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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    ^7        CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


SENATE— ^fo/ufajf.  May  24,  1982 


The  Senate  ni^at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thxtrmokd). 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  11, 1982) 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^ 


PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  IiL.D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord,  thou  luist  searched  me,  and 
known  me.  TTiou  knowest  my  doumsit- 
ting  and  mine  uprising,  thou  under- 
standest  my  thoughts  afar  off  *  *  * 
there  is  not  a  vmrd  in  my  tongue,  but, 
lo,  O  Lord,  thou  knowest  it  altogeth- 
er.—Psaim  139:  1-4. 

We  praise  and  thank  Thee,  loving 
Lord  for  the  assurance  of  Thy  sover- 
eign and  unceasing  providence— that 
Thou  dost  never  leave  us  or  forsake  us. 
We  are  grateful  for  this  reminder  in 
the  words  of  a  lovely  old  folk  melody: 
"The  lone,  wild  bird  in  lofty  flight  is 
still  with  Thee,  nor  leaves  Thy  sight, 
and  I  am  Thine.  I  rest  in  Thee.  Great 
Spirit,  come  and  rest  in  me.  The  ends 
.of  Earth  are  in  Thy  hand;  the  seas' 
dark  de^p  and  far  off  land,  and  I  am 
Thine.  I  rest  in  Thee.  Great  Spirit 
come  and  rest  in  me." 

Teach  us,  eternal  Father,  to  rest  in 
Thee,  to  entrust  ourselves  to  Thee, 
and  to  walk  in  confidence  and  peace, 
strengthened  by  the  assurance  that 
Thou  art  with  us  always.  We  thank 
Thee  for  the  beloved  Comforter,  the 
Holy  Spirit,  for  His  infallible  and  un- 
tiring counsel.  In  Thy  name,  we  pray. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  TH? 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

B4r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  be  approved  to 
date. 


THE  END  OP  THE  WEEKEND 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
4,  1982,  Librarian  of  Congress  Daniel 
J.  Boostin  announced  that  Anthony 
Hecht,  whose  book  "The  Hard  Hours  " 
won  the  1968  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry, 
will  become  the  26th  consultant  in 
poetry  in  English  to  the  Library. 

Anthony  Hecht,  who  was  bom  in 
New  York  City,  received  a  bachelor  of 
arts  degree  from  Bard  College  in  1944 
and  a  master  of  arts  degree  from  Co- 
lumbia  University   in    1950.   He   has 
taught  at  Kenyon  College,  the  State 
University  of  Iowa,  New  York  Univer- 
sity.   Smith    College,    Bard    CoUegec 
Washington  University,  where  he  was 
Hurst  professor  in  autumn  1971,  Har- 
vard University,  Yale  University,  and 
the  University  of  Rochester,  where  he 
has  been  John  H.  Deane  professor  of 
poetry   and   rhetoric   since    1967.    In 
1977,  Mr.  Hecht  served  on  the  faculty 
of  the  Salzburg  (Austria)  Seminar  in 
American  Studies.  He  is  a  recipient  of 
the  Prix  de  Rome  (1950),  the  Brandeis 
University  Creative  Arts  Award  (1965), 
Guggenheim  fellowships  (1954,  1959), 
a  Ford  Foundation  feUowship  (1960),  a 
Hudson  Review  fellowship  (1958),  and 
a  Rockefeller  Foundation  feUowship 
(1967).  He  is  a  chancellor  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  American  Poets. 

Mr.  Hecht's  collections  of  poetry  in- 
clude "A  Summoning  of  Stones" 
(1954),  "The  Seven  Deadly  Sins" 
(1958),  "A  Bestiary"  (1960),  "The  Hard 
Hours"  (1968),  a  1967  British  Poetry 
Book  Society  choice  which  won  Wayne 
University's  Miles  Poetry  Award,  the 
National  Institute  of  Arts  and  Letters' 
Russell  Loines  Award  in  1968,  and  the 
1968  Pulitzer  Prize  for  poetry,  "Mil- 
Uons  ot Strange  Shadows"  (1977).  and 
"The  Venetian  Vespers"  (1979).  In  ad- 
dition, with  John  Hollander,  he  edited 
"Jiggery-pokery:  A  Compendium  of 
Double  Dactyls"  (1967)  and.  with 
Helen  H.  Bacon,  translated  Aeschylus' 
"Seven  Against  Thebes"  (1973). 


AU  of  us  in  Congress  want  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Hecht  on  his  appoint- 
ment, and  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  at  this  time  Mr.  Presi- 
dent that  "The  End  of  the  Weekei^d," 
a  poem  by  Anthony  Hecht  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Ems  op  the  Wkkkxmd 
A  dying  firelight  slides  along  the  quirt 
Of  the  cast-iron  cowboy  where  he  leans 
Against  my  father's  books.  The  lariat 
Whirls  into  darluiess.  My  girl,  in  sUn-tlght 

Jeans, 
Fingers  a  page  of  Captain  Marryat, 
Inviting  insolent  shadows  to  her  shirt. 
We  rise  together  to  the  second  floor. 
Outside,  across  the  lake,  an  endless  wind 
Whips  at  the  headstones  of  the  dead  and 

wails 
In  the  trees  for  all  who  have  and  have  not 

sinned. 
She  rubs  against  me  and  I  feel  her  nails. 
Although  we  are  alone,  I  lock  the  door. 
The  eventual  shapes  of  all  our  formless 

prayers. 
This  dark,  this  cabin  of  loose  Imaginlnga, 
Wind,  lake,  lip.  everything  awaits 
The  slo^  unloosening  of  her  underthings. 
And  then  the  noise.  Something  is  drcpped. 

It  grates 
Against  the  attic  beams. 
I  climb  the  stelrs. 
Armed  with  a  belt.  v 

A  long  magnesium  strip 
Of  moonlight  from  the  dormer  cuts  a  path 
Amoiig  the  shattered  skeletons  of  mlc«. 
A  great  black  presence  beats  its  wings  in 

wrath. 
Above  the  boneyard  bum  its  vMen  eyes. 
Some  small  grey  fur  is  pulsing  in  its  grip. 


ORDER  OF  PR<X:EDURE  TODAY 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
that  there  are  special  orders  in  favor 
of  three  Senators  to  be  followed  by  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  1:30  p.m.,  in  which  Sena- 
tors qtiay  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each.  Is  that  a  correct  state- 
ment of  the  schedule  today? 


This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member 

— - 


on  the  floor. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

aSRATI  SCHXDUU 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  an- 
nounced earlier,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  leadership  to  try  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  HJl.  5922.  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  at 
the  close  of  morning  business  today. 
There  are  certain  negotiations  which 
are  underway  with  Senators  who  have 
a  special  interest  in  this  piece  of  legis- 
lation, which  may  or  may  not  dictate 
that  we  delay  briefly  the  presentation 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  consider- 
ation of  this  matter.  I  say  this  only  so 
Senators  will  be  on  notice  that  there 
are  negotiations  underway  In  that  re- 
spect. 

They  may  indeed  avoid  the  necessity 
for  making  the  motion  to  proceed. 
They  may  provide  for  an  orderly  con- 
sideration of  this  important  measure 
and  it  may  indeed  expedite  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate.  I  think  it  is 
worth  the  investment  of  our  time  to 
exp?ore  these  possibilities  and  to  con- 
tinue those  negotiations  for  the  time 
being.  I  shaU  do  that,  as  will  other 
Senators,  during  the  next  hour  or  so, 
and  have  a  fiuther  announcement  to 
make  in  respect  of  the  su-)plemental 
appropriations  bill  before  much 
longer. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership. 
Mr.  President,  to  try  to  deal  with  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  and  to  at  least  lay  down  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  deal  with 
other  matters  that  may  be  cleared  for 
action  during  this  veek.  I  expect  the 
Senate  will  be  in  session  on  Monday. 
Tuesday.  Wednesday.  Thursday,  and 
Friday.  If  we  can  attend  to  the  duties 
of  the  Senate  and  the  schedule  that  I 
have  generally  outlined  by  Friday.  I 
should  expect  Friday  to  be  a  fairly 
easy  day.  Senators  should  not  antici- 
pate that  the  Senate  wlU  not  be  in  ses- 
sion on  Friday.  Indeed.  I  expect  that  it 
will  be  in  session  on  Friday. 

Mr.  President,  as  td'  the  convening 
and  recessing  or  adjournment  times  of 
the  Senate,  I  shall  not  now  attempt  to 
establish  those  times,  since  we  shall 
arrange  the  schedule  during  this  week 
to  accommodate  the  requirements  of 
the  legislative  schedule  as  it  may 
evolve  and  develop.  Senators  are  re- 
minded that  Thursday  is  our  regular 
late  evening  if  a  late  evening  is  re- 
quired. Every  effort  will  be  made  by 
the  leadership  to  avoid  late  sessions  on 
Monday.  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday. 
However,  it  may  be  necessary  to  go 
beyond  the  usual  6  o'clock  time  for 
recess  or  adjournment  on  Tuesday  or 
Wednesday  in  view  of  the  requirement 
that  the  urgent  supplemental  be  dealt 
with  before  we  go  out  and  that  we  pro- 
ceed or  attempt  to  proceed  with  the 
consideration  of  other  matters,  includ- 
ing the  voting  rights  bill,  before  that. 
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In  iummary.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
expert  that  the  Senate  will  be  able  to 
adJotttTi  or  recess  early.  I  do  expect  we 
shall  jbe  in  on  Friday.  It  is  my  hope, 
however,  that  the  session  on  PYlday 
will  nbt  be  a  heavy  schedule. 

It  ik  ajso  my  hope  that  if  there  is  a 
late  evening,  it  can  be  confined  to 
Thursday,  but  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
of  that.  It  depends  a  good  deal  on  how 
muchi  difficulty  we  encounter  in  trjrlng 
to  mdve  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  sHould  like  to  take  up  and  finish 
the  Vbtlng  Rights  Act,  but  I  have  no 
illusiais  about  that.  Unless  we  can 
work  I  out  certain  arrangements.  I 
expect  it  wIU  require  more  time  than  1 
day  o^  even  2  days  to  deal  with  that 
matter.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  try  to  lay  down  that  measure 
befor^  we  go  out.  If  not.  Indeed,  to 
finishjit. 

Mr.  P>-esIdent,  I  do  not  believe  I 
have  any  more  use  for  my  time  and  I 
am  prepared  to  jrield  it  to  any  Senator 
or  to  bleld  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  the  j  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader  if  he 
will  yield  his  time  to  me.  though  I  am 
not  sure"!  need  It. 
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Mr. 

dent. 


iBAKER.  I  do  that.  Mr.  Presl- 


lECOONITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The 


Ha  YAH  AWA) 


PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
The  minority  leader  Is 
recogB  Ized. 


THE  iNEED  FOR  A  MORE  RE- 
SPONSIBLE MONETARY  POLICY 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ki  the  current  round  of  budget 
dlscus^ons  there  has  been  much  con- 
cern taat  partisanship  was  dominating 
the  Senate  debates.  For  this  reason  it 
is  important  to  point  out  clear  In- 
stances where  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats can  unite  behind  democratic  pro- 
posals to  spur  the  long-promised  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

This  cooperation  has  never  been 
more  in  evidence  than  in  the  case  of  a 
resolution  sponsored  by  three  of  my 
dlstln^ilshed  Democratic  colleagues. 
The  dBting\iIshed  Senators  from  Ne*r 
YorkJ  Michigan,  and  Tennessee. 
Messrsl  Moywihaw.  Rixgle.  and  Sasser 
have  sponsored  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  morq  reasonable  monetary  policy  as 
a  necessary  condition  for  strong  eco- 
nomic Recovery. 

The  resolution  says  that  "It  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that.  If  Congress 
acts  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  and 
reduce^  projected  budget  deficits  in  a 
substailtlal  and  permanent  way.  then 
the  P  >deral  Reserve  Open  Market 
Comm  ttee  shall  reevaluate  itrf  mone- 
tary tirgets  in  order  to  assure  that 


they  are  ^uUy  complimentary  to  a  new 
and  more  restrictive  fiscal  policy." 

Democrats  have  argued,  throughout 
the  year .1  that  only  synchronized  and 
prudent  fiscal  and  monetary  policies 
will  lead  to  strong  sustained  recovery. 
In  fact,  the  need  for  a  more  responsi- 
ble mone^ry  policy  was  included  in  a 
letter  Senate  Democrats  unanimously 
agreed  tolsend  to  the  President. 

I  am  vary  glad  to  welcome  Republi- 
cans to  the  responsible  monetary 
policy  foljd.  My  good  friend,  and  most 
respected  colleague,  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Domenici. 
accepted  this  resolution  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate's  budget  "without 
objection.^'  according  to  a  story  ap- 
pearing id  Friday's  New  York  Times. 

I  ask  u^ianlmous  consent  to  include 
an  article  by  Leonard  Silk,  the  eco- 
nomic columnist  for  the  New  York 
Times.  T<ie  article  clearly  spells  out 
the  flaws  I  with  tight  money  and  loose 
fiscal  policies,  and  discusses  the  resolu- 
tion Senators  Moynihaw,  Rizole,  and 
Sasskr  put  forward. 

There  bfeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was   orde|«d    to    be    printed    in    the 
Rbcord,  ak  follows: 
IProm  the  New  York  Times.  May  14, 1982] 
Economic  8cn»i— Tight  Monkt,  Loosx 
Momr 
(By  Leonard  SUk) 
The  essence  of  the  Reacan  Administra- 
tion's economic  approach  Is  a  combination 
of  b  loose  liacal  policy,  marked  by  big  tax 
cuts  and  big  budget  deflclU.  and  a  tight 
monetary  poUcy,  with  the  White  Home  and 
the  Treasury  providing  strong  encourage- 
ment to  tie  Federal  Reserve  System   to 
bring  down  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  money 
supply.        I 

This  radically  different  course  for  United 
States  ecobomlc  policy,  aimed  at  curing 
both  economic  stagnation  and  Inflation,  was 
first  prescribed  In  1971  at  an  IntemaUonal 
monetary  conference  held  at  the  University 
of  Bologna  to  Italy  by  Prof.  Robert  MundeU 
of  Columbia  University— a  confereiM^  that 
has  recently  been  resurrected  by  John 
Brooks  In  The  New  Yorker. 

Those  prasent  at  Bologna,  Including  this 
columnist,  ^vldly  recall  the  shock  that  ran 
around  the  long  rectangular  conference 
table  when  Professor  MundeU  Introduced 
what  was  t«  become  known  as  supply-side 
economics,  or,  more  exactly,  Reaganomics. 

During  thie  creation  of  the  revolution  In 
economic  theory  that  was  wrought  In  the 
1930's  by  Jihn  Maynard  Keynes,  who  saw 
the  solution  to  mass  unemployment  in  lower 
taxes  and  higher  expenditures,  there  was  a 
popular  pataphrase  of  the  poet  Shelley: 
"Bliss  was  U  In  that  Keyneslan  dawn  to  be 
alive,  but  to  be  young  was  very  heaven."  In 
contrast,  the  MundeUlan  revolution  pro^ 
duced  acute  shock  in  Bologr^  and  acute 
pain  for  Keynesians  and  conservatives  alike. 
The  economists  at  Bologna  held  Inflation 
responsible  for  the  deficits  In  the  United 
States  balance  of  payments  and  the  weak 
dollar:  that  #as  the  focus  of  the  meeting. 

And  Profanor  MundeU  was  chaUenglng 
the  conventional  wisdom,  embodied  In  the 
"neoclassical  synthesis."  that  the  way  to 
stop  inflsUoti  was  to  tighten  fiscal  poUcy  by 
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raising   tax^   and   aeektog    to 
budget  into  Mlance  or  surplus. 


move    the 


Professor  MundeU  contended  on  the  con- 
trary that,  under  the  circumstances,  raising 
taxes  and  chopping  expenditures  to  balance 
the  budget  would  cause  a  depression  with- 
out stopping  the  inflation  and  without 
curing  the  weakness  of  the  dollar. 

While  his  use  of  the  term  "depression"  ap- 
pears In  retrospect  to  have  been  an 
overstatement  of  what  actually  followed, 
the  economy  did  grow  at  a  weak  and  stutter- 
ing rate  through  the  1970's.  And  the  eventu- 
al adoption  by  the  Reagan  Administration 
of  a  MundeUlan  mixture  of  loose  fiscal  and 
tight  money  poUcies  has  indeed  brought 
down  the  rate  of  inflation  and  has  led  to  a 
marked  strengthening  of  the  dollar. 

But  those  gains  have  thus  far  come  at  a 
high  cost— deep  recession  and  a  high  rate  of 
unemployment.  In  addition,  high  interest 
rates  resulting  from  the  collision  of  big 
budget  deficits  and  tight  money  have  caused 
sharp  slumps  in  interest-sensitive  Industries 
such  as  housing  and  autos,  curbing  Invest- 
ment in  plant  and  eaulpment  and  offsetting 
the  stimulus  of  the  fiscal  measures. 

As  Professor  MundeU  predicted,  the  doUar 
has  been  strengthened,  with  high  interest 
rates  drawing  capital  from  abroad:  this  has 
mitigated  the  inflationary  effects  of  the 
stimulative  fiscal  poUcy.  But  the  stronger 
dollar  has  also  weakened  the  United  States 
trade  position  by  making  American  goods 
more  expensive  and  foreign  goods  cheaper. 

In  addition,  the  loose-fiscal/tight-money 
mix,  as  Data  Resources  Inc.  notes  In  Its  May 
report,  has  weakened  the  financial  position 
of  households,  businesses  and  depository  in- 
stitutions, increasing  the  fragUlty  of  the  fi- 
nancial system  and  the  potential  for  faU- 
ures.  Branlff  Airways'  petition  for  court 
protection  under  the  bankruptcy  law, 
though  complicated  by  the  effects  of  airline 
deregxilation.  Is  only  the  latest  and  most 
spectacular  example  of  this  fragUity. 

Because  of  the  steep  recession,  high  un- 
employment, high  interest  rates  and  con- 
tinuing threats  tx>  many  companies  and  in- 
dustries, pressures  are  growing  for  a  switch 
from  the  MundeUlan  mix  of  loose-fiscal/ 
tight-money  poUcles  to  a  combination  of 
tighter  fiscal  and  easier  monetary  poUcies. 

That  is  where  a  coaUtion  of  RepubUcans 
and  Democrats  now  appears  to  be  heading. 
The  Senate  Budget  Committee,  led  by  Sena- 
tor Pete  V.  Dominlcl,  Republican  of  New 
Mexico,  has  now  adopted  "without  objec- 
tion" a  resolution  sponsored  by  three  Demo- 
cratic Senators.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  of 
New  York,  Donald  W.  Riegle,  Jr.  of  Michi- 
gan and  Jim  Sasser  of  Tennessee.  The  reso- 
lution. In  a  historic  move,  would  instruct  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  ease  monetary  policy  if 
Congress  tightens  up  the  budget  and  drastl- 
caUy  ifhrinka  the  prospective  budget  deficits. 
The  resolution  declares:  "It  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that,  if  Congress  acts  to  re- 
store fiscal  responsibUity  and  reduces  pro- 
jected budget  deficits  in  a  substantial  and 
permanent  way,  then  the  Federal  Reserve 
Open  Market  Committee  shaU  re-evaluate 
its  monetary  targets  in  order  to  assure  that 
they  are  fuUy  complementary  to  a  new  and 
more  restrictive  fiscal  poUcy." 

WhUe  the  resolution  is  not  precise  on 
fiscal  and  monetary  targets.  It  does  appear 
to  caU  for  a  new  mixture  In  the  direction  of 
tighter  fiscal  and  easier  monetary  poUcies. 
What  the  economic  consequences  of  this 
resolution  might  be,  should  it  be  adopted  by 
both  houses  of  Congress  and  made  law,  as 
Senator  Moynlhan  contends  it  would  be, 
wUl  be  considered  here  in  the  future. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  to  the  JSenator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Pbozmiri). 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the 
leader. 


CATO  POLICY  ANALYSIS  OP  THE 
CONSEQUENCES  OF  NUCLEAR 
WAR— SUMMARY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  couple  of  weeks,  I  have  daily 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  consequences  of  a  nuclear  attack 
on  the  United  States  by  the  UJSJS.R. 
The  study  by  two  experts— Kate  and 
Osdoby— was  based  on  a  painstaking 
analysis  of  much  available  material. 
Mr.  Arthur  Katz  has  devoted  many 
years  to  this  study  and  has  written  a 
highly  repected  booli.  "Life  After  Nu- 
clear War."  Today.  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  a  brief  in  this 
report,  which  Indeed,  is  a  summary  of 
the  findings  of  Mr.  Katz  and  Mr. 
Osdoby.  Tomorrow.  I  shall  provide  the 
conclusions  of  the  study. 

In  summary.  Mr.  Kate  and  Osdoby 
say: 

The  economic  attacks  postulated  .  .  . 
employ  only  a  smaU  fraction  of  the  existing 
nuclear  arsenal.  It  is  clear  that  even  a  smaU, 
selectively  targeted  nuclear  attack  can  para- 
lyse a  nation  and  that  recovery  would  be 
problematic  at  best.  We  have  presented  a 
brief,  grim  description  of  economic  and 
human  damage,  as  weU  as  the  vulnerability 
of  key  support  structures  for  society's  short- 
and  long-term  goals.  Tet  even  that  picture 
could  not  adequately  describe  life  after  nu- 
clear war.  What  it  lacks  is  a  sense  of  the  un- 
certainty and  ambiguity  that  would  exist  in 
the  effective  use  of  surviving  physical  and 
human  resources  and  in  reestablishing 
social  bonds. 

Mr.  President.  In  previous  state- 
ments. I  have  spelled  out  the  grim  ef- 
fects on  our  medical  capacity,  on  our 
economy.  on  our  energy  facilities,  on 
food,  as  well  as.  of  course,  the  terrible 
number,  the  tens  of  millions  of  human 
deaths,  that  would  certainly  result  In 

the  event  of  such  an  attack. 


MASSACRE  IN  UGANDA 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  of  genocide  is  a  phenomenon 
which  occurs  with  dismajrlng  frequen- 
cy. Although  it  has  been  nearly  40 
years  since  the  Nazi  Holocaust,  we 
have  yet  to  stop  those  who  would 
commit  mass  murder. 

A  recent  article  In  the  Washington 
P(  St  relates  charges  of  a  brutal  massa- 
cre in  Uganda,  a  massacre  that  left 
over  60  Ugjuidan  civilians  dead.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  the  kiUlngs  were 
committed  by  the  Ugandan  Army  In  a 
4-day  punitive  sweep  against  suspected 
rebels  living  in  the  villages  of  Mende 
andMatuga. 

This  example  of  slaughter  may  not 
be  a  case  of  genocide— we  simply  do 
not  have  aU  the  facts.  However,  as  one 


more  incident  of  man  murder,  it  Illus- 
trates how  desperately  we  need  to 
guard  against  abuses  of  human  rights. 
The  United  States  has  always  been 
the  leader  in  the  fight  for  human 
right^.  The  list  of  our  achievement 
needE(  no  enumeration.  However,  we 
have  not  ratified  the  Oenodde  Con- 
vention, one  of  the  most  Important  of 
the  international  human  rights  trea- 
ties. Our  failure  to  do  so  is  both  ludi- 
crous and  shameful.  It  is  ludicrous  be- 
cause the  United  States  already  active- 
ly upholds  the  treaty's  major  tenet— 
the  right  to  live.  It  is  shameful  be- 
cause our  failure  to  ratify  the  Conven- 
tion has  hindered  our  diplomacy  and 
left  us  open  to  ridicule. 

The  Genocide  Convention's  history 
dates  back  to  World  War  n  and  the 
horrors  of  the  Nazi  Holocaust.  The 
Convention  was  designed  to  prevent 
genocide  from  ever  recurring.  It  de- 
fines genocide  as  an  act  "committed 
with  intent  to  destroy.  In  whole  or  In 
part,  a  national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  re- 
ligious group,"  and  it  sets  up  a  process 
for  the  punishment  of  those  who 
commit  genocide.  As  such,  it  deserves 
our  firmest  support. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  world  where  mass 
murder  i^  still  so  prevalent,  we  need  to 
take  the  strongest  possible  stand  in 
support  of  the  right  to  live.  Senate 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion would  make  clear  our  position  on 
the  crime  of  genocide  and  would  signal 
our  dlsi4>probation  of  those  who 
commit  mass  murder. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  body 
ratify  the  Genocide  Convention. 

ELMER  STAATS  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
THE  DEFENSE  BUILDUP 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  no 
one  Imows  more  about  the  waste  and 
mismanagement  in  the  Defense  De- 
partment than  Elmer  Staats^  former 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  Therefore,  it  is  significant  that 
Mr.  Staats  has  spoken  publicly  about 
the  defense  buildup. 

On  May  5.  1982,  Mr.  Staats  gave  a 
talk  entitled  "The  Rapid  Defense 
Buildup:  Need  for  a  Second  Look?" 

In  his  talk,  delivered  before  a  group 
of  businessmen  and  defense  specialists 
in  a  conference  in  New  York  City 
sponsored  by  the  Center  for  Defense 
Information.  Mr.  Staats  expressed 
great  concern  that  the  defense  buildup 
may  be  proceeding  too  rapidly,  "with 
the  result  that  we  may  be  making 
hasty  decisions  as  to  what  we  need  and 
incurring  waste  and  economic  disloca- 
tions in  the  process." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks,  the 
former  Comptroller  General  made  the 
following  statement: 

In  the  days  when  I  was  directly  Involved 
in  reviewing  defense  budgets,  the  frequent 
remark  from  the  mlUtary:  "Welf  teU  you 
what  we  need.  You  teU  us  what  we  can 
afford."  I  somewhat  resented  that  type  of 
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rcBurk  on  the  grounds  that  the  Defenw 
Department  ItaeU  did  not  give  lu  a  well-con- 
sidered statement  of  prloriUes  and  all  too 
lltUe  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  role  which 
given  weapons  systems  played  In  the  basic 
missions  of  our  military  forces. 

I  hope  all  will  read  the  well-consid- 
ered views  of  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  Oovenuaent  officials  of  oxir 
time.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  remarks  of  Elmer  B.  Staats  enti- 
Ued  "The  B^ld  Defense  Buildup: 
Need  for  a  Second  Look?"  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcori)  at  the  close  of  my  re- 
marks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRD,  as  follows: 

Rnc&Kxs  OF  EuoK  B.  Staats:  the  Rapid 
Darun  Bithouk  Nbcs  for  a  Sacoifs  Look? 
I   might   have   titled   my   remarka   in   a 
ntmiber  of  different  ways.  Given  my  back- 
ground in  budgeting  for  defense  programs 
and.  more  recently.  In  an  oversight  role  for 
the    Congress,    several    alternative    Utles 
might  have  been  appropriate.  For  example: 
f      "Qetting   The   Most   For  The   Defense 
Dollar" 
"What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue" 
"Proceeding  With  All  Deliberate  Speed" 
"Make  Haste  Slowly" 
"Heed  Lessons  Of  The  Past" 
"Getting  More  Bang  For  The  Buck" 
You    can    undoubtedly    think    of   many 
others  to  underscore  the  concerns  Which  are 
being  expressed  more  and  more  frequently 
and    loudly    that    the    planned    increased 
Qwndlng   for  defense   through   the    1987 
period  contemplates  an  aocelefsUon  which 
Is  not  wise  or  perhaps  even  necessary. 

Expressed  In  current  dollars,  defense  out- 
lays (expenditures)  would  increase  from  ap- 
proximately $183  billion  In  1982  to  $356  bU- 
llon  in  1987,  roughly  doubling  in  a  five-year 
period.  Expressed  in  1983  doUars,  the  in- 
crease is  almost  as  dramatic,  from  $195  bil- 
lion to  $390  billion.  Expressed  as  a  share  of 
the  Gross  National  Product,  the  percentage 
I  Increases  from  5.9  percent  to  7.4  percent. 
It  is  certainly  not  my  contention  that  the 
Nation  cannot  afford  the  level  of  spending 
which  is  contemplated.  There  are  deep  con- 
cerns, however,  which  I  share,  that  we  may 
be  attempting  the  defense  buildup  too  rap- 
Idly  with  the  result  that  we  may  be  mmung 
hasty  decisions  as  to  what  we  need  and  in- 
curring waste  and  economic  dislocations  in 
the  process. 

In  the  days  when  1  was  directly  involved 
in  reviewing  defense  budgets,  the  frequent 
remark  from  the  military  was:  "Well  tell 
you  what  we  need.  You  tell  us  what  we  can 
afford."  I  somewhat  resented  that  type  of 
remark  on  the  grounds  that  the  Defense 
Department  itself  did  not  give  us  a  well  con- 
sidered statement  of  priorities  and  all  too 
lltUe  emphasis  was  placed  on  the  role  which 
given  weapons  systems  played  In  the  basic 
missions  of  our  military  forces. 

More  significantly,  however,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  question  of  what  we  can  afford  is 
entirely  relevant  to  this  context.  Certainly, 
given  wise  economic  policies— the  right  kind 
of  tax.  monetary,  and  other  policies— we  can 
as  a  Nation  adjust  to  large  increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  Whether  we  can  develop 
such  policies  are  dependent  greatly  upon 
the  wisdom  of  our  political  leaden  and  thelr 
abOlty  to  convince  our  citizens  as  to  need- 
that  1«  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  threat 
and  adjustment  of  national  priorities  to  ac- 
commodate large  increases.  In  brief,  the 
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problei)   is  more  of  a  political   problem 
rather  than  an  economic  one. 

The  question  which  I  would  underscore  is 
whethar  the  speed  or  the  rate  of  Increase  Is 
reallstc  tmder  present  circumstances.  The 
questl<si  of  whether  the  projected  defense 
outlays  are  inflationary,  under  present  clr- 
cumstsbces.  must  be  answered  to  the  af- 
firmative—not just  defense  spending  but 
the  overall  deficit  which  is  now  projected 
over  the  same  period  as  the  defense  buildup. 
To  thei  extent  that  the  buUdup  of  the  de- 
fense mt>gram  contributes  to  this  deficit.  It 
certalnfy  is  infUtlonary.  I  need  not  remind 
this  auillence  of  the  projections  of  the  defl- 
have  come  forth  from  the  OMB, 
and  any  number  of  outside  ex- 
Teedless  to  say.  without  courageous 
ly  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
these  estimated  deficits  Is  far  too 
high.  Ttiey  are  contributing  to  a  major  way 
to  continued  high  toterest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, low  productive  capital  tovestments, 
and  a  monetary  policy  which  we  would  all 
hope  <^uld  be  modified  but  unlikely,  given 
the  deficit  outlook. 

We  h^  frequentljr  that  any  level  of  de- 
fense ^ndlng  Is  nonproductive  and  is 
therefore  inflationary  per  se.  What  is  meant 
by  this  Is  that  outlays  for  defense  purehases 
are  noBproducUve  to  that  they  do  not 
product  goods  for  the  civilian  market.  As 
Charles  Schultae  of  the  Brookings  InsUtu- 
tlon  pol  Qted  out  to  recent  testimony  before 
the  Joiat  Economic  Committee  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  economic  effect  of  defense  pur- 
chases Is  not  relevant  with  respect  to  a  judg- 
ment akout  the  usefutoess  of  the  products 
purcha*d.  The  real  potot— which  he  potot- 
ed  out-4is  ^hat  while  the  Government  pays 
tocome  to  the  defense  producers,  the  Gov- 
ernment doesn't  turn  around  and  sell  those 
goods  to  the  marketplace,  thereby  absorbing 
an  equivalent  amount  of  tocome  and  pur- 
chasing power.  The  net  of  this  is  that  the 
Government  must  tocrease  taxes  to  soak  up 
the  added  purchasing  power  created  when 
goods  are  produced  for  defense.  To  the 
extent  that  current  taxes  are  Inadequate  to 
cover  tl^ese  outlays,  the  obvious  Impact  is 
toflatloi|ary.  Pui£haslng  power  has  been 
placed  to  the  ecpmtjy  but  has  not  been  re- 
absorbe^^^^i^^ 

We  frn|witly  see  comparisons  made  of 
the  restive  share  of  the  Gross  National 
Product  for  defense  as  among  both  allies 
and  adversaries.  I  am  not  certato  that  these 
comparttons  are  very  useful  unless  they  are 
related  Id  the  type  of  taxes  which  are  levied 
on  the  ^nomy.  We  hear  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  Japan,  for  example,  for  the  low 
pereent«e  of  its  GNP  devoted  to  defense, 
the  poli^  betog  that  if  they  spent  as  much 
as  we  did  they  would  be  less  competlUve  to 
world  markets  and  would  have  a  smaller 
trade  surplus  with  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly one  cannot  argue  that  Japan's  pro- 
ductivity growth  rate  is  much  higher  than 
our  own  and  its  export  share  of  the  U.S. 
market  has  grown  steadily  to  such  Impor- 
tant areas  as  steel,  automobiles,  electronics, 
and  othfcr  goods.  They  also  potot  to  the 
higher  mte  of  savings  and  capital  tovest- 
ment  to  Japan  to  comparison  to  our  own. 
The  moit  Important  consideration  Is  wheth- 
er or  net  our  tax  system  has  been  designed 
to  limit  er  depress  consumption  rather  than 
tovestmept.  The  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Act  cerflalnly  recognizes  this  problem  to 
part  but  I  will  leave  this  potot  only  with  the 
question!  of  whether  or  not  it  goes  far 
enough  %a  encourage  the  additional  capital 
tovestmelit  which  we  badly  need  for  new 
plants,   liodernlzation   of   »»ii«t.<ng   plants. 
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and  to  encburage  needed  levels  of  savings. 
You  may  siy  that  politically  this  is  difficult 
for  us  as  g  Nation  and  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  ^uch  a  conclusion. 

What  thtn  are  the  concerns  about  the 
rapid  buildup  aside  from  the  overall  budget 
deficit  and  the  fact  that  our  tax  policies 
have  not  been  geared  to  the  need  for  sav- 
ings and  cipital  tovestment?  As  a  general 
propoBltlon|-and  I  do  not  have  detailed  data 
to  support  ihls  proposition- the  defense  to-  * 
dustrlal  ba4e  has  deteriorated  since  World 
War  II  with  the  exception  of  the  short 
period  during  and  following  the  hostilities 
to  Korea.  It  simply  takes  a  long  time  and  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  enlarge  the  defense 
todustrial  base  which,  of  course,  is  a  part  of 
the  questloa  of  whether  or  not  the  buUdup 
may  be  unr^llstlcally  too  fast. 

Related  t*  the  todustrial  base  question  Is 
whether  orl  not  we  have  adequate  skilled 
manpower,  ^ngtoeertog  and  scientific  talent, 
and   research    and   development   fadliUea, 
that  can  be  aUocated  to  the  buUdup  without 
a  serious  Adverse   impact  on   the  civilian 
economy.  Iiicreasingly,  I  hear  concerns  ex- 
pressed to  ithe  scientific  and  educational 
community  jthat  we  may  be  Ammm^n^  our 
long-term  dapabillty  to  meet  engineering 
talent  requirements  through  employment 
by  the  defense  todustries  of  faculty  from 
our  leading Jengtoeering- schools.  The  fact  te/% 
that  weapo4s  systems  production  is  highly 
specialized,  jls  limited  to  a  relatively  few 
units  to  thi  economy,  and.  to  most  cases. 
Government  sales  represent  a  large  percent^ 
age  of  the  Contractors'  total  bustoess.  This 
is  very  dlffttent  from  most  other  large  pro- 
grams to  trie  Federal  Budget.  The  Brook- 
ings Institution  had  pototed  out,  for  exam- 
ple, that  wriUe  a  $20  bllUon  tocrease  to  de- 
fense and  R.  A  D.  procurement  represents 
less  than  1  percent  of  the  GNP,  it  repre- 
senU  something  between  10  and  20  percent 
for  manufaituring  ordnance,  aircraft,  and 
communication  equipment  todustries.  The 
opposite  extreme  would  be  the  budgetary 
impact   on   expenditures    for   low    tocome 
groups  where  the  transfer  payments  would 
largely  go  for  food,  clothing  and  housing. 
The  obvious  Impact  of  the  former  Is  the 
pressure  on   prices,   difficult   problems  of 
quality  control,  and  diversion  of  materials, 
components  and  labor  skills  from  the  civil- 
ian   economk.    Cost    overruns,    while    not 
imlque    witl|    defense    programs    by    any 
means,  becotne  a  way  of  life.  CompUcattog 
this  problem,  of  Opurse,  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  of  our!  weapons  systems  are  modified 
during  the  dourse  of  production:  many  are 
nished    totoi  production    before    adeqiuite 
planning  and  testing;  and  the 'old  rule  of 
"fly  before  you  buy"  is  observed  less  and 
less  frequently.  Inventory  controls  become 
more  difficult.  Systems  are  procured  with- 
out adquate  attenUon  to  spare  parts  and 
matotenance  capability. 

It  has  been  clearly  pototed  out  by  Murray 
Weidenbaum.  Chairman  of  the  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisor,  and  others  that  the  to- 
crease to  the  precent  of  GNP  for  defense 
outlays  la  i^oaller  than  that  which  took 
place  both  during  the  Vietnam  War  buildup  , 
and  the  hostilities  to  Korea  (between  1949 
and  1962).  It' should  be  pototed  out,  howev- 
er, that  during  the  Korean  period  particu- 
larly we  still  had  much  of  the  todustrial 
Mse  which  had  been  developed  during 
World  War  H.  More  important  is  the  nature 
of  the  buUdap  itself.  During  the  Vietnam 
period,  for  ej  ample,  the  tocrease  to  outlays 
largely  refle<  ted  the  tocrease  to  the  size  of 
the  armed  fo  ces.  To  a  large  extent,  the  bot- 


tleneck problem  which  I  have  described  did 
not  take  place. 

The  Director  of  Research  for  Goldman 
Sachs.  Jn  an  analysis  which  excluded  per- 
sonnel from  the  prospective  buildup,  todi- 
cates  that  the  share  of  "goods  producing" 
ONP  absorbed  by  the  planned  military 
budget  reveals  a  very  different  story.  When 
this  is  done,  the  share  computed  rises  from 
5.9  percent  to  1981  to  10.0  percent  to  1986. 
compared  with  the  Vietnam  period  where  a 
similar  Increase  rose  by  only  2.7  percent, 
that  is  from  7.9  to  10.6  percent.  Charles 
Schultze.  to  his  testimony  to  which  I  previ- 
ously referred,  estimates  that  30  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  Increase  to  'goods  produc- 
ing" GNP  over  the  last  four  years  will  go  to 
the  military  compared  to  only  six  percent  to 
fiscal  year  1981. 

In  fact,  the  todustrial  base  was  able  to 
absorb  the  rather  large  tocreases  for  fiscal 
year  1982  but  the  question  still  remains: 
How  much  additional  capacity  Is  there  to 
absorb  tocreases  to  the  future  years? 

Now,  to  rebuttal,  advocates  of  the  rapid 
buildup  would  potot  out  that  the  economy  is 
slack,  todustry  Is  operating  at  a  very  low 
percentage  of  Its  capacity,  there  is  a  high 
level  of  unemployment,  and  to  date  no  seri- 
ous shortages  of  critical  raw  materials  have 
developed.  All  this  of  course  Is  true,  but  it 
fails  to  recognize  sufficiently  the  highly  spe- 
dallzed  nature  of  most  military  procure- 
ment and  the  shortages  of  highly  skilled 
labor  and  specialized  components  required 
by  defense  todustry.  This  situation  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  heavy  emphasis  to  the  defense 
buildup  on  strategic  and  other  highly  spe- 
cialized weapons  systems  rather  than  on 
procurement  of  those  items  which  we  asso- 
ciate    more    directly    with    conventional 
forces— ammunition,  transport,  spare  parts, 
and  so  forth.  The  prospect,  therefore,  is  an 
even  greater  tocrease  to  overall  prices  for 
defense  procurement  than  has  taken  place 
to  the  past  and  certainly  calls  toto  question 
the  five-year  projections  which  have  been 
made  by  the  OMB  and  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Which  I  referred  earlier.  I  do  not 
wish  to  engage  to  the  argument— at  least  at 
this  potot— as  to  whether  the  overall  bal- 
ance to  conventional  forces  and  strategic 
forces  Is  the  proper  one.  I  will  simply  potot 
out  that  this  argument  will  tocrease  to  to- 
tenslty,  partlcxilarly  if  the  defense  obllga- 
tlonal  authority  is  substantially  reduced,  as 
expected,  by  the  Congress.  If  past  experi- 
ence is  a  good  todlcator,  these  reductions 
will  take  place  largely  to  the  very  items  to 
which  I  referred— ammunition  reserves,  fuel 
for  training  flights,  deferred  matotenance, 
and  similar  Items. 

Assuming  that  my  analysis  up  to  this 
potot  Is  correct,  what  are  some  of  the  things 
that  we  have  learned  with  respect  to  de- 
fense procurement  which  would  help  mini- 
mize the  difficulties  which  I  see?  I  turn  to 
the  work  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and.  todeed,  to  ongoing  efforts  wlthto  the 
Defense  Department,  largely  under  the 
leadership  of  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Frank  Carlucce. 

At  this  potot  I  want  to  deltoeate  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  procurement  of  todl- 
vidual  weapons  systems  from  the  total  as  we 
look  at  the  buildup  over  the  next  several 
years.  .    . 

GAO  has  reported  to  the  past  that 
stretchtog  out  procurement  of  major  weap- 
ons systems  due  solely  to  ftmding  shortages 
Is  unsatisfactory.  It  perpetuates  aimual.  ag- 
onizing decisions  as  to  which  programs  to 
curtail  and  Impairs  readiness.  We  have  re> 
ommended  high  need  systems  be  procured 


efficiently  even  at  the  expense  of  other  pro- 
grama,  Increasing  production  rates  and  se- 
lected use  of  multi-year  contracting  are 
viable  acquisiUim  strategies  which.  If  Judi- 
doudy  used,  can  substantially  reduce  pro- 
curement costs.  However,  the  weapon  must 
have  stable  costs,  perform  as  expected,  and 
be  supportable. 

For  example,  to  a  report  Issued  by  the 
GAO  to  January  1978.  we  identified  annual 
savings  of  $3  million  or  about  30  percent  of 
26  multi-year  contracts  valued  at  $14  mil- 
lion, exclusive  of  any  administrative  cost 
savings.  Obviously,  these  were  relatively 
small  contracts  for  certato  Defense  Logistics 
Agency  and  Air  Force  procurements.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  cost  savings,  we  concluded  that 
with  a  longer  time  period  for  tovestment 
amortization  allowed  by  multi-year  con- 
tracts, a  larger  number  of  contractors,  to- 
cludtog  small  and  mtoority-owned  bustoess, 
would  be  encouraged  to  compete  for  Gcv- 
emment  contracts.  Today,  the  uncertatotles 
of  future  bustoess  Inherent  to  the  annual 
contracts  discourages  many  such  businesses 
from  competing  stoce  they  have  no  assur- 
ance that  they  can  recover  necessary  capital 
tovestments.  Another  advantage  is  that  by 
providing  greater  sUbility  and  conttoulty 
we  can  improve  the  quality  of  service  and 
supply  needs  by  matotatolng  a  well  tratoed 
workforce. 

Based  upon  this  and  other  studies,  GAO 
recommended  to  the  Congress  legislation 
authorizing  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
procure  on  a  selective  basis  through  multi- 
year  contracts.  Congress  has  now  approved 
such  legislation  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  moving  to  adopt  multi-year  con- 
tracts Increasingly. 

GAO  reports  have  emphasized  that  im- 
proving reliability  of  weapons  systems 
should  result  to  reduced  operating  and 
matotenance  costs— once  a  system  is  de- 
ployed. Streamlining  the  acquisition  proc- 
ess, and  improving  long-range  planning  and 
budgeting  can  do  much  to  reduce  acquisi- 
tion costs.  However,  caution  must  be  exer- 
cised when  streamlining  high  technology  ac- 
quisition programs.  Jotot  development  pro- 
grams such  as  the  Navy  and  Air  Force  devel- 
opment of  the  Advanced  Medium  Range 
Alr-to-Air  Missile  (AMRAXM)  needs  to  be 
encouraged. 

In  March  1981,  the  Defense  Department 
established  a  steering  group  to  make  recom- 
mendations for  improving  the  acquisition  of 
weapons  systems.  On  April  30,  1981,  some  31 
specific  management  Initiatives  were  adopt- 
ed concerning  a  comprehensive  implementa- 
tion plan  covering  legislative  changea.  re- 
writing defense  directives,  identifying  weap- 
ons systems  for  application  of  specific  initia- 
tives, and  redirecting  personnel.  The  sheer 
size  of  the  Department  of  Defense  requires 
time  for  new  policy  and  procedures  to  per- 
meate downward  through  the  thousands  of 
people  tavolved.  Attitude  and  esUbllshed 
patterns  have  to  be  changed.  Persistent  ag- 
gressive follow-up  and  examination  of  re- 
sults are  essential.  AU  of  the  initiatives  have 
merit  and  could  result  to  sulastantlal  sav- 
ings. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  examples  based  on 
GAO  work  to  support  of  this  conclusion  and 
the  overall  potot  of  my  remarks  today— that 
we  need  to  proceed  with  the  bustoeas  of 
building  new  wei4>ons  with  great  care.  In 
September  last  year,  the  GAO  issued  a 
report  dealing  with  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's nuclear  weapons  complex  capability 
to  respond  to  the  tocrease  to  defense  re- 
quirements to  meet  Its  needs  through  the 
1980b.  It  concluded  that  the  Department  of 


Energy's  nuclear  defense  budget  could  go 
from  $3  billion  to  fiscal  year  1980  to  $6  ba- 
llon to  1984.  However,  importantly,  the 
report  pototed  out  that  nuclear  materials 
required  to  build  new  weapons  are  greater 
than  DOD's  current  production  capability 
and  that  nuclear  weapons  production  com- 
plex could  be  technically  and  physically  to- 
adequate  to  meet  the  projected  workload. 
This  problem  is  critical  to  the  plans  to 
deploy  the  B-1  bomber,  develop  the  Stealth 
bomber,  the  deployment  of  a  new  subma- 
rine-launched ballistic  mlsaUe,  as  weU  as  the 
early  deployment  of  cruise  missiles  on  the 
submarines.  It  Is  obviously  Important  also 
with  reqject  to  the  plazmed  deployment  of 
new  and  larger  MX  missUes. 

A  second  example  Is  provided  to  a  Febru- 
ary 1982  report  which  questioned  whether 
the  alr-laimched  cruise  missile  (ACLM)  can 
fully  meet  Its  Initial  operational  owablllty 
to  December  1982  and  the  Increasing  risk 
that  meeting  the  Initial  operational  capabil- 
ity date  may  not  be  met  with  a  fully  oper- 
ational missile.  The  report  pototed  out  that 
the  milestone  established  for  initial  oper- 
ational catMkblllty  had  been  the  driving  force 
to  the  premature  completion  of  other  mile- 
stones which  had  caused  serious  concern. 
The  risk  is  also  present  that  by  driving  to 
meet  the  milestone  we  may  end  up  with 
operational  limitations  which  could  require 
costly  modifications. 

A  somewhat  similar  assessment  was  made 
by  the  GAO  with  respect  to  sea-launced 
cruise  missiles.  The  report  potots  out  that  if 
deployed  as  scheduled  next  month,  the  . 
types  and  geographical  locations  of  targets 
It  would  be  able  to  effectively  attach  will  be 
limited.  The  report  concluded  that  if  de- 
ployed to  significant  numbers  with  its  cur- 
rent limitations,  the  result  could  be  the  pro-  . 
llferatlon  of  missiles  which  cannot  be  fully 
used  against  a  wide  spectnmi  of  high-value 
targets.  The  report  further  potots  out  that 
without  a  good  toventory  of  all  missiles 
available— now  lacking— we  may  be  funding 
medium-range  alr-to-surfaoe  missiles  which 
areunneeded. 

A  GAO  rejjort  to  February  of  this  year 
dealt  with  the  controversial  MX  missile.  In 
that  report.  It  concluded  that  there  appears 
to  be  a  limited  production  capability  for  cer- 
tato critical  materials  needed  for  construc- 
tion of  the  MX  missile.  Among  them  are 
ammonium  perehlorate,  beryllium  carbon/ 
carbon,  and  nuclear  materials  for  the  war- 
head. One  or  two  manufacturers  exist  for 
each  of  these  materials  and  there  is  uncer- 
tatoty  about  the  availability  of  these  mate- 
rials for  several  reasons,  such  as  other  prior- 
ities, health  hazards,  and  funding  rate 
times.  Adding  to  the  Air  Font's  problems  Is 
the  shortage  of  affordable  housing  near  the 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base  which  could  be 
a  serious  handicap  for  contractors'  ability  to 
hire  a  sufficient  number  of  technicians. 

I  do  not  wish  to  prolong  the  number  of  ex- 
amples unduly  but  let  me  potot  out  possibly 
the  most  critical  problem  of  all,  namely,  the 
capability  of  our  defense  warning  and  com- 
munication system  essential  for  command, 
control  and  totelllgence  systems  of  our  stra- 
tegic Bs  well  as  our  general  purpose  forces. 
Senior  Defense  officials  referred  to  the  Na- 
tion's communication  capability  as  the 
weakest  link  to  our  military  posture.  The 
Defense  Department  has  assigned  the 
"highest  priority"  to  improving  this  system, 
even  higher  than  the  MX  or  the  B-1 
bomber.  Yet,  we  ftod  several  GAO  reports 
wlthto  the  last  year  calling  toto  question 
whether  the  planned  systems  are  the"most 
cost-effective,    survlvable,    endurable,    and 
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credible"  In  terma  of  meeting  our  strategic 
and  intelligence  requirements.  Currently, 
the  Oefenae  Department  plans  over  the 
next  six  years  to  spend  over  $18  billion  for 
improYlng  these  systems.  Among  the  OAO's 
several  criticisms  were  reservations  about 
Defense  plans  fpr  full-scale  construction  of 
a  Joint  military  statelllte  space  shutUe  oper- 
ational control  facility  because  the  oper- 
ational reqiiirements  and  costs  were  not  suf- 
fidenUy  defined.  This  facility  alone  is  esti- 
mated to  coat  $1.4  billion. 

I  could  go  on  with  many  other  examples: 

The  failure  of  the  M-1  tanks  power  train 
to  meet  the  Army's  durability  requirements. 

Plans  for  a  production  decision  for  a  new 
gim  to  counter  the  Soviet  helicopter  and 
fixed  wing  air  threat  befsre  the  evaluation 
of  system  durability  and  logistics  support. 

The  Navy's  decision  to  Increase  the  pro- 
curement of  F/A-lSs  without  a  firm  esti- 
mate with  respect  to  follow-on  procurement 
which  would  allow  contractors  time  to  ade- 
quately plan  for  long-term  prociu^ment  for 
raw  materials  and  components. 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  procure- 
m^t  of  the  new  AV-8B  aircraft  without 
first  resolving  the  question  of  the  Navy's 
ability  to  adequately- maintain  the  aircraft, 
involving  an  issue  of  limited  maintenance 
personnel,  shipboard  space  constraints,  and 
inadequate  lof^stics  support. 

Perlu^M  the  above  is  adequate  to  illus- 
trate the  range  of  issues  involved  in  the  de- 
velopment of  new  and  improved  weapons 
systems  and  particularly  to  underscore  the 
importance  of  a  careful  process  of  setting 
priorities,  planning  for  the  production  of 
systems  which  will  enable  the  Defense  De- 
partment to  not  only  reach  optimum  deci- 
sions but  also  to  monitor  and  adjust  as  prob- 
lems arise  in  the  development,  testing,  and 
production  phases.  We  have  prided  our- 
selves in  having  quaUty  superiority  over  the 
Soviets  as  offsetting  the  Soviet  production 
of  weapons  systems  in  larger  numbers.  Any 
effort  to  compress  the  time  of  the  buUdup 
in  our  own  forces  runs  a  risk  of  degrading 
the  quality  and  performance  of  the  systems 
^  themselves,  thus  removing  this  very  Impor- 
tant advantage. 

I  can  agree  with  Deputy  Secretary  Frank 
Carluccl  in  his  paper,  "Improving  The  Ac- 
quisition Process,"  when  he  says  "We  must 
examine  evolutionary  alternatives  which 
use  a  lower  risk  approach  to  technology 
than  solutions  at  the  frontier  of  technolo- 
gy." 

Before  concluding  I  want  to  add  a  brief 
word  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  main- 
taining an  adequate  industrial  base  to 
enable  us  to  quickly  step  up  the  volume  of 
war  material  that  may  be  needed  in  a  na- 
ticmal  defense  «nergency. 

A  major  factor  In  the  past  ineffectiveness 
in  planning  with  the  industrial  base  can  be 
attributed  to  the  lack  of  a  defined  role  that 
the  industrial  base  is  to  play  in  a  future  con- 
flict. Controversy  regarding  the  warning 
time,  length,  duration  and  intensity  of  a  po- 
tential war,  and  associated  materiel  needs, 
has  added  considerably  to  Industry's  uncer- 
tainty and  lack  of  commitment  for  the  plan- 
ning program. 

In  this  regard,  a  national  policy  regarding 
expectations  of  the  industrial  base  Is 
needed.  This  policy  would  assist  both  DOD 
and  Industry  in  restructuring  and  focusing 
indtistrial  planning  efforts  in  light  of  the 
perceived  role  and  resources  available  to 
achieve  it. 

In  summary,  I  commend  the  efforts  un- 

■  dertaken  by  the  current  leadership  of  the 

Department  of  Defense  to  improve  prociu^ 
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ment  p  ractices  as  outlined  in  Deputy  Secre- 
tary Girlucci's  testimony  before  the  Con- 
gress. I  [y  remarks  today  do  not  focus  on  the 
military  requirements  as  outlined  by  the 
Admlnfetration  in  its  defense  budget  goals 
nor  do  I  attempt  to  pass  Judgment  on  the 
need  for  and  balance  between  individual 
weapons  systems  which  constitute  our  gen- 
eral piapose  and  our  strategic  forces.  Both 
of  thesp  are  indeed  legitimate  issues  which 
need  to  Ise  debated  widely  in  the  Congress 
before  long-term  commitments  are  made. 
What  I  have  chosen  to  do  today  Is  to  deal 
with  tbe  separate  question  as  to  the  rate  at 
which  Che  buildup  is  taking  place  and  sched- 
uled to  take  place  over  the  next  several 
years.  Uy  conclusion  is  that  present  sched- 
ules coiistitute  unacceptable  risks  of  waste, 
mistakas,  and  even  loss  of  public  confidence 
in  the  ^als  themselves. 


SmON  TO  NOMINATION 
OF  JAMES  STEARNS 

Mr.  ^PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
recently  received  a  letter  signed  by  16 
members  of  the  Securities  Committee 
of  the  Federal  Bar  Association  urging 
me  to  continue  my  effort  to  oppose 
the  nolnination  of  James  Steams  to  be 
Chairman  of  Securities  Investor  Pro- 
tectioq  Corporation,  a  nomination 
sent  t^  the  Banking  Conmilttee  and 
the  Banking  Committee  has  acted  on 
by  a  v4ry  close  vote,  a  party  line  vote. 

The Jletter  states  that  Mr.  Steams 
does  not  have  the  professional  back- 
ground or  experience  in  securities  law 
that  fe;  essential  for  leadership  of 
SIPC.  , 

Thati  is  exactly  why  I  and  six  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  Committee  oppose 
Mr.  Steams'  nomination. 

I  sincerely  hope  the  President  will 
withdr  iw  this  nomination. 

I  asi  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  jl  refer  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recom. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRf ,  as  follows: 

ATRICK,  LOCKHART,  HOI.. 

Crkistophxr  &  PHnxiPS, 
WaihiniiUm,  D.C..  May  20. 1982. 

PROXmRK, 

D.C. 
tATOR  Proxmirz:  I  am  writing-on 
the  group  of  seciuities  lawyers 
the  attachment  -hereto.  All  of  the 
attorneys  are  members  of  the  Executive 
Council  of  the  Federal  Seciuities  Law  Com- 
mittee of  the  Federal  Bar  Association.  We 
are  writing  individually,  however,  and  not 
on  behalf  of  the  Council,  to  express  concern 
over  th^  nomination  of  James  O.  Steams  to 
be  Chakman  of  the  Secujitles  Investor  Pro- 
tection Association  ("SIPC").  We  have  no 
political  axe  to  grind  and.  indeed,  we 
8eldom-*-lf  ever— have  felt  it  was  necessary 
to  express  our  views  with  respect  to  a  Presi- 
dential nominee.  We  do  so  at  this  time  be- 
cause we  believe  that  Mr.  Steams  does  not 
have  the  professional  background  or  experi- 
ence in  securities  law  that  Is  essential  for 
leadership  of  SIPC. 

As  you  know,  SIPC  is  a  Oovemment  in- 
strumentality which  is  designed  to  maintain 
investor  confidence  in  the  securities  indus- 
try by  providing  insurance  for  customer  ac- 


counts in  brokerage  firms  in  the  event  of  in- 
solvency. Is  is.  in  a  real  sense,  a  crises  pre- 
paredness agency.  Its  everyday  operations 
in  good  times  tend  to  be  routine,  but  in  case 
of  an  insolvency  by  one  or  more  brokerage 
firms,  it  must  move  quickly  to  marshall 
assets,  relMse  securities  and  funds  to  cus- 
tomers, settle  accounts  of  the  firm,  and  liq- 
uidate the  I  same.  The  agency  has  a  very 
small  prof^onal  staff.  Effective  function- 
ing of  SIPq  requires  a  chairman  who  has  a 
backgrounc^  of  experience  in  the  securities 
industry  or  In  securities  regulation.   . 

Each  of  t^e  past  Chairmen  of  SIPC,  with- 
out questioh.  has  possessed  these  quallflca- 
tloBs  and  ^e  agency  has  effectively  ful- 
filled its  function  of  protecting  investors 
and  malntatiing  confidence  in  the  securities 
industry.  IkA-.  Steams,  however,  is  a  rancher 
and  duster  pilot  by  profession,  whose  public 
service  luubeen  largely  limited  to  appoint- 
ments in  dalifomla,  agricultural  agencies, 
and  as  the  IMrector  of  the  Office  of  Alcohol 
Fuels,  Department  of  Energy.  Mr.  Steams' 
background!  obviously  bears  no  relation  to 
the  securities  business,  and  his  appointment 
as  Chairman  of  SIPC  would  raise  a  grave 
question  as  to  whether  the  agency  would 
have  the  leadAvhip  necessary  tb  perform  its 
critical  function  in  times  of  Industry  crises. 

For  thes4  reasons  we  respectfully  urge' 
that  you  coiitinue  to  oppose  the  nomination 
of   Mr.   Steams   to   become   Chairman   of 
SIPC.  I 


Sinceiely  yours. 
Attachment. 


Richard  M.  Prhxips. 


Meyer  lOsenberg:  Rosenman.  Colin. 
Freund,  Le^  4e  Cohen.  1300  19th  Street, 
N.W.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

Solomon  Preedman:  Davis  A  Cox,  1707  H 
Street,  N.WJ,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Professor  Robert  J.  Haft:  Georgetown 
Law  Center;  600  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.W.. 
Washington!,  D.C.  20001. 

Dennis  J.i  Lehr  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815 
Connecticut]  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. I 

Paul  J.  Mason:  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Bren- 
nan.  1666  K  Street,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  ] 

Herbert  S.  Mllsteln:  Kohn.  Milsteln  & 
Cohen.  I77#  K  Street.  N.W.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  j 

Allan  S.J  Mostoff:  Dechert,  Price  A 
Rhoads.  888  17th  Street.  N.W..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  I 

Fred  A.  lUttle:  Shaw.  Kttman,  Potts  & 
Trowbridge.  1800  M  Street,  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  204>36. 

Harvey  4  PI":  Fried.  Frank.  Harris. 
Shriver  &  Hampelman.  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  N.^.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

Irving  M.  Pollack,  13010  Carney  Street, 
Wheaton,  Maryland  20006. 

Dean  Doaald  E.  Schwartz:  Georgetown 
Law  Center!  600  New  Jersey  Avenue,  N.W., 
Washingtori  D.C.  20001. 

David  SU^ier,  1775  K  Street,  N.W.,  Wash- 
ington. D.cJ  20006. 

Wallace  i.  Timmeny:  Kutak.  Rock  te 
Huie,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  N.W., 
WashingtoiYD.C.  20006. 

Stephen  J.  Weiss:  Arent  Fox,  Kintner, 
Plotkin  A  Kahn.  1815  H  Street,  N.W., 
Waahingtonl  D.C.  20006. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  I  thank  the  leader,  and  I 
yield  the  floor. 


^ 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  to  the  majority 
leader  such  time  as  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  need  for  my  time  remaining  under 
the  standing  order,  and  I  yield  it  back. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  for  rea- 
sons that  were  not  anticipated  at  the 
time  special  orders  were  provided  for. 
Senators  carmot  appear  in  the  Cham- 
ber to  claim  their  time  in  the  sequence 
they  were  ordered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
three  Senators  awarded  special  orders 
today  may  appear  and  claim  that  time 
in  whatever  sequence  they  seek  recog- 
nition.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
once  again  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
.  quorum  on  the  same  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorimi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Only  last  week  Jones  was  successfully 
apprehended  in  Birmingham.  Ala.  I 
understand  that  he  has  now  waived 
extradition  and  will  be  returned  to  the 
State  of  Georgia  for  trial  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Davis  murder  as  well  as 
to  serve  the  remainder  of  his  original 
^sentence. 

It  is  incidents  like  the  Jones  case 
which  cause  law-abiding  citizens  to  in- 
creasingly doubt  the  credibility  of  our 
criminal  justice  system.  A  convicted 
murderer  is  furloughed  from  a  life 
sentence,  fails  to  return  and  is  later  in- 
dicted for  another  equally  violent 
murder.  In  the  face  of  mounting  tend- 
encies to  violent  crime,  we  must  make 
a  strong  commitment  to  stricter  and 
effective  enforcement  of  the  criminal 
laws.  The  fight  against  crime  must 
have  meaningful  support  in  all  areas 
of  the  criminal  justice  system— includ- 
ing bail,  sentencing,  parole  and  proba- 
tion. The  Senate  should  consider  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  as  a  signifi- 
cant and  necessary  step  in'  that  direc- 
tion. 


BAIL  REFORM 


CRIME  CONTROL 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems which  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1982  addresses  are  readily  familiar 
even  to  the  most  casual  follower  of  the 
morning  newspaper  or  the  evening 
news.  Crime,  as  well  as  the  fear  and  vi- 
olence which  accompany  It.  strikes 
much  too  close  to  home  for  far  too 
many  Americans.  Despite  that  fact, 
our  criminal  justice  system  remains 
long  overdue  for  needed  reform.  Ex- 
amples which  point  to  that  conclusion 
abound. 

One  can  be  found  in  the  case  of 
Robert  Lee  Jones.  On  July  23,  1974, 
Jones  was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  life 
imprisorunent,  after  having  been  con- 
victed of  the  shotgtm  murder  of  Jack 
BeU  in  Pulton  County,  Ga.  The  Geor- 
gia Supreme  Court  affirmed  his  con- 
viction on  April  8,  1975.  Jones  was 
serving  his  life  sentence  at  the  Terrell 
County  Correctional  Institution  when, 
on  November  24.  1979.  prison  authori- 
ties released  him  for  a  temporary  60- 
hour  "Thanksgiving  furlough."  Jones 
never  returned  to  the  institution  and 
was  subsequently  listed  by  prison  au- 
thorities in  the  "escapee"  category. 

On  March  26.  1982.  Francis  Tuck 
Davis  was  murdered  with  an  ice  pick  in 
an  Atlanta.  Ga..  bus  station.  On  April 
30,  1982,  the  same  Robert  Lee  Jones 
who  had  been  convicted  of  murder  and 
sentenced  to  life  in  1974  was  indicted 
on  State  charges  for  the  Davis  murder. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  Senator  Nuwif  and  I  introduced 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982,  S. 
2543.  The  bill  contains  provisions  of 
several  bills  that  we  had  introduced 
earlier  this  Congress,  and  it  is  de- 
signed to  cut  drug  trafficking  and 
reduce  violent  crime.  We  introduced 
the  bill  to  underscore  our  concern  that 
the  Senate  take  action  this  session  on 
anticrime  bills. 

One  of  the  titles  of  S.  2543  is  a  bail 
reform  proposal.  It  recognizes  that 
today's  bail  laws  have  been  ineffective 
in  dealing  with  big  team  drug  traffick- 
ers who  are  arrested.  All  too  frequent- 
ly, these  people  simply  pay  their  bond, 
no  matter  how  high  it  is,  and  then 
never  show  up  for  trial. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  Crime  did 
a  study  that  showed  just  how  serious 
th^  revolving  door  situation  with 
regard  to  drug  dealers  and  bail  is.  The 
crime  subconunittee  asked  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts  do  a 
survey  of  bail  in  different  U.S.  district 
courts  across  the  United  States.  One 
of  the  courts  surveyed  was  the  Federal 
District  Court  for  south  Florida.  As 
many  of  my  colleagues  know,  south 
Florida  has  become  a  major  gateway 
for  the  flow  of  illegal  drugs  into  the 
country.  The  results  of  this  bail  survey 
show  how  seriously  the  ball  system 
has  broken  down  in  relation  to  drug 
traffickers.  It  gives  meaning  to  the 
idea  that  today's  bail  bond  laws,  as 
they  apply  to  persons  arrested  on  drug 
trafficking  charges,  have  created  a  re- 
volving door  situation. 

Arrest  records  in  the  Federal  courts 
bear  out  the  fact  that  Miami  has 
become  the  drug  capital  of  the  coun- 
try. On  a  nationwide  basis,  less  than  1 


out  of  5  defendants  prosecuted  are 
charged  with  drug  charges.  In  south 
Florida  however,  almost  half  of  all 
prosecutions  are  based  on  drug 
charges.  With  this  large  number  of 
drug  related  arrests  in  mind,  its  worth 
looking  at  how  bail  has  worked  in 
south  Florida's  Federal  courts.  The 
basic  fbiding  is  this:  In  south  Florida. 
1  out  or  every  6  persons  arrested  on 
drug  charges  jumps  bail.  This  "failure 
to  appear"  rate  is  eight  times  greater 
than  the  national  average.  Now  it 
would  be  easy  to  say  that  the  answer 
to  this  problem  would  be  to  set  bail  at 
a  higher  level.  Unfortunately  however, 
money  bail  in  Florida's  southern  dis- 
trict is  normally  set  at  a  much  higher 
level  than  it  is  anywhere  else  in  the 
country.  In  south  Florida,  bail  for 
drug  defendants  is  set  above  $20,000 
almost  two-thirds  of  the  time.  In  the 
rest  of  the  country,  it  is  set  above 
$20,000  only  about  a  quarter  of  the 
time.  Nevertheless,  dnig  traffickers, 
with  their  easy  access  to  narcotjcs 
profits,  would  :ather  forfeit  bail,  no 
matter  how  high  it  is  set,  than  show 
up  for  trial.  In  fact,  in  south  Florida, 
the  average  bail  level  for  drug  defend- 
ants who  fail  to  show  up  once  they  are 
released  is  $75,800.  And  at  last  count, 
over  300  drug  related  baU  Jumpers  in 
south  Florida  were  still  at  large. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  worth  keeping  in 
mind  that  $75,800  is  the  average 
amount  of  bail  forfeited  by  those  drug 
dealers  who  jump  bail.  It  is  not  an  iso- 
lated instance.  It  is  the  norm.  It  is  also 
worth  taking  a  look  at  some  of  the 
characteristics  of  these  bail  jumpers. 
Sixteen  percent  of  them  had  prior 
criminal  convictions,  and  half  of  those 
convictions  were  for  drug  related  of- 
fenses. Over  85  percent  of  the  bail 
jumpers  had  been  in  south  Florida  for 
less  than  1  month  at  the  time  that 
they  arrested.  OrUy  17  percent  were 
American  citizens,  and  74  percent  were 
of  undetermined  citizenship. 

These  figures,  taken  together!  give 
us  a  pretty  good  composite  picture  of 
the  person  who  jumps  bail  after  he 
has  been  arrested  for  drug  trafficking. 
He  is  a  person  who  has  just  arrived  in 
town  from  out  of  the  country,  and  he 
may  have  a  prior  criminal  record.  One 
thing  Is  certain:  If  he  is  arrested,  he  is 
ready  and  able  to  pay  a  lot  of  money 
to  avoid  trail,  over  $75,000  on  the  aver- 
age, title  II  of  S.  2543  is  designed  to 
close  this  revolving  door  situation.  It 
enables  a  judge  who  is  consideriiig  bail 
for  a  person  arrested  on  drug  traffick- 
ing charges  to  look  at  the  person's 
prior  criminal  convictions,  or  to  deter- 
mine if  he  is  traveling  with  a  false 
passport,  or  if  he  is  an  illegal  alien.  In 
such  cases,  the  person  would  not  auto- 
matically be  eligible  for  ball.  The  re- 
volving door  would  be  shut. 
'Mr.  President,  we  need  to  reform  our 
bail  laws,  so  that  drug  traffickers  who 
are  arrested  come  to  justice.  We  can 
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do  that,  but  only  if  we  are  ready  and 
willing  to  move  on  an  anticrime  pack- 
age of  bills  this  session. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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.  S.  2862— DEPARTMENT  OP 
ENERGY  REORGANIZATION 
(Introduced  by  Mr.  Roth,  for  him- 
self,  Mr.   Bakkr.  Mr.   McClttm,   Mr. 
Packwooo.  and  Mr.  Tower.) 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  at  the  ad- 
ministration's request  I  am  today  in- 
troducing legislation  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Energy  by  merging  it 
with  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
The  intent  of  this  proposal  is  to  create 
a  more  streamlined  and  efficient  ap- 
proach to  Federal  energy  activities. 
and  to  bring  to  an  end  the  organiza- 
tional upheaval  that  currently  exists 
in  the  Energy  Department. 

When  the  Congress  esUblished  the 
Department  of  Energy  in  1977  it  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  United 
States  might  face  a  chronic  shortage 
of  certain  energy  resources  and  that 
this  circumstanc»  would  threaten  the 
security  and  welfare  of  the  Nation. 
Congress  foimd  that  the  Federal  pro- 
grams intended  to  address  these  issues 
were  fragmented,  and  lacking  in  both 
focus  and  coordination.  It  concluded 
that  a  strong  response  was  merited  to 
consolidate  energy  program  responsi- 
bility for  improved  coordination  and  in 
order  to  place  greater  emphasis  on 
programs  to  increase  supply  and  de- 
crease demand. 

At  this  Juncture  few  observers  of  the 
national  energy  effort  would  argue 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
adequately  met  the  goals  and  expecta- 
tions of  its  creaters.  As  a  1980  over- 
sight report  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  stated,  "•  •  •  The 
Department  and  its  officers  have  been 
at  the  center  of  controversy  on  energy 
policy  in  all  areas.  Criticism  has  come 
from  all  quarters;  Some  have  advocat- 
ed removing  major  programs  or  func- 
tions from  the  Department,  or  abolish- 
ing it  completely." 

In  his  December  17,  1981,  statement 
on  his  energy  policy  President  Reagan 
described  the  excessive  regulation  that 
led  to  his  decision  to  reorganize  the 
Department  of  Energy.  In  Justifjring 
this  approach  the  administration  has 
pointed  to  subsidy  programs  that  have 
created  >an  artificial  demand  for  new 
energy  technologies  that  have  failed 
to  meet  the  market  test.  Additionally, 
ill-conceived  regulation  that  has  im- 
peded new  source  development,  dis- 


courag^  conservation,  and  distorted 
distrib  ition  is  identified  as  a  rationale 
for  this  reorganization  proix>sal.  In 
short.  In  reviewing  the  increased  Fed- 
eral itivolvement  in  energy  policy 
which  I  was  triggered  by  the  energy 
shortages  of  the  1970's.  the  adminis- 
tration has  ctmcluded  that  "the  over- 
whelming evidence  of  that  involve- 
ment indicates  that  the  attempt  was  a 
wholeside  failure." 

Shor^omings  in  the  Department  of 
Energj^  do  indeed  exist.  The  placement 
of  Ion*  established,  frequently  com- 
peting.] and  sometimes  contradictory 
prograiis  in  the  Department  created 
conflict,  inefficiency  and  poor  pro- 
gram performance.  Management  and 
administrative  problems  in  the  areas 
of  polldy  and  planning,  staffing  conti- 
nuity qnd  contracting  have  hampered 
the  performance  of  the  Energy  De- 
partment, led  to  the  inefficient  em- 
plosrmetit  of  resourced  and  eroded  the- 
supporl  in  the  Congress  for  the  orga- 
nization. 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation 
to  address  these  problems  within  the 
Federal  level  energy  establishment. 
This  bill  takes  the  best  aspects  of 
what  mas  accomplished  in  the  earlier 
consolidation  of  Federal  energy  fimc- 
tion.  and  streamlines  it  by  eliminating 
the  aciivities  in  which  the  Federal 
presence  has  been  improductive.  In 
this  fine-tuning  process,  existing 
energy  functions  will  be  integrated 
with  thp  related  programs  in  the  Com- 
merce Department.  This  reorganiza- 
tion wiil  permit  the  improved  oper- 
ation of  national  energy  programs  in  a 
more  cost  effective  manner. 

In  considering  this  proposal  I  en- 
courage! my  colleagues  to  bear  in  mind 
that  it  h  not  an  effort  to  denigrate  the 
nations)  energy  functions.  I  strongly 
believe  ;  energy  preparedness  remains 
an  important  national  priority  to 
insure  fhe  strength  of  our  economy, 
and  to  protect  our  national  security 
and  the  well-being  or  our  people. 

There  exists  a  pervasive  need  for  a 
dependable  energy  supply  for  the  in- 
dustrial and  agricultural  sectors  of  our 
economy,  for  our  military  readiness, 
and  for  Ithousands  of  daily  activities  in 
each  of  I  our  lives.  For  all  of  these  rea- 
sons energy  represents  a  central  factor 
in  our  society  that  merits  an  even- 
handed,  consistent  and  controlled  Fed- 
eral pre^nce. 

In  deling  the  appropriate  structure 
for  energy  programs  this  legislation 
seeks  td  emphasize  the  civilian  energy 
research  and  development  and  energy 
weapons  programs  that  will  meet 
these  iknportant  national  concerns. 
These  programs  will  not  take  a  back 
seat  position  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Rather  they  will  be  grant- 
ed the  organizational  stature  and  the 
policy  focus  that  they  need,  that  they 
deserve^  and  that  will  permit  them  to 
satisfy  ( ur  national  energy  needs. 
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As  the  C  ommittee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  pn  ceeds  with  its  consideration 
of  this  me  isure  I  will  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  s€>veral  other  aspects  of  this 
issue.  In  6ur  search  for  the  desirable 
organization  of  energy  programs  we 
should  remain  aware  of  the  need  to 
retain  a  balanced  approach  to  energy 
programs,  and  avoid  a  one-sided  strate- 
gy for  national  preparedness  in  this 
cruicial  policy  area. 

Additionally,  I  feel  that  as  we  seek 
to  move  this  reorganization  legislation 
we  must  remain  fully  aware  of  its 
impact  on  ithe  existing  Commerce  De- 
partment programs.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  know,  the  role  of  national 
trade  programs  in  our  effort  to  remain 
competitive  in  the  international  mar- 
kets is  a  primary  concern  of  mine.  In 
the  consideration  of  the  Energy  De- 
partment reorganization  I  will  seek  to 
strengthen!  the  Commerce  trade  pro- 
"grams.  with  an  eye  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  an  independent  Federal  De- 
partment if  Trade  in  the  next  Con- 
gress. I 

These  goals,  the  insurance  of  a  co- 
herent energy  policy,  and  the  need  to 
cut  out  unproductive  and  costly 
energy  regilations  make  this  proposal 
a  laudable  effort.  Underlying  all  of  the 
reasons  for  introducing  the  bill  and 
moving  quickly  to  its  consideration, 
however,  is  the  need  for  sUbility  in 
the  energy  program  area.  Important 
functions  And  valuable  expertise  that 
ciurently  r^ide  In  the  Energy  Depart- 
ment are  threatened  by  the  uncertain- 
ty that  now  shrouds  the  Department. 
This  situation  In  which  programs  trail 
off  without  adequate  congressional 
review  and  the  competent  personnel 
leave  the  Department  for  a  more  cer- 
tain form  df  employment  bodes  ill  for 
our  energy  preparedness  and  inde- 
pendence and  therefore  is  wholly  un- 
acceptable. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  hop<  to  move  quickly  to  hear- 
ings in  orde  r  to  receive  the  public  com- 
ment and  the  testimony  of  expert  wit- 
nesses as  $re  seek  to  formulate  the 
most  desirible  organization  for  our 
Federal  energy  programs.  The  com- 
mittee will  jstudy  carefully  the  details 
of  this  complex  piece  of  legislation, 
amending  it  where  appropriate.  In  this 
process  we  irill  actively  seek  the  assist- 
ance of  Senator  McClure  and  the 
members  of  the  Energy  Committee.  It 
is  important  that  this  reorganization 
legislation  adequately  protect  all  inter- 
ests affected  by  Federal  energy  policy 
while  insurfeg  the  effective  implemen- 
tation of  that  policy. 

The  PRBSmiNG  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brady).  Thfe  bill  will  be  received  and 
appropriately  referred. 

The  executive  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived as  iq  executive  session  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

Mr.  ROTSH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  jconsent  that  the  text  of 


the  bill  and  the  text  the  Senate  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2562 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Energy  Re- 
organization Act  of  1982". 
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Sec.  612.  Delegation  and  Assignment. 

Sec.  613.  Reorguilzation. 

Sec.  614.  Rules. 

Sec.  615.  Subpoena. 

Sec.  616.  Contracts. 

Sec.  617.  Acquisition   and   Maintenance   of 

Property. 
Sec.  618.  Faculties  Construction. 
Sec.  619.  Use  of  Facilities. 
Sec.  620.  Field  Offices. 
Sec.  621.  InteUectual  Property  Rights. 
Sec.  622.  Right  to  Intervene  in  Commission 

Proceedings. 
Sec.  623.  Authorization. 
Sec.  624.  Initiation  of  Rulemaking  Proceed- 


ings Before  Commission. 
TITLE  VII-TRANSmONAL,  SAVINGS, 
AND  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  701.  Transfer  and  Allocations  of  Ap- 
propriations and  Personnel. 

Sec.  702.  Effect  on  Personnel. 

Sec.  703.  Incidental  Transfers. 

Sec.  704.  Savings  Provisions. 

Sec.  705.  Separability. 

Sec.  706.  Reference. 

Sec.  707.  Presidential  Authority. 

Sec.  708.  Conforming        and        Technical 
Amendments. 

Sec.  709.  Repeals. 

Sec.  710.  Transition.    * 

Sec.  711.  Environmental      Impact      State- 
ments. 


TITLE  Vni— EPPECnVE.DATE  AND 
INTERIM  APPOINTMENT 

Sec.  801.  Effective  date. 
Sec.  802.  Interim  appointment. 
TITLE  I— FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSES; 
DEFINITIONS 
miDniGs  A)n>  purposes 
Szc.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  ensuring  that  the  American  people 
have  the  ability  to  plan  for  and  meet  their 
present  and  future  energy  needs  remains  a 
national  priority  and  is  essential  If  we  are  to 
meet  our  economic  and  social  objectives  and 
provide  for  our  Nation's  defense; 

(2)  experience  has  demonstrated  that  the 
abUity  of  the  American  people  to  determine 
and  satisfy  their  energy  needs  will  be  en- 
hanced by  increasing  our  reliance  on  the 
marlcetplace  to  allocate  resources  and  reduc- 
ing our  dependence  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  energy  planner,  manager,  and  regu- 
lator. 

(3)  increased  reliance  on  market  mecha- 
nisms win  permit  the  Federal  Government 
to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the  efficient 
and  effective  performance  of  a  more  clearly 
defined  set  of  important  energy  responsibil- 
ities, including— 

(A)  creating,  through  sound  and  stable 
fiscal,  monetary,  and  regulatory  policies,  a 
climate  that  encourages  businesses  and  Indi- 
viduals to  produce  and  use  energy  and  other 
resources  efficiently; 

<B)  integrating  the  development  of  energy 
policy  with  the  Government's  overall  eco- 
nomic policymaking  process  to  assure  con- 
sistency and  to  improve  the  likelihood  that 
policies  will  be  attuned  to  the  needs  of 
energy  producers,  business  at  large,  and 
energy  consimiers; 

(C)  supporting  national  defense  needs; 

(D)  reducing  the  Nations  vulnerability  to 
major  energy  supply  disruptions; 

(E)  providing  support  to  the  private  sector 
for  research  and  development  not  otherwise 
likely  to  be  undertaken  but  which  is  essen- 
tial to  achieving  national  objectives; 

(F)  performing  functions  which  tradition- 
ally have  been  viewed  as  governmental  in 
nature,  such  as  stewardship  of  Federal  re- 
source reserves  and  utility  regulation  re- 
quired by  law;  and 

(G)  working  In  harmony  with  other  na- 
tions to  achieve  solutions  to  shared  energy 
problems;  and 

(4)  recognizing  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment should  concentrate  its  efforts  on  these 
essential  taslcs  while  leaving  the  rest  to  pri- 
vate decision  and  Intltlative  and  recognizing 
further  that  these  tasks  can  be  performed 
by  other  Federal  agencies  eliminates  the 
justification  for  the  expenditure  of  public 
funds  to  maintain  the  Department  of 
Energy  as  an  independent  Federal  entity, 
(b)  The  purposes  of  this  Act  are— 
(1)  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  the  Department  of 


Commerce,  the  Department  of  the  Interior, 
the  E>epartment  of  Justice,  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  an  independent  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission;  and 

(2)  to  maintain  continuity  in  vital  pro- 
grams and  to  increase  the  efficiency  of  their 
operations. 

DZFivmoits 

Sbc.  102.  As  used  in  this  Act,  unless  other- 
wise indicated  by  the  context  of  the  term— 

(1)  "Commission"  means  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory-  Commission; 

(2)  "Department"  means  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, the  Department  of  Agriculture,  or  the 
E>epartment  of  Justice  for  purposes  of  titles 
VI,  VII.  and  VIII,  as  appropriately  deter- 
mined by  the  context  of  the  Act. 

(3)  "function"  includes  any  duty,  obliga- 
tion, power,  authority,  responsibility,  right, 
privilege;  activity,  or  program;  and 

(4)  "perform"  or  "performance",  when 
used  in  relation  to  a  function,  includes  the 
exercise  of  power,  authority,  rights,  and 
privileges. 

(5)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  tlie  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  or  the  Attor- 
ney General,  for  purposes  of  titles  VI,  VII, 
and  VIII.  as  appropriately  determined  by 
the  context. 


RKLATIONSHIP  WITH  STATU 

Sec.  103.  Whenever  any  proposed  action 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  conflicts 
with  the  energy  plan  of  any  SUte.  the  De- 
partment shall  give  due  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  such  State,  and  where  practicable, 
shall  attempt  to  resolve  such  conflict 
through  consultations  with  appropriate 
State  officials.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  authority  of  any  SUte  over  mat- 
ters exclusively  within  its  Jurisdiction. 
TITLE  II— TRANSFERS  OP  FUNCTIONS 
Transfers  to  the  DKPARnaifT  or  ComiEXCx 

Sec.  201.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to,  and 
vested  In,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  all 
functions  vested  in,  or  delegated  to,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  or  with  respect  to— 

(1)  the  Atoralc  Energy  Act  of  1054  (42 
U.S.C.  {{2011-2296); 

(2)  the  Federal  Noimudear  Energy  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  {{  5901-5920); 

(3)  the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
(42  U.S.C.  {{5801.  5811-20.  5871-79.  and 
5891): 

(4)  the  Geothermal  Energy  Research,  De- 
velopment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974 
(30U.S.C.  {{  1101-1164); 

(5)  the  Solar  Energy  Research,  Develop- 
ment, and  Demonstration  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  {{  5551-5566); 

(6)  the  Solar  Heating  and  Cooling  Demon- 
stration Act  of  1974  (42  UAC.  {{5501- 
5517); 

(7)  the  Electric  and  Hybrid  Vehicle  Re- 
search. Development  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1976  (15  U.S.C.  {{  2501-2514); 

(8)  the  Automotive  Propulsion  Research 
and  Development  Act  of  1978  (15  UJ5.C. 
{{  2701-2710); 

(9)  the  Solar  Photovoltaic  Energy  Re- 
search, Development,  and  Demonstration 
Act  Of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  {{  5581-5594); 

(10)  section  112  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  {  5907a); 

(11)  sections  105,  106,  and  107  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  Act  of  1978— avUlan 
Applications  (92  U£.C.  {{53.  54,  and  22 
U.S.C.  {  3224a); 
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(12)  the  Oeothermal  Energy  Act  of  1980 
(30  U.S.C.  S  J  1501-1542): 

(13)  the  Magnetic  Piulon  Engineering  Act 
of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  Si  9301-9312); 

(14)  the  Wind  Energy  Systems  Act  of  1980 
(42  U.S.C.  11  9201-9213): 

(15)  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conver- 
sion Research,  Development  and  Demon- 
stration Act  (42  U.S.C.  {{  9001-9009); 

(16)  the  Ocean  Thermal  Energy  Conver- 
sion Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C.  {  9101-9167); 

(17)  the  Methane  TransporUtion  Re- 
search, E)evelopinent.  and  Demonstration 
Act  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  9:  3801-3810); 

(18)  titles  VIII  and  sections  901-907  of  the 
Surface  Mining  Control  and  Reclamation 
Act  of  1977,  relating  to  university  coal  re- 
search laboratories,  and  energy  resource 
graduate  fellowships  (30  U.S.C.  it  1311-16 
and  1321-27); 

(19)  chapter  641  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  relating  to  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 
serves; 

(20)  the  Nuclear  Safety  Research,  Devel- 
opment and  Demonstration  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  ii  9701-9708); 

(21)  the  Atomic  Energy  Community  Act  of 
1955  (42  U.S.C.  ii  2301-2394); 

(22)  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of 
1978  (22  U.S.C,  ii  3201-3282); 

(23)  the  West  Valley  Demonstration  Proj- 
ect Act  (42  U.S.C.  i  2021a  nt); 

(24)  the  Euratom  Cooperation  Act  of  1958 
(42  U.S.C.  ii  2291-2296); 

'  (25)  the  Atomic  Weapons  and  Special  Nu- 
clear Materials  Rewards  Act  of  1955  (SO 
U.S.C.  i  47a-47f ), 

(26)  the  Uranium  Mill  TaUlngs  Radiation 
Control  Act  of  1978  (42  U.S.C.  ii  2014,  2021- 
22.  2111,  2113-14,  2201,  7901.  7911-25,  7941- 
42); 

(27)  title  II  of  the  Act  of  June  16,  1972, 
Pub.  L.  No.  92-314  (86  SUt.  226),  relating  to 
financial  assistance  for  the  State  of  Colora- 
do to  limit  exposure  to  radiation  from  urani- 
um mill  tailings  in  Grand  Junction.  Colora- 
do: 

(28)  section  102,  title  II,  and  title  III  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  il6211,  6261-62.  6271-75.  6291-6317. 
6321-27,  6341-46,  6361-63.  6372-711,  and 
6372-721,  and  15  U.S.C.  ii  2001-12); 

(29)  the  National  Energy  Conservation 
Policy  Act.  Pub.  L.  No.  95-619  (codified  in 
scattered  sections  of  12,  15,  23  and  42 
U.S.C.).  including  section  641  thereof  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
709(a)  of  thU  Act; 

(30)  the  Emergency  Energy  Conservation 
Act  of  1979  (42  U.S.C.  ii  6261-62,  6422 
8501-8541); 

(31)  the  Energy  Conservation  and  Produc- 
tion Act,  Pub.  L.  No.  94-385  (codified  in  scat- 
tered sections  of  12,  15,  and  42  U.S.C.),  in- 
cluding section  304  of  that  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
i  6833)  relating  to  development  and  promul- 
gation of  energy  conservation  standards  for 
new  buildings; 

(32)  section  509  of  the  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  Act  of  1970  (12  U.S.C.  il701z- 
8); 

(33)  the  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  by  this  Act  (15 
U.S.C.  ii761-790h); 

(34)  sections  2,  11  and  12  of  the  Energy 
supply  and  Environmental  Coordination  Act 
of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  ii  792,  796  and  797); 

(35)  the  National  Energy  Extension  Serv- 
ice Act  (42  U.S.C.  ii  7001-7011); 

U6)  the  EInergy  Security  Act,  Pub.  L.  No. 
96-294  (codified  in  scattered  sections  of  7. 
10.  12,  15,  16.  30.  42  and  50  App.  U.S.C.) 
except  for  functions  transferred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  .Agriculture  by  section  203(1)  of 
this  Act; 
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(37)  t^e  Alaska  Federal-Civilian  Energy 
Elfflcienty  Swap  Act  of  1980  (40  U.S.C. 
ii  795-7>5d); 


May  2k,  1982 


May  24,  1982 
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tion  106  of  the  Act  of  October  15. 

L.  No.  95-134  as  added  by  section 

le  Act  of  March  12.  1980.  Pub.  L. 

15  (48  U.S.C.  i  1681  nt).  relating  to 

care  program  for  certain  Marshall 


(38) 
1977 
102  of 
No.  96 
a  medic 
Islande 

(39)  saction  604(c)-(e)  of  the  Act  of  De- 
cember 24,  1980,  Pub.  L.  No.  96-597  (48 
U.S.C.  iil492(c)-(e)).  relating  to  a  compre- 
hensive energy  plan  for  insular  areas: 

(40)  sflttion  232  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  ld62  (19  U.S.C.  ii  1862); 

(41)  pi  rt  B  of  Title  I  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Coiservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  ii6231- 
6246)  reatlng  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve; 

(42)  th  e  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  11  >78.  Pub.  L.  No.  95-617  (codified  in 
scatterec  sections  of  15.  16,  30.  42,  and  43 
U.S.C.).  fexcept  for  fimctions  transferred  to 
the  Commission  by  section  503  of  this  Act; 

(43)  the  Powerplant  and  Industrial  Fuel 
Use  Act  of  1978,  Pud.  L.  No.  95-620  (codified 
in  scattered  sections  of  15,  42,  45  and  49 
U.S.C.);  J 

(44)  t»  Defense  Production  Act  of  1950 
(50  U.S.q.  App.  ii  2061-2169):  . 

(45)  thfc  Act  of  May  16,  1910.  and  other  au- 
thorities! formerly  exercised  by  the  Bureau 
of  Minei,  but  limit«d  to  fuel  supply  and 
demand  'analysis  and  data  gathering,  and 
coal  preparation  and  analysis: 

(46)  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
ii717-7H7w),  insofar  as  it  pertains  to  the 
import  and  export  of  natural  gas; 

(47)  trie  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
ii791a-aB8(c)),  insofar  as  it  pertains  to 
export  oil  electricity. 

(48)  sections  207  and  504(b)(3)  of  the  Nat- 
ural Gal  Policy  Act  of  1978  (15  U.S.C. 
ii3347.  1414(b)(3))  Insofar  as  they  pertain 
to  imported  natural  gas; 

(49)  the  establishment  and  review  of  pri- 
orities fof  curtailments  of  natural  gas  as  set 
forth  in  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and  the  Natu- 
ral Gas  Bolicy  Act; 

(50)  th^  functions  set  forth  in  the  Inter- 
state Coiimerce  Act  (codified  in  scattered 
sections  »f  15  and  49  U.S.C),  and  other  stat- 
utes whi^h  formerly  vested  authority  in  the 
Interstete  Commerce  Commission  or  the 
chalrmad  and  members  thereof,  relating  to 
transportation  of  oU  by  pipeline,  except  as 
provided  In  section  503(a)(4)  of  this  Act; 

(51)  title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  19B1  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  func- 
tions traasferrred  by  this  section;  and 

(52)  any  other  law  or  authority,  except  as 
otherwis*  provided  for  in  this  Act. 

(b)  Tha  Secretary  may  exercise  any  power 
of  the  Co  tnmission— 

(1)  unc  er  sections  8,  9,  13  through  17,  20 
and  21  cf  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
ii717g.  '  17h,  7171-717P,  717s,  717t),  to  the 
extent  h(  determines  it  necessary  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  functions  vested  in  him  under 
the  Natural  Gas  Act  by  this  Act:  and 

(2)  undfer  sections  4,  301,  302,  306  through 
309.  and  312  through  316  of  the  Federal 
Power  A<  t  (16  U.S.C.  ii  797,  825.  825a.,  825€- 
825h.  82$k-825o).  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines it  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  vested  in  him  by  section 
201(a)(47^  of  this  Act. 

(c)  All]  functions  of  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  the  Department  of  Energy  with 
respect  t^—    • 

( 1 )  esta)t>lishing  and  implementing  policies 
regarding  international  energy  issues  that 
affect  energy  research,  development,  utiliza- 
tion. sup|»ly  and  conservation  in  the  United 
States,  aad 


(2)  undert4king  activities  involving  the  in- 
tegration of  foreign  and  domestic  energy 
policy,  including  the  provision  of  independ- 
ent technical  advice  to  the  President  on 
international  negotiations  involving  energy 
resources,  eriergy  technologies  and  nuclear 
weapons        j 

are  transferi'ed  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce and  a^e  to  be  exercised  in  a  manner 
that  assures  continued-  coordination  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense and  tfce  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 
With  respect  to  functions  transferred  by 
pe  Secretary  of  State  shall  ex- 
authority  for  the  conduct  of 


this  section, 
ercise  prima 
foreign  polici 


TRAMSr 


See.  202.  Tt 
vested  in,  tl 
functions  ve^ 
retary  of 


5  TO  THE  DEPAKTMXirr  OF  THE 
IirTERIOH 

tiere  are  transferred  to,  and  In- 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  all 

feed  in,  or  delegated  to  the  Sec- 

ijergy  and  the  Department  of 

Energy  unde^  or  with  respect  to— 

(1)  Section  j  5  of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
1944  (16  U.SC.  !825s).  and  all  other  func- 
tions of  the  I  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the 
Department  *f  Energy,  with  respect  to— 

(A)  the  Southeastern  Power  Adminstra- 
tion;  I 

(B)  the  Solithwestem  Power  Administra- 
tion; [ 

(C)  the  Alafka  Power  Administration: 

(D)  the  Bohnevllle  Power  Administration 
including,  but  not  limited  to.  the  authority 
contained  in  j  the  Bonneville  Project  Act  of 
1937.  the  Fe(|eral  Columbia  River  Transmls- 

^ct,  and  the  Pacific  Northwest 
fcr  Planning  and  Conservation 


sion  System 
Electric  PowJ 
Act;  and 

(E)  the  W« 
tion. 

The   Southed 


Interior.  The 
Secretary   of 

(1)(A).  (1)(B) 


(tern  Area  Power  Admlnistra- 

Btem  Power  Administration, 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
the  Bonnevite  Power  Administration,  the 
Alaska  Power  Administration,  and  the  West- 
em  Area  Power  Administration  shall  be  pre- 
served as  separate  and  distinct  bureaus 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
Each  of  then^  shall  be  headed  by  an  Admin- 
istrator appo^ted  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
functions  transferred  to  the 
the    Interior    in   paragraphs 

.  (1)(C).  (1)(D),  and(l)(E)shaU 

be  exercised  1  )y  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, acting  by  and  through  the  appropriate 
Administrate^'.  Each  Administrator  shall 
maintain  his  fjrincipal  office  at  a  location  in 
the  region  se^ed  by  the  Administrator's  re- 
spective Federal  power  marketing  entity: 

(2)  the  Outtr  Continental  Shelf  Lands  Act 
Amendments]  Pub.  L.  No.  95-372.  99  Stat. 
629;  and  any  I  other  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  relating  to  the  award  or  ad- 
minstration  df.  Federal  leases  not  previously 
transferred  ti)  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
by  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencie$  Appropriations  Act  for  Fiscal 
Year  1982.  P^b.  L.  No.  97-100,  95  Stat.  1391. 
which  repealed  sections  302(b).  302(c)  smd 
303(c)  of  the  " 
zation  Act; 

(3)  section 
1944  (16  U.S. 
lutna  Project 
gress  (64  Sta 
of  June  18.  1 


epartment  of  Energy  Organi- 


of  the  Flood  Control  Act  of 
i  825s).  section  2  of  the  Ek- 
ict,  Pub.  Ii.  No.  628.  81st  Con- 
382).  and  section  1  of  the  Act 
154.  Pub.  L.  No.  406.  83rd  Con- 
gress (68  Stat|  255),  as  amended  by  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  December  23,  1963,  Pub.  L.  No. 
88-237  (77  St»t.  475).  insofar  as  they  relate 
to  the  confirmation  and  approval  of  rates 
for  the  sale  of  Federal  power; 

(4)  the  Act  of  May  16.  1910.  and  other  au- 
thorities formerly  exercised  by  the  Bureau 


of  Mines,  but  limited  to  research  and  devel- 
opment relating  to  Increased  efficiency  of 
production  technology  of  solid  fuel  miner- 
als; 

(5)  section  908  of  the  Surface  Mining  Con- 
trol and  Reclamation  Act  of  1977.  relating 
to  research  and  development  concemina  al- 
ternative coal  mining  technologies  (30 
U.S.C.  i  1328);  and 

(6)  title  X  of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  Insorfar  as  it  applies  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  section. 

TRANSFERS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  203.  There  are  transferred  to,  and 
vested  in,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  all 
functions  vested  in.  or  delegated  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  or  with  respect  to— 

(1)  subtitle  A  of  the  Blomass  Energy  and 
Alcohol  Fuels  Act  of  1980  (42  U.S.C. 
ii  8811-21): 

(2)  section  221  of  the  Energy  Tax  Act  of 
1978  (26  U.S.C.  i  4041  nt);  and 

(3)  title  X  of  the  Omnibus  ReconcUiation 
Act  of  1981  insofar  as  it  applies  to  the  func- 
tions transferred  by  this  section. 

TRANSFER  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

Sec.  204.  (a)  There  are  transferred  to.  and 
vested  in.  the  Attorney  General  all  func- 
tions vested  in.  or  delegated  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act  of  1973  (15  U.S.C.  ii  751-760h). 
To  the  extent  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  under  this  section,  the 
Attorney  General  may  utUize  authorities 
under  section  13  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  i  772). 
'"^b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  conduct  of  any  litigation  in 
which  the  United  States,  an  agency,  or  offi- 
cer thereof  Is  a  party  or  is  Interested,  arising 
from  any  function  or  authority  transferred 
under  sections  201,  202,  or  203  of  this  Act,  Is 
reserved  to  officers  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  under  the  direction  of  the  Attorney 
General. 

TITLE  m-ORGANlZATION  OF 

ENERGY    AND    DEFENSE    PROGRAM 
FUNCTIONS 

DEPUTY  SECRETARIES 

Sec.  301.  >.".)  There  shall  be  established  by 
this  section  within  the  Etepartment  of  Com- 
merce two  additional  Deputy  Secretaries 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Deputy  Secretaries  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
II  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5313  of  title  5,  United  States  Code.  The 
Deputy  Secretaries  shall  perform  those- 
functions  transferred  or  delegated  to.  or 
vested  In.  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce  that 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary;  or  upon  a  written 
delegation  by  the  Secretary  to  the  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(b)(1)  One  of  the  Deputy  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Deputy  Secretary  for  Defense  Pro- 
grams who  shall  perform,  in  addition  to 
such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  nuclear-related  functions  that 
support  the  Department  of  Defense  in 
meeting  Its  defense  objectives.  Those  func- 
tions include  defense-related  intelligence  ac- 
tivities: management  and  implemenUtion  of 
the  national  security  and  nuclear  weapons 
programs,  such  as  nuclear  weapons  re- 
search, development,  testing,  and  produc- 
tion; and  the  performance  of  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  with  respect  to 
the  Military  Liaison  Committee  established 


by  section  27  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of 
1954  (42  U.S.C.  i  2037). 

(2)  In  accordance  with  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  President,  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary whose  functions  are  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  provide 
the  President  with  such  technical  advice  as 
the  President  may  require  on  all  matters  re- 
lated to  nuclear  weapons  which  are  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

(3)  The  Deputy  Secretary  whose  functions 
are  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  be  an  individual  who,  by  dem- 
onstrated ability,  background,  training  and 
experience  is  specially  qualified  to  under- 
stand and  assess  fairly  the  issues,  problems 
and  concerns  relating  to  nuclear  defense 
programs. 

(c)  One  of  the  Deputy  Secretaries  shall  be 
the  Deputy  Secretary  for  Energy  who  shall 
perform,  in  addition  to  such  other  functions 
as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  those  func- 
tions relating  to  domestic  and  International 
energy  policy  formulation  and  Implementa- 
tion, energy  emergency  planning,  energy 
planning  and  analysis  authorized  or  re- 
quired by  laws  in  section  201  (other  than 
analysis  assigned  to  the  Bureau  of  Energy 
Information  pursuant  to  Title  IV).  any  regu- 
latory function  transferred  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  pursuant  to  Section  201 
or  any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  nuclear 
non-proliferation  responsibilities  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Conunerce  pur- 
suant to  Section  201.  civilian  nuclear  power, 
naval  nuclear  propulsion,  long  term  basic 
and  applied  energy  research,  development 
and  demonstration  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  energy  conservation, 
utilization  of  alternate  or  renewable  energy 
sources  and  fossil  fuel  technology. 

SENIOR  OFFICERS 


Sec.  302.  (a)  There  shall  be  within  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce  an  Associate  Deputy 
Secretary  for  Energy  Policy  and  Research 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate  and  who  shall  receive  compensation 
at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  IV  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5315  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  Associate 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Energy  Policy  and  Re- 
search shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  Deputy  Secretary  whose  func- 
tions are  described  in  section  301(c).  shall 
perform  such  duties  as  the  Secretary  or 
that  Deputy  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe,  and  shall  act  for  and  exer- 
cise the  functions  of  that  Deputy  Secretary 
during  the  absence  or  disability  of  such 
person  or  In  the  event  such  office  becomes 
vacant. 

(b)  There  shall  be  within  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  an  Associate  Deputy  Secre- 
tary for  Defense  Programs  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  who 
shall  receive  compensation  at  tiie  rate  pre- 
scribed for  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule under  section  5315  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code.  The  Associate  Deputy  Secre- 
tary for  Defense  Programs  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary whose  functions  are  described  In  sec- 
tion 301(b).  shall  perform  such  duties  as  the 
Secretary  or  that  Deputy  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe,  and  shall  act 
for  and  exercise  the  functions  of  that 
Deputy  Secretary  during  the  absence  or  dis- 
ability of  such  person  or  In  the  event  such 
office  becomes  vacant. 

(cKl)  There  shaU  be  established  by  this 
section   within   the   Department   of   Com- 
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merce  five  additional  Assistant  Secretaries 
who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  The  Assistant  Secretaries  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule  under  section 
5315  of  title  5.  United  States  Code.  The  As- 
sistant Secretaries  shall  perform  those  func- 
tions transferred  or  delegated  to.  or  vested 
In.  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe. 

(2)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear  Ma- 
terials who  shall  perform,  in  addition  to 
such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  those  functions  which  relate  to 
production  of  nuclear  materials  for  nuclear 
weapofis  research,  development,  testing,  and 
production,  and  to  the  management  of  de- 
fense nuclear  waste.  The  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Nuclear  Materials  shall  report  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  whose  functions  are 
described  in  section  301(b)  of  this  Act. 

(3)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Energy  Re- 
search who  shall  perform.  In  addition  to 
such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  those  functions  which  relate  to 
developing  magnetic  fusion  energy  technol- 
ogy, and  managing  the  long-term  basic  and 
applied  energy  research  programs,  including 
research  in  both  the  basic  energy  sciences 
and  the  high  energy  and  nuclear  physics 
programs. 

(4)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Energy  Tech- 
nology. Conservation  and  Alternative 
Sources  who  shall  perform.  In  addition  to 
such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  those  functions  relating  to  energy 
conservation  and  to  the  development  of 
technologies  for  fossil  energy  and  renewable 
energy  sources. 

(5)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shaU 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear 
Energy  who  shall  perform,  in  addition  to 
such  other  functions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  those  functions  which  relate  to 
managing  the  Federal  program  of  research 
on  and  development  of  the  technology  for 
nuclear  power  production,  including  re- 
search on  and  development  of  breeder  reac- 
tor systems,  naval  nuclear  propulsion,  and 
disposal  of  non-defense  generated  nuclear 
waste. 

(6)  One  of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  shall 
be  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Energy  Emer- 
gency Planning  who  shall  perform,  in  addi- 
tion to  such  other  functions  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe,  those  functions  relating 
to  reducing  U.S.  vulnerability  t^  energy 
supply  interruptions  and  planning  for 
energy  emergencies.  These  functions  shall 
include  operation  of  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  and  the  Naval  Petroleum  Re- 

serve 

(7)  The  Assistant  Secretaries  whose  func- 
tions are  described  In  sections  302(cK3), 
(c)(4).  (c>(5).  and  (eH6),  shall  report  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  whose  functions  are  de- 
scribed in  section  301(c)  of  this  Act.  Not- 
withstanding the  manner  in  which  the  func- 
tions of  the  Assistant  Secretaries  are  set 
forth  in  sections  302(cH3).  (cK4),  (cK5),  and 
(cH6),  the  Secretary  may  reassign  any  of 
those  functions  from  any  one  of  those  As- 
sistant Secretaries  to  either  of  the  others. 

(d)  There  shall  be  within  the  Department 
of  Conunerce  an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Se- 
curity Affairs  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President  and  who  shall  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  prescribed  for  level  V  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  under  section  5316  df 
title  United  States  Code.  The  assistant  Sec- 
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reUry  for  Security  Affairs  shall  report  to 
the  Secretary  through  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary whose  functions  are  described  In  sec- 
tion 301(b)  and  shall  perform  such  of  those 
funcUons  that  relate  to  security  affairs  as 
the  Secretary  or  that  Oeputy  Secretary  may 
from  time  to  time  prescribe. 

NAVAL  RKACrOR  AH0  MIUTAJtT  APPLICATION 
PROOIlAlfB 

Sac.  303.  (a)  There  shaU  be  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  a  Division  of  Naval  Re- 
actors which  shall  perform  the  research, 
desim,  development,  health,  and  safety 
functions  relating  to  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  assigned  civilian  power  reactor  pro- 
grams vested  in  the  Secretary  by  this  Act. 
The  head  of  this  Division  shall  report  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Nuclear  Energy, 
whose  functions  are  described  to  section 
302(e)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  There  shall  be  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  Division  of  MUltary  Applica- 
tion, established  by  section  25  of  the  Atomic 
Xteergy  Act  of  1954  (42  U.S.C.  f  2035).  The 
Director  of  this  Division  shall  perform,  to 
addition  to  such  other  functions  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  prescribe,  functions  relattog  to 
nuclear  weapons  research,  development, 
testing,  and  production.  The  Director  of 
this  Division  shall  report  to  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary whose  functions  are  described  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  of  this  Act  and  shall  be  an  active 
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(c)  Information  coUected  by  the  Bureau 
shall  b«  cataloged  and,  upon  request,  shall 
be  made  avaUable  to  the  pubUc  to  a  form 
and  mi^er  easily  adaptable  for  public  use, 
except  I  hat  this  subsection  shall  not  require 
dlacloBU  -e  of  matters  exempted  from  man- 
datory ( Isclosure  by  section  552(b)  of  title  5 
United  fUtes  Code. 

(dXl)lThe  Secretary,  before  starting  an 
energy  Information  daU  coUectlon  effort, 
shall  determtoe,  after  consultation  with  the 
Commiaslon,  whether  the  information  is  to 
be  gathered  solely  for  sUtlstical  purposes. 

(2)  DsU  to  be  gathered  solely  for  sutisti- 
cal  punyjses  shall  be  made  avaUable  to  todl- 
viduaUy  identifiable  form  to  another  office 
or  component  wlthto  the  E>epartment  or  to 
another  Federal  agency  only  upon  receipt  of 
a  written  request  that  the  Secretary  is  satis- 
fied contains— 

(A)  a  demonstration  of  need  for  the  data 
to  todivldually  Identifiable  form  by  that 
office  of  component  for  the  fulfillment  of 
its  lawfiM  duties  and  responsibilities,  and 

(B)  refsonable  and  btodtog  assurances  by 
the  requesttog  office  or  component  that  the 
information  will  be  used  solely  for  statistical 

(3)  Pol  purposes  of  this  section.  "sUtlsti- 
cal purposes"  means  the  use  of  information 
for  developing  or  reporting  aggregate  or 
anonymous  information  not  totended  to  be 
used,  to  whole  or  to  part,  to  any  way  to 


(3)  the 
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TITLE  rV-ENEROY  INFORMATION 
AND  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 
BUXXAD  OP  KmnCT  INPORMATIOM 

Sk.  401.  (a)  There  shall  be  withto  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  a  Bureau  of  Energy 
Information  (the  Bureau)  headed  by  a  Di- 
rector who  shall  be  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  who  shall  be  compensated 
at  the  rate  provided  for  to  level  V  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive Schedule  under  section  5316  of  title 
5.  United  SUtes  Code.  The  Director  shall 
report  to  the  Secretary  through  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic  Af- 
fairs. 

(bXl)  Under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Bureau  shall  carry  out  a  comprehensive 
energy  data  and  information  program  to 
collect,  evaluate,  assemble,  analyze,  and  dis- 
seminate data  and  information  that  is  rele- 
vant to  energy  resources  reserves,  energy 
production,  demand  and  technology,  and  re- 
lated economic  and  sUtlstical  Information. 
or  that  Is  relevant  to  the  adequacy  of 
energy  resources  to  meet  the  Nation's  cur- 
rent and  future  economic  and  social  needs. 
The  Bureau  shall  also  perform  other  func- 
tions that  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 

(2)  The  Director  shall  not  be  required  to 
obtato  the  approval  of  any  other  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Department  to  connection 
with  the  analysis  of  any  Information;  nor 
shall  the  Director  be  required,  prior  to  pub- 
lication, to  obtato  the  approval  of  any  other 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  SUtes 
with  respect  to  the  substance  of  any  sUtlsti- 
cal or  forecasttog  technical  neports  which 
he  has  prepared  to  accordant  with  law: 
Provided,  however.  That  to  perfonntog  the 
functions  delegated  to  him.  the  Director 
shall  be  subject  to  the  Paperwork  Reduction 
Act  of  1»80. 

(3)  The  Bureau  slugil  be  subject  to  an 
aual  professional  audit  of  performance  as 

described  to  section  55  of  part  B  of  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (15 
D.S.C.  i  VOOd). 
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tion. 

(4)  Individually  identifiable  informaUon 
gathered  solely  for  sUtistlcal  purposes 
under  this  section  shall  be  exempt  from 
public  disclosure  under  subsection  5S2(bX3) 
of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(5)  Whoever  publishes  or  communicates 
any  information  the  disclosure  of  which  Is 
prohibited  by  this  subsection,  shall  be  ftoed 
not  mora  that  (5.000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  thap  5  years  or  both. 

(e)  Tha  Secretary,  to  the  maximum  extent 
practicable,  shall  assign  the  highest  priority 
to  coUectlon  and  assembly  of  energy  infor- 
mation for  the  purposes  requested  by  the 
Commission  and  shaU  provide  to  the  Com- 
mission tuch  support  and  faculties  as  the 
Commission  determtoes  It  needs  to  carry 
out  its  fmictlons.  All  gathertog.  reporting, 
and  enfctfctog  powers  relating  to  energy  to- 
formatioi  i  vested  to  the  Secretary  under  the 
Federal  1  iner^y  Admtoistration  Act  of  1974 
and  the  i  teergy  Supply  and  Blnvlronmental 
Coordlna  ion  Act  of  1974  shall  be  avaUable 
to  the  e:  :tent  necessary  or  appropriate  to 
the  exen  Ise  of  the  functions  vested  to  the 
Commissi  on. 

(f )  Section  11(d)  of  the  Energy  Supply  and 
Environmental  Coordtoation  Act  of  1971  (15 
U.S.C.  S  'J96(d))  appUes  to  any  energy  Infor- 
mation obtatoed  by  the  Bureau  for  other 
than  statistical  purposes  under  any  law 
except  section  17  of  the  Federal  Nonnuclear 
Research  and  Development  Act  of  1974  (42 
U.S.C.  i  $D16).  Both  section  1905  of  title  18, 
United  Slates  Code,  and  any  determination 
of  conflcfentiaUty  made  by  the  Secretary 
under  section  11(d)  of  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  app(r  to  any  subsequent  disclosure  of 
energy  Information  by  an  agency  to  whom  it 
is  disclosed  under  section  11(d)(2)  of  the 
Energy  Supply  and  Environmental  Coordi- 
nation Act  of  1974,  except  that  an  agency 
head  may  disclose  energy  Information  re- 
ceived under  section  11(d)(2)  of  the  Energy 
Supply  and  Environmental  Coordination 
Act  of  1914  to  any  proceedtog  if— 


(1)  the 
tog; 


igency  is  a  party  to  the  proceed- 


incy  head  determtoes  that  dis- 
closure of  trie  information  to  the  proceeding 
is  essential  to  the  agency's  effective  partici- 
pation to  the  proceeding;  and  >> 

(3)  the  agency  head  seeks  an  order  to  the 
proceedtog  protecting  against  disdosutre  of 
the  information  beyond  that  necessary  to 
the  agency'4  effective  participation  to  the 
proceeding. 

(g)  Notwithstandtog  subsection  (f)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  may  provide  energy 
information  gathered  by  the  Bureau  for 
other  than  statistical  purposes  to  any  feder- 
al agency,  provided  that  it  wUl  be  used 
solely  for  statistical  purposes. 

(h)  Nothing  to  this  section  authorizes  the 
disclosure  oi  any  information  furnished  to 
the  Bureau  [by  another  Federal  agency  If 
such  a  discloyitfe  is  prohibited  by  sUtute. 

(i)  NotwittBtanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
under  section  4  of  the  Act  of  February  14 
1903.  ch.  552.  32  SUt.  826  (15  U.S.C.  1 1616). 
apply  to  this  section. 

ASSISTANT  SBfRZTAaT  POR  STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

Sk.  402.  -there  shaU  be  wlthto  the  De- 
partment an  Assistant  Secretary  for  Strate- 
gic Planntog  who  shaU  be  appototed  by  the 
President  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Senate.  The  Assistant  Secretary 
shaU  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  by  level  rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule 
under  section  5315  of  Utle  5,  United  SUtes 
Code.  The  Atoistant  Secretary  shall  be  re- 
sponsible foit  the  activiUes  of  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Comfnerce  relating  to  strategic  ma- 
terials and  Industrial  mobilization  that  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  and  shall  perform  such  other  func- 
tions as  the  Secretary  shaU  designate,  not 
tocludtog  any  function  tocluded  to  title  III 
of  the  Act. 

Tm^V— FEDERAL  ENERGY 
REGULATORY  COMMISSION 

I       SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  501.  lihis  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
Act."  ' 

APPOnmiENT  AND  ADKINISTRATION 

Sec.  502.  (a^  The  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  shaU  conttoue  as  an  tode- 
pendent  regulatory  agency. 

(b)  The  Cofnmlssion  is  composed  of  five 
members  apDototed  by  the  President,  by 
and  with  th*  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate.  One  «f  the  members  shaU  be  desig- 
nated by  the  President  as  Chairman.  Mem- 
bers shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  four 
years  and  may  be  removed  by  the  President 
only  for  toefflclency,  neglect  of  duty,  or 
malfeasance  to  office.  An  tocumbent 
member  who  Is  serving  on  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  sbaU  conttoue  to  serve  for  the 
balance  of  the  term  for  which  he  was  ap- 
pototed. The  member  serving  as  Chairman 
on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  shaU  con- 
ttoue to  serve  in  that  capacity  untU  removed 
by  the  President.  The  Chairman  shaU  be 
compensated  ^it  the  rate  provided  for  level 
m  of  the  Ex«icutive  Schedule  under  section 

5314  of  tlUe,5,  United  SUtes  Code.  The 
other  members  of  the  Commission  shaU  be 
compensated  ^t  the  rate  provided  for  level 
IV  of  the  Exe^oitive  Schedule  under  section 

5315  of  UUe:5,  United  SUtes  Code.  The 


Chairman  an< 


mission  ShaU  ie  todlviduals  who,  by  demon- 
strated abUlt}^  background,  training,  or  ex- 
perience, are  ipeciflcaUy  qualified  to  assess 
fairly  the  nee<  Is  and  concerns  of  aU  toterests 
affected  by  fe  leral  energy  policy.  Not  more 


other  members  of  the  Com- 
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than  three  members  of  the  Commission 
ShaU  be  members  of  the  same  poUtical 
party.  A  Commissioner  appototed  to  fiU  a 
vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
the  term  for  which  his  predecessor  was  ap- 
pototed ShaU  be  appototed  only  for  the  re- 
matoder  of  the  predecessor's  term.  A  Com- 
missioner may  conttoue  to  serve  after  the 
expiration  of  his  term  imtU  his  successor 
has  taken  office,  except  that  he  may  not  so 
conttoue  to  serve  for  more  than  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  his  term  would  oth- 
erwise expire  under  this  subsection.  A 
member  of  the  Commission  shall  not  engage 
to  any  other  bustoess.  vocation,  or  employ- 
ment whUe  serving  on  the  Commission. 

(c)  The  Chairman  is  responsible  on  behalf 
of  the  Commission  for  the  executive  sjid  ad- 
mtoistrative  operation  of  the  Commission, 
tocludlng  functions  of  the  Commission  with 
respect  to  (1)  the  appototment  and  employ- 
ment of  admtoistratlve  law  Judges  to  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code.  (2)  the  selection,  appointment, 
and  fixing  of  the  compensation  of  personnel 
whom  he  considers  neciessary.  tocludlng  an 
executive  director.  (3)  the  supervision  of 
personnel  employed  by  or  assigned  to  the 
Commission,  except  that  each  member  of 
the  Commission  may  select  and  supervise 
personnel  for  his  personal  sUff.  (4)  the  dis- 
tribution of  bustoess  among  personnel  and 
among  administrative  units  of  the  Commis- 
sion, (5)  the  esUblishment.  alteration,  con- 
solidation or  termination  of  organizational 
unts  or  components  withto  the  Commission, 
and  (6)  all  functions  enumerated  to  sections 
508,  511,  512,  513,  514,  and  515  of  this  title, 
(d)  The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  may 
designate  any  other  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion as  Acttog  Chairman  to  act  in  his  place 
during  his  absence.  The  Chairman  (or  the 
Acttog   Chairman   to   the   absence   of   the 
Chairman)  shall  preside  at  aU  sessions  of 
the  Commission.  A  quorum  for  the  transac- 
tion of  bustoess  consists  of  at  least  three 
members.  Each  member  of  the  Commission, 
Includtog  the  Chairman,  has  one  vote.  Ac- 
tions of  the   Commission   shaU   be   deter- 
mtoed  by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present  and  voting.  The  Commission  shaU 
have  an  official  seal  which  shall  be  Judlcial- 
-    ly  noticed. 

(e)  The  Commission  may  esUblish  proce- 
dural and  admtoistratlve  nUes  that  are  nec- 
essary to  the  exercise  of  Its  functions  and 
may  conduct  proceedings  to  a  manner  con- 
ducive to  the  proper  dispatch  of  bustoess 
and  the  ends  of  justice.  UntU  changed  by 
the  Commission,  any  procedural  and  admto- 
istratlve rules  applicable  to  particular  func- 
tions over  which  the  Commission  has  juris- 
diction shaU  conttoue  to  effect  with  respect 
to  those  functions. 

(f )  In  carrytog  out  its  functions,  the  Com- 
mission shaU  have  the  powers  authorized  by 
the  law  under  which  the  function  Is  exer- 
cised to  hold  hearings,  sign  and  Issue  sub- 
poenas, admtolster  oaths,  examtoe  wit- 
nesses, and  receive  evidence  at  any  place  to 
the  United  SUtes  It  may  designate.  The 
Commission  may,  by  one  or  more  of  its 
members  or  by  agents  whom  it  may  desig- 
nate, conduct  any  hearing  or  other  toquiry 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  its  functions, 
except  that  nothing  to  this  subsection  su- 
persedes the  provisions  of  section  556  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code  relattog  to  ad- 
mtoistratlve law  Judges. 

(g)  The  principal  office  of  the  Commission 
ShaU  be  to  or  near  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  its  general  sessions  shaU  be  held,  but 
the  Commission  may  sit  anywhere  to  the 
United  SUtes. 


(h)  Except  as  provided  to  section  518  of 
title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  relattog  to  Utl- 
gation  before  the  Supreme  Court,  attorneys 
designated  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  appear  for,  and  represent  the 
Commission  to,  any  clvU  action  brought  to 
connection  with  a  function  carried  out  by 
the  Commission  under  this  Act  or  as  other- 
wise authorized  by  law. 


JURISDICTION  OP  THE  COKMISSIOM 


Sec.  503.  (a)  Except  as  provided  to  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  there  are  transferred 
to,  and  vested  to.  the  Commission,  as  an  to- 
dependent  regxUatory  agency.  aU  functions 
vested  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  or  the  Federal  Energy  Reg- 
ulatory Commission,  an  todependent  regula- 
tory commission  withto  the  Department  of 
Energy,  under  or  with  respect  to: 

(1)  the  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
{1 791a-828(c)).  except  for  the  regulation  of 
exports  of  electricity  which  is  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  section 
201(a)(47)  of  this  Act: 

(2)  the  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U&C.  If  717- 
717w).  except  for  the  regulation  of  exports 
or  Imparts  of  natural  gas  which  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  sec- 
tion 201(aK46)  of  this  Act.  and  the  esUb- 
lishment and  review  of  priorities  for  curtail- 
ments, which  functions  are  transferred  to 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  section 
201(a)(49)  of  this  Act; 

(3)  the  Natural  Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (15 
U.S.C.  SS  3301-3432).  except  for  functions 
transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
by  section  201(aK48)  of  this  Act.  and  the  es- 
Ublishment and  review  of  priorities  for  cur- 
tailments, which  functions  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  by  section 
201(aX49)  of  this  Act; 

(4)  esUblishlng  rates  or  charges  for  the 
transporUtion  of  oU  by  pipeltoe  or  esUb- 
lishtog  the  valuation  of  such  a  pipeltoe; 

(5)  title  II  and  sections  405.  605.  606  and 
608  of  the  Public  UtUlty  Regulatory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  (16  VS.C.  Ji796.  8241.  824J, 
824k,  824a-l,  824a.  824d,  824a-2.  824a-3. 
825d,  825g,  823a.  2705;  15  U.S.C.  « 717x. 
717y.  and  717f(c));  and 

(6)  except  as  otherwise  provided  by  this 
Act.  any  other  provision  of  law  or  authority 
that  vests  functions  to  the  Commission. 

(b)  No  function  described  to  this  section 
which  regulates  the  exports  or  imports  of 
natural  gas  or  electricity  shall  be  wlthto  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Conunission,  unless  the 
Secretary  assigns  such  a  function  pursuant 
to  section  612(b)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  addition  to  the  other  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  Commission  shaU  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  any  other  matter  which, 
after  public  notice,  the  Secretary  may 
assign  to  the  Commission  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 612(b)  of  this  Act. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  prescribe  rules, 
regulations,  and  sUtements  of  policy  of  gen- 
eral appllcabUity  with  respect  to  any  func- 
tion under  Ite  Jurisdiction.  Any  function  de- 
scribed to  this  title  that  reUtes  to  the  esUb- 
lishment of  rates  and  charges  may  be  con- 
ducted by  rulemaking  procedures.  The  pro- 
cedures to  such  a  rulemaking  proceedtog 
ShaU,  consistent  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 553  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
any  other  applicable  law.  assure  fuU  ccnsld- 
eration  of  the  issues  and  an  opportunity  for 
toterested  persons  to  present  their  views. 

ACCESS  TO  INPORMATION 

Sec.  504.  Except  as  otherwise  limited  by 
law,  each  Federal  agency  shall  provide  to 
the  Commission,  upon  request,  information 
to  its  possession  that  the  Commission  deter- 


mtoes is  necessary  to  cliacharge  its  responsi- 
bUities  under  this  title. 

DELEGATION 

Sec.  505.  (a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
prohibited  by  law,  and  except  as  otherwise 
provided  to  this  title,  the  Chairman  may 
delegate  any  of  his  admtoistratlve  functions 
to  members,  officers,  or  employees  of  the 
Commission  whom  he  may  designate,  and 
may  authorize  successive  redelegatlons 
wlthto  the  Commission  of  those  functions 
that  he  considers  to  be  necessary  or  appro- 
priate. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  delegate,  by  pub- 
lished order  or  rule,  any  of  its  functions  to 
todivldual  Commission  members  or  to  such 
other  officers  or  employees  as  it  may  desig- 
nate. The  Commisslbn  shaU  retato  a  discre- 
tionary right  to  review  action  authorized  or 
ordered  under  delegated  authority  wlthto 
the  time  and  to  the  manner  that  it  pre- 
scribes. In  the  absence  of  such  a  review, 
action  under  delegated  authority  has  the 
same  force  as  if  taken  by  the  Commission. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  506.  (a)  Judicial  review  of  agency 
action  taken  under  any  law  the  functions  of 
which  are  vested  to.  or  transferred  to.  the 
Commission  or  any  member,  officer,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Commission,  notwithstanding 
that  vesting  or  transfer.  shaU  be  made  to 
the  maimer  specified  to  or  for  such  a  law. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  the  amount  to  con- 
troversy, the  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shaU  have  exclusive  orlgtoal  Jurisdic- 
tion of  all  other  cases  of  controversies  aris- 
ing exclusively  under  this  title,  or  imder 
rules,  regulations,  or  orders  issued  exclusive- 
ly thereunder,  other  than  any  actions  taken 
to  implement  or  enforce  any  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  order  by  any  officer  of  a  SUte  or 
local  government  agency  under  this  title, 
except  that  nothing  to  this  section  affects 
the  power  of  any  court  of  competent  juris- 
diction to  consider,  hear,  and  determtoe  to 
any  proceeding  before  it  any  Issue  raised  by 
way  of  defense  (other  than  a  defense  based 
on  the  unconstitutionality  of  this  title  or 
the  validity  of  action  taken  under  this  title). 
If  to  any  such  proceeding  an  issue  by  way  of 
defense  is  raised  based  on  the  unconstitu- 
tionality  of   this   title   or   the  vaUdity   of 
agency  action  under  this  title,  the  case  shaU 
be  subject  to  the  removal  by  either  party  to  , 
aVistrict  court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  ac- 
cordance with  the'  «>pllcable  provisions  of 
chapter  89  of  tlUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Cases  or  controversies  aristog  under  any 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  of  any  officer  of  a 
SUte  or  local  government  agency  may  be 
heard  to  either  (1)  any  appropriate  SUte 
court,  or  (2)  without  regard  to  the  amount 
to  controversy,  the  district  courts  of  the 
United  SUtes 

OPPICERS  AND  BMPLOTEES 

Sec.  507.  In  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, the  Conunission  may  appotot  and  fix 
the  compensation  of  officers  and  employees, 
tocludtog  attorneys,  who  may  be  necessary. 
Those  officers  and  employees  shall  be  ap- 
pdtoted  to  accordance  with  the  clvU  service 
laws  and  their  compensation  fixed  to  ac- 
cordance with  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code. 

ADVISORY  COMMTTTEBS 

Sec.  508.  The  Commission  may  esUblish 
to  accordance  with  the  Federal  Advisory 
Committee  Act  advisory  committees  that  it 
considers  appropriate  to  assist  to  the  per- 
formance of  Its  functions.  Members  of  advi- 
sory committees,  other  than  fuU-tlme  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Government,  whUe 
attendtog  meetings  of  the  committees  or 
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whUe  otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of 
the  Commission  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business,  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by 
section  57gi3  of  title  5,  United  States  Code, 
for  individuals  in  the  Government  serving 
without  pay. 

CEROIAL  AUTHORITY 

Sbc.  509.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate to  perform  any  of  Its  functions, 
the  Commission  may  exercise  any  authority 
available  by  law,  including  appropriation 
Acts,  to  the  commission,  agency,  or  E>epart- 
ment  from  which  the  function  was  trans- 
ferred. 

SUBPOENA 

Sbc.  510.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  by 
law,  the  Commission  or  its,  duly  authorized 
agent  or  agenu,  shall  have  the  same  power 
and  authority  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission under  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  J  49),  for 
purposes  of  carrying  out  its  functions. 

CONTRACTS 

8k.  511.  (a)  The  Commission  may  make, 
enter  into,  and  perform  those  contracts, 
leases,  cooperative  agreemento,  or  other 
similar  transactions  with  public  agencies 
and  private  organizations  and  persons,  and 
to  malce  such  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  in- 
stallments, and  by  way  of  advance  or  reim- 
bursement) that  it  considers  necessary  or 
appropriate  to  carry  out  functions  vested  in 
the  Commission. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  make  paymenU  under  this  title 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  or  in 
such  amounts  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  512.  With  their  consent,  the  Commis- 
sion may.  with  or  without  reimbursement, 
use  the  research,  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities  of  any  agency  or  instrumentality 
of  the  United  States  or  of  any  Stete,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  or  any  territory  or  possession 
of  the  United  States,  or  of  any  political  sub- 
division thereof,  or  of  any  foreign  govern- 
ment, in  carrying  out  any  function  now  or 
later  vested  in  the  Commission. 

FIELD  OFFICES 

Sec.  513.  The  Commission  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  maintain  or  discontinue 
SUte,  regional,  district,  local,  or  other  field 
offices  that  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  its  functions. 

EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

Sec.  514.  The  Commission  may  obtain 
services  as  authorized  by  section  3109  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  at  a  rate,  not  to 
exceed  the  daUy  rate  prescribed  for  grade 
OS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 5332  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  for 
persons  in  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

GIFTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

Sec.  515.  The  Commission  may  accept,  ad- 
minister, and  utilize  gifts  or  donations  of 
money  or  services  for  the  purposes  of  Its 
functions. 

TITLE  VI— ADMINISTRATIVE 

PROVISIONS 

Subtitle  A— Personnel  Provisions 

OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

Sec.  601.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  the  officers  and 
employees,  including  attorneys,  who  may  be 
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necessaf y  to  carry  out  the  functions  now  or 
later  vested  in  him  that  relate  to  functions 
transfeired  by  this  Act.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  section,  those  officers  and 
employees  shall  be  appointed  in  accordance 
with  the  civil  service  laws  and  their  compen- 
sation fixed  in  accordance  with  title  5, 
United  States  Code. 

(b)  Siibject  to  the  limiUtions  on  subsec- 
tion (c)!of  this  section,  and  to  the  extent 
that  he  considers  necessary  to  the  perform- 
ance of  functions  now  or  later  vested  In  him 
that  relate  to  functions  transferred  by  this 
Act.  the*  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  esUb- 
lish  scleetiflc.  engineering,  professional,  and 
administrative  positions,  and  appoint  and 
subsequently  remove  from  those  positions, 
not  more  than  5  percent  of  the  personnel 
performing  those  functions  described  in  sec- 
tions 301  (b)  and  (c).  without  regard  to  civil 
service  or  veterans'  preference  law.  The  Sec- 
retary ol  Commerce  shall  fix  the  compensa- 
tion of  i^rsonnel  so  appointed  at  rates  not 
in  excesi  of  the  maximum  rate  payable  for 
GS-18  of  the  General  Schedule  under  sec- 
tion 533J  of  title  5,  United  States  Code. 

(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  this  section  may  be 
used  onlir  with  respect  to  a  position  involv- 
ing specklized  skills  or  a  positon  that  is  dif- 
ficult to  fill  because  of  ite  geographic  loca- 
tion.       I 

(d)  To  the  extent  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Deputy  Secretary  whose  functions  are  de- 
scribed i»)  seiition  301(b)  of  this  Act,  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  effective  conduct  of 
the  defense  programs  and  supported  by  the 
written  determination  of  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary and,  written  approval  of  the  Secretary, 
officers  or  employees  of  the  Department 
who  are  or  will  be  engaged  in  performing 
function^  relation  to  defense  programs  may 
be  emplotyed,  and  their  compensation  fixed 
at  rates  not  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate 
payable  for  ES6  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  tide  5  of  the  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 533t  without  regard  to  the  provisions 
of  said  title  5.  which  provisions  shall  be  uti- 
lized as  ajgeneral  guide. 

j  ARMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  60fe.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  provide  for  participation  of  Armed 
Forces  personnel  to  perform  functions  now 
or  later  tested  in  him  that  relate  to  func- 
tions tra^ferred  by  this  Act.  An  officer  or 
enlisted  member  of  an  Armed  Force  may  be 
detailed  for  service  in  the  Department  of 
Commer*  by  the  Secretary  (as  that  term  is 
defined  iji  10  U.S.C.  {  101)  under  an  inter- 
agency algreement  with  the  Secretary  of 
Commeroe. 

(b)  Thej  detail  of  personnel  under  this  sec- 
tion does!  not  affect  the  status,  office,  rank, 
or  grade  that  the  detailed  personnel  occupy 
or  hold,  or  an  emolument,  perquisite,  right, 
privilege,  or  benefit  incident  to  or  arising 
out  of  th*t  status,  office  rank,  or  grade.  An 
officer  or:  enlisted  member  so  detaUed  is  not 
subject  td  direction  or  control  by  his  Armed 
Force  or  feny  officer  thereof,  directly  or  in- 
directly, irith  respect  to  the  responsibilities 
exercised  In  the  position  to  which  detaUed. 
Experts  and  consultants 

Sec  6o1  The  Secretary  may  obtain  serv- 
ices as  aiithorized  by  section  3109  of  title  5. 
United  Spates  Code,  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
the  daily  ta.te  prescribed  for  grade  GS-18  of 
the  Genial  Schedule  under  section  5332  of 
title  5,  lAiited  States  Code,  for  persons  in 
Govemm*nt  service  employed  intermittent- 
ly. I 

SoBTi*j5  B— General  Administrative 
Provisions  general  authority 
Sec.  61  i.  To  the  extent  necessary  or  ap- 
propriate jto  perform  a  function  now  or  later 
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vested  in  Mm  that  relates  to  functions 
transferred  Dy  this  Act,  the  Secretary  may 
exercise,  in  carrying  out'  the  function  so 
transferred,  any  authority  or  part  thereof 
available  bj  law,  including  appropriation 
Acts  to  the  official  or  agency  from  which 
the  function  was  transferred. 

DEU  CATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Sec.  612.  (4)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly 
prohibited  hSf  law,  the  Secretary  may  dele- 
gate any  ol  the  functions  now  or  later 
vested  in  hin  i  that  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  th^B  Act  to  officers  and  employees 
of  the  Department  whom  he  designates,  and 
may  authorize  successive  redelegation  of 
those  functions,  as  appropriate. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Commission,  and  follow- 
ing public  notice,  assign  any  of  the  func- 
tions now  or  later  vested  in  him  that  relate 
to  functions  transferred  by  this  Act  to  the 
Commission  under  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions, and  fof  such  period,  as  are  mutually 
agreed  to  b^  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Cominission. 

REORGANIZATION 

Sec.  613.  ijhe  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerc^  to  establish,  alter,  consolidate, 
or  discontiniie  organizational  units  or  com- 
ponents in  tlie  Department  when  he  consid- 
ers that  action  necessary  or  appropriate 
does  not  extend  to  the  abolition  of  organiza- 
tions esUblished  by  title  III  of  this  Act. 

RULES 

Sec.  614.  j\\e  Secretary  may  prescribe 
rules  and  regtUatlons.  that  he  considers  nec- 
essary or  appropriate  to  perform  the  func- 
tions now  or  later  vested  in  him  that  relate 
to  functions  t  ransferred  by  this  Act. 

subpoena 

Sec.  615.  "I^e  Secretary,  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized agent,  shall  have  the  same  powers 
and  authorities  as  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission under  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Comm^ion  Act  (15  U.S.C.  S  49)  with 
respect  to  alli  functions  now  or  later  vested 
in,  or  transferred  or  delegated  to,  the  Secre- 
tary or  such  I  an  agent,  and  that  relate  to 
functions  trai^ferred  by  this  Act. 

CONTRACTS 

Sec.  616.  (u)  The  Secretary  may  make, 
enter  into,  and  perform  those  contracte, 
leases,  cooperative  agreements,  grants,  or 
other  similar  transactions  with  public  agen- 
cies, private  organizations,  and  persons,  and 
make  payments  (in  lump  sum  or  install- 
ments, and  by  way  of  advancl^  or  reimburse- 
ment, and.  in  cases  of  grants,  with  necessary 
adjustments  pn  account  of  overpayments 
and  underpayments)  as  he  considers  neces- 
sary or  appropriate  to  carry  out  functions 
now  or  later  vested  in  him.  that  relate  to 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act. 

(b)  NotwithBtanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts or  to  miake  paymenU  under  this  title 
shall  be  effective  only  to  the  extent  or  in 
such  amounts;  as  are  provided  in  advance  in 
appropriation  Acts. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  law  relat- 
ing to  the  m^lng  or  modification  of  con- 
tracts, the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under 
regulations  hi  may  prescribe,  may  award, 
modify,  exten^,  or  terminate  contracts  for 
the  operation^  management,  or  support  of 
facilities  ownfd  or  controlled  by  the  Gov- 
ernment that  I  are  used  in  the  performance 
of  functions  n  jw  or  later  vested  in  him  that 
relate  to  f unci  Ions  transferred  by  this  Act. 
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ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE  OF  PROPERTY 

Sec.  817.  The  Secretary  of  Comment,  in 
the  performance  of  functions  now  or  later 
vested  in  him  that  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act,  may  acquire  (by  pur- 
chase, lease,  condemnation,  or  otherwise), 
construct,  improve,  repair,  operate,  and 
maintain  real  property  and  interests  therein 
of  a  special  purpose  nature,  such  as  labora- 
tories, research  and  testing  sites  and  facili- 
ties, quarters  and  related  accommodations 
for  employees  and  dependents  of  employees 
of  the  Department,  and  provide  by  contract 
or  otherwise  for  eating  facilities  and  other 
necessary  facilities  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  employees  of  the  Department  at  in- 
stallations not  operated  by  GSA.  General 
purpose  space  which  could  be  used  or  read- 
ily and  economically  adapted  for  use  by 
other  Federal  agencies  shall  be  obtained 
from  the  Administrator  of  General  Services. 

FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  618.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  may, 
when  considered  necessary,  provide  for,  con- 
struct, equip  or  maintain  the  following  for 
employees  or  their  dependents  stationed  at 
remote  locations  and  points  outside  the  con- 
tinental United  States— 

(1)  emergency  medical  services  and  sup- 
plies; 

(2)  food  and  other  subsistence  supplies: 

(3)  messing  facilities; 

(4)  audio  visual  equipment,  accessories 
and  supplies  for  recreation  and  training; 

(5)  furnished  living  and  working  quarters 
and  facilities; 

(6)  reimbursement  for  food,  clothing,  med- 
icine, and  other  supplies  furnished  by  those 
employees  in  emergencies  for  the  temporary 
relief  of  distressed  persons; 

(7)  transportation  of  school  age  depend- 
ents of  employees  to  the  nearest  appropri- 
ate educational  facilities. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  provide  the  serv- 
ices and  supplies  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2), 
and  (3)  of  sut>section  (a)  to  employees  of 
other  Federal  agencies  (including  Army, 
Navy  and  Air  Force  personnel  when  Army, 
Navy  or  Air  Force  facilities  or  supplies  are 
not  available  and  upon  request  of  the  serv- 
ice concerned). 

(c)  The  furnishing  of  services  and  supplies 
under  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection 
(a),  shall  be  at  prices  reflecting  reasonable 
value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(d)  When  specified  in  appropriations  acts, 
funds  received  in  payment  for  work  or  serv- 
ices under  this  section  may  be  credited  as 
reimbursement  to  the  appropriations  or 
funds  which  initially  bore  all  or  part  of  such 
costs  or  may  be  used  to  refund  excess  sums 
when  necessary.  Such  payments  may  be 
credited  to  a  working  capital  fund  otherwise 
established  by  law,  and  used  under  the  law 
governing  such  a  fund,  if  the  ftind  is  avail- 
able for  use  by  the  Department  for  perform- 
ing the  work  or  services  for  which  payment 
Is  received. 

USE  OF  FACILITIES 

Sec.  619.  (a)  With  their  consent,  the  Sec- 
retary, with  or  without  reimbursement,  may 
use  the  research,  services,  equipment,  and 
facilities  of  a  person,  or  public  or  private 
non-profit  agency  or  organization,  including 
any  agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  or  of  any  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  any  territory  or  possession  of  the  United 
States,  or  of  any  political  subdivision  there- 
of, or  of  any  foreign  government,  in  carry- 
ing out  any  function  now  or  later  vested  In 
the  Secretary  that  relate  to  functions  trans- 
ferred by  this  Act. 


(b)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under 
terms,  at  rates,  and  for  periods  that  he  con- 
siders to  be  In  the  public  interest,  may 
permit  the  use  of  public  and  private  agen- 
cies, corporations,  associations,  or  other  or- 
ganizations or  by  Individuals  of  any  real 
property,  or  any  facility,  structure,  or  other 
Improvement  thereon,  under  his  custody. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may  require 
permittees  under  this  section  to  recondition 
and  maintain,  at  their  own  expense,  the  real 
property,  facilities,  structures,  and  improve- 
ments involved  to  a  satisfactory  standard. 

(c)  Proceeds  from  reimbursements  under 
this  section  shall  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
withdraw  them  to  pay  directly  the  costs  of 
the  equipment,  or  facilities  provided,  to 
repay  or  make  advances  to  appropriations 
or  funds  which  do  or  will  initially  bear  all  or 
a  part  of  those  costs,  or  to  refund  excess 
sums  when  necessary,  except  that  the  pro- 
ceeds may  be  credited  to  a  working  capital 
fund  otherwise  established  by  law.  and  used 
under  the  law  governing  such  a  fund,  if  the 
fund  Is  available  for  use  for  providing  the 
equipment  or  facilities  involved. 

FIELD  OFFICES 

Sec.  620.  The  Secretary  may  establish, 
alter,  consolidate,  maintain,  or  discontinue 
state,  regional,  district,  local,  or  other  field 
offices  when  he  considers  it  necessary  to 
carry  out  functions  now  or  later  vested  in 
him  that  relate  to  functions  transferred  by 
this  Act. 

INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

Sic.  621.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  acquire  the  following  described  rights 
if  the  property  so  acquired  is  for  use  by  or 
for,  or  useful  to.  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce: 

(1)  copyrights,  patents,  and  applications 
for  patents,  designs,  processes,  and  manu- 
facturing data; 

(2)  licenses  under  copyrights,  patents,  and 
applications  for  patents:  and 

(3)  releases.  t>efore  suit  is  brought,  for 
past  Infringement  of  patents  or  copyrights. 

RIGHT  TO  INTERVENE  IN  COMMISSION 
PROCEEDINGS 

Sec.  622.  The  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
as  a  matter  of  right  Intervene  or  otherwise 
participate  in  any  proceeding  liefore  the 
Commission.  The  Secretary  shall  comply 
with  rules  of  procedure  of  general  applica- 
bility governing  the  timing  of  intervention 
or  participation  in  such  a  proceeding  or  ac- 
tivity and.  upon  Intervening  or  participat- 
ing, shall  comply  with  rules  of  procedure  of 
general  applicability  governing  the  conduct 
of  the  proceeding  or  activity.  The  interven- 
tion or  participation  of  the  Secretary  in  any 
proceeding  or  activity  shall  not  affect  the 
obligation  of  the  Commission  to  assure  pro- 
cedural fairness  to  all  participants. 

Sec.  623.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  transfers  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

INITIATION  OF  RULEMAKING  PROCEEDINGS 
BEFORE  COMMISSION 

Sec.  624.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Is  authorized  to  propose  rules,  regulations, 
and  statements  of  pohcy  of  general  applica- 
bility with  respect  to  any  function  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
section  503  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  exclusive 
jurisdiction  with  respect  to  any  proposal 
made  under  subsection  (a),  and  shall  consid- 
er and  take  final  action  on  any  proposal 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  under 


such  subsection  In  an  expeditious  manner  In 
accordance  with  such  reasonable  time  limits 
as  may  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  the  completion  of  action  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  any  such  proposal. 
TITLE  VII— TRANSITIONAL.  SAVINGS. 
AND  CONFORMING  PROVISIONS 

TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATIONS  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PEKSONNEL 

Sec.  701.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sections 
701(b).  701(c),  and  702  of  this  Act,  the  per- 
sonnel employed  in  connection  with,  and 
the  personnel  jtosltlons,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed balance  of  app^opdatlons.  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  aiH'**bther  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from,  available  to 
or  to  be  made  available  in  connection  with 
functions  transferred  by  this  Act,  including 
all  Senior  Executive  Service  and  OS- 16,  08- 
17,  and  GS-18  positions,  subject  to  section 
202  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting '  Proce- 
dure Act  of  1950,  are  transferred  to  the  De- 
partment or  the  Commiaslon  for  appropri- 
ate allocation. 

(b)  The  personnel  employed  In  the  Office 
of  Inspector  Genera)  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  the  personnel  positions,  assets, 
liabilities,  contracts,  property,  records  and 
unexpended  balance  of  appropriations,  au- 
thorizations, allocations,  and  other  funds 
employed,  held,  used,  arising  from,  available 
to  or  to  be  made  available  to  that  Office, 
subject  to  section  202  of  the  Budget  and  Ac-, 
counting  Procedures  Act  of  1950,  are  trans- 
ferred, as  may  be  appropriate,  to  the  Offices 
of  Inspector  General  of  the  Departments 
listed  in  section  102(4). 

(c)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  in  consultation  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  determine  how  the  trans- 
fers described  in  subsection  (b)  shall  be  allo- 
cated among  the  Departments  listed  In  sec- 
tion 102(4). 

EFFECT  ON  PERSONMEL 

Sec.  702.  Offices  established  directly  by 
statute  or  reorganization  plan  in  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  (except  those  of  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission) 
the  incumbents  of  which  are  appointed  by 
the  President  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  shall  terminate  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Employees  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  who  were  ap- 
pointed under  section  621(d)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
\  7231(d))  shall  have  their  appointments 
continued  and  those  appointments  shall  be 
considered  to  be  appointments  under  and 
subject  to  section  601(b)  of  this  Act. 

INCIDENTAL  TRANSFERS 

Sec.  703.  (a)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  In  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  and  the  Commlsaion. 
shall  make  such  determinations  as  may  be 
necessary  with  regard  to  the  transfer  of 
functions  which  relate  to  or  are  utilized  by 
an  agency,  commission  or  other  body,  or 
component  thereof  affected  by  this  Act.  to 
make  the  additional  Incidental  dispositions 
of  personnel,  assets,  liabilities,  contracts, 
property,  records,  and  unexpended  balances 
of  appropriations,  authorizations, .  allega- 
tions, and  other  funds  held,  used,  arising 
from,  available  to  or  to  be  made  available  in 
connection  with  the  functions  transferred 
by  this  Act,  that  he  considers  necessary  td 
accomplish  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  unexpended  balances  of  prior  ap- 
propriations provided  for  activities  in  the 
E>epartment  of  Energy  that  are  transferred 
to    new    appropriation    accoimts    may    be 
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merged  with  funds  in  the  applicable  newly 
established  accountf^  and  thereafter  may  be 
accounted  for  as  one  fund  for  the  same  time 
period  as  originally  enacted. 

SAVniOS  PROVISIONS 

Sic.  704.  (a)  All  orders,  determinations, 
rules,  regulations,  permits,  contracts,  certifi- 
cates, licenses,  and  privileges— 

(1)  that>have  been  issued,  made,  granted, 
or  allowed  to  become  effective  by  the  Presi- 
dent, any  Federal  department  or  agency  or 
official  thereof,  or  by  a  coiut  of  competent 
Jurisdiction,  in  the  performance  of  func- 
'  tlons  which  are  transferred  under  this  Act 
or  by  Executive  Order  to  the  Secretary.  De- 
partment, or  the  Commission  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act.  and 

(3)  that  are  in  effect  when  this  Act  takes 
effect,  shall  continue  in  effect  acconllng  to 
their  terms  until  modified,  terminated,  su- 
perseded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Commission,  or  other  authorized  offi- 
cials, a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or 
by  operation  of  law. 

(b)(1)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  not 
affect  a  proceeding  or  an  application  for 
any  license,  permit,  certificate,  or  financial 
assistance  pending  at  the  time  this  Act 
takes  effect  before  any  department,  agency, 
commission,  or  component  thereof,  func- 
tions of  which  are  transferred  by  this  Act; 
but  such  a  proceeding  or  application,  to  the 
extent  that  it  relates  to  functions  trans- 
ferred, shall  be  continued.  Orders  shall  be 
issued  in  such  a  proceeding,  appeals  shall  be 
taken  therefrom,  and  payments  shall  be 
made  under  such  orders,  as  if  this  Act  had 
not  been  enacted:  and  orders  issued  in  such 
a  proceeding  shall  continue  in  effect  until 
modified,  terminated,  superseded,  or  re- 
voked by  a  duly  authorized  official,  by  a 
coiut  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  Nothing  in  this  subsection  pro- 
hibits the  discontinuance  or  modification  of 
such  a  proceeding  under  the  same  terms 
and  conditions  and  to  the  same  extent  that 
such  a  proceeding  could  have  been  discon- 
tinued or  modified  if  this  Act  had  not  been 
enacted. 

(2)  The  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
may  issue  regulations  providing  for  the  or- 
derly transfer  of  such  a  proceeding  to  the 
Department  or  the  Commission. 

(c)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  this  Act  do  not  affect 
a  suit  commenced  before  this  Act  takes 
effect,  and 

(2)  in  such  a  suit,  proceedings  shall  be 
had.  appeals  taken,  and  Judgments  rendered 
in  the  same  manner  and  effect  as  if  this  Act 
had  not  been  enacted. 

(d)  No  suit,  action,  or  other  proceeding 
commenced  by  or  against  any  officer  in  his 
official  capacity  as  an  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  agency,  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  shall  abate  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  No 
cause  of  action  by  or  against  any  depart- 
ment or  agency, '  functions  of  which  are 
transferred  by  this  Act,  or  by  or  against  any 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacUy  shall 
abate  by  reason  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act.  The  authority  to  impose  sanctions  and 
grant  waivers  with  respect  to  conflicts  of  in- 
terest occurring  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  and  the  requirement  to  maintain 
records  relating  to  the  consideration  of  con- 
flicts of  interest  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  do  not  abate  by  reason  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(e)  If,  before  the  date  on  which  this  Act 
takes  effect,  any  department  or  agency,  or 
officer  thereof  in  his  official  capacity,  is  a 
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party  to  a  si^t,  and  under  this  Act  any  func- 
tion of  that  department,  agency,  or  officer 
is  transferrer  I  to  the  Secretary,  the  Commis- 
sion, or  ansi  other  official,  then  the  suit 
shall  be  continued  with  the  Secretary,  the 
Commission,  or  other  official,  as  the  case 
may  be,  substituted. 

I      SKPARABIUTT 

Skc.  705.  If  a  provision  of  this  Act  or  its 
application  tl>  any  person  or  circumstance  is 
held  invalid,  neither  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  nor  the  Application  of  the  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circiunstances  shall  be  af- 
fected. 

I         RKFBIXHCB 

Sec.  70fl.  ^Ith  respect  to  any  functions 
transferred  Hy  this  Act  and  exercised  after 
the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  reference  in 
any  other  Federal  law  to  any  department, 
commission,  or  agency  or  any  officer  of 
office  the  functions  of  which  are  so  trans- 
ferred shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary,  the  Commission,  or  other  official 
or  componeiit  of  the  Department  or  Com- 
mission in  wliich  this  Act  vests  those  func- 
tions. 

PRKIDKirnAL  AUTHORITY 

Sec.  707.  Nbthing  in  this  Act  limits,  cur- 
tails, abolishes,  or  terminates  any  function 
of,  or  authonty  available  to,  the  President 
which  he  had  immediately  before  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act;  or  limits,  curUils,  abol- 
ishes, or  terminates  his  authority  to  dele- 
gate, redelgate,  or  terminate  any  delegation 
of  functions.  | 

COlfTORMINfe  AND  TECHNICAL  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  708.  (al  In  3  U.S.C.  liatanu^MTike" . 
Secretary  of  Energy".      -" 

(b)  In  5  U.f.C.  i  101,  strike  "The  depart- 
ment of  Energy". 

(c)  In  5  U-^C.  i  5312,  strike  "Secretary  of 
Energy".       j 

(d)  In  5  U.a,C.  S  5313,  strike  "Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  Energy"  and  insert  in  ite  place  the 
following; 

•Deputy  S^retaries  (3),  Department  of 
Commerce". 

(e)  In  5  U.SiC.  S  5314.  strike  "Under  Secre- 
tary of  Energ^". 

(f)  In  5  vb.C.  i  6315,  strike  "Assistant 
Secretaries  ol  Energy  (8)"  through  "Direc- 
tor, Office  of  Energy  Research,  Department 
of  Energy",  inclusive,  and  "Assistance  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce  (8),  "  and  Insert  in  their 
place:  i 

"Associate  Deputy  Secretary  for  Energy 
Policy  and  Research,  Department  of  Com- 
merce." 

"Associate  Deputy  Secretary  for  Defense 
Programs.  Department  of  Commerce." 

"Assistant  $ecretarles  of  Commerce  (14)." 

<g)  In  5  U.$.C.  i  5316,  strike  "Deputy  In- 
spector Oen^al.  Department  of  Energy" 
and  "Additional  Officers,  Department  of 
Energy  (14)"  and  insert  in  their  place  the 
following:      J 

"Director,  Bureau  of  Energy  Information, 
Department  of  Commerce." 

"Assistant  Secretary  for  Security  Affairs, 
Deptulment  of  Commerce." 

(h)  Section  58  of  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1974  (15  U.S.C.  {  790g)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subsection  (aK2)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(2)  the  disclosure  of  which  by  the  Direc- 
tor under  sdction  401(f)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Reorfanization  Act  of  1982  would, 
as  determined  by  the  agency  head,  impair 
significantly  the  discharge  of  authorities 
and  responsibilities  that  have  been  delegat- 
ed to,  or  vest*  i  by  law  In,  the  agency."; 
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(2)  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  subsec- 
tion (c);  and 

(3)  adding  a  nekr  subsection  (b)  as  follows: 
"(b)  The  Dire<kor.  on  behalf  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, may  provide  the  head  of  a  Fed- 
eral agency  from  which  energy  information 
is  sought  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion with  a  binding  assurance  that  energy 
information  received  from  that  agency  will 
not  be  disclosed  except  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tions 401(d)(2)  or  401(g)  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Reorganfcation  Act  of  1982  if  the 
head  of  the  agency  from  which  the  informa- 
tion is  sought  advises  the  Director  that  a  de- 
termination has  been  made  under  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  of  this  section  and  that  the  infor- 
mation will  not  ae  provided  without  a  bind- 
ing assurance  of  Oondiadosure.  Any  sUtuto- 
ry  restrictions  on.  or  penalties,  for  the  dis- 
closure of  eneilgy  information  received 
under  this  section  shall  apply  to  the  Admin- 
istration to  the  same  extent  as  to  the 
agency  from  whii  !h  the  energy  information 


was  received 

(1)  Section  (2j(bKl)  of 
Plan  No.  3  of  197  )  (93  SUt 
ed  to  read  as  folic  ws: 


Reorganization 
1382)  is  amend- 


"DEP1  rrr  secretary 

"There  shall  I «  in  the  Department  a 
Deputy  Secretary,  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  whO;  shall  be  compensated  at 
the  rate  provided!  for  level  II  of  the  Execu- 
tive Schedule  un|er  section  5313  of  title  5, 
United  States  Cotie.  The  E>eputy  Secretary 
shall  perform  sucn  duties  and  exercise  such 
powers  as  the  Secretary  may  from  time  to 
time  prescribe  an4  shall  act  for  and  exercise 
the  functions  of-'the  Secretary  during  the 
absence  or  disabi^ty  of  the  Secretary  or  in 
the  event  the  office  of  Secretary  becomes 
vacant.  The  Secitetary  shaU  designate  the 
order  in  which  other  officers  of  the  Depart- 
ment appointed  by  the  President,  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
shall  act  for  and  perform  the  functions  of 
the  Secretary  during  the  absence  or  disabil- 
ity of  both  the  Seicretary  and  Deputy  Secre- 
tary, or  in  the  evi^nt  of  vacancies  in  both  of 
■  a  successor  is  appointed." 
B)  of  the  Federal  Power 
)  is  amended  by  striking 
with    the    Secretary    of 


I  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  is 

Apartment  of  Energy"  in 
I.C.  {  3333)  and  inserting 
sion";  and 
tion  505  (15  U.S.C.  3415) 


these  offices,  unti 

(J)  Section  3(17 
Act  (16  U.S.C.  J7 
"in  consultation 
Energy 

(K)  The  Nat 
amended  by— 

(1)  striking 
section  123  (15  U 
in  its  place  "Co 

(2)  amending 
by- 

(A)  striking  "Secretary  of  Energy"  in  sub- 
section (a)(1)  and  inserting  in  its  place  "the 
Commission";  andj 

(B)  striking  "Secretary"  and  "his"  wherev- 
er they  appear  lit  subsection  (aX2),  (aX3) 
and  (b)  and  inserting  in  their  place  "Com- 
mission" and  "its",  respectively. 

(1)  The  PubUc  ytUity  ReguUtory  Policies 
Act  of  1978  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  "of  the  Secretary  or"  in  sec- 
tion 4(2)  (16  U.S.(J.  (  2603(2)). 

(2)  striking  the  Second  sentence  of  section 
205(bK2)  (16  U.S.9.  I  824(a)-l(bK2))  and  in- 
serting in  its  plaoe  "The  Commission  shall 
report  annually  (o  the  President  and  the 
Congress  regarding  any  such  recommenda- 
tions and  subsequent  actions  taken  by  elec- 
tric utilities  and  1>y  the  Commission  under 
this  Act,  the  Federal  Power  Act,  and  any 
other  provisions  of  laW."; 
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(3)  striking  "Secretary"  in  section 
210(gK2)  (16  UJS.C.  S  824a-3(gK2))  and  in- 
serting in  its  place  "Commission"; 

(4)  striking  "Secretaries  of  Energy,  the  In- 
terior, and  Transportation"  in  section 
507(aKl)  (42  U.S.C.  r2007(aHi))  and  insert- 
ing in  its  place  "Commission  and  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  Interior,  Commerce,  and  Trans- 
portation"; and 

(5)  amending  section  602(b)  (16  U.S.C. 
i  824a-4(b))  by— 

(A)  striking  "Notwithstanding  any  trans- 
fer of  functions  under  the  first  sentence  of 
section  301(b)  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act";  and 

(B)  striking  "Commission"  wherever  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  its  place  "Secretary 
of  Commerce". 

(m)  Section  209  of  the  Ekx>nomic  Stabiliza- 
tion Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  "The 
right  of  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  such 
an  actfon  shall  not  be  affected  by  the  com- 
mencement or  pendency  of  an  administra- 
tive proceeding  which  encompasses  the 
same  violation  or  violations,  provided  that 
the  administrative  proceeding  is  terminated 
within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  action  and  prior  to  the  is- 
suance of  a  final  order.". 

(n)  The  Energy  Security  Act  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  amending  section  203(16)  (42  U.S.C. 
S  8802(16))  to  read  as  follows: 

"(16)  The  term  Office  of  Alcohol  Fuels' 
means  the  organizational  component  as- 
signed responsibility  for  carrying  out  the 
functions  of  the  Secretary  of  Energy  under 
subtitle  A  of  this  title  which  relate  to  alco- 
hol."; and 

"(2)  repealing  section  220  (42  U.S.C. 
S8820). 

repeau 

Sec.  709.  (a)  The  Department  of  Energy 
Organization  Act  is  repealed.  This  repeal 
does  not  affect  functions  vested  in  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  by  section  310  of 
that  Act  (42  U.S.C.  17159)  or  the  amend- 
ments to  other  laws  in  section  709  of  that 
Act  ^ 

(b)  The  Federal  Energy  Administration 
Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  repealing  sections 
17,  18.  25.  and  32  (15  U.S.C.  \\  776.  777.  784. 
and  788).  and  striking  their  catchlines. 

(c)  Section  308  of  the  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1977  (42  U.S.C.  i  5816a)  is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Sections  I  and  2  of  the  Act  of  June  5, 
1939,  ch.  180.  53  Stat.  808  (15  U.S.C.  \\  1502, 
1503)  are  repealed. 

(e)  The  Act  of  October  26.  1949,  ch.  733,  63 
SUt.  908  (15  U.S.C.  1 1514)  is  repealed. 

TRANSITION 

Sec.  710.  With  the  consent  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy,  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission may  use  the  services  of  officers,  em- 
ployees, and  other  personnel  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  for  so  long  as  may  be 
needed  to  facilitate  the  orderly  transfer  of 
functions  under  this  Act. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  IMPACT  STATEMENTS 

Sec.  711.  The  transfer  of  functions  under 
titles  II  and  V  of  this  Act  does  not  affect 
the  validity  of  any  draft  environmental 
impact  statement  published  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

TITLE  VIII— EFFECTIVE  DATE  AND 

INTERIM  APPOINTMENT 

ETPECnVE  DATE 

Sec.  801.  (a)  This  Act  takes  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  or  120  days  after  its  enactment, 
whichever  is  later,  except  that  section  710 
takes  effect  upon  the  date  of  enactment. 


(b)  Notwithstanding  subsecUon  (a)  of  this 
se<^ion,  at  any  time  after  this  Act  becomes 
law— 

(1)  the  officers  provided  for  In  titles  III, 
IV,  and  V  of  this  Act  may  be  nominated  and 
appointed,  as  provided  in  those  titles,  and 

(2)  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission 
may  issue  regulations  under  section 
704(bK2)of  thisAct 

Fund  available  to  any  Department  or 
agency  (or  any  official  or  component  there- 
of), the  functions  of  which  are  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  and  the  Commission  by 
this  Act,  may  be  used,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  to  pay  the  compensation  and  ex- 
penses of  an  officer  appointed  under  this 
subsection  until  funds  for  that  purpose  are 
otherwise  available. 

INTERIM  APPOINTMENTS 

Sec.  802  If  one  or  more  officers  required 
by  this  Act  to  be  appointed  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  have  not 
entered  upon  office  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act,  the  President  may  designate  any 
officer  whose  i^pointment  was  required  to 
be  made  by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent 
of  the  Senate,  and  who  was  such  an  officer 
immediately  before  the  effective  date  of 
thU  Act,  to  act  in  the  office  untU  it  is  filled 
as  provided  in  this  Act.  While  so  acting, 
such  an  officer  shall  be  compensated  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  this  Act  for  the  office  in 
which  the  officer  acts. 

The  text  of  the  Senate  resolution 
follows: 

S.  Res.  397 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  the  Federal 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1982  and  not- 
withstanding rule  25  of  the  Senate  rules, 
the  following  procedures  for  the  consider- 
ation of  nominees  for  the  positions  of  Secre- 
tary and  Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  are  adopted  as  part  of 
the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Sec.  1.  Nominations  for  both  such  posi- 
tions shall  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transp>ortation; 

Sec.  2.  The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  shall  have  full  and 
exclusive  authority  to  consider,  approve,  dis- 
approve and  report  its  recommendations  to 
the  Senate  concerning  any  nominee  for 
such  positions; 

Sec.  3.  The  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation  shall  notify  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  its  intent  to  report  either  of  such 
nominations  to  the  Senate  and  shall  delay 
such  reporting  for  90  calendar  days  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  receipt  of  written  notifi- 
cation from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources; 

Sec.  4.  During  the  90-day  period  described 
in  section  2  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  could  request,  and  would 
be  granted,  review  of  the  nominations  de- 
scribed herein. 

Sec.  5.  The  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  may  review  the  qualifica- 
tions and  background  of  the  nominees.  Such 
review  may  also  include  the  holding  of  hear- 
ings, presentation  of  the  nominees  and  ques- 
tioning of  witnesses.  In  addition,  all  avail- 
able Information  of  interest  to  the  commit- 
tee concerning  the  nontinees  shall  be  sub- 
mitted, upon  request,  by  the  nominees  and 
by  the  President.  The  committee  is  author- 
ized to  issue  a  report  to  the  Senate  concern- 
ing Its  findings  on  the  nominees  following 
regular  committee  practices; 

Sec.  6.  At  the  end  of  the  90-day  period  de- 
scribed in  section  3.  or  if  the  Committee  on 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources  completes  its 
review  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  90-day 
period  descril>ed  in  section  2  or  indicates  it 
does  not  wish  to  request  referral  as  provided 
In  such  section,  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  is  au- 
thorized to  file  Its  report  on  the  nominees 
with  the  Senate. 

Sec.  7.  The  provisions  of  this  resolution 
shall  supersede  the  rules  of  the  Senate  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  rules  are  inconsist- 
ent with  such  provisions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  (X>llea?ues,  the 
distinguished  chairmen  of  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources (Mr.  McCliire).  Governmental 
Affairs  (Mr.  Roth).  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence and  Transportation  (Mr.  Pack- 
wood),  and  Armed  Services  (Mr. 
Tower),  in  introducing  the  Federal 
Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1982. 
Mr.  President,  at  the  outset  of  my 
brief  comments,  I  want  to  compliment 
my  colleagues,  the  chairmen  of  the 
committees  of  Jurisdiction,  for  the 
statesman-like  role  that  each  of  them 
has  played  in  bringing  this  piece  of 
legislation  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  a  form  that  I  lielieve  will  serve  the 
country  well. 

Mr.  President,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  jurisdictional  considerations 
which  attended  to  the  crafting  of  this 
bill.  The  bill  necessarily  (x>mes  to  the 
floor  after  a  period  of  lengthy  discus- 
sion and  careful  consideration,  and  I 
would  point  out  that  the  legitimate 
concensus  of  each  of  the  distingtilshed 
committee  chairmen  of  Jurisdiction 
were  entirely  congruent  with  the  best 
interests  of  the  country.  A  temporary 
adequacy  in  oil  supply  does  not  mean 
that  our  long-term  energy  problems 
are  solved.  They  are  not,  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  McClxtrx.  Itnows.  The  bill 
which  the  administration  has  intro- 
duced recognizes  that  fact,  and  pre- 
serves essential  functions  of  the  cur- 
rent Department  of  Energy,  those 
functions  that  deal  with  fundamental 
research  and  development  of  energy 
supplies,  and  with  energy  policy  plan- 
ning. 

And  as  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  Mr. 
Tower,  knows,  the  woes  visited  on  this 
country  by  the  energy  regulators  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  do  not 
mean  that  we  should  not  preserve, 
indeed  strengthen,  the  important  role 
which  the  Department  of  Energy  has 
always  played  in  assuring  the  civilian 
control  of  the  research,  production, 
and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons  for  the 
defense  of  our  country.  This  bill  recog- 
nizes that  role,  and  does  indeed 
strengthen  the  defense  component  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  in  propos- 
ing within  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce a  deputy  for  defense  programs. 
Mr.  President,  the  country  will  be' 
stronger,  and  well  served  by  that 
change. 
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And.  Mr.  PresideHI..  I  wish  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation,  Mr.  Packwood.  for  his 
patience  and  cooperation  in  recogniz- 
ing the  importance  that  attaches  to 
those  programs  that  currently  lie 
within  the  Department  of  Energy,  and 
for  insuring  that  in  the  bill  we  have 
introduced,  those  programs  will  be 
preserved  and  strengthened  within  a 
reorganized  Department  of  Commerce. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  Mr.  Roth, 
has  patiently  and  diligently  worked  to 
insure  that  all  those  essential  pro- 
grams in  the  Department  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
be  retained  and  enhanced  in  the  re- 
structured Commerce  Department,  a 
Department  that  wUl  permit  the  ad- 
ministration to  serve  the  country  ef- 
fectively and  efficiently, 

Mr.  President,  as  many  of  my  col- 
leagues know,  I  have  often  pointed  to 
the  need  to  rid  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  American  people  of 
those  regulatory  functions  that  gave 
us  the  gas  lines  of  1978,  and  have  con- 
tinued to  sap  the  resourcefulness  and 
productivity  of  America's  energy 
sector.  In  this  bill,  the  administration 
has  addressed  that  need.  I  am  pleased 
to  cosponsor  this  measure,  and  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  and  ultimately  the  full  Senate 
can  act  expeditiously  and  positively 
toward  its  final  passage. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
most  pleased  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor with  Senators  Baker,  Roth,  Pack- 
wood,  and  McCLtTRE  of  a  bill  to  dises- 
tablish the  Department  of  Energy  and 
to  transfer  its  major  functions  to  the 
Department  of  Commerce.  I  strongly 
support  President  Reagan's  initiative 
in  this  regard,  and  I  hope  action  can 
now  be  taken  promptly  by  the  Con- 
gress. In  this  bill  we  now  have  the  col- 
lective agreement  of  key  Senate  chair- 
men and  the  backing  of  the  White 
House.  I  know  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league. Senator  Roth,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  will  attempt  to  move  this 
biU  expeditiously  though  his  commit- 
tee for  early  consideration  by  the  full 
Senate. 

One  point  of  interest  in  this  matter 
on  my  part  concerned  the  defense  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
These  programs  are  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security,  as  they  involve  the  re- 
search, development,  testing,  produc- 
tion, maintenance,  and  retirement  of 
all  the  nuclear  weapons  in  our  stock- 
pile. Proper  management  of  these 
highly  complex  programs,  involving 
nearly  $6  billion  in  annual  funding 
and  over  60,000  contractor  employees, 
is  absolutely  essential.  I  might  point 
out  that,  under  the  provisions  of  this 
bill,  more  than  half  of  the  annual 
budget  of  this  newly  constituted  Com- 
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merce  Depi  rtment  will  be  devoted  to 
defense  pro  n'ams. 

Early  in  the  process  of  developing 
this  comprdmise  bill,  I  set  forth  sever- 
al objectives  with  respect  to  the  nucle- 
ar weapons  programs  that  I  feel  have 
been  fully  met.  First.  I  wanted  to  keep 
the  management  of  programs  together 
under  the  new  organization.  The  nu- 
clear weapons  effort  has  evolved  over 
the  years  a^  a  coordinated,  high-com- 
petent, integrated  complex.  While  un- 
dergoing repreated  organizational 
changes— fr|)m  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  to  the  Enerpy  Research 
and  Development  Agency  to  the  De- 
partment pf  Energy— the  nuclear 
weapons  programs  have  functioned 
smoothly  knd  quietly.  Second,  I 
wanted  to  Increase  the  authority  of 
the  individual  in  charge  of  these  pro- 
grams and  Improve  his  access  to  key 
decisionmalflers— both  attributes  which 
had  been  eroded  in  prior  reorganiza- 
tions. Final  y.  I  wanted  to  tailor  any 
new  organ!  ation  to  permit  the  de- 
fense progrt  ms  to  be  spun  off  as  a  sep- 
arate agenc  y  at  some  point  in  the 
future  shou  Id  that  option  appear  at- 
tractive. 

Frankly,  tny  own  preference  has 
always  been  for  the  establishment  of  a 
separate  agency  to  handle  atomic 
energy  programs  and  I  made  that  pref- 
erence know^i  to  the  President  early  in 
the  decisionynaking  process.  However, 
I  recognize  jthe  economies  that  may 
result  from  |the  departmental  consoli- 
dations proposed  by  this  bill  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  the  compromise  that  has 
been  agreed  to  will  work  and  allow  for 
marked  improvement  over  the  status 
quo. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues,  who 
are  cosponsors  of  this  bill,  for  reach- 
ing agreement  on  this  measure— the 
American  taxpayer  will  be  the  benefi- 
ciary. I 

Mr.  McCLpRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  todak'  to  be  an  original  cospon- 
sor of  the  Federal  Energy  Reorganiza- 
tion Act  of  [1982.  The  administration 
and  my  distinguished  cosponsors  have 
labored  lon^  and  hard  over  the  past  5 
months  to  f^hion  this  legislative  pro- 
posal for  reoi-ganization  of  our  Federal 
energy  programs.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
today  that  I  those  many  long  hours 
have  result^l  in  this  proposal  which 
adequately  provides  for  the  continu- 
ation of  the  essential  Federal  func- 
tions, policies,  and  programs  in  the 
energy  area. ' 

This  proposal  should  bring  about 
better  management  and  administra- 
tion of  our  national  energy  programs 
by  merging  ihem  with  the  related  ac- 
tivities in  osier  Federal  departments. 
primarUy  tile  Department  of  Com- 
merce. In  authorizing  the  shift  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  reorganization  will 
maintain  thle  continuity  of  existing 
energy  progfams  so  important  to  the 
security  of  i>ur  Nation  and  the  well- 
being  of  ou|  people.  This  legislation 
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will  preserve  the  most  constructive 
aspect  of  the  1977  Department  of 
Energy  Organisation  Act:  The  consoli- 
dation of  all  Federal  energy  programs 
into  a  single  ofganizational  structure. 
The  bin  also  wfll  streamline  these  pro- 
grams by  eliminating  duplicative  ac- 
tivities in  the'  Federal  Government. 
The  proposal  ^ks  an  organizational 
balance  that  will  incorporate  the 
energy  policy,  research,  preparedness, 
and  weapons  programs  in  a  stable  en- 
vironment and  allow  us  to  proceed 
with  a  well-orgAnized  and  dynamic  na- 
tional energy  p<»licy. 

Mr.  President,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced in  his  economic  message  last 
September  that  he  intended  to  devel- 
op a  plan  for  dismantling  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Subsequently,  after  a 
detailed  review  jby  administration  offi- 
cials, the  Presiqent  announced  on  De- 
cember 17. 19811  that  he  had  selected  a 
plan  that  would  divide  the  current  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Department  of 
Energy  betweeh  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  Thd  President's  statement 
of  December  17  emphasized  the  con- 
cept of  "dismantling  the  Department 
of  Energy".  The  statement  also  indi- 
cated that  the  t*resident  had  directed 
a  task  force  of  senior  administration 
officials  to  prepare  the  necessary  legis- 
lation to  implelnent  his  decisions  of 
that  date. 

Mr.  President!  at  the  outset  of  the 
introduction  of  this  bill,  I  want  to  em- 
phasize that  tr^e  legislative  proposal 
we  are  introdutting  today  does  not,  1 
repeat,  does  n^  "dismantle"  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  and  scatter  it 
throughout  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 
To  the  contrark  this  legislative  pro- 
posal has  the  Jeff ect  of  merging  in 
large  measure  me  functions  and  pro- 
grams of  the  existing  Department  of 
Energy  into  thd  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  a  discreet  organizational 
structure  dedicated  to  those  energy 
functions  and  programs.  The  legisla- 
tive product  of  Jthe  past  5  months  of 
negotiation  with  the  administration, 
which  I  will  disfcuss  later  in  my  state- 
ment, has  in  thfc  most  essential  terms 
led  to  a  "merrier."  rather  than  the 
originally  conceived  "dismantlement." 
The  merger  coiicept  is  manifested  in 
many  ways  throughout  the  legislation 
we  are  introducing  today,  and  certain- 
ly would  be  graphically  apparent  by 
comparison  to  J  the  administration's 
first  draft  of  the  legislation  in  mid- 
January  of  this  year. 

Mr.  President]  each  of  the  cospon- 
sors of  this  legislation  and  the  admin- 
istration official!  most  closely  involved 
in  the  development  of  the  legislation 
deserve  to  be  co^nmended  for  their  te- 
nacity and  continued  commitment  to 
seeking  an  evenhanded  legislative  pro- 
posal preserving  the  essential  energry 
fimctions  of  the 'Government  in  an  ap- 
propriate    orgaiiizational     structure. 
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Secretary  of  Energy  James  Edwards, 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Malcomb  Bal- 
drige,  OMB  Deputy  Director  Joe 
Wright,  and  a  number  of  other  senior 
officials  in  the  administration  devoted 
an  untold  number  of  hours  over  the 
past  5  months  to  the  deliberations  and 
negotiations  leading  to  this  bill.  I  want 
to  express  my  sincere  appreciation  to 
my  colleagues  in  this  body  and  my 
friends  in  the  administration  who  par- 
ticipated in  this  effort  and  to  thank 
them  personally  for  their  assistance, 
patience,  and  support  over  these  long 
months. 

Mr.  President,  an  essential  element 
in  the  view  of  this  Senator  in  my  ca- 
pacity as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
throughout  the  negotiations  related  to 
this  legislation  was  the  potential 
impact  of  any  enactment  of  this  or 
similar  legislation  on  the  Senate  rules 
generally  and  the  jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  specifically.  My  concern 
has  focused  specifically  on  the  shift 
that  otherwise  might  occur  in  Senate 
committee  responsibilities  for  energy 
policies  and  programs  as  a  result  of 
any  dismantlement  of  the  Department 
of  Energy,  as  was  originally  proposed 
by  the  President  in  his  December  17 
message  or  even  the  type  of  merger  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  into  the 
Department  of  Commerce  now  incor- 
porated into  the  pending  legislation. 
These  concerns  have  been  satisfied  in 
three  important  respects  by  our  action 
today. 

First,  under  the  bill,  almost  all  of 
the  energy  functions  currently  within 
the  Department  of  Energy  would  be 
transferred  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  rather  than  dismantled  to 
a  number  of  other  agencies  and  de- 
partments. 

Second,  within  the  Department  of 
Commerce  the  energy  programs  are 
almost  totally  included  in  two  organi- 
zational structures.  The  civilian  pro- 
grams of  the  Department  of  Elnergy 
are  largely  assigned  to  a  new  Deputy 
Secretary  for  Energy,  with  an  Associ- 
ate Deputy  Secretary  and  four  Assist- 
ant Secretaries.  Similarly,  the  existing 
programs  of  the  Department  of 
Energy  are  merged  into  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  under  a  Deputy 
Secretary  for  Defense  programs,  with 
an  Associate  Deputy  Secretary  and 
three  Assistant  Secretaries  to  perform 
the  national  security  functions  con- 
tained in  those  programs. 

Third,  the  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  reached  agreement  on  a  spe- 
cial procedure  for  Senate  committee 
consideration  of  the  nominations  for 
Secretary  of  Commerce  and  the  princi- 
pal Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
which  provides  an  alternative  to  se- 
quential referral  in  large  part  for  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. This  special  procedure  in- 
cludes the  opportimity  during  a  period 
of  90  days  after  the  Committee  on 


Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion acts  on  a  nomination,  for  a  com- 
mittee hearing,  the  filing  of  informa- 
tion by  the  nominees,  a  recommenda- 
tion and  report  to  the  Senate  on  those 
nominations.  This  special  nomination 
procedure  insures  that  Presidential  ap- 
pointments and  the  nominees  them- 
selves appropriately  reflect  the  signifi- 
cantly expanded  responsibilities  of  the 
Secretary  and  the  principal  Deputy 
Secretary  in  the  areas  of  energy  poli- 
cies and  programs. 

Consequently,  I  would  expect  that 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  through  this  jurisdictional 
mechanism  can  insure  that  there  will 
continue  to  be  adequate  consideration 
of  the  energy  issue  within  the  signifi- 
cantly expanded  responsibilities  under 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

I  am  satisfied  at  this  time  that  the 
legislation  before  us  and  the  accompa- 
nying agreement  related  to  the  nomi- 
nation of  the  Secretary  and  principal 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
accomplish  an  effective  merger  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  into  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  That  pro- 
posed merger  should  Insure  our  na- 
tional energy  policies  and  programs  all 
across  the  spectnmi  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy's  current  activities  are 
preserved  in  an  organizational  struc- 
ture and  with  a  Senate  committee 
focus  which  wiU  preserve  and  protect 
our  vital  national  interest  in  the 
energy  area. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  It  is  some- 
what instructive  to  review  our  experi- 
ences in  energy  organizational  matters 
over  the  past  decade.  The  Department 
of  Energy  as  created  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act  of 
1977.  replaced  the  Federal  Energy  Ad- 
ministration, the  Energy  Research  and 
Development  Administration.  the 
wholly  independent  Federal  Power 
Commission,  and  elements  of  several 
other  departments  and  agencies  en- 
gaged in  energy  policy  and  programs. 

The  1977  Organization  Act  was  an 
executive  and  congressional  response 
to  the  bureaucratic  chaos  which  had 
occasioned  energy  policymaking  in  the 
Federal  Government,  as  well  as  energy 
program  management,  since  the  early 
1970's.  The  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration, of  course,  was  the  successor 
Agency  to  the  short-term  emergency 
organization  established  during  the 
Arab  Oil  Embargo  in  1973.  the  Federal 
Energy  Office. 

The  ESiergy  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Administration  was  created  by 
the  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1974 
as  the  successor  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  with  an  expanded  charter 
to  include  nonnuclear  as  well  as  nucle- 
ar energy  research  and  development 
activities.  Additionally,  the  independ- 
ent Federal  Power  Commission 
throughout  that  timeframe  had  a  per- 
vasive impact  on  most  Federal  energy 
programs  and  policies  through  its  reg- 


ulatory and  ratemaking  responsibil- 
ities under  the  Federal  Power  Act  and 
the  Natural  Gas  Act. 

Several  other  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  also  were  involved  in 
energy  activities  throughout  that  time 
frame.  Various  efforts  at  coordination 
including  both  a  statutory  and  nonstat- 
utory interagency  Energy  Resources 
Council,  attempted  to  coordinate  these 
dispersed  policies  and  programs.  The 
Department  of  Ehiergy  Organization 
Act  was  the  legislative  response  to  at- 
tempting to  bring  together,  under  one 
management  with  a  Cabinet-level  de- 
partment, all  of  these  dispersed  activi- 
ties. 

Certainly,  this  Senator  would  not 
propose  to.  declare  the  Department  of 
Energy  to  be  an  unqualfied  organiza- 
tional success  in  its  activities  over  the 
past  4  years.  There  have  been  numer- 
ous criticisms  of  the  regulatory  pro- 
grams and  the  research  programs  and 
the  proposed  policies  developed  by  the 
Department  in  those  years.  To  a 
degree,  of  course,  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  added  to 
those  problems  with  the  enactment  of 
the  National  Energy  Act  and  a  host  of 
other  laws  and  appropriations  acts 
which  have  been  enacted  since  the  es- 
tablishment of  thfc  Department  of 
Energy. 

I  would  also  comment  that  it  is  clear 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  poli- 
cies and  programs  at  this  point  in  1982 
are  a  dramatic  departure  from  the  De- 
partment in  the  height  of  tjie  Carter 
administration  which  was  variously 
feared  and  hated  as  well  as  being  seri- 
ously disrespected.  Much  of  the 
change  in  the  Department's  posture  is 
a  credit  to  Secretary  of  Energy  Ed- 
wards and  other  officials  in  the  admin- 
istration who  have  been  successful  in 
administratively  accomplishing  a  great 
deal  of  deregulation  and  program  redi- 
rection to  support  a  far  less  pervasive 
involvement  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  our  Nation's  energy  markets. 

On  balance  then,  it  has  been  the 
conclusion  of  this  Senator  that  it  was 
imperative  that  any  effort  to  abolish 
the  Department  of  Energy  must  retain 
the  concept  of  a  consolidated  organiza- 
tional approach  to  the  energy  pro- 
grams now  under  the  Department  of 
Energy.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  and  its  report  of  January  20, 
1982  (EMD-82-21)  entitled  "Analysis 
of  Federal  Energy  Roles  and  Struc- 
ture," largely  supports  that  same  con- 
clusion on  the  need  for  a  continued 
consolidation  of  energy  programs, 
rather  than  a  dismantlement  and  scat- 
tering of  the  programs  throughout  the 
Federal  bureauracy.  That  report  also 
contains  a  series  of  criteria  for  pur- 
poses of  measuring  the  effectiveness 
of  any  proposed  reorganization  in 
terms  of  the  lessons  we  have  learned 
over  the  past  decade  in  the  area  of  na- 
tional   energy     policy    and    Federal 
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energy  programs.  I  believe  this  legisla- 
tion would  satisfy  fully  the  criteria  in 
that  report  and  those  enunciated  in 
my  statement  today. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  now  to 
some  specific  elements  of  this  legisla- 
tion, which  I  believe  support  the 
merger  -concept.  Energy  emergency 
preparedness  programs  would  be'  re- 
tained in  a  consolidated  form  as  a 
fully  integrated  function,  with  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  as  an  es- 
sential element  of  that  program 
wholly  contained  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  This  is  a  significant 
modification  of  the  original  adminis- 
tration proposal,  -as  announced  on  De- 
cember 17. 

I  believe  that  the  action  of  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee on  May  13.  1982.  in  reporting  S. 
2332  dealing  with  our  Nation's  energy 
emergency  preparedness  restates  again 
the  continued  commitment  of  the 
Congress  to  insive  full  and  predictable 
amergency  preparedness  in  the  event 
of,  another  significant  interruption  of 
our  Nation's  oil  supplies.  This  legisla- 
tion would  provide  the  organizational 
foundation  to  continue  that  commit- 
ment to  emergency  preparedness  by 
centering  those  programs  under  a  spe- 
cific, designated  Assistant  Secretary, 
who  in  turn  would  report  to  the 
Deputy  Secretary  for  Energy  in  the 
new  Department. 

The  prop<»ed  legislation  retains 
Intact  the  existing  field  organization 
and  national  laboratory  structure  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  Since  the 
defense  programs  and  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  the  civilian  energy  programs  are 
both  centered  in  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  required  program  man- 
agement and  budgetary  visibility  of 
the  field  structure  and  national  labs 
will  be  preserved  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  in  the  Department  of  Energy. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  de- 
fense programs  and  civilian  programs 
are  an  Integra^  part  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  are  not  cen- 
tered in  a  separate  agency,  either  a 
subordinate  agency  of  the  Commerce 
Department  or  a  wholly  independent 
agency.  Consequently,  the  Secretary 
will  have  a  Cabinet-level  focus  and  re- 
sponsibility for  energy  policies  and 
programs.  Since  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce in  this  administration  is  repre- 
sented on  four  of  the  five  Cabinet 
Councils,  through  which  most  policy 
and  program  decisions  are  considered, 
that  Cabinet-level  focus  and  the  inte- 
grated organizational  status  of  the 
programs  should  insure  the  continued 
representation  in  the  Cabinet  of  these 
issues. 

Additionally,  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion will  further  insure  that  energy 
issues  obtain  the  necessary  focus 
within  the  executive  branch  by  desig- 
nating the  Deputy  Secretary  for 
Energy  and  the  Deputy  Secretary  for 
Defense  Programs  both  as  level  II 's  on 


the  execi^tive  schedule.  As  is  well 
known  in' Washington,  that  level  of 
appointment  will  enable  the  Deputy 
Secretary  jfor  Energy  and  his  counter- 
part for  tl^e  defense  programs,  to  par- 
ticipate fiilly  and  meaningfully  in  any 
Cabinet  Council,  National  Security 
Council,  ot  other  interagency  consider- 
ation of  the  energy  policies  and  pro- 
grams un4er  the  new  Commerce  De- 
partment'4  responsibilities. 

The  legitlation  makes  clear  that  the 
Deputy  Sefcretary  of  Energy  under  the 
Secretary  bf  Commerce  would  have  re- 
sponsibility for  the  full  panoply  of 
energy  policy  and  program  functions, 
with  only , a  few  exceptions,  now  con- 
tained in  the  civilian  parts  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  Those  functions, 
under  the  [more  than  50  laws  applica- 
ble to  the  Department's  energy  func- 
tions, would  include  domestic  and 
intematio^  policy  formulation  and 
implement  ation,  energy  emergency 
planning,  energy  planning,  analysis 
authorized  or  required  by  law,  regula- 
tory functions  transferred  from  the 
E>epartme^t  of  Energy,  nuclear  non- 
proliferation  responsibilities,  civilian 
nuclear  pqwer/  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion, long-term  basic  and  applied 
energy  research,  development  and 
demonstration,  energy  conservation, 
and  a  nun^ber  of  other  specific  activi- 
ties. It  is  quite  clear,  therefore,  that 
the  new  Department  of  Commerce 
contemplated  by  this  legislation  would 
have  centered  under  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary for  Energy  almost  all  of  the  ci- 
vilian enei  gy  policy  and  program  re- 
sponsibUit:  es  that  now  are  centered  in 
the  Depart  ment  of  Energy. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  am  pleased  that  we 
have  been' able  to  achieve  the  result 
contained  In  this  legislation  over  the 
past  5  months.  The  President's  Decem- 
ber 17.  1981,  statement  was  made  after 
an  internal  analysis  and  decision  proc- 
ess that  did  not  include  consultation 
with  the  Congress.  After  the  Decem- 
ber 17  statiement  was  released,  several 
of  us  in  thfe  Senate  leadership  were  in- 
vited to  participate  with  the  adminis- 
tration in ,  developing  the  legislation 
which  we  aire  introducing  today. 

This  process  has  not  always  been 
without  its  difficulties  during  that  5- 
month  period.  As  has  been  widely  re- 
ported in  the  press,  I  wrote  to  Secre- 
tary Edwfu-ds  and  OMB  Director 
David  Stockman  on  December  23. 
1981,  to  prbtest  what  was  then  clearly 
intended  tt  be  an  effort  to  implement 
the  original  reorganization  proposal 
through  tlie  budget  process. 

Eventuatty,  my  December  23  letter 
led  to  the  necessary  actions  which 
were  successful  in  separating  out  of 
the  biidgeti  process  this  reorganization 
proposal.  Since  that  time  the  original 
concept  of  "dismantlement"  has  been 
modified,  first  to  the  concept  of  "reor- 
ganization" and  now  to  the  concept  of 
"merger."  Our  meetings  with  Secre- 
tary   Edwards,    Secretary    Baldridge, 
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and  White  Ho  use  officials  in  the  inter- 
vening months  have  focused  largely  on 
the  question  ^i  how  to  effectively  ac- 
complish the  merger  memorialized  in 
this  legislation. 

I  believe  th^  bill  and  resolution  in- 
troduced todky  provide  a  positive 
starting  point  for  the  legidative  proc- 
ess now  to  proceed  to  focus  on  the  fur- 
ther refinement  of  this  merger  con- 
cept. To  that  extent,  I  believe  that  we 
have  been  i;uccessful  in  addressing  an- 
other element  of  a  very  central  issue 
in  this  administration,  that  being  the 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  na- 
tional energy  policy. 

In  that  debate  this  legislation  as  en- 
dorsed by  the  cosponsors,  as  well  as 
the  administration,  should  stand  for 
the  proposition  that  we  support  a  con- 
solidated, centralized,  and  highly  ef- 
fective continuation  of  a  dedicated 
energy  policy  i  and  program  organiza- 
tion in  the  Federal  Government.  For 
all  these  reisons.  this  Senator  is 
pleased  to  be  able  to  cosponsor  this 
legislation.       | 

Mr.  Presideat,  this  proposal  is.  as  I 
indicated,  the  product  of  long  months 
of  negotiatioTt  both  as  to  form  and 
the  substance  of  the  reorganization. 
One  thing  th>t  I  have  insisted  upon 
during  all  of  that  negotiation  was  that 
there  be  a  dlace  in  which  Federal 
energy  policy  fe  made,  in  which  the  de- 
cisions by  various  elements  of  Govern- 
ment are  centered,  so  that  people  who 
look  to  us  for  development  of  energy 
policy  know  where  it  can  be  located. 
Second,  that  we  recognize  that  there  is 
a  legitimate  rdle  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  th^  development  of  energy 
policy. 

I  agree  totally  with  the  President  of 
the  United  States  in  his  statements 
that  the  marketplace  is  where  most  of 
our  solutions '  will  be  found.  I  also 
agree  with  the  President  that  there 
are  appropriate  fimctions  for  Govern- 
ment in  research  and  development  and 
administrationi  of  energy  programs 
and  [>olicies.     j 

That  has  be4n  accomplished  now  by 
what  is  not  tjhe  disestablishment  or 
fragmentation  of  the  Department,  but 
the  consolidation  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  into  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Those  who  study  this  legislation  and 
look  at  the  oijganlzational  chart  that 
accompanies  it  will  recognize  that 
aside  from  the!  Secretary  and  the  prin- 
cipal Deputy  Secretary  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  about  all  that  has 
really  happened  in  this  reorganization 
is  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
his  dep6ty  are  substituted  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  and  his  deputy,  and 
the  lines  of  authority  between  the 
military  and  oivilian  programs  in  the 
defense  and  peaceful  uses  of  atomic 
power  have  been  set  up  in  parallel 
lines  of  authority  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comknerce.   With  very   few 
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ot^er  exceptions  the  Department'  of 
Energy  functions  have  simply  been 
moved  into  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce for  administration. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
would  receive  the  power  marketing  ad- 
ministration, from  which  it  was  taken 
in  the  first  place.  They  would  also  get 
the  coal-mining  research  and  DOE 
leasing  functions,  which  had  been  ear- 
lier in  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
and  were  removed  to  the  Department 
of  Energy  in  the  creation  of  that  De- 
partment. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture 
would  receive  the  alcohol  fuels  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  the  Department  of  Justice 
would  receive  the  final  enforcement 
functions  under  the  expired  EPAA  oil 
pricing  and  allocation  program. 

Mr.  President,  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, I  believe,  does  what  is  essential, 
that  the  United  States  have  the  place 
in  which  there  is  the  planning  and  im- 
plementation of  energy  policy.  It  is 
centered  now  within  a  fimction  within 
the  Department  o{  Commerce  imder 
this  legislation. 

There  are  those  who  will  ask  about 
the  prognosis  for  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  President  is  entitled— I 
think  any  President  is  entitled— to 
have  the  kind  of  administrative  struc- 
ture he  wishes  to  administer  the  poli- 
cies that  are  jointly  arrived  at  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President.  This 
preserves  the  policy  option  within  the 
existing  statute.  It  simply  changes  the 
administrative  function  and  the  ad- 
ministrative structure  as  the  President 
has  requested. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  legislation. 

With  a  final  word,  the  DOE  labs 
that  are  around  the  United  States  will 
be  looking  with  a  very  great  deal  of  in- 
terest at  what  happens  to  the  labora- 
tory functions  when  they  look  at  this 
legislation.  They  will  find  that  the' 
oversight  of  the  laboratories  will  be 
much  as  it  has  been  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  with  the  structuring 
of  their  oversight  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  in  much  the  same 
fashion. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  President's  oral  remarks 
on  signing  the  letter  of  transmittal, 
the  press  statement  and  the  White 
House  analysis  of  the  legislation  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Remarks  or  tkk  Presidknt  at  Sicniicc  Cexx- 

MOirr  FOR  LSGISLATIVE  PROPOSAL  CONCERIC- 

IHG  The  DEPARTMEirr  or  Energy 
The  President.  Good  morning  and  wel- 
come. As  you  know,  our  administration  has 
repeatedly  expressed  the  Intention  to  abol- 
ish the  Etepartment  of  Energy.  Our  goal  was 
and  remains  increased  energy  independence 
for  America.  Through  constant  overregula- 
Uon  of  energy  producers  and  industries  in 
the  past,  the  Department  of  Energy  shack- 


led our  drive  to  incrlase  domestic  produc- 
tion. Only«s  the  heavy  hand  of  government 
and  government  regulations  has  been  lifted 
have  our  energy  producers  and  consumers 
begun  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  import- 
ed oil. 

The  legislation  that  I'm  sending  to  the 
Hill  today  will  not  dismantle  the  structure 
of  government  that  we  need  to  fulfill  our 
energy  goals.  By  merging  the  critical  de- 
fense, energy  emergency  and  research  func- 
tions Into  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it 
will  simply  change  the  role  of  government 
from  controlling  the  activities  of  energy  in- 
dustries to  complimenting  them. 

This  legislation  strengthens  our  commit- 
ment to  a  civilian-controlled  nuclear  weap- 
ons research  and  production  program.  It 
will  also  reinforce  our  commitment  to  a 
strong  basic  research  program.  So  I'm 
pleased  to  be  able  to  be  here  today  with  our 
Committee  Chairmen  from  the  Hill,  Sena- 
tors Bill  Roth,  Jim  McClure.  John  Tower 
and  Bob  Packwood  and  Cabinet  Secretaries 
Mac.Baldrige  and  Jim  Edwards  who  all  gave 
their  time  and  their  ideas  and  their  effort  to 
reach  an  agreement  on  this.  And  I'm  t)ope- 
ful  that  with  their  continued  cooperation 
and  skilled  guidance  this  legislation  will 
move  rapidly  through  the  Congress. 

(The  President  signs  the  Bill).  (Applause). 

Orrici  or  the  Press  Secretary, 

ATaif  24.  1982. 
To  the  Congreti  of  the  United  States: 

On  December  17.  I  announced  my  Inten- 
tion to  propose  a  reorganization  of  Federal 
energy  activities.  The  legislation  I  am  sub- 
mitting today  reflects  this  Administration's 
commitment  to  the  principle  that  the  best 
way  to  meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs  is  to 
increase  reliance  on  market  decisions. 

By  transferring  the  current  respon^blities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  to  more  ap- 
propriate agencies  we  can  preserve  and,  in 
important  ways,  strengthen  essential  gov- 
ernment-related energy  activities.  The  pro- 
posed realignment  of  energy  functions  will 
more  accurately  reflect  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's essential  role,  which  is: 

Supporting  long-term,  high-risk,  poten- 
tially high  payoff  basic  research  on  energy 
technologies  while  relying,  whenever  possi- 
ble, on  the  private  sector  to  bring  new  tech- 
nologies to  the  marketplace: 

Protecting  the  public  interest  by  assuring 
that  the  economy  is  protected  against 
energy  supply  disruptions  through  mainte- 
nance of  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve  con- 
tingency plan: 

Maintaining  a  set  of  policies  in  the  energy 
sector  consistent  with  overall  economic  and 
foreign  i>ollcy: 

Performing  balanced  and  effective  man- 
agement of  owr  energy  resources  and  admin- 
istering utility  regulation  required  by  law: 

Supporting  national  defense  needs 
through  civilian-controlled  research,  design, 
pr(xluction,  and  testing  in  the  field  of  nucle- 
ar weapons. 

When  the  Department  of  Energy  was 
formed,  some  of  its  functions,  such  as  collec- 
tion of  energy  information,  selected  interna- 
tional nuclear  regulatory  responsibilities, 
energy  preparedness  planning,  technology 
development,  and  energy-related  business 
analysis  paralleled  activities  conducted  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  for  non- 
energy  sectors  of  the  economy.  Combining 
these  activities  of  the  Departments  of  Com- 
merce and  Energy  recognizes  that  the  devel- 
opment of  an  assured  energy  supply  is  one 
of  the  most  important  domestic  and  interna- 
tional   business    activities    In    the    United 


States  today.  Integrating  these  responsibil- 
ities in  the  Commerce  Department  will 
strengthen  its  ability  to  develop  policy, 
evaluate  trends  and  requirements,  and  be  of 
service  to  Industry  In  meeting  our  energy  re- 
quirements. 

The  nuclear  energy  and  defense-related 
nuclear  programs  of  DOE  will  also  be  trans- 
ferred to  Commerce.  They  will  be  kept 
intact  in  Commerce  and  closely  associated 
with  all  energy  research  and  development 
activities.  The  Secretaries  of  Commerce  and 
Defense  are  working  together  to  make  sure 
that  the  revised  structure  will  continue  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  national  security 
and  strengthen  the  relationship  where  pos- 
sible. 

The  reorganization  I  tiave  proposed  will 
preserve  the  valuable  and  time  tested  re- 
search and  development  work  environment 
which  has  been  so  instrumental  in  achieving 
the  objectives  of  long-range  energy  develop- 
ment. For  example.  Integrated  and  compre- 
hensive use  of  scarce  technological  manage- 
ment resources  and  multi-purpose  national 
laboratories  will  continue  with  little  or  no 
disruption  to  key  programs. 

The  other  transfers  are  no  less  important 
to  the  sound  management  of  the  Federal 
Government's  energy  responsibilities. 

The  transfer  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior of  programs  closely  related  to  energy 
resource  management  such  as  the  Power 
Marketing  Administrations,  the  Naval  Pe- 
troleum and  OU  Shale  Reserves  and  coal 
mining  research  and  development  will  con- 
solidate energy  resource  mansigement  in  the 
Department  responsible  for  stewardship, 
preservation,  and  development  of  much  of 
the  Nation's  public  domain  natural  re- 
sources. 

The  transfer  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  residual  enforcement  responsibilities 
under  the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act  appropriately  reflects  that  agency's  law 
enforcement  role  and  expertise  in  handling 
Investigations  and  conducting  litigation. 

The  establishment  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  as  a  separate  and 
fully  independent  agency  reflects  Congres- 
sional intent  for  regxilatory  independence. 

The  Department  of  Energy  was  created  at 
a  time  when  serious  problems  were  said  to 
require  government-designed  solutions  im- 
posed by  executive  agencies  especially  cre- 
ated to  deal  with  them.  The  results  of  this 
approach  are  clear.  Ill-conceived  regulations 
have  impeded  development  of  new  energy 
sources,  discouraged  conservatioit,  and  dis- 
torted distribution.  Subsidy  programs  cre- 
ated artificial  demand  for  energy  technol- 
ogies that  could  not  stand  the  market  test. 
The  drain  on  Federal  resources  grew  almost 
beyond  control. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  enact  promptly  the 
Federal  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1982. 
Its  enactment  will  reverse  the  recent  trend 
of  establishing  huge,  unwieldly  governmen- 
tal institutions  to  address  problems  of  the 
sort  which  can  best  be  met  by  permitting 
America's  citizens  and  businesses  tr-  act 
wisely  and  responsibly  in  their  own  econom- 
ic self  interest. 

RONAU>  RCAGAM. 

The  White  House.  May  24,  1982. 
Section-by-Sectioh  Analysis 

section  101.  riNDINGS  AND  FUKPOSES 

Subsection  (a)  sUtes  that  the  energy 
needs  of  the  Nation  can  best  be  met  bV  in- 
creasing our  reliance  on  the  marketplace  to 
allocate  resources.  The  Federal  government 
should  not  be  placed  in  the  role  of  planner 
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and  manager  of  the  nation's  energy  re- 
sources. Rather,  the  government  should 
concentrate  its  resources  on:  fostering  a 
fiscal  climate  which  encourages  businesses 
and  individuals  to  produce  and  use  energy 
resources  efficiently;  integrating  the  na- 
tion's energy  policy  with  its  overall  econom- 
ic policy:  supporting  national  defense  needs; 
reducing  o'ur  vulnerability  to  energy  supply 
disruptions;  providing  the  private  sector 
with  support  for  R&D  not  otherwise  lilcely 
to  be  undertaken,  but  which  is  essential  to 
achieving  national  objectives;  performing 
functions  traditionally  viewed  as  govern- 
mental in  nature,  such  as  stewarding  federal 
resource  reserves;  and  working  with  other 
nations  to  help  solve  the  problem  of  global 
energy  shortages. 

Subsection  (b)  declares  that  the  purpose 
of  this  Act  is  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  other  Execu- 
tive branch  departments  and  to  an  inde- 
{lendent  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission ("Commission"  or  "PERC"). 

SECTION  103.  DEFUnTIONS 

This  section  defines  key  terms  used 
throughout  the  bill.  The  words  which  are 
defined  are  "Commission,"  "Department", 
"function."  "perform,"  "performance,"  and 
"Secretary."  The  definition  of  "Secretary" 
and  "Department",  for  purposes  of  titles  VI, 
VII,  and  VIII,  will  vary,  depending  on  the 
context  in  which  the  word  is  used.  'Secre- 
tary" may  mean  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and/or  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Similarly.  "Department"  may 
mean  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and/or  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

SECTION  103.  RELATION  WITH  STATES 

This  section  provides  that  whenever  a  pro- 
posed action  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce'conflicts  with  the  energy  plan  of  any 
state,  the  Department  of  Commerce  will  at- 
tempt to  resolve  the  conflict. 

.    SECTION  301.  TRANSrERS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
or  COICKERCE 

This  section  transfers  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce most  of  the  functions  now  vested  in 
the  Secretary  of  Energy  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  The  programs  being  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Commerce  in- 
clude programs  relating  to  nuclear  reactor 
and  waste  technology,  nuclear  weapons,  ura- 
nium enrichment,  high  energy  and  nuclear 
physics,  basic  energy  sciences,  magnetic 
fusion  fossil  energy  R&D,  solar  R&D,  hy- 
dropower  and  geothermal  R&D,  alcohol 
fuels  R&D.  electric  and  storage  systems, 
conservation  R&D.  environmental  and 
safety  oversight,  health  and  environmental 
R&D,  national  energy  policy,  international 
functions,  emergency  preparedness  (includ- 
ing strategic  and  naval  petroleum  reserve 
policy  and  operations),  state  and  local 
grants,  regulation  of  the  import  and  export 
of  natural  gas  and  electricity,  establishment 
and  review  of  priorities  for  curtailments  of 
natural  gas.  and  other  energy  laws  not 
transferred  specifically  to  other  depart- 
ments. 

Suteection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  exercise  the  authorities  of  the 
Commission  under  the  Natural  Gas  Act  and 
Federal  Power  Act  to  the  extent  he  deter- 
mines that  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the 
functions  vested  in  him  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  transfers  to  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  with  regard  to 


energy  Issues,  and  states  that 

authority  for  the  conduct  of 

resides  in  the  Secretary  of 


international 
the  primary 
foreign  polic] 
SUte 

SECTION  303.  rRANSFERS  TO  THE  DEFARTMENT 
OP  THE  INTERIOR 

This  sectioi  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ir»erior  certain  functions  vested 
In  or  delegated  to  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  under  laws 
governing  leasing  programs,  coal  mining 
R&D,  and  th^  power  marketing  administra- 
tions. This  latter  function  Includes  the  au- 
thority to  coi^irm  rates  for  the  sale  of  fed- 
eral power,  mhich  authority  was  formerly 
exercised  by  the  Commission  (except  with 
respect  to  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, in  whlchicase  the  confirmation  and  ap- 
proval authority  would  continue  to  reside  in 
FERC). 

SECTION  303.  tnANSPERS  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OP  AGRICtTLTURE 

This  section  would  transfer  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agri(4ilture  the  alcohol  fuels  loan 
guarantee  pro 

SECTION  304.  '^lANSPER  TO  THE  DEPARTMENT  OP 
JUSTICE 

This  sectioij  would  transfer  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  |he  enforcement  functions  for 
oil  pricing  and  allocation  violations  under 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1973.  In  addition;  this  section  provides  that 
the  Attorney  treneral  shall  exercise  respon- 
sibility for  conducting  all  litigation  in  con- 
nection with  functions  transferred  by  Title 
II  of  the  Act.  I 

SECTIOnIsOI.  deputy  SECRETARIES 

Subsection  |a)  establishes  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Cominerce  two  additional  Deputy 
Secretaries  who  shall  be  appointed  by  the 
President,  by  and  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent of  the  Seiiate,  who  shall  be  compensat- 
ed at  the  rati  provided  for  Level  II  of  the 
Executive  Schiedule. 

Subsection  ^)(1)  provides  that  one  of  the 
Deputy  Secretaries  shall  be  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary for  D^ense  Programs.  This  Deputy 
1  be  responsible  for  nuclear- 
ns  that  support  the  Depart- 
e  In  meeting  its  defense  ob- 
functions  Include  defense-re- 
nce    activities,    the    manage- 
lementation  of  the  national 
uclear  weapons  program,  and 
y  Liaison  Committee  activl- 
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Secretary  sh 
related  functi 
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certain  MIlit 
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Subsection 
Deputy  Secr( 
adviser  to  thi 


(b)(2)  provides  that  this 
ry  shall  serve  as  technical 
President  with  regard  to  all 
matters  related  to  nuclear  weapons  which 
are  the  responsibility  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

Subsection  :(c)  provides  that  the  other 
Deputy  Secretary  shall  be  the  Deputy  Sec- 
retary for  Energy.  This  Deputy  Secretary 
shall  performi  those  functions  which  relate 
to  domestic  and  international  energy  policy 
formulation  knd  implementation,  energy 
emergency  pl^mning,  energy  planning  and 
analysis  autht>rized  or  required  by  laws  set 
forth  in  section  201,  regulatory  functions 
transferred  ti)  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce by  section  201,  nuclear  non-prolifera- 
tion, civilian  buclear  power,  naval  nuclear 
propulsion,  l^ng-term  basic  and  applied 
energy  researtih,  energy  conservation,  utili- 
zation of  alternate  or  renewable  energy 
sources,  and  fbssll  fuel  technology. 

SECTiaN  303.  SENIOR  OPPICERS 

This  section  provides  for  the  appointment 
of  eight  seniAr  officers  in  the  £)epartment 
of  Commerce]  to  perform  the  functions  pre- 


scribed for  them  i  n  the  statute  or  as  other- 
wise prescribed  bj  the  Secretary.  All  would 
be  appointed  by  ihe  President  and.  unless 
otherwise  noted  below,  all  would  be  subject 
to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

Subsection  (a)  establishes  the  position  of 
Associate  Deputy  Secretary  for  Energy 
Policy  and  Research  at  level  IV  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule.  The  Associate  Deputy  Sec- 
retary would  repArt  to  the  Deptity  Secre- 
tary described  in  jBection  301(c)  and  would 
perform  the  dutief  of  that  office  during  the 
HIty  of  that  officer  or 
;ome  vacant.  Other  offl- 
lat  Deputy  Secretary  will 
through  this  Associate 
but  sufficient  flexibility 
ermit  alternate  reporting 
the  Secretary  or  Deputy 


Btabllshes  the  position  of/ 
Secretary    for    Defense/ 
at    lev*l    rv    of    the    Executive! 
This  officer  will   report  to  the\ 
described     in    Section ' 
sume  the  duties  of  that 
of  absence,  disability,  or 
|e  flexibility  as  that  de- 
ceding  paragraph  is  pre- 

provides  for  five  addl- 
cretaries  in  the  Depart- 
at  level  IV  of  the  Execu- 


absence   or   disab 
should  the  office  i 
cers  reporting  to 
normally    report 
Deputy  Secretary] 
is  preserved  to 
arrangements  If 
Secretary  so  elect.  | 

Subsection  (b) 
Associate    Deputy 
Programs 
Schedule. 
Deputy    Secretary 
301(b)  and  will 
office  in  the  event 
vacancy.  The 
scribed  in  the  pr^ 
served. 

Subsection  (c)(] 
tlonal  Assistant 
ment  of  Commerct 
tive  Schedule. 

Paragraph  (c)(2)  provides  that  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaires  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Nuclear  Materials.  This  As- 
sistant Secretary  [shall  be  responsible  for 
those  programs  which  relate  to  production 
of  nuclear  materials  for  nuclear  weapons 
R&D.  testing,  ana  production,  and  to  the 
management  of  defense  nuclear  waste.  Thlj 
Assistant  Secretary  shall  report  to 
Deputy  Secretary  described  in  section 
301(b).  I 

Paragraph  (c)(3)  provides  that  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretariies  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  EneB-gy  Emergency  Planning. 
This  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  reducing  ujs.  vulnerability  to  energy 
supply  interruptions  and  for  planning  for 
energy  emergencies.  This  function  shall  In- 
clude establishing  policy  for  and  operating 
the  strategic  petiloleum  reserve  and  naval 
petroleum  reserve] 

Paragraph  (cK4)  provides  that  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaijies  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Energy  Technology,  Conserva- 
tion and  Alternatiii'e  Sources.  This  Assistant 
Secretary  shall  bej  responsible  for  programs 
relating  to  energy  conservation  and  the  de- 
velopment of  techhologies  for  fossile  energy 
and  renewable  endrgy  sources. 

Paragraph  (c)( 5)  provides  that  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaijies  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Enetgy  Research.  This  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shall  lie  responsible  for  those 
programs  relating  (to  magnetic  fusion  energy 
technology,  and  managing  the  long-term 
basic  and  applied  ftnergy  research  programs. 

Paragraph  (c)(6l  provides  that  one  of  the 
Assistant  Secretaires  shall  be  the  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Nuqlear  Energy.  This  Assist- 
ant Secretary  shal  be  responsible  for  Feder- 
al programs  relat»ig  to  research  on  the  de- 
velopment of  th«  technology  for  nuclear- 
power  production,  including  research  on 
and  development  iof  reactor  systems,  naval 
nuclear  propulsioi).  and  managment  of  non- 


defense  generated 
Paragraph  (c)(7 
ant     Secretaries 


Energy  Technolouy,  Conservation,  and  Al- 
ternative   Sourceii;    Nuclear    Energy;    and 


nuclear  waste, 
provides  that  the  Asslst- 
for     Energy     Research; 
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Energy  Emergency  Planning  shall  report  to 
the  Deputy  Secretary  described  in  section 
301(c).  This  subsection  further  provides 
that  any  function  of  any  of  these  four  As- 
sistant Secretaries  may  be  reassigned  by  the 
Secretary  to  any  one  of  the  others. 

Subsection  (d)  establishes  an  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Security  affairs  entitled  to 
compensation  at  the  level  V  rate.  The  in- 
cumbent will  report  to  the  Deputy  Secre- 
tary described  In  section  301(b)  and  will  per- 
form such  security-related  functions  as  are 
assigned.  This  position  will  not  be  subject  to 
Senate  confirmation. 

SECTION  303.  NAVAL  REACTOR  AND  MIUTARY 
APPLICATION  PROGRAMS 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
a  Divison  of  Naval  Reactors  to  perform  the 
R&D,  development,  and  health  and  safety 
functions  relating  to  naval  nuclear  propul- 
sion and  assigned  civilian  power  reactor  pro- 
grams. The  head  of  this  Division  shall 
report  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Nucle- 
ar Energy. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
a  Division  of  Military  Application,  as  estab- 
lished by  section  25  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  The  Director  of  Military  Appli- 
cation shall  be  a  general  or  admiral,  and 
shall  report  to  the  Deputy  Secretary  de- 
scribed in  section  301(b). 

SECTION  401.  ESTBUSHMZNT  OP  BUREAU  OP 
ENERGY  INPORMATION;  DIRECTOR 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  there  shall  be 
within  the  Department  of  Commerce  a 
Bureau  of  Energy  Information.  The  Bureau 
of  Energy  Information  will  perform  the 
functions  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, now  located  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  This  Bureau  shall  be 
headed  by  a  Director  who  shall  be  appoint- 
ed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  Director 
shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  provided 
for  in  level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule. 

The  Director  shall  report  to  the  Secretary 
through  the  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Economic  Affairs.  By  renaming  the 
Energy  Information  Administration  the 
Bureau  of  Energy  Information,  and  by  com- 
pensating Its  Director  at  level  V  of  the  Exec- 
utive Schedule,  the  legislation  does  not 
Intend  to  downgrade  the  importance  or 
status  of  this  organization.  Rather,  by  plac- 
ing the  Bureau  under  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs,  it  Is  en- 
visioned that  this  Bureau  will  act  as  a  paral- 
lel entity  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  a  pri- 
mary data  gathering  organization  now 
within  the  Commerce  Department,  which  is 
also  headed  by  t^  ES-V  who  reports  to  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economic  Affairs. 
This  arrangement  allows  these  two  Bureaus 
to  assume  positions  of  equivalent  stature 
within  the  Department. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Bureau 
shall  carry  out  a  comprehensive  energy  data 
and  information  program  to  collect,  evalu- 
ate, assemble,  analyze,  and  disseminate 
energy  data  information.  This  provision  is 
virtually  identical  to  the  mission  description 
of  the  Energy  Information  Administration 
In  the  Department  of  Energy  Organization 
Act.  The  Bureau  acts  "under  the  .  .  .  direc- 
tion ...  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,"  as 
do  all  elements  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 
This  subsection  also  provides  that,  except 
*  for  information  policies  developed  by  a 
senior  Commerce  official  pursuant  to  44 
U.S.C.  t3506,  the  Director  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  the  approval  of  any  officer 
or  employee  of  the  Department  in  connec- 


tion with  the  collection  or  analysis  of  infor- 
mation. The  Director  shal)  not  be  required 
to  obtain  the  approval  of  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  United  States  with  respect  to 
the  substance  of  any  statistical  or  forecast- 
ing technical  reports  prior  to  publishing 
that  Information.  This  provision  is  identical 
to  a  similar  provision  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  which  provides 
certain  autonomy  to  the  head  of  the  Energy 
Information  Administrakion. 

Subsection  (b)  also  provides  that  the 
Bureau  shall  be  subject  to  an  annual  profes- 
sional audit  of  performance  as  described  in 
section  55  of  part  B  of  the  Federal  Energy 
Administration  Act  of  1974.  This  provision 
tracks  verbatim  a  provision  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  Organization  Act. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  information 
collected  by  the  Bureau  shall  be  catalogued 
and  made  available  to  the  public.  This  sec- 
tion does  not,  however,  require  disclosure  of 
matters  which  are  exempted  from  mandato- 
ry disclosure  by  the  exemption  section  (sec- 
tion 552(b))  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  special  procedures 
to  protect  the  confidentiality  of  individually 
identifiable  data  gathered  for  statistical 
purposes.  The  present  Department  of 
Energy  Organization  Act  does  not  distin- 
guish between  Information  gathered  for  reg- 
ulatory purposes  and  that  gathered  for  sta- 
tistical purposes.  To  ensure  the  integrity  of 
data  gathered  for  statistical  purposes,  and 
to  ensure  respondents  that  information 
which  they  give  will  not  be  used  for  other 
than  statistical  purposes,  the  legislation  es- 
tablishes a  series  of  procedures  and  safe- 
guards to  protect  this  information. 

Sut>sectlon  (d)  provides  that  before  start- 
ing an  energy  information  data  collection 
effort,  the  Secretary  shall  determine  wheth- 
er the  information  is  to  be  gathered  solely 
for  statistical  purposes.  This  determination 
shall  be  made  in  consultation  with  FERC. 
For  purposes  of  section  401.  "statistical  pur- 
poses" Is  defined  to  mean  'the  use  of  infor- 
mation for  developing  or  reporting  aggre- 
gate or  anonymous  information  not  intend- 
ed to  be  used,  in  whole  or  in  part,  in  any 
way  in  which  the  specific  identity  of  any 
person  Is  material  to  the  Intended  use  of  the 
Information." 

If  daU  is  to  be  gathered  solely  for  sUtisti- 
cal  purposes,  the  Secretary  may  only  make 
such  daU  available  in  individually  identifia- 
ble form  to  another  office  or  component 
within  the  Department,  or  to  another  Fed- 
^al  agency.  If  he  is  satisfied  that  a  written 
request  for  such  Information  contains  a 
demonstration  of  the  need  for  the  data  In 
individually  identifiable  form  by  that  office 
for  fulfillment  of  Its  lawful  duties,  and  con- 
tains reasonable  and  binding  assurances  by 
the  requesting  office  that  the  information 
will  be  used  solely  for  statistical  purposes. 

Individually  identifiable  information  gath- 
ered solely  for  statistical  pun>ose6  shall  be 
exempt  from  public  disclosure  under  the 
(b)(3)  exemption  of  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  (Information  exempted  from  dis- 
closure by  statute).  Whoever  publishes  or 
communicates  any  information  the  disclo- 
sure of  which  is  prohibited  by  subsection  (d) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  not  more  than  5  years,  or  l)oth. 
Subsection  (e)  provides  that  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable  the  Secretary  shall 
assign  the  highest  priority  to  collection  of 
energy  information  needed  by  FERC  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities.  This  subsec- 
tion also  provides  that  all  powers  relating  to 
energy  information  which  are  vested  in  the 


Secretary  under  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration Act  of  1974  and  the  Energy  Supply 
and  Environmental  Coordination  Act  of 
1974  (ESECA)  shaU  be  available  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  the  exercise  of  the  func- 
tions vested  in  FEIRC. 

Subsection  (f)  provides  that  section  11(d) 
of  ESECA  applies  to  any  energy  informa- 
tion obtained  by  the  Bureau  for  other  than 
statistical  purposes,  except  that  it  shall  not 
apply  to  section  17  of  the  Federal  Non-Nu- 
clear  Research  and  Development  Act  of 
1974,  which  has  its  own  special  confidential- 
ity provisions. 

(Section  11(d)  of  ESECA  provides  that  in- 
formation collected  under  B8ECA  may  be 
deemed  confidential  upon  a  showing  that  if 
such  information  were  made  public  it  would 
divulge  methods  or  processes  entitled  to 
protection  as  trade  secrets,  except  that  such 
trade  secret  Information  may  nonetheless 
be  disclosed  upon  request  to  a  number  of 
different  executive  branch  agencies  when 
necessary  to  carry  out  those  agencies'  duties 
and  responsibilities,  or  may  be  discloeed  to 
the  Congress. ) 

Any  determination  of  confidentiality 
made  by  the  Secretary  under  section  11(d) 
of  ESECA  shall  apply  to  any  subsequent  dis- 
closure of  energy  Information  by  'an  agency 
to  whom  it  was  disclosed,  except  that  an 
agency  head  may  disclose  energy,  informa- 
tion received  under  section  11(d)  iii  any  pro- 
ceeding If — 

1.  The  agency  is  a  party  to  the  proceedinr. 

2.  The  agency  head  determines  that  dis- 
closure of  the  information  In  the  proceeding 
is  essential  to  the  agency's  effective  partici- 
pation in  the  proceeding;  and 

3.  The  agency  head  seeks  an  order  in  the 
proceeding  protecting  against  disclosure  of 
the  information  beyond  that  necessary  to 
the  agency's  effective  participation  in  the 
proceeding. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that,  notwith- 
standing subsection  (f),  the  Secretary  may 
provide  energy  information  for  other  than 
statistical  purposes  to  any  other  Federal 
agency,  provided  that  it  will  be  used  solely 
for  statistical  purposes. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  nothing  in 
section  -401  authorizes  the  disclosure  of  any 
information  furnished  to  the  Bur«au  by  an- 
other Federal  agency  if  such  a  disclosure  is 
prohibited  by  statute. 

Subsection  (1)  provides  that  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  retain  authority  to  reorganize 
the  energy  information  functions  of  the  De- 
partment. 

SECTION  403.  ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  POR 
STRATEGIC  PLANNING 

This  section  establishes  the  position  of  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Strategic  Planning. 
The  Assistant  Secretary  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  and  shall  be 
compensated  at  the  rate  provided  for  Level 
rv  of  the  Executive  Schedule.  The  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Strategic  Planning  shall  co- 
ordinate the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Commerce  relating  to  energy  Strategic  ma- 
terials and  industrial  mobilization  that  were 
under  the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  as  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

SECTION  504 .  SHORT  TITLE 

This  section  provides  that  this  title  may 
be  cited  as  the  Federal  Energy  Regulations 
Commission  Act. 
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SBcnoH  503.  ArpourmDiT  and 

AOMUnSTKATIOM 

SubsecUon  (a)  recognizes  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  as  a  sepa- 
rate independent  regulatory  commlsison. 

Subaectlon  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion be  composed  of  five  members  appointed ' 
by  the  P^eaident,  by  and  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate.  One  of  the  mem- 
bers shall  be  designated  by  the  President  as 
Chairman.  Members  serve  four  year  terms 
and  may  be  removed  by  the  President  only 
for  inefficiency,  neglect  of  duty,  or  malfea- 
sance in  office.  Members  serving  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act  continue  to  serve  for 
the  balance  of  their  original  term  and  the 
member  serving  as  Chairman  continues  to 
db  so  until  removed  by  the  President.  Not 
more  than  three  members  of  the  Commis- 
sion may  be  members  of  the  same  political 
party.  Any  vacancy  occurlng  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  a  term  may  by  filled  only  for  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  unexpired  term. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Chairman 
is  responsible  for  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative operation  of  the  Commission. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  the  Chair- 
man may  designate  any  other  member  of 
the  Commission  as  acting  Chairman  during 
his  absence.  Further,  this  subsection  pro- 
vides that  the  Chairman,  or  acting  Chair- 
man, shall  preside  at  all  sessions  of  the 
Commission  and  that  a  quorum  for  transac- 
tion of  business  will  consist  of  at  least  three 
members.  Each  member  shall  have  one  vote 
and  activities  of  the  Commission  shall  be  de- 
termined by  a  majority  vote  of  the  members 
present. 

Subsection  (e)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  establish  such  procedural  and  administra- 
tive rules  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  its 
functions. 

Subsection  (f)  authorizes  the  Commission 
to  hold  hearings,  sign  and  issue  subpoenas, 
administer  oaths,  and  receive  evidence  at 
any  place  In  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (g)  provides  that  the  principal 
office  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  or  near 
the  District  of  Columbia,  but  it  may  sit  uiy- 
where  In  the  United  States. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  attorneys 
designated  by  the  Chairman  may  appear  for 
and  represent  the  Commission  in  any  civU 
action,  other  than  matters  before  the  Su- 
preme Court.  This  section  is  similar  to  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Department  of  Energy  Orga- 
nization Act  (the  DoE  Act).  42  U.S.C.  {  7171. 

SSCnOH  503.  JURISDICTION  OP  THK 
COMMISSION 

Subsection  (a)  sets  forth  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Commission  over  energy  regulatory 
matters.  It  vests  In  the  Commission  all  func- 
tions vested  in  the  Secretary  of  Energy.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  or  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  with  respect  to 

(1)  The  Federal  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C. 
11 791a  to  828(c)).  except  for  the  regulation 
of  exports  of  electricity  which  is  transferred 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

(2)  The  Natural  Gas  Act  (15  U.S.C.  »  717- 
717w),  except  for  the  regulation  of  imports 
and  exports  of  natural  gas  and  the  estab- 
lishment and  review  of  priorities  for  curtail- 
ments which  are  transferred  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce. 

(3)  The  Natural  Oas  Policy  Act  of  1978  (IS 
U.S.C.  SI  3301-3432).  except  for  certain 
functions  pertaining  to  Imported  natural 
gas  and  the  establishment  and  review  of  pri- 
orities for  curtailments  which  are  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
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(4)  EstabU  hlng  rates  or  charges  for  the 
transportati(>i  of  oil  by  pipeline  or  estab- 
lishing the  valuation  of  such  a  pipeline. 

(5)  Certain, sections  of  the  Public  UtlUtles 
Regulatory  policies  Act  of  1978  pertaining 
to  regulation  of  gas  and  electricity. 

(6)  any  other  provision  of  law  or  authority 
that  vests  function  In  the  Commission, 
except  as  elsewhere  provided  In  this  Act. 

The  auth<sity  to  confirm  and  approve 
rates  for  the  sale  of  electricity  by  Federal 
Power  Marlt^ting  agencies,  other  than  the 
Bonneville  R)wer  Administration,  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  by 
section  202  of  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  no  functions 
described  in  this  section  which  relate  to  ex- 
ports or  imports  of  natural  gas  or  electricity 
shall  be  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission unle^  assigned  by  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Ijhis  is  intended  to  preclude  the 
Commission  tfrom  engaging  in  subsequent 
activities  which  would  have  the  effect  of  un- 
dermining the  authorities  of  the  Secretary 
in  this  area..  This  subsection  is  similar  to 
section  402(it)  of  the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
i  7172(f). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion has  Jurisdiction  over  any  matter  which 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  after  public 
notice,  may  assign  to  it.  This  subsection  is 
similar  to  sedtion  402(e)  of  the  DoE  Act.  42 
U.S.C  {  7172(t).    , 

Subsection  (d)  provides  the  Commission 
with  authority  to  prescribe  rules,  regula- 
tions and  statements  of  policy  with  respect 
to  functions  under  its  Jurisdiction  and  estab- 
lish rates  and  charges  by  rulemaking  proce- 
dures. This  subsection  is  similar  to  sections 
402(h)  and  443(c)  of  the  DoE  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
Si  7172(h)  and  7173(c). 

SECTION  104.  ACCnS  TO  INPORMATION 

This  sectioB  provides  that,  except  as  oth- 
erwise exprossly  prohibited  by  law.  the 
Commission  *iay  obtain  Information  in  the 
possession  of  other  Federal  agencies  that  it 
determines  ia  necessary  to  discharge  its  re- 
sponsibillties^  This  section  is  similar  to  sec- 
tion 407(a)  pf  the  DoE  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
S  7177(a). 

SKC  nON  505.  OELXGATION 

This  sectio  1  authorizes  the  Chairman  to 
delegate  any  of  his  administrative  functions 
and  authorize  successive  redelegations.  The 
section  also  authorizes  the  Commission,  by 
published  ortfer  or  rule,  to  delegate  any  of 
its  functions. , 

SBCTI^N  505.  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

This  section  establishes  Jurisdiction  for 
courts  to  hear  cases  arising  out  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Commission.  It  provides  that  Ju- 
dicial review  of  Commission  actions  taken 
under  any  laiw  the  functions  of  which  are 
vested  in  or  Iransferred  to  the  Commission 
shall  be  made  In  the  manner  specified  in 
such  law.  In  all  other  cases  or  controversies 
arising  exclusively  under  this  title,  tht  dis- 
trict courts  of  the  United  States  shall  have 
exclusive  Jur^ldlction.  This  section  is  similar 
to  section  SOS  (a)  and  (b)  of  the  DoE  Act,  42 
U.S.C.  SS  719)  (a)  and  (b). 

I  SECTIONS  507-515 

These  sections  provide  general  administra- 
tive authorities  to  the  Commission.  Al- 
though title  VI  contains  virtually  identical 
admlnlstrativie  provisions  for  the  Cabinet 
Departments,  this  Act  seeks  to  establish,  in 
one  title,  all  ttuthorltles  which  the  Commis- 
sion needs  for  its  operation.  Thus,  further 
analysis  of  Aany  of  these  sections  may  be 
obtained  frogi  the  section-by-section  analy- 
sis for  title  Vl. 
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SECTION  507.  ^PFICERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
appoint  necessary  employees  In  accordance 
with  civil  service  law. 

SECTION  SOS.  ADVISORY  COMMITTEES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
establish  advisor*  committees  in  accordance 
with  the  Federal  Advisory  Committee  Act. 

SECTION  50fl.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

This  section  permits  the  Commission  to 
exercise  any  autnority.  Including  appropria- 
tion Acts,  which  Was  available  to  the  agency 
from  which  a  function  was  transferred. 
SEcno^r  BIO.  subpoenas 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
issue  subpoenas. 

SBCnO*  511.  CONTRACTS 

This  section  ajiuiorizes  the  Commission  to 
enter  into  contracts,  leases,  cooperative 
agreements  or  sioular  transactions. 

SECTION  5^a.  USE  OP  PACIUTIES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
utUlze  the  research,  services,  equipment  and 
facilities  of  public  agencies. 

SECTION  El 3.  FIELD  OPPICES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
establish  and  discbntlnue  field  offices. 

SECTION  514.  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
obtain  the  servlc^  of  experts  and  consult- 
ants at  rates  of  nay  not  to  exceed  the  daily 
rate  for  a  OS- 18.  . 

SECTION  5  1  9.  GIPTS  AND  BEQUESTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Commission  to 
accept  and  utlli^  gifts  or  donations  of 
money  or  servlc 
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SECTION  eoi. 


:CERS  AND  EMPLOYEES 


This  section  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary, in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws,  to  appoint  officers  and  employees  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  the  Act.  Five  per- 
cent of  the  pe^nnel  performing  those 
functions  described  in  sections  301  (b)  and 
(c)  could  be  appointed  to  scientific,  engi- 
neering, professional  and  administrative  po- 
sitions without  regard  to  the  civil  service  or 
veterans'  preferefice  laws.  In  addition,  this 
section  provides  ttiat.  upon  written  determi- 
nation of  the  Dejiuty  Secretary  and  written 
approval  of  the  Secretary,  employees  of  the 
Department  of  0ommerce  engaged  in  per- 
forming functions  relating  to  defense  pro- 
grams may  be  paid  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed 
ES-6  of  the  General  Schedule.  This  section 
U  similar  to  S  62L  of  the  E>oE  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
S  7231. 

SECTION  602.  AhMED  FORCES  PERSONNEL 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  use  Armed  Forces  personnel 
to  perform  functions  related  to  functions 
transferred  by  this  Act.  Military  personnel 
would  be  detailed  to  the  appropriate  De- 
partment under  an  Inter-agency  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  head  of  the 
armed  service  concerned.  This  section  is 
similar  to  sectloit  625  of  the  DoE  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  S  7235.        I 

SECTION  603.  EXPERTS  AND  CONSULTANTS 

This  section  wbuld  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary to  obtain  tae  services  of  experts  and 
consultants,  in  accordance  with  Federal  law. 
This  section  is  similar  to  section  623  of  the 
DoE  Act.  42  U.S.9.  S  7233. 

SECTION  61  i.  GENERAL  AUTHORITY 

This  section  ai|thorlze8  the  Secretary,  in 
carrying  out  a  function  transferred  to  him 
by  this  Act.  to  utilize  the  authorities  avaU- 


able  by  law.  Including  appropriation  Acts,  of 
the  official  or  agency  from  which  the  func- 
tion was  transferred.  It  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide the  authority  necessso^  to  assure  conti- 
nuity in  the  functions  transferred  until  such 
time  as  they  are  subject  to  reauthorization. 
This  section  is  similar  to  section  641  of  the 
DoE  Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7251. 

SECTION  612.  DELEGATION  AND  ASSIGNMENT 

Subsection  (a)  permits  the  Secretary, 
unless  specifically  prohibited  by  law,  to  del- 
egate any  of  the  functions  vested  In  him  to 
officers  and  employees  of  his  Department 
and  authorize  successive  redelegations  as 
appropriate.  This  section  is  similar  to  sec- 
tion 642  of  the  DoE  Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7252. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  with  the  consent  of  the  Commis- 
sion and  after  public  notice,  to  assign  func- 
tions which  su-e  vested  in  him  by  this  Act  to 
the  Commission.  This  section  is  similar  to 
section  402(e)  of  the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
S  7172(e). 

This  section  is  Intended  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  the  necessary  flexibility  to 
organize  and  manage  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  him.  It  Is  expected  that  he  will  del- 
egate to  appropriate  employees  (and.  In  the 
case  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  assign 
to  the  Commission)  many  of  the  responsibil- 
ities and  functions  vested  In  him  in  this  Act. 
but  that  he  will  retain  the  final  responsibil- 
ity for  the  effective  discharge  of  the  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities. 

SECTION  613.  REORGANIZATION 

This  section  provides  that  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  reorganize 
units  or  components  of  the  Department 
does  not  extend  to  organlzationti  established 
by  title  III  of  this  Act.  This  section  is  simi- 
lar to  section  643  of  the  DoE  Act.  42  U.S.C. 
S  7253. 

SECTION  614.  RULES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  rules  and  regulations  necessary 
for  the  administration  and  management  of 
the  functions  vested  in  him.  It  is  expected 
that,  as  much  as  possible,  there  will  be  con- 
tinuity of  the  procedural  and  administrative 
rules  of  the  Department  of  Energy.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  644  of  the  DoE 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7254. 

SECTION  615.  SUBPOENA 

This  section  grants  the  Secretary  the 
power  to  issue  a  subpoena  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act.  The  power  is  the 
same  as  that  granted  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  in  section  9  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Act  (15  U.S.C.  S  49),  and 
applies  to  all  responsibilities  vested  In  the 
Secretary  by  this  Act. 

Although  there  are  several  specific  sub- 
poena authorities  transferred  by  this  Act, 
they  apply  only  to  the  specific  functions 
transferred.  As  with  section  645  of  the  DoE 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  S  7255),  this  section  provides 
subpoena  authority  with  regard  to  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  this  Act.  Such  authority  is 
needed  In  order  for  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  authorities  transferred  to  him. 

SECTION  616.  CONTRACTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
enter  into  and  perform  contracts,  leases,  co- 
operative agreements,  grants,  or  other  simi- 
lar transactions  with  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations  and  persons,  and  is 
similar  to  section  646  of  the  DoE  Act,  42 
U.8.C.  S  7256.  In  addition,  this  section  con- 
firms the  procedures  for  handling  contract 
relationships  with  regard  to  government- 
owned,  contractor-operated  facilities  that 
have  existed  for  over  30  years,  and  author- 


izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  continue 
these  procedures. 

SECTION  617.  ACQUISITION  AND  MAINTENANCE 
OP  PROPERTY 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  acquire,  construct.  Improve, 
repair,  operate,  and  maintain  real  property 
of  \.  special  purpose  nature  such  as  laborato- 
ries, research  and  testing  sites  and  facilities, 
as  well  as  quarters  and  related  accommoda- 
tions for  employees  and  their  dependents. 
Under  this  provision,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce may  also  provide  for  eating  and  other 
necessary  facilities  for  the  welfare  of  De- 
partment employees.  This  section  is  Intend- 
ed to  apply  solely  to  special  purpose  facili- 
ties and  thus  expressly  provides  that  gener- 
al purpose  facilities  and  thus  expressly  pro- 
vides that  general  purpose  space  must  be 
obtained  from  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services.  This  section  is  similar  to  section 
647  of  the  DoE  Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7257. 

SECTION  616.  FACILITIES  CONSTRUCTION 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretaries  of 
Commerce  and  the  Interior  to  provide  cer- 
tain specified  services  and  resources  neces- 
sary for  employees  and  dependents  sta- 
tioned at  remote  l(x»tions  or  outside  the 
continental  United  States.  Reimbursement 
for  subsistence  supplies  and  messing  facili- 
ties will  be  made  at  a  reasonable  value  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary.  Reimbursements' 
may  be  credited  to  a  working  capital  fund  if 
it  is  available  for  use  in  performing  the 
work  or  services  for  which  payment  Is  re- 
ceived, or,  if  specified  in  an  appropriation 
Act,  credited  as  reimbursement  to  the  ap- 
propriation or  fund  which  Initially  bore  the 
cost.  This  section  is  a  combination  of  exist- 
ing Department  of  Commerce  authority  (IS 
U.S.C.  S 1514)  and  section  648  of  the  DoE 
Act  (42  UJ3.C  S  7258). 

SECTION  616,  USE  OF  FACILITIES 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
use  private  and  other  governmental  facili- 
ties or  services  in  carrying  out  his  functions 
under  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  at  a  rate  he  deems  to  be  In  the 
public  Interest,  to  permit  the  use  of  any  real 
property  or  faculty  under  his  custody  by  a 
public  or  private  person  or  organization,  and 
to  require  the  permittee  to  recondition  and 
maintain  the  property  at  its  own  expense. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  proceeds 
from  reimbursements  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  and  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  the 
facility,  repay  or  make  advances  to  appro- 
priations or  funds  which  do  or  will  bear  the 
costs,  or  be  credited  to  a  working  capital 
fund  available  for  use  in  providing  the  facil- 
ity. This  section  is  similar  to  section  649  of 
the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C.  S  7259. 

SECTION  620.  FIELD  OFFICES 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
establish  or  discontinue  such  field  offices  as 
he  considers  necessary.  This  section  is  simi- 
lar to  section  650  of  the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
S7260. 

SECTION  621.  INTELLECTUAL  PROPERTY  RIGHTS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  acquire  patents,  copyrights, 
applications  for  patents,  designs  and  manu- 
facturing data,  licenses,  and  releases.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  651  of  the  DOE 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7261. 

SECTION  633.  RIGHT  TO  INTERVENE  IN 
COMMISSION  PROCEEDINGS 

This  section  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  as  a  matter  of  right,  to  Intervene 
or  otherwise  participate  In  any  proceeding 


before  the  Commission.  This  section  is  simi- 
lar to  section  405  of  the  DOE  Act.  42  U.8.C. 
S  7175. 

SECTION  633.  AUTRORIZATIOM 

This  section  authorizes  the  appropriation 
of  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  634.  INITIATION  OF  RULEMAKING 
PROCEEDINGS  BEFORE  COMMISSION 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
propose  rules  and  regulations  with  respect 
to  any  function  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  Commis- 
sion shall  have  exclusive  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  any  proposal  made  under  subsec- 
tion (a),  and  shall  take  action  on  any  such 
proposal  in  an  ex[>editious  manner. 

SECTION  701.  TRANSFER  AND  ALLOCATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS  AND  PERSONNEL 

Subsection  (a)  tranfers  to  each  Secretary 
and  the  Commission  all  personnel,  positions, 
assets,  liabilities,  contracts,  property,  rec- 
ords, unexpended  balances  of  appropria- 
tions, authorizations,  allocations,  and  other 
fimds  connected  with  the  functions  trans- 
ferred to  the  Secretary  under  this  Act.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  701  of  the  DOE 
Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7291. 

Subsection  (b)  transfers  the  personnel  and 
assets  of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Energy,  to  the  Inspectors 
General  of  the  Departments  listed  in  sec- 
tion 102(4)  of  this  Act.  The  Intent  of  this 
subsection  is  to  reiterate  the  Independence 
of  the  Inspectors  General  and  make  clear 
that  these  personnel  and  assets  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  Secretary's  authority  under  sub- 
section (a). 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary,  shall  deter- 
mine the  allocation  between  the  Depart- 
ments of  transfers  described  in  subsection 
(b). 

SECTION  703.  EFFECT  ON  PERSONNEL 

This  section  terminates  all  Department  of 
Energy  positions  (except  those  of  the  Com- 
mission) the  Incumbents  of  which  are  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate.  This  sec- 
tion is  similar  to  section  703  of  the  DoE  Act. 
42  U.S.C.  S  7293. 

In  addition,  this  section  provides  that  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Energy  who 
were  appointed  undir  S  e21(d)  of  the  DoE 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  S  7231(d))  shaU  have  their  ap- 
pointments continued,  and  the  appoint- 
ments shall  be  considered  to  be  under  and 
subject  to  S  601(b)  of  this  Act.  Subsection 
621(d)  of  the  DoE  Act  authorized  the  ap- 
pointment of  up  to  200  scientific,  engineer- 
ing, professional,  and  administrative  person- 
nel, without  regard  to  the  civil  service  law, 
at  a  rate  of  pay  not  to  exceed  that  of  a  GS- 
18.  There  are  currently  fewer  than  10  indi- 
viduals subject  to  this  provision.  This  provi- 
sion is  Intended  to  authorize  the  continued 
employment  of  these  indlvidualB  under 
S  601(b)  of  this  Act,  which  replaces  S  621  of 
the  DoE  Act. 

SECTION  703.  INCIDENTAL  TRANSFERS 

Subsection  (a)  authorized  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  and-  the 
Comfhission,  to  make  determinations  con- 
cerning dispositions  of  personnel,  assets,  li- 
abilities, and  other  matters  Involved  In  con- 
nection with  the  function  transferred  by 
this  Act.  This  section  is  similar  to  section 
704  of  the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C.  S  7294. 
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Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  unex- 
pended balances  of  prior  appropriations  for 
the  Department  of  Energy  that  are  trans- 
ferred to  new  appropriation  accounts  may 
be  merged  with  funds  in  the  newly  estab- 
lished accounts  and  accounted  for  as  one 
fund  for  the  same  time  period  as  originally 
enacted. 

SECnOR  704.  SAVINGS  PROVISION 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  provides  for 
the  continuation  of  all  effective  orders,  de- 
terminations, rules,  regulations,  permits, 
contracts,  certificates,  licenses,  and  privi- 
leges made  prior  to  enactment  of  this  Act  in 
connection  with  transferred  functions. 
unless  they  are  modified,  terminated,  super- 
seded, set  aside,  or  revoked  in  accordance 
with  law  by  the  President,  the  Secretary, 
the  Commission,  other  authorized  officials, 
a  court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  or  by  op- 
eration of  law.  This  subsection  is  intended 
to  make  clear  that  rules  and  regulations 
adopted  under  authorities  transferred  under 
this  Act  will  continue  in  effect  unless  they 
are  revoked  or  otherwise  changed  in  a 
manner  that  is  in  accordance  with  law,  and 
that  any  changes  made  in  existing  regiila- 
tions  must  be  done  in  accordance  with  the 
substantive  and  procedural  requirements 
imposed  by  this  Act  and  the  underlying 
statutes. 

The  other  subsections  of  this  section  serve 
To  protect  the  status  of  proceedings,  pend- 
ing at  the  time  this  Act  takes  effect,  before 
any  body  whose  functions  are  transferred 
by  the  Act.  Such  a  proceeding  may  be  dis- 
continued or  modified  to  the  same  extent 
permitted  had  this  Act  not  been  enacted 
The  Secretary  and  the  Commission  are  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  regulations  to  assure 
the  orderly  transfer  of  such  proceedings. 
The  Act  shall  not  affect  suits  commenced 
prior  to  the  date  this  Act  takes  effect, 
except  to  substitute  the  appropriate  Depart- 
ment official  as  a  party.  The  authority  to 
impose  sanctions  and  grant  waivers  with  re- 
spect to  conflicts  of  Interest  occuring  before 
the  effective  date  of  the  Act  would  contin- 
ue. This  section  is  similar  to  section  705  of 
the  EtoE  Act,  42  U.S.C.  i  7295. 

ST7BSKCTION  705.  SXPAHABIUTY 

This  section  provides  that  if  any  provision 
of  this  Act  is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  Act  is  not  affected.  This  section  is  simi- 
lar to  section  706  of  the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C. 
{7296. 

SBCnON  706.  RKmZNCX 

This  section  provides  that  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  references  in  any  other 
law  to  a  department,  agency,  officer  or 
office  from  which  functions  were  trans- 
ferred shall  be  considered  to  refer  to  the 
Secretary  or  other  appropriate  official  to 
whom  the  functions  were  transferred.  This 
section  is  similar  to  section  707  of  the  DoE 
Act,  42  U.S.C.  I  7297. 

SSCnON  707.  PRXSIDEHTIAL  AUTHORITY 

This  section  preserves  for  the  President 
all  authorities  and  functions  which  he  pos- 
sessed immediately  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act.  This  section  is  similar  to  section 
708  of  the  DoE  Act,  42  U.S.C.  }  7298. 

SBCnON  708.  CONPORMING  AMENDMENTS 

This  section  msUces  a  number  of  conform- 
ing amendments  to  existing  laws  to  bring 
them  into  conformity  with  this  Act. 

Subsections  (a)  through  (g)  delete  refer- 
ences to  the  Department  of  Energy  and  Its 
sUtutorily  established  officials  in  titles  3 
and  5  of  the  United  States  Code  and  re- 
pimces  them  with  the  positions  established 
by  this  Act. 
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Subsection  (h)  amends  {  58  of  the  Federal 
Energy  Administration  Act  of  1974  (15 
U.S.C.  J  79>  (g))  to  authorize  the  Director. 
Bureau  of  Energy  Information  (BED.  to 
provide  tha  head  of  any  agency  from  which 
BEI  seeks  to  obtain  information  with  a 
binding  assurance  that  BEI  will  not  disclose 
the  information  in  individually  identifiable 
form,  except  to  an  agency  that  will  use  it 
solely  for  statistical  purposes. 

Subsection  (i)  amends  i  2(bHl)  of  Reorga- 
nization Plan  No.  3  of  1979  (93  Stat.  1382)  to 
provide  that  the  Deputy  Secretary  shall  act 
as  Secretary  of  Commerce  in  the  event  of 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  Secretary  or 
a  vacancy  iti  that  office,  and  for  an  orderly 
succession  of  authority  if  both  of  those  offi- 
cials are  absent  or  their  offices  vacant. 

Subsectioh  (j)-(l)  make  minor  technical 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Power  Act.  Nat- 
ural Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  and  Public  Utili- 
ties Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978.  to  re- 
flect the  sightly  different  distribution  of 
authorities  between  the  Commission  and 
E>epartment  of  Commerce  than  existed  be- 
tween the  Commission  and  the  Department 
of  Energy.  ' 

Subsectioe  (m)  amends  i  209  of  the  Eco- 
nomic SUbtllzatlon  Act  of  1970  to  preserve 
explicitly  t^e  Attorney  General's  right  to 
commence  lan  enforcement  action  under 
that  Act  when  an  administrative  proceeding 
on  the  same  Issue  Is  pending,  so  long  as  the 
administrative  proceeding  is  terminated 
within  a  ressonable  time  after  commence- 
ment of  th#  court  action  and  prior  to  issu- 
ance of  a  final  order. 

Subsectioa  (n)  amends  Title  II  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act  to  eliminate  the  statu- 
tory requirement  for  an  Office  of  Alcohol 
Fuels.  It  is  intended  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  with  flexibility  regard- 
ing the  orffuiizationai  structure  necessary 
to  accomplish  the  functions  transferred  to 
him  by  Section  203  of  this  Act. 
Section  7o».  repeals 

Section  7i9  would  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law. 

Subsectloii  (a)  would  repeal  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eiergy  Organization  Act.  which 
would  be  replaced  by  this  Act. 

Subsection  (b)  would  repeal  sections  17. 
18.  25.  and  32  of  the  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration A<*  of  1974.  Section  17  (15  U.S.C. 
i  776).  relating  to  advisory  committee  com- 
position an4  openness  of  advisory  commit- 
tee meeting,  is  covered  by  similar  provi- 
sions in  thf  Federal  Advisory  Committee 
Act.  By  repealing  section  17.  the  legislation 
would  placq  aU  Department  of  Commerce 
advisory  coi^mittees  under  the  same  operat- 
ing rules.  S^:tion  18  (15  U.S.C.  {  777),  relat- 
ing to  ecoiiomic  analysis  of  proposied  ac- 
tions, is  sliillar  In  content  to  executive 
Order  1229J.  By  repealing  section  18,  the 
legislation  i^ould  place  procedural  require- 
ments for  Economic  analyses  for  proposed 
actions  under  the  Federal  Energy  Adminis- 
tration Act  on  the  same  basis  as  economic 
analyses  prepared  by  other  agencies.  Sec- 
tion 25  (15  Ijr.S.C.  {  784).  relating  to  mainte- 
nance or  records  of  all  coal  or  oil  export 
transaction,  duplicates  records  already 
mainUined  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. This  section  is  deemed  unnecessary 
in  light  of  ongoing  Department  of  Com- 
merce activities.  Section  32  (15  U.S.C.  S  788). 
relating  to  promulgation  of  commercial 
standards  in  rulemaking,  places  certain  rule- 
making within  the  Department  of  Energy 
on  a  different  procedural  basis  than  the 
rulemaking  engaged  in  by  other  agencies. 
The  procedQes  required  by  section  32  are 
unnecessary,  can  delay  the  rulemaking  proc- 
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ess.  impose  add  tional  costs  on  both  the  pri- 
vate sector  anil  the  Federal  Government, 
and  impose  undesirable  variances  in  the  De- 
partment of  Cbmqierce  rulemaking  proce- 
dures. 

Subsection  (c)  would  repeal  section  308  of 
the  Energy  Research  and  Development  Ad- 
ministration Authorization  Act  of  1977  (42 
U.S.C.  {  5816a).  relating  to  financial  sUte- 
ments  of  empldyee&  The  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 308  are  slmjllar  to  those  in  the  Ethics  in 
Government  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C.  App.). 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce  regula- 
tions on  statenients  of  employment  and  fi- 
nancial interest  (15  CFR  Part  0).  These 
latter  provislonf  provide  all  necessary  rules 
and  guidelines  oki  the  subject. 

Subsection  (<i)  would  repeal  15  U.S.C. 
SS  1502  and  1508  relating  to  the  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce.  This  position  was  abol- 
ished by  section  2(b)(2)  of  Reorganization 
Plan  No.  3  of  J979.  Section  708(h)  of  this 
Act  would  repla^  these  provisions. 

Subsection  (^)  would  repeal  15  U.S.C. 
J  1514  relating  to  certain  functions  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Commerce  In 
areas  outside  thie  continenUl  United  States. 
This  provision  ^ould  be  replaced  by  section 
618  of  this  Act.  fwhich  combines  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  and  Department  of 
Energy  provisions  on  use  of  facilities  (15 
U.S.C.  S  1514  and  42  U.S.C.  {  7258). 

SECTiaN  710.  transition 

This  section  Provides  that,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  the  services 
of  personnel  of  {the  Department  of  Energy 
may  be  used  forjso  long  as  is  necessary  to  fa- 
cilitate the  transfer  of  functions  under  this 
Act.  This  sectio^  is  similar  to  section  722  of 
the  DOE  Act.  42  U.S.C.  S  7299. 

section  7n!  environmental  impact 
[statements 

This  section  tfovides  that  the  validity  of 
any  draft  Environmental  Impact  Statement 
would  not  be  aiffected  by  the  transfer  of 
functions  unde^  this  Act.  This  section  is 
similar  to  sectldn  713  of  the  DOE  Act.  42 
UJS.C.  {  7301. 

SECTION^  801.  ETPECTIVE  DATE 

This  section  provides  that  the  Act  takes 
effect  on  October  1.  1982.  or  120  days  after 
enactment,  whichever  is  later.  However,  sec- 
tion 710.  pertaining  to  utilization  of  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  employees  to  facilitate  the 
transfer  of  fun<Jtions.  would  become  effec- 
tive upon  enactment.  Further,  at  any  time 
after  enactment,  the  officers  provided  for  In 
titles  III.  rv.  and  V  may  be  nominated  and 
appointed,  and  the  Secretary  and  the  Com- 
mission may  issue  rules  concerning  orderly 
transfer  of  pf-oceedlngs  under  section 
704(b)(2). 


SECTION  803 


INTERIM  APPOINTMENTS 


This  section  authorizes  the  President  to 
make  interim  appointments  if  officers  re- 
quired to  be  cottfirmed  by  the  Senate  have 
not  entered  office  on  the  effective  date  of 
the  Act.  However,  such  interim  appointees 
must  be  officeic  whose  appointment  was 
subject  to  Senate  confirmation.  This  section 
is  similar  to  section  902  of  the  DOE  Act.  42 
U.S.C.  {  7342.     T 

Mr.  FORD.  'Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  special  order  pending  for  another 
Senator  to  speklc. 

Mr.  FORD. :  £x.  President,  I  have  no 
special  order  fa  ut  I  asl^  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  I  may  spealt  for  a  minute  or 

two.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  speak  as  though  in  morn- 
ing business. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  was  in- 
terested in  the  two  statements  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho. 

As  the  Cha^  knows,  I  serve  on  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  Energy 
Committee  has  some  concern  as  to  the 
dismantling  of  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

When  I  served  as  Governor  of  Ken- 
tucky, we  saw  it  moved  to  ERDA  and 
from  ERDA  into  the  Department  of 
Energy,  and  now  it  is  goinjs  to  the  E>e- 
partment  of  Commerce.  Everyone  says 
how  grand  and  glorious  this  will  be. 
These  are  the  same  sorts  of  state- 
ments we  heard  when  EIRDA  was 
formed,  the  same  sort  of  statements 
we  heard  when  the  Department  of 
Energy  was  formed,  and  now  the  third 
time  is  charmed. 

We  find  1.5  million  barrels  a  day 
makes  "  difference  between  a  buyers' 
and  a  sellers'  market  as  relates  to 
crude  on  the  international  market. 

A  million-and-a-half  barrels  in  sur- 
plus makes  it  a  buyers'  market.  A  mil- 
lion-and-a-half barrels  minus  makes  it 
a  sellers'  market. 

We  find  that  gasoline  was  down  for  a 
while  and  now  it  is  going  up  again.  We 
find  that  the  OPEC  countries  abso- 
lutely have  us  by  the  throat  relating 
to  the  production  of  crude. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  way 
anyone  can  say  we  have  won  the  war. 
We  have  not  even  won  a  battle  yet  re- 
lating to  energy  in  this  country.  So 
now  we  have  won  the  war  and  we  are 
going  to  give  it  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  we  are  going  to  have  a 
trade  agency  there  to  look  after  the 
import  and  export  of  crude. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  President,  the  alter- 
nate sources  of  energy  in  this  country 
have  had  no  push  in  the  last  2  years 
from  the  administration  that  is  so 
sorely  needed.  We  sit  here  and  argue 
and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  works  hard  to 
have  a  reserve  of  crude  in  this  coun- 
try, SPRO.  We  try  to  increase  the 
number  of  twurels  put  in  storage  per 
day  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  do.  We  do 
not  buy  when  oil  is  down;  we  wait  basi- 
cally until  it  is  up. 

I  have  to  give  Secretary  Edwards 
credit,  Mr.  President.  He  has  moved 
with  dispatch,  doing  the  best  he  could 
to  have  this  emergency  storage  of 
crude.  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  any 
dismantling  of  the  Department  of 
Energy,  any  moving  to  other  agencies, 
certainly  is  going  to  have  the  very 
close  scrutiny  of  this  Senator.  It  is 
true  that  I  come  from  a  coal-producing 
State.  We  produce  more  coal  than  any 
other  State  in  the  Nation.  Probably 
for  the  last  5  to  7  years,  we  have  found 


western  coal  now  coming  on  board- 
lower  in  Btu,  but  also  lower  in  sulfur. 
We  have  the  ability  to  produce,  and 
we  find  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or selling  coal  leases  with  billions  of 
tons  of  reserves.  Yet  we  find  ourselves 
in  a  crude  shortage. 

Mr.  President,  any  time  an  OPEC 
country  wants  to  turn  the  spigot,  we 
are  in  trouble  in  this  country.  We  see 
the  problem  in  the  Falkland  Islands 
now.  Over  7,000  miles.  Great  Britain  is 
trying  to  wage  a  small  confrontation, 
if  I  can  use  that  word  now,  with  the 
possibility  of  enlargement.  What  are 
we  going  to  do  then,  if  we  have  to  have 
the  fuel  for  our  naval  forces?  What 
are  we  going  to  do  for  our  military 
forces  if  our  oil  supply  line  is  cut  off? 
They  did  a  very  little  thing  com- 
pared to  a  long-term  embargo  twice  in 
the  seventies,  and  we  saw  what  a  dis- 
ruption this  country  had. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  great  faith  in 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, I  have  great  faith  in  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Energy  Committee.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  are  winding  up  to 
where  we  are  going  to  have  the  Energy 
Committee,  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, and  mayt>e  the  Rules  Committee 
will  get  involved  before  this  is  over,  in 
the  procedure  that  we  shall  have  to 
follow  regarding  the  mix.  We  reorga- 
nized the  Senate  in  1975,  1976—1  guess 
it  was  1976.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Idaho  is  indicating  it  was  1976. 
About  the  time  we  get  into  a  posture 
where  we  understand  what  the  assign- 
ment of  legislation  is  to  be,  and  we 
begin  to  move  with  background,  we 
find  that  now  we  are  getting  ready  to 
shift  and  we  have  concurrent  referrals 
and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  very  hopeful 
that,  in  the  long  run.  we  can  see  that  a 
direct  Department  of  ESiergy  will 
probably  be  important.  If  we  have  a 
shortage  of  crude  and  gasoline  lines 
are  starting  again.  Congress  will  react 
and  try  to  eliminate  the  problem.  We 
on  the  Committee  on  Energy  in  the 
last  few  weeks  have  talked  about  how 
important  it  is  to  act  instead  of  react- 
ing. We  have  been  there;  we  have  seen 
the  problems;  we  have  tried  to  get 
Congress  to  move  ahead.  But  they 
seem  to  want  to  just  let  the  status  quo 
be,  because  everything  is  fine,  there 
are  no  lines. 

I  wager  today,  as  a  Kentuckian,  that 
the  price  of  gasoline  will  continue  to 
go  up  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  are  talking 
about  an  import  fee  on  crude.  We 
never  talk  about  products  in  that  little 
item,  because  the  companies  might 
just  go  ahead  and  produce  the  product 
and  ship  that  in.  If  we  are  going  to  put 
an  import  fee  on  a  barrel  of  oil.  think 
about  the  products  that  might  come 
into  this  country.  We  ought  to  think 
about  a  fee  on  that. 

I  did  not  mean  to  get  wound  up,  Mr. 
President,  but  this  is  a  field  I  feel  very 


strongly  about.  I  have  been  for  the 
last  11  years  involved  in  tn^ing  to  find 
alternative  sources  of  energy  for  this 
cjountry.  We  are  imderwriting  the 
economy  of  other  countries  because 
we  will  not  take  the  initiative  that  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield.  Mr.  President? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  glad  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  with  respect  to  this  re- 
organization and  also  with  respect  to  a 
need  for  an  energy  policy  and  empha- 
sis on  alternate  sources  of  energy. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  has  been  indeed  a  leader  in 
this  field  for  a  long  time.  We  respect 
him  and  seek  his  advice  and  counsel 
with  respect  to  legislative  items  and 
policy  choices  within  this  area. 

Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  that  he  is 
correct,  reorganization  is  always  sub- 
ject to  some  uncertainty  until  it  is 
completed.  But  I  say  with  respect  to 
the  jurisdictional  question,  there  is  an- 
ticipation of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Packwooo),  chairman  of  the 
Comnaittee  on  Commerce,  as  well  as 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  TowiR), 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  that  the  resolution  which  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  introduced 
with  this  legislation,  which  will,  in 
itself,  be  referred  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, will  settle  the  jurisdictional 
question  along  the  lines  in  which  we 
now  see  it,  so  there  will  be  no  change 
in  jurisdiction  because  of  the  change 
of  administration. 

The  Senator  also  knows  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  agrees  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  with  respect 
to  the  need  for  alternate  energy 
sources.  As  we  went  through  this 
period  of  the  so-called  oil  glut,  as 
people  kept  telling  us  the  price  of  oil 
was  going  down  and  down— and  there 
were  those,  the  Senator  will  remem- 
ber, predicting  $20  a  barrel  oil— the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaho  were  not  heard  to  say 
that.  I  believe  we  have  been  drawing 
down  on  inventories,  we  have  been 
drawing  down  on  the  inventory  of 
crude,  we  have  l)een  drawing  down  on 
the  inventories  of  finished  products. 
We  are  getting  to  the  tail  end  of  that 
process  and  there  is  a  likelihood  for  a 
rather  strong  rebound  in  the  price  of 
finished  gasoline  and  oil  products. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  is  exactly 
right.  I  have  also  been  asked  with  re- 
spect to  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion: What  is  its  role  now  in  the  midst 
of  an  oil  glut?  I  have  said  repeatedly 
that  during  this  period  of  time,  when 
there  Is  greater  market  uncertainty 
about  the  price  of  oil  and-its  alterna- 
tives the  Synthetic  F\iles  Corporation 

is  more  important  than  ever,  not  less. 
Some  have  said  that  with  the  death  of 
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the  Tosco  project,  with  the  cancella- 
tion of  Alsands.  with  the  deferral  of 
certain  other  proposals— which,  in  my 
opinion  was  the  most  likely  form  of  al- 
ternative energy  sources.  I  said  it 
would  seem  to  me  you  look  at  the 
most  abimdant  resource  that  we  have, 
with  the  most  proven  technology  that 
we  have,  and  that  coal  gasificatibn  is 
the  most  likely  alternative  source  of 
energy  and  the  liquefaction  of  coal 
may  be  certainly  at  least  as  attractive 
as  other  forms  of  petroleum  or  hydro- 
carbon fuels  in  liquified  form. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  the 
thrust  of  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky.  Again.  I  want  to 
assure  him  that,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, this  move  does  not  detract  one 
whit  from  the  determination  that  I 
have,  nor  do  I  believe  it  does  detract 
one  bit  from  the  determination  of  the 
Congress  to  move  forward  on  alterna- 
tive energy  sources  and  to  move  for- 
ward with  an  energy  policy.  The  Sena- 
tor is  correct,  it  is  vital  to  the  security 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  recall  that 
we  sent  two  synthetic  fuel  bills  to  the 
House  and  when  it  finally  came  back, 
it  was  the  Defense  Production  Act. 
Their  thought  then  was  for  the  de- 
fense of  this  country  and  the  need  for 
that  energy.  It  was  very  important. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  in  sponsoring  the 
Federal  Energy  Reorganization  Act  of 
1982.  This  legislation  will  reorganize, 
reform,  and  refocus  the  activities  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  meeting 
the  Nation's  current  and  future 
energy  needs. 

Our  reliance  on  the  marketplace  to 
allocate  resources  will  be  increased 
and  our  dependence  on  the  Federal 
Government  as  energy  planner,  man- 
ager, and  regulator  will  be  reduced. 

At  the  same  time  we  will  be  enhanc- 
ing essential  Government  activities: 

First  and  foremost.  Integration  of 
energy  policy  with  the  Governments 
overall  economic  and  business  policy- 
making; 

Contingency  planning  for  energy 
supply  disruptions; 

Civilian-controlled  research,  design, 
production,  and  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons:  and 

Long-term,  high-risk,  research  and 
development  with  potentially  high 
payoff. 

The  activities  will  be  carried  out 
under  the  authority,  direction,  and 
control  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Responsibility  for  energy  policy  will 
be  added  to  that  which  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  already  has  for  overall 
economic  policy,  and  of  which  energy 
policy  is  a  critical  element.  The  rela- 
tionship of  these  responsibilities  is  ap- 
parent, for  example,  in  many  energy- 
related  industries,  which  tend  to  be 
characterized   by   rapid  growth   with 
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significant  potential  for  export  devel- 
opment aiid  job  creation.  Similarly, 
transferring  energy  information,  plan- 
ning, and  amalysis  functions  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  will  place 
them  in  the  mainstream  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's statistical  and  analytical  ac- 
tivities,      i 

The  Department  of  Commerce  will 
also  assunie  responsibility  for  emer- 
gency pretfaredness  and  contingency 
planning  for  energy  supply  disruption. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  is  already 
responsible  for  strategic  materials 
planning  and  emergency  allocation  of 
all  strategft:  materials  except  energy. 
Transferring  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's emergency  preparedness  activities 
to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
consolidate  Federal  policy  plaimlng 
for  all  strategic  resources.  This  will 
also  contribute  to  understanding 
better  how  energy  supply  disruptions 
affect  the  general  economy,  as  well  as 
specific  buaness  sectors. 

FinaUy,  the  existing  research  and 
development  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eriergy,  including  the  unpar- 
alleled capabilities  of  the  national  lab- 
oratories, v^iU  be  retained  intact;  dis- 
ruptions of  I  key  programs  will  be  mini- 
mal. These  responsibilities  will  be 
transferred!  to  an  agency  where  re- 
search and!  development  are  already 
major  missions,  commanding  almost  a 
quarter  of  the  budget  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

Complementary  research  is  now  car- 
ried out  by  both  Departments  in  high 
energy  and  nuclear  physics,  health 
and  enviropment,  basic  energy  sci- 
ences, nuclear  energy,  and  conserva- 
tion and  reusable  energy. 

The  last  is  of  great  interest  to  me 
since  my  home  State  of  Oregon  is  pur- 
suing renenrable  energy  vigorously. 
The  city  df  Klamath  Palls,  for  in- 
stance, is]  developing  geothermal 
energy  sources  for  heating  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  downtown  area;  one 
of  the  first  solar  thermal  demonstra- 
tions for  industrial  use  was  by  Ore-Ida 
Foods  in  Oi  itario,  Oreg.;  and  the  State 
is  providlm ;  itmovatlve  tax  subsidies 
for  resideni  ial  and  commercial  use  of 
conservatio  i  and  renewable  energy 
sources. 

The  close  r  relationship  between  the 
environmental  research  activities  of 
the  Depart  nent  of  Energy  and  those 
of  the  Depi  rtment  of  Commerce's  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, the  lead  Federal  agency 
for  climate  ^d  ocean  research,  wiU  be 
very  beneficial.  The  new  arrangement 
should  contribute  to  more  enlight- 
ened, sociajlly  responsible,  and  eco- 
nomically productive  commercial  ap- 
plication of  new  energy  technologies. 
This,  in  turn,  should  contribute  to 
strengthening  industries,  creating  new 
jobs,  and  promoting  U.S.  energy  prod- 
ucts and  technology  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace,   while  protecting 
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the  health  of  <  lur  citizens  and  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nat  ion. 

The  goal  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce is  a  prosperous  economy 
through  economic  growth,  interna- 
tional trade,  a^d  technological  devel- 
opment. Responsibilities  are  exercised 
through  such  agencies  as  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Administration;  the 
Office  of  Prciductivlty,  Technology, 
and  Innovation;  the  National  Bureau 
of  Standards;  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration;  and  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Tlhe  mission  of  every  one 
of  these  agencies  affects  or  is  affected 
by  national  policies  for  energy.  Com- 
bining these  elements  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  national  responsiveness  of 
each. 

My  coUeaguefe  on  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources.  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs,  and  Armed  Serv- 
ices, along  witli  the  majority  leader, 
have  worked  long  and  hard  with  the 
administration  and  one  another  to 
shape  legislatiiin  which  preserves  the 
legitimate  governmental  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  At  the 
same  time  we  nave  met  our  goal  of  re- 
moving the  Federal  Government  from 
those  areas  wliich  are  best  left  with 
the  private  secjtor.  The  bUl  which  we 
are  introducing!  today  is  witness  to  our 
shared  belief  in  that  goal  and  to  our 
agreement  on  ^he  best  path  to  its  at- 
tainment. 
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EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  »fflORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLUliE.  Mr.  President,  am  I 
correct  that  thiere  is  a  standing  order 
for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)?  I 

The  PRESIEtNG  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  special  ordqr. 

Mr.  McCLUI^.  A  special  order. 

Mr.  President;,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  tline  for  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  imtil  2  p.m.  and 
that  at  any  tirjie  therein  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  be  recognized 
)rder. 
UNG     OFFICER.     Is 


for  this  special  i 

The     PRESli 
there  objection! 

Mr.  FORD, 
object— and  I 
one  that  was 
and  it  is  obvioi 
checking  on  thii 

Will  the  Set 
quest  until  I 
check? 

Mr.  McCLI 
I  do  withhold  n  y  request. 

Mr.    FORD.    I    thank 
gulshed  Senato  -. 

Mr.  McCLUllE.  Mr.  President.  I 
note  the  Sena^r  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  Is  on  the  floor,  and  I  un- 
derstand he  h%s  the  reservation  of  a 
special  order. 


erving  the  right  to 

111  not  object— this  is 

^ot  discussed  with  me. 

I  am  supposed  to  be 

i  side. 

Eitor  withhold  his  re- 
ave an  opportunity  to 

I  am  very  happy  to. 


the    distln- 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  upon  completion  of  this  spe- 
cial order  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  time  for  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  2  o'clock 
with  the  usual  provisions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Idaho  for  relinquishing  the  floor,  and 
I  thank  the  Chair  for  the  time.  The 
special  order  was  for  12:15  p.m.,  but  I 
have  been  engaged  since  10:30  this 
morning  in  hearings  on  the  bill  S. 
2167. 


S.  2563— NUCLEAR  MATERIAL 
EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  introduce  the  Nuclear  Material 
Export  Control  Act  of  1982. 

This  bill  is  designed  to  add  an  impor- 
tant check  on  the  spread  of  nuclear 
materials  that  may  be  used  to  build 
nuclear  weapons  by  countries  that 
refuse  to  commit  to  the  treaty  on  nu- 
clear nonprolif  eration. 

The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons poses  a  certain  danger  to  the  secu- 
rity of  all  nations.  It  is  a  danger  that 
has  been  steadily  growing  as  world 
tensions  increase  and  more  nations 
plunge  into  desperate  races  to  build 
nuclear  arsenals  for  fear  that  their 
neighbors  have  done  the  same. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  by  reports 
that  the  administration  has  adopted  a 
more  lenient  policy  regarding  the  sale 
of  nuclear  materials  and  technology. 
According  to  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldrige,  in  a  May  13  letter 
to  Senator  Charlfs  Percy: 

(T)hls  Administration  has  adopted  a  more 
flexible  policy  with  respect  to  approvals  of 
exports  of  dual-use  commodities  and  other 
materials  and  equipment  which  have  nucle- 
ar-related uses  in  areas  such  as  health  and 
safety  activities. 

This  declaration  was  issued  in  con- 
nection with  a  proposed  sale  of  95 
grams  of  helium-3  to  South  Africa. 
Such  a  sale,  I  believe,  carries  unaccept- 
able risks.  I  have  communicated  my 
view  to  Secretary  Baldrige  in  a  letter 
dated  May  18,  1982. 

Heliimi-3  contains  isotopically  en- 
riched helivun  that  can  be  converted  to 
tritium,  a  form  of  hydrogen  used  in 
thermonuclear  weapons.  Potentially 
deadly  materials  such  as  heliimi-3 
should  not  not  be  made  available  to 
South  Africa,  or  any  nation,  that  re- 
fuses to  Join  the  treaty  of  the  nonpro- 
liferation  of  nuclear  weapons.  South 
Africa  has  also  consistently  rejected 


international  Inspections  of  its  nuclear 
fuel  enrichment  plant. 

Absent  an  unequivocal  commitment 
to  nuclear  nonproliferation.  there  can 
be  no  adequate  assurance  that  materi- 
als such  as  heliiun-3  will  be  used  exclu- 
sively for  peaceful  purposes. 

As  long  as  coimtries  that  have  re- 
jected proliferation  restraints  are  able 
to  stockpile  and  build  nuclear  materi- 
als with  U.S.  assistance,  we  are  guilty 
of  undermining  international  efforts 
to  avert  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

It  is  fantasy  to  debate  nuclear  supe- 
riority or  even  nuclear  parity.  Any 
country  vulnerable  to  destruction  in  a 
nuclear  attack— a  vulnerability  that 
we  share  with  every  nation  on  Earth- 
is  a  victim  of  nuclear  inferiority.  As  I 
argued  in  behalf  of  my  amendment 
calling  for  immediate  summit  talks,  we 
are  in  danger  of  becoming  "inferior" 
to  a  growing  list  of  nations  with  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

Stronger  checks  are  needed  to  re- 
strict sales  to  irresponsible  nations. 
My  bill  would  require  congressional 
review  of  any  application  for  an 
export  license  for  nuclear  materials  in- 
tended for  sale  to  a  country  that  has 
not  joined  the  nonproliferation  treaty. 
A  concurrent  resolution  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate  would  veto  any  such 
proposed  sale,  except  in  cases  of  a  na- 
tional security  emergency,  as  certified 
by  the  President. 

Such  a  veto,  already  available  for 
conventional  arms  sales  under  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act.  will  insure 
close  scrutiny  of  all  controversial  nu- 
clear sales. 

The  odds  of  nuclear  war  rise  sharply 
with  every  additional  nation  that 
gains  command  of  a  nuclear  arsenal.  It 
defies  logic  for  the  United  States  to 
shorten  these  odds  by  making  nuclear 
material  sales  easier  to  the  countries 
least  willing  to  assure  their  peaceful 
use. 

In  the  interest  of  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration. I  ask  my  colleagues  to  give 
their  speedy  and  careful  consideration 
to  the  "Nuclear  Material  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1982." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  «[as  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  m  follows: 

S.  2563 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  nTLE 

SEcnoif  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Nuclear  Material  Export  Control  Act  of 
1982". 

TITLE  I-EXPORTS  OP  NUCLEAR 
MATERIAL 

CONGRESSIONAL  FINDING 

Sec.  101.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that  the  export  of  commercial  materials  and 
technical  data  that  can  be  used  for  nuclear 
weapons  or  facilities  jeopardizes  progress 


toward  peace  and  exacerbates  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  and  therefore  should  be  sub- 
jected to  congressional  review  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  public  Interest. 

Sbc.  102.  Prior  to  the  approval  thereof, 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Porelgn  Re- 
lations of  the  Senate  any  application  to  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Co^jmission,  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  Department  of  State,  or 
Department  of  Commerce  for  a  validated 
export  license  authorizing  a  sale  to  any  non- 
signatory  country  to  the  Treaty  on  the  Non- 
proliferation  of  Nuclear  Weapons  of—    . 

(1)  any  material,  or  any  sensitive  nuclear 
technology  (as  defined  in  section  4(aK6)  of 
the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif eration  Act  of  1978) 
that  can  be  used  directly  or  indirectly  for 
the  fabrication  or  testing  of  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices:  or 

(2)  for  the  construction,  fabrication,  or  op- 
eration of  the  following  facilities— 

(A)  for  the  chemical  processing  of  irradi- 
ated special  nuclear  or  source  material: 

(B)  for  the  production  of  heavy  water, 

(C)  for  the  separation  of  isotopes  of 
source  and  special  nuclear  materials;  and  - 

<D)  for  the  fabrication  of  nuclear  reactor 
fuel  containing  Plutonium. 

Sec.  103.  Unless  the  Presdent  states  in  a 
certification  accompanying  an  application 
for  a  validated  export  license  described  in 
section  102  above  that  an  emergency  exists 
which  requires  the  proposed  export  in  the 
national  security  interest  of  the  United 
States,  said  license  for  export  shall  not  be 
issued  until  the  end  of  the  thirty-day  period 
(excluding  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  holi- 
days, and  any  day  on  which  either  House  is 
not  in  session)  l>eginning  on  the  day  such 
application  is  transmitted  by  the  President 
to  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  of  the  Senate  and  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
then  only  if  during  such  thirty-day  period 
both  Houses  of  Congress  do  not  adopt  a  con- 
current resolution  disapproving  the  issuance 
of  such  license.  The  provisions  of  section 
104  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  re8|>ect  to 
any  concurrent  resolution  disapproving  any 
application  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

Sec.  104.  (a)  This  section  is  enacted  by 
Congress— 

( 1 )  as  an  exercise  of  the  rtilemaklng  power 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, respectively,  and  as  such  these  provi- 
sions are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  House  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed by  this  section;  and  they  supersede 
other  rules  only  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
inconsistent  therewith;  and 

(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

(b)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  "reso- 
lution" means  only  a  concurrent  resolution, 
the  matter  after  the  resolving  clause  of 
which  is  as  follows:  "That  the  Congress  dis- 
approves of  the  issuance  of  an  export  li- 
cence descritied  as  follows:  .",  the  blank 
space  therein  lieing  appropriately  filled. 

(c)  Any  such  resolution  shall  be  referred 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate  or  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  as  the  case 
may  be. 
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(d)  If  the  committee  to  which  a  resolution 
has  been  referred  has  not  reported  it  at  the 
end  of  twenty  calendar  days  after  its  intro- 
duction. It  is  in  order  to  move  to  discharge 
the  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  application  which  has  been  referred  to 
the  committee. 

(e)  A.  motion  to  discharge  may  be  made 
only  by  an  individual  favoring  the -resolu- 
tion, is  highly  privileged  (except  that  it  may 
not  be  made  after  the  committee  has  report- 
ed a  resolution  with  respect  to  the  same 
matter),  and  debate  thereon  shall  be  limited 
to  not  more  than  one  hour,  to  be  divided 
equally  between  those  favoring  and  those 
opposing  the  resolution!  An  amendment  to 
the  motion  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is  not  in 
order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or  disagreed 
to. 

(f)  If  the  motion  to  discharge  is  agreed  to 
or  disagreed  to,  the  motion  may  not  be  re- 
newed, nor  may  another  motion  to  dis- 
charge the  committee  be  made  with  respect 
to  any  other  resolution  with  respect  to  the 
same  matter. 

(g)  When  the  committee  has  reported,  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of,  a  resolution,  it  is  at  any  time  there- 
after in  order  (even  though  the  previous 
motion  to  the  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution.  The  motion  is 
highly  privileged  and  is  not  debateble.  An 
amendment  to  the  motion  is  not  in  order, 
and  it  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is  agreed  to  or 
disagreed  to. 

(h)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  then  ten  hours,  which  shall 
be  divided  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  oppposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debata- 
ble. An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  In  order,  and  it  is 
not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  !s  agreed  to  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

(i)  Motions  to  postpone  made  with  respect 
to  the  discharge  from  committee  or  the  con- 
sideration of  a  resolution,  and  motions  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  other  busi- 
ness, shall  be  decided  without  debate. 

(j)  Appeals  from  the  decisions  of  the 
Chair  relating  to  the  application  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, as  the  case  may  be.  to  the  proce- 
dure relating  to  a  resolution  shall  be  decid- 
ed without  debate. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
yield  the  floor.  , 


The  Sei  tator  from  Illinois. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  2  p.m.,  with  statements  there- 
in limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to, 
call  the  roU. . 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  Rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  QFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Senator 
funding 


ENE  RGY  CONSERVATION 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  debae  on  the  budget  resolution, 
Chafee    led    a   colloquy    on 
for    energy    conservation.    I 


should  lil  ;e  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
speak  on  the  subject  and  stress  the  im- 
portance which  I  attach  to  continued 
funding  at  adequate  levels  for  energy 
conservation  programs. 

The  Energy  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs— 
which  1 1  chair— has  held  oversight 
hearings  I  on  these  programs,  and  I 
have  personally  had  a  number  of  con- 
versation] with  administration  officials 
about  them,  thus  far  with  little  suc- 
cess. It  isj  time  that  we  in  the  Republi- 
can Partir  stand  up  and  say  that  we 
are  strongly  committed  to  promoting 
energy  conservation.  It  is  in  this  spirit 
that  I  ris«  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  broad  objective  of 
energy  c(>nservation  is  very  much  in 
line  with  the  objectives  of  President 
Reagan's  program  for  economic  recov- 
ery. If  industry.  Government,  and  the 
Americail  public  can  avoid  wasting 
energy,  profitability  will  increase,  leav- 
ing mora  money  for  investment  and 
circulaticxi  in  the  economy.  Consumers 
will  be  able  to  spend  more  on  goods 
and  services,  again  priming  the  eco- 
nomic machinery. 

I  am  a  fiscal  conservative,  and  at  the 
same  time,  I  am  strongly  proconserva- 
tion.  The  two  terms  mean  very  much 
the  sam^  thing— avoiding  waste,  cut 
ting  fat,  I  promoting  efficiency,  trim- 
ming baoc  on  the  nonessentials.  After 
all.  the  first  10  letters  of  the  2  words 
are  the  siune.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
President  would  subscribe  to  a  sound, 
updated  conservation  program  if  one 
were  proposed  to  him— something  the 
Department  of  Energy  has  not  been 
willing  tp  do.  Energy  conservation  is 
consistent  with  the  President's  goals, 
good  for  the  country,  and  essential  to 
a  sustained  economic  recovery.  No  one 
can  dispute  this. 

In  thqir  efforts  to  downplay  the 
need  for  Conservation  programs.  Secre- 
tary Edv  ards  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Joseph  1  ribble  have  repeatedly  cited  a 
study  wl  lich— they  claim— shows  that 
Govemn  ent  programs  have  accounted 
for  onlj  5  percent  of  the  reduced 
energy  (lonsumption  in  this  country. 
But  the  ttudy  they  cite  reaches  an  im- 
portant eonclusion  which  they  have  ig- 
nored: the  bulk  of  conservati(5n  is  due 
to  a  cut  in  the  standard  of  living  and 
quality  o  f  life  of  the  American  people. 
Thi^  stu(  ly  says  the  response  to  higher 


ehergy 
pressed 


standarc  s  of  living,  changed  lifestyles, 
slowed  I  conomic  growth,  aggravated 
inflation,  and  caused  severe  depriva- 
tion in  I  ome  segments  of  society."  Is 
this  the  caonservation  strategy  the  De- 


"conservatioi 
energy  • 
that   conser 
than  finding 
This  is  the 


lirices  has.  and  I  quote,  "de- 
labor    productivity,    lowered 
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partment  of  Energy  WEUits  to  promote? 
Depressed  labor  productivity  and  low- 
ered standards  of  living?  1  cannot 
imagine  the  President  would  go  along 
with  such  an  Approach. 

We  need  a  much  more  r>ositive  strat- 
egy for  conservation— a  Republican 
strategy  the  President  can  take  pride 
in— one  that  |  stimulates  labor  produc- 
tivity, improves  the  standard  of  living, 
speeds  up  economic  growth,  and  re- 
duces inflatipn,  rather  than  the  re- 
verse. 

I  recently  tteld  a  hearing  at  Argonne 
National  Lanoratory  which  over  1,000 
people  atteiided— individuals  at  the 
cutting  edge  of  research  into  new  con- 
servation and  other  energy  technol- 
ogies. Many  [of  these  people  face  the 
loss  of  their  Jobs  due  to  DOE'S  lack  of 
commitment  |to  conservation  and  alter- 
native technologies.  When  I  asked  the 
DOE  witnesis.  Alvin  Trivelpiece  his 
views  on  coqservation,  he  responded, 
doesn't  create  new 
leaving  the  implication 
ation  is  less  important 
new  sources  of  energy, 
ype  of  attitude  we  just 
cannot  afford  to  have. 

When  we  consider  that  energy  has 
been  selling  for.  say.  $34  a  barrel,  and 
we  consider!  that  if  we  still  spend 
money  on  ccinservation— simple  things 
such  as  weanher  stripping,  storm  win- 
dows, storm  doors,  insulating  materi- 
al—and the  dost  of  that  material  is  the 
equivalent  on  about  $2  to  $3  per  barrel, 
you  are  creatiing  energy;  because  it  will 
take  far  less  jenergy  to  heat  a  home,  a 
factory,  a  school,  or  a  Government 
building  if  yiou  properly  insulate  and 
invest  a  m(>iest  amount  in  conserva- 
tion. Permtinently  thereafter,  that 
structure,  as!  long  as  it  stands,  will  be 
consuming  1^  energy. 

In  my   judgment,   that   is  creating 

that    Is    certainly    the 

rm  of  energy.  It  is  penny 

d  foolish  to  cut  out  pro- 

ervation. 

ave  an  Assistant  Secre- 
epartment  of  E3nergy  who 
e  and  is  responsible  for 
conservation  but  instead  works  against 
conservation!  if  I  had  Icnown  about 
him  what  I  know  now,  as  I  told  him.  I 
never  could  pave  voted  for  the  confir- 
mation of  hii  t  nomination. 

We  pour  money  into  nuclear  and 
synthetic  fujls.  on  which  even  Exxon 
has  spent  hi  mdreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  has  given  up  as  a  lost  cause, 
so  far  as  ret  am  on  investment  in  con- 
cerned. Why  do  we  not  take  a  page  out 
of  the  book  of  the  private  sector  and 
put  our  mo)iey  where  the  real  retun 
on  investmei  it  can  be? 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I,  testified 
before  the  nppropriate  committee  on 
this  isspe.  ai  id  I  found  a  great  deal  of 
agreement  .on  this  issue  by  Senator 
Hattield  aiid  other  colleagues  who 
have  believed  deeply  in  conservation. 


energy,    anc 
lowest  cost  fi 
wise  and  pot 
grams  on  cor 
When  we 
tary  of  the  : 
has  that  tit 
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as  did  Senator  Huiu>HKcy.  Five  years 
ago.  we  created  together  and  founded 
the  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  an  alli- 
ance of  business,  government,  acade- 
micians, labor  union  leaders— all  aimed 
in  the  direction  of  convincing  America 
to  use  our  energy  in  a  more  efficient 
manner. 

The  Advertising  Council  alone, 
taking  our  quarter  of  a  million  dollar 
investment  in  production  costs  to  put 
Gregory  Peck  on  television  and  radio, 
has  contributed  $80  million  of  free  tel- 
evision and  radio  time  to  get  that  mes- 
sage across. 

The  same  message  costs  the  Minis- 
try of  Energy  in  Great  Britain  12  mil- 
lion pounds  a  year,  and  it  carries  the 
label  "Ministry  of  Energy"  at  the 
bottom  of  it.  not  "Alliance  to  Save 
Energy,  a  Free  Enterprise  Organiza- 
tion." which  has  combined  the  interest 
groups  in  this  country  who  are  inter- 
ested in  conserving  and  saving  energy. 
I  called  on  the  Secretary  of  EInergy 
to  encourage  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  the  Federal  Government, 
as  it  invests  in  energy,  to  invest  more 
in  conservaiton,  rather  than  always 
looking  for  the  exotic  sort  of  route,  de- 
veloping some  sort  of  future  energy 
source  such  as  synthetic  fuels,  which 
many  times  ends  up  being  $80  to  $90  a 
barrel— if  you  can  get  it  for  that  price. 
As  for  the  environmental  standards, 
where  could  you  make  a  better  effort 
than  in  conservation?  Just  not  burning 
as  much  as  an  environmentally  pure  as 
you  can  get  any  source  of  fuel.  Cer- 
tainly conservation  from  that  stand- 
point meets  every  standard  and  test. 

Pricing  energy  at  its  replacement 
cost  is  an  important  way  to  encourage 
conservation.  Birt  imless  we  are  willing 
to -accept  lower  living  standards,  this 
should  be  only  one  part  of  our  conser- 
vation strategy.  I  will  not  defend  all 
existing  Government  conservation 
programis:  Some  are  good,  but  others 
need  improvement.  However,  even  if 
Government  programs  were  responsi- 
ble for  only  5  percent  of  the  reduction 
in  our  energy  consumption  as  the  Sec- 
retary claims,  this  would  still  be  a  very 
cost-effective  use  of  tax  dollars.  It  rep- 
resents a  savings  to  this  country  and 
to  taxpayers  of  $3  billion.  A  niunber  of 
experts  in  the  field  have  said  that  5 
percent  is  on  the  low  side.  Eric  Hirst 
of  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory  has 
concluded  that  between  20  and  25  per- 
cent of  the  reduction  since  1973  can  t>e 
attributed  to  Government  programs. 
This  is  equal  to  the  energy  produced 
by  approximately  80  large  nuclear  or 
coal-fired  powerplants. 

Neither  the  Hirst  study  nor  the  one 
cited  by  DOE  is  conclusive,  but  what  is 
clear  is  that  DOE  officials  have  been 
unwilling  to  lindertake  seHous  analysis 
of  the  conservation  issue.  The  second 
volume  of  the  Simset  Review  Analysis 
DOE  submitted  to  Congress  in  Febru- 
ary lists  one  item  after  another  that 
demonstrates  the  success  of  DOE  con- 
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servation  programs.  Yet,  EKDE  then 
draws  the  totally  inconsistent  conclu- 
sion that  these  progranls  should  be 
eliminated. 

Officials  like  Joe  Tribble  do  a  dis- 
service to  the  country  as  a  whole  by 
continuing  to  ignore  the  contributions 
that  conservation  can   make   to  our 
economy  and  our  national  security. 
They  fail  to  heed  the  calls  for  a  more 
balanced  energy  budget — one  that  rec- 
ognizes the  importance  of  improving 
energy  efficiency.  National  organiza- 
tions—notably the  National  Governors 
Association   and   the   National   Home 
Builders    Association— have     recently 
asked  Congress  and  the  President  for 
a  more  balanced  energy  budget.  The 
Alliance    to    Save    Energy,    which    I 
chair,  has  proposed  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  current  level  funding  for  con- 
servation. Board  members  of  the  Alli- 
ance, many  of  whom  are  highly  re- 
spected business  people,  recognize  con- 
servation Is  totally  consistent  with  and 
complementary  to  conservative  fiscal 
policy  and  the  President's  economic 
recovery  prograin.  At  our  recent  Ar- 
gonne hearing,  a  distinguished  group 
of  scientists,  academicians,  and  indus- 
trialists    overwhelmingly     expressed 
their  support  for  energy  conservation 
programs.  Also,  recent  public  opinion 
polls,  including  one  that  tallies  an  as- 
tonishing 19  million  households,  have 
shown  strong  public  support  for  con- 
servation. But  despite  this  overwhelm- 
ing support.  DOE  proposed  a  97-per- 
cent budget  cut  for  conservation  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  is  busUy  trying  to 
dismantle    the    existing   conservation 
programs. 

Over.the  past  several  months,  Secre- 
tary Edwards  and  Assistant  Secretary 
Tribble  made  a  number  of  commit- 
ments to  me  and  other  Members  of 
Congress. 

First.  Secretary  Edwards  has  assured 
us  repeatedly  that  he  would  not  cut 
back  conservation  programs  until  Con- 
gress had  approved. 

Second,  at  a  hearing  I  held  last  De- 
cember, he  agreed  to  develop  a  set  of 
new  conservation  initiatives. 

Finally,  in  an  earlier  hearing  in  July 
of  last  year.  Assistant  Secretary  Trib- 
ble agreed  to  be  an  active  advocate  for 
conservation  programs.  Let  us  look  at 
Ihe  record  to  see  how  well  they  have 
kept  these  three  commitments. 

First,  an  internal  memorandum  from 
Assistant  Secretary  Tribble  to  his 
office  directors  clearly  indicates  his 
intent  to  move  forward  in  phasing  out 
conservation  programs  based  on  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  figures  which  have 
plainly  not  yet  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. It  speaks  of— and  I  quote— "deci- 
sions" which  "must  be  made  to  repro- 
gram  fiscal  year  1982  funds  as  appro- 
priated toward  phasedown  or  phasebut 
of  programs  in  keeping  with  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  proposal." 

Second,  with  regard  to  his  commit- 
ment to  "develpp  a  new  conservation 


agenda.  Mx.  Tribble  has  repeatedly  ex- 
pressed a  reluctance  to  undertake  this 
simple,  straightforward  task,  fearing 
that  it  would  somehow  be  viewed  as 
contrary  to  administration  energy 
policy.  These  fears  ai<e  baseless.  We 
are  not  asking  for  a  study  proposing 
warmed-over  regulatory  programs.  We 
are  asking  for  some  serious  thought 
and  new  initiatives  that  Republicans 
can  point  to  with  pride.  One  would 
think  that  with  all  the  conservation 
programs  being  pared  back  and  with 
no  new  initiatives  forthcoming.  Mr. 
Tribble  would  have  had  plenty  of  time 
to  meet  the  third  commitment— to 
meet  with  citizen  groups  and  others  to 
promote  conservation.  Yet  even  here, 
little  or  no  progress  appears  to  have 
been  made. 

I  admit  that  it  is  hard  to  get  the 
public's  attention  on  energy  fcsues  in 
the  midst  of  an  oil  glut  when  prices 
are  declining.  But  we  had  a  similar 
glut  in  the  mid-seventies  when  prices 
were  steady  at  about  $15  a  barrel. 
Then  came  the  1979  oil  shortage  and 
the  long  gasoline  lines.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  repeat  that  mistake. 
This  is  why.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
maintain  funding  at  fiscal  year  1982 
levels:  The  investment  is  sound,  and 
the  alternatives  we  have  been  given 
thus  far  are  inadeqyate  and  blind  to 
the  need  for  long-term  improvements 
in  the  efficiency  of  energy  use  in  this 
country. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  as  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department  of 
Energy  comes  before  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  and  legislation 
will  be  before  us  disbanding  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  as  a  proposal  from 
the  President  and  converting  much  of 
the  responsibility  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce.  I  will  try  to  hold  an 
open  mind  on  this  jssue. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  Department 
of  Commerce  should  be  beefed  up.  It 
should  have  greater  responsibilities.  It 
should  take  a  more  active  role.  And 
certainly  energy  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  future  well-being  not  only 
for  the  security  of  the  United  States, 
but  also  important  for  the  future  of 
our  economy. 

But  certainly  I  am  going  to  look  at 
this  program  from  the  standpoint  of 
where  will  we  be  putting  our  public 
money  to  work.  Will  we  be  puttint  it 
in  things  that  even  the  private  sector 
has  said  will  not  and  are  not  working 
and  will  not  be  worth  our  investment 
in  costs,  or  will  we  be  putting  it  to 
work  in  things  Uke  conservation,  solar 
energy,  renewable  fuels  that  I  think 
have  great  hope  fjid  great  promise 
and  are  deserving  of  public  investment 
because  the  return  on  investment  will 
be  higher  in  that  area  for  the  taxpay- 
er than  virtually  any  other  area  in 
which  we  could  make  such  an  invest- 
fnent? 
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I  will  be  looking  and  questioning 
Oovemment  witnesses  as  to  what  we 
intend  to  do  to  fulfill  the  mandate  of 
so  many  of  us  in  Congress.  One  hun- 
dred and  seventy  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  members  of  the  Alliance  to 
Save  Energy.  We  believe  conservation 
is  important.  We  believe  it  should  be 
glveh  high  priority,  and  we  intend  to 
persist  until  we  can  work  out  an 
accord  and  an  accommodation  with 
the  administration  on  this  particular 
vital  point,  vital  for  the  future  of  our 
economy  and  vital  for  the  future  of 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield. 
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EXTENSION  OP  PERIOD  FOR 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  heretofore  or- 
dered to  not  past  the  hour  of  3  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DR.  DONALD  J.  SENESE  AND  THE 
RAMSEUR  PILOT  LIGHT 

SYSTEM. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  has  had 
an  outstanding  record  in  providing 
education  to  its  citizens.  We  South 
Carolinians  realize  that  a  good  educa- 
tion is  an  important  preparation  for  a 
fulfilling  and  successful  life. 

It  was  a  source  of  pleasure  for  me  to 
hear  that  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Educational  Research  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Education  Depart- 
ment, Dr.  Donald  J.  Senese,  recently 
visited  the  State  and  met  with  educa- 
tors in  Greenville.  Camden,  and 
Charleston.  I  am  especially  pleased  to 
note  that  Dr.  Senese  received  his  mas- 
ters and  doctorate  degrees  from  the 
University  of  South  Carolina. 

While  visiting  our  State,  Dr.  Senese 
met  with  two  of  my  constituents  who 
have  taken  a  leading  role  over  the 
years  in  improving  public  education— 
Dr.  Nancy  Ramseur  and  Mrs.  Mary 
Ramseur  Lindsay,  both  of  Camden, 
S.C. 

Both  of  these  fine  women  have  had 
long  and  distinguished  careers  in 
teaching.  Dr.  Ramseur  is  a  teacher  of 
history  and  Mrs.  Lindsay  is  an  English 
teacher  at  Camden  High  School.  To- 
gether,  they  developed  a  system  of 


educat  Ion  in  the  1960's  designed  to  im-  ers.  Nancy 
prove  pur  education  system  by  provid- 
ing a  better  teaching  method  and  an 
improved  relationship  between  the 
student  and  teacher,  as  well  as  be- 
tween teachers  and  parents.  The 
system,  known  as  the  Ramseur  system 
or  the  "Ramseur  Pilot  Light  System." 
is  winning  more  and  more  recognition 
as  an  Idtemative  way  to  improve  pro- 
ductivity, student  achievement,  and  a 
lucational  environment  in  our 

two  fine  teachers  described 

nee  of  their  system  in  a  book 

■ote  entitled  "Where  To  Find 

ow:     A     Zero-Cost     Road     to 

Public  Schools"  (South  Bend, 

Ind.:  Regenery/Gateway,  Inc.,  1979). 

It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  out- 
standing South  Carolinians  recognized 
for  tlKir  achievements,  and  I  was 
pleased  to  hear  of  Dr.  Senese's  favor- 
able ^mments  on  the  Ramseur 
systemiwhen  he  met  with  the  media  in 
Camdoi.  We  need  to  be  aware  of  any 
method  or  system  which  will  improve 
the  quality  and  excellence  of  our  edu- 
cationaQ  system. 

I  wowld  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleafi^es  to  an  excerpt  from  the 
autumn,  1981  issue  of  "The  University 
Bookman."  in  which  Dr.  Senese  re- 
viewed the  work  of  the  Ramseur  sis- 
ters and  their  teaching  system.  I 
would  klso  like  for  my  colleagues  to 
note  a  hews  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Camden,  S.C.  Chronicle-Inde- 
pendent on  March  8. 1982. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  the  review  by  Dr.  Senese, 
and  trie  colunui  from  the  Camden 
Chronicle-Independent,  entitled  "Pilot 
Light  »rstem  at  CHS  Receives  Federal 
Recogiitlon,"  be  printed  in  the 
Recorii  at  the  -conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa*  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor4  as  f  ollows: 

[Froni  the  University  Bookman,  August 
I  1981] 

Hopx  roH  PuBuc  Education 

The  growing  consensus  in  the  United 
States  Is  that  American  public  education  is 
in  serious  difficulty.  The  problems  are  large 
and  seem  to  grow  worse:  progressive  decline 
annually  of  students'  SAT  scores;  students' 
graduating  from  high  schools  without  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write;  busing  of  students,  a 
mass  of  bureaucratic  forms  to  be  filled  out 
by  school  administrators  and  teachers  in 
monitorkig  'affirmative  action,"  and  other 
directive^  from  the  federal  government; 
grade  inflation  failing  to  reflect  the  real 
achieveiient,  or  lack  of  achievement,  of  stu- 
dents; g^'owing  violence  In  schools  against 
teachers;  and  students  as  well  as  related 
crimes  of  stealing  and  drug  pushing;  de- 
mands ftor  larger  school  budgets  with  less 
credible  returns  from  education.  The  United 
States,  ai  nation  that  prided  Itself  on  provid- 
ing education  as  a  benefit  of  its  democratic 
system,  from  kindergarten  through  univer- 
sity level,  appears  to  be  schooling  many  but 
educating  only  a  few. 

The  cqncem  with  the  direction  and  prod- 
uct of  IXS.  education  motivated  two  teach- 
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.  Ramseur  and  Mary  Ramseur 
Lindsay,  to  develop  a  new  teaching  system— 
the  Ramseur  Pilot  Light  Teaching  System 
(RPL)— which  they  hoped  would  remedy 
some  of  the  major  problems  In  American 
education.  'These  two  sisters  won  acceptance 
for  their  smem  in  the  schools  In  and  near 
Camden  (Kershaw  County).  South  Carolina, 
and  authored  this  book  to  bring  their  suc- 
cess stories  to  school  officials,  teachers,  and 
parents  who  are  concerned  about  our 
present  eduction  problems. 

RPL  Indtvidualizes  the  instruction  by 
meeting  the  needs  of  each  student  based  on 
the  individual  student's  "capabUities,  prob- 
lems, talents,  and  future  plans.'  There  sepa- 
rate levels  df  work  are  esUblished  for  each 
course:  Orojip  1  la  the  accelerated  level  re- 
*qulrlng  writing  skills  and  a  high  level  of 
learning  skills;  Oroup  2  requires  the  stu- 
dent's having  good  foundation  In  grammar 
since  the  student  will  be  trained  to  write  for 
different  siit>Ject  areas;  Group  3  contains 
subject  studies  but  does  not  require  writing 
skills.  Orouns  1  and  2  are  college  preparato- 
ry while  Group  3  is  not.  Students  are  not 
stereotyped  as  "advanced"  or  "slow,"  yet 
differences,  are  reflected  In  the  research  as- 
signments, independent  study,  etc.,  of  each 
group.  Students  also  escape  the  type  of  clas- 
sification which  sometimes  follows  them 
through  school  years  (e.g..  Johnny  is  "slow" 
or  Mary  Is  always  In  the  "advanced"  class), 
and  they  are  free  to  move  In  and  out  of  the 
groups  in  etch  subject  after  each  reporting 
period.  Exposed  to  all  three  levels,  the  stu- 
dent can  best  decide  in  which  group  he  feels 
most  able  t^  perform  in  academic  studies. 
Precise  record  keeping  and  a  very  detailed 
grade  record  system  for  each  student  meas- 
ure progress  and  abUity  of  the  student  while 
blocking  tYiJt  tempution  of  the  student 
merely  to  t^e  the  easiest  class  so  he  can 
just  get  by  in  school.  ThU  helps  to  avoid  one 
of  the  basic  inequities  in  our  present 
system,  which  permits  a  slow  student  to 
take  genefarcourses  and  gain  an  impressive 
grade  ^^^ertte  while  the  student  taking 
more  ctullenging  courses  may  make  a  lower 
grade  aVera^.  The  former  student's  A  aver- 
age looks  better  than  the  latter's  B  average 
when  no  consideration  Is  given  to  the  differ- 
ences in  programs. 

The  RPL  System  requires  a  high  level  of 
dedication  as  competent  teachers,  sympa- 
thetic schod  officials,  and  especiaUy  the 
students  and  parents.  The  student  is  thus 
deeply  involted  in  his  own  academic  profile 
since  he  can,  by  his  free  choice  of  a  group, 
decide  his  potential,  grade  his  own  effort, 
and  determiae  his  goals  and  desired  level  of 
achievement,  The  authors  observe: 

"Because  ^e  is  exposed  to  the  materials  of 
every  level.  De  is  able  to  pace  himself  in  re- 
lation to  students  of  all  ranges  of  Intellect. 
This  exposufie  helps  him  to  assess  his  capac- 
ity more  accurately,  and  since  he  has  no 
fear  of  misplacement,  unfair  categorization, 
or  being  doOEed  for  an  ambitious  leap  for- 
ward that  i^ay  be  failed  grades  are  less 
threatening.  He  can  exercise  some  control 
over  them." 

The  authors  discuss  in  detail  the  ranking 
for  each  groap.  present  examples  of  sample 
grade  sheets,  and  discuss  evaluations  as  well 
as  present  useful  chapters  on  the  role  of  the 
teachers,  prticipal,  students,  parents,  and 
even  the  libitirians  In  the  Ramseur  System. 
They  also  ta4kle  the  difficult  concerns  of  vi- 
olence in  the  schools,  discipline  of  students, 
incompetent  teachers  and  weak  principals. 
and  the  neg|atlve  effects  of  some  Federal 
programs  on  ^he  character  of  students. 
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No  single  plan  in  our  American  education 
system  is  going  to  solve  overnight  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  accumulating  for  dec- 
ades. Fortunately,  the  authors  recognize  the 
educational  climate  must  be  changed  and  di- 
rections must  be  reversed  where  present 
methods  and  programs  have  created  diffi- 
culties. And  they  recognize  this  change 
cannot  come  Immediately.  Yet  they  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  RPL  system  as  "a 
single,  practical  step  that  can  be  taken 
whose  effectiveness  as  an  aid  to  the  restora- 
tion of  order  can  be  astonishing."  This  prac- 
tical system  should  enable  educators  to  deal 
"with  the  bedlam  that  passes  for  public  edu- 
cation." 

Self-discipline,  respect  for  order,  individ- 
ualized treatment  of  students,  a  role  for  de- 
cision-making by  teachers,  a  stress  on  stu- 
dents acquiring  basic  skills,  a  recognition  of 
the  school  as  an  institution  which  inculcates 
a  love  of  truth  and  knowledge— all  these  ele- 
ments are  present  in  the  Ramseur  System. 
Those  concerned  individuals  who  wish  to  re- 
store our  public  schools  as  Instruments  of 
education  have  their  work  cut  out  for 
them— but  they  have  been  given  a  program 
to  begin  the  task.  It  is  hard  to  imagine  how 
we  can  do  much  worse  than  continue  with 
the  present  system.  The  Ramseur  System 
offers  some  hope  for  reform.  The  book 
should  be  circulated  to  school  boards 
throughout  the  country  in  hopes  that  some 
of  these  ideas  may  take  seed  and  start 
sprouting,  bringing  positive  changes  in  our 
public  schools. 

[From  the  Camden  (S.C.)  Crronicle- 

Indepenoent,  March  8,  19821 

Pilot  Light  System  at  CHS  Receives 

Federal  Recognition 

(By  Grant  Vosburgh) 

Dr.  Nancy  Ramseur  was  silent  for  a 
moment,  giving  the  whole  situation  undivid- 
ed thought.  A  representative  of  the  Reagan 
administration  was  here  in  Camden,  extol- 
ling the  merits  of  the  teaching  system  that 
she  and  her  sister,  Mai  y  Ramseur  Lindsay, 
had  been  developing  for  the  past  17  years. 

And  this  particular  federal  bureaucrat  was 
immensely  impressed.  Suddenly,  Dr.  Ram- 
seur was  faced  with  the  possibility  of  the 
Pilot  Light-R&mseur  teaching  system  betng 
introduced  into  schools  across  the  nation. 

She  collected  her  thoughts  before  making 
any  predictions. 

"I  think  it  will  be  slow  to  spread,  if  it 
does,"  she  said.  "We've  never  spread  it  our- 
selves through  the  years.  Now  we've  written 
the  book  and  I  hope  people  become  interest- 
ed, but  educators.  I  think  are  turned  off  by 
'teaching  systems'  right  now." 

But  it  could  happen,  especially  if  Dr. 
Donald  Senese  has  his  way. 

Senese  is  assistant  secretary  for  Education 
Research  and  Improvement  in  the  Reagan 
administration.  He  was  the  man  of  the  hour 
Saturday  morning  at  a  press  conference 
held  at  the  Kershaw  County  School  District 
administrative  building. 

He  learned  about  the  Pilot  Light  system 
when  he  read  the  book.  "Where  To  Find  To- 
morrow: A  Zero-Cost  Road  To  Better  Public 
Schools,"  written  by  Dr.  Ramseur  and  Mrs. 
Lindsay.  He  then  reviewed  the  book  for  a 
quarterly  publication  called  University 
Bookman. 

The  review  was  one  rave  after  another. 

"Our  department  is  putting  emphasis  on 
excellence  In  education."  Senese  explained. 
"In  the  'dOs  and  'TOs.  the  emphasis  was  on 
equity.  Well,  we  still  need  equity,  but  we 
need  to  get  back  to  quality  in  education. 


"As  I  went  through  this  t>ook,  I  was  Inter- 
ested In  the  fact  that  this  system  reaches  all 
students  at  their  own  levels,  but  without  la- 
beling them  as  the  smart  group  or  the  dumb 
group.  What  we  do  too  often  is  put  children 
in  automatic  classifications  like  that." 

The  Pilot  Light  system,  which  began  at 
Camden  High  School  In  1963  breaks  each 
classroom  Into  three  groups.  All  students 
are  Involved  In  the  same  discussions,  the 
same  instructions.  But  when  testing  is  con- 
ducted. Group  1  is  given  thorough,  complex 
essay  questions  that  require  concise,  orga- 
nized answers.  Questions  for  Group  2  are 
broken  down  into  a  more  straight-forward 
fashion,  but  those  students  must  still 
answer  in  complete  sentences.  There  is  no 
writing  involved  in  testing  for  Group  3. 
Those  students  are  quizzed  through  match- 
ing and  multiple  choice. 

The  groups  are  anonymous.  No  students 
know  what  group  his  classmates  are  In 
unless  they  choose  to  tell  him.  Several  times 
during  the  school  year,  each  student  meets 
privately  with  the  teacher  to  evaluate  his 
progress.  At  that  time  he  may  move  himself 
to  a  different  level.  TYie  teacher  can  explain 
the  options  and  offer  advice,  but  the  stu- 
dent takes  the  responsibility  of  his  progress. 

He  has  the  final  say  on  which  group  he 
will  be  a  part  of.  The  decision  Is  his  alone. 

That  is  one  characteristic  of  the  Pilot 
Light  system  that  Impressed  Senese. 

"You  have  three  different  levels,  but  the 
students  move  themselves.  I  like  that  idea," 
he  said.  "You  know,  if  we  don't  expect  much 
from  our  students,  then  we're  not  going  to 
get  much." 

That  comes  from  Donald  Senese,  educator 
and  Ph.D.  Another  facet  of  this  program 
impressed  Donald  Senese,  federal  govern- 
ment employee. 

"Everytime  you  hear  about  a  new  pro- 
gram or  system,  the  question  is:  'How  much 
does  it  cost  and  where  does  the  money  come 
from?'  Well,  this  program  doesn't  cost  a 
cent.  Obviously  that  interests  us  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Dr.  Ramseur  further  emphasized  ttiat 
point. 

"If  you  walked  into  a  Pilot  Light  class- 
room, you  probably  wouldn't  even  know  it. " 
she  said.  "It  isn't  fancy.  It  doesn't  require 
any  special  equipment,  just  a  teacher  who 
knows  her  subject  and  who  is  willing  to 
work  hard." 

Work  hard— as  in  developing  three  differ- 
ent kinds  of  tests  for  the  same  information 
discussed. 

Work  hard- as  in  grading  each  answer  on 
its  own  merits  and  providing  further  expla- 
nation in  the  margins  for  every  question. 

Work  hard— as  in  computing  special  for- 
mulas to  determine  class  ranking. 

Work  hard— as  in  taking  time  to  counsel 
each  student  privately  about  his  progress 
and  his  best  plan  of  attack  during  the  next 
grading  period. 

""Children  are  pretty  fair  reaUy,"  Dr. 
Ramseur  said.  "They  don't  mind  you  being 
strict.  What  they  want  is  to  be  treated 
fairly.  That's  what  this  program  is  all 
about." 

And  will  we  see  the  Pilot  LIght-Ramseur 
teaching  system  introduced  across  the 
United  States?  Senese  would  no'  make  any 
promises. 

"We  don't  plan  to  endorse  anything,"  be 
said.  ""That's  not  our  job.  We  do  plan  to 
spread  Information  about  it.  We'll,  in  effect, 
te!!  other  educators  that  this  program  is  out 
there,  it  sounds  extremely  promising  and 
here's  where  to  go  to  get  more  information. 

"You  know,  there  are  a  variety  of  systems 
around,  but  very  seldom  do  you  come  across 


one  that  can  be  implemented  into  the  entire 
curriculum.  This  one  can.  It  is  related  to 
time-on-task  and  effective  school  manage- 
ment and  that  is  something  we  are  extreme- 
ly interested  in." 

Dr.  Ramseur's  interests,  however,  are  sim- 
pler than  that. 

"We  need  to  get  back  to  basics,"  she  said. 
"Smaller  schools,  stricter  discipline.  It  all 
comes  back  to  the  idea  of  teach  the  mind 
and  train  the  skills  to  make  students  be  pro- 
ductive and  Independent  citizens. 

"I  believe  so  strongly  in  public  education. 
It's  got  to  be  saved." 


THE  DEATH  OP  ZIRL  PALMER 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
sadness  that  Lnote  for  the  record  the 
death  yesterday  at  age  62  of  Zirl 
Palmer,  the  first  black  trustee  at  the 
University  of  Kentucky  and  a  promi- 
nent Lexington  businessman  and  civic 
leader. 

As  Governor,  I  had  the  privilege  of 
appointing  him  to  the  University's 
board  of  trustees  in  1972,  a  position  he 
held  with  distinction  for  9  years. 

A  pharmacist  by  trade,  Ziid  Palmer 
w^  a  man  who  earned  the  respect  of 
his  conununity  and  State  through  his 
actions.  He  was  a  man  of  quiet  courage 
and  he  was  not  afraid  to  become  in- 
volved for  a  cause  in  which  he  be- 
lieved. 

He  served  his  coimtry  in  World  War 
II  and  served  his  commimity  as  a 
memt>er  of  the  Lexington  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Optimist  Club,  and  Big- 
Brothers.  He  helped  organize  Commu- 
nity Action  of  Lexington-Payette 
County  and  the  Hunter  Foundation,  a 
health  maintenance  organization.  He 
also  served  as  chairman  of  the  Lexing- 
ton chapter  of  the  United  Negro  Col- 
lege Fimd. 

He  held  a  bachelor  of  science  degree 
in  chemistry  from  Bluefield  State  Col- 
lege in  West  Virginia  and  he  also  at- 
tended Howard  University  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marian, 
one  daughter,  and  one  son.  My  heart- 
felt sympathy  goes  out  to  his  family. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  commimicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 
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REORGANIZATION    OP    FEDERAL 
ENERGY  ACTIVITIES— MES- 

SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 
PM  139 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sase  from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stat^  together  with  accompanying 
papers;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

On  December  17, 1  announced  my  in- 
tention to  propose  a  reorganization  of 
Federal  energy  activities.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  submitting  today  reflects 
this  Administration's  commitment  to 
the  principle  that  the  best  way  to 
meet  the  Nation's  energy  needs  is  to 
increase  reliance  on  market  decisions. 

By  transferring  the  current  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Energy 
to  more  appropriate  agencies  we  can 
preserve    and,    in    important    ways, 
strengthen  essential  government-relat- 
ed energy  activities.  The  proposed  re- 
alignment   to    energy    functions    will 
more  accurately  reflect  the  Federal 
Government's  essential  role,  which  is: 
—supporting     long-term,     high-risk, 
potentially  high  payoff  basic  re- 
search    on     energy     technologies 
while  reljring,  whenever  possible, 
on  the  private  sector  to  bring  new 
technologies  to  the  marketplace: 
—protecting  the  public  interest  by 
assuring  that  the  economy  is  pro- 
tected against  energy  supply  dis- 
ruptions through  maintenance  of  a 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  contin- 
gency plan; 
—maintaining  a  set  of  policies  in  the 
energy  sector  consistent  with  over- 
all economic  and  foreign  policy; 
—performing  balanced  and  effective 
management    to    our    energy    re- 
sources and  administering  utility 
regulation  required  by  law; 
—supporting  national  defense  needs 
through      civilian-controlled      re- 
search,   design,    production,    and 
testing    in    the    field    of   nuclear 
weapons. 
When   the   Department   of  Energy 
was   formed,   some   of   its   fimctions, 
such  as  collection  of  energy  informa- 
tion,   selected    international    nuclear 
regulatory  responsibilities,  energy  pre- 
paredness planning,  technology  devel- 
opment, and  energy-related  business 
analysis  paralleled  activities  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  for 
non-energy  sectors  of  the  economy. 
Combining  these  activities  of  the  De- 
partments of  Commerce  and  Energy 
recognizes  that  the  development  of  an 
assured  energy  supply  is  one  of  the 
most  important  domestic  and  interna- 
tional business  activities  in  the  United 
States  today.  Integrating  these  respon- 
sibilities in  the  Commerce  Department 
will  strengthen  its  ability  to  develop 
policy,  evaluate  trends  and  require- 
ments, and  be  of  service  to  industry  in 
meeting  our  energy  requirements. 
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The  nuclear  energy  and  defense-re- 
lated nuclear  programs  of  DOE  will 
also  be  transferred  to  Commerce 
They  ^ill  be  kept  intact  in  Commerce 
and  closely  associated  with  aU  energy 
research  and  development  activities. 
The  S^retaries  of  Commerce  and  De- 
fense kre  working  together  to  make 
sure  l^at  the  revised  structure  will 
continiie  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
nationkl  security  and  strengthen  the 
relatiofiship  where  possible. 

The  treorganization  I  have  proposed 
will  preserve  the  valuable  and  time 
tested  research  and  development  work 
environment  which  has  been  so  instru- 
mental in  achieving  the  objectives  of 
long-range  energy  development.  For 
examine,  integrated  and  comprehen- 
sive uie  of  scarce  technological  man- 
agement resources  and  multi-purpose 
national  laboratories  will  continue 
with  li^le  or  no  disruption  to  key  pro- 
grams. 

The  other  transfers  are  no  less  im- 
portant to  the  sound  management  of 
the  Feperal  Government's  energy  re- 
sponsibilities. 
—The  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
thei  Interior  of  programs  closely  re- 
lated to  energy  resource  manage- 
ment such  as  the  Power  Marketing 
Administrations  and  coal  mining 
research  and  development  will  con- 
solidate energy  resource  manage- 
ment in  the  Department  responsi- 
blejfor  stewardship,  preservation, 
and  development  of  much  of  the 
Nation's  public  domain  natural  re- 
souities. 
— Th^  transfer  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  of  residual  enforcement  re- 
spo^ibilities  under  the  Emergency 
Pewoleum   Allocation   Act   appro- 
prl^ly  reflects  that  agency's  law 
enf(^rcement  role  and  expertise  in 
investigations  and  coun- 
ting litigation. 

establishment  of  the  Federal 

gy  Regulatory  Commission  as 

iparate  and  fully  independent 

reflects      Congressional 

for    regulatory    independ- 

ipartment  of  Energy  was  cre- 
ated atja  time  when  serious  problems 
were  s^id  to  require  government-de- 
signed solutions  imposed  by  executive 
agencies  especially  created  to  deal 
with  tl^em.  The  results  of  this  ap- 
proach ku^  clear.  Ill-conceived  regula- 
tions hbve  impeded  development  of 
new  ei^rgy  sources,  discouraged  con- 
servati(*i.  and  distorted  distribution. 
Subsidy  programs  created  artificial 
demand  for  energy  technologies  that 
could  npt  stand  the  market  test.  The 
drain  bn  Federal  resources  grew 
almost  neyond  control. 

I  urgd  the  Congress  to  enact  prompt- 
ly the  Federal  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  9982.  Its  enactment  will  reverse 
the  rectnt  trend  of  establishing  huge. 
unwieldS'  governmental  institutions  to  dociunents 
address!  problems  of  the  sort  which    dicated: 


May  24,  1982 


can  best  I  e  met  by  permitting  Ameri- 
ca's citizens  and  businesses  to  act 
wisely  an  1  responsibly  in  their  own 
economic  felf-interest. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
Thb  Wh  te  House.  May  24,  1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  5:29  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry^  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  follow^g  bill,  with  an  amendment, 
in  which  It  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Sen|ite: 

S.  1230.  A|)  act  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support  the  1984 
Los  Angeles  Olympic  games. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  whiich  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6267.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  housing 
industry  by  strengthening  the  financial  sta- 
bility of  home  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions, and  ensuring  the  avaUabUity  of  home 
mortgage  loins. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  ^ouse  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  340.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  {Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  179) 
and  House  resolution  (H.  Res.  177)  and 
urging  the  Resident  to  seek  agreement  at 
the  Versaill^  economic  summit  conference 
that  nuclear  supplier  nations  should  export 
nuclear  fuel  and  equipment  only  to  nations 
that  permit  tuU-scope  safeguards. 

HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 
The  foUoiwing  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

HJl.  6267.  An  act  to  revitalize  the  housing 
Industry  by  Strengthening  the  financial  sU- 
bility  of  hoine  mortgage  lending  institu- 
tions, and  eneuring  the  availabUity  of  home 
mortgage  loans;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing:  and  Urban  Affairs. 


May  24, 1982 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  follottrlng  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  340.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  $enate  resolution  (S.  Res.  179) 
and  House  J«801ution  (H.  Res.  177)  and 
urging  the  I^ident  to  seek  agreement  at 
the  Versailles  economic  summit  conference 
that  nuclear  Supplier  nations  should  export 
nuclear  fuel  ^d  equipment  only  to  nations 
that  permit ,  fullscope  safeguards:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


mittee  on  Foreigi 

EXECUTIVE 
COMMUN 


AND  OTHER 

UNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 

laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 

accompanying    papers,    reports,    and 

which  were  referred  as  In- 


EC-3493.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  42  selected 
acquisition  reports  for  the  quarter  ending 
March  31, 1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3494.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Sweden;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3495.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  proposed  foreign  military  sale  to 
Oreece;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3496.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
Rist&nt  Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller) 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  value  of  property,  supplies,  and  com- 
modities provided  by  the  Berlin  Magistrate 
under  Oerman  Offset  Agreement  for  the 
quarter  ending  March  31.  1982:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3497.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Improving  the  Effectiveness  and  Ac- 
quisition Management  of  Selected  Weapon 
Systems:  A  Summary  of  Major  Issues  and 
Recommended  Actions":  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

EC-349S.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Improvements  Needed  in  Operating 
and  Using  the  Army  Automated  Facilities 
Engineer  Cost  Accounting  System";  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3499.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Costs  of  Expanding  and  Modernising 
the  Navy's  Carrier-Based  Air  Forces:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3500.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  concerned  to  defray  the  costs 
of  transporting  the  remains  of  members  of 
.the  uniformed  services  entitled  to  retired  or 
retainer  pay  who  die  in  a  military  medical 
facility:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3501.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  12th  Annual  Report  of  Op- 
erations under  the  Airport  and  Airway  De- 
velopment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3502.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  authorizing  establish- 
ment of  fees  for  Coast  Guard  services;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3503.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs  of 
Amtrak  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  average  number  of  passengers 
and  the  on-time  performance  of  trains  oper- 
ated for  February  1982:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
EC-3S04.  A  communication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Government  Affairs.  Amtralc. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
revenues  and  expenses  of  Amtrak  for  De- 
cember 1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  TransporUtlon. 

EC-3S05.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 


tled "Appliance  Efficiency  Staodarda:  laaues 
Needing  Resolution  by  DOE":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Eteergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3506.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Coimsel  of  the  Department  of  EInergy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of  a 
meeting  related  to  the  international  energy 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3S07.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  reau- 
thorizing the  closed  basin  division.  San  Luis 
Valley  project,  Colorado,  to  providie  for  a  re- 
vised mitigation  plan:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3508.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1984;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

EC-3509.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Economic 
Development  Administration;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EX^-3510.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the  annual 
report  on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  operations  of  the  reforestation  trust 
fund;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3S11.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law.  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  Into  within  the 
previous  60  days:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

EC-3512.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  authorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  Peace  Corps;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3S13.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Peace  Corps  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  correct  an 
inequity;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3S14.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  serious  fund- 
ing deficiency  having  a  negative  Impact  on 
the  ability  to  carry  out  responstbilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3S15.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3S16.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Staff  Director  of  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the 
Commission:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3517.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3518.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3519.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 


Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3520.  A  communication  frmn  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3S21.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3522.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3523.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  re- 
ports transmitted  to  the  Congren  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office  during  April 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3S24.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Himian  Services,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  quarterly  report  of  ttte 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  for  the  period 
January  1  to  March  31.  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3S25.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law.  the  Annual  Report  of  the  De- 
partment on  the  administration  of  the  Free- 
dom  of  Information  Act  for  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3526.  A  communication  from  the  Con- 
troller of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  audited  Finan- 
cial Report  of  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America 
for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

EC-3527.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  and  the  Secretary  of  Educa- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report 
on  the  status  of  bilingual  vocational  train- 
ing: to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Htuian 
Resources. 

EC-3528.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 
ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  period  October  1981  through  Febru- 
ary 1982;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness. 

EC-3S29.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
four  deferrals  of  budget  authority;  which 
should  have  been,  but  were  not.  reported  to 
Congress;  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January 
30.  1975:  referred  Jointly  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3530.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  defense  articles,  services, 
and  training  provided  to  El  Salvador;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3531.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  47th  Annual  Report  of  the  Commission 
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covering  fiacal  year  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housinc.  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3S32.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting  a 
cbvit  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
International  Safe  Container  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EO-3533.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration, Department  of  Energy,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  volume  2  of  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration,  dated  May  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3534.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Foreign 
Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal  year  1980  to- 
gether with  reports  on  operations  of  certain 
trade  zones:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-353S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  theJfational  TransporUtion 
Safety  Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Annual  Report  on  activities  of  the 
Board  under  the  Government  In  the  Sun- 
shine Act  for  calendar  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovenunental  Affairs. 

EC-3538.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Commission  on  activi- 
ties under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine 
Act  for  calendar  year  1981:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3S37.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  the  intent  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
to  modify  a  Privacy  Act  system  of  records: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3538.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Claims,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Trial  Commission  and  the 
report  of  the  review  panel  for  the  case 
"Thomas  Raymond  PomansU  v.  The  United 
SUtes":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3SC9.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Education.  Office  of 
Special  Education  and  Rehabilitative  Serv- 
ices, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  National  Council  on 
the  Handicapped:  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.     ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakkr,    Mr.    McCLnRK,    Mr.    Pack- 
wooo,  and  Mr.  Tower): 
S.  2562.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  other  agen- 
cies, to  maintain  continuity  In  vital  pro- 
grams and  relationships,  to  recognize  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  as  a 
separate    independent    regulatory    agency, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SPECTER: 
S.  2583.  A  bill  to  promote  nuclear  non-pro- 
liferation): to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

By  B4r.  DENTON: 
S.  2564.  A  bill  to  amend  section  51  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  Include 
low  income  unemployed  older  Americans  as 


membe^  of  targeted  groups  and  extend  for 
an  additional  year  the  credit  for  employ- 
ment of  certain  new  employees:  to  the  Com- 
mittee i)n  Finance. 
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SUBMISSION  OP  CONCURRENT 

AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
Bi    Mr.    ROTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Bakkr,    Mr.    MrCuma.    Mr.    Pack- 
wood,  and  Mr.  Towkr): 
S.  Rek.  397.  An  executive  resolution  to 
provide  ,for  special  procedures  for  the  con- 
sideration of  nominees  for  the  positions  of 
Secretajy  and  Deputy  Secretary  In  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce:  to  the  Committee 
on  Rule*  and  Administration. 
B^Mr.  NUNN: 
S.  Co4.  Res.  99.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  congressslonal  support  for  broad- 
ening the  scope  of  the  U.S.  arms  control 
process:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STAT  EMENTS 


BILLS 


ON  INTRODUCED 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


B  f  Mr.  ROTH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Baker.  Mr.  McClurz,  Mr. 
Packwood,  and  Mr.  Tower): 
S.  25  12.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  func- 
tions o  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
other  a  ?encies,  to  maintain  continuity 
in  vltaljprograms  and  relationships,  to 
recognire  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Cominission  as  a  separate  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

(The  remarks  on  this  legislation 
appear  sarlier  in  today's  Record.) 

B  '  Mr.  SPECTER: 

S.  2S  (3.  A  bill  to  promote  nuclear 
nonproilferation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record  ) 


than  Oovdmment,  make  work  or  wel- 
fare progrims. 

The  other  purpose  of  my  bill  is  to 
call  attention  to  the  special  employ- 
ment difficulties  of  older  Americans 
who  could  ibenef it  from  the  TJTC  pro- 
gram. I  pr<>pose  to  add  low  income  im- 
employed  older  persons  to  the  list  of 
targeted  groups  eligible  for  TJTC  ben- 
efits. A  loW-income,  imemployed,  older 
person  is  defined  as  an  individual  who 
has  reached  the  age  of  55,  who  has 
been  imemployed  for  at  least  15  weeks, 
and  whose  gross  income  for  the  3 
months  preceding  the  determination 
of  eligibility  would,  on  an  annual 
basis,  be  1^  percent  or  less  of  the  pov- 
erty level.  I 

Under  ciarent  law,  the  only  targeted 
group  that  includes  older  workers  is 
SSI  recipients,  and  that  is  the  group 
receiving  the  least  assistance  under 
the  program.  I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent 
that  a  table  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  be  inserted  In  the 
Record  at  ^his  point. 

There  b^g  no  objection,  the  table 
was    order^    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  (follows: 
TJTCceHi 


lationa  issued  by  DejMrtment  of 
n  in  fiscal  year  1981 

Cooperative  Education  youth 

Economically          disadvantaged 
youth 1 

Vocational   rehabilitation   refer- 
rals  1 

Economically          disadvantaged 
Vietnam  veterans 

Economically  disadvantaged  ex- 
convicts....! 14,970 

General  assistance  recipients 8,189 

SSI  recipients 884 


178.984 

176.131 

16,311 

16,112 


B  r  Mr.  DENTON: 

S.  25(  4.  A  bill  to  amend  section  51  of 
the  Int  >mal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
include  low  income  imemployed  older 
Americins  as  members  of  targeted 
groups  and  extend  for  an  additional 
year  the  credit  for  employment  of  cer- 
tain new  employees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Pinamce. 

tarceted  jobs  tax  credft  program 
•  Mr.  pENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
Introdubing  a  bill  to  extend,  for  1  year, 
the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  program, 
and  to  Add  low  income  older  persons  as 
a  targeted  group. 

I  am  I  pleased  to  note  that  Senator 
Heinz,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Growth.  Eteplos^ment  and  Revenue 
Sharint,  to  which  this  bill  will  im- 
doubte<  ly  be  referred,  has  also  intro- 
duced egislation  to  extend  this  suc- 
cessful program.  We  agree  that  a  tax 

credit    for    employment    is    a    much    

better    vay  to  handle  unemployment    ers 


Total..i 411,581 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  and.  of 
course,  not  all  SSI  recipients  are  elder- 
ly. Blind  bid  disabled  beneficiaries 
also  participate  in  that  category. 
Clearly,  it  <  an  be  said  that  older  Amer- 
icans have  been  given  short  shrift 
under  the  <  urrent  program.  This  must 
be  correct©  I. 

While  mc  st  of  us  recognize  the  need 
of  disadvantaged  young  people  for  a 
mechanism  like  the  targeted  Jobs  tax 
credit  prog  tun  to  encourage  their  em- 
ployment, tihe  current  listing  of  target- 
ed groups  gives  too  little  attention  to 
the  serious  difficulties  older  workers 
face  in  fin  ling  a  Job  because  of  em- 
ployer preferences  for  yoimger  em- 
ployees. 

Although!  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  published  figures  for  April  1982 
showing  that  only  7.3  percent  of  un- 
employed 1  workers  are  55  or  over,  the 
latest  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  fig- 
ures show  t  hat  the  duration  of  unem- 
ployment f  )r  55-  to  64-year-olds  aver- 
ages 19.8  veeks,  the  highest  of  all 
groups  meisured.  By  contrast,  16-  to 
19-year-oldi  were  imemployed  for  an 
average  of  »nly  10.7  weeks,  little  more 
than  half  t  he  average  for  older  work- 
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I  believe  the  need  for  the  provisions 
of  my  bill  is  even  more  evident  when 
the  pool  of  discouraged  workers  is  con- 
sidered. Of  the  1,103,000  persons  who 
said  they  would  accept  employment  if 
jobs  were  available,  248,000,  or  22  per- 
cent, are  age  55  and  over. 

In  the  past,  Congress  has  taken  im- 
portant steps  to  end  age  discrimina- 
tion in  Federal  laws  and  policies.  Our 
effort  should  be  extended  to  the  tar- 
geted Job  tax  credit  program.  It  is  es- 
sential that  businesses  understand 
that  there  is  a  willing  and  capable  pool 
of  oldci  persons  who  need  and  want  to 
be  a  part  of  the  labor  force.  A  1979 
Lou  Harris  survey  found  that,  in  the 
65  and  older  age  group  alone.  9  million 
people  needed  and  wanted  employ- 
ment. We  can  safely  assume  that,  if  we 
look  at  the  age  55-65  category,  we 
could  add  several  million  more  to  that 
number. 

By  incorporating  my  proposal  in  the 
targeted  jobs  tax  credit  program.  Con- 
gress will  send  a  clear  message  to  the 
business  community  that  older  per- 
sons should  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
earn  a  living  and  contribute  to  the 
productivity  of  our  economy,  not 
simply  draw  retirement  or  unemploy- 
ment benefits.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  1215 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire.  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  1>3S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwateh. 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  and  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1939,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Institute  on  Arthritis 
and  Musculoskeletal  Diseases, 
s.  i«ss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

S.  3335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Grassley),  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2225,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  charita- 
ble contributions  of  certain  items. 

S.  230« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 


son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2309,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  to  authorize  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3508 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2508.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  repeal  the  requirement  that 
operating  capacity  must  increase  for 
purposes  of  the  energy  credit  allowed 
for  intercity  buses,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

senate  joint  RESOLCTION  175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  and 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  175,  a  joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  proclaim  National 
Junior  Bowling  Championship  Week. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLtfTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  Lupus  Awareness 
Week. 

UP  AMXNDItENT  NO.  »8  1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Biden,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  UP 
Amendment  No.  981  proposed  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92,  an 
original  concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 99— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
SCOPE  OP  U.S.  ARMS  CONTROL 
PROCESSES 

Mr.  NUNN  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  99 
Whereas,  by  the  end  of  this  decade  over 
20  nations  will  have  the  industrial  capability 
to  build  nuclear  weapons:  and. 

Whereas,  the  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons by  Third  World  countries  or  terrorist 
groups  widens  the  possibility  of  their  use: 
and 

Whereas,  reductions  from  the  current 
levels  of  thousands  of  nuclear  warheads 
available  to  each  side  would  not  automati- 
cally or  necessarily  Increase  crisis  stability: 
and. 


Whereas,  an  effort  should  be  made  to 
limit  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  being 
triggered  by  a  Third  World  country  or  a  ter- 
rorist group  either  as  part  of  a  world  crisis 
or  as  an  isolated  event:  and. 

Whereas,  there  is  no  existing  internation- 
al framework  or  mechanism  for  quickly  and 
decisively  determining  either  the  origin  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  or  controlling 
such  use:  and, 

Whereas,  an  accidental  nuclear  war  or  war 
by  miscalculation  should  be  of  mutual  con- 
cern to  both  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  even  in  periods  of  great  ten- 
sion between  those  two  superpowers:  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  and  Soviet 
Union  should  have  a  mutual  interest  in  pre- 
venting and  containing  a  Third  World  or 
terrorist  trigger  for  such  a  war.  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringj,  that 

(1)  The  United  States  must  broaden  the 
scope  of  arms  control  and  begin  to  develop 
Initiatives  that  will  address  crisis  stability, 
including  working  to  develop  the  capability 
to  identify  the  source  of  a  nuclear  strike 
from  a  Third  World  country  or  from  a  ter- 
rorist attack. 

(2)  To  this  end,  the  United  SUtes  should 
consider  an  arms  control  initiative  to  estab- 
lish a  multinational  center  for  crisis  man- 
agement, manned  by  a  team  including 
highly  qualified  military  personnel,  with 
the  purpose  of  giving  each  side  more  confi- 
dence in  the  facts  during  a  nuclear  crisis. 

(3)  Further,  the  United  States  should  con- 
sider the  esUblishment  of  a  Joint  U.S.- 
USSR  forum  for  mutual  sharing  of  informa- 
tion on  nuclear  weapons  used  by  Third 
World  countries  or  terrorist  groups. 

(4)  Finally,  the  United  States  should  seek 
to  develop  mutual  confidence  building  meas- 
ures for  crisis  stability  and  arms  control,  in- 
cluding an  improved  U.S.-USSR  communica- 
tions hot  line  for  crisis  control,  enhanced 
verification  procedures  for  any  arms  control 
agreements,  and  measures  to  reduce  vulner- 
ability of  command,  control  and  communi- 
cations on  both  sides. 

ARMS  CONTROL  RESOLUTION 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Prtoident,  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  concurrent  resolution  in  the 
Senate  today  which  expresses  congres- 
sional support  for  broadening  the 
scope  of  the  U.S.  arms  control  process 
to  address  the  issue  of  crisis  stability. 

In  all  of  the  current  focus  on  nucle- 
ar freezes,  no  first  use  and  arms  qon- 
trol  policies  in  general,  there  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  element  missing— 
the  need  to  deal  constructively  with 
the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  triggered 
by  a  third  country  or  terrorist  group. 
No  change  in  NATO's  nuclear  doctrine 
and  none  of  the  freeze  propos£ls 
would  decrease  or  prevent  the  chances 
of  such  a  catastrophe.  An  accidental 
nuclear  war  or  war  by  miscalculation 
should  be  of  mutual  concern  to  the 
two  superpowers. 

Several  weeks  ago,  I  gave  a  speech 
on  the  floor  in  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill 
which  required  a  Department  of  De- 
fense study  on  initiatives  for  improv- 
ing the  containment  and  control  of 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  The 
Senate  accepted  this  amendment. 
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The  concurrent  resolution  I  am  sub- 
mitting todky  addresses  this  specific 
area.  I  ask.  unanimous  consent  that  my 
record  testimony  before  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  be  printed  in 
the  RccoRi)  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

AocisnrTAi.  Nuclear  War,  Record 
Tkstim oirr  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

1  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  present 
my  views  on  some  of  the  Issues  relating  to 
arms  control  measures  to  prevent  accidental 
nuclear  war.  I  believe  It  is  extremely  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  include  provisions  re- 
lating to  this  aspect  of  the  nuclear  situation 
in  any  resolution  approved.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  resolution  which  deals  primarily 
with  this  issue  which  follows  my  testimony. 

The  Senate  has  also  passed  an  amend- 
ment I  offered  to  the  Defense  Authorization 
Bill  which  requires  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  conduct  a  full  and  complete  study 
of  initiatives  for  improving  the  containment 
and  control  of  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  A 
copy  of  that  amendment  is  also  attached. 

IfUCLKAR  DX8ATX— THE  MISSING  LINK 

In  all  of  the  currei^t  focus  on  nuclear 
freezes,  "no  first  use"  and  arms  control  poli- 
cies in  general,  there  is  an  extremely  impor- 
tant element  missing— the  need  to  deal  con- 
structively with  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear 
war  triggered  by  a  third  country  or  terrorist 
group.  No  change  in  NATO's  nuclear  doc- 
trine and  none  of  the  freeze  proposals  would 
decrease  or  prevent  the  chances  of  such  a 
catastrophe.  An  accidental  nuclear  war  or 
war  by  miscalculation  should  be  of  mutual 
concern  to'the  two  superpowers. 

1  have  been  concerned  about  the  potential 
of  an  accidental  nuclear  exchange  between 
the  two  superpowers  for  some  timp.  On 
March  10.  1981.  I  wrote  the  Commander  of 
the  Strategic  Air  Command.  General  Rich- 
ard Ellis,  and  asked  SAC.  as  the  premier  de- 
fense command  in  nuclear  matters,  to  ana- 
lyze the  potential  for  this  type  of  exchange 
and  to  recommend  some  initiatives  for  deal- 
ing with  the  problem.  General  Ellis  is  how 
retired  and  serving  as  the  U.S.  representa- 
tive on  the  Standing  Consultative  Commit- 
tee and  is  one  of  the  most  thorough  and 
knowledgeable  mUltary  men  in  the  arms 
control  area  as  well  as  an  expert  in  nuclear 
policies  and  weapons. 

I  ask  that  my  letter  to  General  Ellis  be  in- 
cluded in  the  hearing  record. 

In  the  letter.  I  outlined  my  belief  that  our 
strategic  arms  control  efforts  have  for  some 
time  concentrated  almost  exclusively  on  the 
numl>er  of  launchers  and  warheads  and  the 
"bolt  from  the  blue"  premeditated  strategic 
strike.  WhUe  I  certainly  agree  with  the  im- 
portance of  this  focus  and  these  negotia- 
tions. I  feel  that  we  should  also  begin  to 
think  seriously  about  what  could  be  more 
likely  catalysts  which  could  lead  to  nuclear 
war.  There  are  many  factors  that  need  as- 
sessment as  to  how  the  US/USSR  would 
interact  at  the  strategic  level  in  times  of 
crises  and  conflict.  For  example,  a  disguised 
third  country  attack  on  one  of  the  super- 
powers could  precipitate  a  U.S./Soviet  nu- 
clear exchange. 

I  asked  General  Ellis  to  examine  four  kex 
areas  in  his  study  as  follows: 

1.  Is  our  communications,  command  and 
control  capable  of  discerning  the  source  of 
attack  under  this  type  scenario? 

2.  What  capabilities  do  the  Soviets  have  in 
this  respect  (warning  and  threat  assess- 
ment)? 


3.  Whm  other  scenarios  should  be  consid- 
ered in  t4rms  of  US/USSR  strategic  interac- 
tion in  periods  of  crises  and  conflict? 

4.  Are  there  arms  control  innovations  and 
initiative^  that  can  be  proposed  In  this  gen- 
eral are^  as  well  as  the  overaU  C-3/ 
connectiihty  area? 

General  Ellis  established  a  study  group 
that  spe^t  many  months  working  on  these 
issues,  aitd  in  July  of  f  hat  same  year  I  went 
to  SAC  ih  Omaha  to  discuss  the  results  of 
their  stu^y. 

I  believe  that  thei.-  conclusions  arc  even 
more  relevant  today.  The  SAC  analysis 
showed  that  the  US  and  the  Soviets  must 
dramatically  improve  their  warning  and 
attack  characterization  to  deal  with  the  use 
of  a  nuclear  device  by  a  third  party  in  either 
peacetime  or  a  crisis  situation. 

The  SAC  analysis  dealt  with  the  potential 
third  party  threat  by  examining  the  various 
unconventt.lonal  delivery  systems  that  could 
be  utilize^  to  explode  such  a  device  on -US  or 
Soviet  so|. 

SAC  aleo  identified  many  unconventional 
methods  of  delivery  other  than  the  normal- 
ly discuised  platforms  such  as  fighter 
planes.  &issiles  or  bomliers  that  a  third 
world  nation  might  utilize. 

By  the  lend  of  the  decade  over  20  nations 
will  havel  the  industrial  capability  to  build 
nuclear  weapons,  and  the  possibility  of  pos- 
session of  these  weapons  by  terrorists 
cannot  be  dismissed. 

After  talking  to  many  other  experts  in  the 
field.  I  wiote  an  article  for  the  Washington 
Post  whidh  appeared  on  November  12.  1981. 
I  ask  thit  this  article  be  included  in  the 
hearing  record. 

A  major  part  of  this  article  dealt  with  the 
whole  issue  of  the  Third  World  trigger  and 
accidental  nuclear  war.  After  pointing  out 
the  real  4nd  growing  dangers  in  this  area, 
and  the  fict  this  is  certainly  an  area  of  US/' 
USSR  mutual  interest  in  preventing  such  a 
crisis.  I  made  two  major  recommendations. 

The  fir*  recommendation  was  the  US  and 
USSR  esiablish  a  Joint  military  crisis  con- 
trol cento-  for  the  monitoring  and  contain- 
ment of  quclear  weapons  used  by  third  par- 
ties or  terrorist  groups.  The  second  major 
recommeiidation  was  to  address  other 
mutual  ailtns  control  steps  such  as  strength- 
ening and  enhancing  the  US/Soviet  hotline. 

I  am  convinced  that  both  the  US  and 
USSR  have  a  common  and  mutual  interest 
in  preventing  such  a  Third  World  trigger  or 
a  terrorist  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  both  nations  have  mutual  inter- 
est in  wbrking  together  to  identify  the 
source  of  a  nuclear  strike  from  a  third  coun- 
try or  trpm  a  terrorist  attack.  I  am  con- 
vinced tnat  arms  control  efforts  can  be 
made  relefirant  to  the,  growing  danger  of  thii ' 
type  of  a  liuclear  catalyst. 

Everjsoiie  now  seems  to  be  in  search  of  an 
easy  solution  in  the  arms  control  area,  but 
there  are{no  nuclear  quick  fixes.  What  we 
can  begii  to  do  Jointly  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  |to  build  a  capability  and  mutual  . 
trust  to  i^uce  the  likelihood  of  accidental 
nuclear  ^jur  or  war  by  miscalculation.  This 
step  COU10  add  a  strong  element  of  deter-- 
rence  to  any  party  contemplating  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons  for -the  purpose  of  provok- 
ing a  con  'rontation  between  the  superpow- 
ers. • 

For  thill  reason.  I  introduced  an  amend- 
ment to  |he  Fiscal  Year  1983  Defense  Au- 
thorization Bill  Which  the  Senate  passed  di- 
recting thie  Secretary  of  Defense  to  conduct 
a  full  an^  complete  study  of  initiatives  for 
improving  the  containment  and  control  of 
the  use  ol  nuclear  weapons  including: 
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(1)  establial  iment  of  a  multi-national  mili- 
tary crisis  control  center  for  monitoring  and 
containing  nuclear  weapons  used  by  third 
parties  or  terrorist  groups; 

(2)  developaient  of  a  forum  for  Joint  US/ 
USSR  share  of  information  on  nuclear 
weapons  that  could  be  used  by  third  parties 
or  terrorist  gitoupe;  and 

(3)  development  of  US/USSK  confidence 
building  meMures  for  crisis  stability  and 
arms  control  %o  include: 

(A)  an  imilroved  US/USSR  communica- 
tions hotline  ^or  crisis  control: 

(B)  enhanced  verification  procedures  for 
any  arms  control  agreements: 

(C)  measures  to  reduce  vulnerability  of 
command,  cohtrol  and  communications  on 
both  sides;  an^ 

(D)  measuies  to  lengthen  the  warning 
time  each  nation  would  have  of  potential 
nuclear  attacl . 

This  study  kmd  report  would  be  provided 
to  the  Congress  by  August  1,  1982.  and  I 
would  further  require  that  the  President 
review  the  results  of  the  DOD  analysis  and 
submit  to  the!  Congress  within  a  month  his 
views  on  the 'merits  of  the  proposals  and 
their  relevande  to  U.S.  arms  control  policies 
and  proposals! 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  provide  a 
sound  analytical  framework  for  the  key 
agencies  in  oir  government  and  the  public 
to  deal  with  the  issue  of  accidental  nuclear 
war.  There  has  been  very  little  work  done  in 
this  area  other  than  the  pioneer  study  by 
SAC  under  General  Ellis"  direction. 

This  ameii(knent  will  also  serve  to  focus 
attention  on  this  important  element  of  the 
nuclear  issue  which  is  missing  in  the  current 
debate  and  discussion  and  which  is  a  more 
likely  contingency,  in  my  view,  than  a  pre- 
mediuted  nuclear  attack  or  "ix>lt  out  of  the 
blue."  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the  amendment 
be  included  in  the  hearing  record.* 


AMENDMINTS 


SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


URGEBTT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION.  1982 

AltBNDMEIfTNO.  1493 

(Ordered  (o  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cannon, 
and  Mr.  I>roxmire)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  tjhe  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  f iscil  year  ending  September 
'  for  other  purposes. 


30,"  1982,  anc 
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Mr 
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mittee  or) 
Manage'men 
Government^ 
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social 
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secur  ty 


-  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MfcET 


ON  OVERSIGHT  Or  GOVERNMENT 
MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask 

consent  that  the  Subcom- 

9versight  of  Government 

of   the   Committee   on 

Affairs,  be  authorized 

dvring   the   session   of   the 

Tuesday,  May  25.  at  9:30 

a  hearing  on  oversight  of 

disability  benefits  ter- 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  hold  a  full  committee  busi- 
ness meeting  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  May 
25,  to  consider  S.  1182,  the  Longshore- 
man and  Harbor  Workers'  Compensa- 
tion Act  and  S.  1889,  the  U.S.  Acade- 
my of  Peace  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REPLACEMENT  OP  EXISTING 
PUMP  CASINGS  IN  SOUTHERN 
NEVADA 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
on  May  11.  1982,  the  Senate  Conunit- 
tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
reported  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  S. 
1621,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  replace- 
ment of  existing  pump  casings  in 
southern  Nevada  water  project  pump- 
ing plants  lA  and  2A.  S.  1621  is  pres- 
ently No.  549  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
The  committee  report.  Report  No. 
97-338,  which  accompanied  S.  1621, 
was  filed  prior  to  receipt  by  the  cofti- 
mittee  of  the  official  letter  report  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  ex- 
pressing the  administration's  views  on 
S.  1621.  The  committee  has  now  re- 
ceived the  Department's  letter,  and  I 
ask  that  the  letter  from  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Garrey  E.  Car- 
ruthers.  regarding  S.  1621,  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  for  the 
advice  of  the  Senate  when  the  meas- 
ure is  considered. 
The  letter  follows: 

U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  6,  1982. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  (Chairman:  This  is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  our  comments  on  S.  1621.  a 
bill  "To  authorize  the  replacement  of  exist- 
ing pump  ca^ingfs  in  southern  Nevada  water 
project  pumping  plants  lA  and  2A.  and  for 
other  purposes."  , 
We  support  the  enactment  of  S.  1621. 
Secii(^  1  of  S.  1621  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  ^  provide  for  the  re- 
placement of  twelve  cast  steej  pump  casings 
in  plants  lA  and  2A  of  the  Sout'hem  Nevada 
Water  Project,  Stage  1,  with  twelve  stainless 
steel  casings.  Section  2  authorizesthe  Secre- 
tary to  negotiate  with  the  original  manufac- 
turer for  the  ijeplacements.  Section  3  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  will  pay  for  the 
costs  of  the  new  casings  and  the  costs  wUl 
be  nonreimbursable  and  noAretumable.  Sec- 
tion 3  also  provides  that  the  State  of 
Nevada  will  install  the  new  casings  at  its 
cost.  Finally,  section  4  authorizes  an  appro- 
priation of  $1.5  million,  plus  indexing  as  ap- 
propriate, for  the  procurement  of  the  re- 
placements. 

Tije    Southern    Nevada  .Water    Project, 
Stage  I.. was  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 


Reclamation.  It  contains  fourteen  horizon- 
tal centrifugal  pumping  units  in  Pumping 
Plants  lA  and  2A.  These  fourteen  units 
pump  water  from  the  Alfred  Merrit  Smith 
Water  Treatment  Plant  near  the  shore  of 
Lake  Mead  through  project  water  convey- 
ance pipelines  to  terminal  storage  facilities 
which  feed  water  distribution  ssrstems  serv- 
ing Las  Vegas.  North  Las  Vegas,  Henderson, 
Nellis  Air  Force  Base,  and  other  communi- 
ties in  the  Las  Vegas  area. 

The  operation  of  the  original  pumps  and 
motors  at  Pumping  Plants  lA  and  2A  has 
been  unsatisfactory.  Maintenance  costs 
have  been  extraordinarily  excessive,  and  it 
is  clearly  evident  that  the  lifespan  of  the 
units  will  be  significantly  shorter  than 
normal  unless  the  units  are  modified. 

Hitachi  American.  Ltd..  under  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  soliciUtion  No.  DS-6637. 
furnished  the  pumps,  motors,  and  appurte- 
nant equipment:  the  company  also  super- 
vised the  installation.  "The  pumps  and 
motors  were  placed  In  operation  in  1971.  In 
January  1973.  a  unit  was  dismantled  be- 
cause of  the  development  of  unusual  noise. 
Excessive  cavitation  damage  was  found,  as 
evidenced  by  holes  completely  through 
some  of  the  pump  impeller  vanes.  Cavita- 
tion also  was  found  on  the  casing  at  the  eye 
of  the  impeller  (intake  side).  At  that  time, 
the  unit  had  operated  approximately  2.100 
hours.  Although  the  one-year  warranty 
period  had  expired  and  Hitachi  did  not 
admit  legal  responsibility  under  the  con- 
tract, Hitachi  agreed  to  reshape  the  leading 
edge  of  the  vanes  in  all  14  impellers,  and  the 
company  contributed  $18,500  as  its  part  of 
the  cost.  The  project  water  users  assumed 
responsibility  for  the  remaining  costs,  in- 
cluding the  costs  of  dismantling  and  reas- 
sembling the  units.  After  testing,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  cavitation  problem  had  not 
been  solved. 

Since  the  expiration  of  the  warranty 
period.  Hitachi  has  expended  considerable 
effort  to  modify  the  pumps  so  that  they 
would  operate  satisfactorily.  Costs  expended 
on  the  effort  to  obtain  acceptable  results 
from  the  pumps  approximate  $1  million  by 
Hitachi,  $300,000  by  the  water  users,  and 
$150,000  by  Reclamation.  Reclamation's 
costs  must  be  repaid  with  interest  by  the 
water  users.  The  combined  expense  of  reme- 
dial measures  to  date  far  exceeds  Hitachi's 
original  bid  of  $693,400  for  furnishing  the 
pumps,  motors,  appurtenant  equipment, 
and  its  supervision  of  the  installation. 

Model  tests  and  impeller  redesign  since 
the  problem  was  discvered  in  1973  indicate 
that  many  factors  were  involved,  such  as 
the  synchronous  speed  of  the  units  (1.200 
revolutions  per  minute),  and  the  magnitude 
of  the  suction  and  discharge  head,  the  cor- 
rosive effect  of  the  waten  and  the  type  of 
materials  used  in  the  casings  and  impellers. 
Major  changes  that  were  made  subse- 
quent to  installation  of  the  .original  Equip- 
ment include  redesigned  impellers,  modifica- 
tion of  the  casirig  baffle  plates,  and  chang- 
ing the  stjtft/stop  time  sequencing  for  the 
pump  valving.  All  of  these  measures  helped 
dimiAish.the  magnitude  of  the  problem,  but 
did  not  totally  resolve  it. 
*  In.  July  1979,  we  decided  to  Install,  two 
stainless  stee>  casings,  fabricated  by  Hitachi, 
iri  a  research  prograin  as  a  final  effort  to  re- 
solve the  problem.  Had'that  effort  failed  to 
resolve  the  problem,  tlwre  appeared  to  be 
no  alternative  left  but  to  replace  ail  of  the 
pumpts  and  motors  with  units  having  a  syn- 
ctironous  speed  of  900  revolutions  per 
minute.  However,  the  results  of  the  re- 
search program  completed  in  1980  are  con- 


clusive. They  show  that  replacement  of  the 
existing  cast  steel  casings  with  stainless 
steel  casings  is  a  final  acceptable  technical 
solution  to  the  cavitation/corrosion/erosion 
problems.  The  motors,  shafts,  and  impellers 
will  not  have  to  be  replaced  if  the  casings 
are  replaced. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  procure  the 
pump  casings  and  appurtenant  equipment. 
The  Secretary  would  be  authorized  to  nego- 
tiate with  Hitachi  for  the  purchase,  in  order 
to  assure  conformity  of  the  materials  and  to 
obtain  the  favorable  price  offered  by  Hita- 
chi (at  cost).  The  State  of  Nevada  has 
agreed  to  install  the  casings  and  appurte- 
nant parts  at  its  cost,  subject  to  approval  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  estimated  cost  of  procuring  the  stain- 
less steel  casings  is  $1.5  million  (July  1980 
price  levels).  Because  of  the  very  poor  per- 
formance of  the  existing  units  almost  from 
the  inception  of  the  project,  the  exception- 
ally high  cost  to  date  of  maintenance,  the 
additional  costs  incurred  by  the  water  users, 
and  the  participation  of  the  State  in  the 
casing  replacement,  we  believe  that  it  would 
be  appropriate  to  make  the  cost  of  procur- 
ing the  pump  casings  and  appurtenant  parts 
nonreimbursable.  We  therefore  support  the 
enactment  of  S.  1621. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely. 

Garrey  E.  Cakruthzrs, 

"  Assistant  Secretary.m 


•3 


HADASSAHS  70TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  note  the  70th  Anniversary  of 
Hadassah.  the  Women's  Zionist  Orga- 
nization of  America,  which  was  found- 
ed on  February  24.  1912.  Hadassah, 
being  the  largest  women's  volunteer 
organization  in  the  United  States  has 
been  recognized  over  the  years  for  its 
international  humantarian  service. 
The  370,000  Amercian  members  have 
enabled  thousands  of  people  to  benefit 
from  the  health  and  education  from 
the  world-renowned  Hadassah-Hebrew 
University  Medical  Center  in  Jerusa- 
lem, Israel. 

Mr.  President,  this  hospital  and  its 
facilities  have  been  made  available  to 
all  peoples,  regardless  of  religion,  race, 
or  nationality.  The  Hadassah  medical 
'facilities  which  annually  treats  over 
41,000  inpatt'ents  and  over  half  a  mil- 
lion outpatients  was  founded  on  the 
oath  of  the  Hebrew  Physician: 
"...  You  shall  help  the  sick,  base  or 
honorable,  stranger  or  alien  or  citizen, 
because  he  Is  sick  ..." 

I  wish  to  commend  the  women  ^ 
which  have  built  this  organization  into 
one  which  is  recognized  for  its  nimi- 
berous  accomplishments  and  charita- 
ble works  throughout  its  70  years  of 
life.  I  only  hope  that  the  next  7  dec- 
ades will  prove  to  be  as  fruitful  for 
this  organization.  .• 
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A  PABLE  WITH  A  TIMELESS 
MEANING 
•  B«p.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently received  a  letter  from  a  constit- 
uent in  Evansvllle.  Ind.,  which  has  a 
very  appropriate  and  timely  message. 
We  have  the  struggling  for  many 
months  now  to  bring  the .  Pederal 
budget  under  control  and  lower  inter- 
est rates,  and  thereby  to  rekindle 
growth  in  our  economy.  The  letter  I 
received  contains  a  fable  whose  mean- 
ing is  timeless,  but  which  reminded  me 
again  of  the  great  lesson  that  timing  is 
of  vital  importance  in  the  politics  of 
the  economy.  So  I  would  like  to  share 
this  brief  fable  with  my  colleagues: 

Once  upon  a  time  in  a  kingdom  nearby 
there  was  a  prince  who  lived  in  an  ivory 
tower.  The  people  loved  their  prince,  but 
they  were  unhappy.  They  were  unhappy  be- 
cause It  hadn't  rained  in  the  kingdom  in 
many  months,  and  their  crops  were  drying 
out  and  their  water  supply  was  running  low. 
The  people  went  to  their  beloved  prince  and 
asked  for  help.  The  prince  said,  "1  know  you 
are  thirsty,  but  if  we  wait,  a  thunder  storm 
will  come  and  bring  all  the  water  we  need." 
So  the  people  waited,  and  waited. 

A  few  weeks  passed,  and  still  there  was  no 
rain,  and  the  people  again  approached  their 
prince,  only  this  time  there  weren't  as  many 
people  because  many  had  died,  waiting  for 
the  rains  to  come.  The  prince  said  again,  "I 
know  you  are  thirsty,  but  we  just  need  to 
conserve  our  water  a  little  longer  and  I'm 
sure  the  rains  will  come.  But  if  they  don't 
come  within  a  month,  then  we'll  dig  a  well." 
So  the  people  waited  and  waited. 

A  few  weeks  later,  the  prince  was  sitting 
on  his  throne,  and  asked  one  of  his  servants 
to  bring  him  a  glass  of  water.  The  servant 
replied,  "Your  Majesty,  I'm  sorry,  but  we 
have  no  water  in  the  castle." 

"Why,  that's  terrible,"  cried  the  prince. 
"Send  your  people  out  and  fetch  me  some 
water." 

"Your  Majesty,"  said  the  servant,  "We 
have  no  more  people  to  send  out  to  fetch 
your  water,  they  have  all  died  of  thirst, 
waiting  for  the  rain  you  have  promised." 

The  prince  ran  to  the  balcony  of  his  Ivory 
tower  and  cried  out  to  his  kingdom.  "Now. 
we  need  to  dig  the  well  NOW."  But  it  was 
like  a  man  yelling  into  the  hUls,  for  there 
was  no  one  there  to  hear  his  voice,  no  one 
there  to  dig  the  well,  no  one  there  to  love 
the  prince,  because  they  had  all  died,  wait- 
ing for  the  rain  that  was  promised. 

Mr.  President,  the  meaning  of  this 
fable  was  pointed  out  to  me  with  great 
clarity  by  Mr.  David  Phillips.  It  is 
simply  that  time  is  growing  very  short 
for  us  here  in  Washington  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  economy  and  about 
high  interest  rates.  Almost  daily  now 
we  are  seeing  small  and  large  business- 
es and  farms  fall  into  bankruptcy.  We 
are  leading  with  painful  regularity  of 
declining  corporate  profits  and  desper- 
ate cash  flow  problems.  We  are  con- 
stantly reminded  by  episodes  such  as 
the  recent  collapse  of  a  major  Wall 
Street  securities  firm  how  precarious 
our  financial  system  has  become. 

To  paraphrase  the  fable,  soon  we 
might  discover  that  we  have  no  more 
businesses  to  pay  taxes,  no  more  banks 
to  lend  money  and  protect  savings,  no 
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morel  corporations  to  invest  in  the 
future  of  our  economy,  no  more  farm- 
ers toj  feed  our  growing  population. 

Mr.J  President.  I  do  not  want  to  be  a 
medieval  prophet  of  doom,  but  I  do 
think!  we  should  remain  vigilant  about 
the  Effect  of  interest  rates  on  our 
econolny.  Like  the  mythical  prince,  we 
are  blithely  assuming  the  past  pros- 
peritj*  is  a  natural  force  that  relieves 
us  of  the  need  to  examine  the  present 
and  prepare  for  the  future.  Prom  our 
Ivory  itower  it  may  appear  that  if  we 
wait  it  while  longer,  some  unknown 
forcea  will  favor  us  with  lower  interest 
rates.  Prom  the  ivory  tower  everything 
may  I  appear  normal,  but  a  long 
drou^t  has  made  farmers,  business- 
men, icorporations.  and  wage-earners 
very  thirsty. 

I  an  neither  an  economist  nor  a 
prophfet.  but  I  certainly  hope  that  all 
those  who  influence  mdnetary  and 
fiscal  policy  are  aware  of  the  drought 


in  our 


land.* 


Si:  [  EX-CABINET  MEN  SEEK 
DEFICIT  CUTS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
front  pages  of  the  Washington  Post 
and  tl  e  New  York  Times  today,  there 
appea)  two  articles  in  which  six  ex- 
Cabinitt  members  who  served  Presi- 
dents m  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the 
area  (f  the  economy  call  for  lower 
deficit  i  in  the  Federal  budget.  While  I 
do  nolj  agree  with  some  of  their  meth- 
ods of! reaching  those  reduced  deficits, 
and  in  particular  I  refer  to  their  sug- 
gestions on  the  energy  taxation,  I  do 
agree  frith  the  basic  thrust  of  their  re- 
marks; That  is,  that  deficits  need  to  be 
significantly  lowered,  and  that  the 
achievement  of  that  goal  should  be  ac- 
complfched  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  If  anything,  they  do  not  go 
far  enough  in  suggesting  deficits  below 
the  $100  billion  mark  in  fiscal  year 
1983  a  Id  a  $30  to  $60  billion  deficit  in 
fiscal  ]  ear  1985. 

I  SI  ipported  the  Johnston-Nunn 
amenonent  during  consideration  of 
the  fi^st  budget  resolution  last  week. 
This  atnendment  would  have  achieved 
a  balaticed  budget  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Although  I  was  bothered  by  the  tax 
increases  the  amendment  anticipated, 
it  did  have  the  twin  virtues  of  fairness 
and  a  balanced  budget.  The  huge  defi- 
cits a^d  the  inherently  nonequitable 
approach  contained  in  the  Budget 
Committee's  revised  resolution  were 
the  principal  reasons  that  I  voted 
agalns^  its  final  passage. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  five  former 
Treasury  Secretaries,  plus  the  former 
Commerce  Secretary,  whose  ideas 
:t  forth  in  today's  articles,  are 
thinking  in  the  right  direction: 
»ne  deserves  recognition.  I  ask 
le  complete  texts  of  those  arti- 
cles ap  >ear  in  the  Record. 

The  irticles  follow: 
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Six  Ex-C>  binr  Men  Urge  Cot  in  Dsncirs 
(E  y  Jonathan  Fuerbringer) 

Washing  roN,  May  23.— A  bipartisan  group 
of  former  top  economic  officials  plans  to 
outline  a  program  of  sharp  Pederal  spend- 
ing cuts  and  large  tax  increases  to  slash  pro- 
jected bucket  deficits  over  the  next  three 
years.         I 

The  six-inan  group  says  it  is  concerned 
that  neither  Congress  nor  the  Administra- 
tion is  considering  programs  strong  enough 
to  bring  Pederal  deficits  under  control. 
They  said  that  on  Monday  they  would  pro- 
pose cuts  I  in  entitlement  programs  for 
middle-  and  upper-income  people,  including 
Social  Secnrity,  while  stopping  or  slowing 
the  reductions  In  programs  for  the  poor. 
Both  Congress  and  the  Administration  have 
dropped  consideration  of  any  Social  Securi- 
ty cuts  thidyear. 

The  groi^  consists  of  five  former  Treas- 
ury Secrettiries  and  a  former  Commerce 
Secretary  who  served  In  administrations 
from  President  Kennedy  through  President 
Carter.  It  iiaid  it  could  support,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  a  delay  or  modification  of 
the  third  ytar  of  President  Reagan's  Income 
tax  cut  fo*  individuals.  The  President  and 
the  Senate! have  rejected  any  change  in  the 
third  year  'of  the  tax  cut.  The  group  also 
said  It  wanted  to  raise  much  of  its  proposed 
revenue  through  energy  taxes. 

The  spending  cuts  anf  new  tax  revenue 
could  reduce  the  deficits  through  1985  by 
$375  billion  to  $450  billion. 

The  groiQ).  which  includes  officials  who 
normally  (vould  have  sharply  differing 
views,  was  brought  together  by  Peter  G.  Pe- 
terson, a  Secretary  of  Commerce  In  the 
Nixon  Administration.  The  five  former 
Treasury  Secretaries  are  C.  Douglas  Dillon 
from  the  Kennedy  and  Johnson  Administra- 
tions, HeniV  H.  Fowler,  from  the  Johnson 
Admlnistraiion,  John  B.  Connally  from  the 
Nixon  Adiiinlstration,  William  E.  Simon 
from  the  Pord  Administration  and  W.  Mi- 
chael Blumenthal  from  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration.      I 

"I  think  the  economy  in  general  and  what 
is  going  on  I  in  Congress  is  very  worrisome," 
said  Mr.  Bltunenthal  In  an  Interview  today, 
explaining  why  he  joined  the  group.  "Every- 
one is  being  very  political,"  he  said,  because 
of  the  refulal  to  cut  Social  Security  and  to 
trim  the  Pr^ident's  tax  cute. 

Mr.  Bluiqenthal  said  that  the  proposals 
he  sees  developing  in  Congress  "are  not 
good  enough"  and  will  not  result  in  a  sharp 
drop  in  interest  rates.  The  agreement 
among  thei  group,  he  said,  is  aimed  at 
saying:  "Doh't  fool  the  American  people.  Be 
realistic.  Bilie  the  bullet." 

PRO(nECnON  CALUED  TOO  HIGH 

He  said  th^  deflclte  now  projected  for  1983 
were  about! $110  billion— even  with  tax  in- 
creases and  spending  cute— and  were  too 
high.  The  group  wante  the  1983  deficit 
under  $100  billion.  The  1985  deficit.  If  ite 
program  were  carried  out,  would  be  between 
$30  billion  and  $60  billion,  instead  of  the 
currently  pifoposed  figure  of  about  $233  bil- 
lion. 

In  additioii  to  immediate  action  on  cutting 
the  budget,  the  group  calls  for  Congress  and 
the  Administration,  after  the  election  next 
fall,  to  reltructure  the  Social  Security 
system  to  assure  ite  long-term  soundness,  to 
design  a  nerw  system  of  multiyear  budget 
controls  an^  to  consider  moving  to  a  con- 
sumption-based tax,  which  in  general  would 
tax  all  income  except  what  is  saved. 

The  budget  proposals  now  being  consid- 
ered in  the  flouse  and  the  Senate,  said  Mr. 
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Peterson  in  an  interview  today,  "still  appear 
to  be  avoiding  most  of  the  big  middle-  and 
upper-Income  entitlement  programs." 

The  overall  program  is  slightly  larger 
than  the  proposals  now  being  considered  in 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  The  top  three- 
year  total  for  deficit  reductions  in  the 
group's  plan  is  $450  billion.  The  Senate-ap- 
proved budget  resolution  and  the  House 
Budget  Committee  plan  are  Just  over  $400 
billion. 

But  on  domestic  spending,  the  group's 
proposal  would  cut  more  than  any  plan  in 
Congress,  assuming  a  reduction  of  $60  bil- 
lion Just  in  the  fiscal  year  1985  In  entitle- 
mente  and  other  nondefense  programs.  The 
group  provided  a  breakdown  only  of  their 
aggregate  savings  for  fiscal  1985.  Although 
they  provided  no  figures  for  reductions  in 
this  area  for  1983  and  1984.  members  of  the 
group  acknowledged  that  their  proposal 
cute  more  deeply  over  the  three  years  than 
plans  in  Congress  would. 

According  to  the  group's  calculations,  the 
$80  billion  Is  about  twice  what  the  House 
Budget  Committee  approved  and  about  $13 
billion  more  than  the  plan  put  together  in 
the  House  by  Republicans  and  conservative 
Democrate. 

The  key  difference  is  the  group's  proposal 
for  reducing  the  cost-of-living  Increases  in 
Social  Security  and  other  programs.  Their 
plan  calls  for  a  one-year  freeze  on  increases 
in  Social  Security  benefite.  a  move  that  is 
opposed  by  House  Democrate.  The  original 
Senate  Budget  Committee  program,  which 
was  endorsed  by  President  Reagan,  included 
cute  In  Social  Security  benefite,  but  it  was 
then  dropped. 

On  tax  increases,  the  group's  plan  is  closer 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Democrate  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee.  By  1985.  the  plan 
calls  for  about  $60  billion  in  tax  increases, 
just  slightly  less  than  the  Democrate'  plan 
does.  The  new  proposal  also  suggeste  that 
there  should  be  only  a  delay  or  modification 
of  the  third  year  of  President  Reagan's  tax 
cut  scheduled  for  July  1,  1983,  If  there  is 
first  an  agreement  on  the  spending  cute  in 
the  group's  plan. 

Among  revenue  increases  suggested  by  the 
group  are  taxes  on  oil  and  gasoline,  a  wind- 
fall tax  on  the  decontrol  of  natural  gas,  re- 
strictions on  the  tax-leasing  provisions  in 
-  last  year's  business  tax  cut  and  increases  in 
excise  taxes  on  tobacco  and  alcohoL 

The  reductions  in  military  spending  would 
be  $25  billion  In  1985.  which  is  close  to  the 
$31  billion  in  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposal.  The  reductions  in  the  Senate  plan 
are  about  $18  billion  in  1985. 

Unlike  the  proposals  being  considered  in 
Congress,  the  group's  plan  does  not  assume 
any  savings  from  improved  management.  In 
addition,  it  assumes  smaller  savings  from 
lower  Interest  rates  and  the  cost  of  Govern- 
ment borrowing. 


PivE  Former  Treasury  Chiefs  Issue  Plea 

roR  Lower  Deticit 

(By  James  L.  Rowe,  Jr.) 

Five  former  treasury  secretaries  yesterday 
urged  the  president  and  Congress  to  slash 
defensp  and  non-defense  spending  Immedi- 
ately to  prevent  high  budget  deficite  from 
damaging  the  economy. 

A  combination  of  spending  cute,  tax  in- 
creases and  a  one-year  freeze  on  Social  Se- 
curity. Medicare  and  federal  retirement  ben- 
efite could  reduce  the  deficit  to  less  than 
$100  bUllon  in  fiscal  1983  and  hold  the  1985 
deficit  under  $75  billion,  the  bipartisan 
group  said  in  a  statement. 

Otherwise,  the  former  officials  said,  defi- 
cite will  continue  to  grow  and  borrowing  to 


finance  them  "would  devour  virtually  every 
penny  of  household  savings  and  would 
divert  capital  from  productive  investment  at 
a  record  rate." 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan  spent  yes- 
terday morning  phoning  House  members  to 
seek  support  for  a  budget  package  he  pre- 
fers that  is  similar  to  the  one  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  budget  package  is  sponsored  by 
House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 
(R-IU.).  The  Senate  budget  resolution  calls 
for  a  $116  billion  deficit  In  the  spending 
year  that  begins  Oct.  1. 

The  former  treasury  secretaries— who 
planned  to  issue  their  appeal  formally  at  a 
news  conference  today— and  their  years  in 
office  are:  W.  Michael  Blumenthal.  1977  to 
1979;  William  E.  Simon,  1974  to  1976;  John 
B.  Connally,  1971  and  1972;  Henry  H. 
Fowler.  1965  to  1968.  and  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 
1961  to  1965. 

They  were  Joined  by  Peter  G.  Peterson. 
secretary  of  commerce  under  I*resident 
Nixon  and  now  chairman  of  the  Wall  Street 
investment  firm  of  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn 
Loeb  Inc. 

Their  statement  said  that  fairness  Is  es- 
sential and  criticized  Reagan  for  concentrat- 
ing spending  cute  in  programs  •"aimed  at  the 
poor,"  such  as  Medicaid,  welfare,  food 
stamps  and  legal  assistance. 

"It  is  now  time  for  a  wider  sharing  of  bur- 
dens—for focusing  fiscal  reform  on  the 
major  spending  programs  which  confer  ben- 
efite on  middle  and  upper  income  groups, " 
the  six  said.  They  did  not  single  out  any 
such  programs  In  their  statement,  however. 
In  what  they  called  a  "program  for  imme- 
diate action,"  the  former  officials  said  Con- 
gress and  the  president  should  slow  the 
growth  in  nondefense  spending  in  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $60  billion  in  fiscal 
1985  (the  federal  spending  year  that  begins 
Oct.  1,  1984). 

"The  best  place  to  begin."  they  said,  "is 
with  a  one-year  freeze  In  benefite  flowing 
from  the  large,  broad-based  entitlement 
programs— Social  Security.  Medicare,  veter- 
ans' benefite,  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirement, and  other  nondefense  subsidies 
and  paymente." 

After  the  freeze,  the  former  officials  said, 
some  sort  of  cap  should  be  placed  on  how 
much  benefite  could  rise  in  future  years. 

They  also  called  for  defense  spending  that 
would  toUl  $25  billion  less  than  the  presi- 
dent wante  by  1985.  and  said  that  Uxes 
should  be  increased  by  $60  billion  by  1985. 
They  suggested  new  taxes  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  consumption  and  higher  taxes  on  cigar- 
ette and  tolsacco,  as  well  as  elimination  of 
some  corporate  tax  benefite. 

■'These  steps,  if  undertaken  now,  would 
cut  the  [fiscal  1985]  deficit  by  about  $145 
billion.  This  in  turn  could  lead,  through  less 
federal  borrowing  and  lower  interest  rates, 
to  a  further  deficit  reduction  of  $30  billion 
to  $55  billion. " 

The  former  secretaries  and  "runaway  defi- 
cite" can  never  be  contained  if  any  portions 
of  the  budget  are  placed  "out  of  bounds. ". 
The  president  has  asserted  that  Social  Secu- 
rity benefite  will  not  be  changed  and  has 
been  resistant  to  any  reductions  In  his  de- 
fense program. 

Unless  the  deficite  are  reduced,  the  former 
officials  said,  recovery  from  the  recession 
will  be  feeble  and  temporary,"  interest  rates 
will  remain  "abnormally  high,"  high  unem- 
ployment will  be  chronic,  and  investment  by 
businesses  will  remain  at  low  levels,  result- 
ing In  little  productivity  growth  that  will  de- 
press living  standards  and  decrease  the  na- 
tion's ability  to  compete  in  foreign  mar- 
kete.« 


COLORADO  STATE 
RESOLUTIONS  JVND  MEMORIALS 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  and  others  who  read  the 
Congressional  Record  several  joint 
resolutions  and  memorials  adopted 
during  the  second  session  of  the  53 
General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado. These  resolutions  express  the 
view  of  the  Colorado  State  Legislature 
on  a  number  of  important  issues  now 
before  Congress.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
each  resolution  and  memorial  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  resolutions  and  memorials 
follow: 

Senate  Joint  Memorial  No.  1 
Whereas,  For  over  one  hundred  years  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  has  ac- 
cepted, adopted  and  readopted  the  doctrine 
of  prior  appropriation  ol  water,  more  com- 
monly luiown  as  the  "Colorado  doctrine"  in 
and  for  the  appropriation  states;  and 

Whereas,  Over  that  time  span  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  has  passed  at 
least  thirty-seven  different  laws  to  accord 
with  state  water  allocation  systems  and 
water  rlghte  created  under  those  systems; 
and 

Whereas,  In  reliance  on  the  validity  of  the 
appropriation  doctrine  accepted  and  adopt- 
ed by  the  United  States  by  the  act  of  July 
26,  1866,  and  subsequent  enactmente,  the 
western  states  have  grown  and  prospered  In 
a  water-short  region,  to  the  benefit  of  the 
nation  as  a  whole;  and 

Whereas,  Many  western  states  have  en- 
tered into  compacte  among  themselves  ap- 
portioning the  flows  of  interstate  streams, 
so  that  multiple  beneficial  uses  of  water 
may  be  made  equitably  and  fairly  between 
the  states  out  of  the  lunlted  available  natu- 
ral supply;  and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  has  approved  nine  interstate  com- 
pacte to  which  Colorado  is  a  party.  Includ- 
ing the  Colorado  River  Compact,  the  Upper 
Colorado  River  Basin  Compact,  and  the 
South  Platte  Rivei>  Compact;  and 

Whereas.  The  punxMe  of  these  compacte 
was  to  provide  stability  for  long-range  plan- 
ning and  development  of  water  resources, 
according  to  each  Individual  state's  laws, 
needs,  and  desires;  and 

Whereas.  Any  regulatory  action  by  the 
(jovemment  of  the  United  States  which 
prevente  the  states  from  developing  their 
water  resources  would  be  a  fundamental 
breach  of  the  fed^^  system  of  government; 
and  / 

Whereas.  Use  |of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  to  require  allocated  flows  of  one  state  to 
flow  Into  another  state  would  be  an  extreme 
misuse  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act;  and 
Whereas.  Properly  obtained  water  righte 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  are 
subject  to  Integration  and  administration 
within  Colorado's  system  of  prior  appropria- 
tion: and 

Whereas.  Colorado  recognizes  Instream 
flow  appropriations  for  the  protection  of 
the  natural  environment  to  a  reasonable 
degree,  when  such  flows  are  obtained  con- 
sistent with  state  law;  and 

Whereas.  Solicitor  Coldlron  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  issued  an  opinion  stat- 
ing that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  pursue  ite  water  claims  and 
righte  within  the  context  of  sUte  law  sys- 
tems; and 
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Whereas,  The  Executive  Branch  of  the 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  in  obligat- 
ed to  Interpret  and  implement  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  in  a  correct  manner:  and 

Whereas.  The  Congress  of  the  United 
States  now  has  before  It  the  proposed  reau- 
thorization of  the  Endangered  Species  Act; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Reiolved  bv  the  SenaU  of  the  Fifty- 
thint  Oenerxa  AuenMy  of  the  StaU  of  Colo- 
rado, the  Home  of  RepntMentatives  concur- 
ring herein: 

(1)  That  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  define.  Interpret  and  implement  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  In  such  a  manner 
that  each  state  will  be  allowed  to  fuUy  de- 
velop and  administer  its  compact  allocations 
and  water  resources  according  to  its  own 
laws  and  practices;  and 

(3)  That  Congress,  if  necessary,  reaffirm 
Its  Invariable  adherence  to  the  customs, 
laws  and  decisions  of  courts  of  the  States  in 
defining  the  right  to  use  water,  through 
passage  of  an  appropriate  interpretative 
amendment  to  the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  each  member  of  the 
Congress  from  Colorado  and  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  House  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

Honsx  Joiirr  RasoLunoR  No.  1012 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  Is  proposing  amend- 
ments to  the  restrictions  on  burial  of  liquid 
hazardous  wastes,  which,  if  adopted,  would 
allow  toxic  liquids  to  constitute  a  specified 
percentage  of  the  volume  of  hazardous 
waste  landfills;  and 

Whereas,  Landfllling  of  containerized  liq- 
uids Is  an  undesirable  practice  since  the 
leaching  of  such  liquids  may  ultimately 
result  in  long-term  detrimental  effects  on 
groimdwater  quality;  and 

Whereas.  The  long-term  adverse  effects  of 
this  undesirable  disposal  practice  will  likely 
occtir  in  the  post-closure  care  period  of  a 
site  when  the  state  has  assumed  responsibil- 
ity; and 

Whereas,  To  eliminate  the  present  ban 
and  relax  other  restrictions  regarding  the 
burial  of  liquid  wastes  will  result  in  the  con- 
tinuation of  this  undesirable  practice;  and 

Whereas,  Alternative  technologies  to  land- 
filling  of  liquid  wastes  presently  exist  and 
are  economically  feasible;  and 

Whereas,  The  Colorado  hazardous  waste 
act  (Senate  Bill  No.  519  of  the  1981  legisla- 
tive session)  precludes  the  state  from  adopt- 
ing more  stringent  regulations  governing 
hazardous  waste  disposal  than  those  pro- 
mulgated by  the  United  States  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency  under  the  federal 
"Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
of  11W6";  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Retolved  6»  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  fifty-third  General  AuenMy  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

That  we,  the  members  of  the  Plfty-third 
Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
urge  the  contin\iation  of  the  ban  against  the 
burial  of  liquid  hazardous  wastes  and 
oppose  the  elimination  of  the  requirement 
for  a  liner  and  leachate  collection  system 
and  urge  the  United  States  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  consider  our  concerns 
and  comments  before  taking  any  final 
action  to  amend  the  present  regulations.. 

Be  It  further  Resolved,  That  copies  of  this 
Resolution  be  sent  to  the  Administrator  of 
the  United  States  Environmental  Protection 
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Agencjl  and  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  state  of  Colo- 
rado. 

H  tosE  Joiirr  RESOLunoif  No.  1007 
Whei^as,  The  needs  of  the  terminally  ill 
and   thieir   families  In   this  state   and   the 
nation  have  not  been  adequately  met  by  the 
health  care  delivery  system:  and 

WheKas,  The  hospice  concept  of  care  for 
the  teitainally  Ul  and  their  families  has  re- 
ceived frorldwide  acclaim  because  of  the  ef- 
forts to  deliver  such  care  in  England  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Cicely  Saunders;  and 

Whereas.  In  the  United  States,  the  needs 
of  the  terminally  ill  of  all  ages  were  first 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  health  pro- 
fes8ion4  and  the  general  public  by  Dr.  Elisa- 
beth K«bler-Ross;  and 

Whereas,  Through  the  efforta  of  many 
volunteers  and  health  professionals,  the 
hospice  program  of  care  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted jpart  of  the  health  care  delivery 
system^buid 

Whertas,  The  hospice  program  of  care 
has  received  the  official  endorsement  of  or- 
ganizatfens  comprised  of  health  profession- 
als and  of  labor  organizations;  and 

Whertas.  The  hospice  program  of  care  Is 
now  beDig  accepted  by  the  insurance  indus- 
try in  vArious  regions  of  this  country;  and 

Wherias.  A  number  of  national  corpora- 
tions h»ve  provided  the  hospice  benefit  to 
employees,  dependents,  and.  in  some  cases, 
their  retirees;  and 

Whereas.  A  large  number  of  terminally  111 
patienta  qualify  under  the  provisions  of 
Medicare  for  financial  assistance;  and 

Whereas,  There  has  been  an  actuarial 
study  which  clearly  Indicates  that  the  incor- 
poration of  the  hospice  benefit  for  Medicare 
eligibles,  as  currently  defined,  will  bring 
about  slfnif leant  savings  to  Medicare;  and 

Whereas,  Hospices  In  Colorado  have  pro- 
vided national  leadership  in  the  areas  of 
education,  training,  and  program  develop- 
ment add  in  the  areas  of  education,  train- 
ing, an(|  program  development  and  in  the 
setting  4f  standards  for  the  quality  of  care- 
and 

Whereas,  These  standards  are  also  for  the 
well-being  of  the  terminally  ill  living  in  this 
state;  aqd 

Wheraas,  The  legislation  proposed  to 
modify  Medicare  benefits  to  allow  hospice 
care  is  a^  in  the  Interest  of  Colorado  resi- 
dents; njw,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  pie  Fifty-third  General  Assembly  of 
the  Stat^  of  Colorado,  the  Senate  concurring 
herein: 

Therefore,  the  members  of  the  Fifty-third 
OeneraliAssembly  of  the  State  of  Colorado, 
do  urge  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  support  the  passage  of  S. 
1958  and  H.R.  5180  concerning  the  modifica- 
tion of  Medicare  provisions  to  include  cover- 
age for  Hospice  care. 

Be  ItlFurther  Resolved,  That  the  stand- 
ards proposed  by  the  Colorado  Hospice  Coa- 
lition are  appropriate  and  necessary  to  the 
organization  and  delivery  of  care  for  the  ter- 
minally 111  and  their  families  in  the  state  of 
Colorado. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  and  to  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado. 
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one-third  or  the  land  in  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas,  The  debt  of  the  United  States 
now  exceed^  $1,000,000,000,000;  and 

Whereas,  The  sale  of  evaluated  surplus 
federal  prot>ertles,  which  have  been  deter- 
mined to  have  no  Justifiable  public  purpose, 
which  have  not  been  managed  for  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  the  American  people,  and 
which  no  lAnger  fulfill  the  agency  mission 
for  which  tney  were  obtained,  could  contrib- 
ute to  a  re<niction  of  the  national  debt;  and 
Whereas,  ISuch  surplus  lands  could  be  liq- 
uidated without  damage  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  without  changing  the  present  use 
of  many  sudh  properties;  and 

Whereas.  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus properties  are  now  used  primarily  to 
acquire  ne^  lands,  not  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  {national  debt  or  to  benefit  the 
American  taxpayer;  and 

Whereas,  Transfers  of  federal  surplus 
lands  to  tha  states  should  be  encouraged  as 
an  alternative  to  acquisitions  of  additional 
lands  by  the  federal  government,  and  in-lieu 
land  selections  should  be  addressed  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  management  of  federal 
asseU;  and  { 

Whereas,  The  sale  of  evaluated  surplus 
properties  would  result  in  a  more  productive 
use  by  members  of  the  private  sector,  and 
states  woul^  receive  the  beneflta  of  an  in- 
creased proDerty  tax  base;  and 

Whereas,  Priorities  for  the  disposition  of 
evaluated  siirplus  lands  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  improved  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  the  liquidation  of  such  properties, 
with  strong  safeguards  being  given  to  tradi- 
tional rights  of  use,  should  be  initiated  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  being  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt;  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the- H fuse  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein.^ 

(1)  That  ire.  the  members  of  the  Plfty- 
third  Gener»l  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, do  refauest  and  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  I  United  States  to  implement  a 
program  for  the  orderly  disposition  of  eval- 
uated surplilB  properties  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  proceeds  being  us-xl  to  re- 
strain and  iltlmately  reduce  the  national 
debt;  T 

(2)  That  ^e,  the  members  of  the  Plfty- 
third  Ocner^  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, do  refiuest  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  {Congress  of  the  United  States 
from  the  Stf te  of  Colorado  to  develop  and 
support  leglflatlve  measures  which  would 
aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  by 
using  the  pnoceeds  from  the  liquidation  of 
evaluated  sun>lus  federal  properties;  and 

(3)  That  We,  the  members  of  the  Plfty- 
third  Genertjl  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Col- 
orado, do  retuest  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  Contress  to  adopt  measures  which 
would  requirie  them  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  each  fear. 

(4)  That  cdples  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  thq  United  States,  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  the  state  of 
Colorado.9 
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'ATE  Joiirr  Resolutior  No.  20  %  Mr 

The      federal      government,     to  state 
Its  various  agencies,  owns  nearly    continued 


EDUCAT  [ONAL 
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OPPORTUNITY 


Mr.  President,  I  wish 
unequivocal  support  for 
1  uU  funding  ior  the  TRIO 


Ttif 


programs— the  special  programs  for 
students  from  disadvantaged  back- 
grounds which  are  authorized  under 
title  IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965.  The  five  programs  commonly 
referred  to  as  TRIO  programs  include 
educational  opportunity  centers,  spe- 
cial services  for  disadvantaged  stu- 
dents projects.  Upward  Bound 
projects,  talent  search  projects  and  a 
training  program  for  TRIO  staff  mem- 
bers. These  programs  provide  low- 
income  youth  and  adults  a  realistic  op- 
portunity to  escape  cycles  of  poverty 
and  to  achieve  the  upward  mobility  af- 
forded by  higher  education. 

TRIO  programs  are  targeted  to 
those  individuals  who  are  the  first  of 
their  generation  to  seek  a  higher  edu- 
cation. If  these  individuals  are  to  es- 
tablish a  new  precedent  for  themselves 
and  their  families— to  earn  college  di- 
plomas and  to  gain  access  to  an  array 
of  career  alternatives  previously  closed 
to  them— they  will  need  comprehen- 
sive support  services.  TRIO  programs 
offer  low-income,  first-generation  stu- 
dents the  special  services  they  need- 
counseling,  basic  skills  instruction,  tu- 
toring, information  about  college  ad- 
missions and  financial  aid— to  enroll 
in,  and  graduate  from,  college. 

Mr.  President,  these  programs  offer 
a  valuable  contribution  to  our  future 
economy  as  well  as  to  the  individuals 
who  directly  benefit  from  the  services 
provided.  If  we  are  to  continue  to  grow 
and  progress  as  a  nation,  we  must 
begin  the  development  of  a  highly 
skilled  and  educated  work  force  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  increasingly 
complex  and  technological  world  we 
live  in.  TRIO  prograqjs  prepare  disad- 
vantaged youth  and  adults  to  partica- 
pate  as  contributing  members  to  the 
future  health  and  stability  of  the 
American  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  deeply 
distressed  by  the  attempts  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  eliminate 
several  components  of  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams and  to  enact  deep  cuts  in 
others— despite  the  fact  that  these 
programs  have  already  suffered  deep 
reductions  as  the  result  of  last  year's 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act. 
TRIO  programs  make  up  less  than 
two-hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the 
Federal  budget;  eliminating  them 
would  reduce  the  Federal  deficit  by 
less  than  two-tenths  of  1  percent.  Cer- 
tainly the  elimination  of  crucial  pro- 
gram componets  and/or  deep  reduc- 
tions are  not  merited  in  the  name  of 
budgetary  saving.  Furthermore,  the 
administration's  attempt  to  dismantle 
these  important  programs  coupled 
with  other  efforts  to  drastically  reduce 
a  Federal  commitment  to  student  as- 
sistance would  indicate  a  serious  re- 
treat from  our  national  commitment 
to  equal  access  to  higher  education. 

The  effective  functioning  of  our  de- 
mocracy depends  in  large  part  on  the 
ability  of  each  of  our  citizens  to  ex- 


plore and  realize  his  or  her  potential, 
regardless  of  social  or  economic  class. 
The  services  provided  the  TRIO  pro- 
grams to  disadvantaged  youth  and 
adults  seeking  a  college  education,  ul- 
timately benefit  us  all.  These  pro- 
grams must  be  maintained  at  adequate 
funding  levels.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  with- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado. 


RECESS  UNTIL  3:15  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  negotiations  imderway  off  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  dealing  with  a 
number  of  matters,  including  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Senate  will  take 
up  the  next  significant  piece  of  legisla- 
tive business,  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  I  believe  it  is  probably  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Senate  and 
will  perhaps  expedite  the  consider- 
ation of  that  and  other  measures  if  we 
permit  Senators  to  continue  those  con- 
ferences off  the  floor.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
3:15  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  2:27  p.m.,  recessed  until  3:15 
p.m.;  whereupon,  it  reconvened  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mrs.  Kassebaum). 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
'  BUSINESS 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER. 
there   further   morning   business? 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


RECESS  UNTIL  4:30  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  until  the  hour 
of  4:30  p.m.  today. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  3:16  p.m..  recessed  until  4:30 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Cohen). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Senator 
from  Maine,  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OP  TIME  FOR. 
^   ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an 
additional  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  5:30  p.m.,  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  heretofore  or- 
dered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
did  you  ever  hear  the  story  about  the 
weary  traveler  who  entered  a  roadside 
diner  and  ordered  a  bowl  of  stew? 
When  it  was  presented  to  him  by  the 
counterman,  it  was  obvious  that  there 
was  something  unusual  about  this 
stew:  it  did  not  look  quite  right;  it  did 
not  have  quite  the  right  texture  and 
aroma.  And  he  asked  that  the  cook  be 
i)rought  out  to  explain  what  was  in 
the  stew.  He  said.  "Is  this  beef  stew?" 
Well,  the  cook  responded  that  it  was 
not  exactly  beef  stew;  it  was  more  like 
rabbit  stew.  And  the  man  stirred  it 
and  looked  at  it  a  bit,  and  he  said, 
"What  do  you  mean  rabbit  stew?  Is 
there  anything  else  in  it?"  Well,  he 
was  told,  there  might  be  a  little  horse- 
meat  in  it.  In  fact,  it  was  really  half 
horse  and  half  rabbit  stew.  The  travel- 
er inquired  just  how  he  figured  that. 
He  was  appalled  to  learn  that  it  was 
figured  on  the  basis  of  one  horse  aiid 
one  rabbit. 

Mr.  President,  Senators  will  be  well 
advised  to  have  this  anecdote  in  mind 
when  they  are  invited  to  partake  of 
H.R.  5922,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations,  which  at  some  point 
during  the  week  I  expect  we  will  be 
asked  to  consider.  I  think  that,  upon 
close  examination.  Senators  will  find 
that  it  is  neither  really  all  that  urgent 
nor  entirely  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tion but  includes  substantial  elements 
of  other  kinds  which  affect  not  only 
the  taste  but  also  the  coloration,  the 
texture,  and  the  aroma  of  this  legisla- 
tive stew. 

The  bill  provides  $2.2  billion  in 
spending  above  the  level  requested  by 
the  President. 

The  administration  requested  $3.6 
billion  as  urgent  supplementals  and 
the  Senate  bill  increases  this  amount 
by  $321.9  million. 

In  addition  to  supplementals  identi- 
fied as  "urgent"  the  bill  provides  sup- 
plemental funding  for  various  other 
programs,  some  of  which  had  [}ending 
administration  supplemental  requests. 
In  this  "nonurgent "  category,  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  total  somewhat 
over  $1  billion.  The  Senate  bill  adds 
another  $1.7  billion  on  top  of  that. 

In  the  housing  area,  this  bill  in- 
cludes savings  (rescissions)  recom- 
menbed  by  the  administration,  but 
does  not  accept  the  full  total  of  the 
administration's  recommended  sav- 
ings, thus  adding  $208.7  million  in 
more  spending. 

The  cumulative  effect  is  that  the 
Senate  bill  provides  $2.2  billion  in 
more  spending  than  that  proposed  by 
the  administration. 
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The  bill  contains  an  authorization 
for  an  entirely  new  $5  biUion  housing 
subsidy  and  further  provides  an  appro- 
priation under  this  program  of  $1  bil- 
lion to  be  committed  before  November 
1  of  this  year. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  amount 
(over  $1  billion)  requested  by  the  ad- 
minstration  for  food  stamps,  hut  does 
not  include  legislative  language  re- 
quested by  the  administration  to  alter 
current  benefit  levels. 

The  Senate  bill  accepts  House  lan- 
guage putting  sand  and  gravel  oper- 
ations bacli  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration (MSHA)  instead  of  the  Occu- 
pational Health  and  Safety  Adminis- 
tration. Last  year,  on  two  separate 
roUcall  votes,  the  Senate  rejected  this 
change  (Novemljer  19  on  a  vote  of  35- 
63  and  December  11  on  a  vote  of  38- 
54). 

Mr.  President,  I  turn  my  attention 
now,  briefly,  to  the  assisted  housing 
programs  which  are  included  in  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations.  I 
want  to  make  this  point  at  the  very 
outset:  None  of  the  $6.7  billion  in  new 
spending  contained  in  the  bill  for  sub- 
sidized housing  is  considered  urgent  by 
the  administration,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  comes  to  us— if  indeed 
we  take  up  consideration  of  this  bill- 
under  the  title  of  an  urgent  supple- 
mental. 

This  bill  proposes  terminating  new 
starts  for  the  section  8  new  construc- 
tion program  while  at  the  same  time 
substantially  increasing  financing  and 
other  subsidies  to  accelerate  construc- 
tion and  occupancy  of  section  8  units 
not  yet  built. 

The  administration  proposed  rescis- 
sions that  would  have  deleted  funding 
for  22,083  units.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Conmiittee  increases  funding 
so  that  26,903  units  will  be  added  to 
the  HUD  "pipeline."  This  does  not  in- 
clude the  30,000  units  that  will  receive 
the  additional  financing  subsidies  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Even  excluding  the  increased  units 
authorized  in  this  bill,  there  are  some 
200.000  units  in  HUD's  pipeline  wait- 
ing to  be  built  or  occupied. 

This  legislation  is  supposed  to  appro- 
priate funds  that  are  urgently  needed 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  Yet  this  bill  pro- 
vides $1.3  billion  in  new  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1983  to  finance  9,000  new 
units  of  subsidized  housing. 

HUD  reports  there  are  5,073  units  in 
62  projects  of  public  housing  vacant 
and  boarded  up.  Even  though  vacant, 
these  projects  still  were  financed 
through  bonds  for  which  the  Federal 
Government  is  liable  to  meet  pay- 
ments. This  bill  provides  an  additional 
)89  million  to  rehabilitate  these 
vacant  units. 

HUD  is  yet  to  implement  provisions 
from  last  year's  reconciliation  bill  that 
would  reduce  costs  of  assisted  housing 
programs. 
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This]  supplemental  provides  funds 
for  nef/  units  of  assisted  housing  at 
the  same  time  it  is  being  forced  to 
cancel  housing  contracts  for  units  al- 
ready orovided  to  tenants  .  .  .  possibly 
leaving;  as  many  as  1,000  households 
now  receiving  assistance  without  hope 
for  futire  assistance. 

In  oaier  words,  we  are  cutting  off 
people  I  who  are  already  receiving  as- 
sistance, while  creating  an  entirely 
new,  untested,  untried,  unproven,  and 
unauthorized  appropriation. 

The  aupplemental  appropriation,  in 
my  view,  flies  in  the  face  of— it  is  total- 
ly inconsistent  with— the  action  taken 
on  the  [budget  resolution  last  week.  If 
we  addpt  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bfil  with  a  huge  new  program  of 
this  kir^d,  it  is  bound  to  seriously  un- 
dermini  the  credibility  of  congression- 
al intention  to  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing.      I 

The  Reason  we  went  through  that 
exercis^  day  after  day,  night  after 
night.  iJntU  10:30  last  Friday  night,  of 
turning  down  amendments  to  increase 
funding  for  popular  programs,  was  to 
show  that  we  are  really  serious  about 
somehow  getting  Federal  revenues  and 
expenditures  into  balance.  That  is  the 
only  reason,  at  least  in  the  mind  of  the 
Senatoij  from  Colorado,  why  we  would 
vote  toi restrain  popuW  worthwhile, 
meritorious,  and  existing  programs  for 
veterans,  pollution  control,  education 
for  the]  handicapped,  and  others— be- 
cause we  want  to  show  that  we  are 
really  ^rlous  about  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control,  thereby  giving 
a  reassuring  signal  to  the  capital  mar- 
kets thait  is  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
get  the  lower  interest  rates  upon 
which  this  Nation's  economic  recovery 
depend^. 

Having  done  that,  for  us  to  turn 
around  and  create  a  new  program  cas- 
ually, in  an  almost  thoughtless  way, 
by  just  Including  the  authorizing  and 
appropnation  legislation  for  a  vast 
new  proeram  in  an  urgent  supplement, 
seems  to  me  to  be  inconsistent  with 
what  we  did  last  week. 

I  also  ask  Senators  how  we  are  going 
to  explain  to  people  back  home  why 
last  week  it  was  so  important  that  we 
restrain  spending,  that  we  voted  down 
the  proposals  for  increasing  really  sen- 
sitive pnograms  which  affect  people  in 
their  ev)eryday  lives,  programs  which 
are  on  the  books  and  are  worldng,  pro- 
grams I  have  mentioned:  education, 
handicatoped  programs,  vocational  pro- 
grams, nollution  control,  and  others. 

How  <Jo  we  explain  that,  last  week, 
budgetai-y  considerations  were  so  tight 
that  w^  had  to  restrain  those  pro- 
grams, land  then  turn  around  this 
week  aqd  create  a  $5  billion  program 
of  this  Idnd?  r- 

I  point  out  that  the  housing  provi- 
sion contained  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental tets  a  horrible  precedent.  Bear 
in  mind  that  what  this  proposal  does 
is  to  pro  vide  mortgage  interest  subsidy    helpedaind" 
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for  a  relatively  small  group  of  prospec- 
tive home  ibuyers  and  the  sellers  and 
builders  oi  new  homes.  We  are  not 
doing  anything  for  resale  homes.  We 
are  talkinel  about  only  the  new  home 
market. 

I  should  ike  to  make  it  clear  at  this 
point  that  I  would  like  to  help  the 
homebuild<  irs  of  this  country.  There 
probably  is  not  any  group  to  whom  I 
personally  feel  closer  or  for  whom  I 
have  a  higher  regard  or  a  greater 
sense  of  kii  iship  and  brotherhood  than 
the  Nation's  homebuilders.  I  coimt 
thousands  of  Colorado  homebuilders 
among  my  close  personal  and  political 
friends  and!  allies,  and  I  have  for  years. 
As  a  businessman,  in  my  private  life,  I 
know  very  i  well  the  kind  of  consider- 
ations whi^h  motivate  them.  I  think 
they  are  admirable  citizens,  and  I 
salute  there  for  their  contributions  to 
the  productivity  and  life  of  this  coun- 
try. They  are  just  great. 

So,  if  I  thought  this  proposal  for  a 
housing  subsidy,  a  mortgage  interest 
subsidy,  foi-  new  housing  was  really 
going  to  help  them,  I  would  be  serious- 
ly tempted  to  support  it,  but  I  do  not 
believe  thai. 

I  agree  w^h  the  statesmanlike  obser- 
vations of  sfome  homebuilders  who  say 
that  the  way  to  solve  the  problems  of 
homebuilders  and  others  is  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget,  and  then  interest 
rates  are  going  to  come  down,  and  we 
will  see  a  segf-propelled,  self-regenerat- 
ing cycle  ol  prosperity,  instead  of  the 
kind  of  eccnomic  stagnation  fostered 
by  high  int4  rest  rates. 

So,  in  eifect,  many  homebuilders, 
even  thougti  they  are  hurting,  have 
said  to  me.  "We  can  stick  it  out.  Do 
what  is  rig]  It  for  the  country.  Do  not 
bail  us  out.  I  But,  for  heaven's  sake,  do 
>ody  else." 

lent,   no  one   feels   more 

I  the  need  to  foster  and 

homeownership     in     this 

ling  a  home  is  not  only  a 

American  dream,  it  is  a 

cornerstone  of  the  American  dream, 

and  I  wish  Ito  do  anything  we  can  to 

make  it  possible  for  more  and  more 

people  to  own  homes. 

So  if  I  thought  that  this  mortgage 
interest  subsidy  provision  was  in  some 
way  likely  ti)  encourage  that  dream  or 
to  make  it  possible  for  people,  I  would 
be  loath  to  bppose  it.  but  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  that  is  the  case.  I  think  it  is 
a  false  pron^ise  that  is  held  out  by  this 
mortgage  initerest  subsidy  provision  in 
the  urgent  supplemental  bill. 

What  we  are  really  doing  is  saying  a 
handful  of  people,  relatively  those  per- 
sons who  4re  prospective  buyers  of 
new  homes  n  a  certain  period  of  time, 
are  going  tc  get  a  subsidy,  and  it  is  a 
very  large  siibsidy.  It  can  be  as  much 
as  $12,000  ^or  some  of  these  buyers. 
And  everyone  else  who  is  going  to  go 
to  the  end  ojf  the  line  is  not  going  to  be 
in  fact,  is  going  to  pay  in- 


not  bail  any 
Mr.  Presl 
strongly  th^ 
encourage 
country.  Ov 
part  of  thf 
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creased  interest  rates  to  the  extent 
that  this  subsidy  program  impacts 
upon  deficits  and  results  in  higher  in- 
terest rates. 

That  is  just  a  misallocation  of  re- 
sources and  it  is  not  the  way  to  solve 
the  problem. 

Finally,  two  points  before  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  a  number  of 
items  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Point  No.  1  is  this:  If  we  pass  the 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  provision  in 
the  urgent  supplemental,  we  are  set- 
ting a  horrible  precedent,  a  precedent 
which  in  my  judgment  we  cannot  live 
with  because  how  are  we  going  to  say 
no  to  persons  who  want  to  have  a  sub- 
sidy of  some  kind  for  homes  purchased 
on  the  resale  market  if  we  say  yes  to 
this  proposition?  In  other  words,  if  we 
are  going  to  subsidize  the  acquisition 
of  newly  built  homes,  how  can  we  le- 
gitimately say  that  does  not  apply  to 
resales?  And  how  can  we  say  it  does 
not  apply  to  the  sale  of  new  automo- 
biles? And  how  can  we  say  that  the  in- 
terest rates,  which  are  driving  many 
small  businesses  and  family  farms  into 
bankruptcy  or  worse,  that  their  inter- 
est rates  shall  not  be  subsidized?  Once 
we  get  into  that,  what  do  we  say  to 
large  businesses,  what  do  we  say  to 
Braniff,  what  do  we  say  to  Interna- 
tional Harvester,  what  do  we  say  to 
Ford  and  Chrysler  and  other  firms 
which  are  either  near  bankruptcy  or 
asking  for  bandruptcy  protection  or 
are  struggling  to  stay  out  of  bankrupt- 
cy precisely  for  the  same  reason  that 
this  segment  of  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry is  proposed  for  subsidy? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  note  in 
passing  that  the  administration  has 
opposed  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  the  enactment  of  legislation 
such  as  the  housing  program  con- 
tained in  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
shall  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  letter  dated 
May  21  from  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Mr.  Stockman,  in  which  he  makes 
clear  his  view  of  this  housing  legisla- 
tion and  its  relationship  to  the  so- 
called  urgent  supplemental. 

He  writes  to  the  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee: 

Dkar  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Senate  will 
begin  consideration  of  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  (H.R.  5922)  on 
Monday.  May  24.  Since  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  5922  in  the  House  in  March,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  supported  passage  of  a  sup- 
plemental bill  containing  only  those  re- 
quests that  are  urgently  required  to  main- 
tain necessary  agency  operations.  That  is 
our  position  with  respect  to  H.R.  5922. 

The  Administration  opposes  the  following 
extraneous  provisions  of  the  bill: 
The  housing  bailout  plans. 
The  increase,  relative  to  the  President's 
request,  of  $2.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  and  $543  million  in  fiscal 
year  1982  outlays,  and 

Extraneous  language  in  the  bill  that 
would  commit  the  Administration  to  a  5- 


year,  $1  biUion  a  year  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram. 

And  then,  Mr.  President,  the  letter 
goes  on  to  discuss  other  aspects  of  the 
bill.  It  sums  up  in  these  words: 

If  extraneous  matters  remain  in  H.R. 
5922,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend 
that  the  President  approve  the  bill  should  it 
reach  his  desk. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  send  to  the  desk 
this  letter  from  Mr.  Stockman  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExBcunvE  OmcE  op  the  Presi- 
dent, Oftice  op  Management  and 
Budget. 

WathingUm.  D.C..  May  21.  1982. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  Hatpield. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  Senate  will 
begin  consideration  of  the  Urgent  Supple- 
mental Appropriations  Act  (H.R.  5922)  on 
Monday.  May  24.  Since  the  introduction  of 
H.R.  5922  in  the  House  in  March,  the  Ad- 
ministration has  supported  passage  of  a  sup- 
plemental bill  containing  only  those  re- 
quests that  are  urgently  required  to  main- 
tain necessary  agency  operations.  That  is 
our  position  with  respect  to  H.R.  5922. 

The  Administration  opposes  the  following 
extraneous  provisions  of  the  bill: 

The  housing  bailout  plans  and  the  in- 
crease, relative  to  the  President's  request,  of 
$2.2  billion  in  FY  1982  budget  authority  and 
$543  million  in  FY  1982  outlays,  and 

Extraneous  language  in  the  bill  that 
would  commit  the  Administration  to  a  5- 
year.  $1  billion  a  year  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram, set  minimum  budget  levels  for  NASA 
programs,  other  than  the  Space  Shuttle, 
and  require  that  the  Polish  Peoples  Repub- 
lic must  be  declared  in  default  before  pay- 
ments may  be  made  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  guaranteed  loans  owed  by  Poland. 
If  extraneous  matters  remain  in  H.R. 
5922,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend 
that  the  President  approve  the  bill  should  it 
reach  his  desk. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman. 

Director. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  send  to  the  desk  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Stockman  under  date  of  May  10  ad- 
dressed to  our  colleague  Dick  Lugar  in 
which  he  discusses  at  greater  length 
the  specific  criticism  which  he  and  the 
Cabinet-level  task  force  have  on  the 
program  of  housing  subsidy  assistance 
which  is  embodied  now  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  but  which  was  earlier 
the  subject  of  legislation  introduced  in 
the  Senate  under  the  number  S.  2226. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
letter  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ExBctrrivE  OfTicE  OP  the  Presi- 
dent, OPPICE  op  BitANAGEMENT  AND 

Budget, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  10,  1982. 
Hon.  Richard  G.  Lugar.       ' 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dick:  Thank  you  for  your  continued 
support  of  the  President's  Economic  Recov- 


ery Program.  The  budget  and  economic 
problems  caused  by  25  years  of  deficit 
spending  are  much  tougher  to  overcome 
than  we  had  at  first  hoped.  Thus,  your  con- 
tinued support  is  particularly  appreciated  as 
the  President's  program  builds  the  founda- 
tion for  a  sustained  economic  recovery. 

The  President  is  deeply  concerned  about 
the  impact  the  current  high  interest  rates 
are  having  on  housing.  Because  of  his  con- 
cern, the  President  established  a  Cabinet 
Level  Task  Foree  on  the  Housing  Industry, 
chaired  by  HUD  Secretary  Samuel  Pierce, 
and  directed  this  group  to  examine  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation  In  housing  and  rec- 
ommend appropriate  policies  within  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  limitations  for  addressing  funda- 
mental problems.  This  group  was  also 
charged  with  evaluating  your  proposal  rela- 
tive to  other  alternatives  for  addressing  cur- 
rent problems  in  the  housing  industry. 

The  task  foree  recommended  a  number  of 
initiatives  that  were  announced  by  Secre- 
tary Pierce  on  April  15.  These  Initiatives  can 
be  implemented  quickly  to  provide  a  much 
needed  stimulus  to  the  housing  industry 
and  yet  are  consistent  with  the  President's 
Economic  Recovery  Program.  Moreover, 
these  initiatives,  which  are  described  in 
more  detail  in  the  enclosed  HUD  press  re- 
lease, could  stimulate  construction  of 
120.000  to  200.000  units  that  otherwise 
vtJuItljiot  have  been  built. 
:  However,  the  Cabinet  Level  Task  Force 
did  not  recommend  any  short-term  subsidy 
assistance  for  housing.  Their  recommenda- 
tions were  consistent  with  the  President's 
public  statement  against  bail-outs  as  given 
in  his  March  29  speech  to  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Realtors:  "You  [Realtors]  rec- 
ognize, as  I  do.  that  budget-busting  bail-outs 
will  only  aggravate  the  interest  rate  prob- 
lem—the underlying  problem  in  the  housing 
industry."  Thus,  the  Cabinet  Level  Task 
Force  recommended  that  the  Administra- 
tion not  support  S.  2226. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  you  for  your  con- 
tinued support  of  the  President's  program. 
Although  I  share  your  concern  for  the 
levels  of  unemployment  in  the  homebuild- 
ing industry  as  well  as  in  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  I  believe  the  best  way  to  restore  the 
nation  to  a  condition  of  long-term  economic 
health  is  to  continue  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's Economic  Recovery  Program.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  you  on  these  and 
other  issues  in  the  future. 
Sincerely, 

David  A.  Stockman, 

Director. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Stoclunan  under  date  of  May  10  to  the 
minority  leader  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  Mr.  Michel,  In  which 
he  discusses  the  same  subject  with  the 
same  result,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  that  letter  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Executive  Oppice  op  the  Presi- 
dent. OrpicE  OP  Management  and 
Budcet, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  10,.1982. 
Hon.  Robert  H.  Michel, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Bob:  I  understand  that  the  House 
may  soon  consider  the  Single-Family  Hous- 
ing Production  Act  of  1982  (H.R.  6294).  This 
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bill  would  attempt  to  assist  the  housing  in- 
dustry by  authorizing  $1  billion  to  be  com- 
mitted in  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal  year 
to  buy-down  interest  rates  on  mortgages  on 
new  homes. 

Although  the  Administration  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  Impact  the  current 
high  interest  rates  are  having  on  housing, 
expensive  ball-out  proposals  for  housing. 
such  as  H.R.  6294.  are  inconsistent  with  thU 
Administration's  basic  policies.  As  the  Presi- 
dent sUted  in  his  March  29  speech  to  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors.  "You  [Re- 
altors] recognize,  as  I  do,  that  budget-bust- 
ing ball-outs  will  only  aggravate  the  interest 
rate  problem— the  underlying  problem  in 
the  housing  industry." 

Thus,  the  Administration  strongly  op- 
poses passage  of  the  Single-Family  Housing 
Production  Act  of  1982.  Should  this  or  simi- 
lar housing  bail-out  proposals  reach  the 
President's  desk,  they  would  not  be  recom- 
mended for  approval. 
Sincerely. 

David  A.  SrocKifAif . 

Director. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  exchange  of  correspond- 
ence between  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire) 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve. 

On  March  9  Senator  Proxmirx 
wrote  to  Chairman  Volcker  and  point- 
ed out  to  him  the  proposal  for  a  mort- 
gage Interest  subsidy  under  which  the 
borrower  would  be  subsidized  by  4  per- 
centage points  with  certain  recapture 
provisions  and  so  on,  in  essence,  the 
proposal  which  now  comes  to  us  as  a 
part  of  the  urgent  supplemental. 

On  March  17  Chairman  Volcker 
wrote  back  to  Mr.  Proxuiiu:  and  dis- 
cussed in  the  most  skeptical  of  terms 
the  proposal  for  such  legislation  and 
pointed  out  very  clearly  that  what  is 
needed  is  restraint  in  the  Federal 
budget  if  we  are  serious  about  getting 
interest  rates  down  for  the  benefit  not 
only  of  all  home  buyers  but  of  all 
Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  those  letters  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Board  op  Governors, 
Federal  Reserve  System, 
Washington,  D.C..  March  17, 1982. 
Hon.  William  Pkoxmikk, 
V.S.  Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  March  9,  requesting  comment 
relating  to  legislation  proposed  by  Senator 
Lugar  that  would  subsidize  the  interest  rate 
on  mortgage  loans  for  new  homes.  You  have 
asked  whether  the  Federal  Reserve  would 
accommodate  additional  credit  demands  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  by  the  program  and 
thereby  keep  Interest  rates  from  rising.  You 
have  also  inquired  whether  interest  rates 
would  rise  without  such  accommodation, 
tending  to  choke  off  growth  in  other  sec- 
tors. 

As  you  know,  the  Federal  Reserve  sets 
annual  target  ranges  for  growth  of  the  mon- 
etary aggregates  and  bank  credit.  The 
growth  targets  for  1982— announced  to  the 


Congres^  in  the  Board's  February  report 
pursuanii  to  the  Full  Employment  and  Bal- 
anced Growth  Act  of  1978— were  designed  to 
be  conslAent  with  recovery  in  economic  ac- 
tivity acaompanied  by  continued  moderation 
of  innatt>n. 

In  general  terms,  specific  changes  in  those 
targets  cr  the  provision  of  reserves  to  the 
banking  system  simply  to  "accommodate" 
particular  budgetary  or  other  legislative  inl- 
tiatives  ^hat  might  increase  governmental 
or  otherj  credit  would  be  inappropriate  In 
terms  of  {our  goals  and  would  impair  confi- 
dence injour  ability  to  reach  those  goals.  If 
the  resul^  would  be  to  contribute  to  greater 
concern  ibout  inflation,  the  action  would  be 
counterproductive  in  relation  to  the  objec- 
tive of  lower  interest  rates. 

Our  mt>netary  and  credit  targeU  are.  of 
course,  linder  continuing  review.  Changes 
would  b«  appropriate  only  if  the  evidence 
about  the  relationship  between  those  aggre- 
gates and  the  basic  objectives  of  progress 
against  inflation  and  economic  growth 
strongly  suggested  such  action.  While  a  Fed- 
erally-subsidized mortgage  program  would 
tend  to  change  the  distribution  of  available 
credit,  it  would  not  in  itself  be  evidence  that 
existing  Monetary  policies  are  inappropri- 
ate, i 

The  effect  on  interest  rates  of  Increased 
federal  outlays  for  housing,  and  any  stimu- 
lus to  private  credit  demands  such  outlays 
might  generate,  depends  in  no  small  part  on 
the  ovei4ll  federal  budget  deficit  picture. 
Prospectwe  huge  deficits  in  coming  years— 
in  the  alienee  of  strong  and  early  action  by 
the  Congress— are,  as  you  know,  a  major  in- 
fluence oh  credit  markets  currently  and  pro- 
spectively. If  appropriate  action  Is  not  taken 
with  regard  to  the  overall  fiscal  outlook, 
then  pre^siu^s  on  Interest  rates  and  finan- 
cial martets  will  remain  greater  than  other- 
wise, with  consequent  damage  to  prospects 
for  recovery  and  growth.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  chances  are  increased  that 
new  federal  programs  to  channel  credit  and 
economic  activity  to  any  one  sector  will  add 
to  financial  market  pressures  and  choke  off 
activity  elsewhere.  The  impact  on  other  sec- 
tors will  depend  on  their  sensitivity  to 
higher  interest  rates.  But,  under  those  cir- 
cumstanoes,  jobs  generated  by  the  new  pro- 
gram are  likely  to  come  at  the  expense  of 
jobs  lost  In  other,  nonsubsidized  parts  of  the 
economy.  While  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
effect  would  not  be  a  one-for-one  offset  and, 
in  any  ewnt,  could  not  be  precisely  identi- 
fied, the  risks  of  spreading  financial  strain 
with  adverse  effects  on  the  economy  gener- 
ally are  real. 

I  am  wfcll  aware  of  the  distress  that  high 
interest  rates  are  Imposing  on  the  housing 
sector,  its  suppliers,  and  home  buyers.  How- 
ever, attAnpts  to  deal  with  the  problem  by 
encouraging  excessive  money  growth  at  the 
expense  of  a  sense  of  retreat  on  inflation 
Just  as  pnogress  has  become  so  visible,  would 
clearly  b^  self-defeating.  In  my  judgment, 
the  greaiest  contribution  the  government 
can  mak4  at  present  to  resolving  the  inter- 
est rate  problem,  and  assisting  the  housing 
industry,  would  be  to  deal  effectively  with 
the  prospective  deficits,  which,  apart  from 
the  dirett  financial  market  implications, 
contribute  unnecessarily  to  uncertainty  re- 
garding government's  resolve  to  reduce  in- 
flation.   I 

I  beliete  the  question  of  governmental 
subsidies  to  a  particular  sector,  and  its  po- 
tential iitipact  on  credit  markets,  needs  to 
be  assessed  in  that  broader  perspective.  In 
other  wo-ds,  a  major  question  to  be  dealt 
with  is  whether  new  programs  are  conslst- 


I  hope  that 
Please  let  me 
sistance. 

Sincerely, 
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ent  with  less>nlng  the  total  impact  of  gov- 
ernment on  cf-edit  markets. 

my  comments  will  be  helpful. 

know  if  I  can  be  of  further  as- 


Paul  a.  Volelen. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C,  March  9,  1982. 
Hon.  Paul  Volcker, 
CTtairman,  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Senator  Lugar  has 
proposed  leglflation  to  subsidize  the  interest 
rate  on  home  mortgage  loans  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  n«miber  of  housing  units  to  be 
built.  I 

The  prognpi  would  reduce  the  Interest 
rate  on  the  mortgage  to  the  borrower  by 
four  percentage  points,  and  has  a  recapture 
provision  In  the  future.  The  total  cost  of  the 
subsidy  could  be  about  $5  billion  spread 
over  five  yeais.  The  proposal  projects  an  in- 
crease In  employment  of  791,000  in  con- 
struction and  related  housing  Jobs,  and  pro- 
jects an  increase  of  about  400.000  units  with 
subsidized  mortgages  of  $65,000  each. 

The  program  will,  therefore,  have  a  $26 
billion  Impact  on  the  credit  markets.  The 
question  is  whether,  in  your  judgment,  the 
Fed  would  Accommodate  this  additional 
credit  deman^l  on  the  market  to  keep  inter- 
est rates  froii  rising,  or  whether  the  Fed 
would  not  make  any  accommodation.  With 
no  accommodation,  the  additional  $26  bil- 
lion demand  would  have  to  compete  in  the 
market  with  all  other  fund  demands.  If  that 
were  the  caie,  would  Interest  rates  rise, 
choking  off  gh>wth  in  other  sectors?  Would 
the  additional  jobs  created  by  the  proposal 
come  about  ajt  the  expense  of  others  losing 
jobs  in  other  unsubsidized  sectors? 

As  you  can  appreciate,  the  housing  indus- 
try is  in  dlrej  circumstances,  as  is  farming, 
the  auto  industry,  and  small  business,  in 
general.  Yoi^  answers  to  the  questions 
raised  by  the; proposal  are  crucial  to  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  all  of  the  ramifica- 
tions of  the  proposal. 
Sincereli 

William  Proxmire. 

Mr.  ARh^TRONG.  Mr.  President, 
last  but  not  least  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues consider  seriously  an  editorial 
which  appekred  on  March  25  in  the 
Washington^  Post  imder  the  headline 
"The  Hom^builders'  Handout."  The 
editorialist  Writes  in  a  very  perceptive 
and  thoughtful  way  about  the  dangers 
of  starting  down  the  path  to  subsidy  in 
this  previoasly  unsubsidized  area  of 
American  life.  The  New  York  Times 
on  May  17  ojf  this  year,  that  is  just  last 
week,  wrot^  a  ringing  editorial  under 
the  headline  "Build  Housing,  Wreck 
the  BudgetL"  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues Willi  take  a  long,  hard  look  at 
both  of  these  editorials  which  I  now 
submit  and  nsk  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  oHered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  wkshlngton  Post.  Mar.  25.  1982] 
The  I^mebuildeks'  Handout 
The  home-l)uildlng  Industry— backed  first 
by  key  congr^ional  Republicans  who  have 
now  been  Jotoed  by  Senate  Democrats— is 
knocking  on  '  he  White  House  door  looking 
for  a  handout.  With  housing  sales  and  con- 
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structlon  at  postwar  lows,  the  builders  are 
looking  for  relief  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment-subsidized loans  for  new-home  buyers. 
Because  the  subsidies  would  be  substan- 
tial—the government  would  pay  up  to  four 
percentage  points  of  mortgage  interest  owed 
by  low-  and  moderate-income  new-home 
buyers  for  five  years  under  the  Republican 
plan— it  would  add  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
the  already  large  federal  deficit.  In  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  deficit  spenders, 
congressional  backers  of  the  plan— who  in- 
clude Sens.  Richard  Lugar,  Jake  Gam  and 
Mark  Hatfield— argue  that  their  plan  will 
pay  for  itself  because  it  will  create  jobs  and 
boost  tax  revenues  in  the  future. 

That,  of  course,  is  an  argument  you've 
heard  before  from  all  the  many  promoters 
of  this  kind  of  tax  cut  or  that  kind  of  spend- 
ing. If  deficit  spending  paid  for  itself,  by 
now  the  Treasury's  coffers  would  \x  over- 
flowing. And  since  money  spent  on  new 
housing  construction  won't  create  any  more 
jobs  than  money  spent  in  dozens  of  other 
ways,  you  can  also  ^ely  ignore  the  employ- 
ment argument— unless  you  happen  to  be 
employed  in  the  home-building  industry. 
True,  the  housing  Industry  is  depressed,  but 
what  about  automobiles  and  other  credit-de- 
pendent industries?  Shouldn't  they  get  a 
special  subsidy  too? 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  the  question  of 
how  heavily  the  govenunent  should  contin- 
ue to  subsidize  the  housing  industry.  Easy 
credit  and  the  negative  Interest  rates  pro- 
duced by  high  inflation  have,  in  themselves, 
made  home  ownership  an  unbeatable  invest- 
ment. Now  the  rules  of  the  game  have 
changed,  and  the  home-builders  are  crying 
unfair. 

In  deciding  how  seriously  to  take  their 
claim,  you  should  remember  that  the  big- 
gest changes  In  the  rules  were  produced  not 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  specific  cut- 
backs in  construction  and  mortgage  subsi- 
dies, but  rather  by  market  forces  and  larger 
shifts  in  economic  policy.  Housing  demand 
Is  diiwn  not  only  because  the  economy  Is 
poor  and  interest  is  high,  but  also  because 
the  go-go  psychology  of  housing  investors 
pushed  prices  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
Interest  rates  are  up  because  lenders  got 
tired  of  losing  out  to  Inflation  and  because 
there  are  important  competing  demands  for 
credit. 

Home  ownership  is  an  important  value  in 
American  life,  and  people  in  this  country 
have  become  accustomed  to  a  level  of  hous- 
ing far  surpassing  that  generally  available 
in  E^irope  or  Japan.  But  maintaining  this 
high  standard  has  contributed  to  the  infla- 
tionary pressures  of  a  high  consumer  credit 
economy  and  the  relative  neglect  of  invest- 
ment in  productive  assets. 


[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  17, 1982] 
Build  Housing.  Wreck  the  Budget 

"Give  me  chastity  and  continence,  but  not 
just  now."— Saint  Augustine 

Government,  like  Saint  Augustine,  has 
difficulty  saying  no.  Even  as  Congress  strug- 
gles to  cut  the  budget  deficit,  it  is  yielding 
to  new  temptations  to  spend.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  worse  tempUtion  than  the  housing 
ball-out  now  racing  toward  passage. 

The  housing  industry  is  in  terrible  shape. 
Trapped  between  high  interest  rates  and  de- 
clining personal  income,  new  home  con- 
struction has  been  minimal  for  more  than  a 
year.  Unemployment  in  the  industry  is  now 
double  the  national  average. 

That  is  why  homebullders  have  been 
camping  on  the  doorsteps  of  their  repre- 
senUtlves    and   why    Congress    Is   moving 


swiftly  to  help  them  out.  The  House  voted 
349-55  last  week  for  a  bill  that  would  subsi- 
dize mortgages  to  middle-income  homebuy- 
ers  by  4  to  6  percent,  at  a  total  program  cost 
of  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  The  maximum  eli- 
gible mortgage  under  the  House  bill  would 
be  for  $90,000  in  areas  with  high  construc- 
tion costs:  elsewhere  the  limit  would  be 
$67,500. 

President  Reagan  opposes  the  legislation, 
but  there  is  no  sign  that  he  can  stop  It.  A 
slightly  different  version  passed  unanimous- 
ly In  the  Republican  controlled  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  Congress  is  angling  to 
hand  Mr.  Reagan  a  veto-proof  bill. 

Its  defenders  argue  that  the  subsidy  will 
create  jobs  and  allow  thousands  to  achieve 
the  dream  of  home  ownership.  But  parallel 
arguments  can  also  be  made  for  those  who 
produce  steel  or  assemble  farm  machinery 
or  mine  copper  or  grow  wheat.  'Even  if  Con- 
gress were  prepared  to  foot  the  bill,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  economic  recovery  can  be 
built  on  a  foundation  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. 

There  are  actually  special  reasons  to  resist 
the  housing  Industry's  new  claim  on  the 
Treasury.  The  Government  has  long  smiled 
on  housing.  Banking  regulations  artificially 
held  down  interest  paid  to  savers,  and  the 
benefits  were  passed  on  to  homebuyers  in 
the  form  of  low-cost  mortgages.  The  tax 
laws  specifically  encouraged  construction  of 
owner-occupied  housing.  In  fact,  many 
economists  attribute  the  current  malaise  of 
other  American  industries  to  policies  that 
had  the  effect  of  channeling  too  much 
scarce  capital  Into  home  construction. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  consensus  among 
economists  is  that  housing's  best  hope  lies 
in  a  decline  in  interest  rates,  and  interest 
rates  are  likely  to  fall  only  if  Congress  man- 
ages to  control  the  growth  in  spending.  In 
other  words,  special  Interest  demands  for 
Govenunent  cash  are  as  much  the  source  of 
the  housing  industry's  woes  as  they  are  a 
potential  vehicle  for  its  recovery. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  housing 
industry  pushes  so  hard  for  help  and  why 
Congress  lacks  the  will  to  resist.  It  is  just  as 
easy  In  this  matter  to  see  why  some  people 
believe  Government  has  become  the  enemy 
of  prosperity. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  bottom  line  is  very  simple.  At 
some  point  we  are  going  to  be  asked  to 
take  up  H.R.  5922,  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations.  It  is  my  hope  that 
when  we  do  so  it  will  come  to  us  in  a 
greatly  streamlined  form,  with  the 
housing  provision  and  perhaps  other 
offending  provisions  removed,  and  if 
this  is  not  the  case,  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  be  disposed  to  defeat  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESINDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRTOif).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


AFRICAN  DEVELOPMENT  FUND 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  554,  S.  2398. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2398)  to  provide  for  in- 
creased participation  by  the  United 
States  in  the  African  Development 
Fund  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  11,  aft?r  "Treasury,", 
insert  the  following:  "except  that  not  more 
than  $50,000,000  of  such  amount  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983."." 

On  page  2.  line  16,  strike  "any  amend- 
ment", and  Insert  "the  amendment  made  by 
the  first  section  of  this  Act". 

So  as  to  make  the  bBl  read: 

S.  2398 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  The  African  Development 
Fund  Act.  as  amended  (22  U.S.C.  290g  et 
seq.).  is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  the  following  new  section: 

"Sec.  213.  (a)  The  United  SUtes  Governor 
of  the  fund  is  hereby  authorized  to  contrib- 
ute on  behalf  of  the  United  States 
$150,000,000  to  the  Fund  as  the  United 
SUtes  contribution  to  the  third  replenish- 
ment of  the  resources  of  the  Fund,  except 
that  any  commitment  to  make  such  contri- 
bution shall  be  made  subject  to  obtaining 
the  necessary  appropriations. 

"(b)  In  order  to  pay  for  the  United  States 
contribution  provided  for  in  this  section, 
there  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated without  fiscal  year  limitation 
$150,000,000  for  payment  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  except  that  not  more  than 
$50,000,000  of  such  amount  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1983."". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  its  enactment,  except  that  no  funds 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  the 
amendment  made  by  the  first  section  of  this 
Act  may  be  available  for  use  or  obligation 
prior  to  October  1,  1982. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  S.  2398 
would  authorize  United  SUtes  partici- 
pation in  the  third  replenishment  of 
the  African  Development  Fund 
(AFDF).  U.S.  participation  would  total 
$150  million,  to  be  appropriated  at  the 
rate  of  $50  million  annually  in  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984.  and  1985.  Outlays, 
however,  would  lag  considerably 
behind  the  approval  of  participation. 
As  the  report  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  Indicates,  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1983  would  be  zero,  and 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984  would  be 
only  $1  million.  I  should  add  that  the 
budget  authority  provided  by  this  bill 
is  well  within  the  baseline  and  the 
budget  prepared  by  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  and  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  wlU 
contribute  less  to  this  third  replenish- 
ment of  the  AFDF  in  real  dollars  and 
in  share  of  the  total  replenishment 
than  it  did  to  the  second  replenish- 
ment. The  United  States  provided  $125 
million  for  the  3-year  period  of  the 
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second  replenishment:  the  United 
SUtes  will  provide  $150  million— a 
nominal  increase  but  a  reduction  once 
inflation  is  taken  into  account— for 
the  3-year  period  of  the  third  replen- 
ishment. The  United  States  provided 
16.5  percent  of  the  second  replenish- 
ment, but  will  provide  just  14.2  per- 
cent of  the  third  replenishment. 

Other  countries  are  increasing  their 
participation  in  the  APDP.  On  a  cu- 
mulative basis,  Japan  is  the  largest 
single  contributor  of  APDP  resources. 
Japan  will  provide  13.3  percent  of  the 
third  replenishment;  the  European 
Community  countries  will  provide  34.5 
percent;  Canada.  8  percent.  Twenty- 
four  countries  altogether  will  contrib- 
ute to  the  third  replenishment,  includ- 
ing several  OPEC  countries,  Argenti- 
na. Korea.  Brazil,  and  India. 

Mr.  President,  the  African  Develop- 
ment Pund  provides  concessional  loans 
for  development  in  the  poorest  coun- 
tries of  Africa,  most  of  which  have  per 
capita  annual  GNP  of  less  tiian  $280 
in  1976  dollars.  APDP  loans  support 
primarily  projects  to  assist  agricultur- 
al production  and  rural  development 
in  Africa,  where  rapid  population 
growth  is  out  pacing  the  growth  of 
food  production,  the  APDP  is  support- 
ing project*  in  such  critcal  area  as: 
Rural  electrification,  agricultural 
credit,  rural  roads,  potable  water  sup- 
plies, and  sewerage  facilities. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Mar»  E.  Leland,  has  testified 
on  the  severity  of  conditions  in  Africa: 

Death  rates  In  Africa  are  the  highest  in 
the  world  and  the  life  expectancy  of  47 
years  is  the  lowest.  Fifteen  to  twenty  per- 
cent of  all  chUdren  die  by  their  first  birth- 
day and  only  25  percent  of  the  people  are 
able  to  have  clean  water. 

The  administration  concluded  after 
an  exhaustive  review  of  U.S.  participa- 
tion in  the  multilateral  development 
banks  that  concessional  assistance 
through  the  multilateral  institutions 
should  be  targeted  toward  the  poorest 
and  least  developed  countries.  The  Af- 
rica Development  F\md  and  the 
countries  the  Pund  assists  are  precise- 
ly where  concessional  development  as- 
sistance is  most  justified. 

Mr.  President,  U.S.  participation  in 
the  replenishment  of  the  African  De- 
velopment Pund  as  provided  in  S.  2398 
is  part  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram, and  it  is  consistent  with  U.S.  se- 
curity, economic  and  humanitarian  in- 
terests. I  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
S.  2398  with  the  technical  amend- 
ments recommeded  by  the  Committee 
on  Poreign  Relations. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  The 


motion  to 
to. 


The 
the  bill  S. 


lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 


Sec.  8.  (a)  No 


NATiqNAL  PEDERATION  OP 
MUSIC  CLUBS 
Seiate  proceeded  to  consider 
2317  to  recognize  the  orga- 
nization k  lown  as  the  National  Peder- 
ation  of  »  :usic  Clubs  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  |fith  an  amendment: 

_    _  line  4,  strike  "Indiana",  and 

insert  "Illinois"; 

So  as  to  inake  the  bill  read: 
S.  2317 

Be  it  enaited  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
RepresentaAves  of  the  VniUd  StaUt  of 
America  in  Congreaa  assembled, 

I  CHARTER 

Section  i  The  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clu*.  organized  and  incorporated 
under  the  J^ws  of  the  State  of  Illinois,  is 
hereby  recoi^nized  as  such  and  is  granted  a 
charter.        [ 

I  POWERS 

Sec.  2.  Thk  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs  (herefiafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpo- 
ration") shall  have  only  those  powers  grant- 
ed to  it  throiigh  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation If  iled  in  the  State  or  States  in 
which  it  is  ficorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  suchjstate  or  States. 

OBJECTS  »ND  PURPOSES  OF  ASSOCIATION 

Sec.  3.  Th«  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
ion  is  organized  shall  be— 
ig  into  working  relations  with 
music  clubs  and  other  musical 
and  individuals  directly  or' in- 
flated with  musical  activity  for 
the  purpose]  of  developing  and  maintaining 
high  musical  standards; 

(2)  to  aid  I  and  encourage  musical  educa- 
tion: and 

(3)  to  promote  American  music  and  Ameri- 
can artists  throughout  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  andj  the  world. 

The  corporation  shall  function  as  a  patriot- 
ic, civic,  and  historical  organization  as  au- 
thorized by  the  laws  of  the  State  or  States 
wherein  it  Islincorporated. 

jSERVICE  OP  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  Wi|h  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  Statesjin  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furt  lerance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEKBERSHIP 

Sec.  5.  Eli  flbility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  sh$ll  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  association. 

BOARD  or  directors;  composition; 

RESPONSIBILITIES 

Sec.  6.  Th4  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration anb  the  responsibilities  thereof 
Shall  be  as  i^ovided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
poration of  ijie  corporation  and  in  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

OP#ICERS  OF  CORPORATION 

Sec.  7.  THe  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  |i  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  conniption  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  SUte  or  States  wherein  it  is 
incorporated! 


the  corpora' 
(1)  to  bri 
one  anothe 
organizatio 
directly 
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>  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
Of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officei^  or  director  of.  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any.  such  person 
during  the  IJ/.e  of  this  chart*r.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement fo^  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  coriMiration  shall  not  make  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation.! 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  directjor,  shall  not  contribute  to. 
support  or  otherwise  participate  in  an  politi- 
cal activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to  in- 
fluence legislati<^n. 

<d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approjval  or  Federal  Government 
authority  for  aiur  of  its  activities. 

LIABILITY 

Sec.  9.  The  co^ration  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  th*  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  AND  records;  INSPECTION 

Sec.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  boolu  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall;  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  th<  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  hav^g  authority  under  the 
board  of  jUreetfrs.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  prin^iAal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  of  vot4.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  inspected  by  any 
member  having  ihe  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attomek'  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  SUte  law. 

AUDIT  OF  FiWaNCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sec.  U.  The  f^^t  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  prlval^  corporations  esUblished 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30. 
1964  (36  U.S.C.  noi).  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(53)  National  Federation  of  Music 
Clubs.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  atj  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act.  The  report  shall  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  documeiit. 

RESERVATION  OF  JIICHT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
I  CHARTER 

Sec.  13.  The  |lght  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  1 1  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 

depin:  tion  of  "state" 
Sec.  14.  For  pulposes  of  this  Act.  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territories  and  iKMsessions  of  the  United 
SUtes.  , 

tax-  exempt  status 
Sec.  15.  The  corporation  shall  mainUin  its 
status  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
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ation  as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  If  the  corporation  'fails  to  mainUin 
such  suius!  the  charter  .'granted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

termination 
Sec.  16.  If 'the  borporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  the  charter  graoted  hereby 
shall  expire. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMERICAN  COUNCIL  OP 
LEARNED  SOCIETIES 

The  bill  (H.R.  4769)  to  recognize  the 
organization  known  as  the  American 
Council  of  Learned  Societies  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ADVERTISING  REIMBURSEMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
calendar  order  No.  565. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  1231)  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington.  North  Carolina),  the 
Brooklyn  Times.  Equity  Advertising  Agency. 
Incorporated,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  the  News  Tribune. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  is  considered 
and  adopted. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  action  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  nominations  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk  in  the  Public 
Health  Service. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objec- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPJCER.  With- 
out objection,  it' is  so' ordered. 

Mr.  STBVENiS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  nomina- 
tions be  ponsidered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc.  , 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER..  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The  nominations  considered  and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

Nominations  Placed  on  the  Secretary's 
Desk  in  the  Public  Health  Service 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Norma  M.  Aquino,  to  be  senior  sur- 
geon, and  ending  Susan  B.  Toal,  to  be  assist- 
ant health  services  officer,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
(January  8.  1981. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Charles  D.  Allen,  to  be  medical  direc- 
tor, and  ending  Francis  P.  Wagner.  Jr..  to  be 
senior  assistant  health  services  officer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  April  14.  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT— S.  2351 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  to 
accompany  calendar  order  No.  575,  S. 
2351,  be  star  printed  to  reflect  the 
original  report  pages  numbered  16  and 
17  as  submitted  to  the  Government 

Printing  Office.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 


UNANIMOUS  CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— H.R.  5922 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  be  authorized 
to  call  up  at  any  time  after  convening 
tomorrow  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill,  H.R.  5922. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  be  au- 
thorized to  temporarily  set  aside  that 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  taking  up  a  bill 
which  would  contain  the  emergency 
items  from  the  urgent  supplemental. 


subject  to  the  approval  of  the  minori- 
ty leader,  at  any  time  after  convening 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  it  is 
not  my  purpose  to  object  but  only  to 
be  siire  that  I  uinderstand  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  In  the 
event  that  the  majority  leader  under 
the  proposal  exercised  his  right  to  set 
aside  the  urgent  supplemental  in  order 
to  take  up  a  so-called  emergency  sup- 
plemental, upon  the  disposition  of  the 
emergency  supplemental  then  the 
pending  business  jvould  again  be  the 
urgent  supplemental  and  it  would  not, 
under  the  proposal,  be  subject  to  being 
laid  aside  again.  Do  I  understand  that 
correctly? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  a  correct  un- 
derstanding of  the  request  I  have 
made  so  far.  I  would  say  to  my  friend 
that  we  have  only  one  other  bill  which 
might  be  called  up  during  this  period 
and  we  do  not  know  yet  whether  it 
could  be  worked  out.  On  that  ^e  have 
not  asked  for  consent  yet.  That  would 
be  to  put  it  aside  to  take  up  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  But  that  re- 
quest would  be  the  subject  of  a  later 
request,  I  take  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  but  I  would  not 
want  to  imply  that  we  did  not  have 
that  under  consideration.  We  have  dis- 
cussed that,  I  think,  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes;  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  But  what  I  wanted  to 
make  clear  is  that  we  would  not  be 
laying  the  urgent  supplemental  aside 
for  anything  other  than  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  unless  Senators  were 
consulted  and  given  the  right  to  object 
to  that  procedure. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  I  might  state  to 
my  friend  I  am  not  sure  that  we  can 
call  it  the  emergency  supplemental. 
We  are  looking  for  an  agreed-upon  ve- 
hicle, agreed  upon  with  the  House,  if 
they  will  accept  the  process,  to  take 
out  of  the  urgent  supplemental  those 
items  which  require  action  prior  to  the 
first  10  days  of  June,  which  have  no 
controversy.  They  are  items  that  are 
in  the  budget  which  the  President  re- 
quested, items  in  the  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  and  by  the  House,  and  items 
reported  out  by  the  Senate  committee. 
As  such,  we  have  discussed  with  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  the 
process  of  trying  to  take  this  action.  It 
includes  administrative  costs,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  for  the  distribution  of 
some  of  the  entitlement  checks,  such 
as  social  security  and  veterans  checks, 
some  CAB,  ICC,  EPA  moneys,  and 
other  items,  that  have  to  be  obligated 
within  the  first  week  to  10  days  of 
June.  But  we  have  not  received  an 
agreement  on  that.  That  is  why  I  have 
asked  for  consent  that  the  urgent  sup- 
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plemental.  if  It  is  called  up  tomorrow 
morning,  could  be  put  aside.  The  order 
I  have  just  requested  would  not 
commit  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  to  laying  down  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental as  the  first  order  of  busi- 
ness. It  leaves  him  leeway  in  that 
regard.  The  Senator  understands  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  understand.  I  have  no  objection. 
We  have  reached  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  I  think  the  Senator  has 
outlined  the  best  solution  to  resolving 
the  concerns  which  I  feel  about  the 
urgent  supplemental  and  yet  the  obvi- 
ous need  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
acting  majority  leader?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  an- 
other period  for  the  transaction  of 
morning  business,  during  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak,  of  not  to  exceed  5 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


BAIL-OUT  BILLS 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  a 
few  minutes  ago,  I  called  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  communications  by 
the  Office  of  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  and  editorials 
of  the  New  York  Times  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  In  which  these  editors 
and  officials  of  the  executive  branch 
expressed  their  concerns  about  legisla- 
tion contained  In  the  so-called  urgent 
supplemental.  I  now  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  a  letter  from 
the  White  House  under  date  of  May 
21.  1982.  in  which  the  President  also 
expresses  his  concerns  about  what  he 
terms  "bail-out  bills."  I  should  like  to 
quote  briefly  from  that  letter  and 
then  submit  It  and  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Recoro. 

He  says: 

As  we  aeek  lower  interest  rates  and  an  end 
to  the  recession.  I  am  greatly  concerned 
about  reports  of  a  host  of  expensive  "bail- 
out" bills  for  particular  commercial  sec- 
tors—housing, thrift  institutions,  agricul- 
ture, steel,  small  business,  automobiles  and 
others. 

I  recognize  the  popular  appeal  that  many 
of  these  bills  may  have,  particularly  in  a  re- 
cessionary period.  Yet  I  feci  obliged  to  make 
clear  my  own  position  on  such  bail-outs:  I 
am  unequivocally  opposed  to  them  for  rea- 
sons that  I  hope  your  colleagues  will  find 
persuasive. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  this  direct 
quotation  from  the  President's  letter 
of  May  21: 

I  am  unequivocally  opposed  to  them  for 
reasons  that  1  hope  your  colleagues  will  find 
persuasive. 


The  President  continues: 

These  bail-outs  would  be  counter-produc- 
tive. Even  k  they  were  programmatically 
sound,  they  JHrould  come  too  late.  And  in  the 
meantime,  they  would  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  financial  markets,  raising  fears  of  re- 
newed inflatlion.  and  inhibiting  the  very  re- 
covery their  proponents  seek  to  stimulate. 

A  ball-out  for  any  one  sector  is  likely  to 
lead  to  bail-outs  for  others.  Taken  together, 
these  bail-outs  could  exceed  our  budget  by 
tens  of  bUli<|ns  of  dollars.  This  would  com- 
pound the  deficit  problem,  keep  interest 
rates  excessftrely  high,  and  weaken  the  eco- 
nomic recovery.  And  it  is  a  broad-based  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  the  real  key  to  the 
health  of  all  isectors  of  the  economy. 

We  have  advanced  constructive  measures 
to  address  the  special  problems  of  troubled 
sectors.  We  ^ave  also  advanced— and  have 
begun  to  cajry  out— a  comprehensive  eco- 
nomic progrim  to  address  the  more  funda- 
mental problems  that  have  beset  our  econo- 
my as  a  whale.  That  program  will  assure  a 
strong  and  tustainable  economic  recovery 
from  which  4ll  will  benefit. 

But  the  recovery  program  will  succeed 
only  If  we  budget  responsibly,  and  then  live 
within  our  budget.  These  bail-outs  cannot 
be  accommodated  within  our  budget.  How- 
ever attractive  they  may  seem,  they  must'be 
resisted  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective  of 
strong  and  sustainable  economic  growth. 

I  trust  you  will  assure  that  my  position  is 
well  understt^  by  your  fellow  members  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  send  this  letter 
from  the  SPresident  of  the  United 
States  to  the  desk  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  In  full  in  the 
Record  of  this  proceeding. 

There  belhg  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  lollows: 

I  The  White  House, 

Wishington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1982. 
Hon.  HowARd  H.  Baker,  Jr., 
Majonty  Letker,   U.S.  SenaU,   Washington, 
D.C.  I 

Dear  How4ri>:  As  we  seek  lower  interest 
rates  and  ad  end  to  the  recession,  1  am 
greatly  concerned  about  reports  of  a  host  of 
expensive  "bil-out"  bills  for  particular  com- 
mercial sectors— housing,  thrift  institutions, 
agriculture.  <teel,  small  business,  automo- 
biles and  others. 

I  recognize  the  popular  appeal  that  many 
of  these  bills  may  have,  particularly  in  a  re- 
cessionary period.  Yet  I  feel  obliged  to  make 
clear  my  owij  position  on  such  ball-outs:  I 
am  unequivocally  opposed  to  them  for  rea- 
sons that  I  Hope  your  colleagues  will  find 
persuasive. 

These  bail-»uts  would  be  counter-produc- 
tive. Even  ifj  they  were  programmatically 
sound,  they  nfould  come  too  late.  And  in  the 
meantime,  they  would  send  the  wrong  sig- 
nals to  financial  markets,  raising  fears  of  re- 
newed inflation,  and  inhibiting  the  very  re- 
covery their  proponents  seek  to  stimulate. 

A  bail-out  for  any  one  sector  is  likely  to 
lead  to  bail-of  ts  for  others.  Taken  together, 
these  bail-oufB  could  exceed  our  budget  by 
tens  of  billioas  of  dollars.  This  would  com- 
pound the  *ficit  problem,  keep  interest 
rates  excessively  high,  and  weaken  the  eco- 
nomic recovety.  And  it  is  a  broad-based  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  is  the  real  key  to  the 
health  of  all  sectors  of  the  economy. 

We  have  advanced  constructive  measures 
to  address  the  special  problems  of  troubled 
sectors.  We  have  also  advanced— and  have 
begun  to  carry  out— a  comprehensive  eco- 
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a  address  the  more  funda- 
la  that  have  beset  our  econo- 
my as  a  whole.  That  program  will  assure  a 
strong  and  sustainable  economic  recovery 
from  which  all  wfll  benefit. 

But  the  recovery  program  will  succeed 
only  if  we  budget  responsibly,  and  then  live 
within  our  budget.  These  bail-outs  cannot 
be  accommodated  within  our  budget.  How- 
ever attractive  they  may  seem,  they  must  be 
resisted  if  we  are  to  achieve  our  objective  of 
strong  and  sustatiable  economic  growth. 

I  trust  you  will  assure  that  my  position  is 
well  understood  by  your  fellow  members  of 
the  Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Ron. 


CONCLUS] 


)N  OF  MORNING 
JSINESS 


is 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.    STEVEKS.    Mr.    President, 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  Is  no  fuither  morning  business, 
morning  businc  ss  is  closed. 


AUTHORIZAtlON  FOR  CERTAIN 
ACTION  DURING  ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  coiksent  that  during  the 
adjournment  o\  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday,  May  25,  messages  from  the 
President  of  tht  United  States  and  the 
House  of  Reprtesentatives  may  be  re- 
ceived by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
and  appropriately  referred,  and  that 
the  Vice  President,  President  pro  tem- 
pore, and  Acting  President  pro  tempo- 
re may  be  authorized  to  sign  duly  en- 
rolled bills  and  |oint  resolutions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  il  Is  so  ordered. 


Senate 
reading  of  the 


ORDER  <  )F  PROCEDURE 
TO  !«dORROW 


Mr.  STEVENb.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
reconvenes  on  Tuesday,  the 
Journal  be  dispensed 
with,  no  resolutions  come  over  under 
the  rule,  the  cill  of  the  Calendar  be 
dispensed  with  and  that  the  time 
under  the  standing  order  for  the  two 
leaders  be  reduced  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS] FOR  TUESDAY 

ADJ017RN11ENT  DJlrnL  10:30  A.M.  TUESDAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  adjouijnment  until  the  hour 
of  10:30  a.m.  toqiorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  THE  IXCOCIflTION  OF  CERTAIN 
SENATORS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  fol- 
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lowing  the  reduced  time  for  the  two 
leaders,  the  following  Senators  be  rec- 
ognized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  for  special  orders:  Senators 
Thxtrmond,  Proxmire,  Chiles,  and 
NxmN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  PERIOD  POR  THE  TRANSACTION  OP 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing these  special  orders,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent .  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  12  noon  with  state- 
ments limited  to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
being  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  in  accordance 
with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  adjourn  until  the  hour  of  10:30 
a.m.  tomorrow,  Tuesday. 

There  being  no  objection  the  Senate, 
at  5:38  p.m.,  adjourned  until  Tuesday, 
May  25,  1982,  at  10:30  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  24,  1982: 

Department  op  State 

George  Quincey  Lumsden,  Jr.,  of  Mary- 
land, a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1.  to 
be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipo- 
tentiary of  the  United  States  of  America  to 
the  United  Arab  Emirates. 

The  Jtn)iciARY 

Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  vice  Oliver  Oasch, 
retired. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 

Stephen  A.  Sharp,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission  for  a  term  of  7  years  from  July 
1,  1902,  vice  Abbott  Washburn,  term  expir- 
ing. 

National  Council  on  the  Humanities 

George  Carey,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
for  a  term  expiring  January  26,  1988.  vice  A. 
D.  Frazier.  Jr.,  term  expired. 

Ellis  Sandoz.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  a  Member 
of  the  National  Council  on  the  Humanities 
for  a  term  expiring  January  26,  1988,  vice 
Concha  Ortiz  y  Pino  de  Kleven,  term  ex- 
pired. 

PuBUC  Health  Service 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel 
action  in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  subject  to  qualifications 
therefore  as  provided  by  law  and  regula- 
tions: 

For  appointment: 

To  be  assistant  surgeon 
Robert  E.  Dawson        Terence  H.  Hamel 
Jean  F.  Fitch  Scott  R.  LiUibridge 


To  be  senior  assistant  surgeon 
William  D.  Brown  Niel  J.  Makela 
Mark  B.  Horton  Arvo  J.  Oopik 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 
Subject  to  qualifications  provided  by  law, 
the  following  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grades  indicated  in  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration: 

To  be  captains 
Joseph  W.  Dropp         Richard  E.  Newell 
Walter  F.  Forster  II 

To  be  lieutenants 


John  C.  Clary  III 
Andrew  N.  Shepard, 

Jr. 
Jay  T.  Rodstein 
Elizabeth  A. 

Van  Et  ten 


Peter  M.  Connors 
Miles  M.  Croom 
John  B.  Nelson 


To  be  lieutenants  (junior  grade): 


David  I.  Actor 
Paul  D.  Moen 
Paul  E.  Pegnato 
Marlene  Mozgala 
James  M.  Herkelrath 
J.  Scott  Ferguson 
George  E.  White 
Steven  K.  Konrad 
Ann  T.  Actor 

Jose  A.  Rivera 
Robert  G.  Bill,  Jr. 
Gamer  R.  Yates.  Jr. 
Martin  P.  Conricote 
ensigns 
James  W.  Duggan 
Robert  W.  Anderson 
Donald  I.  Crews 
M.  Gail  Inman 
Joyce  L.  Judson 
Jeffrey  A.  Koch 
Geoffrey  T.  Lebon 
WiUiam  G.  Logue 
John  A.  MUler 
James  E.  Waddell.  Jr. 


Gary  P.  Bulmer 
Denise  J.  Holloman 
David  J.  Kruth 
Eric  C.  Stirrup 
Deborah  A.  Bland 
Stephen  L.  Carlson 
John  W.  Humphrey. 

Jr. 
David  L. 

Kummerlowe 

James  R.  Gordon 
Peter  J.  Celone 
Richard  E.  Groff 
John  Zabitchuck 

To  be 
Michael  R.  Mathwig 
Frank  J.  Migaiolo 
Craig  N.  McLean 
Russell  L.  Richards 
Thomas  A.  Wolf 
Paul  T.  Steele 
G.  Dennis  Buzzard 
Svetlana  I.  Andreeva 
Ilene  Byron 
Eric  G.  Hawk 
Carolyn  J.  Reid 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States,  in  the  grade  of  major,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 531.  532,  and  533: 
Carney.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fallis,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath.  Woodrow  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Illing,  Thomas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanhoy.  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  in  the  Regu- 
lar Army  of  the  United  States  in  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions 
of  title   10.   United  States  Code,   sections 
2106.  521.  522.  523.  526,  531,  and  603: 
Brezinski.  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grimes.  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lozano.  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phaneuf.  Alan  M.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  scholarship  students 
for  appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  sections  2107.  521.  522. 
523.  526.  531.  and  603: 
Ellis.  Rebecca  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Donovan.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  cadets,  graduating 
class  of  1982.  U.S.  Air  Force  Academy,  for 
appointment  in  the  Regular  Army  of  the 
United  States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieu- 
tenant under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  531  and  541: 


Abramowitz,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reichert,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
ITnited  States,  under  the  provisions  of.title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3366.  3367. 
and  3370: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

To  becoUmtl 
Frigeri,  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ormond.  William  V,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sullivan.  Philip.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Swerdlow,  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Olshefski.  Jessie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Colgan.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  David  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masters,  Earl  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sniffen.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Aydt.  Victor  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley.  William.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burgess.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eldred.  Wilfred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Martin  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jensen.  Fred  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuire.  Arthur,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orman.  Edward  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peluso,  Joseph  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pierce.  Gene  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preece.  Howard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Supplice.  Julien  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torgerson.  Leslie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Visintine.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel  _^  . 

Breitenstein,  Bruce.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrington.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lurie,  Ralph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  MEDICAL  SPECIALIST  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Benson,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Davis,  Wilbur  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleming.  Wayne  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Giacoppe.  George.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  Neil  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holman.  Wendell  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petrosino.  Alphonse.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruff.  WUliam  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Torres-Irizary.  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vannoy,  Otha  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel       ^ 
SUton.  Dora  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  J.  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Alderman.  Emery  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bilski.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curclo.  Anthony  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammer.  Wade  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lacy.  Benjamin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skjdmore.  Hugh  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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HXDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Cashman,  Edward  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eardley.  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kho.  Eusebio  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iifillan.  Joselito,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Theocheung.  Joseph.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

'  To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
FaUo.  Emile  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hay.  Eugene.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laughlin.  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seely.  Victor  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
StempHy.  Gilbert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stone.  Maurice,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  States,  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10,  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  3383: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  colonel 
Abts,  Norris  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biggs.  WUUam  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hirokawa,  Gerald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korsnes.  Aasgeir.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lister,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacFarland,  Francis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menist,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Edwin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilz.  Charles  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

To  be  colonel 
Corrlgan,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McShane,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Self,  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMT  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Stevens.  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  PROMOTION  UST 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Adolphi.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alligood.  Ray  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barclay.  Robert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beahm,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blasjo,  Wesley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley,  Louis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunton,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bullen,  Joseph  W.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunek,  Emil  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burtnick.  Erwln  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cain.  Eugene  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannon.  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Capicik,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cone,  Peter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crume,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruse,  Donald  R.,  422-50-9<09 
Dales,  Bertram  B..  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donaho.  Glynn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elch.  William  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Filippo.  Santo  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitch.  William  R.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fordiani,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaffney,  Charles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gaw,  Michael  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goddard.  Richard  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham,  Thomas  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grubenmann.  Robert.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halstead.  Larry.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hauman.  Benn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heath.  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hedrick.  Wayman  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heer.  Bernard  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reiser.  Joel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoffmann.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hogg.  Charles  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Irvine,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


\ 


Koprowski,  ttonald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lafomara,  Anthony  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Chjarles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Liess,  Paul  Jl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathem,  Vernon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mantz.  Carl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matthews.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayfield.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melerski,  Mithael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mercurlo,  William  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Bumfctt,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motto,  Anthony  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murchie,  Thbmas  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson,  Jamts  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osteen.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen,  Johnny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ozawa,  Walter  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padilla,  Aurjlio.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Partington,  1  larle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearse,  Willi  un  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson,  Joh  n  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peckham,  H<  ward  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips.  Edn  lund  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quayle,  Bru<  e  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ranson,  Jay  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Resau,  Jame  ;  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rich,  John  E  „  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivard,  Chai  les  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders,  Gei  Ud  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider,  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schuster,  Jolin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Semans,  Bru(e,  128-34-274^ 
Senneff,  Gertild  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shillinglaw.  ^ohn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUveira,  Jos^h,  'XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson,  Aunistus  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanley.  Carton  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stucker,  Rotlud  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tagawa.  Ira  f..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tapley.  Bobl^  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tenorlo.  Juati  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teneyck.  Lyl ;  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  ^ic  lael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  t  ichard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Towns,  Walter  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trowbridge.  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Voivedich.  Benedict.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson,  Montgomery,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wead.  James  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White.  William  C.  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitesell,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worthingtoni  James,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

lY,  NURSE  CORPS 

\be  lieutenant  colonel 
Blankenhageti.  Louis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastlund,  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

To.be  lieutenant  colonel 
Pankuch,  Ri<  hard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Graeser,  Ron  aid  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kay.  David  \  r.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Skibba,  Josei  h  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

K  EDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Chadwick.  Jo  hn  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumoulin.  G  iry  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Painter.  Geo  ge  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  follow  ng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Reserve  of  the  Army  of  the 
United  State$.  under  the  provisions  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code,  section  3359: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  colonel 
Bradford.  Rtk  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klibanoff.  Edward.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Totbe  lieutenant  colonel 
Larsen,  Haro  d  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


May  24,  1982 

MfeDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  i  leutenant  colonel 
I>alton.  Timothy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edmunds,  Rober :  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ford.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibbon.  John  H.iH..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huston.  William  JA..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 

,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Kennard.  John 
McKinley.  Robeil 
Moyer.  Gerald  BJ. 
Mueller,  Julius  1 
Newball,  Harold  1 
Pates.  Dan  C.  47$-24-3050 
Rohrer.  Harold  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Small.  Harvey  C.\  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tripp.  Cecil  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker.  Owen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whittier.  Frederick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  Army  National 
Guard  officers  fir  appointment  in  the  Re- 
serve of  the  Ariny  of  the  United  SUtes. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  3385: 

ARMY  PROMOTION  LIST 

7p  be  colonel 
Bergeron.  Lynn  ^.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borst.  George  M.J  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Csthey.  Hayes  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dale,  Raymond  3.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delgehausen.  Roger,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deppey.  Robert  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dougherty,  Alonao  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dupree,  Gale  G.,  1XXX-XX-XXXX 
Farias,  Joseph  D^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goette.  Aubrey  Et.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goff,  Roy  C,  236^46-7035 
Gray.  Franklin  M-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffing.  John  A,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heritage,  AndreW  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hitchcock,  Henry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundy,  Robert  g[,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynn,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McMeekin,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  James  L-,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moseley,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Munfrey,  Gerard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muscha,  Robert  t..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan,  John  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Potter.  Philip  L..  |l71-36-3848 
Quattro,  Anthon^  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radcliffe.  RobertlG.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roybal.  FredericM,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sills,  Vernon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons,  Henry  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Jerry  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Springer,  Bobby  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Willis,  Pruitt,  420k38-4981 
Wolf,  Beverly  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zaysoff ,  John,  Jrj.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ICAL  CORPS 

be  colonel 
XXX-XX-XXXX 

lOMOTION  LIST 

utenant  colonel 


Facundus,  Bruce  { 

ARMY 

To  be  I 

Abercrombie,  Wylie,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allan,  John  W.,  Jf .,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andrews.  John  Ei  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aschenbrenner.  If.  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beardsley.  Richa|d.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolin.  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Broxie,  Jay  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell,  James  «.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Castillon,  Henry ,^20-44-7800 
Childers,  Carrol  ©..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duffy,  Richard  VL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duncklee,  Williari  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Ferguson,  Gilbert 


Garrett,  Joe  L.,  4'  iO-40-6284 


%-^ 


J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Gravett,  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gusenhoven.  Peter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gustin,  Amos  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hadley,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatten,  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hingst.  Klaus  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kablitz.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaigle.  Gerald  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keenihan,  James  F.,  504-34-057S 
Llttlejohn,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockner,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGinnis,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGlothlin,  Billy  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Kenneth  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myron,  Paul  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsakovsky,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed,  James  F.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves.  Thomas  M,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers,  James  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romanoski,  Joseph  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schultz,  Terry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sharp,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shivers,  William  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Edwin  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Karl  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Raymon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stilley.  Kenneth  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  William,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Van  Pelt,  Albert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson,  Bernard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitlock,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Youngdoff,  Lawrence,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

ARMY  NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Neumann,  Dratha  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Becker,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berg.  Maria  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buerger.  Paul  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diamond.  Dalton  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gral.  Thomas.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Norton.  Minthome  D:.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orso,  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers for  permanent  appointment  in  the  line 
or  staff  corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy  in  the  perma- 
nent grade  of  ensign,  subject  to  qualifica- 
tion therefor  as  provided  by  law: 


Abler,  Eugene  M. 
Angerer.  Ronald 
Brown,  John  M. 
Butler,  Paul  G. 
Buzon,  Carlos  D. 
Copeman,  Thomas 

H.,  Ill 
Dickinson,  Grant  K. 
Farley,  Mark  C. 
Gehman.  David  L. 
Heider.  Robert  F. 
Hendrickson,  Gary  E. 
Kahlert.  George  H.. 

Jr. 
Kaiser.  Clifford  Y. 
Kusiak.  Mary  J. 
Lambert.  Jason  A. 
Mangold,  Thomas  E. 


Maynard,  Val  J. 
Meek.  Thomas  P. 
Neely,  William  P. 
Northey,  Kent  T. 
O'Connor,  David  J. 
Pastorick.  James  P. 
Pool.  Stephen  M. 
Powell,  Raymond  T. 
Prien,  Thomas  D. 
Ray,  Brian  A. 
Rice,  Dudley  N. 
Rodriguez.  Howard 

C. 
Roos,  Julia  A. 
South,  Jeff  B. 
Tureski,  Kenneth  F. 
Weems,  Thomas  M. 
White,  David  P. 


manent  captain  in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the 
U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor 
as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cers to  be  appointed  permanent  commander 
in  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  sub- 
ject to  qualification  therefor  as  provided  by 
law: 

Jung,  Byung  1.  Lunetti,  Thomas  L. 

Koskella,  Kenneth  R.  Mangrum,  John  C. 

Gordon  W.  Mella,  ex-U.S.  Navy  officer,  to 
be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  In  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provide*  by  law. 

Rddn^  L.  Belcher,  medical  college  gradu- 
ate, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  captain  in 
the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reserve  of  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  U.S.  Navy  officers  to 
be  appointed  permanent  commander  in  the 
Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  by  law: 


Comdr.,    James    Stokos.    Medical    Corps, 
U.S.  Naval  Reserve,  to  be  appointed  a  per- 


Peinert,  Robert  A.. 

Jr. 
Williams.  Edward  D. 


Gillette.  Shelby  L., 

Jr. 
Hoover,  Dennis  L. 
Newton,  Jerry  A. 

Ensign  John  T.  Pessoney.  U.S.  Naval  Re- 
serve, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

John  H.  Sargeant,  ex-Naval  Reserve  offi- 
cer, to  be  appointed  a  permanent  command- 
er in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve  of 
the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law. 

The  following-named  medical  college 
graduates  to  be  appointed  permanent  com- 
mander in  the  Medical  Corps  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  subject  to  qualification 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Anderson.  Chester  M..  Jr. 
Coppola.  Joseph 

In  the  Navy 
The  following-named  temporary  com- 
manders of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval  Re- 
serve for  permanent  promotion  to  the  grade 
of  commander  in  the  line  and  staff  corps,  as 
indicated,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 

UNE 

Cressy,  Peter  H.  Lopez,  Henry  B. 

Greathouse,  Robert  Retz,  William  A. 

R.  Wyvill,  Samuel  A..  II 
Jackman,  Richard  M. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Garges,  Lawrence  M. 

The  following-named  tempKjrary  lieuten- 
ant commanders  of  the  U.S.  Navy  and  Naval 
Reserve  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  line 
and  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

LINE 

Golden,  Richard  F. 
Tosatto,  Francis  L. 

DENTAL  CORPS 

Knuppel.  Dorothy  E. 


The  following-named  officer  of  the  Chap- 
lain Corps,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  line,  as  permanent  lieutenant 
commander,  subject  to  qualifications  there- 
for as  provided  by  law: 
Miller,  Christine  E. 

The  following-named  officer  of  the 
Supply  Corps,  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  line,  as  permanent  lieutenant, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 
Anderson,  John  A. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the 
various  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  as  perma- 
nent lieutenant,  subject  to  qualifications 
therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

»  SUPPLY  CORPS 

Geis,  Everett  L. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 

Freemyers,  Michael  Reddish,  Harold  J. 

C.  Rayback,  Terrence  L. 

Merton,  Robert  E.  Souders,  Alan  R. 
Moore,  Carl  R. 

The  following-named  officers  of  the  Hne 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  in  the 
various  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  as  perma- 
nent lieutenants  (junior  grade),  subject  to 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 

•  SUPPLY  CORPS 

McNamee.  Thomas  G. 

CIVIL  ENGINEER  CORPS 


Batt.  Charles  G. 
Eadie,  Robert  W. 
Emanuel.  E>avid  M. 
Gerheiser,  Frederick 

K. 
Hirakawa,  Jimmy  S. 
Kronberg.  Curt  W. 


Pollard,  Joseph  E. 
Trummer,  Frederick 

G. 
Watts.  Andrew  C. 
White.  Kevin  M. 
Whitson,  Mark  E. 


The  following-named  officers  of  the  line 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  for  appointment  In  the 
Civil  Engineer  Corps,  as  permanent  ensigns, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

Monachlno.  Joseph  A. 
Webb.  Richard  E. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
ttie  Senate  May  24.  1982: 

Public  Health  Service 

Public  Health  Servlee  nominations  begin- 
ning Norma  M.  Aquino,  to  be  Senior  Sur- 
geon, and  ending  Susan  B.  Toal.  to  be  As- 
sistant Health  Services  Officer,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
January  8, 1981. 

Public  Health  Service  nominations  begin- 
ning Charles  D.  Allen,  to  be  Medical  Direc- 
tor, and  ending  Francis  P.  Wagner.  Jr.,  to  be 
Senior  Assistant  Health  Services  Officer, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  on  April  14. 1982. 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Prom'  every  background  and  many 
circumstances  we  call  upon  You,  O 
Lord,  our  comfort  and  our  counselor. 
Breathe  into  our  hearts  that  peace 
that  passes  all  human  understanding. 
Bless  those  to  whom  great  responsibil- 
ity is  given  that  sustained  by  Your 
promises  and  given  calm  by  Your  pres- 
ence they  may  do  those  things  that 
bring  justice  to  the  Nation  and  confi- 
dence to  all  people.  Keep  us  all  in 
Your  grace,  this  day  and  every  day. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1.  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  auction  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  329.  nays 
30,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
72,  as  follows: 


Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 


[Roll  No.  951 
YEAS-329 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brcximfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Broyhill 


Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 
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D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dornan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA> 

Edwards  (OK 

ESnery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

E^'ans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Findley 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

Foglietta 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschm^lt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnelt 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements 


Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Lalta 

Leach 

I/eath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Long (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Perkins        ' 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 


Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 


Barnes 

Brown  (CO) 

Butler 

Clay 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Eteerson 

Elvans  (lA) 


\rolpe 
\  rortley 
\  rright 
\  ryden 
^  rylie 

NAYS— 30 

I  orsythe 
C  ejdenson 
C  oodling 
I  arkin 
i  endon 
J  tcobs 
J  >hnston 
L  eBoutillier 
Lfwis 
Miller  (OH) 


ANSWEl  lED 


PRESENT"-! 
dttinger 


NO  r  VOTING— 72 


Addabbo 

Applegate 

Atkinson 

Biaggi 

Boggs 

Brodhead 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clinger 

Courter 

Crockett 

Donnelly 

Ertel 

Penwick 

Fields 

Fish 

Ford  (MI) 

Prank 

Garcia 

Oilman 


t.  eckler 
V.  ightower 
¥.  orton 
li  uckaby 
liyde 

J  >nes  (TN) 
B  ennelly 
L  )ef  fler 
L  >ng  (MD) 
L  >wery  (CA) 
N  arks 
N  artin  (NO 
N  cCloskey 
K  cCurdy 
N  cKinney 
Mca 
N  ikulski 
N  offett 
K  ollohan 
NottI 
N  urphy 
CUtar 
Piul 
P  -ase 


So  the  Jounlal 
The    result 
nounced  as  ab^ve 


A  message 
Sparrow,  one 
that  the  Senate 
joint  resolution 
in  which  the 
is  requested. 

S.  907.  An  act 
1751  of  title  18 
provide  penaltiei 
officers.  Suprem^ 
dential  staff 
poses: 

S.  982.  An  act 
ance  of  certain 
Orchard    and 
Lowell,  Boise 

S.  1407.  An  ac 
Slates  Code,  by 
tory  and 
Service  by 
and  by  providing 
tions  of  orders 
title  (pertaining 


d  ay  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is 
•r  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Membir 


Yatron 
Young (FL) 
Zablocki 
ZeferettI 


Mitchell  (MD) 

Roberts  (SO) 

Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Solomon 

Walker 

Washington 

Yates 

Young (AK) 


Pepper 

Rahall 

Rails  t>ack 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Russo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Simon 

Stanton 

Studds 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Young  (MO) 


D  1215 


was  approved, 
of    the    vote    was    an- 
recorded. 


MESSAGE    TIOM  THE  SENATE 


from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 

>f  its  clerks,  announced 

had  passed  bills  and  a 

of  the  following  titles 

concurrence  of  the  House 

to  amend  sections  351  and 

the  United  States  Code  to 

for  crimes  against  Cabinet 

Court  Justices,  and  Presi- 

m^bers.  and  for  other  pur- 


to  provide  for  the  convey- 
Pederal  lands  adjacent  to 
lake    Shore    Drives.    Lalce 
pr(^ject,  Idaho: 

to  amend  title  39.  United 

itrengthening  the  investiga- 

enforc«ment  powers  of  the  Postal 

authorizing  inspection  authority 

for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 

inder  section  3005  of  such 

to  schemes  for  obtaining 


2:07  p.m. 
on  the  floor. 
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money  by  false  representations  or  lotteries), 
and  for  other  purposes:  and 

S.J.  Res.  175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Junior  Bowling  Championship 
Week." 


AUTHORIZING  TRANSFER  OP 
ORIGI^TAL  DOCUMENTS  OP 
HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
TO  LYNDON  BAINES  JOHNSON 
LIBRARY 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration  be  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution  (H.  Res.  453)  authoriz- 
ing the  transfer  of  original  documents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to  the 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library,  and 
ask  for  its  inunediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  reso- 
lution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  453 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  of  the  House  is 
authorized  to  transfer,  for  the  purposes  set 
forth  herein  only,  the  following  original 
documents  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  Library  to  be 
available  for  display  therein: 

(1)  the  appointment  form  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  a  clerk  to  the  Honorable  Rich- 
ard M.  Kleberg  effective  November  24.  1931. 
and  dated  December  10.  1931:  and 

(2)  the  salary  card  maintained  by  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
during  his  period  as  an  employee  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

.  Sec.  2.  Such  authorization  may  continue 
so  long  as  it  is  consistent  with  the  rights 
and  privileges  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  determined  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
resolution  jtist  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Latta  budget  and  the  Jones  budget  in 
the  area  of  housing. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  I  was  pleased  to  help 
adopt  an  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
prations  bill  just  last  week.  That  bill 
restored  funding  for  many  public 
housing  programs,  as  well  as  providing 
the  money  for  the  emergency  housing 
stimulus  bill  which  this  House  passed 
on  May  11.  None  of  that  money  has 
been  included  in  the  Latta  budget.  In 
fact,  nothing  which  did  not  have  the 
President's  stamp  of  approval  in  that 
urgent  supplemental  was  included  in 
the  Latta  budget— despite  the  adop- 
tion of  the  bill  by  the  full  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  that 
the  attached  table  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  This  table  shows  the  differ- 
ences between  the  Jones  and  Latta 
funding  levels  for  the  emergency  hous- 
ing stimulus  program,  and  the  GNMA 
tandem  mortgage  purchase  program: 


|ln 


1982              1983             1984 

1985 

BA        0       BA       D       BA       0 

BA       0 

Housmi  stnmte 

lones 
Ijtta 

$1,000        1  IW 171 

176 

GNMA  MBS 
tones 
Lattj 

1.252   1.282  2.187   1,3!4  2.153   1.219 
1.252   1.282  1.21?   1.314   1.183  1,183 

1.984   1.296 
1.014   1.014 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  undoubt- 
edly the  issues  we  are  going  to  discuss 
this  week  are  of  great  concern  to  all 
Americans  who  are  hoping  that  we  in 
the  House  will  come  up  with  a  budget. 
But,  this  last  Friday,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
met  with  a  large  gathering  Friday 
evening  in  the  town  of  Greenburgh.  in 
Westchester  Covmty,  with  people  who 
were  very  disturbed  and  very  upset 
over  the  rush  to  produce  more  and 
more  nuclear  weapons.  This  issue  of 
the  nuclear  freeze,  the  immediate 
freeze  that  is  verifiable,  is  one  that  is 
of  great  concern  for  all  Americans  be- 
cause, Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  in  this  Con- 
gress do  not  take  an  action  that  re- 
verses what  the  President  is  saying, 
that  we  must  gain  equality  with  the 
Soviet  Union  in  all  areas  of  nuclear 
weapons  before  we  have  a  freeze,  we 
are  heading  on  a  road  to  destruction.  I 
have  just  received  a  petition  calling 
for  an  Immediate  freeze,  with  7.000 
signatures  collected  in  the  town  of 
Greenburgh. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  Congress 
will  act  and  will  pass  a  resolution  call- 
ing for  a  nuclear  freeze,  verifiable, 
now. 


BIPARTISAN  HOUSING  INITIA- 
TIVE THREATENED  WITH  DE- 
STRUCTION 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
some  major  differences  between  the 


In  addition,  the  Latta  substitute  pro- 
poses to  reduce  subsidized  housing  by 
$22.65  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  below 
the  1982  freeze  level  recommended  in 
both  the  House  and  Senate  reported 
resolutions.  This  would  mean  the 
elimination  of  300.000  units  currently 
in  the  pipeline,  and  would  provide  for 
no  additional  commitments  for  subsi- 
dized housing  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
beyond.  The  Latta  substitute  also  cuts 
public  housing  operating  subsidies 
below  the  current  level  by  $0.20  bil- 
lion, and  would  include  food  stamps  as 
income  for  the  purpKJses  of  calculating 
tenant  rent  in  subsidized  housing 
units.  In  his  revision  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Latta  has  also  cut  $10.65  billion 
in  housing  funds  which  were  restored 
by  this  body  during  consideration  of 
the  urgent  supplemental. 

In  short,  the  Latta  budget  could  seri- 
ously underfimd  the  housing  sector,  at 
a  time  when  the  industry  is  experienc- 
ing its  most  severe  slump  in  history.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  the 
Latta  substitute,  and  to  support  those 
proposals  which  would  provide  suffi- 
cient funding  for  housing. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


VERIFIABLE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 
CALLED  FOR 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


MEMORIAL  DAY 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  «nd 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  written  each  Member  asking 
you  to  participate  in  a  special  order  I 
have  for  this  Wednesday.  My  subject 
will  be  Memorial  Day,  which  is  next 
Monday. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  we  must 
continue  to  honor  those  who  have  lost 
their  lives  in  military  action  for  this 
country. 

We  are  fortunate  that  since  1973, 
the  United  States  has  not  added  to  its 
war  dead  and  we  are  blessed  that  we 
are  not  directly  involved  in  the  fight- 
ing over  the  Falkland  Islands. 

If  you  have  remarks  but  will  be 
unable  to  participate.  I  will  see  that 
those  remarks  are  inserted  in  the 
Record  as  pertains  to  Memorial  week- 
end 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  SPACE  SCIENCE  AND 
APPLICATIONS  OP  COMMITTEE 
ON  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLO- 
GY TO  SIT  TODAY,  MAY  24, 
1982,  DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
urxanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Science  and  Applica- 
tions of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  be  permitted  to  sit 
Monday  May  24.  1982.  while  the 
House  is  in  session  under  the  5-minute 
rule. 
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The  SPEAKER,  is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMMIGRATION.  CONTROL  AND 
REFORM  BILL 

(Mr.  MAZZOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  I 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  advise  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  of  the  fact  that  the  Immi- 
gration Subcommittee  last  week  re- 
ported unanimously  a  bill  to  reform 
the  immigration  laws  of  this  Nation. 
The  laws,  as  the  Members  know,  have 
totally  failed.  We  have  reached  the 
point  in  America  where  immigration  is 
totally  out  of  control. 

I  would  like  to  assure  the  Members 
of  the  House  that  a  "Dear  Colleague" 
letter  which  has  reached  them  as  of 
today,  indicating  that  groups  in  this 
House  very  much  oppose  the  revision 
of  the  immigration  bill  because  it  con- 
stitutes a  retreat  from  civil  rights. 

I  assure  my  colleagues  that  those 
who  say  that  this  bill  is  a  retreat  from 
civil  rights  have  not  really  studied  the 
bill  carefully,  because  the  bill  which 
the  subcommittee  has  put  together 
and  reported  unanimously  is  a  bill 
which  insures  the  civil  rights  of  all  of 
the  people  in  America,  the  people  who 
are  here  with  citizenship  and  people 
who  are  here  without  documentation. 

We  will,  as  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, send  forth  information  to 
advise  the  Members  thoroughly  about 
the  provisions  of  our  bill.  It  is  a  good 
bill.  It  is  a  workable  bill.  It  is  a 
humane  bill,  and  I  would  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  immigration 
control  and  reform  bill,  when  it 
reaches  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


MEDICARE  RECIPIENTS  NOT 
HURT  BY  SPENDING  GROWTH 
REDUCTIONS 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
issue  of  medicare  as  it  relates  to  the 
bipartisan  substitute  budget  and  the 
balanced  budget  proposal,  there  has 
been  an  attempt  to  mislead  with  some 
misinformation.  There  has  been  the 
implication  'that  spending  growth  re- 
ductions in  this  area  will  hurt  the  el- 
derly. That  contention  ignores  the 
facts. 

The  facts  are  that  the  spending 
growth  reductions  are  aimed  at  un- 
scrupulous doctors  who  have  ripped 
off  the  system,  at  specialists  who 
charge  more  than  other  physicians, 
and  at  luicontrolled  hospital  costs  that 
have  been  rising  at  an  unbelievable 
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rate.  In  otl  er  words,  the  medicare  pro- 
vision in  the  bipartisan  package  and 
the  balanced  budget  proposal  are  real 
reforms  whiere  reforms  are  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  characterize  them 
differently  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
play  politick  using  bad  information. 


RESTORING 
ING  TO 


MEDICARE      FUND- 
IBUDGET  PROPOSALS 


(Ms.  OA:  car  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Ms.  OA:  LAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  the  )lder  Americans  are  under 
attack  in  a  variety  of  the  budget  reso- 
lutions, an<  for  that  reason  I  intend  to 
offer  an  a  nendment  to  fully  restore 
all  medicare  funding  to  the  various 
budget  proposals. 

Mr.  Speajcer,  as  you  know,  medicare 
covers  onlj*  one-third  of  an  older  per- 
son's need^.  They  cannot  afford  sup- 
plemental bolicies,  which  are  on  the 
rise  in  terms  of  cost.  Our  elderly's 
health  needs  are  four  times  higher 
than  those  of  other  age  groups,  and 
let  us  not  Lid  ourselves,  the  elderlies' 
benefit  ser  ices  will  be  reduced  by  cuts 
in  medicare . 

If  we  are  after  disreputable  doctors, 
let  us  go  after  them  and  not  cut  the 
health  insi  ranee  policies  of  our  older 
people. 

Ironicallj,  there  are  those  who  go 
after  the  older  Americans  in  this 
budget  pro|>osal. 

Now.  the  26  million  older  Americans 
who  are  covered  by  medicare.  I  am 
sure,  will  b ;  very,  very  disappointed  in 
this  Congiess  if  we  do  not  restore 
their  medic  are  funding.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  ou  ght  to  increase  their  medi- 
care funding  and  give  them  compre- 
hensive C01  erage  so  they  can  thereby 
really  satiiify  their  health  needs.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendmen  which  is  the  only  amend- 
ment whic^  fully  restores  medicare 
benefits. 


A  PLEA  FOR  REPUDIATION  OF 
POLLSTERS  GAME  PLAN  FOR 
DEMOCftATi 

PHI  LIP 


i! 
atte  ition 


(Mr. 
was  given 
House  for 
extend  his 

Mr.  PHHJI 
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then  said: 


Ifave  been  counseling  Con- 
out  there,  to  hold  his 
long  as  we  can.  short  of 
under. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  repudi- 

to  your  party  who  ad- 

that  the  Nation's 

lot  come  too  soon,  and 

you  to  hold  the  feet  of 

)f  the  United  States  to 

as  you  can.  and  risk 

under. 


OF     COLA      FOR 
AND     FEDERAL     CI- 


RE^IREES 

(Mr.  PARRI6  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  tc  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  urge  mv  colleagues  to  support 
an  amendmen  I  will  be  offering  to- 
morrow that  vould  restore  the  full 
cost-of-living  adjustment  to  military 
and  Federal  civ  ilian  retirees. 

It  is  critical  that  the  full  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  be  restored.  If  the 
House  does  no:  take  action  to  restore 
the  COLA,  1.2  [nillion  military  retirees 
and  1.7  millior  civilian  retirees  would 
have  their  COl  jA  capped  at  4  percent. 

Military  and  Federal  civilian  retirees 
should  not  be  treated  any  different 
than  those  ret  rees  who  receive  social 
security  benel  its.  These  individuals 
have  earned  I  heir  benefits  and  the 
Federal  Goven  iment  has  a  contractual 
and  moral  o  )ligation  to  see  that 
COLA'S  are  protected  from  any  reduc- 
tions. 

Military  personnel  are  required  to 
make  a  great  tvany  sacrifices  through- 
out their  careers.  Many  times,  military 
families  are  re(|uired  to  pull  up  stakes 
and  move  to  mother  section  of  the 
country  or  son  le  distant  corner  of  the 
world.  Now  thi  ,t  they  are  retired,  they 
should  not  be  requested  to  sacrifice 
further. 

Individuals  1  ving  on  fixed  incomes 
are  especially  hard  hit  by  the  high 
cost  of  living.  Military  and  Federal  ci- 
vilian retirees  have  already  had  one  of 
their  COLA's  eliminated  as  a  result  of 
last  year's  budget.  Now  they  are  facing 
the  possibility  of  having  their  benefits 
reduced  furthe^.  They  do  not  object  to 
making  their  Contribution  to  society 
but  they  have  ilready  done  more  than 
has  been  requi  red  of  any  other  group 
of  citizens.  '!"heir  well-thought-out 
plans  for  retiiement  will  be  severely 
disrupted  if  thpir  COLA's  are  reduced 
further. 

Current  active  Federal  employees 
have  also  beei  required  to  bear  an 
unfair  burden  in  an  effort  to  reduce 
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Federal  spending.  Their  health  bene- 
fits have  been  reduced  and  their  pre- 
miums increased  at  a  time  when  they 
only  receive  a  4.8-percent  cost-of-living 
increase.  For  these  and  other  reasons. 
I  would  also  urge  you  to  support  my 
amendment  to  set  the  pay  ceiling  at  S 
percent  as  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent. 

We  need  to  so  something  about  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  but  we  can 
do  so  without  jeopardizing  the  securi- 
ty of  Federal  employees,  military,  and 
civilian  retirees. 


THE  EXPORT  TRADING 
COMPANY  ACT 

(Mr.  NELLIGAN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  addre^the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  ahd  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  source  of  new  jobs  in  this 
country  lift  in  small  business.  Our  eco- 
nomic recovery  depends  in  large  part 
upon  the  growth  of  these  firms,  and 
their  vitality  depends  on  the  develop- 
ment of  adequate  markets  for  their 
goods  and  services. 

Many  goods  and  services  of  U.S. 
firms  can  be  very  competitive  in  the 
world  market  today.  The  problem  is. 
most  of  our  smaller  firms  lack  the 
knowledge  of  the  markets  overseas 
and  the  financial  ability  to  develop  the 
markets.  Over  80  percent  of  all  ex- 
ports from  the  United  States  are  cur- 
rently made  by  only  1  percent  of  our 
firms.  When  you  consider  that  1  out  of 
every  8  jobs  in  the  manufacturing 
sector,  and  1  out  of  every  3  agricultur- 
al jobs  depends  on  exports,  it  is  clear 
that  we  should  be  doing  more  to  en- 
courage those  firms  that  do  not  cur- 
rently export  to  begin  to  do  so. 

In  Pennsylvania,  where  almost 
300.000  jobs  are  directly  dependent 
upon  trade,  we  are  engaging  in  an  ag- 
gressive program  to  not  only  maintain 
the  jobs  we  have,  but  to  create  new 
jobs  by  increasing  our  exports.  Gov. 
Richard  Thomburgh  has  made  export 
development  a  high  priority  in  his  ad- 
ministration, and  the  results  can  al- 
ready be  seen.  But  we  need  to  do  more 
at  the  Federal  level  to  lower  some  of 
the  barriers  that  discourage  American 
businesses  from  exporting. 

One  thing  we  can  do  immediately  is 
pass  the  Export  Trading  Company 
Act.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
currently  is  considering  the  bill,  and  I 
hope  that  it  will  soon  be  before  the 
full  House  for  action. 

This  legislation  means  jobs.  Mr. 
Speaker.  American  jobs  being  generat- 
ed through  the  development  of  small 
business.  It  is  estimated  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  that  between 
14.200  and  19,600  new  jobs  would  be 
created  in  Pennsylvania  alone  by  the 
passage  of  the  export  trading  company 
bill. 


I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
calling  for  the  bill's  early  enactment. 


UNCONTROLLED  FREE  TRADE 
CONTRIBUTES  TO  U.S.  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT 

(Mr.  RUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
the  United  States  stopped  exporting 
jobs  overseas. 

In  our  overzealous  support  of  the 
theory  of  free  trade,  we  have  contrib- 
uted materially  to  the  unemployment 
which  is  the  root  cause  of  our  reces- 
sion. 

In  1981,  the  Library  of  Congress  esti- 
mates American  autoworkers  and  their 
supporting  labor  in  steel,  rubber, 
copper,  et  cetera,  lost  496,050  full- 
time,  full-year  jobs  as  the  direct  result 
of  import  car  sales  in  the  United 
States.  This  loss  of  employment  would 
be  reduced  but  only  slightly  by  the 
number  of  Americans  employed  in  the 
dealerships  selling  import  cars. 

Of  the  2,325,235  foreign-built  auto- 
mobiles sold  in  the  United  States  in 
1981,  1.858.913  came  from  Japan— 
which  represents  a  greater  share  of 
the  market  for  Japanese  imports  than 
in  1980. 

Imported  Japanese  automobiles  cost 
396.568  Americans  a  full  year  of  work. 

Virtually  all  of  the  television  sets 
and  radio  receivers  sold  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  are  manufactured  over- 
seas. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  more  efficient— build  a  better 
product— and  can  sell  it  for  less. 

I  saw  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  in 
the  Arizona  Republic  placing  all  of  the 
blame  for  the  loss  of  our  automobile 
markets  to  overseas  competitors  on 
the  high-wage  demands  of  labor,  bad 
decisions  by  management,  and  lack  of 
quality  control. 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
these  charges,  the  principal  reason 
Japan  can  undersell  the  American 
manufacturer  is  because  Japan  con- 
tributes less  than  1  percent  of  its  gross 
national  product  to  defense. 

The  Japanese  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella.  Ameri- 
can workers  and  American  business 
pay  for  this  nuclear  umbrella. 

If  Japan  were  to  tax  her  industries 
sufficiently  to  pay  her  fair  share  of  de- 
fense costs,  there  would  be  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  price  of  Japanese  prod- 
ucts sold  on  the  American  market. 

Many  European  countries  put  a 
quota  on  Japanese  imports  and  Japa- 
nese automobiles  are  harmed  entirely 
in  some  markets. 

Despite  all  the  theoretical  argument 
offered  in  support  of  free  trade— no 
tariff,  no  quota— the  truth  is  our  eco- 
nomic society  is  severely  penalized  by 
low  wage,  offshore  production. 


When  you  are  driving  the  city 
streets  or  the  highways  keep  in  mind 
that  when  you  pass  15  foreign-built 
cars,  those  imports— those  15  imported 
cars- have  cost  3.2  American  workers 
full-time,  full-year  employment. 

We  should  offer  the  Japanese  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  their  full  share  of  de- 
fense costs.  If  they  refuse,  we  should 
sharply  restrict  the  importation  of 
Japanese  products  to  the  American 
market. 


THE  BIPARTISAN  COALITION  BUDGET 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
group  of  Republicans  and  Democrats 
have  fashioned  a  bipartisan  coalition 
budget  which  will  be  considered  under 
the  rule  we  adopted  last  week.  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  give  serious  consider- 
ation to  this  measure  'kribwn  as  the 
Aspin-Pritchard  amendment. 

We  all  know  the  damage  that  will  be 
inflicted  on  our  economy  and  on  all 
Americans  if  the  debate  ovei-^e  1983 
budget  degenerates  into  a  psTtisan  or 
ideological  standoff.  That  is  why  a 
group  of  moderates  in  both  parties 
have  worked  together  to  develop  a 
budget  proposal  which  can  appeal  to 
Members  in  the  broad  center  of  the 
political  spectrum  on  both  sides  of  the 
political  aisle. 

Compromises  have  been  required  of 
all  of  us,  and  we  believe  that  the  result 
is  a  budget  that  can  be  passed.  It  in- 
cludes a  deficit  which  is  the  lowest  of 
the  three  principal  measures  that  will 
be  before  us  this  week.  It  includes  a  5- 
percent  real  growth  for  defense.  We 
believe  our  Nation's  defense  must  be 
significantly  strengthened,  but  in  the 
most  efficient  manner  possible.  We 
also  call  for  entitlement  reform,  in- 
creases in  revenues  that  we  feel  are 
adequate  and  fair  under  the  economic 
circumstances  we  currently  find  our- 
selves in.  and  investments  in  the 
future  of  our  economy. 

Our  budget  includes  a  freeze  on  dis- 
cretionary programs  at  fiscal  year  1982 
levels. 

We  believe,  however,  that  certain  in- 
vestments are  necessary  to  address  the 
deep  recession  and  our  future  econo- 
my competitiveness.  For  that  reason 
our  proposal  includes  a  significant  in- 
vestment in  primary  and  secondary 
education,  student  aid,  university  re- 
search and  development,  training  and 
employment,  and  our  transportation 
infrastructure. 

We  hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues 
will  consider  this  alternative  carefully. 
It  is  the  result  of  weeks  of  work  by  a 
coalition  of  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, and  we  believe  that  it  represents 
a  reasonable  compromise  among  all 
parties  and  ideologies  which  can  pre- 
vent a  partisan  stalemate. 
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Th^  following  is  a  copy  of  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  that  we  circulated  on 
May  20,  1982,  which  includes  a  com- 
parison with  the  two  major  alterna- 
tives, the  Jones  and  Michel  amend- 
ments: 

House  op  Rkprxsentatives, 
'   Washington,  D.C.,  May  20,  1982. 

Dkah  Couxacue:  Today  we  introduced  the 
attached  bipartisan  coalition  budget,  which 
we  have  asked  the  Committee  on  Rules  to 
make  in  order  as  a  substitute  when  the 
House  considers  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 345,  the  First  Budget  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  19B3. 

We  all  know  the  damage  which  will  be  in- 
flicted on  our  economy,  and  on  all  Ameri- 
cans, if  the  debate  over  the  1983  budget  de- 
generates into  a  partisan  or  ideolgical  stand- 
off. That  is  why  we  have  been  meeting  to- 
gether to  develop  a  budget  proposal  which 
can  appeal  to  members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  Compromises  have  been  required  of  all 
of  us,  but  we  believe  that  the  result  is  a 
budget  which  can  be  passed.  It  includes: 

A  deficit  of  $95.1  billion.  By  our  own  origi- 
nal estimates,  the  attached  budget  will 
result  in  a  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  at  least  $6 
billion  lower  than  either  of  the  major  alter- 
natives on  the  House  floor.  In  addition,  the 
Rules  Committee  has  required  that  all 
budget  proposals  be  submitted  to  the  Con- 


gressional [Budget  Office  for  re-estimation. 
PreliminaiV  indications  are  that  our  propos- 
al will  continue  to  be  well  below  the  other 
alternative^  even  after  CBO  analysis. 

A  5  percent  real  growth  rate  for  defense. 
We  believe!  our  nation's  defense  must  be  sig- 
nificantly strengthened,  but  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient manner  possible.  We  have  proposed  a 
defense  spending  level  which  makes  reduc- 
tions well,  below  the  President's  original 
budget,  but  maintains  a  real  growth  rate  of 
5  percent.  I 

Entitlen«nt  reform.  Congress  must  seri- 
ously addiess  reform  of  entitlement  'pro- 
grams, butlat  the  same  time  we  cannot  ask 
the  neediest  in  our  society  to  bear  a  dispro- 
portionate'share  of  the  burden  of  cutting 
federal  spending.  We  have  proposed  $3.2  bil- 
lion in  refcrms  to  entitlement  programs. 

Revenue!.  We  believe  that  the  federal  def- 
icit must  Ue  reduced  with  a  fair  balance  be- 
tween revenue  measures  and  federal  spend- 
ing reductons.  and  we  have  proposed  that 
revenue  ini  Teases  for  fiscal  year  1983  should 
not  exceed  $29.8  billion,  well  below  other  al- 
ternative ta  iidgets  which  seek  more. 

No  cuts  I  n  retirement  COLA's.  After  care- 
fully exam  ning  this  issue,  we  have  proposed 
that  all  rei  iree— whether  they  be  Social  Se- 
curity reel  )ients  or  retired  federal  military 
or  civilian  smployees— be  treated  equally.  In 
our  view,  (  ongress  should  address  this  issue 
for  all  ret  rees  when  the  President's  Com- 
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58 
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4011 


3110 


2048 


2250 


4175 
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300       300       350       350       400       400 
2.500    2.500     2.850     2.850     2.900    2.900 


SWfltS: 


1,5    2200     THE  M/  GIC  OP  C-SPAN  FOCUSES 
ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  D3RNAN  of  California  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 


the  House  for  1  minute,  and  to  revise 
and  extend  h  s  remarks.) 

Mr.  DORMAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  over  3  years  ago,  on  April  3, 
1979,  television  came  to  this  Chamber 
and  through  the  advanced  technology 
of  cable  teli  vision  and  an  excellent 
company  cafled  C-Span.  we  truly 
moved  the  wtUs  of  the  visitors  gallery 
of  this  Hous^  out  across  the  Nation  so 
that  million^  of  Americans  could  ob- 
serve, daily  tf  they  chose,  we  legisla- 
tors engaging  in  debate  on  the  affairs 
of  state. 

Now  we  ha|e  on  any  day  several  mil- 
taxpay<rs  watching  our  every 
move.  And  nsxt  year  the  U.S.  Senate 
will  be  undef  the  same  healthy  scru- 
tiny. 

I  just  received  the  current  C-Span 


lion 


estimate  of 


riewership  of  the  House 
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signal.  It  is  impressive.  Ten  million 
households  are  wired  into  the  C-Span 
with  an  average  of  three  viewers  resid- 
ing in  each  one  of  those  households.  A 
potential  audience  of  30  million,  so  if 
only  10  percent  of  that  potential 
watches  today,  tomorrow,  and 
Wednesday  we  will  have  3  million 
fellow  Americans  following  the  budget 
battle  for  fiscal  sanity. 

a  1245 

I  hope  we  do  not  demonstrate  con- 
tinued hypocrisy  here  from  people 
who  have  been  basing  their  entire  po- 
litical careers  on  deficit  spending.  Sud- 
denly so  many  careless  big  spending 
liberals  have  become  great  balancers 
of  the  budget. 

A  final  point  on  personal  prepara- 
tion for  the  great  budget  debate.  On 
March  24,  I  warned  that  if  anybody 
came  to  this  speakers'  well  to  suggest 
heavy  cuts  in  our  defense  budget  with- 
out having  availed  themselves  of  the 
current  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
briefing  on  Soviet  war  waging  capabil- 
ity that  it  would  be  the  height  of  irre- 
sponsibility and  the  very  zenith  hypoc- 
risy. I  hope  by  now  every  single 
Member  in  this  Chamber  has  availed 
himself  of  herself  or  that  top  secret 
John  T.  Hughes  DIA  briefing.  I  fear 
that  is  not  the  case.  The  reason  the 
defense  budget  of  President  Ronald 
Reagan  is  sensible,  fair,  and  wise  is 
simply  that  our  very  liberty  is  in  jeop- 
ardy by  the  Soviet  war  machine.  That 
machine  is  the  most  obsessive  buildup 
of  offensive  power  in  history  including 
that  of  Adolph  Hitler.  The  United 
States  is  the  leader  of  what  is  left  of 
the  free  world.  We  cannot  betray  our 
destiny.  I  will  elaborate  further  on 
this  tonight  during  a  special  order. 


HAS  McCARTHYISM  AGAIN  BEEN 
REVISITED  WITH  ANTI-SEMIT- 
IC OVERTONES  UPON  THE 
STATE  DEPARTMENT? 

(Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  career  of  one  of  our  top  profes- 
sional Foreign  Service  officers  has  ap- 
parently been  cut  short  by  a  combina- 
tion of  factors  disturbingly  reminis- 
cent of  the  McCarthyism  that  racked 
the  career  Foreign  Service  in  the 
1950's. 

Ambassador  Morton  Abramowitz. 
universally  regarded  as  one  of  the 
most  effective  East  Asia  specialists, 
served  with  distinction  in  senior  posi- 
tions in  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  before  being  selected  as 
envoy  to  Thailand  under  the  Carter 
administration.  His  effective  perform- 
ance in  that  sensitive  post  made  him 
the  logical  choice  for  a  top  East  Asia 


p>ost    when    the    new    administration 
took  office. 

Mort  Abramowitz  is  now  without  a 
job,  however.  Successive  plans  to  name 
him  Ambassador  to  the  Philippines 
and  Assistant  Secretary  for  East  Asian 
Affairs  were  thwarted  by  rumblings  of 
innuendo  that  his  association  with  the 
previous  administration,  especially  its 
China  detente  position,  made  him  an 
inappropriate  representative  of  cur- 
rent policies.  Despite  this,  the  Presi- 
dent personally  asked  him  l-^st  Novem- 
ber to  serve  as  Ambassador  to  Indone- 
sia. After  6  months  of  waiting,  the 
State  Department  announced  last 
week  that  Ambassador  Abramowitz 
would  not  be  taking  up  his  post  in  Ja- 
karta, the  Indonesians  having  rejected 
his  nomination. 

The  reasons  for  his  rejection  have 
not  been  formally  announced.  There 
are  reports,  however,  that  anonymous 
opponents  of  Ambassador  Abramowitz 
circulated  a  memorandum  attacking 
his  character  and  impugning  his  loyal- 
ty to  the  current  administration. 
When  this  tactic  failed  to  deter  the 
President  from  nominating 

Abramowitz  to  Indonesia,  the  sordid 
document  somehow  found  its  way  into 
the  hands  of  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment. Among  other  things,  the  asser- 
tion apparently  was  made  that 
Abrsunowitz  was  philosophically  a 
"McGovemite"  and  that  it  would  be 
inappropriate  to  send  a  Jewish  Ambas- 
sador to  Indonesia,  a  predominantly 
Muslim  country. 

The  use  of  a  "poison  pen"  letter  to 
block  a  Presidential  appointment  can 
only  be  termed  despicable.  Beyond 
this,  the  incident  raises  disturbing 
questions  regarding  the  role  of  profes- 
sionalism in  a  political  climate  in 
which  ideological  purity  is  often 
valued  more  highly  than  competence. 
Ironically,  in  this  case  Mort 
Abramowitz  has  long  been  considered 
one  of  the  toughest  minded  Foreign 
Service  officers  who.  despite  innuendo 
circulated  to  the  contrary,  strongly  ob- 
jected to  U.S.  troop  reductions  in 
Korea.  In  addition  as  Ambassador  to 
Thailand,  Abramowitz  worked  dili- 
gently to  prove  to  the  world  that  the 
inhumanity  of  Communist  aggression 
in  Laos  and  Kampuchea  included  the 
unprecedented  usage  of  biochemical 
weapons.  He  also  is  widely  recognized 
as  the  one  Ambassador  who  realistical- 
ly and  compassionately  made  settle- 
ment of  Indochinese  refugees  his 
highest  concern. 

The  Abramowitz  incident  raises  dis- 
turbing questions  as  to  the  loyalty  of 
those  who  consider  themselves  so 
qualified  to  interpret  what  is  best  for 
the  President  that  they  engage  in 
rear-guard  action  with  a  foreign  gov- 
ernment to  reject  his  nominee. 

The  country  needs  capable  profes- 
sionals like  Mort  Abramowitz.  It 
cannot  afford  a  rebirth  of  the  methods 


that  characterized  the  McCarthylte 
period. 

The  fact  that  anti-Semitism  has 
been  more  than  hinted  in  this  incident 
demands  a  firm  response  from  the 
State  Department.  The  country 
cannot  afford  to  lose  diplomats  of  the 
integrity  and  stature  of  Mort 
Abramowitz  under  the  unseemly  cloud 
of  misplaced  loyalty. 

But  more  than  the  career  of  an  indi- 
vidual is  at  stake.  A  decent  foreign 
policy  caiuiot  be  conducted  without  a 
decent  respect  for  our  country's 
values.  Anti-Semitism  has  no  proper 
place  in  American  politics.  The  admin- 
istration is  morally  obligated  to  move 
expeditiously  to  protect  the  career  of 
a  quintessentially  professional  career 
diplomat. 


THE  COUNTRY  SHOULD  COME 
FIRST 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  month  a  national  publication  lik- 
ened the  negotiations  you  had  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
with  the  negotiations  between  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  and  the  head  of  Ar- 
gentina. It  said  that  both  of  thep 
dealt  with  the  question  of  sovereignty, 
in  one  case  the  Falklands.  in  one  case 
the  Congress. 

The  magazine  article  went  on  to  say. 
that,  on  second  thought,  perhaps  the 
analogy  was  clearer  because  both 
places  could  be  characterized  as  bare 
and  windy  and  populated  by  sheep. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we  should  try 
to  make  sure  that  is  not  the  proper 
characterization  of  this  place.  The 
British  say,  "God  save  the  Queen."  We 
should  be  saying  this  week  as  we  go 
through  the  budget,  "God  save  our 
country, "  rather  than  "Do  not  give  up 
the  sheep." 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  345)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jokes). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  345,  with  Mr.  Boix- 
ING  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  is  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (H.  Con.  Res.  345)  which  the 
Clerk  will  report  by  title. 

When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Friday,  May  21,  all  time  for 
general  debate  had  expired. 

Pursuant  to  clause  8  of  rule  XXIII, 
the  concurrent  resolution  is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  and  open  for 
amendment  at  any  point. 

Pursuant  to  House  Resolution  477, 
no  amendments  are  in  order  except 
those  listed  in  categories  A  and  B  as 
follows:  (A)  Four  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  21, 
1982.  which  shall  be  considered  only  in 
the  following  order  if  offered,  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  pro  forma  amendments  for  the 
purpose  of  debate  and  except  as  fol- 
lows: First,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  by,  and  if  of- 
fered by.  Representative  Miller  of 
California,  said  amendment  shall  be 
subject  to  amendments  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  21, 
1982,  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Represent- 
ative Miller,  and  debate  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  1  hour  controlled  by  Represent- 
ative Miller;  second,  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by,  and  if 
offered  by.  Representative  Obey; 
third,  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by,  and  if  offered  by,  Del- 
egate Fauntroy,  and  said  amendment 
shall  be  subject  to  amendment  by  per- 
fecting amendments  listed  in  category 
B  in  House  Resolution  477.  in  the 
order  provided  and  if  offered  by  the 
Member  who  has  caused  the  amend- 
ment to  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  and  fourth,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute by.  and  if  offered  by.  Representa- 
tive Rousselot:  and  (B)  after  all 
amendments  in  category  A  are  dis- 
posed of,  the  following  three  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  21.  1982,  which  shall  be  of- 
fered, pending  simultaneously,  and 
voted  on  only  in  the  following  order: 
First,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by.  and  if  offered  by.  Rep- 
resentative Latta;  second,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by. 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Aspin;  and  third,  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 345  if  offered  by  Representative 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  None  of  the  said 
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substitut  >s  in  category  B  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  amendment  except  by  pro 
forma  an^endments  for  the  purpose  of 
debate  <*ily  and  by  the  perfecting 
amendments  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional RkcoRD  of  May  21.  1982.  No.  1 
through  68  in  House  Resolution  477. 
which  shbll  be  considered  only  in  the 
order  liaed  in  said  resolution.  An 
amendmffiit  initially  offered  to  one  of 
said  sub^itutes  by  the  Member  who 
caused  the  amendment  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  may  be 
debated  { under  the  5-minute  rule 
unless  io  has  been  offered  to  the 
amendmont  in  the  nature  of  substitute 
offered  py  Delegate  Faot»troy,  in 
which  cake  it  shall  t>e  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto.  After 
the  disposition  of  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  t-he  category  B  substitute  to 
which  originally  offered,  the  perfect- 
ing amendment  may  then  be  offered 
separately  to  either  or  both  of  the 
other  category  B  substitutes  by  any 
Member  prior  to  the  offering  of  an- 
other of  [the  perfecting  amendments; 
but  debafe  on  such  perfecting  amend- 
ment if  offered  to  a  subsequent  substi- 
tute shall  continue  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled 4y  the  proponent,  and  a 
Member  >  >pposed  thereto.  It  shall  also 
be  in  ord(  r  to  consider  the  amendment 
or  ameniments  provided  in  section 
305(a)(6)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  19'  '4  necessary  to  achieve  math- 
ematical I  consistency.  If  more  than  one 
of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  made  in  order  by  this  reso- 
lution hive  been  adopted,  only  the 
last  such!  amendment  which  has  been 
adopted  $hall  be  considered  as  having 
been  firmlly  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  tl  le  House. 

The  te;[t  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion is  as  Follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  34 s 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 

(the  Senat(  concurring).  That— 

TITLE  I—  REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET   FOR   THE   UNITED 
STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 
FISCAL  STEAR  1982 
Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 

supersede   ;he  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con. 


Res.  50  of 


the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 


the  fiscal  jear  beginning  on  October  1,  1981. 
Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $6X2.800.000.000  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  t^e  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues shoiild  be  decreased  is  $200,000,000. 

(2)  The  evel  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $784.  tOO.OOO.OOO. 

(3)  The  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$743.9OO.0<  0.000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is  S  121.100.000.000. 

(5)  The  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,147,700.  )00.000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statut(  ry  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly \  e  increased  is  $747,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  evel  of  total  obligations  for  the 
principal  unount  of  new  direct  loans  is 
$63.400.004.000.  the  level  of  total  new  pri- 
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mary  commitn  ents  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal is  $74,8!  0.000.000,  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  prii^ipal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  om  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  th  s  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  detemines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  peginning  on  October  1.  1981, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  ettimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  1  >efense  (050): 

(A)  Ne«  budget  authority. 
$218,200,000,00  ); 

(B)  Outlays.  |l9O.8O0.0O0.00O. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  il  1.450.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  |7 ,000.000,000. 
itO): 

iet  authority,  $4,750,000,000: 
t6.SOO.000.000. 
Resources  and  Environment 


(4)  Energy  ( 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 

(5)  Natural 
(300): 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 


:et  authority,  $10,400,000,000: 
112,850.000.000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  il3.8O0.000.00O. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,350,000,000: 

21.450.000.000. 

ty    and    Regional    Develop- 


(B)  Outlays. 
(9)    Commu: 
ment  (450): 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 


|et  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 
18.650.000.000. 

Employment 


(10)  Education.    Training, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (^50): 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,050,000,000: 

73.750.000,000. 
curity  (600): 

budget  authority. 


(B)  Outlays. 

(12)  Income 

(A)  Ne 
$261,350,000. 

(B)  Outlays. 

(13)  Vetera: 


)25 1.850.000.000. 
Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000: 

(B)  Ohtlays.  ^23.800.000.000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. ^4.650,000.000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  NeW  budget 

$102.3SO.O0O.0Ob: 
(B>  Outlays.  $102,350,000,000. 

(18)  Allowan0es(920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  i  i  1.900,000.000. 

(19)  Undistifbuted    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New 
-$30,250,0O0.040: 

(B)  Outlays. 
Sec.  103.  (a) 


authority. 


$30,250,000,000. 
There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 


budget 


authority. 
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year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$63,400,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,850,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,400,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $8,100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee,  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$22,600,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  '  direct  loan  obligations. 
$350,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,300,000,000: 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,750,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $17,050,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,900,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 

TITLE  II— SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND 
1985 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 


the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$676,700,000,000,  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $31,700,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $828,000,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$780,550,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $103,850,000,000.  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,285,550,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$885,550,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$242,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $212,300,000,400. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,100,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370):    , 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,400,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 
(B>  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Ser\-lces  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,450,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (5504: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,100,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$286,950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $273,800,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Senices  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,400,000,000. 

( 14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,850,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000: 


authority, 


authority. 
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(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget 

(115.000.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,000,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances  (920): 
(A)  New  budget 

-$1,050,000,000: 
(B)OuUays.  -$850,000,000. 

(19)  Ondistributed    Offsetting 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$43,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$43,650,000,000. 

Sec.  203  (a).  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$60,900,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $99,100.000.p00. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,250,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  all(x;ations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,850,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,950,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,950,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -$850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

( 6 )  Agriculture  ( 350 ): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$19,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,650,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $40.10a000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$350,000,000: 
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(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $750,000,000: 
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econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
lunity  and  Regional  Develop- 
direct      loan      obligations. 


(C)  New 
mitments, 

(9)  Cor 
ment  (450):  I 

(A)  NeV 
$1.950.000.( 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $500J0O0.0O0: 

(C)  New  ^condary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$850,000,1 

(B)  New  rtrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,290,000,000: 

(C)  New  tecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, t/t. 

(11)  Healt  1(550): 

(A)  Net'  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  i^rimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100^00,000: 

(C)  New  econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $  I. 

(12)  Incon  e  Security  (600): 

(A)  Net  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,050,000,01 10: 

(B)  New  irimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $18,1  [)0.000,000: 

(C)  New  I  econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $  I. 

(13)  Veter  ins  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  Ne^  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000.040: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $20,960,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $i. 

(14)  Admii  listration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  di  rect  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  jrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  I  econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1 1. 

(15)  (Senei  al  Government  (800): 

(A)  Neil  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  [  rimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  I  econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1 1. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  Nev  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000 

(B)  New  [  rimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  I  econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1  K 

(17)  Inter*  St  (900): 

(A)  New  dl  rect  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  I  econdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1  . 

(18)  Allow  inces  (920): 

(A)  New  di  rect  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  if-imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1  . 

(19)  Und^tributed 
(950): 

(A)  New  d^ect  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  if-imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1 . 

(c)  It  is  th  ^  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  at  d  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriation^  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 


Offsetting    Receipts 


year  1983  the  oif-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $31,050,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  t<i  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$29,850,000,000.  [lew  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  ti)  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$99,100,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  comifiitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,250,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  pongress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  198 

Fiscal  year  198 
and  the  amour 
levels  of   Federal 
creased  is  as  folli>ws: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $51,650,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $66,550,000,000: 

(2)  the  level  ol  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows:       J 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $888,400,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  19^5:  $952,850,000,000: 

(3)  the  level  dt  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows:  J 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $826,400,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1986:  $881,200,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 


Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 


$753,650,000,000: 
$846,550,000,000: 
by  which  the  aggregate 
revenues  should   be   in- 


is: 

Fiscal^  year  198 
Fiscal' year  198 
(5)  the  level 

lows: 
Fiscal  year  198 
Fiscal  year  198 

and  the  amour 


:  $72,750,000,000: 
:  $34,650,000,000; 
the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 


authority. 


authority. 


$1,404,450,000,000: 
$1,490,800,000,000: 
of  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  6n  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,004,450,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,090,800,000,000: 
Sec.  205.  Baseti  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  <  f  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  tola    budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  :  985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  levdl  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functionajl  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National 
Fiscal  year  19i 

(A)  New 
$268,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $ 
Fiscal  year  191 

(A)  New 
$295,950,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $: 

(2)  Intematioi 
Fiscal  year  191 

,  (A)  New  budgi 
(B)  Outlays,  $]J2,300.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  198^: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $lh.300.000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  19811: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,750,000,000; 

.750.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000 

(4)  Energy  (27( ): 
Fiscal  year  198)l: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $^050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  198fc: 

(A)  New  budge  ;  authority,  $4,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $a|.850.000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300) 

Fiscal  year  198|l: 


Mense  (050): 


budget 

35,350.000,000. 

budget 

S5.950.000.000. 
\\  Affairs  (150): 


authority.  $16,800,000,000: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,850,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,250,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $81,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $89,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $94,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $101,250,000,000. 
v'12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$314,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $290,050,000,000. 
•   Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$344,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $312,400,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
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Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$119,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $119,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$110,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $110,850,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    ReceipU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$49,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$49,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$50,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$50,850,000,000. 

TITLE    III— PROVIDING    RECONCILIA- 
TION    INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Reconciliation  Instructions 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  30irb)(2)  of 

the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficiU  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $661,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$661,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(B)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $212,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $212,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unaccepUbly  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $691,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$691,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $1,228,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,228,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
cepUbly high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$697,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $73,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $101,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 


and    $97,000,000    in    budget   authority    and 
$97,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $60,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $60,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $68,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $77,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$77,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $2,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$4,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(G)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$4,000,000  and  outlays  by  i4.000.000  in  fiscal 
year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  $15,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $27,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $27,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $273,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$242,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$925,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $538,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,648,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Vet^^ans"  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $171,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $171,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $187,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and- 
$195,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(J)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $334,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $2,489,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $205,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,576,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $267,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,160,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 
and 

(K)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
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to  increase  revenue  by  931.700.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  reve- 
nues of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $66,550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $393,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,548,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
accepUbly  high  budget  deficits  In  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$270,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,641,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $339,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,232,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $31,700,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $66,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$207,000,000  and  outlays  by  $207,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  $530,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $530,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $661,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority aod  $661,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985: 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $213,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $213,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unaccepuble  high  budget  deficite  in 
future  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$694,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$694,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,232,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,232,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(E)  the  Senate  Conmiittee  on  Banking 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $190,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$785,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
cepUble  high  budget  deficits  in  future  years 
requires  additional  savings  of  $100,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $797,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $104,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $791,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(P)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  TransporUtion  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000  000 
m  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress 
finds  that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably 
high  budget  deficits  in  future  years  requires 
additional  savings  of  $15,000,000  In  budget 
authority  and  $15,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  $27,000,000  in  budget 
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$27,000,000    in    outlays    in 


authority'    and 
fiscal  yekr  1985: 

(G)  thfe  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations ihall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  By  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  fur- 
ther, th*  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  J^ars  requires  additional  savings  of 
$2,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$8.000.00|0  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $4^0.000  in  budget  authority  and 
tl5.000.apO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(H)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  tMe  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  lending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $270,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  fuAher.  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect jof  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  fiJture  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $140,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$917,000,900  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $53<0O0.OO0  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,633,009,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985- 
and 

(I)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  1  tesources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  withi  n  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  red  uce  spending  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduc<  budget  authority  by  $73.000  000 
and  outlays  by  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  fur  her,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  )f  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  fu  ure  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $1  )1.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$101,000,(100  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $97.()00,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$97,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  30;  The  committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301(fV)-(I)  and  302(C)-(I)  shall  submit 
their  rec(  mmendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bidget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
Those  re<  Dmmendations  shall  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  changes  required  by  such 
subsection.  After  receiving  those  recommen- 
dations, the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
shall  repo  rt  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  rec 


onciliatloi  bill  or  resolution  or  both  carry- 
ing out  all  such  recommendations  without 
any  subst4ntive  revision. 

DEFERRED  ENROLLMENT 

Sec  304   In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
no  bill  or  i  esolution  providing 


(1)  new 
1983.  or 

(2)  new 
section 
Budget 


spending  authority  described  in 
4(l(c)(2HC)   of   the   Congressional 
A;t    first   effective   In   fiscal    year 
1983— whi(  h  exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  su  >division  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budge    authority  or  new  spending  au- 
thority  mide   pursuant   to  section   302   of 
such  Act  !  hall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
completed  action  on  the  second 
resolution    on    the   budget   re- 
>e  reported  under  section  310  of 


gress  has 
concurrent 
quired  to 
such  Act. 


(1)  new 
1983:  or 

(2)  new 


budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 


302(b)  REPORT 

Sec.  305.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  RepresenUtlves  or  the  Senate 
to  considei  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment there  to.  providing 


)udget  authority  for  fiscal  year 


spending  authority  described  in 
section  401  ;c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocat  ons  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302  b)  of  the  Budget  Act 
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Sec.  306.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  If  Com  tress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility ^nd  reduces  projected  budget 
deficiu  In  a  Substantial  and  permanent  way. 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  ihall  reevaluate  its  moneUry 
targete  In  on  ler  to  assure  that  they  are  fully 
complement!  ry  to  a  new  and  more  re- 
strained f  iscs  1  policy. 

AMENDMENT  [N  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  1  y  MR.  MILLER  OF  CALIFORNIA 

Mr.    Mil  LER    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  i  )f  a  substitute. 
The  Cler*  read  as  follows: 
Amendmen :  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Miller  of  California:  Strike 
out  all  after  ;he  resolving  clause  and  insert 
In  lieu  ther^  r  the  following: 
TITLE  I-RE  VISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BtnXJET  FOR   THE   UNITED 
STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 
FISCAL  YBAR  1982 

Sec.  101.  Tie  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  th«  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con 
Res.  50  of  tht  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  yeaf  beginning  on  October  1.  1981 
Sec  102(a)(il).  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $622.8(>0.000.000.  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $200,000,000. 

(2)  The  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $784.5O0;0O0.00O. 

(3)  The  levfel  of  total  budget  outlays  Is 
$743,900,000  "*■" 

(4)  The   aiAount   of   the   deficit   in   the 
budget  is  $12lU 00.000.000. 

(5)  The    Idvel    of    the    public    debt    Is 
$1.147.700.000j000.     and     the     amount     by 

tutory   limit   on   such   debt 
•dingly       be       Increased       is 


which  the  s 
should  ace 
$747,700,000 

(6)  The  level 
the  principal 
$63,400,000,00 
primary  com: 
principal  is  $7 


of  total  gross  obligations  for 

amount    of   direct    loans    Is 

and  the  level  of  total  new 

iltments    to   guarantee    loan 

,.-.850.000.000.  and  the  level  of 

total  new  secondary  commitmenU  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  oH  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  ancl  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  detemiines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1981. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: I 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  Ne^  budget  authority. 
$218,200,000,001): 

(B)  Outlays.  |l90.800.000.000. 

(2)  Intematidnal  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays,  in. 450.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250):  I 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (2t0): 

(A)  New  budg  et  authority.  $4,750,000  000' 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,400,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  \  12.850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budgfet  authority,  $9,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  l|13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    EXevelop- 
ment  (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,750,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  '  authority. 
$261,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $251,850,000,000: 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,350,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,250,000,000. 

TITLE  II— SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND 
1985 

Sec  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 

and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 

the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 

for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 

.1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$645,000,000,000,  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $000,000,000: 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $739,500,000,000: 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$754,400,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $109,400,000,000; 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,285,550,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$885,550,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$175,800,000,000: 


(B)  Outlays.  $191,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,600,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 
(3)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,900,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,800,000,000: 
(B>  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $78,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600); 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$260,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $259,200,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$115,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,700,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$400,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950); 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

-  $39,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$39,500,000,000. 

Sec  203.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984;$702.000.000.000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $780,000,000,000. 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should   be   in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984;  $000,000,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1985;  $000,000,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $749,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $731,200,000,000. 

-  (3)  the  level  of  the  total  budget  outlays  is 
as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1984;  $759,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $752,500,000,000. 


(4)(A)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $57,400,000,000. 

(B)  the  amount  of  the  surplus  in  the 
budget  is: 

Fiscal  year  1985;  $27,500,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,404,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,490,880,000,000. 

and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  t>e  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984;  $1,004,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,090,800,000,000. 

Sec  204.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$191,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $191,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$187,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $192,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150); 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $.11,900,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $3,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,400,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300); 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,300,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985; 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $14,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 
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(9)    Community    and   Regional    Develop 
ment  (450); 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

<A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays,  $8,700,000,000. 
(10).  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,100,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $29,700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  CS50): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $78,400,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $81,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $78,200,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,200,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$259,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $262,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$260,400,000,000: 
(B>  Outlays.  $267,800,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,100,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,200,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000  000- 
(B>  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850); 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,800,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

.//!*„         ^**  budget  authority, 

$119,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $119,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

,,^A\         ^**  budget  authority. 

$108,300,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays.  $108,300,000,000. 

( 18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$500.000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  -$400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985; 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$1,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,400,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

yVOQ)'. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$45,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,200,000,000. 
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Fiscal  ]  ear  1985: 
(A) 


authority. 


New  budget 

$47,800^000.000: 
(B)Ou(lays.  -$47,800,000,000. 
TITLE      II-PROVIDING     RECONCIIJA- 
TION    INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENPOBCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A  —Reconciliation  Instructions 
Sec.  30;  .  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budgi  't  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  tauthority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(  :)  of  the  Budget  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,600,000,000 
and  to  in  rease  outlays  by  $2,250,000,000  in 
fiscal  yea^  1983.  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2.2S0J)00.000  and  to  increase  outlays  by 
$3,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  to 
reduce  bi  dget  authority  by  $3,400,000,000 
and  to  in(  rease  outlays  by  $3,750,000,000  in 
fiscal  yeai  1985: 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdictio  n  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spenling  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401«)(2)<C)  of  the  Budget  Act.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$600,000.0  K)  and  outlays  by  $600,000,000  in 
fiscal  yeir  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$1.700.000j000  and  outlays  by  $1,700,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget  authority  by 
$2.900.000/)00  and  outlays  by  $2,900,000  000 
in  fiscal  y^ar  1985; 

(C)  thelHouse  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  thi  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  prof ide  spending  authority  as  defined 
In  section!  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
sufficient  jto  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,040  and  outlays  by  $400,000,000  in 
fiscal  ye4r  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$950,000.01)0  and  outlays  by  $950,000,000  in 
fiscal  yea*  1984  and  budget  authority  by 
$950,000,000  and  outlays  by  $950,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  11985: 

(D)  the  kouse  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  th«  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  proi  ide  spending  authority  as  defined 
m  section  i401(c)(2)(C)  on  the  Budget  Act. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1, 200.000.^)00  and  outlays  by  $3,000,000,000 
in  fiscal  jear  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$2,600,000.^00  and  outlays  by  $6,500,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget  authority  by 
$4.850.000,>00  and  outlays  by 
$11.200.0001,000  in  fiscal  vear  1985; 

(E)  the  iiouse  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Sfervice  shall  report  changes  in  law 
withm  thej  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  defined 
m  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
sufficient  ko  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$000.000.0ap  and  outlays  by  $700,000  000  in 
fiscal  yeal-  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$0OO.0O0.0OD  and  outlays  by  $2,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget  authority  by 
$000,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,850.000  000 
in  fiscal  ye$r  1985; 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  Report  changes  In  law  within  the 
jurisdlctiom  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)J2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act.  suffi- 
cient to  [reduce  budget  authority  by 
$150,000.00^  and  outlays  by  $150,000,000  in 
fiscal  yea«  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$300,000,004  and  outlays  by  $300,000,000  In 
fiscal  year :  1984  and  budget  authority  by 
$500,000,001  and  outlays  by  $500,000  000  In 
fiscal  year  1985: 

(G)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  sha:  I  report  changes  in  law  within 
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the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spen  ling  authority  as  defined  In 
section  401(c)  2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act.  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$550,000,000  (jjd  outlays  by  $14,800,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$1,150,000,000  and  outlays  by 

$31,650,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984  and 
budget  authority  by  $1,650,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $52.80^.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  A«t— 

(A)  the  Senkte  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  In  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  oi  the  Budget  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,650,000,000 
and  to  Increase  outlays  by  $2,200,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $2.850,00O.fO0  and  to  increase  outlays  by 
$3.550.000.000 1  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  to 
authority  by  $4,350,000,000 
outlays  by  $2,800,000,000  In 


reduce  budget 
and  to  increa 
fiscal  year  198 
(B)  the  Sena 
Ices  shall  rer 


:e  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 

^grt  changes  In  law  within  the 

jurisdiction  ol  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  j  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)OC)  of  the  Budget  Act.  suffi- 
cient to  re(iuce  budget  authority  by 
$600,000,000  ahd  outlays  by  $600,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$1,700,000,000  fend  outlays  by  $1,700,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  (984  and  budget  authority  by 
$2,900,000,000  Bnd  outlays  by  $2,900,000  000 
in  fiscal  year  l685; 

(C)  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  sBall  report  changes  In  law 
within  the  ju^-isdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  (pending  authority  as  defined 
in  section  401Cc)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act. 
sufficient  to  Reduce  budget  authority  by 
$000,000,000  a^d  outlays  by  $700,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$000,000,000  aiid  outlays  by  $2,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget  authority  by 
$000,000,000  ahd  outlays  by  $3,850.000  000 
In  fiscal  year  1$85; 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  thd  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  sectloh  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  sufficient ;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $350,000.00(1  and  outlays  by  $650,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  I  1983.  budget  authority  by 
$600,000,000  aijd  outlays  by  $1,200,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1B84  and  budget  authority  by 
$000,000,000  arid  outlays  by  $950,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1985| 

(E)  the  Senat 
fairs  shall  repo 
jurisdiction  of 

,vide  spending 
tion  410(c)(2)(( 
cient     to     red^ 
$150,000,000 
fiscal     year     1( 
$300,000,000 
fiscal   year   198i 
$500,000,000  ani 
fiscal  year  19853 

(F)  the  Senlte  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  ch^ges  In  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  thai  committee  which  provide 
spending  authiirity  as  defined  In  section 
410(c)(2KC)  of  Ihe  Budget  Act.  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  tuthority  by  $2,150,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $16,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  budget  authority  by  $4,450,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $34,960,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  budget  aut  lority  by  $7,550,000,000  and 


!  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
rt  changes  in  law  within  the 
[that  committee  which  pro- 
authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
p  of  the  Budget  Act.  suffi- 
•ce     budget     authority     by 
I  outlays  by  $150,000,000  in 
|83.     budget     authority     by 
outlays  by  $300,000,000  in 
and   budget  authority   by 
outlays  by  $500,000,000  in 
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outlays  by  $58,700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

Sic.  303.  The  Committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301(A)-(F)  and  302(A)-(E)  must 
submit  their  reconmtendations  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  their  respective 
Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  changes  re- 
quired by  such  sul>section.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

Pakt  B— Enporcemknt  Measures 
deterred  enrollment 

Sxc.  304.  No  bill  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  In 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983— which  exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  sutxlivision  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  or  new  spending  au- 
thority made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act,  and  on  any  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion required  by  such  resolution. 

30a(b)  REPORT 

Sec.  305.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing- 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  Its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Sec.  306.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  CongicbS  acts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  reduces  projected  budget 
deficits  in  a  substantial  and  permanent  way. 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  shall  reevaluate  its  monetary 
'targets  in  order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully 
complementary  to  a  new.  and  more  re- 
strained fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
(»nsidered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Miller)  is  recog- 
nized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  16  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
Rules  Committee  for  providing  me 
with  this  time  to  present  an  honest, 
straightforward  and  nonpartisan 
effort  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget 
and  a  $27  billion  surplus  by  1985. 

During  the  next  hour,  with  your  co- 
operation, I  will  be  able  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  and  to  the  American 


people  that  the  budget  process  need 
not  be  incomprehensible  to  the  aver- 
age citizen.  Nor  must  it  contain  enor- 
mous uncontrollable  deficits  for  years 
to  come. 

The  fact  is  that  the  budget  is  only  as 
uncontrollable  as  the  Congress  desires 
to  make  it. 

The  pay-as-you-go  budget  brings 
that  process  under  control.  I  ask  each 
of  my  colleagues  that  the  rule  which 
was  approved  overwhelmingly  on 
Friday  be  respected  and  that  I  be  per- 
mitted to  walk  the  House  through  my 
proposal  within  the  hour  accorded  me 
for  that  purpose. 

With  your  cooperation  and  atten- 
tion, it  will  be  clear  at  the  end  of  that 
hour  that  we  have  the  means  at  our 
disposal  today  by  restraining  spending, 
continuing  oversight,  and  having  the 
courage  to  raise  revenues  when  re- 
quired, to  cut  deeply  into  the  deficit, 
achieve  a  budget  surplus  and  restore 
vitality  to  the  American  economy. 

This  is  a  difficult  task  to  complete 
within  1  hour  because  I  must  explain 
both  my  substitute  and  the  four  essen- 
tial amendments  thereto. 

I  request  that  my  colleagues  allow 
me  to  illustrate  the  pay-as-you-go 
process.  When  I  am  finished  describ- 
ing the  procedure,  they  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  or  against 
this  budget  as  they  see  fit. 

Let  me  begin  by  assuring  my  col- 
leagues and  the  American  people  that 
this  is  an  honest  and  a  straightfor- 
ward budget.  Every  number  has  been 
certified  as  accurate  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office. 

There  are  no  unwarranted  assump- 
tions about  revenues,  and  there  are  no 
optimistic  predictions  about  the  econo- 
my. There  are  no  guesses  as  to  wheth- 
er the  Congress  is  willing  to  scale  back 
the  tax  cut  or  raise  new  revenues. 

Pay-as-you-go  addresses  the  budget, 
the  deficit,  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions of  this  Nation  as  they  are,  not  as 
I  would  like  them  to  be. 

In  doing  so,  my  budget  plan  pre- 
serves the  authority  and  the  preroga- 
tives of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
Appropriations,  and  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  of  this  House.  The 
adoption  of  the  pay-as-you-go  budget 
would  be  a  historic  moment  for  the 
Congress  because  at  that  moment  we 
will  have  torn  up  the  national  credit 
card.  We  will  tell  our  constituents  that 
we  will  no  longer  hide  from  the  true 
cost  of  running  this  Government.  We 
will  tell  the  taxpayers  of  this  country 
the  true  cost  of  providing  essential 
services  and  activities  of  this  Govern- 
ment, instead  of  passing  along  a  multi- 
billion-dollar  bill  to  future  genera- 
tions. 

No  longer  will  we  use  the  deficit  to 
conceal  excess  waste,  unpopular  pro- 
grams, special-interest  benefits,  or  out- 
dated and  lavish  programs  that  the 
economy  cannot  afford,  the  voters  do 
not  support,  or  the  Congress  does  not 
have  the  courage  to  pay  for. 


This  pay-as-you-go  procedure  alone, 
among  the  budgets  we  will  spend  sev- 
eral days  debating,  is  a  nonpartisan 
budget  because  it  treats  all  interests, 
all  programs,  and  all  constituencies  ex- 
actly alike.  Pay-as-you-go  is  based 
upon  the  fundaments^  principle  that 
when  the  Congress  creates  new  pro- 
grams or  expands  existing  ones,  the 
final  test  is  whether  we  have  the  cour- 
age of  our  convictions,  to  go  to  the 
American  people  and  to  ask  them  to 
pay  the  cost  of  those  programs  up 
front. 
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Pay-as-you-go  tells  a  President  that 
when  he  proposes  a  new  program,  be  it 
a  war-on-poverty  or  an  expansion-in- 
defense  spending,  he  must  be  willing 
to  propose  ways  to  pay  for  that  policy 
up  front. 

Yes.  this  is  a  new  approach  to  the 
budget.  For  nearly  40  years  the  Con- 
gress in  every  administration  has 
chosen  a  different  course.  We  have 
never  had  to  choose  between  guns  and 
butter  because  we  could  pay  for  both 
out  of  the  deficit  that  has  now 
reached  more  than  a  trillion  dollars. 

We  have  never  had  to  set  priorities 
because  we  could  fund  all  priorities  by 
sending  the  bill  to  the  future. 

The  result  of  that  policy  is  now 
before  this  Nation:  The  worst  depres- 
sion since  the  1930's.  historic  pro- 
longed high  interest  rates,  the  worst 
unemployment  rate  in  50  years  and  a 
record  number  of  small  business  fail- 
ures. This  is  a  legacy  of  a  failed  eco- 
nomic policy  written  not  Just  by  Re- 
publicans but  Democrats,  too;  not  Just 
by  liberal  spending  but  by  conserva- 
tive spending,  too. 

The  American  people  are  expecting 
more  from  this  Congress  than  partisan 
brick  throwing.  They  want  answers, 
and  to  give  them  those  answers  re- 
quires a  new  process. 

The  financial  markets  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  people  we  represent  do  not 
expect  miracles  from  the  Congress, 
but  they  do  expect  the  truth.  They 
want  us  to  control  Federal  spending 
equitably,  not  by  victimizing  whole 
segments  of  our  population.  They 
want  rational  defense  spending,  not 
waste  in  the  name  of  defense.  They 
want  security  for  the  elderly  and  vital 
services  for  those  who  have  nowhere 
else  to  turn.  And  equally  important, 
whether  liberal  or  conservative,  they 
want  us  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  to 
balance  the  budget. 

The  pay-as-you-go  budget  is  the  only 
budget  proposal  which  meets  these 
goals  now  before  you.  We  have  all  read 
the  multiple  budget  plans  before  us, 
and  we  all  know  that  the  other  plans 
are  being  constantly  redrafted  as  late 
as  last  night  and  this  morning.  We  all 
know  that  every  time  these  budgets 
are  recalculated,  the  deficits  in  them 
get  worse  and  worse. 
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I  would  like  to  explain  to  you  the  re- 
sults of  the  pay-a.-:-you-go  proposal  on 
the  current  budget  situation.  The 
chart  to  my  right  outlines  the  progres- 
sion of  deficits  with  which  this  coun- 
try will  be  saddled  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  fiscal  year  1985. 
As  you  can  see,  in  fiscal  year  1983  we 
are  going  to  be  saddled  with  intoler- 
able deficits,  intolerable  to  the  Ameri- 
can working  people  and  intolerable  to 
the  financial  markets  of  this  country. 
The  pay-as-you-go  proposal  is  the 
smallest  budget  deficit  for  1983  among 
the  House,  Latta,  and  the  Senate  pro- 
posals. 

In  1984  all  the  proposals  make  some 
headway  on  that  deficit.  But  in  fact 
you  win  find  that  the  pay-as-you-go 
proposal  nearly  cuts  the  deficit  in  half 
to  $57.4  billion  in  only  the  second  year 
while  the  House  committee's  deficit 
remains  at  $42  billion,  and  Latta  at 
$85.7  billion  in  debt.  By  1985  under 
pay-as-you-go  we  see  the  dramatic  re- 
sults of  the  Congress  exercising  disci- 
pline and  of  the  Congress  having  the 
courage  of  its  conviction.  If  we  are 
willing  to  pay  for  all  new  spending 
that  we  vote  for,  them  in  1985,  not  ac- 
cording to  George  Miller,  not  accord- 
ing to  some  outside  group,  but  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  that  has  reviewed  each  and 
every  budget  proposal,  we  achieve  a 
$27  V4  billion  surplus.  And  how  have  we 
achieved  that  goal?  Not  by  victimizing 
entire  segments  of  our  society,  not  by 
slashing  defense  spending,  not  by 
doing  away  with  social  security 
COLA'S.  We  have  done  that  by  making 
the  determination  that  we  must  be 
willing  to  explain  the  cost  of  programs 
to  the  American  people  and  we  must 
be  willing  to  raise  the  revenues  or  to 
find  offsetting  savings  in  other  pro- 
grams to  make  up  for  that  new  cost 
above  the  baseline. 

Obviously,  this  decline  in  the  deficit, 
the  establishment  for  the  first  time  of 
a  framework  for  assuring  a  balanced 
budget,  sends  a  signal  that  over  the 
next  3  years  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  is  serious,  that  we  mean 
to  follow  a  procedure  to  assure  that 
people  going  into  the  money  markets 
willfind  that  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  coming  in  for  less  and  less  of 
the  available  credit  each  year.  I  think 
that  is  the  result  that  we  desire.  It  is 
also,  happily,  the  result  that  is  possi- 
ble under  pa^uas-you-go. 

Last  Friday  ^ght  the  Senate  fin- 
ished their  budget  negotiations,  and  as 
they  were  appiktafhing  the  final  vote, 
I  spent  several  hours  describing  pay- 
as-you-go  to  a  half  dozen  Members  of 
the  Senate,  both  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive. What  they  told  me  was  that  they 
regretted  their  own  budget,  a  budget 
that,  when  they  were  all  finished 
slashing  social  programs,  cutting  other 
programs  and  raising  revenues,  they 
still  have  a  $116  billion  deficit.  They 
told  me  that  they  wished  that  they 
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had  Iliad  a  program  with  the  frame- 
work lor  controlling  spending  and  bal- 
ancing the  budget.  They  told  me  that 
they  Wished  they  had  seen  the  pay-as- 
you-gd  program  earlier  in  their  budget 
deliberations. 

Whan  this  debate  is  over  and  the 
House]  has  concluded  its  budget  delib- 
erations, I  sincerely  hope  that  we  will 
not  sriudder  to  read  the  headlines  in 
the  miming  paper.  I  hope  that  we  do 
not  h$ve  to  go  home  to  our  constitu- 
ents aiid  explain  that  we  voted  against 
a  pay-as-you-go  approach  to  the  Fed- 
eral budget  which  would  produce  a  $27 
billionj  surplus  and  an  end  to  the  defi- 
cit byl  1985,  but  instead,  somehow, 
after  all  of  the  deliberations,  we  voted 
for  a  ludget  that  locks  us  into  a  $30 
billion]  a  $40  billion,  or  a  $50  billion 
budged  in  1985.  We  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  dhange  the  budget.  We  have  an 
opportfinity  to  make  the  budget  proc- 
ess f&v-  We  have  an  opportunity  to 
balance  the  budget,  and,  maybe  even 
more  importantly,  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  first  time  to  provide  a 
budget!  process  that  all  Americans  can 
unders  ;and,  that  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress i:an  .understand,  because  it  is 
very  simple.  Over  the  next  couple  of 
days,  V  e  will  be  deciding  onp  issue  and 
one  iss  le  alone:  Are  we  going  to  spend 
more  n  loney  in  1983  than  we  spent  in 
1982?  j\nd  if  the  answer  is  yes.  the 
next  q|uestion  is:  When  will  you  be 
able  to  explain  to  your  constituents 
the  CO  it  of  those  new  expenditures? 
And  dc  you  have  the  courage  of  your 
convict  ons  to  raise  the  revenues  to 
pay  foi  that  new  spending  and  to  end 
this  dn  ,in  on  the  American  public? 

The  >udget  that  can  do  that  is  the 
pay-as-  'ou-go  budget. 

Mr.  itflTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chaintan,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  cc  uple  of  questions? 

Mr.  ^  [ILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  for  a 
questio  i. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  \  he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  I  entleman  has  a  very  innovative 
and  piovocative  approach.  I  simply 
have  oi  le  or  two  concerns  that  I  hope 
the  gen  tleman  can  clear  up  for  me. 

The  "irst  is  that  last  year,  under 
Gramni  -Latta,  we  cut  a  billion  dollars 
out  of  higher  education.  That  was  a 
hurt  th  it  was  already  imposed  because 
of  the  action  of  this  Congress  last 
year. 

Now,  according  to  the  gentleman's 
pay-as-:  ou-go  budget,  the  gentleman 
would  4dd  on  $2.45  for  nondefense  dis- 
cretionary add-backs. 

Mr.  B  [ILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BCITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Even 
if  we  eealt  with  just  that  one  item, 
one-hal '  of  the  gentleman's  add  on  is 
gone. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  is 
that  th  e  gentleman's  approach'  does 
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not  do  anything  to  remedy  some  of 
the  damages  that  we  did  last  year. 

Mr.  MiIler  of  California.  I  recog- 
nize that,  j  if  I  may  respond.  Clearly,  I 
tried  to  ajjply  an  approach  here  that 
has  balanced  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  done,  what  others  have 
done.  If  aai  four  amendments  are  ac- 
cepted, y^u  will  arrive  back  at  the 
basic  position  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  fot-  which  the  gentleman  has  a 
substitute] 

Mr.  MI-TCHELL  of  Maryland.  Is  it 
not  a  basic  assumption  in  your  ap- 
proach, the  pay-as-you-go  budget,  that 
we  are  going  to  see  the  economy  con- 
stantly improving  and,  therefore, 
there  wou|d  be  no  need  for  a  massive 
spending  program,  let  us  say.  for  un- 
employment? 

I  am  no  i  sure  the  economy  is  going 
to  recover  at  that  rate.  Suppose  we  hit 
12  percent  unemployment,  then  before 
we  could  address  that  problem,  we 
would  havs  to  do  something  in  terms 
of  raising  1  axes. 

Mr.  MIL  LER  of  California.  Obvious- 
ly the  deficit  is  still  available  to  the 
Congress  if  that  is  where  they  choose 
to  go.  Bu  .  under  this  proposal,  you 
would  havi ;  to  determine  how  it  is  you 
are  going  o  have  to  pay  for  any  new 
spending.  Perhaps  that  money,  if  we 
reached  12  percent  unemployment, 
will  have  to  come  out  of  military 
spending,  because  my  proposal,  like 
yours,  all(ws  transfers  within  func- 
tions, but  1  :eeps  you  from  dipping  into 
the  deficit. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  Gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  I  congratulate 
the  gentleihan  from  California  on  his 
amendment  that  he  has  submitted 
today,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  that 
amendment.  ^ 

The  gentleman  has  given  us  the  op- 
portunity tio  vote  for  an  important  in- 
novation in  the  budget  process. 

When  I  pegan  serving  my  first  term 
as  a  Member  of  Congress  In  1969. 
Members  from  the  South  would  vote 
for  Federal  spending  that  was  popular 
back  homet  like  farm  programs,  and 
vote  agains  L  spending  revenues  for  un- 
popular ou  lays  such  as  Federal  aid  to 
the  cities.  I  Iter  adjournment  each  ses- 
sion, the  R(  tpresentatives  would  return 
to  their  co:  istituencies  to  bemoan  the 
fact  that  t^e  Federal  budget  was  not 
balanced. 

This  practice  led  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Budbet  and  Impoundment  Act 
of  1974  wl  ich  is  the  vehicle  we"  are 
using  today  to  better  manage  congres- 
sional actio  1  on  the  budget. 

The  Budiret  Act  sets  the  stage  for 
debating  nntional  priorities,  resulting 
in  the  budget  procedure  becoming  a 
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major  instrument  in  national  econom- 
ic policy. 

Moderate  success  has  been  achieved 
in  coming  to  grips  with  the  spending 
side  of  the  Federal  budget.  But.  the 
spotlight  of  public  attention  focuses 
on  spending  with  little  notice  given  to 
the  revenue  side  of  the  ledger. 

Meanwhile,  debate  rages  across  the 
Nation  for  the  calling  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention,  with  only  a  few 
States  needed  for  that  convention  to 
become  a  reality.  It  is  almost  a  daily 
occurrence  for  Members  of  Congress 
to  speak  in  support  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

The  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Miller,  to  freeze 
spending  at  the  fiscal  1982  levels  and 
requiring  thereafter  that  all  future 
spending  be  accompanied  by  revenue 
measures  is  another  useful  tool  which 
would  assist  Congress  in  getting  a 
handle  on  the  Federal  budget. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks. ) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
California,  and  I  would  just  like  to  say 
that  I  think  this  is  a  brilliant  proposal. 
I  am  only  sorry  that  it  does  not  come 
at  the  end  of  all  of  the  rhetoric  rather 
than  at  the  beginning,  because  then  I 
think  Its  brilliance  would  show 
through. 

I  know  that  one  of  the  things  that 
strikes  me.  I  wish  we  could  just  do 
"givens"  before  we  started  this 
debate— a  given  that  everybody  hates 
.deficits,  a  given  that  everyone  hates 
inflation,  a  given  that  everybody 
wants  to  get  the  economy  on  the  right 
track,  because  we  are  going  to  hear 
more  about  that  than  we  ever  wanted 
to  hear. 

But  the  problem  is.  every  other  proc- 
ess that  we  have  come  up  with  we 
have  been  able  to  circumvent,  and  I 
think  the  public  cannot  figure  out 
why.  We  have  had  budgets  before  with 
smaller  deficits.  We  just  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  If  we  had  a  constitutional 
amendment,  you  would  have  to  have 
an  escape  valve,  and  you  know  we 
would  escape  every  single  time. 

So  I  think  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia is  to  be  commended  because  he 
has  truly  dealt  with  that  whole  proc- 
ess. 

Mr.  MILL£:r  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,   and   I   rise  simply,   Mr. 


Chairman,  to  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  bringing  this  Idea  to  us 
at  this  time.  I  think  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  interested  in  one 
thing  over  and  above  everything  else: 
Cut  the  deficits. 

I  think  that  the  gentleman  has 
brought  to  us  this  afternoon  a  proposi- 
tion that  we  can  all  agree  with.  My 
own  State  of  Texas  has  this  type  of  a 
system  built  into  our  Constitution.  We 
do  not  spend  one  dime  more  than  we 
see  coming  In.  And  this  is  the  way  the 
Federal  Government  ought  to  be  run. 
If  we  want  a  program,  we  ought  to  pay 
for  it.  If  we  do  not  want  to  pay  for  it, 
we  should  not  have  that  program. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman.  This  is 
the  only  plan  that  I  have  seen  to  date 
that  will  come  closer  to  balancing  the 
budget,  and  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COELHO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  just  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Miller) 
for  the  job  he  has  done  here.  It  is  an 
approach  that  a  lot  of  us  have  been 
looking  for.  I  compliment  him  for  it. 
and  I  intend  to  support  it. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I,  too, 
want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  compli- 
menting the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. In  my  judgment,  this  is  the  only 
amendment  that  is  being  offered  that 
will  guarantee  a  balanced  budget  by 
1985  and  a  $27.5  billion  surplus  accord- 
ing to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  It  will  certainly  direct  us  to  put 
our  fiscal  house  in  order. 

I  intend  to  support  the  gentleman's 
proposal. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 
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Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
for  his  approach  to  this  budget  dilem- 
ma and  I  would  like  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  join  in  the  commendation 
process  and  ask  the  gentleman  if  he 
has  examined  the  Fauntroy  substitute, 
because  I  intend  to  support  his  if  he 
intends  to  support  that  one? 


Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Clearly 
on  a  philosophical  basis,  that  is  the 
only  other  place  the  gentleman  could 
go  if  my  approach  is  not  accepted  be- 
cause if  we  are  going  to  engage  in  the 
other  game,  I  would  rather  play  on 
the  gentleman's  turf. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  would  like  to 
speak  now  really  in  support  of  the 
Miller  proposal  because  I  think  it  is  in- 
genious and  I  like  where  he  is  coming 
from  and  I  will  conclude  my  remarks 
on  that  positive  note. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  I  think  he  has  a 
very  practical  approach,  a  very-valua- 
ble approach,  and  I  intend  to  support 
it. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  want  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  his  fine  commonsense  ap- 
proach and  tdUet  him  know  that  I  sup- 
port his  budgK^  and  hope  tt»at  the 
House  will  also. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  MrTXlTalrman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  think  this  plan  is  its  mere  simplici- 
ty can  be  understood,  recognizing  the 
fact  that  in  our  economy  the  means 
that  we  are  using  to  run  this  Gover- 
ment,  our  house  is  not  in  order. 

Coming  forth  with  this  plan,  I  think 
anybody  who  considers  himself  a  fiscal 
conservative  certainly  has  to  give  seri- 
ous consideration  to  it.  I  urge  its  pas- 
sage so  that  this  plan  can  be  a  stand- 
ard by  which  we  consider  the  many 
other  budget  resolutions  before  us  and 
I  commend  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MILLER)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 
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I  again  want  to  Join  my  many  col- 
leagues who  have  risen  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  approach. 

Having  served  for  12  years  in  the 
State  legislature,  this  is  certainly  the 
approach  that  we  took.  It  is.  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexan- 
der) said,  exactly  putting  our  rhetoric 
and  our  dollars  together,  and  I  think 
that  is  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  think 
that  is  what  the  American  people 
expect.  I  think  that  is  what  they  de- 
serve. 

It  seems  to  me  this  is  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  bririg  rationality  to  the 
process  of  budgeting  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  have  some  questions  about  the 
level  of  funding  that  the  gentleman 
provides  in  certain  accounts. 

What,  for  example,  happens  to  the 
defense  budget  under  tV  gentleman's 
proposal? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Under 
my  proposal  the  defense  budget  is 
given  a  5-percent  real  dollar  increase 
over  and  above  the  1982  base  line  ex- 
penditures, which  I  think  puts  me 
about  half  a  billion  higher  than  the 
Jones  proposal  and  about  $1.7  billion 
under  the  Latta  proposal. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  What  happens  to  rev- 
enues under  the  gentleman's  proposal? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  the 
proposal  were  considered  in  its  entire- 
ty, we  would  be  directing  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  raise  roughly 
$38  billion  overall  all  in  new  revenues, 
because  if  you  vote  for  these  amend- 
ments you  are  also  directing  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  the  COLA'S,  defense,  and  the 
add-backs  in  nondefense  entitlements. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  This  package  includes 
almost  $38  billion  in  revenue  in- 
creases? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
right  but  only  if  Congress  votes  to  In- 
crease spending  by  that  amount.  My 
plan  does  not  add  a  single  new  dollar 
to  the  deficit,  unlike  all  other  budget 
plans. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  What  would  be  the 
total  add-on  in  revenues  over  the  next 
3  years? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  believe 
on  a  3-year  projection,  CBO  says  $125 
billion  over  3  years  at  the  most.  Of 
course,  we  could  accelerate  on  the  def- 
icit even  faster  if  the  economy  im- 
proves more  quickly  as  a  result  of 
lower  deficits  and  restraints  on  spend- 
ing. If  Congress  does  not  choose  to 
spend  new  money,  there  is  no  mandate 
to  raise  any  new  revenues.  Unlike 
their  budgets  which  spend  new  money, 
raise  new   taxes,   and   still   result    in 


huge  di  >ficits.  my  plan  limits  new  taxes 
to  the  amount  needed  to  offset  new 
spendii  g.  and  results  in  a  surplus  of 
$27  bill  on  in  1985. 

Mr.  C  HENEY.  I  would  simply  rise  in 
opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MlixER)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  [MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaimian.  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minute  i. 

Mr.  C  hairman,  we  are  under  a  very 
peculia  •  rule  here,  because  we  noW^ 
have  m  t  four  amendments  to  this  base 
line.  It  s  very  clear  if  we  choose  to  dis- 
cuss tlje  base  line  further,  we  will 
simply  not  have  time  to  vote  on  the 
amendments.  I  am  sorry  we  are  put  in 
that  situation.  I  have  discussed  with 
both  the  majority  leadership  and  the 
minority  leadership  that  we  consider 
ndments  en  bloc  and  then,  by 
us  consent,  that  the  substi- 
amended  by  those  amend- 
n  that  way.  we  can  continue 
te  and  if  people  have  serious 
with  one  facet  of  the  pro- 
the  other,  they  can  go  on 
xpressing  that, 
airman,  I  would  like  to  make 
a  unanitnous-consent  request  that,  as  I 
said,  ha^  been  discussed  with  both  the 
majoritlr  and  minority.  I  ask  unani- 
mous onsent  that  the  Miller  substi- 
tute be  considered  as  amended  as  by 
the  fou  amendments  which  have  been 
published  in  the  Record  a  week  ago 
today. 

The  C  HAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  Chi  ,ir  understand  that  the  gentle- 
man by  his  unanimous-consent  request 
asks  th  It  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc? 

Mr.  *«LLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairm  m.  I  am  asking  that  the  substi- 
tute be  considered  as  amended  by  the 
amendif  ents  published  in  the  Record 
a  week  ago. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlenan  has  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  his  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  unended  and  modified? 

The  t  !xt  of  the  modifications  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute ofi  ered  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  No.   1  Offered  by  Mr.  Miller 

OF  Cal}fornia  to  the  Amendment  (in  the 
OF  A  Substitute) 

line     ,  increase  the  level  of  Peder- 
fiscal     year     1983     by 


Naturi 
Page  5 


al     revenues     for 
$11,000.0)0.000. 

Page  5,  line  .  increase  the  net  amount  by 
which  th  e  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues sho  ild  be  increased  fir  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $11.0(1  9.000.000.  I 

Page  5  line  .  increas^he  level  of  total 
budget  (utlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$11,000.0)0.000 

Page  8  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Cj  tegory  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$11,000.0)0.000. 

Page  9,  line  .  increase  the  level  of  Peaer- 
al  revei  lues  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$22,300.0  >0.000 


Page  23.  lij  le 
instructions  for 
Ways         an  1 
-$14,800,000.  )00' 
•■$3,800,000.0  )0". 

Page  23.  Hi  le 
instructions  for 
Ways         anp 
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Page  9.  linfe  ,  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenue  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$35.2S0.000.C  OO. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  Be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1984 
by  $22.300.0<  0.000. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  )t>e  increased  for  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $35,250.0(10,000. 

Page  10.  lii  le  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
budget  outUys  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$22,300,000.0  DO 

Page  10.  line 
budget    outl  nys 
$35,250,000.0  M. 

Page  14,  Hi  le  ,  increase  outlays  for  F\inc- 
tional  Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$22,300,000.0)0. 

Page  14.  lii»e  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$35.25O.0O0.0P0. 

.  (relating  to  reconciliation 

the  House  Committee  on 

Means)         strike         out 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


.  increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1985    by 


.  (relating  to  reconciliation 
the  House  Committee  on 
Means)         strike         out 
••$31,650,000,000  •  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$9.35O,OOO.O0O'. 

.  (relating  to  reconciliation 

the  House  Committee  on 

Means)         strike         out 

and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 


Page  23.  lii  le 
instructions   for 
Ways         ani  i 
'•$52,800,000.  )00' 
••$17,550,000.  )00 

Page  23.  line  ,  insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions for  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  following:  ••;  further, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  Changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  th^t  committee  sufficient  to  raise 
revenues  by  $11,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  $22.300  000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$35,250,000.0)0  in  fiscal  year  1985'. 

Page  29.  lit  e     ,  (relating  to  reconciliation 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on 


instructions 
Finance)   strike   out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 


Page  29,  lire      .  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions   Tor  the  Senate  Committee  on 


Finance)  str  ke   out    •$34,950,000,000' 
insert  in  lieu  {thereof  ••$12.650.0O0.000^. 


Page  29,  lire  ,  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  Tor  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Finance)  str  ke  out  '$58,700,000,000  •  and 
insert  in  lieu 

Page  29,  lihe 
colon  at  the 


••$16.400.000,000' 
•$5,40O.00O.0O0'. 


and 


and 


thereof  '$23,450,000,000' 

insert  before  the  semi- 
end  of  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions fo(  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance the  following:  •;  further,  the  Senate 
Committee  o  i  Finance  shall  report  changes 
in  law  withii  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  raise  revenues  by 
$11,000,000.0110  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
$22.300.000.0W  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$35,250,000.0^0  in  fiscal  year  1985' 

Amendment  fto.  2  Offered  by  Mr.  Miller 
OF  California  to  the  Amendment  (in  the 
Substitute) 


,  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
for     fiscal     year     1983     by 


Nature  of  i 

Page  5.  line 
al  revenues 
$22,800,000.0^0 

Page  5.  line  ,  increase  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  I  e  increased  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $22,800,00  (.000. 
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Page  5.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$68,000,000,000. 

,  increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1983    by 


Page  S.  line 
budget    outlays 
$22,800,000,000. 

Page  6.  line 


Page  5,  line  .  increase  the  level  of  toUl 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$5,000,000,000. 

,  increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1983    by 


.  _^_  ..  .  increase  new  budget  au- 

thorUy   for  Functional  Category  (050)   for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $68,000,000,000. 

Page  6.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (050)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$22,800,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$47,400,000,000. 

Page  9,  line  .  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$77,600,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  Increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1984 
by  $47,400,000,000. 

Page  ».  line  .  Increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $77,600,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$81,600,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  .  Increase  the  level  of  toUl 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$118,000,000,000. 

,  increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1984    by 


Page  5.  line 
budget    outlays 
$2,700,000,000. 

Page  6.  line 


increase  new  budget  au- 
(050)  for 


Page  10.  line 
budget    outlays 
$47,400,000,000. 

Page  10,  line 
budget    outlays 
$77,600,000,000. 

Page  11.  line 


,  increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1985    by 


.  _„, ,  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (050)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $81,600,000,000. 

Page  11.  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (050)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $118,000,000,000. 

Page  11.  linie  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (050)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$47,400,000,000. 

Page  11.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (050)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$77,600,000,000. 

Page  23,  line  ,  insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions for  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  following:  •;  further, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  raise 
revenues  by  an  additional  $22,800,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  an  additional 
$47,400.00.000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  an 
additional  $77,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985'. 

Page  29.  line  .  Insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance the  following:  •;  further,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  raise  revenues  by  an  ad- 
ditional $22,800,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
an  additional  $47,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  an  additional  $77,600,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985". 

Amendment  No.  3  Offered  by  Mr.  Miller 

OF  California  to  the  Amendment  (in  the 

Nature  of  a  SuBSTinrrE) 

Page  5.  line  .  Increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$2,700,000,000. 

Page  5,  line  ,  Increase  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federar  reve- 
nues should  be  Increased  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $2,700,000,000. 


thorlty  for  Functional  Category 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $400,000,000. 

Page  7,  line  ,  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority tor  Functional  Category  (500)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $150,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (550)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,600,000,000. 

Page  8,  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (600)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $2,800,000,000. 

Page  8.  line  ,  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (700)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $50,000,000. 

Page  6.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (050)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$400,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  reduce  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (350)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$3,850,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (500)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$250,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  ,  increa'^e  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (550)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$1,350,000,000. 

Page  8,  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$4,500,000,000. 

Page  8,  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (700)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$50,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  Increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$9,050,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  Increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$20,950,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  Increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1984 
by  $9,050,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  ,  Increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $20,950,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  ,  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$8,800,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  .  Increase  the  level  of  toUl 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$13,900,000,000. 

,  Increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1984    by 


Page  10,  line 
budget    outlays 
$9,050,000,000, 

Page  10.  line 
budget    outlays 
$20,950,000,000. 

Page  11,  line 


.  Increase  the  level  of  total 
for    fiscal    year    1985    by 

.  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (050)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $1,000,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (500)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $200,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (550)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $3,300,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (600)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $3,900,000,000. 

Page  15.  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (700)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $450,000,000. 

Page  15.  line  ,  reduce  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (850)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $50,000,000. 


Page  11.  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (050)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $1,650,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  reduce  new  budget  author- 
ity for  Functional  Category  (500)  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $600,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (550)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $5,900,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (600)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $5,850,000,000. 

Page  15.  line  .  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (700)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $1,150,000,000. 

Page  16.  line  .  reduce  new  budget  author- 
ity for  Functional  Category  (850)  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $50,000,000. 

Page  11.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (050)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$1,000,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  ,  reduce  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (350)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$6,400,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (500)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$400,000,000. 

Page  14,  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (550)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$8,800,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$4,800,000,000. 

Page  15.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (700)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$450,000,000. 

Page  11.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (050)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$1,650,000,000. 

Page  13.  line  .  reduce  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (350)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$7,150,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  reduce  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (500)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$300,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (550)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$17,650,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$7,900,000,000. 

Page  15.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (700)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$1,150,000,000. 

Page  16.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (850)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$50,000,000. 

Page  17.  line  (relating  to  reconciliation 
Instructions),  strike  out  all  Title  III.  Part  A. 
Sees.  301  and  302.  and  In  lU  place  Insert  the 
following: 

Part  A— Reconciliation  Instructions 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounU  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000.  In  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deflciu  In  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$530,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $661,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$661,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985; 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  In  amounU  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $212,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $212,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
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ther.  the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
Of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  saving 
of  $691,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$691,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,228,000,000  in  budget  authority  and" 
$1,228,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Pi- 
nance,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  linac- 
cepUbly  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$697,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $73,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $101,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $97,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$97,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounU  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $60,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $60,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
mgs  of  $68,000,000  in  budget  authofky  and 
$68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $77,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$77,000,000  in  outlays  iu  fiscal  year  1985; 

(P)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
mgs  of  $2,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$4,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(G)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  In  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$4,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  m  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  $15,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $27,000,000  in  budget  author- 
•'y  and  $27,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $273,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 

!»»^2?'-"*^  '"  '>"<'8et  authority  and 
$925,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $538,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,648,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985- 
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(I)  th!  House  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs sh  ill  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurlsdiciion  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $171,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $171,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983 
further  J  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  fcnacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
mgs  of  1187.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$187.000000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $196,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195.0001000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985- 
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House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
lall  report  changes  in  law  within 
.  .jdication  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  ^pending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  the  budget  authority  by  $334,000  000 
and  outfcys  by  $2,489,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect!  of  unaccepUbly  high  budget  defi- 
cits In  fixture  fiscal  years  requires  additonal 
savings  «f  $205,000,000  In  budget  authority 
and  $3.5y6.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  anH  $267,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $4,160,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

(K)  th!  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  si  lall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  juris  liction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increise  revenue  by  $31,700,000,000  for 
fiscal  yei  r  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  the 
deficiU  li  future  years  requires  additional 
revenues  of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  anl  $66,550,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985; 

Sec.  30!.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budg  ?t  Act— 

(A)  th(  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  rep(  rt  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction 01  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing In  an  ounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $393,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2.548.O04(.0OO  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congtess  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptabU  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  r  iquires  additonal  savings  of 
$270,000.(00  in  budget  authority  and 
$3.641,0O(  ,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $339  000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,232,00(1 ,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  rep<rt  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction Df  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $31,700,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  In  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984J  and  $66,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
19o5i 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  law  wit  tiin  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  educe  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$207,000.01  0  and  outlays  by  $207,000  000  in 
fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  propsect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  del  IciU  in  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional savl  igs  of  $530,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority an|l  $530,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $661,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority an^  $661,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1985: , 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  feport  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  k\  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $213,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $213,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 


of  unacceptable  high  budget  deficiU  in 
I"n"'!!f  y^*^  requires  additional  savings  of 
*""' """ ""  in  budget  authority  and 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,232,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,232,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(E)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking 
Housing,  arid  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounU  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $190,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$785,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further  the 
Congress  fiiids  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptable higk  budget  deficits  in  future  years 
requires  adcfltional  savings  of  $100.000  000 
m  budget  authority  and  $797,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $104,000,000  in 
budget  authbrity  and  $791,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  B-ear  1985; 

(F)  the  Sejiate  Committee  on  Commerce 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  suffflclent  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,000(,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000  000 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress 
finds  that  fflie  prospect  of  unacceptably 
high  budget  deficits  In  future  years  requires 
additional  savings  of  $15,000,000  In  budget 
authority  arW  $15,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1$84,  and  $27,000,000  in  budget 
authority  arid  $27,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1915: 

(G)  the  Seriate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  Ireport  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  ^mounts  sufficient  to  reduce 

.000  In  fiscal  year  1983:  fur- 

igress  finds  that  the  prospect 

My    high    budget    deficiu    in 

equires  additional  savings  of 

budget      authority      and 

outlays   for  fiscal  year   1984, 

,'    in    budget    authority    and 

$15,000,000  in|outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(H)  the  Senite  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  ^all  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  juAsdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlay*  by  $270,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  further,!  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  uiiaccepubly  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  future  lyears  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $240,0(10,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$917,000,000  it  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $534,000,^00  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,633,000,000  jin  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985- 
and 

(1)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resoiirces  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  th4  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  sbending  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  bucket  authority  by  $73.000  000 
and  outlays  ^y  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further. ;  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  uriacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
ciU in  future  J^ears  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $101,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$101,000,000  iri  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $97,000,000  in  budget  authority  and" 
$97,000,000  in  <^utlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

.  insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  <nd  of  the  reconciliation  In- 
structions for  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  following:  ■;  further 
the  House  Corimittee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  chinges  in  law  within  the  juris- 
pommittee  sufficient  to  raise 
additional  $2,700,000,000  for 
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outlays  by  $31 
ther,  the  Coi 
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future  years 
$2,000,000 
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diction  of  that 
revenues  by  an 


fiscal  year  1983,  an  additional  $9,050,000,000 


for    fiscal    yea  r 
$20,950,000,000 


1984,    and    an    additional 
for  fiscal  year  1985". 


Page  29,  line  ,  insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  reconciliation  In- 
structions for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance  the  following:  ■':  further,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  changes 
In  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  raise  revenues  by  an  ad- 
ditional $2,700,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
an  additional  $9,050,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  an  additional  $20,950,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985". 

Amendment  No.  4  Opfered  by  Mr.  Miller 
OP  Calipornia  to  the  Amendment  (in  the 
Nature  op  a  Substitute) 
Page  5.  line    .  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al    revenues     for     fiscal     year     1983     by 
$2,450,000,000. 

Page  5.  line  .  increase  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $2,450,000,000. 

Page  5.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$4,500,000,000. 

Page  5.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$2,450,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (270)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $700,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (350)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $300,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (370)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,250,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (400)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $900,000,000. 

Page  7,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (500)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,050,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (550)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $150,000,000. 

Page  8.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (600)  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $150,000,000. 

Page  7,  line    ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (270)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$500,000,000. 
Page  7,  line    ,  increase  outlays  for  Punc- 
-  lional  Category  (370)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$250,000,000. 

Page  7,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (400)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$650,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (450)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$150,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  Increase  outlays  for  Tnnc- 
tlonal  Category  (500)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$200,000,000. 

Page  7.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (550)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$50,000,000. 

Page  8.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$450,000,000. 

Page  8.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (950)  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$200,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al Revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$3,550,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al Revenues  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  Reve- 
nues should  he  Increased  for  fiscal  year  1984 
by  $3,550,000,000. 

Page  9.  line  .  increase  the  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 


nues should  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $4,400,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  ,  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$5,050,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$5,250,000,000. 

Page  10.  line  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$3,550,000,000. 

Page  10,  line  ,  increase  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$4,400,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (270)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $700,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (350)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $150,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (370)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $1,300,000,000. 

Page  13.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (400)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $950,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (500)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $1,350,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (550)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $300,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (600)  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $300,000,000. 

Page  12.  line  .  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (270)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $650,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (350)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $100,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (370)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $1,150,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  Increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (400)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $1,000,000,000. 

Page  14,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (500)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $1,500,000,000. 

Page  14,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (550)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $350,000,000. 

Page  14,  line  ,  increase  new  budget  au- 
thority for  Functional  Category  (600)  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $500,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  ,  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (270)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$600,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (350)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$150,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (370)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$300,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (400)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$800,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (500)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$650,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  .  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (550)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$200,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$650,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (270)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$500,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (350)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$200,000,000. 


Page  13,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (370)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$500,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  ,  Increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (400)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$900,000,000. 

Page  14,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (500)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$950,000,000. 

Page  14.  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (550)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$300,000,000. 

Page  14,  line  ,  increase  outlays  for  Func- 
tional Category  (600)  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$850,000,000. 

Page  23,  line  ,  Insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions for  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  the  following:  ■;  further, 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  raise 
revenues  by  an  additional  $2,450,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  by  an  additional 
$3,550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by  an 
additional  $4,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985". 

Page  29,  line  ,  Insert  before  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance the  following:  ":  further,  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee sufficient  to  raise  revenues  by  an  ad- 
ditional $2,450,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
by  an  additional  $3,550,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  by  an  additional 
$4,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
will  not  object,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  with  hiis  amendment  to  his  own  sub- 
stitute he  then  contemplates  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  be  re- 
quired to  come  up  with  roughly  $38 
billion  in  some  kind  of  new  taxes;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That 
would  be  correct,  assuming  two  things. 

Assuming  that  this  amendment  sur- 
vives all  rounds  of  the  playoffs  and. 
two.  that  that  is  what  the  conference 
committee  between  the  House  and 
Senate  decides. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  asking  a  reservation  under  his 
unanimous  consent,  so  I  believe  he  has 
the  right  to  respond  under  that  reser- 
vation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ac- 
cording to  the  rule  the  time  continues 
to  run, 

Mr,  ROUSSELOT.  I  see.  It  was  my 
intention  to  allow  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)  the  opportuni- 
ty to  respond  to  my  question. 
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Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
my  problem.  I  took  this  in  good  faith. 
I  do  not  do  it  to  cut  off  debate.  We  can 
then  get  to  the  specific  figures.  The 
revenue  figures  the  gentleman  was 
correct  about. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  the  gentle- 
man is  willing  to  help  the  House  un- 
derstand the  probable  areas  where 
those  increases  might  occur?  ' 
•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Abso- 
lutely. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  comments, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from      California      (Mr 
Miller)? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  that  if  his  budget  as 
amended  by  the  amendments  is  pro- 
posed, what  the  total  level  of  spending 
will  be  called  for  under  his  budget^ 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  total 
level  of  spending  is  $793  billion. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Outlays  would  be 
$861  billion? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No,  $793 
billion. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  amended? 
Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Yes. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 
The    CHAIRMAN   pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from      CsMifomia      (Mr 
Miller)?  \ 

There  was  no  objection.! 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  ttempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  that 
we  are  at  this  point:  That  we  have 
added  back  full  funding  for  the  social 
security  COLA,  which  costs  $11  bil- 
lion. There  is  no  other  proposal  that 
explicitly  guarantees  full  funding  for 
the  social  security  COLA. 

As  I  think  my  colleagues  heard  the 
subcommittee  chairman  say  the  other 
day  in  general  ^bate,  we  are  going  to 
be  back  here  in  January  and  February 
asking  for  some  $8  bjllion,  so  this  tells 
the  seniors  the  COLA  is  funded.  It 
provides  for  a  5-percent  real  increase 
in  defense  which  many  of  the  other 
substitute  proposals  also  do. 

It  also  provides  for  a  full  cost-of- 
living  increase  for  the  other  COLAs. 
railroad  retirement,  veterans,  and  food 
stamps  and  others. 

It  also  adds  back  the  same  degree  to 
which  the  Budget  Committee  adds 
back  provisions  for  increases  in  educa- 
tion and  Pell  grant  loans,  NASA  au- 
thorizations, nutrition  programs. 
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e  basically  have  arrived  back 
lose  to  the  Budget  Committee 


So 

fairly 

positi  _ 

TheiCHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 

fiLLER)  has  expired. 

gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

I)  has  33  Vi  minutes  remaining. 

[MILLER     of    California.     Mr. 

kan,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 


ATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  th*  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  |he  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  ris^  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

I  agree  with  the  observations  of  the 
gracioufe  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
that  it  is  too  bad  that  under  proce- 
dures this  amendment  cannot  come  as 
the  las;  item  before  us.  As  someone 
with  a  background  in  State  govern- 
ment, 1  ke  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, I  s<  rved  for  12  years  in  our  legisla- 
ture.   1  his    approach    is    what    most 
States  (  o.  This  approach  is  what  most 
cities  do.  And  certainly  if  we  adopt 
this  it  \  rould  send  a  strong  message  to 
the  Sta  es,  to  the  cities  and  the  people 
that  we  are  serious  about  the  budget 
process,  It  is  much  more  intellectually 
honest  khan  the  games  that  we  play 
during  the  course  of  a  normal  budget 
debate    lere.  It  would  require  a  disci- 
pline of  us  that  has  been  totally  lack- 
ing in  tke  past.  So  the  gentleman  is  to 
be  com4niended.  It  is  innovative,  it  is 
thoughtful,  it  is  frank,  it  is  forthright, 
it  deserves  our  support. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  ^he  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MitLER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairmin,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minuteJ 

Mr.  IIOUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California 

Mr.  RPUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding  so  that  we  can  now 
understand  the  effect  of  the  gentle- 
man's uijanimous-consent  addition. 

Could  |we  know  from  our  colleague 
from  California  what  the  gentleman's 
new  outlby  figure  would  be  with  those 
new  revenues  placed  back  in? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 

interrupt    the    gentleman.    I    am    in- 

y  CBO  that  if  all  four  are 

I  reiterate— it  is  $793  billion. 

[USSELOT.  For  outlays? 

iLER  of  California.  Yes,  for 

e  figure  is  $793  billion.  The 

gentlemafci's     question     has     changed 

that  figure  as  being  $793  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  certainly  de- 
lighted 1o  hear  that  I  have  saved 
somethir  g. 

So  th  (  gentleman's  new  outlay 
figure,  a4  a  result  of  the  gentleman's 
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amendment— the  gentleman's  outlays 
are  $793  b  llion? 

Mr.  Mlli^  of  California.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROOSSELOT.  For  1983? 

Mr.  MIILER  of  California.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  And  what  is  the 
gentleman|s  new  deficit  then? 

Mr.  MI1J.ER  of  California.  It  re- 
mains at  $  109.4  because,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  under  pay-as-you-go 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  th^  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Milled  has  expired. 

Mr.  MIIJLER  of  California.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

If  you  spfend  new  money  you  have  to 
raise  new  money,  so  we  do  not  de- 
crease the  deficit.  That  is  the  key  and 
that  is  theldiscipline.  if  you  adopt  this 
proposal,  irou  are  all  going  to  live 
under  thid  year,  next  year  and  the 
year  after.  Your  appetite  to  spend  is 
going  to  go'down. 

Mr.    ROlJrsSELOT.    So   the   gentle- 
man's defi<}it  now  is  $109  billion  even 
with  the  intrease  in  taxes  to  be  deter- 
ays  and  Means? 
:R  of  California.  That  is 


mined  by 
Mr.  MI 

correct 
Mr.  ROU 
Mr.  MI 

correct. 
Mr.  ROU 
Mr.  MI 

correct. 
Mr.  RO 

colleague  y 
Ms.  pie; 

the  gentle 


3ELOT.  Of  $38  billion? 
ER  of  California.  That  is 

3ELOT.  Of  new  taxes? 
of  California.  That  is 


formed 
adopted- 
Mr.  R( 
Mr.  Ml 

outlays 


lELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
Iding. 

LER.  Mr.  Chairman,   will 
yield? 
Mr.  MILIAR  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  genUewoman  from  California. 

Ms.  FIEEtLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  there  would 
be  an  increafee  of  38  billion  in  addition- 
al taxes  if  We  adopt  the  gentleman's 
proposal,  pliis  the  $148  billion  already 
envisoned  iri  the  Jones  budget? 

Mr.  MILllER  of  California.  No.  I 
raise  for  thik  fiscal  year  38  billion  new 
dollars  only  if  determined  by  the  Con- 
gress as  necessary  to  offset  new  spend- 
ing. The  Budget  Conunittee  can  speak 
to  their  figures  and  others.  They  are 
within  that  realm.  Some  are  20.  some 
are  60.  The  difference  is  that  I  do  not 
hide  the  difference.  Rather  than  raise 
over  $30  bilBon  in  new  taxes  and  put 
off  the  resd  in  the  deficit,  I  do  not 
allow  any  tojgo  to  the  deficit. 

The  CHAmMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLfiR  of  California.  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLi  R  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlems  n  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNG  *EN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielc  ing. 
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The  pay-as 


attractivenesi  to  it  and  I  wonder  if  the 


you-go  plan  has  a  certain 


gentleman  has  extended  it  to  the 
housing  bill  that  we  passed  2  weeks 
ago,  which  is  in  1982,  and  as  I  under- 
stand it.  we  have  reconciliation  within 
the  budget  package. 

Does  the  gentleman  raise  revenues 
in  such  a  way  to  take  care  of  the  bil- 
lion dollar  program  that 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  It  is  and 
was  my  understanding  that  the  hous- 
ing provision  is  money  that  will  be  ex- 
pended in  the  1982  fiscal  year  and  the 
budget  we  are  debating  goes  to  fiscal 
year  1983  and  beyond.  So  the  House 
will  need  to  decide  how  to  deal  with 
that  this  year— whether  it  will  in- 
crease the  baseline,  the  deficit,  and 
whether  it  will  go  out  and  raise  the 
revenues.  I  would  have  no  problem 
asking  the  country  to  raise  additional 
revenues  at  a  fine  savings  to  pay  for 
housing  so  badly  needed  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  The  question  I  have 
is,  as  I  understand  in  the  budget  prop- 
ositions brought  forward,  they  include 
reconciliation  for  1982.  My  question  to 
the  gentleman  is  does  the  gentleman's 
budget  as  he  presented  it  to  us  do  any- 
thing with  respect  to  reconciliation? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  it 
does  not. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Last  Friday  I  did  point 
out  to  the  House  that  in  the  next 
budget,  the  1984  budget,  we  would 
probably  need  somewhere  between  $8 
and  $10  billion  just  to  pay  retirement 
benefits.  It  was  not  specifically  for 
COLA. 

It  is  true  the  COLA  this  year  will  be 
some  $11.2  billion.  The  House  ought  to 
realize  though  a  year  from  now  we  are 
going  back  asking  for  additional  funds 
in  the  social  security  because  we  have 
not  acted.  But  the  figures  are  correct, 
it  would  not  be  just  COLA,  it  would  be 
for  retirement. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  stand 
corrected. 

The  point  is.  if  we  are  going  to  fully 
pay  for  what  we  are  going  to  expend 
next  year,  we  are  going  to  need  $11.3 
billion  additional. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  from  California  for  an 
imaginative,  straightforward  and 
wholly  honest  approach.  I  think  either 
now  or  at  some  future  time  the  Con- 
gress needs  to  adopt  this  basic  ap- 
proach. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 


minute,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  want  to  ask  one 
thing  for  clarification.  The  question 
was  posed  a  moment  ago  as  to  whether 
the  gentleman's  resolution  amends  the 
Jones  resolution  simply  by  applying  to 
fiscal  1983  and  leaves  the  Jones  resolu- 
tion for  an  amended  fiscal  1982  budget 
Intact;  is  that  the  case? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  That  is 
correct^ 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  other  words,  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  were  adopted,  it  would  not 
affect  what  the  committee  budget 
would  provide  for  fiscal  1982,  but 
rather  would  substitute  for  what  it 
provides  for  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  The  gen- 
tleman is  quite  correct. 

Mr.A.WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  2  additional 
minutes,  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I, 
too,  want  to  rise  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

So  often  when  we  go  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts and  we^meet  with  our  constitu- 
ents, they  always  ask,  "Whatever  hap- 
pened to  commonsense  back  there?" 

Well,  it  seems  to  me  we  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  here  very  shortly  to 
vote  for  a  commonsense  approach  to 
the  deficit  problems  that  are  facing  us. 
You  know,  earlier  this  year  in  the 
state  of  the  Union  message.  President 
Reagan  made  a  statement.  He  said 
that  he  was  not  going  to  balance  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  American 
people.  Well,  who  is  he  going  to  bal- 
ance it  on,  the  tooth  fairy,  the  Easter 
bunny,  Justin  Dart? 

Here  is  the  way  out  of  our  problem, 
a  commonsense  approach  that  is  going 
to  get  us  out  of  the  hole  and  it  is  going 
to  be  done  by  the  American  people. 

This  deficit  is  our  deficit.  It  is  the 
deficit  of  all  the  American  people.  It  is 
our  responsibility,  our  fathers,  and  in 
some  cases  just  depending  upon  your 
age,  our  grandfathers,  that  we  inherit- 
ed this  from. 

What  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  has  done,  I  think,  is  an 
idea  whose  time  has  come.  It  is  here 
and  I  predict  that  it  is  going  to  be 
overwhelmingly  adopted  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  it  is  the  way 
out  of  our  hole  for  the  American 
people. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
what  he  has  done. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  5  additional 
minutes. 
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I  would 


Mr.  Chairman,  first  of  all. 
like  lo  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  ranking 
member  on  the  minority  side  for  their 
cooperation  in  providing  us  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  amend  this 
pay  as  you  go  proposal. 

I  also  want  to  thank  my  colleagues 
who  have  risen  in  support  of  this 
measure,  because  I  think  what  is  very 
clear  is  that  this  kind  of  approach  is 
neutral  and  it  is  nonpartisan.  You  may 
not  like  all  of  the  figures  in  this  pro- 
posal, but  it  treats  all  programs  alike. 
That  is  the  distinction,  because  what_ 
it  does,  in  fact,  is  it  says  that  the  Con- " 
gress  of  the  United  States  shall  deal 
with  national  issues.  We  shall  not  deal 
with  issues  that  do  not  merit  national 
support,  because  each  year  under  this 
proposal  if  you  wanted  to  expand  ex- 
isting programs  or  you  wanted  to  add 
new  programs,  those  programs  must 
not  only  receive  the  majority  vote  of 
this  House  for  their  enactment,  they 
must  also  receive  the  majority  vote  of 
this  House  for  revenues  to  pay  for 
those  programs  or  expansions.  They 
will  either  be  raised  by  offsetting  sav- 
ings or  they  will  be  raised  by  going  out 
and  raising  new  revenues,  because  we 
have  determined  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  to  do  that. 

Is  it  in  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  cost-of-living  increase  for  social 
security  recipients  after  they  have  suf- 
fered through  a  year  of  inflation?  The 
answer,  I  think,  is  overwhelmingly  yes. 
Is  it  in  the  national  interest  to  pro- 
vide a  rational  level  of  defense  spend- 
ing to  protect  this  country?  The 
answer  is  yes. 

Should  we  treat  other  retirees  as  we 
treat  social  security  recipients?  The 
answer,  I  think,  is  yes;  but  we  have  got 
to  start  explaining  to  our  constituents 
what  it  is  the  Federal  Government 
does  and  how  much  it  costs  and  if  they 
decide  they  do  not  like  it,  they  may 
send  you  back  here  with  different  in- 
structions; but  for  the  first  time  you 
will  in  fact  be  able  to  explain  to  them 
precisely««why  we  are  raising  taxes,  as 
opposed  to  every  other  proposal  which 
requires  that  you  raise  $30  billion,  $40 
billion,  or  $50  billion  in  tax  Increases— 
for  what? 

You  will  be  presented  the  options 
later  on  to  provide  $11  billion  for 
COLA'S,  $23  billion  for  defense,  $2.7 
billion  for  other  entitlements,  and  $2.5 
billion  for  discretionary  add-backs.  and 
you  can  go  home  and  take  to  your  con- 
stituents an  annual  report,  if  you  will, 
and  say,  "This  is  what  I  determined 
was  important  and  this  is  what  I  deter- 
mined was  not  important." 

For  the  first  time  you  will  have  a  po- 
litical situation  that  is  not  only  under- 
standable, but  tolerable. 

We  have  to  stop  hiding  from  the 
American  public.  We  cannot  go  to  the 
American  public  and  try  to  fool  them 
by  passing  on  the  cost  of  Government 
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to  future  generations:  so  what  we  have 
done  is  to  provide  a  fair  budget.  Some 
of  the  numbers  are  different  than  I 
would  like,  some  are  too  low.  some  are 
too  high;  but  we  have  treated  people 
fairly  and  that  is  the  most  important 
issue  in  the  country  today. 

Second,  we  have  provided  a  bill  of 
particulars  to  the  country  which 
truthfully  tells  people  what  we  must 
raise  to  pay  for  these  increases  in 
spending. 

If.  in  conference,  the  budget  com- 
mittees do  not  agree  to  it,  the  cost  will 
be  lowered:  but  what  more  important- 
ly it  presents  to  the  country  is  fiscal 
certainty  by  the  Federal  Government, 
budgetary  certainty,  by  which  we  can 
start  invoking  the  plarmed  escape 
from  this  recession. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  I  have  to 
agree»with  the  gentleman  that  I  think 
that  this  is  one  of  the  most  common- 
sense  fair  kinds  of  approaches  to  the 
budgetary  problem  we  find  ourselves 
in  where  we  do  not  have  for  the  liber- 
als  enough   money   spent   on   people 
programs  supposedly,    for   those  who 
are  concerned  about  defense  enough 
money  spent  on  defense,  and  at  the 
same   time  we  just  have  a  political 
problem  in  this  body,  so  that  some  at- 
tempt to  try  to  freeze  this  budget  has 
been  something  I  have  been  support- 
ing and  talking  about  for  a  number  of 
months;   but  I  think  the  key  factor 
here   is  after  we  went  through  our 
process  last  year  and  we  had  tax  rate 
cuts,  and  I  stress  that  tax  rate  cuts, 
because   even    on    this   pay-as-you-go 
budget  that  the  gentleman  circulated 
through  a  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  last 
week,  we  had  revenues  under  the  cur- 
rent law  estimated  for  1983  of  $645  bil- 
lion, even  with  the  tax  rate  cuts  in 
place.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  MILLER  California.  Correct. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  There  is  $702 
billion   in   1984   and   $780   billion,   so 
while  I  like  the  first  part  of  the  gentle- 
man's proposal,  when  we  get  into  the 
pay  as  you  go.  we  are  already  raising 
taxes  even  with  the  tax  rate  cuts  in 
place. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  If  I  can 
get  my  time  back  from  the  gentleman 
I  would  say  that  that  is  exactly  the 
process  that  I  want.  I  want  a  debate  in 
this  House  on  the  increase  in  those 
rates,  whether  or  not  they  should  take 
place,  how  much.  I  want  that  debate 
to  take  place.  I  do  not  want  it  hidden 
in  the  deficit  where  we  only  pay  for 
part  of  it  and  we  send  my  children  or 
my  grandchildren  the  bill.  I  think  that 
that  is  what  the  gentleman  has  been 
trying  to  propose  in  his  freeze  initia- 
tive: but  I  think  this  also  recognizes 
that  tomorrow  brings  additional  re- 
sponsibilities for  this  Government. 


Act.  the  way  I  read  the  Budget    .u"    ron. l^.T  V  ^^'^  *''*"  *°"^** 
thing  we  do  here  todav  Is  in    *"°*  fr°"«  "^^f?  ^°  increase  any  pro- 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  oi  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  ex|  lired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chaim  an.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tfexas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thii)k  what  he  is  saying  about  set- 
ting a  briority  on  the  total  and  then 
making  the  hard  choices  is  very  impor- 
tant. I  ;hink  it  is  very  significant  that 
it  be  bi)  iding. 

My  (oncern  is  understanding  the 
Budget  Act,  the  way  I  read  the  Budget 
Act,  nothing  we  do  here  today  is  in 
any  wa; '  going  to  bind  us  as  far  as  the 
use  of  this  process  next  year  or  the 
year  after  or  ever.  What  we  end  up 
with  in  the  gentleman's  budget  is  a  set 
of  num  >ers.  not  a  process,  so  that  the 
gentlen  an's  debating  points  are  signif- 
icant. ]  agree  with  them,  but  they 
have  n)  relevance  to  what  we  are 
about  t4  vote  on. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  recog- 
nize vem  clearly  that  I  come  in  to  an 
ongoing  process,  but  I  have  seen  that 
ongoing  process  abated,  amended, 
changec,  and  waived,  as  the  gentle- 
woman   rom  Colorado  pointed  out. 

Once  you  engage  in  this  process, 
once  you  for  the  first  time  tell  the 
American  people  the  cost  of  a  COLA 
and  the  revenues  necessary,  the  cost 
of  defense,  and  the  revenues  neces- 
sary, I  ( lo  not  think  you  can  ever  go 
home  ai  ain.  Then  I  think  the  gentle- 
man ard  I  can  have  a  legitimate 
debate  o  n  the  cost  of  this  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  1  he  gentleman  from  California 
has  expi  red. 

Mr.    IIILLER    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairmsn,  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute    ind  I  yield  to  the  gentleman^ 
from  Io\  a  (Mr.  Bedell).  ) 

Mr.  B  3DELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  suppc  rt  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I  vish  to  commend  him.  I  agree 
exactly  i  nth  what  the  gentleman  said. 
His  amendment  puts  into  effect  the 
disciplin :  that  we  need  around  here  in 
my  opin  on  in  order  to  control  what 
we  do. 

The  M  iUer  substitute,  known  as  the 
pay-as-y(  u-go  plan,  is  intended  to 
reach  t»  e  goal  I  believe  we  are  all 
striving  o  reach:  Significantly  reduc- 
ing the  ( leficit  in  order  to  reduce  the 
devastatlbg  level  of  interest  rates.  It  is 
intended  to  provide  a  straightforward, 
workabla  and  reliable  method  of  in- 
suring that  the  deficit  is  brought 
under  co  itrol.  Simply  stated,  the  pay- 
as-you-g(i    plan    steadily    shrinks    the 
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fiscal  year  1982  levels,  which  extends 
to  defensd  COLAs  for  retirees  and 
social  secuHty  recipients.  Federal  pay 
increases,  entitlement,  and  other  pro- 
grams. 

While  outlays  remain  frozen,  reve- 
nues woull  gradually  increase  as  a 
result  of  Economic  expansion.  Under 
these  circutnstances.  the  deficit  would 
shrink  and  disappear.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  with  this 
proposal,  we  would  experience  a 
budget  sun  >lus  by  fiscal  year  1985.  the 
first  since  1 969. 

The  seco  id  step  of  this  plan  would 


deficits  t  y  requiring  that  all  future  in-        The    gentleman    from    California's 


creases 
matched 
offsettini 
programs 
The 


I  Ian  institutes  a  two-step 
budget  c  rocess.  In  the  first  step,  all 
Federal  i  pending  would  be  frozen  at 


gram  at  any  time,  provided,  however, 
that  it  has  ;he  courage  to  pay  for  such 
increases  ly  an  offsetting  decrease 
elsewhere  i  i  the  budget  or  by  a  corre- 
sponding rjvenue  increase.  Most  im- 
portantly. Congress  would  no  longer 
have  the  option  of  providing  for 
spending  grpwth  by  increasing  the  def- 
icit. As  my  colleague,  Mr.  Miller,  of 
California  has  said,  we  would  be  forced 
to  tear  up  Congress  credit  card. 

Mr.  Cha  rman,  the  pay-as-you-go 
plan  will  piomote  the  courage  needed 
by  our  colli  (agues  in  making  the  very 
difficult,  btt  absolutely  necessary,  de- 
cisions faciig  us.  With  the  economy 
facing  criss.  the  American  people 
demand  and  deserve  no  less.  Passing 
this  proposil  will  send  a  strong  and 
clear  signal  to  the  skeptical  financial 
community  that  we  are  serious  about 
removing  the  inordinate  Federal  pres- 
ence in  the  credit  markets  so  that  in- 
terest ratesiwill  come  down  and  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  can  take 
place. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  s  jpport  this  timely  amend- 
ment and  urge  its  adoption.  Thank 
you. 

Mr.  MIL]J:r  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler). 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  g^tleman  for  yielding. 

an.  I  rise  in  support  not 
ludget  of  the  gentleman, 
ith  the  gentleman  from 
mend  him  dh  recognizing 
e  began  the  Budget  Act, 
this  budgetary  process  in  1974,  it  was 
an   attempt    to    regulate    fiscal    disci- 
pline, how  nluch  money  we  were  going 
to  spend:  but  we  have  seemingly  lost 
sight  in  this  body  that  not  only  do  we 
need  fiscal  ( iscipline,  but  we  need  to 
look  internal  ly  into  the  budget  process 
and  decide  v  ithin  the  discipline  what 
our  priorities  are. 
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Mr.  Chair 
only  of  the 
but  along 
Iowa,  to  cor 
that  when 


Federal   spending  will   be 
by  revenue  increases  or  by 
cuts  in  spending  on  other 


budget  is  tht  first  attempt  to  do  both, 
to  recognize  ;hat  we  are  limited  in  our 
resources,  but  we  are  not  limited  in 
our  responsibilities. 

-I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia for  th  e  beginning  of  this  proc- 
ess. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  "The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute  and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
let  me  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
approach  to  the  problem. 

I,  too,  agree  that  the  macroeconom- 
ics of  our  spending  levels  is  the  most 
important  determinant  of  whether  or 
not  we  can  have  a  viable  economy. 

The  problem  with  the  gentleman's 
amended  budget  is  that  under  that 
budget,  based  on  the  most  current  fig- 
ures from  CBO  and  OMB,  the  Federal 
Government  will  be  sjjending  about  25 
percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
of  this  country  next  year.  When  you 
add  to  that  the  off-budget  expendi- 
tures in  the  form  of  credit  guarantees 
and  loans,  you  add  to  it  the  State  and 
local  government  expenditures,  you 
find   an   economy    controlled    for   all 

practical  purposes 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  take  back  my  time 
to  say  that  I  absolutely  agree  with  the 
gentleman.  We  can  only  be  accounta- 
ble for  one  portion  of  that  part.  I 
cannot  make  up  for  all  the  sins  of  the 
past,  but  I  can  deal  with  what  we  are 
going  to  do  In  1983. 1  think  that  Is  the 
most  Important  decision. 

Many  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments that  have  adopted  this  proposal 
are  under  the  same  pressure  we  are. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  1  additional 
minute  and  1  yield  30  seconds  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Would  the  gentle- 
man review  with  the  House,  since  we 
have  adopted  his  amendments,  the 
effect  for  1983  and  the  3-year  period 
of  each  of  those  amendments  as  far  as 
the  Increase  in  expenditures  and  the 
increase  in  taxes  and  what  the  rele- 
vant result  will  be? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  For  1983, 
we  are  talking  about  an  increase  in 
social  security  of  $11.3  billion;  a  5-per- 
cent real  growth  increase  in  defense  of 
$22.8  billion;  the  other  entitlements 
and  what  we  call  economy  driven 
changes  for  the  other  entitlement  pro- 
grams. $2.7  billion,  and  the  add  backs 
In  nondefense  discretionary.  $2.45  bil- 
lion that  were  decided  on  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  And  what  would  be 
the  resulting  deficit  In  1983? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  There 
would  be  no  increase  in  the  deficit  In 
1983  for  that  provision. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the   gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 

LUNGREN). 


I 


Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  hope  I  can  get  this 
In,  In  30  seconds;  I  just  want  to  under- 
stand. The  gentleman  Is  saying  that 
we  are  going  to  increase  taxes  for 
social  security  by  $11.3  billion? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  No.  The 
gentleman  said  that  the  cost  of  the 
amendment  to  pay  for  the  COLA  is 
$11.3  billion.  You  can  pay  for  that  by 
finding  savings  in  other  programs  or 
you  can  raise  revenues;  but  let  us  just 
be  up  front  with  the  elderly  and  tell 
them  that  the  money  Is  going  to  be 
there  October  1, 1982. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  30  seconds 
and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  done  us  some  service  when  he 
talks  about  trying  to  get  toward  a  pay- 
as-you-go  plan;  but  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  only  desding  with  one-half  of 
the  problem.  Half  of  the  problem  is 
the  budget  deficit,  but  the  other  half 
of  the  problem  is  certainly  that  the 
American  people  are  not  fundamental- 
ly undertaxed  at  the  present  time. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman  is 
saying  that  they  are. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  that  Is  the 
test  of  this  program.  The  absolute  po- 
litical test  is  whether  or  not  we  are 
willing  to  ask  our  constituents  to  pay 
for  these  Increases  in  the  future.  That 
is  pay  as  you  go.  If  you  are  not  willing 
to  pay  as  you  go,  you  cannot  go. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Except  that  the 
gentleman  accepts  today's  spending  as 
already  established  by  Congress  as  un- 
changeable. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

f  The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  modified,  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Miller). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  Itempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.    LEVITAS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  181,  noes 
225,  not  voting  26.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  96] 
AYES-181 


Crockett 

D'Amoiirs 

Da.schle 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DIngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

E^arly 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  <CA) 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Flippo 

Florio 

Fog  Helta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frcst 

Fiiqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Ginn 

Glirkman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Harkin 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heft*l 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

LantoE 

Lehman 

Levi  las 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  <CA) 

Minela 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Mollohan 

Murtha 

Napier 

Watcher 

Nowak  I 

Oberslar         i 

Obey 

Panel  ta  - 

Palman  _ 

NOES-225 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegale 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 


Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bonker 


Bowen 
Brinkley 
Brooks 
Brown  <CA) 
Burton.  Phillip 
Chappell 
Chisholm 
Clay 
Coelho 
Collins  (ID 
Conyers 
Coyne.  William 


Andrew.s 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafaiis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bt-ard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

BoHing 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyor 

Daub 

Davis 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 


Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle  ^ 

Price  1 

Rangel  * 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Seit>erling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Udall 

Venlo 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Weaver 

While 

Whillen 

Winh 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (MO I 

Zablocki 

25eferetli 


Dickinson 
Doman 
Dougherty 
Dreier 
Duncan 
Dunn 
Dyson 

Eklwards(AL) 
Edwards  (OK) 
Emerson 
Emery 
English 
Erdahl 
Erlenbom 
Evans  (DE) 
Evans  (lA) 
Fenwick 
Fiedler 
Fields 
Findley 
Fish 
Fithian 
Porsythe 
Fountain 
F.-enzel 
Gephardt 
Gibbons 
Gingrich 
Goldwater 
Goodling 
Gradison 
Gramm 
Green 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Gunderson 
Hagedorn 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hammerschmidt 
Hance 
Hansen  (ID) 
Haruen  (UT) 
'   Hartnell 
Heckler 


Hendon 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkir\s 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latla 

Leach 

Lealh 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Leiand 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA» 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 
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McEwen 

MeOrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollnarl 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moort)pad 

Morrison 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 


Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rostenlcowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Rusao 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrennet 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 


Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whltehursl 

Whitley 

Whtttaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 
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Biaggi 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Carney 

Courter 

Garcia 

Oilman 


NOT  VOTING-  26 

Rahall 

Roe 

Stanton 

Stokes 

Traxler 


Hyde 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Moffett 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Pease 


Vander  Jagt 

Watkins 

Waxman 


a  1400 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Mottl  for.  with  Mr.  Vander  Jagt 
against. 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mr. 
McCloskey  against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Hyde  against. 

Mr.  Moffett  for,  with  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio 
against. 

Mr.  Roe  for.  with  Mr.  Oilman  against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for.  with  Mr.  Courter  against. 

Mr.  Garcia  for.  with  Mr.  Carney  against. 

Messrs.  RALPH  M.  HALL,  GEP- 
HARDT, and  CONTE  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  SOLARZ  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  as  modified,  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDiOMT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OPFERED  BY  MR.  OBEY 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendmcnt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Obey:  Strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE  PIS 
CAL  YEAR  1982 

Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con 
Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1  1981 
Sec.  102<a)<l).  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $624,900,000,000  and  the  net  amount 


by  whicl  I  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues sliould  be  increased  is  $1,900,000,006: 

(2)  tha  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $789.1$0,000.000: 

(3)  Ih^  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$745,800i000,000; 

<4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $120,900,000,000: 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,147,700,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  tie  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$747,700,  D00,000:  and 

(6)  the  level  of  total  gross  obligations  for 
the  prir  cipal  amount  of  direct  loans  is 
$63,400.0)0.000.  the  level  of  toUl  new  pri- 
mary coi  imitments  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal is  $74,850,000,000,  and  the  level  of 
toUl  ne^r  secondary  commitmenU  to  guar- 
antee loa  n  principle  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Bated  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  toUl  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  I  udget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs C  )  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  4f  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1981. 
the  appn  priate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  he  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  ma.  or  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

<1)  Natl  jnal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  N^w  budget  authority. 
$218,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,800,000,000. 

(2)  Inte|-national  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  Neflf  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  Gen  ;ral  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000 

(B)  Out  ays,  $7,000,000,000. 
(4)Eneigy  (270): 

(A)  NeWbudget  authority.  $4,750,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Nattiral  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,400,000,000- 

(B)  Out!  ays.  $13,200,000,000. 

(6)  Agri(  ulture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000- 

(B)  Out]  ays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Comi  nerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000  000- 

(B)  Outl  ays,  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,200,000,000' 

(B)  Outl  iys,  $21,500,000,000. 

(9)  Con  munity  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450  : 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outl  lys,  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Edjcation,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,400,000,000' 

(B)  Outl  lys,  $28,600,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,050,000  000 

( B )  Outlays.  $73,750,000,000. 

(12)  Inc(*ne  Security  (600): 

.J/'  J'***  budget  authority. 

$261,350,040,000: 
(B)  Outliys,  $251,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000: 
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(A)  New  bi^dget  authority,  $6,350,000,000' 

(B)  Outlayfc.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Intercut  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,200,000.  )00: 

( B )  Ou  tlay|,  $  1 02,200.000,000. 

(18)  Allowalnces  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,850,000,000' 

(B)  Outlayi ,  $3,150,000,000. 

(19)  Undiitributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  Now  budget  authority. 
-$30,250.000  000: 

(B)  Outlays.  --$30,250,000,000. 

Sec.  103  (a).  There  is  esUblished  a  con- 
gressional fetleral  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  ihich  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  I  direct  loan  obligations 
$63.400.000,o6o 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,850,000,000 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000 

(b)  Based  dn  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  ^otal  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriajte  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, ne«i  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National!  Defense  (050): 

:t  loan  obligations.  $0: 

■y  loan  guarantee  commit- 


pndary  loan  guarantee  com- 

onal  Affairs  (150): 
direct       loan       obligations. 


(B)  OutUys.  $23,800,000,000. 
'■     ^14)  Adntnistration  of  Justice  (750): 
■'^r-^  (A)  New  ^udget  authority,  $4,500,000,000' 

(B)  Outliys,  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  Gem  ral  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  )udget  authority.  $5,200,000,000' 

(B)  Outh  ys,  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  Get  eral    Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 


(A)  New  dir 

(B)  New  pri 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  s 
mitments,  $0. 

(2)  Intemat 

(A)  New 
$10,400,000 

(B)  New  pritnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100.1)00.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations 
$200,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  se(ondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  C  70): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations 
$10,300,000,00< : 

(B)  New  priinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New 

$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New 
$22,600,000,000 

(B)  New  prinary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $2,700.0  >0.000: 

(C)  New  seciindary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Comii)erc<  and  Housing  Credit  (370) 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$12.050.0M),000' 

(B)  New  priniary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $26,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68.2  00.000.000. 

(8)  Transport  ition  (400): 


direct       loan       obligations. 


direct       loan       obligations. 
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(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$350,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,750,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $11,900,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

.   (15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  priinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0; 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0; 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0: 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 


propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitmenU  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitmenU  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 

TITLE  II-SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND 
1985 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$682,400,000,000  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $37,400,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $816,600,000,000: 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$781,100,000,000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $98,700,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1.28^00,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$885,500,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$228,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $208,700,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,800,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,200,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,100,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,550,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000: 
(B>  Outlays.  $7,950,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,850,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,600,000,000: 


(B)  Outlays.  $80,400,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$287,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $275,750,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,650,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Goverrunent  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,850,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$114,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $114,900,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,      $550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $450,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$43,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,     $43,850,000,000. 

Sec.  203(a).  There  is  established  a  congres- 
sional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$61,450,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $99,100,000,000: 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $68,250,000,000: 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitmenU  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $8,950,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. -$850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 
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(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$19,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, (0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  .  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,550,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $40,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct    -loan      obligations. 
$350,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000:  ^ 

I      (C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$950,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $7,250,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000:  P 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $20,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


(18)  Allaivances(920): 

(A)  New  {direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


(B)  New 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  Nev4 
mitments 


secondary 

tto. 


loan  guarantee  com- 


direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan  guarantee  com- 


(19)  Ur  distributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New 

(B)  New 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary 
mitments.  (0. 

(c)  It  is  I  he  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  ^nd  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriatiols  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $3 1.050.000.000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$30.400.00d.000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitmehts  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
S99.100,00<|.000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee ;  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $681250.000.000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing buc  getary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  1(  vel  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  ye  ir  1984:  $787,600,000,000: 

Fiscal  ye  ir  1985:  $892,200,000,000;  and  the 
amount  b;  which  the  aggregate  levels  of 
Federal  re/enlies  should  be  increased  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  ye  ir  1984:  $85,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  yeir  1985:  $112,200,000,000. 

(2)  the  U  vel  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follow  s: 

Fiscal  ye  ir  1984:  $879,850,000,000: 
Fiscal  ye  ir  1985:  $948,150,000,000. 

(3)  the  1(  vel  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  yei  ir  1984:  $824,600,000,000: 
Fiscal  ye  ir  1985:  $879,000,000,000. 

(4)  the  ai  nount  of  the  deficit  or  surplus  in 
the  budget  is: 

Fiscal  ye  ir  1984:  -  $37,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  yei  ir  1985:  -h  $13,200,000,000. 

(5)  the  leb'el  of  public  debt  is  as  follows: 
Fiscal  yeiir  1984:  $1,404,450,000,000; 
Fiscal   y<ar   1985:  $1,490,800,000,000;  and 

the  amoun  I  by  which  the  temporary  statu- 
tory limit  <  n  such  debt  should  be  according- 
ly increase^  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  ye$r  1984:  $1,004,450,000,000; 

Fiscal  yeir  1985:  $1,090,800,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate Isvel  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriat  i  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  ea  ;imated  budget  outlays  for  each 
minor  funi  tional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  yei  x  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$252,850,00  ),000; 

(B)  Outliys,  $227,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  yei  r  1985: 

(A)  Hew  budget  authority. 
$279,850,00  ),000: 

(B)  Outli  ys,  $256,000,000,000. 

(2)  Interi  ational  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  yei  r  1984: 

(A)  New  I  ludget  authority.  $17,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlj  ys.  $12,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  yeur  1985: 

(A)  New  tudget  authority,  $22,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,000,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  yeAr  1984: 
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(A)  New  buditet  authority,  $8,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  (8,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1  185: 

(A)  New  budi  ;et  authority,  $8,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  18,350.000.000. 

(4)  Energy  (^0): 
Fiscal  year  ll  184: 

(A)  New  budi  ;et  authority,  $4,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  (4,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  l!  i85: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  11 184: 

(A)  New  bud(  et  authority,  $9,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  (10,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1(  85: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,550,000,000. 

(6)  Agricultu  e(350): 
Fiscal  year  If  84: 

(A)  New  budi  et  authority,  $8,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  18,400,000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1!  85: 

(A)  New  bud(  et  authority.  $7,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  J  17.750.000.000. 

(7)  Commerc !  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1^84: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1)85: 

(A)  New  budi  et  authority,  $9,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1^84: 

et  authority,  $22,600,000,000: 

20.400.000.000. 

85: 

et  authority.  $23,700,000,000: 

20.750.000.000. 

ity   and    Regional   Develop- 


(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays, 
Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays. 

(9)  Commu 
ment  (450): 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  |7,9OO,0O0,000. 
Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays, 

(10)  Educat 
and  Social  Ser 

Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays 
Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  bud 

(B)  Outlays, 

(11)  Health  ( 
Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays, 
Fiscal  year  l! 

(A)  New  budi 

(B)  Outlays, 

(12)  Income 
Fiscal  year  1 

(A)  Ne' 
$316,450,000.00 

(B)  Outlays.  $292,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New|  budget 
$348.250.000.00f: 

(B)  Outlays.  $315,650,000,000. 

(13)  Veteran^Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  19|B4: 

(A)  New  budaet  authority.  $25,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985; 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,650,000,000. 

(14)  AdmlnisU^tion  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  19B4: 

(A)  New  bud*t  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  44.850.000.000 


t  authority.  $8,450,000,000; 
8.350.000.000. 

n,    Training.    Employment, 

ces  (500): 

4: 

t  authority.  $30,250,000,000: 
29.400.000.000. 

5: 

t  authority.  $31,550,000,000: 
29.900.000.000. 
50): 
84: 

et  authority.  $82,050,000,000; 
90.550.000.000. 
85: 

t  authority.  $94,700,000,000: 
102.500.000.000. 
urity  (600): 

4: 

budget  authority. 


authority. 
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Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority  $4,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,950,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,900,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$117,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $117,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$105,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $105,500,000,000, 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $1,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,200,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$49,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  -  $49,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$51,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $51,050,000,000. 

TITLE     III— PROVIDING     RECONCILIA- 
TION   INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Reconciliation  Instructions 
Sec  301.  Pursuant  lu  section  301(b)(2)  of 

the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $661,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$661,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$697,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $59,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 


ings of  $65,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$65,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $72,000,000.  in  budget  authority  and 
$72,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  House  (Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $171,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $171,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $187,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $334,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $2,284,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  jears  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $205,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,005,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $267,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,567,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  $37,400,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  reve- 
nues of  $85,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $112,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $393,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,343,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$270,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,070,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $339,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,639,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $37,400,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  years  requires  additional 
revenues  of  $85,600,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $112,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future  years 
requires  additional  savings  of  $530,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $530,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $661,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $661,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 


acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$3,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $5,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banldng, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $90,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$785,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future  years 
requires  additional  savings  of  $100,000,000 
ih  budget  authority  and  $797,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $104,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $791,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(F)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $81,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $81,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$87,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$87,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $91,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$91,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  303.  The  committees  names  in  sec- 
tions 301(A)-(D)  and  302(C)-(F)  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  their  respective 
Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  changes  re- 
quired by  such  subsection.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

DEFERRED  ENROLLMENT 

Sec  304.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
no  bill  or  resolutior^rovldlng- 

autl 
1983.  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983— which  exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  subdivision  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  or  new  spending  au- 
thority made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

303  <bi  report 

Sec  305.  It  shall  not  l)e  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Sec  306.  By  this  budget  resolution.  Con- 
gress significantly  reduces  projected  deficits 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  more  importantly 
by  even  larger  amounts  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  1985.  These  actions  restore  control  over 
fiscal  policy  and  make  changes  in  monetary 


(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
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policy  appropriate.  Consequently,  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  shall  adjust  monetary 
policy  as  required  to  foster  sustained  eco- 
nomic ^owth  and  declining  inflation  as  re- 
flected by  the  growth  of  gross  national 
product  assumed  in  this  budget  resolution 
and  contained  in  the  accompanying  report. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  passage  cyi  the  budget  resolu- 
tion f«5r  fiscal  year  1984  believes  that  the 
growth  and  inflation  targets  specified  in  the 
report  are  inappropriate,  the  chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  shall  submit  to 
the  Budget  Committee  and  Banking  Com- 
mittees an  analysis  supporting  that  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  OBEY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment- in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 10  minutes.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
that,  as  will  be  the  case  with  many 
other  amendments  today,  we  will  be 
explaining  them  rather  than  debating 
them.  As  Members  know,  it  is  a  com- 
plicated process,  and  so  I  would  appre- 
ciate some  attention. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  explain  what 
this  amendment  does  by  simply  start- 
ing from  the  agreed  upon  baselines. 
According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  existing  budget  policy, 
if  not  a  comma  is  changed  under  the 
President's  program  which  was  sub- 
mitted and  passed  last  year,  will 
produce  deficits  of  about  $182  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  $216  billion  for 
the  following  year,  and  $233  billion  for 
the  year  after  that. 

It  is  also  estimated  that  future  tax 
cuts  for  the  next  3  years  will  add  to 
those  deficits  $93  billion  this  coming 
year,  $150  billion  the  following  year, 
and  $199  billion  the  third  year,  for  a 
total  of  about  $440  billion.  In  addition 
to  that,  adding  to  the  deficit  we  have 
actions  which  were  taken  on  military 
budget  increases  last  year.  If  those  in- 
creases, those  scheduled  increases  are 
not  changed,  they  will  suld  $33  billion 
to  spending  this  year,  $65  billion  next 
year,  and  $104  billion  the  following 
year.  The  combined  impact  of  both 
scheduled  tax  cuts  the  next  3  years 
and  scheduled  defense  budget  in- 
creases the  next  3  years  will  be  about 
$126  billion  this  coming  year.  $215  bil- 
lion the  second  year,  and  $303  billion 
in  the  third  year. 

Very  simply,  the  authors  of  this 
amendment,  and  there  are  approxi- 
mately 20,  are  offering  this  proposal 
because  we  believe  that  we  ought  to  do 
two  things: 

We  believe  we  ought  to  try  to  get 
that  deficit  down  to  zero  by  the  third 


year,  beiause  we  believe  that  will  send 
the  strongest  possible  signal  to  the  fi- 
nancial markets  which  will  enable  in-' 
terest  r^tes  to  come  down  to  levels 
which  will  finally  allow  the  economy 
to  again  erow. 

Secon<r  we  believe  that  in  addition 
to  everything  that  is  done  on  a  mac- 
roeconoiiiic  level,  we  ought  to  respond 
specifically  and  in  a  targeted  manner 
to  the  fhortrun  problem  of  massive 
unempl{Wment  which  we  now  face, 
and  to  the  longrun  problem  of  the  de- 
cline in  lour  productivity  increases  In 
the  national  economy.  So,  basically 
what  we)  say  is  that  we  still  ought  to 
continu^  to  have  additional  tax  cuts. 
We  ougftt  to  continue  to  have  a  de- 
fense buildup,  but  we  ought  to  reduce 
the  size  if  those  tax  reductions  and  we 
ought  toj  slow  down  the  scheduled  de- 
fense inck-ease. 

Very  triefly.  on  the  revenue  side, 
what  the  House  Budget  Committee 
does  is  tt  restore  about  $148  billion  of 
the  $440  billion  in  lost  revenues  sched- 
uled over  the  next  3  years,  and  what 
we  suggit  is  that  we  ought  to  restore 
about  $^1  billion  over  3  years,  which 
means  tl^at  ,we  will  still  leave  in  place 
approxin^ately  $210  billion  in  future 
tax  cutsj  scheduled  over  the  next  3 
years.      I 

On  the  military  side,  to  make  it 
plain,  wBat  we  are  suggesting  is  very 
simple,  ihie  President's  budget  will  get 
us  in  buflget  authority  for  defense  to 
about  $1  billion  a  day  in  1986.  The 
committee  proposal  will  get  us  to  $1 
billion  a  day  in  military  spending  by 
1987.  We  are  suggesting  that  we  ought 
to  slow  tnat  down  to  1988  or  possibly 
the  first  jfew  months  of  1989.  If  we  do 
that,  we  Jwlll  be  able  to  provide  a  sur- 
plus in  tie  third  year  of  approximate- 
ly $10  billion,  and  in  addition  make 
room  now  for  the  following  items: 

To  target  on  the  problem  of  unem- 
ployment we  believe  that  we  ought  to 
pass  newt  initiatives  which  would  add 
approximately  1  million  jobs  to  the 
economy^this  year  and  next.  We  would 
do  that  »y  increasing  funds  for  emer- 
gency bridge  repair:  by  increasing 
funds  fpr  community  purchase  of 
buses  fori  their  transportation  systems; 
by  increasing  by  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion funding  for  sewage  treatment 
plant  co^truction,  all  of  which  would 
provide  ^i^ificant  private  sector  em- 
ployment opportunities. 

D  1415 
We  sug  sest  providing  about  a  billion 
dollars  iif  local  revitalization  grants  to 
assist  communities  in  cleaning  up 
their  physical  plants,  their  buildings, 
their  transportation  systems,  every- 
thing wmch  helps  make  cities  func- 
tion. We  believe  that  we  ought  to  spe- 
cifically garget  some  public  jobs  pro- 
grams, not  CETA.  We  stay  away  from 
that  dreaded  word,  "CtTTA."  But  we 
suggest,  ior  instance,  that  we  ought  to 
add  som0  350.000  summer  youth  jobs 
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level. 

We  sugge:  t  that  we  ought  to  provide 
additional  vork  study  opportimlties 
for  student;  who  will  be  in  a  much 
tighter  bin(|  because  of  the  shape  of 
economy.  W)e  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
fully  fund  the  older  workers'  jobs  pro- 
gram and  a^d  28.000  other  jobs  under 
that  prograim  similar  to  the  Green 
Thumb  program  with  which  many  of 
you  are  fam(liar. 

We  suggest  that  we  ought  to  make 
room  for  thi  i  Public  Works  Committee 
proposal  to  ( ixpand  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  programs  and  to 
revitalize  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission]  We  suggest  that  in  the 
area  of  unemployment  we  ought  to  do 
two  additional  things  which  the  com- 
mittee budgiet  proposal  does  not  do. 
One  is  to  d«il  with  the  very  real  prob- 
lem that  a  number  of  States  will  face 
on  the  expiration  of  extended  unem- 
ployment cotnpensation  benefits  come 
October  1. 

It  is  estimated  by  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment that  the  States  of  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  and  Wisconsin 
will  all  triggjer  off  on  extended. unem- 
ployment benefits  come  October,  1 
month  before  the  election.  According 
to  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
during  the  following  fiscal  year  they 
expect  the  flollowing  States  to  trigger 
off  on  their)  extended  unemployment 
compensatioh  program:  California, 
Delaware.  Hawaii,  Indiana.  Maine, 
Maryland,  Massachusetts,  Mississippi. 
Missouri,  Montana,  Nevada.  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  Tennessee,  Ver- 
mont. Georgia,  Illinois,  Ohio.  Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhod^  Island.  South  Carolina, 
Wisconsin,  AJIaska,  and  Idaho. 

We  are  suggesting  that  it  is  not  a 
good  idea,  eii  her  before  the  election  or 
afterwards,  t  o  allow  States  which  have 
very  high  lei^els  of  unemployment  to 
lose  the  op  >ortunity  to  provide  ex- 
tended uneipployment  compensation 
benefits  to  wprkers  in  those  States. 

Second,  w4  are  suggesting  that  for 
those  workers  who  have  totally  ex- 
hausted their  unemployment  we  at 
the  very  leaat  ought  to  provide  an  op- 
portunity for  them  to  go  to  work  at 
minimum  w^e  levels— mind  you,  at 
minimum  wage  levels  to  provide  some 
meaningful  employment  opportunities 
for  people  id  local  clean-up  and  fix-up 
operations. 

We  are  also  suggesting  that  in  terms 
of  long-temt  productivity  needs  we 
ought  to  substantially  increase  fund- 
ing directed  at  general  science  to  do 
two  thing:  Nb.  1,  to  increase  the  oppor- 
tunity for  r<  search  and  instrumenta- 
tion of  univ  irsities,  primarily  In  the 
areas  of  ele;trical  engineering,  com- 
puter sciences,  industrial  engineering, 
statisticians,  mathematicians,  and  the 
like. 

Second,  we  are  suggesting  that  we 
ought  to  provide  additional  targeted 
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low-interest  loans  to  students  at  the 
graduate  level  in  areas  of  science, 
mathematics,  and  engineering.  I  will 
not  go  into  the  reasons  for  that.  I 
think  the  reasons  for  that  are  obvious 
to  everyone. 

I  would  say  also  that  we  provide  one 
additional  significant  item  in  terms  of 
productivity.  We  have  seen  a  slow  in- 
crease in  test  scores  In  kids  coming  out 
of  elementary  schools.  We  have  not 
seen  a  corresponding  increase  in  those 
test  scores  of  kids  coming  out  of  high 
schools.  So  what  we  try  to  do  is  to  pro- 
vide a  series  of  research  grant  oppor- 
tunities for  both  the  national  labs  and 
centers  and  local  school  districts 
aroimd  the  country  to  examine  the 
best  methods  by  which  they  might  in- 
crease the  strength  of  high  school  cur- 
ricula offerings,  and  then  in  the  third 
year,  building  on  what  we  learned  in 
those  2  years  of  studies,  we  suggest  we 
ought  to  target  in  a  new  program  an 
additional  amount  of  about  a  billion 
and  a  half  dollars,  targeted  to  high 
schools  which  improve  their  currlcu- 
limi  offerings  In  States  which  adopt 
tougher  standards. 

We  believe  that  it  is  impossible  for 
this  country  to  compete  economically 
over  the  long  term  unless  we  do  some- 
thing significant  and  serious  to  up- 
grade the  standards  of  American  high 
schools,  and  this  package  will  allow  us 
to  do  It. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  on  the  reve- 
nue side  that  even  though  we  reduce 
the  amount  of  future  tax  reductions 
from  the  $440  billion  in  the  Presi- 
dent's amount  to  approximately  $210 
billion,  we  still  provide  larger  tax  cuts 
this  coming  year  for  low-income  fami- 
lies and  approximately  the  same 
amount  of  tax  cuts  for  middle-Income 
families  than  does  the  President,  and, 
as  is  obvious,  the  tax  reductions  for 
high-income  families  will  be  signifi- 
cantly less. 

For  instance,  if  you  vote  for  this 
amendment.  In  1982  you  will  be  in- 
creasing the  size  of  tax  cuts  for  the  av- 
erage family  of  four  which  has  an  ad- 
justed gross  income  of  $10,000  by 
about  $250  above  the  President's  tax 
cuts.  For  a  family  making  $20,000  a 
year  adjusted  gross  income,  you  would 
be  decreasing  the  size  of  the  tax  cut 
under  our  proposal  vis-a-vis  the  Presi- 
dent's by  about  $17.  I  think  those  fam- 
ilies would  gladly  lose  that  $17  If  they 
thought  we  were  going  to  be  effective 
in  bringing  Interest  rates  down.  And  a 
family  making  $100,000,  it  is  true,  will 
receive  a  $900  smaller  tax  cut,  but 
they  would  still  receive  approximately 
$1,200  In  additional  tax  cuts,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  to  a  family  making 
$100,000  a  year  that  is  not  bad. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  cor- 
rect what  we  believe  is  a  fundamental 
problem  in  both  the  committee  pro- 
posal and.  most  certainly,  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  If  you  take  a  look  at 
page  77  of  the  President's  budget  sub- 


mission, you  will  find  some  very  im- 
portant numbers.  You  will  see  that 
the  President's  budget  this  year  goes 
up  by  $32  billion.  The  defense  budget 
alone  will  go  up  by  $34  billion,  interest 
will  go  up  by  $13  billion,  and  payments 
to  individuals,  largely  for  retirement, 
will  go  up  another  $20  billion.  That 
means  that  the  remaining  portion  of 
the  budget,  all  of  the  items  we  provide 
for  the  investment  programs  of  this 
country,  education,  sewage  treatment 
plants,  highways,  health,  job  train- 
ing—everything that  invests  in  the 
future  of  the  country— will  decline  in 
dollar  terms  under  the  President's 
budget  from  $103  billion  to  $74  billion, 
which  Is  a  28-percent  reduction  In  1 
year.  And  you  will  see  that  in  real 
dollar  terms  over  a  2-year  period,  the 
President  reduces  those  investment 
portions  of  the  budget  In  real  dollar 
terms  by  over  40  percent. 

We  do  not  believe  that  our  economy 
Is  going  to  be  sufficiently  fueled  to 
compete  around  the  world  with  those 
kinds  of  massive  reductions,  and  we 
believe  that  we  ought  to  have,  there- 
fore, a  better  balance  in  the  way  we 
approach  our  productivity  problem, 
and  we  believe  this  amendment  pro- 
vides It.  What  we  do.  as  I  said.  Is  to 
bring  the  budget  to  a  balance  by  the 
third  year.  We  reduce  the  size  of  the 
tax  cuts,-'Wej:educe  the  size  of  the  de- 
fense iiicrease,  but  we  still  provide  sub- 
stantial dollars  for  both  and.  In  the 
process,  allow  us,  rather  than  reducing 
(even  under  the  committee  bill)  the 
domestic  programs  by  approximately 
25  percent  in  real  terms  over  3  years, 
to  meet  the  new  responsibilities  we 
have  to  deal  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  allow 
the  House  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
unemployment,  to  deal  more  aggres- 
sively with  the  long-term  problem  of 
productivity,  and  we  also  allow  the 
House  to  preserve  the  guts  of  our  do- 
mestic investment  programs  by  provid- 
ing after  fiscal  year  1983  for  a  5-per- 
cent nominal  growth  In  those  pro- 
grams for  each  of  the  2  years.  That 
will  still  mean  that  in  real  terms  they 
will  probably  drop  by  about  5  percent. 
That  is  still  a  significant  budget  reduc- 
tion, but  we  believe  this  is  a  better  bal- 
ance in  allocation  of  scarce  resources 
which  at  the  same  brings  us  into 
actual  budget  balance  with  the  $10  bil- 
lion surplus,  as  recently  reestimated 
today  by  CBO. 

It  Is,  we  believe,  the  best  approach 
we  can  have  If  we  want  both  a  bal- 
anced budget  and,  as  Felix  Rohatyn 
said,  a  balanced  budget  which  Is  coex- 
isting with  care  and  compassion,  a 
strong   defense   and   a   fight   against 


crime,  and  a  fight  against  our  unem- 
ployment problems. 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Obey  amendment  to 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  agrees  that 
we  are  In  a  mess.  We  have  gone  from 
an  economy  that  had  some  problems  a 
year  ago  to  an  economy  that  is  ex- 
tremely fragile  today. 

Obviously  Government  policies  are 
not  the  only  thing  that  affects  our 
economy,  but  I  believe  the  policies 
that  were  enacted  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  last 
year  have  seriously  harmed  our  econo- 
my. 

President  Reagan,  in  a  radical  effort 
to  reduce  the  size  and  scope  of  Gov- 
ernment, proposed  and  Congress  en- 
acted a  program  that  dramatically 
erodes  the  revenue  base  of  the  Federal 
Government.  Yet  the  public  believed 
President  Reagan  would  balance  the 
Federal  budget.  In  fact,  he  assured  us 
that  he  would. 

On  October  24.  1980,  in  a  televised 
campaign  speech,  he  stated  unequivo- 
cally and  with  certainty: 

This  program  will  give  us  a  balanced 
budget  by  1983  and  possibly  1982. 

After  taking  office,  on  February  5. 
1981.  In  a  televised  address  to  the 
Nation.  President  Reagan  stated: 

We  know  that  inflation  results  from  all 
that  deficit  spending.  ...  I  am  confident 
that  my  Administration  can  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

As  late  as  last  May,  the  President 
was  quoted  in  an  Interview  in  the  Re- 
publican National  Committee  maga- 
zine. First  Monday,  as  follows: 

As  revenues  continue  to  rise  while  we  keep 
the  brakes  on  Federal  spending,  we  can  cer- 
tainly balance  the  budget.  In  fact,  we  expect 
a  small  surplus  in  1984. 

The  fact  Is  that  we  are  faced  with  a 
new  Reagan  budget  with  record  defi- 
cits projected  not  only  for  this  fiscal 
year  but  for  the  future. 

When  the  President  made  his  budget 
proposal,  he  promised  quick  results.  In 
his  budget  message  of  March  1981.  he 
said: 

Our  tax  proposal  will,  if  enacted,  have  an 
immediate  impact  on  the  economic  vitality 
of  the  Nation,  where  even  a  slight  improve- 
ment can  produce  dramatic  results. 

Then,  in  September  of  1981.  he  pre- 
dicted that  positive  economic  news 
would  begin  in  October  1981.  when  the 
first  stage  of  his  tax  cut  went  into 
effect. 

The  President's  budget  did  pass,  and 
it  has  had  an  impact  on  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  Nation.  For  example, 
the  number  of  persons  unemployed  in- 
creased to  a  seasonally  adjusted  10.3 
million  in  April  1982.  the  highest 
number  since  1938,  a  44-year  record. 
The  unemployment  rate  increased  to  a 
seasonally    adjusted    9.4    percent    in 
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April  of  1982,  the  highest  rate  since 
1941,  a  41-year  record. 

The  Conference  Board's  index  of 
help-wanted  advertising,  which  meas- 
ures the  volume  of  classified  advertis- 
ing in  major  newspapers,  declined  to 
the  lowest  level  since  October  of  1976. 
The  capacity  utilization  rate  for  man- 
ufacturing declined  to  a  seasonally  ad- 
justed 71.4  percent  in  March  of  1981. 

There  are  lots  of  other  records  set 
by  the  Reagan  recession— an  all-time 
record  low  in  new  housing  starts,  an 
all-time  record  low  in  building  permits, 
a  20-year  record  for  lowest  domestic 
auto  production,  a  20-year  record  high 
for  business  failures,  an  all-time 
record  high  for  average  municipal 
bond  interest  rate,  and  all-time  records 
for  high  interest  on  Treasury  bonds 
and  home  mortgages. 

These  records  show  that  the  Presi- 
dent's program  has  failed,  failed  com- 
pletely to  produce  the  painless  end  to 
inflation  and  rapid  economic  growth 
that  he  promised. 

4  □  1430 

Indeed,  rather  than  producing 
growth,  the  President  has  given  us  a 
record-smashing  recession. 

Why.  then,  should  we  vote  for  the 
Obey  resolution  today?  No.  1,  for  one 
thing  it  does  not  do;  it  does  not  prom- 
ise the  American  people  free  guns. 

We  have  an  administration  that 
likes  to  talk  about  free  lunches.  The 
truth  is  they  made  the  lunch  very  ex- 
pensive but  they  are  promising  the 
American  people  free  guns  and  it  does 
not  work. 

The  Obey  amendment  also  rejects 
the  philosophy  of  the  joyful  budget 
slashing  by  those  who  want  to  radical- 
ly change  the  nature  and  role  of 
American  Government  as  we  have 
known  it,  not  only  over  the  last  50 
years  but  since  the  beginning  of  our 
Nation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Miiuiesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sabo 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SABO.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  third 
reason  we  should  adopt  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute is  because  it  brings  us  hope,  it 
brings  us  hope  that  In  fact  we  can 
reduce  interest  rates,  that  we  can 
reduce  the  deficit  and  that  we  can 
produce  economic  growth  in  this  coun- 
try. 

It  also  brings  us  hope  that  we  still 
have  a  government  with  concern,  with 
compassion  and  with  some  desire  to 
achieve  fairness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  substi- 
tute which  in  my  judgment  does  the 
best  job  of  all  of  those  before  us.  That 
is  the  Obey  amendment.  And  I  urge 
yoiu-  vote  on  behalf  of  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Ch^rman,  the  Obey  amendment 
does  indeed  make  a  noble  effort  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  over  the  3-year 
period  th^t  it  covers.  It  does  achieve  a 
balanced  I  budget  or,  even  better,  a 
positive  balance  at  the  end  of  the 
third  yeal". 

Howev€  r,  none  of  the  proposals  that 
are  bef or ;  us,  and  perhaps  I  underesti- 
mate thi(  Pauntroy  proposal,  raise 
taxes  in  such  a  draconian  fashion  as 
the  Obey  resolution. 

The  rea  slution  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 
raises  new  taxes  over  the  3-year  period 
in  the  amount  of  about  $230  billion.  It 
raises  $4|7  billion  or  thereabouts  in 
the  first  jfear. 

I  have  ^ever  heard  of  any  economist 
yet  who  believes  that  a  fragile  eco- 
nomic recovery  can  sustain  the  blows 
of  that  kkid  of  additional  taxation  So 


I  suggest 


bhat  if  anybody  would  like  to 


hammer   ,he  recovery  back  down  into 


recession, 
by  voting 


they  can  quite  easily  do  so 
for  the  substitute  resolution 


of  the  geiltleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Furthei,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  the 
increased  liability  of  making  very  little 
effort  to  reduce  any  spending  except 
military  pending.  What  our  constitu- 
ents, and  the  credit  markets,  are 
asking  is  i  tot  more  taxes  but  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  spending. 

I  do  not  recall  having  been  asked  to 
increase  Anybody's  taxes,  but,  if  some 
of  you  huve,  perhaps  you  will  be  at- 
tracted to  this  particular  substitute. 

The  las  administration  that  tried  to 
increase  i  axes  in  this  sort  of  a  situa- 
tion was  he  Hoover  administration.  I 
suspect  v;ry  few  of  us  will  want  to 
take  that  administration  as  our  role 
model  fcr  economic  policy  in  the 
1980's. 

I  urge  1 ,  vote  against  the  substitute 
and  I  yi(  Id  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  RE  JSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  an<  rise  in  support  of  the  Obey 
amendme  it. 

Mr.  Chj  irman.  this  is  a  great  amend- 
ment and  I  am  delighted  vigorously  to 
support  t.  Of  all  of  the  array  of 
budget  p;  oposals  before  us  this  does 
best  two  remarkable  things.  It  puts 
millions  ii  men  and  women  back  to 
work.  ba<k  to  work  building  homes, 
back  to  work  building  automobiles, 
back  to  w  jrk  building  all  of  the  things 
that  this  country  needs  and.  at  the 
same  timit,  it  gets  star  rating  for  the 


beautiful 
budget  dejFicit 

How,  y(  u  ask 
two  apparent 
and  the  same 
very    sim  pie 
device    ol 


job  it  does  on  reducing  the 


does  it  achieve  these 

disparate  ends  at  one 

time.  It  does  it  by  the 

and    common    sensible 

control    over    the 


getting 
budget  deficit. 

Who  ttfis  fellow 
enters  in  debate  I 
Obey  is  gi  >od  enough  for  me 
amendme  it. 


draconian  is  who 

do  not  know,  but 

I  like  his 


Thus,   witl 
same  bracket , 


tional  debt  is 
So  I  urge 
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The  Obey  amendment  gets  control 
over  the  ou«-year  budget  deficit  and 
by  so  doing  trings  interest  rates  down 
and  puts  people  to  work. 

more  revenues  at  the 
the  revenue  side  is  im- 
proved and.  With  less  to  pay  out  in  the 
unemployme;  it  compensation,  the 
improved. 

Above  all,   vith  lower  interest  rates, 

the  huge  cairying  charge  on  the  na- 

improved. 

my  colleagues,  join  the 
happy  few,  vjote  for  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Reagail  may  not  thank  you  for 
it,  but  your  grandchildren  will. 

Mr.  OBEY<  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REUSa.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  OBEY.] I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  been  asked  twice  now  how  we 
managed  to  provide  larger  tax  cuts  for 
lower  income  families  than  does  the 
President  in  khe  context  of  a  smaller 
tax  bill.  I  should  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers, which  I  neglected  to  do  earlier, 
that  the  wayl  we  do  that  is  by  simply 
adopting  the  R,ax  distribution  formulas 
which  were  contained  in  the  Udall- 
Obey-Reuss  ^.x  provision  during  the 
debate  last  year  on  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  REUgs.  Which,  incidentally, 
has  made  144  Members  who  had  the 
presence  to  I  vote  for  it  extremely 
happy  to  this  day. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strik ;  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  rse  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  W  sconsin  covered  the  sub- 
ject beautifully  when  he  kept  using 
the  word  "cintrol,"  because  if  this 
Congress  wailts  to  control  the  Ameri- 
can economy  {this  is  the  kind  of  budget 
it  is  going  to  take  to  do  the  job  be- 
cause this  budget,  with  $781  billion  in 
spending,  acnieves  a  new  high  in  the 
Congress  control  of  the  American 
economy. 

Current  projections  provide  a  total 
economy  in  1983  of  slightly  in  excess 
of  $3  trillion!  So  with  Federal  spend- 
ing at  $781  billion  plus  an  additional  5 
percent  of  the  GNP  reflected  in  off- 
budget  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  and 
with  our  colleagues  at  the  State  and 
local  levels  spending  between  19  and 
20  percent  of  ]the  total  economy  of  this 
country,  we  will  have  achieved  control 
of  50  percent  of  the  entire  economy  of 
America. 

This  is  not!  free  enterprise.  This  is 
controlled  enterprise.  After  all,  if  we 
want  more  power  in  Washington,  if  we 
want  to  make  sure  that  the  American 
people  contin^ie  to  jump  when  we  jerk 
the  strings,  this  is  the  way  to  get  it.  If 
we  keep  it  up  Federal  employment  will 
be  the  only  eitiployment. 

My  colleagues  out  there  in  the  free 
enterprise  sector  of  this  society  were 
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criticized  because  there  are  not  or  whether  or  not  the  people  of  this  ing  for  a  $210  billion  tax  decrease,  de- 
enough  help  wanted  ads  ih  the  papers  country  are  overtaxed  or  undertaxed.  crease  over  the  next  3  years, 
today.  There  are  not  going  to  be  be-  The  real  question  that  we  have  to  That  is  not  as  large  as  the  one  my 
cause  they  do  not  have  any  money  left  face,  and  I  think  it  is  something  that  Republican  colleagues  want  but  it  is 
with  which  to  put  people  to  work  be-  Democrats  and  Republicans  can  agree  still  a  hefty  tax  decrease  in  a  brief 
cause  as  our  share  of  this  economy  on,  is  what  mixture  of  spending  and  period  when  presumably  our  economy 
over  the  last  decade  has  gone  from  taxing  policies  will  achieve  the  eco-  will  be  booming. 

just  under  40  percent  to  approaching  nomic  goals  that  we  all  embrace.  So  I  think  if  you  look  at  it  from  a 

50  percent  in  the  governmental  sector,  i  think  that  even  Republicans  will  macro  point  of  view  the  spending  and 

they  are  never  going  to  regain  control  agree  that  full  employment  is  an  eco-  taxing  policies  inherent  in  the  Obey 

of  enough   of   the   resources  of  this  nomic  goal  we  should  all  l)e  interested  resolution   will   achieve   the   national 

economy  to  make  free  enterprise  work.  in.  goals  to  which  we  all  subscribe. 

The    best    they    can    hope,    to    live  pun  employment  with  stable  prices  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 

under  a  budget  such  as  this,  is  what  would    be    equally    something    that  gentleman  yield?^ 

we  would  call  controlled  enterprise.  would  be  nice  to  achieve.  Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

fK^"^'  ^^NZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  ^  jg  ^^le  mix  of  spending  and  taxing  man  from  Wisconsin, 

the  genUeman  yield?  policies  that  achieve  those  two  funda-  Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen-  cental  goals  that  we  are  really  dis-  for  yielding. 

Mr"\TO™7vi^T^h«nv  th«  »*nn^  cussing  today.  It  is  not,  and  I  would  I  think  also  it  ought  to  be  pointed 

J^J^'t^^^^A^'-T^c^^t^I^ul?y^r.t.  Say  to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina,  out.  given  the  expression  of  concern 

w^nn^n  rSrr  ^'oS^^^tniS^  tH  *«'^-   JOHNSTON.   Whether   Or   not   the  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  about 

r.^^rioinJ^opS^P   h?J^?i,w»fn  American  economy  is  going  to  be  con-  the   overall   spending   amounts,   that 

StesSLtSe   iSerUtSegertl?^  trolled  by  the  Obey  budget  or  not.  this   amendment,   over   3   years,   will 

Il««  f^«  w;=i«!^ciVr  /«,.U  The  percentage  difference  in  wheth-  spend  approximately  $47  billion  less 

irsubstTtu2.ThrchisTo?a1aw"1i^  ^alTv  ont  mar^Tal  ^'"^  °''  ^"*  '^  than  will  the  President's  own  budget. 

tSl  Kd  Sta?r''  '^'  "^  ^'"^  °'  ^'  quesUo^TveS*  simply  is  did  the  °  1«5 

ine  uniiea  ouiLe&.                   „o„no«.o„  National  Government,  which  we  are  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

viJfd'                                        gentleman  ^j,   presumably  interested  in.  play  a  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  JOHNSTON  I  yield  to  the  gen-  ^°'^^    '"    stimulating    employment,    in  Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 

tleman  from  Wisconsin  providing    growth    with    equity,    and  man  from  Michigan. 

Mr  OBEY  The  gentleman  has  been  °^^''  ^^^  *°"^  ''""  promoting  economic  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 

around  here  a  long  time  and  he  knows,  ^""fi*^^-,   ^,  .     ^    ^^         ^    .           _,  to  associate  myself  fully  with  the  re- 

as  well  as  every  other  Member  in  the  Here  I  think  the  Obey  substitute  ad-  marks   of  the   gentleman   from   New 

House     that    the    budget    resolution  dresses  the  role  of  what  a  responsible  York.  What  my  constituents  have  un- 

simply  spells  out  the  numt>ers  which  National    Government    can    do    in    a  derstood  for  many,  many  months  now 

other    committees    are    expected    to  "^ore  effective  way  than  the  other  sub-  and,    I    suspect,    the    constituents    of 

abide    by.    But    the    gentleman    also  stitutes.    It   recognizes,    for   instance,  most  of  us  in  this  body,  is  that  it 

knows  that  just  as  the  House  Budget  ^^^^  y°ti  cannot  have  an  enormous  tax  makes  no  sense  to  build  this  huge. 

Committee  proposals  are  based  on  a  cut    and    also    dramatic    military    in-  huge  deficit  to  provide  for  a  tax  cut 

set  of  assumptions  on   how  you  get  creases.  We  tried  that  in  1964  and  in  that  has  hardly  been  noticed  by  most 

there,  and  just  as  the  Latta  amend-  l^^^.  As  a  result.  If  you  take  a  look  at  Americans. 

ment  is  and  just  as  the  Reagan  budget  the  historic  data  that  is  available  you  What  has  been  happening  is  that  we 
is.  so.  too,  is  the  Obey  amendment  and  *'"  see  that  even  if  we  had  had  full  have  been  borrowing  to  pay  for  that 
we  assume  that  the  gentleman  will  use  employment  then  we  were  running  at  tax  cut,  and  we  have  been  doing  so  in 
his  influence  and  his  wisdom  on  that  ^^^^  a  2.1-percent  deficit  with  a  full  such  a  way  as  to  insure  the  continu- 
committee  to  see  to  it  this  time  around  employment  economy.  ance  of  high  interest  rates.  Our  con- 
that  middle-income  and  low-income  The  Reagan  plan,  which  is  probably  stituents  understand  clearly  that  all  of 
taxpayers  get  a  lot  better  shake  on  tax  the  only  fast  analogy  I  can  think  of.  the  benefits  that  were  supposed  to 
cuts  than  they  did  last  year.  *U1  provide,  if  we  try  this  with  a  full  have  been  generated  by  that  tax  cut 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  If  the  gentleman  will  employment  economy,  if  we  ever  get  have  been  eroded  by  the  continuation 

yield  further,  it  is  obvious  that  all  we  there,  about  a  3.1-percent  increase  in  of  high  interest  rates.^  and  that  will 

are  doing  here  is  establishing  budget  deficit.  There  is  just  not  enough  tax  not  alter  until  we  brlrlg  down  the  size 

aggregates  for  revenues  as  well  as  ex-  dollars  to  do  the  things  that  we  want,  of  those  deficits, 

pendilures  in  this  budget  resolution.  3.11  of  us  want  to  do  in  terms  of  mili-  What  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 

We  cannot  by  this  resolution  force  tary  expenditures  and  providing  a  demonstrates  in  his  budget  is  that  we 
the  tax  committees  nor  the  Congress  modicum  of  social  equity  for  the  poor  can  achieve  our  goal  of  lower  deficits 
to  accept  a  certain  form  of  taxation.  ^^^  the  underprivileged  in  this  coun-  and  lower  interest  rates,  and  that  we 
Those  who  support  this  substitute  try.  can  do  so  in  a  way  that  will  be  far 
may  have  some  good  ideas  about  taxes.  So  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  respon-  more  equitable  than  the  budget  blue- 
but  there  is  no  way  they  can  enforce  sibly  we  have  to  raise  taxes.  On  whom  print  offered  by  the  administration, 
them  through  the  adoption  of  this  res-  we  raise  them  will  be.  of  course,  the  We  simply  cannot  afford  the  contin- 
olution.  responsibility  of  the  Ways  and  Means  ued  high  deficits  accepted  in  the  ad- 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Committee.  ministration's  proposal  or  the  contin- 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.   I  yield  back  the  So.  rather  than  spending  a  lot  of  ued  assault  upon  those  within  our  so- 

balance  of  my  time.  time  talking  about  how  that  can  be  ciety  who  are  the  most  economicaUy 

Mr.    EKDWNEY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  done,  and  as  a  member  of  that  com-  vulnerable, 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  mittee  I  submit  that  repealing  ACRS  Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
words  and  I  rise  to  support  the  Obey  and  doing  away  with  leasing  would  be  man  for  his  comments, 
amendment.  two  marvelous  ways  to  start:  limiting  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  also  say  for 

Mr.   Chairman,   we   have   spent   an  the    tax    reductions    for    folMy^ver  the  record  that  the  last  time  taxes 

awful  long  amount  of  time  debating  $40,000   would    also    be   helpful.    But  were  raised  in  a  recession,  just  as  a 

questions  of  whether  or  not  things  like  even  if  we  did  all  of  that  we  would  still  matter  of  fact  for  our  friends,  was  not 

balanced  budgets  are  good  or  bad  ideas  be,  under  the  Obey  resolution,  provid-  during  the  ill-fated  Hoover  administra- 
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tion,  but  it  was  in  1937  when  a  Demo- 
cratic President  made  that  mistake, 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  which  caused  the 
recession  or  1938. 

So  the  next  time  we  ask  the  ques- 
tion, let  us  at  least  have  some  idea  of 
the  answer. 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dowmv)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Vento  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Downey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  the  gentleman  does  not 
expect  that,  under  the  substitute  of 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey),  in  1983  this  recession  would 
still  be  in  progress?  At  that  time, 
hopefully,  even  without  any  type  of 
stimulus,  without  any  type  of  pro- 
gram—recessions usually  demonstrate 
a  recovery  irrespective,  I  think,  pretty 
much  as  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  had  said 
in  recent  comments,  with  which  I 
agree,  pointed  out  that  the  Reagan 
economic  program  is  an  economic  dud. 
But  under  most  circumstances,  the  re- 
cession would  ease  up.  and  we  will 
hopefully  have  some  growth,  some  re- 
covery. 

Today  I  hope  that  we  will  act  on  the 
basis  of  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  the  past  year. 

My  concern  here  today  is  that  we 
are  still  hearing  what  seems  to  be  an 
inability  to  learn  and  to  understand 
that  the  actions,  the  economic  policies 
that  were  set  forth  last  year,  are  not 
working,  and  they  do  not  seem  likely 
to  work.  It  is  one  thing  for  someone 
not  to  have  foresight:  it  is  another 
thing  not  to  have  hindsight  with 
regard  to  where  we  have  been  and  the 
consequence  of  Reagonomics  on  our 
economy. 

So  I  think  that  pragmatically  we 
have  to  temper  our  actions.  I  think 
the  Obey  substitute  gives  myself,  and 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
DowwEY  ai^  others,  an  opportunity  to 
try  to  temper  that.  And  if  indeed  reve- 
nues are  greater  and  forecasts  change, 
we  can  all  add  to  the  tax  decreases 
next  year  and  the  year  after  should 
this  Obey  substitute  prove  too  heavy- 
handed.  I  have  never  found  in  my 
work  in  legislative  bodies  any  great 
problem  in  passing  on  tax  cuts.  Legis- 
lative and  congressional  assemblies 
enjoy  enacting  tax  reductions  and 
have  enacted  last  year's  measure  of 


Street,  tnd  others,  who  are  investing 
and  making  financial  decisions,  will 
indeed  cnange  the  tenor  of  their  deci- 
sions.     I 

I  commend  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man frcxn  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey),  for 
offering]  his  substitute,  and  I  hope 
that  myl  colleagues  will  vote  for  this 
worthwhile  and  important  substitute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairmafn.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site nunjber  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  Obey  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Obey  substitute  which,  like 
many  others,  is  the  same  old.  huge 
deficit,  'this  one  takes  the  approach  of 
achieving  those  huge  deficits  even 
with  heavier  cuts  in  defense  spending 
and  ever  with  a  much  heavier  tax;  hike 
than  otl  lers  contemplate.  I  said  "tax 
hike."  T  lere  was  reference  in  the  pre- 
vious dii  cussion  to  the  tax  cuts  that 
were  ens  cted  in  1981. 

Mr.  C  lairman.  we  need  to  look  at 
the  actu  il  numbers  with  regard  to  rev- 
enues tfiis  year.  Revenues  are  not 
going  dohvn  as  a  result  of  the  tax  bill 
that  wa|  enacted  in  1981.  They  are 
still  going  up.  They  may  not  be  rising 
quite  as  fast  as  they  would  had  we  not 
enacted  the  largest  tax  cut  in  histo- 
ry—that  is  what  it  has  been  called— 
but  thatllargest  tax  cut  in  history  was 
only  hall  as  large  as  the  automatic  tax 
increase!  that  have  been  built  in.  It 
just  cut]  those  tax  increases  in  half. 
You  do  not  have  to  go  back  to  1937  for 
a  tax  iiwrease.  I  say  to  my  colleague 
who  spoge  earlier.  We  have  had  tax  in- 
creases ilmost  every  year  since  then, 
and  especially  during  the  last  10  years, 
when  inflation  has  lofted  people  into 
higher  and  higher  tax  brackets,  where 
more  an^  more  of  their  income,  even  if 
they  stav  at  the  same  job  level,  more 
and  moic  of  their  income  is  absorbed 
away  by'  this  great  sponge  of  bracket 
creep  or  bracket  leap. 

Tax  cuts?  No.  Taxes  are  rising.  They 
are  risin  f  slightly  faster  even  than  in- 
flation ( ver  the  3-year  period  that  is 
contemplated  by  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. If  1  evenues  are  going  up  slightly 
faster  tli  an  inflation,  then  what  is  the 
need  for  even  more  taxes  and  even 
more  taj;  increases?  You  will  not  cure 
the  econ  omy  by  bleeding  the  lifeblood 
out  of  it, 

Now,  1  et  us  consider  for  a  moment 
where  tl  e  problem  is.  I  have  distribut- 
ed alon ;  the  desks  here  machine 
copies  o]  a  facsimile,  a  reduced  version 
of  what  I  have  here  on  the  easel 
beside  n  e,  which  simply  shows  Feder- 
al spend  ing  over  the  last  two  decades 
overall.   Df  the  administrations  begin- 


Congress  or  Reagan  administration. 
On  the  contrary  it  takes  a  little  bit 
more  courage,  a  little  bit  more  under- 
standing and  explaining  to  in  fact  vote 
for  a  recapture  of  some  of  that  reve- 
nue and  provide  the  type  of  stability 
in  the  future  so  that  the  folks  on  Wall 
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buying  powe  r.  For  reference  in  current 
nominal  dolars.  I  show  the  actual 
numbers  ovrr  on  the  far  right,  but  in 
reference  t<i  the  vertical  coordinate, 
you  can  see  vhat  has  happened  in  con- 
stant buyinu  power  to  each  of  these 
categories. 

You  can  l>ok  at  the  defense  spend- 
ing, and  you  will  see  that  is  represent- 
ed by  a  blue  line  which,  of  course,  de- 
notes the  (ourage  of  our  American 
fighting  pen  lonnel.  Now.  if  you  look  at 
that,  you  wi  [1  see  a  bump  at  the  Viet- 
nam war.  aiid  you  see  it  comes  down 
after  the  pjak  of  the  Vietnam  war. 
Then,  you  \rtll  see  at  the  end  of  the 
chart  that  defense  spending  today. 
1982.  this  fi^al  year,  is  about  where  it 
was  before  the  Vietnam  war  when  it 
tempted  people  to  take  advantage  of 
us  and  our  allies  back  in  the  1960's. 
You  will  see  that  defense  spending  has 
not  risen  su  etantially  when  corrected 
for  the  buying  power  of  the  dollar.  It 
is  about  th  i  same  as  it  was.  It  has 
risen  about    .1  times  what  it  was  then. 

If  you  lo(  k  at  the  red  line,  which 
rises  steeply  here,  with  red  ink  denot- 
ing all  of  ;he  heartfelt  compassion 
that  has  been  built  into  the  budget, 
you  will  see  where  the  expansion  has 
been.  This  is  all  of  the  payments  to  in- 
dividuals and  the  payments  for  indi- 
viduals, including  any  loans  that  are 
made  directly  to  individuals,  and  so 
forth,  and  you  see  that  that  has  grown 
steadily.  No^.  that  is  not  the  result  of 
inflation:  thftt  is  the  cause  of  inflation. 
Anything  th^t  is  the  result  of  inflation 
on  this  chart  would  be  a  horizontal 
line:  anything  that  just  keeps  pace 
with  inflatic  n  would  be  a  flat,  horizon- 
tal line  on  t  lis  chart.  Payments  to  in- 
dividuals, a  you  can  see,  have  risen 
over  fourf ol  1  after  correcting  for  con- 
stant buying  power  of  dollars. 

Now,  the  ^een  line  here  represents 
all  other  governmental  functions,  with 
the  exception  of  interest  rates  which 
are  shown  at  the  bottom.  The  interest 
rates  are  agiin  shown  in  red.  That  is 
just  red  inl:.  We  could  have  shown 
some  other  color  denoting  something 
else  that  ycu  might  choose  to  repre- 
sent, but  t  lat  is  interest  rates.  In 
recent  yean  it  has  grown  about  four- 
fold, after  adjustment  for  inflation. 
But  look  al  the  remaining  category 
"all  other."  (That  is  all  of  the  general 
departments  of  Government.  That 
represents  the  environment,  the  natu- 
ral resourc(ts.  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Justice  Department,  the 
Transportat  on  Department,  the  Com- 
merce Department,  the  Coast  Guard. 
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cuts  without  any  discipline  from  the    ning  wit  i  the  Kennedy  administration    'he  border  patrol,  all  the  regulatory 


and  sine  s.  It  shows  them  in  compara- 
ble term  5.  in  terms  of  constant  buying 
power,  it  terms  of  constant  dollars,  ad- 
justed bt  the  GNP  deflator.  You  could 
define  ttiem  in  any  particular  year. 
This  takes  the  chart's  midpoint  in 
1972,   sq  we   are   using    1972   dollars' 


agencies,  and  Foreign  Affairs  and  As- 
sistance, wi^h  the  exception  of  mili- 
tary assistai^ce,  which  is  in  the  defense 
budget.         I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  he4  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  All 
other,  including  the  postal  subsidy, 
rose  somewhat  over  the  previous 
decade,  but  during  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration was  brought  back  down  to  rea- 
sonable terms,  and  you  will  see  that 
today  that  represents  an  amount  that 
is  roughly  where  it  was.  slightly 
higher,  but  roughly  about  where  it 
was  two  decades  ago.  That  is  not  the 
problem.  Defense  is  not  the  problem. 
You  can  examine  this  and  I  think  you 
can  see  where  the  problem  is. 

Now,  what  I  would  say  is  that  you 
can  make  your  own  conclusion  about 
this,    but    you   cannot   dispute    these 
numbers.  These  are  not  speculative, 
with    the    exception    of    some    slight 
leeway  to  guess  as  to  what  the  last  few 
months  of  this  fiscal  year  will  be  in 
1982,  between  now  and  September  30. 
This  is  based  on  the  actual  records 
published   in   the   budget   document, 
therein   reduced    to   constant   buying 
power,  and  it  shows  where  the  prob- 
lem is.  and  it  shows  where  the  problem 
is  not.  It  does  not  mean  you  neglect 
"defense"    and    "all    other."    but    it 
means  that  in  order  to  get  those  inter- 
est rates  down  to  where  you  can  have 
a  real  economic  recovery,  you  cannot 
neglect  "payments  to  and  for  individ- 
uals" either,  because  that  is  where  the 
steepest  growth  has  been,  even  during 
the  Nixon  administration.  During  that 
era.  when  defense  spending  was  being 
brought  down  as  we  came  out  of  Viet- 
nam and  the  decisions  were  made  then 
that  you  could  use  that  money  and  go 
ahead  and  keep  enlarging  the  Great 
Society  and  all  of  the  other  mecha- 
nisms that  have  been  set  up.  These 
programs  were  allowed  to  grow  then, 
because  you  could  still  make  it  appear 
that    you   were   close   to   a   balanced 
budget  in  those  days  because  of  the 
decline  in  defense  spending. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  have  trouble  with 
the  gentleman's  graph. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Should  I  hold  it  a  little  higher? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  No:  I  can  see  the  num- 
bers all  right. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
have  copies  on  the  table  in  front  of 
you. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  In  your  defense  ex- 
penditures, what  do  you  show  as  the 
high  point  there  during  the  Vietnam 
war  in  real  dollars? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  In 
1968,  In  constant  dollars.  1972  dollars, 
that  was  about  $105  billion. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  $105  billion? 
Mr.    MARTIN   of   North    Carolina. 
Yes. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  1972  dollars? 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
1972  dollars.  In  constant  dollars.  As  I 
said,  this  is  based  on  1972  constant 
dollars. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Downey  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  The  point  the  gen- 
tleman is  making.  I  think,  is  a  valid 
one.  It  is  the  tremendous  increase  for 
payments  to  individuals.  And  the  gen- 
tleman has  pointed  out  that  even  ex- 
tracting for  inflation.  It  has  still  In- 
creased In  real  dollar  terms. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Fourfold,  I  might  say. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  From  1962  to,  let  us 
take  a  year,  1972,  there  was  also  a  dra- 
matic increase,  was  there  not,  accord- 
ing to  the  gentleman's  chart? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Yes,  Indeed.  Beginning  in  about  1965. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  And  during  that  10- 
year  period  of  time,  when  it  was  in- 
creasing dramatically,  we  had  real 
growth  In  our  economy,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  And  we  had  fairly 
stable  prices,  did  we  not? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
Not  as  stable  as  they  had  been  prior  to 
1962. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man account  for  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  10  years  of  his  charts  there  were 
dramatic  increases  in  payments  for  In- 
dividuals and  we  still  had  growth  and 
we  still  had  high  employment? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
during  a  time  of  growth  you  can  freely 
make  decisions  that  It  Is  relatively 
easy. and  painless  to  begin  to  accumu- 
late a  lot  of  programs  that  later  on 
become  painful. 
Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  see. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
When  John  Maynard  Keynes  was  ad- 
vocating deficits  as  a  way  of  creating 
artificial  demand  stimulus,  he  said 
that  you  ought  to  at  least  keep  your 
budget  In  balance  In  the  years  when 
the  economy  was  strong.  We  did  not 
do  It  then.  So  we  built  In  the  pain  and 
the  pressure  of  inflation,  which,  as  my 
colleague  from  New  York  certainly  re- 
alizes, got  wildly  out  of  control  during 
the  previous  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Carter. 

I  am  not  saying  that  all  of  this  Is 
wrong.  I  did  not  vote  for  all  of  It.  but  I 
voted  for  some  of  It.  and  I  voted  for 
some  modest  Increases  as  we  went 
along,  and  there  was  a  lot  of  participa- 
tion In  that.  My  point  Is  that  It  is 
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growing  steadily,  and  If  you  do  not  rec- 
ognize It  and  do  something  about  It. 
pretty  soon  there  will  not  be  any 
money  left  to  pay  for  all  of  It.  there 
win  not  be  any  money  left  to  pay  for 
defense,  because  that  one  compassion- 
ate redllne  of  payment  programs  is 
growing  steadily.  If  we  do  not,  recog- 
nize it  and  get  it  under  control,  we  will 
greatly  handicap  all  of  the  other 
worthwhile  programs  of  Government. 
The  American  people  need  to  recog- 
nize this.  We  need  to  distribute  this 
kind  of  analysis  to  show  them  what 
has  been  happening. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  prctceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Since  my  col- 
league has  helped  to  fashion  the  bal- 
anced budget  which  we  will  offer  later 
on.  do  any  of  these  other  budgets  that 
are  being  submitted  begin  to  bring 
under  control  the  tremendous  escala- 
tion In  Individual  payments? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Well,  you  could  say  that  some  of  them 
barely  begin  to.  In  an  ultramodest 
way,  because  they  wUl  begin  to  depress 
that  growth  slope  a  lltUe  bit.  You 
could  say  that  that  Is  a  ly^nnlng,  just 
as  that  first  little  decline  In  the 
growth  curve  can  represent  a  begin- 
ning, just  like  you  might  say  there  was 
a  beginning  during  the  Ford  adminis- 
tration: but  a  beginning  Is  not  enough. 
The  resolution  which  the  gentleman 
and  I,  and  others,  have  helped  to 
author,  which  is  the  only  balanced 
budget  resolution  being  offered,  the 
only  one;  our  proposal  does  take  this 
into  account  and  provides  that  we  wUl 
being  to  slow  down  this  growth  In  all 
areas,  defense,  all  other,  payments  to 
individuals,  and  most  esi)eciaUy  inter- 
est costs.  We  do  so  in  order  to  try  to 
get  them  under  some  kind  of  control, 
to  live  within  the  revenues  that  are 
growing  steadUy. 

D  1500 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Does  the  gentle- 
man happen  to  recan  at  the  point 
where  the  payments  for  individuals 
crossed  the  line  and  began  to  exceed  in 
constant  dollars  what  we  were  spend- 
ing for  defense— what  that  rate  of 
growth  and  Increase  Is  from  1970 
through  1981? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Yes.  sir.  It  was  about  1971  where  they, 
defense  and  Individual  payments, 
became  about  the  same. 

Now.  of  course,  one  of  the  observa- 
tions you  can  make  is  the  fact  that 
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during  the  Kennedy  administration 
payments  to  individuals  were  roughly 
half  the  defense  budget. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Half  the  budget? 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Half  the  defense  budget. 

Today  the  defense  budget  is  just 
about  where  it  was  then,  but  payments 
to  individuals  are  now  roughly  twice 
the  defense  budget.  You  know,  it 
strikes  me  as  very  curious  that  some  of 
our  distinguished  colleagues  would  use 
that  ratio  of  a  2-to-l  balance  in  favor 
of  payments  to  individuals  under  this 
administration  as  being  heartless  and 
cruel  and  lacking  in  compassion;  and 
yet  individual  payments  were  only 
half  that  for  defense  under  an  admin- 
istration in  the  early  sixties  that  those 
same  critics  would  characterize  as 
saintly  and  beyond  reproach. 

President  Reagan  did  not  participate 
in  all  of  this  growth.  But  taking  it 
where  it  is  today,  is  much  more  gener- 
ous than  we  were  able  to  provide 
during  Camelot;  four  times  more  com- 
passionate, not  less. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT;  Does  the  gentle- 
man recall  what  the  percentage  of  in- 
crease in  the  payments  to  individuals 
from  1971  to  1982  was?  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous rise.  On  the  graphs  the  gen- 
tleman  has  left  on  the  tables  here  it  is 
even  more  pronounced  than  it  is  on 
the  gentleman's  chart  that  he  has 
drawn  for  the  entire  House. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  not  to  be 
too  deceived  by  that.  If  you  plot  a 
curve,  as  on  the  small  chart  in  your 
hand,  where  your  vertical  coordinate 
is  longer  than  your  horizontal  coordi- 
nate, every  slope  is  going  to  appear  to 
be  a  steeper  slope.  This  larger  poster 
behind  me  was  plotted  by  computer  on 
a  card  where  the  vertical  axis  is  short- 
er than  the  horizontal,  and  therefore 
all  slopes  will  appear  to  be  less  steep. 
But  the  slopes  are  the  same,  with  the 
same  ratios,  in  both  charts,  and  the 
conclusions  derived  are  the  same 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rousselot 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina  was  allowed 
to  proceed  for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  is  that  per- 
centage increase  for  payments  to  indi- 
viduals since  1972,  roughly? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  it  Is  al>out  two  times  in- 
crease from  where  it  was  here,  since 
1972.  A  slightly  higher  level  of  growth 
than  what  it  was. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  certainly 
have  not  been  neglecting  the  poor  in 
those  very  substantial  increases,  even 
in  constant  dollars? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  By 
no  means. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague  yielding. 
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Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  DDRGAN  of  North  DakoU.  I 
am  trying  to  understand  the  gentle- 
man's chart.  The  Unified  Budget  Act 
was  pass  ;d.  as  I  understand  it,  in  1969. 
Is  the  [entleman  showing  us  a  figure 
that  exc  udes  social  security  payments 
prior  to  969  but  includes  social  securi- 
ty payments  after  1969? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  ansi  irer,  of  course,  is  in  the  nega- 
tive. 

The  gc  ntleman  is  quite  correct  that 
prior  to  that  time  social  security  was 
not  a  pa  -t  of  the  unified  budget.  But 
had  I  f<ir  that  reason  left  it  out  I 
would  hive  been  subject  to  the  criti- 
cism tha  I  think  is  in  back  of  my  col- 
league's 1  nind. 

No,  so<ial  security  is  included,  even 
though  il  was  not  a  part  of  the  unified 
budget. 

I  woul<  say  even  if  we  were  to  take 
social  s^urity  out  of  the  unified 
budget,  a^  some  have  proposed,  so  that 
no  longet  would  there  be  an  accusa- 
tion that  jyou' are  trying  to  balance  the 
budget  ott  the  backs  of  the  social  secu- 
rity recip  ents 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemai  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  tas  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedelx  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pr(x:eed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
me  concliide  the  sentence. 

The  po^t  is  that  if  we  take  social  se- 
curity oiJt  of  the  unified  budget,  as 
some  ha\«  proposed,  you  will  then  be 
in  a  position  of  no  longer  being  able  to 
accuse  those  who  want  to  cure  the 
problems  (in  the  social  security  budget 
itself,  in  aie  social  security  fund  itself, 
where  thare  is  an  imbalance,  no  longer 
will  thos^  people  be  able  to  say  that 
you  are  trying  to  balance  the  other 
budget  on  the  backs  of  social  security. 
You  can  lake  it  out.  I  would  say  even 
if  you  do  Ithat,  you  still  ought  to  keep 
track  of  What  you  are  spending  and 
what  yoiir  total  largesse  and  what 
your  total  generosity  is.  This  is  a  com- 
passionate Congress  and  compassion- 
ate country  and  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
indicationlover  the  last  twotlecades. 

Mr.  DCDRGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  answ^.  If 
the  gentleman  would  add  one  line  to 
that  charii  it  would  go  up  steeper  than 
the  line  (tailed  payments  for  individ- 
uals, and  Ithat  would  be  the  tax  ex- 
penditure* line. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  ought  to  be 
considering;  that  when  we  talk  about 
budgets 

Mr.  MArtIN 
The  gentpeman 
ought  to 
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phrase  as  to  whether  a 

spending    Government 

itting   people   keep   their 


expenditu  es.  We  ought  to  look  and    tional  time? 


of   North    Carolina. 

is    correct    that    we 

ook  at  what  are  called  tax 


analyze  th 
tax    break 
money   or 
own  money 

The  CHAtRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  ^om  North  Carolina  (Mr, 
Martin)  haa  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bedell  and  by 
unanimous  (consent  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additiohal  minute.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlemfLn  yield? 

Mr.  MAR-tlN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDEtL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  j 

In  studying  the  gentleman's  graph  I 
have  gone  across  it  on  the  defense  ex- 
penditures. As  far  as  I  can  tell  you 
would  have  |  a  figure  of  100  at  the 
height  of  ttie  Vietnam  war  and  a 
figure  of  89  over  on  the  right-hand 
side  for  1982;  is  that  roughly  correct? 
Mr.  MAR-TIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  gentleman  has  a  better  perspec- 
tive on  thi  horizontal  coordinates 
than  I  do;  but  it  is  82  over  on  the 
right-hand  side,  not  85.  A  small  point. 
Mr.  BEDEtL.  Under  the  President's 
proposals,  which  proposes  a  7-percent 
real  increase  for  each  of  3  years,  we 
will  actually  be  spending  more  in  real 
dollars  at  the  end  of  the  budget,  in 
1985,  than  we  spent  at  the  height  of 
the  Vietnam  war,  in  real  dollars. 

Mr.  MART  [N  of  North  Carolina.  No; 
that  is  not  cc  rrect.  The  gentleman  can 
add  7  percent  to  this. 

Mr.  BEDELiL.  If  you  compound  7 
percent  for  e  ich  of  3  years,  you  get  22 
percent  and  22  percent  of  82  is  more 
than  18.  If  yi  )u  add  this  to  82  you  are 
above  100.  wl  ich  is  what  we  had  at  the 
height  of  th«  Vietnam  war,  according 
to  the  gentlsman's  graph.  Everyone 
should  realiz^  that  under  the  Reagan 
budget  we  w  11  be  spending  more  for 
arms  in  1985  in  1972  dollars  than  we 
spent  at  the  height  of  the  Vietnam 
war. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemai  \  yield? 

Mr.  MART[N  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  rentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yield;  ng. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  answer  the 
question  thatjwas  raised  a  few  minutes 
ago  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
because  I  think  it  is  important  to  the 
whole  questioh  of  this  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  fr<>m  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  has  qxpired. 

Mr.  WALK]!R.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  may]  be  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additionil  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  desire  addi- 
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North    Carolina. 
One     additional 


Mr.  MARTIN  of 
About  half  that, 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  raised  a  question  about  the 
economy  during  that  time  when  it  was 
rising  from  about  the  period  of  1966 
through  1972. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
by  1972  the  pressure  of  inflation  had 
becc  .le  so  great  that  we  had  to  resort 
to  wage  and  price  controls  at  that 
point.  So  it  definitely  proves  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina's  point 
and,  second,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
realize  that  what  happened  to  the 
economy  during  that  time  was  that 
the  Johnson  administration  imposed  a 
surtax  on  the  income  taxes  at  the  end 
of  the  1960's  which  set  off  the  wave  of 
inflation  after  there  had  been  a  period 
of  economic  growth  based  on  the  tax 
cuts  in  the  midsixties.  So  in  fact  the 
problems  did  begin  arising  at  the  time 
when  tax  rates  began  to  soar. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Yes,  indeed.  Of  course  it  appears  in 
this  chart  that  even  with  wage  and 
price  controls,  it  did  not  control  the 
growth  in  those  hearty  redline  com- 
passionate programs.  It  does  not. 

It  just  occurs  to  me  that  if  we  are 
going  to  get  those  interest  rates  down 
and  get  the  economy  back  on  its 
proper  course,  we  cannot  take  half- 
way mea.<5"res.  We  must  go  all  the  way 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  30  sec- 
onds? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
chart  that  we  have  just  looked  at  by 
its  own  figures  shows  that  there  was 
13-percent  real  growth  in  the  Defense 
budget  from  its  low  point  at  the  end  of 
the  Ford  administration  through  the  4 
years  of  the  Carter  administration, 
but  in  the  Reagan  administration 
alone  there  was  13-percent  real  growth 
in  the  first  year  alone. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  it  proves  that 
that  is  where  the  big  escalation  is  now 
tr&kiriK  dI&cc 

Mr.  MAR'fiN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  the  gentleman  yield 
for  a  correction? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  gentleman  Is  correct.  At  the  end 


of  the  Carter  administration  the  de- 
fense budget  in  constant  dollars  had. 
indeed  grown  13  percent,  to  where  it 
was  just  about  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  at  the  beginning  of  this  chart. 
under  the  Kennedy  administration. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona  (Mr.  Udall)  desire 
to  yield  further? 

Mr.  UDALL.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther at  this  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  for  the  Miller 
substitute  and  I  was  a  strong  support- 
er and  coauthor  of  the  Obey  amend- 
ment that  is  now  before  us.  and  I  want 
to  briefly  say  why. 

There  is  a  story  about  the  young 
man  come  here  fresh  to  the  Congress 
and  the  old  senior  veteran  grabs  him 
and  says,  "Son,  there  is  one  way  to  get 
ahead  here,  vote  for  all  appropriations 
bills  and  vote  against  all  tax  bills." 

It  will  not  work,  and  we  have  learned 
that  over  these  last  few  years.  I  think, 
if  we  have  learned  nothing  else. 

I  have  made  a  lot  of  speeches  in  my 
time  and  there  are  some  I  would  like 
to  have  buried  and  forgotten.  There 
are  a  couple  or  three  I  am  real  proud 
of. 

I  made  a  speech  and  wrote  a  letter  to 
Lyndon  Johnson  in  1966  saying  that  I 
believe  in  the  Great  Society,  the  pro- 
grams for  the  handicapped  and  under- 
privileged people  in  America,  put 
people  back  to  work,  protect  the  envi- 
ronment. I  also  believed  at  that  time 
the  war  in  Vietnam  was  crucial  to  our 
national  security. 

I  said  then  we  have  to  choose— guns 
or  butter.  If  we  are  going  to  have  both, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  them.  I 
said  I  would  support  a  tax  increase  to 
support  these  two  goaLs. 

Well  the  choice  the  Congress  chose 
that  year  was  to  seek  both  and  to  do  it 
without  new  taxes.  "All  of  the  above" 
was  the  choice  that  we  made.  I  had  an 
opponent  run  against  me  in  1964  de- 
nouncing me  for  this  ruinous  inflation 
rate  of  IV2  percent,  and  why  in  the 
heck  was  I  not  getting  something  done 
to  bring  that  down. 

This  inflation  that  we  have  now  was 
kicked  off— this  whole  thing  was 
kicked  off.  I  think  most  people  agree, 
by  our  idea  in  the  mid-1960's  that  we 
could  have  guns  and  butter,  the  Great 
Society  and  Vietnam. 

This  inflation  we  have  today  is  a 
direct  result  of  that  serious  mistake. 

Last  year,  I  was  for  the  business  tax 
cuts  very  strongly.  I  think  we  need 
quicker  depreciation,  the  stimulation 
of  10-5-3.  or  whatever  it  was.  But 
some  people  wanted  those  business 
cuts  and  also  wanted  the  Kemp-Roth 
3-year  personal  tax  cut,  and  so  they 
put  the  question  to  the  Congress,  and 
the  answer  came  back— both.  We  are 
now  told  we  can  have  both  this  time 
around  as  well— and  we  know  that  we 
cannot. 

Franklin  Roosevelt  said  once  that 
you  never  mention  rope  in  the  House 


of  a  man  who  has  been  hanged.  This 
was  in  the  late  thirties  when  the  Re- 
publicans were  accusing  Roosevelt  of 
causing  a  recession.  I  hope  that  we  can 
get  back  on  a  track  of  fiscal  soundness 
and  that  our  Republican  friends,  our 
conservative  friends,  will  see  the  light 
of  day  and  help  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget  and  the  Miller  amendment  and 
the  Obey  amendment  are  the  quickest 
and  soundest  and  t)est  ways  to  start 
the  painful  pnxiess  of  getting  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

D  1510 

Let  me  leave  one  other  thought  with 
you,  if  I  can.  The  buildup  we  are  now 
starting,  and  I  am  for  a  nuclear  freeze, 
and  I  am  for  START  and  SALT  II,  III, 
IV,  or  anything  else  which  might  slow 
down  the  mad  nuclear  arms  race.  I 
think  we  have  got  to  get  going  on  this 
particular  problem.  But  if  we  are 
going  to  cut  strategic  weapons,  if  we 
are  going  to  cut  back  in  strategic  nu- 
clear forces,  then  clearly  we  have  got 
to  spend  some  more  for  conventional 
defense  items  and  I  will  support  them 
within  reason. 

Let  us  just  make  a  comparison,  and  I 
think  it  is  valid.  If  we  are  going  to 
spend  a  trillion  and  a  half  dollars  in 
the  next  5  years  on  rebuilding  our 
military  system  and  particularly  the 
conventional  forces,  then  this  is  the 
economic  equivalent  of  Vietnam.  The 
sums  of  money  we  will  have  to  spend, 
the  part  of  the  national  income  that 
will  have  to  go  to  the  military  is  the 
economic  equivalent  of  Vietnam. 

So  we  ask  ourselves:  Are  we  for  new 
taxes  to  finance  this  needed  buildup? 
Our  friends  on  my  left  say  no  to  new 
taxes.  Are  we  going  to  leave  taxes  the 
same?  And  they  say  no. 

Their  answer  is  that  we  are  going  to 
cut  taxes.  Yes,  indeed,  as  far  down  the 
road  as  we  can  see,  we  are  going  to  cut 
taxes. 

Let  me  leave  you  with  one  final  com- 
parison here  that  dramatizes,  I  think, 
the  essential  difference  between  where 
we  are  now  and  where  we  were  4  years 
ago.  I  had  my  quarrels  with  Jimmy 
Carter,  but  he  was  a  sincere  man  and 
he  came  here  having  promised  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  and  he  intended  to 
keep  that  promise.  He  left  after  4 
years  with  four  deficits— $49  billion, 
$27  billion,  $59  billion,  and  $57  billion, 
or  a  total  of  $194  billion  in  deficits. 

If  all  goes  well  in  the  first  term  of 
President  Ronald  Reagan— if  all  goes 
well— and  these  are  optimistic  assump- 
tions, his  four  deficits  in  his  first  term, 
his  deficits  are  going  to  be— $119  bil- 
lion. $182  billion.  $216  billion,  and 
$232  billion,  for  a  total  not  of  Carter's 
$194  billion,  but  $749  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Udall 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 
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Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  that  again  so  it  comes  In  clear. 

Carter.  $194  bUlion:  the  Reagan  4 
years  will  not  be  $194  billion  or  $294 
billion  or  $494  billion,  or  $694  biUion. 
but  the  deficits  will  be  $749  billion. 

Let  me  dramatize  this  difference: 
This  conservative  President,  the  most 
conserv&tive  In  my  lifetime,  from  the 
party  of  Hoover  and  Coolidge,  will 
have  more  deficits  in  4  years  than  all 
the  Presidents  from  George  Washing- 
ton down  through  the  including  Rich- 
ard Nixon.  Just  think  that  one 
through,  if  you  will.  More  deficits  in 
one  4-year  term  than  all  the  Presi- 
dents from  George  Washington  down 
through  Richard  Nixon. 

We  challenge  this  idea  that  there  is 
a  free  lunch,  that  not  only  can  you 
have  a  free  lunch,  but  that  we  will  give 
you  a  tax  credit  for  eating  it. 

So  I  hope  we  will  come  to  our  senses 
and  support  the  Obey  amendment. 

Last  Augiist  he,  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  drafted  a 
tax  substitute— the  Udall  amendment 
which  got  144  votes.  That  amendment 
would  have  given  us  a  balanced  budget 
this  year,  not  some  phony  balanced 
budget  amendment,  but  an  amend- 
ment based  on  the  computers  and  the 
assumptions  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office.  We  should  have  done 
it  then,  but  the  omelet  has  been 
scrambled.  We  cannot  unscramble  it, 
but  we  can  pass  this  amendment 
which  will  begin  to  put  this  country  on 
a  proper  course. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Arizona  speak  because  he  does  it 
so  well:  but  there  are  two  points  that  I 
think  this  House  should  remember 
and  the  American  people  should  be 
aware  of.  Just  for  the  sake  of  compari- 
son, let  us  compare  bipartisan  recov- 
ery budget  to  this  budget.  This  budget 
raises  taxes  for  every  man.  woman, 
and  child,  by  $610,  over  the  bipartisan 
recovery  budget,  let  me  repeat,  this 
budget,  the  Obey  budget,  raises  taxes 
by  $610,  if  equally  applied,  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  America 
over  the  next  3  years  . 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  this  point? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  No,  not  at  this 
point.  I  will  be  glad  to  before  I  finish, 
because  I  want  to  finish  this. 

I  also  want  to  make  another  point; 
that  is,  during  the  last  20  years  this 
Congress  controlled  by  the  party  of 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona,  Mr. 
Udall,  has  increased  the  budget  by 
about  sevenfold.  That  means  that 
since  the  time  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
that  this  Congress  and  its  expendi- 
tures and  spending  sprees  have  put  us 
at   a   point   where   in   order   to   keep 


things  doing,  we  have  before  us  a 
budget  hat  proposes  to  raise  reve- 
nues, taj  es.  user  fees,  however  you  do 
it,  the  ct  arge  is  going  to  the  American 
people,  b  y  $134.2  billion  more  than  the 
bipartisan  recovery  package,  and  that 
is  $610  for  every  man,  women,  and 
child  in  i^erica  if  applied  equally. 

I  thinM  they  should  remember  that, 
$610  in  increased  taxes  per  capita 
under  th|s  particular  budget. 

Now  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  simply  like  to  correct  the 
gentlema  n.  For  the  gentleman  to  sug- 
gest that  this  is  going  to  raise  every- 
body's takes  by  $610  per  person  is  the 
same  as  Suggesting  that  you  cut  those 
taxes  by  ^610  per  person  last  year. 

What  ♦e  are  trying  to  do  this  time 
around  is  cut  people's  taxes  across,  the 
board,  rather  than  cut  their  tax  rates 
across  the  board,  so  that  a  low-income 
family  g«ts  back  more  under  this  re- 
covery program  than  under  that  of 
the  President. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Well,  I  reclaim  my 
time;  bul  the  gentleman  well  knows 
that  he  Increases  revenues  by  $134.2 
billion  and  that  is  $610  for  every  man, 
woman.  And  child  in  America,  if  ap- 
plied equally.  It  comes  out  of  some- 
body's picket.  To  my  knowledge,  the 
taxpayers  are  the  ones  that  generally 
finance  government. 

Now,  I  will  let  the  gentleman  get  his 
own  timeiin  a  minute  and  he  can  speak 
to  the  suttject;  but  the  important  point 
is  that  w*  are  seeking  to  go  down  the 
same  road,  increase  taxes  and  keep  on 
spending  land  it  is  not  a  balanced  ap- 
proach, it  is  a  major  tax  increase  and 
that  we  cinnot  overlook. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
^he  gentlAman  yield? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Ir.  WALKER.  Do  I  understand  the 
genijeman's  point  is  that  for  a  family 
of  four  under  this  budget,  that  the  tax 
increase  Would  be  over  $2,400? 

Mr.  C4MPBELL.  If  one  were  to 
apply  thei  increased  tax  equally  to'  ev- 
erybody, dt  would  be  $610  for  every 
person,  and  that  equates  to  $2,440  for 
a  family  o  f  four. 

Mr.  WA  LKER.  The  average? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  If  it  went  that 
way,  that  is  what  it  equates  out  to.  Ob- 
viously, i(|  will  not  hit  everybody  that 


way,  but  I  f  you  put  it  on  an  even  basis 
to  the  22(1  million  people,  that  is  what 


it  comes  a  ut  to 
Mr.  W/LKER.  Mr 


will 


—  —  Chairman, 
the  gentle  man  yield  further? 
Mr.  CAl  IPBELL.  Certainly. 

WAfjKER.  Well,  in  other  words, 
you  take  the  whole  $134  bil- 


Mr 
though,  if 


lion  in  takes,  when  you  average  that 
all  out,  it  comes  out  to  between  $2,400 
and  $2.501 1  for  every  family  of  four  in 
the  count  y;  is  that  what  would  be  em- 
bodied in  (his  proposal? 
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Mr.  CAMPBELL.  If  it  were  divided 
equally  amo  ig  every  family,  and  every 
family  had  1  our  people  and  they  were 
responsible  \ot  the  revenue,  it  would 
cost  them  $2L440  to  keep  it  up. 

Mr.  WALI:ER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yiel  d  further.  I  must  say  that 
I  do  not  knew  anybody  in  my  district 
that  can  affsrd  those  kind  of  tax  in- 
creases. 

I  thank  th( '  gentleman. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stril  ;e  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pending 
amendment. 

Before  I  yi  !ld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  le  t  me  say  that  I  listened  to 
this  last  debate  and  it  reminds  me  of 
that  old  syllogism  about  all  birds  have 
two  legs,  all  bien  have  two  legs;  there- 
fore, all  men  are  birds. 

I  yield  to  he  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. 

Mr.  OBETJ.  I  do  not  know  where 
that  leaves  n  e;  but  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielc  ing. 

Let  me  jut  suggest  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  that  the 
question  is  not  whether  taxes  are 
going  to  go  I  p.  The  question  is  whose 
are  going  to  i  ;o  up  and  whose  are  going 
to  go  down? 

The  fact  is  that  we  have  an  agree- 
ment around  here  that  we  are  going  to 
rely  on  the  e  itimates  of  the  Joint  Tax 
Committee  in  costing  out  and  making 
assessments  of  different  packages 
being  proposed  today.  The  Joint  Tax 
Committee's  estimate  indicates  that  a 
family  makirg  $10,000  a  year  will  pay 
not  more  taj;es,  but  less  taxes  under 
our  proposal  than  they  will  under  the 
President's  package.  They  estimate 
that  if  they  I  make  $20,000  a  year  or 
more  adjusteq  gross,  they  will  get  just 
about  the  sa»ie  as  they  get  under  the 
President's  package. 

The  major  difference  is  we  will  no 
longer  be  gliding  double  kickers  for 
high-income  people  in  tax  relief.  We 
will  no  longei  allow  the  notorious  leas- 
ing provisior  under  which  corpora- 
tions can  tra<  le  their  tax  gimmicks  for 
cash  to  rema  n  in  the  Tax  Code  in  its 
present  form. 

We  have  the  temerity  to  suggest 
that  the  oil  iridustry  ought  to  be  asked 
to  pay  its  fair  share  of  taxation  in  this 
country. 

D  1520 

All  in  all,  we  wind  up  on  individual 
tax  cuts  providing  $60  billion  come 
July_l,  rathe-  than  $71  billion  under 
's  schedule.  But  we  dis- 
such  a  way  that  low- 
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the  President 
tribute  it  in 
income     peoble     and     middle-income 


people  finally 
thing  which 


not  get  last  y<  ar 


get  a  square  deal,  some- 
they  most  certainly  did 


I  thank  the 


Mr.    FASC]:lL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 


move  to  strik< 


gentleman  for  his  time. 


the  requisite  number  of 


words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
pending  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  any 
charts  or  any  economic  criteria,  but  I 
have  some  criteria  of  my  own.  I  could 
not  figure  it  out  when  the  gentleman 
was  explaining  it. 

I  know  one  thing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want,  and  the  American  people 
do  not  want,  $500  billion  of  deficit  in  a 
short  3-year  period  of  time.  I  know 
that  for  sure.  They  do  want  us  to  get 
onto  a  balanced  budget. 

I  have  never  been  very  comfortable, 
as  part  of  my  criteria,  with  the  con- 
cept of  spending  $1,600  billion  without 
going  into  the  merits  or  demerits  of 
the  need  in  a  short  period  of  time  with 
all  the  obvious  impact  that  will  have 
on  the  economy.  Therefore,  I  have 
sought  some  means  to  stretch  that 
out,  to  do  what  is  sensible  in  our  own 
security,  but  do  it  in  a  sensible  eco- 
nomic fashion  and  not  dimip  the 
whole  load  in  a  very  short  period  of 
time,  in  the  same  fashion  that  we 
dum|}ed  all  our  revenues  before  we 
even  knew  what  the  economic  impact 
was  going  to  be.  So  I  seek  as  a  crite- 
rion something  that  will  redress  that. 
The  pending  amendment  does  re- 
dress that.  It  retargets  some  of  the  pri- 
orities that  are  absolutely  essential,  in 
my  judgment,  for  important  values  in 
our  society.  It  retargets  tax  cuts.  It 
makes  it  possible  for  us  in  short,  and 
in  conclusion,  to  have  a  sensible,  rea- 
sonable approach  to  running  the  Gov- 
ernment financially,  and  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PASCEIL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

I  think  it  is  disingenuous  to  be  talk- 
ing of  every  tax  increase  landing  on 
the  shoulders  of  working  people.  Busi- 
ness Week  magazine  pointed  out  in 
1960,  corporations  in  this  country  paid 
23  percent  of  all  income  taxes.  They 
pointed  out  further,  after  the  Reagan 
tax  cut  flushes  its  way  through  this 
economy,  in  1986  corporations  will  pay 
7  percent  of  all  of  the  income  taxes. 

That  means  when  corporations' 
share  of  the  American  income  tax  goes 
from  23  percent  to  7  percent,  the 
working  folks  bear  the  major  part  of 
the  burden  of  financing  Government 
that  corporations  no  longer  bear. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  and  some  other  folks  are 
talking  about  is  shifting  the  tax  load 
back  to  some  interests  who  ought  to 
be  paying  taxes  once  again.  It  is  not 
the  working  people.  They  pay  their 
taxes.  It  is  the  General  Electrics  and 
others  who  have  been  designated  as 
having  earned  billions  of  dollars  of 
income  and  paid  no  income  taxes  to 
our  Government.  I  think  that  is  what 


the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  is  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FASC^ELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
whether  or  not  Federal  Government 
spending  is  out  of  control,  which 
seems  to  be  a  nostrum  that  our  Re- 
publican friends  can  embrace  warmly 
about  having  happened  in  the  past.  In 
the  future.  Government  spending  is 
projected  to  grow  rapidly  under  the 
current  policy,  prinicipally  because  of 
the  huge  increase  in  military  expendi- 
tures and  net  interest  costs. 

One  table  that  I  have  that  was  pre- 
pared by  the  Budget  Committee  indi- 
cates that  from  the  period  1981 
through  1985,  spending  for  national 
defense  increases  by  86  percent. 

Mr.  PEYSE31.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Obey  substitute.  I  want  to 
talk  to  just  one  phase  of  it. 

We  have  been  talking  for  the  past 
hour  on  a  variety  of  the  tax  implica- 
tions and  philosophical  reasons  for 
support  or  opposition  to  this  substi- 
tute, and  they  are  all  very  important, 
and  there  are  many  important  issues 
in  this  substitute.  I  just  want  to  zero 
in  on  one  of  them,  and  the  one  that  I 
want  to  talk  about  for  a  moment  is  the 
question  dealing  with  education. 

The  Obey  substitute  recognizes  that 
we  have  to  do  something  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  educate  young 
America;  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
give  our  undergraduate  students  an 
opportimity  to  go  to  college;  if  we  are 
going  to  continue  to  give  our  graduate 
students  an  opportunity  to  go  to  grad- 
uate school,  and  to  place  some  special 
emphasis  on  those  who  want  to  move 
ahead  in  the  fields  of  the  sciences, 
which  we  so  desperately  need. 

We  are  going  to  be  faced  with  an- 
other alternative  shortly,  maybe  today 
or  tomorrow,  the  Michel-Latta  substi- 
tute. Many  of  my  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican side  over  the  past  several 
months  have  been  saying  they  now 
want  to  support  education;  we  do  not 
want  to  cut  education  any  further;  we 
want  to  get  some  money  back  into 
these  programs.  I  understand  that  rea- 
soning. I  think  that  not  giving  any  po- 
litical credence  to  it,  but  just  the  sin- 
cerity, that  Members  recognize  that 
the  cuts  they  voted  for  last  year  have 
been  very  destructive  in  education, 
and  so  they  feel  they  want  to  make 
amends,  and  I  think  that  is  very  rea- 
sonable. 

But  the  Michel-Latta  substitute  that 
will  be  coming  up  makes  even  greater 
cuts  in  practically  all  phases  of  educa- 
tion than  anything  we  have  experi- 
enced. So  I  would  like  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Republican  side  that 


here  is  an  opportunity,  and  I  also 
should  direct  this  to  those  on  the 
Democratic  side  who  have  supported 
in  the  past  the  Latta  budgets,  that  the 
Obey  substitute  gives  an  opportunity 
to  really  get  education  at  least  part 
way  back  on  the  road  to  where  it 
should  be. 

Now.  I  can  tell  you  that  there  are 
students,  educators,  parents  listening 
to  this  debate  and  will  lie  reading 
about  this  debate  specifically  for  what 
it  is  going  to  do  to  their  children  in 
education.  I  am  also  convinced  that 
there  is  no  issue  more  important  in 
our  country,  not  just  to  those  parents 
and  those  children,  but  to  all  of  us, 
than  the  opportunities  for  education 
that  are  being  offered  in  the  Obey 
substitute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement.  Of  all 
the  unthinking  things  that  we  did  last 
year  in  that  stampede  that  was  known 
as  Gramm-Latta,  we  literally  emascu- 
lated education  programs.  In  the 
shortsighted  view  of  many  of  the 
Members,  they  thought  that  was  a 
good  thing  and  voted  for  it. 

Over  the  long  haul,  the  only  way  a 
nation  continues  to  grow  and  to  in- 
crease productivity  and  scientific 
knowledge  is  to  increase  the  nimiber 
of  people  who  are  getting  education 
and  to  raise  the  quality  of  that  educa- 
tion. The  gentleman  is  right  on  target. 
I  have  received  a  lot  of  mail  about  the 
mistakes  that  were  made  last  year  by 
this  House.  The  bulk  of  it  is  centered 
on  education  and  employment,  the 
fact  is  that  we  literally  jeopardized  the 
future  of  this  Nation  in  the  Gramm- 
Latta  stampede. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  who  I  think  has  provided  very 
important  leadership  on  this  issue. 

I  held  a  town  meeting  for  just  the 
people  who  were  concerned  about  the 
education  cuts  in  the  administration's 
budget.  We  had  over  70  witnesses.  We 
could  have  had  hundreds,  literally. 
One  of  the  major  issues  was  this  whole 
question  of  education  cuts,  particular- 
ly as  they  relate  to  the  funding  of  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  the 
graduate  student  loan  program. 

I  agree  that  one  of  the  things  we 
have  got  to  correct  in  this  budget  proc- 
ess is  the  devastating  levels  of  cuts  in 
education.  The  cuts  are  across  both 
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public  universities  and  private  univer- 
sities. I  think  the  gentleman  has  pro- 
vided very  useful  leadership  here. 

We  really,  as  a  Congress,  cannot  sell 
down  the  drain  our  kids  and  the 
future  by  allowing  these  kinds  of  edu- 
cation cuts. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  (Mr. 
Peyser)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  lengthy  debate  going.  I 
know  there  is  more  to  go  on  this  issue. 
I  would  like  to  state  once  more  that  I 
hope  this  year  this  issue  does  not 
become  a  political  issue.  It  will  not 
become  a  political  issue  if  we  can  unite 
on  the  one  factor  that  we  want  to 
move  education  ahead. 

Now,  it  just  so  happens  in  the  budg- 
ets that  we  have  to  choose  from,  one 
budget  makes  major  cuts  in  education, 
and  that  is  the  Michel-Latta  budget. 
The  Obey  substitute  really  is  reasona- 
ble, moderate,  not  lavish,  but  puts 
education  on  a  firm  footing  and  says 
we  can  go  ahead  and  we  can  look  to 
the  future. 

D  1530 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  he  might  be  confusing  the 
administration's  original  proposal  for 
1983  on  education. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dunn  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DUNN.  He  is  confusing  them 
with  the  proposals  that  are  actually  in 
the  bipartisan  budget.  The  bipartisan 
numbers  do  restore  the  majority  of 
the  funding  for  education  back  to  the 
1982  levels,  which  was  the  point  some 
of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  stood  up 
very  strongly  for.  That  is  not  to  be 
confused  with  the  administration's  po- 
sition. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comment.  I  am  speaking 
of  the  Michel-Latta  budget,  which  is 
presumed  to  be  the  one  that  is  sup- 
ported by  the  President,  and  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  reject  that  and 
pass  the  Obey  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wanted  to  explore 
the  possibility  of  a  limitation  of  time 
on  this  substitute.  I  have  noticed 
about  four  or  five  Members  who  have 
been  seeking  recognition— maybe  six. 
The  point  is  that  we  would  like  to 


CHAIRMAN.      Objection      is 


complete  the  category  "A"  substitutes 
tonight  We  have  been  debating  this 
for  ove^  an  hour  and  a  half,  nearly  2 
hours. 

Mr.  Cfiairman,  I  ask  unanimoujs  con- 
sent thlit  all  time  for  debate  on  this 
substitute  end  in  25  minutes. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  tfequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  4;ONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The 
heard. 

Mr.  B  SDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strll  e  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  C  lairman,  I  will  be  very  brief.  I 
believe  the  issue  we  face  on  this 
amendment  is  whether  we  are  really 
going  ta  produce  a  ba,lanced  budget  or 
whethei  we  are  not.  I  voted  far  the 
Miller  amendment  because  I  thought 
it  mov«d  us  toward  that  balanced 
budget.  I  believe  it  is  critically  impor- 
tant if  ve  are  going  to  bring  interest 
rates  ur  der  control,  that  we  show  the 
people  )f  this  country  that  we  are 
going  t  [>  move  toward  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  thint  that  the  Obey  amendment 
recognises  that  there  are  some  legiti- 
mate duties  of  Government.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Obey  amend- 
ment adtually  reduces  spending  more 
than  thie  President's  budget.  Is  that 
correct?! 

Mr.  C^BEY.  The  3-year  cumulative 
spending  total  under  this  amendment 
would  tip  about  $45  billion  less  than 
the  Pre^dent's  own  program. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  So  that  this  not  only 
brings  us  toward  a  balanced  budget,  it 
reduces  total  expenditures. 

There  has  been  talk  about  the  tax 
cut.  I  wiuld  like  to  point  out  that  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  jfor  a  family  of  four,  one 
earner,  pr  a  married  couple  with  two 
dependents,  the  Latta  or  the  Reagan 
budget  would  have  a  tax  cut  equiva- 
lent forlthose  of  $100,000  of  12  times 
as  muchi  as  for  a  family  with  a  $20,000 
income,  iln  other  words,  when  income 
increase!  5  times,  this  Reagan  budget 
^crease  taxes  not  by  5  times, 
times. 

tey  substitute  would  decrease 
roughly  five  times,  to  bring 
some  equity. 

I  beli^'e  we  were  originally  here  to 
.  iditures  by  decreasing  waste, 
fraud,  a0d  abuse  in  our  Government.  I 
believe  ife  have  some  legitimate  duties 
that  we  need  to  perform.  I  believe  the 
Obey  substitute  gives  us  that  opportu- 
nity to;  reduce  expenditures,  and 
brings  us  a  balanced  budget,  and  I  sup- 
port it.   j 

Mr.  M,  mTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairma  n,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Bl  :DELL.  We  are  very  short  of 
time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
did  yieldjto  the  gentleman  earlier. 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAltTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  gentlei  aan  is  making  an  argument 
that  those  who  have  incomes  4  or  5 
times  high*  r  than  their  neighbors  are 
getting  12  t  mes  the  tax  cut.  Let  us  say 
"B"  has  inx>me  4  or  5  times  higher 
than  "A,"  and  is  going  to  get  12  times 
the  tax  cuti  Does  the  gentleman  real- 
ize that  thaonly  reason  that  would  be 
true  is  if  "3"  pays  12  times  as  much 
taxes  as  "A  '?  It  is  true  if  "B"  pays  12 
times  as  mach  taxes,  "B"  will  get  12 
times  the  t^x  cut;  but  if  they  pay  the 
same  taxes,  they  get  the  same  tax  cut. 
That  is  prottortional. 

Mr.  BED:iXL.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  the  fa  ct  is  there  are  big  tax  cuts 
here  for  wei  ilthy  individuals,  according 
to  what  th<  y  own.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man knows  about  the  leasing  provi> 
sions  in  th0  tax  cut,  which  is  terribly 
beneficial  t<  i  large  corporations,  for  ex- 
ample, whic  h  helps  its  stockholders. 

Mr.  MAI  TIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Will  the  gdntleman  yield  further  to 
me  so  that  ]  can  invite  his  attention  to 
legislation  \  rhich  I  auid  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jenkins)  today 
have  intro(  uced  to  try  and  correct 
that  problejn?  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  be  Very  much  in  support  of 
that.  But  en  the  individual  tax  cut. 
only  the  oie  who  has  12  times  as 
much  tax  liability  will  get  12  times  as 
much  tax  ci  t,  and  will  still  end  up  still 
paying  12  times  as  much  as  the  other 
because  the  tax  cut  is  proportional. 

Mr.  BEDI LL.  I  do  support  that,  and 
I  hope  the  i  ;entleman  will  support  the 
Obey  tax  cut,  which  brings  some 
equity  to  ou  r  tax  system. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  stri  le  the  requisite  numljer  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chaiimaui,  I  think  we  need  to 
clarify  this  question  of  taxes  with 
regard  to  tlie  Obey  big  tax  package. 
The  $134  biuion  of  additional  taxes  we 
have  talked  about  are  necessary  over 
and  above  the  taxes  that  are  in  the  bi- 
partisan substitute.  So,  in  other  words, 
that  substitute  which  already  has 
taxes  in  it  Jfor  corporations,  such  as 
the  minimum  tax.  already  has  oil  com- 
pauiy  taxes  m  it  auid  all  those  kinds  of 
things,  that  tax  package  already 
exists.  That  is  95  billion  dollars'  worth 
of  taxes.  Th^  extra  $134  billion  has  to 
come  from  somewhere. 

One  has  to  say  that  the  only  other 
place  we  can  get  it  once  we  have  taxed 
the  corporaltions  and  taxed  the  oil 
companies:  ;he  only  other  place  this 
$134  billion  can  come  from  is  from  in- 
dividuals, f)'om  every  man,  womaui. 
and  child  Ir  the  United  States.  That 
adds  up  to  nearly  $2,500  for  every 
family  of  f)ur.  That  is  what  is  in- 
volved in  tie  Obey  big  tax  package. 
American  vorking  people  caoinot 
afford  it;  th  s  Nation  cannot  aifford  it. 
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Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
movd  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  much 
useful  discussion  of  the  expenditure 
provisions  contained  in  Mr.  Obey's 
budget. 

It  is  important  now  that  we  take  a 
minute  to  look  at  the  other  side  of  the 
issue.  It  is  time  to  examine  the  reve- 
nue provisions  envisioned  in  this 
budget. 

There  is  no  question  that  revenues 
must  be  increased  this  year. 

Both  sides  of  the  aisle  seem  to  agree 
on  this.  It  is  clear  that  the  Reagan 
prograun  is  not  working.  And  a  big  part 
of  the  reason  is  the  exaggerated  tax 
cuts  we  passed  last  year.  Those  cuts 
have  failed  on  two  counts. 

They  have  created  unnecessarily 
large  deficits. 

And,  they  have  absolutely  failed  to 
stimulate  the  economy. 

Some  real  change  is  needed  this 
year,  if  we  are  to  have  a  tax  bill  that 
works. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  two  princi- 
ples upon  which  we  should  base  this 
year's  tax  reforms. 

These  are  the  principle  of  fairness, 
and  the  goal  of  creating  a  climate  for 
productive  investment. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  issue  of  indi- 
vidual taxes. 

It  would  be  a  terrible  mistake  for  us 
to  sacrifice  tax  cuts  for  working  Amer- 
icauis  as  a  way  of  reducing  the  deficit. 

The  Obey  budget  would  enable  us  to 
achieve  the  fair  and  equitable  distribu- 
tions in  the  cuts  that  were  envisioned 
last  year  in  the  Udall.  Obey,  Reuss  tax 
bill. 

The  approach  envisioned  in  the 
Obey  budget  would  provide  a  greater 
tax  cut  for  those  earning  less  than 
$20,000,  than  does  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram currently  in  place. 

In  aujdition.  the  Obey  approach  envi- 
sions preserving  the  tax  indexing  pro- 
visions, although  it  would  delay  them 
1  year.  These  provisions  have  a  very 
tangible  vailue  for  the  working  men 
and  women  of  this  country. 

And  let  us  look  at  how  this  budget 
proposes  to  hamdle  revenues  from 
business. 

We  all  know  that  the  Reagan  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  are  failing  to  stimulate 
productive  investment.  They  just  are 
not  producing. 

In  fact,  these  tax  cuts  have  resulted 
in  negative  tax  rates  for  certain  large 
businesses. 

We  have  actually  been  providing 
welfare  for  corporate  America.  And  as 
Wall  Street  itself  seems  to  be  telling 
us.  that  it  is  something  we  just  cannot 
afford  to  do— not  when  we  have  huge 
deficits  undermining  investor  confi- 
dence. 

The  Obey  bill  as  envisioned  would 
preserve  the  effective  and  targeted 
provisions  of  the  1981  tax  bill— those 
pairts   that    are   £K:tually    stimulating 


productive  investment.  And  it  would 
eliminate  the  useless  and  unproductive 
subsidies  we  approved  last  year. 

Look  at  some  of  the  useful,  specific 
steps  toward  business  tax  reform  envi- 
sioned in  this  budget. 

We  all  know,  for  instauice,  that 
something  must  be  done  to  clean  up 
safe-harbor  leasing.  This  budget  would 
t>e  a  step  toward  addressing  that  prob- 
lem. 

It  would  call  for  some  modification 
of  safe-harbor  leasing,  while  still  pre- 
serving those  provisions  which  affect 
distressed  industries. 

There  is  the  whole,  broad  problem 
of  the  overly  generous  depreciation 
schedules  contained  in  last  year's  tax 
bill  that  must  be  examined.  This 
budget  would  do  that. 

It  would  limit  depreciation  allow- 
ances to  take  into  account  the  invest- 
ment tax  credit.  There  is  no  reason  for 
us  to  allow  the  kind  of  double  dipping 
that  results  from  current  law  concern- 
ing depreciation  and  the  investment 
tax  credit. 

The  tax  pro(>osal  envisioned  here 
would  move  the  cost  recovery  period 
for  structures  from  15  years  back  to  20 
years.  This  change  is  essential.  With- 
out it,  we  leave  on  the  books  one  of 
the  worst  provisions  in  last  year's  tax 
act.  We  just  cannot  afford  that  kind  of 
depreciation  scheduling— not  with  our 
current  deficit  crisis. 

The  Obey  approach  would  also 
repeal  the  faster  depreciation  sched- 
ules to  be  applied  after  1984.  If  we  do 
not  do  this,  we  will  lose  over  $31  bil- 
lion in  revenues  by  1987. 

And  let  us  look  at  some  of  the  big 
favors  we  did  last  year  for  the  oil  com- 
panies. The  tax  provisions  we  are  look- 
ing for  would  repeal  some  of  last 
year's  major  giveaways.  The  budget 
would  also  reestablish  the  10-year 
writeoff  period  that  originally  applied 
to  petroleum  refineries. 

There  is  no  reason  in  a  time  of 
scarce  revenues,  that  we  should  allow 
tax  breaks  like  the  percentage  deple- 
tion allowance.  Not  for  an  industry 
which  is  already  highly  profitable. 

We  also  need  to  do  something  about 
the  current  foreign  oil  tax  credit.  This 
simply  gives  an  unnecessary  and  dam- 
aging incentive  that  encourages  oil 
companies  to  produce  abroad  rather 
than  at  home. 

Not  only  are  these  kinds  of  subsidies 
not  fair— they  fail  an  even  more  basic 
test.  They  just  do  not  produce  for  the 
American  economy. 

There  are  some  other  tax  reform  op- 
portunities that  are  envisioned  under 
this  package. 

For  example,  we  would  eliminate  the 
preferential  capital  gains  tax  treat- 
ment associated  with  the  sale  or  ex- 
change of  nonproductive  assets. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should  be 
subsidizing  these  investments  in  the 
midst  of  a  deficit  crisis.  Not  when  it  is 
so  obvious  that  we  should  be  targeting 
our  investments  to  productive  areas. 


This  package  assumes  that  some  of 
the  tax  proposals  made  by  President 
Reagan  would  be  adopted. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Obey  ap- 
proach responds  to  some  fundamental 
American  goals. 

It  is  fair,  and  it  eliminates  many  of 
the  wasteful  and  nonproductive  provi- 
sions of  the  current  tax  code.  As  part 
of  the  overall  Obey  budget,  this  reve- 
nue approach  would  balauice  our  books 
by  1985. 

I  intend  to  support  the  Obey  budget 
because  it  sends  a  signal  to  Wall  Street 
that  this  Congress  is  serious  about  ad- 
dressing the  Reagan  deficit  crisis. 

And  it  says  that  we  will  do  it  in  a 
way  that  is  fair  both  to  the  American 
worker,  and  to  productive  businesses. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Shannon)  made  a  very  good  state- 
ment. I  would  just  like  to  make  sure 
that  I  understand  one  aspect  of  the 
Obey  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  understands  it,  we 
are  talking  about  reforming  the  safe- 
harbor  leasing  provisions,  not  repeal- 
ing those  provisions;  is  that  awKiurate? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  That  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  it  would  affect 
those  companies  that  have  really 
abused  the  tax  advantages  before? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Under  the  Obey 
substitute  there  would  be  room  to 
reform  it  to  make  it  available  to  the 
distressed  industries  in  America  and 
take  it  away  from  those  that  do  not 
really  need  it. 

Mr.  DICKS.  What  we  are  really  talk- 
ing about  is  not  a  tax  increase.  What 
we  are  saying  is  that  we  are  going  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  tax  cut  and  the 
size  of  the  deficit  that  we  have.  With 
the  lack  of  economic  performsuice 
today,  we  see  further  deficits,  deficits 
that  are  massive,  and  we  are  trying  to 
take  a  positive  step  to  reduce  those 
deficits,  as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  That  is  absolutely 
right.  This  is  a  tax  policy  that  will  en- 
courage growth  and  not  be  as  costly  as 
the  tax  policy  that  we  have  in  place 
today.  I  believe  that  is  something  that 
all  of  us  want  to  see. 

Mr.  DICKS.  And  in  terms  of  the 
third  year  of  the  program,  we  would 
have  a  balanced  budget  and  a  $13  bil- 
lion surplus? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  That  is  absolutely 
right. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentlemiui's  yielding. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  waint 
to  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
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The  gentleman  pointed  out  that 
what  we  want  to  do  is  really  reform 
the  tax  laws,  and  he  mentioned  only 
one— and  I  was  listening  very  intent- 
ly—and that  was  the  safe-harbor  leas- 
ing provision. 

Will  the  gentleman  tell  us  how  much 
money  we  are  going  to  get  baclc 
through  reform  of  the  safe-harbor 
leasing  provisions?  - 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Shannon)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shannon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
the  question  because  you  are  aslcing 
for  about  230  billion  dollars'  worth  of 
tax  increases  in  3  years. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  reclaim  my  time,  I  will  talk  about 
what  further  needs  to  be  done. 

Last  year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  moved  the  writeoff  on  structures 
from  20  to  15  years.  There  is  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  we  cannot  have  a  15- 
year  writeoff  on  structures,  and  I 
would  hope  that  we  can  move  that 
back  this  year. 

Mr.  LATTA.  How  about  the  safe- 
harbor  leasing? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  keep  my  time,  I  will  answer  the 
gentleman's  question. 

The  safe-harbor  leasing  provisions, 
which  are  projected  to  cost  $28  billion 
over  the  next  5  years,  would  be  cut 
back  to  about  $13  billion.  We  would 
save  about  $15  billion  over  the  next  3 
years  in  safe-harbor  leasing  alone, 
making  that  available  still  to  dis- 
tressed industries. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  should 
allow  businesses  to  write  off  that  por- 
tion of  investments  which  is  subsidized 
by  the  Government  in  the  investment 
tax  credit.  There  are  many  things  we 
can  do  which,  I  think,  will  eliminate 
abuses  and  eliminate  indefensible  tax 
shelters  and  stimulate  growth  in  the 
economy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Shannon)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shannon  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  may  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  where 
he  obtained  his  figures,  but  we  have 
the  figures  on  the  safe-harbor  leasing. 

Let  me  say  that  I  am  one  of  those 
Members  who  opposes  safe-harbor 
leasing,  and  I  would  like  to  see  it  re- 
pealed, period.  But  the  figures  we 
have  show  in  1983  you  only  get  $2.9 
billion  by  complete  repeal,  in  1984, 
$4.6  billion,  and  in  1985.  $6.5  billion. 
This  is  with  complete  total  repeal.  And 
in  talking  to  those  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  we 


undersland  there  is  not  going  to  be 
comple  e  repeal,  so  we  cannot  expect 
even  th  s  amounts  I  have  just  given. 

Agair  the  gentleman  said,  about  the 
20  and  the  15,  that  we  add  those  two 
together  for  the  first  year,  and  we 
only  g^t  $3.1  billion,  and  that  is  in- 
cluding! the  safe-harbor  leasing  if  we 
have  citmplete  repeal.  Then  we  add 
$1.2  billion  in  1983  to  the  $4.6  billion, 
and  thalt  is  $5.8  billion. 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time.  On  the 
leasing  |  provisions  our  estimates  are 
that  welcan  pick  up  $12.5  billion  over  3 
years.  J 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  about  right. 
That  is  [with  complete  repeal.  The  gen- 
tleman |s  a  long  way  from  the  $230  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  he  is  requesting. 

Mr.  alHANNON.  We  can  pick  up  $8 
billion  by  changing  the  way  in  which 
we  treai  the  investment  tax  credit,  we 
can  pict  up  over  $4  billion  in  the  next 
3  years!  on  the  real  estate  provisions, 
and  those  are  all  things  that  need  to 
be  dona 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Shanno^)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Shan- 
non wa4  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
can  do  '  hose  things  without  inhibiting 
product  ve  growth  in  the  economy. 

I  will  join  with  the  gentleman  in 
moving  for  a  complete  repeal  of  the 
leasing  provisions,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  of  his  position  on  that.  The  point 
is  that  the  Obey  substitute  does  not 
require  that.  It  does  not  put  out  tax 
policy  ii  1  a  straitjacket.  It  allows  us  op- 
portuni  ies  to  have  a  tax  policy  that 
will  encaurage  growth.  It  is  fair  to  in- 
dividual, and  it  is  fair  to  small  busi- 
nesses, t  think  overall  it  is  a  fair  and 
equitab  e  plan,  one  that  will  encourage 
growth  in  the  economy,  and  I  think 
these  ai  e  things  that  we  are  all  trying 
to  achie  ve. 

Mr.  W  ARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairm  in,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHANNON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Chairm^in,  the  gentleman  contem- 
plates Complete  repeal,  and  I  know 
that  he  says  tti&t  is  not  necessary  in 
this  sujstitute.  If  he  contemplates 
that,  le  us  be  fair  and  recognize  the 
validity  of  the  conventional  leasing 
provisio  i. 

Mr.  S3ANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 

may  reclaim  my  time,  I  think  the  gen- 

from    North     Carolina    (Mr. 

has  a  very  good  bill  pending 

he  Committee  on  Ways  and 

think  that  is  one  that  I  can 


tleman 

Martin 

before 

Means. 

support 

Mr.    IIARTIN 
The    g€  ntleman 
Jenkin! 
and  I  th  ank  the  gentleman. 


of    North    Carolina. 

from    Georgia    (Mr. 

and  I  have  introduced  that. 
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The  CHilRMAN.  T^he  time  of  the 
gentleman  'rom  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  OBIRSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  str  Ike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Obey  substitute. 

The  Ob<iy  substitute,  among  all 
those  proposals  that  are  pending 
before  this  body,  is  balanced.  It  is  bal- 
anced on  the  economics,  and  it  is  bal- 
anced on  the  equities  of  responsible 
public  poli;y  assignment  of  scare  fi- 
nancial res<  lurces. 

The  Ob«  y  budget  proposal  is  a 
much-needdd  midcourse  correction  of 
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budget  that  we  passed  last 


the  Reagan 
year: 

The  budget  crisis  can  wait  no  longer.  The 
huge  budget  deficits  now  in  prospect  are 
crippling  tod kys  economy  and  could  lead  to 
years  of  fina  icial  turbulence  and  industrial 
stagnation. 

I  did  not  make  that  statement.  That 
statement  ii?as  made  by  five  past  Sec- 
retaries of  he  Treasury  under  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations 
in  a  letter  s  ent  around  to  all  Members 
of  the  Houi  e.  They  have  headed  or  are 
now  headiig  some  of  the  Nation's 
largest  inst  tutions  and  industrial  cor- 
porations, "f  hey  appeal  to  Congress  on 
a  bipartisan  basis,  and  we  have  got  to 
respond  to  that  appeal. 

The  Obey  budget  does  respond.  It 
does  not  repeal  last  year's  budget.  It 
makes  it  less  burdensome  on  working 
people.  It  a  sks  sacrifices  of  all  people, 
but  it  does  so  in  a  tax  climate,  which 
we  have  just  been  discussing,  of  great- 
er fairnesS]  than  under  the  Reagan 
plan.  The  C  bey  budget  recognizes,  as  I 
think  we  all  do  or  at  least  should  do, 
that  the  President's  program  is  not 
working,  ard  this  budget  attempts  to 
do  something  about  it. 

It  provides,  first  of  all,  an  economic 
stimulus  package  that  will  put  people 
to  work.  II  provides  jobs  for  people 
who  have  (xhausted  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  It  provides  jobs 
through  suhimer  programs  for  young 
people. 

It  provides 
with  high 
jobs  for  older 
funding  for 
lachian 
funding  foi 
economic 
has  just 
committee 
future  of 
ized  program 
ry  and  secoidary 
and  realistic 
sources  to 
math, 
puter 

target  some 
leagues  on 
aisle,  mayb  ^ 


Ri  igional 


be<  n 


tiis 


scier  ce, 
scien  ces 


jobs  to  revitalize  cities 
unemployment.  It  provides 
workers.  It  will  provide 
continuation  of  the  Appa- 
Commission     and 
continuation  of  the  new 
envelopment  program   that 
reported  out  of  the  sub- 
<  hat  I  chair.  It  looks  to  the 
country  with  a  revital- 
of  funding  for  elementa- 
education  and  a  new 
targeting  of  financial  re- 
an  education  program  in 
engineering,  and  com- 
In   fact,   if  we  could 
of  those  funds  for  our  col- 
he  Republican  side  of  the 
a  little  new  math  would 


help  them  untangle  this  budget  mess 
they  have  created. 

What  this  country  needs  is  jol>s.  The 
Reagan  program  has  made  some  cor- 
porations rich.  It  has  enriched  some  of 
the  wealthier  people  of  this  country, 
but  it  has  not  put  anybody  back  to 
work.  We  have  2  million  more  people 
out  of  a  job  this  year  than  we  did  last 
year  when  they  started  with  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  Obey  budget  will  do  something 
positive  and  practical  and  realistic 
about  jotjs.  Last  year  the  question  that 
we  were  asked  on  the  budget  was:  Are 
you  with  the  President  or  against  him? 

D  1550 

This  year  the  question  on  the 
budget  is.  Are  you  with  the  people  of 
this  country  or  against  them?  If  you 
vote  for  the  Obey  budget  you  are  with 
the  people. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  on  his  statement. 
I  think  the  focus  on  jobs  is  clearly  im- 
portant. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
not  only  for  his  statement  but  for  his 
leadership  in  the  economic  develop- 
ment package. 

The  Obey  budget  which  is  before  us 
does  another  thing  which  I  think  the 
gentleman  would  support  and  that  is 
that  it  increases  by  about  $600  million 
the  commitment  to  the  highway 
bridge  program  in  the  Nation. 

Our  committee  passed  H.R.  6211 
which  is  a  major  Federal  Transporta- 
tion Act  of  this  year,  which  provided 
some  1.5  billion  dollars'  worth  of  the 
level  to  put  people  to  work  repairing 
the  aging  bridges  of  our  Nation. 

Unfortunately,  the  committee 
budget  and  the  Latta  budget  have  a 
funding  level  that  is  much  lower,  some 
$600  million  lower  than  what  our  au- 
thorizing committee  committed  to 
that  problem. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the  gen- 
tleman that  the  Obey  budget  has  an 
expenditure  of  about  $220  million  in 
the  public  transit  area,  both  in  rural 
and  in  urban  transportation. 

I  think  for  those  who  are  interested 
in  jobs  and  interested  in  our  cities  and 
our  rural  communities,  those  who  are 
interested  in  the  whole  jobs  question, 
I  think  if  they  look  carefully  at  this 
budget  they  will  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  and  sup{>ort  the  Obey 
budget. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Edgar  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Oberstar  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 
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Mr.  OBERSTAR.  The  gentleman 
has  made  a  very  fine  contribution  and 
I  thank  him  again. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  only  budget 
that  makes  economic  sense,  and  that  is 
the  Obey  budget,  to  help  put  people 
back  to  work  and  not  simply  enrich 
corporations. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  raise  to  support  the 
Obey  substitute  because,  when  you 
compare  it  with  the  alternatives,  it  has 
some  differences  which  make  it  more 
desirable  and  more  understandable  to 
the  people  who  are  trying  to  figure 
out  what  in  the  world  we  are  doing 
down  here. 

Nowhere  is  that  more  apparent  than 
when  you  look  at  the  difference  in  the 
way  in  which  the  Obey  budget  deals 
with  domestic  programs  and  particu- 
larly with  im|K>rtant  programs  like 
education. 

If  you  go  down  through  the  Obey 
amendment  you  will  find  that  over  the 
next  3  years  he  would  increase  fund- 
ing for  title  I— the  money  that  goes  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  in 
virtually  every  school  district  in  the 
country— by  $960  million.  He  would  in- 
crease handicapped  education  by  $346 
million;  vocational  education  by  $240 
million;  impact  aid  by  $151  million; 
Head  Start  by  $140  million;  and  the 
Pell  grants  for  the  neediest  of  all  col- 
lege students  by  $350  million. 

The  campus-based  programs  like 
work  study  for  students,  and  supple- 
mental education  grants,  the  programs 
that  help  people  work  their  own  way 
through  school,  would  be  increased  in 
that  period  by  $858  million. 

Even  more  exciting  than  all  of  that 
is  the  new  initiative  in  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute to  improve  academic  standards 
in  high  schools  and  to  redirect  atten- 
tion toward  developing  the  kind  of 
training  and  technology  that  we  are 
going  to  need  to  reconstruct  this  coun- 
try. 

He  offers  a  program,  which  attacks  a 
problem  which  has  been  of  great  con- 
cern to  me  personally  and  to  many  of 
the  Members  I  serve  with  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor.  In  the 
elementary  and  secondary  education 
area  of  Function  500,  he  has  added  a 
development  and  demonstration  pro- 
gram for  instruction  oriented  to  high 
technology  and  a  program  of  second- 
ary curriculum  innovation  grants. 

To  give  you  a  little  background: 
During  the  last  Congress  when  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
discussed  a  new  youth  initiative  and 
again  most  recently  when  we  conduct- 
ed extensive  hearings  and  the  markup 
of  the  Job  Training  Partnership  Act 
(H.R.  5320),  the  need  for  a  new  initia- 
tive at  the  high  school  level  to  update 
curriculums  and  to  introduce  comput- 
er technology  and  other  updated  busi- 


ness-oriented programs  was  abundant- 
ly clear.  Too  many  of  our  local  high 
schools  have  not  had  the  resources  to 
modernize  their  program  offerings  or 
their  facilities.  As  a  result,  their  stu- 
dents are  not  graduating  with  the  nec- 
essary skills  to  compete  for  jobs. 

The  two  programs  Mr.  Obey  is  intro- 
ducing are  designed  to  work  together 
to  achieve  the  maximum  impact  on  a 
rethinking  and  restructuring  of  high 
schools  and  vocational-technical  pro- 
grams in  America. 

The  development  and  demonstration 
program  would  provide  approximately 
$5  million  to  each  of  16  federally  sup- 
ported education  labs  and  centers  to 
fund  programs  that  apply  what  we 
know  about  learning  to  issues  of  high 
technology,  particularly  computers. 
To  insure  that  there  is  cooperation, 
each  lab  and  center  would  work  with 
schools  in  its  region,  to  develop  new 
ways  to  teach  computer  technology. 
These  labs  and  centers  have  been 
working  with  the  schools  in  their  re- 
gions for  17  years  on  the  coordination 
between  learning,  work,  and  technolo- 
gy. To  a  small  extent,  many  of  them 
are  already  involved  with  computer  lit- 
eracy, so  this  program  would  boost  an 
ongoing  and  worthwhile  effort. 

The  secondary  curriculum  innova- 
tion grants  of  $1.5  billion  would  start 
in  fiscal  year  1985  and  would  go  to 
local  school  districts  to  assist  vocation- 
al and  other  education  personnel  in  re- 
working curriculums  to  focus  on  pro- 
ductivity issues  of  the  eighties  and 
nineties:  math,  science,  and  under- 
standing the  role  computers  and  tele- 
communications will  play  in  employ- 
ment and  home  situations. 

While  I  am  aware  of  many  local 
school  districts  which  are  cognizant  of 
the  need  to  respond  to  the  era  of  new 
technology,  their  budgets  are  so 
strained  they  cannot  acconunodate 
any  new  initiatives.  I  agree  with  Mr. 
Obey  that  they  need  some  "seed 
money"  to  assist  them  in  this  modern- 
ization. It  is  critical  that  schools 
become  involved  in  high  technology  or 
they  will  be  left  far  behind,  not  only 
by  the  business  and  industrial  commu- 
nities, but  by  the  operation  of  Govern- 
ment as  well. 

Mr.  Obey  should  be  praised  for  his 
insight  and  innovation  in  offering  this 
part  of  his  budget  package.  I  believe  it 
is  deserving  of  your  support. 

For  the  first  time  today,  I  have 
heard  people  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
justifying  last  year's  action  on  taxes, 
not  on  the  basis  of  the  oft-heard 
excuse  that  we  did  not  like  the  fact 
that  it  all  went  to  the  fat  cats  and 
those  corporations  which  needed  it 
least  in  society  but,  indeed,  its  real 
purpose  was  to  provide  a  stimulus  to 
the  economy. 

I  think  that  is  answered  by  the 
bumper  sticker  which  says:   "If  you 
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think  Reaganomics  is  working,  ask  me. 
I'm  not." 

That  is  really  what  people  are  tell- 
ing us  out  there. 

We  gave  tax  cuts  to  the  people  and 
Justified  them,  that  is  those  Members 
who  supported  the  cut  last  year.  But 
the  Jtruth  is  we  did  not  distribute  the 
tax  cut  on  the  basis  of  equity  and  fair- 
ness to  the  American  taxpayer  as  is 
now  being  suggested  by  Members  on 
the  floor  today  in  defense  of  their 
action. 

The  Obey  substitute  is  the  only  sub- 
stitute being  offered  here  that  is  struc- 
tured in  a  way  that  will  meet  the 
agreed-upon  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 

The  Obey  substitute  comes  closer  to 
reducing  our  intrusion  in  the  market- 
place in  terms  of  borrowing  money  to 
run  the  Government  than  anything 
before  us  except  the  Miller  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  guaranteed 
that  we  would  discontinue  the  practice 
which  is  keeping  the  interest  rates  up. 

At  the  same  time  it  provides  for  the 
greatest  latitude  in  increasing  educa- 
tional funds  because  of  the  way  it  is 
structured.  I  know  a  lot  of  my  col- 
leagues from  the  President's  party. 
who  have  assured  education  groups 
during  the  last  year  that  they  would 
not  have  voted  against  education  last 
year  if  they  had  had  a  chance  to  sepa- 
rate it  from  their  support  for  the 
President  and  his  economic  recovery. 
They  agreed  it  was  wrong  and  they 
were  going  to  do  something  to  take 
care  of  it  in  this  year's  budget.  Now 
they  must  make  good  on  their  commit- 
ment. 

If  they  do  not.  the  people  out  there 
in  the  education  communities  will  cer- 
tainly know. 

There  will  be  an  amendment,  which 
I  will  support,  to  the  Jones  resolution, 
if  we  get  that  far,  that  will  restore 
some  education  funds.  But  it  will  not 
replace,  as  the  Obey  amendment  does, 
the  damage  that  was  done  last  year  by 
Oramm-Latta  to  our  educational 
'  system. 

This  resolution  comes  as  close  as  we 
have  been  able  to  come  in  any  resolu- 
tion to  putting  back  in  place  some  of 
the  money.  In  1  year  the  lack  of  this 
money  already  seriously  damaged  and 
in  some  instances  destroyed  education- 
al programs  that  are  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  this  country. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  my  constitu- 
ents ask  me  to  explain  how  we  got  into 
the  mess  we  are  in  with  $182  billion 
deficits  forecast  for  this  year,  and  even 
bigger  ones  for  the  next  couple  of 
years,  I  say  that  essentially  President 
Reagan  last  year  tried  to  do  too  much 
at  one  time.  He  tried  at  one  time  to  do 
foiu-  things,  all  of  which  are  desirable 
but  which  could  not  be  accomplished 
at  the  same  time. 


No  01  le  quarrels  with  his  effort  to  re- 
strain federal  spending  or  cut  spend- 
ing, if  ;  ou  wish,  on  domestic  programs. 
Many  )eople  would  support  increases 
in  def(  nse  spending.  I  do  not  think 
many  ]  leople  would  object  to  tajc  cuts. 
And  c(  irtainly  everyone  supports  an 
effort  So  balance  the  Federal  budget. 

But  it  was  impossible  to  do  all  four 
things  I  at  one  time  and  yet  that  is 
what  t$e  President  tried  to  do. 

Many  of  us  pointed  out  last  June 
and  July  that  the  numbers  did  not  add 
up.  Th;  numbers  did  not  add  up  last 
spring.  They  do  not  add  up  now.  That 
is  why  ve  have  these  large  deficits. 

The  ( )bey-Udall-Reuss  budget  of  last 
year  d  d  recognize  that  and  did  use 
more  modest  figures  that  would  have 
kept  uj  out  of  the  deficit  mess  we  are 
in  toda  ^ 

I  am  proud  to  have  voted  for  that 
amendment  last  year. 

Similarly,  this  year  the  Obey  budget 
recogniees  again  the  legitimate  needs 
of  defense,  the  need  we  have  not  to 
dismantle  social  programs  and  the 
need  t<i  move  as  quickly  as  possible 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  This  is  the 
best  ho  pe  we  have  of  arriving  at  a  bal- 
anced I:  udget. 

For  t  lat  reason  I  think  we  ought  to 
support  enthusiastically  this  Obey 
substiti  :te. 

Then  is  one  other  parochial  reason 
that  I  would  like  to  mention  as  a 
Membe-  from  Ohio  and  that  is  that 
this  suistitue.  unlike  the  committee 
version  or  the  Republican  substitute, 
provides  enough  funds  so  that  a 
change  in  the  law  can  be  made  to 
repeal  n  provision  effective  October  1. 
which  vould  cut  Ohio's  unemployed 
worken  out  of  extended  unemploy- 
ment b«  nef its. 

As  a  I  lember  from  Ohio  who  has  un- 
employment ranging  from  14  percent 
to  19  percent  in  his  district  I  want  to 
be  ablejto  go  home  and  tell  my  people 
that  I  Voted  for  the  Obey  substitute 
which  does  make  room  for  a  change  in 
the'  law  which  will  prevent  unem- 
ployed k^orkers  in  Ohio  from  being  cut 
off  of  extended  benefits  starting  this 
Octobe*  1. 

Mr.  9EIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  thel  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE,  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  c  >lleague  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Ohio  is  not  the 
only  St(  ite  that  would  be  so  affected  in 
every  )ther  substitute  except  the 
Obey  sqbstitute. 

Pennsylvania,  Wisconsin,  and  South 
Carolina  would  likewise  be  affected  by 
the  Istj  of  October  and  as  the  year 
goes  oni  a  host  of  other  States  would 
similarly  be  affected  unless  we  adopt 
something  along  the  lines  of  the  Obey 
substitute. 

I  strongly  support  it  and  I  join  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  statement  he  has 
just  mane. 

Mr.  H£ASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  O  lio.  He  is  entirely  correct. 
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I  yield  b  ick  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stjike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  sure  who 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Ford)  wag  referring  to  in  his  com- 
ments in  relationship  to  someone  who 
speaks  more  to  educational  groups 
than  he  does.  As  I  looked  around  the 
committee!  I  appear  to  be  the  only 
Member  left  that  was  on  the  commit- 
tee and  on  the  floor. 

□  1600 

I  want  to  make  sure  that  all  under- 
stand thatjl  do  not  apologize  for  what 
we  did  last  year.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
what  we  dip  last  year  was  work  togeth- 
er to  mal^e  sure  that  some  of  the 
things  did  not  happen  that  were  rec- 
ommended, by  the  administration.  I 
am  very  hkppy  to  say  that  everyone 
who  came  to  testify  before  our  com- 
mittee thid  year  did  not— I  repeat,  did 
not— ask  far  additional  funding.  Every 
group  that  came  before  us  simply  said, 
"We  realiz4  that  this  is  the  way  it  has 
to  be.  All  We  ask  is  that  you  do  not  cut 
any  further." 

You  will  I  notice,  then,  in  the  Latta 
budget  thM.  in  fact,  we  do  not  cut.  In 
fact,  we  give  some  increases.  We  in- 
creased th^t  budget  in  elementary  and 
secondary  jeducation  and  the  rest  of 
the  educational  areas  by  about  $3  bil- 
lion over  last  year's  spending. 

So  no  one  should  think  that  those 
who  came  and  testified  before  the 
Education  knd  Labor  Committee  this 
year  were  asking  for  more.  They  were 
merely  sayfeig.  "Do  not  cut  us  any  fur- 
ther." And  in  the  Latta-Michel  budget, 
we  do  not  do  that. 

Mr.  RO0SSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  ROUBSELOT.  So  the  gentleman 
is  telling  us  that  there  really  has  been 
no  strong  testimony  to  increase  spend- 
ing in  this  dategory? 

Mr.  GOOblJNG.  No;  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  fitst  time  in  8  "years  all  who 
testified  said.  "Do  not  cut  us  any  fur- 
ther. We  understand  that  where  we 
are  now  has  to  be.  and  we  are  satisfied. 
We  can  ma^e  it  work." 

Mr.  ROUfiSELOT.  So  all  of  this  con- 
versation we  have  heard  that  there  are 
a  lot  of  groups  out  there  that  are  ac- 
tively tryirig  to  increase  spending  in 
this  categoBy  is  pure  bunk. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Well,  it  is  pure 
something, 'as  far  as  those  who  came 
before  our  committee  to  testify.  They 
did  not  testify  in  tha^t  maimer. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOOpLING.  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority lead<  r. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
was  rather  distressed  when  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifew  York  (Mr.  Peyser)  was 
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making  a  point.  I  noticed  that  in  the 
previous  vote  on  the  Miller  amend- 
ment he  voted  for  it,  which  was  an 
outright  freeze,  with  no  add-on 
amendment  to  increase  the  education. 
Our  substitute  was  put  together  on 
the  assumption  of  a  freeze  plus  an 
add-back  for,  let  us  face  it,  those  who 
were  very  concerned  about  this  item. 
There  is  $139  million  in  budget  au- 
thority for  1983;  for  education  for  the 
handicapped,  $50  million;  Pell  grants, 
$110  million;  education  block  grants. 
$78  million;  vocational  adult  educa- 
tion, $20  million. 

So  there  are  significant  add-backs 
that  are  now,  in  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, which  more  than  adequately 
takes  care  of  those  who  had  some  com- 
plaints on  the  education  item. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  At  least  a  $3  bil- 
lion increase. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
word,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  come  here  to  speak 
in  support  of  the  Ot>ey  amendment. 
But  for  those  who  may  not  know  who 
has  been  requesting  more  help  from 
the  category  of  education.  I  just  left 
last  month  a  chancellor  of  a  university 
in  North  Carolina  who  told  me  in 
rather  unequivocal  terms  that  85  per- 
cent of  his  student  population  would 
not  be  back  if  we  did  not  continue  the 
loans  and  the  grants  that  underwrite 
students.  That  president  also  came  to 
Washington  and  joined  a  number  of 
black  university  chancellors  and  presi- 
dents who  were  asking  for  additional 
funding  from  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee.  They  certainly  came 
before  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  said,  "Guess  what.  The 
black  universities  in  this  country  are 
going  to  be  literally  closed  up  if  you  do 
not  do  something  about  the  budget." 

And  so  we  said,  "Well,  we  will  get  on 
it  right  away.  I  think  there  are  some 
amendments  on  the  floor  that  take 
care  of  it." 

Now  I  am  advised  by  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  on  the  Education  Com- 
mittee that  everything  is  OK  and  was 
OK. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  recall,  I  very  specifically  said  that 
they  did  not  come  before  the  commit- 
tee and  ask  for  additional.  They  asked 
not  to  cut.  But  in  fact  we  on  the  sub- 
committee on  the  minority  side  gave 
additional  money,  and  it  is  included  in 
the  Latta  budget.  That  is  the  state- 
ment that  I  was  making.  The  gentle- 
man will  find  that  it  is  factual.  And  if 
the  gentleman  will  read  the  testimony 
before  the  committee,  he  will  also  find 
that  my  statement  is  factual. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  I  am  glad,  de- 
lighted, to  hear  this.  I  will  forward  it 


to  the  nervous  presidents  of  the  black 
colleges  forthwith,  if  they  happen  not 
to  be  watching  cable  or  do  not  read 
the  Congressional  Record,  because 
those  were  precisely  the  assurances, 
sir,  that  they  solicited.  And  I  am  glad 
to  know  now  that  everything  is  OK. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  he  was  not  referring  to  a  Presi- 
dential request,  a  Presidential  budget. 
I  am  talking  about  a  budget  that  we 
put  together  in  Education  and  Labor, 
somewhat  in  a  bipartisan  fashion, 
which  is  included  in  the  Latta  pro- 
gram that  we  will  have  t>efore  us  later 
on.  We  are  not  talking  about  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  fought  that  also. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  indicate  my  sup- 
port for  the  Obey  proposal.  Many  of 
us  supported  it  last  year,  and  this  term 
is  no  exception.  It  addresses  what  I 
suggest  are  the  real  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, particularly  with  reference  to  put- 
ting back  a  jobs  program.  As  I  recall 
the  administration  proposal,  they 
ended  CETTA.  confronted  with  the 
highest  unemployment  rate  of  40  un- 
broken years,  which  I  think  deserves 
some  attention. 

I  would,  however,  like  to  ask  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin, on  this  proposal  whether  or 
not  he  contemplates  the  freeze  propos- 
al offered  by  this  gentleman  in  terms 
of  the  military  portion  of  his  budget. 
That  is  to  say.  I  offered  a  separate 
amendment  which  tracks  the  nuclear 
freeze  proposal  and  extricates  only  nu- 
clear weapons  testing  and  technology 
from  this  budget,  a  mere  $20  billion. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  Senator  Gold- 
water  wants  $22  billion.  I  am  some- 
what embarrassed  by  my  relatively 
modest  figure.  But  is  that  contemplat- 
ed within  the  strictures  of  the  gentle- 
man's budget? 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  certainly  support  that  ap- 
proach. Our  proposal  would  leave  in 
place  approximately  7  percent  real 
growth  in  defense  above  the  1981  base, 
but  it  would  still  take  into  account  of 
necessity  to  cutback  substantially  in 
items  like  that  until  we  reach  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
yers)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Con- 
YERS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  So  with  all  of  my 
/* colleagues  from  whom  there  is  support 
for  the  principle  of  halting  our  testing, 
with  all  who  are  cutting  from  defense, 
and  even  with  my  colleagues  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  have 
reached  the  incredible  figure  of  a  $22 
billion  cut.  and  I  never  thought  in  my 
lifetime  I  would  live  to  hear  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Arizona 
pleading  with  the  administration  for  a 


military  reduction.  I  join  those  who 
are  going  to  support  the  Obey  amend- 
ment. 

D  1610 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

There  are  only  a  certain  amount  of 
resources  in  any  economy  at  one  time. 
There  are  only  a  certain  amount  of  en- 
gineers and  managers,  a  certain 
amount  of  fixed  capital,  a  certain 
amount  of  skilled  labor,  a  certain 
amount  of  energy,  and  a  certain 
amount  of  raw  materials. 

The  reason  I  strongly  support  this 
Obey  amendment  is,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  indicated  in  his  open- 
ing remarks,  the  Obey  amendment  is 
taking  a  rational  approach  to  the  de- 
fense needs  of  this  country— a  rational 
approach  that  puts  off  until  1988. 
rather  than  1986.  the  time  that  we  will 
be  spending  $1  billion  a  day  on  the 
military.  $365  billion  a  year. 

The  Obey  amendment  by  providing 
a  sensible,  rational  economic  increase 
in  our  military  needs  thereby  allows  us 
to  use  savings  from  the  slowing  of  the 
military  increases  to  invest  in  what  is 
necessary  to  rebuild  this  economy;  for 
what  is  necessary  to  rebuild  the  infra- 
structure of  our  Nation,  for  what  is 
necessary  for  us  to  educate  the  scien- 
tists and  managers  and  skilled  laborers 
that  we  need.  If  we  do  not  realize  the 
problem  of  the  massive  diversion  of 
our  resources  into  the  military,  than 
we  will  continue  to  slide  and  slide  in 
the  competition  with  our  friendly 
neighbors,  the  Japanese,  the  West 
Germans,  the  French,  who  are  putting 
more  into  research  and  development, 
and  putting  less  into  the  militair  than 
we  are. 

I  would  like  to  use  just  a  couple  of 
figures  to  support  that. 

This  year,  of  every  $100  for  fixed 
capital  formation  that  we  will  invest  in 
this  country,  $46  of  that  is  going  to  go 
into  military  expenditure. 

In  Japan,  of  every  $100  of  fixed  cap- 
ital formation  investment  being  made. 
$3.70  is  going  into  the  military.  And  in 
West  Germany.  $18.90  is  going  into 
the  military. 

Now  when  we  compete  against  our 
friends  from  those  nations,  they  have 
the  dollars  going  into  better  automo- 
bile plants,  cameras  that  do  not  use 
film,  computer  chips,  satellites,  micro- 
electronics, and  so  forth. 

The  Obey  amendment  by  giving  us  a 
slower  increase  to  meet  our  military 
needs  gives  us  the  capability  to  do 
what  we  have  to,  to  get  our  economy 
going  again. 

Second,  at  our  present  rate  of  mili- 
tary buildup  we  are  crowding  out  the 
capital  funds  necessary  to  rebuild  our 
national   infrastructure.   The  sum  of 
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the  defense  budget  from  1946  through 
1988  at  the  President's  request  rate 
will  be  approximately  $4.3  trillion. 
That  is  the  money  value  of  everything 
man  made  on  the  surface  of  the 
United  States;  all  the  structures,  ma- 
chinery, public  and  private  facilities, 
business  and  personal  inventories,  ev- 
enrthing  In  the  United  States  except 
the  money  value  of  land.  We  simply  do 
not  have  enough  capital  capability  to 
fund  the  administration's  military  re- 
quest and  still  rebuild  the  infrastruc- 
ture of  our  Nation.  The  Obey  amend- 
ment reduces  $75  billion  in  the  next  3 
years  from  the  administration's  exces- 
sive military  expenditures  and  thereby 
gives  us  a  better  chance  to  build  the 
transit  systems,  mental  health  hospi- 
tals, water  systems,  housing,  and  other 
vital  programs  such  as  educaticHi  and 
health  necessary  if  we  are  to  return  to 
the  days  of  a  sound  economy.  In  doing 
so  it  also  provides  the  most  important 
component  of  national  security,  a 
strong  economy. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thanlc  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman.said  a  moment  ago.  if 
I  understood  him  correctly,  that  the 
budget  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  was  the  superior  one 
because  he  had  managed  to  defer  until 
1988  the  expenditure  of  a  certain  par- 
ticular sum. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  $1  bil- 
lion a  day. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  forgot  how  much 
it  was. 

Does  the  gentleman  know  whether 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has 
also  found  out  whether  the  Soviets  are 
wUling  to  defer  moving  into  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  or  into  the  Middle  East  until 
1988? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  do 
not  luiow  whether  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
find  that  out.  I  am  sure  he  could  speak 
for  himself.  But  I  know  that  the  way 
we  can  aid  them  in  doing  that  is  if  we 
destroy  our  domestic  economy  by 
taking  out  our  resources  and  putting 
them  into  the  military  and  thereby 
getting  weaker  and  weaker  as  a  result 
of  it. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Does  the  gentle- 
man think  that  the  nature  of  our 
budget  ought  to'  be  matched  against 
the  threat,  and  does  the  gentleman 
think  that  the  threat  has  diminished 
in  the  Middle  East  and  in  the  Persian 
Gulf? 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  think 
the  nature  of  our  budget  ought  to  be 
matched  against  the  threat  and  ask 
itself  what  is  real  national  security 
and  does  take  a  strong  economy  for  us 
to  be  viable  in  1988.  The  answer  is 
"yes." 


Mr 


Mr 


OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


gentl  eman  yield? 


LOWRY  of  Washington.  I  yield 


to  th ;  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  wbuld  simply  point  out  that  all  we 
do  Is  say  we  are  for  a  defense  buildup, 
we  a-e  for  tax  cuts,  and  we  will  pro- 
vide >n  both  sides  the  amount  we  can 
provi  ie  without  borrowing  money  past 
1985.!  We  get  to  $1  billion  a  day  in  mili- 
tary spending  for  1988  and  if  we  get  to 
a  bal  uiced  budget  sooner  than  that,  I 
will  lie  happy  to  support  a  bigger  de- 
fense increase. 

Ian  for  whatever  we  can  pay  for 
with<  ut  borrowing  money  after  1985, 
becai  se  if  we  do  not  approach  it  that 
way,  t  does  not  matter  what  we  spend, 
the  dollars  we  are  spending  are  going 
to  be  worth  zip  and  it  is  going  to  buy 
zip  defense,  zip  education,  and  zip  any- 
thing! else. 

•  Mr  5.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  my  intent  to  support  the  Obey 
subst  tute.  I  cannot  say  that  I  agree 
with  fill  its  assumptions  and  plans  for 
the  ojutyears,  but  I  certainly  feel  that 
for  fl  5cal  year  1983  it  represents  a  re- 
spond ible  balance  between  spending, 
both  discretionary  and  nondiscretion- 
ary  a  id  the  very  necessary  need  to  ac- 
compish  a  balanced  budget  in  the 
near  future.  The  fiscal  year  1983  par- 
ticulsrs  will  set  us  on  a  proper 
coura;— and  we  can  make  midcourse 
corre  ;tions  in  the  second  resolution 
later  this  year  and  in  resolutions  in 
the  r  Bxt  2  years  to  adjust  the  need  to 
increi  ise  taxes,  since  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  has  assumed  largest 
increi  ises  only  for  years  beyond  fiscal 
year    983. 

But  for  1983  the  Obey  substitute 
makes  reliable  programmatic  assump- 
tions. It  will  help  put  displaced  work- 
ers b  ick  on  the  job  by  providing  job 
train  ng,  employment  information 
servi<es,  and  local  grants  to  help  re- 
build our  city  services.  The  Obey  sub- 
stitut  e  also  provides  a  billion  dollars  a 
day  f  )r  defense  by  1988  in  contrast  to 
the  Bouse  Budget  Committee  budget 
which  gets  there  by  1987  and  the 
Senate  resolution  which  gets  there  by 
1986.  In  addition  I  support  the  addi- 
tiona  funds  for  EPA  and  the  rehabili- 
tation of  the  urban  sewer  systems. 
Peope  in  my  State  are  well  aware  of 
the  h  iige  capital  expenditures  required 
to  rebuild  the  Providence  sewer 
systei  n,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  coun- 
try n(  iw  in  need  of  repair. 

Pra  nkly,  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
Obey  substitute  is  a  sensible  ap- 
proa<^.« 

Mrw  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  noticed  just  two  other 
Memi  >ers  .who  asked  to  speak  on  this 
and,  therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent hat  all  debate  on  the  Obey  sub- 
stitul  s  cease  at  4:30  p.m.  If  objection  is 
hean  ,  I  intend  to  move  it. 
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The  c:  lAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  r<  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  tiine  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  will  each  be  recog- 
nized f OE  approximately  1  minute  and 
10  seconds. 

The  Cnair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Micjhigan  (Mr.  Dunn). 

(By  un^imous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel 
and  Mr.  i  Johnston  yielded  their  time 
to  Mr.  Dpnn.) 

The  Caair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dunn). 

Mr.  DlfrNN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  ^aise  several  points.  My  col- 
leagues from  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  who  share  the  privilege  of  repre- 
senting tihe  same  part  of  the  country 
that  I  d^.  that  is  the  Northeast  Mid- 
west, hare  been  standing  up  support- 
ing this  ^endment  while  at  the  same 
time  thi$  amendment  would  get  rid  of 
some  of  tihe  depreciation  and  other  tax 
benefits.  |  These  same  Members  have 
made  th^  point  that  we  do  have  to 
become  qompetitive  with  the  Japanese 
and  the  !  Germans.  The  best  way  for 
our  industries  in  our  part  of  the  coun- 
try to  dq  that  is  to  take  advantage  of 
the  tax  laws  that  we  gave  them  last 
year. 

There  s  nothing  in  this  amendment 
that  is  going  to  give  those  industries 
anything  other  than  an  increased  tax 
burden. 

So  to  talk  about  revitalizing  our 
Nation  and  at  the  same  time  support 
this  amei  idment  is  not  possible. 

(By  un^imous  consent,  Ms.  Oakar 
yielded  her  time  to  Mr.  Obey.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes thfl  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Ven^o). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  just 
briefly,  id  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  the  Obey  substitute. 

I  thinklthat  we  made  some  mistakes 
last  summer  in  terms  of  the  economic 
program  land  this  offers  us  really  an 
opportunity  to  shift  gears  and  to  try 
and  temper  those  particular  decisions. 

Really  J  think  that  just  to  say  that 
you  are  looking  at  the  tax  changes 
that  would  be  accomplished,  we  know 
that  that^  is  a  different  task  for  many 
Members!  to  accept  and  would  not 
offer  it,  if  there  seemed  to  be  an  alter- 
native. 

In  all  seriousness  I  think  many  of  us 
would  like  to  have  seen  the  type  of 
growth  occur  with  respect  to  the  eco- 
nomic prpgram  that  was  put  in  place 
but  I  thi|ik  it  is  time  to  face  up.  that 
economic  program  is  not  working.  And 
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for  those 
increases, 


many  pe>ple  unemployed  do  not  pay 
any  taxes  right  now,  because  ironically 
they  are  not  earning  any  income.  So 
the  Reai;an  tax  cuts  do  not  affect 
them  in  j  ,ny  way.  What  we  really  need 


who  are  worried  about  tax 
most  small  businesses  and 


to  do  is  begin  to  act  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  of  the  circumstances  and  provide 
some  initiative  and  some  leadership. 
We  are  not  sent  down  here  with  the 
luxury  of  disassociating  ourselves  with 
problems. 

One  of  the  fundamental  differences 
I  think  is  whether  we  are  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  situation  that  we  are  in 
today  and  do  something  about  it  or 
not  to  do  so.  If  we  do  not  have  the  re- 
sources we  cannot  address  these  con- 
cerns and  needs  of  the  people  that  we 
represent. 

There  Is  no  free  lunch  in  this  par- 
ticular budget  or  in  this  economy,  so  I 
hope  we  vote  "aye"  on  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute which  realistically  addresses 
the  problems  and  the  way  things  are 
in  the  United  States,  indeed  the  world 
economy  today. 

D  1620 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sabo 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Obey.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Ober- 

STAR). 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  afternoon  we  have  heard  a  lot  of 
debate  of  tax  policy  on  a  very  erudite 
level,  arcane  discussion  of  whether 
this  or  that  tax  cut  has  done  this  or 
that  to  or  for  the  American  people, 
while  millions  of  Americans  are  out  of 
work.  The  unemployed  are  looking  to 
this  Congress  to  make  a  change,  to 
make  what  I  called  earlier  a  midcourse 
correction  in  economic  policy  and  the 
direction  of  this  country.  The  Obey 
budget  proposal  is  proposed  to  make 
that  change,  and  now  is  the  time  to 
make  that  change,  to  put  some  people 
back  to  work. 

Yes,  and  the  gentlemen  over  there 
can  smile  while  millions  of  people  are 
out  of  work,  but  this  budget  proposal 
gives  us  an  opportunity  to  put  people 
back  to  work.  The  tax  cut  last  year  did 
not  do  it.  The  tax  proposals  and  the 
budget  proposals  that  came  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle  did  not  do  it  last  year 
and  they  will  not  this  year,  either.  It  is 
time  to  turn  things  around. 

Let  us  vote  for  a  proposal  that  will 
put  people  back  to  work.  Vote  for  the 
Obey  proposal. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar). 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  several  of  the  budget  alternatives 
are  defective  in  their  responses  to  vet- 
erans. 

I  would  like  to  simply  state  that  the 
Obey  substitute  provides  adequately 
for  the  veterans  medical  care.  "There  is 
no  need  to  add  on  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment, which  many  of  my  colleagues 
will  support,  to  the  Jones  proposal,  be- 
cause this  particular  budget  alterna- 
tive adequately  funds  veterans'  catego- 


ries and  provides  for  medical  care  and 
other  veterans  needs. 

I  would  just  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans  circulated  a  letter  and  indi- 
cated that  if  we  did  not  restore  some 
of  the  funds  for  veteran?  in  the  medi- 
cal care  area,  several  veterans  hospi- 
tals would  have  to  be  closed  and  some 
13.000  employees  from  1982  base  em- 
ployment levels  would  have  to  be  laid 
off. 

It  is  important,  I  think,  for  all  of  us 
to  have  a  budget  that  cares  for  the 
needs  of  people  and  the  Obey  budget 
cares  for  the  needs  of  veterans. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes). 
•  Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  listened  to  an  awful  lot  of  debate 
today  on  the  budget,  and  we  are  going 
to  sit  through  a  lot  more  before  this 
issue  is  ultimately  decided.  All  of  us 
have  sincere  and  deeply  felt  convic- 
tions about  what  is  best  for  the  coun- 
try at  this  point,  so  it  is  not  surprising 
that  we  see  a  vast  gulf  of  opinion  that 
will  have  to  be  bridged  before  we  can 
go  home. 

But  as  we  meet  this  week,  I  hope  it 
will  be  with  a  great  sense  of  urgency.  I 
hope  we  will  examine  our  consciences 
and  try  to  do  what  is  right,  and  put 
aside  the  many  opportunities  present- 
ed by  this  debate  to  gain  partisan,  or 
regional,  advantage. 

The  problem  before  us  is  urgent. 

The  Government  is  drowning  in  a 
sea  of  red  ink. 

The  financial  markets  are  in  tur- 
moil. 

Businesses,  large  and  small,  are  fall- 
ing like  flies.  Some  10  million  Ameri- 
cans who  want  to  work,  caimot  find 
work. 

All  of  us,  I  believe,  want  to  go  to  the 
same  place— toward  a  balanced  budget. 
We  know  that,  as  long  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  is  looking  at  the 
bottom  line— that  big  baseline  deficit 
of  $182  billion  for  fiscal  1983— interest 
rates  are  going  to  remain  high.  They 
are  going  to  keep  turning  the  screws. 

And  it  is  going  to  hurt.  It  is  going  to 
hurt  all  our  constituents,  businessmen 
and  labor,  young  and  old— all  of  them. 

What  we  must  do  now  is  adopt  a 
budget  that  will  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  financial  markets  that  we  are 
serious  about  getting  the  deficit  under 
control 

It  is  going  to  take  some  strong  medi- 
cine, and  we  know  it.  Let  us  not  kid 
ourselves,  or  try  to  kid  the  American 
people.  To  bridge  that  gulf  of  $182  bil- 
lion, and  even  more  in  the  outyears, 
we  are  going  to  have  to  cut  some 
spending,  and  we  are  going  to  have  to 
find  some  sources  of  revenue. 

Nearly  all  the  alternatives  before  us 
contain  some  mix  of  increased  taxes 
and  decreased  spending. 

What  the  American  people  expect  of 
us,  I  believe,  is  that  we  adopt  the  plan 


that  is  fairest,  that  is  the  most  equita- 
ble, and  that  will  not  single  out  any 
one  group,  or  any  one  region,  for 
undue  hardship,  or  underserved  bene- 
fit. 

Most  important,  the  American 
people  expect  us  to  adopt  a  plan  that 
will  lift,  at  long  last,  the  heavy  burden 
of  high  interest  rates  from  the  backs 
of  American  business,  and  American 
workers. 

Think,  if  you  will,  of  the  66,000  busi- 
nesses that  failed  last  year,  and  the 
18,000  more  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year- of  the  shattered  dreams  and  lost 
opportunities. 

Consider  for  a  moment  the  plight  of 
an  unemployed  worker,  who  is  frus- 
trated because  he  cannot  find  work, 
and  who  for  long  weeks  and  months 
has  to  tell  his  family  that,  although 
he  is  available  for  work,  there  is  no 
work  available  for  him.  Then  multiply 
that  frustration  by  the  more  than  10 
million  Americans  who  are  in  that 
very  same  position,  and  you  will  know 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem  we  face. 

One  of  the  substitutes  we  have  con- 
sidered would  have  been  genuinely 
helpful  in  getting  us  started  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Miller  substitute,  for  example, 
was  desirable  because  it  would  have 
torn  up  the  national  credit  card.  The 
whole  process  would  have  undergone  a 
vast  improvement  by  forcing  the  Con- 
gress and  administration  to  come  up 
with  specific  ways  to  pay  for  any  pro- 
gram that  was  to  be  increased  over 
fiscal  1982  levels.  It  also  made  room, 
within  that  rigid  framework,  for 
needed  increases  in  defense  and  social 
security. 

The  Miller  "pay  as  you  go"  system 
makes  sense.  That  is  how  we  must  nin 
our  homes  and  families  and  business- 
es, and  that  is  also  how  we  must  run 
Government. 

However,  it  was  not  adopted.  Now  we 
have  an  opportunity  to  adopt  the 
Obey  substitute  which  also  points  in 
the  right  direction  even  though.  In  my 
judgment,  it  cuts  defense  by  a  little 
too  much,  and  adds  too  much  in  the 
way  of  taxes. 

It  does  emphasize  the  point,  howev- 
er, that  we  must  plug  some  of  the 
loopholes  we  opened  up  last  year,  and 
subject  the  defense  budget  to  greater 
scrutiny.  It  also  allows  for  some  hous- 
ing starts,  job  training,  and  unemploy- 
ment benefits  at  a  time  when  our 
economj>ts  stagnating,  and  joblessness 
is  approM:hing  10  percent. 

But  the  bottom  line  of  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute is  the  most  important  item:  A 
$13  billion  surplus  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1985.  That  is  the  black  ink  the  finan- 
cial markets  want  to  see— not  the 
ocean  of  red  ink  we  currently  have. 

I  am  not  voting  for  the  Obey  substi- 
tute because  I  embrace  each  and  every 
aspect  of  it  dcwn  to  the  last  penny.  I 
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am  voting  for  it  because,  as  a  whole,  it 
starts  us  in  the  right  direction. 

And  the  point  I  want  to  malce  is 
that.  Just  as  I  do  not  support  every 
aspect  of  the  Obey  budget,  no  Member 
is  likely  to  find  a  budget  that  is  totally 
and  completely  to  his  liking.  That 
kind,  of  consensus  is  Just  not  possible 
at  this  time  in  the  budget  process. 

All  of  us  are  going  to  have  to  give  a 
little;  to  compromise  a  little.  That  is 
what  the  legislative  process  is  all 
about. 

Here,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
adopt  a  proposal  that  as  a  whole 
makes  sense.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
take  this  opportunity  and,  as  we  move 
through  the  authorizing  process,  try 
to  make  those  changes  which  are  nec- 
essary to  make  the  package  a  better 
package. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  this 
proposal  favorably.  It  makes  sense. 
The  situation  is  urgent.  Let  us  not  let 
the  country  down.* 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma  yielded  half  his  time  to 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.) 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  his  generosity. 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  I  rise  to  support  the 
Obey  amendment  which  brings  some 
rationality  to  the  defense  budget, 
shows  compassion  for  the  needs  of 
people,  and  very  important,  moves  this 
country  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  in  this  short  time  remaining  to 
me.  let  me  say  a  word  about  the  bal- 
anced budget.  Although  it  may  not  be 
in  political  fashion,  I  want  to  say  a 
kind  word  about  deficits,  because  I 
notice  that  almost  everybody  that  has 
spoken  has  knelt  at  the  altar  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  Nation  is  about  200 
years  old.  For  more  than  150  of  those 
years  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  insisted  on  a  balanced  budget. 
When  this  Nation  began  to  expand 
and  grow,  the  restraint  of  balance 
became  counterproductive.  Between 
the  CivU  War  and  World  War  II, 
under  a  balanced  budget  we  had  six  fi- 
nancial crashes  and  two  long  depres- 
sions. We  had  violent  dissensions  be- 
tween labor  and  management.  We  had 
close  to  a  European  style  of  a  social 
class  of  politics.  High  imemployment 
was  common. 

During  the  last  great  depression,  we 
learned  that  a  balanced  budget  is  not 
the  be-all  and  end-all.' We  proved  that 
a  deficit,  carefully  managed,  has  its 
useful  purposes.  We  came  to  know 
that  the  national  financial  ledger  was 
not  the  only  measure  of  the  Govern- 
ment's success.  We  also  must  account 
for  human  need,  education,  public 
works,  defense;  the  fact  that  at  year's 
end  the  books  are  balanced  is  not  good 
enough  if  huge  numbers  of  Americans 
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are  out  of  work,  hungry  or  uneducat- 
ed. 

Today's  deficit,  brought  on  by  too 
much  amending  and  too  little  political 
courag<,  is  dangerous  and  must  be 
brough  under  control.  But  we  ought 
not  wo -ship  at  the  altar  of  the  bal- 
anced b  udget. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  itecognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  QBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  for 
the  Ob^y  resolution  is  a  vote  for  the 
Udall-RJeuss-Obey  tax  bill  which  was 
introduced  last  year  which  provides 
larger,  not  smaller  tax  cuts,  for  low- 
income]  people  and  which  moves  the 
whole  thrust  of  our  tax  policy  last 
year  tola  more  beneficial  position  for 
low-  an«  middle-income  people. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  has  $45  billion 
less  in  spending  over  3  years  than  does 
the  President's  budget.  It  provides  a 
balanced  budget  by  1985.  It  still  pro- 
vides over  $200  billion  in  additional 
future  tax  cuts.  It  provides  Just  about 
a  7-percent  real  growth  in  nonpay 
areas  for  defense  over  the  1981  base. 

It  provides  for  an  attack  on  unem- 
ploymei  it  which  will  develop  1  million 
addition  al  jobs. 

It  pro  /ides  some  decency  in  protect- 
ing pen  ons  who  have  exhausted  their 
unemployment  benefits  by  providing 
some  m  nimal  minimum  wage  job  op- 
portunil  ies. 

Our  ti  ,x  cuts  are  not  as  large  as  the 
Presideit's  and  our  defense  buildup  is 
not  as  fi  ist.  but- we  still  provide  $65  bil- 
lion in  iiew  defense  spending  by  1985 
and  as  I  said,  our  tax  cuts  will  provide 
larger  ti  x  cuts  for  low-income  working 
people  I  han  the  President's  proposal 
would  d  ). 

I  wou  d  urge  Members  to  recognize 
that  thii  amendment  simply  seeks  not 
to  offer  more  to  the  American  public 
than  we|  can  in  fact  deliver.  We  would 
like  to  provide  more  tax  cuts  and  more 
defense  buildups,  but  our  major  goal 
ought  t(  be  to  get  interest  rates  down. 

We  have  major  disagreement  all 
over  th<  country  about  what  road  to 
follow  ii  order  to  achieve  economic 
stability  and  economic  growth,  but 
there  is  no  real  disagreement  on  the 
need  to  i  tet  interest  rates  down. 

The  (juestion  before  this  House  is 
which  proposal  most  effectively  will 
communticate  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
and  the  money  markets  of  this  coun- 
try that  we  are,  in  fact,  meaning  busi- 
ness in  t  ghtening  up  fiscal  policy.  And 
the  ques  tion  is  whether  we  can  have  a 
balancec  budget  which  still  provides 
for  the  I  linimum  necessary  in  terms  of 
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country 
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facing.  I 


for  programs  that  make  this 
just  a  little  bit  more  civilized, 
are  the  two  questions  we  are 
urge  a  yes  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  C^IAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 
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Mr.  JON]  B  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  conimend  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  for  bringing  to  this  debate 
the  need  t<  i  highlight  the  demand  for 
more  Jobs,  more  employment  opportu- 
nities; howiver,  I  hope  that  the  Obey 
substitute  will  be  rejected,  if  for  no 
other  reascn  than  the  $233  billion  in 
tax  increas  !s  it  calls  for  over  the  next 
3  years.  It  \s  simply  too  large  and  too 
much  for  tl^is  economy  to  stand. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  que^ion  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gent  leman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  no  ;s  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  OBET.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  demand 
a  recorded  Tote. 

vote  was  ordered, 
was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  152,  noes 
268,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
11,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  97] 

AYES-152 

Fiscell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fithian 

Florio 

Foclletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Frank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Cejdenson 

Oore 

Oray 

Guarini 

Harlcin 

Hawl(ins 

Heclcler 

Hert^l 

Hertel 

Hollenbecic 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Kastennneier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

McDade 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

MineU 

Mtnish 

Mitchell  <MD) 

Moakley 

Moffell 

Mollohan 

MottI 

Murtha 

Nowak 

Dakar 

NOES— 268 

Anthony 

Archer 

Badham 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Dellums 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Otlinger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Range! 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Waigren 

Washington 

Wax  man 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Willia.ms(OH) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Bafalls 
Bailey  (MO) 
Barnard 
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Beard 

Grisham 

NichoU 

Benedict 

Gunderson 

O'Brien 

Bereuter 

Hagedom 

Oxley 

Bethunr 

Hall  (OH) 

ParrU 

Bevill 

Hall.  Ralph 

Pashayan 

Bliley 

Hall.  Sam 

Patman 

Boggs 

Hamilton 

Paul 

Boner 

Hammerschmidt 

Petri 

Bouquard 

Hance 

Pickle 

Breaux 

Hansen  (ID) 

Porter 

Brinkley 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pritchard 

Brooks 

Hartnett 

Pursell 

Broomfieid 

Hatcher 

Quillen 

Brown  (CO) 

Hefner 

Railsback 

Broyhill 

Hendon 

Ratchford 

Burgener 

Hightower 

Regula 

Butler 

Hilar 

Rhodes 

Byron 

Hillii 

Hitter 

Campbell 

Holland 

Roberts  (KS) 

Carman 

Holt 

RoberU  (SD> 

Carney 

Hopkins 

Robinson 

Chappell 

Horton 

Roemer 

Chappie 

Hubbard 

Rogers 

Cheney 

Huckaby 

Rose 

Clausen 

Hunter 

Rostenkowski 

dinger 

Hutlo 

Roth 

CoaU 

Ireland 

Roukema 

Coleman 

Jeffords 

Rousselot 

Collins  (TX) 

Jeffries 

Rudd 

Conable 

Jenkins 

Russo 

Conte 

Jokinston 

Santini 

Corcoran 

Jones  (NO 

Sawyer 

Coughlin 

Jones  (OK) 

Schuize 

Coyne,  James 

Jones  (TN) 

Sensenbrenner 

Craig 

Kazen 

Shamansky 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kemp 

Sharp 

Crane.  Philip 

Kindness 

Shaw 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kogovsek 

Shelby 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Kramer 

Shumway 

Dannemeyer 

Lagomarsino 

Shuster 

Daub 

LatU 

Siljander 

Davis 

Leach 

Skeen 

de  la  Garza 

Leath 

Skelton 

Deckard 

LeBoutillier 

Smith  (AL) 

DeNardis 

Lee 

Smith  (lA) 

Derrick 

Lent 

Smith  (NE) 

Derwinski 

Levitas 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dickinson 

Lewis 

Smith  (OR) 

Dorgan 

Livingston 

Snowe 

Doman 

Loeffler 

Snyder 

Dougherty 

Long (LA) 

Solomon 

Dreier 

Long(MD) 

Spence 

Duncan 

Lott 

Stangeland 

Dunn 

Lowery  (CA) 

Staton 

Edwards  (AL) 

Luian 

Stenholm 

Edwards  (OK  > 

Lukcn 

Stratton 

Emerson 

Lundine 

Stump 

Emery 

LungVen 

Synar 

English 

Madigan 

Tauke 

Erdahl 

Marks 

Tauzin 

Erienborn 

Marlenee 

Taylor 

EvarB(DE) 

Marriott 

Thomas 

Evans  (GA) 

Martin  (ID 

Trible 

Evans  (lA) 

Martin  (NO 

Vander  Jagt 

Fields 

Martin  (NY) 

Volkmer 

Pindley 

Mazzoli 

Walker 

Fish 

McClory 

Wampler 

Fllppo 

McCollum 

Watkins 

Foley 

McCurdy 

Weber  (MN) 

Porsythe 

McDonald 

Weber  (OH) 

Fountain 

McGrath 

White 

Fowler 

McKituiey 

Whitehursl 

Frenael 

Mica 

Whitley 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Whltlaker 

Gephardt 

Miller  (CA) 

Whitten 

Gibbons 

Miller  (OH) 

Wilson 

Oilman 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Winn 

Gingrich 

Molinari 

Wirth 

Ginn 

Montgomery 

Wolf 

Glickman 

Moore 

Wort  ley 

Goldwater 

M<x>rhead 

Wright 

Gonzalez 

Morrison 

Wylie 

Goodling 

Myers 

Young  (AK) 

Gradison 

Napier 

Young  (PL) 

Gramm 

Natcher 

Young  (MO) 

Green 

Nelligan 

Gregg 

Nelson 

ANSWERED  ■PRESENT"—! 

Mattox 

NOT  VOTING- 

-11 

Brown  (OH) 

Fiedler 

Neal 

Burton.  John 

Hyde 

Rahall 

.  Courier 

McCloskey 

Stanton 

Fenwick 

Murphy 

D  1640 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Courier  against. 

Mr.  SANTINI  and  Mr.  RHODES 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  PEPPER,  DOWDY. 

YATRON,  and  DICKS  changed  their 
votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENT  IK  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
orrERED  BY  MR.  FAUNTROY 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Pauntroy:  Strike  out  all 
after  the  resolving  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  I-REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUEKjET  POR  the  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  POR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con. 
Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1981. 
Sec.  102.  <a)(l)  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $622,800,000,000  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $200,000,000. 

(2)  The  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $784,500,000,000. 

(3)  The  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$743,900,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is  $121,100,000,000. 

(5)  The  level  •  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,147,700,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  increased  is  $747,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  level  of  total  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  new  direct  loans  is 
$63,400,000,000.  the  level  of  total  new  pri- 
mary commitments  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal is  $74,850,000,000.  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1981, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

<1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$218,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000: 
<B)  Outlays.  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 


(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,750,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$261,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $251,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  CJeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,350,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-  $30,250,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.     $30,250,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$63,400,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mehu.  $74,850,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,400,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
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(3)  Oeneral  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
Ky  (250): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  i^ergy  (270): 

(A)  New      direct      loan       obligations. 
$10,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 

$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  AgHculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$22,600,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$12,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$350,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  .secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $6,500,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,750,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 


(C)  Neir  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments $0. 

(15)  Gei  leral  Government  (800): 

(A)  ^  ew  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50.000.0«  9; 

(B)  Nev  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  Net '  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments $0. 

(16)  G4  neral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  ^  ew  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250.O0O.C  90: 

(B)  Nevi  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $3(  0.000.000; 

(C)  Nev  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Int(  rest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  Nefl  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  Nev  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allc  waiices  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  Nen  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Ui  distributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  Nevi  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  Nev  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(c)  It  is  he  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  ind  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriatio  is  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Feder  il  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $31,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitm^ts  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee!  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $61,950,000,000. 

TITLE  IlLSETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FIJ  iCAL  YEAR  1983 


The  Congress  hereby  determines 
pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
Congi^ssional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
year  beginning  on  October  1.. 


Sec  201 
Nand  decla|es 
tHe 

for  the  fiscal 
1982 

(1)    the 
$711,000 
which  the 
nues  should 

(2) the 
is  $831.37(1.000 

(3)   the 
$808,797. 

(4) the 
is  $97,797.1 

(5)    the 
$1,285,550  000 
which    th 
should 
$885,550. 

Sec.  202 
proprlate 
ity  and  of 
in 
this  resol 


0  )0.( 


0»0.l 


0I0.( 


paragri  phs 


ani 


mmes 
301(a)  of 
1974  that 
October 
new   bud^t 
budget 
category 


level    of    Federal    revenues    is 

000.   and   the   net   amount   by 

aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 

be  increased  is  $ . 

1  !vel  of  total  new  budget  authority 
.000. 
level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
.000. 
atnount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
100.000,  and 
level    of    the     public    debt     is 
000.     and     the     amount     by 
statutory    limit    on    such    debt 
Lccordingly       be       increased       is 
.000. 

Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
(2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
tion.  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
declares    pursuant    to    section 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
1982.   the  appropriate   level   of 
authority   and    the   estimated 
oi^tlays   for  each   major   functional 
as  follows: 


i  -e  I 
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(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  Neir  budget  authority. 
$196,329,000.0:  ^O: 

(B)  Outlays.  $199,264,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,760,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,653,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  bud  set  authority,  $7,723,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,604,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  C 170): 

(A)  New  bud  jet  authority.  $5,757,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,901,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,915,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,239,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  bud  set  authority.  $6,810,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,306,000,000. 

(7)  Commen  e  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,626,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,476,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,302,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $22,367,000,000. 

(9)  Commu  lity  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $11,332,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. |$9.795.000.000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Serj/ices  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $35,606,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays.  $34,316,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $88,972,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $85,592,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  Neiif  budget  authority. 
$293.852.0OO,0<  lO; 

(B)  Outlays.  $288,058,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,714,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,747,000,000. 

( 14)  Adminis  Lration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  bud  jet  authority.  $4,835,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,800,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,597,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,379,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  PHscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,556,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,549,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  Nev  budget  authority. 
$115,000,000,0(0: 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,000,000,000. 

( 18)  Allowan  :es  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $346,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $413,000,000. 

(19)  Undist  ibuted  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  Neu  budget  authority, 
-  $35.662.000.C  BO; 

(B)  Outlays.     $35,662,000,000. 

Mr.  PAU^TROY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  tha ;  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  s  ubstitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  pr  nted  in  the  Record,  and 
that  I  may  b  s  permitted  to  proceed  for 
an  addition:  .1  10  minutes  to  explain 
the  amendment. 

The  CHAIJIMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  lis  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  he  gentleman  from  the 
District  of  C  >lumbia? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  Pauntroy)  is  recognized  for 
15  minutes. 

D  1650 
Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Pauntroy  substitute  is  an  effort  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
people's  House,  and  the  people  of  this 
country  are  concerned  today.  There  is 
a  need  that  they  have  that  must  be 
satisfied.  At  a  time  when  high  interest 
rates  have  driven  a  record  66.000  small 
businesses  to  bankruptcy  and  forced 
unemployment  up  to  a  record  10.3  mil- 
lion people  out  of  work:  at  a  time 
when  people  cannot  buy  houses  and 
farmers  cannot  buy  seed,  fertilizer, 
and  machinery  because  of  high  inter- 
est rates,  the  people  of  this  country 
want  something  done. 

You  will  have  an  opportimity  today 
to  do  something  about  that  situation. 
A  vote  for  the  Pauntroy  substitute 
proposed  by  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  will  place  every  Member  in 
this  Chamber  firmly  on  record  as 
trying  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  resolution  before  us, 
unlike  all  of  the  other  proposals  that 
we  will  consider  during  the  course  of 
these  next  2  days,  does  not,  at  a  time 
of  severe  economic  distress  for  mil- 
lions of  people  of  this  country,  make 
further  cuts  in  programs  designed  to 
cushion  oiu-  people  through  difficult 
times  like  those  through  which  our 
people  live  today,  and  it  does  not 
freeze  the  cuts  already  made  last  year 
as  part  of  the  Gramm-Latta  resolu- 
tion. It  does  not  cut  unemployment 
compensation,  food  stamps,  medicaid 
for  the  sick-poor,  and  meaningful  job 
training  and  work  opportunities  for 
the  unemployed  of  this  Nation.  It  re- 
stores funding  for  these  life  support 
programs  to  pre-Gramm-Latta  levels. 

At  a  time  when  we  need  the  intellect 
and  energy  of  our  young  people  as 
never  before  to  restore  our  Nation  to  a 
world-competitive  status  in  the  busi- 
nesses and  industries  of  this  country, 
the  Pauntroy  substitute  does  not  fur- 
ther cut  title  I  aid  to  our  disadvan- 
taged children  in  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  It  does  not  deny  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  our  brightest 
and  best  young  people  basic  education- 
al opportunity  grants  and  student 
loans.  It  restores  the  funding  for  these 
vital  youth  development  programs  to 
pre-Gramm-Latta  levels. 

I  want  to  remind  the  Members  that 
this  is  the  people's  House,  and  the 
people  of  this  country  want  a  tax 
relief  program  that  works,  that  works 
to  stimulate  jobs  and  economic  recov- 
ery for  the  people  and  for  the  small 
business  of  this  country.  They  now 


know  that  last  year's  tax  relief  pack- 
age did  not  work.  The  major  corpora- 
tions, which  got  80  percent  of  the  busi- 
ness tax  relief  last  year,  did  not  invest 
it  in  new  plant  and  equipment  to  put 
the  American  people  to  work,  as  we 
were  promised  last  year.  The  rich  indi- 
viduals, who  make  up  only  5  percent 
of  the  population,  got  35  percent  of 
the  individual  tax  relief  last  year.  But, 
they  did  not  invest  it  in  American  pro- 
ductivity because  the  administration's 
economic  program  has  so  depressed 
economic  activity  and  economic  pros- 
pects that  we  now  have  tremendous 
amounts  of  excess  idle  capacity  in  our 
factories  and  the  threats  of  new  waves 
of  bankruptcies  among  our  businesses. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  now  want  their  chance 
at  a  meaningful  tax  relief  package.  A 
vote  for  the  Pauntroy  substitute  will 
give  them  that  chance.  Under  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  proposal, 
your  middle-income  constitutents  will 
fare  far  better  in  tax  relief  than  under 
the  Kemp-Roth-Reagan  second  and 
third  year  tax  measures.  Under  our 
tax  proposal,  the  96  percent  of  the 
people  of  this  country  who  make 
$50,000  a  year  or  less  will  have  much 
more  money  in  their  pockets  and  in 
their  pocketbooks. 

Gone  in  our  proposal  are  last  year's 
windfall  profit  tax  exemptions  of  $1 
billion.  Gone  are  the  tax  loopholes 
that  gave  excessive  benefits  to  oil  com- 
panies and  to  people  who  invested 
only  in  Chinese  and  antiques  and  gold 
coins.  These  features  of  the  Pauntroy 
substitute  measured  alone  save  us  $10 
billion  in  deficit  spending.  A  vote  for 
the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  is  a 
vote  to  reduce  taxes  for  96  percent  of 
the  people  of  this  country.  This  is  the 
people's  House,  and  we  ask  you  to  give 
them  a  chance  to  receive  what  they 
want  and  what  they  need,  meaningful, 
real  tax  relief. 

The  people  of  this  country  want 
relief  from  the  enormous  budget  defi- 
cit that  has  resulted  from  last  year's 
tax  giveaway  to  the  rich  and  the  gi- 
gantic increase  in  military  spending  of 
last  year.  The  people  of  this  country 
now  know  that  those  large  deficits 
mean  continued  high  interest  rates 
and  thus  continued  small  business  and 
small  farmer  failures  and  continued 
high  unemployment  at  record  levels 
such  as  we  have  achieved  in  this  past 
year. 

The  people  of  this  country— and,  re- 
member, this  is  the  people's  House- 
want  a  strong  national  defense,  but 
they  do  not  want  domination  of  the 
world.  They  want  an  end  to  nuclear 
proliferation,  and  your  vote  for  the 
Pauntroy  substitute  will  give  them 
that.  They  know,  with  former  Secre- 
tary of  the  Defense  Melvin  Laird, 
that— and  I  quote  him— "Our  true 
strategic  military  needs  have  little  to 
do  with  military  weapons  except  to 
deter  their  use  against  us."  He  points 


out  that  we  must  be  able  to  keep  open 
the  sea  and  air  links  that  bind  us  to 
our  allies,  and  that  we  need  to  be  able 
"to  hold  ground  on  the  borders  of 
Europe  and  elsewhere,  and  to  protect 
and  sustain  power  at  great  distance." 

D  1700 

"None  of  these  objectives,"  as  I  con- 
tinue to  quote  former  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Melvin  Laird,  "None  of  these  ob- 
jectives requires  nuclear  weapons." 

Your  vote  for  the  Pauntroy  substi- 
tute will  acknowledge  that  fact. 

The  caucus  budget  also  anwers  a 
number  of  concerns  raised  by  amend- 
ments offered  for  consideration  under 
the  rule  today.  Por  those  of  you  who 
have  offered  amendments  to  raise  the 
COLA  caps  in  the  Jones  budget  for 
Pederal  employees  and  retirees,  and  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  intend  to  sup- 
port tho.se  amendments,  I  say  that  a 
vote  for  the  caucus  amendment  does 
just  what  you  want.  The  Pauntroy 
substitute  does  not  require  such 
amendments  since  it  incorporates  the 
CBO  baseline  levels  which  preserve 
current  service  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments for  Pederal  pay  and  pensions. 

A  number  of  Members  have  offered 
amendments  to  increase  funding  for 
function  500,  education,  above  the 
level  recommended  by  the  House 
Budget  Committee. 

The  Pauntroy  substitute  also,  as  pro- 
posed, raises  funding  for  education 
above  the  House  Budget  Committee 
level  and,  indeed,  it  includes  funding 
to  restore  programs  to  the  present 
fiscal  year  1982  reductions  as  passed  in 
Gramm-Latta. 

Let  me  now  briefly  outline  the  de- 
tails of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  substitute  before  concluding 
my  remarks. 

You  first  ought  to  understand  that 
the  CBC  budget  reduces  the  deficit 
substantially.  In  fact,  the  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  has  estimated  that 
our  budget  will  produce  a  $92.8  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1983.  which  is 
lower  by  at  least  $10  billion  than  the 
deficit  estimated  by  CBO  for  any 
other  substitute,  and  half  the  $183  bil- 
lion deficit  that  will  exist  if  nothing  is 
done  to  rectify  the  errors  of  last  year's 
budget. 

Moreover,  our  budget  will  lead  to 
steadily  shrinking  deficits  of  $60  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984  and  a  $18  bil- 
lion surplus  in  fiscal  year  1985,  bring- 
ing interest  rates  down  and  providing 
the  basis  for  genuine  economic  recov- 
ery in  our  country. 

Second,  you  ought  to  know  that  the 
Pauntroy  substitute  is  fair  and 
humane.  We  not  only  prevent  that 
many  additional  cuts  in  human  needs 
programs  as  proposed  by  the  Presi- 
dent, we  return  funds  to  social  pro- 
grams that  were  lost  by  the  enactment 
of  the  Reagan  fiscal  year  1982  budget 
reductions. 
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These  programs  must  remain  Feder- 
al priorities  if  we  value  human  poten- 
tial and  care  to  meet  human  needs. 

Because  of  savings  generated  by  our 
alternative  tax  and  defense  policies, 
several  education,  health,  housing, 
and  urban  programs  can  be  restored  to 
fiscal  year  1981  funding  levels,  adjust- 
ed foF  inflation. 

For  example,  the  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute adds  $3.3  billion  to  title  I.  $600 
million  to  Pell  grants  for  disadvan- 
taged college  students,  increasing 
funding  for  health  care  programs.  It 
adds  $600  million  in  social  services 
funding,  including  child  welfare  pro- 
grams, and  $1  billion  more  than 
Reagan  for  pollution  control. 

It  retains  EDA  and  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  and  low-income 
energy  and  other  conservation  pro- 
grams. 

The  third  thing  that  this  budget 
does  is  that  it  stimulates  and  creates 
jobs.  A  centerpiece  of  our  budget  pro- 
posal is  the  creation  of  a  major  $6  bil- 
lion to  $8  billion  Federal  jobs,  voca- 
tional education  and  training  package. 
This  is  a  response  to  both  the  Na- 
tion's unemployment  rate  generally 
and  to  the  catastrophic  unemploy- 
ment in  the  black  community  specifi- 
cally. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute  also  in- 
cludes a  $4  billion  urban  infrastruc- 
ture proposal  which  will  create  50.000 
to  80.000  jobs  directly,  and  more  indi- 
rectly, a  $4  billion  expansion  in  mass 
transit  and  highway  construction  pro- 
grams which  will  create  an  equal 
number  of  jobs  in  this  country.  It  also 
includes  home  ownership  assistance, 
and  rental  housing  construction  pro- 
grams that  will  stimulate  employment 
in  residential  construction. 

Finally,  the  budget  insures  adequate 
social  security  and  other  support  for 
the  Nation's  poor,  both  the  elderly 
and  the  nonelderly. 

This  budget  maintains  the  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  for  elderly  on  fixed 
incomes  and  expands  unemployment 
compensation  benefits  at  a  time  when 
we  have  10.3  million  people  out  of 
work.  The  program  triggers  in  the 
caucus  budget  increase  eligibility  for 
the  unemployed  to  52  weeks. 

In  our  view,  this  restoration  of  bene- 
fits is  necessary  at  a  time  when  we  are 
experiencing  the  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment which  have  not  been  endured 
since  the  Depression. 

Our  budget  also  provides  increased 
funding  for  other  programs  to  assist 
the  poor,  including  $3.2  billion  more 
than  Reagan  for  Aid  to  Families  with 
Dependent  Children.  $5  billion  more 
for  food  stamps.  $3  billion  more  for 
medicaid  and  medicare.  $1.2  billion 
more  for  six  health  programs,  and 
$400  million  more  for  supplemental 
social  insurance. 

As  my  colleagues  in  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus  follow  me,  they  will 
give  you  more  details  about  the  caucus 
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budget  tesolution.  I  simply  want  to 
remind  you  again  that  this  is  the  peo- 
ple's Ho  ise  and  we  ought  to  give  the 
people  tl  le  life  support  programs  that 
will  cushion  them  through  these  diffi- 
cult tim<  s.  We  need  to  give  96  percent 
of  the  p4  ople  of  this  country  the  kind 
of  tax  re  lief  that  we  have  promised  in 
the  gendralized  language  about  tax 
relief  for  "all  of  the  people." 

We  ne;d  to  give  the  people  relief 
from  thf  enormous  deficits  and  the 
high  interest  rates  that  have  robbed 
the  peome  of  this  country  of  homes 
and  farms,  small  businesses  and  2.5 
million  Jobs  just  since  July  of  last 
year.       1 

A  vote  If  or  the  Fauntroy  substitute, 
the  economic  recovery  program  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  will  do 
just  thatJ 

At  thisjtime.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  a^d  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  lieestimate  of  our  budget  pro- 
posal anp  yield  time  to  my  distin- 
guished ODlleague  from  New  York,  the 
third  ranking  member  of  the  Ways 
and  Meais  Committee,  to  share  with 
you  wha*  our  proposal  does  with  re- 
spect to  jtax  relief  for  the  American 
people.     I 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  l|  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fauntroy  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  when  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  indicated 
its  lack  of  su  iport  for  the  President's 
economic  recovery  package,  we  indi- 
cated that  an  f  program  that  cuts  back 
revenue  by  some  $750  billion  and  at- 
,  tempts  to  inci  ease  spending  in  defense 
by  over  $1.5  rillion  could  not  do  this 
unless  it  actu  illy  increased  our  deficit 
and  caused  in  erest  rates  to  go  up. 

We  also  kiew,  at  that  time,  that 
while  a  few  w  Duld  benefit  from  such  a 
tax  package,  somewhere  along  the 
line,  millions  of  Americans  would  cry 
out  that  we  ci  it  back  on  Federal  spend- 
ing. 

The  only  pr  ograms  that  we  felt  that 
would  be  cu^  back  were  those  pro- 
grams in  the  Reagan/Gramm-Latta 
bills  which  certainly  caused  a  lot  of 
people  to  suf f ( ;r. 

We  have  se^n  on  television  that  the 
President's  programs  are  not  really 
working,  and  jwe  see  as  we  go  around 
the  country  t  lat  it  is  the  people  who 
are  not  workir  g. 

We  hear  fr)m  some  of  the  people 
who  supporte  I  the  Gramm-Latta  cuts 
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indicate  that  there  has  not  really  been 
a  cutback  in  spending,  but  merely  a 
cutback  in  the  growth  of  spending. 
Yet  when  you  walk  through  communi- 
ty after  community,  as  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  did,  in  Memphis,  in 
Baltimore,  in  Sacramento,  in  Detroit, 
and  in  Seattle,  we  find  hundreds  of 
people  coming  before  the  committee 
not  to  talk  about  cutbacks  in  the  rate 
of  spending  but  rather  to  talk  about 
being  denied  the  opportunity  for 
health  care,  the  opportunity  for  job 
training,  the  opportunity  for  decent 
housing. 

Kids  have  been  denied  health  care, 
immunization,  and  hot  lunches  and, 
indeed,  summer  jobs. 

Among  our  elderly,  they  are  not 
talking  about  having  cutbacks  in  the 
rate  of  increases  of  their  benefits,  but 
rather  they  are  talking  about  losing 
benefits  in  food  stamps,  hot  meals, 
and  in  senior  citizen  benefits. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
reverse  some  of  the  inequitable  trends 
that  have  taken  place  in  our  tax 
.  system  over  the  last  four  decades. 
Between  1969  and  1980  the  gross  na- 
tional product  increased  by  some  178 
percent.  At  the  same  time,  corporate 
profits  after  taxes  were  up  246  per- 
cent. 

During  this  very  same  time  corpo- 
rate taxes  went  up  only  77  percent  and 
actually  fell  by  13  percent  in  constant 
dollars. 

We  are  beginning,  as  other  Members 
have  pointed  out.  to  drastically  shift 
the  tax  buj-den  to  the  individuals.  In 
1948  individual  taxes  and  social  securi- 
ty income  made  up  55.7  percent  of 
Federal  le venues.  Corporate  taxes  at 
the  same  time  made  up  some  23.2  per- 
cent. 

By  1987.  if  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posals are  enacted.  85.2  percent  of  the 
Federal  revenues  will  come  from  indi- 
vidual income  taxes  and  social  security 
and  only  7  percent  of  the  Federal  reve- 
nues will  be  coming  from  the  corpora- 
tions. 

Clearly  the  administration  proposal 
is  not  meant  to  benefit,  in  tax  terms. 
the  working  poor  or  the  middle  class. 

D  1710 

It  is  asserted  that  those  people  who 
pay  more  taxes  should  get  back  more, 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  they 
who  have  the  most  can  afford  to  pay 
the  most,  especially  when  domestic 
programs  will  be  cut  because  of  falling 
revenues  which  will  result  from  the 
administration's  tax  policies. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  distinguished  friend  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  majori- 
ty leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  New  York  is 
making  an  extremely  significant  state- 
ment about  taxation.  What  he  says 
goes  to  the  very  heart  of  the  question 


of  who  should  pay  for  government, 
which  is  every  bit  as  vital  a  function  of 
our  decisionmaking  here  as  where  the 
moneys  go. 

The  statement  the  gentleman  makes 
highlights  the  gross  inequities  of  the 
tax  cut  that  was  voted  last  year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  approximately 
$400  billion  or  more  is  being  depleted 
from  the  Treasury,  and  adding  to  the 
deficits  by  that  amount  in  these  next  3 
years,  by  reason  of  that  excessive  tax 
cut  of  last  year? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  There  is  a  direct  rela- 
tionship between  the  decrease  in  tax 
collected  and  the  increase  in  our  defi- 
cit. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Further.  I  think  the 
gentleman  hypothecates  a  situation 
which  seems  reasonably  acceptable  to 
me. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rangel)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wright  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Rangel  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely  every  Member 
of  the  House  will  find  some  things  to 
like  and  some  things  to  dislike  in  every 
budget  that  is  offered  here  today.  In 
the  present  case,  many  from  my  par- 
ticular area  would  have  to  opi>ose  any 
changes  in  intangible  drilling  cost  de- 
ductibility. And  some  could  honestly 
feel  that  the  defense  funding  proposed 
herein  is  too  low.  But  I  do  not  know 
how  anybody  could  find  anything  un- 
reasonable about  the  proposition  sug- 
gested by  this  formulation  of  a  budget 
to  the  effect  that  you  would  protect 
the  tax  cuts  which  have  been  voted  for 
everybody  who  makes  up  to  $50,000 
but  cut  off  the  deduction  at  a  reasona- 
ble amount.  Those  excessive  tax  cuts, 
which  really  amount  to  welfare  for  the 
wealthiest,  which  inure  to  families 
above  that,  giving  a  $100,000  family  of 
four  a  boon  in  the  third  year  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  a  $7,000 
windfall,  should  be  cut  back  to  what  a 
$50,000  family  would  receive. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  this 
is  approximately  what  is  proposed  by 
the  gentleman? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  hope  to  do  with  our  individual  tax 
cut.  not  to  change  the  dollars  so  much. 
I  say  to  the  majority  leader,  as  to 
target  it  to  those  folks  who  need  it  the 
most,  and  try  to  bring  some  equity  to 
those  people  in  the  higher  income 
br&ckcts 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement  and 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 


lumbia  for   the   substitute   that   has 
been  offered. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  here 
about  the  fairness  or  lack  of  equity  in 
the  tax  cuts  that  were  adopted  last 
year.  Yesterday,  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Albert  Shanker,  the  president 
of  the  American  Federation  of  Teach- 
ers, tied  that  into  this  administration's 
thrust  for  increasing,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  has  pointed  out,  de- 
fense expenditures  over  the  course  of 
the  next  5  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rangel)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rangel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  Mr.  Shanker  points  out 
that  with  this  tremendous  increase 
over  a  5-year  period  of  almost  dou- 
bling defense  expenditures,  pushing  it 
up  to  a  $1.65  trillion  expenditure,  at 
the  same  time  the  very  wealthiest 
among  us,  especially  the  large  busi- 
nesses and  corporations,  are  being  ex- 
empted from  paying  for  the  national 
defense. 

So  I  conunend  the  gentleman  for  the 
amendment  and  for  his  speech  in 
favor  of  it,  because  it  seems  that  it  will 
restore  some  basic  fairness  and  equity, 
which  was  so  grossly  diminished  last 
year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  the  substitute  budget 
resolution  proposed  by  our  colleagues, 
Mr.  Fauntroy,  as  I  did  that  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Obey.  These  proposals  are  tjie  only 
two  budget  documents  that  represent 
reasoned,  intelligent  responses  to  the 
significant  problems  of  our  Nation. 

The  other  budget  proposals  before 
the  Congress  were  developed  in  re- 
sponse to  the  perceived  paramount  ne- 
cessity of  reducing  the  projected  defi- 
cits in  the  coming  years.  Their  authors 
first  guessed  about  the  size  of  these 
deficits,  and  then  made  massive  reduc- 
tions in  social  programs.  This  is  surely 
not  the  proper  way  to  design  a  Federal 
budget  document.  Their  approach  rep- 
resents a  seriously  flawed  budget  proc- 
ess as  well  as  fundamentally  misguided 
spending  priorities. 

In  direct  contrast,  however,  both  the 
Obey  and  Fauntroy  proposals  began 
by  taking  stock  of  the  human  and 
social  needs  in  this  country.  The  fund- 
ing levels  for  vital  social  programs 
were  determined  by  assessing  these 
actual  needs,  not  by  ignoring  them  as 
the  President  prefers.  Equally  signifi- 
cant, the  Ol)ey  and  Fauntroy  propos- 
als are  the  only  budget  substitutes 
that  correctly  address  the  root  causes 
of  these  irresponsible  deficits:  The 
outrageous  tax  breaks  given  mostly  to 
the  rich  and  the  large  corporations 
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and  an  unprecedented  military  build- 
up in  peacetime. 

Last  summer  Congrress  approved  the 
Reagan   budget   that   transferred   ap- 
proximately   $40    billion    from    social 
programs  to  defense,  and  accepted  the 
President's  objective  of  spending  $1.65 
trillion  on  defense  during  the  next  5 
years. 'We  have  since  found  out  that 
these  military  projects  were,  according 
to  the  Pentagon's  defense  resources 
board,  undervalued  in  cost  by  another 
three-quarters   of   a    trillion    dollars. 
LAst  year's  budget  action  was  wrong. 
It  led  to  the  approval  of  more  hard- 
ware, nuclear  bombs,  missiles,  planes, 
submarines,       and      other      military 
projects  that  necessary  or  needed,  it 
siphoned  off  essential  funding  for  val- 
uable social  programs,  and  it  made  ex- 
cessive deficits  in  the  future  unavoid- 
able.  Both   the   Pauntroy   and   Obey 
budgets    recognize    the   serious   error 
made  last  summer,  and  attempt  to  re- 
store some  reason  and  sanity  to  our 
discussion  of  what  is  really  needed  for 
national    defense    and    security.    The 
Obey  budget  proposes  to  reduce  the 
budget  authority  for  national  defense 
from  the  $264  billion  CBO  baseline  to 
$228.4  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
the  Pauntroy  proposal  reduces  it  to 
$196.35   billion.   Even   at   these   more 
moderate  levels,  there  is  still  far  too 
much  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  or  as 
David  Stockman  said,  "blatant  ineffi- 
ciency, poor  deployment  of  manpower, 
contracting  idiocy  and  •  •  *  a  kind  of 
swamp  of  $10  to  $20  to  •  •  •  billion 
dollars'  worth  of  waste  that  can  be  fer- 
reted out  if  you  really  push  hard." 
Clearly  to  appropriate  more  funds  for 
defense,  as  all  other  proposals  seek,  is 
unconscionable  and  utterly  irresponsi- 
ble. 
f.        Every  budget  proposal  before  Con- 
j    gress    has    implicitly    conceded    that 
supply-side  economics  has  been  a  "riv- 
erboat     gamble"     that     disastrously 
failed.    All    budget   proposals    include 
raising  taxes,  and  reject  the  simplistic 
rhetoric  of  last  year  that  those  mas- 
sive tax  cuts  would  stimulate  such  eco- 
nomic growth  that  Government  reve- 
nues would  magically  rise  as  a  result. 
But    only    the    Obey    and    Pauntroy 
budget  proposals  explicitly  repeal  so 
,   many  of  the  ill-advised  tax  giveaways 
that  were  adopted  in  the  Reagan  tax 
I  cut  last  year.  Both  proposals  restruc- 
ture the  personal  income  tax  cuts  to 
target  the  benefits  toward  low-  and 
middle-income  taxpayers,  reforms  the 
safe  harbor  leasing  provision  that  per- 
mits   corporations    to    buy    and    sell 
imused  tax  credits,  alters  the  acceler- 
ated   cost    recovery    provision    which 
would  gradually  eliminate  much  of  the 
corporate  income  tax  liability  by  the 
end  of  the  decade,  and  closes  many  of 
the  tax  loopholes,  such  as  foreign  oil 
tax  credit  and  deductions  for  intangi- 
ble drilling  costs,  that  went  to  the  big 
oil  companies  in  the  bid  for  votes  last 
summer.  These  specific  actions  are  im- 
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perative  to  repair  the  damage  done 
last  sumi  ner  to  the  Pederal  Tax  Code, 
to  make  our  tax  system  more  fair  and 
equitabli .  and  to  insure  that  we  main- 
tarn  sufficient  Pederal  revenues  to 
support  \  ital  social  programs. 

The  tl:  ird  virtue  of  the  Obey  and 
Pauntro]  budget  substitutes  is  that 
they  do  i  lot  ask  those  who  depend  the 
most  on  the  benevolent  hand  of  Gov- 
ernment for  aid.  support  and  suste- 
nance tc  pay  for  the  mistakes  that 
Congress  made  last  year.  These  budg- 
ets, for  example,  do  not  ask  our  sen- 
iors—who worked  so  hard  during  their 
lifetimes]  to  build  a  rich  and  free 
Nation— io  sacrifice  some  of  their 
social  se<^rity  benefits  so  the  rich  can 
have  mote,  so  the  military  can  waste 
more,  so  |.he  Reagan  deficits  can  be  re- 
'T  so  slightly.  These  budget 
protect  social  security  and  , 
other  life-sustaining  entitlement  pro- 
grams.    I 

immer.  the  Republicans  in 
se  joined  as  one  with  the 
southern]  conservative  Democrats  to 
cut  aboui  $40  billion  from  social  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  these  cuts,  the 
Republican  leaders  want  to  reduce 
spending!  on  entitlement  programs 
below  th*  current  policy  level  by  $7.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  by  a 
total  of  $39.6  billion  over  the  3-year 
period  of  jfiscal  year  1983  to  fiscal  year 
1985.  Consider  the  effect  of  this 
second  ri>und  of  Republican  budget 
cuts  on  rajillions  of  poor,  disadvantaged 
American^  for  fiscal  year  1983  alone: 
medicare,!  $4.9  billion;  food  stamps, 
$710  million;  APDC/supplemental  se- 
curity in<iome,  $528  million;  medicaid. 
$483  milUon;  veterans'  benefits.  $137 
million:  guaranteed  student  loans.  $31 
million:  agriculture.  $900  million:  em- 
ploymentPand  training.  $529  million: 
transpor^tion.  $631  million;  space  and 
science.  $h80  million;  subsidized  hous- 
ing. $504  Wiillion;  health.  $433  million: 
Legal  Seijvices  Corporation.  $141  mil- 
lion; and, Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. $181imillion. 

There  v.  no  moral  or  economic  justi- 
fication f  )r  cutting  these  programs  as 
the  President  and  Republican  lead- 
ership suggest  while  continuing  this 
unconscio  lable  military  buildup  and 
preservini :  the  outrageous  tax  give- 
aways apjroved  last  year.  Indeed,  in 


the  midst 
since  the 


of  the  mast  serious  recession 
Great  Depression,  we  must 


take  addil  ional  actions  to  stimulate  an 
economic  recovery.  Cutting  social  pro 
grams  no  v  is  exactly  the  wrong  ap- 
proach. 

All  of  tl  e  Democratic  budget  propos 
als  recognize  this  and  propose  addi 
tional  ren  ledies  for  economic  recovery 
from  the  Reagan  recession.  But  with 
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The  Obey  substitute  included  an  ad- 
ditional $15fll  million  in  budget  author- 
ity for  publi^  housing  subsidies;  an  ad- 
ditional $35G|  million  in  budget  author- 
ity for  transportation;  an  additional 
$450  million  in  budget  authority  for 
science;  an  additional  $1  billion  in 
budget  auth«  trity  for  wastewater  treat- 
ment construction;  an  additional  $220 
million  in  b  idget  authority  for  mass 
transit;  an  sdditional  $600  million  in 
budget  authority  for  bridge  repair;  an 
additional  $;i00  million  for  economic 
development  aid;  an  additional  $300 
million  for  education;  an  additional 
$100  million  for  graduate  loans  for 
math,  compu  ter  sciences  and  engineer- 
ing study;  ai  additional  $360  million 
for  summer  ;  outh  employment;  an  ad- 
ditional $10(  million  for  job  training 
for  displace(  workers;  an  additional 
$300  million  or  veterans'  medical  care; 
an  additiona  $1  billion  for  local  revi- 
talization  grants;  and  an  additional  $1 
billion  for  jops  for  those  whose  unem- 
nefits  are  exhausted, 
were  above  the  recom- 
iresented  by  the  House 
ittee.  The  Pauntroy  sub- 
:ns  similar  increases  for 
social  spendihg  that  directly  improve 
the  daily  livep  of  millions  of  Americans 
lur  communities  safer, 
better. 

ind  Pauntroy  budget  sub- 
provide  adequate  fund- 
ing for  vital  I  domestic  programs,  and 
attempt  to  rectify  some  of  the  harsh. 
!t  cuts  made  last  year, 
spending  to  responsible 
le  levels,  repeal  many  of 
.  Irresponsible  and  regres- 
sive features  of  the  Reagan  tax  cut 
adopted  last  summer,  and  propose  job 
creating  and  economic  stimulus  pro- 
grams designed  to  end  the  Reagan  re- 
cession. Passing  either  one  of  these 
proposals  woald  be  a  good  step  toward 
returning  thif  Nation  to  a  rational  dis- 
cussion of  our  actual  needs  and  funda- 
mental priorities. 

Mr.  RANGteL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairmjan,  basically  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  i£  recognize  that  last  year 
a  lot  of  people  were  saying  give  the 
President  a  ^hance.  We  ask  our  col- 
leagues to  recognize  that  some  of  the 
caucus  tax  pijovisions  were  a  lot  more 
equitable  to  tpe  middle  class,  but  they 
the  President  should 
Well,  he  has  had  his 
chance.  And  '  irhat  we  hope  we  can  do, 
with  the  individual  tax  cut,  is  to  in- 
crease the  s;andard  deductions  for, 
the  middle  class,  to  increase  the 
earned  incom  j  tax  credit  for  the  work- 


ployment 
These  figure 
mendations 
Budget  Comi 
stitute  conts 


and    make 
healthier,  anj 

The  Obey 
stitutes  wisel 


painful  buds 
limit  defense 
and  manages 
the  fiscally 
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ing  poor,  anc 


,       -  — that  those  people  who  did  not  receive 

the  exception  of  the  Obey  and  Paunt-    a  reduction  I  n  the  unearned  income 

cap  which  wiis  reduced  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent,  and  for  those  who 
do  not  enjoy  1 1  capital  gains  benefit  re- 
duction from  28  percent  to  20  percent. 


roy  subst  tutes.  the  other  reasonable 
compromise  budgets  are  far  too  long 
on  compromise  and  still  far  too  short 
on  reason 


to  try  to  make  certain 


will  actually  benefit.  Those  people 
who  pay  the  lion's  share  of  income 
tax— and  that  is  the  middle  class- 
should  not  be  played  against  the  work- 
ing poor. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  would  hope 
that  we  can  try  and  clean  up  the  Tax 
Code  with  some  reforms.  We  recognize 
that,  politically,  the  vested  interests 
had  to  lobby  for  any  number  of  votes 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Now  that  we 
recognize  that  the  economy  cannot 
afford  those  luxuries,  perhaps  we  can 
eliminate,  as  the  caucus  would  do:  The 
all-savers  certificates,  the  exclusion  of 
utility  dividends  reinvestment,  and 
broaden  the  gift  tax  exclusion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
R ANGEL)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Oakar  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rangel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  want  to  thank  my 
friend  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  want  to  make 
two  quick  points.  One  is  that  I  have 
been  somewhat  disappointed  that  the 
Black  Caucus  budget  has  not  gotten 
the  play  that  other  resolutions  have.  I 
think  it  is  one  of  the  finest  proposals, 
as  was  the  Black  Caucus  resolution 
last  year.  I  am  especially  gratified  that 
of  all  of  the  resolutions,  the  only  reso- 
lution that  does  not  cut  medicare  is 
the  Black  Caucus  proposal.  As  a 
result.  I  have  a  proposal  to  amend  the 
other  budget  proposals,  to  restore 
medicare  completely.  But  I  think 
Members  of  the  Black  Caucus  ought 
to  really  be  commended  for  being  so 
concerned  with  the  handicapped  and 
the  elderly.  They  have  the  only  pro- 
posal that  does  not  cut  medicare.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  increase  medicare 
outlays  by  $682  million. 

And  if  the  gentleman  would  allow 
me.  I  know  that  our  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Plorida  wanted  to  comment 
on  the  same  issue. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  the 
gracious  lady  from  Ohio  in  what  she 
has  said.  I  especially  commend  the  au- 
thors of  this  resolution  for  the  provi- 
sion that  they  have  here  not  for  cut- 
ting medicare,  as  the  Latta  resolution 
does— cut  it  by  $23  billion  in  3  years— 
but  this  resolution  puts  $3  billion  in 
the  funds  for  medicare  because  they 
know  that  medicare  today  only  pays 
for  about  44  percent  of  the  medical  ex- 
penses of  the  elderly  people  of  this 
country.  Today,  all  over  America, 
more  of  these  insurance  policies,  some 


of  them  spurious,  some  of  them  identi- 
cal to  the  ones  they  already  have, 
which  add  nothing  to  the  protection 
of  the  individual,  those  things  are 
growing  up,  people  are  going  through 
agonies  to  try  to  provide  medical  care 
for  themselves,  because  56  percent  of 
it  comes  out  of  their  pockets  or  from 
some  other  source  and  not  from  medi- 
care. 

So  I  want  to  commend  this  distin- 
guished group  which  has  brought  for- 
ward this  resolution  for  a  compassion- 
ate humanitarian  concern,  expressed 
as  it  is  for  those  elderly  people  and  the 
ill  of  this  country. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
that  the  caucus  does  not  increase 
these  health  benefits  and  benefits  to 
the  elderly.  We  just  do  not  accept  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  suffer  the  devas- 
tating cuts  that  were  inflicted  by 
Gramm-Latta.  So  now,  instead  of 
asking  to  improve  the  quality  of  life, 
we  are  only  hoping  that  the  invest- 
ments that  we  have  been  willing  to 
make,  have  indeed  made  in  the  corpo- 
rations, we  will  be  willing  to  continue 
making  in  people. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  If  I  could  just  make 
one  other  point,  I  do  not  think  this 
budget  resolution  is  a  black  budget 
resolution  or  a  white  budget  resolu- 
tion. I  think  it  is  a  people  resolution, 
and  we  ought  to  look  upon  it  that  way 
and  see  it  we  can  get  more  support  for 
what  is  really  a  very  balanced  ap- 
proach to  dealing  with  our  economic 
issues. 
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Mr.  RANGEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman and  I  do  hope  that  Members  of 
the  House  and  those  who  are  watching 
our  proceedings  might  take  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  reforms  that  we 
have  in  this  tax  package.  We  are  thor- 
oughly convinced  that  you  would  want 
to  support  them  if  you  could  see  your 
way  clear  to  do  it  politically. 

We  have  given  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  corporate  structure  in  the  hope 
that  those  moneys  would  be  invested 
to  rebuild  our  economy.  We  have  seen 
now  that  the  moneys  that  have  been 
given  back  have  gone  into  mergers, 
have  gone  into  money  certificates,  and 
still  the  people  are  not  working.  It  is 
hoped  that  if  you  are  looking  for 
equity  in  taxes,  if  you  are  looking  to 
restore  some  of  the  benefits  for 
people,  that  you  will  see  your  way 
clear  to  support  the  Pauntroy  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  I  was 
afraid  my  friend  thought  I  was  over 
here  trying  to  hail  a  taxi. 


I  do  want  to  discuss  the  tax  proposal 
that  the  gentleman,  has  offered.  I 
think  it  does  need  some  discussion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  may  have  2 
additional  minutes  so  that  my  discus- 
sion will  not  come  out  of  his  valuable 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
was  somewhat  concerned,  as  I  hope 
my  friend  from  New  York  was,  when 
in  the  colloquy  a  bit  earlier  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  referred  to  a 
phrase  which  he  has  used  before  and 
he  has  used  again  and  he  will  use 
again,  about  the  tax  cuts  that  were  en- 
acted last  year,  as  though  they  were 
"robbing  the  Treasury." 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  inclined 
to  treat  earned  income  of  some  Ameri- 
cans as  though  it  really  is  the  rightful 
property  of  the  Government,  not 
those  who  have  earned  it.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  will  recall 
that  in  deliberations  a  year  ago  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  on  which 
he  and  I  both  serve,  that  the  major 
swift  tax  cut  for  wealthy  individuals 
which  reduced  their  maximum  rate 
from  70  to  50  percent  was  not  offered 
by  the  President,  was  not  offered  by 
anybody  from  my  party,  it  was  offered 
by  the  distinguished  member  from 
Michigan,  a  member  of  his  party  (Mr. 
Brodhead).  and  there  was  support  for 
that  on  the  committee  from  both 
sides,  but  it  was  not  initiated  from  this 
side. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  also 
agree  that  the  individual  rate  reduc- 
tions which  were  enacted  were  based 
on  a  proportional  rate  reduction.  If 
you  earned  4  times  as  much  but  your 
taxes  are  12  times  as  much,  then  you 
get  12  times  the  tax  cut.  You  still  end 
up  paying  12  times  as  much  in  taxes. 
It  is  a  proportional  reduction  in  taxes. 
The  third  thing  I  hope  my  colleague 
will  allow  me  to  make  as  a  point  is 
that  this  year  and  next  year  and  the 
year  after,  tax  revenues  are  not  going 
down,  even  as  a  result  of  the  greatest 
tax  cut  in  history,  which  it  has  been 
called,  which  we  enacted  last  year. 
Taxes  are  not  going  down.  They  are 
going  up  25  percent  over  the  next  3 
years.  That  is  a  rate  which  is  slightly 
faster  than  anybody  has  predicted  for 
inflation,  using  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  or  the  GNP  deflator.  Those  tax 
increases  are  due  to  factors  already 
built  into  the  tax  code. 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  would  like  to  try  to 
respond  to  some  of  the  questions  by 
my  friend  and  colleague  from  the 
Ways  and  Means. 

There  is  no  question  that  I  do  not 
consider  it  a  raid  on  the  Treasury 
when  people  have  earned  money 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  RANGEL  [continuing].  Try  to 
get  most  of  it  back. 

I  think  the  gentleman  would  agree, 
however,  that  when  we  start  talking 
about  equal  percentages,  that  some 
people  are  more  equal  than  others. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rangel)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Rangel 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  RANGEL.  I  think  when  you  find 
somebody  got  a  $20,000  cut  in  their 
taxes  because  they  make  over 
$200,000.  you  could  not  compare  that 
to  somebody  who  makes  a  lot  less 
money.  I  think  that  is  what  we  talk 
about  when  we  talk  about  value  added 
taxes  or  excise  taxes,  that  taxes  to 
someone  in  the  lower  income  do  not 
matter  that  much  to  those  in  the 
higher  income:  and  If  we  have  to  make 
sacrifices,  and  the  President  has  con- 
vinced the  Nation  that  we  should, 
then  it  is  hard  to  see  how  those  people 
and  those  profitable  corporations  are 
making  any  of  the  sacrifices  when  we 
now  ask  for  some  nondefense  domestic 
spending  cuts. 

As  to  some  of  the  other  questions 
that  the  gentleman  asked,  there  is  no 
problem  that  a  Democrat  recommend- 
ed that  the  unearned  income  level  be 
reduced  from  70  to  50  percent.  I  said 
the  inequities  have  existed  for  the  last 
four  decades,  and  certainly  the  inequi- 
ties are  not  restricted  to  the  Republi- 
can Party,  even  though  it  seems  like  it 
has  reached  a  new  high  in  the  last 
couple  of  years. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  say  that,  of 
course,  revenue  is  increasing  and  not 
decreasing.  But  if  you  take  a  look  at 
the  ratio  of  the  increase  in  defense 
spending  this  year  and  what  we  are 
asked  to  bear  as  it  relates  to  domestic 
spending  in  nondefense,  I  think  you 
cannot  say  that  we  are  receiving  more 
money  and  as  a  result  that  people  are 
receiving  more  benefits. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to 
me  so  I  might  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  might  have  2  additional  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RANGEL.  Well.  I  tried  to 
answer  the  gentleman's  question  and 
just  because  a  Democrat  raised  them— 
I  am  not  trying  to  make  a  political 
question  about  inequities  of  the 
system.  Yes,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  because  I  want 
to  make  another  point. 

The  gentleman  has  referred  to  some 
getting  better  tax  breaks,  others  here 
have  talked  about  high  income  individ- 
uals getting  bigger  tax  cuts.  The  tax 
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cuts  tre   proportionate  to  the   taxes 
which  they  paid. 

Now  the  gentleman  will  recall  earli- 
er ths  t  the  chairman 'Of  the  Budget 
Comm  ittee,  who  also  sits  on  the  Ways 
and  M  :ans  Committee,  and  the  distin- 
guishej  majority  leader,  had  a  news 
confer  mce  in  which  they  had  a'  report 
from  t  he  Congressional  Budget  Office 
that  V  as  trying  to  show  that  lower 
incom(  individuals  were  being  hurt 
badly  Jbecause  they  lost  the  benefits 
which  exceeded  their  tax  treatment 
and  fo  -  high  income  individuals  it  was 
the  otl  ler  way  around.  I  took  the  trou- 
ble to  i  isk  the  Director  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  how  they  got 
those  numbers,  could  I  have  a  break- 
down «^ith  regard  to  tax  payments, 
with  n  (gard  to  benefits,  and  so  forth, 
before,  the  Reagan  economic  package 
and  alter.  I  was  told  a  very  strange 
thing:  that  except  for  the  tax  situa- 
tion, ai  id  some  gross  reference  to  bene- 
fits thiit  were  cut.  they  did  not  have 
this  breakdown.  I  was  mystified  as  to 
how  tliey  could  calculate  the  overall 
impact  per  family  without  their 
having  any  idea  how  they  got  there. 
Well,  t  lat's  our  Congressional  Budget 
Office. 

Let  rie  tell  my  colleague  what  they 
did  gUe  me  on  taxes  by  household 
income  They  said  that  for  household 
income  between  $10,000  and  $20,000. 
they  lo  St  $220  in  benefits  and  paid  $50 
higher  in  taxes,  even  after  the  tax 
cuts. 

That  is  a  total  of  $270  for  families 
betweei  $10,000  and  $20,000  on  aver- 
age. 

For  1  ouseholds  between  $40,000  and 
$80,000  they  lost  benefits  of  $130, 
they  [aid  higher  taxes,  not  lower, 
higher  taxes  by  $1,210.  For  those  suc- 
cessful; constituents  with  incomes 
above  $80,000,  our  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  their  taxes 
will  not  be  lower  in  1983  than  1982  be- 
cause ojr  the  1981  tax  cut.  No,  the  Con- 
gressiotal  Budget  Office  estimates  the 
wealth;  fortunates  will  pay  an  average 
of  $9,&  iO  higher  taxes,  even  with  the 
tax  cut  I.  Big  advantage? 

Mr.  lANGEL.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man w>uld  agree,  because  I  need  30 
seconds  to  respond,  that  if  we  can 
target  :he  tax  cuts  to  make  certain 
that  th ;  people  the  gentleman  is  talk- 
ing ab)ut  are  not  caught  in  that 
squeeze,  that  they  do  not  suffer  from 
social  security  tax  increase,  that  I  am 
certain  that  we  would  find  more 
equity. 

I  do  lot  think  that  saying  5  to  10 
percent  across  the  board  is  really  fair 
when  yju  find  that  the  people  in  the 
higher  ncome  tax  brackets  are  taking 
home  J  lot  more  than  those  in  the 
lower  » rackets  because  other  factors 
are  ind(  ed  creating  a  tax  increase. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Rmngel)  has  again  expired. 
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(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Csrolina  and  by  unanimous 
consent.  Mr.  Rangel  was  allowed  to 
proceed  fc  r  1  minute.) 

Mr.  RAl  TGEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  yield  3)  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
so  I  would  have  30  seconds  to  respond. 

Mr.  M/RTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Last  year,  in  the  budget  substituted 
offered  by  the  group  of  the  Black 
Caucus,  \lrhich  the  gentleman  sup- 
ports, the  gentleman  saw  to  it  that 
there  was  n  the  revenue  part  a  recom- 
mendation for  indexing  of  tax  brack- 
ets. Is  the  gentleman  still  sticking  to 
that  concfpt  in  this  resolution  or.  as 
some  have  called,  is  the  gentleman 
now  going  the  other  way? 

Mr.  RAJIGEL.  I  am  not  going  the 
other  way  I  think  we  have  to  take  a 
look  and  a  (e  what  happens  in  the  next 
fiscal  year  before  we  reinstate  support 
for  indexir  g. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  gentle  man  is  not  proposing  aban- 
donment o  f  indexing,  because  I  believe 
the  genth  man  recognizes  it  is  the 
middle  imome  people  who  are  hurt 
worse  by  Uracket  creep,  it  is  not  the 
wealthy. 

Mr.  RAIIGEL.  And  we  believe  we 
can  deal  uith  that  by  targeting  tax 
cuts  to  m  ddle  income  people,  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  agrees  with  that  con- 
cept. 

Thank  y(  tu. 

D  1730 

Mr.  FOB  D  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAlJfGEL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league frdm  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Mr.  FOR  D  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  -emarks  made  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  to  say  we  want  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman foi  his  able  leadership,  both 
with  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
as  well  as  ( he  leadership  of  the  House 
committees . 

Mr.  GRAfY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  Hequisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amencment  offered  by  our  col- 
league frori  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chai  man.  I  would  like  to  direct 
my  comments  this  afternoon  to  one 
particular  section  of  the  Fauntroy 
amendment— function  150:  Interna- 
tional affairs:  because  I  believe  the 
proposals  i|i  this  function  typify  how 
this  amendment  deals  realistically 
with  the  prpblems  we  face  as  a  Nation. 

Ironicalljj.  Mr.  Chairman,  according 
to  the  CBJO's  latest  reestimate,  the 
Fauntroy  amendment  would  spend 
only  $50  million  less  in  outlays  than 
proposed  h^  Mr.  Jones.  It  is  identical 
to  the  Latta  proposal,  and  is  $150  mil- 
lion less  in  budget  authority  and  out- 
lays than    :he  Aspin  proposal.  I  say 
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"ironic,"  Mr.  Chairman,  because  all 
the  proposals  are  quite  similar  in 
terms  of  their  bottom  line  funding. 

The  Aspin.  Jones,  and  Latta  alterna- 
tives all  assume  lan  across-the-board 
funding  freeze  for  discretionary  for- 
eign assistance  programs  at  the  fiscal 
year  1982  level.  In  particular,  each 
proposal  provides  approximately  $3.8 
billion  in  outlays  for  international  se- 
curity assistance  programs,  some  $350 
million  less  than  what  the  President 
asked  for. 

Paradoxically,  the  Fauntroy  amend- 
ment also  freezes  our  major  interna- 
tional security  assistance  programs  at 
the  fiscal  year  1982  level,  providing  a 
total  of  approximately  $3.7  billion.  I 
think  this  fact  clearly  indicates  the 
Congress  repudiation  of  the  adminis- 
tration's military  solutions  in  the  con- 
duct of  foreign  affairs. 

Equally  clear,  however,  is  that  our 
policies  must  have  more  than  an  East- 
West  dimension,  for  the  Soviets  can 
match  our  capacity  to  serve  as  arms 
merchant  to  the  world.  Our  foreign 
policy  and  indeed  our  funding  prior- 
ities must  recognize  the  North-South 
dimensions  of  regional  and  world  ten- 
sions. 

While  there  are  many  similarities  in 
the  various  budget  assumptions,  the 
Fauntroy  budget  does  differ  in  one 
vital  area. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  are  all 
aware  that  our  great  Nation  has  a 
unique  capacity  to  supply  the  econom- 
ic and  development  assistance,  which 
in  the  long  run  will  create  real  friends 
abroad  and  protect  our  interests. 

Toward  this  end.  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  increases  those  re- 
sources devoted  to  development  assist- 
ance, while  adequately  providing  re- 
sources to  protect  our  security  inter- 
ests. 

In  particular,  the  Fauntroy  amend- 
ment would  provide  approximately 
$200  million  in  outlays  over  the  fiscal 
year  1982  freeze  level  for  our  multilat- 
eral development  fund,  approximately 
$50  million  more  for  Public  Law  480 
food  assistance,  and  $200  million  more 
for  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Faunt- 
roy amendment  recognizes  that  the 
root  causes  of  instability  and  conflict 
in  our  world  are  political,  social,  and 
economic  in  nature. 

And  they  must  be  addressed,  there- 
fore, by  solutions  that  are  political, 
social,  and  economic  in  nature— and 
not  merely  military,  as  this  adminis- 
tration would  have  us  believe. 

It  is  my  opinion  and  that  of  many  of 
my  colleagues,  that  the  Fauntory 
amendment  offers  a  balanced  and  eq- 
uitable approach  to  the  conduct  of  for- 
eign affairs  by  this  Nation.  I  emplore 
my  colleagues  to  carefully  consider 
and  support  our  approach. 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  give 
my  heartiest  congratulations  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  the  Members  of  the  Black 
Caucus  for  offering  this  budget.  In  my 
considered  view,  this  is  the  only 
budget  that  we  are  offered  that  begins 
to  meet  the  needs  of  this  country,  give 
it  some  promise  that  we  will  be  able  to 
thrive  and  prosper  in  the  future. 

It  is  the  only  budget  which  recog- 
nizes that  we  cannot  temporize  with 
half  measures  when  it  comes  to  the  es- 
sential investments  that  have  to  be 
made  in  the  public  sector. 

It  goes  back  to  the  1981  figures  and 
restores  a  real  U.S.  effort  to  educate 
our  children  and  see  to  it  that  no  child 
shall  be  denied  education  because  of 
his  economic  circumstances.  You  tell 
me  how  we  are  going  to  have  a  strong 
defense,  how  we  are  going  to  compete 
with  the  Japanese  and  the  Europeans 
in  the  future  if  we  do  not  make  that 
investment  in  the  education  and  train- 
ing of  our  people.  There  is  just  no 
way.  At  the  present  time  the  Japanese, 
each  major  European  country  and  the 
Russians,  are  graduating  more  than 
twice  the  number  of  engineers  and  sci- 
entists that  we  are. 

You  talk  about  having  a  strong 
country,  you  cannot  just  think  in 
terms  of  weapons.  You  have  to  think 
of  how  we  are  using  our  overall  re- 
sources. How  are  we  going  to  have  a 
strong  country  if  we  do  not  have  a 
transportation  system  in  this  country? 
It  is  only  the  Fauntroy  budget,  the 
Black  Caucus  budget,  that  has  us 
making  a  real  investment  in  restoring 
the  infrastructure  of  this  country  so 
that  we  can  get  our  people  to  and 
from  work,  so  that  we  can  get  our 
goods  to  the  marketplace. 

It  is  only  the  Fauntroy  budget  that 
recognizes  that  you  are  only  going  to 
have  a  healthy  economy  and  a  bal- 
anced budg^fet  if  you  start  getting  this 
country  back  to  work  again.  This 
budget  provides  for  better  than  a  mil- 
lion jobs.  It  provides  for  a  real  invest- 
ment in  restoring  our  cities  and  our 
housing:  and  those  people  who  are  put 
back  on  jobs  are  going  to  be  paying 
taxes  and  the  corporations  that  are 
going  to  benefit  from  this  budget  are 
going  to  be  paying  taxes  and  they  will 
see  to  it  that  we  balance  the  budget. 

You  cannot  balance  the  budget  by 
doing  what  the  Latta-Michel  proposal 
would  do  and  cutting  the  rug  out  from 
under  the  economy  of  this  country. 
We  have  got  to  make  the  investments, 
just  like  a  business  has  to  make  an  in- 
vestment if  it  is  going  to  prosper,  in 
seeing  to  it  that  we  have  the  where- 
withal so  that  we  can  produce  what  is 
needed  to  create  balanced  budgets. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  gentjeman  in  the 
well  that  his  support,  not  only  in  these 
budget  debates,  but  in  helping  us  get 
the  transfer  amendments  started  back, 
even  before  we  had  this  more  official 
budget  process,  is  deeply  regarded  and 
his  work  and  commitment  along  with 
a  number  of  other  Members  of  the 
House  is  deeply  appreciated  by  all  the 
members  in  the  caucus. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

I  have  been  pleased  to  support  these 
efforts,  because  I  think  they  are  right 
for  all  the  people  of  America. 

I  think  it  is  the  only  way  that  we  are 
going  to  have  a  prospering  country 
that  is  going  to  be  able  to  compete. 

It  is  the  only  way  that  we  are  going 
to  have  a  country  that  can  defend 
itself;  so  that  I  do  this  out  of  the 
greatest  of  conviction. 

You  know,  this  is  the  only  budget 
that  provides,  in  the  area  where  I  spe- 
cialize, energy  sufficient  funds  to  con^ 
servation  efforts  that  can  get  us  off  of 
imported  oil.  You  know,  we  paid  out 
$77  billion  last  year  to  the  OPEC 
countries.  None  of  the  other  budgets 
really  address  restoring  our  efforts  to 
get  off  of  imported  oil.  like  restoring 
the  weatherization  program.  The  poor 
people  get  the  right  signals  from 
higher  prices  deriving  from  oil  decon- 
trol in  the  marketplace,  but  they 
cannot  do  anything  about  it.  This 
budget  restores  that  effort.  It  restores 
the  energy  conservation  and  the  re- 
newable energy  efforts  which  I  spent 
so  much  of  my  life  working  for.  so 
that  we  can  become  energy  independ- 
ent, so  that  we  can  spend  all  that 
money  that  we  are  presently  spending 
on  imported  oil  here  in  America,  build- 
ing our  own  intrastructure,  strength- 
ening our  people  and  strengtherfing 
our  businesses. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks  and  urge  support  for 
the  Fauntroy  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Fauntroy  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  substitute.  Several  months 
ago,  our  President  unveiled  a  budget 
proposal  so  gross,  so  repungnant.  so 
insensitive,  even  his  staunchest  sup- 
porters refused  to  endorse  it.  Next 
came  the  Senate  majority  attempt  to 
reduce  deficits  by  assaulting  the  social 
security  system.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
moment  of  truth  has  finally  arrived. 
In  the  next  few  days,  the  course  this 
Nation  will  follow  is  to  be  decided  on 
the  floor  of  this  House.  Let  us  hope 
this  body  finds  the  courage  and  decen- 
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cy  to  admit  that  passage  of  last  year's 
Reagan,  Gramm.  Latta  budget  resolu- 
tion was  a  monumental  mistake.  Let 
us  hope  this  body  has  the  intelligence 
and  integrity  to  put  a  halt  to  the 
senseless  cuts  in  programs  which  were 
designed  to  eliminate  poverty,  to  alle- 
viate hunger,  to  facilitate  access  to 
decent  housing,  adequate  medical  care, 
and  quality  education. 

With  one  exception,  every  budget 
proposal  being  considered  flies  in  the 
face  of  these  goals.  Each,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one,  will  adversely  impact 
on  the  programs  that  have  made  our 
standard  of  living  and  quality  of  life 
the  highest  in  history.  Each  proposal 
with  the  exception  of  one  assaults  the 
principles  of  fairness,  equity,  and  jus- 
tice. Each  would  cut  out  programs  and 
cut  off  deserving  people  in  need. 

There  is  only  one  budget  proposal 
that  we  should  have  under  consider- 
ation today,  because  it  is  the  only  one 
which  addresses  the  basic,  human 
needs  of  people,  while  maintaining 
adequate  funding  fpr  our  national  de- 
fense. It  is  the  budget  proposal  recom- 
mended by  Mr.  Pauntrov  and  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus. 

The  economic  state  of  the  Union  is 
not  good,  and  it  is  not  getting  any 
better.  Most  experts  predict  our  eco- 
nomic problems  will  worsen. 

I  wish  that  those  advocating  the 
other  budget  resolutions  would  tell  us 
how  increases  in  defense  spending, 
continued  high  tax-  breaks  for  large 
corporations,  and  further  cuts  in  such 
domestic  programs  as  school  nutrition, 
student  loans.  Federal  employee  bene- 
fits, cost-of-living  increases  for  social 
security  recipients,  and  housing  for 
the  poor— will  improve  our  economic 
conditions. 

The  answer  to  our  economic  woes 
will  not  be  found  In  a  panic  stricken 
climate  which  lends  itself  to  short- 
term  solutions  for  long-term  problems. 
Those  who  advocate  reducing  aid  for 
the  sick,  hungry  and  homeless,  as  a 
formula  for  solving  our  problems,  are 
expressing  an  unconscionable  disre- 
gard for  the  needs  of  suffering  people. 
Using  unemployment  as  a  tool  to  fight 
^  inflation  is  asinine.  Efforts  to  place 
'  the  blame  on  the  victims  of  unemploy- 
ment instead  of  the  promoters  of  ill 
conceived  Government  policy  is  hypo- 
critical. 

The  only  morally,  justifiable  propos- 
al addressing  the  whole  needs  of  this 
Nation  is  the  Pauntroy.  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  substitute.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  alternative  budget 
is  designed  not  only  to  address  the  es- 
calating social  welfare  needs  of  the 
Nation,  and  provide  for  our  military 
buildup,  but  it  will  also  lower  the 
budget  deficit.  The  CBC  budget  is  eq- 
uitable, just  and  humane.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  think  seriously  about 
how  the  other  budget  proposals  will 
actually  affect  the  day  to  day  lives  of 
millions  of  individuals,  and  to  think 


about  the  millions  of  individual  needs 
which  will  go  unmet,  if  we  fail  to  enact 
the  CBC  proposal.  I  ask  my  coUe&gues 
to  consider  whether  we.  as  leaders,  can 
offer  aiy  justification  for  denying 
human  fieeds.  I  ask  you  to  give  your 
support  1  to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  In  our  efforts  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  dignity  of  every  human 
life.        j 

What  [this  Congress  will  do  if  it 
adopts  afiy  of  the  other  resolutions,  is 
to  take  ^  bad  situation,  inherited  from 
the  Nix^n.  Ford  and  Carter  adminis- 
trations.; and  make  it  worse.  This  Gov- 
ernment! must  embrace  the  concept  of 
a  job  fof  every  able-bodied  person,  a 
decent  iome  in  a  decent  neighbor- 
hood, a  good  education,  quality  medi- 
cal care.  land  adequate  retirement  ben- 
efits for  kll  our  citizens.  The  Fauntroy 
substitutte  directs  our  resources  toward 
these  goals.  If  it  is  rejected,  our  socie- 
ty will  continue  to  border  on  the  brink 
of  econatnic  disaster.  For  the  sake  of 
our  children  who  will  inherit  this 
Earth,  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  re- 
store a  $ense  of  humanity  to  our  na- 
tional pk-iorities.  by  voting  for  the 
FauntroJsubstitute. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  This  is  also  the 
only  budget  with  adequate  cuts  in  de- 
fense w{  ste— which  stops  the  foolish 
spending  on  MX  missiles  and  B-1 
bombers  that  will  contribute  to  our  in- 
security ather  than  our  legitimate  de- 
fense neitds.  Last.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  oily  budget  which  deals  effec- 
tively wi;h  tax  equity.  The  provisions 
container  in  the  Reagan  program  and 
the  Lattia-Michel  proposal  that  the 
corporat^ns  of  this  country  that 
profit  fflom  our  system  should  not 
have  to  pay  taxes  is  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. 

a  1740 

This  budget  is  not  confiscatory.  I  am 
a  direct  beneficary  of  our  free  enter- 
prise sysem  which  is  run  by  profits, 
which  dermits  people  who  expend 
their  efff>rt  and  their  intelligence  and 
creativeljr  to  make  profits. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unuiimous  consent.  Mr.  Ottin- 
GER  was  iillowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional mi  flutes.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Anybody  who  prof- 
its from  iur  system,  however,  ought  to 
pay  his  I  fair  share  of  taxes.  The 
Reagan  program  eliminates  virtually 
all  corp<  rate  taxes  over  the  next  5 
years.  W  s  have  a  situation  this  year 
where  t  le  General  Electric  Corp.. 
which  ha  d  net  income  of  $4.6  billion,  is 
not  only  paying  no  taxes,  but  it  is  on 
welfare  to  the  extent  of  $100  million 
that  it  is  getting  back  from  the  Gov- 
ernment because  of  the  leasing  provi- 
sion in  last  year's  tax  bill.  I  do  not 
resent  oAe  bit  General  Electric's  $4.6 
billion  n^t  income,  but  in  the  name  of 
that  is  fair  and   equitable. 
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of  the  burden,  and  if  they  do  not  pay 
their  fair  share  of  the  burden  we  are 
going  to  be  1  aced  with  the  kind  of  defi- 
cits that  are  going  to  ruin  this  country 
and  ruin  its  economy. 

As  one  wquld  expect  with  any  com- 
prehensive proposal,  there  are  provi- 
sions in  thisi  budget  that  I  do  not  sup- 
port. But  tl|e  thrust  and  direction  of 
this  budget  are  so  important  and  so 
well  researched,  that  the  few  quarrels 
we  have  with  it  are  insignificant  and 
hardly  affect  my  overall  support  for 
its  aims. 

I  am  conce  med  about  some  of  its  tax 
provisions,  t  articularly  such  proposals 
as  the  with  lolding  of  income  tax  on 
interest,  the  repeal  of  the  dividend  ex- 
clusion, and  the  limitations  on  some 
deductions  like  the  mortgage  interest 
deduction. 

But  my  o\  n  research  has  uncovered 
numerous  lax  loopholes  that  the 
caucus  budget  has  not  included,  so  I 
am  confident  that  any  lost  revenue 
from  tax  chi  nges  that  I  could  not  sup- 
port is  easily  recovered  from  repeal  of 
any  of  a  nunber  of  abusive  tax  loop- 
holes. 

While  I  e  cpress  reservations  about 
some  of  iU  tax  proposals.  I  must 
praise  the  ueneral  directions  of  the 
budget's  tax  section.  The  caucus  has 
proposed  overhauling  President  Rea- 
gan's tax  bil  of  1981.  a  law  so  bad  and 
so  damaging  to  our  economy  that  we 
would  be  batter  off  repealing  it  and 
starting  over.  The  caucus  also  pro- 
poses repealing  the  special  tax  subsi- 
dies we  give  oil  companies,  charity  for 
our  wealthie  3t  corporations  that  is  un- 
conscionable. 

In  general  the  caucus'  philosophy  of 
eliminiating  the  costly  and  hidden 
subsidies  thjt  have  benefited  the  spe- 
cial interests  for  years  is  admirable. 

Also.  I  wait  to  point  out  that  this 
budget  does  not  just  help  poor 
people— it  ac  dresses  the  problems  that 
all  people  in  America  are  experiencing. 
It  properly  doses  the  gaping  holes  in 
Reagan's  so-called  safety  net  and  re- 
stores the  ability  of  senior  citizens  to 
retire  with  dignity  and  our  handi- 
capped and  children  to  become  pro- 
ductive. But  it  goes  far  beyond  that  to 
address  the  problems  of  our  entire  sio- 
ciety. 

In  summai^.  the  caucus  goes  beyond 
just  perfunctorily  adjusting  the 
Reagan  figures  and  really  takes  on 
this  questioi  of  tax  reform  in  the 
most  meanirgful  kind  of  way.  And  it 
makes  the  investment  in  our  future 
that  is  nee<led.  I  do  hope  that  all 
Members  of  ;his  body  will  look  at  this 
budget  very  ( laref  ully  and  will  consider 
what  this  (ountry  needs,  that  you 
cannot  restoi  e  the  health  of  this  coun- 
try, we  cannot  be  a  strong  country 
militarily  or  economically  by  destroy- 
ing the  publi ;  sector.  The  public  sector 
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people  have  jobs  in  a  time  of  recession. 
It  has  to  see  to  it  that  our  children  get 
education  and  that  they  get  the  basic 
health  care  they  need  so  they  can  take 
advant£«e  of  that  education.  In  fact, 
Japan  and  European  countries  spend 
far  more  than  we  do  in  relationship  to 
their  GNP,  and  they  are  prospering 
more  than  we. 

Last,  the  Black  Caucus  budget  is  the 
most  truly  conservative  we  will  consid- 
er. It  does  more  to  balance  the  budget 
realistically  then  any  other  budget, 
projecting  a  balanced  budget  by  1985. 

It  is  only  the  Black  Caucus  budget 
that  really  addresses  all  of  the  Na- 
tion's problems  responsibly.  I  am 
proud,  indeed,  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
this  budget  and  urge  everybody  to  sup- 
port it. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  rise  informally  in 
order  that  the  House  may  receive  a 
message. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore 
Price)  assumed  the  chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore. 
Chair  will  receive  a  message. 


(Mr. 


The 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  resume  its  sitting. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET-FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

(Mr.  DYMALLY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

(Mi*.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Faimtroy  substi- 
tute. 

I  will  vote  for  the  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute, although  I  have  no  expectation 
that  this  proposed  first  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  will  be  accepted  by  the 
House.  Moreover.  I  do  not  completely 
agree  with  all  of  its  provisions.  I  do 
strongly  support  the  increases  it  pro- 


poses in  spending  for  such  programs  as 
medicare,  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, school  lunches,  and  veterans  ben- 
efits, as  well  as  the  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  which  would  recover  almost 
three-quarters  of  the  giveaways  in 
Reagan's  tax  cut  which  Congress 
passed  last  year.  In  the  defense  area, 
however,  I  am  concerned  that  this  sub- 
stitute calls  for  a  unilateral  freeze  on 
new  nuclear  weapons  systems.  I  was 
one  of  the  first  to  support  the  nuclear 
freeze  idea,  but  it  is  basic  that  such  a 
freeze  should  be  mutual  and  verifiable 
and  must,  therefore,  be  negotiated 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not 
calling  for  the  United  States  to  unilat- 
erally cease  expenditures  on  nuclear 
weapons  development.  The  Pauntroy 
substitute  also  calls  for  holding  de- 
fense spending  overall  to  current 
levels,  which  I  am  prepared  to  go 
along  with  a  modest  real  increase.  The 
Obey  substitute,  which  I  supported 
but  which  was  rejected  earlier  today, 
would,  for  example,  have  provided  a  7- 
percent  increase  for  the  nonpay  por- 
tion of  the  defense  budget. 

Despite  these  reservations,  however, 
the  overall  thrust  of  this  substitute 
amendment,  offered  on  behalf  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  is  pro- 
gressive and  just,  and  I  hope  many  of 
my  colleagues  will  join  me  in  support- 
ing it. 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  support  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget  and  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  Recently  the 
Senate  rejected  the  President's  1983 
budget.  And  for  women  and  members 
of  minority  groups,  it  was  an  ominous 
budget.  As  one  looked  down  its  table 
of  contents,  the  first  things  that  met 
the  eye  were  brackets  around  the  De- 
partment of  Education.  When  one 
turns  the  page  to  the  section  that  ex- 
plains the  symbols  used  in  the  budget, 
one  finds  that  anything  in  brackets  is 
to  be  deleted. 

Those  brackets  symbolize  a  change 
in  values  at  the  highest  level  of  Gov- 
ernment. The  brackets  are  used 
throughout  the  budget  to  reduce  or 
delete  altogether  many  programs  that 
were  desigrned  to  provide  for  the  long 
term  well-being  of  our  citizens.  These 
are  programs  that  have  given  many 
women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  their  first  justified  hope  of 
breaking  free  from  poverty  and  dis- 
crimination. 

Poverty  and  discrimination  have  not 
been  wiped  out— far  from  it.  Only  the 
attitude  in  the  oval  office  has 
changed. 

Those  brackets  are  the  outward  sign 
of  a  decision  to  ignore  certain  realities. 
The  Department  of  Education  has 
been  bracketed  for  deletion  at  a  time 
when  some  of  our  leading  schools  of 
education  have  not  graduated  a  teach- 
er of  high  school  physics  in  3  years.  In 
many  schools  across  our  Nation,  the 
majority  of  science  teachers  are  teach- 


ing courses  for  which  they  have  little 
or  no  formal  training. 

The  President  proposes  to  eliminate 
the  Department  of  Ekiucation  next 
year,  yet  the  average  child  in  this 
country  now  takes  his  or  her  last  sci- 
ence course  in  the  ninth  grade.  Half 
the  children  in  this  country  graduate 
from  high  school  with  no  mathemati- 
cal training  beyond  elementary  alge- 
bra. At)out  20  percent  of  our  children 
graduate  from  high  school  not  know- 
ing how  to  read  or  write.  It  is  little 
wonder  that  presidents  of  leading  uni- 
versities testified  before  the  House 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
recently  that  they  were  distressed  be- 
cause there  is  greater  and  greater  dif- 
ficulty finding  high  school  graduates, 
well  enough  educated  to  enter  college. 

I  ask  you,  in  light  of  these  facts,  who 
is  going  to  solve  the  monumental  tech- 
nological problems  our  country  now 
faces  and  will  continue  to  face  in  the 
future?  Who.  for  example,  is  going  to 
solve  the  energy  crisis?  It  did  not  go 
away  when  people  stopped  talking 
about  it.  But.  as  you  know  from  your 
own  experience  right  here  in  the 
United  States,  the  corporations  that 
produce  our  energy  compete  fiercely 
for  personnel  and  are  still  unable  to 
fill  their  need  for  qualified  scientists 
and  engineers.  I  should  note  that 
these  industries  are  competing  not 
only  among  themselves  but  also  with 
the  Defense  Department,  which  is 
unable  to  find  5.000  engineers  and  sci- 
entists that  it  needs  badly:  and  our  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning,  which 
presently  have  2.000  unfilled  engineer- 
ing faculty  positions. 

We  have  a  critical  shortage  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers.  And.  clearly, 
women  and  members  of  minority 
groups  represent  a  largely  untapped 
pool  that  might  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  this  serious  national  problem. 
Unfortunately,  while  women  have  in- 
creased their  representation  in  science 
and  engineering  somewhat  over  the 
past  decade,  members  of  minority 
groups  make  up  a  smaller  percentage 
of  such  graduates  than  they  did  a 
decade  ago.  In  1973.  for  example. 
Blacks  received  2.9  percent  of  all  Ph. 
D's  awarded.  Today  they  receive  only 
1.7  percent.  Today,  native  Americans, 
blacks.  Puerto  Ricans.  and  Mexican 
Americans  combined  account  for  only 
2.6  percent  of  doctoral  awards  in  sci- 
ence and  engineering.  And  blacks 
make  up  four-fifths  of  that  2.6  per- 
cent. 

And  so,  it  is  with  a  sense  of  urgency 
that  we  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  present  this  alternative 
budget.  One  component  of  this  budget, 
the  science  and  technology  function 
alleviates,  in  part,  the  problem  of  un- 
derrepresentation  of  women  and  mi- 
norities in  science  and  technology. 

This  underrepresentation  contrib- 
utes to  the  labor  shortage  in  science 
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and  engineering.  The  shortage  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  solve  the  techno- 
logical problems  our  Nation  faces  in 
energy  and  elsewhere. 

So,  we  should  not  be  here  today 
merely  to  listen  but  also  to  do  some- 
thing to  solve  the  problem.  The  CBC 
budget  presents  a  more  effective  alter- 
native '  in  this  regard.  The  caucus 
budget  allows  for  $7.6  billion  in  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $7.7  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $7.6  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1985.  These  figures  reflect 
an  increase  of  approximately  $50  mil- 
lion over  the  Reagan  budget.  The 
budget  we  feel  reflects  the  caucus' 
concern  that  America  must  return  to 
its  commitment  to  science,  and  that 
that  commitment  must  be  reflected  in 
a  budget  which  restores  the  necessary 
funding  for  basic  science  and  engineer- 
ing programs  and  their  educational 
components. 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fauntroy  substitute  amendment. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  Welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  once  again  contribute  to  the 
best  kept  secret  in  America,  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  constructive 
alternative  budget  to  what  it  is  that 
the  President  proposed,  and  those  who 
would  hurt  the  little  people  of  this 
Nation  would  propose  here  today  and 
in  the  few  days  to  come. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  address  the 
energy  function  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus'  budget.  This  function 
includes  the  Department  of  Energy 
programs,  including  research  and  de- 
velopment of  new  energy  sources, 
energy  conservation  and  preparedness 
civilian  and  defense  nuclear  programs, 
and  rural  electrification  projects. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  al- 
ternative rejects  the  premise  that 
energy  policy  can  adequately  be  ad- 
dressed on  the  local  level,  since  energy 
is  a  national  concern.  The  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget  retains  the 
Department  of  Energy.  The  DOE  was 
created  to  allow  for  a  comprehensive 
national  energy  policy  on  energy  pro- 
duction and  supply  problems  as  well  as 
on  international  energy  issues.  In  addi- 
tion, the  DOE  amasses  data  on  energy 
and  coordinates  and  funds  energy  re- 
search and  development.  The  disman- 
tling of  DOE  would  result  in  a  disuni- 
fied  response  to  energy  concerns  and  a 
disparate  application  of  energy  policy. 
Despite  the  vast  amount  of  discussion 
which  has  been  heard  on  the  issue  of 
dismantlement  of  DOE,  there  has 
been  no  clear  showing  that  significant 
savings  will  accrue  from  dismantle- 
ment. 

Most  of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
functions  would  be  scattered  among 
the  Departments  of  Commerce,  Interi- 
or, and  Justice.  Another  deleterious 
result  of  the  threatened  dismantle- 
ment of  DOE  has  been  the  loss  of  ex- 
pertise due  to  job  shifts  and  reduc- 


tions in  force.  Because  of  these  losses 
of  the  pi  Lst  and  those  to  come,  the  req- 
uisite si  illed  persons  who  could  run 
many  of  the  energy  programs  targeted 
for  transfer  are  not  available  to  the 
chosen  d  epartments. 

One  other  program  which  the  Con- 
gressionil  Black  Caucus  particularly 
favors  fbr  continued  funding  is  the 
DOE'S  Office  of  Minority  Economic 
Impact,  ^he  administration  has  zero 
funded  Ijhis  program  despite  the  fact 
that  its  funds  have  already  been  au- 
thorized, The  Office  of  Minority  Eco- 
nomic Impact  has  research  programs 
at  black  colleges,  a  minority  bank  de- 
velopment program,  a  minority  busi- 
ness loan  program  and  an  engineering 
college  irogram  to  name  a  few  of  its 
projects.  In  addition  to  these  activi- 
ties. OMr^I  has  performed  the  task  of 
monitorihg  the  impact  of  energy  pro- 
grams and  policies  on  minorities  and 
making  policy  recommendations  to  the 
Secretarv  of  Energy.  The  Congression-' 
al  Black  Caucus  supports  refunding  of 
OMEI  in  the  amount  of  $1,635  million. 

A  pher  omenal.  but  little  known  fact 
about  tiis  administration's  energy 
budget  is  that  a  full  88  percent  is  dedi- 
cated to  nuclear  programs.  This  leaves 
only  12  )ercent  for  programs  such  as 
fossil  research,  solar  and  conservation 
programs.  The  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  Has  provided  some  relief  to  the 
disparity!  in  the  use  of  the  taxpayer's 
dollar.     ; 

Specifitally,  the  civilian  nuclear  pro- 
grams hkve  increased  since  1981  by 
$98  million.  The  atomic  energy  de- 
fense acttvity  funding  has  increased  by 
$1.84  billion  during  that  period.  Since 
these  prigrams  were  not  subjected  to 
the  severe  reductions  imposed  on 
other  vital  programs,  the  CBC  had  re- 
distributed 20  percent  of  the  proposed 
Reagan  increases  in  the  atomic  energy 
and  nuclear  fission  programs  to  other 
energy  projects.  The  CBC  again  goes 
on  record  as  we  did  last  year,  opposing 
the  Clint h  River  breeder  reactor,  de- 
leting $253  million  in  funding  for  this 
project.  Although  core  programs  will 
be  maintained  despite  these  reduc- 
tions, th^  benefit  of  the  CBC's  funding 
allocations  will  be  to  allow  vital  pro- 
grams which  were  targeted  for  elimi- 
nation td  continue. 

Energy^  conservation,  solar  and  re- 
newable [energy  programs  have  been 
decimatep  over  the  past  2  fiscal  years 
by  the  bpdget  reductions.  Energy  con- 
servatioi^  was  reduced  from  a  1981 
funding  level  of  $712  million  to  the 
current  4dministration's  proposed  au- 
thorization for  1983  of  $21  million. 
Solar  anil  renewable  energy  programs 
were  red  need  from  a  1981  authoriza- 
tion of  $  (00  million  to  the  current  ad- 
ministral  ion's  $72  million  for  1983. 
This  is  a  trend  which  cannot  continue. 

The  nsult  of  the  budget  cuts  in 
these  ar4  as  is  a  rejection  of  the  need 
to  use  ei  ergy  in  an  efficient  manner. 
The  resu  t  of  cuts  in  these  areas  is  the 
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elimination  lof  State  emergency  plan- 
ning funds,  ow-income  weatherization 
programs,  energy  efficiency  research 
programs,  schools  and  hospitals  pro- 
grams, minimum  energy  performance 
standards  for  new  appliances,  among 
others.  These  are  effective  programs. 
For  exampli,  under  the  home  weath- 
erization pri^gram,  homes  weatherized 
jumped  frorp  96,355  in  1978  to  291,000 
energy  savings  were  23.4 
all  initial  expenditures 
d     in     energy     savings 


in  1981.  Th 
percent  an 
were  reco' 
within  4  yei 
The  ma 
energy      ef 


;hing  funds  given  for 
iciency  investments  in 
schools  and  hospitals  and  local  govern- 
ment buildings  is  part  of  another  pro- 
gram which  showed  great  success,  par- 
ticularly in  1  Ight  of  the  fact  that  these 
buildings  nmk  among  the  top  in 
energy  consjmption.  The  investment 
in  energy  sfficient  equipment  and 
practices  led  to  the  Federal  share  cost 
saved  for  1  )arrel  of  oil  equivalent  in 
public  institutions  to  be  estimated  at 
$2.28,  comp4red  to  $34  for  a  barrel  of 
oil  on  the  fnarket.  The  savings  was 
$4.31  for  Hospitals  and  $11.20  for 
schools. 

Another  V(!ry  significant  program  of 
energy  conservation  is  the  research 
and  develop  nent  of  energy  conserva- 
tion measun  s  in  conjunction  with  U.S. 
industry.  Mc  re  sophisticated  cogenera- 
tion  systems,  recovery  of  waste  heat, 
systems  of  c  >mputer  control  and  com- 
bustion ef f i<  iency— all  were  programs 
where  costs  were  shared  between  in- 
dustry and  ;he  Federal  Government, 
for  the  purp  ase  of  finding  a  more  effi- 
cient use  of « nergy. 

Foreign  industries  have  become 
more  energj  efficient  than  the  U.S. 
counterparts .  Foreign  governments 
give  econom  c  support  to  energy  effi- 
ciency reseaich  development  by  these 
industries.  The  reduction  of  our 
energy  conservation  programs  and  the 
resultant  dnopping  of  private  indus- 
tries' researdh  programs  may  well  lead 
to  greater  tl.S.  Inability  to  compete 
and  subsequent  reductions  in  labor 
forces. 

For  examole,  the  Japanese  use  one- 
half  the  amount  of  energy  in  making 
steel  than  American  industries  use. 
Not  long  ago!  in  our  energy  committee, 
the  concern  Was  repeatedly  raised  that 
the  Alaskan  I  pipeline  t>eing  built  by  a 
combined  effort  of  many  American 
companies,  may  not  be  made  with  U.S. 
steel,  but  ratiher  with  foreign  steel  be- 
cause of  the!  price  difference.  Energy 
efficiency  us  j  is  crucial,  the  lack  of  ef- 
ficiency is  CO  stly. 

The  Reaga  ti  budget  cutters  maintain 
as  their  hue!  and  cry  that  the  States 
should  shoulder  the  burden  for  imple- 
menting programs  that  the  Federal 
abandoned.  State  pro- 
been  estimated  to  save 
Btu's    with    a    lifetime 


Government 

grams   have 

192.1    trillion 

dollar  saving  >  of  $13  billion.  It  has  cost 
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$217  million  to  run  those  offices.  That 
amount  is  $196  million  more  than  the 
entire  energy  conservation  budget 
under  Reagan.  In  1981,  50  percent  of 
the  State  energy  offices  relied  on  80 
percent  or  more  Federal  dollars.  In- 
dubitably, the  extreme  cuts  to  the 
energy  conservation  budget  will  mean 
the  closing  of  these  offices,  or  at  least 
severe  paring  down,  and  ultimately 
the  loss  of  these  energy  and  dollar  sav- 
ings. The  inefficiency  of  these  admin- 
istration's budget  cuts  is  shown  again. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
tries  to  do  something  about  these 
budget  cuts  by  offering  an  alternative 
to  the  Reagan  budget  by  offering  a 
more  balanced  budget  in  terms  of  the 
division  of  funds  among  the  various 
programs.  In  my  opinion,  the  chal- 
lenge and  the  goal  of  Government  is 
to  strike  the  happy  median  whereby 
all  facets  of  our  national  community 
are  served.  The  pendulum  of  Govern- 
ment during  times  on  economic  dis- 
tress should  not  swing  so  lopsidedly 
that  those  who  only  have  a  weak  grasp 
on  the  American  ladder  of  success  are 
flung  aside.  We  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  daily  rededicate  our  ef- 
forts to  attaining  that  governmental 
equilibrium,  we  urge  you  to  join  us  in 
that  effort. 

D  1750 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  card  is  black.  If 
you  want  to  believe  that,  then  you  can 
believe  that  there  is  no  insecurity  in 
this  Nation  as  a  result  of  what  this 
Congress,  acting  at  the  request  of  the 
President,  did  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  card  is  purple.  If 
you  want  to  believe  that,  then  you 
would  believe  that  a  safety  net  is  still 
in  place  protecting  the  poorest  of  the 
poor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  card  is  yellow.  If 
you  want  to  believe  that,  then  you  will 
believe  that  no  one  has  been  hurt  by 
actions  taken  last  year  at  the  request 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

D  1800 

That  is  all  that  the  caucus  budget 
seeks  to  do.  It  seeks  to  address  some  of 
the  insecurity  that  this  Congress, 
acting  at  the  request  of  the  President, 
imposed  on  the  American  people.  That 
is  all  it  seeks  to  do.  It  seeks  to  address 
some  of  the  pain  that  you  and  I  in- 
flicted on  the  Nation  in  what  we  did 
last  year  through  the  Gramm-Latta 
process  encouraged  by  the  President. 

All  that  our  caucus  budget  seeks  to 
do  is  to  give  people  one  reasonable  ray 
of  hope.  The  hopelessness  that  is  in 
this  Nation  now  cannot  be  measured. 
It  simply  cannot  be  measured. 

You  claim  that  this  program  is  work- 
ing and  the  poeple  do  not  believe  it. 
and,  therefore,  there  is  no  hope.  I  un- 
derstand why  you  have  claimed  this. 


Once  you  lock  yourselves  into  an  ideo- 
logical, economic,  philosophical  posi- 
tion, then  you  have  got  to  rationalize 
and  justify  away  all  the  hurt  and  all 
the  pain  and  all  the  insecurity  that  is 
imposed  by  that  position. 

All  of  us  travel  around  the  country 
quite  a  bit.  All  of  us  think  we  know 
our  districts,  and  we  think  we  know 
the  American  people.  I  do  not  claim  to 
know  that.  I  do  not  claim  to  know  the 
entirety  of  the  American  people.  I  do 
know,  however,  that  the  American 
people  are  raising  some  very  serious 
questions  now. 

They  are  raising  the  question  about 
military  expenditures  which  my  col- 
league will  address  in  a  minute.  They 
are  raising  some  very  serious  ques- 
tions. They  are  saying:  "Isn't  there  an 
enormous  naval  buildup  in  this  mili- 
tary budget?  And,  if  so,  do  we  need  an 
enormous  military  budget  when  over 
in  the  Falkland  Islands  British  naval 
vessels  were  zapped?" 

They  are  raising  some  serious  ques- 
tions. They  are  asking  the  question,  if 
America  is  only  functioning  at  less 
than  70  percent  of  its  industrial  capac- 
ity, how  in  the  world  is  it  going  to 
assume  a  $1.5  trillion  increase  over  the 
next  5  or  6  years?  Can  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex  absorb  that?  Of 
course  it  cannot.  But  when  you  get 
locked  into  an  ideological  position,  you 
have  no  choice  but  to  go  down  that 
route. 

We  have  cut  money— not  "we": 
somet>ody  else  did  because  I  did  not 
vote  for  those  cuts  last  year,  because  I 
could  anticipate  the  damage  that  was 
going  to  be  done.  But  you  cut  money 
in  community  development,  and  you 
left  cities  that  were  just  beginning  to 
come  back  to  life,  beginning  to  be  revi- 
talized again:  you  left  them  caught 
with  projects  halfway  completed  with 
no  way  of  completing  them— subway 
systems,  street  systems,  et  cetera.  And 
I  say,  "Don't  tell  me  you  can  take  care 
of  that  by  general  revenue  sharing 
funds,  because  you  can't." 

What  kind  of  pain  have  we  imposed 
on  people?  What  we  did  in  the  housing 
budget  last  year— and  perhaps  my  col- 
league can  tell  me  this.  Is  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm) 
over  there?  Yes;  I  thought  it  was. 

In  the  housing  cuts  that  were  made 
last  year  we  committed  essential  folly. 
What  we  did  was  to  cut  away  the 
maintenance  of  public  housing.  After 
having  invested  literally  billions  of 
dollars  in  public  housing,  then  we  are 
going  to  let  it  decay  because  there  are 
no  funds  for  maintenance.  That  is 
stupid.  That  is  quintessential  stupidi- 
ty. 

What  have  you  done?  What  else 
have  you  done?  You  have  cut  housing 
programs  to  the  point  where  in  senior 
citizens'  homes  in  my  district— two  of 
them,  in  fact,  Zion  Towers  and  the 
George  Street  Senior  Citizens  Home- 
there   is   no   money   for  security    for 


those  senior  citizens  in  t^ose  202 
projects.  There  is  none.  And  do  you 
know  what  kind  of  ironic  thing  we  are 
doing  there?  We  are  having  senior  citi- 
zens man  the  security  posts  in  senior 
citizens  homes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  ask.  why  did  we  do 
this?  Because  Congress  was  so  intent 
on  cutting,  almost  in  an  unthinking 
fashion,  that  we  imposed  hurt  and 
pain  and  insecurity. 

What  did  we  do  last  year?  We 
rammed  through  cuts  in  small  busi- 
ness programs.  We  had  a  37-percent 
cut  in  direct  loan  money,  we  had  a  27- 
percent  cut  in  bank-guaranteed  loan 
money,  and  we  jacked  the  interest 
rates  up  to  the  point  that  a  report 
comes  out  now  that  black  businesses 
in  this  Nation  might  face  extinction 
by  1990  because  a  government  which 
made  a  commitment  to  those  busi- 
nesses to  help  develop  an  entrepre- 
neurial class,  which  over  the  long  haul 
will  help  this  Nation,  has  now  aban- 
doned its  commitment.  This  is  the 
zenith  of  stupidity.  It  is  the  epitome  of 
myopic  thinking. 

Only  one  budget  deals  with  this,  and 
that  is  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget.  Of  all  the  statutes  out 
there,  this  is  the  only  one,  and  we  can 
argue  for  hours  on  end  about  the  de- 
tails. 

It  is  so  easy  to  take  a  man  and 
reduce  him  to  just  a  little  card,  with 
all  the  vital  statistics,  and  shove  him 
in  a  machine  and  say  that  is  what  he 
is.  I  am  not  a  card,  nor  are  all  those 
people  out  there  who  are  suffering 
cards. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
says,  give  us  one  chance,  just  one 
chance  to  deal  with  the  insecurity  that 
this  Congress  created  last  year  in  this 
Nation,  to  deal  with  the  pain  that  has 
been  imposed  on  the  Nation  by  our 
acts  of  last  year.  Give  us  one  shot  to 
right  the  wrong  that  we  did.  That  is 
why  I  ask  for  your  support  of  the 
Fauntroy  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1983  budget  as  incor- 
porated in  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  administration 
submitted  its  budget  request.  In  one 
word,  it  is  outrageous.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  it  which  is  good  for  the  small 
business  community. 

Everyone  knows  the  state  of  our 
economy  and  that  it  continues  to 
worsen.  Last  year,  there  were  17.000 
business  failures,  the  second  highest 
number  in  35  years.  The  number  of 
failures    continues    to    escalate    this 
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year.  If  this  rate  continues,  ttiere  will 
be  5,000  more  failures  this  year  than 
last  year.  According  to  Prof.  Philip 
Shuchman  of  Rutgers  University,  "the 
bulk  of  business  bankruptcies  around 
the  country  involve  very  small  busi- 
nesses." 

Small  businesses  are  not  the  only 
ones  experiencing  death  as  a  result  of 
this  Nation's  current  economic  ills. 
Braniff  Airlines  and  Wickes.  Inc.,  have 
filed  for  chapter  II  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion. Rumors  are  bountiful  that  Har- 
vester International  and  other  similar- 
ly situated  big  businesses  are  on  the 
brink  of  financial  disaster. 

In  these  perilous  economic  times, 
one  would  expect  the  administration 
to  provide  more  financial  assistance  to 
the  small  business  community— the 
economic  backbone  of  this  Nation. 
This  should  be  expected  particularly 
from  an  administration  which  pro- 
fesses to  believe  in  job  creation  in  the 
private  sector.  Data  are  plentiful  to 
support  the  truism  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  the  chief  employer  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  instead  of  the  admin- 
istration moving  in  a  direction  of  ra- 
tional reasoning,  it  is  proposing  a 
fiscal  1983  budget  for  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  that,  if  enacted, 
would  undermine  even  further  the 
delicate  solvency  of  this  Nation's 
nearly  14  million  small  business 
owners. 

The  administration  proposed  to 
eliminate  SBA's  direct  loans  to  the 
handicapped,  the  minorities,  for 
energy  conservation,  and  to  others 
who  are  unable  to  obtain  loans  from 
any  other  source. 

The  administration  proposes  to 
reduce  bank-guaranteed  loans.  Con- 
gress appropriated  funds  for  $4.5  bil- 
lion in  guaranteed  loans  in  1981.  Last 
year  as  part  of  the  administration's 
spending  reductions,  this  amount  was 
reduced  to  $3.3  billion  for  1982.  a  cut 
of  27  percent.  Now  the  administration 
wants  the  level  reduced  by  another  17 
percent  during  the  remainder  of  this 
year  and  it  proposes  to  reduce  it  by  an- 
other 12  percent  in  1983. 

This  46-percent  cut  in  only  3  years  is 
still  not  enough.  Even  larger  cuts  are 
planned  by  the  administration  in  the 
future  so  that  by  1987,  the  annual 
level  would  be  less  than  $1  billion. 

This  picture  is  the  same  in  other 
areas.  To  further  exacerbate  matters, 
the  administration  is  not  even  being 
up  front  about  the  extent  of  the  cuts. 

For  example,  they  claim  they  are 
maintaining  minority  small  business 
lending  at  $440  million.  This  is  a  com- 
plete sham.  Included  within  this 
amount  are  economic  opportunity 
loans  (EOL).  Under  existing  law  $60 
million  is  authorized  in  EOL  guaran- 
tees and  the  administration  proposes 
to  increase  this  to  $100  million  this 
year  and  to  $167  million  next  year.  In 
1980  banks  made  only  $24.5  million  in 


guarsintee  I  economic  opportunity 
loans  and  this  amount  dropped  to 
$20.4  milli  )n  last  year.  The  experience 
to  date  th  s  year  has  been  even  worse. 
In  the  flrst  4  months  of  fiscal  year 
guarantees  have  totaled 
$2.8  millioh-  If  this  rate  continues,  the 
1982  total  iwould  be  $8.4  million,  a  far 
cry  from  the  $100  million  projected  by 
the  administration. 

osterous,  however,  to  assert 
ogram  will  increase  to  $100 
he  remaining  8  months,  an 
3.500  percent;  and  that  the 
ate  would  not  only  be  sus- 
t  year  but  would  increase 
percent. 

rman.  my  colleagues  and  I 
,11  Business  Committee  rec- 
at  the  SBA's  1983  budget 
a  far  cry  from  realism.  It  is 
on  that  we  voted  to  main- 
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Mr.  Ch; 
on  the  S: 
ognized  t 
proposal  i 
for  this  rei 
tain  the  direct  loan  program  at  a  fund- 
ing level  ojf  $169  million.  We  voted  to 
continue  funding  handicap  loans  at  a 
level  of  $4  million.  We  voted  to  provide 
$250  millicsi  in  pollution  control  guar- 
antees. &ni  we  voted  to  fund  the  guar- 
anteed loafi  program  at  a  level  of  $3.5 
billion.  I  a|n  pleased  that  the  Congres- 
sional Bla^k  Caucus  budget  parallels 
these  actiofis. 

The  adnunistration  would  like  for  us 
to  believe  ^hat  "the  boats  of  the  small 
business  community  will  rise  on  the 
wave  of  economic  prosperity."  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  year's  unprecedented 
comptemporary  rise  in  the  number  of 
business  fiilures  and  the  staggering 
business  ret  losses  are  clear  indica- 
tions that  unless  this  Congress  takes 
immediate  action  to  provide  a  realistic 
1983  budget  for  SBA.  there  will  be  no 
small  busii  lesses  to  rise  with  the  wave 
of  econom  c  prosperity.  It  is  for  this 
urgent  rea  on  that  I  ask  my  colleagues 
to  suppor  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  19J  3  budget. 

Mr.  COinfERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendmen  t  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  this 
budget,  th(  second  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  C(  .ucus.  marks  in  my  view  the 
most  important  collective  effort  that 
it  has  beer  our  honor  to  contribute  to 
the  legisla.ive  process.  It  is  an  effort 
begun  last  year,  accepting  the  chal- 
lenge of  th  e  President  to  respond  with 
something  better  and  not  to  continual- 
ly criticize. 

To  our  Pleasure  and  surprise,  we 
won  great'  accolades  last  year  from 
economist^  political  scholars,  govern- 
ment offidals,  and  budget  makers  of 
every  political  stripe,  and  so  it  is  with 
particular  bleasure  that  we  join  again 
for  the  seoond  year  in  an  attempt  to 
introduce  i  budget  that  speaks  to  the 
needs  of  thje  American  people. 

In  that  respect,  I  must  emphasize 
what    my  {colleague,    the    gentleman 
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Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league and  friend  from  Maryland,  Mr. 

HOYER. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Mr.  Obey  whose  amend- 
ment I  was  very  enthusiastic  about 
and  strongly  supported. 

I  have  the  same  concerns  he  ex- 
pressed with  respect  to  the  level  of  de- 
fense expenditures. 

However,  I  think  that  the  caucus' 
budget  does  raise  very  substantial 
questions  with  respect  to  the  priorities 
of  this  country  and  will  present  to  the 
conference  those  questions  and  is  the 
only  opportunity  at  this  point  in  time 
to  do  so. 

So  I  intend  to  support  the  caucus' 
efforts  and  congratulate  them  on  pre- 
senting this  to  the  House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Conyers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Might  I  say  to  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  reser- 
vations about  the  military  portion  of 
the  caucus'  budget  to  please  listen  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dellums)  who  will  follow  me. 

I  think  he  will  make  a  rational  case 
for  even  that  portion  of  the  Black 
Caucus  budget. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  now  yield  to  our 
long-time  supporter  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 

Mr.  SCHEUER. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
views  expressed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  Obey.  I  strongly 
support  the  overwhelming  portion  of 
the  Black  Caucus  program,  which  is 
really  a  program  for  all  America. 

I  must  put  a  little  asterisk  on  that 
and  say  that  I  believe  we  have  a  credi- 
ble need  for  a  stronger  defense  posture 
and  I  would  have  preferred  perhaps  on 
the  degree  to  which  they  cut  defense 
appropriations.  But,  having  said  that, 
the  thrust  of  the  Black  Caucus,  which 
I  really  think  is  misnamed,  it  is  priori- 
ty setting  for  all  of  us,  I  think  is  very, 
very  sound. 

I  would  just  like  to  speak  in  respect 
to  one  element  and  that  is  education, 
the  education  thrust  of  it.  The  gentle- 
man from  California,  Mr.  Hawkins, 
and  I  were  working  15  years  ago  on 
the  new  careers  program,  a  program  to 
take  people  out  of  the  ghettos  and  get 
them  on  a  ladder. 

We  actually  extended  the  civil  serv- 
ice system  a  few  rungs  down  so  that 


people  without  all  kinds  of  accredita- 
tion, without  even  high  school  de- 
grees, could  get  going  on  careers  and 
have  the  opportunity  to  improve  their 
skills  by  work-study  release  time  and 
so  forth. 

That  is  what  America  needs.  We 
need  a  vastly  enlarged  new  careers 
program. 

I  was  in  Japan  for  the  month  of 
August  last  year  along  with  a  number 
of  other  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  other  body  for  a  conference  on 
productivity.  We  met  with  Japanese 
leaders  and  visited  various  plants 
where  we  saw  automation,  cyberna- 
tion, robotics,  in  effect  and  it  was 
really  extremely  impressive. 

One  could  not  help  but  feel  a  certain 
sense  of  disquietude  that  pur  country 
was  lagging  behind  so  far  and  that  in 
many  industries  our  plants  were  anti- 
quated and  anachronistic. 

One  reason  that  was  quite  apparent 
that  automation  and  cybernetics  and 
particularly  robotization  had  proceed- 
ed with  such  tremendous  gathering 
momentum  in  Japan  was  that  the 
labor  unions  did  not  oppose  it.  Be- 
cause the  labor  unions  did  not  oppose 
it  management  felt  more  constrained 
to  go  ahead  and  make  the  enormous 
investments  required. 

Why  did  labor  not  oppose  it?  Be- 
cause they  found  out  that  after  every 
stage  of  making  additional  invest- 
ments in  more  sophisticated  machines 
that  made  labor  more  productive,  and 
they  would  wipe  out  an  assembly  line 
of  500  or  600  people,  and  replace  it 
with  three  or  four  or  five  technicians, 
they  found  out  that  every  time  they 
did  that  they  were  able  to  take  those 
500  or  600  workers,  give  them  addi- 
tional job  training,  and  enhance  their 
skills  and  employ  them  in  enlarged 
and  expanded  production  facilities. 

So  labor,  as  a  consequence,  did  not 
fear  automation,  they  did  not  fear  ro- 
botization, because  they  knew  that 
they  could  be  absorbed  into  the  ex- 
panded industrial  process. 

What  we  must  have  avoided  at  all 
costs  in  this  country  is  the  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  labor  force  that  they  will 
not  participate  in  the  process,  that 
they  will  not  benefit,  that  they  will 
not  participate  in  this  great  new  surge. 

Quintessentially  important  for  labor 
to  cooperate  in  supporting  labor  pro- 
ductivity enhancing  investments  is  for 
labor  to  participate,  for  labor  to  have 
a  role,  for  them  to  participate  in  the 
new  vogue,  so  to  speak,  of  cybernetics 
and  automation  and  robotization.  For 
them  to  do  so  they  must  be  literate, 
they  must  have  job  skills  and  they 
must  be  able  to  participate  in  far  more 
sophisticated  industrial  processes. 

There  is  no  reason  on  Earth  why  all 
of  our  labor  should  not  be  equipped 
with  these  necessary  skills,  the  requi- 
site skills  to  enable  them  to  partici- 
pate. 

It  is  a  gross  failure  of  our  society, 
without  blaming  the  teachers  or  the 


principals  or  the  parents,  whoever,  it 
is  a  gross  failure  of  our  society  that 
every  young  man  and  every  young 
woman  in  their  teens  is  not  given  the 
skills  to  find  a  job  in  an  increasingly 
sophisticated  industrial  and  business 
environment. 

If  there  is  one  important  function 
for  this  Congress  to  serve  it  is  to  gen- 
erate the  explosion  of  progress  for- 
ward and  in  educating  our  young 
people  so  that  they  can  participate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

(At  tl^e  request  of  Mr.  Scheuer  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Cokyers 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  York  whose  work  on 
the  transfer  amendment  and  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  proposal,  as 
well  as  last  year's  budget  has  been 
deeply  appreciated  across  the  years. 

My  colleague  from  California  will 
speak  to  the  military  dimension  and  I 
am  sure  that  he  can  allay  the  fears  of 
those  who  have  made  exceptions  up 
until  now  about  that  portion  of  our 
budget. 

Consider,  my  colleagues,  that  our 
budget  reduces  the  budget  militarily 
by  $25  billion  which  to  some  is  a 
rather  small  figure  in  consideration  of 
its  enormous  gppwth. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLowATER)  and  other  Republicans 
have  called  for  a  $22  billion  reduction. 

So  I  am  here  to  suggest  that  it  is  a 
very  modest  incremental  reduction 
that  has  been  made  by  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus.  But  we  will  hear 
more  on  that  later. 

Might  I  point  out  that  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  for  which  the 
Jddiciary  Committee  has  oversight,  on 
which  I  serve  with  my  colleague  from 
Illinois,  Mr.  Washimgton.  and  my  col- 
league from  Michigan,  Judge  Crock- 
ett, has  its  funds  fully  restored  in  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget  so 
that  needed  justice  may  be  at  least 
fairly  available  for  those  without  the 
pecuniary  means  in  our  society. 

a  1820 

So  I  recommend  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  as  the  cool 
budget  for  the  hot  summer.  What  we 
are  afraid  of,  as  discussed  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  NAACP.  Benjamin  Hooks, 
is  that  there  may  be  white  rioting  this 
year.  The  suburbs,  more  traumatically 
unused  to  the  dislocation  economical- 
ly, has  built  up.  it  has  been  noted,  in 
certain  parts  of  the  country  a  resent- 
ment and  an  anger  that  can  easily  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  frustration 
to  which  black  America  has  long 
become  accustomed. 

So  on  behalf  of  those  portions  of  our 
country,  wherever  there  may  be  out- 
breaks, we  recommend  a  cool,  large. 
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reasonably  constructive  budget  that 
speaks  to  the  temper  of  the  times. 

Now,  let  me  refer  to  how  we  bring 
America  together,  and  that  is  through 
the  fair  tax  program.  Following  the 
example  of  the  largest  labor  organiza- 
tion in  the  United  States,  this  caucus 
budget  tax  proposal  includes  a  contin- 
ued tax  reduction  for  those  Americans 
who  make  under  $50,000  a  year.  I 
repeat,  this  is  the  only  budget  that 
picks  up  one  of  the  most  obvious  and 
sensible  ways  to  modestly  reform  the 
tax  law. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  on 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  spoken  to  this  earlier,  as  has  the 
chairman  of  the  caucus.  But  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  logic  that  led  to  the 
caucus  to  very  carefully  determine 
that  now  is  not  the  time  to  punish  the 
middle-income  class,  notwithstanding 
the  incredibly  larger  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  working  poor  and  the  chron- 
ically deprived  and  the  underclass  in 
our  society. 

No,  we  say  that  the  middle  class  too 
is  an  embattled  economic  category  in 
our  society,  and  they,  too,  need  and 
deserve  and  would  get  the  relief  that 
would  allow  some  96  percent  of  the 
American  citizens  to  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits as  written  by  the  Caucus  to  allow 
them  to  enjoy  this  tax  relief.  And  this 
is  something  that  each  and  every  one 
of  us,  I  think,  can  take  back  to  our  dis- 
tricts and  market  with  some  skill.  This 
Is  not  doing  the  Black  Caucus  a  favor 
to  cast  a  ballot  for  this  budget.  You 
are  not  doing  black  people  in  America 
a  courtesy  or  giving  them  a  polite  nod 
by  voting  for  this  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERS)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Con- 
YCRs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  You  are  dealing 
with  a  budget  written  for  all  people— 
for  the  cities,  for  the  suburbanites,  for 
all  areas  of  this  country.  I  urge  that 
we  examine  it  in  that  critical  context. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  most 
painful  part  of  my  remarks  is  reserved 
for  those  whom  I  love  and  respect  and 
have  worked  for  the  most.  The  Demo- 
cratic leadership,  whom  I  have  sup- 
ported and  voted  for,  worked  with,  co- 
operated with,  for  every  single  year  of 
which  I  have  had  the  high  privilege 
and  honor  to  serve  in  this  Congress. 
The  Democratic  leadership  has  now 
for  the  second  year  in  a  row  chosen  to 
totally  ignore  this  work  product.  It  did 
not  criticize  it,  leaders  of  the  party 
will  not  praise  it,  they  just  do  not  see 
that  it  exists.  It  is  the  invisible  docu- 
ment. 

And  so  we  can  lambast  our  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  all  you 
want,  and  you  can  talk  about  the  boll 
weevils  all  you  want.  But  they  do  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  it.  You  do 
not  elect  boll  weevils,  you  do  not  elect 


the  leadi  irship  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  Yg  j  elect  the  dear,  beloved  lead- 
ers for  \  hom  no  Member  in  this  Hall 
has  moi  e  respect  and  higher  regard 
than  I,  >ut  the  time  has  come— as  a 
matter  ( >f  fact,  long  overdue— where 
we  must  address  the  critical  underly- 
ing questions  of  why  we  cannot  get 
more  than  69  votes.  What  is  being 
asked,  eisentially.  is  for  everybody  to 
vote  fo^  this,  to  vote  against  the 
Democraltic  leaders'  position.  Which  is 
what?  Well,  we  were  called  into  a 
meeting  ,  this  morning,  and  the  posi- 
tion was  ^'stick  with  Jones." 

We  cannot  stick  with  Jones.  We 
have  go(  our  own  work  product,  Mr. 
Chairman.  Mr.  Majority  Leader,  we 
have  doie  as  much  work  as  Jones, 
with  all  deference.  We  have  done  as 
much  w  )rk  as  any  other  substitute 
budget  t  lat  is  before  this  body.  And  it 
is  about  time  we  get  a  little  bit  of  re- 
spect or  ;riticism  for  the  nature  of  our 
work  product.  We  bring  you  millions 
of  Democratic  votes  to  the  Halls  of  the 
Congress  and  to  the  national  ticket, 
more  than  anybody  else  on  this  side  of 
the  aislel  excluding  nobody.  And  they 
are  watc  ling  us  and  you.  And  I  want 
to  say  t  lat  the  time  is  running  out. 
You  are  not  going  to  explain  in  a  long 
hot  sumner  why  70  people  out  of  a 
majority  Democratic  body  could  do 
anything  but  give  us  a  nodding  tip  of 
the  hat.  If  you  think  that  the  House 
Budget  ( Committee  budget  is  in  trou- 
ble, you  are  exactly  100  percent  cor- 
rect. 

Now,  it  is  in  trouble  for  two  reasons. 
The  first  reason  is  that,  even  with  the 
Black  Ca  ucus,  it  is  in  trouble,  as  every- 
body on  the  floor  undoubtedly  must 
recognize  by  now.  The  same  situation 
as  last  y»ar.  But  this  year,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  a  re  in  no  position  to  guarantee 
our  beloved  Speaker  or  the  majority 
leader  tl  at  we  are  with  you  on  Jones 
no  matte  r  how  much  you  ignore  us,  no 
matter  i  ow  silent  you  are  about  the 
merits  of  our  budget  or  anything, else. 
The  caucus  has  not  taken  a  position 
on  this  matter.  It  may,  in  fact,  not 
even  be  necessary,  because  the  usual 
defectors  within  our  party,  who  year 
after  yeir,  some  holding  full  commit- 
tee chairmanships,  regularly  vote 
against  I  he  most  important  decisions 
that  th(  House  of  Representatives 
makes.  A  nd  what  is  their  reward?  Con- 
tinued pi  erequisites  and  the  continued 
power  tl  lat  are  afforded  them  as  a 
result  of  us  being  the  majority  power. 

How  la  ng  can  this  situation  continue 
without  It  least  one  Member  speaking 
honestly  to  the  grievous  political  prob- 
lems thit  divide  us  within  our  own 
party  anfl  within  our  own  ranks? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlems  n  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Con- 
YERs)  hai  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Con- 
YERs  waf  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional m  nutes.) 


CONTilERS 


Mr. 
for  the  first 
with   our 
leadership 
nesses    of 
Caucus 
everyone  in 
only  fair 
beloved  leadership 


I  urge  that  we  begin 
time  to  look  and  examine 
Djemocratic   colleagues   and 
merits  and  the  weak- 
he    Congressional    Black 
Ive    budget.    We    ask 
the  Congress  to  do  it.  It  is 
we  ask  the  same  of  our 


that 
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Mrs.  COLI  INS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  w  ords. 

It  is  with  a  sense  of  pride  that  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Faunt- 
roy  substitute  which  is  the  Congres- 
sional Blapk  Caucus  alternative 
budget 

First  let  u^  discuss  the  impact  of  var- 
ious budget  proposals  on  community 
and  regional  development. 

The  Congfessional  Black  Caucus  al- 
ternative budget  represents  a  cautious 
but  sensitive  and  effective  analysis  of 
the  local  d<  velopment  needs  of  this 
country:  whereas  the  President's 
budget  redu(  es  funding  for  community 
and  regiona  development  to  a  mere 
which  is  absolutely  inad- 
the   needs   of  our   cities. 


$6.9  billion 
equate  for 
towns,  and  riiral  communities.  Because 


the  vitality 
closely   tied 


of  our  communities  is  so 
to    the    development    of 


zation  level: 


their  infrastructure,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  not  eave  this  critical  function 
totally  at  ttie  mercy  of  a  faltering 
economy.  T  lis  substitute  proposes  a 
funding  levd  of  $11.3  billion  that  is 
sensitive  to  local  development  needs 
and  the  tighter  budget  constraints  of 
today's  political  and  economic  reali- 
ties. 
It  generallir  retains  the  1983  authori- 


for  community  develop- 


ment block  urants  and  urban  develop- 
ment action  grants,  while  continuing 
1982  fundini:  level  for  the  section  312 
rehabilitatio  1  loan  program  that  the 
President  pioposes  to  eliminate.  Fur- 
ther, the  Fai  introy  substitute  proposal 
creates  a  ne^v  urban  infrastructure  re- 
construction program  under  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration 
that  brings  tihe  benefits  of  new  jobs  to 
counter  unemployment;  reconstruc- 
tion of  com  munity  infrastructure  to 
combat  dete 'ioration  of  local  systems: 
and  funds  to  rebuild  and  upgrade  vital 
public  servic  !s. 

If  local  communities  are  to  become 
more  economically  viable,  and  if  the 
markets  are  to  be  more  attractive  as 
investment  sites  to  the  private  sector, 
some  investment  beyond  good  will  is 
required.  V^e  must  ask  ourselves 
whether  th<  tradeoff  of  one  or  two 
pieces  of  military  hardware  is  worth 
the  long-tern  and  recurring  benefits 
of  an  investment  in  the  backbone  of 
local  econor  lies— their  infrastructure 
of  roads,  sewers,  bridges,  water  sys- 
tems and  ace  essways. 
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Americans,  the  Congress,  and  the 
world  is  being  told  that  our  military 
budget  is  sacrosanct,  while  our  com- 
munities are  cast  aside  to  compete  for 
the  few  crumbs  that  fall  from  the 
budget  banquet  laid  out  before  the 
Pentagon.  The  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  and  disaster  relief  pro- 
grams are  cut  further,  while  no  consid- 
eration is  made  for  how  communities 
dependent  on  these  programs  will 
either  maintain  or  rebuild  their  infra- 
structures so  our  military  will  have 
something  to  protect.  Even  the  most 
ardent  of  supporters  for  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  must  acknowledge 
that  jobs,  businesses,  and  development 
do  not  occur  in  areas  where  there  is 
little  or  no  infrastructural  support. 

Even  if  we  assume  business  will 
absorb  the  costs  and  responsibility  for 
such  local  infrastructural  develop- 
ment, which  is  unlikely,  it  is  not  wise 
or  in  the  best  interest  of  a  healthy 
economy  to  t)e  dependent  on  this 
helter-skelter  approach  to  develop- 
ment. 

Finally,  we  niust  ask  ourselves  what 
is  to  become  of  the  local  economic  de- 
velopment aspect  of  our  national 
policy  if  we  can  only  offer  business 
and  venture  loans,  or  tax  benefits  in 
prescribed  areas  or  enterprise  zones 
when  we  already  acknowledge  that 
most  such  areas  lack  adequate  infra- 
structural  systems.  It  becomes  appar- 
ent that  if  we  are  not  committed  to 
some  adequate  and  defensible  policy 
such  as  that  proposed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  budget,  we  have 
assigned  communities,  towns,  cities, 
and  entire  regions  to  a  bleak  economic 
future. 

If  this  administration  plans  to  link 
innovative  public  and  private  sector 
initiatives  through  enterprise  zones  or 
either  schemes,  it  must  be  prepared  to 
answer  the  question,  "When  did  the 
private  sector  build  its  last  bridge, 
road,  airstrip,  canal,  sewer,  or  water 
system  in  a  depressed  or  distressed 
area  without  supplemental  public  re- 
sources?" How  many  community  sys- 
tems in  distressed  areas  have  been  re- 
built or  restored  in  distressed  areas  by 
the  private  sector  following  some  dis- 
aster? This  is  not  to  suggest  that 
American  business  should  have  the  re- 
sponsibility of  developing  our  commu- 
nities: this  is  merely  to  reflect  the  re- 
alities of  community  and  regional  de- 
velopment in  our  society. 

American  communities  have  the 
right  to  be  protected  from  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  a  totally  unpredictable  pri- 
vate economy  when  making  decisions 
that  enable  them  to  compete  evenly 
for  the  rewards  of  the  marketplace. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  affords  local  communities  that 
protection:  other  budget  proposals 
largely  ignore  it:  and  the  administra- 
tion proposals  tells  us  that  by  cutting 
these  critical  funds,  those  moneys 
freed  up  for  military  projects  will  re- 


verberate through  our  local  communi- 
ties and  new  businesses  will  prosper.  If 
we  can  believe  the  administration's 
proposal,  then  new  bridges,  roads,  and 
sewers  will  soon  crisscross  the  Appa- 
lachians and  South  Bronx  to  help 
produce  our  MX  and  B-1  systems. 

We  think  most  mayors  or  local  offi- 
cials who  have  tried  to  get  a  new 
bridge  or  sewer  and  water  system 
would  agree  that  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  makes  far  more 
sense  that  anything  on  the  table 
where  community  and  regional  devel- 
opment is  concerned.  Today  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  show  our  local 
communities  that  the  process  still 
works  to  protect  their  economic  vitali- 
ty. 

In  addition,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  pro- 
posal reaffirms  the  Nation's  conunit- 
ment  to  sheltering  the  poor  and  dis- 
abled that  were  disproportionately  af- 
fected by  last  year's  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act. 

As  chairwoman  of  the  Manpower 
and  Housing  Subcommittee  that  over- 
sees the  Department  of  HUD.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  inadequacy  of 
funds  currently  allotted  to  urban  de- 
velopment and  housing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  need  for  Federal 
involvement  in  channeling  credit  to 
housing  and  small  business  through 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  programs  is 
more  obvious  today  than  ever  before. 
These  programs  have  contributed 
greatly  to  the  expansion  of  the  hous- 
ing supply,  job  creation,  and  the 
growth  of  new  businesses.  When  co- 
ordinated properly,  the  total  economy 
benefits.  With  the  tight  credit  market 
and  high  interest  rates,  this  critical 
function  will  be  ignored  in  all  but  the 
wealthiest  and  most  vital  of  our  Na- 
tion's communities.  The  CBC  budget 
reflects  our  awareness  that  the  market 
does  not  respond  equally  to  the  needs 
of  all  our  Nation's  housing  needs. 

Permit  me  to  highlight  a  few  areas: 

First.  The  CBC  alternative  rejects 
the  administration's  proposal  to 
change  low-income  assisted  housing 
programs  so  that  the  net  result  would 
t}e  46.000  fewer  assisted  units  in  1983 
than  previously  planned.  The  existing 
supply  is  woefully  inadequate,  yet  this 
administration  proposes  that  we  serve 
fewer  instead  of  holding  constant  or 
housing  more.  Worse  yet,  the  poor  are 
asked  to  pay  more  for  less  by  acceler- 
ating rents  from  25  to  30  percent  of 
their  income. 

Second.  The  CBC  alternative  pro- 
poses $15.36  billion  through  new  au- 
thorization, $12.53  billion:  rent  supple- 
ment recaptures.  $2.83  billion:  and  $1.7 
billion  in  new  authority  for  public 
housing  modernization.  This  sensibly 
reflects  no  new  section  8  construction 
except  that  in  conjunction  with  the 
202  elderly-handicapped  program.  A 
new  rental  production  program  to  re- 
place section  8  makes  more  sense  and 
is  proposed  by  the  CBC; 


Third.  The  CBC  proposes  to  restore 
funds  cut  by  the  administration 
budget  for  housing  repair  grants 
among  impoverished  rural  Americans. 
With  the  rising  cost  of  home  energy 
and  maintenance  of  health  standards, 
the  total  authorization  of  $25  million 
is  necessary  to  support  6,000  home 
repair  grants.  The  rural  poor  of  this 
country  has  not  disappeared  and  nor 
has  its  housing  needs.  The  CBC  pro- 
posal recognizes  these  facts  and  op- 
poses the  administration's  elimination 
of  the  rural  housing  program:  and 

Fourth.  Almost  everyone  agrees  on 
the  need  for  the  new  $1.3  billion  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  construction  as  the 
CBC  proposes.  Some  50.000  to  10.000 
public  housing  units  would  be  assisted, 
depending  on  the  subsidy  mechanism. 
Continued  underfunding  as  proposed 
by  this  administration  would  only  fur- 
ther deteriorate  existing  public  hous- 
ing stock.  More  non-FHA-insured 
homeowners  would  be  protected  from 
foreclosure  and  defaults  would  not  be 
as  high.  The  hearings  I  chaired  this 
year  clearly  showed  that  the  emergen- 
cy mortgage  assistance  payments  pro- 
gram could  be  a  cost-effective  comple-, 
ment  to  the  CBC  proposal. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  proposes  to 
reduce  the  program  for  elderly  and 
handicapped  housing  from  17,000 
units  to  10,000.  The  CBS  budget  con- 
tinues this  program  at  the  level  of 
16.000  units  for  the  next  3  years,  in 
light  of  the  severe  housing  needs  of 
the  low-income  elderly  and  handi- 
capped. 

The  President  proposes  to  terminate 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association's  tandem  program  of  mort- 
gage purchases.  The  CBC  budget  in- 
stead continues  this  program  as  means 
of  financing  at  more  favorable  terms 
the  mortgages  on  section  8  housing 
now  under  construction  or  planned. 

In  order  to  stimulate  housing  con- 
struction, the  CBC  supports  the  provi- 
sion of  $1.1  billion  for  the  regular  low- 
income  section  235  homeownership 
program  which  provides  subsidies  to 
reduce  the  mortgage  interest  rate 
down  to  4  percent  thereby  stimulating 
construction  of  approximately  10,000 
homes  for  families  whose  incomes  do 
not  exceed  95  percent  of  the  area 
median.  The  CBC  also  supports  a  pro- 
posal that  would  utilize  an  already  au- 
thorized $3.5  billion  provided  in  the 
1980  housing  bill  to  support  a  program 
that  would  provide  subsidies  to  reduce 
the  mortgage  interest  rate  down  to  9.5 
percent  for  the  first  10  years  of  a 
mortgage  to  assist  construction  of  ap- 
proximately 95,000  homes  for  families 
with  income  less  than  130  percent  of 
the  area  median. 

My  colleagues  may  remember  that 
last  year  when  the  President  submit- 
ted his  fiscal  year  1982  budget  he  chal- 
lenged the  Congress  to  come  up  with  a 
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better  plan  for  "balancing  the  budget, 
reducing  inflation,  creating  jobs,  and 
reducing  taxes."  Last  year  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus  (CBC)  did 
just  that.  And  today  we  are  here  again 
with  a  budget  alternative  designed  not 
only  U}  create  more-  revenues,  lower 
the  deficit,  reduce  inflation,  create 
jobs,  and  hold  down  taxes,  but  equally 
as  important,  to  save  this  Nation  from 
despair  and  depression. 

Last  year  President  Reagan  prom- 
ised economic  recovery.  E3veryone  in 
this  room  knows  that  has  not  and  will 
not  happen,  especially  if  we  insist  on 
following  the  President  and  his  little 
followers  down  the  path  of  destruc- 
tion. Let  me  tell  you  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  American  people  have 
tried,  tested,  and  found  totally  untrue, 
the  President's  supply-side  economics 
which  have  allowed  for  a  national  un- 
employment rate  of  9.4  percent— the 
highest  since  the  depression.  In  case 
my  colleagues  have  developed  an  in- 
sensitivity  to  percentages.  9.4  percent 
equates  to  well  over  16  million  people 
out  of  work. 

I  contend  that  the  citizens  of  the 
United  States  have  been  losers  under 
the  administration's  "voodoo"  econom- 
ics. We  have  been  duped,  we  have  been 
cheated,  we  have  been  grossly  misled 
by  a  President  that  obviously  caters  to 
the  rich  and  big  business.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  majority  or  the  main- 
stream of  Americans  do  not  fall  into 
either  those  two  categories.  We  want 
jobs  in  order  to  provide  for  ourselves 
and  our  families.  While  the  President 
said  to  the  American  people,  "Try  it— 
you'll  like  it,"  unemployment  soared, 
interest  rates  increased,  businesses  re- 
tracted instead  of  expanding,  children 
almost  had  to  eat  ketchup  for  their 
lunch,  and  the  economy  worsened. 

In  simplistic  terms,  the  Fauntroy 
substitute,  which  is  the  CBC  alterna- 
tive budget,  seeks  to  accomplish  five 
main  objectives:  reduce  the  deficit  sub- 
stantially: adopt  a  fair,  humane,  and 
economically  balanced  budget:  reform 
the  tax  system;  insure  adequate  social 
security  and  other  support  for  the  Na- 
tion's poor— both  elderly  and  nonel- 
derly:  and  establish  a  safer  and  saner 
national  defense. 

Under  this  substitute,  we  will  not  see 
50.000  small  businesses  go  bankrupt  as 
we  have  seen  under  the  Reagan  fiscal 
year  1982  budget,  we  will  not  force  our 
poor  and  elderly  to  make  decisions  of 
whether  to  "heat  or  eat,"  we  will  not 
have  record  deficits  or  give  away  a 
record  $750  billion  to  rich  people  and 
prosperous  corporations.  We  will  not 
have  businesses  looking  forward  to 
failure  because  of  strangling  interest 
rates. 

What  we  will  have  if  my  colleagues 
adopt  this  budget  alternative,  is  the 
restoration  of  funds  cut  last  year  from 
such  programs  as  medicaid,  medicare, 
education,  social  services,  unemploy- 
ment, and  mass  transit.  We  will  see  de- 


fense spending  held  fairly  constant 
over  the  iext  3  years  and  most  impor- 
tantly, w0  will  see  revenue  increases  of 
$66  billion  over  a  3-year  period. 

We  will  see  funds  restored  to  child 
nutrition ;  progrsuns,  funds  restored  to 
student  ajid  programs,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  new  job  creation  and 
training  Urogram. 

In  order  to  turn  the  crisis  tide  away 
from  inflicting  more  pain  and  suffer- 
ing on  tt  e  American  people,  my  col- 
leagues a  ust  embrace  and  subsequent- 
ly vote  f<  r  the  CBC  budget,  not  only 
because  It  achieves  its  major  objec- 
tives, buq  because  it  accomplishes  its 
goals  through  the  use  of  good,  sound, 
workable  logic  and  will  not  wreak  any 
more  hav  >c  on  the  American  people  or 
the  econo  my. 

I  urge  I  he  adoption  of  the  Congres- 
sional Bis  ck  Caucus  budget. 

D  1840 

Mr.  DIILLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  a  Tike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  join  w  ith  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman 1  rom  Illinois,  in  expressing 
pride  and  pleasure  in  having  been  as- 
sociated with  the  process  that  has  ar- 
rived at  a  budget  resolution  that  I  be- 
lieve is  sijperior  in  every  way  to  every 
budget  prtoposal  presented  to  this  Con- 
gress thisiweek. 

I  also  Ijoin  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues 6f  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  iB  their  frustration,  in  their 
anger  atfl  in  their  humiliation  for 
having  again  worked  diligently  to  put 
forth  a  budget  for  this  country,  to 
play  a  ua?ful  and  appropriate  role  in 
the  world  and  to  find  the  press  and 
our  colletigues  ignoring  this  terribly 
important  work.  It  is  sad,  it  is  tragic,  it 
is  ludicrous,  not  because  the  ideas  em- 
braced inithis  budget  proposal  are  not 
significant,  are  not  important,  are  not 
workablej  but  because  of  who  wrote 
them  and  because  someone  decided 
that  onli  a  handful  of  votes  would 
accrue  to  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  badget:  but  the  tragic  reality  is 
that  it  1«  the  only  budget  that  em- 
braces Democratic  principles. 

A  huncred  and  some  out  of  my  col- 
leagues liist  year  cast  a  vote  in  opposi- 
tion to  tlie  pain  and  the  agony  of  the 
Gramm-LJatta  proposal:  yet  this  is  the 
only  budget  that  attempts  to  go  back 
and  reconcile  the  incredible  pain  and 
the  extraordinary  agony.  There  are 
millions  pf  American  people  hurting 
today  because  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget.  Fiscal  year  1983  has  not  yet 
been  visii  ed  upon  them,  but  the  Con- 
gressiona  Black  Caucus  budget  an- 
guishes in  the  shadows  of  this  House, 
not  because  it  is  not  brilliant  and  not 
because  it  is  not  workable. 

Mr.  CHairman,  we  are  in  danger— 
and  I  re]  teat  for  the  purpose  of  em- 
phasis, wf  are  indeed  in  danger  in  this 
but    not    because    of    some 
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Union,  but  lecause  we  in  this  body 
have  lost  ou  •  capacity  to  analyze,  to 
evaluate,  to  t  link,  and  to  question. 

The  absurdity  of  this  entire  budget 
debate  that  has  evolved  over  the  past 
few  months  is  that  we  have  endeav- 
ored to  communicate  to  the  American 
people  that  tl  le  future  of  this  economy 
hangs  on  the  notion  that  giving  or  not 
giving  a  cc  st-of-living  increase  to 
people  who  desperately  need  it  in  this 
country  is  going  to  make  it  important 
or  be  the  iriportant  factor.  This  is 
absurd. 

The  other  ssue,  whether  or  not  we 
apply  some  n  inimal  third  year  tax  cut 
to  middle  income  people,  there  is  no 
debate,  no  analysis,  no  discussion  of 
whether  there  is  a  need  for  revising 
the  entire  tax  structure.  There  is  no 
discussion  of  whether  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  coiporations  should  pay  a 
reasonable  ainount  of  their  taxes,  but 
rather  how  ve  must  further  exploit 
middle  income  and  working  class 
human  beingi  i. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  analysis 
here  in  this  debate  on  the  nature  of 
our  economj .  There  is  no  analysis 
with  respect  to  the  changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  American 
economy  as  <»f  this  moment.  There  is 
no  analysis  of  where  we  are  at  this 
moment  or  v  hat  we  should  be  doing. 
Rather,  we  are  left  with  our  absurd 
perceptions  and  engaging  in  some 
magical  thinking  that  in  some  way  the 
budget  deficits  and  the  interest  rates 
will  magrically  decline. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  we  are  left  with 
is  a  discussion  of  numbers,  but  that  is 
enough  of  the  discussion  on  the  social 
program  sidel  My  responsibility  in  this 
debate  in  this  resolution  is  to  discuss  a 
rational  and  sane  defense  policy. 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  have  en- 
tered the  will  on  Friday  and  today 
saying  that  the  problem  with  the  Con- 
gressional Bli.ck  Caucus  budget  is  that 
the  numbers  are  too  low:  but  I  would 
suggest.  Mr.  Chairman,  without  fear 
of  contradict  on.  that  the  overwhelm- 


ing majority 


Qf  my  colleagues  on  both 


country, 

window  df  vulnerability  to  the  Soviet     have   never 


The  time  of  the 
California    has    ex- 


sides  of  the  a  sle  do  not  know  what  the 
numbers  are  pr  what  they  represent  in 
any  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
gentleman    from 
pired. 

(By  unaniinous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minu  tes.) 

Mr.  DELLl  MS.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
we  are  left  v  ith  is  a  docile  discussion 
where  we  hive  been  reduced  to  auc- 
tioneers. Do  :  hear  it  for  one  $258  bil- 
lion? Do  I  he  ir  it  for  $255.1?  Do  I  hear 
it  for  $240  Mllion?  Do  I  hear  it  for 
$230  billion?  Do  I  hear  it  for  $210  bil- 
lion? Do  I  hei  ir  it  for  $200  billion? 

We  are  auctioning  numbers  here, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  the  over- 
whelming m  ijority  of  my  colleagues 


sver   looked   beyond   the 


numbers.  We  are  simply  manipulating 
them. 

Where  is  the  discussion  of  whether 
there  ought  to  be  a  nuclear  freeze?  A 
number  of  you  have  jumped  up  and 
said.  "I  am  for  the  freeze."  But  have 
you  looked  beyond  these  numbers  to 
determine  whether  whatever  budget 
you  support  supports  the  freeze  or 
does  not  support  the  freeze? 

It  is  very  sexy,  it  is  very  attractive 
now  to  be  for  the  freeze:  but  how  do 
you  translate  that  commitment  into 
this  budget?  Not  by  hiding  behind 
numbers  saying.  "I  am  concerned,  the 
numbers  are  too  low." 

What  do  you  mean  by  too  low?  The 
only  way  you  can  talk  about  the  num- 
bers being  appropriate  is  to  engage  in 
a  policy  discussion  and  you  can  only 
engage  in  a  policy  discussion,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  you  ask  intelligent  ques- 
tions, not  what  are  your  numbers? 

This  is  not  an  auction.  I  did  not 
come  here  to  be  an  auctioneer,  to  be 
tipped  off  by  some  dollar  figure. 

There  has  been  no  debate  on  wheth- 
er we  support  destabilizing  weapons. 
That  ought  to  be  in  the  debate  here. 

There  is  no  discussion  on  the  freeze. 
If  you  embrace  the  freeze,  you  cut  $21 
billion  in  budget  authority  right  now. 
There  is  no  discussion  of  the  surface 
Navy,  this  massive  620  ship  Navy. 
Where  is  the  magic  in  it? 
What  about  our  role  in  NATO?  Fifty 
percent  of  our  military  budget  Is  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  related  to  our  in- 
volvement in  NATO.  Where  is  the  dis- 
cussion of  NATO?  No:  we  are  talking 
about  numbers,  the  numbers  are  too 
low.   without   even   knowing   what   it 
means. 

Finally,  what  about  this  rapid  de- 
ployment force? 

These  are  the  questions  that  need  to 
be  raised. 

Earlier  this  year  I  raised  these  ques- 
tions with  my  colleagues  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  by  sending  a  letter 
to  the  Chair  and  members  suggesting 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  terribly  criti- 
cal moment  in  the  evolution  of  our 
lives  here  and  that  an  incredible  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  should  be  to  expand  the 
parameters  of  the  debate  to  allow  the 
full  range  of  ideas  to  permeate  my  col- 
leagues In  the  awesome  chambers  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee. 

D  1850 

But  the  response  was  that  we  had 
deadlines  to  meet;  that  we  did  not 
have  time  to  establish  this  broad  dis- 
cussion providing  an  opportunity  for 
the  most  brilliant  minds  in  this  coun- 
try to  pose  a  positive  and  constructive 
set  of  policy  alternatives  to  the  mad- 
ness that  is  parading  across  this  coun- 
try in  the  name  of  military  policy  of 
America  at  this  particular  moment  in 
history. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
committee:    This    is    not    a    transfer 


amendment.    This    is    an    intelligent 
effort  to  arrive  at  a  budget. 

Since  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  chose  not  to  hold 
the  hearings,  we  went  forward  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  raised  our  own  money, 
and  held  6  days  of  hearings  where  we 
looked  at  the  entire  implications  of 
the  military  budget.  We  began  with 
the  foreign  policy  and  national  securi- 
ty implications,  the  tactical  and  strate- 
gic implications  of  the  military  budget, 
the  economic  implications,  the  moral 
implications,  the  economic  implica- 
tions of  America's  global  arms  sales. 
and  finally,  what  our  responsibilities 
are  as  citizens  to  end  the  madness  of 
the  arms  race,  moving  in  lockstep 
toward  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

Brilliant  minds,  from  all  over  this 
country,  came  to  those  hearings  to 
provide  us  with  a  set  of  policy  alterna- 
tives so  that  we  would  not  have  to 
come  here  and  be  auctioneered  to  just 
give  a  number,  but  to  give  a  number 
related  to  some  Intelligent  policy  alter- 
natives. 

Before  I  talk  about  them,  let  us  talk 
about  the  absurdity  of  what  these 
numbers  really  have  been  all  about. 

When  I  came  to  Congress  In  1971,  we 
were  t>ombing  and  killing  and  maiming 
people  in  Vietnam,  the  military  budget 
was  $80  billion,  $90  billion.  Ten  years 
later,  fiscal  year  1981,  the  military 
budget  was  $173  billion:  fiscal  1982, 
$226  billion:  fiscal  1983,  Ronald 
Reagan  asked  for  $258  billion.  Alice 
Rivlln  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  suggested  that  by  fiscal  1987 
our  military  budget  will  exceed  $442 
billion  per  annum,  which  means  by 
the  end  of  this  decade  we  may  very 
well  be  talking  about  a  military  budget 
in  excess  of  a  half  a  trillion  dollars. 
This,  to  me,  is  insanity. 

In  the  decade  of  the  1970's  and  part 
of  that  time  we  were  involved  in  a  war, 
we  si>ent  $1  trillion.  We  will  exceed  $2 
trillion  in  the  next  5  years.  It  has  been 
proposed  by  some  of  the  witnesses 
who  came  before  our  committee  that 
It  is  potentially  possible  that  we  will  in 
the  decade  of  the  1980's,  given  present 
assumptions,  spend  between  $4  billion 
and  $4.5  trillion  on  the  military 
budget,  quadruple  the  military  budget 
in  a  span  of  10  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  So,  Mr.  Chairman, 
given  this  enormous  expenditure,  we 
felt  that  one  had  to  go  beyond  auc- 
tionerring,  to  look  at  policy.  So  what 
did  we  do?  We  said  we  do  not  believe 
in  crisis  destabilizing  weapons,  and 
that  this  is  an  important  policy  state- 
ment. So  we  strike  the  MX  missile,  the 
Trident-2  submarine,  the  Trident-2 
missile,  because  they  are  hard-target, 
time-urgent  weapons.^-They  are  first- 


strike  weapons.  They  do  not  bring  us 
closer  to  peace.  They  bring  us  closer  to 
disaster.  They  do  not  bring  greater 
stabilization,  for  they  put  the  Soviet 
Union  In  a  position  where  they  may 
want  to  strike  first,  because  of  the  in- 
credibly awesome  power  of  weapons 
like  the  MX  and  the  Trident-2. 

The  sea-launched  cruise  missile  and 
the  ground-launched  cruise  missile  are 
also  crisis  destabilizing.  They  go 
beyond  verification.  And  I  would  sug- 
gest that  we  are  talking  about  a  nucle- 
ar arms  weapons  package  that  takes  us 
far  beyond  nuclear  deterrence  and 
takes  us  beyond  veriflability. 

Once  you  start  developing  weapons 
that  you  can  no  longer  verify,  you 
have  taken  us  beyond  the  confines  of 
an  arms  control  environment.  And 
then  I  would  ask  the  rhetorical  ques- 
tion: Where  are  we  then? 

And  finally,  with  respect  to  crisis  de- 
stabilizing weapons,  we  strike  the  Per- 
shlng-2  missile.  Why?  Because  to 
deploy  the  Pershing-2  missiles  4  min- 
utes from  the  Soviet  Union  is  insanity. 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  recall  that  we  were  prepared 
to  go  to  war  when  missiles  were  placed 
in  Cuba  4  minutes  from  the  United 
States.  What  makes  us  in  any  way  be- 
lieve that  placing  nuclear  weapons 
with  the  capacity  to  strike  into  the 
Soviet  Union  in  4  minutes  is  in  some 
way  peaceful,  or  not  crisis  destabiliz- 
ing? Anyone  that  can  argue  effectively 
in  that  regard  has  my  incredible  re- 
spect, because  I  do  not  believe  that  it 
can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  embrace  the  con- 
cept of  the  nuclear  freeze.  We  believe 
in  it.  We  are  not  just  being  rhetorical 
politicians  that  stand  up  in  town  meet- 
ings saying.  "I  am  for  the  freeze."  and 
then  run  back  here  and  vote  for  all 
the  weapons  systems  that  deny  the 
freeze.  So  we  say  MX.  Pershing-2. 
ground-launched,  sea-launched  Per- 
shing-2. and  the  Trident  submarine, 
and  the  B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  B-1  bomber,  the 
$40  billion  program— $400  million  a 
copy.  We  may  be  able  to  put  100 
planes  on  line  by  1988.  Most  people  be- 
lieve that  you  will  not  be  able  to  pene- 
trate the  Soviet  air  defense  beyond 
1990.  So  for  $40  billion  we  are  buying  a 
plane  for  2  years?  And  then  the  re- 
sponse is:  "Well,  Mr.  Dellums.  you 
may  be  right,  but  we  can  carry  cruise 
missiles  after  1990."  You  need  a  $400 
million  plane  to  carry  cruise  missiles? 
You  can  carry  it  on  an  L-1011.  a  747. 
or  a  hell  of  a  lot  of  other  wide-bodied 
planes  that  do  not  cost  us  $400  million 
a  plane,  even  if  you  choose  to  do  It. 

Third,  we  challenge  this  incredible 
620-ship  surface  Navy.  Remember  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  all  these  surface  ships, 
and  a  10-cent  missile  blew  It  right  out 
of  the  water— blew  it  right  out  of  the 
water.  Mr.  Chairman,  with  a  10-cent 
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missile.  Yet  my  colleagues  are  arguing 
here  for  a  620-ship  surface  Navy,  as  if 
in  some  way  that  projects  our  macho 
in  the  world,  when  a  third-rate  naval 
power  like  Argentina  could  blow  a  sur- 
face ship  right  out  of  the  water.  This 
is  madness. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  question  our  role 
in  NATO  to  the  extent  that  we  are 
spending  over  50  percent  of  our  re- 
sources directly  or  indirectly  to  be  in- 
volved in  NATO— billions  and  billions 
of  dollars.  Yet  there  has  been  no 
policy  discussion. 

What  we  suggest  is  a  5-percent  cut  in 
our  force  levels  to  at  least  begin  the 
debate  on  what  should  be  our  appro- 
priate troop  deployment  throughout 
the  world  and  what  should  be  appro- 
priate mission  statements. 

Finally,  we  question  the  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force.  Again,  remember  the 
Falkland  Islands.  What  are  the  Rapid 
Deployment  Forces  for?  To  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union?  Or  would  it  be  an 
excuse  to  allow  us  to  engage  in  insur- 
gencies or  adventurism  in  Third  World 
countries?  What  is  the  role  of  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Force?  We  ques- 
tion it. 

We  question  destabilizing.  We  sup- 
port the  freeze.  We  question  a  620- 
ship  surface  Navy.  We  question  our 
role  in  NATO.  We  begin  the  process  of 
challenging  my  colleagues  to  a  policy 
debate.  And  finally,  we  question  the 
need  for  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 

Mr.  Chairman,  going  back  to  the 
numbers  for  a  moment— before  we  get 
to  the  numbers,  during  the  debate. 
Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  hearings 
that  we  held,  a  number  of  terribly  im- 
portant statements  were  made. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes. ) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  only  allude  to  a  few  comments. 

Admiral  LaRoche,  of  the  Center  for 
Defense  Information,  quoted  Lord 
Mountbatten.  the  brilliant  British 
military  person,  who  said  in  1979: 

I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  nucle- 
ar weapons  are  not  military  weapons  be- 
cause nuclear  weapons  cannot  be  used,  and 
the  danger  that  imperils  humankind  on  the 
face  of  this  Earth  is  the  perception,  the  illu- 
sion that  nuclear  weapons  can  be  used. 

To  me.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  an  el- 
oquent and  powerful  statement,  that 
nuclear  weapons  are  never  to  be  used. 
but  only  for  deterrence.  But  the  sup- 
porting documents  for  this  military 
budget,  fiscal  year  1983.  say  we  must 
have  the  capacity  to  fight,  to  survive 
and  win  a  nuclear  war.  Anyone  who 
believes  we  can  fight,  survive,  and  win 
a  nuclear  war  by  definition.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  all  due  respect,  is  psychotic. 
Every  analyst  I  have  seen  indicates 
that  no  one  wins  in  a  nuclear  war. 
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That  id  where  we  are.  That  is  pre- 
cisely wliere  this  arms  race  is,  Mr. 
Chairmai^.  Millions  of  the  American 
people  ar0  beginning  to  awaken  to  the 
reality  that  nuclear  war  is  insanity. 
Bloated,  wasteful,  and  unnecestery 
military  bludgets  are  not  in  our  best  in- 
terests. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  my  col- 
leagues ae  talking  about  a  5-percent 
add-on  f <  r  fiscal  year  1983  military 
budget  as  if  these  numbers  make  some 
sense.  Tie  point  is  that  fiscal  year 
1982  was  an  incredibly  high  base.  In 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  military  budget  in 
budget  ajithority  terms  was  $173  bil- 
lion. In  fl  seal  year  1982  it  went  up  to 
$226  bill  on.  25  percent  over  and 
above.  Th  at  is  incredible.  We  must  re- 
member tiat  Ronald  Reagan  stomped 
us  in  198:  and  put  the  military  budget 
at  an  inc -edible  level,  so  let  me  give 
the  Memi  lers  these  figures  because  it 
also  inclu  ies  the  Black  Caucus  budget 
when  you  go  back  to  1981  as  a  base. 
1982.  whiqh  was  terribly  out  of  line. 

The  Joiles  budget,  if  we  use  1981  fig- 
ures, calls  for  32.9-percent  increase  in 
2  years.  The  Aspin  budget  in  2  years 
calls  for  I  31.3-percent  increase.  The 
Latta  buqget,  33.4-percent  increase  in 
the  military  budget  in  2  years.  The 
Obey  but  get.  30.6  percent,  and  even 
this  so-cal  led  radical  document,  known 
as  the  C  Dngressional  Black  Caucus, 
that  budg  it  is  still  25  percent  over  and 
above  fiscal  year  1981.  a  12.5  average 
increase  ii  i  2  years.  So.  you  cannot  tell 
me  or  anj  other  rational  human  being 
that  we  are  not  pouring  an  incredible 
amount  (»f  money  in  our  military 
budget. 

Mr.  Cha  irman.  in  conclusion  I  would 
simply  s&r.  Think,  analyze,  evaluate, 
and  deba  ,e.  Let  us  not  reduce  our- 
selves to  ;  lome  hucksters  and  hustlers 
and  aucti(  meers  here.  We  are  thinking 
human  hi  ings  committed  to  establish- 
ing policy  Let  us  stop  the  madness  of 
nuclear  v  ar  and  this  ever-increasing 
military  )udget.  I  Join  all  my  col- 
leagues in  that  struggle. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleiman  yield? 

Mr.  DEtLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromi  Michigan. 


Mr.  CONVERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  yielding.  He 
has  spoken  With  the  deep  passion  that 
has  brought  tiim  to  a  level  of  expertise 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
that  is  seconc  to  no  one. 

I  would  ask  my  colleague  in  the  well, 
do  the  hearir  gs  that  he  held,  bringing 
in  a  wide  rani  te  of  military  experts— in- 
cluding retire  d  admirals  from  the  U.S. 
Navy,  including  physicists  who  were 
engaged  in  Hhe  Manhattan  project- 
are  they  goitig  to  be  printed  or  will 
they  be  made  available  to  the  member- 
ship? 

Mr.  DELLl  MS.  Yes.  First  of  all,  the 
commitment  that  I  made  to  the  chair- 
person of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  my  colleagues  on  the  Armed 
Services  Com  mittee  was  that  we  would 
make  the  ver  batim  transcript  of  these 
6  days  of  herrings  available  to  all  my 
colleagues.  V^e  held  the  hearings  in 
two  sessions  of  3-day  hearings.  We 
printed  two  v  >lumes. 

The  CHAEIMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unaniiious  consent,  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  alkwed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minu  tes. ) 

Mr.  Chairn  an,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  pi'inted  up  those  hearings 
in  two  volumi>s  and  presented  them  to 
each  and  eve:-y  member  of  the  Armed 
Services  Corimittee.  We  have  also 
given  them  tc  a  number  of  other  influ- 
ential Membi^rs  of  the  Congress.  We 
are  presently  attempting,  since  the 
press  locked  us  out.  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  West  Germany,  the  British, 
and  the  Japainese  were  more  interest- 
ed in  our  hearings  than  the  Washing- 
ton Post  or  the  New  York  Times  or 
network  television,  so  we  have  decided 
that  if  we  cannot  get  our  word  out 
through  traditional  means,  we  have 
got  to  find  s<^me  mass  means,  and  we 
are  trying  ta  get  the  proceedings  of 
those  hearings  in  paperback  book 
form  to  get  tjhem  out  to  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  i  the  American  people  so 
that  they  carj  begin  to  understand  the 
madness  evojving  before  their  very 
eyes. 

Mr.  CONYARS.  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  effort  because  I  think 
that  even  in  this  begiiuilng  discussion 
he  has  done  what  has  not  been  possi- 
ble before  now.  and  that  is  at  least  to 
expose  the  ncimes  of  the  issues  that 
need  to  be  discussed  before  we  argue 
bottom  line  fikures.  For  that,  everyone 
in  my  districtfand  I  think  well  beyond 
it.  are  deeply]  indebted  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LOWFIY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wa$hington. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Chairman.  1 1  would  like  to  associate 
myself  with  ohe  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished gehtleman  from  California. 
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He  did  make  many  points  I  agree  with. 
One  number  he  said,  though,  that  I 
think  is  an  important  number  is,  did 
he  say  that  in  a  lO-year  period  the 
military  expenditures  will  be  as  high 
as  $4.5  trillion? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  One  of 
the  witnesses,  I  believe,  that  was 
before  one  of  the  committees  the  gen- 
tleman sits  on.  Prof.  Seymour 
Melman,  who  wrote  "Economic  Cost  of 
the  War  Economy"— I  would  recom- 
mend that  to  anybody  to  read— points 
out  that  the  money  value  of  all  the  re- 
ducible national  wealth  in  the  United 
States  is  $4.3  trillion.  That  is,  all  the 
manmade  items  in  the  United  States 
other  than  raw  real  estate,  the  money 
value  is  $4.3  trillion.  How  are  we  going 
to  rebuild  the  infrastructure  of  our 
country? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, Mr.  DELLUMS  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  How 
are  we  going  to  rebuild  the  water  sys- 
tems, the  transit  systems  we  need,  the 
housing,  the  hospitals,  the  highways, 
when  in  a  10-year  period  of  time,  with 
the  most  gigantic  capital  fund  in  our 
economy,  we  are  spending  as  much 
money  as  all  of  the  worth  of  manmade 
items  in  the  United  States?  If  we  do 
not  realize  that,  we  will  never  get  our 
economy  back  on  track. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  giving  us 
the  opportunity  to  think  about  the 
real  issues,  not  just  the  numbers. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 

I  would  simply  say  that  Professor 
Melman  was  one  of  the  people  who 
testified  before  our  committee.  It  was 
this  caliber  of  person  who  was  brought 
before  our  committee. 

The  low  estimate— the  low  estimate 
for  what  we  will  spend  in  the  decade 
of  the  1980's  is  a  little  above  $3  tril- 
lion, so  the  most  conservative  estimate 
expands  the  military  just  in  10  years 
by  the  factor  of  three.  The  most  ex- 
pansive is  $4.5  trillion,  so  it  is  three 
times  the  amount  of  money  in  10  years 
or  4.5  times. 

This  is  a  bizarre,  insane,  set  of  fig- 
ures. I  would  finally  say,  in  underscor- 
ing the  point  the  gentleman  made: 
The  Wall  Street  Journal,  which  cer- 
tainly is  no  radical  periodical,  has 
begun  to  write  editorials  pointing  out 
that  the  most  dangerous  expenditure 
of  Federal  moneys  is  this  big  military 
budget  because  it  takes  goods  and 
services;  it  takes  resources  away  from 
goods  and  services  to  expand  the  level 
of  the  American  economy.  The  trade- 
off is  too  high. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  We  are 
doing  a  lot  of  talking  in  this  country 
about  the  crowding-out  effect,  and 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  capital  capa- 


bility of  this  country  is,  we  are  talking 
a  gigantic  capital  fund  that  is  crowd- 
ing out  the  ability  to  do  the  other 
things  we  need.  There  is  only  a  certain 
amount  of  fixed  capital  in  that  period 
of  time.  This  excessive  Defense  budget 
makes  it  impossible  to  do  the  things 
we  need. 

I  again  this  year  am  voting  for  the 
Fauntroy  amendment  just  as  I  did  last 
year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  RousSelot 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMS  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague  yielding. 

Now,  in  the  Fauntroy  substitute  as  it 
has  been  presented  to  us,  my  under- 
standing is  the  defense  level  of  outlays 
for  1983  is  $199  billion.  It  is  almost, 
very  close  to  $200  billion.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes.  The  figures 
have  been  adjusted  so  many  different 
times,  but  they  are  right  around  $200 
billion,  which  is  really  25  percent  over 
and  above  1981. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  From  $191 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  1981  was  $173.  In  2 
years  we  have  gone  up  25  percent, 
even  our  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  But  from  1982  to 
1983,  it  would  go  not  quite  $10  billion 
increase.  Is  that  correct? 

D  1910 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Budget  authority  in 
fiscal  year  1982—226. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  No;  I  am  talking 
about  outlays  now. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Our  outlfl^s  are 
roughly  $200  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Roughly  $10  bil- 
lion, $9  billion? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  colleague  mentioned  and,  I  think, 
discussed  in  a  little  greater  detail  than 
most  who  have  offered  amendments 
what  his  concept  would  be  under  this 
amendment  as  to  which  weapons  sys- 
tems might  either  be  terminated  or  set 
aside  or  whatever. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Right. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  I  understand 
my  colleague  to  say  that  he  feels  we 
would  not  produce  the  B-1  bomber? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  that  there  is 
the  elimination  of  the  B-1  bomber. 

Would  the  gentleman  totally  elimi- 
nate the  MX  missile? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes,  I  would. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  basing  mode.  I  am  talking 
about  only  the  MX  missile. 


Mr.    DELLUMS.   The   basing   mode 
and  the  missile.  And  I  would  be  happy 
to  explain  it. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  whole  thing? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   The   gentleman 
named  other  weapons  that  I  luiow  we 
have  all  talked  about  a  lot. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Sea  launch,  ground 
laimch,  Pershing  II,  Trident  subma- 
rine—take your  pick. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Pershing  II.  The 
Pershing  II  would  be  totally  stopped? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes.  That  is  a  desta- 
bilizing weapon  that  places  the  Soviet 
Union  within  4  minutes  of  a  nuclear 
challenge,  which  I  think  is  a  very  dan- 
gerous and  bizarre  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  What  about  the 
Trident  submarine?  You  would  just 
not  produce  it? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  We  do  not  produce 
the  Trident  submarine.  This  is  a  huge 
submarine,  and  one  of  the  first  things 
they  are  going  to  locate  is  a  big  subma- 
rine. If  you  want  submarines,  build 
smaller  ones,  build  more  efficient  and 
cheaper  submarines,  if  you  want  to  go 
the  submarine  route.  This  big  Trident 
makes  no  sense  whatsoever. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  So  those  five 
basic  weapons  systems  the  ^ntleman 
mentioned  the  gentleman  would  ter- 
minate beginning  in  1983? 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes. 
Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  honest  an- 
swers to  those  questions. 

I  do  have  some  concern  with  the 
basing  mode  of  the  MX  missile,  but  I 
must  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  am  not 
sure  that  what  he  would  be  trying  to 
achieve  would  meet  our  objectives 
with  relation  to  the  Russians,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  briefings  we  have  had. 
We  do  not  see  the  Russians  terminat- 
ing any  of  those  like  weapons. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  want 
to  comment  on  that. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Yes,  I  would.  I  have 
already  commented  on  the  B-1 
bomber. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
HoYER).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dellums)  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Del- 
lums was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  would  say  to  my  colleague  that  I  will 
not  try  to  repeat  my  argument  on  the 
B-1.  except  to  say  that  it  is  my  honest 
belief  that  the  B-1  bomber  program  is 
really  a  political  ploy.  I  do  not  make 
that  statement  as  a  partisan  state- 
ment; I  make  that  statement  with  in- 
tellectual integrity. 

I  believe  that  this  administration 
took  away  the  MX  missile  for  awhile 
from  the  Air  Force  and  in  order  to 
keep  the  politics  of  the  Pentagon  cool, 
as  it  were,  they  gave  back  the  B-1 
bomber. 
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A  manned  penetrating  bomber,  it 
seems  to  me,  is  a  totally  obsolete 
weapon,  and  there  is  no  sense  in 
spending  $40  billion  to  build  it.  If  you 
happen  to  come  from  a  district  where 
they  build  the  B-1  bomber,  you  may 
find  some  different  argument.  But  it 
would  .seem  to  me  that  if  you  step 
bacic  and  look  at  the  weapons  systems 
in  terms  of  our  needs  and  in  terms  of 
our  role  in  the  world,  we  do  not  need 
it. 

Let  me  turn  to  the  No.  2  topic. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  First,  does  the 
gentleman  want  to  discuss  that  issue? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Let  me  finish  my 
statement,  and  then  I  will  come  back 
to  it. 

On  the  MX  missile,  not  only  have  we 
opposed  the  basing  mode  but  we  ask 
this  question:  Why  do  you  need  a 
more  powerful  warhead?  Do  you  need 
a  more  powerful  warhead  to  absorb  a 
Soviet  strike? 

You  put  a  more  powerful  warhead  in 
a  missile  in  order  to  fire  it,  not  to  leave 
it  in  the  ground  to  be  hit. 

Therefore.  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
MX  missile  warhead  is  a  crisis  destabi- 
lizing weapon  because  it  has  a  hard 
strike  capability. 

With  respect  to  the  Pershing  II.  I  of- 
fered my  argument.  The  Pershing  II 
really  buys  us  a  cheap  ICBM  that  we 
can  deploy  in  Europe.  The  problem  is 
that  it  puts  the  Soviets  within  4  min- 
utes of  a  nuclear  strike.  Can  any  of  us 
intelligently  respond  to  the  incredible 
factors  in  4  minutes?  This  is  a  life-and- 
death  issue. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  do  that  places 
some  grave  stress  on  this  whole  con- 
cept of  our  role. 

Finally,  with  respect  to  the  Soviets,  I 
realize  that  we  make  the  argument 
that  the  Soviet  Government  is  some- 
what different  than  ours.  I  would 
simply  suggest:  First,  that  our  foreign 
policy  has  to  be  based  on  rational  com- 
munication. 

Second,  we  have  to  begin  to  be  will- 
ing to  debate  and  discuss  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  need  to  be  willing  to 
enter  into  discussions  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  cannot  Just  offer  proposals 
one  day  and  then  submit  a  budget  that 
builds  all  these  weapons  that  make  it 
even  more  difficult  for  us  to  talk. 

I  think  that  there  are  reasons  for 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  come  together.  What  makes 
us  think  that  we  can  rationally  under- 
stand the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  Soviet  people  cannot  understand 
the  dangers  of  nuclear  war? 

We  should  remember  that  the  Soviet 
Union  lost  20  million  people  in  the 
Second  World  War  and  10  million 
people  in  the  civil  war.  That  is  30  mil- 
lion people  within  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time.  I  would  think  that 
maybe  they  have  got  some  desire  for 
peace  that  may  \ye  more  tangible  than 
ours.    Our    cities    have    never    been 


bombed.  We  do  not  have  a  Leningrad 
where  1  tnillion  people  were  struck. 

Mr.  Cbairman,  we  are  talking  about 
human  beings,  and  there  has  got  to  be 
a  basis  oti  which  we  sit  down  to  negoti- 
ate. Throwing  nuclear  weapons  at 
each  ottier  is  the  height  of  absurdity 
ity. 

airman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
y  time. 

ISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  ^trike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.   GHISHOLM.   I   am   happy   to 
yield  to  ^e  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

HINGTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
upport  of  the  Pauntroy  sub- 


Mr.  W, 
I  rise  in 
stitute. 

TheC 
pointed 
Ohio  ( 
serves. 


C  budget  has  not  received,  as 
ut  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oakar).  the  attention  it  de- 
either  my  colleagues  or  the 
media.  I  leave  it  to  history  and  to  your 
consciences  to  judge  the  reasons  why. 

I  am  concerned  as  we  debate  this 
budget  nesolution.  that  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  still  resist  the  realities 
that  we  ^e. , 

The  economy  of  this  country  is  in 
disarray.!  we  address  that  problem.  Un- 
employnjent  continues  to  rise,  and 
600.000  Americans  are  on  the  verge  of 
losing  tleir  unemployment  benefits. 
Business!  failures  are  higher  than  at 
any  poiit  since  the  height  of  the 
Great  Expression.  And  many,  many 
more  companies  are  barely  holding  on. 

And  tie  problems  of  America  are 
wreakina  havoc  on  the  economies  of 
other  nations,  including  our  NATO 
allies,  blit  most  especially  including 
the  pooijer  nations  of  tjMh^^yeloping 
world.      I        ^^ -^"^      X. 

The  Reagan  economic  progranKhas 
taken  another  toll.  When  Mr.  Reagkn 
took  office,  millions  of  Americans,  in 
spite  ofj  their  individual  sufferings, 
wanted  tt>  believe  that  we  were  all  in 
this  together.  The  American  people 
believed  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  the  kiterests  of  the  average  Amer- 
ican at  keart.  This  belief  was  one  of 
our  greatjest  assets. 

But.  in  the  span  of  only  1  year,  the 
economic  policies  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration have  turned  us  into  a 
nation  of  cynics.  The  average  Ameri- 
can now!  believes  that  the  rich  get 
richer,  ^d  the  poor  get  poorer. 
Recent  *olls  substantiate  that  state- 
ment. 

The  a  Iministration's  record  on  a 
host  of  ij  sues,  from  the  President's  tax 
cut  whic  h  mainly  benefited  corpora- 
tions anl  the  very  rich,  to  its  civil 
rights  ar  d  environmental  policies,  sug- 
gests to  millions  that  America  is  get- 
ting mor  t,  not  less,  unfair. 

This  s  a  dangerous  perception 
which  will  not  be  reversed  until  the 
economio  policies  of  this  administra- 
tion are  reversed.  Last  year,  I  was  dis- 
tressed by  the  tone  of  our  debate. 
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There  was  1  ittle  substantive  consider- 
ation of  the  effects  of  the  Reagan 
budget.  Maiiy  of  our  colleagues  were 
too  willing  t )  vote  in  favor  of  untested 
economic  theories,  and  the  President's 
popularity,  iis  David  Stockman  put  it, 
"The  whohf  thing  is  premised  on 
faith."  This  yrear,  we  cannot  afford  the 
luxury  of  such  delusions.  The  suffer- 
ing of  the  average  American  is  real. 
The  despention  of  the  poor  is  real. 
The  destruction  that  is  being  done  to 
the  American  spirit  is  real.  We  have 
"cracked"  tile  egg,  but  not  made  the 
omelet. 

There  is  at>solutely  nothing  on 
which  to  baie  the  belief  that  the  eco- 
nomic policies  currently  in  place  will 
do  anything  other  than  drive  us  closer 
to  ruin.  No  media  campaigns,  no  jaw- 
boning Wall  Street  skeptics,  can  make 
Reaganomic  i  work.  The  time  is  passed 
when  we  shi>uld  march  like  lemmings 
to  the  sea. 

I  urge  you  to  weigh  your  pending 
vote  in  ligh  ,  of  the  realities  and  the 
revelations  o  f  this  past  year. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Pauntroy 
substitute— t  he  Pauntroy  substitute 
has  the  low  est  deficit  of  all  budgets 
and  yet: 

Commerce  and  housing.  $12.6  bil- 
lion—highest  ,;  transportation.  $27.3— 
highest;  education,  employment,  social 
services.  $35j.6— highest;  health.  $89— 
medicare,  $082  million;  income  securi- 
ty, $293;  defense,  $196.3— lowest. 

People's  budget  cuts:  legal  services; 
•  •  •;  vocatidnal  education;  child  nutri- 
tion; housing  starts;  energy  supple- 
ments; funds  for  EEOC. 

Mrs.    CHIBHOLM.    Mr.    Chairman, 


want  to  indicate  that  I 

;r  brief  because  I  think 

!rs  in   the  Congressional 

have  done  a  tremendous 

of  enunciating  some  of 

ic  concerns  in  the  caucus 


first  of  all, 
will  be  rati 
that  my 
Black  Cauci; 
job  in  ter 
the  very  ba 
budget. 

I  merely  lirant  to  say  how  sad  it  is 
really  that  tnis  budget  which  has  been 
considered  one  of  the  best  budgets, 
one  of  the  more  humane  budgets,  a 
budget  that  pas  to  do  with  the  conser- 
vation and  preservation  of  the  most 
important  nesources  that  a  Nation 
ever  has— afid  that  is  its  human 
beings— Is  the  budget  that  has  always 
been  praised  and  approved  by  persons 
in  the  back  |-ooms,  in  the  cloakrooms, 
and  in  the  oommittee  rooms,  but  not 
by  Members  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  give  some 
kind  of  leadership  with  vision  in  terms 
of  a  budget  ihat  is  trying  to  deal  with 
what  is  hapt}ening  to  the  quality  of 
life  of  the  American  people. 

This  is  called  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  because  indeed  it 
is  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
that  has  put  together  this  document 
after  months  of  research  and  after  ac- 
cepting certain  challenges.  But  the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this  is  not  a 
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budget  that  deals  only  with  black  per- 
sons in  this  country,  and  perhaps  that 
is  the  difficulty,  because  in  2  consecu- 
tive years  it  is  very  interesting  to  note 
how  everyone  speaks  about  the  effica- 
cy of  the  budget  and  says  that  the 
budget  makes  sense,  that  the  budget 
has  soul  and  it  has  compassion.  It  con- 
cerns itself  with  the  needs  and  hopes 
and  dreams  of  the  American  people  in 
the  rural  areas  and  in  the  cities  and 
valleys  and  hills,  and  yet  we  cannot 
get  the  votes  to  pass  the  budget. 

Why?  Is  it  because  of  the  terminolo- 
gy of  "black"?  What  would  happen  if 
we  removed  that  term,  "black"?  The 
fact  is  that  months  were  spent  putting 
this  budget  together. 

One  year  ago  the  President  of  the 
United  States  enunciated  very  clearly 
that  he  was  proposing  a  challenge,  a 
challenge  that  he  expected  to  be  ac- 
cepted by  those  of  us  who  had  the 
courage  and  the  nerve  to  really  put  an 
alternative  package  together,  and  we 
did  that.  Now.  that  package  last  year 
most  people  recognized  was  a  package 
that  was  meaningful  and  relevent  and 
a  package  that  could  be  accepted  by 
everyone.  The  press  turned  out  in 
force  and  were  constructive,  but  yet 
when  the  budget  came  to  the  floor,  we 
could  not  get  that  kind  of  support  for 
the  budget. 

Why?  Here  we  come  again  today, 
and  everbody  wants  to  get  rid  of  us. 
get  us  off  the  floor  because  we  are 
taking  up  their  time.  Well,  we  are 
going  to  take  up  the  time  because  it  is 
important  to  recognize  that  18  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  been  responsive  in  terms  of  ac- 
cepting certain  challenges.  But  be- 
cause of  the  inherent  racism  in  the 
bloodstream  of  America,  it  becomes  in- 
creasingly difficult  to  get  people  to  get 
beyond  the  color  of  one's  skin. 

Is  it  beyond  the  imagination  that 
there  is  the  capacity  and  the  aptitude 
and  the  abilities  of  18  individuals  who 
happen  to  be  black  to  come  up  with  a 
document  that  can  be  accepted,  to 
come  along  with  the  right  researchers 
and  get  the  people  together  who  know 
how  to  put  together  a  document  and 
say  that  we  have  this  package  to  deal 
with  the  issues  and  let  us  not  deal 
merely  with  numbers? 

D  1920 

Let  us  deal  with  the  quality  of  life  of 
people  in  this  country. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  deals  with  giving  the  priori- 
tized concerns  to  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly citizens  in  this  country  who  from 
month  to  month  are  being  concerned 
about  whether  or  not  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  sustain  themselves  in 
terms  of  their  social  security  check. 

Doctors  have  told  me  recently  that 
the  blood  pressure  and  circulatory  dis- 
eases that  one  can  find  in  persons  of 
advanced  age  are  increasing  because 
these  people  do  not  know  from  month 


to  month  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
them  in  the  twilight  of  their  lives. 

They  have  been  productive  citizens 
in  this  Nation.  They  have  paid  into 
the  Treasury  so  that  in  the  twilight  of 
their  life  they  will  be  able  not  to 
worry. 

And  even  then,  if  we  look  at  the 
women  and  the  minorities,  the  blacks 
particularly  who.  as  a  result  of  the 
civil  rights  struggle  in  this  country, 
have  moved  up  just  during  the  past  10 
years  to  begin  to  gain  some  recogni- 
tion that  perhaps,  perhaps  in  some 
way  we  can  get  to  see  that  they  are 
moving  in  increasing  numbers  into  the 
milieu  of  American  life,  and  as  a  result 
of  all  of  the  slashes  and  all  of  the  cut- 
ting, nothing  is  there  to  take  up  all 
that  has  been  happening  and  we  are 
retrogressing  again  for  another  10,  12, 
or  14  years  before  we  will  be  able  to 
lift  ourselves  again. 

Look  at  the  education  budget.  Let  us 
not  talk  about  blacks  and  the  educa- 
tion budget.  We  have  done  something 
about  that  in  terms  of  the  budget.  We 
have  put  money  back  in  there  because 
education  is  the  key  in  America. 

We  know  that  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  very  highly  automated  and  tech- 
nological society  that  one  must  have 
the  requisite  tools  in  order  to  be  able 
to  compete  out  here. 

Here  we  recognize  that  with  people 
not  having  jobs,  not  being  able  to 
afford  for  their  children  the  kind  of 
education  that  is  going  to  be  able  to 
help  them  to  comi>ete,  here  we  come 
now  and  we  are  taking  away  from  the 
future  generations  of  this  country, 
from  the  boys  and  girls,  the  young 
people  of  this  country  who  are  going 
to  lead  this  great  Nation,  and  we  are 
taking  away  from  them  the  legacy 
that  these  legislators  should  bequeath 
to  these  people  who  are  going  to  be 
the  future  leaders  of  this  great  Nation, 
And  we  sit  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Chis- 
HOLM  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  And  we  sit  here 
and  we  get  annoyed  if  somebody  gets 
up  to  talk  too  long. 

I  know  when  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget  was  coming  forth 
I  heard  some  remarks  around  here, 
"They  are  coming  up  again  this  year." 
"We  will  give  them  their  time."  "It  is 
right  that  we  give  to  them  their  time 
because,  after  all,  they  are  Members 
like  the  rest  of  us  here  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. ' ' 

But  where  is  your  humanity?  For 
God's  sake,  can  you  not  be  objective 
for  once  and  say  very  wholeheartedly 
that  this  budget  does  take  into  ac- 
count the  consideration— forget  the 
fact  that  we  are  18  black  Members  in 
this  House,  forget  the  fact  that  it  is 
unnecessary  for  you  to  talk  about  it  in 


the  cloakroom;  it  is  not  necessary  for 
you  to  listen  to  each  other— have  the 
courage,  the  resiliency,  have  the  lead- 
ership in  this  House  in  terms  of  this 
Democratic  Party,  in  terms  of  the  fact 
that  the  black  population  of  this  coun- 
try has  been  the  most  faithful  and 
loyal  citizens  with  respect  to  the 
Democratic  Party,  have  the  guts,  have 
the  audacity,  and  the  stamina  to  lead 
and  to  say  once  in  a  while  that,  yes,  it 
is  true,  and  yes,  it  is  true  that  this 
budget  really  does  make  sense,  not  be- 
cause it  comes  from  black  legislators 
but  because  these  legislators  who 
happen  to  be  black  have  come  up  with 
a  package  that  takes  care  and  address- 
es itself  to  the  needs  of  all  of  the  dif- 
ferent persons  that  are  suffering  at 
this  particular  point  in  time  in  Amer- 
ica. 

If  you  have  heart,  if  you  have  faith, 
if  you  have  audacity,  if  you  have  guts, 
if  you  have  courage,  if  you  would  be- 
lieve the  truth,  you  will  vote  for  this 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  budget 
today. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Savage  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mrs.  Chisholm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York 
yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  simply  want  to  rise 
and  associate  myself  with  the  position 
taken  by  my  colleague  from  New 
York,  and  in  recognition  of  the  cour- 
age and  the  honesty  and  the  brilliance 
of  her  analysis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  unhappy 
days  of  Reagan-induced  inflation  and 
outrageously  high  interest  rates  we 
are  here  for  the  purpose  of  debating 
the  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 

More  Americans  than  ever  need  the 
help  that  the  Federal  Government's 
unemployment  benefits  program  and 
other  programs  and  services  designed 
to  aid  the  poor  and  the  unemployed 
can  give.  Yet,  the  budget  resolution 
and  the  substitutes  being  offered  show 
a  continued  zeal  for  Government 
spending  for  guns  over  people,  or 
simply  do  not  go  far  enough  in  the 
effort  to  restore  humanity  to  a  Feder- 
al budget  that  has  ravaged  the  social 
programs  so  desperately  needed  by  so 
many  millions  of  Americans. 

Were  it  not  for  the  ruthlessness  of 
the  Reagan  administration  budget 
policies  of  last  year,  perhaps  this 
year's  budget  resolution  and  some  of 
the  substitutes  that  are  being  offered 
to  it  might  be  acceptable— but  with  in- 
creasing unemployment,  and  while  we 
are  faced  with  social  programs  emas- 
culated by  last  year's  budget,  none  of 
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the  budgets  or  substitutes  go  far 
enough. 

If  this  administration  has  its  way, 
aid  to  education,  aid  to  the  poor,  aid  to 
the  aged  and  to  minorities,  and  fund- 
ing for  programs  for  housing,  trans- 
portation, job  training,  and  a  litany  of 
other  essential  social  programs  upon 
which  constituents  in  every  single  con- 
gressional district  nationwide  rely 
would  be  completely  wiped  out.  While 
some  of  the  budget  substitutes  t>eing 
offered  today  recognize  the  need  to 
maintain  these  programs,  at  best,  they 
simply  hold  the  line  at  present  spend- 
ing instead  of  taking  the  necessary 
step  toward  providing  restored  fund- 
ing to  these  programs  that  represent 
hope  to  the  unemployed  and  to  the 
poor,  and  that  make  sound  economic 
sense  in  that  they  create  jobs  and  keep 
the  American  economy  going. 

To  me,  it  is  lunacy  to  take  money 
that  could  be  used  to  put  American 
people  into  homes  and  into  jobs  and 
put  food  on  the  tables  of  the  poor  and 
to  help  them  heat  their  homes  and  use 
it  instead  largely  to  create  a  weapons 
system  which  further  increased  the  ca- 
pacity we  already  have  in  the  United 
States  to  kill  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  on  the  face  of  the  Earth  many 
times  over.  It  is  a  plan  that  will  inevi- 
tably heighten  the  tensions  already 
existing  between  the  superpowers  and 
does  nothing  to  promote  constructive 
dialog  on  curtailing  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear proliferation.  It  is  a  bankrupt 
policy  of  the  Reagan  administration  to 
take  jobs  and  food  a^d  education  away 
from  people  in  order  to  build  taiiks 
and  guns  and  missiles. 

I  am  reluctant  to  offer  my  full- 
fledged  support  to  any  of  the  budgets 
being  offered  for  our  consideration 
here  today  because  it  is  my  firm  con- 
viction that  in  times  like  these  we 
should  be  spending  more  of  our  Feder- 
al dollars  than  ever  on  these  programs 
instead  of,  at  best.  Just  "holding  the 
line"  without  further  cuts  as  some  of 
the  better  budget  alternatives  do.  I 
cannot  fathom  how  naive  we  must  be 
to  try  to  convince  ourselves  that  those 
programs  cut  so  drastically  by  last 
year's  budget,  can  be  expected  to  hold 
up  again  this  year  even  without  fur- 
ther cuts,  in  view  of  even  higher  un- 
employment and  inflation  than  last 
year.  In  my  view,  just  "holding  the 
line"  at  last  year's  spending  as  a  com- 
promise to  further  cuts  is  simply  unre- 
alistic and  shortsighted. 

However,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fauntroy  substitute  to  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  345  because  when 
compared  to  the  House  or  Senate 
budget  resolutions  and  other  proposed 
substitutes,  the  Fauntroy  substitute 
constitutes  the  only  equitable  and  ra- 
tional approach  to  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget,  to  reducing  inflation,  and 
most  importantly  to  creating  jobs  and 
revitalizing  our  economy  by  changing 
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our  national  priorities  from  killing  to 
living. 

Indeed,  it  Is  the  only  budget  propos- 
al before  us  which  cuts  the  so-called 
defense  buaget  authority  below  its 
present  level;  and  it  is  the  only  one 
which  does  not  reduce  medicare.  In  ad- 
dition, it  reouces  the  1983  fiscal  year 
deficit  to  $gf7.8  billion  while  properly 
increasing,  ifiore  than  any  other  pro- 
posal, the  budget  authority  for  health, 
education,  j6b  training,  employment, 
and  other  nided  social  services. 

When  I  stz>od  here  in  the  well  last 
year  while  ]  we  were  debating  the 
budget  resolution,  I  made  reference  to 
the  fact  thai  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  wa4  the  first  among  the 
Reagan  "noh-nonbelievers"  to  accept 
the  Reagan  Challenge  to  come  up  with 
a  better  budget  than  the  one  that  he 
had  propose^L  The  caucus  not  only  ac- 
cepted that  Qhallenge,  but  met  it,  fash- 
ioning an  Alternative  that  was  de- 
signed to  pi|t  the  1982  budget  in  bal- 
ance while  sfiill  providing  equitable  tax 
relief,  and  \tithout  compromising  thb 
integrity  of  essential  social  programs. 

Today,  wel  are  again  debating  the 
budget— thisj  time  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Again,  I  believe  that  it  is  the  Fauntroy 
substitute  ttjat  stands  out  as  the  best 
alternative  tp  the  substitutes  that  are 
being  offerep.  It  is  a  substitute  that 
will  create  aew  jobs  and  job-creating 
programs  f«-  highways,  mass  transit, 
and  for  rebuilding  the  infrastructures 
of  urban  ar^is.  It  is  a  substitute  which 
creates  hope  for  millions  of  poor  and 
unemployed '  Americans  by  extending 
and  expandi|ig  benefits  for  unemploy- 
ment and  rei  itoring  t)enef its  for  medic- 
aid, food  SI  amps,  and  welfare  pro- 
grams to  rat  onal  levels.  It  is  a  substi- 
tute which  1  reserves  vital  social,  edu- 
cational, job  training,  and  medical  as- 
sistance proirrams  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  vho  are  poor  and  unem- 
ployed. The  Fauntroy  substitute  ac- 
complishes t  tiese  things  while  manag- 
ing to  shrint  the  Federal  deficit  for 
1983  and  for  years  beyond. 

But,  briefl;  r,  let  me  deal  in  particular 
with  two  anas  covered  by  the  Faunt- 
roy substitute  which  have  not  been 
fully  highlig  ited  here.  As  a  member  of 
the  Commit  ;ee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportat  an.  and  as  a  Representa- 
tive for  a  dii  trict  whose  residents  rely 
heavily  on  p  jblic  mass  transportation, 
I  believe  tha :  this  country's  long  histo- 
ry and  comiiitment  to  transportation 
has  been  a  l:ey  factor  in  our  Nation's 
economic  growth  and  development. 
With  skyrociceting  interest  rates,  un- 
precedented high  unemployment,  and 
increasing  deterioration  of  existing 
mass  transit  systems.  State  and  local 
governments  cannot  possibly  now  bear 
an  even  grea  ter  portion  of  the  costs  of 
transportati(  \n  and  mass  transit  than 
they  have  siouldered  in  the  past.  If 
Federal  sup  )ort  for  transportation  is 
not  continui  d,  soon  some  of  our  Na- 
tion's citizei  s  will  not  be  able  to  pay 


ride.  In  fact,  without 
ting  mass  transit  sys- 
there    may    be    no 


the  cost  of  a  bi 
aid  to  deteriora 
tems,    eventually 
buses  at  all. 

Now,  in  the  alrea  of  public  works— 
and  economic  development  specifical- 
ly: As  was  true  last  year,  this  year  it  is 
only  the  Fauntroy  substitute  that  ade- 
quately addresses  our  Nation's  needs. 
It  does  this  by  I  offering  grants,  loan 
guarantees,  and  technical  assistance  to 
States  and  local  ties,  all  of  which  help 
create  new  jobs  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity of  life. 

Only  the  Fauntroy  substitute  recog- 
nizes that  programs  such  as  these 
serve  vital  fun:tions  of  revitalizing 
areas  in  which  r  lany  poor  and  minori- 
ty people  live,  and  stimulate  invest- 
ments that  lead  io  new  jobs. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute  retains  the 
1983  authorizat;  on  in  existing  law  of 
$3.7  billion,  whi  :h  is  a  $21  million  in- 
crease over  thr  administration's  re- 
quest to  merel  i  maintain  the  1982 
level.  The  Faun  roy  substitute  retains 
the  1983  authorization  in  existing  law 
of  $500  million,  representing  a  $70  mil- 
lion increase  ovdr  the  administration's 
request  to  merely  fund  this  program 
at  the  1982  level,  The  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute also  continues  to  fund  programs 
such  as  section  312  of  the  rehabilita- 
tion loan  progra  m  at  the  1982  funding 
level  of  $69  milli  on,  while  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  eliminate  this  pro- 
gram altogether 

Furthermore,  the  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute recognizes  \  he  wisdom  of  and  ne- 
cessity for  retaining  funding  at  the 
present  level  fof  the  Economic  Devel- 
opment Administration,  the  Govern- 
ment's disaster  relief  progrram.  and  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Commission. 

It  is  only  the  Fauntroy  substitute 
that  recognizes]  for  a  complete  eco- 
nomic recovery,  there  must  be  a  strong 
commitment  to  [funding  for  housing, 
highways,  mass  transit,  and  other  in- 
frastructure prqgrams  to  create  jobs. 
And  finally,  it  Proposes  an  $8  billion 
jobs,  vocational  I  education,  and  train- 
ing package  ess^itial  to  the  welfare  of 
all  Americans, 

The    Fauntro 
continuation  of| 
transportation 
gallon  increase 
excise  tax  to 
to  rebuild  t 
across  the  coun 
highways,    and 


substitute    supports 

the  Federal  role  in 
proposing  a  5-cent-a- 
the  Federal  gasoline 

used  to  provide  jobs, 
rtation  systems  all 

y  by  improving  roads. 

bridges— so  many  of 
which  are  badly  lin  need  of  repair— and 
to  expand  and  upgrade  and  help  to  op- 
erate mass  transit  systems  in  urban 
areas— systems  which  provide  the  only 
means  of  transportation  for  millions 
of  Americans.  The  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute maintains!  funding  levels  for 
Amtrak,  Northeast  corridor  improve- 
ments, and  for  either  essential  rail  sys- 
tems at  Congressional  Budget  Office 
current  service  i  levels,  realizing  that 
rail  transportatipn  is  a  vital  adjunct  to 
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the  Nation's  transportation  system 
which  needs  Federal  help  to  become 
profitable  in  its  own  right. 

Furthermore,  the  Fauntroy  subsi- 
tute  provides  rational  and  fair  reduc- 
tions for  several  traoisportation  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  requirements  of  a 
balanced  budget  without  compromis- 
ing the  quality  of  these  programs. 

I  am  certain,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
each  subsitute  that  is  being  offered  to 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  resolution 
is  being  offered  in  good  faith  and  with 
the  conviction  of  its  sponsors  that  it  is 
a  better  alternative.  Nevertheless,  the 
fact  remains  that  the  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute is  the  only  one  being  offered 
today  that  demonstrates  a  clear  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  those 
Americans  most  dependent  on  the 
services  and  programs  that  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  and  other  substitutes 
seek  to  cut  once  again  this  year,  ren- 
dering them  virtually  useless  to  the 
millions  of  Americans  they  were  origi- 
nally designed  to  aid.  The  Fauntroy 
substitute  is  the  only  alternative  that 
heeds  the  cries  of  our  constituents  na- 
tionwide to  restore  these  vital  social 
programs  and  services,  to  serve  our 
economic  and  transportation  needs 
while  still  retaining  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  give  the  Fauntroy 
substitute  their  support. 

Thank  you. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  just  want  also  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  the  gentlewoman's 
remarks.  T  was  very  moved  not  only 
just  now  but  at  the  Rules  Committee 
when  the  gentlewoman  raised  the 
issue  of  the  fact  that  this  budget 
really  should  get  more  support. 

Lots  of  people  have  talked  privately 
about  agreeing  with  it.  as  they  did  in 
the  last  session,  but  they  did  not  sup- 
port it. 

That  may  not  be  true  of  everyone 
but  I  know  it  is  true  of  some.  I  think  it 
is  about  time  it  is  laid  on  the  table. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  I  would  lay  it  on 
the  table  and  the  gentlewoman  knows 
that. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  think  you  just  did  a 
great  job,  Shirley,  of  being  very,  very 
pointed  and  objective  about  the  value 
of  the  resolution  you  present,  and  also 
the  reason  that  many  people  do  not 
feel  they  can  support  it. 

Unfortunately.  I  happen  to  believe  it 
is  because  it  is  presented  by  the  Black 
Caucus.  I  really  feel  very  badly  that  I 
have  to  say  that  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  but  I  per- 
sonally feel  that  is  why  it  is  not  get- 
ting more  support,  because,  in  my 
view,  in  many  ways  and  I  cited  earlier 
the  fact  that  it  was  the  only  budget 
resolution  that  did  not  deprive  the  el- 
derly of  their  health  insurance,  and 


yet  we  know  what  a  volatile  and  im- 
portant issue  it  is. 

I  really  commend  you  and  I  am  glad 
you  said  what  you  said.  It  is  about 
time  that  we  openly  acknowledged 
that  there  is  that  subtle  form  of  preju- 
dice that  exists. 

Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Certainly.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  had  not  intended  to 
speak  during  this  debate.  It  seems  to 
me  there  has  been  plenty  of  discussion 
and  most  of  the  issues  are  being  ade- 
quately covered.  What  is  more,  I  went 
hiking  with  my  two  boys  in  the  rain 
over  the  weekend  and  it  left  me  with  a 
bit  of  a  frog  in  my  throat. 

But  it  seems  to  me,  and  I  particular- 
ly address  my  colleagues  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  have  an 
obligation.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
give  moral  support  to  the  only  resolu- 
tion that  is  not  a  bartered  resolution, 
the  only  substitute  that  is  not  the 
result  of  an  auction,  the  only  substi- 
tute that  dares  to  stand  up  and  say 
this  is  right,  this  is  the  kind  of  order 
of  priorities  that  the  Congress  ought 
to  be  following,  and  this  is  what  we  be- 
lieve. 

I. realize  we  are  between  a  rock  and  a 
hard  place.  Unfortunately,  with  the 
kind  of  steamroller  that  we  experi- 
enced last  year  on  the  budget  resolu- 
tion we  began  to  realize  that  the 
budget  process  itself  has  turned  the 
legislative  process  on  its  head.  The  re- 
sults speak  for  themselves. 

We  abdicated  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility last  year.  I  remember  one 
of  our  colleagues  from  the  South 
standing  here  with  that  huge.  big. 
thick  Gramm-Latta  reconciliation  res- 
olution which  we  got  the  morning  we 
were  to  vote  on  it  and  nobody  at  the 
end  of  the  day  really  knew  everything 
that  was  in  it.  nor  did  anyone  know  ev- 
erything that  was  in  it  2  months  later. 
I  remember  him  saying  "There  is  only 
one  book  I  take  on  faith,  and  this  ain't 
it."  But,  unfortunately,  a  majority  of 
our  colleagues  took  it  on  faith.  The 
result  is  the  economic  disaster  now 
confronting  the  country. 

I  saw  the  charts  that  were  shown 
here  earlier  today  by  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin).  It  showed  that  in  the  last  20 
years,  in  constant  dollars,  defense 
spending  has  remained  more  or  less 
level,  while,  payments  to  individuals, 
have  gone  up  fourfold. 

I  do  not  think  we  need  to  apologize 
about  that.  I  think  we  should  be  proud 
of  that  fact.  It  shows  that  what 
Martin  Luther  King  called  for  15  or 
more  years  ago.  a  humane  order  of  pri- 
orities, was  actually  adopted  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  We 
should  be  defending  that  humane 
order    of    priorities.    Instead    we    are 


saying.  "Well,  we  have  to  pick  up  a  few 
votes  here,  and  if  we  do  not  we  are 
going  to  get  Latta-Michel." 

Heaven  knows  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Latta-Michel.  It  does  not  represent  a 
humane  order  of  priorities.  But  I  do 
think  it  is  in  order  to  show  what  a 
decent  set  of  priorities  would  look  like, 
if  only  to  show  what  the  right  wing 
are  doing  to  the  poorer  half  of  our 
population. 

D  1930 

So  I  want  to  commend  the  Black 
Caucus  for  having  the  courage,  the  in- 
tegrity and  the  intellectual  honesty  to 
tell  it  like  it  is  and  to  say  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing.  No.  I  do  not  agree 
with  everything  in  their  substitute.  I 
do  not  agree  with  everything  in  any  of 
the  proposals.  And  I  doubt  if  anyone 
in  this  room  does.  But  I  would  say  in 
terms  of  a  civilized,  humane  approach 
to  the  problems  of  our  society,  the 
Black  Caucus  resolution  has  come 
closer  to  doing  the  job  that  needs  to 
be  done  than  any  of  the  other  resolu- 
tions. I  think  they  deserve  our  com- 
mendation and  our  thanks. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  numlier  of 
words,  and  1  rise  in  support  of  the 
Fauntroy  substitute. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stokes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Fauntroy  substitute. 
The  Congressional  Black  Caucus  once 
again  has  presented  an  alternative 
budget  plan  that  offers  this  Nation 
the  promise  of  strong  economic  recov- 
ery, rather  than  the  continued  pain  of 
unemployment,  high  interest  rates 
and  runaway  def  icts. 

This  alternative  is  necessitated  by 
the  fact  that  this  current  administra- 
tion continues  to  make  excuses  for  its 
bankrupt  economic  policies  which  are 
bankrupting  our  Nation.  We  are  told 
to  "just  wait  until  our  economic  recov- 
ery program  takes  effect."  We  have 
been  waiting  now  for  8  months  with 
these  results:  Interest  rates  are  the 
highest  in  history;  16  million  Ameri- 
cans are  either  out  of  work,  working 
part-time  or  so  discouraged  that  they 
no  longer  even  look  for  work.  The 
housing  industry  is  in  the  worst  condi- 
tion since  Worlcl  War  II.  Business  fail- 
ures and  farm  foreclosures  are  run- 
ning at  the  highest  levels  since  the 
Great  Depression.  This  litany  could  go 
on  and  on. 

But.  suffice  it  to  say  that  if  the  Con- 
gress had  enacted  last  year  the  Con- 
gressional Black  Caucus'  economic  re- 
covery plan,  instead  of  President  Rea- 
gan's, we  would  not  be  suffering  the 
economic  contractions  that  are  now 
wreaking  havoc  with  our  Nation. 
There  is  no  joy.  however,  in  pointing 
out  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  last  year  predicted  the  misery 
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and  human  suffering  that  would  occur 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Reagan  economic  program.  The 
Reagan  record  has  all  too  clearly 
shown  that  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  was  right.  The  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  is  right  again  this  year. 
We  havp  once  again  met  the  Presi- 
dent's challenge  to  "put  up  or  shut 
up."  We  put  up  once  again  a  fair  and 
sound  budget  proposal  which  will 
rescue  our  Nation  from  devastating 
and  debilitating  deficits,  unemploy- 
ment and  economic  stagnation. 

The  Pauntroy  alternative  controls 
Federal  spending  not  by  pushing  mil- 
lions more  Americans  into  poverty: 
Not  by  a  continued  assault  on  the  Na- 
tion's young,  disadvantaged  and  poor, 
but  by  an  assault  on  wasteful  military 
spending,  extravagant  tax  breaks  to 
wealthy  citizens,  and  irresponsible  tax 
subsidies  for  profitable  corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Pauntroy  substi- 
tute rejects  the  Reagan  economic  shell 
game  which  redistributes  income  from 
the  poor  and  middle  class  to  the  rich. 
More  than  arty  other  alternative,  the 
CBC  alternative  embodies  creative  and 
comprehensive  tax  reform— stopping 
the  raid  on  the  Pederal  Treasury 
through  tax  breaks  for  those  who 
least  need  them.  Rather,  the  CBC  al- 
ternative restructures  the  President's 
tax  cut  to  principally  benefit  those 
earning  less  than  $50,000  per  year. 
Moreover,  our  alternative  provides 
real  tax  relief  to  the  poor  and  middle 
class  by  increasing  the  standard  deduc- 
tion and  earned  income  tax  credit. 

The  Pauntroy  substitute  proves  that 
fiscal  responsibility  can  be  achieved, 
while  maintaining  compassion  and 
concern  for  the  American  people.  By 
implementing  tax  reform  and  by  re- 
ducing military  expenditures,  the  CBC 
budget  would  reduce  the  projected 
fiscal  year  1983  deficit  to  $97  billion. 
By  1985,  a  surplus  of  $4.2  billion  would 
result. 

Let  me  emphasize  once  again  that 
fiscal  responsibility  need  not  come  at 
the  expense  of  the  poor  and  disadvan- 
taged in  our  society.  The  Republican 
Party  platform  for  1980  said:  "The 
measure  of  a  country's  compassion  is 
how  it  treats  the  least  fortunate."  Yet, 
we  now  know  that  this  Republican  ad- 
ministration has  systematically  dis- 
mantled every  program  which  was  cre- 
ated to  serve  our  least  fortunate. 

Under  the  CBC  budget,  the  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  corm>assion  and  con- 
cern for  the  needy  and  destitute  would 
be  restored.  To  address  the  totally  un- 
acceptable rate  of  unemployment 
among  our  people,  the  CBC  alterna- 
tive includes  $6  billion  for  a  desperate- 
ly needed  jobs  program  to  train  and 
put  people  who  want  to  work  back  to 
work.  Additionally,  the  CBC  budget 
restores  funding  for  important  educa- 
tion programs,  such  as  title  1  and  stu- 
dent financial  aid,  in  order  to  maintain 
an  investment  in  our  human  capital 


and  in  oiir  future  by  educating  our 
young  people.  Other  vital  national 
needs  in  Bousing,  social  services,  and 
transportation,  which  the  Reagan 
budget  fatts  miserably  to  address,  are 
best  met  iinder  the  CBC  alternative 
budget. 

In  short,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a 
way  to  m)ve  this  Nation  toward  the 
goal  of  reduced  inflation  without 
throwing  fiillions  of  Americans  out  of 
work.  There  is  a  way  to  reduce  the 
Pederal  deficit  without  taking  school 
lunches  ajway  from  hungry  children 
and  snatching  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments fro*i  the  elderly.  There  is  a  way 
to  lower  interest  rates  and  to  restore 
confidence  in  our  economy  without 
slamming  1  the  door  on  thousands  of 
small  businessmen  and  farmers.  Mr. 
Chairman!  the  way  is  the  Pauntroy 
substitute^ 

Mr.  Ch^rman.  I  have  a  special  con- 
cern in  tie  area  of  health  care  and 
want  to  d^cuss  with  my  colleagues  the 
CBC  altefnative  budget  proposals  in 
this  regaijd.  The  Pauntroy  substitute 
reconunerds  that  $85.5  billion  be 
spent  on  health  care  programs  in 
fiscal  yeai  1983  in  order  to  provide  the 
resources  necessary  to  treat  and  pre- 
vent diseiise,  care  for  sick  workers, 
mothers,  children  and  the  elderly. 
This  amoi  int  is  a  full  $7.5  billion  more 
than  the  Reagan  budget  and  $5.5  bil- 
lion more  than  the  Budget  Committee 
altemativ ;. 

Mr.  Chs  irman,  as  cochairman  of  the 
Congress!  mal  Black  Caucus  Health 
Brain  Tru  st,  I  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
special  expertise  of  hundreds  of  expe- 
rienced health  care  professionals 
throughoit  the  country.  These  health 
care  professionals  are  appalled,  and 
rightly  so.  about  the  ruthless  impact 
of  last  ye  ir's  budget  cuts  on  the  abili- 
ty of  poor  and  disadvantaged  Ameri- 
cans to  ( btain  high  quality  medical 
care.  It  s  all  too  obvious  that  the 
great  pro  jress  that  we  have  made  in 
the  last  d  ;cade  in  expanding  the  avail- 
ability an  1  affordability  of  health  care 
from  inn<  r  city  communities  to  isolat- 
ed rural  I  owns  is  swiftly  being  under- 
mined. 

Last  yei  ir,  1  billion  was  slashed  from 
the  medicaid  program,  forcing  States 
to  cut  bei  lefits  and  limit  eligibility  for 
the  pool  and  working  poor.  As  a 
result,  ov;r  1  million  people  lost  med- 
icaid coverage.  Virtually  all  of  the 
losers  w<  re  women  and  children  in 
low-incone  families.  Thousands  of 
families  i  ?ith  incomes  at  or  below  the 
poverty  !  ine.  when  faced  with  over- 
whelmint  medical  care  costs,  have  had 
to  quit  t  leir  meager  paying  jobs  and 
go  on  welfare  in  order  to  keep  or 
obtain  vil  al  medicaid  coverage. 

We  bel  eve  that  it  is  unconscionable 
to  imposi  this  type  of  pain  and  hard- 
ship on  :he  poorest  and  most  disad- 
vantaged segment  of  the  population. 
The  CB( :  budget  therefore  restores 
those  cu  ^   in   medicaid   imposed   last 
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year  and  mamtalns  a  basic  level  of 
medicaid  coverage  for  the  millions  of 
women,  children,  and  low-income  fam- 
ilies who  defend  uppn  the  Govern- 
ment for  basic  health  care. 

Similarly,  t  le  Pauntroy  substitute 
restores  cuts  i  nposed  last  year  in  med- 
icare and  reji;cts  any  cuts  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  More  than  90  percent  of 
medicare  enrcllees  are  senior  citizens, 
who  have  the  greatest  health  care 
needs  in  this  Nation.  Senior  citizens 
have  the  higliest  percentage  of  heart 
attacks  and  1  he  greatest  number  of 
strokes.  They  are  the  individuals,  who 
for  the  most  part,  have  the  greatest 
incidence  of  cancer  and  suffer  the 
greatest  incidi  jnce  of  crippling  and  de- 
bilitating disei  Lse. 

Moreover,  ii  addition  to  being  the 
most  sick,  the  elderly  suffer  the 
double  disadvintage  of  being  sick  and 
poor.  One  oui  of  six  senior  citizens  is 
poor.  One  out  of  every  two  black  elder- 
ly is,  poor  or  r  larginally  poor. 

The  CBC  f  nds  untenable  any  pro- 
posals which  penalize  our  senior  citi- 
zens and  ask  ijhem  to  use  their  already 
limited  resouijces  to  pay  more  for  med- 
ical care. 

Mr.  Chairm  Ein,  the  CBC  also  rejects 
as  foolish  anc  short-sighted  any  freeze 
in  spending  en  such  vital  health  pro- 
grams, as  maternal  and  child  health, 
alcohol,  drug  abuse  and  mental  health 
services,  heath  manpower,  and  bio- 
medical research.  Additional  spending 
in  these  areaj;  now  only  serves  to  save 
money  in  the  long  run. 

No  where  is  the  cost  effectiveness  of 
a  strengthen)  d  Pederal  investment  in 
health  care  riore  evident  t^an  in  the 
area  of  biomitdical  research.  The  eco- 
nomic losses  from  illness  and  diseases 
which  we  sti  1  are  unable  to  prevent 
and  cure  run  into  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars. 

Last  year.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  testiiiony  from  10  Nobel  Lau- 
reates who  si>oke  about  the  fact  that 
our  Nation  is  becoming  "scientifically 
and  technok  gically  illiterate."  They 
spoke  about  the  need  for  more  fund- 
ing for  biome  dical  research  in  order  to 
maintain  a  leadership  position  in  ad- 
vancing new  knowledge  about  medical 
care.  In  ordel-  to  continue  progress  in 
understanding  the  causes  of  disease 
and  illness.  tf>e  CBC  budget  provides 
additional  finding  to  maintain  a 
strong  Pedeml  investment  in  biomedi- 
cal research. 

Mr.  Chaim  an,  let  us  remember  that 
the  debate  about  health  programs, 
and  about  tlie  larger  Pederal  budget, 
is  not  simply  a  debate  about  numbers 
'  and  dollars  and  cents.  It  is  about 
human  beini  cs— children,  parents,  el- 
derly. It  is  sbout  their  successes  and 
failures.  It  is  about  their  hopes  and 
dreams.  The  DBC  budget  is  an  alterna- 
tive which  will  allow  all  Americans  to 
enjoy  humar  dignity  and  a  high  qual- 
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ity  of  life.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  Pauntroy  substitute. 

D  1940 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  became  clear  to  me 
if  we  had  last  year  followed  the  lead  of 
those  of  us  who  voted  for  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  program,  if  we 
had  followed  that  lead  we  probably 
would  not  be  in  the  sad  economic  state 
that  we  are  this  year.  But  instead.  Mr. 
Chairman,  what  happened  was  we 
were  told  that  the  President's  budget 
would  have  us  on  the  road  to  recovery, 
that  the  budget  deficits  would  be  an 
item  of  the  past  and  that  no  individual 
would  be  injured  by  the  budget  reduc- 
tions we  are  about  to  make. 

Well,  the  President's  budget  passed, 
amid  cheers.  Sadly  those  who  voted 
for  it  were  misled. 

We  are  not  on  a  road  to  recovery.  In 
fact,  unemployment  -and  business 
bankruptcies  and  individual  despair 
are  at  the  highest  level  since  the 
Great  Depression.  The  budget  has  a 
deficit  greater  than  any  other  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  If  we  were  to 
continue  with  the  President's  propos- 
als, which  have  been  offered  by  the 
Republican  leadership,  the  deficits 
would  continue  to  have  a  dramatic  and 
disabilitating  effect  on  the  economy. 

Of  the  seven  budget  alternatives 
before  us  this  year,  the  Republican  al- 
ternative contains  the  highest  3-year 
deficit,  yet  once  again  the  pressure  is 
on,  despite  the  realities  confronting 
our  economy  and  our  citizens. 

A  closer  look  at  the  Republican  al- 
ternative reveals  that  it  fails  to  in- 
clude the  necessary  amount  of  funds 
for  an  emergency  housing  stimulus 
program  passed  by  a  bipartisan  vote  of 
349  to  55  just  2  weeks  ago. 

The  Republican  budget  proposal  un- 
derestimates current  spending  by  as 
much  as  $9.2  billion. 

It  would  also  fail  to  provide  the  nec- 
essary funding  for  many  crucial  pro- 
grams. It  even  fails  to  recognize  that 
funds  approved  for  1982  have  already 
been  spent  or  are  being  spent  for  such 
programs  as  subsidized  housing. 

The  Republican  alternative  is  most 
negligent  in  meeting  the  needs  con- 
fronting this  Nation  with  respect  to 
housing. 

It  will  not  meet  the  desire  for  home- 
ownership.  It  will  decrease  by  300,000 
the  number  of  low-income  housing 
units  already  approved.  It  will  force 
substantial  rent  increases  on  the  low 
income  and  the  elderly  and  even 
homeowners  which  fall  into  the 
middle-class  category  also  facing  de- 
fault will  no  longer  be  able  to  receive 
housing  counseling  to  assist  them  in 
maintaining  what  we  all  know  as  the 
American  dream. 

In  fact,  the  entire  housing  counsel- 
ing program  would  be  cut.  Some  public 
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housing  will  have  to  close  and  several 
thousand  low-income  families  are 
going  to  be  displaced.  All  of  this  is 
coming  at  a  time  of  a  housing  crisis  in 
the  United  States. 

In  short,  the  Republican  alternative 
will  be  an  unquestionable  disaster. 

On  the  other  hand,  this  proposal 
before  us.  seeks  to  address  the  real 
problems  confronting  our  Nation  to 
balance  the  budget,  indeed  to  provide 
a  surplus  in  1985,  and  to  correct  the 
broad  inequities  created  last  year 
within  our  tax  code. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
offers  hope  for  our  inner  cities  for 
mass  transit  and  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families  in  need  of  housing.  It 
extends  unemployment  compensation 
for  the  many  who  could  not  find  work 
during  this  period  of  extreme  unem- 
ployment. 

State  and  local  governments,  which 
last  year  were  burdened  with  67  per- 
cent of  the  budget  cuts,  will  be  able  to 
get  some  form  of  relief.  Many  have 
had  to  resort  to  new  taxes,  thanks  to 
the  Pederal  Government's  withdrawal 
of  responsibility  with  respect  to  local 
economic  development. 

The  Congressional  Black  Caucus 
budget  invests  in  our  future  by  provid- 
ing funds  for  our  children's  education 
and  job  training  for  our  youth.  It  ac- 
complishes all  this,  Mr.  Chairman, 
while  maintaining  the  tax  breaks  for 
the  middle-  and  low-income  Ameri- 
cans, while  closing  the  gross  tax  loop- 
hole created  last  year,  such  as  tax  leas- 
ing and  special  oil  industry  allowances. 

I  would  say  in  closing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  as  I  said  last  year,  and  the 
record  is  very  clear,  that  I  must  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  the  Congressman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  put- 
ting together  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  in  making  certain  that  the  voice 
of  the  poor  and  the  unfortunate  in 
this  country  is  heard. 

Por  many  years  we  have  heard  that 
we  have  not  provided  an  alternative. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Garcia 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  GARCIA.  In  closing,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  just  like  to  say  that  I  be- 
lieve that  the  staff  of  the  Congression- 
al Black  Caucus,  the  members  of  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus,  and  all  of 
those  who  have  spoken  today  dealing 
with  specific  items  in  the  budget, 
should  be  commended  because  I  be- 
lieve that  their  budget,  had  it  been 
passed  last  year,  as  I  said  in  my  open- 
ing statement,  I  believe  that  this  coun- 
try would  be  on  a  totally  different 
course,  and,  yes.  there  is  no  question 
in  my  mind,  it  was  stated  here  on  at 
least  two  or  three  occasions,  if  this 
had  been  other  than  a  Black  Congres- 
sional Caucus  budget  we  would  have 


had  many  other  Members  voting  for 
it.  That  is  a  fact. 

I  would  hope  that  those  who  did  not 
vote  for  this  package  last  year  will  be 
able  to  support  this  package  this  year. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  this  budget  makes  sense  not  just 
for  some  Americans,  but  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

a  19S0 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
ironic  and  shortsighted  in  the  extreme 
that  none  of  the  budget  proposals  put 
forward  with  the  exception  of  the  pro- 
posal by  Mr.  Pauntroy  contains  any- 
where near  an  adequate  level  of  in- 
vestment for  job  training.  It  should  be 
pointed  out  that  funding  for  job  train- 
ing is  not  income  maintenance— it  is 
not  a  subsidy  for  nonproductiveness, 
but  an  investment  now  which  will  pay 
off  in  future  years  through  increased 
tax  revenues  and  reduced  expendi- 
tures for  income  support.  We  should 
not  kid  ourselves  that  cutting  funds 
now  for  job  training  will  save  any- 
thing. We  will  end  up  adding  to  the 
deficit  now  and  in  future  years 
through  welfare  costs,  unemployment 
payments,  food  stamps,  and  other 
public  assistance. 

The  Budget  Committee  proposal 
provides  only  $4.1  billion  in  authority 
for  employment  and  training.  The  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  spending 
only  $2.4  billion  for  this  purpose.  The 
Pauntroy  proposal  includes  $6  billion 
for  employment  and  training— the 
same  level  recommended  to  the 
Budget  Committee  by  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor.  In  addition 
to  providing  training  to  unskilled  dis- 
advantaged workers,  this  amount 
would  allow  spending  up  to  $1  billion 
for  retraining,  relocation  and  job 
search  assistance  to  dislocated  workers 
and  approximately  $850  million  for 
supplemental  employment  and  train- 
ing assistance  to  high  unemployment 
areas.  The  Pauntroy  proposal  is  based 
on  the  bipartisan  Job  Training  Part- 
nership Act  which  was  approved  by 
the  Education  and  Labor  Committee 
on  April  27.  This  measure  would  re- 
place the  expiring  CETA  program 
with  a  job  training  system  which  is 
based  on  a  partnership  between  local 
governments  and  private  industry. 
This  proposal  would  aid  unskilled 
workers  to  develop  the  job  skills  neces- 
sary to  secure  private  sector  employ- 
ment and  would  also  facilitate  the 
transition  to  new  opportunities  for 
skilled  workers  who  have  become  dis- 
placed because  of  changing  technolo- 
gy, impact  of  imports,  or  other  struc- 
tural changes  in  the  economy. 

The  level  of  funding  for  employment 
and  training  contained  in  the  Paunt- 
roy proposal  is  by  no  means  an  ex- 
travagant amount.  The  funding  level 
of  $6  billion  is  almost  half  the  amount 
expended  for  employment  and  train- 
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ing  in  1979  whefi  unemplojmient  was 
only  5.8  percent  compared  with  the 
present  level  of  9.4  percent. 

Nor  does  the  proposed  level  come 
anywhere  near  to  meeting  the  needs 
of  unemployed  or  unskilled  workers  in 
the  labor  market.  In  April,  approxi- 
mately, 48  percent  of  all  minority 
youth  were  officially  unemployed. 
This  figure  does  not  take  into  account 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth 
who  have  given  up  looking  for  work. 
In  spite  of  this  catastrophic  level  of 
unemployment,  funding  for  youth  job 
training  programs  has  been  cut  drasti- 
cally from  1981  levels. 

At  the  level  recommended  in  the 
Pauntroy  alternative,  approximately 
2.5  million  participants  would  be 
served.  Yet  CBO  estimates  that  more 
than  16  million  economically  disadvan- 
taged individuals  alone  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  training,  not  counting  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  displaced  work- 
ers. Even  the  $6  billion  level  proposed 
in  this  budget  alternative  would  serve 
only  a  fraction  of  those  eligible.* 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
strongly  support  the  Pauntroy  amend- 
ment because  I  believe  it  addresses  the 
needs  of  today's  world,  rather  than 
creating  problems  for  tomorrow's 
world. 

Within  the  International  affairs 
function,  the  Fauntroy  amendment  is 
far  leaner  than  the  President's  re- 
quest. It  comes  in  at  $750  million  less 
in  budget  authority  and  $200  million 
less  in  outlays  below  the  President's 
request. 

This  is  significant  because  the 
Pauntroy  amendment  does  more  in 
terms  of  meeting  the  needs  of  the  de- 
veloping world,  which  truly  promotes 
global  security. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
asked  for  a  tripling  of  military  assist- 
ance to  Africa  over  1981  levels.  This 
myopia,  believing  that  Africa's  prob- 
lems can  be  solved  with  military  an- 
swers, is  duplicated  in  the  President's 
domestic  budget  which  also  seeks  to 
massively  rearm  our  Nation  to  the  det- 
riment of  our  social  and  human  needs. 

Africa  is  the  only  region  of  the  world 
which  has  sustained  two  successive 
decades  of  declining  food  production. 
According  to  World  Bank  estimates,  it 
will  experience  scant  growth  in  per 
capita  incomes  which  would  be  needed 
to  buy  the  food  it  cannot  grow. 

African  nations  rank  among  the 
world's  highest  in  terms  of  population 
growth.  Tanzania's  population  of  16 
million  will  double  within  20  years 
imder  present  trends. 

You  might  respond  that  these, 
indeed,  appear  to  be  serious,  even  sta- 
bility threatening  problems.  I  agree. 
Yet  it  is  the  Pauntroy  amendment 
which  responds  to  them. 

Despite  the  fact  that  President 
Reagan  is  seeking  to  triple  military  aid 
to  Africa,  he  is  actually  reducing  de- 
velopment assistance. 
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The  logic  of  his  proposals  escape  me. 
In  the  arid  Sahel  region  of  Africa,  for 
example,  international  efforts  will 
yield  a  SO-percent  increase  in  food  pro- 
duction by  the  year  2000.  Unfortu- 
nately, slich  gains  will  be  offset,  be- 
cause without  U.S.  support  for  popula- 
tion planning  and  child-spacing  ef- 
forts, th^re  will  be  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  ^pulation  in  this  starkly  im- 
poverished region. 

Obviously  population  growth  will 
affect  progress  development  for 
Africa,  ind  the  entire  developing 
world.  The  Reagan  administration 
budget  h»s  been  wholly  inadequate  in 
this  regatd,  but  the  Pauntroy  amend- 
ment tritns  unneeded  arms  sales  to 
provide  ftor  a  $300  million  increase  in 
developmiBnt  aid. 

Africa  is  a  region  already  troubled 
by  military  conflict  and  disputes.  Half 
of  the  world's  refugees  are  African- 
numbering  more  than  4  million.  These 
tragic  in<|ividual8,  mostly  women  and 
children,  ihave  been  displaced  by  tur- 
moil, wari,  and  famine.  These  plagues 
will  onlyi  be  fueled  by  the  massive 
transfer  df  arms  to  Africa. 

The  Pauntroy  amendment  will  aug- 
ment lonfc-term  programs  to  help  re- 
settle African  refugees,  and  meet  their 
continuing  need  for  food,  medical  sup- 
plies, andfthe  barest  necessities  of  life. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  might  scoff 
at  these  soncerns  as  being  too  distant 
from  the!  daily  lives  of  most  Ameri- 
cans. Africa  and  America  are  separat- 
ed by  thousands  of  miles,  but  we  are 
not  isolalied  from  the  problems  they 
face. 

Our  Nation  is  dependent  upon 
Africa  foi'  numerous  strategic  miner- 
als. We  haive  ever-strengthening  trade 
relations  with  African  countries,  and 
finally  we  live  in  but  a  single  world. 

The  Uiited  States  is  not  isolated 
from  the  problems  of  the  developing 
world,  eventually  they  will  become 
ours.  Wkit  is  not  decided  is  whether 
we  will  \H  part  of  the  solving  of  these 
troubles  c  r  just  a  passive  victim. 

Poreign  assistance  Is  one  of  the  most 
maligned  segments  of  our  Pederal 
budget,  although  most  Americans  do 
not  realise  that  it  represents  a  tiny, 
shrinking;  fraction  of  our  total  spend- 
ing. In  ti|uth  though,  I  believe  what 
the  Ame^can  taxpayer  objects  to  is 
the  legac^l  of  U.S.  funds  being  used  to 
support  tnassive  boondoggles,  over- 
priced, tot»  technical  weapons  systems, 
and  dispensing  economic  stid  as  politi- 
cal walkaifound  money. 

All  of  the  negative  aspects  of  foreign 
assistance;  are  reinforced  by  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  with  potentially  dan- 
gerous cdnsequences.  The  Pauntroy 
amendment  follows  the  mandate  of 
the  American  public  that  our  pro- 
grams ova-seas  be  humane,  sound,  and 
effective,  j 

I  believe  the  Pauntroy  amendment 
builds  the  framework  for  a  responsible 
and    effective    foreign    policy    in    an 
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interdepende  nt  world,  and  I  urge  its 
adoption.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Olio  (Mr.  Pease)  seek  rec- 
ognition to  offer  the  first  amendment 
made  in  orde  -  under  the  rule? 

Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
Michigan  (Mr.  BoNioR) 
to  offer  an  aihendment. 

AHEMOMENT  On  E3tED  BY  MR.  BONIOR  OF  MICHI- 
GAN TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A 

soBSTnxrrE  oi  'fered  by  mr.  fauntroy 

BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  lead  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan  to  tJfe  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Fauntroy: 
Section  102(a)  of  title  I  is  amended  by  in- 
serting at  the  €  nd  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(7)  The  level  of  total  tax  expenditures  is 
$273,135,000.00).' 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  le ;  me  initially  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  W  Columbia  for  offering 
his  substitute  and  giving  us  an  alterna- 
tive and  a  chance  to  examine  it  and 
eventually  tojvote  on  it.  While  it  is  not 
exactly  whatl  I  would  like,  I  think  it 
expresses  a  s^nse  of  decency  and  com- 
passion and  II  set  of  priorities  that  I 
personally  vould  like  to  associate 
myself  with  a  nd  for  that  I  will  support 
my  colleague  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

But  I  rise  m  an  issue  that  I  think 
has  been  talked  around  and  about  on 
this  floor  foB  many,  many  days  now, 
and  that  is  the  issue  of  taxation:  but  I 
address  a  particular  part  of  the  tax 
problem  that  i  I  think  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed to  dsjte  by  this  Congress  and 
that  is  the  question  of  tax  expendi- 
tures and  how  to  deal  with  the  tax  ex- 
penditure within  the  budget  itself. 

Mr.  Chairmen,  my  amendment  is  un- 
complicated knd  straightforward.  It 
would  simply  j  add  a  single  line  to  this 
substitute  toi  provide  a  nonbinding— 
and  I  repeaU  nonbinding— target  for 
tax  expenditures  of  the  amount  of 
$273  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  is  mei^ly  the  aggregate  figure 
computed  by  ithe  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  usir^g  those  tax  expenditures 
that  are  now  in  place,  those  104  tax 
expenditures  that  are  on  the  books. 

It  is  the  skme  figure  used  in  the 
budget  resolution  report  and  my 
amendment  ^akes  neither  deletions 
nor  additions.! 

Mr.  Chaimian,  the  Budget  Act  of 
1974  defines  tjax  expenditures  as  those 
revenue  losses  attributable  to  provi- 
sions of  the  Pederal  tax  laws  which 
allow  a  special  exclusion,  exemption  or 
deduction  from  gross  income  or  which 
provide  a  special  credit  or  preferential 
rate  of  tax  oi:  deferral  of  tax  liability. 

In  other  wot-ds,  they  constitute  pref- 
erential tax  treatment,  or  if  you  will. 
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loopholes  for  a  particular  group  of  in- 
dividuals or  a  particular  type  of  corpo- 
rate activity. 

They  also  represent  a  hemorrhage  in 
the  budget  process  that  we  are  strug- 
gling so  hard  to  get  hold  of. 

Since  1975,  when  the  Congress 
began  applying  the  provisions  of  the 
Budget  Act  to  limit  direct  outlays,  tax 
expenditures  have  actually  exceeded 
the  yearly  growth  rate  of  direct  out- 
lays, 14  to  11  percent. 

In  fact,  since  1967,  tax  expenditures 
have  grown  from  50  programs  costing 
$36  billion  to  the  present  level,  as  I 
have  mentioned,  of  104  programs  at  a 
cost  of  $273  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  figure  is  a  full  35  percent  of 
that  which  is  estimated  for  direct  out- 
lays for  the  same  year. 

Purthermore,  a  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study  showed  that  the 
upper  5  percent  of  Americans  in  terms 
of  income  collect  30  percent  of  tax -ex- 
penditure benefits,  with  middle- 
income  levels  receiving  the  least  rela- 
tive benefit. 

Now,  to  illustrate  that  point,  let  me 
just  take  that  5.6  percent  of  our  upper 
income  group  in  our  society  that  make 
over  $50,000  and  let  me  just  give  you 
an  example  of  how  much  benefit  they 
gain  through  tax  expenditures.  I  am 
going  to  read  a  list  of  tax  expenditures 
that  cost  the  Pederal  Government 
over  $5  billion  a  year. 

Real  estate  tax  deductions:  Of  all 
those  deductions  that  are  applied  for 
at  the  Pederal  level  each  year,  40  per- 
cent go  to  that  top  5.6  percent  of 
income  earners. 

State  and  local  tax  deductions,  54.6 
percent. 

State  and  local  sales  taxes  and  other 
deductions,  32.7  percent  go  to  that  top 
income  group. 

Home  mortgage  interest  deductions, 
31  percent. 

Consumer  interest  on  expense  de- 
ductions, that  top  group  gets  46  per- 
cent. 

Charitable  contribution  deductions, 
that  top  group  again  gets  57.7  [>ercent. 

Capital  gains  exclusion,  83  percent. 

I  think  that  I  have  illustrated  my 
point. 

Despite  the  enormity  of  this  catego- 
ry of  fiscal  activity,  tax  expenditures 
are  nowhere  reflected  in  our  budget 
process.  Once  enacted,  they  require  no 
appropriations,  and  with  rare  excep- 
tions, no  reauthorization.  Since  they 
represent  taxes  that  are  waived,  they 
are  reflected  only  by  what  is  not  in  the 
revenue  figure  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. Although  they  function  similar 
to  outlays,  they  require  no  disburse- 
ments and  are  therefore  not  reflected 
in  the  outlay  figure,  either. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  co'nsent,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.  )- 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  In  sum. 
we  have  a  pool  of  $273  billion  in  Ped- 


z 
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eral  financial  commitments  over 
which  we  have  no  year-to-year  control 
or  very  little  oversight. 

The  Congress  recognized  the  major 
fiscal  implications  of  the  Pederal 
credit  budget  2  years  ago  when  it  in- 
cluded targets  for  that  item  in  the 
budget  resolution.  Yet  new  Pederal 
loan  obligations  constitute  only  $61 
billion— and  I  use  "only"  advisedly— 
$61  billion,  which  is  less  than  one- 
quarter  of  the  budget  for  tax  expendi- 
tures; and  yet  we  have  no  control  over 
tax  expenditures  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

It  does  not  seem  unreasonable  to  me 
that  the  same  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  tax  expenditure  budget: 
that  is,  its  logical  inclusion  in  the 
budget  resolution  with  the  other 
major  budgetary  items. 

I  emphasize  again  that  this  Is  not  a 
binding  target.  It  is  nonbinding  and  it 
simply  attempts  to  focus  attention  on 
the  size  and  nature  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. Exceeding  this  target  would  not 
subject  any  bill  to  a  point  of  order  on 
the  floor  as  would  be  the  case  with 
binding  ceilings  such  as  those  included 
in  the  second  budget  resolution.  Thus, 
the  Congress  and  relevant  committees 
retain  all  their  prerogatives  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted. 

If  we  were  to  attempt  to  form  a  ra- 
tional effective  budget,  then  all  types 
of  physical  activities  should  be  made 
to  stand  congressional  scrutiny. 

I  would  hope  Members  would  begin 
to  start  to  focus  on  this  area  of  the 
budget  which  has  until  now  received 
very  little  attention  and  which  has 
been  growing  at  an  alarming  rate  and 
if  not  curbed,  will  circumvent  and 
undo  the  good  things  that  we  hopeful- 
ly will  do  in  this  session  with  respect 
to  the  budget. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  simply  like  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
statement  and  say  that  I  totally  agree 
with  him. 

In  my  judgment,  there  are  two  prin- 
cipal defects  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion in  addition  to  the  major  problem, 
which  is  simply  that  it  does  not  deal 
with  real  numbers. 

I  think  one  defect  is  that  it  does  not 
break  down  revenues  into  both  entitle- 
ments and  discretionary  funds,  so  that 
we  have  to  vote  on  each  of  those 
items. 

I  also  think  that  in  the  case  that  the 
gentleman  is  pointing  out.  we  have  a 
major  weakness  because  we  do  not 
break  down  the  revenue  number  to 
specify  what  portion  of  that  number, 
in  fact,  is  made  up  of  tax  expendi- 
tures. 

The  gentleman's  proposal  is  philo- 
sophically neutral.  It  is  politically  neu- 
tral. It  simply  lays  out  exactly  what  is 


happening  in  the  budget  and  we  ought 
to  support  it. 

D  2000 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  indicate  that 
we  accept  the  amendment  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNiOR)  and  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  willingness  to  offer  his 
budget  substitute. 

We  in  the  caucus  feel  that  there  are 
indeed  too  many  tax  loopholes  for  the 
very  wealthy  in  this  country.  While  we 
believe  that  the  $273  billion  cap  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoNioR)  proposed  is  overly  generous, 
we  believe  that  the  concept  he  pre- 
sents today  begins  to  address  the  need 
to  eliminate  tax  loopholes  and  to  have 
marginal  tax  rates  reflect  the  tax 
upon  individuals  and  corporations. 

Only  in  this  way  can  we  achieve  true 
tax  equity,  and  in  the  spirit  of  the  sub- 
stitute which  we  have  offered  as  a 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  I  accept 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Pauht- 

ROY). 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr.  Paunt- 
roy). as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

recorded  vote 

Mr.  PAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The   vote  was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  86.  noes 
322.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  98]"' 
AYES— 86 


Addabbo 

Downey 

Kilde« 

Akaka 

Dwyer 

Kogovsek 

Bailey  i  PA  i 

Dymally 

Lehman 

Brilenson 

Early 

Leland 

Benjamin 

Fdgar 

LowryiWA) 

Biaggi 

Ekjwards  <  CA ) 

Mattox 

Bingham 

Fithian 

MavroulFS 

Boggs 

Plorio 

Miller 'CA) 

Boiling 

Poglietta 

Minish 

Bonior 

Ford  (Ml) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Brodhead 

Fowler 

Moakley 

Brown  (CA) 

Prank 

Murphy 

Burton.  Phillip 

Frost 

Nowak 

Chisholm 

Garcia 

Dakar 

Clay 

Gonzalez 

Ol>erslar 

Collins  iILi 

Gray 

Obey 

Conyers 

Guarini 

Ottinger 

Coyne.  William 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Crockett 

Hoyer 

Rangel 

Dellums 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Donnelly 

Kastenmeier 

Richmond 
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Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckarti 

Edward 

Edward 

Emerson 
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Seiberling 
Shannon 
Simon 
Smith  (PA) 
St  Germain 
Stark 
Stokes 
Studds 

NOES— 322 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienborn 

Ertel 

Evans  (OAJ 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flippo 

Foley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hark  in 

Harlnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 


Udall 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Williams  (MT) 

Wolpe 

Yates 


LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Le  vitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parr  is 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Hatch  ford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 


Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbreni^r 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJi 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 


Blanchard 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  Johi 
Courter 
Dixon 
Evans  (DE) 
Fenwick 
Ford  (TN) 


Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 


Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitlaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


NOT  VOTING-24 


Ginn 

Goldwater 

Hendon 

Holt 

Horton 

Mazzoli 

McCloskey 

Moffett 
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Neal 
Rahall 
Rails  back 
Rhodes 
Stanton 
Trible 
Vander  Jagt 
Whitten 


Tk  announced  the  following 


The  CI 
pairs: 
On  thislvote 

Mr.  Dixa  i 
Mr.  Ford 
ter  against 

Mr.  PE^ASE  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to 

Mr 
changed 
"aye." 

So  the 
a  substitute 

The 
nounced 


for,  with  Mr.  Rahall  against, 
of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Cour- 


no. 
FfTHIAN    and    Mr.    DWYER 
their    votes    from    "no"    to 

amendment  in  the  nature  of 
,  as  amended,  was  rejected, 
of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded. 


r<  suit 


lis 
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AMENDMEI  T  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
CTFERED  BY  MR.  ROUSSELOT 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  j  mendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substituti    which  was  printed  in  the 
Record  o  '  last  Friday. 
The  Cl<  rk  read  as  follows: 
Amendn  ent  in  the  nature  of  a  sut>stitute 
Mr.  Rousselot: 
oiit  all  after  the  resolving  clause 
n  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

I^EVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
BUDGET   FOR   THE   UNITED 
GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 
IVEAR  1982 


offered  by 

Strike 
and  insert 

TITLE 
SIGNAL 
STATES 
FISCAL 


Sec.  101 
supersede 
Res.  50  of 
the  fiscal 

Sec.  102 
nues  is 
by  which 
enues 

(2)  The 
ity  is 

(3)  The 
$743,900. 

(4)  The 
budget  is 

(5)  The 
$1,147 


$6!  2 


I  shoi  Id 


;  $784,  >00 


0(0 


The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con. 
the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 
!  ear  beginning  on  October  1.  1981. 
(aXl)  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
800.000.000  and  the  net  amount 
e  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
be  decreased  is  $200,000,000. 
evel  of  total  new  budget  author- 

.000,000. 
level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
000. 

amount    of    the   deficit    in    the 
21,100.000.000. 

level    of    the    public    debt    is 
.000  and  the  amount  by  which 


U 


700,  >00 
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the  statutory  1  mit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  in(  reased  is  $747,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  level  of  total  obligations  for  the 
principal  amoi  int  of  new  direct  loans  is 
$63,400,000,000  the  level  of  total  new  pri- 
mary commitrrents  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal is  $74.8S  D.000.000,  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secoi  idary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  prin  ;ipal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  tot  il  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  thi  s  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  deterni  ines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ')eginning  on  October  1.  1981. 
the  appropriaU  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  ei  timated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  1  >efense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$218.200.000.00 ): 

(B)  Outlays.  M90.800.000.000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  budf  et  authority.  $16,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays, :  11,450.000.000. 

(3)  General  £  cience.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budf  et  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  i  7.000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (2  rO): 

(A)  New  budt  et  authority.  $4,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays, :  6.500.000,000. 

(5)  Natural  ilesources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budf  et  authority,  $10,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. ;  12.850,000.000. 

(6)  Agricultuie(350): 

(A)  New  budf  et  authority.  $9,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  1113.800.000.000. 

(7)  Commerci  i  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budf  et  authority.  $21,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  1 121,450.000,000. 

(9)  Commurity  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budf  et  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. :  18.650.000.000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Ser>  ices  (500): 

(A)  New  budi  et  authority,  $25,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays. :  128.200.000,000. 

(11)  Health  (Ii50): 

(A)  New  budfet  authority.  $79,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. ;  I73.750.000.000. 

( 12)  Income  i  lecurity  (600): 

(A)  Ne«  budget  authority. 
$261,350,000.00): 

(B)  Outlays.  :;25 1.850.000.000. 

(13)  Veteran^  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000: 
(B) Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  povernment  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  15.050.000.000. 

(16)  Genera)  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.   i6.350.000.000. 

(17)  Interest   900): 

(A)  Nev  budget 
$102,350,000,00  9: 

(B)  Outlays,  1102,350.000.000. 

(18)  Allowan(es(920): 

(A)  New  bud)  et  authority.  $2,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  11.900.000.000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $30,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $30,250,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget""  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

( 1 )  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$63,400,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,850,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050:) 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$22,600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370); 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 


(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New.  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  gurantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000; 

■(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off -budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 


TITLE  II— SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND 
1985 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octoljer  1. 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$701,750,000,000.  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $18,850,000,000, 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $797,400,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$701,750,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  0.  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,285,550,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$885,550,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$243,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $213,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000: 
(b)  Outlays.  $3,300,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,000,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,600,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,000,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment, 
and  Social  Serv-ices  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,450,000.00; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,000,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $74,000,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$286,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,050,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,100,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,000,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  Nfw  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000: 

( B )  Outlays,  $  1 ,800.000.000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $92,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-tl.000.000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,000,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$43,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,     $43,650,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$33,223,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $143,293,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $32,008,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$5,425,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $8,975,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $171,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$105,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $5,289,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$45,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $25,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$13,869,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $5,702,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
(A)      New      direct       loan      obligations. 
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of  total  new  budget  author- 

t^tal  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 

1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 

evel  of  new  budget  authority 

estii  nated  budget  outlays  for  eEu;h 

functv>nal  category  are  respectively 


Eased 


'  Interna  ional 


I  year 


May  24,  1982 


N'W 


Nl!W 


Defense  (050): 
1984: 

budget  authority. 

100: 

.  $241,000,000,000. 
1985: 

budget  authority. 

iK)0: 

,  $275,700,000,000. 
Affairs  (150): 
1984: 
bi^dget  authority.  $14,500,000,000: 
.  $8,000,000,000. 
1985: 
budget  authority.  $14,900,000,000; 
..  $8,900,000,000. 
Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 


1984: 
bu|dget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

,  $6,000,000,000. 

1985: 
bi^get  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

,  $6,000,000,000. 

270): 

1984: 
bi^get  authority.  $4,200,000,000: 
$3,000,000,000. 

1985: 
bi^dget  authority.  $4,100,000,000; 

.  $2,500,000,000. 
Resources  and  Environment 

1984: 
bi^get  authority.  $9.300.00(KOOO: 

.  $8,700,000,000. 

1985: 
bi^get  authority,  $8,900,000,000: 
$8,000,000,000. 
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(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $16,500,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $22,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $84,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $84,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $93,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $93,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$289,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $274,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$315,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $290,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,200,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,000,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose   Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $80,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $80,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.     $80,000,000,000. 

( 1 8 )  Al  lo wances  ( 920 ): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.     $800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.      $800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.     $600,000,000; 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$45,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$45,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$47,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$47,300,000,000. 

TITLE     III-PROVIDING     RECONCIUA- 
TION    INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Recowciliation  Instructions 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 

the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $271,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,742,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$4,905,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Eklucation 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $898,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $3,317,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $5,344,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $9,964,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983; 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,589,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$298,000,000  and  outlays  by  $441,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983: 

(G)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $349,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $1,280,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $1,133,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $1,113,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $50,922,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $64,068,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983: 


gEC.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2>  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $50,928,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$64,657,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$275,000,000  and  outlays  by  $2,757,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $89,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $103,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,329,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

(E)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $1,451,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,932,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(F)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,934,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

(G)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $2,215,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983: 

(H)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,159,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $6,084,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983: 

Sec  303.  The  committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301(A>-(H)  and  302(B)-(H)  shall 
submit  their  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget  of  their  respective 
Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  changes  re- 
quired by  such  sut>section.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  substantive  revision. 

DEFERRED  ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  304.  In  the  House  of  Representatives, 
no  bill  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983— which  exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  subdivision  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  or  new  spending  au- 
thority made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 
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Sec.  305.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section' 401(0(2X0  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

within  the  jurisdiction  .of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Sec.  306.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  reduces  projected  budget 
deficits  in  a  substantial  and  permanent  way, 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  shall  reevaluate  its  monetary 
targets  in  order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully 
complementary  to  a  new  and  more  re- 
strained fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
RoussELOT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes 
in  support  of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  prefer  to  take  that  time  tomor- 
row, but  I  will  yield  briefly  to  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  gentleman's 
yielding. 

I  take  this  time  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  Rousse- 
lot  amendment  be  limited  to  debate  of 
1  '/i  hours  tomorrow. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
author  of  the  substitute,  with  the 
Speaker,  with  the  majority  leader, 
with  the  minority  leader,  and  with  the 
whip.  The  purpose  would  be  to  rise 
this  evening  and  then  to  dispense  with 
the  1 -minute  speeches  tomorrow 
morning  when  the  House  goes  in  at  10 
a.m.  and  go  immediately  into  the 
budget  resolution,  with  the  first  item 
being  the  Rousselot  substitute. 

So  the  debate  would  be  limited  to  1  '/^ 
hours,  with  a  vote  thereafter. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  couple  of  additional  comments, 
if  I  may. 

We  have  the  understanding  that  if 
there  are  quorum  calls  or  other  items 
that  come  up  in  the  middle  of  that 
debate,  that  time  will  not  be  counted 
against  the  time  on  the  amendment;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  told  the  gentleman,  if  there 


is  a  pro  cedural  quorum  call  or  Some- 


thing ol 


that  nature  that  is  raised  on 


our  side  of  the  aisle,  I  would  be  happy 
to  move  that  that  time  period  be  ex- 
tended i  o  that  the  gentleman's  substi- 
tute can|  be  debated  for  a  full  hour  and 
a  half. 

Mr.  RpUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
apprecia  te  the  gentleman's  courtesy. 

Mr.  MCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  MjCHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  assum- 
ing that  there  might  be  some  Mem- 
bers wh  )  argue  against  what  the  gen- 
tleman s  proposing  here,  how  would 
that  1  '/4  hours  time  be  divided  between 
the  projonents  and  the  opponents  of 
the  proc  osition? 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
would  SI  ggest  that  we  could  divide  the 
time  ton  lorrow  when  we  have  a  better 
idea  of  t  he  situation.  If  the  gentleman 
wants  to  divide  it  halfway,  that  is  fine 
with  me 

Mr.  R(  )USSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
I  understand  it,  under  the  rule  five- 
minute  '  liscussions  are  in  order.  Indi- 
vidual N  embers  receive  that  time  for 
themseli  es,  and  I  would  assume  that 
those  wl  lo  are  interested  in  this  fine, 
balancec  budget  resolution,  carefully 
crafted,  will  be  here  to  discuss  it  to- 
morrow, so  we  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  tl  ose  who  will  want  to  partici- 
pate. Ian  sure  that  those  who  wish  to 
do  so  wi;  I  be  here.  Does  the  gentleman 
assume  t  tiat? 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  I 
would  sa  sume  that  would  be  the  case., 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  cooperation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I  inquire,  Mr. 
Chairman,  whether  the  unanimous- 
consent  1  equest  has  been  put? 

Mr.  R(5USSELOT.  Yes,  it  has. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  n  quest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahon  a? 

There  vas  no  objection. 

The  CJIAIRMAN.  Before  the  Chair 
entertains  a  motion  for  the  Committee 
to  rise.  The  Chair  desires  to  make  a 
statemer  t  relative  to  the  order  of  the 
consider!  ition  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments ni  ade  in  order  by  the  House  to 
the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  to  be  offered  by  Represent- 
atives hi  TTA,  AspiN,  and  Jones.  As  in- 
dicated I  ly  an  insertion  which  will  be 
made  n  today's  Congressional 
Record  )y  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee o  1  Rules,  which  was  submitted 
for  prir  ting  in  the  Congressional 
Record  )f  May  21,  but  was  omitted 
from  ths  t  Record,  it  was  the  intent  of 
the  speci  al  order  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee 0  1  Rules  and  adopted  by  the 
House,  h  ouse  Resolution  477,  to  group 
the  perf(  cting  amendments  in  discrete 
subject  r  latters  and  categories  in  order 
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to  fashion  an  orderly  process  for  the 
consideration  of  the  congressional 
budget. 

The  subje  :t  matter  of  revenues  is  to 
be  considere  d  first,  followed  by  consid- 
eration of  t  le  defense  budget.  Due  to 
a  clerical  error,  the  first  perfecting 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative JcNES.  relating  to  revenues, 
was  labeled  No.  7  in  the  Congression- 
al Record  cf  May  21.  and  the  second 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative JdNEs,  relating  to  defense, 
was  labeled  No.  3  in  the  May  21  Con- 
gressional flECORD.  The  amendments 
were  submit  ted  in  the  proper  order  for 
printing  in  he  Record  and  the  Chair 
would  therefore  advise  the  Committee 
that  those  amendments  will,  if  of- 
fered, be  considered  in  the  proper 
order,  with  [Representative  Jones'  rev- 
enue amendment  to  be  the  third  per- 
fecting amendment  made  in  order 
under  the  rule  and  Representative 
Jones'  defense  amendment  to  be  the 
seventh  perfecting  amendment  made 
in  order  urder  the  rule.  The  Chair 
would  also  i>oint  out  that  the  amend- 
ment by  F  epresentative  Wolf,  the 
47th  perfecting  amendment  made  in 
order  underj  the  rule,  was  printed  on 
page  1121C  in  the  Congressional 
Record  for  ^ay  21,  but  the  Member's 
name  was  inadvertently  omitted  in  the 
printing  of  the  Record.  The  amend- 
ment, whicl  will  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record  of  ^  :ay  24,  will  be  in  order  for 
consideratio  i  since  it  was  properly 
submitted  pi  irsuant  to  the  rule. 

The  Chai  •  requests  that  Members 
bring  to  h  s  attention  any  further 
errors  that  require  correction  in  order 
that  the  Coi  imittee  of  the  Whole  may 
proceed  in  {   fair  and  orderly  fashion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  stril  :e  the  last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  g(!ntleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
do  we  assune  from  that  statement 
that  most  o  those  perfecting  amend- 
ments are  basically  just  a  rearrange- 
ment in  ordir?  Is  that  the  main  prob- 
lem? Are  th;re  any  major  changes  in 
the  amendments  themselves? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  i  here  are  only  two  that 
were  transfers,  and  the  gentleman  is 
correct,  ther  b  is  no  major  change  that 
the  Chair  knows  of.  It  is  just  a  ques- 
tion of  getting  it  down  to  what  we 
know  is  in  <rror  and  correcting  that. 
There  is  no  mplication  that  the  Chair 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
every  amerdment  or  every  detail. 
That  is  whj  the  Chair  made  the  re- 
quest at  the  fnd  that  if  Members  know 
of  errors.  th<  y  let  the  Chair  know. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  tl  lat. 

I  might  as  i  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  the 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma      (Mr. 
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Jones),  since  one  of  those  items  is  a 
defense  item,  is  there  any  major 
change  from  the  way  it  was  originally 
printed  in  the  Record? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  none 
at  all.  The  only  change  is  as  to  the  ap- 
pearance and  when  it  would  be  avail- 
able to  be  offered. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
•  Mr.  GEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute 
amendment  before  us.  Our  Nation 
cannot  continue  down  its  current  eco- 
nomic path,  and  the  measure  offered 
by  Mr.  Obey  presents  a  reasonable,  re- 
alistic correction. 

The  economy  will  not  have  sustained 
growth  unless  we  reduce  unemploy- 
ment and  get  the  Federal  deficit  down. 
We  do  not  need  more  promises  of  a  re- 
covery that  will  occur  at  some  point 
ahead.  We  have  been  hearing  these 
promises  since  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's inception,  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  they  are  unsubstantiated.  We  do 
not  need  to  be  told  that  the  adminis- 
tration's program  has  not  been  given 
enough  time  to  prove  itself.  Even 
Reaganomics'  most  staunch  support- 
ers are  now  arguing  that  changes  must 
be  made. 

I  urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  the 
Obey  substitute  budget,  because  it 
takes  concrete  steps  to  address  the  un- 
employment and  deficits  that  are 
keeping  us  in  a  deep  recession. 

The  Obey  plan  provides  the  immedi- 
ate economic  stimulus  needed  to  put 
people  back  to  work.  In  addition  to  the 
employment  training  and  security  pro- 
visions  contained    in    the   committee 
bill,    the    Obey    substitute    makes    a 
number  of  one-time  allowances  to  ad- 
dress our  current  problems.  The  meas- 
ure creates  360,000  summer  youth  jobs 
and  400,000  college  work-study  posi- 
tions to  help  students  weather  their 
families'  financial  troubles.  Targeted 
loans  would  be  provided  for  graduate 
work  in  sciences  and  technical  train- 
ing, giving  us  the  long-term  assistance 
we  need  to  reindustrailize  our  basic 
production    capacity.    The    substitute 
earmarks  $1  billion  in  job  training  for 
the    1.3    million   discouraged   workers 
who    have    exhausted    unemployment 
l}enefits  and  who  have  dropped  out  of 
the  job  market  entirely.  The  measure 
also  would  provide  an  additional  $1  bil- 
lion to  local  governments  for  immedi- 
ate aid  with  job  training  for  displaced 
workers. 

The  Obey  budget  offers  an  alterna- 
tive to  the  unacceptable  deficits  that 
have  been  predicted  for  the  next  3 
years.  The  fiscal  1983  deficit  would  be 
below  $100  billion.  The  budget's  in- 
structions do  not  stop  there,  however, 
because  the  plan  calls  for  surpluses  by 
1986.  This  measure  has  real  hope  for 
releasing  our  economy  from  the  grow- 
ing spiral  of  high  interest  rates,  rising 
debts,  and  tight  money.  The  reduced 


deficit  would  be  reached  through  judi- 
cious spending  and  revenue  changes.  A 
great  deal  of  discretionary  spending 
would  be  frozen  at  fiscal  1982  levels, 
with  minimal  increases  made  where 
needed  for  growth.  In  order  to  raise 
revenues,  the  Obey  substitute  would 
close  many  of  the  tax  expenditures 
that  give  us  high  revenue  losses  but 
little  or  no  production.  These  include 
reform  of  the  safe-harbor  leasing  pro- 
vision and  reworking  of  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system,  both  of 
which  would  t>e  targeted  to  the  indus- 
tries that  need  assistance.  The  last 
phase  of  the  individual  tax  cut  would 
be  adjusted  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  middle-  and  lower-income  families. 
In  all,  the  substitute  works  for  tax 
reform,  not  a  repeal  of  any  needed  tax 
breaks  and  cuts. 

The  President's  program  has 
plunged  us  into  a  recession,  and  Mr. 
Obey's  plan  would  address  the  high 
deficits  and  painful  unemployment 
that  are  crippling  the  economy.  The 
current  path  is  not  the  right  one,  an  I 
urge  my  colleagues'  support  of  a  plan 
that  will  do  something  about  it.* 
•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  a  few  of  my 
thoughts  to  this  general  debate  on  na- 
tional economic  policy. 

I  strongly  believe  that  by  adhering 
to  the  basics  of  the  Reagan  program- 
by  abandoning  the  poor,  by  ignoring 
the  middle  classes,  by  coddling  the 
rich  and  by  diverting  our  best  minds 
and  resources  to  production  of  horrify- 
ing weaponry— we  may  be  committing 
economic  suicide. 

With  every  cut  in  social  programs, 
with  every  factory  shut  down  by  this 
recession,  with  every  new  nuclear  war- 
head, with  every  tax  subsidy  to  under- 
taxed  corporations  and  with  every 
moment  that  we  delay  a  drastic 
change  of  course,  the  American  econo- 
my loses  strength. 

To  all  but  the  most  ideological  or 
the  most  idealistic,  it  must  be  clear 
that  Reaganomics  is  a  disease,  not  the 
cure.  The  snowball  thrown  from  the 
peak  of  supply-side  theory  has  started 
a  swelling  avalanche  of  joblessness 
and  business  failures;  and  yet  the 
President  and  his  supporters  in  the 
Congress  insist  that  we  add  more  snow 
to  the  wall  of  disaster  sweeping  across 
the  economic  landscape. 

When  will  they  face  the  fact  that 
when  you  are  in  a  deepening  recession, 
you  do  things  to  end  it,  not  prolong  it? 
There  is  no  mystery  to  ending  a  reces- 
sion. Enough  Presidents  and  Congress- 
es have  in  past  years  taken  the  re- 
quired steps  to  stimulate  job  creation 
and  business  expansion. 

How  long  will  we  wait?  How  much 
longer  will  we  follow  a  discredited  eco- 
nomic philosophy?  How  many  stores 
will  close,  new  homes  stand  empty, 
new  cars  sit  unsold,  workers  and  ma- 
chines be  idle  before  we  act? 


Mr.  Chairman,  some  have  said  that 
our  President  wants  to  return  us  to 
the  life  of  earlier  times,  perhaps  to  the 
1920's.  I  say  that  we  are  almost  there 
now.  Today's  conditions  remind  me  of 
the  1930's.  I  just  pray  that,  either  by 
economic  or  atomic  catastrophe,  we  do 
not  regress  even  further  and  faster 
than  President  Reagan  intends  and 
find  ourselves  living  again  in  the  stone 
age.« 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 


now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Foley)  having  assumed  the  chair.  Mr. 
BoLLiNG.  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  imder  consideration 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  345)  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  345)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983.  1984,  and  1985,  had  come  to  no 
resolution  thereon. 

D  2030 

CLARIFICATIONS  ON  BUDGET 
RESOLUTION  PROCEDURES 

(Mr.  BOLLING  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.    BOLLING.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Friday,  May  21.  1982,  in  explaining  the 
provisions   of   House   Resolution    477, 
the  rule  on  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 345,  I  stated  that  category  B  sub- 
stitutes would  be  amendable  only  by 
pro  forma  amendments  for  debate  and 
the  specified  perfecting  amendments 
printed  in  the  May  21  Record.  I  fur- 
ther stated  that  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments would  t>e  considered  only  in  the 
order  specified  or  listed  in  the  rule  and 
that  that  order  corresponding  to  12 
categories  which  we  had  established. 
Those   categories   do   not   correspond 
identically  to  the  functional  categories 
of  the  budget  resolution  but  do  follow 
them  to  the  extent  possible.  I  indicat- 
ed on  page  11086  of  the  Record  that 
the  categories  would  be  printed  follow- 
ing   my    statement.    The    list    should 
have      appeared      on      page      11087. 
Through  some  printing  error  this  did 
not  happen.  Therefore.  I  am  inserting 
the  list  of  categories  in  the  Record  of 
today  so  that  Members  may   review 
them  prior  to  the  start  of  the  amend- 
ment process  on  the  category  B  substi- 
tutes: 

Categories  of  Amendments  Made  in  Order 
1.  Tax  Measures.  Sense  of  Congress  relat- 
ing to  tax  questions:  Tax  Expenditures:  and 
Strikes  Revenue  Increases. 
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2.  Defense  (Function  050):  Increase  De- 
fense, and  Decrease  Defeflse. 

3.  International  Affairs  (Increase-  Func- 
tion 150). 

4.  Education.  Training,  Employment  & 
Social  Services  (Restoration:  Function  500) 

5.  Income  Security  (Function  600):  Medi- 
care and  health,  etc. 

«.  Veterans  Benefits  (Function  700) 

7.  COLA 

8.  Administration  of  Justice  (Function 
750):  Funding  for  FBI.  Drug  Enforcement. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms 

9.  Federal  Employee  Compensation  (Rec- 
onciliation). 

10.  Transfer  amendments. 

11.  Reconciliation. 

12.  Procedural  Amendments. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr,  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  BOLLINO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask,  is  it  the  intention  of  the  Chair- 
man that  tomorrow,  when  we  arrive  at 
the  principal  substitutes  in  category  B, 
they  would  be  introduced  beginning 
with  the  Latta  proposal,  then  Aspin 
and  Jones,  in  that  order,  with  5  min- 
utes for  purposes  of  explaining  those 
substitutes? 

Mr.  BOLLING.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 
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FEDERAL  ENERGY  REORGANIZA 
TION    ACT    OP     1982-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE 
UNITED    STATES    (H.    DOC.    NO 
97-184) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes:  which  was  read  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  the 
Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Monday,  May  24. 
ltfo2.) 


□  1230 

SUPPORT  OP  THE  U.S.  FIRE 
ADMINISTRATION 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr 
Speaker.  9  years  ago,  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  in  an  historic  report  brought 
to  our  attention  the  tremendous  loss 
of  lives  and  property  in  this  country 
by  fire  and  stressed  the  need  for  Fed- 
eral participation  to  address  the  prob- 
lem. Their  findings  resulted  in  enact- 
ment of  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1974.  and  ultimate- 
ly the  creation  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration whose  mission  is  to  coordi- 
nate and  strengthen  local  and  State 
fire  efforts. 


ThelU.S.  Fire  Administration's  ef- 
forts *er  the  years  have  achieved  sig- 
nificartt  reductions  in  losses  by  fire. 
Amoni  their  major  accomplishments 
are  th*  establishment  of  the  National 
Fire  >iicademy  which  will  train  more 
than   15,000  students  this  year  with 
the  mdst  up-to-date  methods  and  tech- 
nologies available;  the  promotion  of 
the  usf  of  smoke  detectors  in  homes 
which  doubles  the  residents'  chances 
of  surv  iving  a  fire,  and  the  percentage 
of    households    using    detectors    has 
risen  f  om  5  to  50  percent  since  the 
USFA  vas  formed:  the  development  of 
improvjd  firefighter  protective  cloth- 
ing wh  ich   has  sharply   reduced   the 
numbeis   of   firefighter   injuries   and 
deaths:  the  establishment  of  a  Federal 
Arson    Task    Force    to    attack    arson, 
which  )  ccounts  for  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  y^ar  in  losses:  and  establishment 
of  a  nationwide  public  fire  education 
networl  coordinating  the  experience 
and  rei)urces  of  all  50  States  in  fire 
safety  dfforts.  The  USFA's  prevention, 
training,    and   safety    programs    have 
proven  jto  effectively  deal  with  this 
NationJ  fire  problem  but  more  can  be 
done  aild  needs  to  be  done  as  it  is  esti- 
mated ttiat  still  8,000  persons  die  from 
fire  anijually.  300.000  more  people  are 
injured  I  and   the  combined  economic 
losses  afe  a  staggering  $21  billion  each 
year.      I 

The  lleagan  administration  recog- 
nizes the  USFA  as  a  most  successful 
and  worthwhile  program  and  yet  in- 
stead of  citing  the  successes  as  justifi- 
cation t )  continue  these  fire  safety  ef- 
forts, incredibly,  the  President  has  rec- 
ommended eliminating  the  agency. 

The  1 'resident's  proposed  termina- 
tion of  the  USFA  is,  and  should  be,  of 
great  co  icern  to  every  firefighter  and 
fire  department,  professional  and  vol- 
unteer. |md  to  all  of  our  citizens  who 
benefit  from  their  services.  Firefight- 
ing  services  are  vital  to  every  commu- 
nity ani  I  all  too  often  we  take  for 
granted  the  dedicated  efforts  of  the 
men  anc  women  who  serve  in  these  or- 
ganizati«  ns.  80  percent  of  whom  vol- 
unteer their  time.  They  deserve  our 
gratitudd  and  need  our  support 
through  continuing  the  programs  con- 
ducted ly  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion. 

The  touse  Committee  on  Science 
and  Teclinology  has  reported  a  meas- 
ure. House  Concurrent  Resolution  288 
which  I  ifully  intend  to  support  as  it 
reaffirmi  our  commitment  to  reduce 
the  livesllost  and  property  damage  by 
fire  thrciugh  the  efforts  of  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  favorably  consider  this  mer- 
itorious 1  jgislatlon. 
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minute,  a^d  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks,  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  RHi)DES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
said  for  sohie  months  that  the  bottom 
line  as  far  as  the  budget  effort  is  con- 
cerned has  to  be  to  get  the  deficit 
down  to  J,  point  where  the  interest 
rate  will  g  >  down  to  where  the  econo- 
my will  bei  In  to  recover.  This  is  impor- 
tant not  only  to  Republicans  but.  to 
Democrats  also  because  that  is  the 
sine  qua  ron  for  providing  jobs  and 
getting  oir  industries  restarted,  to 
fuel  the  prosperity  we  desire  in  this 
country. 

Today  in  the  Washington  Post  there 
is  an  article  entitled  'Five  Former 
Treasury  Chiefs  Issue  Plea  for  Lower 
Deficit."  This  is  an  article  outlining 
what  five  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury  intend  to  say  to  the  public 
today.  Tho  le  individuals  are  Mike  Blu- 
menthal.  I  ill  Simon,  John  Connally 
Henry  Fo\^ler.  and  Douglas  Dillon! 
Here  is  a  si  immation  of  what  they  will 


rec(  'ssion 


say: 

Unless  the 
from  the 
rary,  interest 
high,  high 
and  investment 
low  levels, 
growth   that 
and  decrease 
in  foreign 


deficits  are  reduced,  recovery 
Tsion  will  be  feeble  and  tempo- 
rates  will  remain  abnormally 
unemployment  will  be  chronic. 
i<nt  by  business  will  remain  at 
resulting  in  little  productivity 
will   depress   living  standards 
the  Nation  s  ability  to  compete 
ma  rkets. 


FIVE 


_,  FORMER 
CHIEF  3  ISSUE 
LOWER  DEFICIT 


'. 


TREASURY 
PLEA       FOR 


(Mr.  R  lODES  asked  and  was  given 
permlssic  n  to  address  the  House  for  1 


So  lest  ahy  of  the  Members  think 
that  in  tht  actions  we  are  about  to 
take  this  W(  (ek  we  are  going  too  far  In 
cutting  Goremment  spending  or  we 
are  going  tc  o  f ar  in  raising  more  reve- 
nue, I  thirk  they  should  heed  the 
words  of  these  five  distinguished  gen- 
tlemen who  have  served  their  country, 
and  served  I ;  well,  as  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury.  T^ey  certainly  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  of  what  they  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Washington  Post 
article  to  which  I  referred  is  included 
as  follows: 

Former  CabiiJet  Officers  Plead  for  Lower 
Deficit 
(By  James  L.  Rowe.  Jr.) 
Five  former  treasury  secretaries  yesterday 
urged  the  pr*ident  and  Congress  to  slash 
defense  and  Aondefense  spending  immedi- 
ately to  prev^t  high  budget  deficiU  from 
damaging  the  economy. 

A  combinat^n  of  spending  cuts,  tax  in- 
creases and  a  one-year  freeze  on  Social  Se- 
curity, Medicare  and  federal  retirement  ben- 
efits could  reduce  the  deficit  to  less  than 
fiscal  1983  and  hold  the  1985 
$75    billion,    the   bipartisan 
statement. 
Otherwise,  t  le  former  officials  said,  defi- 
cits will  contir  ue  to  grow  and  borrowing  to 
finance  them  •  would  devour  virtually  every 
penny    of    ho  isehold    savings    and    would 
divert  capiUl  1  rom  productive  investment  at 
a  record  rate." 

Meanwhile,  ^resident  Reagan  spent  yes- 
terday mornim  [  phoning  House  members  to 
seek  support  fbr  a  budget  package  he  pre- 
fers that  is  sin  ilar  to  the  one  passed  by  the 
Senate.  The  bt  dget  package  is  sponsored  by 
House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 


$100  billion  in 
deficit  under 
group  said  in  a 
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(R-Ill.).  The  Senate  budget  resolution  calls 
for  a  $116  billion  deficit  in  the  spending 
year  that  begins  Oct.  1. 

The  former  treasury  secretaries— who 
planned  to  issue  their  appeal  formally  at  a 
news  conference  today— and  their  years  in 
office  are:  W.  Michael  Blumenthal,  1977  to 
1979;  William  E.  Simon.  1974  to  1976;  John 
B.  Connally,  1971  and  1972;  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  1965  to  1968,  and  C.  Douglas  Dillon. 
1961  to  1965. 

They  were  joined  by  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
secretary  of  commerce  under  President 
Nixon  and  now  chairman  of  the  Wall  Street 
investment  firm  of  Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn 
Loeb  Inc. 

Their  statement  said  that  fairness  is  es- 
sential and  criticized  Reagan  for  concentrat- 
ing spending  cuts  in  programs  "aimed  at  the 
poor,"  such  as  Medicaid,  welfare,  food 
stamps  and  legal  assistance. 

"It  is  now  time  for  a  wider  sharing  of  bur- 
dens—for focusing  fiscal  reform  on  the 
major  spending  programs  which  confer  ben- 
efits on  middle  and  upper  income  groups." 
the  six  said.  They  did  not  single  out  any 
such  programs  in  their  statement,  however. 
In  what  they  called  a  "program  for  imme- 
diate action,"  the  former  officials  said  Con- 
gress and  the  president  should  slow  the 
growth  in  nondefense  spending  in  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit  by  $60  billion  in  fiscal 
1985  (the  federal  spending  year  that  begins 
Oct.  1,  1984). 

"The  best  place  to  begin.'  they  said,  "is 
with  a  one-year  freeze  in  benefits  flowing 
from  the  large,  broad-based  entitlement 
programs— Social  Security,  Medicare,  veter- 
ans' benefits,  civil  service  and  military  re- 
tirement, and  other  nondefense  subsidies 
and  payments." 

After  the  freeze,  the  former  officials  said, 
some  sort  of  cap  should  be  placed  on  how 
much  benefits  could  rise  in  future  years. 

They  also  called  for  defense  spending  that 
would  total  $25  billion  less  than  the  presi- 
dent wants  by  1985,  and  said  that  taxes 
should  be  increased  by  $60  billion  by  1985. 
They  suggested  new  taxes  on  oil  and  natural 
gas  consumption  and  higher  taxes  on  ciga- 
rettes and  tobacco,  as  well  as  elimination  of 
some  corporate  tax  benefits. 

"These  steps,  if  undertaken  now,  would 
cut  the  [fiscal  19851  deficit  by  about  $145 
■  billion.  This  in  turn  could  lead,  through  less 
federal  borrowing  and  lower  interest  rales, 
to  a  further  deficit  reduction  of  $30  billion 
to  $55  billion." 

The  former  secretaries  said  "runaway 
deficits"  can  never  be  contained  if  any  por- 
tions of  the  budget  are  placed  "out  of 
bounds. "  The  president  has  asserted  that 
Social  Security  benefits  will  not  be  changed 
and  has  been  resistant  to  any  reduction  in 
his  defense  program. 

Unless  the  deficite  are  reduced,  the 
former  officials  said,  recovery  from  the  re- 
cession will  be  "feeble  and  temporary, "  in- 
terest rates  will  remain  "abnormally  high, " 
high  unemployment  will  be  chronic,  and  in- 
vestment by  businesses  will  remain  at  low 
levels,  resulting  in  little  productivity  growth 
that  will  depress  living  standards  and  de- 
crease the  nation's  ability  to  compete  in  for- 
eign markets. 


GRAIN  ELEVATOR  TRAGEDIES 
TRIGGER  REQUEST  FOR  NA- 
TIONAL ACADEMY  OF  SCI- 
ENCES STUDY 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 


his   remarks  and   Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
a  series  of  grain  elevator  explosions  in 
late   1977.  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  embarked  upon  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  (^uses  and  p>ossible 
methods  of  avoiding  future  grain  ele- 
vator tragedies  such  as  the  recent  ex- 
plosion in  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa,  which 
claimed  five  lives  and  caused  millions 
of  dollars  in  damage.  I  applaud  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Academy  to  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  reducing  the  inci- 
dence of  these  calamities,  but  I  am  dis- 
turbed   by    the    excessive    delays    in 
making  the  results  of  this  extensive 
study  available  to  the  Industry.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  appear  that  the  scien- 
tific data  and  expected  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Academy  should  be  trans- 
lated Into  new  and  safer  design  and 
maintenance  practices  throughout  the 
industry.  The  Academy  had  originally 
indicated  to  me  that  the  study  would 
be  made  available  in  October  of  last 
year,  and  yet  it  still  has  not  been  made 
available.    Although,    of    course,    we 
must    recognize    that    the    scientific 
pr(x;ess    requires    time    to    arrive    at 
meaningful  results,  we  must  also  bal- 
ance  the   need   for   refinements   and 
review  of  the  study  with  the  pressing 
need  for  Information  which  will  help 
the  Industry  to  prevent  these  disasters 
in  the  future. 

I  recently  sent  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, requesting  him  to  expedite  the 
release  of  the  study,  and  I  include  a 
copy  of  that  letter  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  24.  1982. 
Dr.  Frank  Press, 
President. 

National  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Press:  Over  four  years  ago.  fol- 
lowing a  series  of  serious  grain  elevator  ex- 
plosions, the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
initiated  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  these  tragic  events.  I 
applaud  that  initiative  and  the  willingness 
of  the  Academy  to  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  reducing  the  incidence  of  grain  el- 
evator explosions. 

I  am,  however,  deeply  concerned  about 
what  appears  to  l>e  an  excessive  delay  in  the 
final  publication  of  the  resulU  of  this  exten- 
sive effort.  The  study  was  originally  to  have 
been  released  in  Octol)er  of  last  year.  The 
most  recent  information  which  I  have  been 
able  to  obtain  indicates  that  the  study  will 
be  released  within  the  next  several  weeks. 

Dr.  Press,  J  cannot  overemphasize  the  im- 
portance of  this  report  to  the  management 
and  workers  of  the  grain  industry,  and  I  am 
respectfully  requesting  that  you  and  the 
staff  of  the  Academy  make  every  possible 
effort  to  expedite  the  release  of  this  infor- 
mation. Although  I  recognize  the  need  to 
devote  an  adequate  amount  of  time  to  this 
effort  in  order  to  come  forward  with  mean- 
ingful findings  and  recommendations.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  in  the  best  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned that  the  report  be  forthcoming  at 
the  earliest  possible  time. 


Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  this 
request.  I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you 
in  the  near  future. 
Best  wishes, 

Douglas  Beretjter, 
Member  of  Congress. 


AMENDING  THE  CONSTITUTION 
TO  CONTROL  THE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

(Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  bill  after  bill,  the  House 
has  voted  to  overspend  the  Nation's 
budget.  This  year,  the  Increase  In 
direct  and  indirect  Federal  borrowing 
will  exceed  $200  billion.  The  on  budget 
deficit  for  this  fiscal  year  alone  may 
exceed  $100  billion. 

By  resorting  to  deficit  spending. 
Congress  has  avoided  accountability 
for  its  spending  decisions.  Just  once  In 
the  last  20  years  has  Congress  bal- 
anced the  budget.  Such  persistent 
fiscal  ineptness  has  put  our  coimtry  on 
a  roller  coaster  of  high  interest  rates, 
inflation,  and  economic  instability. 

Congress  clearly  does  not  have  the 
Intestinal  fortitude  necessary  to  bring 
deficit  spending  under  control.  Con- 
gress will  not  likely  change  its  ways 
unless  it  is  forced  to  do  so. 

The  time  has  come  to  pass  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  requiring  the 
Congress  to  enact  a  balanced  Federal 
budget.  The  amendment  most  appro- 
priate to  this  purpose  is  House  Joint 
Resolution  350.  It  has  four  basic 
points. 

First,  it  would  require  that,  each 
fiscal  year.  Federal  outlays  be  no 
greater  than  Federal  revenues.  Deficit 
spending  would  not  be  allowed  for  any 
fiscal  year  unless  expressly  approved 
by  three-fifths  of  the  Congress. 

Second,  total  Federal  revenues 
would  not  be  allowed  to  grow  at  a  rate 
greater  than  the  growth  of  the  nation- 
al economy.  This  would  help  stabilize 
the  relationship  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  the  economy  that 
supports  It.  It  also  would  discourage 
Congress  from  achieving  a  balanced 
budget  through  excessive  tax  in- 
creases. Any  additional  taxes  for  the 
fiscal  year  would  have  to  be  approved 
by  a  majority  of  the  whole  member- 
ship of  both  Houses  and  enacted  into 
law. 

Third.  Congress  would  be  prohibited 
from  passing  excess  costs  on  to  the 
States  to  circumvent  the  amendment. 
States  could  not  be  required  to  engage 
in  additional  activities  without  com- 
pensation from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment equal  to  the  cost  of  those  activi- 
ties. 

Fourth.  Congress  would  be  allowed 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  the  amend- 
ment when  a  declaration  of  war  is  in 
effect. 
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In  essence,  then  House  Joint  Resolu 
tion  350  would  require  the  Congress  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  every  year, 
or  else  be  strictly  accountable  to  the 
public  for  increases  in  spending  and 
taxes.  The  vast  majority  of  voters  in 
this  country  have  expressed  a  strong 
interest  in  reduced  levels  of  overall 
spending  and  taxing.  The  ability  to 
live  within  one's  means  and  pay  one's 
debts  are  fundamental  values  of  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  backdoor  pay  raise 
which  this  Congress  gave  itself  last 
year  was  an  act  that  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  American  people. 

It  allows  a  tax  deduction  of  up  to 
$75  per  day  for  Members  of  Congress. 
The  American  people  have  asked  this 
Congress  to  lead  it  out  of  an  economic 
crisis.  In  response  to  that  request,  the 
Congress,  rather  than  tightening  its 
own  belt,  has  taken  this  action  of  per- 
sonal largesse. 

I  believe  that  we  must  repeal  that 
tax  deduction.  We  must  repeal  this 
backdoor  pay  raise.  I  have  sponsored 
two  bills  to  do  this.  Further.  I  have  de- 
clined to  take  advantage  of  this  tax  de- 
duction by  donating  its  value  to  char- 
ity. 
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NEED  FOR  TOP  SECRET 
DEFENSE  BRIEFING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Dornan) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  morning  in  the  begin- 
ning of  our  session  during  the  1- 
minute  speeches  I  made  mention  of  a 
remark  that  I  had  made  to  the  House 
on  March  24  also  in  the  1 -minute 
period  no  Member  of  this  House 
should  really  discuss  the  defense  as- 
pects of  any  of  the  submitted  budgets 
unless  he  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency/Central 
Intelligence  Agency  combined  briefing 
on  the  Soviet  military  threat. 

The  briefing  was  given  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  morning  of  May  4  and  was 
given  in  room  345,  the  Cannon  caucus 
room,  on  March  24.  and  was  given  in 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  cham- 
ber on  February  24. 

Unfortunately,  even  when  it  was 
given  in  the  House  Chamber  here  the 
doors  were  sealed  off  and  that  is  only 
the  third  time  in  a  century  and  a  half 
that  this  Chamber  has  been  used  for  a 
top  secret  briefing.  All  three  briefings 
have  been  in  the  last  4  years.  One  was 
on  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty,  one  on 
Communist  terrorism  camps  being 
built  up  in  Nicaragua  under  the  Sandi- 
nista  government,  and  the  third  one 
on  the  DIA  briefing  titled  'Soviet 
Threats  and  Military  Capabilities." 

I  would  like  to  submit  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  my  remarks  of  March  24, 
and  I  underscore  those  remarks. 


[Prom  th  »  Congressional  Record.  Mar.  24 
1982] 

Members  Should  Be  Given  Top  Secret 
Briefin  ;  ON  Soviet  Military  Strength 
Prior  i  a  Making  Decisions  on  Defense 
Budget 

Mr.  Do  iNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  morr  ing  I  had  the  second  opportunity 
this  year  to  receive  a  closed,  member  only, 
top  secret  briefing  on  the  growth  of  Soviet 
miliUry  p  jwer.  I  had  attended  a  similiar  3- 
hour  briel  ing  in  January  as  an  invited  guest 
from  the  Poreign  Affairs  Committee  to  sit 
in  with  l4  members  from  our  largest  com- 
mittee. Artned  Services. 

At  the  e  id  of  the  DIA  presentation  by  Mr. 
John  Hug  fies  last  January  I  Bske6  him  if 
the  briefii  g  could  not  be  fairly  described  as 
■awesome  '  in  spite  of  the  overuse  of  that 
word  in  nmerican  sportscasting.  He  said, 
"Yes,  Corgressman.  the  growth  of  Soviet 
power  ovei  just  the  last  year  is  awesome." 

Just  in  t  le  last  3  months  since  that  Janu- 
ary top  s?cret  briefing  the  situation  has 
grown  wo-se.  The  briefing  this  morning, 
which  for  unately  had  40  Members  in  at- 
tendance (39  Republicans  and  1  Democrat) 
adds  some  startling  new  developments  to  an 
already  inj  ane  growth  of  raw  military  might 
on  the  par   of  the  Kremlin. 

I  think  1  efore  any  of  us  considers  debat- 
ing any  a  pect  of  the  President's  defense 
package  h<  or  she  must  receive  this  Hughes 
briefing.  It  would  be  the  height  of  irrespon- 
sibility foi  any  Member  of  this  House  to 
participate  in  that  debate  without  benefit- 
ing from  t  lat  stunning,  awesome  top  secret 
briefing. 

And  I  w  ill  later  submit  in  its  totality 
a  letter  tl  lat  I  sent  to  the  President  of 
the  Unit«d  States  on  April  3  of  this 
year  sugg  Bsting  that  that  entire  John 
T.  Hughe  i  DIA/CIA  briefing  be  made 
available  to  the  major  news  media 
sources  ol  this  country. 

I  desigiated  specifically  11  such 
sources,  v  hat  is  referred  to  as  mega- 
media  or  ;ast  coast  elite  media,  but  it 
does  include  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

So  I  pre  f er  the  laudatory  expression 
used  by  Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpat- 
rick  of  "prestige  media." 

I  desigiated  those  that  should  be 
brought  tb  the  White  House  into  the 
large  Eastl  Ballroom  and  briefed  by  the 
DIA/CIA  people,  with  an  introduction 
first  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  as 
the  following:  Generally,  these  news 
organizatipns  are  referred  to  at  the 
Universitj^  of  Missouri,  the  University 
of  Columbia,  in  their  journalism 
schools  a^  covering  about  95  percent 
on  intei+iational  issues  of  what 
reaches  tke  American  people,  and  it 
would  be  the  three  networks,  our  Na- 
tion's thrfee  largest  newspapers,  the 
New  Yori  Times,  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  trie  Washington  Post;  Time 
magazine,'  Newsweek  magazine,  U.S. 
News  &  Wjorld  Report;  the  Wall  Street 
Journal;  PteS  Television. 

D  2040 
I  suggested  that  the  chief  executive 
officer  of  feach  of  these  organizations, 
together  \iith  the  delegated  copilot  of 
choice,  u^ially  the  president  of  the 
news  depi  rtment.  for  example,  with 


the  network  i 
ficer  of  the^e 
tions.  I 

the  Associated 
chief  execut  ve 
tive  officer's 
or  26.  if  you 
and  women 
room  of  the 
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begin  to 
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budget  is  so 
spite  of  thes(  ■ 
which  we 
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Record  my 
the  United 


accompany  the  chief  of- 
11  giant  news  organiza- 
cert^inly  should  have  included 
Press  and  UPI.  their 
officer,  and  the  execu- 
No.  2  choice,  and  these  22 
nclude  API  and  UPI.  men 
;ould  sit  in  the  East  Ball- 
White  House  and  at  the 
i-hour  briefing  that  most 
not  availed  themselves 
rioint  in  time,  they  could 
toge  her  with   the  President, 
I  he  Soviet  military  growth 
that  threat  is,  and  then 
tra|nsmit  to  the  citizens  of 
of  ours  exactly  what  we 
and  why  the  Presidents 
reasonable  and  so  fair,  in 
tough  economic  times  in 
ourselves. 

at  this  point  in  the 
letter  to  the  President  of 
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S  ates: 
Hof  SE  OF  Representatives. 

April  3.  1982. 
Ron4ld  W.  Reagan. 


May  21  1982 


dent:  I  attended  the  yearly 
Agency      briefing. 
Trends  and  Capabilities." 
This  was  the  sixth  consecu- 
-ongressman  that  I  received 
threat   briefing   by   Mr. 
This    year,    after    three 
evidence  and  listening  to 
igence  analysis  of  the  ma- 
of  Soviet  offensive  power,  I 
a  state  of  shock.  The  growth 
year  far  outstrips  the  in- 
been  briefed  on  over  the 
j^ars. 

.    Mr.  President,  that  there 
n^embers  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
present.   I   was   the   only, 
visiting  member  of  any  House 
committee, 
following  that  briefing, 
ether  House  members  to  go 
Pentagon    and    receive    the 
on  their  own  but  had  no 
I  he  Republican  Study  Com- 
the  rescue  and  sponsored  a 
in  the  Cannon  House  Office 
24.  I  went  back  for  the 
Hughes  briefing.  There  was 
attendance  this  time  as 
he  House  sat  in  stunned  si- 
had  agreed  with  me  at 
briefing  that  the  only  word  to 
in  Soviet  military  ca- 
year  was  "awesome." 
Mr.    President,    that    you 
this  same  briefing.  That 
budget  is  so  reasonable 
you  and  to  me.  But  what 
but  uninformed  Ameri- 
las  to  pay  the  bill? 
briefing  I  polled  my  col- 
course  of  action  to  support 
I  spoke  with— Bob  Living- 
Ray  McGrath.  Bob  La- 
Roth,  et  al.— 19  a  man, 
Soviet  threat  facU.  classi- 
be  given  to  the  American 
that    opinion    was 
with  all  55  Members  of 
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atte  idance. 


We  discussed  that  there  might  be  a  few 
specific  points  of  intelligence  that  could  not 
be  released  because  of  compromising 
sources.  However,  we  were  in  accord  that 
certainly  90-95  percent  could  be  made 
public  information. 

Since  we  are  not  talking  about  U.S.  mili- 
tary capability  or  methods  of  collecting  in- 
telligence, but  about  Soviet  capability,  and 
since  the  Soviet  leaders  obviously  know  the 
extent  of  their  own  buildup,  why  should 
only  a  few  privileged  Americans  be  fully  in- 
formed of  the  present  danger?  At  my 
urging,  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honorable 
William  Dickinson,  one  of  your  great  sup- 
porters, has  promised  to  circulate  a  "Dear 
Colleague  "  letter  with  the  signatures  of  all 
those  present  at  the  March  briefing,  asking 
that  the  American  people  be  made  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  Russian  threat  by  show- 
ing them  hard  evidence. 

If  you  so  order  the  release  of  the  Hughes 
briefing.  I  believe  that  prior  to  general 
public  release,  in  order  to  insure  proper  dis- 
semination of  the  information  and  to  pre- 
vent any  initial  skepticism  by  the  news 
media,  you  have  to  privately  prepare  the 
media  with  the  extensive  body  of  knowledge 
that  they  will  be  asked  to  transmit  to  the 
American  people. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  a  briefing  at 
the  White  House  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  nations 
■prestige  media"  (an  excellent  phrase  by 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick). 

Mr.  President,  during  previous  periods  in 
our  history,  such  as  World  War  II.  we  grant- 
ed secret  clearances  to  members  of  the  writ- 
ten press  and  radio.  The  beloved  combat 
correspondent,  Ernie  Pyle.  knew  about 
every  'Top  Secret"  operation  in  every  war 
theater  which  he  covered.  He  had  to  know. 
He  hit  the  beaches  with  our  young  men. 

Isn't  it  time  we  trust  the  powerful  leaders 
of  mass  media?  We  have  no  other  choice.  I 
feel.  Mr.  President,  that  you  must  seek 
counsel  and  professional  opinion  of  our 
■prestige  media  ■  leaders  as  to  how  to  get 
this  story  ol  Soviet  of  tensive  power  out  to 
the  American  people  so  that  your  defense 
budget,  which  I  support  100  percent,  is  per- 
ceived as  a  reasonable  response  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. 

In  order  to  counter  Soviet  propaganda 
and  disinformation,  we  must  conduct  White 
House  Top  Secret  briefings  for  the  C.E.O.s 
of  the  three  major  networks  plus  PBS;  our 
three  largest  newspapers  (the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post)  plus  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
and.  Time,  Newsweek,  and  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  Each  Chief  Executive  Officer 
should  be  invited  to  bring  with  him.  to  the 
White  House,  his  News  President  or  Senior 
Editor  or  another  top  corporate  officer  of 
his  choice. 

Imagine  the  following  twenty-two  media 
stalwarts  sitting  in  the  East  Ballroom  of  the 
White  House  listening  attentively  to  the 
Hughes  Soviet  threat  briefing:  Leonard  Gol- 
denson  and  Roone  Arledge.  Thomas  Wyman 
and  Van  Gordon  Sauter.  Grant  Tinker  and 
Reuven  Frank,  Lawrence  Grossman  and 
Dan  Agan.  Arthur  Sulzberger  and  Abe 
Rosenthal.  Donald  Graham  and  Ben  Brad- 
lee.  Thomas  Johnson  and  William  Thomas. 
Warren  Phillips  and  Edward  Cony.  Richard 
Munro  and  Henry  Grunwald,  Mark  Edmis- 
ton  and  Charles  Kennedy  and.  James  Mcll- 
henny  and  Marvin  Stone. 

I  believe  that  ■going  public  "  with  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  evidence  contained  within 
the  Hughes  briefing  will  in  no  way  compro- 


mise our  national  security.  My  colleagues 
agree.  The  Soviets  already  ■sulwlantially 
know"  (a  Hughes  analysis)  how  we  get  this 
information,  so,  I  repeat,  we  are  not  divulg- 
ing collection  methods.  As  you  know,  the 
KH-11  'Big  Bird'  satellite  handbook  was 
sold  by  U.S.  traitor  William  Kampiles  to 
Soviet  spies  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  disclosure  will 
significantly  increase  public  support  for 
your  defense  budget.  Given  the  growing 
hostile  mood  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
toward  defense  spending,  your  declassifica- 
tion of  this  information  will  provide  a  dra- 
matic way  in  which  to  refocus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  diminished  state  of  our  compa- 
rable defense  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  our  defense  budget  is  in 
danger  of  being  meat-axed  by  Congressmen 
and  Senators  who  have  not  had  this  brief- 
ing, refuse  to  get  this  briefing,  don't  care 
about  getting  this  briefing,  or  have  had  the 
briefing  but'  are  so  terrified  of  losing  their 
jobs  in  Congress  that  they  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  try  and  convince  an  uninformed 
and  skeptical  public  that  your  defense  posi- 
tions are  worthy  of  complete  support. 

The  Soviets  and  their  puppet  satellites  are 
hoping  that  we  will  continue  to  keep  what 
■they  "  are  doing  Top  Secret. 

Time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  at  your  service.  With 
Gods  help,  the  American  people  put  you. 
the  right  man.  in  the  right  job  at  precisely 
the  right  moment. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our 
mutual  heroes,  said  many  times.  ■Give  the 
American  people  the  facts  and  they'll  make 
the  right  decision." 

Let's   give   our   fellow   citizens   the   right 
stuff  upon  which  to  base  their  decisions. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  K.  Dornan. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  received  an  un- 
satisfactory response  from  the  De- 
fense Department  at  the  highest 
levels,  but  during  a  testimony  period 
before  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
the  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General 
Myers,  agreed  in  substance  with  my 
letter  that  there  would  be  no  danger 
to  the  United  States  to  release  almost 
in  its  totality  what  we  are  up  against 
with  the  Soviet  warmaking  machine 
and  what  they  have  deployed  out  in 
the  field,  particularly  in  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries.  Also,  a  very  gracious 
response  has  come  to  me  from  our 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
Jean  Kirkpatrick.  She  says  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  and  done  soon  to 
educate  the  average  American  on  what 
we  are  up  against  here. 

I  was  sorely  pressed  to  take  this  well 
during  the  discussion  by  the  Black 
Caucus  of  our  House  on  the  defense 
aspects,  particularly  when  the  highly 
eloquent  gentleman  and  friend  from 
California,  Mr.  Ron  Delldms,  was  in 
the  well.  I  decided  that  I  would  merely 
put  in  the  Record  some  of  my  remarks 
during  this  special  hour,  so  that  it 
would  appear  in  today's  Record,  and 
that  I  would  save  my  thunder  for  to- 
morrow, particularly  during  that 
budget  submitted  by  my  fellow  Repub- 
licans who  refer  to  themselves  as 
gypsy  moths. 


One  of  the  reasons  I  resisted  com- 
menting upon  the  defense  meat-ax 
cuts  in  Mr.  Fauntroy's  substitute,  the 
so-called  Black  Caucus  budget  alterna- 
tive, is  that  only  a  fool  would  attempt 
to  gainsay  much  of  the  suffering  dis- 
cussed here  by  the  Black  Caucus,  of 
not  only  their  fellow  black  Americans, 
but  many  deprived  Americans.  When 
it  was  the  turn  for  the  black  American 
to  come  up  to  bat  in  this  country.  Gov- 
ernment spending  had  reached  such  a 
runaway  status  that  free  enterprise 
was  not  pitching  the  right  balls  to  the 
black  American  family  that  had  been 
thrown  to  the  Irish  American,  the 
Jewish  American,  the  Polish  Ameri- 
can, all  of  the  immigrants  who  had 
come  to  this  country,  particularly  over 
the  last  100  years. 

And  since  the  suffering  out  there  is 
so  grievous  from  crime  and  narcotics, 
and  the  failure  of  the  public  school 
system,  just  when  black  families 
needed  it  most,  I  was  not  going  to 
quibble  with  an  attempt  by  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  are  black,  par- 
ticularly since  in  percentage  numbers 
they  do  not  represent  the  percentage 
of  black  American  citizens  in  our  coun- 
try, I  was  not  about  to  quibble  over 
something  that  maybe  many  of  them 
do  not  find  as  important,  our  defense 
budget,  as  they  find  the  social  pro- 
grams to  try  to  give  their  own  people  a 
leg  up  in  this,  with  all  of  its  troubles, 
still  richest  country  that  civilization 
has  ev«r  produced  or  even  seen  or  ever 
dreamed  about. 

However,  tomorrow  I  hope  that  my 
black  colleagues  will  listen,  and  on 
Wednesday,  to  some  of  the  discussion 
that  I  will  try  to  generate  in  this  well 
on  just  exactly  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing.  No  social  program  is  worth  any- 
thing when  the  country  loses  its  free- 
dom. 

For  all  of  its  faults,  whatever  social 
programs  the  Shah  of  Iran  tried  to  im- 
plement in  his  country,  starting  with 
the  franchise  to  vote  for  the  women  in 
his  society,  all  of  that  has  fallen  by 
the  wayside  because  the  country  has 
reverted  back  to  a  depression  not  seen 
in  that  country  for  a  century  or  more. 
I  think  that  the  defense  budget  can 
only  be  discussed  coherently  when 
someone  has  taken  advantage  of  the 
entire  3-hour  John  T.  Hughes  DIA 
briefing  and  then  dug  even  deeper, 
gone  beyond  it,  set  up  the  comparative 
charts,  with  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
in  rebuilding  the  defense  structure  of 
this  country,  and  I  did  take  note  that 
my  friend,  for  all  of  his  elocution  elo- 
quence, for  all  of  his  oratorical  skill, 
Mr.  Delloms  was  not  willing  to  engage 
in  a  colloquy  with  an  other  distin- 
guished Californian,  Mr.  John  Rousse- 
LOT.  on  one  significant  defense  system, 
the  B-1  bomber,  possibly  because 
there  are  so  many  jobs  in  California 
attached  to  that  system,  including  in 
Mr.  Dellums'  own  district,  but  mainly 
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because  I  do  not  believe  Mr.  Dellums 
has  familiarized  himself  enough  with 
this  thinking  man's  system  to  under- 
stand why  the  time  factors  involved 
with  a  nuclear  defense  system  that 
takes  11  hours  to  reach  the  target  are 
so  superior  in  keeping  peace  in  the 
world,  .as  opposed  to  some  of  the  de- 
pressed projectory  submarine^deliv- 
ered  nuclear  systems  that  he  described 
as  reaching  targets  in  only  4  minutes. 
So  I  hope  that  my  distinguished 
friends  who  took  the  well  today  to  dis- 
cuss the  defense  aspects  of  all  of  the 
various  budget  amendments  and  the 
President's  budget  itself  will  pay  keen 
attention  tomorrow  to  some  of  the 
things  that  I  unfortunately  will  only 
be  able  to  allude  to  because  they  are 
incorrectly  locked  up  in  that  overused 
classification  "top  secret." 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Rahall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SI^ECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Mabtin  of  Illinois)  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  material: ) 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California,  for  10 
minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Swift)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Weiss,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  HiLER. 

Mr.  Broyhill. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

Mr.  Wolf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  GiLMAN. 

Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 
Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 


(The 
quest  of 
traneou ; 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


;  ollowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
Mr.  Swift)  and  to  include  ex- 
matter) 


Bi  RNES. 

Si  elby. 

A]  rOERSON 


in  10  instances. 
GbszALEZ  in  10  instances. 
Erown  of  California  in  10  in- 


stances 
Mr.  AAnunzio  in  six  instances 
Jones  of  Tennessee  in   10 


in- 


Mr 
stances. 

Mr.  B3NER  of  Tennessee  in  five  in 
stances. 

Mr.  M  vzzoLi. 

Mr.  Li  LAND. 

Mr.  D'  rsoN. 

Mr.  M  JRTHA  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  R,  iTCHFORD. 

Mr.  Pi  ORio. 

Mr.  Pi  UNTROY. 

Mrs.  S  CHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  H  LMILTON. 
Mr.  C(  INYERS. 
Mr.  M  LIRPHY. 
Mr.  H  TGHES. 

Mr.  W  Eiss. 
Mrs.  Ohisholm. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN. 


SEI  ATt  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RE  SOLUTION  REFERRED 


Bills 
Senate 
taken  f^om 
under 


ind  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
of   the    following    titles   were 
the  Speaker's  table  and, 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 


tlie 


S.  907. 
1751  of 
provide 
officers, 
dential 
poses:  to 

S.  982. 
ance  of 
Orchard 
Lowell 
tee  on 

S.  1407 
States 
tory  and 
Service 
and  by 
tions  of 
title  ( 


E  oise  I 


C<de. 


ly 


b:- 


Re  3 


money 

and  for 

on  Post 

S.J. 
and 

"Nationa  I 
Week 
and  Civil  Service 


An  act  to  amend  sections  351  and 

18  of  the  United  States  Code  to 

denalties  for  crimes  against  Cabinet 

Supreme  Court  Justices,  and  Presi- 

members,  and  for  other  pur- 

;he  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 

ertain  Federal  lands  adjacent  to 

and    Lake    Shore    Drives. .  Lake 

project.  Idaho:  to  the  Commit' 

Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

An  act  to  amend  title  39.  United 

by  strengthening  the  investiga- 

enforcement  powers  of  the  Postal 

authorizing  inspection  authority 

providing  for  civil  penalties  for  viola- 

irders  under  section  3005  of  such 

peftaining  to  schemes  for  obtaining 

false  representations  or  lotteries). 

)ther  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

(pffice  and  Civil  Service. 

175.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

reqi)esting  the   President   to  proclaim 

Junior    Bowling    Championship 

o  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  flWIPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  th(  House  do  now  adjourn.   . 

The  I  lotion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (it  8  o'clock  and  47  minutes 
p.m.).  1  inder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Tuesdar.  May  25,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 

EXECtUTIVE  COMMUNICATION, 
ETC. 

Undei  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive coi  imunications  were  taken  from 


■  Defen  «, 


Pi:  'earms. 


the  Speakeif  s 
lows: 

3988.  A  letter 
tary  of 
value  of 
provided  by 
quarter  Januiry 
1982,  pursuai^t 
97-114:   to 
tions. 

3989.  A  letter 
ate  Director 
ment  and 
President, 
propriations 
bacco  and 
and  for  the 
cial  Operatio^is 
fiscal  year  1 
a  basis  which 
supplemental 
pursuant  to 
vised  Statute^, 
tee  on 

3990.  A  letter 
Capitol 
annual  report 
tions.  pursuant 
Law  88-454 
on  Appropria 

3991.  A  letier 
of  the  Navy 
al  legislation 
10.  United 
retary 

transporting 
uniformed 
tainer  pay 
cility  of  the 
tee  on  Armed 

3992.  A  letter 
tary  of  the 
tics) 
tention 

house  operation 
various 

suant  to  sectit)n 
to  the 

3993.  A 
Trans  portat 
the  state  of 
1981 

Law  96-185: 
Finance  and 

3994.  A  letter 
bia  Auditor 
spus  Attucks 
section  455(di 
Committee 

3995.  A 
Energy,  t 
ties  undertaken 
petroleum 
ments  Act  of 
1.  1982. 
to  section 
Conservation 
Energy  and 

3996.  A  letljer 
Government 
senger 
cial    report 
month  of 
308(a)(1)  of 
of  1970.  as 
Energy  and 

3997.  A  let<er 
Government 
senger 
covering  the 
number  of 
train  operate^ 
at  the  final 


from  the  Assistant  Secre- 

.  transmitting  a  report  of  the 

property,  supplies,  and  commodities 

I  he  Berlin  Magistrate  for  the 

1.  1982  through  March  31. 

to  section  719  of  Public  Law 

tlte   Committee   on   Appropria- 

from  the  Executive  Associ- 

or  Budget.  Office  of  Manage- 

Executive  Office  of  the 

trahsmitting  a  report  that  the  ap- 

I  or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 

salaries  and  expenses. 

ureau  of  Government  Finan- 

salaries  and  expenses,  for 

!  have  been  reapportioned  on 

indicates  the  necessity  for  a 

estimate    of    appropriation. 

»:tion  3679(e)(2)  of  the  Re- 

as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 


May  24,  1982 
table  and  referred  as  fol- 


May  21  1982 
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Approi^riations. 

from  the  Architect  of  the 
transmitting  the  Architect's  semi- 
on  expenditures  of  appropria- 
te section  105(b)  of  Public 
4s  amended:  to  the  Committee 
ions. 

from  the  Acting  Secretary 
transmitting  a  draft  of  propos- 
to  amend  chapter  75  of  title 
Code  to  authorize  the  See- 
to   defray   the   costs   of 
he  remains  of  members  of  the 
entitled  to  retired  or  re- 
die  in  a  military  medical  fa- 
^rmed  Forces:  to  the  Commit- 
Services. 

from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Uavy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
notice  of  the  Navy's  in- 
the  conversion   from   in- 
to commercial  contract  of 
at  different  locations,  pur- 
502(a)  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
on  Armed  Services. 

from    the    Secretary    of 

transmitting   a   reptort   on 

automobile  industry  during 

to  section    12(b)  of  Public 

the  Committee  on  Banking. 

1  Jrban  Affairs. 

from  the  District  of  Colum- 

transmitting  a  report  on  Cri- 

Park  of  the  Arts,  pursuant  to 

of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 

the  District  of  Columbia. 

from    the    Secretary    of 

a  report  on  the  activi- 

with  respect  to  the  strategic 

under  the  SPR  Amend- 

1981  for  the  quarter  January 

March  31.  1982.  pursuant 

b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 

Act;    to    the    Committee    on 

Cjommerce. 

from  the  Vice  President  for 
Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
transmitting  the  finan- 
Df    the    Corporation    for    the 
1982.  pursuant  to  section 
I  he  Rail  Passenger  Service  Act 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Qommerce. 

from  the  Vice  President  for 
Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
transmitting  a  report 
month  of  March  1982.  on  the 
per  day  on  board  each 
.  and  the  ontime  performance 
<festination  of  each  train  operat- 


Sti  ites  ( 
conce  -ned 


se  'Vices 
wlio 


transmi  tting 
to  sludy 
iperat  on 
funct  ons 
o  secti  )n  5 
'  Comm  ttee 
U  tter 
i(  n. 
the 
pursua  It 

10 


•on 
1(  tter 
raiu  mitting 


reserve 


thro  igh 
16  i( 


Corpc  ration. 


Jai  iuary 


Corp<  iration. 


ed.  by  route  and  by  railroad,  pursuant  to 
section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1970.  as  amended:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

3998.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs.  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  SUtes,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112(a):  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

3999.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  Adviser. 
Department  of  State,  transmitting  copies  of 
international  agreements,  other  than  trea- 
ties, entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pur- 
suant to  1  U.S.C.  112(a):  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4000.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Peace 
Corp.  transmitting  a  draft  of  propsd  legisla- 
tion to  amend  the  Peace  Corps  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4001.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Scout  Execu- 
tive. Boy  ScouU  of  America,  transmitting  an 
annual  report  on  their  activities,  pursuant 
to  36  U.S.C.  1103:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

4002.  A  letter  from  the  Forest  Supervisor. 
Forest  Service.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  a  public  involvement 
plan  providing  for  public  comment  by  June 
15.  1982.  on  forest  plans  in  the  White  Moun- 
tain National  Forest,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4003.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  to  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, and  section  305  of  the  Energy  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1974,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  section  607  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4004.  A  letter  from  the  Professional  Audit 
Review  Team,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
results  of  their  annual  evaluation  of  the 
performance  of  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Energy: 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4005.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Low-Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of 
1981  to  include  emergency  assistance  gener- 
ally, to  remove  certain  burdensome  and  un- 
necessary Federal  administrative  require- 
ments on  State  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Ways  and  Means. 

4006.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  a 
report  on  steps  needed  to  improve  U.S.  ef- 
forts to  clean  up  the  Great  Lakes  and  meet 
water  quality  agreement  commitments 
(CED-82-63.  May  21,  1983):  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
Foreign  Affairs,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


H.R.  5595.  a  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self -Government  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
the  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  97-512,  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


to  the  spousal  individual  retirement  ac- 
count: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  JENKINS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina): 
H.R.  6468.  A  bill  to  amend  section  168  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
quire economic  substance  in  lease  transac- 
tions under  the  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MATSUI: 
H.R.  6469.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Community 
Services  Block  Grant  Act  to  clarify  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Ser\'ices  to  designate  community 
action  agencies  for  certain  community 
action  programs  administered  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  fiscal  year  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.  6470.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  competitive  health  insurance 
program  for  meml>ers  of  the  Federal  Man- 
agers Association:  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6471.  A  bill  for  the  acquisition  by  the 
United  States  by  exchange  of  certain 
Native-owned  lands  or  interest  in  lands  in 
Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE: 
H.  Con.  Res.  349.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  honorary  South  African  consul- 
ates in  the  United  States:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 
H.  Res.  479.  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
.strategic  petroleum  reserve  deferral:  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS: 

H.R.  6472.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Montol 
Rattapituck.  Supvalran  Rattapituck.  and 
Molvarn  Rattapituck:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  6473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lin  Pang 
Su-min  (a.k.a.  Mrs.  Lin  Yi-hsiung):  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lin 
Huan-chun:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


MEMORIALS 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DELLUMS:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Supplemental  report  on 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

384.  By  the  SPEAKER:  memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii,  relative  to  nuclear  weapons:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

385.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  emergen- 
cy vehicles:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

386.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  national  pollutant  discharge  elimination 
system  permits  for  water  releases  from  res- 
ervoirs: to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

387.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  Federal  tax  laws:  to  the  Committed  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

388.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  1968:  Mr.  Kemp  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 
H.R.  2493:  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 
H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  3191;  Mr.  AuCoin. 
H.R.  3752:  Mr.  Emerson  and  Mr.  Hortoh. 
H.R.  3984;  Mr.  Whitten. 
H.R.  4653;  Mr.  Hendon. 
H.R.  4664;  Mr.  Sabo. 
H.R.  5324:  Mr.  Shamanskv. 
H.R.    5369;    Mr.    Panetta,    Mr.    Roe.   Mr. 
Won    Pat.    Mr.    Vento,    Mr.    Lehman.    Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Conyers.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Anderson. 
Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr.  Lowery  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mrs.  BouguARD.  Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Zefer- 
etti.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON.  Mr.  Hughes.  Ms.  Oakar.  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Roybal.  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
RiTTER.  and  Mr.  oe  Lugo. 

H.R.  5480;  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Foc- 
LiETTA.  and  Mr.  Whitehurst. 
H.R.  5713;  Mr.  Derwinski. 
H.R.  5752;  Mr.  Hutto  and  Mr.  Gramm. 
H.R.  5820;  Mr.  Barnes  and  Mr.  Dixon. 
H.R.  5853;  Mr.  Edgar  and  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
H.R.  6077;  Mr.  Miller  of  California.  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  6092;  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ratch- 
FORD.  Mrs.   Chisholm.   Mr.   Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Ottinger.  Mr.  Mollohan.  and  Mr.  Edgar. 
H.R.  6095;  Mr.  Roe  and  Mr.  Howard. 
H.R.  6099;  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Seiberling.  and 
Mr.  Gephardt. 
H.R.  6173;  Mr.  Findley. 
H.R.  6219:  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Cor- 
RADA.  Mr.  Pahris.  Mr.  Porsythe.  and  Mr. 

H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Holland. 

H.R.  6325:  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Benedict.  Mr.  Lujan,  Mr.  Wortley.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
HoRTON.  Mr.  SuNiA,  Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr. 
Rogers.  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr. 
RoussELOT.  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Whittaker. 
and  Mr.  O'Brien. 

H.R.  6427;  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr. 
Washington.  Mr.  Hertel.  Mr.  Green,  and 
Mr.  Fazio. 
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H.R.  6455:  Mr.  Dannemeyer.  Mr.  Lungren. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  and  Mr.  Luken. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Brooks. 
Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Coughlin.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  de  Lugo,  Mr. 
Ertel.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Foley.  Mr. 
Gaydos,  Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Hansen 
of  Utart,  Mr.  Heftel,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr,  Hyde. 
Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
McHugh.  Mr.  Madigan.  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mrs.  Smith 
of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Shannon, 
Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Wirth, 
and  Mr.  Zablocki. 
H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Ratchford. 
H.J.  Res.  431:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Guarini, 
Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Ritter,  Mr.  Smith  of  Penn- 
sylvania. Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Wilson. 

H.J.  Res.  484:  Mr.  Moorhead.  Mr.  LeBou- 
tillier.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee, 
Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Roe.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Pashayan.  and 
Mr.  Pish. 

H.  Con.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Downey.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Con.  Res.  333:  Mr.  Jones  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota,  Mr. 
Rangel.  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Frost. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Marriott,  and  Mr.  Edgar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  335:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Coelho, 
and  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343:  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Siljan- 
DER.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Bereu- 
teh,  Mr.  MOTTL,  Mr.  Volkmer,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Coats,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  409:  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  de 
Lugo.  Mr.  Skelton.  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne. 

H.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Prost,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr. 
Ratchpord,  Mr.  Roe.  and  Mr.  Weaver. 

H.  Res.  447:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mrs.  Holt.  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Minish.  Mr.  Beard,  Ms.  Mi- 
kulski,  Mr.  DE  Lugo.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr., 
Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.  Res.  456:  Mr.  Moppett  and  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky. 

H.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Shumer,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  Eckart, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr. 
Roybal,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ottin- 
CER,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Traxler,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Res.  473:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
Coleman.  Mr.  Hatcher,  and  Mr.  McHugh. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions  and    papers   were    laid   on    the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

447.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
town  of  Sudbury,  Mass.,  relative  to  nuclear 
weapons:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

448.  Also,  petition  of  the  Town  Council  of 
Watertown,  Mass.,  relative  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

449.  Also,  petition  of  Mr.  Herbert  J.  Edel- 
man.  Brooklyn.  N.Y..  relative  to  tax  relief: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

450.  Also,  petition  of  the  town  of  Province- 
town.  Mass..  relative  to  nuclear  weapons; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 

451.  Also,  petition  of  the  School  Commit- 
tee of  Northampton,  Mass..  relative  to  nu- 


clear 
on  Arme< 


weapons;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


Under 
posed 
follows: 


clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
afiendments  were  submitted  as 

H.  Con.  Res.  345 
By  ilr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 

(An  am  !ndment  to  the  Latta  amendment 
in  the  na(  ure  of  a  substitute.) 
—To  the  I  natter  in  Title  II  concerning  Func- 
tions 500j  550,  600,  920,  and  the  revenue 
level 

Punctioii 
ployment 

Increas( 


500:   Education,   Training.   Em- 
and  Social  Services 
budget  authority  by  $59,000,000 
in  fiscal  iear  1983.  by  $274,000,000  in  fiscal 


year  1984 
1985; 

Increase 
year  198i 
1984.  and 


Increase 


AMENDMENTS 


and  by  $404,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

outlays  by  $31,000,000  in  fiscal 

by   $226,000,000    in    fiscal    year 

by  $373,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 


Punctio  1  550:  Health 


budget  authority  by  $628,000,000 


in  fiscal  jiear  1983,  by  $976,000,000  in  fiscal 


and  by  $186,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

outlays  by  $3,115,000,000  in  fiscal 

by  $4,825,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

$6,526,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 


outlays  by  $854,000,000  in  fiscal 
by  $1,699,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
by  $2,301,000,000   in   fiscal  year 


year  1984 
1985 

Increase 
year  1983 
1984,  and 

FunctioA  600;  Income  Security 

Increase  budget  authority  by  $750,000,000 
in  fiscal  y(  ar  1983,  by  $1,563,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  by  $2,141,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985: 

Increase 
year  1983 
1984,  and 
1985. 

FunctioA  920:  Allowances 

Increase  budget         authority  by 

$25,481,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$25,874,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  by 
$26,074,00(  1,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  outlays  by  $3,500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983  by  $5,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  87,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Increase;  the  revenue  level  by 
$7,500,000j000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$12.300,00#.000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$16,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase'  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  by  $J6,918,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
by  $28,6871000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$28,805,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlay  level  by 
$7,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
$12,300,00(1,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$16,400,001  ,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Reductitns  to  reconciliation  instructions 
in  Title  III : 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture: 

budget   authority   reduction   by 
and     outlay     reduction      by 
in    fiscal   year    1983;   decrease 
authority  reduction      :    by 

$1,301,000^00     and    outlay     reduction     by 
$1,291,000^)00  in  fiscal  year  1984;  decrease 
authority  reduction  by 

$1,844,000^00  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$1,844,000,  )00  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

House  pommittee  on  Education  and 
Labor: 

Decrease 
$145,000,0(0 
$117,000,04  0 


Decrease 
$513,000,01  0 
$503,000,000 
budget 


budget  authority  reduction  by 
and  outlay  reduction  by 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  decrease 
budget  authority  reduction  by  $405,000,000 
and  outla,'  reduction  by  $357,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  decrease  budget  authority 
reduction  )y  $554,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 
tion by  $53  3,000,000  in  fi^al  year  1985. 


House  Con  mittee  on  Energy  and  Com- 


II 
autho  ity 


a)0,( 
Comr  littee  i 


authoi  ity 
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merce: 
Decrease 

$307,000,000 

$423,000,000 

budget 
and    outlay 

fiscal  year  1 
reduction  by 
tion  by  $498.i 
House 
Decrease 
$576,000,000 
$2,901,000,000 
budget 
and  outlay 
fiscal  year 
reduction  by 
tion  by  $7,1 

Increase 
$7,500,000,000 
$12,300,000,00(1 
$16,400,000.0011 

Committee 
Forestry: 

Decrease 
$513,000,000 
$503,000,000 
budget 

$1,301,000,000 
$1,291,000,000 
budget 

$1,844,000,000 
$1,844,000,000 

Senate 

Decrease 
$883,000,000 
$3,324,000,000 
budget 

$1,022,000,000 
$5,028,000,000 
budget 

$1,953,000,000 
$7,611,000,000 

Increase 
$7,500,000,000 
$12.300.000,00( 
$15.400.000,00( 

Senate 
Resources: 

Decrease 
$145,000,000 
$117,000,000 
budget  au 
and    outlay 
fiscal  year 
reduction  by 
tion  by  $523 
By  Mrs. 

(Amendment 
—Section  102( 

"(2)  the  leve 
ity  is  $779,200.^ 

Section  102( 

■■(3)  the 
$731,400,000.1 

Section  102( 

"(4)    the 
budget  is  $103,^ 

Section 

■■(1)  National 

•■(A) 
$215,950,000,1 

■•(B)  Outlays 

Section  201( 

••(2)  the  level 
ity  is  $781,210, 

Section  201(3J) 

"(3)  the  lev 
$758.342,000j 

Section  20 1( 

•(4)    the 
budget  is  $92, 

Section  202( 


budget   authority   reduction   by 

and     outlay     reduction      by 

fiscal   year   1983:   decrease 

reduction  by  $458,000,000 

I  eduction    by    $458,000,000    in 

decrease  budget  authority 

:  1498,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 

1,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

on  Ways  and  Means: 

bijdget   authority   reduction   by 

and     outlay     reduction     by 

in  fiscal  year  1983;  decrease 

reduction  by  $564,000,000 

reduction   by   $4,570,000,000   in 

decrease  budget  authority 

!  455,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 

13,D00.000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

4mount       of       revenues       by 

in       fiscal       year       1983: 

in    fiscal    year    1984;    and 

in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Agriculture,  Nutrition  and 


on 


bi  dget 


11 
ai^thority 
and 
in  fis 
aiithority 


in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Com»iittee  on  Finance: 

authority   reduction  by 
and     outlay     reduction     by 
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1,00  [). 


Ne'ir 
(.00 ); 


1,00 ) 


May  24,  1982 


authority   reduction   by 

and     outlay     reduction     by 

fiscal    year    1983;   decrease 

"-'•■'  reduction  by 

aiiu    outlay     reduction    by 

in  fiscal  year  1984:  decrease 

*hority  reduction  by 

and     outlay     reduction     by 


diivi     outlay     reduction      oy 
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3CHROEDER: 
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"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$229,860,000,000: 

"(B)  Outlays,  $204,092,000,000.". 

Section  204(2)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $833,821,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $890,623,000,000." 

Section  204(3)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $792,572,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $826,656,000,000." 

Section  204(4)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is: 

"Fiscal  year  1984:  $54,572,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985:  $5,256,000,000.". 

Section  205(  1 )  is  amended  to  read: 

"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

"Fiscal  year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$245,031,000,000; 

"(B)  Outlays.  $217,562,000,000. 

"Fiscal  year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$259,733,000,000; 

"(B)  Outlays.  $230,616,000,000.". 
By  Mr  WOLF:  (47): 

(To  any  category  B  amendment.) 
—In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
increase  the  amount  by  $213,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983,  increase 
the  amount  by  $490,000,000. 


In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
increase  the  amount  by  $490,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  increase  the  amount  by 
$213,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  increase  the  amount  by  $217,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  600  for  fiscal  year 

1983,  increase  the  amount  by  $273,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 

new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
increase  the  amount  by  $936,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
increase  the  amount  by  $1,770,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984.  increase 
the  amount  by  $1,625,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985,  increase 
the  amount  by  $2,885,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
increase  the  amount  by  $1,625,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
increase  the  amount  by  $2,885,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  increase  the  amount  by 
$694,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  increase  the  amount  by  $700,000,000. 


In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  increase  the  amount  by 
$1,232,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 
1985.  increase  the  amount  by  $1,237,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  600  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  increase  the  amount  by 
$242,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  600  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  increase  the  amount  by  $925,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  600  for  fiscal 
year      1985,      increase      the      amount      by 
$538,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  600  for  fiscal  year 

1985,  increase  the  amount  by  $1,648,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  reconciliation  in- 
structions in  the  House  of  Representatives, 
strike  out  any  matter  relating  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  or.  Foreign 
Affairs. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  reconciliation  in- 
structions in  the  Senate,  strike  out  any 
matter  relating  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  on  Foreign  Relations. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  reconciliation  in- 
structions to  the  Committee  on  Post  Offi<» 
and  Civil  Service  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  of  the  Senate,  reduce  (but  not  below 
zero)  each  of  the  amounts  set  forth  therein 
by  the  following  amounts,  respectively: 
$273,000,000,  $242,000,000,  $925,000,000. 
$538,000,000,  and  $1,648,000,000. 
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THE  MELTPOWN  MYTH 

HON.  JAMES  T.  BROYHUL 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
111  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982  ■ 
•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
truly  disheartening  to  see  so  much 
publicity  implying  that  the  specter  of 
nuclear  power  run  amok  looms  over 
the  United  States.  The  consequence  of 
this  Journalistic  bias,  unfortunately,  is 
to  deprive  the  United  SUtes  of  cheap 
and  safe  energy  during  a  period  of 
dwindling  financial  and  energy  re- 
sources. 

Opponents  of  nuclear  power  offer 
coal-fired  utilities  as  the  solution  to  all 
our  problems.  Coal,  they  suggest,  is 
the  safer,  cheaper  alternative  to  nucle- 
ar power.  The  statistics  do  not  support 
this  argument. 

Bernard  Cohen,  professor  of  physics 
at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  and 
past-chairman  of  the  American  Nucle- 
ar Society's  Division  of  Environmental 
Sciences,  has  written  an  excellent  arti- 
cle which  puts  the  whole  issue  into 
perspective.  In  that  article.  Professor 
Cohen  points  out  that  the  fear  of  nu- 
clear power,  fueled  by  the  media,  has 
blinded  the  public  to  the  dangers  of 
coal-fired  utilities.  The  case  he  makes 
in  favor  of  nuclear  power  is  quite  com- 
pelling, and  I  commend  the  article  to 
my  colleagues'  attention: 
(Prom  the  Charlotte  Observer.  May  9,  1982] 
Th*  Meltdown  Myth— Probabilities  Make 
Nuclear  Power  a  Scapecoat.  but  the  Cul- 
prit Is  Coal 

(By  Bernard  Cohen.  National  Review 
magazine) 

The  term  "meltdown"  has  become  a 
household  word  synonymous  with  the  ulti- 
mate disaster.  The  term,  referring  to  a  com- 
plete melting  of  the  fuel  In  a  nuclear  power 
reactor,  was  impressed  on  the  public  con- 
sciousness by  the  movie  "The  China  Syn- 
drome," and  its  implications  were  under- 
lined by  the  accident  at  Three  Mile  Island. 
Fear  of  a  meltdown  has  led  several  commen- 
Utors  to  say  we  should  depend  on  coal, 
rather  than  nuclear  power,  for  electricity 

How  rational  is  this?  According  to  esti- 
mates by  government  scientisU,  for  nuclear 
power  to  be  as  dangerous  as  coal  we  would 
have  to  experience  a  reactor  meltdown 
somewhere  in  the  United  States  every  two 
weeks.  If  that  statement  is  shocking,  it  is  be- 
cause the  dangers  In  a  meltdown  have  been 
grossly  oversold  by  the  media. 

If  one  rejects  the  government-sponsored 
studies  and  accepU  the  more  pessimistic  es- 
timates of  the  leading  antinuclear  organiza- 
tion in  this  country,  the  Union  of  Concern 
ScientisU  (UCS).  nuclear  risks  equal  those 
of  coal  only  if  we  have  a  meltdown  every  six 
months. 

Since  there  seems  to  be  a  credibility  prob- 
lem with  government  statements,  it  should 


be  und^tood  that  what  we  refer  to  as 
"govemiient  estimates"  is  actually  work  by 
scientist^  whose  research  is  supported  by 
the  federal  government— well  over  90  per- 
cent of Jthe  involved  scientific  community. 
Their  scientific  work  is  not  subject  to  politi- 
cal pressure  or  review,  although  the  official 
summaries  of  their  documents  and  the  press 
releases  fconceming  them  are  in  the  political 
arena.    J 

Since  Science  is  international,  and  its  find- 
ings can  [be  readily  checked,  incorrect  scien- 
tific information  ordinarily  is  rapidly  ex- 
posed it  the  scientific  community,  and 
those  responsible  pay  a  heavy  price  profes- 
sionally. There  is  of  course  some  room  for 
honest  disagreement  in  interpretation  of 
daU;  th$t  is  why  UCS  can  obtain  results  dif- 
fering trtm  the  government  estimates. 

The  "government  estimates"  I  refer  to  are 
from  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission 
(NRC)  d^ument  WASH- 1400.  better  known 
as  the  Rftsmussen  report.  Contrary  to  some 
press  reports,  the  Rasmussen  report  was  not 
"repudiated"  by  the  NRC.  Actually,  the 
NRC  accepted  the  report  of  a  committee 
headed  by  H.  W.  Lewis  which  said  that  the 
uncertaiities  in  the  Rasmussen  report  are 
larger  tnan  stated;  it  did  not  say  that  the 
dangers  were  greater.  In  fact,  Lewis  told  a 
congressional  committee  that  he  believed 
the  dangers  were  smaller  than  stated  in  the 
Rasmussen  report. 

The  Leivis  committees  principal  criticisms 
referred  Jo  the  Rasmussen  report's  estimate 
of  the  ptobability  of  a  meltdown,  not  to  a 
meltdowAs  conseQuences.  It  is  the  conse- 
quences of  a  meltdown  I  will  discuss  here. 

The  UCS  report  doesn't  contain  as  much 
detail  as  the  Rasmussen  report,  but  its  view- 
point caii  be  roughly  represented  if  all  con- 
sequence* given  below  are  multiplied  by  10. 
A  nuclear  reactor  is  enclosed  in  a  very 
powerfully  built  structure  (called  the  "con- 
tainmentf')  with  walls  of  heavily  reinforced 
concrete  Several  feet  thick.  This  gives  pro- 
tection a^Linst  a  wide  variety  of  external 
threats.  fThe  containment  would  not  be 
breachedjby  an  automobile  or  tree  hurled  at 
it  by  a  tornado,  by  the  explosion  of  a  large 
quantity  bf  TNT  placed  against  its  walls,  by 
an  airplane  flying  into  it  or  by  an  aerial 
bomb. 

In  a  meltdown,  the  containment's  func- 
tion is  to  contain  radioactive  dust  and  gases 
for  as  Ion ;  as  possible. 

Inside  ;he  containment  there  is  equip- 
ment for  removing  airbone  radioactive  dust 
by  sucking  the  air  through  filters  as  a 
vacuum  ( leaner  and  by  scrubbing  it  with 
chemical  sprays.  Most  of  the  dust  would 
simply  settle  on  walls,  so  if  the  containment 
maintained  its  Integrity  for  a  few  days,  the 
consequeeces  of  a  meltdown  would  be  mini- 
mal. This  is  what  Is  expected  to  happen  in 
the  majojity  of  meltdowns. 

That  is  definitely  what  would  have  been 
expected  In  the  Three  Mile  Island  accident 
if  a  meltdbwn  had  not  been  prevented.  None 
of  the  systems  designed  to  preserve  the  con- 
tainment integrity  in  such  an  accident  were 
out  of  ofleration  or  would  have  been  Jeop- 
ardized bf  a  meltdown,  so  there  is  no  reason 
to  have  ^xpected  containment  failure  at 
Three  »[lle  Island.  According  to  the 
Kemeny  pommission,  appointed  by  Presi 
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meltdown  oc  :urred,  there  is  a  high  probabil- 
ity that  the  containment  building  .  .  .  would 
have  been  able  to  prevent  the  escape  of  a 
large  amount  of  radioactivity. " 

Oreat^harm  will  result  only  if  the  contain- 
ment is  breached  shortly  after  the  fuel 
melts.  This  |s  highly  improbable,  and  ex- 
pected in  onlB-  1%  of  all  meltdowns.  But  this 
low  probability  factor  is  somehow  ignored  in 
nearly  all  public  discussion. 

In  most  meltdowns  the  containment  is  ex- 
pected to  maintain  its  Integrity  for  a  long 
time,  and  the  expected  number  of  fatalities 
is  zero.  That)  is,  most  meltdowns  would"  not 
irson.  immediately  or  eventu- 


kiU  a  single 
ally. 

However, 
the  concrete 
would  evolv 


the  molten  fuel  reacts  with 
loor  of  the  containment,  gases 
,  which  would  slowly  build  up 
the  pressure  to  the  point  where  some  gasses 
might  have  tb  be  released  to  avoid  cracking 
the  conUinfient,  and  there  are  several 
other  possible  combinations  of  failures  that 
would  lead  to  release  of  radioactivity.  In 
such  cases,  iti  is  probable  that  some  cancers 
would  be  indiiced. 

How  manyi  In  one  out  of  five  meltdowns 
there  would!  be  perhaps  1,000  eventual 
cancer  fatalities.  In  one  out  of  100  melt- 
downs there  would  be  10,000— the  number 
of  Jatalities  |we  now  get  each  year  from 
And  in  one  out  of  100,000 
there  would  be  45,000- the 
alities  each  year  on  our  high- 
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to  cancers,  in  one  out  of  100 
;re  would  be  a  few  early  fatali- 
-  -  ,lying  within  a  month  or  two 
from  direct  effects  of  radiation.  In  one  of 
500  meltdowns  the  numt>er  of  such  fatalities 
would  exceed  100;  in  one  out  of  5,000  it 
would  excee^  1.000;  and  in  one  out  of 
100,000  it  woiild  reach  3,500. 

.  kills  300  a  week 

When  all  oi  these  various  kinds  of  conse- 
quences, the  oancers  and  the  early  fatalities, 
are  added,  it  works  out  to  an  average  of  400 
fatalities  per^meltdown— the  number  of  fa- 
talities we  gei  every  two  weeks  from  the  air 
pollution  caused  by  burning  coal,  according 
to  a  1975  Nktional  Academy  of  Sciences 
study. 

Some  people  say  its  not  the  average  that 
makes  a  nuclear  meltdown  so  threatening, 
but  the  cat^trophic  nature  of  a  single 
event.  They  doint  out  that  the  deaths  from 
air  pollution  go  unnoticed  and  are  therefore 
less  frightening. 

However,  tlje  same  would  be  true  of  the 
cancers  from  b  nuclear  meltdown.  Even  the 
45.000  canceii  caused  by  the  worst  acci- 
dent—expected  once  in  100,000  meltdowns— 
would  be  distributed  among  10  million 
people  and  ofer  a  50-year  time  span,  with 
the  risk  to  ea^h  individual  increased  by  less 
than  half  of  1  percent.  The  average  Ameri- 
can's risk  of  Ideath  from  cancer  is  now  17 
percent,  so  aii  increase  to  17.5  percent  (for 
those  affecte4)  would  not  be  noticeable.  In 
fact,  the  risk  taries  in  different  states,  from 
19  percent  in  New  England  to  14  percent  in 
Kentucky  and  Tennessee,  and  nobody  seems 
to  notice  thatJ 


The  averago 
those  exposed 


loss  of  life  expectancy  for 
would  be  about  one  month. 
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overweight  person  who  gains  one  additional 
pound,  or  a  man  who  smokes  one  pack  of 
cigarettes  every  three  months! 

CAS,  OIL  HAZARDS 

Don't  forget  that  this  is  the  worst  acci- 
dent, but  it  is  the  only  one  the  news  media 
and  "The  China  Syndrome"  elect  to  discuss. 

Let's  compare  these  figures  for  the  worst 
nuclear  accident  with  the  worst  accidents 
that  could  result  from  using  other  energy 
sources  now  considered  acceptable: 

There  are  hydroelectric  dams  in  this  coun- 
try whose  failure  could  kill  over  200.000 
people. 

There  are  potential  gas  explosions  that 
could  kill  many  hundreds  of  thousands,  per- 
haps even  wipe  out  a  whole  city. 

There  are  oil  fires  possible  that  could 
create  enough  air  pollution  to  kill  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  and  perhaps  even 
wipe  out  a  whole  city. 

There  have  already  been  air  pollution  epi- 
sodes from  coalbuming  that  have  killed 
3,500  people  in  a  week. 

What  about  genetic  damage,  the  much- 
publicized  effect  on  future  generations?  The 
total  number  of  genetic  defects  eventually 
expected  from  a  reactor  meltdown  is  about 
two-thirds  of  the  number  of  cancers— the 
most  probable  number  in  a  meltdown  is 
zero,  but  the  average  is  close  to  300.  These 
would  occur  over  a  period  of  150  years  and 
would  be  difficult  to  pinpoint,  since  about 
200.000  U.S.  babies  are  bom  annually  with 
these  types  of  genetic  defects. 

Coal  burning,  meanwhile,  produces  a  large 
variety  of  chemicals  that  induce  genetic  de- 
fecU.  There  is  not  enough  information 
available  to  make  quantitative  estimates. 
but  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  these 
effects  are  less  than  those  from  the  amount 
of  nuclear  radiation  we  are  considering. 

And  then  there  is  land  contamination.  We 
hear  repeatedly  that  a  meltdown  could  con- 
taminate an  area  the  size  of  Pennsylvania, 
45,000  square  miles.  Of  course  this  depends 
on  one's  definition  of  'contaminate,"  it 
could  be  said  that  the  whole  Earth  is  con- 
taminated, since  naturally  radioactive  ele- 
ments like  uranium,  thorium,  potassium  and 
radon  are  found  everywhere— in  all  rock  and 
soil,  in  our  bodies  and  in  the  air  we  breathe. 

NUCLEAR  CONTAIIINATION 

But  if  one  uses  the  definition  adopted  by 
the  International  Commission  on  Radiologi- 
cal Protection,  or  by  official  national  organi- 
zations that  have  ruled  on  the  issue,  the 
worst  reactor  accident  would  contaminate 
an  area  of  3,300  square  miles— a  circle  with 
a  30-mile  radius— 90  percent  of  which  could 
be  readily  decontaminated  by  such  meas- 
ures as  washing  hard  surfaces  with  hoses 
and  deep  plowing  of  open  fields. 

Of  course  any  area  can  be  decontaminated 
at  a  cost,  but  it  would  probably  be  more 
practical  to  evacuate  some  areas  for  a  period 
of  time.  In  the  worst  accident,  the  evacuat- 
ed area  would  probably  be  about  300  square 
miles,  equivalent  to  a  circle  with  a  10-mile 
radius. 

In  most  meltdowns  the  cost  of  such  an 
evacuation— including  decontamination 

costs  and  lost  pay— would  be  less  than  $50 
million,  and  in  nine  out  of  10  it  would  be 
less  than  $300  million.  In  one  of  100  melt- 
downs the  cost  would  be  over  $2  billion,  and 
once  in  10,000  meltdowns  it  would  reach  $15 
billion.  Averaging  over  all  situations  gives  a 
cost  of  less  than  $100  million  per  meltdown. 

By  comparison,  the  property  damage  from 
coal  burning  is  estimated  to  be  about  $13 
billion  per  year,  so  for  the  monetary  cost  to 
the  public  to  be  as  large  from  nuclear  power 
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as  it  now  is  from  coal-burning  we  would 
have  to  have  a  meltdown  every  three  days. 

Why,  then,  have  the  media  given  such  a 
different  impression  of  the  costs  and  risks 
of  a  nuclear  power  accident? 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  our  civ- 
ilization, an  industry  has  exerted  an  intense 
effort  to  determine  its  environmental  ef- 
fects in  advance.  Thousands  of  man-years  of 
effort  have  been  expended  in  dreaming  up 
all  the  things  that  could  go  wrong  in  nucle- 
ar plants  and  in  estimating  the  possible  con- 
sequences. (In  addition,  $2  billion  has  been 
spent  for  research  on  health  effects  of  radi- 
ation, many  times  more  than  has  been  spent 
studying  air  pollution,  food  additives,  and 
other  environmental  hazards  that  are  gen- 
erally recognized  in  the  scientific  communi- 
ty as  being  far  more  dangerous.) 

With  all  of  this  effort,  some  very  damag- 
ing scenarios  can  be  developed,  although 
they  would  have  very  small  probabilities. 

NUCLEAR  POWER  NEEDED 

A  reporter's  job  is  to  get  a  story  that  will 
attract  the  attention  of  the  public.  If  public 
interest  in  a  nuclear  reactor  meltdown  had 
not  been  aroused  by  "The  China  Syndrome" 
and  Three  Mile  Island,  the  facts  recited  in 
this  article  would  have  been  dull— most 
people  don't  understand  probabilities.  A  re- 
porter trying  to  make  an  interesting  story 
out  of  it  naturally  picks  the  worst  possible 
accident— 45,000  cancers,  $15  billion  cost— to 
discuss.  His  story  says  a  nuclear  accident 
could  have  these  consequences,  but  report- 
ers and  readers  seldom  make  a  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  could  and  would. 

Since  media  people  get  most  of  their  in- 
formation from  other  media  productions, 
powerful  media  figures  from  Dan  Rather  to 
Johnny  Carson  have  been  convinced  that  a 
reactor  meltdown  is  the  ultimate  disaster. 
With  them  preaching  this  gospel,  the  public 
is  soon  convinced. 

The  consequences  are  tragic.  Surely  no 
one  believes  we  will  have  a  meltdown  every 
two  weeks,  or  even  every  six  months.  There 
have  already  been  over  a  thousand  reactor- 
years  of  experience  operating  nuclear  plants 
around  the  world,  and  twice  that  in  experi- 
ence with  naval  reactors:  and  we  have  not 
yet  had  a  single  meldown. 

Nonetheless,  as  a  result  of  the  fear  spread 
by  the  media,  the  United  States  is  abandon- 
ing nuclear  power.  We  are  thus  being  de- 
prived of  our  cheapest,  safest  form  of 
energy  at  a  time  when  we  desperately  need 
it.  Every  time  utilities  build  a  coal-fired 
rather  than  a  nuclear  power  plant,  many 
hundreds  of  Americans  will  be  condemned 
to  premature  death,  and  nearly  a  billion  dol- 
lars in  extra  property  damage  will  be  in- 
curred. That's  the  price  we  pay  for  the 
media's  exciting  story. 

(Bernard  Cohen,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  was  1980-81 
chairman  of  the  American  Nuclear  Society's 
Division  of  Environmental  Sciences.)* 


THE  ACID  RAIN  DEBATE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OP  PENNSYXVANIA 
IW  THE  HODSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  short- 
ly, the  House  of  Representatives  will 
be  considering  changes  in  the  Clean 
Air  Act.  If  ever  there  was  a  need  for 
some  rational,  reasonable  thinking,  it 
is  in  this  debate. 
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One  area  where  that  is  particularly 
true  is  the  debate  over  acid  rain.  A 
Cabinet  member  recently  was  quoted 
as  saying  that  in  some  areas  "acid  rain 
is  good  for  crops  because  the  fields  are 
alkaline,  and  a  little  acid  rain  helps  to 
neutralize  the  soil." 

Well,  that  may  be  true  someplace, 
but  to  argue  the  overall  effects  of  acid 
rain  are  good  leaves  a  big  gap  in  what 
we  luiow  about  this  environmental 
issue. 

Let  me  say  at  this  point  that  there 
probably  has  not  been  anyone  in  Con- 
gress who  has  pushed  harder  for  ex- 
pansion of  coal  that  I  have.  I  still  fully 
hold  that  view.  Economically  and  for 
our  energy  future,  I  believe  it  is  essen- 
tial that  we  bum  more  coal,  and  that 
we  move  toward  a  coal  use  policy — in- 
cluding synthetic  fuels  development— 
as  quickly  as  possible. 

But  I  believe  it  is  those  of  us  most 
intent  on  coal  use  who  must  also  be 
most  intent  on  solving  the  acid  rain 
situation.  To  ignore  it  is  to  misunder- 
stand the  need  for  balancing  energy, 
economic,  and  environmental  progress. 

We  must  be  careful  how  we  proceed. 
In  the  last  debate  we  went  to  tall 
staclts  to  solve  one  environmental 
problem,  and  now  believe  that  the  con- 
tributes to  acid  rain.  So,  at  great  ex- 
pense we  have  compounded  the  prob- 
lems of  air  pollution. 

In  this  debate,  we  want  to  look  at 
what  we  can  do  about  acid  rain.  I  have 
supported  speeding  the  process  on 
studies  now  imderway  by  the  Federal 
Government  so  we  find  the  best  solu- 
tions to  the  problem.  We  also  want  to 
consider  steps  involving  the  washing 
and  preparation  of  coal  which  helps  to 
remove  sulfur. 

We  are  not  going  to  solve  the  acid 
rain  debate  during  consideration  of 
this  bill,  because  there  is  still  too 
much  we  need  to  know  about  its  ori- 
gins and  control.  But  we  cannot  afford 
to  ignore  it.  or  fail  to  make  progress 
on  it. 

I  have  long  held  that  if  we  are  sin- 
cere and  concerned,  we  can  make 
progress  simultaneously  on  the  econo- 
my, energy,  and  the  environment. 
They  need  not  be  at  odds  with  one  an- 
other. The  acid  rain  debate  will  be  a 
good  test  of  our  ability  to  meet  this 
challenge.* 


THE  DENVER  BUSINESS 
CHAULENOE 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEinATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Neil  Pierce,  in  an  article  appearing  in 
Nation's  Cities  Weekly,  wrote  of  the 
ability  of  the  business  establishment 
in  Denver.  Colo.,  to  carefully  plan  for 
and  manage  the  growth  now  occurring 
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in  the  city.  One  example  cited,  the 
Denver  Business  Ch&llenge,  illustrated 
this  point  well.  This  newly  formed  pro- 
gram seeks  to  stimulate,  service,  pro- 
mote, and  publicly  recognize  philan- 
thropic and  other  public-purpose  ac- 
tivities of  Denver  businesses.  The  pro- 
gram was  started  by  Denver  Civic  Ven- 
tures, Inc.,  an  organization  referred  to 
in  Pierce's  article  as  one  dedicated  to 
urban  improvement. 

My  hat  is  off  to  Denver  Ventures. 
Inc..  for  starting  the  Denver  Business 
Challenge  with  an  eye  toward  civic 
duty  and  social  responsibility.  Without 
this  organization's  energy,  cities  like 
Denver  would  become  urban  waste- 
lands.* 


REAGAN:  STUBBORN  OR 
STEADFAST? 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.    MICHEL.    Mr.    Speaker.    U.S. 
News  &  World  Report's  editor.  Marvin 
Stone,  has  recently  written  an  excel- 
lent article   discussing  the   economic 
and    political    facts    that    President 
Reagan  has  been  confronted  with.  I 
commend  this  article  to  your  atten- 
tion. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Record.  "Reagan:  Stubborn  or  Stead- 
fast?"   by    Marvin   Stone   from    U.S. 
News  A:  World  Report.  May  24,  1982. 
(Prom  the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report.  May 
24.  1982] 
Reagan:  Stcbborn  or  Steadfast? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

The  President  is  under  heavy  fire  these 
days,  not  only  from  Democrats  but  also 
from  some  members  of  his  own  party  who 
feel  he  is  being  bullheaded  about  his 
budget. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  holding  out  for  less  govern- 
ment. He  remains  convinced  that  this  long- 
ing is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  elected  him  by  a  landslide  19 
months  ago. 

The  President,  it  seems,  has  a  longer 
memory  than  most  politicians.  This  was  evi- 
dent the  other  day  in  a  speech  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  reminded  fellow  Republicans 
why,  while  foes  call  him  stubborn,  he  re- 
mains determined  to  rein  in  the  growth  of 
federal  spending  and  the  mammoth  bu- 
reaucracy It  has  spawned.  Prom  his  speech: 

"liefs  go  to  the  American  people.  Let's 
remind  them  of  the  economic  mess  we  faced 
when  we  took  office  (in  January.  1981): 

'Inflation  in  double  digits  •  •  •  for  two 
years  in  a  row.  back  to  bacic: 

"First  time  in  peacetime,  interest  rates 
that  had  hit,  yes,  21.5  percent; 

"Productivity  and  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  down  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row  •  •  •. 

•'Let's  remind  them  that  in  1976  the  infla- 
tion rate  stood  at  4.8  (percent).  By  1980,  it 
was  2V,  times  as  high— 12.4. 

"Let's  remind  them  that  in  December  of 
1976  the  prime  rate  *  •  •  averaged  6.4  per- 
cent. By  December.  1980  •  •  *  it  reached 
21.5  percent,  a  200  percent  increase. 
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"Let's  1  emind  them  that  when  we  took 
office,  unemployment  had  been  climbing 
and  busin  ;ss  failures  increasing. 

""When  the  recession  hit  us,  it  was  our 
legacy  from  the  years  of  boom  and  bust,  of 
erratic  spending  and  monetary  policy  •  •  •. 

"Let's  p^int  out  that  for  all  of  this,  there's 
been  on^  overriding  cause— we've  said  it 
before  antl  let's  say  it  again— government  is 
too  big  and  it  spends  too  much  money. 

"In  the  past  10  years,  federal  spending  tri- 
pled. 

"In  thellast  five  years,  federal  taxes  dou- 
bled, largf  ly  because  of  the  growth  of  social 
programsj  In  1950,  social  programs  cost  the 
taxpayers!  12  billion  dollars;  in  1980,  nearly 
300  billioil  dollars— an  increase  of  an  incred- 
ible 2,30(1  percent.  In  that  same  period, 
prices  roje  by  278  percent.  So  real  social 
spending  vas  actually  5^^  times  higher  than 
in  1950. 

"By  198 ),  1  out  of  every  3  American  fami- 
lies was  i>ceiving  federal  assistance  of  one 
sort  or  ai  other— 1  out  of  every  3  families. 
The  budget  for  the  E>epartment  of  Health 
and  Hunan  Services— 250  billion  dollars, 
roughly— he  third-largest  budget  in  the 
world,  ex(  ceded  only  by  the  total  budgets  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

"Take  j  ist  one  social  program  as  an  illus- 
tration; Si  xteen  years  ago,  we  were  spending 
65  millioi  dollars  on  food  stamps— 65  mil- 
lion doUa-s;  in  1981,  we  spent  ir.3  billion 
dollars.  "I  hat's' an  increase  of  over  16,000 
percent  *  '  '. 

"Now,  ii  iclude  in  this  picture  the  interest 
payments  on  our  tremendous  federal  debt 
that  •  •  •  reached  more  than  a  trillion  dol- 
lars last  y  ;ar.  The  yearly  interest  payments 
are  100  bi:  lion  dollars,  and  that's  as  much  as 
the  entire  federal  budget  was  just  20  years 
ago  •  *  *. 

"In  fact  if  you  take  the  cost  of  automatic 
spending  increases  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams, adl  them  to  the  interest  payments 
and  the  f  tderal  debt  and  the  other  uncon- 
troUables.  and  it  means  that  70  percent  of 
the  entir4  federal  budget  is  made  up  of 
items  ove*  which  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministrati  )n  are  supposed  to  have  no  con- 
trol. I  woi  ider  how  some  of  you  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  feel  if  you  were  told  to 
rescue  a  i  inking  business,  but  only  on  the 
condition  |that  you  could  work  with  30  per- 
cent of  that  business's  budget  and  the  other 
70  percent  was  off  limite. 

"So  I  tl ink  you  can  begin  to  understand 
the  diff ici  Ity  of  halting  the  kind  of  momen- 
tum built  jp  by  the  federal  spending  jugger- 
naut over  ;he  past  few  decades." 

Pacts  aid  figures  such  as  those  make  it 
easier  to  understand  why  Mr.  Reagan  is 
standing  f  rm.« 


MAJ.  <  JEN.  JOHN  B.  CONAWAY 



HOH.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KENTUCKY 

IN  th4  house  op  representatives 
Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  1  lAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  111  ;e  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  the 
achieven^ents  of  Maj.  Gen.  John  B. 
ConawaM.  a  Kentuckian.  who  serves  as 
the  Dirfector  of  the  Air  National 
Guard  ol  the  United  States. 

John  las  over  26  years  of  military 
service,  bicluding  11  years  on  active 
duty  in  i  lir  Defense  Command.  Tacti- 
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cal  Air  Corr  mand.  Pacific  Air  Forces, 
and  the  Nat  lonal  Guard  Bureau.  John 
has  also  ser/ed  as  both  an  operations 
officer  and  commander  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Air  Ni  .tional  Guard. 

In  General  Conaway's  distinguished 
career,  he  ^as  been  the  recipient  of 
numerous  (wards  and  decorations, 
among  then^  the  Legion  of  Merit,  nu- 
merous Armed  Forces  medals,  and  the 
Kentucky  Distinguished  Service 
Medal. 

I  commend  Maj.  Gen.  Conaway  for 
his  contribution  and  service  to  his 
country.* 


HON. 


PLAYINO  GAMES  WITH  THE 
BUDGET 


STEPHEN  LNEAL 


0  P"  NORTH  CAROLINA 

in  the  ho  use  of  representatives 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  NEAlii.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  pro- 
ceed with  di^ussion  of  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  we  are  somewhat  mysti- 
fied by  the  ;ames  the  White  House  is 
playing. 

During  the  weekend.  I  heard  via 
radio  that  i  he  President  was  urging 
listeners  to  his  radio  "chat"  to  get 
behind  an  unspecified  "bipartisan" 
budget  plan  because  it  would  reduce 
the  huge  deficit.  He  apparently  ne- 
glected to  si.y  that  the  'huge  deficit" 
to  which  hi  referred  was  that  pro- 
posed in  his  own  budget,  recommenda- 
tions. So  fai  as  I  know,  there  is  not  a 
single  budgi>t  proposal  anywhere  in 
Congress  thj  ,t  would  not  lower  the  def- 
icit of  the  president's  budget,  which 
he  insisted  jwas  exactly  the  medicine 
the  economy  needed. 

The  Presi(lent  of  late  has  been  very 
difficult  to  pin  down  on  budgetary 
matters.  His  surrogates,  when  they  ad- 
dress these  issues  at  all.  speak  without 
specificity.  On  May  7,  for  instance. 
Deputy  Presp  Secretary  Larry  Speakes 
engaged  in  ijhe  following  colloquy,  ac- 
cording to  tl^e  Wall  Street  Journal: 
NdtABLE  <Sc  Quotable 

From  a  While  House  press  briefing  May  7 
with  press  secretary  Larry  Speakes.  The 
questions  weit  initiated  by  John  Lofton, 
editor  of  Consirvatit>e  Digest: 

Q:  Larry,  d^  you  think  the  administra- 
tion's economic  policy  is  coherent? 

Mr.  Speakes:  Yes. 

Q:  Let  me  aik  you  for  openers  about  The 
Wall  Street  Journal's  lead  editorial  this 
morning  that! the  President  has  bought  a 
"pig  in  a  poker  with  this  Etomenicl  compro- 
mise. Which  are  the  Uxes  that  are  to  be 
raised  to  produce  the  »95  billion  over  the 
next  three  years? 

Speakes:  Welhaven't  decided. 

Q:  But  the  |40  billion  in  so-called  Social 
Security  savinfts,  will  this  come  from  more 
taxes  or  spending  cuts? 

Speakes:  Th«  commission  will  decide  that. 

Q:  The  President  said  yesterday,  I  believe, 
that  none  of  i  he  new  taxes  that  are  being 
considered  of  the  $95  billion  will  be  the 
kinds  of  thing  i  that  wiU  impinge  on  the  in- 
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centive  features  of  his  business  and  individ- 
ual tax  cuts. 

Speakes:  That's  true. 

Q:  What  are  the  kinds  of  taxes  that  might 
not  impinge  on  business  or  individual  incen- 
tives? 

Speakes:  Loophole  closings  and  base- 
broadening. 

Q:  Where?  Taxes  on  what? 

Speakes:  We'll  find  some  places  for  people 
who  haven't  been  paying  taxes  that  ought 
to  be  paying  taxes  and  we'll  put  the  pinch 
on  them. 

Q;  Finally,  the  President  says  that  the 
compromise— the  Domenici  compromise- 
will  bring  down  the  growth  in  federal  spend- 
ing. Do  you  have  those  figures  as  to  what 
the  growth  rates  will  be? 

Speakes:  Yes.  What  we  have  is  a  $416  defi- 
cit reduction  package. 

Q:  No.  $416  billion. 

Speakes;  $416  billion  deficit  reduction 
over  three  years. 

Q:  In  other  words,  the  Domenici  compro- 
mise would  bring  the  rate  down  from  what 
to  what?  What  would  it— what  are  the  fig- 
ures? 

Speakes;  I  just  had  those  figures— but  we 
can  surely  figure  what,  if  we  do  nothing, 
what  it  will  do.  We  figure  if  you  do  nothing, 
it  would  be  $416  billion  versus  about— what 
is  it— $42  billion  that  we  figure  to  reduce  it 
to?  That 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  critical  times 
in  the  lives  of  all  Americans,  especially 
the  millions  who  are  suffering  eco- 
nomic hardship  because  of  the  reces- 
sion and  high  interest  rates  caused  by 
the  budget  deficit.  It  would  be  most 
useful  if  we  had  a  clearer  explanation 
of  the  President's  ideas  than  those  put 
forth  by  Mr.  Speakes  on  this  occa- 
sion.* 


RESPECTED       EDUCATOR       COM- 
PLETES 48  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Adam 
L.  Hoynoski  is  completing  48  years  of 
service  in  the  public  school  systems  of 
Pennsylvania,  15  years  as  superintend- 
ent of  the  school  district  in  Old  Forge, 
the  community  where  he  was  born  and 
reared.  His  has  been  a  long  and  fine 
professional  career,  one  that  men  and 
women  at  every  level  of  society  can 
well  admire. 

Mr.  Hoynoski  himself  attended  ele- 
mentary school  and  high  school  in  Old 
Forge,  the  community  to  which  his 
life's  work  has  been  dedicated.  He  was 
the  oldest  of  seven  children  of  the  late 
Stanley  and  Nora  Hoynoski,  and  is 
married  to  the  former  Josephine 
Regula,  also  a  native  of  Old  Forge. 

He  began  teaching  at  the  elementa- 
ry level  in  1934  and  after  4  years  was 
appointed  principal  of  Sussex  School. 
In  1960.  Mr.  Hoynoski  was  appointed 
principal  of  a  new  central  elementary 
school  and  was  responsible  for  reorga- 
nizing and  consolidating  six  separate 
schools  into  a  single  unit. 
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It  was  in  1967  that  he  became  super- 
intendent of  the  Old  Forge  School 
District,  and  he  has  served  in  that  po- 
sition until  the  present  time,  always 
with  distinction. 

Mr.  Hoynoski  will  soon  be  honored 
at  a  testimonial  by  his  professional 
colleagues  and  fellow  workers.  His  ex- 
ample should  be  held  up  for  everyone, 
I  believe,  for  it  is  remarkable— individ- 
uals like  Adam  Hoynoski  who  have 
shepherded  and  preserved  our  Na- 
tion's great  public  school  systems 
down  through  the  years. 

Adam  Hoynoski's  life  has  been  com- 
mited  to  educating  the  youth  of  his 
own  community.  There  can  be  no  finer 
purpose  for  any  of  us,  and  no  finer  ac- 
complishment.* 


RIGHT-TO-WORK  ON  FEDERAL 
BASES  IN  RIGHT-TO-WORK 
STATES  MUST  BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  ROBIN  L  BEARD 

OP  "TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Tennes- 
see, my  home  State,  is  proud  of  its 
right-to-work  law.  It  is  a  law  favored 
by  the  overwhelming  majority  of  Ten- 
nesseans  who  work  for  a  living  and  it 
must  and  will  be  preserved. 

But  the  distinct  possibility  exists 
that  the  Tennessee  right-to-work  law 
may  be  held  to  be  inapplicable  on  Fed- 
eral installations  such  as  military 
bases  for  those  civilian  workers  who 
work  under  private  contract  there.  A 
Federal  court  has  ruled  that  State 
right-to-work  laws  may  not  apply  on 
Federal  bases,  even  though  the  Feder- 
al Government  itself  forbids  union 
shop  contracts  for  Federal  workers. 
The  case  is  now  before  the  Supreme 
Court  and  we  must  all  hope  that  the 
Supreme  Court  goes  with  common- 
sense  and  upholds  the  right  of  private 
workers  in  right-to-work  States  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they 
wish  to  join  a  union,  even  if  they  work 
under  contract  on  a  Federal  enclave. 

I  have  written  the  President,  howev- 
er, asking  that  the  Justice  Department 
express  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  posi- 
tion of  this  administration  in  support 
of  right-to-work  on  Federal  installa- 
tions in  right-to-work  States. 

I  am  including  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  Federal  Times  that  cogently 
describes  the  situation  we  face: 

Deciding  the  Right  To  Not  Join 
(By  Kurt  Koenig) 

Her  Majesty's  Navy  had  a  slight  labor 
problem  when  it  steamed  up  for  war  and  set 
sail  for  the  Falkland  Islands  several  weeks 
ago.  A  committee  of  English  trade  union 
bosses  refused  to  allow  civilian  jet  engine 
mechanics  to  work  over  a  weekend  to  recon- 
dition Pegasus  jet  engines  for  the  Royal 
Navy's  Harrier  jump  jets. 

Poor,  tired  old  Albion,  that  once  sceptered 
isle.  While  the  rest  of  the  country's  spurs 
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were  hot  for  one  more  rush  into  the  breach 
(For  God.  England  and  Harry!)  a  conunittee 
of  mutton-stuffed  feather  bedders  took  a 
walk  (I'm  all  right.  Jack).  Talk  about  cast- 
ing swine  before  earls. 

It  couldn't  happen  here,  right? 
Wrong.  It  will  happen  here  unless  some- 
one in  the  White  House  (are  you  listening. 
Big  Red?)  wakes  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
same  administration  that  brought  us  the  de- 
fenestration of  PATCO  is  about  to  take  a 
100-meter  swan  dive  for  big  labor. 

The  issue  is  the  validity  of  state  right-to- 
work  laws  on  federal  installations.  The  bat- 
tleground, for  now.  is  the  Supreme  Court. 
But  if  the  rteople  around  Ronald  Reagan  go 
through  with  the  belly  whopper  they  have 
been  training  for  in  the  back  corridors  of 
the  Pentagon,  the  NLRB.  suid  the  Justice 
Department,  Uncle  Sam's  military  could 
some  day  find  itself  on  a  shooting  battle- 
ground, sucking  the  same  parched  wind  as 
did  John  Bull's  carrier  pilots. 

Sorry,  this  union  shop  closed  for  the  dura- 
tion. Take  your  jet  engine  over  to  Joe's 
Body  and  Radiator. 

Federal  law  not  only  forbids  federal  work- 
ers to  strike,  but  also  bars  forcing  federal 
workers  to  join  unions  to  begin  with.  But 
these  safeguards  against  union  muscle  do 
not  cover  the  employees  of  contractors  on 
federal  installations.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  that  Casper  (Butter  Knife)  Weinberg- 
er and  Variable  David  Stockman  agree  on.  it 
is  that  more  federal  jobs  ought  to  go  to 
feather  merchant  civilian  contractors. 

So  it  is  easy  to  foresee  the  day  when  a 
committee  is  going  to  decide  that  working  to 
the  rule  is  more  important  than  keeping  our 
planes  flying.  If  you  insist  on  a  real  exam- 
ple, take  Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  Fla.  Which 
brings  us  back  to  the  case  pending  before 
the  Supreme  Court,  Lord  v.  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers,  and 
Reagan's  Interagency  Olympic  high  divers. 

The  issue  in  the  Lord  case  is  simple  to  ev- 
eryone but  the  judges  and  the  high  divers 
who  are  lobbying  the  White  House  to  "give 
one  to  Big  Labor." 

The  State  of  Florida,  like  19  other  states, 
has  a  right-to-work  law,  which  basically 
means  that  people  like  Robert  Lord  can 
decide  for  themselves  whether  or  not  they 
want  to  join  a  union.  Just  as  in  the  federal 
civil  service,  there  are  no  union  shops  in 
Florida. 

Or  almost  none.  Thinking  it  saw  a  loop- 
hole in  the  Florida  statute.  IBEW  muscles 
RCA  (for  whom  Lord  works).  General  Dy- 
namics and  other  big  aerospace  and  defense 
contractors  at  Patrick  AFB  and  Kennedy 
Space  Center  into  signing  union  shop  agree- 
ments. Robert  Lord  had  either  to  join  the 
IBEW  or  lose  his  job.  Like  most  of  us.  Lord 
didn't  like  being  pushed  around.  He  went  to 
the  National  Right  to  Work  Legal  Founda- 
tion, and  the  foundation  went  to  court. 

It  should  have  been  an  open  and  shut 
case.  State  laws  control  almost  every  aspect 
of  life  on  federal  installations.  State  game 
laws,  state  criminal  laws,  state  tax  and 
voting  laws,  and  state  business  regulations, 
among  others,  all  control  on  federal  sites. 
Besides  which,  the  federal  Labor  Manage- 
ment Relations  Act  Itself  specifically  per- 
mits states  to  forbid  union  shops  by  enact- 
ing "right-to-work  "  statutes.  Which  Is  exact- 
ly what  Florida  did. 

Anything  as  simple  as  that  had  the 
chance  of  a  popsicle  in  a  blast  furnace  of 
getting  through  a  federal  appeals  court  un- 
mangled.  To  the  astonishment  of  the  most 
knowledgeable  observers,  the  Fifth  U.S.  Cir- 
cuit  Court   of   Appeals   reversed  the  trial 
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Judge  and  ruled  that,  in  this  lone  aspect  of 
sovereignty,  Florida  law  did  not  control. 
Robert  Lord  had  to  Join  the  union  or  get 
out. 

The  Fifth  Circuit's  decision  opened  the 
flood-gates  on  federal  installations  in  the 
right-to-work  states,  many  of  which  (such  as 
Georgia,  Virginia  and  South  Carolina)  are 
also  heavv  with  military  bases.  The  founda- 
tion appealed  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  and  events  got  curioser  and  curioser. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  aslied  the  Solici- 
tor General,  a  functionary  in  the  Justice 
Department,  to  state  the  United  States  gov- 
ernment's view  on  the  issue.  The  answer  has 
not  been  given  at  this  writing,  but  a  high 
dive  team  is  worliing  overtime  to  get  this 
conservative,  principled  administration  to 
take  a  walk  on  Robert  Lord  and  the  right  of 
free  choice.  Key  officials  in  the  E>efense  De- 
partment, Labor,  Justice  and  even  the 
White  House  are  lobbying  hard  to  give  this 
one  away. 

The  high  divers  are  hpping  to  waltz  by  a 
President  whose  mind  is  on  other  things, 
such  as  a  strong  national  defense,  a  condi- 
tion which  doesn't  include  military  decision- 
making by  union  committee.  Bench  those 
high  divers,  Gipper!* 


SUMMER  ENERGY  DEBATE 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Spealter.  the 
worst  part  of  this  year's  debate  over 
American  energy  policy  is  simple: 
there  is  no  debate. 

With  gas  at  the  pumps,  a  surplus  in 
the  international  market  and  a  past 
winter  where  supplies  stayed  abun- 
dant, energy  has  all  but  been  forgot- 
ten. That  is  a  very  dangerous  trend.  As 
former  Energy  Secretary  James 
Schlesinger  said,  the  energy  crisis  is 
over— until  the  next  energy  crisis. 

In  1977,  1978,  and  1979.  the  United 
States  imported  between  8  and  9  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day.  almost  half  of 
all  consumption.  The  average  in  1980 
went  down  to  6.9  million  barrels.  For 
most  of  this  year  it  has  been  hovering 
around  5  million  barrels. 

Obviously  that  is  progress,  and  it 
has  helped  to  stabilize  energy  prices. 
But  we  are  Iddding  ourselves  if  we  say 
that  marlEs  the  end  of  the  energy 
crisis.  While  there  have  been  many 
positive  developments,  lurking  behind 
the  decline  is  the  recession  and  its 
drag  on  the  economy.  Once  the  econo- 
my rebounds  out.  energy  demands  will 
again  increase. 

The  task  we  face  now  is  to  make 
energy  progress  without  the  prod  of  a 
shortage  or  disruption.  If  we  fail  to 
make  that  kind  of  progress,  then  we 
will  again  be  in  bad  shape  when  the 
next  shortage  comes. 

Among  the  steps  we  should  take  are 
these: 

Continue  our  conservation  efforts, 
we  must  continue  to  press  for  good 
auto  mileage  and  energy  efficiency:  we 
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cannot  let  the  temporary  surplus  send 
us  back  t^  our  energy-wasting  ways. 

We  mutt  continue  the  effort  toward 
synthetic)  fuels,  particularly  using  coal. 
This  is  oi^r  surest  way  to  promote  fur- 
ther use  if  our  own  energy  supplies.  It 
takes  tiime  to  bring  this  kind  of  devel- 
opment dn  line.  Surely,  if  we  fail  to 
make  projgress  on  synthetic  fuels  now, 
we  will  be  pressing  for  it  again  in.  the 
next  crisis.  Let  us  make  the  progress 
now.  bef(ire  that  crisis. 

During  iconsideration  of  the  budget  I 
will  be  Offering  a  series  of  amend- 
ments ini  the  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcomn^ittee  to  restore  funds  to  the 
budget  needed  for  research  in  coal  and 
other  energy  sources.  We  do  not  know 
all  the  answers.  In  a  time  of  recession 
we  canndt  count  on  private  industry 
filling  this  gap.  We  must  continue  the 
vital  research  and  development  work. 

The  netd  for  work  on  energy  has  not 
disappeared.  The  problems  are  gone 
only  temporarily.  We  must  continue 
our  progijess  with  the  crisis  of  a  short- 
age.* 


May  U.  1982 


HOf .  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 


IN  THI 


A  REAL  HERO 


OF  ALABAMA 


HOUSE.  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

iSonday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SI  ELBY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  sh  ire  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  cf  Representatives  a  story 
about  Gillie  Dockery  of  Tuscaloosa, 
Ala.,  who  is  a  real  modem-day  hero. 

Following  is  the  story  by  Ken  Stick- 
ney  which  appeared  in  the  Tuscaloosa 
News  on  Tuesday,  May  4,  1982.  After 
reading  t^e  account  of  the  incident,  I 
am  sure  ieveryone  will  agree  with  me 
when  I  say  this  tribute  is  well  deserved 
in  the  House. 

CitY  Pays  THiBtJTE  to  a  Hero 

Tuesday!  is  •■ouiie  Etockery  Appreciation 
Day"  in  'Tuscaloosa,  and  if  local  residents 
don't  Imo*  who  Dockery  is,  at  least  one  2- 
year-old  West  End  child  does. 

That  ctiild  is  Dwight  Prewitt,  a  29th 
Avenue  cnild  who  on  March  2  had  stopped 
breathing  at  his  home  after  swallowing 
some  foreign  object. 

Dockery;  who  was  presented  a  proclama- 
tion from  the  Tuscaloosa  City  Commission 
today,  said  he  was  on  the  job  for  the  Ala- 
bama Pokier  Co.  In  the  West  End  that  day 
when  tht  child's  grandmother.  Febla 
Prewitt,  ran  from  her  house  clutchinii  the 
chUd.        [ 

"I  was^n  a  regular  routine  job  setting 
me^rs. "  Oockery  recalled,  "when  she  came 
from  the  i  house  and  screamed  the  child 
died." 

Dockery;  who  first  learned  cardiopulmo- 
nary resu^itation  from  safety  courses  at 
the  power!  company  some  20  years  ago,  said 
he  felt  tht  child's  pulse  and  found  none.  He 
immediat^y  began  to  administer  mouth-to- 
mouth  resuscitation  and  heart  massage,  he 
said.  ] 

Although  he  learned  the  emergency  care 
procedure  years  ago  and  the  power  company 
practices  CPR  at  least  once  annually,  Dock- 


ery said  it  wa^  his  first  opportunity  to  ad- 
minister CPR.  |t  worked. 

Dockery  said  he  has  no  idea  how  long  he 
applied  the  procedure.  "At  a  time  like  that 
you  don't  havfe  any  idea  how  much  time 
goes  by,"  he  sapd.  "You  just  know  you  have 
to  do  the  best  lyou  can  as  fast  as  you  can." 

Once  the  chtd  began  breathing,  Dockery 
said  he  ran  tol  his  truck  and  called  for  an 
ambulance. 

Since  that  time.  Dockery  said  he's  had  the 
chance  to  see  t^e  child  several  more  times— 
once  when  ha  brought  the  child  a  fruit 
basket  and  several  more  times  when  he's 
seen  Dwight  while  at  work  in  the  West  End. 

"He  shakes  l|ands  with  me  and  speaks  to 
me,"  Dockery  ^id  of  his  small  friend. 

Dockery  saia  he  recommends  everyone 
learn  CPR  metnods. 

"It's  Just  like  auto  insurance— it's  no  good 
until  you  needjit,"  he  said.  "I'd  say  it  would 
be  a  perfect  insurance  policy— one  i>er8on  in 
every  house  shpuld  know  it." 

Dockery,  wht>  has  been  working  for  Ala- 
bama Power  f^r  23  years  today,  said  he  is 
"grateful"  thai  his  company  places  impor- 
tance on  safety  training. 

Bill  Peppenhorst,  division  manager  of 
energy  services  for  Alabama  Power,  said  the 
company  places  ""a  high  value"  on  such 
training.  I 

"We  consider  CPR  to  be  very  important, 
not  only  to  th^  company  but  as  Mr.  Dockery 
demonstrated,  to  the  community,"  he  said. 

""We  certainlir  are  proud  of  him."  Peppen- 
horst said. 

Gillie  Doctsery  is  a  credit  to  his  com- 
munity of  Tiiscaloosa,  Ala.,  and  to  the 
Alabama  Fewer  Co.  His  voluntary 
action  on  tht  t  March  day  should  serve 
as  a  remind<r  to  us  all  never  to  look 
the  other  wa  ^ 

I  am  honoi  ed  to  have  a  gentleman  of 
this  caliber  n  my  district  and  in  my 
hometown  c  f  Tuscaloosa.  We  need 
today  more  outstanding  citizens  like 
Gillie  Dockei  y.« 


THE  RATIONALE  FOR 
RESTRAINT  IN  NICARAGUA 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.BARNES 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HO'  7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTVflay.  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  article 
on  Nicaragua  by  Susan  Kaufman  Pur- 
cell,  formerly  a  Latin  America  special- 
ist with  the  Carter  administration  and 
now  a  senior!  fellow  at  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations.  Although  it  was 
published  in  March  at  the  time  of  the 
administration's  release  of  aerial  pho- 
tographs of  jthe  supposed  Nicaraguan 
military  buildup,  the  article  is  still  rel- 
evant today.  Arguing  that  "most  of 
the  charges  against  Nicaragua  involve 
future  inteniions  rather  than  current 
realities,"  Ma.  Purcell  points  out  that 
"the  best  way  to  insure  that  Nicaragua 
does  not  change  from  a  defensive  to  a 
blatantly  aggressive  power  is  for  the 
United  Stat^  to  stop  threatening  it." 
This  self-evident  truth  has  not  yet 
dawned  on  M  administration  which 
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seems  to  find  Nicaragua  more  useful 
as  an  adversary  than  as  a  constructive 
force  in  Central  America.  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  give  careful  attention 
to  this  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
March  14,  Los  Angeles  Times: 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times.  Mar.  14. 

1982] 

Figuring    Out    the    Central    American 

Tightrope— The  Lesson  of  Nicaragua  Is 

Restraint 

(By  Susan  Kaufman  Purcell)  ■ 

New  York.— Frustrated  by  ite  inability  to 
generate  public  support  for  its  Central 
American  policies,  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion last  week  released  aerial  photographs 
purporting  to  show  Nicaraguan  military  in- 
stallations built  on  the  Cuban  model,  air- 
fields with  runways  able  to  handle  MIGs. 
and  Soviet  tanks  and  artillery.  Administra- 
tion spokesmen  argue  that  the  photographs 
show  Nicaragua  is  engaged  in  a  massive  mili- 
tary buildup  that  will  threaten  its  neighbors 
and  upset  the  military  balance  in  the 
region. 

Perhaps  the  Administration's  conclusions 
concerning  this  buildup  are  correct,  but 
they  do  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  evi- 
dence thus  far  presented.  Nor  are  they  the 
only  possible  conclusions  that  can  be  drawn. 

Most  of  the  charges  against  Nicaragua  in- 
volve future  intentions  rather  than  current 
realities.  The  runways  were  lengthened  for 
MIGs  that  have  not  yet  arrived.  The  stand- 
ing army  of  25.000  to  30.000  and  militia  of 
100.000  to  150.000  members  are  alleged 
goals.  And  the  men  and  materiel  supposedly 
are  to  \x  used  to  attack  Nicaragua's  neigh- 
iKjrs,  because  the  troops  and  weapons 
exceed  in  number  "those  normally  required 
purely  for  defensive  purposes." 

The  key  word  here  is  "normally."  There  is 
nothing  "normal"  about  Nicaragua's  de- 
fense needs.  Its  government  counts  among 
its  declared  enemies  the  most  powerful 
country  in  the  hemisphere.  The  last  time 
the  United  SUtes  was  faced  with  a  Marxist 
revolutionary  regime  in  its  traditional 
sphere  of  influence,  it  tried  to  overthrow  it 
by  arming  and  supporting  an  invasion  by  a 
band  of  Cuban  exiles. 

In  the  case  of  Nicaragua,  the  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  not  stopped  anti-SandinisU  exiles 
from  operating  training  camps  in  Florida 
and  California.  Nor  has  It  asked  the  Hondu- 
ran  government  to  disband  the  anti-Sandi- 
nista  groups  operating  along  that  country's 
border  with  Nicaragua.  Moreover,  according 
to  reports  published  last  week,  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  been  aware  that  several 
South  American  nations— including  Argenti- 
na and  Venezuela— have  been  working  to 
form  anti-Nicaraguan  paramilitary  groups. 

However,  these  reports  also  contend  that 
the  Administration  has  not  only  refused  to 
support  such  an  initiative,  but  has  also  de- 
clined to  back  a  separate.  American-spon- 
sored paramilitary  operation.  What  the 
United  SUtes  has  done.  Administration  offi- 
cials say.  is  to  use  the  CIA  to  funnel  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  secret  financial  aid  to 
moderate  Nicaraguan  organizations  and  in- 
dividuals inside  that  country. 

When  Nicaragua's  leaders  defend  the  mili- 
tary buildup  that  has  occurred  since  the 
July.  1979.  revolution  by  citing  factors  like 
these,  their  arguments  are  often  dismissed 
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by  U.S.  officials  as  examples  of  paranoia.  In 
the  early  1960s,  however.  Cubas  "paranoia" 
produced  a  Cuban  military  buildup  that  en- 
abled the  Castro  government  to  survive  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  invasion. 

To  argue  that  there  is  a  defensive  ration- 
ale to  developments  in  Nicaragua  is  not  to 
guarantee  that  Nicaragua  will  never  use  its 
military  capabilities  offensively.  Although 
the  United  States  has  not  yet  presented 
convincing  public  evidence  that  Nicaragua  is 
arming  the  Salvadoran  rebels,  for  example, 
it  would  make  sense  for  the  Sandinistas  to 
be  acting  precisely  as  the  United  SUtes  has 
charged.  A  leftist  victory  in  El  Salvador 
would  be  in  the  interesU  of  Nicaragua  for 
the  same  reason  that  it  would  be  against  the 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes:  The  Sandi- 
nistas would  gain  an  ally  while  we  would 
lose  one. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  Nicaragua 
does  not  change  from  a  defensive  to  a  bla- 
tantly aggressive  power  is  the  United  SUtes 
to  stop  threatening  it.  Empty  threats  rein- 
force hostilities  without  producing  desired 
changes  in  Nicaragua's  behavior.  Threats 
followed  by  action  could  produce  even  worse 
results:  serious  deterioration  of  relations  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  its  Latin  Amer- 
ican neighbors,  a  domestic  political  crisis  in 
the  United  SUtes  and  increased  polarization 
and  insUbility  in  Central  America. 

Instead  of  threats,  the  United  States 
should  adopt  a  lower  profile  and  let  the 
Latin  Americans  work  out  a  solution  to  the 
Central  American  problem.  Countries  that 
originally  aided  the  Sandinistas'  fight 
against  President  Anastasio  Somoza.  such  as 
CosU  Rica.  Venezuela,  Panama  and  Mexico, 
are  liecoming  increasingly  disenchanted 
with  the  Nicaraguan  governments  behavior. 

A  combined  Latin  American  effort  to  end 
the  fighting  and  perhaps  disarm  the  region 
provides  better  insurance  than  unilateral 
U.S.  actions  that  Nicaragua  will  not  use  its 
bases,  men  and  weapons  agressively.  The 
quid  pro  quos  proposed  by  Mexican  Presi- 
dent Jose  Lopez  Portillo.  including  a  reduc- 
tion of  Nicaragua's  armed  forces  in  ex- 
change for  an  end  to  the  U.S.  training 
camps,  nonaggression  pacts  between  Nicara- 
gua and  its  neighbors  and  Nicaragua  and 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  a  negotiated 
settlement  in  El  Salvador,  could  form  the 
basts  for  such  a  combined  Latin  American 
effort. 

Should  this  strategy  fail  to  prevent  Nica- 
ragua from  aggressively  desUbllizing  neigh- 
boring governments,  cooperative  action 
under  the  Rio  Treaty  remains  an  option.  Of- 
ficially called  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of 
Reciprocal  Assistance,  the  treaty,  drafted  in 
1947,  requires  signatory  sUtes  to  unite 
against  aggression  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere, in  which  event  the  foreign  ministers 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States 
would  meet  and  decide  what  action  to  take. 
This  last-resort  option,  however,  is  viable 
only  if  the  United  SUtes  does  not  try  to 
force  it  upon  reluctant  Latin  American  gov- 
emmente  when  they  have  not  t>een  given  an 
opportunity  to  work  out  a  peaceful  solution 
to  the  problems  of  a  hemisphere  that  is 
theirs  as  much  as  it  is  ours.* 
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PROGRAM  IS  WORKING 


HON.  JOHN  HUER 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  "THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  rightly  so. 
Members  of  Congress  are  highly  sensi- 
tive to  views  and  opinions  of  those 
whom  we  have  been  elected  to  repre- 
sent. 

While  I  do  not  always  agree  with 
newspaper  editorials,  I  found  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  Michigan  City  News- 
Dispatch  especiaUy  interesting  and 
worth  sharing  with  my  colleagues  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

Michigan  City  is  a  medium-sized  in- 
dustrial commimity  that  is  perhaps 
suffering  more  than  most  because  of 
its  traditionally  heavy  reliance  on 
manufacturing  and  automotive  indus- 
tries. But  does  the  News-Dispatch,  the 
mouthpiece  of  the  community,  choose 
to  articulate  gloom  and  doom  about 
the  course  of  our  economy? 

Not  at  all.  In  a  well-documented  edi- 
torial that  also  represents  what  I  keep 
hearing  from  a  substantial  number  of 
northern  Indiana  residents,  the  News- 
Dispatch  cites  evidence  that  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  is  l}eginning 
to  work  and  that  people  believe  it  will 
work. 

Before  my  colleagues  begin  voting  to 
turn  back  the  clock  on  economic  recov- 
ery through  tax  and  spending  in- 
creases. I  hope  they  would  read  this 
worthy  editorial  and  perhaps  more 
closely  check  the  pulse  of  those  they 
claim  to  represent. 

[Prom  the  News-Dispatch.  Wednesday.  May 

19.  1982] 

Economic  Notes 

Maybe— just  maybe— it's  time  to  stop  lis- 
tening to  Tip  ONeill  and  the  rest  of  the 
Congressional  leadership  and  pay  attention 
to  some  hard  facts  about  the  economy's 
state. 

Its  bad.  There's  no  denying  that.  But  is  it 
going  to  sUy  bad.  as  the  archetypical  politi- 
cian from  Massachusetts  would  have  us  be- 
lieve? Would  we  really  be  better  off  by  turn- 
ing the  economy  back  over  to  the  Demo- 
crats, who  brought  us  to  this  situation 
during  many  years  of  inept  fiscal  policy? 

We  think  not.  Consider  some  of  the  infor- 
mation that  has  been  surfacing  in  recent 
days  and  weeks. 

Business  Week  in  its  May  10  issue  de- 
clared boldly  that.  "The  U.S.  economy  is  en- 
tering the  early  stages  of  a  recovery. "  The 
article  listed  these  evidences. 

—The  runoff  of  business  inventories  has 
been  the  sharpest  in  modern  economic  his- 
tory—a stupifylng  $40  billion  annual  rate  in 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year. 

—The  Consimier  Price  Index  widely 
quoted  as  an  indicator  of  economic  woes 
when  it  rises,  declined  in  March  for  the  first 
time  in  17  years. 

—The  stock  market  has  been  rising  since 
mid-March. 

—Sale  of  U.S.-made  autos  increased  by  18 
percent  the  first  10  days  of  May  compared 
with  a  year  earlier  and  with  Inventories  at  a 
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slim  58-day  supply.  GM  recalled  4,200  work- 
ers to  assembly  plants  and  Increased  chassis 
production. 

—Housing  starts  increased  by  2.5  percent 
in  March,  marking  the  fifth  consecutive 
month  they  have  inched  up. 

"What  has  occurred  so  far."  said  Business 
Week,  -if  the  classic  bottom  .  .  .  character- 
istic of  almost  every  business  cycle  and  that 
is  invariably  followed  by  an  upswing." 

Then  a  week  later,  in  the  May  17  issue  of 
Business  Week.  William  Wolman  wrote  in 
his  economic  commentary.  ".  .  .  monetary 
policy  changed  from  being  tight  to  being 
easy  last  November.  Because  this  is  occur- 
ring at  a  time  when  the  inflation  rate  is  de- 
celerating, many  monetarists  believe  that 
the  current  money  surge  will  have  a  power- 
ful impact  that  makes  imminent  both  a 
strong  economic  recovery  and  a  fall  in  inter- 
est rates." 

Wolman  said  chances  are  good  that  there 
will  be  a  fairly  strong  business  pickup  even 
before  the  10-percent  income  tax  cut  kicks 
In  July  1. 

He  concluded  that,  "If  its  economic 
impact  occurs  on  the  same  schedule  as  did 
the  earlier  real-money  reversals,  the  econo- 
my will  be  turning  out  of  the  recession  this 
month." 

And  then  there  was  Stephen  Chapman 
writing  in  the  Chicago  Tribune  May  9,  who 
told  of  two  polls  taken  in  recent  weeks.  The 
first  was  taken  by  Oppenheimer  and  Co..  a 
New  York  securities  firm,  of  93  money  man- 
agers with  portfolios  totaling  $540  billion. 
The  poll  disclosed  that: 

—Only  21  percent  agreed  that  "the  deficit 
Is  a  big  problem  and  we  must  get  it  down." 

-More  than  half  said  "the  deficit  is  a  red 
herring"  (translate  that  as  politics"). 

—Sixty  percent  endorsed  federal  spending 
cuts. 

—Only  16  percent  favored  tax  increases. 

Then  Polyconomics.  a  consulting  firm, 
surveyed  46  money  managers  controlling 
some  $300  billion  in  investmente.  The 
survey  found: 

—Pour  percent  thought  tax  cuts  contrib- 
uted to  the  recession. 

—Only  13  percent  said  "high  interest  rates 
are  caused  by  deficits." 

—Only  20  percent  favored  tax  increases. 

—More  than  half  said  eliminating  the 
third  year  of  the  plaruied  tax  cuts  or  impos- 
ing a  4-percent  income  tax  surcharge  would 
produce  higher  interest  rates,  not  lower 
ones. 

Chapman  wrote  that  conventional  wisdom 
has  it  that  a  big  deficit  pushes  up  Interest 
rates.  He  points  out  though  that  net  govern- 
ment spending  normally,  is  far  smaller  than 
the  federal  deficit  or  gross  borrowing  figure 
would  suggest. 

For  instance,  if  the  calendar-year  1982 
deficit  is  $97  billion  he  said,  net  borrowing 
will  amount  to  $46  billion,  which  would  be 
$7  billion  less  than  in  1975,  another  reces- 
sion year. 

What  all  this  suggests.  Chapman  said,  is 
that,  "the  gloomy  purveyors  of  the  conven- 
tional wisdom  are  mistaken"  and  that 
"Ronald  Reagan  and  his  discredited  eco- 
nomic policy  may  yet  be  proven  right."  • 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

VERIFICATION 


HO  i.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  ILLINOIS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


,  ionday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
so  busy  pealing  with  so  many  urgent 
matters  jye  may  tend  to  forget  that 
history  will  judge  us  primarily  on  one 
point:  How  are  we  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  nnclear  threat  to  our  Nation? 
All  other  questions  seem  minor  in 
comparisbn.  And  yet  there  are  crucial 
facts  th^t  need  to  be  ascertained 
before  wt  can  begin  to  deal  with  such 
matters  as  arms  reduction  and  nuclear 
deterrence.  One  of  those  vital  matters 
is  verification.  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal recently  published  an  editorial 
concerning  this  topic  that  is  as  chilling 
in  its  effect  as  it  is  accurate  in  its  anal- 
ysis. 

At  this!  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  jVerification"  from  the  Wall 
Street  Jolimal,  May  20.  1982. 

VERiriCATION 

In  1972  [the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
among  otfiers,  reached  agreement  on  an 
arms  control  agreement  with  the  sweeping 
title,  "Conwention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  ind  Their  Destruction."  We  have 
gradually  teamed  the  spirit  in  which  the  So- 
viets pledged  to  destroy  any  bacteriolcigical 
or  toxin  wtapons  they  possessed. 

After  signing  of  the  convention.  U.S.  intel- 
ligence analysts  were  puzzled  by  continued 
constructiin  of  structures  they  had  previ- 
ously Identified  on  satellite  photographs  as 
biological  weapons  facilities— combining 
animal  peis  and  explosive  assembly  lines 
behind  double  fences.  In  1979.  we  began  to 
receive  re  )orts  of  an  accident  at  one  of 
these  facil  Ities.  Military  Compound  No.  19. 
leading  to  an  epidemic  of  anthrax  near  the 
Soviet  citi'  of  Sverdlovsk.  The  reported 
symptoms  indicated  pulmonary  anthrax, 
usually  en  lountered  only  among  workers  in 
wool-sortii  g  sheds.  The  Soviets  said  some 
ordinary  a  ithrax  had  been  caused  by  taint- 
ed meat  and,  though  the  convention  obligat- 
ed them  to  cooperate  in  any  investigation  of 
possible  violations  of  the  1972  convention, 
they  rebuflred  all  further  inquiries. 

Starting  in  1976  and  with  increasing  fre- 
quency in  later  years,  Hmong  refugees  flee- 
ing Laos  told  of  "yellow  rain,"  mists 
dropped  fi  om  airplanes  or  spread  by  artil- 
lery shells  that  produced  profuse  bleeding 
and  other  bizarre  symptoms.  We  now  know 
that  "yell  )w  rain"  contains  trichothecene 
toxins  deilved  from  molds,  banned  under 
the  1972  (  onvention.  Poisoning  from  Such 
toxins  is  exceedingly  rare  in  most  of  the 
world,  but  was  the  cause  of  a  stunning  epi- 
demic in  t  le  Orenburg  region  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  he  winter  of  1943-1944.  Afghan 
rebels  flgtitlng  the  Soviets  also  report 
poison  gas  attacks. 

The  cui  lulative  evidence  leads  inescap- 
ably to  the  conclusion  that  the  Soviets 
signed  thi  biological  weapons  convention 
with  ever*  Intention  of  violating  it.  They 
have  procreded  with  research,  development 
and  produ  ;tion  of  biological  warfare  agents, 
hav?  teste  1  them  in  remote  battlefields  and 
In  fact  hi  ve  apparently  adopted  them  as 
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routine  in  som ;  military  situations.  Presum- 
ably they  agrei  (d  to  the  convention  for  prop- 
aganda purposes  and  to  inhibit  any  Western 
development  of  similar  weapons.  They  ap- 
proached this  arms  control  measure,  in 
short,  with  tctal  cynicism  and  utter  bad 
faith. 

In  1972.  the|  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
also  signed  SALT  I,  which  included  a  treaty 
limiting  anti-ir  issile  systems  and  an  interim 
agreement  put  ting  caps  on  intercontinental 
missiles  and  bombers  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles.  We  now  have  to  ask, 
what  if  the  Soviets  approached  this  1972 
agreement  in  the  same  spirit  they  ap- 
proached the  other  one?  What  might  they 
have  done  over  the  last  decade? 

For  openers,  we  know  the  Soviets  once 
had  more  than  900  intercontinental  missiles 
in  addition  to  those  currently  deployed 
under  the  SAL  T  limits.  These  are  the  SS-7, 
SS-8,  SS-9  ard  SS-11  missiles  that  have 
been  replaced  1  »y  more  modem  missiles  over 
the  life  of  the  SALT  agreements.  Where  are 
these  900  missi  les  today?  We  really  have  no 
idea. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  closed  society,  with- 
out Congress  or  Aviation  Week  peering  over 
the  generals'  s  loulders.  Though  it  seems  to 
be  Soviet  mil  tary  habit  never  to  throw 
away  old  weap  ins,  SALT  made  no  provision 
for  supervising  the  destruction  of  deactivat- 
ed missiles.  Ou  r  space  satellites  do  not  have 
X-ray  vision  t)  peer  through  the  roofs  of 
warehouses  (lit  alone  into  the  numerous 
railroad  tunnes  in  the  Urals).  The  900  de- 
activated missiles  compare  with  1,054 
ICBMs  the  U.S .  U  allowed  under  SALT. 

We  could,  of  course,  assume  that  the  900 
missiles  have  somehow  gone  away.  But  it 
would  seem  to  us  far  more  prudent  to 
assume  that  ii  any  crisis  they  would  be 
hauled  out  from  somewhere  and  pointed  at 
the  U.S.  After  all,  you're  dealing  with  the 
people  who  developed  "yellow  rain." 

Why,  thougli,  should  the  Soviets  rely  on 
old-fashioned  Missiles?  In  addition  to  the 
missiles  they  have  deployed  under  SALT 
limits,  they  ha  ^e  also  deployed  the  modem, 
mobile  and  highly  accurate  SS-20.  The 
number  usuall  r  given  is  300,  but  this  is  the 
number  of  launchers,  and  in  fact  each 
launcher  is  rou  tinely  deployed  with  one  mis- 
sile and  at  leai  t  one  reload.  So  you  have  at 
least  600  missiles,  and  each  has  three  war- 
heads. So  you  are  talking  about  at  least 
1,800  nuclear  jweapons  (though  there  are 
suspicions  thai  many  of  the  warheads  are 
chemical  rathef-  than  nuclear). 

The  SS-20  does  not  have  quite  enough 
range  to  be  classed  as  an  intercontinental 
missile,  and  is  jsually  thought  of  as  a  thea- 
ter weapon  in  Europe.  But  it  just  happens 
that  the  SS-2(i  is  the  top  two  rocket  stages 
of  the  interconjtinentai  SS-16.  Could  the  So- 
viets have  sorfe  extra  boosters  around  to 
convert  SS-20i  into  SS-16s?  We  have  no 
good  idea:  SAliT  makes  no  provisions  for 
counting  what  comes  off  Soviet  production 
lines.  But  aftet-  all,  we're  dealing  with  the 
people  who  developed  "yellow  rain." 

Why,  though,  should  the  Soviets  iise  up 
SS-20S  useful  I  for  threatening  Europe?  If 
they're  going  to  produce  extra  boosters, 
why  not  Just  droduce  more  SS-16s?  This  is 
the  world's  only  mobile  intercontinental 
missile,  splendidly  suited  for  storage  in 
warehouses  ori  railroad  tunnels.  There  has 
been  a  recent  ilap  in  the  press  over  the  SS- 
16,  and  it  seenis  the  SovieU  have  deployed 
some  20  to  40  Of  them,  in  fixed  silos  rather 
than  on  mobili  launchers.  But  if  they  have 
produced  40,  how  many  more  came  off  the 
line  for  the  wa  rehouses  or  railroad  tunnels? 
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We  have  no  firm  idea.  But  we  are  dealing 
with  the  people  who  developed  "yellow 
rain." 

"It  violates  no  confidence  for  me  to  state, 
as  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  that  our  verification 
systems,  being  restored  from  losses  sus- 
tained during  the  Iranian  upheaval,  give  us 
high  levels  of  confidence  that  the  Soviets 
have  l>een  in  general  compliance  with  SALT 
I  and.  so  far  with  the  SALT  II  agreement  as 
well."  So  reads  a  recent  letter  in  the  New 
York  Times  from  Senator  Daniel  P.  Moyni- 
han.  But  if  we  can't  rule  out  entirely  plausi- 
ble scenarios  under  which  the  Soviets  might 
have  twice  the  number  of  ICBMs  specified 
in  SALT,  how  then  can  we  have  a  "high 
level  of  confidence"  that  they  have  not  vio- 
lated SALT? 

Because,  dear  reader,  if  the  Soviets  have  a 
thousand  extra  missiles  stored  in  ware- 
houses and  railroad  tunnels,  it  does  not  vio- 
late SALT  until  they  haul  them  out.  Wel- 
come to  the  wonderful  world  of  verification. 
Verifying  Soviet  compliance  with  arms 
control  agreements  means,  in  effect,  learn- 
ing the  most  sensitive  military  secrets  of  a 
totalitarian  society.  Can  we  really  bet  our 
national  security) on  doing  this,  even  with 
space  satellites  and  electronic  eavesdrop- 
ping? Or  for  that  matter,  even  with  on-site 
inspection?  On-site  inspection  of  how  many 
sites?  On-site  inspection  24  hours  a  day?  On- 
site  inspection  of  possible  hiding  places  for 
missiles  produced  before  inspection?  (While 
SALT  I  concerned  huge  ICBMs.  SALT  III 
would  presumably  also  concern  cruise  mis- 
siles, which  are  20  feet  long.)  Meaningful 
verification  would  mean  freedom  to  inspect 
at  will  anywhere  in  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
would  mean  the  Soviet  Union  would  have  to 
stop  being  a  totalitarian  society. 

In  practice  the  answer  to  this  dilemma 
has  been  to  negotiate  not  about  what  is 
militarily  meaningful,  but  about  what  is 
technicjilly  verifiable.  Thus  SALT-I  limits 
"launchers"— concrete  holes  in  the  ground. 
It  does  not  limit  warheads  or  even  missiles, 
which  can  kill  people.  This  opens  new  ave- 
nues for  the  Soviets  to  breach  the  spirit  of 
the  treaty,  but  after  a  lot  of  internal  debate 
our  intelligence  agencies  tell  us  they  can 
"verify"  its  letter.  Because  they  can  count 
the  holes  in  the  ground  we  are  invited  to 
feel  safe. 

Implicit  in  this,  deny  it  as  our  negotiators 
always  do,  is  an  assumption  of  some  mini- 
mum of  Soviet  good  faith.  Hard  bargaining 
and  even  some  cheating  around  the  edges— 
this  verification  can  handle.  But  it  cannot 
handle  a  cynical  and  deliberate  attempt  to 
subvert  arms  control  totally,  to  build  a  huge 
concealed  military  advantage.  It  cannot 
deal,  in  short,  with  the  kind  of  behavior  the 
Soviets  have  exhibited  with  "yellow  rain. " 

Senator  Moynihan's  letter  catches  the 
point  nicely,  if  perhaps  unwittingly.  "Can 
we  trust  the  Soviets?  May  I  offer  Mr.  Doo- 
ley's  dictum  on  such  questions:  "Trust  ivry- 
body  but  cut  the  cards.  "'  But  this  is  not  an 
after-office  poker  game.  At  this  saloon  they 
don't  check  the  six-guns  at  the  door.  Some- 
one may  blackjack  you  and  run  off  with  the 
pot,  or  pull  a  knife  or  spike  your  drink  with 
mycotoxins.  But  we  venture  bravely  in,  fix 
the  Soviets  with  our  firmest  stare,  and  keep 
reminding  ourselves  to  cut  the  cards.* 
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A  PROUD  TRADITION  IS 
ESTABLISHED 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  great  deal  of  pride  and  pleasure  that 
I  Inform  my  distinguished  colleagues 
of  the  enlistment  of  three  outstanding 
Marylanders  into  the  Air  Force.  This 
event  is  made  even  more  special  by  the 
fact  that  these  young  men  are  broth- 
ers, and  are  all  serving  at  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base,  Tex. 

Samuel  Franklin  Shore,  Jr.,  Mark 
Edward  Shore,  and  Gregory  Thomas 
Shore  are  the  sons  of  Maryland  State 
Senator  Prank  Shore.  Upon  my  invita- 
tion. Senator  Shore  and  his  eldest  son, 
Samuel,  attended  the  Air  Force  Asso- 
ciation's 1981  Annual  Convention  and 
Chief  of  Staff  Luncheon  in  Septem- 
ber. 

Both  Samuel  and  Mark  had  been 
considering  joining  one  of  the  services, 
yet  the  firsthand  experience  of  seeing 
the  Air  Force  exhibits  and  meeting 
some  of  its  members  so  impressed 
Samuel  that  he  was  able  to  communi- 
cate to  his  brothers  his  feeling  of  op- 
portunity and  adventure  waiting  for 
young  people  in  the  Air  Force. 

Gregory  was  the  first  to  make  his 
decision,  leaving  for  Lackland  Air 
Force  Base  on  February  17.  Samuel 
went  along  to  Greg's  swearing  in  and 
decided  to  enlist  on  the  spot.  Fortu- 
nately, there  was  an  opening  In  the 
field  In  which  he  was  interested,  and 
on  Monday,  following  Greg's  depar- 
ture, Sam  also  took  a  flight  to  Lack- 
land. Finally.  Mark  also  took  the  lead 
of  his  two  brothers  and  was  sworn  In 
on  March  24.  1982.  They  all  are  now 
serving  at  Lackland  Air  Force  Base. 
The  Air  Force  and  the  United  States 
are.  Indeed,  privileged  to  have  such 
fine  young  men  In  the  service  of  their 
Nation. 

The  enlistment  of  these  three  fine 
Individuals  Into  the  Air  Force  Is  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  Shore  family,  to  Mary- 
land, and  to  the  Air  Force.  It  should 
be  recognized  as  such,  and  I  feel  hon- 
ored bringing  it  to  your  attention.* 
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Nation's  35  million  handicapped  citi- 
zens. This  section  states  that: 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi- 
vidual in  the  United  States,  as  defined  in 
section  7(6).  shall  solely  by  reason  of  his 
handicap,  be  excluded  from  participation  in, 
be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to 
discrimination  under  any  program  or  activi- 
ty receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 

The  1978  amendments  extended  cov- 
erage to  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  the 
U.S.  Postal  Service. 

This  legislation  was  passed  to  Insure 
that  discrimination  would  no  longer  be 
permitted:  denying  handicapped 
Americans  their  right  to  realize  their 
full  potential  with  dignity.  This  regu- 
lation has  created  fundamental 
changes  in  many  facets  of  American 
life,  in  the  actions  and  attitudes  of  in- 
stitutions and  individuals  toward 
handicapped  persons. 

Current  regulations  provide  that 
programs  must  be  accessible  to  handi- 
capped persons.  Facilities  were  re- 
quired to  be  barrier-free  by  June  1980. 
For  employees,  students  or  patients, 
accessibility  Is  a  primary  necessity. 
Employers  may  not  refuse  to  hire  or 
promote  handicapped  persons  solely 
because  of  their  disability.  Reasonable 
accommodation  may  also  have  to  be 
made  to  the  person's  handicap  where 
needed.  Examples  of  reasonable  ac- 
commodations may  include  a  cassette 
recorder  for  a  blind  employee,  changes 
In  the  physical  location  of  the  task  to 
be  performed,  or  similar  actions.  The 
extent  of  the  progress  made  by  the 
handicapped  community  in  the  years 
since  this  legislation  was  enacted  has 
been  great.  I  want  to  reaffirm  my  in- 
terest In  seeing  that  this  progress  con- 
tinues. I  am  aware  that  certain  propos- 
als to  change  the  regulations  Imple- 
menting this  legislation  are  of  concern 
to  the  handicapped  and  also  others 
who  work  with  them  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity. 

I  am  certain  that  Congress  will  exer- 
cise its  oversight  prerogative  In  this 
matter  and  not  allow  any  major 
changes  that  would  thwart  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  this  legislation  was 
enacted.* 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  VIN  WEBER 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  Impor- 
tant matter— the  guarantee  of  equal 
rights  for  the  handicapped.  Section 
504  of  the  1973  Rehabilitation  Act 
guarantees  equal  opportunities  to  the 


NEW  HEADQUARTERS  DEDICAT- 
ED. PALM  BEACH  BLOOD 
BANK.  INC. 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Record.  I 
Include  the  following: 
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Dedication  Ceremonies  for  the  New  Head- 
quarters or  THE  Palm  Beach  County 
Blood  Bank.  Inc.  at  West  Palm  Beach 
Pla. 

I  want  to  thank  you  all  for  Inviting  me 
today.  It  is  always  good  to  be  here  and  I  am 
very  pleased  to  see  all  my  good  friends  and 
many  of  our  community  leaders.  Events  like 
this  go  aJong  way  in  generating  pride  in  our 
community,  and  we  are  especially  grftteful 
to  Mrs.  Chemow  and  Mrs.  Marx  who  did  so 
much  to  bring  this  to  a  reality. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  been  able  to  come 
to  this  point  today  where  we  can  open  a  new 
headquarters  for  the  Palm  Beach  County 
Blood  Bank  that  will  meet  the  needs  of  this 
community.  There  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
talk  and  discussion  in  Washington  recently 
about  budget  cute  and  everyone  having  to 
make  sacrifices,  and  Indeed  this  is  true. 
That  is  all  the  more  reason,  however,  for  in- 
dividuals to  come  together  to  contribute  and 
to  work  and  to  support  efforte  like  we  have 
here  today. 

With  these  expanded  new  headquarters, 
the  Palm  Beach  Blood  Bank  will  continue  to 
serve  the  greater  Palm  Beach  County  area 
In  the  coming  years,  and  continue  to  main- 
tain Ite  generous  program  of  donations  that 
is  now  resulting  in  about  30.000  unite  of 
blood  being  given  by  members  of  the  com- 
munity each  year. 

You  might  be  interested  to  know  that  this 
type  of  work  has  been  going  on  in  the 
United  SUtes  since  the  mid-1930's  when  the 
first  large  scale  blood  bank  was  established 
by  the  Cook  County  Hospital  in  Chicago. 
Today  a  network  of  blood  banks  such  as 
this,  community  blood  centers  and  the  Red 
Cross  generate  more  than  12  million  plnte 
of  whole  blood  every  year  across  the  coun- 
try. 

In  looking  further  Into  my  research  on 
this  Important  topic,  I  was  amazed  to  find 
out  that  donating  whole  blood  Is  not  the 
primary  work  of  a  blood  bank  but  that 
breaking  that  blood  down  Into  Ite  deriva- 
tives such  as  plasma  Is  another  major  func- 
tion. These  derivatives  are  used  to  prevent 
hepatitis  and  measles,  combat  shock,  stop 
hemorrhaging,  treat  anemia,  hemophiliacs, 
and  severe  vaccination  complications.  So 
again  we  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  fine  men 
and  women  who  work  for  and  contribute  to 
the  Palm  Beach  County  Blood  Bank. 

The  opening  of  this  new  headquarters 
today  should  not  mark  the  end  of  an  effort 
but  should  herald  the  beginning  of  a  contin- 
ued effort.  Each  of  you  wUl  have  to  call  on 
your  friends  and  neighbors  to  support  this 
project  and  make  sure  it  continues  to  grow 
and  meet  the  needs  of  our  community. 

I  would  like  to  commend  again  Mrs.  Cher- 
now  for  her  great  work.  I  would  also  like  to 
commend  the  new  director.  Joseph  Faletra 
and  offer  the  services  of  my  office  in  any 
way  that  may  be  of  assistance  to  you. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  hope  the  ac- 
tions and  activities  of  this  particular  facility 
win  serve  as  an  example  to  not  only  others 
In  Florida  but  all  over  the  Nation  as  they 
question  whether  or  not  they  can  ever  reach 
the  point  where  they  can  build  their  own  fa- 
cility, and  whether  or  not  It  Is  feasible  to  do 
so  on  a  volunteer  basis.  The  answer  as 
proven  by  all  of  you  today  is  "yes".  You 
have  my  heartfelt  congratulation  and  best 
wishes  for  continued  success.* 


EXTEKSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

A  Tl  IIBUTE  TO  RAYMOND 
■SPEEDY"  CLARK 


IN  THI 


H(  N.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 


or  NEW  JERSEY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESEWTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIjORIQ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  public- 
ly appla  Id  one  of  my  constituents, 
Raymonc  "Speedy"  Clark,  for  his 
show  of  i  eroism. 

While  m  duty  several  weeks  ago, 
Mr.  Clarl ;,  a  part-time  cab  driver  for 
Yellow  C  lb  of  Camden,  spotted  a  fire 
in  the  Mc  rgan  Village  area  of  this  city. 
Known  fdr  his  quick  thinking  and  pre- 
cision. Speedy  ran  door  to  door  alert- 
ing Village  residents  to  the  spreading 
blaze.  At  lone  house,  he  kicked  in  the 
front  door,  saving  five  children  asleep 
inside.  Mr.  Clark,  who  has  been  a 
driver  wH  h  Yellow  Cab  for  the  past  8 
years,  is  a  very  modest  man  who 
claims  if  he  could  help  anyone,  he 
would. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  because  of  Ray- 
mond "Siieedy "  Clark  that  43  people 
escaped  ttom  their  burning  rowhouses 
without  serious  injury.  In  retrospect,  I 
believe  that  it  is  indeed  important  for 
all  of  us  to,  every  once  in  awhile,  re- 
flect on  fflie  acts  of  courageous  men 
like  Speedy  Clark  which  occur  dally, 
and  so  of  t^n  go  unnoticed.* 


TIMH  FOR  STEEL  ACTION 

mill.  JOHN  p.  MURTHA 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  ilOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


.  nday.  May  24.  1982 

Mr.  MxiRTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  to  place  a 
quota  on  the  amount  of  foreign  steel 
that  can  »e  brought  into  the  United 
States. 

We  hav(  patiently  waited  for  a  re- 
sponse fr«m  the  administration.  We 
have  patie  itly  waited  for  the  dumping 
suites  to  \  rork  their  way  through  the 
system.  W  s  have  patiently  waited  for 
some  relief  from  the  imports. 

We  havd  been  patient  too  long.  Un- 
employmetot  among  our  steelworkers 
has  reached  a  level— has  gone  well 
past  a  lev  ;1— that  we  can  tolerate  in 
this  Natioi.  In  the  area  I  represent 
which  has  unemployment  ranging 
from  15  lercent  to  19  percent,  the 
pain  of  un  tmployment  has  become  too 
great  on  he  families  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

The  quo  a  on  steel  imports  is  impor- 
tant for  ai  lother  reason.  I  was  deeply 
involved  ii  the  creation  of  the  "trig- 
ger-pricing'' system  during  the  Carter 
administration.  It  worked— for  awhile. 
All  the  solutions  we  have  tried  work  in 
some  degr^;  but  none  have  solved  the 
problem.  The  "trigger-pricing"  was 
eventually  beaten  by  foreign  produc- 
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ers;  the  cour ;  and  dumping  cases  take 
too  long.  Th(  time  is  at  hand  to  find  a 
lasting  solut  on  that  will  protect  our 
steelworkers  pud  our  economy. 

To  those  who  say  our  own  quotas 
could  cause  disruptions  in  internation- 
al trade  agreements.  I  say  it  Is  time  to 
cause  some  disruptions.  For  foreign 
imports— not  only  in  steel,  but  certain- 
ly In  automobiles  and  many  other 
areas— are  ruining  the  economy,  and  it 
is  time  we  pijt  our  trade  partners  on 
notice  that  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
this  undercutiting  of  our  economy. 

Very  soon  in  this  Congress  we  will  be 
considering  the  largest  defense  budget 
in  the  histofy  of  the  country.  I  am 
concerned  w^en  the  very  military 
partners  we  |are  working  so  hard  to 
protect,  turn  around  and  use  imports 
to  put  our  pexjple  out  of  work  and  un- 
dermine our  economy. 

Thus,  I  think  it  is  time  to  protect 
our  steelworker.  yiith  strict  quotas 
that  will  givd  us  back  jobs  within  the 
steel  industry.  N^  economic  recovery 
win  be  started,  much  less  be  complete, 
without  this,  type  of  import  protec- 
tion.* >^ 
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OUTUNEpP  A  STRATEGY  TO 
CI  LEATE  JOBS 


HON.  I£E  H.  HAMILTON 


IN  THE  HOD  5E 


or  INDIANA 

OF  REPRESEHTAXIVES 


Mondifiy,  May  24.  1982  : 
'•  Mr.  HAMllTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  unemployment  rate  rose  from 
9  percent  in  March  to  9.4  percent  in 
April,  the  highest  level  on  record  since 
World  War  III  The  number  of,  jobless 
has  broken  through  the  10-million 
mark,  pushirig  to  10.3  million  last 
month.  The  unemployment  rate  stood 
at  12.9  percent  in  March  in  Indiana, 
with  more  thin  one-third  of  a  million 
Hoosiers  looking  for  work.  In  response 
to  these  extr^rdinary  figures,  people 
are  asking  why  we  cannot  seem  to 
come  up  with  a  reasonable,  affordable 
strategy  to  create  jobs. 

Most  people  I  speak  to  realize  that 
getting  the  economy  growing  again  is 
the  single  most  important  way  to 
bring  unemployment  under  control. 
They  know  as  1  well,  however,  that  eco- 
nomic growth  [alone  will  not  solve  all 
our  problems  because  the  issue  is  not 
simply  a  shortage  of  Jobs.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  overall  high  employment,  cer- 
tain kinds  of  Jobs  go  unfilled  and  cer- 
tain kinds  of  workers  remain  idle.  The 
jobs  demand  skills  and  training  which 
the  workers  do  not  have.  There  is  a 
fundamental  inismatch  in  the  labor 
market.  I 

Because  mil^ons  of  Americans  lack 
the  skills  and  training  to  make  their 
way  in  an  increasingly  specialized  in- 
dustrial econoiny,  business,  labor,  and 
Government  a  ike  must  try  to  open  up 
new  opportuni  ies  for  productive  work. 
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The  effort  begins  with  the  recognition 
that  improvements  in  human  capital 
will  not  occur  solely  as  a  consequence 
of  improvements  in  general  economic 
conditions.  Well-designed  policies  to 
foster  investment  in  people  must  ac- 
company—and are  every  bit  as  impor- 
tant as— the  push  to  modernize  plant 
and  equipment. 

As  I  analyze  it.  a  strategy  to  create 
jol)s  must  be  formulated  in  three  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  stages.  First,  we  must 
identify  the  basic  features  of  the  ap- 
proach we  will  take.  Second,  we  must 
understand  what  our  main  goals  are. 
Third,  we  must  develop  specific  plans 
to  reach  those  goals.  Let  me  say  a  few 
words  on  each  of  these  points. 

BASIC  rEATURES 

Private  sector:  A  strategy  to  create 
jobs  does  not  mean  turning  to  new  and 
expensive  Government  programs  or 
returning  to  business  as  usual.  Rather, 
it  means  that  we  should  make  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  resources  of  the  pri- 
vate sector  and  that  we  should  be 
ready  to  experiment  to  see  which  ap- 
proach works  best.  Basic  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  really  boils  down  to 
reliance  on  small  business,  which  is 
currently  generating  an  increasing 
share  of  employment.  Between  1969 
and  1976.  for  example,  small  business 
accounted  for  some  87  percent  of  all 
new  jobs  in  the  private  economy— the 
100  largest  corporations  contributed 
less  than  2  percent.  The  outlook  for 
employment  will  brighten  when  the 
small  businessman  feels  he  can  begin 
to  hire  again. 

Cooperation:  A  second  basic  feature 
of  the  strategy  is  cooperation.  For  ex- 
ample, in  hundreds  of  plants  around 
the  country  and  in  several  dozen  in- 
dustries and  conuniuiities,  committees 
composed  of  workers  and  employers' 
representatives  have  been  formed  to 
find  solutions  to  problems  of  mutual 
concern,  such  as  changing  skill  re- 
quirements, labor  bottlenecks,  ineffi- 
cient production  processes.  absentee- 
Ism,  regulatory  redtape,  and  how  to 
create  a  climate  in  which  the  local 
economy  can  develop.  Such  coopera- 
tive activities  as  these  may  enhance 
Government's  effort  to  smooth  out  im- 
balances in  the  labor  market. 

Flexibility:  A  third  basic  feature  of 
the  strategy  is  flexibility.  The  transi- 
tion through  which  our  economy  is 
going  has  enormous  implications  for 
labor:  More  skills  will  be  required, 
there  will  be  permanent  losses  of  em- 
ployment in  heavy  industry,  and  high- 
technology  firms  will  be  bidding  agres- 
sively  for  specialists  in  engineering 
and  computers.  Moreover,  there  will 
be  fewer  entrants  into  the  work  force 
and  a  higher  proportion  of  minorities 
among  job  seekers.  These  changes  and 
others  will  demand  flexibility. 

MAIN  GOALS 

Disadvantaged  worker:  Most  people 
agree  that  something  should  be  done 
to  help  the  disadvantaged  worker.  The 
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disagreement  comes  with  the  choice  of 
help:  Should  it  be  designed  primarily 
to  give  the  worker  temporary  income 
or  to  train  him  for  long-term  private 
employment?  My  impression  is  that 
while  both  kinds  of  help  are  frequent- 
ly needed,  training  for  long-term  pri- 
vate employment  is  what  ought  to  be 
emphasized. 

Dislocated  worker:  The  problem  of 
the  dislocated  worker,  the  one  whose 
job  has  disappeared,  is  becoming  seri- 
ous. What  Is  worse,  we  are  not  really 
set  up  to  help  the  worker  adjust  to 
changing  economic  conditions.  Collec- 
tively bargained  private  arrangements 
for  adjustment  assistance  cover  a  very 
small  portion  of  the  working  popula- 
tion. The  main  Federal  response  has 
come  from  the  income  maintenance 
system.  Cash  benefits  clearly  fill  a 
vital  need  for  temporarily  unemployed 
workers,  but  they  are  inadequate  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  dislocation 
or  long-term  joblessness.  Most  people 
again  agree  that  something  should  be 
done  to  help  the  dislocated  worker  to 
ease  the  hardships  and  make  the  idea 
of  industrial  change  less  threatening. 
Disagreements  arise  when  the  method 
of  providing  help  is  considered.  Who 
should  pay  the  principal  costs? 

Skills  of  the  entire  work  force:  The 
importance  of  upgrading  the  skills  of 
the  entire  work  force  should  not  be 
overlooked.  Experts  argue  that  educa- 
tion and  training  are  responsible  for 
some  20  percent  of  the  increase  in  pro- 
ductivity between  1948  and  1966  and 
some  75  percent  of  the  increase  be- 
tween 1973  and  1978.  These  increases 
were  larger  than  those  attributed  to 
capital  investment  during  the  same  pe- 
riods. As  long  as  workers— unlike  cap- 
ital—are essentially  free  to  move,  em- 
ployers will  tend  to  underinvest  in 
training,  leaving  a  role  for  Govern- 
ment resources.  The  disagreements  on 
how  best  to  train  the  worker  are  sig- 
nificant. Can  existing  programs  of 
education  and  training  merely  be  im- 
proved to  meet  our  needs?  How  should 
work  relate  to  school? 

SPECiriC  PLANS 

Targeted  jobs  tax  credit:  The  target- 
ed jobs  tax  credit  gives  a  tax  credit  of 
up  to  $3,000  to  employers  who  hire 
certain  disadvantaged  workers,  but 
only  about  21  percent  of  all  employers 
report  knowledge  of  it  and  a  mere  3 
percent  say  they  use  it.  Its  certifica- 
tion process  is  cumbersome,  so  small 
businesses  which  wish  to  keep  hiring 
costs  low  do  not  find  it  attractive.  This 
tax  incentive  could  be  streamlined  in 
the  context  of  its  present  targeting.  In 
the  alternative,  it  could  be  streamlined 
and  retargeted  to  entry-level  workers, 
dislocated  workers,  or  skill-shortage 
workers. 

Tax  credits  for  educational  use  of 
equipment  and  employees:  Bills  now 
pending  in  Congress  would  provide  tax 
credits  to  firms  which  donated  equip- 
ment to  colleges  or  schools  for  use  in 
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the  training  of  students  in  scarce 
skills.  Similar  bills  would  provide  tax 
credits  to  firms  which  allowed  employ- 
ees to  teach  engineering  parttime. 
These  bills  are  well  worth  examining 
closely. 

Federal  procurement  and  research 
and  development  for  small  business: 
Many  experts  t}elieve  that  the  decline 
in  productivity  of  the  American  econo- 
my is  due  to  the  decline  of  small  busi- 
ness. Congress  should  consider  creat- 
ing jobs  by  increasing  the  proportion 
of  Federal  procurement  and  research 
and  development  available  to  small 
business.  Small  firms  hire  more  people 
and  produce  nearly  four  times  as 
many  innovations  per  dollar  as  do 
medium-size  firms  (nearly  24  times  as 
many  as  large  firms  do).  These  innova- 
tions, in  turn,  mean  even  more  jobs. 

Modifications  in  unemployment 
compensation:  Some  experts  have  pro- 
posed that  Congress  begin  to  alter  the 
unemployment  compensation  system 
to  include  retraining  of  dislocated 
workers.  One  idea  is  to  make  receipt  of 
cash  benefits  conditional  on  retrain- 
ing; another  is  to  split  the  funds  avail- 
able, with  part  going  to  income  main- 
tenance and  part  to  retraining;  yet  an- 
other is  to  establish  a  new  fund  for  re- 
training out  of  new  taxes.  These  ideas 
are  bold  ones,  but  they  should  be  stud- 
ied carefully. 

Basic  Federal  employment  and  train- 
ing programs:  The  fact  that  some  Gov- 
ernment training  programs  have  failed 
does  not  mean  that  the  Government 
should  not  help  train  the  worker.  It 
means  that  the  Government  should 
draw  more  heavily  on  private  sector 
expertise  and  try  again  and  again  until 
it  finds  an  efficient,  effective  package 
of  programs  to  address  imbalances  in 
the  labor  market. 

These  five  plans  are  certainly  not 
the  only  ones  we  might  adopt.  Added 
funding  of  vocational  education  and  of 
programs  to  strengthen  basic  skills  is 
important.  A  new  program  under 
which  information  on  education,  train- 
ing, jobs,  and  job  seekers  would  be 
broadly  disseminated  is  another  possi- 
bility. The  main  point  to  keep  in  mind 
in  assessing  the  options  is  that  we 
cannot  build  a  high-quality  society 
with  low-quality  people.  Far  more  at- 
tention must  be  given  to  the  quality  of 
the  lat>or  force.* 


THE  ZENUNIS:  A  PICTURE  OP 
COURAGE 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

*  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
often  take  the  freedoms  our  Nation 
provides  for  granted,  assuming  that 
men  and  women  in  other  countries 
around  the  world  enjoy  the  same,  liber- 
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ties  that  are  guaranteed  to  us  in  the 
Constitution. 

The  rare  glimpse  of  totalitarianism 
we  receive  from  time  to  time,  then,  af- 
fords us  the  opportunity  to  under- 
stand the  real  human  tragedy  of  this 
system.  I  think  it  would  be  difficult 
for  most  Americans  to  envision  life 
without  the  freedoms  and  protections 
upon  which  our  society  is  built,  yet 
millions  of  people  endure  such  an  ex- 
istence every  day. 

Some  people  cannot  accept  this  type 
of  life,  though,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  to  a  family  in  Wa- 
terbury.  Conn.,  who  risked  their  lives 
to  escape  the  repression  of  Albania  for 
freedom  in  America.  Their  story  was 
dramatically  recounted  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Waterbury  Republican, 
and  I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  include  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
this  fascinating  account  of  the  Zenuni 
family's  flight. 

[The  article  referred  to  follows:] 

(Prom  the  Waterbury  Republican.  Apr.  4, 
1982] 

Hating  Life  More  Than  Fearinc  Death. 

They  Pled 

(By  Bill  Leukhardt) 

Clutching  bottles  of  poison.  Zenun 
Zenuni.  his  brother,  two  sisters  and  their 
parents  left  their  house  In  Videhove.  Alba- 
nia, for  an  evening  walk  last  Aug.  19. 

Theirs  was  no  ordinary  stroll,  as  the  vials 
of  hemlock  they  carried  attest. 

After  years  of  misery  in  their  homeland 
and  months  of  planning,  the  Zenuni  family 
had  begun  their  bid  to  leave  Albania  by 
crossing  the  heavily  guarded  border  into 
Greece. 

Each  knew  of  the  firing  squad  or  lengthy 
prison  sentence  anyone  caught  trying  to 
escape  from  Albania  automatically  faces. 

"Youre  better  off  dead  than  captured. 
That's  why  we  each  had  poison— to  kill  our- 
selves rather  than  be  taken'.  32-year-old 
Zenun  said  last  week  through  an  interpret- 
er. He  and  his  family  sat  in  the  living  room 
of  the  Waterbury  apartment  they  settled  in 
six  weeks  ago  when  they  finally  reached 
this  country. 

The  route  they  took  was  scouted  earlier  in 
the  year  by  Zenun  s  sisters.  19-year-old  Va- 
lentina  and  13-year-old  Rosetta.  who  worked 
in  fields  near  guard  towers  picking  tobacco. 

■We  noticed  what  the  hills  were  like,  saw 
where  the  guards  were  and  what  their 
schedules  were. "  Valentina  said  quietly. 

Zenun  went  first.  100  yards  in  front  of  the 
rest  of  his  family.  If  he  was  caught,  the  rest 
were  to  split  up  and  follow  different  routes. 
But  they  were  not  detected. 

An  hour  and  27  minutes  later,  the  six  were 
standing  on  Greek  soil,  tearfully  embracing 
each  other  and  looking  back  at  the  home- 
land they  say  they  will  never  see  again. 

They  had  crawled  up  and  down  hills. 
dodged  rifle-toting  guards  and  clipped  an 
electric  fence,  sliding  under  one  at  a  time,  to 
make  their  escape. 

All  they  had  were  the  clothes  they  wore, 
the  poison  they  carried  to  kill  themselves  to 
avoid  capture,  and  an  overwhelming  desire 
to  leave  behind  a  political  system  they  say 
made  their  lives  intolerable. 

"The  Communist  Party  controls  every- 
thing and  tries  to  control- everyone."  Zenun 
said.  "We  knew  as  long  as  we  stayed  in  Alba- 
nia, we'd  never  live  freely." 
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All  news  is  tightly  controlled  by  the  gov- 
ernment, h  ?  .said.  And  Albanians  do  not  rou- 
tinely hear  any  word  from  the  outside  world 
other  than  what  the  party  tells  them. 

The  Zeni  nis  say  Albanians  hear  repeated 
stories  of  errible  living  conditions  in  the 
West— brea  aiines.  riots,  strikes,  violence. 
The  not-sc  subtle  message  to  Albanians  is 
that  things  are  t)etter  in  their  homeland. 

But  the  ;  ;enunis  say  their  life  was  harder 
than  most  of  their  neighbors  because  Mrs. 
Zenuni's  bi  ather  escaped  to  America  in  1960 
and  the  go'  emment  feared  they  might  hear 
a  different  story  of  the  West  than  the  party 
line. 

"The  government  knew  we  had  an  uncle 
in  America  "  Zenun  said.  "That  marked  us 
in  their  eye  s  as  treacherous  people  not  to  be 
trusted  be<  ause  we  had  ties  with  America. 
We  lived  in  fear  of  house  arrest.  There  were 
villagers,  jarty  members,  spying  on  our 
house  at  all  times." 

Their  sue  ;essful  escape  over  the  Albanian- 
Greek  bor<  er.  the  first  in  many  years,  is 
something  he  family  talks  of  quietly,  with- 
out fanfare 

But  to  A  banians  in  this  country,  the  six 
Zenunis  ar(  heroes,  having  made  an  escape 
over  a  bord  sr  few  have  managed  to  cross  in 
recent  year  ;. 

'There's  an  electric  fence  along  the 
border  and  guards  every  200  meters."  says 
Waterbury  resident  Nuri  Laholi.  the  uncle 
whose  esca  )e  to  America  22  years  ago  was 
still  fresh  ii  i  the  minds  of  Albanian  officials 
in  Videhove . 

•Every  n  ght  after  9  p.m.,  trusted  party 
members  cc  me  out  to  the  border  with  their 
guns  to  he  p  the  military.  My  family  says 
these  peopl ;  will  shoot  their  own  neighbors 
to  keep  the  n  from  getting  out."  Laholi  said 
in  English. 

Because  a  f  their  daring  escape,  the  family 
has  been  h  snored  by  their  countrymen  in 
New  York  ( ;ity  and  other  places  since  their 
Jan.  26  arr  val  by  plane  in  America.  They 
had  workee  for  five  months  in  Greece  to 
save  money  for  the  trip. 

Laholi  and  several  of  the  500  Albanians 
living  in  W  iterbury  drove  to  Kennedy  Air- 
port in  New  York  to  meet  them. 

"We  went  down  in  four  cars.  We  were  very 
happy  to  g  eet  them.  Their  story  is  amaz- 
ing. We  are  very  glad  they  are  here. "  Laholi 
said  in  Engl  ish.  smiling  as  he  looked  around 
at  the  relati  ves  he  hadn't  seen  since  1960. 

His  relatii  es  are  equally  thankful  to  be  in 
America.  T(  help  them  until  they  can  learn 
English  anc  make  their  own  way.  fellow  Al- 
banians col  ected  $700  for  them,  a  doctor 
gave  them  i  ree  medical  care  and  an  Albani- 
an landlord  has  given  them  a  second-floor 
apartment  i  ear  downtown  rent-free. 

Thirteen-;  ear  old  Rosetta  has  entered  the 
sixth  grade  at  West  Side  Middle  School  and 
the  whole  f  imily  is  learning  English  at  the 
Adult  Ebuc  ition  Center.  One  brother  has 
found  a  jo  a  in  a  restaurant.  The  other 
hasn't  been  so  lucky,  but  hopes  one  of  his 
numerous  a  splicatlons  for  work  will  yield  a 
job. 

What  the  r  treasure  the  most  is  freedom, 
something  i  ,11  the  family  made  clear  to  in- 
terpreter Bmny  Haxhi,  a  Naugatuck  resi- 
dent who  (  scaped  from  Albania  30  years 
ago. 

"They  all  say  it's  like  a  dream  being  here. 
You  cant  ii  lagine  the  difference  that  free- 
dom makes  in  your  life. "  he  said,  after  lis- 
tening to  t  le  Zenunis  flood  of  comments. 
Everything  s  like  a  miracle— so  many  things 
in  the  store  s.  so  much  to  see  and  so  much 
freedom.  Tl  ey  are  amazed  to  walk  down  the 
street  and  n  )t  be  spied  on. 
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escape,  you're  shot  by  firing  squad,"  Zenun 
said.  "We  decided  we'd  rather  die  than  get 
caught.  We  each  had  poison  to  take." 

"It  was  very  hard  to  leave  our  mother- 
land." Zenun  said.  "'It  wasn't  hard  to  leave 
the  government.  Everybody  wants  to  do 
it."« 


THE    'PEACE  OFFENSIVE' 


HON.  TOBY  ROTH 

OF  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  19S2 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  "There's 
more  to  the  disarmament  drive  than 
meets  the  eye"  writes  Barron's  senior 
editor  John  C.  Boland.  Mr.  Boland 
points  out  that  the  American  news 
media  in  general  have  displayed  an 
"uncharacteristic  lack  of  curiosity 
about  the  movement's  roots"  and  that 
the  "loudest  pulpitpounding"  for  de 
facto  disarmament  via  a  nuclear  freeze 
"comes  not  from  the  right  but  from 
the  old-time  left  where  Soviet  goodwill 
has  been  an  article  of  faith— badly 
misplaced— for  generations." 

This  thought-provoking  article  sur- 
veys some  of  the  key  groups  and  indi- 
viduals taking  leading  roles  in  the 
"peace  offensive  "  and  compares  their 
premises  with  contemporary  Soviet 
military  doctrine  on  the  first  strike  as 
a  key  factor  in  winning  a  nuclear  war 
against  the  West  as  expressed  in  writ- 
ings for  an  audience  of  Soviet  military 
officers.  In  light  of  the  public  debate 
over  the  nuclear  freeze  and  related  dis- 
armament issues,  I  strongly  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  this  article  their  at- 
tention. 
The  article  follows: 
There's  More  to  the  Disarmament  Drive 

Than  Meets  the  Eye 
It  was  a  granddaddy  of  television  cliff- 
hangers:  at  the  final  fade  on  "Lou  Grant," 
nuclear  war.  growing  out  of  a  dustup  in  the 
Middle  East,  seemed  a  threat  within  hours. 
Heavy  material  for  the  CBS  series  on  the 
perils  of  daily  journalism.  Not  to  be  outdone 
perhaps,  rival  ABC  plans  to  blow  up  Kansas 
City,  Mo.,  in  a  four-hour  TV  movie.  Said  the 
city's  mayor,  quoted  in  TV  Guide:  "It's  news 
to  me." 

It's  not  news  that  nuclear  war  is  getting 
big  play  in  the  media.  A  week  ago.  CBS 
came  back  with  a  "60  Minutes'"  Installment 
on  U.S.  civil  defense  efforts,  finding  the  con- 
cept wanting.  Similarly,  taxpayers  have 
done  their  bit,  if  unwittingly,  by  funding 
"M'A'S'H"  s  Mike  Parrell  in  a  PBS  docu- 
mentary, "Thinking  Twice  About  Nuclear 
War."  Last  month  brought  the  alarm-sound- 
ing of  Ground  Zero  Week.  Next  month  com- 
mences the  biggest  anti-nuclear-arms  bash 
of  them  all  (of  which  more  later).  Books 
have  sprouted,  notably  Nuclear  War:  What's 
In  It  For  You.  caring  the  Ground  Zero 
lobby's  cachet,  and  Freeze!  How  You  Can 
Help  Prevent  Nuclear  War.  which  bears  the 
joint  byline  of  U.S.  Senators  Edward  M. 
Kennedy  and  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  A  more  por- 
tentous-sounding the  Fate  of  the  Earth,  by 
Jonathan  Schell.  made  a  quick  leap  from 
The  New  Yorker  to  hard  covers. 

On  the  political  front.  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Hatfield  have  introduced  a  resolution 
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calling  for  an  immediate,  bilateral  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  development  and  deploy- 
ment: the  proposal  quickly  won  wide  bipar- 
tisan support.  In  the  lower  house,  witnesses 
at  hearings  staged  by  Congressman  Ron 
Dellums  have  denounced  plans  for  a  U.S. 
military  buildup.  Nuclear  freeze  proposi- 
tions decorate  several  stale  ballots,  while 
city  councils,  town  meetings  and  state  as- 
semblies across  the  nation  have  endorsed  a 
freeze.  In  California,  Gov.  Jerry  Brown, 
smarting  from  a  67  percent  negative  rating 
from  voters  on  his  performance,  has  raised 
his  sights  to  global  matters  in  a  bid  for  the 
U.S.  Senate,  hitching  his  wagon  to  the 
freeze  campaign. 

The  media  have  greeted  what  seems  to  be 
a  spontaneous  national  outpouring  of  alarm 
at  the  risks  of  nuclear  conflict  with  gener- 
ous ink  and  air  time— and  with  an  uncharac- 
teristic lack  of  curiosity  about  the  move- 
ment's roots.  From  Ground  Zero  Week, 
which  fizzled,  to  the  freeze  campaign,  which 
hasn't,  the  spring  peace  offensive  has 
emerged  as  a  public  relations  coup. 

Several  key  administration  strategies  have 
come  under  attack:  expansion  of  U.S.  nucle- 
ar capability  (via  the  cruise  missile,  MX. 
Trident  II,  etc.);  deployment  of  Pershing  II 
missiles  in  Western  Europe  to  balance  the 
Soviet  Union's  SS-20s  and  development  of  a 
U.S.  civil  defense  plan  relying  on  massive 
evacuation  of  cities,  to  counter  a  similar 
Soviet  program.  Arguments  on  all  sides  of 
those  issues  can  be  advanced  by  people  of 
goodwill.  When  well-armed  adversaries  are 
staring  each  other  down,  and  both  plan  to 
step  up  weapons  procurement,  the  tempta- 
tion to  seek  a  simple  answer— "ffnougi/i  is 
enough.'"— bulks  large. 

Spending  billions  to  build  Tridents,  MXs. 
B-ls.  cruise  missiles?  That's  a  bitter  pre- 
scription for  an  over-taxed  economy. 
Stepped-up  European  defenses?  It's  hardly 
inviting  to  the  businessman  or  taxpayer  to 
subsidize  European  welfare  states  where  po- 
litical resolve  seems  lacking.  More  billions 
for  civil  defense?  Reasonable  people  doubt 
whether  civilization  can  be  defended  against 
an  onslaught  of  8.000  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads. 

Small  wonder  that  the  peace  drive  has 
won  converts.  Even  Congressman  Ron  Paul, 
a  Texas  Republican  with  impeccable  creden- 
tials for  common  sense  on  economic  affairs, 
concludes  it  may  be  time  to  pull  back. 

The  loudest  pulpit-pounding,  however, 
comes  not  from  the  right  but  from  the  old- 
line  left,  where  Soviet  goodwill  has  been  an 
article  of  faith— badly  misplaced— for  gen- 
erations. Prom  Riverside  Church  in  New 
York,  to  Washington's  Marxist  think  tank. 
The  Institute  for  Policy  Studies,  to  Commu- 
nist fronts,  including  the  World  Peace 
Council,  organizing  for  the  peace  campaign 
has  been  underway  for  months.  The  tat- 
tered banners:  that  the  Soviet  "threat "  is  a 
myth,  that  the  Kremlins  ambitions  are  de- 
fensive, and  that  U.S.  miliUrism,  imperial- 
ism and  colonialism  endanger  peace. 

When  Congressman  Dellums  hosted  hear- 
ings on  the  military  budget  March  30-April 
1,  the  lineup  of  ""witnesses"  Included  a 
clutch  of  his  acquaintances  at  IPS,  among 
them  Earl  C.  Ravenal,  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, a  sometime  IPS  fellow  who  has 
urged  a  unilateral  U.S.  slashing  of  40  per- 
cent-45  percent  of  its  military  forces.  Del- 
lums, while  stacking  the  deck,  didn't  go  as 
far  as  the  Riverside  Church  Disarmament 
Program,  headed  by  Cora  Weiss,  which  In- 
vited Yuri  S.  Kapralov,  then  First  Secretary 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy  in  Washington,  to  ad- 
dress its  1979  peace  convocation.  Kapralov 
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assured  the  audience  that  "we  reject  war  as 
a  means  of  settling  International  disputes." 
A  year  later,  during  campus  "'teach-ins,"'  he 
played  Harvard.  In  the  past  year,  Denmark 
and  the  Netherlands  have  ejected  other 
such  Soviet  "ambassadors"  to  local  peace 
groups  as  KGB  agents.  In  the  U.S.,  things 
are  more  cordial:  Kapralov  received  a  jug  of 
Vermont  maple  syrup  from  Riverside's  Wil- 
liam Sloan  Coffin  as  "a  gift  to  the  children 
of  the  Soviet  Embassy."  Syrup,  Indeed. 
There's  more  to  the  peace  movement  than 
Lou  Grant  or  "60  Minutes"  has  dug  up. 

The  real  nolsemaklng  l>eglns  next  month, 
with  demonstrations  in  New  York  to  coin- 
cide with  the  opening  of  the  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  year  of  planning  for  that  ex- 
travaganza, as  documented  by  John  Rees  in 
Information  Digest,  has  enlisted  representa- 
tives of  scores  of  radical  groups.  Just  a 
sample:  the  Riverside  Program:  the 
Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom;  Mobilization  for  Survival;  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council  (a  Communist-front): 
Women  for  Racial  and  Economic  Equality; 
the  War  Resisters  League;  Fellowship  of 
Reconciliation;  the  All-African  People's 
Revolutionary  Party:  the  National  Lawyers 
Guild;  Children's  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Dis- 
armament; Coalition  for  a  People's  Alterna- 
tive: Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned;  the  Work- 
ers World  Party  and  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.  On  June  14,  the  shindig  geU  a  little 
unruly,  with  "civil  disobedience"  planned  at 
several  U.N.  missions. 

Through  the  summer,  the  peace  network 
hopes  to  rally  public  support  so  that  by  fall 
a  full  scale  U.S.  disarmament  movement  can 
l>e  underway.  The  goal,  according  to  orga- 
nizers, who  speak  with  more  candor  among 
themselves  than  they  do  to  credulous  re- 
porters. Is  to  create  In  the  U.S.  something 
akin  to  the  neutralist  movement  in  Europe. 
America  first?  Not  necessarily.  Rather, 
lets  say,  NATO  last.  A  major  objective  of 
the  peace  movement  both  here  and 
abroad— not  to  mention,  a  top  priority  of 
the  Soviet  Union  Is  to  scotch  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  Pershing  II  missiles  In  Europe, 
which  would  be  targeted  against  the  USSR. 
The  deployment,  beginning  next  year.  Is 
aimed  at  balancing  the  threat  posed  by 
Soviet  SS-20S  zeroed  In  on  European  cap- 
itals. A  broader  ambition,  according  to  some 
activists.  Is  to  hasten  the  dissolution  of  the 
Atlantic  Alliance  as  a  military  force.  That 
last  cause  was  cited  by  PYed  Halllday  at  a 
January  IPS  conference.  By  standing  down 
In  Europe,  the  activists  insist,  the  U.S.  could 
defuse  the  risky  "bloc  logic "  and  ease  Rus- 
sian fears  of  encirclement. 

Would  that  It  were  so  easy.  Policy,  In  this 
case,  must  flow  from  a  reading  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions, and  the  weight  of  evidence  calls 
for  pessimism.  A  60-year  saga  of  territorial 
expansion,  amid  which  apologists  have  re- 
peatedly offered  assurance  that  ""that"s 
enough  (for  now). "  has  been  capped  by  a 
nearly  tenfold  growth  of  Soviet  warheads 
and  a  doubling  of  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
since  1968.  If  the  Kremlin  were  only  playing 
catch-up.  It  succeeded  In  ICBMs  In  1969,  In 
submarine-launched  missiles  in  1974  and  In 
megatons  In  1972.  Yet  the  buildup  has  pro- 
ceeded. The  USSR  now  holds  about  a  3-to-2 
advantage  In  land  and  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  a  nearly  2-to-l  edge  in  mega- 
tons. 

The  fundamental  issue,  which  evokes  par- 
oxysms of  question-begging  from  the  disar- 
mament camp,  is  whether  Soviet  intentions 
are  defensive  or  offensive.  Do  Soviet  strate- 
gists regard  nuclear  war  as  ""unthinkable"  in 
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the  way  that  Americans  at  town  meetings 
do?  Are  the  key  considerations— definitions 
of  "victory"  and  "acceptable  damage '—dif- 
ferent? On  that  score,  two  American  schol- 
ars, Joseph  D.  Douglass  Jr.  and  Amoretta 
M.  Hoet>er.  provide  disquieting  InsighU.  In 
Soviet  military  doctrine,  they  report,  "de- 
spite the  unprecedented  destruction,  [nucle- 
ar] warMs  viewed  as  wlnnable."  Writing  in 
Soviet  Strategy  for  Nuclear  War  (ftoover 
Institution  Press.  1979).  the  analysU  cite  in- 
ternal Russian  military  documents  to  paint 
a  bleak  picture:  "In  the  event  of  war  with 
the  West,  the  SovieU  place  great  impor- 
tance on  seizing  the  initiative  and  striking 
first,  with  surprise  If  at  all 
possible.  .  .  .  The  major  peacetime  Soviet 
political-military  goal  is  to  achieve  these 
capabilities.  .  .  .  And  essential  to  this  proc- 
ess is  the  need  to  get  the  United  States  to 
forgo  any  military  buildup  that  would  deny 
the  Soviets  the  possibility  of  achieving  this 
relative  capability— hence  the  importance  of 
selling  to  the  West  an  image  of  the  Soviet 
Dnion  that  encourages  U.S.  Inaction." 

Where  would  a  limited  Soviet  strike  leave 
the  U.S.?  Among  disarmament  groups,  sce- 
nario-writing commands  almost  as  much 
energy  just  now  as  placard-painting.  One 
Ground  Zero  script,  describing  an  escalating 
conflict,  bears  a  look:  "On  June  10.  Ignoring 
the  U.S.  warning,  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  a  missile  attack  against  ICBM  and 
strategic  bomber  bases  in  the  United  States. 
At  the  same  time  Moscow  passed  a  message 
through  the  still  operating  Soviet  embassy 
in  Washington  saying  that  any  retaliatory 
attack  on  the  Soviet  Union  by  surviving  U.S. 
forces  would  lead  to  an  all-out  response 
against  U.S.  cities." 

As  Ground  Zero  writes  the  story,  the 
President  orders  a  reprisal  anyway.  One 
wonders  whether  any  Western  leader,  faced 
with  a  fait  accompli  destruction  of  perhaps 
80%  of  the  land-based  "deterrent"  force, 
would  launch  a  counterattack  knowing  that 
the  enemy  would  be  able  to  withstand  the 
assault  and  reply,  killing  scores  of  millions 
of  civilians.  Add  another  element:  Suppose 
Russia  has  evacuated  Its  cities  and  might 
lose  no  more  than  10%  of  Its  population. 
Suppose  the  U.S.  hasn't. 

A  Soviet  first  strike— the  "bolt  from  the 
blue"— is  discounted  In  the  disarmament 
camp  as  offering  the  Russians  little.  But.  as 
Douglass  and  Hoeber  document,  that  con- 
tention lacks  support  in  internal  Soviet  lit- 
erature. Military  writings  repeatedly  stress 
the  advantage,  the  scholars  report,  of 
•striking  first  against  the  West  with  maxi- 
mum surprise  when  the  situation  calls  for 
war  and  when  factors  are  in  the  Soviet 
favor." 

Western  perspective,  especially  respect  for 
life,  hasn't  guided  Moscow  In  domestic  or 
foreign  policy.  The  rise  and  maintenance  of 
the  Soviet  state  have  consumed  upward  of 
50  million  Russian  lives.  Including  20  million 
in  World  War  II  <in  which  the  Soviet  Union 
was  an  early  aggressor  by  moving  into 
Poland).  The  political  institutions  and  the 
society  survived. 

Kremlin  envoys  to  Western  peace  groups 
bring  comfort,  denouncing  nuclear  war  with 
the  fervor  of  a  bishop,  as  a  horror  permit- 
ting no  winners.  In  that  context,  it's  appro- 
priate that  a  Soviet  officer  have  the  last 
word,  addressed  to  an  Eastern  audience. 
Gen.  Maj.  A.  S.  Milovidov.  writing  In  The 
Philosophical  Heritage  of  V.  I.  Lenin  and 
Problems  of  Contemporary  War  (A  Soviet 
View),  displays  a  harder-nosed  perspective: 
"There  Is  profound  error  and  harm  in  the 
disorienting  claims  of  bourgeois  ideologues 
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that  ther- 
clear  worfd 
will  put 
causing  niEuikInd 


will  be  no  victor  In  a  thermonu- 
war.  The  peoples  of  the  world 
u\  end  to  imperialism,  which  is 
incalculable  suffering."  • 


ONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  f¥ILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THl ;  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  21.11982.  I  was  absent  from  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  the  last  vote  of 
the  day .1  Had  I  been  present,  I  would 
have  voted  in  the  following  fashion: 
Rollcall  No.  94:  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  345:  First  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget,  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  the 
Committiee  of  the  Whole,  "yea." 

And  oil  May  24.  1982.  I  missed  the 
first   vote   of   the   day.   Had   I   been 


present. 


[  would  have  voted  in  the  fol- 


lowing fiishion:  Rollcall  No.  95.  Jour- 
nal. The  House  by  a  vote  of  329  yeas 
to  30  naj  s  with  1  voting  "present,"  ap- 
proved the  House  Journal  of  Friday, 
May  21.  1982.  "yea."* 


IN  THl 


1  'OSTAL  PROBLEMS 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 


or  TEXAS 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  L  ILAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  seve^-al  years,  my  hometown  of 
Houston,!  '^^^'  has  experienced  tre- 
mendous growth.  This  growth  has. 
naturalls.  brought  with  it  a  great 
many  pn  blems  in  our  attempts  to  ade- 
quately 1  leet  the  needs  of  all  our  new 
citizens.  The  Federal  Government,  as 
well  as  ;he  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, hpive  been  unable  to  keep  up 
with  the  growth  and  provide  the  level 
of  services  necessary.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice did  n»t  fare  any  better,  and  by  last 
summer,  postal  service  in  Houston  had 
deteriorated  to  the  point  where  many 
Houstontms  were  being  seriously  in- 
convenieiiced  and  it  became  obvious 
that  somfcthlng  had  to  be  done. 

As  a  cpasequence,  the  House  Sub- 
committ^  on  Postal  Personnel  and 
Moderniiation,  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair .1  held  hearings  in  Houston  to 
study  wlkt  could  be  done  and  needed 
to  be  done  to  bring  postal  service  in 
Houston  iup  to  an  adequate  level.  At 
that  timi,  we  had  a  brand  new  Post- 
master. Mr.  Wallace  Kido,  who  had 
previous!*'  served  in  California.  Mr. 
Kido  waked  into  an  extremely  diffi- 
cult situi  ition,  and  I  am  very  pleased 
to  say  tiat  by  working  together  we 
have  succeeded  in  bringing  to  Houston 
the  resources  necessary  to  improve 
postal  service.  Now,  less  than  1  year 
since  thelsubcommittee  hearings,  serv- 
ice has    mproved  noticeably.  I  think 
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this  is  an  excellent  example  of  what 
can  be  acccmplished  when  Congress 
and  Govemi  lent  officials  work  togeth- 
er to  solve  p  roblems.  I  also  believe  the 
improvemen :  in  postal  service  in  Hous- 
ton is  a  tribute  to  the  abilities  and 
dedication  <if  Postmaster  Kido,  Dis- 
trict Director  Robert  Hodges,  and 
Southern  Region  Postmaster  General 
Emmett  Cooper.  I  wish  the  record  to 
show  my  appreciation  for  their  coop- 
eration in  tills  effort  and  that  I  look 
forward  to  continuing  to  work  with 
them  to  f urt  tier  improve  postal  service 
to  Houstonlt  ns. 

I  would  lile  to  Insert  in  the  Record 
a  recent  newspaper  article  by  Marga- 
ret Downing  in  the  Houston  Post.  Arti- 
cles by  Ms.  Downing  in  1981  helped 
bring  attention  to  the  postal  problems 
in  Houston  Jind  contributed  to  our  suc- 
vcessful  effort  to  improve  service.  This 
article  descr  bes  many  of  the  changes 
and  improvements  that  have  been 
made. 

tProm  the  I  louston  Post,  May  16.  1982) 

Postal  Pi  ioblem s— Opticial  Notes 
Progr]  ss:  Savs  More  Needed 

(By  Margaret  Downing) 

They've  shortened  the  waiting  times,  in- 
stituted stamiM-only  lines,  added  facilities 
and  urged  the(  purchase  of  stamps  by  mall. 

They've  hirfd  more  employees,  stressed 
courtesy,  addM  self-service  machines  and 
enlarged  and  spruced  up  several  buildings. 

They've  eve^  tried  to  cut  down  the  irrita- 
bility factor  by  installing  partitions  in  sU- 
tions  so  custoifiers  can't  see  employees— un- 
trained in  window  clerk  duties— sitting  down 
in  the  back  in^lle  people  stand  In  line  for 
service. 

They— empldyees  and  officials  of  the 
Houston  Postal  Service- have  worked  hard 
the  past  year  to  bury  forever  the  kind  of 
service  problons  that  gained  their  post 
office  national  notoriety  last  year. 

There  has  been  Improvement,  but— in  the 
assessment  of  their  own  postmaster— it 
hasn't  l>een  enbugh. 

The  change-pf-address  or  mail-forwarding 
system  continaes  to  be  problem-plagued  at 
best,  Postmaster  Wallace  Kido  said  In  an 
interview  last  Week.  Misdelivery  of  mail  and 
delay  in  delljering  mail  continue  to  be 
among  the  most  serious  problems  in  the 
Houston  post  office,  Kido  said. 

Despite  the  Qpening  of  three  new  stations, 
including  one  In  the  Sharpstown  area,  lines 
at  the  Sharpstpwn  station  continue  to  back 
out  into  the  miall.  he  said.  In  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  certain  stations  are  always 
going  to  be  high-traffic,  the  post  office  Is 
trying  to  persitade  patrons  to  use  self-serv- 
ice facilities  aiid  stamp  machines  Instead  of 
lining  up  in  thf  lobby. 

Electronic  calculators  and  scales  given  to 
Ihave  helped  move  customers 
faster,  but  in  lact.  lines  continue  to  consti- 
tute a  major  challenge  for  postal  planners. 
Kido  said. 

"We've  probably  improved  the  accessibil- 
ity of  our  retal  I  service  in  terms  of  reducing 
the  waiting  tir  le  and  in  terms  of  increasing 
the  numt>er  of  outleU  that  are  available  to 
the  public  prol  labiy  something  on  the  order 
of  20  percent,"  Kido  said. 

"I  don't  think  that's  nearly  enough,  but  to 
go  to  that  polft  In  one  year  .  .  .  I've  really 
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been  gratified  with  the  kind  of  energy  and 
dedication  of  the  people  here." 

Last  May.  The  Houston  Post  examined 
the  postal  situation  In  Houston  and  found  it 
in  a  state  of  disarray. 

At  one-third  of  the  city's  stations,  patrons 
were  waiting  20.  40  and  even  60  minutes  in- 
line during  peak  use  times.  The  average  wait 
at  all  postal  stations  was  10-15  minutes, 
which  exceeded  the  five-minute  maximum 
wait  that  postal  officials  agreed  was  ideal. 

The  times,  supplied  by  postal  station  su- 
pervisors, did  not  Include  heavy  mailing  pe- 
riods such  as  before  Christmas. 

Houston's  postal  system,  which  pioneered 
some  of  the  efficiency  methods  being  used 
by  post  offices  throughout  the  country, 
wasn't  running  itself  very  efficiently  at  all. 
its  officials  conceded. 

In  fact,  several  officials— Including  Hous- 
ton's then-brand-new  postmaster  Kido— la- 
beled the  service  situation  intolerable. 

Some  reforms  began. 

After  last  year's  Post  stories  on  the  Hous- 
ton postal  service,  a  special  congressional 
hearing  in  Houston  was  called  by  Rep. 
Mickey  Leland.  Suddenly,  Kido  said,  he  had 
the  attention  of  regional  and  national 
postal  officials. 

Kido  credits  the  hearing  and  The  Post's 
documentation  of  post  office  problems  for 
much  of  his  ability  to  convince  the  postal 
service  board  of  governors  that  Houston's 
problems  were  critical  and  the  post  office 
here  should  be  the  only  one  In  the  nation 
exempted  from  a  one-year  nationwide  freeze 
on  building. 

"It  wasn't  so  much  that  were  going  to  get 
anything  built  this  year,  but  if  we  didn't  ac- 
quire sites  by  next  year  either  they're  going 
to  be  gone  or  they'll  cost  twice  as  much." 
Kido  said. 

Efforts  at  improvement  continued.  A 
Retail  Analysis  Survey  conducted  by  local 
postal  employees  documented  the  need  for 
more  employees  and  facilities.  By  February, 
these  teams,  spending  two  days  at  each  sta- 
tion, recorded  average  waiting  times  of 
three  to  seven  mmutes  during  peak  hours  at 
all  facilities. 

At  one-fifth  of  the  facilities  customers 
were  still  waiting  longer  than  the  five- 
minute  maximum,  the  study  showed. 

Building  projects  were  accelerated.  In  a 
process  of  decentralization  that  the  Hous- 
ton post  office  has  begun,  a  mail-sorting  fa- 
cility -A-as  opened  in  Conroe  this  year.  It  had 
t>een  scheduled  to  open  in  1983.  said  Eddie 
Kimbrough,  industrial  engineering  coordi- 
nator for  the  Houston  post  office. 

A  Pasadena  mail-sorting  facility,  original- 
ly scheduled  to  open  in  1988.  is  now  instead 
scheduled  for  opening  sometime  this  June 
or  July.  Kimbrough  said.  A  mail  facility 
scheduled  for  a  1993  opening  in  the  Rich- 
mond-Rosenljerg  area  will  probably  be 
moved  up  as  well.  Kimbrough  said. 

With  the  backing  of  national  officials. 
Kido  began  filling  the  numerous  vacancies 
he  found  when  he  came  here— positions 
that  had  been  allowed  to  lie  dormant  for 
months. 

The  result  has  been  what  is  an  essentially 
handpicked  staff  of  supervisors  who  work  in 
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accord  with  Kido's  philosophy  that  allows 
little  tolerance  for  inefficiency. 

"For  somet>ody  to  wait  in  line  for  a  service 
and  then  be  given  erroneous  information  or 
be  treated  with  discourtesy  makes  the  wait 
in  line  appear  magnified  20  or  30  times 
over. "  Kido  said. 

Courtesy  training  sessions  and  spot  checks 
of  clerlis  in  action  are  being  used  to  reduce 
rudeness  and  bad  manners  among  postal 
employees.  Kido  said. 

Houston's  postal  problems  are  closely  tied 
to  the  city's  growth,  postal  officials  say. 
Building  projects,  which  take  three  to  four 
years  from  Initiation  to  completion,  always 
run  behind  need. 

New  streets  and  new  people  moving  in  at 
an  astronomical  rate  overload  an  already 
hard-pressed  system  that  this  year  has  been 
handling  an  average  7.5  million  pieces  of 
mail  each  day. 

Revenue  in  1980  was  about  $218.5  million. 
Last  year.  It  was  $250.8  million.  Last  year. 
Houston  had  150  ZIP  codes.  This  year,  there 
are  171.  Most  other  large  cities  have  20  or  30 
ZIP  codes. 

In  1980.  there  were  815.382  street  address- 
es where  postal  deliveries  were  possible  in 
Houston.  Two  years  later,  this  has  risen  to 
894.035  possible  deliveries,  an  increase  of 
78.653  addresses. 

With  routes  being  constantly  arranged 
and  rearranged.  It  makes  It  difficut  for  a 
carrier  to  Icnow  his  territory,  said  Ben 
Jasek.  manager  of  mail  distribution.  "It 
throws  our  clerks  into  a  continuous  training 
program.  When  you're  training,  you're 
making  mistakes."  he  said. 

Despite  this,  customer  complaints  have 
been  cut  almost  In  half  since  last  year.  Kido 
said.  Last  year's  complaints  averaged  850  a 
month.  For  the  first  six  montiis  of  this 
fiscal  year,  the  monthly  average  was  460.  he 
said. 

"Cutting  it  from  850  to  400  something  is 
real  progress,  but  it's  still  too  many,  and  I 
don't  feel  satisfied. "  Kido  said. 

Kido  said  he  is  also  concerned  about  em- 
ployee morale,  something  he  thinks  has  im- 
proved with  a  decrease  in  mandatory  over- 
time accomplished  this  past  year  by  hiring 
more  employees. 

"When  I  came  here,  the  overtime  was  just 
incredibly  high.  It"s  tteen  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent, but  it's  still  not  where  we  want  it  to 
be. "  Kido  said. 

Attsenteeism  has  l)een  reduced  35  percent 
In  the  past  year.  Kido  said.  At  least  pari  of 
this  can  be  tied  to  the  decrease  in  mandato- 
ry overtime,  he  said.  When  an  employee  Is 
forced  to  work  10  days  in  a  row.  the  only 
way  he  can  get  a  day  off  is  to  call  in  sick. 
Kido  said. 

So  far  this  year,  the  Houston  post  office 
has  saved  $1  million  in  sick  benefits  it  paid 
last  year  because  of  the  decline  in  absentee- 
ism. Kido  said. 

Accidents  are  down  35  percent,  and  the 
amount  of  time  lost  due  to  accidents  is  also 
down  substantially.  Kido  said. 

But  a  major  problem  continues  to  be  that 
of  staffing  the  windows,  said  Jairus  Beck,  di- 
rector of  customer  services. 

The  number  of  postal  employees  in  Hous- 
ton has  increased  from  last  year's  7.028  to 
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7.710  this  year.  Still.  Beck  said,  if  two  clerks 
call  in  sick  and  another  has  a. family  emer- 
gency, that  still  leaves  a  six-window  facility 
suddenly  shori  on  help. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  station  overst&ffs 
to  compensate  for  unexpected  absences,  it 
gets  in  trouble  with  federal  budget  officials. 
Beck  said. 

To  get  around  the  problem,  the  post  office 
is  developing  a  new  program  that  will  desig- 
nate about  40  employees  as  relief  personnel. 
If  a  station  comes  up  shori  in  the  morning, 
the  manager  will  call  the  main  post  office 
and  ask  for  help.  Beck  said. 

The  post  office  plans  the  opening  of  nine 
lockbox  lobbies  that  will  provide  12.000 
rental  t>oxes  this  summer.  The  first,  at 
Westridge  and  Buffalo  Speedway  near  the 
Astrodome,  is  scheduled  to  open  Monday, 
postal  officials  said. 

The  lockbox  lobbies  are  part  of  a  pilot 
project  l>eing  tried  out  by  Houston.  These 
will  be  postal  facilities  contracted  out  to  pri- 
vate individuals  who  will  operate  the  sta- 
tions. 

Rates  charged  will  follow  post  office 
standards,  as  opposed  to  private  lockbox 
companies,  which  generally  charge  higher 
rents  for  the  units,  much  desired  by  people 
and  businesses  wanting  to  get  their  mail 
early  in  the  day. 

During  the  past  year,  eight  contract  sta- 
tions-private businesses  such  as  drugstores, 
which  operate  a  special  postal  counter- 
have  been  added.  Beck  said. 

"This  is  a  stopgap  measure  for  us,  rather 
than  building  new  facilities  which  take 
three  to  four  years  for  each  facility, "  Beck 
said.  Some  contract  stations  are  thinking 
about  providing  postal  service  on  Sundaj^ 
retail  sales  officer  Ike  Bosley  said. 

Also,  stamp  machines— offering  stamps  at 
cost— have  been  placed  in  Safeway  stores 
throughout  the  city  and  in  some  Oemco  and 
Eckerd  stores. 

Changes  made  since  May  1981  include 
opening:  the  E>eMoss  station.  6500  DeMoss; 
the  Beechnut  station.  11703  Beechnut:  and 
the  T.W.  House  carrrler  annex.  1300  W. 
19th  St.  Two  finance  units,  which  serve  cus- 
tomers but  do  not  have  carriers  assigned  to 
them,  were  opened  at  the  Heights  and  West- 
chase  stations. 

Lobby  improvements  were  made  at  these 
stations:  Long  Point.  Astrodome.  Julius  Mel- 
cher  and  the  Airpori  Mall  Facility. 

One  detached  lockbox  unit  was  installed 
at  the  Westridge  station.  The  Friendswood 
station,  an  association  office,  was  opened, 
while  lockbox  expansion  was  completed  at 
the  Katy  associate  station. 

In  1982.  scheduled  changes  include  the  ex- 
pansion of  the  Alliert  Thomas  station  and 
the  Westfield  carrier  station.  A  Weslayan  fi- 
nance unit  will  be  opened  as  Weslayan  and 
Bissonnet. 

Lobby  Improvements  are  scheduled  for 
the  Greenway  Plaza  station.  Sam  Houston 
station,  the  Civic  Center  finance  unit. 
Anson  Jones  station  and  Jensen  Drive  sta- 
tion. 

Station  expansions  are  planned  in  Clute. 
Sugar  Land.  Channelview  and  Crosby. 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES  KUNKLE 

HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
regret  that  the  budget  debate  will  jjre- 
vent  me  from  attending  a  tribute  to 
my  good  friend  Charles  Kunkle.  but 
the  debate  on  cutbacks  in  Federal  as- 
sistance highlights  how  Important  the 
contributions    of    private    individuals 
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can  be  lo  the  development  of  a  com- 
munity. 

Charli;  Kunkle  has  a  proud  tradi- 
tion of  s  uch  contributions  to  our  com- 
munity ^n  Johnstown.  Pa.  He  has  long 
sought  to  protect  and  promote  the  in- 
terests cf  the  people  in  the  Cambria- 
Somerse ;  area,  and  he  has  been  an  im- 
portant force  behind  every  major  eco- 
nomic  development,    especially 
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that  others  see  as  impossible  dreams? 
Whatever  it  is,  it  is  the  ethic  that 
binds  everyone  at  this  dinner— the  ob- 
ligation to  consider  not  just  our  own 
well-being,  but  that  of  our  society  as  a 
whole.  * 

Charlie  Kunkle  is  an  example  of  the 
kind  of  committed  citizen  that  makes 
our  system  work.  I  am  proud  that  the 
Johnstown  Exchange  Club  has  chosen 
to  honor  him  tonight. 

The  enthusiasm  with  which  people 
like  Charlie  Kunkle  shoulder  civic  re- 
sponsibility illustrates  the  vitality  of 
our  area.  It  is  altogether  fitting  that 
we  offer  our  appreciation  for  his  fine 
work.  I  would  also  like  to  add  my  per- 
sonal thanks  for  a  job  well  done.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  MAYHUGH 


HON.  WALTER  E.  FAUNTROY 

OF  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  man  who  has  distin- 
guished himself  In  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area  because  of  his  vol- 
unteerism.  I  am  speaking  of  Bill  May- 
hugh.  His  name  is,  I  am  sure,  familiar 
to  many  of  you  who  listen  to  WMAL 
radio,  but  you  may  be  unaware  of  his 
unselfish  community  activities  away 
from  the  job.  Let  me  share  with  you 
some  information  about  Bill  Mayhugh 
and  tell  you  why  I  believe  he  is  truly 
one  of  America's  great  volunteers. 

A  native  Washingtonian,  Bill  May- 
hugh has  had  an  outstanding  radio 
career  for  over  34  years.  He  has  hosted 
the  all-night  program  on  WMAL  radio 
since  1964.  featuring  music.  Jiews  and 
information,  telephone  interviews,  and 
celebrity  visits  for  Washingtonians 
who  are  awake  in  the  late  night  and 
early  morning  hours.  He  has  become  a 
legend  in  his  home  town  and  is  looked 
upon  as  a  top  professional  by  his 
peers. 

Bill  Mayhugh's  vocation  takes  up  his 
nightime  hours.  His  other  vocation, 
helping  others,  takes  up  most  of  the 
remaining  hours  of  his  day.  Since  the 
beginning  of  his  career.  Bill  Mayhugh 
has  identified  himself  with  almost 
every  charitable  endeavor  in  the 
Washington  area.  He  makes  over  200 
outside  appearances  every  year  and 
devotes  countless  hours  of  his  person- 
al time  to  benefit  those  not  so  fortu- 
nate as  himself. 

Nothing  characterizes  the  true  pic- 
ture of  Bill  Mayhugh  more  than  his 
work  on  the  WMAL-Leukemia  Ra- 
diothon  where  his  24-hour  straight 
stints  at  the  microphone  each  year  for 
the  past  9  years  have  raised  over 
$1,000,000  for  the  Leukemia  Society. 

Bill  Mayhugh's  sincere  effort  to  help 
others  is  why  he  is  being  honored  by 
the   Shaw   Community   Center   Food 
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Committee  on  Thursday  night.  May 
27,  1982. 

The  Shaw  Community  Center  Food 
Committee  is  observing  its  16th  anni- 
versary this  year:  its  only  function  and 
enterprise  is  to  distribute  Thanksgiv- 
ing Day  turkey  baskets  to  families 
living  in  the  inner  city  who  otherwise 
would  not  be  able  to  participate  in  this 
annual  American  tradition.  On  the  av- 
erage, over  300  families  have  been  pro- 
vided with  a  Thanksgiving  basket  each 
year  since  the  project  began  in  1966. 

The  food  project  will  increase  its 
generosity  this  year  because  of  the 
work  of  Bill  Mayhugh,  who  has  asked 
that  all  of  his  friends  that  wish  to 
honor  him  with  gifts  should  instead 
give  to  the  Shaw  food  project. 

In  the  Holy  Scripture,  the  Apostle 
Paul  writes: 

Though  I  have  all  faith,  so  that  I  could 
remove  mountains,  and  have  not  charity.  I 
am  nothing. 

Bill  Mayhugh  is  "everything"  be- 
cause he  has  boundless  charity  for  his 
neighbor.  I  am  proud  to  join  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  City  Council  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  saluting  a  fellow  Washingto- 
nian, Bill  Mayhugh.  for  his  dedicated 
devotion  to  charity.* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to  a 
commitment  in  my  district  on  May  24, 
1982,  I  was  unable  to  be  present  for 
the  vote  on  the  Miller  amendment  of- 
fered in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  345,  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  On  rollcall 
No.  96,  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
Miller  amendment,  had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "nay."  That 
amendment  failed  by  a  vote  of  285  to 
181.« 


STRAIGHT,  INC. 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  opening  of  a  drug  rehabili- 
tation program  called  Straight,  spear- 
headed by  parents  and  business  people 
in  the  10th  Congressional  District  of 
Virginia  which  has  overwhelming  im- 
portance to  our  young  people  and  thus 
to  the  entire  Nation.  The  greater 
Washington  area  program  is  modeled 
after  the  successful  original  Straight 
program  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  which 
has  helped  approximately  2,000  young 
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people  become  responsible,  drug-free 
citizens  again.  With  the  country's 
growing  drug-abuse  problem,  now 
reaching  into  the  middle  and  elemen- 
tary schools  to  exploit  the  youngest 
and  most  vulnerable  individuals  in  our 
society,  this  type  of  help  is  vitally 
needed. 

Adolescent  drug  and  alcohol  use  has 
become  America's  fastest  growing 
health  problem.  Drug  users  are  not 
necessarily  children  from  underprivi- 
leged families  as  commonly  t>elieved, 
but  more  often  from  well-to-do  and 
unsuspecting  families  at  higher 
income  levels.  It  makes  sense  that 
these  children  are  better  able  to 
obtain  large  sums  of  money  to  support 
their  drug  habits,  as  well  as  keeping 
them  hidden  from  their  families. 

Straight,  Inc.  is  a  nonprofit,  private- 
ly funded,  family  oriented  program 
which  provides  rehabilitation  services 
for  12  to  21 -year-old  drug  users  from 
around  the  country.  It  focuses  on 
family  participation  and  positive  peer 
pressure  to  reinstate  a  positive  self- 
regard  and  self-respect  to  the  young 
person.  Straight  accepts  no  money 
from  any  level  of  government.  All 
operational  proceeds  are  generated 
from  the  families  it  serves  and  dona- 
tions from  interested  groups  and  indi- 
viduals within  the  community. 

Although  the  St.  Petersburg  pro- 
gram has  accepted  cases  from  all  over 
the  country,  including  many  from  the 
greater  Washington  area,  the  facility 
is  rapidly  approaching  the  time  when 
the  need  for  its  services  will  far  sur- 
pass its  capacity.  Moreover,  there  are 
literally  thousands  of  other  families 
who  could  benefit  from  this  program 
but  cannot  afford  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Florida.  The  Northern  Virgin- 
ia Organizing  Committee  has  already 
received  hundreds  of  calls  from  area 
families  who  need  help.  I  supi>ort 
their  work  and  want  to  endorse  the 
committee's  present  campaign  to  solic- 
it contributions  from  corporations, 
businesses,  foundations,  churches, 
civic  clubs,  and  individual  citizens  in 
order  to  obtain  financial  support  to 
bring  this  highly  effective  treatment 
program  to  this  area.  The  group's  first 
public  event  to  raise  funds  to  support 
Straight  will  come  June  26-27.  during 
'Straight  Weekend  for  Greater  Wash- 
ington." when  area  businesses  will 
donate  percentages  of  their  profits  to 
this  worthy  cause. 

Straight  is  an  excellent  example  of 
people,  not  government,  helping  other 
people.  This  is  the  spirit  that  made 
our  country  great  and  will  keep  it  that 
way  for  young  and  old  alike.  I  com- 
mend the  83  area  families  who  are 
working  so  hard  to  establish  the 
Straight  program  in  northern  Virgin- 
ia. If  you  would  like  further  informa- 
tion about  "Straight  Weekend  for 
Greater  Washington"  or  other  aspects 
of  the  program.  I  encourage  you  to 
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contact  the  Northern  Virginia  Orga- 
nizing Committee  at  703-476-3760  as 
soon  as  possible.* 


RUSS  A.  MILLER 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
century  it  is  unfortunately  rare  that 
an  individual  dedicates  his  life  to  so 
honorable,  giving,  and  selfless  a  pro- 
fession as  the  teaching  and  nuturing 
of  young  people.  Russ  A.  Miller  has 
done  just  that.  Russ  Miller  is  one  of 
this  Nation's  finest  educators— and  in 
the  19th  century  sense  of  the  phrase, 
he  has  truly  excelled  as  a  dedicated 
and  unequaled  "schoolmaster." 

With  the  close  of  this  school  year, 
Russ  Miller  completes  more  than  45 
years  of  uninterrupted  service  to  Deer- 
field  Academy,  its  students,  its  faculty, 
and  its  alumni.  Those  have  been  45 
years  of  extraordinary  service  in  every 
aspect  of  the  academy's  life. 

Russ's  association  with  the  school 
actually  spans  54  years  and  dates  to 
the  fall  of  1928  when  he  and  his  twin 
brother  were  first  brought  by  their 
father  from  their  home  in  Rochester. 
N.Y.  to  attend  the  Academy.  In  1932, 
upon  his  graduation  from  Deerfield. 
he  went  on  to  attend  Williams  Col- 
lege—Just a  few  miles  farther  on  in  the 
Berkshire  Mountains  of  western  Mas- 
sachusetts. There  he  majored  in  politi- 
cal science  while  also  pursuing  the 
local  history  in  which  those  hills  are 
so  rich. 

After  a  brief  flirtation  with  law 
school  in  the  fall  of  1936,  Russ  re- 
turned to  Deerfield  and  the  Pocum- 
tuck  Valley  and  began  his  career  as  a 
dormitory  master  under  the  school's 
famous  headmaster.  Prank  L.  Boyden. 
Over  the  next  45  years,  Russ  was 
chairman  of  the  academy's  history  de- 
partment, and  held  virtually  every  ad- 
ministrative post— actually,  called 
upon  to  create  most  of  them.  As  dean 
of  the  faculty,  registrar,  college  advi- 
sor, chairman  of  the  curriculum  com- 
mittee, assistant  headmaster,  acting 
headmaster,  and  alumni  secretary,  he 
brought  quality  education  to  thou- 
sands of  young  men  who  today  remem- 
ber him  with  great  fondness  and  re- 
spect for  all  that  he  taught  them. 

In  1948.  Russ  Miller  and  Emilia 
Puller,  a  recent  graduate  of  Smith  Col- 
lege, were  married.  Mimi,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  person,  has  re- 
searched and  written  the  history  of 
that  historic  area.  Russ  as  well  is 
keenly  involved  in  historic  preserva- 
tion as  president  of  the  Pocumtuck 
Valley  Memorial  Association. 

Deerfield,  a  school  of  great  and  long 
traditions,  was  built  by  the  greatness, 
dedication  and  unshakable  loyalty  of  a 
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few  tri  ily  outstanding  schoolmasters. 
Russ  N  iller  stands  as  a  leader  among 
that  se  ect  group  of  schoolmasters.  He 
has  alvays  combined  a  commonsense 
approa  ;h  and  a  wry  sense  of  humor  in 
his  una  werving  devotion  to  the  educa- 
tion of  boys.  His  depth  and  breadth  of 
devotic  n  have  been  remarkable. 
Thoug]  I  Russ  was  always  a  self-pro- 
claimed nonathlete,  he  coached  the 
acadeniy's  1945  varsity  soccer  team  to 
an  und  efeated  season.  And  today,  he 
contini  es  to  teach  history  to  students 
who  relish  his  ability  to  make  them 
feel  as  f  they  are  living  America's  his- 
tory, ra  ther  than  merely  studying  it. 

Amer  ca  is  a  nation  made  strong  and 
honora)le  by  the  education  of  its 
young  1  leople.  Russ  Miller,  in  no  small 
way.  h)  s  truly  added  to  the  strength, 
honor.  ;  and  quality  of  his  country 
through  his  long  career  of  dedicated 
schoolmastering.* 

INTErWaTIONAL  BROTHER- 

HOOD OP  TEAMSTERS  EN- 
DORSES ENTERPRISE  ZONE 
BILL 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  T4e  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 


•  Mr 
lighted 
John  P 


Monday,  May  24,  1982 


1  :emp.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was  de- 
to  receive  today  a  letter  from 
Sullivan,  director  of  govern- 
ment ri  lations  for  the  International 
Brothei  hood  of  Teamsters,  announc- 
ing that  the  Teamsters  Union  strongly 
endorse  i  enterprise  zone  legislation. 

letter  to  Vice  President  Bush. 
Teamsters  President  Roy  D.  Williams 
explainttd  that: 
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strongly  feels  that  action  must 
!o  dramatically  aid  the  economlcal- 
^«d  areas  through  the  country.  In 
increase  the  assistance  to  these 
communities  and  their  residents, 
cannot    bear    the    sole 
[owever,  private  initiative  must  be 
to    assist   our   Government    in 
the  epidemic  of  poverty  stricken 
that  dwell  in  our  inner  cities. 
3e  done  by  the  enterprise  zone  pro- 
as well  as  assisting  the  needy,  it 
es  our  Nation's  urban  areas  into 
regions. 

proposal- 
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concept  to  provide  an  oppor- 

government  and  private  business 

plight  of  urban  cities  by  reduc- 

of  urban  industries  and  relying 

capital  that  currently  lives  in  the 


Over  1 00  of  my  colleagues  from  both 
parties  i  re  now  sponsors  of  the  Enter- 
prise Zone  Tax  Act.  and  I  know  they 
join  me  n  thanking  the  Teamsters  for 
their  encouragement  and  support. 

The  Iftters  from  John  P.  Sullivan 
and  Roy^D.  Williams  follow: 
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International  Brotherhood 

or  Teamsters, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  21,  19S2. 
Hon.  Jack  P  Kemp. 
House  of  Rex  \resentatives, 
Washinglon\  D.  C. 

Dear  Concressman  Kemp:  Roy  L.  Wil- 
liams, the  Ofcneral  President  of  the  Interna- 
tional Brotherhood  of  Teamsters,  has  asked 
me  to  extend  to  you  the  sincere  apprecia- 
tion and  the  compliments  of  the  Teamsters 
union  for  yo  ur  bold  initiative  in  sponsoring 
the  ■Enterp-lse  Zone'  legislation.  This  in- 
novative concept  to  deal  with  the  plight  of 
our  urban  cities  comes  at  a  time  when 
America  ne«ds  a  daring  program  such  as 
this  to  revita  lize  our  stagnant  economy. 

Our  union  strongly  supports  the  Reagan 
Administrati  )n  in  this  plan  which  will  pro- 
vide assisUpce  to  the  economically  de- 
pressed innet-cities  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  legislation  you  sponsored  will 
not  only  inci  ease  the  business  production  of 
our  urban  areas  but  will  assist  in  getting 
many  eager  ,  Unericans  back  to  work— many 
of  them  Teai  isters. 

I  have  enc  osed  for  your  information  the 
letter  that  Mr.  Williams  sent  to  Vice-Presi- 
dent Bush  si^pporting  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's probosal.  If  there  is  any  way  that 
the  Teamst^  union  can  assist  you  and 
your  colleagues  in  making  the  "Enterprise 
Zone"  legislation  a  reality,  please  do  not 
hesitate  to  cdntacl  me. 
Sincerely. 

John  P.  Sullivan. 
DinectoT,  Government  Relations. 


International  Brotherhood 

of  Teamsters, 
Wi^hington,  D.C.,  May  18,  1982. 
Hon.  George  (Bush. 
The  Vice  President, 
Washington,  p.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  President  Rea- 
gan's bold  new  concept  to  battle  poverty  as 
well  as  the  i^pid  decay  of  America's  inner 
cities  is  not  ckily  an  innovative  but  a  highly 
feasible  program.  The  Administration's  "En- 
terprise Zonef'  plan  to  provide  assistance  to 
our  nation's  i  neediest  inner-city  residents 
Ing  the  economy  has  the  sup- 
'ntemational  Brotherhood  of 
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lent  cannot  bear  the  sole 
burden.  However,  private  initiative  must  be 
challenged  toj  assist  our  government  in  com- 
bating the  ^pidemic  of  poverty  stricken 
Americans  that  dwell  in  our  inner-cities. 
This  can  be  done  by  the  "Enterprise  Zone" 
program  and, las  well  as  assisting  the  needy, 
it  also  restores  our  nation's  urban  areas  into 
productive  regions. 

The  Kemp-barcia  proposal  is  an  effective 
concept  to  prpvide  an  opportunity  for  gov- 
ernment and  private  business  to  curb  the 
plight  of  urbin  cities  by  reducing  the  fear 
of  urban  indi^tries  and  relying  on  human 
capital  that  ctrrently  lives  In  the  inner-city. 
The  TeamsteBB  strongly  endorse  the  "Enter- 
prise Zone"  legislation  and  extends  its  con- 
gratulations tio  the  President  and  yourself 
for  such  a  bolid  and  encouraging  program  to 
better  Americ  l 
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If  there  is  anything  that  I  may  do  to  assist 
you   in   makmg   this   legislation   a  reality, 
please  feel  free  to  contact  my  office. 
Sincerely. 

Roy  L.  Williams, 

General  Presidents 


WHERE  ARE  YOUR 
RESPONSIBLE  WHITE  LEADERS? 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS.  JR. 

of  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.    CONYERS.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
recent  article  In  the  AjjrU  23,  1982,  edi- 
tion of  the  WashlngtoR  Post  addressed 
a  concern  that  must  be  on  the  minds 
of  most  Americans.  It  posed  the  ques- 
tion.   "Where    are    your    responsible 
white  leaders?"  I  offer  this  Insightful 
article  to  my  colleagues  at  this  time 
because  of  the  crisis  of  leadership  that 
Is   so   evident    from   the   manner   In 
which  we  are  currently  dealing  with 
the  pressing  problems  that  face  this 
Nation.  It  calls  upon  the  national  lead- 
ership to  stop  misleading  the  Ameri- 
can people  about  the  causes  of  the 
economic  and  social   crisis  that   has 
been  a  part  of  our  lives  In  the  recent 
past,  and  to  cease  blaming  the  Individ- 
uals that,  in  reality,  suffer  most  from 
the  depressed  condition  of  our  econo- 
my. As  the  author  of  this  article.  Am- 
brose I.  Lane.  Indicates,  the  current 
path  of  the  national  leadership  Is  most 
irresponsible  as  it  has  Increased  the 
maldistribution  of  wealth  and  income, 
brought  the  Nation  closer  to  nuclear 
war,  and  created  distrust  among  the 
American  people  for  each  other  and 
for  the  leadeishlp  itself. 

I  hope  each  Member  of  the  House 
will  have  ample  time  to  read  this  arti- 
cle and  reflect  on  It  as  he  makes  his 
-  final  contribution  to  the  initial  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983  that 
will,  in  important  ways,  reflect  the 
quality  of  leadership  that  Is  presently 
at  the  helm  of  this  Nation. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Lane's  article,  as 
extracted  from  the  Washington  Post  Is 
provided  below: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  23.  1982] 
Where  Are  Your  Responsible  White  Lead- 
ers?—We   Blacks   Are  Sick   of   Single- 
Handedly  Trying  To  Make  This  Society 
Straighten  Up  and  Ply  Right 

(By  Ambrose  I.  Lane  Sr.) 
Dear  white  fellow  Americans:  Where  are 
your  responsible  white  leaders? 

During  the  turbulent  1960s,  it  seemed 
that  not  one  week  would  pass  without  a 
white  politician,  businessman,  churchman 
or  media  personality  asking:  "Where  are  the 
responsible  black  leaders? "  It  is  long  past 
the  time  when  blacks  must  ask  the  flip  side 
of  that  question. 

Frankly,  blacks  are  tired  of  carrying  the 
overwhelmingly  disproportionate  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  preserving  freedom 
and  extending  democracy  in  America.  We 
are  weary  of  taking  the  lead  in  putting  our 
lives  on  the  line  to  guarantee  that  our  Con- 
stitution  will   remain  an   inviolate   "living 
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document.  ■  a  beacon  of  hope  to  oppressed 
people  around  this  globe.  Tired  of  your  lead- 
ers predicting  riots  and  "long  hot  summers" 
for  urban  ghettos  where  many  blacks  live. 

And  we  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  your  fa- 
vorite scapegoats  whenever  your  irresponsi- 
ble, greedy  leaders  rip  you  off,  treat  you  like 
the  "boobs"  you  are  sometimes— remember 
what  one  of  your  better  writters,  H.  L. 
Mencken,  wrote  about  you?—  and  then  tell 
you  that  we  are  responsible  for  what  they 
did  to  you  and  us.  It  seems  that  the  bigger 
the  lie  your  leaders  tell  you,  the  more  you 
like  it. 
Let's  look  at  a  few  examples: 
In  every  war  this  nation  has  fought,  our 
ancestors  gave  their  lives  and  spilled  their 
blood  disproportionately. 

If  any  American  child  should  refuse  to 
serve  in  the  military,  it  should  be  ours,  not 
yours.  If  any  American  child  should  clasp 
Marx  and  Lenin  to  his  or  her  breast.  It 
should  be  ours,  not  yours.  But  the  opposite 
Is  true.  Our  "Johnnys  "  who  came  marching 
home,  our  "doughboys,"  our  GIs,  our 
Korean  "policemen"  and  our  Viet  vets  came 
home  not  to  the  nation's  love  and  apprecia- 
tion and  honor,  but  to  hate  and  bigotry  and 
official,  government-sanctioned— often  gov- 
ernment-initiated—discrimination. 

Yet  it  was  your  children  who  fled  to 
Canada  during  the  Vietnam  War.  It  was 
true-blue  Americans  like  David  Stockman 
who  fled  to  schools  of  theology  or  took 
other  avenues  to  deferments.  It  Is  your  child 
and  your  neighbors'  children  who  are  look- 
ing to  Marxism  and  Leninism  and  all  the 
other  "isms"  for  salvation  from  the  disloca- 
tions created  by  your  greedy,  irresponsible 
leaders.  Yet,  throughout  his  sick  life,  your 
spymaster,  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  wasted  millions 
of  man  hours  and  tens  of  millions  of  dollars 
in  his  obsessive,  misdirected  search  for  black 
communism. 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  nation,  no 
black  American  has  ever  been  convicted  as  a 
spy. 

Given  the  long  travail  of  oppression  we 
have  suffered,  that  is  an  astonishing  fact. 
No  other  group  in  this  country  has  better 
reason  to  commit  treason,  yet  It  Is  your  chil- 
dren—not ours— who  have  sold  our  nation 
out  to  the  enemy.  That  is  a  hell  of  a  truth 
to  contemplate,  isn't  it? 

Black  Americans  do  not  send  your  chil- 
dren to  war.  And  we  have  killed  no  one  with 
nuclear  arms. 

Need  we  elaborate?  Systematically  and 
with  malice  Intended,  blacks  have  been  ex- 
cluded from  the  vast  majority  of  decision- 
making processes  that  determine  whether 
or  not  American  boys  are  forced  to  fight, 
die.  or  get  maimed  in  battlefields  on  foreign 
shores.  Those  decisions  have  been  the  exclu- 
sive province  of  white  males,  most  of  whom 
are  themselves  too  old  to  fight.  Even  your 
women  have  no  say. 

No  individual  black  American,  no  black 
American  leader,  and  no  group  of  black 
Americans  makes  any  major  decisions  about 
the  American  economy. 

It  then  follows— like  the  night  follows  the 
day— that  no  black  American  can  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  decisions  that  produce  the 
ups  or  the  downs  of  the  American  economy. 
Let's  do  a  simple  review  of  facU.  Accord- 
ing to  the  history  books,  no  black  American 
has  ever  been  elected  president  of  this  coun- 
try. Of  100  senators,  there  has  never  been 
more  than  one  black  American  serving  at 
one  time  In  this  century.  In  a  House  of  435 
representatives,  there  have  never  been  more 
than  17  black  Americans  elected  to  serve  at 
one  time  in  this  century. 
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In  the  entire  history  of  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court,  one— one— black  has  ever  served.  In 
the  entire  history  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  only  two  blacks  have  ever  served. 

No  black  American  has  ever  been  presi- 
dent, chief  executive  officer,  chief  operating 
officer  or  board  chairman  of  any  Fortune 
500  company,  any  major  bank,  any  major 
multi-national  corporation.  Black  Ameri- 
cans have  held  controlling  stock  ownership 
in  none  of  these  corporations.  Neither  have 
black  Americans  comprised  a  board  majori- 
ty or  even  a  significant  minority  of  the 
boards  of  these  corporations. 

No  black  American  has  ever  served  as 
president  or  chairman  of  any  major  dally 
newspaper.  And  black  Americans  have  never 
comprised  a  board  majority  or  even  a  sizable 
minority  of  the  boards  of  these  major  media 
corporations. 

No  black  American  has  ever  headed  any 
stock  exchange  or  commodity  exchange  In 
the  history  of  this  country  and  fewer  than 
five  have  even  had  seats  on  these  ex- 
changes. Federal  Reserve  Banks  have  had 
not  a  single  black  head  throughout  their 
history. 

If  the  company  you  work  for  moves  to  the 
Sun  Belt,  the  decision  was  made  by  a  white 
leader.  If  your  job  was  exported  out  of  the 
country,  to  South  Africa,  for  example,  or 
maybe  even  to  England  or— worst  of  all 
worlds— to  a  communist.  Eastern  European 
country,  don't  blame  us.  It  was  your  white 
leaders  who  were  responsible. 

If  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  keeps  inter- 
est rates  in  the  stratosphere,  don't  blame 
us— it  is  your  white  leaders  who  are  respon- 
sible. If  the  federal  deficit  and  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  also  heading  into  orbit,  look 
to  your  leaders,  not  to  ours.  If  your  heating 
bills  are  almost  as  high  as,  or  even  higher 
than,  your  mortgage  paymente;  if  the  cost 
of  a  home  exceeds  your  ability  to  pay;  It  you 
are  a  paycheck  or  two  away  from  bankrupt- 
cy—look to  your  leaders,  not  to  ours. 

If  your  child  has  a  hard  time  getting  ad- 
mitted to  medical,  dental,  law.  engineering 
or  other  professional  schools,  don't  run 
around  yelling  "reverse  discrimination." 
Take  a  look  at  the  increasing  number  of 
non-Americans  admitted  to  those  schools, 
then  blame  your  leaders,  not  ours  or  our 
children.  We  are  just  trying  to  "make  It" 
like  you  and  your  child. 

If  you  are  upset  that  your  child  can  suc- 
cessfully complete  training  at  an  accredited 
professional  school  and  still  must  pass  an- 
other exam  before  practicing  that  profes- 
sion—and in  a  few  professions  must  get  per- 
mission to  even  take  the  exam— demand 
some  answers  from  your  leaders.  Logic  will 
tell  any  fool  that  either  the  accredlUtlon  Is 
meaningless  or  the  extra  exam  is  unneces- 
sary and  simply  a  way  to  keep  people  out  of 
the  profession,  as  has  been  done  to  us. 

If  your  labor  union  is  forced  by  corporate 
power  to  give  back  salary  and  fringe  bene- 
fiU  that  we  fought  together  for  decades  to 
achieve  and  you  find  that  Job  security  Is  an 
illusion,  look  to  your  leaders,  not  to  us. 

If  investments  made  with  your  pension 
fund  money  finance  either  antiunion  activi- 
ty or  the  development  and  manufacture  of 
robots  to  displace  you  from  your  job.  look  to 
your  leaders,  not  to  us. 

If  major  corporations,  benefiting  directly 
from  your  pension  fund  investments,  cre- 
ated political  action  committees  to  "buy " 
congressmen  and  presidents  to  do  you  and 
your  union  in,  your  leaders  are  responsible, 
not  us. 

If  you  voted  for  the  current  crop  of  politi- 
cians now  in  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
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you  are  responsible  for  being  a  "boob,"  not 
us.  Just  as  we  have  been  right  about  presi- 
dential candidates  during  most  of  this  cen- 
tury, we  were  right  about  Ronald  Reagan. 
And  if  recent  polls  are  any  indication,  most 
of  you  are  finally  seeing  the  light. 

But  enough  of  this  approach.  Lets  take  a 
look  at  our  mutually  ridiculous  situation 
from  another  angle.  Let  us  make  this  flat, 
bold,  provocative  assertion;  Black  Americans 
are  principally  responsibile  for  almost  all  of 
the  humanizing  reforms  that  have  taken 
place  In  this  country  since  lets  say.  the 
19S08. 

Certainly  we  were  Joined  by  some  of  your 
best,  brightest  and  more  courageous,  but 
mo8t  of  the  lives  and  livelihoods  that  were 
Jeopardized  or  snuffed  out  in  frontal  as- 
saults on  insensitive  officialdom,  at  all  levels 
throughout  the  country,  were  black  Ameri- 
can. Most  of  the  benefiU.  however,  that 
flowed  from  the  blood  we  spilled  went  to 
you.  not  us. 

Let's  take  a  few  examples: 

Until  the  1960's.  local  and  sUte  public  em- 
ployes were  at  the  bottom  of  the  pay  and 
Job  security  ladder.  Moreover,  with  a  few 
limited  exceptions,  most  of  you  were  not 
courageous  enough  to  organize  and  fight  a 
sustained  battle  to  achieve  equity  in  pay 
and  job  securit^^Black  Americans  changed 
all  of  that.  Youcan  chart  your  increased 
courage  and  your  increased  pay  and  fringe 
benefits  and  your  increased  organizing  by 
the  evolution  of  the  black  protest  move- 
ment. The  more  hell  black  Americans  raised 
on  our  cities'  streets,  in  city  halls,  in  corpo- 
rate offices,  in  state  houses  and  in  the  na- 
tion's capital,  the  more  pay  and  benefit  in- 
creases your  leaders  found  that  could  award 
you. 

Our  movement  was  the  best  thing  that 
ever  happend  to  local  and  state  public  em- 
ployes, the  overwhelming  majority  of  you 
white,  since  we  were  not  often  found  worthy 
by  you  and  your  leaders  for  such  jobs.  In 
fact,  the  leaders  of  your  employe  and  pro- 
fessional associations-  and  your  unions 
quickly  understood  what  a  good  weapon  our 
movement  gave  them.  And  your  profession- 
al schools— schools  of  .education,  for  exam- 
ple—also wised  up  in  a  hurry. 

Police  departments  and  unions  and  benev- 
olent associations  demanded  not  only 
higher  salaries  and  benefits,  but  more  men 
as  well.  The  reason?  "Crime  in  the  streeU." 
Now  wasn't  that  clever?  In  one  catchy 
phrase,  they  had  joined  routine  criminal  ac- 
tivity and  the  legitimate  black  protest  move- 
ment, focused  white  fear  and  anger  and  con- 
fusion, and  fashioned  for  themselves  a 
weapon  to  use  on  officialdom  to  get  the 
higher  salaries  and  fringe  benefits  they  de- 
manded. 

Not  to  be  outdone,  fire  departments  and 
their  associations  and  unions  demanded 
equity  with  policemen.  After  all.  they  said. 
more  of  us  die  In  the  line  of  duty  than  po- 
licemen: the  areas  having  the  greater  inci- 
dences of  fire  are  the  same  as  those  areas 
where  policemen  are  having  their  greatest 
problems:  and  we  are  unarmed.  We  really 
should  be  paid  more  than  police,  they  said 
but  we  will  settle  for  equity  and  we  also 
need  more  men  since  our  forces  are  under- 
staffed. 

Then  came  the  teachers.  We  can't  contin- 
ue to  teach  in  these  "blackboard  jungles." 
they  said,  at  these  abysmally  low  salaries  we 
are  paid.  These  kids,  they  said,  are  raising 
hell  In  our  classrooms  and  In  the  halls;  their 
parents  are  on  our  backs  constantly  because 
we  haven't  even  taught  their  children  to 
read;  and  now  community  organizations  are 
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harassirg  us  with  demands  that  we  do  a 
better  ji  ib,  plus  relate  to  these  "blackboard 
jungle"  neigborhoods.  We  teachers  are 
under  onstant  threat  of  physical  assault 
and  are  )ften  actually  assaulted. 

In  no  ime  at  all,  teachers  colleges  and  as- 
soclatlois  and  unions  had  appropriated 
from  th(  military  a  concept  that  officialdom 
would  u  adily  understand.  Combat  pay.  they 
said.  Tei  chers  need  combat  pay. 

And  s<  it  went  throughout  the  IMOs.  As 
long  as  the  black  movement  was  vigorous, 
the  mon  sy  flowed;  annual  Increases  in  sala- 
ries ofte  1  reached  double  digiU:  retirement 
benefits  increased  and  the  number  of  years 
to  quail;  y  decreased:  health  benefits  often 
were  fully  paid  and  not  contributory:  and 
more  people  were  hired.  Even  a  few  women 
and  bla^  Americans  and  other  minorities 
were  hir  ;d!  Women  were  hired  by  police  and 
fire  departments  to  actually  do  the  same 
jobs  tha;  men  were  doing.  Miracle  of  mir- 
acles! 

Those  were  heady  days.  Then  "some- 
thing'" Happened  that  began  the  initially 
slow  but^  now  accelerating  reversal  of  your 
headines^. 

That  "Isomething  "  was  the  assassination 
of  Dr.  N&rtin  Luther  King  Jr..  the  death  of 
Whitneyj  Young,  the  reaching  of  old  age  of 
A.  Philii  Randolph  and  Roy  Wilkins.  the 
railroading  of  Adam  Clayton  Powell,  the  ex- 
haustion! and  organizational  demise  of 
James  Pkrmer.  the  end  of  Stokely  Carml- 
chaels  apd  Rap  Brown's  effectiveness,  the 
early  as^ssination  of  Malcolm  X  and  the 
end  of  the  national  effectiveness  of  Elijah 
Mohamri^ed.  Finally,  this  was  capped  by  the 
infiltration  of  the  black  movement's  organi- 
zations b^  provocateurs  paid  by  our  govern- 
ment's irAelllgence  agencies 

And  yolir  President  Reagan  is  your  oligar- 
chy's "hired  gun  "  whose  job  It  is  to  adminis- 
ter the  doup  de  grace  to  all  of  you  public 
employe4  He  and  his  supporters,  by  repeat- 
edly sa^itig  that  "government  is  not  the  so- 
lution; government  is  the  problem,"  have 
really  be*n  saying:  "Public  employes  are  not 
the  solution;  public  employes  are  the  prob- 
lem."     J 

He  andthey  know  that  without  a  revived, 
courageous  black  movement,  they  can  get 
away  witli  it  because  you  will  not  risk  in  the 
1980s  wh^t  we  risked  in  the  1960s.  Unlike 
us,  you  hbve  been  brainwashed  too  well,  es- 
pecially lour  men.  Just  take  a  look  at  the 
larently  only  blacks  and  white 
Lve  pierced  through  the  veil  of  de- 
lated   by    HoUywood-on-the-Poto- 
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sidency  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  pro- 
re  than  50  major  pieces  of  domes- 
^gislation.  Two  facts  of  public  life 
Tesident  Johnson  to  push  this  leg- 
irough   Congress— the   advent   of 


Dr.  Kingjand  the  black  movement's  actions 
on  the  stieets  and  In  the  courts. 

But  wtto  have  been  the  major  benefici- 
aries? YAi  and  yours.  And  not  only  your 
poor.  Talde  a  look  at  those  who  benefit  most 
from  fedaral  education  loans  and  grants.  Or 
health  pijograms.  Or  food  stamps.  Or  Sup- 
plementary Security  Insurance.  Medicaid. 
Medicare  Or  even  affirmative  action  pro- 
grams. Aik  your  women  about  affirmative 
action  or  better  yet.  check  the  figures  on 
the  dranatlc  Increase  In  the  number  of 
working  white  women,  especially  women 
working  in  jobs  from  which  they  were  his- 
torically <  xcluded. 

Who  ha  5  ever  heard  of  sexual  harassment 
or  of  proi  [rams  to  help  abused  wives?  Even 
homosexials  found  the  courage  to  leave 
their  clouts.  And  how  about  the  antiwar 
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movement  i  i  protest  of  our  country's  in- 
volvement ill  Vietnam?  Finally,  how  about 
the  multipli  ;atlon  of  Ralph  Naders  across 
this  country' ' 

We  know  i  is  hard  for  you  to  admit  it.  but 
the  visionary  and  sacrificial  courage  of  Dr. 
King  and  h)s  associates  and  followers  in- 
spired and  g|ive  hope  and  courage  to  all  of 
these  groupd  and  more.  Democracy  became 
stronger  an<|  healthier  throughout  our  land 
and  inspired;  peoples  throughout  the  world. 

But  you  tMcame  confused.  We  became  ex- 
hausted, some  of  us  disillusioned  by  the  con- 
stant harasslnent  by  our  government  and 
the  increased  "yellow  Journalism  "  of  the 
major  dally  ihedia.  We  had  been  In  constant 
struggle  froril954  through  the  1968  murder 
of  Dr.  King.  [That  is  a  long  time  to  struggle 
to  change  the  policies  of  the  most  powerful 
and  richest  nation  on  earth:  moreover,  we 
struggled  no^  just  with  the  central  govem- 
h  state  governments  and  city 
and  major  corporations  as 
lOugh  it  was  long  time,  it  was 
ugh.    Our    strength    and    re- 
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Int,  your  oligarchy  took  over. 
.Inwashing  of  you  accelerated 
They  had  to  kill  a  few  of 
;ent  State  and  l)eat  up  a  few  at 
the  Democratic  convention  in  Chicago  to  let 
you  know  they  meant  business,  to  drive 
home  the  point  to  you  that  the  white  color 
of  your  skin  meant  nothing  to  them.  Only 
their  power  4nd  the  retention  of  their  ablli- 
helr  greed  had  meaning  and 
hem. 

killings   didn't   shut    up   your 
y   of   courageous   kids,    they 
ferments  easier  and  ultimate- 
draft,  creating  a   "volunteer" 
and  grants  for  college  and 
increased    and    were 
higher-    and    higher- 
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told  by  your  oligarchy  that 
ng  everything  and  that  only 
Ing  the  bills.  You  became  "the 
-    -  ,  that       virtuous,       suddenly 

rediscovered  imagical  entity,  being  victim- 
ized by  "taxeaters. "  And  in  myriad  ways, 
you  were  made  to  understand  that  "taxpay- 
ers "  were  wlite  and  middle-class  and  that 
"tax-eaters"  irere  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties, lazy  loaftrs  who  preferred  the  "dole  "  as 
their  way  of  life.  Now,  wasn't  the  oligarchy 
smart?  Oncelagain,  you  were  the  "boobs'" 
(Mencken,  again)  and  we  were  the  victims. 
And  while  |you  were  being  pumped  up 
re  being  robbed  and  raped  by 
prices.  Your  salaries  jumped 
—making  you  feel  good  about 
Vour  self- worth— but  the  prices 
you  (and  we.  With  50  percent  less  money  to 
spend)  had  toj  pay  for  goods  and  services  In- 
creased almoat  geometrically.  Your  leaders, 
who  set  both  brices  and  salaries,  were  screw- 
ing all  of  us.  "The  difference  between  us  was 
that  we  alwayfc  understood  who  the  screwers 
and  the  screwees  were;  you  seemed  only  to 
partially  und^tand  who  the  screwees  were. 
And  now  yo<ir  president  and  his  buddies  in 
the  Senate,  ^our  elected  representatives, 
have  completely  unleashed  your  greedy  oli- 
garchy. Whilt  they  kept  you  entertained 
with  bombastic  assurances  that  they  would 
fr^ud.  waste  and  abuse"  in  gov- 
words  for  killing  programs 
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thought  by  yc  u  to  benefit  only  us  and  a  few 
"white  trash  '—they  opened  the  federal 
treasury  and  poured  out  a  cornucopia  of 
goodies  Into  tl  le  coffers  of  the  oligarchy. 

The  Great  Communicator  didn't  tell  you 
this,  since  he  probably  didn't  fully  under- 


stand it  himself,  but  supply-side  economics 
really  means  to  the  oligarchy:  I  will  supply 
my  side. 

We  didn't  do  that;  you  and  yours  did  it  or 
allowed  it  to  happen  without  any  strong 
protest.  But  to  rub  your  nose— yours,  "the 
taxpayer's"  nose— In  their  mess,  the  oligar- 
chy's man.  who  wrote  their  tax  package, 
had  the  gall  to  tell  Congress  recently  not  to 
touch  the  corporations'  tax  cut.  but  that 
your  and  our  tax  cut  should  be  deferred  or 
eliminated.  You  see.  your  leaders  are  always 
looking  out  for  your  best  interests! 

But  the  big  boys  are  not  through  with  you 
(and  us)  yet.  They  are  going  to  cut  Social 
Security,  but  to  keep  you  In  line  until  after 
this  year's  congressional  elections,  they  are 
going  to  wait  until  1983.  You  see.  they  not 
only  plan  to  continue  to  screw  you  (and  us) 
today,  they  plan  to  screw  us  all  in  perpetui- 
ty. 

And  how  are  they  planning  to  keep  you  as 
"boobs"  throughout  1982?  They  have  a 
simple  approach  that  has  worked  through- 
out the  years.  They  will  entertain  you  and 
energize  you  with  diversions,  fear,  and  emo- 
tional appeals.  They  will  discover  commu- 
nist plots  everywhere  in  the  world.  El  Salva- 
dor. Nicaragua.  Africa.  Honduras.  Guatema- 
la. Libya.  And  good  old  Cuba  is  the  all-time 
favorite,  edging  out  Russia  to  whom  we  are 
selling  28  million  tons  of  grain.  Then  they 
will  find  plots  in  the  United  States,  maybe 
even  something  really  exciting,  like  commu- 
nists in  government  or  in  our  colleges  and 
universities  or  even  in  the  churches  and 
synagogues  and  temples.  Communist  plots 
everywhere! 

Then  there  will  be  "great  debates"  on 
abortion.  To  keep  the  religious  pot  boiling, 
there  will  be  "great  debates"  on  teaching 
"creationism"'  and  reinstating  prayer  in  the 
schools.  Nothing  like  religion  to  get  the  old 
juices  flowing! 

But  if  all  else  falls,  there  is  that  old  stand- 
by, race.  How  at>out  some  ""great  debates"" 
about  affirmative  action,  racial  quotas  and 
school  busing? 

In  short.  HoUywood-on-the-Potomac  will 
attempt  to  keep  the  juices  of  hate,  anger 
and  fear  flowing  with  scenarios  worthy  of  B- 
movles.  You  can  count  on  cues  to  laugh, 
grimace  and  cry— mostly  cry— at  least  until 
the  first  Wednesday  after  the  first  Tuesday 
after  the  first  Monday  of  November.  That  is 
election  day  plus  one. 

Let  us  return  to  our  original  question: 
White  Americans,  where  are  your  responsi- 
ble leaders?  In  the  1960s,  when  the  reverse 
question  was  asked  of  blacks,  it  was  directly 
related  to  white  concerns  about  black  riots 
taking  place  in  major  cities.  Many  blacks  in 
positions  of  leadership  understood  your 
question:  others  thought  it  was  racist. 

As  we  ask  you  the  reverse  question  today, 
we  are  certain  that  some  of  you  will  think  it 
a  black  racist  question.  It  is  not.  at  least  by 
intent.  Rather  it  is  prompted  by  our  con- 
cerns regarding  the  riot  that  has  been 
taking  place  in  our  economy  (or  a  decade 
and  is  coming  to  a  crescendo  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  Great  Communicator.  It  is 
prompted  by  concerns  regarding  the  crash- 
ing waves  and  volume  of  war  talk  emanating 
from  the  White  House.  Finally,  it  is  prompt- 
ed by  your  immobilization,  your  failure  to 
act. 

In  the  1960s,  when  you  posed  that  ques- 
tion to  blacks,  many  blacks  responded. 
Black  "mini-leaders"  took  to  the  streets, 
risking  their  lives  to  calm  their  outraged 
brothers  and  sisters.  Dr.  King  and  others  at 
his  leadership  level  risked  their  credibility 
among  their  own  followers  by  publicly  call- 
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ing  for  calm  and  denouncing  riots  and 
chaos. 

What  will  you  do  to  bring  this  nations 
economic  riot  and  chaos  under  control  in 
the  1980s?  What  will  you  risk?  What  will 
your  ""mini-leaders"  do?  What  will  those  in 
your  community  at  Dr.  King's  equivalent 
leaidership  level  risk? 

Our  economy  is  in  shreds.  The  dangers 
within  the  body  politic  are  a  greater  threat 
to  the  nation  than  any  foreign  danger.  Our 
Constitution  is  threatened.  Do  the  safe- 
guards of  democracy  mean  as  much  to  you 
as  they  do  to  us? 

We  await  your  reply  in  action.* 
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A  NEW  MARKET  FOR  AMERICAN 
STEEL 


MR.  JACK  BANOV 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  next 
Tuesday.  June  1.  1982,  the  Manhattan 
Council,  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  will 
bestow  upon  Mr.  Jack  Banov.  a  resi- 
dent of  my  district,  special  recognition 
for  his  outstanding  community  service. 
Mr.  Banov's  contribution  to  scouting 
and  his  commitment  to  the  youth  of 
New  York  City  have  earned  him  wide 
respect. 

He  has  earned  the  highest  honors 
for  volunteer  work  with  the  Boy 
Scouts.  In  addition,  he  has  served  the 
Metropolitan  Conference  of  Temple 
Brotherhoods,  the  Manhattan  Jewish 
Committee  on  Scouting  and  various 
other  volunteer  groups  for  over  35 
years. 

In  commendation  of  Jack  Banov's 
achievements,  I  would  like  to  Insert 
into  the  Record  a  proclamation  in  his 

1982   as 


honor,   proclaiming   June   1 
Jack  Banov  Day,  offered  by  the  Boy 
Scouts'  Manhattan  Council: 
Proclamation 

Whereas  Jack  Banov  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  extension  and  enrichment 
of  the  Scouting  movement:  and 

Whereas  Jack  has  made  countless  contri- 
butions in  the  service  of  his  fellow  human 
beings:  and 

Whereas  this  deep  commitment  has  in- 
cluded service  to  Troop  579.  Manhattan. 
Riverside  District.  NIeuw  Amsterdam  Dis- 
trict. Manhattan  Council,  the  Manhattan 
Jewish  Committee  on  Scouting,  Temple 
Israel,  and  the  Metropolitan  Conference  of 
Temple  Brotherhoods  for  over  thirty-five 
years:  and 

Whereas  his  unselfish  service  has  earned 
him  countless  accolades  including  the  Dis- 
trict Award  of  Merit,  the  Silver  Beaver,  and 
the  Shofar  Award,  now  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  That  Manhattan  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America,  does  hereby  proclaim 
Tuesday,  June  1.  1982.  as  Jack  Banov  Day; 
and.  be  it 

Further  resolved  That  his  many  friends, 
family  and  colleagues  assemble  at  a  dinner 
to  pay  him  his  well-deserved  tribute  of  re- 
spect and  love  on  this,  his  day  of  honor.* 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

or  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
joined  by  Messrs.  Joseph  M.  Gaydos, 
Don  Bailey,  and  John  P.  Murtha  of 
Pennsylvania;  Douglas  Applegate  of 
Ohio;  Tom  Bevill  of  Alabama:  George 
E.  Brown.  Jr.  of  California;  Robert  H. 
Mollohan  of  West  Virginia,  and 
Henry  J.  Novak  of  New  York,  all 
members  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  House  Steel  Caucus,  who,  on 
behalf  of  the  more  than  100,000  unem- 
ployed steelworkers,  are  filing  their 
intent  to  reclaim  the  American  market 
for  domestic  carbon  and  specialty 
steel. 

ThiS^  intent  is  expressed  in  the  quota 
legislation  described  hereafter  which 
we  hope  will  pave  a  new  avenue  for 
gaging  steel  import  penetration  to  the 
American  economy,  encourage  en- 
forcement and  compliance  with  U.S. 
trade  laws  and  recognize  that  the  elu- 
sive goals  of  a  balanced  budget  and  na- 
tional security  are  contingent  upon 
the  fair  and  equal  treatment  of  Ameri- 
can to  foreign  steel  in  the  American 
marketplace. 

The  American  economy  is  in  a  de- 
plorable state.  We  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  Federal  deficit  that  could  approach 
$180  billion.  National  unemployment 
is  at  the  highest  level  since  the  Great 
Depression,  housing  starts  are  down  32 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  real  GNP 
decreased  3.9  percent  annually  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1982. 

While  almost  every  segment  of  our 
society  is  affected  by  this  recession, 
our  basic  industrial  community  is  one 
of  the  hardest  hit  in  this  country.  The 
U.S.  steel  industry  is  not  only  threat- 
ened by  the  depressed  state  of  our 
economy,  but  is  unable  to  make  a 
profit  in  steelmaking  operations  con- 
sidering the  flood  of  imported  steel 
sold  in  this  country  at  prices  below  the 
cost  of  production.  The  flood  of  im- 
ported steel  is  forcing  many  U.S.  steel 
companies  out  of  business  which  will 
eventually  leave  the  United  States 
without  sufficient  steel  capacity  when 
the  economic  recovery  does  occur. 

About  half,  or  75  million  tons  per 
year,  of  U.S.  carbon  steel  capacity  has 
been  shut  down.  Some  20  million  tons 
are  up  for  sale  or  may  be  permanently 
closed.  Prices  of  such  major  products 
as  plate  are  listed  at  almost  $100  per 
ton  lower  than  they  were  a  year  ago. 
The  industry's  payroll  is  down  to 
331.000.  its  lowest  since  the  depres- 
sion. 

Obviously,  the  loss  of  business  by 
our  domestic  producers  from  the  flood 
of  foreign-made  steel  has  added  to  the 
number   of   layoffs   and   workers   on 
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short  work  weeks.  Imports  also  threat- 
en the  industry's  ability  to  carry  out 
the  over  $6  billion  modernization  pro- 
gram which  is  vital  to  its  long-term 
future. 

If  the  trend  of  plant  closings  and  of 
marginal  facility  liquidation  continues, 
not  only  will  our  Nation  be  one  of  the 
few  unable  to  meet  its  steel  nieeds,  it 
will  be  forced  into  a  perilous  reliance 
on  uncertain  sources  of  supply.  That 
would  seriously  Jeopardize  the  stabili- 
ty of  our  national  security.   ' 

The  steel  industry's  problems  must 
be  addressed  immediately  to  avert  a 
catastrophe.  The  combined  effect  of 
high  interest  rates,  economic  recession 
and  indefensible  import  penetration 
have  left  this  basic  industry  on  the 
verge  of  an  economic  disaster.  If  we 
allow  our  domestic  steel  industry  to 
languish  and  barely  survive,  there  is 
the  possibility  that  no  opportunity  for 
overall  survival  in  the  domestic 
market  will  exist,  much  less  the  global 
market. 

We,  as  members  of  the  House  Steel 
Caucus,  agree  that  orderly  import  re- 
strictions are  the  only  hope  to  intro- 
duce stability  to  our  carbon  and  spe- 
cialty steel  producers.  The  bill  we  are 
about  to  introduce  is  not  a  perfect 
bill— in  fact,  we  will  be  sending  out  the 
principles  of  this  bill  to  all  interested 
parties  inviting  conmients.  We  will 
then  reintroduce  a  clean  bill  the  week 
of  June  15. 

We  urge  that  this  quota  legislation 
be  heard  by  the  House  Trade  Subcom- 
mittee before  the  Independence  Day 
district  work  period  commencing  June 
25. 

The  legislative  concept  is  vital  to  the 
national  economy.  We  do  not  ride  on 
the  pride  of  authorship— rather  we  are 
pushed  by  the  hurt,  misery,  and  eco- 
nomic chaos  engulfing  the  steel  econo- 
my. 

It  is  important  that  the  American 
steel  industry  be  freed  from  the  politi- 
cal trade  offs,  international  quid  pro 
quos  and  foreign  policy  giveaways 
which  have  persuaded  administration 
after  administration  to  ignore  and 
flaunt  enforcement  of  U.S.  trade  laws. 

We  are  now  embarking  upon  the  pa- 
triotic holiday  season  between  Memo- 
rial and  Independence  Day.  It  is  not 
our  intent  to  memorialize  the  vestige 
of  a  once  great  steel  industry.  It  is  our 
goal  to  free  the  steel  industry  and  its 
workers  to  be  great  and  of  world  class 
again.  To  do  so,  we  will  employ  all  of 
our  abilities  to  enact  appropriate 
quotas  into  law. 

The  new  market  for  American  steel 
is  the  American  market— unfettered 
by  subsidized  and  dumped  steel  and 
open  as  a  fair  market  in  which  all  may 
compete  in  a  real  free  enterprise 
system. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the 
major  provisions  of  .the  "Pair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1982": 


EXT  ENSIGNS  OF  REMARKS 

TITU  I— CREATION  OF  A  STEEL  TRIPARTITE 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL 

Sectioi  1— Directs  the  President  to  estab- 
lish a  S  eel  Triparte  Advisory  Council  simi- 
lar to  tl  le  former  Steel  Tripartite  Advisory 
Commit  ;ee.  Authorizes  the  President  to  ap- 
point elfht  representatives  of  management 
and  eig  ht  labor  representatives.  Govern- 
ment representatives  include  the  Secretaries 
of  Comiierce  and  Labor  as  well  as  the  EPA 
administrator. 

Sectioi  2— Duties  of  the  Council  include 
advising  the  President  and  Congress  regard- 
ing stee  problems  and  conducting  research 
on  trad( .  tax,  environmental,  health,  safety 
and  rea(  Justment  issues. 

TITLE  II— QUANTITATIVE  RESTRICTIONS  ON 
STEEL  IMPORTS 

Sectioi  1— For  the  second  half  of  1982. 
the  bill '  yfould  require  steel  imports  to  be: 

No  ma  re  than  5  million  tons:  or 

Reduc  ;d  by  50  percent  if  steel  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  10  percent:  or 

Reduced  by  100  percent  if  steel  unemploy- 
ment exceeds  15  percent. 

For  II  83  and  each  succeeding  year  for 
four  (4)  years,  the  bill  would  require  steel 
imports  ;o  be: 

No  mo  -e  than  10  million  tons:  or 

Reduced  by  50%  if  steel  unemployment 
exceeds   0%:  or 

Reduc  Id  by  100%  if  steel  unemployment 
exceeds  .5%.  ■ 

Annual  allocation  of  steel  imports  by 
country  wid  category  shall  be  based  on  the 
historict  I  pattern  of  imports  during  1973-74 
and  sub  ect  to  the  absolute  tonnage  liftiits 
previous  y  described. 

Sectioi  1  2— Total  monthly  allowances  of 
steel  imi  torts  by  product,  country  of  origin 
and  port  of  entry  shall  not  exceed  l^.th  of 
the  anni  lal  amounts  established  under  Sec- 
tion 1. 

Section  3— Before  the  beginning  of  each 
month,  sionthly  import  tonnage  allowances 
shall  be  jublished  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

Sectioi  4— Any  quota  shall  be  immediate- 
ly suspended  whenever  the  monthly  ton- 
nage al|>wance  is  exceeded  by  over  5% 
during  a$y  2  month  period. 

The  suspension  stays  in  place  until  the 
excess  tonnage  is  equalized  during  the  fol- 
lowing months. 

When  ihe  suspension  is  finally  withdrawn, 
the  individual  country's  quota  will  be  re- 
duced by  the  percentage  of  excess  ship- 
ments tliat  occurred  during  the  two-month 
period.  (The  reduced  quota  remains  in  place 
for  5  ye 

Sectio 
in  5  yea 

Autho: 
restricti 
porary  s 


5— Imports  restrictions  terminate 

les  the  President  to  reduce  import 
s  on  steel  products  in  case  of  tem- 
ortages  or  long-term  disruption  to 
the  U.S.  market. 

Any  fi4al  decision  in  such  matters  will  be 
subject  t«i  the  Congressional  veto  process. 

Sectiort  6— Administering  authority  will  be 
the  Dep^ment  of  Commerce.* 
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H^N.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  TIte  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

^  :URPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
coi|5ideration  of  the  fiscal  year 
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1983  budge  t  resolution,  I  would  like  to 
draw  the  a  ;tention  of  my  colleagues  to 
an  amendrient  that  will  be  offered  by 
Paul  Smofj  to  provide  $668  million  in 
additional  (budget  authority  for  func- 
tion 500,  education,  and  training.  One 
of  the  education  programs  that  would 
benefit  greatly  from  this  amendment 
is  Public  Law  94-142,  the  Education 
for  AU  Handicapped  ChUdren  Act. 
While  the^e  additional  funds  would 
still  not  bring  this  program  up  to  the 
fiscal  year]  1983  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  level,  they  would  help  to 
insure  continued  program  effective- 
ness and  ecual  educational  opportuni- 
ty to  all  hahdicapped  children. 

As  a  resign  of  this  landmark  legisla- 
tion passed^  in  1975,  an  effective  Feder- 
al, State,  Rnd  local  partnership  has 
been  established  to  provide  a  free  ap- 
propriate public  education  to  nearly  4 
million  handicapped  children  across 
the  country.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law]  94-142,  many  handicapped 
children  were  housed  in  institutions 
receiving  0nly  custodial  care,  others 
who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  in 
the  public  ^chools,  were  sitting  in  reg- 
ular classrooms  unidentified  or  in 
overcrowded  special  education  class- 
rooms receiving  little  individual  atten- 
tion. As  a  result  of  the  Education  for 
All  Handicapped  Children  Act  handi- 
capped children  are  now  being  given 
the  opportunity  to  obtain  skills  that 
will  ultimai^ely  enable  them  to  become 
self-sufficiejnt  taxpaying  citizens. 

lescribe  for  you  what  the 
3-year  freeze  would  be  on 
education  programs  with- 

lage  of  this  amendment, 
year  1982  appropriation 
,w  94-142  is  $931  million, 
this  level  for  fiscal  year 

5-percent  rate  of  inflation. 

ice   the   buying   power   to 

on— a   reduction   of   $69.8 


Let  me 
effect  of  t 
handicapp 
out  the  p 

The  fisc 
for  Public 
A  freeze  a 
1983,  at  a 
would  red 
$861.2  mil 
million. 

At  an  annual  rate  of  inflation  of  7.5 
percent,  th*  fiscal  year  1984  and  fiscal 
year  1985  l^uying  power  of  the  fiscal 
appropriation  would  be 
n,  and  $736.8  million  re- 
Therefore,  the  loss  of 
g  power  over  the  next  3 
be  almost  $4,200  million. 


year    1982 
$796.6  mill 
spectively 
actual  buy 
years  woul 

In  addition,  under  a  3-year  freeze 
the  Feder^  contribution  toward  the 
excess  cosIb  of  educating  a  handi- 
capped chiljd  over  the  education  of  a 
regular  education  child  would  drop 
from  9.8  percent  in  fiscal  year  1982  to 
7.7  percent  in  1985.  This  is  calculated 
using  a  com  ervative  estimate  of  60,000 
additional  c  lildren  each  year. 

It  is  apptrent  from  recent  surveys 
that  if  funding  remains  constant,  but 
the  cost  of  services  increased.  States 
will  reduce  identification  efforts,  ma- 
terials, Insisrvice,  and  personnel  in 
handicapped  education  programs.  In 
addition,   services   to   preschool   aged 
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and  18-  to  21-year-olds  would  be  severe- 
ly curtailed. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  quantity  and 
quality  of  services  to  handicapped 
children  would  be  significantly  re- 
duced without  the  passage  of  the 
Simon  amendment. 

In  addition  to  the  impact  on  services 
to  handicapped  children,  we  must  also 
consider  the  long-term  costs  of  our 
failure  to  adopt  this  amendment.  It 
has  been  demonstrated  time  and  again 
that  the  high  costs  of  institutionaliz- 
ing a  handicapped  adult  at  taxpayers' 
expense— $1  to  $4  million  per  person- 
can  often  be  prevented  by  providing 
appropriate  education  programs  to 
handicapped  youth.  If  we  are  truly  se- 
rious about  cutting  costs,  we  must  pro- 
vide these  additional  education  dollars 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Simon 
amendment  so  that  services  to  handi- 
capped children  will  not  be  severely 
cut  below  current  levels.* 


THE  BOOM  OF  THE  1980'S 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
heat  of  the  budget  debate  we  are 
sometimes  caught  in  a  morass  of  num- 
bers and  assumptions  to  the  point  that 
we  lose  sight  of  our  objectives  in  set- 
ting national  policy. 

This  morning's  Washington  Post 
carried  an  editorial  piece  by  George 
Gilder  which  makes  a  positive  contri- 
bution to  bringing  our  real  task  to  the 
fore.  He  writes:  "Beyond  the  hall  of 
media  mirrors— distorting  and  exag- 
gerating the  economic  gloom— U.S.  in- 
dustry is  moving  at  astonishing  speed, 
toward  a  new  era  of  high  productivity 
and  growth." 

It  is  to  this  future  that  we  should 
address  ourselves.  The  tax  rate  reduc- 
tions which  we  enacted  last  year  are 
designed  to  stimulate  a  new  era  of  en- 
trepreneurial creativity.  The  great 
temptation  to  remove  this  stimulus  as 
an  ill-designed  attempt  to  shore  up  the 
policy  errors  of  the  past  must  be 
avoided.  As  Gilder  puts  it,  "this  decade 
of  experience  shows,  tax  hikes  cause 
deficits  by  retarding  taxable  activity, 
and  then  exacerbate  their  effects  on 
interest  rates  by  extinguishing  sav- 
ings." 

The  savings  rate,  a  robust  6.3  per- 
cent of  disposable  income  and  climb- 
ing, is  one  of  the  brightest  current  eco- 
nomic statistics.  As  the  pool  of  savings 
grows,  there  will  be  more  productive 
resources  available  to  the  entrepre- 
neur. With  the  tax  rates  which  are 
now  law,  the  incentives  exist  for  these 
resources  to  be  taken  up  in  job  and 
wealth  creating  activities  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  Americans. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  Mr.  Gilder's  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Monday.  May 
24.  1982] 

The  Boom  op  the  1980's 

U.S.  economic  policy  currently  operates  in 
a  house  of  media  mirrors— a  gallery  of  dis- 
toring  myths  and  statistical  gargoyles— that 
panic  the  policy-makes  themselves  into 
blind  fits  of  self-defeating  behavior.  They 
raise-taxes  to  fight  recession,  raid  our  scarce 
savings  to  stimulate  the  housing  industry  of 
the  world's  most  overhoused  nation,  and  ul- 
ulate over  fake  data  that  miss  all  the  dy- 
namics of  economic  life. 

Politicians  and  editorial  writers  still  talk 
of  "huge  tax  cuts"  on  personal  income, 
when  in  fact,  even  after  the  October  reduc- 
tions. 1981  brought  an  effective  10  percent 
increase  in  tax  rates  for  most  citizens,  as  in- 
flation pushed  wage  earners  into  higher  tax 
brackets  and  Social  Security  hikes  contin- 
ued. The  oft-repeated  estimate  of  a  $750  bil- 
lion Reagan  tax  cut  is  based  on  Carter  ad- 
ministration fantasies  of  a  revenue  boom 
from  a  46  percent  increase  in  tax  rates, 
brought  by  four  more  years  of  bracket 
creep.  But  a  46  percent  rise  in  rates  would 
bring  a  depression,  not  a  boom  In  Treasury 
receipts. 

These  phantom  revenues,  however,  have 
proven  to  be  President  Carter's  most  valua- 
ble legacy  to  his  party.  For  it  is  this  totally 
mythological  money  that  is  now  alleged  to 
have  been  "given '  to  the  rich  through  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts.  But  in  fact  it  is  only  the 
relatively  poor  who  will  pay  less  taxes  in 
coming  years. 

Wealthy  earners  of  "unearned"  income, 
who  have  confronted  rates  well  over  100 
percent  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  see  their 
marginal  rates  substantially  reduced.  But 
the  long  history  of  tax  cuU  demonstrates 
that  the  decline  In  the  top  rate  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  will  actually  bring  a  surge 
of  new  tax  payments  from  the  rich,  as  they 
pay  more  to  the  government  and  less  to  tax 
lawyers  and  accountants.  On  very  conserv- 
tive  assumptions.  Michael  Evans  of  Evans 
Economics,  Inc..  estimates  a  new  revenue  in- 
crease of  $3  billion  from  this  source  alone  in 
1982. 

The  media  mythology  becomes  especially 
bizarre  on  the  subject  of  interest  rates.  A 
generation  of  Keynesian  economists  con- 
structed an  imposing  edifice  of  spurious  cap- 
ital theory  on  the  assumption  that  interest 
rates  were  low  during  the  Great  Depression, 
when,  in  fact,  adjusted  for  deflation,  they 
were  prohibitively  high.  Now  another  gen- 
eration is  misleading  policy-makers  by 
speaking  of  today's  real  interest  rates  as  at  a 
•historic  high"  when,  in  fact,  adjusted  for 
inflation  and  taxes,  they  have  long  been 
close  to  zero  for  the  dominant  savers  and 
borrowers. 

With  an  inflation  rate  of  5  percent,  for  ex- 
ample, the  saver  must  receive  an  interest 
rate  of  over  14  percent  to  receive  a  2  percent 
real  return  after  taxes  in  the  50  percent 
bracket  where  most  savings  occur.  Converse- 
ly, individuals  and  corporations  borrowing 
at  high  tax  levels  pay  relatively  low  Interest 
rates  after  inflation  and  taxes.  Thus  we 
punish  the  supply  of  funds  (personal  sav- 
ings) with  exorbitant  taxes  on  false  interest; 
and  we  reward  the  demand  for  this  money 
with  an  array  of  subsidies  for  favored  bor- 
rowers and  with  the  deductibility  of  interest 
costs.  The  predictable  result  is  a  twisted 
money  and  bond  market  that  imposes  exor- 
bitant rates  on  all  unfavored  borrowers  in 
low  tax  brackets,  chiefly  unprofiUble  com- 
panies, start-ups  and  low-income  mortgage 
seekers. 
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Nor  can  tax  Increases  in  any  way  relieve 
our  interest  rate  problem.  Increased  income 
tax  rates,  effected  through  bracket  creep 
and  deferral  of  the  "cuts."  will  reduce  sav- 
ings virtually  dollar  for  dollar  and  also  re- 
press activity  and  tax  revenues.  Tax  hikes 
retard  savings  four  ways:  by  taxing  most 
heavily  the  high  incomes  from  which  all  net 
personal  savings  come:  by  deterring  acquisi- 
tion of  further  incomes  still  more  likely  to 
be  saved:  by  taxing  interest  income  at  con- 
fiscatory rates:  and  by  lowering  incomes  and 
savings  in  the  conventional  way  explained 
by  Keynes. 

Thus  President  Johnson's  infamous 
surtax  of  1968-69  destroyed  savings,  in- 
creased inflation  and  interest  rates  and 
brought  economic  collapse  in  1970.  Presi- 
dent Carter  followed  the  hidden  tax  hike 
policy  throughout  his  administration  and 
reduced  the  federal  deficit  from  almost  4 
percent  of  GNP  to  under  1  percent  by  1979. 
The  result  of  this  triumph  over  the  deficit 
was  a  complete  collapse  of  personal  savings 
(to  3.6  percent),  soaring  inflation,  doubled 
interest  rates  and  a  deficit  that  leaped  to 
$60  billion  in  1980.  Incredibly  enough  the 
Reagan  administration  followed  this  path 
again  in  1981.  allowing  effective  income  tax 
rates  to  rise  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit produced  by  Carter's  tax  hike  policies. 
The  result  is  our  current  predicament 
higher  deficiU  and  lower  growth. 

As  this  decade  of  experience  shows,  tax 
hikes  cause  deficits  by  retarding  taxable  ac- 
tivity, and  then  exacerbate  their  effects  on 
interests  rates  by  extinguishing  savings. 
The  resultant  recession  triggers  new  welfare 
and  other  transfer  payments  that  expand 
the  size  of  government  as  a  share  of  GNP. 
whii^  requiring  continual  cutbacks  in  popu- 
lar government  spending  programs,  all  in  a 
politically  and  economically  suicidal  austeri- 
ty package  that  pleases  no  one  but  Pete  Do- 
menici  and  other  budget-blinded  politicians 
and  economists. 

While  President  Reagan  has  so  far  failed 
to  achieve  substantial  tax  cuts,  he  has  pre- 
vented the  catastrophic  bracket  creep  In- 
creases projected  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  still  sought  by  his  opponents.  Thus 
he  has  allowed  the  economy  to  maintain  the 
highest  level  of  employment  in  the  West  (58 
percent  of  the  adult  population)  while  ac- 
cepting more  immigrants  than  any  other 
country  and  opening  the  way  for  dramatic 
economic  gains  in  coming  years. 

Beyond  the  hall  of  media  mirrors— distort- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  econometric 
gloom— U.S.  industry  is  moving,  at  astonish- 
ing speed,  toward  a  new  era  of  high  produc- 
tivity and  growth.  While  the  television  cam- 
eras circle  like  vultures  around  the  decaying 
carcass  of  Detroit,  and  financial  joumallsU 
recite  false  figures  of  capital  formation  and 
productivity  that  totally  miss  the  produc- 
tive breakthroughs  in  energy  and  electron- 
ics, the  nation's  economy  has  made  a  dra- 
matic transition  into  the  long-heralded  com- 
puter age. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  the  U.S.  com- 
puter industry— led  by  companies  like  Apple 
and  Osborne,  which  scarcely  existed  three 
years  ago— will  probably  sell  more  personal 
computers  than  the  Big  Three  auto  compa- 
nies will  sell  cars.  Together  with  only  slight- 
ly more  modest  surges  in  other  revolution- 
ary products,  such  as  Computer  Aided 
Design  and  Manufacture,  and  In  energy  pro- 
duction and  conservation,  this  entrepre- 
neurial achievement  is  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  the  world's  energy  and  productivity 
problems  and  launching  the  l)oom  of  the 
1980s.  The  current  dismay  atwut  our  eco- 
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nomic  prospecU  reflects  a  morbid  preoccu- 
pation with  nearly  meaningless  statistics,  an 
obsession  with  the  declining  industrial 
structure  of  the  past,  and  a  blindness  to  the 
entrepreneurial  future.* 


EXT  JNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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ADMINISTRATION  POLICIES 
HELP  RICH  GET  RICHER 

HON.  iANoTj.  FLORib 

OF  NEW  jExsrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  program  was 
presented  with  the  contention   that 
the    burdens    of    economic    recovery 
would  be  spread  evenly  through  our 
society.  Many  of  my  colleagues  have 
pointed   out   that   the   outcome   was 
lacking  in  this  equity. 

I  was  interested  to  read  a  brief  ac- 
count of  syndicated  columnist  David 
Broder's  observations  from  around  the 
Nation  on  this  issue  of  equity.  His  per- 
ceptive account  relates  that  "this  pro- 
longed and  severe  recession  may  be 
twisting  the  ties  of  trust  and  tolerance 
that  hold  communities  together." 

I  commend  this  column  to  my  col- 
leagues as  food  for  thought  as  we 
debate  the  Federal  budget. 

The  Broder  column,  from  the  Phila- 
delphia Inquirer,  follows: 

EcoNOMic  Gap  Is  an  Ominous  Sign 
(By  David  S.  Broder) 
WASHiNGTON.-At  a  dinner  in  Seattle  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago,  a  bank  official  re- 
marked that  two  major  customers  had  been 
discussing  the  areas  economic  slump,  which 
pushed  unemployment  in  Washington  state 
to  12.8  percent  last  month.  The  customers, 
she  said.  "Were  embarrassed  to  say  it.  but 
they  had  had  a  very  good  year." 

Her  comments  triggered  a  series  of  similar 
reports  from  those  at  the  table.  Yachts  were 
selling  briskly,  one  man  remarked.  Another 
told  of  an  investment  counselor  who  had 
just  signed  off  on  plans  for  a  $1.5  million 
house— without  a  mortgage. 

Last  week,  on  another  trip.  I  found  myself 
in  conversation  with  a  real-estate  broker 
from  Greenwich.  Conn.  "How  is  business'"  I 
asked.  "For  houses  between  $200,000  and 
$700,000."  she  said,  "its  kind  of  slow.  People 
aren't  cutting  prices,  but  they're  having  to 
,  leave  their  houses  on  the  market  longer. 
For  properties  over  $700,000,  it's  terrific.  " 

These  are  scattered  anecdotfes— of  no  sig- 
nificance in  themselves.  But  they  provide  a 
counterpoint  in  a  reporters  notebook  to  the 
all-too-frequent  tales  of  layoffs  and  bank- 
rupticies.  And  they  point  to  a  risk  that 
could  make  the  recession  itself  seem  rela- 
tively benign:  an  explosive  increase  in  an- 
tagonism between  the  haves  and  the  have 
nots  in  this  badly  bent  economy. 

Almost  every  place  I  have  been  this  year 
In  the  East.  Midwest  and  West,  local  offi- 
cials and  observers  have  remarked  on  the 
extraordinary  patience  and  forebearance  of 
those  who  are  suffering  from  the  economic 
squeeze.  Some  polls  show  that  even  among 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  there  is  a 
persistent  hope  that,  in  the  long  run.  cur- 
rent economic  policies  will  bring  the  coun- 
try to  a  healthier  condition. 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks— as  I  have  trav- 
eled from  California  to  Connecticut,  with 
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in  between— there  have  been 

luent  signs  of  the  tension  that  is 

beneath  the  surface. 

People   like   myself,   who  are   lucky 

have  good-paying  jobs  with  com- 

are  prospering,  this  really  has 

;asy  year.  Inflation  is  down  and  on 

-like  cars  and  household  fumish- 

bargains  are  available.  Meantime. 

are  being   reduced  and   bankers 

brokers  compete  in  offering  high  inter- 

for  our  tax-deductible  retirement 

Accounts. 

tljere   is   a  sense   of   unease— if   not 

our    conversations,    as    with    the 

customers  who  felt  "embarrassed"  to 

had  had  such  a  good  year, 
in  rreaslngly,  I  sense,  those  who  have 
onto  the  rocks  in  this  economy  are 
afigry  at  those  who  are  prospering, 
part  of  the  drumbeat  of  derision 
everywhere  for  the  members  of  Con- 
last  year  voted  themselves  a  quiet 
break  of  their  own.  It  is  part  of  the 
sha^j  edge  of  personal  hostility  toward 
Reagan  that  I  have  heard  since 
The  comments  are  scattered, 
are  there,  indicating  that  his  long- 
personal  popularity  may  be  wear- 
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ir()portant— and  more  worrisome 

is  the  evidence  that  this 

and    severe    recession    may    be 

I  he  ties  of  trust  and  tolerance  that 

con^munities   together.    In   Dubuque, 

hardest-hit  cities  I  have  seen  this 

Wall  Street  Journal  earlier  this 

r  'ported    on    the    stark    contrasts: 

upermarket  opened  with  55  jobs. 

1,400  people  applied.  But  a  local 

developing  computer  programs  for 

c  inics  had  a  firstquarter  profit  gain 

i  pert  ent. 

1  ave  been  more  layoffs  in  my  own 
jout-nalism- than  at  any  time  in  the 
years  I  have  worked  in  it.  But  the 
Times'  advertising  column  report- 
other  day  that  advertising  revenues 
percent  at  Town  St  Country  Maga- 
has  "repositioned  recently  as  a 
migazine  for  people  with  money." 
Times  said,  once  again,  the  old 
1  nd  the  rich  get  richer. " 

Street  Journal   headlined  an- 

"Games,  Other  Luxuries  Sell 

I  Slump  Slows  Sales  of  Durables." 

pro  its  were  up  20  percent  over  the 

J  ear.  in  the  first  quarter,  the  paper 

mother  story  reported  that  more 

(JOO  workers  are  within  13  weeks  of 

ir  unemployment  benefits— unless 

'  otes  an  emergency  extension. 

another  tax  cut  approaches  on 

According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 

the  31.7  million  tax-filers  making 

r-ear  or  less  will  divide  $2.9  billion 

the  162.000  making  over  $200,000 

1.6  billion. 

fa^ritism   to  the  rich   inherent   in 
flatmate  tax  cuU  was  justified  on  the 
they  would  stimulate  the  econ- 
sroduce  jobs.  But  since  the  pro- 
put  into  place,  economic  differ- 
social  tensions  in  America  have 
and  so  has  unemployment, 
nore  than  an  economic  calamity; 
recif  e  for  social  disaster.* 
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IVILUAM  J.  HUGHES 


IN  THE  H  3USE 


May  21  1982 

HENDERSON-DISTIN- 
PUBLIC  SERVANT 


OF  NEW  JERSEY 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  HU(  rHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  1  7th  birthday  of  Leon  Hen- 
derson, a  d  stinguished  public  servant 
who  grew  up  in  my  district.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend this  outstanding  American  citi- 
zen. 

An  economist  by  profession,  Leon 
served   the   Roosevelt   ad- 
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ministratio^  in  a  variety  of  capacities 
from  1934  io  1945.  He  capably  served 
in  such  vari  ed  roles  as  economic  advis- 
er to  the  National  Recovery  Adminis- 
tration, n  ember  of  the  Works 
Progress  A  Iministration.  member  of 
the  Securit;  es  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion, membir  of  the  War  Production 
Board,  and  u  the  first  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Price  Administration. 
Through  h  s  service  in  these  capac- 
ities. Mr.  Ifenderson  played  a  major 
role  in  the  |  domestic  side  of  the  war 
effort.  With  his  leadership  in  the 
Office  of  Pice  Administration,  prices 
and  inflation  were  held  at  workable 
levels,  enabling  the  United  States  to 
maintain  a  i  nassive  war  effort  without 
suffering  sk  ^rocketing  prices. 

While  in  Government  service.  Mr. 
Henderson  rave  tirelessly  of  his  time 
and  effort  i^  support  of  projects  in  his 
hometown  a)rea.  Among  these  projects, 
the  two  most  important  were  the  de- 
velopment (if  Roosevelt  Park,  a  resi- 
dential community  located  in  Millville 
in  1937.  and  the  selection  of  Millville. 
N.J..  as  th<t  site  for  the  Army  Air 
Training  Base  in  1941.  That  base  now 
serves  a  vitiJ  role  in  the  economy  of 
all  South  Je  -sey. 

Mr.  Henddrson's  private  career  fol- 
lowing his  Eosition  &s  Director  of  the 
Office  of  P^ice  Administration  found 
him  as  econbmic  adviser  to  both  Gen. 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  in  Germany 
and  Gen.  Ciiang  Kai-shejt  in  China. 
In  addition,  Mr.  Henderson  was  an 
economic  coisultant  to  numerous  na- 
tions and  I  iisinesses  and  an  active 
founder  of  jLmericans  for  Democratic 
Action. 

Although  Mr.  Henderson  now  re- 
sides in  Car  sbad,  Calif.,  his  legacy  is 
still  a  strong  force  in  his  hometown  of 
Millville,  N.. .,  where  his  former  high 
school  recen  ly  honored  him  as  one  of 
its  most  distinguished  graduates.  He  is 
an  unprecedented  example  for  the  po- 
tential success  of  any  Millville  stu- 
dent—or of  my  young  citizen  in  our 
country.  Leon  Henderson's  career  and 
contribution  I  to  our  society  have 
brought  great  honor  on  himself  and 
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all  who  have 


been  associated  with  him. 


His  lifetime  has  been  a  noble  one  be- 


cause he  has 


dedicated  himself  to  serv- 


ing others.  We  congratulate  him  on 
his  past  accomplishments  and  wish 
him  well  in  this,  his  87th  year. 

Memorial  High  School. 
MillviUe.  N.J.,  May  4,  1982. 
Hon.  William  J.  Hughes, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Hughes:  On  Thursday, 
May  20,  1982,  a  group  of  United  States  Gov- 
ernment students  from  Millville,  New 
Jersey,  will  be  visiting  Washington,  D.C. 
and  the  United  States  Congress.  This  years 
trip  is  of  special  importance  to  us.  This  year 
is  Millville  High  Schools  One  Hundredth 
Commencement  Anniversary  Year.  In  addi- 
tion to  this  rather  local  achievement,  we 
also  are  commemorating  the  activities  of 
one  of  Mlllvilles  most  distinguished  gradu- 
ates, Mr.  Leon  Henderson. 

Mr.  Henderson  served  in  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration  from  1934-1945.  A 
letter  accompanying  this  one  provides  more 
details  of  his  career.  Mr.  Henderson  has 
been  honored  this  year  with  formal  resolu- 
tion by  the  Millville  Board  of  Education, 
the  Millville  City  Commission,  and  the 
Cumberland  County  Board  of  Chosen  Free- 
holders. 

We  hope  that  perhaps  recognition  of  Mr. 
Hendersons  career  could  be  made  in  the 
Congressional  record  or  in  any  other  appro- 
priate way.  We  also  thought  that  you  might 
like  to  have  the  information  for  your  brief 
meeting  with  our  students  for  the  photo  ses- 
sion. 

We  thank  you  for  all  of  the  considerations 
which  you  have  shown  to  the  students  from 
Millville  in  the  past  and  look  forward  to 
seeing  you  on  May  20th. 
Yours  truly, 

Jonathan  E.  Wood. 
C.  William  Hoover. 


Leon  Henderson  will  be  remembered  as 
having  served  in  the  Roosevelt  Administra- 
tion from  1934  to  1945.  An  economist  by 
profession,  Mr.  Henderson  served  this  coun- 
try in  a  variety  of  capacities,  among  them— 
economic  advisor  to  the  N.R.A.,  Executive 
Secretary  of  the  T.N.E.C,  the  monopoly 
committee  of  the  Senate  in  1937,  member  of 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission, 
and  first  Director  of  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministration, 1941-1942.  In  this  last  posi- 
tion, Mr.  Henderson  played  a  major  role  in 
the  civilian  side  of  the  Second  World  War 
effort.  With  his  leadership,  prices  and  infla- 
tiorr  were  held  at  what  were  considered  to 
be  workable  levels,  thus  enabling  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  massive  war  effort 
without  skyrocketing  prices. 

Mr.  Henderson"s  private  career  following 
the  O.P.A.  found  him  as  an  economic  advi- 
sor to  Chiang-Kai-shek,  an  economic  con- 
sultant to  various  nations  and  businesses, 
and  an  active  founder  of  the  A.D.A. 

While  in  government  service,  Mr.  Hender- 
son gave  tirelessly  of  his  time  and  effort  in 
support  of  projects  for  his  hometown  area. 
Among  those  projects,  the  two  most  impor- 
tant were  the  development  of  Roosevelt 
Park,  a  senior  citizen  residential  community 
located  In  Millville  in  1937.  and  the  selection 
of  Millville.  New  Jersey,  as  the  site  for  the 
Army  Air  Training  Base  in  1941.  That  base 
now  serves  a  vital  role  in  the  economy  of  all 
of  South  Jersey. 

Mr.  Henderson  currently  lives  in  Carlsbad. 
California,  and  will  celebrate  his  87th  birth- 
day on  May  25.  1982. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Proclamation 

Whereas.  Leon  Henderson  is  a  native  of 
Millville,  New  Jersey,  and  graduated  from 
Millville  High  School  in  1913;  and 

Whereas,  Mr.  Henderson  continued  his 
education,  graduated  from  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege, studied  further  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  served  as  a  Captain  in  the 
U.S.  Army,  taught  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  was  an  Associate  Professor  at 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology  and  a  full 
professor  of  Economics  at  the  University  of 
Miami;  and 

Whereas.  Mr.  Henderson  began  his  long 
distinguished  public  service  in  the  state  gov- 
ernment of  Pennsylvania  under  Governor 
Pinchot  and  continued  it  In  the  federal  gov- 
ernment under  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  from  1934  to  1944  in  the  National 
Recovery  Administration.  Works  Project 
Adminstration.  War  Production  Board.  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Commission,  and  the  . 
Office  of  Price  Administration;  and 

Whereas,  following  World  War  II.  Mr. 
Henderson  served  as  economic  advisor  to 
General  Dwight  Eisenhower  in  Germany. 
General  Chiang  Kai-shek  in  China,  and  to  a 
wide  variety  of  civilian  posts  in  Central  and 
South  America  as  well  as  to  cities  and  corpo- 
rations in  the  continental  United  SUles; 

and 

Whereas,  Leon  Henderson  has  always 
taken  great  pride  in  his  roots  in  his  home- 
town of  Millville,  supporting  local  organiza- 
tions and  institutions,  and  assisting  the  area 
directly  in  securing  the  location  of  the 
Army  Air  Base  and  a  wing  of  Memorial 
High  School  for  vocational  purposes,  en- 
couraging glass  companies  and  in  many 
other  local  endeavors;  and 

Whereas,  in  1941  Leon  Henderson  was 
named  Mlllvilles  Citizen  of  the  Year;  and 

Whereas,  the  distinguished  career  and  ac- 
complishments in  public  service  of  Leon 
Henderson  serve  as  an  unprecedented  exam- 
ple for  the  potential  success  of  any  Millville 
student;  and 

Whereas,  he  has  brought  great  honor  and 
recognition  to  the  City  of  Millville  and  to 
Millville  High  School. 

Now,  therefore,  he  it  proclaimed,  that  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of  Mill- 
ville on  the  occasion  of  the  One  Hundredth 
Conunencement  for  Millville  High  School 
do  hereby  acknowledge  and  honor  Leon 
Henderson  as  "A  Most  Distinguished  Grad- 
uate of  Millville  High  School". 


[From  a  brochure  of  the  National  Concert 

and  Artists  Corps..  New  York.  N.Y.I 
Internationally  Famous  Economist  and 
Business  Consultant— Leon  Henderson 


First  administrator  of  OPA.  now  serving 
as  Chief  Economist  of  the  Research  Insti- 
tute of  America,  president  of  the  Interna- 
tional Hudson  Corporation,  and  as  National 
Chairman    of    Americans    for    Democratic 

Action.  ^    .   ,      »v. 

Leon  Henderson  first  stepped  Into  the 
international  limelight  when  he  was  chosen 
shortly  after  Pearl  Harbor  as  the  nations 
first  Administrator  of  the  Office  of  Price 
Administration,  but  he  had  long  been  famed 
in  business  circles  as  one  of  the  country"s 
soundest  and  sanest  economists. 

In  the  critical  period  of  defense  prepared- 
ness and  in  the  early  years  of  the  war.  he 
organized  and  developed  the  then  urgently 
needed  program  of  price  controls,  rent  ceil- 
ings, rationing  and  civilian  supply.  Through 
his  outstanding  and  significant  work  with 
the  Research  Institute  of  America,  his  writ- 
ings for  leading  American  publications,  and 
his  lectures.  American  business  still  looks  to 
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Leon  Henderson  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship on  the  great  economic  problems  and 
issues  on  which  hang  the  future  security 
and  welfare  not  only  of  Americans  but  of 
millions  of  others  throughout  the  world. 

Bom  May  26.  1895  In  Millville,  NY..  Leon 
Henderson  was  educated  at  the  Millville 
High  School.  Swarthmore  College  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania.  After  gradua- 
tion, he  taught  for  a  time  at  the  Wharton 
School  of  Finance  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  then  at  Carnegie  Tech.  In 
August  of  1923,  he  was  appointed  Deputy 
SecreUry  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  two  years  later  went  to  the  Rus- 
sell Sage  Foundation  as  Director  of  its  Divi- 
sion of  Remedial  Loans,  where  his  studies 
on  consumer  credit  and  investigations  of 
loan  sharks  obtained  passage  of  uniform 
legislation  against  usurious  interest  rates  in 
several  states  and  attracted  widespread  at- 
tention. 

General  Hugh  Johnson.  NRA  Administra- 
tor, made  Leon  Henderson  Director  of  his 
Division  of  Planning  and  Research  in  1934. 
The  following  year  he  served  as  economic 
adviser  to  the  Senate  Committee  of  Manu- 
factures and  then  went  on  to  serve  as  con- 
sulting economist  to  WPA  where  he  under- 
took many  special  government  assignments 
on  unemployment,  relief  and  economic  fore- 
casts. He  is  recognized  as  the  single  author- 
ity who  foretold  accurately  and  publicly  the 
recession  of  1937.  In  1938  he  was  appointed 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  governments 
monopoly  study  known  at  TNEC.  He  was 
appointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  Commission  in  May  of  1939 
and  served  in  this  post  until  his  appoint- 
ment in  charge  of  prices  by  President  Roo- 
sevelt. 

LECTURE  SUBJECTS 

77i€  elections's  effect  on  business  prospects 
A  keen  analysis  of  the  repercussions  of 
changes  in  the  political  picture  on  the  out- 
look for  American  business,  both  at  home 
and  abroad.  Few  economists  have  had  Mr. 
Hendersons  unusual  opportunities  to  study 
the  inter-relation  of  government  and  poli- 
tics with  business. 

An  economUts  almanac  for  the  days  ahead 
Whats  ahead  for  American  business?  Can 
inflationary  tendencies  be  curbed  without 
precipitating  another  depression?  What  will 
be  the  effect  of  the  feuropean  Recovery  Pro- 
gram or  Marshall  Plan  on  prices  and  busi- 
ness trends  here  at  home?  What  Is  the  out- 
look for  American  markete  abroad  after  we 
help  to  rehabilitate  Europe's  Industrial  na- 
tions? How  can  we  best  insure  continuing 
prosperity  in  America?  Hear  the  answers  of 
one  of  our  most  outstanding  economists  to 
these  important  questions. 


[From  the  Gregg  Writer,  May  19321 

A  Crusader  Against  "Americas  Most 

Brazen  Racketeer'" 

Ninth  of  a  Series  of  Interviews  with  One- 

Time  Stenographers 
(By  Burt  M.  McConnell.  New  York  City, 

N.Y.) 
Americas  most  brazen  and  most  despica- 
ble racketeer,  says  Leon  Henderson,  of  the 
Russell  Sage  Foundation,  is  the  Shylock 
who  lends  small  sums  of  money  to  workers 
in  dire  need— at  interest  rates  that  range  be- 
tween 120  and  480  per  cent  a  year. 

Leo  Henderson  says  beer  runners  and 
gangsters  have  nothing  "on  "  the  loan  shark 
when  it  comes  to  racketeering.  He  has 
fought  them  for  six  years,  and  he  ought  to 
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know.  Ever  since  he  graduated  from  High 
School.  Henderson  has  made  use  of  short- 
hand: he  was  obliged  to  take  notes  from  one 
"boss"  while  riding  a  bicycle! 
shtux;k's  poe 

Short,  stocky,  keen,  and  aggressive.  Hen- 
derson has  been  putting  the  unlicensed  and 
unscrupulous  money-lender  out  of  business. 
in  on^  State  after  another,  for  the  past  six 
years.  Before  the  World  War  he  was  a 
writer  of  shorthand,  and  he  has  used  it  in  a 
number  of  odd  ways.  For  exsunpie: 

An  imiUtor  of  •Billy"  Sunday  the  well- 
known  evangelist,  came  to  Hendersons 
home  town.  Millville,  New  Jersey,  one 
winter  for  a  series  of  revival  meetings.  Hen- 
derson had  Just  finished  two  years'  instruc- 
tion in  Gregg  at  the  local  high  school,  and 
was  a  "cub"  reporter  on  the  afternoon 
paper.  He  took  down  in  shorthand  the  press 
reports  that  came  over  the  wire,  and  made 
shorthand  notes  when  interviewing  people. 
Then  the  editor  asked  him  to  attend  every 
meeting,  take  down  the  entire  sermon,  and 
make  a  column  or  two  of  the  most  interest- 
ing utterances  of  the  evangelist.  This  was 
good  practice— and  it  brought  in  some  extra 
money.  And,  since  Henderson  was  planning 
to  go  to  Swarthmore  College  in  the  fall,  any 
new  source  of  income  was  welcome.  Every 
night  he  took  down  the  salient  points  in  the 
discourse  and  wrote  a  column  of  general 
news  for  the  paper,  in  addition  to  his  other 
work. 

After  the  evangelist  had  departed  to  save 
other  souls,  Henderson  found  his  pay  enve- 
lope rather  thin.  Besides,  the  World  War 
had  begun,  and  the  du  Pont  Company's  ex- 
plosives factory  nearby  was  flooded  with 
orders.  Thither  went  Henderson,  still  in  his 
'teens,  ready  to  work  at  anything  that 
would  help  him  get  through  college.  His 
first  job  was  that  of  a  day  laborer.  Then  he 
learned  that  the  safety  engineer  of  the 
plant  had  recently  fired  three  stenogra- 
phers because  they  were  too  slow  or  could 
not  adapt  themselves  to  the  unusual  condi- 
tions. 

"What  are  these  conditions?"  asked  Hen- 
derson. 

"Well, "  he  was  informed,  "the  engineer,  in 
addition  to  being  a  fast  dicUtor  and  a  user 
of  big  words,  has  a  lot  of  ground  to  cover- 
two  square  miles— so  he  uses  a  horse.  He  dic- 
tates as  he  rides  along— recommendations 
for  this  and  that  safety  measure— and  the 
stenographer  must  take  notes,  as  It  were  on 
the  fly. " 

SHORTHAND  CYCLIST 

As  it  happened,  Henderson  could  ride  a  bi- 
cycle. Moreover,  he  had  learned  to  ride  with 
both  hands  off  the  handle-bars— while  deliv- 
ering newspapers  on  the  front  porches  of 
his  home  town.  So  he  got  the  job.« 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  333 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FITHIAN 

OP  IHDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wanted  to  share  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
former  Iranian  hostage.  Gary  Lee  of 
Palls  Church.  Va..  concerning  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  resumption  of 
crude  oil  purchases  from  Iran. 
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May  21,  1982. 

Hon.  FU  YD  PiTHIAN. 

House  o.  Repreientatives,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  (  Jongressman  Pithian:  As  a  former 

Dstage  for  444  days  in  Ayatollah  Kho- 
meni's  country  and  also  a  concerned  and 
proud  American.  I  am  heartened  by  the 
action  y(  lu  are  taking  to  try  and  curtail  any 
further  |  turchases  of  crude  oil  from  a  coun- 
remains  our  enemy  at  their  own  in- 
The  points  addressed  in  House 
Concurri  nt  Resolution  333  are  all  too  valid 
and  cont  nue  to  be  so  today.  If  the  purchase 
of  Irani  m  crude  oil  with  American  tax 
monies  had  ihe  blessing  of  the  American 
people  t^t  you  and  your  colleagues  repre- 
sent I  w»uld  have  bowed  to  the  will  of  the 
majority  and  kept  silent. 

Person  Illy  I  carmot  see  how  this  great 
country  ;an  so  soon  forget  the  fact  that  it 
was  Khc  menl  and  his  Iranian  government 
who  rubl  led  our  noses  in  the  dirt  and  who 
would  lore  to  do  so  again  if  they  got  the 
chance,  ft  seems  to  me  the  $53  million 
(ironic  t|at  there  were  53  of  us  for  a  long 
time)  is  going  to  this  band  of  renegades  and 
trouble  tiakers  who  are  desperate  for  hard 
currency  to  finance  their  open  attempts  to 
cause  father  discord  in  the  neighboring 
countries  which  at  present  can  be  consid- 
ered pro  Vest.  Prom  what  I  can  tell  the  pur- 
chase wa  1  made  to  save  $4.50  per  barrel.  Is 
this  the  vtilue  placed  on  the  entire  ordeal 
suffered  I  »y  the  American  people? 

Leavini  aside  my  own  personal  feelings  as 
one  who  was  held  by  that  outlaw  govern- 
ment in  ( ontravention  to  all  codes  of  diplo- 
matic coi  duct  and  international  law,  let  me 
add  that  my  wife.  Pat  Lee,  feels  as  strongly 
or  more  so  than  I.  She  had  to  bear  the 
burden  o '  silence  and  lack  of  contact  with 
me  in  a  si  tuation  filled  with  uncertainty  and 
constant  rear  of  our  well  being  and  indeed, 
whether  ^r  not  we  were  even  alive. 

Both  o|  us  applaud  your  efforts  and  as 
personal  citizens  of  this  country  are  glad  to 
lend  our  assistance  in  your  endeavor 
Sin^rely. 

Gary  and  Pat  Lee. 

FalU  Church,  Va.» 


REV. 


J  RTHUR  BARTLETT-MAN 
OF  THE  YEAR 


HOI^.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THt  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

Mr.  >irn3ERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 

Friday,    rune  4,  Rev.  Arthur  Bartlett 

will  be  h  snored  as  Man  of  the  Year  by 

the     Maritime     Trades     Department. 


Southern  California  Ports  Council. 
AFL-CIO.  This  distinction  is  being  be- 
stowed on  Reverend  Bartlett  to  honor 
his  many  j  ears  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  people  of  the  South  Bay  area  and 
to  the  maritime  community  as  a 
whole. 

Currently  the  Reverend  Bartlett 
serves  as  a  member  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  Commission,  a  position  he  has 
held  since  September  1981.  His  major 
responsibilities,  however,  lay  in  his 
role  as  pojt  chaplain  of  San  Pedro's 
Seamen's  dhurch  Institute. 

The  Seamen's  Church,  founded  in 
1881,  is  dedicated  to  improving  the 
qualify  oft  life  and  conditions  of 
seamen  in  the  South  Bay  area.  These 
tasks  are  Accomplished  by  providing 
seafarers  of  all  nations  with  recreation 
and  counseling  during  their  sojourn  in 
the  Port  *f  Los  Angeles.  Reverend 
Bartlett  became  full-time  program  di- 
rector of  trie  center  in  1958  and  imme- 
diately imniersed  himself  into  the  task 
of  serving  seafarers  in  the  area.  Two 
years  later!  Bartlett  commenced  his 
religious  studies  when  it  became  clear 
to  him  than  the  center  was  in  need  of  a 
full-time  cnaplain.  After  several  years 
of  study,  ifi  Los  Angeles  and  at  the 
Episcopal  Seminary  in  Berkeley,  Bart- 
lett was  ordained  an  Episcopal  priest 
in  1965. 

As  chaplain.  Bartlett  foimded 
Beacon  House,  a  residential  center  for 
recovering  blcoholics.  Now,  he  is  at- 
tempting td  establish  a  residence  that 
would  provide  seafarers  with  decent 
temporary  housing.  The  money  raised 
in  his  hondr  at  the  Man  of  the  Year 
banquet  on  the  Queen  Mary  will  go  to 
this  worthy  project  for  construction  of 
the  residence. 

Over  the  Wars.  Arthur  Bartlett  has 
distingtilshad  himself  in  a  number  of 
other  ways.lAn  individual  with  a  firm 
understandvig  of  the  needs  and  con- 
cerns of  thi  worker,  earlier  in  life  he 
was  elected]  by  his  fellow  workers  as 
the  president  of  the  International 
Chemical  Workers  Union  local;  in  ad- 
dition, he  also  was  a  member  of  the  In- 
dustrial Union  of  Marine  and  Ship- 
building Wctkers.  He  at  present  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Inter- 
national Cojmcll  of  Seamen's  Agencies 
and  the  Epfecopal  City  Mission  Socie- 
ty. Reverend  Bartlett  is  a  member  of 
the  AlcoholKm  Advisory  Board  of  San 
Pedro  and  peninsula  Hospital.  Before 
it  was  clos(Bd  earlier  this  year,  he 
served  on  t^e  patient  advisory  council 
of  the  local  [U.S.  Public  Health  Clinic, 
and  he  is  a  knember  of  the  San  Pedro 
Elks  Club.   J 

My  wife.  Lee.  joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Rev.  Arthur  Bartlett  for  the 
very  significant  contribution  he  has 
made,  and  is  still  making,  to  our 
harbor  areaj  We  wish  him  every  suc- 
cess in  his  project  to  provide  seafarers 
in  the  San  Pedro  Bay  area  with  decent 
temporary  housing,  and  we  wish  his 
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wife  Frances,  and  their  three  sons, 
Gregory,  Robert,  and  Timothy  much 
happiness  in  the  future.* 


NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  A  PUBLIC 
HEALTH  CONCERN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 


OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982  \ 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  encouraging  trends,  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half  is  the  increasing 
determination  of  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  to  speak  out  against 
the  greatest  health  menace  that  faces 
all  of  us— the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
Organizations  such  as  the  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility  have  played 
an  invaluable  role  in  informing  the 
public  of  the  inevitably  tragic  conse- 
quences of  nuclear  war  and  in  refuting 
the  glib  assertions  of  many  who 
should  know  better  that  nuclear  war  is 
survivable. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn 
last  week  that  one  of  the  distinguished 
leaders  of  the  medical  profession  in 
Massachusetts,  Dr.  Alfred  L.  Fre- 
chette, the  Public  Health  Commission- 
er of  Massachusetts,  has  put  his  very 
considerable  expertise  behind  this 
effort. 

In  his  official  capacity  as  Commis- 
sioner of  Public  Health  for  Massachu- 
setts, Dr.  Frechette  has  put  out  a 
statement  on  the  terrible  danger 
which  nuclear  war  poses  to  the  health 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts.  In 
doing  so.  Dr.  Frechette  has  added  to 
his  very  distinguished  career  as  a  dedi- 
cated and  thoughtful  defender  of  the 
public  health. 

The  Department  of  Public  Health's 
eloquent  discussion  of  nuclear  war, 
closes  with  a  statement  of  profound 
truth  and  importance: 

The  Department  of  Public  Health  has 
come  to  the  realization  that  only  the  pre- 
vention of  a  nuclear  attack  will  save  us  and 
our  children  from  an  unimaginable  future 
horror.  We  hope  that  this  document  has 
helped  to  raise  your  awareness  of  the  chal- 
lenge before  us. 

I  believe  that  the  courageous  action 
that  Dr.  Frechette  has  taken  ought  to 
be  emulated  by  those  with  similar  re- 
sponsibilities  in  other  States,   and   I 
make  available  the  text  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts      Department       of      Public 
Health's  statement  toward  that  end. 
Nuclear  Weapons— A  Public  Health 
Concern 
(Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts.  Depart- 
ment   of   Public   Health.    Alfred    L.    Fre- 
chette. M.D..  M.P.H..  Commissioner) 

introduction 
Is  nuclear  war  a  proper  concern  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Public 
Health?  The  answer  lies  in  the  very  nature 
and  organization  of  public  health  in  Massa- 
chusetts. Addressing  the  first  meeting  of 
the  newly  established  Massachusetts  Board 
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of  Health  on  September  15.  1869.  Dr.  Henry 
Bowditch.  Chairman,  told  his  colleagues: 
"Our  work  is  for  the  future  as  well  as  for 
the  present,  and  at  this  very  opening  of  our 
labors  we  should  try  to  place  ourselves 
above  the  region  of  merely  local  or  tempo- 
rary excitement  or  of  partisan  warfare,  in 
order  that  we  may  act  wisely  and  for  the  ul- 
timate good  of  the  whole  people". 

Today,  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
faces  a  far  greater  challenge  than  the  one 
that  confronted  the  fledgling  Board  of 
Health— how  to  avoid  the  unthinkable,  cata- 
strophic consequences  of  a  nuclear  war.  As 
the  nuclear  arms  race  continues  to  pile  up 
weapons  that  possess  a  destructive  force 
over  one  million  times  that  of  the  bomb  ex- 
ploded over  Hiroshima,  the  possibility  of  a 
nuclear  accident  or  attack  hangs  dangerous- 
ly over  the  population. 

According  to  the  most  highly  qualified 
meml)ers  of  the  international  scientific  and 
medical  conumunity,  the  effects  of  a  nuclear 
attack  on  a  concentrated  area  like  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts  would  have 
devastating  medical  and  public-health  con- 
sequences, resulting  in  millions  of  fatalities 
and  injuries,  and  unimaginable  horror. 
Human  existence  as  we  now  understand  it 
could  disappear. 

In  the  face  of  this  indescribable  disaster, 
the  Department  of  Public  Health,  which  is 
mandated  "To  maintain,  protect  and  im- 
prove the  health  and  well-being  of  the 
people."  has  taken  the  position  that  the 
very  idea  of  a  nuclear  war  is  totally  unac- 
ceptable. To  carry  out  its  mandated  objec- 
tives, the  Department  has  followed  the 
basic  concept  of  public  health— prevention 
of  the  occurrence  of  disease  and  injury.  No 
longer  are  the  elimination  of  unsanitary 
conditions  and  the  spread  of  communicable 
diseases  the  only  concerns  of  public  health 
workers.  The  danger  facing  all  people— not 
only  the  people  of  the  Commonwealth— is 
far  greater  and  more  complex.  In  keeping 
with  the  principle  of  public  health,  the  De- 
partment has.  therefore,  determined  that 
prevention  is  essential  to  wipe  out  the  "last 
epidemic  of  nuclear  war." 

To  that  end,  the  Department  has  begun  a 
campaign  of  education  to  inform  public 
health  professionals  and  the  people  of  Mas- 
sachusetts of  the  enormous  medical,  social, 
and  economic  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
war.  This  brochure,  the  first  such  effort  of 
the  Department,  seeks  to  present  simply 
and  clearly  what  the  public  health  effects  of 
a  nuclear  attack  on  Massachusetts  would 
mean.  The  Department  will  cooperate  with 
the  local  boards  of  health,  other  concerned 
public  health  professionals  and  lay  groups 
to  create  an  informed  public  able  to  assist  in 
our  preventive  efforts. 

Alfred  L.  Frechette,  M.D.,  M.P.H., 

Commissioner. 


nuclear  weapons:  a  design  for  destruction 


The  nuclear  fission  bombs  dropped  on 
Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki  represented  a 
thousandfold  increase  in  destructive  power 
over  all  previously  developed  weaponry.  The 
fusion  bombs  now  stockpiled  by  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  nations 
represent  a  destructive  power  many  times 
greater  than  the  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshi- 
ma. The  technology  for  delivering  bombs 
has  also  advanced  dramatically  since  World 
War  II.  Recently  designed  planes  now  carry 
12  or  more  nuclear-tipped  short-range  mis- 
siles in  addition  to  bombs.  These  missiles 
can  be  directed  accurately  for  up  to  100 
miles.  Both  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union  have  arsenals  of  sea-based: 
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missiles,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  land-based 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles. 

The  largest  nuclear  weapon,  a  20-megaton 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile,  is  five 
times  more  powerful  than  all  the  bombs 
dropped  by  the  United  States  in  Viet  Nam, 
and  1,500  times  more  powerful  than  the 
ones  used  on  Hiroshima  and  Nagasaki.  Each 
of  the  bombs  dropped  over  the  Japanese 
cities  had  an  explosive  power  equivalent  to 
13.000  tons  of  TNT.  A  single  megaton  is 
equivalent  to  1  million  tons  of  TNT.  and  has 
a  destructive  power  more  than  70  times  that 
which  destroyed  Hiroshima.  A  20-megaton 
bomb,  therefore,  has  the  destructive  force 
of  20  million  tons  of  TNT.  enough  to  wipe 
out  not  only  Individual  cities  but  many 
cities  and  towns  within  a  wide  radius. 

In  a  1962  article  in  the  New  England  Jour- 
nal of  Medicine,  a  group  of  physicians  and 
physicisU  described,  for  the  first  time,  the 
medical  consequences  of  a  blast  from  a  20- 
megaton  bomb  exploded  on  the  ground.  De- 
struction would  occur  through  blast,  ther- 
mal, and  radiation  effects. 

The  blast,  if  it  exploded  on  the  ground, 
would  create  a  crater  a  half-mile  in  diame- 
ter and  demolish  everything  standing  within 
a  four-mile  radius.  If  a  20-megaton  bomb  ex- 
ploded in  the  air.  it  would  almost  double  the 
area  destroyed.  All  buildings  and  basement 
shelters,  wmt-4he  possible  exception  of 
heavily  /feinforced  concrete  structures, 
would  be  destroyed  "wttWn  a  16-mile  radius 
of  a  ground  blast. 

All  persons  In  that  area  would  be  kil 
immediately  by  lung  damage  alone.  Most 
buildings,  including  hospitals,  would  be 
damaged  beyond  repair  for  a  radius  of  15 
miles  from  the  center  of  the  blast.  The 
direct  blait  effecU  on  humans  are  three 
basic  type*^  blast-produced  overpressures  in- 
cluding eardrum  and  lung  rupture:  injury 
from  flying  glass,  masonry,  and  other  pro- 
jectiles; and  injury  from  being  hurled  by  the 
blast.  \ 

Serious  thermal  effects  would  be  experi- 
enced by  persons  as  far  away  as  40  miles 
from  the  blast.\ln  a  blast,  the  second  flash 
of  thermal  enel-gy,  released  in  an  infrared 
pulse  contalnir*  nearly  35  percent  of  the 
bombs  energy, Ntould  bum  the  skin  of  per- 
sons and  ignite  clothing  up  to  21  miles  away, 
and  could  blind  persons  who  looked  at  the 
fireball  from  as  fa^  away  as  40  miles. 

The  explosion  would  create  a  huge  pres- 
sure wave  followed  by  winds  greater  than 
1,000  miles  per  hour.  The  wind  would  create 
a  low  pressure  area  filled  in  by  a  rush  of 
surrounding  air,  which  would  fan  fires  start- 
ed by  the  blast  to  create  a  huge  fire  storm. 
It  is  estimated  that  nearly  three  million 
people  would  be  killed  by  direct  blast  and 
thermal  effects  of  a  single  20-megaton 
ground  blast  in  a  metropolitan  area. 

The  radiation  effects  of  such  a  blast 
would  also  be  major  hazards  for  people  at 
great  distances  from  the  blast  site.  The 
radius  of  the  area  affected  by  short-  and 
long-term  radiation  depends  upon  wind  cur- 
rents and  other  influences  on  fallout  pat- 
terns. It  is  generally  assumed,  however,  that 
people  in  the  4,000  square  miles  surround- 
ing a  20-megaton  blast  would  receive  at  least 
450  rem  of  radiation  within  48  hours  of  the 
blast.  This  amount  given  as  a  short-term 
dose  would  permit  the  survival  of  alwut  half 
of  a  healthy  young  adult  population.  But 
even  much  lower  doses  could  kill  children, 
elderly  people,  or  those  with  weakening 
medical  conditions,  either  pre-existing  or 
the  result  of  blast  or  bum  Injuries. 
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HIGH  RISK  AREAS  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

The  scope  and  the  nature  of  a  nuclear 
interchange  are  difficult  to  predict  The 
build-up  of  world  tension  may  be  gradual 
with  Initial  attacks  directed  at  military  tar- 
gets. A  broader  attack  could  also  involve 
population  centers,  such  as  Greater  Boston 
and  industrial  targeU.  Massachusetts,  which 
has  dense  population  centers  in  Boston 
Worc&ter,  Springfield  and  Lowell,  and  a 
concentration  of  high  technology  industries 
along  Route  128.  would  be  a  high  risk  area. 
With  both  a  high  population  density  and 
major  governmental  and  Industrial  sites,  the 
Greater  Boston  Area  would  be  a  likely 
target  in  the  event  of  an  attack. 

TOBLIC  HEALTH  EFFECTS  OF  A  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
ON  MASSACHUSETTS 

Using  a  hypothetical  example,  the  group 
of  concerned  physicians  and  physicists  esti- 
mated in  1962  the  number  of  casualties 
from  a  nuclear  attack  on  MassachusetU. 
The  example  assumed  an  attack  on  the 
three  major  population  centers  in  the 
state-Boston.  Worcester,  and  Springfield 
Extrapolating  from  the  1962  calculations 
aiid  assuming  20-megaton  surface  blasts  in 
the  three  cities,  one  can  estimate  that  a 
toUl  of  1.345.287  immediate  fatalities  would 
result  In  the  three  areas  from  the  effects  of 
the  blasts  alone,  and  an  additional  1.950  666 
faUllties  from  thermal  effects.  The  number 
of  injured  would  approach  2.218.000  In 
other  words.  57  percent  of  the  states  popu- 
lation would  be  killed  from  such  an  attack 
and  39  percent  would  be  Injured. 

In  1976.  8.888  of  the  states  11.283  physi- 
cians and  29.128  of  the  42.566  registered 
nurses  lived  in  the  areas  around  Boston. 
Worcester,  and  Springfield.  In  a  population 
attack  on  these  three  cities,  approximately 
80  percent  of  the  physicians  and  70  percent 
of  the  registered  nurses  in  the  state  would 
be  among  those  killed.  In  addition.  81  of  the 
127  acute-care  hospitals  In  Massachusetts 
would  be  destroyed,  a  loss  of  64  percent  of 
the  hospitaU:  and  65  percent  (18.056  out  of 
27.991 )  of  the  acute-care  beds  would  be  dam- 
aged or  destroyed.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, no  effective  medical  response  would 
be  possible.  It  is  arguable  that  there  would 
not  be  enough  medical  personnel  available 
even  to  declare  the  casualties  dead,  let  along 
to  attend  the  injured  survivors. 

A  second  hypothetical  example  is  of  a 
more  limited  military  attack  on  Hanscom 
Air  Force  Base  in  Bedford,  northwest  of 
Boston.  Extrapolating  from  figures  included 
in  the  study  prepared  by  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nology Assessment  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  in  1979,  one  can  project  that  a 
one-megaton  surface  burst  on  the  air  base 
would  leave  approximately  150.000  dead  and 
300.000  mjured  in  the  immediate  aftermath 
of  the  attack. 

Even  the  explosion  from  a  one-megaton 
blast  directed  at  this  miliUry  target  would 
rwult  in  property  damage  In  an  area  70 
miles  square.  In  addition  to  the  destruction 
of  hospitals  In  Boston,  medical  facilities  in 
Lowell.  Lynn.  Cambridge.  Watertown.  and 
Concord  would  be  damaged  or  completely 
destroyed. 

The  numbers  of  physicians  In  the  entire 
state  who  might  survive  the  two  hypotheti- 
cal attacks  would  be  less  than  2.400  a 
number  far  too  small  to  care  for  the  injured 
and  the  dying. 

The  only  conclusion  from  these  projec- 
tions is  that  there  is  no  effective  medical  or 
public  health  response  to  a  nuclear  attack 
on  Massachusetts. 
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LONGJ  "ERM  EFFECTS  OF  A  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 

The  re  ajor  Immediate  health  effects  of  a 
nuclear  ixplosion.  as  described  above,  would 
mclude  1  ilast  injuries,  lacerations  of  soft  tis- 
sues anil  fractures,  thermal  injuries  with 
surface  1  urns,  retinal  bums,  and  respiratory 
tract  danage.  radiation  injuries.  Including 
acute  raiiation  syndrome,  and  psychiatric 
disturba  ices. 

In  the  period  after  the  attack,  other  medi- 
cal problems  would  assume  increasing  im- 
portance These  long-range  health  effects 
were  dis<  ussed  in  an  article  in  the  New  Eng- 
land Journal  of  Medicine.  November  12 
1981.  It  Is  important  to  reiterate  that  the 
capacity  to  respond  to  both  short-  and  long- 
term  pro  aiems  would  be  severely  hampered 
by  a  greitly  disrupted  health-care  system. 
Althougl  all  medical  resources  would  be 
limited,  i  large  proportion  of  the  surviving 
populati<n  would  be  in  need  of  intensive 
medical  i  reatment.  Medical  facilities  would 
be  redua  d.  with  a  resultant  acute  shortage 
of  hospital  beds,  diagnostic  equipment, 
blood,  diugs.  instruments,  electric  power 
communi  ;ation  facilities,  and  means  of 
transport 

Million;  1  of  corpses  would  corwtltute  an 
immediate  public  health  hazard.  Corpses  in 
areas  affscted  by  high  levels  of  radiation 
would  pn  bably  remain  untouched  for  weeks 
since  it  w  ould  be  unsafe  to  dispose  of  them 
Because  I  acteria  and  viruses  multiply  rapid- 
ly in  defd  flesh,  decaying  corpses  would 
become  al  source  of  epidemic  infections.  In 
addition,  bacteria  and  viruses  in  a  radioac- 
tive envlAjnment  could  mutate  to  become 
even  mor^  virulent  or  lethal.  Whereas  bac- 
teria, funbi.  viruses  and  insects  are  highly 
resistant  4o  radiation,  human  beings  and  do- 
mestic aiiimals  are  not.  Survivors  would 
suffer  weakened  resistance  resulting  from 
exposure  to  radiation,  which  affects  the 
immune  lystem  in  several  different  ways 
Most  imtortant  is  its  capacity  to  injure 
bone  man  ow.  Other  effects  are  a  decreased 
antibody  i  esponse.  a  decreased  effectiveness 
of  Immun  zing  agente  and  an  increased  sus- 
ceptibility to  some  toxins. 

In  addit  on  to  a  weakened  immune  system 
response,  lurvivors  would  suffer  from  other 
conditions  that  would  further  affect  their 
ability  to  resist  disease.  These  include  mal- 
nutrition lue  to  the  disruption  of  the  food 
supply  system,  severe  emotional  stress  In- 
duced by  Ipss  of  family  and  friends  and  gen- 
eral societal  disruption,  poor  hygienic  condi- 
tions resiJlting  from  contaminated  water 
supplies,  l^k  of  housing,  inadequate  sewage 
treatmentjand  waste  disposal. 

All  of  tl^ese  factors  would  lead  to  a  high 
incidence  iof  infectious  and  communicable 
diseases  aiiong  the  surviving  populace   All 
of  the  public  health  advances  in  controlling 
these  diseases  would  be  wiped  out.  This  in- 
would  be  intensified  by  deplet- 
if  antibiotics,  shortages  of  physi- 
cs, and  other  public  health  work- 
as.    sanitarians,    radiation    engi- 
epidemiologlsts.   and   the  com- 
plete disorganization  of  services.  Respirato- 
ry diseaseaj  such  as  pneumonia  and  tubercu- 
losis would  affect  people  In  crowded  shelters 
(if  any  w*e  available).  Diarrheal  diseases 
would  became  widespread,  as  would  infec- 
tious hepatitis.  Rabies  and  tetanus,  diseases 
endemic  td  certain  rural  areas,  would  be  a 
threat  to  *iy  evacuated  populations.  Other 
diseases  such  as  influenza  could  spread  rap- 
idly. Noniitimunlzed  infants  would  be  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  measles,  whooping 
cough,  andjdiphtheria. 

Genetic  Changes  can  also  be  expected  to 
occur  aftei  a  nuclear  explosion.  In  both  Hlr- 
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CONCLUSION 
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OF         SHERIFF 
HUGGINS  OF  FAIRFAX 


FRANK  R.  WOLF 


OF  VIRGINIA 


IN  THE  HOI  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 

recognize  Fairfax  County  Sher- 

I  uggins  who  successfully 

"    ■■    graduated    from    the 

of    the    FBI    National 

March   26.    1982.  at  the 

Facility  in  Quantico.  Va. 

Acader^y  is  an  Intensive  11 -week 

program  designed  for  criminal 

administrators    and    is    sanc- 

Unlversity  of  Virginia. 

Hugfins  received  training  in 

planning  and  budgeting, 

law.  media  relations,  fo- 

■   applied  criminal   psy- 

statlstics,  terrorism,  hostage 

firearms,    and    physical 

received  16  graduate  cred- 
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its  from  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
completing  this  course  of  instruction. 

During  the  11-week  program,  Sheriff 
Huggins  received  two  prestigious 
awards.  First,  he  was  elected  "Section 
Spokesman"  by  his  classmates.  There 
were  50  students  from  all  over  the 
country  in  his  section.  Second,  he  re- 
ceived the  coveted  "Bringing  Hom& 
the  Bacon  Award"  in  his  management 
class.  This  award  is  given  to  the  stu- 
dent who  prepares  the  best  budget  and 
justification  for  his  budget  for  a  hypo- 
thetical town  that  the  FBI  instructors 
have  created. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Sheriff 
Huggins,  the  Fairfax  County  Jail  has 
been  recognized  as  an  outstanding  fa- 
cility in  the  country.  The  American 
Medical  Association  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate to  the  facility  for  meeting  their 
stringent  requirements  for  medical 
safety  and  the  National  Association  of 
Counties  recognized  the  county's  ex- 
cellent work-release  program  as  the 
outstanding  program  of  this  type  in 
the  Nation.  The  Police  Executive  Re- 
search Forum  further  commended  the 
jail  as  a  model  facility  to  be  used  as  a 
national  standard. 

I  commend  Sheriff  Huggins  and  his 
excellent  record  of  achievement  that 
has  involved  more  than  10  years  of  law 
enforcement  experience  including 
service  with  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
and  the  Virginia  State  Police.  His 
striving  to  further  educate  himself 
and  to  constantly  improve  the  Fairfax 
County  Jail  and  its  programs  should 
serve  as  an  example  to  law  enforce- 
ment officials  through  the  Nation.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

dovetail  with  each  of  the  three  substi- 
tutes. When  the  time  comes  to  offer 
my  amendments.  I  will  seek  unani- 
mous consent  to  make  the  modifica- 
tions reflected  in  these  amendments.* 
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moving  abroad  and  dollars  flowing  to 
our  farm  families.* 


EXPORT  RELIABILITY  BILL 
INTRODUCED        u 


BOY  SCOUTS  OF  AMERICA 
HONOR  COUNCILMAN  RUSSELL 
RUBLEY 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday  I  was  in  Denver  fulfulling 
longstanding  commitments  to  my  con- 
stituents. Had  I  been  here,  I  would 
have  voted  "no"  on  rollcall  No.  93.  ap- 
proving the  Journal,  and  "yes"  on  roll- 
call  No.  94,  on  going  into  committee. 

As  a  result  of  being  out  of  town,  I 
was  unable  to  afford  myself  of  the  op- 
portunity to  modify  my  amendment 
cutting  the  defense  budget  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  345,  the  first 
budget  resolution.  If  I  had  been  here, 
1  would  have  submitted  three  versions 
of  my  amendment,  all  setting  exactly 
the  same  dollar  figures  for  the  nation- 
al defense  (050)  function.  The  differ- 
ence between  the  amendments  is  that 
the  aggregate  totals  for  budget  au- 
thority, outlays,  and  deficit  are  recal- 
culated to  reflect  the  differing  con- 
tents of  the  Budget  Committee 
budget,  the  Aspin  budget,  and  the 
Latta  budget. 

Today  I  am  placing  in  the  Record 
revised  versions  of  my  amendment  to 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OF  IOWA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  May  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  Friday,  along  with  my  colleague. 
Congressman  Tom  Tauke,  I  Introduced 
legislation  designed  to  improve  net 
income  of  farmers  and  our  Nation's 
reputation  as  a  reliable  supplier  of  ag- 
ricultural goods  in  foreign  markets. 

Too  many  times,  by  three  recent 
Presidents,  we  have  seen  embargoes 
placed  on  the  sales  of  our  farm  goods 
abroad.  Today's  seriously  depressed 
farm  prices  for  grain  and  the  outlook 
for  totally  unacceptable  net  farm 
income  for  1982  can  easily  be  laid  at 
the  feet  of  overseas  sales  embargoes. 

This  pattern  of  embargoes,  coupled 
with  today's  fragile  world  peace  situa- 
tion, has  caused  both  our  grain  mer- 
chants and  potential  overseas  buyers 
to  seek  other  grain  suppliers  before 
buying  from  the  United  States.  Our 
U.S.  grain  producers  have  plenty  of 
products  available  at  vlery  reasonable 
prices.  Our  grain  merchants  have  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  able  and  will- 
ing to  sell  U.S.  grain,  and  our  overseas 
customers  have  continued  to  show  in- 
terest in  buying,  but  few  export  con- 
tracts are  being  signed  at  present  be- 
cause of  uncertainty  about  delivery. 

We  must  assure  all  involved  that 
once  a  sales  contract  with  an  overseas 
buyer  has  been  interred  into,  the 
United  States  will  permit  the  seller  to 
deliver  on  the  contract.  My  bill  does 
just  that.  It  requires  that  the  United 
States  shall  honor  sales  contracts 
which  require  that  agricultural  com- 
modities be  delivered  to  a  U.S.  port 
within  180  days  of  the  contract  sign- 
ing. 

It  is  most  important  that  both  our 
grain  producers  and  merchandisers 
have  this  assurance  at  an  early  date. 
Our  grain  prices  remain  in  the  bargain 
basement,  and  even  at  these  low  prices 
little  grain  is  being  sold  abroad.  Our 
storage  bins  are  filled,  farmers  need 
funds  to  pay  for  this  year's  planting, 
and  our  Nation  needs  to  improve  its 
balance  of  payments. 

All  of  these  concerns  will  be  eased 
by  my  bill.  I  urge  early  hearings  on 
the  bill  and  would  welcome  cosponsors 
to  join  Congressman  Tauke  and  me  as 
we  seek  to  demonstrate  to  our  custom- 
ers abroad  that  the  Congress  is  serious 
about  the  United  States  once  again  be- 
coming a  reliable  source  of  supply  for 
farm  goods.  This  will  again  start  grain 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  May  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Thursday,  May  27,  1982.  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  (Long  Beach,  Calif., 
Area  Council)  will  honor  Councilman 
Russell  Rubley  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  in  accordance 
with  their  North  Long  Beach  "Citizen 
of  the  Year"  program. 

Bom  and  raised  in  Springfield.  111.. 
Russ  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Amphib- 
ious Engineers  during  World  War  II, 
in  addition  to  his  4-year  service  in  the 
Navy.  A  resident  of  Long  Beach  for 
over  40  years  now,  Russ  needs  little  in- 
troduction to  those  who  live  in  the 
area.  An  eager  readiness  to  contribute 
and  a  sincere  commitment  to  commu- 
nity betterment  have  been  the  traits 
of   his   involvement   in   civic   affairs. 
Russ"  many  community  activities  have 
included  being  a  sports  official  with 
the   Long  Beach  Recreation  Depart- 
ment; past  member  of  the  board  for 
the  Greater  Long  Beach  Area  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce;  member  of  the  AFL- 
CIO;  past  member  of  the  board  for  the 
North  Long  Beach  YMCA;  past  area 
chairman  for  Long  Beach  Beautiful; 
member  of  the  National  Federation  of 
Independent         Business;         current 
member  of  Elks  Lodge  888.  and  cur- 
rently serves  as  president  of  the  North 
Long  Beach  Lions  Club.  If  this  is  not 
enough,  he  serves  as  honorary  chair- 
man   of    the    California    Community 
Pools  for  the  Handicapped. 

Russ,  who  owns  and  manages  Space 
Products  Inc.,  was  first  elected  to  rep- 
resent the  9th  district  of  Long  Beach 
(in  which  he  has  resided  for  the  last 
34  years)  in  1969.  Since  that  time  has 
been  returned  by  the  voters  three 
times.  In  his  official  capacity  as  city 
councilman,  Russ  was  elected  to  the 
South  Coast  Regional  Conservation 
Commission  in  1972.  In  1973  he  was 
elected  vice  president  of  the  city  coun- 
cil and  served  in  this  capacity  for  the 
next  4  years.  He  has  also  served  on  the 
important  Los  Angeles  County  Trans- 
portation Commission  since  1978  and, 
in  fact,  just  finished  a  term  as  chair- 
man. Russ'  official  responsibilities  also 
include  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
Community  Development  Commission 
and  vice  chairman  of  the  finance  com- 
mittee and,  for  the  past  13  years,  as 
the  council  representative  on  the 
recreation  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  citizens  can  claim 
to  have  done  as  much  for  their  com- 
munities as  Russ  has  done  for  Long 
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Beach.  In  all  his  endeavors,  whether  it 
be  in  business  or  civic  affairs,  he  has 
proven  himself  to  be  an  able  leader 
For  his  good  work  and  many  contribu- 
tions in  making  Long  Beach  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work,  my  wife.  Lee, 
and  I  extend  our  congratulations  and 
appreciation.  We  also  extend  our  sin- 
cere hopes  for  a  happy  and  rewarding 
future  to  him.  his  wife,  Phyllis,  and 
their  daughters.  Linda,  Janis.  and 
Carol.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
May  25,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  26 
9:00  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2531  and  S  2532 
bills  providing  for  capital  assistance  to 
insure  the  long-term  viability  of  cer- 
tain financial  institutions  engaged  in 
mortgage  lending. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
p.  Bruce  Merrifield.  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce 
for  Productivity.  Technology,  and  In- 
novation. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1043.  prohibiting 
the  drugging  or  numbing  of  racehorses 
and  related  practices. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  alleged  abuse  of 
Juveniles    in    certain    State-operated 
care  facilities. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Labor  knd  Human  Resources 
To  Hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
onthe    Office    of    Federal    Contract 
Cofaipliance  Programs,  Department  of 
La|or. 

,  <232  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic  i  Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  risume  hearings  on  S.  1866.  revising 
regtilatory  procedures  relating  to  safe 
^drulking  water  requirements,  and  S. 
2ia,  authorizing  funds  through  fiscal 
yea*-  1986  for  the  safe  drinking  water 
program. 

I  4200  Dirksen  Building 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Joiilt  Resolution  163,  Senate  Joint 
Rea)lution  171.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 177.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191 
Sen  ite  Resolution  323.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 343.  Senate  Resolution  370 
Sen  kte  Executive  Resolution  5,  Senate 
Exe  ;utive  Resolution  6.  and  Senate 
Con  lurrent  Resolution  81,  resolutions 
providing  for  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
arm  unenU  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  pending 
cale  idar  business. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  E(  onomic 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  to  be  ad- 
dressed at  the  Versailles  Economic 
Sunimit  (June  4-6,  1982).  focusing  on 
the  International  trading  system, 
und(  r  pressure. 

2318  Raybum  Building 
10:30  a.m. 
Select  oi  1  Intelligence 
To  ho  d  closed  hearings  on  intelligence 
mati  ers. 

S-407.  Capitol 
1:30  p.m. 
Agricult  ire.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Rural  D  ;velopment.  Oversight,  and  Inves- 
tigat  ions  Subcommittee 
To     Cdntinue     oversight     hearings     to 
revle  w  the  energy  needs  of  rural  com- 
mun  ties. 

324  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Armed  S  srvlces 

Manpow  ;r  and  Personnel  Subcommittee 
To  hoi  1  hearings  to  review  the  adminis- 
tratldn    of    certain    miliUry    medical 
heall  h  care  facilities  during  peacetime. 
224  Russell  Building 
Environijient  and  Public  Works 
Busing  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calen  lar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
Businete  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  Senate 
Jomt,  Resolution  171.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  177.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion I  191,  Senate  Resolution  323 
Senate  Resolution  343.  Senate  Resolu- 
tion |70,  Senate  Executive  Resolution 
5,  Sejate  Executive  Resolution  6.  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81.  res- 
olutii^ns  providing  for  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  armaments  by  the  United 
State*  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
otheri  pending  calendar  business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


Judiciary 
To  hold 
tions. 


2228  Dirksen  Building 

Con^ittee  to  Study  Law  Enforce- 

er  Activities  of  Compo- 

the  Department  of  Justice 

an    organizational     business 


Select 

ment  Upidercover 
nents 
To    hold 
meetint 


II 


2:30  p.m. 
Labor  and 
Business 
providing 
ment 


ard 


iuman  Resources 
meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2036. 
~  for  State  and  local  employ- 
training  assistance. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


9:00  a.m. 
Finance 
Taxation 
mittee 
To  resumi  i 
tension 
public 


MAY  27 


ai  Id  Debt  Management  Subcom- 


hearings  on  the  proposed  ex- 
of  the  temporary  limit  on  the 


May  U.  1982 


hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


301  Russell  Building 


d^bt. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Appropriati  >ns 

State,  Justice.  Commerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  ReUted  Agencies  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  contri- 
butions to  international  organizations 
of  the  ^partment  of  State,  and  the 
Securiti^  and  Exchange  Commission. 
S-146.  Capitol 
Banking,  Ho  using,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2531  and  S. 
2532,  bil  s  providing  for  capital  assist- 
ance to   nsure  the  long-term  viability 
of   certain    financial    institutions 
gaged  in  [mortgage  lending. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Lai  i  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.^20.  revising 
certain  p  rovisions  of  thff^deral  crimi- 
nal code*  to  protect  victims  and  wit- 
nesses of  crimes. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Jus(  ice  Subcommittee 
To   continue   hearings   on   the   alleged 
abuse  of  juveniles  in  certain  State-op- 
erated cafe  facilities. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Labor  and  Hi  iman  Resources 

To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  I>e- 

partment  of  Labor's  law  enforcement 

programs 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Econon  ilc 
To  continue  hearings  on  issues  ad- 
dressed (it  the  Versailles  Economic 
Summit  (June  4-6.  1982),  focusing  on 
the  U.S.  i^mmitment  to  economic  de- 
velopment in  the  developing  world. 

2175  Raybum  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture 
Agricultural 


May  21  1982 


1  futritlon,  and  Forestry 

Production,  Marketing,  and 

Stabilizat:  on  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2533.  improving 
the  milk  |  price  support  program  and 
providing  authority  to  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  donate  surplus 
dairy  pro<  ucts  to  needy  persons  In  the 
United  States  and  abroad. 

324  Russell  Building 


Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense    Establishment,    focusing   on 
tactical  aircraft  issues. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 

Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1964  and  S.  1965, 
bills  designating  certain  wilderness 
areas  in  the  Mark  Twain  National 
Forest  in  Missouri  as  components  of 
the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  S.  2021.  providing  for  the  dis- 
posal and  acquisition  of  certain  Feder- 
al lands  in  New  Mexico,  and  S.  2405. 
providing  for  certain  lands  In  New 
Mexico  to  be  included  in  the  Cibola 
National  Forest  System  and  into  the 
existing  Sandia  Wilderness. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
To  resume  hearings  to  examine  chemi- 
cal and  meteorological  effects  of  acid 
deposition. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Intelligence 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
John  N.  McMahon.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy    Director   of   Central    Intelli- 
gence. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Estate  and  Gift  Taxation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2479  and  S.  1983. 
clarifying  certain  technical  provisions 
relating  to  estate  and  gift  taxation, 
and  other  related  measures. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
United  Nations,  focusing  on  voluntary 
contributions  to  international  organi- 
zations and  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  continue  hearings  on  pending  nomi- 
nations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870. 
S.  1871.  and  S.  1977,  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1844.  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  by  grant- 
ing the  Federal  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  those  interstate  pipelines 
which  are  determined  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  D.  Engen.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

235  Russell  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Pennsylvania.  Lee 
Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and  Danny  Lee 
McDonald,  of  Oklahoma,  each  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

301  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  15 


JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869.  S.  1870. 
8.  1871,  and  S.  1977.  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  employee  retire- 
ment      income      security       program 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  small  business  investment  compa- 
nies (SBICs)  and  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies 
(MESBIC's). 

424  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates  for   fiscal   year   1983   for   the 
Export-Import    Bank    of    the    United 
States. 

1318  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469.  providing 
for    improved    international    telecom- 
munications. 

235  Russell  Building 


9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2469.  provid- 
ing  for   Improved   International   tele- 
communications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity college  program. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 

2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment program.  International  disas- 
ter assistance,  and  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program. 

S-146.  Capitol 


JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Federal 
Government  cargo  preference. 

235  Russell  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  Implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  Russell  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Sut)commlttee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation   of    the    Comprehensive 
Environmental   Response.   Compensa- 
tion and  Uabllity  Act  of  1980  (Super 
Fund). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  17 


9:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing  for   improved   international   tele- 
communications. 

235  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  "hold  hearings  on  S.  1735,  providing 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans in  specified  dockets  of  the  US 
Court  of  Claims. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

10:00  a.m.  EF- 100,  Capitol 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  18 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  S.  2012,  S.  2015,  S.  2092,  S. 
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hdld  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
pler  lentation  of  the  National  Materi- 
als ind  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1980 
(P.li  96-479). 

235  Russell  Building 


o  1  Indian  Affairs 
held 


oversight  hearings  on  indirect 

and   contract   provisions   of   the 

Indii  in  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 

tionjAssistance  Act  (P.L.  93-638). 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  24 
10:00  a.m 
EnvironAient  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


2176,  S.  2321,  S.  2413,  and  Sec- 
of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
JUNE  23 


May  24,  1982 

SEPTEMBER  21 


10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold 
Legion 
for  flsca 


',  Science,  and  Transportation 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 


learings  to  receive  American 
legislative  recommendations 
year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


a  i^CELLATIONS 


9:00  a.m 
Governmental 
To  hold 
of  the 


10:00  a.m. 
Appropriatidns 
Military  Cor  struction 
To  hold  hearings 
timates 

tary  construction 
Force,  focusing 


Affairs 
hfearings  on  the  annual  report 
Pqstmaster  General. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 


Subcommittee 
on  proposed  budget  es- 
fiscal  year  1983  for  mili- 
programs  of  the  Air 
on  national  programs. 
1223  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  1  latural  Resources 
Business  neeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  pusiness. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


MAY  25 


May  25,  1982 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
opening  prayer  will  be  delivered  by  Dr. 
John  C.  McCollister.  consultant  to  the 
president,  Embry-Riddle  Aeronautical 
University,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla.  He 
was  suggested  by  Senator  Pattla  Haw- 
kins. 


PRATER 

The  Reverend  Dr.  John  C.  McCollis- 
ter offered  the  following  prayer: 
Let  us  Pray: 

Our  Father,  who  art  in  tliis  Chamber 

Hallowed  be  the  office  to  which  these 
Senators  are  called. 

Thy  Idngdom  be  acknowledged  by 
them. 

Thy  will  be  done  by  them  as  it  is  in 
heaven. 

Give  each  Senator  the  daily  bread  of 
wisdom. 

And  forgive  them  any  trespass  of  im- 
patience 

As  they  forgive  those  who  demand  of 
them  to  do  the  impossible. 

And  lead  them  not  into  the  tempta- 
tion to  select  the  easy  answer. 

But  deliver  them  from  the  evil  of  any 
power  determined  to  destroy 
these.  Thy  faithful  servants. 

For  thine  is  this  Senate 

And  this  Government 

And  this  Nation 

For  ever  and  ever. 
Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thanlc  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  imderstand,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  entered  on  yesterday, 
that  the  reading  of  the  Journal  has 
been  dispensed  with? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  And  that  no  resolution 
shall  come  over  under  the  rule,  and 
the  call  of  the  calendar  has  been  dis- 
pensed with? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thanli  the  Chair. 


SENATE— 3fa^  25,  1982 

VITIATION  OF  SPBCIAL  OROKR  FOR  SENATOR 
THTTRMOND 

Mr.  President,  while  there  is  an 
order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  I  am  advised 
he  has  no  requiremmt  for  that  time.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  viti- 
ated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr, 
GoLDWATER).  Without  Objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  After  the  execution  of 
the  special  orders,  there  will  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
12  noon  in  which  Senators  may  speak 
for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each  as 
ordered  on  last  evening. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  13  NOON  UNTIL  2  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, as  has  been  our  custom  in  recent 
montlis  and  in  order  to  accommodate 
caucuses  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  during  that  period,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  from  12  noon 
until  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  at  2  p.m. 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership, 
pursuant  to  the  order  granted  on  last 
evening,  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  cannot  now  say 
how  late  the  Senate  will  be  in  session 
today  or  tomorrow  or  Thursday,  but  I 
hope  to  have  a  further  announcement 
to  make  on  that  very  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  further 
need  for  my  time  under  the  standing 
order.  If  any  Senator  seeks  recogni- 
tion. I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  him. 

I  see  none.  I  offer  my  time  remain- 
ing to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mi.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE  TODAY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
agenda  for  today  is  as  follows:  After 
the  time  for  the  recognition  of  the  two 
leaders  has  expired,  three  Senators 
will  be  recognized  on  special  order, 
that  Is  to  say.  Senators  Proxmire, 
Chiles,  and  Ntnm. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  minority  leader  in  extending  a  wel- 
come to  our  visiting  chaplain  today.  I 
commend  Senator  Hawkins  for  spon- 
soring this  guest  chaplain  to  appear 
here  today  and  to  offer  that  prayer  in 
this  manner. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


DR.  McCOLLISTER  CONGRATU- 
LATED FOR  EXCELLENT 
PRAYER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  listened  with  care  and  interest 
and  appreciation  to  the  prayer  of  the 
distinguished  visiting  chaplain  this 
morning.  His  prayer  was  not  an  im- 
provement on  the  Lord's  Prayer,  but  it 
was  certainly  a  novel  rewording  of  it 
and  very  appropriate.  I  congratulate 
him  on  an  excellent  prayer. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  back 
to  the  majority  leader  any  time  he 
may  wish. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  order  and  sequence  of 
special  orders  today  may  be  arranged 
to  accommodate  Senators  who  are 
awarded  special  orders  as  they  may 
seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  the  close 
of  morning  business,  a  bill  which  has 
been  introduced  and  has  had  its  first 
reading  will  automatically  have  its 
second  reading.  If  objection  to  further 
proceedings  thereon  is  made,  that  bill 
will  go  on  the  calendar. 

Will  the  majority  leader  allow  us  to 
have  that  done  now  so  tliat  Senator 
Chiles  will  not  have  to  stay  on  the 
floor?      _ 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  provisions 
of  rule  xrv,  at  the  end  of  morning 
business,  if  no  Senator  is  seeking  rec- 
ognition, it  is  my  understanding  the 
Chair  would  call  up  that  measure  and 
it  would  be  stated  by  the  clerk  for 
second  reading. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  as  in  morn- 
ing business,  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  matter  at  the  desk  for  the  pur- 
poses of  a  second  reading  and  a  poten- 
tial objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  2543)  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  efficiency  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment efforts. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  bill  be  dispensed  with. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
This  "iMillet"  symbol  identifies  statemenu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Memlier  on  tlie  floor. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CHUiBS.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
to  further  consideration  of  the  bilL 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
rule  XJV.  the  bill  wlU  be  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HOBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader. 

Btr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader,  and  I  thank  the  distingruished 
minority  leader. 

Mx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  under  the  standing 
order. 


CONGRES  »IONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PROXMIRE 
The    PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 


CONCLUSIONS:  STUDY  OF 

KFVECT  OF  NUCLEAR  ATTACK 
ON  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
several  weeks  now  I  have  been  calling 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate,  every 
day,  excerpts  from  an  excellent  abbre- 
viated study  by  CATO  policy  analysis 
of  the  consequences  of  a  nuclear 
attack  on  the  United  States.  The  study 
is  by  two  experts:  Arthur  Katz  and 
Sima  Osdoby.  Katz  is  the  author  of 
"Life  After  Nuclear  War."  upon  which 
the  article  is  based.  He  also  served  as 
consultant  to  the  Joint  Congressional 
Coounittee  on  Defense  Production,  for 
which  he  wrote  "Economic  and  Social 
Consequences  of  Nuclear  Attack  on 
the  United  States— 1979."  for  the 
Senate  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee.  Sima  Osdoby  is  a 
graduate  student  In  the  Department 
of  Political  Science,  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins University. 

Today.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to  the 
attention  of  the  Senate  the  conclu- 
sions of  this  study.  Here  they  are,  as 
expressed  by  the  tw<S  authors: 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  see  the  problem  of  nuclear  war  In  its 
proper  context,  we  must  first  return  brtefly 
to  the  concept  of  "unacceptable"  damage. 
Although  two  levels  of  damage— biologicai 
survival  of  Individuals  and  the  functioning 
of  regions— of  ten  appear  in  public  discussion 
of  nuclear  war.  neither  makes  much  sense  in 
terms  of  the  normal  expectations  of  orga- 
nized technical/Industrial  society.  Not  only 
must  individuals  survive,  but  so  must  the  in- 
stitutions necessary  to  mainUln  a  social 
order.  Do  the  weapons  surviving  constitute 
a  viable  military  force  and  by  what  process 
would  they  be  employed?  The  surviving 
weapons  cannot  order  the  economy,  rebuild 
productive  industrial  capacity  or  grow  or 
distribute  food.  Thus,  simple  biological  sur- 
vival of  some  members  of  the  population  or 
survival  at  a  regional  level  could  not  be  an 
acceptable  outcome  for  a  nation  as  a  whole, 
and  still  less  for  Its  government. 

One  test  of  acceptability  would  be  to 
maintain  the  minimum  economic,  political, 
and  social  capacity  required  for  full  recov- 


ery of  th  e  nation  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time.  A  higher  standard  would  be  the 
contlnuell  ability  to  play  an  effective  inde- 
pendent fo\e,  politically,  economically,  dip- 
lomatically, and  militarily.  This  ability 
would  be  measured  in  relation  to  the  analo- 
gous surviving  capability  of  the  attacidng 
nation(sy  as  well  as  to  the  capability  of  un- 
damaged! or  less  damaged  nations  which  did 
not  parUcipate  directly  in  the  nuclear  ex- 
change, would  it  be  accepUble  In  a  post-nu- 
clear war  world  to  become  a  client  state 
such  as  Japan  and  Germany  were  after 
World  Wtr  II?  The  question  then  becomes, 
what  constitutes  an  acceptable  post-attack 
national  status— what  kind  of  entity  re- 
mains to  fend  for  itself  in  the  post-attack 
world?  This  may  not  be  easy  to  answer.  It  is 
conceivable  that  on  a  superficial  level,  there 
may  stilllbe  substantial  military  and  strate- 
gic capadUity  equal  to  or  more  potent  than 
other  niUions.  The  social  structure,  howev- 
er, woulq  be  in  disarray  or  on  the  verge  of 
collapse  br  political  leadership  unable  to 
"controri  the  evolution  of  events.  It  is  this 
perspective  that  underlies  our  conclusions. 

The  UJ8.  nuclear  deterrent  Is  adequate 
now  and  blmost  certainly  through  this  cen- 
tury. Thtt  is  true  because  weapons  technolo- 
gy permils  relatively  smaU  but  sophisticated 
attacks  tf  at  can  deliver  stunning  damage  to 
the  industrial  functioning  of  an  adversary, 
or  altemitely  to  its  key  military  infrastruc- 
ture. Thf  nuDabers  of  weapons  needed  to 
assure  unacceptable  damage  to  an  adversary 
are  indeed  so  small  that  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive of  any  situation  where  U.S.  forces 
would  be  inadequate.  Even  a  surviving  force 
of  only  K  percent  of  U.S.  ICBMs,  or  100 
missiles  (assuming  a  functional  command 
and  control  system)  would  posssess  devas- 
tating and  potentially  fatal  power.  More- 
over, a  surviving  bomber  and  invulnerable' 
submarine  nuclear  force  alone  would  be  suf- 
ficient.    I 

Therefore,  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
projected  for  U.S.  ICBMs  in  the  1980s  is 
more  a  matter  of  perception  and  emphasis 
than  of  compelling  reality.  We  make  this  as- 
sertion because  the  key  underljrlng  assump- 
tion of  this  short  term  vulnerability  issue  is 
that  "limited,"  controlled  nuclear  war  is 
credible.  That  is,  it  is  accepted  that  if 
ICBMs  ate  successfully  attacked,  the  U.S. 
will  be  paralyzed— unable  or  unwUUng  to  re- 
taliate for  fear  of  further  destruction  of  its 
urban  areas.  If,  as  we  conclude,  limited  nu- 
clear war  is  not  a  credible  strategy,  then  the 
sophisticajted  scenarios  for  land-based  mis- 
sile vulnwabilltles  become  significant  only 
because  tkey  might  be  believed,  encouraging 
action  on  a  false  high-risk  assumption. 

To  insufe  nuclear  sUbllity  there  must  be 
a  long-ratige  commitment  to  maintaining 
the  survlKiblllty  of  a  mixed  force,  so  that  no 
single  vuMierability  can  threaten  the  entire 
nuclear  (Apability  force  and  the  command 
and  contBol  structure.  In  this  longer  term 
context,  Ithe  vulnerability  of  land-based 
ICBMs  is  worrisome  because  other  vulnera- 
bilities could  arise,  particularly  with  regard 
to  sea-baaed  missiles.  Yet  given  the  huge  nu- 
clear capSbUlty  available,  improvements  to 
assure  continued  survival  are  certainly  not 
Incompatible  with  a  phased  mutual  reduc- 
tion of  to|al  strategic  nuclear  weaponry. 

What  U  more,  the  concept  of  "limited" 
nucler  war  is  illusory  and  thus  dangerous.  It 
propagates  a  notion  that  no  Soviet  and  no 
U.S.  planner  should  be  encouraged  to  accept 
as  a  basil  for  policy-making— that  is,  that 
damage  from  a  military  attack  would  be 
benign  or  "acceptable."  As  we  have  shown, 
damage  t<|  the  fabric  of  civilian  society  from 
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any  effective  attack  against  ICBMs  and/or 
substantial  ^umbers  of  military  targets 
would  create  lan  imperative  to  retaliate  and 
escalate.  Thus  the  possibility  of  a  controlled 
rational  "limited"  nuclear  war  would  be  un- 
dermined. The  perception  of  threat  and  vul- 
nerability geierated  by  this  damage  would 
eliminate  the  political  option  of  control. 
Moreover,  a  aumber  of  commentators  have 
raised  the  serious  possibility  that  in  a  tech- 
nical sense,  tke  command  and  control  struc- 
ture would  be  so  physically  vulnerable  that 
even  purely  mechanical  communication  re- 
quirement for  controlling  a  nuclear  reponse 
will  not  be  available.  The  combination  of 
these  two  eleinente  makes  the  viability  of  a 
"limited"  niiclear  war  strategy  highly 
doubtful.        I 

Finally,  civil  defense,  particularly  crisis  re- 
location (evacuation),  has  been  presented  as 
a  complementary  element  in  nuclear  strat- 
egy. It  is  ineffective  at  best.  Its  purpose  Is  to 
minimize  human  destruction  and  thus  pur- 
ports to  strengthen  the  basis  for  the  possi- 
bility of  succenfully  enduring  a  "limited"  ar 
even  urban-oriented  nuclear  attack.  This  ar- 
giunent  is  teauous.  First,  it  is  hard  to  ije- 
lieve  that  in  %  period  of  extreme  tension,  a 
full-scale  urb^  evacuation  by  the  U.S.  or 
Soviet  Union  would  be  perceived  as  any- 
thing but  a  slenal  of  intent  to  pursue  a  nu- 
clear strike.  Since  an  effective  evacuation 
takes  at  a  minumum  four  to  five  days  to 
complete,  certain  actions  are  likely  to  be 
taken  by  the^other  side.  Among  the  possi- 
bilities: A  threat  to  attack  if  the  evacuation 
is  not  stoppe<i  an  attack  during  the  evacu- 
ation phase  when  the  population  is  most  ex- 
posed; and  of  course  the  adoption  of  a  strat- 
egy of  "launc^  on  warning,"  creating  a  hair 
trigger  in  a  clearly  dangerous  situation. 
Ironically  a  lajunch  on  warning  would  defeat 
the  whole  pu|pose  of  a  first-strike  strategy. 

Even  with  <a  successful  evacuation,  de- 
struction from  a  well-designed  second  strike 
against  a  major  portion  of  the  urban  eco- 
nomic and  physical  infrastructure  (facto- 
ries, housing,  electricity  generation,  hospi- 
tals, etc.)  would  not  necessarily  leave  a 
nation  better  off  than  no  evacuation  at  all. 
A  surviving  population  with  no  basic  sup- 
port systems  is  a  prescription  for  human 
suffering,  gross  political  Instability,  and 
eventually  death  on  an  incomprehensible 
scale.  Even  an  evacuation  without  an  attack 
would  seriously  damage  the  U.S.  economy. 
And,  as  Fred  j  Ikle  succinctly  put  it,  "The 
war  will  not  I  end  miraculously  after  the 
people  have  keen  moved  into  the  nearest 
fields,  and  further  problems  of  evacuation 
will  then  arisei" 

Taken  together,  the  concepts  of  "limited" 
nuclear  war  aiid  crisis  relocation  represent  a 
kind  of  sophi^icated  exercise  in  self-decep- 
tion; a  Pollysma-like  vision  of  the  world 
that  crumblesjwhen  confronted  with  dispas- 
sionate, realistic  analysis  of  the  limits  of  re- 
siliency or  fleKibillty  of  a  society  damaged 
by  nuclear  war. 

Therefore,  it  is  time  to  rethink  the  pur- 
poses of  our  nuclear  strategy  and  their  Im- 
plications. Particularly  worrisome  are  the 
demands  for  snore  sophisticated  strategic 
weapons  and  |  the  direct  and  Inadvertent 
growth  of  the  technological  capabllltiee  to 
satisfy  these  demands.  It  is  the  potential  for 
technological  lopbisticatlon  and  the  appar- 
ent control  these  technologies  offer  that 
permits  militat'y  planners  to  construct  sce- 
narios that  make  nuclear  war  appear 
"benign"  when  analyzed  superficially. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  magical  pre- 
scription to  s(^ve  these  problems.  But  it  is 
clear  that  mu  ;h  of  the  debate  about  num- 
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bers  of  weapons  and  vulnerability  has  little 
to  do  with  the  real  problem:  We  must  estab- 
lish a  iMsis  for  the  control  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, particularly  sophisticated  tectinology. 
and  the  appropriate  strategic  weapons  mix 
to  maintain  a  stable  defense.  This  is  the 
challenge  confronting  Congress,  the  execu- 
tive branch,  and  the  American  people. 


TERRORISM  AGAINST  THE 
BAHAIS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books  recently 
published  an  article  entitled  "The 
Terror  Fucing  the  Bahais,"  written  by 
Firuz  Kazemzadeh.  The  author  is  a 
professor  of  history  and  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Middle  E^astem 
Studies  at  Yale  University.  He  chron- 
icles the  history  of  the  Bahai  faith  in 
Iran,  a  history  of  persecution  by  the 
Shiite  clergy  from  the  very  inception 
of  the  religion. 

The  article  begins  with  the  sentence: 
"The  threat  of  genocide  hangs  over 
the  Bahais  of  Iran."  This  assertion  is 
supported  by  the  relentless  campaign 
of  terror  being  waged  by  Islamic  fun- 
damentalists since  1979.  Since  the  Ira- 
nian revolution,  more  than  110  of  the 
sects'  leaders  have  been  murdered, 
hundreds  Jailed,  and  thousands  driven 
from  their  homes.  Khomeini's  follow- 
ers have  sacked  Bahai  temples  and  de- 
stroyed their  cemeteries,  confiscated 
Bahai  properties,  closed  their  schools 
and  fired  them  from  their  Jobs. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  hateful 
force  directed  against  Bahais  has  re- 
cently grown,  these  peaceful  believers 
are  no  strangers  to  persecution.  The 
Bab,  an  early  leader  of  the  religion, 
was  executed  in  1850,  and  in  the  next 
few  years  thousands  of  his  followers 
were  put  to  death  by  the  government. 
These  events  were  instigated  by  the 
clergy,  who  saw  the  movement  as  a 
pernicious  and  dangerous  heresy.  The 
mullahs  urged  the  same  assaults  later 
in  the  decade  when  the  sect  experi- 
enced a  revival. 

During  the  reign  of  Reza  Shah  in 
the  first  half  of  this  century,  terrorism 
against  the  sect  was  stepped  up. 
During  this  phase,  however,  the  clergy 
had  lost  much  of  their  political  power, 
and  used  the  Bahais  as  scapegoats  to 
blame  for  the  decline  of  Islam  and  the 
modernizing  society's  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  danger  in 
the  Khomeini  government's  assaults  is 
the  indication  that  they  are  part  of  a 
systematic  effort  to  force  the  400,000 
Iranian  Bahais  to  recant  their  faith. 
Professor  Kazemzadeh  states  that: 

Should  the  efforts  fall,  tens  of  thousands 
or  even  hundreds  of  thousands  could  be 
massacred  ....  Neither  the  fury  of  the 
mullahs  nor  the  nature  of  the  Bahai  reli- 
gion^ weU  understood  here.  Thus  a  situa- 
tion may  arise  in  which  mass  murder  could 
once  again  be  committed  without  the 
world's  taking  notice. 

The  world  is  taking  notice  of  these 
events  in  Iran,  and  our  State  Depart- 
ment has  taken  steps  to  call  interna- 


tional attention  to  this  flagrant  viola- 
tion of  human  rights. 

We  in  the  Senate  must  do  our  part 
to  signal  the  U.S.  abhorrence  of  this 
persecution  by  ratifying  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

Mr.  Presldnet,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  this  important  step  and  Imme- 
diately ratify  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
and  I  yield  the  floor.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 


REFORM  OF  HABEAS  CORPUS 
LAWS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last 
week.  Senator  Ntnm  and  I  Introduced 
S.  2543,  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982. 
The  bill  is  designed  to  curb  violent 
crime  and  drug  smuggling,  and  to 
reform  our  criminal  Justice  system.  We 
introduced  the  bill  because  we  feel 
that  it  is  imperative  that  the  Senate 
act  on  a  package  of  antlcrime  bills  this 
session.  We  plan  to  speak  out  on 
crime,  and  on  the  need  for  antlcrime 
legislation,  and  to  highlight  our  con- 
cerns to  our  colleagues  and  to  the 
American  public. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  S.  2543  Is  a 
reform  of  the  habeas  corpus  laws.  It 
would  give  greater  weight  to  the  finali- 
ty of  State  court  convictions.  All  too 
frequently,  a  State  court  trial  seems  to 
be  no  more  than  the  tryout  on  the 
road;  the  real  show  does  not  start  until 
you  start  filing  habeas  corpus  peti- 
tions. We  recognize  that  finality  in 
criminal  cases  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently than  it  is  in  civil  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, in  the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  "We  must, 
at  some  point,  have  finality  of  Judg- 
ment in  our  criminal  Justice  system." 

A  key  part  of  the  reforms  S.  2543 
makes  in  the  habeas  laws  is  to  estab- 
lish a  statute  of  limitations  for  filing 
habeas  petitions.  It  is  an  attempt  to 
assure  that  any  habeas  appeals  Is 
heard  while  the  evidence  is  relatively 
fresh.  It  specifies  that  a  habeas  appeal 
must  be  filed  within  3  years  of  the 
time  the  person  has  exhausted  all  of 
his  State  appeals.  As  a  matter  of 
course,  this  provides  ample  time  for 
persons  to  fUe  habeas  petitions,  while 
assuring  that  the  writ  is  not  abused  by 
persons  who  file  years  or  decades  after 
their  convictions  l)ecome  final. 

One  example  of  the  delays  which 
occur  in  today's  system  is  set  out  in 
the  case  of  Walker  against  Waln- 
wright.  In  1937,  Walker  raped  a  female 
child  under  the  age  of  10  years  old, 
and  was  caught  in  the  act  by  a  number 
of  citizens.  An  attorney  was  appointed 
and  Walker  entered  a  guilty  plea.  He 
was  sentenced  to  life  imprisonment. 
Thirty-one  years  later,  after  his  parole 


was  revoked,  he  fUed  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  Federal  court.  He  al- 
leged that  he  did  not  have  an  attorney 
when  he  was  originally  convicted,  and 
that  he  was  coerced  into  pleading 
g\illty.  The  Federal  habeas  cotirt  or- 
dered an  evidentiary  hearing,  even 
though  the  court  records  tTOwi  19S7 
showed  that  Walker  in  fact  had  kn  at- 
torney at  his  original  trial.  Fortimate- 
ly.  the  State  of  Flmida  was  able  to 
locate  the  sheriff  who  had  been  In- 
volved with  the  original  confession, 
and  he  testified  that  in  no  way  was  the 
confession  coerced.  The  Federal  court 
ruled  in  favor  of  the  State,  and  Walk- 
er's appeal  to  the  fifth  circuit  was 
denied. 

However,  while  the  sheriff  who  was 
involved  in  the  1937  case  had  been  lo- 
cated. Walker's  original  defense  attor- 
ney, and  the  Judge  in  the  original  trial 
both  had  died.  So.  2  years  later. 
Walker  filed  another  habeas  petition 
In  the  Federal  court.  This  time  he  al- 
leged that  his  lawyer  back  in  1937  had 
been  ineffective.  The  State  of  Florida 
objected  to  the  writ  of  habeas,  claim- 
ing that,  since  the  1937  trial  the 
lawyer  had  died.  Nevertheless,  the 
Federal  habeas  court  presumed  that 
Walker  had  received  ineffective  assist- 
ance on  the  basis  of  his  pleading  guilty 
back  in  1937.  The  State  was  powerless 
to  offer  evidence  to  rebut  that  pre- 
sumption. 

What  the  State  was  unable  to  show, 
since  both  the  Judge  and  the  original 
defense  lawyer  were  dead,  was  that 
the  trial  Judge  personally  was  opposed 
to  capital  punishment.  By  pleading 
guilty.  Walker's  attorney  was  able  to 
get  a  life  sentence  from  the  Judge.  BLad 
the  case  gone  to  trial  before  a  Jury. 
Walker  might  have  been  sentenced  to 
death.  I  am  not  sure  that  a  guilty  plea 
was  bad  lawyering  in  that  instance, 
Mr.  President.  However,  we  will  never 
Imow.  The  delay  of  over  30  years  in 
the  filing  of  the  habeas  petition  pre- 
vented the  State  from  rebutting  Walk- 
er's claim,  since  the  State's  key  wit- 
nesses were  dead.  If  there  had  been  a 
real  miscarriage  of  Justice,  Walker 
should  have  filed  that  petition  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  cases  like  this  under- 
mine the  notion  of  finality  in  our 
State  criminal  courts.  They  certainly 
can  increase  friction  between  State 
courts  and  local  courts.  We  in  the 
Senate  need  to  take  action  to  asstire 
that  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  is  not 
abused  by  those  who  wait  until  all  the 
evidence  against  them  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  all  the  witnesses  against 
them  have  died.  We  need  to  have  in 
place  a  system  that  protects  both  the 
individual  interest  and  the  State  inter- 
est in  a  fair  trial,  one  that  guarantees 
that  hat>eas  cases  are  heard  while  the 
evidence  is.  still  relatively  fresh.  We 
can  have  such  a  system,  but  only  if  we 
in  the  Senate  are  willing  to  act  on 
court  reform  this  session. 
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Mr!  President,  I  am  delighted  that 
the  bill.  S.  2543.  has  now  moved  to  the 
calendar. 

Senator  Nttnn  and  I  are  going  to  be 
calling  for  that  bill  or  other  crime 
packages  to  be  taken  up  so  that  the 
Senate  can  quickly  pass  a  crime  pack- 
age. 

We  Have  probably  less  than  65.  legis- 
lative days  remaining  in  this  session. 
To  date  we  have  passed  no  meaningful 
criminal  reform  bills  and  unless  we  act 
quickly  and  send  a  paclcage  to  the 
Hotise  of  Representatives  we  are  going 
to  find  ourselves  going  through  this 
year  of  Congress  without  passing  any 
major  bills. 

Mr.  President,  each  of  us  has  spoken 
out  that  we  are  against  crime.  Each  of 
us  has  endorsed  a  number  of  proposi- 
tions and  a  nvmiber  of  blUs.  The  Presi- 
dent has.  The  Attorney  General  has. 
Both  of  the  parties  have. 

It  is  time  that  we  have  some  of  that 
legislation  in  the  Chamber  so  that  we 
can  debate  it,  so  that  we  can  work  our 
will,  and  so  that  we  can  pass  a  major 
package  of  crime  biUs  and  send  these 
bills  on  their  way  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  give  the  Members  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  an  op- 
portunity, before  they  nm  for  reelec- 
tion this  year,  to  show  that  they  stand 
four  square  against  organized  crime 
and  drugs  and  are  willing  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


operatioi  i 
vinced 
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CAIRO  WEATHER  STATION 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  closing  38 
National  Weather  Service  offices,  in- 
cluding one  in  Cairo,  m. 

I  believe  continued  operation  of 
these  stations  is  essential.  They  play 
an  important  role  in  insuring  that  ac- 
curate and  complete  weather  data  is 
collected  and  disseminated.  Reliable 
weather  data  is  of  great  importance  to 
agrlcultwe  and  to  aviation.  Indeed,  it 
is  more  and  more  essential  to  everyone 
in  our  increasingly  complex  economy. 

The  administration  Is  advocating  clo- 
sure of  these  weather  stations  on 
budgetary  grounds.  However.  I  think 
that  view  is  narrow  and  shortsighted. 
Reliable,  timely  weather  forecasts  can 
help  make  farmers  and  others  more 
productive,  adding  to  economic  growth 
and  efficiency. 

The  essential  information  these  sta- 
tions supply— its  value  to  agricultural 
and  other  users— make  their  continued 


cost  effective.  I  am  con- 
is  far  wiser,  on  budgetary 
grounds,  to  keep  these  stations  operat- 
ing than  it  would  be  to  close  them. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  agrees  with  this  po- 
sition, and  has  included  funding  in  the 
measure  rue  are  now  debating. 

I  urge  I  all  of  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  continued  funding  to  keep  these  38 
weather  stations  open. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeotion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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FATIVE  SCHEDULE  FOR 
RlfMAINDER  OF  WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  whUe 
we  are  wiuting  for  the  next  Senator  to 
seek  recognition  for  the  purpose  of 
speaking  on  special  order,  let  me  take 
this  opportunity  to  say  that  it  appears 
unlikely  now  that  we  shall  be  able  to 
fashion  lan  emergency  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  to  take  care  of 
those  matters  which  it  appears  may  be 
occurring  before  we  would  return  from 
our  Meniorial  Day  break.  I  regret  that, 
but  real^m  compels  me  to  say  that  I 
think  it  ^  imlikely.  In  view  of  that,  let 
me  stat^  that,  at  2  p.m.,  when  the' 
Senate  n  ^convenes,  I  shall  ask  that  the 
Chair  la; '  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriatj  ons  bill  before  the  Senate  for 
consider)  ,tion. 

There  kre  a  number  of  Senators  who 
requested  protection  for  today  or  to- 
night. I  regret  to  say  it  is  not  possible 
to  do  th9t.  Rollcall  votes  should  be  ex- 
pectd  in  the  course  of  this  day. 

Mr.  Pijesident,  I  have  no  idea  how 
late  we  Ihall  nm  tonight— not  unduly 
late,  bulj  perhaps  past  the  regular  6 
o'clock  rfecess  time.  We  shall  establish 
an  hour!  to  convene  tomorrow  which 
will  give  us  a  maximum  opportimity  to 
deal  with  this  measure,  and  I  antici- 
pate thait  tomorrow  evening  we  shall 
be  somewhat  later,  although  not  very 
late.  Tl»t  will  occur  on  Thursday, 
when  I  epcpect  the  Senate  to  remain  in 
as  long  ks  necessary  to  complete  the 
resolutioti,  if  it  appears  feasible  to 
complete  the  resolution  on  Thursday. 
If  we  have  not  done  so.  the  Senate  will 
be  in  on  (Friday  and  perhaps  on  Satur- 
day. 

In  anjn  event.  Mr. 'President,  as  I  see 
it  at  th^  moment,  we  must  pass  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Ho#  long  that  takes  depends,  of 
course,  on  the  length  of  debate  and 
the  number  of  amendments.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  offer  an  adjournment  res- 
olution or  the  Memorial  Day  recess 
until  we  can  do  that. 


I  regret  to  make  this  announcement, 
Mr.  President,  but  in  the  interest  of 
planning,  I  thought  Senators  should 
be  aware  of  these  decisions  as  soon  as 
possible.  If,  in  the  course  of  the  day. 
other  decisions  can  be  reached,  other 
arrangements  can  be  made.  I  would  be 
anxious  to  amend  or  change  these  pro- 
cedures, but  las  of  this  moment,  it  ap- 
pears that  ^e  shall  be  in  reasonably 
late  tonight  and  rollcall  votes  should 
be  anticipated. 

We  shall  come  in  early  tomorrow 
and  spend  allong  day  considering  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and 
we  shall  be  In  somewhat  later  tomor- 
row night  but.  if  we  have  not  finished 
by  Thursdaji  Thursday  evening  could 
be  very  latej  indeed.  The  Senate  will 
perhaps  be  in  on  Friday,  even  on  Sat- 
urday, if  it  19  possible  to  complete  this 
resolution  bj^  doing  so. 

I  am  prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
forego  its  Memorial  Day  recess  or  a 
portion  of  it  in  order  to  complete  this 
important  mutter. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRE!  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cal  the  roll. 

The  bill  cljerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  NUNir.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  c  onsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  i  sail  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioi  ^  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGN  mON 


/ 


MENT   OF   INTER- 
CODE    OF    1954 
E    DISCLOSURE    OF 
INFORMATION     FOR 
IMINAL   INVESTIGA- 


OF  SENATOR 
NUNN 

The  PREI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  is 
recognized. 

S.  2565-. 

nal  r: 

TO    PRO 
CERTAIN 
USE    IN 
TIONS 

(Introduced  by  Mr.  Nnmi.  for  him- 
self. Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Dole.  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  Rusmah.) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  Senators  Grasslet, 
Dole,  Roth,  (Whiles,  and  Rudman,  I 
am  today  Inftroducing  a  bill  which  is 
designed  to  restore  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  to  the  role  it  once  played 
in  cooperative  law  enforcement  efforts 
aimed  at  organized  criminals  and  nar- 
cotics traf  fibers. 

This  bill  i^  similar  to  S.  732  which  I 
and  19  othef  cosponsors  introduced  in 
the  Senate  6n  March  17.  1981.  S.  732 
^y  the  Senate  on  July  27, 
sndment  No.  492  to  the 
>very  Tax  Act  of  1981.  A 
lent  was  not  enacted  by 
Representatives,  howev- 
terence  report  concerning 
lions    recommended    full 


was  passed 
1981.  as 
Economic  R< 
sHrnilar  amei 
the  House 
er.  The  coi 
these    pro' 
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hearings  on  HJl.  1502  in  the  House 
and  on  its  companion  bill,  S.  732.  in 
the  Senate  prior  to  passage. 

Hearings  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate  were  held  shortly  after  the 
conference  report  was  issued.  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  to  Senator 
Grassley  who,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  conducted 
very  thorough  and  bipartisan  hearings 
on  S.  732  and  the  issue  of  tax  disclo- 
sure. Senator  Grassley  and  his  staff 
have  worked  long  and  hard  on  this  bill 
and  much  of  the  credit  for  the  bill  I 
am  now  introducing  goes  to  him.  I  also 
want  to  thank  Congressman  Rangel, 
chairman  of  the  House  Oversight  Sub- 
committee, as  well  as  Congressman 
RosTENKowsKi,  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
They  and  their  staffs  have  devoted 
many  hours  of  study  to  this  bill  and 
also  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
their  work. 

I  also  say  the  same  thing  about  Sen- 
ator Dole  and  his  staff.  We  have 
indeed  had  many,  many  hours  of  Joint 
staff  consultation  in  putting  this  bill 
together. 

Both  of  the  subcommittees  received 
considerable  testimony  on  all  sides  of 
this  issue.  I  compliment  the  respective 
chairmen  for  their  interest  in  this 
problem  and  for  holding  the  prompt 
hearings  called  for  in  the  conference 
report. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  bill  I 
introduce  today  is  the  result  of  the 
Joint  bipartisan  efforts  of  the  interest- 
ed parties  from  both  those  committees 
in  the  Senate  and  the  House.  By 
agreement,  we  have  arrived  at  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  bill.  This  bill  is 
identical  to  a  bill  which  Representa- 
tive Rangel,  chairman  of  the  House 
Oversight  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  today 
introducing  in  the  House,  with  several 
cosponsors. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  exten- 
sive work  done  by  the  permanent  Sub- 
committee on  Investigations,  where  I 
served  as  chairman  during  the  96th 
Congress  and  currently  serve  as  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

Mr.  President,  our  subcommittee 
spent  a  large  part  of  the  last  3  years 
iiivestigating  various  aspects  of  orga- 
nized crime,  labor  racketeering,  and 
narcotics  trafficking.  As  I  look  back  on 
our  studies  and  hearings,  I  am  as- 
tounded at  the  size  and  sophistication 
of  these  triple  menaces  to  the  well- 
being  of  our  Nation. 

The  "underground  economy"  is  esti- 
mated at  upward  of  $124  billion  a  year, 
of  which  the  traffic  in  illegal  narcotics 
amounts  to  somewhere  between  $68 
and  $89  billion,  according  to  the  best 
estimates  we  can  find.  Included  in 
these  astronomical  figures  are  an  esti- 
mated $25  to  $50  billion  in  unreported 
and  untaxed  profits— not  enough  to 
make  up  for  the  total  deficit  we  face. 
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but  certainly,  enough  to  go  a  long, 
long  way. 

All  of  this  money  has  had  a  tremen- 
dous inflationary  impact  on  the  econo- 
my of  several  regions  of  the  coimtry, 
especiaUy  Florida,  Texas,  and  the 
Southwest  areas  bordering  Mexico. 
Even  my  home  State  of  Georgia  has 
experienced  an  increase  in  narcotics 
trafficking,  for  as  enforcement  au- 
thorities have  cracked  down  on  smug- 
gling into  Florida  from  South  Amer- 
ica, many  traffickers  have  moved  their 
operations  northward. 

The  permanent  subcommittee  ex- 
plored this  problem  extensively,  and  in 
December  of  1979  we  conducted  very 
thorough  hearings  on  "Illegal  Narcot- 
ics Profits."  We  issued  a  comprehen- 
sive report  on  this  investigation  in 
August  1980  (S.  Rept.  No.  96-887). 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  fi- 
nancial investigations,  relying  on  fi- 
nancial and  tax  records,  are  one  of  the 
most  effective  tools  in  piercing  the  veil 
of  secrecy  that  protects  those  at  the 
top  of  any  organized  crime  ring— be  it 
a  drug  smuggling  operation  or  a  tradi- 
tional organized  crime  family. 

Indeed,  it  was  the  ability  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  to  conduct  so- 
phisticated financial  investigations 
that  sent  such  notorious  mobsters  as 
Al'Capone  and  Frank  Costello  to  jail 
on  income  tax  evasion  charges  when 
other  agencies  were  unable  to  gather 
enough  evidence  of  nontax  crimes  to 
have  them  indicted,  much  less  convict- 
ed. 

We  found,  however,  that  even 
though  organized  crime  and  narcotics 
trafficking  have  become  bigger  and 
more  sophisticated  than  ever  before, 
the  one  law  enforcement  agency  that 
the  kingpin  criminals  fear  most— the 
IRS— had  withdrawn  from  the  fray. 

Prosecutors  and  others  involved  in 
Federal  law  enforcement  testified 
before  our  subcommittee  that  they 
were  hindered  in  doing  financial  inves- 
tigations by  the  reluctance  of  IRS  to 
lend  them  a  hand  in  attacking  those 
who  call  the  shots  in  organized  crime 
and  narcotics  trafficking.  This  testi- 
mony was  given  to  the  Sut>committee 
on  Investigations  not  only  in  the  ille- 
gal narcotics  profits  hearing  in  1979, 
but  in  virtually  every  hearing  we  have 
conducted  over  the  past  3  years  con- 
cerning law  enforcement  issues. 

Again  and  again,  when  we  held  hear- 
ings on  organized  crime  and  the  use  of 
violence  in  1980.  when  we  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Labor  Department's  inves- 
tigation of  the  Central  States  pension 
fund  in  1980,  in  hearings  on  water- 
front corruption  in  1981  and,  most  re- 
cently, again  in  hearings  on  interna- 
tional narcotics  trafficking  last  No- 
vember, we  have  heard  the  same  re- 
frain: the  withdrawal  of  IRS  from 
joint  law  enforcement  investigations 
of  organized  crime,  labor  racketeers, 
and  narcotics  traffickers  has  had  a  se- 
verely adverse  effect  upon  law  enf orce- 
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ment  efforts  against  these  criminals 
groups. 

We  found  that  there  were  two  prime 
reasons  for  this  withdrawal  by  the 
IRS.  One  was  the  disclosure  provisions 
of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  The 
other  was  a  general  attitude  on  the 
part  of  IRS  officials  that  the  agency 
only  should  collect  taxes  and  not  serve 
in  any  capacity  as  a  nontax  law  en- 
forcement agency. 

IKS  ATTITUDE 

Between  1974  and  1980,  a  series  of 
IRS  Commissioners  and  their  top 
aides  took  the  view  that  IRS  should 
stick  to  "tax  administration"— by 
which  they  meant  tax  collection  and 
only  tax  collection— and  out  of  the 
general  law  enforcement  arena. 

The-  IRS  decision  to  stick  with  tax 
collection  only  and  avoid  criminal  law 
enforcement  was  welcomed  by  some 
who  believe  that  the  only  proper  func- 
tion of  the  IRS  is  tax  administration. 
But  these  people  ignore  the  simple 
fact  that  tax  administration  goes  hand 
in  hand  with  criminal  enforcement. 
The  IRS  has  been  and  always  will  be 
involved  in  criminal  law  enforcement 
because  tax  evasion  is  the  end  result 
of  any  crime  that  is  committed  for 
profit. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  want 
IRS  to  be  involved  in  law  enforcement 
for  they  always  have  been  and  always 
will  be.  The  question  is.  Whom  do  we 
want  IRS  to  concentrate  its  criminal 
enforcement  efforts  on?  By  adopting 
the  policy  of  "tax  administration" 
only,  the  IRS  unwittingly  altered  the 
focus  of  its  investigations  away  from 
the  racketeers  and  drug  dealers,  who 
pay  no  tax  on  their  illicit  income,  and 
onto  the  average,  law-abiding  citizen 
who  does  pay  tax  on  his  legally  earned 
income. 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations  hearings  in  1979  and 
1980  revealed  numerous  examples  of 
the  problems  this  attitude  created  for 
Federal  law  enforcement  and  the  ad- 
verse impact  it  was  having.  Partially  as 
a  result  of  our  subcommittee's  work, 
the  Carter  administration  ordered  IRS 
to  step  up  its  investigations  of  suspect- 
ed narcotics  dealers  and  organized 
criminals.  IRS  has  devoted  more  of  its 
resources  to  these  efforts,  and  it  has 
adjusted  some  of  its  policies  and  inter- 
pretations with  respect  to  the  disclo- 
sure of  nontax  criminal  evidence. 

Moreover,  since  1980,  new  leadership 
in  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
promulgated  a  series  of  regulations  en- 
couraging joint  tax  and  nontax  crimi- 
nal investigations  with  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Several 
Joint  investigations  have  been  con- 
ducted under  these  guidelines  with 
great  success,  among  them  Operation 
Greenback  in  Florida.  I  submit  that  it 
was  neve^/the  intent  of  Congress  in 
passing  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  to 
restrict  or  prohibit  these  Joint  invest!- 
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satlooB.  On  the  contrary,  this  type  of 
Joint  investigation  Is  to  be  encouraged 
If  we  are  ever  to  really  strike  the  drug 
dealers  and  professional  racketeers 
where  they  are  most  vulnerable  and 
where  it  will  hurt  them  the  most— in 
the  pocketbook. 

I  want  to  commend  the  IRS  for  cor- 
recting Its  prior  policy,  and  I  believe  I 
speak  for  all  who  support  the  biU  I  am 
introducing  today  when  I  stress  that 
this  Joint  enforcement  must  continue. 
These  changes  within  the  IRS  are 
steps  in  the  right  direction.  However, 
the  old  erroneoiis  attitude  of  the  IRS 
is  only  a  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
IRS  withdrew  from  the  enforcement 
fight  against  drug  dealers  and  racket- 
eers. We  still,  need  to  fine  time  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  in  order  to 
remove  some  serioua  and  unnecessary 
roadblocks  to  IRS  active  participation 
in  Federal  law  enforcement. 

TBK  TAX  UrOUI  ACT  OF  1976 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  are  found  in  sec- 
tion 6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (28  U.S.C.  6103).  They 
were  enacted  in  the  dying  days  of  the 
94th  Congress  and  were  intended  to 
avoid  future  abuses  of  a  "Watergate" 
nature. 

UntU  the  act  became  effective,  tax 
returns  were  considered  to  be  public 
records,  and  access  to  them  was  gov- 
erned by  Presidential  Executive  order. 
Many  Federal  agencies,  including  the 
White  House,  had  easy  access  to  tax 
returns  for  a  wide  variety  of  uses. 

During  the  Watergate  investifl^tions, 
it  was  revealed  that  the  Nixon  White 
House  had  used  tax  returns  to  pres- 
sure potential  campaign  contributors 
and  certain  other  inidividuals  who  were 
on  a  White  House  enemies  list,  and 
that  the  administration  had  ordered 
IRS  to  conduct  audits  of  its  enemies. 

It  also  was  revealed  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  that  an  IRS  spe- 
cial service  staff  collected  and  dissemi- 
nated information  about  thousands  of 
individuals  and  groups  which  the  IRS 
considered  to  have  "extremist  views 
and  philosophies." 

In  short,  various  congressional  com- 
mittees f  ouind  that  tax  returns  and  tax 
information  were  made  available  to  a 
number  of  Federal  agencies  for  many 
qtiestionable  piuposes.  I  think  all  of  us 
would  agree  that  such  disclosure  rep- 
resented an  abuse  of  taxpayer  privacy. 

I  want  to  point  out.  however,  that 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations was  unable  to  document 
any  abuse  of  tax  information  on  the 
part  of  a  Federal  prosecutor. 

The  Watergate  abuses  were  political 
abuses,  not  law  enforcement  abuses.  A 
study  done  for  Congress  in  1976  by  the 
Cimgi-essional  Research  Service  and 
entitled.  "Internal  Revenue  Service: 
History  and  Bdatters  Dealing  With 
Oversight  of  its  Practices  and  Proce- 
dures." shows  that  not  only  was  the 
attempted  misuse  of  IRS  information 
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political  |n  nature,  but  also  that  the 
White  HQuse  failed  miserably  in  its  at- 
tempt to  misuse  the  IRS. 

Yet  altnough  the  problem  in  1976 
was  political,  we  did  not  even  address 
the  problem  of  political  abuse  in  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
frankly  admitted  in  his  testimony 
before  otar  subcommittee  that  the  Wa- 
tergate abuses  which  spawned  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  were  not  even  addressed 
by  the  act.  He  said  that  under  current 
law,  if  th^  President  told  him  to  go  out 
and  audit  political  enemies,  he  would 
not  be  prphibited  from  doing  so  by  the 
Tax  Reform  Act. 

But  to  cure  these  perceived  abuses, 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  made  tax  returns 
and  most  other  information  gathered 
by  the  IRS  confidential  and  subject  to 
disclosure  by  IRS  only  in  accordance 
with  very  strict  procedures.  These  pro- 
cedures apply  across  the  board  and 
govern  disclosure  to  all  Federal  agen- 
cies. Thw  are  so  sweeping  that  they 
can  be  ca  mpared  to  the  use  of  a  sledge 
hammer  o  kill  an  ant. 

Becausi!  of  the  nontax  criminal  dis- 
closure I  rovislons  in  section  6103(i), 
the  averige  citizen  is  now  the  main 
target  for  IRS's  resources.  The  testi- 
mony and  statistics  developed  by  1980 
bear  this  out.  Since  the  1976  act,  IRS 
efforts  in  organized  crime  cases  had 
dropped  over  50  percent.  Since  the 
1976  act,  IRS  efforts  against  major 
narcoticsi  traffickers  had  dropped 
almost  7|  percent.  In  the  fiscal  year 
1979.  IR^  could  only  confirm  9  or  10 
convlctiotis  against  major  narcotics 
dealers.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
narcotics  generate  $68  to  $89  billion  a 
year. 

Our  investigation  has  convinced  me 
that  the'  disclosiu-e  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 610^.  coupled  with  the  way  they 
had  been  Interpreted  and  enforced  by 
IRS,  have  had  a  highly  detrimental 
effect  on  our  Federal  law  enforcement 
system.   , 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Perma- 
nent Sulkcommittee  on  Investigations 
on  illegal  narcotics  profits,  Oliver  B. 
Revell,  then  the  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector of  the  FBI  in  the  Criminall  In- 
vestigatite  Division,  told  us: 

The  [1(761  act's  disclosure  provisions 
often  hamper  the  FBI's  investlKation  of 
major  ongoing  white-collar  crime  and  orga- 
nized crime  cases.  When  disclosure  is  sought 
to  assist  In  the  timely  Issuance  of  search 
warrants,  or  other  legitimate  law  enforce- 
ment funQtions,  the  delays  incurred  are  ex- 
cessive to  the  requirement  of  Investigation. 
When  dlselosure  is  sought,  delays  of  three 
months  are  common.  Delays  of  six  to  nine 
months  have  been  reported  on  many  occa- 
sions.       I 

•        I     •  •  •  • 

The  act; has  resulted  In  unnecessary  waste 
of  taxpayers'  dollars,  budget  funds  and  in- 
vestlgativt  time  in  that  the  IRS  is  usually 
unable  to  advise  us  of  the  cases  on  wtiich  it 
is  working,  which  precludes  us  from  obtain- 
ing close  cooperation  with  IRS  and  leads,  in 
some   Ins^nces,  to  the  FBI   unknowingly 
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conducting  duiuicative  investigations.  ...  It 
also  leads  to  us  being  unable  to  obtain 
records  which  have  been  previously  ob- 
tained by  the  IRS  and  pertain  to  [an  FBI] 
ongoing  investigation.  So  it  delays  our  inves- 
tigation and  sometimes  causes  it  to  be  closed 
because  we  cannot  obtain  records  that  have 
already  .  .  .  been  obtained  by  IRS,  when  we 
didn't  know  of  their  investigation  until  we 
engaged  in  our  Investigation. 

The  Federal  law  enforcement  system 
is  complex  mid  sophisticated.  We  do 
not  have  a  Federal  police  state.  In- 
stead, we  hive  a  series  of  agencies 
broken  downj  by  criminal  Jurisdiction 
that  must  opierate  with  a  high  degree 
of  coordlnatipn  and  cooperation.  It  is 
not  unusual  in  fact  it  is  quite 
common,  to  (^mbine  the  skills  and  in- 
formation of  biany  agencies  to  achieve 
any  measure  lof  success  in  criminal  en- 
forcement.    I 

IRS  has  a  fine  tradition  and  history 
of  being  one  pf  the  most  effective  law 
enforcement '  agencies,  especially  in 
cases  involving  high  echelon  criminals. 
Obviously,  since  the  purpose  of  crimi- 
nal ventures]  is  to  make  money,  very 
few  substantive  crimes  can  be  commit- 
ted without  some  tax  consequence. 
Therefore,  lUS  always  has  been— and 
continues  to  be— a  k^^  agency  both  in 
terms  of  fiiiancial  expertise  and  in 
terms  of  financial  information. 

Some  of  tie  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act,i  however,  have  caused  a 
severe  breakdown  in  our  delicate  and 
complex  Feideral  law  enforcement 
system.  It  has  taken  up  to  13  months 
simply  to  receive  the  assistance  of  IRS 
\t  investigations.  The  Tax 
las  helped  to  create  a  bu- 
(htmare  in  cases  where 
Ancles  should  willingly 
ler. 
; "CATca  aa" 

It  is  possible,  of  course,  for  other 
agencies  to  [obtain  tax  returns  and 
other  IRS-gakhered  information  under 
section  6103.  However,  they  must 
apply  for  a  oourt  order  in  order  to  get 
tax  returns,  and  they  must  make  writ- 
ten requests  to  obtain  other  IRS  infor- 
mation aboijb  nontax  crimes  such  as 
forgery,  bribery,  or  narcotics  viola- 
tions that  comes  from  sources  other 
than  tax  returns. 

In  either  situation,  the  requesting 
agency  musti  describe  the  Information 
it  seeks  to  obtain. 

The  court  order  and  written  request 
requirements  have  created  a  "Catch- 
22"  situation.  Since  IRS  agents  are 
forbidden  to]  tell  the  other  agencies  of 
the  criminal  |evidence  they  gather,  it  is 
virtually  lm|x)8sible  for  these  other 
agencies  eveft  to  know  that  such  infor- 
mation exlsis,  much  less  to  describe 
that  inf  omu  tion  with  such  particular- 
ity that  ther  can  satisfy  the  require- 
ments for  a  pourt  order  or  written  re- 
quest. 

In  other  wbrds,  section  6103  required 
Federal  inv(  tstlgatlve  agencies  to  go 
through  elaltorate  request  procedures 
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to  obtain  information  that  they  may 
not  even  know  that  IRS  has. 

In  November  1981  our  subcommittee 
heard  testimony  from  Jay  E^thington, 
an  assistant  U.S.  attorney  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  for  the  last 
10  years.  Mr.  Ethington,  who  had 
prosecuted  about  100  different  narcot- 
ics traffickers,  stated: 

We  have  a  provision  in  the  disclosure 
aspect  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  that  says  I 
can  gain  the  authority  to  get  disclosure 
from  IRS  agents  by  goiiig  to  a  Federal  Judge 
and  getting  a  court  order,  but  before  I  can 
get  the  court  order,  I  have  to  get  authority 
from  the  Department  of  Justice.  To  get  ttiat 
authority,  I  must  disclose  the  information 
that  the  IRS  agent  has  ttuit  he  is  going  to 
give  me,  but  he  won't  give  that  to  me  until 
we  get  the  authority.  So,  we  are  in  a  Catch- 
22  situation. 

This  "Catch-22"  situation  has  made 
it  all  but  Impossible  for  the  FBI.  DEA. 
and  other  agencies  to  receive  the  nec- 
essary information  and  cooperation 
from  the  IRS. 

Moreover,  the  application  for  a  court 
order  and  the  written  request  for  dis- 
closure may  be  made  only  by  the  At- 
torney General  or  his  assistant,  or  by 
the  head  of  a  Federal  agency.  This 
centralization  of  all  disclosure  in  a 
handful  of  high  officials  causes  unnec- 
essary delay  in  securing  disclosure.  A 
prosecutor  in  Los  Angeles,  for  exam- 
ple, must  secure  authority  to  seek  dis- 
closure from  an  official  3,000  miles 
away.  Most  commonly,  however,  the 
prosecutor's  immediate  supervisor, 
such  as  the  U.S.  attorney  or  the  strike 
force  attomey-in-charge,  will  be  far 
more  familiar  with  the  investigation 
and  far  more  knowledgeable  about  the 
need  for  disclosure  than  will  the 
remote  official. 

DISCLOSUIIB  AMEMDMENTS 

Our  amendments  to  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1976  wiU  not  scrap  the  privacy 
safeguards  written  into  that  act.  They 
will  strike  a  balance  so  that  IRS  can 
and  will  cooperate  with  Federal  pros- 
ecutors. 

Let  me  try  to  dispel  some  of  the  un- 
founded fears  of  our  disclosure  amend- 
ment by  explaining  how  its  provisions 
WiU  protect  the  privacy  of  tax  returns 
and  other  Information  supplied  to 
IRS.  I  am  sure  that  once  these  provi- 
sions are  understood— and  I  admit  this 
is  an  intricate,  sometimes  confusion 
area  of  the  law— they  will  be  accurate- 
ly seen  for  their  privacy  merits  as  well 
as  their  attempt  to  improve  law  en- 
forcement. 

First,  I  want  to  point  out  that  these 
amendments  to  the  1976  act  leave  the 
vast  majority  of  that  act  intact.  They 
do  not  alter  the  provisions  of  the  1976 
act  which  prohibit  loose  distribution 
to  Oovemment  agencies.  The  amend- 
ments are  aimed  at  one  isolated,  spe- 
cific subsection  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
disclosure  provisions  which,  in  effect, 
prohibits  the  IRS  from  cooperating 
and     exchanging     Information     with 


other  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies. 

Second,  the  amendments  give  IRS 
no  additional  power  or  authority 
whatsoever.  The  amendments  do  not 
alter  the  ability  or  power  of  IRS  to 
obtain  information  in  any  manner. 
They  do  not  alter  the  ability  of  the 
IRS  to  transfer  information  concern- 
ing the  average  citizen  who  earns  his 
money  legally.  The  amendments 
merely  allow  the  IRS  to  cooperate  and 
exchange  information  under  a  very 
carefully  restricted  legislative  scheme 
involving  court  orders  and  formal  writ- 
ten requests  concerning  criminals  who 
earn  their  money  from  illegal  means. 

Third,  the  types  of  information 
which  could  be  disclosed  only  by  ex 
parte  court  order  remain  the  same. 
This  includes  tax  returns  and  all  sup- 
porting attachments,  such  as  W-2 
forms,  lists  of  charitable  donations, 
and  various  other  schedules.  Informa- 
tion which  is  protected  now  by  court 
order  will  continue  to  be  so  protected. 

Let  us  look  at  the  Judicial  standards 
that  the  Justice  Department  would 
have  to  meet  before  it  could  gain 
access  to  the  Information  protected  by 
court  order.  In  order  to  obtain  an  ex 
parte  order,  Justice  Department  attor- 
neys would  have  to  present  informa- 
tion believed  to  be  reliable  that  estab- 
lishes reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
a  specific  criminal  act  has  been  com- 
mitted. Those  attorneys  would  have  to 
establish  that  the  information  is 
sought  exclusively  for  use  in  a  Federal 
crimliud  investigation  or  proceeding, 
and  they  would  have  to  establish  that 
the  information  cannot  reasonably  be 
obtained  elsewhere,  under  the  circum- 
stances, from  another  source.  Finally, 
they  must  show  that  there  is  reasona- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  the  informa- 
tion may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  relat- 
ing to  the  commission  of  the  criminal 
act. 

We  recognize  that  the  information 
contained  in  tax  returns  can  normally 
be  secured  from  sources  other  than 
the  IRS.  In  a  grand  Jury  Investigation, 
for  example,  subpenas  can  be  issued  to 
a  person's  bankers,  employers,  part- 
ners, accountants,  and  associates  in 
order  to  secure  the  records  needed  to 
recreate  a  person's  income.  However, 
such  means  are  enormously  and  un- 
necessarily time  consuming. 

Also,  they  vastly  Increase  the  risk  of 
disclosing  the  investigation  to  the  (>o- 
tentlal  defendant  and  his  associates, 
which  in  many  cases  could  adversely 
affect  the  investigation  itself  or 
expose  the  potential  defendant  to 
unfair  public  attention.  Thus,  when 
we  speak  of  reasonably  sectiring  the 
information  from  other  sources,  we 
are  recognizing  that,  in  many  but  not 
all  cases,  it  would  be  too  time  consum- 
ing to  go  to  other  sources,  or  that 
going  to  other  sources  could  Jeopard- 
ize the  integrity  of  the  investigation. 


The  standards  we  propose  are  essen- 
tially the  same  standards  that  must  be 
met  under  Federal  law  in  order  for  au- 
thorities to  wiretap  our  telephones  or 
put  listening  devices  in  our  homes  and 
offices.  It  seems  to  me  that  if  these 
standards  are  sufficient  to  protect  the 
privacy  of  our  most  personal  conversa- 
tions, they  also  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
tect our  tax  information. 

In  addition  to  these  privacy  protec- 
tions. I  would  point  out  that  our  bill— 
imllke  the  exisiting  provision  of  the 
Tax  Reform  Act— would  channel  all 
requests  for  court-ordered  IRS  infor- 
mation through  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment. Only  one  agency  would  be  per- 
mitted to  obtain  this  information,  and 
the  requesting  official  in  every  case 
would  be  a  Government  attorney. 

Our  disclosure  amendment  is  laden 
with  safeguards  for  the  privacy  of  all 
information  we  can  reasonably  expect 
to  keep  private.  There  will  be  no 
wholesale  scrapping  of  privacy  here. 
There  will  be  no  "sell-out"  to  a  few 
law  enforcement  authorities  who 
might  like  to  see  their  work  made 
easier.  There  certainly  will  be  no  at- 
tempt here  to  create  a  breeding 
ground  for  a  repeat  of  the  so-called 
Watergate  abuses.  And  there  certainly 
will  be  no  "meat-ax"  attempt  to  butch- 
er the  Tax  Reform  Act. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  believe  we 
offer  a  very  balanced  well-thought-out 
effort  to  fine  tune  section  6103  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  which,  as  the 
record  clearly  indicates,  needs  to  be 
done. 

These  amendments  are  the  product 
of  over  2  years'  hard  work  on  the  part 
of  several  congressional  subcommit- 
tees, the  Justice  Department,  and  the 
IRS  itself.  They  have  been  developed 
in  the  broad  daylight  with  the  views  of 
all  sides  considered. 

No  one  who  is  concerned  about  the 
privacy  of  tax  returns  or  a  repetition 
of  the  abuses  of  tax  information 
should  fear  this  amendment.  Hard 
working,  law-abiding  taxpayers  can 
rest  assured  that  the  Information  they 
supply  IRS  will  remain  within  that 
agency  where  it  belongs. 

The  only  people  that  need  fear  this 
legislation  are  narcotics  traffickers 
and  organized  crime  figures  and  white- 
collar  criminals  whot  are  cheating 
other  taxpayers  by  not  pajing  their 
fair  share.  In  cases  where  criminal 
ventures  generate  profits,  IRS  must 
have  the  capability  to  cooperate  with 
and  exchange  information  with  the 
Federal  investigative  and  prosecutive 
agencies. 

It  is  in  this  very  small  area— criminal 
tax  evaders— that  we  seek  our  primary 
change  so  that  IRS  and  other  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies  can  work 
even  more  effectively  together  against 
these  criminals  than  they  can  today. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  makes  it  much  easier  for  IRS 
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to  go  after  the  average  taxpayer  than 
the  criminals.  This  is  a  complete  rever- 
sal of  the  societal  priorities  that  we 
should  be  encouraging. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  for  generations  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  led  the  way 
in  this  Nation's  battle  against  orga- 
nized crime  and  narcotics  trafficking, 
but  since  1977  it  has  hidden  behind 
the  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  to  stay  out  of  the  fray. 

It  is  now  time  for  us  to  decide  that 
IRS  shall  become  once  again  the  effec- 
tive force  for  Justice  that  it  was  in  the 
days  of  bootleggers  and  nmirunners. 
Our  proposals  wUl  send  IRS  a  clear 
and  immlstakable  signal  that  it  should 
do  Just  that. 

We  have  spent  many  long  hours  in 
drafting  what  we  feel  is  a  very  well- 
reasoned  amendment.  We  have  bipar- 
tisan support  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
bipartisan  support  in  the  House.  We 
will  retain  in  this  legislation  the  very 
important  privacy  safeguards  that  will 
"prevent  any  repetition  of  Watergate- 
type  political  abuses.  At  the  same 
time,  we  impress  upon  IRS  our  inten- 
tion to  have  it  cooperate  fully  with  the 
fight  against  the  ever-increasing  orga- 
nized crime  and  narcotics  problems 
facing  the  Nation.  We  have  reached  a 
broad-based,  bipartisan  compromise  on 
how  to  improve  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976  and  thereby  improve  our  Fed- 
eral law  enforcement  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  this  is  the 
single  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  overall  area  of  law  enforce- 
ment that  we  wiU  consider,  not  only 
this  year  but  perhaps  even  this 
decade. 

This  is  a  time  that  we  have  to  act. 
The  time  is  now.  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  very  promptly  not  only 
consider  but  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  the  bill  to  the 
desk.  I  also  send  to  the  desk  a  section- 
by-section  analysis  of  proposed  amend- 
ments, and  I  ask  that  all  of  this  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  section-by-section  analysis  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

8.2565 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreMentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Consness  assembled, 

SECTION  I.  CONrU)ENTIALITY  AND  DISCLOSURE 
OF  RETURNS  AND  RETURN  INFORMA- 
TION. 

(a)  In  Obnxrai,.— Subsection  (1)  of  section 
6103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  discloflure  to  Federal  officers  or 
employees  for  administration  of  Federal 
laws  not  relating  to  tax  administration)  is 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (6)  as 
paragraph  (7)  and  by  striking  out  para- 
gnvhs  (1).  (2).  (3).  (4),  and  (5)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  DiSCLOSURK  OP  RETURNS  AND  RTTURN 
mrORMATION  FOR  USE  IN  CRIKINAL  INVESTIGA- 
TIONS.— 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6),  any  return  or  return  infor- 


mation with  respect  to  any  specified  taxable 
period  or'  periods  shall,  pursuant  to  and 
upon  the  igrant  of  an  ex  parte  order  by  a 
P^eral  district  court  judge  or  magistrate 
under  sul^aragraph  (8),  be  open  (but  only 
to  the  exi  ent  necessary  as  provided  in  such 
order)  to  I  nspection  by,  or  disclosure  to,  offi- 
cers and  tmployees  of  any  Federal  agency 
who  are  personally  and  directly  engaged 
in-  I 

"(i)  preOaration  for  any  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceeding  pertaining  to  the  en- 
forcement of  a  specifically  designated  Fed- 
eral criminal  statute  (not  Involving  tax  ad- 
ministration) to  which  the  United  States  or 
such  agency  Is  or  may  be  a  party, 

"(ii)  anji  investigation  which  may  result  in 
such  a  proceeding,  or 

"(lii)  aity  Federal  grand  jury  proceeding 
pertaining  to  enforcement  of  such  a  crimi- 
nal statute  to  which  the  United  States  or 
such  agency  is  or  may  be  a  party, 
solely  for  the  use  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees ia  such  preparation,  investigation, 
or  grand  Jury  proceeding. 

"(B)  AwLicATioH  FOR  ORDER.— The  Attor- 
ney Creneral,  the  Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral, 
the  Associate  Attorney  (Jreneral.  any  Assist- 
ant Attorfiey  Oeneral,  any  United  States  At- 
torney, akiy  special  prosecutor  appointed 
under  sedbion  593  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  or  any  Attorney  in  charge  of  a  (Crimi- 
nal Oiviston  Qrganized  CWme  Strike  Force 
established  pursuant  to  section  510  of  title 
28,  United  States  Code,  may  authorize  an 
applicaticii  to  a  Federal  district  court  judge 
or  magistoate  for  the  order  referred  to  in 
subparagfaph  (A).  Upon  such  application, 
such  judge  or  magistrate  may  grant  such 
order  if  ^e  determines  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts  submitted  by  the  applicant  that— 

"(i)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  up«n  information  believed  to  be  reli- 
able, that  a  stiecific  criminal  act  has  been 
committed, 

"(11)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  return  or  return  information  is  or 
may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  relating  to  the 
commission  of  such  act,  and 

"(iii)  the  return  or  return  information  is 
sought  epccluslvely  for  use  in  a  Federal 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding  con- 
cerning puch  act,  and  the  information 
sought  Ut  be  disclosed  cannot  reasonably  be 
obtained,  under  the  circumstances,  from  an- 
other soiree. 

"(2)  DItCLOSURE  or  RETURN  INFORMATION 
OTHER  T^AM  TAXPAYER  RETURN  INFORMATION 
FOR  USE  IN  CRIMINAL  INVESTIGATIONS.— 

"(A)  14  GENERAL.— Except  ss  provided  in 
paragraph  (6),  upon  receipt  by  the  secretary 
of  a  request  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  subparagraph  (B)  from  the  head  cf  any 
Federal  agency  or  the  Inspector  GenersJ 
thereof,  or.  in  the  case  of  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Attorney  Oeneral,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral,  the  Associate  At- 
torney Oeneral,  any  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Inv^ngation,  the  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Qiforcement  Administration,  any 
United  Sates  Attorney,  and  special  prosecu- 
tor appointed  under  section  593  of  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  or  any  Attorney  in 
Charge  t>f  a  Criminal  Division  Oriranlzed 
Oime  Strike  Force  established  pursuant  to 
section  SlO  of  title  28,  United  SUtes  Code, 
the  Secretary  shall  disclose  return  informa- 
tion (other  than  taxpayer  return  informa- 
tion) to  officers  and  employees  of  such 
agency  Who  are  personally  and  directly  en- 
gaged in-^ 

"(i)  preparation  for  any  Judicial  or  admin- 
istrative iproceeding  described  in  paragraph 
(l)(A)(i), 
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"(U)  any  inve  stlgation  which  may  result  in 
such  a  proceeding,  or 

"(ill)  any  grand  jury  proceeding  described 
in  paragraph  (i)(A)(iU), 

solely  for  the  use  of  such  officers  and  em- 
ployees in  sudh  preparation,  investigation, 
or  grand  jury  liroceeding. 

"(B)  REquiRgMRNTs.- A  request  meets  the 
requirements  qf  this  subparagraph  if  the  re- 
quest Is  in  writing  and  sets  forth— 

"(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  t«  whom  the  requested  return 
information  r^ates; 

"(ii)  the  taxable  period  or  periods  to 
which  such  requm  information  relates; 

"(ill)  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  proceeding  or  investigation  described  in 
subparagraph  (A)  is  being  conducted;  and 

"(iv)  the  specific  reason  or  reasons  why 
such  disclosure  is,  or  may  be,  relevant  to 
such  proceeding  or  investigation. 

"(C)  Taxfat^  IDENTITT.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragrapa,  a  taxpayer's  identity  shall 
not  be  treated  as  taxpayer  return  informa- 
tion. 

"(3)  Disclosure  of  return  information 
to  apprise  ap^opriate  officials  of  crimi- 
nal    activities     or     emergenct     circxnf- 

STANCES.—  j 

"(A)    Possible    violations    of    federal 

CRIMINAL  LA W^ 

"(1)  In  genRral.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6),  the  Secretary  may  disclose  in 
writing  retuml  information  (other  than  tax- 
payer return  Information)  which  may  con- 
stitute evident  of  a  violation  of  any  Feder- 
al criminal  law  (not  involving  tax  adpilnis- 
tration)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  apprise 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  f^eral  Sgency 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  enforcing 
such  law.  The  head  of  such  agency  may  dis- 
close such  return  information  to  officers 
and  employeet  of  such  agency  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  enforce  such  law. 

"(11)  Taxpayer  identity.— If  there  is 
return  infon^tion  (other  than  taxpayer 
return  infon^atlon)  which  may  constitute 
evidence  of  a  violation  by  any  taxpayer  of 
any  Federal  criminal  law  (not  involving  tax 
adminstrationi),  such  taxpayer's  identity 
may  tdso  be  disclosed  under  clause  (i>. 

"(B)  EMERGIHCY  CIRCUMSTANCES.— 

"(1)  Dangk  of  death  or  physical 
injury.— Under  circumstances  involving  an 
imminent  dabger  of  death  or  physical 
injury  to  any  |  Individual,  the  Secretary  may 
disclose  retutti  information  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  apprise  appropriate  officers  or 
employees  of  any  Federal  or  State  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  such  circumstances. 

"(11)  FLiGRri  from  federal  prosecution.— 
Under  circuiistances  involving  the  immi- 
nent flight  of  any  Individual  from  Federal 
prosecution,  the  Secretary  may  disclose 
retun  information  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  apprise  approprate  officers  or  employees 
of  any  Fedeial  law  enforcement  agency  of 
such  clmunslfuices. 

"(4)  Use  or  certain  disclosed  returns  and 

RETURN  INFORffATION  IN  JUDICIAL  OR  ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE PROCMDINGS. — 

"(A)  RETURITS  and  TAXPAYER  RETURN  IHFOR- 

MATioN.— Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (C),  any  return  or  taxpayer  return  in- 
formation oQtalned  under  paragraph  (1) 
may  be  disclosed  in  any  judicial  Or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  pertaining  to  enforce- 
ment of  a  s>eclflcally  designated  Federal 
criminal  statite  or  related  civU  forfeiture 
(not  involvlni ;  tax  administration)  to  which 
the  United  ^tes  or  a  Federal  agency  is  a 
party— 
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"(i)  if  the  court  finds  that  such  return  or 
taxpayer  return  information  is  probative  of 
a  matter  in  issue  relevant  in  establishing 
the  commission  of  a  crime  or  the  guilt  or  li- 
ability of  a  party,  or 

"(ii)  to  the  extent  required  by  order  of  the 
court  pursuant  to  section  3500  of  title  18, 
United  SUtes  Code,  or  rule  16  of  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Oiminal  Procedure. 

"(B)   Return   information    <other  than 

TAXPAYER  return  INFORMATION)  .—EXCept  as 

provided  in  subparagraph  (C),  any  return 
information  (other  than  taxpayer  return  in- 
formation) obtained  under  paragraph  (1), 
(2),  or  (3)  (A)  may  be  disclosed  in  any  judi- 
cial or  administrative  proceeding  pertaining 
to  enforcement  of  a  specifically  designated 
Federal  criminal  statute  or  related  civil  for- 
feiture (not  involving  tax  administration)  to 
which  the  United  States  or  a  Federal  agency 
is  a  party. 

"(C)  Confidential  informant,  impairment 
of  investigations.- No  return  or  return  in- 
formation shall  be  admitted  into  evidence 
under  subparagraph  (A)  (1)  or  (B)  if  the  Sec- 
retary determines  and  notifies  the  Attorney 
General  or  his  delegate  or  the  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  that  such  admission  would 
identify  a  confidential  informant  or  serious- 
ly impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax  investiga- 
tion. 

"(D)  Consideration  of  confidentiality 
foucy.— In  ruling  upon  the  admissibUity  of 
returns  or  return  information,  and  in  the  is- 
suance of  an  order  under  subparagraph 
(AKii),  the  court  shall  give  due  consider- 
ation to  congressional  policy  favoring  the 
confidentiality  of  returns  and  return  infor- 
mation as  set  forth  in  this  title. 

"(E)  Reversible  error.— The  admission 
into  evidence  of  any  return  or  return  infor- 
mation contrary  to  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph  shall  not,  as  such,  constitute  re- 
versible error  upon  i4>peal  of  a  judgment  in 
the  proceeding. 

"(5)  Disclosure  to  locate  fugitives  from 

JUSTICE. — 

"(A)  In  general.— Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (6^,  the  return  of  an  individual  or 
return  information  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual shall,  pursuant  to  and  upon  the 
grant  of  an  ex  parte  order  by  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  or  magistrate  under  sub- 
paragraph (B),  be  open  (but  only  to  the 
extent  necessary  as  provided  in  such  order) 
to  inspection  by.  or  disclosure  to.  officers 
and  employees  of  any  Federal  agency  exclu- 
sively for  use  in  locating  such  Individual. 

"(B)  Application  for  order.— Any  person 
described  in  paragraph  (1KB)  may  authorize 
an  application  to  a  Federal  district  court 
judge  or  magistrate  for  an  order  referred  to 
in  subparagraph  (A).  Upon  such  application, 
such  judge  or  magistrate  may  grant  such 
ordej  if  he  determines  on  the  t>asis  of  the 
facts  submitted  by  the  applicant  that— 

"(i)  a  Federal  arrest  warrant  relating  to 
the  commission  of  a  Federal  felony  offense 
has  been  issued  for  an  individual  who  is  a 
fugitive  from  Justice. 

"(ii)  the  return  of  such  individual  or 
return  information  with  respect  to  such  in- 
dividual is  sought  exclusively  for  use  in  lo- 
cating such  individual,  and 

"(iii)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  return  or  return  information  may 
be  relevant  in  determining  the  location  of 
such  individual. 

"(6)  Confidential  informants;  impair- 
ment OF  nrvESTiGArioNS.— The  Secretary 
shall  not  disclose  any  return  or  return  infor- 
mation under  paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3)(A),  or 
(5)  if  the  Secretary  determines  (and,  in  the 
case  Of  a  request  for  disclosure  pursuant  to 


a  court  order  described  in  paragraph  (1KB) 
or  (5KB),  certifies  to  the  court)  that  such 
disclosure  would  identify  a  confidential  in- 
formant or  seriously  impair  a  civil  or  crimi- 
nal tax  Investigation.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.- 

(1)  Subsection  (p)  of  section  6103  of  such 
Code  (relating  to  procedure  and  recordkeep- 
ing) is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(6KAKU)"  in  para- 
graph (3KA)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"(7KAKU)", 

(B)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  in  paragraph 
(3KCKi)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "(d), 
(iK3KBKi),", 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  requests"  in 
paragraph  (SKCKIKII)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "such  requests  or  otherwise", 

(D)  by  striking  out  "(iKl).  (2),  or  (3)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (4)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(IKl),  (2),  (3).  or  (5)", 

(E)  by  striking  out  "(d)"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears in  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "(d),  (iK3KBKi),",  and 

(F)  by  striking  out  "subsection 
(iK6KAKU)"  In  paragraph  (6KBKi)  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "subsection 
(iM7KAKil)". 

(2)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  7213(a)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  unauthorized  disclo- 
sure of  information)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "(d)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there  "(d). 
(lK3KBKi),". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shaU  take  effect  on  the 
day  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 
SEC.  2.  crnriL  damages  against  onited 

STATES  FOR  DNAUTHORIED  DIS- 
CLOSURES BT  AN  EMPLOYEE. 

(a)  In  General.— Subchapter  B  of  chapter 
76  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (re- 
lating to  proceedings  by  taxpayers  and  third 
parties)  is  amended  by  redesignating  section 
7430  as  section  7431  and  inserting  after  sec- 
tion 7429  the  foUowing  new  section: 

•SEC.  7430.  CTVUi  DAMAGES  FOR  UNADTHOR- 
IZED  DISCLOSURE  OP  RETURNS 
AND  RETURN  INFORMATION. 

"(a)  In  General.— 

"(1)  Disclosure  by  employee  of  united 
STATES.— If  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  knowingly,  or  by  reason  of 
negligence,  discloses  any  return  or  return 
information  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  section  6103, 
such  taxpayer  may  bring  a  civil  action  for 
damages  against  the  United  States  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  States. 

"(2)  Disclosure  by  a  person  who  is  not 

AN     EMPLOYEE     OF     UNITED     STATES.— If     any 

person  who  is  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  knowingly,  or  by  reason 
of  negUgence,  discloses  any  return  or  return 
information  with  respect  to  a  taxpayer  in 
violation  of  any  provision  of  section  6103, 
such  taxpayer  may  bring  a  civil  action  for 
damages  against  such  person  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States. 

"(b)  No  Liability  for  Good  Faith  but  Er- 
roneous Interpretation.— No  UabUlty  shall 
arise  under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
disclosure  which  results  from  a  good  faith, 
but  erroneous,  interpretation  of  section 
6103. 

"(c)  Damages.- In  any  action  brought 
under  subsection  (a),  upon  a  finding  of  11- 
abUity  on  the  pan  of  the  defendant,  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  liable  to  the  plaintiff  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(1)  the  greater  of— 

"(A)  11,000  for  each  act  of  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  a  return  or  return  information 
with  resi>ect  to  which  such  defendant  is 
found  liable,  or 


"(B)  the  sum  of— 

"CD  the  actual  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff  as  a  result  of  such  unauthorized 
disclosure,  plus 

"(U)  in  the  case  of  a  willful  disclosure  or  a 
disclosure  which  is  the  result  of  gross  negU- 
gence. punitive  damages,  plus 

"(2)  the  costs  of  the  action. 

(d)  Period  for  Bringing  Action.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  an 
action  to  enforce  any  UabiUty  created  under 
this  section  may  be  brought,  without  regard 
to  the  amount  in  controversy,  at  any  time 
within  2  years  after  the  date  of  discovery  by 
the  plaintiff  of  the  unauthorized  disclosure. 

"(e)  Return;  Return  Information.— For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  terms  'return' 
and  'return  information'  have  the  respective 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  section 
6103(b).". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendments.— 

(1)  Section  7217  of  such  Code  (relating  to 
civil  damages  for  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
returns  and  return  Information)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  for  part  I  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  75  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to 
section  7217. 

(3)  The  table  of  sections  for  subchapter  B 
of  chapter  76  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  relating  to  section  7430  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  7430.  CtvU  damages  for  unauthorized 
disclosure  of  returns  and 
return  information. 

"Sec.  7431.  Cross  references.". 

(c)  Effective  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  with  re- 
spect to  disclosures  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

SEC.  3.   DISCLOSURE  FOR  USE  IN  CERTAIN 

Axrorrs  by  general  account- 
ing OFncrE. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (7)  of  section 
6103(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  disclosure  to  Comptroller 
General),  as  redesignated  by  section  1(a),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B) 
as  subparagraph  (C)  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (A)  the  foUowing  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(B)  Audits  or  other  agencies.— 

"(1)  In  general.— Upon  written  request  by 
the  ComptroUer  General  of  the  United 
States  to  the  head  of  any  Federal  agency, 
any  returns  or  return  Information  obtained 
under  this  title  by  such  Federal  agency  for 
use  in  any  program  or  activity  shaU  be  open 
to  inspection  by,  or  disclosure  to,  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  for  the  purpose  of,  and  to  the  extent 
necessary  in.  making  an  audit  authorized  by 
law  of  such  program  or  activity. 

"(U)  Information  from  secretary.— If  the 
ComptroUer  General  of  the  United  States 
determines  that  the  returns  or  return  infor- 
mation available  under  clause  (1)  are  not 
sufficient  for  purposes  of  '"fk'ng  an  audit 
of  any  program  or  activity  of  a  Federal 
agency,  upon  written  request  by  the  Comt>- 
troUer  Oeneral  to  the  Secretary,  returns 
and  return  Information  (of  the  type  author* 
ized  by  this  title  to  be  made  available  to  the 
Federal  agency  for  use  in  such  program  or 
activity)  shaU  be  open  to  inspection  by.  or 
disclosure  to,  officers  and  employees  of  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office  for  the  purpose 
of,  and  to  the  extent  necessary  in,  making 
such  audit. 

"(Ui)  Requirement  of  notification  upon 
completion  of  audit.— Within  90  days  after 
the  completion  of  an  audit  with  respect  to 
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which  returns  or  return  Information  were 
opened  to  inspection  or  disclosed  under 
clause  (i)  or  (U),  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  shall  notify  in  writing  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  of  such  com- 
pletion. Such  notice  shall  include— 

"(I)  a  description  of  the  use  of  the  returns 
and  return  information  by  the  Federal 
agency  involved, 

"(II)  siKh  recommendations  with  respect 
to  the  use  of  returns  and  retiun  Information 
by  such  Federal  agency  as  the  Comp-troller 
Q«ieral  deems  appropriate,  and 

"(m)  a  statement  on  the  impact  of  any 
such  recommendations  on  confidentiality  of 
returns  and  return  information  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  tiUe. 

"(iV)  CBtTAIR  USTRICnOlTS  MADE  AFPUCA- 

■u.— The  restrictions  contained  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  on  the  disclosure  of  any  returns 
or  return  information  open  to  inspection  or 
disclosed  under  such  subparagraph  shall 
also  apply  to  returns  and  return  informa- 
tion open  to  inspection  or  disclosed  under 
this  subparagraph.". 

>  (b)  CoHroRMiHG  Amxhsmknt.— Subpara- 
graph (C)  of  section  6103(iK7)  of  such  Code 
(as  redesignated  by  this  Act)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "subparagraph  (A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "subparagrv>h  (A)  or 
(B)". 

(c)  ErPBcnvx  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  take  effect  on  the 
day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

SKTION-BT-SbCTION   SXTIIMART   OF   PROPOSED 

AMDiDiiKirrs  TO  26  n.S.C.  6103,  26  U.S.C. 

7213,  AMD  26  U.S.C.  7217 

This  bill  would  streamline  and  clarify  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  gov- 
erning access  to  tax  information  for  use  in 
non-tax  criminal  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions. The  biU  combines  the  results  of  both 
Senate  and  House  hearings  on  tax  disclo- 
sure. The  most  changes  proposed  would  sub- 
stantially assist  federal  law  enforcement  au- 
thorities in  combatting  narcotics  traffick- 
ing, organized  crime  and  white-collar  of- 
fenses involving  large  sums  of  money.  At 
the  same  time,  the  bill  preserves  the  safe- 
guards for  taxpayer  privacy  established  in 
1976. 

SECnOM  1 

Disclosure  pursuant  to  court  order  (26 
UJB.C.  6103(iKl)]:  The  revised  i6103(i)(l) 
preserves  the  structure  of  the  existing  court 
order  provision.  The  modifications  are  in- 
tended only  to  clarify  existing  law  and  to 
make  the  literal  terms  of  the  statute  comply 
with  actual  practice. 

For  example,  the  standards  in  existing 
(iXl).  if  read  literally,  require  a  factual 
showing  that  cannot  be  made  unless  the 
prosecutor  seeking  access  is  already  in  pos- 
session of  the  information  sought.  Courts 
have  Interpreted  this  language  in  a 
common-sense  fashion  to  require  proof  only 
of  those  fact*  a  federal  prosecutor  can  real- 
istically be  expected  to  demonstrate:  that 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a  specif- 
ic federal  crime  has  occurred  or  is  oociuring, 
that  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  tax 
information  is  relevant  to  that  offense,  that 
the  information  cannot  be  reasonably  ob- 
tained, under  the  circumstances  from  an- 
other source,  and  that  the  information  will 
be  used  exclusively  for  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  that  offense.  The  bill  would 
substitute  these  standards  for  those  of  ex- 
isting law.  Because  this  merely  codifies 
present  practice,  it  has  no  practical  effect 
on  taxpayer  privacy  or  tax  administration. 
It  does,  however,  reduce  the  potential  for 


widely  varying  Judicial  results  and  the  ex- 
treme chilling  effect  that  the  unrealistic 
language  of  current  law  has  on  federal  pros- 
ecutors who  need  tax  information  for  legiti- 
mate law  ^orcement  piuDoses. 

The  probosed  standard  is  more  reasona- 
ble, with  l^e  added  safeguard  of  prosecuto- 
rial intervtntion.  The  main  criticism  of  the 
present  standard  was  that  it  was  impossible 
to  meet.  TJierefore.  no  one  used  it.  The  pro- 
posal mo<$fies  the  third  requirement  that 
the  Oover^unent  prove  the  financial  infor- 
mation caimot  be  obtained  from  any  other 
source.  Tlte  fact  is  that  the  financial  infor- 
mation is  "available"  elsewhere,  but  the 
Government  would  have  to  completely  re- 
construct a  taxpayer's  bank  records  to  du- 
plicate tht  information  on  the  return.  This 
third  reqiorement  of  the  present  act  also  re- 
quires the  Government  to  prove  that  the 
tax  return  was  the  most  probative  evidence 
of  the  crime  to  be  proven.  Since  this  section 
deals  only  with  non-tax  crimes,  the  tax 
return  itself  would  never  be  the  most  proba- 
tive evidence  of  the  crime.  Only  the  actual 
financial  i^rds  would  qualify.  Thus  an  im- 
possible stiuidard  would  be  deleted. 

The  new  standards  also  recognize  that 
there  are  kistances  when  securing  the  infor- 
mation from  other  sources  will  be  too  com- 
plex or  titne-consuming,  or  wiU  Jeopardize 
the  investigation  and  its  integrity.  In  these 
instances,  as  well  as  others  depending  on 
the  clrcun^tances,  it  is  reasoiuftle  to  secure 
the  inf omiation  from  the  IRS. 

The  neW  (i)(l)  modifies  the  class  of  feder- 
al offlciall  who  may  authorize  an  applica- 
tion for  a  court  order.  Existing  law  requires 
all  such  applications  to  be  routed  through 
Washington  for  approval  before  being  pre- 
sented to  the  court,  a  requirement  which  re- 
sults in  substantial  delay  and  paperwork. 
The  new  (IX  1KB)  would  permit  United 
States  Attorneys,  special  prosecutors  ap- 
pointed under  28  UJS.C.  593,  and  Attomeys- 
in-Charge  of  Organized  Crime  Strike  Forces 
in  the  field  to  present  applications  directly 
to  the  apiroprlate  Federal  court  for  consid- 
eration. 

The  billl  would  delete  the  authority  cur- 
rently possessed  by  all  heads  of  federal 
agencies  to  approve  (i)(l)  applications, 
thereby  centralizing  application  authority 
in  a  singla  agency,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, wherf  it  can  be  more  effectively  coordi- 
nated. Since  1976,  only  five  applications  for 
(1)(1)  ordvs  have  been  signed  by  non-Jus- 
tice Department  entities:  this  change  will 
not,  therefore,  adversely  affect  federal 
agencies. 

Finally,  the  new  (IKl)  provides  that  court 
orders  may  be  granted  by  U.S.  Magistrates 
as  well  as  U.S.  District  Judges.  Magistrates 
are  now  siuthorized  to  grant  analogous  ap- 
plications I  such  as  those  for  search  and 
arrest  waiiants. 

Disclosi««  pursuant  to  formal  law  en- 
forcement! request  [26  U.S.C.  6103(i)(2)]: 
The  revisad  1 6103(1X2)  clarifies  existing  Uw 
goveming!  requests  for  return  information 
other  thaa  taxpayer  return  information.  As 
amended.  (1X2)  would  permit  requests  to  be 
made  by  Ifhe  heads  of  Federal  agencies.  In- 
spectors General,  the  Director  of  the  FBI. 
the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  E^orcement 
Administration.  United  States  Attorneys, 
special  iroeecutors,  and  Attomeys-ln- 
Charge  of  Organized  Crime  Strike  Force 
field  offices,  as  well  as  Justice  Department 
officials.  This  avoids  the  necessity  of  rout- 
ing all  requests  through  Washington.  In  ad- 
dition to  tthe  heads  of  agencies  now  author- 
ized to  roquest  (1X2)  information,  the  bill 
would  grant  similar  authority  to  the  15  In- 
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spectors  General  whose  mandate  is  to 
combat  fraud,  waste  and  abuse  In  federal 
programs. 

Finally,  the  revised  (DCS)  would  modify 
the  factual  showing  required  to  support  a 
disclosure  of  return  information  other  than 
taxpayer  retufn  information  by  requiring 
"the  specific  feason  or  reasons  wh>  such 
disclosure  is.  br  may  be,  relevant  to  such 
proceeding  or  investigation".  Current  law 
requires  a  shotting  of  materiality,  Like  the 
(iXl)  court  orqer  reqlilrement,  a  prosecutor 
cannot  always  show  the  materiality  of  tax 
information  to  a  case  without  access  to  the 
information  sought. 

IRS-inlUated  disclosure  [26  UJ3.C. 
6103(1X3)]:  Th^  bill  encourages  IRS  to  initi- 
ate reports  of  non-tax  crime  to  law  enforce- 
ment authorities.  The  new  1 6103(1X3) 
allows  the  Sectetary  the  discretion  to  make 
such  reports  td  the  head  of  the  appropriate 
Federal  law  cd  torcement  agency.  It  permits 
disclosure  of  ti  ixpayer  identity  where  infor- 
mation constitutes  evidence  of  a  non-tax 
Federal  crime  by  that  taxpayer.  This  provi- 
sion reasserts  lihe  intention  of  the  Congress 
that  IRS  must  develop  and  maintain  a 
system  by  which  its  agents  who  discover  evi- 
dence of  non-tax  criminal  activity  will  be 
able  to  qulcldy  refer  that  information  to  the 
appropriate  law  enforcement  officials. 

Ernkrgencv  discloture 

The  new  {  61D3(iX3XB)  would  permit  IRS. 
in  its  discretioo.  to  report  to  the  appropriate 
law  enforcement  agencies  any  circiunstances 
involving  imntinent  danger  of  death  or 
physical  injury  to  any  individual  or  the  im- 
minent flight  6f  any  individual  from  Feder- 
al prosecution.  This  authority  for  disclosure 
in  rare  emergency  situations  is  patterned  on 
the  similar  provisions  of  the  Financial  Pri- 
vacy Act  of  19%  (12  U.S.C.  3414(b)). 

Admissibility*  of  tax  information  [26 
U.S.C.  6103(1X4)1:  PlnaUy.  the  compromise 
bill  would  amend  (1X4)  of  S  6103  to  provide 
that  returns  and  taxpayer  return  Informa- 
tion may  be  ua^  in  Judicial  and  administra- 
tive proceedings  upon  a  finding  that  the  in- 
formation is  probative  of  a  matter  in  issue 
relevant  to  th^  commission  of  a  crime,  or 
the  guilt  or  luibillty  of  a  party.  The  biU 
allows  that  information  to  be  disclosed  m' 
Judicial  or  adfilnlstrative  proceedings  per- 
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Procedure  or  other 
ments.  This  explicitly  pro- 
fs Due  Process  rights  and  is 
consistent  with  current  practice. 

The  new  {6103(1X4X8)  also  aUows  disclo- 
sure of  return  jinformation  (other  than  tax- 
payer return  ififormation)  without  the  spe- 
cial findings  cif  relevance  applicable  to  re- 
turns and  taxtiayer  return  information. 

Section  6103^X4X0  prevents  the  admissi- 
bility into  evidence  of  information  disclosed 
under  subparagraphs  (AXi)  or  (B)  where 
the  admission  Jwould  identify  a  confidential 
informant  or  knpalr  a  civil  or  criminal  tax 
investigation.  | 

Disclosure  to  locate  fugitivet 
The  new  {6103(1X5)  aUows  disclosure  of 
return  information  by  court  order  in  order 
to  locate  fugltl  res  from  Justice  where  a  Fed- 
eral arrest  wai  rant  has  been  issued  for  that 
individual.  Thf  showing  required  for  disclo- 
sure is  simllan  to  that  required  for  normal 
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court  ordered  disclosure  of  return  informa- 
tion. 

The  new  {6103(1X6)  prevents  any  disclo- 
sure of  return  and  return  information  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  (3XA).  or  (5)  by  the  Sec- 
retary if  such  disclosure  would  identify  a 
confidential  informant  or  seriously  impair  a 
civil  or  criminal  tax  investigation. 

The  final  portion  of  Section  1  of  the  bill 
contains  certain  technical  conforming 
amendments  necessitated  by  the  changes 
made  in  {6103  set  forth  above.  The  bill 
makes  amendments  under  Section  1  effec- 
tive on  the  day  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

SECTION  2 

CivU  remedy 

Section  2  would  amend  the  civil  remedy 
section  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
make  federal  agencies  liable  as  defendants 
in  suits  alleging  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
tax  information  by  Federal  officers  or  em- 
ployees, as  opposed  to  the  individual  making 
the  disclosure.  This  change  would  conform 
to  the  Financial  Privacy  Act  of  1078  (12 
U.S.C.  3417)  and  the  Administration's  pro- 
posed Tort  CHaims  Act  amendments. 

Under  present  law,  civil  suits  may  t>e  filed 
against  both  the  federal  ageiKy  and  the  em- 
ployee involved.  This  creates  a  potential 
conflict  of  interest  requiring  retention  of 


private  counsel  to  represent  the  employee. 
Moreover,  it  is  unduly  harsh  to  place  feder- 
al employees  who  work  with  tax  Informa- 
tion regiilarly  in  the  position  of  risking  fi- 
nancial ruin  daily  for  any  mistaken  disclo- 
sure. 

Of  course,  federal  employees  would  con- 
tinue to  be  subject  to  administrative  sanc- 
tions, including  dismissal,  for  any  negligent 
disclosure  as  well  as  criminal  prosecution 
for  any  willful,  corrupt  or  malicious  abuse 
to  tax  information.  In  the  event  of  unlawful 
disclosure  by  a  non-govemment  employee, 
the  bill  imposes  civil  liability  upon  the 
person  making  the  disclosure,  as  is  the  case 
under  present  law. 

The  bill  limits  damages  for  disclosure  to 
the  greater  of  $9,000  per  act  of  tmauthor- 
ized  disclosure  or  the  sum  of  actual  and. 
where  disclosiu-e  is  willful  or  grossly  negli- 
gent, punitive  damages,  plus  the  costs  of 
action.  The  statute  of  limitations  for  such 
actions  is  set  as  two  years  from  the  discov- 
ery of  the  unauthorized  disclosure  by  the 
plaintiff. 

Finally,  Section  2  includes  technical  con- 
forming amendments  necessitated  by  the 
changes  made  above.  Section  2  amendments 
are  made  applicable  to  disclosures  made 
after  enactment  of  this  Act. 


sxcnoH  3 


Disclosure  for  use  in  GAO  audits  [26 
U.S.C.  6103(1X7)]:  Section  3  of  the  bill  au- 
thorizes disclosure  of  returns  and  return  in- 
formation obtained  by  or  available  to  a  Fed- 
eral agency  under  this  title  when  requested 
in  writing  by  the  Ckmiptroller  General 
where  necessary  for  a  GAO  audit  of  the  pro- 
gram or  activity  to  which  the  original  disclo- 
sure related.  Within  ninety  days  of  the  com- 
pletion of  the  audit,  the  Section  requires 
written  GAO  notice  to  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Taxation  regarding  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation Involved  and  recommendations  as 
to  further  use  of  the  information. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  received  and  appropriately  re- 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
send  a  section-by-section  comparison 
of  the  existing  law,  of  S.  732.  and  of 
this  compromise,  bipartisan  proposal 
which  shows  the  changes  made  each 
step  of  the  way,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  placed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
parison was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro.  as  follows: 


DISCLOSURE  PROVISIONS  COMPARISON  OF  EXISTING  LAW.  S.  732  AND  COMPROMISE  PROPOSAL 


26  United  States  Code  6103  existing  Imw. 


8.732 


Compromlae  propcxal  (8.  2565) 


(a)  General  rute.— "Returns"  and  "retiun  in- 
formation shall  be  confidential,  and  no 
person  who  had  had  access  to  returns  or 
return  information  shall  disclose  the  re- 
turns or  information,  except  as  authorized 
in  {  6103. 

(b)  Definitions: 

(1)  Return.— Tsji  or  information  return,  dec- 
laration or  estimated  tax  or  claim  for 
refimd,  or  claim  for  refiuid,  or  amending 
or  supplement  thereto,  including  support- 
ing schedules,  attachments,  or  lists  which 
are  supplemental  to,  or  part  of.  the  filed 
return. 


(2)  Return  Information.— K  taxpayer's  iden- 
tity; the  nature,  source  or  amount  of  his 
income,  payments,  receipts,  deductions, 
exemptions,  credits,  assets,  liabilities,  net 
worth,  tax  liability,  tax  withheld,  deficien- 
cies, overassessments,  or  tax  payments; 
whether  the  taxpayer's  return  was,  is 
being,  or  will  be  examined  or  subject  to 
investigation  or  processing;  any  other  data 
received,  recorded,  prepared,  or  collected 
by.  or  furnished  to  a  determination  of  tax 
liability;  any  written  determination,  or 
any  background  file  document  relating  to 
such  determination,  which  is  not  open  for 
public  inspection. 

(3)  Taxpayer  return  information.— RetMm 
information  (as  in  (2))  which  is  filed  with, 
or  furnished  to,  IRS  by  or  on  behalf  of 
the  taxpayer  or  to  whom  such  informa- 
tion relates 

(1)  Disclosure  for  administration  of  Federal 
laws  Federal  laws  not  relating  to  tax  ad- 
ministration. 

(1)  Non-tax  criminal  investigation- 


Change  in  nomenclature  to  reflect  new 
terms  "return  information"  and  "non- 
return Information"  vice  "retiuns"  and 
"retiun  information 


(1)  Return  Jn/ormatlon.— Includes  tax  re- 
turns and  supporting  documentation  now 
covered  under  "return"  and  "any  informa- 
tion provided  by  or  on  behalf  of  an  indi- 
vidual taxpayer  [including  natural  per- 
sons or  corporatives,  partnership,  associa- 
tion, union  or  other  entity  consisting  of 
no  more  than  2  owners,  shareholders, 
partners,  or  members]  to  whom  such  in- 
formation relates."  (See  (b)(3)  below.) 

(2)  Non-Returri  information.— Any  other  in- 
formation in  possession  of  IRS  except 
data  in  a  form  which  cannot  be  used  to 
identify,  directly  or  Indirectly,  a  particular 
taxpayer 


Maintains   the  nomenclature  and  general 
rule  of  existing  law. 


(1)  Hefum.— Maintains  the  definition  of  ex- 
isting law. 


(2)  Return  tnA>rmafion.— Maintains  the  def- 
inition of  existing  law. 


(3)  Individual  taxpayer.-Any  natural 
person  or  a  corporation,  partnership,  asso- 
ciation, union,  or  other  entity  consisting 
of  no  more  than  2  owners,  shareholders, 
partners,  or  members. 

(1)  Disclosure  of  return  information: 


(3)  Makes  no  distinction  between  natural 
persons  and  business  entities;  maintains 
the  existing  definition  of  "Taxpayer 
return  information." 

(1)  Disclosure  of  returns  and  return  infor- 
mation for  use  in  criminal  investigations: 
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36  United  SUtes  Code  «103  existinc  law. 


(A)  Information  from  taxpayer.— Upon 
grant  of  an  ex  parte  order  by  a  Federal 
district  court  Judge,  a  return  or  taxpayer 
return  information  shall  be  open,  but  only 
to  the 'extent  necessary  as  provided  in  the 
order,  to  officers  or  employees  of  a  feder- 
al agency  who  are  personally  and  directly 
engaged  in— and  solely  for  their  use  in— 
preparation  of  any  administrative  or  Judi- 
cial proceeding  (or  investigation  which 
may  result  in  such  a  proceeding)  pertain- 
ing to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  Federal  criminal  statute. 


(B)  Application  for  order.— The  head  of  any 
Federal  agency  described  in  (A)  or,  if  the 
Justice  Department,  the  AG,  Deputy  AO, 
or  Assistant  AG,  may  authorize  an  appli- 
cation for  an  ex  parte  order. 


The  Judge  may  grant  the  order  if  he  deter- 
mines on  the  basis  of  facts  submitted  by 
the  applicant  that— 

(i)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  on  information  believed  to  be  reli- 
able, that  a  specific  criminal  act  has  been 
committed; 

(11)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  such 
return  or  return  information  is  probative 
evidence  of  a  matter  in  issue  related  to 
the  commission  of  such  criminal  act;  and 

(ill)  the  Information  sought  to  be  disclosed 
cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source,  unless  the  information  con- 
stitutes the  most  probative  evidence  of  a 
matter  in  issue  relating  to  the  commission 
of  such  criminal  act. 

However,  IRS  shall  not  disclose  any  return 
or  return  Information  if  it  determines  and 
certifies  to  the  court  that  such  disclosure 
would  identify  a  confidential  informant  or 
seriously  impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax 
investigation. 

No  similar  provision. 


Further  disclosure  is  governed  by  (IKIXA) 
above. 


S.  733 
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PRJOPOSAL— Continued  ' 


Compr  tmise  proposal  (S.  3565) 


(A)  Returi  information  shall  be  disclosed, 
pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order  of  a,  federal 
district  ^ourt  Judge  or  magistrate,  to  offi- 
cers andj  employees  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment who  are  personally  and  directly  en- 
gaged in  and  solely  for  their  use  in  prepa- 
ration f^r  any  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  J^U'y  proceeding  (or  investigation 
which  lAay  result  in  such  a  proceeding) 
pertainiBg  to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifi- 
cally designated  federal  criminal  statute 
(not  invslving  tax  administration). 

The  orden  may  provide  for  continuous  dis- 
close in  Justified  under  subparagraph 
(B)(iii)  li.e.,  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  ^he  information  may  be  relevant 
to  a  maltter  relating  to  commission  of  a 
criminal  act]. 

(B)  Application  for  order.— The  Attorney 
General!  Deputy  AG,  an  Assistant  AG,  a 
United  States  Attorney,  or  the  Attomey- 
in-charge  of  a  Criminal  Division  Orga- 
nized C*lme  Strike  Force  may  authorize 
an  appU  lation  for  an  ex  parte  order. 


(A)  Same  as  S.  '732. 

Contains  no  provision  providing  for  continu- 
ous disclosur  i. 


The   Judg! 

order  if 

facts  sul  mitted 
(i)  No  cha  ige. 


or  magistrate   may   grant  the 
he  determines  on  the  basis  of 
that— 


(ii)  the  information  is  sought  exclusively  for 
use  in  a  federal  criminal  investigation  or 
proceedfig  concerning  such  act;  and 


(ill)  there 
the  information 
matter 
criminal 


is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
may   be   relevant  ,to   a 
I  elating  to  the  commission  of  such 
act. 


w 


(B)  Application  for  order.— The  Attorney 
General,  Debuty  AG,  Associate  AG,  any 
Assistant  Au,  any  U.S.  Attorney,  any  spe- 
cial prosecutor  appointed  under  28  USC 
593,  or  any  Atttomey  in  Charge  of  a  Crimi- 
nal Division  i  Organized  CMme  Strike  Force 
may  authori^  an  application  for  an  ex 
parte  order 

The  Judge  orl  magistrate  may  grant  the 
order  if  he  determines  on  the  basis  of 
facts  submiti  ed  that— 

(i)  Same  as  S. '  32 


(11)  Same  as  S. 


732. 


No  Chang 


(C)  Duty  \of  IRS— IR8  shall  disclose  to  the 
appropriate  Justice  Department  attorney 
such  ii)fonnation  ordered  disclosed  as 
soon  aa  practicable  following  receipt  of 
the  ex  darte  order 

(D)  Furtmr  disclosure.— The  government  at- 
torney may  further  disclose  return  infor- 
mation to  such  other  federal  government 
personnjel  or  witness  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary to  iassist  him  in  a  criminal  investiga- 
tion or  In  preparation  for  the  administra- 
tive, Ju  licial  or  grand  Jury  proceeding 
upon  «  lich  the  ex  parte  order  is  based. 


(ill)  Same  as  S  732. 

(iv)  the  information  sought  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably obtained  under  the  circumstances, 
from  another  source. 


Same  as  S.  73S 


(C)  No  similar 


provision. 


(D)  Further 
law. 


( ijcl03ure— Maintains  existing 
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(2)  Return  inJormatUm  other  than  taxpayer 
return  information.— V^pon  written  re- 
quest by  agency  heads  authorized  to  apply 
for  ex  parte  order  [para.  (1)(A)],  informa- 
tion supplied  by  third  parties  (i.e.,  return 
information  not  supplied  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  taxpayer)  shall  be  disclosed  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  agency  person- 
ally and  directly  engaged  in,  and  solely  for 
their  use  in.  preparation  for  any  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  proceeding  (or  Investiga- 
tion which  may  result  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing). 


Such  written  request  shall  set  forth— 

(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer; 

(B)  taxable  period(s)  to  which  the  return 
information  relates; 

(C)  the  statutory  authority  under  which  the 
proceeding  or  investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted; and 

(D)  the  specific  reason(s)  why  such  disclo- 
sure is  or  may  be  material  to  the  proceed- 
ing or  investigation. 

However,  IRS  shall  not  disclose  any  return 
or  return  information  if  it  determines  that 
such  disclosure  would  identify  a  confiden- 
tial informant  or  seriously  impair  a  civil 
or  criminal  tax  investigation.  The  name 
and  address  of  a  taxpayer  may  be  dis- 
closed under  this  paragraph. 

No  specific  provision  on  further  disclosure 
(see  (i)(2)  above). 


Un^r  paragraph  (iXl).  taxpayer  identity 
iflrormation  is  considered  to  be  taxpayer 
return  information  and  subject  to  disclo- 
sure only  by  grant  of  an  ex  parte  order. 
However,  under  paragraph  (i)(2),  taxpayer 
identity  information  may  be  disclosed  in 
connection  with  the  disclosure,  pursuant 
to  written  request,  of  return  information 
other  than  that  provided  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  taxpayer  (Le.,  third-party  informa- 
tion). 

(3)  Disclosure  of  return  information  con- 
cerning possible  criminal  activities.— IR8 
may  disclose  in  writing  return  information 
(other  than  that  provided  by  or  on  behalf 
of  a  taxpayer)  which  may  constitute  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  Federal  criminal 
laws  to  the  extent  necessary  to  apprise 
the  head  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  charged  with  enforcing  such  laws. 
The  name  and  address  of  a  taxpayer  may 
be  disclosed,  even  though  supplied  by  the 
taxpayer,  if  there  is  third-party  return  in- 
formation that  may  constitute  evidence  of 
a  Federal  crime. 

No  similar  provision. 


8.733 


Compromise  proposal  (8.  3S68) 


(2)  £NscIo«ure  of  Nonreturn  information. 

(A)  Upon  written  request  from  the  head  of 
a  federal  agency,  the  Inspector  General 
thereof,  or  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
designee  in  the  case  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, the  IRS  shall  disclose  nonreturn 
information  as  soon  as  practicable  to  offi- 
cers and  employees  of  such  agency  person- 
ally and  directly  engaged  in,  and  solely  for 
their  use  in  preparati6n  for  any  adminis- 
trative. Judicial,  or  grand  Jury  proceeding 
(or  investigation  which  may  result  in  such 
a  proceeding)  as  described  in  paragraph 
(IXA). 


Such  written  request  shall  set  forth— 

(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer; 

(11)  the  taxable  period(s)  to  which  the  non- 
return information  relates; 

(Hi)  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  proceeding  or  investigation  is  being 
conducted,  and 

(iv)  allegations  of  criminal  conduct  giving 
role  to  the  proceeding  or  investigation. 


No  change. 


(2)  Disclosure  of  Return  Iriformation  other 
than  taxpayer  return  inftirmation  fin-  use 
in  criminal  investigations. 

(A)  Upon  written  request  from  the  bead  of 
any  Federal  agency  or  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral thereof,  or  the  Attorney  General. 
Deputy  AG.  Associate  AG,  any  Assistant 
AG,  the  Director  of  the  FBI,  the  Adminis- 
trator of  DEA,  any  special  prosecutor  ap- 
pointed under  28  U.S.C.  593,  any  U.S.  At- 
torney or  any  Attomey-in-Charge  of  a 
Criminal  Division  Organized  Crime  Strike 
Force,  such  information  shall  be  discussed 
to  officers  and  employees  of  such  agencies 
who  are  personally  and  directly  engaged 
in  and  solely  for  their  use  in  preparation 
for  any  administrative,  judicial  or  grand 
jury  proceeding  (or  investigation  which 
may  result  in  such). 

Such  written  request  shall  set  forth— 

(1)  Same  as  S.  732. 

(U)  Same  as  S.  732. 

(ill)  Same  as  S.  732. 


(iv)  The  specific  reason(s)  why  such  disclo- 
sure is  or  may  be  relevant  to  such  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation. 

No  change. 


(B)  Further  disclosure.— The  agency  head, 
an  I.G.,  or  the  AG  or  his  designee  may 
further  disclose  nonreturn  Information  to 
such  federal  personnel  or  witness  as  he 
deems  necessary  to  assist  him  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  Jury  proceeding  upon  which  the  re- 
quest is  based. 

(C)  For  this  puri>ose,  the  name,  address  and 
social  security  number  of  a  taxpayer, 
whether  a  taxpayer  filed  a  return  for  a 
given  year  or  years,  and  whether  there  is 
or  has  been  a  criminal  investigation  of  a 
taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as  non-retum 
information. 


(3)  Secretary's  duty  to  disclose  nonreturn 
crimiruU  information. 

(A)  The  IRS  shall  disclose,  as  soon  as  practi- 
cable and  in  writing,  nonreturn  informa- 
tion which  may  constitute  evidence  of  a 
violation  of  federal  criminal  laws  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  apprise  the  head  of 
the  appropriate  federal  agency  or  his  des- 
ignee cliarged  with  the  responsibility  for 
enforcing  such  laws.  For  this  purpose,  the 
name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer  shall  be 
treated  as  nonreturn  information. 


(B)  In  addition  to  the  above  disclosures, 
whenever  IRS  recommends  to  DOJ  a  pros- 
ecution for  tax  law  violation,  it  shall  fur- 
nish to  DOJ  any  return  or  nonreturn  in- 
formation reviewed,  developed,  or  ob- 
tained during  the  tax  investigation  which 
may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation  of 
federal  criminal  laws. 


No  specific  provision  on  further  disclosure. 


(C)  Maintains  existing  law. 


(3)  Discloure  of  return  information  to  ap- 
prise appropriate  officials  of  criminal  ac- 
tivities or  emergency  circumstances. 

Maintains  existing  law  and  permits  disclo- 
sure in  certain  emergency  circumstances 
(see  5  below). 


(B)  No  similar  provision. 
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DISCLOSURE  PROVISIONS  COMPARISON  OF 


»  Onlted  States  Ctxle  6103  existing  law. 

IRS  8hmU  not  disclose  any  return  or  return 
infonnstion  if  it  determines  that  such  dis- 
closure would  identify  a  confidential  in- 
formant or  seriously  impair  a  civil  or 
criminkl  tax  investigation. 

No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provisions. 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provisions. 
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Compro  niae  proposal  (8.  2S65) 


(C)  However,  IRS  may  decline  to  disclose 
any  infohnation  under  the  above  para- 
graphs if  it  determines  that  such  disclo- 
sure would  identify  a  confidential  inform- 
ant or  seriously  impair  a  civil  or  criminal 
tax  investigation. 

(4)  Use  in  ^icial  or  ddmirutrative  proceed- 
ing.—Ansi  information  obtained  under 
paragraphs  (1),  (2),  or  (3)  may  be  entered 
into  evidence  in  accordance  with  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Evidence  or  other  applicable 
law  in  any  administrative.  Judicial,  or 
grand  Jury  proceeding  pertaining  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  specifically  designated 
federal  cnminal  statute  (not  including  tax 
administmtion)  or  any  ancillary  civil  pro- 
ceeding ta  which  the  United  States  or  any 
agency  it  ereof  is  a  party. 


Any  such  (^formation  may  be  disclosed  to 
the  extent  required  by  order  of  a  court 
pursuant  jto  18  U.S.C.  3500  or  Rule  16  of 
the  Fedefal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
or  other*  applicable  discovery  require- 
ments, such  court  being  authorized  in  the 
issuance  f  f  such  order  to  give  due  cohsid- 
eration  t|>  congressional  policy  favoring 
the  confidentiality  of  return  and  nonre- 
turn information  as  set  forth  in  this  title. 

However,  spy  Information  obtained  under 
paragrapls  (1),  (2).  or  (3)  shall  not  be 
admitted  Into  evidence  in  such  processing 
if  IRS  determines  and  notifies  the  AG  or 
designee  or  the  head  of  such  agency  that 
such  admission  would  identify  a  confiden- 
tial infor|nant  or  seriously  impair  a  civil 
or  criminBl  tax  investigation,  unless  the 
court  shaU  otherwise  direct  such  disclo- 
sure. 

(5)  Emerf/e\  \cy  ctrcurnstonces.— Under  emer- 
gency cii  [iimistances  involving  an  immi- 
nent danter  of  physical  injury  to  any 
person,  s(  rious  physical  damage  to  proper- 
ty, or  fHiht  from  prosecution.  IRS  may 
disclose  information,  including  return  in- 
formation, to  the  extent  necessary  to  ap- 
prise the  appropriate  Federal  agency  of 
such  emergency.  As  soon  as  practicable 
thereafter,  IRS  shall  notify  DOJ  of  this 
action,  aad  E>OJ  shall  thereupon  notify 
the  appropriate  Federal  district  court  or 
magistrate  of  the  disclosure. 

(6)  Assittai^e  of  IRS  in  joint  tax  and  non- 
tax invei\ioationi.—Hio  portion  of  (6103 
shall  be  ii  iterpreted  to  preclude  or  prevent 
IRS  front  a«wiBt.lng  any  other  federal  in- 
vestigative agency  in  investigations  of 
criminal  matters  which  may  lead  to 
Income  tax  violations,  or  from  investigat- 
ing or  gatliering  relevant  information  con- 
cerning persons  involved  in  such  criminal 
activities. 


(C)  Same  as  S.  1 32. 


(4)  Vae  of  certain  disclosed  returns  and 
return  inform  ition  in  judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceelfings: 

(i)  Any  return  i^ormatlon  may  be  disclosed 
in  any  Judida^  or  administrative  proceed- 
ing or  related  civil  forfeiture  to  which  the 
U.S.  is  or  may  be  a  party  if  the  court  finds 
the  information  is  probative  of  a  matter 
in  issue  relevant  in  establishing  the  com- 
mission of  a  crime  or  the  guilt  of  liabUity 
of  a  party;  cr  to  the  extent  needed  to 
comply  with  phe  Jencks  Act  (18  U.S.C. 
3500)  or  pre-tijial  discovery. 

(11)  Return  infofmation  other  than  taxpayer 
information  may  be  disclosed  in  any  such 
proceeding  to  which  the  U.S.  is  or  may  be 
a  party,  without  any  special  finding  by 
the  court. 

Same  provision  pis  S.  732. 


(5)  Emergency  d^rcumstances— 

(i)  such  disclosure  may  be  made  under  cir- 
cumstances involving  an  imminent  danger 
of  death  or  physical  injury  to  any  individ- 
ual; disclosure  may  be  made  to  the  extent 
needed  to  apyrlse  any  appropriate  State 
or  Federal  law  enforcement  agency; 

(ii)  such  disclosure  may  be  made  under  cir- 
cumstances (ivolving  imminent  flight 
from  Federal  {prosecution;  disclosure  may 
be  made  to  any  appropriate  Federal  law 
enforcement  a|gency. 

i 

(6)  No  similar  provision. 
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»  United  States  Code  610*  exMing  Uw. 


8.7Sa 


(& 


No  similar  provision. 


No  similar  provisions. 


(aMl)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  present 
or  former  officer  or  employee  of  the  fed- 
eral government  to  willfully  disclose  any 
return  or  return  information  except  as 
authorized  in  26  USC  6103.  A  violation  is 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  $5,000 
or  S  years  in  prison,  or  both,  together 
with  the  costs  of  prosecution,  and  any 
person  convicted  of  a  violation  shall  be 
discharged  from  Government  employ. 


(7)  Disclosure  to  State  authority  upon  certi-    (7)  No  similar  provision. 
fication  of  evidence  of  a  State  fdony  vio- 
lation.—The  official  to  whom  disclosure 
has  been  made  may  apply  to  a  district  ^t  - 

court  for  an  ex  parte  order  to  further 
disclose  to  a  State  Attorney  General  or 
district  attorney  any  return  or  nonreturn 
information  that  is  relevant  to  a  violation 
of  a  State  felony  statute.  The  mjpUcation 
shall  set  forth  the  name  and  address  of 
the  taxpayer,  the  relevant  taxable 
period(s),  the  State  felony  violation  and  ^ 

statute,  and  a  description  of  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  disclosed. 

The  order  for  disclosure  to  State  authorities    No  similar  provision, 
may  be  granted  if  the  Judge  or  magistrate 
finds  on  the  facts  submitted  that— 

(A)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  on  information  beljeyed  to  be  reli- 
able, that  a  specific  state  lelony  violation 
has  occurred;  and 

(B)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  information  may  be  relevant  to  a 
matter  relating  to  the  commission  of  such 
violation. 

(k)(4)  Disclosure  to  competent  authority  No  similar  provision, 
under  international  cont>entton.— Return 
or  nonreturn  information  may  be  dis- 
closed to  competent  authority  of  a  foreign 
government  which  has  a  tax  convention, 
mutual  assistance  treaty,  or  other  conven- 
tion relating  to  the  exchange  of  tax  infor- 
mation with  the  U.S.  but  only  to  the 
terms  of  the  agreement. 

Disclosure  of  return  or  nonreturn  informa- 
tion sought  ptirsuant  to  a  treaty  or  con- 
vention for  use  in  non-tax  criminal  mat- 
ters may  be  made  only  after  a  U.S.  district 
Judge  or  magistrate  issued  an  ex  parte 
order  that  there  is— 

(A)  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  in- 
formation may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  of 
a  specific  criminal  act  that  has  been  com- 
mitted or  is  being  committed  against  the 
laws  of  the  foreign  country,  and 

(B)  that  the  information  is  sought  exclu- 
sively for  use  in  such  country's  criminal 
investigation  or  proceeding  concerning 
criminal  act. 

Criminal  Penalty  for  Disclosure 
No  Change. 


Maintains  existing  law. 


(d)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  that 
such  disclosure  of  return  or  nonreturn  in- 

•  formation  resulted  from  a  good  faith,  but 
erroneous,  interpretation  of  section  6103 
while  a  federal  employee  was  acting 
within  the  scope  of  his  employment. 


No  similar  provisloiL 
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M  Onlted  SUtet  Code  8103  ezlsUng  Uw. 


^ 


S.  732 


Compro  mise  proposal  (S.  2S<6) 


(a)  OenenU  ntte.— Whenever  any  person 
knowlnsly,  or  by  reason  of  negligence,  dis- 
dOMs  a  return  or  return  information  in 
Tiolatian  of  section  6103,  the  taxpayer 
may  bring  a  civil  action  for  dalnages 
against  such  person. 


No  similar  provision. 


Crintinal  Penalty  for  Disclosure 
(a)  Genertl  rui&— Whenever  any  federal 
employee  knowingly,  or  by  reason  of  neg- 
ligence, discloses  return  or  nonreturn  in- 
formatiot  in  violation  of  section  6103,  the 
taxpayer 'may  bring  a  civil  action  for  dam- 
ages exclusively  against  the  agency  em- 
ploying that  employee.  Whenever  any 
person  oCher  than  a  federal  employee  dis- 
closes return  or  nonreturn  information  in 
violation  of  section  6103,  the  taxpayer 
may  bring  a  civU  action  directly  against 
such  person. 
No  similar  provision. 


(a)  Same  provis  on  as  S.  732 


Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  introduce  this  measure  witli 
Senator  Nuwh,  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee, Bob  Dolz,  and  Senator  Roth.  This 
.  is  a  landmark  In  the  evolution  of  this 
issue.  Today,  similar  legislation  will  be 
introduced  by  Congressman  Rangel  in 
the  House  of  Re;:;esentatives. 

This  bill  strilces  a  delicate  balance 
between  the  need  of  law  enforcement 
for  access  to  tax  information  and  the 
need  to  protect  the  privacy  of  taxpay- 
er information.  This  bill  clearly  sets 
forth  the  procedure  law  enforcement 
officials  must  employ  to  obtain  this  in- 
formation. It  requires  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  or  a  magistrate  to 
make  certain  findings  before  granting 
a  request  for  return  information,  that 
is  information  submitted  to  the  IRS 
on  tax  returns  and  Supporting  docu- 
ments. Lesser  standards  are  required 
for  the  disclosure  of  taxpayer  return 
information  (submissions  by  third  par- 
ties to  the  IRS),  and  these  new  stand- 
ards are  stated  in  this  bill. 

One  of  the  criticisms  of  the  disclo- 
sure provisions  enacted  in  1976  is  that 
they  are  too  complex  and  cvunbersome 
for  U.S.  attorneys  in  the  field  to  use 
effectively.  Senator  Dole  and  I  hope 
that  this  bill  and  the  committee  report 
language  wiD  clarify  these  procedures 
to  enable  law  enforcement  personnel 
to  obtain  this  information  quickly. 
Our  intent  in  drafting,  this  bill  is  to  fa- 
cilitate the  exchange  ©f  relevent  infor- 
mation between  Federal  agencies  per- 
tinent to  the  commission  of  a  crime.  It 
is  also  our  intent  that  Federal  agencies 
continue  to  work  in  tandem  on  joint 
tax  investigations  to  catch  individuals 
who  are  committing  crimes  and  failing 
to  pay  tax  on  the  proceeds  of  their  il- 
legal criminal  activity. 
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"The  bill  author!  Ees  disclosure  of  returns  and 
return  infomation  obtained  by  or  avail- 
able to  a  Fed  Brai  agency  under  this  title 
when  requested  in  writing  by  the  Comp- 
troller Oenefial  where  necessary  for  a 
OAO  audit  ol  the  program  or  activity  to 
which  the  original  disclosure  related. 
Within  ninets>  days  of  the  completion  of 
the  audit,  the  Section  requires  written 
GAG  notice  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  regarding  the  nature  of  the  in- 
formation invblved  and  recommendations 
as  to  further  lise  of  the  information. 


We  havt  strlved  to  protect  taxpayer 
Information  from  fishing  expeditions 
by  law  enforcement  authorities.  Infor- 
mation stibmltted  by  the  taxpayer 
may  only  be  obtained  by  court  order; 
supporting  Information  may  be  ob- 
tained by  written  request.  The  show- 
ing anotber  Federal  agency  must 
make  is  tarefuUy  delineated  in  this 
blU.  Our  4im  was  to  protect  taxpayer 
submissioas  to  the  IRS  to  Insure  the 
system  ol!  voluntary  compliance  was 
not  undertnlned.  As  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  I  intend  to  see 
this  goal  achieved. 

During  ithe  past  two  Congresses, 
Senator  ftavv  has  examined  the  issue 
of  the  appropriate  use  of  tax  informa- 
tion in  nobtax  criminal  investigations 
and  introquced  legislation  to  solve  this 
problem,  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
culminates  a  strong  commitment  on 
his  part  t6  improve  law  enforcement. 
He  and  nls  staff  on  the  Permanent 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  are  to 
be  commefided  for  their  hard  work  In 
this  area.!  Chairman  Dole  also  de- 
serves praise  for  forging  this  compro- 
mise among  parties  with  widely  diver- 
gent Interests.  His  patient  pursuit  of 
compromise  legislation  and  the  efforts 
of  his  stalf  to  achieve  this  goal  have 
made  the  ^itroduction  of  this  bill  pos- 
sible. Senitor  Roth  and  his  staff  on 
the  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigatloiis  have  made  valuable  con- 
tributions to  the  legislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today. 

In  short,  this  bill  represents  the 
agreement!  of  a  variety  of  Senators  and 
Government  agencies  with  very  dis- 
parate interests.  It  is  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach toi  a  difficult  problem  which 
merits  serious  consideration  by  all  of 
my  colleagiues. 


Mr.  DOLE.  I  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to|  cosponsor  legislation  to 
clarify  when  tax  returns  and  return 
information  can  be  disclosed  for  Fed- 
eral nontax  criminal  law  purposes.  In 
addition,  slmlar  legislation  will  be  in- 
troduced in  tl  le  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Congressman  Rangel  and 
others. 

The  purpos^  of  this  bill  is  to  contin- 
ue the  congr^ional  policy  of  protect- 
ing the  confl<|entiallty  of  taxpayer  in- 
formation and  to  allow  reasonable 
access  to  tax  Information  for  law  en- 
forcement purposes  in  certain  circum- 
stances and  under  certain  conditions. 
The  basic  balQnce  between  the  need  of 
law  enforcement  authorities  to  access 
tax  Information  and  the  need  to  pro- 
tect the  confidentiality  of  tax  Informa- 
tion which  was  struck  by  Congress  in 
the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  will  not  be 
changed  by  this  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  this  bill  will  facUiUte  the  trans- 
fer of  tax  inf  ohnation  when  the  stand- 
ards set  forthj  have  been  established. 
In  addition,  tl^  bill  will  allow  the  dis- 
closure of  certain  tax  information 
under  conditions  and  circumstances 
which  are  similar  to  those  for  which 
disclosure  is  al^ady  permitted. 

Since  the  enlMitment  of  the  1976  Tax 
Reform  Act,  several  bills  have  been  in- 
troduced in  tnis  Congress  and  past 
Congresses  wmch  would  allow  law  en- 
forcement officials  greater  access  to 
tax  inf ormatio  n.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguislied  Senator  from  Iowa, 
(Mr.  Orasslet)  for  holding  hearings 
and  greatly  assisting  in  working  out 
this  compromfee  legislation.  I  wish  to 
compliment  tt  e  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  i  Mr.  Nuim )  for  his  work 
in  this  area,  ai  d  also  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
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Their  efforts  made  it  possible  to  work 
out  a  compromise  bill  which  is  satis- 
factory from  the  points  of  view  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  balances 
the  interests  of  protection  of  justified 
privacy  interests  and  efficient  collec- 
tion of  revenues  with  the  equally  justi- 
fied Interest  in  furthering  the  criminal 
Justice  process.  I  believe  this  bill  con- 
tinues the  delicate  balance  struck  by 
the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act  and  facili- 
tates the  disclosure  of  tax  Information 
to  Federal  law  enforcement  officials 
under  specific  circimistances. 

Finally  I  would  like  to  acknowledge 
the  efforts  of  the  staffs  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee and  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation 
in  working  out  the  technical  details  of 
this  compromise  legislation. 

nCHMICAL  EXPLAMATIOIf  OF  DISCLOSURE  OF 
TAX  RETURNS  AND  RETURN  INFORMATION  FOR 
PURPOSES  NOT  RELATING  TO  TAX  ADMINISTRA- 
TION 

DISCLOSURE  PURSUANT  TO  COURT  ORDER 

Under  present  law.  returns  and  tax- 
payer return  information  that  is. 
return  information,  submitted  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  taxpayer,  may  be  dis- 
closed by  the  IRS.  pursuant  to  an  ex 
parte  order  by  a  Federal  district  court 
judge. 

Under  this  bill,  returns  and  taxpayer 
return  Information  with  respect  to  any 
specified  period  or  taxable  periods 
could  be  disclosed  pursuant  to  an  ex 
parte  order  from  a  district  court  judge 
or  magistrate.  As  under  current  law, 
disclosure  would  be  made  to  officers 
and  employees  of  a  Federal  agency 
who  are  personally  and  directly  en- 
gaged in  first,  preparation  for  any  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceeding  per- 
taining to  the  enforcement  of  a  specif- 
ically designated  Federal  nontax 
criminal  statute  (or  any  investigation 
-  that  may  result  in  such  a  proceeding), 
or  second,  any  Federal  grand  jury  pro- 
ceeding pertaining  to  enforcement  of  a 
Federal  nontax  criminal  statute  to 
which  the  United  States  is  or  may  be  a 
party. 

APPLICATION  FOR  COURT  ORDER 

Under  present  law.  the  head  of  a 
Federal  agency,  the  Attorney  General. 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  any 
Assistant  Attorney  General  may  au- 
thorize an  application  to  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  judge  for  an  ex  parte  order 
for  the  disclosure  of  returns  and  tax- 
payer information  for  nontax  criminal 
law  purposes. 

Under  this  bill,  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  has  been  decen- 
tralized in  order  to  expedite  the  appli- 
cation for  an  ex  parte  court  order. 
Under  the  bill,  the  Attorney  General, 
the  Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  As- 
sociate Attorney  General,  a  U.S.  attor- 
ney, a  special  prosecutor,  or  an  attor- 
ney in  charge  of  a  criminal  division  or- 
ganized crime  strike  force  may  author- 
ize an  application  to  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  or  magistrate  for  an  ex 
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parte  order  for  disclosure  of  returns 
and  taxpayer  return  information. 

STANDARDS  FOR  GRANTING  COURT  ORDER 

Under  present  law,  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  may  grant  an  order  for 
disclosure  if  he  determines  that:  First, 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  a 
specific  criminal  act  has  been  commit- 
ted; second,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  the  return  or  return  information 
Is  probative  of  an  issue  related  to  the 
commission  of  the  criminal  act;  and 
third,  the  information  cannot  be  rea- 
sonably obtained  from  any  other 
source  unless  the  return  or  return  in- 
formation sought  constitutes  the  most 
probative  evidence. 

Under  this  bill,  a  Federal  district 
court  judge  or  magistrate  could  grant 
a  court  order  for  disclosure  if  he  deter- 
mines that:  First,  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  specific  crimi- 
nal act  has  been  committed;  second, 
there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
the  return  or  return  information  is  or 
may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  relating  to 
the  commission  of  such  act;  and  third, 
the  return  or  return  information  is 
sought  exclusively  for  use  in  a  Federal 
criminal  Investigation  or  proceeding 
concerning  such  act  and  the  informa- 
tion sought  to  be  disclosed  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  obtained,  under  the  circum- 
stances, from  another  source. 

APPUCATION  FOR  RETURN  INrORMATION  OTHER 
THAN  TAXPAYER  RETURN  INFORMATION 

Present  law  provides,  that  upon  writ- 
ten request  from  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Attorney  General,  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant  At- 
torney General,  the  IRS  may  disclose 
return  information— other  than  tax- 
payer return  Information— to  officers 
and  employees  who  are  personally  and 
directly  engaged  in  the  preparation 
for  any  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
ceeding (or  any  investigation  that  may 
result  in  such  a  proceeding)  to  enforce 
a  specifically  designated  Federal 
nontax  criminal  statute  to  which  the 
United  States  or  the  agency  is  or  may 
be  a  party. 

Under  the  bill,  a  written  request  for 
return  information— other  than  tax- 
payer return  information— could  be 
submitted  by  the  following  individuals: 
the  head  of  any  Federal  agency  or  the 
Inspector  General  thereof,  the  Attor- 
ney General,  the  Deputy  Attorney 
General,  the  Associate  General,  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigations, the  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  a 
U.S.  attorney,  a  special  prosecutor,  or 
an  attorney  In  charge  of  a  Criminal 
Division  Organized  CMme  Strike 
Force.  Again,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  only  been  decentralized  in 
order  to  expedite  the  process  of  ob- 
taining return  or  return  information 
for  use  in  a  criminal  investigation  or 
proceeding. 


CONTENTS  OF  APPLICATION  FOR  RETURN  INTOR- 
MATION  OTHER  THAN  TAXPAYER  RETURN  IN- 
FORMATION 

Under  present  law,  a  request  for 
return  information — other  than  tax- 
payer return  information— must  set 
forth  the  following:  First,  the  name 
and  address  of  the  taxpayer  with  re- 
spect to  whom  the  return  information 
relates;  second,  the  taxable  period  or 
periods  to  which  the  return  informa- 
tion relates:  third,  the  statutory  au- 
thority under  which  the  proceeding  or 
investigation  is  being  conducted;  and 
fourth,  the  specific  reason  or  reasons 
why  the  disclosure  is  or  may  be  mate- 
rial to  the  proceeding  or  investigation. 

Under  this  bill,  a  request  for  return 
information— other  than  taxpayer 
return  information— would  be  required 
to  set  forth  the  same  information. 
However,  the  fourth  factor  would  be 
modified  to  provide  a  showing  of  the 
specific  reason  or  reasons  why  the  dis- 
closure Is  or  may  be  relevant  to  the 
proceeding  or  investigation. 

TAXPAYER  IDENTITY  INFORMATION 

Under  present  law,  for  purposes  of 
the  disclosure  that  Is  authorized 
through  written  request,  the  name 
and  address  of  a  taxpayer  Is  not  treat- 
ed as  taxpayer  return  information. 

Under  this  bill,  a  taxpayer's  identity 
information  would  not  be  treated  as 
taxpayer  return  information.  Taxpay- 
er identity  information  is  the  name  of 
a  person  with  respect  to  whom  a 
return  is  filed,  his  mailing  address,  and 
his  taxpayer  Identifying  number- 
social  security  number  In  the  case  of 
an  Individual. 

DISCLOSURE    OF    RETURN    INFORMATION    TO    AP- 
PRAISE APPROPRIATE  OFFICIALS  OF  CRIMINAL 

ACTrvrriES  or  emergency  circumstances 

Under  present  law.  the  IRS  is  per- 
mitted to  disclose  return  informa- 
tion—other than  taxpayer  return  in- 
formation—that may  constitute  evi- 
dence of  a  violation  of  Federal  crimi- 
nal laws.  For  purposes  of  this  disclo- 
sure, the  name  and  address  of  the  tax- 
payer is  not  treated  as  taxpayer  retiun 
information. 

Under  this  bill,  the  IRS  could  dis- 
close return  information— other  than 
taxpayer  return  information— that 
may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  any  Federal  criminal  law  to  the 
same  extent  as  under  present  law. 
Moreover,  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency  to  whom  disclosure  is  made 
would  be  permitted,  specifically,  to  re- 
disclose  the  Information  to  officers 
and  employees  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  enforce  the  law. 

This  bill  would  provide  new  author- 
ity for  the  IRS  to  disclose  return  In- 
formation in  certain  emergency  cir- 
cumstances. Under  circumstances  in- 
volving an  imminent  danger  of  death 
or  physical  Injury  to  any  individual, 
the  IRS  would  be  j)ermltted  to  disclose 
return  information  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  apprise  appropriate  officers 
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or  employees  of  any  Federal  or  State 
Law  enforcement  agency  of  such  cir- 
cumstances. Furthermore,  under  cir- 
cumstances involving  the  inmilnent 
flight  of  an  individual  from  Federal 
prosecution,  the  IRS  could  disclose 
retiun  information  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  apprise  appropriate  officers 
or  employees  of  any  Federal-  law  en- 
forcement agency  of  such  circum- 
stances. 

<T«  or  DISCLOSED  KXTVUS  tlfTORMATION  W 
JUDICIAL  OR  AOmniSTRATIVK  PROCBDIIIOS 

Under  present  law,  returns  or  return 
information  that  have  been  disclosed 
to  Federal  officers  or  employees  gener- 
ally may  be  entered  into  evidence  in 
an  administrative  or  Judicial  proceed- 
ing pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
specifically  designated  Federal  crimi- 
nal statute.  However,  in  the  case  of  re- 
turns or  taxpayer  return  information 
that  have  been  disclosed  pursuant  to  a 
court  order,  the  court  must  first  find 
that  the  returns  or  return  information 
sought  to  be  entered  into  evidence  is 
probative  of  a  matter  in  issue  relevant 
in  establishing  the  commission  of  a 
crime  or  the  guilt  of  a  party.  In  addi- 
tion, returns  or  return  information 
may  not  be  admitted  into  evidence  if 
the  IRS  determines  that  the  admis- 
sion would  indentif y  a  confidential  in- 
formant or  seriously  impair  a  civil  or 
criminal  tax  investigation. 

Under  this  bill,  returns  and  taxpayer 
return  information  that  have  been  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  a  court  order  could 
be  disclosed  in  any  Judicial  or  adminis- 
trative proceeding  pertaining  to  the 
enforcement  of  a  specifically  designat- 
ed Federal  criminal  statute  or  related 
civil  foreflture— not  involving  tax  ad- 
ministration—to  which  the  United 
States  or  a  Federal  agency  is  a  party: 
First,  if  the  court  finds  that  the  return 
or  the  taxpayer  return  information  is 
probative  of  a  matter  in  Issue  relevant 
In  establishing  the  guilt  or  civil  liabil- 
ity of  a  party,  or  second,  to  the  extent 
required  by  court  order  pursuant  to 
title  18,  section  3500,  or  rule  16  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 
Return  information— other  than  tax- 
payer return  information— could  be 
disclosed  in  any  Judicial  or  administra- 
tive proceeding  pertaining  to  the  en- 
forcement of  a  specifically  designated 
Federal  criminal  statute  or  related 
civil  foreflture— not  involving  tax  ad- 
ministration—to  which  the  United 
States  or  a  Federal  agency  is  a  party. 
As  under  present  law.  neither  return 
nor  return  information  will  be  admit- 
ted into  evidence  if  the  IRS  deter- 
mines that  such  admission  would  iden- 
tify a  confidential  informant  or  seri- 
ously impair  a  dvll  or  criminal  tax  in- 
vestigation. In  addition,  this  bill  would 
require  a  court,  in  a  ruling  upon  the 
admissibility  of  returns  or  return  in- 
formation, to  give  due  consideration  to 
the  congressional  policy  favoring  the 
confidentiality  of  returns  and  return 
Information. 
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Present  law  does  not  provide  for  the 
disclosure  of  returns  or  return  infor- 
matioii  for  the  purpose  of  locating 
Federal  fugitives  from  Justice. 

Undfer  this  bill,  persons  who  are  per- 
mitted to  authorize  an  application  to  a 
FederW  district  court  judge  or  magis- 
trate for  the  disclosure  of  returns  or 
return  information  for  Federal  nontax 
criminal  law  purposes  also  would  be 
perml  ted  to  authorize  an  application 
for  dii  closure  of  returns  or  return  in- 
formation for  the  purixtee  of  locating 
fugitives.  This  information  would  be 
used  exclusively  for  locating  Federal 
fugitives  from  Justice. 

A  Ftederal  district  court  Judge  or 
magisfrate  could  authorize  a  disclo- 
sure (|rder  if  he  determined,  on  the 
basis  6t  facts  submitted  by  the  appli- 
cant, wiat:  First,  a  Federal  arrest  war- 
rant relating  to  the  commission  of  a 
Federal  felony  offense  has  been  issued 
for  a4  Individual  who  is  a  fugitive 
from  Justice,  second,  the  return  of 
such  individual  or  return  information 
with  respect  to  such  individual  is 
sought  exclusively  for  use  in  locating 
such  Individual,  and  third,  there  is 
reason  or  cause  to  believe  that  such  re- 
turns or  return  information  may  be 
relevaat  in  determining  the  location  of 
such  iildlvldual. 

I  CONPlDEIfTlAL  nfFORMATIOir 

Present  law  permits  the  IRS  to 
refuse  to  disclose  returns  or  retxu^i  in- 
formation if  it  is  determined  that  dis- 
closure would  identify  a  confidential 
informant  or  seriously  impair  a  civil  or 
criminal  tax  investigation. 

Unddr  this  bill,  this  discretion  on  the 
part  Of  IRS  would  be  retained.  Howev- 
er, as  i  technical  matter,  this  author- 
ity is  consolidated  into  one  provision. 

CIVIL  DWtAOES  FOR  UlfAinHORIZKD  DISCLOSURE 
or  ^TURHS  AND  RXTURIf  INPORMATION 

Under  present  law,  a  person  who 
Imowtngly  or  negligently  makes  an  un- 
authorized disclosure  of  returns  '  or 
return  I  information  with  respect  to  a 
taxpayjer  may  be  sued  in  a  civil  action 
for  dai^ages. 

Und*  this  bill,  if  an  officer  or  em- 
ployee pf  the  United  States  knowingly 
or  negligently  makes  an  unauthorized 
disclosfre  of  returns  or  return  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  taxpayer,  the 
taxpayer  could  bring  a  civil  action  for 
damages  against  the  United  States. 

DISCLOeURX  TO  OKNKRAL  ACCOUlfTIlfa  OFTICK 

Under  present  law,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  is  permitted  access  to 
tax  ret<ims  and  return  information  for 
of  conducting  an  audit  of 
Revenue  Service  or  the 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Fire- 
for  the  purpose  of  auditing 
■ds  used  by  other  agencies 
returns  and  return  infor- 
mation. In  addition,  the  OAO  is  per- 
mitted fuxess  to  returns  and  return  in- 
formation when  it  is  acting  as  an 
agent  fcr  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Means,    (^ommittee    on    Finance,    or 
Joint  Conlmlttee  on  Taxation. 

Before  (tie  OAO  receives  tax  data  in 
Aonnectiott  with  the  audit  of  an 
agency,  it  must  notify  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee of! the  audit.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee m^y  disapprove  an  audit  by  a 
vote  of  two-thirds  of  the  members 
within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice  of 
the  proposed  audit. 

Under  this  bill,  the  head  of  any  TeA- 
eral  agen($y  authorized  to  receive  re- 
turns or  J  return  information,  upon 
written  rdquest.  may  redisclose  such 
returns  oi*  return  Information  to  the 
OAO  for  [the  purpose  of  making  an 
audit  of  sttch  Federal  agency  program 
activity.  I»  addition,  if  the  returns  or 
return  Information  recleved  from  the 
Federal  a^cy  is  insiifflclent  to  audit 
the  program  activity  the  IRS,  upon 
written  request,  may  disclose  such  re- 
turns or  tetum  Information  to  the 
OAO  for  tne  purpose  of  auditing  such 
program  activity.  Therefore,  OAO  can 
obtain  returns  and  return  Information 
only  to  th^  extent  the  Federal  agency 
is  authorised  to  obtain  returns  and 
return  information.  The  OAO  must 
also  notify  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation  of  its  use  of  returns  or 
return  infbrmatlon  obtained  for  the 
purpose  oi  auditing  a  Federal  agency 
program  activity. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  at  a 
time  when  crime  is  on  the  rise  in  most 
of  our  cities,  this  biU  provides  taxpay- 
ers with  aisurances  that  their  tax  in- 
formation will  be  confidential  and 
that  It  will  only  be  disclosed  to  a  Fed- 
eral law  eiif  orcement  agency  if  certain 
specific  faicts  are  present  indicating 
that  the  taxpayer  has  violated  a  spe- 
cific Federal  criminal  law.  Thus,  we 
have  preserved  the  delicate  balance 
between  taxpayer  privacy  rights  and 
the  need  to  assist  in  the  enforcement 
of  the  Federal  nontax  criminal  laws.  I 
^hope  my  Colleagues  will  Join  me  In 
supportlngjthls  legislation. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Ui.  President,  Senator 
NuifN  and  I  have  been  speaking  out  on 
crime  here^  on  the  Senate  floor,  over 
the  last  several  days.  In  fact,  we  intro- 
duced the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982, 
S.  2543,  a  dackage  of  anticrlme  propos- 
als that  ife  would  like  to  see  the 
Senate  pa«,  in  order  to  fight  violent 
crime  and  drug  trafficking. 

At  the  til  ne  we  introduced  S.  3543. 1 
mentioned  that  we  were  leaving  out  of 
that  propotal  one  of  the  bills  which  I 
believe  Is  ttxolutely  vital  to  an  effec- 
tive fight  dgalnst  organized  racketeer- 
ing and  driig  trafficking.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  our  proposal  to  modify  the  Tax 
Reform  Acf  of  1978,  so  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  once  again  can 
become  a  tuU-fledged  partner  in  the 
fight  agalnit  organised  crime.  Today.  I 
am  dellghtM  to  Join  Senator  Nuini  in 
introducing  a  new  version  of  this  Im- 
portant measure,  a  measure  which  I 
feel  has  a  good  chance  of  becoming 
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law  In  the  upcoming  session.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, today  a  bill  with  identical  provi- 
sions to  this  one  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  under 
the  leadership  of  Congressman 
Rangel.  With  identical  proposals 
before  each  House  of  Congress,  and 
with  hearings  on  the  need  for  this  pro- 
posal already  completed,  we  should  be 
able  to  move  forward  quickly  In  each 
House,  and  pass  this  biU  into  law. 

This  new  bill,  with  its  bipartisan 
support  in  both  Houses  of  Congress, 
makes  it  clear  that  Congress  is  serious 
about  its  desire  to  get  the  IRS  back 
into  the  fight  against  crime.  It  shows 
that  Congress  is  ready  to  move  ahead 
with  needed  revisions  In  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  revisions  of  those 
provisions  of  current  law  which 
hamper  the  IRS's  effectiveness  today. 
More  Importantly,  it  shows  that  the 
Congress  intends  to  encourage  the 
IRS  to  continue  and  expand  its  recent- 
ly established  Joint  investigations  with 
other  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies into  racketeering,  drug  traffick- 
ing, and  organized  crime. 

Over  3V^  years  ago,  the  Senate  Per- 
manent Investigation  Subcommittee 
began  to  look  Into  the  role  IRS  plays 
in  law  enforcement,  with  a  focus  on 
drug  trafficking.  Those  investigations 
culminated  in  a  series  of  hearings 
which  underscored  the  seriousness  of 
the  drug  trafficking  problem  in  south 
Florida.  The  hearings  also  pointed  out 
that  IRS  participation  in  stopping 
drug  trafficldng  was,  at  best  minimal, 
and,  in  most  cases  nonexistent.  I  then 
held  further  oversight  hearings  on 
IRS  efforts  in  stopping  drug  traffick- 
ing in  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
on  the  Treasury  and  Post  Office.  The 
hearings  Identified  two  causes  for  this 
lack  of  involvement. 

First,  the  limits  on  disclosure  provi- 
sions enacted  as  part  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976  crippled  the  IRS 
ability  to  cooperate  with  other  law  en- 
forcement agenclesL 

Second,  the  IRS,  as  an  Institution, 
had  decided  not  to  get  involved  in  in- 
vestigations of  organized  criminal  ac- 
tivities. The  IRS  attitude  remained: 
"We  plan  to  spend  Just  as  much  time 
investigating  a  waitress  who's  trying  to 
cheat  on  her  tips  as  we  will  spend 
going  after  sophisticated  criminals." 

As  a  result  of  these  hearings  and  In- 
vestigations, I  Joined  with  Senator 
Numr  and  other  Senators  in  introduc- 
ing a  bill  that  modified  the  disclosure 
provisions  of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976.  The  biU  was  designed  to  retain 
the  important  protections  against  gov- 
ernmental abuse  of  individual  tax  re- 
turns. It  also  made  changes  necessary 
to  assure  that  mobsters  and  drug  traf- 
fickers could  not  abuse  the  disclosure 
protections  to  evade  prosecution  for 
their  criminal  activities.  We  testified 
before  this  committee,  and  worked 
with  the  IRS  and  the  Justice  Depart- 


ment to  refine  our  bill.  In  December 
1980,  we  brought  our  bill  before  the 
full  Senate,  as  an  amendment  to  an 
lUjpropriations  bill,  but  were  defeated. 

Last  year,  we  reintroduced  our  pro- 
posal as  S.  732.  In  July  1981.  the  Jus- 
tice Department  announced  its  sup- 
port for  the  proposal,  as  did  many  of 
our  Nation's  Oovemors.  We  then 
brought  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
again,  as  an  amendment  to  the  Tax 
Reform  Act.  This  time  we  were  suc- 
cessful, and  the  Senate  adopted  the 
bUl  by  more  than  a  2  to  1  margin.  Un- 
fortimately,  the  proposal  was  dropped 
in  the  House-Senate  conference.  Since 
last  summer,  both  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  and  the  House  Wajrs  and 
Means  Committee  have  held  hearings 
on  this  proposal.  The  administration 
brought  forth  its  own  proposal,  and 
Members  from  both  Houses  sat  down 
and  worked  out  the  differences  in  vari- 
ous proposals.  The  result  of  these  dis- 
cussions is  the  bill  which  Is  being  in- 
troduced today. 

Mr.  President,  the  reason  this  bill  Is 
so  badly  needed  is  that  It  is  the  key  to 
breaking  up  the  organized  crime  rings 
that  run  the  drug  smuggling,  the 
crime  rackets,  and  the  violence  which 
is  plaguing  our  entire  country  today. 
The  persons  at  the  top  of  these  orga- 
nizations have  placed  layers  of  people 
between  themselves  and  the  actual 
drugs  or  actual  crime.  When  a  person 
is  turested  for  smuggling  drugs  or  on 
some  other  charge,  the  organization 
continues.  The  drugs  seized  or  racket 
broken  up  amount  to  a  temporary 
business  loss,  which  the  organization 
can  make  up  in  a  matter  of  weeks  or 
months,  and  there  will  be  others  ready 
to  step  in  and  take  the  place  of  those 
who  were  arrested.  The  people  at  the 
top  are  never  caught. 

There  is  only  one  reason  why  the 
people  at  the  top  are  involved,  and 
that  Is  money.  If  we  are  to  capture 
these  people  and  break  up  the  traf- 
ficldng rings,  we  must  focus  on  the 
money,  on  the  suitcases  of  cash,  the 
laundering  operations,  and  the  large 
cash  purchases.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
know  that  no  agency  is  better 
equipped  to  find  the  money  than  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service.  They  have 
shown  their  expertise  and  ability  in 
the  past.  Al  Capone  was  put  into 
prison  for  tax  evasion,  not  for  murder 
or  robbery  or  bootlegging.  Yet  today, 
the  IRS  has  been  unable  to  help. 

A  major  reason  for  this  lack  of  help 
has  been  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
and  limits  It  places  on  the  disclosure 
of  nontax  criminal  Information. 

The  disclosure  provisions  of  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  were  drafted  with  an  eye 
toward  preventing  abuses  of  taxpayer 
privacy  by  the  IRS  and  other  Federal 
agencies.  Such  abuses  had  occurred 
diulng  the  Watergate  era,  when  the 
Nixon  White  House  and  the  IRS  made 
such  disclosures  for  highly  question- 
able purposes.  In  practice,  however. 


the  Tax  Reform  Act  provisions  have 
been  interpreted  so  strictly  that  disclo- 
sure of  evidence  of  nontax  criminal  ac- 
tivities has  become  virtually  Impossi- 
ble. 

In  fact,  the  OAO  reported  that  the 
IRS  literally  has  a  file  drawer  fuU  of 
evidence  of  Federal  nontax  crime  that 
it  is  prohibited  frtnn  turning  over  to 
the  Justice  Department.  In  those  in- 
stances where  the  IRS  has  been  able 
to  work  with  other  agencies,  the  pro- 
cedural requirements  of  the  current 
disclosure  law  have  created  such  time 
delays  that  the  information  loses  its 
value.  In  Senator  Numr's  words. 
"We've  used  a  sledge  hammer  to  Idll 
an  ant." 

The  current  law  has  created  a  catch- 
22  situation.  IRS  agents  are  prohibited 
from  telling  other  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials about  the  criminal  evidence 
they  have  gathered  in  their  normal 
course  of  operations.  To  obtain  that 
evidence,  a  Federal  prosecutor  must 
get  a  coxat  order.  The  courts  require 
that  the  prosecutor  make  a  request  for 
specific  information  to  get  a  court 
order.  But  since  IRS  agents  cannot  tell 
the  prosecutor  what  evidence  is  avail- 
able, the  prosecutor  is  unable  to  make 
a  specific  request.  Moreover,  if  tax  re- 
turns are  requested,  they  must  be  the 
most  probative  evidence  of  the  crime 
that  the  prosecutor  is  Investigating. 
Remember,  we  are  talking  about 
nontax  crimes.  It  is  highly  imllkely 
that  tax  information  would  ever  be 
the  most  probative  evidence  of  a 
nontax  crime  such  as  drug  trafficking. 
The  result  is  an  impossible  standard  to 
satisfy. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
will  help  take  care  of  the  concerns 
raised  about  several  of  the  provisions 
of  earlier  versions  of  this  bill,  yet  it 
still  maintains  the  protections  needed 
to  prevent  abuses.  IRS  will  not  become 
some  sort  of  clearinghouse  about  the 
financial  aspects  of  crime,  open  to 
anyone  who  is  ctirious.  But  IRS  wiU  no 
longer  be  hamstrung,  and  unable  to 
cooperate  even  in  those  instances 
where  it  wants  to  cooperate.  As  in  cur- 
rent law,  this  bill  requires  a  prosecutor 
to  get  a  court  order  to  obtain  informa- 
tion from  the  IRS.  The  prosecutor 
must  show  that  the  information  he 
seeks  is  relevant  to  a  crime,  and  that 
the  information  will  be  used  solely  in 
the  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
that  crime,  and  that  it  is  impracticable 
to  obtain  the  information  from  an- 
other source.  This  new  test  is  similar 
to  the  test  a  prosecutor  must  meet 
when  he  seeks  a  wiretapping  order 
from  the  court.  The  bill  would  pro- 
mote greater  IRS  cooperation  with  the 
Justice  Department  sind  other  investi- 
gative agencies,  by  allowing  the  IRS  to 
turn  over  certain  types  of  criminal  evi- 
dence such  as  bank  records  it  obtains 
to  the  Justice  Department.  This  helps 
eliminate  the  catch-22  situation.  Final- 
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ly.  the  bUl  makes  changes  In  the  pen 
alty  provisions,  changes  which  will 
promote  closer  cooperation  and  joint 
Investigations. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  wish  to 
read  a  speech  by  former  Attorney 
General  CivUetti.  He  stated: 

Before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976,  finan- 
cial infonnation  In  the  possession  -of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service— Information  filed 
by  taxpayers  as  weU  as  infoftnatlon  collect- 
ed by  the  Service  In  the  course  of  Its  audits 
and    Investication— was    an    important    re- 
source for  criminal  Investigators  and  pros- 
ecutors in  the  Justice  Department.  Money  is 
the  medium  in  which  most  crimes  are  trans- 
acted, and  this  is  especially  true  of  the  Fed- 
eral crimes  that  merit  the  greater  part  of 
our  invesUgatory   effort— organized   crime, 
and  whlteK»Uar  crime  and  narcotics  traf- 
ficking. Before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976, 
financial  information  in  the  possession  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  helped  us  to 
piece  together  and  prove  in  court  the  paper 
trials— the    illicit    financial    transactions— 
that    are    characteristic    of    these    crimes. 
Moreover,  the  skilled  personnel  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  were  and  still  are 
the  best  and  most  numerous  fuiancial  Inves- 
tigators in  the  Federal  Government,  and 
before  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976  we  relied 
upon  them  heavily  to  unravel  the  complex 
transactions    that    conceal    both    tax    and 
nontax  crime.  But  the  disclosure  restric- 
tions imposed  by  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of 
1976  have  limited  our  access  both  to  the  fi- 
nancial information  in  the  possession  of  the 
IRS  and  to  the  assistance  of  these  experts. 
Mr.  President,  the  task  of  pursuing 
and  prosecuting  the  drug  smuggler  is 
difficult  enough  without  first  having 
to  face  the  challenge  of  penetrating 
what  Mr.  Civlletti  called  the  wall  of  se- 
crecy between  the  IRS  and  the  Justice 
Department.  If  we  are  to  reverse  our 
current  failure  to  contain  the  drug 
trafficking   trade,    there   can   be    no 
higher  priority  than  insuring  that  the 
full  resources  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment are  dedicated  to  fighting  this 
problem.  The  IRS,  with  its  unmatched 
expertise,  resources,  and  information 
must  be  a  full  partner  in  that  effort 
Making  the  IRS  a  full  partner  in  this 
fight  is  something  that  we  in  Congress 
can  do.  and  must  do. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Permanent  Subcommittee 
on  Investigations,  I  wish  to  record  my 
strong  personal  support  for  S.  2565 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  Amendments  of 
1982. 

Last  November,  I  introduced  S.  1891 
which  has  served  in  large  part  as  the 
basis  for  negotiations  that  have  led  us 
to  the  compromise  biU  introduced 
today.  My  introduction  of  that  biU, 
which  was  cosponsored  by  several 
members  of  the  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee on  Investigations,  including 
Senator  Nunh,  reflects  the  deep  his- 
torical concern  that  our  subcommittee 
has  had  over  the  adverse  law  enforce- 
ment impact  of  certain  elements  of 
the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1976.  The  pro- 
visions of  S.  2565  will  greatly  improve 
the  ability  of  other  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  work  with  the 
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Internal  Revenue  Service  to  combat  a 
variety  of  nontax  crimes.  For  example 
our   subcommittee,    within   the   past 
year,  has  heard  testimony  that  the 
Federal  drug  enforcement  effort  could 
be    markedly    improved    if    the    Tax 
Refonh  Act  of  1976  were  amended  to 
facUit^te  the  access  to  IRS  informa- 
tion concerning  major  narcotic  traf- 
fickers and  to  promote  joint  investiga- 
tions with  IRS.  Amendments  of  this 
character,  as  they  are  reflected  in  S. 
2565,   are   an   added  weapon   in  our 
battle  against  major  criminal  offend- 
ers, biA  do  not  jeopardize  the  privacy 
that  should  and  must  attach  to  the 
tax  reajms  of  the  law-abiding  popula- 
tion of  this  country.  Our  efforts  to 
promole  the  overall  effectiveness  of 
Pederaf    law    enforcement    agencies, 
while  maintaining  legitimate  privacy 
interests,  reflect  objectives  that  have 
no  partisan  strings  attached  to  them; 
majority  and  minority  members  of  the 
Permanent  Subcommittee  on  Investi- 
gations have  continuously  urged  the 
type  of  reform  found  in  S.   2565.  I 
would  ^xpect  that  the  type  of  bi-parti- 
san su|port  found  in  our  subcommit- 
tee  will   be   reflected   in   the   entire 
Senate  I  and  that  prompt  passage  of 
these  provisions  will  follow. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  thank  Sena- 
tor Nu)m  for  the  excellent  work  he 
has  dohe  over  the  past  few  years  in 
pressing  for  these  long  overdue  revi- 
sions td  the  1976  act.  He  and  his  staff 
are  to  Ue  commended. 
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MORNING  BUSINESS 
'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
lous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
or  the  transaction  of  routine 
business     not     to     extend 
2  noon  with  statements  there- 
id  to  5  minutes  each. 
;ON.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  W01  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  thejroll. 

Mr.  I^IXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TtlTION  TAX  CREDITS 
Mr.  jfepSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  many  of  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  this  administration's 
effort  t4  provide  tuition  tax  credits  to 
working,  families  who  choose  to  send 
their  children  to  private  schools  whUe 
continulhg  to  pay  public  school  taxes. 
The  administration's  proposal  would 
aUow  parents  who  send  their  chUdren 
to  tax  eKempt,  nonprofit,  educational 
institutions  on  the  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary IjBvel  to  claim  a  maximum  of  50 
percent  of  the  tuition  raid  for  each 
child.  The  maximum  credit  aUowable 


would  be  klOO  in  1983;  $300  in  1984; 
and  $500  iii  1985. 

This  legfclation  would  insure  that  no 
provision  of  the  proposal  would  con- 
flict with  the  Jurisdiction  of  individual 
States  over  statewide  educational  mat- 
ters. Furthermore,  this  bill  would  stip- 
ulate thali  direct  tuition  to  parents 
would  not  I  be  considered  public  aid  to 
nonpublic  institutions.  AdditionaUy, 
this  proposal  would  require  that  par- 
ents would  be  ineligible  for  the  credit 
if  their  children  were  enrolled  in  a 
school  that  discriminated  on  the  basis 
of  race,  color,  or  national  origin. 

Mr.  President.  I  fuUy  support  tuition 
tax  credits  because  I  believe  that  the 
credit  would  encourage  family  choice 
and  would]  foster  greater  competition 
and  excellence  in  education.  The 
credit  would  allow  lower-  and  middle- 
income  families  to  take  advantage  of 
private  edncation  which  is  now  only 
available  to  those  who  can  afford  to 
pay  for  itJ  With  greater  diversity  in 
education.]  families  and  hidividuals 
would  be  4ble  to  develop  educational 
goals  more  in  line  with  their  own  in- 
terests and  preferences.  Most  impor- 
tantly, hoirever,  tuition  tax  credits 
would  insuk-e  that  the  parent's  inter- 
est, that  interest  which  the  Supreme 
Court  said  is  "of  primary  importance." 
would  be  sejrved. 

While  some  of  the  more  controver- 
sial aspects  of  a  tax  credit  for  parents 
have  been  debated  in  the  public  arena, 
the  basic  wisdom  of  such  a  policy— the 
economic  n-eedom  to  choose  that  it 
gives  to  paf  ents— has  been  imderstat- 
ed.  Nobel  i  prize-winning  economist 
Milton  Friepman  and  others  have  long 
argued  the  |economic  wisdom  of  allow- 
ing parents  to  decide  how  education 
money  should  be  spent.  After  all,  par- 
ents are  the  "consumers"  of  education. 
Teachers  and  school  administrators 
are  the  "prtidpcers." 

In  my  hjome  State  of  Iowa,  the 
public  schopl  system  has  achieved  na- 
tioiial  recognition  for  student  academ- 
ic excellence.  This  level  of  achieve- 
ment, I  firrialy  believe,  would  be  sup- 
ported, rather  than  undermined,  by 
granting  an  option  for  parents  who 
freely  chodse  nonpublic  educational 
alternatives!  Additionally.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  tuition  tax  credits  in  and 
of  themselves  would  not  be  deducted 
from  the  Federal  Government's  Gen- 
eral Education  Fund  and  therefore 
would  not  He  the  direct  cause  of  any 
decrease  Inj  Federal  funding  of  local 
education.  Overall,  tuition  tax  credits 
would  strengthen  the  vitality  of  all 
sectors  of  our  educational  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Congress  for  the 
action  that  they  have  already  taken  in 
support  of  tuition  tax  credits  legisla- 
tion. I  would  like  to  especially  thank 
my  colleagui  ss.  Senator  Packwood  and 
Senator  Mo'  miHAN,  for  the  leadership 
that  they  hiive  taken  on  this  issue  in 
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the  Senate.  As  this  Congress  addresses 
the  issue  of  tuition  tax  credits,  I  would 
like  to  be  on  record  in  support  of  tui- 
tion tax  credits  and  any  effort  to  im- 
prove the  overall  vitality  of  our  system 
of  education. 


FAST  MONEY  GROWTH  IS  DAN- 
GEROUS TO  THE  HEALTH  OF 
OUR  ECONOMY 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  in 
recent  weeks  there  have  been  initia- 
tives in  the  House  and  Senate  Banking 
Committees  and  in  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees to  couple  an  increase  in  Mi 
money  grovrth  to  reduction  of  the  Fed- 
eral budget  deficit.  For  sure,  reduction 
of  the  deficit  is  in  order.  However.  I 
believe  that  it  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  reaccelerate  money  growth 
at  this  time.  Those  who  favor  faster 
money  growth  contend  that  it  will  de- 
crease interest  rates.  They  are  wrong. 
In  the  past,  fast  money  growth  has 
been  associated  with  high  and  rising 
interest  rates. 

The  link  between  fast  money  growth 
and  high  interest  rates  is  inflation.  In 
time,  fast  money  growth  produces  in- 
flation and  inflation,  in  turn,  causes 
interest  rates  to  rise.  Thus,  from  1956 
to  1966,  when  Mi  growth  averaged 
only  2  percent  a  year,  the  yearly  rise 
in  the  gross  national  product  deflator 
was  only  2  and  the  3-month  Treasury 
bill  rate  averaged  3  percent.  From 
1966  to  1975.  yearly  Mi  growth  aver- 
aged 5.9  percent,  the  GNP  deflator  in- 
creased 5.7  percent  a  year  and  the  bill 
rate  averaged  5.7  percent. 

At  the  end  of  1975,  the  Treasury  bill 
rate  averaged  5.5  percent.  Five  years 
later,  it  averaged  15.7  percent.  Decem- 
ber interest  rates  and  fourth  quarter 
to  fourth  quarter  Mi  growth  for  the 
1976  to  1980  period  are  presented 
-below  together  with  national  income 
accounts  Federal  budget  deficits  in 
this  period. 
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The  record  shows  that  we  cannot 
blame  the  high  and  rising  interest 
rates  that  have  afflicted  our  economy 
since  1976  on  deficits.  They  must  be 
blamed,  rather,  on  fast  money  growth 
and  the  inflation  it  produced.  With  Mi 
growth  averaging  nearly  8  percent  a 
year  after  1976.  inflation,  which  had 
fallen  from  11  percent  in  1974  to  5  per- 
cent in  1975  in  terms  of  the  Gross  Na- 
tional   Product    price    deflator,     in- 


creased again  to  10  percent  in  1980. 
and  as  inflation  increased  interest 
rates  soared. 

Last  year.  1981.  Mi  grew  5  percent. 
And  last  year  the  long,  terrible  climb 
in  interest  rates  ended.  The  3-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  is  now  about  12.2 
percent,  down  over  3  percentage  points 
from  the  December  1980  average. 
Banks'  prime  rate  is  16.5  percent, 
down  5  full  percentage  points  from  the 
level  reached  in  December  1980.  Long- 
term  interest  rates  also  topped  out  last 
year.  The  yield  on  long-term  Treasury 
bonds  peaked  last  September  when  it 
averaged  15.3  percent.  Now  it  is  13.3 
percent. 

Those  who  contend  that  we  need  a 
higher  tax,  tighter  fiscal  policy  togeth- 
er with  faster  money  growth  also 
would  be  wise  to  remember  that  we 
tried  that  same  strategy  in  1968  and  it 
failed.  In  1968,  10  percent  surtaxes  on 
personal  and  corporate  income  taxes 
were  enacted  in  Jime,  retroactive  to 
April  and  January.  And  from  the  first 
half  of  1968  to  the  first  half  of  1969, 
Ml  grew  7.1  percent.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve provided  this  money  growth  in 
order  to.  as  President  Johnson  put  it. 
"allow  credit  to  remain  available,  with- 
out soaring  interest  rates,  to  meet  the 
needs  of  housing  and  other  key  areas." 
However,  interest  rates  increased 
sharply  in  the  second  half  of  1968  and 
the  first  half  of  1969.  The  3-month 
Treasury  bill  rate  increased  from  5.5 
percent  in  June  1968  to  5.9  percent  in 
December  1968  and  to  6.5  percent  in 
June  1969.  The  increase  occurred  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  budget  swung 
from  a  $25  billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year 
1968  to  a  $3  billion  surplus  in  fiscal 
year  1969,  which  is  equivalent  to  a 
$100  billion  swing  today. 

The  record  is  clear.  Fast  money 
growth  is  dangerous  to  the  health  of 
our  economy.  It  sows  the  seeds  of  in- 
flation and  high  interest  rates,  and 
those  events  in  turn  are  the  food  of  re- 
cession. In  closing,  we  urge  you  to 
reject  proposals  that  would  have  the 
Federal  Reserve  reaccelerate  money 
growth,  whether  coupled  to  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  deficit  or  not.  Inflation  has 
been  reduced  dramatically.  Interest 
rates  have  topped  out  and  are  falling. 
Bringing  the  budget  into  closer  bal- 
ance, which  is  our  responsibility,  will 
by  itself  "automatically,"  as  Senator 
Proxmirz  has  said,  "result  in  a  less  re- 
strictive monetary  policy"— that  is.  in 
lower  interest  rates.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve is  now  on  the  right  track.  Let  us 
not  direct  or  entreat  it.  however 
subtly,  to  change.  Again  as  Senator 
Proxmire  has  stated,  "the  target 
ranges  for  growth  in  the  monetary 
and  credit  aggregates  set  by  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  for  1982  are  appro- 
priate." 


EVELYN  CHAVOOR 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
today  to  recognize  Ehrelyn  Chavoor, 
professional  staff  member  and  director 
of  the  research  section  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  who 
will  be  leaving  the  staff  this  month 
after  many  years  of  outstanding  and 
dedicated  public  service. 

Elvelyn  Chavoor  Joined  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  in 
1976,  when  it  was  first  set  up  under 
the  provisions  of  Senate  Resolution 
400,  and  she  has  served  the  committee 
loyally  and  in  an  outstanding  fashion 
since  that  time. 

Before  joining  our  staff,  Evels^n 
served  in  a  number  of  important  and 
challenging  positions.  From  1945  to 
1951,  she  was  head  of  the  Office  of 
Representative  Helen  Gahagan  Doug- 
las in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  from  1951  to  1952,  she  was 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Blair 
Moody.  In  the  mid-1950's,  she  served 
as  assistant  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee,  and 
in  the  1960's  and  1970's,  ran  the  of- 
fices of  several  important  law  firms. 
For  example,  from  1968  to  1976,  she 
was  employed  as  head  of  the  secretari- 
al department  of  Covington  &,  Burling 
here  in  Washington,  D.C. 

During  Evelyn  Chavoor's  long  and 
dedicated  service  with  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  one 
or  her  many  contributions  was  to  set 
up  and  nm  our  research  section.  This 
section  has  provided,  and  continues  to 
provide,  useful  and  prompt  research 
products  to  the  members  and  the  pro- 
fessional staff  members  of  our  com- 
mittee. Evelyn's  judgment,  scholar- 
ship, and  knowledge  of  congressional 
resources  has  been  of  great  value  to 
the  members  and  the  staff  or  our  com- 
mittee as  they  conduct  the  business  of 
our  committee. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  members  of  this 
committee,  past  and  present,  I  want  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  Evelsni 
Chavoor  for  her  support  of  our  activi- 
ties over  the  years.  She  has  shown  ex- 
ceptional dedication,  loyalty,  integrity, 
and  service  to  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  to  the  Senate,  and  to 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States.  I 
would  like  to  thank  her  for  her  contri- 
butions to  our  important  mission  and 
wish  her  the  best  in  any  future  en- 
deavors. 


SPENCER  E.  DAVIS 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  recognize  the  contribu- 
tion of  Mr.  Spencer  E.  Davis,  profes- 
sional staff  member  and  press  officer 
of  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, who  will  be  leaving  our 
staff  this  month  after  many  years  of 
outstanding  and  dedicated  public  serv- 
ice. 
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Spencer  Davis  has  served  untiringly 
and  effectively  for  the  U.S.  Senate 
since  1975,  when  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Church  committee  staff.  The 
following  summer,  he  Joined  the  staff 
of  the  new  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  as  one  of  the  original 
staff  members,  and  has  served  loyally 
and  In  an  outstanding  manner  for  this 
committee  ever  since. 

Before  coming  to  our  committee, 
Spencer  had  a  long  and  distinguished 
career  in  Journalism.  After  graduating 
from  Stanford  University  in  1932,  he 
served  with  the  Los  Angeles  Record, 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  and  the 
International  News  Service.  During 
World  War  II,  he  was  a  war  corre- 
spondent in  the  Par  East,  covering  17 
landings  from  the  Solomon  Islands  to 
the  Philippines.  He  led  the  Associated 
Press  team  with  General  MacArthur 
for  Japan's  surrender  aboard  the 
U.S.S.  Missouri,  and  in  1945-46  he 
served  with  the  Associated  Press  in 
China  and  Manchuria.  During  the 
Korean  war,  Spencer  served  with  the 
Associated  Press  in  San  Francisco  as 
foreign  editor  and  from  1954  through 
1975,  he  was  diplomatic  correspondent 
and  specialist  in  Asian  affairs  for  the 
Associated  Press  here  In  Washington, 
D.C.  Spencer  covered  the  White  House 
from  Elsenhower  to  Ford  and  the 
State  Department  for  Dulles  to  Kissin- 
ger. 

One  might  ask  why  a  man  with  such 
a  distinguished  career  would  come  to 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence? As  a  part  of  his  staff  assign- 
ment with  our  committee,  Spencer 
Davis  had  the  responsibility  of  han- 
dling press  inquiries  and  of  dealing 
with  the  news  media.  This  was  a  par- 
ticularly sensitive  and  difficult  assign- 
ment. The  members  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  felt 
in  years  past  and  continue  to  believe 
that  the  media  should  know  some- 
thing of  our  oversight  activities.  At 
the  same  time,  much  of  the  sensitive 
information  which  our  committee  ob- 
tains cannot  be  revealed  without  Jeop- 
ardizing the  national  security  of  this 
country.  Thus,  press  relations  are  a 
very  important  aspect  of  our  task  on 
the  committee. 

Spencer  Davis  performed  his  role  as 
press  officer  to  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  with  great  dis- 
tinction, with  great  diplomacy,  and 
with  great  sensitivity  to  the  impor- 
tance of  the  information  he  had  in  his 
possession.  On  behalf  of  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  past  and 
present.  I  would  like  to  thank  Spencer 
for  his  dedication,  loyalty  and  service 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence, to  the  Senate  and  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  We  are 
grateful  to  him  for  his  contributions 
and  we  wish  him  the  very  best  In  any 
future  enterprise  he  may  undertake. 
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FOR  £ER  SECRETARY  MUSKIE 
ON  ]  RESERVING  SALT  LIMITS 
Mr.  (pRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  our 
former  colleague  and  former  Secretary 
of  State  Ed  Muskie  last  Sunday  of- 
fered some  Important  thoughts  on  the 
need  for  interim  compliance  with 
SALT  limits  while  the  START  negoti- 
ations proceed. 

I  camnend  this  address— "From 
Here  tt  There:  SALT  to  START"— to 
my  colleagues'  attention  and  ask  iman- 
imous  Consent  that  it  be  printed' in  the 
Rbcorq. 

Thert  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress ^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoRd,  as  follows: 

COUHKNCEMEirT  ADDRESS  BT  EBUVm  S. 

MUSKIC 

IHTRODUCnON 

You  n  ust  wonder,  as  have  I.  why  thirteen 
years  alter  strategic  arms  limitation  talks 
(SALT)  began,  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  B  nlon  are  so  far  away  from  providing 
the  citlj  ens  of  our  two  countries  (and  the 
rest  of  1  he  world)  the  security  against  the 
risk  of  luclear  war  which  they  so  greatly 
desire.  V  Tiy? 

In  soiae  ways  we  are  like  those  famous 
pandas  at  t,he  National  Zoo.  Hsing-Hsing 
and  Ling-Ling.  Their  unproductive  mating 
attempts  have  become  an  annual  rite  of 
spring.  Here  is  the  Washington  Post's  de- 
scription of  the  1982  season: 

The  Idvers  met  in  "passion"  beneath  the 
willow  ttees  in  the  soft  gray  dawn.  He  bit 
her  ear.  IShe  slugged  him,  then  shoved  him 
down  a  ^ill.  Then  they  Joined— almost— in  a 
ferocious  535  pound  embrace. 

But  oace  again  despite  a  new  strategy  by 
the  zoological  matchmakers,  the  attempted 
liaison  was  a  washout.  The  action  was  fast 
and  furious,  but  the  outcome  was  again  dis- 
appointing. The  official  verdict  was  "inef- 
fective breeding  posture."  Hsing^-Hsing  (at 
285  pounds)  was  labeled  as  "iniept;"  and 
Ling-Ling- the  250  pound  older  woman- 
was  criti  Bed  for  rough  and  puzzling  tactics, 
like  Stan  ling  on  her  head. 

Later,  pifter  a  lunch  of  30  to  40  pounds  of 
bamboo,'  plus  honey,  apples,  carrots,  sweet 
potatoes,  and  powdered  cottage  cheese— pic- 
ture this  indulgence  as  standing  for  another 
round  [A  the  arms  race— the  two  pandas 
tried  a^ain;  and  again  faUed.  with  the 
female  #ven  more  truculent.  They  paced, 
They  panred.  They  bleated.  They  grappled, 
tumbling  together  In  the  grass,  rolling  like  a 
furry  soccer  ball.  But  with  each  attempt, 
either  Helng-Hsing  lost  his  balance  or  Ling- 
Ling  lost  her  temper. 

While  there  was  considerable  laughing 
and  Joklhg  among  the  voyeurs  at  the  zoo, 
there  was  serious  concern  because  time  Is 
nmnlng  out  on  the  aging  pair.  This  may 
seem  liloe  a  game,  said  a  zoo  spokesman, 
"But  it  Is  also  a  very  serious  effort  to  pre- 
serve a  beautiful  and  endangered  species." 

Perhaps  we  and  the  Soviets  should  reex- 
amine our  basic  approach  to  the  problem  of 
preventing  nuclear  war— in  the  search  for 
the  elusive  technical  solution  in  weapon  sys- 
tems and  arms  control  agreements.  The 
magic  formula  has  not  appeared  to  date 
and,  thoagh  I  wish  President  Reagan  well  in 
his  efforts  to  find  that  formula,  the  weight 
of  history  is  clearly  against  him. 

As  Roger  Molander,  the  leader  of  the 
Ground  tero  movement  recently  stated,  the 
America*  people  are  not  likely  to  wait  much 
longer  wlille  we  in  Washington  carry  on  yet 
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another  quixotic  search  for  that  elusive 
combination  of  weapons  and  arms  control 
agreements  that  will  make  us  all  feel  safer. 
They  know  that  we  simply  do  not  have  time 
to  experiment  with  that  hope  for  another 
generation— and  then  come  up  empty- 
handed  in  a  {world  stocked  with  50,000  more 
nuclear  weapons.  It  goes  against  the  grain 
of  common  aense.  This  may  well  be  the  time 
to  re-examine  the  path  we  have  been  on,  to 
paraphrase  Robert  Frost,  and  consider 
paths  not  taken. 

U  lioOLOGICAI.  DUIKNSIOM8 

There  are]  theological  dimensions  to  this 
debate  on  the  arms  race,  as  suggested  by 
Lewis  Laphiki.  Ever  since  World  War  I  it 
has  been  assumed,  at  least  in  some  sophisti- 
cated Intellectual  circles,  that  all  the  "gods" 
were  dead,  ithey  were  thought  to  have  per- 
ished In  a  succession  of  attacks  mounted  by 
subversive  elements  as  various  as  Marxism 
and  quantun)  mechanics. 

But  the  iurrent  discussion  of  nuclear 
weapons  suggests  that  modem  man  has  suc- 
ceeded In  cr«atlng  an  appropriately  modem 
god.  If  looked  at  as  theological  discourse  not 
subject  to  the  laws  of  reason,  contradictions 
in  the  tortured  arguments  of  both  sides  re- 
solve themseflves  into  the  gospels  of  revela- 
tion: If  it  is  by  paradox  that  the  Deity  de- 
clares himself,  the  nuclear  theoriste  offer 
several  prools  of  His  divine  existence.  Con- 
sider I 

was  irrational  becomes  ratlon- 

le  of  "mutual  assured  destruc- 

whlch  has  governed  American 

decades  relies  on  a  threat  so 

beyond  reason,  that  it  be- 

_  words  of  Secretary  of  State 

Halg:  "The  pnly  rational  policy."  Only  by 
promising  tq  obliterate  civilization  can  we 
protect  clvilitation. 

Second.  Wkat  was  human  becomes  divine. 
The  sum  of  knowledge  invested  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  nuclear  weapon  comprises  as 
brilliant  a  wprk  of  the  human  hnaglnatlon 
as  the  world  has  ever  seen.  The  collective 
genius  of  hufidreds  of  thousands  of  mathe- 
maticians, Dhysicists  and  engineers  has 
managed  to  collect  the  wonders  of  the  uni- 
verse in  a  8p4ce  not  much  bigger  than  a  hat 
box.  I 

But  the  dogma  of  deterrence  transfers  the 
qualities  of  t^uman  courage  and  resourceful- 
ness to  suponatural  objects.  Men  are  re- 
duced to  the  primitive  threat:  "Our  gods 
will  destroy  your  gods." 

Third.  Th^  unknown  takes  precedence 
over  the  known.  To  the  extent  that  the 
weapons  become  more  complex  and  danger- 
ous, the  raoTt  Impossible  it  becomes  to  pre- 
dict what  will  happen  if  they  were  to  be  re- 
leased from  their  shrines.  What  forms  of 
life  would  continue  to  exist?  What  transmu- 
tations woulq  take  place?  What  savage  race 
would  rise  from  the  ashes?  Jonathan  ScheU 
makes  us  think  about  these  things  in  "The 
Fate  of  thefluth." 

Fourth.  Woat  was  temporal  becomes  spir- 
itual. Statesmen  come  and  go,  but  the  nucle- 
ar fires  abide.  Each  congregation  worships 
the  terrible  magnificence  of  the  idols  in 
their  caves,  furnishing  them  with  greater 
degrees  of  speed  and  accuracy  and  power. 
Despite  immense  sums  of  treasure  and  intel- 
ligence offered  in  rituals  of  sacrifice,  nobody 
can  expect  to  live  to  see  the  god's  birth— at 
least  not  for  long. 

Perhaps  tits  final  paradox  permits  a 
measure  of  pface  for  those  of  us  accustomed 
to  a  Christian  understanding  of  the  world.  A 
Jesuit  teacher,  who  was  recently  invited  to 
speak  on  "Tli  e  Oeogn^hy  of  Armageddon." 
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said   'These  things  are  not  of  this  world. 
They  belong  to  the  afterlife." 

in.  ARMS  AlfD  mhi 

But  you  and  I  are  alive  now.  and  we  have 
to  try  to  grapple  with  the  danger.  It  is  our 
moral  responsibility  even  as  we  recognize 
that  Ood  created  us  out  of  the  dust  of  the 
universe. 

Presidents  and  their  advisers  have  a  spe- 
cial responsibility.  No  person  with  intelli- 
gence enough  to  reach  the  Oval  Office  Is 
immune  from  the  "sobering  process"  of 
seeing  the  world  as  it  is. 

Professor  Stanley  Hoffmann  of  Harvard 
noted  recently  that  In  every  modem  Presi- 
dency, there  has  been  a  swing  one  way  or 
another.  The  men  who  at  first  emphasized 
arms  control  found  they  had  to  pay  more 
attention  to  armament.  Those  who  came  to 
power  preoccupied  with  beefing  up  Ameri- 
ca's defense  had  to  make  room  in  their 
thinking  for  arms  control. 

Hugh  Sidey,  a  serious  student  of  the  Pres- 
idency, writes: 

Contradictory  lessons  of  history  shout  at 
a  President  every  day.  One  is  that  peace 
comes  through  power.  Another  is  that  weap- 
ons, once  developed  and  stockpiled,  are 
eventually  used.  Yet  another  is  that  people 
periodically  demand  reassurance  that  the 
destructive  forces  of  war  can  be  diminished. 
Presidents  are  hostage  to  all  these 
thoughts. 

rv.  TRX  CROICKS  BKFORX  US 

What  are  the  immediate  political  choices 
before  us?  Although  I  see  no  magic  in  past 
approaches  to  the  problem,  and  even 
though  I  recognize  the  paradoxes  and  con- 
tradictions In  the  tortured  argmnents  of 
mere  men— who  are  not  Ood— I  am  com- 
pelled to  try  to  reach  solutions,  or  to  take 
preventive  steps,  within  the  political  system 
of  which  you  and  I  are  citizens. 

The  recent  Eureka  speech  by  President 
Reagan  on  the  U.S.  proposals  for  START 
negotiations,  the  recent  calls  for  Senate  re- 
consideration of  the  unratified  SALT  II 
treaty,  and  the  strong  public  interest  in  the 
"nuclear  freeze"  idea,  provide  a  fresh  oppor- 
tunity for  the  examination  of  alternative 
approaches  to  the  challenge  of  preventing 
nuclear  war  and  reducing  arms. 

It  is  useful  to  characterize  the  three  ap- 
proaches as  Roger  Molander  has: 

"Go  for  it  all." 

"One  step  at  a  time." 

"Don't  bother  me  with  the  details.  Just 
stop  it." 

I  will  briefly  review  the  origins  of  the 
U.S.-Sovlet  effort  to  control  strategic  arms, 
and  then  turn  to  an  analysis  of  the  three 
roads  proposed^  in  our  sj^m  today.  The 
effort  was  begun  by  President  Johnson  late 
in  his  term,  and  pursued  in  earnest  in  1969 
under  President  Nixon.  It  had  its  origins  not 
only  in  a  recognition  by  both  sides  that  it 
was  in  their  mutual  Interest  to  control  these 
weapons,  but  also  in  a  belief  by  both  coun- 
tries that  the  other  side  had  or  was  pursu- 
ing particular  weapon  systems  which  made 
nuclear  war  more  likely. 

In  fact,  the  profound  differences  In  the 
strategic  nuclear  force  structures  on  the  two 
sides  gave  vivid  testimony  to  the  existence 
of  two  distinctly  different  points  of  view  on 
what  tnnstltuted  a  safe  or  stable  defense 
posture.  Thus,  the  SALT  talks  to  date,  can 
be  characterized  as  having  two  tracks.  The 
first,  and  to  date  the  dominant  track  is: 
"Let's  see  how  many  avenues  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  competition  we  can  con- 
strain—or  freeze.  In  today's  language."  The 


second  is:  "Why  don't  you  make  your  force 
structure  look  like  mine?" 

Now  to  return  to  the  three  approaches  on 
the  Uble  in  Washington  today. 

It  is  clear  that  President  Reagan's  START 
proposal  represents  a  significant  departure 
from  the  negotiating  approach  begun  under 
President  Nixon.  Rather  than  emphasizing 
the  control  of  different  avenues  of  strategic 
competition,  it  essentiaUy  calls  for  the  Sovi- 
ets to  restructure  their  strategic  missile 
forces  along  lines  much  closer  to  our  own. 
In  that  sense.  START  might  be  character- 
ized as  a  call  not  only  for  a  focus  on  reduc- 
tions, but  also  as  "STARTing  over." 

The  focus  of  the  President's  proposal  is 
missile  warheads  and  especially  land-baaed 
ICBM  warheads.  The  ratio  between  Soviet 
ICBM  warheads  and  SLBM  warheads  Is 
almost  four-to-one.  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posal calls  for  a  one-to-one  ratio.  Obviously, 
this  would  require  profound  changes  in  the 
Soviet  force  structure:  however,  it  would  not 
neoesaarlly  guarantee  a  decrease  in  the 
threat  to  our  land-based  forces.  The  inven- 
tories are  so  large  to  start  with. 

On  the  U.S.  side,  we  ciurently  have  a  two- 
to-four  ratio  between  land-based  missile 
warheads.  We  could  thus  meet  the  Presi- 
dent's ceiling  on  warheads,  and  sea-based 
warheads,  especially  land-based,  with  rela- 
tive ease. 

In  sum,  the  President's  proposal  would  be 
a  very  good  deal  for  us,  and  I  think  I  and 
every  other  American  would  rejoice  if  the 
Soviets  accepted  the  proposal. 

At  the  same  time,  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  historical  experience  Is  not  encourag- 
ing in  terms  of  the  likely  success  of  a  pro- 
posal of  this  character.  It  should  be  noted 
that  the  President's  proposal  calls  for  far 
and  away  the  most  dramatic  restructuring 
of  the  other  side's  strategic  forces  of  any 
proposal  ever  put  forward  In  the  history  of 
the  negotiations. 

I  point  out  this  fact  because  it  Is  impor- 
tant that  we  all  recognize  Just  how  far 
reaching  this  proposal  Is.  In  the  past,  the  re- 
sponse to  such  proposals  has  been  either 
outright  rejection  or  a  comparable  counter- 
proposal which  leaves  the  two  sides  miles 
apart  and  struggling  to  find  common 
ground.  The  term  applied  to  such  proposals 
is  "sweetheart  deals,"  and  one  of  the  clear 
lessons  of  negotiations  to  date  Is  that  they 
significantly  extend  the  time  required  to 
reach  agreement. 

Thus.  If  history  is  any  teacher,  an  agree- 
ment based  on  the  President's  new  proposal 
will  take,  as  he  has  admitted,  many  years  to 
negotiate.  But  as  the  President  must  realize, 
the  American  people  are  anxious  to  see  con- 
crete results  In  the  arms  control  area  soon— 
and  not  in  the  7  years  that  It  took  to  negoti- 
ate SALT  II.  This  of  course  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  President  would  be  will- 
ing to  accept  interim  steps  between  where 
we  are  now  and  the  goals  he  has  set— which 
brings  us  to  SALT  II. 

SALT  n  is,  in  fact,  such  an  interim  step, 
albeit  a  modest  one  in  light  of  the  proposal 
put  forth  by  the  President.  When  SALT 
began  in  1969,  there  were  no  limits  on  either 
strategic  offensive  or  defensive  wei4>ons.  In 
1972,  President  Nixon  signed  the  ABM 
Treaty  and  the  SALT  I  interim  agreement 
offensive  weapons.  In  1974,  President  Ford 
concluded  the  outlines  of  the  so-called  Vlad- 
ivostok agreement,  a  distinct  improvement 
on  the  SALT  I  Interim  agreement.  By  the 
end  of  the  Ford  administration,  additional 
limltationB  had  been  achieved  in  the  emerg- 
ing SALT  n  agreement  Finally,  in  1979,  the 
SALT  II  Treaty  was  signed  by  President 


Carter.  AU  of  these  were  positive  steps  in 
the  deliberate  step-by-stc^  approach  to 
arms  control  carried  on  during  the  adminis- 
trations of  Presidents  Nixon.  Ford,  and 
Carter.  Each  step  fit  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff  characterization  of  the  SALT  n 
Treaty— modest  but  usefuL 

Finally,  there  Is  the  freeze  approach  This 
approach  or  sentiment  stems  from  a  clear 
popular  frustration  with  the  slow  step-by- 
step  approach  of  nuclear  arms  control  ef- 
forts to  date.  It  is  also  clearly  at  variance 
with  the  "let's  start  over  and  go  for  it  all 
even  If  It  takes  many  years"  approach  which 
the  President  has  put  forward.  The  strength 
of  the  popular  support  for  the  freese— three 
out  of  four  Americans  support  it,  according 
to  a  recent  poll— is  a  clear  "no  confidence" 
statement  by  the  American  public  with  re- 
spect to  previous  efforts  by  elected  officials 
and  technical  experts  to  control  the  strate- 
gic arms  competition.  It  rejects  arcane  argu- 
ments about  the  strategic  balance,  destabi- 
lizing weapons  systems,  windows  of  vulner- 
ability, and  countervailing  strategy.  The 
message  is  simple.  It  says  stop  the  competi- 
tion, do  it  in  a  verifiable  manner,  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  and  when  you've  done  it, 
then  let's  talk  about  restructuring  forces 
and  the  other  arcane  issues  that  seem  to 
have  been  the  impediment  to  constraining 
the  competition. 

Unfortunately.  I  know  that  the  problem  Is 
not  that  easy  since  much  of  the  effort  to 
date  has  gone  to  halting  or  freezing  many  of 
the  avenues  of  competition.  In  fact,  the 
SALT  II  treaty  Is  essentially  an  agreement 
that  freezes  the  competition  in  about  10  dif- 
ferent areas  and  slows  it  down  in  several 
others.  The  magnitude  of  that  challenge  is 
reflected  In  the  pages  of  treaty  text  and  the 
reams  of  testimony  provided  to  Congress. 

V.  A  coifPKotasi  soooBsnoa 

In  considering  what  Is  desirable,  and  what 
Is  possible,  under  today's  political  circum- 
stances, I  wish  to  suggest  a  compromise  that 
can  get  us  from  where  we  are  now  to  the 
laudable  goal  of  major  reductions  the  Presi- 
dent has  in  mlnd.- 

It  is  only  sensible  not  "to  throw  out  the 
baby  with  the  bath  water"  and  to  abandon 
all  the  limitations  agreed  upon  up  until 
now.  As  one  of  my  predecessors,  Henry  Kis- 
singer, stated  recently: 

It  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  way  to  end 
the  current  Impasse,  establish  a  baseline  for 
later  reductions  and  end  the  agitation  for 
quick  fixes.  *  *  *  I  have  great  difficulty  un- 
derstanding why  it  is  safe  to  adhere  to  a 
nonratlfied  agreement  (SALT  11)  while  it  is 
unsafe  formally  to  ratify  what  one  is  al- 
ready observing. 

Mr.  Kissinger  was  referring  to  the  Reagan 
administration's  policy  of  saying  "SALT  n 
is  dead"  while— in  so  many  words— Indicat- 
ing that  we  intend  not  to  undermine  its 
terms  so  long  as  the  Soviets  do  likewise. 
This  latter  position  Is  frequently  stated 
rather  casually,  as  if  to  suggest  we  may 
abandon  even  informal  observance  on  short 
notice.  If  this  were  to  happen,  there  would 
be  no  operating  constraints  on  the  arms 
race  and  we  would  be  in  a  "free  for  aU"  situ- 
ation. There  are  major  new  additions  to 
their  strategic  strength  the  Soviets  could 
pursue  outside  of  SALT  II. 

In  considering  my  compromise  proposal  it 
Is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  SALT 
U  treaty  was  never  debated  and  voted  upon 
by  the  U.S.  Senate,  even  though  it  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee in  the  faU  of  1979. 
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I  believe  there  la  widespead  support  for 
the  President's  long-term  START  goals  of 
major  reductions  In  the  most  destabilizing 
intercontinental  systems  on  both  sides  and 
the  reconfiguration  of  Soviet  forces  that 
threaten  the  United  States.  I  also  believe 
that  there  is  majority  sentiment  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  for  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide  by  the  terms 
ol  the  SALT  II  treaty,  now,  while  START 
negotiations  are  getting  under- way. 

It  is  concern  for  the  sectirity  of  the  United 
States  over  the  next  several  years— while 
START  is  being  negotiated— that  causes  me 
to  urge  a  less  casual  and  more  positive  state- 
ment by  the  President  on  the  value  of  an  in- 
terim SALT  regime.  We  do  not  want  the  So- 
viets to  feel  free  to  "break  out"  of  SALT  II's 
limits  on  missiles  and  warheads;  nor  do  we 
want  them  to  be  in  a  position  to  claim  that 
the  United  States  chose  to  abandon  yet  one 
more  negotiated— but  unratified— treaty  on 
nuclear  arms. 

I  believe  that  the  policy  of  informal  ob- 
servance, or  passive  adherence,  could  be 
strengthened  by  a  formal  statement  by  the 
U.S.  Congress  that  it  expected  the  Soviet 
Union  to  live  by  aU  the  provisions  of  the 
main  SALT  II  treaty  document— including 
the  requirement  that  they  reduce  the 
number  of  their  strategic  delivery  vehicles 
by  more  than  250  right  away. 

Of  course.  I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  "po- 
Utlcal  baggage"  that  the  SALT  II  treaty,  ne- 
gotiated under  the  President  I  served,  car- 
ries with  it.  Further,  in  a  substantive  sense 
the  treaty  in  the  minds  of  many  served  as  a 
reminder  of  the  bankruptcy  of  the  SALT 
"process":  It  could  only  ratify  Increases  in 
arsenals  but  it  had  not  worked  to  bring 
about  reductions— pointe  President  Reagan 
has  often  made. 

Therefore,  I  recommend  to  President 
Reagan  and  the  leaders  of  Congress  the  fol- 
lowing course  of  actions: 

A.  JOIMT  CORGRXSSIONAL  RKSOLtTnON 

The  resolution  could  be  worded  as  follows: 
"Pending  the  successful  conclusion  of  the 
new  START  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  be  it  re- 
solved by  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtives  of  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
to  Congress  assembled,  that  the  United 
States  shall  conttoue  to  abide  by  the 
terms  and  provisions  of  the  SALT  II 
treaty  so  long  as  the  Soviet  Union 
fully  abides  by  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  the  SALT  II  treaty." 

This  Joint  resolution  approach,  requiring 
action  by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  and 
Presidential  signature,  is  a  way  of  avoiding  a 
full-fledged  formal  consent-to-ratification 
batUe  over  the  treaty  to  the  Senate.  It 
would  not  necessarily  require  any  formal 
action  by  the«fioviet  Union,  whereas  deeds- 
reductions  to^trategic  delivery  vehicles  to 
the  short  run— would  be  required.  Actions 
would  speak  louder  than  words.  Further,  we 
would  be  taUng  a  step  now  that  gave  prom- 
ise of  more  reductions  to  come  in  a  START 
I  treaty  to  be  negotiated  no  later  than 
1985-when  SALT  U  expires.  The  burden 
would  be  upon  the  Soviete,  both  to  comply 
fully  with  the  terms  of  SALT  II  and  to 
agree  to  major  reductions  to  the  next  3 
years. 

B.  A  ONE-THIRD  REDUCTION  IN  WARHEADS  AND  A 
ONE-HAU  REDUCTION  IN  MISSILES  IN  THE 
CONTEXT  or  SALT  II— BY  1»8S 

I  believe  there  is  a  way  to  realize  the 
President's  "phase  one"  goals  for  warhead 
and  missile  reductions  in  the  span  of  a  3- 
year  negotiation,  rather  than  a  negotiation 
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stretch^  over  many  years.  This  approach 
require!  not  starting  from  scratch,  but  re- 
ducing 'withto  the  framework  provided  by 
SALTIt. 

The  'jotat  statement  of  principles  and 
basic  guidelines  for  subsequent  negotiations 
on  the  limitations  of  strategic  arms"— which 
accompCLnied  SALT  II  and  was  agreed  to  by 
both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
UnionHcalled  for  a  prompt  third  round  of 
talks  ta  bring  about  a  "significant  and  sub- 
stantial, reduction  ta  the  number  of  strate- 
gic armf"  on  both  sides. 

My  i(^a.  in  general  terms,  is  to  pursue  in 
annual  reductions,  over  S-10  years,  an  over- 
all redijctlon  of  50  percent  ta  the  SALT  II 
llmlte  »nd  sublimits.  This  will  lead  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  such  additional  con- 
straints as  may  be  required,  to  make  both 
the  one-third  cut  ta  ballastic  missUe  war- 
heads ahd  the  approximate  50-percent  cut 
ta  ballii  tic  missiles  which  the  President  has 
advocat  td. 

It  is  ti  ue  that  the  SALT  II  treaty  does  not 
directly  constrata  either  warheads  or  ballis- 
tic missiles  per  se.  but  instead  restricts  such 
thtags  las  MIRVed  missiles,  strategic 
launch^,  and  heavy  missiles.  But,  ta  my 
consideijed  Judgment,  a  50-percent  cut  ta  the 
limits  ^nd  sublimits  of  SALT  II  would, 
indeed,  move  the  Soviet  Union  tato  the  ball 
park  of  Ithe  Reagan  plan— albeit  with  some 
collateral  reptratats  (for  example,  either  no 
new  light  missile  or  a  limit  on  warheads  on 
a  new  missile). 

SALT  kl's  provisions  offer  a  ready  agreed- 
upon  cottext  for  reductions  and  make  possi- 
ble a  lets  tlme-consumtag  START  negotia- 
tion. In  Mditlon,  such  an  approach  could  go 
a  long  *ay  ta  achievtag  the  other  goal  of 
holdtag  Boviet  mlssUe  warheads  on  land  to 
half  of  their  reduced  total. 

In  conclusion,  I  believe  that  the  course  I 
have  oufitaed  would  command  broad,  bipar- 
tisan sui  iport  ta  Congress  and  ta  the  coun- 
try. I  als }  believe  that  it  would  be  supported 
by  ever'  former  President,  Secretary  of 
State,  aild  Secretary  of  Defense— as  well  as 
former  National  Security  Advisers  and  the 
Joint  Ch|lefs  of  Staff.  A  more  positive  state- 
ment about  the  SALT  II  agreement,  linked 
to  majoB  reductions  ta  START  I.  would  be 
an  act  hi  great  political  consequence,  at 
home  ana  abroad. 

I  wan^  President  Reagan  to  succeed  ta 
doing  m*re  than  any  of  his  predecessors  ta 
brtagtag  the  nuclear  threat  under  control. 
It  U  to  that  end  that  I  raise  my  own  com- 
promise proposal. 

I  VI.  riNALE 

I  leavel  you  with  a  poem  that  makes  my 
potat  better  than  prose.  It  is  by  Joseph 
Malins. 


\  Fence  or  An  Ambulance 
(By  Joseph  Malins) 

Twas  a  I  langerous  cliff,  as  they  freely  con- 
fesied, 

though  ( 3  walk  near  its  crest  was  so  pleas- 
ant 

but  over  its  terrible  edge  there  had  slipped 

a  duke  aqd  full  many  a  peasant. 

So  the  people  said  somethtag  would  have  to 
be  4one, 

but  theirjprojects  did  not  at  all  tally; 

some  sal^,  "Put  a  fence  around  the  edge  of 
thelcliff," 

Some.  "Ai  Ambulance  down  to  the  valley." 

But  the  ikry  for  the  Ambulance  carried  the 

for  It  spDead  through  the  neighbortag  city; 
a  fence  n»iy  be  useful  or  not,  it  is  true, 
but  each  heart  became  brimful  of  pity 


it 
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for  those  w  ho  slipped  over  that  dangerous 

cliff; 
and  the  dwe  Hers  ta  highway  and  alley 
gave  poimdj  or  gave  pence,  not  to  put  up  a 

fence, 
but  an  ambulance  down  ta  the  valley. 
'For  the  cliff  Is  all  right,  if  you're  careful." 

they  said, 
'and.  if  folk  i  even  slip  and  are  dropptog, 

the|  slipping  that  hurts  them  so 


isn't 

much, 
as  the  shock  down  below  when  they're  stop 

ping." 

So  day  after"  day.  as  these  mishaps  occurred, 
quick  forth  would  these  rescuers  sally 
to  pick  up  the  victims  who  fell  off  the  cliff, 
with  their  ambulance  down  ta  the  valley. 
Then  an  old  sage  remarked:  "It's  a  marvel 

tome 
that  people  i  rfve  far  more  attention 
to  repairing  results  than  to  stopptag  the 

cause, 
when  they'd  much  better  aim  at  prevention. 
Let  us  stop  kt  its  source  aU  this  mischief," 

cried  h ;, 
"come,  neiglibors  and  friends,  let  us  rally;" 
If  the  cliff   ve  will  fence  we  might  almost 

dispense 
with  the  ambulance  down  in  the  valley." 
"Oh,  he's  a  fanatic,"  the  others  rejotaed, 
"dispense  with  the  ambulance?  Never! 
He'd  dispense  with  all  charities,  too.  if  he 

could;  I 
no!  no!  We'U^upport  them  forever. 
Aren't  we  picking  up  folks  Just  as  fast  as 

they  fa)l? 
And  shall  th^s  man  dictate  to  us?  Shall  he? 
Why  should  people  of  sense  stop  to  put  up  a 

fence.  1 
while  the  ambulance  works  ta  the  valley?" 
But  a  sensible  few,  who  are  practical  too. 
will   not  be^r  with  such  nonsense   much 

longer; 
They  believe!  that  prevention  is  better  than 

thecu 
And  their  pa^y  will  soon  be  the  stronger. 
Encourage   t*iem   then,   with   your   purse, 

voice,  ahd  pen. 
And  while  other  philanthropists  dally. 
They  will  scorn  all  pretense  and  put  up  a 

stout  fence 
On  the  cliff  tfiat  hangs  over  the  valley. 
Better  guide]  well  the  young  than  reclaim 

them  w^en  old. 
For  the  volceof  true  wisdom  is  calltag, 
"To  rescue  the  fallen  Is  good,  but  'tis  best  to 

preventiother  people  from  falling." 
Better  close  jup  the  source  of  tempUtion 

and  crime  Than  deliver  from  dungeon 

or  galle^; 
Better  put  aistrong  fence  round  the  top  of 

the  cliff  Than  an  ambulance  down  ta 

the  valley." 


COURAGE  TO  BE  THE  BEST 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  REcoiui  a  story  written  by  Bob 
Marx  of  |the  Springfield  College 
Alumni  Association  magazine  about  a 
Vermonter  ^th  great  courage  and  de- 
termination« 

I  urge  all  I  of  my  fellow  Senators  to 
read  this  st<)ry  of  Ron  Knight,  a  very 
courageous  Vermonter  from  North- 
field  whose  I  life  should  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  us  all. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  f  jllows: 


May  25,  1982 
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Ron  Knight— Courage  To  Be  the  Best 

(By  Bob  Marx) 
"He's  an  inspiration  to  the  entire  team," 
says  Springfield  College  gymnastics  coach 
Bob  Cargill.  "When  the  going  gets  tough  ta 
practice  and  someone  gets  frustrated  he  Just 
looks  over  at  Ron.  Then  he  realizes  he's  got 
nothing  to  complain  about." 

Ron  Knight  has  spent  a  lifetime  fighting 
adversity.  Pew  people  were  surprised  last 
year  when  he  competed  ta  the  NCAA  Divi- 
sion II  Oymnastlcs  Championships  with  a 
broken  hand  and  finished  second  on  the 
pommel  horse. 

Ron  was  named  Ail-American  on  the 
pommel  horse  this  March  25-27  when  the 
college  hosted  the  first  combtaed  National 
Men's  and  Women's  Gymnastic  Champion- 
ships. 

"That  was  my  ultimate  goal"  says  the  21- 
year-old  senior,  already  a  two-time  All- 
Americah  at  Springfield  who  ranked  first  ta 
the  nation  on  his  specialty,  "but  first  I 
wanted  to  help  wta  the  team  title.  Regard- 
less of  where  I  finished,  I  was  pleased  to 
know  that  I  had  done  the  best  I'm  capable 
of."  (In  the  Nationals,  the  Men's  team 
ranked  third,  while  the  Women  placed 
fifth.) 

Ron  is  currently  fighting  a  battle  against 
time.  Both  of  his  legs  will  be  amputated 
above  the  knee  ta  the  near  future,  some- 
thing Ron  has  known  about  for  a  long  time. 
His  left  leg  was  amputated  below  the  knee 
when  he  was  8  years  old,  one  of  fifteen  oper- 
ations he  has  endured.  His  right  leg,  bowed 
and  half  normal  size,  is  degenerattag  ta 
spite  of  ntae  corrective  operations  and  both 
legs  are  constantly  ta  pata  from  a  lifelong 
bout  with  arthritis. 

"The  arthritis  has  degenerated  both  of 
my  knee  Jotots,"  says  Knight,  who  stands 
4' 10'  ta  height  because  of  a  childhood  ill- 
ness, spinal  meningitis.  "The  doctors  wanted 
to  amputate  both  of  my  legs  above  the  knee 
eight  years  ago  but  I  convtaced  them  to 
wait.  I'm  hoping  I  can  hang  on  until  the 
medical  world  comes  up  with  an  artificial 
knee  Jotat  that  will  last." 

Knight  admits  that  compettag  in  gymnas- 
tics speeds  up  the  degeneration  process,  but 
the  experience  has  been  well  worth  the  sac- 
rifice. 

"If  I  had  given  up  the  sport  I  might  have 
gotten  another  five  or  six  years  out  of  the 
(right)  leg,"  he  admits.  "But  gymnastics  has 
been  everythtag  to  me.  Stace  this  is  my  last 
year  of  competition  I've  decided  to  go  all 
out.  I  won't  have  to  worry  about,  comtag 
back  to  compete  next  year." 

Remarkably.  Ron  has  competed  In  three 
events  this  year,  picking  up  still  rings  and 
parallel  bars  ta  addition  to  pommel  horse. 

"I  haven't  worked  those  two  events  stace 
high  school,  but  Bob  (Cargill)  suggested  I 
add  them  to  give  us  more  depth.  My  scores 
have  been  right  to  there  on  both  still  rings 
and  p-bars.  My  only  problem  has  been  my 
dismount.  Because  of  the  torque  on  my  legs 
and  problems  landtag,  I  have  to  throw  a  less 
difficult  dismoimt,  which  lowers  my  score 
on  the  event. 

"Worktag  on  the  three  events  this  year 
has  kept  my  taterest  and  enthusiasm  at  an 
all-time  high,  however.  It's  more  of  a  chal- 
lenge than  specializing  on  one  event." 

Knight  took  up  the  sport  of  gymnastics 
during  his  Junior  years  at  Northfleld  (Vt.) 
High  School.  Even  then  he  never  expected 
to  compete. 

"Our  principal.  Dan  Dilena.  was  also  the 
gymnastics  coach  and  he  convtaced  me  to 
try  gymnastics  to  help  me  accept  my  handi- 
cap." Knight  recalls.  "It  was  an  outlet  for 


me,  somethtag  athletic  that  I  could  do.  It 
really  helped  my  self-esteem." 

A  year  after  Jotaing  the  sport  Ron  was  a 
state  champion  on  one  event  and  ftalshed 
fifth  ta  the  state  tournament  ta  all-around, 
despite  competing  ta  only  five  of  the  six 
events  (he  didn't  comt>ete  ta  vaulting  and  a 
"0"  was  figured  into  his  score). 

During  his  freshman  year  at  Springfield. 
Coach  Frank  Wolcott,  who  has  since  retired 
(he  was  Tournament  Director  of  this  year's 
NCAA  Championships),  suggested  that  Ron 
use  an  artificial  leg  for  competition.  It  was  a 
positive  step  toward  Ron's  emergence  as  a 
nationally  promtaent  gymnast. 

"The  short  leg  has  made  a  big  difference 
ta  my  scores,"  notes  Ron.  "The  Judges  had 
been  scoring  me  ta  the  mld-elghts  but  all  of 
a  sudden  I  was  scoring  ta  the  ntaes.  Style  is 
very  Important  ta  gymnastics  and  my  set 
looked  a  lot  more  polished  with  the  leg." 

When  he's  not  competing  Ron  straps  on  a 
pair  of  artificial  limbs  which  raise  his 
height  from  410-  to  5'8'.  The  "stilts,"  as  he 
calls  them,  help  alleviate  much  of  the  con- 
stant pata  ta  the  knee  Jotats,  but  be  has  still 
lost  an  tach  ta  the  last  four  years  because  of 
the  constant  poundtag  on  his  arthritic  knee. 
"Other  people  react  a  lot  more  to  what 
"I've  done  than  I  do  because  I've  never 
known  any  other  way,"  Ron  explatoed.  "My 
parents  never  treated  me  any  differently 
than  the  other  kids.  They  taught  me  to 
ignore  my  handicap.  I  don't  even  think  of  it 
as  a  handicap  because  I've  never  known  any 
other  way. 

Ron  plans  on  spending  another  two  or 
three  years  at  Springfield  College  pursutag 
his  Master's  degree  ta  Rehabilitation  Coun- 
seltag  and  perhaps  helping  coach  the  gym- 
nastics team. 

"I  would  like  to  work  with  physically  dis- 
abled kids,"  he  notes.  "I'd  like  to  counsel 
them  and  get  them  to  accept  their  handi- 
cap. As  for  coaching,  I'll  have  to  wait  and 
see.  I'll  have  to  learn  the  sport  all  over 
agata  from  a  coachtag  potat  of  view. 

If  past  record  is  any  tadicatlon,  there's  no 
doubt  that  Ron  Knight  will  succeed. 


In  Vermont:  B£ind  over  Mud 
(By  Jane  O'Reilly) 


IN  VERMONT:  MIND  OVER  MUD 
Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  Ver- 
mont, certainly  the  most  beautifvQ  of 
all  States,  is  known  for  many  things: 
Our  environment,  the  integrity  and  in- 
dividuality of  our  people,  the  loveli- 
ness of  our  scenery  and.  particularly, 
the  joys  of  life. 

One  aspect  of  Vermont  life  is  not 
talked  about,  often,  outside  the  bor- 
ders of  Vermont.  It  is  the  time  of  year 
not  greeted  with  ujiiversal  Joy 
throughout  the  State,  and  it  is  one  I 
have  greeted  with  mixed  emotions 
during  each  of  my  42  years.  That  time 
is  "mud  season."     , 

Even  to  mention  these  two  words 
conjures  the  mind  of  any  Vermonter 
everything  they  need  to  know  about 
that  time  of  year,  and  then  some.  For 
those  unfulfilled  people  who  have  yet 
to  be  in  Vermont  during  that  season,  I 
recommend  an  excellent  article  in 
Time  magazine  by  Jane  O'Reilly.  I 
have  never  read  anything  better  about 
that  time,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


"I  remember  a  few  years  back,  over  on 
Tadmere  Hill,"  recalls  John  Mach,  patrii 
arch  of  Pawlet,  a  town  ta  southwest  VerA 
mont.  "I  was  gotag  along  and  I  saw  a  hat  ta^ 
the  road.  I  bent  over  and  picked  It  up,  and 
there  was  my  old  friend  Henry  Wheeler  up  \ 
to  his  neck  ta  mud.  So  I  said.  'Henry!  Can  I 
help  you  ta  any  way?'  And  he  said.  'No, 
that's  all  right,  John.  I've  still  got  a  horse 
under  me.' " 

This  tale,  oft  told,  always  with  a  perfectly 
straight  face,  moves  north  each  year  with 
the  melt.  It  is  as  much  a  harbinger  of  spring 
as  a  robta.  Mud  season  is  not  wtater  and  not 
quite  spring.  It  is  somethtag  ta  between,  a  ' 
few  weeks  transcendtag  transition  to 
become  a  seaon  ta  Itself.  First  comes  a  slow 
drip.  Then  a  tenUtive  trickle.  Then  the 
melt  begins  ta  earnest:  a  rush,  a  gurgle,  a 
cascade.  The  earth  squirts,  muck  and  mire 
suck  at  boots,  downhill  becomes  a  torrent, 
uphill  becomes  a  bog.  Snowbanks  dissolve, 
flowing  over  ground  already  saturated.  The 
frost  comes  out  of  the  earth,  and  a  normally 
flat,  hard  roadbed  melts  tato  mud  three  feet 
and  four  feet  deep. 

The  water  runs  off  under  roots,  around 
rocks,  channeling  down  the  dirt  roads, 
washing  away  culverts  and  shoulders  and 
gravel.  At  night  It  freezes  agata,  heaving  the 
roadbed  up  tato  ridges  like  a  freshly  plowed 
field.  By  dawn  the  ground  is  reglazed  with 
ice.  With  the  sun  the  gurgle  and  tumble 
start  anew.  The  soil  undulates,  quivering 
and  rolling  like  a  waterl>ed. 

To  Vermonters.  mud  season  is  mystical 
and  inscrutable,  a  time  to  celebrate  survival 
and  renewal,  even  as  they  curse  the  ooze  un- 
derfoot. It  is  a  time  to  kayak  on  flooded 
rivers,  to  boil  maple  sap,  to  do  some  spring 
cleantag  (Vermonters  say.  with  reason.  "I'm 
gotag  to  hoe  out  my  house").  It  is  a  time  to 
stand  outside  ta  fresh  air  htating  of  the 
grass  and  lUacs  to  come,  and  to  be  hugely 
entertained  by  the  sight  of  neighbors  and 
innocent  strangers  dealing  with  the  mud. 

"People  drive  up  to  a  big  mudhole  and 
they  are  filled  with  awe.  They  get  so  excited 
they  don't  know  what  to  do,"  says  Mach. 
"They  blow  their  horn  hoping  the  mud  will 
go  away.  When  it  doesn't,  after  a  while  they 
back  up  about  ten  yards  to  get  a  nmntag 
start.  Well,  the  mud  might  be  a  foot  deep 
and  the  ruts  two  feet  deep.  Their  wheels  get 
cross-rutted,  and  the  mud  Just  drags  off 
their  muffler  and  shoots  them  across  the 
road  tato  the  bushes.  It's  very  tateresting  to 
see  people  scratch  their  heads  and  try  to 
figure  it  out.  Some  just  abandon  their  cars 
and  start  walktag.  Especially  if  they  are  to 
the  mud  over  the  door  handles." 

Central  Vermont  is  enjoytog  the  precise 
mid-stage  of  mud  season.  In  Montpelier,  the 
nation's  smallest  state  capital,  Nona  Estrta 
says,  "We've  finished  watching  the  snow 
melt,  and  we  are  about  to  begta  watching 
the  mud  dry.  Both  are  bona  fide  full-time 
activities.  You  may  have  a  full-time  Job,  but 
watching  spring  come  is  the  romance  ta 
your  life."  An  administrator  with  the  state 
senior  citizens  program,  she  has  been  up 
stace  6  a.m.:  "I  don't  want  to  miss  a 
moment,  there  is  so  much  going  on  at  this 
time  of  year."  Squelchtag  down  the  hillside 
behind  her  house,  she  potats  out  the  day 
lilies  and  ferns  pushing  up  through  the  pud- 
dles and  picks  wild  leeks  for  breakfast  soup. 
An  tatense  aesthetic  response  to  mud  is 
characteristic  of  Vermonters.  John  Rogers, 
fixing  a  roof  ta  Montpelier,  gazes  down  at 
his  son's  car,  a  1964  Mustang  completely  en- 
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cued  In  overlmpplnc  mud  splatters,  and 
aays.  "It'a  kind  of  pretty,  tent  It?"  Down- 
town at  the  Horn  of  the  Moon  Cafe,  a  su- 
penuuiuated  hippie  explains,  "Mud  te.  like, 
very  natural  .  .  .  you  know,  like 
earth  ...  It,  like,  binds  us  together  here  in 
Vennont" 

A  few  miles  to  the  south  In  Brookfield 
Postajan  Julian  Hill  offers  another  favorite 
vernal  incantation.  "In  Vermont  we  have 
seven  months  of  winter  and  five  months  of 
damn  poor  sledding."  Hill,  sporting  a  T  shirt 
with  the  motto  "Old  Fkntmen  Never  Die 
They  Just  Lose  Their  Zip."  drives  63  miles  a 
day  on  hte  rural  delivery  route.  E>etours  add 
five  miles  in  mud  season.  "I've  had  to  Jack 
myself  out  two  or  three  times  thte  year,"  he 
■•ys.  "The  trick  Is  to  get  under  the  car  with 
this  thing  caUed  a  handyman  Jack,  get  It  up 
three  or  four  feet  and  then  swing  the  car 
sideways  onto  solid  ground." 

Warning  signs  sprout  on  trees  along  the 
unpaved  roads  Frost  heaves  .  .  .  bumps  .  . 
dosed.  Only  the  foolish  travel  back  roads 
without  chains,  winches  and.  for  real  safety. 
four-wheel  drive.  Brookfield  has  76  mUes  of 
town  road,  and  only  four  miles  are  paved. 
Citlmis  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  corre- 
lation between  taxes  paid  snd  quality  of 
road  surface  tend  to  complain.  As  a  conse- 
quence, many  road  commissioners  and  some 
selectmen  in  Vermont  tend  to  acquire  un- 
listed telephone  numbers  after  about  a  year 
of  public  service. 

In  Brookfield.  the  chairman  of  the  board 
of  selectmen  te  Dairy  Farmer  Charles 
Keeler.  His  phone  te  still  Iteted.  Standing  to 
his  barnyard,  a  seasonal  bog,  he  says,  "You 
can  plow  snow,  but  not  mud.  There's  not 
much  you  can  do  about  mud  except  wait  for 
It  go  to  away.  The  only  thing  to  do  te  add 
gravel— 18  inches  te  a  pretty  good  surface- 
but  mud  season  occurs  before  the  town 
gravel  pit  melts  out." 

Mud  season  te  an  unpredicUble  phenome- 
non, different  every  "year.  Explains  Early 
BasKstt.  who  te  vtelting  the  Keeler  farm  on 
business:  "There  are  always  spots  you  don't 
anticipate.  You  Just  drop  In,  and  the  wheels 
arent  touching  bottom  any  more,  and  you 
■it  there  until  someone  puUs  you  out."  Bas- 
aett  qualifies  as  an  expert  since  he  drives 
42.000  miles  a  year.  Hte  business  te  artificial- 
ly inseminating  cows.  Even  the  cows  must 
be  able  to  spot  hte  license  plate:  TORO. 

The  sound  a  vehicle  makes  as  It  drops  into 
the  mud  te  a  Idnd  of  ominous  smush.  Some 
pe<H>le  find  it  so  depresring  that  they  try  to 
avoid  mud  season  altogether.  Jackie  and  Al 
Wilder,  who  run  the  Fork  Shop  ResUurant 
In  Brookfield.  closed  up  in  March  and  went 
aU  the  way  to  Europe.  "Nobody  can  get  to 
us  over  the  mud  anyway,"  sasrs  Al.  They 
came  home  expecting  tulips  and  sunshine 
•nd  found  Instead  all  the  pipes  In  their 
house  froaen.  It's  not  nice  to  avoid  Mother 
Nature. 

Up  above  the  WUders'  house,  on  Bear  Hill 
Road,  Farmer  Oaylen  Brown  te  setting  out 
to  ooUect,  from  1,000  buckeU.  the  last  of  the 
maples  sap.  He  pauses  to  bulldoze  a  passer- 
by out  of  the  bottomless  depths  across  from 
hte  house.  The  Browns  have  farmed  these 
175  acres  for  abnost  70  years.  Hte  daughter 
piereaa.  19,  and  son  Willte.  20.  are  the 
fourth  generation  of  Browns  on  the  place 
"Mud  season's  not  so  bad  as  it  used  to  be," 
says  Brown.  "We  used  to  have  to  hitch  up 
the  horses  to  the  wagon  and  draw  out  the 
milk  In  cans  to  the  nearest  hard  road  to  be 
coUected.  That  would  go  on  for  six  weeks 
every  year.  Roads  got  better  once  they  had 
to  get  the  buses  through  to  these  consoli- 
dated schoote.  And  the  bulk  truck  comes 
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every  d4y  to  pick  up  the  milk.  Everything's 
changed" 

From  an  office  in  Montpelier,  Ray  Burke, 
the  Vermont  sUte  highway  dtepatcher,  te 
relaying  news  of  mud  and  disaster  io  state 
road  crMre.  "Mud  te  part  of  Vermont  living," 
he  saya  "you  try  to  organize  your  life 
around  It.  Pretty  soon  It  dries  out  and  then, 
pretty  s^n  It  comes  again."  On  particularly 
Its.  he  gets  out  hte  guitar  and  sings 
"g  to  cheer  the  boys  up.  The  Ver- 
^hway  department  te  noted  for  Its 
esprit  dt  corps,  and  Burke's  songs  cover  the 
traditional  themes  so  comforting  to  men 
who  must  battle  not  only  raging  storms  but 
also  bureaucrats  and  politicians  who  would 
budget  perfectly  good  funds  for.  say,  schoote 
Instead  of  roads.  One  song  celebrates  the 
good  wives  left  behind  when  a  blizzard  must 
be  cleared  away,  and  another  the  sad  fact 
that  stoicism  te  necessary  In  a  poor  state 
like  Vermont:  "You  gotte  drive  that  hunk  of 
Junk,  s<»i,"  goes  the  refrain.  "You  gotU 
drive  It  by  yourself." 

The  state  and  town  highway  departments 
are  separate  entities  in  Vermont.  It  te  never 
a  good  idea  for  someone  who  lives  on  a  dirt 
road  to  get  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  town 
road  commissioner.  So  mucky  can  be  the  re- 
sults that  the  names  in  the  following  cau- 
tionary tale  have  been  omitted  to  protect 
the  hapless.  It  seems  that  a  flatlander  (a 
non-Vermonter)  moved  in  and  stood  up  and 
spoke  at  hte  first  town  meeting.  Not  only  te 
it  impolitic  and  impolite  for  newcomers  to 
speak  before  an  Introductory  period  of 
about  fi*  to  ten  years  has  passed,  but  thte 
newcom«-  also  complained  about  a  narrow 
bend  In  hte  road.  It  was  the  first  the  road 
commlsstoner  had  heard  of  It.  but  he  took 
pride  In  lite  Job  and  fixed  it  right  away.  He 
never  hefcrd  a  word  of  thanks.  But  at  the 
next  year's  town  meeting,  he  heard  the  new- 
comer cotnplaln  that  the  road  had  been  wid- 
ened too  much.  Ever  since,  the  newcomer's 
road  has  been  the  last  graded  in  summer, 
the  last  plowed  in  winter  and  left  absolutely 
Impassable  in  mud  season.  The  road  com- 
missioner promises  he  will  put  a  load  of 
gravel  on  that  mud— some  day. 


[From  the 


FIRE 


TRUCKS  MADE  In 
VERMONT 


Mr.  lilAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
great  personal  pride  in  an  article 
about  the  Middlesex  Fire  Equipment 
Co.  of  Montpelier.  Vt..  which  appeared 
in  one  of  our  Vermont  newspapers. 

The  avticle  tells  of  how  the  company 
was  becim  by  my  good  friend,  Tom 
Pembrote.  and  his  wife,  Carla,  in 
building  fire  engines  recognized  as  the 
finest  throughout  the  country.  It  also 
applaudg  the  fine  work  of  the  compa- 
ny's general  manager,  Phil  Noyes. 

I  had  I  the  pleasure  of  growing  up 
with  Tom  Pembroke,  and  he  is  an  ex- 
traordin|u-y,  competent  and  hard- 
working toerson.  The  article  praises  his 
foresight  and  dedication  that,  to  those 
of  us  wlio  have  known  him  all  of  his 
life,  is  not  the  least  bit  surprising. 

Because  this  is  such  an  important 
story  as  |ui  example  of  what  individual 
int«grit]i  Ingenuity,  and  hard  work 
can  do,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ps  follows: 


MONTPKUKlt 
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Holland  Herald-Times  Argus, 
May  2,  1982] 

Fire  Truck  Maker  ORowntc 
Bi '  Hooks  ahd  Ladders 
(By  Gerry  McNulty) 
Fire  trucks  aren't  Items  you  buy  every 
day.  And  wh|en  small  town  selectmen  or  big 
city  fire  ctiitfs  decide  It's  time  to  purchase 
one  of  those  Kleaming  red  vehicles  they  look 
for  the  best  deal  they  can  get. 

Many  of  them,  from  all  over  New  England 
and  Increasii^ly  from  New  York,  Pennsylva- 
nia and  New  Jersey,  have  found  their  bar- 
gain In  Vermont's  capital  city  from  a  compa- 
ny owned  ind  operated  by  two  ex-fire 
chiefs,  Philib  Noyes  Sr.,  Tom  Pembroke, 
and  Pembrolce's  wife.  Carla. 

Noyes  and]  the  Pembrokes  own  the  Mid- 
dlesex Fire  Equipment  Co.  in  Montpelier, 
and  together  with  the  company's  13  employ- 
ees they  produced  and  sold  20  fire  trucks 
from  a  converted  granite  shed  shop  on  the 
banks  of  theMrinooski  River. 

When  sales  of  trucks  are  combined  with 
the  revenue  from  a  full  line  of  flrefightlng 
gear,  the  business  raked  in  more  than  $1 
million  in  sal^  last  year. 

And  Pembroke  credits  the  success  of  the 
business  to  a  lot  of  hard  work,  to  the  abUity 
of  hte  company  to  understand  and  meet  the 
needs  of  firelighters  and  to  a  dedication  to 
quality.  < 

Quality  U  t*ie  watchword,  says  Pembroke, 
who  oversees;  the  teams  that  perform  every 
Job  from  stitoing  steel  sheets  into  truck 
bodies,  to  mstalling  water  pumps  and 
gauges.  I 

Company  a|rficiate  also  note  that  most  of 
the  employees  who  buUd  and  seU  the  ma- 
chines are  former  firefighters. 

And  company  salesmen  regularly  carry  a 
full  schedule^  of  weekend  demonstrations 
and  vtelts  to  fire  schoote  from  upstate  New 
York  to  the  backwoods  of  Maine. 
The  effort  appears  to  be  paying  off. 
The  Middlesex  name  te  taking  its  place 
alongside  thel  giants  of  the  fire  truck  busi- 
ness, like  American  LaFrance,  and  Pem- 
broke says  the  company  hopes  to  grow  20 
percent  in  thte  year. 

"Right  now  we've  got  enough  work  to  go 
till  February,"  Noyes.  the  company  general 
manager,  said. 

Which  meahs  that  each  of  the  two-man 

teams  that  construct  the  Middlesex  trucks 

will  be  pumping  out  a  completed  truck  every 

two  months  from  now  until  early  next  year. 

"Last  year  |ve  put  out  20  trucks."  Noyes 

said.  "Thte  yiu-  we  should  put  out  22,  23." 

The  Middlesex  trucks  range  in  price  from 

I  over  $100,000,  and  each  te 

i  order,  with  only  the  cab  and 

from  assembly  plant  stock. 

:e,  Middlesex  Fire  Equipment 

te  true. 

5  years  ago,  Pembroke  and 
other  leaders:  within  the  Middlesex  Fire 
Dept.  wanted  to  buy  an  inexpensive  truck- 
nothing  fancy,  Just  something  sturdy.  Frus- 
trated with  the  high  prices,  low  quality  and 
limited  optionp  offered  by  most  in  the  fire 
truck  industry,  Pembroke  teamed  up  with  a 
few  friends  and  built  their  own  truck.  They 
bought  an  0I4  chasses  and  rebuilt  It,  fitted 
the  truck  with  a  tank  and  pimips,  and  paint- 
ed it  In  Pembroke's  body  shop. 

Though  Pembroke  had  no  idea  at  the 
time,  hte  company  was  being  bom. 

As  the  tale  reached  other  fire  companies, 
more  requests,came  in.  One  truck,  then  an- 
other and  another. 

Now  president  of  the  company.  Pembroke 
began  building  fire  trucks  as  a  business  in 


$50,000  to  w 
custom  built 
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1966.  He  eventually  hired  tite  father,  and  a 
brother  and  hte  wife  began  working  as  the 
company's  secretary.  By  1971,  he  had  hired 
Noyes,  who  had  run  a  feed  store  for  25  years 
and  who  was  also  a  former  fire  chief,  to  run 
the  sales  department. 

And  after  the  truck  business  began  to 
blossom,  the  company  expanded  its  sales  by 
dealing  in  a  wide  variety  of  fire  equipment, 
pumps,  nozzles,  various  kinds  of  extinguteh- 
ers  and  life-saving  equipment. 

Local  firefighters  say  Norman  Bird,  the 
company  equipment  dealer,  te  respected  far 
and  wide  by  firemen  for  hte  expertise  In 
flrefightlng,  life-saving  and  handling  haz- 
ardous materiate. 

The  company  was  bom  by  word  of  mouth, 
and  from  the  beginning  Middlesex's  reputa- 
tion with  firemen  Just  kept  growing. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  220  trucks 
with  the  Middlesex  name  in  service 
ttiroughout  the  Northeast.  There's  even  one 
in  Portugal. 

Last  year  a  Portuguese-American  club 
from  Massachusetts  put  in  its  order  for  a 
"good,  basic  pumper."  said  Noyes.  which 
was  shipped  back  to  the  European  country. 
The  export  was  a  fluke,  officiate  concede, 
but  it  demonstrated  a  very  Imported  thing. 
The  order  had  come  as  a  request.  It  had  not 
been  sought  out.  The  hard  work  the  compa- 
ny had  done  over  the  years — endless  sum- 
mertl-ne  weekends  on  the  road  to  flrefight- 
lng demonstrations,  encouraging  firemen  to 
vteit  the  shop  and  Inspect  their  own  truck 
Willie  it  was  under  construction,  sometimes 
fixing  a  problem  without  sending  a  bill  out 
afterward  even  if  the  warranty  was  up— all 
was  beginning  to  pay  off. 

Noyes  points  proudly  to  the  fact  that  Mid- 
dlesex claims  some  67  percent  of  all  new  fire 
truck  sales  In  Vermont,  a  figure  that  has 
been  about  that  high  for  the  past  three 
years. 

Although  the  company  te  hardly  turning 
its  back  on  Vermonters,  its  most  faithful 
customers,  the  future  will  see  a  concentrat- 
ed effort  to  capture  more  sales  out  of  state. 
One  of  the  newest  employees  te  a  sales- 
man who  lives  and  works  in  Maine.  Noyes 
said  Middlesex  te  also  working  hard  to  sell 
more  trucks  in  Massachusetts,  and  New 
York. 

But  that  hardly  means  the  competition 
has  lessened.  As  Pembroke  explains,  many 
Jobs  come  through  bidding  and  the  game 
seems  to  get  tougher  all  the  time. 

"The  other  day,  I  went  out  to  bid  and 
there  were  17  bids."  he  says. 

But  despite  the  competition,  the  company 
has  grown  in  size  and  reputation. 

Last  year  the  company  tore  down  the  old 
red  house  that  liad  housed  its  crowded  Pio- 
neer Street  offices,  and  In  its  place  a 
modem  $60,000  office  building,  with  confer- 
ence rooms  and  dteplay  room  for  equipment 
sales  was  erected. 

Though  Middlesex  Fire  Equipment  has 
come  a  long  way  from  Tom  Pembroke's 
paint  shop,  the  partners  have  no  intention 
of  becoming  the  next  industry  giant. 

"We  don't  want  to  get  as  big  as  American 
LaPrance  for  example.  After  you  get  to  a 
certain  point,  you  can't  control  It.  You  can't 
give  it  the  personal  touch,  the  service  they 
need."  says  Noyes. 

But  Middlesex  has  made  the  industry 
giants  sit  up  and  take  notice. 

"They  were  our  competition."  when  the 
company  got  started.  Noyes  recalls.  "Now 
we  are  the  competition." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 
H.R.  1952:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on 
military  reservations  and  public  lands 
during  fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984 
(Rept.  No.  97-413). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1593:  A  bill  to  revise  regulation  of  inter- 
national liner  shipping  operating  in  the  D.S. 
foreign  commerce  (Rept.  No.  97-414). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  1660:  A  bill  to  validate  certain  oU  placer 
mining  claims  in  Hot  Springs  County,  Wyo. 
(Rept.  No.  97-415). 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2034:  A  bill  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  known  as  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and 
Dam,  located  on  the  Alabama  River,  as  the 
"Robert  F.  Henry  Lock  and  Dam"  (Rept. 
No.  97-416). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  TranspKjrta- 
tion.  with  an  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

H.R.  3126:  A  bUl  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Ouard  te  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Sky 
Lark  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Res.  387:  A  resolution  to  acclaim  the 
New  World  Festival  of  the  Arts,  to  be  held 
throughout  greater  Miami  and  Dade 
County,  Pla.,  June  4,  1982,  through  June  26, 
1982,  as  a  major  cultural  and  arttetlc  event. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  133:  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
August  14,  1982,  as  "National  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  Day." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment 
and  with  a  preamble: 

S.J.  Res.  162:  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  20,  1982,  ttirough  June  27, 
1982.  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

SJ.  Res.  190;  A  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
•NaUonal  Family  Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1992.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of  certain 
provteions,  and  for  other  purposes  (with  ad- 
ditional and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  97- 
417). 


con- 


and  second  time  by  unanimous 
sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Orass- 
LEY,    Mr.    Dole,    Mr.    Roth,    Mr. 
Chiles,  and  Mr.  Ruomami  : 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  returns  and  return  information  for 
use  in  crimiiuU  Investigations,  and  for  other 
punxwes:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Helms): 
S.  2566.  A  bill  to  reduce  the  duty  on  cer- 
tain texturing  machines;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  BiDEN): 
S.  2567.  A  biU  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  purpose  of  earring  out  the  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  JudiciaiT.    - 

By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  2568.  A  bill  to  provide  for  confirmation 
of  the  repayment  contract  of  the  Dallas 
Creek  Participating  Project  of  the  Upper 
Colorado  Storage  Project:  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNH): 
S.  2569.  A  bill  to  declare  certain  lands  in 
the  Cimiberland  Island  National  Seashore, 
Ga.,  as  wilderness,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By   Mr.   SASSER   (for   himself,   Mr. 
HuDDLESTOH,   Mr.   Prtor.   and   Mr. 

RiEGLE): 

S.  2570.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  special  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  organiza- 
tions of  war  veterans,  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
limit  on  the  tax-exempt  status  of  such  orga- 
nizations shall  apply  only  if  such  organiza- 
tions engage  in  substantial  lobbying  on 
issues  unrelated  to  veterans  affairs,  the 
Armed  Forces,  or  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  2571.  A  bill  to  establteh  an  Internation- 
al Narcotics  Control  Board  in  the  executive 
branch  to  plan  and  coordinate  overseas  drug 
enforcement  In  order  to  provide  a  single 
Federal  entity  with  authority  to  direct  the 
International  drug  enforcement  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  JEP8EN: 

S.  Res.  398.  a  Resolution  entitled  "The 
Clear  Channel  Broadcasting  Resolution";  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BitLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  following  bills  and  Jdint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Orasslet.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Chiles,  and  Mr.  RTn>itAiO: 
S.  2565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  disclosure  of  returns  and  return 
information  for  use  in  criminal  Invest!- 
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gations,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Ntnoi  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 
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By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Biden): 
S.'  2587.  A  bill  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  activities  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for 
other  puri>oses:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

DEPARnmrr  or  jtrsncx  appropriation 

AUlHORIZATIOIf  ACT,  nSCAI.  YEAR  1983 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today,  along  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Commltee  on  Judici- 
ary, Mr.  Biden.  legislation  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  bUl  contains  many  of  the  same 
general  provisions  that  were  included 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  authorization 
request.  As  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  1982  authorization  bill  for  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  S.  951,  passed  the 
Senate  on  March  2.  1982,  and  is  pres- 
ently in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. Although  the  Department  is  au- 
thorized to  carry  out  its  activities  by 
virtue  of  continuing  resolution  until 
October  1,  1982,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  pass  the  legislation  I  introduce 
today  for  the  Department  to  operate 
past  that  date,  unless,  of  course,  a  new 
continuing  resolution  is  approved. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  situa- 
tion which  has  arisen  with  regard  to 
these  authorization  bills  in  recent 
years.  I  feel  compelled  to  raise  a  point 
which  was  also  made  in  the  letter  of 
transmittal  to  the  Vice  President.  The 
Department  of  Justice  has  not  had  a 
new  authorization  since  fiscal  year 
1980.  Granted,  the  Department  has 
been  able  to  carry  out  its  activities 
but  not  with  the  flexibility  which 
should  be  available  to  the  executive 
branch.  The  culprit  is.  in  my  opinion 
the  necessity  to  authorize  the  Depart- 
ment on  an  annual  basis.  Therefore,  I 
am  giving  serious  consideration  to  an 
amendment  to  current  law  which  will 
require  an  authorization  for  a  longer 
period  of  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  trans- 
mittal and  a  copy  of  the  bUl  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2567 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Department  of  Jus- 
tice Appropriation  Authorization  Act,  Fiscal 
Year  1983". 

Sec.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1983.  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Department     of     Justice     (including     any 


bureau,  office,  board,  division,  commission 
or  subdivision  thereof)  the  following  sums: 

(1)  P»r  General  Administration,  includ- 
ing—    I 

(A)  the  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses Authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney OeAeral,  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, or  Ithe  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Admln- 
Istratiod:  $40,220,000  of  which  $797,000  is  to 
remain  available  untU  expended  for  the 
Federal  Justice  Research  program. 

(2)  For  the  United  SUtes  Parole  Comdmls- 
slon,  fog  its  activities  including  the  hire  of 
passeng«r  motor  vehicles:  $6,856,000. 

(3)  F*  General  Legal  Activities,  .Includ- 
ing-     I 

(A)  tht  hire  of  passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(B)  miscellaneous  and  emergency  ex- 
penses authorized  or  approved  by  the  Attor- 
ney Gerieral.  or  the  Deputy  Attorney  Gen- 

the  Associate  Attorney  General,  or 
itant  Attorney  General  for  Admin- 
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eral,  or 
the  Assll 
istratior 
(C)  no 


.  to  exceed  $20,000  for  expenses  of 
collecting  evidence,  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General  and 
account^  for  solely  on  the  certificate  of  the 
Attomejt  General; 

'ance  of  public  moneys  under  sec- 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 


(D) 
tion  36 
529); 

(E)  p 
the  Dls 
and  tral 

(F)  nol 


f6r  necessary  accommodations  in 
ict  of  Columbia  for  conferences 
ling  activities; 
to  exceed  $50,000  which  may  be 


transferred  from  the  "alien  property  fund 
World  War  II",  for  the  general  administra- 
tion expanses  of  alien  property  activities,  in- 
cluding rent  of  private  or  Government- 
owned  sfcace  in  the  District  of  Columbia; 
and         I 

(G)  tht  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
denaturalization  and  deportation  cases  in- 
volving alleged  Nazi  Criminals:  $136,565,000. 

(4)  For  the  Antitrust  Division  for  its  ac- 
tivities: $|i6.466,000. 

(5)  For  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission  for  its  activities,  including— 

(A)  seririces  as  authorized  by  section  3109 
of  title  SjUnited  States  Code; 

(B)  ex^nses  of  packing,  shipping,  and 
storing  personal  effects  of  personnel  as- 
signed aa-oad; 

(C)  reqtal  or  lease,  for  such  periods  as 
may  be  rjecessary.  of  office  space  and  living 
quarters  for  personnel  assigned  abroad; 

(D)  niaintenance.  Improvement,  and 
repair  of  broperties  rented  or  leased  abroad, 
and  fum^hlng  fuel,  water,  and  utilities  for 
such  properties; 

(E)  advices  of  funds  abroad: 

(P)  advtinces  or  reimbursements  to  other 
Government  agencies  for  use  of  their  facili- 
ties and  services  in  carrying  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  Commission; 

(G)  the]  hire  of  motor  vehicles  for  field  use 
only;  andl 

(H)  theiemployment  of  aliens:  $820,000 

(6)  ForjUnited  States  Attorneys  and  Mar- 
shals incliiding— 

'A)  purfhase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 

(B)  lea4e  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limita- 
tion for  tke  current  fiscal  year; 

(C)  supervision  of  United  Stetes  prisoners 
In  non-Federal  institutions; 

(D)  briiglng  to  the  United  Stetes  from 
foreign  Countries  persons  charged  with 
crime;  ani 

(E)  aciiilsition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation^  of  aircraft:  $320,945,000. 


(7)  For  Sui  »port  of  United  Stetes  Prisoners 
in  non-Federal  institutions.  Including— 

(A)  neces»ry  clothing  and  medical  aid, 
payment  of  rewards,  and  reimbursements  to 
Saint  Elizabeths  Hospital  for  the  care  and 
treatment  of  United  Stetes  prisoners,  at  per 
diem  rates  a«  authorized  by  section  2  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain 
expenditure^  from  the  appropriations  of 
Saint  EHzabeths  Hospital,  and  for  other 
purposes",  abproved  August  4,  1947  (U.S.C. 
168a);  I 

(B)  enterliig  Into  contracts  or  cooperative 
agreements  |for  only  the  reasonable  and 
actual  cost  to  assist  the  government  of  any 
Stete,  terridory,  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  for  the  necessary  physical  renova- 
tion, and  thd  acquisition  of  equipment,  sup- 
plies, or  materials  required  to  Improve  con- 
ditions of  confinement  and  services  of  any 
facility  which  confines  Federal  detainees,  in 
accordance  with  regulations  to  be  issued  by 
the  Attorney  General:  $30,704,000.  Provid- 
ed, that  not  to  exceed  $2,800,000  shall  be 
available  for  the  purpose  of  renovating  and 
equipping  stete  and  local  Jail  facilities  that 
confine  Federal  prisoners. 

(8)  For  Fets  and  Expenses  of  Witnesses, 
including  expenses,  mileage,  compensation, 
and  per  diem  of  witnesses  In  lieu  of  subsist- 
ence, as  authorized  by  law.  including  ad- 
ibllc  moneys:  $35,400,000.  No 
to  be  appropriated  by  this 
1  to  pay  any  witness  more 
tndance  fee  for  any  one  calen- 


vances  of  p 
sums  autho: 
Act  shall  be 
than  one  at 
dar  day 

(9)  For  th 
for  its  activi 


Community  Relations  Service 
ies.  including  the  hire  of  pas- 
senger motor  vehicles:  $5,926,000. 

(10)  For  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion for  Its  activities,  including— 

(A)  expenses  necessary  for  the  detection 
and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  State^ 

(B)  protection  of  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  Stetes  and  the  person  of 
the  Attorney  General; 

(C)  acquisition,  collection,  classification 
and  preservation  of  identification  and  other 
records  and  their  exchange  with,  and  for 
the  official  u$e  of,  the  diUy  authorized  offi- 
cials of  the  Flederal  Government,  of  Stetes, 
cities,  and  other  institutions,  such  exchange 
to  be  subject  to  cancellation  if  dissemina- 
tion is  made  outside  the  receiving  depart- 
ments or  related  agencies; 

(D)  such  other  investigations  regarding  of- 
ficial matters  under  the  control  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  an<i  the  Department  of 
State  as  may  be  directed  by  the  Attorney 
General; 

(E)  purchase  of  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  igeneral  purchase  price  limlte- 
tlon  for  the  (jurrent  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(F)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  a|reraf  t; 

(G)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition; 
(H)  payment  of  rewards; 

(I)  not  to  exceed  $70,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  to  be  accounted 
for  solely  on  tjhe  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General;  i 

(J)  paymen^  of  travel  and  related  ex- 
penses for  Irimedlate  family  members  of 
employees.  Including  costs  of  expenses  In- 
curred for  spAdallzed  training  and  orienta- 
tion In  connection  with  a  transfer  to  Puerto 
Rico,  other  territories  and  possessions  of 
the  United  Stetes,  and  assignment  in  a  legal 
attache  post  outside  the  territory  of  the 
United  Stetes; 
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(K)  classification  of  arson  as  a  Part  I 
crime  In  Ite  Uniform  Crime  Reports; 
$799,331,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$3,000,000  for  automated  date  processing 
and  telecommunications  and  $600,000  for 
undercover  operations  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  September  30,  1984.  None  of  the 
sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by  this 
Act  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
shall  be  used  to  pay  the  compensation  of 
any  employee  In  the  competitive  service. 

(11)  For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  for  expenses  necessary  for  the 
administration  and  enforcement  of  the  laws 
relating  to  immigration,  naturalization,  and 
alien  registration,  including— 

(A)  advance  of  cash  to  aliens  for  meals 
and  lodging  while  en  route; 

(B)  payment  of  allowances  to  aliens,  while 
held  in  custody  under  the  immigration  laws, 
for  work  performed; 

(C)  payment  of  expenses  and  allowances 
incurred  In  tracking  lost  persons  as  required 
by  public  exigencies  In  aid  of  Stete  or  local 
law  enforcement  agencies; 

(D)  payment  of  rewards; 

(E)  not  to  exceed  $50,000  to  meet  unfore- 
seen emergencies  of  a  confidential  charac- 
ter, to  be  expended  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  accounted  for 
solely  on  the  certificate  of  the  Attorney 
General; 

(F)  purchase  for  police-type  use  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  llmite- 
tlon  for  the  current  fiscal  year  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(G)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
o|}eration  of  aircraft; 

(H)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(I)  operation,  maintenance,  remodeling 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  the  purchase  of 
equipment  incident  thereto; 

(J)  refunds  of  maintenance  bills,  immi- 
gration fines  and  other  Items  properly  re- 
turnable except  deposits  of  aliens  who 
become  public  charges  and  deposits  to 
secure  payment  of  fines  and  passage  money; 
(K)  payment  of  interpreters  and  transla- 
tors who  are  not  citizens  of  the  United 
Stetes  and  distribution  of  citizenship  text- 
books to  aliens  without  cost  to  such  aliens; 
(L)  acquisition  of  land  as  sites  for  enforce- 
ment fences,  and  construction  incident  to 
such  fences; 

(M)  research  related  to  immigration  en- 
forcement which  shall  remain  available 
until  expended; 

(N)  payment  of  expenses  related  to  the 
purchase  of  privately  owned  animals  for  of- 
ficial business,  and  expenses  related  to  the 
maintenance  of  animals  so  used  (whether 
donated,  leased,  hired,  or  purchased); 

(O)  payment  of  expenses  necessary  under 
Section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  for  the 
processing,  care,  maintenance,  security, 
transportation  and  reception  and  placement 
in  the  United  States  of  Cuban  and  Haitian 
entrants; 

$524,599,000  of  which  not  to  exceed  $100,000 
may  be  used  for  the  emergency  replacement 
of  aircraft  upon  the  certificate  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  of  which  $1,821,000  shall 
remain  available  for  construction  until  ex- 
pended. 

(12)  For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration for  Its  activities.  Including— 

(A)  hire  and  acquisition  of  law  enforce- 
ment and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  limlte- 
tion  for  the  current  fiscal  yean 

(B)  pajrment  in  advance  for  special  tests 
and  studies  by  contract: 


(C)  payment  In  advance  for  expenses  aris- 
ing out  of  contractual  and  reimbursable 
agreements  with  Stete  and  local  law  en- 
forcement and  regulatory  agencies  while  en- 
gaged in  cooperative  enforcement  and  regu- 
latory activities  In  accordance  with  section 
503a(2)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  873(a)(2)); 

(D)  payment  of  expenses  not  to  exceed 
$70,000  to  meet  unforeseen  emergencies  of  a 
confidential  character  to  be  expended  under 
the  direction  of  the  Attorney  General,  and 
to  be  accounted  for  solely  on  the  certificate 
of  the  Attorney  General; 

(E)  payment  of  rewards; 

(F)  payment  of  publication  of  technical 
and  informational  material  In  professional 
and  trade  Journals  and  purchase  of  chemi- 
cals, apparatus,  and  scientific  equipment; 

(G)  payment  for  necessary  accommoda- 
tions In  the  District  of  Columbia  for  confer- 
ences and  training  activities; 

(H)  acquisition,  lease,  maintenance,  and 
operation  of  aircraft; 

(I)  research  related  to  enforcement  and 
drug  control  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended; 

(J)  contracting  with  individuals  for  per- 
sonal services  abroad,  and  such  Individuals 
shall  not  be  regarded  as  employees  of  the 
United  Stetes  Government  for  the  purpose 
of  any  law  administered  by  the  Office  or 
Personnel  Management; 

(K)  payment  for  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  attendance  at  firearms  matches; 

(L)  payment  for  tort  claims  against  the 
United  Stetes  when  such  claims  arise  in  for- 
eign countries  in  connection  with  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  operations 
abroad; 

(M)  not  to  exceed  $1,700,000  for  purchase 
of  evidence  and  payments  for  information 
(PE/PI)  shall  remain  available  until  Sep- 
tember 30,  1984; 

$246,945,000  of  which  not  to  exceed 
$1,200,000  for  research  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended.  For  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tion 709(b)  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  904)(b)).  such  sums  shaU  be 
deemed  to  be  authorized  by  section  709(a)  of 
such  Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1983. 

(13)  For  the  Federal  Prison  System  for  Its 
activities.  Including— 

(A)  for  the  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  Federal  penal  and  correc- 
tional Institutions,  including  supervision 
and  support  of  United  States  prisoners  in 
non-Federal  Institutions,  and  not  to  exceed 
$100,000  for  inmate  legal  services  within  the 
system; 

(B)  purchase  and  hire  of  law  enforcement 
and  passenger  motor  vehicles  without 
regard  to  the  general  purchase  price  llmlte- 
tion  for  current  fiscal  year; 

(C)  compilation  of  stetistlcs  relating  to 
prisoners  In  Federal  penal  and  correctional 
institutions; 

(D)  assistance  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  improve  their  correctional  systems; 

(E)  purchase  of  firearms  and  ammunition 
and  medals  and  other  awards; 

(F)  payment  of  rewards; 

(G)  purchase  and  exchange  of  farm  pr(xl- 
ucte  and  livestock; 

(H)  construction  of  buildings  at  prison 
camps  and  acquisition  of  land  as  authorized 
by  section  4010  of  Title  18  of  the  United 
Stetes  Code; 

(I)  transfer  to  the  Health  Services  Admin- 
istration of  such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary. In  the  discretion  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, for  the  direct  expenditures  by  that  Ad- 
ministration for  medical  relief  for  inmates 


of  Federal  penal  and  correctional  institu- 
tions; 

(J)  for  Federal  Prison  Industries,  Incorpo- 
rated, to  make  such  expenditures,  within 
the  limits  of  funds  and  borrowing  authority, 
and  In  accord  with  the  law.  and  to  make 
such  contracts  and  commitments  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  llmltetloiu  •■  provided 
by  section  104  of  the  Government  Corpora- 
tion Control  Act.  as  may  be  necessary  In  car- 
rying out  the  program  set  forth  In  the 
budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  for  such 
corporation.  Including  purchase  and  hire  of 
passenger  motor  vehicles; 

(K)  for  planning,  acquisition  of  sites  and 
construction  of  new  facilities,  and  construct- 
ing, remodeling,  and  equipping  necessary 
buildings  and  facilities  at  existing  penal  and 
correctional  institutions.  Including  all  neces- 
sary expenses  incident  thereto,  by  contract 
or  force  account,  to  remain  available  until 
expended,  and  the  labor  of  United  Stetes 
prisoners  may  be  used  for  work  performed 
with  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
ttiis  clause;  and 

(L)  payment  of  expenses  necessary  under 
Section  501(c)  of  the  Refugee  Education  As- 
sistance Act  of  1980  (P.L.  96-422)  for  the 
processing,  care,  maintenance,  security, 
transportation  and  reception  and  placement 
in  the  United  Stetes  of  Chiban  and  Haitian 
entrante; 

(M)  for  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 4351  through  4353  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Stetes  Code,  relating  to  a  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  to  remain  available 
until  expended:  $394,254,000. 

Sec.  3.  Sums  authorized  to  lie  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  f  or— 

(a)  the  travel  expenses  of  members  of  the 
family  accompanying,  preceding,  or  follow- 
ing an  officer  or  employee  If,  while  he  is  en 
route  to  or  from  a  post  of  assignment,  he  is 
ordered  temporarily  for  orientetion  and 
training  or  is  given  other  temporary  duty: 

(b)  benefits  authorized  under  section  901 
(5),  (6)(A),  (8),  and  (9)  and  section  904  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  (22  U.S.C.  4081 
(5),  (6)(A),  (8),  and  (9)  and  22  U.S.C.  4084), 
and  under  the  regulations  issue  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stete. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  wlilch  are  available  for  ex- 
penses of  attendance  at  meetings  shall  be 
expended  for  such  purposes  In  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Attorney 
General. 

(b)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  the  purchase  of  in- 
surance for  motor  vehicles  and  aircraft  op- 
erated In  official  Government  business  in 
foreign  countries. 

(c)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  for  salaries  and  expenses  shall  be 
available  for  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5  of  the  United  Stetes 
Code. 

(d)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  to  the  Department  of  Justice  may 
be  used,  in  an  amount  not  to  exceed  $35,000 
for  official  reception  and  representetion  ex- 
penses In  accordance  with  distributions,  pro- 
cedures, and  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General. 

(e)  Sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  per  diem  allowance 
for  an  employee  who  serves  In  a  law  en- 
forcement capacity  and/or  members  of  his 
Immediate  family  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
maximum  authorized  under  the  provisions 
of  section  5702(a)  of  title  5,  United  Stetes 
Code  when  necessarily  occupying  temporary 
living  accommodations  at  or  away  from  the 
employee's  designated  post  of  duty  because 
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of  a  threat  to  life  or  property  or  because  le- 
KlUmate  Investigative  Interests  may  be  com- 
promised. 

(f)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1983,  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
Increases  In  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  employiee  authorized  by  law,  and  for 
other  nondlscretlonary  costs. 

Sk.  S.  Notwithstanding  the  second  para- 
graph relating  to  salaries  and  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the 
Department  of  Justice  Appropriation  Act. 
1973  (M  Stat.  1115),  sums  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  by  this  Act  for  such  salaries 
andCTpenses  may  be  used  for  the  purposes 
described  In  such  paragraph  until,  but  not 
later  than  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30. 1M3. 

Sac.  «.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercover 
InvestlgaUve  operation  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  which  U  necessary 
for  the  detection  and  prosecution  of  crimes 
against  the  United  States  or  for  the  collec- 
tion of  foreign  intelligence  or  counterintelli- 
gence— 

(1)  sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  purchase  real  property, 
buildings,  or  other  facilities  and  for  leasing 
space  within  the  United  SUtes.  or  other  fa- 
cilities and  for  leasing  space  within  the 
United  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
the  territories  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes  without  regard  to  section  3679(a)  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  UAC.  6e6<a)).  sec- 
Uon  37S3(a)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41 
U.S.C.  11(a)).  section  305  of  the  Act  of  June 
30,  1949  («3  SUt.  39fl;  41  U.8.C.  365),  the 
third  undesignated  paragraph  under  the 
heading  "Miscellaneous"  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1877  (19  SUt.  370:  40  U.S.C.  34) 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.8.C.  529),  section  3741  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (41  V£.C.  22),  and  subsections  (a) 
and  (c)  of  secUon  304  of  the  Federal  Proper- 
ty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
(63  SUt  395: 41  UAC.  264(a)  and  (O); 

(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  esUblish  or  to  acquire 
porprietary  corporations  or  business  enUtles 
as  part  of  an  undercover  operation,  and  to 
operate  such  corporations  or  biisiness  entl- 
Ues  on  a  commercial  basis,  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  304  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Corporation  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C 
869); 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  by  this 
Act,  and  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover 
operaUon,  may  be  deposited  in  banks  or 
other  financial  InsUtutlons  without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  648  of  UUe  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code,  and  secUon  3639  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  521);  and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  iitcurred  In  such  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the. Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484  and  487):  only  upon  the  written 
certlflcaUon  of  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  if  designated  by 
the  Director,  an  Executive  Assistant  Direc- 
tor with  prompt  notlflcaUon  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  or  his  designee  thereafter,  that 
any  action  authorized  by  paragraph  (1),  (2) 
(3),  or  (4)  of  this  subsection  is  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  'undercover  operation. 
Such  certification  shall  continue  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  undercover  operation  without 
regard  to  the  fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover  InvestlgaUve   operaUon   with   re- 
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spect  d>  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried!  out  under  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subsection  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operation,  such  pro- 
ceeds f  r  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Trtasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as  miscel- 
laneous receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporaUon  or  business  entity  es- 
Ublished  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
sectioni(a)  with  a  net  value  of  over  $150,000 
is  to  bp  liquidated,  sold,  or  otherwise  dis- 
posed ^f.  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvesUga- 
tlon.  a4  much  in  advance  as  the  Director  or 
his  designee  determines  Is  practicable,  shall 
report  the  circumstances  to  the  Attorney 
QenersI  and  the  ComptroUer  General.  The 
proceeds  of  the  llquldaUon,  sale,  or  other 
dlsix>st|on,  after  obligations  are  met,  shall 
be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
SUtes  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)(lX  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion shall  conduct  detailed  financial  audits 
of  eacli  closed  undercover  operation  and 
report  (|he  results  of  each  audit  in  writing  to 
the  At^mey  General. 

(2)  F^r  the  purposes  of  paragraph  (1). 
"undercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestlgaflon.  other  than  a  foreign  counterin- 
telligenre  undercover  operation— 

(A)  la  which  the  gross  receipts  exceed 
tlS.OOOknd 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  section  3617 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  UAC.  484  and 
487)  or  secUon  304(s)  of  the  Government 
CorporaUon  Control  Act  (31  U.S.C.  869(a)). 

Szc.  1  The  Director,  FBI,  may  establish 
and  colfect  fees  for  the  processing  of  noncri- 
minal employment  and  licensing  fingerprint 
cards.  Such  fee  is  to  represent  the  cost  of 
fumish^g  the  service.  The  funds  collected 
shall  b^  credited  to  this  appropriation  with- 
out regard  to  other  existing  sUtutory  11ml- 
Utions,  |e.g.,  title  31,  U.S.C.,  sections  483(a) 
and  484«  and  may  be  used  to  pay  for  salaries 
ahd  other  expenses  Incurred  in  operating 
the  FB|  Identification  Division,  and  such 
funds  i4ay  be  carried  over  from  fiscal  year 
to  fiscal  year  for  such  purposes.  There  will 
be  no  ffee  assessed  in  connecUon  with  the 
processltig  of  requests  for  criminal  history 
records  by  criminal  Justice  agencies  from 
criminaljustlce  purposes  or  for  employment 
In  crlmi^  Justice  agencies.  "Olmlnal  Jus- 
tice ageficy  •  U  defined  in  tiUe  28,  Code  of 
Federal  RegiilaUons,  sections  20.3(c)  and 
(d). 

Sac.  at  SecUon  709(a)  of  the  ControUed 
Substanfces  Act  (21  U.S.C.  904)  is  amended- 

(1)  byhtrilUng  out  "and"  after  "1981".  and 

(2)  by!  inserting  after  "1982",  the  foUow- 
Ing:  "add  (246,945,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1983.". 

Szc.  9j  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
sections:  3617  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484  and  487),  the  Drug  Enforcement 
AdmlnlalraUon  is  authorized  to— 

(a)  set  aside  25  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount  of  money  realized  from  the  forfeit- 
ure of  assets  seized  by  it  under  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Comprehensive  Druge  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21 
U.S.C.  8*1  et  seq.)  to  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion and  expenditure  only  for  the  purpose 
of  payli|t  awards  of  compensation  with  re- 
spect to  such  forfeitures; 

(b)  the  amounts  credited  under  this  sec- 
Uon shatl  be  made  available  for  obligations 
until  September  30, 1984; 

(c)  pat,  totally  within  its  dlscreUon,  such 
awards  i  o  any  entity  not  an  agency  or  In- 
strumen»llty  of  the  United  SUtes,  or  to 
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any  person  not  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  SUte  or  local 
government,  that  provides  Information  or 
assistance  which  leads  to  a  forfeiture  re- 
ferred to  InisubsecUon  (a); 

(d)  such  I  awards  can  be  made  in  any 
amount  upi  to  25  per  centum  of  the  net 
amount  reglized  from  the  forfeiture,  or 
$50,000,  wtiichever  is  lesser,  in  any  case, 
except  that  no  award  shall  be  made  based 
on  the  valut  of  the  contraband; 

(e)  the  remaining  75  per  centum  of  the 
net  amount  of  money  realized  from  the  for- 
feitures referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  shall  be 
paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury;  R-ovided.  that  the  authority  fur- 
nished by  this  secUon  shall  remain  available 
untU  Septe^iber  30.  1984.  at  which  time  any 
amount  of  tpe  unobligated  balances  remain- 
ing in  this  liDCount,  accumulated  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  shall  be  paid  to  the  miscel- 
laneous receipts  of  the  Treasury;  and  pro- 
vided further,  that  the  Drug  E^nfoicement 
Administration  shall  conduct  detailed  finan- 
cial audits,  semiannually,  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  funcB  from  this  account  and— 

(1)  report  the  results  of  each  audit,  in 
writing,  to  the  Attorney  General,  and 

(2)  report  aiuiually  to  Congress  concern- 
ing these  audits. 

Sic.  10.  (aj  That  section  569(b)  of  title  28, 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(bKl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph 
(2),  the  Unjted  SUtes  marshals  shaU  exe- 
cute all  lawful  writs,  process  and  orders 
issued  under^authority  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  commafid  all  necessary  assistance  to 
execute  their  duties. 

"(2)  Servipe  of  complaints,  summonses, 
and  subpoenas  shall  not  be  performed  by 
the  United  SUtes  marahal  on  behalf  of  any 
party  other  than  the  United  SUtes  unless 
performed  pursuant  to— 
.  "(A)  secUfii  1915  of  this  UUe  or  any  other 
express  sUtatory  provision,  or 

"(B)  an  o^r  issued  by  the  court  sUtlng 
that  it  has  donduded  that  service  of  a  com- 
plaint, summons,  or  a  subpoena  should  be 
made  by  thei  United  SUtes  marshal  in  order 
to  properly  effect  service: 

(b)  That  section  1921  of  title  28.  United 
SUtes  Code.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"(aKl)  Except  as  otherwise  provided,  the 
United  SUtte  marshals  or  deputies  shall 
collect,  and  la  court  may  tax  as  costs,  the 
fees  for  the  following: 

"(A)  Serviiig  a  writ  of  possession,  parU- 
tion,  execution,  attachment  In  rem.  or  libel 
in  admiralty,  warrant,  attachment,  sum- 
mons, capias,  or  any  other  writ,  order,  or 
process  in  any  case  or  proceeding. 

"(B)  Serving  a  subpoena  or  summons  for  a 
witness  or  anralaer. 

"(C)  Foni^^Jng  any  writ,  order,  or  proc- 
ess to  anothar  Judicial  district  for  service. 

"(D)  The  {preparation  of  any  noUce  of 
sale,  proclamation  in  admiralty,  or  other 
public  notice  or  bill  of  sale. 

"(E)  The  keeping  of  attached  property 
(including  b^ats.  vessels,  or  other  property 
attached  or  libeled),  actual  expenses  in- 
curred, suchi  as  storage,  moving,  boat  hire, 
or  other  spe^  tranaporUtion.  watchmen's 
or  keepers'  lees,  insurance,  and  an  hourly 
rate  for  each  deputy  marshal  required  for 
special  services,  such  as  guarding,  inventory- 
ing, and  moving. 

"(F)  Copied  of  writs  or  other  papers  fur- 
nished at  the  request  of  any  party. 

"(G)  Necetsary  travel  in  serving  or  en- 
deavoring to  serve  any  process,  write,  or 
order,  except  in  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia, 
with  mileage  |to  be  computed'from  the  place 
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where  service  is  returnable  to  the  place 
soTloe  or  endeavor. 

"(2)  The  marshals  shall  collect,  in  ad- 
vance, a  deposit  to  cover  the  initial  expenses 
for  special  services  required  under  subpara- 
graph (E),  and  periodically  thereafter  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  such 
expenses  until  the  lltigaUon  is  concluded. 
This  paragraph  applies  to  all  private  liti- 
ganU,  including  seamen  proceeding  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  1916  of  this  UUe. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (O),  If 
two  or  more  services  or  endeavors,  or  If  an 
endeavor  and  a  service,  are  made  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  in  the  same  case  on  the 
same  trip,  mileage  shall  be  computed  to  the 
place  of  service  or  endeavor  which  is  most 
remote  from  the  place  where  service  is  re- 
turnable, adding  any  additional  mileage 
traveled  in  serving  or  endeavoring  to  serve 
in  behalf  of  that  party.  If  two  or  more  writs 
of  any  kind,  required  to  be  served  in  behalf 
of  the  same  party  on  the  same  person  in  the 
same  case  or  proceeding,  may  be  served  at 
the  same  time,  mileage  on  only  one  such 
writ  shall  be  collected. 

"(b)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulaUons  for  the  fees  to 
be  coUected  and  taxed  under  subsection  (a). 
"(cKl)  For  seizing  or  levying  on  property 
(Including  seizures  in  admiralty),  disposing 
of  such  property  by  sale,  setoff,  or  other- 
wise and  receiving  any  paying  over  money, 
the  United  SUtes  marshals  or  deputies  shall 
collect  commissions  of  3  per  centum  of  the 
first  $1,000  collected  and  IV^  per  centum  on 
the  excess  of  any  sum  over  $1,000,  except 
that  the  amount  of  the  commission  shall  be 
within  the  range  set  by  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. If  the  property  is  not  disposed  of  by  mar- 
shal's sale,  the  commission  shall  be  in  such 
amount,  within  the  range  set  by  the  Attor- 
ney General,  as  may  be  allowed  by  the 
court.  In  any  case  in  which  the  vessel  or 
other  property  is  sold  by  a  public  auction- 
eer, or  by  some  party  other  than  the  mar- 
shal or  his  deputy,  the  commission  author- 
ized under  this  subsection  shall  be  reduced 
by  the  amount  paid  to  such  auctioneer  or 
other  party.  This  subsection  applies  to  Judi- 
cially ordered  sales  and  execution  sales, 
without  regard  to  whether  the  Judicial 
order  of  sale  constitutes  a  seizure  or  levy 
within  the  meaning  of  State  law. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  prescribe 
from  time  to  time  regulations  which  esUb- 
lish a  minimum  and  maximnm  amount  for 
the  onnmissions  collected  under  paragrv>h 
(1). 

"(d)  The  United  SUtes  marahals  may  re- 
quire a  deposit  to  cover  any  of  the  fees  and 
expenses  prescribed  under  this  section.". 

(c)  Without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
secUon  3017  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484  and  487).  the  U.S.  Marshals  Serv- 
ice is  authorized  to  credit  amounU  from 
fees  collected  for  the  service  of  civil  process, 
including  complaints,  summonses,  subpoe- 
nas, and  similar  process  performed  by  the 
marshals  to  lU  current  appropriaUon  ac- 
count for  the  punMjse.  only,  of  carrying  out 
those  activities. 

(d)  The  amendmenU  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  enactment. 

Szc.  11.  (a)  The  Act  of  Mareh  3,  1931  (8 
U.S.C.  13S3a  and  8  U.S.C.  1353b)  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(b)  The  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
Is  amended  by  adding  after  secUon  283  the 
following  new  secUon: 

"283a.  Extra  comperuation  for  overtime 
tervice*,  reimburtement  by  veueU  and  other 
conveyance*  for  extra  compentation  paid  to 
employees  for  inspectional  duties. 


(a)  The  extra  compensaUon  for  overtime 
services  of  Immigration  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  the  ImmigraUon  and  Naturalization 
Service  for  performing  duties  In  ooimectlon 
with  the  examination  and  landing  of  passen- 
gers and  crews  of  steamships,  trains,  air- 
planes or  other  vehicles  arriving  in  the 
United  States  from  a  foreign  port  by  water, 
land,  or  air  shall  be  made  under  the  provi- 
sions of  5  U.S.C.  5542.  5  U.S.C.  5545  and 
UJ3.C.  5646  and  section  7  of  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  as  appli- 
cable except  that 

(1)  overtime  work  shall  be  compensated  by 
premium  pay  In  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements and  conditions  of  section  5542  of 
title  5,  but  the  rate  of  such  premium  pay 
shall  be  at  the  rate  of  one  and  one-half 
times  the  employee's  hourly  rate  of  basic 
pay,  rather  than  at  the  rates  established 
under  paragraphs  (l)-(3)  of  secUon  5542(a); 
and 

(2)  secUon  5547  of  UUe  5  shall  not  apply 
to  premium  pay  under  sections  5542, 
5546(a)-(b),  and  5546  of  UUe  5,  but  premium 
pay  may  not  be  paid  if  payment  would  cause 
the  employee's  aggregate  pay  during  any 
fiscal  year  to  exceed  the  maximum  rate  of 
pay  for  GS-IS  under  section  5332  of  tiUe  5. 

(b)  The  extra  compensaUon  for  vertime 
services  of  ImmigraUon  officers  and  employ- 
ees of  INS  described  in  subsecUon  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  be  paid  by  the  master,  owner, 
agent,  or  consignee  of  such  vessel  or  convey- 
ance. The  extra  compensaUon  shall  be  paid 
If  the  employee  has  been  oi-dered  to  report 
for  duty  and  has  reported,  whether  the 
actual  Inspection  or  examination  takes 
place,  provided  that  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to  the  inspection  at  designated  ports 
of  entry  of  passengers  arriving  by  intema- 
UoiuU  ferries,  bridges,  or  tuimels,  or  by  air- 
craft, railroad  trains,  or  vessels  on  the  Great 
Lakes  and  coimectiiig  waterways,  when  op- 
erating on  regular  schedules." 

Sec.  12.  (a)  8  U.S.C.  1353c  (The  Act  of 
March  4,  1921  (41  SUt.  1424).  as  amended), 
is  redesignated  as  8  U.S.C.  1353b. 

(bXl)  The  Act  of  August  22,  1940,  as 
amended  (8  U.S.C.  1353d),  is  amended  by 
striking  the  words  "the  Act  of  March  2, 
1931"  and  Inserting  Instead  the  words  "sec- 
tion 283a  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act." 

(2)  8  U.S.C.  1353d  is  redesignated  as  8 
U.S.C.  1353c. 

(c>  5  U.S.C.  6549  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  subsection  (2),  and 

(2)  redesignating  subsections  (3)  through 
(5)  as  (3)  through  (4).  respectively. 

Sec.  13.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  undercov- 
er InvestlgaUve  operaUon  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  which  Is  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  its  functions— 

(1)  sums  authorized  to  be  i4>propriated  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  AdmlnistraUon  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  purchase  real  prop- 
erty, buildings,  or  other  fadliUes  and  for 
leasing  q;>ace  within  the  United  SUtes,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  territories  and 
poaseasions  of  the  United  SUtes  without 
regard  to  section  3679(a)  of  the  Revised 
SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  665(a)),  section  37S2(a) 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  11(a)). 
section  305  of  the  Act  of  June  SO.  1949  (63 
SUt.  396;  41  U.S.C.  255),  the  third  undesig- 
nated paragraph  imder  the  heading  "Miscel- 
laneous" of  the  Act  of  InUrch  3,  1877  (19 
SUt.  370;  40  U.S.C.  34)  secUon  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  539),  section 
3741  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (41  U.S.C.  22), 
and  subaecUons  (a)  and  (c)  of  section  304  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (63  SUt.  395;  41  UJ3.C. 
254  (a)  and  (O). 


(2)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  AdmlnistraUon  by 
this  Act  may  be  used  to  establish  or  to  ac- 
quire proprietary  corporations  or  business 
entities  as  part  of  an  imdercover  operaUon 
and  to  operate  such  corporaUons  or  businesa 
entitles  on  a  commercial  basis,  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  secUon  304  of 
the  Govenmient  Corporation  Control  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  869). 

(3)  sums  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  AdmlnistraUon  by 
this  Act.  and  the  proceeds  from  such  under- 
cover operation,  may  be  deposited  in  banks 
or  other  financial  instituUons  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  secUon  648  of 
tiUe  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Ode,  and  sec- 
tion 3639  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C. 
521),  and 

(4)  the  proceeds  from  such  undercover  op- 
eration may  be  used  to  offset  necessary  and 
reasonable  expenses  Incurred  in  such  oper- 
ation without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3617  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  484  and  487);  only  upon  the  written 
certification  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Drug  Enforcement  AdmlnistraUon  (or  by  a 
t>er8on  designated  to  act  for  the  Administra- 
tor in  his  absence)  with  prompt  notlflcaUon 
of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  designee 
hereafter  that  any  action  authorized  by 
paragraph  (1),  (2),  (3),  or  (4),  of  this  subsec- 
tion is  necessary  for  the  conduct  of  such  un- 
dercover operation.  Such  certification  shall 
continue  for  the  duration  of  the  undercover 
operation  without  regard  to  the  fiscal  years. 

(b)  As  soon  as  the  proceeds  from  an  un- 
dercover Investigative  operaUon  with  re- 
spect to  which  an  action  is  authorized  and 
carried  out  under  paragri4>hs  (3)  and  (4)  of 
subsectdlon  (a)  are  no  longer  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  such  operaUon,  such  pro- 
ceeds or  the  balance  of  such  proceeds  re- 
maining at  the  time  shall  be  deposited  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(c)  If  a  corporation  or  business  entity  es- 
Ubllshed  or  acquired  as  part  of  an  under- 
cover operation  under  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (a)  with  a  net  value  over  $150,000  is 
to  be  liquidated,  sold  or  otherwise  disposed 
of,  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment AdmlnistraUon.  as  much  in  advance  as 
the  Administrator  or  his  designee  deter- 
mines is  practicable,  shall  report  the  cir- 
cumstances to  the  Attorney  General,  and 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  proceeds  of 
the  liquidation,  sale,  or  other  disposlUon. 
after  obligations  are  met,  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  recelpte. 

(dKl)  the  Administrator  of  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  shall  conduct  de- 
tailed financial  audits  of  each  closed  under- 
cover operation  and  report  the  results  of 
each  audit  in  writing  to  the  Attorney  CSen- 
eral. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  paragn4>h  (1), 
"imdercover  operation"  means  any  under- 
cover operation  of  the  Drug  EMorcement 
AdmlnistraUon- 

(A)  in  which  the  gross  receipU  exceeds 
$150,000.  and 

(B)  which  is  exempted  from  secUon  3617 
of  the  revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  484  and 
487)  or  secUon  304(a)  of  the  Government 
CorporaUon  Control  Act  (31  UAC.  869(a)). 

Szc.  14.  (a)  The  Attorney  General  shall 
perform  periodic  evaluations  of  the  overall 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  programs  and  any  support- 
ing activities  funded  by  approprlaUcms  au- 
thorized by  this  Act  and  annual  specific  pro- 
gram evaluations  of  selected  subordinate  or- 
ganizations' programs,  as  determined  by  the 
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priorities  set  either  by  the  Congress  or  the 
Attorney  General: 

(b)  Subordinate  Department  of  Justice  or- 
ganlzaUons  and  their  officials  shall  provide 
aU  the  necessary  assistance  and  cooperation 
In  the  conduct  of  evaluations,  including  full 
access  to  all  information,  documentation, 
and  cognizant  personnel,  as  required. 

Sec.  15.  (a)  Chapter  15  of  title  11  United 
Stat*s  Code  (92  Stat.  2651  et  seq.)  and 
Chapter  3S  of  title  28  United  SUtes  Code 
(92  SUt.  2662  et  seq.)  are  repealed. 

(b)  SecUon  408  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act' 
to  establish  a  uniform  Act  on  the  Subject  of 
Bankruptcy",  approved  November  6,  1978 
(92  Stat.  2686).  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  330  of  title  11  United  SUtes 
Code  (92  Stat.  2664)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  to  the  United  SUtes  Trustees." 

Sec.  16.  Section  1301  of  the  Justice 
System  Improvement  Act  of  1979,  (P.L.  96- 
167)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  title  to  all  expendable  and  non-ex- 
pendable personal  property  purchased  with 
funds  made  available  under  this  title  shall 
vest  in  the  criminal  Justice  agency  or  non- 
profit organization  that  purchased  the 
property  If  it  certifies  to  the  appropriate 
SUte  Criminal  Justibe  Council,  or  ite  succes- 
sor agency,  that  it  will  use  the  property  for 
criminal  Justice  purposes.  If  such  certifica- 
tion is  not  made,  title  to  the  property  shall 
vest  in  the  SUte  Criminal  Justice  Council, 
or  its  succesor  agency,  which  shall  seelt  to 
have  it  used  for  criminal  Justice  purposes 
elsewhere  in  the  SUte  prior  to  using  it  or 
disposing  of  it  in  any  other  manner. 

Sic.  17.  Section  261(a)  of  the  JuvenUe  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention"Act  of  1974 
(P.L.  93-415,  as  amended  by  P.L.  94-503,  P.L. 
96-116,  and  P.L.  96-509)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and"  after  "September  30.  1981," 
Inserting  a  period  after  "1982".  and  striking 
"September  1983  and  September  1984". 

Sec.  18.  (a)  With  respect  to  any  investiga- 
tive operation  of  the  Federal  Buraau  of  In- 
vestigation which  is  necessary  for  the  detec- 
tion and  prosecution  of  crimes  against  the 
United  SUtes  or  for  the  coUection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  or  counterinteUigence,  the 
Director  of  the  FBI  or  his  designee  may, 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  United  SUtes 
Attorney  or  his  designee  in  criminal  investi- 
gations or  the  Office  of  Intelligence  Policy 
and  Review  in  Intelligence  investigations 
upon  a  determination  that  a  person  may 
possess  or  have  care,  custody  or  control  of 
any  books,  papers,  documents,  or  other  ob- 
jects, hereinafter,  referred  to  as  materials 
relevant  to  an  investigation,  issue  in  writing 
and  cause  to  be  served  upon  such  person,  a 
subpoena  requiring  such  person  to  produce 
the  materials.  The  subpoena  shall— 

(1)  describe  the  materials  to  be  produced 
with  sufficient  clarity  to  enable  the  materi- 
als to  be  reasonably  identified;  and 

(2)  prescribe  a  return  date  that  provides  a 
reasonably  sufficient  period  of  time  within 
which  the  material  can  be  assembled  and 
made  available. 

(b)  Enforcement— 

(1)  If  a  person  fails  to  comply  with  a  sub- 
poena served  upon  him  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  the  Attorney  (General 
may  file  and  serve  upon  the  person  a  peti- 
tion for  an  enforcement  order.  The  petition 
■hall  be  filed  in  a  district  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  Judicial  district  In 
which  the  subpoena  originated. 

(2)  Within  ten  days  after  the  service  of  a 
subpoena  upon  a  person,  or  at  any  time 
before  the  return  date  specified  in  the  sub- 
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poena,  whichever  period  is  less,  the  person 
may  fll*  in  a  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  fbr  the  judicial  district  in  which  the 
subpoena  originated  a  petition  for  an  order 
modifying  or  setting  aside  the  demand.  The 
time  allbwed  for  compliance  with  the  sub- 
poena shall  not  run  while  the  petition  is 
pending:  in  the  court.  The  petition  shall 
specify  each  ground  upon  which  the  peti- 
tioner r«lies  In  seeking  relief. 

(3)  A  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
which  m  petition  is  filed  under  this  section 
has  jurtediction  to  hear  and  determine  the 
matter  m  presented,  and  to  enter  such  order 
as  may  be  required  to  effectuate  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

(c)  LlmiUtlons— 

(1)  No  subpoena  shall  require  the  produc- 
tion of  any  materials,  if  such  material  would 
be  protected  from  disclosure  under  the 
standards  appUcable  to  subpoenas  or  sub- 
poenas duces  tecum  Issued  by  a  court  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  aid  of  a  grand  jury  investi- 
gation: { 

(2)  Ncfthing  in  this  section  shall  apply 
when  records  are  sought  by  the  FBI  under 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  or  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Oimlnal  Procedxire  or 
comparable  rules  of  other  courts  In  connec- 
tion with  litigation  to  which  the  Govern- 
ment anti  the  person  to  whom  the  records 
relate  ai^  parties. 

(3)  NoCiing  In  this  section  shall  supersede 
the  provisions  of  any  other  federal  sUtute 
that  explicitly  regulates  access  to  records  by 
federal  agencies. 

(d)  thf  exclusive  remedy  available  to  a 
person  grieved  by  a  substantial  violation  of 
this  Act  shall  be  a  cause  of  action  against 
the  United  States  to  be  filed  in  a  district 
court  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sec.  191  Without  regard  to  any  other  pro- 
vision ini  law,  the  Law  Enforcement  Assist- 
ance Administration  Is  terminated  and  its 
continuing  functions  are  transferred  to  the 
Office  ol  Justice  Assistance.  Research  and 
SUtistici 

Sec.  T20.  Notwithstanding  Section 
501(e)(2)<B)  of  Public  Law  96-422.  funds 
may  be  expended  for  assistance  to  C^iban 
and  Halillan  entrants  as  authorized  under 
Section  gpi(c). 

U.6.  Department  or  Justice, 
(JmcE  OP  LEGisLATrvE  Attairs. 
I    Washington,  D.C.  May  10,  1982. 
The  Vic^  President, 
U.S.  Senile, 
Waahingion,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Vice  President:  There  is  trans- 
mitted herewith  a  legislative  proposal  which 
would  authorize  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1983  to  carry  out  the  activities  of  the 
Departmtnt  of  Justice. 

Please  note  that  the  bill  requesU  resource 
levels  commensurate  with  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriation  request.  Ir^ 
addition,  It  requests  most  of  the  same  gener- 
al provisions  the  Department  included  in  its 
fiscal  yew  1982  authorization,  e.g..  an  un- 
dercover provision  for  the  FBI,  authority  to 
use  confidential  funds,  authority  to  pay  re- 
wards and  the  protection  of  the  President 
by  the  FBI  as  required. 

The  f  is«al  year  1983  bill  does  Include  some 
changes.  iThe  most  pertinent  changes  are  as 
follows:  j 

Sec.  2(4).  A  separate  authorization  will  be 
included  (for  the  Antitrust  Division.  This 
action  is  in  conformance  with  prior  deci- 
sions by  jthe  Judiciary  Committee  that  a 
separate  Authorization  be  created  for  this 
activity. 

Sec.  2(1  OKJ).  A  provision  has  been  added 
that  wou  Id  allow  family  members  of  FBI 
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agenU  undei '  transfer  to  Puerto  Rico,  other 
territories  a^id  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  legal  attache  poste  ouUlde  the 
U.S.  Territories,  travel  and  per  diem  ex- 
penses. Thete  expenses  would  be  incurred 
when  receiving  orienUtion  training  prior  to 
the  agent's  departure  to  the  new  assign- 
ment. Family  success  In  adjusting  to  life  In  a 
new  environlnent  depends  largely  upon  lan- 
guage ability,  attitude  and  cultural  aware- 
ness prior  toj  their  arrival.  Training  and  ori- 
enUtion will  be  coordinated  by  the  FBI 
Academy.  QVantico,  Virginia  and  the  SUte 
Department'*  Foreign  Service  Institute. 

Sec.  2(11)(K).  Authority  for  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service  (I&NS)  to 
purchase  and  lease  privately  owned  animals 
(primarily  horses)  and  accept  donated  ani- 
mals for  la«rs  enforcement  use  has  been 
added.  1 

Sec.  2(11)(0)  and  (13)(L).  Authority  is  in- 
cluded to  expend  funds  commensurate  with 
the  transfer  j  of  functions  to  process,  care, 
maintain,  sflcure,  transport  and  resettle 
Cubans  and  llaltians  from  the  Department 
of  Health  ani  Human  Services  to  DOJ. 

Sec.  4(e).  Authority  is  Included  to  provide 
per  diem  allowances  for  law  enforcement 
employees  B4d  their  families  In  emergency 
situations,  primarily,  because  of  threat  to 
life  or  property.  The  adjustment  amends 
the  current  j  travel  regulations  to  permit 
temporary  living  accommodations. 

Sec.'  6(a).  Authority  is  requested  to  allow 
for  a  single  certification  of  an  undercover 
operation  by  |the  Director  of  the  FBI  and  to 
authorize  a|  single  certification  of  the 
needed  sUtuiory  exemptions  for  the  dura- 
tion of  the  undercover  operation. 

Sec.  6(a)(1).  An  adjustment  to  the  FBI's 
current  undefcover  authority  is  requested  to 
permit  the  purchase  of  real  property  and 
other  faclliti«s  not  now  authorized  for  pur- 
chase by  the  current  law.  This  authority  is 
necessary  to  conduct  surveillance  activities 
primarily  In  foreign  counterintelligence 
matters.  Purchases  have  been  made  In  the 
past  based  on  opinions  from  legal  counsel, 
however,  thla  authority  would  further  con- 
firm the  legitimacy  of  these  purchases. 

Sec.  6(c)  and  6  (d)(2Ka).  Authority  Is  re- 
quested to  Increase  the  dollar  amount  trig- 
gering an  audit  of  the  disposition  of  a  corpo- 
ration or  business  entity  created  for  an  un- 
dercover operation.  The  amount  would  be 
increased  from  $50,000  to  $160,000.  We  have 
understood  Congress'  intent  to  have  been  to 
limit  reports  and  audlU  to  the  most  signifi- 
cant operatldns.  Experience  and  Inflation 
Indicate  that  the  $50,000  threshold  does  not 
reflect  the  mdst  significant  operations. 

Sec.  7.  Authority  is  requested  for  the  FBI 
to  establish  lees  to  process  the  identifica- 
tion of  records  for  SUte  and  local  enforce- 
ment and  licensing  agencies  and  banking  in- 
stitutions. Suf;h  fees  are  to  be  credited  to 
the  FBI  appropriation  rather  than  returned 
to  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  Treas- 
ury. I 

Sec.  9.  Authority  refining  further  the 
"moiety"  reward  provision  Included  in  the 
FY  1982  Authorization  bill  is  proposed.  This 
section  provides  discretionary  authority  to 
make  award  payments  to  InxformanU  of  up 
to  25  percent  of  the  net  value  of  sized  assete. 
or  $50,000,  whichever  te  lesser.  This  provi- 
sion permlte  greater  flexibility  for  the  DEA 
to  control  the  jaward  payment. 

Sec.  10.  This  section  requests  again  that 
the  U.S.  Maishal's  responsibility  for  the 
service  of  mo^  private  process  be  terminat- 
ed. The  section  is  Identical  to  the  one  ap- 
proved by  the  Department  and  OMB  last 
year  and  reflects  the  compromise  reached 
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between  the  Attorney  (3eneral  and  the 
Chief  Justice  on  this  issue.  It  is  requested 
again  because  final  Congressional  action  on 
the  FY  1982  Authorization  has  not  taken 
place  and  may  never  take  place. 

Sec.  11  and  12.  Authority  is  requested 
again  to  repeal  certain  provisions  applicable 
to  compensation  for  the  overtime  Inspec- 
tional  services  of  I&NS  employees.  The  re- 
quest reflects  action  taken  by  the  President 
in  his  budget  and  is  similar  to  the  sUtutory 
changes  proposed  in  the  FY  1982  Authoriza- 
tion bin.  In  addition,  the  provision  reflects 
two  adjustments  permitted  by  OMB  in  the 
Interest  of  equity  since  analogous  overtime 
legislation  prot>osed  for  the  U.S.  Chistoms 
Service  allowed  the  adjustmenU.  The  ad- 
justments permit  the  overtime  rate  to  be  at 
the  rate  of  IV^  times  the  employee's  rate  of 
basic  pay,  rather  than  a  maximum  of  a  OS- 
10,  and  an  employee  may  earn  more  than 
the  maximum  rate  of  pay  for  a  GS-15 
within  any  pay  pericxl,  although  the  em- 
ployee may  not  exceed  that  maximum 
during  any  fiscal  year. 

Sec.  13.  This  section  provides  narrow  ex- 
ceptions to  certain  provisions  of  law  which 
principally  relate  to  the  use  of  public  funds 
with  respect  to  the  performance  of  under- 
cover operations  by  DEA.  The  provision  is 
virtually  Identical  to  the  undercover  provi- 
sion included  in  this  bill  for  the  FBI. 

Sec.  16.  This  authority  is  needed  so  that 
^itle  to  equipment  purchased  with  Law  En- 
forcement Assistance  Administration 
(LEAA)  funds  can  be  given  to  the  SUte  and 
local  agencies  which  are  using  it.  Without 
such  an  amendment,  the  Office  of  Justice 
Assistance,  Research  and  SUtistics  will  be 
required  to  make  arrangements  for  all  the 
equipment  to  be  turned  over  to  the  Federal 
Government.  Such  an  arrangement  may  be 
much  more  costly  than  allowing  SUte  and 
local  agencies  to  keep  the  equipment. 

Sec.  17.  This  change  is  required  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  proposal  to 
eliminate  Juvenile  Justice  fimdlng  for  FY 
1983. 

Sec.  18.  This  section  requests  that  author- 
ity be  granted  to  the  Director  of  the  FBI 
acting  with  the  concurrence  of  the  cogni- 
zant United  SUtes  Attorney,  to  Issue  In 
writing,  and  cause  to  be  served  subpoenas 
for  documentary  material.  C^ustodians  of 
records  which  previously  furnished  records 
on  a  voluntary  basis  now  are  reluctant  to  do 
so  because  of  fear  of  legal  liability  or  loss  of 
trade.  The  authority  has  precedent.  The  In- 
spector General  Act  of  1978  granted  subpoe- 
na powers  to  the  Inspectors  (jeneral  In  both 
civil  and  criminal  investigations.  Similar  au- 
thority exists  In  section  1968  of  the  RICO 
sUtute  authorizing  the  Attorney  General  to 
'  Issue  civil  Investigative  demands  In  racket- 
eering Investigations.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  and  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Conunission  are  other  examples  of  agencies 
which  have  successfully  used  such  powers. 

Sec.  19.  This  section  conforms  to  the 
President's  budget  proposal  which  termi- 
nates most  of  the  LEAA's  grant  programs. 
LEAA  was  sUtutorily  created  and  thus  must 
be  sUtutorily  terminated. 

Sec.  20.  Section  S01(e)(2)(B)  of  Public  Law 
96-422,  the  Refugee  Education  Assistance 
Act  of  1980.  disallows  beneflte  (including  de- 
tention) under  Title  V  of  that  sUtute  for 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entranU  under  an  order 
of  deportation  or  exclusion.  In  order  to 
apply  funds  that  are  appropriated  for  the 
purposes  of  implementing  Title  V  a  legisla- 
tive adjustment  to  the  restriction  Is  neces- 
sary. 

Please  note  that  Section  16  provides,  once 
again,     legislation     which     will     conform 


present  law  with  the  President's  decision  to 
eliminate  the  U.S.  Trustees  program.  The 
section  provides  the  necessary  amendmenU 
repealing  the  pertinent  provisions  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Act  of  1978  to  conform  with  the 
President's  decision. 

We  would  also  like  to  take  this  opportuni- 
ty to  briefly  discuss  the  current  authoriza- 
tion process,  which  Is  of  great  concern  to 
this  Department.  The  Department's  1981 
and  1982  authorization  bills  have  not  been 
passed  and  action  on  continuing  our  au- 
thorities seems  to  always  be  In  doubt. 

It  Is  critical  that  this  Department  be  pro- 
vided a  reasonable  expecUtlon  of  continuity 
for  its  basic  programs.  The  current  authori- 
zation process  does  not  provide  this  ext>ecU- 
tion.  On  the  contrary,  it  Y\»s  created  an  en- 
vironment which  makes  planning  and  pro- 
gram ImplemenUtion  most  difficult. 

It  is  becoming  Increasingly  clear  that  the 
annual  authorization  process  needs  to  be  re- 
assessed. Accordingly,  a  new  process  provid- 
ing, at  a  minimum,  for  a  3-  to  5-year  author- 
ization cycle  should  be  considered  seriously. 
We  are  confident  that  such  a  cycle  will  ade- 
quately address  the  needs  of  the  Congress 
to  carry  out  Its  legislative  mandate  and  iU 
oversight  function  while,  at  the  same  time, 
providing  for  the  Department's  program 
continuity  needs. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram to  the  submission  of  this  legislation  to 
the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  A.  McConnell, 
AiHatant  Attorney  GeneraL 


By  Mr.  ARMSTRONG  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  2568.  A  bill  to  provide  for  confir- 
mation of  the  repayment  contract  of 
the  Dallas  Creek  participating  project 
of  the  Upper  Colorado  storage  project; 
to  the  Committee  on  Eteeirgy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

repayment  op  DALLAS  CREEK  PARTICIPATINO 
PROJECT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  Col- 
orado, Senator  Armstrong,  in  intro- 
ducing legislation  today  to  confirm  the 
terms  of  the  repayment  contract  for 
the  Dallas  Creek  water  project,  now 
under  construction  In  Colorado. 

This  project,  located  on  Colorado's 
western  slope  near  Montrose,  will 
upon  its  completion  supply  water  to 
municipal  and  agricultural  users  in  the 
area.  It  is  a  vital  project,  and  has  long 
been  a  high  priority  in  my  State. 

Our  legislation  today  seeks  simply  to 
clarify  a  portion  of  the  contract  for  re- 
pajonent  of  the  project's  costs  signed 
between  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
Tricounty  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict, which  limits  the  district's  repay- 
ment obligation  to  $38  million.  This 
limit  on  the  amoimt  of  the  district's 
repayment  obligation  is  different  from 
the  usual  repayment  contract's  re- 
quirement that  the  water  users  repay 
the  full  amount  of  the  construction 
costs  allocated  to  them,  even  if  this  re- 
quires a  renegotiation  of  the  original 
contract  terms.  The  limit  in  this  case 
was  an  item  explicitly  negotiated  be- 
tween the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 


the  conservancy  district,  and  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  Bureau  as  a  condition  of 
the  contract  between  the  United 
States  and  the  district. 

After  the  repayment  contract  was 
negotiated  and  executed,  the  Teton 
Dam  collapse  prompted  the  Bureau  to 
redesign  the  Dallas  Creek  project  to 
add  new  structural  guarantees  of  dam 
safety.  Without  these  changes  in  the 
project  design  and  the  delays  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  them,  the  portion 
of  the  project  costs  allocated  to  the 
tricounty  district  would  not  have  ex- 
ceeded the  $38  million  limit  on  the  dis- 
trict's repajrment  obligation.  Solely  be- 
cause of  these  design  changes,  howev- 
er, the  costs  of  the  project  now  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  and  possibly  exceed 
$69milUon. 

Mr.  President,  although  the  repay- 
ment contract  makes  it  clear  that  the 
conservancy  district  shall  not  be  re- 
sponsible for  any  of  the  construction 
costs  beyond  $38  million,  there  is  a 
possibility  that  further  construction  of 
the  project  may  be  delayed  or  aban- 
doned unless  the  conservancy  district 
renegotiates  the  contract  and  agrees 
to  repay  the  entire  construction  costs. 
This  would  probably  be  a  violation  of 
the  contractual  obligations  of  the 
United  States.  Further,  it  would  be 
uinfair  to  all  parties,  since  stopping 
construction  would  involve  the  waste 
of  the  money  and  efforts  which  al- 
ready have  gone  into  bringing  the 
project  to  50  percent  completion,  and 
would  keep  pressing  local  water  needs 
from  being  met. 

Congress  in  1980  approved  a  similar 
statutory  limit  on  the  repayment  obli- 
gation of  conservancy  district  to  keep 
that  district  from  being  held  liable  for 
a  comparable  cost  overrun  caused  by 
dam  safety  design  changes— even 
though  in  that  case,  involving  the  Red 
Fleet  Dam  of  the  Jansen  unit  of  the 
central  Utah  project,  the  repayment 
contract  did  not  include  a  contractual 
limit  on  the  district's  obligation,  and 
instead  included  the  normal  require- 
ment that  the  district  renegotiate  the 
contract  to  cover  any  cost  overruns. 
The  case  for  congressional  action  cer- 
tainly is  far  stronger  in  the  case  of 
Dallas  Creek,  where  the  legislation 
would  merely  affirm  the  repayment 
contract  instead  of  changing  its  terms. 
Mr.  President,  Identical  legislation, 
introduced  by  Congressman  Ratmohd 
P.  KOGOVSEK  of  Colorado,  yesterday 
was  reported  out  of  the  House  Interior 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power. 
Significantly,  that  bill,  HJl.  4483.  has 
been  given  a  green  light  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  officials,  in  testimony 
prior  to  the  markup  session,  affirmed 
that  the  administration  recognizes  the 
terms  of  the  Dallas  Creek  contract. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  fact  sheet  which  ex- 
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plains  some  additional  details  of  the 
situation,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  follows: 

nmoDucnoii 

In  1968.  Congress  authorised  the  constnic- 
Uon  of  the  DaUu  Creek  Project  (Colorado 
River  Baain  Project  Act.  P.L.  90-537).  In  No- 
vember, 197B,  the  definite  plan  report  for 
the  project  was  completed.  The  repayment 
contract  was  approved  in  late  1976  at  an 
election  of  the  residents  of  the  Trl-County 
Water  Conservancy  District,  the  contracting 
and  marketing  local  governmental  agency 
for  the  project.  In  January.  1977.  the  con- 
tract was  signed  by  the  Department  of  Inte- 
rior and  the  Conservancy  District.  In  Sep- 
tember, 1977,  the  Commissioner  of  Recla- 
mation authorized  the  start  of  construction. 

Thus,  final  designs  and  specifications  for 
Stage  I  were  not  completed  untU  mld-1979. 

Due  to  dam  safety  design  considerations 
prompted  by  the  Teton  Dam  failure,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  decided  to  proceed 
with  construction  in  two  phases.  Invitations 
for  bids  on  the  first  phase  were  not  issued 
until  August.  1979.  In  turn,  a  contract  was 
not  awarded  to  the  siiccessfiU  bidder  until 
DecemlMr  of  1979,  the  Bureau  having  ob- 
tained an  extension  of  time  from  the  bid- 
ders for  the  awarding  of  the  contract.  As 
soon  as  the  contract  was  awarded,  the  con- 
,  tractor  commenced  work  on  the  first  phase 
and  tuts  proceeded  on  schedule  to  date.  Con- 
struction on  the  first  phase  is  scheduled  for 
completion  later  In  1981. 

At  the  time  the  repayment  contract  was 
signed,  the  estimated  costs  allocable  to  mu- 
nicipal and  industriiU  water  supply  were 
$37,968,000  based  on  January,  1976  prices 
and  the  Interest  rate  provided  for  fiscal  year 
1976.  As  of  June.  1981.  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation estimates  that  the  costs  allocable  to 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  will 
be  approximately  $69  million.  Approximate- 
ly 60  percent  of  the  Increase  from  $28  mil- 
lion to  $69  million  has  resulted  from  In- 
creases In  construction  costs  caused  by 
design  changes.  sUte  of  the  art  consider- 
ations, dam  safety  considerations,  and 
added  Instrumentation,  all  of  which  were 
unanUcipated  at  the  time  the  repayment 
contract  was  negotiated.  The  remaining  40 
percent  of  the  cost  increase  is  attributable 
to  inflation.  However,  a  large  part  of  this 
has  been  Incurred  due  to  the  delays  caused 
by  the  Bureau  In  making  design  changes. 

DISCUSSIOK 

The  repayment  contract  executed  by  the 
Conservancy  District  provides,  in  Article 
6.C..  that: 

"The  contractor  hereby  agrees  to  pay  all 
project  costs  allocated  to  MAI  use.  includ- 
ing Interest  during  construction,  but  not 
more  than  $38  million.  Said  obligation  limit 
is  the  current  estimated  project  costs  allo- 
cated to  M&I  use,  based  on  January  1,  1976. 
price  levels  and  fiscal  year  1976  Interest 
rates  Increased  to  cover  posssible  changes  In 
the  cost  of  construction.  Increases  in  the  ap- 
Iriicable  rate  of  interest,  changes  In  project 
works,  or  ciianges  in  the  allocation  of 
project  water.  The  estimated  cost  based  on 
January,  1976  price  levels  and  fiscal  year 
1976  interest  rate  U  $27,966,000.  The  allo- 
cated M&I  repayment  obligaUon  is  based  on 
furnishing  38,100  acre-feet  annually  of 
project  M&I  water  and  is  to  be  paid  with 
revenues  received  from  project  MAI  water 
users  and  in  accordance  with  Sub-Article  d. 
tiereof." 
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As  can  be  seen,  the  repayment  contract 
does  not  obligate  the  Conservancy  District 
to  renegotiate,  or  make  any  other  adjust- 
ments in  its  contractual  obligation  should 
the  costs  allocable  to  municipal  and  indus- 
trial wat«r  supply  exceed  $38  million.  To 
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y.  the  $38  million  figure  Is  an  ab- 


•vision  stands  in  marked  contrast 
of  most  other  repayment  con- 
^ch  typically  provide  for  "ceilings" 
be  increased  to  cover  the  costs  al- 
munlclpal  and  industrial  water 
(Uld  such  costs  prove  to  be  in 
ihose  contemplated  at  the  time  of 
Ion  of  a  contract.  The  lack  of  this 
Ion  provision  in  the  repayment 
^:ecuted  by  the  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict indicates,  and  the  record  reflects,  that 
the  mattef  of  a  renegotiation  provision  was 
specifically  discussed  during  the  contract 
negotiatiotis.  The  Federal  government 
agreed  wl1i\  the  Conservancy  IJlstrict's  posi- 
tion duriag  the  negotiations  that  there 
should  be  no  renegotiation  clause  in  the  re- 
payment Contract,  the  $38  million  being  a 
fixed  am«mt.  This  clearly  indicates  that 
the  Unlteg  SUtes  has  obligated  itself,  pur- 
suant to  a  binding  contractural  agreement, 
to  complete  the  contruction  of  the  Dallas 
Creek  Project  and  provide  the  28,100  acre- 
feet  of  aumlcipal  and  industrial  water 
supply  thfrefrom  at  a  cost  to  the  Conserv- 
ancy Distilct  hot  exceeding  the  $38  million 
ceiling  provided  for  in  the  repayment  con- 
tract.        I 

It  should  also  be  noted  ttiat  the  $38  mil- 
lion celling  was  arrived  at  by  adding  35  per- 
cent to  the  original  cost  estimate  of 
$27,966,000  in  order  to  cover  the  anticipated 
impacts  of  Inflation  over  the  course  of  con- 
struction SB  originally  scheduled  in  the  defi- 
nite plan  Peport.  However,  the  start  of  con- 
struction was  delayed  by  two  years  by  the 
Bureau.  Absent  this  delay,  inflation  would 
not  have  accounted  for  40  percent  of  the  in- 
crease in  allocable  costs.  Rather  Increased 
costs  due  to  inflation  would  have  been  well 
within  the  35  percent  increase  provided  for. 
Furthermore,  the  dam  design  changes  are 
entirely  of  the  Bureau's  own  doing.  In 
short,  the  actions  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, not  the  Conservancy  District,  which 
iuive  caused  the  cost  of  construction  alloca- 
ble to  municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply 
to  exceed  the  District's  contractual  obliga- 
tion. 1 

It  would!  not  benefit  the  Federal  govern- 
ment or  the  affected  water  users  to  halt 
construction  of  the  project.  Stage  I  of  the 
project  is  Hearing  completion,  and  the  over- 
all project  is  fifty  percent  completed.  Con- 
tracts have  been  consumated  for  the  sale  of 
aU  the  project  water.  Municipal  and  indus- 
trial needs,  Including  future  energy  develop- 
ment, and  dependent  on  water  from  the 
storage  project. 

RSCOmiKIfDATIOH 

In  view  df  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  re- 
negotiation clause  in  the  repayment  con- 
tract, the  repayment  obligations  of  the  Con- 
servancy District  for  municipal  and  industri- 
al water  supply  Is  capped  at  $38  million,  and 
the  item  Ih  question  concerning  renegoti- 
ation was  specifically  discussed  with  the 
Bureau  during  contract  negotiations.  It  Is 
the  feeling  of  the  State  of  Colorado  and  the 
Conservancy  District  that  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment be  held  to  the  original  contract.  In- 
cluded foij  discussion  Is  language  recom- 
mended for  legislation  to  support  this  posi- 
tion: 1 

"In  accordance  with  the  repayment  con- 
tract  for  the   Dallas   Creek   Participating 
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Project  of  the  Upper  Colorado  River  Stor- 
age Project,  ei  itered  into  January  14.  1977, 
and  entitled  "]  tepayment  Contract  Between 
the  United  Stites  of  America  and  the  Tri- 
County  Water  Conservancy  District,"  the 
portion  of  the  costs  of  such  project,  includ- 
ing interest  oi|  construction  costs,  allocated 
to  municipal  and  Industrial  use  which  ex- 
ceeds $38,000,600  shall  not  be  reimbursa- 
ble." I 

I    COHCLUSIOM 

It  is  the  position  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  the  Tri-County  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict that  the  increased  costs  allocable  to 
municipal  and  Industrial  water  supply  in- 
curred after  the  negotiation  and  execution 
of  the  repayment  contract  are  solely  the  re- 
sponsibility of.  the  United  SUtes.  It  is  fur- 
ther the  position  of  the  State  of  Colorado 
and  the  Tri-County  Water  Conservancy  Dis- 
trict tiiat  the  repayment  contract  is  a  bind- 
ing obligation  {between  the  parties  thereto, 
with  the  repayment  obligation  of  the  Con- 
servancy Distivt  for  mimiclpal  and  industri- 
al water  suppl^  not  exceeding  $38  million.* 

By   Mrl   SASSER   (for   himself, 
Mr.   HuDOUESTON,   Mr.   Pryor, 
and  Ikfr.  Risgle): 
S.  2570.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  spe- 
cial relationship  between  Congress  and 
organlzationg    of    war    veterans,    to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  provide  that  a  limit  on  the  tax- 
exempt  statib  of  such  organizations 
shall  apply  only  if  such  organizations 
engage    in    substantial    lobbying    on 
issues  unrelated  to  veterans'  affairs, 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  national  defense, 
and  for  othar  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

VXTKRAMS'  OR^AHIZATIOHS  TAX  HZrORlI  ACl' 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Huodleston),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ajlcansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  and 
the  Senatoij  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiEGLE),  I  akn  pleased  to  introduce 
today  the  Veterans'  Organization  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  This  important 
legislation  will  clarify  the  congression- 
al intent  behind  the  granting  of  tax- 
exempt  status  to  veterans'  organiza- 
tions. It  highlights  the  special  role  vet- 
^tions  play  in  increasing 
awareness  of  veterans' 
legislation  is  being  in- 
iy  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  Congressman  Robert  A. 
Roe,  with  whom  I  Join  in  urging  the 
early  approvsjl  of  this  legislation. 

On  March  t6.  1982,  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  h^ded  down  its  opinion  in 
Taxation  ukth  Representation  v. 
Regan,  F.2d  ,  Docket  No.  79-1464. 
This  decision  casts  doubt  on  the  con- 
stitutionality of  certain  tax  exemp- 
tions for  veterans'  organizations,  based 
on  the  lack  of  a  clearly  stated  congres- 
sional intent  behind  such  exemptions. 

Currently,  veterans'  organizations 
may  receive  tax-deductible  contribu- 
tions while  eitgaged  in  lobbying  activi- 
ties. Most  tix-exempt  organizations 
cannot  lx>th  ^bby  and  receive  tax-de- 
ductible conljributions  and  maintain 
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their  tax-exempt  status.  While  the 
court's  opinion  instructed  the  lower 
court  ta  devise  a  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem, the  ruling  also  suggested  that' 
Congress  should  clarify  its  intent  in 
treating  veterans'  organizations  differ- 
ently from  other  tax-exempt  entities. 
My  bill  provides  for  a  declaration  of 
congressional  intent  and  the  retention 
of  tax-exempt  status  for  organizations 
concerned  with  veterans'  affairs. 

WHO  SPKAKS  roa  TRX  VKTSSAH 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  relate  the  story  of  one 
veteran  by  quoting  a  news  item  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  May  21.  1982: 

A  Social  Security  official  ruled  a  Vietnam 
veteran  no  longer  eligible  for  disability  ben- 
efits despite  a  Jaw  wired  shut  and  loss  of  a 
leg,  two  fingers,  his  spleen  and  parts  of  his 
stomach  and  buttocks.  The  man  can  work— 
and  "that's  how  our  rules  are,"  according  to 
the  official. 

Now  who  is  going  to  go  to  bat  for 
this  veteran  and  others  like  him?  Who 
is  going  to  represent  his  interests 
Ijefore  his  duly  elected  representa- 
tives? 

WeU.  it  certainly  will  not  be  the 
President.  He  has  other  concerns. 
President  Reagan  wants  those  who 
can  take  care  of  themselves  to  help 
themselves — and  since  on  paper  this 
veteran  can  work,  the  President  would 
say  that  he  should.  Never  mind  there 
is  no  job  market  for  him— and  that  un- 
employment for  the  Vietnam-era  vet- 
eran is  now  running  at  719.000  individ- 
uals, and  the  administration  has  char- 
acterized another  479,000  as  being 
"outside  the  labor  market." 

The  President  wants  private  sector 
involvem«>nt  to  aid  those  less  fortunate 
than  ourselves.  The  effect  of  the  deci- 
sion in  Taxation  however,  would  be  to 
close  off  the  private,  nongovernmental 
involvement  of  veterans'  service  orga- 
nizations. Those  most  qualified  to 
assist  the  veteran  would  be  effectively 
shut  out. 

Our  veterans'  organizations,  Mr. 
President,  are  uniquely  suited  to  rep- 
resenting the  American  veteran.  They 
know  the  problems  facing  the  vet. 
They  know  the  hardships  and  pain  of 
a  disability.  They  know  the  difficulties 
when  a  veteran  has  to  live  on  an  inad- 
equate pension.  They  see  the  inad- 
equacies of  the  system  firsthand.  The 
tax-exempt  status  of  veterans'  organi- 
zations assist  them  in  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  more  than  30  million 
American  veterans.  In  these  times  of 
reduced  Oovemment  staff  levels  and 
budget  cuts,  we  should  encourage  the 
veterans'  service  groups  to  continue 
their  services  to  the  veteran  popula- 
tion. 

M OKK  THAH  TWO  CKRTUailS  OP  smviOE 

The  veterans'  organizations  in  this 
country  have  a  long  record  of  service, 
Mr.  President.  Shortly  after  the  Amer- 
ican Revolutionary  War.  the  first  vet- 
erans' organization  was  established  to 


assist  the  veteran  in  obtaining  the 
Federal  benefits  to  which  he  was  enti- 
tled. 

Since  that  early  beginning,  veterans' 
service  groups  have  been  active  in  as- 
sisting the  veteran,  ills  famUy,  or  sur- 
vivors. For  example,  each  post  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  is  required 
by  its  bylaws  to  appoint  a  service  offi- 
cer whose  duties  are  to  assist  veterans 
in  obtaining  the  benefits  for  which 
they  are  eligible.  In  the  course  of  per- 
forming this  function,  the  service  offi- 
cer becomes  an  expert  on  veterans' 
education,  disability,  pension,  health, 
and  medical  care  benefits.  For  more 
than  80  years  the  VFW  has  assisted 
the  veteran  in  eliminating  the  bureau- 
cratic entanglement  that  has  often 
confronted  the  unwary  vet. 

AdditionaUy.  the  VFW  is  not  the 
only  veterans'  service  organization  in 
existence.  Annually,  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  looks  to 
the  experts  from  the  American  Legion, 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  the 
Blinded  Veterans  Association,  the  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  of  America,  and  the 
Vietnam  Veterans'  of  America— to 
name  but  a  few— for  advice  on  the  vet- 
erans' issues  before  the  Congress.  It  fi 
clear  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  places  a  great  deal  of 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  these  orga- 
nizations to  represent  the  interests  of 
the  average  vet;  those  of  us  who  do 
not  serve  on  the  committee  similarly 
rely  on  the  organizations  to  provide  us 
with  the  information  we  need  to  make 
informed  decisions  on  veterans'  legisla- 
tion. 

Simply  put,  Mr.  President,  the  veter- 
ans' organizations  are  the  most  effi- 
cient and  effective  way  in  which  veter- 
ans' issues  may  be  presented  to  Con- 
gress. To  remove  their  tax-exempt 
status  would  seriously  hamper  the  in- 
terests of  the  individual  veteran  and 
the  legislative  work  of  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress. 

THZ  VTTERAHS'  ORGAMIZATION  TAX  RXPORII  ACT 

or  lass 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  I 
submit  to  the  Senate  today  answers 
clearly  and  unambiguously  the  ques- 
tions raised  in  Taxation  with  Repre- 
sentation against  Regan.  Veterans'  or- 
ganizations are  declared  to  have  a  spe- 
cial relationship  with  Congress  based 
on  their  long  record  of  service  to  the 
American  public,  our  veterans,  and  our 
Oovemment. 

Perhi^js  most  importantly,  my  bill 
declares  it  to  be  the  express  intention 
of  Congress  to  maintain  the  tax- 
exempt  status  and  permit  the  veter- 
ans' organizations  to  advise  Congress 
on  veterans'  issues. 

The  substance  of  the  legislation 
clearly  places  veterans'  service  groups 
within  the  "exempt  organizations" 
portion  of  section  501  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954.  Under  the  bill, 
organizations  which  conduct  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  their  activities  in 


veterans'  affairs  qualify  for  tax  ex- 
emptions. "Veterans'  affairs"  is  de- 
fined as  issues  directly  relating  to  vet- 
erans' programs  and  benefits,  the 
Armed  Forces  and  national  defense. 
Additionally,  veterans,  organizations 
which  qualify  under  the  amended  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  IRC  are  expressly  per- 
mitted to  receive  tax-deductible  contri- 
butions. 

In  short,  Bfr.  President,  this  legisla- 
tion expresses  the  sense  of  the  (in- 
gress that  veterans'  organizations 
should  maintain  their  current  tax- 
exempt  status.  Our  bill  allows  the  vet- 
erans' service  groups  to  breathe  easy, 
free  from  the  fear  that  their  tax- 
exempt  status  could  be  revoked  at  any 
time. 

Memorial  E>ay  if  fast  approaching.  It 
is  a  day  when  we  recognize  the  lasting 
sacrifice  and  contribution  of  the  men 
and  women  who  have  served  this 
Nation  so  well.  I  suggest,  lix.  Presi- 
dent, that  it  is  also  a  time  to  recognize 
the  role  of  the  veterans'  organizations 
in  furthering  the  interests  of  the  ^ 
American  veteran.  For  as  Abraham 
Lincoln  told  us  many  years  ago: 

With  fairness  In  the  right  as  Ood  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  In.  to  bind  up  the  nation's 
wounds,  to  care  for  tUm  who  sliall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow  and 
orptum,  to  do  all  which  may  achieve  and 
cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among  our- 
selves and  with  all  nations. 

I  recommend  the  early  approval  of 
this  important  legislation  which  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  of  our  veterans' 
service  organizations. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
Veterans'  Organization  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1982  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2570 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State$  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SZXmON  1.  SHORT  'l'l'll£ 

Tills  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Veterans' 
Organizations  Tax  Reform  Act". 

SEC.  2.  FINDmoe  AND  DECLARA'nON. 

(a)  Frasntcs.— The  Congress  makes  the 
following  findings: 

(1)  Veterans  of  the  wars  of  the  United 
States  have  made  unparalleled  contribu- 
tions to  the  creation  and  preservation  of 
this  Nation. 

(2)  Organizations  of  veterans  of  such  wars 
have  existed  since  shortly  after  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution. 

(3)  These  veterans  organizations  tuive 
sought  to  aid  disabled  veterans,  to  assist  the 
surviving  spouses  and  children  of  veterans, 
and  to  provide  mutual  support  and  assist- 
ance for  those  who  served  their  country  in 
time  of  war. 

(4)  Many  such  organizations  play  a  vital 
continuing  role  in  providing  the  Congress 
with  Information  and  advice  on  matters  per- 
taining to  veterans  affairs,  the  armed 
forces,  and  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

(b)  DscLASATioii.— The  Congress  declares 
tliat  the  unique  and  Important  public  role 
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pUyed  by  veterans  throughout  most  of  our 
national  history  has  resulted  In  a  special  re- 
lationship between  the  Congress  and  organi- 
sations representing  such  veterans  which  re- 
quires legislation  to  permit  such  organiza- 
tions to  advise  and  lobby  Congress  on  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  veterans  affairs,  the 
aimed  foroea.  and  national  defense  without 
endaofcertng  their  tax-exempt  status. 

SBC.  3.  SUBSTANTIAL  LOBBTINO  BY-  VETER- 
ANS ORGANIZATIONS  ON  MAT- 
TERS UNRELATED  TO  VETERANS 
AFFAIRS. 

Section  501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  19M  (relating  to  exemption  from  tax  on 
corporations,  certain  trusts,  etc.)  is  amended 
by  redesignating  subsection  (J)  as  subsection 
(k)  and  adding  after  subsection  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(J)  OaoAinzATioirs  -of  Wah  Vetxrans, 
Exc.— 

"(1)  Ik  GxmRAL.— Notwithstanding  subsec- 
tion (a),  an  organisation  of  war  veterans 
■hall  not  be  exempt  from  taxation  under 
subaecUon  (a)  if  a  substantial  part  of  the  ac- 
tivities of  such  organization  consists  of  car- 
rying on  propaganda,  or  otherwise  attempt- 
ing, to  influence  legislation  with  respect  to 
matters  not  related  to  veterans  affairs. 

"(2)    ORGAmUTION    or    WAH    VXTERANS    DB- 

ni«D.— For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  the 
term  'organization  of  war  veterans'  includes 
a  post  of  war  veterans,  or  an  auxiliary  unit 
or  society  of,  or  trust  or  foundation  for,  any 
post  or  organization  of  war  veterans. 

"(3)  VxruLAns  ArrAiRs  oxninD.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  subsection,  the  term  'veterans 
affairs'  means  Issues  directly  relating  to— 

"(A)  programs  and  benefits  for  veterans 
and  the  surviving  spouses  and  children  of 
veterans. 

"(B)  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  and  national  defense." 

8EC.  4.  lidSCELLANEGUS  AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  DxDncnoHB  pom  Cbaritabli  CoNTRiBn- 
TioHs.— Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (c)  of 
section  170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  charitable,  etc.,  contribu- 
tions and  gifts)  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragnvh  (A). 

(2)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  ",  and",  and 

(3)  adding  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  not  disqualified  for  tax  exemption 
under  section  501(J)." 

(b)  Estate  Tax  Dkdvctior.- Paragraph 
(4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2056  of  such 
code  (relating  to  transfers  for  public,  chari- 
table and  religious  uses)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  "and  which  Is  not 
disqualified  for  tax  exemption  under  section 
601(J)". 

(c)  QnT  Tax  Deduction.- Paragraph  (4) 
of  subsection  (a)  and  paragraph  (5)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  2522  of  such  code  (re- 
lating to  charitable  and  similar  gifts)  are 
each  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "and  if  no  part  of  their  net 
earnings"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if 
no  part  of  their  net  earnings",  and 

(2)  inserting  before  the  period  ".  and  If 
such  posts,  organizations,  units,  or  societies 
are  not  disqualified  for  tax  exemption  under 
section  501(J)".« 
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By  Mr.  PELL: 
8.  2671.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Narcotics  Control  Board  in 
the  executive  branch  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate overseas  drug  enforcement  in 
order    to    provide    a    single    Federal 


entity  \  ith  authority  to  direct  the 
international  drug  enforcement  efforts 
of  the  Federal  Government;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

UTTERNATlOIf  AL  NARCOTICS  CONTROL  BOARD  ACT 
[  OP  19Sa 

•  Mr.  ^ELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  the  International 
Narcotid  Control  Act  of  1982.  legisla- 
tion designed  to  provide  central  lead- 
ership atid  direction  to  our  overseas 
drug  enJbrcement  programs.  This  bill 
will  remedy  the  greatest  single  impedi- 
ment to  hn  effective  international  nar- 
cotics control  strategy— the  lack  of  a 
single  entity  in  the  executive  branch 
with  thei  authority  to  coordinate  over- 
seas drug  enforcement  activities,  and 
to  marshal  the  resources  of  agencies 
within  four  executive  departments 
with  responsibility  for  controlling  the 
flow  of  illegal  narcotics  into  the 
United  States. 

It  is  nd  exaggeration  to  say  that  our 
society  is  literally  engulfed  by  a  flood 
of  illegal  drugs  entering  the  country 
by  sea,  by  air,  and  at  our  borders.  The 
signs  of  a  society  increasingly  awash  in 
narcotics  are  too  apparent  in  our  com- 
munities, as,  seen  in  the  growing  num- 
bers of  flrug-related  deaths,  hospital 
admissions  due  to  drug-related  inci-  ' 
dents.  a«d  a  soaring  addiction  rate. 
Drug  trtfficJcing  has  become  a  big 
business,  with  the  retail  value  of  the 
illicit  d*ugs  supplied  to  the  U.S. 
market  ih  1980  estimated  at  $68.5  to 
$90  bUli<in.  Annual  U.S.  consumption 
of  heroi*  is  estimated  to  be  in  the 
range  of  K  metric  tons,  supporting  an 
addict  population  of  approximately 
420,000  Americans.  In  recent  years,  co- 
caine ha^  become  the  fastest  growing 
and  most  lucrative  drug  importing  in- 
dustry, mth  an  annual  U.S.  consump- 
tion of  Aw  to  48  metric  tons,  worth  an 
estimated  street  value  of  $26.8  to  $32 
billion.    I 

The  m(tet  virulent  symptom  of  the  Il- 
licit narcotics  trade  is  the  recent  sharp 
increase  in  both  violent  crime  and 
property  crime.  A  recent  survey  by  the 
University  of  Delaware  showed  that  90 
percent  erf  heroin  users  in  Miami.  Fla., 
rely  on  criminal  activity  as  a  means  of 
income.  Moreover,  drug  trafficking  is 
increasingly  handled  by  syndicates, 
leading  to  violence  in  the  competitive 
struggle  lor  the  domestic  drug  nlarket. 

Clearly,  heroin  users— as  well  as  traf- 
fickers and  abusers  of  other  dangerous 
drugs  likf  cocaine,  hashish,  and  quaa- 
ludes  are  (extensively  Involved  In  crimi- 
nal activity  which  threatens  the  per- 
soiml  security  of  every  American  citi- 
zen. Yet  ithis  is  a  problem  that  local 
law  enforcement  is  virtually  ijower- 
less— by  Itself— to  stop. 

I  am  c(invinced  that  we  must  attack 
the  problem  at  its  very  source— in  the 
countries!  that  grow  the  opium,  the 
coca  bush,  and  produce  and  refine 
quaaludei  and  hashish  for  export  to 
the  United  States.  Controlling  the 
flow  of  ilegal  narcotics  coming  into 
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the  United  States  is  a  key  to  reducing 
the  criminal  activity,  violence,  addic- 
tion, and  heblth  impairment  we  pres- 
ently live  with  and  pay  for  as  a  socie- 
ty.  T 

Despite  th^  best  efforts  of  a  number 
of  Federal  fagencies  concerned  with 
this  problem,  the  drug  trafficking  in- 
dustry today  flourishes  virtually  un- 
checked In  6ur  midst.  The  best  esti- 
mates are  that  we  are  Intercepting  no 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  heroin,  co- 
caine, and  other  hard  drugs  being 
smuggled  in^  the  United  States  by 
air,  by  sea.  a^d  at  the  borders. 

In  my  judgment,  the  single  most  im- 
portant failure  in  our  narcotics  control 
policy  has  baen  the  lack  of  central  au- 
thority and  direction  over  the  activi- 
ties of  agencies  scattered  In  four  exec- 
utive departments  with  responsibility 
for  overseas  enforcement.  The  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today  remedies 
this  deficiency  by  establishing  the 
International  Narcotics  Control 
Board,  consisting  of  the  heads  of  the 
six  agenciei  principally  concerned 
with  intem4tional  narcotics  control: 
The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
International  Narcotics  Matters,  the 
Admlnistratcn-  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration,  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  IBureau  of  Investigation, 
the  Commissioner  of  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  and  the  Commissioner  of  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice. I 

As  a  workiag  group  of  agency  heads, 
the  Board  isjcharged  with  responsibil- 
ity for:  Pirsli.  developing  an  overseas 
drug  enforfcement  strategy,  and 
second,  implementing  the  strategy  by 
marshaling  i;he  resources  of  the  six 
agencies  represented  on  the  Board  and 
tasking  the  agencies  to  coordinate 
their  activities.  To  carry  out  its  func- 
tion of  pollcjf  development  and  execu- 
tion, the  Bo^d  is  empowered  to  task 
or  detail  personnel  from  each  of  the 
six  agencies. :  The  only  full-time  posi- 
tion authori^  by  this  legislation  is 
the  Director  I  for  the  Board,  charged 
with  coordinating  the  execution  of 
Board  policies. 

Under  my  [proposal,  the  chairman- 
ship of  the  Board  rotates  on  an  annual 
basis  betwe^  the  Administrator  of 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration 
and  the  Asriifetant  Secretary  of  State 
for  International  Narcotics  Matters. 
The  legislatic^  authorizes  $500,000  for 
the  first  year  of  the  Board's  operation, 
including  alt  administrative  s*ipport 
expenses.  Th|ls  additional  funding,  in 
my  view.  Is  mtniscule  in  relation  to  the 
costs  borne  ^y  our  s(x:iety  as  a  result 
of  drug  trafficking. 

This  legislation  will  enable  the  six 
principal  nartotics  control  agencies  to 
moimt  a  mo^  effective,  coordinated 
attack  on  dnlg  trafficking.  It  will  par- 
ticularly ame  lorate  the  lack  of  coordi- 
nation betwem  the  FBI  and  DEA  on 
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the  one  hand,  and  agencies  outside  the 
Justice  Department  with  pivotal  roles 
in  controlling  drug  smuggling— the 
State  Department,  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice, the  Border  Patrol  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  Marshaling  the  resources  and 
expertise  of  these  agencies  under  a 
single  authority  will,  in  my  view, 
better  enable  the  United  States  to  con- 
tain the  flood  of  Illegal  narcotics  en- 
gulfing the  country. 

The  United  States  cannot  do  the  job 
by  Itself— the  problem  Is  far  too  com- 
plex for  that.  Other  victim  nations.  In- 
cluding our  own  allies,  are  not  fully 
(M>mmitted  to  providing  the  assistance 
needed  to  secure  cooperation  from 
producing  countries,  and  to  prosecute 
fugitives  and  traffickers.  I  urge  our 
State  Department  to  spearhead  an 
international  campaign  in  this  area,  by 
securing  working  agreements  with  ail 
victim  nations  to  reduce  the  produc- 
tion and  movement  of  illegal  drugs 
throughout  the  world.  This  effort 
must  be  a  continual  one  on  the  part  of 
our  State  Department,  and  should  be 
stressed  at  the  highest  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  in  international  forums. 

Controlling  the  International  drug 
problem  must  be  at  the  very  top  of  our 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  agendas. 
The  relationship  of  this  problem  to 
the  crime  epidemic  and  to  increasing 
addiction  rates  in  America  is  obvious 
to  every  one  of  us:  it  requires  nothing 
less  than  an  all-out,  national  strategy 
to  strengthen  and  better  coordinate 
overseas  narcotics  enforcement  and 
control  programs.  The  legislation  I  am 
introducing  today  Is  a  needed  step  in 
the  direction  of  a  more  effective  Inter- 
national narcotics  control  policy,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the 
effort  to  strengthen  our  agency  re- 
sources in  the  fight  against  drug  traf- 
ficking.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byhd,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Pell)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  479,  a  bUl  to  designate  the  first 
Sunday  in  June  of  each  year  as  "Na- 
tional Shut-In  Day." 

S.  TOO 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
his  name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  700,  a  bill  to  amend  chapter  45  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
with  respect  to  the  exemption  of  the 
State  share  of  Federal  royalties  from 
the  crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  and  to 
insure  the  deductibility  of  certain  sev- 
erance taxes. 

8.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dentom,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1698,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  to  provide  prefer- 
ential treatment  in  the  admission  of 


certain  children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
personnel. 

S.  1992 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias.  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grasslet). 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Snip- 
SON).  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  the  Setuitor  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteh),  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn),  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  effect  of  certain  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  322B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum), 
and  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2225,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  cer- 
tain limitations  on  charitable  contri- 
butions of  certain  items. 

S.  2278 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  East,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2278,  a 
bill  to  provide  a  policy  of  promoting 
public  sector  procurement  of  goods 
and  services  from  profitmaking  busi- 
ness concerns,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3420 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2420,  a 
bill  to  protect  victims  of  crime. 

S.  2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2446,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,"  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  in  acquiring  pro- 
curement information  and  contracts 
from  the  United  States. 

S.  2S36 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CJranston,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2526,  a  bin  to  reduce  interest  rates, 
control  Inflation,  and  insure  the  avail- 
ability of  credit  for  productive  pur- 
poses, and  promote  economic  recovery 
by  extending  the  Credit  Control  Act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeConcini), 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon), 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huodleston).  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  John- 
ston),   the    Senator    from    Louisiana 


(Mr.  Long),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
and  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2543,  a  biU  to  Improve 
the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  133 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcihi, 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  133,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  August  14, 
1982,  as  "National  Navajo  Code  Talk- 
ers Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  163 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz), 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
NiHAN),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLEs).  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebattm)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 162,  a  joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  June  20,  1982. 
through  June  27.  1982,  as  National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week." 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  162,  supra. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  Issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "'Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  190.  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  designate  "National 
Family  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RuDMAN),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 73,  a  concurrent  resolution  to  con- 
demn the  Iranian  persecution  of  the 
Bahal  community. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  89 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  89,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  should  continue  to 
make  arson  research  and  training  an 
Important  and  Integral  part  of  Its  mis- 
sion and  continue  to  support  the  an- 
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tiarson  and  fire  safety  efforts  of 
States  and  localities  in  order  to  reduce 
lives  and  property  damage  lost  by  fire 
and  arson. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  398— RESO- 
LPTION  RELATING  TO  RADIO 
INTERFERENCE  FROM  CUBAN 
STATIONS 

Ml.  JEP8EN  submitted  the  foUow- 
1ns  resolution;  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
8.  Rss  398 

Whereu.  AM  broadctat  stations  in  the 
United  SUtes,  particularly  in  the  southeast, 
have  been  receiving  Illegal  radio  interfer- 
ence from  Cuban  stations  for  over  ttiirteen 
(13)  years:  and 

Whereas,  the  Cuttan  government  has  re- 
cently proposed  to  construct  additional  AM 
broadcast  stations,  some  of  which  would  op- 
erate with  an  effective  radiated  power  of 
500  kilowatts:  and 

Whereas,  the  highest  powered  AM  sta- 
tions In  the  United  States  operate  with  an 
effective  radiated  power  df  50  kilowatts:  and 

Whereas,  the  construction  of  the  proposed 
additional  stations  by  Cuba  would  result  In 
devastating  interference  to  AM  brtwdcast 
stations  located  tluvughout  the  United 
States;  and 

Wliereas,  the  interference  resulting  from 
construction  of  the  proposed  Cul>an  stations 
would  cause  damage  to  both  the  American 
public  by  restricting  their  ability  to  receive 
radio  programming  they  currently  enjoy 
and  to  AM  broadcasters  by  damaging  their 
ability  to  earn  advertising  revenues:  and 

Whereas,  the  problem  created  by  Cuban 
interference  does  not  admit  of  a  single  tech- 
nological solution  (American  broadcasters 
cannot  simply  Increase  the  power  with 
which  they  broadcast  without  purchasing 
new  transmitting  fadliUes  at  great  cost): 
and 

Whereas,  the  problem'  posed  by  C^uban 
radio  interference  must  be  called  to  the  at- 
tenUon  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  meml>ers  of  the  United 
States  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
so  that  action  can  be  taken  to  preserve  the 
technical  integrity  of  AM  broadcasting  in 
the  United  States;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Hetolved,  That  it  U  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  and  the  Congress 
should  take  all  necessary  and  appropriate 
action  to  persxiade  Cuba  not  to  construct 
new  tilgh  powered  AM  broadcast  stations 
that  would  Interfere  with  AM  stations  In 
the  United  SUtes,  or.  in  the  alternative,  to 
pursue  legislation  authorizing  the  construc- 
tion of  radio  facilities  that  could  be  operat- 
ed so  as  to  cause  Interference  to  Cuban 
radio  operations  until  such  time  as  Cuban 
AM  stations  ceaae  interfering  with  AM  sU- 
tions  in  the  United  States. 

Blr.  JEP8EN.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tee. 

B4r.  President,  my  resolution  under- 
scores the  concerns  of  radio  broadcast- 
ers both  in  my  home  State  of  Iowa 
and.  all  across  the  country.  They  are 
concerned  that  their  livelihood  and 
the  public  service  they  provide  are 
threatened  by  what  one  Defense  De- 
partment official  has  been  quoted  as 
calling  a  game  of  chicken,  between  the 
United  States  and  Cuba. 


For  thejpast  13  years,  AM  broadcast 
stations  in  the  United  States  have 
been  subjected  to  Interference  from 
hlgh-powtred  Cuban  stations.  Now,  in 
response  jto  this  coimtry's  plans  for 
Radio  Marti.  Cuba  has  proposed  to 
construct;  additional  stations  which 
would  blahket  the  United  States  with 
radio  sigqals  10  times  more  powerful 
than  tho86  of  our  most  powerful  com- 
mercial stations. 

I  favor  Radio  Marti  because  I  Itelieve 
that  it  is  time  to  tell  the  truth  to  the 
(Duban  people,  but  I  think  we  should 
take  a  sedond  look  at  any  plan  which 
would  res|Qt  in  the  widespread  disrup- 
tion of  Oommercial  broadcasting  in 
this  country. 

I  have  f  uther  concerns  over  the  fre- 
quency tiat  has  been  chosen  for 
Radio  Miirti.  That  frequency,  1040 
kilohertz,  is  currently  used  by  WHO 
Radio  in  B>es  Moines.  Ironically,  WHO 
is  the  station  that  gave  Ronald 
Reagan  hi^  start  in  broadcasting. 

If  Radld  Marti  begins  broadcasting 
on  1040  Hlohertz.  and  if  the  Cubans 
respond  t^th  a  Jamming  station  of 
their  ownj  then  the  long  tradition  of 
public  service  carried  on  by  .WHO 
would  end  WHO'S  coverage  would  be 
reduced  ffom  over  1.7  million  square 
miles  to  1^88  than  6,000  square  miles, 
and  the  people  of  the  entire  Midwest 
would  los«  a  valuable  source  of  news 
and  weatyier  information.  In  fact, 
WHO  remiains  the  only  source  of  this 
vital  inf  onoation  in  some  rural  areas. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  WHO  and  many 
other  stations  around  the  country 
stand  to  Ibe  devastated  by  what  is 
threatening  to  become  an  escalating 
war  of  ladlo  signals  between  the 
United  Sti  tes  and  Cuba. 

It  is  timi !  to  be  firm,  yet  at  the  same 
time,  tell  jur  neighbors  to  the  south 
that  we  ire  willing  to  resolve  this 
problem  wfore  it  further  disrupts 
radio  broadcasting  not  only  in  our 
country,  b  it  in  theirs  as  well. 


amend: 


SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


URGl 


SUPPLEMENTAL 
OPRIATION,  1982 


AlfXRDlCXIlT  MO.  1494 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  Ue  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  OARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ARMSTRONG)  submitted  the  following 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiical  year  ending  September 
30.  1982.  ai  id  for  other  purposes. 

UOEHDlfKirr  MO.  1498 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(Ordere< 
the  table.) 

Mr. 
ment  to  hi 
H.R.  5922. 


LU(»AR 


submitted  an  amend- 
proposed  by  him  to  the  biU 
supra. 


(Ordered  to 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON 
RiaoLK,   Mr. 
ROBBtT  C.  Bi^, 
Bauchjs.  Mr. 

HtTDDLESTOH. 


May  25, 1982 


no.  149S 

be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(for  himself, 
BoRKir,   Bdr.   ExoH. 

Mr.   MOTNIHAH, 


Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

ixTRDicK.  Mr.  FoKO.  Mr. 

AND  Mr.  LcAHT)  submit- 


ted an  amendment  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  theii  to  the  bill  HJl.  5922, 
supra.  J 

AMOiDiairr  ho.  1497 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  toble.)       1 

Mr.     PRO^MIRE     submitted     an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proix>sed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 
AMI  iDimrr  NO.  1498 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  BURDK  :x.  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.lt  5922,  supra. 


NOTI< 


OF  HEARINGS 


COlOfnTKE  Oti  GOVXRHlOirrAL  AITAnU 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  will 
meet  on  ThuiMay,  Bfay  27,  1982,  at  2 
pjn.,  in  rooii  3302  of  the  Dirksen 
Building  to  cohsider  the  following  bills 
in  a  markup  session: 

S.  2363.  the  {Uniform  Relocation  As- 
sistance Act  Ainendments  of  1982. 

S.  2386,  gedgraphic  distribution  of 
Federal  funds  bystem, 

S.  2329,  efficiency  advisory  roundta- 
ble  for  the  Advisory  Commission  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations, 

S.  2457.  to  increase  the  annual  Fed- 
eral payment  io  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  2073.  to  repeal  postal  size  and 
weight  limitat  ons, 

H.R.  3620.  transfer  of  Federal  prop- 
erty to  the  city  of  Hoboken.  N.J., 

H.R.  4569,  d^ignating  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  Bulldlnk  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  as 
the  William  if.  Cotter  Federal  Build- 
ing. I 

For  further  Information,  please  con- 
tact Unk  Hoewing  at  224-4751. 


IITT  F< 
■fO 


AUTHORmt  FOR  COMMITTEES 
MEET 

StTBCOmaTRE  ckfUOIONAL  AND  COMMUNITT 
QEVKLOF 


Mr.  BAKER.  Bdr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  copsent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Re^onal  and  Community 
Development,  t>f  the  Environment  and 
Public  Works  Committee,  be  author- 
ized to  hold  a  markup  on  S.  2144.  a  bill 
to  extend  andi  phase  out  the  work  of 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  2  p jn..  on  Tbesday.  BCay  25. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  )t  is  so  ordered. 

COmaTTKE  ON  LABOR  AND  HXTMAN  BXSOtmCB 


Mr.  BAKER 


unanimous  consent  that  the  Commlt- 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 


May  25,  1982 
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tee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  Senate 
on  Wednesday.  May  26.  to  hold  a 
markup  to  consider  S.  2036,  the  Jobs 
training  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


PROTECTION  OF  VICTIMS  AND 
WITNESSES  OF  CRIME 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
22,  1982.  I  introduced  the  Omnibus 
Victims  Protection  Act  of  1982.  S. 
2420.  This  bill  would  help  reform  the 
criminal  Justice  system,  so  that  it  is 
more  sensitive  and  responsive  to  the 
needs  of  the  victims  of  crime.  Forty  of 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  have 
Joined  me  in  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. 

A  major  component  of  S.  2420  is  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  protect  the  victims  and 
witnesses  of  crime  against  intimidation 
and  retaliation  by  the  defendant  or 
the  defendant's  friends  and  relatives. 
The  ease  with  which  criminals  can  in- 
timidate honest  citizens  tias  under- 
mined the  foundation  of  the  criminal 
Justice  system  and  sabotaged  the  ideal 
of  fairness  and  Justice  in  our  American 
society.  We  cannot  continue  to  toler- 
ate this  situation. 

Attempts  to  intimidate  victims  and 
witnesses  to  keep  them  from  reporting 
crimes  or  testifying  in  court  is  a  wide- 
spread problem.  This  problem  is  clear- 
ly demonstrated  by  a  recent  study  by 
the  New  York  City  Victim  Service 
Agency  reported  on  by  Joseph  P.  Fried 
in  the  New  York  Times.  I  ask  that  this 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  2, 1082] 

iNmODATION  OP  WiTNKSSKS  CALLED 
"WlOESFRKAO" 

(By  Joseph  P.  Fried) 

Attempts  to  intimidate  victims  and  wit- 
nesses to  keep  them  them  from  reporting 
crimes  or  testifying  in  court  is  a  "wide- 
spread problem"  and  criminal- Justice  offi- 
cials are  not  dealing  with  it  adequately,  a 
study  by  the  New  York  City  Victim  Services 
Agency  has  found. 

The  study  was  based  on  an  18-month  in- 
vestigation and  analysis  in  wtiich  153  vic- 
tims and  witnesses  in  various  criminal  cases 
in  Brooklyn  reported  efforts  to  intimidate 
them.  The  attempts  included  ptiyslcal  at- 
tacks, verbal  threats,  vandalism  and  menac- 
ing looks  or  gestures,  according  to  the  149- 
page  stuc^,  which  was  issued  last  week.  It 
was  based  on  interviews  with  victims  and 
witnesses  in  1980. 

Although  all  the  episodes  studied  oc- 
curred in  Brooklyn  cases,  attempted  intimi- 
dation of  victims  and  witnesses  is  "not  an 
isolated  phenomenon"  but  "widespread 
throughout  the  country,"  said  Lucy  Fried- 
man, executive  director  of  the  Victim  Serv- 
ices Agency. 

While  the  full  extent  of  such  attempts  is 
not  known— criminal-Justice  officials  Iwlieve 
many  such  episodes  are  never  reported— the 


new  study  suggests  that  at  least  one  in  10 
victims  and  witnesses  may  be  the  target  of 
intimidation  efforts. 

The  153  persons  in  the  study  who  rvpati- 
ed  liaving  been  such  targets  represented  13 
percent  of  1.152  victims  and  witnesses  ini- 
tially inttrviewed.  Those  interviewed  were 
involved  1 1  cases  in  the  Brooklyn  branches 
of  three  i  ourts:  State  Supreme  Court,  the 
state's  Fa  oily  Court  and  the  city's  Criminal 
Court. 

"There  s  reason  to  believe,  however,"  the 
study  sayi ,  "ttiat  the  true  rates  of  witness 
intlmidatii  >n  In  these  courts  are  tiigher  than 
the  rates  Reported  in  tliis  study."  Yet  even 
the  13  percent  is  a  "significant  proportion." 
the  report  says. 

The  Intimidation  attempts  reported  to  the 
interviewers  involved  cases  in  wlUch  defend- 
ants were  ctiarged  with  such  crimes  as  rob-j 
bery,  assault,  burglary  and  rape,  according 
to  Uz  Connick,  a  research  associate  with  the 
Victim  Services  Agency  who  wrote  the 
report. 

The  attempts  were  made  by  the  defend- 
ants themselves,  i^parently  while  out  on 
iMtil,  or  by  their  relatives  or  friends.  They 
occurred  in  courthouses  and  police  stations 
as  weU  as  in  the  homes  and  neighborhoods 
of  the  victims  and  witnesses.  Often  they 
were  made  by  telephone.  More  than  00  per- 
cent of  the  153  people  reporting  the  at- 
tempts were  victims  and  the  rest  witnesses. 

"The  most  common  way"  In  wliich  victims 
and  witnesses  were  threatened  "was  a  direct 
verbal  confrontation,"  according  to  the 
report.  But  in  29  of  the  153  cases  the  at- 
tempted intimidation  reportedly  took  the 
form  of  property  vandalism,  ttireats  with  a 
weapon  or,  in  eight  of  the  29,  actual  physi- 
cal attacks. 

Most  of  the  people  subjected  to  the  in- 
timidation attempts  said  the  incidents  "did 
not  affect  tb.eir  willingness  to  cooperate 
with  the  courts,"  the  report  said.  In  fact, 
the  study  found,  conviction  rates  in  the 
esses  involving  the  attempts  were  "similar 
to  overall  conviction  rates  in  the  tliree 
courts"  involved. 

But  the  report  also  said  it  has  "probably 
underestimated"  the  extent  to  which 
threats  deter  victims  and  witnesses  from  co- 
operating. 

Holding  that  "greater  efforts  are  needed 
to  combat"  intimidation,  the  study  recom- 
mended such  steps  as  these: 

Existing  sanctions  against  witness  tamper- 
ing should  lie  more  frequently  applied. 

Victims  or  witnesses  should  be  separated 
Immediately  from  defendants  upon  arrest 
and  a  separate  waiting  area  should  be  pro- 
vided for  the  victims  and  witnesses  at  police 
stations. 

Victims  and  witnesses  who  have  been 
ttireatened  or  fear  retaliation  should  be 
helped  in  entering  and  leaving  courthouses 
tlirough  l»ck  or  side  doors. 

Victims  and  witnesses  should  be  informed 
whenever  defendants  are  released  from 
cutody,  before  trial  or  after  case  disposition. 

Judges  should  expedite  cases  in  wlUch 
threats  are  reported. 

The  study  is  available  at  (15  a  copy  from 
the  Victim  Services  Agency,  2  Lafayette 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10007. 


LOVE  AND  DEVOTION 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
our  lives  are  flooded  every  day  with 
news  stOTles  of  human  fsdlure  and  dis- 
aster w^ch  do  not  fairly  reflect  the 
good  and  generous  nature  of  the 
American    people.    Today.    I    ask    to 


insert  in  the  Rbcoro  a  front  page  lead 
story  from  the  Sterling  Journal  Advo- 
cate of  May  8. 1982. 

This  northeastern  Colorado  newspa- 
per gave  prominent  recognition  to 
Jime  and  Ed  Tennant  of  Sterling. 
Colo.,  through  a  story  of  truly  remark- 
able love  and  devotion.  They  have 
adopted  nine  children— all  of  whom 
wei^  handicapped  with  cleft  palates, 
harelips,  club  feet,  emphysema  or 
came  from  a  minority  background. 
Through  the  years,  they  cured  the 
physical  defects  through  surgery,  and 
the  emotional  ones  with  love. 

The  Tennants  have  set  a  superb  ex- 
ample for  all  of  tis,  and  their  story 
nurtures  the  very  best. qualities  that 
are  so  abundant  in  the  people  of 
America. 

The  article  follows: 

Deteemination  Kzt  to  Jxtnx's  Reward 
(By  E>elinda  Korrey) 

Barren  may  be  the  medical  term  to  phys- 
ically describe  Mrs.  E.  E.  (June)  Tennant. 
but  there  is  nothing  cold  or  sterile  about 
the  love  and  care  she  lias  given  her  nine 
adopted  children. 

And  when  Mrs.  Tennant  celebrates  Moth- 
er's Day,  Sunday,  she'll  he  a  little  more 
grateful  than  most  parents:  it  took  her  12 
years  rather  than  nine  months  to  tiave  her 
first  chUd. 

June  and  Dr.  Edward  Tennant  were  mar- 
ried In  March.  1045,  and  soon  after,  discov- 
ered she  would  not  be  able  to  give  birth  to 
any  children. 

For  over  11  years  after  their  marriage,  the 
couple  filed  over  and  over  again  for  adop- 
tion, but  the  agencies  always  found  one  or 
two  "reasons"  why  the  couple  wasn't  eligi- 
ble. 

But  the  Tennant's  perseverance  never  fal- 
tered, and  in  January  of  1965,  they  moved 
to  Sterling  with  the  sole  reason  of  settling 
down  and  raising  a  family  here. 

Six  months  later,  their  prayers  were  an- 
swered with  Rebecca. 

But  Rebecca  was  different  than  most 
babies:  no  one  but  the  Tennants  wanted 
her— she  liad  two  club  feet. 

From  that  point  on  the  Tennants  were 
blessed  with  one  child  after  another. 

All  of  the  children  they  adopted  were 
handicapped  with  cleft  palates,  harelips, 
club  feet,  emphysema,  or  came  from  a  mi- 
nority background. 

The  Tennants  not  only  cured  the  physical 
defects  by  paying  for  costly  surgery,  but  the 
emotional  ones  by  love  and  tenderness. 

Admitting  they  began  adopting  handi- 
capped children  because  they  were  unable 
to  adopt  the  healthy,  "blue-eyed  beauties" 
everyone  else  wanted,  Mrs.  Tennant  said 
she  soon  discovered  "a  baby  is  a  baby."  and 
they  all  need  love. 

The  second  little  one  to  become  a  Tennant 
was  Jimmy,  m-years-old.  The  Tennants 
took  Jimmy  in  quite  by  accident.  Dr.  Ten- 
nant was  the  consulting  phjrsician  for  a  3- 
pound.  4-day  old  clilld  in  Akron,  bom  with 
emphysema,  who  the  doctor  had  to  rush,  by 
plane,  to  Denver  for  emergency  surgery. 

Several  days  later,  a  friend  in  Denver 
called  asking  the  Tennants  If  they  were  in- 
terested in  adopting  another  child.  Their 
new  son.  it  turned  out  was  Jimmy,  the  doc- 
tor's own  patient. 

Adopted  at  6%  months  was  Kristin  who 
had  difficulty  with  her  leg  muscles,  prob- 
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ably  8i>utic.  while  9-year-old  David  was 
emotionally  disturbed  and  suffered  from 
generalized  eczema. 

Sonja,  11,  Mark.  10,  Barbara.  8.  and  Amy. 
a  few  months  old,  all  suffered  from  a  severe 
bilateral  cleft  palate,  harelip,  facial  disfig- 
urement, and  a  complex  dental  problem. 

Juan,  of  Mexican-Indian  heritage,  was 
adopted  \o  keep  Amy  company.  Both  Juan 
and  Amy  were  "later  life"  chUdren  coming 
along  after  Jime  and  her  husband  had  de- 
cided they  would  adopt  no  others. 

Both  are  the  only  children  still  living  at 
home. 

From  drug  problems,  to  dropping  out  of 
high  school  to  provide  a  child  parents  by 
marrying  young;  leaving  high  school  early; 
or  living  with  someone  without  a  marriage 
license,  the  Tennant  family,  the  mother  ex- 
plained, has  experienced  all  the  emotions 
and  traumas  of  a  blood-related  family.  And 
like  others,  she  added  wistfully,  "Tears 
didn't  seem  to  help." 

Calling  herself  "stem  but  loving,"  Mrs. 
Tennant  said,  "All  teens  have  to  find  them- 
selves." 

And,  eventually  after  "finding  them- 
selves," they've  done  wonderfully,  she  said. 
"Love  and  discipline  go  hand  in  hand.  Our 
family  is  closely  knit.  We  stick  up  for  each 
other  under  tension  or  trauma,  or  deviation 
from  the  norm.  As  long  as  we  stood  behind 
them,  they  did  oluiy." 

She  recalled,  "For  me,  myself,  my  ethics 
are  often  different  than  my  children,  but  we 
cant  lead  their  lives  for  them.  If  my  chil- 
dren are  a  happy,  well-adjusted  Christian 
man  or  woman,  that's  as  Important  as  any- 
thing." 

Both  the  children  of  ministers,  the  Ten- 
nants  have  tried  to  instill  a  sense  of  security 
in  their  children  by  teaching  the  love  of 
God. 

She  explained,  "Being  a  mother  to  nine 
adopted,  physically  handicapped  and  three 
emotionally  disturbed  foster  children  (the 
Tennants  housed  for  short  periods  three 
foster  children  along  with  their  own)  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult for  the  adopted  child  than  for  the  non- 
adopted  to  develop  a  secure  self-<mage. 

"He  encounters  more  -frustration,  more 
emotional  trauma,  greater  peer  pressure,  is 
more  conscious  of  his  place  in  life,  and  en- 
counters a  crisis  regarding  self-identity  in 
his  teen  years." 

Stressing  her  children  are  no  different  in 
their  desire  for  love  and  secxirity,  and  ac- 
ceptance, Mrs.  Tennant  observed,  'The  only 
difference  is  that  love  must  be  distributed 
by  the  tons  to  compensate  for  and  help 
overcome  their  handicaps.  More  reassurance 
is  needed,  more  time  allowed  for  fulfillment, 
more  patience  merited;  the  old  adage.  'If  at 
first  you  don't  succeed,  try.  try  again.'  is  a 
part  of  every  day  living." 

Her  role  as  a  mother  has  changed  during 
her  27-year  span  as  a  parent— a  role  that  ac- 
tually never  ends. 

"For  one  thing,"  she  explained,  her  eyes 
.  sparkling,  "I'm  much  more  relaxed  with  the 
^  two  youngest  ones. 

They  teach  me  more  than  I  can  ever  teach 
them.  Somedays  I  would  have  given  them 
all  away,  and  somedays  I  think  they  would 
have  given  me  away. 

"ChUdren  are  a  challenge,  but  they're  well 
worth  It.  Nothing  teaches  us  parenthood. 
We  all  have  to  learn.  My  mother  told  me. 
'lilttle  ones,  little  problems;  big  ones,  big 
problems.'  And  she  was  right.  I  hurt  when 
they  hurt,  and  I'm  happy  when  they're 
happy." 

Only  one  of  the  nine  has  decided  to  meet 
hers/his  physical  parents,  and  one  told  the 


Tennants  tl^y  were  the  only' parents  she/ 
he  had. 

Although  most  of  the  children  have 
grown  now,  i  ind  are  successful  adults  raising 
families  of  (their  own.  the  Tennant  clan 
meets  together  at  least  once  a  year,  usually 
around  Chri|tmas. 

Sadly,  they  won't  be  together  this  Moth- 
er's Day.  "A  few  will  make  it  home,"  Mrs. 
Tennant  sai^.  "but  we'll  all  be  together  in 
June  to  celebrate  my  60th  birthday." 

Recalling  ber  years  as  a  mother,  Mrs.  Ten- 
nant says,  "The  very  task  of  taking  care  of  a 
child  tends  tp  make  him  your  own.  The  task 
is  not  easy,  but  to  see  the  adopted  chUd 
mature,  became  stable  and  use  his  talents, 
reaching  hlsi  potential  is  rewarding  in  itself. 
The  first  time  he  calls  you  Mom  and  Dad, 
you  know  tne  love  is  reciprocal  and  from 
the  heart."  Stressing,  ""We  hope  we've  given 
them  something  they  wouldn't  have  gotten 
otherwise,"  ^Irs.  Tennant  admits  the  chil- 
dren have  liven  their  parents  something 
they  wouldntt  have  had  otherwise. 

"They  gav^  us  family."  she  sald.« 


AD0PT-A-HORSE  FEE 
CONTROVERSY 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleagues  |  are  undoubtedly  aware  of 
the  conttoversy  surrounding  the 
adopt-a-horse  program.  On  Wednes- 
day. May '  19.  1982,  the  New  York 
Times  published  a  letter  from  Joan  R. 
Blue,  president  of  the  American  Horse 
Protection  Association,  which  focuses 
on  the  rec«nt  increase  in  the  adoption 
fees  imposed  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Managemetit.  Ms.  Blue  suggests  that 
the  fee  increase  has  produced  a  sharp 
decline  in  the  number  of  horses  adopt- 
ed, and  that  the  result  is  not  uninten- 
tional. BLAl's  real  aim,  in  her  view, 
has  been  t4  create  the  need  for  legisla- 
tion whichj  would  provide  an  adminis- 
tratively more  convenient  alternative 
to  the  adaption  program;  namely,  a 
mandate  io  sell  excess  horses  and 
burros  for  commercial  purposes.  "^ 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  this  letter 
to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  19823 
From  Adop^a-Horsx  to  Slaoghter  a  Horse 
To  the  Editor: 

We  read  with  Interest  your  Followup  on 
the  News  Item  of  April  25  concerning  the 
recent  pricej  increase  in  the  Adopt-a-Horse 
program.      I 

The  Bureiu  of  Land  Management  is  not 
an  innocent!  party  in  the  current  crisis  over 
unadopted  wild  horses  and  burros.  Before 
the  adoption  fees  were  raised,  nearly  all  the 
wild  horses  removed  from  the  public  lands 
were  adopted.  The  bureau  knew  this  and 
also  knew  that  the  fee  increase  would  cut 
adoptions  ii  half  this  year.  That  means 
6,000  animals  will  have  to  be  destroyed. 

The  American  Horse  Protection  Associa- 
tion has  filed  suit  against  the  B.L.M.  seek- 
ing to  enjolh  collection  of  the  new  fees  on 
the  grounds  that  they  are  illegally  imposed. 
We  are  not  opposed  to  an  adoption  fee— we 
agree  that  an  adopter  should  have  a  finan- 
cial stake  in  his  animal— but  we  believe  that 
a  $200  fee  is  far  too  high.  A  moderate  fee  of 
$100  to  $129  would  result  in  a  much  higher 
level  of  adoptions  and  therefore  would  prob- 
ably generate  as  much  revenue  as  the 
higher  fee. 
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The  real  ratlonMe  behind  the  fee  increase 
we  believe,  was  i  ot  economics  but  adminis- 
trative convenience.  The  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  ha«  never  been  enthusiastic 
about  running  t^e  Adopt-a-Horse  program; 
conversations  witti  the  operators  of  satellite 
adoption  centers  have  convinced  us  of  that. 
A  large  populaticsi  of  unadopted  wild  horses 
has  provided  th«  perfect  rationale  for  the 
|al:  the  authority  to  sell 
removed  from  the  public 


of  questions  dea 
management   of  | 
Those  studies 
though  not   yet  I 


bureau's  real  g() 
horaes-And  burro 
lands.     ' 

In  1978,  Congress  directed  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  to  study  a  wide  variety 
with  the  protection  and 
wild  horses  and  burros, 
now  under  way  and,  al- 
funded  adequately,  they 
promise  to  provide  valuable  data.  However, 
rather  than  wait  for  this  information,  the 
B.L.M.  prefers  xp  reduce  the  numbers  of 
wild  horses  and  [burros  drastically  and  un- 
necessarily. I 

By  removing  thousands  of  horses  and 
burros  and  by  making  them  difficult  to 
adopt,  the  bureau  has  created  the  need  for 
the  legislation  it  wants.  And  there  should  be 
no  mistake  abouti  the  fate  of  the  horses  that 
are  sold:  the  vasti  majority  will  go  to  slaugh- 
ter. 

not  humane,  nor  is  it  nec- 
ve  the  Adopt-a-Horse  pro- 
id  that  it  will  work  if  the 
tongressional  allies  wUl  let 
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This  solution 
essary.  We  belie 
gram  can  work, 
bureau  and  its 
It. 


President,  At 
Hon    Auo 
May  4, 19ii 


Joan  R.  Blue. 

erican  Horse  Protec- 

ition,     Washington. 


ENEROy  TAX  REVENUE 

•  Mr.  ARMS'^RONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  co^onsoring  Senator  Mal- 
colm Wallop's  legislation,  S.  700,  that 
would  end  the  Federal  Oovemment's 
usurpation  oi  energy  tax  revenue 
properly  belotKing  to  State  and  local 
governments.  ] 

Here  are  the  details.  The  Federal 
Government  first  taxes  the  production 
of  oil,  through  the  windfall  profits 
tax,  and  later  taxes  oil  company  prof- 
its. Then,  on  top  of  that,  the  Federal 
Government  applies  the  windfall  prof- 
its tax  to  the  $tates'  share  of  the  roy- 
alty income  f  r<)m  Federal  leases.  It  is  a 
double  whammy,  a  classic  case  of 
double  taxation,  and  it  cost  Colorado 
$2  million  of  royalty  income  in  Just  6 
months  of  1981  alone. 

In  1920,  Conrress  passed  the  Mineral 
Leasing  Act.  'Hiat  measure  imposed  a 
12.5-percent  roysdty  on  minerals  ex- 
tracted from  public  lands.  The  act 
gave  the  States  a  37.5-percent  share  of 
that  royalty  income,  which  they  were 
to  use  for  piblic  programs  such  as 
road  construction  and  maintenance, 
and  funding  fpr  local  schools.  In  1976, 
Congress  increased  the  State's  share 
from  37.5  percent  to  50  percent.  That 
change  reflect  id  such  thinking.  When 
an  area  is  nerly  opened  for  mineral 
and  energy  cevelopment,  State  and 
local  govemm(  mts  must  provide  a  vast 
array  of  public  services.  Exploding 
population  giDwth  creates  demands 
for  much  mor ;  than  Just  new  schools 


and  roads.  New  hospitals,  better 
sewers,  more  fire  and  police  protec- 
tion, and  other  new  public  facilities 
are  necessary  as  well. 

But  what  did  not  reflect  sound 
thinking  were  provisions  included  in 
the  Windfall  Profits  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
That  act  undermined  the  1976  policy 
change  by  taxing  the  Federal  vaA 
State  share  of  the  mineral  royalty, 
thus  reducing  the  funds  returned  to 
the  States.  In  essence.  Congress  re- 
neged on  the  commitment  it  made  to 
the  States  when  it  increased  their 
share  of  royalty  income.  In  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Wyoming  State  auditor, 
the  windfall  profits  tax  actually  causes 
States  to  receive  only  about  a  third  of 
every  royalty  dollar  generated  on  Fed- 
eral lands— less  than  the  37.5  percent 
share  they  had  prior  to  1976. 

As  though  the  tax  imposed  on  royal- 
ty income  were  not  enough  of  an 
insult,  the  windfall  profits  tax  poses 
other  problems  for  State  and  local 
governments.  For  example,  in  calculat- 
ing the  windfall  profits  tax,  a  compa- 
ny is  allowed  to  deduct  the  cost  of  re- 
quired State  severance  taxes.  But  the 
company  cannot  deduct  the  cost  of  re- 
quired local  ad  valorem  taxes.  The 
nondeductible  status  of  these  ad  valo- 
rem taxes  is  forcing  local  governments 
to  consider  transforming  their  proper- 
ty taxes  into  serverance  taxes— a  diffi- 
cult process,  at  best.  This  situation  is 
also  intolerable  for  energy  companies 
which  are  forced  to  pay  double  tax  on 
their  production— both  ad  valorem  and 
a  windfall  tax. 

The  bottom  line  is  this.  The  Federal 
Government  must  stop  usurping  funds 
belonging  t.o  lower  levels  of  govern- 
ment and  abandon  its  Feds  first  appli- 
cation of  the  windfall  profits  tax.  This 
is  not  an  abstract  theory  of  political 
science;  it  is  what  actually  is  happen- 
ing to  State  and  local  government,  and 
it  is  costing  them  millions  of  dollars  in 
needed  revenues  every  year. 

State  and  local  governments,  after 
all  reap  no  windfall  profits.  They  are 
not  guided  by  compulsive  profitmak- 
ing,  they  do  not  store  up  great  riches 
and  they  do  not  misallocate  their  re- 
sources. Neither  do  they  seek  to  dis- 
tort the  public  interest;  in  fact,  they 
much  more  accurately  mirror  the 
public  interest  than  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  windfall  profits  tax  was 
not  designed  to  tax  States,  nor  should 
it  hamper  their  determined  effort  to 
solve  the  massive  problems  that 
energy  development  poses  for  them. 

The  New  Federalism  has  no  meaning 
if  it  is  not  a  determination  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  give 
States  and  local  governments  the  tools 
to  do  the  job  they  do  best,  and  then 
get  out  of  their  way. 

S.  700.  introduced  by  Senator  Mal- 
colm Wallop,  is  a  good  place  to  begin. 
It  ^Vll  correct  the  offending  and  irra- 
tional provisions  of  the  windf aU  prof- 


its tax.  Specifically,  S.  700  amends  the 
windfall  profits  tax  so  that: 

First.  State  and  Federal  mineral  roy- 
alty income  will  not  be  subject  to  the 
windfall  profit  tax. 

Second.  Local  ad  valorem  taxes  will 
be  deductible  expenses  in  calculating 
the  windfall  profit  tax. 

I  am  pleased  to  consponsor  this  im- 
portant bill.  I  applaud  his  leadership 
in  this  area,  and  his  efforts  to  develop 
a  sound,  practical  solution  to  a  very  se- 
rious problem.* 


THE  BOSTON  CELTICS 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
pulse  of  the  Boston  Celtics  fans  has 
been  beating  exuberantly  in  the  past 
few  days.  The  Celtics  have  Just 
emerged  proud,  if  not  victorious,  from 
the  Eastern  playoffs  of  the  National 
Basketball  Association.  Once  again, 
the  Celtics  have  etched  the  basketball 
aimals  with  an  example  of  what  excel- 
lence is  all  about. 

The  playoffs  pitted  the  Celtics 
against  the  Philadelphia  76'ers.  The 
rivalry  between  these  two  great  teams 
is  longstanding  and  intense.  The  first 
four  games  of  the  best-of-seven  play- 
offs left  the  Celtics  trailing  3  to  1.  But 
they  refused  to  quit.  In  exhilarating 
games,  the  Celtics  fought  back  to  even 
the  series  at  ttiree  games  apiece. 

That  is  the  mark  of  a  true  wirmer,  a 
team  that  perseveres  in  the  face  of  ad- 
versity. Last  year,  the  Celtics  were  the 
NBA  champions.  They  displayed  the 
kind  of  class  this  year  that  leaves  no 
doubt  that  the  team  will  be  champions 
again.  They  are  a  team  deserving  of 
our  continued  support,  for  they  are  a 
team  that  is  both  scrappy  and  finely 
tuned,  a  team  that  is  a  Joy  to  their 
fans. 

Though  the  Celtics  lost  the  crucial 
seventh  game  in  the  playoffs  this  year, 
they  never  lost  their  poise  or  fighting 
spirit.  Their  stellar  performance  in 
recent  days  is  in  the  long  tradition  of 
Celtics  excellence. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  Harry  Mangurian,  the 
Celtics  owner;  Red  Auerbach,  presi- 
dent and  general  manager;  BiU  Fitch, 
head  coach;  and  to  all  the  players  and 
supporting  staff  for  their  magnificent 
1981-1982  season.  A  season  has  ended, 
but  Celtics  fans  can  content  them- 
selves in  knowing  that  their  team  will 
come  back  with  a  roar  next  year.* 


MARTIAL  LAW  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  IN  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  May 
20  was  the  33d  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  martial  law  in  Taiwan.  Sev- 
eral of  my  distinquished  colleagues 
and  I  issued  a  Joint  statement  calling 
for  an  end  to  martial  law  and  for 
progress  toward  restoring  individual 
freedoms  and  human  rights  for  all  the 
people  of  Taiwan.  I  request  that  the 


text  of  our  statement  and  remarks 
which    I    made   in   introducing   that 
statement  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

CONGRESSIOMAI.  STATEXENT  ON  MARTIAL  LAW 

AND    ON    Political    Rights    and    Hitman 
Freedoms  in  Taiwan 

On  May  20th,  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland  will  be  suffering  their  158th  day 
under  a  hated  martial  law  regime.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  have  both  pub- 
licly called  for  an  end  to  martial  law  In 
Poland. 

But  May  20th  will  also  mark  the  12,053rd 
day  of  martial  law  for  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
In  both  Taiwan  and  Poland  strikes  are  out- 
lawed, severe  restrictions  are  placed  on  free- 
dom of  speech  and  association,  and  civilians 
are  all  too  frequently  hauled  before  military 
courts. 

What  makes  the  case  for  an  end  to  mar- 
tial law  on  Taiwan,  as  in  Poland,  so  poign- 
ant and  compelling  Is  that.  In  both  cases, 
brave  and  able  citizens  have,  through  years 
of' sacrifice  and  courageous  effort,  proved  to 
the  whole  world  that  they  know  how  to 
make  a  more  democratic  system  work. 

The  living  standards  of  the  people  of 
Taiwan  are  the  envy  of  much  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  people  of  Taiwan,  by  their 
hard  work  and  ingenuity,  have  created  an 
educated  citizenry,  a  relatively  prosperous 
middle-class  society,  and  a  respected  body  of 
politically  able  local  representatives. 

Despite  these  most  admirable  achieve- 
ments, the  martial  law  regime  is  so  feared 
that  Americans  of  Taiwan  descent  who  have 
spoken  out  for  democracy,  are  often  too 
-.  frightened  to  return  to  Taiwan,  even  for  the 
funeral  of  a  beloved  parent. 

In  fact.  If  the  rationale  for  martial  law  in 
Poland  is  weak,  the  Justification  for  martial 
law  on  Taiwan  Is  weaker.  There  is  no  serious 
threat  of  a  military  invasion  of  Taiwan. 
Martial  law  actually  weakens  the  ability  of 
Taiwan  to  meet  the  challenges  now  con- 
fronting it.  Martial  law  is  used  on  Taiwan  to 
suppress  legitimate  political  expression. 
Were  Taiwan  a  more  free,  open,  and  demo- 
cratic society,  it  would  strengthen  Taiwan's 
moral  claim  to  American  support. 

We  are  Joining  together  to  call  for  an  end 
to  martial  law  on  Taiwan  so  that  the  people 
of  Taiwan  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  due  process  to  which  they  are  entl- 
Ued. 

Edward  M.  Kennedy, 

Senator, 
Claiborne  Pell. 

Senator, 
Stephen  J.  Solabz, 

Congressman, 
Jm  Leach. 

Con^/ressman. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy's  Remarks  at 
Press  Conterence  on  Taiwan,  May  20. 1982 

Today  marks  the  33rd  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  martial  law  on  Taiwan.  That 
declaration  has  long  outlived  Ite  usefulness, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Pell,  Congressman 
Solarz  and  Congressman  Leach  In  Issuing  a 
statement  today  calling  for  an  end  to  mar- 
tial law  and  for  progress  toward  restoring 
Individual  freedoms  and  human  rights  for 
all  the  people  of  Taiwan.  I  am  also  very 
pleased  to  announce  this  morning  that 
Speaker  O'NeUl  has  called  to  ask  that  I 
report  his  own  endorsement  of  our  Joint 
statement. 
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Durln*  my  yean  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
spoken  out  as  forcefully  as  I  can  against 
abuses  of  human  rights  wherever  they 
occur.  I  have  opposed  the  serious  abuses  of 
those  basic  rishts  by  the  rulers  of  The  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China.  But  one  cannot 
look  the  other  way  when  such  abuses  occur 
on  the  Island  of  Taiwan. 

In  Taiwan  today,  a  broad  range  of  basic 
liberties  are  denied.  Serious  restrictions  are 
placed  on  press  and  political  freedoms. 
Strikes  are  outlawed.  Political  and  religious 
leaders  have  been  subjected  to  arbitrary 
arrest  and  Imprisonment.  Military  tribimals 
are  used  for  civil  cases,  and  a  range  of  other 
abuses  persist. 

Some  members  of  the  legislature  in 
Taiwan  have  had  the  courage  to  question 
these  restrictions  and  have  called  upon  the 
government  to  set  them  aside.  But  despite 
these  protests,  there  has  been  insufficient 
progress  in  restoring  human  rights  for  the 
people  of  Taiwan. 

For  several  years  I  have  persisted  in  pri- 
vate efforts  to  alleviate  this  burden  of  re- 
ijression.  I  have  urged  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan  to  release  the  political  and  religious 
leaders  who  were  imprisoned  after  the 
Kaohsiung  incident  in  1979,  including  The 
Reverend  Kao,  leader  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  Lin  Yi-hsiung,  an  assemblyman 
whose  mother  and  two  daughters  were  mur- 
dered after  his  arrest.  I  have  also  sought  im- 
provements in  their  prison  conditions,  and  I 
am  Informed  that  the  conditions  have  been 
improved. 

While  I  welcome  these  improvements,  it  is 
clear  that  too  many  citizens  are  Jailed  in 
Taiwan  for  expressing  their  political  views 
and  defending  their  human  rights.  I  there- 
fore call  on  the  leadership  of  Taiwan  to  take 
immediate  action  to  release  the  political  and 
religious  prisoners  and  to  improve  the 
human  rights  situation  on  the  island. 

In  addition.  I  urge  the  authorities  on 
Taiwan  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties that  are  clearly  available  to  broaden 
participation  in  the  government  by  all  in- 
habitants of  the  Island.  While  there  have 
been  commendable  increases  In  the  propor- 
tion of  native  Taiwanese  serving  as  local  of- 
ficials, a  tiny  minority  of  mainland  Chinese 
living  on  Taiwan  retain  virtually  full  control 
at  the  national  level.  A  number  of  legisla- 
tors have  been  elected  who  are  not  members 
of  the  ruling  naUocallst  party,  but  genuine 
opposition  parties  continue  to  be  outlawed 
on  the  island.  A  more  broadly-based  govern- 
ment founded  on  respect  for  human  dignity 
and  the  preservation  of  individual  liberties 
offers  the  best  hope  for  the  island's  contin- 
ued stability,  well-being  and  future  peace. 

The  United  States  is  proud  of  its  long  and 
cloae  relationship  with  those  who  live  on 
Taiwan.  And  I  am  proud  of  my  own  role  in 
the  Senate  as  a  principal  sponsor  of  the 
Taiwan  Security  Resolution  in  1979— now 
part  of  the  law  of  our  land— which  was  spe- 
cifically designed  to  reassure  the  people  of 
Taiwan  about  our  concern  for  their  security 
and  prosperity  and  for  peace  in  the  area. 

Now.  as  then,  our  friendship  with  Taiwan 
is  based  on  a  continued  interest  in  their 
well-being  and  on  a  common  belief  in  free- 
dom and  in  fundamental  human  rights.  The 
continuation  of  political  repression  blighU 
our  mutual  interests  and  friendship.  There 
is  no  acceptable  JustlflcaUon  for  such  re- 
pression. A  restoration  of  basic  guarantees 
of  individual  liberties  on  Taiwan  would  con- 
tribute immeasurably  to  the  future  of  the 
island  and  to  relations  between  our  two  peo- 
ples. I  call  on  the  leaders  there  to  take  these 
actions  as  soon  as  possible.  The  era  of  mar- 
tial law  on  Taiwan  must  end.* 
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IN  DIPENSE  OP  A  MORAL 
'     MAJORITY 

•  Mr.  DiirrON.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  issiie  of  the  Farm  Bureau  News, 
American  |  Pann  Bureau  President 
Robert  B:  Delano  wrote  an  article 
which  I  now  share  with  my  coUeagues. 
I  ask  that)  the  article,  titled  "In  De- 
fense of  a  Moral  Majority",  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
The  article  foUows: 

CFroi^  the  Farm  Bureau  News] 

Iw  Dd^se  or  A  Moral  Majority 

(^y  Robert  B.  Delano) 

It  is  my  fcontention  that  American  citi- 
zens—by a  ^t  majority— subscribe  to  high 
personal  and  national  standards  of  conduct 
in  keeping  with  the  finest  In  Amercian  tra- 
dition. In  tHis  sense,  I  contend,  the  average 
American  is  part  of  this  country's  "moral 
majority." 

It  is  unfortunate  that  we  have  allowed 
moral  ideallgm  to  become  almost  insepara- 
ble in  the  bublic  mind  from  the  political 
crusades  of] "moralistic"  organizations  and 
Individuals.  | 

As  a  result  the  basic  moral  ideals  to  which 
most  of  us  lubscribe  have  been  under  sus- 
tained public  attack  from  many  quarters. 
Moral  ideals  are  pictured  as  outdated, 
wrong,  dangerous  and  perhaps  even  un- 
American. 

Of  course,  the  exact  opposite  is  true.  This 
nation's  gregt  progress  has  been  built  on— 
and  sustained  by  —basic  moral  and  religious 
concepts.  I  am  positive  that  a  great  Ameri- 
can future  depends  upon  successful  defense 
of  these  ideals. 

As  early  «s  grade  school,  I  was  taught 
how,  becaus4  of  public  ridicule  and  persecu- 
tion, the  Pilgrims  sought  a  new  world  in 
which  their  moral  code— rigid  by  even  the 
Puritan  standards  of  those  times— could  be 
followed  fre«ly. 

To  do  thlst  they  came  to  America  across 
open  seas  in  tiny  ships— several  of  my  ances- 
tors among  ;them.  The  colony  barely  sur- 
vived the  hgrsh  New  England  winters  and 
the  sicknesses  that  thinned  and  weakened 
its  numbers.  I 

The  goal  i>f  these  Pilgrim  pioneers  was 
the  pursuit  df  a  strong,  rigid  moral  code  and 
the  seareh  for  a  place  to  establish  their  own 
"moral  majority"  where  they  could  practice 
their  beliefs  freely. 

There  are  those  who  would  now  have  us 
believe  that  this  is  wrong.  Liberal  writers, 
broadcastersi  and  politicians  have  mounted 
what  appearf  to  be  a  sustained  campaign  to 
discredit  any  firm,  religion-based  moral  code 
and  especially,  attempts  to  use  the  code  in 
measuring  political  conduct. 

The  constancy  and  vehemence  of  these  at- 
tacks stirred  the  curiosity  of  researehers  S. 
Robert  Lichter  of  George  Washington  Uni- 
versity, Waghington,  D.C.,  and  Stanley 
Rothman  of  Smith  College  in  Massachu- 
setts. 

As  part  of  their  continuing  work  to  define 
the  attitude!  of  Americans  considered  to 
occupy  "ellt«"  positions,  these  men  studied 
the  religious,  moral,  political  and  social  atti- 
tudes of  240  of  the  nations  top  writers,  edi- 
tors and  broadcast  reporters. 

Among  their  findings:  by  a  vast  majority, 
the  people  surveyed  supported  strong  liber- 
al beliefs  reflecting  their  own  liberal  person- 
al lifestyles.  Fully  half  do  not  have  a  reli- 
gious affiliation,  and  86  percent  of  the  Jour- 
nalists surveyed  do  not  attend  religious  serv- 
ices. By  nearly  the  same  percentage,  these 
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Influential  people  support,  work  and  vote 
for  liberal  politiqal  candidates. 
.  The  research  was  based  on  lengthy  inter- 
views with  top  journalists  from  the  three 
major  televisioa  networks.  United  Press 
International,  Aasociated  Press,  The  Wash- 
ington Post,  New  York  Times,  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Newsweek  and  other  news  maga- 
zines. I 

The  study  reveals  Important  media  people 
as  the  Ideologic^  oppoeites  of  mainstream 
Americans  and  ifUses  many  questions  about 
news  objectivity  or  its  lack. 

What  is  (and  kas  been)  the  liberal  media 
impact  in  casting  doubt  on  the  workability 
of  national  ecoiiomic  reform?  —in  molding 
ptfbllc  opinion  against  improved  national  de- 
fense? —in  urgiqg  new  taxing  and  spending 
proposals?  —in  supporting  more  regula- 
tions?  -in  denying  the  values  of  private  en- 
terprise and  in  subverting  the  Christian- 
based  morals  we  to  strongly  hold? 

These  are  soQae  of  the  questions  alert 
Americans  need  to  raise  in  this  election 
year— a  time  wh^n  all  citizens  have  a  moral 
responsibility  to  help  preserve  freedom  for 
future  generations  by  electing  candidates 
who  share  our  fundamental  moral  and  reli- 
gious beliefs.* 


SOVIET  AND  COMMUNIST  ROLE 
IN  ANTINIJCLEAR  MOVEMENT 
IN  WESTERN  EUROPE 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  move- 
ment for  a  nuclear  freeze  and  indeed 
the  movement  against  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  general  has  recently  become  an 
issue  of  much  concern  In  our  national 
media.  Despite  this  attention,  I  fail  to 
see  that  the  proponents  of  a  freeze  or 
of  other  antlnt^clear  proposals  have  at- 
tracted very  much  popular  support  for 
their  cause.  In  any  event,  there  have 
been  several  ijecent  'reports  of  direct 
Soviet.  East  European,  or  Western 
Communist  involvement  in  and  sup- 
port for  the  antlnuclear  campaign  In 
the  West.  I  ^^ould  suggest  to  those 
Americans  who  are  genuinely  con- 
cerned over  nifclear  weapons  and  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war  that  they  be  ex- 
tremely careful  In  choosing  which  or- 
ganizations an<  groups  with  which  to 
affiliate  themselves,  since  at  least 
some  of  these  may  receive  the  direct 
or  indirect  support  of  the  Soviets. 
Such  groups,  m  course,  are  not  genu- 
inely interestea  in  strategic  arms  limi- 
tations or  reductions,  in  peace,  or  even 
in  disarmament,  except  as  measures 
that  would  benief it  the  Soviets  and  the 
enterprise, 
researched,  and  well- 

Lper    that   shows    the 
lunlst  role  In  the  anti- 

snt  in  Western  Europe 
the  Peace  Offensive" 
.  ,  .  Barlow  of  the  Herit- 
age Poundatioik.  Dr.  Barlow  describes 
the  enormous  and  well-funded  propa- 
ganda apparatus  of  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  Communist  Party  and  dis- 
cusses the  long  history  of  Soviet-pro-  . 
moted  "peace  activities"  around  the 
world.  He  also  Ihows  how  Moscow  has* 
used  and  manipulated  the  peace  and 
antlnuclear    mpvements    In    Western 


world  Commi 
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Europe  in  recent  years  to  foster  an 
anti-American  mentality  which  serves 
the  interest  of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  length 
of  Dr.  Barlow's  paper.  I  am  aslting  per- 
mission that  only  part  of  it.  dealing 
with  the  more  recent  Soviet  propagan- 
da and  disinformation  efforts,  be 
printed  in  the  Congrsssional  Record, 
but  I  caimot  recommend  Dr.  Barlow's 
paper  strongly  enough,  and  I  urge  all 
my  colleagues  to  obtain  a  copy  of  the 
whole  paper  and  read  It  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

The  paper  follows: 

THE  SOVIET  PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST 
TNP  modernization:  GEARING  DP  IN  1080 

Even  as  the  Soviet  Union  began  readying 
an  extensive  propaganda  effort  against 
NATO'S  modernization  of  its  theater  nucle- 
ar forces  in  late  1979,  Western  Europe's 
communist  parties  were  moving  to  consoli- 
date their  influence  on  the  emerging  nation- 
al peace  movements.  During  the  last  half  of 
1979,  the  Dutch  Communist  Party,  whose 
"Stop  the  Neutron  Bomb"  movement  had 
been  so  successful  the  previous  year,  broad- 
ened this  effort  into  a  new  international 
campaign — Stop  the  Neutron  Bomb,  Stop 
the  Arms  of  Mass  Destruction"— which 
could  target  the  new  NATO  theater  nuclear 
forces  plan  as  well.'*  And  In  West  Germany, 
the  Communist  controlled  Committee  for 
Peace,  Disarmament,  and  Cooperation 
staged  an  International  Antiwar  Day  on 
September  1  which  was  supported  by  a  vari- 
ety of  groups,  including  the  Association  of 
German  Students,  Nature  Friend  Youth, 
and  local  organizations  of  the  Young  Social- 
ists and  the  Catholic  and  Protestant 
churehes,  which  were  to  loom  large  in  the 
"nonaligned"  peace  marches  two  years  later. 

It  became  clear  by  mid-1980  that  the  Com- 
munist Party  of  the  Soviet  Union  had  mas- 
tered the  primary  lesson  of  the  "neutron 
bomb"  campaign:  tliat  major  participation 
in  the  disarmameut  efforts  of  the  CPSU  by 
pacifist,  religious,  and  ecological  groups  not 
directly  linked  to  the  USSR  could  assist  sig- 
nificantly in  Influencing  popular  and  gov- 
ernment sentiments  in  NATO  countries  on 
nuclear  weapons  issues.  The  CPSU  could  see 
that  two  measures  were  necessary  to  ensiu% 
such  broadly  based  European  support:  first, 
to  downplay  differences  between  the  CPSU 
and  the  non-Communist  European  Left  on 
all  non-germane  issues,  thereby  allowing  the 
Soviets  and  their  European  Commimist 
allies  to  embrace  the  gamut  of  European 
leftist  groups  in  the  struggle  for  "peace"; 
and  second,  to  manipulate  carefuUy  in 
Europe  peace  themes  and  popular  fears 
about  the  dangers  of  nuclear  war  In  order  to 
bring  into  the  peace  movements  such 
groups  as  alienated  young  people  who  would 
be  otherwise  leaderless. 

This  theme  was  stressed  by  Bulgarian 
state  and  party  leader  Todor  Zhivkov  In  his 
address  to  the  World  Parliament  of  Peoples 
for  Peace,  in  September  1980: 

"We  must  consider  the  efforts  of  social  or- 
ganizations and  the  masses.  I  am  talking 
about  the  activities  of  the  World  Peace 
Council,  which  is  the  initiator  of  our 
present  international  meeting,  and  also 
about  the  activities  of  all  peace-loving 
forces.  .  .  . 

"To  state  this  objectively,  there  is  no 
other  social  movement  capable  of  joining  to- 
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gether  dozens  and  hundreds  of  millions  of 
people,  capable  of  organizing  their  ef- 
forts. .  .  .  For  the  sake  of  this  glorious  goal 
we  must  together  find  the  paths  leading 
toward  coordination  of  the  Joint  initiatives 
of  all  peace-loving  organizations,  move- 
ments and  forces  on  a  national  as  well  as 
International  scale.  .  .  . 

"The  role  of  youths  and  the  Intelligentsia 
is  essential  in  the  struggle  for  peace.  .  .  . 

"We  are  called  upon  to  do  everything  in 
our  power  in  order  to  involve  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  youths  In  the  struggle 
for  peace  and  happiness.  .  .  ."  >* 

The  World  Peace  Coimdl  came  out  of  its 
Sofia,  meeting  determined  to  push  at  all 
levels  for  the  adoption  of  the  Soviet  spon- 
sored disarmament  initiatives  during  1981. 
Increasing  popular  support  for  the  various 
European  national  peace  organizations 
became  the  WPC's  major  priority.  As  the 
Council's  1981  "Programme  of  Action"  de- 
tailed: 

"This  programme  seeks  to  make  1981  the 
year  of  the  decisive  offensive  of  peace 
forces,  to  make  the  80's  the  Decade  for  new 
victories  for  peace,  for  disarmament  and  de- 
tente, for  national  independence,  justice,  de- 
mocracy and  social  progress. .  .  . 

"The  World  Peace  Council's  Programme 
of  Action  for  1981  places  its  main  emphasis 
on  common  united  mass  actions  by  the 
widest  range  of  forces,  campaigns,  confer- 
ences, seminars  and  symposia  at  national 
levels.  It's  directed  partictilarly  at  the 
strengthening  of  national  and  local  peace 
movements."" 

Communist  dominated  front  organizations 
were  active  even  then  in  the  antl-TNF  mod- 
ernization effort  In  West  Germany.  In  No- 
vember 1980,  at  the  Initiative  of  the 
German  Peace  Union  (DFU),  a  long-time 
Communist  front  organization,  the  so-called 
Kref elder  Apell  (Krefeld  Forum)  was  pro- 
mulgated by  representatives  of  the  Green 
Party  (Germany's  left-leaning  ecology 
party),  smaU  trade  union  groups,  the 
German  Communist  Party,  the  German 
Peace  Union,  German  Evangelical  Chureh 
groups  (particularly  the  Lutherans),  and 
pacifists  and  conscientious  objectors.'*  The 
Forum,  directed  specifically  against  NATO, 
called  upon  the  government  to  reverse  its 
"erroneous  and  fatal  decision"  authorizing 
the  stationing  of  new  American  theater  nu- 
clear weapons  on  German  soil.  Among  the 
most  prominent  participants  in  the  Kre- 
felder  Apell  were  Petra  Kelly,  leader  of  the 
Green  Party.  Pastor  Martin  Niemoeller,  a 
well-known  German  theologian  and  honor- 
ary member  of  the  World  Peace  Council's 
Presidium,  who  tiad  been  awarded  the  Lenin 
Peace  Prize  by  the  Soviet  Union  In  1967, 
and  Major  General  (Ret.)  Gert  Bastlan,  a 
former  Bundeswelir  Division  Commander 
who,  since  retiring,  had  participated  as  one 
of  the  "Generals  for  Peace"  in  the  "peace" 
work  of  various  World  Peace  Council  front 
groups."  Mainly  because  of  its  seemingly 
non-Communist  sponsorship,  the  Krefeld 
Forum  was  to  prove  very  successful  during 
1981— signatures  backing  the  Forum  num- 
bered 20,000  by  early  January  and  reached  a 
reported  1.5  million  by  the  end  of  the  year. 

THE  ISSl  CAMPAIGN  AGAINST  TNT 
MODERNIZATION 

Soviet  leaders  undoubtedly  were  heart- 
ened to  see  the  various  national  peace  move- 
ments gearing  up  in  early  1981  for  massive 
protests  against  the  TNF  modernization 
plan.  On  January  12,  1981,  Pravda  looked  to 
the  possibility  of  a  "mass  movement" 
against  missiles  in  both  the  Netherlands 
and  Belgium,  and  the  Journal,  New  Times, 


noted  In  two  January  articles  the  i 
palgns  in  Italy  and  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  increasing  level  of  protests  in  West  Ger- 
many.*" 

Needless  to  say,  having  done  so  much 
behind  the  scenes  to  initiate  the  aaU-NATO 
activities  of  these  groups,  the  Soviet  Unlm 
hastened  into  public  '^rint  to  deny  any  con- 
nection with  these  efforts.  As  TASS  com- 
mentator Vadim  Biryukov  proclaimed:  "The 
protest  against  deployment  of  nuclear  mis- 
siles in  Europe  can  by  no  means  l>e  present- 
ed as  a  'hand  of  Moscow.'  Protest  is  being 
voiced  by  politicians,  military  mm.  scien- 
tists, trade  union  leaders,  peace  cfaamploos." 

The  major  Soviet  antl-TNF  effort  for  1961 
started  in  late  February,  following  Brezh- 
nev's "peace  offensive"  speech  to  the  26th 
Soviet  Party  Congress.  He  declared  that 
there  is  "currently  no  more  Important  task 
on  the  international  plane  for  our  party, 
our  people  and  all  the  peoples  of  the  wortd 
than  the  defense  of  peace."  *'  And  although 
the  actual  "peace"  proposals  put  fortii 
during  the  26th  CPSU  Congress  were  really 
reworked  repetitions  of  older  Soviet  prop- 
sals,  Soviet  propagandists  used  them  as  the 
basis  for  their  renewed  efforts  in  Western 
Europe.  On  Mareh  9,  1981,  Soviet  "**^Tm 
dors  in  the  Western  European  countries  pre- 
sented letters  to  their  host  governments 
from  Breshnev  rehashing  the  proposals  in 
tils  February  speech." 

Meanwhile,  Soviet  "journalists"  and 
"academicians"  traveled  aroimd  Europe  turo- 
vlding  the  CPSU  peace  propaganda  line  to 
Western  reporters.  One  of  the  most  effec- 
tive of  these  spokesmen  was  Georgiy  Arba- 
tov,  the  newly  promoted  full  member  of  the 
CPSU  Central  Committee  who  is  widely 
viewed  in  the  United  States  as  a  shrewd, 
non-ideological  observer  of  U.S.-Soviet  mat- 
ters. Arbatov's  effectiveness  as  a  propagan- 
dist and  disinformation  expert  is  directly 
linked  to  his  position  as  director  of  the 
USSR  Institute  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America  and  Canada,  an  academic  research 
institute  subordinate  to  the  Economics  De- 
partment of  the  USSR  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Despite  its  seeming  Independence 
from  the  formal  Soviet  propaganda  appara- 
tus, the  Institute  spokesmen  who  deal  with 
Westerners  always  place  the  propaganda 
value  of  their  comments  above  other  consid- 
erations. In  addition,  the  CIA  has  estimated 
that  some  fifteen  percent  of  the  identified 
personnel  of  the  Institute  have  a  ciurent  or 
former  intelligendt  affiliation.  Despite  this, 
Arbatov  and  his  colleagues  enjoy  a  measure 
of  credibility  with  the  Western  press— even 
Americans. 

Georgiy  Arbatov  played  on  two  themes  in 
his  interviews  with  Western  European  re- 
porters—the harmlessness  of  ongoing  Soviet 
theater  nuclear  force  modernization  efforts 
and  the  dangers  Inherent  in  planned  U^S. 
and  NATO  efforts  to  counter  them.  In  a 
Dutch  newspaper  interview,  Arbatov  noted: 
"What  is  the  SS-20?  A  replacement,  a 
modernization  of  old  missiles  known  in  the 
West  as  SS-4's  and  SS-5'a  No  doubt  the 
new  missiles  will  be  a  better  weapon— I  am 
no  military  expert— but,  their  function  is  no 
different  from  that  of  the  outdated  mlssUes 
and  the  total  number  will  not  increase.  It  is 
unfair  to  say  that  this  gives  us  something 
which  the  other  side  does  not  have."  ** 

And  in  a  Bonn  television  Interview.  Arba- 
tov carefully  equated  the  pitHXMed  NATO 
theater  nuclear  force  modernization  effort 
with  the  Soviet  Union's  1962  emplacement 
of  strategic  missiles  in  Cuba  and  then 
hinted   darkly   about   the   possible   oonae- 
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quences    of    following    throuch    with    the 
NATO  iction." 

As  the  Soviet  Union's  Euromlsslle  propa- 
Kanda  campaign  accelerated,  the  efforts  of 
all  cooperating  Soviet  SUte  organUatlons 
increased  dramatically.  KGB  support  tactics 
were  used  In  ways  almost  certain  to  lead  to 
exposure,  such  as  what  happened  in  the 
Netherlands  in  April  1981.  A  TASS  "corre- 
spondent" named  Vadim  Leonov  was  ac- 
cused of  espionage  and  other  activities  and 
was  expelled  by  the  Dutch  government.  It 
turned  out  that  Leonov  had  boasted,  when 
intoxicated,  of  his  role  in  manipulating  the 
Dutch  peace  movement  for  Moscow.  He  had 
told  his  listener: 

"Do  you  know  that  aU  those  weU  meaning 
people  In  the  Netherlands  are  being  taken 
for  a  ride?  They  believe  that  the  antl-neu 
tron  bomb  movement  and  the  reaction 
against  the  cruise  missiles  and  other  NATO 
activities  have  grown  out  of  a  pure  idealism 
based  on  compassion  for  and  concern  with 
the  fate  of  one's  fellow  man  and  his  chil- 
dren. Oh,  if  those  people  Just  knew  that  ev- 
erything is  taking  place  according  to  a  blue- 
print in  Moscow,  how  they  are  being  manip- 
ulated by  a  small  group  of  communist  ideo- 
logues who  receive  their  instructions 
through  me. 

"If  Moscow  decides  that  50.000  demonstra- 
tors must  take  to  the  streets  in  the  Nether- 
lands, then  they  take  to  the  streets.  Do  you 
know  how  you  can  get  50.000  demonstrators 
at  a  cerUin  place  within  a  week?  A  message 
through  my  channels  Is  sufficient.  Every- 
thing is  organized  with  military  precision 
under  the  leadership  of  essentially  conscien- 
tious objectors.  I  should  know  because  not 
only  am  I  dally  involved  with  these  clandes- 
tine activities,  I  am  also  one  of  those  who 
transmit  the  orders  coming  in  from 
Moscow."*' 

During  1981,  several  other  such  disclo- 
sures of  direct  KGB  involvement  were 
made.  In  October,  the  Danish  government 
expelled  Soviet  Embassy  Second  Secretary 
Vladimir  Merkoulov  for  subversive  activi- 
ties, after  he  had  paid  Danish  author 
Herlov  Petersen  $2,000  to  buy  newspaper 
ads  promoting  a  "Nordic  nuclear  free  zone." 
Other  Merkoulov-Peterson  activities  appar- 
ently Included  attempting  to  influence 
Danish  public  opinion-makers  by  treating 
them  to  expensive  lunches  and  gifts.  Mer- 
koulov had  been  working  with  the  Coopera- 
tion Committee  for  Peace  and  Security,  a 
Danish  Communist  Party  front  organization 
with  links  to  the  World  Peace  Coimcil.  And 
in  late  November,  two  Soviet  diplomats  were 
up  for  expulsion  from  Norway  because  of 
their  subversive  activities.  One  of  them 
Soviet  Embassy  First  Secretary  Stanlslaw 
Chebotok,  had  offered  money  to  several 
Norwegians  to  write  letters  against  nuclear 
arms  to  Norwegian  newspapers." 

But  because  accounts  of  these  matters 
were  scattered  while  the  press  gave  over- 
whelming attention  to  the  nationalist  flavor 
of  many  of  the  European  peace  groups,  no 
public  attempt  was  made  to  ask  whether 
such  covert  Soviet  activities  were  but  shad- 
ows of  a  larger  Soviet  influence  on  the  Eu- 
ropean disarmament  movement. 

In  April  1981.  the  Worid  Peace  Council 
held  its  presidential  meeting  In  Havana. 
Cuba.  At  the  closing  session,  Romesh  Chan- 
dra delivered  an  address  which  emphasized 
the  role  of  mass  demonstration  in  thwarting 
America's  TNP  modernization  plans  for 
Europe.  Chandra  also  asserted  at  this  meet- 
ing that  the  WPC  had  reached  a  "compro- 
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mise  with  all  political  forces,  with  all  gov- 
ernments, Mth  all  mass  movements,  with  all 
organizatiors.  with  aU  workers,  with  the 
church,  with  the  youth,  with  the  women, 
with  all  exfcting  mass  movements." 

During  the  spring  and  simimer  of  1981. 
the  Soviet  Union  continued  its  overt  propa- 
ganda for  the  United  States  to  respond  to 
Brezhnev's  "generous"  peace  proposals.  In 
June,  in  what  apparently  was  intended  as  a 
warning  toi  West  Germany  about  the  new 
missiles.  Soviet  propagandists  reversed  the 
previous  decade's  low-key  propaganda  line 
and  accused  the  Germans  of  returning  to 
"neonazism  and  revanchism."  Obviously,  all 
was  not  yet  lost  in  the  Federal  Republic, 
since  peace  forces  were  Increasing  their 
strength  there.  As  A.  Grigoryants  wrote  in 
Izvestiya: 

"A  mass-based,  truly  popular  movement 
against  arms  upgrading'  is  mounting  in  the 
FRO.  Over  1  million  people  have  already 
signed  the  Krefeld  appeal  calling  on  the 
federal  government  to  reverse  Its  agreement 
to  the  deployment  of  U.S.  Pershing  II  mis- 
siles and  cfnise  missiles  In  the  FRG.  Fer- 
ment Is  groiMrlng  in  both  ruling  parties.  The 
SPD's  major  land  and  district  organizations 
are  demanding  that  their  leaders  annul  the 
arms  upgratdlng'  decision"." 

Later  that  month,  the  Supreme  Soviet  of 
the  USSR  released  an  "Appeal  To  the  Par- 
liaments atd  Peoples  of  the  World."  It 
"called  on  the  law-making  bodies  of  all 
countries  resolutely  to  declare  for  business- 
like and  honest  talks  with  the  aim  of  pre- 
venting a  Hew  round  of  the  nuclear  arms 
race."  i 

In  July,  the  CPSU  Central  Committee 
sent  a  message  on  the  problems  of  peace 
and  disarmgment  to  socialist  and  social  de- 
mocractlc  jpartles  throughout  Western 
Europe:  "lOlur  appeal  to  you  Is  based  on 
the  belief  tkat  remedying  the  International 
situation  depends  not  only  on  the  Soviet 
Union  but  glso  on  the  will  of  other  states 
and  their  political  parties  and  movements 
and  on  thely  willingness  to  make  the  neces- 
sary efforts'to  safeguard  peace."  It  went  on 
to  note  that  since  the  socialist  and  social 
democratic  parties  enjoyed  Influence  among 
the  masses  (jid  the  trade  unions,  "the  way 
in  which  th^  International  situation  evolves 
depends  in  <  many  respects  on  the  social 
democrats'  oommltment.   .  .  ." 

The  news  on  August  9.  1981,  that  the 
United  States  would  produce  and  stockpile 
enhanced  radiation  warheads  caused  the 
Soviet  Unidn  to  revive  iU  antl-"neutron 
bomb"  agitation.  A  TASS  broadcast  the 
same  day  proclaimed:  "The  U.S.  administra- 
tion has  taken  another  extremely  dangerous 
step  towards  the  further  spiralling  of  the 
arms  race  and  enhancing  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear war."  And  a  day  later  Radio  Moscow 
charged:  "The  proposed  production  of  that 
most  inhumein  weapon  of  mass  destruction 
signals  a  new  step  in  preparations  for  a 
global  nuclear  holocaust."  " 

In  West  Germany.  Communist  Party  chief 
Herbert  Mias  called  on  all  German  citizens 
to  protest  {the  Reagan  Administration's 
"neutron"  (Vision.  In  Helsinki,  the  World 
Peace  Couneil  Issued  a  statement  condemn- 
ing the  deci^on  as  threatening  to  accelerate 
the  U.S.  an|is  build-up  "to  the  point  of  no 
retiuTi."  On;August  14,  the  Soviet  Commit- 
tee for  Eurdpean  Security  and  Cooperation 
called  the  (Reagan  decision  a  threat  to 
Europe  and;  acknowledged  Its  support  for 
mass  actions  by  the  Western  Europeans 
against  this  Inhuman  weapon.  And  at  ses- 
sions of  the  U.N.  Disarmament  Committee, 
delegations  ^rom  the  Soviet  Union  and  a 
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August  1981.  Soviet  propa- 
,  leir  allies  effectively  had 
merged  the  renewed  "neutron  bomb"  agita- 
tion effort  with  the  ongoing  campaign 
against  NATO'*  TNF  modernization.  This 
proved  especially  useful  in  raising  the  level 
of  fear  in  Westdm  Europe  about  the  specter 
of  nuclear  war. .  j 

The  culmination  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
1981  propaganda  efforts  was  the  spectacle 
of  massive  national  peace  demonstrations  In 
European  capitals  In  the  fall.  Soviet  propa- 
gandists had  been  anticipating  these  mass 
protests  for  months,  and  while  they  had 
done  much  to  gvold  exposing  the  range  of 
the  USSR's  supi>ort  for  these  peace  demon- 
strations, they  jhad  not  heslUted  to  make 
good  use  of  the  KGB's  forgery  capability  to 
heighten  the  aonosphere  for  such  protests. 
In  country  after  country  during  1981. 
copies  of  "top  jsecret"  U.S.  nuclear  plans 
were  conveniently  "discovered"  and  passed 
on  to  sympathetic  newspaper  editors.  In 
February,  for  ekample.  a  package  contain- 
ing a  collection  bf  documents  purporting  to 
be  operational  t^lans  for  American  forces  in 
Europe  were  mysteriously  mailed  from  Bir- 
mingham, England,  to  a  variety  of  Danish 
politicians  and  reporters.  These  documents 
described  targets  In  Dermiark.  which  sup- 
posedly would  bfe  bombed  in  time  of  war  by 
U.S.  forces.  At  the  beginning  of  August,  the 
Italian  weekly  F^norama  published  extracts 
ostensibly  from  two  U.S.  mUltary  direc- 
tives—Directive ilO-1.  which  related  a  plan 
to  transfer  spedial  U.S.  Army  nuclear  and 
chemical  weapolts  units  to  Europe  In  emer- 
gency situation^,  and  Document  100-7,  a 
supposed  Headquarters  CINCEUR  oper- 
ations plans,  which  asserted  that  the  deci- 
sion to  use  nuclear  weapons  In  the  territo- 
ries of  the  Eurot>ean  NATO  allies  would  be 
made  by  the  U^S.  Command  without  con- 
sulting the  Europeans."  While  in  October. 
Austrian  readers  were  Informed  of  the  find- 
ing of  U.S.  Document  77707/10-70  "in  a 
safe"  located  in  the  barracks  of  a  military 
saboteur  training  school  in  Bavaria.  This 
document  set  forth  U.S.  plans  to  target  Aus- 
trian cities  and  Installations  for  nuclear  de- 
struction.»<>  SucI^  Soviet  forgeries  undoubt- 
edly "took  in"  a  good  many  unwary  readers 
in  Western  European  countries. 

In  West  Gemjany  the  peace  protests  in- 
tensified in  late  summer.  On  August  29. 
1981.  a  number  of  demonstrations  were  held 
In  various  areas.  At  Pirmasens.  in  the  Palati- 
nate, some  5.000  people  protested  the  stock- 
piling of  U.S.  chemical  weapons  in  the 
region.  One  of  tl^e  major  speakers  was  Petra 
KeUy  of  the  G»een  Bdrty.  In  Berlin  that 
same  day,  abotit  <30.000  people  raUled 
against  the  neutron  weapon  and  NATO's 
TNF  modernization  decision.  In  addition, 
groups  of  3,000  and  1,500,  respectively,  dem- 
onstrated in  Bremen  and  Hanover.  These 
demonstrations  were  merely  preliminaries 
to  the  planned  major  demonstration. 

On  September  13.  Secretary  of  State  Alex- 
ander Halg  visited  Berlin  to  meet  with  lead- 
ers and  to  deliver  a  foreign  policy  address  on 
the  Soviet  threat  and  European  relations. 
Halg's  presence  in  the  divided  city  was  used 
as  a  pretext  for  n  major  disarmament  dem- 
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eluding  the  German  Communist  Party. 
Planning  for  the  protest  had  been  under  the 
leadership  of  Jusos  chairman,  Willy  Piecyk. 
Plecyk  had  clearly  been  echoing  the  Soviet 
propaganda  line  when,  a  few  days  before 
Halg  arrived,  he  had  remarked  to  a  German 
reporter  that  NATO  and  the  United  States 
were  steering  toward  confrontation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lowering  the  threshold  of 
nuclear  war  by  their  weapons  decisions.  The 
September  13  demonstration  by  some  50.000 
protesters  began  peacefully  but  climaxed  in 
rioting  in  which  a  small  hard-core  portion  of 
the  participants  looted  and  destroyed  prop- 
erty; 251  (police  officers  and  protesters) 
were  injured. 

The  culmination  of  the  1981  West 
German  disarmament  campaign  was  for  Oc- 
tober 10.  Organizers  for  this  massive  demon- 
stration were  chiefly  Evangelical  Church 
groups,  established  disarmament  organiza- 
tions; the  German  Communist  Party,  and 
hundreds  of  smaller  peace,  envirorunental, 
and  Marxist  groups.' ■  Nevertheless,  the 
FRG's  Social  Democrat/Free  Democrat 
ruling  coalition  was  most  concerned  by  the 
participation  of  left-n^lng  SPD  parllmentar- 
lans.  the  most  prominent  of  whom  was 
Erhard  Eppler,  a  member  of  the  SPD  Pre- 
sidium. He  announced  on  September  21  that 
he  would  spetUi  at  the  demonstration  and 
had  been  sympathetic  with  the  Soviet  posi- 
tion on  theater  nuclear  forces  for  some 
time.  In  February  1981  he  had  told  Der 
Spiegel: 

"[lit  was  obvious  even  at  the  time  [when 
NATO  approved  TNF  modernization]  that 
the  U.S.  Government  would  not  even  dream 
of  entering  into  serious  talks  on  disarma- 
ment of  the  Eurostrategic  weapons.  The  so- 
called  zero  option  never  existed  at  any  time 
as  far  as  the  Americans  were  concerned. 
And  now  this  measure,  which  was  passed  off 
as  absolutely  necessary  for  the  military  bal- 
ance—whatever you  wish  to  interpret  as  bal- 
ance—is being  included  in  a  strategy  which 
is  no  longer  aimed  at  balance  but  at  prepon- 
derance." " 

He  had  Just  returned  in  August  1981  from 
talks  in  Moscow  with  CPSU  Central  Com- 
mittee staff  members  Vadim  Zagladln  and 
Valentin  Falln  asserting  that  the  Soviet 
Union's  SS-20  missiles  were  not  nearly  as 
dangerous  as  thought  in  the  West.  The  So- 
viets were  "making  intense  preparations  and 
they  will  try  to  make  the  best  of  these 
[TNF]  negotiations"  with  the  United  States, 
even  though  they  doubted  that  country's 
good  faith. 

The  planned  participation  by  Eppler  and 
some  fifty-eight  SPD  Bundestag  members 
sparked  a  sharp  vocal  reaction  from  the 
Schmidt  government.  On  October  2,  Peter 
Corterier.  minister  of  state  at  the  Foreign 
Ministry,  told  Blld  Am  Sonntag  that  Social 
Democrats  who  participated  In  the  so-called 
peace  demonstration  would  be  violating  the 
SPD's  irreconcilability  resolution  which  pro- 
hibits Joint  activities  with  Communists.  He 
went  on  to  say:  "Anyone  who  continues  to 
demonstrate  with  Communists  against  the 
government  must  ask  himself  whether  he 
can  remain  a  member  of  this  party."  And 
during  the  course  of  a  Bundestag  debate  on 
the  "peace  demonstration"  on  October  9. 
1981,  Chancellor  Schmidt  responded:  "Un- 
fortunately, it  has  become  quite  clear  that 
the  organizers— I  am  referring  to  the  orga- 
nizers and  not  to  the  demonstrators— re- 
fused to  repudiate  a  number  of  supporting 
communist  groups. .  . 
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In  the  end,  some  250,000  Germans  rallied 
on  October  10  in  Bonn,  including  the  large 
left-wing  SPD  Bundestag  delegation  and 
thousands  of  rank-and-fUe  SPD  party  mem- 
bers. The  participants  listened  to  speeches 
castigating  the  German  goverrunent  for 
agreeing  to  NATO's  decision  to  modernize 
Its  theater  nuclear  forces  and  calling  on 
Germany  to  repudiate  Its  "colonization"  by 
the  United  States.  The  demonstration  was  a 
major  Soviet  propaganda  victory.  Pravda 
hailed  the  German  anti-missile  movement, 
which  it  claimed  had  reached  "unparalleled 
proportions,"  and  noted  with  evident  satis- 
faction that  the  demonstration  was  "a  mani- 
festation of  an  emergent  alliance  of  people 
who  are  coming  to  realize  despite  all  obsta- 
cles and  difference  of  their  world  outlooks, 
their  responsibility  for  safeguarding  world 
peace."  Just  the  day  after  the  German  mass 
rally.  Welt  Am  Soimtag  released  news  of  a 
recent  study  by  the  Federal  Office  for  the 
Protection  of  the  Constitution  ("Security- 
Endangering  Leftwing  Extremist  Trends  in 
the  Struggle  for  Peace"),  which  acknowl- 
edged that  Communist  and  ecological 
groups  had  together  drawn  up  a  three-year 
plan  for  actions  against  "counterarmlng"— a 
plan  that  included  "resistance  actions" 
against  military  installations  in  the  Federal 
Republic. 

The  peace  and  disarmament  activities  in 
other  Western  European  countries  during 
the  summer  and  fall  of  1981  also  revealed 
stage-maitaglng  by  Communist  front  organi- 
zations. For  Instance,  the  largest  disarma- 
ment demonstration  of  the  summer— the 
"1981  March  for  Peace"— consisted  of  a  six- 
week  (late  June  through  early  August) 
"peace  walk"  from  Copenhagen  to  Paris.  It 
was  organizad  by  Women  for  Peace,  a 
Danish  disarmament  group  claiming  to  have 
500.000  members.  The  march  attracted  wide 
attention  in  Europe,  particularly  because 
many  of  the  participants  were  colorfully 
clad  young  people  reminiscent  of  the  "hip- 
pies" of  the  1960s.  What  was  not  revealed  at 
the  time,  however,  was  that  Women  for 
Peace  had  strong  ties  with  Deimiark's  Coop- 
eration Committee  for  Peace  and  Security, 
the  largest  Communist  front  group  in  the 


agreed  to  dismantle  its  S8-20,  8S-4  and  8S- 
5  missiles  already  deployed. 

This  "zero  option"  proposal  was  immedi- 
ately denounced  by  the  Soviet  Union.  As 
Sergey  Losey  wrote  in  Izvestiya:  "Unfortu- 
nately, the  point  at  issue  Is  in  fact  a  propa- 
ganda 'cushion'  designed  to  soften  the  unfa- 
vorable political  consequences  of  the  line 
pursued  by  the  United  States  of  starting  a 
fresh  steep  round  in  the  nuclear  missile 
weapons  race.  .  .  ." 

And  not  surprisingly,  the  leadership  of  a 
number  of  the  "independent"  European  dis- 
armament groups  criticized  President  Rea- 
gan's zero  option  in  almost  the  same  words 
as  those  used  by  the  Soviets.  Britain's  Cam- 
paign for  Nuclear  Disarmament  (CND) 
warned  that  the  zero  option  "wus  mainly 
about  propaganda  and  not  about  disarma- 
ment." And  the  main  speakers  at  the  second 
"Krefeld  Forum"  were  equally  villifying  in 
their  comments.  Josef  Weber,  for  instance, 
exclaimed  that  there  "Is  no  doubt  that  with 
his  propaganda  coup  Reagan  intends  first 
and  foremost  to  mislead  the  peace  move- 
ment rather  than  to  begin  serious  negotia- 
tions." 

In  late  November.  Brezhnev  visited  West 
Germany.  At  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor  by 
Chancellor  Schmidt.  Brezhnev  set  forth  the 
latest  version  of  the  USSR's  TNF  disarma- 
ment proposal,  aimed  at  preventing  the  de- 
ployment of  U.S.  Pershing  lis  and  cruise 
missiles.  The  Soviet  leader  told  his  audi- 
ence: 

"To  facilitate  the  dialogue  and  to  create  a 
favourable  atmosphere  for  it,  we  have  put 
forward  this  proposal:  that  while  the  talks 
continue,  both  sides  should  abstain  from  de- 
ploying new  and  modernizing  the  existing 
medium-range  nuclear  means  in 
Europe.  .  .  . 

"Besides,  as  we  have  informed  the  federal 
chancellor  today,  should  the  other  side  con- 
sent to  the  moratorium  I  have  Just  spoken 
about,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  prepared 
not  only  to  discontinue  a  further  deploy- 
ment of  its  SS-20  missiles.  We  would  go 
even  further. 
""As  an  act  of  goodwill,  we  could  unllater- 


country.  In  fact,  the  two  Danish  organiza— 'ally  reduce  a  part  of  our  medium-range  nu- 


tions  make  little  effort  to  disguise  their  con- 
nection, both  sharing  the  same  Copenhagen 
address  in  Gothersgade— in  a  building  that 
had  earlier  housed  the  Danish-Cuban 
Friendship  Association." 

The  mass  demonstrations  in  the  fall  of 
1981  varied  in  the  amount  of  overt  Commu- 
nist participation- from  the  marches  in 
Paris  and  Rome,  where  goups  tied  to  the  na- 
tional Communist  parties  were  the  chief  or- 
ganizers, to  the  demonstrations  in  London. 
Brussels  and  Amsterdam,  where  the  orga- 
nizing was  done  by  more  broadly  based 
groups.''*  Even  in  the  latter  cases,  the  exten- 
sive planning  and  support  of  Communist  In- 
fluenced or  dominated  peace  groups  was  no- 
ticeable to  informed  observers.  Despite  this 
clear  link  to  Moscow,  the  protests  received 
massive,  favorable  press  coverage  and  had  a 
significant  Impact  on  European  public  opin- 
ion. 

PHKSIDKHT  HXAGAIl'S  ZXRO  OPTION 

On  November  19,  1981,  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  in  part  to  reassure  Europe  that  the 
United  States  was  determined  to  undertake 
serious  arms  control  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  delivered  a  major  address  on 
the  American  program  for  peace  and  arms 
control.  In  this  speech,  the  President  of- 
fered to  cancel  the  planned  deployment  In 
Europe  of  new  Pershing  II  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  missiles  If  the  Soviet  Union 


clear  weapons  in  the  Euroi>ean  part  of  the 
USSR.  .  .  .  This  is  a  new  and  substantial 
element  in  our  position."  •» 

Here  the  Soviet  leader  was  attempting  to 
counter  the  favorable  impression  made  on 
Western  European  leaders  by  Reagan's  zero 
option.  Moscow  was  claiming  to  have  of- 
fered a  greater  concession.  Soviet  commen- 
taries in  the  following  weeks  stressed  that 
Leonid  Brezhnev's  proposals  were  the  '"gen- 
uine "zero  option.'  " 

Despite  Soviet  statements  about  its  con- 
cessisons  and  the  need  for  balanced  negoti- 
ating positions,  the  Soviet  leadership  con- 
tinued to  depend  upon  the  communists'  alli- 
ance with  the  European  disarmament  move- 
ments as  the  focus  of  attack  against  U.S.  de- 
ployment of  the  new  mlssUes.  In  December 
1981.  International  Department  Head.  Boris 
Ponomarev.  In  a  speech  to  an  all-union  sci- 
entific students  conference,  declared: 

"The  question  of  war  and  peace  has  a«S- 
vanced  into  the  fociis  of  attention  of  wide 
sections  of  world  public  opinion.  The  anti- 
war movement  in  Western  Europe,  and  In 
recent  months  also  in  the  United  States, 
and  a  nimiber  of  other  countries  reached  an 
unprecedented  scale.  .  .  .  However,  the  In- 
terests of  peoples  and  the  Interests  of  pre- 
seving  peace  call  for  further  deployment  of 
the  anit-war  movement,  since  no  one  has 
canceUed    the    XJJ&.    giant    military    pro- 
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mmines  or  ReagBn's  deeWon  to  manufac- 
ture neutron  wev>ons.  .  .  ."*• 

The  need  for  even  greater  partidpation  in 
the  efforto  of  the  "peace  forces"  by  people 
of  all  backgrounds  was  echoed  by  the  World 
Peace  CouncU.  The  Bureau  of  the  WPC 
Presidential  Committee  issued  a  sUtement 
following  iU  January  1982  meeting  which 
noted: 

"The  WPC  calls  on  all  peace  movements 
and  aU  peace  workers  to  redouble  their  ef- 
forts to  halt  the  arms  race 

"The  WPC,  as  always,  stands  ready  to  en- 
courage and  support  aU  initiatives  along 
these  lines,  wherever  and  whenever  they  are 
undertaken,  to  have  dialogue  and  to  cooper- 
ate on  an  eQual  footing  with  all  other  peace 
forces."" 

■aBHMKV'S  MAaCH  MOaATORIUM 

The  Soviet  Union's  most  recent  overt 
propaganda  initiative  was  unveiled  on 
Ifarch  16,  1983,  in  a  speech  by  Brexhnev  to 
the  17th  Congress  of  Soviet  Trade  Unions. 
He  announced  a  unilateral  moratorium  "on 
the  development  of  mediimi-range  nuclear 
armaments  in  the  European  part  of  the 
USSR"— freeslng  the  further  deployment  of 
S8-30  missiles  as  "replacements"  for  the 
older  SS-48  and  S8-Ss.  Brezhnev  further 
stated  that  the  moratorium  would  stay  In 
force  either  untU  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  reached  agreement  on  reduc- 
ing medium-range  mlssQes  or  until  the  U.S. 
b^pm  "practical  preparations"  for  deploy- 
ing Pershing  lis  and  OLCMs  in  Europe. 

The  thrust  of  the  Soviet  proposals  was 
well  timed  to  reinforce  the  growing  support 
In  the  United  States  for  a  nuclear  freeze. 
And  although  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  stnoe  pointed  out  the  major  strategic  in- 
equalities inherent  in  this  all-too-obvlous 
Soviet  propaganda  ploy,  the  Brezhnev  initi- 
ative has  been  given  a  more  than  respectful 
hearing  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

As  it  stands  now,  the  Soviet  disarmament 
campaign  directed  against  NATO's  deploy- 
ment of  modernized  theater  nuclear  forces 
is  moving  ahead  on  all  fronts.  The  disarma- 
ment movement  in  West  Germany  held 
Easter  peace  marches  in  twenty  German 
cities.  And  the  World  Peace  Council  is  gear- 
ing up  Its  allied  "peace  forces"  for  a  major 
push  timed  to  coincide  with  the  U.N.  Gener- 
al Assembly's  June  T^uly  9  Second  Special 
Session  Devoted  to  Disarmament.  Clearly, 
the  United  States  should  be  attempting  to 
devise  a  strategy  to  cope  with  the  increas- 
ingly effective  mass  movement  tactics  of  the 
Soviet  propagandists. 

COHCLUSIOM 

Events  in  the  past  year  demonstrate  the 
effectiveness  of  the  Soviet  disarmament 
propaganda  campaign  when  Joined  with  Eu- 
ropean peace  group  ef  f  orta.  It  seems  certain 
that  the  antt-nuclear  sentiment  in  Western  . 
Europe,  and  now  in  the  United  SUtes.  will 
continue  to  grow  unless  it  Is  checked  by  a 
well-organised  counter-effort  by  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

Alerting  the  European  and  American  pub- 
lics to  the  incontrovertible  facts  of  the  stra- 
tegic balance  is  the  vital  first  step.  Soviet 
propagandists  and  their  allies  (witting  and 
unwitting)  thrive  on  the  public's  i^orance 
of  relative  U.8.  and  USSR  military  capabili- 
ties. Exploiting  this  ignorance  are  peace 
groups  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic,  which 
have  established  firm  ties  with  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  and  Catholic  churches  and 
are  laying  the  groimdwork  for  grass-roots 
campaigns  against  American  nuclear  weap- 
ons. A  massive  rally  is  now  scheduled  to  co- 
incide with  the  June  opening  of  the  UJf. 


Stiecial  Session  on  Disarmament  in  New 
York.  The  nuclear  freeze  statements  passed 
recently  in  several  states  and  in  dozens  of 
localities  in  New  England  and  California  tes- 
tify to  the  success  of  the  American  groups' 
preliminary  organizing  efforts. 

Blunting  the  drive  of  nuclear  freeze  orga- 
nizers in  this  country  and  of  the  disarma- 
ment movement  in  Western  Europe  will  re- 
quire far  moH  than  a  few  speeches  by  the 
President  anf  his  Secretaries  of  SUte  and 
Defense.  Neefled  is  an  effort  at  least  equiva- 
lent to  the  Carter  Admlniatration's  SALT- 
selllng  campsigln  of  1979.  State,  Defense  and 
ACDA  must  mobilize  a  corps  of  speakers  to 
travel  to  the  towns,  cities,  and  campuses 
across  the  United  States.  They  must  talk  to 
citizens  about  the  reaUties  of  the  military 
balance,  the  questions  raised  about  the 
Soviet  Unionfs  compliance  with  past  arms 
limitation  treaties,  and  the  role  that  the 
Soviet  propaganda  apparatus  is  playing  in 
the  suppraedly  independent  peace  move- 
ment. 

In  Western;  Europe,  activities  of  this  sort 
should  be  coordinated  through  NATO  and 
its  affiliated  public  support  organizations.  It 
would  be  extjemely  useful  for  NATO  dele- 
gations to  share  information  concerning  the 
links  in  thar  countries  between  known 
Communist  fiont  groups  and  the  "independ- 
ent" peace  gioups.  Such  data  would  permit 
an  overall  aayssment  of  Soviet  Influence  on 
the  European  disarmament  movement. 

A  U.S.  effort  of  this  magnitude  will  prove 
difficult  to  oiKanize  and  will  cost  more  than 
the  several  millions  of  dollars  that  the 
Carter  Administration  spent  in  iU  SALT- 
selllng  effort.|but  nothing  less  than  a  major 
drive  to  counter  the  disarmament  campaign 
now  under  ^y  will  be  effective.  Without 
such  an  effoft,  Washington  will  find  itself 
increasingly  [hampered  in  its  plans  for 
strengthening  U.S.  and  NATO  nuclear  de- 
terrent forces.  This  deterrent  offers  the  best 
guarantee  of  the  peace  that  the  disarma- 
ment movemttit  so  passionately  desires.  It  is 
for  this  reascKi  that  the  Soviet  propaganda 
campaign  and  its  coopting  of  other  groups 
has  become  g  major  threat  to  peace.  It  is 
this  story  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
must  start  telling. 
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John  Conyen  of  Michigan  and  RepreaentaUve  Ous 
Savage  of  Illinois— both  members  of  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus,  were  acUve  participants  in  the 
WPC's  Bureau  meeting  in  Copenhagen.  See  their 
recorded  eomments  In  "WPC  Bureau  Meeting  in 
Copenhagen  Urges:  Negotiations,  Not  ConfronU- 
Uonl"  (World  Peace  CouncU)  Peace  C^ourier,  Vol.  13 
(January-February  1983),  pp.  3-3.  In  addiUon.  Con- 
grsssiimi  Savage  was  one  of  the  honored  partici- 
pants in  the  Portugese  "peace  marches"  that  oc- 
curred on  January  18, 1983— the  same  marches  over 
which  two  Soviet  diplomats  were  expeUed  from 
Portugal  (see  footnote  36).  "Portugese  Peace 
Marchen  CaU  for  End  to  Arms  Race,""  Ibid.,  p.  6.* 


KANSAS  VIETNAM-ERA  ; 
VETERANS  RECOGNITION  DAl(s 
•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  after 
years  of  neglect  and  shame.  America 
has  finally  be8:un  to  recognize  the  men 
and  women  who  served  so  honorably 
during  the  Vietnam  war.  Kansans  are 
no  exception.  Eau'lier  this  year  the 
Kansas  Legislature  enacted  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  No.  5049  desig- 
nating this  Memorial  Day  weekend  as 
"Vietnam-Era  Veterans  Recognition 
Days."  The  theme  of  these  recognition 
days  is  "this  one's  for  you."  and  com- 
mittees have  been  working  for  weeks 
to  make  the  upcoming  ceremonies  a 
special  time  of  appreciation. 

A  current  television  series  is  examin- 
ing the  Vietnam  war  in  depth.  It  vivid- 
ly portrays  the  confusion  and  danger 
faced  by  Americans  in  a  war  fought 
halfway  around  the  world.  Those  of  us 
who  fought  in  World  War  II  experi- 
enced some  of  the  same  dangers,  but 
we  had  the  full  support  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  We  came  home  to  march- 
ing bands  and  speeches  praising  our 
courage.  The  Vietnam  veteran  came 
home  to  a  Nation  divided,  and  for  the 
most  part  thankless. 

But  the  intervening  years  have 
healed  many  of  our  Nation's  wounds, 
and  the  Vietnam  veteran  is  now  receiv- 
ing the  praise  and  appreciation  that  is 
rightfully  his.  As  my  State  prepares  to 
honor  Its  90,000  Vietnam-era  veterans, 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  expresses  his 
thanks  and  support.* 


TAXES  AND  THE  COST  OP 
LENDING  MONEY 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
conventional  explanations  for  the 
cause  of  high  interest  rates  relate 
mainly  to  prospects  for  higher  infla- 
tion in  the  future  due  to  huge  deficits. 
These  explanations  always  discuss 
'the  fear  factor"  contained  in  current 
interest  rates,  or  "the  unpredictability 
factor."  or  "the  risk  factor."  aU  of 
which  refer  to  a  cost  premium  at- 
tached to  lended  money. 

If  large  deficits  indeed  cause  interest 
rates  to  remain  high,  then  the  solu- 
tion to  lower  deficits,  the  argument 
goes,  is  simply  to  reduce  the  deficit. 
The  absurdity  of  this  logic  surfaces 
when  taken  to  its  extreme;  i.e.,  that 
raising  taxes  alone  to  close  the  deficit 
would  cause  interest  rates  to  tumble. 

Taxation  is  definitely  a  factor  in  the 
interest  rate  equation,  but  it  is  seldom 
given  any  attention  in  the  debate  on  a 
solution  to  high  rates.  Nonetheless, 
the  rate  of  taxation  represents  part  of 
the  cost  of  lending  money.  This  is  ex- 
plained in  an  article  by  George  Gilder 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wash- 
ington Post. 

According  to  GUder.  high  interest 
rates  reflect  a  high  tax  premium  on 
earned  Interest.  Taking  this  "tax 
factor"  mto  account,  Gilder  argues 
that  real  interest  rates  are  nowhe;^ 


near  historic  highs,  but  rather  reflect 
the  historic  norm. 

The  significance  of  this  article  is 
that  it  brings  into  clear  perspective 
the  role  of  taxes  as  a  component  of  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  particularly  signifi- 
cant because  there  are  presently  three 
budget  plans  before  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, all  of  which  increase 
taxes  in  an  effort  to  close  deficits.  Two 
of  the  three  would  increase  taxes 
enough  to  compel  Congress  to  repeal 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cuts,  an 
action  which,  according  the  Gilder  ar- 
gument, would  raise,  not  lower,  inter- 
est rates. 

Using  Gilder's  rationale,  an  increase 
in  tax  rates  or  a  delay  in  scheduled 
rate  reductions  would  put  upward 
pressure  on  interest  rates  despite 
having,  on  paper,  "closed  deficits."  To 
raise  taxes  in  to  raise  the  cost  of  lend- 
ing money.  Conversely,  one  can  argue 
that  lower  tax  rates  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  "bracket  creep"  would  retire 
proportionately  the  "tax  premium" 
component  of  interest  rates,  as  would 
lower  inflation  the  "inflationary  pre- 
mium." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  this  article 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  24. 1982] 
The  Boom  or  the  1980's 
(By  George  OUder) 

UJB.  economic  poUcy  currently  operates  in 
a  house  of  media  mirrors— a  gallery  of  dis- 
torting myths  and  statistical  gargoyles— 
that  panic  the  policy-makers  themselves 
into  blind  fits  of  self-defeating  behavior. 
They  raise  the  taxes  to  fight  recession,  raid 
our  scarce  savings  to  stimulate  the  housing 
industry  of  the  world's  most  overhoused 
nation,  and  ululate  over  fake  data  that  miss 
all  the  dynamics  of  economic  life. 

Politicians  and  editorial  writers  still  talk 
of  "huge  tax  cuts"  on  personal  Income, 
when  in  fact,  even  after  the  October  reduc- 
tions, 1981  brought  an  effective  10  percent 
increase  in  tax  rates  for  most  citizens,  as  in- 
flation pushed  wage  earners  into  higher  lax 
brackets  and  Social  Security  hikes  contin- 
ued. The  oft-repeated  estimate  of  a  $750  bil- 
lion Reagan  tax  cat  is  based  on  Carter  ad- 
ministration fantasies  of  a  revenue  boom 
from  a  46  percent  in(nease  in  tax  rates, 
brought  by  four  more  years  of  bracket 
creep.  But  a  46  percent  rise  in  rates  would 
bring  a  depression,  not  a  boom  in  Treasury 
receipts. 

These  phantom  revenues,  however,  have 
proven  to  be  President  Carter's  most  valua- 
ble legacy  to  his  party.  For  it  is  this  totally 
mythological  money  that  is  now  alleged  to 
have  been  "given"  to  the  rich  through  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts.  But  in  fact  it  is  only  the 
relatively  poor  who  wUl  pay  less  taxes  in 
coming  years. 

Wealthy  earners  of  "unearned"  income, 
who  have  confronted  rates  well  over  100 
percent  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  see  their 
marginal  rates  substantially  reduced.  But 
the  long  history  of  tax  cuts  demonstrates 
that  the  decline  in  the  top  rate  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  will  actually  bring  a  surge 
of  new  tax  payments  from  the  rich,  as  they 
pay  more  to  the  government  and  less  to  tax 
lawyers  and  accountants.  On^rery  conserva- 
tive assumptions,  Michael  Evans  of  Evans 
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Economics,  Inc.,  estimates  a  net  revenue  in- 
crease of  $3  billion  from  t&is  source  alone  in 
li>82. 

The  media  mythology  becomes  especially 
bizarre  on  the  subject  of  interest  rates.  A 
generation  of  Keynesian  economists  con- 
structed an  imposing  edifice  of  spurious  cap- 
ital theory  on  the  aasmuption  that  interest 
rates  were  low  during  the  Great  Depression, 
when,  in  fact,  adjusted  for  deflation;  they 
were  prohibitively  high.  Now  another  gen- 
eration is  misleading  policy-makers  by 
veaUng  of  today's  real  interest  rates  as  at  a 
"historic  high"  when,  in  fact,  adjusted  for 
inflation  and  taxes,  they  have  long  been 
close  to  zero  for  the  dominant  savers  and 
borrowers. 

With  an  inflation  rate  ef  5  percent,  for  ex- 
ample, the  saver  must  receive  an  interest 
rate  of  over  14  percent  to  receive  a  2  percent 
real  return  after  taxes  .in  the  50  percent 
bracket  where  most  savixigB  occur.  Converse- 
ly, individuals  and  corporations  borrowing 
at  high  tax  levels  pay  relatively  low  interest 
rates  after  inflation  and  taxes.  Thus  we 
punish  the  supply  of  funds  (personal  sav- 
ings) with  exorbitant  taxes  on  false  interest; 
and  we  reward  the  demand  for  this  money 
with  an  array  of  subsidies  for  favored  bor- 
rowers and  with  the  deductibility  of  interest 
costs.  The  predictable  result  is  a  twisted 
money  and  bond  market  that  imposes  exor- 
bitant rates  on  all  unfavored  borrowers  In 
low  tax  brackets,  chiefly  unprofitable  com- 
panies, start-ups  and  low-income  mortgage 
seekers. 

Nor  can  tax  increases  in  any  way  relieve 
our  interest  rate  problem.  Increased  income 
tax  rates,  effected  through  bracket  creep 
and  deferral  of  the  "cuts."  will  reduce  sav- 
ings virtually  dollar  for  dollar  and  also  re- 
press activity  and  tax  re^nues.  Tax  hikes 
retard  savings  four  ways:  by  taxing  most 
heavily  the  high  incomes  from  which  all  net 
personal  savings  come;  by  deterring  acquisi- 
tion of  further  income  still  more  likely  to  be 
saved:  by  taxing  interest  income  at  confisca- 
tory rates:  and  by  lowering  incomes  and  sav- 
ings in  the  conventional  way  explained  by 
Keynes. 

Thus  President  Johnson's  infamous 
surtax  of  1968-69  destroyed  savings,  in- 
creased inflation  and  interest  rates  and 
brought  economic  collapse  in  1970.  Presi- 
dent Carter  followed  the  hidden  tax  hike 
policy  throughout  his  administration  and 
reduced  the  federal  deficit  from  almost  4 
percent  of  QNP  to  under  1  percent  by  1979. 
The  result  of  this  triiunph  over  the  deficit 
was  a  complete  collapse  of  personal  savings 
(to  3.6  percent),  soaring  inflation,  doubled 
interest  rates  and  a  deficit  that  leaped  to 
$60  billion  in  1980.  Incredibly  enough,  the 
Reagan  administration  followed  this  path 
again  in  1981.  allowing  effective  income  tax 
rates  to  rise  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit produced  by  Carter's  tax  hike  policies. 
The  result  is  our  currient  predicament: 
higher  deficits  and  lower  growth. 

As  this  decade  of  experience  shows,  tax 
hikes  cause  deficits  by  retarding  taxable  ac- 
tivity, and  then  exacerbate  their  effects  on 
interest  rates  by  extinguishing  savings.  The 
resultant  recession  triggers  new  welfare  and 
other  transfer  payments  that  expand  the 
size  of  government  as  a  share  of  ONP.  while 
requiring  continual  cutbacks  in  popular  gov- 
ernment spending  programs,  all  in  a  politi- 
cally and  economically  suicidal  austerity 
parage  that  pleases  no  one  but  Pete 
Domenici  and  other  budget-blinded  politi- 
cians and  economists. 

While  President  Reagan  has  so  far  faUed 
to  achieve  substantial  tax  cuts,  he  has  pre- 


vented the  catastrophic  bracket  creep  in- 
creases projected  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  stm  sought  by  his  opponents.  Thus 
he  has  allowed  the  economy  to  maintain  the 
highest  level  of  employment  in  the  West  (58 
percent  of  the  adult  population)  while  ac- 
cepting mo-e  immigrants  than  any  other 
country  and  opening  the  way  for  dramatic 
economic  gains  In  coming  years. 

Beyond  the  hall  of  media  mirrors— distort- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  econometric 
gloom— U.S.  Industry  is  moving,  at  astonish- 
ing speed,  toward  a  new  era  of  high  produc- 
tivity and  growth.  While  the  television  cam- 
eras circle  like  vultures  around  the  decaying 
carcass  of  Detroit,  and  financial  Journalists 
recite  false  figures  of  capital  formation  and 
productivity  that  totally  miss  the  produc- 
tive breakthroughs  in  energy  and  electron- 
ics, the  nation's  economy  has  made  a  dra- 
matic transition  into  the  long-heralded  com- 
puter age.   I 

Over  the  »iext  three  years,  the  U.S.  com- 
puter industry— led  by  companies  like  Apple 
suid  Osborne,  which  scarcely  existed  three 
years  ago— wUl  probably  sell  more  personal 
computers  than  the  Big  Three  auto  compa- 
nies will  sell  cars.  Together  with  only  slight- 
ly more  mqdest  surges  in  other  revolution- 
ary products,  such  as  Computer  Aided 
Design  and  Manufacture,  and  in  energy  pro- 
duction and  conservation,  this  entrepre- 
neurial achievement  is  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  the  wortd's  energy  and  productivity 
problems  atid  laimchlng  the  boom  of  the 
1980s.  The  current  dismay  atx)ut  our  eco- 
nomic prospects  reflects  a  morbid  preoccu- 
pation with' nearly  meaningless  statistics,  an 
obsession  |«rith  the  declining  industrial 
structure  ol  the  past,  and  a  blindness  to  the 
entrepreneurial  future. 

(The  writer,  program  director  of  the  Man- 
hattan Institute  for  Policy  Research,  is  the 
authority  ol  "Wealth  and  Poverty.")* 
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N  THE  PASSING  OP  A 
FRIEND 

Mr.  President,  it  is 
moment  in  our  lives  when 
ws  of  the  passing  of  some- 
ew,  particularly  of  a  friend 
ted  States.  Robert  Dusek 
friend,  who  lived  in  Bratis- 
lava, Czechoslovakia,  where  I  estab- 
lished th^  first  American  consulate 
general  ini  1948.  He  was  a  Slovak  who 
loved  everything  that  was  American, 
longing  far  a  day  that  perhaps  would 
offer  him  a  chance  to  visit  our  coun- 
try, which  we  all  take  for  granted.  At 
the  end  qf  World  War  II,  when  our 
troops  entered  Czechoslovakia,  he 
managed  to  see  and  visit  with  our  GI's. 
He  helped  the  United  Nation's  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Administration 
(UNRRA)  and,  being  an  excellent  me- 
chanic, put  together  a  shattered  Jeep 
which  wa8  his  pride  and  Joy  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Robert  Dusek  became  a  good  friend 
during  tiiose  turbulent  years  in  1948 
when  the  country  was  taken  over  by 
the  Communists.  As  a  result  when  the 
secret  police  wanted  to  close  down  our 
consulate  general,  Robert  Dusek  was 
one  of  th*  first  "pawns"  used  In  their 
effort  to  pulld  up  a  case  against  our 
office.  Hef  was  abused  and  dreadftilly 
mistreated  by  the  secret  police. 


And  he  proved  to  be  one  of  those 
many  unsimg  heroes  who  would  do 
almost  anythl]  ig  legitimate  to  help  our 
American  dli»lomatic  and  consular 
ftosts  in  Com  nunist-domlnated  coun- 
tries. Like  Ropert  Dusek,  they  all  suf- 
fered for  it.  In  Slovakia,  Dusek  was  ar- 
rested with  t^fo  others  who  were  con- 
nected with  {the  consulate  general. 
John  Hvastaj  and  a  local  citizen, 
Frank  Spork^.  All  three  were  sen- 
tenced to  long^  terms  in  prison.  In  fact, 
Dusek  had  to  work  in  the  infamous 
Yachlmov  uranium  mines  for  over  10 
years— exposed  to  all  kinds  of  radi- 
ation. I 

After  his  release,  he  lived  in  seclu- 
sion with  his^  wife  and  son;  but  he 
nuuiaged  to  see  his  old  friend,  John 
Hvasta,  Just  fibout  6  months  ago  in 
Budapest  for  Several  days,  where  John 
went  for  a  visii.* 


A  JOY  a:  ID  A  HEARTBEAT 


\ 


1982,  the 
Ballet,  in 
trict    of    Colj 
Recreation, 


•  Mr.  MATHtAS.  Mr.  President,  I  call 
my  colleagues'  attention  to  a  group  of 
young  individoals  who  have  generous- 
ly contributed  their  time  and  talent  to 
the  dlsadvanti  ged  citizens  of  this  com- 
mimity— the  I  Ustrict  of  Columbia  City 
BaUet. 

In  just  the  past  year,  this  company 
has  performed  at  nursing  homes  in 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
and  twice  for  retired  military  patients 
at  the  Old  Soliliers  Home.  On  April  23, 
let  of  Columbia  City 

■dlnation  with  the  Dis- 
ibia    Department    of 

iced  for  the  residents  of 
a  number  of  iarea  nursing  homes  at 
the  Scharpe  [School.  They  came  in 
vans,  minibuses  and  cars,  on  crutches 
and  in  wheelcibairs  to  watch  the  ballet. 
This  project  ejxempllfies  a  community 
at  its  best— Ideal  artists  and  the  Dis- 
trict Qovemnient  working  together  to 

bistic  achievement  that 

res  of  its  citizens. 

ten  many  arts  organiza- 
to   compensate   for 

:ut8  by  limiting  their  ac- 
tivities, or  clbsing  down  altogether, 
this  organization,  without  ever  having 
received  one  dime  from  State  or  local 
agencies,  has  managed  to  scrape  to- 
gether the  bare  essentials  needed  to 
provide  hours  of  Joyous  entertainment 
for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  citi- 
zens in  the  [Washington  area.  The 
members  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
City  Ballet  wdrk  full-time  Jobs  during 
the  day  and  give  up  their  evenings  and 
weekends  to  attend  classes  and  re- 
hearsals. Because  of  the  company's 
limited  budget.,  they  are  not  paid.  But 
these  dedicate  i  young  artists  and  com- 
pany director  and  choreographer  Ber- 
nard Spriggsj  find  their  reward  in 
sharing  the  art  they  love  with  our 
sometimes  forgotten  citizens  who  oth- 
erwise might  never  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  see  a  ballet  or  hear  the  music 
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of  Prokofiev,  Bach,  or  Satie.  The  Ken- 
nedy Center  may  be  out  of  reach  to 
the  citizens  confined  to  nursing  homes 
and  hospitals  but  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia City  BaUet  is  not. 

In  a  recent  television  Interview, 
channel  7's  Barbara  Semedo  asked  au- 
dience participant  Albert  Gross  to 
comment  on  a  performance.  He  re- 
pUed: 

.  .  .The  ballet  was  really  nice,  you  Icnow, 
they  really  stayed  on  their  toes.  The  feel- 
ing's nice  you  know.  Just  a  Joy  and  a  heart- 
beat. 

"Just  a  Joy  and  a  heartbeat"  best  de- 
scribes what  this  group  has  given  our 
community,  and  we  are  all  grateful  for 
their  unselfish  and  very  worthy  contri- 
bution.* 


ANNUAL       FINANCIAL       DISCLO- 
SURE OP  SENATOR  STAFFORD 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  in 
each  of  the  last  8  years.  I  have  made 
public  disclosures  of  my  financial 
holdings,  along  with  summaries  of  my 
Federal  income  tax  report. 

I  have  pledged  that  I  would  issue  a 
similar  report  to  the  citizens  of  Ver- 
mont each  year  for  the  remainder  of 
my  time  in  public  office. 

In  keeping  with  that  promise,  I  am 
once  again  issuing  a  public  statement 
of  financial  disclosure. 

The  financial  statement  shows  that 
my  wife,  Helen,  and  I  had  net  assets  of 
$550,000  as  of  May  1.  1982,  when  the 
evaluation  was  made. 

The  statement  I  am  making  public 
lists  details  of  our  holdings,  including 
bank  accounts,  cash  value  of  life  insur- 
ance and  Federal  retirement  fund,  real 
and  personal  property  we  own,  and 
sloclcs  and  l>onds. 

The  majority  of  the  stocks  and 
bonds  listed  were  owned  by  us  before  I 
entered  public  office  and  there  has 
-  been  little  real  change  in  our  financial 
conditions  in  terms  of  real  dollars 
since  I  entered  public  office  in  Ver- 
mont 28  years  ago.  Like  most  Ameri- 
cans, the  Staffords  have  felt  the 
impact  of  inflation. 

The  summary  of  our  Joint  Federal 
income  tax  return  shows  that  Mrs. 
Stafford  and  I  had  an  adjusted  gross 
income  last  year  of  $102,000.  Of  that 
total.  $60,663  came  from  my  salary  as 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

We  paid  nearly  $39,000  in  Federal 
income  taxes  and  more  than  $8,000  in 
Vermont  State  income  taxes.  Our  total 
tax  bill  for  the  year  was  $47,291— or 
more  than  46  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
income. 

I  shall  ask  that  details  of  our  finan- 
cial statement  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
ORCssiONAL  Record,  as  in  the  past. 
And.  as  I  have  done  in  each  of  the  last 
8  years,  I  am  making  copies  of  the 
statement  available  to  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  stations,  and  other 
news  services  in  Vermont. 

This  information  is  being  made 
public    because    I    remain    convinced 
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that  those  who  serve  in  Government, 
as  well  as  Government  itself,  must  be 
as  open  and  candid  as  possible  with 
the  public. 

The  net  assets  of  the  Staffords  in- 
creased by  $24,000  last,  a  gain  of  4.5 
percent  that  lagged  behind  the  infla- 
tion rate.  The  value  of  our  stock  port- 
folio decreased  by  $2,000,  but  we  were 
able  to  increases  our  savings  by 
$20,000  and  $5,000  was  added  to  my 
Federal  retirement  fund. 

The  bulk  of  our  assets  consist  of 
homes  in  Virginia  and  Vermont  whose 
estimated  total  fair  market  value  is 
$275,000. 

One  of  the  best  ways  Americans 
have  to  Judge  whether  their  Govern- 
ment and  their  officials  are  acting 
properly  is  to  provide  full  disclosure  of 
all  interests  of  Government  and  of 
those  who  make  decisions  in  Govern- 
ment. 

Thus,  I  Invite  all  Vermonters— and 
all  other  Americans— to  examine  my 
financial  interests  and  to  match  those 
interests  with  my  record  as  a  public  of- 
ficial. 

We  have  made  some  progress  in  pro- 
viding the  public  with  more  Informa- 
tion about  the  interests  and  activities 
of  public  officials,  but  we  have  some 
way  to  go  in  providing  full  public  dis- 
closure. 

I  shall  continue  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  provides  greater  ventilation 
of  the  way  we  do  business  In  our  Gov- 
ernment. In  the  meantime,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  make  my  own  full  disclosure 
to  my  fellow  Vermonters. 

The  material  follows: 

Summary  of  1981  joint  Federal  income  tax 

return  of  Robert  T.  and  Helen  K.  Stafford 

Income: 

Salary $60,662.50 

Interest 5.793.28 

Dividends 4.089.46 

Other 38.614.92 

Total  income 109.160.16 


Adjustments  to  Income: 
Allowable     Congressional     ex- 
penses not  reimbursed 3.214.87 

Keough  plan 3.750.00 

Total  adjustments  to  income .       6.964.87 


Adjusted  gross  income... 


The  Howard  Bank 10.000.00 

Marble  Savings  Bank 10.000.00 

Proctor  Trust  Co 10.000.00 

Vermont  National  Bank „.  10.000.00 


Total. 


60.000.00 


Checking  accoimts: 

First  Virginia  Bank ... — 694.00 

Howard  Bank „ 300.00 

Riggs  National  Bank 6,000.00 


102,195.29 


Total. 


6,994.00 


Life  insurance:  • 

Connecticut  General 

SdONX       »...M».........M**.MM»M*.».H 

NSXjX.........M..»..*..».*.....>»..**».y  ••••*. 

NYUC 

Travelers ..™... 

Total 18.194.00 


Real   estate   (estimated   market 

value): 
3541      Devon      Drive.      Falls 

Church.  Va 125.000.00 

27  Howard  Avenue.  Rutland. 

Vt 50,000.00 

64  Litchfield  Avenue,  Rutland. 

Vt 100,000.00 


Total 275,000.00 


Additional  assets: 

Contributions  to  Federal  re- 
tirement (Dec.  31,  1981) 66,176.23 

Law  library  and  office  furni- 
ture (27  South  Main/Rut- 
land)        2,000.00 

Boat  and  two  cars 24,000.00 

Personal  property 25,000.00 

Total 117,176.23 


Deductions 6,268.71 

Exemptions 3,000.00 

Taxable  income 92,926.58 

Federal  income  tax  due  and  paid.  38,883.32 
Statement  of  financial  condition  of  Senator 

and  Mrs.  Robert  T.  Stafford,  May  1,  1982 
Savings  accounts:  Valve 

BeUows  Falls  Trust  Co $5,000.00 

Burlington  Federal  Savings  & 

Loan 5,000.00 

Btirlington  Savings  Bank 5,000.00 

The  Howard  Bank 5,000.00 

Rutland  Savings  Bank.. 5,000.00 

Total 25.000.00 


Stocks- name  and  shares  as  of 

Apr.  29.  1982: 

A.T.  &  T.— 100  at  54H 5.437.00 

Bellows  Falls  Trust  Co.— 80  at 

60 4.800.00 

Cluett  Peabody— 20  at  15H 312.40 

Con  Edison  of  New  York— 100 

at  37  H 3.750.00 

OiUette  Co.— 20  at  34V4 690.00 

Greyhound— 20  at  14H 287.40 

Howard  Bank— 1.172  at  12 14,064.00 

International  Harvester— 20  at 

4H 92.40 

Manufacturers  Hanover 

Trust— 664  at  31H 20,829.68 

Monsanto— 40  at  66  V. 2,670.00 

N.  L.  Industries-^0  at  25H 1,014.80 

National  DUtUlers— 40  at  23 M...  924.80 

Outboard  Marine— 20  at  22%  ....  450.00 
Security   Pacific   Corp.— 16  at 

32% 524.00 

Time.  Inc.— 30  at  45 1,350.00 

Vendo— 10  at  4 ».  40.00 


Total 


57,236.48 


LiabUitles: 
National    Permanent    Federal 
Savings  dc  Loan  Association 
(First       Mortgage,       Devon 
Drive,  12-28-81 ) 4,490.64 


Recapitulation: 

Total  assets 

Total  liabilities. 


559,600.71 
4,490.64 


Certificates  of  deposit: 

Chittenden  Trust  Co 10,000.00 

First  Vermont  Bank 10,000.00 


C 


Net  assets.. 
5S5,110.07«.. 
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MR.  JOHN  M.  WUNDERLEry 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention  a  recent 
outstanding  contribution  to  adult 
learning  and  training  by  a  community 
leader,  Blr.  John  M.  Wtmderley.  Mr. 
Wunderley  has  so  often  shown  deep 
concern  and.  more  Importantly,  has 
produced  the  necessary  hard  Work  to 
implement  ideas  which  improve  life  in 
the  McKeesport  area. 

The  McKeespcMl  campus  of  the 
Peiuuylvania  State  University  has  de- 
veloped a  conference  learning  center 
to  provide  ongoing  educational  pro- 
grams for  the  adult  population  of  the 
Monongahela  Valley  and  southwest- 
em  Pennsylvania  due  primarily  to  the 
efforts  of  John  M.  Wunderley.  As 
president  of  the  Campus  Advisory 
Board.  Mr.  Wunderley 's  insight  and 
understanding  of  the  need  for  lifelong 
learning  in  our  rapidly  changing  socie- 
ty Indeed  makes  him  a  leader  in  this 
field. 

I  would  like  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion for  Mr.  Wunderley's  concern.  In- 
dependent citizen  leaders  like  Mr. 
Wunderley  are  certainly  needed  if  the 
United  States  is  to  renuUn  a  world 
leader.* 
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RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
now  stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m.  today. 

The  Senate,  at  12  noon,  recessed 
until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate 
reassembled  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Cohbh). 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  the  Senator 
from  Maine  suggests  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  B4r.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TECHNOLOGY  TRANSFER  AND 
THE  SOVIET  THREAT 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
In  the  May  1982  Issue  of  IPO  News, 
Defense  Secretary  Caspar  Weinberger 
has  an  Insightftd  article  describing 
how  legaUy  and  Illegally  acquired 
American  technology  has  fueled  the 
Soviet  war  machine.  I  commend  it  to 
the  attention  of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  RacoRD  Secretary  Wein- 
berger's article,  entitled:  "Technology 
Transfer  and  the  Soviet  Threat." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord.  as  follows: 

Tkrxoumt  Tbahstb  ahd  the  Sovikt 
Tbbxat 

The  Soviet  Union  is  undertaking  a  large- 
scale  effort  to  Improve  the  technological 


quality  of  its  huge  war-fighting  apparatus. 
The  asseatment  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  of  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
that  this  klghly  coordinated  Soviet  effort  is 
being  carried  out  at  the  expense  of  the  Free 
World  by  a  raid  on  our  technology  base. 

Soviet  leaders  have  learned  that  they 
have  acctts  to  Western  technology  both 
through  legal  and  iUegal  channels.  Under 
the  guise  of  purchases  for  benign,  civilian 
objectives,  the  Soviete  have  obtained  a  wide 
range  of  equipment  critical  to  their  military 
program.  Where  they  have^jafled  to  get 
what  they  wanted  openly,  they  have  resort- 
ed to  a  well-coordinated.  Illegal  acquisition 
program. 

Until  now.  the  West  has  failed  to  respond 
to  this  challenge.  Our  export  requirements 
were  too  loose.  Our  enforcement  program 
was  lax.  Too  many  loopholes  in  our  interna- 
tional coqtrol  system  persisted.  Clear-cut 
violations  |>f  international  export  laws  were 
forgiven  and  forgotten.  Violators,  when 
they  were  caught,  were  either  not  pimished 
or  received  only  with  modest  fines. 

The  result?  The  Soviet  raid  on  our  tech- 
nology ba4e  not  only  continued— it  increased 
in  scope.  It  is  their  intent  to  catch  up  to  the 
West  in  industrial,  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal sophlsUcation  by  using  as  much  of  the 
West's  te<^ology  base  as  possible.  An  im- 
portant pvt  of  our  own  national  defense,  as 
well  as  the  security  of  our  allies  and  friends 
around  the  gfobe,  is  the  "quality  edge"  we 
have  enjoyed  for  many  years.  This  advan- 
tage is  largely  the  result  of  the  talent  and 
skill  prodijced  by  our  free  enterprise  system 
We  have  ihade  use  of  this  asset  effectively 
in  supporting  our  national  defei^  pro- 
grams. It  b  one  of  the  pillars  of  our  securi- 
ty. The  Soviets,  too,  want  to  use  our  techno- 
logical resources  to  bolster  their  huge  de- 
fense builqup. 

Prom  thfe  Soviet  point  of  view,  there  are 
immense  benefits  from  exploiting  the 
West's  advanced  technology  base.  These 
benefits  to  the  Soviet  include: 

Saving  Millions  of  dollars  by  acquiring 
proven  Western  technology. 

Saving  ytars  of  research  time. 

Avoiding  mistakes  and  errors  that  are 
costly  and  time-consuming. 

Knowina  in  advance  that  new  systems  will 
work  proirly  and,  altemaUvely,  knowing 
where  to  look  should  a  particular  project 
get  In  trou|)le. 

The  list  ^f  tectmology  for  military  use  ac- 
quired froii  the  West  is  a  long  one.  It  in- 
cludes high-speed  computers  used  for  de- 
signing wekpons  systems,  signal  processing, 
command  4nd  control  and  Intelligence  gath- 
ering; semf-conductor  manufacturing  know- 
how  used  to  make  Soviet  weapons  more  reli- 
able and  precise;  guidance  technology  for 
aircraft,  sttips,  submarines,  and  missiles;  and 
equipment;  to  improve  the  Soviet  military 
industrial  jwse— ranging  from  precision  ma- 
chine tools  to  process  know-how  technology. 

Much  ofl  this  has  happened  because  our 
intematloaal  control  system  has  broken 
down.  TMit  control  system  is  centered 
around  a  voluntary  organization  called  the 
"coordinating  committee,"  or  COCOM  (a 
non-treaty]  coordinating  committee  for  re- 
viewing svategic  exports  to  Communist 
countries  domprised  of  the  NATO  members 
leas  Icelarid  plus  Japan).  Under  COCOM 
controls,  ctitlcal  goods  were  legaUy  exported 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  examples  in- 
clude: 

Western  I  sliipbuildlng  know-how  and 
equipment  including  dry  docks,  expanding 
Soviet  naval  construction,  and  repair  capa- 
bilities. ^^ 


Heavy  vehi«^e  construction  plants  and 
plant  support  racilltles  giving  the  Soviets  a 
quantum  Jumd  in  load  durabUity  and  reli- 
ability and  farlbetter  mobilization  potential. 
For  example,  Kama  River  trucks  are  used 
by  the  Soviet  army  in  Afghanistan. 

Western  semiconductor  and  microelec- 
tronics know-liow,  giving  the  Warsaw  Pact 
an  electronics  manufacturing  system  that  is 
operating  in  st^pport  of  the  military.  In  ad- 
dition, modem  printed  circuit  facilities  were 
exported  to  th*  Soviet  Union. 

These  legal  icquisitions  are  supported  by 
even  more  far-reaching  Illegal  acquisitions. 
Por  example,  bnly  this  past  summer,  mil- 
lions of  dollan'  worth  of  high  grade  elec- 
tronic polysilicon  were  diverted  to  the 
Soviet  Union  t^  fill  military  needs.  These  Il- 
legal acquisiticns  are  taking  place  across  a 
wide  front.  Td  give  Just  one  example,  the 
Soviet  Union  llegally  acquired  IBM  360  and 
370  main  fraide  computers  from  the  West. 
Their  objective  was  to  use  the  IBM  comput- 
er as  the  bas^  design  of  their  own  Ryad 
computer  series.  The  Ryad  copy  was  nearly 
exact,  and  for  a  very  good  reason.  They 
wanted  their  computers  to  work  with  future 
generations  of  Western  equipment.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  the  Soviet  Ryad  computer 
series  uses  the  same  repair  manuals  as  the 
IBM. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  control  of 
design  and  manufacturing  know-how  and 
the  mechanlair  s  that  transfer  It  to  Conunu- 
nlst  countries  1 1  vital  to  the  maintenance  of 
U.S.  technologKal  superiority.  Compared  to 
this,  all  other  tonsideratlons  are  secondary. 
While  applied  researeh  or  development  may 
be  of  critical  scnificance  for  selected  areas, 
It  is  the  design  and  manufacturing  know- 
how  that  must  Impact  a  nation's  military-in- 
dustrial capability. 

An  important  case  in  point  is  in  the  area 
of  robotics.  The  Soviet  Union  is  launching  a 
concerted  campaign  to  catch  up  with  the 
Pree  World  ki  utilization  of  industrial 
robots.  The  Soviets  lag,  however.  In  the 
technology.  Robots  are  advanced  machine 
tools  which  can  perform  precision,  simulta- 
neous manufadturlng  operations  of  key  im- 
portance In  mmay  areas  of  military  produc- 
tion. Soviet  unfs  have  difficulty  making  the 
precision  movelnents  that  are  demanded  of 
Western  imitsJ  Perhaps  the  biggest  sttmi- 
bllng  block  is  electronics.  The  SovieU  lag  in 
the  developmatt  of  sophisticated  compo- 
nents for  robots  such  as  feedback  sensors 
and  especialiyj  advanced  microprocessors. 
Robotics  Is  an  I  emerging  technology  which 
musfrbe  controlled.  A  U.S.  proposal  to  place 
this  technology  under  explicit  COCOM  con- 
trol is  expectedlshortly. 

Strategic  traie  controls  within  the  West- 
em  Alliance  n^  to  be  tightened  over  a 
wide  spectrum  of  areas.  We  have  oriented 
our  export  control  philosophy  towards  tech- 
nology-based controls  using  what  has 
become  known  as  the  military  critical  tech- 
nology approadh.  This  approacti,  which  is 
stm  evolving,  gives  emphasis  to  the  techni- 
cal Judgments  iof  defense  experts  from  in- 
dustry, academla  and  the  government.  The 
critical  techno  ogy  approach  wlU  expand 
and  clarify  exp  >rt  controls,  for  example,  on 
equipment  eritcal  to  manufacturing  proc- 
esMs.  such  as  li  rge  presses,  heated  diea.  and 
molds  used  fo-  bonding  composite  struc- 
tures. This  equ  pment  can  be  used  to  manu- 
facture dvll  I  s  well  as  military  items. 
Strengthened  c  antrols  would  prevent  trans- 
fers to  the  Sot  lets  of  such  items.  We  now 
fully  realise  thi  t  the  most  effective  technol- 
ogy transfer  mi  cluuilsms  are  those  in  which 
there  is  interne  and  continuing  contact. 
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Turnkey  factories,  licenses  with  extensive 
teaching  effort.  Joint  ventures,  technical  ex- 
changes with  on-going  contact,  training  in 
high  technology  areas,  and  processing 
equipment  (with  sophisticated  know-how) 
are  all  highly  effective  transfer  mecha- 
nisms. These  should  be  subject  to  tight  con- 
trol when  military  critical  technologies  are 
involved. 

To  correct  the  deficiencies  in  our  strategic 
trade  controls.  President  Reagan  took  the 
lead  last  July  at  the  Ottawa  Summit  Con- 
ference when  he  appealed  to  our  allies  to 
tighten  our  international  control  system. 
Substantive  steps  have  recently  been  taken 
In  COCOM  to  strengthen  the  multUateral 
export  controls  on  strategic  and  high  tech- 
nology transfers  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  We 
expect  to  work  closely  without  COCOM 
partners  in  this  effort. 

This  Administration  Is  committed  to  an 
all-out  effort  of  preventing  the  Soviets  from 
acquiring  the  high  technology  they  need 
through  gaps  in  our  export  control  system. 
It  is  essential,  while  we  improve  our  own  de- 
fenses, that  we  close  down  Soviet  access  to 
the  technology  they  want  for  their  military 
buildup.  At  stake  is  our  ability  to  maintj^in 
the  balance  of  power  and  protect  the  peace 
we  presently  have. 


QUESTIONS  ABOUT  THE  SOVIET 
GAS  PIPELINE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  20  car- 
ried an  excellent  article  by  our  col- 
league. Senator  Garn.  on  its  editorial 
page  concerning  the  Yamal  natural 
gas  pipeline  and  the  threat  it  poses  to 
the  Atlantic  AUiance.  I  urge  all  Sena- 
tors to  ponder  carefully  the  questions 
Senator  Garn  raises  in  the  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  Senator  Garv's 
article,  "Questions  About  the  Soviet 
Gas  Pipeline." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

QuKSTioMs  About  thx  Sovht  Gas  PiPEum 
(By  Jake  Oam) 

There  are  reports  that  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  decided  to  soft-pedal  its  oppo- 
sition to  the  proposed  Siberian  natural  gas 
pipeline  and  "to  view  the  issue  In  larger 
terms."  Such  a  policy  actually  falls  to  take 
account  of  the  "larger"  issues— especially 
from  the  strategic  perspective. 

The  pipeline  project  is  the  largest  East- 
West  economic  venture  in  history.  It  will 
provide  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  much- 
needed  boost  In  foreign-exchange  earnings, 
help  the  Soviets  maintain  their  control  over 
Eastern  Europe,  ball  the  Soviets  out  of  seri- 
ous energy  and  economic  difficulties,  expose 
West  European  banlcs  to  a  heightened  risk 
of  financial  ruin  and  grant  Moscow  large- 
scale  economic  and  political  Influence  over 
Western  European  affairs  that  could  sap 
the  vltaUty  from  the  NATO  alliance. 

In  return,  the  Western  Europeans  get  the 
privilege  of  turning  over  to  the  Soviets  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  technology,  goods  and 
equipment,  paid  for  almost  entirely  by 
Western  loans  that  are  secured  by  as  yet  im- 
reallzed  energy  supplies  sold  at  some  un- 
knowable market  price  In  the  future.  All 
this  so  that  our  major  allies  can  become  de- 
pendent for  up  to  25%  of  their  natural-gas 
supplies  on  the  country  that  didn't  hesitate 


to  cut  off  energy  shipments  to  Tugoelavla  In 
1948,  to  Hungary  and  Israel  In  1056.  to 
Oechoslovakia  in  1968,  and  that  used  Its 
energy  leverage  over  Poland  In  1981. 

Some  Unanswered  Queries 

This  Is  Indeed  a  curious  deal  which  leaves 
a  number  of  questions  that  the  pipeline's 
advocates  have  not  adequately  answered: 

Just  how  much  is  the  line  going  to  cost? 
The  Europeans  put  the  price  at  around  $15 
billion;  but  Roger  W.  Robinson  of  Chase 
liCanhattan's  Eastern  European  division 
says  the  price  may  be  as  high  as  145  billion 
when  you  add  up  all  the  support  costs.  Of 
course,  that's  Just  the  pipeline.  How  much 
more  will  the  Europeans  have  to  pay  to 
make  the  line  work  once  it's  built?  What  In 
the  way  of  follow-up  projects  will  the  Sovi- 
ets be  able  to  coerce  or  lure  the  Western  Eu- 
ropeans Into? 

What  kind  of  a  market  will  the  gas  find 
once  delivered?  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
Robert  Hormats  testified  that  the  market 
for  natural  gas  In  Western  E^irope  is  already 
a  good  deal  softer  than  predicted  a  few 
years  ago. 

Will  the  Soviets  actually  be  able  to  pay 
back  their  debts  to  the  West  as  they  claim 
that  they  will?  Huge  Russian  gold  sales 
attest  to  the  difficulties  the  USSR  is  facing 
from  the  fall  In  oil  revenues. 

How  much  does  Western  support  of  the 
pipeline  contribute  to  easing  the  Soviet 
Union's  own  energy  problems  as  that  coun- 
try moves  from  oil  to  natural  gas?  The 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment  reports 
that  "shortfalls  In  gas  output  would  almost 
certainly  be  translated  into  domestic  energy 
shortages,  an  eventuality  that  the  Soviet 
economy  Is  not  well-equipped  to  handle." 
Moreover  the  lack  of  Western  exports  of 
steel  pipe,  according  to  OTA,  "would  seri- 
ously strain  the  Soviet  steel  Industry,"  lead- 
ing to  the  conclusion  that,  "failure  to  In- 
crease the  gas  pipeline  network  .  .  .  would 
seriously  damage  Soviet  economic  pros'pects 
In  the  present  decade." 

How  much  does  this  Western  support  aid 
the  Soviets  in  maintaining  their  leverage 
over  the  Warsaw  Pact  as  Eastern  Europe's 
"company  store"  for  energy?  Soviet  exports 
of  oil  to  Eastern  Europe  have  not  kept  up 
with  demand,  forelng  East  Europeans  to 
look  elsewhere  for  energy  supplies.  How 
much  will  the  pipeline  and  related  projects 
allow  the  Soviets  to  resume  their  energy 
monopoly  In  that  region? 

To  what  extent  will  financing  the  Soviet 
pipeline  reduce  capital  resources  needed  to 
finance  the  trans-Canadian  natural  gas 
pipeline?  There  are  already  significant 
doubts  about  this  question. 

Why  did  It  take  until  Just  three  weeks 
before  Mr.  Brezhnev's  visit  to  West  Oerma- 
ny  for  a  high-level  U.S.  delegation  to  go  to 
Bonn  to  express  our  interests  on  the  pipe- 
line project?  President  Reagan  gave  the 
issue  priority  status  back  In  August.  What 
happened  to  the  follow-up?  If  the  adminis- 
tration Is  truly  op[>osed  to  the  pipeline,  then 
someone  forgot  to  tell  the  French  about  It. 
Michel  Jobert,  the  French  minister  of  state 
and  external  trade,  as  recently  as  last 
month  said,  "The  Americans  themselves 
haven't  decided  what  they  are  going  to  do 
yet." 

These  questions  are  not  mooted  by  the 
signing  of  the  pipeline  contracts,  because 
the  pit>eline  is  symptomatic  of  a  deeper 
problem  that  goes  right  to  the  heart  of 
Western  security. 

Few  people  In  European  government  cir- 
cles view  the  line  as  important  for  reasons 
of  energy  heed.  The  Europeans  are  right 


when  they  point  out  that  the  Soviet  gas  is 
relatively  insignificant  in  terms  of  gross 
energy  needs  (though  it  would  create  impor- 
tant sectoral  vulnerabilities).  The  market 
for  natural  gas  in  Europe  is  already  soft  and 
getting  softer,  and  untapped  stores  of  natu- 
ral gas  Inside  Western  Europe  could  take 
the  place  of  the  Soviet  gas.  There  must  be 
more  than  energy  needs  involved  to  make  a 
huge  natural  gas  exporter  like  the  Nether- 
lands sign  up  for  a  share  of  the  Soviets'  gas. 

There  is  Indeed  more  to  it,  and  it's  not  the 
employment  issue,  at  least  not  according  to 
what  the  German  government  officials  have 
been  saying  privately.  Sales  are  involved, 
but  not  sales  merely  for  business'  sake. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Western  Europeans 
face  a  reality  quite  different  from  us.  They 
are  physically  much  closer  to  the  growing 
military  muscle  of  the  Soviet  Union.  West 
Germany  has  30-plU8  heavy  Soviet  divisions 
massed  at  Its  borders.  Coupled  with  this 
growing  fear  of  Soviet  strength  is  increasing 
doubt  over  VS.  military  strength  and  U.S. 
willingness  to  use  that  strength  in  defense 
of  Western  Europe.  We  see  pacifist  trends  In 
E^irope  today,  but  the  Europeans  tiave  seen 
pacifist  trends  and  indecislveness  In  the  U.S. 
for  the  past  15  years.  The  graceless  Vietnam 
retreat  followed  by  the  equivocal  policies  of 
the  last  administration  have  shaped  Eu- 
rope's t>erceptions  of  American  toughness. 
Thus  West  German  "faith"  in  Soviet  energy 
reliability  Is  actually  bom  of  fear  and  In- 
timidation. That's  why  alternatives  to  the 
Soviet  energy  package,  regardless  of  how  at- 
tractive, have  gotten  a  cold  reception  in 
Europe. 

EUKOPK'S  APPKASEXEin  POUCT 

This  has  given  rise  to  a  dangerous  policy; 
a  European  attempt  to  pursue  a  separate  de- 
tente with  the  Russians  while  the  U.S.  car- 
ries the  burden  of  the  confrontation  ttiat 
makes  such  a  European  policy  possible.  In 
International  politics  that  is  called  appease- 
ment. It  did  not  work  for  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, and  It  wUl  not  work  for  Helmut 
Schmidt,  but  that  fact  doesn't  seem  to  deter 
states  from  trying  It  when  they  see  them- 
selves as  vulnerable  and  friendless. 

What  is  needed  is  American  leadership 
clear,  direct  and  determined.  That  leader- 
ship is  not  shown  by  soft-pedaling  our  oppo- 
sition to  appease  the  Soviet  Union. 

Detennlnatlon  is  measured  in  sacrifice, 
real  or  perceived.  Far  from  being  a  sacrifice, 
abandonment  of  the  pipeline  project  would 
be  a  boon  to  the  Europeans.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  abandoning— or  even  suqiending— the 
pipeline  would  be  seen  by  the  Europeans  as 
a  major  sacrifice,  but  it  would  be  a  clear 
signal  of  their  extreme  disapproval  of  Soviet 
policies,  particularly  in  Poland.  A  compara- 
ble American  sacrifice  would  be  to  totally 
embargo  shipments  of  U.S.  goods  to  the 
Soviet  Union— with  no  exceptions.  The  com- 
bined effect  on  the  Soviets  would  be  deep 
and  painful. 

Economic  embargoes  are  limited  foreign- 
policy  tools.  They  are  effective  only  when 
they  impose  a  significantly  painful  cost  ttiat 
cannot  be  ameliorated  domestically  or  with 
another  supplier.  If  the  West  doesn't  help 
build  the  pipeline,  the  Soviets  have  nowhere 
else  to  go.  They  wlU  have  to  weigh  the  bene- 
fits of  their  policies  against  the  costs  posed 
to  their  own  e(»nomic  development. 

That  is  just  the  sort  of  decision  the  Sovi- 
ets should  be  forced  to  make. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


congreIsional  record— senate 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
»flr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  unanimous-consent  request  that  I 
shall  put  and  then  I  expect  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  next  item  of 
major  business. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  REQUEST 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Tuesday.  May  25,  1982.  to  consider 
and  act  on  the  following  committee 
business: 

S.  233i2.  S.  2216,  S.  2320,  S.  585.  S.  2189.  S. 
1739.  8.  1880.  S.  2297.  S.  186.  S.  1483.  S.  J. 
Res.  162.  S.  J.  Res.  190.  S.  Res.  387.  S.  J. 
Res.  133.  and  the  Omnibus  Judgeship  bill. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  would 
the  majority  leader  be  good  enough  to 
give  us  an  opportunity  to  see  what 
those  measures  are? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  will  be  happy  to  do 
that.  It  has  been  cleared  on  the  Sena- 
tor's side  of  the  aisle. 

I  will  be  glad  to  withhold  the  request 
for  the  time  being. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  majority 
leader  would  please. - 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes. 

Mr.  President,  I  withdraw  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr. -President,  may  I 
say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  what  I 
said  earlier  today,  I  expect  that  we  will 
be  on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  the  remainder  of  this  day.  I 
would  not  expect  the  day  to  be  ex- 
traordinarily late,  although  we  may 
run  something  past  the  6:30  p.m. 
recess  or  adjournment  hour.  I  expect 
we  will  be  on  this  bill  tomorrow,  and 
there  is  one  other  item  that  we  can 
take  up  tomorrow  if  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  minority  leader. 

Let  me  put  the  request  at  this  time 
first  in  two  parts. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  8:30 

A.M.  TOMORROW 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  8:30  a.m.  on  to- 
morrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDE3      FOR     THE     CONSIDER- 
ATIOK  OF  S.  2332,  THE  lEA  EX- 
TENSION BILL  ON  TOMORROW 
Mr.  riAKER.   Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,   then,   that  at  9 
a.m.  on  Itomorrow.  May  26.  the  Senate 
turn  to  (the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  Mo.  557.  S.  2332.  the  lEA  efxten- 
sion  bill!  under  the  time  agreement  en- 
tered into  on  May  21. 

Mr.  President,  before  the  Chair 
agrees  tp  the  request,  could  the  Chair 
state  tht  agreement  of  May  21? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wit  read  the  agreement. 

The  apsistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Ordere±  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  coiislderation  of  S.  2332  (Order  No. 
557).  a  bill  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
section  2|2  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servationj  Act,  time  on  any  amendment  in 
the  first  degree  (except  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  »  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Donienici)  dealing  with  strategic  petro- 
leum resA^e  oU.  on  which  there  shall  be  2 
hours)  stmll  be  limited  to  30  minutes,'  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  aod  the  manager  of  the  bill;  time  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree  shall 
be  limited  to  ;20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed and  cohtroUed  by  the  mover  of  such  and 
the  manager  of  the  bill;  and  time  on  any  de- 
batable motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  is  Submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertain!  debate  shall  be  limited  to  10  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  mover  of  such  and  the  manager  of  the 
bill:  Provided,  That  In  the  event  the  manag- 
illl  is  in  favor  of  any  such  amend- 
motion.  the  time  In  opposition 
lall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
his  designee:  Provided  further, 
lendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
lions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
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further.  That  on  the  question  of 
«e  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
— .  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Senator 
from  Wafhlngton  (Mr.  Jackson),  or  their 
designees::  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  Of  them,  may,  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motian,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Mr.  bIkeR.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chan-  grants  the  request,  I  under- 
stand that  the  minority  leader  may 
have  anidditional  inquiry  to  make. 

Mr.  President,  I  change  the  unani- 
mous-coi  sent  request  to  read  at  9:30 
a.m.  on  Wednesday,  May  26,  instead  of 
9  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  baker.  Mr.  President,  has  the 


request  been  granted? 
The  P]  lESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has. 


ORDER 

Ano* 
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Mr 
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bAker. 


Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 

consent  that  after  the  dis- 

of  S.  2332  under  the  order 


just  enterec ,  the  Senate  resume  con- 
sideration Of  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGEJTT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPRiOPRLATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  entered  on 
last  eveningl  I  ask  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  I  Senate  H.R.  5922.  the 
urgent  supblemental  appropriations 
bill.  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  state  the  blU  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Sena«  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  I 

Mr.  HATPtELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioi,  it  is  so  orderecL 

Mr.  HAT^ELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  thfe  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, I  am  authorized  to  modify  the  bill 
pending  before  the  Senate,  and  I  send 
the  modif  ical.ion  to  the  desk. 

The  modification  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6,  line  7,  strike  all  after  "employ- 
ees" through  'sex"  on  line  12. 

On  page  13,  itrike  lines  15  through  23. 

On  page  30,  [strike  lines  4  through  line  19 
on  page  32.       i 

On  page  33.  iine  6.  strike  out  all  after  "po- 
sitions" through  "activities."  on  line  11. 

On  page  34.  tetrike  out  lines  6  through  24. 

On  page  35]  line  8.  strike  out  all  after 
"1389"  through  "1982"  on  line  15. 

On  page  35,'  strike  out  lines  20  through 
line  13  on  pagd  36. 

On  page  38.  ttrike  out  lines  1  through  line 
10  on  page  39. 

On  page  39J  strike  out  lines  13  through 
line  18. 

On  page  39 
line  14  on  pagi 

On  page  42 
6. 

On  page  42 
12. 

On  page  44 . 
line  12  on  page  49. 

On  page  49.1  strike  out  lines  20  through 
line  16  on  pagd  50. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  H.R.  5922.  Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  I  should  like  to  em- 
phasize the  urgency  of  this  measure, 
along  with  the  fact  that  it  falls  within 
the  budget  totals  for  tUs  fiscal  year 
which  were  idopted  laSweek  in  the 
concurrent  n  isolution  on  the  budget. 


strike  out  lines  22  through 
i40. 
Btrike  out  lines  2  through  line 

■trike  out  lines  8  through  line 

I  strike  out  lines  21  through 
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The  bill,  as  reported  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  provides  new 
budget  authority  of  $6.3  billion,  along 
with  rescissions  of  $7.6  billion  for  a  net 
budget  authority  total  of  minus  $1.3 
billion.  While  this  bill  leaves  total 
fiscal  year  1982  spending  levels  $1.9 
billion  more  than  was  requested  by 
the  President,  the  difference  is  due 
primarily  to  a  few  large  add-on  items: 
$1.0  billion  for  a  new  emergency  hous- 
ing program  (Lugar  bill);  $211  million 
for  community  service  employment  for 
older  Americans;  $322  million  for  guar- 
anteed student  loans;  and  $171  million 
resulting  from  a  reduction  in  the  re- 
scission for  the  rent  supplement  pro- 
gram. 

Despite  these  amendments,  which  I 
believe  can  be  described  as  enjoying 
fairly  broad  support  in  the  Senate, 
total  spending  provided  by  this  bill, 
when  added  to  that  already  author- 
ized, will  leave  $8.7  billion  in  budget"^ 
authority  and  $842  million  in  outlays 
remaining  under  the  revised  second 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  President,  aside  from  these 
issues  of  aggregate  budgetary  impact, 
this  measure  contains  funding  for  sev- 
eral very  essential  Government  oper- 
ations which  must  promptly  be  provid- 
ed to  avoid  very  adverse  and  costly 
program  disruptions.  Perhaps  at  the 
top  of  this  list  is  $81.6  million  recom- 
mended for  the  Bureau  of  Govern- 
ment Financial  Operations  which  is 
needed  to  mail  out  social  security,  vet- 
erans, and  railroad  retirement  checks 
on  June  3.  Other  critical  funding 
needs  are  $1.3  billion  to  maintain  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program;  $2.4 
billion  to  allow  continuation  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
grants  program;  and  a  number  of 
smaller  supplemental  appropriations 
to  prevent  reductions  in  force  or  fur- 
loughs of  personnel  in  agencies  such 
as  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco, 
and  Firearms;  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics; and  the  Office  of  the  Inspector 
General  in  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services. 

Mr.  President,  unless  we  take  quick 
action  on  this  measure,  it  will  be  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  proceed  through 
conference  with  the  House,  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  and  transmit- 
tal to  the  President  before  the  sched- 
uled recess  at  the  end  of  this  week.  I 
therefore  urge  that  we  conclude  our 
consideration  of  this  measure  no  later 
than  tomorrow  and  that  Senators  re- 
frain from  offering  amendments 
which  can  await  consideration  of  the 
regular  spring  supplemental  which  is 
expected  in  another  month. 

Let  me  emphasize,  this  is  an  urgent 
supplemental,  which  must  be  acted 
upon  promptly.  The  committee  has  at- 
tempted, I  believe  successfully,  to  limit 
inclusion  in  the  bill  to  only  those 
items  which  must  be  provided  immedi- 
ately. Other  important  but  less  critical 


funding  requests  were  either  deleted 
or  excluded  pending  consideration  of 
the  regular  spring  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  who,  as 
always,  has  been  most  cooperative  and 
helpful  in  bringing  this  supplemental 
bill  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  supplemental  before  us  today, 
as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  would  actually 
reduce  the  amount  of  budget  author- 
ity currently  on  the  books  by  $1.3  bil- 
lion because  of  assisted  housing  rescis- 
sions totaling  $7.6  billion.  However, 
the  authority  provided  remains  at  ap- 
proximately $1.9  billion  above  the 
President's  budget,  primarily  because 
of  a  $1  billion  housing  production  as- 
sistance program.  Although  the  pro- 
gram will  have  a  modest  impact  on 
outlays  in  the  current  year,  it  will  in- 
crease outlays  significantly  in  1983 
and  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  budget  au- 
thority goes  down  by  $1.3  bUlion,  out- 
lays go  up  $1.9  billion,  primarily  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  assisted  housing 
rescissions  yield  very  minor  outlay  sav- 
ings in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  major 
component  of  the  outlay  increase  is  an 
appropriation  of  a  bit  over  $1  billion 
for  food  stamps— funds  that  were  re- 
quested by  the  President.  In  fact,  the 
bill,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  increases  outlays 
by  a  relatively  modest  $178  million 
above  the  President's  budget. 

Frankly,  I  believe  that  an  increase  of 
even  $178  million  in  outlays  is  too 
much.  Given  the  size  of  the  budget 
deficit  we  are  confronting  in  fiscal 
year  1982— a  whopping  $117.8  billion— 
we  should  be  working  for  reductions  in 
the  President's  outlay  estimates,  not 
increases.  This  is  why  I  hope  that,  at 
the  very  least,  we  can  avoid  further 
add-ons  to  this  urgent  supplemental. 

There  is  a  further  reason  why  we 
should  be  extremely  reluctant  to  add 
additional  money  to  the  bill.  We  must 
pass  this  legislation  in  the  Senate, 
take  it  up  in  conference,  get  both 
Houses  to  agree  to  a  conference 
report,  and  send  the  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  signature  this  week  if  we 
are  to  avoid  some  rather  unpleasant 
consequences.  For  example,  without 
the  appropriations  contained  in  the 
bill,  a  great  many  Government  em- 
ployees would  have  to  be  furloughed 
for  periods  of  up  to  5  weeks,  and  pay- 
ments to  approximately  40  airlines  due 
in  early  Jime  would  be  delayed,  result- 
ing in  possible  bankruptcies. 

Of  course,  each  amendment  we  add 
to  the  bill  will  further  complicate  and 
delay  this  process  and  each  increase  in 
the  amounts  appropriated  by  the  bill 
will  further  increase  the  chances  of  a 
Presidential  veto.  I  reaUze  that  this 
legislation  has  gotten  the  reputation 
of  being  urgent  in  name  only,  having 


been  reported  by  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee  back  on  March 
23.  However,  at  the  risk  of  being  com- 
pared to  the  boy  who  cried  wolf,  I 
want  to  make  it  clear  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  must  act  to  move  the  legisla- 
tion very  quickly,  indeed,  if  we  are  to 
avoid  a  great  many  complaints  from 
our  constituents  over  the  next  2 
weeks.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  recess 
for  Memorial  Day  without  taking  final 
action. 

NECESSITY  FOR  ROLDIIIG  DOWN  SPENDING,  IN- 
CLUDING PROGRAMS  POR  WKLPAKK.  KD0CA- 
TION,  HEALTH.  AND  JOBS  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  President,  why  must  we  hold 
down  spending  in  such  vital  programs 
of  national  responsibility  as  welfare, 
education,  health,  and  jobs?  What  ar- 
giunent  stands  up  against  our  meeting 
our  responsibility  in  these  areas? 

Let  us  forget  antispeclal  interest  ar- 
guments, forget  the  immense,  explo- 
sive increase  in  spending  for  these  pro- 
grams, forget  the  allegations  of  abuse 
and  fraud  in  some  of  these  programs: 
and  I  will  concede  the  powerful  merits 
of  each  of  these  programs.  I  will  agree 
that  the  Federal  Government  carries 
an  inescapable  responsibility  for  all 
these  programs.  I  will  not  argue  on 
any  of  these  grounds  against  these 
programs.  In  fact.  I  would  go  further. 

If  we  did  not  suffer  a  deficit  exceed- 
ing $100  billion  next  year,  if  interest 
rates  were  not  paralyzing  our  econo- 
my, shoving  us  into  our  most  serious 
recession  in  40  years,  if  we  were  not 
building  a  mammoth  national  debt 
that  will  require  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  spend  more  than  $100  billion 
each  and  every  year  simply  to  pay  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt— in  brief,  if 
Federal  spending  had  not  imposed  an 
absolutely  unacceptable  burden  on 
this  country,  then  I  would  favor  every 
one,  all,  of  these  programs:  If  only  we 
could  afford  them.  The  sad,  cruel  fact 
is  that  we  cannot. 

We  find  ourselves  in  the  sad  position 
of  the  credit  card  jujikie,  the  generous 
big  daddy  or  big  mamma  who  simply 
cannot  say  no  to  the  best,  most  expen- 
sive medical  care  and  super  education 
and  excellent  housing  for  her  or  his 
children.  What  big  daddy  wants  to  do 
for  his  kids  is  great;  not  only  will  the 
kids  applaud  it,  but  also,  the  neighbors 
and  the  whole  community  recognize 
what  a  heart  of  gold  big  daddy  has.  He 
is  a  great  guy:  compassionate,  con- 
cerned. What  a  family  man.  The  only 
trouble  is  he  cannot  afford  what  he  is 
doing.  He  is  driving  the  family  into 
debt.  He  is  destro3ing  his  capacity  to 
help  the  family  in  the  future.  Tough 
as  it  may  be,  cruel  and  heartless  as  it 
may  seem,  he  has  to  learn  to  say 
•NO." 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  learn  that 
same  little,  magic,  two-letter  word. 
How  surprisingly  difficult  it  has 
become  after  years  of  solving  our 
problemis  by  simply  paying  for  them 
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whatever  the  cost!  But  we  have  to 
break  that  habit.  How  hard  it  is! 
Breaking  that  habit  wlU  require  us,  as 
Senators,  to  look  old  friends  In  the 
face— friends  from  the  health  profes- 
sions, friends  devoted  to  helping  the 
poor,  friends  who  serve  as  educators, 
friends  who  champion  useful  Federal 
Jobs-<he  salt  of  the  Earth,  wonderful 
people,  and  motivated  by  the  help-thy- 
neighbor  philosophy  taught  us  by 
Jesus.  And  we  must  say,  "No." 

Bdr.  President,  who  comes  to  our 
committee  hearings  and  our  offices 
urging  us  not  to  spend  money  on  these 
programs?  Who  makes  a  coherent,  per- 
suasive, case  for  fiscal  prudence  and 
denial  of  our  charitable  instinct?  No 
one.  I  once  asked  a  staff  director  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  a  man 
who  had  scheduled  witnesses  before 
our  big  spending  committee  for  25 
years,  to  tell  me  how  the  number  of 
witnesses  testifying  before  the  com- 
mittee In  support  of  spending  com- 
pared with  those  opposing  spending 
His  answer  Witnesses  urging  more 
spending  outnumber  those  favoring 
economy  by  literally  1,000  to  1. 

B4r.  President,  let  us  not  overlook 
the  grim  fact  we  swim  in  a  sea  of  cam- 
paign contributions  that  may  largely 
determine  who  serves  In  this  body  and 
who  does  not.  The  million-dollar-plus 
Senate  campaign  wIU  be  the  rule  in 
1982,  not  the  exception.  And  who  con- 
tributes these  fat  amounts?  Groups 
that  almost  Invariably  want  more 
money  for  their  special  interest  or  spe- 
cial tax  considerations— reducing  their 
taxes  and  deepening  the  deficit,  or 
both. 

But,  somehow,  in  spite  of  this  im- 
mense almost  universal  presence  to 
spend  more  and  deepen  the  deficit,  we 
have  to  find  a  way  to  say:  "NO!" 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  manager  of  the  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  inform  the  Senate  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  recom- 
mendations for  th<Se  items  In  the 
urgent  supplemental  bill  which  fall 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Labor- 
HHS-Educatlon  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee. 

OEPAKTHKIfT  OP  LABOR 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
committee  has  provided  the  language 
allowing  a  transfer  from  the  Employ- 
ment and  Training  Administration, 
training  assistance  account,  to- 
First,  Employment  and  Training  Ad- 
ministration, I»rogram  Administration 
$8,742,000: 

Second,  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration, $4,259,000;  and 

Third,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics. $5,623,000. 
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In  toti  1,  the  committee  is  approving 
a  translsr  of  $18,624,000  within  the 
Departn  ent  of  Labor. 

The  committee  is  also  recommend- 
ing, at  my  request,  the  addition  of 
$210.572j000  for  community  service 
employment  for  older  American.  This 
admendment  will  provide  9  months  of 
forward jundlng  for  this  program;  for- 
ward fuddlng  is  mandated  by  recently' 
enacted  authorizing  legislation.  This 
amendment  will  add  budget  authority 
but  no  oi  itlays  in  fiscal  1982. 

The  CO  nmlttee  also  agreed  to  House 
bill  langiage  in  section  204  restoring 
Juri8dlctt>n  for  Inspection  of  surface 
stone,  sa^d  and  gravel  operations,  as 
well  as  4u^ace  construction  activities 
to  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration. I  opposed  this  language,  and 
wlU  support  a  floor  amendment  to 
strike  it.  As  a  result  of  this  House  pro- 
vision, the  committee  has  added  lan- 
guage in  section  214  which  was  inad- 
vertentlyi  struck  by  section  204,  to  pro- 
vide for  broper  classification  of  potash 
mines. 

DXPAKTMKaT  OP  HEALTH  AMD  HUMAM  SKRVICIS 

For  thi  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, the!  committee  has  provided  a 
total  of  $63,580,000  for  three  pro- 
grams: $35,600,000  for  commimity 
health  c*iters,  which  brings  the  pro- 
gram to  a  level  of  $284  million  in  fiscal 
1982:  $24j480,000  for  the  maternal  and 
child  he^th  block  grant,  for  a  new 
total  of  $372  million:  and  $3,500,000 
for  those!  university  affiliate  facilities 
(UAF's)  (for  which  termination  of 
funding  has  been  announced. 

Within,  the  Health  Resources  Ad- 
ministration, the  committee  has  added 
$1  milllo|i  for  the  nursing  research 
program.  The  committee  hopes  that 
these  fumds  will  be  used  especially  to 
study  thel  delivery  of  nursing  services 
to  the  elderly. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hunmn  Services,  the  committee 
has  prop<  sed  to  delete  funding  added 
by  the  H  tuse  for  the  work  incentives 
(WIN)  pn  tgram.  These  funds  have  not 
been  reqiested  by  the  administration 
and  are  ^ot  urgently  needed.  More- 
over, a  recent  OAO  study  of  the  WIN 
program  Indicates  that  claimed  sav- 
ings and  program  achievements  may 
have  been  overstated. 

The  committee  has  also  proposed  ac- 
cepting the  House  language  to  trans- 
fer $13,941,000  within  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General.  Funds  for  the  State 
medicaid  fraud  units  which  would  not 
be  obligated,  would  be  shifted  to  the 
Inspector  General's  Office,  and  would 
prevent  f lU-lough  of  investigators. 

The  eommlttee  has  deleted 
$23,340,000  added  by  the  House  to  pay 
for  refugee  and  entrant  assistance. 
The  House  added  this  money  to  reim- 
burse States  which  have  had  trouble 
implementing  recently  promulgated 
refugee  r^giUations  which  limit  reim- 
bursement to  States  for  costs  of  refu- 
gee and  entrant  cash  and  medical  as- 
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slstance.  niese  funds  were  not  re- 
quested by  t  le  administration  and  are 
not  urgently  needed. 


DKPAl  inailT  OP  DUCATION 

For  guaranteed  student  loans,  the 
committee  is  recommending  the  full 
$1.3  billion  proposed  by  the  House. 
This  Is  the  amount  necessary  to  con- 
tinue operation  of  the  OSL  program, 
under  current  law,  for  the  balance  of 
this  fiscal  year.  As  the  very  size  of  this 
supplemental  Indicates,  however,  it  is 
crucial  that  j  Congress  act  swiftly  to 
contain  the  rapidly  escalating  costs  of 
this  program'  by  reviewing  and  revising 
the  GSL  authorization. 

The  committee  has  deleted 
$5,808,000  added  by  the  House  for 
Howard  Uni^rersity.  This  money  has 
been  requested  by  the  administration 
to  offset  the  effects  of  the  4-percent 
cut  made  by  the  continuing  resolution. 
This  money  I  is  not  urgently  needed, 
however,  and  will  be  considered  in  the 
regular  appropriations  bill. 

To  provide;  funds  for  the  enhanced 
operation  of! the  Pell  grant  program, 
the  committrc  is  proposing  a  supple- 
mental of  $6,550,000  for  PeU  grant 
processing  cons.  The  House,  under  de- 
partmental management,  salaries  and 
expenses,  had  included  $4,650,000;  this 
amount  will  cover  Increased  costs  for 
PeU  grant  processing,  which  the  de- 
partment unaerestimated  in  preparing 
its  original  flical  1982  budget.  The  ad- 
ditional $1.9  inilllon  in  the  Senate  bill 
would  be  use^  to  initiate  a  program  to 
reduce  Pell  gfant  error  rates  by  verify- 
ing Income  information  supplied  by  all 
Pell  grant  recipients.  The  Department 
estimates  thkt  this  initiative  could 
avoid  million^  of  dollars  in  erroneous 
awards. 

The  committee  has  recommended  in- 
clusion of  an.  amendment  for  the  De- 
partment of  Bducatlon  which  Is  also  in 
the  House  bfll,  and  would  allow  the 
College  for  Human  Services  in  New 
York  to  comf ete  for  a  developing  in- 
stitutions, title  III  grant.  The  amend- 
ment does  not  award  any  funds  to  this 
college,  but  recognizes  the  college's 
unique  situation,  and  allows  it  to  com- 
pete for  title  |II  funds. 

n^TKD  AOKNCIES 

Last,  there! are  three  Items  in  the 
area  of  the  related  agencies  imder  the 
subcommittee's  Jurisdiction.  The  first 
is  an  appropeiation  of  $2  million  for 
ACTION;  thdse  funds  will  help  the 
Agency  to  avoid  furloughs  and  will 
help  prevent  disruptions  of  the  older 
Americans  programs.  Second,  there  is 
a  proposed  si^pplemental  of  $309,000 
for  the  Presldtot's  Commission  for  the 
Study  of  EtMcal  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine; these  fujids  have  been  requested 
by  the  administration  and  will  allow 
the  Commisslbn  to  complete  Its  vari- 
ous studies,  and  prepare  for  termina- 
tion in  Deceihber  1982.  Finally,  the 
committee  has  added  $24,400,000  for 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcast- 
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Ing  to  increase  CPB's  advance  funding 
for  fiscal  1984  to  $130,000,000.  the  full 
amount  allowed  under  reconciliation. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  provisions  In  the  Labor-HHS- 
Education   chapter   and   the   general 
provisions  relating  to  this  section. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
funds  provided  imder  chapter  I  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
will  enable  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion to  expand  Its  validation  of  Income 
information  on  all  Pell  grant  applica- 
tions. Essentially,  this  would  involve  a 
requirement  that  all  grant  recipients, 
or  their  parents,  provide  a  copy  of 
their  latest  IRS  form  1040  along  with 
their  application.  The  Department  es- 
timates overawards  in  the  vicinity  of 
$100  million  in  Pell  grants  because  of 
erroneous  Income  data  reported  on 
these  applications. 

Funds  are  also  included  to  cover  esti- 
mated costs  for  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  for  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year.  Approximately  $1  bil- 
lion of  this  will  1t)e  used  to  pay  interest 
subsidies   and   special   allowances    to 
lenders,  as  authorized  under  ciurent 
law.  Without  this  supplemental  appro- 
priation, the  Federal  Government  will 
incur  millions  of  dollars  in  penalties 
for  delayed  interest  payments  to  lend- 
ers.   The   Appropriations    Committee 
added  bill  language  requiring  ratable 
reductions  in  the  campus-based  stu- 
dent   idd    programs— specifically    the 
supplementary  educational  opportuni- 
ty grant  and  college  work/study  pro- 
grams. This  provisions  will  Insure  fair- 
ness  in   the    allocation   process   and 
permit  States  and  participating  educa- 
tional institutions  to  know  the  amoimt 
of  funding  it  wlU  receive  for  the  forth- 
coming academic  year. 
The  committee  also  added  bill  lan- 
-  guage  to  assiire  the  completion  of  the 
5-year  contracts  and  grant  agreements 
currently  in  effect  between  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Education  and  17 
educational  research  laboratories  and 
centers  located  throughout  the  coun- 
try.   The    committee    believes    such 
action    is    necessary    to    clarify    the 
intent  of  Congress  previously  set  forth 
in  both  Houses  during  deliberation  of 
the  flscal  1982  budget. 

The  bOl  also  authorizes  the  transfer 
of  fimds  from  existing  CETA  appro- 
priations, which  the  administration 
advises  it  has  no  plans  to  utilize,  to 
three  salaries  and  expense  accoimts 
within  the  Department  of  Labor.  This 
will  prevent  massive  furloughs  within 
the  Ehnployment  and  Training  Admln- 
stratlon:  the  Employment  Standards 
Administration;  and  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics. 

A  similar  transfer  of  funds  Is  also  au- 
thorized to  the  Inspector  General's 
Office  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Servloes  from  moneys  cur- 
rently available  for  payments  to  the 
States  for  medicaid  fraud  units.  SUte 


expenditures  for  these  units,  which 
are  matched  with  Federal  fimds.  are 
well  below  the  level  anticipated  last 
fall.  This  transfer  will  prevent  a  fur- 
lough of  staff  in  the  Department's 
Office  of  Inspector  General. 

The  committee  also  Included  bill  lan- 
guage to  prevent  a  phaseout  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps.  The  committee  believes  that 
specific  staff  decisions  regarding  the 
Corps  should  be  made  within  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. ba$ed  on  program  rationale.  The 
supplemental  appropriation  authorizes 
an  additional  $63,580  million  for  the 
following  programs:  $35,600,000  for 
commtuilty  health  centers.  $24,480,000 
for  the  material  and  child  health 
block  grant,  and  $3,500,000  for  certain 
vmiverslty  affiliated  programs  previ- 
ously funded  under  title  V  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  Bill  language  Is 
also  recommended  to  assure  that 
projects  in  rural  areas  may  continue  to 
be  funded  imder  the  primary  care  re- 
search and  development  program. 
Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  The  Senator  from  Indiana  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 

its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  not  in  order  unless  it  is 
the  first  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  committee 
amendments  have  to  come  first,  ~do 

they  not?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
do. 

The  question  now  is  on  the  first 
committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remaining 
committee  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous-consent  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  Could  he 
restate  that? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 
As  the  Senator  recalls  we  deleted 
some  34  amendments  from  the  com- 
mittee print.  I  am  now  asking  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  remaining  com- 
mittee amendments  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  discussed  pri- 
vately with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  with  great  regret  and  reluctance  I 
am  constrained  to  object. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  yield?  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 


Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield  for  a 
question. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
agree  to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  the  remaining  committee  amend- 
ments, with  the  exception  of  the 
Lugar  amendment  or  the  housing 
amendment,  be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
at  this  time  I  do  not  agree  to  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  I  would 
certainly  at  the  appropriate  time  be 
willing  to  meet  with  him  to  discuss  the 
handling  of  amendments. 

As  my  friend  from  Oregon  knows, 
my  concern  about  this  bill  goes  pri- 
marily to  the  housing  section  and 
some  other  sections,  but  unless  we  are 
able  to  arrive  at  an  understanding 
about  the  overall  handling  of  the  bill 
on  the  floor  and  In  conference,  then 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  little 
choice  but  to  pursue  whatever  means 
may  be  available,  limited  though  I 
think  they  are,  to  defend  his  position, 
and  it  appears  to  me  that  the  opportu- 
nity to  discuss  the  housing  section  of 
the  bill  in  the  context  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  is  not  facilitated  by 
granting  such  a  request. 

So  reluctantly  and  with  that  under- 
standing of  my  purpose,  which  is  not 
to  hinder  his  task.  I  must  object  to 
that  request. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  I  was  only  attempt- 
ing to  expedite  the  key  part  of  this 
bill,  getting  it  into  focus  and  getting  it 
before  us.  that  he  is  so  interested  in. 
and  that  was  the  reason  for  the  unani- 
mous-consent request,  merely  to  con- 
sider the  remaining  amendments,  the 
committee  amendments  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  housing  amendment  en 
bloc,  in  order  to  move  us  to  that 
amendment  because  I  think  that  is 
really  where  the  battlellne  is  drawn 
where  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
his  greatest  Interest. 

Now  the  Senator  has  entered  his  ob- 
jection. That  is  aU  right.  But  I  wish  to 
make  sure  the  Senator  understood  the 
purpose  behind  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  that.  I  am  not  sure  who  has 
the  floor.  If  I  may,  I  wish  to  make  an 

opening  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor 
but  since  he  has  not  asserted  it,  the 
Chair  has  not  interrupted  the  collo- 
quy. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  Inquire  of  the  Chair.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  that  is  not  In 
order  at  this  time:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  The  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  been 
ruled  out  of  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  be  recognized  at  this  point? 
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The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mi.  LUGAR.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

M^^  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  then 
would  the  next  order  of  business  be  to 
talce  up  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  clerk  to  read  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  first  committee 
amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

On  pace  2.  after  line  10,  insert  the  foUow- 
Ing: 

CoMMuinTY  Skrvici  EurLOYiam  for  Older 
Amkricahs 
Pot  an  additional  amount  for  "Conununi- 
ty  service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans". $210,572,000. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair.       

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  so  that  I 
may  ask  one  question  of  the  distin- 
guished chairman? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course,  I  am 
pleased  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  while  retaining  my 
right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HKTjMS.  Of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
ask  Senator  Hattiku)  a  question.  I  am 
trying  to  follow  the  modifications  he 
sent  to  the  desk. 

First  of  all,  I  assume  that  the  com- 
mittee met. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  see.  Very  well. 

The  fourth  modification:  on  page  33 
strike  out  all  after  "positions."  Which 
positions  is  the  Senator  talking  about? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  beginning  of 
the  italics  part  on  line  6  on  page  33. 

Mr.  HEIMS.  Line  6. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  beginning  of 
the  Italics. 

Mr.  HKI.AIS.  "The  limitation  on  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration's Office  of  External  Rela- 
tions is  increased  from  120  full-time 
permanent  positions."  and  then  strike 
all  after  through  "activities." 

Ht.  HATFIELD.  Strike  the  itaUcized 
language. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Through  the  word  "ac- 
tivities" onUne  11?     . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  tak  a  a  few  minutes  to  explain  ex- 
actly wh  y  I  am  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  urgent  supplemental  and 
then  pri)r  to  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor  It  is  my  intention  to  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  bill  and  ask 
that  thd  bill  be  resubmitted  to  the 
committee. 

Before  I  doing  that  I  wish  to  spell  out 
that  thi^  is  not  Just  parliamentary 
horseplay.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
there  Is  $n  urgent  reason  to  defeat  the 
urgent  si^pplemental  bill. 

The  reason  is  this.  First  of  all,  it  is  a 
bill  thati  masquerades  as  one  thing 
when  in:  fact  it  is  quite  a  bit  more. 
There  arp  some  items  of  supplemental 
appropriations,  some  of  which  by 
someone'te  definition  might  be  consid- 
ered to  be  urgent.  That  is  a  matter 
which  I  think  Is  open  to  dispute.  But, 
for  exaiAple,  of  the  housing  money 
that  Is  i^  this  bill,  some  $6.7  billion, 
there  Is  hot  10  cents  of  it  that  is  re- 
garded ac  urgent  by  the  administra- 
tion. Thi-e  Is  a  portion  of  it.  not  all. 
but  a  poltion  of  it  which  has  In  fact 
been  requested  by  the  administration, 
but  none!  of  it  is  regarded  as  lurgent 
and  much  of  it  has  not  been  asked  for. 
Mr.  Prsldent.  let  me  just  tick  off  for 
the  bene  it  of  any  Senator  who  may 
not  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
remarks  [  put  in  the  Record  yester- 
day, exactly  why  we  are  going  too  fast 
and  why  we  are  making  a  mistake  to 
act  on  tkis  bill  at  this  time  in  this 
manner.  | 

First,  the  bUl  provides  $2.2  billion  In 
spending  above  the  level  requested  by 
the  President. 

Second.]  the  bill  contains  an  authori- 
zation fo^  an  entirely  new  $5  billion 
housing  subsidy  and  also  provides  ap- 
propriations under  this  program  of  $1 
billion  to  ibe  committed  before  Novem- 
ber 1  thisjyear. 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  this  may  be  a  good 
Idea.  I  hatve  very  grave  doubts  that  It 
Is.  There  lis.  however,  legislation  duly 
reported  by  the  Banking  Committee 
awaiting  Action  on  the  calendar  of  the 
Senate  wlkich  Is  this  authorization  and 
the  text  I  believe  to  be  verbatim  the 
language  picked  Up  In  this  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a 
threshold  question  of  procedure  of 
whether  or  not  we  should  be  taking  up 
a  complicated,  new,  untested,  untried, 
improves  unrequested  program  of 
this  kin<s  under  the  guise  of  some 
hurry-up  appropriations  bill.  I  think 
we  should  not.  The  best  Information  I 
have  is  this  Idea,  whether  you  like  It 
or  not,  only  came  into  existence  about 
6  weeks  a^o.  In  Just  6  weeks  from  con- 
ception to  introduction  to  hearing  to 
markup  t  >  the  calendar  and  now  it  is 
stuck  Inta|  an  urgent  supplemental  bill, 
and  I  suggest  to  you  it  Is  a  Trojan 
horse. 

I  also  wish  to  make  a  point  that  like 
last  week  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
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Senators  stcod  up  and  valiantly  and 
properly  stoi^d  up  to  the  temptation  of 
adding  to  the  budget  resolution  entic- 
ing amendments  which  would  have 
added  spending  for  worthwhile  and 
popular  programs,  and  I  was  one  of 
the  Senators  who  did  so.  I  voted 
against  adding  to  the  veterans  appro- 
priation, agaflnst  adding  to  the  handi- 
capped appropriation,  against  adding 
to  the  vocational  education  and  pollu- 
tion control,!  and  a  lot  of  other  pro- 
grams that  ure  worthwhile  and  which 
imder  ordinalry  circumstances  I  would 
fight  myself  j  to  increase  because  they 
are  good  for  ^hls  country. 

The  reason  I  did  so  and  the  majority 
of  Senators  did  so  not  once  or  twice 
but  about  three  dozen  times  Is  that  we 
believe  there  Is  an  overriding  national 
priority  to  somehow  get  Federal 
spending  in  Mne  with  revenues  and  by 
doing  that  getting  us  on  the  path  to  a 
balanced  budget  to  transmit  the  khid 
of  signal  of  ijlscal  responsibility  which 
will  be  receijved  on  Wall  Street  and 
Main  Street  as  the  sign  that  we  are 
getting  out  of  the  deficit  spending 
mode  and  thfct  we  are  gradually  going 
to  get  this  (Country's  economy  under 
control. 

Many  of  u^  believe,  and  with  good 
reason,  upon  the  advice  of  the  best 
economists  iij  America  if  we  do  so  we 
can  confldenj^ly  expect  Interest  rates 
to  fall,  and  jfall  quickly,  perhaps  as 
much  as  3  or  4  points  in  a  couple  of 
months.  If  that  happened,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  ^oing  to  see  a  tremendous 
surge  of  economic  activity  In  America. 
We  are  going)  to  see  new  houses  being 
built,  an  ino-ease  in  the  production 
line  volumes  lof  America's  automobile 
manufacturii^  companies.  We  are 
going  to  seerthis  economy  begin  to 
bloom  and  thrive  and  grow,  and  we  are 
going  to  havd  a  self-sustaining  cycle  of 
prosperity. 

If  we  do  n<|t.  if  those  interest  rates 
do  not  come  down,  if  the  House  does 
not  follow  our  lead  in  adopting  a  re- 
sponsible bddget  resolution  or  if 
adopting  one  hve  then  back  away  from 
it  by  passing  {bills  like  this  and  saying 
to  Wall  Stre«t  and  Main  Street  "We 
were  not  really  that  serious  about  Fed- 
eral spending;  after  all,"  interest  rates 
are  not  going  to  come  down  but  are 
going  to  go  up,  just  as  some  of  the  pes- 
simists have  sidd. 

Rates  wUl  tise,  there  will  be  rising 
stagnation  and  rising  unemplojrment. 
It  means  we  a^e  not  going  to  get  out  of 
this  mess  this  country  Is  in.  So  this 
proposal  on  housing  subsidies  flies  in 
the  face  of  what  I  believe  to  be  good 
policy  for  thia  country. 

Mr.  Presid^t,  I  also  want  to  ask 
Senators  to  think  at  a  very  practical 
and  political  i  level  of  what  they  are 
going  to  say  to  their  constituents,  be- 
cause last  wee  t  what  we  said  to  people 
who  care  at  out  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  pollution,  veterans,  na- 
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tlonal  defense,  and  a  lot  of  other 
things.  "Folks,  your  programs  are 
good  programs,  but  because  of  the 
overriding  economic  situation  we 
cannot  get  It  into  the  budget." 

How  are  we  going  to  explain  that 
that  is  what  we  did  last  week,  and  this 
week,  without  any  prior  authorizing 
legislation  we  are  going  to  jump  in  and 
authorize  at  one  fell  swoop  a  $5  billion 
authorization,  an  appropriation  of  $1 
billion  to  be  spent  between  now  and 
the  day  before  election  in  1982? 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  that  is 
when  the  money  must  be  committed. 
Under  this  program,  the  money 
cannot  be  committed  after  election 
day.  It  has  all  got  to  be  committed 
before  election  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  point  out. 
too.  that  housing  provision  of  this  bill 
sets  a  horrible  precedent.  How  are  we 
going  to  say  "no"  to  the  other  buyers 
and  sellers  of  houses  who  are  not  cov- 
ered by  this  subsidy  provision  if  we  go 
for  It?  If  we  say  we  are  going  to  subsi- 
dize the  sale  and  purchase  of  new 
homes,  what  do  we  say  to  the  resale 
market?  What  do  we  say  to  people, 
some  of  whom  are  in  Just  darned  near 
tragic  circumstances,  who  have  got  to 
sell  their  houses,  who  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  another  city?  They  cannot 
move  their  family  until  they  can  get 
their  old  house  sold,  and  I  am  not 
making  up  a  hypothetical  example, 
but  these  are  facts  multiplied  a  thou- 
sand times  over. 

They  are  going  to  come  to  us  for  a 
subsidy  and  say  that  it  is  not  fair  for 
us  to  give  it  to  the  housing  industry 
without  giving  it  to-  them.  How  are  we 
going  to  be  fair  if  we  say  "yes,"  on  the 
mortgage  subsidy  provisions  In  this 
bill?  What  do  we  say  to  those  who 
need  to  buy  or  sell  cars,  because  that 
is  what  we  are  talking  about,  an  em- 
ployment opportunity? 

Somebody  believes  that  this  mort- 
gage subsidy  is  good  for  cnployment. 
If  it  is  going  to  put  people  back  to 
work,  if  you  make  a  subsidy  available 
at  10  percent,  and  you  are  going  to  put 
people  back  to  work,  how  do  we  say 
"no"  to  the  automobile  companies  and 
the  unions  if  we  say  "yes"  to  this 
housing  subsidy?  How  are  we  going  to 
say  no  to  the  people  who  are  on  the 
farms? 

Listen,  my  friends,  on  the  farms  of 
this  country  there  are  people  whose 
farms  have  been  owned  by  the  same 
family  and  who  have  tended  them  for 
generation  after  generation.  I  can  cite 
one  case  up  in  Northeast  Colorado 
where  a  family  farm  has  been  in  the 
same  ownership  for  85  years,  and  It  is 
facing  bankruptcy  today  because  of 
high  interest  rates. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the  Senate, 
if  we  go  for  this  mortgage  interest  sub- 
sidy for  new  homes,  how  do  we  say  to 
the  farmers  and  ranchers  of  this  coun- 
try, who  are  going  under  because  of 
high  interest  rates,  we  are  not  going  to 


subsidize  their  interest  rates  and,  that 
matter,  what  are  we  going  to  say  to 
Braniff  Airlines,  which  has  petitioned, 
as  I  understand  it.  for  bankruptcy,  or 
International  Harvester,  which  is  tee- 
tering on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy,  and 
other  companies,  larger  concerns  and, 
I  guess,  smaller  ones,  maybe  thou- 
sands that  are  in  terrible  financial 
shape  and  who  could  be  saved  by  a 
mortgage  interest  subsidy? 

So  what  do  we  say  to  them,  I  ask  my 
friends  of  the  Senate?  My  answer  is  we 
are  going  to  say  "yes"  to  them,  too. 
Either  we  are  going  to  have  to  draw  a 
line  in  the  dust,  say  that  we  have  a 
program  which  is  good  for  America, 
balancing  the  budget  and  getting  us 
on  the  path  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
bring  interest  rates  down  and  do  so 
promptly  or  we  are  going  to  say  that 
we  cannot  make  that  program  work, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  bail  out 
housing  and  cars  and  farms,  and  you 
name  It.  The  end  of  that  road  is  finan- 
cial disaster. 

I  want  to  point  out,  as  I  did  yester- 
day, that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  gravely  skeptical  of  legisla- 
tion of  this  kind.  He  has  sent  a  letter, 
which  I  inserted  in  the  Record  of  yes- 
terday's proceedings,  and  I  hope  we 
will  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  it  be- 
cause he  makes  it  clear  he  is  not  for 
bailouts,  and  he  is  not  going  to  sign  or 
at  least  he  strongly  hints  he  is  not 
going  to  sign  legislation  of  this  kind. 

I  guess  it  is  tradition,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  never  commits  himself  flatly  in 
advance  as  to  whether  or  not  he  is 
going  to  veto  a  bill.  But  he  has  come 
just  as  close  to  it  in  the  communica- 
tions he  sent  up  here  to  Capitol  Hill, 
his  own  and  those  of  his  closest  and 
best  advisers,  that  this  is  something  he 
does  not  like  the  smell  of,  and  I  am 
just  convinced  that  he  will  veto  it. 
Maybe  he  will  not.  Maybe  someone 
will  explain  why  after  writing  a  letter 
I  put  in  the  Record  yesterday  that  he 
Is  going  to  sign  it,  but  I  will  wager  that 
he  will  veto  it. 

I  want  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
letter  from  David  Stockman  which  he 
sent  up  here,  and  I  quote  It  In  part  be- 
cause I  put  the  whole  letter  in  the 
Record  yesterday.  He  is  talking  about 
H.R.  5922,  and  he  said: 

The  Administration  opposes  the  following 
extraneous  provisions  of  the  bill: 

The  housing  bailout  plans  and  the  in- 
crease, relative  to  the  President's  request,  of 
$2.2  billion  In  FY  1982  budget  authorfflV  and 
$543  million  in  FY  1982  outlays,  and 

Extraneous  language  in  the  bill  that 
would  commit  the  Administration  to  a  5- 
year.  $1  billion  a  year  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram, set  minimum  budget  levels  for  NASA 
programs. 

He  sums  up  in  the  fallowing  words: 

If  extraneous  matters  remain  in  H.R. 
5922,  it  would  be  difficult  to  recommend 
that  the  President  approve  the  bill  should  it 
reach  his  desk. 


I  guess  there  is  also  a  tradition  that 
the  Director  of  OMB  never  says  what 
he  Is  going  to  recommend,  but  I  will 
tell  you  this:  I  cannot  imagine  that 
Dave  Stockman  is  not  going  to  recom- 
mend a  veto. 

I  am  not  too  sure  whether  or  not  on 
a  matter  such  as  this  the  President 
will  seek  the  advice  of  the  Board  of 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
the  Board  of  Governors'  Chairman. 
Mr.  Volcker,  has  not  flatly  said  he 
would  recommend  a  veto  either.  But  I 
put  a  two-page  letter  of  his  under  date 
of  March  17  in  the  Record  in  which  he 
talks  about  the  general  notion  of 
whether  or  not  we  ought  to  try  to  sub- 
sidize interest  rates.  The  upshot  of  it 
is  that  he  thinks  it  is  sort  of  like 
trying  to  make  water  nm  uphill.  It 
just  is  not  going  to  work.  So  I  assume 
he  probably  will  recommend  a  veto. 

Tou  know  the  bottom  line  of  this 
whole  concept  of  subsidizing  Interest 
rates  is  this:  Are  we  going  to  make  a 
program  work  that  will  bring  down  in- 
terest rates  for  everybody  or  are  we 
going  to  give  up  on  that  and  start 
piecemealing  It,  ad  hocking  it,  gradual- 
ly bailing  out  this  indxistry,  then  an- 
other, and  then  another,  and  then  an- 
other, Mr.  President? 

Diuing  the  course  of  debate  on  the 
budget  resolution  last  week.  I  inserted 
in  the  Record  of  proceedings  corre- 
spondence I  had  had  with  a  number  of 
the  Nation's  most  distinguished  econo- 
mists, and  I  put  to  them  this  question: 
If  we  adopt  a  balanced  program  of 
budget  restrsLlnt.  that  is,  of  modest  tax 
Increases,  so-called  revenue  enhance- 
ments, plus  some  restraint  of  entitle- 
ment programs,  and  a  cap  on  the  ap- 
propriations program,  and  I  outlined  a 
scenario  very  much  like  that  which 
went  through  the  Senate  last  week, 
and  which  should  be  adopted  by  the 
House  this  week,  if  we  adopt  such  a 
program,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
short-term  and  long-term  interest 
rates?  I  hope  before  they  decide  to 
vote  on  this  pending  housing  subsidy 
mortgage  Interest  bill  that  my  col- 
leagues will  go  back  and  read  their  re- 
sponses, because  uniformly,  almost 
without  exception,  the  economists  said 
if  you  enact  that  kind  of  a  program  In- 
terest rates  are  coming  down,  and  they 
are  coming  down  fast. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  before  I  offer 
my  point  of  order.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  consider  the  very 
thoughtful  observations  on  this 
matter  which  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times  last  week,  in  which  they 
summarized  the  whole  issue  so  well  in 
the  headline,  namely.  "WiU  Housing 
Wreck  the  Budget?  "  and  then  talk  at 
some  length  about  why  the  housing 
subsidy  bailout  bill  is  not  going  to 
work.  They  addressed  head  on.  that  is 
the  editorial  writer  of  the  New  York 
Times  addressed  head  on.  the  argu- 
ment that  somehow  this  is  going  to 
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put  people  back  to  work.  Here  is  what 
they  said: 

lU  defenders  argue  that  the  subsidy  will 
create  Jobs  and  aUow  thousands  to  achieve 
the  dream  of  homeownership.  But  parallel 
arguments  can  also  be  made  for  those  who 
produce  steel  or  simple  farm  machinery  or 
mine  copper  or  grow  wheat.  If  Congress 
were  prepared  to  foot  the  bill  it  is  hard  to 
see  how  economic  recovery  can  be  built  on  a 
foundation  of  Oovenunent  subsidy.  ' 

Then  they  go  on  to  discuss  some 
other  aspects  of  the  bill,  and  the  edito- 
rial sums  up  in  these  words 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  housing 
industry  pushes  so  hard  for  help  and  why 
Congress  lacks  the  will  to  resist.  It  U  Just  as 
easy  in  this  matter  to  see  why  some  people 
believe  Qovemment  has  become  the  enemy 
of  prosperity. 

The  notion  that  somehow  400,000 
new  units  will  be  built  as  a  result  of 
this  subsidy  may  in  fact  not  be  borne 
out.  During  the  course  of  the  debate 
on  this  bill— If.  in  fact,  we  are  going  to 
continue  to  debate  this  at  length— I 
will  introduce  some  survey  data  and 
some  other  information  which  I  think 
will  persuade  Senators  that,  on  the 
contrary,  if  this  program  is  enacted, 
up  to  85  percent  of  the  units  subsi- 
dized are  units  that  would  have  been 
built  an^ay. 

We  are  not  talking  about  creating  a 
huge  number  of  Jobs,  we  are  talking 
about  creating  a  few  new  jobs,  at  best, 
and  subsidizing  a  lot  of  Jobs  and  a  lot 
of  houses  that  were  going  to  get  built 
anyway.  This  is  a  bad  program  we 
should  not  enact. 

Mr.  President.  I  wanted  to  make 
these  arguments  as  a  preliminary 
notion.  If  we  do  so,  if  we  are  going  to 
go  ahead  and  debate  this  biU  to  its 
conclusion  over  the  next  several  days, 
I  expect  to  elaborate  on  each  of  these 
points.  I  t>elleve  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming. I  believe  it  is  compelling.  I 
believe  that  over  the  course  of  a 
couple  of  weeks  that  I  can  convince  a 
majority  of  my  colleagues  that  they 
would  make  a  mistake  to  enact  any 
legislation  which  contains  a  bailout 
provision  of  this  kind.  But  I  hope  that 
will  not  be  necessary.  I  hope  that, 
having  taken  a  bite  out  of  this  apple, 
my  colleagues  will  conclude  that  it  is 
not  tasty  and  that  they  will  not  be  dis- 
posed to  go  on  and  do  this. 

There  are  so  many  reasons  why  this 
is  the  wrong  program  and  the  wrong 
time  and  the  wrong  bill.  And  I  say  all 
this  by  way  of  introduction,  so,  as  I 
make  my  point  of  order,  that  there 
will  be  no  misimderstanding  on  the 
part  of  anybody  that  I  am  Just  playing 
games  and  trying  to  resort  to  parlia- 
mentary tricks. 

I  feel  very  deeply  about  this.  This  is 
a  program  that  is  bad  for  America.  It 
is  far  worse  than  Just  the  $5  billion  it 
entails.  It  sets  a  precedent.  Once  we 
get  started,  I  doubt  that  we  can  ever 
get  off  such  a  program.  So  It  is  for 
that  reason  I  intend  to  make  a  serious 
effort  to  defeat  It. 
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Therejore,  Mr.  President,  I  make  a 
point  of)  order  against  the  bill  on  the 
ground  that  it  violates  the  provisions 
of  rule  jXVI,  paragraph  2.  This  rule 
states:    | 

The  C^nmittee  on  Appropriations  shall 
not  repoii  an  appropriation  bill  containing 
amendmeiits  to  such  bill  proposing  new  or 
general  l^islation  or  any  restriction  on  the 
expenditire  of  the  fund  appropriated  which 
proposes  k  limitation  not  authorized  by  law 
if  such  restriction  is  to  talce  effect  or  cease 
to  be  effective  upon  the  hi4>penlng  of  a  con- 
tingency, and  if  an  appropriation  bill  is  re- 
ported to  the  Senate  containing  amend- 
ments to  luch  bill  proposing  new  or  general 
legislation  or  any  such  restriction,  a  point  of 
order  may  be  made  against  the  bill,  and  if 
the  point  is  sustained,  the  bill  shall  be  re- 
committed to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Now.  ftnators  know  very  well  that  I 
had  Intended  to  make  such  a  point  of 
order  eirller.  As  a  result  of  that 
knowledge,  it  is  my  imderstanding 
that  thf  Appropriations  Committee 
has  modified  their  committee  amend- 
ments b*  eliminating  some  34  amend- 
ments wiich  they  deemed  to  be  v\il- 
nerable  t  a  such  a  point  of  order. 

Just  by  way  of  explanation.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  my  understanding  of 
the  rules  that  If  I  make  such  a  point 
of  order  ^meone  might  rise  to  suggest 
the  quesnon  of  germaneness  as  provid- 
ed by  riile  XVI,  paragraph  4.  But 
under  trie  precedent,  under  a  prece- 
dent which  is  known  informally  as  the 
Byrd  pracedent,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Presiding  Officer,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Parliamentarian, 
must  make  first  a  threshold  inquiry 
before  he  can  accept  the  germaneness 
defense,  pe  must  first  look  Into  the 
bill  and  determine  whether  or  not 
there  is  fny  House  language  to  which 
an  amendment  in  question  could  in 
fact  be  considered  germane.  If  he  finds 
that  that  is  not  the  case,  then  the 
matter  is]  not  submitted  to  the  Senate 
but  insteAd  the  Chair  must  sustain  the 
point  of  (|rder. 

Now,  I  Ijn  about  to  state  my  point  of 

order  an«  the  specific  portion  of  the 

I  have  in  mind,  but  I  want 

ilze  two  points  for  the  con- 

of  the  Chair.  First,  I  make 

>f  order  imder  the  provisions 

of  rule  XVl,  paragraph  2,  and  I  make 
my  point  of  order  against  the  bill.  The 
remedy,  ghould  my  point  of  order  be 
sustained,  is  that  the  blU  is  automati- 
cally recommitted  to  the  Committee 
on  Approbriatlons.  Second,  I  reempha- 
slze  that  In  my  opinion  the  defense  of 
germaneness  is  not  appropriate  In  this 
circimistance. 

The  committee,  I  believe,  has  sought 
to  find  a|l  such  instances  but  has  ne- 
glected t^  find  at  least  one  which  has 
come  to  my  attention.  I  would  ask  the 
Chair  to  look  with  me  at  the  bill,  on 
page  38,  Iteglnnlng  at  Ilne2l2. 

If  I  ma*  beg  the  ChalrV  indulgence, 
I  am  advised  that  perhaps  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  had  greater 
perspicacity  than  I  believed. 
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bUl  whicj 
to  empt  ^ 
sideratloi 
my  point! 


Mr.  HATIIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  please  repeat  the  sec- 
tion to  whld  I  he  is  referring? 

Mr,  ARMe  TRONO.  Mr.  President.  I 
.  ask  the  Chaiir's  indulgence  for  Just  a 
moment.  It  kppears  to  me.  In  review- 
ing the  notei  of  the  committee,  that  I 
was  mistake^  In  the  point  I  was  about 
to  raise.  Buij  I  would  like  to  raise  an- 
other one  arid  I  wIU  Insert  that  In  Just 
a  moment^    I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Page  38? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Yes;  the  Sena- 
tor is  correct.  For  the  explanation  of 
Members,  I  received  this  list  not  over 
60  seconds,  maybe  only  30  seconds, 
before  the  Senator  from  Oregon  began 
to  speak  anq  had  not  had  a  chance  to 
review  it  carefully.  So  I  apologize  that 
I  may  have  been  mistaken. 

The  point  of  order  which  I  intended 
to  raise  on  page  38  had  to  do  with  the 
naming  of  a  ^ullding. 

However,  j  rather  than  asserting 
flatly  that  1  have  found  a  potential 
vuOnerable  s<ctlon  that  the  committee 
has  not  f  oun  1. 1  would  like  to  ask:  Has 
the  committee  modified— and  this  is 
addressed  to  the  Chair— has  the  com- 
mittee modlf  ed  the  language  that  ap- 
pears In  the  I  till  at  page  50.  line  4?  Hu 
that  been  tal  en  out? 

Mr.  HATF]  ELO.  On  the  second  page 
of  our  modficatlon,  that  has  been 
stricken. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. How  About  on  page  35.  at  line 

20?  i 

The  PREI^IDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold  for  a  moment? 

Page  50,  llnje4.  has  been  stricken. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Has  been  strick- 
en? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  It  has. 
Mr.    ARMi^TRONG.    I    thank    the 
Chair. 

How  attout  Dage  35.  line  20? 
Mr.    HATIIELD.    That    has    been 
stricken. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  has 
been  strickenl 

Mr.  ARMSiRONG.  How  about  page 

29.  line  17?     [ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
remains  In  thje  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  with  the 
understanding  and  caveats  and  expla- 
nations that  I  have  stated,  I  make  a 
point  of  orde|  against  the  bill  and  ask 
that  It  be  retkimed  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  the  groimd  that 
this  portion  of  the  bill  is  offensive  to 
the  nile.        i 

Mr.     HATFIELD     addressed     the 

Chair.  ] 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  That  is 
a  definition  of  a  new  item  of  appro- 
priation and  i^  not  legislation. 

Mr.  ARBdSTRONG.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Priding  Officer. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order,  therefore,  is  not  well 

taken.         

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  gathered  that 
that  would  be  the  ruling. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  debate  wears 
on.  I  shall  look  for  other  places  in  the 
bill  whicttr  may  be  of  interest,  and  I 
hope  everyone  will  stay  tuned. 

However,  I  think  the  Important 
point  is  not  whether  or  not  all  of  the 
34  Instances  on  which  the  committee 
may  have  been  vulnerable  to  a  point 
of  order  have  been  satisfied.  The  com- 
mittee thought  there  were  34  such  in- 
stances. Maybe  I  can  find  the  35th. 
That  Is  not  the  main  point.  The  main 
point  is  whether  it  is  good  policy.  And, 
for  the  reasons  I  have  stated.  I  think 
It  is  a  very  poor  policy. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question   is   on   the   first   committee 
amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
Mr.   ARMSTRONG   addressed   the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  was  going  to 
ask  if  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  give  us  an  ex- 
planation of  the  first  committee 
amendment.  Specifically,  I  am  wonder- 
ing if  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  could  specify  the  ad- 
ministration's position  on  this  amend- 
ment and  whether  or  not  it  was  re- 
quested by  the  administration,  and  the 
rationale  for  including  it  if  it  was  not. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  give  the  Senator  a  response  to  the 
last  part  of  his  question.  It  was  not  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  It  did 
enjoy  widespread  support  within  the 
committee  itself  and,  therefore,  was 
adopted  as  a  committee  amendment. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  answer  the  question  posed  by  the 

Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  ^raised  a  question 
about  the  provision  on  page  2,  lines  13 


and  14,  which  Is  an  additional  amend- 
ment relating  to  community  service 
employment  for  older  Americans. 

As  the  Senator  may  recidl,  in  last 
year's  continuing  resolution  which 
dealt  with  this  Item,  we  were  able  to 
obtain  some  reduction  In  budget  au- 
thority by  eiliminating  the  forward 
year  funding  that  had  been  previously 
part  of  this  program.  This  seemed  like 
a  good  idea  at  the  time,  even  though 
no  outlays  were  affected  and  no  com- 
munity service  employment  was  af- 
fected. The  same  nimiber  of  individ- 
uals would  be  served;  it  Just  gave  us  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  one-time  sav- 
Iiigs  of  budget  authority  in  our  overall 
budget  mark.  That  is  not  entirely  a 
subterfuge,  but  one  might  say  that,  to 
some  degree,  there  was  that  element. 

Nevertheless,  since  that  has  hap- 
pened, those  served  by  this  program 
felt  as  if  there  were  a  greater  threat  to 
their  employment  opportimltles  and 
the  committee  began  to  feel  that  this 
change  was  probably  not  a  good  idea, 
since  it  posed  a  psychological  threat  to 
the  older  American  community  that 
was  interested  in  this  particular  pro- 
gram. 

The  committee  amendment  does  not 
change  anything  other  than  the 
budget  authority  number.  There  is  no 
change  In  outlajrs. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  explanation  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico.  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  carry  this  particular  part  of 
the  discussion  very  far.  I  do  note  that, 
of  coiunse.  when  we  say  it  is  only  a 
budget  authority  item,  that  means  it  is 
an  appropriation  and  it  will  someday 
result  In  outlajrs.  Whether  it  results  in 
an  outlay  during  the  ciirrent  fiscal 
year,  budget  authority  is  an  appropria- 
tion. That  Is  all  it  is. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, but  it  will  not  increase  outlays.  It 
is  over  what  would  have  hapi>ened  had 
it  been  maintained  aa-a  current  year 
funding  program.  We  are  Just  shifting 
budget  authority  annually  and  not  the 
level  of  outlays. 

We  could  only  reduce  fiscal  1983  out- 
lays by  eliminating  the  program. 
There  is  no  question  we  could  do  tliat. 
But  there  has  been  no  sentiment  in 
the  committee,  in  the  Senate,  or  In  the 
House,  to  eliminate  this  program.  In 
fact,  the  sentiment  has  been  Just  the 
opposite. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  not  sure  I  entirely  understand  the 
Senator's  point.  I  am  not  dlsixwed  to 
carry  it  too  far.  But  in  the  light  of 
that,  how  come  the  administration  did 
not  luiow  that?  How  come  they  did  not 
ask  for  the  $210  million? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  sus- 
pect they  did  not  tielleve  it  is  urgent. 
It  is  a  political  matter.  It  is  of  great  In- 
terest to  this  older  American  commu- 
nity. As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  consolidation  of 
this  program  within  a  block  grant. 


which  has  not  been  approved.  This  is  a 
bookkeeping  thing,  a  one-time-only 
saving  In  budget  authority  because  the 
budgeting  previously  has  been  for- 
ward-fimded. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  the  Information  he  has 
given.  I  should  like  to  reflect  on  what 
he  has  said  to  consider  whether  or  not 
I  wish  to  consider  this  item  or  what  I 
wish  to  do.  Before  doing  so,  I  should 
like  to  turn  to  the  game  of  hide-and- 
seek. 

The  committee  has  sought  to  hide 
within  the  bill  a  number  of  items  that 
may  be  open  to  a  point  of  order.  I  have 
been  seeldng  and  I  ttiink  I  have  found 
one.  So,  imder  the  same  rubric  that  I 
have  previously  presented.  I  make  a 
point  of  order  against  the  bill  on  the 
groimds  that  It  violates  the  provisions 
of  rule  XVI,  paragn^jh  2. 

Rather  than  repeating  all  of  the  ex- 
planatory remarlcs  I  have  made  previ- 
ously, let  me  adopt  them  by  reference 
and  direct  the  attention  of  the  Chair 
to  page  49,  that  part  of  the  bill  which 
begins  at  line  13,  which  sajrs: 

Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this  or 
any  other  Act.  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  Department  of  Labor,  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  shall  be 
used  to  classify  a  mine  in  the  potash  indus- 
try as  gassy  bued  upon  air  samples  contain- 
ing concentrations  of  methane  gas.  tmleas 
such  classification  standard  has  been  adopt- 
ed through  formal  rulemaking  on  or  after 
November  5, 1981. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  the  faint- 
est idea  what  that  means,  but  it  does 
appear  to  me  that  it  is  violative  of 
paragraph  2  of  rule  XVI.  Therefore,  I 
do  make  a  point  of  order  against  the 
bill  and  ask  that  the  Chair  recommit 
the  bill  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  lylr.  President,  I 
raise  the  defense  of  germaneness,  that 
section  214  is  germane  to  section  204. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  precedents  of  the  Senate,  specifi- 
cally one  of  BCarch  24,  1954,  a  point  of 
order  imder  paragn4>h  2  of  rule  XVI  Is 
subject  to  a  defense  of  germaneness. 
As  Senator  Richard  Russell  said  in 
1950:  "We  certainly  have  a  right  to 
amend  a  House  legislative  provision 
which  comes  to  the  Senate." 

On  the  basis  of  those  precedents,  the 
Chair  submits  to  the  Senate  the  ques- 
tion. Is  the  amendment  germane?  All 
those  in  favor,  say  aye;  opposed,  nay. 

The  ayes  appear  to  have  it.  The  ayes 
have  it.  The  point  of  order  falls. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
point  of  order  fell. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  recurs  on  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 
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UP  AMSHOlfKMT  MO.  1000 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
aak  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER,  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
snoiTG)  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  1000. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
siend  the  balance  of  the  amendment  to 
the  desk  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  the 
clerk.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  remainder  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
East).  Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

And  at  the  end  of  the  first  committee 
amendment  the  following:  Provided,  That, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provisions  of  law 
of  of  this  Act.  none  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act  may  be  used  for  enforce- 
ment of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  (40  U.S.C.  276) 
or  for  enforcement  of  the  following  statutes 
related  to  the  Oavls-Bacon  Act: 

"1.  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956  (sec. 
108(b).  70  SUt.  378,  recodified  at  72  SUt. 
8»6:  33  U.S.C.  113(a).  as  amended),  see  par- 
ticularly the  amendments  in  the  Pederal- 
Ald  Highway  Act  of  1968  (Public  Law  90- 
495.  82  SUt.  815). 

"2.  National  Housing  Act  (sec.  212  added 
to  c.  847.  48  Stat.  1246  by  sec.  14,  53  Stat. 
807.  12  U.S.C.  1715c)  and  repeatedly  amend- 
ed. 

"3.  Federal  Airport  Act  (sec.  15.  60  Stat. 
178;  49  U.S.C.  1114(b)). 

"4.  Housing  Act  of  1949  (sec.  109.  63  Stat. 
419.  as  amended  42  U.S.C.  1459). 

"5.  School  Survey  and  Construction  Act  of 
1960  (sec.  101.  72  Stat.  551.  20  U.S.C.  636(b) 
(1)  (E).  Public  Law  85-620). 

"6.  Defense  Housing  and  Community  Fa- 
culties and  Services  Act  of  1951  (sec.  310.  65 
Stat.  307.  42  U.S.C.  15921). 

"7.  U.S.  Housing  Act  of  1937'  (sec.  16.  50 
SUt.  886.  u  amended.  42  UJS.C.  1416) 

"8.  Federal  Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950  (sec. 
3(C).  72  SUt.  533;  50  U.S.C.  App.  2281 
Public  Law  85-606). 

"9.  Health  Professions  Educational  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  (sec.  2(a),  77  SUt.  164;  42 
U.S.C.  292d  (c)  (4)  and  42  U.S.C.  293a(c)(5) 
Public  Law  88-129). 

"10.  Mental  Retardation  Facilities  Con- 
struction Act  (sec.  101,  122.  135;  77  SUt.  282 
284.  288,  41  VS.C.  295(a)(2)(D).  2662(5). 
2675(aK5).  PubUc  Law  88-164). 

"11.  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
Act  (sec).  205.  77  SUt.  292:  42  U.S  C 
3685<aX5).  Public  Law  88-164). 

"12.  Higher  Educational  Facilities  Act  of 

1963  (sec.  403.  77  SUt.  379;  20  UJS.C.  753 
PubUc  Law  88-204). 

"13.  Vocational  Educational  Act  of  1963 
(sec.  7.  77  SUt.  408;  20  U.S.C.  35f.  PubUc 
Law  88-210). 

"14.  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  (sec.  7(a).  78  SUt.  13;  20  U.S.C. 
355c(a)(4).  Public  Law  88-269). 

"15.  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 

1964  (sec.  10.  78  SUt.  307;  49  U.S.C.  1609. 
PubUc  Law  88-365). 

"16.  Economic  Opportunity  Act  of  1964 
(sec.  607,  78  SUt.  532;  42  U.S.C.  2947,  Public 
Law  8»-453). 

"17.  Hospital  Survey  and  Construction 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Hospital  and  Medl- 
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cal  Facilities  AmendmenU  of  1964  (sec. 
605(aK5).  tS  SUt.  463;  42  U.S.C.  291e(aK6), 
Public  Law  88-443). 

"18.  Hovssing  Act  of  1964  (adds  sec.  516(f) 
to  Housing  Act  of  1949  by  sec.  503.  78  SUt. 
797;  42  U.3.C.  1486(f),  Public  Law  88-580. 

"19.  Commercial  Fisheries  Research  and 
Development  Act  of  1964  (sec.  7.  78  Stat. 
199;  16  U.ac.  779(b),  Public  Law  88-309). 

'20.  Nune  Training  Act  of  1964  (sec.  2.  78 
Stat.  909;  42  U.S.C.  296a(b)(5),  Public  Law 
88-581).      : 

"21.  Apikaachian  Regional  Development 
Act  of  19W  (sec.  402,  79  SUt.  21;  40  U.S.C. 
App.  402.  Rublic  Law  90-103). 

"22.  Act  to  provide  Financial  Assistance 
for  Local  Educational  Agencies  in  areas  af- 
fected by  federal  activities  (64  SUt.  1100.  as 
amended  by  sec.  2.  79  SUt.  33;  20  U.S.C. 
2411.  Public  Law  89-10). 

"23.  ElertenUry  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  196|  (sec.  308,  79  SUt.  44;  20  U.S.C 
848,  PublicLaw  89-10). 

"24.  Cooperative  Research  Act  of  1966 
(sec.  4(c).  added  by  sec.  403;  PubUc  Law  89- 
750.  79  Stai.  46;  U.S.C.  332a(c)). 

"25.  Housing  Act  of  1961  (sec.  707.  added 
by  sec.  9071  79  Stat.  496;  42  U.S.C.  1500c-3. 
Public  Law! 86-1 17). 

"26.  Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act 
of  1965  (s*c.  707.  79  SUt.  492;  42  U.S.C. 
3107.  Publlt  Law  89-117). 

"27.  Public  Works  and  Economic  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1965  (sec.  712.  79  SUt.  575;  42 
U.S.C.  32221  Public  Law  89-136). 

"28.  National  Foundation  on  the  Arte  and 
Humanities  Act  of  1965  (sec.  5(lt).  79  SUt. 
846:  20  U.SX:.  g^dt).  Public  Law  89-209). 

"29.  Fed«al  Water  PoUutlon  Control  Act 
as  amende4  by  sec.  4(g)  of  the  Water  Qual- 
ity Act  of  1965  (79  Stat.  910;  33  U.S.C. 
466e(g).  Pu|)lic  Law  89-234). 

"30.  Heart  Disease.  Cancer  and  Strolce 
Amendments  of  1965  (sec.  904,  as  added  by 
sec.  2,  79  $Ut.  928;  42  U.S.C.  299d(b)  (4). 
Public  Law  89-239). 

"31.  Natiftnal  Capital  TransporUtlon  Act 
of  1965  (sef  3(b)  (4).  79  SUt.  644;  40  U.S.C. 
682(b)(4).  hibUc  Law  89-173)  Note:  Re- 
pealed December  9.  1969.  and  labor  stand- 
ards incorporated  in  sec.  1-1431  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colombia  Code. 

"32.  Vocitional  RehabUiUtion  Act  (sec. 
12(b).  adddd  by  sec.  3.  79  SUt.  1284;  29 
U.S.C.  41a(t)(4).  PubUc  Law  89-333). 

"33.  Mettcal  Library  Assistance  Act  of 
1965  (sec.  I.  adding  sec.  393  of  the  Public 
Health  Serrice  Act.  79  SUt.  1060;  42  U.S.C. 
280b-3(b)(3),  Public  Law  89-291). 

"34.  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (sec.  207.  79 
SUt.  1000;  42  U.S.C.  3256.  PubUc  Law  89- 
272).  . 

"35.  Natianal  Technical  Institute  for  the 
Deaf  Act  feec.  5(b)  (5).  70  SUt.  126;  20 
U.S.C.  684(1|)(5).  PubUc  Law  89-36). 

"36.  Demonstration  c::ities  and  MetropoU- 
tan  Develobment  Act  1966  (sec.  110.  311. 
503.  1003.  at)  SUt.  1259.  1270.  1277.  1284;  42 
U.S.C.  3310J  12  U.S.C.  1715c;  42  U.S.C.  1418 
Public  Law  B9-745). 

"37.  Model  Secondary  School  for  the  Deaf 
Act  (sec.  4,  80  Stat.  1028.  Public  Law  89- 
696).  I 

"38.  Delairare  River  Basin  Compact  (sec. 
15.1.  75  St*.  714.  Public  Law  87-328)  (con- 
sidered a  sUtue  for  purposes  of  the  plan). 

"39.  Ala4ui  Purchase  Centennial  (sec. 
2(b).  80  SUi  8.  Public  Law  89-375). 

"40.  Hlglwvay  Speed  Ground  Transporta- 
tion Study  (sec.  6(b).  79  SUt.  895.  49  U.S  C 
1636(b).  Public  Law  89-220). 

"41.  Allied  Health  Professions  Personnel 
Training  Act  of  1966  (80  SUt.  1222;  42 
U.S.C.  295hJb)(2)(E),  PubUc  Law  89-751). 
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"42.  Air  QuiiUty  Act  of  1967  (Sec.  307 
added  by  sec.  2.  81  SUt.  506;  42  U.S.C. 
1957J-3.  Public  !Law  90-148). 

"43.  Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  of  1967  (81  SUt.  819;  20  U.S.C. 
880b-6.  PubUc  Law  90-247). 

"44.  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Amend- 
mente  of  1967  (81  SUt.  262.  29  U.S.C.  42a 
(c)(3).  Public  I4W  90-391). 

"45.  National  Visitors  Center  Facilities  Act 
of  1968  (sec.  IJO.  82  SUt.  45;  40  U.S.C  808, 
PubUc  Law  90-264). 

"46.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968  (sec.  133,  82  SUt.  469; 
42  U.S.C.  3843,  Public  Law  90-445). 

"47.  New  Colnmunltles  Act  of  1968  (sec. 
410  of  Public  taw  90-448,  82  SUt.  516;  42 
U.S.C.  3909).      I 

"48.  Alcoholl^  and  Narcotic  Addict  Reha- 
bUiUtion Ameadmente  of  1968  (sec.  243(d) 
added  by  sec.  JOI,  82  Stat.  1008;  42  U.S.C. 
Law  88-164). 

Education  Amendments 

added  by  sec.  101(b).  82 

.S.C.  1246.  Public  Law  90- 


2688h(d),  PubU 
"49.  "Vocatli 

of  1968  (sec. 

SUt.  1069.  20 

576). 
"60.  Postal 

410(b)(4Kc) 


>rganlzation  Act  (39  U.S.C. 
.  pile  Law  91-375). 
'51.  Developmental  Disabilities  Services 
and  Facilities  Oonstruction  AmendmenU  of 
1970  (84  SUt.'  1316.  42  UJS.C.  2675.  sec. 
135(a)(5).  Publi^  Law  91-517). 

"52.  RaU  Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970  (84 
SUt.  1327.  45  U.S.C.  565.  sec.  405(d).  PubUc 


aw  91 

"!».  Housing 
of  1970  (84  Sta 
Public  Law  91- 


id  Urban  Development  Act 
1770,  Sec.  707  (a)  and  (b). 
•9,  42  U.S.C.  1600C-3). 
'64.  Airport  and  Airway  Development  Act 
of  1970  (84  SUt.  219,  sec.  22(b),  PubUc  Law 
91-268,  41  U.S.C.  1722(b))  (this  act  provides 
for  wage  deteniinatlon  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  but  does  not  subject  the  act  to  Reor- 
ganization Plan  No.  14). 

"65.  Element*-y  and  Secondary  Education 
Amendments  (84  SUt.  121,  sec.  423,  Public 
Law  91-230,  20  tT.S.C.  1231  et  seq.). 

"66.  Housing  Act  of  1959  (73  SUt.  681, 
PubUc  Law  86+372.  12  U.S.C.  1701q(cK3). 
PubUc  Law  86-3f72). 

"57.  Housing  jAct  of  1950  (64  SUt.  78.  12 
U.S.C.  1749a(f))[ 

"58.  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1961  (75 
SUt.  61.  Public  Law  87-27.  42  U.S.C.  2518). 

"59.  Mental  ReUrdation  Facilities  and 
Conununlty  MfnUl  Health  Centers  Con- 
struction Act  Alnendmente  of  1965  (79  SUt. 
429.  Public  Law  89-105.  20  U.S.C.  618(g)). 

"60.  Veterans  Nursing  Home  Care  Act  of 
1964  (78  SUt.  602.  Public  Law  88-450.  38 
U.S.C.  503S(a)(8}). 

"61.  Education  Amendmente  of  1972  (86 
SUt.  331.  Publla  Law  92-318). 

"62.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1968.  amendment  (86  SUt. 
532.  Public  Law  62-381). 

"63.  SUte  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1972  (PubUc  Law  92-512.  Oct.  20.  1972.  86 
SUt.  919).  J 

"64.  RehabUljatlon  Act  of  1973  (PubUc 
Law  93-112.  87  SUt.  365). 

"65.  Domestid  Volunteer  Service  Act  of 
1973  (PubUc  La#  93-113,  87  SUt.  394). 

"66.  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  of  1973  (PubUc  Law  93-203,  87 
SUt.  839). 

"67.  Health  Services  Research.  Health 
SUtistlcs.  and  &  [edlcal  Ubraries  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-:  53,  88  SUt.  362). 

"68.  Safe  Drln  king  Water  Act  (PubUc  Law 
93-523.  88  SUt.   ,860). 

"69.  Indian  S  ilf -Determination  and  Edu- 
cation Assistano  i  Act  (PubUc  Law  93-638.  88 
SUt.  2206). 
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"70.  National  Health  Planning  and  Re- 
sources Development  Act  (PubUc  Law  93- 
641,  88  SUt.  2225). 

"71.  Headstart,  Economic  Opportunity, 
and  Community  Partnership  Act  of  1974 
(PubUc  Law  93-844,  88  SUt.  2291). 

"72.  Special  Health  Revenue  Sharing  Act 
of  1975  (Public  Law  94-83,  89  Stat.  304). 

"73.  DevelopmentaUy  Disabled  Assistance 
and  BUI  of  RighU  Act  (PubUc  Law  94-103, 
89  SUt  486). 

"74.  Public  Works  Employment  Act  of 
1976  (Public  Law  94-369,  90  SUt.  999). 

"75.  Energy  Conservation  and  Production 
Act  (Public  Law  94-389, 90  SUt.  1125). 

"76.  Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act 
(PubUc  Law  94-437.  90  SUt.  1400). 

"77.  Health  Professions  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  (PubUc  Law  94-484.  90  SUt. 
2243)." 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  that  it  constitutes  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  measure. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order? 
The   PRESIDING   OPPICER.   The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  Chair  recognized  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  specify  the  portion  of  the 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  which  he  believes  violates  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  the  rule  which 
he  believes  it  violates. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  will  be  very 
happy  to  as  soon  as  we  receive  a  copy 
of  It.        

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.,  Mr.  President,  do  I  un- 
derstand that  the  point  of  order  is 
made  that  this  is  legislation  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Then  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair  is  a  limitation  on  expenditures 
in  order  under  the  niles  and  prece- 
dents?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  this,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Chair,  in  the  nature  of  a  limita- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  May  I  inquire  fur- 
ther of  the  Chair,  even  If  it  limits 
funds  appropriated  from  another  act? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
limitation  states  that  it  applies  to  this 
act.  Therefore,  it  is  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
withdraw  the  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  reason  I  have  sent  this  amend- 
ment to  the  desk  is  to  underscore  the 
fact  that  as  we  begin  to  consider  a 
series  of  committee  amendments, 
which  I  understand  to  be  17  in 
nuymber,  and  a  series  of  quasi-com- 
mittee  amendments,  that  is,  those 
which  were  formerly  committee 
amendments  but  which  were  taken  out 
of  the  bill  upon  the  modification  of 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations so  that  the  bill  itself 
would  no  longer  be  vulnerable  to  a 
point  of  order  on  the  grounds  of  vio- 
lating paragraph  2  of  rule  XVI.  and  as 
we  further  begin  to  consider  other  pos- 
sible amendments  which  may  come 
before  the  Senate  during  the  consider- 
ation of  this  bill,  and,  most  of  all,  Mr. 
President,  as  we  contemplate  the 
thought  of  the  mortgage  interest  sub- 
sidy provision  which  is  (x>ntained  in 
this  bill,  which,  if  enacted,  will  cost  at 
least  $1  billion  between  now  and  elec- 
tion day  and  perhaps  as  much  as  $5 
billion  over  the  course  of  time,  even  if 
my  worst  fears  that  it  may  lead  to 
other  similar  bailout  requests  are 
never  realized,  it  seems  to  me  we 
ought  to  find  some  places  to  save 
money,  too.  We  ought  to  find  some 
places  where  there  is  fat,  where  we 
can  make  the  Idnd  of  savings  that  are 
necessary  in  order  to  give  preference 
to  priority  programs. 

It  Just  so  happens  that  there  are  a 
few  places  that  are  really  ripe  for  that 
iLlnd  of  reform.  I  hope,  if  there  are 
Senators  who  feel  as  I  that  we  ought 
to  find  some  ways  to  save  money,  that 
they  would  be  disposed  to  support  my 
effort  to  limit  the  expenditure  of 
funds  in  this  act  for  enforcement  of 
Davis-Bacon. 

I  wish  that  we  could  seriously  con- 
sider repealing  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  It 
is  a  bad  piece  of  legislation.  It  is  a 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  costing  us 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a 
year  in  wasteful  construction  costs. 

According  to  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  the  Department  of  Labor's 
ini4>proprlately  high  wage  determina- 
tions add  between  5  and  15  percent  to 
the  cost  of  a  construction  project. 

The  GAO  also  calculates  that  the 
act  imposes  compliance  and  adminis- 
trative costs  of  $189  million  on  con- 
tractors and  another  $12.4  million  on 
Federal  agencies. 

A  recent  GAO  report  focused  on  the 
construction  of  our  own  Metro  system 
and  concluded  that  Davis-Bacon  re- 
quirements will  add  approximately 
$150  million  in  unnecessary  construc- 
tion costs. 

Think  of  that,  Mr.  President.  Just 
on  one  Federal  project,  an  increase  in 
cost  of  $150  million  that  is  not  neces- 
sary according  to  the  General  Ac- 
coimting  Office. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  also  examined  the  cost  impact  of 


Davis-Bacon  on  three  big  programs: 
Ground  transportation,  military  con- 
struction, and  EPA  construction 
grants  which,  when  considered  togeth- 
er, account  for  about  one-half  of  the 
Federal  construction  program. 

CBO  calculated  savings  to  the  Feder- 
al budget  over  the  1982-86  period  to  be 
approximately  $780  million  from  Just 
these  three  programs.  They  estimated 
that  $2.4  billion  in  outlays  could  be 
saved  in  the  budget  over  the  next  5 
years  by  repealing  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act 
Mr.    President,    is    the    Senate    in 

order?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  raises  a  valid  point. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor  and  is  entitled  to  the  courtesy  to 
be  heard. 

Will  those  Senators  who  are  not  lis- 
tening to  the  debate  and  conducting 
their  own  business  please  adjourn  to 
the  cloakroom  or  somewhere  other 
than  this  Chamber? 

Mr.  ARBCSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
recommend  the  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
as  one  way  to  reduce  the  budget  and 
to  do  so  in  a  way  that  would  not  cur- 
tall  any  important  program.  In  other 
words,  it  would  not  cut  off  any  benefit 
to  any  person.  It  would  not  curtail 
anything  that  we  are  furnishing  to 
anybody.  It  would  Just  reduce  our  cost 
of  doing  business. 

The  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
estimated  that  repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
would  lower  the  price  level  by  some- 
where between  one  tenth  of  1  percent 
and  three-tenths  of  1  percent,  reduce 
the  cost  of  a  new  home  by  $741  and 
would  create  anywhere  from  23.000  to 
150,000  new  Jot>s. 

Mr.  President,  did  all  Senators  hear 
that?  The  chamber  of  commerce  says 
that  repealing  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
would  reduce  the  (x>st  of  a  new  home 
by  $741  and  create  up  to  150.000  new 
Jobs. 

What  this  mortgage  interest  subsidy 
bill  is  all  about  is  creating  new  Jobs 
and  new  opportimlties  for  people  to 
have  houses  and  reducing  the  cost  of 
homeownership.  Here  is  a  way  to  do  it. 
So  let  us  repeal  the  Davis-Bacon  Act. 

We  cannot  do  it  in  this  bill.  I  regret 
that.  I  would  foresee  that  some  person 
who  may  not  share  my  enthusiasm  for 
this  idea  might  make  a  point  of  order 
were  I  to  present  an  outright  repeal  of 
Davis-Bacon.  I  am  reluctant  to  think 
that  any  Senator  would  make  such  a 
point  of  order,  because  it  is  obviously 
such  a  meritorious  and  desirable  idea. 
But  I  did  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  we 
ought  to  repeal  Davis-Bacon.  I  think 
we  should. 

The  most  we  can  do  without  provok- 
ing a  point  of  order  Is  to  say  that  none 
of  the  funds  spent  in  here  are  going  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose,  but  think  of 
the  signal  that  would  transmit  to  the 
world   if   we   would   adopt   such    an 
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amendment  and  send  it  on  its  way.  It 
would  go  some  distance,  Ifr.  President, 
In  the  direction  of  paying  for  this 
costly  and,  in  my  Judgment,  ill-advised 
program  of  housing  subsidy. 

Did  the  majority  leader  seek  me  to 
yield?       

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  should  be  very 
pleased  to 

Ur.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  myself  in  a  po- 
sition of  conflicting  views.  I  may  say 
by  way  of  preface  ttutt  I  do  not  sup- 
port the  Lugar  amendment.  Perhaps  I 
would  support  it  were  it  to  occur  after 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  adopted  a  budget  resolution 
and  we  knew  how  much  money  we  had 
to  spend  both  from  taxes  and  from 
borrowed  funds,  but  we  are  not  at  that 
point  yet. 

When  the  time  comes,  if  the  time 
comes,  I  will  vote  against  the  Lugar 
amendment  as  it  is  attached  to  this 
bill. 

My  conflict,  however.  Is  that  I  also 
have  the  responsibility  of  trying  to 
move  this  urgent  supplemental.  So 
many  things  are  dependent  on  it  that 
I  feel  obligated  to,  indeed  I  have  tried, 
to  add  whtever  assistance  I  can  to  the 
efforts  of  those  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  try  to  get  this  bill  up  and 
to  try  to  have  it  survive  any  technical 
challenge  that  may  be  made  against  it 
by  point  of  order. 

This  particular  amendment  to  the 
first  committee  amendment  might 
Indeed  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order  of 
germaneness,  under  rule  XVI,  para- 
graph 4.  It  may  be  that  that  is  the 
best  way  to  approach  this.  Perhaps 
the  best  way  to  approach  it  is  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment. 

I  have  often  said,  and  I  will  repeat, 
that  I  think  the  time  has  come  when 
we  should  examine  the  relevancy  and 
appropriateness  of  Davis-Bacon  in 
today's  society;  but  I  have  also  said, 
and  I  repeat,  that  I  am  not  prepared 
to  do  that  collaterally.  I  will  only  do  it 
directly  and  as  an  amendment  to  some 
other  piece  of  legislation. 

I  think  we  have  three  alternatives 
here:  One  is  to  make  a  point  of  order 
of  germaneness,  which  I  think  has 
been  alluded  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado,  even  in  terms 
of  the  suggestion  that  he  may  be  Invit- 
ing that  point  of  order.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  make  it  at  this  point. 

The  other  is  to  make  a  tabling 
motion,  which  I  would  regret  to  do,  be- 
cause no  one  in  this  Chamber  has  a 
greater  admiration  for  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  than  I  do.  I  admire  and 
respect  him.  and  I  fervently  wish  for 
his  help  on  any  legislative  endeavor  in 
which  I  engage. 

The  third  one  is  the  most  attractive 
of  all.  and  that  would  be  for  the  Sena- 
tor to  make  his  point  and  then  with- 
draw the  amendment.  I  wonder  wheth- 
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er  the  I  enator  from  Colorado  Would    this  blU;  tak    out  all  the  housing  stuff 
consider  that  alternative  at  this  time,    in  this  bUl.  None  is  considered  urgent 

Mr.  AI^MSTRONO.  I  say  to  the  dls-    —      

tingulshfd  majority  leader  that  I 
would  regret  having  the  amendment 
tabled.  I  appreciate  very  much  his  ex- 
pression4  of  friendship  and  regard, 
and  I  wUl  reciprocate.  While  I  would 
hate  to  iave  my  amendment  tabled,  I 
would  nither  have  it  tabled  by  him 
than  by  Anybody  else. 

However,  I  say  to  the  majority 
leader,  before  he  moves  to  the  proce- 
dure to  iable,  that  when  I  yielded  to 
him.  I  c^uld  have  yielded  with  some 
reservation  of  my  right  to  retain  the 
floor,  but  I  did  not  see  any  point  in 
doing  th4t,  because  at  some  stage  I  am 
going  to  lit  down,  and  the  Senator  can 
obtain  the  floor. 

I  have!  other  Davis-Bacon  amend- 
ments toloffer  which  are  different  and 
complet^y  and  totally— to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  at  least— invulnerable  to 
parliameiitary  objection,  although  I 
cannot  b«  certain  of  that. 

Also,  1  have  quite  a  number  of 
amendments  which  relate  to  other 
subjects,  including  a  dozen  or  more 
amendment^  which  implement  rescis- 
sion, sent  up  here  by  the  President  of 
the  Unilisd  States,  which  have  not 
been  acted  on,  and  I  have  other  pet 
projects— although  it  is  not  my  inten- 
tion in  tHe  next  several  days  to  offer 
my  amendment.  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment only  to  get  the  Juices  started  and 
to  get  eva-ybody  interested. 

It  is  mi  purpose,  in  an  orderly  way, 
to  let  thp  Appropriations  Committee 
go  throu^  their  amendments  one  at  a 
time.  Afttr  excising  the  34.  there  are 
17  others;  I  assiune  that  then  it  would 
be  the  dbsire  of  the  Appropriations 
Commlttae  to  take  up  the  quasi-com- 
mittee  amendments,  the  34  that  are 
off  in  limbo  someplace.  Then  I  will  bet 
there  are  jsome  other  amendments. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers)  may  offer  an  amendment  to 
overturn  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  has  been  ac- 
quiesced in  by  the  Appropriations 
Committ^,  of  putting  the  sand  and 
gravel  ooerations  under  EMSHA  in- 
stead of  jOSHA,  where  they  should 
have  beeti  all  along  and  where  the 
Senate  voted  twice  to  put  them. 

There  might  be  a  couple  of  hundred 
amendmetits  floating  aroimd.  for  all  I 
know.  I  do  not  have  any  intention  of 
trying  to  hold  the  floor  for  any  pro- 
longed p«riod  of  time.  So  when  the 
majority  leader  wishes  to  move  to 
table  my  amendment.  I  will  take  it  in 
good  spirits,  and  I  will  not  ask  for  a 
rollcall  vote,  because  I  know  how  it 
wlU  turn  <  ut. 

I  say  tils  to  the  majority  leader: 
The  offe-  I  made  privately  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  majority  leader  re- 
mains op^n  for  the  time  being,  and  it 
is  the  section.  The  solution  is  to  take 
out  the  liousing  subsidy  section  from 
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ther  objected  to  by  the 
in  or  is  not  considered 
of  it  is  not  considered 
but  none  is  considered 
take  it  out  and  agree 
that  we  are  not  going  to  put  it  in  this 
bill,  because  I  do  not  want  to  be  sand- 
bagged after  ithe  conference. 

Let  us  take  up  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee  bill  in  a  routine  orderly 
way,  and  onjita  merits,  with  Just  that 
one  issue  before  us.  After  the  kind  of 
extended  debate  that  would  ensue,  I 
think  I  could  establish  my  point  and 
convince  a  majority  of  Senators  to 
vote  against  Ithat  bill.  If  I  cannot  do 
that,  I  am  ranfident  that  we  can  con- 
vince the  Rresldent  of  the  United 
States  to  ve^  that  bill,  and  sustain 
the  veto. 

I  am  willing  to  take  my  chances,  pro- 
vided we  take  it  out  of  this  bill  and  I 
can  be  assured  that  it  is  not  going  to 
come  back  in  the  conference  report. 

Even  then,  while  I  wiU  not  vote  for 
the  bUl,  which  is  atrocious,  there  are 
some  things  I  object  to  about  it.  but  I 
wiU  retire  f rdm  the  floor,  take  my  two 
briefcases,  my  staff  members,  my  dogs, 
my  family.  «id  two  or  three  amend- 
ments, and  iet  off  the  floor  and  let 
the  Senators  go  about  their  business. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  do  that  easily, 
unless  I  have  some  assurances  that 
this  housing  provision  is  coming  out  of 
the  bill.         T 

Mr.  President.  I  have  extended  argu- 
ments about  Pavis-Bacon  which  I  will 
make  in  pursuit  of  this  amendment,  if 
I  have  an  opportunity  to  rise  affliln 
after  I  am  s<ated.  If  I  do  not.  if  this 
amendment  ii  i  tabled,  then  I  will  bring 
up  another  tmendment  at  a  suitable 
time  and  see  where  we  go  from  there. 

In  the  metJitime,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  al  isence  of  a  quonun. 

The  FRESCOING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caUtthe  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  roll. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cdnsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c  ill  be  rescinded. 

The  PREfimiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectlo  n? 

Mr.  ARMSrRONG.  Reserving  the 
right  to  obJe<  t,  is  the  majority  leader 
going  to  mov(  to  table  my  amendment 
now? 

Mr.  BAKEI  .  I  have  not  decided  yet. 

Mr.  ARMS'  HONG.  In  that  case,  I 
will  not  ohjeci  i. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
know  whether  I  have  been  threatened 
or  intimidaled  or  complimented. 
[Laughter.] 

One  of  thdse  things  has  Just  oc- 
maybe  a  combination  of 


curred. 
them. 
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I  do  not  have  any  doubt  of  the  Sena- 
tor's sincerity.' He  knows  that.  Indeed, 
he  knows  that  those  of  us  who  were 
engaged  in  this  pursuit  yesterday— the 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  present  at 
more  than  one  meeting— spent  most  of 
our  time  trying  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment to  do  what  the  Senator  has  sug- 
gested. 

I.  too,  should  like  to  see  the  housing 
bill  stripped  out.  I  made  extensive  ex- 
plorations of  that  effort:  and,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  we  wasted  a  day  of 
the  Senate's  time  yesterday  whUe  we 
tried  to  do  it.  I  thought  it  was  a  good 
effort  and  would  produce  a  result.  It 
did  not  produce  a  result. 

I  must  advise  my  colleagues  that 
there  Is  ample  reason  for  it;  that  while 
we  did  not  succeed,  it  was  not  Just  an 
objection  to  proceed  to  strip  out  the 
housing  provision  or  even  to  float  an 
emergency  supplemental  bill  with 
bare-  bones  provisions.  That  objection 
did  not  come  Just  from  the  Democratic 
side;  it  also  came  from  the  Republican 
side  and  from  the  House.  They  polite- 
ly told  me,  "You  can  do  whatever  you 
want,"  but  they  were  not  going  to  take 
it  up.  I  cannot  remember  ever  trying 
so  hard  and  so  long  and  producing  so 
little  result. 

We  are  at  an  impasse.  I  should  like 
to  see  that  result;  but  imless  somebody 
rises  now  to  tell  me— and  I  will  yield 
for  that  purpose— that  they  are  willing 
to  strip  out  this  measure,  I  do  not 
think  this  measure  is  going  to  be 
stripped  out  voluntarily,  and  that  does 
not  leave  me  anything  but  to  try  to 
move  this  bill. 

It  is  urgent  that  we  appropriate 
these  fimds  for  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  the  Government. 

When  the  time  comes,  I  will  vote  to 
remove  the  housing  provision  from 
this  resolution.  I  will  Join  in  any  rea- 
sonable effort  to  try  to  get  it  out  of 
there.  But  I  cannot  Join  in  an  effort  to 
try  to  defeat  the  bill  itself,  because  it 
is  fundamentally  important  that  we 
proceed  with  it  and  let  the  Senate  and 
Congress  work  their  will  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Having  said  that,  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  all  sorts  of  devices  and  tech- 
niques at  his  disposal  to  extend  this 
debate,  but  I  hope  he  will  not  do  that. 
I  think  he  made  his  point  eloquently; 
and  I  hope  that  after  he  has  done  that 
a  little  longer,  that  may  suffice  for  the 
moment,  and  that  we  can  get  on  with 
the  business  of  trying  to  work  on  this 
bill. 

I  repeat  to  him  I  wlU  vote  for  his 
amendment  if  he  offers  an  amend- 
ment to  take  the  housing  provision 
out. 

My  good  friend.  Senator  Luoas,  to 
whom  I  feel  a  great  friendship  and 
debt  of  gratitude  will  imderstand  it,  I 
am  sure.  He  will  not  like  it,  but  he  will 
understand  it.  but  I  will  vote  against 
his  amendment. 


But  I  hope  we  will  not  go  on  with  a 
filibuster  on  this  particular  proposal 
because  it  is  important  that  we  get  on 
with  the  business  at  hand. 

Mr.  President,  Just  as  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  has  many  devices  at  his 
disposal,  so  the  leadership  has  some, 
and  I  will  not  willingly  nor  gladly  see 
this  piece  of  legislation  thwarted  in 
the  final  effort  to  try  to  provide  for 
the  funds  that  are  necessary  to  contin- 
ue the  operation  of  the  Oovenunent. 

I  am  prepared  to  offer  a  tabling 
motion,  but  I  wtll  not  do  that  until  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  another 
opportimlty  to  speak.  This  is  known  as 
the  second  rising.  So  I  am  now  pre- 
pared to  yield  the  floor,  and  I  will  take 
my  chances  of  regaining  it  at  another 
moment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  only  be  brief. 

In  fact.  I  just  ask  if  the  majority 
leader  would  specify  what  are  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill  which  are  so  urgent. 

I  have  looked.  While  I  was  doing  the 
hide  and  seek  to  determine  what  part 
of  this  was  violative  of  rule  XVI,  para- 
graph 2.  we  did  discover  34  such  provi- 
sions, I  guess.  I  also  looked  to  see  what 
it  was  that  was  so  all-fired  urgent  that 
we  had  to  rush  this  bill  through,  and  I 
must  say  to  the  majority  leader  there 
may  be  many  such  items,  but  I  could 
not  find  very  many.  If  he  could  spell 
those  out,  that  would  form  at  least  as 
one  possibility  the  basis  of  an  amend- 
ment that  I  might  offer  at  some  point. 

Second.  I  understand  the  majority 
leader's  point  about  the  bill  itself  as- 
suming there  are  some  portions  of  it 
that  are  truly  urgent,  and  I  take  that 
for  granted,  that  there  must  be  some 
such  portions.  Then  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  we  do  not  advance  the  cause 
of  good  order  by  deliberately  wrapping 
together  controversial  sections  with 
those  which  are  not  controversial 
which  are  more  or  less  housekeeping. 
In  particular,  it  seems  to  me  we  do  not 
speed  the  process  by  hanging  on  a 
truly  urgent  noncontroversial  supple- 
mental appropriation  those  items 
which  are  likely  to  Invoke  the  veto  of 
the  President. 

I  know  of  no  way  to  know  whether 
or  not  the  President  will  veto  but 
unless  he  is  a  lot  different  person  than 
I  think  he  is.  he  is  going  to  veto  it.  I 
mean  one' of  the  things  that  has  really 
been  hard  for  a  lot  of  people  to  get 
their  heads  around  about  President 
Reagan  is  that  he  is  a  guy  who  does 
what  he  says.  Most  people  when  they 
get  elected  to  office  begin  to  find  all 
kinds  of  reasons  why  they  are  going  to 
do  something  different  than  what 
they.^^(}/ 1  have  not  observed  this  to 
be  a  characteristic  of  President 
Reagan,  and  what  he  has  said  is  every- 
thing but  "I  will  positively,  absolutely 
veto  this."  He  did  not  say  that  to  me. 
He  has  written  letters.  He  sent  signals. 
He  has  done  everything  except  send 


smoke  signals  to  indicate  this  Is  not 
something  he  likes. 

Why  would  we  want  to  put  this  In 
the   urgent   supplemental   to   get   It    - 
vetoed   and   have   to   start   all   over 
again? 

Mr.  BAKER,  lix.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me  without  lo^ng 
his  right  to  the  floor.  I  will  teU  him 
firsthand  Ronald  Reagan  does  what 
he  says  he  will  do.  He  said  he  was 
going  to  win  that  nomination.  He  did 
it  over  my  strong  protest.  But  he  does 
indeed,  and  I  in  fact  have  a  letter, 
which  I  have  circulated  to  Members, 
pointing  out  in  no  luicertaln  tenns 
that  he  disapproves  of  this  position  on 
this  bin,  but  I  feel  obUgated  to  at  least 
submit  this  issue  to  the  Senate  so  they 
can  make  a  judgment  on  how  they 
wish  to  proceed. 

So  as  I  said  earlier  at  the  beginning 
of  these  remarks,  I  find  conflict  in  my 
own  interest  in  this  matter  in  that  I 
favor  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  in  respect  to  the  housing  bill 
and  I  oppose  that  urged  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana,  on  one  hand,  and  on 
the  other  hand  I  feel  a  heavy  obliga- 
tion to  go  forward  with  the  passage  of 
a  supplemental  appropriations  bill  so 
Congress  may  craft  it  to  provide  for 
the  operation  of  the  Government  for 
the  next  several  weeks. 

In  answer  to  his  question  about 
what  is  urgent,  there  are  urgent  mat- 
ters, and  I  spent  a  fair  amount  of  time 
today  trying  to  reduce  this  to  an  abso- 
lute irreducible  minimum.  I  have  con- 
sulted with  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas* 
ury,  with  the  Director  of  OMB,  and 
others.  That  list  is  still  being  carefully 
combed  and  examined  to  make  s\u« 
that  when  I  make  those  representa- 
tions they  are  absolutely  correct. 

So  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado will  understand  that  I  will  refrain 
from  making  those  representations 
now  except  to  say  that  there  are  a 
number  of  places  where  it  may  not  be 
possible  to  keep  Federal  employees  on 
active  service  imless  we  pass  this  or  a 
similar  bill.  There  are  a  niuiber  of 
cases  where  we  perhaps  cannot  make 
certain  pasmaents  that  are  contracted 
and  obligated  to  be  made  within  the 
timeframes  that  are  specified.  There 
may  be  even  some  cases  where  func- 
tions of  the  Government  cannot  go 
forward,  unless  there  are  borrowings 
or  advances  within  agencies  of  the  de- 
partments that  are  not  q>eclfically 
provided  for  by  law  but  may  be  within 
the  discretion  of  Cabinet  officers  or 
administrators. 

The  reason  I  put  It  in  that  form  Is 
many  in  the  executive  department  are 
reluctant  to  take  the  risks  that  are  in- 
volved in  order  to  make  certain  pay- 
ments unless  there  Is  statutory  au- 
thority for  it  which  apparently  does 
not  exist.  ^ 

So  it  is  a  complex  question  but  the 
answer  to  the  Senator's  question  Is 
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there  are  a  great  number  of  urgent 
Items  involving  considerable  money 
and  involving  employees  of  govern- 
ment numbering  In  the  thousands 
that  may  be  affected  directly  if  we  fail 
to  pass  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  at  this  time. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  this  attempt  to  repeal  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  on  this  bill  or  on  any  other 
bill  and  to  take  as  long  as  necessary  to 
prevail.* 

B«r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  make  my  tabling  motion. 

B«r.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  prepared  to  be  the  table. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  And  if  he  is  willing  to 
endure  it,  I  am  willing  to  make  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  lay  on  the  table  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  the  first 
committee  amendment.  (Putting  the 
question.) 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
let  the  Record  reflect  that  the  ayes 
not  only  prevaUed  but  prevailed  by  a 
very,  very  strong  margin.  I  heard  only 
two  noes. 

Tomorrow  and  on  subsequent  days 
when  similar  motions  are  made  in  the 
Interest  to  see  whether  or  not  I  have 
more  votes,  whether  I  am  gaining 
strength  or  not.  I  will  predict  that  is 
bound  to  happen,  but  I  have  no  place 
to  go  but  up.  I  think  when  more  and 
more  Senators  imderstand  what  is 
reaUy  at  stake  here,  it  will  not  be  only 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa,  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado who  voted  against  tabling  such 
an  amendment.  At  least  I  hope  not. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

ran  coioaTrB  amdidiibit— pack  a  after 

Um  10,  IHSKRT  mw  LAMOUAGE 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  inquire  what  is  the  pending 
business  before  the  Senate?  Is  it  the 
first  committee  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
then  I  wish  to  be  heard  briefly  on  the 
point  of  the  first  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  withhold  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
It  is  clear  that  we  are  going  to  have  a 
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fairly  extensive  debate  on  these  meas- 
ures and  I  wish  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  will  remain  in 
session  to  perhaps  6  p.m.  or  a  little 
after,  anM  I  do  not  anticipate  rollcall 
votes  thl#  evening. 
Now  I  ^ield  the  floor. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  t|iis  afternoon  we  had  a  brief 
discussion  of  the  first  committee 
amendment  which  provides  an  addi- 
tional <  210,572.000  for  community 
service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans.      ' 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  suspend  for  a  moment. 
The  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  the 
floor.  Thbse  staff  members  and  Sena- 
tors not  listening  to  the  debate  and 
carrying  on  their  own  business  please 
leave  thei  Senate  Chamber  so  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  may  be  heard.  He 
is  entitled  to  be  heard. 

I  would  again  ask  those  people  who 
are  conducting  business  in  the  aisles 
and  generally  carrying  on  discussions 
If  they  wtuld  please  repair  to  the  rear 
of  the  Chamber  or  leave  the  Chamber 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  can 
continue. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Presiding  Of- 
ficer for  maintaining  order  in  the 
Chamber] 

Earlier  Ithis  afternoon  we  discussed 
the  first  Committee  amendment  which 
provides  an  additional  $210,572,000  for 
community  service  employment  for 
older  Americans. 

Mr.  Praldent,  aside  from  my  under- 
lying basic,  fundamental,  grassroots, 
bedrock  objection  to  this  bill,  which 
centers  around  the  mortgage  Interest 
and  subsidy  provision,  I  do  have  many 
other  confcems.  and  this  amendment  is 
one  of  thi 

The  cofaunlttee  has  recommended 
this  addlBonal  amount  authorized  by 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 
These  funds,  in  addition  to  the 
$66.528.00p  authorized  by  the  continu- 
ing resolution.  will  provide 
$277,100,(1)0  which  is  the  same  as  the 
fiscal  1981  appropriation  and  the  origi- 
nal fiscal  1982  budget  request,  and  wIU 
support  84.200  part-time  jobs  from 
July  1.  1012  to  June  30,  1983. 

What  Isi  not  plain  to  me,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, although  this  seems  a  very 
worthwhile  idea,  and  I  am  not  inti- 
mately f ai  nlllar  with  the  program,  but 
I  am  generally  familiar  with  it  and 
sympathe  ic  to  what  I  know  about  it. 
but  what  ts  not  plain  to  me  is  why  this 
should  be  a  part  of  an  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation.  Neither  Is  It 
plain  to  ae  why  we  ought  to  vote  In 
favor  of  siich  an  amendment  if  it  has 
not  been  Requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. I 

It  seema  to  me  on  balance  It  Is  not  a 
good  policy  for  the  Senate  to  add.  par- 
ticularly ilnder  the  title  of  an  urgent 
supplemental,    amounts    which    have 
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not  been  ret;  uested  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  am  nqt  saying  for  a  minute  that 
there  are  ho  circumstances  under 
which  the  Senate  should  not  start  new 
programs  or  iadd  amounts  above  those 
requested  bs  the  administration,  but 
clearly  in  a  I  supplemental  appropria- 
tion that  is  %  policy  which  is  open  to 
very  serious  doubt. 

First  of  all.  this  is  a  time  of  great 
budgetary  enhergency.  a  time  when  our 
Nation  is  reeling  from  the  shock  of 
high  interest^  rates,  high  inflation,  and 
rising  unemployment  caused  by  the 
excess  of  Federal  spending.  It  is  a  time 
when  we  havje  made  great  sacrifices  to 
curtail  the  growth  of  worthy  pro- 
grams, and  It  is  a  time  when  the  Presi- 
dent has  assorted  extraordinary  lead- 
ership in  ord^r  to  hold  these  programs 
at  some  reasonable  level. 

It  hardly  teems  to  me.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  w0  are  doing  our  part  if.  at 
this  time,  w^  add  to  amounts  above 
those  requested  by  the  administration, 
under  ordinary  circumstances. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  do  so.  clearly  we 
ought  to  do  li  as  a  deliberate,  separate, 
thoughtful  act  where  we  spell  out 
clearly  why  we  are  doing  so  and  where 
we  really  confront  a  fundamental 
policy  decislcki.  It  should  not  be  done 
in  the  context  of  Just  a  supplemental 
appropriatloi^  that  just  comes  whis- 
tling in  and  o^t. 

It  seems  to  me  that  to  do  so  is  poor 
policy  and  it  I  sort  of  compromises  the 
process.  So  i^y  disposition  is  to  vote 
against  this  amendment.  But  I  am  not 
set  In  cement  on  It.  I  can  certainly  be 
persuaded  otiherwise.  and  if  anyone 
can  do  it  I  am  confident  it  would  be 
the  golden-throated  orator  from  New 
Mexico.  I 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  too  generous.  I  should  cer- 
tainly hope  his  feet  are  not  In  concrete 
on  this  or  any  other  issue,  although  if 
we  do  not  tet  a  few  more  water 
projects  in  tlfe  West  it  will  not  make 
any  difference  whether  the  Senator's 
feet  are  in  concrete  or  not.  You  will 
not  drown.      | 

This  is  not  4  growth  In  this  program. 
As  I  indicate^  earlier,  it  restores  the 
money  necessary  for  the  forward  fund- 
ing characteristics  of  the  program 
which  have  n^w  been  mandated  subse- 
quent to  enactment  of  the  continuing 
resolution.  It  Was  mandated  by  section 
508(b)  of  tht  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  6t  1981. 

I  agree  wlt^  the  Senator  we  could 
wait  a  month.|  we  could  wait  2  months 
to  put  this  money  into  an  appropria- 
tion bill.  However,  there  is  broad  sup- 
port in  the  eommittee.  I  can  coimt 
votes  as  well  as  most,  at  least  in  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  hope 
increasingly  well  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

It  is  also  a  provision  with  great  psy- 
chological attachment  to  the  older 
Americans  who  are  involved  in  this 
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particular  program.  That  is  the  expla- 
nation of  why  it  is  there. 

The  Senator  can  vote  one  way  or  the 
other  as  he  sees  fit.  But  some  day  it 
will  come  back  as  budget  authority, 
presumably  on  an  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
can  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tell 
us  if  there  was  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  or  the  committee  with 
respect  to  this  appropriation?  Did  the 
administration  come  up  and  testify  on 
this? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  did  not  specif ica- 
ly 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Or  did  we  seek 
their  opinion  in  writing  or  did  we  have 
any  indication  as  to  why  they  did  not 
ask  for  this? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes;  my  memory  did 
serve  me  correctly,  and  it  has  just 
been  confirmed. 

The  administration  requested  for- 
ward funding  in  their  fiscal  1982  re- 
quest. The  Appropriations  Committee 
chose  not  to  provide  the  forward  fund- 
ing asi>ect  of  it  in  the  continuing  reso- 
lution, and  that  was  agreed  to  under 
the  provisions  of  that  continuing  reso- 
lution by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  eventually  by  the  President. 

What  happened  subsequent  to  that 
agreement  was  the  passage  of  the 
Older  Americans  Act  Amendments  of 

1981  which  reversed  our  decision,  and 
mandated — reversed  the  decision  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
mandated— forward  funding.  So  we  are 
Just  correcting  that  whole  process  and 
getting  back  to  where  we  were  when 
the  administration  originally  request- 
ed forward  fimding  in  the  fiscal  year 

1982  budget. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  I  imderstand 
the  explanation— and  I  will  admit  I  am 
not  confident  that  I  do 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Walt  until  the  Sena- 
tor hears  some  of  my  others. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  will  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  that  is  one 
of  the  reasons  why  I  am  clinging  to 
the  first  committee  amendment  be- 
cause I  have  a  sketchy  understanding 
of  Heaven  only  knows  what  may  ensue 
when  we  take  up  other  amendments. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  was  hoping  I  would 
have  a  chance  to  explain  the  potash 
amendment^ 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  due  course  I 
shall  look  forward  with  the  utmost 
satisfaction  to  the  Senator's  explain- 
ing about  the  potash  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  understand  the 
observation,  the  statement,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  correctly,  it 
comes  down  to  this:  If  the  administra- 
tion really  were  forthrightly  asked 
they  would  only  be  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  because  it  implements  the 
provisions  of  their  earlier  budget,  even 
though  it  was  not  explicitly  requested 
as  a  part  of  this  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  not  sure  what 
the  administration  will  do  because, 
being  very  up  front  with  the  Senator, 


they  now  favor  block  grant  consolida- 
tion for  this  program,  in  proposed  leg- 
islation to  replace  the  Comprehensive 
Employment  and  Training  Act. 

All  I  can  tell  the  Senator  ts  how  they 
felt  with  the  fiscal  1982  budget,  when 
forward  fimding  was  requested.  The 
Congress  subsequently  mandated  that 
there  be  forward  funding  and.  there- 
fore, we  are  complying  with  the  man- 
date of  the  Congress,  signed  Into  law 
by  the  President. 

What  will  hapi>en  with  respect  to 
the  block  grant  proposals  now  before 
Congress  for  this  Older  Americans 
program  I  cannot  tell  the  Senator. 
That  is  up  to  a  committee  other  than 
the  one  on  which  I  serve. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  light  of  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  has  said,  I  wonder  If  It  would 
appeal  to  him  that  we  seek  the  counsel 
of  the  administration  on  this  matter 
and  find  out  how  they  actually  feel 
about  it?       

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  would  just 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  wiU  not  pro- 
pose that  if  the  Senator  thinks  it 
would  not  be  well-advised. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  certainly  within 
the  discretion  of  anyone,  including  the 
committee,  to  ask  the  administration 
how  they  feel  about  a  particular  pro- 
gram. But  we  do  not  always  do  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Always,  no.  I 
honor  the  Senator's  response  because 
I  would  want  to  be  at  the  head  of  the 
line  of  those  who  want  to  assert  and  to 
defend  the  prerogatives  of  Senators  to 
do  anything  they  think  is  right  with- 
out respect  to  what  somebody  down- 
town things  is  right.  But  I  do  believe  it 
is  wise  to  at  least  have  some  idea  of 
what  the  administration  is  thinking 
about,  and  I  believe  the  record  Is 
pretty  clear  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  frequently  crosses  the  ad- 
ministration, whether  it  is  the  Sena- 
tor's own  party  or  it  is  the  other  party. 

I  do  not  do  this  in  any  spirit  of  ani- 
mosity, but  simply  because  Senators 
are  Senators  and  Presidents  are  Presi- 
dents and  bureaucrats  are  bureau- 
crats, and  we  have  some  things  in 
common  and  a  lot  of  things  different, 
and  one  of  the  facts  of  life  is  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  are  our  own 
and  separate  from  those  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

While  I  admire  the  President,  I 
would  not  be  bound  by  his  opinion. 
Nonetheless,  It  does  seem  to  me  It 
would  be  well  for  us  to  have  the  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield.  I  think  we  have  the  opinion. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  see. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  have  two  opin- 
ions, let  us  put  it  this  way:  we  have 
the  original  opinion,  which  was  the 
fiscal  1982  budget  request,  which  re- 
quested forward..-4iuidlng.  and  we 
denied  that  reqiiest  ol^the  continuing 
resolution.  Wi  were  subsequently  re- 
versed In  thai  declsiop^by  our  Con- 


gress, by  our  own  two  Houses,  who 
said,  "No,  we  want  forward  funding." 
and  that  has  now  been  mandated. 

The  administration  in  the  meantime, 
back  at  the  ranch,  decided  they 
wanted  to  put  this  program,  as  well  as 
several  others,  into  a  block  grant.  So  I 
suspect  if  you  went  to  the  administra- 
tion and  said.  "What  do  you  think  of 
the  first  committee  amendment."  they 
would  say,  "What  bill?"  You  explain 
that,  and  then  they  would  say.  "Well, 
we  have  decided  we  want  all  of  that  in 
a  block  grant.  We  sent  those  proposals 
to  Congress."  If  you  check  with  the 
various  authori^ng  subcommittees 
you  will  find  that  those  proposals  have 
so  far  been  rejected. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
this  is  to  be  understood,  then,  for  a 
vote  for  or  against  block  grants,  it  is 
helping  me  to  get  in  perspective  how  I 
want  to  vote. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  think  it  would  not 
be  interpreted  a  vote  for  or  against 
block  grants,  but  a  vote  for  or  against 
community  service  employment  for 
older  Americans.  That  is  how  our 
older  Americans  are  going  to  interpret 
the  vote. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  trust  that 
there  will  be  many  older  Americans 
who  will  feel,  first  of  aU.  that  their 
overriding  concern  is  to  get  inflation 
and  high  interest  rates  under  control 
and  they  will  not  think  it  is  for  or 
against  older  Americans,  regardless  of 
what  level  of  funding  is  suggested.  I 
find  most  older  Americans,  particular- 
ly those  who  lived  through  the  Great 
Depression,  very,  very  sensitive  to 
issues  of  fiscal  responsibility.  They 
think  getting  Federal  spendiiig  under 
control  is  just  about  the  most  impor- 
tant thing  that  there  is. 

And  so,  at  least  the  ones  I  have 
talked  to— and  I  have  talked  to  many 
older  Americans,  not  necessarily  per- 
sons who  are  recipients  of  benefits 
under  the  Older  Americans  Act.  Just 
generally  people  in  their  seventies  and 
eighties,  and  on— what  they  say  to  me 
is  that: 

The  big  thing  you  can  do  for  us,  Senator 
ARMSTROifG,  is  to  go  back  there  and  tell  your 
colleagues  to  stop  spending  so  much  money 
and  get  a  balanced  budget. 

I  did  not  mean  to  portray.  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  that 
you  are  either  for  or  against  older 
Americans.  I  thought  from  his  com- 
ments he  was  referring  to  whether  or 
not  we  want  to  go  to  the  block  grant 
idea  and  I  was  prepared  to  go  with  It 
on  that  basis. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  right  now.  it  is  a  book- 
keeping exercise,  realljr,  frankly,  it  is. 
It  is  budget  authority  that  is  being 
moved  around  between  budget  years  •* 
and  the  number  of  older  Americans 
employed  by  this  program  which  has 
been  about  54,200  part-time  Jobs  is  not 
going  to  change.  The  outlay  picture  is 
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not  going  to  change.  It  Is  a  question 
right  now  of  whether  that  budget  au- 
thority is  on  this  year's  basis,  which  it 
is  at,  at  the  present  time  because  of 
the  actions  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, or  whether  we  add  in  the  for- 
ward-funding element  which  will  be 
next  year.  The  only  way  outlays  will 
be  any' different  is  if  we  decide  not 
only  to  accept  this  amendment,  but 
not  to  fund  the  program  in  fiscal  year 
1983  at  all. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  at  last  I  understand  the  point 
that  is  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico:  that  the  $210  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  subject  of  this 
amendment,  will  actually  not  be  spent 
until  the  next  fiscal  year. 

B«r.  SCHMTTT.  It  is  an  appropria- 
tion resulting  in  fiscal  1983  outlays 
that  would  nevertheless  occur,  with  or 
without  forward  funding.  This  is  prob- 
ably the  only  fiscal  1983  forward- 
funded  appropriation  in  this  bill,  al- 
though it  will  all  be  obligated  In  fiscal 
1982. 

Ur.  ARMSTRONG.  It  is  perhaps 
the  only 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  is  perhaps  the 
only  1983  fiscal  year  appropriation  in 
the  bill.  I  could  stand  corrected.  I  take 
that  back.  There  is  a  fiscal  year  1984 
appropriation  in  this  bill,  the  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting.  But 
those  are  cleanup  things  that  various 
committees  are  interested  in. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  seems  to  me, 
if  we  are  not  talking  about  anything 
else  but  the  community  service  em- 
ployment for  older  Americans  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  perhaps  it  would 
be  well  to  drop  those  items  out  and 
clear  them  along  for  the  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  rather  than 
consider  them  as  a  part  of  a  supple- 
mental which,  by  its  very  terms,  is 
considered  urgent.  I  wonder,  based  on 
that  explanation,  if  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  be  willing  to  defer 
this  item  and  pass  it  over.  I  do  not 
think,  when  the  majority  leader  puts 
together  his  package  of  the  emergency 
items  or  the  superurgent  items.  I  do 
not  think  this  one  Is  probably  going  to 
be  one  of  those  because  it  does  not 
affect  people  this  year  and  It  can  be 
handled  in  the  regular  appropriations 
next  year.      

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  that  there  Is  one  other  ele- 
ment that  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention, and  that  is  that  these  Job 
projects  under  the  community  service 
emplojrment  for  older  Americans  do 
come  up  for  renewal  on  July  1. 1982. 

As  It  currently  stands,  funding 
would  be  available  for  those  programs 
only  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  this 
fiscal  year.  So  the  Job  projects,  with- 
out the  forward-funding  element— and 
this  is  the  basic  argument  for  forward 
funding  of  this  program— would  cease 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  and  then 


would  be  dependent  on  enactment  of 
additional  funding  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  f o^  continuation. 

So.  in  nummary,  what  they  have 
right  now  Is  only  3  months  f imding  for 
the  next  series  of  Job  projects  which 
begin  July  1,  1982.  Tills  Is  what  I  think 
did  concern,  significantly  concern, 
many  of  (tie  low-income  persons  aged 
55  and  ovf r  that  have  been  employed 
by  this  program.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er the  Senator  has  nm  into  this  cate- 
gory of  employment  in  Colorado. 
There  Is  a  significant  project  in  New 
Mexico.  I  think  it  is  significant,  or  felt 
to  be  significant  by  many  lower 
Income  older  Americans  throughout 
the  country.  And  that  is  really  why 
there  Is  a  terreat  deal  of  Interest  in  the 
program,  r 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator 
asked  abo«t  the  significance  of  this  as 
it  Is  perceived  in  Colorado.  I  notice  my 
coUeagde  from  Colorado,  Senator 
Hart,  Is  o|i  the  floor.  He  may  wish  to 
comment  on  this  matter,  as  well,  or 
perhaps  other  Senators  would  wish  to 
Join  in  thii  discussion. 

Mr.  PrMident,  I  do  not  see  other 
Senators  (iamoring  for  the  opportiml- 
ty  to  exbress  themselves  on  this 
matter.      [ 

I  wish  td  express  my  appreciation  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  for  a 
very  interesting,  thoughtful,  and  weU- 
reasoned  discussion  of  this  matter.  I 
appreciate'that.  For  my  part.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  proceed  for  a  vote.  And, 
imder  the  provision  of  the  rules,  I  re- 
quest a  division  vote,  since  we  have  not 
had  one  of!  those  In  the  Senate  in  some 
time.  r 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  Iquestlon? 

Mr.  ARMSTROvIg.  Certainly. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  What  Is  the  division 
that  he  desires  to  have? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  (kll  the  roll. 

The  legfclative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  rol 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectibn,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  It  appears  to 
me,  and  I  think  to  a  consensus  of  Sen- 
ators in  the  room,  that  we  are  ready  to 
vote  on  tills  matter.  I  see  no  point  in 
disciissing  it  any  further.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  oq  the  amendment  if  others 
are  and  I  do  request  a  vote  by  division. 

The  PRpSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ife  on  the  first  committee 
amendment.  The  Senator  from  Colora- 
do asks  fot  a  division.  As  many  as  are 
in  favor  of  the  amendment  will  rise 
and  remaiti  standing  untU  they  are 
counted.  (After  a  pause.)  Those  op- 
posed will  irise  and  stand  imtil  count- 
ed. 
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On  a  divisi  >n,  the  first  committee 
amendment  w  ts  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHMTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  recoi  sider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendmei  it  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  tl  lat  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  poii  it  out  that  In  accordance 
with  the  precedents,  the  results  of  a 
division  vote  ire  not  recorded  in  the 
Journal,  and  ![ am  grateful  for  that  be- 
cause I  did  not  do  very  well.  I  did  not 
get  very  manjf  votes.  But  I  thank  the 
Members  whol  voted  with  me  on  that 
amendment.    I 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  sure  some- 
where, someoiie  was  standing  in  behalf 
of  the  Senator!  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  And  whUe  I 
hope  that  no  I  record  will  be  made  of 
that,  which  would  prove  to  be  a  source 
of  embsjrassment  if  It  were  published, 
I  hope  that  tliose  present  will  remem- 
ber the  general  margin  which  we  have 
seen  here  today  because  It  Is  my  hope 
that  having  stjarted  at  somewhat  of  a 
low  ebb,  I  will  perhaps  pick  up  some 
steam  on  future  amendments. 

Mr.  SCHMTT.  Mr.  President,  if  the 


Senator  loses 


any  more  ground,   he 


would  not  evei  i  be  here. 

COlOf  ITTB  AMEMDMENT  ON  PAGE  3.  BEOINIf  ING 

OH  LINE  10 

The  PRESIpINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  reajd  the  next  committee 
amendment. 

The  legislatlj^e  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  aft^r  line  9.  insert  the  follow- 
ins: 

Health  Seiivices  Administration 

lth  services 

For  an  addit^nal  amount  for  "Health 
Services".  $63,580,000.  of  which  $3,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated FacUitiM  previously  funded  under 
section  503(a)  off  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legi^atlon  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  ki  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Mktemal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  CJrant).  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  such  f  andlng  has  been  announced 
during  fiscal  yea?  1982. 

Health  RBsAnRcss  Administration 

HBaLtH  RESOtntCES 

For  an  addltio^a  amount  for  "Health  Re- 
sources". $l,000i>00.  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  nursing  research  grants. 

Mr.  ARMSTjlONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  one  which  was  dropped? 

Mr.  President.  Is  a  corrected  printing 
being  preparedb 

Mr.  HATPmD.  Yes.  It  Is. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  kind  of  lost.  That  amendment  was 
the  subject  of  modification. 

This  is  the  ai  nendment  which  begins 
on  line  10.  pag(  3? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  corr  !ct. 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Could  we  have 
some  explanation?  On  Its  face.  It  says 
this  adds  for  health  services 
$63,580,000. 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
Services".  $63,580,000.  of  which  $3,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated Facilities  previously  funded  under 
section  602(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  Grant),  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  such  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Senators  fully  un- 
derstand the  purpose  of  this  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  we  could  have  some 
indication.       

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  happy  to  oblige  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  briefly. 

This  amendment  basically  incorpo- 
rates three  actions  approved  by  the 
committee.  One  is  the  addition  of 
$35.6  million  to  the  amount  provided 
under  the  continuing  resolution  for 
the  community  health  centers  pro- 
gram. It  would  bring  the  annualized 
appropriations  level  to  $284  million. 
This  Is  the  amount  originally  recom- 
mended by  the  Senate  committee  in 
the  regular  fiscal  year  1982  Labor, 
Health.  Human  Services,  and  Educa- 
tion appropriations  bill,  which  has  not 
yet  been  enacted  into  law.  Because  of 
the  niles  under  which  the  continuing 
resolution  was  enacted,  a  lower  House 
figure  was  approved. 

In  1981.  as  further  background,  872 
community  health  care  centers  provid- 
ed care  to  6  million  patients.  At  the 
continuing  resolution  level  of  672  cen- 
ters or  200  le&s  than  supported  In  1981. 
4.2  million  patients  will  be  served,  a 
16-percept  drop  from  fiscal  year  1981. 

This  program  has  had  significant 
support  through  the  years  In  the 
Senate,  less  so  in  the  House,  and, 
therefore,  the  committee  felt  that  it 
wanted  to  try  to  restore  the  Senate  po- 
sition through  the  supplemental  bill. 

Again.  I  think  the  Senator  will  find 
this  Is  not  an  absolutely  urgent  matter 
as  compared  to  others,  but  health  pro- 
grams are  being  cut  back,  particularly 
those  served  previously  by  community 
health  centers,  primarily  in  our  rural 
and  innercity  areas  where  health  serv- 
ices are  generally  less  than  adequate 
and  certainly  less  than  are  available  in 
other  portions  of  the  country. 

This  increase  will  not  stop  the  re- 
trenchment of  this  program  and, 
hopefuUy.  some  Improvement  as  a 
result  of  that  retrenctunent.  but  it 
will.  I  believe  in  the  mind  of  the  com- 
mittee, at  least,  provide  additional  sup- 
port for  a  necessary  area  of  health 
services. 

The  second  area  covered  Is  the  so- 
called  Bumpers  amendment,  wiilch  he 
prevailed  upon  in  the  committee.  It 
was  to  add  $24.48  million  in  fimding 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 


for  fiscal  1982.  This  amendment  will 
bring  that  block  grant  fimding  to  $372 
million,  almost  up  to  the  ceiling  au- 
thorized In  the  1981  Omnibus  Recon- 
ciliation Act. 

Mr.  President,  to  finish  answering 
the  question  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  third  portion  of  that  amend- 
ment Incorporates  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  Senator  Chilbs  to  add  $3.5 
million  for  university-affiliated  facili- 
ties in  the  Secretary's  discretionary 
setaslde  imder  the  maternal  and  ctiild 
health  block  grant  which  would  bring 
that  total  to  $14  million  for  fiscal 
1982. 

These  funds  would  go  to  six  centers 
proposed  for  elimination  at  the 
present  time:  California,  Kansas,  Colo- 
rado, New  York,  Wisconsin,  and. 
strangely  enough,  the  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  said  that  It  is  an  ill  wind 
which  blows  no  man  to  good.  I  am  well 
aware  of  this  amendment  restoring 
funds  to  the  JFK  Ciiild  Medical 
Center  going  for  another  year. 

I  must  admit.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  mixed  emotions.  First.  I  am  con- 
cerned that  we  may  be  on  the  verge  of 
adopting  an  amendment  which,  having 
been  described  by  the  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman  as  not  urgent, 
I  am  concerned  that  when  I  ask 
him 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Important  but  not 
urgent.  Ansrthing  the  committee  votes 
on  in  the  majority  must  be  Important. 
The  Senator,  I  am  sure,  understands. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  understand, 
Mr.  President.  The  Senator's  point  is 
well  taken.  My  concern,  my  apprehen- 
sion, indeed,  my  dread.  Is  that  when  I 
ask  him  "What  was  the  administration 
position  on  this,"  I  almost  fear  that 
the  answer  may  l)e  that  they  did  not 
recommend  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  re- 
calls, university-affiliated  facilities  are 
proposed  for  block  grant  consolidation 
by  the  administration.  I  may  say  I 
may  have  understated  the  importance 
of  the  funding,  at  least  for  the  univer- 
sity-affiliated facilities.  They  are 
scheduled  for  termination  in  those  six 
States  by  July  1, 1  think. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Is  that  $15  mU- 
lion? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  $3.5  million  to  keep 
those  centers  operating  for  another  12 
months. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Then  I  shall 
certainly  accept  that  explanation  that, 
of  the  $63,580,000.  at  least  $3.5  miUIon 
Is  urgent,  and  the  rest  Is  important  al- 
though not  necessarily  urgent. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  certain  Senator 
BxncFERS,  If  he  were  here,  would  argue 
long  and  eloquently  that  the  maternal 
and  child  health  program  Is  urgent  be- 
cause the  health  of  potential  mothers, 
mothers,  and  children  is  always 
urgent.  The  same,  I  am  sure,  would  be 
applied  to  the  health  services  provided 
by  the  community  health  centers. 


The  Senator  well  knows  that  an  elo- 
quent argument  can  be  made  for  any 
funding  that  specifically— we  hope- 
goes  to  aid  Americans  who  have  less 
than  normal  access  to  funds  for  their 
own  health.  Tiiat  is  fundamentally 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  with 
this  second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  intrigued  by  the  notion  that  if  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  were  here,  he 
would  make  an  eloquent  argument.  I 
suggest  we  invite  mm  to  come.  I 
should  like  to  tiavemhn  share  his 
thoughts  with  us.  I 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  Prudent.  I  am 
sure  if  he  is  within  the  sound  of  our 
voices.  he  Is  on  his  way  or  he  totally 
approves  of  the  argument  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  is  making. 

ytt.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  risk  that,  having  weighed  the 
issue  and  Identified  the  Senator  from 
Arlumsas  as  being  In  favor  of  this 
amendment  and  ttiat  he  would  be  elo- 
quent in  its  defense,  if  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  not  on  his  way,  some- 
one may  misinterpret  his  failure  to 
come  here  and  defend  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  do  not  thjtak  so, 
Mr.  President,  because  the  amend- 
ment was  offered  and  accepted  by  a 
significant  majority  in  the  committee, 
by  a  rollcall  vote  of  15  to  10.  So  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  committee  to  support 
the  amendment  which  is  now  a  com- 
mittee amendment  by  definition, 
rather  than  one  which  Just  has  the  au- 
thorsiiip  of  a  particular  Senator. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  jrield  to  me? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  a  strong  desire  to 
be  here  on  the  floor.  If  he  had  known 
tills  was  coming  up  now.  he  would  be 
here.  He  is  on  his  way  now,  should  be 
here  any  moment.  I  think  that  before 
we  pass  on  ttiis  amendment,  we  should 
allow  him  to  come  to  the  floor  and 
speak  on  It. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  to  one  portion  of 
this,  university-affiliated  facilities. 

These  have  been  funded  by  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  last  IS  years.  Last 
year.  Senator  Dole  objected  and  suc- 
ceeded In  getting  the  UAI's  fimded  at 
a  reduced  level  for  1  more  year,  rather 
than  reduce  the  fimding  across  the 
board  for  maternal  and  chUd  health 
programs,  one  of  which,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  has  pointed  out. 
was  in  Colorado. 

A  doctor  in  Colorado  brought  this  to 
my  attention.  I  wrote  to  Secretary 
Schweiker  and  Under  Secretary 
Swoop.  The  center  has  made  a  good 
effort  at  getting  support  and,  frankly, 
they  need  a  little  more  than  3  months 
to  get  their  program  underway. 
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We  are  optimistic  about  it,  so  I  cer- 
tainly endorse  the  notion  of  the  $3.5 
million  which  goes  to  support  these 
centers,  including  the  one  in  Colorado 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
yield,  now  that  we  have  him  up  to  $3.5 
million,  maybe  we  can  move  him  up  to 
the  next  level,  which  is  $24.48  million 
additional  money  for  maternal  and 
child  health. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  certainly 
would  not  rule  that  out,  Mr.  President. 
I  note  the  Senator  has  recommended 
an  increase  of  $24.4  million.  At  that 
level,  it  appears  to  me  that  that  would 
be— that  increases  the  funding  for 
amounts  available  imder  the  block 
grant  for  distribution  to  States.  Do  I 
understand  correctly  how  that  Is  going 
to  work? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect, and  it  reaches  almost  to  the  cell- 
ing recognized  under  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  see.  While  we 
await  other  Senators  who  may  wish  to 
speak  on  this,  Mr.  President,  may  I  go 
back  to  the  question,  where  was  the 
administration?  Did  they  request  that 
this  be  included  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  They  did  not. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Did  the  commit- 
tee hold  any  hearings  at  which  admin- 
istration witnesses  were  asked  about 
this  specifically? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  It  would  be  my  sup- 
position, Mr.  President,  and  we  can 
check  the  records  of  the  hearings  deal- 
ing with  maternal  and  child  health 
block  grants  for  the  fiscal  1983  budget, 
that  this  was  brought  up— if  not  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  it  was  cer- 
tainly dlsciissed  by  him.  We  can  check 
that  when  he  comes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  They  declined 
to  endorse  It  at  that  time? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  It  is  my  guess  that  if 
it  were  proposed  to  them,  they  would 
be  Inclined  to  oppose  it.  This  was  not 
Included  in  the  recommendation  of 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  to 
the  full  committee.  It  was  added  in 
full  committee  by  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
how  did  it  happen  that  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  got  rolled  on 
this? 

Mr.  SCHMTTT.  He  did  not  have  the 
votes;  it  happens  that  way. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Words  to  live 
by,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
useful  to  have  the  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration. I  should  be  glad  to  pause  for  a 
moment  while  we  check  to  see  if  the 
hearing  record  reflects  that  question. 
It  is  a  sort  of  theme,  I  think,  of  a  lot 
of  matters  that  are  in  here.  I  have  al- 
ready said  much  of  the  funding  that 
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was  in  her4  is  represented  to  me  as  not 
being  requested  by  the  administration. 
Mr.  SCHMTTT.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield,  he  iai  absolutely  correct.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  who  is  going  to  argue 
that  the  administration  requested 
these  funds.  The  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  acting  under  Its  gen- 
eral charter  of  areas  of  Jurisdiction, 
has  added  funds  that,  in  their  wisdom 
as  a  majority,  it  felt  were  necessary 
and  urgent  from  their  perspective.  To 
say  it  is  a  request  by  the  administra- 
tion as  part  of  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal is,  of  cAurse,  incorrect.  I  would  be 
very  surprised  if  the  administration 
were  to  co|ne  in  here  and  provide  us 
with  infortnation  that  says  this  is 
urgent. 

Mr.  AR»teTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
prepared  s0me  notes  with  respect  to 
the  overall  funding  levels  suggested  by 
this  bill.  I  should  like  to  review  those 
briefly  so  we  have  a  good  perspective, 
a  sort  of  ccfitext  against  which  we  can 
consider  the  second  committee  amend- 
ment. It  is  buy  understanding  Itiat  the 
urgent  supplemental  includes  not  only 
somewhat  more  but  substantially 
more  than  has  been  requested  by  the 
administration  imder  any  context  and, 
in  additloii,  contains  vastly  more, 
hugely  moifc  than  has  been  requested 
by  the  administration  as  urgent  items. 
To  be  specific,  the  administration  re- 
quested $3.6  billion  as  urgent  supple- 
mentals  and  the  committee  bUl  in- 
creased thia  amount  by  $321.9  million. 
In  addition  to  supplementals  identi- 
fied as  "uraent,"  the  biU  provides  sup- 
plemental fimding  for  various  other 
programs,  some  of  which  had  pending 
administration  supplemental  requests. 
In  this  "nonurgent"  category,  the  ad- 
ministration's requests  total  somewhat 
over  $1  billion.  The  Senate  bill  adds 
another  $l.t  billion  on  top  of  that. 

In  the  hbusing  area,  this  bill  in- 
cludes savings— rescissions— recom- 
mended by!  the  administration,  •^ut 
does  not  adcept  the  full  total  of  the 
administration's  recommended  sav- 
ings—thus adding  $208.7  million  in 
more  spendkig. 

The  cumllative  effect  is  that  the 
Senate  billl  provides  $2.2  billion  in 
more  spending  than  that  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

"The  bill  Contains  an  authorization, 
as  I  have  mentioned  for  an  entirely 
new.  $5  billion  housing  subsidy  and 
further  provides  as  appropriation 
under  this  program  of  $1  billion  to  be 
committed  before  November  1  of  this 
year.  ■ 

That,  I  thiink,  will  be  the  subject  of 
lengthy  debfcte  later. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  an  addi- 
tional $321.6  million  in  spending  for 
the  guarantjeed  student  loan  program 
above  wha|  the  administration  re- 
quests. The  ^>ill,  I  am  advised.  Includes    Rkjord.  as  foUoirs: 
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the  full  amourit.  more  that  $1  billion, 
requested  by  the  administration  for 
food  stamps  bi»t  does  not  include  legis- 
lative language  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration td  alter  the  current  bene- 
fit levels. 

The  Senate  bill,  in  short,  contains  a 
large  number  df  items  which  were  not 
asked  for  by  1  the  administration.  I 
want  to  just  see  if  I  can  tick  these  off. 
Then  I  will  send  to  the  desk  a  table 
which  has  been  prepared  to  reflect  all 
of  these  in  th«  hope  that  it  perhaps 
could  be  included  In  the  Record  at 
this  point,  but  I  will  Just  note  the  fol- 
lowing: 

It  appears  to 'include  $322  million  in 
funds  not  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  gaaranteed  student  loan 
program;  It  apoears  to  include  $8  mil- 
lion for  the  Customs  Service  not  re- 
quested: $210  million  for  community 
service  employ^nent  for  older  Ameri- 
cans, which  WHS  the  subject  of  the 
first  committee  amendment  which  has 
been  adopted:  $3.5  million  which  we 
are  now  talking  about  for  the  universi- 
ty-affUiated  facilities,  under  maternal 
and  chUd  health;  $24.5  million,  which 
I  believe  will  b«  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in 
a  moment;  $35J6  million  for  the  com- 
munity health  centers;  $1  million  in 
nursing  researdh;  $2  million  in  funds 
for  ACTION. 

All  of  these  amounts,  my  colleagues, 
are  in  excess  of  what  has  been  request- 
ed by  the  administration;  $24.5  million 
for  the  Corpomtion  for  Public  Broad- 
casting; $1  billion  for  assisted  housing 
above  what  waf  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration: $?54.4  million  in  public 
housing  operation  subsidies;  $17.5  mil- 
lion above  what  the  administration 
has  requested  f6r  Coast  Guard  operat- 
ing expenses;  $tl6.S  mlUlon  above  the 
administration  request  for  some  pro- 
grams of  the  Coast  Guard;  $72  million 
in  Federal  hlghfctray  moneys  above  the 
administration  request;  $.5  million  for 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  GSA; 
$1.1  million  for  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
;tration  request;  $60 
>ostal  Service;  $9.9  mll- 
.tlonal  Archives:  $1.8 
,.  $2  million  for  NOAA; 
$2.1  million  fbr  the  International 
Communications  Agency  above  what 
was  requested;  $40  million  for  the 
Corps  of  EnglnMrs,  and  various  other 
amounts.  | 

Mr.  President.  I  do  send  to  the  desk 
this  table  and  a4k  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  tlie  Record,  because  It 
does  give  us  at  least  some  perspective 
against  which  to  Judge  our  work  as  we 
consider  the  j  pending  committee 
amendment. 

There  being  lio  objection,  the  table 
was    ordered    to    be   printed   In    the 


above  the 
million  for  the 
lion  for  the 
million  for  ED. 
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■  Outlay  effed  lias  not  yet  been  determined  by  the  pro(rani  division        '  House  dil  not  consider  this  raquest 


CLOTURE  MOTION 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  cloture  motion  and  ask 
the  clerk  to  report  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cloture  motion  is  presented  under  rule 
XXII.  The  Chair  directs  the  clerk  to 
read  the  motion. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


CLOTURZ  MOTION 

We.  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  H.R.  5922,  an 
act  making  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30, 1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Howard  Baker,  Mark  O.  Hatfield,  Harri- 
son Schmltt.  Richard  G.  Lugar,  Ted 
Stevens,  Mark  Andrews.  Bob  Kasten, 
William  Proxmire.  Robert  Stafford. 
Frank  Murkowski,  Jake  Oam,  Charles 
Percy,    John    Warner,     Gary    Hart. 


Charles 
Welcker. 


McC. 


Mathias. 


Lowell 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  said  it  is  not  asked  for  whom  the 
bell  toUs;  it  tolls  for  thee. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  here.  He  perhaps 
wishes  to  speak  on  this  matter. 

I  am  ready  to  go  to  the  vote  on  it, 
but  I  know  that  the  Senator  is  deeply 
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interested  in  this  program.  I  am  happy 
to  have  his  observations  on  it  for  the 
benefit  of  Senators  who  are  interested 
in  the  second  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  BX7MPER8. 1  thank  the  Senator 
very  much  for  his  deference.  It  is  all 
right  with  me,  though.  I  am  prepared 
to  go  ahead  and  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  AllMSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  said  at 
the  outset  that  he  was  siire  that  he 
could  spealE  with  confidence  on  this 
matter  for  the  Senator  from  Arkansas, 
and  he  has  been  proven  right  again.  I 
am  ready  to  go  to  a  vote  and  suggest 
that  we  do  so. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  thank  Chairman  Schmitt  for  speak- 
ing up  in  behalf  of  the  $3.5  million  of 
transitional  funding  for  university-af- 
filiated facilities  while  I  was  on  my 
way  to  the  floor.  This  is  truly  an 
urgent  item,  since  six  of  these  facul- 
ties are  slated  for  termination  on  July 
1.  if  we  do  not  provide  this  money. 

Mr.  President,  the  university  affili- 
ated facilities  are  a  unique  resource, 
which  provide  services  to  severely 
handicapped  children  in  a  university 
setting.  This  allows  them  to  train  pro- 
fessionals in  the  latest  and  best  meth- 
ods of  treating  these  difficult  cases. 
Our  biggest  problem  in  serving  the 
handicapped  is  lack  of  skilled  person- 
nel: the  task  is  difficult,  and  the  bum- 
out  rate  is  high.  The  UAP's  are  a  core 
resource  that  generate  both  personnel 
and  the  future  trainers  of  personnel. 

The  amendment  provides  temporary, 
transitional  funding.  The  Department 
only  announced  its  decisions  to  termi- 
nate the  six  centers  a  few  weeks  ago, 
after  the  State  legislatures  had  com- 
pleted their  sessions.  We  expect  the 
States  to  pick  up  the  UAP's  next  year, 
but  they  need  time  to  make  arrange- 
ments. Block  grant  fimds  have  already 
been  committed— we  are  8  months 
through  the  fiscal  year— so  they  are 
not  available  for  this  purpose. 

The  amendment  has  been  drafted  to 
assure  that  it  does  not  disrupt  the 
structure  of  the  maternal  and  child 
health  care  block  grant,  nor  pose  any 
threat  to  reducing  funds  for  other 
services  imder  the  block  grant.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee accepted  this  amendment,  and 
I  urge  that  it  be  maintained  by  the 
full  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Sena- 
tors in  favor  of  the  amendment  will 
rise  and  stand  imtil  counted. 


Mr.  ARI 
move  to 
the  amenc 

Mr.  HAI 


(After  a  pause.)  Those  opposed  will 
rise  and  stand  until  counted. 

The  amendment  (on  page  3,  begin- 
ning on  lin^  10)  was  agreed  to. 

iONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
Consider  the  vote  by  which 
tent  was  agreed  to. 
[ELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

comirmiE  AicEinncEifT— pack  4,  um  i 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

clerk  will  Report  the  next  committee 

amendment. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows:  | 

Page  4.  linJ  1.  strike  aU  through  line  S. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  lei  der  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAK  3R.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  consideration  of  the  next 
committee  i  imendment  may  take  a  fair 
amount  of  jtime,  and  I  had  previously 
announced  jthat  the  Senate  would  not 
be  in  late  tl  lis  evening. 
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RESTATE|[gENT  OF  ORDERS  FOR 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  BAK  BR.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
toda^.  we  provided  for  the  consider- 
ation of  S.:  2332  to  begin  at  9  in  the 
morning,  with  certain  fairly  complex 
time  limitation  agreements. 

Mr;  President.  I  have  a  further  re- 
quest to  mike  with  respect  to  tomor- 
row's schedule. 

ORDER  tOR  RECESS  WTIL  8:45  A.M. 

Mr.  Presii  lent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mhen  the  Senate  completes 
its  businest  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hbur  of  8:45  a.m.  instead  of 
9:30  a.m. 

The  PRBfSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti(ii.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  rOR  RECOGNITION  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAEJER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  [the  two  leaders  imder  the 
standing  order,  two  Senators  be  recog- 
nized on  special  orders .  of  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  each.  That  is  to  say. 
the  disting^hed  President  pro  tem- 
pore (Mr.  Thtjrmond)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 

BiDEN). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectic  n.  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  DESIGNATnn;  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSAC- 
TION OP  ROimNt  MORNING  BUSINESS  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKERJ  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  conjaent  that  any  time  re- 
maining prior  to  the  hour  of  9:30  a.m. 
may  be  devoted  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  moming  business  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
1  minute  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  CONCERNING  VOTES  IN  CONNECTION 
WITH  S.  333a 

Mr.  BAKER,'  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  event  a 
rollcall  vote  is  ordered  in  connection 
with  the  Domenici  amendment  dealing 
with  SPRO  and/  or  final  passage  of  S. 
2332.  that  the  rollcall  vote  or  votes 
occur  withoulJ  intervening  debate, 
motion,  appealj  or  point  of  order,  at  3 
p.m.  on  Wedne^y.  May  26. 

The  PRESnaiNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  jMr.  President,  further. 
I  ask  that  in  Ithe  event  the  rollcall 
votes  are  ordered  in  connection  with 
the  Domenici  amendment  and  final 
passage,  that  the  first  rollcall  vote  be 
15  minutes  in  length  to  be  followed  by 
the  second  roll|»ll  vote  to  be  10  min- 
utes in  length. 

Finally.  I  ask  that  paragraph  4  of 
rule  XII  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDffNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  RESUME  CONSIDERATION  OP  B.R.  5932 
ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Now.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  if  there  is 
any  time  not  committed  to  debate 
under  the  previous  arrangement  and 
order  after  consideration  of  S.  2332 
and  prior  to  the  hour  of  3  p.m..  the 


Senate  resume  consideration  of  the 
>propriations  bill. 
\G  OFFICER.  With- 
so  ordered. 


supplemental  a 

The  PRES 
out  objection. 


RECESS 


8:45  KM.. 
lORROW 


Mr.  BAKErJ  Mr.  President,  if  no 
Senators  now  sMk  recognition.  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  thait  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  8:45  in  the  moming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
6:16  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  Ms  y  26.  1982.  at  8:45  a.m. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

O  sing  to  the  Lord  a  new  song,  for  He 
has  done  marvelous  things!— Psalh  98: 
1. 

O  Lord.  You  have  been  with  us  all 
our  days  and  blessed  us  with  gifts  both 
great  and  small.  We  give  thanks  that 
when  our  spirits  were  low.  You  gave 
new  strength,  and  when  we  were  dis- 
couraged. You  gave  new  hope.  As  You 
have  promised  to  Your  people  a  new 
song  of  joy  and  peace,  so  enable  us  to 
commit  ourselves  to  the  way  of  truth 
that  we  may  be  ministers  of  righteous- 
ness and  herolds  of  peace  in  our  own 
day  and  time.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  annoimces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  371,  nays 
31,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
29.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 


MbotU 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

ABpln 

AtUnMMl 

Bafall* 
BaUey  (MO) 


[RoU  No.  99] 

YEAS-371 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biacgi 

Blngbam 

Blanchard 


BUley 

Bosgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Bursener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Bjrron 

CampbeU 

Caiman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CUncer 

Coate 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (XL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Oane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

delaOarza 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinseU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

E^arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

BnglUh 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

PaaceU 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Peiiaro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Ftndley 

Pish 

FIthian 

Fllppo 


PocUetU 

Foley 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 


Fremel 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gfainm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orlsham 

Guarini 

Gundenon 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammersehmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT)    - 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

mills 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 


Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

BUmoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

»*lk!U<>kt 

MUler  (CA) 

MineU 


Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

l^dd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 


Barnes 

Clay 

Conyers 

C^ughlin 

Dymally 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Evans (lA) 

Porsythe 

Gejdenson 

Gonzalez 


Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenhobn 

Stratum 

Stud(k 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

NAYS— 31 

Goodllng 

Harkin 

Hendon 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Miller  (OH) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Ratchford 

Roemer 


WatUns 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehunt 

WhIUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OB) 


Wtarn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tatron 

Toung(FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Rouaaelot 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Solomon 

Stokes 

Walker 

Washington 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  'PRESENT"— 1 
Ottlnger 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


Applegate 

AuColn 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burton,  John 

Butler 

Chlsholm 

Courier 

Crockett 

Derrick 


Dixon 

FOrd(MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Pnwt 

Heftel 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

MitcheU  (NY) 

MoffeU 

O'Brien 


Patterson 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

Richmond 

Savage 

Stanton 

Stark 

Swift 

'Tribte 


D  1015  j 

Mr.   VOLKMER  changed   his/vote 
from  "present"  to  "yea,"  / 

So  the  Journal  was  approved.  / 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
notmced  as  above  recorded.     / 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  4769.  An  act  to  recognize  the  orsani- 
zatlon  known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
th»  Senate  has  passed  a  concurrent 


D  Tills  symbol  represents  tlie  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "tmllet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Meml>cr  on  the  floor. 
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resolution  of  the  following  title,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  Con.  Res.  93.  Concurrent  resolution  set- 
ting forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  UJ8.  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  and  revis- 
ing the  congressiorutl  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Oovemraent  for  the  fiscal  year  1982. 


ii'.' 


REOX7LATING  OPERATION  FOR 
FOREIGN  FISH  PROCESSING 
VESSELS  WITHIN  STATE 

WATERS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  2535)  to 
regulate  the  operation  of  foreign  fish 
processing  vessels  within  State  waters, 
and  aslK  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation In  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  rise  not 
to  object  but  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee  to  ex- 
plain the  contents  of  this  legislation 
and  to  express  my  support  for  the  bill. 
Before  yielding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  I  would  note  that  S.  2535  is 
virtually  identical  to  similar  legislation 
already  approved  by  the  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
Like  the  House  bill,  S.  2535  adopts  the 
same  test  for  determining  whether 
foreign  processors  will  be  allowed  to 
operate  within  a  State's  internal 
waters  that  is  used  for  allowing  joint 
ventures  in  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone.  The  purpose  of  using  this  stand- 
ard Is  to  parallel  the  existing  one.  The 
joint  venture  test  was  enacted  in  the 
1978  amendments  to  the  act  and  the 
House  report  concerning  this  standard 
amplifies  on  Its  meaning.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  to  stand  by  the  guid- 
ance contained  in  that  report. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us,  S.  2535,  is  a  simple  bill,  in- 
tended to  resolve  a  problem  that  has 
arisen  due  to  court  and  executive 
branch  interpretations  of  two  words 
contained  in  the  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  (FCMA).  In  es- 
sence, actions  by  thK  executive  and  ju- 
diciary have  resulted  in  a  situation 
where  no  authority  exists,  under  the 
existing  statute,  for  the  regulation  of 
foreign  fish  processing  operations 
within  the  Internal  waters  of  our 
coastal  States.  This  relatively  recent 
development  has  raised  obvious  con- 
cern for  our  domestic  land-based  fish 
processors  who  fear  unfair  competi- 


tion from!  foreign  processing  vessels 
operating  <n  these  waters. 

The  bill  which  the  other  body  has 
passed,  and  Is  before  us  today,  would 
provide  a  rational  method  for  regulat- 
ing the  presence  of  these  foreign  proc- 
essing ves*ls  and  Is  virtually  identical 
to  a  provttion  contained  in  a  bill  re- 
cently reported  by  our  Merchant 
Marine  anil  Fisheries  Committee,  H.R. 
5002.  Generally,  the  bill  would  permit 
a  foreign  fishing  vessel  to  engage  in 
fish  proce^ing  activities  within  the  in- 
ternal watters  of  a  State  if:  One,  the 
foreign  niitlon,  under  which  such 
vessel  is  flagged,  will  be  a  party  to  a 
Governing  International  Fishery 
Agreement  (GIFA)  or  treaty,  within 
the  meaning  of  subsection  201(b)  of 
the  FCMA,  during  the  time  the  vessel 
will  engag«  in  such  fish  processing  ac- 
tivities, antl  two,  the  owner  or  opera- 
tor of  the  Vessel  applies  to  the  Gover- 
nor of  the; concerned  State  for,  and  is 
granted,  pfermlssion  for  the  vessel  to 
engage  in  fuch  processing.  The  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  may  not  grant  such 
permission  If  he  determines  that  proc- 
essors within  that  State  have  adequate 
capacity  a»d  will  utilize  such  capacity 
to  process  »l11  of  the  United  States  har- 
vested fish)  from  the  fishery  concerned 
that  aie  landed  in  that  State. 

Foreign  fishing  vessels  which  have 
been  granted  permission  to  conduct 
fish  processing  activities  within  the  In- 
ternal waters  of  a  State  are  required 
to  comply  with  all  applicable  Federal 
and  State  laws  while  operating  within 
the  Internal  waters  of  that  State.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  provision,  the 
term  "fishi  processing"  has  been  de- 
fined to  liclude  the  performance  of 
any  activlti'  related  to  fishing  includ- 
ing, but  nJDt  limited  to,  preparation, 
supply,  st(^age,  refrigeration,  or  trans- 
portation. tPinally,  the  phrase  "inter- 
nal waters!  of  a  State"  has  been  de- 
fined to  Include  all  waters  within  the 
boundaries  of  a  State  except  those  sea- 
ward of  the  baseline  from  which  the 
territorial  fea  is  measured. 

Our  cominittee  was  aware  that  many 
different  I  interpretations  could  be 
placed  on  the  test  of  capacity  and  uti- 
lization of  feuch  capacity.  Our  intent  in 
erecting  ttils  standard  was  to  parallel 
the  existing  standard  for  joint  ven- 
tures in  tile  U.S.  FCZ.  This  joint  ven- 
ture test  Was  enacted  by  the  Congress 
in  1978  amendments  to  the  FCMA.  At 
that  time,  extensive  discussion  was 
contained  In  both  House  and  Senate 
reports  concerning  the  intent  of  the 
capacity  and  utilization  test.  In  addi- 
tion to  pabilleling  the  statutory  test 
for  the  conduct  of  FCZ  joint  venture 
operations]  we  stand  by  the  guidance 
contained  fci  House  Report  95-1334. 

Mr.  Spe^er,  a  number  of  joint  ven- 
ture arrangements  have  been  proposed 
since  the  ,  1978  amendments  to  the 
FCMA  becime  law  and  we  fully  expect 
that  the  concerned  Governors  will  be 
guided  by  i  he  discussions  and  interpre- 
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tatlons  that  hi  ve  accompanied  the  Im- 
plementation (|f  that  statute. 

As  I  indlcat^,  the  bill  which  we  re- 
ceived from  thje  Senate  is  nearly  iden- 
tical to  a  provision  contained  in  our 
own  bill,  H.R.  5002.  These  two  techni- 
cal problems  lire  the  subject  of  cor- 
recting amen^ents  I  am  offering 
here  today,  "ithe  first  clarifies  what 
constitutes  Internal  waters  for  the 
purpose  of  this  act.  Our  amendment 
clarifies  that  these  waters  constitute 
all  State  wate^  except  those  seaward 
of  the  basellnei  from  which  the  territo- 
rial sea  is  m^ured.  It  is  only  this 
narrow  band  of  water  that  appears  to 
have  no  regulation.  The  second 
amendment  la  intended  to  make  it 
clear  that  except  for  internal  waters, 
fish-processing  activities  permitted  by 
the  coastal  State  Governor  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  standards 
of  this  act,  nq  such  processing  activi- 
ties are  to  bd  undertaken.  The  sole 
intent  and  purpose  of  this  legislation 
is  to  erect  thi$  system.  No  additional 
grant  of  power  is  made  by  this  bill  to 
either  the  coastal  State  Governors  or 
the  Regional!  Fishery  Management 
Councils,  creatpd  by  the  FCMA. 

Mr.  Speakerj  it  Is  necessary  that  we 
pass  this  bill  ia  an  expeditious  manner 
so  that  the  concerned  States  may 
erect  their  internal  regulatory  systems 
for  the  upcoming  summer  fishing  sea- 
sons. 

Mr.  young!  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FORSYtHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska. 

Mr.  young]  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S.  2535  and 
the  amendments  that  we  are  consider- 
ing today.        1 

This  legislation  is  very  important  to 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  to  every  other 
coastal  State.  By  passing  this  bill,  we 
will  help  to  ilemove  the  uncertainty 
that  now  existjs  for  the  fishing  indus- 
try due  to  certain  loopholes  that  have 
been  found  In  the  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act. 

This  bill  will  allow  foreign  process- 
ing vessels  to  operate  in  the  internal 
waters  of  coastal  States  under  certain 
conditions.  The  nation  In  which  the 
vessel  is  registered  must  be  party  to  a 
governing  international  fishery  agree- 
ment with  the!  United  States  or  to  an 
international  fishery  agreement  as 
identified  undet  section  201(b)  of  the 
FCMA.  Further,  a  foreign  vessel  must 
obey  all  applicable  State  and  Federal 
laws.   Most   important,   a  vessel   can 


only  operate  In  a  fishery  where  the 
Governor  has  determined  that  U.S. 
processors  do  r  ot  have  the  capacity,  or 
do  not  intend  o  use  the  capacity  they 
have,  to  process  fish  caught  by  U.S. 
fishermen. 

This  latter  ipoint  must  be  clearly 
stressed.  We  ai  e  not.  through  this  leg- 
islation, intern  Ing  to  create  new  defi- 
nitions of   "cipacity   and  Intent" 
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these  terms  are  used  in  the  FCMA. 
These  terms  are  discussed  in  great 
detail  in  House  Report  95-1334.  They 
are  further  refined  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  July  11,  1978,  pages 
20053  through  20057,  in  remarks  made 
on  the  passage  of  H.R.  13340. 

During  subcommittee  debate  on 
H.R.  5002,  a  bill  reported  by  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee earlier  this  month  which  contains 
language  nearly  identical  to  S.  2535, 
an  agreement  was  reached  that  the 
terms  "capacity  and  intent"  would 
have  the  same  meaning  in  regard  to 
operations  in  the  internal  waters  as 
they  do  to  operations  in  the  fishery 
conservation  zone.  House  Report  97- 
549,  which  accompanies  H.R.  5002, 
makes  clear  that  the  'capacity  and 
intent"  standard  used  here  is  meant  to 
parallel  existing  law  covering  joint 
ventures.  Thus,  the  Congress  intends 
that  the  Governor  of  a  coastal  State 
must  make  his  decisions  on  the  basis 
of  the  guidance  contained  within 
House  Report  95-1334,  legislative  his- 
tory accompanying  that  report,  exist- 
ing law  as  it  applies  to  joint  venture 
operations  in  the  fishery  conservation 
zone,  and  discussions  and  interpreta- 
tions that  have  accompanied  the  im- 
plementation of  existing  law  which 
governs  the  granting  of  permission  to 
joint  ventures. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  very  careful- 
ly crafted  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  needs  of  fishermen,  processors, 
and  State  governments.  It  has  been 
put  together  after  a  lot  of  hard  work 
by  my  colleagues  from  Massachusetts, 
Louisiana,  and  New  Jersey  and  their 
staffs.  We  have  been  assured  of  quick 
action  by  the  other  body  and  I  hope 
that  we  can  pass  this  legislation  and 
allow  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  to  get 
on  with  the  business  of  supplying  good 
quality  food  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

•  Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  statement  in  sup- 
port of  S.  2535  as  amended.  I  also  want 
to  expand  on  some  Important  points 
that  were  not  considered  in  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  report  lan- 
guage on  this  similar  provision  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5002. 

In  our  attempt  to  maintain  consist- 
ency with  the  principles  of  the  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act. 
we  have  included  a  requirement  that 
nations  proposing  to  send  processing 
vessels  into  a  State's  Internal  waters 
be  a  party  to  a  governing  international 
fishery  agreement,  or  other  fishing 
rights  treaty,  with  the  United  States. 
This  will  assure  that  consideration  is 
given  to  the  important  criteria  con- 
cerning the  cooperative  spirit  of  the 
requesting  nation  In  such  areas  as 
trade  and  tariff  issues,  enforcement, 
technology  transfer,  and  other  ele- 
ments directed  9$,  enhancement  of  the 
U.S.  fisheries  industry. 
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Additionally,  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  I  believe  it  important  that  the 
Governors  carefully  consider  the  fac- 
tors that  will  be  used  in  determining 
whether  to  Invite  foreign  processing 
vessels  into  these  waters.  For  Instance, 
when  they  examine  the  processing  in- 
dustry's capacity,  and  Intent  to  utilize 
such  capacity,  determination  will  not 
be  based  solely  on  the  price,  or  other 
contract  provisions,  offered  by  a  for- 
eign processor.  Domestic  processors 
should  not  be  expected  to  match  or 
exceed  such  foreign  offerings— too 
many  operational  and  foreign  market 
differences  exist  for  such  an  expecta- 
tion. Nor  should  a  Governor's  decision 
be  used  to  Intervene  In  labor  disputes 
among  our  fishery  sectors. 

Furthermore,  domestic  fishermen 
are  not  to  be  deprived  the  right  to 
refuse  delivery  to  U.S.  processors,  or 
to  sell  to  foreign  processors  if  a  (Gover- 
nor has  determined  a  lack  of  domestic 
processing  capacity  and  Intent.  This,  I 
feel,  strikes  a  balance  among  all  con- 
cerned parties,  provides  for  a  U.S. 
preferential  treatment  of  our  re- 
sources, and  delegates  the  necessary 
authority  to  the  States  to  regulate 
their  internal  waters  in  these  circum- 
stances.* 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 
follows: 

S.  2535 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 306  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conserva- 
tion and  Management  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1856) 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(C)    EIXCEPTION    REGAROnfG    FOREIGM    FiSR 

Processuig  in  Internal  Waters.— (1)  A  for- 
eign fishing  vessel  may  engage  in  fish  proc- 
essing within  the  internal  waters  of  a  State 
if.  and  only  if— 

"(A)  the  vessel  is  qualified  for  purposes  of 
this  paragraph  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(4KC):  and 

"(B)  the  owner  or  operator  of  the  vessel 
applies  to  the  Oovemor  of  the  State  for, 
and  (subject  to  paragraph  (2))  is  granted, 
permission  for  the  vessel  to  engage  In  such 
processing. 

"(2)  The  Oovemor  of  a  State  may  not 
grant  permission  for  a  foreign  fishing  vessel 
to  engage  In  fish  processing  under  para- 
graph (1KB)  if  he  determines  that  fish  proc- 
essors within  the  SUte  have  adequate  ca- 
pacity, and  will  utilize  such  capacity,  to 
process  all  of  the  United  States  harvested 
fish  from  the  fishery  concerned  that  are 
landed  in  the  State. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection  may  be 
construed  as  relieving  a  foreign  fishing 
vessel  from  the  duty  to  comply  with  all  ap- 
plicable Federal  and  State  laws  whUe  oper- 
ating within  the  Internal  waters  of  a  State 
incident  to  permission  obtained  under  para- 
graph (IHB). 

"(4)  For  purposes  of  this  sulisection— 
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"(A)  The  term  'fish  processing*  includes, 
in  addition  to  processing,  the  performance 
of  any  other  activity  relating  to  fishing,  in- 
cluding, but  not  limited  to,  preparation, 
supply,  storage,  refrigeration,  or  transporta- 
tion. 

"(B)  The  phrase  'internal  waters  of  a 
SUte'  means  aU  waters  within  the  bound- 
aries of  a  State  except  the  territorial  sea. 

"(C)  A  foreign  fishing  vessel  shall  be 
treated  as  qualified  for  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  foreign  nation  under  which 
it  U  flagged  will  be  a  party  to  (1)  a  governing 
international  fishery  agreement  or  (il)  a 
treaty  described  in  secUon  201(b)  of  this  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1821(b))  during  the  time  the 
vessel  wlU  engage  In  the  fish  processing  for 
which  permission  is  sought  under  para- 
graph (1  KB).". 

Sec.  2.  Paragraphs  (lOKD)  and  (UKB)  of 
section  3  of  the  Magnuson  Fishery  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  (16  D.S.C.  1802 
(10)(O)  and  (IIXB))  are  each  amended  by 
strildng  "at  sea". 

Sec.  3.  Section  307(2KA)  of  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Management  Act 
(16  U.S.C.  1857(2KA))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(A)  within  the  boundaries  of  any  State, 
except  that  this  subparagraph  does  not 
apply  to  fish  processing  permitted  unAr 
section  306(cKl):  and". 

"Sec.  4.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  June 
1. 1982. 

AlUMUMENTS  OPrERED  BT  MS.  BREAUX 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Breaux:  Page 
2,  strike  out  line  24  and  insert  the  following: 
"except  those  seaward  of  the  baseline  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured.". 

Page  3.  strike  out  lines  9  througl)  19,  in- 
clusive, and  insert  the  following: 

Sic.  2.  Section  307(2)  of  such  Act  of  1976 
(16  U.S.C.  1857(2))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  fishing—"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  hyphen; 

(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  by  in- 
serting "in  fishing"  immediately  after  "(A)", 
and  by  striking  out  "or"; 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  by  in- 
serting "in  fishing"  immediately  after  "(B)". 
and  by  striking  out  "and"  after  the  semi- 
colon and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  except  as  permitted  under  section 
306(c),  in  fish  processing  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (4>(A)  and  defined  in  paragraph 
(4>(B)  of  such  section);  and  ". 

Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  June 
1.  1982. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  Senate  bill  Just  consid- 
ered and  passecL 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
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There  wu  no  objection. 
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IN 
OP 
TO 

Mr. 


PERMISSION       TO       MAKE 

ORDER      CONSIDERATION 

TECHNICAL     AMENDMENT 

BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

Bfr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
make  in  order  consideration  of  my 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  on 
liday  24.  1982.  at  page  11550  in  lieu  of 
the  amendment  printed  in  the  Rccord 
of  May  21,  1982.  at  page  11199. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman  what  the  details  of  his 
request  are. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  is  a 
technical  amendment  in  order  to  make 
the  amendment— I  think  It  is  No.  3 
that  I  have— in  order  to  raise  revenues 
and  redistribute  the  revenues  in  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute.  We  have  to 
change  It  technically  because  the 
Latta  substitute  changed  numbers  in  a 
technical  way  on  reconciliation,  and 
we  are  Just  trying  to  make  this  amend- 
ment conform  to  the  technical 
changes  in  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  makes  no 
changes  in  the  numbers  themselves  or 
in  the  substance  of  the  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  None 
whatsoever.  This  is  strictly  an  amend- 
ment to  conform  my  amendment  to 
the  technical  changes  made  in  the 
Latta  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  345)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984,  and  1985;^ 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
fnHu  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jonxs). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  THI  COMMITRK  OP  TBK  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole  HoJLise  on  the  State  of  the 
Utiion  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution,  House  Con- 
current Resolution  345,  with  Mr.  Bol- 
LiHO  in  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  tne  Whole  rose  on  Monday. 
May  24.  19ft2.  pending  was  the  amend- 
ment in  tlie  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  tl^e  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RJoussKLOT).  The  Committee 
had  agree^  to  limit  debate  on  this 
amendment  to  m  hours. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanii>ou8  consent  that  I  be  al- 
lowed to  s|}eak  for  an  additional  10 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  CalU  >mia  (Mr.  Rocsselot)  is 
recognized  or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  ROIJSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  it.  We  have  had  a  tremendous 
amount  of  discussion  on  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budgel.  It  Is  now  time  to  discuss, 
and  act,  of  the  need  for  a  balanced 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  C^auman,  this  budget  contains 
all  the  elements  that  so  many  of  my 
colleagues  tin  tills  body  have  talked 
about  for  ^he  last  7  and  8  months. 
There  is  |to  add-on  deficit  In  this 
budget.  Tikis  budget  will  sent  the 
strongest  signal  both  to  Main  Street 
and  Wall  ^reet  and  will  be  a  tremen- 
dous incentive  to  bring  down  Interest 
rates.  I  h|ive  heard  that  need  ex- 
pressed timfe  and  time  again,  especially 
from  this  slpe  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Chaiftnan,  I  would  like  to  review 
with  the  Members  of  this  body  the 
facts  supporting  the  Rousselot  bal- 
anced budig^t  substitute  amendment  to 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  y^  1983: 

The  balanced  Budget  substitute  ac- 
complishes the  following: 

Balances  ,  outlays  with  anticipated 
revenues  ai  $701.75  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983  by  restraining  increases  in 
spending. 

In  compaHson.  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee recomihends  a  deficit  of  nearly 
$100  billioi4 

Recognizis  the  imexpended  and  un- 
obligated Federal  fund  balances  that 
have  been  Cumulating  while  the  bu- 
reaucraclesi  try  to  figure  out  how  to 
spend  the  jnoney  which  has  been  au- 
thorized. By  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983.  over  I  a  billion  in  imobligated 
fuinds  will  jhave  accimiulated  for  the 
various  buneaucracies  to  spend.  In  ad- 
dition, a  like  amount  will  have  accu- 
mulated in  pension  reserves.  Total  un- 
obligated balances  are  substantial. 
The    Fedefal    bureaucracy    will    not 
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starve  imder  tl^e  balanced  budget  sub- 
stitute. 

Takes  into  amount  waste  and  fraud 
in  the  Government  which  is  encour- 
aged by  excevive  Federal  spending. 
According  to  the  Justice  i:)epartment, 
fraud  may  lie  oosting  the  Government 
as  much  as  $2S  billion  per  year.  Fiscal 
t>elt  tightening  I  wiU  encourage  the  Fed- 
eral agencies  t6  be  more  careful  with 
the  people's  money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  balanced  budget 
substitute  offared  in  previous  years 
has  experienced  growing  support 
among  the  Me  nbers  of  the  House.  In 
1975,  when  I  f  rst  introduced  it,  it  re- 
ceived 95  "ay^'  votes.  In  1978  it  re- 
ceived 170  "ajue"  votes.  And  In  May 
1980  this  balahced  budget  resolution 
received  191  'iayes"  to  218  "noes"— 
only  a  27-vote  margin.  The  reason? 

The  reason  I^  simple.  The  balanced 
budget  substitute  Is  based  on  an  eco- 
nomic model  which  soundly  stresses 
the  interrelatipnships  between  large 
deficits  and  low  productivity,  high  tax 
rates  and  low  productivity,  and  high 
interest  rates-i-caused  by  excessive 
money  growttij  and  Federal  borrow- 
ing—and Incre^lng  tax  rates.  Togeth- 
er these  factors  influence  our  tax  reve- 
nues and  rate  orf  economic  growth.  Un- 
fortunately, the  interrelationships  of 
these  factors  isj  not  well  imderstood  by 
some  of  the  Metnbers  of  this  body. 

Large  deficit^  and  higher  tax  rates 
will  impede  ouj  Nation's  economic  de- 
velopment. T^e  Members  of  this 
House  have  a  chance  to  vote  on  our 
balanced  budget  substitute  which  does 
incorporate  tne  interrelationship  of 
these  factors. 

A  "yea"  vote  will  be  for  less  govern- 
ment, lower  taxes,  no  deficits,  less  in- 
flation, lower  ihterest  rates  and  more 
productivity  azid  greater  employment 
opportunities.  A  "nay"  vote  will  be  for 
more  govemipent,  bigger  deficits, 
higher  Interest  rates, 
and  more  unemploy- 


more  Inflation, 
less  productivi' 
ment. 


This  will  slo' 
ing  exactly  thi 
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down  Federal  spend- 
way  many  of  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
talked  about  'for  the  last  several 
months.  Spending  wiU  be  at  a  level  of 
$701.75  biUion,  Revenues  at  $701.75  bU- 
lion,  for  a  balanced  budget.  This  will 
be  a  tremendous  incentive  to  all  of  the 
various  sectors  pf  the  economy  that  In 
Congress  we  hkve  finally  lived  up  to 
our  responslbilty  to  live  within  our 
means.  J 

We  have  talked  about  it.  We  have 
discussed  it.  We  have  rehashed  it. 
Now,  you  can  vote  for  it  right  now 
with  one  positive,  constructive  vote. 

Many  of  out  colleagues  have  said 
they  are  concerned  about  small  busi- 
ness and  agriculture  and  all  of  the 
other  phases  o:  our  economy  that  are 
now  in  recesslo  n.  This  is  the  responsi- 
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ble  budget  resolution  to  vote  for  to 
give  encouragement  and  stimulus  to 
small  business. 

How  do  we  do  that?  The  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
(NFIB),  an  organization  with  in-excess 
of  650,000  members,  lias  sent  each  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  a  letter 
which  said,  "We  endorse  this  budget 
resolution  as  the  best  way  to  provide 
stimulus  and  h^  to  small  business." 

Why?  Because  it  takes  away  the  tre- 
mendous add-on  deficit  that  all,  I 
repeat,  all,  the  other  resolutions  con- 
tain. There  wUl  be  no  new  deficit 
spending  required  under  this  resolu- 
tion. That  means  that  there  will  be 
less  competition  by  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  In  the  marketplace 
to  be  borrowing  so  much  money.  Econ- 
omist after  economist  has  said,  "If 
Congress  would  only  live  up  to  its  re- 
sponsibility and  not  add  so  much  to 
the  deficit,  we  know  there  would  be  a 
tremendous  reaction  in  the  market- 
place. We  would  not  need  all  of  that 
new  interest  to  be  charged  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  would  be  brought 
down  to  a  resJ  level  of  reductions." 

Remember  that  the  tiiird  or  fourth 
largest  item  In  any  of  these  budgets  is 
the  interest  charged  on  the  current 
$1,100  billion  debt.  All  other  resolu- 
tions talk  about  and  address  them- 
selves to  adding  to  that  tremendous 
burden  that  the  American  people  and 
the  marketplace  already  carries. 

Now,  we  believe  that  it  is  important 
to  have  this  Congress  go  on  record  and 
say  that  now  is  the  time  to  bring  down 
spending  to  such  a  level  that  the 
Treasury  does  not  have  to  go  out  and 
borrow  so  much. 

In  our  resolution,  we  also  contem- 
plate, after  October  1,  1982,  freezing 
all  increases  in  Federal  payments  to 
individuals.  That  would  be,  I  will  say 
to  my  colleagues,  after  the  7.4-percent 
increase  that  is  contemplated  for 
social  security.  So  ttiat  would  not  be 
touched,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  knew  the 
Members  would  be  glad  to  hear  that. 

But  all  other  payments  would  be 
frozen  at  the  level  of  October  1.  The 
overwhelming  majority  of  our  former 
Secretaries  of  the  Treasury  of  this 
Nation  has  said— and  you  read  it  on 
Monday,  May  24.  in  the  Washington 
Post— Congress  should  accept  its  re- 
sponsibility to  freeze  the  payments  to 
individuals  beginning  in  October  1982 
and  show  the  American  people  that 
this  Government  can  live  within  its 
means.  It  Is  imperative  that  the  Feder- 
al deficit  be  significantly  reduced.  We 
ask  that  of  everybody  else,  but  we 
always  make  ourselves  an  exception. 
These  are  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Treasury,  men  with  Judgment  from 
having  to  manage  that  tremendous 
deficit  for  long  periods  of  time.  This 
resolution— and.  remember,  it  Is  set 
ting  targets  for  spending  for  1983,, 
1984,  and  1985— can  do  that  now. 


We  do  not  have  to  wait.  So  many  of 
my  colleagues  have  projected  time  and 
time  again  and  said,  "Oh,  we'll  get  to  a 
balanced  budget  sometime  In  the 
future."  Many,  many  times  in  the 
Chamber,  ever  since  we  have  had  a 
budget  process,  starting  in  1974,  com- 
mittee chairman  after  committee 
chairman  has  come  up  here  and  said, 
"Oh,  we  should  have  a  balanced 
budget,  but  we  can't  do  it  this  year 
and  we  can't  do  it  next  year.  We'll  get 
to  it  a  little  later." 

The  American  people  are  asking, 
why  not  now?  Why  cannot  Congress 
live  within  Its  means?  Everybody  else 
does. 

Approving  an  add-on  debt  of  $100 
billion  to  the  already  enormous  Feder- 
al deficit  will  escalate  inflation  and  In- 
terest rates  and  will  decrease  the  earn- 
ing power  of  America's  working  tax- 
payers. It  will  crowd  out  investment 
and  production  and  cripple  the  ability 
of  individuals  and  the  private  sector  to 
save,  invest,  expand,  and  develop  new 
resources  and  technologies.  This  is 
what  stimulates  our  economy  and  cre- 
ates the  permanent,  meaningful  Jobs 
that  our  Nation  in  seeldng.  We  can 
balance  the  budget  in  fiscal  year  1983 
by  reining  in  wasteful  spending  and  by 
expanding  the  tax  base  by  maintain- 
ing the  present  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram that  sparks  economic  growth. 

In  1978,  Senator  WnxiiOc  Proxicire 
Joined  me  in  criticizing  the  excessive 
deficits  that  are  added  to  the  Federal 
budget  year  after  year.  In  the  addi- 
tional views  to  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  Report  of  1978  he  said: 

I  believe  that  botti  the  President's  pro- 
posed $500  billion  budget  and  this  Commit- 
tee's estimate  of  expenditures  of  $500  to 
$505  billion  are  too  high.  These  expendi- 
tures represent  an  enormous  burden  on 
American  taxpayers.  They  should  be  cut  by 
a  minimum  of  $25  biUion  and  better,  yet  by 
$35  biUion  in  order  to  provide  a  freeze  on 
Federal  outlays  of  about  $165  billion  as  the 
distinguished  financial  expert  Henry  Kauf- 
man proposed  before  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Further,  as  one  who  luis  routinely  exam- 
ined the  budgets  of  numerous  Government 
agencies  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee,  I  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction  that  there  is  not  a  single 
general  Oovemment  function  where  a  5  to  7 
percent  cut  of  the  funds  could  not  result  in 
a  more  efficient  or  leas  wasteful  program 
combined  with  better  services  to  the  Ameri- 
can public.  One  can  name  the  function  .  .  . 
and  know  from  experience  that  the  budget 
could  be  cut  without  harming  the  function. 

The  ever-increasing  deficits  like 
those  recommended  by  the  majority 
constitute  a  trend  so  ominous  that 
even  n;ituiy  of  the  liberal  economists 
are  c>iiiming  that  we  are  "deficit-ad- 
They  admit  that  deficits  are 
ncv'longer  stabilizing  to  the  economy 
that,  rather  than  simply  acting  as 
"occasional"  stimulus,  deficits  have 
Occurred  in  greater  magnitude  and 
regularity  every  year.  The  weakness  of 
our  past  economic  policies  Is  that  it  re- 


moves the  discipline  of  the  balanced 
budget.  Further,  politically  popular, 
but  economical  unproductive  expendi- 
tures, can  be  easily  clothed  in  the 
virtue  of  deficit-creating  stimulus 
packages. 

It  is  time  to  place  restraints  on  in- 
creases in  spending.  While  many  of 
the  chairmen  of  various  House  com- 
mittees have  lamented  about  the  defi- 
cit that  is  facing  us,  they  are  at  the 
same  time  recommending  increases  Of 
more  than  $50  billion  in  spending.  Ap- 
parently, the  philosophical  difference 
Is  that  they  ytKat  more  and  more 
spending  and  more  and  more  taxes.  I 
believe  we  should  have  less  spending, 
less  taxes  and  more  prosperity. 

There  has  been  some  good  economic 
indications  in  the  news  recently.  Infla- 
tion has  all  but  disappeared  as  a  major 
issue.  Housing  starts  were  up  in  Febru- 
ary by  6  percent  from  January  and 
nearly  12  percent  from  the  October 
low.  Building  permits  for  privately 
owned  housing  units  were  up  16  per- 
cent In  February  from  October,  indi- 
cating more  future  increases  in  hous- 
ing starts.  The  Industrial  Production 
Index  increased  1.6  percent  in  Febru- 
ary, the  first  rise  since  last  July.  A 
near-record  57  percent  of  the  working- 
age  population  Is  employed.  The 
record  is  59  percent.  Income  from 
wages  and  salaries  rose  $7.7  billion  in 
the  period  from  January  to  February. 
The  deficit  for  the  first  5  months  of 
this  fiscal  year  is  $2  billion  less  than 
the  deficit  for  the  same  period  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  And.  finally,  interest  rates, 
though  still  unacceptably  high,  have 
taken  a  drop  In  the  past  year.  The 
prime  rate,  which  was  over  20  percent 
last  summer,  has  dropped  to  16.5  per- 
cent. 

There  are  signs  of  economic  recov- 
ery. The  U.S.  economy  is  entering  the 
early  stages  of  a  recovery.  The  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  declined  for  the 
first  time  in  17  years.  Air  travel,  which 
traditionally  signals  a  change  in  con- 
sumer sentiment,  is  picking  up  and  the 
sales  of  U.S.  made  autos— managed  to 
increase  6.1  percent  for  the  middle  10 
days  of  April  compared  with  the  same 
period  last  year.  The  semiconductor 
Industry,  one  of  the  last  sectors  of  the 
economy  to  cave  in,  is  showing  signs  of 
being  about  the  first  to  rebound. 

The  time  Is  now  for  this  Congress  to 
take  action  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  and  to  place  our  Nation  on  an 
economically  soimd  basis. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  recognize  the 
hard  work  of  the  members  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  many  diffi- 
culties that  they  have  faced.  But  the 
appalling  fact  is  that,  even  after  all 
their  hard  work,  all  the  difficult 
choices,  they  have  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  a  resolution  which 
projects  deficits  exceeding  $100  billion. 
That  means.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  if  we 
are  to  pass  this  resolution,  a  majority 
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of  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives must  go  on  record  as  stat- 
ing that  the  deficits  which  are  appro- 
priated for  this  year,  or  the  next,  or 
the  one  after  that,  are  OK. 

That  is  baloney.  Perhaps  a  majority 
of  you  here  can  cast  such  a  vote  by 
supporting  the  committee  budget.  I 
certainly  am  convinced  that  a  majori- 
ty of  the  American  people  would  not 
cast  any  such  vote.  I  certainly  will  not. 

I  support  the  President's  program 
for  economic  recovery.  Because  the 
President  has  shown  the  determina- 
tion to  control  rampant  Federal  spend- 
ing I  have  continued  to  not  only  sup- 
port, but  to  advocate  many  of  his  re- 
straints proposed  for  Government 
spending. 

But  coupled  with  that  we  have  huge 
deficits — deficits  which  are  now  appar- 
ent to  us  all,  but  which  also  have  put  a 
hamstring  on  the  control  of  Federal 
spending. 

If  we  are  to  have  any  hope  of  getting 
on  a  sound  economic  basis,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  interest  rates,  if  we  are  to  en- 
courage job-creating  economic  growth, 
if  we  are  to  continue  to  hold  down  in- 
flation, then  I  believe  the  present 
budget  resolution  must  be  substantial- 
ly reshaped.  The  figures  submitted  by 
the  budget  resolution  simply  are  too 
high  on  the  spending  side  and,  as  a 
result,  too  high  on  the  deficit  side.  In 
addition,  they  fund  this  spending  with 
increased  revenues.  E^ren  the  revenues 
are  too  high.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
this  means  higher  and  higher  taxes 
for  our  constituents. 

The  projected  deficits  are  too  alarm- 
ing to  be  permitted  to  stand. 

I  do  not  contend  that  these  deficits 
can  be  cut  without  discomfort,  but  the 
longer  we  put  off  getting  on  a  sound 
economic  basis  the  more  difficult  it 
will  be  for  everybody— the  .  rich  and 
the  poor  alike. 

The  Defense  Department  must  be 
aware,  for  example,  that  while  a 
strong  national  defense  is  essential,  it 
cannot  be  maintained  in  the  long  nm 
without  a  sound  economy  and  a  sound- 
ly based  financial  structure.  Entitle- 
ment programs  cannot  be  exempt 
from  reductions,  except  where  we  are 
awaiting  the  report  of  the  committee 
which  is  now  studying  the  entire  scope 
of  the  social  security  program,  with 
the  mission  of  preserving  its  solvency. 

We  must  have  a  credible  program  of 
deficit  reduction— otherwise,  the  criti- 
cal element  of  business  and  consiuner 
confidence  will  be  lacking,  and  a 
soundly  based  and  sustainable  eco- 
nomic recovery  will  not  be  forthcom- 
ing. 

I  have  discussed  this  subject  with 
many  prominent  and  noted  economists 
and  they  overwhelmingly  agref  that 
while  the  seeds  of  recovery  are  in  the 
ground— it  does  not  insure  a  bumper 
crop.  What  is  needed  to  tend  to  these 
seeds,    the   necessary   nutrients    and 


water  and  sunshine,  is  a  drop,  a  sub- 
stantial dqop,  in  interest  rates. 

These  etonomists  all  agree  that  an 
elimination  of  the  Federal  deficit 
would  be  )ust  what  the  farmer  ordered 
for  these  4eeds. 

What  rtmains  to  be  seen  are  the 
strength,  the  scope,  and  the  duration 
of  any  surfi  recovery.  And  the  determi- 
nation of  ^hat  will  depend  to  a  signifi- 
cant exteat  on  what  is  done  by  the 
Congress  1 1  acting  on  the  budget. 

The  im  nediate  and  actual  conse- 
quences of  our  budgetary  decisions  are 
considerable.  But  the  psychological  ef- 
fects are  even  greater. 

In  summary,  I  cannot  support  the 
budget  submitted  by  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  two  basic  reasons:  one, 
spending  is  too  high  and  two,  the  defi- 
cits are  too  great. 

What  I  ican  support  is  the  alterna- 
tive budget  resolution  substitute  I,  and 
several  of  toy  colleagues  in  the  House, 
including  two  members  of  the  Budget 
Committe*.  have  introduced— the  bal- 
anced budget  substitute. 

For  the  past  11  years  I  have  offered 
my  balanced  budget  substitute  resolu- 
tion. The  need  for  this,  resolution  is 
even  more  pressing  this  year.  It  is  im- 
perative that  the  Congress  send  a 
signal— ant  a  strong  one— to  Wall 
Street  andl  the  business  community. 

The  deficits  incurred  by  the  ramp- 
ant Federal  spending  of  previous  years 
is  effectin|  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try. A  lot]  of  people  lend  money  or 
have  mon^  loaned  to  them  by  others. 
They  kno^  about  deficits  and  they 
know  we  !have  got  to  somehow  do 
something  about  it.  If  not,  we  will 
have  another  period  of  superinflation. 
The  Federal  Reserve  is  going  to  be 
forced  to  loosen  money  enormously  to 
prevent  a:  disaster  imless  we  have 
fiscal  restraint  here  in  the  Congress. 

Any  apptoach  that  does  not  substan- 
tially redufce  deficits  will  not  be  credi- 
ble to  those  that  lend  money.  Interest 
rates  will  >ot  come  down  if  large  defi- 
cits are  paised  by  the  Congress.  People 
have  become  educated  about  our  defi- 
cit. Our  c<^league  on  the  Senate  side. 
Senator  Ptre  Domenici,  has  stated  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  that  "the 
budget  process,  for  all  its  shortcom- 
ings, has  finally  convinced  people  that 
they  ought  to  look  at  the  budget  for  a 
few  years  Into  the  future,  make  some 
projection^  and  say,  'something  is 
wrong*,  or  jgee.  things  are  great.' " 

Can  you  Imagine.  Mr  Chairman,  how 
the  business  community  would  re- 
spond if  wte  told  them  that  we  had  a 
balanced  budget  in  1983?  I  can  tell 
you— they  would  say  that  interest 
rates  would  go  down.  That  this  is  the 
signal  that  Wall  Street  has  been  wait- 
ing for. 

Now,  MR,  Chairman,  can  you  imag- 
ine what  these  same  lenders  will  say  if 
we  produced  a  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
with  the  deficits  skyrocketing  or  even 
camouflaged   with   a   social   security 
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budget  shifted  to  the  side?  Surely,  In- 
terest rates  would  not  be  lowered.  It  is 
now  time  to  iiolve  these  deficit  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  unrealistic  to  expect  interest 
rates  to  come'  down  when  a  $100  bil- 
lion 1983  Federal  deficit  coupled  with 
Federal  off-biidget  borrowing  will  con- 
sume 80  percent  of  the  personal  sav- 


ings of  Amerii 
As  the  Fed 
more  and  mo 
tiny  residue 


•al  Govenment  borrows 
money,  it  leaves  only  a 

\f  savings  which  can  be 

used  for  personal  and  business  loans. 
That  scarcitjj  of  available  savings 
keeps  interest  irates  high.  And  if  we  do 
not  bring  interest  rates  down  dramati- 
cally, and  I  an^  talking  not  2  to  4  but  6 
to  8  percentage  points,  we  will  face 
higher  imemployment,  ever  greater 
numbers  of  [bankruptcies,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  ^tum  to  double  digit  in- 
flation as  pressures  mount  to  increase 
the  money  supply  to  finance  Federal 
borrowing.       I 

Courage  is  \|hat  is  needed.  The  bal- 
anced budget  jBubstitute  creates  hard- 
ship for  somej  Americans— but  it  is  a 
fair  and  equit|ible  discomfort.  It  calls 
for  spending  restraints  in  all  Federal 
programs.  No  ^ne  is  exempt. 

The  American  people  want  to  go 
back  to  work.  I  Our  resolution  will  ac- 
complish this.  Otherwise,  we  will  have 
a  weak  economy,  high  unemployment 
and  further  ddficit  spending. 

Let  us  bearjin  mind  that  while  re- 
ducing the  interest  rates— we  will  be 
putting  Ameritans  back  to  work. 

While  balancing  the  budget  is  not 
easy— and  by  no  means  politically  pop- 
ular in  all  circles- it  Is  necessary.  It  is 
a  budget  that  Can  initiate  action  and  a 
budget  that  will  show  Americans  that 
we  mean  actio^  and  can  do  it  in  a  lim- 
ited timeframe. 

Judging  by  our  current  fiscal  policy, 
the  Congress  has  no  intention  of  bal- 
ancing the  budget  through  an  expand- 
ing economy. :  Today's  high  interest 
rates  are  wiping  out  all  the  economic 
gains  that  we  could  be  making  in  re- 
sponse to  the  tax  cuts  thtt  were  en- 
acted last  year  (1981). 

Day  by  dayj  inflation  has  been  in- 
creasing the  tax  burden  levied  on 
labor  and  capital.  In  so  doing,  it  is  vir- 
tually guarantseing  a  recession.  Infla- 
tion is  a  mon(!tary  phenomenon,  and 
imtil  we  start  ^trading  tobacco  leaves" 
In  the  economy,  as  our  forefathers  did. 
inflation  will  Continue  to  be  a  mone- 
tary phenomenon— caused  by  too 
much  money  chasing  too  few  goods.  If 
we  are  trying  to  slow  down  inflation, 
we  should  slow  down  the  Federal  Re- 
serves' printing  presses— not  the  pro- 
ductive economy— suid  the  only  way 
feasible  to  do  this  is  to  eliminate  defi- 
cit spending.    I 

Despite  all  the  myths,  we  must  face 
the  cold  facts  ^  to  what  budget  defi- 
cits are.  and  $re  not.  Budget  deficits 
represent  an  obligation  that  the  Gov- 
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emment  has  to  those  citizens  from 
whom  it  has  borrowed.  It  is  an  obliga- 
tion to  levy  taxes  on  the  general  citi- 
zenry upon  the  maturity  of  the  debt. 
In  some  instances  the  budget  deficit  is 
financed  via  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank's  printing  presses  and  this  can 
be  inflationary.  Historically,  the  Fed's 
role  in  financing  the  debt  has  been 
partly  to  blame  for  our  current  high 
interest  rates.  The  real  problems  with 
running  budget  deficits  is  that  in  most 
cases  they  are  simply  an  expedient 
way  of  redistributing  earnings  from 
one  segment  of  our  society  to  another 
segment  by  forcing  future  generations 
to  pay  for  the  tab. 

Unfortunately,  today's  generation  of 
taxpayers  is  already  paying  part  of  the 
tab.  With  deficits  growing,  the  Federal 
Government's  obligation  to  increase 
tax  rates  has  also  been  growing.  As  a 
consequence,  our  Nation's  financial 
managers  have  been  systematically 
turning  down  high  risk  projects  with 
paybacks  too  far  off  in  the  future.  The 
bottom  line  has  been  that  investment 
has  been  dropping  off  over  a  period  of 
years  and  along  with  it  productivity. 
The  only  reason  investment  has  not 
fallen  completely  out  of  bed  is  because 
of  the  tax  cuts  we  enacted  last  session. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  of  the  need  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget.  Large  deficits  associated 
with  increased  Federal  spending  either 
contribute  to  inflation  or  serve  only  to 
stifle  investment  because  of  the  expec- 
tation of  higher  taxes  in  future  years. 
Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  the 
drafters  of  our  Constitution  ever  in- 
tended to  provide  the  Congress  with  a 
free  ride  to  spend  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent by  virtue  of  inflation  and  higher 
taxes.  They  adopted  provisions  to 
limit  the  Federal  Government— but 
adoption  of  the  16th  amendment  has 
lead  to  the  emergence  of  powerful  spe- 
cial interest  groups  in  society  who  are 
competing  for  larger  and  larger  shares 
of  a  growing  Federal  spending  pie. 

The  Congress  is  in  need  of  a  new  set 
of  fiscal  rules  which  automatically 
limits  the  growth  and  the  size  of  the 
Federal  pie  by  constraining  the  power 
to  raise  taxes  either  through  inflation 
or  by  direct  vote.  Ironically,  the  more 
the  Federal  Government  has  spent, 
the  less  productive  our  economy  has 
become. 


Congress  must  renavigate  its  fiscal 
course  and  reduce  the  size  and  scope 
of  Federal  Government.  We  must  put 
an  end  to  the  unconscionable  Federal 
intrusions  into  the  workings  of  our  na- 
tional economy.  Congress  has  the 
power  to  restrain  Federal  Government 
spending  and  balance  the  budget. 

Now,  $701.75  billion  is  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money,  and  let  us  talk 
about  how  it  affects  the  poor.  Accord- 
ing to  our  Budget  Committee's  statis- 
tics, the  average  poor  family  has  spent 
for  it  on  its  behalf  for  a  family  of  four 
roughly  $17,000  a  year  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

Now,  we  admit  that  many  of  those 
dollars  do  not  actually  reach  those 
poor  families;  they  are  chewed  up  by 
the  bureaucracies  in  all  kinds  of  over- 
head expenditures.  Under  this  budget 
resolution  that  average  would  still  be 
maintained.  In  addition,  with  the  ef- 
forts that  are  not  underway  to  elimi- 
nate the  bureaucracy  and  make  sure 
that  more  of  those  dollars  genuinely 
go  to  the  poor,  that  is  still  a  very  tidy 
sum.  It  is  a  sum  to  be  allocated  to  each 
poor  family  in  this  country. 

So  if  the  attempt  is  made  to  say 
there  is  nothing  in  here  for  the  poor 
people,  that  just  is  not  true.  The  levels 
of  expenditure  in  all  of  these  fimction- 
al  categories  that  you  have  seen  clear- 
ly are  at  the  same  level  or  almost  the 
same  level  as  1981-82.  and  we  cannot 
make  the  judgment  that  it  will  be  ade- 
quate for  all  the  poor  and  all  the 
needy.  But  it  is  there.  What  we  are 
saying  is  that  if  there  is  a  sacrifice  to 
be  made  in  future  increases  in  spend- 
ing, it  should  be  even-handed  and  fair 
and  across  the  board.  That  is  what  we 
recommend  in  this  balanced-budget 
resolution. 

Now,\  the  spending  levels,  as  the 
Membert  well  know,  are  still  estab- 
lished after  we  pass  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  Way  that  that  is  allocated  is 
still  done  by  each  committee,  the  au- 
thorizing committees  and,  in  the  case 
of  revenues,  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

I  would,  for  the  record,  just  like  to 
explain  the  methodology  used  to  de- 
termine projected  receipts  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  March  1982  Monthly 
Treasury  Statement  provides  us  with 
6-month  totals  for  Federal  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  These  figures  are 
then  extrapolated  for  the  full  year 
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Determining  fiscal  year  1983  receipts 
is,  admittedly,  more  hazardous  using 
this  method  of  computation.  Slight 
variations  in  econoinic  assimiptions 
can  wreak  havoc  upon  any  projec- 
tions—and they  have.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  an  approximate  figure 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  able 
to  gage  spending.  Therefore,  just  carry 
the  formula  one  step  further. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  total  of  $647,890 
million  represents  an  8. 11 -percent  in- 
crease over  1981  receipts.  This  sum 
plus  a  similar  8.11-percent  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1983  yields  $700,434;  less  2.5 
percent  for  the  thlrd^year  tax  cut  nets 
$682.923— the  pFd]ected  fiscal  year 
1983  total.  To/ answer  the  obvious 
questions: 

First,  applying  an  8.11  percent  in- 
crease is  not  unreasonable  since  the 
average  annual  increase  over  the  past 
3  years  has  been  11.65  percent;  signifi- 
cantly, despite  the  recession.  6-month 
revenues  this  year  are  11.11  percent 
higher  than  for  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  So  the  lower  percentage  in- 
crease of  8.11  percent  is  not  overly  op- 
timistic. 

Second,  the  July  1983  third-year  in- 
crement of  the  tax  cut  package  en- 
acted last  year  will  reduce  revenues  by 
10  percent  for  the  year;  since  there  re- 
mains only  the  final  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  however,  the  effect  on  re- 
ceipts would  be  an  approximate  2.5- 
percent  reduction. 

Third,  the  resulting  net  increase 
from  fiscal  year  1982  to  1983  of  5.4 
percent  is  not  incomparable  to  the  4.7 
percent  average  increase  for  1964  and 
1965  following  enactment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy tax  cuts. 
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I  would  now.  Mx.  Chairman,  like  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker),  to 
comment  on  another  aspect  of  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  thinly  it  Is  important  to  recognize— 
and  the  gentleman  makes  the  state- 
ment—that we  have  said  over  and  over 
again  that  we  are  going  to  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  sometime.  Congress  said 
In  1978  that  we  were  going  to  get  it  in 
1981.  and  in  fact  we  wrote  it  into  the 
law  of  the  land  and  said  that  in  1981 
we  were  going  to  begin  having  bal- 
anced budgets.  In  1980  we  reaffirmed 
that. 

The  whole  thing  that  this  process 
should  be  about  on  the  floor  is  to 
bring  us  into  compliance  with  the  law. 
What  we  have  Is  not  a  lawmaking 
process:  we  have  Just  a  process  in  and 
of  itself.  We  are  supposed  to  be  com- 
plying with  the  law.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  is  the  only  one  being  of- 
fered that  brings  us.  into  compliance 
with  the  law,  the  law  that  we  conscien- 
tiously passed  back  in  1978. 

The  problem  is,  as  the  gentleman 
said,  that  we  keep  exempting  our- 
selves. We  keep  saying  that  we  are  ex- 
ceptions. No  State  legislator  in  the 
country  that  has  a  similar  kind  of  law 
exempts  itself  from  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
think  they  would  be  run  out  of  office 
If  they  were  in  the  position  of  saying, 
"We  are  an  exception  to  the  laws  we 
pass."  Only  here  do  we  have  that  kind 
of  arrogance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rons- 
SELOT)  for  his  budget  resolution  be- 
cause it  establishes  figures  which  put 
us  in  compliance  with  the  law  of  the 
land.  I  thank  my  colleague  for  offering 
his  amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  my  colleague's  remartcs, 
and  I  now  yield  to  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  who 
has  sat  through  many  of  these  hear- 
ings in  the  Budget  Committee  and 
who  will  comment  on  the  relationship 
to  the  gross  national  product.  I  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  of 
a  total  budget  of  $700-plus  billion, 
almost  $500  billion  of  that  budget  is 
represented  by  payments  to  individ- 
uals, either  for  services  rendered,  past 
services  rendered,  or  on  the  basis  of 
some  kind  of  need. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  for  us  to  pos- 
sibly consider  any  other  way  to  control 
Federal  spending  if  we  are  not  willing 
to  tackle  that  $500  bUlion  or  five-sev- 
enths share.  Of  the  remaining  two-sev- 
enths, roughly  one-seventh  is  repre- 
sented by  interest  on  the  national 
debt,  something  we  can  do  little  about. 
That  $500  billion  is  scheduled  to  in- 
crease on  the  existing  budgets  at  rates 
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from  4  to  8  percent  in  the  coming 
year.  If  it  does,  it  will  be  another  year 
of  spending  outrunning  the  growth  In 
the  gross  national  product. 

By  eliminating  these  automatic  In- 
creases we  can  disembed  the  inflation- 
ary bias  0f  this  economy.  We  can 
enlist  millions  of  Americans  in  the 
army  to  f i^t  inflation  and  we  are  win- 
ning this  wir. 

In  essenbe,  under  all  the  other 
budget  proposals  Government  takes 
over  more  pind  more  of  the  economy. 
This  budget  precludes  that.  Under  this 
budget  Odvemment's  share  of  the 
gross  national  product  will  decline  to 
22  percent  of  the  GNP.  This  will  be 
the  first  time  in  5  years  when  we  spent 
less  than  the  economy  grew.  It  is  the 
only  hope  We  have  got  to  avoid  what 
Mr.  Orwell  promised  us  would  occur  in 
1984,  that  Is,  the  State  controlling  not 
only  the  economy  but  its  people,  and 
we  need  tci  remember  that  we  are  on 
the  threshold  of  1984.  that  wonderful 
year  of  doiaslespeak,  mind  control,  and 
economic  oontrol  by  government.  And 
we  are  talking  about  1983's  budget 
that  isnow|here. 

Either  wfe  prepare  oiu-selves  to  do 
something  about  it,  even  though  it  re- 
quires political  courage  that  we  have 
rarely  beed  willing  to  muster  in  the 
past,  or  olir  opportunity  is  forever 
gone.  There  is  no  healthy  economy  on 
this  plane^  where  government  spend5 
as  much  ^  our  Government,  State, 
Federal,  and  local,  is  spending.  Under 
all  the  other  budget  proposals  this 
share  will  ihcrease. 

Let  us  t^lk  about  Jobs.  The  private 
sector  Is  ejcpected  to  provide  83  per- 
cent of  th^  Jobs  in  this  country  with 
only  55  percent  of  the  economy.  Under 
the  other  proposed  budgets,  it  simply 
cannot  do  the  Job.  Remember,  there 
are  84  mlttion  people  out  there  em- 
ployed in  the  private  sector,  and  when 
you  add  up  Government  employment 
in  toto,  including  the  military  and  in- 
cluding St$te  and  local  governments, 
it  is  only  18  million  people.  Yet  the 
governmental  sector  of  this  economy 
In  all  other  budgets  Is  going  to  have  '45 
percent  of  the  economy. 

Everybody  is  for  fuU  employment.  I 
Just  saw  a  full-employment  economy. 
It  is  in  the  People's  Republic  of  China. 
But  I  centainly  would  not  want  to  ex- 
change Anierica  for  the  economic  con- 
ditions that  prevail  over  there. 

The  real  {question  is  not  whether  we 
have  full  Employment;  the  real  ques- 
tion Is  whather  the  private  sector  pro- 
vides that  Employment  or  whether  we 
attempt  to  constantly  enlarge  the 
Government's  share  of  our  economy. 
And  also  continue  to  expect  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  have  the  savings  and  in- 
vestment necessary  to  provide  Jobs. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan).  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  ;from  California  (Mr.  Rons- 
SELOT)  has  (expired. 
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Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment, and  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  ^owed  to  speak  for  10 
minutes.  i 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  frop  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  asks  imanimous  consent  to 
speak  for  an  additional  5  minutes. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

Hearing  non^,  the  gentleman  is  rec- 
ognized for  lOminutes. 

Mr.  ARCmai.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask, 
wlU  these  5  mmutes  come  out  of  the 
\Vi  hours  allotted  for  debate  on  this 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman  is 
correct.  However,  the  Chair  has  ruled 
that  the  gentleman  is  recognized  for 
an  additional  5  painutes. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was 
on  my  feet,  ana  I  would  like  to  reserve 
the  right  to  Object.  If  this  time  is 
going  to  come  ^ut  of  the  total  amount 
of  time,  then  I  if  eel  that  I  must  object. 

If  the  time  can  be  added  on.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  apk  unanimous  consent 
for  this  5  mlnfites  to  be  added  on  to 
the  IV^  hours.  ] 

The  CHAIR|iiAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  noj  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  ^Mr. 
Marks)  Is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
not  yield  imtil  t  have  finished. 

Mr.  Chairmtn,  the  situation  the 
House  finds  itielf  in  today  as  yester- 
day, is  sometlung  out  of  Lewis  Car- 
roll's "Alice  in  wonderland"— trying  to 
appreciate  the  rule  governing  debate 
today,  much  loss  following  the  7  sub- 
stitutes and  6^  odd  amendments,  is 
like  playing  croquet  with  hedgehogs 
and  flamingos. , 

Mr.  Chairmaii.  I  hold  the  President 
and  his  advisers  primarily  to  blame  for 
this  ludicrous  situation.  Only  a  White 
House  more  biterested  in  scenarios 
than  fiscal  re^ponsiblity  could  first 
present  Congfess  with  a  stillborn 
budget  proposil.  and  then,  launch  a 
media  blitz  cor^plainlng  that  Congress 
was  damaging!  chances  for  economic 
recovery  by  constantly  delaying  the 
budget  process. 

This  administration  keeps  faulting 
Congress  for  not  immediately  making 
hard  choices  necessary  to  prepare  a 
budget. 

That  is  taijtamount  to  a  doctor 
strangling  his  patient  and  then  com- 
plaining because  the  clergy  can't  bring 
him  back  to  lite.  This  administration 
has  failed  to  npike  any  hard  choices  in 
Its  travesty  of  a  budget  and  now  com- 
plains because  Congress  struggles  In 
building  a  concensus  on  budget  prior- 
ities. 
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I  have  only  been  here  6  years,  but  in 
those  years,  and  well  before,  never  has 
a  President  sent  up  a  budget,  knowing 
it  was  doomed,  and  then  gone  riding 
off  into  the  sunset— leaving  Congress 
to  struggle  without  a  scintilla  of  Presi- 
dential leadership.  This  is  a  disgrace 
and  the  American  people  know  where 
the  blame  lies.  It  lies  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  his  col- 
leagues. 

Yesterday,  and  today,  we  have  tried 
to  write  a  budget  for  the  United  States 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives—and We  will  continue  to 
try  though,  as  Everett  Dirlcsen  used  to 
say,  "There  will  be  blood  in  the  well 
up  to  our  boot-tops,  before  we  are 
through." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  looked  at  all 
the  substitutes  and  find  their  deficits, 
with  one  exception  because  it  has  no 
deficit,  absolutely  unacceptable— and  I 
believe  the  banking  community,  Wall 
Street,  the  American  taxpayer,  the 
blue-collar  and  whlte-shirted  workers, 
the  labor  leadership,  the  small  busi- 
nessman and  the  corporate  board- 
room, the  family  struggling  to  send 
their  children  to  college  or  graduate 
school,  persons  concerned  with  the  en- 
vironment, the  black  community  and 
minorities  generally  will  also  find 
them  unacceptable.  The  one  exception 
to  this  view  of  course  is  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, but  he  balances  his  budget  for 
1983  on  the  backs  of  the  elderly,  the 
poor,  the  sick,  students,  farmers,  the 
housing,  automobile  and  steel  indus- 
tries and  their  workers— and  leaves  es- 
sentially Intact  the  unfair  tax  cuts  and 
tax  loopholes  for  corporations  and 
wealthy  individuals.  His  sensitivity  to 
human  needs,  I  need  not  dwell  on— his 
substitute  speaks  for  Itself. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  the  American 
voter  will  return  to  office  any  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
Senator,  of  whatever  party,  who  with 
a  straight  face  presents  a  budget  defi- 
cit for  1983  ranging  from  $96.8  billion 
to  $109.4  billion— and  claims  this  was 
the  best  he  or  she  could  do  and  is  in 
his  constituents*  t>est  Interest.  If  the 
White  House  likes  scenarios,  this  sce- 
nario is  one  of  political  suicide. 

We  all  know  that  with  a  deficit  of 
about  $100  billion  there  will  be  no 
easing  of  interest  rates.  You  can  have 
faith— you  can  have  trust— and  you 
can  believe  in  this  administration's 
economic  policies  if  you  care  to,  but  I 
respectfully  suggest  to  you  that  this 
administration  will  still  be  forecasting 
the  roaring  back  of  the  economy  ad  in- 
finitum. 

Administration  budget  and  economic 
experts  must  have  "known  In  their 
hearts"  that  their  deficit  for  1983  was, 
at  the  time  they  presented  it,  in  excess 
of  $150  billion.  They  also  knew  that 
their  proposed  defense  increases  and 
insistence  on  maintaining  tax  subsidies 
for  the  rich  was  feeding  those  deficits. 


deficits  which  keep  interest  rates  up, 
workers  unemployed,  and  families 
unable  to  buy  homes,  cars,  clothes,  col- 
lege educations  for  their  children  and 
the  like. 

Administration  economists,  of  all 
people,  should  have  learned  the  lesson 
from  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  when 
he  said,  "We  have  Imown  that  heed- 
less self-interest  was  bad  morals:  We 
know  now  that  it  is  bad  economics." 

It  is  bad  economics  to  fatten  the  rich 
even  more  than  they  are  already 
bloated.  It  is  also  bad  short-  and  long- 
term  politics.  This  administration  is 
riding  into  the- sunset  of  political  ob- 
livion with  its  economic  "brand"  ex- 
posed in  fuU  view  to  the  American 
people. 

That  brand  spells,  "g-r-e-e-d,"  and 
uncontrollable  greed  is  exactly  what 
we  are  seeing  as  the  hallmark  of  this 
administration  and  its  misguided  and 
self -destructive  economic  policies. 

May  I  first  talk  about  corporate  tax 
subsidies.  The  combination  of  acceler- 
ated depreciation,  leasing  of  tax  cred- 
its, plus  investment  credits,  means 
that  all  of  corporate  America  will  soon 
reach  the  zero  rate  of  taxation  already 
achieved  by  such  profitable  corpora- 
tions as.  Occidental  Petroleum,  LTV, 
and  Burlington  Northern.  Rather 
than  helping  directly  those  companies 
which  should  receive  tax  relief,  these 
budgets  are  helping  out  very  profita- 
ble corporations  at  an  extraordinary 
cost  to  the  Treasury,  the  taxpayers, 
and  to  the  future  economic  recovery  of 
this  Nation. 

Those  special  Interests  who  gathered 
in  Washington  for  the  "Lear  Jet 
Weekend"  may  find  that  in  aiming  to 
raid  the  Treasury— they  really  ended 
up  shooting  themselves  in  the  corpo- 
rate foot.  The  feeding  frenzy  generat- 
ed around  the  Federal  tax  trough  de- 
generated into  an  exercise  In  time- 
lapse  cannibalism. 

Their  tax  benefits  are  costing  the 
Nation  revenues  it  does  not  have— are 
hiking  interest  rates  and  the  deficit  to 
ungodly  levels— and  helping  kill  the 
recovery  needed  to  generate  their  own 
profits  and  sustain  healthy  economic 
growth  and  the  creation  of  Jobs  for 
the  millions  upon  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans out  of  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  besides  reducing  the 
revenue  hemorrhage— induced  by  the 
tax  benefit  given  to  corporations  and 
the  wealthy  last  year- another  way  In 
which  we  could  cut  the  deficit  is  by  re- 
pealing, reducing  or  delajring  the  3d 
year  tax  cut. 

However,  neither  the  tiny  net  tax 
saving  of  the  middle  Income,  nor  the 
several  thousands  realized  by  those 
with  income  In  six  figiu-es,  are  Justifi- 
cation for  the  economic  penalties  we 
will  all  pay  through  persistei^  high  in- 
terest rates  if  the  3d  year  mx  cut  is 
left  imtouched. 

Repeal  or  reductions  in  the  third 
year  tax  cut  are  essential  if  money 


managers  and  investors  are  to  be  con- 
vinced of  our  determination  to  reduce 
deficits.  It  is  far  better  to  adjust  the 
third  year  tax  cut,  and  thus  lower  in- 
terest rates,  and  create  Jobs,  than  to 
maintain  a  tax  cut  which  giiarantees 
that  the  imemployed  do  not  even  have 
Incomes  on  which  to  pay  taxes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  defense  spending  is 
the  third  area  where  significai^'Peder- 
al  revenues  can  be  saved.  Tl^e  Presi- 
dent wants  to  increase  defensie  spend- 
ing by  from  13  to  18  percent  above  in- 
flation. The  House  Budget  Committee 
would  increase  defense  spending  by  5 
percent  above  inflation.  While  the 
committee  proposal— and  others — cut 
actual  spending  for  1983  between  $10 
and  $15  billion,  they  are  really  merely 
nibbling  at  this  mammoth  fiscal 
cheese. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  maintain  that 
before  we  have  a  truly  credible  de- 
fense—and one  which  we  can  sustain 
without  seriously  eroding  the  econo- 
my—we must  repair  the  economic 
damage  this  administration's  policies 
have  caused  to  our  great  productive 
economic  machine. 

Better  to  reduce  defense  spending  by 
$50  to  $60  billion  than  risk  continued 
and  deepening  recession  of  the  econo- 
my, while  experiencing  runaway  Infla- 
tion and  horrendous  cost  overruns  In 
the  defense  sector.  Defense  spending 
can  and  must  be  reduced  significantly 
beyond  what  any  of  these  budgets 
before  us  propose. 

A  delay  of  several  years  will  not 
have  the  Russians  launching  their 
strategic  missiles  at  us.  Assuredly, 
C^iba  will  not  strike  out  at  us.  Our 
present  military  strength  Is  such  that 
no  nation  on  E^arth  would  dare  risk  as- 
sured mutual  destruction. 

Defense  spending  ranging  from  $191 
to  $214  billion  as  proposed  by  the  vari- 
ous substitutes.  Is  Just  too  high  during 
this  period  of  economic  crisis. 

I  feel  sure  our  allies  in  NATO  and 
around  the  world  would  feel  far  more 
secure  seeing  a  U.S.  economy  in  good 
health— with  rational  interest  rates, 
with  greater  production  and  productiv- 
ity, and  with  a  dollar  valued  to  facili- 
tate rather  than  dampen  world  trade. 

As  the  saying  goes.  "When  the 
American  economy  has  a  cold,  the 
world  economy  catches  pneumonia." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  three  revenue 
sources  must  be  tapped.  The  American 
worker,  running  out  of  unemployment 
benefits,  has  lost  patience  with  this 
President  and  this  administration.  The 
Congress  must  bite  the  bullet  and 
present  the  American  people  with  a 
budget  which  will  foster  economic 
growth  and  the  creation  of  Jobs  for 
the  millions  and  millions  out  of  work. 

We  must  repeal  or  adjust  the  tax 
benefits  passed  out  last  year  during  a 
moment  of  fiscal  dninkenness  on  the 
part  of  this  administration  and  the 
Congress— tax  benefits  which  I  hap- 
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pened  to  have  voted  for.  unfortunate- 
ly. 

We  must  repeal  or  adjust  the  third 
year  tax  cut— which,  again.  I  voted  for. 
unfortunately. 

We  must  reduce  defense  spending  to 
a  level  consistent  with  economic  reali- 
ties. 

We  ciLnnot  accept  continuing  deficits 
In  the  $100  billion  plus  range.  In  spite 
or  what  our  Republican  savior,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  said, 
interest  rates  will  not  come  down  if 
deficits  remain  at  purrent  or  higher 
levels.  We  must  secure  the  revenues 
necessary  to  achieve  that  and  the 
areas  I  have  indicated  are  those  which 
I  believe  will  produce  increased  reve- 
nues without  cutting  off  economic  re- 
covery. 

Good  government  costs  money— by 
good  government.  I  mean  that  which 
helps  people— not  hurts  them.  We 
should  be  investing  in  a  government 
that  truly  cares  for  those  who  cannot 
care  for  themselves.  To  have  carelessly 
defaulted  in  his  leadership  responsibil- 
ities on  the  budget  indicates  that  this 
President  is  greatly  at  odds  with  the 
view  the  vast  majority  of  Americans 
hold  of  the  American  Government  and 
its  responsibilities.  I  believe  this  Presi- 
dent and  those  around  him  truly  mis- 
read the  American  people.  They  listen 
too  much  to  the  rhetorical  grumblings 
and  not  enough  to  what  the  people 
reaUy  feel.  The  American  people  in- 
stinctively understand  what  Teddy 
Roosevelt  and  his  cousin  Franklin 
talked  about  when  they  used  the  word 
"national."  The  American  people  want 
a  government  that  works  and  not  one 
that  is  to  be  dismantled  to  oblige  the 
greed  and  ideological  liturgy  of  de- 
struction espoused  by  this  President's 
wealthy  cronies. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  voted  against 
all  substitutes  put  before  the  House.  I 
shall  continue  to  vote  against  others 
yet  to  be  discussed.  The  American 
people  deserve  better  than  the  alter- 
natives presented  here  for  our  delib- 
erations and  decision.  These  budgets 
are  unacceptable.  These  things  I  be- 
lieve. 

D  1045. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words 
and  rise  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  most  important 
statement  made  by  anyone  on  the 
floor  yesterday  in  my  Judgment  was 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Williams).  He  noted  that  during 
the  debate  yesterday  virtually  every- 
one seemed  to  be  worshiping  at  the 
altar  of  a  balanced  budget  for  all  time, 
under  all  circumstances,  with  no  ex- 
ceptions whatsoever. 

He  then  went  on  to  note  that  If  we 
had  learned  anjrthlng  from  our  experi- 
ence in  the  Great  Depression  we 
should  have  learned  that  it  is  some- 
times necessary  to  have  budget  defi- 
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cits.  Just  4s  it  is  sometimes  necessary 
to  have  budget  surpluses,  and  he  was 
right. 

rould  suggest  today  is  that 
have  a  fundamental  un- 
.  in  this  House  about  the 
Keynesian  economics.  The 
if  you  take  a  look  at  the 
this  country  you  will  see 
listory  both  of  the  Depres- 
sion and  during  the  last  20  years  has 
indicated  that  Keynesian  economics  is. 
indeed.  val}d. 

The  proilem  is  that  it  has  not  been 
followed  a^d  it  has  not  been  followed 
as  often  b^  liberals  as  it  has  not  been 
followed  by  conservatives. 

is  that  over  the  last  20 
lave  been  very  good  at  fol- 
•half  of  the  Keynesian  In- 
lanual.  We  have  been  very 
good  at  griming  the  pump  during 
times  of  recession  and  high  unemploy- 
ment but  ♦e  have  not  collectively  met 
our  responpibility  to  take  that  money 
back  out  of  the  economy  in  times 
when  we  had  full  employment,  in 
times  whan  we  had  an  overheated 
economy  b^  providing  budget  surplus- 
es. 

As  a  result,  we  have  been  ringing  up 
big  deficits  regardless  of  the  economic 
condition  qf  the  country. 

I  would  submit  that  the  test  of 
policy  is  nit  whether  you  are  for  defi- 
cits or  for  Surpluses;  the  test  of  intelli- 
gent publfc  policy  on  economics  is 
whether  or  not  we  have  a  sufficient 
understanding  of  when  you  need  each. 
You  may  need  them  to  fight  a  war  or 
to  bring  ua  out  of  a  recession  but  you 
cannot  afford  them  most  other  times. 
Some  peAple  will  ask,  "Why  are  the 
liberals  siiddenly  crying  about  the 
huge  deficfts  which  are  apparent  in 
the  Reagati  program  for  the  next  3 
years,  if  it  is  not  changed,  when  they 
have  often  voted  for  budgets  which 
provided  deficits?" 

I  think  the  answer  is  very  simple. 
The  problem  with  the  Reagan  pro- 
gram is  th^t  even  at  full  employment 
it  gives  you  large  deficits.  The  problem 
with  the  Reagan  program  is  that  it  is 
in  that  sense  Carbon  Copy  Lyndon 
Johnson.  That  was  the  last  time, 
under  Johnson,  when  we  tried  to  both 
have  guns  fnd  butter.  He  tried  to  fight 
the  Vietnain  war  without  raising  the 
taxes  to  piy  for  it.  He  ginned  up  de- 
fense speeding.  He  overheated  the 
economy,  ^e  delayed  in  asking  for  the 
sessary  to  cool  the  economy 
back  dowrt.  When  he  finally  recog- 
nized his  mistake  Congress  still  de- 
layed for  13  months  in  responding  to 
that  mistake. 

That  is  the  problem  with  the  Presi- 
dent's pro^tun  and  that  is  why  many 
liberals  wi^t  it  changed  today,  as  well 
I  hope  as  intelligent  conservatives,  be- 
cause they!  recognize  that  the  Presi- 
dent, too.  Is  trying  to  have  guns  and 
butter.  He! is  trying  to  have  giuis  in 
the  form  of  a  military  buildup  and  he 
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is  trying  to  ha  re  butter  in  the  sense  of 
providing  larger  tax  cuts  than  we  can 
afford  without  causing  unnecessary 
loosening  of  ftecal  policy.  That  is  pro- 
ducing huge  deficit  3  years  from  now 
when,  with  [full  emplojrment.  we 
should  be  neaitng  balance. 

So  the  questj^  that  arises  If  we  feel 
that  way  is:  "why  do  we  not  support 
the  Rousselot  amendment?" 

D  1100 

Very  frankly,  there  are  three  rea- 
sons why  no  tl^oughtful  person  on  this 
floor.  Republican  or  Democrat,  ought 
to  support  it. 

First,  this  yew  we  have  far  different 
conditions  than  we  expect  to  have  2  or 
3  years  down  the  line.  This  year  our 
principal  problem  is  lack  of  Jobs.  This 
year  we  do  need  additional  tax  cuts. 
And  yet  if  you  take  a  look  at  the  reve- 
nue number  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man, he  would  raise  revenues,  he 
would  raise  n«w  taxes  by  more  than 
$20  billion  ovei^  the  amount  you  had  in 
the  Ol>ey  ametidment  yesterday.  That 
win  choke  economic  recovery  too 
tightly  and  abbrt  economic  recovery. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  Is 
that  this  budget  guts  the  Investment 
portion  of  the  domestic  economy.  As  I 
understand  it,  you  would  cut  an  addi- 
tional $3  billion  from  education,  an  ad- 
ditional $4  billion  from  health,  it 
would  cut  $24  additional  billion  out  of 
income  securitor,  $600  million  out  of 
justice,  $300  mpllon  out  of— I  have  for- 
gotten what  it  fcuts  $300  million  out  of. 
frankly,  but  it  Was  Important.  I  believe 
It  was  veterans. 

But  let  me  kuggest  that  what  you 
would  get  un<ier  this  amendment  is 
not  economic  tSrowth.  You  would  get  a 
crash.  The  pitoblem  with  the  Presi- 
dent's program  is  not  that  he  tries  to 
cut  taxes  or  that  he  tries  to  build  up 
the  defense,  but  that  he  tries  to  do  It 
too  fast,  and  that  is  the  problem  with 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  It  does 
not  slow  down  the  runaway  engine.  It 
runs  it  Into  a  brick  wall,  and  the  stop 
will  Itlll  the  ecqnomy. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  geijtleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obet)  hasj expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey 
was  allowed  to  broceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)         J 

Mr.  OBEY.  lb  addition  to  that,  the 
gentleman  has  another  basic  problem. 
in  that  he  simply  has  phony  numbers. 
His  revenue  number  is  $56  billion 
higher,  but  he  only  raises  $18  billion 
in  new  taxes,  which  means  that  he  cre- 
ates $38  billion  out  of  thin  air.  As  was 
said  In  the  Sudget  Committee  the 
other  day.  thati  is  the  equivalent  of  his 
laying  his  hands  on  the  budget,  like  an 
old-fashioned  country  preacher,  laying 
his  hands  on  t  tiat  deficit  and  saying. 


"Heal,  heal." 

The  fact  Is. 
healing  powers 


when  It  comes  to  the 
of  the  gentleman  from 
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California.  I  am  an  agnostic  and  the 
rest  of  us  ought  to  be,  too. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBETST.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comment.  I  hope  that  I 
can  heal  the  financial  situation  of  this 
country.  We  think  it  has  been  in  great 
Jeopardy  for  some  time  because  of  all 
of  these  great  deficits  that  you  are 
now  trying  to  Justify  In  your  state- 
ment that  Kejmeslan  economics  work. 

Mr.  OBEY.  No;  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  am  not  trying  to 
Justify  deficits.  I  have  indicated  on 
this  floor  for  the  last  3  years  that  I 
think  In  most  cases  they  are  a  mistake. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Good.  I  would 
like  to  have  you  Join  us. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  difference  between 
the  gentleman  from  California  and 
myself  is  that  he  cannot  tell  the  dif- 
ference between  the  times  when  you 
cannot  afford  them  and  times  they  are 
prudent  and  I  think  the  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  House  do. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh.  yes.  we  can. 
And  that  Is  what  we  ai;e  here  to  talk 
about  today.  If  you  will  listen  careful- 
ly, my  colleague  from  California  (Mr. 
Dannueter)  will  help  you  under- 
stand the  structure  of  the  revenues, 
and  we  will  be  glad  to  explain  those  to 
you. 

Mr.  OBEY.  The  problem  is  that  I 
imderstand  them  all  too  well.  They 
are  phony.  They  have  not  been  run 
through  CBO.  They  are  based  on  thin 
air  assumption  which  have  been  spe- 
cifically rejected  by  Mr.  Stockman. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Oh,  these  figures 
in  the  Rousselot  resolution  are  not 
phony  at  all. 


Mr.  OBEY.  They  have  not  been  nm 
through  anyone's  computer  except  the 
computer  In  the  gentleman's  head. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Those  flgxires  are 
not  phoney.  They  are  based  on  histo- 
ry. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  rather  have  a 
more  reliable  computer.  They  are 
based  on  the  gentlemans  unique  view 
of  history.  They  are  not  arrived  at  by 
any  accepted  methodology;  they  are 
based  on  mythology.  His  estimates  are 
specifically  rejected  by  the  administra- 
tion and  OMB. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Let  me  say  that 
my  estimates  in  my  11  balanced  budg- 
ets that  I  have  offered,  estimates  for 
revenues  have  been  far  more  accurate 
than  CBO.  Let  me  review  our  revenue 
figures: 

REVISKD  REVENUE  ESTI1IATB8 

The  methodology  used  to  determine 
projected  receipts  for  fiscal  year  1983 
is  as  follows:  The  March  1982  monthly 
Treasury  statement  provides  us  with 
6-month  totals  for  Federal  receipts  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  These  flgxires  are 
then  extrapolated  for  the  full  year 
based  upon  previous  6-month  propor- 
tions. Thus: 
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Determining  fiscal  year  1983  receipts 
is,  admittedly,  more  hazardous  using 
this  method  of  computation.  Slight 
variations  In  economic  assumptions 
can  wreak  havoc  upon  any  projec- 
tions—and they  have.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary to  arrive  at  an  approximate  figure 
if  for  no  other  reason  than  to  be  able 
to  gage  spending.  Therefore,  just  carry 
the  formula  one  step  further. 

The  fiscal  year  1982  total  of  $647,890 
million  represents  an  8.11-percent  in- 
crease over  1981  receipts.  This  siim 
plus  a  similar  8. 11 -percent  Increase  for 
fiscal  year  1983  yields  $700,434  million; 
less  2.5  percent  for  the  3d-year  tax  cut 
nets  $682,923  million— the  projected 
fiscal  year  1983  total.  To  answer  the 
obvious  questions:  i 

First,  applying  an  8.11-percent  in- 
crease is  not  unreasonable  since  the 
average  annual  increase  over  the  past 
3  years  has  been  11.65  percent;  signifi- 
cantly, despite  the  recession.  6-month 
revenues  this  year  are  11.11  percent 
higher  than  for  the  comparable  period 
last  year.  So  the  lower  percentage  in- 
crease of  8.11  percent  is  not  overly  op- 
timistic. 

Second,  the  July  1983  third-year  in- 
crement of  the  tax  cut  package  en- 
acted last  year  will  reduce  revenues  by 
10  percent  for  the  year;  since  there  re- 
mains only  the  final  quarter  of  the 
fiscal  year,  however,  the  effect  on  re- 
ceipts would  be  an  approximate  2.5 
percent  reduction. 

Third,  the  resulting  net  increase 
from  fiscal  year  1982  to  1983  of  5.4 
percent  is  not  incomparable  to  the  4.7 
percent  average  Increase  for  1964  and 
1965  following  enactment  of  the  Ken- 
nedy tax  cuts. 
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Mr.  OBEY.  The  fact  is  that  we  also 
had  an  agreement  at  the  summit  con- 
ference that  we  would  abide  by  certain 
baselines.  We  had  an  agreement  we 
would  run  our  numbers  through  CBO. 
The  gentleman  has  not  done  that. 
Those  numbers  are  phony  and  mean- 
ingless. 

Mi.  ROUSSELOT.  We  will  show  you 
how  they  are  not  phony,  as  a  matter 
of  fact  our  revenue  figures  are  more 
realistic  than  CBO's. 


89-059  0-86-9  (Pt.  9> 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members,  and 
particularly  our  esteemed  colleague 
(Mr.  Obey)— yes.  he  is  here. 

You  may  be  interested  to  know  how 
we  developed  the  revenue  estimates  in 
this  budget  which  we  contend  will  bal- 
ance spending  sind  taxes  at  about  $702 
bllUon. 

Now.  we  project  that  the  revenue 
under  the  existing  tax  system,  without 
changing  anything,  for   1983  will  be 


$682  billion.  We  admit  we  will  have  to 
Increase  taxes  by  $20  billion  in  1983. 

And  you  say,  "Wait  a  minute.  The 
CBO  says  revenue  under  the  existing 
tax  system  will  be  $645  billion.  Where 
do  you  get  that  additional  $37  bil- 
lion?" 

Well,  this  is  where  we  can  look  you 
in  the  eye  and  say  that  our  data  is  ac- 
curate and  credible. 

This  is  the  mythology  of  our  esti- 
mates: We  took  the  income  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  3  preceding 
fiscal  years  for  the  first  6  months.  Oc- 
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tober  1  through  March  31.  and  we 
foimd  that  In  those  3  preceding  fiscal 
years,  1979,  1980,  and  1981,  the  Feder- 
al Government,  as  of  March  31,  had 
received  on  the  average  43.58  percent 
of  the  revenue  that  it  received  in  the 
whole  fiscal  year. 

Using  that  aa  a  guide,  we  found  that 
as  of  March  31,  1982,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  received  $289,590  million, 
and  extrapolating  43.58  percent  on 
that  figure,  we  produced  the  sum  of 
)6e4.502  million  for  1982.  our  existing 
fiscal  year.  And  we  took  off  2.5  percent 
to  reflect  the  tax  cut  that  was  realized 
for  the  people  of  this  country  last  Oc- 
tober 1,  and  we  produced  our  estimate 
for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $647,890 
million. 

Now,  to  estimate  revenue  for  1983 
the  following  formula  was  utilized:  We 
foimd  that  over  the  same  3  fiscal 
years,  revenue  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment grew  at  an  average  rate  of  11.65 
percent  And  so  we  used  as  a  base  $647 
billion  for  1982,  and  we  adopted  a 
growth  factor  of  8.11  percent  for  1983. 
And  that  is  how  we  developed  the 
figure  of  $682  bUlion  for  1983.  We  used 
a  lower  figure  than  11.65  percent  in 
order  to  be  more  acctirate  in  our  esti- 
mates. 

Now.  think  for  a  moment.  When  we 
came  back  here  earlier  this  year,  we 
were  told,  I  say  to  the  Members,  that 
the  debt  limit  would  be  exceeded 
about  the  middle  of  May.  First  ^  we 
were  told  maybe  the  first  of  May,  then 
we  were  told  the  middle  of  May.  Here 
it  is.  toward  the  end  of  May,  and  we 
have  not  had  a  vote  on  the  debt  in- 
crease. Why?  Because  the  revenue  to 
the  Federal  Government  has  been 
running  at  a  rate  higher  than  the 
CBO  predicted. 

Now.  why  would  the  CBO,  that 
august  instttution  that  speaks  for  Con- 
gress, estimate  revenue  lower  than  we 
would  anticipate?  I  will  tell  you  why. 
The  tax  and  spending  program  of  last 
year  (1981)  reduced  the  rate  of  growth 
from  the  projected  16  percent  (for 
1982).  had  we  done  nothing,  down  to 
10  percent. 

The  institution  that  we  serve,  this 
monster  that  is  out  of  control,  did  not 
like  that,  and  so  the  plenipotentiaries 
that  speak  for  the  monster,  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  said,  "How 
can.  we  create  an  atmosphere  in  this 
current  year  that  will  indicate  to 
Members  of  Congress  that  the  deficit 
is  greater  than  has  been  projected?" 

The  CBO  says.  "It  Is  simple.  We  will 
Just  lower  revenue  estimates,  and  we 
will  raise  spending  estimates."  And 
that  is  m-ecisely  what  they  have  done. 

Any  talk  of  a  $180  biUion  deficit  for 
the  current  fiscal  year,  for  1983,  Is  just 
nonsense.  There  Is  not  way  that 
spending  is  going  to  be  at  that  level  if 
we  do  nothing. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  D/  NNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlema  i  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HO  PKINS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentlema  I's  point  in  trying  to  get  the 
deficit  uider  control  Is  through  a  re- 
duction 'of  Government  spending? 
Would  thpit  be  a  correct  statement? 

Mr.   D 
cisely  co: 

Mr.  Hi 
ment  th 
today, 
get  this 
gress  to 
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That  is  pre- 


rEMEYER. 
:t. 
IPKINS.  I  want  to  compll- 
gentleman  for  his  attempt 
luse  in  my  opinion,  trying  to 
Government  and  this  Con- 
qult  spending  money  is  like 
trying  to  put  hogs  on  a  diet. 

Mr.  DANNEMETER.  Well,  how  do 
you  do  thBt? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  You  Just  quit  feed- 
ing themi  That  is  the  only  way  you  do 
that. 

Mr.  DAfOTEMEYER.  I  think  that  is 
a  credible  suggestion. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  compliment  the 
gentlema:  i. 

Mr.  Chi  innan.  I  would  like,  if  I  may, 
to  state  tl  lat  I  disagree  with  those  who 
think  tlu  t  this  might  be  political  sui- 
cide. If  it  is.  maybe  what  this  country 
needs  is  a  few  Kamikaze  pilots  out 
here  In  Washington  instead  of  out 
there  trying  to  get  by  on  high  taxes 
and  more  Government  spending. 

Mr.  WiiLKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl(  man  yield? 

Mr.  DA  NNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemaj  t  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WiliKER.  I  think  it  Is  Impor- 
tant to  re  cognize,  too,  that  the  gentle- 
man has  ^one  an  awful  lot  of  work  on 
where  tht  spending  cuts  are  included 
in  this  budget. 

The  CI  AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tl  e  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Daw  fnoYER)  has  expired. 

(On  re<;  uest  of  Mr.  Walkxr  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dannemcyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WAiLKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furltier,  the  point  was  made  by 
the  speauer  that  preceded  the  gentle- 
man in  tne  well  that  there  are  massive 
cuts,  spentdUng  cuts,  within  this  budget, 
and  I  kno^  the  gentleman  has  done  an 
awful  lot  lof  work  in  developing  where 
those  speeding  cuts  He. 

Is  it  noi  factual  to  say  that  the  vast 
majority  6f  the  spendlnig  cuts  that  are 
represented  In  this  budget  are  as  a 
result  of  GAO,  recommended  cuts,  of 
reforms  that  GAO  said  that  this  Gov- 
ernment khould  institute,  in  order  to 
eliminate  a  lot  of  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  that;  has  taken  place  in  Govern- 
ment ovet  the  last  several  years? 

Mr.  D^NNEMEYER.  The  gentle- 
man has  accurately  stated  It. 

Here  is  a  list  of  them,  some  299,  that 
has  been  distributed  to  the  Members 
of  the  House,  totaling  some  $86  billion 
in  cuts  that  we  could  adopt  if  we  but 
had  the  courage  to  do  It. 

Mr.  W4LKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


Mr.  DANNfeMEYER.  This  chart  to 
my  left  indi<iates,  I  think,  where  we 
are  today.  The  column  on  the  far  right 
Indicates  the, percentage  of  borrowing 
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In  1981,  the 
imment  borrowed  78.8 
credit  In  the  credit  mar- 
kets of  this  country,  In  contrast  to  Just 
2  years  earlier  when  it  borrowed  46.7 
percent. 

We  believe  that  by  cutting  spending 
by  some  $80  billion  from  what  is  con- 
templated In  the  various  proposals,  on 
the  average,  by  balancing  the  budget 
at  $702  billioli,  we  can  drive  down  the 
percentage  o^  the  credit  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  be  borrowing  to 
below  50  percent,  closer  to  40  percent. 
At  that  level.  Interest  rates  will  decline 
at  least  4  percentage  points.  It  would 
lay  the  founc^tlon  for  the  recovery  of 
td  automobile  industry. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 

I  yield  to  the 
Colorado. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment and  I  compliment  him  on  his  ef- 
forts. He  is  dicing  a  great  service  to  his 
country. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  DAimnaYKR)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Kramer  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dannebceter 
was  aUowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)        I 

Mr.  KRAM|3l.  U  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtherp  the  gentleman  and  I 
both  campaigned  for  this  office  at  the 
same  time  ini  1978.  and  we  did  so.  I 
think,  both  of  us  campaigning  against 
debt  levels  thut  were  approaching  $800 
billion  at  that  time.  Just  a  few  short 
years  later  now  we  are  faced  with  a  sit- 
uation where  that  debt  level  has  risen 
to  $1,280  trllUon  by  the  end  of  the 
1983  by  some  projections. 

This  debt  li  a  cancer  that  Is  eating 
away  at  the  b4sic  fiber  of  our  society 

We  have  b^n  caught  in  a  vicious 
cycle,  in  financing  this  debt,  by  either 
choosing  prlnjting  press  money,  which 
will  give  us  absolutely  devastation  in- 
flation, or  the  Federal  Government 
eating  up  all  available  credit  which 
drives  Interest  rates  through  the  ceil- 
ing and  In  fact  drives  businesses  and 
individuals  agkinst  the  wall. 
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Right  now  this  Congress  Is  treading 
water.  We  have  gone  far  enough  to  get 
the  process  of  doing  something  in  the 
way  of  balancing  our  budget  started. 
But  we  have  not  yet  swiun  across  to 
the  other  shore.  Unless  we  do  so,  if  we 
continue  to  tread  water,  we  are  sure  to 
sink.  And  unless  we  have  the  courage 
to  balance  the  budget  once  and  for  all, 
and  in  so  doing,  do  that  thing  which  Is 
right  for  this  country,  we  are  going  to 
sink  under  the  weight  of  that  debt. 

I  would  hope  that  this  body  would 
have  the  courage  to  follow  the  lead  of 
this  gentleman  and  the  other  gentle- 
man from  California  to  do  the  right 
thing,  to  swim  across  the  shore,  by  bal- 
ancing this  budget  now,  so  as  to  put 
this  country's  house  In  order  and 
usher  In  a  new  day  of  reasonable  inter- 
est rates,  full  employment,  and  true 
prosperity  for  all. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Earlier  in  the  discussion,  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  out  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  not  accepting  the  fig- 
ures that  are  based  on  current  revenue 
levels,  they  are  not  accepting  the 
trends  that  are  actually  there. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Daiiwbmeter)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  may  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
'  to  object.  Kir.  Chairman.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  additional  time 
added  onto  the  5  minutes  be  an  exten- 
sion of  the  total  time  for  the  debate 
on  this  Issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  agreement  we  had  last  night 
was  that  we  would  keep  it  within  the 
hour  and  a  half  time  limit,  and  I 
would  be  constrained  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Is  there  an  objection  to  the  exten- 
sion of  1  minute? 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  Is  an  ex- 
tremely important  proposal.  I  am  very 
disappointed  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  objected.  Inasmuch  as 
we  spent  so  much  time  yesterday  on 
other  proposals.  It  seems  that  we 
should  have  the  necessary  time  for 
Members  to  speak.  I  am  afraid  I  will 
not  be  able  to  speak  if  all  of  this  time 


Is  used  up  and  the  hour  and  a  half  be- 
comes a  limitation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  would  the  gentleman 
form  Oklahoma  consider  withdrawing 
his  objection? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  lii.  Chairman,  no,  I 
will  not,  because  we  had  a  firm  agree- 
ment with  the  minority  leadership  and 
the  sponsor  of  this  substitute.  As  we 
go  on,  if  conditions  change,  I  may  re- 
consider: but  not  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
And  point  out  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  not  even  accepting 
the  niunbers  as  they  are  today,  as 
today's  actual  trend.  Now.  it  may  be 
that  they  lack  confidence  In  all  the 
other  proposals  that  would  end  up 
with  a  $100  biUIon  deficit,  but  we  do 
have  confidence  that  a  zero  deficit  will 
free  up  the  economy  and  sustain  the 
cxirrent  trend  of  growing  revenues. 
Bear  in  mind  that  the  revenue  projec- 
tions of  the  CBO  are  based  on  the 
$100  billion  deficit  as  a  base.  With 
such  a  result,  economic  recovery  will 
be  weak,  justifying  their  meager  reve- 
nue estimate.  But  with  a  stronger  re- 
covery via  a  balanced  budget,  revenues 
should  not  be  as  low  as  under  a  half 
recovery. 

The  (CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Danneiceter)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Danne- 
MEYER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  ad- 
ditional minute.) 
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Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  have  Just  one 
comment  I  would  like  to  leave  with  my 
colleagues.  You  know  we  talk  about 
money  and  growth  projections  and  es- 
timates and  what  have  you,  but  there 
is  one  thought  that  deserves  to  be  con- 
sidered as  part  of  this  entire  exercise, 
and  it  is  the  moral  Issue,  and  let  me 
put  in  this  way: 

Where  do  we.  who  are  living  today, 
get  the  moral  authority  to  spend  and 
consume  and  transfer  the  privilege 
and  the  duty  of  that  spending  and 
consuming,  by  us  today,  to  future  gen- 
erations to  pay? 

Where  do  we  get  that  kind  of  moral 
authority? 

We  have  already  created  a  debt  of  a 
trillion  dollars  for  our  children  and 
our  grandchildren.  How  much  more 
can  we  transfer  to  future  generations 
so  we  can  live  today? 

Do  we  not  think  that  our  children 
and  grandchildren  are  going  to  be 
crying  to  us  in  our  graves.  "Why.  Dad, 
why.  Mother,  why  did  you  put  this 
burden  of  debt  on  me?  What  were  you 
thinking  of?" 


We  should  aU  keep  this  in  mind 
when  we  vote  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  substitute. 

I  am  of  the  opinion  that  this  is  why 
I  was  elected  to  Congress.  This  is  the 
only  reason.  AscI  think  about  the  re- 
marks of  our  colleague  from  California 
(Mr.  DAirMEMEYER),  my  children's 
future  Is  one  of  the  reasons  that  I  de- 
cided to  nm  for  this  office;  It  was  to 
try  to  straighten  out  the  mess  that  the 
people  who  have  been  sent  here  before 
us  have  made  of  this  Government,  of 
this  financial  situation  that  we  are 
faced  with.  I  think  that  those  of  us 
who  were  elected  in  1980  came  here  to 
provide  the  new  kind  of  leadership 
that  is  going  to  provide  a  balanced 
budget  for  Americans. 

As  the  gentleman  from  California 
said,  it  is  here  and  It  Is  now.  We  do  not 
need  to  worry  about  doing  It  in  1983. 
we  do  not  need  to  worry  about  some- 
place down  the  line.  This  is  now. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  key  factor  here 
and  why  this  budget  can  be  balanced. 
It  is  something  that  Is  overlooked  too 
often  in  any  of  these  budget  proposals. 
The  key  is  if  you  go  back  and  look  at 
the  tax  growth,  the  tax  growth  to  the 
Federal  Government,  since  1976.  In 
1976.  the  total  revenues  to  the  Federal 
(jrovemment  were  $298  billion.  In 
1981,  the  last  year  that  we  have  a  solid 
figure  on— at  least  as  solid  as  you  can 
get— we  were  taxed  as  American  tax- 
payers, $599  billion. 

That  is  atrocious. 

That  Is  more  than  double. 

This  year,  we  are  going  to  be  at  $623 
billion  under  the  estimates  of  the 
Treasury.  CBO,  everybody.  Is  agreeing 
on  these  niunbers.  The  gang  of  17 
numbers  are  the  ones  we  are  using. 

The  $645  biUlon  in  1983  fiscal  year 
grows  to  $702  billion  by  1984  and  $780 
billion  in  1985. 

So,  if  we  do  nothing  but  Just  hold 
the  spending  at  some  kind  of  a  con- 
stant, we  are  going  to  have  a  balanced 
budget.  So  it  is  not  a  big  deal:  it  is  not 
something  that  is  out  there  in  wonder- 
land—It Is  here. 

It  is  so  bad  that  the  demogoguery  of 
this  institution  of  all  politics  does  not 
allow  the  American  public  to  see  that 
if  we  Just  stop  spending  money,  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget  because  of 
growth  in  the  tax  revenues.  We  are 
clearly  not  out  of  control  on  the  tax 
cut  side.  E^ren  with  the  tax  rate  cuts, 
so  that  you  will  hear,  "tax  rate  cuts," 
that  we  put  Into  effect  last  year  imder 
the  economic  recovery  program,  we 
have  an  increase  in  revenues  to  the 
Federal  Government  even  In  the  per- 
sonal Income  Axx.  side.  There  is  no 
excuse  for  not  bringing  the  spending 
controls  that  are  going  to  give  us  the 
balanced   budget,   bring   the   interest 
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rates  down,  and  provide  Jobs  for  the 
American  taxpayers  who  have  asked 
for  that  In  the  1980  elections.  That  is 
the  simplicity  of  this  situation. 

We  can  do  this,  we  must  do  it,  and 
we  are  doing  it  not  for  our  generation 
necessarily,  because  we  have  inherited 
a  m^ss  from  those  who  have  gone 
before  us.  They  have  made  a  mess  of 
this  generation's  economy,  but  certain- 
ly in  the  years  that  come,  we  wiU  be 
thanked  for  having  done  the  appropri- 
ate thing  and  the  right  thing— balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget. 

This  Is  something  I  can  be  for;  it  Is 
something  that  everyone  here  can  be 
for;  and  it  is  certainly  something  that 
the  American  taxpayer  is  for. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time, 
BCr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  have  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleague  from  California, 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman's  fig- 
ures correctly,  with  regard  to  function 
750,  Administration  of  Justice,  the 
gentleman  would  project  outlays  of 
$4.1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $4.2  bll- 
Uon  in  1984  and  $4.2  billion  in  1985. 
That  would.  If  my  computations  are 
correct,  shave  that  category  by  about 
$1.3  billion  in  3  years.  Am  I  correct  in 
that? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  If  we  can  be 
convinced  that  CBO  is  correct  in  what 
will  be  spent  for  fiscal  year  1982,  it 
would  be  a  reduction  of  roughly  be- 
tween $500  and  $600  million— I  am 
talking  about  1983  over  1982  and  to 
the  best  we  can  guess  what  the  ex- 
penditure level  will  be. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  WeU,  it  would  appear 
to  be  Just  double  that. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  am  looking  at 
what  CBO  gave  us. 

»4r.  HUGHES.  Let  us  accept  the 
gentleman's  figures  of  a  $600  million 
cut.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  where 
he  would  achieve  those  savings  in  the 
Department  of  Justice? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well,  I  would  be 
more  than  willing  to  leave  that  to  our 
authorizing  committee,  as  everybody 
else  has  said.  However,  a  few  examples 
could  be:  First,  $2,116,000  in  the  Fed- 
eral Prison  System;  $110,291,000  in  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance,  Research, 
and  Statistics,  and  $2,799,200  in  the 
Office  of  Justice  Assistance.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  we  could  eliminate 
$1,968,000  in  correcting  auditing  pro- 
cedures in  the  Legal  Services  Corpora- 
tion. If  the  authorizing  committee 
eliminated  funding  for  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  we  could  well  surpass 
that  amount.  In  addition,  you  must  re- 
member that  we  have  contemplated  a 


freeze  oh  October  1  for  aU  individual 
checks  from  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  can  teU  the  gentle- 
man that  the  authorizing  committee  is 
having  a  difficult  time  trying  to  find 
money  now  for  the  FBI  and  the  Drug 
Enf  orce|nent  Administration. 

Mr.  RPUSSELOT.  I  wUl  be  glad  to 
sit  dowri  with  the  gentleman  and  help 
figure  it  out  with  the  gentleman.  I 
have  grpat  confidence,  like  everbody 
else,  in  the  authorizing  committees.  I 
know,  ytsterday,  in  several  of  the  reso- 
lutions, many  of  the  individuals  re- 
fused to  get  into  great  detail.  I  would 
just  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  in  my 
judgment,  on  the  basis  of  having  been 
here  for  some  time,  on  the  basis  of 
looking  at  these  budgets  year  after 
year,  I  find  that  it  is  very  seldom  that 
one  cai^ot  find  at  least  5  to  10  per- 
cent in  any  one  agency  that  cannot  be 
reducedi-including  those  mentioned 
by  my  colleague. 
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JGHES.  If  I  can  recapture  my 


USSELOT.  The  gentleman 
a  question. 

OHES.  I  realize  that.  I  only 
ted  amoimt  of  time  because 
me  other  questions, 
sident,  in  his  budget,  asked 
;eve,  an  additional  $54  million 
for  thejFBI  and  $15  million  for  the 
Drug  Eiif  orcement  Administration,  be- 
cause VE  do  not  have  sufficient  re- 
sources right  now  within  Justice  to 
fully  fu9d  the  missions  that  these  im- 
portant kgencies  have. 

The  intleman  is  going  in  totally 
the  opp^lte  direction.  The  gentleman 
is  talking  about  savings  of  at  least 
$600  minion  and,  according  to  my  cal- 
culationa,  closer  to  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  We  are  in  honest 
disagreetnent,  one  to  another,  on  the 
basis  of  what  CBO  estimates  will  be 
spent  in  11982. 

GHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


>USSELOT.  In  any  regard,  I 
the  gentleman  bringing 
I  believe  it  is  possible  to  re- 
alize a  budget  savings  in  this  function- 
al category  without  hiullng  these 
"people"  programs. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.     I 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  would  like  to 
repeat,  lor  the  record,  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  save  in  that  category. 

Mr.  HtJGHES.  I  do  not  intend  to  em- 
barrass tny  colleague  because,  frankly, 
I  have  been  tempted  to  support  past 
Rousselit  amendments.  Indeed,  I 
never  supported  any  of  the  Carter 
budget  cycles.  I  have  been  here  for  7 
years.  I  never  agreed  with  the  Carter 
cycles  because  we  did  not  make  deep 
enough  jcuts  in  the  spending  side  of 
the  budf et.  It  was  often  embarrassing 
to  me  because  the  administration 
asked  me  to  support  the  budgets  but  I 
never  b«lieved  in  them.  I  was  tempted 
in  1978„  I  might  say  to  my  colleague 


from  California,  to  support  my  col- 
league, and  my  colleague  well  knows 
we  had  soi^e  conversations  at  that 
time  when  \^e  had  a  budget  deficit  ap- 
proaching $28  billion.  I  felt  the  Rous- 
selot amendment  made  sense  because 
the  figures  kere  more  realistic.  But  it 
makes  no  se^ise  today  because  you  are 
just  pulling  figures  out  of  the  air,  such 
as  for  law  enforcement. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Please  under- 
stand that  |his  budget  substitute  has 
been  carefi41y  crafted,  and  we  have 
not  pulled  t)iese  figures  out  of  the  air, 
they  are  indeed  based  on  factual  sav- 
ings. 

Mr.  HUGftES.  I  do  not  want  to  yield 
any  more  a«  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

I  might  say  to  my  colleague,  I  am 
not  speaking  as  a  partisan  because  it  is 
a  bipartisan  issue.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests that  when  you  talk  about  domes- 
tic programs,  we  are  talking  about 
payouts  to  people.  In  the  law  enforce- 
ment category,  we  are  talking  about 
domestic  security.  We  do  not  have 
enough  FBI  agents  right  now  to  per- 
form all  of  ^he  missions  we  want.  We 
are  cutting  back  In  functions  such  as 
fingerprint  history  investigations  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  resources.  Just 
recently,  we  had  five  homicides,  we  be- 
lieve, because  the  FBI  could  not  re- 
spond within  30  days  on  a  fingerprint 
record  checlt,  due  to  a  backlog. 

We  are  moving  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  personnel  to  Florida 
and  aroimd  I  within  the  State  because 
we  do  not  h|ive  sufficient  |}ersonnel  to 
follow  through  with  Investigations, 
and  my  colleague  would  cut  Justice 
back  another  $600  million,  at  the  least, 
and  up  to  about  $1.3  billion.  That  is 
just  unacceptable.  My  colleague  from 
California  fmds  sufficient  revenues  in 
the  budget  (or  the  armed  services  for 
external  security  but  he  would  gut  the 
budget  resources  needed  for  domestic 
security— law  enforcement  and  crimi- 
nal justice.]  I  oppose  the  Rousselot 
substitute  atd  ask  my  colleagues  to  do 
the  same.     I 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  tn  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  to  votd  for  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment is  to  I  commit  political  suicide. 
After  all,  my  colleague  from  California 
has  the  audacity  to  suggest  that  in 
some  areas  lof  government  we  should 
go  back  to  l^ss  than  we  were  spending 
in  1982.  Who  can  possibly  picture  less 
money  being  spent  by  this  distin- 
guished bod^  than  1982  or  1981? 

If  my  colleagues  do  not  like  Interna- 
tional affaliv  then  you  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  cut  $3.5  billion  out.  Energy, 
my  colleagues  can  cut  $3.5  billion  out. 
Natural  resources,  my  colleagues  can 
cut  another  3.5.  Commerce  and  hous- 
ing, an  industry  I  am  part  of,  my  col- 
leagues can  cut  $1.4  billion  out.  Trans- 
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portation,  my  colleagues  can  cut  $3 
billion.  On  and  on  down  the  list.  If  my 
colleagues  want  to  commit  political 
suicide,  this  is  the  vote  to  do  it  on. 

There  is  only  one  possible  thing  my 
colleagues  can  accomplish  by  voting 
for  this  Rousselot  amendment,  and 
that  is  the  proper  vote  to  restore  this 
economy.  It  is  the  only  statesman  vote 
that  we  are  going  to  have  today.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  high  defi- 
cits are  high  interest  rates. 

We  talk  about  job-training  pro- 
grams. There  is  no  need  for  job-train- 
ing programs  when  there  are  no  jobs 
out  there  to  be  had.  There  are  not 
going  to  be  any  jobs  out  there  to  be 
had  as  long  as  the  prime  stays  at  16 
percent.  And  there  is  no  disagreement 
in  the  country,  the  prime  will  stay 
that  high  as  long  as  we  are  talking 
about  deficits  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$100  to  $120  billion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
absolutely  correct,  this  is  the  only  logi- 
cal step  to  take  if  we  are  going  to  do  as 
statesmen  which  has  to  be  done.  I 
challenge  each  and  every  one  of  the 
Members  here  to  commit  political  sui- 
cide along  with  myself  and  vote  for 
the  Rousselot  amendment  and  vote 
against  each  and  every  one  of  the 
other  amendments  on  the  floor  today. 
Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  think  he 
makes  a  very  Important  point. 

Just  to  respond  to  what  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  said,  I  also 
happen  to  be  on  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. I  think  we  should  spend  more 
on  the  FBI  and  DEA.  I  think  We 
should  spend  more  for  border  patrol. 
.  But  the  fact  is  if  we  are  going  to  get  a 
balanced  budget  we  are  all  going  to 
have  to  sacrifice.  After  we  get  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  get  the  economy 
moving  in  the  right  direction,  we  will 
then  have,  gotten  over  the  first 
hurdle,  and  we  can  do  our  work  in  a 
business-like  fashion  instead  of  trying 
to  fund  everything  by  deficit.  That  is 
all  I  say  to  the  gentleman.  I  under- 
stand what  he  Is  saying,  but  the  crisis 
now  is  an  economic  crisis.  If  we  do  not 
get  over  that  we  are  not  going  to  solve 
our  other  problems. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  fine  statement.  I  think 
the  gentleman  has  hit  the  nail  on  the 
head.  The  question  is  whether  we 
commit  political  suicide  or  allow  this 
Nation  to  commit  economic  suicide. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  fellow  Members  my  thoughts 
on  the  workings  of  Congress  during 


the  past  year.  I  must  pay  a  compli- 
ment to  the  Democratic  leadership. 
They  have  played  their  cards  well. 
The  administration  sent  a  budget  to 
Congress  months  ago  *  *  *  a  budget 
that  if  unacceptable  could  have  been 
changed  immediately.  But  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  decided  to  sit  on  it. 
They  sat  on  this  budget  for  4  months 
and  now  they  want  to  blame  the  ad- 
ministration for  our  country's  prob- 
lems. I  foimd  these  tactics  inexcus- 
able. They  say  they  are  trying  to  "save 
the  American  way"  and  in  the  process 
they  are  destroying  it. 

Our  jobs  are  all  nice  and  secure.  At 
least  for  the  next  6  months.  But 
Americans  out  there  in  the  "real 
world"  are  losing  their  businesses, 
their  homes  and  their  hope,  because 
we  caimot  gather  up  the  guts  to  stick 
to  our  guns  and  do  what  must  t>e  done. 
Reduce  the  deficit,  balance  the 
budget,  and  get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment under  control. 

This  country  is  perilously  close  to  a 
depression.  And  we  in  Congress  are  to 
blame.  It  is  certainly  not  on  anyone 
else's  shoulders.  I  strongly  support  one 
of  the  budget  proposals  before  you, 
the  Rousselot  amendment.  This 
amendment  shares  the  burden  equally 
on  all  Americans.  We  must  ask  all 
Americans  to  accept  this  1-year  at- 
tempt to  free  our  economy.  Give  it  1 
year  to  see  if  this  approach  works. 
After  1  year,  if  the  economy  has  not 
turned  aroimd,  then  we  will  look  at 
other  approaches.  Obviously,  the 
many  approaches  we  have  tried  in  the 
past  have  not  worked. 

I  think  those  of  you  on  both  sides  of 
this  aisle  who  have  repeatedly  stated 
you  support  a  balanced  budget  better 
think  long  and  hard  before  voting 
against  this  amendment.  This  is  your 
balanced  budget  in  1983  and  it  de- 
serves a  chance. 

It  is  not  perfect.  None  of  these  pro- 
posals are.  But  I  believe  the  public  im- 
derstands  the  politics  involved  here. 
They  also  understand  that  they 
cannot  buy  a  house,  buy  a  car  or  buy 
much  of  anything  until  Congress  re- 
duces the  amount  of  Federal  spending 
and  frees  up  the  market.  A  $100  billion 
deficit  will  cause  Federal  borrowing, 
and  other  debts,  to  consume  80  per- 
cent of  the  entire  savings  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  How  can  you  vote  in  such 
a  deficit  and  still  say  you  want  to  help 
housing,  construction  or  any  strug- 
gling business? 

House  Joint  Resolution  350,  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  has  some 
200  cosponsors.  If  you  added  your 
name  to  that  legislation  with  any 
amount  of  conviction,  think  twice 
before  you  vote  against  Mr.  Rousse- 
lot's  amendment. 

History  has  shown  us,  in  1916,  1920, 
1932,  and  again  in  1968,  that  when  we 
raise  taxes,  receipts  go  down.  How 
often  do  we  have  to  try  it  until  we  re- 
alize, it  simply  does  not  work.  I  am 


firmly  convinced  that  this  economy  is 
on  the  edge  of  a  depression.  We  raised 
taxes  in  1932  and  it  pushed  us  over  the 
cliff  and  caused  greater  unemploy- 
ment. I  do  not  want  to  be  responsible 
for  the  second  great  breakdown  of  our 
system. 

I  could  repeat  the  many  facts,  the 
long  lists  of  statistics  and  the  endless 
economic  theories.  Obviously,  we  have 
all  heard  and  read  them  countless 
times.  Yet  they  have  not  spurred  us 
into  action.  Why  should  they  now? 
When  our  offices  were  flooded  with 
mail  last  year  in  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's first  cry  for  support,  we  acted 
fast.  Why  is  it  that  we  will  not  contin- 
ue through  and  give  that  plan  a 
chance  to  work?  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  relish  the  chance  to 
see  this  House  act  with  a  little  gump- 
tion and  guts. 

Certainly,  we  must  all  compromise. 
However,  a  word  of  caution  is  needed. 
Last  year,  in  a  good  faith  effort  to 
reach  an  acceptable  middle  ground,  we 
agreed  to  phase  in  the  tax  cuts.  How- 
ever, we  ignored  the  one  basic  rule  of 
business.  Tou  never  promise  lower 
prices  later  when  you  want  to  make 
the  sale  today.  That  is  exactly  what 
we  did.  We  told  biislness  and  individ- 
uals that  they  would  be  better  off 
waiting  until  tomorrow  to  do  what  our 
economy  needed  months  ago. 

If  we  had  enacted  an  immediate  sub- 
stantial tax  cut,  we  would  not  be  in 
today's  recession.  And  now  we  are 
talking  about  taking  away  that  prom- 
ise. A  perfect  way  to  make  today's  re- 
cession tomorrow's  depression.  As  I 
stated  before,  I  do  not  want  to  be  the 
cause  of  that  depression.  Therefore, 
let  us  proceed  slowly.  It  has  taken  the 
Democrats  4  months  to  begin  to  talk. 
We  can  now  take  the  necessary  time  to 
enact  a  truly  effective  budget. 

The  vast  majority  of  Americans 
want  very  little  from  this  Govern- 
ment. They  want  their  Jobs  back  and 
the  interest  rates  down.  Then  they 
want  us  out  of  their  lives.  I  urge  you 
to  give  them  that  much.  Do  not  raise 
taxes,  reduce  spending.  Support  this 
administration  and  give  it  the  time  it 
needs.  The  American  people  voted  it  4 
years  and  we  should  support  their 
choice. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Let  me  say  one  thing  in 
conclusion. 

No  matter  what  program  we  believe 
in,  no  matter  what  side  of  the  aisle  we 
are  on,  all  of  the  programs  that  we  be- 
lieve in  have  something  in  common. 
They  are  based  on  a  strong  viable 
economy.  They  are  based  on  a  strong 
taxpayer.  When  we  have  interest  rates 
of  16  percent,  when  we  have  deficits  of 
$100  billion,  we  do  not  have  that  tax- 
payer. All  the  programs  will  suffer. 
They  will  continue  to  suifer  under 
$100  bilUon  deficits. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

from  California. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

BCr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
siLOT).  If  you  can  Judge  by  the 
numter  of  bom-again  budget  balanc- 
ers I  have  heard  during  discussion  of 
the  1983  budget,  and  by  the  number  of 
cosponsors  of  the  legislation  mandat- 
ing a  constitutionally  guaranteed  bal- 
anced budget  (H.J.  Res.  350),  the  sub- 
stitute before  us  now  should  pass  over- 
whelmingly. 

Balancing  the  budget  through  enor- 
mous individiial,  business  and  other 
tax  increases  is  not  sound  fiscal  policy. 
Unfortunately,  aU  the  alternative  pro- 
posals before  us  during  consideration 
of  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  achieve 
their  total  spending  and  revenue  fig- 
ures by  Just  this  means.  Regrettably, 
even  the  Republican  Latta-Michel  sub- 
stitute budget  is  included  in  this 
group. 

On  the  other  htod.  balancing  the 
Federal  budget  by  across-the-board 
cuts,  including  reductions  In  defense 
spending,  plus  maintaining  the  indi- 
vidual and  corporate  tax  cuts,  is  a  rea- 
soned means  of  economic  recovery.  I 
supported  this  concept  1  year  ago  in 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram paclcage.  I  said  then  and  I  con- 
tinue to  believe  that  it  toolc  30  years 
for  Kejmesian  economic  theory  to  be 
disproven;  we  should  certainly  let 
supply-side  economics  have  a  fair 
chance. 

According  to  a  recent  Newsweelc 
poll,  85  percent  of  Americans  feel 
strongly  that  we  must  have  a  balanced 
budget,  and  we  have  to  achieve  one  by 
cutting  Federal  spending.  They  want 
to  see  their  individual  tax  cuts  pre- 
served. The  Rousselot  substitute  does 
exactly  this.  If  we  can  Just  listen  to 
this  silent  majority  and  approve  the 
gentleman's  proposal,  we  will  be  send- 
ing a  real  message  to  the  American 
people  and  to  the  financial  markets 
that  we  do  not  mean  more  "business 
as  usual."  more  taxing  and  taxing  and 
spending  and  spending. 

These  are  tough  times,  and  we  have 
to  make  some  tough  decisions.  If  we  do 
not  approve  a  true  balanced  budget 
based  upon  reasoned  reductions  in 
Federal  spending— across  the  board— 
we  are  going  to  have  to  make  even 
tougher  decisions  next  year,  and  worse 
ones  In  years  following.  Our  problems 
are  not  going  to  go  away— and  halfway 
measures  now  are  going  to  mean  half- 
way results.  The  American  people  are 
not  going  to  be  satisfied  with  this,  and 
rightfully  so.  We  have  to  act  in  a  re- 
sponsible, statesman-like  manner  and 
bite  the  buUet. 

Right  now  we  are  reaping  the  re- 
wards of  years  of  Federal  overspend- 
ing; years  of  throwing  money  at  every 
special   interest   and   problem   which 
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seemed  to  need  a  response.  Our  re- 
wards f<r  this  profligacy  are  a  stag- 
nant ecc  nomy,  close  to  10-percent  un- 
employn  ent  and  double-digit  interest 
rates.  W  tiat  is  next  if  we  continue  on 
our  preient  course?  I  hate  to  think; 
but  really,  what  is  left  but  total  eco- 
nomic tollapse?  This  all  can  be 
summed  up  If  you  reflect  that  if  Fed- 
eral deficit  spending  was  economically 
beneficial,  we  would  have  the  most  dy- 
namic, productive  economy  in  the 
world. 

We  have  abundant  evidence  that 
supply-stle  economics  can  work.  Look 
at  the  Kennedy  tax  cut  in  1982.  It  pro- 
duced mpre  revenue  than  it  cost  the 
Federal  Government.  Look  at  prop  13 
in  my  owtn  State  of  California.  Look  at 
the  tax  reduction  measures  In  North- 
eastern States.  These  have  all  led  to 
economic  stimulation.  There  is  one 
caveat  here,  though,  and  that  is  before 
our  tax  cuts  will  provide  an  economic 
stimulus  I  we  have  to  eliminate  or 
reduce  F^eral  deficits— we  have  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  pri- 
vate cre<it  markets.  The  interest  rates 
will  come  down  when  financial  mar- 
kets belltve  .that  they  would  not  have 
to  compete  with  Government;  when 
they  reaDy  see  a  sincere  effort  to  get 
Federal  spending  under  control.  An 
unbalanced  budget  this  year  will  con- 
tinue to  mean  double-digit  interest 
rates  next  year,  and  uncontrolled 
growth  of  Federal  spending  in  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1985— trillion  dollar 
Federal  biudgets. 

For  th^  reasons  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues t«  vote  in  support  of  the  Rous- 
selot substitute  balanced  budget  pro- 
posal. Is  It  not  time  for  us  to  start  be- 
having niore  like  statesmen  and  less 
like  Santi  Claus?  Thank  you. 

D  1130 

Ms.  FifcDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentli  man  yield? 

Mr.  DU  «J.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man realty  has  hit  the  entire  issue  on 
the  head.  I 

I  would  like  to  give  a  very  brief  sce- 
nario of  irhat  happened  in  one  of  the 
States  of  this  Union,  California,  when 
the  legislature  refused  to  respond  to 
the  demaiids  on  the  part  of  the  people 
to  lower  Spending  and  lower  taxation. 

First,  they  passed  proposition  13, 
which  put  an  absolute  restriction  on 
the  ways  in  which  they  could  tax. 
Then  because  the  legislature  again  re- 
fused to  respond,  as  the  Congress  has, 
to  the  demands  of  the  people,  they 
went  back  again  and  said,  "If  you  can't 
get  it  right  the  first  time,  we  are  going 
to  require  through  the  initiative  proc- 
ess that  the  growth  in  government  be 
restricted] 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dim*)  has  expired. 
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Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man may  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. I 

pro  tempore.  Is 
fon  to  the  request  of  the 
from  California? 

.   Mr.   Chairman,   re- 

to  object,  I  would  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  this  2  min- 
utes be  added  on  to  the  total  time  for 
the  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  friom  Texas? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  because 
of  the  reasobs  cited  by  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  r^hed  last  night,  I  feel 
constrained  BO  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  hei  rd. 

Is  there  otjection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentlewo  nan  for  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  g  sntleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  ARCIIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  mj  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAmMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  recog- 
nized for  2  a()ditional  minutes. 

\,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
yield  further,  if  they 
live  within  the  con- 
budget  which  were  per- 
mitted, they  went  back  to  the  initia- 
tive process  and  they  passed  another 
amendment  j  which  put  strict  con- 
straints on  the  amount  of  funds  that 
the  California  State  Legislature  could 
spend. 

We  have  u  very  similar  situation 
here,  in  thai  34  States  have  already 
passed  a  resolution  recommending 
that  a  Constitutional  Convention  be 
called  to  re<^ire  a  balanced  budget. 
We  need  three  more  States  to  add  to 
the  34  in  order  to  comply  with  the  law 
and  God  kno^s  what  we  are  going  to 
get  into  if  weido  have  a  Constitutional 
Convention. 

I  would  suigest  to  the  Members  of 
this  House  tl^t  this  is  a  unique  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  retain  control  of 
the  budgetary  process,  for  if  they 
refuse  to  do  so,  I  am  sure  that  the 
American  people  will  find  the  means 
to  take  it  out  pf  their  hands. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentlema^  yield? 

Mr.  DUNN.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. I  agree  with  everything  he  has 
stated  except  one  thing.  I  do  not  think 
that  this  is  pdUtical  suicide  to  vote  for 
this  amendment,  because  I  think  for 
the  first  time  In  many  years  the  aver- 
age guy  on  main  street,  realizes  that 
he  cannot  ge^  that  car  loan  or  that 
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home  loan  because  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  taking  most  of  the  avail- 
able money  and  most  of  the  available 
credit  today. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment and  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks). 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  York  for 
yielding  so  that  I  might  finish  my  pre- 
pared remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  prerevenue 
sources  I  spoke  of  previously  Just  must 
be  tapped.  The  American  worker  is 
running  out  of  unemployment  benefits 
and  has,  in  fact,  lost  patience  with  this 
President  and  this  administration. 
People  with  a  budget  which  will  foster 
economic  growth  and  the  creation  of 
Jobs  for  millions  and  millions  out  of 
work  is  absolutely  necessary. 

We  either  must  repeal,  I  believe,  or 
adjust  the  tax  benefits  passed  out  last 
year  during  that  moment  of  fiscal 
drunkenness  on  the  part  of  this  ad- 
ministration and  we  in  the  Congress, 
tax  benefits  which  I  happened  to  have 
voted  for  unfortunately. 

We  must  repeal  or  adjust  the  third 
year  tax  cut  which  again  I  voted  for, 
unfortunately. 

We  must  reduce  defense  spending  to 
a  level  consistent  with  economic  reali- 
ties. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  cannot  accept 
continuing  deficits  in  the  $100  billion 
plus  range. 

In  spite  of  what  our  Republican 
savior,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
has  said.  Interest  rates  will  not  come 
down  if  deficits  remain  at  the  current 
or  higher  levels. 

Good  government  does  cost  money. 
By  good  government  I  mean  that 
-  which  helps  people,  not  that  govern- 
ment which  hurts  people.  We  should 
be  investing  in  a  government  that 
truly  cares  for  those  who  cannot  care 
for  themselves.  To  have  carelessly  de- 
faulted in  his  leadership  responsibU- 
ities  on  this  budget  indicates  that  this 
President  is  greatly  at  odds  with  the 
view  that  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans hold  of  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  its  responsibility. 

I  believe  this  President  and  those 
aroimd  him  truly  misread  the  Ameri- 
can people.  They  listened  too  much  to 
rhetorical  gnunblings  and  not  enough 
to  what  people  really  feel. 

The  American,  people  instinctively 
understand  what  Teddy  Roosevelt  and 
his  cousin,  Franklin,  talked  about 
when  they  used  the  word  national. 

The  American  people  want  a  govern- 
ment that  works  and  not  one  that  is  to 
be  dismantled  to  oblige  the  greed  and 
ideological  liturgy  of  destruction  es- 
poused by  this  President  and  his 
wealthy  cronies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  voted  against  all 
the  substitutes  put  before  this  House 


so  far.  I  shall  continue  to  vote  against 
others  yet  to  be  discussed. 

The  American  people  deserve  better 
than  the  alternatives  presented  here 
for  our  deliberations  and  decision. 
These  budgets  are  Just  not  acceptable. 

I  thank  the  chairman  and  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  like  to  add  that  I  agree  that 
this  resolution  does  balance  the 
budget,  but  it  does  it  only  on  paper. 
What  we  have  to  remember  is  that  we 
are  dealing  with  real  people,  with  real 
Jobs,  with  real  programs  that  help  the 
people  in  this  country.  Those  are  the 
ones  we  are  going  to  hurt  and  hear 
from    if    this    budget    resolution    Is 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  emphasize  again 
what  the  gentlewoman  has  said.  This 
amendment  does  not  get  us  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  It  Is  not  based  on  real 
numbers.  We  are  asked  to  assume  that 
the  gentleman  who  offered  the 
amendment  has  a  better  understand- 
ing of  what  will  happen  In  the  econo- 
my than  anyone  else  and  we  are  asked 
to  ignore  the  fact  that  an  agreement 
was  reached  before  the  committee 
ever  brought  its  resolution  out  that  all 
budget  resolutions  would  have  their 
numbers  nm  through  the  agencies 
which  do  not  have  an  ax  to  grind. 
CRO  has  no  ax  to  grind  and  this 
amendment  does  not  do  that. 

It  is  based  on  fabricated  assump- 
tions. It  does  not  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

I  would  simply  suggest  that  anyone 
who  wanted  to  vote  for  a  real  balanced 
budget  missed  their  opportunity  yes- 
terday if  they  did  not  vote  for  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  which  I  of- 
fered yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Archer). 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  rise  above  our 
party  affiliation  of  Democrat  or  Re- 
publican—above what  partisan  politi- 
cal advantage  we  might  hope  to  get  In 
this  fall's  election  campaigns— and 
talk  about  the  overriding  problem 
facing  this  country.  That  problem  Is 
interest  rates.  If  we  are  honest,  we 
must  face  the  fact  that  Interest  rates 
today  relative  to  Inflation  are  the 
highest  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  AU  of  the  other 
specific  problems  that  have  been  men- 
tioned previously  in  this  debate  cannot 
be  solved  if  we  do  not  get  interest 
rates  down. 


Americans  want  to  buy  cars.  They 
want  to  buy  homes,  and  yet  when 
asked  In  survey  after  siurey  across 
this  Nation.  "Why  don't  yon  buy?" 
their  answer  is  as  clear  as  a  clarion 
bell,  "Interest  rates  are  too  high." 

When  asked.  "What  rate  of  interest 
would  permit  you  to  buy  a  car  or 
home?"  the  resounding  answer  is 
"under  12  percent." 

The  Rousselot  proposal  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  is  the  only  proposal 
before  this  House  that  will  reduce  the 
Interest  rates  to  less  than  12  percent. 

Every  other  proposal  involves  a  defi- 
cit of  $110  billion.  A  deficit  of  that 
size,  coupled  with  off-budget  borrow- 
ing in  1983,  will  consume  80  percent  of 
the  net  savings  of  the  American 
people. 

There  is  no  way  for  a  significant  re- 
duction in  interest  rates  imder  those 
circiuostances. 

The  paramount  problem  before  this 
country  Is  Interest  rates,  Interest  rates. 
Interest  rates.  This  country  cannot 
move  again  economically  if  we  do  not 
remove  that  stumbling  bl(x;k. 

The  other  budget  proposals,  all  of 
them,  cavalierly  treat  the  deficit  and 
Interest  rates,  and  do  not  remove  the 
blockage.  Under  the  balanced  budget 
proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot).  interest  rates 
can  be  cut  in  half  and  we  will  imleash 
the  greatest  resurgence  of  economic 
activity  that  this  country  has  seen  in 
decades.  Only  in  this  way  can  we  hope 
to  provide  Jobs  and  opportunity  and 
productivity  and  have  the  ability  to 
meet  the  needs  that  this  coimtry  has 
for  defense  and  social  programs.  Only 
in  this  way  can  we  show  that  we  care 
about  the  unemployed  families  that 
want  to  work,  to  show  that  we  care 
about  the  students  who  cannot  afford 
loans  because  interest  rates  are  too 
high.  We  can  accomplish  this  only  if 
we  reduce  Interest  rates. 

The  Rousselot  amendment  is  the 
only  alternative  available  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  get  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  borrowing  market 
where  it  is  in  competition  with  all  of 
us  who  want  credit  to  buy  cars  and 
homes. 

The  core  of  the  Rousselot  proposal, 
as  you  have  already,  been  told.  Is  a 
freeze  for  1  year  beginning  October  1, 
which  treats  everyone,  active  and  re- 
tired, equally.  It  creates  a  1-year 
saving  of  $26  billion.  Increases  before 
October  1  now  scheduled  under  the 
law  will  not  be  affected. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  worried  about 
workers  who  want  to  work  but  cannot, 
about  small  businessmen  who  are  fall- 
ing through  no  fault  of  their  own.  I 
am  worried  so  much  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  we  can  any  longer  talk 
about  reelection  or  Band-Aid  changes. 
What  we  must  talk  about  is  major 
surgery.  The  boat  is  taking  on  water 
and  turning  up  the  motor  is  not  going 
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to  solve  the  problem.  Bailing  with 
thimbles  is  not  going  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. 

There  is  no  other  proposal  that  will 
reduce  interest  rat^s,  and  if  I  am  cor- 
rect that  interest  rates  are  the  No.  1 
priority  before  this  country  today,  we 
must  adopt  the  Rousselot  proposal. 

Is  tt  going  to  be  easy?  No.  It  never  is 
easy  to  restrain  Fecleral  spending;  but 
Americans  need  a  halt  to  these  inter- 
est rates,  even  if  it  requires  tough  deci- 
sions. Young  and "  old  alike  have  a 
stake  in  this  and  time  is  running  out. 
The  CHAIRMAN' pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  expired. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins)  be 
permitted  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sat  here  for  10 
hours  yesterday  tod  listened  to  the 
debate  on  higher  budgetary  expendi- 
tures. I  think  it  is  criminal  to  limit 
this  to  an  hour  and  a  half. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  state  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  negotiations  are  present- 
ly underway  to  try  to  reach  a  reasona- 
ble solution,  to  let  everyone  speak  for 
a  reasonable  amount  of  time,  to  divide 
the  time  equally  between  the  two  prin- 
cipal leaders  on  each  side  of  the  aisle. 
Mi.  PARRIS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Chair  for  pointing  that  out  to  the 
Members:  but  we  were  not  in  on  those 
negotiations. 

Pending  their  determination,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  additional 
2  minutes  of  the  gentleman  be  added 
on  to  the  full  time  of  debate  on  this 
issue. 

The  CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia? 
Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Archkr)  that  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins)  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hopkins) 
may  proceed  for  two  additional  min- 
utes? 
There  was  no  objection. 
air.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  As  I  said,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, youfis  and  old  alike  have  a  stake 
in  this  and  time  is  running  out. 

Three  of  irilK  five  children  are  here 
In  the  Capitol  iQday.  I  told  the  Presl- 
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dent  this  week  that  I  cannot  face 
those  children,  as  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dannemxter)  said,  and 
tell  them  that  I  did  not  have  the  cour- 
age noti  to  leave  them  $110  billion  of 
extra  ddbt  to  pay  off. 

President  Carter  in  1976  promised 
the  people  a  balanced  budget.  Similar 
promises  have  been  made  over  and 
over  again  by  many  of  us  and  by  presi- 
dential candidates,  but  there  always 
seems  t«  be  an  excuse.  We  always  find 
a  way  tc  say.  "later,  not  now." 

Last  J  ear  in  September,  the  Presi- 
dent sp^ke  to  this  Nation  and  he  said. 
"Our  Govenunent  must  return  to  the 
tradltiott  of  living  within  our  means 
and  must  do  it  now." 

I  say  I  to  you,  as  he  said  to  this 
Nation,  we  must  ask  ourselves  two 
questions  and  answer  them:  If  not  us, 
who?  If  hot  now.  when? 

I  D  1145 

Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia. 
Since  w^  are  talking  about  real  people, 
I  would  like  to  read  a  letter  sent  to  me 
by  one  of  my  constituents. 

Deah  c:t>NGRESsMAN  Staton:  This  letter  is 
being  written  In  order  to  urge  you  to  sup- 
port our  President's  economic  budget  poli- 
cies and  i  his  call  for  a  balanced  budget 
amendment.  I  believe  our  3-year  tax  cut  is 
essential  (for  the  economic  health  of  our 
country  knd  specifically  for  middle-class 
wage  carters  such  as  myself.  Even  more 
necessary!  is  the  indexing  of  taxes  to  the 
cost  of  living. 

Please  #o  not  allow  them  to  repeal  our 
hard-won  tax  Indexing  law. 

Mr.  StAon.  it  is  depressing  to  see  how 
much  money  is  taken  out  of  my  payroll 
check  in  Axes.  I  buy  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment a  n;w  car  every  year.  Believe  me.  I 
sure  wouU  like  to  pay  off  my  own  car  in- 
stead. 

My  wif eland  I  feel  sorry  for  the  people  out 
of  work.  But  their  real  hope  lies  in  a  strong- 
er econoaiy.  not  Government  handouts. 
Please  vote  to  control  the  Federal  budget, 
strengthen  our  national  defense,  and  to 
minimize  oovemment  Interference  in  our 
lives. 

And  h^  adds  a  postscript: 

My  wlfa  lost  her  Job,  and  we  are  getting 
by  on  ouij  few  savings.  But  we  still  support 
the  Presicfent. 

The  C  LAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  t  le  gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  re  luest  of  Mr.  Staton  of  West 
Virginia  and  by  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  Hop  ciws  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.)  9 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f roA  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  STJATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairmali,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Rousselot  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
we  have  heard  this  paraphrased  many 
times:  Any  nation  that  can  put  a  man 
on  the  A^oon  ought  to  be  able  to  do  a 
number  0f  things.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  colleagues  any  nation  that  can  put 
a  man  on  the  Moon  ought  to  be  able 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  DilEIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wIU 
the  gentl  >man  yield? 
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Mr.  HOPCINS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from!  California. 

Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  1  of  Mr.  Roussklot's  bal- 
anced budgst  substitute  amendment. 
My  constitients  have  been  clamoring 
for  reduced  interest  rates.  Today,  we 
can  either  vote  for  higher  interest 
rates  or  lower  Interest  rates.  We  can 
either  tell  our  constituents  that  we  are 
listening  to  Ithem  and  vote  in  favor  of 
this  amendrtient  or  we  can  send  them 
a  clear  mesdage  that  we  lack  the  dedi- 
cation to  foUow  their  wishes. 

In  himdreds  of  letters,  my  constitu- 
ents have  told  me  that  they  firmly  be- 
lieve we  will  never  bring  down  interest 
rates  until  we  balance  the  budget.  We 
are  given,  today,  an  opportunity  to  do 
Just  that.  By  voting  for  this  substitute 
amendment,  we  can  vote  to  balance 
the  budget. 

The  other  budget  proposals  will  con- 
tinue the  de  jlorable  practice  of  deficit 
spending.  They  each  have  a  deficit  of 
at  least  $10(1  billion.  It  is  time  we  real- 
ized that  Che  Federal  Government 
cannot  coritlnue  spending  billions 
more  each  yfear  than  it  receives  in  rev- 
enues. 

The  solutibn  to  this  problem  is  not 
huge  tax  ln<Jreases.  as  some  have  sug- 
gested. We  have  to  keep  our  tax  cuts. 
We  simply  cinnot  break  faith  with  the 
people  on  ihis.  They  expect  their 
taxes  to  cof  tinue  to  decrease  as  we 
have  promised,  and  we  must  insure 
that  this  is  one  promise  we  do  not 
break. 

Instead  of  the  more  than  $25  billion 
tax  Increase  that  has  been  suggested 
by  some,  w(  must  continue  to  make 
cuts  in  Feceral  spending.  The  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  takes  this 
approach.  ItJ  makes  significant  reduc- 
tions in  Federal  spending  while  not 
imposing  an  {enormous  tax  increase  on 
the  people  oif  this  coimtry.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  voting  for  the 
balanced  btidget  substitute  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PANBTTA.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  B  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
Rousselot  amendment. 

Mr.  Chaim^an,  if  there  is  one  lesson 
Congress  should  surely  have  learned 
from  last  yeir,  it  is  that  there  are  no 
magic  answers.  There  are  not  any 
short  cuts,  and  there  are  no  easy  ways 
to  solve  whit  are  obviously  complex 
problems. 

This  crisis  that  we  are  facing  is  not 
only  economic:  it  is  very  much  politi- 
cal. We  are  j  suffering  now  from  the 
consequence  of  promising  the  Ameri- 
can people  basy  solutions  that  are 
never  fulfilled. 

One  of  thp  gentlemen  who  spoke 
here  said  that  somehow  this  is  politi- 


cal suicide  to 
It  is  not  that 


vote  for  this  amendment, 
at  all.  This  is  easy.  This 


is  an  easy  vot  b.  You  can  vote  for  Rous- 
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SELOT,  and  then  vote  for  everything 
else. 

That  is  the  problem  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  really  see:  that  we  promise 
magic  answers  and  magic  solutions, 
but  we  never  deliver.  The  reality  is 
that  we  will  not  deliver  on  this,  either, 
even  if  it  is  adopted. 

I  want  to  recall  for  my  colleagues 
the  fact  that  back  in  1980  we  passed  a 
balanced  budget  resolution  at  that 
time.  Within  a  few  months,  it  was  in 
deficit  almost  $20  billion  because  of 
votes  and  actions  by  the  Congress. 
This  is  not  going  to  be  any  different. 
The  reality  is  that  it  has  three  inher- 
ent weaknesses: 

One,  it  uses  smoke  and  mirrors.  It 
says  that  somehow  pumped  into  our 
economy  in  1983  will  come  a  magic 
$37.9  billion  that  will  result  from  this 
tremendous  tumaroimd  that  will  take 
place  in  the  economy,  and  an  8-per- 
cent growth  rate.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment itself  says  that  at  best,  we 
are  talking  about  a  4-  to  4.6-percent 
growth  rate.  So  you  have  already  cut 
their  projections  in  half,  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department  itself.  That 
is  smoke  and  mirrors. 

The  second  reason  is  that  in  reality 
we  cannot  implement  the  provisions  in 
the  Rousselot  amendment  in  reconcili- 
ation. Let  me  tell  you  that  the  Rousse- 
lot amendment,  if  adopted,  would  call 
for  reconciliation  of  $86  billion,  $64 
billion  of  which  would  have  to  come 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee. Members  of  that  committee  are 
complaining  about  the  problem  of 
raising  $20  to  $30  billion  in  revenues 
now.  Imagine  if,  on  top  of  that,  we 
were  to  ask  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  come  forward  with  $64  bil- 
lion in  reconciliation  that  would 
impact  not  only  on  revenues,  but  on 
social  security  and  unemployment 
compensation  and  SSI  and  disability. 
Are  they  really  going  to  report  those 
kinds  of  savings  to  the  floor  of  the 
House?  If  they  do,  will  Members  vote 
for  them?  It  is  not  going  to  happen, 
and  my  colleagues  and  I  know  that  it 
is  not  going  to  happen. 

We  cannot  even  talk  about  the  possi- 
bility of  $40  billion  in  social  security 
savings.  Are  we  going  to  talk  about  $64 
billion  in  terms  of  other  savings  in 
other  areas?  It  is  not  going  to  happen. 

Lastly,  one  of  the  reasons  it  is  not 
going  to  happen  is  because  if  we  imple- 
ment this,  it  would,  in  fact,  create 
chaos  in  the  society.  We  are  talking 
about  not  only  a  freeze  on  discretion- 
ary programs,  which  I  support  and  the 
chairman  supports,  but  we  are  talking 
about  a  freeze  on  entitlement  pro- 
grams. That  means  that  the  individual 
who  is  disabled  and  who  qualifies  for 
that  assistance,  if  we  reach  that  cap  at 
the  1982  leveli  even  if  that  person 
qualifies,  that  berson  will  not  be  able 
to  receive  disability. 

The  person  who  is  unemployed,  if  we 
reach  that  cap  on  the  unemployment 


compensation  at  the  1982  level,  even 
though  that  person  is  unemployed, 
even  though  that  person  qualifies  for 
that  benefit,  that  person  will  not  re- 
ceive that. 

The  person  on  medicare,  the  senior 
citizen  who  needs  that  care,  if  we 
reach  that  cap  level,  even  though  he 
qualifies  for  that  care,  that  person  will 
not  be  able  to  receive  that  kind  of  as- 
sistance. 

That  is  true  for  nutrition,  it  is  true 
for  medicaid,  it  is  true  for  all  of  the 
entitlement  programs. 

So  the  reality  is  that  in  a  society 
that  is  suffering  from  serious  recession 
at  the  present  time,  we  are  going  to  be 
targeting  the  very  benefits  that  will 
help  people  at  that  time,  and  say  no, 
even  though  you  qualify  for  those 
benefits,  even  though  it  is  legitimate 
that  you  should  receive  those  benefits, 
somehow  we  are  not  going  to  provide 
it. 

Numbers  are  people,  ladies  and  gen- 
tlemen. Numbers  are  people,  and 
people  will  be  impacted  by  these  cuts. 

We  are  not  going  to  resurrect  this 
economy  through  this  kind  of  magic 
solution. 

I  think  it  is  much  better  to  try  to 
target  on  a  progressive-step  approach 
to  reach  it,  and  even  the  President 
himself  agrees  that  is  the  only  way  to 
achieve  that  goal.  I  recognize  the 
temptation  of  having  a  free  vote  to 
make  a  political  statement.  But  there 
is  a  price— and  that  price  is  the  very 
stability  of  our  society.  Without  that, 
there  can  never  be  economic  stability. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair^ 
man,  I  have  been  discussing  the  time 
remaining  with  the  gentleman  from 
California,  the  author  of  this  substi- 
tute. It  appears  additional  time  will  be 
necessary.  We  have  discussed  this  and 
agreed  that  by  unanimous  consent  we 
would  extend  the  time  20  minutes 
beyond  the  time  remaining  and  split 
the  time  evenly.  Without  that  unani- 
mous-consent request,  time  will  expire. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectioiv  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  does  the 
gentleman  suggest  there  be  an  exten- 
sion of  40  minutes  totally,  20  on  each 
side? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct;  20  minutes  to  whatever  time  is 
remaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Twenty  minutes  in  addition  to  the  20 
minutes  remaining  on  the  original 
time  would  be  40  minutes.  20  minutes 
to  each  side,  equally  controlled  by  Mr. 
Rousselot  and  Mr.  Jones. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  my  un- 


derstanding is.  then,  if  the  time  were 
divided  equally,  each  side  would  have 
20  minutes  apiece;  is  that  not  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  time  would 
be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Rousselot)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  divided  equally. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)? 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving  the  right  to  object,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  to  find  out  whether 
or  not  it  is  the  Chair's  intention  to 
have  that  time  assigned  to  Members 
who  are  on  their  feet  at  the  time  of 
the  unanimous-consent  request  being 
granted,  or  in  some  other  fashion? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  It  is 
the  Chair's  impression  from  the  dis- 
cussion that  we  have  Just  had  that  the 
time  will  be  allocated  by  the  two  prin- 
cipals, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  and  the  gentleman  from 
Calif orina  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as 
the  Chair  knows,  and  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
selot) and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones)  know,  I  have  sought 
the  opportunity  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  Rousselot  amendment  for  quite 
some  time.  1  would  like  to  make  cer- 
tain and  I  would  like  to  have  some  as- 
surance that  I  will  be  able  to  have  at 
least  5  minutes  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield  to  me, 
let  me  explain  the  hour  and  a  half  lim- 
itation that  was  put  on  last  night.  It 
was  then  an  attempt  to  look  ahead  at 
this  week  and  try  to  complete  a  budget 
resolution  before  Memorial  Day.  We 
think  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
this  Is  Important  for  a  number  of 
reason;  that  we  ought  to  get  a  budget 
In  place. 

When  you  look  at  the  remaining 
three  substitutes,  there  are  70  amend- 
ments pending  to  those  substitutes, 
and  some  of  them  are  pending  to  more 
than  one  substitute.  If  we  are  going  to 
complete  the  resolution  this  week,  it 
was  felt  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  it 
was  necessary  to  limit  debate.  If  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  we 
are  making  at  this  point  is  not  grant- 
ed, then  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment will  close  In  20  minutes  and  most 
of  the  Members  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  speak. 

So  I  hope  that  the  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  will  be  accepted  and  I  will 
do  my  best  to  parcel  it  out  in  a  fair 
manner. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
would  like  to  receive  some  assurance 
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from  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  R0U88XLOT)  that  I  would,  either 
through  hU  yielding  or  through  yield- 
ing by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones),  since  I  do  not  see  a 
number  on  this  side  seeking  to  speak, 
be  able  to  have  at  least  S  minutes  to 
speak. 

Mr.'ROUSSELOT.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  the  gentleman  can  see 
on  our  side  there  is  a  great  eagerness 
for  this  resolution.  I  know  my  col- 
league from  Georgia  is  supportive  of 
the  resolution.  I  would  like  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  gentleman  that  I  could 
grant  him  5  minutes,  but  we  have  a 
substantial  number.  Maybe  we  can 
work  something  out  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 
i  Maybe  he  can  give  you  3  minutes  and  I 
tan  give  you  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  guarantee  what  time  I 
will  yield,  but  I  will  give  the  gentle- 
man some  time. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  as  I 
understand  it.  the  Chair's  stated  in- 
tention, in  the  event  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  is  not  agreed  to.  is  to 
continue  to  go  from  one  side  to  the 
other  recognizing  Members  who  have 
been  on  their  feet.  Is  that  the  Chair's 
intention? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  the  prerogative  to  do  one  of 
several  things.  He  may  continue  the 
same  process  under  the  five  minute 
rule,  or  the  Chair  can  apportion  the 
remaining  time  based  upon  the 
number  of  people  who  are  standing  or 
to  one  proponent  and  opponent  to  be 
yielded  by  them. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  I  wonder  if  the  Chair 
could  inform  us  how  much  time  there 
is  left  of  the  original  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
There  ia  20  minutes  of  the  assigned 
time  left.  The  request  under  unani- 
mous consent  Is  for  an  additional  20 
minutes,  which  will  total  40  minutes, 
to  be  equally  divided.  20  minutes  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT)  and  20  minutes 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  then  there  would  be 
an  hour;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
There  will  Just  be  a  total  of  40  min- 
utes. 20  minutes  on  each  side. 

»«r.  HOPKINS.  We  would  lose  the 
original  time.  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  No. 
the  original  time  would  not  be  lost. 
There  is  20  minutes  remaining  on  each 
side. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  time  would 
be  extended  20  minutes. 

Blr.  HARTNETT.  Biir.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  yield 
tome? 


Mr.  l;  JVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  fro  n  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  BARTNETT.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlem  m  yielding. 

Mr.  C  tiairman,  to  me  it  is  absurd 
that  we  have  spent  4  to  5  months 
reachini  this  point. 

Mr.  o:  !EY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection i  I  heard. 

The  C  hair  will  allocate  the  remain- 
ing 20  n  inutes  between  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  10  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  RoussELOT),  10  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  California  is 
recogniz  »d  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  R3USSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  rese|-ve  the  balance  of  my  time  at 
this  Jun4ture. 

The  ckAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gen  leman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  d  eslre  to  use  part  of  his  time? 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  :  ield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man froi  1  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin). 

Mr.  lARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  si^gest  that  those  of  us  who  are 
from  rural  areas  and  who  represent 
farmers  In  this  country  take  a  very 
long  aixi  hard  look  at  the  Rousselot 
budget.  iThere  is  a  trapdoor  there  for 
farmers  the  likes  of  which  I  have 
never  sefen  in  any  budget  before  pre- 
sented to  this  body. 

I  dir^t  your  attention  to  page 
11185  of  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  [21,  in  which  Mr.  Rousselot 
has  printed  his  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions. 

D  1200 

If  Members  will  look,  he  demands 
that  the  House  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture rediice  budget  authority  by  $271 
million  lor  fiscal  year  1983.  and  that 
we  redui^B  budget  outlays  by  $2,742  bil- 
lion In  1^83.  Go  to  any  of  the  agricul- 
tural experts;  go  to  the  economists  on 
the  Cot^mittee  on  Agriculture:  and 
ask  theia  how  that  can  be  accom- 
plished. There  is  only  one  way  that  we 
can  have  a  cut  in  budget  outlays  of 
$2.7  billion  with  only  a  cut  of  $271  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority,  and  that  is  to 
cut  the  guts  out  of  our  price  support 
program! 

The  oily  way  that  we  can  get  that 
cut  in  bfdget  outlays  for  next  year  is 
to  totally  abolish  the  dairy  price  sup- 
port program,  reduce  loan  rates  for 
com  and  wheat  and  cotton  and  every 
other  crqp  in  this  country. 

But.  I  ido  not  think  anyone  has  fo- 
cused on  this  yet.  I  was  Just  over  in 
the  Agriculture  Committee  and  we  are 
having  hearings  on  the  Farm  Crises 
Act  for  this  year,  and  I  know  that  a 
number  it  my  rural  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  I  the  aisle  have  cosponsored 
that  bill  which  calls  for  additional 
loan  rat*s"*ror  setaside  programs  for 
next  yea*-.  There  is  no  way  under  the 
Rousselc  b  instructions  of  reconcilia- 
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tion  that  tti  at  can  possibly  be  accom- 
plished. 

The  CHARMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

Mr.  ROU«  SELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  1  lalance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONE  3  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  f  -om  Iowa. 

Mr.  HABKIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  Iniportant  that  my  rural  col- 
leagues understand  what  this  budget 
does  to  agriculture  next  year.  They  to- 
tally abolish  the  Agricultural  Coopera- 
tive Service]  Members  should  go  out 
and  talk  to  jtheir  co-ops  and  see  how 
they  would  Uke  that  one. 

It  abolishes  the  Packers  and  Stock- 
yards Administration.  Members  should 
go  out  to  their  livestock  producers  and 
see  how  they  would  like  to  have  the 
Packers  and  Stockyards  Administra- 
tion abolished. 

The  Office  of  Transportation  is  cut 
out  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Ask  those  otf  us  from  Iowa,  who  are 
having  problems  with  our  roads  and 
with  our  railroads,  whether  or  not  we 
want  the  Office  of  Transportation 
stricken  f roi  1  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

So,  before  the  Members  vote  on  the 
Rousselot  budget  amendment,  I  hope 
they  will  take  a  close  look  at  his  recon- 
ciliation Instructions  on  agriculture. 
There  is  onl)r  one  way  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, and  that  is  to  severely  cut  all 
of  the  price  Support  programs  for  agri- 
culture for  njext  year. 
•  Mr.  SHUHIWAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  debate  with  which  we  are  cur- 
rently engaged  is  confusing  and  com- 
plex, to  say  the  least.  The  serious 
condition  01  our  economy  has  been 
eloquently  described  by  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle:  that  the  busi- 
ness and  financial  communities  await 
the  result  of  our  deliberations  with 
great  anticipation  is  an  understate- 
ment. I 

The  single  most  stringent  impedi- 
ment to  economic  recovery  remains 
the  persistence  of  high  interest  rates. 
The  disastrdus  state  of  interest-sensi- 
tive industries,  such  as  autos  and 
housing,  bears  stark  testimony  to  the 
effects  of  double-digit  interest  rates  in 
terms  of  foregone  output  and  invest- 
ment and  of  lost  Jobs. 

It  is  gen^iOly  accepted  that  the 
single  most  ^nportant  cause  for  high 
interest  ratefe  in  the  projected  size  of 
the  fiscal  yetu-  1983  budget  deficit,  as 
well  as  out3«ar  projections.  Unfortu- 
nately, with  but  one  exception,  all  the 
budget  proi]|osals  before  us  contem- 
plate fiscal  year  1983  deficits  totaling 
100  billion.  The  adoption 
cet  can  hardly  send  the 
_  lal  to  either  the  f  inan- 
ity or  our  constituents  in 
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budget  reflests  a  continuing  inability 


to  limit  Federal  spending  to  a  level 
consistent  with  our  means. 

There  is,  however,  a  viable  alterna- 
tive. The  Rousselot  substitute  provides 
for  a  balanced  budget  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and.  in  so  doing,  enables  us  to  fi- 
nally control  the  runaway  spending 
that  for  so  long  has  plagued  us.  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  size  and 
scope  of  the  Federal  Government 
must  be  reduced;  the  Rousselot  substi- 
tute achieves  this  objective  by  obtain- 
ing budgetary  balance  without  increas- 
ing taxes. 

I  am  well  aware  that  most  of  us  in 
this  body  suppoit  the  concept  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  particular.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  several  of  our  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side  have, 
as  evidence  by  our  debate  this  week, 
Joined  what  I  might  call  the  bom- 
again  budget  balancer  club.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  of  the  balanced  budgets 
so  eloquently  advocated  are  to  occur 
sometime  in  the  future— perhaps  1985. 
If  the  past  is  any  guide,  we  should 
know  that  our  record  of  achieving  out- 
year  budget  targets  is  pretty  slim. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  the  op- 
portunity before  us  to  vote  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1983.  We 
can  go  on  record  in  support  of  immedi- 
ate fiscal  responsibility  and  the  prom- 
ise of  early  economic  recovery.  I  trust 
that  we  wlU  do  so.* 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substitute  budget  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Rousse- 
lot) is  the  only  budget  to  be  voted  on 
b^  the  House  which  is  intended  to  bal- 
uioe  the  Federal  budget  next  year.  On 
the  basis-  of  this  single  criteria,  and 
this  criteria  alone,  I  support  the  bal- 
anced budget  substitute. 

I  strongly  support  a  balanced  Feder- 
al budget.  As  the  author  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment  and 
as  the  author  of  additional  legislation 
which  would  prohibit  an  unbalanced 
budget,  I  strongly  believe  restraint  and 
discipline  in  the  Federal  budget  must 
be  reestablished. 

In  March  of  last  year.  President 
Reagan  said,  "the  impact  of  spending 
reductions  will  be  shared  widely  and 
fairly  by  different  groups  and  the  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  coimtry."  I  believe 
this  commitment  to  fairness  and 
equity  must  be  honored.  The  balanced 
budget  substitute  is  a  success  when  it 
is  Judged  on  the  single  criteria  of  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget,  but  is  it 
less  than  successful  when  Judged  in 
terms  of  fairness,  equity,  and  a  fair 
shake  for  all  of  the  American  people. 

Inequities  which  are  contained  in 
current  policies,  such  as  tax  loopholes 
devised  and  enjoyed  by  the  few,  are 
preserved  and  enshrined  in  the  ^- 
anced  budget  substitute.  My  support 
for  the  balanced  budget  substitute 
proposed  by  Mr.  Rousselot  is  a  strong 
endorsement  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,  but  Is  not  an  endorsement  of 
the    inequitable    means    which    have 


been  proposed  to  achieve  this  impor- 
tant goal. 

The  goal  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  can  be  achieved  while  the  com- 
mitment to  fairness  and  equity  is  hon- 
ored. Fair  play  does  not  prohibit  a  bal- 
anced budget.  The  Rousselot  balanced 
budget  substitute  achieves  but  one  of 
these  goals;  both  are  needed.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  try  one  more  time  for  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  close  all 
debate  on  the  Rousselot  substitute  at 
12:40  p.m.,  with  the  remaining  time  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Rousselot)  and  myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.   ROUSSELOT.   Mr.   Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  could  the 
gentleman  make  It  12:45? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Yes,  12:45. 
The   CHAIRMAN   pro   tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman      from     Oklahoma     (Mr. 
Jones)  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Rousselot)  will  each  con- 
trol 22%  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Rousselot). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  one  of  the  coauth- 
ors of  the  Rousselot  budget  resolution, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
(Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
words  should  be  very  familiar  to  most 
of  us: 

Do  you  solemnly  swear  that  you  will  sup- 
port and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  ag&lnst  all  enemies,  foreign 
and  domestic,  that  you  will  bear  true  faith 
and  allegiance  to  the  same,  that  you  will 
take  this  obligation  freely  and  without  any 
mental  reservation  or  purpose  of  evasion? 

Those  words  are  familiar  because 
they  are  the  words  that  we  swear  to 
when  we  come  into  this  body  at  the 
begliming  of  each  Congress.  What 
does  the  Constitution  require  of  us? 
the  Constitution  requires  of  us  to 
make  the  laws,  but  it  also,  it  seems  to 
me,  requires  of  us,  based  upon  this 
language,  to  defend  those  laws, 
making  us  servants  of  the  laws  that  we 
enact. 

It  seems  to  me  that  maybe  we  ought 
to  take  a  look  at  what  we  have  done 
recently  with  regard  to  the  law.  We 
voted  against  a  balanced  budget  as  It 
relates  to  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tions. We  have  voted  against  a  bal- 
anced budget  as  it  relates  to  fiscal  year 
1983  authorizations.  We  have  voted 
against  a  balanced  budget  as  it  relates 
to  requiring  a  vote  by  this  body  on  a 
constitutional  amendment.  All  of 
those  votes  related  directly  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  now  Public  Law  95-435. 

It  seems  to  me  perhaps  many  of  us 
could  Justify  those  votes  by  saying. 


"Look,  that  may  be  the  law.  We  passed 
it  back  in  1978  and  we  reaffirmed  it  in 
1980,  but  we  really  can't  do  it.  It  is  Just 
not  possible." 

We  have  had  comments  here  Just 
within  the  last  few  minutes,  it  is  really 
not  possible  to  balance  the  budget. 
Well,  today's  offering,  what  we  bring 
before  the  Members  on  this  floor, 
belies  that  argument.  Today,  there  are 
figures  on  paper  that  add  up  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  not  in  1986,  not  in  1987. 
but  a  balanced  budget  In  1983. 

So.  the  question  before  us  is  whether 
or  not  we  will  comply  with  the  law. 
whether  we  are  willing  to  comply  with 
the  law,  and  that  Is  a  very  serious  con- 
sideration for  all  of  us  lawmakers.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  State  legislature 
in  this  country  that  has  a  similar  law, 
and  many  of  them  do,  they  feel  very 
strongly  that  they  have  to  comply 
with  similar  laws.  It  is  something  that 
they  feel  Is  absolutely  essential  for 
them  to  do. 

Only  here— only  here  do  we  have  the 
kind  of  arrogance  that  says  that  we  as 
lawmakers  are  above  the  law;  we  can 
do  whatever  we  want.  We  pass  laws, 
but  go  about  ignoring  them.  I  submit 
that  the  budget  process  we  are  en- 
gaged in  is  a  budget  process  that  does 
not  replace  the  law  of  the  land. 
Rather,  what  we  should  be  doing  is 
using  this  process  to  comply  with  the 
law  of  the  land.  That  is  what  we  can 
do  by  voting  for  the  Rousselot  smiend- 
ment. 

Are  the  f  ig\u-es  credible?  That  issue 
has  been  raised  today.  I  submit  to  the 
Members  that  there  are  a  number  of 
groups  that  say  they  are;  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business 
thinks  they  are  credible:  the  National 
Taxpayers  Union  thinks  they  are  cred- 
ible: the  National  Association  of  Real- 
tors—people who  have  a  great  stake  In 
what  is  going  on  in  this  country 
today— they  think  it  is  credible,  they 
are  for  this  amendment. 

So  the  question  is  one  of  will.  Do  we 
have  the  will  to  balance  the  budget,  or 
are  we  going  to  willfully  vote  to  violate 
the  law  of  the  land?  Personally.  I 
think  the  American  people  are  willing 
to  accept  substantial  change  in  how 
we  run  the  Government  if  the  net 
result  is  a  balanced  budget.  If  the 
budget  results  in  a  $100  billion  deficit, 
sacrifice  does  not  seem  worth  the 
effort. 

So.  I  find  that  the  reaction  In  my 
district  anyhow,  is.  "we  will  do  the  sac- 
rificing if  you  balance  the  budget." 

The  law  requires  that  we  adopt  this 
budget,  since  it  is  the  only  one  that 
complies  with  Public  Law  95-435.  Vote 
against  the  Rousselot  amendment  and 
you  vote  to  ignore  the  law.  Vote  for 
the  Rousselot  amendment,  and  make 
this  once  again  a  government  of  laws 
rather  than  a  government  of  men. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Did  the  gentle- 
man say  that  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  has  endorsed  this  resolution? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr,  Chair- 
man,. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas) 
has  been  recognized  for  an  additional 
2  minutes.  The  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia is  recognized  for  a  total  of  5  min- 
utes. 

Blr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
are  a  number  of  people  on  the  floor 
today  who  have  been  laughing,  scoff- 
ing, or  ridiculing  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  offering  this  balanced 
budget  amendment  because  they  say  it 
Is  uiurealistic.  These  are  some  of  the 
same  people  who  laughed  and  scoffed 
at  the  idea  that  the  election  in  1980 
would  come  out  the  way  it  did.  As  the 
rhetoric  for  reducing  deficits  and  the 
balanced  budget  have  increased,  the 
deficits  themselves  have  also  in- 
creased. 

D  1210 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Members  In  this  body  are  talking  more 
and  more  about  balancing  the  budget, 
and  doing  less  and  less  about  it.  The 
time  is  here  today  to  do  something 
about  it. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  talk 
recently  about  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment for  a  balanced  budget.  I  have 
always  supported  this  concept;  in  fact, 
I  have  introduced  legislation  requiring 
a  balanced  budget  ever  since  I  have 
been  In  Congress.  President  Reagan 
has  recently  endorsed  this  concept. 
While  I  applaud  the  President's  sup- 
port of  a  balanced  budget  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  I  find  it  ironic 
that  he  has  made  such  an  endorse- 
ment In  a  year  in  which  he  has  pro- 
posed the  largest  budget  deficit  in  the 
history  of  this  country.  And  adding  to 
the  irony,  in  this  budget  debate,  he 
has  endorsed  the  budget  which  has 
the  largest  deficit  over  3  years  of  any 
of  those  being  considered.  Why  not  en- 
dorse a  balanced  budget  today? 

We  have  to  keep  in  mind  that  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution provides  discipline  for  future 
administrations  and  Congresses.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  move  us  a  single  step 
closer  to  even  reducing  the  deficit  of 
this  year's  budget. 

We  also  have  to  keep  in  mind  that 
almost  all  of  the  budgets  we  are  con- 
sidering today  have  record-setting 
deficits.  These  deficits  are  certain  to 
keep  interest  rates  high,  which  wiU.  in 
turn,  choke  off  any  hope  of  economic 
recovery.  We  must  stop  this  contlnu- 
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Ing  tren  1  of  record-setting  deficits.  We 
must  re  )lace  the  talk  with  action  and 
pass  a  balanced  budget  now. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  some  of 
us  are  really  too  close  to  this  budget, 
situatioo  and  are  too  far  away  from 
listening  to  what  the  people  in  Amer- 
ica, whether  it  is  on  Main  Street  or 
Wall  Stteet,  are  telling  us.  What  they 
are  saylhg  is  that  a  budget  deficit  of 
$109  billion  is  too  much,  I  will  be 
amazed  to  see  some  of  my  friends  on 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  even 
thinking  of  voting  for  a  deficit  of  $109 
bUlion. 

This  time  last  year,  we  were  consid- 
ering a  budget  proposal  with  a  deficit 
of  $31  billion.  At  the  time,  that  fjgure 
was  astounding  to  most  people.  That 
budget  ^oposal  was  introduced  by  Mr. 
Latta  and  supported  by  President 
Reagan. ;  When  it  passed,  and  when 
subsequent  budget  and  tax  proposals 
endorsed  by  the  administration  passed 
last  yea^  we  heard  the  administration 
claim  tBat  their  economic  recovery 
plan  wa^  in  place  and  we  would  begin 
to  see  t^e  economy  turn  around  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  bellive  that  President  Reagan's 
program!  deserved  a  chance  to  work. 
That  is  fcfhy  I  voted  in  favor  of  both 
the  Reagan-supported  Latta  substitute 
to  the  first  budget  resolution  and  the 
Reagan-supported  Hance-Conable  sub- 
stitute tex  cut  bill.  At  the  time  of 
those  vo  es.  I  expressed  my  misgivings 
about  SOI  ne  of  the  proposals.  I.  person- 
ally, spo  ce  with  the  President  about 
my  conc(  ms  over  what  would  happen 
If  the  e<onomy  did  not  begin  to  im- 
provfe  as  ihe  expected  it  would.  But  he 
assured  rtie  that  if  we  were  facing  high 
budget  (ieficlts  in  the  fiscal  years  to 
follow,  he  would  do  whatever  was  nec- 
essary to  bring  these  deficits  down.  ' 

And  yat  now.  this  year,  we  are  con- 
sidering t  budget  with  a  deficit  of  over 
three  tfanes  last  year's  proposed 
amount.  As  long  as  there  is  a  deficit  of 
that  dimension  interest  rates  are  going 
to  stay  mgh,  the  economy  is  going  to 
deterior^e.  the  recession  will  be  there, 
and  the  tact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Americail  people  will  suffer. 

The  time  is  here  and  now  today  to 
send  that  message,  to  make  the  state- 
ment that  for  the  first  time  will  give 
us  some  assurances  that  we  are  not 
going  to  see  deficits  on  the  order  of 
$100  billion  continue. 

What  we  need.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  a 
sound  economy.  What  we  need,  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  achieve  that  is  to  see  in- 
terest rates  come  down.  And  there  is 
no  mix  ihat  I  have  seen  put  forth 
today  thiit  we  are  considering  which 
will  achieve  that  result  except  a  bal- 
anced buAget. 

I  say  to  my  friends  on  this  side  that 
the  truthl  of  the  matter  is  indeed  that 
we  have  spent  too  much  and  seen  defi- 
cits go  too  high,  and  that  has  brought 
us  to  the  place  we  are  in.  We  have  got 
to  reversf  that.  We  are  in  a  crisis  situ- 
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atlon.  We  1  ear  the  responsibility  for 
doing  something  about  it,  and  even 
though  there  was  a  great  deal  of  polit- 
ical rhetoric  about  balanced  budgets 
and  reducing  spending,  the  budget 
that  the  adi^inistratlon  has  sent  up  is 
the  largest  spending  budget  and  re- 
sults in  the  largest  deficit,  in  the  histo- 
ry of  the  United  States.  As  I  said 
before.  I  fin^  this  ironic. 

We  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric  last  year 
expounding  the  idea  that  by  voting  for 
a  tax  cut.  *nd  in  turn,  reducing  the 
amount  of  knoney  available  to  Con- 
gress to  spend,  we  would  effectively 
force  Congress  to  exercise  a  little 
fiscal  restrailnt.  Congress  would  not 
spend  mone^  that  It  did  not  have.  But 
we  did  pass  f  tax  cut  bill,  but  that  has 
not  stopped  [some  people  in  the  Con- 
gress or  the  White  House  from  propos- 
ing spending  levels  that  will  result  in 
record  deficits.  Obviously,  some  In 
Congress  and  the  administration  will 
spend  mone^.  whether  it  has  it  or  not. 
This  has  not  moved  us  closer  to  oiu- 
goal.  The  only  way  to  reach  our  goal  is 
to  pass  a  balVKed  budget  now. 

The  solutions  are  not  easy.  We  must 
work  together  to  make  the  hard  deci- 
sions that  will  curtail  spending  and 
reduce  our  deficits.  The  time  has  come 
to  place  panlsan  politics  behind  us. 
place  the  American  concern  In  front  of 
us.  and  adoi^t  a  balanced  budget.  Let 
the  budget  Conunittees  go  to  confer- 
ence, and  ceme  out  with  a  message 
that  will  reverse  the  devastating  trend 
of  the  economy. 

To  do  this,  the  time  Is  now  and  I  call 
upon  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  a  balanced  budget. 
Sttfnd  that  rtiessage  and  I  think  you 
will  see  mor^  done  to  bring  about  eco- 
nomic recovery  than  all  the  manipu- 
lating, nitpicking,  and  talking  about 
how  to  get  to  a  $109  billion  deficit. 

I  call  upon  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  join  in  this  vote  for  the 
Rousselot  bialanced  budget  amend- 
ment. That  Is  what  our  constituents 
want  on  Main  Street,  and  that  is  what 
the  financial  markets  need  on  Wall 
Street.  The  ^ime  to  do  it  is  now.  We 
should  face  up  to  our  responsibility. 
The  time  to  <  o  it  Is  now. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  fiom  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Mabtin),  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  MAR':tn  of  North  Carolina. 
First.  Mr.  C  lalrman.  I  want  to  deal 
with  the  kin(  I  of  anticipated,  but  nev- 
ertheless mischievous  and  spurious, 
rumors  that  have  been  floated  by 
some  of  ouf  opponents.  They  are 
spreading  the  word  around  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
what  the  Rousselot-Martln-Danne- 
meyer-Johnston-Archer- Walker-Smith 
amendment  c  oes  is  to  cut  social  securi- 
ty. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  not  true.  It 
does  not  cut  social  security.  The  rumor 
is  false. 

We  have  described  in  earlier  debate 
how  we  plan  to  achieve  the  savings 
that  are  In  this  measure.  We  do  not 
cut  social  security.  I  will  probably 
need  to  say  that  a  couple  more  times. 

We  do  not  cut  social  security. 

We  do  not  cut  social  security. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlenmn  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
restore  the  economic  and  financial 
health  of  the  Nation,  and  I  urge  Its 
adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
of  debate  today  on  the  various  budget 
alternatives  that  have  been  presented 
to  us  so  far.  If  there  is  one  constant 
theme  that  has  nm  the  course  of  the 
debate,  it  is  this:  What  can  this  body 
do  to  restore  the  financial  and  eco- 
nomic health  of  this  Nation? 

We  have  heard  of  tax  Increases,  pay- 
as-you-go  plans,  and  budget  increases 
which  will  help  the  economy  by  spend- 
ing more  borrowed  dollars  on  pro- 
grams that  have  more  than  doubled 
the  size  of  the  Federal  budget  since 
1972. 

The  Federal  budget  has  been  grow- 
ing at  an  uncontrolled  rate  for  the  last 
two  decades.  That  growth  has  been 
matched  by  an  equally  alarming 
growth  in  taxes  paid  by  working  Amer- 
icans. Since  1977.  Federal  revenues 
have  gone  up  an  average  of  over  $60 
billion  each  year.  That  represents  an 
average  of  $550  for  every  working 
American. 

At  the  same  time,  the  trend  in  defi- 
cit spending  has  been  increasing  over 
the  years,  to  the  point  now  where  the 
national  debt  stands  at  well  over  a  tril- 
lion dollars.  The  annual  Interest  pay- 
ments on  that  debt  alone  are  larger 
than  the  entire  Federal  budget  for 
1963.  And  that  continued  growth  of 
Federal  debt  has  reached  a  point 
where  the  Federal  Government  Is  con- 
suming close  to  half  of  all  the  credit 
available  on  the  market  that  would 
otherwise  be  available  for  bi^iness  ex- 
pansion. Job  creation,  and  xhe  pur- 
chase of  homes. 

As  borrowing  has  Increased,  so  has 
the  use  of  another  tool  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  satiate  its  growing  ap- 
petite for  cash.  In  the  past,  the  Gov- 
ertunent  has  resorted  to  printing  the 
money  It  needs  for  programs  it  spon- 
sors and  the  result  has  been  the  crip- 
pling Inflation  rate  that  we  have  only 
recently  been  able  to  control. 
It  is  clear  that  the  nmaway  growth 

of  the  Federal  budget  has  caused  mas- 
sive^creases,  inflationary  increases  in 

the  monetary  base,  which  hurt  us  all 

with  inflation:   massive   Increases  In 

taxes,  which  hurt  all  working  Ameri- 


cans; and,  massive  Increases  In  credit 
consumption,  which  not  only  drives 
productive  assets  out  of  the  market, 
but  stifles  future  growth,  which  Is  the 
key  Ingredient  to  getting  our  unem- 
ployed back  to  work. 

There  is  a  budget  proposal  before  us 
which  is  unique  in  that  it  does  not  rely 
on  Increases  in  taxes.  Increases  in  in- 
flation or  Increased  borrowing  to  put 
the  Federal  Government  on  a  sound 
fiscal  course.  That  proposal,  intro- 
duced by  my  colleague  from  Califor- 
nia, Mr.  ROUSSELOT,  would  take  the 
second  hard  step  in  achieving  true 
budgetary  reform  and  allow  the  enor- 
mous productive  capacity  of  this  great 
Nation  to  assert  itself. 

This  budget  proposal  does  not  ask: 
"What  can  Congress  do  to  help  the 
Nation?"  Rather  it  asks:  "What  should 
Congress  not  do  In  order  for  this 
Nation  to  help  itself?"  Congress 
should  not  increase  taxes  and  take 
more  hard-earned  money  from  work- 
ing Americans.  Congress  should  not 
borrow  so  much  credit  that  the  tools 
to  create  Jobs  are  left  idle,  and  Con- 
gress should  not  monetize  its  debt 
problem,  which  eats  away  at  every- 
body's income. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
budget  proposal  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California.  It  is  what  is 
needed,  but  more  importantly.  It  is  the 
right  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  not 
reduce  the  cost-of-living  increases  in 
social  security  In  the  outyears? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  provide  that  the  cost-of- 
Uvlng  adjustment  that  Is  scheduled  for 
July  of  this  year,  1982,  will  go  into 
effect.  That  is  not  part  of  the  1983 
fiscal  year  anyway.  But  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  all  Government  payrolls,  ci- 
vilian and  military,  and  all  Govern- 
ment-paid benefits  will  be  frozen  at 
the  level  that  they  are  in  on  October 
1.  That  does  not  cut  them.  It  suspends 
for  1  year  only  any  further  cost-of- 
living  adjustment. 

But  we  contend  that  these  people, 
these  beneficiaries  and  their  families 
and  their  chll^en  and  their  neigh- 
bors, will  be  far  better  off  if  we  can 
take  this  shared  sacrifice  and  bring  In- 
terest rates  down  for  everybody.  They 
have  their  own  borrowing  require- 
ments. They  do  not  have  Interest  sub- 
sidles;  their  children  do  not  have  inter- 
est subsidies. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  But,  Mr.  Chairman, 
If  the  gentleman  will  yield  further 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Let 
me  use  my  time,  and  I  will  help  see 
that  the  gentleman  is  recognized  later 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 


Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
WiU  the  gentleman  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  make  my  statement 
first,  becaiise  I  see  that  my  time  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  chopped  up  by 
friends  and  adversaries  here,  and  I 
want  to  make  a  point  or  two  while  I 
have  a  bit  of  time  left. 

We  do  not  cut  social  security.  We  do 
provide  that  there  will  be  savings  of 
some  $26  billion  by  providing  a  1-year 
freeze,  a  suspension  of  further  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  that  one  fiscal 
year,  without  cutting  anybody's  check 
but  leaving  it  at  the  same  level  for 
that  one  year,  whatever  it  Is  on  Octo- 
ber L 

I  believe  that  that  sacrifice  which  is 
widely  shared  is  a  patriotic  sacrifice.  I 
will  say  that  again.  A  sacrifice  which  is 
widely  shared  is  a  patriotic  sacrifice 
that  Americans  can  courageously  be- 
lieve in  and  accept,  especially  when 
they  know  that  the  benefit  of  doing 
that  is  going  to  be  that  their  neigh- 
bors and  their  children  and  they 
themselves  will  be  better  off  if  we  get 
Interest  rates  down,  as  only  this 
amendment  can  do. 

Now,  we  began  some  time  ago  in  the 
budget  deliberations  with  an  illusion 
that  cropped  up,  and  apparently  ev- 
erybody began  to  believe  in  it.  I  myself 
began  to  believe  in  it  during  all  the 
debate  in  the  Budget  Committee.  The 
illusion  was  that  the  best  anybody  can 
do  is  to  reduce  that  1983  deficit  from 
$182  billion  down  to  about  $100  billion 
or  $110  billion.  That  was  an  assump- 
tion that  people  began  to  work  on. 
that  the  best  we  could  do  is  to  cut  that 
deficit  in  half. 

What  happens,  if  you  make  that  as- 
sumption, is  that  you  come  to  a  self- 
fulfilling  prophecy.  What  you  do,  if 
you  believe  that  all  you  can  get  is  half- 
way results,  is  you  accept  halfway 
measures,  and  If  you  propose  a  half- 
way measure,  you  get  halfway  results 
and  you  get  a  halfway  recovery  and 
you  get  Interest  rates  coming  down 
halfway  and  you  get  relief  for  unem- 
ployment in  a  halfway  fashion.  Half- 
way recovery  leads  to  half-hearted  In- 
vestment and  Job  expansion. 

With  such  a  half  recovery,  indeed 
you  do  end  up  having  to  expand  all 
the  crutches,  the  subsidies,  the  baO- 
outs,  the  compassionate  generosity 
that  will  not  be  necessary  If  Instead 
you  go  for  a  full  recovery  with  a  fuU 
press  to  get  the  budget  into  balance. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,   I  have  just   1   additional 
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minute  renudnlng,  but  since  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  has  been 
waiting  K)  patiently,  I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  ask.  on  social  security.  If 
we  do  not  have  an  Increase  In  the  coet- 
of-llvlng  price  Index,  there  would  be 
no  decrease  in  the  amount  people 
would  be  entitled  to  next  year,  would 
there,  anyway? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  absolutely 
correct.  And  for  Federal  employees 
who  In  the  past,  when  inflation  went 
up  12  to  16  percent,  got  a  4-percent  in- 
crease in  pay,  those  Federal  employees 
will  be  better  off  with  no  Increase  In 
pay  if  we  can  hold  the  Inflation  rate 
down  at  the  3-percent  level  where  it 
has  been  for  the  last  4  months,  and 
get  the  Interest  rates  down,  than  to  go 
back  to  10  percent  Inflation  and  4  per- 
cent pay  hikes.  They  do  not  have  in- 
terest subsidies,  and  it  is  to  their  inter- 
est to  get  the  interest  rates  down. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  Of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  If  we  go  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  any  of  the 
other  budget  proposals,  what  Is  the 
least  deficit  flsure  we  could  expect  the 
conference  to  adopt? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  It 
Is  estimated  by  everyone  who  offered 
these  amendments  that  the  least 
would  be  »110  billion. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  If  we  adopt  the  Rous- 
selot  proposal,  though,  we  have  a 
chance  to  get  significantly  better  re- 
sults in  conference  with  the  Senate,  do 
we  not? 

Mr.  BIARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Yes,  and  we  will  bring  Interest  rates 
down  twice  as  much  as  what  the 
Senate  is  proposing. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  BCartin)  has  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  . 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  take  this  time  to  throw  cold  water 
on  the  Rousselot  proposal.  I  think  one 
thing  must  be  said  for  Johw  Rousse- 
lot: He  Is  consistent.  He  comes  back 
every  year  with  the  same  basic  Idea.  It 
is  the  idea  of  balancing  the  budget  im- 
mediately regardless  of  consequences 
and  letting  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  And  there  is  something  to  be  said 
for  the  consistency  of  that  position. 
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I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  quite  severe.  I  think  It  would  cause 
some  enormously  Praconian  hurt  in 
many  of  the  programs  that  already 
have  been  made  to  suffer  unjustly  and 
unduly. 

Stu^ly  it  Is  a  good  Idea  to  balance 
the  budget.  Do  my  colleagues  know 
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the  eai  lest  way  to  balance  the  budget? 
The  si]  uplest  way  really  would  be  Just 
to  repe  tl  the  tax  cut  of  last  year.  That 
tax  cut  takes  $M  billion  out  of  the  rev- 
enues lor  1983  and  adds  that  much  to 
the  deficit.  In  the  3  years  of  1983 
throudi  1985.  it  will  deplete  our  reve- 
nues b^  more  than  $400  billion.  That 
would  fcover  the  three  deficits  herein 
projectfed.  If  that  simple  act  were 
done,  just  repealing  last  year's  tax  cut. 
the  budget  would  be  almost  balanced. 
Then  If  you  were  able  to  restore  the 
employment  level  back  to  the  level  it 
enjoyed  last  July  of  7.2  percent  unem- 
ployment instead  of  the  current  9.4 
perceni  unemployment,  that  would 
reduce  the  1983  deficit  by  an  addition- 
al $60  billion  at  least,  so  you  would 
have  about  $160  billion  that  you  could 
take  off  the  1983  deficit  by  repealing 
the  tax;  cut  and  by  getting  those  2  mil- 
lion Americans  who  have  been  thrown 
out  of  work  In  this  present  recession 
off  the  unemplosrment  roll  and  back  to 
work  04  a  productive  pajn-oll. 

But  that  Is  not  going  to  be  done,  as  a 
practic^  matter,  In  this  administra- 
tion. So  let  us  Just  face 'It.  Now  we  are 
being  tbld  that  we  are  being  threat- 
ened with  high  Interest  rates  unless 
we  get  a  certain  kind  of  a  budget  for- 
mulatiob.  That  Just  is  not  honest. 

We  nilght  Just  as  well  say  we  are 
going  to  have  high  deficits  as  long  as 
the  Federal  Reserve  persists  in  main- 
taining those  high  Interest  rates,  be- 
cause tkey  have  caused  the  high  defi- 
cits an()  they  have  caused  the  imem- 
ployme^t  and  they  have  caused  the 
rate  of  tusiness  failure. 

But  i  am  not  here  to  argue  that 
either.  |  have  some  things  that  I  want 
to  say  and  I  am  not  trying  to  throw 
cold  water  on  the  gentleman  from 
California.  I  have  complimented  the 
gentlenpn  for  his  consistency. 

But  I  think  here  is  what  we  face  as 
we  ent»  this  third  day  of  debate  on 
this  budget  resolution.  There  Is  an  un- 
reasonMg  fear  among  some  that  we 
will  pa^  no  resolution  at  all  hi  the 
end.  Wejcan  set  those  fears  to  rest  and 
do  the  responsible  thing  for  our  coun- 
try, I  believe,  by  passing  the  House 
committee  resolution. 

It  reaches  a  deficit  figure,  bear  this 
In  mlndj  $10  billion  by  our  reckoning— 
by  the  committee  budget  resolution's 
reckoning— $10  billion  less  than  that 
which  was  passed  in  the  other  body 
and  embraced  by  the  President.  Even 
by  the  recalculation  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  the  committee 
budget  Ib  about  $7  biUIon  or  $8  billion 
less  thatt  that  in  the  other  body's  reso- 
lution,  i 

The  House  committee  resolution 
gxuu'ant^s  an  adequate  growth  in 
military  strength,  at  a  real  rate  of  5 
pereent  overall  growth  and  a  rate  of  8 
percent  growth  In  actual  weaponry.  It 
does  those  things  without  compound- 
ing the  Injury,  as  the  resolution  in  the 
other  body  would  do,  and  as  the  Latta 
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proposal  w  >uld  do.  and  as  this  present 
proposal  wi  >uld  do.  upon  those  who  are 
already  hirt  severely  by  last  year's 
cuts— those  elderly  Americans  who  are 
depending  m  social  security  and  medi- 
care bene  its.  those  students  who 
simply  can  not  stay  in  college  unless 
there  is  sot  le  means  of  financial  assist- 
ance available  to  them,  and  the  aver- 
age incomi!  family  who  Just  simply 
cannot  buy  a  home  unless  we  are  able 
to  do  somej  things  such  as  this  House 
voted  on  Mpiy  11  by  349  to  SO  to  do. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  Roussi- 
LOT.  Does  his  budget  resolution  make 
room,  as  the  committee  budget  resolu- 
tion does,  ia  fiscal  1982  to  accommo- 
date that  ior  which  seven-eighths  of 
our  Members,  including  135  members 
of  the  gentlemen's  own  party  voted  2 
weeks  ago-^the  1982  emergency  hous- 
ing inltiatlvie? 

Mr.  R0118SEL0T.  WID  the  genUe- 
man  yield? 

Mr.  WRlfaHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oallf  omla. 

Mr.  ROUBSELOT.  My  1982  portion 
of  this  resplutlon  does  accommodate 
basically  What  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma'4  resolution  does. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  am  sorry.  I  did  not 
get  the  gentleman's  answer. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  answer  is 
that  the  1M2  portion  of  this  resolu- 
tion is  the  same  as  the  Jones  resolu- 
tion. I 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  So  the  gentleman's 
resolution  is  better  in  that  respect 
than  the  Latta  resolution  because  the 
Latta  resolution  does  not  allow  In  1982 
for  that  $1  billion  emcFgency  program 
that  would  make  it  possible  for  some 
74,000  American   families   to   buy   a 
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home? 

Mr.    RO 
your  endo 

Mr.  WRI 
tleman  if  t 

Mr.  MI 
error.  The 


I    appropriate 


rsSELOT. 

iment. 

rHT.  I  would  ask  the  gen- 

.t  is  correct. 

That  is  absolutely  in 
^omebuilders  were  told  last 
night  at  9  ofclock  that  you  are  Just  off 
base  because  in  the  Latta  substitute, 
we  do  allow! for  Inclusion  of  that  hous- 
ing assistanfce.  The  distinguished  ma- 
jority leaded  has  Just  said  that  that 
makes  thd  Rousselot  amendment 
better  than  the  bipartisan  substitute. 

Blr.  WRIQHT.  The  gentleman  I 
thought  wai  for  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MICmia.  I  am  for  what  I  initial- 
ly proposedio  this  House. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  not 
in  favor,  th4  gentleman  is  not  in  favor 
of  the  Rousselot  amendment? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  telling  the  gen- 
tleman that  he  was  in  error.  The  gen- 
tleman was  In  error  when  he  said  that 
the  Latta-Mlchel  substitute  did  not 
provide  for  tihe  $37  million. 

Mr.  WRIC  HT.  No,  no.  the  $1  billion 
in  1982.       ^ 


BCr.  MICHEL.  I  was  talking 
about 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  what  I  am 
talking  about,  the  $1  billion  in  1982. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright  )  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  take  this 
minute  then  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois,  lix.  Michkl,  does  his  and 
Mr.  Latta's,  provisions,  or  does  it  not, 
make  way  for  that  $1  billion  in  1982 
that  we  voted  overwhelmingly  on  May 
11  and  that  we  added  to  the  emergen- 
cy supplemental  appropriation? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.          

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  provides  what  is 
necessary  for  1982,  which  is  $37  mil- 
lion in  outlays. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  $37  million  is  not  the 
question.  The  question  is  does  It  pro- 
vide the  $1  billion  that  has  been  appo- 
priated.  Does  it? 

mt.  MICHEL.  Let  me  read  a  letter 
from  our  dear  friend  Alice  RIvlin  that 
attests  to  the  fact  that  what  we  do  in 
our  amendment  does  provide  for  Im- 
plementation of  what  these  Members 
voted  for  on  that  House  bill. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Our  wonderful 
balanced  budget  resolution  really 
brings  interest  rates  down  and  we  will 
not  need  all  of  those  subsidies. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  you  can 
turn  it  the  other  way  around.  If  any  of 
us  could  have  any  Influence  at  all  on 
Paul  Volcker,  a  lot  of  this  would  be 
academic  because  if  we  could  get  him 
to  bring  interest  rates  down  then  un- 
employment would  come  down  and  the 
deficit  itself  would  come  down  and  we 
would  not  have  to  do  away  with  all  of 
these  programs  for  all  of  these  people. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie). 

Mr.  WTLIE.  Mr,  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for 
yielding  me  this  time  because  I  wanted 
to  take  it  to  go  on  record  in  support  ot 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  because  I  think 
we  must  move  to  a  balanced  budget  as 
the  only  way  to  bring  interest  rates 
down. 

I  am  committed  to  a  balanced 
budget  concept.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
supported  the  concept  when  former 
President  Carter  submitted  it  to  us 
back  on  April  23,  1980. 

We  did  not  follow  his  suggestion  but 
I  C4>Plauded  his  conversion  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  concept  diving  his  ad- 
ministration. 

I  think  it  Lb  important  that  we  vote 
for  a  balanced  budget  right  now  by 


whatever  means  and  by  whatever  pro- 
cedure as  a  signal  that  we  want  Gov- 
ernment spending  brought  within  its 
revenues  and  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment be  taken  out  of  the  marketplace, 
which  is  the  reason  for  our  high  inter- 
est rates. 

I  might  make  some  changes  in  where 
the  cuts  should  be  made  but  I  think  it 
Is  more  important  that  we  vote  for  a 
balanced  budget  which  would  have  a 
positive  psychological  Impact  on  the 
Nation  and  on  the  world. 

If  changes  need  to  be  made,  as  has 
been  pointed  out  here  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Archer),  those 
changes  can  be  made  in  conference. 
But  let  us  not  get  hung  up  on  seman- 
tics. 

I  think  it  is  more  important  that 
Congress  go  on  record  as  far  as  this 
country  is  concerned  that  we  are  for  a 
balanced  budget  and  for  bringing 
down  interest  rates. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
majority  lesuler,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  have  Just  reviewed  the  letter  from 
Alice  Rivlln  to  which  my  very  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois. Mr.  Michel,  made  reference. 

The  letter  is  dated  May  24,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  Delbert  Latta. 

That  letter  says  the  following;  with 
respect  to  the  Latta  amendment: 

*  *  *  includes  $1  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985. 

It  does  not  say  for  1982.  And  it 
refers  to  a  GNMA  program.  It  makes 
no  reference  to  the  emergency  hous- 
ing assistance  program  which  the 
House  passed  on  May  11  by  349  to  55. 
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I  state  it  to  you  as  a  fact,  not  as  an 
arguable  proposition,  but  a  fact  that 
the  Latta  budget  does  not  amend  the 
existing  1982  budget  in  such  a  way  as 
to  accommodate  what  we  voted  to  do 
on  May  11.  That  is  not  an  argiiable 
question.  That  is  a  fact.  And  what 
Alice  Rivlln  has  written  does  not  dis- 
pute that.  It  has  reference  to  other 
years  and  other  programs. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lim- 

GRElf). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  things  we 
perhaps  have  lost  sight  of  here  Is  that 
we  have  got  two  problems.  One  Is  the 
size  of  the  deficit;  the  other  one  is  tax 
rates.  We  have  had  a  gentleman  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  quote  John 
Kesmes,  to  suggest  all  we  have  to  do  to 
get  out  of  our  problems  is  raise  taxes. 
In  1933,  John  Keynes  said  this: 

Nor  should  the  argument  seem  strange 
that  taxation  may  be  so  high  as  to  defeat  its 


object,  and  that  *  *  *  a  reducUim  of  tax- 
ation will  run  a  better  chance,  than  an  In- 
crease, of  balancing  the  budget. 

He  went  on  to  say,  to  those  who  sug- 
gest that  all  you  have  to  do  to  balance 
the  budget  is  to  Increase  taxes: 

[Ttiis  resembles]  a  manufacturer  who. 
running  at  a  loss,  decides  to  raise  his  price, 
and  when  his  declining  sales  Increase  the 
loss  *  *  *  decides  that  prudence  requires 
him  to  raise  the  price  still  more. 

We  have  tried  the  tax  and  tax,  spend 
and  spend  philosophy  that  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  in- 
cluding the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  have  told  us  we  ought  to 
follow.  It  has  not  worked. 

Some  other  questions  have  been 
raised.  Ask  your  dairy  producer,  ask 
your  small  businessman  whether  they 
want  this  budget  cut  or  that  budget 
cut.  But  go  home  and  ask  your  con- 
stituents whether  they  want  a  bal- 
anced budget.  If  you  do  not  get  75  per- 
cent of  them  to  say  that  they  do,  then 
you  are  not  going  to  a  district  in  the 
United  States  that  I  am  aware  of.  If 
you  think  interest  rates  are  going  to 
go  up  because  we  balance  the  budget, 
tell  me  an  economist  that  suggests 
that. 

When  you  talk,  as  one  of  the  other 
Members  has  suggested,  that  the 
other  budget  approaches  are  the  pro- 
gressive approaches  because  they 
embody  the  gradualism  approach,  ask 
anybody  who  stop8>^moking  how  suc- 
cessful It  was  to  cuDliimself  back  from 
5  packs  a  day  to  4Vi  packs  a  day.  He 
will  tell  you  that  it  does  not  worii.  And 
it  does  not  work  in  this  House.  It  does 
not  matter  whether  it  Is  a  Republican 
or  Democratic  President  or  House  of 
Representatives.  We  promise  and 
promise  and  promise  %_J^L^ced 
budget  at  the  end  of  the  ralabsw^The 
problem  Is  we  spend  and  spend  and 
spend,  and  we  never  get  there. 

This  is  the  only  opportunity  we  have 
to  draw  down  on  the  overburdening 
taxes  that  we  have  placed  on  the 
American  people  as  well  as  the  spend- 
ing. 

Go  home  and  ask  your  people  do 
they  want  a  balanced  budget.  Go 
home  and  ask  them,  and  then  vote. 
And  if  they  tell  you  they  do  not  desire 
a  balanced  budget,  I  would  be  awfully 
surprised. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickmah). 

Mr.  GLICTKMAN.  Kfr.  Chairman,  a 
lot  of  people  are  saying,  "This  amend- 
ment is  a  freeble,  and  we  wlU  vote  for 
this  because  we  are  for  a  balanced 
budget.  It  doesn't  matter  anyway,  be- 
cause the  late  amendments  will  take 
precedence  over  this  one."  But  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  if  you  vote  for  this, 
and  whether  it  passes  or  not,  are  you 
then  later  going  to  vote  for  the  Parris 
amendment  to  remove  the  cap  on  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  which  will  add 
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hundreds  of  millionB  to  the  budget? 
Are  you  then  going  to  vote  against  the 
Oakar-Waxman-Solaiz  amendment 
adding  hundreds  of  millions  to  medi- 
care? Are  you  going  to  vote  against  the 
Simon  amendment  to  raise  education 
funds?  Are  you  going  to  vote  like  so 
many  other  prople  did.  including  the 
author  of  this  resolution,  for  (he  $1 
billion  legislation  In  housing  funds? 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is.  this  is  not 
a  freeble  amendment  at  all.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is,  if  you  vote  for  this 
Rousselot  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment you  have  got  to  be  consistent 
and  vote  against  eversrthlng  else.  e\'- 
erything  else  which  have  numbers 
higher  than  this  one.  And  that  would 
also  mean  Latta-Mlchel  as  well,  be- 
cause the  Latta-Mlchel  numbers  are 
way  above  this. 

So  all  I  am  saying,  it  is  fine,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  is  a  fine,  hon- 
orable, fimny.  consistent  man;  but  I 
am  not  sure  that  the  rest  of  us  in  this 
House  are  going  to  be  so  fine,  honora- 
ble, funny  and  consistent  as  he  is.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  unendment.  but  if 
anybody  who  votes  for  it,  I  hope  that 
their  votes  on  future  amendments 
which  will  add  money  to  this  budget, 
will  be  consistent  with  their  support 
for  this  "freeble"  balanced  budget 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (li4r.  Parris). 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  the  majority  leader  that  if 
Jimmy  Carter,  the  former  Democrat 
President  of  the  United  States,  had 
not  appointed  Paul  Volcker.  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  we 
would  not  have  to  try  to  talk  to  that 
gentleman.  Monetary  policy  is  part  of 
our  problem. 

The  second  thing  I  would  suggest  to 
you  is  that  as  I  was  shaving  this  morn- 
ing in  my  bedroom.  I  watched  a 
former  Democrat  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Mr.  Henry  Fowler,  my  con- 
stituent and  a  friend  of  mine,  say  on 
television  that  If  we  do  not  reduce  the 
deficit,  below  the  figures  represented 
by  all  other  of  these  budget  proposals, 
we  will  have  destroyed  the  economy  of 
this  Nation.  He  served  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  under  President 
Johnson.  Others  who  have  served 
under  other  Presidents  have  said  the 
same  thing. 

If  we  do  not  adopt  this  resolution, 
we  will  have  at  least  a  $100  billion  def- 
icit, and  everybody  who  Is  an  expert  or 
even  knowledgeable  in  this  matter  say 
that  is  unacceptable,  including  three 
former  Democrat  Secretaries  of  the 
Treastuy  who  appeared  on  national 
television  this  morning. 

I  urge  my  colleagues,  in  spite  of  any 
political  pressure,  and  I  submit  there 
Is  not  a  iperson  In  this  House  who  has 
more  political  pressure  on  this  vote 
than  me.  to  stand  up  and  vote  for  it. 


Let  us  g4t  this  economy  moving  again 
in  the  interests  of  all  our  citizens. 

Mr.  JCX^ES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
mart.  I  field  I  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man frobi  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Der- 
rick). 

Mr.  DpRRICK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  sat  In  that  seat  over  there  for  the 
last  8  yefms  and  heard  the  same  argu- 
ments, dure.  I  want  to  balance  the 
budget.  I  want  to  bring  down  the  defi- 
cit. But  f  really  think  It  Is  time  that 
we  stoppfed  playing.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
buckle  lip  our  breeches  and  get  on 
with  th*  problem.  Everyone  sitting 
over  theie  as  well  as  sitting  over  here 
knows  t^ere  are  only  two  ways  that 
you  can  balance  a  budget,  and  both  of 
them  unfortunately,  are  unpleasant. 
That  is  ^o  either  cut  spending  or  to 
raise  revenues.  And  what  we  are  really 
saying  to  the  American  people  is  that 
we  do  not  have  the  intestinal  fortitude 
to  do  th4t.  What  we  are  looking  for  is 
a  mechatiism.  a  mechanism  that  will 
make  that  decision  for  us.  whether  It 
be  balancing  the  budget,  whether  it  be 
supply  sitle  economics,  or  what  it  will 
be.  And  we  are  being  in  the  tradition 
of  politicians  looking  for  someone  else 
to  make  the  hard  decisions  that  we  are 
not  williiig  to  make. 

Mr.  JOKES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairmaa,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
missing  p.  major  point  here  with 
regard  to  the  Rousselot  budget,  and 
that  is  thkt  poll  after  poU  after  poll  of 
the  Amorican  people  for  the  past 
many  months  has  shown  that  the 
American  people  do  not  want  it.  What 
they  do  Want  is  a  sincere,  midcourse 
correctioo  made  in  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program.  They  do  not  want  any 
more  suifcly-side,  trickle  down.  They 
do  not  want  any  more  lalssez  faire  eco- 
nomics liecause  they  recognize  that 
not  only  Is  it  bad  morals,  it  is  also  bad 
economics.  They  do  not  want  any 
more  Hooverism.  The  Rousselot 
amendmefcit  simply  spreads  the  quick- 
sands of  Reaganomlcs.  The  American 
people  have  had  it  with  experimental 
tax  cuts,  and  the  polls  show  it,  and 
Rousselot  continues  it.  The  American 
people.  Wall  Street,  and  Main  Street 
are  frightened  by  economic  adventur- 
ism. The  polls  show  It,  but  Rousselot 
continues  it.  The  American  people  do 
not  want  to  balance  the  budget  on  the 
backs  of  moderate-income  Americans, 
but  Rousselot  continues  it.  Mr.  Rons- 
SELOT's  budget  is  reverse  Robin  Hood 
economics,  and  the  American  people 
overwheli»iingly  do  not  want  It. 

Mr.  JOKES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from!  Texas  (Mr.  Hawce). 

Mr.  HAKCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
we  are  in  ifor  some  tough  decisions  this 
summer,  and  I  think  the  tough  deci- 
sions comie  In  one  or  two  areas.  If  this 
passes,  wi  are  going  to  have  to  face 
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some  tough  decisions  on  making  sig- 
nificant cuts  In  spending.  And  if  any 
of  the  other  amendments  pass,  we  are 
going  to  make  some  tough  decisions  on 
raising  taxes»  I  think  that  is  really  the 
true  issue  on  this  vote,  and  I  commend 
the  gentlem4n  from  California.  I  fully 
support  himj 

Mr.  ROUsisELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  CbiAic). 

Mr.  CRAIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  in  supi>ort  of  the  Rousselot  sub- 
stitute budg0t  amendment.  I  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  the  only  real  alternative  we 
have  before  iis  which  will  balance  the 
budget,  rediice  the  crippling  interest 
rates,  and  restore  economic  prosperity 
to  our  counti 

The  bipartisan  recovery  substitute 
promises  us  It  deficit  of  $102.6  billion. 
The  Jones  substitute  gives  us  a  deficit 
of  $103.9  bllion.  Mr.  Chairman,  these 
are  not  budget  alternatives  at  all. 
They  represent  the  same  tax  and 
spend  programs  that  we  have  experi- 
enced for  the  past  two  decades. 

The  economy  of  Idaho  is  based  on 
agriculture,  timber  products,  and 
mining.  High^  interest  rates  have  a  dev- 
astating effefct  on  these  industries.  I 
cannot  support  any  budget  proposal 
that  will  keep  the  interest  rates  at 
their  current  levels.  Budget  proposals 
with  $100  billion  deficits  will  do  just 
that.  I 

The  Rousselot  substitute  gives  us  a 
balanced  buqget  with  no  deficits.  We 
have  before  us  a  rare  opportunity  to 
pass  this  impbrtant  piece  of  legislation 
and  watch  the  interest  rates  tumble  in 
a  short  period  of  time. 

All  this  le^lation  does  is  to  freeze 
most  of  the  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams at  thdr  1982  levels.  At  a  time 
when  small  Uusinesses  have  not  had  a 
pay  Increase!  in  over  2  years,  when 
homebuilden^  and  the  forest  products 
industry  are  going  broke,  when  blue- 
collar  workers  across  the  Nation  are 
accepting  wajge  reductions,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  too  much  to  ask  the  1  out  of 
every  3  Americans  who  receive  some 
type  of  Federal  assistance,  to  accept 
the  same  paycheck  they  will  receive  in 
July  1982  again  in  July  1983. 

It  is  time  this  body  of  Congress  start 
helping  the  taxpaying  producer  in- 
stead of  bowing  to  the  special  interest 
tax  consumed.  We  do  not  intend  to 
cut  their  benjefits.  we  just  want  them 
to  hold  the  ll^e. 

When  will  pe  open  our  eyes?  Have 
we  not  seen  4r  heard  about  the  prob- 
lems faced  byl  International  Harvester, 
Braniff  Alrlliles.  the  homebullding  In- 
dustry, the  sieel  Industry.  How  many 
more  bankruptcies  must  occur  before 
Congress  will  enact  a  budget  which 
will  reduce  the  interest  rates? 

If  we  do  not  make  a  decisive  decision 
on  this  proposal.  Congress  will  end  up 
bailing  out  evsry  major  industry  in  the 
country,  and  that  is  not  necessary. 
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Businesses  can  succeed  through  the 
normal  course  of  the  marketplace  if 
the  Federal  Government  does  not  eat 
up  most  of  the  available  capital. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  form  of 
welfare  this  Nation  can  provide  its 
people  is  a  job  In  the  private  sector. 
The  Rousselot  budget  substitute  will 
provide  that  by  bringing  down  the  in- 
terest rates.  We  have  no  alternative. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 

RlTTER). 

D  1240 

Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
from  a  northeast  congressional  dis- 
trict, which  is  heavily  industrialized, 
heavily  unionized,  and  suffering  from 
double-digit  unemployment.  My  dis- 
trict is  the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  area  including  and  sur- 
rounding the  cities  of  Allentown, 
Bethlehem,  and  Easton. 

Several  thousand  Bethlehem  Steel 
workers  are  Idle  in  the  Lehigh  Valley 
because  steel  construction  is  dead  in 
the  water.  Why?  The  interest  rates  are 
too  high  for  people  to  make  loans  to 
begin  construction  projects. 

In  my  district,  several  thousand 
Mack  Truck  auto  workers  are  idle  be- 
cause truck  sales  have  almost  ground 
to  a  halt.  Why?  Because  these  days,  if 
you  can  afford  the  interest  rates  to 
purchase  a  $50,000  or  $60,000  truck, 
you  do  not  need  the  loan. 

In  my  district  more  than  1,000  elec- 
trical workers  are  idle  because  high  In- 
terest rates  have  made  new  residential 
housing  and  new  business  construction 
almost  nonexistent  and  the  telephones 
made  by  Western  Electric  to  outfit 
those  homes  and  offices  are  simply  not 
selling. 

Many  hundreds  of  truck  drivers  are 
idle  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  because  pro- 
duction and  sales  are  depressed  by 
high  interest  rates  and  the  goods  just 
are  not  there  to  be  shipped. 

So  many  thousands  of  workers  con- 
nected with  homebullding  and  general 
construction  are  idle  because  mortgage 
lending  at  16-percent  Interest  rates  is 
virtually  nonexistent. 

These  features  of  our  current  reces- 
sion indicate  that  high  interest  rates 
are  overwhelmingly  responsible  for 
causing  the  present  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  need  a  Federal  budget  that 
will  make  a  dent  in  these  interest 
rates. 

Senior  citizens  are  worried  about  the 
future  of  social  security  because  they 
know  that  if  workers  are  not  working 
then  the  revenues  needed  to  support 
the  benefits  just  are  not  there.  Sharp- 
ly reduced  Interest  rates  resulting 
from  a  balanced  budget  help  to  Insure 
social  security  because  people  that  are 
employed  pay  in  the  needed  social  se- 
curity taxes. 

The  balanced  budget  amendment 
would  provide  a  frontal  assault  on 


high  Interest  rates  by  reducing  the 
$100  billion  deficit  down  to  zero.  Just 
think  of  the  impact  on  our  jobs  if 
steel,  trucks  and  cars,  home  appliances 
were  once  again  affordable.  In  1981, 
Federal  borrowing  represented  over  78 
percent  of  the  total  savings  of  the 
American  people.  That  is  an  incredible 
amount  and  it  is  no  wonder  there  is  no 
money  left  for  private  borrowing. 
Without  this  amendment.  Federal  bor- 
rowing would  continue  to  rise  to  astro- 
nomical heights.  By  reducing  the  pres- 
sure of  the  $100  billion  budget  deficit, 
we  would  more  than  double  the  avail- 
able funds  left  for  personal  and  pri- 
vate borrowing.  Interest  rates  could  be 
cut  in  half  in  a  matter  of  months. 
Steelworkers,  auto  workers,  construc- 
tion workers,  electrical  workers  and 
thousands  of  others  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  would  be  called  back  to  work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  high  Interest  rates 
are  causing  this  recession,  then  a  bold 
move  to  slash  these  rates  is  the  best 
way  to  get  us  out  of  the  recession. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
working  people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  for  a 
balanced  Federal  budget. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  one-half  minute  to  my  colleague 
from  the  Budget  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    North    Carolina    (Mr. 

■TOHMSTON  ) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  everyone  ought  to  be  aware  of 
the  fact  that  anybody  who  votes 
against  this  amendment  is  voting 
themselves  an  automatic  pay  increase 
next  fall,  due  to  the  automatic  in- 
crease of  4  percent  scheduled  in  the 
other  budget  bills,  and  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily think  we  want  to  go  home  and 
explain  how  In  an  era  of  layoffs  and 
short  workweeks  we  are  going  to  get 
an  automatic  pay  increase  next  fall. 
The  Rousselot  amendment  freezes  this 
increase  along  with  all  other  Federal 
pay  levels  and  thus  does  not  increase 
congressional  pay. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  one-half  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Dornan). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  during  a  debate  in  Califor- 
nia this  week,  the  most  liberal  member 
of  not  only  our  California  delegation 
of  21  but  of  the  whole  Republican 
House  delegation  of  191  described  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Rousselot),  as  a  national 
asset.  I  agree  with  that.  Definitely  a 
national  asset.  What  he  and  the  other 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  DAimmETER)  have  done 
today  is  to  bring  focus  to  the  whole 
budget  process.  With  this  Rousselot 
budget  we  get  to  respond  to  the  chal- 
lenge to  the  Congress  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  only  three  powerful 
words,  "balance  the  budget." 

There  was  a  love  song  in  the  thirties 
titled  "Three  Little  Words,"  those 
words  obviously  were   "I   love   you." 


Well  the  U.S.  taxpapers  are  not  whis- 
pering softly  to  the  U.S.  Congress.  "I 
Love  You"— but  they  are  shouting 
three  simple  words,  "balance  the 
budget."  So  if  we  love  our  fellow  citi- 
zens, we  will  obey  and  "balance  the 
budget." 

Vote  for  Rousselot  today  and  In  No- 
vember. Preserve  one  more  national 
asset: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  24. 19821 

The  Boom  or  tri  1980's 

(By  George  Gilder) 

U.S.  economic  policy  currently  operates  in 
a  house  of  media  mirrors— a  gallery  of  dis- 
torting myths  and  statistical  gargoyles— 
that  panic  the  policy-makers  themselves 
into  blind  fits  of  self-defeating  behavior. 
They  raise  taxes  to  fight  recession,  raid  our 
scarce  savings  to  stimulate  the  housing  in- 
dustry of  the  world's  most  overhoused 
nation,  and  ululate  over  fake  data  that  miss 
all  the  dynamics  of  economic  life. 

Politicians  and  editorial  writers  still  talk 
of  "huge  tax  cuts"  on  personal  Income, 
when  in  fact,  even  after  the  October  reduc- 
tions, 1981  brought  an  effective  10  percent 
Increase  in  tax  rates  for  most  citizens,  as  in- 
flation pushed  wage  earners  into  higher  tax 
brackets  and  Social  Security  hikes  contin- 
ued. The  oft-repeated  estimate  of  a  $750  bil- 
lion Reagan  tax  cut  Is  based  on  Carter  ad- 
ministration fantasies  of  a  revenue  boom 
from  a  46  percent  increase  in  tax  rates, 
brought  by  four  more  years  of  bracket 
creep.  But  a  46  percent  rise  in  rates  would 
bring  a  depression,  not  a  boom  in  Treasury 
receipts. 

These  phantom  revenues,  however,  have 
proven  to  be  President  Carter's  most  valua- 
ble legacy  to  his  party.  For  it  is  this  totally 
mythological  money  that  is  now  alleged  to 
have  been  "given"  to  the  rich  through  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts.  But  in  fact  it  is  only  the 
relatively  poor  who  will  pay  less  taxes  in 
coming  years. 

Wealth  earners  of  "unearned"  inomie. 
who  have  confronted  rates  well  over  100 
percent  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  see  their 
marginal  rates  substantially  reduced.  But 
the  long  history  of  tax  cuts  demonstrates 
that  the  decline  in  the  top  rate  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  will  actually  bring  a  surge 
of  new  tax  payments  from  the  rich,  as  they 
pay  more  to  the  government  and  less  to  tax 
lawyers  and  accountants.  On  very  conserva- 
tive assumptions,  Michael  Evans  of  Evans 
Economics,  Inc.,  estimates  a  net  revenue  in- 
crease of  S3  billion  from  this  source  alone  in 
1982. 

The  media  mythology  becomes  especially 
bizarre  on  the  subject  of  Interest  rates.  A 
generation  of  Keynestan  economists  con- 
structed an  imposing  edifice  of  spurious  cap- 
ital theory  on  the  assumption  that  Interest 
rates  were  low  during  the  Great  Depression, 
when.  In  fact,  adjusted  for  deflation,  they 
were  prohibitively  high.  Now  another  gen- 
eration is  misleading  policy-makers  by 
speaking  of  today's  real  Interest  rates  as  at  a 
"historic  high"  when,  in  fact,  adjusted  for 
inflation  and  taxes,  they  have  long  been 
close  to  zero  for  the  dominant  savers  and 
borrowers. 

With  an  Inflation  rate  of  5  percent,  for  ex- 
ample, the  saver  must  receive  an  interest 
rate  of  over  14  percent  to  receive  a  2  percent 
real  return  after  taxes  in  the  50  percent 
bracket  where  most  savings  occur.  Converse- 
ly, Individuals  and  corporations  borrowing 
at  high  tax  levels  pay  relatively  low  interest 
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rates  after  InHaUon  and  taxes.  Thus  we 
punish  the  supply  of  funds  (personal  sav- 
ings) with  exorbitant  taxes  on  false  Interest: 
and  we  reward  the  demand  for  this  money 
with  an  array  of  subsidies  for  favored  bor- 
rowers and  with  the  deductibility  of  interest 
costs.  The  predictable  result  is  a  twisted 
money  and  bond  market  that  imposes  exor- 
bitant rates  on  all  unfavored  borrowers  in 
low  tax.brackeU.  chiefly  unprofiUble  com- 
panies, start-ups  and  low-Income  mongage 
seekers. 

Nor  can  tak  increases  in  any  way  relieve 
our  Interest  rate  problem.  Increased  Income 
tax  rates,  effected  through  bracket  creep 
and  deferral  of  the  "cuts,"  will  reduce  sav- 
ings vlrtuaUy  dollar  for  dollar  and  also  re- 
press activity  and  tax  revenues.  Tax  hikes 
retard  savings  four  ways:  by  taxing  most 
heavily  the  high  Incomes  from  which  all  net 
personal  savings  come;  by  deterring  acquisi- 
tion of  further  income  stIU  more  likely  to  be 
saved:  by  taxing  interest  Income  at  confisca- 
tory rates:  and  by  lowering  Incomes  and  sav- 
ings in  the  conventional  way  explained  by 
Keynes. 

Thus  President  Johnson's  infamous 
surtax  of  lM»-«9  destroyed  savings.  In- 
creased inflation  and  Interest  rates  and 
brought  economic  collapse  in  1970  Presi- 
dent Carter  foUowed  the  hidden  tax  hike 
policy  throughout  his  administration  and 
reduced  the  federal  deficit  from  almost  4 
percent  of  ONP  to  under  1  percent  by  1979. 
The  result  of  this  triumph  over  the  deficit 
was  a  complete  collapse  of  personal  savings 
(to  3.6  percent),  soaring  Inflation,  doubled 
Interest  rates  and  a  deficit  that  leaped  to 
$«0  billion  in  1980.  Incredibly  enough,  the 
Reagan  administration  followed  this  path 
again  in  1981,  aUowing  effective  Income  Ux 
rates  to  rise  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the  defl- 
dt  produced  by  Carters  tax  hike  policies. 
The  result  Is  our  current  predicament: 
higher  deficits  and  lower  growth. 

As  this  decade  of  experience  shows,  tax 
hikes  cause  deficits  by  retarding  taxable  ac- 
Uvity,  and  then  exacerbate  their  effects  on 
Interest  rates  by  extinguishing  savings.  The 
resultant  recession  triggers  new  welfare  and 
other  transfer  paymente  that  expand  the 
size  of  government  as  a  share  of  GNP,  while 
requiring  continual  cutbacks  In  popular  gov- 
ernment spending  programs,  all  In  a  poUtl- 
cally  and  economically  suicidal  austerity 
pwkage  that  pleases  no  one  but  Pete  Do- 
menlci  and  other  budget-blinded  politicians 
and  economists. 

While  President  Reagan  has  so  far  faUed 
to  achieve  substantial  tax  cuU.  he  has  pre- 
vented the  catastrophic  bracket  creep  In- 
oreases  projected  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  still  sought  by  his  opponenU.  Thus 
he  has  allowed  the  economy  to  maintain  the 
highest  level  of  employment  in  the  West  (68 
percent  of  the  adult  population)  whUe  ac- 
cepting more  Immigrants  than  any  other 
country  and  opening  the  way  for  dramatic 
economic  gains  in  coming  years. 

Beyond  the  hall  of  media  mirrors— distort- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  econometric 
gloom— U.S.  Industry  Is  moving,  at  astonish- 
ing speed,  toward  a  new  era  of  high  produc- 
tivity and  growth.  WhUe  the  television  cam- 
eras circle  like  vultures  around  the  decaying 
carcass  of  Detroit,  and  financial  Journalists 
recite  false  figures  of  capital  formation  and 
productivity  that  totally  miss  the  produc- 
tive breakthroughs  In  energy  and  electron- 
ics, the  nation's  economy  has  made  a  dra- 
matic transiUon  into  the  long-heralded  com- 
puter age. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  the  U.S.  com- 
puter Industry— led  by  compatUes  like  Apple 
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and  Osbonle,  which  scarcely  existed  three 
years  ago— will  probably  seU  more  personal 
computers  than  the  Big  Three  auto  conjpa- 
nles  wIU  seU  cars.  Together  with  only  slight- 
ly more  modest  surges  In  other  revolution- 
ary products,  such  as  Computer  Aided 
Design  and  |bf anufacture,  and  In  energy  pro- 
duction anb  conservation,  this  entrepre- 
neurial achievement  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  the  world's  energy  and  productivity 
problems  and  launching  the  boom  of  the 
1980s.  The  current  dismay  about  our  eco- 
nomic prospects  reflects  a  morbid  preoccu- 
pation withtnearly  meaningless  sUtlstlcs,  an 
obsession  with  the  declining  industrial 
structure  of  the  past,  and  a  blindness  to  the 
entrepreneurial  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Joifss)  is  Ttecognized  for  the  balance  of 
his  time.    I 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  ilery  tempting  to  support  the 
Rousselot  'substitute  because  I  think 
all  of  us  would  like  to  balance  the 
budget  an^  we  would  like  to  do  it  as 
soon  as  possible,  but  I  think  we  ought 
to  consider  what  we  are  voting  on 
before  we  tote. 

Let  us  l^k  at  it  from  two  angles: 
First  of  all.  let  us  assume  that  the 
Rousselot  gubstitute  will  In  fact  be  im- 
plemented. What  does  it  mean?  What 
does  it  mean  to  our  constituents? 

Well,  In  the  first  place,  let  us  look  at 
the  revenue  side. 

Mr.  ChaMman,  let  us  assume  that 
the  Rouss4ot  substitute  will  be  imple- 
mented. On  the  revenue  side,  under 
the  Roussdlot  amendment,  it  assumes 
that  revenues  will  increase  $57  billion 
from  1982  to  1983.  However,  it  calls  for 
a  tax  increase  of  only  $19  billion.  It  as- 
sumes that  the  revenue  will  increase 
at  a  rate  of  growth  double  what  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  assumes 
in  its  most  loptimlstic  assimiptlon,  and 
nearly  douile  what  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, assumes. 

If  those  (revenue  growth  rates  are 
not  met,  prfesimiably  taxes  will  have  to 
be  Increased  by  that  $57  billion. 

Second,  let  us  look  at  the  outlay  side 
of  the  Rouaselot  amendment  in  1983. 

We  have  heard  it  said  that  there  will 
be  no  cuts  In  social  security,  but  if  we 
look  at  thfi  Rousselot  substitute  in 
function  6C(0.  income  security,  we  see 
that  the  Rpusselot  substitute  cuts  In 
1983  $24  btlion  below  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute. $22  billion  below  the  Michel 
substitute,  and  over  the  3-year  period 
it  cuts  $60  billion  from  income  secnirlty 
over  the  nelct  3  years. 

Now  social  security  is  two-thirds, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  that  particu- 
lar budget  function.  There  is  no  way, 
despite  what  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia or  anybody  else  tells  us,  that  we 
(»n  cut  $601  billion  from  that  function 
and  not  ci|t  social  security  benefits 
period.         I 

That  is  a  deeper  cut  on  social  securi- 
ty than  Senator  Domenici  offered  in 
the  other  bddy. 

Let  us  ta^e  the  health  function.  A 
freeze    on  |nedicare   means   for   the 
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older  person  who  is  getting  health 
care  benefits  n  fiscal  year  1983,  that 
his  or  her  hea  th  care  costs  have  to  go 
up. 

Let  us  look  4t  the  function  on  educa- 
tion and  trainkig. 

The  Rouss^t  substitute  cuts  $4.2 
billion  in  education  and  training  pro- 
grams below  the  1982  level.  It  is  not 
just  a  freeze,  it  is  below  the  1982  level. 

That  means  1  in  education  programs, 
guaranteed  stttdent  loans.  Pell  grants, 
other  education  programs  for  the 
handicapped,  et  cetera,  they  will  have 
a  cut  under  the  Rousselot  substitute. 

There  is  no  other  way  that  we  can 
read  that.         I 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Regular  order  on  the 
time.  Mr.  Chalhnan. 

May  I  ask  how  much  time  is  left? 


The 
time  has  exp 

Mr.  ARC 

The 
expired,  the  q 
ment  in  the 
fered  by  the 
nia  (Mr.  Roui 


pro  tempore.  All 


'..  Regular  order. 

All  time  having 
[estion  is  on  the  amend- 
^ture  of  a  substitute  of- 

mtleman  from  Callfor- 

_OT). 

The  questiob  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pri  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

aicOKDED  VOTE 

Mr.  ROUSSILOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vdte  was  ordered. 

The  vote  wils  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  182,  noes 
242,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 

[ROLL  NO.  100] 
i  LTE8-182 


Anderson 

Archer 

Bsdhun 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

BUley 

Bouquard 

Brlnkley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CXJ) 

BroyhlU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

CliappeU 

(%appie 

(Cheney 

Clausen 

OmU 

C:olUni(TZ) 

Conona 

Coyne.  James 

Cralc 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Derwtnskl 

Dickinson 

D^man 

Dreler 


Ha  I 


(AL) 
(OK) 


Dincan 

Dinn 

Djion 

Edwards 

Edirards 

Enierson 

Erlahl 

Erienbom 

Ev  ms  (OA) 

Fltdler 

F1«lds 

FU»po 

Pcvsythe 

Fo  in  tain 

Porter 

Pnnael 

Puiua 

Oil  ibons 

Oiiigrlch 

Oil  in 

Oodwater 

Onkdison 

Or  imm 

Opifg 

Ortiham 

Haiiedom 

HaU 


.Ralph 
.Sam 
Hai  nmenehmldt 


Haiiee 

Hansen 

Hansen 

Haitnett 

Hal  Cher 

Heftier 

Heidon 

HUiir 

HUls 

Holland 

Hon 

Hoiikina 

Hulibard 

Huckaby 


(ID) 
(UT) 


Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Kazen 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leath 

LeBoutilUer 

Lee 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Uvlngston 

Loefner 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

XjUjan 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McClory 

Mcaoakey 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

Nelson 

NIchob 

O'Brien 

Osley 
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Parrls 

Schulse 

Taylor 

Pashayan 

Senaenbrenner 

Thomas 

Patman 

Shaw 

Trible 

Paul 

Shelby 

Vander  Jagt 

Petri 

Shumway 

Walker 

Porter 

SiUander 

Wampler 

QaOlcn 

Skeen 

Weber  (MN) 

Rhodes 

Smith  (AL) 

Weber  (OH) 

Ritter 

Smith  (HE) 

White 

RoberU(KS) 

Smith  (OR) 

Whitehurst 

RoberU  (SD> 

Snyder 

WhiUey 

Robinson 

Solomon 

Whittaker 

Roemer 

Spence 

Winn 

Rose 

Stanseland 

Wolf 

Roth 

SUton 

Wortley 

Rousselot 

Stenholm 

WyUe 

Rudd 

Stump 

Young  (AK) 

Sawyer 

Tausin 
NOES-a42 

Addabbo 

Fish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Akaka 

FIthian 

MitcheU  (NY) 

AlbosU 

Florlo 

Moakley 

Alexander 

PocUetU 

MoffeU 

Andrews 

Foley 

Mollnari 

Annunzlo 

Ford  (MI) 

MoUohaa 

Anthony 

Prank 

MotU 

Applegate 

l^ost 

Murphy 

Aspin 

Garcia 

Murtha 

Atkinson 

Oaydos 

Natcher 

AuColn 

Oejdenson 

NeUlgan 

BaUey  (PA) 

Oephardt 

Nowak 

Barnes 

Oilman 

Oakar 

BedeU 

Oberstar 

Beilenson 

OonaUes 

Obey 

Benjamin 

Ooodllng 

Ottinger 

Btacci 

Gore 

PanetU 

Bingham 

Gray 

Patterson 

Blanchard 

Green 

Pease 

Bocss 

Guarini 

Pepper 

Boland 

Ounderson 

Perkins 

BoUins 

HaU  (OH) 

Peyser 

Boner 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

Bonlor 

Harkin 

Price 

Bonker 

Hawkins 

Pritchard 

Bowen 

Heckler 

PuiseU 

Breaux 

Heftel 

Railsback 

Brodhead 

Hertel 

Rangel 

Brooks 

HIghtower 

Ratchford 

Brown  (CA) 

HoUenbeck 

Regula 

Burton.  PhiUip 

Horton 

Reuss 

Chisholm 

Howard 

Richmond 

Clay 

Hoyer 

Rinaldo 

CUnger 

Hughes 

Rodlno 

Ckielho 

Hyde 

Roe 

Coleman 

Jacobs 

Rogers 

Collins  (IL) 

Jeffords 

Rosenthal 

Conable 

Jones  (NO 

Rostenkowski 

Conte 

Jones  (OK) 

Roukema 

Conyers 

Jones  (TN) 

Roybal 

Coughlin 

Kastenmeler 

Russo 

Courter 

Kemp 

Sabo 

Coyne.  William 

Kennelly 

Santtni 

Crockett 

KUdee 

Savage 

D' Amours 

Kogovsek 

Scheuer 

Davis 

LaFalce 

Schneider 

de  laCHrza 

Lantos 

Schroeder 

Derkard 

Leach 

Schumer 

Delliims 

Lehman 

Selberllns 

DeNardis 

Leland 

Shamansky 

Derrick 

Lent 

Shannon 

Dicks 

Iiong(LA) 

Sharp 

DlnceU 

Lons(MD) 

Shuster 

Donnelly 

Lowry  (WA) 

Simon 

Dorgan 

Luken 

Skelton 

Dougherty 

Lundlne 

Smith  (lA) 

Downey 

Madigan 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dwyer 

Markey 

Smith  (PA) 

Dymally 

Marks 

Snowe 

Early 

Matsui 

Solarz 

Eckart 

Mat,tox 

St  Germain 

Edgar 

MavToules 

Stark 

Edwards  (CA) 

Blasoli 

Stokes 

Emery 

McCoUum 

Stratton 

English 

McCurdy 

Studds 

Ertel 

McDade 

Swift 

Evans  (DE) 

McOrath 

Synar 

Evans  (lA) 

McHugh 

Tauke 

Evans  (IN) 

McKlnney 

Traxler 

Fary 

Mica 

UdaU 

PasceU 

Michel 

Vento 

Faslo 

Mikulskl 

Volkmer 

Penwlck 

MiUer  (CA) 

Walgren 

Perraro 

MlneU 

Washlnston 

Flndlcy 

Mlnlsh 

WatUns 

Waxman  Wilson 

Weaver  WIrth 

Weiss  Wolpe 

Whitten  Wright 

Williams  (MT>  Wyden 

WilUams  (OH)  Yates 


Yatron 
Young  (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablockl 
ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTmO— 8 

Bafalis  DUon  RahaU 

Brown  (OH)         Dowdy  Stanton 

Burton.  John       Ford  (TN) 

D  1300 

Mr.  RINAUX)  and  Mr.  ATKINSON 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Messrs.  LEWIS,  CHAPPELL. 
NEU30N,  and  ROSE,  and  Mrs. 
BOUQUARD  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PAKUAMXITTART  IMQUIRT 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  sUte  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  inquire,  so  that  we  will  all  know 
exactly  where  we  are  under  the  rule 
now,  as  to  the  present  situation. 

As  I  understand  it,  we  have  now 
completed  the  four  substitutes  under 
the  so-called  category  A  substitutes, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  move  into  cate- 
gory B,  where  three  substitutes  may 
be  offered.  ^ 

I  would  like  to  inquire  as  to  the 
order  in  which  those  three  would  be 
offered  and  what  then  would  be  the 
parliamentary  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Perhaps  it  would 
be  helpful  if  the  Chair  re-read  an  ear- 
lier statement. 

After  all  amendments  in  category  A 
are  disposed  of— which  is  the  current 
situation— the  following  three  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  21.  1982,  which  shall  be  of- 
fered, pending  simultaneously,  and 
voted  on  only  in  the  following  order: 
First,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  by,  and  if  offered  by.  Rep- 
resentative Latta;  second,  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  by, 
and  if  offered  by.  Representative 
Aspin;  and  third,  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 345  if  offered  by  Representative 
Jones  of  Oklahoma.  That  will  be  the 
first  process.  None  of  the  said  substi- 
tutes in  category  B  shall  lie  subject  to 
amendment  except  by  pro  forma 
amendments  for  the  purpose  of  debate 
only  and  by  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  May  21,  1982,  numbered  1 
through  68  in  House  Resolution  477, 
which  shall  be  considered  only  in  the 
order  listed  in  said  resolution.  An 
amendment  initially  offered  to  one  of 
said  substitutes  by  the  Member  who 


caused  the  amendment  to  be  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Rbcoro  may  be 
debated  under  the  5-mlnute  rule 
unless  it  has  been  offered  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Delegate  Fauntsot,  in 
which  case  it  shall  be  debatable  for 
not  to  exceed  10  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided and  controlled  by  the  proponent 
and  a  Member  opposed  thereto. 

After  the  disposition  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  category  B  substi- 
tute to  which  originally  offered,  the 
perfecting  amendment  may  then  be 
offered  separately  to  either  or  both  of 
the  other  category  B  substitutes  by 
any  Member  prior  to  the  offering  of 
another  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments; but  debate  on  such  perfecting 
amendment  if  offered  to  a  subsequent 
substitute  shall  continue  not  to  exceed 
10  minutes,  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  proponent  and  a 
Member  opposed  thereto.  It  shall  also 
be  in  order  to  consider  the  amendment 
or  amendments  provided  in  section 
305(aK6)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  necessary  to  achieve  math- 
ematical consistency.  If  more  than  one 
of  the  amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  made  in  order  by  this  reso- 
lution have  been  adopted,  only  the 
last  such  amendment  which  has  been 
adopted  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  finally  adopted  and  reported 
back  to  the  House. 

D  1310 

The  Chair  proposes  to  recognize  and 
allow  debate  by  the  three  Members 
proposing  to  whatever  amount  of  time 
the  committee  approves,  each  in  order, 
until  all  are  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole.  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Latta  will  be  recognized  first.  He 
will  have  as  much  debate  as  is  allowed 
to  him  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  by  the 
Committee.  Then  Mr.  Aspin  will  be 
recognized,  if  he  rises,  to  go  through 
the  same  process.  Then  Mr.  Jones  will 
be  third  on  that  list  for  the  same  proc- 
ess. Then,  the  Committee  will  go  back 
and  all  the  amendments  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  will  be  subject  to 
amendment  in  the  manner  described. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  pursuing 
my  parliamentary  inquiry,  then  the 
three  substitutes  will  all  be  pending  at 
that  point  simultaneously,  all  will  be 
subject  to  the  prefecting  amendments 
offered  in  the  order  that  they  are 
printed  in  the  rule.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct, 
and  the  importanj;  point  that  the 
Chair  would  like  to  emphasize— it  has 
been  emphasized  a  number  of  times- 
is  that  these  will  be  done  In  order,  and 
it  is  the  Member's  resix>nsibility  to  be 
here.  There  will  be  no  return  to  earlier 
amendments.  They  wlD  be  dealt  with 
one  at  a  time,  completed,  and  the 
Cliair  will  then  move  on. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  lis- 
tening to  what  the  Chair  has  just  ex- 
plained to  the  minority  whip,  I  assume 
the  procedure  will  be.  after  I  yield  the 
floor  in  introducing  my  substitute, 
theq  we  wIU  go  immediately  to  Mr. 
AspiH.  and  as  soon  as  he  yields  the 
floor  we  will  then  go  to  Mr.  Jones. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LATTA.  So  we  will  not  have  any 
intervening  debate  at  that  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  The  only  pos- 
sible exception  to  that  is  that  by  unan- 
imous consent— and  the  Chair  tried  to 
imply  this— by  unanimous  consent  if 
the  gentleman  seeks  additional  time 
over  5  minutes  of  that  provided,  that 
he  will  be^lven  that  opportunity.  No 
other  debate  will  intervene. 

PARLIAMKIfTART  INQUIRY 

Ur.  RHODES.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Suppose  an  amend- 
ment is  offered  by  the  proponent  to 
one  substitute  but  not  to  other  substi- 
tutes. At  that  particular  time,  as  I  un- 
derstand the  rule,  the  amendment 
would  then  be  available  to  other  Mem- 
bers to  offer  to  the  substitutes  which 
had  not  been  considered  previous  to 
that  time.  The  question  occurs  as  to 
whether  or  not,  after  the  amendment 
has  been  disposed  of  once,  whether  an- 
other Member  could  come  back  to  that 
amendment  to  offer  it  to  another  sub- 
stitute, or  are  all  Members  precluded 
from  using  an  amendment  printed  in 
the  Record  after  the  amendment 
which  comes  after  that  in  sequence, 
has  been  considered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has 
consulted  with  the  Parliamentarian, 
and  agrees  that  if  one  proposal  is 
made  and  there  is  nobody  who  rises 
when  the  request  by  the  Chair  is 
made.  "Is  there  an  additional  offering 
of  that  amendment."  then  that 
amendment  will  be  closed  off. 

Amendment  No.  1  will  be  over,  and 
then  the  Committee,  will  move  to 
amendment  No.  2,  and  move  to  amend- 
ment No.  3  in  exactly  that  same  fash- 
Ion.  In  other  words,  each  amendment 
will  be  dealt  with  by  itself  and  finally 

Mr.  RHODES.  If  I  understand  the 
Chair  correctly,  then  if  amendment 
No.  1  is  offered  to  Latta  and  disposed 
of,  and  amendment  No.  1  is  not  then 
offered  to  the  other  substitutes  and  no 
other  Member  other  than  the  propo- 
nent desires  to  offer  it,  then  the  Com- 
mittee goes  to  amendment  No.  2,  and 
any  further  offerings  of  amendment 
No.  1  would  be  precluded? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

FARLIAlIgWTAHY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry.  Latta), 


The  CftAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state 

Mr.  LAjTTA.  As  I  recall  the  rule, 
there  is  «  slight  variation.  If.  in  the 
situation  ^he  Chairman  Just  explained, 
if  say  amfendment  No.  5  is  offered  to 
our  substitute  and  does  not  prevail, 
and  then  they  offer  it  to  the  Aspin 
substitute  or  to  the  Jones  substitute, 
then  theie  are  only  10  minutes  of 
debate  allowed  imder  the  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  second  and  third  offerings  would 
be  under  ^  10-minute  rule. 

^RLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ASFIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary mquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  go 
through  ijhe  series  where  Mr.  Latta 
offers  his  substitute  and  maybe  asks 
for  additional  time  to  explain  it,  and 
then  explains  his  substitute;  then  we 
go  to  the  coalition  substitute  and  I 
may  ask  {or  additional  time,  and  so 
forth;  we  finish  the  presentation  of  all 
three  substitutes,  is  it  the  intention  of 
the  Chai|-  to  recognize  additional 
Members  jfor  general  debate  on  the 
substitute^,  of  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
Chair  to  jgo  directly  to  the  amend- 
ments at  tnat  point? 

The  CH^MAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain prt»  forma  amendments  for  a 
time,  and  ^t  the  conclusion  of  that,  he 
wiU  go  to^umbered  amendments. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

WIJAMKUTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MIOHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  one  more  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Certainly. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  question  is 
prompted  by  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman trpm  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin) 
because  under  normal  procedure  there 
would  be  a  presentation  of  a  Member, 
and  joined  in  by  either  cosponsors  or 
other  Members.  Would  it  make  a  more 
orderly  process  if  at  least  a  selected 
few  or  llmtted  nimiber  be  recognized  in 
general  support  of  the  proposition 
that  was  Ij  ttroduced  before  getting  to 
that  amen(  Iment  stage? 

D  1320 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  can  yield  for 
that  purpo^  if  he  gets  extra  time,  but 
it  would  make  for  a  more  orderly  proc- 
ess to  get  All  three  substitutes  present- 
ed, with  oftly  the  principal  proponent 
being  allowed  debate  at  that  point.  At 
the  end  of  those  three  being  set  in  and 
available  simultaneously,  then,  as  the 
Chair  just  Bald,  he  would  entertain  pro 
forma  amendments  by  Members  who 
desire  to  svpport  or  oppose  any  one  of 
the  three,  land  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
reasonable  time,  then  proceed  to  the 
numbered  amendments. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nized the  ftentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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amendment  in  rHE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFF]  RED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute that  Was  duly  printed  in  the 
CoNGRESsiONAi-  RECORD  of  May  21, 
1982,  pursuant  to  the  rule,  and  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be  given 
an  additional  15  minutes  in  order  to 
explain  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAUBMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

There  was  iu>  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes,  but  first  the 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  %  substitute. 

The  <^erk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  ii  i  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  IJatta: 

Strike  all  aft<r  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  the  follovtitng: 

TITLE  I-REV^ION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAS  1982 

Sec.  101.  The  brovisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  ffeures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con. 
Res.  50  of  the  Ilinety-seventh  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981. 

Sec.  102(a)(1).  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $628,400,000,000.  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  is 
$900,000,000.      J 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $764,900,000,040-. 

(3)  the  level  pf  total  budget  outlays  is 
$728.900,00O.0OOJ 

(4)  the  amounJ  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $100.500.000.040: 

(5)  the  levet  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1.147,700,000.00|D.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statlitory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$747,700,000,000:1 

(6)  the  level  df  total  obligations  for  the 
principal  amoiuit  of  new  direct  loans  is 
$63,400,000,000.  the  level  of  total  new  pri- 
mary commltmebts  to  guarantee  loan  prln- 

)00.000,  and  the  level  of 
ary  commitments  to  guar- 
>al  is  $68,950,000,000. 
allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (8)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this|  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  I,  1981, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$219,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $187,600,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6«900.000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (2700: 
(A)  New  budgell  authority,  $4,800,000,000; 
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(B)  Outlays.  $6,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,700,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,400,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,200,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,200,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $73,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$250,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,600,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,200,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,100,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,      $300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.     $400,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$31,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.     $31,800,000,000. 

Sec.  103(a).  There  is  established  a  congres- 
sional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$63,400,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,850,000,000; 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150); 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$10,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  .Environment 
(300); 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations, 
$22,600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$12,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $26,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $850,000,000; 

<C)  New  secondary   loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$1,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments,  $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 

TITLE  II-SBrrriNG  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL     BUDGET      FOR      THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND  1985 
Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$665,900,000,000  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $20,900,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $805,200,000,000; 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$768,500,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $102,600,000,000; 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,285,550,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$885,550,000,000. 

Sec  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1982,  the  appropriate  level  of 
new   budget  authority   and   the  estimated 
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budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

<A)  New  budget  authority. 

$253,850,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $214,250,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,050,000,000. 

(3)  Oerferal  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,150,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,900,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,550,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,050,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,450,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,050,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authorltj,  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,850,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,800,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $76,950,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$259,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $270,900,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,710,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,860,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(15)  (3eneral  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,750,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$112,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $112,800,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$2,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$2,750,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  RecelpU 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$43,110,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$43,110,000,000. 

Sec.  203  (a).  There  Is  established  a  con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  leveU  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,600,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
menU.  $92,800,000,000; 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $53,300,000,000; 

Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropriate 
levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as  set 
forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection. 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
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ligations,  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, aiid  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0| 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  I      direct       loan      obligations. 
$10,650,000,060; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,800,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0 

(3)  Genera 
gy  (250): 

(A)  New 

$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  pilmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
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ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary 
mitments,  $0 

(4)  Energy 

(A)       New 


Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
dlrect       loan       obligation. 


loan  guarantee  com- 


dlrect       loan      obligations. 


loan      obligations. 


270): 

direct       loan      obligations. 
$11.150.000.0«0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $1,800,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0, 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  pilmary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  s^ondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments,  $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  '     direct 

$ie.ooo.ooo.o<to: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650^000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commeite  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$ll,150,000,OdO; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menu,  $35,80^,000,000; 

(C)  New  sebondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $53,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
menU.  $450.0^0.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligation, 
$1,750,000,00(1; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $  - 100;000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Educaitlon.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  I    direct      loan      obligations. 
$850,000,000;  ' 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $7,250^00.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. ' 

(11)  Health  i[550): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$100,000,000; 

(B)  New  pr^ary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $100.0f0.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


avemment  (800): 

Irect       loan      obligations. 


Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
llrect      loan      obligations. 


loan  guarantee  com- 


(12)  Income  Se  urity  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,750.00  ).000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      4''^^      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000;     | 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  seconilary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.       I 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  G<i 

(A)  New 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General 
(850): 

(A)  New 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  seconi 
mitments,  $0. 

(17)  Interest  (9(^): 

(A)  New  direct  lean  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0;  i 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  1  )an  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primal  y  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  Is  the  sen*  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  thej  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off^budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $29,800,006,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  ;a  level  not  to  exceed 
$25,800,000,000.  n4w  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to'  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$92,800,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $53,300,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of  •'ederal  revenues  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984,  $738,000,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1985,  $821,400,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should   be   In- 
creased Is  as  foUovIrs: 

Fiscal  year  1984^  $36,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985]  $41,400,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  l|>tal  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows:  | 


Fiscal  year  1984, 
Fiscal  year  1985, 


$867,640,000,000; 
$953,090,000,000. 
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(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984,  $817,660,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985.  $873,590,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
Is: 

Fiscal  year  1984.  $79,660,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985,  $52,190,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984,  $1,404,450,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985,  $1,490,800,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly Increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984.  $1,004,450,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985.  $1,090,800,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

( 1 )  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$278,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $242,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$322,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $277,550,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,450,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlav.s.  $7,050,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,270,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,950,000)000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,050,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays,  $19,550,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,500,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,550,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $92,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $84,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$104,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $94,500,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$279,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $286,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$314,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $307,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefite  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,980,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,090,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,640,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750) : 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,250,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  C^utlays.  $4,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,400,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900) : 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$118,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $118,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$112,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $112,100,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920) : 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$1,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$1,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. -$1,350,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    RecelpU 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 


(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$48,790,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$48,790,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$50,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$50,050,000,000. 

PART  A-RECONCILIATION 
INSTRUCTIONS 

Sec.  301.  Pursuarit  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $720,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$710,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficits  In  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$1,831,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,821,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $2,505,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,505,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  In  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $218,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $218,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  In 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $703,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$703,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $1,242,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,242,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  House  Conunittee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  In  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  conunittee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $0  and  outlays  by  $695,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  In  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires additional  savings  of  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $697,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  In  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $183,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $155,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  In 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $455,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$407,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $604,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$573,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Conunerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $367,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $483,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  In 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $526,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$526,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $575,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$575,000,000  In  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
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ceptably  high  budget  deficiu  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$2,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$4,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

<G)  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce 'spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  prospect  of  unaccept- 
ably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$240,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $636,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$557,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounU  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $4,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $4,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$15,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $27,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$27,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $376,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably  high  budget  deficiU  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$242,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,061,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $538,000,000  in  bucjget  authority  and 
$1,808,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
(J)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounU  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $77,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $77,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$75,000,000  in  .budget  authority  and 
$75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $71,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$71,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(K)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  'urisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounte  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $910,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $5,390,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
mgs  of  $769,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,146,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $722,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$11,273,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

<L)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  conunittee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  $20,900,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $36,000,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $41,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)<2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 
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(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  repoi  t  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  ami  lunts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $720,000,000  and  outlaxs  by 
$710,000,0*0  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
cepUbly  Wgh  budget  deficits  In  future  years 
requires  additional  savings  of  $1,831,000,000 
in  budget:  authority  and  $1,821,000,000  in 
outlays  [or  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$2,505,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,505.0001)00  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  Jeport  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  |n  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $218,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $218,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unaccebtably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  yews  requires  additional  savings  of 
$703,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$703,000,0(10  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $1,2421000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,242,000,400  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  Benate  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing  i^d  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  iri  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  comAiittee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $0  land  outlays  by  $695,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  h983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  bro6pect  of  unacceptably  Jiigh 
budget  deffcits  in  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional saviilgs  of  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$697,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $0  in  hkidget  authority  and  $687,000,000 
in  outlays  ih  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  aid  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  inj  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  comAittee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  siaficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,0*0,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000,000 
in  fiscal  yiar  1983;  further,  the  Congress 
finds  that  I  the  prospect  of  unacceptably 
high  budge^  deficits  in  future  years  requires 
additional  tavings  of  $15,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $15,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984.  and  $27,000,000  in  budget 
authority  knd  $27,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  Benate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
dictipn  of  ttiat  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  ^  $1,277,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$5.873.0OO.0|do  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably hlfeh  budget  deficits  in  the  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$1,615,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,912,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,933,600,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$12,405,000jD00  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  I 

(P)  the  S*nate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  i^  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  au»iority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$2,000,000,  In  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  fihds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably high  budget  deficiU  in  future  years 
requires  adlitional  savings  of  $2,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $8,000,000  in  outlays 
for  fiscal  ye  ir  1984,  and  $4,000,000  in  budget 
authority  i.nd  $15,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1 985. 

(G)  the  S<  nate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  ,  urisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  speeding  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
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reduce  budgetlauthority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $376,000,00  >  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$242,000,000  n  budget  authority  and 
$1,061,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $538,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,808,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(H)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  thd  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  sending  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $183,000,000 
and  outlays  \A  $155,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  further.  Ithe  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unkcceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $455,001,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$407,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $604,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$573,000,000  in|outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(I)  the  Senati  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authori  y  by  $77,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $77,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  ftids  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably higi  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$75,000,000  ii  budget  authority  and 
$75,000,000  in  jutlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $71,000.00)  in  budget  authority  and 
$71,000,000. 

(J)  The  Senite  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  chuiges  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  thi  It  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $20,900,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  furt  ler.  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  years  requires  additional 
revenues  of  $3  S.OOO.OOO.OOO  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $41.4(10.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec  303.  Thr  committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301  and  3)2  shall  submit  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  Houses  by  June 
30.  1982.  Thos<  recommendations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  changes  re- 
quired by  those  subsections.  After  receiving 
those  recommei  idations.  the  Committees  on 
the  Budget  shtll  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  oUt  all  such  recommendations 
without  any  sul  stantlve  revision. 

Sec.  304.  In  tl  le  House  of  Representatives, 
no  bill  or  resolu  ;ion  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  or 

(2)  new  spenling  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(:  )(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  fiist  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983— which  ex:eeds  the  appropriate  total 
allocation  of  n<  w  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority or  new  spending  authority  made 
pursuant  to  section  302(b)  of  such  Act  by 
the  committee  of  jurisdiction  shall  be  en- 
rolled until  aftsr  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  stcond  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  n  quired  to  be  reported  under 
Section  310  of  sf  ch  Act. 

Sec.  305.  It  sh  ill  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  R<  presentatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  Sill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  pi  oviding— 

(1)  new  budgdt  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983:  or 

(2)  new  spen(  ing  authority  described  in 
section  401(0(2; (C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

within  the  jurisdiction 
tees  unless  and 
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of  any  of  its  commit- 
intil  such  committee  makes 


the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  in  connec- 
tion with  the  most  I  recently  agreed  to  Con- 
current Resolution  on  the  Budget. 

Sec.  306.  (a)  After  the  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under 
section  310(a)  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and.  if  a 
reconciliation  bill  or  resolution,  or  t>oth.  for 
such  fiscal  year  are  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(c),  after  that  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution  has  been 
agreed  to,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment providing  authority  for— 

(1)  new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1983; 

(2)  new  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments  for  fiscal  year  1983:  or 

(3)  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983: 

or  any  conference  report  on  any  such  bill  or 
resolution,  if— 

(A)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  re|x>rted: 

(B)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment:  or 

*  (C)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  total  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments for  such  fiscal  year,  or  total  new 
secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
such  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  to  be  exceeded. 

(b)(1)  The  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution  shall  include  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion, based  upon  section  203  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  recommended  in  such  conference 
report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
direct  loan  obligations,  new  primary  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  and  new  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  which  has  juris- 
diction over  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
such  new  authority. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  every  committee  of  each 
House  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  other  House  to 
which  all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  t>een 
made,  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allcKation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments allocated  to  it  in  the  joint  explanato- 
ry statement  accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  this  resolution. 

Sec.  307.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
reductions  in  federal  employment  should  be 
accomplished  through  attrition  only. 

Sec.  308.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  reduces  projected  budget 
deficits  in  a  substantial  and  permanent  way. 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  shall  reevaluate  its  monetary 
targets  in  order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully 
complementary  to  a  new  and  more  re- 
strained fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read  and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 
TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUB- 
STITUTE OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  a 
technical  amendment  to  my  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  technical  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Technical  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Latta  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  all 
beginning  with  "Sec.  203(a)"  until  "Sec. 
204".  and  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  203  (a).  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$56,000,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $92,400,000,000, 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $53,300,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,650,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,550^00.000; 

(B)  N?»i'  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  -$2,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$16,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, 0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $35,800,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $53,300,000,000. 


(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$400,000,000; 

CB)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $450,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,750,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -$100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$850,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,250,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  BenefiU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 
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(c)  It  U  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  exceed 
135,800.000.000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$93,750,000,000.  and  new  secondaf'y  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $53,300,000,000. 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  technical  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  this  has  been  discussed  with 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  It  is 
necessary  because  of  an  error  at  CBO. 

This  amendment  represents  the  true 
figures  that  were  submitted  to  CBO  in 
the  credit  budget.  The  way  they  came 
back  with  their  figures,  there  is  a  $400 
million  differential  which  we  intended 
in  our  credit  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  the  amendment  that  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM)  and  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm)  spoke  to  me  about  last 
night.  I  asked  them  to  talk  to  CBO 
and  find  out  where  the  error  was. 

Was  this  merely  an  error  in  trans- 
mission or  what?  Does  the  gentleman 
have  any  further  Information  on  that? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is 
the  information  that  I  received. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Did  CBO 
confirm  that  that  was  the  way  they  re- 
ceived it? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  staff 
advises  me  that  the  numbers  that 
came  back— and  they  talked  with  CBO 
about  them— were  not  the  numbers 
they  gave  CBO.  and  there  was  a  differ- 
ence of  $400  million  in  the  credit  item. 

PAKLIAMKNTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  BRODHEAD..Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN. -Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  yield  for  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Brodheao)  will 
state  his  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  is  an  amendment  that  is  not  an 
amendment  that  was  mentioned  in  the 
rule  or  that  was  set  forth  in  the  rule 
as  one  of  those  that  the  rule  allowed 
to  be  offered;  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 


Mr.  bAodhEAD.  Then  would  it  not 
require  unanimous  consent  to  adopt 
this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  does. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  At  what  point, 
Mr.  Chairman?  That  unanimous-con- 
sent request  has  not  been  msuje,  has 
it?         _i 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  has  not  been 
made  in! any  final  form.  It  is  implied, 
and  the  t^hair  takes  it  as  a  unanimous- 
consent  Request  which  will  be  made. 

"    .TTA.   That   is   correct,   Mr. 

Just  point  out  that  there 
sral— and  I  stress  that  "sever- 
-epancies  in  the  various  num- 
bers thai  came  back  from  CBO,  and  in 
our  easel  we  have  two  of  them,  one 
dealing  terlth  the  credit  budget,  and 
one  of  uiem  dealt  with  the  housing. 
And  it  (lid  not  reflect  what  we  sent 
over  thejf 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  genlleman  will  yield  for  Just  a 
moment,!  if  I  understand  what  the 
Chair  sa|d,  then,  there  is  unanimous- 
consent  Request  pending? 

Mr.  LA  ITA.  That  is  correct. 

The  CIAIRMAN.  At  the  appropri- 
ate time  the  Chair  will  put  the  unani- 
mous-coisent  request.  Thf  gentle- 
man's request  is  tantamount  to  a 
unanimo  is-consent  request,  and  the 
Chair  wi  1  put  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  BEJODHEAD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  LAfTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may 
Just  spete  to  that  point,  let  me  say 
that  on  IJoth  sides  there  will  probably 
be  some  technical  amendments  that 
come  up,  and  I  would  hope  that  on 
purely  tpchnical  amendments  there 
would  n*t  be  any  objection,  because 
we  do  w«  nt  to  pass  a  budget  here.  We 
do  want  l  o  l>e  as  cooperative  as  we  pos- 
sibly can ,  and  I  would  urge  Members 
on  our  s  de  not  to  object  if  there  are 
technical  amendments  that  come  up 
on  that  side,  and  I  would  hope  that 
feeling  ♦ould  prevail  in  this  House 
today. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might,  may  I  say  this? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
in  orderl  He  reserves  the  right  to 
object.     1 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  propound  an  inquiry  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  if  the  Budget  Committee.  discuss  this 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  what  the    ^  80ln8  to 
effect  ofl  the  amendment  is.  Does  it    proposal, 
add  speeding,   subtract  sr>ending,   or       The   Chai 
leave    siisnding    unchanged,    and    in    were  work 
what  function? 

Mr.  LAfTTA.  No;  this  deals,  as  I  ex- 
plained earlier,  with  the  credit  budget, 
and  specifically  with  the  required 
direct  lotm  surplus. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Does  it  increase 
the  figur^?4 

Mr.   LAtta.   The   figures,   as   now    

before  ua  show  $55  billion  400  miJlion,    and    the 
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Mr.  BROr  HEAD.  Then  the  effect  of 
the  gentleipan's  amendment  would 
be 

Mr.  LATTfA.  Excuse  me.  It  shows 
$55  billion  OlOO  million;  that  is  what  it 
is,  and  it  shduld  be  $56  billion. 

Mr.  BROPHEAD.  So  the  effect  of 
the  gentlemtui's  amendment  would  be 
to  add  $400  fiUlion? 

Mr.  LATT.  K.  $400  million,  as  was  the 
intent. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  To  the  credit 
budget? 

Mr.  LATT.  L  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BROIiHEAD.  I  would  say,  fur- 
ther reservii  ,g  the  right  to  object,  Mr. 
Chairman,  t  lat  we  went  through  this 
pr(x:ess  last ;  rear  where  we  had  amend- 
ments being  offered  to  the  budget  and 
changes  beir  g  adopted  right  up  to  the 
last  minute,  and  I  think  there  was  a 
feeling  on  b^th  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
that  was  a  very  disorderly  pr(x;ess  and 
that  it  did  njot  result  in  a  sound  proc- 
ess or,  in  the  view  of  some  of  us,  sound 
legislation. 

I  would  sly,  further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
since  this  item  does  have  the  effect  of 
adding  $400  imllllon  to  the  credit  obli- 
gations of  the  Federal  Government,  I 
feel  that  it  ps  more  than  a  technical 
amendment,  and  I  would  feel  reluc- 
tantly constrained  to  object,  and  I  do 
object.  j 

Mr.  LATTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  gentlem|in  objects,  let  me— would 
the  gentleman  withhold  that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  com- 
mittee permit  the  Chair  to  make  a 
statement? 

Mr.  LATIA.  Yes;  I  will  certainly 
yield  to  the  ( Jhair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thinks 
It  is  importaiit  for  the  gentleman  to  be 
aware  that  there  may  be  a  number  of 
similar  prop<^itlons  on  both  sides  that 
have  to  do  |with  what  seemed  to  be 
changes  not  In  base  rates  but  CBO  fig- 
ures. The  Chair  thinks  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  is  in  a  better 
position  to  describe  the  situation  than 
the  Chair.  t)Ut  we  may  have  on  both 
sides  problems  comparable  to  this  one, 
and  the  Chair  does  not  know  whether 
this  is  one  (f  those  or  not.  But  it  is 
very  importint  that  at  the  beginning 
the  chairma^  and  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member  <|f  the  Budget  Committee 
latter  in  general  if  there 
a  problem  on  the  first 
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and  it  shi  mid  be  $56  billion 


had  hoped  that  these 
out  between  the  two  in 
advance.  There  is  a  potential  objection 
to  a  whole  ikuige  of  matters  on  both 
sides,  and  if  we  have  the  first  objec- 
tion—and it  may  be  perfectly  valid— 
we  will  then  Ihave  a  situation  which  Is 
going  to  get  more  and  more  confused 
and  complicated,  and  the  situation 
ought  to  be  (^escribed  by  the  chairman 
rajiking    minority    member 


since  the  chiirman  of  the  committee 


has  no  authority  to  deal  with  this 
except  to  state  and  put  requests. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  a  further  inquiry. 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  answer 
to  the  question  posed  by  the  chair- 
man, I  do  not  know  of  any  other  such 
amendments  that  are  pending  on 
which  a  unanimous-consent  request 
would  be  made.  However,  that  is  not  to 
say  it  would  not  happen. 

Basically,  when  this  was  brought  to 
my  attention  last  night,  the  position  I 
took  was  that  so  long  as  it  was  genu- 
inely a  technical  error,  then  that  is 
one  thing.  But  if  it  was  to  change  the 
substance,  to  make  the  gentleman's 
amendment  more  attractive,  then  that 
is  an  entirely  different  thing. 

D  1330 

I  have  not  been  satisfied  myself  as  to 
the  answer  to  those  two  questions.  I 
am  wondering  if  I  may  pose  a  question 
to  the  chairman.  Could  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  l)e  considered 
later  on  in  the  debate  and  when  we 
can  explore  that  issue  more  thorough- 
ly? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  withhold  this  particu- 
lar request  and  go  on  with  the  debate 
and  deal  with  it  later? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  be  as  cooperative  as  I  possibly  can 
because  these  are  going  to  be  a  couple 
of  difficult  days  and  we  do  want  to 
pass  a  budget. 

Here  is  a  situation  where  we  submit- 
ted figures  to  CBO  and  they  came 
back  with  a  different  figure.  If  that  is 
not  a  technical  error  I  do  not  know 
what  is,  because  we  are  entitled  to 
have  before  this  House  our  figures  and 
not  CBO's  when  it  comes  to  the 
amount  we  want  to  have  in  the  credit 
budget. 

That  is  the  simple  explanation  of 
the  amendment.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  be  any  fairer  or  any  more 
forthright  about  the  amendment. 

If  you  feel  that  you  want  to  consider 
it  at  some  later  time  during  this 
debate  I  will  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment. I  was  under  the  impression, 
speaking  as  far  as  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  is  concerned,  that  staff  had 
l)een  in  touch  with  the  chairman  and 
the  chairman  had  agreed  to  the 
amendment. 

Now  if  the  chairman  wants  more 
time  to  reconsider  his  decision  I  will  be 
happy  to  give  it  to  him. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  I  might,  let  me  Just 
explain  what  happened. 

We  met  to  write  the  credit  budget. 
We  agreed  on  a  set  of  figures  and  the 
credit  budget  was  taken  over  to  OMB. 

Needless  to  say.  the  first  priority  In 
checking  the  numbers  was  on  that 
part  of  the  budget  that  Is  on  budget, 
that  affects  outlays,  that  affects  the 
deffeit. 


When  we  got  the  computer  printout 
and  looked  at  this  category  there  was 
an  error. 

The  other  body  has  the  figure  we 
seek.  It  is  not  a  controversial  item  in 
conference.  The  figure  in  the  other 
body  win  be  accepted.  There  are  not 
going  to  be  any  votes  swayed. 

But  the  point  is  this:  should  we  have 
a  right  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
correct  an  error  that  resulted,  it  could 
have  been  our  staff  taking  the  materi- 
al over,  it  could  have  been  an  error  in 
writing  it  down,  it  could  have  been  an 
error  in  putting  it  on  the  computer. 
But  the  point  Is  It  Is  a  technical 
matter  and  when  the  final  budget  is 
adopted  the  figure  we  seek  will  be  the 
figure. 

We  are  simply  asking  to  correct  one 
of  maybe  10,000  numbers  in  the  whole 
budget  that  was  in  error  that  we  have 
foimd.  There  may  be  others. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  renew 
my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man withdraw  his  request? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  with- 
draw the  amendment  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes  in  support  of 
his  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  9  minutes  remaining  of  the  20 
minutes  he  asked.  Does  he  wish  to 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request? 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 15  minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
restate  something  that  I  stated  when 
this  debate  opened.  This  House  must 
pass  a  budget  resolution.  I.  think  in  a 
spirit  of  cooperation,  and  I  want  to 
stress  the  cooperation  In  view  of  the 
fact  of  what  we  have  pending,  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  I  believe  that  we 
can  pass  a  budget  resolution  that  the 
country  so  badly  needs. 

I  know  there  Is  going  to  be  a  lot  of 
partisanship  exhibited  during  the  next 
several  hours  and  maybe  during  the 
next  couple  of  days,  but  this  is  good.  It 
will  point  up  the  differences  between 
the  parties  as  well  as  the  resolutions 
and  we  ought  to  point  up  those  differ- 
ences. 

But  certainly  we  have  to  keep  in  the 
back  of  our  minds  that  we  have  to  pass 
a  resolution.  We  have  to  pass  a  resolu- 
tion with  which  we  <»n  go  to  confer- 
ence. We  have  to  pass  something  that 
we  can  be  proud  of  and  something 
that  will  do  the  Job  that  is  needed  to 
be  done  for  the  country. 

I  think  most  people  in  this  Chamber 
will  agree  that  the  biggest  Job  we  have 
before  us  is  the  matter  of  bringing 
down  interest  rates.  I  heard  some  of 
the  statements  made  earlier  today 
about  tliie  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve.  Mr.  Volcker.  He  caimot  do  it 
all  himself. 


The  big  problem  is  right  here  in  this 
Congress.  Are  we  going  to  continue 
spending  and  spending,  and  borrowing 
and  borrowing,  and  taxing  and  taxing? 

This  is  a  question  we  have  to  decide. 

If  we  want  to  continue  on  the  way  of 
the  past,  we  are  not  going  to  bring  in- 
terest rates  down.  No  way. 

The  package  that  I  have  presented 
here  is  a  bipartisan  package  ham- 
mered out  through  several  long  hours 
and  everything  is  not  to  my  liking  in 
that  package. 

If  I  had  written  the  substitute  all  by 
myself,  it  would  be  written  differently 
in  a  good  many  areas  but  this  is  a  con- 
sensus that  we  have  arrived  at. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  about  cutting, 
cutting.  There  has  been  many  stories 
printed  in  the  newspaper,  and  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  talk  over  television 
that  we  are  cutting  the  budget. 

You  know  and  I  know,  we  are  not 
cutting  spending  from  fiscal  year  1982. 
Even  the  budget,  the  bipartisan 
budget  substitute  now  before  the 
House  Is  $39.6  billion  more,  more,  not 
less,  more  than  fiscal  year  1982. 

We  are  not  cutting  from  fiscal  year 
1982.  We  are  adding  to  that  spending. 

It  is  a  question  of  how  much  do  you 
add,  how  much  can  you  add,  and  still 
bring  down  those  interest  rates. 

Certainly  I  was  pleased,  as  was  ev- 
eryone looking  at  the  financial  page 
today,  to  see  that  the  Interest  rates 
have  dropped  a  little  bit  Just  within 
the  last  day.  They  have  got  to  drop  a 
lot  more.  But  I  was  pleased  to  see  that 
Treasury  bills  fell  to  11.48  on  26- year 
bills.  This  is  a  good  beginning.  It  is 
good  to  know  that  several  major  banks 
cut  their  broker  loan  rate  to  14.75 
from  15.50,  a  move  that  could  fore- 
shadow a  decline  in  the  prime  rate 
from  16.50.  ^ 

But  certainly  what  is  starting  now  is 
not  going  to  continue  if  we  say  here  in 
this  House  today,  tomorrow,  or  the 
next  day  that  we  cannot  reduce  spend- 
ing and  borrowing,  we  cannot  resist 
that  temptation  to  say  yes,  yes,  yes  to 
every  request  being  made.  We  are  not 
going  to  bring  down  those  interest 
rates.  On  the  contrary,  they  will  prob- 
ably stari  back  up. 

I  know  my  colleagues  are  going  to  go 
back  home  and  say  we  are  doing  every- 
thing we  can  to  reduce  interest  rates 
because  it  Is  hurting  everybody.  Cer- 
tainly what  we  do  here  on  this  floor 
will  have  some  influence,  I  am  confi- 
dent of  that.  But  if  we  merely  do  a 
little  tinkering  here  and  a  little  tinker- 
ing there  we  are  not  going  to  accom- 
plish much. 

So  we  have  to  show  the  country  and 
those  jjeople  who  are  deeply  involved 
with  these  interest  rates  that  we  mean 
business  about  reining  in  deficit  fi- 
nancing. 
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The  recovery  package  we  have  intro- 
duced on  a  bipartisan  basis  will  have 
the  best  chance  of  bringing  down  in- 
terest rates.  It  is  a  $76  billion  deficit 
reduction  paclcage  which  slows  the 
growth  of  spending  by  $56  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  adds  $20  billion  in 
revenues.  Certainly  it  is  a  resolution 
which  if  adopted,  will  .slow  the  seem- 
ingly unquenchable  appetite  for  gov- 
ernment spending  and  will  lead  the 
country  back  to  economic  recovery.  ► 

I  need  not  tell  the  Members  of  this 
House  that  this  package  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  as  he  expressed  last  night,  and 
has  support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
It  is  truly  a  bipartisan  package.  This 
package  spends  less  money  overall 
than  the  other  2  plans  that  we  will  be 
considering  later  on.  It  provides  more 
money  for  the  buildup  of  our  national 
defenses  which  we  started  last  year.  It 
also  raises  fewer  taxes  than  either  of 
the  other  two.  It  protects  the  fundings 
for  critical  progranis  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly  and  the  unemployed.  Yes,  and 
it  does  provide  a  reconciliation  date. 
The  others  do  not. 

This  bipartisan  recovery  budget  calls 
for  a  minimum  revenue  increase  over 
the  next  3  years  of  $95  billion.  By  con- 
trast, both  of  the  other  alternatives  in- 
crease taxes  by  greater  amounts 
during  the  next  3  years. 

The  Jones  or  the  committee  version 
calls  for  $147  billion  in  tax  increases, 
while  the  so-called  coalition  or  Aspin 
package  would  increase  taxes  by  $135 
billion.  That  $135  billion  tax  increase 
in  the  coalition  budget  could  cancel 
the  33  percent  of  the  3-year  tax  reduc- 
tion voted  by  the  Congress  last  year. 
The  bipartisan  package  would  protect 
those  individual  income  tax  reductions 
made  last  year  and  which  will  be  fur- 
ther reduced  on  July  1  this  year  by  10 
percent  and  July  1  next  year  by  an- 
other 10  percent. 

When  you  add  the  social  security  tax 
increases  scheduled  for  the  next  3 
years— and  the  taxes  called  for  in  the 
Aspin  and  Jones'  budgets— it  adds  up 
to  a  $247  billion  total  increase  in  taxes 
for  the  American  working  person, 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollar  in- 
crease. 

Both  the  Jones  and  the  Aspin  budg- 
ets would  mean  either  the  elimination 
or  deferral  of  the  10  percent  individual 
income  tax  cut  in  July  of  1983.  They 
would  also  require  reductions  in  the 
business  tax  incentives  for  invest- 
ments, productivity  and  jobs.  Support- 
ers of  the  coalition  and  Jones  budget 
will  tell  you  their  resolutions  do  not 
require  doing  anything  with  the  indi- 
vidual income  tax  and  business  tax 
cuts.  They  probably  will  say  that  spe- 
cific revenue  increases  will  be  made  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 
True.  True.  But  there  is  no  way  to 
raise  the  kind  of  money  they  are  talk- 


ing aboui  without  taking  the  measures 
I  have  ju  it  outlined. 

Why  ai  e  their  tax  increases  so  high? 
Well,  be<  ause  their  spending  is  high. 
Because  hey  insist  on  spending  more 
and  moie  money,  they  must  raise 
taxes.  If  the  coalition  resolution  reve- 
nue inert  ases  were  cut  back  to  the  $95 
billion  lefel  that  is  in  our  resolution  it 
would  mifean  a  $40  billion  increase  in 
their  def i  cit  over  3  years. 

So  to  n  duce  the  deficit,  we  will  need 
to  slow  the  growth  of  Government 
spending]  The  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  does  that  in  a  fair  and  a  bal- 
anced wa !. 

Now,  l«t  me  point  out  at  this  junc- 
ture that  we  deal  in  aggregates— aggre- 
gates—in  the  Budget  Committee.  We 
do  not  mandate  anything  other  than 
those  aggregates  until  we  get  to  recon- 
ciliation and  then  we  tell  the  commit- 
tees how  much  money  they  have  to 
raise  or  r  ;duce  their  spending.  But  we 
are  merel  y  showing  the  way  as  to  how 
you  can  g  st  to  where  we  have  to  go. 

Let  me  say  we  freeze  all  nondefense 
discretior  ary  spending  programs  at 
the  1982  level  and  then  add  back 
money  fcr  programs  we  believe  addi- 
tional sp«  nding  is  warranted  and  slow 
spending  for  programs  we  believe  are 
growing  tpo  rapidly  and  not  needed. 

For  exj  mple,  the  bipartisan  budget 
provides  i  139  million  more— more— for 
compensajtory  education  for  disadvan- 
taged chtodren  than  does  the  Jones 
budget.  V  e  add  $50  million  more  than 
the  Jones  budget  for  handicapped  edu- 
cation am  I  $78  million  more  for  educa- 
tion bloci  grants.  We  increase  energy 
conservat  on  spending  by  $166  million. 
We  spenc  $45  million  more  than  the 
Jones  bu<  get  on  vocational  education. 
We  spen<  $217  million  more  on  ele- 
mentary 1  ;nd  secondary  education.  We 
spend  $1(7  million  more  on  CETA.  It 
provides  $13  million  or  59  percent 
more  thai  i  Jones  for  the  energy  regu- 
latory act  vities.  It  adds  $23  million  or 
55  percei  it  to  Jones  for  energy  re- 
search. It  exceeds  the  President's  Jan- 
uary request  by  $6.1  billion  for  medic- 
aid—$6.1  >illion  for  medicaid  than  was 
in  the  Pr  jsident's  request.  It  provides 
for  $3.7  3illion  or  68  percent  more 
than  th«  President  requested  for 
public  asjistance.  It  adds  $2.7  billion 
more  thai  i  the  President  requested  for 
guarantees  student  loans. 

Now,  tWere  have  been  a  lot  of  stories 
being  spread  around  this  Capitol 
building- and  that  this  is  not  unusu- 
al—that the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  cu  ts  the  funds  appropriated  in 
the  1982  emergency  housing  supple- 
mental. \Te  heard  a  little  about  this 
earlier.  Tl  lis  simply  is  not  true. 

In  fisca  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985 
we  have  jtist  as  much  for  this  program 
as  do  the  other  alternatives  in  the  al- 
lowance fi  inction. 

The  lei  ter  from  Alice  Rivlin  has 
been  reac .  But  let  me  just  point  out 
that  ther  ;  was  an  error,  certainly  by 
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Alice  Rivlin,  when  we  submitted  that 
amount  of  money,  and  she  came  back 
with  a  letter  admitting  her  mistake. 

Purthermot-e,  our  budget  provides 
for  $1  billion  Ginne  Mae  tandem  mort- 
gages, just  as  is  contained  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposal. 
This  amount  of  money  is  contained  in 
our  housing  Function,  contrary  to  the 
erroneous  rei  lorts  being  circulated. 

Also  in  tht  housing  area  authority, 
our  proposal  contains  exactly  the 
same  for  Fa-mers  Home  Administra- 
tion as  does  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal.  In  our  case  funds  are 
recorded  differently  because  it  as- 
sumes certif  cates  of  benefit  owner- 
ship are  to  be  sold  to  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Banl :  which  issues  these  loans 
in  its  own  nai  ne. 

Once  agait ,  erroneous  information 
was  issued,  vrhich  must  be  corrected. 
We  have  re<eived  a  letter  from  the 
CBO  which  sdmits  an  error  was  made 
in  removing  the  $1  billion  out  of  the 
resolution,  and  this  letter  from  Alice 
Rivlin  has  already  been  read  so  I  am 
not  going  t<  take  the  time  of  the 
House  to  re-r  ;ad  it.  We  have,  however, 
asked  for  anc  expect  to  receive  a  simi- 
lar letter  frim  CBO  regarding  the 
1982  supplem  ental  request. 

Under  th<  entitlements,  entitle- 
ments are  the '  fastest  growing  segment 
of  the  Federil  budget.  In  this  impor- 
tant area  (he  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  achieves  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $34  hillion,  more  than  twice 
the  savings  contained  in  the  coalition 
package  whiih  calls  for  entitlement 
reform  of  on  y  $16  billion.  The  coali- 
tions $16  bil  ion  in  entitlements  sav- 
ings amounU  to  only  1.4  percent  of 
the  current  law  entitlement  spending 
of  $1.2  trillioi.  The  bipartisan  resolu- 
tion contains  only  $6.9  billion  in  enti- 
tlement savir  gs  in  the  first  year.  Cer- 
tainly as  you  look  at  the  amount  in- 
volved, we  ou  jht  to  have  more  savings 
than  the  reso  iution  now  before  us  con- 
tains. 

D  1350 

It  contains  more  savings  than  either 
the  other  two  propositions. 

These  sav  ngs  are  accomplished 
while  still  al  owing  full  cost-of-living 
increases  for  social  security,  railroad 
retirement  be  tiefits,  veterans'  pensions 
and  compensation. 

Our  proposal  calls  for  cost  of  living 
increases  to  bfe  capped  at  4  percent  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  1984,  1985. 

I  understand  an  amendment  will  be 
offered  by  th*  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia <Mr.  ParrIs)  to  give  these  Federal 
employees  and  Federal  retirees  the 
same  cost  of  living  as  the  individuals 
on  social  seciirity,  railroad  retirement 
benefits  and  c  thers. 

But  our  provision  as  far  as  capping 
these  Individ  jals  I  have  mentioned, 
the  Federal  fetirees  and  the  Federal 
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employees,  is  the  same  as  the  Budget    bill-we  are  talking  about  the  taxpay- 
Committee.  ers  now. 

Entitlement  savings  are  critical  and        I  got  a'letter  in  my  office  this  mom- 
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if  we  fail  to  slow  their  rapid  increase 
and  we  are  not  doing  much  in  any  of 
these  packages,  including  the  one  now 
before  us,  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
to  control  Government  spending  in 
the  manner  in  which  we  should. 

In  the  well  of  the  House  is  one  ex- 
ample of  the  tremendous  growth  in 
our  entitlement  programs.  This  is 
HHS  programs  from  1950  to  1984.  In 
1950  we  start  up  with  only  $12.5  bil- 
lion. We  get  to  1970.  My  colleagues 
can  see  that  it  is  above  $35  billion. 

Then  it  starts  almost  right  straight 
up.  Now  we  are  up  to  $108.1  billion  in 
4  years. 

A  tremendous  increase  in  this  one 
department  alone. 

The  bipartisan  budget  assumes  some 
medicare  savings.  Here  is  someplace 
where  a  lot  of  misinformation  has 
been  put  out  by  you  know  who  in  this 
Chamber,  because  every  time  you  talk 
of  any  kind  of  savings  they  always  try 
to  bring  in  that  the  elderly  people  are 
going  to  get  hurt. 

Nothing,  nothing  in  these  savings  is 
going  to  touch  the  recipient  in  any 
substantial  way  at  all. 

But  savings  we  must  have  and  the 
committee  recognized  that,  as  does  the 
coalition  budget  recognize  some  sav- 
ings must  be  made  in  medicare. 

Medicare  savings  in  our  proposal 
over  3  years,  3  years,  will  be  $23.2  bil- 
lion, compared  to  the  coalition  budget 
medicare  savings  of  $9.4  billion. 

Without  any  reform  at  all,  in  this 
one  particular  program,  medicare  costs 
will  total  over  $200  billion  for  the  next 
3  years.  To  give  the  Members  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  this  increase. 
That  is  nearly  as  much  as  the  entire 
cost  of  this  program  during  its  first  15 
years  of  existence  up  to  1980. 

Let  me  repeat  that. 

This  $200  billion  for  this  one  pro- 
gram for  the  next  3  years,  $200  billion, 
is  nearly  as  much  as  the  entire  cost  of 
the  program  during  its  first  15  years 
of  existence  from  1965  to  1980. 

Now  if  anybody  in  this  Chamber  or 
anybody  in  this  country  can  live  with 
that  type  increase  and  say  nothing 
needs  to  be  done,  I  think  they  ought 
to  rethink  their  position.  They  do  not 
know  anything  about  the  problem  if 
they  say  nothing  needs  to  be  done. 
But  more  needs  to  be  done  than  is 
being  done  in  the  coalition  package  or 
in  the  Jones  package. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  they  would 
only  do  something  about  $9.4  billion. 

What  do  we  propose?  The  adminis- 
tration has  proposed  hospital-cost  con- 
tainment. Hospital  costs  have  been  in- 
creasing—this is  what  we  are  talking 
about,  the  provider,  not  the  recipient, 
as  some  have  spread  out  across  this 
country  erroneously,  and  I  think  it  is 
unfair  to  the  person  paying  his  own 


ing  from  a  taxpayer— he  is  not  on  med- 
icare—telling me  how  much  his  insur- 
ance costs  his  family.  He  said,  "I 
carmot  afford  it.  I  cannot  afford  the 
cost  for  the  insurance." 

These  medicare  costs  have  gone  out 
of  sight,  and  they  have  taken  costs  to 
others  using  hospitals  with  it. 

Hospital  costs  have  been  increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  14.2  percent  since 
1976,  far  outdistancing  the  Consumer 
Price  Index,  which  rose  by  9.8  percent 
during  that  period. 

Since  1967,  hospital  costs  have  in- 
creased more  than  500  percent  and 
medical  care  costs  about  250  percent. 

About  noonday,  I  spoke  with  the 
Secretary  of  HHS.  Do  you  have  any 
idea  how  much  hospital  costs  in- 
creased last  year?  Just  last  year?  Nine- 
teen percent.  A  19-percent  increase 
last  year. 

Is  there  anything  wrong  with  trying 
to  get  a  handle  on  these  skyrocketing 
costs? 

I  do  not  think  so. 

The  people  I  talk  with  are  complain- 
ing all  the  time  al>out  it. 

By  getting  some  kind  of  a  handle  on 
these  costs  we  may  reduce  the  costs  to 
everyone. 

The  bipartisan  resolution  is  a  step 
toward  getting  these  costs  under  con- 
trol without,  let  me  emphasize  that— 
without  reducing  benefits  to  the  re- 
cipients. 

Hospital  cost  containment  initiatives 
assume  no  changes  in  the  beneficiary's 
out-of-pocket  costs.  But  both  the 
other  alternative  before  us  would 
permit  excessive  escalation  of  hospital 
costs  to  continue  unabated  since  they 
only  target  $4.5  billion  in  savings  over 
3  years  for  new  cost  containment 
measures. 

Our  resolution  would  also  provide 
medicare  savings  in  other  areas  of  $9.8 
billion  not  included  in  the  Jones  or 
Aspin  budgets  over  3  years.  How  do 
you  get  there?  Let  me  mention  just  a 
few  for  starters.  By  putting  a  cap  on 
physicians'  fees  in  1983,  and  allowing  a 
5  percent  increase  in  1984. 

We  talk  about  capping  everything 
else.  Is  it  not  fair  to  consider  a  cap 
here. 

Reducing  reimbursements  for  radi- 
ologists and  pathologists  to  the  level 
applicable  to  all  other  physicians. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  15 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LATTA.  By  eliminating  reim- 
bursements for  uncovered  services,  by 
delaying  the  medicare  coverage  until 


the  first  full  month  of  eligibility,  in- 
dexing of  part  B  physician  coverage 
deductible  to  the  CPI,  requiring  medi- 
care to  become  the  second  insurer 
rather  than  the  first,  when  the  recipi- 
ent is  covered  by  other  insurance. 
Such  costs  savings,  if  agreed  to,  would 
certainly  not  harm  the  elderly  or  sig- 
nificantly reduce  their  benefits,  as  the 
uninformed  have  been  saying  for  the 
last  couple  of  days. 

There  is  another  significant  differ- 
ence between  these  packages  that  will 
be  proposed  today.  One  of  them  is  de- 
fense. 

I  know  how  easy  it  is  to  go  home  and 
talk  to  people  who  are  unfamiliar  with 
the  defense  needs  of  this  country  and 
tell  them  we  can  take  everything  out 
of  defense.  It  is  very,  very  easy  to  say 
that. 

Our  resolution  would  preserve  more 
of  the  money  needed  to  rebuild  our  de- 
fenses than  the  other  alternatives. 
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Where  our  resolution  helps  put  our 
defense  back  into  its  proper  balance  in 
terms  of  the  budget,  the  coalition 
package  would  require  major  cutbacks 
in  force  structure  and  planned  mod- 
ernization. 

Let  me  give  you  a  summary  of  where 
these  cutbacks  would  have  to  come, 
prepared  by  the  Secretary  of  E>efense. 
The  coalition  budget  would  require 
$22  billion  defense  budget  authority 
cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $91  billion 
over  3  years. 

This  amounts  to  a  10-percent  reduc- 
tion in  the  planned  1983-85  defense 
program.  Compared  to  the  bipartisan 
package,  the  coalition  budget  merely 
shifts  $23  billion  in  outlays  from  de- 
fense to  social  programs. 

The  coalition  defense  cut  in  excess 
of  the  bipartisan  budget  in  1983  will 
be  $4.4  billion;  in  1984,  $7.2  billion:  in 
1985,  $11.4  billion,  for  a  total  of  $23 
billion. 

The  coalition  social  program  savings 
shortfall  compared  to  the  bipartisan 
substitute  would  subtract  $5.8  billion 
in  1983;  $9.6  billion  in  1984,  and  in 
1985,  $13.4  billion,  for  a  total  reduc- 
tion of  $28.8  billion. 

The  coalition  defense  cut  would  re- 
quire major  cutbacks  in  force  struc- 
ture and  plaimed  modernization  pro- 
grams, including  the  cancellation  or 
stretch  out  of  Army  attack  helicopter 
AH-64,  the  M-1  tank,  two  Navy  air- 
craft programs;  the  A-6E  and  the  EA- 
6B;  three  Navy  shipbuilding  programs, 
one  cruiser,  two  frigates,  one  amphibi- 
ous assault  ship;  the  Air  Force  A- 10. 
and  the  KC-135  reengineering  pro- 
curement; Naval  LAMPS-3  antisubma- 
rine helicopter. 

The  deactivation  of  2  Army  combat 
divisions;  1  Marine  brigade,  30  Navy 
ships;  the  Air  Force  Active  and  Re- 
serve fighting  wings  would  be  deacti- 
vated. 
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They  would  have  deep  cuts  in  con- 
struction and  real  property  mainte- 
nance affecting  a  large  number  of 
military  bases  and  installation  across 
this  country. 

Also,  severe  reductions  in  ship  over- 
haul and  aircraft  modifications,  result- 
ing in  /educed  readiness. 

The  coalition  defense  and  pay  cuts 
would  eliminate  75  percent  of  the 
Reagan  administration  increase  to  the 
last  Carter  budget. 

Let  me  repeat  that.  It  would  elimi- 
nate 75  percent  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration increase  to  the  last  Carter 
budget. 

This  returns  defense  funding  levels 
and  growth  rates  to  the  drastically  in- 
adequate trends  of  the  Csu-ter  period. 

I  can  certainly  give  you  more  reduc- 
tions on  defense  which  would  be  called 
for  If  either  the  Jones  or  the  coalition 
substitute  would  be  adopted  by  this 
House.  I  think  I  have  given  you 
enough  to  make  the  point. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  him 
on  his  leadership  of  our  bipartisan 
effort  to  bring  the  deficit  under  con- 
trol and  to  adopt  a  budget. 

I  would  like  on  the  time  the  gentle- 
man has  yielded  to  make  a  point  as  to 
the  differences  that  exist  between  the 
bipartisan  recovery  budget  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee  proposal. 

I  think  a  comparison  is  very  simple, 
because  whether  you  take  our  assump- 
tions of  HBO's  assumptions,  the 
bottom  line  is  basically  the  same,  the 
Question  is,  how  do  we  achieve  the 
bottom  line?  How  do  we  bring  the  defi- 
cit under  control  in  1983? 

I  would  like  to  simply  break  the 
budget  into  four  different  parts  and 
show  the  clear  differences  that  exist. 

In  the  area  of  nondefense  discretion- 
ary spending,  the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  cuts  126  percent  more  than  the 
House  Budget  Committee  budget  does. 

In  the  area  of  targeted  entitlements, 
the  No.  1  problem  with  Government 
spending  growth,  the  bipartisan  recov- 
ery budget  cuts  targeted  entitlements 
in  1983  by  133  percent  more  than  the 
House  Budget  Committee  does. 

In  the  area  of  defense,  excluding 
pay.  the  House  Budget  Committee 
cuts  defense  outlays  20  percent  more 
than  we  do.  cuts  budget  authority  97 
percent  more  than  we  do  and  takes 
away  71  percent  of  the  defense  build- 
up which  has  occurred  since  the  last 
Carter  budget. 

Finally,  in  the  area  of  taxes,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  raises  taxes 
54  percent  more  than  we  do. 

So  fellow  Members  of  the  House,  do 
not  deceive  yourselves  by  believing 
that  the  differences  between  these  two 
budgets  that  we  will  vote  on  or  among 
the  three  budgets  that  we  now  have  to 


consider,j  are  small.  They  are  not 
small. 

Basically  the  choice  we  have  is  this: 
If  you  wtant  to  raise  taxes  and  slash 
defense  ^  that  we  can  go  on  spending 
here  in  CJongress  as  usual,  vote  for  the 
Jones  budget  or  the  Aspin  budget,  be- 
cause it  will  give  that  to  you. 

If  you  want  to  gain  control  of  Feder- 
al spending  so  that  we  can  meet  our  le- 
gitimate defense  needs  and  so  that  we 
can  let  tqe  working  men  and  women  of 
this  coudtry  keep  more  of  what  they 
have  earned  to  provide  positive  incen- 
tives for  people  to  work,  save,  and 
invest,  tlien  you  want  to  vote  for  the 
bipartisaii  recovery  budget.  We  put 
the  focus  of  attention  where  the  prob- 
lem is.  The  problem  is  in  spending,  not 
taxing.  iBxes  have  doubled  in  the  last 
6  years  aid  yet  the  deficit  has  grown 
every  year.  We  have  a  clear  choice  of 
how  to  u:hieve  the  same  bottom  line. 
We  control  spending,  meet  our  defense 
needs,  and  provide  positive  incentives 
for  peopl^  to  work,  save,  and  invest. 

The  other  two  alternatives  which 
are  left  mise  taxes,  slash  defense,  and 
continue!  spending  and  that  it  the 
choice  w^  face  in  this  House. 

I  believte  the  American  people  are  on 
the  side  of  the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  {^id  I  hope  Members  of  Con- 
gress will!  be  as  well. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RCiEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LAiTTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  RQEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  Yielding. 

A  coupfe  quick  comments  on  the  bi- 
partisan recovery  budget.  We  are  here 
talking  about  this  week,  this  month, 
this  year,  the  economic  future  of  this 
country.  It  is  not  pleasant  to  talk 
about  thise  things,  but  they  ought  to 
be  laid  or^  the  table. 

The  fact  is  that  this  country  is  in 
trouble  economically.  It  is  in  trouble 
for  a  lot  *f  reasons;  inflation  gone  wild 
for  a  decide  and  a  half:  the  fact  that 
we  are  yfet  hostage  to  the  OPEC  na- 
tions whan  it  comes  to  energy;  the  fact 
that  the  vt&x  burden  has  continued  to 
rise  on  American  working  men  and 
women;  \he  fact  that  political  dema- 
goguery,  ipolitics.  continues  to  be  the 
No.  1  subject  even  in  economic  ques- 
tions.      J 

The  fa^t  is  at  this  point  in  our  histo- 
ry we  are  spending  our  tomorrows 
today  an|  that  spending  has  not  yield- 
ed a  brighter  today.  It  has  only 
dimmed  iur  future. 

The  problem  in  this  budget,  as  in  all 
others,  is  Federal  spending  and  one  of 
the  mostj  remarkable  things  about  the 
bipartisan  recovery  budget  is  that  for 
the  first  {time  in  a  while,  in  an  equita- 
ble manner,  it  approaches  the  big 
spending:  items  in  the  budget  in  a  fair 
manner  land  reduces  the  rate  of 
growth,  ilot  spending  at  all. 

The  biggest  element  in  this  budget  Is 
entitlements.  Some  46  percent  of  the 
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prospective  1983  budget  is  the  entitle- 
ment prograti,  some  $356  billion. 

This  budget,  described  as  drastic  by 
some,  cuts  Ipss  than  $7  billion  from 
$356  billion. 

After  tightiening  entitlements,  listen 
to  this  role,  [n  1983.  food  stamps  will 
be  up  $300  mtUion  over  1982. 


minimal  tightening  here, 
spending  will  t>e  up  $500 
1982. 

After  minimal  tightening  here,  med- 
icaid spending  will  be  up  $550  million 
in  1983. 

After  minimal  tightening  here,  medi- 
care spending  will  be  up  nearly  $4  bil- 
lion in  1983  qver  1982. 

Compare  that  to  the  alternatives; 
first,  the  President's  budget  that  he 
came  out  wi(h  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary, which  tudget  to  many  conserva- 
tive Democmts  was  totally  unaccept- 
able, both  ii  terms  of  adequacy,  it 
under  estlmtted  the  deficit  and  did 
little  to  deal  with  it.  In  terms  of  accu- 
racy, the  f igi  res  there  were  not  Justifi- 
able in  truth ;  and  finally,  in  terms  of 
equity  it  ask  i  cuts  from  some,  but  left 
sacred  cows  like  the  Eximbank  and 
foreign  aid  not  untouched,  but  grow- 
ing. 
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Compare  the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  with  he  Jones  or  the  coalition. 
The  Jones  freeze  in  discretionary 
spending  looks  like  a  thaw.  Look  at 
the  figures.  We  managed  to  save 
double  the  money  and  allow  spending 
to  increase  si  Ightly  in  1983. 

Look  at  tiLxes,  if  Members  would. 
The  people  vho  pay  for  this  budget 
are  not  in  tliis  room.  Look  at  our  tax 


reports.  The 


and  frankly, 
tion  budget 


people  who  pay  for  this 


budget  are    vorking  in  this  country. 


the  Jones  and  the  coali- 
raises  up  to  50  percent 
more  in  taxei  \  in  the  first  year  alone. 

Finally,  when  we  compare  these 
which  one  does  in  a  fair 
manner  for  t  tils  country  what  must  be 
done.  It  is  spending  that  is  out  of  con- 
trol, and  the  wonder  is  not  that  inter- 
est rates  are  {high;  the  wonder  is  that 
they  are  not  higher.  The  wonder  is  not 
that  the  people  of  this  country  have 
allowed  us  t6  increase  their  taxes  for 
20  years  in  a  row  and  increase  spend- 
ing; the  wonder  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
they  have  the  patience  that  they  have 
shown  us  thus  far. 

Let  us  adopt  this  budget.  It  is  tough, 
but  these  arf  tough  times.  It  is  realis- 
tic for  the  reftl  world.  It  is  not  the  end; 
but  it  is  a  darned  good  beginning. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  conunents. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  have  a  chart  in 
the  well  whiih  shows  our  defense  out- 
lays as  a  share  of  GNP. 

In  1955.  de  iense  accounted  for  about 
10  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
By    19flp.   this   had   dropped   to 


uct. 


around  7.5  {percent.  The  peak  repre- 
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sents  the  Vietnam  war.  Then  we  saw  a 
fall  again  between  1970  and  1980. 
Members  will  see  there  has  been  a 
slight  increase  between  1985  to  1987 
that  is  planned.  The  bipartisan  budget 
will  help  the  chairman  achieve  his 
goal.  The  coalition  budget  and  the 
Jones  budget  will  not. 

They  will  reduce  defense  outlays  to 
the  point  that  the  critical  manpower 
modernization  programs  will  be  in 
jeopardy.  We  will  actually  be  going 
back  dollarwise  to  the  spending  on  the 
basis  of  a  gross  national  product  to  the 
1966  level.  The  $22  billion  defense 
budget  authority  cut  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  the  $1  billion  cut  over  3  years  in 
the  coalition  budget,  represents  a  step 
back  to  the  days  of  the  Carter  admin- 
istration. 

In  outlays,  the  coalition's  budget. 
$52  billion  in  defense  savings  over  3 
years  and  $15  billion  in  pay  and  retire- 
ment savings  eliminates  74. percent  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  increase 
over  the  last  Carter  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  <7  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  one  segment  that  I  am  really 
not  clear  on.  I  was  listening  to  the  gen- 
tleman's statement  dealing  with  edu- 
cation. I  am  looking  at  some  figures 
that  confuse  me  a  little,  because  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  gentleman's 
budget  is  the  only  budget  really  of  all 
the  budgets  that  are  offered  that  re- 
duces guaranteed  student  loans. 

Am  I  correct  on  that?  In  other 
words,  of  all  the  budgets  we  have  had 
on  the  floor,  and  those  that  are  pro- 
jected, the  gentleman's  is  the  only  one 
that  reduces  guaranteed  student  loans. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  give  you  the  fig- 
ures. 

On  the  program  for  higher  educa- 
tion, the  guaranteed  student  loans. 
Pell  grants.  NDSL,  SEOG.  work-study. 
SIG.  under  our  proposal  is  $7  billion 
89  million;  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee. $77  billion  500  million.  There  is  a 
slight  reduction  in  all  these  programs 
of  $4 11  million. 

We  also.  then,  add  money  on  some  of 
the  other  education  programs.  For  ex- 
ample, in  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  we  add  $127  million.  In 
handicapped  and  vocational  education, 
we  add  $95  million  to  what  they  are 
asking  for.  Under  manpower  training 
and  CETA,  we  add  $107  million. 

I  pointed  out  earlier  that  there  are 
some  of  these  programs  where  they 
are  adding  money  where  they  thought 
there  was  more  of  a  need  than  there 
was  in  all  these  areas,  and  there  is  not 
any  question  in  all  of  the  programs 


that  I  indicated  in  higher  education 
there  will  be  a  slight  reduction  of  $411 
million. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation. 

When  one  examines  the  figures,  and 
I  am  looking  at  those  figures  as  well, 
and  particularly  in  projecting  this  over 
the  1983,  1984,  and  1985  period,  the 
Latta  budget  comes  out  substantially 
less,  $670  million  less,  in  student  finan- 
cial assistance.  It  comes  out  nearly 
$240  million  less  in  the  elementary 
and  secondary  education,  and  I  am 
talking  about  the  House  budget,  not 
amended,  because  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  there  will  be  an  amendment 
pending  on  the  Simon  budget  that  will 
restore  money  for  education. 

But  as  I  look  through  these  figures. 
I  find  it  very  hard  to  reconcile  or  to  let 
either  the  education  community  or 
the  students  around  this  country  feel 
that  your  budget  is  really  a  budget 
that  is  helpful  to  them. 

Now.  one  other  question  I  would  like 
to  ask.  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond, deals  with  the  proposed 
changes  in  the  charges  for  something 
like  the  guaranteed  student  loan,  and 
the  proposed  changes  for  charges,  say, 
in  the  national  direct  student  loan.  In 
other  words,  under  the  gentleman's 
proposal,  what  would  the  students  be 
paying  in  interest  on  these  loans  for 
the  guaranteed  student  loans? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  something  that 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  going  to  have  to  determine. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Yes,  but  there  is  a 
projection  in  here,  unless  I  am  mistak- 
en, that  bases  the  figures  on  a  loan  in- 
terest rate  that  would  be  based  on 
paying  not  the  rate  of  today,  but  the 
market  rate  on  loans  and,  of  course, 
that  would  have  a  disastrous  effect  on 
students.  But  that  is  part  of  the  way 
these  figures,  as  explained  to  me.  were 
calculated,  on  the  fact  that  the  inter- 
est rate  would  be  far  different  than 
the  interest  rate  today. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  I  know  pf  his  long-time  interest  in 
guaranteed  student  loans  and  so  forth, 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  for  the  stu- 
dents and  for  this  country  is  to  cut 
spending  in  this  Congress,  to  reduce 
interest  rates  for  everybody,  and  that 
will  include  the  students,  and  it  v^do 
them  a  great  benefit.  ] 

Now.  if  I  may  reclaim  my  time,  I 
would  like  to  continue  for  fiscar  year 
1983,  pointing  out  some  of  the  key  do- 
mestic social  programs,  showing  a 
comparison  between  our  budget  and 
that  of  the  House  Budget  Committee. 

As  I  Just  indicated  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  on  higher  education, 
which  includes  the  GSL.  Pell  grants, 
NDSL,  SEOG.  work  study,  and  SIG. 
the  bipartisan  recovery  budget  pro- 
vides or  $7  billion  89  million,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  provides  for 
$7  billion  500  million. 


In  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, we  provide  $3  billion  573  million. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  pro- 
vides for  $3  billion  356  million. 

The  handicapped  and  vocational 
education,  we  provide  for  $1  billion 
845  million.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee provides  for  $1  billion  750  mil- 
lion. 

In  manpower  training  and  CETA,  we 
provide  $3  billion  207  million,  as  op- 
posed to  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee's $3  billion  100  miUion. 

Social  services,  title  XX,  $2  billion 
400  million  in  our  proposal;  $2  billion 
450  million  in  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 
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Under  the  Older  Americans  Employ- 
ment, we  provide  $266  million  as  op- 
posed to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
$250  million.  On  mass  transit  operat- 
ing, we  provide  $1,036,000,000  as  op- 
posed to  $1,050,000,000  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  On  energy  conser- 
vation it  is  $312  million  in  our  package 
as  opposed  to  $450  million  in  the 
House  Budget  Conunittee.  Low  income 
energy  assistance,  we  provide  $1  bil- 
lion $875  million  as  opposed  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee  of  $1  billion 
$900  million. 

The  EPA  compliance  research  and 
abatement  programs,  we  provide  $571 
million  as  opposed  to  $450  million  in 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  On 
Amtrak,  we  provide  $758  million  as  op- 
posed to  $750  million  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  budget.  In  the 
WICK  program,  we  provide  $1  billion 
$332  million  as  opposed  to  $1  billion  in 
the  House  Budget  Committee.  In  the 
WIN  program,  we  provide  $300  million 
as  opposed  to  $250  million  in  the 
House  Budget  Committed.  In  econom- 
ic development  we  provide  $212  mil- 
lion as  opposed  to  $150  million  in  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  j^r.  Latta 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bi- 
partisan recovery  budget  that  we  are 
offering  today  is  designed  to  attack 
the  economic  and  fiscal  problems  cur- 
rently confronting  this  Goverrunent 
and  the  country. 

As  you  know  all  too  well,  we  are  cur- 
rently facing  a  projected  deficit  for 
fiscal  1983  of  $181.8  billion.  Our  total 
national  debt  is  now  $1,106  billion.  In 
1955  our  national  debt  totaled  $275  bil- 
lion. So  you  can  see  that  for  a  lot  of 
years  we  have  been  spending  much 
more  than  we  have  taken  in  as  a  Gov- 
ernment. We  cannot  continue  on  that 
path. 
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We  have  said  it  before  and  should 
remind  ourselves  again— our  spending 
policies  are  directly  forcing  us  to  mort- 
gage many  future"  generations  of 
Americans  in  order  to  pay  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  are  living  and 
managing  our  Government  programs 
today.  To  continue  on  that  path  will 
only  serve  to  weaken  the  Nation  and 
destroy  the  incentives  of  future  gen- 
erations. We  must  get  the  Federal 
budget,  the  deficit  and  spending, 
under  control. 

Timing  for  this  budget  is  critical.  We 
need  a  Federal  budget  in  place  just  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  Con- 
gress can  move  forward  with  its  appro- 
priations business:  and  so  that  Ameri- 
ca's businesses.  America's  financial  in- 
stitutions, and  the  American  people 
can  get  on  with  the  vital  task  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  recovery. 

The  bipartisan  recovery  budget  is  a 
fairand  balanced  package  of  deficit  re- 
duction measures.  We  all  realize  that 
it  may  not  be  perfect  In  terms  of  meet- 
ing every  conceivat^le  concern  or  need, 
but  it  is  a  good  package  that  will 
sharply  reduce  the  Federal  load  on  the 
Nation's  credit  markets,  and  that  will 
pave  the  way  for  continuing  reduc- 
tions in  interest  rates. 

Let  me  give  you  a  few  facts  about 
the  bipartisan  package: 

It  will  reduce  the  deficit  by  $77  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year,  and  by  $393  bil- 
lion over  3  years. 

It  will  reduce  the  deficit  to  less  than 
1  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
by  1985. 

It  guarantees  $312  billion  in  net  tax 
cut  over  the  period  fiscal  1983  to  fiscal 
1985  without  changing  individual  tax 
cuts  or  basic  depreciation  reforms. 

It  permits  real  defense  growth  in 
excess  of  7  percent  between  now  and 
1985  thereby  assuring  our  essential  de- 
fense investment  and  readiness  pro- 
grams while  reducing  defense  expendi- 
tures from  the  President's  proposed 
budget  by  $7.5  billion  in  fiscal  1983 
alone. 

Essentially,  this  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  freezes  virtually  all  discretion- 
ary programs  at  fiscal  1982  levels.  This 
amounts  to  a  $5.8  billion  increase  in 
appropriations  over  the  President's 
budget  for  key  programs  in  education, 
employment  and  training,  social  serv- 
ices, mass  transit,  and  energy  conser- 
vation. 

In  addition  to  freezing  most  discre- 
tionary programs  at  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level,  in  many  cases  the  budget 
goes  further  and  adds  additional  funds 
to  vital  health,  education  and  social 
service  programs  above  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level.  These  add-ons  total  $1,068 
million.  For  instance  this  package  in- 
cludes; $166  million  above  the  1982 
level  for  energy  conservation;  $139 
million  above  the  1982  level  for  com- 
pensatory education,  title  I  programs; 
$50  million  above  the  1982  level  for 
handicapped  education  and  $246  mil- 
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lion  aboye  the  President's  request  for 
handicapped  education. 

Also  included  is  $110  million  more 
than  1988  for  the  Pell  grant  program 
and  $78  million  more  for  the  education 
block  grafits. 

There  k  $20  million  more  than  fiscal 
year  1982  for  vocational  and  adult  edu- 
cation; $1:2  million  more  for  maternal 
and  chill  health  and  other  health 
functions;  and  $54  million  more  for 
the  workiincentives  program. 

Other  trograms  included  at  the  full 
1982  lev^l  which  the  President  had 
proposedi  to  severly  reduce  include: 
Title  XX  social  services,  rehabilitation 
services,  foster  care,  and  Conrail  labor 
protection. 

Those  ( ire  just  a  few  of  the  add-ons. 
When  yc  u  begin  to  consider  how  far 
above  t  le  President's  fiscal  1983 ' 
budget  n  quest  this  package  is  for  dis- 
cretionar  /  programs,  you  will  see  that 
we  have  idded  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal: $5'  5  million  for  the  low-income 
fuel  assistance  program;  $332  million 
for  the  WIC— women's,  infants'  and 
children'4  program;  $266  million  for 
older  Anfericans  programs;  $278  mil- 
lion fori  supplemental  opportunity 
grants;  $130  million  for  college  work 
study  anfl  $191  million  to  NDSL;  $77 
million  lor  the  libraries  programs: 
$820  million  to  CETA;  $396  million  to 
mass  transit  operating  expenses:  and 
$158  million  to  Amtrak. 

I  could  go  on  and  list  many  more 
program  (areas  where  this  bipartisan 
recovery  budget  is  far  above  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  in  discretionary  areas. 
You  can  theck  them  for  yourself.  As  I 
said  before  this  is  a  balanced  package. 
It  strives  to  shield  discretionary  pro- 
grams wliile  taking  a  fair  share  of  re- 
ductions Jfrom  slowed  defense  growth 
and  entitlement  spending. 

Specifi^lly.  $7.5  billion  in  savings 
are  achieved  in  the  area  of  defense 
spendingj  And  while  this  still  allows 
for  7  pe^ent  real  growth  in  defense 
spending  between  now  and  1985.  it 
does  so  in  a  restrained  manner.  When 
you  take  Into  account  this  budget's  ef- 
forts to  restrain  increases  in  pay  costs, 
this  budglet  is  projected  to  achieve  $10 
billion  in  kotal  defense  savings. 

While  the  budget  we  propose  calls 
for  controlled  spending  in  entitlement 
program^  as  any  budget  must,  it  is  im- 
portant tto  note  that  it  restores  $6.1 
billion.  o<  76  percent  of  the  President's 
proposed  Riedicaid  cuts;  it  restores  $3.7 
billion  or  68  percent  of  the  President's 
proposed  public  assistance  (AFDC  and 
SSI)  redactions;  it  restores  $4.6  billion 
or  45  pei^cent  of  the  President's  pro- 
posed reductions  in  nutrition  pro- 
grams (food  stamps);  and  $2.7  billion 
of  the  President's  proposed  reductions 
in  funding  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  In  total  this  bipartisan 
package  restores  more  than  $19.3  bil- 
lion in  entitlement  support  to  the 
Presidentfs  budget  proposal  for  the 
next  3  yfears  while  achieving  entitle- 
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ment  savingf  of  nearly  $7  billion  in 
fiscal  1983. 

Now  we  all  know  that  this  is  not  a 
perfect  package.  It  represents  a  com- 
promise, but!  it  is  a  compromise  that 
strives  to  give  a  real  boost  to  the  econ- 
omy while  shielding  dis<A>etionary  pro- 
grams and  taking  a  fair  share  of  cuts 
from  defer 

Mr.  DAVl3.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  a  couple  of  questions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LATt|\.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  10 
additional  mimutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  I 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mt.  Chairman.  I  guess  what 
I  am  conceriied  about  is  trying  to  set 
some  kind  of  limitation  here.  We  have 
three  substiljutes  involved  here.  The 
gentleman  is  almost  on  an  hour  on  his 
substitute  in  terms  of  general  debate.  I 
though  the  concern  here  was  that  we 
could  try  to  expedite  presentation  of 
the  substitutes.  Obviously,  if  the  gen- 
tleman takes  an  hour  other  substitutes 
will  also  askifor  an  equal  amount  of 
time,  so  I  woi  ild  be  concerned. 

If  the  gent:  eman  intends  to  continue 
to  extend  th  >  time.  I  would  like  some 
guidance  as  lo  how  long  we  are  going 
to  be  doing  tl  lis. 

Mr.  LATTik.  May  I  answer  the  gen- 
tleman? I  have  two  requests  for  time 
yet.  and  that  is  it. 

Mr.  PANHTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
withdraw  mj^  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAUtMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  i  lo  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  ( »4r.  Latta)  is  recognized 
for  10  minute  s. 

Mr.  DAVIS  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  to  answer  my 
questions;  first  of  all.  does  the  present 
proposal  we  are  talking  about  allow 
any  money  ir  there  for  unemployment 
extension? 

Mr.  CONTD.  Yes.  it  certainly  does. 
It  allows  for  iJi  additional  13  weeks. 

Mr.  DAVIS  I  was  under  the  impres- 
sion that  it  d  d  not.  In  my  discussions, 
I  find  there  is  $700  million  in  the 
Aspin  proposal.  $700  million  in  the 
Jones  proposal,  but  I  was  under  the 
impression  that  there  was  not  suiy  in 
this  substitute.  The  gentleman  now  is 
telling  me  that  we  do  have  $700  mil- 
lion In  there  for  extended  unemploy- 
ment benefit^  of  13  weeks. 

Mr.  CONT^.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
figure  is. 

Mr.  LATT/ .  Let  me  say.  being  from 
Ohio  and  a  h  gh  unemployment  State. 
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there  will  be  money  in  there,  extended 
unemployment  benefits,  when  it 
comes  back  from  conference. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  That  is  a  little  bit  dif- 
ferent than  what  we  have  been  saying. 
I  just  want  a  clarification. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  know  that  when 
we  were  making  up  this  budget  that 
was  a  matter  of  controversy,  and  we 
had  agreed  to  put  in  13  additional 
weeks  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Well,  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant item  with  me  because  I  am 
one  of  those  undecided  people,  having 
gotten  a  call  from  the  President  on 
Thursday,  from  the  Vice  President  on 
Friday,  and  from  my  mother  on  Satur- 
day. I  still  have  not  made  up  my  mind, 
so  I  am  interested  in  this  item  tmd  two 
or  three  more  that  I  am  going  to  talk 
about.  I  want  to  know  for  sure,  and  I 
know  what  the  other  two  resolutions 
contain,  but  I  am  not  sure  about  this 
one. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot 
yield  further.  I  promised  two  speakers 
and  we  only  have  10  minutes,  and  I 
have  assured  the  other  side  that  we 
are  going  to  finish  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    Alabama    ((Mr. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  this  debate,  and  I  want  to 
focus  specifically  on  the  relationship 
between  outlay  cuts  and  budget  au- 
thority reductions  as  they  relate  to 
the  national  defense  line  of  the 
budget. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  military 
equipment,  complexity,  exotic  metals, 
large  forgings.  and  the  like,  money  is 
not  necessarily  completely  spent  the 
year  that  it  is  appropriated.  In  fact,  in 
the  shipbuilding  line,  specifically  the 
large  nuclear  carrier,  only  $26  million 
of  the  total  $3.6  billion  authorization 
is  actually  spent  the  first  year.  In  the 
Air  Force  aircraft  procurement  ac- 
count of  the  $18.1  billion  authorized 
for  1983.  only  $1.8  billion  will  be  spent 
in  1983— a  10-percent  expenditure  rate. 

In  the  Army  aircraft  procurement 
line  of  a  total  of  $2.6  billion  author- 
ized for  1983.  only  $235  million  will  be 
spent  in  1983— a  9-percent  rate. 

In  the  weapons  and  tracked  combat 
vehicle  procurement  line  only  $305 
million  of  a  $4.9  billion  authorization 
will  actually  be  spent  in  1983— a  6-per- 
cent rate. 

In  procurement  for  the  Marine 
Corps,  only  $198.8  million  of  a  $2.2  bil- 
lion authorization  will  be  spent  in 
1983— or  less  than  10  percent. 

In  contrast,  more  than  82  percent, 
$57.5  billion,  of  the  1983  operation  and 
maintenance  authorization.  $69.6  bil- 
lion, will  be  spent  in  1983.  This  in- 
cludes money  for  pay.  flying  and 
steaming  hours,  training,  and  other  ef- 
forts that  make  our  forces  more  profi- 
cient. 

>.'.t-(l.".!l()-Wi-ltllPl    »> 


The  point  that  I  am  making  is  that 
if  we  agree  to  excessively  large  outlay 
cuts,  we  are  faced  with  a  Hobson's 
choice— we  either  have  to  decimate 
many  significant  procurement  pro- 
grams—or cut  into  readiness  and  pay 
and  allowances.  Both  are  unacceptable 
given  the  rate  of  the  Soviet  buildup. 

We  can  accept  some  outlay  cuts- 
given  the  economic  situation,  but  they 
must  be  tailored. 

I  believe  that  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, the  Michel-Latta  bill  does  the 
best  job  in  that  regard.  This  plan 
would  reduce  defense  outlays  by  $22 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  compared 
to  a  $45.7  billion  cut  under  the  Aspin 
plan  and  $47.4  billion  under  the  Jones 
substitute. 

Consequently.  I  support  the  biparti- 
san substitute  budget  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  likewise. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Latta  bipartisan  substitute. 

All  of  us  agree  that  we  must  take 
action  to  reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  If 
we  do  not  act  we  face  the  prospect  of 
spiraling  deficits— $182  billion  in  1983, 
$215  billion  in  1984.  and  $232  billion  in 
1985. 

This  prospect  is  intolerable.  Deficits 
of  this  magnitude  would  crush  our 
hopes  for  economic  recovery  and  Sus- 
tained growth.  It  would  virtually 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  lower  in- 
terest rates  and  low  inflation. 

If  we  do  not  act.  Government's  claim 
on  resources  will  grow,  crowding  out 
private  investment  just  as  we  are  re- 
covering from  a  recession.  Expansion 
plans  will  be  frustrated  as  private 
firms  face  competition  from  Govern- 
ment for  scare  resources. 

Still,  there  remain  vast  differences 
on  how  to  attain  this  end.  I  believe  we 
can  foster  economic  recovery  and  con- 
tinued growth  only  if  we  adopt  the 
Latta  substitute. 

The  bipartisan  recovery  ^sybstitute 
offers  a  sound  plan  to  place  the  Feder- 
al deficit  on  a  steadily  descending 
plane.  Under  the  Latta  proposal,  defi- 
cits will  fall  to  1  percent  GNP  in  1985. 
It  reduces  the  deficit  by  attacking 
the  heart  of  our  current  dilemma- 
Federal  overspending.  It  does  not.  as 
the  alternatives  before  us  today,  rely 
on  ever-higher  taxes  to  support  Feder- 
al spending. 

It  insures  that  the  personal  income 
tax  cuts  enacted  last  year  will  remain 
in  fact.  No  element  in  our  economic  re- 
covery program  is  more  vital  and  no 
other  alternative  can  guarantee  its  re- 
tention. 

The  other  alternatives  would  main- 
tain the  Federal  spending  spree  and 
raise  taxes.  Under  the  committee  pro- 
posal,  taxes   would   rise   $147   billion 


over  the  next  3  years.  The  Aspin  sub- 
stitute wjuld  increase  taxes  by  more 
than  $130  billion. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
want  these  massive  tax  increases  at  a 
time  when  they  will  have  their  first 
experience  of  real  tax  relief  in  years 
this  July. 

We  must  curtail  the  growth  of  Gov- 
ernment and  reject  the  now  shopworn 
and  unacceptable  policy  of  tax  and 
tax,  spend  and  spend. 

These  are  no  alternatives  either  for 
the  Congress  or  the  American  people. 
The  bipartisan  substitute  insures 
that  the  badly  needed  buildup  of  our 
defense  capability  will  continue.  The 
other  alternatives  before  us  contem- 
plate more  substantial  cuts  in  defense 
spending  in  future  years.  We  carmot 
compensate  for  a  decade  of  neglect  in 
1  year,  yet  the  other  alternatives 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts 
last  year. 

We  could  not  tolerate  the  cuts  in 
major  defense  programs  or  major 
manpower  reductions  that  would  be 
required  by  the  alternatives  before  us. 

We  live  in  a  hard  world  and  the  cost 
of  peace  and  freedom  is  high.  Still, 
those  costs  must  be  borne  for  there  is 
no  more  important  function  of  Gov- 
ernment than  providing  for  the  securi- 
ty of  its  citizens. 

While  making  much-needed  reduc- 
tions in  Government  sjjending,  the  bi- 
partisan substitute  insures  that  social 
programs  are  not  neglected.  Funding 
for  public  assistance,  nutrition  pro- 
grams, medicaid,  and  student  loans  are 
increased  markedly  over  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposals.  Where  sav- 
ings are  made,  they  are  carefully  tar- 
geted to  insure  that  those  most  in 
need  do  not  suffer  as  a  result  of  our 
actions. 

In  sum,  the  bipartisan  substitute 
offers  the  American  people  a  Federal 
budget  that  controls  spending  without 
endangering  recovery,  maintains  our 
defense,  and  continues  programs  for 
those  most  in  need.  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gfentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regola). 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  support  the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  The  bipartisan  re- 
covery budget  is  a  budget  that  strikes 
a  fair  balance  between  the  many  com- 
peting forces  for  shares  of  the  taxpay- 
er's dollars. 

The  bipartisan  budget  is  not  per- 
fect—no budget  is  ever  perfect,  and 
certainly  no  two  persons  would  likely 
agree  on  each  and  every  point  of  an 
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entire  budget.  But  the  bipartisan  re- 
covery budget  is  an  excellent  compro- 
mise: 

Most  important,  it  .shows,  realistical- 
ly, significantly  declining  deficits: 
frankly.  I  doubt  if  the  competing  sub- 
stitute budgets  could  achieve  their 
stated  deficits  because  they  rely  too 
heavily  on  unrealistic  tax  increases 
which  are  unliiiely  to  be  enacted  into 
law: 

The  balance  between  increased  reve- 
nues and  decreased  spending  necessary 
to  achieve  the  target  deficits  is  reason- 
able iond  fair— 24  percent  of  the  deficit 
reduction  in  the  bipartisan  budget  re- 
sults from  revenue  increases,  whereas 
revenues  account  for  "35  percent  in  the 
reported  resolution  and  32  percent  in 
the  Aspin  substitute. 

It  is  important  to  pass  a  believable 
budget,  and  in  my  Judgment  the  bipar- 
tisan substitute  budget  is  the  most 
likely  to  be  enacted  and.  therefore,  is 
the  most  believable. 

The  Aspin  and  Jones  budgets  are 
also  unrealistic  because  they  will 
result  in  substantially  higher  deficits 
than  they  actually  indicate.  The 
reason  is  simple— if  either  were  adopt- 
ed, and  even  if  the  revenue  assump- 
tions were  enacted  by  the  Congress, 
the  President  would  surely  veto  that 
revenue  bill.  The  result  would  be  a 
substantially  higher  deficit.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  the  Congress  should 
not  work  its  will,  but  the  high  revenue 
figures  in  the  Aspin  and  Jones  budgets 
are  simply  unrealistic  in  terms  of  ever 
being  signed  into  law.  The  public 
knows  this,  so  let' us  not  play  games  by 
pretending  to  reduce  the  deficits  by 
showing  revenue  increases  that  are 
almost  certain  to  be  vetoed. 

In  this  context.  I  must  say  that  I 
would  prefer  stronger  enforcement 
provisions.  As  I  stated  in  my  dissenting 
views,  to  the  budget  resolution  "the 
key  to  any  budget  is  not  so  much  the 
numbers  as  the  likelihood  of  imple- 
mentation and  enforcement."  Stronger 
reconciliation  should  be  applied  and 
the  reconciliation  instructions  should 
be  extended  to  1983  and  1984.  In  addi- 
tion, a  provision  making  the  first 
budget  resolution  automatically 
become  the  second  binding  resolution 
if  we  fail  to  enact  a  second  resolution 
on  time,  should  be  included. 

The  importance  of  this  House  adopt- 
ing a  budget  this  week  and  proceeding 
to  conference  with  the  other  body 
cannot  be  overstated.  The  other  body 
has  passed  a  budget.  Failure  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution  this  week  would  be 
tragic:  such  a  failure  would  send  the 
worst  possible  signal  to  the  American 
people— that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  unable  to  agree  on  a  fiscal 
policy  at  a  time  when  the  economy  is 
in  very  poor  condition  and  when  lead- 
ership is  so  desperately  needed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  fundamental  to  eco- 
nomic recovery  are  lower  interest  rates 
and  the  way  to  get  lower  interest  rates 
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is  by  pr^Klucing  lower  deficits.  High 
deficits,  ftspecially  during  an  expected 
period  «if  economic  recovery,  will 
crowd  oit  the  limited  pool  of  invest- 
ment ca(ital  and  cause  interest  rates 
to  rise,  (hereby  thwarting  the  recov- 
ery, thers  is  little  or  no  debate  over 
this. 

Market  crowding  out  is  seen  vividly 
from  bas  c  statistics.  In  1965,  the  Fed- 
eral defic  it  as  a  percentage  of  personal 
savings  Was  below  5  percent— actually, 
4.7  percent.  By  1970.  the  ratio  was  5 
percent,  but  by  1975,  the  deficit  was 
58.4  percent  of  personal  savings,  and 
in  1980-.the  last  year  for  which  we 
have  savings  data— the  figure  was  a 
staggering  72.9  percent. 

Personal  savings  is  not  the  only 
source  of 'investment  capital,  but  these 
figures  illustrate— I  think  rather  dra- 
matically>-the  nature  of  the  crowding 
out  problem.  With  so  much  of  our  po- 
tential investment  capital  being  divert- 
ed to  flhance  growing  Government 
deficits,  tess  is  left  for  competing  pri- 
vate sectir  demands.  The  diminished 
savings  iool  means  higher  interest 
rates  for Iboth  the  private  and  public 
sectors. 

Since  tike  Jones  and  Aspin  substitute 
lower  th^  deficits  to  about  the  same 
levels  as  I  does  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, the  decision  should  fall  on  which 
budget  is  more  fair  and  which  is  most 
likely  to  be  enacted.  The  Latta  biparti- 
san budget  is  superior  on  both  criteria. 
Very  importantly,  the  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute reWuces  the  Federal  spending 
as  a  share  of  GNP  from  24  percent  in 
1985  und^r  the  CBO  baseline  to  about 
21  percen ;. 

The  bii  artisan  budget  contains  the 
basic  eleiients  the  American  people 
voted  for  in  1980— lower  spending, 
lower  tax  ;s  and  less  government.  The 
competing  budgets,  by  comparison, 
call  for  riore  spending,  more  taxing, 
and  bigger  government.  Increased 
spending  and  increased  taxing  has 
proven  ta  be  the  cause,  not  the  solu- 
tion, of  our  economic  woes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  failure  to  adopt  a 
budget  ahd  move  on  to  conference 
with  the  ^ther  body  interjects  further 
economic :  uncertainty  into  the  finan- 
cial secto^;  it  would  accelerate  invest- 
ment int^  relatively  liquid  assets  in- 
stead of  iito  plant  and  equipment  and 
new  jobs.!  We  cannot  afford  inaction 
and  we  cahnot  afford  failure.  If  we  fail 
to  enact  a  budget,  we  also  fail  the 
American  people. 

During  the  next  several  weeks  young 
people  will  be  leaving  our  institutions 
of  learning  to  look  for  jobs.  The  great- 
est gift  tl^is  body  can  give  them  is  a 
vote  for;  the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  td  achieve  a  strong  dynamic 
economy   with   expanding  opportuni- 


ties for  ai: 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemaij  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 


t 


people. 
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(By  unaniifcious  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
was  allowed  yt  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlfeman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Shusteii). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  advisad  that  no  fiscal  year  1983 
funds  are  specifically  assumed  in  your 
budget  resolution  substitute  for  the 
Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Commis- 
sion since  all  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  is  Held  for  the  most  part  at 
the  fiscal  yeair  1982  level  and  the  Com- 
mission received  all  of  its  appropria- 
tion in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  LATT^.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  ibsolutely  correct.  The 
budget  resolution  by  its  very  nature  is 
not  a  line  Itehi  resolution.  It  Identifies 
total  spending  for  each  budget  aggre- 
gate and  for  each  functional  category. 
The  final  determination  of  funding  for 
a  particular  j^rogram  lies  with  the  Ap- 
propriations  pommittee. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  That  being  the  case, 
is  it  not  tru^  that  the  authority  and 
amount  of  funding  contained  in  your 
budget  resolution  is  enough  to  accom- 
modate appl-oximately  $750,000  in 
fiscal  year  1B83  for  the  Ratemaking 
Commission  .should  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  decide  to  make  the 
money  available  for  that  purpose? 

Mr.  LATT4.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHUSJrER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  and  lljust  want  to  indicate  for 
the  record  that  both  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  and  the 
gentleman  pom  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  have  ooncurred  with  our  under- 
standing.       ! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  frim  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  Would  like  to  say  to  the 
gentleman  fr^m  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  that 
now  is  an  apdropriate  time  to  offer  his 
unanimous-consent  request  if  he 
wishes  to  ren^w  it.  Will  the  gentleman 
state  it  as  ^  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, if  he  sq  wishes? 

i.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
io  offer  this  technical 
\s  I  explained  earlier,  on 
the  credit  budget  which  would  in- 
crease the  new  direct  loan  obligation 
of  1983  to  $^  billion  from  $55.6  bil 
lion. 


Mr.  LATTi 
would    like 
amendment. 


D  1440 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modification. 

The  Clerk  r^ad  as  follows: 

Technical  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Latta  to  the  artendment  In  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  all 
beginning  wlthi  "Sec.  203(a)"  until  'Sec. 
204".  and  Insertlthe  following: 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
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year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$56,000,000,000: 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $92,400,000,000: 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $53,300,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  gvfarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,650,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,800,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,550,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments.    $2,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

•      (6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$16,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $35,800,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $53,300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$400,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit - 
menu.  $450,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,750,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  -$100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Ehnployment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$850,000,000: 

New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $7,250,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $18,750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$25,800,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$93,750,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $53,300,000,000. 

Mr.  LATTA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
shall  not  object,  but  I  do  want  to  point 
out  that  this  does  not  appear  to  be  a 
technical  amendment.  The  CBO  noti- 
fied our  staff  that  on  Friday  night 
they  spoke  with  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethttne)  on  the  issue 
of  the  credit  budget.  At  that  time, 
they  were  told  by  him  to  adopt  the 
President's  credit  budget  which  is  $400 
million  below  on  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion, below  the  committee  budget. 

Over  the  weekend,  however,  appar- 
ently there  was  an  interest  in  chang- 
ing the  President's  budget  to  add  back 
this  $400  million  to  the  credit  budget. 
Given  this  sequence  of  events  it  ap- 
pears that  this  item  is  not  a  technical 
error.  But  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  the 
change  as  described? 

Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  StWSTITUTX 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  Strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  issue  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con. 
Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1981. 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues Is  $622,800,000,000  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $200,000,000. 

(2)  The  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $784,500,000. 

(3)  The  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$743,900,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is  $121,100,000,000. 

(5)  The  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,147,700,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  increased  is  $747,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  level  of  total  obligations  for  the 
principal  amount  of  new  direct  loans  is 
$63,400,000,000.  the  level  of  total  new  pri- 
mary commitments  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal  is  $74,850,000,000.   and   the  level  of 
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total  new  secondary  conunitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  t^sc^  year  beginning  on  October  1.  1981. 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$218,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $190,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,650,000,000.       >, 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,750,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$261,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $251,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  Ne.w  budget  authority,  $5,200,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,350,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$30,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$30,250,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  ^credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 
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loan       obligations. 


(1)  N*v       direct 
$63.400.0O(  .000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74850.000.000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Basefl  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  if  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  i^  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, (and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  aa  follows: 

(1)  Natioiial  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  tilrect  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 10. 

(2)  Inten  lational  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  N<  w  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10.400.00(  ,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8.1  DO.OOO.OOO; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 10. 

(3)  Gene  al  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  N<w  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200.000.0«  D: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 10. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  N«  w  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,300,000  000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment. $400  DOO.OOO: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments.   0. 

(5)  Natu  al  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  Neiv  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 1  0. 

(6)  Agrici  Iture  (350): 

(A)  Ne  *  direct  loan  obligations. 
$22,600,000  000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2.7  )0.000.000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment. $  i: 

(7)  Comn  erce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,050.000  000: 

(B)  New  |)rimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 168,200.000.000: 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  nAt  direct  loan  obligations. 
$350,000.00^): 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  Isecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 450.000.000: 

unity    and    Regional    Develop- 


direct       loan       obligations. 


(9)  Co 
ment  (450) 

(A)  Ni 
$2,000,000. 

(B)  New  brimary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $85(1,000.000: 

(C)  New  .secondary  loan  guarantee 
mitments.  i  0. 

(10)  Edi  cation.    Training.    Employment 
Services  (500): 

direct       loan       obligations 


and  Social 

(A)  Nebr 
$1.300.000.(h)0; 

(B)  New 


ments.  $6.5  )0.000.000 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


(C)  New  secitndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700  000.000. 
(11)  Health  ($50): 

(A)  New 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  priiiary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
.000: 

loan  guarantee  com- 


ments. $100.00<).i 
(C)  New  secondary 

mitments.  $0. 
(12)  Income  Security  (600): 


direct      loan      obligations. 


(A)  New 
$2,750,000,000: 

(B)  New  pririary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
>.(>00.000l 

loan  guarantee  com- 


ments. $17,050. 

(C)  New  secondary 
mitments.  $0. 

(13)  Veterans 

(A)  New 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  pririary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

.  too.ooo 

loan  guarantee  com 


t3 


exceed  $30,200. 
ing    activity 
$33,200,000,000 
commitments 
$74,850,000,000. 
guarantee  comnitments 
exceed  $68,950.1  lOO.OOO 
TITLE  11 -SETTING 
GRESSIONAt 


THE 
1985 

Sec.  201. 


The 
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direct       loan      obligations. 


Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
direct       loan      obligations. 


ments.  $11,900. 

(C)  New  secondary 
mitments,  $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments.  $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0. 

(16)  General 
(850): 

(A)  New 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  prinlary  loan  guarantee  commit 
.000: 

loan  guarantee 


Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
direct      loan      obligations. 


ments.  $300.000 .( 

(C)  New  secdndary 
mitments,  $0. 

(17)  Interest  |900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  prim  iry  loan  commitments.  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0 

(18)  Allowane^s  (920) 

(A)  New  direc  t  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  prin}ary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee 
mitments.  $0. 

(19)  Undistributed 
(950) 

(A)  New  direck  loan  obligations, 


Offsetting    Receipts 

$0: 

(B)  New  prim  iry  loan  commitments.  $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sAise  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  t  le  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
proprations  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  c  ff-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
poo.OOO.  the  on-budget  lend- 
a  level  not  to  exceed 
new  primary  loan  guarantee 
.0  a  level  not  to  exceed 
and  new  secondary  loan 
to  a  level  not  to 


FORTH  THE 
BUDGET      FOR 


CON 
THE 


com-         UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
FISCAI.   YEARS    1983.    1984.   AND 


Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressio»al  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  yfear  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982- 
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(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$675,750,000,000.  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $30,750,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $825,100,000:000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$772,550,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $96,800,000,000.  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,285,550,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$885,550,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$242,900,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $209,850,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,200,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,700,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,900,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,950,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,250,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $27,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,550,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550); 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $79,900,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$286,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $272,950,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,650,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,850,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$114,550,000,000: 


(B)  Outlays.  $114,550,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$3,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$3,150,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$43,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$43,650,000,000. 

Sec.  203  (a).  There  is  esUblished  a  con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$55,200,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $99,100,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,250,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0; 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,950,000.0000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0; 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, 0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guar^tee  com- 
mitments, 0: 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$18,250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $40,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,250,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(ll)Healtli.(550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  cpm- 
mitments.  0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  ibbligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $20,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0;  ^ 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0.  J 

(15)  (jeneral  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$4,900,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  iiscaX 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $31,050,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
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Ing  mctlvity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$24,950,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
|M.  100.000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,250,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  seU  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1084 
and  1985- 

( 1 )  (he  level  of  Federal  revenues  4s  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $751,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $843,000,000,000. 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $47,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $60,000,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $880,975,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $945,425,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $818,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $874,450,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $67,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $31,450,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,404,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,490,800,000,000. 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
sUtutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  Is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,004,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,090,800,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  £)efense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$268,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $235,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$296,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $266,200,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,300,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  S8.050.000 .000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,550,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 


(A)  Ne*  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,050,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority.  $8,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,450,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,350,000,000" 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,575,000,000: 

(B)  Outllays,  $20,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $23,125,000,000: 

(B)  OuQays.  $20,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional    Develop- 
ment (45^): 

Fiscal  ytar  1984: 

(A)  Nevi  budget  authority.  $7,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  ytar  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  ypar  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,300,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,200,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,250,000,000. 
(U)  Heglth  (550): 

Fiscal  yfcar  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $89,150,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  NeW  budget  authority.  $93,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $100,750,000,000. 

(12)  Incfcme  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  J  New  budget  authority. 
$313,400.(1)0.000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $289,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  I  New  budget  authority. 
$343,850.(1)0.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $312,450,000,000. 

(13)  Vetjerans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,500,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  Geiieral  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New) budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000' 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(16)  Gaieral    Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850):        T 

Fiscal  yiar  1984: 

(A)  Newlbudget  authority,  $6,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outbys.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outkys.  $6,850,000,000. 
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(17)  Interes:  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  N(w  budget 
$114,200,000,(00: 

(B)  Outlays  $114,200,000,000. 
1985: 

budget 


authority. 


authority. 


authority. 


authority. 


Receipts 


authority. 


authority. 


Fiscal  year 

(A)  New 
$105,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays^  $105,650,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 
(A)  N^v  budget 

-$2.4SO.OOO.o60; 

(B)Outlays[  -$2,150,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  N^w  budget 

-$2.000.000.0|>0: 

(B)Outlaysl  -$1,600,000,000. 

(19)  Undisiributed    Offsetting 
(950):  I 

Fiscal  year  i984: 

(A)  N^  budget 
-$49,500.000.i»00; 

(B)  Outlays!  -$49,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  Ndw  budget 
-  $50,850,000.  j>00; 

(B)  Outlays^     $50,850,000,000. 

TITLE     III-t»ROVIDING     RECONCIUA 
UCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENT  MEASURES 

NciLiATiON  Instructions 

rsuant  to  section  301(b)(2>  of 
t- 

Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  th$t  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  deficits  in  future  years  re- 
quires additiofial  savings  in  budget  author- 
000.000  and  outlays  by 
fiscal  year  1984  and  budget 
$661,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$661,000,000  i[^  fiscal  year  1985; 
(B)  the  Hoi^se  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
rban  Affairs  shall  report 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
to  reduce  spending  in 
Icient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
deficits  in  future  years  re- 


TION    INS 
ENFORCE 

Part  A— Ri 

Sec.  301. 

the  Budget  Ad 

(A)  the  Hoii 
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ity     by     $5; 
$530,000,000  ii 
authority  by 


nance    and 

changes  in  1 

that    commiti 

amounts   suf: 

$695,000,000  1: 

Congress  fim 

ceptably  high 

quires    additional    savings    in    outlays    of 

$697,000,000  it  fiscal  year  1984  and  outlays 

of  $687.000.00f  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(C)  the  Hottse  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  snail  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Juiisdictlon  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spendfcig  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budged  authority  by  $73,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $76,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unaccaptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  of  $101,000,000  and 
outlays  of  $191,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  budget  authority  of  $97,000,000  and 
outlays  of  $97J)00.000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(D)  the  HoiBe  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  sHall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $59,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceipUbly  high  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  in 
budget  authority  of  $65,000,000  and  outlays 
of  $65,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget 


authority    of    $72,000,000    and    outlays    of 
$72,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans 
Benefits  and  services  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $171,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $171,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  of  $187,000,000  and 
outlays  of  $187,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  budget  authority  of  $195,000,000  and 
outlays  of  $195,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $334,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $2,680,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  in 
budget  authority  of  $205,000,000  and  out- 
lays of  $3,776,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
budget  authority  by  $267,000,000  and  out- 
lays of  $4,360,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(G)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  $20,750,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires additional  revenue  increases  of 
$46,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$59,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$207,000,000  and  outlays  by  $207,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
future  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal  years 
requires  additional  savings  in  budget  au- 
thority of  $530,000,000  and  outlays  of 
$530,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget 
authority    of    $661,000,000   and    outlays   of 

-  $661,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $90,000,000  and  outlays  of 
$785,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably high  future  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings in  budget  authority  of  $100,000,000  and 
outlays  of  $797,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  budget  authority  of  $104,000,000  and 
outlays  of  $791,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $73,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  den- 
cits  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  additional 
savings  of  budget  authority  of  $101,000,000 
and  outlays  of  $101,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  budget  authority  of  $97,000,000 
and  outlays  of  $97,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 


the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $81,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $81,000,000  inJiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  tii(c&  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably higti  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
budget  authority  by  $87,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $87,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget 
authority  by  $91,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$91,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(E)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $393,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,814,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  in  budget 
authority  by  $270,000,000  and  outlays  of 
$3,841,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984  and  budget 
authority  of  $339,000,000  and  outlays  of 
$4,432,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(F)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  In  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenue  by  $29,750,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  deficits 
in  future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  rev- 
enue increases  of  $46,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984  and  of  $59,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  303.  The  committees  names  in  sec- 
tions 301(A)-(E)  and  302(a)-(D)  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
Those  recommendations  shall  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  changes  required  by  such 
subsection.  After  receiving  those  recommen- 
dations, the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  resolution  or  both  carry- 
ing out  all  such  recommendations  without 
any  substantive  revision. 

Sec.  304.  (a)  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  bill  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1983 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  of  such  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
made  pursuant  to  section  302  of  such  Act 
shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310  of  such  Act. 

(b>  For  purposes  of  this  section,  "budget 
authority "  and  "new  discretionary  budget 
authority"  shall  not  include  spending  au- 
thority or  budget  authority  derived  from 
any  highway  public  transportation  or  avia- 
tion trust  fund.  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
receipts  of  which  consist  or  will  consist  of 
amounts  (transferred  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury)  equivalent  to  amounts  of 
taxes  (related  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such  outlays  are  or  will  be  made)  received  in 
the  Treasury  under  specified  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Mr.  ASPIN  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  in- 
quire of  the  Chair  how  much  time  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta,  con- 
sumed in  the  presentation  of  his 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  consumed  73  minutes;  an 
hour  and  13  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  unanimous  consent  for  40 
minutes,  if  I  might,  for  the  presenta- 
tion of  our  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman 
asking  for  40  minutes  overall? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Forty  minutes  overall.  It 
may  be  we  will  need  some  extra  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  group  of 
people  here  who  have  put  together  an 
alternative  budget,  a  truly  bipartisan 
budget.  It  was  a  coalition  of  people 
which  really  put  this  thing  together 
by  working  together  and  coming  up 
with  a  combination  budget  to  see  what 
it  would  look  like. 

There  are  a  number  of  people  who 
have  been  instrumental  in  putting  this 
amendment  together,  all  of  which  I 
would  like  to  give  a  chance  to  explain 
part  of  it. 

I  would  like,  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  first  call  upon  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Panetta,  for  5  minutes 
to  explain  a  little  bit  of  the  nimibers 
in  the  amendment.  Then  I  would  like 
to  yield  half  of  the  time;  in  other 
words,  20  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Pritchard.  He 
will  have  some  people  to  call  on  his 
side,  and  then  when  his  time  has  ex- 
pired we  have  some  more  people  on 
our  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  have  to  remain  on  his  feet 
throughout  the  whole  40  minutes 
unless  he  obtains  unanimous  consent 
to  yield  portions  of  the  time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  understand  the  ground 
rules,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  to  yield 
portions  of  the  40  minutes? 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  everyone,  in- 
cluding the  Chair,  observed,  I  was  on 
my  feet  all  during  the  time  that  we 
were  yielding  here. 

E)o  I  understand  the  gentleman 
properly,  that  he  is  asking  to  yield  the 
floor  to  somebody  else  during  that 
time  and  he  is  not  going  to  have  to 
stand  there? 
Mr.    ASPIN.    Will    the    gentleman 

yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Yes,  sir. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMA14.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think 
that  we  would  hope  to  take  only  40 
minutes.  But  if  during  the  time  that 
Members  are  giving  talks,  if  they  are 
interrupted  and  we  get  into  a  debate 
situation,  why,  then,  I  think  we  might 
want  to  have  additional  time. 

I  would  hope  that  we  could  get 
through  with  40  minutes,  but  that 
really  would  preclude  any  questioning 
from  other  Members,  as  I  understand 
It. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  not  take  a  lot 
of  time  because  I  understand  the  con- 
cern of  all  of  the  Members  here  to  get 
to  the  amending  process.  But  I  do 
want  to  at  least  have  a  chance  to  fully 
explain  our  amendment  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  has  been  agreed 
that  the  gentleman  will  receive  40 
minutes  and  the  gentleman  may  yield 
the  time  and  sit  after  he  yields  the 
time. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
debate  we  are  going  through  on  the 
various  substitutes  is  indeed  very  com- 
plex and  large  as  we  try  to  deal  with 
individual  subsections  and  functional 
areas. 

I  think  for  the  guidance  of  the  Mem- 
bers there  are  really  four  basic  ques- 
tions or  four  basic  tests  that  each 
Member  has  to  apply  with  regards  to 
each  of  these  substitutes  as  they  ap- 
proach their  decision  as  to  which  one 
they  will  support. 

The  first  question,  or  the  first  test. 
It  seems  to  me,  is  to  ask  which  substi- 
tute has  the  lowest  deficit.  The  whole 
purpose  of  dealing  with  these  various 
proposals  is  to  try  in  a  meaningful  way 
to  reduce  the  deficit  to  a  substantial 
degree  so  that  we  can  hopefully  send 
signals  to  the  money  markets,  to  the 
Federal  Reserve,  to  reduce  interest 
rates  because  of  the  serious  problems 
we  are  seeing  in  the  economy.  For  that 
reason,  getting  to  a  low  deficit  in  a 
meaningful  way  is  extremely  impor- 
tant. 

Of  all  of  the  substitutes  that  are 
being  proposed  the  Aspin-Pritchard 
substitute  has  the  lowest  deficit. 
Whether  it  is  under  OMB  or  whether 
it  is  under  CBO  or  whether  it  is  the 
numbers  we  have  presented  to  you. 
this  substitute  has  the  lowest  deficit. 
Our  numbers  indicate  that  we  would 


have  a  deficit  in  the  area  of  $97  bfl- 
lion. 

The  jatta  proposal  would  be  $102 
billion,  according  to  their  numbers, 
and  thd  Budget  Committee  $103  bil- 
lion, or  thereabouts.  If  you  use  CBO 
number  5,  they  would  indicate  that  our 
deficit  i  i  at  $104  billion,  that  the  Latta 
substitt  te  is  $109  billion,  and  the  com- 
mittee's is  approximately  $109  billion 
to  $110  jillion. 

So  no  matter  what  numbers  you  use, 
whethei  they  are  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's oi  whether  they  are  ours,  or 
whethe  they  are  the  CBO's,  we  have 
confirm  ition  that  the  one  substitute 
that  hi  IS  the  lowest  deficit  is  the 
Aspin-P  -itchard  substitute. 

I  thin  i.  that  is  a  significant  question 
that  all  Members  need  to  ask  and  I  be- 
lieve th  s  substitute  provides  the  best 
answer  i  (f  all  three  proposals. 

Secon  1,  and  I  think  a  very  important 
questioi  that  all  of  us  need  to  ask 
with  re(  ard  to  all  of  these  substitutes 
is  what  about  the  issue  of  fairness. 
When  w  e  are  dealing  with  the  kinds  of 
reductions  that  are  involved  in  trying 
to  redu<  e  the  deficit,  what  proposal  at- 
tempts o  do  it  in  a  fair  and  balanced 
way? 

I  do  I  ot  think  there  is  much  ques- 
tion bu(  that  the  general  sense  from 
the  bud  ;et  proposals  adopted  last  year 
is  that  the  principal  burden  in  the 
budget  tuts  rested  with  those  at  the 
middle  and  lower  income  levels  of  our 
society.  jReconciliation  itself,  $35  bil- 
lion to  i40  billion,  basically  targeted 
progran|s  for  people. 

There  was  a  strong  reaction  in  this 
country  that,  indeed,  if  we  are  to 
reduce  the  budget  again,  if  we  are  to 
try  to  gi  t  the  deficit  down,  that  sacri- 
fice sho  lid  be  shared  not  only  in  dis- 
cretiona-y  and  entitlement  programs, 
but,  moi  e  Importantly,  to  consider  the 
area  of  defense  and  to  considei:  the 
area  of  revenues. 

The  ttroposal  the  gentleman  from 
Wlscoridn  has  offered  provides  for 
that  kird  of  fairness  and  balance  in 
terms  ol  trying  to  achieve  our  goals  in 
the  defi<  it. 

First  of  all,  with  regard  to  discre- 
tionary programs,  we,  as  does  the 
chairma  I's  proposal  in  the  conunittee, 
freeze  t  le  discretionary  programs  at 
current  levels,  current  appropriated 
levels.  V  hich  is  not  what  the  Latta 
proposal  does.  It  goes  below  that  level 
cutting  some  of  the  programs  as  op- 
posed tc  simply  freezing  them  at  cur- 
rent lev*  Is. 

D  1450 

Our  p-oposal  basically  holds  those 
programs  at  current  levels. 

In  the.entitlement  area,  we  general- 
ly assume  roughly  the  same  figures 
that  th(  committee  has  adopted  of 
$3.2  billi  )n  in  reductions  in  the  entitle- 
ment an  a. 

The  01  le  area  of  distinction— and  we 
think  it  is  a  fairness  argument— deals 
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with  COLA  s  for  retirees.  Our  position 
is  that  if  iideed  we  are  not  going  to 
proceed  to  deal  with  the  issue  of 
COLA'S  wit  h  regard  to  those  receiving 
social  secui  ity  benefits,  with  regards 
to  railroad  -etirees  and  with  regards  to 
veterans,  then  we  ought  to  apply  the 
same  principle  to  other  retirees,  both 
military  an  1  Federal  civil  service.  And 
so  we  wouk  not  include  a  cap  of  4  per- 
cent on  thijir  COLA's  as  part  of  our 
entitlement  reductions. 

Third,  in  the  area  of  defense,  we 
think  it  is  extremely  important,  if  we 
are  going  to  present  an  argiiment  to 
the  Americm  people  that  we  have  a 
fair  and  balanced  package,  that  de- 
fense play  !  role  in  terms  of  achieving 
our  deficit  goals.  The  5-percent  real 
growth  is  w  liat  we  have  built  into  this 
particular  Substitute.  It  is  essentially 
the  same  principle  advocated  by  the 
committee.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  cut  back  on 
defense.  Th  b  real  question  that  has  to 
be  asked  is.  How  much  of  a  growth  ele- 
ment above  inflation  are  we  going  to 
provide  for  lefense?  And  we  think  a  5- 
percent  growth  rate  not  only  makes 
sense  in  ter  ns  of  the  deficit  figure  we 
are  trying  t  >  arrive  at.  but  also  makes 
sense  in  terms  of  our  defense  posture 
and  the  abi  ity  to  spend  money  appro- 
priately anl  accurately  in  the  areas 
that  we  deci  de  are  effective. 

Last,  in  tie  area  of  revenues.  Yes. 
revenues  ha  i/e  to  be  included  here. 

The  CHARMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Barnard).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Panetta)  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  ASPI]  i.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  4 
additional  n  inutes  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PANi  TTA.  In  the  area  of  reve- 
nues, our  3  year  figure  comes  to  $135 
billion.  Thiit,  I  would  remind  the 
Members,  s  similar  to  what  the 
Senate  proposal  was  originally,  in  the 
sense  that  t  ley  had  offered  $95  billion 
in  terms  of  evenue  increases  but  then 
added  $40  b:  llion  in  social  security  sav- 
ings that  wpuld  have  been  provided. 
The  argumrtit  on  the  Senate  side  was 
that  those  savings  would  not  be  In  re- 
ductions in  social  security  benefits, 
and  If  you  rre  going  to  achieve  those 
savings,  the  only  other  alternative  is 
to  increase  axes.  So  that  in  fact  the 
proposal  in  he  other  body  was  for  an 
increase  in  t  ixes,  be  they  social  securi- 
ty or  othersj  in  the  vicinity  of  $135  bil- 
lion. Our  figjare  is  below  that  proposed 
by  the  committee,  but  it  does  exceed 
the  amount  proposed  in  the  Latta  pro- 
posal. But  we  do  think  that  revenues 
have  to  be  ificluded  if  we  are  going  to 
achieve  the  targets  we  are  aiming  at. 

Last,  we  di  include  consideration  of 
the  credit  budget  because  we  do  think 
that  the  Congress  is  going  to  have  to 
make  efforts  to  try  to  restore  some  dis- 
cipline in  im  area  of  credit  budgets. 

The  third  (question  that  needs  to  be 
asked  is  the  buestion:  What  about  pro- 
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ductivity  in  our  society?  What  about 
the  positive  element  of  any  budget? 
How  are  we  investing  funds  in  our  so- 
ciety? We  cannot  simply  be  chopping 
away.  We  have  also  got  to  be  con- 
cerned about  how  are  we  investing 
funds  in  areas  that  are  going  to  in- 
crease productivity  in  our  society.  And 
I  would  say  to  the  Members  that  this 
is  probably  the  one  substitute  that 
indeed  has  the  clearest  proposal  with 
regards  to  productivity.  I  think  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado,  Mr.  Wirth, 
who  has  been  involved  in  that  effort 
will  explain  it  further.  But  we  do  try 
to  improve  agriculture  and  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  crop  insurance  and 
for  soil  conservation.  We  do  go  to  edu- 
cation and  student  aid  and  provide  ad- 
ditional aid  there,  as  we  do  in  employ- 
ment, with  regards  to  training. 

The  environment  is  a  very  important 
part  of  this  piece.  We  provide  funds 
for  hazardous  waste  management. 
There  is  no  other  proposal  that  really 
has  made  room  for  that— an  extremely 
important  issue  in  our  society  today. 

We  provide  additional  funds  for 
transportation. 

In  the  veterans  area,  we  include  $300 
million  more  for  medical  assistance  for 
veterans. 

In  the  productivity  area,  there  is 
$600  million  for  basically  research  and 
development. 

There  is  a  positive  element  that  has 
been  built  into  this  budget  that  we 
think  is  important  for  our  society. 

The  last  test,  the  last  question  I 
think  you  ought  to  ask  is:  What  pro- 
posal is  winnable?  What  proposal  can 
carry  votes  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle?  What  proposal  can  go  to  confer- 
ence with  something  to  be  conferen- 
tial,  not  simply  to  walk  into  confer- 
ence and  do  nothing.  We  must  have  a 
basis  on  which  we  can  go  into  confer- 
■  ence. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
the  Senate  has  adopted  a  budget  that 
has  $116  billion  deficit.  If  you  enact 
the  Latta  proposal,  it  is  $110  billion 
deficit.  Are  we  going  to  decide  on  a 
deficit  somewhere  between  $110  and 
$116  billion?  No.  We  need  to  go  into 
conference  with  some  leverage.  This 
proposal,  it  seems  to  me.  is  winnable. 
This  proposal,  it  seems  to  me.  is  fair. 
It  is  one  that  makes  the  kind  of  mid- 
course  correction  that  is  absolutely  es- 
sential if  we  are  to  reduce  the  deficit, 
if  we  are  to  be  compassionate  and  if 
we  are  to  truly  provide  for  the  future. 
Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  my  friend  yield  for  a 
clarifying  point? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Just  for  clarification,  the  gentleman 
made  a  point  that  the  substitute 
which  he  is  supporting  has  an  extra 
$300  million  for  veterans,  and  that  is 
quite  true.  The  gentleman  says  that 
no  other  budget  has  that.  It  is  my  un- 


derstanding that  the  Latta-Michel 
budget  also  has  that  same  figure.  So  it 
is  not  true  that  you  are  unique  in  that 

Mr.  ASPIN.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  number  of  Members 
here  who  will  talk  further,  but  in  put- 
ting together  this  coalition  budget  on 
our  side  we  owe  a  great  deal  of  appre- 
ciation to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Panetta),  who  just  spoke  in 
the  well,  who  at  least  from  the  Demo- 
cratic side  has  provided  an  enormous 
amount  of  effort  and  an  enormous 
amount  of  leadership.  The  other  Mem- 
bers who  are  critical  in  this  are  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth) 
and  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Mineta). 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
over  to  our  colleagues  on  the  other 
side,  and  I  yield  20  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Pritch- 

ARD). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  rising  in  favor  of  the  coalition 
budget,  I  would  like  to  stress  that  ours 
is  a  fair  budget— carefully  balancing 
the  needs  of  the  poor  with  the  require- 
ments of  defense.  It  is  also  a  compas- 
sionate budget— having  in  fact  the 
lowest  deficit  of  the  remaining  alter- 
natives. In  addition,  it  is  future  orient- 
ed—giving greater  priority  to  basic 
education  and  scientific  research  than 
either  the  Latta  or  the  Jones  ap- 
proaches. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  basic  science  ori- 
entation of  our  budget  is  one  of  its 
most  important  hallmarks.  As  we  look 
back  at  World  War  II,  it  is  clear  that 
what  distinguished  the  United  States 
of  America  from  our  rivals  and  our 
allies  was  our  technological  and  scien- 
tific base.  It  is  here,  above  all  else, 
where  we  must  always  remain  second 
to  none. 

Finally,  our  budget  envisions  a  5-per- 
cent real  growth  per  year  in  defense 
spending.  This  is  less  than  the  6'/^  per- 
cent contained  in  the  Latta  approach, 
but  we  are  convinced  that  it  is  prudent 
and  responsible. 

America's  greatest  security  asset  is 
our  economy,  and  to  the  degree  that  it 
is  jeopardized  by  excessive  spending, 
to  that  extent  our  defensive  capacity 
is  weakened. 

The  key  to  any  budget  resolution  is 
the  test  of  fairness  and  balance.  We 
believe  our  budget  best  meets  this  test. 

Implicit  in  this  coalition  budget  is 
the  assessment  that  a  midterm  correc- 
tion is  in  order. 

Implicit  also  is  the  assessment  that 
liberals  erred  profoundly  in  the  1970's 
by  refusing  to  make  the  tough  deci- 
sions on  spending  issues  and  simply 
voting  too  much  money  for  too  many 
programs.  Conservatives  today,  on  the 
other  hand,  appear  to  be  in  the  proc- 
ess of  putting  their  heads  in  the  sand 


and  voting  too  many  tak  cuts  for  too 
many  interest  groups/if  fiscal  sanity 
is  to  be  established,  iiiscipline  on  both 
sides  is  the  order  9*1  the  day.  That  is 
what  this  budget  debate  is  all  about. 

What  is  needed  in  Congress  is  a  new 
mood,  a  new  fairness,  a  new  discipline. 
We  believe  this  can  best  be  achieved 
by  attempting  to  construct  a  majority 
in  Congress  from  the  center  working 
out,  rather  than  from  the  philosophi- 
cal edges  working  in.  This  requires  a 
constructive  degree  of  bipartisanship. 
America  is  crying  out  for  consensus, 
not  greater  social  division.  Just  as  a  bi- 
partisan foreign  policy  was  so  crucial 
to  our  country  in  the  1940's,  so  a  bi- 
partisan economic  policy  is  crucial  to 
the  economy  in  the  1980's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  serious  consid- 
eration to  our  coalition  budget.  It  is 
time  to  put  behind  us  the  partisan 
rancor  that  is  dividing  our  country. 

D  1500 

Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  EDGAR.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  his  comments 
and  indicate  that  I  think  this  year  is 
the  time  for  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans to  put  themselves  in  a  common 
cause,  and  the  gentleman  has  articu- 
lated that  this  particular  substitute 
represents  the  aggressive  actions  of 
both  Democrats.  Republicans,  conserv- 
atives, and  liberals,  who  really  want  a 
budget  for  the  United  States  that 
makes  sense,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's leadership. 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments  and 
would  certainly  respond  by  noting 
that  he  has  been  one  of  those  fore- 
most in  the  Congress  in  attempting  to 
put  together  this  type  of  approach. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
we  began  work  on  this  coalition  pack- 
age several  weeks  ago  we  feared  that  it 
was  very  possible  that  when  the  House 
considered  the  budget  that  we  would 
not  be  able  to  muster  a  majority  for 
any  proposal. 

We  are  here  because  we  believe  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  a  package  be 
passed  and  we  believe  that  this  propos- 
al has  the  best  chance  pf  passing. 

First,  I  think  it  is  worthwhile  to  note 
that  in  the  two  major  areas  this  pro- 
posal is  in  the  middle.  On  the  revenue 
side,  we  have  one-third  of  1  percent 
less  in  revenues  than  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  We  are  1  yi  percent 
more  in  revenues  than  the  Latta  pro- 
posal. If  anything  this  should  demon- 
strate how  close  everyone  is  together 

on  revenues. 
On  outlays,  we  are  less  than  one-half 

of  1   percent  higher  in  outlays  than 
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the  Latta  proposal.  We  are  about  IVs 
percent  under  the  House  committee 
on  outlays. 

I  think  that  the  second  thing  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  should  con- 
sider is  that  we  need  to  look  at  what 
our  position  will  be  as  we  go  into  con- 
ference. At  this  juncture,  we  know 
what  the  Senate  package  is.  I' do  not 
believe  that  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  want  to  go  into  con- 
ference with  greater  cuts  in  the  discre- 
tionary programs  than  the  Senate  has 
approved,  and  greater  cuts  in  the  enti- 
tlement programus  than  the  Senate  has 
approved,  yet  that  is  what  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  under  the  Latta  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  occurs  to  me  also 
that  it  is  worthwhile  to  point  out  just 
one  major  area  in  which  there  is  a  sig- 
nificant difference  between  our  pro- 
posal and  the  Latta  substitute. 

The  Latta  substitute  calls  for  an  11- 
percent  reduction  over  the  next  3 
years  in  medicare  costs.  We  in  this 
proposal  call  for  a  4V4-percent  savings 
in  medicare  costs.  It  is  interesting  to 
note,  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  did.  that  costs  in  the  medicare 
program  have  been  going  up  substan- 
tially. He  pointed  out  that  hospital 
costs  went  up  19  percent  last  year.  But 
the  problem  is  that  under  the  Latta 
budget  there  is  no  structural  change 
to  hold  down  those  hospital  costs, 
there  is  no  reduction  in  services  that  is 
mandated  to  hold  down  those  costs. 
What  is  done  is  shift  costs  from  the 
Federal  Government  to  somebody  else. 
In  this  case  that  somebody  else  is  the 
hospitals  and/or  the  private-pay  pa- 
tients. If  you  represent  a  rural  area 
like  I  do,  where  the  hospitals  have  a 
percentage  of  medicare  patients  that 
exceeds  50  percent,  you  know  that 
they  cannot  afford  much  more  cost 
shifting.  The  private  pay  patients, 
who  have  to  pick  up  those  costs  that 
are  not  paid  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment caruiot  afford  much  more  either. 
It  is  this  kind  of  so-called  savings— sav- 
ings that  do  not  really  exist— that  we 
seek  to  avoid  in  this  coalition  package. 
We  attempt  to  realistically  address  the 
budgetary  problems. 

Finally,  despite  avoiding  that  kind  of 
faulty  savings,  we  have  ended  up  with 
a  lower  deficit  than  any  other  budget. 
I  think  that  is  a  strong  selling  point. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Jettords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
has  just  been  pointed  out.  the  real  sig- 
nificance here  is  in  where  the  cuts  are 
and  what  a  proposal  does  to  certain 
programs.  I  would  like  to  talk  right 
now  about  education,  nutrition,  and 
agriculture,  and  I  would  like  to  com- 
pare the  three  proposals.  First,  I  really 
sympathize  with  anybody  out  there 
who  is  trying  to  do  this  kind  of  com- 
parison, because  although  the  Jones 
and  the  coalition  package  have  used 
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one  baj  e  line,  present  82  program 
spendini  levels,  for  various  reasons 
the  Lai  ta  package  uses  essentially 
three  different  base  lines.  Thus  when 
you  compare  program  cuts  and  add 
ons  you 'have  to  be  very  careful  what 
the  base  line  is. 

The  one  that  all  substitutes  use 
most  of 'the  time  is  to  compare  a  pro- 
gram with  present  services  and  pro- 
gram levels,  the  amount  to  be  spent  in 
fiscal  19^2. 

Another  base  line  that  is  used  in  the 
Latta  siibstitute  to  which  I  will  make 
specific  reference  in  a  minute,  is  one 
of  the  1>82  appropriations  levels.  This 
means  iil  you  had  deferrals  from  a  pre- 
vious ye^  you  could  have  a  very  dif- 
ferent fibure  between  the  current  serv- 
ice levelFand  the  last  year's  appropria- 
tions leiel.  If  there  were  deferrals  a 
result  in  1983.  And  the  final 
tta  is  the  President's  recom- 
levels.  This  could  be  much 
the  1982  program  level.  An 
this  might  still  be  less  than 
program  level.  And  another 
difference  which  comes  out  in  the 
Latta,  ohe  which  you  must  carefully 
look  at.  Is  that  they  on  occassion  refer 
to  blockj  grants  which  are  not  yet  in 
existence.  So  you  have  to  be  careful 
with  sh^rt  acronyms  that  are  labels 
for  presmt  programs  which  are  used 
by  Latta  supporters  to  describe  things 
which  are  not  yet  in  existence  and 
thus  ma  f  give  you  a  very  different  pic- 
ture. Thus  when  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  ga/e  WIC  figures,  his  were  not 
for  the  ^IC  programs,  but  rather  for 
a  proposed  block  grant  also  including 
the  matttrnal  and  child  care  program. 

Let  m^  go  on  to  the  education  differ- 
ences.    I 

First,  the  coalition  package  is  very 
close  to  ^hat  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr]  Simon,  wants  to  do  to  all  the 
substituies.  That  gives  you  an  idea  of 
the  fairness  of  our  proposed,  for  I 
know  hjs  amendment  has  wide  sup- 
port,      i 

What  ne  intends  to  do  is  to  add  to 
the  othpr  proposals  to  bring  them 
really  up  to  where  we  are  now.  In  addi- 
tion oup  deficit  is  lower;  The  others 
will  ha^e  deficit  increases  with  his 
amendment.  Thus  we  are  fair  to  start 
with.  Aa  compared  to  Latta.  the  coali- 
tion is  ieso  million  above  in  budget 
authorit  v  and  as  to  Jones  $450  million 
above.  E  ut  the  most  important  budget 
to  comi  are  as  the  previous  speaker 
pointed  put,  is  to  look  where  we  have 
to  go  in  conference  with  the  Senate 
budget  if  Latta  passes.  The  Senate  is 
$2.4  billion  below  the  coalition  pack- 
age in  tl^e  education  function. 

So  if  we  go  in  with  a  low  figure. 
Latta,  we  are  going  to  have  to  desci- 
mate,  b]  the  compromise  process,  the 
educatic  rial  programs. 

Now,  i  s  to  education  with  respect  to 
employn  lent  and  training.  First  of  all, 
here  it  is  imiiortant  to  know  that 
there  is  a  different  base  line  used  in 
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the  Latta  pi  ckage  as  to  the  others.  So 
when  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
the  gentleiian  from  Massachusetts 
point  out  tiere  is  a  $50  million  in- 
crease in  tpe  WIN,  program,  what 
point  out,  is  that  there  is 
on  cut  from  current  em- 
ployment training  levels  in  Latta.  It  is 
the  old  Stockman  shell  game  that  we 
saw  last  year.  Give  them  a  little  here, 
take  a  bundh  away  there.  Remember 
we  are  talking  functional  levels  here. 
The  coalltidn  package  maintains  cur- 
rent spending  levels  plus  money  for 
the  program  for  dislocated  workers  in 
the  auto  industry  and  others.  Latta 
cannot.  Whtre  is  there  money  for  a 
summer  yomth  program?  This  figure 
here  is  wel|  below  current  spending 
levels. 

Now  as  to  hutrition. 

First  of  all,  all  of  the  substitutes  re- 
quire some  outs  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. But  the  cuts  are  modest  in  the 
Jones  and  coalition  package.  $200  mil- 
lion in  1983  and  a  total  of  over  3  years 
of  $1.4  billion. 

In  the  Lattta  package  they  are  huge, 
even  worse  then  the  cuts  in  the  other 
body  which] were  labeled  very  drastic 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas, 
Mr.  Dole,  who  is  a  protector  of  the 
food  stamp  program.  Members  on  my 
side  of  the  [aisle  should  take  note  of 
this  and  read  his  comments  in  the 
Record.        { 

In  the  Latta  package  there  is  a  $0.7 
billion  cut  in  1983  and  a  $5  billion  cut 
over  3  years  The  other  body  had  $0.8 
billion  in  1  >83  and  $3.3  billion  in  3 
years.  Agaii  if  you  go  to  conference 
with  these  1  igures  and  if  you  start  off 
with  the  La  :ta  package  you  are  going 
to  have  hoirendous  cuts  in  the  food 
stamp  progiam  eliminating  all  elderly 
and  disabled  from  the  program  over 
the  3  years. 

Now  WIC.  This  is  another  one. 

Mr.  LATtIa.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFPPRDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman froiri  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  to  say  that  through  our 
proposal  yoju  would  eliminate  all  of 
the  elderly,  and  who  else  did  the  gen- 
tleman say  I  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram? I  think  the  gentleman  would 
want  to  correct  his  remarks. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  All  I  know  is  that 
the  figures  tjhat  I  have  indicate 

Mr.  LATTA.  Would  the  gentleman 
repeat  that  ko  everybody  can  hear  the 
outlandish  Statement  the  gentleman 
just  made 

Mr. 
facts   that 
cate 

Mr.  LATTi 

Mr. 
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)RDS   [continuing].  The 
have   been   given   indi- 


I  was  listening  to  it. 
RDS.  I  have  the  time. 
The  facts  I  have  indicate  at  the  end  of 
3  years  api^oximately  92  percent  of 
the  elderly,  disabled,  and  working  poor 
would  have  to  be  removed  from  the 


program,  or  receive  reductions  in  bene- 
fits with  a  $5  billion  cut.  I  think  that 
is  quite  obvious  because  of  the  size  of 
the  cut. 

Now,  with  respect  to  WIC. 

There  was  a  statement  made  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  which  again 
when  he  referred 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Jef- 
fords) has  expired. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  1  addition- 
al minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Jetfords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  The  WIC  program 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  re- 
ferred to  with  the  $1.3  billion  figure  is 
a  proposed  block  grant  program.  This 
block  program  has  been  proposed  by 
the  administration  to  combine  WIC 
and  the  child  and  maternal  care  pro- 
grams. This  may  make  sense  to  some 
but  is  misleading  as  used  here.  If  you 
take  a  look  at  the  WIC  program  itself, 
which  has  been  demonstrated  by  a 
Harvard  study  to  show  a  3-to-l  favor- 
able benefit-to-cost  ratio  WIC  actually 
sufferes  severe  cuts  under  the  Latta 
proposal.  The  first  year  165,000  people 
will  be  knocked  off  and  then  WIC  is 
held  at  a  funding  level  such  that  in- 
creasing numbers  drop  off,  245,000  in 
1984,  and  375,000  in  1985.  This  is  at  a 
time  when  the  largest  child  bearing 
age  group  is  entering  our  population. 

The  other  proposals  have  a  modest 
cut  the  first  year  but  then  pick  up  the 
number  dropped  as  they  go  forward, 
recognizing  the  increasing  population 
to  be  served. 

So  there  is  confusion  again  on  what 
is  being  compared.  The  $1.3  billion  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  referred  to  is  a 
block  grant  proposal  including  child 
and  maternal  health  care.  His  pro- 
gram Is  a  severe  cut,  not  an  increase  as 
his  statement  would  indicate. 

In  addition,  there  are  significant  dif- 
ferences in  agriculture  with  respect  to 
soil  conservation,  animal  plant  health 
crop  insurance  and  forest  service  and 
others  which  give  advantages  to  the 
coalition  over  the  Latta  and  Jones  pro- 
posal. 

In  1983  Latta  is  $144  million  less 
than  the  coalition's  in  soil  conserva- 
tion outlays,  $44  million  less  in  outlays 
for  APHIS,  and  $85  million  less  in  the 
Agriculture  Forest  Service. 

Also  the  coalition  is  $400  million 
more  in  budget  authority  each  year 
than  Latta. 

My  time  has  expired.  But  I  believe 
Members  can  see  that  the  coalition's 
proposal  with  much  less  of  a  deficit  is 
still  much,  much  fairer  than  either  of 
the  other  options  as  to  these  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  DeNardis). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  underscore 
what    my    colleagues    from    Vermont. 


Mr.  Jeffords,  has  just  said  about  the 
field  of  education. 

One  of  the  major  differences  be- 
tween the  Latta  and  the  coalition 
budget  happens  to  be  in  the  area  of 
education.  The  coalition  budget,  the 
Aspin  budget,  recognizes  that  educa- 
tional infrastructure  is  extremely  im- 
portant in  the  development  of  human 
capital  in  the  interest  of  a  productive 
and  mobile  workforce.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  in  the  field  of  higher  educa- 
tion. 

D  1510 

If  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon),  the  distinghished  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postsecondary 
Education,  fails  to  have  his  amend- 
ment on  education,  including  higher 
education,  adopted  and  added  to  the 
three  major  budget  proposals  that  we 
are  now  considering,  the  budget  pro- 
posal In  its  present  form  which  makes 
the  strongest  commitment  to  educa- 
tion in  general  and  higher  education 
in  particular  is  the  Aspin  budget. 

Specifically,  with  respect  to  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program,  the 
Latta  budget  is  going  to  require  some 
very,  very  different  cuts.  Remember, 
last  year  we  enacted  some  cuts  and 
now  on  the  heels  of  that,  the  Latta 
budget  asks  us  to  find  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  $250  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $315  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

One  of  the  ways  that  the  Latta 
budget  would  achieve  savings  is  to  tie 
the  interest  rate  on  the  GSL  to  the  91- 
day  Treasury  bill  rate,  which  means 
that  if  the  average  91-day  Treasury 
rate  goes  up  to  about  15  or  16  percent, 
then  the  interest  rate  that  students 
are  going  to  pay  in  this  country  is 
going  to  go  well  above  the  9-percent 
that  they  now  pay. 

Remember,  just  a  year  ago,  that 
went  up  from  7  to  9  percent.  Tying  the 
interest  rates  to  the  91 -day  Treasury 
bill  rates  presents  several  concerns. 
Every  time  a  student  received  a  loan, 
the  loan  would  be  set  at  a  different 
rate.  This  would  produce  a  major  in- 
crease in  recordkeeping  and  other  ad- 
ministrative taslcs  which  might  dis- 
courage their  participation  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

But  more  important,  high  interest 
rates  will  be  troubling  and  very  costly 
to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students 
in  this  CQjmtry.  There  is  a  great  deal 
of  supp^  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  in  this  country.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  important  sources  of  fi- 
nance for  higher  education  we  provide. 
Let  me  say  I  was  fully  in  accord  with 
the  reimposition  of  eligibility  stand- 
ards last  year  and  I  think  most  of  the 
Members  of  this  body  agreed:  but  to 
go  this  step  further  really  is  going  to 
impose  some  very  serious  harships  and 
limit  accessibility  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  people  to  participate  in 
this  program. 


The  Aspin  budget,  with  is  careful 
protection  and  enhancement  of  educa- 
tion programs  recognizes  the  educa- 
tional system  as  an  economic  resource. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  as  a  cosponsor  and  strong  support- 
er of  the  coalition/Aspin/Pritchard 
substitute.  Our  proposal  offers  a  clear 
choice  for  reasonable,  responsible  at- 
tention to  our  Nation's  defense,  to  crit- 
ical human  needs,  and  to  the  revital- 
ization  of  o«r  economy.  Certainly 
none  ol^^^sHotally  happy  with  any 
proposaPi^cW  we  have  or  will  be  con- 
sidering, btifc^^sincerely  believe  that 
this  substitute  is  the  single  best  vehi- 
cel  for  addressing  the. very  serious  con- 
cerns of  all  Members. 

First,  this  substitute  puts  aside  par- 
tisan rhetoric  and  goes  to  the  heart  of 
our  Nation's  problems.  Each  Member 
represented  in  negotiations  over  this 
budget  was  willing  to  work  to  reach 
agreement  on  important  issues  with- 
out resorting  to  partisan  bickering.  In 
my  view,  this  is  the  only  proposal  on 
the  table  which  truly  respects  the  le- 
gitimate demands  of  the  American 
people  that  we  throw  down  the  gloves 
and  work  together  to  attack  the  very 
real  problems  our  Nation  faces— with- 
out assigning  blame  to  previous  admin- 
istrations, current  administrations,  or 
any  other  factor  than  the  lack  of  a 
united,  cohesive  budget  policy. 

Second,  this  is  the  major  proposal 
which  will  do  the  single  best  job  at  re- 
ducing the  deficit.  The  financial  mar- 
kets and  the  Federal  Reserve  will  not 
respond  until  we,  here  in  Congress, 
can  demonstrate  real  progress  on 
bringing  down  the  deficit.  We  know 
our  assignment  and  here  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it— to  show  a  willingness 
to  take  substantial  steps  to  bring  Fed- 
eral outlays  closer  in  line  with  Federal 
revenues. 

Certainly,  we  all  have  different  pri- 
orities for  bringing  spending  into  bal- 
ance with  revenues.  Some  of  us  would 
like  to  see  a  reliance  on  spending  cuts 
for  human  services,  or  tax  increases, 
or  a  stretchout  of  our  rearming  pro- 
gram. What  this  budget  does  is  recog- 
nize that  there  is  an  honest  centrist 
position  in  this  Congress  within  both 
parties.  It  represents  a  meeting  of  the 
minds  and  a  willingness  to  utilize  a 
proportionate  share  of  each  deficit-re- 
duction scheme  to  do  the  job.  Amaz- 
ingly enough,  when  we  showed  that 
we  could  come  together,  we  ended  up 
with  the  smallest  deficit. 

Third,  we  attacked  the  deficit  with- 
out having  to  raise  taxes  as  much  as 
the  committee  proposal  or  slash 
human  services  needs,  education  as- 
sistance, or  health  care  as  much  as  the 
Latta  substitute.  The  hallmark  of  this 
proposal    its    its    innate    fairness— its 
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genuine  representation  of  the  main- 
stream of  this  Congress  and.  thus,  the 
Nation. 

Fourth,  the  coalition  budget  propos- 
al is,  as  its  name  suggests,  passable. 
While  others  are  shouting  accusations 
and  hurling  blame,  we  sat  down  and 
looke^  for  solutions.  This  proposal  is 
not  an  attack  on  any  particular  philos- 
ophy but  a  genuine  combination  of  the 
best  of  each,  and  therefore  eminently 
supportable  by  each  and  every 
Member  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  take  this  unique  opportu- 
nity to  do  what  Americans  from  every 
part  of  this  country  have  been  de- 
manding—to put  an  stop  to  endless 
finger  pointing  and  a  beginning  to  a 
united  attack  on  our  Nation's  prob- 
lems. It  seems  all  too  often  that  the 
people  of  this  country  are  so  far  ahead 
of  their  representatives  in  Govern- 
ment. Here  is  a  clear  chance  to  do 
what  the  people  want— to  get  on  with 
economic  recovery  unduly  raising 
taxes,  without  hurting  the  needy,  and 
without  neglecting  our  national  securi- 
ty needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  whole- 
hearted support  of  all  Members  of 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  Aspin- 
Prltchard  substitute,  of  which  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman. 
we  are  focusing  on  the  differences  be- 
tween these  proposals  and  I  think  that 
is  the  proper  function  for  this  debate, 
but  we  want  to  be  very  careful  that  in 
focusing  on  the  differences  we  do  not 
fool  ourselves  that  these  programs  are 
wildly  apart,  because  truly  they  are 
not. 

On  the  tax  side,  there  is  1  '^  percent 
difference  between  the  Aspin  and  the 
Latta  proposal:  less  than  half  a  per- 
cent between  the  Jones  proposal  and 
the  Aspin  proposal. 

In  spending  and  outlays,  about  1 
percent  difference  between  Aspin  and 
Jones:  between  Latta  and  Aspin.  less 
than  one-half  of  1  percent. 

In  the  deficit,  there  is  not  much  dif- 
ference between  the  Latta  and  the 
Jones  proposal.  We  are  almost  $6  bil- 
lion less,  than  either  the  Jones  and 
Latta.  I  think  it  was  important  to 
bring  a  bipartisan  approach,  a  centrist 
position,  it  is  important  that  a  com- 
mitment be  made  from  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  we  are  going  to  stay  on 
course,  not  1  year,  but  we  are  going  to 
stay  in  here  3.  4.  or  5  years,  and  get 
control  of  the  budget. 

We  do  not  know  who  is  going  to  be 
running  the  shop  next  year,  here  or  in 
the  White  House  3  years  from  now. 
We  cannot  project  that,  and  I  think  it 
is  terribly  important  if  the  financial 
centers  are  going  to  respond  that  they 
believe  that  both  parties  are  going  to 
have  a  commitment,  to  get  a  hold  of 
the  budget. 

Now.  it  is  true,  we  have  cut  more  out 
of   defense   in   the   proposal   by   the 


Aspin  ihan  the  Latta  proposal:  But 
when  y^u  hear  some  of  the  proposals 
that  art  being  said.  80  percent,  68  per- 
cent, ypu  know,  you  would  think— 
someboily  came  up  to  me  and  said, 
"How  iuch  are  you  cutting.  10  per- 

"No.  we  are  not  cutting  de- 
percent." 
.  is  it  5.  is  it  2?" 
V^  percent." 

ICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
my  frieid  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  ito  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 1 1  rish  he  had  had  just  a  little  bit 
more  fa  th  in  our  ability  to  put  togeth- 
er earlier  what  we  have:  but  the  gen- 
tleman kpeaks  of  percentages.  There  is 
no  ques  ;ion  that  1  percent  of  a  dollar 
is  not  al  I  that  much:  but  1  percent  of  a 
much  li  rger  multibillion  dollar  figure, 
we  are  talking  about  real  bucks,  out 
there  aid  there  is  a  difference.  I  do 
not  thiik  it  ought  to  be  simply  mini- 
mized I  y  using  a  percentage  figure 
when  w ;  are  talking  in  terms  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  But  the  differ- 
ence is  J  till  there:  if  it  is  1  percent  dif- 
ference, it  is  1  percent  difference.  I 
just  thii  ik  that  it  is  terribly  important 
that  we  get  a  budget  out  of  here.  This 
is  the  b<  st  vehicle  to  get  to  conference. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
point  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Colorad)  (Mr.  Wirth).  Of  all  the 
Members  who  were  instrument9,l,  at 
least  fram  the  Democratic  side,  in 
bringing  our  coalition  together  and  to 
have  th;  meetings,  the  Member  who 
instigaU  d  it  and  really  did  push  us  to 
get  toge  ther  and  have  the  meetings  is 
the  genl  leman  from  Colorado. 

I  yieU  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Co  lorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  V^IRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  line 
with  tl  at  last  colloquy,  we  talked 
about  c  ifferences  and  percentages.  I 
should  ust  point  out  that  the  deficit 
being  o  fered  in  the  coalition  budget 
is,  as  th ;  gentleman  from  Washington 
pointed  out,  significantly  lower  if  we 
look  at  the  deficit  as  a  percentage  of 
the  total  budget.  It  is  about  1  percent 
lower  th  an  everybody  else's,  which  is  I 
think  a  significant  number,  to  use  the 
argument  of  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

We  ar  •  in  the  process  of  examining 
the  bud  jet  alternatives:  everybody  in 
this  Hoi  se,  I  believe,  wants  to  achieve 
a  budge  .  One  of  the  things  that  our 
coalitioii  believes  is  that,  all  along  the 
line,  weihave  as  a  House  neglected  to 
look  bejfond  this  year:  it  is  imperative 
that  we  recognize  the  changing  nature 
of  our  economy  and  that  we  recognize 
that  th^e  are  significant  investrhents 
we  in  th  e  United  States  must  make  in 
our  eccfiomy  and  in  our  economic 
future 
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hopeful  that  the  Simon  amend- 
pass,  which  will   increase 
investments  up  to' the 
coalition  budget,  but  it 
clearly  pointed  out,  as 
potinted  out  earlier,  that  that 
investment  in  education  in  our 
thi  !re. 
h  ave  in  the  coalition  budget 
p4ckage  that  is  available  in 
three  budgets  focused  on 
^onomic  growth  and  pro- 
fc^cused  on  research  and  de- 
university    graduate    stu- 
ainirig,  focused  on  laboratories 
reii  istrumentation  of  Govem- 
labora  tories. 

tjhat   important?   Over  the 
research  and  develop- 
United  States,  as  a  per- 
(^ur  gross  national  product, 
by  20  percent.  Research 
develoi^ment  has  dropped  by  20 
has  gone  just  the  other 
Jap^n  and  West  Germany.  In 
we  in  the  United  States 
past  investments, 
ne  is  made  worse  in  the 
Committee     action 
for  a  10-percent  further 
riesearch  and  development, 
pel  cent  decline  in  support  for 
n  'search  and  development, 
pack:  ge  that  we  are  offering  in- 
major  R.  &.  D.  component  for 
Science  Foundation,  the 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  U.S. 
of      Agriculture,      and 
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of  graduate  fellowships, 
a  significant  investment 
in  our  future.  Today,  for 
number  of  engineering 
the  United  States  has  de- 
percent  from  its  level  8 
tTen  percent  of  the  engi- 
fac^lty  positions  in  the  United 
are  empty  because  we  do 
engineers  trained  to  fill  those 
posii  ions. 


tie 


21 1 


is  just  the  opposite  among 
iiiternational  competitors, 
the  area  of  university  in- 
,  our  basic  major  univer- 
institutions    are    still 
capital  developed  post- 
wlien  most  of  the  NSF  pro- 
put  into  place.  A  panel  of 


Nobel  Laureates,  testifying  before  the 
Science  Committee,  said  that  some 
very  good  young  scientists  are  choos- 
ing not  to  join  university  faculties  t)e- 
cause  they  fear  they  will  not  be  able  to 
do  any  research.  The  universities  need 
to  attract  such  people,  because  they 
are  the  ones  who  will  be  and  will  edu- 
cate the  scientists  of  the  future. 

A  similar  syndrome  exists  in  the 
physical  facilities  at  our  universities, 
again  20  years  old  and  aging  very  rap- 
idly. A  recent  defense  science  board 
study  pointed  out  that  the  deteriora- 
tion of  science  and  research  physical 
plant  was  endangering  our  national  se- 
curity. 

And  finally,  basic  inhouse  research 
is  established  in  this  budget.  NASA, 
for  example,  has  on  the  drawing 
boards  the  30/20  satellite,  the  major 
new  high  transponder  satellite  being 
developed  by  NASA,  a  prototype  for  a 
whole  new  generation  of  communica- 
tions satellites,  a  market  the  Japanese 
have  pledged  to  capture. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  coa- 
lition budget  is  the  only  budget  in 
which  is  found  a  package  focused  on 
the  future  of  our  economy,  the  chang- 
ing nature  of  our  economy,  and  the 
imperative  investments  that  we  must 
make  in  that  future.  There  will  not  be 
that  alternative  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute nor  in  the  Jones  budget.  This  is 
the  only  budget  that  looks  to  the 
future,  and  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  coalition  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  United  States  has 
long  been  the  idea  capital  of  the 
world.  We  have  led  the  way  into  the 
technological  revolution  now  bearing 
fruit  for  the  entire  world.  American 
innovation,  in  computers,  in  biomedi- 
cine,  in  telecommunications,  in  photo- 
voltaic cells,  and  in  myriad  other  fields 
has  provided  enormous  economic 
growth  and  new  jobs  for  our  economy. 
Such  areas  which  utilize  the  brainpow- 
er of  Americans  are  our  brightest 
hopes  for  renewed  prosperity  in  this 
era  of  intense  international  economic 
competition.  Nearly  1  million  new 
American  jobs  are  expected  to  be  cre- 
ated in  computer-related  fields  alone 
between  1978  and  1990. 

It  is  easy,  when  working  on  an 
annual  budgetary  cycle,  to  devote 
most  attention  to  programs  which  will 
solve  a  problem  this  year,  or  yield 
some  political  benefit  next  election. 
But  such  shortsightedness  over  a 
number  of  years,  is  now  threatening 
our  Nation's  position  as  the  innovative 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  part  of  the 
reason  I  believe  we  have  found  our- 
selves in  such  difficult  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  package  offering  will,  at  modest 
cost,  do  a  great  deal  toward  rebuilding 


a  healthy  economy  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade  and  beyond.  It  is  a  series  of  in- 
vestments which  will  do  much  to  im- 
prove our  Nation's  sagging  productivi- 
ty growth. 

Reasons  for  declining  growth  in  pro- 
ductivity are  many,  and  there  is  room 
for  debate  among  the  experts  about 
the  causes  of  this  frightening  trend. 
But  one  connection  is  made  clear  in  a 
number  of  studies— productivity  in- 
creases are  correlated  to  increased  in- 
vestments in  research  and  develop- 
ment. R.  &  D.  investments  are  the 
seed  com  leading  to  a  harvest  of  new 
inventions  and  economic  growth. 

We  have  seriously  neglected  this 
seed  com.  Our  Nation  allowed  a  20- 
percent  drop  in  the  ratio  of  R.  &,  D. 
spending  to  gross  national  product  be- 
tween 1967  and  1978,  while  Japan  and 
West  Germany  increased  the  same 
ratio  by  more  than  20  percent.  In  this 
time  when  one  in  seven  American  jobs 
depends  directly  on  exports,  our  eco- 
nomic competitors  have  realized  how 
important  investments  in  brainpower 
are.  Real  supply-side  economics  means 
investing  in  our  people  and  in  the  fa- 
cilities and  equipment  they  need  to 
turn  good  ideas  into  inventions  and 
jobs.  For  too  long,  we  have  been  living 
off  the  major  investments  in  educa- 
tion we  made  in  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
and  this  trend  is  causing  serious  ero- 
sion in  our  lead  in  the  world  of  ideas. 

Unfortunately,  our  colleagues  on  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  took  action 
recently  which  will  only  allow  the  sad 
deterioration  of  our  research  base  to 
continue.  Their  budget  would  mean, 
by  1985.  a  10-percent  reduction  in  our 
commitment  to  basic  research,  a  13- 
percent  reduction  in  support  for  re- 
search and  development  at  universi- 
ties, and  a  2-percent  reduction  in  the 
total  research  and  development 
budget. 

Their  action  makes  it  clear  that  it  is 
up  to  us  to  rectify  this  problem.  The 
modest  investment  I  propose  will  take 
us  a  long  way  toward  providing  the 
support  our  brightest  minds  must 
have. 

It  would  mark  a  major  new  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development  in 
our  Nation's  universities.  Its  goal  is  to 
restore  universities  to  their  place  as 
full  partners  in  the  pursuit  of  econom- 
ic strength.  It  has  five  major  compo- 
nents which  I  would  like  to  outline 
briefly. 

First,  it  would  increase  budget  au- 
thority for  four  key  Federal  agencies' 
university  R.  &  D.  programs  by  a  total 
of  $131  million. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health, 
the  National  Science  Foundation,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  all  have  good  track 
records  of  supporting  innovation  and 
the  basic  research  so  important  to 
later  productivity  growth.  These  in- 
vestments will  take  our  Nation  a  long 


way  toward  renewing  our  base  of  basic 
knowledge  and  our  ability  to  compete 
with  the  increasingly  aggressive  ef.- 
forts  of  our  economic  competitors. 

Second,  the  plan  would  restore  a 
Federal  commitment  to  higher  educa- 
tion through  a  strong  program  of 
graduate  fellowships  in  science  and  en- 
gineering. 

It  would  increase  the  number  of  new 
Government  fellowships  in  these 
fields  from  a  level  of  625  proposed  by 
the  administration  to  a  total  of  1,660 
for  $47.5  million  in  1983  budget  au- 
thority, and  would  broaden  the  pro- 
gram to  cover  six  Federal  agencies 
rather  than  two.  The  agencies  would 
select  the  fields  for  these  3-year  com- 
petitive merit-based  and  portable  fel- 
lowships. 

This  proposal  would  help  solve  what 
is  becoming  a  national  disgrace.  The 
number  of  engineering  Ph.  D.'s  grant- 
ed to  Americans  declined  27  percent 
between  1972  and  1980.  when  basic  re- 
search in  this  field  is  increasingly  im- 
portant to  both  national  security  and 
sustained  economic  health.  We  are 
facing  shortages  of  Ph.  D.  engineers 
and  other  scientists,  and  Japan,  with 
half  our  population,  was  found  in  a 
recent  study  to  be  graduating  more  en- 
gineers than  the  United  States.  Our 
Nation's  engineering  undergraduate 
classrooms  are  overcrowded,  while 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  engineer- 
ing faculty  positions  in  the  United 
States  stand  vacant.  The  lure  of  the 
job  market  is  drawing  away  many  of 
our  most  talented  engineering  under- 
graduates, and  yet  it  is  those  with  ad- 
vanced degrees  in  this  and  other  key 
scientific  fields  who  are  likely  to  make 
the  discoveries  which  can  lead  to  key 
productivity  increases. 

This  program  would  provide  an  in- 
centive for  the  most  able  individuals 
to  stay  in  the  classroom  and  the  labo- 
ratory to  help  advance  our  pool  of  sci- 
entific knowledge. 

Third,  the  productivity  package  in- 
cludes a  university  instrumentation 
component,  an  investment  of  $300  mil- 
lion of  fiscal  1983  budget  authority  to 
be  shared  among  six  key  Federal  agen- 
cies. 

This  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  up- 
grading our  obsolete  research  instru- 
ments. A  1980  National  Science  Foun- 
dation report  stated  that  equipment 
used  in  our  Nation's  top-ranked  uni- 
versities had  a  median  age  twice  that 
of  instruments  available  to  leading  in- 
dustrial research  laboratories. 

Deteriorating  equipment  compro- 
mises the  efficiency  of  the  research 
which  can  be  accomplished,  and  means 
that  some  students  have  to  be  re- 
trained on  state-of-the-art  equipment 
when  they  graduate. 

The  need  for  a  multiyear  catchup 
program  was  made  clear  in  testimony 
by    1981    American    Nobel    laureates 
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before  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  In  February. 

Stanford  iJniverslty's  Dr.  Arthur 
Schawlow  said  obsolete  equipment 
available  to  many  American  scientists 
means,  "some  very  good  young  scien- 
tists are  choosing  not  to  join  universi- 
ty faculties  •  •  •  because  they  fear 
that  they  will  not  be  able  to  do  any  re- 
search. The  universities  need  to  at- 
tract such  people  for  they  are  the  ones 
who  will  be,  and  will  educate,  the  sci- 
entists of  the  future." 

Dr.  Torsten  Wiesel  of  Harvard  Medi- 
cal School  said,  "other  countries,  in- 
cluding Germany,  Switzerland,  and 
Japan,  show  much  more  willingness  to 
adequately  equip  their  laboratories  for 
basic  research." 

Their  thoughts  have  been  echoed  by 
a  variety  of  other  experts.  We  will  face 
a  more  severe  brain  drain  from  the 
great  basic  research  centers  in  our 
Nation  if  we  do  not  address  the  serious 
problem  of  outdated  research  equip- 
ment. This  proposal  will  make  sure  we 
can  get  the  most  for  our  research  dol- 
lars and  retain  our  preeminent  posi- 
tion in  basic  research. 

Fourth,  my  proposal  includes  a  pro- 
vision to  rehabilitate  aging  university 
laboratories  themselves,  at  a  cost  of 
S155  million  in  budget  authority. 

Many  laboratories  are  deteriorating 
to  the  point  where  their  research 
functions  are  being  harmed.  For  more 
than  a  decade,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  neglected  its  responsiblity  to 
maintain  and  upgrade  university  lab- 
oratories where  the  bulk  of  federally 
supported  basic  research  and  advanced 
training  are  carried  out.  as  a  recent 
report  by  the  Defense  Science  Board 
pointed  out. 

This  package  would  establish  a  com- 
prehensive multiyear  program  for  re- 
search facilities,  on  a  matching  bjasis 
with  industries,  SUte  universities  and 
others.  The  same  six  Federal  agencies 
would  be  involved  as  would  carry  out 
the  instrumentation  program— the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Department  of 
Energy,  the  E>epartment  of  Agricul- 
ture, and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

It  would  go  a  long  way  toward  cor- 
recting what  NSF  Deputy  Director 
Donald  Langenberg  described  as  a 
problem  which  has  meant  the  "pro- 
ductivity and  efficiency  of  the  Na- 
tion's academic  research  enterprise 
has  already  declined  and  will  continue 
to  decline."  This  is  a  national  security 
problem  crying  for  a  Federal  role  in  its 
solution. 

This  entire  productivity  package  will 
cost  $584  million  in  budget  authority 
in  1983,  but  would  represent  among 
the  most  important  investment  we  as  a 
Nation  could  make.  The  greatest  natu- 
ral resource  our  Nation  possesses  is 
our  people.  More  than  ever  before, 
well-trained  minds  are  key  to  future 
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economic  growth  and  real  national 
security.  The  deterioration  of  our 
research  base  has  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue too  long  already.  These  invest- 
ments wiD  help  propel  our  most  prom- 
ising industries  toward  a  new  era  of  in- 
novation bind  give  our  Nation  a  much 
better  chtince  of  maintaining  our  un- 
disputed l-ole  as  the  idea  capital  of  the 
world. 

Mr.  AStlN.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  this 
time  I  yifeld  3  minutes  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore). 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
say  to  niy  colleagues  today  that  we 
have  a  difficult  task  in  the  balance  of 
this  week  to  pass  one  of  these  budget 
plans.  That  is  our  first  priority,  and  I 
hope  we  measure  up  to  the  task. 

We  havfe  to  pass  a  budget  that  works 
and  doesi  the  job  that  the  country 
needs  to  have  done.  I  have  looked  at 
all  of  thefe  plans  very  carefully,  and  I 
believe  strongly  that  the  Aspln-Pritch- 
ard  coalitoon  budget  substitute  is  by 
far  the  b€  st.  There  are  a  lot  or  reasons 
for  that.  [  think  it  is  mostly  because 
the  Memt  ers  who  have  put  this  substi- 
tute together  have  really  been  sensi- 
tive to  trie  ideas  and  conunents  that 
Members  of  the  House  have  brought 
to  them. 

When  p  -oblems  have  come  up  in  var- 
ious comnittees,  many  of  us  have 
talked  wil  h  the  Members  of  the  coali- 
tion and  t  ley  have  said,  "I  think  there 
is  probab  y  a  way  that  we  can  work 
that  out;  yes,  this  is  a  problem  that 
needs  to  h  e  attacked." 

There  ire  thoughtful  Members  of 
this  coall^on  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  and  I  want  to  compliment  them 
on  the  work  they  have  done.  They 
have  been  both  responsive  and  respon- 
sible. 

I  want  o  take,  in  the  time  I  have 
here,  one  example  of  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  the  problem  of  hazardous 
chemical  1  raste  disposal. 

Every  N  ember  in  this  body  is  famil- 
iar with  the  problems  associated  with 
hazardousj  chemical  waste  disposal.  We 
have  had  »  major  uproar  in  this  coun- 
try about  this  problem  in  all  50  States. 
People  know  what  the  problem  is,  and 
they  wanti  America  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. And  this  is  the  only  budget  sub- 
stitute thpit  allows  us  to  solve  this 
problem,  knd  I  think  the  reason  is 
that  the  droup  of  people  who  have  put 
together  IJris  coalition  and  who  have 
worked  ottt  this  budget  is  the  only 
group  that  has  been  sensitive  to  the 
problem.  They  are  the  only  ones  who 
have  listened  when  we  told  them  that 
if  we  do  J  not  allow  enough  in  this 
budget  catjegory  to  clean  up  hazardous 
chemical  Waste  dumps,  the  job  is  not 
going  to  b«  done. 

This  is  ijhe  only  budget  that  allows 
for  it.  The' Jones  budget  does  not  do  it. 
The  Latta  budget  does  not  do  it. 

Now,  if  jou  are  in  favor  of  facing  up 
to  thjs  pre  jlem,  if  you  believe,  as  do  90 
percent  o^  the  American  people,  that 
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has  gone  on  too  long  and 
that  it  has  g^t  to  be  solved,  then  take 
a  look  at  th^  relevant  budget  catego- 
ries. Take  a  ibok  at  the  neglect  of  haz- 
ardous chemical  waste  disposal  and 
the  cleanup  *f  these  dumpsites  in  the 
Latta  budget  and  in  the  Jones  budget, 
and  then  takfe  a  look  at  how  the  prob- 
lem is  solvea  in  a  responsible  way 
under  the  Aspin-Pritchard  substitute. 

Again,  like  so  many  of  the  other  ex- 
amples that  have  been  discussed,  this 
too  is  an  inst&nce  where  we  are  asking 
America  to  nvest  in  the  future  by 
avoiding  much,  much  larger  expendi- 
tures in  the  ypars  to  come. 

If  we  do  not  clean  up  these  dump- 
sites  and  not  allow  America's  ground 
water  resouroes  to  be  further  poisoned 
and  destroyed,  then  the  expenses  that 
will  come  diie  in  years  to  come  will 
swamp  the  i>iinor  expenditures  that 
this  Aspin-Pritchard  substitute  makes 
possible  and  that  the  other  budgets  do 
not.  I 

So  I  woulq  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Aspin-Pritchard  coalition 
budget  becauie  it  is  by  far  the  best  one 
that  we  have  pending  today. 

Mr.  ASPIN,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

May  I  ask  of  the  Chair  how  much 
time  is  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Asput)  has  1  iblnute  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
one  more  speaker,  but  there  are  a 
couple  of  Members  who  would  like  to 
make  unanimous-consent  requests  and 
ask  some  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  proceed  for  5  more  minutes, 
and  I  think  that  will  be  the  end  of  it. 
We  would  not  need  any  more  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f  rqm  Wisconsin? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MiNETA).  Of  all  the  Mem- 
bers besides  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth)  who 
were  most  influential  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  in  putting  together  this  coa- 
lition, there  is  one  other  gentleman 
who  deservei^  special  mention,  and 
that  is  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  MiNETA).iThey  were  the  Members 
who  were  very,  very  active  in  putting 
this  together. 

Again,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  dalifomla  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
now  know  what  the  Senate  will  be 
bringing  to  the  budget  conference 
table.  Therefore,  as  Members  are 
making  decisions  on  the  various 
budget  altempitlves  currently  before 
the  house,  it  is  critical  that  everyone 
factor  in  what  the  Senate-passed  reso- 
lution contain  i. 
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The  Senate-passed  resolution  pro- 
poses a  cumulative  3-year  deficit  of 
$273  billion.  It  contains  medicare  re- 
ductions of  $18.3  billion  over  the  next 
3  years,  and  reduces  other  targeted  en- 
titlement programs  by  over  $26  billion 
in  that  same  time  period.  And  it  cuts 
discretionary  spending  by  $28  billion 
over  the  next  3  years. 

Now,  if  the  House  adopts  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute,  the  House 
will  bring  to  the  budget  conference  a 
budget  resolution  which  cuts  medicare 
$5  billion  more  than  the  Senate-passed 
resolution. 

D  1540 

It  reduces  targeted  entitlement  pro- 
grams by  $9  billion  below  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution,  and  it  decreases  dis- 
cretionary spending  by  40  percent 
more  than  the  Senate-passed  resolu- 
tion. Many  of  our  colleagues  who  are 
planning  to  vote  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute may  not  understand  what  that 
substitute  really  does.  The  Latta  sub- 
stitute, as  an  example,  in  function  500, 
as  it  relates  to  education,  assumes  a 
baseline  that  does  not  exist  and  in  fact 
could  only  exist  if  the  Congress  were 
to  enact  the  1982  rescissions  which 
were  requested  by  President  Reagan, 
rescissions  which  have  been  firmly  re- 
jected by  this  Congress. 

Because  of  what  the  Senate  has 
done;  because  of  what  the  Michel- 
Latta  substitute  offers  us,  this 
Member  feels  that  the  House  should 
go  into  conference  with  a  more  cen- 
trist budget  resolution,  a  budget  which 
truly  reflects  a  consensus  of  the  views 
of  House  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  For  the  past  several  weeks  a 
coalition  of  Members  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  have  been  working  to  fashion 
such  a  bipartisan  compromise  budget. 
The  budget  alternatives  developed  by 
this  bipartisan  coalition  reduces  the  3- 
year  cumulative  deficit  $20  billion 
below  the  deficits  in  the  Senate-passed 
resolution.  It  makes  necessary  reforms 
in  the  entitlement  programs  but  as- 
sures that  the  neediest  in  our  society 
will  not  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden  of  cutting  Federal 
spending. 

It  freezes  discretionary  programs  at 
fiscal  year  1982  levels,  but  provides  ad- 
ditional funding  for  carefully  selected 
programs  which  the  coalition  believes 
are  important  to  the  economic  and 
social  needs  of  our  society.  The  budget 
passed  by  the  House  will  be  critical  to 
the  position  of  this  body  in  the  budget 
conference.  I  urge  you  to  support  the 
Aspin-Pritchard  budget  which  is  the 
bipartisan  coalition  budget.  This  is  a 
frugal  budget,  this  is  a  fair  budget  and 
in  the  battle  of  the  budget,  this  is  the 
DMZ. 

I  would  hope  that  this  is  the  one 
that  passes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Mavroules). 


Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  support  for  the  bi- 
partisan coalition  budget,  offered  to 
the  House  by  Mr.  Aspin  and  other 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Underlying  the  specifics  of  any 
budget  proposal  is  the  elementary 
question  of  equity  and  fairness.  For 
the  budget  resolution,  more  than  any 
other  piece  of  legislation  we  will  con- 
sider this  year,  is  an  index  of  our  na- 
tional priorities.  It  expresses  our 
agenda  for  the  country's  business,  and 
reflects  what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

I  believe  the  bipartisan  budget  is  a 
compromise  alternative,  which  should 
be  acceptable  to  a  majority  in  this 
House.  For  the  bipartisan  budget 
meets  our  responsibility  to  draft  a 
budget  which  is,  above  all  else,  fair 
and  responsible. 

The  bipartisan  alternative  meets  the 
fair  and  responsible  test.  It  provides 
for  necessary  defense  spending.  It  pro- 
vides for  tax  cuts.  It  trims  question- 
able expenditures.  And,  it  has  the 
lowest  deficit  of  the  three  pending 
proposals,  while  taking  the  necessary 
steps  to  ease  the  hardships  created  by 
the  present  recession  to  rebuild  the 
Nation's  most  important  resource,  its 
human  capital. 

The  budget  submitted  in  February 
foundered  almost  immediately  in  the 
Senate.  The  supply-siders,  who  origi- 
nally claimed  a  $23  billion  deficit  for 
1983,  a  balanced  budget  in  1984,  and  a 
surplus  in  1985,  presented  the  Con- 
gress with  a  proposal  with  resi>ective 
deficits  of  $182  billion,  $216  billion, 
and  $233  billion,  over  the  next  3  years. 
Now,  just  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  P>resi- 
dent  told  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, in  reference  to  his  economic 
plan,  "if  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 
Well,  I  suppose  then,  that  the  project- 
ed $631  billion  in  deficits  resulting 
from  the  February  budget,  represents 
part  of  his  supply-side  plan. 

But,  if  lowering  deficits  is  the  key  to 
restoring  confidence  on  Wall  Street, 
and  bringing  interest  rates  down,  then 
the  bipartisan  budget  is  essential.  In- 
stead of  the  3  year,  $631  billion  defi- 
cits of  the  February  proposal,  the  pro- 
jected deficits  for  the  bipartisan  pro- 
posal are  $96  billion,  dropping  to  $67.2 
billion  the  following  year,  and  by 
fiscal  year  1985,  down  to  only  $31.5  bil- 
lion. 

Yes;  under  this  bipartisan  alterna- 
tive, we  can  bring  budget  deficits  down 
while  still  meeting  our  responsibility 
to  the  disadvantaged  and  the  needy. 

Soon,  Congress  must  seriously  ad- 
dress potential  reforms  of  our  entitle- 
ment programs,  but  at  the  same  time, 
we  cannot  ask  the  neediest  of  Ameri- 
cans to  bear  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden  of  Federal  spending 
cuts. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bipartisan  budget.  It  is  fair 
and  it  is  reasonable. 


Many  of  us  have  noted  that  as  an  in- 
surance policy,  just  in  case  things  do 
not  work  out,  the  RNC  and  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congressional  Com- 
mittee have  sunk  $1.7  million  Into  TV 
ads  designed  to  fix  blame  for  the  coun- 
try's economic  projjtems  on  the  Speak- 
er and  the  Congress. 

Let  us  put  that  mentality  behind  us. 
Compromises  have  been  required  of  all 
of  us.  We  have  a  proposal  which  ap- 
peals to  Members  on  both  sides.  It 
should  be  adopted  by  the  House  imme- 
diately. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDEXL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  commend  those  who  have  worked 
together  on  this  coalition  budget.  I 
wish  to  especially  commend  the  two 
colleagues  of  mine  from  Iowa  who 
have  been  involved  in  this  effort.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  who 
said  this  is  a  national  problem,  not  a 
partisan  problem,  states  it  very  well.  I 
am  in  strong  support  of  this  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AtiCoiN). 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
I  have  a  question  to  pose  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

I  want  to  first  state  how  much  I  re- 
spect the  work  he  has  done  and  the 
work  of  his  colleagues  in  bringing  to 
the  floor  his  substitute. 

My  question  relates  to  the  emergen- 
cy housing  initiative  that  the  House 
expressed  its  support  for  by  a  margin 
of  343-67  about  2  weeks  ago.  Today,  a 
number  of  the  Members  have  come  up 
to  me  to  ask,  "Are  there  funds  under 
the  gentleman's  substitute  to  accom- 
modate the  $1  billion  emergency  hous- 
ing production  program?" 

I  have  indicated  to  those  colleagues 
that  yes,  there  are  funds  for  that  pur- 
pose. It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
funds  provided  in  the  gentleman's  sub- 
stitute are  exactly  the  same  way  they 
are  in  the  Jones  substitute.  My  under- 
standing is  that  these  funds  are  found 
under  function  920,  and  the  program 
entitled  "emplojrment  initiatives." 
Further,  if  I  understand  that  the  $2 
billion  figure  listed  under  "employ- 
ment Initiatives "  will  go  in  part  to 
housing,  $1  billion  of  it.  Are  these  un- 
derstandings correct? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  like  to  answer 
the  gentleman.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  In  this  regard,  there  is 
no  difference  between  the  coalition 
resolution  and  the  Jones  resolution, 
both  of  which  allow  for  this  initiative 
which  the  gentleman  has  been  so  in- 
fluential and  so  important  in  bringing 
to  the  attention  of  this  body. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's explanation.  I  think  it  also 
ought  to  be  noted,  however,  that  there 
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is  a  significant  difference  between 
these  two  substitutes  and  the  Latta 
substitute. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  .ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend him  for  the  effort  he  and  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  have 
made  to  fashion  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  Mr.  Latta,  a  question 
about  his  substitute,  if  he  would  care 
to  answer  it. 

He  is  $641  million  below  the  Jones 
substitute  on  the  matter  of  energy 
supply  and  energy  R.  &  D.  Among 
other  things,  this  could  gut  the  GCEP, 
the  gaseous  centrifuge  enrichment 
program,  which  is  very  important  not 
only  in  my  district  and  Mr.  McEwen's 
district,  but  in  Mr.  Latta's  district.  I 
am  just  wondering  if-  he  would  care  to 
comment  on  this  and  explain  how  he 
would  avoid  that  catastrophe  for  the 
State  of  Ohio? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  glad  to  reply. 
Let  me  say  that  GCEP  is  affected  in 
our  budget. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  The  $641  million 
has  to  come  out  of  something,  and  it 
would  probably  have  to  come  out  of 
GCEP,  or  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor, and  probably  both. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask  for  1  minute  additional  to  give  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta*  a 
chance  to  respond  to  the  question  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling *. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  that  under 
our  proposal  the  revenues  are  generat- 
ed to  pay  for  the  program  under  the 
uranium  enrichment  program,  so  it 
would  not  have  to  show  up  in  the 
budget. 

Mr.  SEIBERUNG.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  the  Latta  proposal  also  has 
$670  million  less  for  NASA,  which  puts 
at  risk  the  Lewis  Research  Center, 
also  in  Ohio.  I  wonder  if  the  gentle- 
man can  tell  me  how  he  avoids  that  ca- 
tastrophe. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  ask  for  addition- 
al time,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  do  much  good. 

Mr.  LATTA.  We  have  a  book  about  2 
inches  thick— containing  a  breakdown 
on  all  of  these  programs  and  it  takes 
the  staff  at  least  a  couple  of  seconds 
to  turn  to  program  or  programs  in 
which  Members  may  be  interested. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
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ABfENDMiNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  JdNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  3ffer  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  o '  a  substitute. 

The  CI  erk  read  as  follows: 

Amende  lent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  b'  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  strike 
out  all  af  er  the  resolving  clause  and  insert 
in  lieu  th<  reof  the  following: 
TITLE  I-  REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 

SIONAl     BUDGET  FOR   THE   UNITED 

STATEJI     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Sec.  101  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 
supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.'  Con. 
Res.  50  ol  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 
the  fiscal  ye&r  beginning  on  October  1,  1981 

Sec.  1021  (a)(1)  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $6)2,800,000.000  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $200,000,000. 

(2)  The  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $784j500,000.000. 

(3)  The  level  of  toUl  budget  outlays  is 
$743,900,000,000. 

(4)  Tha  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is  il21, 100,000.000. 

(5)  Th«^  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,147.7001000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  ac- 
cordingly be  increased  is  $747,700,000,000. 

(6)  The  hevel  of  total  obligations  for  the 
principal  pimount  of  new  direct  loans  is 
$63,400.00«,000,  the  level  of  toUl  new  pri- 
mary comiiitments  to  guarantee  loan  prin- 
cipal is  $V4,850.000.000,  and  the  level  of 
total  new  feecondary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loanlprincipal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  Of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  btidget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
this    resolution,    the    Congress 
amines  and  declares  that,   for 
lear  beginning  on  October  1,  1981, 
iriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
e  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
functional  category  are  as  fol- 
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(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  liudget  authority.  $4,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural   Resources  and  Environment 
(300):  I 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,900,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Comn>erce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Tran*)ortation  (400): 

(A)  New   ludget  authority,  $21,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outli  ys,  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450) 

(A)  New  I  ludget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlj  ys.  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Edi  cation.    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,450,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.}$28.200.000.000. 

(11)  Health  J550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.[$73.750.000,000. 

( 12)  Income  Becurity  (600): 

(A)  Nef  budget  authority. 
$261.350.000.0M: 

(B)  Outlays.|$251,850.000,000. 

(13)  Veterarfe  Beneflte  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  bu<ket  authority.  $24,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays. |$23.8O0.0O0.0OO. 

(14)  Admini^ration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  I$4.650,000.000. 

(15)  General] Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  |$5,050,000,000. 

(16)  Generafl    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850):  T 

(A)  New  budket  authority.  $6,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  Ne*  budget  authority. 
$102,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  {$102,350,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budtet  authority,  $2,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  B  1.900.000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950):  1 

budget  authority. 

•0; 
$30,250,000,000. 
There  is  established  a  con- 
ral  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
ich  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
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direct       loan       obligations. 
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lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74.850;000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68.9501)00.000. 

(b)  Based  orj  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  tbtal  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  brimary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  I  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  foUpws: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

lal  Affairs  (150): 

direct      loan      obligations. 


(2)  Intematii 

(A)  New 
$10,400,000,000 

(B)  New  pri 
ments,  $8,100.0 


direct       loan      obligations. 


lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
,    ,000; 
(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.  J 

(3)  General  acience.  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  prinlary  loan  guarantee  commit 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0.    j 

(4)  Energy  (210): 

(A)  New      direct 
$10.300.000,OOOJ 

(B)  New  prinriary  loan  guarantee  conmiit 
ments.  $400,000^000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(390): 

(A)       New 
$50,060,000; 
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loan      obligations. 


direct       loan      obligations. 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations, 
$22,600,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$12,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations, 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct       loan       obligations. 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $300,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 


(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0; 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0; 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0; 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 

TITLE  II-SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND 
1985 

Sec  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  Is 
$676,700,000,000.  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $31,700,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $828,000,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$780,550,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $103,850,000,000.  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,285,550,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  Increased  Is 
$885,550,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  mayor  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$242,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $212,300,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,400,000,000: 


(B)  Outlays.  $10,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,100,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

<A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $27,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,450,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $80,100,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$286,950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $273,800,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans"  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,400,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,850,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6.500,000,0<M: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$115,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $115,000,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$850,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-  $43,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -43.650.000.000. 

Sec  203(a).  There  is  established  a  congres- 
sional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  of  which  the  levels  of  toUl  Federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$60,900,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $99,100,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,250,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  In  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $8,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 
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(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
tn.960.000.000: 

(B)  l4ew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  -$850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$19,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations. 
$12,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $40,100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transporution  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$350,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$1,950,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment. 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations 
$850,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan- guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,250,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0: 

<11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations 
$2,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $18,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct       loan      obligations 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $20,950,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


(15)  Oei  eral  Government  (800): 
(A)      N;w      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50.0O0,O0P: 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


(B)  Neu 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  Ne« 
mitments 
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secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 


direct       loan       obligations. 


primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


(16)  General    Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  Nbw 
$250,000.0  )0: 

(B)  New 
ments.  $0: 

(C)  Nefl<  secondary  loan  guarantee  'Com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee,  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, |$0. 

(18)  AUoJA'ances  (920): 

(A)  Newjdirect  loan  obligations,  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee,  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New 
mitments  i  0. 

(19)  UifUstributed 
(950): 

(A)  New 

(B)  New 
ments,  $0: 

(C)  Sew\ 
mitments. 


secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 

Offsetting    Receipts 

lirect  loan  obligations,  $0: 
primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 


secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 

lo. 

(c)  It  is  t  le  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  i  nd  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriatiois  process,  should  limit  In  fiscal 
year  1983  |he  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Pederfl  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $3i;050,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$29,850,00a000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$99.100,0001000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitmenU  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68i250,000,000. 

Sec.  204.|The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  lavel  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  yelr  1984:  $753,650,000,000: 
Fiscal  yeir  1985:  $846,550,000,000; 
and   the   sinount   by   which   the   aggregate 
levels  of   federal   revenues  should   be   in- 
creased Is  a^  follows: 
Fiscal  ye$r  1984:  $51,650,000,000: 
Fiscal  ye4r  1985:  $66,550,000,000: 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follow 

Fiscal  ye 
Fiscal  ye 

(3)  the  1 
follows: 

Fiscal  yei 
Fiscal  ye 
(4) the 
is: 
Fiscal  ye4r  1984:  $72,750,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $34,650,000,000: 
(5)  the  l*vel  of  the  public  debt  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 
Fiscal  ye4r  1984:  $1,404,450,000,000: 
Fiscal  ye^r  1985:  $1,490,800,000,000: 
and  the  ambunt  of  which  the  statutory  limit 
on   such    (lebt   should    be   accordingly    in- 
creased Is  a(  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,004,450,000,000 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,090,800,000,000: 
Sec.  205.  ,Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate l*vel  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  ind  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate   level  of  new  budget  authority 


ir  1984:  $888,400,000,000: 
1985:  $852,850,000,000: 
^el  of  total  buciget  outlays  is  as 

Ir  1984:  $826,400,000,000: 
ir  1985:  $881,200,000,000: 
lount  of  the  deficit  In  the  budget 
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Defense  (050): 


1235.350.000.000. 


and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National 
Fiscal  year  1  >84: 

(A)  Nei  budget  authority. 
$268.150.000.0(k): 

(B)  Outlays. 
Fiscal  year  1  )85: 
(A)  Net  budget  authority 

$295,950,000,000: 
(B)  Outlays.  $265,950,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

Fiscal  year  1^84:  ' 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays  $12,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1$85: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  Il2.300.000.000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250):  1 

Fiscal  year  1M4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budiet  authority,  $7,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  17,600,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (OTO):  .•^^'. 
Fiscal  year  If  84:  s 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1(85: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,850,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300):  ] 

Fiscal  year  1^84: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,850,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  bud^t  authority,  $8,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agricultute(350): 
Fiscal  year  1^4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  18.250.000.000.  ^. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  ■•. 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6.85O.0O0,CiO0: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budaet  authority.  $8,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  12.750.000.000. 
Fiscal  year  1SB5: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  { 2,600.000,000. 

(8)  Transport  ition  (400): 
Fiscal  year  19  S4: 

(A)  New  budgH  authority.  $22,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  1 20.050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  19^5: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,250,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450):        I 

Fiscal  year  19B4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  V7.6O0.O0O,0OO. 
Fiscal  year  19$5: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $fr,700.000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  19M: 

(A)  New  budgK  authority,  $28,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  K8,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $e8.200.000.000. 

(11)  Health  (560): 
Fiscal  year  19$4: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1915: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,100,000,000: 
(B  )  Outlays.  $101,250,000,000. 
(12  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$314,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $290,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$344,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $312,400,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,150,000,000: 
(B>  Outlays.  $24,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,900,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Govermnent  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(16)  General    Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$119,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $119,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$110,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $110,850,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  t920). 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $49,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $49,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$50,850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,     $50,850,000,000. 

TITLE    III-PROVIDING     RECONCILIA- 
TION    INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEIASURES 
Part  A— Reconciliatiok  Instructions 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $661,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$661,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 


(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $212,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $212,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $691,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$691,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $1,228,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,228,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  In 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$697,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Education^ 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $73,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $101,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$101,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $97,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$97,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $60,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $60,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $68,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$68,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $77,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$77,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(P)  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $2,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$4,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(G)  the  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$4,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tioal  savings  of  $15,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $27,000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  $27,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  In  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $273,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 


acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$242,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$925,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $538,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,648,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  198S: 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans"  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $171,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $171,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $187,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(J)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
the  budget  authority  by  $334,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $2,489,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $205,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,576,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $267,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,160,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
and 

(K)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  $31,700,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  reve- 
nues of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $66,550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $393,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$2,548,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$270,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,641,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $339,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$4,232,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $31,700,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  hightbudget 
deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $66,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$207,000,000  and  outlays  by  $207,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  $530,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $530,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $661,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $661,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985; 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction   of  that  committee   to   reduce 
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spending  In  amounts  sufficienl  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $213,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  (213.000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptable  high  budget  deficiU  in 
future  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
S694.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$694,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,232,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.232,»oa0OO  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

(E)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banlting. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $90,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$785,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  years 
requires  additional  savings  of  $100,000,000 
in  budget  authority  and  $797,000,000  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $104,000,000  in 
budget  authority  and  $791,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(P)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounU  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the  Congress 
finds  that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably 
high  budget  deficits  in  future  years  requires 
additional  savings  of  $15,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $15,000,000  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  $27,000,000  in  budget 
authority  and  $27,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1985: 

<G)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
outlays  by  $3,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptably  high  budget  deflciU  in 
future  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$2,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$8,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $4,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$15,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

(H)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
Ul  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  outlays  by  $270,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  .sav- 
ings of  $240,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$917,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $534,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,633,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985- 
and 

(I)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  in  amounU  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $73.000  000 
and  outlays  by  $73,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
ciU in  future  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $101,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$101,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $97,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$97,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(J)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounU  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $81,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $81,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably  high  budget  deficiU  in  future 


years  r^uires  additional  savings  of 
$87.000.00b  in  budget  authority  and 
$87.000.00i>  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $91,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$91.000.00<)  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  3031  The  committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301(,  l)-(I)  and  302(C)-(J)  shall  submit 
their  recc  tnmendations  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Bi  dget  of  their  respective  Houses. 
Those  reo  >mmendatlons  shall  be  sufficient 
to  accomp  ish  the  changes  required  by  such 
subsection  After  receiving  those  recommen- 
dations, ttie  Committees  on  the  Budget 
shall  repot  to  the  House  and  Senate  a  rec- 
bill  or  resolution  or  both  carry- 
such  recommendations  without 
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Sec.  304. 
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DEFERRED  ENROIXMENT 

In  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  ^solution  providing— 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 


4(1 

A;l 
'hi^h 


spending  authority  described  in 
■(c)<2)(C)   of   the   Congressional 
first   effective   in    fiscal    year 
,    exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
su|)divlsion  of  such  new  discretion- 
authority  or  new  spending  au- 
miwle   pursuant   to  section   302  of 
be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
completed  action  on  the  second 
resolution    on    the    budget    re- 
reported  under  section  310  of 


t>e 


(1)  new 
1983:  or 

(2)  new 


302  (BI  REPORT 

Sec.  305  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  considei  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment then  to.  providing— 

audget  authority  for  fiscal  year 


spending  authority  described  in 
section  401  (c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  ir  fiscal  year  1983: 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unlesa  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocal  Ions  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302  b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Sec.  306.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  Congress  acU  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibilit!  and  reduces  projected  budget 
deficiU  in  1 1  substantial  and  permanent  way. 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  shall  reevaluate  iU  monetary 
targeu  in  <  rder  to  assure  that  they  are  fully 
complemet  tary  to  a  new  and  more  re- 
strained fij  cal  policy. 

Mr.  JCNES  Of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  readng).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimois  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment in  t  he  nature  of  a  substitute  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlema^i  from  Oklahoma? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOl  FES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  afn  going  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  f(  ir  an  extension  of  the  5  min- 
utes of  t  me.  and  I  have  not  figured 
nuch  yet.  We  hope  to  com- 
budget  resolution  this  week. 
is  terribly  important  that  we 


out  how 
plete  this 
I  think  it 


do  that,  g  0  far  the  substitute  that  has 
taken  tht  least  amount  of  time  in 
debate  hais  received  the  most  amount 
of  votes,  bnd  the  substitute  that  has 
taken  th  >  most  amount  of  time  in 
debate  hgp  received  the  least  amount 


of  votes,  so  with  regard  to  that.  I  am 
going  to  ask  bnanimous  consent  for  30 
minutes. 

The  CHAD  IMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  lo  objection. 

The  CHAIIMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  lor  30  minutes. 

D  1540 

Mr.  PEPPllR.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  the  gentjeman,  is  there  any  likeli- 
hood that  w^  will  be  in  session  on  this 
matter  as  latfe  as  Thursday  or  through 
Thursday? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  ii  a  possibility  we  will  be 
on  this  as  lat  e  as  Thursday.  In  discuss- 
ing this  with  some  of  the  leadership, 
we  learned  that  it  could  go  to  Friday  if 
the  progress  on  the  amendments  to 
the  three  substitutes  is  not  speedy.  I 
would  hope  that  the  body  would  be 
able  to  keep  the  amendments  moving 
along. 

We  are  goiig  to  work  as  late  as  we 
possibly  can  tonight.  I  would  like  to 
finish  this  tomorrow,  but  I  feel  surely 
that  we  will  be  here  Thursday  and 
possibly  Friday. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  g^tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  issie  before  us  concerns  the 
final  three  substitutes,  and  I  would 
like  to  highlight  some  of  the  differ- 
ences betweei  i  those  substitutes. 

In  the  firsi  place  let  me  state  that 
the  Aspin  sul  istitute  is  very,  very  close 
to  the  commi  ;tee  resolution,  or  what  is 
known  as  th<  Jones  substitute.  It  has 
been  develoi>ed  over  the  last  few 
weeks,  as  hi  is  been  pointed  out  by 
some  in  both  parties,  in  consultation 
with  the  chai  rman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, and  it  is  so  close  to  the  Budget 
Committee  resolution  that  there 
really  is  very  little  difference. 

There  are  wo  or  three  differences, 
however,  thai  may  be  the  key  to  some 
Members.  Ore  is  the  fact  that  in  dis- 
cretionary spending,  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute cuts  m<ire  than  the  committee 
resolution,  and  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams the  Asj  )in  substitute  cuts  a  little 
more  than  th  e  Jones  substitute.  In  de- 
fense spending  the  Aspin  substitute 
cuts  a  little  i>it  more  than  the  Jones 
substitute.  Bi  t  for  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses, those  who  vote  for  the  Aspin 
substitute  could  vote  for  the  commit- 
tee resolutior  because  the  Aspin  sub- 
stitute has  been  worked  out  in  consul- 
'tation  and  is  virtually  the  same  except 
in  those  instahces  I  mentioned. 

The  real  debate  and  the  real  issue 
today  is  between  the  conunittee  reso- 
lution, or  what  is  known  as  the  Jones 
substitute,  and  the  Republican  substi- 
tute, which  goes  by  the  name  of  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute.  Here  there 
are  some  significant  differences.  But 
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first  of  all.  let  me  mention  the  similar- 
ity between  the  proposals,  and  that  is 
in  the  size  of  the  deficits.  The  deficits 
under  both  of  these  substitutes  are 
virtually  the  same. 

On  the  same  calculations  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  and  I  would  agree  upon  the 
deficit  in  both  substitutes  would  be 
about  $103  billion.  The  CBO  in  con- 
trast, places  that  deficit  in  both  substi- 
tutes at  about  $110  billion.  In  any 
event,  the  deficits  are  roughly  the 
same  in  both  the  Michel-Latta  substi- 
tute and  the  Jones  substitute. 

There  is  one  key  difference  in  the 
Jones  substitute  or  the  committee  res- 
olution that  I  think  is  important.  It 
adds  language  dealing  with  monetary 
policy.  We  urge  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  recognize  that  if  adopt  a 
tighter  fiscal  policy,  then  Fed  policy 
or  monetary  policy  cah  ease  up  some- 
what to  allow  for  real  economic 
growth  in  the  4-percent  range.  That 
will  in  fact  help  the  economy.  Over 
the  past  year,  the  administration's 
budget  has  not  been  workable  because 
it  has  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
clashing  up  against  each  other  rather 
than  meshing  and  trying  to  work  in 
harmony  for  the  growth  of  the  econo- 
my. That  clash  of  a  stimulative,  run- 
away fiscal  policy  bumping  up  against 
a  very  restrictive  monetary  policy  has 
had  the  effect  of  driving  interest  rates 
up  to  record  levels,  and  will  keep  those 
interest  rates  at  record  levels  until  we 
change  the  mix  of  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy.  We  try  to  accomplish  that 
change  of  policy  mix  in  the  committee 
resolution. 

Before  getting  into  the  1983  differ- 
ences between  the  Republicans  substi- 
tute and  the  committee  resolution,  let 
me  say  that  one  of  the  major  differ- 
ences between  the  two  substitutes 
deals  with  fiscal  year  1982.  In  that  re- 
spect I  should  point  out  that  the  Latta 
substitute  for  fiscal  year  1982— which 
cannot  be  amended  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  budget— is  below  the  current  1982 
spending  by  $7  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $6  billion  in  outlays.  That 
means  that  there  can  be  no  further 
spending  for  any  program  in  1982  if 
the  Latta  substitute  prevails  and  is  put 
into  effect. 

There  cannot  be  enough  spending 
for  the  pending  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  and  when  it  comes 
back  from  conference,  it  will  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

For  instance,  there  is  not  enough  for 
the  defense  supplemental  which  has 
already  been  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. There  is  not  enough  for  disaster 
assistance:  it  is  short  by  $300  million. 
And.  I  think  most  important  of  all. 
there  is  not  enough  money  in  the 
Latta  substitute  to  accommodate  the 
$1  billion  emergency  housing  bill 
which  passed  this  House  by  an  over- 
whelming  majority   just   a   few   days 


ago.  I  think  that  fact  is  very  clear: 
there  is  no  dispute  about  that. 

So  if  you  are  interested  in  pursuing 
the  $1  billion  housing  program  that 
passed  the  House  just  a  few  days  ago. 
if  you  are  interested  in  the  disaster  as- 
sistance that  is  inevitably  going  to 
come  due.  or  if  you  are  interested  in 
the  extension  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits, you  should  know  that  those 
urgent  matters  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated in  the  Latta  Republican  substi- 
tute. I  repeat,  there  is  no  way  these 
programs  caii  be  accommodated  in  the 
Latta  substitute,  but  they  can  be  ac- 
commodated in  the  Jones  substitute  or 
the  committee  resolution.  I  think  that 
is  terribly  important  for  our  Members 
to  understand,  and  it  is  a  basic  funda- 
mental difference. 

The  Latta  substitute  also  assumes, 
as  the  Presidents  budget  does,  all  of 
the  rescissions  which  have  already 
been  rejected  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
money  withheld  under  those  rejected 
rescissions  was  released  in  April. 

If  the  Latta  substitute  should  pre- 
vail all  the  way  through  the  process, 
this  is  what  the  Members  who  vote  for 
the  Latta  substitute  are  telling  their 
States  and  their  districts  they  are  will- 
ing to  support.  They  are  saying  that  a 
majority  in  Congress  is  willing  to  go 
back  this  year,  between  now  and  Octo- 
ber, and  take  $411  million  from  com- 
pensatory education,  take  $259  million 
from  handicapped  education,  take 
$350  million  from  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices, take  $106  million  from  vocational 
education,  and  take  $135  million  from 
Pell  grants  and  work  study  programs- 
programs  with  people  behind  the  cold 
numbers,  and  programs  where  people 
will  be  applying  for  funds  this  fall. 

That  is  in  the  Latta  budget,  and  we 
should  make  no  mistake  about  it.  You 
will  not  be  accurate  if  you  tell  your 
constituents  that  you  are  for  housing 
and  vote  for  the  $1  billion  housing 
program,  or  the  Pell  grants,  or  these 
other  items,  because  they  are  simply 
not  accommodated  in  the  Latta 
budget.  That  is  a  stark  difference  be- 
tween the  Latta  substitute  and  the 
Jones  substitute.  Those  programs 
cannot  be  accommodated:  there  is  no 
amendment  pending  to  accommodate 
them. 

Now,  let  us  move  to  fiscal  year  1983. 
In  the  first  place,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  made  the  statement 
in  discussing  his  substitute  that  there 
will  be  $39.8  billion  more  in  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1983  than  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  and  the  gentleman's  statement  is 
correct  as  far  as  it  goes.  What  he  does 
not  tell  us  is  that  all  that  spending  in- 
crease is  in  two  areas:  First,  in  military 
expenditures,  there  is  a  $26.65  billion 
increase  from  1983  over  1982.  Second, 
there  is  an  interest  cost  of  $13.6  bil- 
lion. Just  in  military  and  interest  costs 
the  Latta  substitute  grows  by  over  $40 
billion.  And  that  means  there  is  an 
actual  cut  in  other  programs. 


We  will  get  into  those  programs  in 
just  a  minute,  but  the  fact  is  that  all 
of  the  increase  in  the  Latta  budget 
occurs  in  military  expenditures  and  in 
interest  rates. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  making  a  totally  false  state- 
ment. I  have  to  say  that,  and  I  am 
sorry  to  have  to  say  it. 

I  read  a  whole  list  of  programs 
where  there  are  increases.  The  gentle- 
man is  just  adding  up  the  increases  for 
defense,  and  he  is  saying  that  that 
amount,  plus  the  interest,  equals  39.6. 
He  can  arrive  at  that  figure  any  way 
he  wants,  but  let  us  not  state  that  we 
are  not  having  increases  in  other  pro- 
grams, because  we  are. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  take  my  time  back  to  clari- 
fy the  point. 

I  am  not  using  my  figures:  I  am 
using  the  CBO  figures.  As  far  as  the 
add-backs  the  gentleman  talked  about 
in  domestic  programs,  those  are  add- 
backs  from  a  base  that  is  below  the 
1982  program  level.  The  fact  is  that 
those  add-backs  still  in  many  instances 
leave  programs  below  the  1982  figures. 
1  will  get  into  the  details  in  just  a 
minute. 

There  are  essentially  four  areas  in 
which  the  two  substitutes  differ,  and  I 
think  we  can  pretty  well  define  the  ar- 
gument through  those  four  areas. 
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In  entitlement  programs  we  start 
from  a  Congressional  Budget  Office 
current  policy  baseline— what  I  call 
the  automatic  pilot  theory  of  Govern- 
ment. That  takes  the  Government  as 
it  existed  in  January  1982  and  adjusts 
for  inflation. 

From  that  baseline,  the  Latta  substi- 
tute would  cut  $6.9  billion  from  enti- 
tlement programs.  The  Jones  substi- 
tute, from  that  baseline,  would  cut 
slightly  under  $3  billion,  a  $4  billion 
difference  in  entitlement  program 
cuts. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that 
in  those  entitlement  programs  the 
major  difference  between  the  Latta 
substitute  and  the  Jones  substitute 
occurs  in  medicare.  The  Jones  substi- 
tute clearly  cuts  those  programs  that 
do  not  affect  the  direct  benefits  of 
medicare  beneficiaries,  our  elderly  citi- 
zens. The  Latta  substitute  cuts  medi- 
care even  more  than  the  other  body 
does.  The  Latta  substitute  cuts  medi- 
care from  that  baseline  by  $4.85  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

The  Latta  substitute  assumes  $12.3 
billion  over  the  next  3  years  by  expan- 
sion of  existing  regulations  limiting 
hospital  reimbursements.  They  claim 
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these  savings  will  come  entirely  from 
hospitals  and  doctors. 

The  fact  is  that  this  just  is  not  going 
to  happen.  Nobody  expects  the  savings 
in  hospital  cost  containment  to  be  as 
great  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  says 
it  will  be. 

The  Senate  Finance  Comi][iittee  esti- 
mates that  such  savings  could  total 
only  $2.25  billion.  Even  after  adding 
other  hospital  reform  measures,  there 
is  nothing  approaching  the  $12.3  bil- 
lion in  savings  assumed  in  the  substi- 
tute. 

That  means  there  is  only  one  place 
where  savings  of  that  magnitude  in 
medicare  can  occur.  That  Is  directly 
out  of  the  pockets  of  the  elderly  citi- 
zens who  are  having  to  purchase 
health  care  over  the  next  3  years. 

For  example,  the  estimate  of  the 
committee  is  that  70  percent  of  the 
total  savings  in  medicare  in  the  Latta 
substitute  will  have  to  come  in  the 
form  of  higher  medicare  insurance 
premiums,  additional  out-of-poclcet 
physician  and  hospital  payments,  and 
payments  for  home  health  care  and 
other  direct  out-of-pocket  costs. 

If  an  elderly  patient  under  the  Latta 
substitute  was  in  a  modest-cost  hospi- 
tal for  2  weeks  h^  or  she  would  have  to 
pay  $534  in  1983.  roughly  double  the 
present  out-of-pocket  rate,  and  up  to 
$851  in  1985. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  a  letter 
dated  May  21  sent  out  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTENKowsKt).  In  that  letter  he 
points  out  the  devastating  effect  of 
the  medicare  cuts  under  the  Republi- 
can substitute. 

As  he  points  out  in  the  letter.  It  will 
be  a  struggle  for  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  cut  the  $2.1  billion 
called  for  in  the  committee  resolution. 
To  get  more  than  that  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult.  He  points  out  that  next 
year  under  the  Latta  substitute  a  ben- 
eficiary who  is  hospitalized  for  20  days 
would  have  to  pay  over  $650  in  out-of- 
pocket  expenses,  more  than  double 
the  current  burden.  If  he  were  unfor- 
tunate enough  to  be  hospitalized  for  2 
months  his  liability  would  exceed 
$1,300.  or  four  times  what  elderly  pa- 
tients now  pay. 

Chairman  Rostenkowski  writes 
that  the  cost  containment  assumed  in 
the  Latta  substitute  simply  does  not 
exist.  The  Latta  substitute  savings  are 
even  greater  than  the  savings  pro- 
posed by  the  Carter  administration  for 
cost  containment,  and  virtually  all  of 
the  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  turned  that  recommendation 
down. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  Rosten- 
kowski  letter  also  deals  with  SSI  in 
the  Latta  substitute  and  notes  that 
the  recipients  receiving  supplemental 
security  Income  with  other  Income 
would  have  their  benefits  reduced  an 
average  of  $240  a  year.  This  would  be 
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income   disregard   for   SSI   recipients 
who  receive  social  security. 

This  wquld  actually  cut  the  benefits 
of  the  poorest  of  the  elderly  poor, 
those  wht)  are  eligible  to  receive  SSI 
benefits. 

So  a  cl<  ar  difference  exists  between 
the  Latta  substitute  and  the  commit- 
tee resoh  tlon  with  regard  to  entitle- 
ments. 

Over  $4  billion  more  in  cuts  In  1983 
will  occur  in  entitlement  programs 
under  th^  Latta  substitute,  and  most 
of  those  additional  cuts  will  come  di- 
rectly out  of  the  pockets  of  the  elder- 
ly. 

A  second  major  difference  between 
the  two  s»  bstltutes  is  in  the  discretion- 
ary domei  tic  program  area.  The  Latta 
substitute  cuts  $7.2  billion,  again 
greater  cu  ts  than  occur  In  the  package 
coming  out  of  the  other  body.  That 
compares  to  $3.1  billion  in  cuts  in  dis- 
cretlonarj  domestic  programs  in  the 
commltte4  resolution. 

In  taxea  there  is  a  difference  in  the 
revenues  to  be  raised,  and  this  is  the 
third  major  difference  between  the 
two  substtt^utes. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chalrmatu  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  Weld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland^ 

Mr.  MItCHELL  of  Maryland.  The 
gentleman  said  that  the  discretionary 
Latta  was  $7.2  in  cuts  and  his  Is  $3.1. 
That  Is  the  precise  same  figures  as  in 
the  entitlement  programs:  is  that  cor 
rect? 

Mr.  JOltes  of  Oklahoma.  There  Is  a 
greater  dfcparity  among  the  entitle- 
ment proframs  where  the  committee 
bill  cuts  about  $2.6  billion  versus  $6.9 
billion  In  tfie  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  But 
Latta  cuts;  $6.9  billion  In  entitlements 
and  $7.2  ^llon  In  discretionary? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  dorrect. 

Mr.  Mra'CHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the^ntleman  very  much. 

Mr.  JOlfES  of  Oklahoma.  I  might 
mention  li  some  of  the  discretionary 
programs,  since  there  has  been  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  add-backs  to  the  Latta 
substitute.!  that  add-backs  may  occur 
from  a  much  lower  base.  Let  us  look  at 
the  bottoti  line  as  to  which  substitute 
is  doing  mjore  In  some  of  these  discre- 
tionary programs. 

If  you  take,  for  example,  general  sci- 
ence, space  and  technology,  function 
250,  even  with  all  of  the  add-backs 
that  he  talks  about  he  will  be  spending 
$450  million  less  than  the  committee 
resolution  next  year. 

Look  at  Itransportation,  where  $350 
million  le^  would  be  spent  next  year. 

The  energy  function  has  already 
been  discuksed;  $1.1  blHlon  less  will  be 
spent  on  [energy  programs  In  1983 
under  the  Latta  substitute  than  under 
the  committee  resolution. 
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$3.15  billion  ^ess  will  be  spent  under 
the  Latta  substitute  next  year  than 
under  the  cor  imlttee  resolution. 

In  education,  training  and  employ- 
ment, $650  liilUon  less  will  be  spent 
under  the  Latta  substitute  next  year 
than  under  tlie  committee  resolution. 

Those  are  I  two  big  differences  be- 
tween the  two  substitutes,  discretion- 
ary domestid  programs  and  entitle- 
ment programs. 

The  third  difference  truly  is  in  the 
area  of  taxation  and  there  the  com- 
mittee resolution  does  raise  more  reve- 
nues than  the  Latta  substitute.  The 
difference,  tlie  substantive  difference, 
is  that  the  committee  resolution  puts 
on  the  table]  the  1981  tax  bill  and 
allows  the  Wtys  ,and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  consider  delaying  or  deferring 
the  third  yeai^  of  the  1981  tax  bill  and/ 
or  indexing. 

This  Issue  il  not  on  the  table  under 
the  Latta  substitute,  and  I  do  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  that 
the  revenue  oeature  of  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute protects  the  1981  tax  bill  In  the 
Latta  substltjite.  That  Is  the  differ- 
ence. It  Is  a[  policy  difference  that 
ought  to  be  debated  and  ought  to  be 
decided  upon. 

The  other  difference  is  in  the  area 
of  national  defense  or  military  ex- 
penditures. Ir^  that  regard  neither  sub- 
stitute, none  pi  the  three  substitutes 
will  cut  military  expenditures,  unlike 
mq^i  of  the  oiher  Items  In  the  budget. 

All  substitutes  will  Increase  military 
expenditures,  [and  the  only  question  is 
how  much  will  they  Increase  military 
expenditures. 

n  1600 

In  the  Jonel  substitute,  the  commit- 
tee resolution!  there  Is  an  overall  real 
Increase— this]  Is  after  accounting  for 
inflation— In  military  expenditures  of 
a  little  over  5  percent. 

If  you  lookW  the  procurement  and 
readiness  level  of  the  military  budget, 
it  is  nearly  a  p-percent  real  growth  in 
military  unde^  the  Jones  substitute. 
Now,  that  compares  to  a  greater  in- 
Latta  substitute— the 
lat  in  1983  under  the 
we  would  be  spending 
GNP  on  military,  and 
under  the  Latfa  substitute  6.3  percent 
of  GNP  will  be  spent  on  mUitary. 

So  they  are  Very  close.  But  again,  an 
honest  difference  is  the  fact  that  the 
Latta  substltuite  spends  slightly  more 
on  military  Expenditures  than  the 
Jones  substitu^.  It  was  our  Judgment, 
after  looking  at  the  military-Industrial 
complex  in  this  country,  that  we 
cannot  efflcleiitly  spend  more  than  a 
5-percent  ovei^all  growth  In  military 
over  the  next  few  years  and  that  we 
will  have  Just  as  much  waste.  Just  as 
much  Inef f Icle  [icy  In  the  military  as  in 
any  of  the  most  criticized  domestic 
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programs  If  we  try  to  exceed  that 
spending  level. 

So  those  are  the  four  differences  be- 
tween the  two  budgets.  I  do  want  to 
commend  all  of  the  people  who  have 
been  involved  in  these  substitutes.  I 
think  this  year,  unlike  last  year,  there 
has  been  a  genuine  attempt  by  all  par- 
ties to  try  to  build  a  budget  that  is 
credible  and  highlights  policy  differ- 
ences. Prom  that  regard,  I  think  we 
have  Improved  the  quality  of  the  de- 
bates considerably. 

I  also  have  been  concerned,  as  has 
been  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  that 
all  of  the  budgets  will  be  voted  down 
because  of  election  year  expediency.  I 
am  beginning  to  believe  that  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  fragile  state  of  this 
economy  that  we  will  muster  the  cour- 
age to  vote  for  a  budget  resolution. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here  is 
that  in  going  into  conference  to 
defend  the  House  position,  we  are  in 
much  better  shape  if  we  support  the 
committee  resolution.  Then  we  can 
come  out  with  a  product  that  will  be 
both  workable  from  an  economic  point 
of  view  and  fair  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  citizens  who  will  have  to  live 
under  this  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  committee  substitute. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment  about  the  quality  of 
the  debate.  I  wonder  if  he  would  be 
willing  to  take  a  couple  of  minutes  and 
expand  upon  some  of  the  points  that 
he  raised  in  his  remarks.  Does  the  gen- 
tleman have  time  for  that? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  much  time  have  I  con- 
sumed? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  6  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Since  we 
are  using  less  time  anyway,  I  may  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  the  30 
minutes,  but  let  me  yield  to  the  other 
Members.  I  would  like  to  move  on  with 
the  debate. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  save 
some  time  for  questions  from  this  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  try  to  save  some  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Because  the  gentleman 
made  some  rather  significant  state- 
ments that  impact  heavily  on  this 
debate  and,  understanding  the  gentle- 
man's desire  to  engage  in  debate,  I 
thought  maybe  it  would  help  to  clarify 
some  of  those  points  If  the  gentleman 
could  answer  some  questions. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  save  some  time. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.   Brooks),  the 


distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Budget  Committee  merits  our 
support.  The  resolution,  carefully 
worked  out  by  the  committee,  is  a  bal- 
anced and  fair  plan.  It  provides  for  a 
strong  national  defense.  It  makes  nec- 
essary reductions  In  wasteful  and  over- 
funded  programs  and  It  recognizes  the 
need  to  fund  important  human  capital 
investments  such  as  education  and  Job 
training. 

Most  Importantly,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  resolution  recognizes  the 
need  to  deal  with  the  massive  deficits 
projected  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
Those  deficits  will  total  almost  $630 
billion  if  we  fail  to  act.  Deficits  of  the 
magnitude  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  projected,  should  we  not  adopt 
as  budget  plan,  would  drive  real  inter- 
est rates  higher  and  throw  more 
Americans  out  of  work.  The  time  for 
fiscal  responsibility  is  now. 

Of  course  there  are  many  budget 
plans  circulating  around  Capitol  Hill. 
Almost  every  Member  has  his  or  her 
idea  of  the  best  thing  to  do.  But  we  do 
not  need  budgets  written  on  the  backs 
of  envelopes.  Our  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  spent  months  searching  for 
an  effective  solution.  Under  Chairman 
Jones  they  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  find  the  practical  formula.  The 
Budget  Committee's  plan  is  an  honest 
and  forthright  effort  and  every  other 
budget  plan  I  have  seen  embodies  at 
least  parts  of  the  same  formula, 
namely  that  we  need  more  revenues 
and  less  spending  to  get  us  out  of  the 
budget  dilemma. 

As  a  result  of  this  budget  process,  we 
now  know  what  the  issues  are.  I  hope 
that  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  support  the 
Budget  Committee's  resolution. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH),  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  also  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  for  a  superb 
Job  in  putting  together  a  very  difficult 
budget. 

I  listened  with  interest  to  the  chair- 
man's discussion  of  the  differences  be- 
tween the  proposals  over  here  and  the 
Latta  substitute,  and  I  was  reminded 
of  the  letter  that  came  to  us  today 
from  the  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders,  sent  to  all 
Members  of  Congress.  It  says: 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  115.000  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Home- 
builders.  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute. 

The  Homebuilders  say  that  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute  would  negate 


the  overwhelming  House  vote  for  pas- 
sage just  2  weeks  ago  of  H.R.  6294,  the 
emergency  housing  stimulus  program. 
The  letter  from  the  Homebuilders 
also  says: 

In  addition  to  deleting  funds  for  the  emer- 
gency housing  stimulus  program,  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute  would  decimate  the 
FHA  and  Ginny  Mae  housing  programs  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  terminate  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  rural  housing  pro- 
grams in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Could  I  ask  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  If  this 
Is  correct,  that  Latta  would  get  rid  of 
the  housing  stimulus  program  which 
this  House  so  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed 2  weeks  ago? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There  Is 
no  question  about  that.  There  Is 
simply  no  room  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  for  the  $1  billion  housing  stim- 
ulus program  that  was  passed  by  this 
body  Just  a  few  days  ago. 

As  I  pointed  out.  If  Latta  were  to 
prevail,  the  housing  bill  Included  In 
the  supplemental  appropriations  when 
it  comes  back  from  conference,  could 
not  be  enrolled  unless  we  wanted  to 
waive  the  Budget  Act  and  throw  it  out 
the  window.  It  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated. That  is  why  this  letter  from  the 
National  Association  of  Homebuilders, 
as  well  as  a  previous  letter  from  mort- 
gage bankers  urges  opposition  to  the 
Latta  substitute  and  support  for  the 
committee  resolution. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  has  2  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  see  that  we  do  have  Members 
who  wish  to  consume  about  20  min- 
utes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  25  addi- 
tional minutes  beyond  our  allotted 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman,  will  there  be 
any  time  to  engage  In  the  quality  of 
the  debate  that  the  gentleman  men- 
tioned he  would  like  to  discuss? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
answer  to  the  gentleman  is  that  we 
will  try  to  make  time  available.  But  as 
was  pointed  out  previously  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole,  the  pro  forma  amendments  are 
still  available  to  the  Members 
throughout  this  process,  both  now  and 
toward  the  end.  and  that  would  also  be 
available  to  Members. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  the  gentleman  previ- 
ously said  that  he  might  be  willing  to 
engage  in  discussion  for  a  few  minutes. 
Is  there  going  to  be  any  time  for  that? 

Mr  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  hope  so. 
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Mr.  KEMP.  I  have  been  waiting  to 
ask  the  gentleman  some  questions.  He 
is  the  leader  of  my  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield.  I  am  trying  to  ac- 
commodate enough  time.  That  is  why 
I  asked  for  an  additional  25  minutes. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Again,  I  was  reserving 
the  right  to  object  to  make  sure  that 
the  gentleman  was  going  to  yield  at 
some  point  for  a  chance  to  ask  some 
questions  about  the  budget. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
my  intention,  as  I  state  again,  to  try  to 
have  that  time  for  colloquy.  I  have  a 
number  of  Members  who  want  to 
speak  first.  That  is  why  I  am  asking 
for  this  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  at  what  point  in  the  debate  he  will 
make  time  available? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  we  have  regular  order? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  object.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AoCoiN). 

Mr.  AoCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yielding,  and  I  particularly  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  WiRTH)  making  it  clear  that 
there  is  nothing  in  the  Latta-Michel 
substitute  for  the  emergency  housing 
production  program  that  this  House 
passed  just  a  few  days  ago. 

1  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  if  he  would  explain  why 
the  emergency  housing  program  does 
not  show  up  specifically  in  any  of  the 
accounts  under  the  committee's  pro- 
posal. Is  there  a  function  number  we 
should  be  looking  for  to  find  those 
funds  in  the  resolution? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  func- 
tion 920  you  will  find  a  $2  billion  addi- 
tion tq  the  1982  budget  that  would  ac- 
commodate not  only  the  $1  billion 
emergency  housing  program  that  was 
passed  but  would  also  accommodate  an 
emergency  jobs  creation  program  if  it 
were  to  be  passed  by  this  Congress  or 
the  extension  of  the  13-week  unem- 
ployment benefits  that  is  moving 
through  this  body  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Both  of  those  things 
are  found  under  function  920? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Yes. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  making  this  clear. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  since  I 
think  we  are  talking  about  clarifica- 
tion of  a  point  that  two  of  the  Mem- 
bers have  brought  up? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
ask  again,  before  I  yield,  there  have 


been  a  nu:  nber  of  Members  on  our  side 
of  the  ais  e  who  asked  for  some  time. 
By  exten<j  Ing  the  time  that  I  asked  for 
initially  m  e  would  still  be  taking  con- 
siderably ess  than  the  time  the  gen- 
tleman fn  m  Ohio  took  to  explain  the 
Latta  subj  titute. 

If  there  is  going  to  be  another  objec- 
tion then  I  would  suggest  I  am  going 
to  have  tc  yield  to  people  on  my  side. 

Mr.  KKAP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemar  yield? 

Mr.  JOI  ES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentle  nan  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEl  IP.  I  would  not  have  object- 
ed had  thi  (  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cc  mmittee  not  stood  up  and 
called  for  regular  order.  I  was  hoping 
to  get  some  agreement  from  the  gen- 
tleman as  chairman  of  our  committee 
to  allow  f <  r  a  couple  of  questions  from 
this  side  of  the  aisle  to  clarify  some 
points  ths  t  were  made  by  the  majori- 
ty. When  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Mears  Committee  stood  up  and 
called  for  regular  order  I  finally  ob- 
jected. I  i  ave  no  objection  to  extend- 
ing the  de  bate  but  it  is  not  much  of  a 
debate  wlien  it  is  just  between  the 
gentleman's  majority  party. 

The  CHjAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoNEi)  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEl  4P.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  w  11  not  object. 

The  CH.  aRMAN  pro  tempore.  Reg- 
ular order  The  gentleman  will  please 
state  his  p  >sition. 

Mr.  JON  ES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  asv  unanimous  consent  for  25 
additional  I  minutes  for  debate  on  the 
Jones  subAitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obje  ction  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  KE]  4P.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  an(  I  will  not  object,  do  I  have 
a  chance  o  explain  why  I  am  reserv- 
ing the  rig  it  to  object? 

Mr.  BRC  OKS  Regular  order. 

Mr.  KE]  iP.  is  someone  over  there 
yelling  reg  ular  order? 

I  object  There  will  be  no  more 
time 

The  C  lAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  KEB  [P.  To  allow  the  minority  to 
have  a  ch  ance  to  engage  in  this  so- 
called  qua  ity  of  debate? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unani  nous  consent  to  be  recog- 
nized for  9  minutes  to  speak  in  favor 
of  the  Jonf  s  substitute. 

Mr.  KE^IP.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mrj  Chairman. 

The  CHj  LiRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentlei  nan  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  An- 
thony) mcve  to  strike  the  last  word? 

Mr.  ANTfHONY.  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  word. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ANT  HONY.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  m  /  friend  from  New  York  at 


questions  and 
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this  point  if  h  e  would  like  to  ask  some 


take  it  out  of  the  5  min- 


utes that  I  have,  then  at  the  same 
time,  I  would  ask  the  gentleman  to  re- 
consider an  a(  Iditional  request  that  we 
do  have  add  tional  time.  There  are 
other  Members  who  have  patiently 
waited  all  dajf  to  be  able  to  be  heard. 

Mr.  KEMP.)  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yie  Id? 

Mr.  ANTHC»NY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  I  few  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  understand  that,  and  I 
am  sorry  someone  over  there  keeps 
yelling  regulai  •  order.  I  was  not  making 
a  reservation  'to  be  frivolous,  I  was 
simply  taking  it  to  protect  the  minori- 
ty party's  right  to  ask  some  questions 
of  the  distinguished  chariman  of  the 
Budget  Comnittee.  and  if  the  gentle- 
man could  assure  us  that  there  will 
not  be  any  res  ular  order  cries  from  his 
side  of  the  aisle.  I  will  take  back  my 
reservation  ard  allow  the  debate  to  go 
forward. 

I  am  not  interested  in  denying  any 
Member  of  tie  majority  a  chance  to 
speak.  I  am  only  trying  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  minority  to  ask  some 
questions  of  )ur  distinguished  chair- 
man. 

Is  that  unfa  r? 

Mr.  ANTHC  NY.  I  would  ask  at  this 
time  that  the  gentleman  withdraw  his 
objection.  I  w(  luld  hope  that  people  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle  would  not  ask  for 
regular  order. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's assuran  :es,  but  if  we  could  have 
it  from  the  ch  lirman  of  the  committee 
then  I  would  f^el  better. 

Mr.  JONES  pt  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANTHC  NY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  C  klahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
just  state  whit  I  thought  had  been 
stated  two  or  ;hree  times  as  clearly  as 
I  could. 

Now,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask  for  a 
unanimous  coi  isent.  I  do  not  intend  to 
have  another  )bjection.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  am  ready  to  roll  with  this 
thing.  If  peop  e  want  to  get  their  own 
time  that  is  Iheir  business.  We  were 
trying  to  acommodate  Members  on 
this  side  jusi  as  we  accommodated 
Members  on  tl  >at  side.  If  that  is  not  in 
the  best  lnter€  sts  of  this  body,  then  let 
us  move  on. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 


Mr.  KEMP 
best   interest 


I  think  that  is  in  the 
of  debate   but   at   this 


point  in  the  cverall  discussion  of  the 
budget  there  ire  serious  reservations 
that  the  chairman  has  raised  about 
the  Latta  bud  ret  and  if  the  chairman 
is  Interested  in  the  quality  of  the 
debate,  as  he  said  originally,  then  I 
thought  he  w|)uld  like  to  yield  for  a 
question. 
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Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  would  like  to  re- 
claim my  time.  I  think  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  been  more  than 
willing  to  engage  in  quality  debate, 
and  what  has  happened  now  is  that  we 
have  allowed  some  feelings  to  be  hurt 
and  to  be  ruffled  a  little  here  and  as  a 
result  what  is  happening  is  the  Mem- 
bers like  me  and  other  Members  who 
have  been  waiting  patiently  to  be 
heard  today  are  going  to  be  denied  the 
opportunity  to  put  on  the  record  our 
thoughts  and  our  feelings. 

I  am  willing  to  engage  in  any  type  of 
colloquy,  discussion,  debate,  but  I 
would  at  least  like  to  move  forward. 

I  would  like  at  this  time  to  go  ahead 
and  finish  my  statement  in  support  of 
the  Jones  amendment.  If  I  have  any 
time  left  I  would  be  happy  to  come 
back  and  engage  in  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  in  support  of  the  Jones  substi- 
tute or  amendment  and  in  opposition 
to  the  Latta  amendment  for  basically 
four  reasons. 

That  Is  the  housing  component,  the 
education  component,  the  elderly  com- 
ponent, and  the  energy  component. 
Simply  stated,  housing  is  the  industry 
that  normally  leads  the  United  States 
out  of  recessions.  It  has  in  the  past,  it 
will  this  time,  if  given  the  opportunity. 

As  has  been  stated  over  and  over 
again,  the  Latta  proposal  does  not 
allow  for  the  $1  billion  emergency 
housing  assistance  program  that  was 
passed  by  this  House  on  May  11.  But 
more  particularly,  I  address  these  con- 
cerns to  Members  who  represent  rural 
areas.  I  represent  a  rural  area  in  south 
Arkansas.  Housing  has  been  decimated 
in  south  Arkansas  as  It  has  all  across 
the  country.  Under  the  proposal  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta).  300.000  subsidized  rural 
housing  units  will  be  eliminated. 
80.000  jobs  will  be  lost.  It  reverses  a 
national  commitment  to  housing.  Over 
the  3-year  period  of  time,  from  1983 
through  1985.  there  Is  a  $60  billion  re- 
quest for  budget  authority  to  be  re- 
moved from  housing.  I  do  not  think 
the  country  can  stand  that. 

I  am  not  proud  to  stand  up  here  and 
tell  the  Members  that  Arkansas  Is 
49th  In  education.  Only  45  percent  of 
our  high  school  students  finish  high 
school.  Only  9.7  percent  of  our  stu- 
dents 25  years  of  age  or  older  have  fin- 
ished 4  years  of  college.  But  I  can  tell 
the  Members  that  I  will  stand  up  here 
and  fight  any  budget  proposal  that  at- 
tempts to  cut  guaranteed  student 
loans  to  the  extent  that  500.000  stu- 
dents nationwide  will  not  be  able  to 
get  a  college  education,  cut  the  work 
study  program  and  State  students  in- 
centive grant  programs  where  100.000 
to  150.000  students  would  be  denied 
the  opportunity  to  work  to  go  through 
college.  The  cuts  would  deny  even 
more  people  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
an  opportunity  to  get  a  college  educa- 
tion. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Anthony)  has  expired. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  wonder  if  at  some 
point  the  minority  might  get  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  allow  for 
some  extra  time  for  the  chairman  or 
the  majority,  and  recognizing  that  no 
ruffles  have  been  made  and  no  feel- 
ings are  hurt,  but  just  with  the  under- 
standing that  there  might  l)€  a  chance 
for  some  colloquy  and  some  questions 
from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Would  the  gentleman  be  interested 
in  that? 
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Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  would  be  interest- 
ed in  that. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Well,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  gentleman.  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  discussing  it  with  the  chair- 
man. I  wondered  if  the  chairman 
would  give  us  some  assurance  that  he 
might  be  interested  in  a  debate  over 
some  of  these  very  strong  economic  as- 
sumptions upon  which  he  has  built  his 
case. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  As  far  as  I 
am  concerned  right  now.  we  are  oper- 
ating under  the  5-minute  rule  and 
people  can  get  their  own  time. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
renew  my  request  to  proceed  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  four  additional  areas  in 
which  requests  for  rescissions  are  re- 
quested that  would  have  a  crippling 
effect  on  education.  If  you  come  from 
a  State  that  already  has  a  low  educa- 
tion base,  such  as  I  do  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas,  it  will  just  add  misery  upon 
misery. 

Compensatory  education  has  a  $411 
million  rescission  request. 

Handicapped  education  has  a  $259 
million  rescission  request. 

Rehabilitation  education  has  a  $350 
million  rescission  request,  and  voca- 
tional education  has  a  $106  million  re- 
scission request,  cuts  that  I  could  not 
support. 

When  it  comes  to  the  elderly,  the 
State  of  Arkansas  ranks  second  only 
behind  the  State  of  Florida  in  its  per- 
centage of  elderly  population.  We 
have  already  heard  many  other  Mem- 
bers talk  about  medicare.  I  would  like 
to  talk  about  medicare  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  State  like  Arkansas.  It 
would  create  great  problems  for  our  el- 
derly population. 


As  I  perceive,  reading  the  Latta 
budget,  the  Aspin  substitute  and  the 
Jones  sustitute.  if  Latta  is  passed, 
what  I  must  go  home  and  tell  my 
senior  citizens  is  that  I  have  voted  to 
increase  their  deductibles,  increase 
their  copayments  and  increase  their 
insurance  premiums. 

I  will  not  be  able  to  look  them  in  the 
eye  and  truthfully  say  that  I  have 
done  anything  as  their  representative 
to  lower  health  costs.  All  I  will  be  able 
to  do  is  say  yes.  I  have  shifted  the  cost 
from  the  Federal  Government  so  that 
we  can  lower  the  deficit  and  I  have 
shifted  it  to  many  thousands  of  senior 
citizens  across  the  country.  I  for  one 
am  not  willing  to  go  home  and  look 
n^  senior  citizens  in  the  eye  and  tell 
them  that  I  have  shifted  the  cost 
rather  than  cut  the  cost. 

Also,  in  the  fact  that  I  do  serve  on 
the  subcommittee  that  will  have  to  he 
debating  these  particular  medicare 
legislative  proposals,  I  have  already 
taken  some  liberty  of  studying  them  in 
depth.  For  one  legislator's  opinion.  I 
say  that  they  are  unrealisitic  and  they 
are  unachievable,  as  many  others  also 
agree. 

Arkansas  last  year  had  to  shift  $20 
million  out  of  its  aid  for  families  with 
dependent  children  program  to  its 
medicaid  fund  because  it  was  in  a  $20 
million  shortfall. 

This  budget  that  would  be  proposed 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  would  shift  additional  cost  to 
the  medicaid  program,  and  I  simply 
tell  you  that  Arkansas,  as  many  other 
States,  is  in  no  financial  shape  to  pick 
up  the  tab.  The  elderly  would  be  hurt 
with  less  health  care  being  provided. 

Energy  is  the  fourth  category  that  I 
am  interested  in.  We  use  in  the  State 
of  Arkansas  the  REA.  The  work  is  not 
completed  with  the  REA.  The  Jones 
budget  treats  REA  positively.  We  can 
continue  some  good  work  with  the 
REA  in  the  State  of  Arkansas  and 
other  southern  rural  areas. 

The  Latta  budget.  If  passed,  will  cut 
the  insured  loans.  It  will  cut  the  loan 
guarantee.  From  a  reading  of  the  de- 
tailed report,  it  appears  it  will  l)e  ap- 
proximately a  30-percent  cut.  a  cut 
that  I  think  is  unfair,  unconscionable, 
and  would  be  increasing  the  cost  of 
borrowing,  therefore  increasing  the 
utility  cost  for  rural  Americans.  Again, 
I  cannot  go  home  and  tell  my  people 
that  I  voted  for  that. 

It  also  cuts  research  and  develop- 
ment for  solar,  geothermal,  renewable 
resources,  fusion,  and  also  conserva- 
tion. 

Basically.  Mr.  Chairman,  what  it 
says,  if  I  go  home,  is  that  the  United 
States  has  no  energy  policy.  I  can  tell 
you  that  it  will  not  be  long  before 
OPEC  will  come  to  grips  with  the 
world  glut  of  oil.  We  will  see  higher 
energy  prices  If  we  do  not  move  for- 
ward with  an  energy  policy.  We  will 
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only  come  back  to  this  Hoor  and  this 
body  and  say  that  we  are  going  to  pay 
the  piper  once  again.  We  have  been 
given  two  warnings.  We  cannot  afford 
to  wait  for  the  third. 

Mrs.  BdARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  wise  to 
debate  all  the  budgets  that  are  being 
offered,  but  we  must  debate  them  on 
the  same  ground  and  a  few  statements 
have  been  made.  I  am  sure  uninten- 
tionally, that  do  not  correctly  reflect 
what  happens  to  be  in  the  bipartisan 
package.  I  know  that  the  excellent  and 
truthful  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  want  those  facts  avail- 
able to  everyone  here. 

First  of  all,  there  has  been  a  letter 
passed  around  by  the  National  Home- 
builders  Association.  I  think  It  worries 
all  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
homebuilders.  You  will  be  pleased,  I 
think,  to  know  that  we  also  have  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  stating  that  the  numbers  on 
which  the  National  Homebuilders 
made  their  judgments  were.  Indeed,  in 
error  so  that  we  have  to  then  look  at 
the  numbers  that  exist  now  and  what 
the  Latta  substitute  truly  says  in 
terms  of  what  will  be  available  for 
housing. 

First  of  all.  the  1983  housing  credit 
is  at  a  level  of  $18  billion  above  the 
President  s  original  budget.  There  is  a 
70-percent  increase  for  rural  housing. 
There  Is  room  for  emergency  housihg 
in  the  budget. 

Elderly  housing  assistance  is  at  twice 
the  President's  level,  equal  to  the 
Jones  package. 

Rural  housing  is  equal  to  the  Jones 
package. 

I  just  wanted  you  to  know  this,  so 
that  we  do  not  misunderstand  the 
housing  provisions  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

In  other  words,  the  Latta  substitute 
provides  the  same  amount  in  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1984  for  emergen- 
cy housing  as  does  the  Jones. 

Now.  you  may  not  like  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute for  other  reasons.  You  might 
not  like  the  Jones  substitute,  but  you 
should  know  those  housing  numbers 
are  the  same. 

A  second  issue  I  think  important  is, 
of  course,  medicare,  and  especially  its 
effect  on  senior  citizens. 

I  think  all  of  you  may  wish  to  know 
that  the  Latta  substitute  does  not  do 
some  of  the  things  that  I  am  hearing 
It  does.  If  it  did,  obviously,  Mr.  Latta 
and  other  sponsors  would  not  be  work- 
ing for  it.  In  fact,  the  claim  that  the 
recipients  of  medicare  will  be  punished 
is  just  blatantly  false.  Both  the  Jones 
substitute  and  the  coalition  substitute. 
project  3-year  medicare  savings  of  $9.4 
billion,  which  is  about  5  percent  of  the 
current  cost. 

The  Bipartisan  Recovery  budget  as- 
sumes 3-year  savings  of  $23.2  billion. 
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or  11.6  percent  of  projected  current 
law  costs. 

They  aie  achieved  by  incorporating 
almost  all  of  the  Jones  and  coalition 
savings  measures,  plus  $13.4  billion  ad- 
ditional f^r  a  major  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment package. 

words,  it  is  not  the  reclpi- 
ledicare,  the  beneficiaries 
»ing  to  be  cut.  Some  wealthy 
jdeed.  yes.  some  hospitals 
whose  attempted  economies  kind  of 
fascinate  me  with  their  "buy,  build 
and  buy."|yes. 

Now.  if  1  you  want  to  protect  them, 
believe  m^.  that  Is  your  perfect  right; 
not  hear  that  it  is  going  to 
tficiaries. 

It  saying,  since  medicare, 
have  gone  up  for  everyone 
.  inot  say  no  one  is  going  to 
bear  theni  This  time  we  are  not  going 
to  punish,  people  that  need  hospital 
help.  We  are  going  to  say  to  those  who 
have  pro\|ided  it  that,  "guess  what, 
you  have  eharged  enough  for  too  long 
and  you  h  ive  to  pull  in  your  belts,  not 
the  elderl '.  I  do  not  know  many  doc- 
tors and  physicians,  much  as  I  like 
them,  whd  are  in  the  welfare  lines.  I 
do  not  kn(  iw  how  many  hospital  board 
members  are  out  there  saying  they 
need  food  stamps.  We  are  saying,  "pull 
in  your  be|ts." 

Now.  I  «ill  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
gentlemarj  from  New  York  and  then  to 
the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma 

Mr.  KE]  IP.  I  appreciate  my  friend, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  yield- 
ing. 

I  was  just  going  to  make  the  point 
that  notw  thstanding  the  tremendous 
concern  by  our  colleagues  on  the  left 
side  of  thq  aisle  for  some  of  these  pro- 
grams, thfey  are  also  talking  about 
$145  billion  over  3  years  in  taxes  on 
the  American  economy. 

No  one  disputes  the  fact  that  we  are 

in  a  very  Revere  recession.  Hopefully, 

il  recovery  that  will  grow  as 

luarter  comes  on.  Nonethe- 

billion   averages   out   to   a 

'o  working  people  to  $2,900 
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family  of 


over  the  nf  xt  3  years. 
D  1630 

Mr.  JO(^  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yi^ld  5  additional  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs. 
Martin),  ifshe  will  yield. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Newhrork  (Mr.  Kemp),  and  then 
certainly  tb  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mrl  Jones),  the  chairman,  and 
then  another  Member  of  the  Budget 
Committe^i. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
woman yielding  to  me.  I  am  glad  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  didi  get  5  additional  minutes  to 
explain  this. 

I  just  w  int  to  make  the  point  that 
our  distin  fuished  Budget  Committee 
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chairman  votid  to  cut  the  tax  rate  on 
capital  gains  for  the  American  people 
by  30  perceiit  in  1981.  In  1978.  he 
voted  to  cut  \i  by  50  percent.  He  voted 
to  cut  the  cot'porate  income  tax  from 
48  down  to  44^  He  voted  to  cut  the  cor- 
porate income  tax  rate  another  30  per- 
cent, which  was  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  fr^m  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KOwsKi)  on  I  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  He  has  voted  to  lower  the 
tax  rate  on  dividends  and  savings  by 
30  percent.  Hi  voted  to  cut  the  70-per- 
cent bracket  lown  to  50,  and  now  he 
wants  to  raise  taxes  on  the  hard-work- 
ing people  oil  this  country  by  $2,900 
over  the  next  |3  years. 

It  is  just  interesting  that  the  gentle- 
man's companion  is  for  corporations, 
but  not  for  the  hard-working,  blue- 
collar  worker  i  of  Oklahoma  and  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MART  IN  of  Illinois.  Of  course 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  is  not  unusual  to  be  misrepre- 
sented on  whj  1 1  have  actually  done  in 
my  career  by  he  gentleman  from  New 
York.  We  hive  had  this  discussion 
before. 

The  fact  of  he  matter  is.  it  is  not  ac- 
curate that  1 1  lave  been  asking  to  raise 
Uxes.  The  1978  tax  bill,  which  I  had 
something  to]  do  with,  reduced  the 
taxes  particularly  for  middle-income 
Americans,  not  the  wealthy  ones,  to 
the  extent  that  the  gentleman's  bill 
did  last  year. 

The  point  1  am  getting  at  Is  this: 
Even  if  the  levenues  were  to  be  in- 
creased by  th<  amount  in  the  commit- 
tee resolution,  and  that  assumes  the 
other  body  capitulated  totally  to  our 
position,  we  would  still  be  left  with  the 
largest  tax  cyt  in  the  history  of  the 
United  StatesJ  So  I  think  we  ought  to 
put  that  in  perspective. 

But  I  am  more  concerned  with  the 
two  points  the  gentlewoman  raised. 

First  of  all.  with  the  emergency 
housing  stimulus  program. 

Mrs.  MARtriN  of  lUinois.  We 
assume  the  same  things  the  gentleman 
does  in  the  baieline. 

Mr.  JONES  i)f  Oklahoma.  That  is  al- 
ready $6  billion  below  the  spending 
levels  for  1982,  It  cannot  be  accommo- 
dated. The  CdO  testifies  to  that,  and 
they  are  the  a  biter. 

Mrs.  MART  N  of  Illinois.  I  can  only 
tell  the  gentleman  CBO  documenta- 
tion assumes  { the  same  baseline  he 
does.  That  is  Why  I  know  it  was  an  in- 
advertent errdr.  Pimctlon  920,  if  the 
gentleman  wll^  check  it,  and  370. 

Mr.  JONES  Of  Oklahoma.  The  letter 
from  Mrs.  Rii'lln  does  not  even  deal 
with  the  emei  eency  housing  program. 

Mrs.  mart:  N  of  Illinois.  Yes.  If  the 
gentleman  wli  hes  to  check  and  have 
his  staff  check ,  there  Is  a  second  letter 
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coming  from  CBO.  That  is  why.  before 
all  the  Members  panicked  about  the 
Latta  resolution.  I  wanted  to  let  them 
know  about  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  hope  the 
second  letter  can  somehow  magically 
develop  $6  billion,  because,  it  is  not  in 
the  gentlewoman's  budget  and  we  are 
below  the  spending  levels  for  1982,  and 
it  will  not  accommodate  the  housing. 

The  second  point  is  on  medicare. 
The  gentlewoman  states  that  in  her 
cost  containments,  the  doctors  and  the 
hospitals  are  going  to  pay  all  these 
costs,  and  the  recipients,  the  benefici- 
aries, are  not  going  to  have  to  pay  it. 
That  defies  logic. 

Does  the  gentlewoman  mean  she  is 
going  to  have  a  cost  containment  pro- 
gram that  is  going  to  save  more  money 
than  the  entire  Carter  administration 
recommended,  and  more  than  the 
other  body? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  would 
certainly  not  argue  with  the  gentle- 
man's own  budget,  but  the  gentleman 
will  see  he  makes  a  number  of  assump- 
tions, some  of  which  he  now  is  saying. 
"Good  gravy,  no  one  should  make 
them."  We  agree  with  those  and  go 
beyond  them  because  it  can  and  must 
be  done. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am  just 
asking  on  that,  the  gentlewoman's  cost 
containment  is  going  to  be  all  the  sav- 
ings; is  that  correct? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Our  cost 
containment  is  part  of  the  savings. 
Prospective  reimbursement  is  certain- 
ly going  to  help  us,  and  I  just  wanted 
to  make  sure  that  it  is  not  the  benefi- 
ciaries that  would  be  having  their  dol- 
lars cut.  We  go  beyond  the  gentleman 
because  we  think  it  is  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Antho- 
ny). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  May  I  ask 
if  you  are  repudiating  the  indexing 
premium? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thought 
I  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  the 
partly  deductibles? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  looked  at 
function  370.  I  find  that  the  figures 
are  identical.  I  have  looked  at  function 
920,  and  I  find  that  the  functions  are 
not  identical.  I  wish  that  could  be 
clarified  for  me. 

According  to  the  May  21.  1982.  Con- 
gressional Record,  11186,  my  col- 
league's 920  shows  new  budget  author- 
ity with  a  minus  of  $300  million  in  out- 
lays, with  a  minus  $400  million. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Anthony  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 


Mr.  ANTHONY.  Will  the  gentle- 
woman yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Yes.  of 
course  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 

Artrancoe 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
looking  at  page  165  of  the  report  of 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Budget, 
the  same  figure  that  came  from  the 
gentleman's  committee  is  2.85  on 
budget  authority  and  1.90  on  outlays. 
This  simply  stated  is  where  we  are 
making  the  assumption,  where  the  As- 
sociation of  Homebuilders  is  making 
the  assumption,  that  there  is  not  room 
for  the  housing  program  there.  There 
is  substantial  difference,  and  I  would 
like  to  have  it  clarified. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  had  a 
hard  time  with  it.  too.  Sometimes 
when  one  is  new  and  we  have  to  ex- 
plain things  a  lot.  I  hope  I  get  this 
right. 

It  is  in  our  baseline  assumptions.  If 
you  will  check  the  budget  t>ooklet.  for 
instance,  you  will  see  the  words  "Ad- 
justment reflects  estimated  outlay 
effect  of  the  proposed  $2  billion,"  in 
this  case  the  employment  stimulus  ini- 
tiative, which  includes  housing.  In 
other  words,  we  are  using  the  same 
things  as  the  Jones  budget  does.  It 
shows  up  in  our  baseline. 

It  does  have  room  for  that.  and.  in 
effect,  the  coalition  budget.  Jones 
budget  and  Latta  1983  through  1985 
have  that  similarity  in  their  housing 
functions. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  usk  a  question. 

If  the  budget  the  gentlewoman  sup- 
ports contains  cuts  on  medicare  that 
do  not  go  to  the  beneficiaries,  the  cost 
containment  does  not  affect  the  bene- 
ficiaries and  only  the  hospitals,  then 
you  just  shut  down  every  rural  hospi- 
tal in  the  United  States.  The  small 
rural  hospitals,  dependent  on  medi- 
care to  stay  open,  will  have  their  doors 
shut  in  over  50  percent  of  the  counties 
in  this  entire  United  States. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Well,  1 
think  there  are  legitimate  differences. 
I  happen  to  have  rural  areas,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  going  to  happen.  My  hospitals,  too, 
are  dependent  on  medicare,  but  all 
would  agree  that  when  belts  are  tight- 
ened, hospitals  must  tighten  theirs, 
too. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  in  energy,  space  and  sci- 
ence this  substitute  carries  the  wrong 
authorship.  It  is,  in  budget  functions 
250,  general  science,  space  and  tech- 
nology, and  270,  energy,  clearly  the 
Stockman  substitute.  Mr.  Stockman 
has  crawled  out  of  the  woodshed,  and 


crept  into  the  back  door  of  the  House. 
In  all  due  respect,  I  do  not  believe  that 
Mr.  Latta  is  the  real  author  of  this 
energy,  space  and  science  amendment, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  Is  Mr.  Michel's 
either.  I  am  certain  that  neither  gen- 
tleman can  be  very  proud  of  it. 

Let  us  briefly  analyze  what  this  sub- 
stitute does  in  terms  of  decimating  re- 
search and  development  funding  for 
the  key  civilian  agencies.  The  Reagan 
request  for  NASA,  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  and  general  science 
programs  in  the  Department  of 
Energy  was  $7.8  billion  In  appropria- 
tions for  1983.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
an  explanation  from  our  colleagues  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  as  to  why 
this  amendment  undercuts  the 
Reagan  request  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars. 

Let  me  just  summarize  my  special 
concerns  for  my  colleagues.  The  Latta 
amendment  gives  NASA  a  $670  million 
problem  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation  a  $100  million  problem 
even  if  the  DOE  general  science  pro- 
grams are  kept  at  the  Reagan  request. 
This  ill-advised  amendment  sets  a  level 
of  funding  for  function  250  which  not 
only  impacts  the  schedule  and  very  ex- 
istence of  important  programs,  but 
threatens  to  cause  serious  institutional 
dislocations  with  the  closing  of  vital 
NASA  research  centers.  I  might  note 
for  my  colleagues  that  the  NASA- 
Lewis  Research  Center  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio  which  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  in  energy  as  well  as  aeronautics 
and  space,  is  directly  put  in  jeopardy 
by  this  ghost-written  amendment. 

In  the  energy  function  270.  the 
amendment  is  $1.7  billion  below  the 
Jones  amendment  and  a  full  $1.4  bil- 
lion below  the  Aspin  substitute,  which 
differs  from  Jones  only  in  the  manner 
of  counting  revenues.  This  Stockman 
substitute  is  also  inexplicably  below 
the  President's  request  in  energy  by  a 
full  $650  million.  I  have  worked  very 
hard  over  the  past  4  months  with  our 
committee  leadership  on  science  and 
technology,  the  Budget  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
achieve  a  balanced  energy  R.  &  D. 
budget.  This  OMB  amendment  before 
us  not  only  destroys  any  possibility  of 
a  balanced  energy  program,  but  it 
seems  maliciously  aimed  at  forcing  the 
Appropriations  Committee  to  trade  off 
solar  and  fossil  R.  &  D.  funding  versus 
nuclear  fission  and  magnetic  fusion 
levels.  There  is  no  room  to  accommo- 
date even  our  nuclear  waste  program, 
although  major  legislation  is  about  to 
move  to  the  House  floor.  This  amend- 
ment is  a  criminal  recommendation  for 
energy  funding  and  as  far  as  our 
energy  future  goes,  it  seems  targeted 
at  destroying  our  ability  to  increase 
energy  supply  through  new  technol- 
ogies. This  very  limited  funding  level 
in  the  OMB  version  means  that  the 
critical    Gas   Centrifuge   Enrichment 
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Plant  (GCEP)  at  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
will  be  cut  back  by  $300  million  and 
put  in  peril.  Also  other  nuclear  fission 
programs  must  be  traded  off  versus 
other  energy  R.  &  D.  options  within 
constraints  much  more  severe  than 
were  contained  even  in  the  President's 
unfortunate  fiscal  year  1983  request. 

I  hstve  recommended  a  carefully 
thought-out  fossil  energy  R.  &  D.  pro- 
gram for  fiscal  year  1983  at  a  level  of 
$320  million,  and  the  Jones  and  Aspin 
amendments  accommodate  this  pro- 
gram by  recommending  caps  on  fund- 
ing at  the  1982  level  of  $417  million. 
The  so-called  Latta  substitute  puts  the 
Nation's  coal  research  program  on  a 
"going  out  of  business"  curve  of  just 
$107  million.  This  fossil  R.  &  D.  rec- 
ommendation has  already  been  unani- 
mously rejected  by  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  through  their 
resolution  on  the  deferrals  in  fossil 
energy  requested  for  fiscal  year  1982 
funds.  This  overwhelming  disapproval 
passed  on  the  House  floor  just  2  weeks 
ago.  Yet  Mr.  Latta's.  substitute  takes  a 
position  in  stark  contrast  to  how  the 
House  has  already  spoken  on  fossil 
energy  funding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Stockman  substi- 
tute savages  our  energy,  space,  and  sci- 
ence programs  and  will  put  extreme 
pressure  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  trade  off  one  critical  project 
versus  the  other.  It  further  reduces 
key  R.  &  D.  programs  as  well  as  the 
support  of  skilled  scientific  and  techni- 
cal personnel  in  the  Government  and 
in  industry.  It  is  a  bankrupt  amend- 
ment, ill-conceived  and  indefensible.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  it.  Thank 
you. 

D  1640 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
April  1981.  when  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee was  considering  the  fiscal  1982 
budget,  I  proposed  an  amendment 
that  would  have  balanced  the  budget 
in  1982.  My  amendment  accepted  most 
of  the  administration's  budget  cuts 
but  it  omitted  the  enormous  tax  cut 
that  the  administration  advocated  and 
that  has  contributed  to  the  deficit 
that  we  face  today. 

My  amendment  failed.  In  fact.  I  got 
only  four  votes. 

Later  the  House  adopted  the  admin- 
istration's budget— the  Gramm-Latta 
substitute. 

The  administration's  budget  was 
based  on  the  radical  'supply-side' 
theory  that  you  do  not  have  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  It  was  based  on  the 
theory  that  an  enormous  gap  between 
what  you  spend  and  what  you  take  in 
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in  revenue  will  somehow  send  a  posi- 
tive signal) 
During 


to  Wall  Street. 
_  the  Budget  Committees 
markup  lapt  year,  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
who  is  thd  architect  of  the  administra- 
tion's tax  :ut,  made  a  statement  that  I 
found  shocking  and  almost  incredible 
at  the  tine.  However,  events  have 
proved  th(  accuracy  of  Mr.  Kemp's  re- 
marks. 

On  Apr  1  7,  1981.  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Representative  Kemp, 
the  coaut  lor  of  the  President's  tax 
program,  |iad  this  to  say  about  the 
philosophj  underlying  the  administra- 
tion's prog  ram: 

Balanced  budget.  I  used  to  think  tiiat 
•  •  •  I  do  idmit  to  that.  Whafs  radical 
about  Reagi  ms  economics,  and  Stockman's 
economics,  i  nd  Republican  economics  today 
is  we  dont  4ny  longer  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  the  balantred  budget. 

Well,  Ml.  Kemp  may  not  worship  at 
the  shrine  of  the  balanced  budget,  Mr. 
Stockman  may  not  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  the  balanced  budget,  Mr. 
Reagan  mj  y  not  worship  at  the  shrine 
of  the  balanced  budget,  and  Republi- 
cans in  ger  eral  may  not  worship  at  the 
shrine  of  t  le  balanced  budget,  but  mil- 
lions of  An  ericans  do. 

Millions  of  Americans— including  a 
good  numb  er  of  folks  in  the  the  finan- 
cial marke  s— continue  to  believe  that 
the  Peden  1  Government  should  bal- 
ance its  ow  1  accounts  so  that  it  spends 
no  more  th  m  it  takes  in. 

I  find  m;  self  now  in  a  very  difficult 
situation.  ]t  is  hard  to  know  what  is 
the  fiscall;'  sound  course  to  take.  I 
voted  to  r'port  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee's recommendation,  because  I  be- 
lieved we  leeded  a  vehicle  to  bring 
this  debate  to  the  floor  and  that  was 
the  fairest  and  soundest  proposal  I 
had  seen  ui  itil  that  point. 

But  we  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a 
debate  in  d  hich  achieving  a  deficit  of 
$110  biUior  is  considered  a  great  victo- 
ry for  fscal  responsibility.  Last 
Friday,  thei  Republican  Senate  passed 
a  budget  with  a  deficit  of  $116  billion. 

The. Republican  alternative  that  we 
have  befon  us  has  a  deficit  of  $110  bil- 
lion, according  to  the  most  recent 
CBO  analy  lis.  This  is  the  budget  that 
President  E  eagan  endorses. 

I  never  tiought  I  would  have  lived 
to  see  the  headline:  "Republican  Presi- 
dent endorses  $110  billion  deficit!" 
How  things  have  changed! 

How  did  \  re  get  to  this  point  where  a 
$110  billion  deficit  is  hailed  as  a  great 
victory?  W;  all  know  the  answer  to 
this  quest  on.  The  answer— in  one 
word— Is  "H  eaganomics." 

Reaganonucs  has  produced  a  1983 
projected  d  »ficit  of  $182  billion.  Com- 
pared to  a  1  teaganomics  deficit  of  $182 
billion,  $115  billion  looks  good.  But 
only  in  comparison  to  the  outrageous 
result  impdsed  upon  us  by  Reagan- 
omics. 

Last  year  the  administration  told  us 
we  needed  j  i  massive  military  buildup. 
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They  said  we  leeded  to  spend  $1.5  tril- 
lion on  the  military  over  5  years. 
Along  with  tils  massive  increase  in 
military  spenc  ing,  they  said  we  needed 
an  enormous  ax  cut.  To  be  more  spe- 
cific, they  sail  that  the  wealthy  and 
big  corporations  needed  a  big  tax  cut. 
The  message  was:  The  Nation  needs 
thi^  big  militiry  buildup,  but  we  do 
not  have  to  pay  for  it.  In  fact,  we  need 
to  make  major  cuts  in  our  revenues. 

This  illoglca  1  combination  of  spend- 
ing increases  md  tax  cuts  was  some- 
how supposed  to  instill  confidence  in 
the  financial  markets.  This  has  not 
happened. 

What  has  happened  was  what  was 
predictable  a.%  along.  The  financial 
markets  saw  (that  Reaganomics  pro- 
duces increasing  deficits  and  so  they 
kept  interest  r  ates  high  and  stifled  re- 
covery. 

In  addition  o  a  $182  billion  deficit. 
Reaganomics  las  also  given  us  the 
worst  recessioi  since  World  War  II. 
Last  month,  inemployment  reached 
9.4  percent;  10  3  million  Americans  are 
out  of  work.  Industries  like  housing 
and  autos  an;  in  a  near-depression 
state. 

I  only  wish  i  hat  this  administration 
would  give  a  g  reater  sign  that  it  is  fi- 
nally realizing  what  its  policies  have 
produced  Retganomics  has  given  a 
tax  reduction  Ul  right,  jobless  people 
do  not  pay  tax(  (s. 

This  is  now  day  490  of  the  Reagan 
administration  Four-hundred  and 
ninety  days  agp  a  President  was  inau- 
gurated who  the  American  people  be- 
lieved would  balance  the  budget. 

In  day  490  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, we  ar^  further  away  from  a 
balanced  budget  than  we  have  ever 
been  in  the  his  ory  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  running  for  attorney-general  of 
Texas.  I  will  n  )t  be  around  to  remind 
the  administrs  tion  of  its  promise  to 
balance  the  budget.  I  hope  that  you 
who  remain  wil  I  do  this  for  me. 

The  time  hjs  come  to  reject  this 
folly  called  'Rf  aganomics. " 

The  time  hjis  come  to  reject  the 
foolish  and  drngerous  idea  that  we 
can  have  a  mas  sive  increase  in  military 
spending  withe  ut  paying  for  it.  If  we 
truly  need  it,  we  should  be  willing  to 
pay  for  it. 

The  time  haf  come  for  our  Republi- 
can colleagues  to  join  with  us  Demo- 
crats to  restore  a  sound  fiscal  policy  to 
this  Nation. 

We  need  to  wprk  together  to  fashion 
a  budget  that  |s  fair  to  all  Americans 
and  that  is  baied  on  accepted  stand- 
ards of  fiscal  re  sponsibility. 

The  Latta  bu  Iget  is  unfair  and  irre- 
sponsible. It  lurts  the  elderly,  it 
denies  educatio  lal  opportunity  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans,  and  it  is  a  "back 
door  attempt "  to  cut  social  security 
benefits.  We  cannot  afford  to  repeat 
the  mistakes  of  a  year  ago.  Defeat  the 
Latta  budget. 
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Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
concerned  that  in  this  debate  we  have 
forgotten  what  the  budget  process 
does  and  what  it  does  not  do.  I  have 
people  come  up  to  me  and  say,  "What 
did  you  do  to  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration? What  have  you  done  to 
the  Soil  Conservation  Service?  What 
have  you  done  to  specific  line  items  in 
this  budget?" 

I  have  listened  here,  and  half  of  the 
discussion  we  have  had  today  is  about 
specific  items  within  the  budget.  I 
would  like  to  begin  my  statement  by 
making  the  point  that  the  only  thing 
that  is  binding  in  the  budget  is  the 
functional  categories,  and  even  the 
functional  categories  on  a  point  of 
order,  are  binding  only  on  the  bottom 
line,  so  no  matter  what  we  do  here  we 
are  not  directing  funds  to  a  specific 
program  or  away  from  a  specific  pro- 
gram. 

If  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  his  talking  papers  or 
backup  material  has  listed  programs 
that  he  contemplates  funding  within 
the  functional  categories,  we  in  no  way 
fund  his  programs  by  adopting  his 
budget.  If  the  distinguished  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee  pre- 
sents increases  above  the  baseline  for 
specific  programs  and  we  adopt  his 
budget  substitute,  which  I  support,  we 
do  not  fund  those  increases.  All  we  do 
is  provide  money  for  that  functional 
category,  and  I  think  it  is  very  impor- 
tant that  we  realize  it. 

Within  that  context,  I  would  like  to 
address  this  body  the  housing  bill  that 
was  adopted  by  the  House,  and  about 
whether  or  not  it  can  be  accommodat- 
ed in  the  Latta  budget.  The  answer  is 
clearly  that  it  can  be  accommodated  in 
the  Latta  budget,  and  let  me  explain 
why. 

First  of  all,  in  the  1982  budget,  the 
functional  numbers  of  the  resolution 
are  not  binding.  Hence,  the  Congress 
can,  in  the  process  of  completing 
action  on  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, adjust  the  relative  priorities  to 
accommodate  whatever  it  desires  to  do 
within  the  bottom  line  budget  totals. 

But,  in  this  particular  case  we  have 
the  happy  coincidence  that  we  are 
going  to  end  fiscal  year  1982  in  the 
commerce  and  housing  credit  function 
with  $16,283,951,000  of  unobligated 
budget  authority.  We,  therefore,  have 
the  ability  in  this  House  to  reallocate, 
possibly  out  of  section  8  housing,  $1 
billion  to  the  housing  program  in 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  do  not  think  the  point  has  been 
challenged  which  has  been  made  here, 
that  the  Latta  resolution  explicitly 
plans  for  such  action.  In  the  1983 
through  1985  totals,  the  Latta  resolu- 
tion treats  spend-outs  from  the  1982 
supplementals  in  an  identical  manner 
to  the  Jones  and  Aspin  resolutions. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  may  be  that  in 
the  listing  of  what  they  contemplate 
that  the  chairman's  budget  resolution 


explicitly  takes  the  housing  bill  into 
account.  It  may  be  that  the  ranking 
minority  member's  substitute  does 
not.  but  the  bottom  line  is  that  the 
budget  authority  is  there  in  the  com- 
merce and  housing  credit  function; 
that  this  House,  if  it  chooses  to  spend 
that  money,  clearly  can  spend  it  under 
the  Budget  Act.  It  is  also  true  that  in 
1983,  1984,  and  1985,  the  resolution  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta  carries  the  same 
spend-out  assumptions  for  the  supple- 
mentals  as  does  the  budget  offered  by 
Mr.  Jones. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
misled  by  discussions  about  what  we 
spend  on  programs  A  through  Z.  The 
only  thing  we  are  bound  by  are  the 
bottom  line  spending  totals,  and  if  we 
require  reconciliation  we  will  be  bound 
by  reconciliation  instructions. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding,  be- 
cause I  think  a  clarification  is  really 
absolutely  necessary.  The  gentleman 
is  aware,  is  he  not.  that  unless  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  be  amended  by 
a  third  budget  resolution,  the  emer- 
gency housing  initiative  that  was  in- 
cluded in  our  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  without  a  waiver  would  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order.  The  gentle- 
man understands  that? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  do  not  understand 
that,  nor  do  I  accept  it  as  fact. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  it  is  a  fact,  I 
will  recite  to  the  gentleman,  and  I 
think  every  other  member  of  the 
Budget  Committee  understands  that  it 
is  definitely  a  fact.  There  is  no  money 
provided  unless  we  amend  the  1982 
budget  resolution  to  make  it  possible. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wright  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gramm 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  just  is  not  any 
money  for  it,  and  I  will  state  that  to 
the  gentleman  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact.  It  is  not  a  matter  of  opinion. 
There  just  simply  is  not  any  possibili- 
ty of  explaining  it  away. 

I  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  this  fur- 
ther question:  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Latta  substitute  also  on  a  matter  of 
function  500.  education,  training,  and 
employment  services,  assumes  a  base- 
line that  does  not  exist  in  fact,  and 
one  which  only  could  exist  if  the  Con- 
gress were  to  enact  approximately  $1.6 
billion  in  the  1982  rescissions  request- 
ed by  the  President,  rescissions  which 
have  already  been  firmly  rejected  by 
Congress?  Is  that  not  the  fact? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time,  I  would  like  to  answer  by  repeat- 
ing the  fact  that  we  have  an  uncom- 
mitted budget  authority  in  the  com- 


merce and  housing  credit  function  of 
over  $16  billion.  So,  you  may  transfer 
that  budget  authority  by  a  decision  of 
this  House. 

Second,  the  point  I  am  making,  and 
I  make  again,  is  that  we  are  con- 
strained by  the  totals,  but  if  we  are 
willing  to  take  funds  away  from  low 
priority  programs,  we  can  fully  fund 
the  housing  initiative  and  the  employ- 
ment initiative  in  1982. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  will  not  yield  until  I 
have  answered. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  the  gentleman 
understands  there  is  a  difference  be- 
tween budget  authority  and  outlays? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Yes.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  room  in 
outlays. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  we  are  not  precluded  from  fund- 
ing the  housing  program  if  we  are  will- 
ing to  take  uncommitted  balances 
from  outlay  from  any  other  function* 
in  the  budget.  We  do  not  accept  in  the 
bipartisan  recovery  budget  rescissions 
that  the  President  has  recommended 
and  that  are  technically  possible,  and 
my  answer  is  that  if  you  are  willing  to 
cut  something  else,  if  you  place  the 
priority  of  the  housing  program  that 
high,  then  you  can  take  the  money 
away  from  somebody  else,  but  do  not 
add  it  to  total  spending. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Gramm  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  the 
urgent  supplemental  bill  came  before 
this  body,  having  come  out  of  confer- 
ence with  a  $1  billion  housing  meas- 
ure, given  the  present  state  of  the 
1982  budget  and  the  adoption  of  the 
Latta  substitute,  it  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  because  there  is  not 
enough  room  in  the  1982  budget. 

The  gentleman  is  correct  on  one 
matter;  if  you  want  to  rescind  money 
for  1982  from  other  programs  to  make 
room  for  that  it«m,  then  it  is  theoreti- 
cally possible.  What  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  is:  What  programs  do  you 
want  to  rescind  for  1982  in  order  to 
fund  this  program? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairms^,  re- 
claiming my  time,  nothing  we  can  do 
in  the  budget  process  can  set  out  those 
rescissions.  As  there  is  no  free  lunch, 
there  is  no  free  housing  program. 

The  point  I  am  making  is  that  the 
President  has  set  out  twice  the  rescis- 
sions we  have  accepted.  Look  at  what 
is  technically  possible.  I  cannot  set 
your  priorities  for  you. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
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Mr.  ChaitTnan.  I  wonder  if  I  might 
engage  our  committee  ciiairman  in  a 
colloquy. 

I  must  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Olclahoma,  that  I  have  no 
desire  or  purpose  to  distort  his  record. 
I  think  he  should  be  proud  of  his  tax 
cutting  record,  as  I  am  of  mine. 

I  Just  wanted  to  clear  up  something 
that  the  gentleman  has  been  saying  in 
Oklahoma  and  in  New  York  and  in 
Washington  and  in  the  press.  He 
makes  an  allegation  that  it  is  the  mi- 
nority party  that  cut  taxes  for  the  so- 
called  rich  and  it  is  the  majority  party 
that  wants  to  protect  tax  cuts  for  the 
middle  income,  and  that  is  wrong  cate- 
gorically. 

I  would  Just  like,  if  I  could,  to  clarify 
his  assertions  because  I  believe  it  was 
the  gentleman's  amendment  in  1978, 
cosponsored  along  with  the  late  Bill 
Steiger,  for  whom  we  all  have  high 
regard  and  fond  memories,  that  cut 
the  capital  gains  tax"  by  around  50  per- 
cent. Is  that  not  true?  Did  the  gentle- 
man not  cosponsor  the  Steiger  amend- 
ment, or  did  Mr.  Steiger  not  cosponsor 
the  Jones  capital  gains  tax  cut  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman's  question  is. 
relative  to  the  1978  reduction  in  cap- 
ital gains  taxes,  did  1  cosponsor  it.  the 
answer  is  that  I  did  cosponsor  that, 
and  it  actually  made  revenue  for  the 
Government. 

Mr.  KEMP.  That  is  even  better.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that  because  many  of  us 
predicted  it  would. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Unlike 
the  1981  tax  cut. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Let  me  Just  finish  the 
point  and  by  the  way— the  1981  tax 
cut  is  raising  revenue  at  higher  than 
predicted  rates.  I  am  glad  to  see  the 
gentleman  is  not  apologizing  for  his 
efforts  to  cut  capital  gains  and  he 
should  not  apologize.  There  was  not 
anybody  in  this  country,  in  the  Demo- 
cratic party  or  the  Republican  party, 
who  did  not  recognize  that  the  capital 
gains  rates  in  1978  were  unduly  ham- 
pering savings  and  investments.  We 
were  all  for  doing  what  the  gentleman 
advocated  in  1978. 

Second,  did  not  the  gentleman  help 
cut  the  corporate  tax  rate  in  1978? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman helped  on  the  indexing  for  in- 
dividuals as  well  as  small  business  cor- 
poration rate  cuts.  _ 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  As  well  as 
dropping  the  top  rate  2  percentage 
points. 

Mr.  KEMP.  On  what? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  cor- 
porate rate. 

Mr.  KEMP.  So  the  gentleman  did 
help  cut  the  corporate  tax  rate  by  at 
least  2  percent? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  The  tax  bill  in  1978 
was  one  that  had  a  relationship  to 
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overall  iiscal  policy.  We  did  not  try  to 
cut  taxes  more  deeply  than  we  were 
trying  ti  cut  the  rest  of  the  programs. 

Mr.  iqEMP.  I  will  grant  the  gentle- 
man's afgument.  but  I  am  trying  to  es- 
tablish ihe  fact  that  the  gentleman  is 
not  apologizing— nor  should  he  apolo- 
gize—for cutting  the  capital  gains  rate 
from  491  to  28.  We  cut  the  corporate 
income  lax  rate  from  46  to  44;  is  that 
right?    I 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  was  48 
to  46.     I 

Mr.  K^MP.  Yes.  48  to  46.  And  is  the 
gentleman  not  also  telling  us  he 
helped  index  at  least  by  6  percent  the 
thresholds  at  which  the  average  Amer- 
ican tax  layer  reached  a  tax  bracket  in 
1978? 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  in 
1978  we  tried  to  cut  taxes  on  a  one- 
time ba^is  for  individuals  as  well  as 
business!  the  purpose  of  which  was  to 
make  whole  particularly  the  middle- 
income  ^xpayer. 

Mr.  KSMP.  Was  not  the  threshold 
for  indei  ing 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  were 
widenini  all  brackets  for  middle 
income. 

Mr.  K  BMP.  Did  you  not  widen  all 
brackets ' 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  did 
widen  ^1  brackets,  but  basically  it 
helped  t  le  middle-income  taxpayer. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  know  that.  I  know 
whom  it  helped. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Unlike 
the  rat !  reductions  which  helped 
mostly  t  le  very  high  income. 

Mr.  K:  a«P.  The  gentleman  widened 
all  brae  Lets  by  6  percent,  right  or 
wrong? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
brackets  were  widened  by  approxi- 
mately tfiat  amount.  When  you  widen 
brackets^  that  helps  middle-income 
workers;  [when  you  cut  marginal  rates, 
you  basically  help  the  highest  in- 
comes.   [ 

Mr.  KEMP.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man object  to  the  fact  that  it  was  es- 
tablished policy  in  1978  to  widen  all  of 
the  tax  f  rackets  by  6  percent?  And  ir- 
respecti\te  of  whom  It  helped  most,  did 
he  not  participate  in  an  across-the- 
board  r^uction  in  the  tax  rates  in 
or  no? 

of  Oklahoma.  I  was  a  co- 
f  the  1978  tax  bill. 
IMP.  All  right  the  answer  is 
I  think  the  point  has  been 


1978:  ye 

Mr.  J 
sponsor 

Mr.  K: 
yes  and 
granted. 

I  woukl  reestablish  my  major  con- 
tention t  tiat  it  is  unfair  for  the  gentle- 
man to  nave  cut  the  capital  gains  rate 
from  49  to  28  and  again  from  28  to  20 
In  1981:  )t  is  unfair  for  the  gentleman 
to  Uke  (j-edit  for  the  across-the-board 
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widenina  of  all  the  brackets  by  6  per 
cent,  wh  ch  is  an  across-the-board  ef- 
fective tix  rate  reduction  for  all  tax- 
payers: i;  is  unfair  for  the  gentleman 
to    suppprt    reduced    corporate    tax 


rates,  and  ti  ten  turn  around  and  blame 
Memt>ers  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for 
seeking  equal,  across-the-board  tax 
rate  cuts  for  all  Americans. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  teentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman is  t^ing  credit  for  helping  cut 
the  corporate  tax  rate  by  2  percentage 
points.  4  percent,  which  I  voted  for. 
which  a  mduority  of  us  voted  for.  No 
one  apologises  for  it.  Now  the  gentle- 
man came  bbck  in  1981  and  helped  his 
party  structure  a  tax  bill.  That  tax  bill 
was  a  little  bit  different  than  the  Re- 
publican Party's  tax  bill  and  President 
Reagan's  tajc  bill.  It  cut  taxes  for  busi- 
ness more  than  the  Republican  bill 
and  cut  taxes  for  individuals  less  than 
the  Republican  bill.  It  would  have 
added  $6  bil|ion  more  to  the  1983  defi- 
cit than  th|e  Republican  bill.  But  I 
would  remiid  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (MiJ.  Pepper),  who  is  sitting 
there  in  the  second  row  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  that  the  Demo- 
cratic tax  bill  cut  the  corporate  tax 
rate  by  30  percent  over  3  years,  phased 
in  3  years  after  the  accelerated  depre- 
ciation. 

Mr.  JONE  J  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  th  >  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEM?.  Now  that  would  have 
been  a  tax  rate  reduction  on  every 
single  majo-  oil  company  and  every 
single  majoi'  corporation  in  America, 
and  I  do  not  think  anyone  would 
apologize  fcr  the  attempt  to  reduce 
tax  rates  across  the  board  for  corpora- 
tions. The  corporate  Income  tax  is  too 
much  of  a  burden,  particuarly  at  a 
time  when  iire  need  to  stimulate  cap- 
ital formatio  n. 

I  would  sa  r  to  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  F  orida.  who  keeps  suggest- 
ing that  I  need  more  time,  that  the 
gentleman  f  -om  Oklahoma  was  also  a 
cosponsor  of  a  tax  cut  that  lowered 
the  70  perceht  bracket  to  50  percent  in 
one  step.  The  Kemp-Roth  bill  or  the 
Reagan  tax  rate  reduction  bill  was  a  3- 
step  reductim  of  all  rates  by  30  per- 
cent. 

The  gentleman  wanted  to  cut  the 
top  rate  from  70  to  50  in  one  step.  It 
was  not  a  b^  thing  to  do.  In  fact  I 
think  this  la  one  reason  revenues  are 
going  up  11  percent  faster,  than  OMB 
had  originally  predicted.  This  inciden- 
tally will  lower  the  deficit  for  1982  to 
about  $95  bllion.  Yet  the  CBO  base 
line  from  w  lich  we  are  operating  in 
1982  is  a  $11  )  billion  deficit. 

So  that  deficit  is  out  the  window  be- 
cause the  rcfvenues  are  rising  Instead 
of  falling  f^om  cutting  the  top  tax 
rates  and  the  gentleman  does  not 
apologize  foi  that. 
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The  gentleman  further  does  not 
apologize,  nor  should  he.  for  cutting 
the  capital  gains  rate  by  more  than  a 
third.  The  gentleman  is  a  long-time 
supporter  of  cutting  capital  gains  rates 
by  another  third  from  28  to  20  per- 
cent. That  means  that  an  individual  in 
the  top  tax  bracket  who  made 
$100,000  on  an  investment  in.  say, 
stock,  paid  $49,000  In  taxes  on  that 
gain  in  1977.  $28,000  in  1979,  and 
$20,000  in  1982. 

So  now  Just  stop  and  think  and 
count  it  all.  We  have  cut  the  corporate 
rate  twice  under  the  gentleman's 
policy.  We  have  cut  the  capital  gains 
rate  twice  under  the  gentleman's 
policy. 

The  gentleman  proposed  immediate 
expensing  of  all  new  investments  in 
America's  industrial  capacity,  for 
which  no  one  should  apologize.  In 
fact,  I  think  that  was  a  little  bit  better 
than  the  10-5-3  program,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned. 

Why  does  the  gentleman  say  It  is 
unfair  of  the  minority  party  to  try  to 
cut  the  tax  rates  across  the  board  on 
the  rest  of  the  American  people? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma  and  by  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  Kemp  was  recognized  for  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  Could  the  gentleman 
tell  me  why  it  is  unfair  for  us  to  cut 
the  tax  rate  25  percent  across  the 
board,  yet  it  is  fair  for  him  to  cut  all  of 
the  other  corporate  tax  rates  In  the 
country  across  the  board? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  really 
hesitate  to  stop  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  KEMP.  I  can  understand  that. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  speeches  do  help  the 
debate.  Certainly  it  helps  our  side. 

Let  me  Just  say  first  of  all  the  tax 
bill  last  year,  the  difference  between 
the  tax  bills  last  year  were  two  signifi- 
cant differences  that  I  think  need  to 
be  recounted. 

First  of  all.  the  bill  that  came  out  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  tar- 
geted more  indlfldual  tax  relief  at 
middle-income  taxpayers  in  actual 
dollar  terms  than  did  the  gentleman's 
Kemp-Roth  tax  bill. 

Clearly  In  dollar  terms  the  massive 
amounts  of  tax  relief  goes  to  the  high- 
est incomes  under  the  gentleman's  tax 
program. 

The  second  significant  point,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  is  that  It  was  not 
an  uncontrollable  tax  cut  program 
that  did  not  relate  Itself  to  the  rest  of 
the  fiscal  policy.  The  bill  that  came 


out  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee made  the  third  year  of  a  tax  cut 
contingent  upon  economic  perform- 
ance. 

I  think  if  we  had  had  some  re- 
straint—in fact,  one  of  the  economists. 
Charlie  Schultz.  says  there  is  nothing 
wrong  with  supply-side  economics  that 
dividing  by  10  would  not  cure— the 
fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  had  shown 
some  restraint  last  year,  both  In  terms 
of  the  size  and  the  continuation  of  the 
tax  program,  as  well  as  military  ex- 
penditures, we  would  not  have  fright- 
ened the  financial  markets  to  the 
extent  we  have  today,  we  would  not 
have  seen  Interest  rates  at  the  levels 
they  are  today,  and  we  would  not  be 
here  trying  to  ball  out  of  the  economic 
mess  that  we  find  ourselves  In. 

Mr.  KEMP.  But  the  gentleman  does 
then  agree  that  It  is  not  necessarily 
unfair  to  have  tried  to  cut  the  tax 
rates  across  the  board.  It  may  be 
wrong,  the  gentleman  t>elieves.  but  it 
is  not  unfair. 

Is  the  gentleman  still  saying  It  is 
unfair? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  will  say  that  a  tax 
cut  was  warranted,  a  tax  cut  is  war- 
ranted, but  It  ought  to  go  to  the 
people  who  have  caught  It  in  the  neck 
t>etween  the  very  high  paying  and 
those  who  do  not  pay  taxes  at  all.  It 
should  have  gone  to  middle  income 
Americans,  and  that  is  where  it  did 
not  go. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Kemp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  really  want  to  clear 
this  up  because  it  has  been  bothering 
me  for  a  long  time.  I  have  great  affec- 
tion for  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, but  this  has  bothered  me.  There  is 
really  no  hope  of  getting  this  point 
across. 

But  I  cannot  understand  why  cut- 
ting the  tax  rates  from  70  to  50  in  one 
year,  which  was  the  chairman's  strate- 
gy, is  more  fair  than  cutting  the  tax 
rates  for  all  people  between  the  brack- 
ets of  14  to  50  over  3  years  by  30  per- 
cent. I  do  not  understand  how  any- 
body can  suggest  that  that  is  equity  or 
fairness. 

Obviously  if  you  cut  the  top  rates 
from  70  to  "50.  If  you  take  the  static 
revenue  effect  of  a  tax  cut  of  a  high 
bracket  earner,  you  have  cut  in  1  year 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars. 
But  that  was  not  necessarily  a  bad 
thing  to  do.  I  would  say  to  my  friend, 
the  distinguished  majority  leader,  that 
if  you  lift  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut,  with  bracket  creep,  and  the  In- 
crease in  social  security  payroll  taxes 
from  1980  to  1983.  by  1984  the  only 


family  in  America  that  will  have  had 
any  tax  cut  will  be  those  families  with 
incomes  above  $120,000. 

One  can  restructure  the  tax  cut.  as 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  would  like 
to  do.  But  if  you  lift  the  third  year 
you  are  going  to  have  to  redistribute 
the  tax  level  and  make  it  more  pro- 
gressive. I  would  say  to  my  friend,  the 
majority  leader,  for  whom  I  great 
regard,  as  he  knows,  it  is  frankly  not  a 
question  of  equity;  it  is  a  question  of 
simple  and  honest  across-the-board  at- 
tempts to  build  into  the  tax  system 
lower  rates  not  Just  for  some  but  for 
all. 

I  am  against  raising  any  taxes. 
There  is  no  economic  theory  which 
supports  raising  taxes  of  any  kind 
during  a  recession.  The  last  time  it  was 
done  in  this  Nation  was  by  Herbert 
Hoover.  The  last  time  It  was  done  any- 
where was  by  Margaret  Thatcher. 
Both  proved  dismal  failures. 

Yet.  the  budget  alternatives  we  have 
before  us  today  seek  to  increase  the 
tax  burden  in  the  midst  of  the  worst 
postwar  recession.  The  committee 
budget  would  increase  revenues  by 
$147  billion,  the  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  by  $95  billion,  and  the  Aspin- 
Mineta  budget  by  $137  billion.  There 
has  been  much  argument  about  the 
manner  in  which  these  revenues 
should  be  raised  but  I  think  there  has 
been  very  little  thought  to  the  effect 
these  increases  will  have  on  the  econo- 
my and  to  the  impact  they  will  have 
on  American  families  and  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Three  things  should  be  considered. 
First,  higher  taxes  are  permanent. 
Borrowing  Is  transitory.  Taxing  will 
remove  funds  from  savings  and  remove 
incentives  to  save.  Borrowing  can  be 
accomplished  without  destroying  sav- 
ings which  are  now  6.3  percent,  the 
brightest  economic  change. 

Second,  there  has  not  yet  been  tax 
relief.  By  1985,  aggregate  tax  relief 
will  total  $1  billion  for  individuals. 
Adding  $95  billion  in  tax  burden  will 
not  only  wipe  this  out,  it  will  cause  tax 
increases  under  Reagan  to  match 
those  under  Carter. 

Cumulative  individual  tax  reductions 
under  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
equal  $148  billion  through  1985.  Over 
that  same  period,  social  security  taxes 
increase  $43  billion.  Bracket  creep 
would  add  another  $104  billion. 
Adding  $95  billion  to  this  would  be  a 
total  increase  of  $242  billion,  offset  by 
only  $148  billion  in  tax  reductions. 
The  higher  revenue  level  reconmiend- 
ed  by  the  committee  would  increase 
this  to  $297  billion.  It  is  easy  to  see 
that  in  either  case,  the  tax  relief 
which  we  enacted  last  year  would  be 
eliminated. 
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Third,  in  order  to  raise  the  levels  of 
revenue  contemplated  even  under  the 
various  alternatives  surely  will  cause 
marginal  rates  to  increase.  We  must 
remember  that  there  are  ways  to  in- 
crease tax  rates  without  changing  the 
tax  tables. 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  listed 
11  personal  deduction  repeals  which 
could  be  used  to  raise  revenues  from 
individuals.  Taking  just  seven  of  these 
away  from  a  family  which  itemizes 
and  uses  the  deductions  would  destroy 
the  rate  reductions  now  planned. 
Making  these  changes  would  increase 
taxes  on  a  $24,000  family  by  $856  in 
1983.  Taxes  would  be  $288  more  than 
before  the  Reagan  tax  cuts.  Every 
time  a  deduction  is  eliminated,  the 
taxpayer  moves  to  a  higher  tax  brack- 
et. Therefore,  what  we  have  is  an  im- 
plicit rather  than  explicit  repeal  of 
the  third  year  of  the  Presidents  tax 
rate  reduction. 

In  order  to  reach  the  even  higher 
levels  of  static  revenue  requested  in 
the  committee  alternative,  the  third 
year  of  the  rate  reductions  and  rate  in- 
dexation would  have  to  be  explicitly 
repealed.  These  actions,  as  recom- 
mended by  Chairman  Jones  in 
markup,  would  increase  the  tax  bite 
by  $1,002.  Is  this  in  the  name  of 
equity? 

I  have  had  a  chart  made  showing 
the  change  in  marginal  tax  rates 
which  would  result  from  repealing  the 
third  year,  from  repealing  the  third 
year  and  indexation,  and  from  simply 
repealing  indexation,  the  results  speak 
for  themselves.  In  these  charts,  I  have 
not  included  the  effects  of  the  Senate 
deduction  changes  but  I  remind  my 
colleagues   that   repeal    of   the   third 
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d  indexation  would  increase 
static  n  venues  by  $86.1  billion  over  3 
years,  U  r  short  of  the  Latta  $95  billion 
or  the  J  jnes  $149  billion. 

VRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
is  time  that  we  made  a  clear 
separatijn  between  fantasy  and'  fact. 
There  i  ;ally  must  be  a  clearly  drawn 
distinct  3n  in  our  minds  l>etween  theo- 
retical possibilities  on  the  one  hand 
and  harth  realities  on  the  other. 

I  may  say  something  In  a  moment 
al)out  t  le  tax  structure  and  the  tax 
cuts,  bu  first  I  want  to  talk  a  little  bit 
about  tl  e  difference  between  theoreti- 
cal po&  Ibilities  that  have  been  dis- 
cussed Jiere  and  just  straight,  plain 
facts. 
I  suppbse  it  is  a  theoretical  possibili- 
how  that  someone  might  con- 
struct sl>me  fanciful  scenario  to  save 
$40  billion  from  the  social  security 
program  without  reducing  social  secu- 
rity paytnents  to  any  of  the  recipients. 
I  do  not  know  how  it  could  be  done.  I 
do  not  t  link  it  is  a  realistic  possibility. 
I  thin  L  it  would  be  folly  for  anyone 
to  even  indulge  that  fantasy  and  say, 
"Oh.  mj  goodness,  we  aren't  going  to 
cut  any  social  security  recipient's  pay- 
ments a  all.  but  we  are  going  to  save 
$40  billion  by  some  undisclosed 
method  pf  better  management." 

The  other  body  had  that  notion  in 
its  budget  resolution  and  finally  aban- 
It   would    not   hold   water. 
Jlleved  in  it. 

le  kind  of  a  theoretical  possi- 
ly  be  indulged  if  one  were  to 
lis  imagination  widely  enough 
le  under  the  Latta  substitute 
can  reduce  medicare  pay- 
$23  billion  over  the  next  3 
not  reduce  the  amount  that 
any  recipient  would  receive,  nor  re- 
quire tl*  typical  recipient  to  have  to 
come  up  with  more  money  out  of 
pocket  fbr  a  prolonged  medical  stay  in 
a  hospitil.  But  it  strains  credulity. 

I  do  riot  think  it  is  logical  for  any- 
body to]  assume  that  to  be  possible. 
Theoretcally  maybe,  way  out  in  the 
cosmic  ealms  of  remote  possibility, 
someboc  y  might  conjure  up  an  idea 
that  he  thinks  could  do  that.  But  we 
know  be  ;ter,  do  we  not? 

Do  we  not  know  better?  Do  not  all  of 
us  know  really,  in  our  minds,  that  you 
just  simply  cannot  reduce  the  medi- 
care pngram  by  $23  billion,  as  the 
Latta    substitute    would    do,    without 
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hurting  these  people  who  are  depend- 
ing on  that  hiedicare  program? 

There  ma  ^  be  a  theoretical  possibili- 
ty, as  was  s»  iggested  by  my  friend  from 
Texas,  Mr.  Gramm,  that  conceivably 
you  might  have  been  able  to  have 
funded  tha,  $1  billion  emergency  aid 
that  seven-eighths  of  the  Members,  in- 
cluding 135  Members  of  the  Republi- 
can side  vc  ted  for,  by  finding  some 
other  place  to  rescind  money  as  a  con- 
comitant simultaneous  action  and  not 
make  it  su  >ject  to  a  point  of  order. 
But,  of  coui  se,  we  did  not  do  that. 

The  fact  s  that  we  did  not  rescind 
any  money  and  the  housing  provision 
is  incorport  ited  in  an  appropriations 
bill.  That  I  ill  is  subject  to  a  confer- 
ence commi  tee  report  against  which  a 
point  of  order  will  He  unless  we  do 
what  is  proposed  in  the  Jones  commit- 
tee budget  iind  raise  the  original  1982 
limit  by  the  appropriate  amount. 

A  point  ol  order  will  lie  against  it  as 
it  stands  toi  lay,  and  it  will  not  be  able 
to  be  enacted  into  law  if  the  Latta 
budget  is  en  acted  in  its  present  form. 

Theoretic  1  to  the  side,  you  just 
cannot  be  in  favor  of  that  emergency 
housing  program's  going  Into  effect 
this  year  so  as  to  rescue  housing  from 
its  crisis  an  1  be  in  favor  of  the  Latta 
substitute. '!  'ou  just  cannot  t>e  in  favor 
of  both  of  .hem.  You  have  to  be  for 
one  or  the  other.  Take  your  pick, 
whichever  cne,  but  you  cannot  be  for 
both  of  ther  i. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  some  of 
these  other  assumptions  that  are  in- 
dulged in  tlie  Latta  substitute.  It  as- 
sumes a  ba^ieline  for  1982— let  us  un- 
derstand this  now;  I  am  not  talking 
about  the  11  82  baseline  that  was  voted 
last  year  an^  that  is  in  existence.  It  as- 
sumes an  itipossibly  low  baseline  for 
function  50).  That  covers  education, 
training,  en  ployment  services.  At  the 
very  momeift  when  unemployment  is 
rising  more  imenacingly  than  it  has  in 
the  past  40  rears,  the  Latta  budget  as- 
sumes for  oiT  current  year  a  baseline 
which  is  a  jproximately  $1.6  billion 
less  than  t^e  real  one  that  exists  in 
fact. 
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would  go  back  and  enact  all  of  the 
1982  rescissions  that  President  Reagan 
requested  and  which  Congress  reject- 
ed, that  we  would  change  our  minds 
and  that  we  would  rescind  some  $1.6 
billion  in  budget  authority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  Latta  budget  for 
1982  assumes  we  will  reduce  three  stu- 
dent financial  assistance  programs. 
One  is  Pell  grants,  by  $91  million 
below  what  we  have  already  put  up, 
that  we  would  rescind  that  much  that 
we  have  already  appropriated.  That  is 
the  assumption.  For  this  year.  Not 
next  year. 

It  assumes,  further,  that  we  would 
rescind  some  $44  million  in  college 
work  study  programs  that  we  have  al- 
ready voted.  That  is  the  assumption  in 
the  Latta  budget.  That  may  be  a  theo- 
retical possibility  but  it  is  a  fantasy. 
Does  anybody  in  this  House  really  be- 
lieve that  we  are  getting  ready  to  do 
that?  Do  you  want  to  do  that?  Do  you 
want  to  take  away  the  money  that  al- 
ready has  been  appropriated  for  work 
study,  for  student  State  incentive 
grants,  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams, by  $23  million? 

Do  you  think  the  House  is  going  to 
do  that?  Do  you  want  to  do  it?  Do  you 
want  to  rescind  services  for  handi- 
capped children  by  some  $258  million, 
appropriations  we  have  already  made? 
Do  you  want  to  go  back  on  that  com- 
mitment and  cut  $258  million  in  this 
year  out  of  moneys  that  have  already 
been  made  available  to  services  for  the 
handicapped  children? 

Well,  each  of  those  is  an  assumption 
indulging  in  somewhat  fanciful  figures 
that  are  included  in  the  Latta  budget. 
Now,  they  may  l)e  theoretical  possibili- 
ties, but  not  facts. 

Just  so.  it  was  a  theoretical  possibili- 
ty, which  I  know  the  President  wanted 
to  t>elieve.  that  if  we  gave  back  to  a 
family  of  four  with  $100,000  income. 
$6,872  in  a  tax  cut.  that  they  would 
take  that  money  and  invest  it  in  job- 
producing  enterprises.  That  may  have 
been  a  perfectly  good  theory.  They  are 
not  doing  it.  Do  you  know  where  they 
are  putting  that  money?  They  are  put- 
ting it  in  CD's.  That  is  the  fact. 

You  can  talk  all  you  want  to  about 
that  tax  cut  is  being  across  the  board. 
It  is  not  across  the  board.  This  tax  cut 
was  not  an  even  percent  of  the  tax 
that  you  pay.  It  was  not  an  even  per- 
centage of  the  amount  of  money  that 
you  make.  In  every  instance  the  flat 
rate  percentage  favors  the  taxpayer  in 
the  higher  income  bracket.  He  got  a 
bigger  percentage  of  the  cut  than  the 
guy  in  the  lower  income  bracket. 

The  average  family  of  four  making 
$20,000  in  the  third  year  is  not  going 
to  get  but  $544.  That  is  not  enough  to 

S!l  (l.">!l()  Wi   II  il*!    ;" 


go  out  and  buy  a  car.  That  is  not 
enough  to  buy  an  appliance.  It  is  not 
enough  to  stimulate  the  economy.  But 
that  family  with  $100,000,  four  people, 
will  get  almost  $7,000.  That  is  about  7 
percent  of  its  income  that  it  will  get 
back.  This  represents  only  about  2V2 
percent  of  the  income  that  the  $20,000 
family  will  get  back. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend.  The  gentleman  is  an  authority 
on  taxation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Conable  and  hv 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  be  sure  what  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  is  saying.  He  seems  to 
be  saying  that  we  in  this  budget  proc- 
ess really  have  no  right  to  cut  the 
budget  at  all.  Is  the  gentleman  espous- 
ing such  a  doctrine? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Oh.  no.  not  at  all.  I 
do  not  think  that,  under  any  circum- 
stances. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Then  the  gentleman 
acknowledges  the  Jones  budget  does 
cut  back  on  many  of  these  same  things 
that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Sure,  it  does.  Of 
course  it  does.  But  it  does  not  draw  an 
unwarrantable  assumption  of  things 
that  simply  cannot  come  to  pass. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  The  gentleman 
seems  to  be  saying,  though,  that  the 
budget  process  itself  is  one  that  leaves 
us  helpless  to  deal  with  some  of  the 
growth,  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
himself  would  acknowledge  is  ulti- 
mately going  to  put  us  in  very  serious 
problems. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  have  no  right  to  cut  budgets.  I 
think  that  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
cut  things  that  are  not  needed.  But  I 
do  not  believe  that  we  are  being 
honest  with  ourselves  or  with  the 
public  if  we  indulge  in  assumptions 
that  we  either  can  or  will  take  $l'/z  bil- 
lion out  of  education  mCA  training  pro- 
grams that  were  already  approved  and 
appropriated  for.  for  this  current 
fiscal  year— it  just  has  about  4  or  5 
months  to  go.  I  do  not  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  believes  we  are 
going  to  do  that.  And  yet  that  is  the 
assumption  that  is  indulged  in.  in  the 
Latta  budget. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  must  acknowledge 
that  in  this  institution,  as  currently 
made  up,  there  is  going  to  be  obviously 
serious  difficulty  in  getting  the  budget 
back  under  control. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  But  it  clearly  is  our 
responsibility  to  try. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  And  I  do  not  believe 
the  gentleman  should  criticize  us  for 
trying.  I  think  the  a^lmerican  people 
want  us  to  try.  They  do  not  under- 
stand the  doctrine  of  helplessness 
some  of  my  colleagues  are  espousing. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  just  think  we  ought 
to  be  realistic  and  admit  what  we  are 
doing  and  not  invent  some  fanciful 
theory  that  says,  "Well,  theoretically, 
we  could  do  certain  things  if  we  were 
to  rescind  some  other  undisclosed 
thing."  Of  course  you  could.  But  we  all 
know  that  some  of  these  assumptions 
in  the  Latta  bill  are  wholly  unrealistic. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  think  the  figures 
speak  for  themselves. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  we  did  not  have 
any  military  needs  to  spend  on,  theo- 
retically we  would  have  all  of  that 
money  to  spend  somewhere  else.  But 
this  is  theory,  not  fact. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  have  something  I 
think  is  very  interesting  and  refers  to 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Wright)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wright  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  says  that  31.7  million 
tax  filers  making  $15,000  or  less  will 
divide  $2.9  billion  in  savings;  whereas— 
listen  to  this  one— 162.000  making  over 
$200,000  a  year  will  split  $3.6  billion  in 
the  next  10  percent  tax  cut. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Those  figures  demonstrate  the 
unfairness  of  the  1981  tax  cut. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall  not  ask  for 
any  further  extensions  of  time,  and  I 
appreciate  the  indulgence  of  the  Com- 
mittee in  allowing  me  this  much  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  think  the  debate  has  been  very 
interesting.  I  do  not  intend  to  cut  it 
off  now.  I  will  just  remind  our  col- 
leagues that  we  have  70  amendments 
to  these  3  substitutes.  We  are  going  to 
be  late  tonight.  If  we  are  going  to 
finish  this  week,  we  are  going  to  enjoy 
less  the  dialog  that  is  occurring  now 
and  try  to  get  on  to  the  amendments. 
So  I  would  not  impose  a  limitation  of 
time  at  this  time,  but  I  may  in  just  a 
few  minutes. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  most  of  us  re- 
alize that  in  an  election  year  we  are 
not  really  going  to  affect  the  budget 
deficit  that  is  before  us  for  fiscal  year 
1983  unless  we  move  in  some  sort  of  bi- 
partisan fashion. 
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The  debate  has  dwelled  a  great  deal 
on  taxes,  and  everybody  is  aware  of 
the  differences  between  the  three  sub- 
stitutes before  us  and  how  much  they 
raise  new  revenues— $20  billion  in  the 
Oramm-Latta  bipartisan,  $30  billion  in 
the  Aspin  coalition,  and  $30  billion  In 
the  Jones  committee  substitute. 

There  is  a  world  of  difference  be- 
tween that  $10  billion  difference  in 
one  versus  the  other  two.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  inject  a  bit  of  prac- 
ticality into  this  debate  about  where 
we  are  going  to  be  when  we  finish 
passing  one  of  these  budget  resolution 
substitutes. 

In  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
on  which  I  am  privileged  to  serve,  our 
committee  chairman  has  made  it 
plain,  it  has  been  reported,  that  he  is 
not  interested  in  moving  a  tax  bill  to 
the  House  floor  unless  he  has  a 
number  of  Republicans— the  number  I 
have  heard  is  9  of  the  12— supporting 
it.  That  means  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  work  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to 
produce  any  revenue-raising  bill  out  of 
that  committee.  I  do  not  blame  him 
for  that  position. 

D  1730 

If  I  were  in  his  shoes  I  would 
demand  a  bipartisan  group  to  produce 
a  tax  bill  in  an  election  year,  too.  I 
would  not  want  my  party,  be  it  Repub- 
lican or  Democrat,  to  claim  to  be  the 
party  that  raised  taxes.  Both  sides 
better  be  pushing  those  tax  increases 
or  you  have  got  political  troubles  this 
close  to  an  election. 

My  point  simply  is  this.  If  you  are 
going  to  ask  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  raise  $30  billion  in  new 
taxes,  forget  it.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
going  to  happen.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  are  going  to  do  it,  but  I  do  not 
think  you  are  going  to  see  the  Ways 
and  Means  Conunittee  do  it. 

The  Republicans  on  that  committee 
have  met,  and  while  we  have  not  taken 
any  votes,  we  have  kicked  it  around, 
and  we  realize  we  are  going  to  have  to 
come  up  with  some  tax  increases.  We 
are  willing  to  go  half  way,  maybe  we 
can  raise  $20  billion.  I  am  not  sure 
about  that  as  most  of  us  have  never 
supported  tax  increases. 

But  I  intend  to  vote  for  the  Gramm- 
Latta  bipartisan  substitute,  and  by  so 
doing  commit  myself  to  the  chairman 
of  my  committee  that  I  am  going  to 
produce  and  vote  for  $20  billion  in- 
crease in  taxes  out  of  that  committee. 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  the  other 
two.  Likewise,  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
for  $30  billion  in  taxes  coming  out  of 
that  committee  nor  do  I  think  you  are 
going  to  find  any  number  of  Republi- 
cans who  will.  Therefore,  you  put  the 
Chairman  in  the  position  that  any  tax 
that  is  produced  is  a  Democratic  tax 
that  comes  to  the  floor,  it  is  Democrat 
tax  raising  in  an  election  year  opposed 
by  Republicans. 


I  thii^  the  people  are  tired  of  politi- 
cal finger  pointing.  But  that  is  what  is 
going  ti  happen  if  we  get  that  kind  of 
tax  increase,  and  I  think  everybody 
here  oiight  to  know  it  now  before  we 
get  into)  that  so  we  do  not  fall  out  with 
a  case  of  the  reds  at  one  another 
saying,  ['Why  didn't  you  tell  me  this 
was  goitig  to  happen?" 

That  Is  what  is  going  to  happen  as  a 
practic*  reality.  It  is  going  to  be  ev- 
erything we  can  do  to  produce  $20  bil- 
we  will  oppose  anything  over 
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30  is  going  too  far  and  that 
ite  has  even  gone  further  than 
Jo.  That  is  a  practical  point  in 
the  debate  I  ask  you  to  consider. 
These  we  not  just  figures  we  are  kick- 
ing aroiind.  When  these  budget  figures 
are  decked  upon,  we  then  have  to  go 
back  aiM  bring  about  legislation  that 
makes  ttiem  real.  I  do  not  think  in  an 
electionj  year  we  can  do  it  at  over  $20 
billion  ih  taxes.  I  do  not  think  you  are 
going  to  find  that  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion at  tthat  level.  That  would  be  a  mis- 
take, because  then  the  process  breaks 
down  and  we  have  done  nothing  to 
bring  down  those  deficits,  we  all  go 
home  to  face  the  voters  in  November, 
saying  we  failed.  None  of  us  want  to  be 
in  that  position.  Therefore,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  strongly  consider  the 
Gramm«Latta  bipartisan  substitute  if 
nothing  else  because  of  this  tax  level. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  would  like  to  make 
a  point.  I  While  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  <|riticism  about  the  targets  that 
we  have  set  on  the  spending  side  over 
here  in  suggesting  that  we  are  theoriz- 
ing if  ^e  think  we  are  going  to  hit 
those  targets,  what  the  gentleman  is 
trying  tli  point  out  is  that  if  those  on 
the  other  side  think  that  we  are  going 
to  hit  these  revenue  targets  that  they 
are  pre*nting,  that  they  are  theoriz- 
ing. Ana  so  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
bringind  the  House  to  its  senses.  Let 
us  get  insible.  We  are  going  to  have 
to  do  soRiething  on  the  spending  side 
and.  inqeed.  as  we  all  are  reluctant  to 
do,  prohtbly  have  to  do  something  on 
the  rev^ue  side.  But  this  is  an  elec- 
tion year  and  we  have  already  demon- 
strated we  have  got  no  courage  when 
we  have  passed  up  the  gentleman  from 
California's  substitute  that  was  on  the 
floor  earlier  today  to  bring  spending 
under  c(mtrol. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
real  contribution  here  and  there  is  a 
little  theorizing  going  on  on  both  sides 
of  the  asle. 

Mr.  ^EPNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  [strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.    I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  been  sitting  in 
my  office  and  watching  that  color  tele- 
vision that  is  provided  for  me,  to 
where  I  can  keep  up  with  the  things 


that  are  taking  place  in  this  House, 
and.  if  you  ijust  kept  it  on  Capitol  Hill. 
it  would  be  a  pretty  dramatic  and  com- 
ical thing  to  watch. 

I  was  tailing  to  some  of  the  press 
today  and  they  said  to  me,  "How  do 
you  go  bact  to  your  district,  whether 
you  be  a  I  democrat.  Republican,  and 
put  a  good  face  on  a  $100  billion  defi- 
cit?" 

And  to  qiote  an  old  clich6  that  we 
used  to  say  down  in  North  Carolina,  it 
is  like  the  li  idy  that  had  the  ugly  baby, 
so  ugly  thft  they  had  to  put  a  pork 
chop  aroun  1  its  neck  to  get  the  dogs  to 
play  with  it 

That  is  What  this  budget  is— all  of 
them.  A  hundred  and  ten  billion  dol- 
lars. 

I  have  been  in  this  body  for  8  years 
and  I  have  I  faced  some  deficits.  I  was 
requested  i^  the  Ford  administration 
to  help  pa^  to  extend  the  debt  limit 
and  to  vot*  for  a  $68  billion  deficit 
when  we  got  very  few  votes  from  this 
side.  A  lot  it  votes  from  this  side  had 
never  voted  for  a  deficit  of  any  size, 
and  now  here  we  are  faced  with  an  ar- 
gument froin  three  alternatives  that 
say  if  we  din  get  this  deficit  to  $100 
billion,  or  $|I15  billion  we  are  going  to 
be  sending  a  good  signal,  we  are  going 
to  be  sending  a  signal  to  Wall  Street, 
everything  is  going  to  improve  and  in- 
terest rates^  are  going  to  come  down 
dramatically. 

Three  for  ner  economic  advisers  said 
before  the  Budget  Conunittee.  and  a 
lot  of  folks  lere  heard  this,  and  one  of 
the  gentl'e^ian,  I  will  not  call  his 
name,  if  yoo  can  come  with  a  realistic 
budget  of  $110  billion  deficit,  interest 
rates  will  plummet  precipitously.  A 
$110  billion  j  deficit  and  that  is  sending 
a  signal  thkt  the  interest  rates  are 
going  to  come  down  precipitously. 

I  got  a  tax  cut  like  everyone  else,  ev- 
erybody kniws  what  salary  here  is.  I 
got  a  substantial  tax  cut. 

I  have  go4  a  little  business  in  North 
Carolina.  I  heed  to  borrow  some  more 
money  toda^.  I  would  gladly  have  for- 
gone my  ttfx  cut  last  year  if  it  had 
gotten  the  aeficit  down  to  where  inter- 
est rates  would  come  down  where  I 
could  have  gotten  a  loan  to  expand  my 
business  w^ere  I  can  hire  some  more 
people. 

I  want  u\  give  you  a  little  history 
lesson  if  I  inay.  We  sat  in  this  body 
last  year,  tne  President  of  the  United 
States  weni  before  a  joint  session, 
made  a  beautiful  speech,  and  he  urged 
the  Membei^  of  this  body  in  a  biparti- 
san way  to  but  $35  billion  out  of  the 
budget. 

We  went  to  work  in  the  Budget 
Committee  ind  we  did  not  get  in  a  bi- 
partisan wat  after  the  first  4  minutes. 
We  could  not  even  agree  on  assump- 
tions. But.  r  evertheless.  we  hammered 
out  two  dif f I  rent  positions. 
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The  same  arguments  were  given  last 
year  that  are  being  given  today.  The 
President  got  his  budget  package. 

We  came  along  late.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  and 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  went 
to  work  on  a  tax  package.  The  same 
thing  happened.  You  got  two  different 
tax  packages. 

The  same  arguments  were  used  on 
the  tax  package  that  is  being  used 
here  today.  The  tax  package  was 
passed.  And  I  might  add  the  program 
has  not  been  in  effect  now  for  a  few 
months.  The  tax  package  has  been  in 
effect  20  days  before  the  President 
was  inaugurated,  January  1,  1981.  Now 
I  do  not  know  what  happened.  I  am 
not  pointing  an  accusing  finger,  but 
we  have  got  some  10  million  people 
who  are  out  of  work,  who  are  not  wor- 
ried about  a  tax  cut.  They  are  worried 
about  some  kind  of  benefits  that  they 
can  get  to  pay  their  house  payment, 
their  car  pajrment,  and  to  get  them 
through,  to  buy  something  to  eat,  to 
keep  the  wolf  from  the  door,  so  to 
speak. 

I  do  not  know  what  went  wrong.  But 
the  same  arguments  are  being  made 
today  that  if  you  will  pass  this  $110 
billion  deficit  that  sends  a  signal,  and 
all  of  a  sudden  interest  rates  are  going 
to  come  down. 

I  do  not  care  whose  budget  it  is— 
whether  it  is  our  budget,  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  alternative,  Aspin,  or 
whoever. 

I  voted  for  the  Rousselot  budget.  If  I 
am  going  to  gamble  I  want  to  get 
something  from  it.  If  I  am  going  to  go 
all  the  way  across  the  board  and  ask 
everybody  to  be  devastated  by  cuts,  at 
least  I  will  get  a  balanced  budget.  I  am 
not  going  to  support  a  budget  that 
devastates  some  programs  and  still 
winds  up  with  a  $110  billion  deficit. 

I  am  of  the  mind  right  now  to  vote 
against  them  all.  I  do  not  know  how  to 
go  to  my  district  and  put  a  good  face 
before  the  chamber  of  commerce  or 
anybody  and  tell  them  that  we  have 
passed  a  budget,  done  a  great  job  and 
we  have  got  the  deficit  down  to  $110 
bUlion. 

Big  deal.  ; 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hefner 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  since 
we  do  a  little  bit  of  finger  pointing 
around  here,  I  have  heard  people  from 
this  side  and  some  of  my  good  conserv- 
ative friends  on  this  side  that  has 
never,  never  since  I  have  been  in  this 
body,  voted  for  one  dime  of  deficit 
spending— and  I  have  been  eaten  alive 
from  people  from  this  side  when  I 
have.  And  I  have  seen  people  get  up 
and  take  the  well  and  make  a  speech 
on  this  side  and  say  we  have  got  to 
vote  for  this  package  because  it  is  a 


$100  billion  deficit  but  it  is  moving  in 
the  right  direction,  that  has  never 
voted  for  one  thin  dime  of  deficit  in 
the  past. 

Let  me  just  say  this  to  you,  if  I  may 
be  political  for  a  minute.  Had  Jimmy 
Carter  been  reelected  and  had  a  $110 
billion  deficit  he  would  have  been 
lynched  because  he  is  not  a  good  com- 
municator. He  would  have  been 
lynched  and  burned  in  effigy  all  across 
this  country. 

Now,  I  do  not  know  how  you  put  a 
good  face  on  a  $110  billion  deficit,  but 
my  friend,  I  just  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  way  that  whichever  budget 
passes,  $110  billion  in  deficits,  that  in- 
terest rates  are  going  to  come  down. 
There  is  not  going  to  be  the  money 
there  for  the  people  to  get  to  build 
houses  and  to  buy  cars. 

The  only  thing  that  is  saving  the 
automobile  industry  today  is  because 
the  automobile  industry  is  subsidizing 
interest  rates  to  12.8.  If  they  go  up  to 
the  regular  prime  rate,  there  is  no  way 
you  are  going  to  sell  automobiles. 

So  I  am  saying  to  you  today  this  ar- 
gument is  getting  to  be  a  little  bit  on 
the  ridiculous  side,  and  whoever  pre- 
vails, whoever  prevails,  I  do  not  think 
is  going  to  be  able  to  go  and  brag 
about  what  a  great  job  that  we  have 
done  here  to  get  a  $110  billion  deficit. 

We  are  really  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection. If  we  miscalculate  as  bad  as 
we  did  last  year,  this  $100  billion  defi- 
cit could  be  $400  billion  because  we 
went  in  last  year  with  a  budget  that 
assumed  we  would  have  a  $42  billion 
deficit. 

D  1730 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hefner 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  would  like  to  make 
just  one  other  point,  Mr.  Chairman. 
Last  year  when  we  considered  this 
budget,  last  year  when  we  passed  this 
budget,  the  Gramm-Latta  prevailed 
and  also  reconciliation,  we  passed  this 
and  we  sent  a  signal  to  the  money 
markets,  to  the  people  out  in  the  coun- 
tryside, the  bankers,  the  homebuild- 
ers,  the  automobile  builders,  the  citi- 
zens of  this  country,  we  said  we  have 
got  a  budget  that  has  $42  billion  in 
deficit,  $42  billion  in  deficit. 

What  kind  of  a  signal  did  it  sfnd? 
Wall  Street  reacted.  ThCi^flarket 
plunged.  Interest  rates  stayje<Inigh. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  God 
makes  us  think  that  if  we  come  in  here 
1  year  later  and  show  $110  billion  that 
they  are  going  to  react  any  differently. 
It  is  absolutely  ludicrous  to  think  that 
that  is  going  to  happen. 

I  just  wish  you  all  the  best  of  luck 
when  you  go  back  home  to  the  town- 
hall  meetings  and  to  the  Rotary  Clubs 
and  the  chambers  of  commerce.  Espe- 


cially I  hope  that  you  are  going  to 
have  good  luck  in  trying  to  put  a  good 
face  on  this  $110  billion  deficit,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  you  can  do  it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  a  very 
interesting  debate  over  the  past  couple 
days.  We  have  discussed  a  lot  of  items 
that  are  in  the  budget  alternatives  and 
we  have  discussed  a  lot  of  items  that 
are  not  in  the  budget  alternatives. 

What  has  been  of  interest  to  me  is 
that  the  Latta  alternative,  which  I 
consider  to  be  the  superior  alternative, 
has  been  criticized  because  it  perhaps 
cannot  contain  every  program  that  is 
dear  to  every  Member's  heart. 

I  would  concede  that  is  a  valid  criti- 
cism. If  we  are  really  trying  to  control 
spending,  if  we  are  trying  to  get  a 
handle  on  the  Federal  budget,  then  we 
are  going  to  have  to  cut  something. 
Those  who  do  not  want  to  cut  any- 
thing, or  who  want  to  increase  spend- 
ing, will  have  their  opportunity  to 
stand  up  and  be  counted.  I  shall  not  be 
among  them.  — »^^^        ^^ 

As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gramm)  has  pointed  out,  we  are  not 
talking  in  this  budget  about  individual 
programs.  We  are  talking  about  func- 
tional aggregates. 

What  the  Latta  substitute  tries  to  do 
is  to  establish  a  responsible  set  of  ag- 
gregates that  takes  us  as  far  as  we 
dare  go  in  this  House  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  not  the  budget  that  I 
would  have  chosen  myself.  I  would 
have  looked  for  deeper  spending  cuts 
than  those  presented  in  this  particular 
budget. 

It  is,  however,  all  we  can  stand  and 
all  that  we  can  pass.  It  includes  all  the 
spending  cuts  that  we  can  realistically 
make,  and  it  provides  as  much  in  tax 
increases  as  this  House  would  ever 
think  of  voting.  Any  more  taxing  or 
spending  would  fail. 

Now,  we  have  been  through  the  pre- 
liminaries. We  now  move  into  the 
playoffs,  and  the  playoffs  pit  the 
Latta  bill  against  the  Jones  bill  and 
against  the  Aspin  bill.  As  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma, 
has  stated,  the  Aspin  bill  is  not  very 
much  different  from  the  Jones  bill. 
Both  spend  more  money  than  the 
Latta  bill,  and  those  who  like  to  s^nd 
money  will  probably  want  to  support 
either  Jones  or  Aspin  or  both. 

Those  who  would  prefer  to  spend 
less  will  want  to  vote  for  Latta;  but  I 
submit  to  you  that  the  key  difference 
between  those  three  versions  is  not 
spending.  It  is  the  amount  of  taxes 
that  are  increased  in  those  bills.  The 
difference  is  not  insignificant.  The 
Jones  bill  raises  about  $55  billion  more 
in  taxes  than  the  Latta  bill.  $31  billion 
in  the  first  year  and  rising  up  to  $60 
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billion  or  whatever-$70  billion  in  the 
third  year. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  MooRE)  pointed  out  that  we  are 
going  to  have  enormous  difficulties 
raising  $20  billion  worth  of  taxes  in 
the  first  year. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  that  is  not 
going-  to  be  nearly  as  difficult  as  rais- 
ing $70  billion  in  the  third  year. 

The  Aspin  substitute,  which  is  sort 
of  a  weak-kneed  version  of  Jones,  but 
very  similar,  increases  taxes  about  $45 
billion  more  than  the  Latta  bill. 

Now,  all  those  who  would  like  to  In- 
crease taxes  and  whose  constituents 
are  asking  to  pay  more  taxes  will  prob- 
ably want  to  rally  around  Jones  or 
rally  around  Aspin. 

As  for  me,  my  constituents  are  tell- 
ing me  to  reduce  spending.  They  are 
telling  me  to  control  Federal  spending 
and  they  are  telling  me  that  we  should 
raise  taxes  as  little  as  possible,  particu- 
larly when  we  are  trying  to  nurture  a 
fragile  recovery. 

With  Aspin  or  Jones,  you  will  tax 
the  recovery  out  of  existence.  With 
Latta.  there  is  in  my  judgment  a  good 
chance  that  we  can  develop  it. 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  know  if  this 
is  something  symbolic,  but  walking  up 
here  I  just  picked  up  a  nut  on  the 
floor.  I  am  not  going  to  make  any  com- 
ment relating  to  any  of  the  remarks 
that  we  have  heard.  I  will  put  it  on  the 
right  side  of  the  table. 

I  do  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
something  has  happened  in  this 
debate  over  the  last  several  hours.  I  do 
not  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on 
the  Budget  Committee  or  on  Ways 
and  Means,  but  I  am  certainly  an  in- 
terested Member  in  what  goes  on  on 
the  floor  and  what  is  said.  Over  the 
last  few  minutes,  I  heard  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  engage  for  17  minutes  in  a 
discussion  with  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  about  how 
he  voted  3  years  ago  and  what  all  that 
meant. 

I  will  tell  you  the  truth,  I  do  not 
think  the  American  public  gives  a 
damn  how  anybody  voted  3  years  ago 
or  what  it  might  have  meant  or  what 
it  did  not  mean,  but  I  do  think  they 
give  a  real  damn  over. what  we  are 
doing. 

The  problem  I  have  with  all  of  this, 
with  all  of  the  programs,  with  the  sub- 
stitutes and  the  amendments,  is  that 
somehow  we  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
that  we  are  not  just  dealing  in  num- 
bers, that  we  are  dealing  with  people's 
lives. 

It  is  very  easy  to  talk  about  a  couple 
hundred  thousand  people  here  or  clos- 
ing this  or  that  institution  up  and 
never  recognize  that  these  millions  of 
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people  In  our  country  have  names, 
those  p^ple  are  really  totally  depend- 
ent on  vdhat  we  are  going  to  do  here  in 
the  nexl)  day  or  two.  and  yet  we  go  on 
talking  about  the  functions  and  the 
different  technical  programs,  all  of 
which  ate  part  of  the  process,  but  my 
feeling  fe  that  we  have  lost  sight  of 
the  peoate. 

To  rn*.  it  really  is  perhaps  too 
simple;  but  you  see.  I  say  that  the 
Amerlcah  public  today  is  really  not  vi- 
tally concerned  as  to  whether  they 
participate  fully  in  a  1983  tax  cut. 
What  they  are  concerned  about  is 
whether!  there  are  going  to  be  jobs. 
What  thty  are  concerned  about  is  that 
their  kick  are  going  to  be  able  to  go  to 
school.  IWhat  they  are  concerned 
about  is  If  they  have  medical  problems 
they  arel  going  to  be  able  to  get  help, 
what  thejy  are  concerned  with  are  high 
interest  iates  and  yet  so  many  of  these 
programi  are  really  addressed  to  cut- 
ting tho^e  and  saying,  well,  we  just 
have  to  I  eliminate  that  section  and 
eliminata  this  section  and  somehow 
people  wjll  work  it  out,  those  nameless 
people. 

Well.  Ijwould  like  to  suggest  that  we 
ought  to  adopt  a  program,  and  we 
have  fevA  options  left,  that  is  going  to 
do  the  most  for  the  people  who  need 
help  frofn  this  Government  and  are 
not  going  to  be  reluctant— my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota,  said 
that  in  an  election  year,  and  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
said  thalj  in  an  election  year  who  is 
going  tO!  have  courage  to  delay  or 
defer  a  tix  cut? 

Well.  B  do  not  want  to  look  super 
courageoiis.  but  I  certainly  have  that 
courage  fend  I  certainly  believe  that 
the  majority  of  Members  in  this  House 
when  faced  with  the  alternatives  have 
that  couifage.  I  will  have  no  problem 
voting  that  way.  so  I  say  let  us  give 
people  with  names,  our  constituents 
whom  wd  know,  the  kind  of  response 
from  this  budget  that  is  going  to  help 
them.  I  d  0  not  want  to  stand  by  while 
a  million  students  are  being  dropped 
out  of  s<hool.  and  that  is  what  will 
happen  i  nder  the  Latta  budget,  and 
there  is  n  o  argument  with  that. 

I  do  nol  want  to  stand  still  for  senior 
citizens  w  ho  will  not  be  able  to  get,  the 
medical  IJelp  they  need  because  func- 
tion so  alid  so  is  being  reduced  by  a 
certain  aihount. 
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I  do  want  to  say  if  we  need  to  raise 
taxes.  lelJ  us  raise  them  and  perform 
the  function  of  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  just  hope  that  we 
can  get  this  budget  put  together  and 
help  the  feople  we  represent. 

Mr.  EIWTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemati  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  g&tle- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  tl  e  gentleman  from  New  York 
has  expir  d. 
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(On  request  of  Mr.  Ertel  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Peyser  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ERTllL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
today  in  op  }osition  to  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. We  adopted  a  Latta  budget 
last  July.  S  nee  that  time  2.5  million 
more  Americans  have  lost  their  jobs. 
In  my  own  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  is  following  economic  policies 
similar  to  those  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, unemployment  has  risen  in 
13  months  from  7.4  percent  to  10.7 
percent— on«  of  the  highest  rates  in 
the  Nation. 

There  is  tin  overwhelming  need  for 
action:  in  the  short  run,  to  help  people 
acquire  the  skills  they  need  to  get 
jobs,  and  in  |the  long  run,  to  help  our 
work  force  adjust  to  a  changing  econo- 
my. Yet.  the  budget  proposed  this 
year  by  Hou«e  Republican  leaders  does 
not  recogni^  this  need,  and  in  fact, 
would  reduce  funding  significantly  for 
employment!  training  programs.  I 
cannot  supiiort  a  budget  that  cuts 
back  our  investment  in  employment 
for  Pennsylvjanians  and  all  Americans. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  oomments. 

In  dosingj  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
just  like  to  ^y  while  it  is  obviously 
necessary  thkt  we  use  both  our  hearts 
and  our  heads  in  working  this  plan 
out.  I  would  like  to  think  that  we  will 
let  a  little  mire  of  the  heart  come  into 
play  here  in  iolving  these  problems. 

Mr.  MADIpAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemam  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yipld? 

Mr.  PEYSpR.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  dentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
just  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  his  wordslof  wisdom. 

One  point  that  he  made  that  I  spe- 
cifically woutd  like  to  endorse  is  the 
fact  that  any  cuts  in  medicare  is  going 
to  be  a  burfien  on  older  Americans. 
Any  cuts  is  going  to  limit  their  cover- 
age of  medical  insurance. 

Make  no  niistake.  we  are  expecting 
all  the  burdfen  of  reform  for  health 
cost  containi^ent  on  the  backs  of  our 
disabled  and  |  the  elderly.  In  effect  we 
will  decrease  |their  necessary  health  in- 
surance programs.  * 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strikfc  the  requisite  number  of 


words. 

Mr.    Chair^nan, 
chairman  of 


the    distinguished 
the  Budget  Committee, 


the  gentlemjji  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones  ),  might  be  feeling  a  bit  badly  at  / 
this  point  ab^ut  his  budget  resolutiOHT"^ 
because  I  hive  not  Heard  aiiybody 
stand  up  and  say  anythin^-^ood  about 
it.  All  I  have  heard  are  Members 
standing  up  here  and  talking  about 
the  Latta  bu(  Iget  proposal.  I  have  not 
heard  anytling  about  the  Jones 
budget    prop>sal    at    all    during    this 
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period  of  time  that  we  are  supposed  to 
be  talking  about  the  Jones  budget. 

Since  that  is  the  procedure  that  we 
are  following,  I  hope  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  will  excuse  me  if  I 
also  refrain  from  speaking  about  his 
budget  and  take  a  moment  to  respond 
to  some  of  the  recent  criticism  about 
the  Latta  budget,  most  specifically 
with  regard  to  the  allegation  by  the 
last  two  speakers  that  the  Latta 
budget  proposal  somehow  contem- 
plates cutting  medicare. 

In  fact,  the  Latta  budget  proposes  to 
increase  medicare  funding  33  percent 
over  the  next  3  years  from  a  current 
level  of  $49^4  billion  to  a  level  next 
fiscal  year  of  $53  billion,  and  then  up 
to  $58.6  billion,  and  then  up  to  $65.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  an  overall 
increase  of  33  percent  in  those  3  fiscal 
years. 

No  cut  at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  medi- 
care funding  is  contemplated  by  the 
proposal  being  advanced  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  In  fact, 
his  proposal  would  increase  medicare 
funding  an  average  of  11  percent  a 
year  during  the  next  3  years  when 
economists,  both  working  for  the  Gov- 
ernment and  working  outside  the  Gov- 
ernment, tell  us  that  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion will  be  about  6  percent.  So  what 
we  are  proposing  here  is  to  provide  an 
increase  for  medicare. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  not  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman,  as  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  refused  to  yield  to  me. 
Courtesy  on  the  floor  of  the  House  is 
contagious.  I  might  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman when  I  finish  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
here  in  the  Latta  proposal  providing 
an  average  of  5  percent  a  year  above 
what  is  forecast  to  be  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion for  medicare  funding.  Now.  there 
will  be  more  opportunities  to  discuss 
this  later,  and  I  intend  to  do  that,  but 
I  do  want  to  make  that  point  at  this 
point  in  the  Record:  That  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  is  not  advocating  a  cut 
at  all.  He  is  advocating  a  33-percent  in- 
crease in  medicare. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  not  yield  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  really  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  When  I  am  on  the 
floor,  if  I  can  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  when  I  have  an 
amendment. 

If  that  Is  true,  that  the  medicare 
proposal  in  the  Latta  substitute— and 
by  the  way,  I  do  not  agree  with  its  pro- 
posal, and  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
Jones  proposal  either  in  terms  of  med- 
icare—if that  is  true,  why  is  it  that 
every  national  senior  citizen  organiza- 
tion of  repute  really  feels  that  this  is 
going  to  cut  their  benefits?  You  know, 
in  the  last  budget  we  cut,  those  of  the 
Congress  who  voted  for  the  cuts  in 


medicare,  we  cut  medicare  already  $1.4 
billion.  We  raised  the  fees,  as  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  $15  every  time  they 
have  to  go  to  a  doctor. 

Why  is  it  that  all  the  senior  citizens 
really  do  not  believe  that?  Because 
they  have  experienced  the  other  cuts, 
and  they  know  it  is  not  true.  So  who 
are  we  kidding? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentlewoman  is 
making  some  distinction  between  rep- 
utable senior  citizens  groups  and  those 
that  are  not.  I  do  not  know  what 
senior  citizens  groups  fall  in  what  cat- 
egory. I  would  suggest  that  is  a  subjec- 
tive decision  on  her  part,  and  that  not 
all  senior  citizens  groups  are  taking 
the  position  to  which  she  attributes 
them  as  having. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  say  further 
to  the  gentlewoman,  and  then  I  will 
yield,  that  those  who  are  under  the 
impression  that  there  is  some  cut, 
some  actual  cut  being  contemplated 
here,  are  under  that  impression  be- 
cause somebody  has  told  them  that, 
and  it  simply  is  not  true. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  accorded  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man desire  additional  time? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  accept  it.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  First  of  all,  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 

Name  one  reputable  senior  citizen  or 
older  American  organization  that 
agrees  with  any  of  the  cuts  that  are 
proposed  in  any  of  the  budget  propos- 
als relative  to  medicare,  but  in  particu- 
lar, the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  understand  that 
the  National  Alliance  for  Senior  Citi- 
zens supports  the  Latta  proposal. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  They  agree  with  that? 
Could  you  tell  me  the  makeup  of  the 
National  Alliance  for  Senior  Citizens? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  could  not  tell  you 
the  makeup  of  any  national  senior  citi- 
zen organization. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  going  to  submit 
for  the  Record  when  I  offer  my 
amendment  the  variety  of  organiza- 
tions of  national  distinction  that 
really  and  truly  do  not  agree  with  the 
point  of  view  of  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentlewoman 
would  allow  me  to  reclaim  my  time,  I 
am  talking  about  outlays:  fiscal  year 
1982,  $49.5  billion  for  medicare.  Under 
Latta,  for  fiscal  year  1982,  $53  billion, 
an  increase  of  $3  Vj  billion. 


For  fiscal  year  1984,  $58.6  billion,  an 
increase  of  $9  billion  over  the  current 
fiscal  year. 
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For  fiscal  year  1985,  $65.5  billion,  an 
increase  of  $17  billion  over  the  current 
fiscal  year.  Those  are  the  actual  num- 
bers contained  in  the  budget  proposal 
being  advocated  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  Those  are  not 
cuts,  they  are  increases  in  the  total  of 
33  percent  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
during  a  period  of  time  when  the  rate 
of  inflation  by  both  private  economists 
and  Government  economists  is  expect- 
ed to  be  18  percent. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Yes,  I  will. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  did  ask  for  the  time 
from  the  gentleman,  and  I  really  ap- 
preciate that. 

I  just  simply  want  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, who  pays  for  medicare?  Do  the 
senior  citizens  contribute  in  any  way. 
shape  or  form  to  medicare? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Everybody  who 
pays  anything  into  the  social  security 
fund  pays  for  the  medicare,  as  the 
gentlewoman  well  knows. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  They  in  effect  pay  for 
it,  having  paid  for  part  A.  What  about 
part  B,  which  is  also  affected  by  the 
cuts?  Do  the  older  people  pay  for  med- 
icare? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  It  is  the  gentleman's 
time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Because  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  health  related  issue,  per- 
haps at  this  point  we  ought  to  talk 
about  insanity,  because  insanity  is  ex- 
actly what  is  contemplated  if  we  are 
going  to  increase  by  15  percent  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  I  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  we  are  going  to 
increase  by  Uf  percent  a  year  for  the 
next  3*tlsacryears  the  budget  outlays 
for  medicare,  then  what  we  are  talking 
about  doing  is  giving  medicare  an  in- 
crease in  funding  almost  three  times 
what  the  rate  of  inflation  is  expected 
to  be.  Now,  that  is  insanity  because 
what  that  says  to  every  hospital  ad- 
ministrator in  this  country  is,  "we 
want  you  to  raise  your  costs  at  least  15 
percent.  We  are  going  to  tell  you  right 
now  that  for  the  next  3  fiscal  years  a 
15-percent-a-year  increase  in  your 
costs  is  all  right  with  us." 

If  that  is  not  insanity,  I  do  not  know 
what  is. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  gentleman  did  not 
answer  who  pays  for  medicare.  The 
fact  of  it  is,  part  A  is  paid  by  the  social 
security  insurance  program  which 
older  people  paid  into.  Part  B  is  paid 
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by  older  people  also.  They  pay  $11  a 
month  for  medicare,  and  as  a  matter 

of  fact.  $11 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentlewoman 
may  be  Interested  in  knowing  that 
pays  30  percent  of  the  cost. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  That  is  one  of  the  few 
programs  where  people  pay  in. 

MV.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  in- 
quire of  the  sponsors  of  the  Latta- 
Michel  amendment,  whoever  might 
want  to  respond,  with  respect  to  what 
they  have  done  to  decimate  the  energy 
budget,  over  which  I  have  particular 
concern  as  chairman  of  the  Energy. 
Conservation,  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee. 

As  I  read  from  the  documents  that 
were  supplied  with  the  LatU-Mitchell 
budget,  the  Latta  budget  is  $1.2  billion 
below  the  Senate  resolution,  and  $1.7 
billion  below  the  Jones  resolution.  As  I 
see  it  from  this  documentation,  there 
is  virtually  no  money  in  here  for  fossil 
energy  research  and  development;  no 
money  for  solar  energy  research;  con- 
servation is  allotted  $312  million, 
which  is  a  20-percent  reduction  from 
fiscal  year  1982  spending  levels  and  is 
$74  million  below  the  Jones  resolution. 
Furthermore,  the  energy  supply 
function,  as  I  read  from  these  docu- 
ments, is  cut  some  $641  million  below 
the  Jones  resolution.  I  wonder  what  is 
cut  out?  Is  nuclear  cut  out?  What 
other  programs  are  cut  out? 

Another  problem:  There  is  apparent- 
ly revenue  but  no  expenditure  allocat- 
ed for  a  nuclear  waste  program.  The 
Latta  budget  provides  for  $300  million 
in  revenues,  but  no  money  for  expend- 
iture for  that  program,  whereas  the 
Jones  budget  calls  for  putting  in  the 
fees,  the  $300  million,  and  spending 
that  for  nuclear  waste,  as  is  contem- 
plated by  the  legislation  we  are  consid- 
ering. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  anybody  here 
who  knows  anything  about  this  budget 
who  can  explain  these  serious  energy 
cuts,  since  we  still  have  a  very  serious 
energy  crisis.  We  spent  $77  billion  last 
year  for  energy  imports.  How  are  we 
going  to  relieve  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil  if  in  fact  this  budget  elimi- 
nates all  the  money  for  the  programs 
which  could  help  us  do  that.  Is  any- 
body in  the  Chamber  who  can  talk  to 
these  questions? 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  am  glad 
that  he  asked  these  questions.  I  think 
that  the  gentleman  realizes,  through 
his  service  on  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  that  no  specific 
funding  decisions  below  the  gross 
energy  functional  level  are  being  made 
here.  Therefore,  no  decision  is  being 
made  on  any  individual  projects  In  any 
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Memb(  r's  State  or  district.  Not  by  any 
budget  levels  here  today  or  by  any  es- 
timate!, whether  by  CBO  or  congres- 
sional staff  or  anyone  else,  are  the  de- 
cisions being  made.  We  do  not  know 
what  ii  being  cut  out.  That  action,  if 
any,  cjmes  under  the  authorization 
procesi . 

Mr.  DTTINGER.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  tin|e,  what  I  am  reading  from  is  a 
document  put  out  by  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution,  I  assumed.  It  is  called, 
"Summary  of  the  Bipartisan  Pack- 
age," and  It  has  various  estimates  fpr 
decreajes  In  all  of  these  programs.  If 
these  ire  not  correct,  I  would  like  to 
know  \  rhat  Is  contemplated.  Does  the 
gentler  lan  contemplate  getting  rid  of 
Clinch  River?  I  would  hope  so.  I  might 
be  tern  Jted  to  support  that  portion  of 
the  bu  Iget,  but  that  Is  not  what  this 
says.  I^  says  this  money  Is  primarily 
coming  out  of  the  solar'and  fossil  and 
conservation  programs. 

I  thihk  the  people  are  entitled  to 
know  uhere  those  cuts  are  contem- 
plated by  the  authors  of  the  resolu- 
tion if  hey  are  proposing  such  drastic 
cuts. 

Mr.  VINN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  fi  rther,  I  think  that  I  answered 
the  gei  tleman's  question.  I  could  not 
hear  w  lat  the  gentleman  was  reading 
from  01  what  he  was  referring  to,  but 
as  he  \)  ell  knows,  there  may  be  some 
estimat  js  made  In  there,  but  It  cannot 
be  set  in  concrete  until  the  appropria- 
tions process  Is  allowed  to  work. 

Mr.  DTTINGER.  Well,  In  other 
words,  1  he  gentleman  Is  telling  us  that 
we  are  Supposed  to  buy  a  $1.7  billion 
reduction  from  the  Jones  resolution  In 
the  enfrgy  function  without  having 
any  Idek  at  all  where  the  proponents 
of  thlsj  resolution  would  propose  to 
make  the  cuts,  and  what  kind  of 
damage^  that  might  do  to  the  national 
energy  [program  and  to  the  Nation. 
That  Is  Incredible. 


Mr, 
gentlei 
have  ai 
process. 

Mr, 


INN.  I  gather  then  that  the 
lan  from  New  York  does  not 
ly  faith  in  the  appropriations 


UNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OttTINGER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  be  happy  to  refer  the  gentle- 
man tola  very  Important  energy  pro- 
gram wplch  In  fact  will  be  cut  under 
the  Jortes  proposal.  That  happens  to 
be  the  projection  of  American  naval 
forces  irhlch  presently  protects  the 
energy  lifeline  which  flows  from  the 
Middle  teast  to  the  United  States.  I 
would  Ike  to  list  some  of  these  cuts  In 
this  important  defense  program:  de- 
commissioning of  36  older  ships;  with- 
drawal if  the  carrier  task  forces  from 
both  th^  Indian  Ocean  and  the  Medi- 
terranean Sea;  reduction  of  the'  fleet 
steaming  hours,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  GrrriNGER.  The  gentleman  is 


talking 


ibout  additional  cuts  after  the 


energy  i  irogram  has  failed  and  the  re- 
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ca[.astrophe  requires  military 
Is  talking  about  what  we 
do  militarily. 

I  am  talking  about 
our  sea  lanes. 

I  reclaim  my  time, 
gentleman  Is  talking  about  what 
tarily  to  address  the  prob- 
our   energy    program    has 
Wl^t  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
preventing  our  dependence  on 
that  requires  us  to  con- 
military  action  at  all,  and 
ere  this  budget  fails  alto- 
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Mr 
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Mr 
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pending 
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Mr 
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words. 
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and 
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HUNTER.  I  am  talking  about 

maintenance  of  sea  lanes  which 

jrotect  the  energy  lifeline 

fl<  iwing  from  the  Middle  East. 

sirlously  jeopardized  by  the 

prop  }sal. 

JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
want  to  remind  the  com- 
we  have  68  amendments 
some  of  them  are  pend- 
than  one  substitute.  If  we 
hour  per  amendment,  we 
lere  clear  Into  next  week- 
the    gentleman    from 
had     sought     recognition. 
)e  time  during  the  5-mlnute 
the  amendments  to  speak, 
hope  that  we  could  move 
amendments  after  we  hear 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

LL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
stijike  the  requisite  number  of 


aga  n 
that 
and 


know 


Cha  rman. 


fjr 


grams. 

The   budget 
friend,  the 
Latta),  claims 
Ing     for 
health,  for 
ties,  and 
areas    thai 
budget  resolution 
not  so.   As 
budget  offered 
gentleman 
adds  funding 
which  does 
funds,  whlli; 
budget  proposals 
level  which 
1981   funds 
tures.  In  otjher 
Aspln  budget 
baselines 
spending  In 
substitute 


the 


with   great   respect 

affecti|c>n  for  both  the  author  of 

amendment,  and  my  dear 

Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan)  I 

ind  set  the  record  straight. 


D  1800 

The  budget  cuts  made  by  the  Latta 
proposal  Injthe  area  of  medicare  would 
be  $4.9  billion.  In  the  area  of  medicaid 
they  would  be  about  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. In  tctal,  they  would  come  to 
about  $5.4  billion  in  those  two  pro- 


proposed  by  my  good 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
to  be  adding  more  fund- 
energy     conservation,     for 
energy  regulatory  activl- 
research  In  these  two 
the     House     committee 
Regrettably,  that  Is 
the  figures  Indicate,  the 
by  my  good  friend,  the 
from    Ohio    (Mr.    Latta). 
to  a  base  level   freeze 
not  include  deferred  1981 
the  Jones  and  the  Aspln 
freeeze  funding  at  a 
incorporates  both  deferred 
and  transferred  expendi- 
words,  the  Jones  and 
proposals  use  as  their 
funds  agencies  really  are 
this  fiscal  year;  the  Latta 
as  Its  baseline  only  the 
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moneys  appropriated  for  this  fiscal 
year,  a  fictitious  and  much  lower 
budget  figure. 

I  think  It  Is.  therefore.  Important 
that  we  analyze  the  Latta  proposal  in 
the  light  of  what  It  In  fact  does.  In  the 
area  of  energy,  the  cut  made  by  the 
Latta  proposal  would  be  $1.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  $1.1  billion  in 
budget  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Latta  substitute  budget  resolu- 
tion is  warmed-over  rhetoric  from  the 
past  year,  should  be  seen  for  what  it 
is.  and  should  be  resoundingly  defeat- 
ed by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

Last  year,  there  was  an  effort  to  dis- 
mantle many  energy  programs  during 
reconciliation;  that  effort  was  stillborn 
because  of  the  recognized  need  for  a 
balanced  energy  policy.  I  submit  that 
the  IX>E  dismemberment  will  also  die 
stillborn,  since  it  remains  essential 
that  this  Nation  have  energy  policy 
and  programs  and  that  it  retain  Its 
commitments  to  our  allies. 

The  Latta  budget  would  result  in  the 
total  abolition  of  a  meaningful  energy 
program  for  this  country.  It  would  cut 
by  an  additional  33  percent  an  energy 
budget  which  has  already  been  slashed 
to  the  bone. 

The  Latta  budget  assumes  that  a 
system  of  user  fees  will  be  Instituted 
at  PERC.  A  system  of  user  fees  would 
turn  FERC  Into  a  'bounty  hunter" 
which  would  have  the  funding  to  mon- 
itor and  protect  the  public  Interest 
only  when  there  were  a  lot  of  license 
applications  pending  at  the  Commis- 
sion. If  ultimately  approved  by  the 
Congress,  any  user  fees  that  are  col- 
lected should  go  to  the  U.S.  Treasury, 
not  to  the  FERC  as  the  Latta  budget 
provides,  first,  so  that  Congress  can 
continue  to  control  the  agency's  activi- 
ties and  second,  so  that  FERC  Is  not 
left  with  wildly  fluctuating  budgets 
depending  upon  varying  numbers  of  li- 
cense applications. 

Even  though  its  sponsors  claim  oth- 
erwise, the  Latta  budget  would  Impose 
further  cuts  In  the  conservation,  solar, 
geothermal.  and  renewable  energy 
budgets— leaving  this  Nation  vulnera- 
ble to  any  supply  cutoff.  Evidently, 
neither  the  sponsors  of  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute or  the  administration  has  un- 
derstood the  strength  of  repeated  bi- 
partisan congressional  expressions  of 
support  for  a  strong  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  effort  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  Latta  substitute  and  Its  support- 
ers here  have  a  particularly  incredible 
failing.  They  do  not  believe  in  invest- 
ing in  the  people  of  this  country. 

They  said  they  did  not  want  to  cut 
social  security,  but  they  have  tried 
twice. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  reduce 
medicare  by  $4.9  billion. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  further 
reduce  food  stamps— by  $710  million. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  vet- 
erans' benefits  by  $137  million. 


The  Latta  substitute  would  reduce 
medicaid  by  $483  million. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  reduce 
guaranteed  student  loans  by  $31  mil- 
lion. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children, 
supplemental  security  income,  and 
child  support  by  more  than  half  a  bil- 
lion dollars. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  em- 
ployment and  training  by  $529  million. 
The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  sub- 
sidized housing  by  $504  million. 

The  Latta  substitute  would  cut  small 
business  loans  by  $181  million. 

In  other  words,  the  administration, 
through  the  Latta  substitute,  wants  to 
reduce  this  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  elderly  and  their  health;  to  chil- 
dren, their  health,  and  education;  to 
veterans  who  have  served  in  this  coun- 
try's wars;  to  individuals  who  want  to 
work  but  need  training;  to  people  who 
need  help  In  order  to  get  started  In 
business.  The  list  could  go  on  and  on, 
but  the  point  my  colleagues  should  un- 
derstand is  that  this  administration 
has  no  use  for  the  unfortunate  In  this 
great  country  who  need  a  little  help 
and  some  commitment  In  order  to  be 
productive,  contributing  citizens  in  our 
society  and  It  is  an  administration  rep- 
resented in  the  Latta  amendment. 

Perhaps  the  most  regrettable  aspect 
of  this  exercise  is,  as  I  have  indicated, 
that  the  Latta  substitute  would  inflect 
significant  cuts  in  both  medicare  and 
medicaid,  according  to  every  study 
that  we  on  the  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  can  make  with  regard  to 
this. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Since  I  mentioned 
the  name  of  my  dear  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  I,  of  course,  yield 
to  him. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  do  not  dispute  what  the  gentleman 
is  saying  except  to  make  the  point 
that  the  gentleman  would  be  speaking 
more  correctly  for  the  record  if  he 
spoke  of  cuts  in  the  rate  of  growth  as 
opposed  to  actual  cuts.  To  suggest 
that  there  is  a  cut  of  $4.8  billion  in 
medicare  is  to  Ignore  the  fact  that  the 
Latta  budget  proposal  would  Increase 
medicare  funding  in  each  of  the  next  3 
years  over  the  present  level  of  expend- 
itures, either  with  regard  to  authority 
or  outlays,  and  would  increase  outlays 
for  a  total  of  33  percent  over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years,  some  9  percent  in  the 
next  fiscal  year  and  some  12  percent  in 
each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

So  if  the  gentleman  is  saying  that 
we  would  propose  to  cut  the  rate  of 
growth  from  45  percent  over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  to  33  percent  over  the 
next  3  fiscal  years,  the  gentleman 
would  be  speaking  correctly  for  the 
record. 


Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me.  then,  agree  and  also  disagree  with 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  and  let  me  observe  that  what 
in  fact  will  occur  with  regard  to  hospi- 
tal expenditures,  as  mentioned  by  the 
gentlemen,  is  in  good  part  so. 

The  way  it  would  work  out  is  that 
the  hospital  and  health  expenditures 
are  going  up.  due  to  Inflation,  at  a  rate 
of  about  12  percent.  The  consequences 
of  the  Latta  proposal  are  that,  with 
regard  to  health  expenditures  under 
medicare  and  also  under  medicaid,  this 
Nation  will  not  even  keep  pace  with 
the  inflation  that  we  can  properly  an- 
ticipate. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  The  consequences  of 
that  are  that  we  will  see  some  reduc- 
tions in  the  real  level  of  medicare  ex- 
penditures suid  of  medicaid  expendi- 
tures. 

Now  I  will  be  delighted  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding,  and  I  will  relate  to  him  an  ex- 
perience. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michlgsin  (Mr.  Dim- 
cell)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  desire  the  3 
additional  minutes? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  really 
I  do  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  However,  I  will 
accept  them  and  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Yes,  I  do  indeed. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  relate  to  the  gentleman  an 
experience  that  I  have  just  had  over 
this  past  weekend  where  the  board  of 
directors  of  a  hospital  in  Illinois  has 
advised  me  that  It  is  their  intention  to 
lower  the  room  rate  for  their  hospital 
by  some  $12  per  day  this  summer  be- 
cause the  financial  position  of  that 
hospital  Is  so  strong  that  they  are 
going  to  actually  be  able  to  decrease 
their  charges  during  the  next  year 
rather  than  increase  them  at  all. 

Now,  that  is  not  what  the  hospital 
administrator  wanted  to  do.  He 
wanted  to  keep  the  charges  at  the 
same  level  and  Introduce  a  completely 
free  dental  program  for  the  staff  and 
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employees  of  all  of  the  hospital, 
saying  to  the  board  that  "We  can 
afford  to  do  that  because  we  are  on  a 
cost-based  reimbursement  system  that 
becomes  a  labor  cost,  and  medicare 
and  medicaid  will  pay  for  that." 

But  they  refused  to  do  that  and  in- 
stead chose  to  actually  lower  the  hos- 
pit&l'oost  at  that  hospital  in  niinois. 

There  are  well-managed  hospitals 
around  this  country  which  have  man- 
aged to  keep  their  cost  increases  below 
9  percent  during  the  last  fiscal  year. 
They  are  not  a  majority  certainly,  but 
many  hospitals  have  been  able  to  do 
that. 

All  we  are  stsking  them  to  do  under 
the  Latta  proposal  is  to  keep  their  in- 
creases at  5  percent  more  than  the 
rate  of  inflation  that  is  predicted  for 
the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  state- 
ment, and  certainly  there  ought  to  be 
something  done  about  the  hospital  ad- 
ministrator to  whom  he  alludes. 

But  I  would  observe  that  not  many 
hospitals  have  this  kind  of  choice. 
Many  hospitals  are  trying  very  hard  to 
hold  their  costs  down,  and  in  those 
areas  this  proposal  will  cause  a  hard- 
ship not  upon  the  hospital  but  upon 
the  persons  who  would  be  receiving 
benefits  under  medicare  and  medicaid. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  M»  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  say  that  the 
sponsors  of  this  amendment,  the  Latta 
amendment,  showed  $23,219  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  as  savings  in  the 
entitlement  program  for  medicare  and 
$1,969  billion  in  savings  in  the  entitle- 
ment program  for  medicaid. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  take  that 
kind  of  a  cut  without  hurting  the 
beneficiaries. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  some  of 
the  hospitals  that  have  the  biggest  in- 
creases annually  are  the  ones  that  are 
doing  the  best  job  with  their  outpa- 
tient service,  and  thus  they  are  doing 
the  most  to  contribute  to  lower  costs 
overall  for  medical  services.  Some  of 
those  who  are  not  increasing  but  8  or  9 
percent  are  not  using  outpatient  serv- 
ice in  many  cases  where  they  could 
and.  therefore,  retain  patients  in  the 
hospital  which  cost  less  per  day  to 
service. 

So  what  we  would  be  doing  here  in 
putting  an  arbitrary  cap  on  these  daily 
hospital  costs  would  be  to  penalize 
^me  of  the  people  who  are  doing  the 
most  to  reduce  total  health  care  costs. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL)  hks  expired. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  t<  1  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  (  hairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
chairmin  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  hia  indulgence.  I  know  that  he 
wants  t )  move  this  matter  along. 

I  hav !  listened  to  the  debate  all  day 
and  have  learned  a  lot  about  these 
f unctioi  lal  categories,  and  I  hope  I  can 
make  i  better  decision  as  to  these 
budgets. 

I  hav;  a  particular  area  of  concern, 
and  thrt  is  in  the  area  of  administra- 
tion of  justice,  category  750.  I  happen 
to  belie  i^e  that  in  this  debate  we  have 
neglect  (d  one  area  of  great  concern  to 
Americans,  and  that  is  the  area  of 
crime  a  id  the  criminal  justice  system, 
which  h  as  a  lot  of  problems. 

If  I  lead  the  OMB  current  service 
base  lire  figures  correctly,  as  well  as 
the  CB  D  base  line  figures,  we  need  a 
total  01  $4.82  billion  just  to  operate 
the  programs,  including  the  crime 
functioi  is  at  existing  levels.  CBO  esti- 
mates 1  hat  the  baseline  figures  are 
4.79.  S»  I  do  not  understand  how 
either  t  le  Jones  budget  or  the  Latta- 
Michel  judget  can  possibly  assimilate 
cuts  of  inywhere  between  $220  million 
and  $4i  0  million  in  budget  authority 
and  out  ays. 

D  1810 

I  wou  d  ask  my  colleague  from  Okla- 
homa, 1  Ir.  Jones  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, low  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  accommodate  in  the  Jones  budget 
cuts  raiiging  upward.  $220  million  in 
budget  authority  and  closer  to.  as  I 
understand  it.  roughly  $190  million  in 
budget  putlays  when  in  fact  even  the 
Presidertts  own  budget  submitted  in 
January  requested  increases  in  some 
of  the  categories  such  as  the  FBI  and 
Drug  Enforcement. 

MR.  40NES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentlemkn  yield? 

Mr.  BUGHES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  J<  >NES  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  accu- 
rate to  a  ly  all  three  substitute  budgets 
are  spet  ding  under  the  current  policy 
level  in  the  function  pertaining  to  ad- 
ministra  tion  of  justice. 

The  c<  mmittee  budget  resolution  at- 
tempted! to  freeze  all  discretionary 
programte  at  the  1982  levels.  Within 
that  category  the  appropriations  and 
authori4ng  committees  can  divide  up 
the  total  of  $4.6  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority 1  s  they  see  fit. 

Undou  btedly  some  of  it  will  be  an  in- 
crease ii  FBI  and  certain  agencies, 
and  a  de:rease  in  others. 

It  is  I  rue  we  are  not  spending  as 
much  aj  current  policy,  but  it  is  also 
true  tha ;  the  committee  resolution  on 
the  adm  inistration  of  justice  function 
will  havi !  $200  million  more  in  budget 
authority  than  the  Latta  substitute 
and  $150|  million  more  in  outlays. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  I  understand  that 
and  appreciate  that.  But  what  I  am 
saying,  in  e  ssence,  is  that  the  majority 
leader  a  little  while  ago  said  we  are 
going  to  hdve  to  deal,  instead  of  with 
the  theoretical,  with  the  practical. 

Where  a;e  we  going  to  make  these 
cuts?  Are  ve  going  to  make  them  in 
the  FBI  an  i  the  DEA  where  we  are  al- 
ready uncerfunded  and  regretfully 
cutting  bac  t? 

In  fact.  I  nder  the  President's  Janu- 
ary 1982  request  we  are  going  to  lose  a 
little  over  «00  agents  in  the  FBI.  We 
have  cut  tie  criminal  record  history 
tracing  ba(  k  and  now  cannot  supply 
that  inforn  ation  to  the  States  because 
of  the  backlog  at  the  FBI:  we  are  cut- 
ting back  e  /en  more  personnel  in  that 
particular  t  epartment. 

We  do  lot  have  enough  Border 
Patrol  ager  ts.  We  do  not  have  enough 
marshals  t<  i  serve  the  some  3.000  fugi- 
tive warraqts  that  we  have  outstand- 
ing and  unexecuted. 

We  do  n<it  have  enough  U.S.  attor- 
neys to  m)ve  the  criminal  cases  in 
southern  norida  and  other  places 
throughout  the  country.  We  are  now 
moving  jud  jes  to  southern  Florida  to 
try  to  expe<  lite  cases. 

So  where  are  we  going  to  pick  up  the 
sum  of  $2!0  million  under  Jones  or 
$400  millioi  under  the  Latta  substi- 
tute? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  we  should 
point  out  the  Latta  budget  restores 
the  present  level,  just  as  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  The  difference  be- 
tween the  tivo  is  that  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion is  legafl  services  provided  in  the 
Latta  substitute  that  is  not  in  the  com- 
mittee budget.  Otherwise  they  are 
identical.     \ 

But  I  think  the  gentleman  is  over- 
looking ond  fact,  that  the  fundamen- 
tal policy  ill  the  United  States  is  we 
try  to  manage  government  better.  We 
try  to  manage  everything  better.  We 
have  a  situation  where  we  need  some 
efficiencies  ind  to  just  say  that  every- 
thing has  b^en  as  it  should  be  in  terms 
of  cost  effectiveness  in  prior  years 
belies  the  fict  that  we  are  saying  to 
these  agenc  es  you  can  do  a  better  job 
with  the  sar  le  amount  of  money. 


Inflation 
duced.  and 


gentleman 


Hughes)  has  expired 


is    very    dramatically    re- 
let us  say  to  all  of  the 


agencies,  no  L  just  this  particular  func- 
tion but  to  all,  to  do  a  better  job  of 
using  your  r  isources. 

Mr.  HUG:IES.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time,  that  s(  >unds  like  what  the  Attor- 
ney Genen.l  says  when  he  comes 
before  our  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  do  more  with  less. 

The  CHA  RMAN.  The  time  of  the 


from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 
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(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Hughes 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Law  enforcement  is  a 
labor  intensive  function.  You  are  not 
talking  about  holding  your  own.  We 
are  talking  about  a  loss  because  ac- 
cording to  the  CBO  baseline  figures  or 
OMB  current  service  budget,  we  need 
$4.82  billion  just  to  hold  our  own. 

That  does  not  allow  for  inflation. 

That  means  just  to  provide  existing 
services  we  need  $4.82  billion.  Under 
the  Latta-Michel  budget  we  drop  down 
in  budget  authority  to  $4.4  billion. 
That  is  a  loss  of  $400  million  not  even 
allowing  for  the  loss  for  inflation  that 
we  are  going  to  experience. 

I  do  not  know  where  we  are  going  to 
find  that  because  we  have  been  unable 
to  stretch  our  present  resources  to 
perform  the  crime  functions.  The 
President  in  his  January  budget  asked 
for  more  for  the  FBI  and  for  drug  en- 
forcement resources  and  that  is  not  al- 
lowed in  this  budget. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  I  would  point  out  many 
labor  contracts  are  on  a  freeze.  What 
we  are  really  talking  about  is  a  freeze. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point  and 
that  is  that  law  enforcement  essential- 
ly is  a  State  and  local  function.  If  we 
have  a  strong  economy  in  this  Nation 
they  will  have  the  resources  to  meet 
those  needs  in  the  State  and  local 
communities. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  I  can  reclaim  my 
time  again,  drug  enforcement  is  a  na- 
tional function.  The  drug  problem  is 
our  problem.  The  marihuana  and 
heroin  and  cocaine  are  not  grown  in 
this  country.  It  is  a  national  problem 
requiring  a  national  response. 

The  National  Government  has  to 
provide  the  arson  task  force  oper- 
ations where  they  are  interstate  and 
the  FBI  operations  are  clearly  nation- 
al functions.  They  are  not  local  and 
State  functions. 

Also  we  are  called  upon  to  provide 
leadership  in  the  area  of  crime.  The 
American  public  is  concerned  about 
the  crime  problem.  It  is  right  up  at  the 
top  of  the  list  of  things  that  they  want 
us  as  leaders  to  commit  more  efforts 
to— not  less.  I  do  not  see  any  urgency 
in  these  budgets  directed  to  the  crime 
problem.  I  will  later  offer  an  amend- 
ment that  will  restore  some  of  these 
cuts. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  many  of  you 
are  anxious  to  go  on  to  the  amend- 
ments, but  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the 
Record  at  this  point  unrefuted  in 
terms  of  the  comments  that  have  been 
made  about  the  health-care  cuts,  par- 
ticularly the  medicare  cuts. 

Even  if  we  show  that  the  medicare 
budget  will  actually  increase  in  dollar 

amounts,  there  is  a  cut  of  great  magni- 


tude in  what  would  otherwise  be  the 
amount  necessary  to  keep  the  program 
at  the  same  level  of  service.  We  ought 
to  understand  that  there  would  be.  as 
a  result  of  this  slashing  cut.  a  dramat- 
ic shift  of  out-of-pocket  costs  to  the 
beneficiaries,  from  the  elderly  persons 
who  will  have  to  make  up  those  funds. 

If  we  had  a  $23.3  billion  cut  in  3 
years,  as  the  Latta  proposal  would 
have  us  make,  we  are  going  to  have 
more  out-of-pocket  costs  for  the  elder- 
ly to  pay.  who  now  pay  30  percent  of 
their  health-care  bills. 

It  is  not  as  if  medicare  paid  for  all  of 
their  health-care  needs.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  their  health  care  costs  are 
coming  out  of  their  pockets. 

So  we  are  going  to  see  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  cost  sharing. 

Some  savings  could  be  achieved 
through  reductions  in  physician  and 
hospital  reimbursements.  But  let  us 
not  kid  ourselves  as  to  the  amount  of 
savings  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
achieve  in  that  area. 

For  example,  we  had  a  proposal  by 
the  Carter  administration  for  a  hospi- 
tal cost  containment  program.  Some  of 
you  who  were  around  in  the  last  Con- 
gress will  remember  that  legislation.  It 
was  very,  very  difficult  and  failed. 

That  bill,  had  it  been  passed,  would 
have  saved  $2.6  billion  for  hospital 
outlays  over  the  first  3  years. 

What  the  Latta  proposal  is  suggest- 
ing is  that  we  can  save,  through  hospi- 
tal cost  containment.  $12  billion  in  the 
first  3  years. 

I  just  think  we  ought  to  be  realistic 
about  it  and  not  kid  ourselves.  If  we 
make  the  kind  of  cuts  in  medicare  that 
are  being  proposed  it  will  mean  the  el- 
derly in  this  country  will  have  to  come 
up  with  that  money  out  of  their  own 
pockets. 

I  will  in  due  time  come  up  with  an 
amendment  to  the  Latta  proposal  to 
restore  the  medicare  amounts.  I  hope 
we  can  debate  it  more  fully  then  and 
have  support  of  my  colleagues  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema). 

n  1820 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  indicate  that  there 
are  many  parts  of  the  Latta  proposal 
that  I  strongly  endorse.  But  I  have 
grave  misgivings  about  this  particular 
area  of  medicare,  as  I  have  stated  to 
my  colleagues  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  have  noted  with  great  interest  the 
amendment  of  my  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  find  that  it  makes  some 
good  sense  to  me.  It  seems  to  be  a  ra- 
tional approach  to  effective  reductions 
in  medicare  and  a  first  step  to  bringing 
health  care  inflation  under  control. 

I  have  l>een  alarmed  by  the  same  $12 
billion  figure  that  the  gentleman  has 


indicated  as  representing  cost  savings 
through  prospective  reimbursement 
and  hospital  cost  containment  and. 
therefore,  have  scanned  the  literature, 
whether  it  be  studies  done  by  senior 
citizen  groups  or  even  some  studies 
done  within  our  HHS  Department, 
and  I  have  not  found  any  study  to  in- 
dicate the  optimistic  assumptions 
under  the  Latta  budget. 

Therefore.  I  am  hopeful  that  with 
the  gentleman's  modest  proposal  there 
can  be  an  improvement  in  the  Latta 
substitute,  and  it  will  inure  to  the  ben- 
efit of  all  medicare  recipients. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  at  the  time 
the  gentleman  presents  his  proposal, 
but  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  con- 
structive addition. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  kind  words,  and  I  want 
to  underline  the  fact  that  if  this  $12 
billion  cannot  be  saved  by  holding 
down  hospital  costs,  the  committees 
will  then  have  to  come  up  with  some 
proposal  to  save  that  amount  because 
this  budget  process  instructs  us  to 
achieve  a  certain  dollar  savings.  And  if 
we  cannot  save  it  in  hospital  reim- 
bursements, we  are  going  to  ask  older 
people  to  come  up  with  more  money  to 
pay  for  their  health  care  needs. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  ask  a  question 
of  the  author  of  the  amendment  and 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  does  not  deny  the 
need  for  health  cost  inflation  control 
but  assumes  that  the  rate  of  savings 
will  be  more  modest,  but  the  gentle- 
man is  also  assuming  that  there  will 
be  future  corrective  reforms  of  the 
medicare  program.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  correct.  We 
will  try  to  develop  whatever  reforms 
we  can  to  achieve  savings  in  the  short 
term,  and  we  want  to  work  with  every- 
one who  is  concerned  about  how  to 
achieve  savings  in  the  health-care 
system  over  the  long  term. 

The  administration  has  talked  about 
some  dramatic  reforms.  We  have  not 
yet  seen  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxhan)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Maoigan  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Waxman  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  California  for  yielding,  and 
I  will  say  that  I  do  not  intend  to  be- 
labor this  because  I  know  that  we  are 
going  to  have  further  opportunities  to 
debate  this.  But  so  that  we  might 
make  something  a  part  of  the  Record 
here  this  evening,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  colleagues  to  be  looking  at  in  the 
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morning,  is  it  not  correct  that  the  gen 
tleman  from  California  was  the  spon 
sor  of  the  Carter  hospitel  cost  contain- 
ment proposal? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct,  and  if  I  might  reiterate  the 
point  I  made  earlier,  that  proposal, 
which  was  rejected  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  being  too  draconi- 
an,  would  have  only  saved  $2.6  billion, 
whereas  the  Latta  proposal  is  suggest- 
ing that  we  can  save  $12  billion  over 
the  same  period  of  time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  for  the  record  that  while 
the  gentleman  was  seeldng  recognition 
I  went  to  the  telephone  and  called  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
which  reported  to  me  that  the  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  and  1985  savings  in 
medicare  under  the  Carter  hospital 
cost  containment  bill  sponsored  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  were  an  ag- 
gregate of  $15  billion.  $3  billion  more 
than  is  contemplated  in  the  Latta 
budget. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Let  me  just  reclaim 
my  time  to  point  out  that  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  who  opposed  that  legislation 
successfully  when  he  was  a  colleague 
is  incorrect  in  that  figure.  He  is  giving 
up  an  aggregate  figure  that  represents 
the  savings  on  the  total  hospital  bill, 
not  Just  for  the  medicare  program. 
When  we  talk  about  medicare  along, 
the  savings  come  to  only  $2.6  billion. 
And  I  Just  do  not  think  that  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  prepared 
to  vote  for  a  hospital  cost  containment 
proposal  of  the  magnitude  that  would 
be  required  to  make  those  kinds  of 
savings  that  the  Latta  budget  would 
require  of  us. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further  for  one  brief  com- 
ment, as  I  said,  we  are  going  to  have 
further  opportunities  to  debate  this 
when  we  reach  the  amendments  of  the 
gentleman  from  California;  but  I 
thought  it  was  important  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  for  today  that  we  at 
least  attract  the  Members'  attention 
and  let  all  of  the  Members  know  that 
there  are  two  sides  to  this  argument. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  In  reclaiming  my 
time,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
there  are  even  more  than  two  sides.  It 
is  a  very  complicated  problem. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
presume  the  state  that  this  is  the  last 
Member  the  Chair  will  recognize  on 
this  debate  at  this  time.  It  is  time, 
under  the  general  agreement,  that  the 
committee  move  on  to  the  amendment 
stage.  After  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill)  has  complet- 
ed his  5  minutes,  the  Chair  proposes 
to  recognize  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Pease). 
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The  I  entleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Broyhill)  is  recognized  for  5 
minute  . 

Mr.  IIROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  b;en  listening  with  interest  to 
this  del  ate  over  the  rehash  of  the  de- 
bates t  lat  we  had  about  3  years  ago, 
and  I  lulled  the  Record  here  of  No- 
vember 15,  1979.  The  gentleman  from 
Califon  ia  was  alleging  total  savings  of 
$16.7  b  llion  in  Federal  dollars  over  a 
5-year  1  Ife  of  the  bill.  Now  he  comes 
back,  ai  parently,  at  this  late  date  with 
a  far  sn  aller  projected  savings  than  at 
that  tinie  3  years  ago. 

Mr.  Cjhairman,  I  want  to  reempha- 
size  points  that  have  already  been 
made,  a  id  that  is  under  the  bipartisan 
bill  spoi  isored  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Blr.  Latta)  we  are  not  talking 
about  n  ductions  in  spending  for  medi- 
care; w;  are  talking  about  slowing 
down  tl  e  increase  in  the  cost  of  this 
progran . 

The  a»umed  spending  levels  in  the 
Latta  proposal  would  increase  from 
the  prea  mt  level  of  $49.5  billion  to  $53 
billion  ii »  fiscal  year  1983,  $58.6  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1984,  to  the  level  of  $65.5 
billion  ii  1985.  This  is  an  increase  of  9 
percent  per  year. 

I  poini  out  that  health  care  costs  are 
continuing  to  outstrip  the  general  in- 
flation. In  1981,  last  year,  hospital 
costs  ini  Teased  19  percent.  Physician 
fees  ros4  at  an  11 -percent  rate.  In  the 
past  3  nonths.  the  health  care  price 
index  in  :reased  at  a  10  percent  annual 
rate,  cor  ipared  with  al>out  a  1 -percent 
annual  r  ite  for  the  overall  economy. 

Now.  he  Federal  Government,  of 
course.  L  i  a  major  payer  of  health  care 
costs.  40  percent  of  in-patient  hospital 
costs,  n  percent  for  physicians.  And 
we  shoul  d  be  concerned  about  the  rap- 
idly increasing  costs.  This  openended 
payment  system  of  medicare  is  a 
major  sc  urce  of  health  care  cost  infla- 
tion and  of  course,  it  is  contributing 
significai  itly  to  Federal  deficits. 

Mr.  WfVXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  want  to  point  out 
to  my  colleague  that  when  we  have  a 
health  care  economy  that  is  increasing 
at  a  fasljer  rate  than  the  rest  of  the 
economyi  and  we  decide  we  are  going 
to  pay  le  ss  for  the  hospital  care  of  the 
people  who  are  covered  by  the  medi- 
care proi  xam.  the  hospitals  just  turn 
around  a  id  ask  the  beneficiary  for  the 
patient  t  >  pay  the  difference.  They  do 
not  decn  ase  their  costs.  They  just  ask 
the  me<  icare  person  to  pay  more 
money  oi  it  of  pocket.  That  is  not  cut- 
ting the  lealth  care  inflation.  That  is 
only  Shi:  ting  the  burden  to  the  pa- 
tient, to  I  he  elderly  person. 

I  also  \  rant  to  disagree  with  a  state- 
ment thft  has  been  made  about  the 
anticipated  cost  savings  under  the 
Carter  hespital  cost  containment  pro- 
posal. Th  at  proposal  applied  not  only 
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to  the  Fed€  ral  Ooverrunent.  but  to  pri- 
vate insura  ice  as  well.  And  the  savings 
for  the  Pecfcral  Government  were  only 
$2.6  billion  over  3  years. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  I  would  be  glad  to  show  the 
gentleman  he  Record  which  I  have  in 
my  hand,  nnd  he  was  saying  at  that 
time  $41.2  billion  savings  for  the 
American  people  over  the  same  period 
of  time,  a  savings  of  $16.7  billion  in 
Federal  dol  ars. 

Mr.  WAIMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  does  the  gentleman 
deny  the  fiict  that  a  hospital  is  just 
going  to  tui  n  around  and  ask  an  older 
person  to  pi  ly  the  rest  of  the  bill?  Why 
does  the  gtntleman  believe  it  would 
lessen  the  c  ost  for  their  care  when  we 
do  nothing  about  the  increases  in 
health  care  inflation? 

Mr.  BRoVhill.  If  I  may  reclaim 
my  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the 
fact  is  that  the  program  that  we  pres- 
ently have  i*  a  key  factor  in  driving  up 
the  costs  of  medical  care,  health  costs 
in  this  coun  try.  And  we  Just  cannot  sit 
here  and  le  this  program  continue  to 
go  up  by  111  percent  a  year.  Without 
these  saving  s.  the  medicare  program  is 
going  to  cost  $200  billion  in  the  next  3 
years,  whic  i  is  more  than  the  total 
program  co!  t  for  the  first  16  years  of 
the  progran . 

Mr.  CONiLBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemfin  yield? 

Mr.  BROTHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f roni  New  York. 
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I  think  the  gentle- 
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BY  MR.  PEASE  TO  THE 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
LATTA 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 

to  the  amendment  in 

a  substitute  offered  by 

from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

1  ead  as  follows: 

offered  by  Mr.  Pease  to  the 

the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 

c  At  the  appropriate  place 


of  the  House  of  Representa- 

( Congress  should  enact  legisla- 

the     following    suggested 


changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  in  order  to  use  the  closing  of  tax  loop- 
holes to  the  maximum  extent  possible  as  a 
way  of  raising  revenue  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years: 

(1)  Phase-out  of  the  employee  stock  own- 
ership credit. 

(2)  Limitation  of  the  issuances  of  industri- 
al development  bonds. 

(3)  Limitation  of  the  deduction  for  pay- 
ment of  nonbusiness  interest  (other  than 
for  purchase  of  a  home  or  automobile). 

(4)  Repeal  of  the  partial  exclusion  of  divi- 
dends. 

(5)  Repeal  of  the  exclusion  of  scholarship 
and  fellowship  grants. 

(6)  Repeal  of  the  exclusion  of  amounts  re- 
ceived under  qualified  group  legal  services 
plans. 

(7)  Repeal  of  the  15  percent  exclusion  of 
interest  (scheduled  to  take  effect  in  1985). 

(8)  Elimination  of  the  deductions  for  the 
extra  cost  of  first-class  travel. 

(9)  Limitation  of  the  business  deduction  to 
80  percent  of  the  amount  paid  by  the  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  meals,  lodging,  and  en- 
tertainment. 

(10)  Repeal  of  the  deduction  for  State  and 
local  personal  property  taxes. 

(11)  Limitation  of  the  deduction  for  casu- 
alty losses  to  10  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
adjusted  gross  income. 

(12)  Repeal  of  >afe  harbor  leasing 

(13)  Reduction  of  the  basis  of  property 
subject  to  a  deduction,  under  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system,  by  the  amount  of 
the  investment  tax  credit  allowed  with  re- 
spect to  such  property. 

(14)  Repeal  of  the  charitable  deduction 
for  individuals  who  do  not  itemize  deduc- 
tions. 

(15)  Imposition  of  a  requirement  that  real 
property  construction  period  interest  and 
taxes  be  capitalized  in  the  case  of  corpora- 
tions. 

(16)  Repeal  of  the  investment  tax  credit 
for  timber  and  the  amortization  of  reforest- 
ation expenditures. 

(17)  Repeal  of  the  deduction  for  taxpayers 
holding  motor  carrier  operating  authorities. 

(18)  Limitation  of  the  deduction  for  medi- 
cal expenses  to  medical  expenses  in  excess 
of  5  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 

.   income. 

(19)  Repeal  of  the  expensing  of  intangible 
drilling  and  development  costs  in  the  case  of 
oil  and  gas  wells  and  geothermal  wells. 

(20)  Repeal  of  the  capital  gains  treatment 
of  dividends  reinvested  in  the  stock  of 
public  utilities. 

(21)  Elimination  of  the  use  of  the  complet- 
ed contract  method  of  accounting  for  long- 
term  contracts. 

(22)  Limitation  of  the  deduction  for  addi- 
tions to  the  reserves  for  bad  debts  in  the 
case  of  thrift  institutions. 

(23)  Repeal  ol  percentage  depletion  with 
respect  to  natural  resources. 

(24)  Repeal  of  special  capital  gains  treat- 
ment of  timber,  coal,  and  domestic  iron  ore. 

(25)  Elimination  of  the  use  of  modified  co- 
insurance contracts  as  a  method  of  treating 
investment  income  as  underwriting  income. 

(26)  Limitation  of  the  tax  credit  for  pos- 
sessions corporations  to  prevent  abuse  of 
such  credit. 

(27)  Repeal  of  the  credit  for  oil  and  gas 
extraction  taxes  paid  or  accrued. 

(28)  Elimination  of  the  special  treatment 
of  domestic  international  sales  corporations. 

(29)  Increase  in  the  percentage  of  gain  or 
loss  treated  as  short-term  capital  gain  or 
loss  in  the  case  of  regulated  futures  con- 
tracts. 


(30)  Imposition  of  a  5  percent  capital 
gains  tax  for  estates,  based  on  the  dece- 
dent's holdings  at  the  time  of  death  (subject 
to  a  $100,000  exclusion). 

(31)  Limitation  on  the  phased-in  increase 
in  the  unified  credit  against  gift  and  estate 
taxes,  and  indexation  of  such  credit. 

(32)  Repeal  of  the  recent  changes  in  cur- 
rent use  valuation. 

(33)  Imposition  of  a  $100,000  limitation  on 
the  estate  tax  exclusion  for  annuities  and 
for  the  proceeds  of  life  insurance. 

(34)  Repeal  of  the  exemption  for  royalty 
oil.  the  reduction  in  tax  imposed  on  newly 
discovered  oil,  and  the  exemption  for  strip- 
per well  oil. 

Mr.  PEASE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
before  us  three  sutistitutes  at  the 
present  time.  They  differ  in  many, 
many  respects.  However,  all  three 
agree  on  one  point,  and  that  is  that  we 
will  need  to  raise  revenue  over  the 
next  3  years  or.  if  you  will,  to  offset 
some  of  the  revenue  losses  that  will 
occur  because  of  the  tax  bill  passed  in 
1981. 

Under  the  Latta  substitute,  it  is  as- 
sumed there  will  be  $95  billion  in  reve- 
nue raised  over  the  next  3  years. 

In  the  Aspin  substitute,  about  $143 
billion,  and  in  the  Jones  about  $150 
billion. 

My  amendment  is  a  sense  of  Con- 
gress provision  only,  and  what  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  expressed  in  this 
provision?  It  is  that,  to  the  maximum 
extend  possible.  Congress  should  use 
the  closing  of  tax  loopholes  as  a  way 
of  raising  revenue  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Is  this  sensible?  No  one  is  eager,  as 
far  as  I  know,  in  this  House,  to  defer 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  passed 
last  year.  No  one  is  eager  to  eliminate 
indexing  due  to  take  effect  in  1985. 
Those  who  talk  about  doing  those 
things  do  so  not  out  of  eagerness  but 
rather  out  of  a  sense  of  despair  be- 
cause of  the  large  deficits  forecast  for 
the  next  3  years. 

Would  it  not  be  better  for  the  $95 
billion  in  revenue  under  the  Latta  prov 
posal,  or  the  $143  billion  under  the 
Aspin  proposal,  or  the  $150  billion  of 
revenue  under  the  Jones  proposal,  to 
be  achieved  by  closing  tax  loopholes 
rather  than  adding  to  the  burden  of 
ordinary  Americans? 

My  amendment  asks  that  we  do  just 
that. 

Now  I  knew  that  it  would  be  too 
easy,  to  flip,  to  just  say  let  us  do  it  by 
closing  tax  loopholes  without  going 
through  the  exercise  of  identifying 
some  specifics  that  we  can  address. 

And  so  I  have  developed  a  list  of  34 
specific  loopholes  that  could  t>e  closed 
that  would  raise  $110  billion  over  a  3- 
year  period. 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
there  a  copy  of  the  list? 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  will  be  happy  to  make 
that  list  available. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
Where  would  it  be? 

Mr.  PEIASE.  It  is  in  the  Record. 

My  list  of  tax  loopholes.  I  would  em- 
phasize, is  my  list.  I  think  most  Mem- 
t)ers  would  agree  on  most  of  the  items 
in  that  list  but  not  all  Members  would 
agree  on  all  items. 

But  I  would  point  out  that  this  is  a 
sense  of  Congress  language,  it  is  not 
binding  on  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee as  to  each  and  every  item  in 
the  list. 

I  view  this  amendment  as  a  clear 
signal  to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  Congress  to  turn 
first  to  the  closing  of  loopholes  when 
we  seek  to  find  this  additional  revenue 
ranging  from  $95  billion  to  $150  billion 
over  the  next  3  years. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior).  will  soon  offer 
an  amendment  trying  to  establish 
some  sort  of  a  ceiling  of  $273  billion  in 
tax  expenditures  for  1983. 

My  amendment  envisions  $15  billion 
in  tax  loophole  closing  in  1983,  $42  bil- 
lion in  1984,  $53  billion  in  1984.  for  a 
total  of  $110  billion. 

Surely  we  can  find  $15  billion  or 
even  $53  billion  out  of  $273  billion  in 
tax  expenditures. 

We  have  heard  a  lot  of  talk  in  the 
last  few  days  about  tough  dicisions 
that  we  will  have  to  make  in  regard  to 
entitlement  programs,  in  regard  to 
education,  and  health,  and  other  do- 
mestic programs,  and  even  in  regard  to 
defense. 

Why  not  extend  these  tough  deci- 
sions to  the  closing  of  tax  loopholes? 
Why  cut  down  meals  for  hungry  chil- 
dren while  oil  companies  and  oil  mil- 
lionaires get  subsidized  by  rank  and 
file  taxpayers? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  numl)er  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  proposed  a 
sense  of  the  Congress  amendment 
which  I  think  Is  a  very  bad  way  to 
make  tax  policy  and  I  urge  the  defeat 
of  the  amendment.  I  would  like  to 
read  a  few  of  the  words  from  this 
amendment. 

It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  the  Congress  should  enact  legisla- 
tion which  makes  the  following  changes  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

It  then  lists  some  34  proposed  loop- 
hole closings. 

Mr.  PEIASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
in  error.  There  were  two  possible 
amendments  that  I  proposed  in  the 
Rbcx>iu>  last  Friday.  The  one  that  I 
have  offered  does  not  provide  that 
those  changes  will  have  to  be  made.  I 
will  read  the  language,  if  the  gentle- 
man wishes.  It  says  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  House  that  the  Congress  should 
enact  legislation  such  as  the  following 
suggested  changes  in  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  in  order  to  use  the  closing 
of  tax  loopholes  to  the  maximum 
extent  possible  as  a  way  of  raising  rev- 
enue over  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  was  not  aware  the 
gentleman  had  put  in  two  such  amend- 
ments. In  any  event,  let  me  read  some 
of  the  proposals:  my  collegues  may 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  going  on  record 
as  favoring  these  without  some  study, 
thought  and  deliberation.. 

The  first  proposal  phases  out  the 
employee  stock  ownership  credit— 
ESOP. 

Second,  limitation  on  the  issuance  of 
industrial  development  bonds. 

Third,  limitation  on  the  deduction  of 
payment  for  nonbusiness  interest, 
other  than  for  the  purpose  of  home  or 
automobile. 

Fourth,  repeal  the  partial  exclusion 
of  dividends. 

Fifth,  repeal  the  exclusion  of  schol- 
arship and  fellowship  grants. 

Another:  Repeal  the  deduction  for 
State  and  local  personal  property 
taxes. 

Another,  limitation  of  deduction  for 
casulty  losses  to  10  percent  of  the  tax- 
payer's adjusted  gross  income. 

Another,  repeal  of  the  charitable  de- 
duction for  individuals  who  do  not 
itemize  deductions. 

Another,  repeal  of  personal  deple- 
tion with  respect  to  all  natural  re- 
sources. 

Another,  repeal  of  special  capital 
gains  treatment  of  timber,  coal  and  do- 
mestic iron  ore.  Elimination  of  special 
treatment  of  domestic  international 
sales  corporations. 

Imposition  of  the  5-percent  capital 
gains  tax  for  estates  based  on  the  de- 
cedent's holdings  at  the  time  of  death, 
subject  to  a  $100,000  exclusion. 

Another,  imposition -of  $100,000  limi- 
tation on  State  estate  exclusion  for  an- 
nuities and  for  the  proceeds  of  life  in- 
surance. 

All  of  these  are  far-reaching  propos- 
als. They  do  need  a  good  deal  of  care- 
ful study  before  being  enacted  and  I 
submit.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  is  not 
an  appropriate  place  to  instruct  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  as  to 
such  detailed  proposals.  It  is  in  fact  a 
usurpation  of  the  Jurisdiction  of  that 
committee  since  we  are  dealing  with 
aggregates.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
very  difficult  time,  I  submit,  in  coming 
up  with  as  much  as  $20  or  possibly  $30 
billion  of  tax  cuts  this  year. 
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Noneth  !less,  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  an  inat  propriate  amendment  at  this 
point  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
it  down. 

Mr.  RIGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genth  man  yield? 

Mr.  CO  LIABLE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  get  tleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  RE  3ULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  one  of 
the  complaints  we  hear  against  the 
budget  ac  ;  from  our  colleagues  is  that 
it  usurps  1  he  function  of  committees. 

Does  th ;  gentleman  agree  that  deal- 
ing with  ( his  issue  is  a  proper  role  for 
the  Comrf  ittee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
determine  in  a  tax  bill,  rather  than  to 
operate  through  nonbinding  language 
on  the  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  CO  f  ABLE.  Well,  it  is  a  sense  of 
Congress  proposal  and  is  not  binding 
on  the  V  ays  and  Means  Committee 
for  that  r  tason;  however.  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  be  very  careful  about 
their  stroig  and  unquestioning  sup- 
port of  sf>me  of  these  proposals  for 
which  th0  sense  of  Congress  is  being 
sought.  I|  does  need  a  good  deal  of 
study  andl  some  care.  I  believe,  before 
we  get  ourselves  out  on  this  kind  of 
limb. 

Mr.  RBbULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentl*ian  yield  further? 

Mr.  COW  ABLE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fromjOhio  again. 

Mr.  RECrULA.  As  I  understand,  one 
of  these  frovisions  would  repeal  cer- 
tain elements  of  the  estate  tax  and 
would  impose  burdens  on  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  and  others. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
There  are  many  other  proposals  that  I 
have  not  Head.  I  have  read  some  that  I 
think  shoiild  give  sufficient  pause  to 
the  membership. 

Mr.  BCiNIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman]  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chtnrman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  of  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease). 

While  I  do  not  agree  with  all  of  its 
priorities,  .1  think  it  is  a  sensible  and 
courageous  attempt  and  I  want  to  em- 
phasize this,  to  force  a  major  element 
of  our  fisoEtl  policy  out  of  the  comers 
and  into  the  light  of  deliberations  on 
budget  resplutions. 

Tax  expenditures  or  tax  subsidies  or 
tax  loophbles.  call  them  what  you 
want,  hawB  one  simple  effect.  They 
reduce  thq  taxes  which  groups  of  indi- 
viduals or'  corporations  would  pay  in 
their  absence.  They  are  meant  to 
reduce  th^  tax  burden  or  encourage  a 
particular  economic  behavior;  but  this 
is  importa|it  also.  In  modifying  the  tax 
responsibifity  of  a  particular,  they 
affect  the  ttax  responsibility  of  the  ag- 
gregate, tl^  whole,  all  of  us. 

The  Coiigress  decides  each  year 
which  Federal  services  are  essential 
and  at  whi  it  level  they  are  going  to  be 
funded  ani  I  obviously  a  similar  level  of 
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revenues  must  be  collected  to  fund 
those  activitii  is. 

The  contiruation  or  enactment  of 
tax  expenditures,  while  lowering  the 
tax  burden  df  some,  raises  it  for  the 
rest  or  at  lea^t  maintains  it  at  a  higher 
level  than  it  iwould  be  in  the  absence 
of  those  tax  I  expenditures.  Thus,  tax 
expenditures! affect  all  taxpayers  re- 
gardless of  their  intended  effect  and 
they  are  literally  getting  out  of  con- 
trol. Since  1915,  tax  expenditures  have 
grown  at  a  faster  rate  than  direct  out- 
lays. In  1967  as  I  mentioned  on  the 
floor  yesterdiy,  there  were  50  tax  ex- 
.penditures  or  loopholes  which  cost  the 
Federal  Government  $36  billion. 
Today  there  are  104  with  a  price  tag  of 
$273  billion. 

Even  more  impressive,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  un  some  functions  of  the 
Federal  budgk,  such  as  energy  and  in 
housing,  tax]  expenditures  actually 
exceed  Federal  outlays.  Yet  they  are 
nowhere  accounted  for  in  the  budget 
process.  They  do  not  require  appro- 
priations and]  are  rarely  reauthorized. 
They  do  not  appear  in  the  budget  res- 
olutions and  I  the  revenue  figure  be- 
cause they  oonstitute  revenue  fore- 
gone. They  |do  not  appear  in  the 
outlay  figures  because  they  require  no 
disbursements.  Most  of  them  simply 
continue  froili  year  to  year  without 
control  or  oversight— $273  billion. 

This  furthet  diminishes  the  already 
minor  portion!  of  the  Federal  economic 
activity  that  Congress  is  able  to  effect 
each  year.  Injfact.  as  Dr.  Rlvlin  men- 
tioned in  IfflBO  when  he  appeared 
before  the  Rules  Committee,  when 
you  eliminate  tax  expenditures  and 
other  uncontf-ollables  in  the  Federal 
fiscal  policy  each  year,  what  you  are 
doing  is  basiciilly  letting  the  Congress 
work  with  30  i  >ercent  of  the  budget. 

As  we  have  seen  last  year  and  will 

Spobably  see  a  gain  this  year,  this  has  a 
isastrous  budgetary  consequence  for 
the  programs  that  Congress  does  con- 
trol. 

Neither  should  our  portfolio  of  tax 
expenditures  1  >e  considered  particular- 
ly rational  or  equitable.  For  instance, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  alluded 
to  this,  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  coal  or  tl  mber  royalties  would  be 
taxed  as  capital  gains  rather  than  at 
the  higher  no^al  rate  as  income. 

A  Library  of  Congress  report  stated 
in  1980  that  tlie  greatest  absolute  ben- 
efit from  tax}  expenditures  "went  to 
the  highest  income  group,"  about  5.6 
percent  that  ii4ake  over  $50,000  a  year. 

Last  year  evjen  as  we  made  Draconi- 
an cuts  in  wWat  both  sides  admit  are 
beneficial  social  programs,  even  as  we 
attempted  to  Cut  social  security  bene- 
fits and  in  fact  did.  even  as  we  made 
what  we  termed  absolute  essential  re- 
ductions in  educational  assistance  to 
our  promising  young  students,  the 
Congress  crea;ed  8  new  tax  expendi- 
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ture   programs,   expanded   22  others 
while  eliminating  only  2. 

Perhaps  the  Congress  would  not 
change  those  priorities  or  change  that 
mix  even  if  it  had  the  opportunity,  but 
the  point  is  that  when  the  Congress 
yearly  struggles,  especially  as  we  have 
struggled  this  year,  to  set  national  pri- 
orities through  the  budget,  tax  ex- 
penditures should  also  bear  the  regu- 
lar scrutiny  of  that  process.  If  the 
Congress  were  to  permit  itself  that 
direct  scrutiny.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Americans  would  allow  it  to  reduce 
education  assistance,  while  a  company 
such  as  General  Electric  with  net 
earnings  of  $2.6  billion  paid  no  taxes 
last  year  and  actually  received  a  check 
from  the  Federal  Government  of  $100 
million  from  the  renowned  sale  lease- 
back provision. 

The  CHAIRIkfAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MOAKLET).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BomoR 
of  Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Is  there 
any  equity  in  asking  our  children,  the 
handicapped,  the  elderly,  to  help  us 
reform  the  economy  when  some  of  our 
wealthiest  corporations  pay  zero 
income  taxes  because  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditures we  refuse  to  deal  with  or 
touch? 

You  know,  in  the  now  famous  article 
that  has  been  alluded  to  time  and 
again  on  this  floor,  David  Stockman 
wrote  in  the  Atlantic  Monthly— or  he 
did  not  write,  somebody  wrote  about 
him— that  he  was  going  to  deal  with 
this  issue  as  soon  as  they  got  the  social 
cuts  taken  care  of. 

Well,  we  know  he  did  not  deal  with 
the  issue.  We  know  that  the  adminis- 
tration has  not  dealt  with  the  issue 
and  what  we  ended  up  with  was  a 
large  list  of  tax  expenditiu-es  and  in 
Mr.  Stockman's  words,  the  hogs  were 
really  feeding. 

You  know,  to  wait  for  further 
reform  from  the  administration  is  to 
anticipate  a  larger  trough  with  an  ex- 
panded guest  list. 

We  must  begin  this  reform  here.  We 
must  begin  it  now  in  our  deliberations 
and  I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  later  I  have  an  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  aggregate  total. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  REX3ULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  has  used  the  term 
"tax  exi>endltures"  and  also  the  term 
"revenue  foregone."  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man would  explain  to  this  body  what  a 
definition  of  "tax  expenditures"  and 
also  "revenue  foregone"  would  be. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  The 
Budget  Act  defines  tax  expenditures 


as  those  revenue  losses  attributable  to 
provisions  of  the  Federal  tax  laws 
which  allow  a  special  exclusion,  ex- 
emption, or  dedM(;tlon  from  gross 
income  or  which  provide  a  special 
credit  or  preferential  rate  or  deferral 
of  tax  liabilities. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Is  the  gentleman  sug:- 
gesting  that  any  form  of  a  credit,  such 
as  a  contribution  to  charity,  would  be 
a  tax  expenditure? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Contribu- 
tioiis  to  charities  are  considered  tax 
expenditures,  that  is  correct. 

The  CHAIRliCAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  BCichigan 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wolpe.  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  BomoR  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Bdr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  his  remarks. 

The  issue  before  us  is  not  whether 
or  not  each  and  every  tax  expenditure 
on  the  list  Mr.  Pease  has  offered  for 
consideration  is  Justified  or  not.  Clear- 
ly some  are  and  clearly  some  are  not. 
For  example,  I  have  long  supported 
tax  credits  for  charitable  contribu- 
tions, estate  tax  relief  for  family  farm- 
ers and  small  business  owners,  the 
Federal  deduction  for  State  and  \ocal 
personal  property  taxes,  and  a  respon- 
sible industrial  development  bond  pro- 
gram. I  have  also  argued  that  some 
tax  provisions— such  as  the  safe 
harbor  leasing  provision— are  in 
urgent  need  of  reform.  Still  other  pro- 
visions of  the  tax  code— such  as  wholly 
unjustified  tax  breaks  for  the  oil  inter- 
ests—should be  repealed  outright. 

But  the  Pease  amendment  does  not 
require  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  any  specific  recommenda- 
tion. It  simply  expresses  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  its  search  for 
ways  to  raise  new  revenue,  consider 
closing  some  of  the  existing  loopholes 
before  it  considers  raising  taxes  on  av- 
erage taxpayers. 

The  only  real  issue  before  us  at  this 
point  is  that  tax  expenditures  are 
really  nothing  more  than  another 
form  of  government  spending,  albeit  a 
less  obvious  one.  A  dollar  si;>ent  is  a 
dollar  spent— whether  it  goes  as  a 
direct  subsidy  or  as  a  tax  credit  to  a 
special  interest  group. 

We  have  heard  Member  after 
Member  in  this  body  get  up  and  rail 
against  proposed  specific  expenditures 
for  medicare  or  for  Job  traiiilng  or  for 
education  and  say  nothing  about  the 
tax  expenditures  which  are  a  direct 
subsidy  for  particular  interests,  again 
maybe  Justified,  maybe  not  Justified; 
but  if  I  understand  what  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  is  saying  and  what  the 


gentleman  from  Ohio  is  proposing  in 
his  amendment,  it  is  about  time  that 
this  legislative  body  begin  to  look  at 
the  issue  of  tax  expenditures  in  the 
same  way  as  we  would  look  at  the 
question  of  direct  expenditures  in  the 
budget. 

To  hear  the  suggeistion  made  that  It 
is  somehow  inappropriate  and  an  in- 
trusion upon  the  legislative  fimction 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
that  this  issue  of  tax  expenditures  be 
brought  into  the  debate  before  this 
House  is  to  suggest  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate for  the  Budget  Committee  or 
for  the  House  as  a  whole  in  its  budget 
deliberations  to  make  any  suggestions 
with  respect  to  the  public  policy 
merits  or  lack  of  merits  of  any  specific 
direct  spending  item. 
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The  reality  is  that  the  direct  tax  ex- 
penditure has  the  same  economic 
impact  on  the  deficit,  it  has  the  same 
kind  of  impact  as  a  subsidy  into  the 
economy  as  a  direct  expenditure.  It  is 
the  same  thing  if  we  say  to  a  specific 
interest,  "You  do  not  have  to  pay  your 
tax  bill  to  the  Government."  as  to  say, 
"We  are  going  to  give  you  a  specdal 
check  after  you  pay  the  tax  bill." 

It  is  about  time  we  begin  to  look  at 
tax  expenditures  in  the  same  way  as 
we  look  at  direct  budget  expoiditiires. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for 
their  leadership  on  this  issue. 

The  CHAIRBfAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
MoAKLET).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Pkask  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Bohior  of 
Michigan  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  PELASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support  of  my  amendment  and 
also  for  very  clearly  outlining  the 
problem  we  hat^  with  tax  loopholes 
generally  in  our  budgeting  process.  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  WoLPK)  who  Just  spoke  added 
very  much  to  that  explanation. 

I  think  it  is  ridiculous,  if  I  may  say 
so,  for  anybody  to  think  that  we.  the 
House  of  Representatives,  do  not  have 
the  right  to  make  suggestions  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  not  bind- 
ing instructions  but  suggestions,  as  to 
how  they  might  accomplish  the  need 
to  raise  anywhere  from  $95  billion  to 
$150  billion  of  taxes  from  the  Ameri- 
can people  over  the  next  3  years. 

What  this  amendment  sajrs.  as  I 
mentioned  before,  purely  and  simply  is 
that  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
we  think,  in  our  opinion,  ought  to  turn 
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first  to  tax  loopholes  before  raising 
taxes  on  people. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

One  further  point:  If  you  want  a 
good  vote  to  take  back  to  your  con- 
stituents after  this  process  is  finished, 
hopefully  by  the  Memorial  Day  recess! 
consider  this  amendment  and  consider 
the  amendment  that  I  will  offer  right 
after  the  Pease  amendment  which 
deals  with  the  273  nontarget  binding 
resolution.  Your  people  will  under- 
stand the  lease-back  provision.  They 
will  understand  some  of  the  other 
loopholes  we  have  created  over  the 
years  in  this  Congress,  and  I  can  guar- 
antee my  colleagues  they  will  feel  very 
comfortable  with  your  position  on  the 
votes  taken  on  these  amendments. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  last  speaker  in 
the  well  said  this  was  a  courageous 
amendment.  There  is  not  any  question 
in  my  mind  that  it  is  a  courageous 
amendment.  It  is  also  a  foolhardy  one. 
If  any  Member  of  this  body  would 
get  himself  or  herself  on  record  for 
the  number  of  changes  in  the  Tax 
Code  that  is  suggested  here,  that 
person  is  indeed  courageous,  and 
should  be  able  to  run  for  sheriff  in 
any  county  in  the  United  States. 

Take  a  look  at  the  first  item.  It 
knocks  out  BSOP's.  That  is  the  peo- 
ple's capitalism.  There  is  no  money 
there,  but  it  is  the  incentive  we  are 
trying  to  use  to  broaden  the  base  of 
capitalism.  Knock  it  out.  says  the 
author. 

The  second  one  is  the  limitation  of 
industrial  revenue  bonds,  industrial 
development  bonds.  Gk)  ahead.  Fight 
all  the  mayors  in  the  United  States  if 
you  want  to. 

Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Not  until  I  am  fin- 
ished. But  then  I  will  yield  to  my  cou- 
rageous colleague. 

The  next  one  is  the  limitation  of 
nonbusiness  interest  except  for  the 
purchase  of  a  home  or  for  an  automo- 
bile. The  gentleman's  district  makes 
automobiles.  This  item  screams.  "Pull 
up  the  gangplank,  I  am  on  board.  My 
loophole  is  OK.  but  yours  is  not." 

Now,  the  next  one  is  the  most  fear- 
less of  all.  The  gentleman  repeals  the 
charitable  deduction  for  individuals 
who  do  not  itemize. 

So  we  are  going  to  take  the  chariU- 
ble  deduction  away  from  the  poor  folk, 
the  person  who  uses  the  standard 
form.  But  rich  folks  will  still  be  able  to 
deduct  their  charitable  deductions. 

That  is  a  wonderful  one,  and  any- 
body who  can  support  that  one  will 
get  some  kind  of  posthumous  decora- 
tion. I  suspect. 

Here  is  another  one:  Limitation  of 
deductions  for  the  addition  to  the  re- 
serves for  bad  debts  in  the  case  of 
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thrifts.  "Aiat  is  about  the  last  thing 
the  thri:  ts  have  left— a  lot  of  bad 
debts.  Let  us  take  away  the  addition  to 
the  reserves  so  we  can  send  them  to 
the  bottom  of  the  ocean.  It  Is  a  good 
Idea  because  we  Just  voted  $8V4  billion 
to  sustain  them,  so  we  ought  to  vote 
for  something  to  hurt  them. 

The  next  one  is  the  limitation  on  the 
tax  credits,  the  special  treatment  for 
Domestic  International  Sales  Corpora- 
tion. We  are  trying  to  maintain  our 
balance  of  trade  in  this  country.  We 
are  trjrin^  to  increase  export  sales.  We 
have  on*  lousy  incentive  to  sell 
abroad,  a^d  that  is  the  DISC.  Now,  if 
we  folio*  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, we  Will  get  rid  of  that,  too. 

Pinally.jhere  is  the  most  supercoiu-a- 
geous  ta^i  recommendation  of  all.  It 
teUs  us  t^  undo  what  we  did  to  limit 
the  estate  tax  last  year.  I  will  bet  that 
very  few  of  my  colleagues  have  farm- 
ers or  small  businessmen  asking  them 
to  undo  the  changes  that  we  put  into 
the  Tax  Cbde  last  year. 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going 
to  go  thrbugh  all  34  of  them,  but  I 
think  tho4e  I  have  talked  about  are  il- 
lustrative |  of  the  foUy  of  this  amend- 
ment.       I 

In  the  f  J^t  place,  if  we  believe  in  the 
tax  expenditure  theory,  we  must !  be- 
lieve that  the  Government  has  the 
on  every  doUar  rattling 
economy.  I  reject  that 
I  think  most  Members  of 
_  reject  that  theory. 
Mr.  ChMrman,  I  think  we  ought  to 
reject  the  amendment  despite  the 
courage  o|  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Ohid  to  whom  I  now  yield. 

Mr.  PEASE.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chs^Tnan,  I  do  not  want  to  take 
credit  for  being  too  courageous.  Actu- 
ally, I  have  gone  over  this  list  very 
carefuUy  in  consultation  with  the 
Committee  staff, 
it  to  what  the  gentleman 
lot  advocate  outright  repeal 
igs  as  the  estate  tax  provi- 
.  last  year.  I  also  point  out 
to  the  gentleman  that  the  limitation 
on  the  issuance  of  industrial  develop- 
ment bon^s  is  not  a  repeal.  It  is  the 
limitation  which  was  proposed  3 
months  ago  by  President  Reagan  to 
the  Congriss. 

I  say  agiin.  closing  tax  loopholes  is 
the  sort  of  thing  which  the  people  of 
America,  your  constituents  and  mine, 
will  understand.  Maybe  we  do  not  un- 
thls  body  why  we  cannot 
the  special  interests,  but 
,  the  ordinary  rank  and  file 
American  does  understand  that,  and 
wiU  support  this  sort  of  action. 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  I  repeat  that  most  of  the 
items  in  t|iis  list  are  changes  in  the 
Tax  Code!  that  this  body  will  not 
choose  to  make.  In  my  Judgment.  It  is 
the  height  of  folly  for  this  body  to 
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charge  one  o^  its  committees  to  make 
changes  which  none  of  us  will  want  to 
accept  if  they  are  brought  before  us. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  amend- 
ment. { 

Ms.  OAKAit.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strtte  tne  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  D  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment.  { 

Mr.  Chaimian,  I  was  not  going  to 
speak  on  this  amendment,  but  I  notice 
with  interest  that  when  they  were 
ticking  off  thie  number  of  exemptions 
that  my  colleague  from  Ohio  had 
'orgot  to  mention  the 
are  afforded  to  the  oil 
ies  and  the  public  util- 
the  biggest  tax  loop- 
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listed,   they 
loopholes  th 
and  gas  com] 
ities.  Those 
holes. 

The  spirit 
trying  to  do 


^f  what  my  colleague  is 
,  absolutely  correct.  The 
average  American  cannot  take  advan- 
tage of  tax  loopholes.  They  are  fed  up 
with  seeing  wealthy  people  get  away 
without  paying  a  dime,  large  corpora- 
tions not  pa3ing  a  dime  in  taxes,  while 
the  middle-Income  and  moderate- 
Income  persoh  really  has  the  entire 
burden  of  taxation. 

So  there  i^  no  question  that  the 
spirit  of  what  the  gentleman  is  doing 


is  absolutely 
majority  of 


curate.  I  am  sure  the 
aericans  would  say  end 


all  tax  loopholes,  tax  everyone  on  an 
equal  basis,  ahd  we  will  settle  for  it. 
but  we  are  fid  up  with  the  wealthy 
paying  no  taxes  because  of  all  the  spe- 
cial interest  tax  loopholes  while  we 
have  to  pay  the  taxes. 

So  let  us  noi  kid  ourselves.  We  know 
the  spirit  of  what  the  gentleman,  my 
colleague  from  Oberlln.  is  trying  to  do. 
He  is  trying  to  eliminate  the  elaborate 
tax  loopholes  afforded  the  corpora- 
tions like  the  oil  companies  and  the 
utilities,  and  4o  forth.  While  we  may 
not  agree  with  every  item  listed  I  cer- 
tainly want  t^  support  the  thnist  of 
what  he  is  tryftig  to  do. 

The  CHAnuiAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Peasx)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  questloh  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  ayes  ^peared  to  have  it. 

I  a  1900 

HlCOROXDVOn 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recoitled  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  wfis  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  68,  noes 
342.  not  voting,  22.  as  follows: 
[^oU  No.  101] 
ATES-«8 
Addmbbo  Bdodhead  Dellums 

Annunsio  Bi  own  (CA)  Derwlnikl 

Aspln  Cl  ly  Dingell 

BeUeiuon  Cc  Ulna  (n.)  DynuOly 

Bianl  Ccnyen  Early 

Bonlor  Cc  jme.  WUUam    Eekut 


Bdwmrdi(CA) 

P*ry 

Rofk> 

Fotfietto 

Oore 

Otmy 

Hukin 

HkwUna 

Hertd 

Jonet  (NO 

Kaatenmeler 

KOdee 

Le«ch 

Ldand 

IiOiiC(MD> 

Lujan 


AlbosU 

Alexmnder 

Andenon 

Andrew! 

AnUumy 

Applcfftte 

Archer 

AtklDMn 

AuColn 

Baritwn 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Bom 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breauz 

BrinUey 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burtener 

Burton,  PhUUp 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

cntappeU 

Cniapple 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TZ) 

0>nable 

Conte 

Coreonui 

Couchlln 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Crate 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardU 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dh^s 


Marks 
MeCloakey 

Miller  (CA) 

MitdwU(MD) 

Moakley 

MotU 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottincer 

Oxley 

Pease 

Price 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Rosenthal 

Sabo 

NOB8-342 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

DiTson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emereon 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FtoceU 

Pasio 

Penwick 

Pel  I  arc 

Piedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

FUppo 

Ford  (MI) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Powlar 

Prank 

Prensel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

QQman 

Gingrich 

GUckman 

Ooldwater 

Gonaales 

Goodllng 

Oradiaon 

Oramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Griaham 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

EtamOton 


Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Wolpe 


HilUs 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kramer 

lAPslee 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBouUlller 

Lee 

liehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uvingston 

Loefflo* 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattoz 

Mavroules 

MeClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 


Hammerachmldt  McKinney 


Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hlghtower 

HUer 


Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MlneU 

MltcheU  (NT) 

Moffett 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 


Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

PanetU 

Panis 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


IVi  kills 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Prltehard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

RaiUback 

Rangel 

Ratdiford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 


Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 


Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

OdaU 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WOliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

WoU 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zabloekl 
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Bafalls 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Burton,  John 

Chisholm 

Oockett 

Dixon 

Foley 


Pord(TN) 

Olnn 

Hollenbeck 

Johnston 

MazB>U 

Minish 

Napier 

RahaU 

D  1910 


Rhcxles 

Richmond 

Rogers 

Stanton 

Vander  Jagt 

ZeferetU 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  for,  with  Mr.  Zefer- 
etU against. 

Mr.  Dixon  for,  with  Mr.  RahaU  against. 

Messrs.  DeNARDIS.  RANOEL. 
LEHMAN,  YATES.  RINALDO. 
BEDELL  and  PEPPER  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  HERTEL  changed  his  vote  form 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pease)  seek  rec- 
ognition to  offer  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  other  pending 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute? 

If  not.  does  any  other  Member  seek 
recognition  for  that  purpose? 

AMBfDMXICT  OrTKRKO  BT  MR.  BONIOH  OP  mCBI- 
CAH  TO  THE  AMBfDIfKirr  Ht  THE  NATUMt  OP  A 
SUBSTmm  OFRKKD  BT  MR.  ASPni 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  offer  an  amendment  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record 
under  the  rule? 


Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  It  is.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Bohior  of 
Michigan  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Aspnr  Section 
102(a)  of  title  I  is  amended  by  Insertinc  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowlng  new  para- 
graph: 

(7)  The  level  of  total  tax  expenditures  is 
(273.135.000.000. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
debate  on  this  amendment  is  limited 
to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  3  minutes  of  my  time  be  reserved 
to  close  debate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  this  amendment  wiU  only  take  10 
minutes.  I  get  5  minutes  and  the  oppo- 
sition will  get  5  minutes. 

I  offered  this  amendment  yesterday 
to  the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  it  was  overwhelmingly  adopted  by 
a  voice  vote. 

D  1920 

Second,  let  me  suggest  that  this 
amendment,  unlike  the  previous 
amendment,  does  not  have  lists  that 
you  can  refer  to  and  say  that  you 
would  have  cut  here  and  you  would 
have  cut  this  loophole  out  and  you 
would  have  cut  this  charitable 
contribution  out.  This  has  no  list.  All 
it  requires  is  that  we  set  a  number  so 
that  we  can  have  some  control  on  tax 
expenditures  or  tax  loopholes  or  tax 
subsidies,  or  whatever  you  want  to  call 
them.  In  the  budget  process.  The 
number  that  we  set  is  what  we  have 
this  year,  $273  billion,  which  is  about 
35  percent  of  outlays. 

The  other  point  I  would  like  to  make 
is  that  it  is  nonblnding.  It  is  just  a 
target.  It  is  bringing  this  whole  Issue 
of  tax  expenditures  out  of  the  back  of 
the  budget  process. 

Right  now  all  that  is  required  is  that 
there  should  be  report  language.  We 
are  asking  that  we  can  bring  it  into 
the  budget  process  in  a  nonblnding 
fashion  and  sort  of  ask  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— not  direct  them, 
but  ask  them— to  live  within  the 
number  that  we  specify.  It  is  $273  bil- 
lion. It  Is  neither  a  deletion  nor  an  ad- 
dition over  what  is  expected  to  be  ex- 
pended this  year,  according  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

I  do  not  want  to  repeat  myself.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  talked  yesterday  on 
this  issue;  I  have  talked  about  the  fact 
how  regressive  tax  expenditures  gener- 
ally are.  how  they  have  grown  com- 
pared to  outlays.  They  have  exceeded 
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outlays  in  the  rate  of  growth  14  per- 
cent to  11  percent.  I  have  talked  about 
how  they  have  increased  in  terms  of 
the  number  of  programs,  tax  expendi- 
ture programs.  We  had  50  bwck  in 
1967.  We  have  104  now.  I  talked  about 
the  growth  in  dollars.  I  think  I  have 
made  oiy  point.  This  issue  that  I  talk 
about  this  evening  I  think  is  appealing 
for  the  simple  reason  that  it  does  not 
specify  specifically  where  we  are 
asking  Ways  and  Means  to  make  the 
reduction. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  ROSTKWKOWSKI). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  Bonior  amendment  is  simply 
trying  to  provide  information  to  the 
Congress.  That  information.  I  might 
point  out,  is  already  available  and 
made  annually  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation. 

If  the  gentleman's  amendment  today 
is  the  first  step  in  expanding  the 
budget  process  to  include  tax  expendi- 
tures. I  have  strong  reservations  about 
its  usefulness. 

Amendments  to  the  budget  process 
should  be  made  through  amendments 
to  the  Budget  Act,  not  through  rules 
that  come  before  the  committee  in  the 
Budget  Act. 

If  we  are  going  to  devise  a  method  to 
limit  tax  expenditures  through  the 
budget  process,  we  must  have  some 
full  appreciation  of  the  concept.  As 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoRABU)  and  I  have  pointed  out 
before  the  Rules  Committee  last  year, 
on  this  issue  there  is  serious  disagree- 
ment among  scholars  as  to  what  tax 
expenditures  really  are.  Those  issues 
should  be  worked  out  prior  to  making 
them  part  of  the  process. 

For  example,  the  tax  bill  enacted 
last  year  contains  a  new  deduction  for 
married  couples  designed  to  reduce 
the  marriage  tax  penalty.  Is  this  de- 
duction a  tax  expenditure,  or  is  it  just 
one  of  the  several  mechanisms  in  the 
tax  law  used  to  determine  the  relative 
tax  burdens  of  different  taxpaying 
units  like  the  head  of  household  rate 
schedules  which  is  not  treated  as  a  tax 
expenditure. 

I  understand  what  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Bonior)  is  trying 
to  do.  I  Just  object  to  the  process  by 
which  he  is  doing  it.  If  we  work 
through  the  process  and  he  wants  to 
amend  the  Budget  Act.  I  think  that  is 
where  he  should  go. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cohabu). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  already  had  substantial  discus- 
sion about  the  concept  of  the  tax  ex- 
penditure and  what  a  can  of  worms  it 


is.  Quite  jTrankly,  it  is  based  on  the 
idea  that  everjrthing  the  Government 
does  not  tax  away  from  you  is  an  ex- 
penditure on  the  Government's  part. 
The  general  Idea  is  abhorrent  to  many 
of  the  Members  here  who  believe  in 
private  property. 

In  fact,  a  limit  on  aggregate  tax  ex- 
penditures as  provided  by  this  amend- 
ment could  have  a  number  of  unin- 
tended ejects.  For  example,  if  tax 
rates  are  reduced,  due  to  the  interac- 
tion of  such  a  rate  reduction  with 
other  tax  provisions,  the  rate  reduc- 
tion would  reduce  the  size  of  the  tax 
expenditures,  making  room  for  more 
tax  expenidltures.  It  is,  even  though 
the  law  taras  otherwise  unchanged, 
very  difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  we  cofild  enforce  such  a  ceiling  in 
any  way,  ilnllke  Government  expendi- 
tures. No  fronder  the  resolution  is  sup- 
posed to  bfe  nonbindlng.  I  think  It  is  a 
bad  Idea,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  defeat- 
ed. ; 

Mr.  ASFtN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (MTjPaketta). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  basically  I  think 
many  of  iis  support  the  basic  thesis 
behind  th^  gentleman's  amendment, 
which  Is  tp  try  to  look  at  the  ovei'all 
area  of  tatc  expenditures  In  the  con- 
text of  the  budget.  It  ought  not  to  be 
an  area  that  we  simply  avoid  looking 
at.  It  oughit  to  be  a  part  of  the  budget 
process  iuit  like,  hopefuUy,  the  credit 
budget  wquld  be  something  that  we 
would  looi  at  in  terms  of  taking  a 
comprehensive  approach  to  the  budget 
process. 

The  problem  here  is  that  in  order  to 
really  mal  e  this  enforceable,  we  are 
talking  ab<  ut  going  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee anc  going  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  terms  of  reforms  in  the 
Budget  Ac :  itself.  That  is  where  this 
amendmen  b  specifically  belongs. 

I  think  the  idea  is  a  good  one.  It 
ought  to  be  debated,  as  we  are  here. 
But  I  think  ultimately  It  ought  to  be 
debated  In  the  context  of  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  Budget  Committee 
that  really  can  determine  then  wheth- 
er enforcement  ought  to  be  tied  to  an 
idea  like  this.  It  ought  not  be  included 
in  the  budi  et  resolution. 

D  1930 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  bi  ilance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  OB9Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  lyleld? 

Mr.  BOI^OR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleihan  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBETy.  All  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  i»  saying  Is  that  we  ought  to 
list  in  th^  budget  on  a  nonbindlng 
basis  the  apiount  which  is  the  largest 
and  the  fastest  growing  item  in  the 
Federal  budget.  That  is  all  he  is 
saying.  The  name  of  the  game  in  this 
town  used  to  be  to  get  your  program 


funded  in  ani 
budget.  Now 
town  is  to  get 
the  Tax  Code 
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appropriations  in  the 
the  new  game  in  this 
your  program  funded  in 
where  it  is  hidden  and 
the  public  neirer  sees  it  and  nobody 
every  pays  an]  attention  to  it. 

AU  the  gentleman  is  suggesting  is 
that  It  is  ludic  rous  to  have  a  budget  of 
the  United  SU  tes  before  the  UJ8.  Con- 
gress and  not  list  in  that  budget  one 
single  number  on  a  nonbindlng  basis 
to  Illustrate  w>iat  Is  the  fastest  grow- 
ing item  in  the  budget. 

I  fail  to  see  anything  wrong  with  It.  I 
do  not  believe  there  are  any  serious 
technical  problems  with  it.  I  strongly 
urge  the  House  to  pass  it.  We  ought  to 
have  this  Item  in  the  budget  and  we 
also  ought  to  have  the  number  for  en- 
titlements in  ttie  budget  so  that  we  do 
not  Just  focus  on  the  25  percent  of  the 
budget  which  is  small,  gets  every- 
body's attention,  and  does  not  contain 
the  big  bucks. 

Mr.  GLIC^MAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlehian  yield? 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman]  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLIC^raiCAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
support  this.  I  did  not  support  the 
Pease  amendn^ent.  This  Just  involves  a 
nonbindlng  target  for  tax  expendi- 
tures of  $273  biUion.  That  is  the  exact 
level  estimated  by  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Taxation  on  current  policy.  The 
Intent  is  get  on  the  record  the  need  to 
bring  these  tax  expenditures  into  the 
budget  process.  I  think  it  makes  per- 
fect sense  andi  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
lendment. 
of  Michigan.  I  thank 
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gentleman's 

Mr.  BONIO 
my  colleague. 
This  is  not 
just  brings  in 
have  been  bro 
ago. 

If    we    can 
budget,  which 
penditures  in 
certainly  oug 
upon   tax   ex 


binding  resolution.  It 

daylight  what  should 

ight  Into  daylight  years 


deal  with  the  credit 
is  one-sixth  of  tax  ex- 
;he  budget  process,  we 
it  to  be  able  to  focus 
nditures,  which  is  a 
greater  amount  of  dollars.  I  request 
my  colleagues]  in  the  committee  to 
look  favorably!  upon  this  amendment 
so  we  can  get  on  with  the  task  of  deal- 
ing with  the  whole  budget  process. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlenian  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
BoHiOR)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman      ffom      Wisconsin      (Mr. 

ASPIH). 

The  questioji  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  annoimced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

R^COROES  VOTK 

Bfr.     Chairman,     I 


Mr.     ASPIN. 


demand  a  recoi  ded  vote 
A  recorded  v<  ite  was  ordered. 
The  vote  wils  taken  by  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— ayes  164.  noes 

246,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

AlboBU 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

AuColn 

Banies 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Blani 

Bincham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Clay 

Collins  <n.) 

Conte 

Conyer* 

Coyne,  WUliam 

Crockett 

D'Amoura 

DBKhle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOaraa 

DeUums 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dorcan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Bckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Plndley 

Flthlan 


Akaka 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

BevlU 

BlUey 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OB) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 
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norio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Frank 

Frost 

Oarda 

Gejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

OUckman 

Oore 

Oray 

Hamilton 

Harkln 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

Holt 

Howard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marks 

Martin  (IL) 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

KUkllUfcl 

MlUer  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MltcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MotU 

Murphy 

NOES— 246 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

ICnglj^h 

Erdahl 
Brlenbom 
Evans  (lA) 


Murtha 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

PuraeU 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WlUiams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wolpe 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 


Fary 

Fen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frensel 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Oibbons 

Oingrich 

Goldwater 

Oonsalez 

Ooodling 

Oradiaon 

Qramm 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Orlsham 

Ouarlnl 

Ounderaon 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Ralph 

HaU.8am 

Bammerachmldt 

Hanoe 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Haitnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Hendon 

High  tower 

HUer 

HOlis 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasen 

Kemp         ^ 

Kindness 

Kramer 

I^igomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutlUler 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Uvlngston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsul 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 


McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlneta 

MltcheU  (NY) 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Perkins 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QulUen 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KB) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rose 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlni 

Sawyer 

Schulse 


Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siltander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 
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D  1940 

The  CHerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Zeferetti  for.  with  Mr.  Rahall  against. 
Mr.  Richmond  for,  with  Mrs.  Chlsholm 
against 
Mr.  Wirth  for,  with  Mr.  Rogers  against. 

Messrs.  AKAKA.  MATSUI,  and 
COLE3iiAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  LONG  of  Maryland,  FIND- 
LEY,  and  DICKS  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1950 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKixY).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  seek  recognition  to  offer  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  one  of  the 
other  pending  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute? 

If  not,  does  any  other  Member  seek 
recognition  for  this  piupose? 


AMXROMXirr  OPTKUD  BT  MR.  JO>B  Or  OKLAHO- 
MA TO  THK  AMKHDMnn  HI  TBI  XATVU  Or  A 
SUBSTITUTX  OfmOD  BT  MR.  LATX* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, pursuant  to  the  rule  and  to  the 
subsequent  order  of  the  House,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Latta. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jems  of  Okla- 
homa to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Latta: 

To  the  matter  In  title  n  concerning  fimc- 
tions  500,  550,  600,  920.  and  the  revenue 
level: 

Function  500:  Education.  Training.  Em- 
ployment and  Social  Services: 

Increase  budget  authority  by  50,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1083.  by  $274,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  by  $404,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

Increase  outlays  by  $31.000,(X>0  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  by  $226,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  by  $373,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1085: 

Function  550:  Health: 

Increase  budget  authority  by  $628.000,(M0 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  by  $976,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  by  $186,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

Increase  outlays  by  $3,115,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  by  $4,826,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $6,526,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Function  600:  Income  Security: 

Increase  budget  authority  by  $750,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  by  $1,563,000,000  in 
year  1984.  and  by  $2,141,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985; 

Increase  outlays  by  $854,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  by  $1,699,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  by  $2,301,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985; 

Function  920:  Allowances 

Increase  budget  authority  by 
$25,481,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$25,874,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$26,074,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  outlays  by  $3,500,000,0(K>  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  by  $5,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $7,200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  revenue  level  by 
$7,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
$12,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  by 
$16,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Increase  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  by  $26,918,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083. 
by  $28,687,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1084.  and  by 
$28,805,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlay  level  by 
$7,500,000  in  fiscal  year  1083,  by 
$12,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1084.  and 
$16,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Reductions  to  reconciliation  instructions 
in  UUe  III: 

House  Committee  on  Agriculture:  De- 
crease budget  authority  reduction  by 
$13,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$503,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083:  decrease 
budget  authority  reduction  by 
$1,301,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$1,291,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  deereue 
budget  authority  reduction  by 

$1,844,000,(M)0    and    outlay    reduction    by 
$1,844,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

House  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  Decrease  budget  authority  reduction 
by  $145,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$117,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1963:  decrease 
budget  authority  reduction  by  $405,000,000 
and  outlay  reduction  by  $357,000.(MO  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  decrease  budget  authority 
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reduction  by  $554,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 
tion by  $623,000,000  In  t\aeal  year  1»85. 

Houae  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
mene:  Decrease  budget  authority  reduction 
by  $107,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$4as.000,000  in  flacal  year  198$:  decrease 
budget  authority  reduction  by  $468,000,000 
and  outlay  reducUon  by  $468,000,000  In 
flacal  year  1984;  decrease  budget  authority 
reduction  by  $408,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 
tion by  $408,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1986. 

House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means: 
Decrease  budget  authority  reduction  by 
$676,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$3,901,000,000  in  fiscal  year  198$:  decrease 
budget  authority  reductioD  by  $664,000,000 
and  outlay  reducUon  by  $4,570,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984:  decrease  budget  authority 
reduction  by  $465,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 
Uon by  $7,113,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Increase  amount  of  revenues  by 
$7,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
$12400.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  and 
$16,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Committee  on  Agriculture,  NutriUon  and 
Forestry:  Decrease  budget  authority  reduc- 
Uon by  $613,000,000  and  ouUay  reducUon  by 
$503,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  decrease 
budget  authority  reducUon  by 
$1,301,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$1,391,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984:  decrease 
budget  authority  reduction  by 
$1,844,000,000  and  outlays  reducUon  by 
$1,844,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Senate  Committee  on  Finance:  Decrease 
budget  authority  reducUon  by  $883,000,000 
and  outlay  reducUon  by  $3,324,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983:  decrease  budget  authority 
reduction  by  $1,032,000,000  and  outlay  re- 
duction by  $5,028,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1084: 
decrease  budget  authority  reduction  by 
$063,000,000  and  outlays  reducUon  by 
$7,611,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1085. 

Increase  amount  of  revenues  by 
$7,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  by 
$12,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and 
$15,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources:  Decrease  budget  authority  re- 
ducUon by  $146,000,000  and  outlay  reduc- 
tion by  $117,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  de- 
crease budget  authority  reducUon  by 
$406,000,000  and  outlay  reduction  by 
$367,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984;  decrease 
budget  authority  reducUon  by  $654,000,000 
and  outlay  reduction  by  $523,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1085. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  readlns).  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanlmoua  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Rioors. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  gentleman  if 
this  Is  the  amendment  made  In  order 
today  by  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
answer  Is  yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jems)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Under  the  rule,  the  debate  on  this 
amendment  Is  limited,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (BCr.  Joms)  is 
entitled  to  5  minutes. 

PABLUjaanAaT  iiigimT 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemaqwlll  stote  it. 

Mr.  FR]  NZEL.  I  could  not  hear  the 
Chair's  sti  tement  when  he  said  some- 
thing was  Imlted. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 

(Mr. 


from     Oklahoma 
5  minutes. 

There  is  no  llmlta- 
.te  on  his  amendment? 
:MAN  pro  tempore.  That 


gentle] 

Joms) 

Mr. 

tion  on 

The 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. ther«  is  no  limitation  of  debate 
on  this  p^icular  amendment,  but  I 
hope  that  i  after  the  amendment  is  ex- 
plained and  the  appropriate  people 
have  theif  rebuttals  and  affirmatives 
that  we  c^  limit  the  debate  so  that 
we  can  maifre  on  with  all  of  the  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  CHairman.  essentially  this 
amendment  builds  on  the  pay-as-you- 
go  concept  that  was  introduced  in  the 
Miller  sub^itute  yesterday.  The  main 
objection  to  the  Latta  substitute  is  the 
fact  that  ^hey  cut  too  deeply  in  enti- 
tlement ptograms.  particularly  in  the 
medicare  $jid  into  discretioiuuT  pro- 
grams, antf  in  a  whole  range  of  pro- 
grams sucb  as  training  and  education. 

What  t&ls  amendment  does  is  to 
amend  the  Latta  substitute  to  increase 
the  revenues  $7Vi  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  and  |to  redistribute  those  fimds 
into  the  entitlement  and  domestic  dis- 
cretionary {programs. 

This  wo«ld  not  increase  the  size  of 
the  deficit,  but  it  would  say  that  in 
those  areati  where  programs  were  cut 
too  deepM  they  can  be  restored,  but 
we  are  goi^g  to  pay  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  also  fair 
to  point  oiit  that  the  $7%  billion  is  the 
same  amount  that  would  be  lost  in  rev- 
enues in  fiscal  year  1983  because  of 
the  third  lO-percent  cut  in  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tax  biU. 

Those  revenues  to  be  distributed  in 
the  entitlement  programs,  for  exam- 
ple, would  eliminate  the  reductions  in 
guaranteed  student  loan  programs 
that  preseiitly  exist  in  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute and  the  reductions  in  the  med- 
icaid progijam  except  for  the  error  rate 
sanctions,  jit  would  restore  the  reduc- 
tions in  niedicare  to  more  than  half, 
and  minimize  the  impact  on  elderly 
citizens  wno  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
higher  biUs.  higher  health  care  bills, 
under  the  Latta  substitute. 

Also,  in  the  discretionary  programs 
it  would  increase  spending  to  a  level 
slightly  b«low  that  recommended  In 
the  committee  resolution. 

The  committee  resolution,  or  what  is 
known  as  the  Jones  substitute,  would 
cut  1983  nondefense  discretionary 
spending  l^y  $6.3  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. 

It  would  cut  in  budget  authority  $6.3 
billion,  aiid  in  outlays  $3.1  billion. 
That  is  under  the  committee  resolu- 
tion. I 

The  Latia  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  cuts  almost  $36  billion  in  budget 
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authority  in  1  year,  and  $7.4  billion  in 
outlays  in  tl^ese  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

Now,  this  eitreme  cut  would  come 
out  of  only  oile  category  of  spending. 
I  liacretlonary  domestic 
that  category  consti- 
tutes less  thin  one-eighth  of  total 
budget  authority  In  the  entire  Federal 
budget.  Yet  the  Latta  substitute  cuts 
the  aggregate  <  program  levels  in  this 
^ndlng  by  25  percent  in 
le.  and  this  is  on  top  of 
'  I  category  of  spending 
lit  very,  very  deeply  in 
32  as  a  result  of  the 
brogram  last  year. 

Specifically,  jthls  amendment  would 
allow,  wlthouti  adding  to  the  deficit, 
add-backs.  Obvioudy 
would  be  determined 
Eitions  Committee,  but 
^ply  to  such  areas  as 
housing,  education,  energy  supply, 
transportation,  the  Forest  Service. 
Soil  Conservation  Service,  loans  for 
small  busines^.  Postal  Service,  the 
Park  Service,  i  the  space  and  science 
programs.  Th4se  are  all  areas  in  the 
Latta  substitute  which  provide  less 
funds  and  Inadequate  funding  in  com- 
parison to  that  of  the  committee  reso- 
lution. 

So  I  hope  that  those  who  are  inter- 
ested in  restoring  the  deficiencies  to 
the  Latta  program  will  do  it  in  a  pay- 
as-you-go  basis,  and  do  it  by  putting 
the  third  year  of  this  tax  program  on 
the  table  for  consideration. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEMP.  iMr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  1 1  appreciate  my  friend 
yielding  to  meJ 

The  gentlen^ui  mentioned  that  we 
are  repealing  part  of  what  he  called 
the  Kemp-Roth  or  the  Republican  or 
the  Reagan,  of  however  it  is  phrased, 
but  he  did  merition  my  name. 

The  gentlen^an  remembers  does  he 
not,  that  the  original  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion as  proposed  by  the  President  was 
for  an  across-the-board  reduction  of  10 
percent  a  year!  for  3  years  in  all  rates? 
So  that  would  have  meant  that  the  70- 
percent  bracMet  would  have  come 
down  over  3  ^ears  instead  of  over  1 
year,  and  I  Ju4t  wonder,  is  the  gentle- 
man talking  ibout  raising  the  rates 
again?  Is  he  talking  about  taking  some 
of  the  tax  cut  that  he  gave  to  the 
people  who  came  down  from  70  to  50? 
Is  that  part  pf  the  gentleman's  at- 
tempt. I  wouldi  inquire? 

Or  is  the  gentleman's  intent  to 
repeal  the  third  year  of  tax  rate  reduc- 
tion? The  leyel  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  a^  he  states,  would  exact- 
ly do  this. 

Does  the  geiitleman  realize  that  no 
American  f am  ly  except  those  benefit- 
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ing  from  the  change  In  the  top  rate 
from  70  percent  to  50  percent,  will 
have  had  any  tax  relief  until  the  third 
year?  Surely  the  distinguished  chair- 
man would  not  deny  tax  cuts  to  those 
in  the  middle-income  brackets— to 
those  who  did  not  benefit  from  reduc- 
ing the  top  rates  or  from  cutting  the 
capital  gains  tax. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  for  us 
the  intent  of  his  amendment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  What  I 
would  point  out  is  that  the  %1V»  billion 
represents  the  revenue  that  would  be 
lost  in  fiscal  year  1983  by  the  third 
phase  of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jones  version,  or 
the  House  Budget  Committee  version, 
is  burdened  by  too  much  spending  and 
too  much  tax  increase.  The  chairman, 
by  the  effect  of  this  amendment,  is 
trying  to  spread  the  gloom  to  other 
better  versions  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  think  his  amendment  can  best  be 
described  as  a  "misery  loves  company" 
amendment,  because  what  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  is,  as  long  as  our  com- 
mittee budget  raised  taxes  too  high,  as 
long  as  it  spent  too  much  money,  then 
let  us  have  everybody  raise  taxes  too 
high  and  let  us  have  everybody  spend 
too  much  money. 

Instead  of  perhaps  applying  the  tax 
increase  against  the  deficit,  it  is  spent. 
Instead  of  looking  for  cuts  in  spend- 
ing, the  amendment  loolu  for  in- 
creases in  spending. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
exactly  what  il  seems  to  be.  It  should 
be  rejected  so  we  can  get  about  the 
business  of  accepting  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  argument  is 
simple  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
merits  of  this  amendment.  It  is  a  per- 
fectly legitimate  position  to  want  to 
raise  taxes  and  spend,  and  that  is 
something  that  this  Congress  has  done 
for  30  years.  But  the  way  the  rule  is 
structured,  the  Jones  amendment  gets 
voted  on  four  times.  It  is  the  vehicle  of 
markup  against  which  we  must  pit  our 
substitute.  He  offers  an  amendment 
which  makes  our  padtage  his  package. 
He  has  already  said  that  the  Aspin 
package  is  basically  a  blueprint  of  his 
pacltage,  and  if  our  padcage  is  adopt- 
ed, he  gets  to  offer  his  again. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  ask 
my  colleagues  to  vote  down  this 
amendment  so  that  Members  can  have 
a  legitimate  choice  between  two  alter- 
natives: One  alternative  that  raises 
taxes  and  raises  spending;  and  the 
other  alternative  which  gives  people  a 


clear  option  to  control  spending  and  to 
control  the  growth  of  taxes. 

D  2000 

So  that  we  might  have  a  free-stand- 
ing choice  between  the  bipartisan  re- 
covery budget  and  the  Jones  budget, 
and  the  Aspin  copy,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  down  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  see  if  I  have  got 
this  right.  I  heard  the  gentleman  in 
his  description  earlier  of  the  Jones 
amendment,  is  he  saying  that  the 
Jones  amendment  is  to  "tax  and  tax 
and  spend  and  spend"? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  only  heard  a  spend. 
I  did  not  hear  any  tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend. 

Mr.  BCARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Is 
this  a  "cut  and  cut  and  balance  and 
balance"  amendment,  or  is  this  a  "tax 
and  tax.  spend  and  spend"? 

K(r.  ORAMM.  I  only  heard  one  tax 
and  one  spend,  but  I  would  like  to  reit- 
erate my  point,  and  that  is  this:  We 
are  going  to  have  a  choice  between  the 
Jones  budget  and  the  bipartisan  recov- 
ery budget.  Let  us  not  prejudice  that 
choice  by  trying  to  make  their  budget 
our  budget.  Let  us  give  Members  a 
free-standing  choice  on  the  two  budg- 
ets. No  matter  how  you  stand  on  this 
issue,  the  House  has  a  right  to  have 
that  chance,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  no. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  as  I 
understand,  this  would  apply  to  all  3 
years,  so  this  is  "tax  and  tax  and  tax," 
and  "spend  and  spend  and  spend"  for 
the  3  years,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  I  admit  to  being  out- 
done, and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time.    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

ISx.  Chairman,  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, first  of  all  let  me  say  that  the 
Jones  amendment  provides  for  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  allowances.  I  do  not  know  for 
sure,  but  I  imagine  that  is  knocking 
out  the  4-percent  pay  and  COLA  cap 
that  is  in  the  so-caUed  Latta  bill.  He 
also  provides  for  $3.1  billion  in  the 
health  field,  which  I  imagine  tags  into 
medicare.  Anyone  who  is  supporting 
that  change  will  have  a  clear  shot,  as  I 
understand  it,  on  a  later  amendment 
on  that.  The  thing  I  am  intrigued 
with,  and  I  have  nothing  but  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  gentleman 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  think,  if 
I  understood  the  gentleman  correctly, 
he  said  some  of  that  would  go  to  pay 
or  to  reduce  the  appropriation,  to  be 


redistributed   into   discretionary   pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  $3.5  in  allowances. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
correct.     

lb.  CONTE.  Can  the  gentleman  tell 
us  about  that? 

Blr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  did  in 
the  opening  statement.  It  can  be  used 
by  the  Appnn>'l*tions  Committee^  to.^ 
restore  the  cuts  the  Latta  substitute 
places  on  education. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  got  that.  $31  million 
the  gentleman  puts  on  for  outlays  in 
education.  I  have  that  right  here,  but 
then  on  the  bottom  the  gentleman  has 
$3.5  billion  in  allowances,  and  I  would 
like  a  breakdown  on  that.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman doing  away  with  the  4-percent 
caps  on  pay  raises? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No,  this 
has  nothing  to  do  with  pay  raises.  The 
$7.5  would  be  redistributed  to  restore 
the  cuts  in  medicare  that  Latta  makes; 
to  restore  the  cuts  in  medicaid  except 
for  the  error  rate  reduction;  to  restore 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
cuts;  to  get  it  to  the  committee  resolu- 
tion level;  to  get  housing,  education, 
the  other  items  which  I  have  men- 
tioned in  discretionary  programs  to 
the  committee  resolution  leveL 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  as  I  understand 
it,  maybe  I  am  wrong,  but  as  I  under- 
stand  

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  In  this 
case  the  gentleman  is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No,  I  am  not. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  pay. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Latta  package  has 
$3.3  billion  in  the  student  loans.  It 
provides  $100  million  more  in  the  Pdl 
grants,  so  we  are  all  right  in  those  par- 
ticular fields.  I  do  not  know  exactly 
where  we  are  coming  out  of  here,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  this  whole  budget 
process  repealed,  get  rid  of  it. 

But.  let  me  tell  the  gentleman.  I 
have  nothing  but  the  highest  respect 
for  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma.  I 
cannot  understand  one  thing.  I  read 
here  an  excerpt  of  quotes  from  the 
gentleman's  hometown  newspaper  as 
reprinted  in  the  May  19  Rscoro.  Here 
it  says: 

House  Budget  Committee  Chairman  Jim 
Jones  said  Monday  the  $780  billion  budget 
he  steered  through  committee  last  week 
lists  too  far  to  the  left  to  suit  him. 

But  poUUcal  reaUUes,  and  a  belief  that 
Congress  must  adopt  a  budget  to  prove  to 
the  country  that  the  Government  can  work, 
persuaded  him  to  go  along  with  his  commit- 
tee. Jones,  a  Tulsa  Donocrat.  said. 

"I  had  to  go  to  the  left,"  Jones  aald  at  a 
press  conference  at  his  local  office.  If  he 
had  the  deciding  vote  on  the  budget,  Jones 
added,  he  would  junk  the  committee  plan. 

Then  he  goes  on: 

Jones  said  he  believes  the  proper  budget 
lies  between  the  plan  drafted  by  the  House 
committee  and  one  drafted  by  the  Senate 
committee. 

While  his  House  committee  was  pushing 
him  left— 
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CONGRESS! 


Oh.  he  muBt  have  been  busy  at  this 
point,  he  was  listing  all  over  the 
place— 

the  Senate  ooinmlttee  wu  pushing  *  *  *  to 
the  li^t.  Jones  said. 

"What  I  would  hope  to-do  is  oome  back  to 
the  middle."  Jones  said. 

So  here  he  is.  he  is  sinking  the  boat 
over  to' the  left  and  we  are  goii^g  to 
the  right  to  help  bring  It  back  to  the 
middle. 

Defeat  his  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoHB)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

■ICOUIBDVOTE 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  175,  noes 
237,  not  voting  20.  as  f  oUows: 
[Roll  No.  103] 
ATE8-175 


Anrtmoii 
Anniimto 


AuCoiii 
B*acy(PA> 


Beddl 


Benjaaain 

BCDnctt 

BerUI 


WiUliam 


Botand 
BoDliic 


Brtnkler 

BrodbMd 

Brawn  (CA) 

Burton.  FhUllp 

Chappell 

Ctay 

Oodbo 

CblUiM(IL) 

Oooyen 

Coyne.  WUUam 

Craekett 

Dueiile 

deteOana 

DeDuma 

DMTiek 

DIeks 

Dtaisdl 

DoDnelly 

Ooosherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

DymaUy 

■vly 

■ckart 

Edgar 

Bdwardi(CA) 

fttel 

E*ana<nf) 

fry 

naedl 

Pa^ 

Vvnwo 

nofto 

VtocUetta 
Foley 


Ford  (MI) 
FoRl(TN) 
Fountain 
mnk 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenaon 

Oonnles 

Oore 

Oiay 

Ouartnl 

HaU(OH) 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawfclna 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jonea  (HO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kactenmeier 

Kaaen 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kosovaek 

UiPalce 

lAntoa 

T-^timan 


J  (LA) 
Long  (BCD) 
Lowry(WA) 
Lundine 
Markey 
Marks 


Mattos 

Mavroules 

McHugh 


Mtfc..l.lrt 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

MltcheU(BtD) 

MltcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

MotU 

Murphy 

Neal 

Nelson 


Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

FanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowaki 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Seheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberltng 

fl^aminsky 

Shannon 

Smith  (PA) 

Solars 

StOennaln 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swin 

Synar 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

WatUns 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhlUey 

WUllamsCMT) 

WUson 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 


Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Bouquard 

Breauz 

Brooks 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

(Thapple 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (TZ) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

EVlwards(AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emetaon 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fmwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

FIthlan 

FUppo 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frensel 

Fuqua 
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Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

OIngrlch 

Gllckman 

Ooldwater 

Doodling 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Drisham 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerachmldt 

Hanoe 

Hansen  (ED) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hlghtower 

Hller 

HUlla 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

I^womarslno 

latte 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

liOwery(CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

McClory 

MeCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 


Murtha 
Myen 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Pasbayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

QulUen 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU(KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rovuaelot 

Rudd 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tausln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 


Andrews 

Bafalis 

Bowen 

Burton,  John 

Chlsholm 

Dixon 

Olnn 


roT  voriNO— 20 

Holland  Richmond 

Johnston  Rogers 

Lent  Simon 

Itaaoli  Stanton 

Mlnlah  Wirth 

Rahall  ZeferetU 
Rhodes 


The  aer 
pairs: 
On  this  v4te: 


D  2020 
announced  the  following 


Mr.    ZeferetU 
against. 

Mr.  Richmond  for, 
against. 

Mr.  Wlrth  for. 


May  25,  1982 

for.    with    Mr.    Rhodes 


with  Mr.  Johnston 


With  Mr.  Rogers  against. 
Mr.  Rahall  for.  with  Mr.  Lent  against. 

Mr.  OUCKMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye"  to  tno". 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "Aye". 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  lof  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  abc  ve  recorded. 

The  CHAIR]  IAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
JONBS)  seek  re<iognltion  to  offer  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute? 

Does  any  Member  seek  recognition 
for  that  purpose? 

Does  the  goJtleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Kemp)  se^k  recognition  to  offer 
the  fourth  amendment? 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  o.  Mr.  Chairman. 
AMxifoiizirT  ormSD  by  kr.  mahtin  or  north 

CAXOLUIA  TO  THS  AMXIfDlIXIIT  IN  THE  NATUXZ 

or  A  suBSiiTU'i'fc  ormixD  by  mr.  joirxs  or 

OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  pursuant  to  the  rule.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  aature  of  a  substitute, 
which  has  bean  duly  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  temirare.  WiU 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
indicate  to  what  substitute  it  is  of- 
fered? 

Mr,  MARTik  of  North  Carolina. 
This  amendment  is  offered  to  the 
Jones  substitute  first. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore,  the 
Clerk  will  repo^  the  amendment. 

lARY  INQOTRY 

Mr.  PICKLeJ  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  accord- 
ing to  the  liubllshed  amendments 
scheduled  for  action  in  order,  the  next 
amendment  would  be  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp) 
to  maintain  thi  status  quo  in  the  tax 
cuts  from  last  yjear. 

Is  that  amendment  going  to  be  of- 
fered now?        I 

BCr.  KEMP.  No;  it  has  been  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  PICKTiTJ  Has  the  gentleman 
withdrawn  his  4men(jment? 

Mr.  KEMP.  Yles. 

Mr.  PICKLE.!  That  is  very  interest- 
ing. I  thank  thd  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wUl 
rei>ort  the  ameiidment. 

The  Clerk  reaU  as  follows: 

Amendment  of  ered  by  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  t>  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substj  bute  offered  by  Mr.  Jonks 
of  Oklahoma: 
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Page  12,  line  10.  strike  out 
•$676,700,000,000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"S665,000.000,000". 

Page  12,  line  12,  strike  out 
•■$31,700,000.000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
-$20,000,000,000". 

Page  12.  line  18.  strike  out 
"$103,850,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$115,550,000,000". 

Page  22,  line  4.  strike  out 
"$753,650,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$737,000,000,000". 

Page  22.  line  5,  strike  out 
•$846.550.000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■■$820.000,000.000". 

Page  22,  line  8,  strike  out 
•■$51,650,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$35,000.000,000'. 

Page  22,  line  9,  strike  out 
••$66,550,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$40,000,000,000". 

Page  22,  line  18.  strike  out 
••$72,75O,OOO.0OO^  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$89.400,000,000'. 

Page  22,  line  19,  strike  out 
"$34,650,000,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$61,200,000,000". 

Page  35,  line  1,  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means)  strike  out 
"$31,700.000,000^'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"'$20,000,000,000'.  and  on  line  4.  strike  out 
"$51,650,000,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$35,000,000,000"',  and  on  line  5,  strike  out 
"$66,550,000,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$40,000,000,000'. 

Page  35,  line  21,  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance)  strike  out  '$31,700,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$20,000,000,000",  and 
on  page  36.  line  1,  strike  out 
"$51,650,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'"$35,000,000,000".  and  on  line  2,  strike  out 
"$66,550,000,000'  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
■•$40.000,000,000'. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina 
(during  the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  ccmsidered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  at  this  point  we  need  to 
review  the  bidding.  Let  us  see  where 
we  are.  First  of  all.  with  the  defeat  of 
the  first  amendment,  we  can  say:  So 
much  for  a  proposal  to  raise  taxes  by 
closing  some  34  so-called  loopholes. 

Second,  with  the  second  amendment 
we  can  say:  So  much  for  trying  to  raise 
taxes  by  limiting  undefined  tax  ex- 
penditures as  though  the  Government 
has  some  inherent  claim  on  personal 
income.  And  after  the  third  amend- 
ment, we  can  say:  So  much  for  trying 
to  raise  taxes  by  tax  and  tax.  spend 
and  spend. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  now  in 
order  that  we  try  to  see  if  we  might  go 
in  a  different  direction,  not  more  taxes 
but  less. 

The  Martin  amendment  seeks  to 
change  the  revenue  increases  in  the 
Jones  substitute  to  the  same  levels  as 
those  in  the  Latta  substitute,  and  if 
successful,    a   subsequent   companion 


amendment  will  be  offered  to  the 
Aspin  substitute. 

I  am  saying  that  rather  than  raise 
taxes  more,  this  is  to  raise  taxes  less, 
the  same  as  the  Latta  substitute. 

I  can  see  from  the  packed  attend- 
ance in  the  press  gallery  that  this  is 
the  "Big  One." 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  several  pur- 
poses of  this  amendment,  and  I  want 
us  to  understand  what  they  are.  The 
first  purpose  is  to  put  the  3  substitutes 
that  are  now  out  there  before  us  onto 
equal  revenue  footing,  to  put  them  on 
the  same  basis  as  far  as  tax  increases, 
to  put  them  on  the  same  basis  as  far 
as  revenues  are  concerned. 

D  2030 

Now  I  recognize  and  anticipate  that 
some  will  argue  that  by  thereby  reduc- 
ing the  tax  increases  in  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute, it  will,  therefore,  increase  the 
deficit  in  the  Jones  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  that  is  a  conse- 
quence, it  does  follow  that  there  will 
result  an  increase  in  deficit  in  the 
Jones  substitute. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  that  is  not 
my  fault.  That  is  not  my  fault.  That  is 
the  fault  of  the  committee  for  not  cut- 
ting their  spending  levels  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  truth  is  that  if 
you  take  not  only  the  revenues  that 
would  be  raised  and  extracted  out  of 
the  private  sector  by  the  Jones  substi- 
tute, but  also  the  deficits  that  would 
be  extracted  out  of  the  private  sector, 
by  borrowing;  if  you  combine  taxes 
and  debt  it  extracts  from  the  private 
sector  the  Jones  substitute  is  already 
$361  billion  combined  over  the  3  years. 

The  total  that  it  will  extract  out  of 
the  private  sector,  and  that  is  $39  bil- 
lion more,  that  is  $39  billion  more  ex- 
tracted out  of  the  private  sector,  a  $39 
billion  greater  burden  on  the  private 
sector  than  in  the  Latta  substitute.  It 
is  the  same  regardless  whether  my 
amendment  is  accepted  or  rejected.  It 
will  still  be  a  $39  billion  greater 
burden  on  the  private  sector  by  com- 
bining the  taxes  that  they  take  out  of 
the  private  sector  and  the  credit  that 
they  take  out  of  the  private  sector,  el- 
bowing aside  others  at  the  credit 
window. 

Thus  this  amendment  not  only  puts 
the  revenue  increases  on  the  same 
level,  it  also  exposes  the  Jones  substi- 
tute as  Imposing  already  a  heavier 
burden  on  the  private  sector.  It  is  a 
greater  drain  on  the  society  than  the 
Latta  substitute  whether  my  amend- 
ment is  accepted  or  rejected. 

Because  they  have  not  done  their 
homework,  they  have  not  cut  spending 
as  much,  so  their  burden  is  greater. 

The  second  purpose  that  I  have  is  to 
remind  my  colleagues,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Moore)  and 
others  have  pointed  out  in  this  debate, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  repeatedly  been 
quoted  as  saying  that  he  will  not  bring 


out  a  revenue  measure  except  one  that 
contains  only  tax  increases  that  will 
also  t>e  supported  by  the  majority  of  8 
or  9  of  the  12  Republicans  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Now,  this  gesture  of  bipartisanship 
is  a  unique  interest  in  the  minority, 
when  you  recall  the  artificial  limita- 
tion whereby  we  only  get  one-third  of 
that  otherwise  distinguished  commit- 
tee. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  see  any  way  that 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  8  or  9 
of  the  12  Republicans  on  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  to  support  tax 
increases  on  the  order  of  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Jones  substitute.  There  is 
no  way  you  are  going  to  get  $32  billion 
in  tax  increases  in  the  first  year,  in 
1983,  if  you  are  going  to  rely  on  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Republicans  in  that  com- 
mittee to  bring  it  out.  It  is  doubtful 
you  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  $20  bil- 
lion. That  is  going  to  take  quite  a 
heavy  bit  of  work  for  us. 

So,  if  you  are  not  going  to  get  a  tax 
bill  that  raises  taxes  more  than  $20 
billion,  why  kid  yourself?  How  are  you 
going  to  get  that  extra  $10  to  $12  bil- 
lion? The  higher  deficit  is  already 
foreordained. 

So  my  amendment  is  the  "truth  in 
juggling"  amendment.  It  is  the  "truth 
in  juggling"  amendment. 

Then  the  third  purpose,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  that  this  is  the  amendment 
that  will  allow  a  moment  of  truth,  be- 
cause there  are  some  colleagues  who 
want  to  be  able  to  vote  against  the 
Latta  substitute  free  standing  and 
then  say,  "Well  I  like  the  lower  tax  in- 
crease in  the  Latta  substitute  but  I  did 
not  like  their  pattern  of  spending 
cuts." 

Well,  if  you  like  the  Jones  or  the 
Aspin  spending  patterns,  I  want  to  see 
that  you  have  an  opportunity  to  vote 
for  lower  tax  increases  to  go  along 
with  those  spending  patterns  also. 

The  alternative  that  you  will  be  able 
to  show,  if  you  defeat  these  amend- 
ments, and  the  Latta  substitute,  if  you 
vote  against  all  three,  is  that  you  will 
be  able  to  show  that  you  believe  that 
the  American  people  are  fundamental- 
ly undertaxed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martin)  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Regula  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, using  the  same  revenue  figures, 
the  Jones  deficit  over  the  3-year 
period  would  then  be  about  $31  billion 
more  than  the  Latte  deficit;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  roughly  correct. 

Mr.  REGULA.  So  that  this  puts 
them  on  an  equal  footing? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
With  regard  to  revenues.  But  it  shows 
that  they  are  out  of  balance  on  the 
deficit  because  they  have  not  done 
their  homework  on  spending  cuts. 

It  also  shows  that  if  you  combine 
the  revenues  that  they  extract  out  of 
society,  with  the  deficits  that  they  will 
extract  out  of  society,  they  are  worse 
off  than  the  Latta'  substitute  no 
matter  how  you  cut  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  the  impact  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  would  be 
to  make  it  very  clear  that  Jones  is  a 
high  spending  choice  here  between 
that  and  the  LatU  substitute;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
would  say  it  is  higher  tax  and  higher 
tax  and  higher  spending  and  higher 
spending. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  a  question,  if  he 
would  respond. 

Could  the  gentleman  tell  us  what  his 
deficits  are  in  each  of  the  3  years 
under  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  gentleman  has  a  copy  of  the 
amendment  as  it  was  submitted. 

Mr.  OBEY.  No.  I  do  not. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
beg  the  gentleman's  pardon.  There  is  a 
stack  of  them  on  the  desk  there  that 
were  distfibuted  earlier. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  have  looked  at  the 
desk.  I  cannot  find  it.  If  the  gentleman 
has  the  numbers  would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  what  his  deficits  are? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Jones  proposal 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
deficit? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  My 
deficit?  I  do  not  have  a  deficit.  I  am 
proposing  to  amend  the  Jones  substi- 
tute. It  has  the  huge  deficit. 

Mr.  OBEY.  What  is  the  resulting 
deficit?  What  would  the  deficit  be  if 


the  gentleman's  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed? ! 

Mr.  MAHTIN  of  North  Carolina.  We 
are  talking;  about  the  Jones  substitute. 
What  woiild  the  deficit  be  If  my 
amendment  to  the  Jones  substitute  is 
agreed  to? ' 

Mr.  OBfl5f .  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  For 

1983.  the  lamended  deficit  would  be 
$115.6  billion,  if  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Which  would  make  it 
the  largesd  deficit  In  1983  of  any  alter- 
native bef*e  us;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  absolutely  correct.  That  is  not 
my  fault. 

Mr.  OBEtif .  Whose  fault  is  it?  Howdy 
Doody's?  li  is  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. I 

Mr.  MAAtin  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  [the  polite  courtesy  of  my 
colleague  in  his  fraternal  greeting. 

Mr.  OBEV.  What  is  the  gentleman's 
deficit  in  li84? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  deficitjln  the  Jones  sut)stltute? 

Mr.  OBEY.  As  amended  by  the 
Martin  amendment. 

Mr.  MAKTIN  of  North  Carolina.  For 

1984.  if  amended  by  my  amendment, 
and  If  agreed  to.  $89.4  billion. 

Mr.  OBEiy.  Is  that  not  also  higher 
than  any  alternative  offered  to  the 
House  for  tnat  year? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  is  precisely  the  point  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  make. 

Mr.  OBEY.  And  In  1985  what  would 
the  gentleman's  deficit  be? 

Mr.  MARtriN  of  North  Carolina.  For 
1985?  The  |  gentleman  will  remember 
that  my  delicit  was  zero.  I  Joined  in  of- 
fering a  ba^nced  budget  and  it  was  re- 
jected by  the  House. 

Mr.  OBHY.  After  the  gentleman's 
amendmenl!  increases  the  deficit  to 
the  Jones  amendment,  what  would  the 
deficit  then  be? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  Jones  substitute,  as  amended  by 
my  amendment  to  put  it  on  the  same 
revenue  ba$e  as  the  Latta  substitute, 
would  haveia  deficit  of  $61.2  billion. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Again  did  the  gentleman 
vote  for  the  Rousselot  amendment 
earlier  toda  k^? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  If 
the  questio:  i  was  addressed  to  the  gen- 
tleman fro  n  North  Carolina  In  the 
well.  I  would  say  not  only  did  I  vote 
for  It.  I  hell  ted  to  write  it. 

Mr.  OBE'  ^  Well.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MAHTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
take  great  pride  in  that. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House  than  the  last  response  makes 
quite  clear  jvhat  is  happening  here  to- 
night. I  r^ard  this  as  a  nonserlous 
amendment.  I  regard  It  as  a  nonserlous 
effort  to  sabotage  the  Jones  amend- 
ment but  regard  it  as  a  most  serious 
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attack  on 
country. 


economic  stability  In  this 


Mr.  MARTiN  of  North  Carolina. 
Win  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  will  after  I  have  com- 
pleted my  statement. 

Mr.  MARTlJJ  of  North  Carolina.  I 
wanted  to  see  If  the  gentleman  wanted 
me  to  respond^  to  his  characterization. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  do  not  yield. 

I  would  sumest.  if  you  will  recall 
Just  a  moment  ago.  the  gentleman  in- 
dicated he  diq  not  want  to  put  a 
"greater  burd^  on  the  private  sector" 
by  maintaining  the  revenue  number  in 
the  Jones  amendment. 

I  would  suggest  if  you  ask  anybody 
in  the  private  sector  they  would  say 
right  now  that  they  feel  pretty  bur- 
dened by  the  interest  rates  which  they 
are  having  to  pay.  I  think  they  feel 
pretty  burdened  by  the  fact  that  this 
economy  has  Ikeen  so  crippled  by  the 
economic  policies  of  the  last  year  that 
we  wind  up  in  i  eal  terms,  in  real  dollar 
terms,  with  this  economy  producing 
less  than  it  produced  2'/^  years  ago. 
That  is  the  ret  1  burden  on  this  econo- 
my, the  fact  that  Reaganomics  has 
brought  us  such  an  incredible  degree 
of  unemploympnt.  such  an  incredible 
level  of  high  interest  rates,  such  an  in- 
credible listing  of  farm  auctions,  and 
business  bankruptcies.  The  reason  for 
that  is  becausQ  we  always  try  to  have 
it  both  ways,  afe  I  would  suggest  some- 
one has  it  if  they  voted  for  the  Rous- 
selot amendment  earlier  in  the  after- 
noon and  ther  votes  for  this  amend- 
ment tonight. 

□  2040 

The  fact  is  that  if  you  adopt  the 
amendment,  jtou  will  be  voting  to 
create  the  hlgiest  deficits  of  any  of 
the  altematlvei  i  before  the  House,  yes- 
terday or  todaj .  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  the  House  wants  to  do  and  I 
would  urge  a  uo  vote  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MARTIir  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chalrmai,  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendmenl . 

Let  me  say,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  offering  this  amendment,  be- 
cause he  mak^s  It  crystal  clear  how 
much  the  revenue  increases  are  in  the 
two  opposing  substitutes.  I  think  the 
House  ought  to  know  this.  In  order  to 
get  down  to  thp  deficits  they  attempt 
to  do.  they  mu^t  do  this  by  increased 
revenues  and  the  gentleman  pinpoints 
this  In  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  in  re- 
sponse to  the  |>oint  that  the  gentle- 
was  making  a  few  mo- 
ments ago.  wliat  he  Is  doing,  he  is 
taking  taxes  an  1  making  them  equal.  I 
take  It,  In  eaci  of  the  three  substi- 
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tutes  that  we  would  be  offering  if  his 
amendment  were  to  pass. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
That  Is  exactly  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Which  Is  to  say  that  we 
can  offer  different  alternative  budgets, 
except  that  taxes  have  to  be  the  same 
level  in  all  three. 

I  would  just  like  to  recall  the  words 
of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gramm)  who  a  few  moments  before  in 
arguing  against  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  said  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  at  the  end  of  the  day  is  to  have  dif- 
ferent budget  resolutions  that  people 
can  vote  on  and  offer  different  alter- 
natives. 

If  the  Martin  amendment  were  to 
pass,  we  would  have  the  same  taxes  in 
all  three  and  in  effect  the  choices 
would  be  very  severely  constrained. 
We  would  only  have  differences  in  the 
amount  of  defense  spending  and  dif- 
ferences in  the  amount  of  domestic 
spending. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  really 
want  to  have  is  some  choices  and  one 
of  the  choices  in  order  to  reduce  the 
deficit  is  to  increase  taxes. 

It  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  logical 
way  to  reduce  that  deficit  is  to  have  an 
option  out  there  that  says  in  effect 
that  we  ought  to  do  something  about 
increasing  the  taxes  or  reducing  the 
rate  of  tax  decreases  that  are  now 
built  into  the  current  tax  system;  so  it 
seems  to  me  that  what  we  are  doing  Is 
singling  out  taxes  to  give  a  special 
place  which  I  do  not  think  they  de- 
serve. Somebody  else  might  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  defense  the  same 
in  all  three  substitutes.  Somebody  else 
might  offer  to  make  entitlement  pro- 
grams the  same  in  all  three.  We  are  of- 
fering alternatives  and  the  alterna- 
tives ought  to  include  the  option  of 
changing  the  tax  structure  in  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

It  seems  to  me  a  perfectly  legitimate 
position  that  the  Jones  substitute  has 
and  I  think  we  ought  to  vote  down  the 
amendment  and  leave  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute the  way  it  Is. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  would  my  colleague  on  the 
committee  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  quite  correct 
and.  indeed,  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment is  to  see  to  it  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  do  have  a  choice.  They 
can  choose  with  regard  to  the  Jones 
substitute  whether  they  will  vote  for 
higher  taxes  by  voting  no  on  my 
amendment,  or  they  can  vote  for  lower 
taxes  by  voting  yes  on  my  amendment. 
They  will  have  a  choice  only  by  my 
having  offered  this  amendment,  which 
is  precisely  why  I  offered  it. 

The  gentleman  does  recall  that 
there  are  63-some  amendments  that 
are  offered  to  various  substitutes.  The 


characterization  the  gentleman  has 
made  Is  not  just  with  mine,  but  with 
all.  Amendments  allow  us  to  make 
choices. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  can 
reclaim  my  time,  the  House  will  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  higher  taxes  or  a 
little  different  tax  structure  when  it 
comes  time  to  vote  on  the  three  alter- 
natives at  the  end  of  this  whole  proc- 
ess. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  elimi- 
nate the  differences  In  them  at  this 
point. 

I  think  we  ought  to  leave  the  amend- 
ments, the  three  substitutes,  essential- 
ly the  way  the  authors  want  and  let  us 
have  a  chance  to  vote  on  them  as  they 
are  and  vote  down  the  Martin  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  day  long  Members 
on  that  side  of  the  aisle  for  the  most 
part  have  been  berating  us  on  this  side 
for  trying  to  control  spending,  but  the 
last  vote  that  we  had  here  In  the 
House  I  thought  was  a  very  interesting 
one.  because  it  says.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  are  not  going  to  get  the  kind 
of  revenues  and  tax  Increases  that  the 
gentleman  has  in  his  proposal. 

It  is  bad  economics.  The  people  do 
not  want  it.  The  other  body  has  al- 
ready gone  on  record  clearly  against 
repeal  of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram and  against  repealing  the  Index- 
ing. 

The  President  has  Indicated  his  in- 
tention to  fight  that  and  If  he  does 
veto  that,  the  Republicsins  here  are 
going  to  back  him  up  on  it  and  the 
conservative  Democrats  I  am  sure  will 
be  right  there  with  us. 

So  where  are  you  going  to  get  the 
revenues.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  meet  your 
budget  figures?  I  do  not  think  they  are 
there. 

Last  year  the  gentleman  chided  us 
for  saying  that  we  were  too  optimistic, 
and  I  remember  the  gentleman  stand- 
ing in  the  well  and  saying.  "Oh.  it's 
fun  and  games,  it's  fun  and  games." 
these  optimistic  figures  that  we  are 
talking  about;  but  today  the  biggest 
phony  figure  is  not  the  real  effort  that 
we  are  trying  to  make  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  to  constrain  runaway  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  runaway  Gov- 
ernment lending,  the  real  charade 
that  is  taking  place  is  in  the  revenue 
figures  on  the  other  side,  because  you 
cannot  raise  that  kind  of  revenue  In 
the  face  of  the  kind  of  vote  we  Just 
had  and  In  the  face  of  the  opposition 
that  you  face.  If  you  cannot  get  the 
third  year  In  Indexing,  then  let  me 
read  a  laundry  list  of  what  you  have  to 
do  to  raise  the  kind  of  revenue  that 
you  need,  and  this  that  I  am  going  to 
read  will  only  raise  $127  billion.  It  will 
not  get  to  the  $147  billion.  It  will  only 
raise  $127  billion,  so  everyone  over 


there  better  be  prepared  to  vote  for 
this,  because  this  is  what  you  are 
going  to  have  to  vote  for. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  repeal  the 
student  exemption,  repeal  the  State 
and  \oca\  sales  tax  deduction,  repeal 
the  State  and  l(x;al  personal  property 
tax  deduction,  repeal  the  consumer  in- 
terest expense  deduction,  except  auto- 
mobiles; repeal  the  $100  dividend  ex- 
clusion, repeal  the  $150  health  insur- 
ance deduction,  repeal  the  10-percent 
floor  under  medical  expense  deduc- 
tion, the  10-percent  floor  under  the 
casualty  deduction. 

On  business  deductions,  repeal  the 
employer  health  deductions;  eliminate 
capital  gains  for  timber,  repeal  enter- 
tainment deductions. 

On  excise  taxes,  double  the  tax  on 
distilled  spirits,  double  the  tax  on  to- 
bacco, double  the  tax  on  beer,  double 
the  tax  on  wine,  double  the  tax  on 
telephones,  double  the  tax  on  motor 
vehicles,  10-percent  excise  tax  on  luxu- 
ries. 

That  is  what  you  are  going  to  have 
to  do  to  raise  $127  billion,  and  then 
you  are  going  to  be  $20  billion  short  of  '^ 
your  mark,  and  If  you  do  not  vote  for 
those  kinds  of  tax  increases  and  if  you 
vote  for  Jones  and  if  you  do  not  vote 
for  Martin,  then  you  are  going  to  have 
to  be  prepared  to  vote  for  those  kind 
of  tax  increases  on  the  American 
public,  or  you  are  going  to  have  to  go 
out  there  and  explain  the  kind  of  defi- 
cits that  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin was  calculating  for  us. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  certainly  will 
yield. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gerttleman  is 
making  the  same  point  that  two  of  us 
made  earlier  in  debate  on  the  House 
floor,  that  you  are  putting  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  a  position 
that  they  are  not  going  to  come  for- 
ward with  any  tax  bill  at  all.  If  you  are 
talking  about  $30  billion  or  so. 

While  the  Martin  amendment  may 
well  increase  the  deficit  of  the  Jones 
amendment,  what  you  are  doing  is 
making  it  possible  if  the  Jones  substi- 
tute passes  to  have  at  least  the  reve- 
nue portion  come  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

If  you  do  not  adopt  the  Martin 
amendment,  I  think  you  can  Just  kiss- 
off  and  forget  every  single  tax  revenue 
bill  coming  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  because  the  gentle- 
man just  read  through,  with  all  that 
list  we  are  still  short  in  trying  to  raise 
those  kind  of  revenues.  At  $20  billion 
it  will  be  hard  enough. 

So.  I  think  the  Martin  amendment  is 
not  specious.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  a  non- 
serlous amendment.  What  It  does  is 
probably  put  the  Jones  substitute  in  a 
position  that  if  it  passes  it  will  work.  Ii 
may  even  be  able  to  pass  because  of 
the  revenue  reduction. 
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Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman's  point  is  that  the 
Martin  >amendment  puts  both  budgets 
on  the  same  platform  in  terms  of  reve- 
nue, let  the  American  public  know  the 
difference  l>etween  these  budgets,  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct. 

The  difference  in  the  budget  down 
at  this  end  of  the  table  and  the  budget 
proposed  over  here  is  in  revenues.  Is 
the  money  saved  from  the  deficit?  No. 
They  spend  every  cotton-picking  dime 
of  it. 
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Mr.  ROEMER.  That  is  right.  If 
Members  vote  for  it,  they  can  choose 
their  poison  from  this  list  right  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment.  I  will  not  take 
long  to  express  my  opposition. 

I  hope  that  the  Members  will  be  lis- 
tening, because  I  understand  a  number 
of  them  who  did  not  listen  fully  to  the 
debate  on  the  last  amendment  said 
they  would  not  have  voted  as  they  did 
has  they  heard  all  the  debate.  Let  me 
Just  make  this  statement: 

Every  one  of  the  witnesses  that 
came  before  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee said  it  was  absolutely  impor- 
tant to  get  the  deficits  down  to  a  man- 
ageable level.  They  said  unless  and 
until  we  got  deficits  down  in  a  control- 
lable status,  we  would  never  get  inter- 
est rates  down,  and  we  would  never  get 
economic  recovery  happening  in  the 
next  3-year  period. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Would  the  gentle- 
man not  agree  that  most  of  the  wit- 
nesses said  that  the  better  way  to  get 
the  deficits  down  is  to  reduce  spending 
rather  than  raise  taxes? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No.  Most 
of  the  witnesses  said  we  have  to  have  a 
combination  of  spending  cuts  and  rev- 
enue raisers.  Many  of  those  witnesses, 
including  officials  from  previous  Re- 
publican administrations,  said  that 
they  support  raising  revenues,  even  if 
that  meant  going  into  the  Kemp-Roth 
tax  cut  and  postponing  or  delaying 
that  in  the  1983-85  time  period. 

The  list  of  tax  Increases  that  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  read  off  are 
very  interesting.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  gentleman  that  over  $200  billion  in 
revenue  lost  in  this  same  3-year  period 
is  represented  by  the  tax  bill  that 
passed  this  Congress  last  year,  and 
that  in  itself  would  more  than  accom- 
modate the  revenue  measures  called 
for  in  the  committee  resolution.  When 
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you  add  to  that  the  number  of  tax 
loopholes  :hat  could  be  accommodated 
and  correi  ted,  that  is  additional  areas 
in  which  tb  raise  revenues. 

The  pol^t  that  I  want  to  get  across, 
and  it  is  |  this  one  point  that  every 
Member  opght  to  be  concerned  about, 
and  that  is  if  you  are  serious  about 
trying  to  |et  the  deficits  down  to  size 
and  to  li^ve  all  of  the  substitutes 
before  thii  body  get  the  deficit  in  the 
range  who'e  the  witnesses  told  us  was 
manageable  and  would  have  a  positive 
effect  on  (fringing  interest  rates  down, 
t  possibly  vote  for  the 
endment  because  if  the 
endment  passes,  it  would 
highest  level  of  deficits  of 
tute  before  this  body.  It 
a  higher  level  of  deficits 
ill  which  passed  the  other 
t  would  be  irresponsible  for 
at. 
ABLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ike  the  requisite  number  of 
I  rise  in  support  of  the 
t. 

rman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  says  taxes  are  going  down 
by  a  tren^endous  sum  as  a  result  of 
tax  cut.  In  fact,  ta»yreve- 
ill  rising  and  will  continue 
ss  we  get  the  third  year  of 
It.  Obviously  they  are  lower 
would  be  had  we  not  tried 
he  highest  level  of  taxation 
this  countt'y  has  ever  had  in  its  history 
on  the  Federal  level. 

Now,  soi^ething  has  been  said  about 
a  laundry  list  of  things  that  are  possi- 
ble to  raiab  taxes.  I  want  to  appeal  to 
my  colleagues  not  to  stand  for  a 
budget,  fo:  ■  a  blueprint  of  Government 
here  that  we  cannot  deliver  on.  I  seri- 
ously doul  t  that  many  of  you  who  are 
going  to  vote  against  the  Martin 
amendmei  t  are  going  to  be  willing  to 
come  f orw  ard  and  vote  for  the  tax  in- 
creases thit  are  involved  in  $31.7  bil- 
lion of  rcenue  raising,  which  is  the 
Jones  figi»-e,  or  $30.8  billion  which  is 
the  Aspin  figure. 

I  have  piit  together  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent laundry  list,  made  up  of  things 
that  manx  people  I  know  on  our  side 
feel  would  be  an  appropri- 
a  revenue  increase.  I  want 
what  they  come  to.  They 
come  anywhere  near  close 
billion  in  Jones, 
nee,  repeal  the  third  year. 


you  canr 
Martin 
Martin 
give  us  tl 
any  substi 
would  be  I 
than  the 
body,  and  | 
us  to  do  tt 

Mr.    CC 
move  to  St; 
words,  ar 
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Mr.  Cha 


last  year 
nues  are 
to  rise  unl 
the  tax  c 
than  the: 
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of  the  ais 
ate  part 
to  just  li: 
still  do  n 
to  the  $31 

For  ins 
$7.5  billioii 

Repeal 
people  w: 
point  bei 
somethin 
other  un 
in  serious 


fe  harbor  leasing.  Many 
t  only  to  modify  it  at  this 
use  they  realize  it  does 
for  autos  and  steel  and  the 
ofitable  industries  that  are 
trouble.  If  you  repealed  it 


totally,  it  |rould  be  $2.9  billion 

If  you  repealed  the  oil  provisions  in 
last  year'sbill,  that  is  $1  billion.  If  you 
put  a  $5  oil  import  fee.  and  I  have 
heard  a  gveat  deal  about  that,  that  in 
fact  would  raise  $8.7. 


You  are  still 
level.  To  get  t  > 
have  to  double 
cohol,  tobaccf, 
and  gasoline 
have  come  to, 
You  still  have 
raise  somewhere 
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only  at  the  $20  billion 

$26.6  billion,  you  would 

the  excise  taxes  on  al- 

beer.  wine,  telephone 

$26.5  billion  is  all  you 

after  all  these  things. 

more  than  $5  billion  to 


col  leagues,  do  not  put  us  in 

>f  being  on  what  John 

the  roller  coaster  of  as- 

I  lisillusionment,  pretend- 

( oing  something  in   the 

then    failing    to    follow 

it  is  a  very  difficult 
AX  increases  of  the  di- 

looking  for.  I  hope  we 

for    the    Martin 

under     these     circum- 


sre 
su  ?port 


Now.  my 
the  position 
Gardner  calls 
piration  and 
ing  we  are 
budget    and 
through  on  it 

In  my   vievi 
thing  to  get 
mension  you 
will    find 
amendment 
stances. 

The  CHAII^MAN  pro  tempore.  For 
what  purpose  does  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  {»|r.  Wright)  rise? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  In  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIFMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  fr^m  Texas  is  recognized 
for  5  minutes.  I 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  it  is  imperative  we  defea^  this 
particular  amendment. 

If  those  on  i  ny  left  were  simply  seek- 
ing a  tricky,  cynical  way  to  burden 
down  the  committee  bill  and  make  it 
unpalatable,  snd  thereby  prejudice  its 
opportunity  to  l>e  embraced  by  this 
House,  and  f  nally  to  pass  a  budget 
resolution,  th^y  could  not  have  found 
a  better  way  t  >  do  it. 

If  that  is  your  goal,  if  you  just  want 
to  find  a  cynical  way  to  burden  down 
the  committef  bill  and  make  it  unpass- 
able.  then  yoi  i  might  want  to  vote  for 
this. 

But  if  you  really  want  a  choice,  if 
you  want  a  chpice  that  will  permit  the 
Government  tp  continue  to  have  some 
humane  interest  in  the  elderly,  and  in 
the  young  whb  are  trying  to  go  to  col- 
lege, and  in  tne  young  people  trying  to 
buy  homes,  then  you  will  leave  it 
alone  and  you  will  leave  us  the  option 
of  having  enough  moneys  in  the 
Treasury  to  aocommodate  it. 

Let  us  analyze  exactly  what  this 
amendment  «|ould  do  to  the  commit- 
tee bill.  It  would  add  $63  billion  to  the 
deficits  for  the  next  3  years  in  the 
committee  bill.  Do  you  want  to  do 
that?  Do  you  I  want  to  add  $63  billion 
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to  the  defici 
If  you  are  se 
high  deficits 
you  would 
for  higher 
because 
not  in  how 


I  do  not  think  you  do. 

ous  about  the  idea  that 

use  high  interest  rates, 

voting  in  this  instance 

higher  interest  rates, 

rates  are  interested 


get  the  money,  not  in 
how  you  spen(l  the  money  necessarily, 
but  what  the  bottom  line  is  apparently 
in  the  deficit. 

Now.  that  wbuld  imfairly  burden  the 
committee  blL , 


Let  me  show  you  what  the  total  defi- 
cits for  the  next  3  years  are  in  these 
three  bills. 

There  is  $232  billion  under  the  com- 
mittee bill.  $252  billion  under  the 
Latta  substitute.  $227.9  billion  under 
the  Aspin  bill. 

Do  you  know  what  accounts  for 
those  deficits  more  than  any  other 
single  thing?  It  was  the  big,  big  tax  cut 
of  last  year. 

When  David  Stockman  was  before 
the  House  committee,  I  asked  him  for 
\his  appraisal  of  just  how  much  money 
was  siphoned  out  of  the  revenues  of 
the  Government  by  that  tax  cut  in 
these  3  years.  He  said  a  little  over  $400 
billion.  A  little  over  $400  billion!  That 
accounts  for  the  whole  anticipated 
deficit. 

E>o  you  not  think  that  it  is  a  fair 
proposition  to  ask  the  average  Ameri- 
can which  he  would  rather  have?  Does 
he  want  a  big  tax  cut,  or  would  he 
rather  have  a  balanced  budget?  I 
think  that  the  average  American,  once 
asked  that  question,  would  respond  in 
the  latter,  because  I  think  he  is  a  re- 
sponsible person.  And  the  average 
American  was  deceived  by  marketing 
and  by  salesmanship  on  this  tax  cut 
last  year.  The  average  American  is  not 
really  getting  any  of  it.  I  think  all  of 
us  really  know  that  deep  in  our  hearts. 

That  tax  cut  that  we  voted  last  year 
can  yield  up  $30  billion  from  the  enor- 
mity of  its  coffers  without  really  hurt- 
ing anybody  at  all,  because  that  much 
is  going  to  the  5  or  6  percent  of  the 
wealthiest  families  in  this  country 
who  do  not  really  need  that  tax  cut, 
and  who  really  are  not  taking  it  and 
investing  it  in  job-producing  enter- 
prises. They  are  not  investing  it  in  the 
kind  of  things  that  modernize  our 
aging  industrial  plant. 

This  has  been  the  most  regressive 
set  of  tax  cuts  in  the  history  of  the 
United  States.  It  has  turned  the 
United  States  back  around  and  headed 
us  in  a  direction  of  about  50  years  ago. 
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It  is  the  trickle  down  theory  that  is 
espoused  here.  There  is  an  obsession 
on  the  side,  I  am  sure,  of  those  who 
want  to  support  the  Latta  substitute, 
and  in  the  White  House,  to  protect  at 
all  costs  this  $7,000  return  to  the 
$100,000  family  under  the  guise  of 
trying  to  help  all  the  families.  Well,  it 
does  not  help  all  the  families.  That 
program  hurts  most  of  the  families  of 
the  United  States.  On  balance,  it  hurts 
75  percent  of  the  families  of  the 
United  States,  so  you  face  this  ques- 
tion right  now,  do  you  want  to  insure 
that  there  is  not  going  to  be  any  way 
in  any  of  these  bills  to  redress  the 
grievance  that  the  old  people  are 
going  to  feel  when  they  are  forced  to 
pay  $534  for  a  2-week  stay  in  the  hos- 
pital, maybe  $710  in  the  year  after 
that,  when  you  have  added  that  on 
their  backs  in  order  to  protect  these  30 


pieces  of  silver  for  those  at  the  top  of 
the  economic  ladder.  ,the  top  of  the 
economic  pyramid,  on  the  theory  that 
some  of  it  is  going  to  trickle  down?  Do 
you  really  believe  that  this  worked  in 
the  1920's?  I  tell  you  it  did  not.  and  it 
will  not  work  in  the  1980's. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  very  impressed 
with  the  argument  by  the  majority 
leader,  impressed  in  a  very  negative 
way.  because  what  I  heard  him  say  is 
that  $400  billion  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  is  somehow  very  valuable  when 
it  is  in  the  hands  of  this  Congress  and 
the  other  body,  but  it  is  not  valuable 
and  it  is  not  a  tremendous  asset  to  the 
people  when  it  is  in  their  own  hands. 

Now,  I  have  a  very  hard  time  buying 
that  argument  because  I  am  personal- 
ly convinced  that  the  taxpayers  are 
able  to  keep  their  own  funds.  They  are 
far  more  able  to  spend  them  in  a  cost- 
effective  way  to  benefit  themselves 
than  we  will  ever  be  able  to  do  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  or  in  the 
Congress  as  a  whole.  For  every  dollar 
that  the  American  people  get  through 
the  States,  through  the  school  dis- 
tricts, we  take  50  cents  just  to  supple- 
ment the  bureaucracy  which  we  built, 
and  how  have  we  built  it? 

We  built  it  to  protect  our  own  en- 
cumbencies.  It  is  a  travesty  to  the 
American  people  to  consider  adding  on 
another  20  percent  plus  to  their  taxes, 
which  are  already  a  very  heavy 
burden.  I  would  hope  the  Members 
would  support  not  only  the  Martin 
amendment,  but  the  Latta  substitute 
because  frankly,  it  is  the  best  option 
that  we  have  at  this  time. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding  to  me. 

First,  I  p>oint  out  that  she  also  serves 
on  the  Budget  Committee,  and  prob- 
ably has  the  best  attendance  record  of 
all  of  the  memt)ers  on  either  side  of 
the  aisle  on  the  Budget  Committee 
during  all  the  hearings  and  all  the 
debate. 

Let  me  say  first  that  I  am  honored 
that  my  humble  amendment  is  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  the  distinguished 
majority  leader.  My  tax  equalization 
amendment  does  not  create  the  defi- 
cit. The  failure  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee to  adequately  cut  spending  is  what 
has  created  comparatively  high  defi- 
cits of  the  committee  substitute. 

Now.  what  about  this  tax  cut?  It  has 
been  called  the  biggest  tax  cut  in  his- 
tory: that  was  passed  in  1981.  Yet.  it 
did  not  bring  taxes  down  at  all.  Tax 
revenues  are  going  up.  They  are  going 
up.  Taxes  are  still  going  up  thanks  to 
bracket   creep   and   thanks   to   rising 


social  security  taxes  that  were  voted 
on  back  in  the  last  decade  and  then 
left  there  to  trap  people  as  they  work. 

In  fact,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  our  own  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  taxes  over 
the  next  3  years  will  be  rising  faster 
than  inflation. 

Again,  if  the  gentlewoman  will  con- 
tinue to  yield,  the  CBO  showed  evi- 
dence that  taxes  will  continue  to  rise 
faster  than  any  economist  has  project- 
ed inflation  over  the  next  3  years  cov- 
ered by  these  resolutions.  Should  that 
not  be  enough?  The  reason  that  it  is 
not  enough  is  because  we  fail  to  deal 
with  that  steeply  rising  red  line  I  have 
shown  on  the  chart. 

All  the  payments  for  individuals  and 
to  individuals  which,  after  correction 
for  inflation,  over  the  last  two  dec- 
ades, have  risen  fourfold.  We  have  re- 
ferred to  this  chart  over  and  over  in 
this  debate. 

The  problem  is  not  with  defense.  De- 
fense is  roughly  where  it  was  with  the 
Kennedy  administration,  the  Kennedy 
administration  two  decades  ago,  in 
constant  buying  power.  It  is  not  with 
the  other  agencies  of  Government;  the 
Justice  Department,  the  Coast  Guard, 
the  Border  Patrol,  the  Interior  De- 
partment, and  so  forth.  They  are  only 
slightly  higher  than  they  were  two 
decades  ago.  The  problem  is  with  that 
steady  rise  in  payments  to  and  for  in- 
dividuals, all  of  that  heartfelt  compas- 
sion that  was  well  intended  but  which 
has  been  out  of  control.  And  that  is 
why  we  have  the  large  deficits,  under 
current  law.  of  $181  billion.  That  is 
why  we  will  have  deficits  on  the  order 
of  $110  billion  or  $115  billion  even  if 
we  adopt  some  of  these  things,  be- 
cause that  is  out  of  control. 

There  is  one  other  thing,  my  col- 
leagues will  recall.  During  the  discus- 
sion o"f  the  Budget  Committee,  a  ma- 
jority on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  made 
public  statements--I  sat  there  and 
counted— made  public  statements  that 
they  felt  that  we  had  to  restrain  the 
rapid  growth  of  entitlements,  the  cost 
of  living  adjustments  by  Consumer 
I»rice  Index  were  rising  faster  than  the 
dollar  was  being  devalued,  rising  faster 
than  the  wages  of  working  men  and 
women  whose  taxes  have  to  pay  for  all 
of  those  benefits.  It  is  rising  far  faster 
after  we  take  their  taxes  out  of  their 
wages.  And  yet  these  sutstitutes  do 
nothing  at  all  about  that  inequity. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man like  to  share  with  our  colleagues 
what  the  total  tax  increase  will  l>e  on 
the  American  people  if  we  are  to  pass 
the  Jones  budget? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
might  say  to  the  gentlewoman  that  I 
am  not  sure  I  should  carry  the  burden 
of  trying  to  point  out  to  the  American 
people  what  the  entire  tax  increase 
will  be.  But  it  will  be  $150  billion  in 
greater  tax  increases,  and  that  is  in  ad- 
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ditlon  to  the  currently  built-in  tax  in- 
creases that  are  rising  faster  than  in- 
flation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  California  (Ms. 
Fiedler)  has  expired. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  California? 

Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  (s 
heard. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  minute  ago  this 
chart  was  taken  off  the  floor.  I  do  not 
know  why  it  came  back.  I  cannot  be- 
lieve that  our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  a  fine  man,  could  possibly  un- 
derstand how  deceptive  that  chart  is. 

Now,  not  too  many  years  ago  I  was  a 
$20,000  income  family  of  five,  and  $544 
meant  more  to  me  as  a  family  than 
now,  as  a  $70,000  a  year  family  with 
about  $6,000  carved  out  for  a  daugh- 
ter's wedding  last  month.  That  chart 
is  phony  and  deceptive  because  there 
is  no  $21,000  family,  $22.  $23.  $24,  $30, 
$40.  $50.  It  is  giving  this  wide  disparity 
between  this  hidden  evil  $100,000  a 
year  man  and  his  wife,  or  a  wife  and 
her  husband,  as  opposed  to  an  average 
American  family,  and  it  conveys  a  to- 
tally phony  and  false  impression. 

I  think  again  the  bottom  line  is  what 
the  distinguished  and  hard  working 
lady  from  California  said,  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  leave  $544  in  the 
hands  of  the  families  of  America,  or 
bring  it  to  this  body  to  spend  it  with 
all  the  best  intentions  on  failed  pro- 
grams. 

D  2110 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  was  intrigued  by  the  majority  lead- 
er's implication  that  if  we  would  just 
raise  taxes,  we  would  have  a  balanced 
budget.  Let  us  look  at  the  record. 

During  the  4  years  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, when  the  majority  party 
controlled  both  Houses,  controlled  tax 
policy,  and  controlled  spending  policy, 
we  had  a  total  of  $181  billion  in  defi- 
cits with  the  high  taxes.  Now,  the 
lesson  from  that  is  that  if  taxes  go  up, 
the  spending  goes  up.  and  the  only 
way  we  can  cut  the  spending  is  to  cut 
the  taxes,  cut  the  flow  of  revenues. 

I  am  disappointed  that  no  one  has 
suggested  on  that  side  that  if  this 
amendment  were  to  pass,  we  would 
reduce  the  spending.  No,  the  whole 
story  is  that  if  the  amendment  passes. 


deficits  will  go  up.  It  never  evtn  occurs 
to  the  majority  party  that  we  could 
cut  spendii  ig  in  response  to  lowering 
revenues  atid  leave  the  money  in  the 
pockets  of   he  people  who  earn  it. 

Mr.  WR  GHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentler  lan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOF  NAN  of  California.  Yes,  I 
am  glad  tc  yield  to  the  distinguished 
majority  le  ider. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate th:  gentleman's  yielding,  and 
it  is  kind  of  him. 

The  gentleman  did  make  reference 
to  the  chart,  that  I  showed,  and  he  said 
he  wants  tt  preserve  this  $544  for  the 
$20,000  family.  I  will  go  along  with 
that.  1 

I  do  noi  know  if  the  gentleman 
would  agre^  with  me  on  a  proposition 
that  would  save  us  $12  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  If  we  would  take  the  1982 
tax  cut  thajt  is  coming  along  this  year 
in  July  anc  cap  it  off,  that  is  $700  and 
that  woul<  give  the  total  allowable 
return  to  the  family  that  makes 
$46,000  a  year,  and  everybody  else 
would  get  ;hat  $700,  too.  And  if  you 
really  wan  to  protect  those  average 
families,  w  e  could  do  that,  and  we 
could  add  !$12  billion  to  the  savings 
this  year  and  lower  the  deficit  by  that 
much  and  still  protect  all  the  people 
who  make  $46,000  and  less  totally  in 
the  second  und  third  years. 

Would  tiie  gentleman  agree  that 
that  would  be  a  fair  proposition? 

Mr.  DOENAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  to  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader  let  me  say  that  amendment 
is  not  beforie  us.  It  still  smells  of  redis- 
tribution olwealth. 

Mr.  WRIPHT.  Oh,  it  is  before  us.  It 
is  one  of  tie  ways  that  we  might  get 
there.  It  is  lone  of  the  things  the  gen- 
tleman woiild  make  Impossible. 

Would  the  gentleman  agree  that  it 
would  be  fair? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
DoRNAN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PAI«ETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  str  ke  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  CHiIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Calif <  mia  (Mr.  Pambtta)  is  rec- 
ognized. b\x:  first  the  charts  will  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  PAN  ETTA.  Please,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHA IRMAN.  Perhaps  from  the 
laughter,  it  might  be  worth  having  the 
Chair  reniind  the  Members  that 
charts  are  always  brought  forward  for 
a  particular  speaker.  They  are  present 
entirely  at  the  sufferance  of  the  com- 
mittee.       ' 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
hope  that  We  continue  to  ask  two  very 
basic  questions  as  we  deal  with  all  of 
these  substitutes  and  one  certainly  has 
to  be:  What  is  the  situation  with 
regard  to  the  deficits?  And  the  second 
is  fairness.  1 

Why  are  we  here?  Why  are  -we  even 
beginning  t  o  debate  these  substitutes? 
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These  are  kU  substitutes  to  the 
President's  bulget  that  was  proposed 
in  February  of  this  year.  That  budget 
was  rejected,  t  was  rejected  by  Re- 
publicans. an(  I  it  was  rejected  by 
Democrats. 

Why  was  it  t  sjected?  Because  it  pro- 
jected record  deficits  over  the  next  3 
years— $620  biUion  in  deficits  over  the 
next  3  years,  %\20  billion  in  1983,  as- 
suming that  his  program  was  adopted 
by  the  Congr^.  It  was  rejected  be- 
cause it  called  for  high  deficits. 

It  was  also  rejected  because  it  called 
again  for  cuts  on  the  same  programs 
that  were  impacted  in  the  budget  pro- 
posal that  wa^  adopted  by  this  Con- 
gress last  year!  It  was  rejected  by  all 
Members  becanse  we  said  it  went  too 
far,  and  for  tl|tat  reason  we  are  now 
discussing  these  substitutes. 

But  it  seems  like  we  are  going  back 
to  the  same  ba$ic,  warmed-over  budget 
proposal.  We  are  talking  now  about  a 
deficit  that  would  be  $116  billion. 

I  would  remind  the  Members  that 
the  Senate,  ulng  the  same  revenue 
figures,  has  ac  opted  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  calls  or  a  $116  billion  deficit 
for  1983. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yielq? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.JMr.  Chairman..  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Pawetta)  for  his  statement,  and  I 
would  simply  aoint  out  two  things  to 
my  colleagues.  1 

One  is  that  one  of  the  most  thought- 
ful and  distinguished  conservative  col- 
umnists. George  Will,  says  that  the 
United  States  Ought  to  be  building  a 
more  substantial  revenue  base,  not 
cutting  it  back]  and  I  think  an  exami- 
nation of  our  ^onomy  and  of  that  of 
some  other  countries  suggests  that 
George  Will  is  torrect. 

Second.  I  vrould  point  out  that 
before  we  ever  passed  the  monstrous 
tax  cut.  Arthu^  Bums,  Paul  Volcker, 
and  a  great  many  others  whom  we  re- 
spect advised  us,  "Don't  pass  any  tax 
cut  at  this  point."  And  now  we  are 
going  against  ihat  very  sound  advice 
in  a  gargaiituan  way. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
problem  is  thfit  we  are  still  facing 
these  record  deficits,  and,  frankly, 
etven  though  uie  Latta  proposal  in- 
volves less  in  revenues,  I  do  not  see 
that  reflected  in  the  deficit  figure. 
They  are  prop<^ing  a  $110  billion  defi- 
cit even  with  their  revenue  figure. 

In  fairness,  ire  have  to  look  at  all 
areas,  including  revenues,  and  I  would 
remind  the  Mitmbers  again  that  the 
President  himself,  in  negotiations  with 
the  Speaker,  Iproposed  $122  billion 
over  the  next  p  years  in  revenue  in- 
creases. 

I  would  remii^d  the  Members  that  in 
terms  of  the  pitoposals  that  have  been 
debated  here  w^  have  talked  about  the 
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need  for  additional  revenues  in  order 
to  try  to  bring  some  fairness  here.  We 
cannot  look  at  medicare,  we  cannot 
look  at  medicaid,  we  cannot  look  at 
the  health  programs,  we  cannot  look 
at  education  programs  and  not  look  at 
the  need  to  increase  revenues  at  the 
same  time  if  we  are  in  fact  going  to 
reduce  the  deficit. 

It  is  a  basic  choice  here  that  is  in- 
volved in  the  Martin  amendment.  If 
you  are  for  higher  deficits,  then  vote 
for  Martin:  if  you  are  for  basic  unfair- 
ness in  the  approach  to  the  budget 
resolution,  then  vote  for  Martin;  but  if 
you  are  for  some  kind  of  return  to 
commonsense.  then  please  vote 
against  the  Martin  amendment. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  pri- 
marily just  before  we  vote  to  introduce 
into  the  Record  a  letter  sent  today  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the 
Republican  leader  in  the  House.  I 
want  to  enter  this  letter  into  the 
Record  because,  frankly,  I  think  there 
is  an  amazing  level  of  inaccurate  and 
misleading  information  which  pur- 
ports to  pass  for  debate  on  occasion  in 
this  body. 

The  letter  says: 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  point  out 
my  deep  concerns  regarding  tlie  massive  tax 
increases  which  would  be  imposed  on  the 
working  people  of  this  country  if  either  the 
Jones  budget  or  the  Aspin  substitute  were 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  appreciate  why 
some  of  our  friends  who  would  like  to 
hide  from  this  restraint  would  prefer 
not  to  listen  to  the  man  who  is  going 
to  have  to  recommend  how  we  raise 
these  revenues. 

The  revenue  target  in  either  of  these 
budgets  would  hardly  be  achieved  without 
repeal  of  the  third  year  of  last  year's  tax 
cuts. 

And  1  say  to  my  liberal  friends  who 
advocate  fairness  that  they  should 
listen  carefully. 

To  continue: 

Yet  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  essen- 
tial if  we  want  to  provide  any  real  relief  to 
the  American  people. 

The  third  year  and  indexing  are  both 
needed  to  offset  the  tax  increases  from 
bracket  creep  due  to  inflation  and  the  pay- 
roll lax  increases  scheduled  under  the  1977 
Social  Security  amendments.  The  repeal  of 
these  provisions  would  result  in  an  $870  tax 
increase  for  a  median  income  ($24,000) 
family  of  four  between  1983  and  1985. 

That  is,  if  you  vote  against  Martin, 
you  are  in  effect  at  a  minimum  voting 
for  a  $870  tax  increase  for  a  median 
income  family. 

To  quote  further: 

So  the  average  working  family  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  repeal  of  the  third  year. 
Upper  income  taxpayers,  who  have  already 
benefited  from  the  reduction  in  the  top  tax 
rate  from  70  to  50  percent,  would  lose  the 
least.  The  third  year  represents  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  three  year  tax  cut  for  the  high- 


est income  taxpayers,  but  it  amounts  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  tax  cut  for  every 
other  taxpayer. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  impose  major  additional 
tax  increases  in  addition  to  a  repeal  of  the 
third  year  in  order  to  meet  the  Jones  or 
Aspin  revenue  targets.  For  example,  even  if 
Congress  repealed  the  third  year,  repealed 
leasing,  repealed  the  oil  provisions  enacted 
last  year,  imposed  a  $5  per  barrel  import  fee 
on  oil  and  doubled  excise  taxes  on  alcohol, 
beer,  wine,  tobacco,  telephones,  and  gaso- 
line, taxes  would  still  not  be  high  enough  to 
meet  the  target  imposed  by  either  the  Jones 
or  Aspin  budgets. 
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So  in  conclusion  let  me  simply  say  to 
my  good  friends  on  the  left,  there  are 
many  things  you  can  attack  about  last 
year's  tax  cuts,  some  of  which  you  put 
in  your  original  proposal  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee.  There  are 
many  ways  to  get  fairness  in  terms  of 
the  wealthier  Americans. 

Repealing  the  third  year  is  not  one. 

To  vote  against  Martin,  if  earlier  you 
voted  against  Jones  would,  I  think  be 
blatantly  wrong.  If  you  want  to  pro- 
tect the  American  taxpayer  you  have  a 
simple  expedient  that  provides  fair- 
ness, guarantees  minimum  revenue  for 
this  Government  to  spend,  and  that  is 
to  vote  for  Martin. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  to  the  Committee  here  tonight 
that  I  am  getting  some  of  the  results 
back,  on  a  recent  questionnaire  that  I 
sent  out  to  all  of  my  constituents  in 
my  district.  One  of  the  questions  that 
I  asked  my  constituents  was  this: 
Would  you  be  in  favor  of  rescinding 
the  10  percent  tax  cut  that  is  going  to 
come  about  in  July  if  it  meant  balanc- 
ing this  Federal  budget  or  helping  to 
balance  this  Federal  budget? 

Do  you  know  how  many  responded 
to  that  favorably?  Almost  all  of  them. 

I  also  asked  the  question  in  my  ques- 
tionnaire. Are  you  better  off  under 
this  administration's  economic  plan, 
are  you  worse  off,  are  you  the  same? 

Do  my  colleagues  know  what  the  re- 
sponse was?  Most  of  those  that  said 
that  they  were  better  off  under  this 
administration's  plan  remarked  that 
they  wanted  us  to  rescind  that  tax  cut. 
They  want  vis  to  be  responsible  down 
here.  We  are  running  a  business.  This 
is  not  a  junky  place.  You  have  to  run 
this  business  responsibly  and  you 
ought  to  raise  enough  revenue  if  you 
are  going  to  spend  the  money  to  cover 
what  you  are  going  to  spend  it  on. 

You  have  to  ask  yourself  if  you  have 
cut  the  programs  to  the  bone,  if  you 
have  cut  them  to  the  bone,  do  you 
want  to  take  some  of  the  bone  out  too? 
Do  you  want  to  cut  senior  citizens' 
programs?  Do  you  want  to  cut  aid  to 
students  in  this  country?  Do  you  want 
to  have  a  bunch  of  illiterates  in  this 
country  for  the  next  20  or  30  years? 


That  is  not  what  you  want.  I  have  a 
farm  that  I  have  run  all  my  life.  I 
spend  more  money  on  that  farm  today 
than  I  spent  10  years  ago,  and  I  spent 
more  10  years  ago  than  I  spent  'vhe  10 
years  before  that.  It  is  going  to  take 
more  money  to  nm  this  Government 
and  to  run  it  properly. 

So  I  say  to  all  of  you,  to  make  a  mis- 
take by  not  considering  what  we  might 
be  able  to  do  in  terms  of  raising  the 
revenue  to  cover  the  kind  of  expenses 
that  are  necessary  to  run  this  Govern- 
ment is  a  mistake. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  178,  noes 
237,  not  voting  17,  as  follows: 
[Rollcall  No.  104] 
AYES- 178 


Archer 

Evans  (GA) 

Marriott 

Atkinson 

Evans (lA) 

Martin  (ID 

Badham 

Penwick 

Blartln(NC) 

Bailey  (MO) 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NY) 

Beard 

Fields 

McClory 

Benedict 

Findley 

McCollum 

Bereuter 

Pish 

McDade 

Bethune 

Porsythe 

McDonald 

Bllley 

Frenzel 

McEwen 

Breaux 

Oilman 

McGrath 

Broomfleld 

Gingrich 

Michel 

Brown  (CO) 

Goldwaler 

Miller  (OH) 

Brown  (OH) 

Goodling 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Broyhill 

Gradison 

Molinari 

Burgener 

Gramm 

Montgomery 

Campbell 

Gregg 

Moore 

Carman 

Grisham 

Moorhead 

Carney 

Gunderson 

Morrison 

Chappie            ^ 

Hagedom 

Myers 

Cheney 

Hall.  Ralph 

Napier 

Clausen 

Hammerschmidt  Nelllgan 

dinger 

Hansen  (ID) 

O'Brien 

CoaU 

Hansen  (tTT)  , 

Oxiey 

Coleman   , 

Hartnett 

Parris 

Collins  (TX) 

Hendon 

Pashayan 

Conablr 

Hller 

Paul 

Conte 

HiUU 

Petri 

Corcoran 

Holt 

Pickle 

Coughlln 

Hopkins 

Porter 

Courier 

Horlon 

Quillen 

Coyne.  James 

Hunter 

Railsback 

Craig 

Hyde 

Regula 

Crane.  Daniel 

Ireland 

RItter 

Crane.  Philip 

Jeffries 

Roberts  (KS) 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kemp 

Roberts  (SDI 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Kindness 

Robinson 

Dannemeyer 

Kramer 

Roemer 

Daub 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Deckard 

Latta 

Rousselot 

Derwinski 

LeBoutillier 

Rudd 

Dickinson 

Lee 

Sawyer 

Doman 

Lent 

Schuize 

Dreier 

Lewis 

Sensenbrenner 

Duncan 

Livingston 

Shaw 

Dunn 

Loeffler 

Shelby 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lott 

Shumway 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lowery  iCA) 

Shusler 

Emerson 

Lujan 

Slljander 

Emery 

Lungren 

Skeen 

Erdahl 

Madigan 

Skelton 

Erlenborn 

Marlenee 

Smith  (AL) 
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Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

SokHBon 

Spence 

Stanceland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 


Aditebbo 
Akaka 

Albosu 

Alexander 

Anderaon 

Andrewi 

Annunslo 

Anthony 

Appletmte 

Aipin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bwnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUI 

BiMfi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Conyers 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  laOarza 
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Mr.  Wi:  UAMS  of  Ohio  changed  his 
vote  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendme  it  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  I  sjected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced t  s  above  recorded. 

The  CK  AIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin)  leek  recognition  to  offer  his 
perfecting  amendment  to  one  of  the 
other  pending  amendments  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
be  recognzed  for  1  minute  so  that  I 
may  expla  ins  my  intentions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  wbs  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairmanl  I  wanted  to  take  this 
minute  so  that  I  could  say  to  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  it  had  been  my 
intention  ito  offer  the  same  amend- 
ment to  the  substitute  that  is  before 
us  by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Aspiif )  and  his  colleagues.  Howev- 
er, I  do  fe«l  that  I  have  had  full  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  intent  of  my 
amendmeit.  It  has  been  offered  in 
good  faith  It  has  been  debated  round- 
ly by  both  sides.  Even  in  defeat,  it  has 
gotten  att  jntion  to  the  matter  of  the 
relative  dii  parity  of  the  excessive  total 
extraction  from  the  private  sector  that 
goes  on  i|i  both  the  Jones  and  the 
Aspin  substitute.  It  has  been  made 
clear  that, the  majority  of  the  Demo- 
crats wani  higher  tax  increases,  and 
the  major  ty  of  Republicans  do  not. 
That  is  now  unmistakably  clear. 
Therefore,  there  is  no  need  to  put  our 
colleagues  through  the  old  meat  grind- 
er one  moi  e  time  and,  therefore,  I  will 
not  offer  the  Martin  amendment  to 
the  Aspin ;  ubstitute. 

The  CHi  lIRMAN.  Does  any  Member 
seek  recogi  lition  for  that  purpose? 

If  not,  tl  at  forecloses  further  debate 
on  amendment  No.  5. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  impress  upon  my  colleagues  in 
the  Housefthe  need  to  adopt  a  budget 
that  will  iend  the  strongest  possible 
message  td  the  financial  markets  and 
to  the  money  managers  in  this  coun- 
try, that  Congress  will  impose  fiscal 
responsibility  upon  this  Government. 
A  balanced  budget  is  the  strongest 
message  we  can  give  them.  I  supported 
the  balanced  budget  substitute  as  I  do 
the  propobed  constitutional  amend- 
ment reqi  iring  a  balanced  Federal 
budget,    itiis    is    the    only    way    the 


budget  pr<cess  can  work.  The  sooner 
we  move  oward  this  discipline,  the 
sooner  we  will  bring  about  the  kind  of 
stabilizing  influence  this  country  so 
desperatel; '  needs. 

Meanwh  le,  our  basic  objective  is  to 
establish  4  positive  phasing  down  of 
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the  deficit  p  ojections  over  the  next 
few  years.  The  resolution  which  im- 
poses the  greatest  budgetary  disci- 
pline, while  assuring  a  secure  future 
for  older  Americans  by  honoring  the 
commitments!  Government  has  made 
through  social  security  and  retirement 
programs,  is  absolutely  essential  if  in- 
terest rates  are  to  come  down,  and  we 
are  to  see  a  |-esurgence  in  the  indus- 
tries that  employ  a  large  segment  of 
the  work  forde  in  this  country.  A  de- 
crease in  interest  rates  will  go  a  long 
way  toward  revitalizing  the  total  hous- 
ing industry,  and  the  economy  as  a 
whole,  restoring  jobs  across  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Chainpan,  we  have  already 
made  great  pirogress  in  reducing  the 
bite  of  inflation  on  those  who  feel  it 
the  most— thej  poor,  the  elderly— by  re- 
ducing Federil  spending.  Let  us  not 
stop  short  of  our  goals,  and  run  the 
race  to  the  fiiish.  But  let  me  add  this 
caveat— in  domg  so.  in  holding  up  no 
sacred  cows.  |et  us  keep  foremost  in 
our  minds  a  commitment  to  those  who 
cannot  help  themselves.  Short  of 
achieving  a  balanced  budget  objective, 
we  must  movi!  in  our  voting  patterns 
toward  the  jest  attainable  budget 
compromise.  ;hat  will  minimize  the 
tax  burden.  ;hat  will  lessen  public 
sector  spendirg.  and  will  get  our  econ- 
omy moving  igain.  The  inflation  psy- 
chology that  got  us  into  this  mess,  is 
now  in  the  sjiort-term  liquidity  psy- 
chology stage,  all  because  of  a  lack  of 
confidence  of^  the  American  people. 
Now  the  tlm«  has  come  to  bite  the 
bullet,  move  off  dead  center,  and 
adopt  the  bu(  get  resolution  that  will 
do  the  most  t  >  set  in  motion  the  eco- 
nomic recover  f  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  the  bipartisan  recovery  resolu- 
tion is  the  best  we  can  expect  of  the 
three  major  pudget  resolutions  that 
are  now  pendihg  before  this  House.  It 
reduces  projected  outlays  by  $297  bil- 
lion over  the  ^ext  3  years,  which  will 
reduce  the  projected  deficit  a  total  of 
$391  billion.  It  does  so  without  putting 
the  entire  burden  of  restraint  on  do- 
mestic social  programs,  targeting  the 
savings  in  ertitlement  programs  to 
areas  of  evid  >nt  abuse  or  excess.  I 
have  voted  in  he  past  and  will  vote  in 
the  future  to  protect  social  security 
benefits,  and  lo  protect  and  strength- 
en the  health  ( :are  programs. 

Chaimian,  Members  of  the 
I  urge  1  you  to  support  the  bi- 
partisan recovery  compromise  budget. 
It  may  take  great  political  courage  for 
some  of  you  t>  make  this  choice,  but 
the  choice  is  o  ie  of  turning  the  econo- 
my around  no  v.  while  we  still  can.  or 
heading  furthc  r  down  the  road  of  high 
interest  rates  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. I  ask  yiou  to  join  with  me  in 
showing  the  Aknerican  people  that  we 
in  Congress  l^ve  the  courage  to  do 
what  we  must  to  revitalize  our  Na- 
tion's economjf  and  address  our  devas- 
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tatingly  high  unemployment  by 
adding  some  incentive  and  dynamism 
to  the  Job-creating  private  sector. 
•  Mr.  FRiafZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
the  budget  debate  proceeds  this  body 
wlU  discuss  and  evaluate  literally 
dozens  of  amendments,  more  than  a 
half  a  dozen  of  which  are  comprehen- 
sive substitute  resolutions.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  wisely  allowed  for 
nearly  everyone  to  be  heard,  but  the 
ultimate  winner  may  be  confusion. 

The  first  test  is  the  Miller  substi- 
tute. It  was  billed  as  a  pay-as-you-go 
resolution  but  it  has  the  highest  defi- 
cit of  all.  and  in  addition,  it  calls  for 
over  $35  billion  in  new  taxes  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Obviously,  it  is  not  a  serious 
effort  to  meet  the  challenges  of  defi- 
cit^ recession  and  interest  rates. 

The  Obey  substitute  is  next.  Its  defi- 
cit is  attractive,  less  than  $100  billion. 
But  it  too  calls  for  more  than  $37  bil- 
lion in  new  taxes  in  the  first  year. 
Over  the  3  years,  it  raises  taxes  over 
$230  billion.  Its  spending  is  as  high  as 
the  committee  resolution,  but  it  cuts 
defense  spending  below  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation.  Using  the  huge 
new  taxes  and  the  transfers  from  de- 
fense, it  allows  current  spending  to 
exceed  even  the  amounts  in  commit- 
tee's resolution.  To  me  it  can  be  de- 
scribed as  a  high-tax,  low-recovery 
budget. 

The  Fauntroy  substitute  is  simply  a 
chromeplated  edition  of  Obey.  It 
spends  a  little  more,  and  taxes  a  little 
more  than  the  Obey  version.  If  the 
Obey  revision  is  profligate  then  the 
Fauntroy  version  is  superprofllgate. 

The  fourth  alternative,  the  Rousse- 
lot  sulMtitute  is  different.  It  dares  to 
balance  the  budget  in  the  coining  year. 
That  is  undeniably  a  radical  approach, 
but  I  suspect  it  comes  closer  to  the  in- 
clinations of  most  of  our  constituents 
than  any  of  the  versions  to  be  present- 
ed during  this  debate. 

The  Rousselot  substitute  has  the  ad- 
ditional virtue  of  attacking  the  deficit 
where  it  lives— In  the  spending  ac- 
counts. Not  only  does  it  contemplate 
the  smallest  tax  increase  of  aU  alter- 
natives, but  also  it  is  the  only  resolu- 
tion which  seeks  to  cap  all  Increases  in 
entitlements.  Entitlements  are  one  of 
the  keys  to  budget  control.  Entitle- 
ments are  the  issue  always  raised  by 
economists  and  credit  maricet  analysts 
as  the  worst  cause  of  high  interest 
rates.  Clearly,  this  budget  version 
would  have  the  strongest  Influence  in 
reducing  high  interest  rates. 

The  objections  to  the  Rousselot  sub- 
stitute are  that  its  spending  cuts  are 
imnecessarly  severe.  Its  outlay  total  is 
$125  billion  less  than  the  committee 
budget,  and  it  reduces  the  deficit  from 
$180  in  the  CBO  baseline  to  zero.  My 
own  Judgment  is  that  such  cuts  are,  in 
fact,  too  severe  for  our  current  eco- 
nomic status.  Members  will  often  vote 
for  concepts  like  this  amendment,  but 
then  refuse  to  make  the  cuts  in  enti- 


tlement law,  or  appropriations,  that 
are  required  to  implement  It. 

But  there  is  even  a  more  troubling 
flaw.  This  Rousselot  substitute  bases 
its  balanced  budget  on  revenue  as- 
simiptions  that  are,  for  most  people, 
including  me,  nebulous  at  best.  Others 
have  described  the  revenue  figure  as 
one  composed  of  equal  parts  of  smoke 
and  moonbeams.  BCy  own  criticisms 
are  not  so  harsh,  but  I  believe  its  reve- 
nues cannot  be  achieved  without  in- 
creasing taxes. 

Certainly,  neither  OMB  nor  CBO, 
nor  any  economist  I  can  find,  agrees 
that  the  Rousselot  budget  revenue  fig- 
ures will  work.  If  they  do  not,  then 
new  taxes  will  be  the  result,  or  an- 
other big  deficit  will  occur.  The  spon- 
sors believe  that  the  prospect  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  will  produce  more  eco- 
nomic activity  which  will  produce,  in 
turn,  more  tax  revenue.  I  agree  with 
them,  but  it  will  not  h^pen  right 
away. 

However,  after  25  years  of  increasing 
deficits,  the  attractiveness  of  a  bal- 
anced budget,  even  one  built  on  moon- 
beams and  smoke,  is  irresistible.  It 
may  be  a  symbolic  vote  only,  but  some- 
where, some  time,  the  Congress  must 
vote,  symbolically  or  otherwise,  to 
eliminate  the  deficit. 

There  Is  a  final  advantage  of  the 
Rousselot  amendment.  It  is  a  matter 
of  strategy.  Whatever  the  House 
passes  must  go  into  conference  with 
the  other  body.  Its  deficit  is  $116  bU- 
llon.  Because  the  Senate  deficit  is 
much  too  high,  it  is  strategically  rea- 
sonable to  go  to  conference  with  a  def- 
icit that  may  be  unreasonably  low. 

Despite  my  affection  for  the  Rousse- 
lot amendment,  I  continue  to  support 
the  bipartisan  recovery  substitute  to 
be  offered  by  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  (Mr.  Latta).  It  is  the 
most  practical  most  passable  version 
among  our  choices.  Had  I  been  the 
only  drafter  of  that  alternative,  I 
would  have  cut  defense  a  little  more, 
and  made  other  changes  including  if 
necessary,  revenue  increases  to  force 
the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  under  $100 
billion.  Because  I  was  not  alone,  I  sup- 
port the  Latta  substitute  as  an  imper- 
fect budget,  but  the  best  alternative 
available  this  year. 

To  me  the  prime  target  has  always 
been  a  deficit  in  the  $100  billion  range, 
with  sharply  declining  deficits  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  1985.  We  need  to  reduce 
Federal  borrowing  needs  so  it  gobbles 
up  a  smaller  proportion  of  our  savings. 
That  is  how  we  can  get  the  high  inter- 
est rates  down.  But  if  we  use  enor- 
mously increased  taxes  to  lower  the 
deficit,  as  most  of  the  alternatives 
demand,  we  will  squash  the  recovery 
no  matter  what  the  interest  rates  are. 
So  minimum  tax  increases  also  become 
a  prime  goal  of  the  budget  resolution. 

The  Latta  substitute  comes  closest 
to  meeting  the  objectives  of  the  proc- 


ess while  defending  against  the  pit- 
falls. 

We  cannot  reduce  deficits  unless  we 
cut  a  little  spending.  Opposition  to  the 
Latta  substitute  centers  on  its  spend- 
ing cuts.  The  clienteles  of  every  Feder- 
al Government  program  have  com- 
plained that  they  would  be  denied. 
The  Latta  budget  is  pretty  restrained. 
Spending  overall  is  not  cut  as  much  as 
I  would  like.  But  me  cannot  cut  spend- 
ing and  still  guarantee  every  Govern- 
ment department  and  beneficiary 
more  Federal  largesse. 

If  we  are  to  reduce  deficits  and  re- 
store economic  recovery,  we  have  to 
reduce  spending  across  the  board.  We 
have  to  make  a  change.  The  Latta  sub- 
stitute makes  that  needed  change  in 
the  most  reasonable  way. 

Two  choices  follow  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. One  is  sponsored  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  (Mr.  Aspih).  The 
other  is  the  committee's  own  resolu- 
tion, the  Jones  budget.  Both  do  not 
reduce  much  spending  except  for  de- 
fense. Both  call  for  tax  increases,  $135 
billion  and  $150  billion,  respectively. 
Both  are  too  much.  Both  will  stifle  the 
recovery.  Both  should  be  rejected  in 
favor  of  the  lAtta  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  a  fundamental 
difference  between  the  Republican 
budget  substitutes  which  Representa- 
tive MicHKL  and  Representative  Rous- 
scLOT  plan  to  offer  and  the  budget  al- 
ternatives proposed  by  Representa- 
tives Joms,  OsrY,  FAUimtOT,  Aspnr, 
and  Mn.T.p>  The  Republican  substi- 
tutes adopt  the  cuts  in  Federal  hous- 
ing assistance  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration's February  budget  request, 
which  would  obliterate  40  years  of  bi- 
partisan Federal  support  for  housing. 
The  Democratic  alternatives  would 
freeze  Federal  support  for  housing  at 
fiscal  year  1982  levels  and  at  least  pre- 
serve our  country's  commitment  to 
decent  and  affordable  housing  for  all 
Americans. 

As  a  Congressman  from  the  Bronx 
in  New  York  City,  I  know  well  the  crit- 
ical role  Federal  housing  programs 
have  played  in  preserving  the  neigh- 
borhoods in  my  district.  The  Republi- 
can budget  alternatives  would  put  an 
end  to  most  of  these  programs.  They 
would  abolish  all  Federal  housing  con- 
struction programs,  slash  public  hous- 
ing operating  and  moderization  subsi- 
dies, and  force  recipients  of  Federal 
rent  supplements  to  pay  an  even 
larger  proportion  of  their  limited  In- 
comes for  rent.  These  budget  substi- 
tutes would  have  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment abandon  our  Nation's  housing 
problems  at  a  time  of  crisis,  and  would 
be  unfair  to  the  relatively  few  people 
who  would  continue  to  receive  Federal 
Housing  assistance. 

The  administration's  budget  recom- 
mendations call  for  the  rescission  of 
$16.4    billion    appropriated    for   low- 
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income  housing  in  1982  and  1983.  Ap- 
proval of  these  rescissions  would  resiilt 
in  the  cancellation  of  300,000  of  the 
700.000  subsidized  units  now  in  the 
pipeline.  This,  combined  with  a  cut  in 
the  number  of  new  units  requested 
under  this  year's  budget  authority, 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  nearly  one- 
half  million  units  over  the  course  of 
the  next  decade. 

The  President's  proposed  cuts  would 
eliminate  the  section  8  and  public 
housing  construction  programs.  Al- 
though the  Implementation  of  section 
8  was  complicated  by  changes  in  the 
VjB.  general  economic  condition,  by 
the  end  of  June  1981  approximately 
1.061.000  were  occupied  and  atwut  one- 
half  of  the  residents  were  elderly.  Al- 
though there  is  a  desperate  shortage 
of  affordable  rental  housing  in  almost 
every  major  urban  area  of  our  coim- 
try.  the  administration  is  determined 
to  go  ahead  with  its  cuts  in  Federal 
oonstruction  programs. 

The  poor  are  not  the  only  ones  who 
will  be  hurt  by  these  cutbaclcs  in  con- 
struction. The.  housing  Industry  will 
also  be  hurt  by  these  cuts,  which  come 
at  a  time  when  the  industry  can  least 
afford  it.  Already  suffering  from  high 
unemployment  rates  and  from  a 
squeeze  on  its  financial  resources, 
these  cuts  in  construction  outlays  will 
deal  another  severe  blow  to  the  con- 
struction business. 

It  is  not  Just  construction  programs 
that  the  administration  proposes  to 
eliminate.  The  administration  calls  for 
cuts  in  fimdlng  of  operating  and  reha- 
bilitation expenses  for  public  housing 
as  well.  While  public  housing  pro- 
grams have  come  a  long  way  in  provid- 
ing decent  housing  for  our  Nation's 
poor,  the  need  for  Government  ex- 
pehdittires  in  this  area  had  far  from 
disappeared.  Without  tiUdng  into  ac- 
count the  administration's  budget  cuts 
for  this  year,  public  housing  authori- 
ties across  the  country  already  face 
tremendous  difficulties.  Public  hous- 
ing authorities  in  Chicago  and  Detroit 
are  deeply  in  debt  and  those  operating 
in  Boston,  Philadelphia.  Newarl^  and 
St.  Paul  have  exhausted  their  operat- 
ing reserves. 

The  problem  for  PHA's  is  more  than 
Just  meeting  operating  expenses.  The 
need  for  more  units  of  public  housing 
and  for  rehabilitation  of  existing  units 
is  tremendous.  Nationwide,  over  10 
percent  of  all  public  housing  needs  im- 
provements. In  New  York  State  as  a 
whole  and  in  my  district  in  the  Bronx, 
this  figure  Jumps  to  over  25  percent. 
Furthermore,  there  is  a  need  for  addi- 
tions to  the  houadng  stodc  In  New 
York  City  the  official  rate  of  vacancy 
of  rental  units  is  less  than  2.3  percent. 

Not  only  has  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposed  to  eliminate  the  section 
8  and  public  housing  construction  pro- 
grams and  cut  fimds  for  operation  and 
rehabilitation  of  public  housing,  the 
administration  has  recommended  the 


overhaul!  of  section  8  existing  pro- 
gram, which  provides  rent  supplement 
payments.  Changes  in  section  8  exist- 
ing fall  In  two  main  categories:  First, 
revisions  in  recipient  contributions 
and  secotid,  establishment  of  a  vouch- 
er systeifi.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  the 
cost  of  a^ion  8  existing,  the  Reagan 
.tion  has  introduced  a  series 
of  meas\i-es  which  seek  to  increase  the 
amount  in  individual  will  have  to  con- 
tribtite  BDward  housing.  First,  rather 
than  contributing  15  to  25  percent  of 
their  inoome  to  rent,  recipients  wiU 
now  be  rMulred  to  spend  30  percent  of 
their  income  toward  rent.  The  amount 
that  an  individual  will  have  to  contrib- 
ute will  actually  be  higher,  because 
the  administration  would  require  that 
food  statnps  be  counted  as  part  of 
income.  In  New  York  the  requirement 
that  f  ooq  stamps  be  counted  as  income 
will  in  aad  of  itself  raise  rents  26  per- 
cent. The  cultural  effect  of  all  the 
changes  fe  more  devastating. 

In  addBlon  to  modifying  the  formula 
for  calculating  recipient  contributions, 
the  administration's  plan  calls  for  es- 
tablishlnk  a  voucher  program.  While 
the  budoet  does  not  detail  the  type  of 
voucher  program  advocated,  the  cen- 
tral thrubt  of  such  a  proposition  is  to 
decrease  Government  involvement  in 
housing  land  to  increase  reliance  on 
the  private  sector  by  issuing  vouchers 
which  may  be  used  toward  paying  rent 
on  a  unit  which  recipients  locate 
themselves.  A  study  by  the  Pratt 
Center  concluded  that  such  a  plan 
would  b^  imworkable  in  New  Yorli. 
given  thf  city's  extremely  low  rental 
vacancy  fate.  Furthermore,  the  vouch- 
er plan  Would  effectively  eliminate  the 
ability  of  the  Government  to  target 
housing  assistance  to  particular  neigh- 
borhooda.  Consequently,  the  abandon- 
ment and  decline  of  some  urban  nelgh- 
borhood4  is  likely  to  continue. 

If  the  only  alternative  of  the  Con- 
gress were  to  adopt  or  reject  the  Re- 
publican] budget  substitutes,  the 
future  ^f  housing  in  this  country 
would  b0  very  bleak.  Fortunately,  the 
Democraltic  alternatives  would  contin- 
ue budget  authority  and  outlays  for 
housing  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels,  and 
thus  peitnit  funding  of  the  omnibus 
housing  bill,  H.R.  5731.  introduced  by 
Representative  Gonzalez  and  reported 
out  by  the  House  Banking  Committee. 
The  Gonzalez  proposal  addresses  the 
needs  o|  low-  and  moderate-income 
people  #ho  live  in  rural  as  well  as 
urban  )  reas,  targets  assistance  to 
those  wl  lo  need  assistance  the  most, 
and  mail  ttains,  upgrades,  and  expands 
the  pubac  housing  stock.  The  Gonza- 
lez housing  proposal  may  be  divided 
into  three  parts:  low-income  housing 
assistanoe,  a  new  multifamlly  housing 
production  program,  and  help  for 
single-fatnlly  homeowners. 

The  Gonzalez  proposal  authorizes 
$12.5  billion  for  additional  low-income 
housing  assistance.  This  money  would 
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be  spent  bofch  for  modernization  of 
public  housii  g  uinits  and  the  construc- 
tion of  an  gulditional  136.000  imlts. 
The  additional  units  include  15,000 
public  housing  units;  25,000  section  8 
existing  imits;  and  76.000  conversions 
to  section  8  from  other  programs  as 
well;  4,000  Iiidian  public  housing  units; 
and  16.000  section  202  units  for  the  el- 
derly or  handicapped.  In  addition  to 
its  rehabilitailon  and  construction  pro- 
visions, the  Gonzalez  bill  includes  $32 
million  for  public  housing  projects 
with  operating  deficits  and  a  financial 
adjustment  Ijactor  (FAF)  to  make  new 
section  8  prdjects  which  are  already  in 
the  pipeline  feasible. 

In  addition  to  these  low-income 
housing  assistance  programs,  the  Gon- 
zalez bill  calib  for  continued  assistance 
of  rural  housing  programs  at  1982 
fimdlng  levels  and  for  the  establish- 
ment of  new  multifamlly  housing  pro- 
duction protaram.  The  new  multi- 
family  houwig  production  program 
would  support  50.000  to  100,000  addi- 
tional units,  jof  which  at  least  20  per- 
cent must  be  for  lower-income  house- 
holds. The  legislation  stipulates  that 
these  projedp  be  located  in  areas  with 
a  "severe  sqortage  of  rental  housing 
opportunities  for  families  and  individ- 
uals without!  other  reasonable  and  af- 
fordable hoosing  alternatives  in  the 
private  marlc^t." 

In  recognition  of  the  difficulties 
presently  facing  single-family  home- 
owners and  |he  construction  Industry, 
the  Gonzalet  plan  calls  for  programs 
which  aid  fginllles  that  already  own 
their  own  hWes  and  those  who  wish 
to  acquire  homes.  The  first  of  these 
programs  wduld  continue  and  expand 
the  235  progtam.  According  to  the  Na- 
tional Low  Income  Housing  Coalition, 
this  program  would  assist  some 
100.000  in  financing  their  homes.  A 
second  progttun  would  provide  $760 
million  in  e^nergency  loans  for  some 
76.000  homeowners. 

To  assist  homeowners  and  the  con- 
struction industry,  the  bill  sets  aside 
$3.5  billion  ^r  construction  of  single- 
family  homes  and  condoe  and  provides 
interest  subsidies  down  to  a  9.5  per- 
cent rate  for  10  years  with  half  of  the 
subsidies  paid  back  at  the  time  of 
resale.  Additionally,  all  FHA  mortgage 
and  insiiran<ie  programs  would  be  ex- 
tended for  ailother  year. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  small  but  sig- 
nificant proinsion  which  authorizes  $3 
million  for  che  Neighborhood  Rein- 
vestment Corporation  to  expand  its 
demonstration  program  of  mutual 
housing  associations.  A  mutual  hous- 
ing association  is  a  private,  nonprofit 
corporation  Which  develops,  owns,  and 
manages  hoiising  for  people  of  low  and 
moderate  income.  The  concept  is 
based  on  extensive  experience  in  West- 
em  Europe  with  professional  nonprof- 
it housing  associations.  I  initiated  this 
concept  in  tie  Congress  2  years  ago. 
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and  am  delighted  the  Housing  Sub- 
committee decided  to  provide  addition- 
al support  for  the  excellent  work  done 
by  the  Neighborhood  Reinvestment 
Corporation  in  testing  the  potential  of 
mutual  housing  associations  to  help 
meet  American  housing  problems. 

If  the  Gonzalez  proponl  were  adopt- 
ed, we  would  maintain  our  present 
Federal  commitment  to  decent  and  af- 
fordable housing.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  adopt  the  President's  plan  would  be 
to  strike  at  the  core  of  Federal  hous- 
ing programs  in  this  country.  The 
stark  difference  between  the  two  pro- 
posals may  l>e  seen  by  examining  the 
effect  of  each  on  the  production  of 
new  low-income  housing  units.  The 
President's  proposed  rescissions  and 
budget  cuts  would  result  in  the  loss  of 
nearly  one-half  million  units  over  the 
next  10  years,  with  some  300.000  of 
these  resulting  from  the  cancellation 
of  projects  already  in  the  pipeline. 
The  Gonzalez  bill  would  save  these 
300,000  units  and  add  an  additional 
136.000  units. 

This  contrast  between  the  Republi- 
can and  Democratic  budget  alterna- 
tives presents  yet  another  powerful 
reason  for  the  House  to  reject  the 
budget  substitutes  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Michel  and  Representative 

ROUSSELOT.* 

•  lb.  UDALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  yester- 
day, I  voted  in  favor  of  three  alterna- 
tive budgets.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  explain  each  of  those 
votes  and  my  reasons  for  them. 

The  first  of  these  alternatives  was 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Miller.  The  Miller  propos- 
al embodies  a  pay-as-you-go  approach 
to  the  budget  process.  Simply  put,  it 
held  fortli  the  proposition  that  if  we 
are  to  iMdance  the  budget  anytime 
soon,  we  must  pay  as  we  go  for  any  in- 
creases in  spending— whether  that 
spending  is  for  a  defense  buildup  or  to 
provide  a  cost-of-living  Increase  for 
social  security  recipients.  If  adhered 
to,  the  pay-as-you  go  approach  would 
have  produced  a  tialanced  budget  by 
1985.  In  the  process,  it  would  have 
forced  us  to  make  some  difficult,  but 
honest,  decisions  regarding  spending 
and  taxes.  I  found  this  to  be  a  souind 
and  sensible  approach  and  voted  for  it 
for  that  reason. 

The  second  substitute  was  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  my 
friend  and  colleague  Mr.  Obey.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  measure,  I  felt  that  it 
best  represented  my  views  on  our 
budget  priorities  and  the  need  for 
fiscal  responsibility.  If  adopted,  it 
would  have  put  us  on  the  path  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  1985.  In  the  proc- 
ess, it  would  have  cut  total  Federal 
spending  over  the  next  3  years  by  $62 
billion  more  than  the  President's  Jan- 
uary budget.  It  would  have  trimmed 
the  President's  proposed  Defense 
budget  but  still  have  allowed  room  for 
a  5-percent  pay  hike  for  the  military 


and  a  yearly  7  percent  in  "real  dollar" 
nonpay  defense  expenditures.  And 
whUe  it  would  have  made  sharp  cuts  in 
nondefense  spending  as  well,  it  would 
have  met  most  of  the  critical  needs  in 
the  areas  of  education.  Job  training, 
unemployment  compensation,  and  the 
promotion  of  science  and  technology. 

After  the  rejection  of  the  Miller  and 
Obey  substitutes,  I  voted  in  favor  of 
the  substitute  introduced  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Mr.  Patjhtroy,  and  sponsored  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus.  His  pro- 
posal—like the  Miller  and  Obey  pro- 
posals and  unlike  the  other  principal 
substitutes— would  have  produced  a 
balanced  budget  by  1985.  It  would 
have  offered  a  more  humane  and  Just 
alternative  to  the  budgets  supported 
by  the  President  and  the  budget 
passed  by  the  Senate.  It  too  would 
have  trimmed  the  size  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  defense  increase  and 
raised  revenues  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  attainment  of  a  balanced 
budget.  It  did  not  best  represent  my 
views  on  what  is  required  in  terms  of 
defense  spending.  I  also  had  reserva- 
tions about  the  size  of  the  spending 
and  revenue  estimates.  But  despite 
those  concerns,  I  felt  it  provided  the 
House  with  one  last  opportunity  to  go 
to  conference  with  the  Senate  in  a  po- 
sition of  real  bargaining  authority. 

It  was  my  concern— and  remains  my 
concern— that  the  House  may  yet  ap- 
prove a  fiscally  responsible  budget 
that  is  also  humane  and  attentive  to 
national  needs,  but  one  that  leaves  us 
in  a  poor  bargaining  position  as  we  go 
to  conference  with  a  Senate  budget 
resolution  that  in  my  judgment  does 
not  reflect  a  soimd  ordering  of  prior- 
ities nor  offer  any  real  hope  of  a  bal- 
anced budget  anytime  soon.* 

Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  today,  rather  reluctantly,  to 
oppose  the  Jones  substitute  as  well  as 
the  original  budget  resolution  we  have 
before  us.  I  say  "reluctantly"  because, 
after  the  debacle  of  last  year's  budget 
battle,  I  had  hoped  that  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  would  find  its  way 
back  to  the  true  philosophical 
strength  of  the  Democratic  Party,  and 
stop  chasing  after  the  Republican 
bandwagon  which  is  heading  toward 
the  nearest  cliff.  In  my  opinion,  the 
leadership  has  bent  over  backwards  to 
accommodate  those  Members  who, 
while  elected  as  Democrats,  have  been 
voting  as  Republicans.  In  the  mean- 
time, those  of  us  who  were  elected  as 
Democrats  and  vote  as  Democrats,  and 
the  millions  of  Americans  we  repre- 
sent, are  left  out  in  the  cold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year,  at  about 
this  time,  I  addressed  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  on  the  Reagan  budget  pro- 
posal then  before  us.  I  spoke  of  the 
devastation  that  budget  would  bring 
to  my  consituents.  and  to  the  millions 
of  disadvantaged  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  spoke  about  my  deep  con- 


cerns over  the  outrageous  qiendlng  In 
that  Reagan  budget  for  the  Pentagtm. 
and  for  spending  designed  to  help  us 
kill  instead  of  spencUng  designed  to  let 
us  live  in  peace  and  dignity. 

This  year,  listening  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus  and 
others  speaking  before  the  Houae  last 
night.  I  heard  the  same  issues  being 
raised,  the  same  concerns  being 
shared,  and  the  same  deaf  ears  failing 
to  hear. 

This  year's  budget  again  sedu  to 
take  us  down  the  road  to  oblivion, 
again  ignoring  the  needs  of  the  poor 
and  the  aged,  the  children  and  the 
handicapped,  the  iU  and  the  under- 
privileged. We  again  face  the  prospect 
of  a  Pentagon  budget  crammed  to  the 
rafters  with  new  tojrs  and  new  projects 
to  hasten  the  day  we  face  military  an- 
nihilation. 

As  I  rise  today  in  opposition  to  this 
budget,  and  the  pending  substitutes.  I 
must  also  say  that  the  alternatives 
which  we  considered  yesterday,  includ- 
ing the  Obey  substitute  and  the 
Fauntroy  substitute,  were  in  my  opin- 
ion only  minimally  successful  in  seek- 
Ing  to  stop  this  growth  of  military 
spending  at  the  expense  of  the  poor. 
E^en  so,  they  were  a  clear  choice  from 
the  proposals  before  us  today,  and  the 
fact  that  so  many  of  my  colleagues 
failed  to  support  their  passage  is  an 
ominous  sign  to  those  suffering  from 
the  present  budget. 

I  am  saddened,  not  only  for  mjrself, 
but  for  my  constituents,  that  the  focus 
of  debate  has  not  shifted  to  where  our 
real  priorities  should  lie— with  cutting 
the  military  budget  and  restoring  the 
Federal  commltanent  to  domestic  eco- 
nomic and  social  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  authors  of  the 
first  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget,  which  is  before  us  for  consid- 
eration, contend  that  their  version  of 
the  Nation's  budget  wlU  redura  the 
burgeoning  national  deficit,  require 
equal  sacrifices  of  all  Americans,  and 
establish  reasonable  spending  prior- 
ities on  the  part  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  this  age  of  economic  aus- 
terity. 

Laudable  goals,  indeed.  But.  in  reali- 
ty, nothing  more  than  a  facade  to  hide 
a  war  budget,  which,  if  brought  to  its 
natural  conclusion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
would  have  this  Nation  spending  more 
in  real  dollars  than  was  spent  at  the 
height  of  the  Vietnam  war. 

This  budget  is  nothing  more  than  an 
updated  version  of  the  fabled  emper- 
or's new  clothes,  an  illusion  that  at- 
tempts to  clothe  Itself  in  terms  of 
equity  and  reason,  but  if  enacted 
would  further  strip  the  poor,  the  mi- 
norities, the  handicapped,  the  aged, 
and  the  imemployed  of  critical  assist- 
ance already  cut  to  the  bone  by  last 
year's  budget  resolution. 

The  Jones  substitute,  which  at- 
tempts to  freeze  almost  every  program 
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category  of  Federal  spending.  Is  little 
conaolatlon  to  the  poor,  whose  lives 
have  been  made  almost  intolerable  by 
the  cuts  we  imposed  last  year. 

The  Jones  budget,  like  most  of  the 
alternatives  before  us  today,  falls  to 
address  the  issue  of  cutting  military 
qiending.  And.  imless  we  begin  to  ad- 
dress that  issue,  we  will  soon  find  our- 
selves spending  close  to  one  of  every 
three  taxpayers'  dollars  for  military 
equipment  and  manpower. 

The  casual  and  careless  approach  we 
have  taken  toward  the  Pentagon's 
war-chest  is,  to  me,  unconscionable. 
Our  national  defense  wlU  not  be 
strengthened  by  allowing  our  society 
to  crumble  from  within,  by  allowing 
our  young  people  to  learn  the  meaning 
of  utter  hopelessness  before  they  can 
leam  the  meaning  of  hope;  by  letting 
our  cities  die  from  lack  of  investment 
and  business  activity:  by  watching  the 
housing  and  automobile  industries  dry 
like  weeds  as  a  direct  result  of  Federal 
policies  and  deficits:  by  wasting  the 
minds  and  talents  of  a  generation  of 
children  whose  education  is  stunted  by 
Federal  apathy;  by  abandoning  our  el-. 
decly  and  our  young  to  fend  for  them- 
selves in  housing,  health,  nutrition, 
and  other  needs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  deep  national 
oommltment  to  those  in  need  has 
always  been  the  mooring  to  which  our 
national  defense  had  been  tied. 

We  now  seem  to  have  lost  our  bear- 
ings. 

Can  we  really  expect  our  citizens  to 
believe  that  it  is  more  crucial  to  spend 
$126  million  to  reactivate  outmoded 
and  costly  World  War  II  vintage  bat- 
tleships, than  to  restore  that  $125  mil- 
lion cut  from  last  year's  Economic  De- 
velopment Administration  and  begin 
the  revitalizatlon  of  our  urban  cen- 
ters? I  think  the  British  experience  in 
the  Falklands  during  the  past  few 
weeks  have  shown  Just  how  vulnerable 
such  multlmlllion  dollar  toys  are. 

Can  we  convince  ourselves  and 
others  that  building  the  AH-64  heli- 
copter, which  has  already  incurred 
cost  overruns  of  $9  million  per  helicop- 
ter, is  more  Important  than  restoring 
the  $9  million  cut  from  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  and  pre- 
venting the  forced  drop  out  of  a  mil- 
lion college  students? 

Is  the  building  of  one  nuclear  attack 
submarine,  which  costs  $788  million 
and  is  to  be  used  for  deterrence  only, 
worth  the  cost  of  all  the  health  care 
cuts  In  last  year's  budget? 

Can  we  not  see  that  $196  million  for 
CETA  is  more  cost-effective  than  $196 
million  for  the  boondoggle  of  the  C- 
6A?  Or  that  $367  million  would  be 
better  used  to  provide  housing  for  our 
elderly  handicapped  than  spent  on  one 
B-1  bomber. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  people  In  my  dis- 
trict are  angry  that  we  cannot  tmder- 
stand  these  simple  equations. 


In  addtion,  they  see  that  our  for- 
eign aid  Is  becoming  more  military  ori- 
ented, aid  more  politicized  than  ever. 

Last  Mieek.  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Copunlttee.  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  reported  out  a  bill  that  in- 
creased foreign  military  assistance  by 
$1  billion  In  credits  and  off -budget 
military  loan  gutu-antees  over  last 
year.  Se«enty-five  percent  of  this  mili- 
tary assistance  is  targeted  to  two  coun- 
tries in  ithe  Middle  East— Egypt  and 
Israel.  If  this  authorization  bill  is  ap- 
proved by  the  House,  we  will  likely 
provide  Egypt  and  Israel  with  $3  bil- 
lion In  aijms  sales  this  year. 

The  ataount  of  military  aid  that 
Egypt  will  be  "forgiven"  under  that 
bill,  and  which  will  never  be  repaid,  is 
equivalent  to  this  year's  targeted  re- 
ductions in  medicaid  benefits  for  the 
aged  andl  disabled,  and  also  all  of  the 
supplemental  social  security  income 
cuts.  The  same  bill,  which  "forgives" 
Israel  &A  additional  $200  million  in 
mllitary^ssistance,  approximates  the 
total  reductions  this  Congress  has  al- 
ready taken  from  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program. 

Mr.  Cmlrman,  while  nations  line  up 
to  receive  their  free  military  goodies, 
my  constituents  are  in  soup  lines,  wait- 
ing for  some  charitable  group  to  give 
them  fodd;  they  are  waiting  in  unem- 
ployment lines,  hoping  desperately 
that  they  will  not  be  part  of  the  23- 
percent  linemployment  In  my  district 
today:  they  are  waiting  for  this  Gov- 
ernment to  wake  up  and  act  before  it 
is  too  latf . 

Mr.  Clialrman,  this  Nation  does  not 
need  to  sell  more  military  equipment 
to  areas  of  political  and  social  imrest. 
We  do  not  need  to  have  a  nuclear  arse- 
nal that  can  Incinerate  the  Earth  any 
more  times  than  we  now  can. 

What  ^e  do  need,  and  desperately.  Is 
the  vlslob  to  recapture  our  national 
will  and  commitment  to  provide  lead- 
ership of  a  different  kind— to  live  out 
the  constitutional  guarantees  to  all 
our  peode,  and  to  direct  this  Nation's 
resource^  toward  solving  our  own 
problem^  of  providing  adequate  hous- 
ing, heiUth,  education,  and  other 
needs  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  and  my  colleagues, 
do  not  ignore  the  cries  of  the  needy  in 
this  country,  do  not  turn  away  from 
the  righteous  anger  that  is  building  in 
our  citleft.  If  you  do,  you  could  find 
that  thlslsiunmer  will  be  long,  hot,  and 
violent.   I 

I  urge  )rou  to  vote  against  the  Jones 
substitute,  and  against  this  budget. 

Mr.  JOmES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  i^ove  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise.. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Conunlttee  rose; 
and  the^peaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  BoUlng.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  ihe  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
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eratlon  the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  345)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
and  setting!  forth  the  congressional 
budget  for  Ijhe  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  yqars  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 
had  come  to  ho  resolution  thereon. 


CEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 


ANNO 

TheS: 
advise  the 
on    the 
under  the 


The  Chair  wishes  to 
mbers  that  the  first  item 
ule  tomorrow  will  be 
eral  Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act  on  a  privileged 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiMCKLL). 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HONORilBLE  JOE  MOAKLET 

The  SPEiLKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  ollowing  communication 
from  Hon.  Joe  Moaklet  of  Massachu- 
setts: 

Ho  isx  OP  Representativis, 
Wa  thinffton,  D.C.  May  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  9.  O'Nmx,  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.  20S1S 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  clause  3  of 
rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  writing  to  Inform  you  that  I 
have  received  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
issued  from  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  Eastera  District  of  New  York.  I  will 
consult  with  counsel  in  making  the  determi- 
nations rcQulrtd  under  clause  3  of  the  rule. 


Sincerely , 


Johh  Joseph  Moaklet. 


a  2150 
ELECTION  LAW  REFORM 

The  SPEAkER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  or^er  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota.  Mr.  Frekzel. 
is  recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FREICSEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
with  a  number  of  colleagues  from  the 
House  Admlmstratlon  Committee  I  am 
Introducing  n.R.  6479  which  is  primar- 
ily designed  io  enhance  the  role  of  po- 
litical parties  in  financing  campaigns 
for  Federal  office.  Additionally,  the 
bill  makes  s^me  modifications  in  the 
current  Presidential  public  financing 
provisions  aitd  the  Federal  Election 
Commission's  enforcement  authority. 
The  following  Members  are  cospon- 
sors:  Hon.  Our  Vander  Jaot.  Hon. 
WtLLiAM  L.  biCKiifsoif,  Hon.  Robert 
E.  Baoham.  Hon.  Newt  Gihorich.  Hon. 
WnxiAM  M.  Thomas,  Hon.  Gary  A. 
Leb.  and  Honf  James  K.  Cotiie. 

Since  1971^  our  election  laws  have 
imdergone  f0ur  major  revisions.  The 
results  of  Government  regulation  of 
cunpalgn  financing  has  been  a  mixed 
bag.  Most  eieryone  involved  in  elec- 
tions will  ag]-ee  that  the  most  impor- 
tant componjent  of  campaign  financ- 
ing—disclosure— has     worked     pretty 
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well.  "The  public  has  ready  access  to  SBcnoM-sT-sicTioH  EzPLAMAnon  or  the  Commission  may  request  further  voluntary 

campaign  financing  information  at  the  PMifZEL  Bnx  responses   before  taking  any  action.  Any 

Federal  Election  Commission  and  at  a  Sec.  l.  The  title  is  the  Federal  Election  finding  by  the  Commission  must  be  accom- 

local  State  office.  The  changes  In  the  Campaign  Act  AmendmenU  of  1983.  panted  by  a  written  statement  of  reasons, 

bill  do  not  alter  the  current  require-  ®**'  \-  '^*"  "••'"on  provides  that  any  ref-  Paragraph  (c)  requires  that  the  Commls- 

ments  of  public  disclosure  excent  to  *i*.°**.     '^  Act  to  a  section  or  other  pro-  sion  make  available  to  a  respondent  any  evl- 

stnsamllne  the  process  and  to  leiLlA  ![^?k  ^H^^^^^  ^<  *  "^"°"  *"■  p™^»o"  lence  relied  upon  by  the  general  counsel  in 

ti^r^.,,^  fvT^^r^    ,    J1?  °*  '***  Federal  Election  Campaign  Act  of  recommending    whether    the    Commission 

Uvely   require    the   Federal   Election  mi.  as  amended  in  W4.  me  and  m*.  should  find  probable  cause  to  believe  that  a 

commission  to  place  a  higher  empha-  Sec.  3.  Paragraph  (a)  defines  contribution  violation  has  occurred.  This  paragn4>h  also 

sis  on  its  disclosure  responsibilities.  *°  include  donations  made  to  draft  commit-  requires  that  a  copy  of  any  brief  or  report 

In  1974.  I  was  one  of  the  orimarv  ^..***y°^'^  "**'  *  clearly  Identified  in-  by  the  general  counsel  Ui  reply  to  the  re- 

of  th?,SlnSment  SSSS  '^^^   *^"*  »  '*~**^^   '»'   '^"^  spondents  brief  shall  be  provided  to  the  re- 


sponsors 


spondent. 


the  Federal  Election  Commission.  I  be-  Paragraph  (b)  exempU  from  the  deflnl-  Paragraoh  (d)  reoulres  that  an  onnortuni 
Ueved  then-as  I  beUeve  now-that  we  "on  of  contribution  donations  to  political  ty  fSS^ariii  STproWdJ^^Ti^St 
need  an  Independent  agency  to  monl-  S^^fT  »°'h'7""'=^»  ^i""  "'^''^IJ  "T  SfSe  me^SS,SLSon^«  L^^S 
tor  and  enforce  the  law.  However.  I  SJ^.??1*'^J5  *'*f"f  ff'*''"'^^"^:  »*°*°-  nation  regarding  probable  cause.  This  para- 
am  not  entirely  pleased  with  the  per-  u^  t™,w  „^  i^  .!  S?^?^*"'  ^'**,.**^"  »™p**  '"^^er  provides  that  the  Commission 
formance  of  the  Commission,  but  I  do  uSSS,  bu^'^wSSld  V  ™Se^  ^a"^^'  T"  •""  ^^^"^  ">  "'"^iJS  °'  «^*  ""^ 
not  believe  It  should  be  abolished  in  alanukl  blils                 "Po^ed  on  a  semi-  the  respondent  In  any  conciliation  agree- 

favor  of  a  return  to  the  old  system  of  Paragraph  (cXl)  extends  to  the  national  "!!!„.^„k  /..  ^-i-.-,  .k       .u  ..i*      * ... 

disclosure  and  enforcement.  committee  of  a  political  party  the  current  r^^^^^  fl\t^^     authority  of  the 

There  are  several  Observations  one  ^^^^^Tc^ {^^^Z^^T^  ^^^e^^T^^^^^^":^^. 

am  make  about  our  system.  First,  par-  ^h^rpIS  Si"  Sf^ZSK  "onoftheAct.           "^ 

tlclpants  take  their  obligations  under  brochures,  postere,  party  tabloids,  and  yard  ^^-  ^^-  '^*'  section  deletes  the  requlre- 

a  complicated  law  and  regulations  very  signs.  ment  of  2  U.S.C.  437(h)  that  the  Court  of 

seriously.   The  result  is  a  very  high  Paragraph  (cX2)  extends  to  the  national  Appeals  sit  en  banc  when  hearing  cases 

compliance  level  with  the  law  Second  «>"n»lttee  of  a  poUtical  party  the  exemp-  wrought  under  this  provision. 

althoush  the  Commission  has  nhnwn  a  "°"  '™"  ^^  definition  of  contribution  the  Sec.  11.  Paragraph  (a)  deletes  the  national 

mUe  mor*>  Ln«Sv  ?^  f^  t^^f  "**»  °'  "^^^  registration  and  get-out-the-  clearinghouse  duties  of  the  Commission  and 

i;«I..^  r^  sensitivity  to  the  type  of  vote  drives.  This  provision  also  expands  the  requires  the  Commission  to  compUe.  main- 

conauct  tney  are  regulating,  political  class  of  candidates  on  whose  behalf  this  ac-  tain  and  publish  analyses  of  the  reports  and 

speech,    it   continues   to   demonstrate  tlvlty  can  be  undertaken  to  Include  all  fed-  sUtemenU  filed  with  it  by  August  30  of  the 

little    enthusiasm    for    extending    the  eral  candidates.  year  following  a  regularly  scheduled  general 

right  of  due  process  to  respondents  Paragraphs  (d).  <e),  (fxi)  and  (fK2)  are  election.  The  reports  and  studies  would  be 

who  get  enmeshed  In  their  enforce-  technical  amendmente  to  incorporate  the  ™ade  available  to  the  public,  at  cost,  except 

ment  orocedures  above  changes  in  the  definition  of  expendl-  those  copies  requested  by  any  agency  or 

XI  t»     BAta  **"*•  AddltlonaUy,  paragraph  (e)  deletes  the  branch  of  the  federal  government. 

H.R.   6479   mcorporates  the  recom-  20  percent  fund  raising  exemption  for  presl-  Paragraph  (b)  requires  the  Commission  to 

mendations  of  the  Committee  on  Elec-  dential  candidates.  conduct  audits  In  accordance  with  published 

tion   Law.   Section   of   Administrative  Sec.  4.  This  paragraph  deletes  the  require-  procedures.  Additionally,  prior  to  any  vote 

Law  of  the  American  Bar  Association,  "*"*  *****  reports  be  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  on  any  audit  finding,  the  political  commlt- 

on   reform  of   the   Commission's   en-  ^***  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  tee  Involved  is  given  an  opportunity  to  re- 

forcement  nrocedun^a  Tho  nriwHnreo  ^"  reports  shall  be  fUed  with  the  Federal  spond  In  writing  to  any  Information  fur- 

n^^rfi  fL^^^.i*iK,   procedures  Election  Commission.  nlshed  to  the  Commission. 

?.^^nHr^t!      equitable  treatment  Sec.  6.  This  section  authorizes  the  Com-  Sec.  12.  This  provision  requli«s  non<andl- 

lor  responucnib.  inisslon  to  terminate  reporting  requirements  date  committees  to  f  Ue  in  the  sUte  In  which 

Third,  the  bill  makes  some  modlfica-  °'    Principal   campaign    committees    three  they  are  headquartered  rather  than  In  each 

tion  In  the  Presidential  taxpayer  fi-  ''*?"  *^^  ****  *****  *»'  *h*  ^"*  election  in-  sUte  in  which  they  have  made  a  contribu- 

nanclng  aspects  of  the  law.  The  Com-  J'h^' n'SliS^?,™'^"'"  .**"*  "°^  .^f"^  ^,  "o"- 

mission   and   the    Congress    has   wit-  S^daS^SSvl^SSSfiS?  ^  "  Paragraph  (a)  would  increase  the 

ne»ed     two     Presidential     elections  "SSI'^TsSfo'n'Si.iS'Slcal  com-  ^l^X^T^f^^^^^fr^^t'^^^r 

under  the  current  law.   I  beUeve  we  mlttees  of  a  political  party  receiving  dona-  ^7,^  to«5^^r  el^Uo^ 

have  a  sufficient  amount  of  experience  tlons  which  are  used  solely  to  defray  esUb-      ^!!l^„h  .hVH^T*- th^^^^^ * 

to   make   the   needed-and   probably  S£''=;?^',ef^Srr'Pi^S'nr°tS  tuSZiSSolS^oraTubirc^y'Td^^SSS: 

ne^T^S\al";^S!l^rn,M!°"  '**^  ?SU"S?^^^°tU  ^^TS^-^u2  date  for  the  presidential  nomination. 

next  Presidential  election  cycle.  y^                                       "  """"  «ii»i»i  paragraph  (c)  Increases  the  base  pitslden^ 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  Sec.  7.  This  section  eliminates  the  Clerk  of  ^'^  primary  expenditure   limlUtlon   from 

earlier,  the  primary  thrust  of  my  bill  the  House  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  »H>.000.000  to  $18,000,000.  Additionally,  this 

is  to  enhance  the  role  of  oolltical  oar-  *»  ex-offlcio  members  of  the  Federal  Elec-  Provision  deletes  the  compuUtlon  method 

ties  in  flnanclne  eamnalirrui    ThP  hill  t'o"  Commission.  'or  the  SUte  expenditure  lUnlUtions.  The 

SesseveSaateM^^Vrf^^mniiiS^  Sec.  8.  This  provision  aUows  a  political  presidential  general  election  buie  experdl- 

wJf^K^ll^  Sh!??  toward  accompUsh-  committee  of  a  political  party  to  seek  the  *"re  llmlUtlon  is  raised  from  $30,000,000  to 

ing  this  goal.  First,  the  part;y  contribu-  expedited  procedure  for  advisory  opinion  re-  «0,000.000. 

tion  and  expenditure  limitations  are  quests  during  the  80  day  period  before  an  Paragraph  (d)  Increases  the  amount  of 

significantly  increased.  Second,  parties  election.  money   a   national   party   committee   can 

would  be  permitted  to  engage  in  prof-  Sec.   9.  Paragraph  (a)(13)  requires  the  spend  on  behalf  of  their  presidential  nomi- 

itmaklng  ventures  to  defray  the  ad-  Commission  to  establish  time  limits  on  in-  nee.  Additionally,  this  paragraph  eliminates 

mlnlstrative  and  aoliHtAtinn  c^^a  of  vestlgations    undertaken    by    the    general  the  limitation  on  the  amount  a  party  com- 

«r!-».*i«- ♦K..T-  ~x~»!r»*^ir  counsel.  mlttee  can  spend  on  behalf  of  their  House 

operating  their  committees.  Third,  the  Paragraph  (ax  U)  requires  the  Commis-  candidates    and    Increases    ti>e    minimum 

party  committee  would  be  permitted  sion  to  publish  an  index  of  all  investigations  amount  the  party  committee  can  spend  on 

to  accept  donations  from  individuals,  and  to  update  the  index  on  a  quarterly  behalf  of  their  Senate  nominees. 

coriMratlons.     and    labor    unions    to  basis.  Paragraph  (e)  Increases  the  contribution 

defray  their  administrative  and  solid-  Paragraph  (b)  requires  the  Commission,  In  limiUtion   to   candidates   for   the   United 

tatlon  costs  "*y  internally  generated  matter,  to  notify  SUtes    Senate    from    the    Republican    or 

Thi.    <u>/>Hr.n  H17  »>/.ti»n    ..,.i„.i.    ^*  ****  Potential  respondent  of  the  aUeged  vlo-  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Commlt- 

xiD«.ii?fVii                           analysis    of  Utlon  and  permit  such  person  to  demon-  tee,  or  the  national  committee  of  a  poUtlcal 

a.M.  B478  louows:  strate  why  no  action  sho\ild  be  taken.  The  party  from  $17,500  to  $30,000. 
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Sec.  14.  Pmcnph  (aX8)  permits  a  sepa- 
rate aegregated  fund  to  loUdt  a  contribu- 
tion from  another  separate  segregated  fund. 

Paragraph  (aX»)  defines  the  term  "stock- 
bolder"  which  Includes  any  employee  who 
has  a  vested  beneficial  interest  In  a  stock 
ownership  plan. 

Paragraph  (b)  permits  membership  orga- 
niaitl(pis.  cooperatives  or  corporations  with- 
out cajpital  stock  or  their  separate  segregat- 
ed funds  to  solicit  the  families  of  their  mem- 
bers. 

Paragraph  (c)  eliminates  the  annual  cor- 
porate authorization  requirement  for  trade 
asaodaUon  PAC  solidUtion.  This  provision 
allows  the  meml)er  corporation  approval  to 
stand  until  revoked. 

Sec.  IS.  This  section  permlu  political  com- 
mittees of  political  parties  to  engage  in  bona 
fide  commercial  transactions  In  order  to 
defray  establishment,  administration  and 
solicitation  costs. 

Sec.  16.  This  section  deletes  the  voting 
system  study. 

Sec  17.  Paragraph  (a)  provides  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  presidential  general  election 
candidate  to  request  a  hearing  before  the 
Commission  If  a  demand  for  a  repayment  of 
funds  is  made. 

Paragraph  (b)  changes  the  avaUablllty  of 
party  convention  funding  from  July  1  to 
January  1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  convention. 

Paragraph  (c)  restricts  private  parties 
from  filing  suits  against  other  private  par- 
ties and  requires  such  person  to  use  the  ad- 
ministrative process  at  the  Commission  in 
pursuing  complalnU  for  violations  of  the 
election  laws. 

Paragraph  (d)  provides  the  opportunity 
for  a  presidential  primary  candidate  receiv- 
ing public  monies  to  request  a  hearing 
before  the  Commission  if  a  demand  for  re- 
payment Is  made. 

Sec.  18.  The  effective  date  for  these 
amendments  to  the  Act  is  January  1. 1983.* 


GEORGE  GILDER  ON  SXJPPLY- 
SIDE  ECONOMICS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kdcp)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  article 
by  George  OUder  is  essential  to  the 
current  detuite  over  the  budget  tmAt 
urge  my  coUeagues  to  read  it  before 
they  vote  to  raise  taxes  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

SUPPLT-SlDB  IWVaSTlHC 

(By  George  OUder) 
We  are  moving  Into  the  "Roaring  *808." 
This  is  not  a  period  of  sluggishness  and 
stagnation  like  the  one  tliat  we've  Just  un- 
dergone In  the  '708.  This  is  a  period  of 
major  transition  and  change  in  our  economy 
and  in  the  world  economy,  and  we  are  going 
to  look  back  on  this  period  with  wild  sur- 
prise. We're  going  to  see  it  as  a  unique 
window  of  opportunity  for  Investment  in 
the  new  frontiers  of  the  economy.  In  the 
Tiew  companies  that  will  shape  our  coming 
decades.  We  wUl  look  back  with  amazement 
that  the  shares  of  Intel  Corporation,  for  ex- 
ample, were  going  for  $36  and  Amdahl  for 
$19  and  Semlcon  for  $4.  These  are  ridicu- 
lous under  estimates  of  the  value  of  major 
companies  that  are  going  to  shape  the 
future  of  the  world  In  the  coming  decades. 
But  to  understand  the  promise  of  this 
period  we  also  have  to  understand  better 


what  happened  during  the  1970s  and  why 
the  souiMs  of  gloom  that  overcame  the 
world  economy  during  this  period  are  now 
at  last  dissipating. 

One  of  (the  most  Important  sources  of  the 
psycholo^cal  depression  we  underwent 
during  tae  last  decade  was  the  belief  that, 
in  the  energy  crisis,  world  capitalism  was 
somehow  confronting  ftmdamental  limits  of 
growth— ihat  yn  were  exhausting  our  mate- 
rial resot^ces,  that  new  profits  and  possibili- 
ties WOU10  all  be  captured  by  OPEC  and  by 
foreign  countries  and  masters  of  physical  re- 
sources. ]  lut  today  we  can  clearly  see  that 
the  eneri  y  crisis  is  essentially  over,  that  for 
the  coml]  ig  decades  energy  prices  are  going 
to  go  down,  not  up,  and  that  the  energy 
problem  Will  be  a  decreasing  force  in  all  our 
lives.  Th«  energy  crisis  was  essentially  over- 
come, not  by  the  big  oU  companies  and  by 
the  Department  of  Energy,  as  we  all  know, 
but  by  tie  vitality  of  capitalism  Itself— by 
the  development  of  all  sorts  of  new  technol- 
ogies thai  pervade  the  system  and  Increase 
the  enerAr  efficiency  of  virtually  all  equip- 
ment in  Qie  American  economy. 

On  the  supply  side,  the  energy  crisis  was 
solved  to  a  considerable  extent  by  small 
companies.  Perhaps  the  most  important  is 
one  few  of  you  have  ever  heard  of.  It  was 
started  in  Canada  in  1974  by  two  Americans: 
the  lead«r,  named  John  Masters.  Masters 
had  previously  been  a  uraniiun  geologist  for 
Kerr  McOee„and  In  this  capacity  he  fouind 
the  bigggst  uranium  deposits  in  America, 
called  Ambrosia  Lake,  in  Utah.  He  thought 
that  the  principles  that  he  had  applied  to 
find  uranium  could  also  be  used  to  find  nat- 
ural gas.  It's  a  fascinating  story.  Masters 
was  unable  to  get  any  support  from  the. 
major  oil  companies  or  from  any  major 
group  with  expertise  In  oil  and  gas.  But 
today  his  company  has  probably  found  some 
440  trilllati  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  In  west- 
em  Cana^  and  the  principles  he's  applied 
in  his  gealoglcal  searches  have  also  opened 
the  way  to  similar  discoveries  In  the  Over- 
thrust  Belt  of  the  United  SUtes.  But  this  Is 
Just  one  example  of  the  energy  develop- 
ments that  have  high  promise  for  the 
future  anfl  show  that  this  particular  source 
of  gloon^the  supposed  energy  crisis— is 
coming  to  an  end. 

A  second  source  of  discouragement  was 
the  idea  that  our  economy  was  becoming 
fundamentally  less  productive— that  some- 
how we'd  confronted  a  genuine  and  pro- 
found productivity  crisis  that  could  not  be 
-overcome  for  years  to  come.  It  was  believed 
that  the  movement  of  manpower  from  man- 
ufacturing to  service  Industries  would  nulli- 
fy the  productivity  gains  that  were  earlier 
achieved  by  the  movement  from  agriculture 
to  manufccturlng.  But  this  Is  a  profound 
misunder  tanding  of  the  process. 

I  first  I  irrived  at  this  conclusion  while  I 
was  work!  ng  at  the  National  Center  for  Pro- 
ductivity land  Quality  of  Working  Ufe  in 
Washington,  D.C.  I  discovered  that  during 
the  1970«  manufacturing  productivity  rose 
by  a  total  of  90  percent.  Meanwhile,  the  pro- 
ductivity of  offices,  which  are  kind  of  the 
factory  floor  of  service  companies,  rose  by  a 
total  of  only  4  percent  In  10  years.  And  since 
we're  Increasingly  becoming  a  service  econo- 
my, this  was  a  depressing  set  of  statistics. 
But  then  I  pursued  the  matter  further  and 
found  that  the  very  companies  that  had  Im- 
proved th  Bir  own  manufacturing  productivi- 
ty most  d  iring  the  '70s  were  largely  devoted 
to  producing  equipment  designed  to  en- 
hance th4  productivity  of  offices— designed, 
in  fact,  t«  Improve  the  productivity  of  the 
entire  service  sector  of  the  American  econo- 
my. 
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equipment  Is  now  largely  in 
place,  and  it'Sjmoving  through  the  system  in 
ever-greater  ouantities.  AH  these  word  proc- 
essors and  dktrlbuted-data  processorr,  all 
the  audit  equipment  of  the  automated 
office,  the  elsctronic  warehouse,  and  the 
computer-conirolled  assembly  line— all 
these  new  foiins  of  equipment  are  in  place, 
and  people  a^  learning  how  to  gain  their 
real  productttrity  yield.  During  the  next 
decade  we  will  make  major  Increases  in  pro- 
ductivity as  a  result  of  these  Important  de- 
velopments. 

Probably  m|>re  important  from  my  point 
of  view— or  ati  least  as  important,  because  it 
permits  these  |  favorable  trends  to  come  to  a 
favorable  friiition— is  the  triumph  of 
supply-side  economics.  Many  people  today 
laugh  when  ypu  talk  about  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. It's  w^eiy  assumed  that  supply-side 
economics  ha^  already  failed.  But  when  you 
appraise  the  durrent  economic  situation,  it's 
worth  undersianding  that  last  year  we  had 
no  tax  cuts  at  all.  In  1981  we  had  a  10-per- 
cent tax  Incfease  as  a  result  of  bracket 
creep.  The  problem  of  the  American  econo- 
my last  year  U  really  attribuUbie  to  the 
failure  to  apply  that  first  10-percent  tax  cut 
when  it  was  originally  scheduled  for  applica- 
tion. Instead,  I  taxes  were  permitted  to  rise 
again  for  another  year— 10  percent  for  the 
average  taxp4yer— as  a  result  of  bracket 
creep.  | 

What  we  really  underwent  last  year  was 
demand-side  economics— the  assumption 
that  we  can  ultimately  balance  the  budget 
by  allowing  taxes  to  rise.  This  fact  Is  gener- 
ally not  undelfetood  by  the  media  or.  Indeed, 
by  many  economic  experts.  They  still  imag- 
ine that  somehow  tax  cuts  are  a  threat  to 
the  U.S.  economy  because  huge  deficits  will 
result.  You  can  tell  when  analysts  do  not 
understand  how  these  tax  cuts  will  work 
when  you  hear  them  mention  the  sbse  of  the 
cut  as  somehow  being  $583  billion  over  the 
next  four  yelu^.  or  $760  billion  over  the 
next  five  yeals.  Whenever  you  hear  people 
say  that  It's  a  $S52-bllllon  tax  cut,  the  first 
thing  you  have  to  ask  Is,  "Compared  to 
what?"  All  these  estimates  of  the  size  of  the 
Reagan-admii|istration  tax  cut  are  based  on 
itration  projections,  which 
tple  continue  to  produce  and 
It  while  tax  rates  rise  by  46 
percent  over  tpyxt  years.  This  Idea  is  obvious 
baloney,  and  all  these  estimates  that  the 
size  of  the  tax  cut  has  been  $500  billion  or 
$700  billion  are  false.  The  government  never 
would  have  ooilected  this  money.  Indeed, 
I'm  assured  t^at  the  government  will  get 
more  revenues  over  the  next  five  years 
under  the  Reigan-admlnistration  tax  struc- 
ture than  it  could  have  acquired  by  allowing 
taxes  to  rise  etery  year. 

Incidentally,  this  last  proposition  is  often 
believed  to  haVe  been  disproven  by  the  Brit- 
ish experienc«t  but  in  fact  has  been  massive- 
ly supported  by  the  experience  in  Britain 
over  the  last  couple  years.  What  actually 
happened  in  Britain?  Between  1976  and 
1980,  social-security  tax  rates  rose  by  SO  per- 
cent. Everybody  expected  this  to  greatly  In- 
crease the  revenues  available  for  social  secu- 
rity. But,  in  teal  terms,  revenues  declined 
throughout  that  period.  And,  partly  due  to 
the  fact  that  social-security  taxes  are  a 
direct  tax  on  work,  unemployment  soared. 
This  is  precisely  what  a  supply-side  econo- 
mist would  have  predicted. 

Prime  Minister  Thatcher  also  virtually 
doubled  the  viUue-added  tax  (VAT),  and  it 
was  widely  predicted  that  there  would  be  a 
huge  new  influx  of  revenues  from  the  in- 
creased tax.  What  really  happened  as  a 
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^ii  ^S^A      ^  *^''    °*?  ^^^  doubled  VAT  that  InflaUonary  decade.  But  the  fastest-  bracket  by  being  dumb,  and  when  they  face 

bring  in  70  or  80  percent  more  revenues,  as  rising  cost  in  the  US  economy  during  the  this  kind  of  confiscatory  rate  it  greatly  con- 

Jt^t^'^'^S^  economWs  In  aiglapd  antlcl-  1970s  was  not  fuel  or  food  or  re^^Ute.  ^tratS  the^i^r^yTive  S^nUve 

S!if!I  No-revenues  Increased  only  45  per-  The    fastest-rising    cost    was    government:  to  devote  about  70  percent  of  their  time  to 

MrT'fS.tlt'I^M  i«  f— .       .  ♦».    .  J"?   °°  '^^  level-federal.   sUte.   and  figuring  out  how  to  avoid  these  punishing 

t^pT^tii?BHH^^f^"'*'***'"~<fS'  ^°^\      w  rates  of  taxation,  and  they  succeed 

i^L^Lf .          British  still  have  among  the  We've  had  endless  experience  with  the  So,   contrary   to  what  nearly  everybody 

highest  Income  tues  in  the  world.  Their  60-  Impact  of  higher  taxes  on  Inflation,  federal  imagines,  high  progressive  tax  rates  ttono* 

KrSSi  .^  ♦v'?'^?    incomes    of    about  deficite,  and  interest  rates.  The  results  are  redistribute  income.  What  progressive  tax 

$38,000,  and  their  76-percent  rate  is  one  of  entirely  negative,  and  that's  why  we  have  to  rates  do  is  redistribute  taxpayers.  They  re- 

!Sf.ri5      ii*^*^  ?u  unearned  income.  But  move  in  the  other  direcUon-cutting  tax  distribute  money  out  of  productive,  dynamic 

Thatcher  did  cut  these  rates  from  98  per-  rates  In  order  to  expand  savings,  which  ultl-  investmente  In  the  industries  of  the  econo- 

^        and    83    percent,    respectively.    She  mately  fund  the  deficit.  If,  whUe  the  deficit  my  and  into  off-shore  tax  havens  and  tax 

ih-"^*^  however,  that  she  had  to  Increase  drops,  savings  drop  more  rapidly-as  hap-  sheltere  of  every  descripUon.  into  the  under- 

the  VAT  so  much.  be<»use  there  would  be  a  pened  during  the  Carter  administration-  ground  economy,  into  leisure  actlvlUes  Into 

Wg  drop  In  revenue  from  the  Income  tax.  there  Is  more  InfUtlonary  pressure,  that  is,  the  purchase  of  Rolls  Royces  and  coUect- 

But  what  happened  with  Income-tax  reve-  more  pressure  on  the  Fed  to  print  money,  ibles-they  redistribute  wealth  from  produc- 

nues  after  she  cut  the  rates?  At  a  time  of  a  The    Reagan    admlnistraUon    program    Is  tlve  activity  into  reUtlvely  unproducUve  ac- 

near-depression  in  the  British  economy—  based  on  the  proposition  that  when  you  tivity 

'*^l^,^"?  y*  '**!  ^"**  value-added  and  reduce  tax  rates,  savings  increase;  thus,  the  I  myseU  got  a  further  understanding  of 

social-social  taxes  that  had  been  Imposed  on  pressure  on  the  Fed  to  print  money  de-  this  process  during  the  course  of  writing 

the  system-revenues  from  the  Income  tax  cllnes.  and  the  deficit,  as  a  proportion  of  na-  Wealth  and  Poverty,  when  I  Interviewed 

increased  in  real  terms  for  the  first  time  in  tlonal  savings-whlch  is  the  crucial  meas-  businessmen.  I  didn't  interview  economists, 

■^f?".!.,--   »u-   »    ,    ^  „  u  ure-steadUy  decreases.  because   I   thought   that   they    had   done 

Ever  since  the  Healy-Callahan  govern-  The  reason  this  proposiUon  to  true  to  that  enough  damage  already.  So.  Just  as  when  I 
ment  Imposed  the  98-percent  and  83-percent  each  marginal  tax  rate  inhibits  savings  wrote  a  book  on  poverty  I  interviewed  hun- 
income-tax  rates,  revenues  had  gone  down  three  ways.  First,  it  taxes  the  very  funds-  dreds  of  poor  people,  when  I  wrote  a  book 
every  year,  year  after  year.  The  first  year  marginal  eamlngs-that  an  Individual  has  on  wealth  I  interviewed  rich  people  or 
revenues  started  going  up  again  was  1980.  a  the  highest  propensity  to  save.  Each  new  people  In  business  who  had  made  major  con- 
year  of  depression  In  the  Britteh  economy,  doUar  that  you  earn  you  are  more  likely  to  tributlons  to  the  economy 
but  a  yew-  when  Income-tax  rates  went  save  than  the  previous  dollar.  Progressive  I  learned  a  lot  about  the  future  poaaibili- 
down.  So  the  Brittoh  experience,  contrary  to  taxes  take  away  from  the  very  dollars  that  ties  of  the  American  economy.  It  was  excit- 
what  many  people  say.  does  not  dtoprove  you  have  the  highest  propensity  to  save,  tag,  because  I  discovered  that  beyond  the 
supply-side  propositions-It  fully  vindicates  Second,  high  marginal  tax  rates  deter  gloom  of  the  1970b  was  an  exciting  new 
them.  The  results  of  the  tacreased  tax  rates  people  from  earning  the  additional  dollars  economy  emerging  on  our  horlaons  I  was 
were  precisely  as  a  supply  slder  would  have  they're  most  likely  to  save.  And  third,  high  frustrated,  however,  because  I  wanted  to 
anticli»ted.  The  result  of  the  tax  cuts  were  marginal  tax  rates  also  tax  the  returns  from  tavest  to  it,  but  I  didn't  have  any  money 
^^^a^  *  *  supply  slder  would  have  savings  at  the  highest  possible  levete.  So,  Wealth  and  Poverty  surprised  me  beyond 
"1^1?^          _.  ^  cutting  marginal  tax  rates  imparts  a  triple  all  expecUtions,  however,  and  began  eam- 

Htm,  It  s  regarded  as  a  very  grave  portent  stimulus  to  saviiigs  but  only  a  single  stimu-  ing  me  lots  of  money.  I  then  wanted  to 
ror  the  US  economy  that  our  deficits  seem  lus  to  consumpUon.  tavest  ta  the  future  of  the  American  system, 
to  be  going  out  of  control-that  deficit  After  every  major  tax  cut,  whether  ta  but  what  did  I  discover?  No  sooner  did  I  ac- 
spending  to  somehow  going  to  cause  huge  ta-  Japan,  the  United  States,  Germany,  or  Brit-  quire  some  money  than  I  was  beset  on  every 
creases  ta  taterest  rates,  which  ta  turn  will  ata,  savings  always  tacrease  faster  than  the  side  by  people  urging  me  to  eschew  thto  pro- 
strangle  economic  expansion.  In  order  to  deficit.  And.  as  a  result  of  the  cut  ta  margta-  ductlve  knowledge  I  had  acquired  during 
understand  why  thto  will  not  happen,  one  al  tax  rates,  inflationary  pressures  that  the  course  of  writing  the  book.  Instead, 
has  to  understand  the  impact  of  the  tax  derive  from  the  deficit  steadily  decltae.  they  told  me  all  about  the  C^ayman  T^ifi>Ht 
CTits;  because  ta  real  terms.  President  Thto,  of  course,  has  been  most  striking  ta  1031  real-esUte  swaps,  triple  net  real-esUte 
KMgan  has  prevented  a  catastrophe— the  Japan,  where  they've  cut  taxes  18  out  of  the  leases,  butterfly  straddles,  and  every  ktad  of 

1     f!?*^    **  °'  taxes,  which  would  have  last  20  years,  and  every  year  savings  ta-  Intricate  mode  of  avoidaitce  of  the  produc- 

plunged  the  country  tato  depression.  The  creased.  Every  year,  tacldentally.  tax  reve-  tlve  domains  of  the  \3&.  economy.  They  told 

"^  V?«l^  »           *°  ^^  ®"^*  ""^"  ^^^  ""**  tacreased  as  well,  and  the  savings  rate  me  to  tavest  ta  porno  fihns.  race  horses,  and 

imd   1984.  At  that  Juncture,  taxes  really  rose  from   17  to  24  percent  during  that  catUe.  I  actually  did  tavest  ta  catUe.  and  I 

begn  to  come  down.  period.  sit  ta  my  house  eating  breakfast,  watching 

we  stui  have  to  appralse  the  meaning  of  Perhaps  the  worst  mlsconcepUon  of  my  tax  shelters  bound  around  ta  the  field 
Srli  *.  aeflclt.  The  first  principle  to  un-  supply-side  economics  that  I've  recently  en-  across  the  way  depreciating  like  mad.  The 
derstand  about  deficite  to  that  what  matters  countered  to  the  Idea  that  it  somehow  crucial  thing  I  learned  to  that  thto  happeiu 
to  not  the  share  of  the  deficit  as  a  portion  of  widens  the  gap  between  the  rich  and  the  to  everybody  who  earns  money  ta  the  U A 
ONP— not  the  size  of  the  deficit  as  a  portion  poor.  There  are  endless  examples  of  the  economy.  And  thto  strikes  at  the  very  dy- 
of  total  national  output— but  the  size  of  the  utter  fatuity  of  that  claim,  but  perhaps  the  namic  crux  of  capitalism, 
deficitln  proporUon  to  total  national  sav-  best  example  comes  from  the  1930s,  when  Capitalism  to  not  simply  a  matter  of  physi- 
mCB.  The  Carter  admlnistraUon  was  very  ef-  the  top  income-tax  rate  was  reduced  from  cal  capital  formaUon.  The  reason  capitalism 
re^veta  reducing  the  deficit  as  a  porUon  of  73  to  36  percent  ta  four  years.  AU  estab-  succeeds  to  that  It  Joins  knowledge  with 
ONP.  The  deficit  dropped  from  about  3.6  lished  economiste  during  that  period— or  a  power.  Every  bustaess  to  ta  essence  an  ex- 
percent  to  about  1  percent  of  ONP.  Thto  great  many  of  the  Uberal  economtote  who  periment— virtually  a  laboratory  test  of  an 
was  a  major  success  ta  controlling  the  size  even  then  dominated  our  economic  dte-  entrepreneural  idea— and  the  outcome  to  not 
of  the  deficit  by  thto  measure.  Because  course— predicted  that  these  tax  rates  would  predetermined.  Its  an  experiment  the  out- 
carter  aciiieved  thto  result  by  allowing  radically  reduce  the  taxes  of  the  rich  and  come  of  which  will  shape  future  tavestment, 
uuces  to  rise,  however,  the  consequence  was  Increase  the  burdens  on  the  poor.  On  the  for  each  business  experiment  has  a  double 
that  personal  savings  decUned  to  the  lowest  contrary,  the  tax  payments  ta  the  top  yield.  It  has  a  financial  profit,  on  which  ev- 
ievel  of  the  last  30  years.  As  a  result  of  thto  bracket  tacreased  by  neariy  200  percent,  erybody  focuses  ta  considering  the  economy: 
attempt  to  lower  the  deficit  through  higher  The  share  of  total  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  but  It  also  has  an  tavislble  profit  of  knowl- 
taxM.  inflaUon  doubled  and  taterest  rates  rose  from  37  to  63  percent,  and  the  share  of  edge.  Along  with  the  aocumuUUon  of  physi- 
doubled.  In  other  words,  thto  poUcy  of  al-  taxes  paid  by  the  poor  plummented.  cal  capital,  there  to  an  expansion  of  meu- 
lowing  taxes  to  conttaue  to  rise  year  after  How  can  thto  be  the  case?  If  you  consider  physical  capital,  and  it's  the  fusion  of  these 
year,  which  has  been  proposed  as  the  It  closely.  you'U  understand.  The  poor  and  two  forms  of  capital  that  to  the  dynamic 
answer  to  our  current  predicament,  wiU  ta-  middle  class  usually  pay  their  taxes  at  synthesto  of  economic  growth, 
mase  taterest  rates  and  inflation  rather,  source— that  to.  their  taxes  are  withheld  High  tax  rates  stultify  wealth,  because 
than  reduce  them.  from  their  paychecks— so  with  acroas-the-  their  effect  to  to  divorce  knowledge  from 

A  lot  of  people  who  talk  about  the  rising  board  tax  cuts,  the  poor  and  middle  class  ac-  power,  to  divert  physical  capital  ta  unpro- 

costs— of  oil.  of  food,  of  real  estate— that  we  tually  pay  less.  The  rich,  however,  have  ductlve  directions,  and  thus  to  bring  to  a 

experienced  during  the  '70s  often  assume  mobile  money,  and  nothing  can  mobilize  it  halt  the  dynamic  prx>ce8es  on  which  capital- 

that  these  items,  which  dominated  the  con-  faster  than  contemplating  a  70-peroent  tax  Ism  subsists.  From  thto  potat  of  view,  I 

sumer  price  index,  were  the  major  factors  of  rate.  People  don't  rtoe  to  the  70-percent  tax  tWnk  we  can  learn  a  lot  from  the  experieiuse 
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of  Japui.  because  the  most  important  event 
since  World  War  n  is  the  triumph  of  cap- 
italism in  Asia. 

When  I  was  at  Harvard,  everybody  told 
me  that  the  future  of  Asia  lay  in  Marttimi 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  said,  the  great  ex- 
periment in  Communist  China  would  exert 
this  magnetism  on  all  countries  on  the  pe- 
riphep  of  the  Mainland.  The  overseas  Chi- 
nese In  Hone  Kong.  Taiwan,  and  Singapore 
would  look  to  Maoist  China  for  inspiration 
for  the  future  of  their  economies.  Even 
Japan,  they  declared,  would  increasingly 
succtunb  to  the  allure  of  communist  ideas. 

The  most  imporant  phenomenon  of  the 
recent  era  is  that  all  the  magnetism  comes 
from  the  other  direction.  Rather  than  the 
massive  land  mass  of  China  exerting  magne- 
tism on  the  little  barren  regions  of  Hong 
Kong.  Taiwan,  and  Singapore,  the  metaphl- 
sical  capital  accumulated  through  capiUl- 
ism  in  these  areas  Is  exerting  a  magnetism 
on  Communist  China.  The  Communist  lead- 
ers now  confees  the  failure  of  their  system 
and  are  consulting  with  the  overseas  Chi- 
nese and  the  Jmpaaeae  to  learn  how  to 
import  capitalist  techniques  onto  the  Main- 
land. This  Is  a  crucial  fact  to  understand: 
capitalism  triumphed  in  those  very  coun- 
tries that  had  the  least  natural  resources, 
the  least  promise  on  the  surface  for  dynam- 
ic growth. 

Reading  the  media  these  days,  however. 
you  might  suppose  that  Japan  is  some  sort 
of  socialist  country.  This  Is  one  of  the  most 
absurd  Ideas  that  I've  encountered  any- 
where. Japan's  success  is  largely  attributa- 
ble to  having  twice  as  many  small  businesses 
per  capiU  as  the  United  SUtes  and  much 
more  dynamic  competition  than  the  United 
States.  In  turn,  these  developments  are 
largely  attributable  to  Japan's  having  the 
lowest  marginal  tax  rates  on  personal 
income  of  any  country  in  the  industrialized 
world.  The  Japanese  have  a  very  high  top 
tax  rate  of  70  percent,  which  was  imposed 
by  General  MacArthur  and  the  American 
advisors  after  World  War  n.  But  that  rate 
only  ^>plies  to  incomes  over  $396,000.  Es- 
sentially, the  Japanese  have  the  lowest  tax 
rates  of  any  major  Industrial  country. 

It's  often  said  that  Mm— The  Ministry  of 
Trade  and  Industry  in  Japan— which  is  sup- 
posedly a  great  force  of  government  plan- 
ning, is  the  key  to  the  Japanese  economy. 
To  get  an  idea  of  the  role  Mm,  it's  worth 
understanding  that  diulng  the  IMOs  the 
main  recommendation  of  Japan's  planners 
was  that  the  Japanese  get  out  of  the  auto 
industry.  They  proposed  that  Nissan  Motors 
and  Toyota  combine  into  one  company  and 
that  capital  slowly  be  diverted  from  automo- 
biles into  other  parts  of  the  economy.  Above 
all.  they  said  that  companies  in  other  indus- 
tries—motorcycle companies  like  Honda  and 
Suzuki,  and  machine  tool  companies  like 
Toyo  Kogo,  which  made  the  Maxda— had  no 
role  In  the  Japanese  auto  industry  and 
should  not  be  permitted  to  enter  it. 

The  Japanese  economy,  however,  was  an 
open  capitalist  system,  and  as  a  result  the 
Japanese  auto  companies  told  Mm  to  Jump 
in  the  Asian  Ocean,  and  they  proceeded  to 
create  such  a  dynamic  auto  industry  so  in- 
tensely competitive  in  Japan's  domestic 
market  that  it  has  overflowed  to  conquer 
the  worid.  This  Is  a  triumph  of  cv>italism 
and  entrepreneurshlp— the  triumph  of  the 
spirit  of  enterprise  over  the  limits  of  physi- 
cal capital— and  it  Is  on  this  type  of  success 
that  the  future  of  the  American  economy 
most  depends. 

During  this  period  the  Japanese  invested 
less  in  real  estate,  less  in  energy,  less  in 
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physical  commodities,  than  virtually  any 
other  major  country.  What  they  essentially 
invested  In  was  new  Ideas.  In  the  United 
States,  80  entrepreneurs  are  unleashed,  we 
can  expect  that  the  highest  possibilities  will 
derive  from  the  emancipation  of  metaphysi- 
cal capital,  the  capital  of  ideas  rather  than 
the  capitia  of  physical  resources. 

This  Is  an  age  when  the  sand  from  which 
the  silicon  chip  is  manufactured  will  be  a 
more  Important  natural  resource  than  iron 
or  gold.  This  is  an  age  when  mind  will  tri- 
umph ov^r  matter,  and  the  place  to  go  with 
your  inijestments  is  to  the  frontiers  of 
America^  technology,  the  frontiers  of  mind 
and  spirit,  rather  than  the  commodities  and 
condomliia  and  coUectlbles.  which  have 
domlnatad  our  horizons  in  the  last  decade.* 


May  25,  1982 


KEVl^  STARR  PRAISES  PORT 
J MASON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Phiuxp 
BuHTOir)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. San  Francisco's  noted  columnist 
Kevin  Btarr  recently  visited  Port 
Mason,  part  of  the^3oIden  Gate  Na- 
tional Recreation  Area.  His  thoughtful 
and  sefisitive  prose  captures  the 
imlque  Chemistry  of  Port  Mason,  a 
center  f^r  a  variety  of  arts  and  recre- 
ational activities  for  the  community. 

I  ami  pleased  to  present  Kevin 
Starr's  article  to  my  colleagues,  many 
of  whonk  played  essential  roles  in  pas- 
sage of  legislation  creating  the  "amen- 
ities of  Fort  Mason." 

The  article  follows: 

Let's  consider,  for  a  moment,  the  question 
of  public  amenities.  Specifically,  let's 
remind  ourselves  Just  how  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful the  whole  Port  Mason  experiment  is 
turning  out.  After  all,  we  San  Franciscans— 
so  recently  near  the  closing  of  about  a  third 
of  our  brsjich  libraries— need  all  the  encour- 
agement that  we  can  get. 

The  otker  night,  my  friend  Joan  Brown- 
ing, a  gr^hlc  designer  here  in  San  Francis- 
co, lnvlte4  me  to  an  Irish  country  dance  and 
concert  (a  celli  it  Is  called)  in  Building  C  of 
Fort  Maapn.  I  went,  expecting  to  encounter 
a  relativ^y  small  group  of  Celtic  antiquar- 
ians, a  hatly  band,  determined  to  keep  alive 
the  ancieiit  dances  of  Ireland. 

.  I  walked  into  a  room  filled  with 
hundreds  of  people  from  the  Bay  Area,  of 
all  ages— but  with  a  predominate  number  of 
people  bdng  In  their  twenties  and  thirties- 
gathered  to  dance  traditional  Irish  dances 
as  called  and  taught  by  San  Franciscan 
Larry  Lynch,  a  former  United  SUtes  cham- 
pion Irlsli  dancer,  and  to  hear,  in  addition  to 
music  a  program  of  traditional 
»ing  and  singing. 

sred  Building  C.  I  looked  into  one 
>m  and  there  was  a  large  gather- 
Americans,  some  of  them  wear- 
attire,  gathered  for  a  program 
Ith  African  music  and  Its  relation- 
jnerican  Jazz.  On  the  second  floor, 
another  group  was  working  at  painting  les- 
sons, and  there  was  a  meeting  going  on  of 
Lawyers  for  the  Arts.  The  bulletin  board 
out  on  the  third  floor,  where  the  Irish  danc- 
ing was  tp  occur,  was  filled  with  notices  for 
continuii^  or  upcoming  events  and  activi- 
ties, plays,  concerts,  rolflng  sessions,  lec- 
tures, meetings  of  cultural  groups,  and  so 
forth.  Td  list  the  specific  evente.  in  fact. 


the 
Irish 

Asl  er 
meeting 
Ing  of  bl 
Ing  Af  ric 
dealing 
ship  to 


would  be  to  8  uggest  the  structure  and  land- 
scape of  that  jbroadly  baaed  surge  of  creativ- 
ity and  expression  that  characterizes  Bay 
Area  culture,  j 

Central  to  ttiis  outburst  of  creativity  is  an 
Interest  in  folk  music  and  folk  dancing.  I^>r 
a  number  of  |  years  now,  for  instance,  the 
San  Frandscd  FoU  Music  Center,  located  in 
Building  C  ofl  Fort  Mason,  has  been  putting 
on  an  astonisnlng  series  of  weekly  perform- 
ances at  Fort  Mason,  through  Plowshares, 
its  weekly  coffee  house  concert.  American, 
Irish.  Scottish.  Peruvian.  Mexican— you 
name  it.  folk  music  of  the  world  performs  at 
Plowshares  td  large  audiences. 

The  Bay  Area,  to  include  Sonoma  and 
Mendocino  counties.  Is.  In  fact,  the  folk 
music  and  f^lk  dance  center  of  America 
these  days.  And  this  in  part  explains  why 
there  were  so  many  young  people  gathered 
the  other  Friday  evening  for  Larry  Lynch's 
celli.  San  Francisco-bom.  Lynch,  a  man  in 
his  early  thir  ;ies.  found  himself  by  his  late 
teens,  after  years  of  rigorous  training,  one 
of  the  two  01  three  finest  Irish  dancers  in 
the  world. 

But  he  had  a  dream  that  went  beyond  his 
own  expertise.  He  believed  in  Irish  dancing 
as  a  form  of  recreation  that  would  allow 
people  to  free  themselves  from  the  snares  of 
the  television  {set  and  create  their  own  recre- 
ational community,  specifically  in  Port 
Mason.  Sure  enough,  people  responded.  The 
crowd  I  saw  the  other  evening  astonished 
me.  as  I  say,  by  its  overall  youthfulness.  It's 
quite  an  expedience  to  see  150  or  so  Ameri- 
cans, few  of  tfhem  knowing  each  other  out- 
side this  dante  commimity.  performing  to- 
gether in  intilcate  dances  that  make  of  the 
whole  group  {one  performing  unit.  I  have 
seen  this  in  Iferael,  but  Israel  Is  a  more  ho- 
mogenous culture  than  the  United  States. 

Now  back  tk  the  question  of  public  amen- 
ities. The  Fort  Mason  experiment  is  based 
upon  the  precise  that  the  American  people 
have  not  yet  fully  surrendered  their  ability 
to  entertain  tnemaelves  in  a  manner  that  is 
at  once  recreational  but  demanding.  Wheth- 
er it  be  black  inusic  or  Irish  dancing,  rolflng 
or  Zen  cookenr,  there  are  still  enough  Amer- 
icans willing  Ko  participate— not  Just  spec- 
Ute.  I 

FOrt  Mason  pow  serves  as  a  Bay  Area  com- 
munity center  supporting  this  idea  of  low- 
cost  partidpitory  entertainment.  In  the 
case  of  Fort  Mason  at  least,  the  taxpayer  Is 
getting  more  fhan  his  or  her  money's  worth. 


CRIMINAL  I  JUSTICE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE TO  I  HOLD  HEARINGS  ON 
PUBLIC  I  SAFETY  OFFICERS' 
BENEFIT^  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  otder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Michigan  (Mr.  CoHms) 
is  recognize^  f  or  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONT5rERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  CMmliua  Justice, 
which  I  ch^,  will  begin  hearings  on 
f oiu-  bills  to  amend  the  Public  Safety 
Officers'  B^efits  Act  on  Thursday, 
May  27,  stalrting  at  10  ajn.  in  room 
2226  of  th(!  Raybum  House  Office 
Building.  Tl  ree  of  our  colleagues— Mr. 
KiLDEE,  Mr.  NUL.  and  Mr.  Waubk— 
will  testify,  is  will  a  representative  of 
the  Interna  ional  ABSociation  of  Fire 
Fighters,  iiddltional  hearings  are 
planned.  an<  I  the  next  one  will  be  held 


on  Tuesday. 
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ed  in  testifying  at  the  June  15  hearing 
are  invited  to  contact  the  subcommit- 
tee at  226-2406.* 


June  15.  Persons  interest- 


MRS.   BOGGS   INTRODUCES   LEG- 
ISLATION TO   EXTEND  PERIOD 
OP    TIME    A    NATIONAL    BANK 
MAY  HOLD  REAL  ESTATE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Louisiana  (Mrs.  Boccs) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
myself  and  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery, and  Mr.  Barnard,  I  have  in- 
troduced today  legislation  which  will 
authorize  national  banks  to  hold  cer- 
tain real  estate  consistent  with  the  law 
applicable  to  State-chartered  banks  in 
the  State  where  the  national  bank  is 
located. 

Under  the  legislation,  only  those 
parcels  of  real  estate,  or  interests  in 
real  estate,  which  were  written  down 
and  carried  on  the  books  of  the  bank 
at  not  more  than  a  nominal  amount  as 
of  Deceml)er  31,  1979,  could  continue 
to  be  held  by  such  national  bank.  In 
addition,  such  bank  would  be  required 
to  report  in  its  aimual  financial  state- 
ment the  aggregate  earnings  from 
such  real  estate. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was  ex- 
plained last  year  at  the  time  the  Con- 
gress enacted  Public  Law  97-25  which 
placed  a  moratorium  on  any  enforce- 
ment action  by  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  concerning  the  National 
Bank  Act  of  1864  and  its  provision  lim- 
iting national  banks  to  a  5-year  period 
for  the  holding  of  real  estate  which 
had  been  acquired  but  which  was  not 
used  in  the  conduct  of  normal  banking 
operations. 

Despite  the  fact  that  for  some  50 
years  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller 
had  not  required  national  banks  to 
divest  themselves  of  this  real  estate 
under  the  1864  law,  approximately  2 
years  ago  the  then  Comptroller  appar- 
ently changed  his  position  on  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  1864  law  and  took 
actions  toward  requiring  the  prompt 
divestiture  of  this  real  estate.  Not  only 
would  such  requirement  have  resulted 
in  serious  economic  hardship  to  the 
national  banks  holding  such  real 
estate  since  they  would  be  required  to 
dispose  of  it  without  regard  to  market 
conditions,  but  such  action  of  the 
Comptroller  would  have  been  unfair 
due  to  the  disparate  treatment  accord- 
ed State-chartered  institutions  which 
are  authorized  to  hold  real  estate 
without  regard  to  the  1864  law's  5-year 
limitation.  At  least  one  bank  in  my 
own  congressional  district  was  subject- 
ed to  enforcement  action  by  the 
Comptroller  and  would  have  been  seri- 
ously harmed  had  Congress  not  en- 
acted Public  Law  97-25  last  year. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  not  only 
was  was  the  decision  by  the  Comptrol- 


ler's Office  to  require  the  divestiture 
of  such  real  estate  inconsistent  with 
that  office's  prior  position,  but  in  addi- 
tion, it  is  inconsistent  with  what  ap- 
pears to  be  the  position  of  the  new  ad- 
ministration. '* 

Treasury  Secretary  Regan.  In  public 
statements  and  in  testimony  before 
the  Banking  Committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, has  advocated  that  national 
banks  be  given  expanded  powers,  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  invest  in  real 
estate,  in  order  to  permit  banks  to 
more  effectively  compete  with  nonde- 
pository  financial  organizations.  To  in- 
sulate banks  from  the  potential  addi- 
tional risk  to  which  banks  might  be 
exposed  by  exercise  of  these  additional 
powers.  Secretary  Regan  has  advocat- 
ed that  the  powers  be  exercised 
through  subsidiaries  of  a  bank  holding 
company.  However,  the  concern  Secre- 
tary Regan  has  expressed  and  which 
would  be  applicable  to  new  invest- 
ments by  banks  in  real  estate  is  not 
applicable  to  the  situations  covered  by 
the  legislation  we  have  introduced, 
since  the  legislation  grants  no  new  in- 
vestment authority  but  merely  per- 
mits the  retention  of  assets  which  are 
carried  at  only  a  nominal  value  on  the 
books  of  such  banks. 

In  addition,  at  this  point  in  time 
when  general  concern  is  being  ex- 
pressed regarding  the  capitalization 
and  profitability  of  depository  institu- 
tions, it  is  particularly  appropriate  to 
permit  these  banks  to  retain  this  real 
estate  since  it  enhances  the  capital 
and  earning  position  of  such  banks. 

It  is  quite  conceivable  that  this  ad- 
ministration and  this  Comptroller  will 
see  the  wisdom  of  permitting  these  na- 
tional banks  to  hold  such  real  estate, 
but  these  banks  should  not  be  subject- 
ed to  off-again.  on-again  divestiture 
enforcement  action  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office.  To  the  extent  existing  law 
permits  such  discretionary  action  on 
the  part  of  the  Comptroller,  it  ought 
to  be  clarified  and  restated.  In  short, 
the  legislation  provides  a  statutory 
basis  for  a  continuation  of  the  prior 
practice  and.  at  the  same  time,  main- 
tains a  "level  playing  field"  between 
National  and  State-chartered  institu- 
tions with  respect  to  their  authority  to 
hold  real  estate. 

Inasmuch  as  the  moratorium  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  97-25  expires  De- 
cember 31  of  this  year,  my  colleagues 
and  I  urge  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  to  prompt- 
ly consider  and  favorably  report  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Include 
with  my  remarks  a  copy  of  H.R.  6477 
as  well  as  some  background  informa- 
tion on  the  need  for  this  legislation. 

Thank  you. 


H.R.  6477 


A  bill  to  extend,  under  certain  conditions, 
the  period  of  time  a  national  bank  may 
hold  real  estate 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  ossemMed,  That  sec- 
tion 5137  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (12  U.S.C. 
29)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  section,  any  national  banking  associa- 
tion which,  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  held  real  estate  or  an  Interest  in 
real  estate  which  was  carried  on  the  associa- 
tion's books  at  not  more  than  a  nominal 
value  on  December  31.  1978,  may  continue 
to  hold  such  real  estate  or  interest  in  real 
estate  for  such  period  as  would  be  permitted 
a  state-chartered  bank  by  the  law  of  the 
state  In  which  the  association  is  located  If 
the  aggregate  amount  of  earnings  from  such 
real  estate  or  Interests  In  real  estate  is  sepa- 
rately disclosed  in  the  anniial  financial 
statement  of  the  association." 

Explanation  op  Box 

BACKGROI7ND 

The  National  Bank  Act  of  1864  required 
national  banlcs  to  dispose  of  any  real  estate 
they  acquired  which  was  not  used  in  connec- 
tion with  banking  operations  (other  real 
esUte  owned-'OREO")  within  five  years 
from  the  date  of  such  acquisition.  At  the 
time  of  its  enactment,  the  reason  given  for 
this  restriction  was  concern  that  if  national 
banks  were  permitted  to  acquire  and  retain 
possession  and  ownership  of  real  estate,  it 
could  lead  to  banlis  engaging  in  monopolis- 
tic real  estate  activities,  could  impair  the 
capital  structure  of  such  banks  and  lead  to 
unsafe  and  unsound  banking  practices. 

Consistent  with  this  view,  initially  nation- 
al banlis  were  even  prohibited  from  making 
real  estate  mortgage  loans  and  when  subse- 
quently pennitted  to  do  so,  national  banlu 
were  limited  to  the  making  of  only  very 
short-term  mortgage  loans.  Satisfied  that 
the  earlier  concerns  were  unfounded,  the 
law  has  been  gradually  relaxed  until  today 
national  banlis  may  make  real  estate  mort- 
gage loans  under  substantially  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  any  other  mortgage 
lender. 

Although  the  facts  are  somewhat  in  dis- 
pute, enforcement  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  of  the  five- 
year  real  estate  holding  limitation  has  been 
inconsistent.  Through  either  direction,  per- 
mission, or  acquiescence  of  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office,  national  banks  in  certain  states, 
particularly  the  Gulf  states  of  Louisiana. 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  et  al.,  were  not  sub- 
jected to  disciplinary  action  if  national 
banlcs  in  those  states  owning  "OREO"  wrote 
the  value  of  such  real  estate  down  on  the 
books  of  the  bank  to  zero  or  a  nominal 
amount.  The  practice  which  prevailed  usual- 
ly involved  the  writing  down  of  the  value  of 
such  real  estate  20  percent  per  year  for  five 
years  so  that  by  tlie  end  of  five  years  the 
real  estate  did  not  appear  as  an  asset  on  the 
books  of  the  bank  or,  if  It  did.  it  was  shown 
as  having  only  a  nominal  value  and  this  ap- 
parently satisfied  the  Comptroller's  Office. 
By  and  large,  this  real  estate  was  acquired 
by  these  banks  many  years  ago  and  could 
not  be  disposed  of  economically. 

Within  the  past  two  years  or  so,  the 
Comptroller's  Office,  in  an  apparent  change 
of  policy,  has  adopted  a  strict  enforcement 
position,  and  with  respect  to  some  of  these 
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national  banks  has  insisted  on  prompt  dives- 
titure of  such  real  estate. 

As  primary  Justification  for  this  new  en- 
forcement action,  the  Comptroller's  Office 
has  contended  that  the  statute  is  clear  and 
requires  the  Comptroller  to  insist  on  such 
divestiture.  In  addition,  it  has  been  argued 
that  the  holding  of  such  real  estate  is  not  a 
proper  incident  of  banking  and  to  permit 
these  national  banks  to  continue  to  hold 
such  real  estate  would  be  unfair  to  other 
banks  which  have  divested  themselves  of 
their  real  estate  pursuant  to  the  law. 

The  national  banks  which  hold  such  real 
estate  in  turn  have  argued  that: 

(1)  The  writing  down  of  the  value  of  such 
real  esUte  on  the  books  of  the  bank  satis- 
fies both  the  law  and  the  Comptroller's 
prior  interpretations  thereof; 

(3)  The  holding  of  such  real  estate,  rather 
than  being  an  unsafe  or  unsound  banking 
practice,  really  contributes  to  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  bank  since  it  constitutes 
an  asset  whose  value  is  not  reflected  on  the 
balance  sheet  and  any  earnings  from  such 
real  estate  contribute  to  the  welfare  of  the 
bank,  its  depositors,  and  shareholders: 

(3)  To  be  required  to  divest  itself  precipi- 
tously of  this  real  esUte  would  require  the 
sale  of  the  real  estate  for  less  than  could  be 
obtained  through  orderly  sale  under  normal 
marketing  procedures  and,  therefore,  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the  bank;  and, 

(4)  It  Is  unfair  to  require  these  national 
banks  to  divest  themselves  of  this  real 
estate  since  state-chartered  institutions  in 
these  states  are  permitted  to  hold  OREO  in- 
definitely if  they  have  written  it  down  to 
zero  or  a  nominal  amount  on  the  books  of 
such  banks. 

With  respect  to  point  (4)  above,  it  should 
be  mentioned  that  one  Justification  for  the 
position  previously  taken  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler's Office  could  have  been  the  fact  that  in 
those  states  where  the  five-year  limitation 
was  not  enforced,  state  law  permitted  state- 
chartered  banks  to  hold  other  real  estate  In- 
definitely if  the  real  estate  was  written 
down  on  the  books  of  such  state-chartered 
Institution  to  sero  or  a  nominal  amount.  In- 
asmuch as  sUte  law  gave  sUte  institutions 
this  authority,  the  concept  of  a  level  playing 
field  dictated  that  national  banks  should 
not  be  placed  in  an  unfair  competitive  posi- 
tion by  strict  enforcement  of  the  law  (or  be 
provoked  to  switch  to  a  sUte-chartered 
bank). 

PRIOR  CONSIDKRATION  OP  THE  ISSUE  BY  THB 
CONGRESS 

In  response  to  the  new  enforcement  initia- 
tive of  the  Comptroller's  Office,  certain  af- 
fected national  banks  took  their  case  to  the 
Congress  and,  through  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Tower  and  others,  were  able  to  have  en- 
acted in  P.L.  97-25  a  provision  which  au- 
thorized a  national  bank  to  continue  to  hold 
^  OREO  until  December  31,  1982  if  the  bank 
had  written  such  real  estate  down  on  its 
books  to  zero  or  a  nominal  amount  by  De- 
cember 31,  1979.  In  introducing  his  legisla- 
tion. Senator  Tower  questioned  the  new  in- 
terpretation being  given  the  1864  law  by  the 
Comptroller's  Office  and  urged  Congres- 
sional reexamination  of  that  law  and  the 
Comptroller's  interpreUtion  thereof  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  "moratorium"  on 
December  31,  1982. 


:  CONSIDERATIONS 

Within  the  past  year  or  so.  It  has  become 
apparent  that  depository  institutions  must 
be  granted  more  liberalized  investment  au- 
thority if  they  are  to  compete  with  non-de- 
posltory  financial  entities.  This  conclusion 


was  volbed  by  Treasury  Secretary  Regan 
when  h^  testified  before  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing Cot^mittee  late  last  year  and  advocated 
expand^  powers  for  commercial  banks  in- 
cluding the  authority  to  invest  in  real 
estate.  His  specific  recommendation  called 
for  sue*  activity,  along  with  others,  to  be 
conducts  through  subsidiaries  of  bank 
holding  U;ompanles  rather  than  by  the  bank 
itself.     I 

In  vle^  of  the  fact  that  Secretary  Regan 
lias  advocated  an  elimination  of  the  restric- 
tion ag^nst  banks  holding  real  estate,  it  is 
clear  th|it  he  feels  such  activity  is  a  proper 
incidenti  to  banking  and  does  not  share  the 
concemi  earlier  expressed.  His  suggestion 
that  th«  holding  of  real  estate  by  banks  be 
througn  the  holding  company  structure  is 
no  doubt  prompted  by  a  continuing  concern 
that  th<  safety  and  soundness  of  the  bank 
itself  should  not  be  impacted  by  such  real 
estate  activity.  However,  this  concern  is  not 
appUcatte  to  the  real  esUte  and  the  nation- 
al banks  affected  by  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  97-J5  since  to  be  eligible  for  the  "mora- 
torium" included  in  Public  Law  97-26,  na- 
tional banks  were  required  to  have  written 
such  retl  estate  down  on  the  books  of  the 
bank  to  a  nominal  amount  by  December  31, 
1979.  a»d,  therefore,  to  the  extent  real 
esUte  covered  by  this  amendment  has  value 
in  excest  of  the  nominal  amount.  It  adds  to 
rather  aian  detracts  from,  the  safety  and 
soundness  of  the  capital  structure  of  such 
banks. 

Secretary  Regan's  concern  obviously  re- 
lates to  I  newly  acquired  real  estate  which 
would  b*  carried  at  fair  market  value  and 
which  w>uld  involve  the  use  of  assets  of  a 
bank  holding  company  or  bank  for  its  acqui- 
sition, li  is,  therefore,  apparent  that  a  dis- 
tinction should  be  made  between  those  in- 
stances where  national  banks  have  held  real 
estate  for  many  years  and  have  written  such 
real  estate  down  to  a  nominal  amount  and 
those  n«w  situations  where  national  banks 
will  be  acquiring  equity  positions  in  real 
estate  which  Secretary  Regan  has  advocat- 
ed be  dofie  through  a  holding  company  sub- 
sidiary. I 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  in 
every  ki|own  instance  where  national  banks 
have  written  their  long-held  real  estate 
down  to  a  nominal  amount  there  has  been  a 
gradual  sale  or  other  disposition  of  such 
real  estate  as  the  market  and  economic  con- 
ditions Have  permitted.  By  and  large,  this 
real  estate  is  unimproved  vacant  acreage 
which  can  be  sold  at  a  fair  value  only  over  a 
period  of  years  as  changes  In  market  condi- 
tions peunit  Its  bringing  a  fair  price. 

The  pfoposed  legislation  does  not  attempt 
to  addrets  the  broad  question  of  the  author- 
ity of  national  banks  to  invest  In  and  hold 
real  estaite  or  real  estate  interests  as  advo- 
cated by  Secretary  Regan  before  Senator 
Gam's  committee.  Rather,  it  addresses  only 
that  real  estate  which  is  presently  held  by  a 
national  bank  and  which  Is  carried  on  the 
bank's  balance  sheet  at  zero  or  nominal 
value.  By  requiring  such  real  estate  io  have 
been  written  down  on  its  books  by  Decem- 
ber 31,  lb79,  the  legislation  does  not  permit 
the  acquisition  or  holding  of  any  "new"  real 
estate  bjf  a  bank  nor  does  it  apply  to  any 
bank  or  real  esUte  not  meeting  the  Decem- 
ber 31,  1|79  write-down  requirement. 

In  ad<|ltion,  the  proposed  legislation  re- 
quires titose  banks  authorized  by  Its  provi- 
sions to  continue  to  hold  OREO  to  report 
annually)  any  earnings  derived  from  such 
real  estate  which  is  a  requirement  imposed 
by  the  Oongress  in  P.L.  97-25  and  limits  its 
applicatlton   to   national   banks   located   in 
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states  where  state  law  authorizes  state-char- 
tered institutions  to  hold  real  esUte  with- 
out regard  t«  the  five-year  limiUtion. 

Mr.  Spealker.  I  would  lUte  to  yield  to 
my  coUeacue.  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  ^r.  LivufcsTON). 

Mr.  LIVtNGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  I 
am  very  pleased  to  join  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman [from  Louisiana  and  other 
colleagues  |  in  introducing  this  bill, 
which  would  simply  complete  the  ac- 
tions that  this  body  took  last  year, 
when  we  authorized  national  banks  to 
continue  t^  hold  real  estate  until  De- 
cember 3li  1982.  This  was  done  in 
what  is  noir  Public  Law  97-25. 

As  the  mntlewoman  has  explained, 
the  bill  ^e  are  introducing  today 
would  rembve  the  date  limitation  and 
allow  national  banks— under  very  re- 
strictive conditions— to  hold  real 
estate.  I  «knt  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  does  qot  attempt  to  address  the 
broad  question  of  the  authority  of  na- 
tional banks  to  invest  in  and  hold  real 
estate.  Raliher,  it  addresses  only  such 
real  estate  [that  is  presently  held  by  a 
national  bfnk,  carried  on  the  bank's 
balance  sh*et  at  zero  or  nominal  value 
by  Decemoer  31,  1979.  and  held  by  a 
national  bink  in  a  State  that  allows 
State-chartered  banks  to  hold  real 
estate.        I 

I  would  like  to  point  out  also  that 
this  bill  deils  with  real  estate  acquired 
by  national  banks  through  foreclosure 
or  otherw^  which  is  not  used  in 
normal  banking  operations.  To  the 
extent  thai  the  bank  makes  earnings 
from  this  land,  our  bill  requires  a  fi- 
nancial disclosure. 

Our  dual  banking  system  is  one  of 
the  great  strengths  of  this  Nation,  and 
I  urge  my  Colleagues  to  join  with  us  in 
leveling  the  playing  field  such  that  na- 
tionally chartered  banks  may  enjoy 
the  same  pHvlleges  of  State-chartered 
banks  where  the  particular  State  has 
seen  fit  tq  grant  real  estate  holding 
ability  to  the  State  banks.  Such  equal- 
ity for  national  banks  is  consistent 
with  the  longstanding  interpretation 
of  Federal  law  by  the  Office  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  that  is, 
until  about  2  years  ago. 

Our  bill  iPill  not  reshape  the  entire 
financial  industry,  but  it  will  complete 
business  w0  have  already  begun,  and 
thereby  enid  this  newly  bom  regula- 
tory uncertainty  threatening  our 
banking  system. 

I  urge  mi  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill. 

Mrs.  BO<iGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleihan  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
LoTT).  I 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentlewoman  for  her  leader- 
ship in  this  effort,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
join  her  in  cosponsorship  of  this  im- 
portant legislation. 
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I  think  this  is  certainly  needed  legis- 
lation, and  I  will  be  working  with  her 
through  the  committee  process  and 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  House  to 
assure  its  prompt  consideration. 


SCIENCE  AND  PROGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Brown)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  I  was  privileged  to 
attend  the  annual  award  dinner  of  the 
National  Science  Board,  the  policy 
committee  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  recipient  of  the  pres- 
tigious Vannevar  Bush  Award  was  a 
scientist  and  statesman  I  have  long  re- 
spected and  admired.  Dr.  Lee  A.  Du- 
Bridge.  president  emeritus  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Institute  of  Technology.  Dr. 
DuBridge's  acceptance  speech,  entitled 
"The  Search  for  Excellence."  was 
itself  an  outstanding  example  of  why 
Lee  DuBridge  is  held  in  such  esteem. 

The  Vannevar  Bush  Award  is  named 
after  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  the  distin- 
guished scientist  and  adviser  to  Presi- 
dents who  wrote  the  short  but  pro- 
found report,  "Science— The  Endless 
Frontier."  This  report,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  provided  the  impetus  for 
the  creation  of  federally  funded  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation.  This  report 
still  provides  the  main  rationale  for 
Federal  support  of  civilian  research, 
development,  and  scientific  education. 
Simply  put.  the  well-being  of  this 
Nation  is  dependent  upon  a  strong  sci- 
entific and  technical  base,  and  only 
the  Federal  Government  has  the 
breadth  of  concern  and  resources  to 
maintain  this  base. 

Dr.  DuBridge  serves  as  president  of 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
for  more  than  20  years.  He  served  as 
President  Nixon's  science  adviser,  and 
an  adviser  to  many  other  key  policy- 
makers. He  worked  with  Dr.  Bush  In 
helping  create  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  He  helped  make  America 
the  scientific  and  technological  leader 
it  is  today. 

Sadly,  the  state  of  the  U.S.  scientific 
and  technological  enterprise  is  falling 
into  disrepair.  This  decline  has  come 
about  through  a  variety  of  causes,  but 
has  recently  accelerated.  While  the 
present  administration  seems  to  have 
ambiguous  views  about  this  problem, 
the  health  of  science  and  technology 
is  not  a  partisan  matter.  My  own  in- 
volvement with  science  and  technolo- 
gy policy  has  shown  me  that  there  are 
many  concerned  individuals  in  both 
major  parties,  with  one's  views  almost 
determined  by  one's  experiences.  Sen- 
ator Charles  Percy,  who  presented 
Dr.  DuBridge  with  the  Vannevar  Bush 
Award,  was  in  a  highly  technical  in- 
dustry before  he  entered  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  even  though  he  is  from  a 
party  other  than  my  own.  I  luiow  he 


shares  my  concern  about  the  state  of 
science  and  technology  in  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  made  these  re- 
marks to  place  in  context  the  speech 
by  Dr.  DuBridge.  I  realize  my  col- 
leagues are  busy,  as  am  I,  but  frankly 
we  should  all  take  the  time  to  consider 
the  implications  of  our  actions  upon 
the  future  of  this  country.  The  accept- 
ance speech  by  Dr.  Lee  DuBridge 
places  the  role  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy in  the  perspective  we  should  all 
see  it.  I  recommend  the  address,  "The 
Search  for  Excellence."  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  Search  for  Excellence 

(By  Lee  A.  DuBridge) 

(On   Acceptance   of   the   Third   Vannevar 

Bush    Award    of    the    National    Science 

Foundation,  May  19, 1982) 

Senator  Percy,  Dr.  Branscomb.  members 
of  the  National  Science  Board  (past  and 
present),  friends  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  friends  of  mine. 

I  am  truly  overwhelmed  by  the  honor 
which  has  been  bestowed  on  me  this 
evening,  and  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
gratitude  to  the  officers  and  members  of  the 
National  Science  Board  and  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  to  all  those  who 
had  anything  to  do  with  choosing  me  for 
this  great  compliment.  I  can  assure  you  it  is 
a  great  experience  for  one  who  has  been  re- 
tired for  10  years  to  be  called  back  and  re- 
membered so  generously  for  the  activities  in 
which  he  was  engaged  20,  30,  or  40  years 
ago.  I  had  almost  forgotten  some  of  them 
myself. 

I  shall  treasure  this  Vannevar  Bush 
Award  more  than  any  other  which  I  have 
received.  It  is  precious  to  me  for  many  rea- 
sons, not  least  of  which  was  having  the 
award  presented  by  my  old  friend  Chuck 
Percy.  Chuck,  thank  you,  thank  you  for 
your  wonderful  and  flattering  words  from  a 
wonderful  friend.  I  appreciate  what  you 
said,  even  though  I  wonder  if  you  did  not 
exaggerate  a  bit. 

I  am  also  appreciative  of  this  Award  be- 
cause I  treasure  most  highly  my  many  years 
of  friendship  and  collaboration  with  Van 
Bush.  I  cherish  the  memory  of  the  many  en- 
terprises in  which  we  were  jointly  engaged, 
and  the  many  friendships  which  we  Jointly 
enjoyed,  both  during  and  after  World  War 
II.  Working  with  him  and  within  the  OSRD 
family  for  five  years  during  the  war  was  one 
of  the  great,  if  not  the  grestest,  experiences 
of  my  life.  Being  with  him  in  his  office  or 
his  home  here  in  Washington,  or  in  my 
office  or  home  in  Cambridge  of  Pasadena, 
was  always  a  pleasant  and  stimulating  expe- 
rience. In  1948,  Van  and  I  signed  the  agree- 
ment for  the  Joint  operation  of  the  Palomar 
and  Mt.  Wilson  Observatories  by  CalTech 
and  the  Carnegie  Institution  of  Washing- 
ton, a  commitment  and  a  collaboration 
which  lasted  for  32  fruitful  years.  Also,  at 
Van's  request,  I  was  one  of  those  who  testi- 
fied before  the  Congress  in  favor  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Act,  and  we  rejoiced  together  when  NSF 
became  a  reality.  Van  was  a  great  man  and  a 
great  friend,  and  it  is  an  honor  to  have  an 
award  bearing  his  name. 

Another  reason  for  being  proud  of  this 
award  Is  that  the  two  previous  recipients  are 
among  my  favorite  people.  My  association 
with  Jim  Killian,  the  first  recipient,  began 
nearly  42  years  ago  when  I  went  to  MIT  as 


the  director  of  the  Radiation  Laboratory, 
and  it  continued  as  we  worked  together  on 
many  other  successful  ventures  during  suc- 
cessive years  on  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee,  and  in  the  great  collabo- 
ration which  existed  for  many  years  be- 
tween CalTech  and  MIT  while  he  was  Presi- 
dent of  MIT.  He  is  truly  one  of  the  Nation's 
great  statesmen  of  science.  Bill  Baker,  last 
year's  awardee.  and  I  have  also  worked  to- 
gether in  many  ways  for  many  years  and 
still  do.  His  wise  counsel  and  warm  friend- 
ship have  always  been  an  inspiration  to  me. 
I  am  delighted  to  see  him  here  tonight.  I  am 
so  proud  to  have  my  name  linked  with  those 
of  these  two  great  men. 

Finally,  I  treasure  this  award  because  it 
comes  from  my  favorite  Government 
agency,  the  National  Science  Foundation.  I 
was  proud  to  be  one  of  the  original  members 
of  the  National  Science  Board  and  had  ten 
very  happy  years  as  a  part  of  that  group.  I 
enjoyed  my  association  with  all  of  the  suc- 
cessive Board  chedrmen,  with  the  many 
Board  members,  with  the  first  four  directors 
of  the  Foundation,  and  with  many  members 
of  the  staff. 

The  impact  of  the  Foundation  on  the  sci- 
entific enterprise  in  this  country  has  been 
beyond  calculation.  In  spite  of  the  many  ups 
and  downs  which  any  Government  agency 
undergoes,  as  times  and  administrations 
change.  NSF  stands  today  as  a  billion- 
dollar-a-year  pillar  of  strength  for  our  Na- 
tion's search  for  knowledge  and  its  useful 
applications. 

Again,  to  you,  the  present  members  of  the 
National  Science  Board  and  of  the  Founda- 
tion—my sincere  thanks!  I  am  particularly 
glad  that  I  share  the  honors  tonight  with 
Vemice  Anderson. 

I  was  informed  by  Lew  Branscomb  that 
when  I  accepted  this  award,  neither  the 
award  nor  the  dinner  came  free.  The  price  I 
would  have  to  pay  would  be  to  deliver  a 
brief  speech,  and  the  price  you  would  have 
to  pay  would  be  to  send  in  a  check  and  then 
to  listen  to  my  speech.  Now  it  is  time  to  pay 
our  bills! 

The  topic  of  my  remarks— "The  Search 
for  Excellence"— is  a  pretty  hackneyed  one 
to  be  sure.  It  was  suggested  in  my  conversa- 
tion with  Lew  Branscomb  about  this  eve- 
ning's events.  He  complimented  me  by 
saying  that  he  thought  I  knew  something 
about  that  subject.  I  was  then  reminded 
that  a  few  years  ago  a  statement  about  me 
was  published  in  which  I  was  charged  with 
being  an  "elitist"  in  my  views  of  science  and 
education.  Clearly,  the  author  did  not 
Intend  that  as  a  compliment.  But.  according 
to  my  dictionary,  the  "elite"  part  of  any 
group  of  things  or  people  is  the  choicest  or 
the  best  part.  An  elitist,  then,  is  one  who  ad- 
mires the  best— that  is,  he  admires  excel- 
lence. Why  then  Is  it  wrong  to  be  an  elitist? 
I  suppose  because  in  the  popular  mind  "elit- 
ism" has  been  unfortunately  equated  to 
"snobbishness."  The  word  elite  is  a  good 
word  to  describe  many  important  things  in 
people. 

It  Is  the  elite  members  of  the  human 
family— in  science,  engineering,  literature, 
philosophy,  goverrmient  and  other  fields— 
who  have  blazed  the  trails  leading  to  the  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  development  of  the 
human  race.  These  elite  members  of  our  so- 
ciety have  not  always  had  an  easy  time  of  it. 
Many  were  reviled,  persecuted,  and  even  put 
to  death  by  their  contemporaries  who  re- 
sented and  rejected  the  new  ideas  and  the 
better  ideas  which  they  propounded.  How- 
ever, we  now  know  that  these  elite  individ- 
uals down  through  the  years,  from  Euclid  to 
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ESiutcln.  &re  the  ones  who  have  changed 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  Now.  fortunate- 
ly, we  admire  their  elitism— or  to  abandon 
that  dirty  word— we  admire  their  devotion 
to  excellence. 

Are  we  then  more  tolerant  today  of  excel- 
lence and  of  new  ideas  then  were  the  people 
of  twenty  centuries  aco— or  ten,  or  one?  We 
like  to  think  so.  Einstein's  ideas  were  every 
bit  as  revolutionary  as  those  of  Galileo,  but, 
unlike  OalUeo,  he  became  an  international 
hero— every  place,  that  is,  except  in  Nazi 
Germany.  Many  living  Soviet  scientiste  and 
scholars  have  attained  world  acclaim,  but 
not  always  in  their  own  country.  No.  even 
today,  the  pursuit  of  excellence  is  not  uni- 
versally admired.  But  what  about  our  own 
country?  Are  we  fully  devoted  to  the  pursuit 
of  excellence? 

Well,  during  the  past  60  years  (since  1922. 
when  I  graduated  from  college)  there  has 
been  some  spectacular  progress  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  pursuit  of  excellence.  Our  Na- 
tion's scientific  enterprise  has  seen  an  ex- 
plosive growth  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
1  will  not  bore  you  by  reciting  the  sUtistics 
of  this  growth.  I  did  not  even  want  to  bore 
myself  by  looking  them  up!  However,  my 
good  friend  Mannle  Piore.  who  is  here  to- 
night, did  look  them  up  and  wrote  a  marvel- 
ous article  in  Physics  Today  last  December 
In  which  he  described  the  growth  of  physics, 
that  is,  funding  over  the  last  50  years.  It  is 
an  article  I  commend  at  least  to  the  physi- 
cists to  read.  But  there  is  one  statistic  I  do 
remember:  up  to  the  year  1922  only  two 
American  physicists  had  ever  won  a  Nobel 
prize.  No  American  chemist  had  won  one. 
and  Just  one  American  physicist.  In  recent 
years,  Americans  have  been  known  to 
almost  sweep  the  field  of  Nobel  Prizes. 

The  number  of  active  scientists  and  engi- 
neers in  this  country  has  doubled,  redou- 
bled, and  then  doubled  again.  So  has  the 
funding  of  scientific  research.  In  the  twen- 
ties and  thirties  there  were  only  a  dozen  or 
so  first-rate  university  science  departments 
In  the  country,  each  graduating  a  small 
handful  of  Ph.D.'s  each  year.  Now  there  are 
many  top-rated  schools,  producing  thou- 
sands of  scientists  and  engineers.  Good 
ones,  too! 

The  scientific  leadership  of  the  world 
crossed  the  Atlantic  from  Europe  to  Amer- 
ica sometime  between  the  I940's  and  19eO's. 
because  of  our  many  outstanding  achieve- 
ments and  high  quality  scientific  and  educa- 
tional work  being  done  here.  The  American 
scientific  enterprise  was  doing  very  well. 
Indeed,  in  1957.  But  then  the  launching  of 
Sputnik  I  gave  it  a  further  big  boost,  and 
suddenly  excellence  in  science  and  science 
education  became  a  national  watchword.  We 
had  to  beat  the  Russians!  WhUe  that  was 
not  a  very  high-minded  reason  for  what  fol- 
lowed, what  followed  was  pretty  good! 
Indeed,  the  next  dozen  years  saw  a  golden 
age  in  science  and  technology  in  this  coun- 
try. Funding  for  new  activities  and  facilities 
led  to  spectacular  achievements  in  space  ex- 
ploration, high  energy  physics,  astronomy, 
biology,  medicine,  computer  technology,  and 
many  other  areas.  The  NSP  during  these 
years  undertook  an  extensive  and  fine  pro- 
gram. Led  by  Jerrold  Zacharlas.  aimed  at 
the  improvement  of  science  education  at  all 
levels  in  our  schools,  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties. The  present  and  the  future  looked 
bright,  indeed,  in  1970. 

Then  what  happened?  Unfortunately,  sev- 
eral things. 

The  success  of  the  Apollo  mission  appar- 
ently led  people  to  believe  that  now  we  were 
ahead  of  the  Russians  and  could  relax  and 


rest  on  bur  laurels.  But  the  price  of  excel- 
lence is{  eternal  vigilance,  and  we  must  not 
relax. 

Thentthe  oU  crisis  in  the  Middle  East,  a 
deterionitlng  economy,  and  double  digit  In- 
flation led  to  rapidly  rising  costs  of  every- 
thing add  declining  available  funds.  As  a 
result.  <»ur  planetary  exploration  program 
has  beeh  radically  curtailed,  major  new  fa- 
cilities for  high  energy  physics  cannot  be 
built,  aiid  research  programs  in  nearly  every 
area  of  icience  have  had  to  be  revised  down- 
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trious  of  all.  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
ir  whole  educational  system,  espe- 
cially a«  it  refers  to  scientific  education,  is 
now  in  i  state  of  crisis.  For  many  years  na- 
tional attention  has  been  focused  on  the  de- 
clining quality  of  education  our  children 
have  be«n  receiving  In  public  schools,  as  in- 
dicated by  falling  test  scores,  for  example. 
This  situation  has  recently  been  exacerbat- 
ed by  tafc  reform  measures  adopted  In  sever- 
al states,  such  as  California  and  Massachu- 
setts, fmher  decreasing  school  funding.  In 
CallfontfH,  this  is  also  affecting  the  funding 
of  state  colleges  and  universities.  And  now 
the  Federal  Government  Is  also  reducing  its 
funding  of  educational  programs  and  its 
support  of  promising  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students.  At  a  time  when  we  are 
encouraging  industry  to  invest  more  capital 
in  productive  machinery,  we  are  neglecting 
our  most  important  asset— human  capital. 

finally,  to  compound  our  problems,  we 
are  realizing  that  we  in  the  United  SUtes 
have  no  monopoly  on  scientific  and  techno- 
logical tklent.  In  certain  areas,  such  as  elec- 
tronics, pptical  equipment,  automobiles,  and 
other  countries  are  forging  ahead  of  us. 
Even  in;  high  energy  physics,  in  which  We 
had  beei  the  leaders  for  so  many  years,  the 
Europea»i  consortium  is  still  Investing  heavi- 
ly in  important  new  high  energy  facilities, 
and  we  ve  not. 

Our  dosition  of  leadership  is  in  grave 
danger.  This  is  not  merely  a  matter  of  hurt- 
ing our  ^ride.  It  is  a  matter  of  endangering 
the  future  welfare  of  our  country. 

We  are  all  keenly  aware,  in  these  days  of 
economic  recession,  that  the  welfare  of  all 
our  peoble  depends  critically  on  our  eco- 
nomic vnbility  as  a  nation.  We  can  recover 
that  viapility  only  if  we  can  produce  high 
quality  foods  and  services  at  prices  that  are 
competitive  on  the  world  market.  To  do  this 
we  must  push  our  management  skills  and 
our  technological  skills  to  the  limit.  But 
technological  advance  must  be  built  on  a 
strong  base  of  advancing  science  and  science 
educatiori.  But  while  we  are  neglecting  to 
build  these  aspects  of  our  scientific  and 
human  oapltal.  other  nations  are  increasing 
their  investment  in  education  and  scientific 
research^ 

To  make  a  long  story  short,  we  face  some 
serious  problems.  We  are  in  a  situation 
where  tie  pursuit  of  excellence  In  our  na- 
tional li|e  seems  to  be  faltering.  If  we  allow 
it  to  deteriorate  further,  our  future  may  be 
a  grim  ofie. 

Can  wi  solve  these  problems? 

Not  boing  an  economist  or  a  political  sci- 
entist Of  even  a  prophet,  I  cannot  answer 
that  qu^tion.  But  I  do  know  that  in  order 
to  solve  t  problem,  we  must  first  understand 
what  the  problem  is.  That  is  what  I  have 
been  trying  to  suggest  tonight.  Our  first 
task,  of  Course,  is  to  get  out  of  the  economic 
morass  fti  which  we  find  ourselves.  No  one 
appears  to  know  how  to  do  that  yet.  or  at 
least  do]  it  quickly.  But  even  in  times  of 
trouble  like  these,  as  Chuck  Percy  stated  a 
few  mlnptes  ago.  we  must  not  forget  our 


long-range  goal  of  supporting  those  activi- 
ties and  thoM  institutions  that  seek  to  pro- 
mote excelldnce  in  aU  phases  of  our  national 
life.  If  we  nwlect  that,  we  face  a  long  uphill 
struggle  ind^.  I  am  convinced  that  that  is 
one  thing  we  need  not  and  must  not  do. 
Sometimes  it  takes  a  time  of  crisis  to  unite 
our  people  |md  to  stimulate  them  to  work 
together  to  achieve  Important  national 
goals.  I  hobe  this  time  of  crisU  will  have 
that  effect. 

There  are  a  few  encouraging  signs.  I  am 
sure  that  n^t  of  the  people  in  this  room 
agree  with  me  that  our  pursuit  of  excel- 
lence—our pursuit  of  scientific  research  and 
education— must  not  falter,  and  many  of 
you  are  in  a|  position  to  do  something  about 
it  and  are  d^lng  something.  We  will  all  sup- 
XtOTt  you.  Also,  many  of  our  great  colleges 
and  universities  are  determined  to  maintain 
the  excellence  of  their  programs,  in  spite  of 
current  di^iculties.  Many  corporations, 
foundations^  and  Individuals  are  giving  at- 
tention to  t^ls  problem  through  additional 
support  of  Worthwhile  endeavors,  but  it  is 
impossible  fbr  private  funding  to  make  up 
for  any  serious  shortfall  of  Federal  funding. 
Thus,  a  renewed  Federal  policy,  giving  high 
priority  to  cfltlcal  research  and  educational 
activities,  is  .clearly  in  order.  Some  Govern- 
ment officials  have  said  that  these  matters 
can  wait  a  few  years.  "The  planets  will 
always  be  there"  it  has  been  said.  "We  can 
explore  them  later."  Well,  the  planets  may 
be  there  bu^  the  great  teams  of  scientists 
and  enginee^  who  have  been  assembled  and 
trained  over  many  years  may  be  quickly  dis- 
sipated, andl  it  will  take  many  years  to  re- 
build them,  if  we  could.  The  same  is  true  in- 
other  areas!  of  research.  If  we  rest  any 
longer  on  our  laurels,  those  laurels  them- 
selves may  Qe  destroyed.  We  should  not  let 
that  happen; 

Dr.  Simon  iRamo  concluded  in  a  recent  ad- 
dress at  Ca)tech  somewhat  as  follows:  "I 
want  to  end  pn  a  note  of  optimism. "  he  said. 
"It  is  generajtly  agreed  that  things  must  get 
worse  before  they  get  better.  Well— things 
are  getting  worse!" 
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It  is  time 


we  all  tried  to  make  them  get 


better.  Thaiilc  you  very  much.i 


DENYING  TAX  ADVANTAGES  TO 
CERTAIN  NONCOMPETITIVE 

GOVERlfMENT  HOUSING  SALES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  6rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froin  California  (Mr.  Stark)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  intrciducing  legislation  that  will 
deny  the  advantages  of  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system  to  property 
purchased  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment without  competitive  bidding. 
This  legislation  responds  to  a  recent 
sale  so  odiofus  on  its  face,  so  inherently 
partisan  in  nature  that  Congress  must 
take  action  to  insure  that  this  kind  of 
bargaining !  is  not  allowed  to  go  un- 
checked.    I 

The  Wa^ington  Post  reported  on 
May  11  th^t  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  tJrban  Development  has 
agreed  to  lell  seven  housing  projects 
in  an  $11  million  package  deal  at 
below  marl;et  mortgage  rates,  bypass- 
ing the  stai  idard  procedure  of  competi- 
tive biddini .  The  sale  is  being  made  to 


<t 


a  company  that  includes  Edward  L. 
Weidenfeld,  President  Reagan's  cam- 
paign committee  lawyer,  and  his  wife. 
Sheila,  who  was  Press  Secretary  to 
former  First  Lady,  Betty  Ford.  There 
is  little  doubt  that  there  is  a  definite 
political  element  involved  in  this  ar- 
rangement. This  obvious  political  fa- 
voritism has  prompted  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmire  to  ask  the  Inspector 
General  at  HUD  for  an  investigation 
of  the  sales. 

Not  only  is  the  sales  price  about 
$600,000  less  than  HUD  estimated 
would  result  from  a  sale  on  the  open 
market,  but  HUD  is,  in  addition,  plan- 
ning on  lending  most  of  the  $4  million 
down  payment  to  the  buyers  at  a  214 
percent  interest  rate.  The  profit  of 
over  $1  million  that  has  lieen  estimat- 
ed for  this  investment  does  not  Include 
the  major  benefit  that  the  company 
will  receive  from  the  deed;  the  use  and 
sale  of  the  tax  deductions  that  result 
from  the  accelerated  depreciation.  As- 
sistant Housing  Secretary.  Phillip 
Abrams.  has  estimated  that  these  ben- 
efits could  be  sold  for  about  $4  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation today  which  will  negate  the 
enormous  tax  benefits  that  would  be 
recognized  in  this  kind  of  sales.  Specif- 
ically, my  legislation  would  require 
that,  in  the  case  of  a  purchase  of  cer- 
tain property  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  bypass  the  competitive 
bidding  process,  such  property  will  be 
subject  to  the  straight  line  method  of 
depreciation  over  a  recovery  period  of 
40  years.  My  bill  would  be  effective 
from  January  1.  1982,  so  as  to  include 
this  giveaway.  We.  in  Congress,  have 
the  responsibility  to  prevent  these 
kinds  of  abuses  of  power. 

[Text  of  bill  follows:] 

H.R.  6487 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  deny  the  benefits  of  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system  to  residential 
real  property  acquired  from  the  Federal 
Government  in  a  sale  without  competitive 
bidding 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (b)  of  section  168  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  amount 
of  deduction  under  accelerated  cost  recovery 
system)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  Certain  property  acquired  from  fed- 
exal  government  without  competitive  bid- 
DING.- 

"(A)  In  general.— In  the  case  of  any  15- 
year  real  property  described  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  section,  the  applicable  percent- 
age shall  be  determined  by  the  use  of  the 
straight  line  method  over  a  recovery  period 
of  40  years. 

"(B)  PROPERTY  TO  WHICH  PARAGRAPH  AP- 
PLIES.—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A). 
property  is  described  in  this  subparagraph— 

"(1)  if  such  property  is  residential  rental 
property  (as  defined  In  section  167(JK2MB)) 
or  is  described  in  clause  (1).  (11).  (ill),  or  (iv) 
of  section  1250(aHl)(B).  and 

"(ii)  if- 


"(I)  such  property  is  acquired  by  the  tax- 
payer from  the  Federal  Government  in  a 
sale  not  pursuant  to  competitive  bids,  or 

"(ID  the  basis  of  such  property  In  the 
hands  of  the  taxpayer  is  determined  (in 
whole  or  in  part)  by  reference  to  the  basis 
of  such  property  In  the  hands  of  a  taxpayer 
described  in  subclause  (I)." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  property  placed  in  service 
after  December  31.  1982.  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.* 


THE  FEDERAL  RESERVE  IN  THE 
YEARS  AHEAD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  fol- 
lows my  comments  before  the  May  23, 
1982,  annual  dinner  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  Governors,  Chairmen,  and 
Deputy  Chairmen: 

When  I  see  Chairman  Volcker  I  am  re- 
minded of  an  automobile  trip  we  took 
through  the  mountains  of  Sicily  a  dozen 
years  ago  after  a  monetary  meeting  there. 
In  order  to  see  the  Temple  of  Peace  and 
Plenty  at  Segesta.  But  on  the  way  to  this 
perfect  structure  our  car  hit  a  large  rock, 
and  our  Infrastructure  fell  out.  A  wrecker 
came  from  Palermo  and  towed  us  away 
before  we  could  see  the  promised  Temple. 

This  year  Paul  and  I  are  at  it  again.  We 
thought  we  were  in  sight  of  the  Temple  of 
Peace  and  Plenty.  But  our  infrastructure  is 
cracking  and  we  are  being  towed  helplessly 
away  from  our  goal. 

Finding  our  way  to  that  goal  requires  that 
we  be  clear  as  to  the  nature  and  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Reserve,  the  Executive, 
and  the  Congress.  Is  the  Fed  independent, 
and  from  whom?  What  role  for  the  Fed  lies 
ahead?  And  where  could  I  find  a  better  au- 
dience to  discuss  this  than  you  who  lead 
that  magnificently  decentralized  and  splen- 
didly hybrid  Institution? 

The  Federal  Reserve's  position  in  our 
system  Is  unique.  The  Fed  is  the  monetary 
agent  of  the  Congress,  subject  to  Congres- 
sional control,  but  only  In  the  broadest 
sense.  Toward  the  Executive,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Federal  Reserve  is.  and  of  right 
ought  to  be.  Independent,  though  it  must 
work  with  the  Executive  in  the  greatest  pos- 
sible harmony. 

Why  this  independence  from  the  Execu- 
tive, but  not  from  the  Congress? 

In  essence,  it  is  because  Congress  is  given 
by  Article  I.  Section  8  of  the  Constitution 
the  monetary  power:  "to  coin  money,  regu- 
late the  value  thereof."  That  ultimate  mon- 
etary power  is  as  much  the  Congress'  as  are 
the  taxing  and  spending  powers. 

Federal  Reserve  Board  Chairmen  from 
the  beginning  have  recognized  this.  This 
Chairman  Thomas  McCabe  in  1950  called 
the  Federal  Reserve  "a  creature  of  the  Con- 
gress and  reporting  to  the  Congress."  Thus 
Chairman  William  McChesney  Martin,  Jr. 
in  1956  called  the  Federal  Reserve  "an  inde- 
pendent agency  of  the  government,  respon- 
sible to  Congress."  Thus  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  in  1971:  "I  know  the  Constitution  and 
I  am  a  law-abiding  citizen— the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  an  agent  of  the  Congress.  Independ- 
ent of  the  Executive  Branch."  Thus  Chair- 
man William  G.  Miller  in  1978:  "It  is  only 
the  Congress  that  has  created  the  Fed,  not 
the  Constitution." 


Prom  the  Executive,  however,  the  Fed  was 
given  the  widest  measure  of  independence. 
Governors  are  appointed  for  14  years.  The 
Fed  makes  its  own  budget. 

There  are  two  good  reasons  for  this  inde- 
pendence from  the  Executive,  but  not  from 
Congress. 

When  Congress  acts  with  respect  to  the 
Fed.  it  acts  by  formal  resolution,  rather 
than  by  ambiguous  conversation.  But  when 
the  Executive  attempts  to  parley  with  the 
Fed,  it  is  frequently  done  behind  closed 
doors,  and  can  give  rise  to  all  sorts  of  dark 
suspicions  as  to  what  is  going  on. 

Let  me  give  a  couple  of  examples  of  White 
House  monkeying  around  with  the  Fed, 
once  on  the  loose  money  side  and  once  on 
the  tight  money  side. 

During  the  days  of  the  Treasury/Fed  con- 
troversy. President  lYuman  had  a  dramatic 
secret  meeting  with  the  Federal  Open 
Market  Committee  at  the  White  House  on 
January  31.  1951.  After  the  Feds  left  the 
White  House,  the  White  House  issued  a 
press  release  announcing  that  the  Fed  had 
"pledged  its  support  to  President  Truman  to 
maintain  the  stability  of  government  securi- 
ties as  long  as  the  emergency  lasts."  Where- 
upon the  Fed  went  Into  a  flurry  of  leaks 
challenging  the  White  House's  version.  The 
result  was  not  edifying. 

And  Just  the  other  day  another  President, 
Mr.  Reagan,  called  another  Fed  Chairman, 
Mr.  Volcker.  to  the  White  House  for  a 
lengthy  private  meeting.  If  press  accounts 
are  to  be  believed,  the  President's  appeal 
was  for  more  tight  money.  And  the  Fed,  in 
its  recent  utterances,  has  backed  President 
Reagan's  position  that  it's  no  trick  at  all  to 
get  the  budget  deficit  under  control  by 
means  other  than  adjusting  that  $40  billion 
a  year  deficit-creator,  the  July,  1983  sched- 
uled tax  reduction— Switzerland  without  the 
Alps,  in  short. 

I'm  not  sure  that  this  White  House  pri- 
vate pitch  for  tight  money  was  any  more 
edifying  than  President  Truman's  private 
pitch  for  easy  mAney  30  years  ago! 

Thus  the  first  reason  for  the  independ- 
ence from  the  Executive,  but  not  from  Con- 
gress, is  that  a  Congressional  resolution  Is  a 
precise  instrument,  whereas  presidential 
conversation  Is  not. 

A  second  reason  why  It  is  proper  that  the 
Fed  should  be  Independent  from  the  Execu- 
tive, but  not  from  the  Congress,  is  that  the 
Executive  has  available  unfair  instruments 
of  torture  that  the  Congress  lacks.  Most  Fed 
members  find  themselves  appointed  to  the 
stub  of  a  14-year  term  and  hence  are  eligible 
for  reappointment.  And  the  Chairman  of 
the  Fed  is  always  eligible  for  reappoint- 
ment. 

So  if  you  want  the  Fed  to  be  free,  it  must 
be  urged  to  stand  up  against  possible  slings 
and  arrows  from  the  Executive. 

Come  to  think  of  it,  there's  an  interesting 
issue  of  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed  to  the 
Congress  Immediately  ahead  of  us.  If  my 
hopes  come  true,  Congress  will  shortly 
enact  a  budget  resolution  which  credibly 
gets  the  deficit  under  control.  Both  House 
and  Senate  are  including  in  their  budget 
resolutions  a  directive  to  the  Fed  to  adjust 
Its  unrealistic  monetary  target— the  2.5-5.5 
percent  monetary  corset  in  which  the  Fed 
has  encased  itself  for  1982. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1982.  the  Fed's 
monetary  production  was  vastly  in  excess  of 
its  range— close  to  9  percent.  If  the  Fed  now 
attempts  to  get  within  its  range  for  the  rest 
of  the  year.  It  will  likely  be  creating  inad- 
equate new  money— and  Interest  rates  will 
stay  unconscionably  high. 
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IX.  on  the  other  hand,  it  continues  greatly 
to  exceed  ita  announced  range,  the  markets 
will  continue  to  take  alarm  even  though 
actual  money  creation  is  not  tight,  because 
of  fears  that  the  Fed  is  out  of  control— and 
interest  rates  will  sUy  unconscionably  high 
Once  before,  by  H.  Con.  Res.  133  in  1975 
Congress  directed  the  Fed,  in  the  face  of  a 
hlffh-interest-rate  recession,  to  "lower  inter- 
est rates"  and  expand  "the  monetary  and 
credit  aggregates."  Chairman  Bums  and  the 
Fed,  with  only  a  minimum  of  grumbling, 
obliged.  Interest  rates  declined,  and  we  got 
out  of  the  recession.  As  Chairman  Volcker 
recalled  only  the  other  day,  in  "the  mid-70s 
we  seemed  to  be  getting  back  on  the 
(growth  without  inflation)  path.  You  will 
recall  both  interest  rates  and  the  inflation 
rate  declined  well  into  that  recovery."  And 
Arthur  Bums  today  presides  happily  over 
our  embassy  at  Bonn. 

You  will  note  that' Congress  In  this  Reso- 
lution is  not  attempting  to  mandate  a  mone- 
tary target,  or  even  a  range.  All  that  we  are 
saying  is  that  the  present  range  is  an  alba- 
tro«.  We  ask  that  the  Fed  kindly  shake  it 
off. 

With  the  albatross  shaken  off,  we  expect 
the  Fed's  new  ranges  to  be  what  the  Fed  be- 
lieves wlU  best  lead  to  our  ultimate  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins goals  of  maximum  employ- 
ment, maximum  production,  and  maximum 
purchasing  power. 

As  you  know.  I  am  not  a  govemor  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  Id  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  the  mere  mention  of  that  possibility 
could  cost  the  Nation  100  poinU  on  the  Dow 
Jones.  But  If  I  were  a  govemor,  I'd  need  a 
monetary  policy,  and  mine  would  be  the 
monetary  policy  of  Tom.  Dick,  and  Harry: 
We  should  create  a  reasonable  amount  of 
new  money,  not  enough  to  validate  infla- 
tion, but  not  so  little  as  to  suffocate  growth. 
In  bad  times  we  ought  to  move  toward 
more  ease.  In  times  of  prosperity  toward 
more  caution. 

Above  aU,  we  should  be  quite  humble 
about  what  we  are  doing.  Both  the  supply 
of  and  the  demand  for  money  are  rogueish 
things.  Financial  ingenuity  is  constantly 
changing  the  meaning  of  money.  (What 
should  we  make  of  money  market  funds?) 
And  the  demand  for  money  proceeds  from  a 
whole  variety  of  sources  which  the  Fed  can 
little  perceive  and  hardly  control. 

For  that  matter,  in  fiscal  policy,  modesty 
Is  also  becoming.  A  balanced  budget  is  a 
good  goal,  recognizing  that  in  slack  times  we 
are  going  to  run  deficits,  but  in  inflationary 
times  we  ought  to  be  running  surpluses.  But 
here  again,  the  sUtUtlcal  raw  material  is 
almost  as  fragile  as  on  the  monetary  side. 
Federal  spending  is  but  a  small  part  of  the 
mass  of  off-budget  federal  items,  and  spend- 
ing by  sUte  and  local  govemmenU,  consum- 
ers, investors,  and  exporters.  And  the  line 
between  capital  outlays  and  current  expend- 
itures la  hard  to  draw. 

So  neither  fiscal  or  monetary  policy  de- 
serves to  say:  "1  am  Sir  Oracle.  When  I  open 
my  mouth,  let  no  dog  bark!" 

Both  the  Fed  and  the  Congress.  I  predict 
will  survive  the  current  crisis. 

But  what  of  the  future?  I  suggest  that  the 
Federal  Reserve's  major  functions  may  be 
thinning  out  a  bit. 

lU  primary  function,  monetary  policy 
would  benefit  by  becoming  a  little  less 
Olympian.  Open  market  purchases  and  sales 
are  something  less  than  precise  instru- 
menU.  and  that  hence  too  much  should  not 
be  expected  of  them.  Following  the  1978 
Monetary  Control  Act.  changes  in  reserve 
requirements  will  be  infrequent.  And  Milton 
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FrlednAm  may  one  day  prevail  In  his  urging 
that  tUe  discount  rate  be  made  a  penalty 
rate.  s«t  automatically,  rather  than  one  set 
by  the  Fed. 

Just  pLs  its  monetary  policy  for  the  Fed 
may  become  a  little  less  demanding,  so  will 
lU  regulatory  policy.  One  of  these  years 
Congress  is  likely  to  conclude  that  it  doesn't 
make  sense  to  have  federal  bank  regulation 
scattered  among  three  or  four  agencies,  and 
may  set  up  a  unified  regulator,  perhaps  not 
Just  ov*r  banks  but  over  other  financial  in- 
stitutiofis  as  well.  And  that  unified  regula- 
tor might  turn  out  to  be  somebody  other 
than  tnp  Fed! 

Thiray.  your  check-clearing  functions 
could  <nd  up  somewhere  in  the  private 
sector. 

With  I  your  duties  thus  curtailed,  what 
then  iKcomes  of  your  banlu  and  your 
branches  and  your  centers,  your  mixed 
bankeriprivate  boards,  your  thousands  of 
skilled  ^onomists  and  administrators,  your 
Jet  planes  and  your  computers,  your  cloud- 
capped  towers,  your  gorgeous  palaces? 

Why.  1 1  would  hope  that  your  decentral- 
ized an4  hybrid  institution  (with  labor  and 
public  jparticipation  strengthened)  could 
adjust  Jo  the  new  circumstances,  and  find 
importsht  new  tasks  to  perform.  To  suggest 
a  coupla: 

In  yoar  economic  regions,  why  not  place 
your    piiblic-private    leadership    and    your 
K:hnlcians  at  the  service  of  the  real 
the  region  and  the  Nation— plan- 
I  problem-solving  for  reindustriali- 
roductivlty.   competitiveness,   effi- 
ciency? tin  many  places  the  Fed  is  already 
doing  tt|is.  It  can  do  better. 

ind  opportunity,  stemming  partly 
;  first,  is  to  act  as  a  training  and 
ing  ground  for  the  kind  of  skilled 
public  s*rvanU  that  are  needed  in  a  sophis- 
ticated jociety  through  aU  levels  of  govern- 
ment. It  France,  for  example,  one  of  the 
reasons  [for  iu  post-war  economic  success 
has  beet  the  existence  of  the  great  Insti- 
tutes of  Politics.  Administration  and  Poly- 
technicaj  which  staff  public  and  private  in- 
stitutioris.  on  a  rotating  basis,  with  some- 
thing clfcse  to  philosopher-kings.  The  Fed. 
the  Nafon's  greatest  repository  of  such 
skills.  c#uld  well  take  upon  iUelf  such  a 
training  function,  in  cooperation  with  re- 
gional sdhools  of  business  and  public  admin- 
istration 

I  am  Jure  there  are  other  ideas  for  the 
Fed  In  ttie  years  ahead.  Change  will  come. 
Just  as  the  medieval  monasteries  '.  finally 
gave  up  counting  how  many  angels  could 
dance  o»>  the  head  of  a  pin.  and  instead 
turned  to  painting  some  pretty  fine  frescoes 
and  distilling  some  excellent  brandy,  who 
knows  what  great  New  Careers  lie  ahead  for 
you  and  J^ours? 

As  one  whose  candle  was  lit  at  about  the 
same  time  as  the  Fed's.  I  wish  you  well.* 
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NBXT  STEPS  FOR  PEACE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previgus  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman If  rom  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is 
recognUed  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
growing  disparity  between  the  deeply 
felt  wishes  of  the  American  people  for 
a  lessering  of  the  perilous  prospect  of 
nuclear! war  and  the  policies  and  prac- 
tices of!  the  executive  branch  of  the 
U.S.  Gdvemment.  President  Reagan's 
admlnl^ration  is  committed  to  an 
arms    rice    without    precedent,    with 


planned  n  ilitary  expenditure  of  $1,650 
billion  fro  n  1981  to  1986. 

Meanwnlle,  there  is  no  science  from 
which  to  bredict  that  additional  fire- 
power and  forces,  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional, could  deliver  defense— as  an 
actual  shisld— or  improve  military  se- 
curity for]  the  American  people.  Nei- 
ther is  there  any  science  or  prospec- 
tive technology  from  which  to  forecast 
any  way  «f  overcoming  the  limits  of 
military  ppwer.  People  and  communi- 
ties cannc^t  be  destroyed  more  than 
once.  As  ireaponry  is  accumulated  in 
multiples  of  overkill,  there  is  no  way 
of  translating  numerical  differences  in 
overkill  Into  superiority-inferiority 
that  is  militarily  or  humanly  meaning- 
ful. 

It  has  ^ng  seemed  reasonable  to 
think  that,  adding  to  weapons  and 
Armed  P^jrces  adds  to  a  nation's 
strength  $nd  security.  That  familiar 
assumption  must  be  questioned  in  the 
nuclear  a|:e.  More,  larger,  speedier 
weapons  now  add  to  insecurity.  Under 
these  conditions  the  remaining  mili- 
tary strategy  for  improving  our  Na- 
tional secmrity  is  through  a  process 
that  mutually  and  reliably  reduces  the 
stocks  of  lethal  weapons  on  all  sides  of 
the  arms  rice. 

The  mounting  concern  of  the  Ameri- 
can people^  extends  to  nonnuclear  wars 
as  well.  Military  adventures,  as  in 
Latin  AmeHca,  that  would  repeat  the 
Vietnam  plattem  are  no  contribution 
to  the  s^urlty  of  the  American 
people.       I 

Diverse  public  opinion  polls  confirm 
that  as  many  as  3  out  of  4,  to  8  out  of 
10,  Americans  now  favor  a  halt  to  the 
arms  race.  That  halt  is  called  freeze, 
as  embodiefl  In  House  Joint  Resolution 
434  and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163. 
calling  for  ['•  •  •  a  mutual  and  verifia- 
ble freeze  bn  the  testing,  production, 
and  future  Ideplojrment  of  nuclear  war- 
heads, missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems. •  •  "V 

The  freete  idea  is  generally  viewed 
as  a  first  step  toward  lessening  war 
dangers.  What  are  the  next  steps? 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
can  now  perform  a  considerable  serv- 
ice by  initiating  a  national  discussion 
on  realistic  next  steps  for  diminishing 
and  reversing  the  arms  race.  Two 
issues  are  paramoimt:  First,  are  there 
practical,  reliable  ways  for  carrying 
out  a  mutually  agreed  reversal  of  the 
arms  race;  second,  are  there  practical 
ways  for  cwrylng  out  conversion  from 
a  military  to  civilian  economy  so  that 
the  immenie  resources  and  technical 
skills  now  applied  to  the  military  could 
be  utilized  jfor  improving  the  produc- 
tivity of  oiir  ailing  civilian  industrial 
economy? 

The  last  proposal  made  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  for  com- 
prehensive reversal  of  the  arms  race 
was  the  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions 
of  a  Treaty'  on  General  and  Complete 
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Disarmament  in  a  Peaceful  World," 
presented  by  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy to  the  18-Nation  Committee  on 
Disarmament  on  April  18,  1962.  The 
development  of  the  arms  race  during 
the  past  20  years  has  added  impor- 
tance to  the  concepts  laid  out  in  the 
U.S.  Govenmient  proposal  of  1962. 

The  proposal  is  comprehensive.  It 
covers  all  aspects  of  the  arms  race  and 
is  thereby  especially  well  suited  to 
cope  with  the  military  problem  of 
asymmetry  (differently  composed 
armed  forces)  especially  among  the 
great  powers.  For  example,  the  United 
States  has  more  long-range  bombers 
and  aircraft  carriers.  The  Soviets  have 
more  soldiers  and  land-based  missiles. 
This  means  that  by  addressing  arms 
race  reversal  with  a  system  of  equal, 
proportionate  reductions,  across  the 
board,  all  the  parties  to  the  process 
are  assured  that  there  is  no  trick 
device  that  alters  relative  military  ca- 
pability during  an  arms  reduction 
process.  As  indicated  by  the  explanato- 
ry papers  accompanying  the  U.S.  pro- 
posals, they  are  "so  organized  that 
they  do  not  change  the  relative  mili- 
tary strength  of  the  participants 
during  the  disarmament  process.  Thus 
a  nation  can  proceed  to  disarm  with- 
out fear  that  their  relative  position  vis 
a  vis  other  nations  may  be  altered  to 
their  disadvantage." 

The  U.S.  plan  of  1962  was  thought- 
fully conceived.  During  the  first  two 
stages,  enduring  for  6  years,  of  a  10- 
year  process,  "the  U.S.  plan  provides 
for  slashing  the  nuclear  warmaking  ca- 
pacity of  nations  by  65  percent  •  •  • 
and  eliminating  it  entirely  in  the  final 
stage."  All  aspects  of  armament  and 
Armed  Forces  are  comprehended  in 
the  terms  of  this  proposal.  It  therefore 
accounts  for  technological  develop- 
ment of  the  recent  past  and  into  the 
future. 

Comprehensive  verification  proce- 
dures are  proposed  by  the  U.S.  propos- 
al, with  increasing  intensity  during  the 
course  of  the  arms  reversal  process. 

A  major  element  in  the  U.S.  propos- 
al is  the  parallel  buildup  of  interna- 
tional peacekeeping  procedures  and  in- 
stitutions paralleling  the  reversal 
process. 

The  U.S.  proposal  has  major  ele- 
ments of  flexibility.  Thus,  the  propor- 
tional reductions  defined  for  particu- 
lar stages  lend  themselves  to  altei- 
ation  in  accordance  with  contempo- 
rary conditions  and  feasibility. 

It  is  also  noteworthy  that  "the 
United  States  has  never  formally  with- 
drawn this  proposal."  (Letter  from  A. 
Richard  Richstein,  General  Counsel, 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disar- 
mament Agency,  May  11,  1982.) 

For  all  these  reasons  the  1962  pro- 
posal commends  Itself  to  our  attention 
today.  We  have  but  to  review  the  ex- 
planation of  this  plan  as  set  forth  by 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  in  its  publication  10  (Oc- 


tober 1962)  entitled  "Toward  a  World 
Without  War.  a  Summary  of  United 
States  Disarmament  Efforts— Past  and 
Present."  The  following  is  abstracted 
from  this  explanatory  statement: 

The  new  U.S.  plan  represents  a  "total  ap- 
proach" to  solving  the  problem  of  war  on 
our  planet.  It  starts  from  the  premise  that 
the  main  objective  is  not  the  destruction  of 
arms— important  as  this  is— but  the  elimina- 
tion of  war  and  the  building  of  a  secure  and 
lasting  peace.  Hence  arms  reduction— disar- 
mament in  the  classic  sense— is  not  treated 
in  isolation  but  is  made  part  and  parcel  of 
two  other  equally  Important  elements  of  the 
peacebuilding  process:  (1)  measures  to 
enable  the  United  Nations  to  become  an  ef- 
fective agency  for  keeping  the  peace  is  a  dis- 
armed world  and  (2)  steps  to  reduce  the 
risks  of  war  through  accident  or  miscalcula- 
tion. 

Many  earlier  disarmament  efforts  had 
foundered  because  they  approached  arms 
reduction  as  a  goal  in  itself,  without  suffi- 
cient regard  for  the  political  conditions 
which  cause  international  tensions.  One  of 
the  few  "successful"  disarmament  efforts  of 
the  past,  the  Washington  Naval  Conference 
of  1022.  for  example,  resulted  in  an  agree- 
ment by  France.  Great  Britain,  Japan,  Italy, 
and  the  United  States  to  reduce  their  re- 
spective fleets  of  battleships  to  a  fixed  level. 
Yet  this  agreement,  while  temporarily  halt- 
ing a  naval  race  in  battleships,  had  no  last- 
ing benefit  for  international  peace,  because 
it  was  unrelated  to  effective  peacekeeping 
and  peacebuilding  measures. 

In  the  light  of  such  experiences  and  of 
postwar  international  developments,  the 
United  States  proposes  a  realistic,  not  a  Uto- 
pian, plan.  It  does  not  assume  that  disputes 
and  dlstnist  among  nations  will  vanish  with 
a  stroke  of  a  pen  on  a  disarmament  treaty: 
nor  does  it  pretend  that  disarmament  can  be 
achieved  overnight  or  apart  from  effective 
international  measures  to  safeguard  the  se- 
curity of  nations.  Yet,  if  accepted,  this  plan 
could  transform  our  world  within  a  short 
span  of  years  into  a  secure  and  peaceful 
planet. 

Despite  the  complexity  of  the  problem, 
the  technique  of  the  U.S.  plan  is  basically 
simple.  It  is  to  stop  the  present  arms  race 
and  start  the  world  Immediately  on  the 
path  toward  a  secure  world  without  arms. 
As  Ambassador  Arthur  E>ean,  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate, put  it  when  he  presented  the  plan  to 
the  18-Nation  Disarmament  Conference,  the 
idea  is  "that  the  nations  of  the  world  should 
seize  a  moment  in  time  to  stop  the  arms 
race,  to  freeze  the  military  situation  as  it 
then  appears,  and  to  shrink  it  to  zero  .  .  . 
like  a  balloon— Instead  of  permitting  more 
and  more  air  to  be  blown  into  the  balloon 
until  it  bursts,  the  air  is  let  out  of  the  bal- 
loon, and  the  balloon  shrinks  in  simple  pro- 
portion until  the  air  is  all  gone." 

KLEMEMTS  OP  TKI  NEW  U.S.  DISARMAMENT  PLAN 

The  U.S.  proposal  divides  the  process  of 
disarmament  into  three  stages— the  first 
two  to  tie  carried  out  in  estimated  3-year  pe- 
riods and  the  last  stage  as  promptly  as  pos- 
sible thereafter.  In  order  to  make  speedy 
progress  possible.  Stage  I  can  begin  Immedi- 
ately after  the  treaty  is  ratified  by  the 
U.S.S.R..  the  United  SUtes.  and  such  other 
countries  as  may  be  agreed  on.  Stage  H 
would  go  Into  effect  after  the  measures  In 
Stage  I  have  been  implemented  and  verified, 
when  preparations  for  Stage  II  are  com- 
plete, and  "all  militarily  significant  states" 
have  Joined  the  treaty.  Stage  III  would  com- 
mence at  the  completion  of  Stage  II  and 


after  all  states  possessing  armed  forces  and 
armaments  have  become  parties  to  the 
treaty.  This  staged  process  Is  intended  to 
protect  the  security  interests  of  all  partici- 
pants by  assuring  them  that  they  will  not  be 
disarming  In  good  faith  while  others  lag 
behind  or  remain  outside  the  agreement. 

The  U.S.  plan  is  based  on  the  following 
elements: 

1.  Arms  Aeducfion.  The  dismantling  of  the 
military  establishments  of  nations  begins 
immediately  In  Stage  I  and  continues  until 
completed  in  Stage  III.  The  process  of  dis- 
mantling Is  designed  to  reduce  as  speedily  as 
practicable  the  capacity  of  nations  for 
waging  war  with  nuclear  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  or  with  major  conven- 
tional weapons.  The  steps  for  reducing  the 
military  potential  extend  equally  to  all  par- 
ticipating nations  and  are  so  organized  that 
they  do  not  change  the  relative  military 
strength  of  the  participants  during  the  dis- 
armament process.  Thus  nations  can  pro- 
ceed to  dissirm  without  fear  that  their  rela- 
tive position  vls-a-vis  other  nations  may  be 
altered  to  their  disadvantage.  The  U.S.  plan 
provides  for  slashing  the  nuclear  warmakltkg 
capacity  of  nations  by  65  percent  during  the 
first  two  stages— estimated  6  years— of  the 
treaty,  and  eliminating  it  entirely  in  the 
final  stage. 

2.  VerificatUm.  Effective  by  an  interna- 
tional agency  to  make  sure  that  nations  are 
carrying  out  their  obligations  is  essential.  In 
the  present  world  atmosphere  of  mutual  dis- 
trust and  suspicion  it  represents  the  only 
sound  guarantee  nations  can  accept  for  dis- 
arming. Without  such  effective  safeguards 
no  nation  can  be  certain  that  its  national  se- 
curity is  not  being  Jeopardized  by  some  un- 
scrupulous country  bent  on  war  or  conquest. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Gromyko  stated  at 
Oeneva  on  March  19.  1962: 

"The  Soviet  Union  wishes  to  have  the  nec- 
essary guarantees  that  the  disarmament  ob- 
ligations that  have  been  agreed  upon  will  be 
strictly  carried  out  and  that  there  are  no 
loopholes  which  wlU  permit  the  cltundestlne 
production  of  aggressive  armaments  once 
the  process  of  general  and  complete  disar- 
mament has  begim. 

"Our  country  does  not  intend  to  take 
anyone  at  his  word,  least  of  all  States  which 
have  established  closed  military  alignments, 
are  pursuing  a  policy  of  building  up  arma- 
ments and  have  placed  their  military  bases 
as  close  as  possible  to  the  Soviet  Union.  Nor 
do  we  expect  others  to  take  us  at  our  word." 

The  U.S.  proposals  for  verification  by  an 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
(IDO)  are  consistent  with  Mr.  Oromyko's 
analysis  of  the  problem.  They  call  for  strict 
but  not  excessive  verification— the  precise 
amount  depending  on  the  specific  disarma- 
ment measure  being  considered.  The  sim- 
pler and  more  limited  any  specific  step,  the 
simpler  and  more  .limited  the  verification 
procedure  suggested  .  .  . 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  1962  pro- 
posal will  of  course  require  a  measure 
of  updating.  For  example,  that  draft 
proposal  recommends  that  a  treaty  be 
concluded  with  respect  to  no  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  in  outer  space. 
Such  a  treaty  has  since  been  conclud- 
ed. It  also  recommends  nonprolifera- 
tion  agreements.  This  too  has  been  at 
least  partially  complied  with.  The  veri- 
fication procedures  contemplated  20 
years  ago  are  surely  subject  to  modifi- 
cation owing  to  the  advanced  develop- 
ment of  technologies  for  satellite  and 
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seismic  observation,  for  example,  since 
that  time. 

The  following  Is  the  official  text  of 
the  UiS.  1962  plan: 
Blukpuiit  roR  the  Peace  Race:  Odtlike  of 

Basic  Provisions  or  a  Treaty  oh  Oenzral 

AlfD  COMPLRE  DisARMAMXNT  IH  a  PEACKTUL 
WORLO 

(U.8.  Anns  Control  snd  Disarmament 
A«ency) 
".  .  .  not  to  an  arms  race  but  to  a  peace 
race— to  advance  together  step  by  step, 
stage  by  stage,  until  general  and  complete 
•llsarmament  has  been  achieved."— p»resl- 
dent  Kennedy,  September  25,  1961. 

STATEMKHTRY  PRESISERT  KXHIIEDY,  PRESS 
CORnREMCS.  APRIL  It.  1M3 

The  United  States  has  today  tabled  at 
Oeneva  an  outline  of  every  basic  provision 
of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete  disar- 
manment  In  a  peaceful  world.  It  provides  a 
blueprint  of  our  position  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  as  well  as  elabora- 
Uon  of  the  nature.  scQuence,  and  timing  of 
specific  disarmament  measures. 

This  outline  of  a  treaty  represents  the 
most  comprehensive  and  specific  series  of 
proposals  the  United  States  or  any  other 
country  has  ever  made  on  disarmament.  In 
addition  to  stating  the  objectives  and  princi- 
ples which  should  govern  agreements  lor 
disarmament,  the  document  calls  for  the 
grouping  of  individual  measures  In  three 
balanced  and  safeguarded  stages.  We  are 
hopeful  through  the  give-and-take  of  the 
conference  table  this  plan  will  have  a  con- 
structive influence  upon  the  negotiations 
now  in  progress. 

1  want  to  stress  that  with  this  plan  the 
United  States  is  making  a  major  effort  to 
achieve  a  breakthrough  on  disarmament  ne- 
gotiations. We  believe  that  the  nations  rep- 
resented at  Oeneva  have  a  heavy  responsi- 
bility to  lay  the  foundations  for  a  genuinely 
secure  and  peacefiU  world  starting  through 
a  reduction  In  arms. 

POREWORS 

An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United  States  is  a 
world  which  is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war 
and  the  dangers  and  burdens  of  armaments 
in  which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rule  of  law.  and  in  which  inter- 
national adjustments  to  a  changing  world 
are  achieved  peacefuUy.  Today,  in  a  worid 
riven  by  dangerous  tensions  and  mistrust 
the  attainment  of  this  goal  necessitates  con- 
tinuing and  patient  efforts  to  achieve  the 
progressive  reduction  of  national  warmak- 
ing  capabilities  in  such  a  manner  as  to  in- 
crease the  security  of  all  nations.  Thus  re- 
sponsible arms  control  and  disarmament 
proposals  cannot  be  directed  toward  the  at- 
tainment of  unilateral  political  or  military 
advantage.  They  must  be  fully  responsive  to 
the  legitimate  security  Interests  of  all  na- 
tions. 

On  the  basis  of  these  considerations. 
President  Kennedy  on  September  25.  1961 
prraented  to  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the 
United  Nations  the  "United  States  Program 
for  Oeneral  and  Complete  Disarmament  In 
a  Peaceful  World."  To  provide  a  more  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  United  States  ap- 
proach to  disarmament  and  the  manner  in 
which  that  approach  should  be  implement- 
ed, the  United  States  on  April  18,  1962,  pre- 
sented to  the  conference  of  the  18-nation 
Committee  on  Disarmament,  meeting  in 
Geneva,  an  "Outline  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a 
Treaty  on  General  and  Complete  Disarma- 
ment in  a  Peaceful  Worid."  Although  not  a 
draft  treaty,  the    Outline"  elaborates  and 
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extends  the  proposals  of  September  35  and 
provides  In  specific  terms  a  substantial  basis 
for  the  negotiation  of  arms  control  and  dls- 
armameQt  treaty  obligations. 

The  principal  provisions  of  the  United 
States  OLtllne  are  described  in  the  summa- 
ry that  follows.  The  complete  text  of  the 
Outline  Begins  on  page  5. 

OO^WS  p'  BASIC  PROVISIONS  OP  A  TREATY  ON 
GENraAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT  IH  A 
PEACET^  WORLD 

I  Summary 

Principles  and  Process  of  Disarmament 

Disarmament  would  be  implemented  pro- 
gressivelj  and  in  a  balanced  manner  so  tiuit 
at  no  stage  could  any  state  or  group  of 
states  oBtain  military  advantage.  Compli- 
ance with  obligations  would  be  effectively 
verified.  [As  national  armaments  were  re- 
duced, the  United  Nations  would  be  progres- 
sively strengthened. 

Disarmament  would  be  accomplished  In 
three  stages— the  first  to  be  carried  out  In  3 
years;  the  second,  also  in  3  years;  and  the 
third,  as  promptly  as  possible  within  an 
ageed  period  of  time.  Stage  I  would  be  initi- 
ated by  the  United  States,  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  other  agreed  states.  All  militarily  signif- 
icant stales  would  participate  In  Stage  II; 
and  all  states  possessing  armaments  and 
armed  fosces.  in  Stage  III. 

Transition  ;rom  one  stage  of  disarmament 
to  the  ne^t  would  take  place  upon  a  deter- 
mination that  all  undertakings  In  the  pre- 
ceding stage  had  been  carried  out  and  that 
all  prepaibtions  for  the  next  stage  had  been 
made. 

!  Disarmament  Measures 
A.  ArmamenU.  During  Stage  I,  Inventories 
of  major  iategories  of  both  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles  and  conventional  armaments  would 
be  reduced  by  30  percent.  Fixed  launching 
pads  would  be  reduced  with  associated  mis- 
siles. Half  of  the  remaining  Inventories 
would  be  eliminated  during  Stage  II.  and 
final  reductions  would  be  made  In  Stage  III. 
Upon  thei  completion  of  Stage  III,  states 
would  have  at  their  disposal  only  agreed 
types  of  Bonnuclear  armaments  for  forces 
required  to  maintain  internal  order  and  pro- 
tect the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

Production  of  armaments  during  Stage  I 
would  be  limited  to  agreed  aUowances  and 
would  be  compensated  for  by  the  destruc- 
tion of  additional  armaments  to  the  end 
that  reduetlons  would  not  be  impaired.  In 
Stage  II,  production  of  armaments  would  be 
halted  exQept  for  parts  for  maintenance  of 
retained  armaments.  Any  further  produc- 
tion of  national  armaments  would  be  ended 
In  Stage  Ijl  except  for  production  of  agreed 
types  of  nDnnuclear  armaments  for  Internal 
forces. 

Military  research,  development,  and  test- 
ing wouldi  be  subject  to  Increasing  limita- 
tions dudng  the  disarmament  process. 
During  Stage  III,  appropriate  action  would 
be  taken  t«  Insure  that  new  scientific  discov- 
eries and  technological  inventions  of  mUl- 
tary  significance  were  not  used  for  military 
purposes. 

B.  Armed  forces.  Force  levels  of  the 
United  States  and  Soviet  Union  would  be  re- 
duced to  a.1  million  at  the  end  of  Stage  1. 
Half  of  trte  remaining  forces  of  these  two 
states  would  be  disbanded  during  Stage  II, 
and  final  reductions  would  be  made  in  Stage 
III.  Othen  states  would  also  progressively 
reduce  thflr  force  levels.  By  the  end  of 
Stage  III.  states  would  have  at  their  dispos- 
al only  those  agreed  forces  and  related  orga- 
nizational jarrangements  required  to  main- 
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tain  Internal 'order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons.  Production  of  fission- 
able materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  halted  In  Stage  I,  and  limitations 
would  be  imposed  on  the  production. of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  other  purposes.  The 
availabUlty  df  fissionable  materials  for  use 
In  nuclear  weapons  would  be  reduced  during 
Stage  I  and  subsequent  stages  by  safeguard- 
ed transfers  I  to  nonnuclear  weapons  pur- 
poses. I 

If  nuclear  Weapons  tests  had  not  already 
been  halted  under  effective  International 
control,  arrangements  to  this  end  would  be 
undertaken  iti  Stage  I.  States  wlilch  had 
manufacture4  nuclear  weapons  would  agree 
in  Stage  I  not  to  transfer  control  over  nucle- 
ar weapons  t©  states  which  had  not  manu- 
factured theto  or  to  assist  such  states  in 
their  manufacture.  States  wtiich  had  not 
manufactured  nuclear  weapons  would  re- 
frain from  s^klng  them.  Transfers  of  fis- 
sionable materials  between  states  would  be 
limited  to  peaceful  purposes  and  would  be 
safeguarded. 

Beginning  Iti  Stage  II.  nonnuclear  compo- 
nents and  aasemblies  of  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  destroyed  and  limitations  would  be 
imposed  on  further  production  or  refabrica- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons.  At  the  end  of  Stage 
II,  remaining  nuclear  weapons  would  be  reg- 
istered Internationally  to  assist  In  verifying 
the  fact  that  ]by  the  end  of  Stage  III  states 
would  not  ha«fe  such  weapons  at  their  dis- 
posal. I 

D.  Outer  spice.  The  placing  of  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  in  orbit  would  be  prohibit- 
ed in  Stage  I,  and  limitations  would  be  im- 
posed on  the  production,  stockpiling,  and 
testing  of  boosters  for  space  vehicles.  States 
would  support  Increased  cooperation  in 
l?eaceful  uses  bf  outer  space. 

E.  Military  Bases.  Reduction  of  military 
bases,  wherefer  they  might  be  located, 
would  be  Initiated  in  Stage  II,  and  fbial  re- 
ductions would  be  made  In  Stage  III. 

P.  Military  expenditures.  Military  expend- 
itures would  be  reported  throughout  the 
disarmament  process. 

I   Verification 

The  verification  of  disarmament  would  be 
the  responsibility  of  an  International  Disar- 
mament Orgatilzatlon,  which  would  be  es- 
tablished within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Natiotls.  Reductions  of  armaments 
and  armed  fbrces  would  be  verified  at 
agreed  locatiots;  and  limitations  on  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  other  specified  activities, 
at  declared  loOitlons.  Assurance  that  agreed 
levels  of  armahients  and  armed  forces  were 
not  exceeded  and  that  activities  subject  to 
limitation  or  prohibition  were  not  being 
conducted  clandestinely  would  be  provided 
through  arrangements  which  would  relate 
the  extent  of  Inspection  at  any  time  to  the 
amount  of  di^rmament  being  undertaken 
and  to  the  rm.  to  the  disarming  states  of 
possible  violations. 

Such  assuraiice  might,  for  example,  be  ac- 
complished tlirough  arrangements  under 
which  states  would  divide  themselves  into  a 
number  of  zones  through  which  Inspection 
would  be  progressively  extended.  By  the  end 
of  Stage  III,  When  disarmament  had  been 
completed,  all  parts  of  the  territory  of 
states  would  hgve  been  Inspected. 

Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 

To  promote  confidence  and  reduce  the 
risk  of  war  during  the  disarmament  process, 
states  would,  beginning  in  Stage  I,  give  ad- 
vance notificadion  of  major  military  move- 
ments and  maiieuvers,  establish  observation 
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posts  to  report  on  concentrations  and  move- 
ments of  military  forces,  and  insure  rapid 
and  reliable  communications  among  heads 
of  governments  and  with  the  Secretary- 
General  of  the  United  Nations. 

An  International  Commission  on  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Risk  of  War  would  examine  pos- 
sible extensions  and  improvements  of  such 
measures  as  well  as  additional  measures  to 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  through  accident, 
miscalculation,  failure  of  communications, 
or  surprise  attack. 

Arrangments  for  Keeping  Peace 

In  Stage  I,  states  would  undertake  obliga- 
tions to  refrain  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
force  of  any  type  contrary  to  the  United  Na- 
tions Charter.  Throughout  the  three  stages 
of  disarmament,  states  would  use  all  avail- 
able means  for  the  peaceful  settlement  of 
disputes,  would  seek  to  improve  processes 
for  this  purpose,  and  would  support  meas- 
ures to  improve  the  capability  of  the  United 
Nations  to  maintain  international  peace  and 
security. 

A  United  Nations  Peace  Observation 
Corps  would  be  established  in  Stage  I,  and  a 
United  Nations  Peace  Force,  in  Stage  II. 
The  United  Nations  Peace  Force,  which 
would  be  equipped  with  agreed  types  of  ar- 
maments and  would  be  supplied  agreed 
manpower  by  states,  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  until,  in  Stage  III,  it  would  be 
fully  capable  of  insuring  international  secu- 
rity in  a  disarmed  world. 

OUTLINE  OF  BASIC  PROVISIONS  OF  A  TREATY  ON 
GENERAL  AND  COMPLETE  DISARMAMENT  IN  A 
PEACEFUL  WORLO 

Complete  text 
In  order  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  a 
treaty  on  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment in  a  peaceful  world,  the  United  States 
submits  the  following  outline  of  basic  provi- 
sions of  such  a  treaty. 

A.  Objectives 

1.  To  ensure  that  (a)  disarmament  is  gen- 
eral and  complete  and  war  is  no  longer  an 
instrument  for  settling  international  prob- 
lems, and  <b)  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment is  accompanied  by  the  establishment 
of  reliable  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  and  by  effective  arrangements  for 
the  maintenance  of  peace  In  accordance 
with  the  principles  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations. 

2.  Taking  Into  account  paragraphs  3  and  4 
belqw,  to  provide,  with  respect  to  the  mili- 
tary establishment  of  every  nation,  for: 

(a)  Disbanding  of  armed  forces,  disman- 
tling of  military  establishments,  including 
bases,  cessation  of  the  production  of  arma- 
ments as  well  as  their  liquidation  or  conver- 
sion to  peaceful  uses; 

(b)  Elimination  of  all  stockpiles  of  nucle- 
ar, chemical,  biological,  and  other  weapons 
of  mass  destruction  and  cessation  of  the 
production  of  such  weapons; 

(c)  Elimination  of  all  means  of  delivery  of 
weapons  of  mass  destruction; 

(d)  Abolition  of  the  organizations  and  in- 
stitutions designed  to  organize  the  military 
efforts  of  states,  cessation  of  military  train- 
ing, and  closing  of  all  military  training  insti- 
tutions; 

(e)  Discontinuance  of  military  expendi- 
tures. 

3.  To  ensure  that,  at  the  completion  of  the 
program  for  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, states  would  have  at  their  disposal 
only  those  non-nuclear  armaments,  forces, 
facilities  and  establishments  as  are  agreed 
to  be  necessary  to  maintain  internal  order 
and  protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens. 


4.  To  ensure  that  during  and  after  imple- 
mentation of  general  and  complete  disarma- 
ment, states  also  would  support  and  provide 
agreed  manpower  for  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force  to  be  equipped  with  agreed 
types  of  armaments  necessary  to  ensure 
that  the  United  Nations  can  effectively 
deter  or  suppress  any  threat  or  use  of  arms. 

5.  To  establish  and  provide  for  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  an  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  within  the  framework  of 
the  United  Nations  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
suring that  all  obligations  under  the  disar- 
mament program  would  be  honored  and  ob- 
served during  and  after  implementation  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament;  and  to 
this  end  to  ensure  that  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization  and  its  inspec- 
tors would  have  unrestricted  access  without 
veto  to  all  places  as  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  effective  verification. 

B.  Principles 
The  grulding  principles  during  the  achieve- 
ment of  these  objectives  are: 

1.  Disarmament  would  be  Implemented 
until  it  is  completed  by  stages  to  be  carried 
out  within  specified  time  limits. 

2.  Disarmament  would  be  balanced  so  that 
at  no  stage  of  the  Implementation  of  the 
treaty  could  any  state  or  group  of  states 
gain  military  advantage,  and  so  that  securi- 
ty would  be  ensured  equally  for  all. 

3.  Compliance  with  all  disarmament  obli- 
gations would  be  effectively  verified  during 
and  after  their  entry  into  force.  Verification 
arrangements  would  be  instituted  progres- 
sively as  necessary  to  ensure  throughout 
the  disarmament  process  that  agreed  levels 
of  armaments  and  armed  forces  were  not  ex- 
ceeded. 

4.  As  national  armaments  are  reduced,  the 
United  Nations  would  be  progressively 
strengthened  in  order  to  improve  its  capac- 
ity to  ensure  international  security  and  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  differences  as  well  as 
to  facilitate  the  development  of  mtemation- 
al  cooperation  in  common  tasks  for  the  ben- 
efit of  mankind. 

5.  Transition  from  one  stage  of  disarma- 
ment to  the  next  would  take  place  upon  de- 
cision that  all  measures  in  the  preceding 
stage  had  been  implemented  and  verified 
and  that  any  additional  arrangements  re- 
quired for  measures  in  the  next  stage  were 
ready  to  operate. 

Introduction 

The  Treaty  would  contain  three  stages  de- 
signed to  achieve  a  permanent  state  of  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  in  a  peace- 
ful world.  The  Treaty  would  enter  into  force 
upon  the  signature  and  ratification  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  and  such  other 
states  as  might  be  agreed.  Stage  II  would 
begin  when  all  militarily  significant  states 
had  become  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  other 
transition  requirements  had  been  satisfied. 
Stage  III  would  begin  when  all  states  pos- 
sessing armed  forces  and  armaments  had 
become  Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  other 
transition  requirements  had  been  satisfied. 
Disarmament,  verification,  and  measures  for 
keeping  the  peace  would  proceed  progres- 
sively and  proportionately  beginning  with 
the  entry  into  force  of  the  Treaty. 
Stage  I 

Stage  I  would  begin  upon  the  entry  Into 
force  of  the  Treaty  and  would  be  completed 
within  three  years  from  that  date. 

During  Stage  I  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would  undertake: 

1.  To  reduce  their  armaments  and  armed 
forces  and  to  carry  out  other  agreed  meas- 
ures in  the  manner  outlined  below; 


2.  To  establish  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  upon  the  entry  into 
force  of  the  Treaty  in  order  to  ensure  the 
verification  in  the  agreed  manner  of  the  ob- 
ligations undertaken;  and 

3.  To  strengthen  arrangements  for  keep- 
ing the  peace  through  the  measures  out- 
lined below. 

A.  Armaments 
1.  Reduction  of  Armament* 

a  Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  as  a 
first  stage  toward  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament in  a  peaceful  world,  would  reduce 
by  thirty  percent  the  armaments  in  each 
category  listed  in  subparagraph  b  below. 
Except  as  adjustments  for  production  would 
be  permitted  in  Stage  I  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  3  below,  each  type  of  armament 
in  the  categories  listed  in  subparagraph  b 
would  be  reduced  by  thirty  percent  Of  the 
inventory  existing  at  an  agreed  date. 

b.  All  types  of  armaments  within  agreed 
categories  would  be  subject  to  reduction  in 
Stage  I  (the  following  list  of  categories,  and 
of  types  within  categories,  is  illustrative): 

(1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  40.000  kilograms  or  great- 
er; missiles  having  a  range  of  5,000  kilome- 
ters or  greater,  together  with  their  related 
fixed  launching  pads;  and  submarine- 
launched  missiles  and  air-to-surface  missiles 
having  a  range  of  300  kilometers  or  greater. 

(Within  this  category,  the  United  States, 
for  example,  would  declare  as  types  of  ar- 
mamenta:  the  B-52  aircraft;  Atlas  missiles 
together  with  their  related  fixed  launching 
pads;  Titan  missiles  together  with  their  re- 
lated fixed  launching  pads:  Polaris  missiles; 
Hound  Dog  missiles;  and  each  new  type  of 
armament,  such  as  Mlnuteman  missiles, 
which  came  within  the  category  dlscription. 
together  with,  where  applicable,  their  relat- 
ed fixed  launching  pads.  The  declared  in- 
ventory of  types  within  the  category  by 
other  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  be  simi- 
larly detailed). 

(2)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  l)etween  15.000  kilograms 
and  40.000  kilograms  and  those  missiles  not 
included  in  category  (1)  having  a  range  be- 
tween 300  kilometers  and  5,000  kilometers, 
together  with  any  related  fixed  launching 
pads.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their  ar- 
maments by  types  within  the  category). 

(3)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  2,500  and  15,000 
kilograms.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their 
armaments  by  types  within  the  category). 

(4)  Surface-to-surface  (including  subma- 
rine-launched missiles)  and  alr-to-surface 
aerodynamic  and  ballistic  missiles  and  free 
rockets  having  a  range  of  between  10  kilo- 
meters and  300  kilometers,  together  with 
any  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  Par- 
ties would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
wlttiln  the  category). 

(5)  Anti-missile  missile  systems,  together 
with  related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  Par- 
ties would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category). 

(6)  Surface-to-air  missiles  other  than  anti- 
missile missile  systems,  together  with  any 
related  fixed  launching  pads.  (The  Parties 
would  declare  their  armaments  by  types 
within  the  category). 

(7)  Tanks.  (The  Parties  would  declare 
their  armaments  by  types  within  the  catego- 
ry). 

(8)  Armored  cars  and  armored  personnel 
carriers.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their 
armamente  by  types  within  the  category). 

(9)  All  artillery,  and  mortars  and  rocket 
launchers  tiavlng  a  caliber  of  100  mm.  or 
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greater.  (The  Parties  would  declare  their  ar- 
maments within  the- category). 

(10)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  dis- 
placement of  400  tons  or  greater  of  the  fol- 
lowing classes:  Aircraft  carriers,  battleships. 
cruisers,  destroyer  types  and  submarines. 
(The  Parties  would  declare  their  armamenU 
by  types  within  the  category). 
2.  M»thod  of  Reduction 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were 
subject  to  the  reduction  of  armaments 
would  submit  to  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  an  appropriate  declara- 
tion respecting  inventories  of  their  arma- 
ments existing  at  the  agreed  date. 

b.  The  reduction  would  be  accomplished 
in  three  steps,  each  consisting  of  one  year. 
One-third  of  the  reduction  to  be  made 
during  Stage  I  would  be  carried  out  during 
each  step. 

c.  During  thy  first  part  of  each  step,  one- 
third  of  the  armamenU  to  be  eliminated 
during  Stage  I  would  be  placed  in  depote 
under  supervision  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization.  During  the  second 
part  of  each  step,  the  deposited  armaments 
would  be  destroyed  or,  where  appropriate, 
converted  to  peaceful  uses.  The  number  and 
location  of  such  depots  and  arrangements 
respecting  their  establishment  and  oper- 
ation would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to  the 
Treaty. 

d.  In  accordance  with  arrangemenU  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  a  Treaty  annex  on  ver- 
ification, the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing  re- 
duction and  would  provide  assurance  that 
armaments  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels. 

3.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments 
and  on-Related  Activities 

a.  Production  of  all  armaments  listed  in 
subparagraph  b  of  paragraph  1  above  would 
be  limited  to  agreed  allowances  during 
Stage  I  and,  by  the  beginning  of  Stage  II, 
would  be  halted  except  for  production 
within  agreed  limite  of  parts  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  agreed  retained  armamenU. 

b.  The  allowances  would  permit  limited 
production  in  each  of  the  categories  of  ar- 
mamenU listed  in  subparagraph  b  of  para- 
graph 1  above.  In  all  Instances  during  the 
process  of  eliminating  production  of  arma- 
menU: 

(1)  any  armament  produced  within  a  cate- 
gory would  Ije  compensated  for  by  an  addi- 
tional armament  destroyed  within  that^te- 
gory  to  the  end  that  the  ten  percent  reduc- 
tion in  numbers  in  each  category  In  each 
step,  and  the  resulting  thirty  percent  reduc- 
tion in  Stage  I,  would  be  achieved;  and  fur- 
thermore 

(2)  in  the  case  of  armed  combat  aircraft 
having  an  empty  weight  of  15.000  lillograms 
or  greater  and  of  missiles  having  a  range  of 
300  liilometers  or  greater,  the  destructive 
capability  of  any  such  armamenU  produced 
within  a  category  would  be  compensated  for 
by  the  destruction  of  sufficient  armamenU 
within  that  category  to  the  end  that  the  ten 
percent  reduction  In  destructive  capability 
as  well  as  numbers  in  each  of  these  catego- 
ries in  each  step,  and  the  resulting  thirty 
percent  reduction  in  Stage  I,  would  be 
achieved. 

c.  Should  a  Party  to  the  Treaty  elect  to 
reduce  iU  production  in  any  category  at  a 
more  rapid  rate  than  required  by  the  allow- 
ances provided  in  subparagraph  b  above 
that  Party  would  be  entitled  to  retain  exist- 
ing armamenU  to  the  extent  of  the  unused 
portion  of  iU  production  allowance.  In  any 
such  instance,  any  armament  so  retained 
would  be  compensated  for  in  the  manner  set 
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forth  n  subparagraph  b  (1)  and,  where  ap- 
pllcabl  5.  b  (2)  above  to  the  end  that  the  ten 
percer  t  reduction  in  numbers  and.  where 
appllc4ble.  destructive  capability  in  each 
category  in  each  step,  and  the  resulting 
percent  reduction  in  Stage  I.  would 
be  ach  eved. 

d.  Tl  le  flight  testing  of  missiles  would  be 
to  agreed  annual  quotas, 
accordance  with  arrangemenU  which 
Je  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, t^ie  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nizatloti  would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures at|  declared  locations  and  would  provide 
assurance  that  activities  subject  to  the  fore- 
going treasures  were  not  conducted  at  unde- 
clared locations. 

4.  Additional  Measures 
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The  J»arties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
examii^  unresolved  questions  relating  to 
means  pf  accomplishing  in  SUges  II  and  III 
the  reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of 
production  and  stockpiles  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destruction.  In 
light  o|  this  examination,  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  agree  to  arrangemenU  con- 
cerning chemical  and  biological  weapons  of 
mass  destruction. 

B.  Armed  Forces 
/.  Redt  ction  of  Armed  Forces 

Porc<  levels  for  the  United  SUtes  of 
Amerlci  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republ  cs  would  be  reduced  to  2.1  million 
each  ai  id  for  other  specified  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  to  agreed  levels  not  exceeding  2.1 
million  each.  All  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would,  (with  agreed  exceptions,  reduce  their 
force  levels  to  100,000  or  one  percent  of 
their  i|opulatlon.  whichever  were  higher, 
provided  that  in  no  case  would  the  force 
levels  df  such  other  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
exceed  llevels  in  existence  upon  the  entry 
into  foifce  of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Arm^  Forces  Subject  to  Reduction 

force  levels  would  include  all  full- 

niformed  personnel  maintained  by 

govemmenU  in  the  following  cate- 

eer  personnel  of  active  armed  forces 
ier  personnel  serving  in  the  active 
forces  on  fixed  engagemenU  or  con- 

cripu  performing  their  required 
>f  full-time  active  duty  as  fixed  by 
I  law. 

onnel  of  military  organized  security 
nd  of  other  forces  or  organizations 
1  and  organized  to  perform  a  mlli- 
sion. 

3.  Methmd  of  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 
The  reduction  of  force  levels  would  be  car- 
ried out|  in  the  following  manner: 

a.  Th^  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were 
subject  Ito  the  foregoing  reductions  would 
submit  Ito  the  International  Disarmament 
Organi^tion  a  declaration  sUting  their 
force  leiels  at  the  agreed  date. 

b.  Poi  ce  level  reductions  would  be  accom- 
plished In  three  steps,  each  having  a  dura- 
tion of  one  year.  During  each  step  force 
levels  w  3uld  be  reduced  by  one-third  of  the 
difference  between  force  levels  existing  at 
the  agr«  ed  date  and  the  levels  to  be  reached 
at  the  efid  of  Stage  I. 

c.  In  Accordance  with  arrangemenU  that 
would  tafe  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, th*  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization! would  verify  the  reduction  of  force 
levels  atid  provide  assurance  that  retained 
forces  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels. 


4.  Addition  al  Measures 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  were  sub- 
ject to  the  foregoing  reductions  would  agree 
upon  appropriate  arrangemenU.  including 
procedures!  for  consultation,  in  order  to 
ensure  that  civilian  employment  by  military 
establishmenu  would  be  In  accordance  with 
the  objectives  of  the  obligations  respecting 
force  levels. 

C.  Nuclear  weapons 

/.  Prodttctlon  of  Fissionable  Materials  for 
y      Nuclear  Weapons 

'--a.  The  I^rt^ies  to  the  Treaty  would  halt 
the  produdtlon  of  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  This  i^ieasure  would  be  carried  out  in 
the  following  manner: 

(1)  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
submit  to  Jthe  International  Disarmament 
Organization  a  declaration  listing  by  name, 
location  and  production  capacity  every  facil- 
ity under  their  Jurisdiction  capable  of  pro- 
ducing and  processing  fissionable  materials 
at  the  agreed  date. 

(2)  Production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
purposes  otjher  than  use  in  nuclear  weapons 
would  be  litnited  to  agreed  levels.  The  Par- 
ties to  th*  Treaty  would  submit  to  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
periodic  declarations  stating  the  amounU 
and  types  jof  fissionable  materials  which 
were  still  b^ing  produced  at  each  facility. 

(3)  In  accordance  with  arrangemenU 
which  would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on 
verification,  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  would  verify  the  foregoing 
measures  at  declared  facilities  and  would 
provide  assurance  that  activities  subject  to 
the  foregoing  limitations  were  not  conduct- 
ed at  undeclared  facilities. 

2.  Transfer  of  Fissionable  Material  to  Pur- 
poses Other  Than  Use  in  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons       I 

a.  Upon  the  cessation  of  production  of  fis- 
sionable materials  for  use  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Union  of  a>viet  Socialist  Republics  would 
each  transfer  to  purposes  other  than  use  In 
nuclear  weapons  an  agreed  quantity  of 
weapons-grade  U-236  from  past  production. 
The  purpoaes  for  which  such  materials 
would  be  uied  would  be  determined  by  the 
state  to  which  the  material  belonged,  pro- 
vided that  iuch  materials  were  not  used  in 
nuclear  weapons. 

b.  To  ensipre  that  the  transferred  materi- 
als were  not  used  un  nuclear  weapons,  such 
materials  wpuld  be  placed  under  safeguards 
and  inspection  by  the  International  Disar- 
mament Organization  either  in  stoclipiles  or 
at  the  facilities  in  which  they  would  be  uti- 
lized for  purposes  other  than  use  in  nuclear 
weapons.  ArrangemenU  for  such  safeguards 
and  Inspection  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
annex  on  vefif Ication. 
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Transfer 
States 
Energy 


^  Fissionable  Materials  Between 
ipr   Peaceful    Uses    of  Nuclear 


a.  Any  trai  isfer  of  fissionable  materials  be- 
tween statef  would  be  for  purposes  other 
than  for  us4  in  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
be  subject  to  a  system  of  safeguards  to 
ensure  that  Buch  materials  were  not  used  In 
nuclear  weai  tons. 

b.  The  sys  ;em  of  safeguards  to  be  applied 
for  this  purpose  would  be  developed  in 
agreement  irith  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Ageiicy  and  would  be  set  forth  In  an 


annex  to  the 


Treaty. 


4.  Non-Transfer  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
seek  to  prevent  the  creation  of  further  na- 
tional nuclear  forces.  To  this  end  the  Par- 
ties would  agree  that: 

a.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  had 
manufactured,  or  which  at  any  time  manu- 
factures, a  nuclear  weapon  would: 

(1)  Not  transfer  control  over  any  nuclear 
weapons  to  a  state  which  had  not  manufac- 
tured a  nuclear  weapon  before  an  agreed 
date; 

(2)  Not  assist  any  such  state  in  manufac- 
turing any  nuclear  weapons. 

b.  Any  Party  to  the  Treaty  which  had  not 
manufactured  a  nuclear  weapon  before  the 
agreed  date  would: 

(1)  Not  acquire,  or  attempt  to  acquire, 
control  over  any  nuclear  weapons; 

(2)  Not  manufacture,  or  attempt  to  manu- 
facture, any  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Nuclear  Weapons  Test  Explosions 

a.  If  an  agreement  prohibiting  nuclear 
weapons  test  explosions  and  providing  for 
effective  international  control  had  come 
into  force  prior  to  the  entry  into  force  of 
the  Treaty,  such  agreement  would  become 
an  annex  to  the  Treaty,  and  all  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  be  bound  by  the  obliga- 
tions specified  in  the  agreement. 

b.  If.  however,  no  such  agreement  had 
come  into  force  prior  to  the  entry  into  force 
of  the  Treaty,  all  nuclear  weapons  test  ex- 
plosions would  be  prohibited,  and  the  proce- 
dures for  effective  international  control 
would  be  set  forth  in  an  aiuiex  to  the 
Treaty. 

6.  Additional  Measures 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
examine  remaining  unresolved  questions  re- 
lating to  the  means  of  accomplishing  in 
Stages  II  and  III  the  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 
In  the  light  of  this  examination,  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to  arrangemenU 
(x>ncemlng  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles. 

D.  Outer  Space 

1.  Prohibition  of  Weapons  of  Mass  Destruc- 

tion in  Orbit 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  not 
to  place  in  orbit  weapons  capable  of  produc- 
ing mass  destruction. 

2.  Peaceful  Cooperation  in  Space 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
support  increased  international  cooperation 
in  peaceful  uses  of  outer  space  in  the  United 
Nations  or  through  other  appropriate  ar- 
rangemenU. 

3.  Notification  and  Pre-launch  Inspection 

With  respect  to  the  launching  of  space  ve- 
hicles and  missiles: 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  con- 
ducted launchings  of  space  vehicles  or  mis- 
siles would  provide  advance  notification  of 
such  launchings  to  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  and  to  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  together  with  the  track 
of  the  space  vehicle  or  missile.  Such  ad- 
vance notification  would  be  provided  on  a 
timely  basis  to  permit  pre-launch  Inspection 
of  the  space  vehicle  or  missile  to  be 
launched. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangemenU  which 
would  be  set  forth  In  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  conduct  pre-launch  Inspec- 
tion of  space  vehicles  and  missiles  and 
would  establish  and  operate  any  arrange- 
menU necessary  for 'detecting  unreported 
launchings. 


4.  Limitations  on  Production  and  on  Relat- 
ed Activities 

The  production,  stockpiling  and  testing  of 
boosters  for  space  vehicles  would  be  subject 
to  agreed  limitations.  Such  activities  would 
be  monitored  by  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  in  accordance  with  ar- 
rangemenU which  would  be  set  forth  in  the 
annex  on  verification. 

E.  Military  expenditures 

1.  Report  on  Expenditures 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit  to 
the  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion at  the  end  of  each  step  of  each  stage  a 
report  on  their  military  expenditures.  Such 
reporU  would  include  an  itemization  of  mili- 
Ury  expenditures. 

2.  Verifiable  Reduction  of  Expentti,tures 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 

examine  questions  related  to  the  verifiable 
reduction  of  military  expenditures.  In  the 
light  of  this  examination,  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  consider  appropriate  arrange- 
menU respecting  military  expenditures. 
F.  Reduction  of  the  risk  of  war 
In  order  to  promote  confidence  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  war,  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  agree  to  the  following  meas- 
ures: 

1.  Advance  Notification  of  Military  Move- 

ments and  Maneuvers 

Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  give 
advance  notification  of  major  military 
movemenU  and  maneuvers  to  other  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization.  Specific  arrange- 
menU relating  to  this  commitment,  includ- 
ing the  scale  of  movemenU  and  maneuvers 
to  be  reported  and  the  information  to  be 
transmitted,  would  be  agreed. 

2.  Observation  Posts 

Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
permit  observation  posu  to  be  established 
at  agreed  locations,  including  major  porU, 
railway  centers,  motor  highways,  river  cross- 
ings, and  air  bases  to  report  on  concentra- 
tions and  movemenU  of  military  forces.  The 
number  of  such  posU  could  be  progressively 
expanded  in  each  successive  step  of  Stage  I. 
Specific  arrangemenU  relating  to  such  ob- 
servation posU.  including  the  location  and 
staffing  of  posU.  the  method  of  receiving 
and  reporting  information,  and  the  schedule 
for  installation  of  posU  would  be  agreed. 

3.  Additional  Observation  Arrangements 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  establish 

such  additional  observation  arrangemenU 
as  might  be  agreed.  Such  arrangemenU 
could  be  extended  in  an  agreed  manner 
during  each  step  of  Stage  I. 

4.  Exchange  of  Military  Missions 
Specified  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  un- 
dertake the  exchange  of  military  missions 
between  states  or  groups  of  states  in  order 
to  improve  communications  and  under- 
standing between  them.  Specific  arrange- 
menU respecting  such  exchanges  would  be 
agreed. 

5.  Communications  Between  Heads  of  Gov- 

ernment 

Specified  Parties  to  the  7>eaty  would 
agree  to  the  establishment  of  rapid  and  reli- 
able communications  among  their  heads  of 
government  an^  with  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  United  Nations.  Specific  arrange- 
menU in  this  regard  would  be  subject  to 
agreement  among  the  Parties  concerned  and 
between  such  Parties  and  the  Secretary 
General. 


6.  tntemational  Commission  on  Reduction 
of  the  Risk  of  War 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  establish 
an  International  Commission  on  Reduction 
of  the  Risk  of  War  as  a  subsidiary  body  of 
the  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion to  examine  and  make  recommendatiotu 
regarding  further  measures  that  might  be 
undertaken  during  Stage  I  or  subsequent 
stages  of  disarmament  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  by  accident,  miscalculation,  failure  of 
communications,  or  surprise  attack.  Specific 
arrangemenU  for  such  measures  as  might 
be  agreed  to  by  all  or  some  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty  would  be  subject  to  ageement 
among  the  Parties  concerned. 

G.  The  International  disarmament 
organization 

1.  Establishment  of  the  International  Disar- 

mament Organization 
The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  established  upon  the  entry 
into  force  of  the  Treaty  and  would  function 
within  the  framework  of  the  United  Nations 
and  in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  the  Treaty. 

2.  Cooperation  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 

cooperate  promptly  and  fully  with  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
and  to  assist  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  in  the  performance  of  iU 
functions  and  in  the  execution  of  the  deci- 
sions made  by  it  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty. 

3.  Verification  Functions  of  the  Internation- 

al Disarmament  Organization 
The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  verify  disarmament  measures  in 
accordance  with  the  following  principles 
which  would  be  Implemented  through  spe- 
cific arrangemenU  set  forth  In  the  annex  on 
verification: 

a.  Measures  providing  for  reduction  of  ar- 
numenU  would  be  verified  by  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  at  agreed 
depoU  and  would  include  verification  of  the 
destruction  of  armamenU  and.  where  appro- 
priate, verification  of  the  conversior^f  ar- 
mamenU to  peaceful  uses.  Measures  provid- 
ing for  reduction  of  armed  forces  would  be 
verified  by  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  either  at  the  agreed  depoU  or 
other  agreed  locations. 

b.  Measures  halting  or  limiting  produc- 
tion, testing,  and  other  specified  activities 
would  be  verified  by  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization.  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  declare  the  nature  and  loca- 
tion of  all  production  and  testing  facilities 
and  other  specified  activities.  The  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  would 
have  access  to  relevant  facilities  and  activi- 
ties wherever  located  in  the  territory  of 
such  Parties. 

c.  Assurance  that  agreed  levels  of  arma- 
menU and  armed  forces  were  not  exceeded 
and  that  activities  limited  or  prohibited  by 
the  Treaty  were  not  being  conducted  clan- 
destinely would  be  provided  by  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  through 
agreed  arrangemenU  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  providing  that  the  extent  of  in- 
spection during  any  step  or  stage  would  be 
related  to  the  amount  of  disarmament  being 
undertaken  ailti  to  the  degree  of  risk  to  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  of  possible  violations. 
This  might  be  accomplished,  for  example, 
by  an  arrangement  embodying  such  fea- 
tures as  the  following: 

( 1 )  All  parU  of  the  territory  of  those  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  to  which  this  form  of  veri- 
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ficatlon  was  applicable  would  be  subject  to 
selection  for  inspection  from  the  beginning 
of  Stage  1  as  provided  below. 

(2)  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  divide 
their  territory  into  an  agreed  number  of  ap- 
propriate zones  and  at  the  beginning  of 
«jch  step  of  disarmament  would  submit  to 
the  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion^ a  declaration  sUting  the  total  level  of 
armaments,  forces,  and  specified  types  of  ac- 
tivities subject  to  verification  within  each 
zone.  The  exact  location  of  armaments  and 
forces  within  a  zone  would  not  be  revealed 
prior  to  its  selection  for  inspection. 

(3)  All  agreed  number  of  these  zones 
would  be  progressively  inspected  by  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
during  Stage  I  according  to  an  agreed  time 
schedule.  The  zones  to  be  Inspected  would 
be  selected  by  procedures  which  would 
ensure  their  selection  by  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  other  than  the  Party  whose  territory 
was  to  be  inspected  or  any  Party  associated 
with  it.  Upon  selection  of  each  zone,  the 
nrty  to  the  Treaty  whose  territory  was  to 
be  Inspected  would  declare  the  exact  loca- 
tion of  armaments,  forces  and  other  agreed 
activities  within  the  selected  zone.  During 
the  verification  process.  arrangemenU 
wouMj]^  made  to  provide  assurance  against 
l^gsclared  movements  of  the  objects  of  ver- 
lueation  to  or  from  the  zone  or  zones  being 
tfupected.  Both  aerial  and  mobile  ground  in- 

/fepection  would  be  employed  within  the  zone 
being  inspected.  In  so  far  as  agreed  meas- 
ure being  verified  were  concerned,  access 
within  the  zone  would  be  free  and  unimped- 
ed, and  verification  would  be  carried  out 
with  the  full  cooperation  of  the  state  beimt 
inspected. 

(4)  Once  a  zone  had  been"  inspected  it 
would  remain  open  for  further  inspection 
while  verification  was  being  extended  to  ad- 
ditional zones. 

(5)  By  the  end  of  Stage  III.  when  all  disar- 
mament measures  had  been  completed  in- 
spection would  have  been  extended  to  all 
gMls  of  the  territory  of  Parties  to  the 
Treaty. 

4.  Compotition  o/  the  InUmational  DUar- 
mament  Organization 

a.  The  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  have: 

(DA  General  Conference  of  all  the  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty: 

(2)  A  Control  Council  consisting  of  repre- 
senutives  of  all  the  major  signatory  powers 
SiJ?fi^f"!w^  members  and  certain  other 
rtrtles  to  the  Treaty  on  a  rotating  basis: 

(3)  An  Administrator  who  would  adminis- 
ter the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation under  the  direction  of  the  Control 
Council  and  who  would  have  the  authority 
staff,  and  finances  adequate  to  ensure  effec- 
tive and  impartial  implemenution  of  the 
functions  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization. 

b.  The  General  Conference  and  the  Con- 
trol Council  would  have  power  to  establish 
such  subsidiary  bodies,  including  expert 
study  groups,  as  either  of  them  might  deem 
necessary. 
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5.  Function  of  the  Oeneral  Conference 

The  General  Conference  would  have  the 
following  functions,  among  others  which 
might  be  agreed: 

a.   Electing   non-permanent   members   to 
the  Control  Council: 
b^  Approving   certain   accessions   to   the 


c.  Ai  pointing  the  Administrator  upon  rec- 
ommei  datlon  of  the  Control  Council: 

d.  Approving  agreements  between  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
and  thie  United  Nations  and  other  interna- 
tional Organizations: 

..*■  ^ip'"**^*"*  ^^^  budget  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization; 

f.  Requesting  and  receiving  reports  from 
the  Cojitrol  Council  and  deciding  upon  mat- 
ters referred  to  it  by  the  Control  Council; 

g.  Approving  reports  to  be  submitted  to 
bodies  of  the  United  Nations; 

h.  Proposing  matters  for  consideration  by 
the  Coktrol  Council; 

i.  Requesting  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  legal 
questions  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Treaty,  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral authorization  of  this  power  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  of  the  United  Nations; 

J.  Ap  jroving  amendments  to  the  Treaty 
for  poj  !ible  ratification  by  the  Parties  to 
the  Tre  ity; 

k.  Co  isiderlng  matters  of  mutual  interest 
pertaining  to  the  Treaty  or  disarmament  in 
generalj 

6.  Functions  of  the  Control  Council 

The  Control  Council  would  have  the  fol- 
lowing I  functions,  among  others  which 
might  bfe  agreed: 

a.  Redommendlng  appointment  of  the  Ad- 
mlnistratorr 

b.  Adapting  rules  for  implementing  the 
terms  ol  the  Treaty: 

c.  Establishing  procedures  and  standards 
for  the  kistallation  and  operation  of  the  ver- 
ification arrangements,  and  maintaining  su- 
pervision over  such  arrangements  and  the 
Administrator; 

d.  Establishing  procedures  for  making 
availabh  to  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  data 
produce  I  by  verification  arrangemente; 

e.  Considering  reports  of  the  Administra- 
tor on  (he  progress  of  disarmament  meas- 
ures an4  of  their  verification,  and  on  the  in- 
stallation and  operation  of  the  verification 
arrangeifients; 

f.  Recommending  to  the  Conference  ap- 
proval dr  the  budget  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization; 

g.  Requesting  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  to  give  advisory  opinions  on  legal 
question^  concerning  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  the  Treaty,  subject  to  a  gen- 
eral authorization  of  this  power  by  the  Gen- 
eral Ass«nbly  of  the  United  Nations: 

h.  Reci)mmending  to  the  Conference  ap- 
proval ol!  certain  accessions  to  the  Treaty: 

1  ConMdering  matters  of  mutual  interest 
perUlnin  g  to  the  Treaty  or  to  disarmament 
in  genen  1. 

7.  Fundi  ijia  of  the  Administrator 

The  Ad  ministrator  would  have  the  follow- 
ing funct  ons,  among  others  which  might  be 
agreed: 

a.  Adm  nlsteringthe  installation  and  oper- 
ation of  he  verificaftoRjitfrangements.  and 
serving  a^  Chief  Executive  Officer  of  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization; 

b.  Making  available  to  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  data  produced  by  the  verification  ar- 
rangemetjts; 

c.  Preparing  the  budget  of  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization: 

d.  Makiig  reports  to  the  Control  Council 
on  the  progress  of  disarmament  measures 
and  of  tlteir  verification,  and  on  the  instal- 
lation and  operation  of  the  verification  ar- 
rangemei  ts. 
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8.  Privilem  's  and  Immunities 
The  privileges  and  Immunities  which  the 
Parties  tojthe  Treaty  would  grant  to  the 
Intematior  al  Disarmament  Organization 
and  Its  sta^f  and  to  the  representatives  of 
the  Parties  to  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  should  enjoy  In  the  ter- 
ritory of  e^h  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would  be  Bpeclfied  in  an  annex  to  the 
Treaty. 

9.  Relationt  with  the  United  Nations  and 
Other  /i  \temational  Organizations 

a.  The  Ir  temational  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization, lielng  esUbllshed  within  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations,  would 
conduct  its  activities  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  aid  principles  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  wduld  maintain  close  working  ar- 
rangements! with  the  United  Nations,  and 
the  Admlnii  itrator  of  the  International  Dis- 
armament Organization  would  consult  with 
the  Secretjiry  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions on  matters  of  mutual  interest. 

b.  The  Control  Council  of  the  Internation- 
al Disarmament  Organization  would  trans- 
mit to  the  United  Nations  annual  and  other 
reports  on  the  activities  of  the  International 
Disarmament  Organization. 

c.  Principal  organs  of  the  United  Nations 
could  make  recommendations  to  the  Inter- 
national DUarmament  Organization,  which 
would  consider  them  and  report  to  the 
United  Nations  on  action  taken. 

Note:  The  above  outline  does  not  cover  all 
the  possible  deUlls  or  aspects  of  relation- 
ships betwetn  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  and  the  United  Nations. 

H.  Measures  to  strengthen  arrangements 
for  keeping  the  peace 

1  Obligations  Concerning  the  Threat  of  Use 
of  Force  \ 

The  Partijs  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 
take obligations  to  refrain,  in  their  interna- 
tional relations,  from  the  threat  or  use  of 
type— including  nuclear,  con- 
lemical  or  biological  means  of 
'rary  to  the  purposes  and  prin- 
"nited  Nations  Charter. 
\temational  Conduct 
les  to  the  Treaty  would  agree 

study  by  a  subsidiary  body  of 

the  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion of  the  oodification  and  progressive  de- 
velopment ol  rules  of  international  conduct 
related  to  di^rmament. 

b.  The  Parses  to  the  Treaty  would  refrain 
from  Indireot  aggression  and  subversion. 
The  subsidiary  body  provided  for  in  sub- 
paragraph a  ^ould  also  study  methods  of  as- 
against  Indirect  aggression  or 


force  of  anj 
ventional,  c| 
warfare— cor 
ciples  of  the  I 

2.  Rules  of  Ir[ 

a.  The 
to  support 


surlng  states 
subversion. 

3.  Peaceful  Settlement  of  Disputes 

a.  The  Partlies  to  the  Treaty  would  utilize 
all  appropriate  processes  for  the  peaceful 
settlement  of  all  disputes  which  might  arise 
between  theri  and  any  other  state,  whether 
or  not  a  Partly  to  the  Treaty,  including  ne- 
gotiation, inquiry,  mediation,  conciliation, 
arbitration.  Judicial  settlement,  resort  to  re- 
gional agencies  or  arrangemenU.  submission 
to  the  Security  Council  or  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations,  or  other 
peaceful  means  of  their  choice. 

b.  The  Partjies  to  the  Treaty  would  agree 
that  disputes  concerning  the  Interpretation 
or  application  of  the  Treaty  which  were  not 
settled  by  negotiation  or  by  the  Internation- 
al Disarmament  Organization  would  be  sub- 
ject to  referral  by  any  party  to  the  dispute 
to  the  Intemi  tional  Court  of  Justice,  unless 
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the  parties  concerned  agreed 
mode  of  settlement. 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree 
to  support  a  study  under  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  of  measures 
which  should  be  undertaken  to  make  exist- 
ing arrangements  for  the  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  International  disputes,  whether 
legal  or  political  In  nature,  more  effective; 
and  to  institute  new  procedures  and  ar- 
rangements where  needed. 

4.  Maintenance  of  International  Peace  and 

Security 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
support  measures  strengthening  the  struc- 
ture, authority,  and  operation  of  the  United 
Nations  so  as  to  Improve  its  capability  to 
maintain  international  peace  and  security. 

5.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 
take to  develop  arrangements  during  Stage 
I  for  the  establishment  in  Stage  II  of  a 
United  Nations  Peace  Force.  To  this  end. 
the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  on 
the  following  measures  within  the  United 
Nations: 

a.  Examination  of  the  experience  of  the 
United  Nations  leading  to  a  further 
strengthening  of  United  Nations  forces  for 
keeping  the  peace: 

b.  Examination  of  the  feasibility  of  con- 
cluding promptly  the  agreements  envisaged 
in  Article  43  of  the  United  Nations  Charter: 

c.  Conclusion  of  an  agreement  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  in  Stage  II,  including  definitions  of  its 
purpose,  mission,  composition  and  strength, 
disposition,  command  and  control,  training, 
logistical  support,  financing,  equipment  and 
armaments. 

6.  United  Nations  Peace  Observation  Corps 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
support  the  establishment  within  the 
United  Nations  of  a  Peace  Observation 
Corps,  staffed  with  a  standing  cadre  of  ob- 
servers who  could  be  dispatched  promptly 
to  investigate  any  situation  which  might 
constitute  a  threat  to  or  a  breach  of  the 
peace.  Elements  of  the  Peace  Observation 
Corps  could  also  be  stationed  as  appropriate 
in  selected  areas  throughout  the  world. 

I.  Transition 

1.  Transition  from  Stage  I  to  Stage  II  would 

take  place  at  the  end  of  Stage  I,  upon  a 
determination  that  the  following  cir- 
cumstances existed.        ; 

a.  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in 
Stage  I  had  been  carried  out. 

b.  All  preparations  required  for  Stage  II 
had  been  made:  and 

c.  All    militarily    significant    states    had 
become  Parties  to  the  Treaty. 

2.  During  the  last  three  months  of  Stage  I. 

the  CoTitrol  Council  would  review  the 
situation  respecting  these  circumstances 
urith  a  view  to  determining  whether 
'  these  circumstances  existed  at  the  end  oj 
Stage  I 

3.  If.  at  the  end  of  Stage  I,  one  or  more  per- 

manent members  of  the  Control.  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  cir- 
cumstances did  not  exist,  the  agreed 
period  of  Stage  I  would,  upon  the  request 
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on   another  ^^  ^^^^  permanent  member  or  members, 

be  extended  by  a  period  or  periods  total 
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free   rockets   having  a 
10  kilometers  (declara- 


ling  no  more  than  three  months  for  the 
purpose  of  bringing  about  the  foregoing 
circumstances 

4.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or 
periods,  one  or  more  of  the  permanent 
Tnembers  of  the  Control  Council  should 
declare  that  the  foregoing  circumstances 
still  did  not  exist,  the  question  would  6e 
placed  before  a  special  session  ofUie  Se- 
curity Council;  transition  to  Sfage  II 
would  take  place  upon  a  determination 
by  the  Security  Council  that  the  forego- 
ing circumstances  did  in  fact  exist 
Stage  II 
Stage  II  would  begin  upon  the  transition 

from  Stage  I  and  would  be  completed  within 

three  years  from  that  date. 
During  Stage  II,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 

would  undertake: 

1.  To  continue  all  obligations  undertaken 
during  Stage  I; 

2.  To  reduce  further  the  armaments  and 
armed  forces  reduced  during  Stage  I  and  to 
carry  out  additional  measures  of  disarma- 
ment in  the  manner  outlined  below: 

3.  To  ensure  that  the  International  Disar- 
mament Organization  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  verify  in  the  agreed  manner  the 
obligations  undertaken  during  Stage  II:  and 

4.  To  strengthen  further  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  peace  through  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  and  through  the  additional  measures 
outlined  below. 

A.  Armaments 

1.  Reduction  of  Armaments 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which 
during  Stage  I  reduced  their  armaments  in 
agreed  categories  by  thirty  percent  would 
during  Stage  II  further  reduce  each  type  of 
armaments  in  the  catgegories  listed  in  Sec- 
tion A,  subparagraph  l.b  of  Stage  I  by  fifty 
percent  of  the  inventory  existing  at  the  end 
of  Stage  I. 

b.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had 
not  been  subject  to  measures  for  the  reduc- 
tion of  armaments  during  Stage  I  would 
submit  to  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  an  appropriate  declaration  re- 
specting the  inventories  by  types,  within  the 
categories  listed  in  Stage  I,  of  their  arma- 
ments existing  at  the  beginning  of  Stage  II. 
Such  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  during 
Stage  II  reduce  the  inventory  of  each  type 
of  such  armaments  by  sixty-five  percent  in 
order  that  such  Parties  would  accomplish 
the  same  total  percentage  of  reduction  by 
the  end  of  Stage  II  as  would  be  accom- 
plished by  those  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
which  had  reduced  their  armaments  by 
thirty  percent  in  Stage  I. 

2.  Additional  Armaments  Subject  to  Reduc- 

tion 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit 
to  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation a  declaration  respecting  their  inven- 
tories existing  at  the  beginning  of  Stage  II 
of  the  additional  types  of  armaments  In  the 
categories  listed  in  subparagraph  b  below, 
and  would  during  Stage  II  reduce  the  inven- 
tory of  each  type  of  such  armaments  by 
fifty  percent. 

b.  All  types  of  armaments  within  further 
agreed  categories  would  be  subject  to  reduc- 
tion in  Stage  II  (the  following  list  of  catego- 
ries is  illustrative): 

(1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  up  to  2.500  kilograms  (dec- 
larations by  types). 

(2)  Specified  types  of  unarmed  military 
aircraft  (declarations  by  types). 


(3)  Missiles  and 
range  of  less  than 
tions  by  types). 

(4)  Mortars  and  rocket  launchers  having  a 
caliber  of  less  than  100  nun.  (declarations  by 
types). 

(5)  Specified  types  of  unarmored  person- 
nel carriers  and  transport  vehicles  (declara- 
tions by  types). 

(6)  Combatant  ships  with  standard  dis- 
placement of  400  tons  or  greater  which  had 
not  been  included  among  the  armaments 
listed  in  Stage  I,  and  combatant  ships  with 
standard  displacement  of  less  than  400  tons 
(declarations  by  types). 

(7)  Specified  types  of  non-combatant 
naval  vessels  (declarations  by  types). 

(8)  Specified  types  of  small  arms  (declara- 
tions by  types). 

c.  Specified  categories  of  ammunition  for 
armaments  listed  in  Stage  I.  Section  A.  sut>- 
paragraph  l.b  and  in  subparagraph  b  above 
would  be  reduced  to  levels  consistent  with 
the  levels  of  armaments  agreed  for  the  end 
of  Stage  II. 
J.  Method  of  Reduction 

The  foregoing  measures  would  be  carried 
out  and  would  be  verified  by  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  in  a 
maimer  corresponding  to  that  provided  for 
in  Stage  I,  Section  A.  paragraph  2. 

4.  Limitation  on  Production  of  Armaments 

and  on  Related  Activities 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt 
the  production  of  armaments  in  the  speci- 
fied categories  except  for  production,  within 
agreed  limits,  of  parts  required  for  mainte- 
nance of  the  agreed  retained  armaments. 

b.  The  production  of  ammunition  In  speci- 
fied categories  would  be  reduced  to  agreed 
levels  consistent  with  the  levels  \>f  arma- 
ments agreed  for  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt 
development  and  testing  of  new  types  of  ar- 
maments. The  flight  testing  of  existing 
types  of  missiles  would  t>e  limited  to  agreed 
annual  quotas. 

d.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures at  declared  locations  and  would  provide 
assurance  that  activities  subject  to  the  fore- 
going measures  were  not  conducted  at  unde- 
clared locations. 

5.  Additional  Measures 

a.  In  the  light  of  their  examination  during 
Stage  I  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  pro- 
duction and  stockpiles  of  chemical  and  bio- 
logical weapons  of  mass  destruction,  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  undertake  the 
following  measures  respecting  such  weap- 
ons: 

(1)  The  cessation  of  all  production  and 
field  testing  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons  of  mass  destruction. 

(2)  The  reduction,  by  agreed  categories,  of 
stockpiles  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons of  mass  destruction  to  levels  fifty  per- 
cent below  those  existing  at  the  beginning 
of  Stage  II. 

(3)  The  dismantling  or  conversion  to 
peaceful  uses  of  all  facilities  engaged  in  the 
production  or  field  testing  of  chemical  and 
biological  weapons  of  mass  destmction. 

b.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequenpe  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
an  annex  to  the  Treaty.  ».--sr**' 

c.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  wmcn 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verif lea- 
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tlon  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
sation would  verify  tlie  foregoing  measures 
and  would  provide  assurance  that  retained 
leveU  of  chemical  and  biological  weapons 
did  not  exceed  agreed  levels  and  that  activi- 
ties subject  to  the  foregoing  limitations 
were  not  conducted  at  undeclared  locations. 

B.  Armed  Forces 
i.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

a.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had 
been  subject  to  measures  providing  for  re- 
duction of  force  levels  during  Stage  I  would 
further  reduce  their  force  levels  on  the  fol- 
lowing basis: 

(1)  Force  ievete  of  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  would  be  reduced  to  levels  fifty 
percent  below  the  levels  agreed  for  the  end 
of  Stage  I. 

(2)  Force  levels  of  other  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  which  had  been  subject  to  measures 
providing  for  the  reduction  of  force  levels 
during  Stage  I  would  be  further  reduced,  on 
the  basis  of  an  agreed  percentage,  below  the 
levels  agreed  for  the  end  of  Stage  I  to  levels 
which  would  not  in  any  case  exceed  the 
agreed  level  for  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics at  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

b.  Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had 
not  been  subject  to  measures  providing  for 
the  reduction  of  armed  forces  during  Stage 
I  would  reduce  their  force  levels  to  agreed 
levels  consistent  with  those  to  be  reached  by 
other  Parties  which  had  reduced  their  force 
levels  during  Stage  I  as  well  as  Stage  II.  In 
no  case  would  such  agreed  levels  exceed  the 
agreed  level  for  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Repub- 
lics at  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

c.  Agreed  levels  of  armed  forces  would  in- 
clude all  personnel  in  the  categories  set 
forth  in  Section  B.  paragraph  2  of  Stage  I. 

2.  Method  0/ Reduction 

The  further  reductfon  of  force  levels 
would  be  carried  out  and  would  be  verified 
by  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
sation in  a  manner  corresponding  to  that 
provided  for  in  Section  B,  paragraph  3  of 
Stage  I. 

3.  Additional  Meaaurea 

Agreed  llmiUtions  consistent  with  re- 
tained force  levels  would  be  placed  on  com- 
pulsory military  training,  and  on  refresher 
training  for  reserve  forces  of  the  Parties  to 
the  Treaty. 

C.  Nuclear  Weapons 
1.  Reduction  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  the  light  of  their  examination  during 
Stage  I  of  the  means  of  accomplishing  the 
reduction  and  eventual  elimination  of  nucle- 
ar weapons  stocl^piles.  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  undertake  to  reduce  in  the 
following  manner  remaining  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  fissionable  materials  for  use  in  nu- 
clear weapons: 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  submit 
to  the  International  Disarmament  Organi- 
zation a  declaration  stating  the  amounU 
types  and  nature  of  utilization  of  all  their 
fissionable  materials. 

b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  reduce 
the  amounU  and  types  of  fissionable  materi- 
als declared  for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  to 
minimum  levels  on  the  basis  of  agreed  per- 
centages. The  foregoing  reduction  would  be 
accomplished  through  the,.transfer  of  such 
materials  to  purposes  other  than  use  in  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  purposes  for  which  such 
materials  would  be  used  would  be  deter- 
mined by  the  state  to  which  the  materials 
belonged,  provided  that  such  materials  were 
not  used  in  nuclear  weapons. 
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c.  The  turtles  to  the  Treaty  would  destroy 
the  non-iuclear  components  and  assemblies 
of  nuclear  weapons  from  which  fissionable 
materialjj  had  been  removed  to  effect  the 
foregoing  reduction  of  fissionable  materials 
for  use  in  nuclear  weapons. 

d.  ProAiction  or  refabrication  of  nuclear 
weapons  from  any  remaining  fissionable  ma- 
terials wbuld  be  subject  to  agreed  UmiU- 
tions. 

e.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  ^  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
an  annexjto  the  Treaty. 

f.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  tjelset  forth  in  the  verification  annex 
to  the  Treaty,  the  International  Disarma- 
ment Organization  would  verify  the  forego- 
ing mea  ures  at  declared  locations  and 
would  pn  vide  assurance  that  activities  sub- 
ject to  tl  le  foregoing  limitations  were  not 
conductec  at  undeclared  locations. 

2.  Regiatr  ition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  for  Veri- 
ficatit  m  Purposes 

To  facil  Itate  verification  during  Stage  III 
that  no  iuclear  weapons  remained  at  the 
disposal  0  f  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty,  those 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  possessed  nucle- 
ar weap<ns  would,  during  the  last  six 
months  df  Stage  II,  register  and  serialize 
their  remaining  nuclear  weapons  and  would 
register  remaining  fissionable  materials  for 
use  in  su(Sh  weapons.  Such  registration  and 
serialization  would  be  carried  out  with  the 
Internatimal  Disarmament  Organization  in 
accordanc ;  with  procedures  which  would  be 
set  forth  1 1  the  atmex  on  verification. 


G.  Measures 


1  diliUry  Bases  and  Facilities 

of  Military  Bases  and  Facili- 


D. 

1.  Reduction 

ties 

The  Pai  ties  to  the  Treaty  would  disman- 
tle or  con  ^ert  to  peaceful  uses  agreed  mili- 
tary bases  and  facilities,  wherever  they 
might  be  I  xmted 

2.  Method  [)f  Reduction 

a.  The  ijst  of  military  bases  and  facilities 
subject  toi  the  foregoing  measures  and  the 


id  arrangements  for  dismantling 
ing  them  to  peaceful  uses  would 

in  an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

irdance  with  arrangements  which 

!t  forth  in  the  annex  on  verif ica- 

ntemational  Disarmament  Orga- 

|ould  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 

duction  of  the  Risit  of  War 

In  the  ight  of  the  examination  by  the 
International  Commission  on  Reduction  of 


sequence 
or  conve 
be  set  foi 

b.  In 
would  be 
tion,  the 
nization 
ures. 


the  Rislc 
to  the  T 


War  during  Stage  I  the  Parties 
aty  would  undertake  such  addi- 
tional arrangements  as  appeared  desirable 
to  promot^  confidence  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  war.  Th^  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  also 
consider  ejtending  and  improving  the  meas- 
ures undertaken  in  Stage  I  for  this  purpose. 
The  Commission  would  remain  in  existence 
to  examin^  extensions,  improvements  or  ad- 
ditional measures  which  might  be  undertak- 
en during  and  after  Stage  II. 

F.  Thi  International  Disarmament 
I        Organization 

The  Intanational  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  strengthened  in  the  maimer 
necessary  l|o  ensure  its  capacity  to  verify  the 
measures  Undertaken  in  Stage  II  through 
an  extension  of  the  arrangements  based 
upon  the  principles  set  forth  in  Section  G. 
paragraph  B  of  Stage  I. 
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To  Strengthen  Arrangements 
fo  ■  Keeping  the  Peace 

1.  Peaceful  St  ttlement  of  Disputes 

a.  In  light  ( if  the  study  of  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  dispf  tes  conducted  during  Stage  I. 
the  Parties  tlo  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
such  additional  steps  and  arrangements  as 
were  necessaiy  to  assure  the  just  and  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  disputes, 
whether  lega^  or  political  in  nature. 

b.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 
take to  accept  without  reservation,  pursuant 
to  Article  36,  paragraph  1  of  the  Statute  of 
the  International  Court  of  Justice,  the  com- 
pulsory Jurisdiction  of  that  Court  to  decide 
international  legal  disputes. 

2.  Rules  of  International  Conduct 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  contin- 
ue their  support  of  the  study  by  the  subsidi- 
ary body  of  the  International  Disarmament 
Organization  jinitiated  in  Stage  I  to  study 
the  codification  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  rules  bf  international  conduct  relat- 
ed to  disamlament.  The  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  agree  to  the  establishment  of 
procedures  wljiereby  rules  recommended  by 
the  subsidiary  body  and  approved  by  the 
Control  Council  would  be  circulated  to  all 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  would  become  ef- 
fective three  months  thereafter  unless  a 
majority  of  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  signi- 
fied their  disabproval,  and  whereby  the  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  would  be  bound  by  rules 
which  had  become  effective  in  this  way 
unless,  within  a  period  of  one  year  from  the 
effective  date,  they,  formally  notified  the 
International  !  Disarmament  Organization 
that  they  did  not  consider  themselves  so 
bound.  Using  [such  procedures,  the  Parties 
to  the  Treat!  would  adopt  such  rules  of 
conduct  related  to  disarma- 
be  necessary  to  begin  Stage 


international 
ment  as  mighi 
III. 

b.  In  the  ligjit  of  the  study  of  indirect  ag- 
gression and  ^bversion  conducted  in  Stage 
I,  the  Parties  |to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
arrangements  necessary  to  assure  states 
against  indiredt  aggression  and  subversion. 
3.  United  Nations  Peace  Force 
The  United  Nations  Peace  Force  to  be  es- 
le  result  of  the  agreement 
Stage  I  would  come  into 
e  first  year  of  Stage  II  and 
•essively  strengthened  during 


ms  Peace  Observation  Corps 

the  Treaty  would  conclude 

for  the  expansion  of  the  ac- 

Tnited  Nations  Peace  Obser- 


tablished  as 
reached  duri 
being  within 
would  be  pro 
Stage  II 

4.  United  Nat 
The  Parties 

arrangements 
tivities  of  the 
vation  Corps. 

5.  National  Legislation 
Those  Parties  to  the  Treaty  which  had 

not  already  dine  so  would,  in  accordance 
with  their  constitutional  processes,  enact 
national  legislation  in  support  of  the  Treaty 
imposing  legal  obligations  on  individuals 
and  organizations  under  their  jurisdiction 
and  providing  appropriate  penalties  for  non- 
compliance. 

H.  Transition 
1.  Transition]  from  Stage  II  to  Stage  III 
would  take  plice  at  the  end  of  Stage  II, 
upon  a  determfciation  that  the  following  cir- 
cumstances existed: 

a.  All  undertakings  to  be  carried  out  in 
Stage  II  had  b^n  carried  out; 

b.  All  prepar^Ltions  required  for  Stage  III 
had  been  made;  and 

c.  All  states  possessing  armed  forces  and 
armaments  had  become  Parties  to  the 
Treaty. 
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2.  During  the  last  three  months  of  Stage 
II,  the  Control  Council  would  review  the  sit- 
uation respecting  these  circumstances  with 
a  view  to  determining  at  the  end  of  Stage  II 
whether  they  existed. 

3.  If,  at  the  end  of  Stage  II,  one  or  more 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  the  foregoing  circum- 
stances did  not  exist,  the  agreed  period  of 
Stage  II  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  ex- 
tended by  a  period  or  periods  totalling  no 
more  than  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  about  the  foregoing  circumstances. 

4.  If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period 
or  periods,  one  or  more  of  the  permanent 
memt>ers  of  the  Control  Council  should  de- 
clare that  the  foregoing  circumstances  still 
did  not  exist,  the  question  would  be  placed 
before  a  special  session  of  the  Security 
Council;  transition  to  Stage  III  would  take 
place  upon  a  determination  by  the  Security 
Council  that  the  foregoing  circumstances 
did  in  fact  exist. 

Stage  III 

Stage  III  would  begin  upon  the  transition 
from  Stage  II  and  would  be  completed 
within  an  agreed  period  of  time  as  promptly 
as  possitQe. 

During  Stage  III.  the  Parties  to  the 
Treaty  would  undertake: 

1.  To  continue  all  obligations  undertaken 
during  Stages  I  and  II; 

2.  To  complete  the  process  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  the  manner  out- 
lined below; 

3.  To  ensure  that  the  International  Disar- 
mament Organization  would  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  verify  in  the  agreed  manner  the 
obligations  undertaken  during  Stage  III  and 
of  continuing  verification  subsequent  to  the 
completion  of  Stage  III;  and 

4.  To  strengthen  further  the  arrange- 
ments for  keeping  the  peace  during  and  fol- 
lowing the  achievement  of  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  through  the  additional 
measures  outlined  below. 

A.  Armaments 

1.  Reduction  of  Armaments 

Subject  to  agreed  requirements  for  non- 
nuclear  armaments  of  agreed  types  for  na- 
tional forces  required  to  maintain  internal 
order  and  protect  the  personal  security  of 
citizens,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
eliminate  all  armaments  remaining  at  their 
disposal  at  the  end  of  Stage  II. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  foregoing  measure  would  be  carried 
out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through  ar- 
rangements that  would  be  set  forth  in  an 
annex  to  the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  that 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures and  would  provide  assurance  that  re- 
tained armaments  were  of  the  agreed  types 
and  did  not  exceed  agreed  levels.  \ 

3.  Limitations  on  Prodiiction  of  Armaments 

and  on  Related  Activities 

a.  Subject  to  agreed  arrangements  in  sup- 
port of  national  forces  required  to  maintain 
internal  order  and  protect  the  personal  se- 
curity of  citizens  and  subject  to  agreed  ar- 
rangements in  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Peace  Force,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would  halt  all  applied  research,  develop- 
ment, production,  and  testing  of  armaments 
and  would  cause  to  be  dismantled  or  con- 
verted to  peaceful  uses  all  facilities  for  such 
purposes. 

b.  The  foregoing  measures  would  t>e  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 


arrangements  which  would  be  set  forth  in 
an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

c.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures at  declared  locations  and  would  provide 
assurance  that  activities  subject  to  the  fore- 
going measures  were  not  conducted  at  unde- 
clared locations. 

B.  Armed  Forces 

1.  Reduction  of  Armed  Forces 

To  the  end  that  upon  completion  of  Stage 
III  they  would  have  at  their  disposal  only 
those  forces  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments necessary  for  agreed  forces  to  main- 
tain internal  order  and  protect  the  personal 
security  of  citizens  and  that  they  would  be 
capable  of  providing  agreed  manpower  for 
the  United  Nations  Peace  Force,  the  Parties 
to  the  Treaty  would  complete  the  reduction 
of  their  force  levels,  disband  systems  of  re- 
serve forces,  cause  to  l>e  disbanded  organiza- 
tional arrangements  comprising  and  sup- 
porting their  national  military  establish- 
ment, and  terminate  the  employment  of  ci- 
vilian personnel  associated  with  the  forego- 
ing. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  through  ar- 
rangements which  would  be  set  forth  in  an 
annex  to  the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures and  would  provide  assurance  that  the 
only  forces  and  organizational  arrange- 
ments retained  or  subsequently  established 
were  those  necessary  for  agreed  forces  re- 
quired to  maintain  internal  order  and  to 
protect  the  personal  security  of  citizens  and 
those  for  providing  agreed  manpower  for 
the  United  Nations  Peace  Force. 

3.  Other  Limitations 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  halt  all 
military  conscription  and  would  undertake 
to  annul  legislation  concerning  national 
military  establishments  or  military  service 
inconsistent  with  the  foregoing  measures. 
C.  Nuclear  Weapons 

1.  Reduction  of  Nuclear  Weapons 

In  light  of  the  steps  taken  in  Stages  I  and 
II  to  halt  the  production  of  fissionable  ma- 
terial for  use  in  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  stockpiles,  the  Par- 
ties to  the  Treaty  would  eliminate  all  nucle- 
ar weapons  remaining  at  their  disposal, 
would  cause  to  be  dismantled  or  converted 
to  peaceful  use  all  facilities  for  production 
of  such  weapons,  and  would  transfer  all  ma- 
terials remaining  at  their  disposal  for  use  in 
such  weapons  to  purposes  other  than  use  in 
such  weapons. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  foregoing  measures  would  be  car- 
ried out  in  an  agreed  sequence  and  through 
arrangements  which  would  lie  set  forth  in 
an  annex  to  the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  annex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  meas- 
ures and  would  provide  assurance  that  no 
nuclear  weapons  or  materials  for  use  in  such 
weapons  remained  at  the  disposal  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  and  that  no  such 
weapons  or  materials  were  produced  at  un- 
declared facilities. 


D.  Military  Bases  and  Facilities 

1.  Reduction  of  Military  Bases  and  Facili- 

ties 
The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  disman- 
tle or  convert  to  peaceful  uses  the  military 
bases  and  facilities  remaining  at  their  dis- 
posal, wherever  they  might  be  located,  in  an 
agreed  .sequence  except  for  such  agreed 
bases  or  facilities  within  the  territory  of  the 
Parties  to  the  Treaty  for  agreed  forces  re- 
quired to  maintain  internal  order  and  pro- 
tect the  personal  security  of  citizens. 

2.  Method  of  Reduction 

a.  The  list  of  military  bases  and  facilities 
subject  to  the  foregoing  measure  and  the  se- 
quence and  arrangements  for  dismantling  or 
converting  them  to  peaceful  uses  during 
Stage  III  would  be  set  forth  in  an  annex  to 
the  Treaty. 

b.  In  accordance  with  arrangements  which 
would  be  set  forth  in  the  atmex  on  verifica- 
tion, the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nization would  verify  the  foregoing  measure 
at  declared  locations  and  provide  assurance 
that  there  were  no  undeclared  military 
bases  and  facilities. 

E.  Research  and  Development  of  Military 
Significance 

1.  Reporting  Requirement 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 
take the  following  measures  respecting  re- 
search and  development  of  military  signifi- 
cance subsequent  to  Stage  III: 

a.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  report 
to  the  International  Disarmament  Organj- 
zation  any  basic  scientific  discovery  and  any 
technological  invention  having  potential 
military  significance. 

b.  The  Control  Council  would  establish 
such  expert  study  groups  as  might  be  re- 
quired to  examine  the  potential  military  sig- 
nificance of  such  discoveries  and  inventions 
and,  if  necessary,  to  recommend  appropriate 
measures  for  their  control.  In  the  Hght  of 
such  expert  study,  the  Parties  to  the  Treaty 
would,  where  necessary,  establish  agreed  ar- 
rangements providing  for  verification  by  the 
International  Disarmament  Organization 
that  such  discoveries  and  inventions  were 
not  utilized  for  military  purposes.  Such  ar- 
rangements would  become  an  annex  to  the 
Treaty. 

c.  The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree 
to  appropriate  arrangements  for  protection 
of  the  ownership  rights  of  all  discoveries 
and  inventions  reported  to  the  Internation- 
al Disarmament  Organization  in  accordance 
with  subparagraph  a  above. 

2.  International  Cooperation 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
support  full  international  cooperation  in  all 
fields  of  scientific  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  to  engage  in  free  exchange  of  sci- 
entific and  technical  information  and  free 
interchange  of  views  among  scientific  and 
technical  personnel. 

F.  Reduction  of  the  Risk  of  War 
1.  Improved  Measures 

In  the  light  of  the  Stage  II  examination 
by  the  International  Commission  on  Reduc- 
tion of  the  Risk  of  War.  the  Parties  to  the  ^ 
Treaty  would  undertake  such  extensions 
and  improvements  of  existing  arrangements 
and  such  additional  arrangements  as  ap- 
peared desirable  to  promote  confidence  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  war.  The  Commission 
would  remain  in  existance  to  examine  ex- 
tensions, improvements  or  additional  meas- 
ures which  might  be  taken  during  and  after 
Stage  UI.     ^.^ 
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2.  Apjaication  0/  Itetuurea  to  Continuing 
Force* 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  apply  to 
national  forces  required  to  maintain  inter- 
nal order  and  protect  the  personal  security 
of  citizens  those  applicable  measures  con- 
cerning the  reduction  of  the  risk  of  war  that 
had  been  applied  to  national  armed  forces 
In  Stages  I  and  II. 

0.  International  Disarmament  Organization 
The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion would  be  strengthened  in  the  manner 
necessary  to  ensure  iu  capacity  (1)  to  verify 
the  measures  undertaken  in  Stage  III 
through  an  extension  of  arrangements 
baaed  upon  the  principles  set  forth  In  Sec- 
tion O.  paragraph  3  of  Stage  I  so  that  by 
the  end  of  Stage  III,  when  all  disarmament 
measures  had  been  completed.  Inspection 
would  have  been  extended  to  all  parts  of  the 
territory  of  Parties  to  the  Treaty:  and  (2)  to 
provide  continuing  verification  of  disarma- 
ment after  the  completion  of  Stage  III. 

H.  Measures  to  Strengthen  Arrangements 
for  Keeping  the  Peace 

1.  Peaceful  Change  and  Settlement  of  Dia- 

putet 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 
take such  additional  steps  and  arrange- 
menu  as  were  necessary  to  provide  a  basis 
for  peaceful  change  in  a  disarmed  world  and 
to  continue  the  just  and  peaceful  settlement 
of  all  international  disputes,  whether  legal 
or  political  in  nature. 

2.  RtUet  of  International  Conduct 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  continue 
the  codification  and  progressive  develop- 
ment of  rules  of  international  conduct  relat- 
ed to  disarmament  in  the  manner  provided 
in  Stage  II  and  by  any  other  agreed  proce- 
dure. 

3.  United  ffationa  Peace  Force 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  progres- 
sively strengthen  the  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  esUblished  in  Stage  II  until  it  had 
sufficient  armed  forces  and  armaments  so 
that  no  state  could  challenge  it. 

I.  Completion  of  Stage  III 

1.  At  the  end  of  the  time  period  agreed  for 
Stage  III,  the  Control  Council  would  review 
the  situation  with  a  view  to  determining 
whether  all  undertakings  to  be  carried  out 
in  Stage  III  had  been  carried  out. 

2.  In  the  event  that  one  or  more  of  the 
permanent  members  of  the  Control  Council 
should  declare  that  such  undertakings  had 
not  been  carried  out.  the  agreed  period  of 
Stage  in  would,  upon  the  request  of  such 
permanent  member  or  members,  be  ex- 
tended for  a  period  or  periods  totalling  no 
more  than  three  months  for  the  purpose  of 
completing  any  uncompleted  undertakings 
If,  upon  the  expiration  of  such  period  or  pe- 
riods, one  or  more  of  the  permanent  mem- 
bers of  the  Control  Council  should  declare 
that  such  undertakings  still  had  not  been 
carried  out.  the  question  would  be  placed 
before  a  special  session  of  the  Security 
Council,  which  would  determine  whether 
Stage  III  had  been  completed. 

3.  After  the  completion  of  Stage  III  the 
obligations  undertaken  in  Stages  I.  Il'  and 
III  would  continue. 

OnfERAL  Provisions  Applicable  to  All 
Stages 
1.  Sutueguent  Modifications  or  AmendmerUa 
of  the  Treaty  ~ 

The  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would  agree  to 
specific  procedures  for  considering  amend- 
mente  or  modifications  of  the  Treaty  which 
were  believed  desirable  by  any  Party  to  the 
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Treaty  ki  the  light  of  experience  in  the 
early  pjriod  of  ImplemenUtion  of  the 
Treaty.  $uch  Procedures  would  Include  pro- 
vision far  a  conference  on  revision  of  the 
Treaty  atter  a  specified  period  of  time. 
1  2.  Interim  Agreement 
The  Plirties  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 
take such  specific  arrangements,  including 
the  establishment  of  a  Preparatory  Com- 
mission, M  were  necessary  between  the  sign- 
ing and  lentry  into  force  of  the  Treaty  to 
ensure  tie  initiation  of  Stage  I  immediately 
upon  thd  entry  Into  force  of  the  Treaty,  and 
to  provide  an  interim  forum  for  the  ex- 
change (^f  views  and  information  on  topics 
relating  to  the  Treaty  and  to  the  achieve* 
ment  of  a  permanent  sUte  of  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful  world. 
3.  Partiei  to  the  Treaty,  Ratification,  Acces- 
sion, ai  Id  Entry  into  Force  of  the  Treaty. 
A.  The  Treaty  would  be  open  to  signature 
and  ratil  Ication,  or  accession,  by  all  mem- 
bers of  tl  le  United  Nations  or  iU  specialized 
agencies. 

b.  Anj     other    state    which    desired    to 
become  1  Party  to  the  Treaty  could  accede  » 
to  the  Tl  eaty  with  the  approval  of  the  con- 
ference c  n  recommendation  of  the  Control 
Council. 

c.  The  '  Treaty  would  come  into  force  when 

It  had  b€(  in  ratified  by states.  Including 

the  United  States  of  America,  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  and  an  agreed 
number  ajf  the  following  states: 

d.  In  otder  to  assure  the  achievement  of 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  a  permanent 
state  of  general  and  complete  disarmament 

>ful  world,  the  Treaty  would  specl- 

"le  accession  of  cerUin  militarily 

states  would  be  essential  for  the 

effectiveness  of  the  Treaty  or  for 

"  into  force  of  particular  measures 
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SPECIA^  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  followed  the  leg- 
islative pitogram  and  any  special 
orders  here  tofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell)  to  revise  and 
extend  the  r  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Frens  IX,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kemf^  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClory.  for  15  minutes,  on 
May  26,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Nfr.  Traxler)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarlts  and  include  ex- 
traneous mnterial:) 

Mr.  PHiupp  Burton,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Hoye4.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNz,  iLEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Anno  uzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Cocu  o.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYi  ERs,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Will  AM  J.  Coyne,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Blanc  HARD,  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mrs.  Boggs.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California,  for  5  min 
utes.  today. 

Mr.  Stark  ,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Reuss  ,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gaydos,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
2.  1982. 


•riles  to  the  Treaty  would  under- 

;ert  every  effort  to  induce  other 

..uthortties  to  accede  to  the  Treaty. 

f.  The  "treaty  would  be  subject  to  ratifica- 
tion or  a^eptance  in  accordance  with  con- 
stitutional processes. 

g.  A  DJepository  Government  would  be 
agreed  urton  which  would  have  all  of  the 
duties  no»nally  incumbent  upon  a  Deposito- 
ry. Alterrktively,  the  United  Nations  would 
be  the  Defcosltory. 

4.  Financk 

a.  In  o4jer  to  meet  the  financial  obliga- 
tions of  t|e  International  Disarmament  Or- 
ganization, the  Parties  to  the  Treaty  would 
bear  the  International  Disarmament  Orga- 
nizations  expenses  as  provided  in  the 
budget  approved  by  the  General  Conference 
and  in  acoordance  with  a  scale  of  apportion- 
ment approved  by  the  General  Conference. 

b.  The  C  >eneral  Conference  would  exercise 
borrowing  powers  on  behalf  of  the  Interna- 
tional DIsi  irmament  Organization. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 


5.  Authent  ic 

The  text 
equally 
French,  Russian 


Texts 

of  the  Treaty  would  consist  of 
i.uthentic     versions     in     English. 
Chinese  and  Spanish.* 


I  EAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  uninimous 
sence  wa 

Mr 
Wright), 
clal  business 


consent,  leave-' of  ab- 
granted  to: 
R4hall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
for  today,  on  account  of  offi- 


By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Hopkins,  to  follow  colloquy  with 
Mr.  Dannem  cyer  earlier, 

Mr.  Weiss  ,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Con- 
gressional 1  tECORD  and  is  estimated  by 
the  Public  Pointer  to  cost  $4,165. 

(The  following  Members  (a^iUae  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Campbell),  and JK  include 
extraneous  matter:)  4L_ 

Mr.  McDAiE.  \ 

Mr.  FoRSYi-HE  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  Snow^  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Shum\  ^ay. 

Mr.  CoNTE 

Mr.  DoRN/  N  of  California  in  two  In- 
stances. 

Mr.  Derwi  mski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  DeNar  dis  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Grish  lm. 

Mr.  Colli*  s  of  Texas. 

Mr.  Dough  brty. 

Mr.  Paul. 

Mr.  LeBou  riLLiER. 

Mr.  CONABl  JE. 

Mr.  ROGER! ;. 

Mr.  Lower  it  of  California. 

Mr.  GiNGR]  ch. 

Mr.  McClo  ry. 

Mr.  Clinge  r. 

(The  folloiring  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.|  Traxler)  and  to  include 
extraneous  niatter:) 
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Mr. 

Barnes. 

Mr. 

DE  Lugo  in  two  instances 

Mr. 

Schumer. 

Mr. 

Gray. 

Mr. 

O'Neill. 

Mr. 

Young  of  Missouri. 

Mr. 

Blanchard. 

Mr. 

Rangel. 

Mr. 

LaFalce. 

Mr. 

CONYERS. 

Mr. 

Frank  in  two  instances. 

Mr. 

HtnBARD. 

Mr. 

Aspin. 

Mr. 

Wyden  in  two  instances. 

Mr. 

Simon. 

Mr. 

Lehman. 

Mr. 

Garcia. 

Mr. 

Fary. 

Mr 

BOLLING. 

Mr 

Downey. 

Mr 

Edgar  in  two  instances. 

Mr 

Lundine. 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Conwnit- 
tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4769.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  conunittee  did  on  May  24. 
1982,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  1543.  To  confirm  a  conveyance  of 
certain  real  property  by  the  Central  Pacific 
Railway  Co.  and  Southern  Pacific  Co.  to  A. 
C.  Taber  and  his  wife.  Mary  Taber. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  9  o'clock  and  55  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until 
Wednesday,  May  26.  1982.  at  10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clatise  2  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4007.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  tansmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  amendments  to  the  re- 
quest for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-185);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

4008.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  his 
review  of  proposed  reclssion  of  budget  au- 
thority, five  new  deferrals  and  revisions  to 


two  previously  reported  deferrals,  contained 
in  the  message  of  the  President  dated 
March  18.  1982.  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-155).  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1012(a),  1013(a),  and  1014(c) 
of  Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-186): 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

4009.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Energy,  transmitting  notice  of  a  delay 
until  the  end  of  June  in  submission  of  the 
next  semiannual  report  on  the  alternative 
fuels  production  program,  required  by  title 
II  of  Public  Law  96-126:  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

4010.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (research,  develop- 
ment and  logistics):  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  commissary  shelf-stocking 
and  custodial  services  function  at  Nellis 
AFB,  Nev.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4011.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (research.  Develop- 
ment and  logistics):  transmitting  notice  of 
the  proposed  conversion  to  contractor  per- 
formance of  the  transient  aircraft  services 
function  at  March  AF^.  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4012.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (manpower  and  re- 
serve affairs),  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  to  eliminate  the  service  credit 
for  professional  experience  and  education  In 
the  computation  of  years  of  service  for  de- 
termining whether  a  reserve  commissioned 
officer  shall  be  transferred  to  the  retired  re- 
serve: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4013.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Facility 
Requirements  and  Resources,  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  a  con- 
struction project  proposed  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

4014.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Government  Affairs.  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  a  report 
covering  the  month  of  February  1982.  on 
the  number  of  passengers  per  day  on  board 
each  train  operated,  and  the  on-time  per- 
formance at  the  final  destination  of  each 
train  operated,  by  route  and  by  railroad, 
pursuant  to  section  308(a)(2)  of  the  Rail 
Passenger  Service  Act  of  1970,  as  amended: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

4015.  A  letter  from  the  executive  vice 
president,  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line  Rail- 
road Co..  transmitting  a  statement  to  sup- 
plement the  report  previously  submitted  by 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  on 
the  status  of  negotiations  between  Conrall 
and  the  Philadelphia  Belt  Line:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

4016.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  progress  toward  conclusion  of  a 
negotiated  solution  of  the  Cyprus  problem, 
pursuant  to  section  620(c)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-187):  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4017.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller,  De- 
partment of  State,  transmitting  the  semian- 
nual report  on  the  activities  under  the  inter- 
national narcotics  program,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 481(b)(2)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 


4018.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions by  Ambassador-designate  George 
Quincey  Lumsden,  Jr..  and  members  of  his 
family,  pursuant  to  section  304(b)(2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Af faifs. 

4019.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Planning  and  Evaluation,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4020.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4021.  A  letter  from  the  UndM  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  Tourth  annual 
report  on  the  status  of  general  management 
planning  for  each  unit  of  the  national  park 
system,  pursuant  to  section  12(b)  of  public 
Law  91-383.  as  amended:  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4022.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a  1-year 
deferment  of  the  1981  construction  repay- 
ment installment  due  from  the  Cedar  Bluff 
Irrigation  District  No.  6,  Pick-Sloan  Missou- 
ri basin  program,  Kansas,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion !7(b)  of  the  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1939.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 

4023.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice 
that  a  change  regarding  the  irrigation  pur- 
pose is  being  made  In  the  plan  of  the  Armel 
unit  and  that  a  proposed  contract  with  the 
Stat^f  Colorado  has  been  made  for  the  use 
of  the  conservation  capacity  of  Bonny  Dam 
and  Reservoir  (principal  feature  of  the 
Armel  unit),  pursuant  to  section  7(c)  of  the 
Reclamation  Project  Act  of  1939:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4024.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
transmitting  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use 
and  distribution  of  the  judgment  funds 
awarded  in  docket  Nos.  343-70  and  87-C 
before  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Paiute  Tribe  of  the  Pyramid  Lake 
Reservation,  pursuant  to  sections  2(a)  and  4 
of  Public  Law  93-134;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4025.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Department  of  Justice,  transmit- 
ting a  copy  of  the  President's  message  and  a 
proposed  constitutional  amendment  relating 
to  school  prayer  along  with  a  memorandum 
which  contains  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment and  legal  arguments  supporting  its 
adoption:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

4020.  A  letter  from  the  controller.  Boys 
Clut)s  of  America,  transmitting  the  audit 
report  of  the  organization  for  calendar  year 
1981.  pursuant  to  section  3  of  Public  Law 
88-504:  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4027.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator, General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  various  prospectuses  proposing 
the  lease  of  space  and  construction  projects, 
pursuant  to  section  7(a)  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.piNOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
60.  Concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  trade  regulation 
rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehi- 
cles. (Rept.  No.  97-S86).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Bute  of  the  Union. 
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SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

UNDER  TIME  LIMITATION 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  5427  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  extended  for  an 
additional  period  ending  not  later  than  June 
11. 1983. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  bills  and 
repMts  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 
f Omitted  from  the  Record  of  May  24. 1982J 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  H.R.  6337.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to  the 
international  energy  program,  and  for  other 
purposes:  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  for  a  period 
ending  not  later  than  June  U.  1962,  for  con- 
sideration of  such  provisions  of  section  3(b) 
of  the  bill  as  fall  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  pursuant  to  clause  l(n)  rule 
X  (Rept.  No.  97-585.  Pt.  1).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

fSubmittea  May  25,  1982J 
Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6369.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide a  program  of  Federal  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments:  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  15  legislative  days  with  In- 
structions to  report  bacic  to  the  House  as 
provided  in  section  401(b)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344  (Rept.  No.  97-587.  Pt.  I).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By   Mr.   RANOEL  (for   himself.   Mr. 
CONABLE.  Mr.  CTiBBONs.  Mr.  Pickle. 
Mr.  Jkhkirs.  Mr.  SiiAinfOM.  and  Mr. 
Russo): 
H.R.  6475.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
closure of  returns  and  return  information 
for  use  in  criminal  investigations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL: 
H.R.  6476.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  change  made  by  section  421  of 


the  Eca  lomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  in 
the  defl  lition  of  family  members  for  pur- 
poses of  the  estate  tax  special  valuation  of 
farm.  et;..  real  property:  to  the  Committee 
on  Wayi  and  Means. 

BylMrs.  BOOOS  (for  herself.  Mr.  Liv- 
WGSTON.    Mr.    LoTT,   Mr.  .  Moirrcoii- 
ny,  and  Mr.  Barnard): 
H.R.  6 177.  A  bill  to  extend,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  period  of  time  a  national 
bank  may  hold  real  estate;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By.Mr.  CRAIG: 
H.R.   i478.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Food 
Stamp  Act  of  1977  to  esUbllsh  certain  em- 
ployment requirements  for  food  stamp  pro- 
gram; tokhe  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

Byi  Mr.  FRENZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
NDER  Jaot.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr. 
OHAM,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Thomas, 
,r.  Lee,  and  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne): 
H.R.  ai79.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  jCampaign  Act  of  1971  to  increase 
the  rolei  of  political  parties  in  financing 
campaigns  under  such  act.  and  for  other 
purpose*  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
mlnistrauon. 

ByMr.  HANCE: 
H.R.  6480.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue! Code  of  1954  to  allow  individuals 
who  do  $ot  Itemize  deductions  a  deduction 
for  expeases  paid  or  incurred  for  services  in 
connection  with  the  preparation  of  any  indi- 
vidual Intomfe  tax  return;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
H.R.  6«1.  A  biU  to  provide  that  Members 
of  Congress  will  be  treated  in  the  same 
manner  is  other  taxpayers  with  respect  to 
the  deductibility  of  living  expenses  while 
away  fro»i  home  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or 
business: ,  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By]  Mr.    PEASE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
^^IGHT.  Mr.  Gibbons  Mr.   PkppER. 

Mk".      BOLAND,      Mr.      MOAKLEY,      Mr. 

BtowN  of  California.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Jenkins.  Mr.  Downey 
M  r.  CoNYERS,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Brodheao.  Mr. 
Fi  rniAM.  Mr.  Matsoi.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr. 
SiiBERLiNG.     Mr.     Alexander.     Mr. 
Hi  )lland.  and  Mr.  Traxler): 
H.R.  64|I2.  A  bill  to  improve  worker  train- 
ing under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  6403.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  special 
relatlonsMlp  between  Congress  and  organi- 
zations of  war  veterans,  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a 
limit  on  the  tax-exempt  status  of  such  orga- 
nizations Bhall  apply  only  if  such  organiza- 
tions engage  in  substantial  lobbying  on 
issues  unrelated  to  veterans  affairs,  the 
armed  forces,  or  national  defense,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Meai*. 

By  1  Ir.  SHANNON: 
H.R.  8414.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  >  :ode  of  1954  to  expand  the  credit 
for  univesity  research;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  i  nd  Means. 

By  Mr.  SIMON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Williams 
of  Montana.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Dorgan 
of  North  Dakota.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
So^th  Dakota.  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr. 

WASHINGTON.     Mr.     PHILLIP    BURTON. 

Mi  Clay.  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mi  Corrada.  and  Mr.  Daschle): 
H.R.  641  5.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
tribally  ci  mtrolled  Community  College  As- 
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slstance  Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr]  SMITH  of  Iowa  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Udall): 
H.R.  6486.|a  biU  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Intemor  to  establish  a  program  to 
insure  the  Stockpiling  and  replacement  of 
topsoii   on   Public   lands   and   other   lands 
which   are   moved  or  covered   by  surface 
mining  proJ(!Cts.  reclamation  projects,  and 
other     Federal      and     federally     assisted 
projects,  an^  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  jSTARK: 
H.R.  6487.1a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  the  benefits 
of  the  accelerated  cost  recovery  system  to 
residential  rtel  property  acquired  from  the 
Federal  Oov«mment  in  a  sale  without  com- 
petitive bidding;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  Ways 
and  Means.    I 

By  Mr.  [WHITE: 
H.R.  6488.  |a  bill  to  amend  the  Congres- 
sional Budgeft  Act  of  1974  and  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act.  1921.  to  direct  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  to  increase  the  money 
stock  at  an  annual  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
historic  growth  rate  of  the  real  gross  nation- 
al product,  tdbring  the  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Pbiance  Bank  and  other  off -budget  en- 
titles within  the  unified  budget,  to  eliminate 
budget  deficits,  to  limit  the  levels  of  total 
budget  outlafsrimd  to  allow  for  the  gradual 
elimination  of  th^  public  debt;  Jointly,  to 
the  Commit^es  oh  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affa^,  Government  Operations. 
Rules,  and  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  492.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 

September,    |l982     as     "National     Sewing 

le  Committee  on  Post  Office 

Ice. 

I  KINDNESS  (for  himself.  Mr. 

id  Mr.  Beard): 
)3.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
it  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


Month";  to 

and  Civil  Se 

By  Mr 

LOTT. 

H.J.  Res.  4 
an  amendme 
United  Statei 
diciary. 

By   Mr 

Bar 

Mr 

and 

H.J.  Res.  4 


STUDDS  (for   himself.   Mr. 
Mr.   SoLARZ,   Mr.    Yatron. 
iCH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Oejdenson. 
Oakar): 

Joint  resolution  with  regard 
to  Presidential  certifications  on  conditions 
in  El  Salvador  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  1 

By  Mr.  FHILUP  BURTON: 
H.  Res.  48p.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Bouse  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  changes  in  the  Railroad  Retire- 
ment Act  of  1 1974  proposed  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  for  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

H.  Re^.  48i.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Vouse  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  proposals  to  reduce  benefits  or 
cost-of-living  adjustments  under  social  secu- 
rity and  other  federally  administered  retire- 
ment programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services.  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service,  Waysi  and  Means,  and  Energy  and 
Commerce,    j 

By  Mr.  DREIER: 
H.  Res.  48).  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Congress  Should  begin  consideration  of 
a  simplified  Federal  income  tax  on  the 
income  of  individuals,  with  all  income  taxed 
at  a  single  ratfe;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  Ix) WARDS  of  Oklahoma  (for 
himself.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Huck- 
ABT,  ar  d  Mr.  Lewis): 
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H.  Res.  483.  Resolution  to  esUbiish  the  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  Entitlements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

389.  By  the  SPEAKER;  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Virgin- 
ia, relative  to  withholding  SUte  tax  from 
the  pay  of  military  retirees;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

390.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  rela- 
tive to  the  section  8  subsidy  to  the  elderly; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

391.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
Independent  financial  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

392.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Iowa,  relative  to  decontrol  of 
natural  gas;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

393.  Also;  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
medicaid:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

394.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
selling  certain  surplus  properties:  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

395.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative  to  the  exten- 
sion througii  fiscal  year  1985  of  Public  Law 
92-444:  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

396.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  relative  to 
the  Anti-Arson  Act  of  1981;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs,  the  Judiciary,  and  Science  and 
Technology. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  JEFFORDS: 
H.R.  6489.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Bev- 
erly E.  Reardon;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota: 
H.R.  6490.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Gordon 
Beck:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
H.R.  385:  Mr.  Grisham. 
H.R.  23  U:  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Gejdenson.  and 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

H.R.  2445:  Mr.  Mottl. 
H.R.  3847:  Mr.  DC  LuGO. 
H.R.  3904:  Mr.  Goodling. 
H.R.  4147:  Mr.  Mottl  and  Mr.  Fish. 
H.R.  5242:  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr.  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 
H.R.  5276:  Mr.  Emerson. 
H.R.  5572:  Mr.  Hyde. 
H.R.  5920:  Mr.  McCollum  and  Mr.  Deck- 

ARD. 

H.R.  5987:  Mr.  Ratchporo  and  Mr.  S^oh. 
H.R.  6087:  Mr.  Rose.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Fowler,  and  Mr.  Kastenmeier. 


H.R.  6120:  Mr.  Udall  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  6134:  Mr.  Johnston. 

H.R.  6142:  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Hatcher, 
Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Railsback, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Madican.  Mr. 
Ottinceh.  and  Mr.  Huckaby. 

H.R.  6181:  Mr.  Hotto  and  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama. 

H.R.  6201:  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Barnard. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Ottinger.  and  Mr. 
Brinkley. 

H.R.  6212:  Mr.  Dougherty  and  Mr. 
Murphy. 

H.R.  6231:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon,  Mr.  Traxler. 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  James  K.  Coye,  Mr.  Broom- 
piELO.  Mr.  Mottl;.  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr.  Moak- 
ley.  Mr.  HiGHTOWER,  Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  LeBou- 
TiLLiER,  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Brinkley.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr. 
Napier,  and  Mr.  Oxley. 

H.R.  6315:  Mr.  Anthony. 

H.R.  6330:  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Downey. 
Mr.  RiNALOO,  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, Mr.  HoiXENBECK,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki.  and  Mr.  Horton. 

H.R.  6348:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  DakoU 
and  Mrs.  Byron. 

H.R.  6450:  Mr.  Rhodes  and  Mr.  Bennett. 

H.R.  6467:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  and 
Mr.  Derwinski. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Annunzio. 

H.J.  Res.  415:  Mr.  Daub  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.  Con.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Studds.  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Del- 
LUMs.  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hollen- 
beck,  Mr.  Shamansky,  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  332:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Hartnett,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr. 
Roberts  of  South  DakoU,  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  La(x>marsino,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Goh- 
DERsoN,  Mr.  Jetpords,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Nelugan,  Mr.  MiNETA.  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Gingrich,  Mr.  Jefpries,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Bereuter.  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  334:  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri.  Mr.  Bevill.  and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Dwyeh. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. Mr.  Fauntroy.  and  Mr.  Foglibtta. 

H.  Res.  452:  Mr.  Gray. 

H.  Res.  454:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Lee.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Wal- 
cren.  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Coelho. 

H.  Res.  456:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mr.  Frank. 


freeze:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions  and   papers   were   laid   on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

452.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
National  Association  for  Practical  Nurse 
Education  and  Service.  Inc.,  New  York, 
N.Y..  relative  to  the  Vocational  Education 
Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

453.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Super- 
visors of  the  county  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif., 
relative  to  the  purchase  qt  Iranian  oil;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

454.  Also,  petition  of  township  of  Mont- 
ciair.  N.J..  relative  to  nuclear  arms  weapons 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  746 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
—Page  30.  insert  the  following  after  line  11 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

congressional  review  procedures 
Sec.  202.  (a)  Title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  Inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  7  of  the  following  new  chap- 
ter: 

"Chapter  8— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 

OF  AGENCY  RULEMAKING 
Sec. 

"801.  Definitions. 
"802.  Resolution  of  disapproval. 
"803.  Resolution  for  reconsideration. 
"804.  Effect  on  sUtutory  time  limits. 
"805.  Computation  of  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress. 
"806.  Procedure  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions. 
"807.  Effect  on  Judicial  review. 
"808.  Administrative  Conference  study. 
"S801.  Definitions 

"The  definitions  set  forth  in  section  551  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  except 
that- 

"(1)  those  functions  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  the  term  'agency'  by  paragraph 
(1)(H)  of  such  section  are  included  in  such 
definition  for  purposes  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  the  terms  rule'  and  emergency  rule' 
shall  not  include— 

"(A)  a  rule  of  agency  organization,  prac- 
tice, or  procedure, 

"(B)  a  rule  relating  to  agency  manage- 
ment or  personnel. 

"(C)  a  rule  granting  or  recognizing  an  ex- 
ception or  relieving  a  restriction,  or 

"(D)  a  rule  adopted  without  public  notice 
and  comment  pursuant  to  an  agency  finding 
that  such  notice  and  conunent  were  unnec- 
essary due  to  the  routine  nature  or  insignifi- 
cant impact  of  the  rule:  and 

'"(3)  the  term  'promulgation'  means  the 
filing  of  a  final  rule  with  the  Office  of  the 
Federal  Register  for  publication. 
"'{802.  Resolution  of  disapproval 

"'(a)(1)  Simultaneously  with  the  promul- 
gation of  any  rule  or  emergency  rule,  and  si- 
multaneously with  the  repromulgation  of 
any  rule  under  subsection  (b>  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  rule  or  emergency  rule  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  A  rule 
other  than  an  emergency  rule  shall  not 
become  effective  if — 

"'(A)  within  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  rule- 

'"(1)  one  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solving clause  of  which  is  as  follows:  'That 
Congress  disapproves  the  rule  promulgated 
by  dealing  with  the  matter  of 

which  rule  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 
.",  the  first  blank  being  filled  with  the 
name  of  the  agency  Issuing  the  rule,  the 
second  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  and  such  further  description  as 
may  be  necessary  to  identify  it.  and  the 
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third  being  filled  with  the  date  of  transmit- 
tal of  the  rule  to  Congress,  and  transmits 
such  concurrent  resolution  to  the  other 
House  of  Congress;  and 

'•(il)  such  concurrent  resolution  Is  not  dis- 
approved by  the  other  House  within  30  cal- 
endar days  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress after  such  transmittal;  or 

•■(Br  within  60  calendar  days  of  jcontlnu- 
ous  session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  rule,  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  from  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule, 
and  within  90  calendar  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  such  date  of  pro- 
mulgation, both  houses  of  Congress  adopt 
such  a  concurrent  resolution. 

'■(2)  If  at  the  end  of  60  calend&r  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule, 
and  neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  reso- 
lution, the  rule  may  go  Into  effect  at  the 
end  of  that  60-day  period.  If,  within  such  60 
calendar  days,  such  a  committee  has  report- 
ed or  been  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  such  a  resolution,  or  either  House 
has  adopted  such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may 
go  into  effect  not  sooner  than  90  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  of  its  promulgation  unless  disap- 
proved as  provided  in  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(bxi)  An  agency  may  not  promulgate  a 
new  rule  or  an  emergency  rule  identical  to 
one  disapproved  pursuant  to  this  section 
unless  a  statute  is  adopted  affecting  the 
agency's  powers  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  the  rule. 

"(2)  If  an  agency  proposes  a  new  rule  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  rule 
disapproved  under  this  section,  the  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  procedures  required 
by  law  for  the  issuance  of  a  new  rule,  except 
that  If  less  than  12  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  date  of  such  disapproval,  such  pro- 
cedures may  be  limited  to  changes  In  the 
disapproved  rule. 
"5  803.  Resolution  for  reconsideration 

"(a)  Either  House  of  Congress  may  adopt 
a  resolution  directing  agency  reconsider- 
ation of  a  rule,  other  than  an  emergency 
rule.  The  matter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  such  a  resolution  shall  be  as  follows: 
That  the  directs  to  reconsid- 

er iU  rule  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
which  rule  is  found  at  ."  (or.  in  the 

case  of  a  new  rule,  'was  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress on  .),  the  first  blank  being 
filled  with  the  House  of  Congress  adopting 
the  resolution,  the  second  blank  being  filled 
with  the  name  of  the  agency  issuing  the 
rule,  the  third  blank  being  filled  with  the 
title  of  the  rule  and  such  further  descrip- 
tion as  may  be  necessary  to  identify  It.  and 
the  fourth  blank  being  filled  with  the  cita- 
tion to  the  rule  in  the  agency  records  or.  In 
the  case  of  a  new  rule,  the  date  on  which  It 
was  transmitted  to  Congress. 
••(b)(1)  A  rule  shall  not  become  effective 

••(A)  within  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  rule,  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  has  reported  or 
been  discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  the 
rule;  and 

■•(B)  such  a  resolution  for  reconsiderMlon 
Is  adopted  by  either  House  of  Congress 
within  90  calendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
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slon  of  dongress  after  such  date  of  promul- 
gation. 

The  ageftcy  shall  reconsider  the  rule  and. 
within  6^  calendar  days  after  the  date  on 
which  tiije  resolution  for  reconsideration  is 
adopted. :  either  withdraw  or  repromulgate 
the  rule  [with  such  changes  and  with  such 
public  participation  as  the  agency  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  If  the  agency  takes 
no  actiort  within  that  60-day  period  the  rule 
shall  lapie.  If  repromulgated.  the  rule  shall 
be  subject  to  congressional  review  and  go 
into  effeit  as  provided  in  section  802  of  this 
chapter. 

'•(2)  If  lat  the  end  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuoBs  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  nromulgation  of  a  rule,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  ICongress  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged from  further  consideration  of  a  res- 
olution for  reconsideration  of  a  rule,  the 
rule  may 


go  into  effect  at  the  end  of  that 
60-calendM-  day  period.  If.  within  that  60- 
calendar  Iday  period,  such  a  committee  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  a  resolution,  the  rule 
may  go  ir  to  effect  not  sooner  than  90  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
after  the  date  of  its  promulgation,  subject 
to  paragr  iph  (1)(B)  of  this  subsection. 

••(c)  Ore  hundred  eighty  days  after  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration 
with  resiiect  to  a  rule  which  has  taken 
effect,  the  rule  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
unless  repromulgated  by  the  agency  with 
such  chai  ges  as  the  agency  considers  appro- 
priate. Unless  excepted  by  subsection  553(a) 
of  this  tifie,  the  agency  shall,  not  less  than 
60  days  p  lor  to  repromulgating  such  a  rule, 
give  notic ;  of  a  proceeding  to  consider  Its  re- 
promulga  ion.  The  notice  and  proceeding 
shall  comsly  with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  5(3  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
agency  shjall  hold  a  hearing  for  oral  presen- 
tations w  th  respect  to  the  rule.  Rules  re- 
promulgated  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
within  lap  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutiorl  for  reconsideration  shall  take 
effect  as  provided  In  section  802(a)  of  thU 
title,  exce  pt  that  during  the  period  for  con- 
gressional review  provided  In  that  section 
the  rule  tirlth  respect  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion for  I  econsideratlon  was  adopted  may 
remain  in  effect. 

••(d)  A  c  jncurrent  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al under  )  ectlon  802  of  this  title  supersedes 
a  resolutl(  m  for  reconsideration  of  the  same 
rule  or  pa  t  thereof. 


onl|r 


purposes  of  computing  calendar 
CO  ntlnuous  session  under  this  chap- 
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days  of 
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■5  804.  Effect 

•If  the 
ter.  a  resolution 
tion  for 

being  protnulgated 
time  limit 
the  resolition 
of  its  statjitory 
rule,  but 
apply 
olution  is 
as  a  result 


on  statutory  time  limits 

ICongress  adopts,  under  this  chap- 

(lutlon  of  disapproval  or  a  resolu- 

riconsideration  of  a  rule  which  was 

nulgated  subject  to  a  statutory 

for  rulemaking,  the  adoption  of 

shall  not  relieve  the  agency 

responsibility  for  adopting  a 

I  ny  such  statutory  time  limit  shall 

ly  from  the  date  on  which  the  res- 

idopted,  to  any  rulemaking  begun 

of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 


■5  805.   C(  imputation   of  calendar   days  of 
continu<  us  session  of  Congress 
the 


conf^inulty  of  session  Is  broken  only 

sine  die:  and 

days  on  which  either  House  Is  not 

because  of  an  adjournment  of 

3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 

he  computation. 
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■5  806.  Procedure  for  consideration  of  reso- 
lutions 

•(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  en- 
acted by  the  tlongress— 

(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule  making 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  |a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 


House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  ( o  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  that  Housf  in  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed in  sedtions  802  and  803  of  this  title: 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  tl  »ey  are  inconsistent  therewith: 
and 

•'(2)  with  f«ill  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  c  f  either  House  of  Congress  to 
change  the  riles  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  of  hat  House)  at  any  time.  In  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  In 
the  case  of  aito'  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(b)(1)  Reiiolutions  of  disapproval  de- 
scribed in  section  802  of  this  title  and  reso- 
lutions for  re  :onsideratlon  described  In  sec- 
tion 803  of  t  lis  title  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion or  receipt  from  the  other  House  of 
Congress,  be  immediately  referred  by  the 
presiding  officer  of  the  Senate  or  of  the 
House  of  R(  !presentativesi  in  accordance 
with  the  lules  of  the  respective  House,  to 
the  standing  committee  having  oversight 
and  legislative  responsibility  with  respect  to 
the  agency  promulgating  the  rule/to  which 
the  resoluti<tti  relates.  Such  resolutions 
shall  not  be  referred  to  any  other  commit- 
tee. I 

•■(2)  If  a  coiUnittee  to  which  Is  referred  a 
resolution  wnlch  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  other  House  of  Congress  does  not  report 
that  resolution  to  its  respective  House— 

■•(A)  within  45  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  oflCongress  after  referral.  In  the 
case  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  a  rule, 
or  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a  rule 
described  in  section  803(b)  of  this  title:  or 

■■(B)  within j  90  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  ofiCongress  after  referral,  in  the  • 
case  of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a 
rule  described  In  section  803(c)  of  this  title, 
it  shall  be  irj  order  to  move  to  discharge 
that  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

■■(3)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  a  Irule.  If  a  committee  to  which 
Is  referred  sucfti  a  resolution  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Congress 
does  not  repovt  that  resolution  to  its  respec- 
tive House  within  15  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous sessiop  of  Congress  after  referral.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge  that 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution 

■■(B)  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  ordered  reported  or  discharged  from 
the  committee)  of  one  House  to  which  it  was 
referred,  and  ^hat  House  receives  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  respect  to  the  same 
rule  from  the  bther  House,  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  ol  the  other  House  shall  be 
placed  on  th«  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
first  House.  II  prior  to  the  disposition  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  one  House,  that 
House  receives  the  companion  resolution  of 
disapproval  fr^m  the  other  House,  the  vote 
in  the  first  House  shall  occur  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapprpval  of  the  other  House. 

'■(4)  A  motibn  to  discharge  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3)(A)  of  this  subsection 
must  be  supported  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Congress  Involved,  and 
Is  highly  privileged  In  the  House  and  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  (except  that  the  motion 
may  not  be  niade  after  the  committee  in- 
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volved  has  reported  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval or  a  resolution  for  reconsideration 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule):  and  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided 
In  the  House  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  motion  to  discharge 
and  to  be  divided  In  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by,  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  Is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

■■(C)(1)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection,  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  respectively. 

■■(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rule, 
it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  is 
not  in  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move 


to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

■■(3)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  two  hours,  which 
shall  be  dfvided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debata- 
ble. An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  in  order  and  it  is 
not  In  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

■J  807.  Effect  on  Judicial  review 

■■Congressional  inaction  on  or  rejection  of 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  of  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  of  a  rule  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  deemed  an  expression 
of  approval  of  that  rule. 
■•5  808.  Administrative  Conference  study 

••The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  States  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
congressional  review  of  agency  rules  under 
sections  801  to  806  and  the  effect  of  such 
review  on  agenc^  rulemaking,  and  shall 
report  its  findings  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1.  1986.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  $200,000  for  such  study. •'. 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  I  of  title 
5  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately  after 
•7.  Judicial  Review 70r" 


the  following: 
■8.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 

Rule  Making 801'. 

(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  8  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  shall,  during  the  period 
during  which  that  chapter  is  In  effect  (as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section), 
supersede  any  other  provision  of  law  gov- 
erning procedures  for  congressional  review 
of  agency  rules  to  the  extent  such  other 
provision  Is  inconsistent  with  that  chapter. 

(d)  Chapter  8  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  Sec- 
tion, shall  cease  to  be  effective  at  the  ad- 
journment sine  die  of  the  Ninety-ninth  Con- 
gress. 

Page  27.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  30.  line  11.  and  insert  In 
lieu,  thereof  the  following: 

■■(h)  Each  agency  shall  transmit  each  reg- 
ulatory agenda,  or  relevant  portion  thereof, 
published  by  the  agency  pursuant  to  section 
631  of  this  title,  to  any  committee  in  Con- 
gress having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
statute  or  statutes  under  which  the  agency 
may  issue  the  rules  to  which  the  agenda  re- 
lates.^'. 

Page  2,  line  11,  insert  after  "Act,'^  the  fol- 
lowing: ••and  the  provisions  of  title  8  of  such 
title  S,  as  added  by  section  202  of  this  Act.'. 
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EXTI  NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BUSINESS  FAILURE  EPIDEMIC       today  and  the  facts 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

or  ntw  YORK 

IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

^  Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
experiencing  today  an  epidemic  of 
business  failures  that  we  have  not 
seen  since  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. This  year  we  can  expect 
almost  25.000  businesses  to  fail.  That 
number  will  be  even  higher  if  interest 
rates  remain  at  today  s  extraordinary 
levels  and  if  more  large  companies  fail 
pulling  down  many  smaU  firms  with 
them. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
front  page  article  yesterday  that 
shows  dramatically  how  business  is 
suffering  and  why  it  is  suffering.  It  is 
disturbing  reading,  but  it  is  must  read- 
ing. Let  me  quote  the  article's  main 
points: 

"A  bankruptcy  epidemic  is  sweeping 
American  business,  and  there  is  no 
letup  in  sight." 

"In  the  first  3  months  of  this  year 
businesses  filed  for  bankruptcy  at  the 
rate  of  36  every  hour  of  the  business 
day." 

Economists  say  that  it  is  the  variety 
of  bankruptcies,  as  well  as  the 
number,  that  makes  today's  shakeout 
so  severe  (and  so  different  from  previ- 
ous economic  downturns).  Bankruptcy 
filings  are  occurring  in  almost  every 
industry." 

"Edward  I.  Altman.  a  finance  profes- 
sor and  chairman  of  the  MBA  pro- 
gram at  New  York  University,  esti- 
mates that  200  of  the  largest  2,000  in- 
dustrial concerns  are  potential  bank- 
ruptcy candidates,  based  on  the  weak- 
ness of  their  balance  sheets." 

The  article  attributes  today's  busi- 
ness failure  epidemic  to  two  develop- 
ments that  occurred  in  late  1979:  The 
start  of  the  Federal  Reserves  Boards 
tight  money  policies  that  have  pushed 
interest  rates  to  historically  high 
levels  for  a  period  of  unprecedented 
length  and  the  revision  of  the  Nations 
bankruptcy  laws. 

Businesses  have  been  so  weakened 
by  the  sustained  high  interest  rates 
and  today's  deep  recession  that  a  re- 
covery "won't  immediately  reverse  the 
trend."  the  article  continues.  "The 
early  stages  of  an  upturn  are  punish- 
ing to  weak  businesses,  which  often 
overextend  to  the  breaking  point  in 
order  to  gear  up  output." 

The  article's  findings  confirm  what  I 
have  been  hearing  from  experts  in  the 
field.  Two  months  ago,  I  wrote  24  U  S 
bankruptcy  judges  and  trustees 
throughout  the  United  States  asking 
for  their  impressions  on  why  small 
businesses  are  filing  for  bankruptcy 
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why  a  b  jsiness  fails. 

The  ^8  responses  I  received  make 
grim  reading  that  cannot  be  Ignored 
Over  anld  over,  they  cite  high  interest 
rates  a4  the  leading  cause  of  most 
small  btisiness  failures.  For  example 
William  P.  Westphal,  Sr..  U.S.  trustee 
for  the  I  District  of  Mimiesota.  North 
DakotaJ  and  South  Dakota,  wrote. 
"The  t\*o  primary  causes  for  the  in- 
creases In  bankruptcies  generally— as 
well  as  tor  small  businesses  in  particu- 
lar—are  I  the  extremely  high  interest 
rates  anfl  the  length  of  the  current  re- 
cession.'t  Charles  B.  McCormick.  US 
bankruptcy  judge  for  the  Northern 
District  of  Illinois,  talked  of  "high  in- 
terest, tight  money,  inflation"  as  the 
leading  (}auses. 

Moreover,  several  commented  that 
today's  fecession  is  much  deeper  and 
broader  in  its  impact  than  the.  last 
major  Recession  of  1974-75„  Scott 
Bush.  US.  trustee  for  the  Northern 
District  ^f  -Texas,  said,  "The  tentacles 
of  the  ciirrent  recession  reach  all  com- 
munities, at  all  locations.  Even  the  glo- 
rious Suo  Belt  has  not  been  insulated. 
The  current  recession  is  much  more 
severe  thkn  the  1974-75  recession." 

Intere^ingly,  none  of  those  respond- 
ing cited  the  new  Federal  bankruptcy 
code  as  a^  factor  in  the  increased  smaU 
business  bankruptcy  filings. 

I  am  soj  concerned  by  the  responses  I 
have  received  that  I  plan  to  hold  hear- 
ings sooi^  to  hear  directly  from  the 
judges  aad  trustees  about  what  they 
are  seeing.  We  must  confront  the  dev- 
astating price  that  our  Nation's  busi- 
nesses ate  paying  for  high  Interest 
rates  and  recession. 
The  an  icle  follows: 

tProm  W  all  Street  Journal.  May  24,  1982] 


Bankhuptqy 
Post 
Swell 


Wave:  Business  Failures  Hit 
•Degression  High;  Tide  Expected  to 


(I  y  Thomas  Petzinger,  Jr.) 

A  bankrv  ptcy  epidemic  is  sweeping  Ameri- 
can busine  s.  and  there  is  no  letup  in  sight 

In  the  f  rst  three  months  of  this  year 
businesses  filed  for  bankruptcy  at  the  rate 
of  36  for  e\  ery  hour  of  the  business  day  At 
that  pace,  ithe  total  for  the  year  would  be 
74.676,  the  largest  In  American  history 

And  the  percentage  of  failing  companies 
has  reache*  a  post-Depression  high.  Accord- 
ing to  Dun  &  Bradstreet,  business  failures 
are  occurring  this  year  at  an  annual  rate  of 
80  per  10,(M  0  companies.  That  is  29%  higher 
than  last  y  lars  rate  and  within  striking  dis- 
tance of  19:  i3s  rate  of  100  per  10,000. 

Economid  downturns  always  claim  their 
corporate  vjctlms.  The  1970  recessions  most 
notable  casualty  was  Penn  Central  Trans- 
portation <  o.  Real-esUte  investment  trusts 
and  W.  T.    3rant  Co.  were  casualties  of  the 


•  This  "bullet "  symbol  identifies  sutements 


1974  recesslo  i.  But  economists  say  that  it  is 
the  variety  df  bankruptcies,  as  well  as  the 
number,  that  makes  todays  shakeout  so 
severe.  Bankruptcy  filings  are  occurring  in 
almost  every  Industry. 

■ROM  AM  TO  WICKES 

The  list  alijeady  Includes  Branlff  Interna- 
tional Corp..)  the  airline  operator;  Wlckes 
Cos.,  the  diversified  manufacturer  and  re- 
taller;  AM  Ititemational  Inc.,  the  office- 
equipment  maker:  Saxon  Industries  Inc.. 
which  converts  paper  into  a  variety  of  prod- 
ucts and  sells  photocopiers:  and  Lionel 
Corp..  the  Uiy-supermarkets  operator  and 
manufacturer!  of  electronic  parts.  All  have 
filed  for  reorganization  since  late  February. 

It  is  widely  feared  that  struggling  Interna- 
tional Harvester  Co.  will  file  before  long. 
With  $7.04  billion  in  revenue  last  fiscal  year, 
the  maker  of]  farm  machinery,  trucks  and 
construction  ^ulpment  would  almost  cer- 
tainly be  the  [biggest  U.S.  company  ever  to 
file  a  bankruptcy  petition. 

While  Harvester  might  become  the  big- 
gest, it  probaply  wouldn't  be  the  last  corpo- 
rate stalwart  to  fUe  for  bankruptcy  in  this 
downturn.  Edfard  I.  Altman,  a  finance  pro- 
fessor and  chirman  of  the  MBA  program  at 
New  York  University,  estimates  that  200  of 
the  largest  2,000  industrial  concerns  are  po- 
tential bankn^tcy  candidates,  based  on  the 
weakness  of  tljelr  balance  sheets. 

The  big  winders  are  the  law  firms  and  ac- 
countants wh^  are  coming  to  dominate  the 
bankruptcy  twide.  "Business  is  booming  " 
says  Rees  W.  Morrison,  a  New  York  bank- 
ruptcy lawyer.! 

The  bankru;^tcy  epidemic  goes  back  to  two 
major  events  «f  late  1979:  the  beginning  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board's  tight-money 
policies  and  a  revision  of  the  nation's  bank- 
ruptcy laws.  S|nce  then,  business  bankrupt- 
cies have  soareid  153%. 

The  Fed's  campaign  to  reduce  inflation 
through  slower  monetary  growth  sent  inter- 
est rates  rock^ing;  the  recession  has  failed 
to  cool  the  ratjes  to  affordable  levels.  Many 
businesses  canit  earn  the  profits  they  need 
to  meet  the  cist  of  their  swollen  debt.  In- 
creasingly, bankruptcy  is  their  only  way 
out.  ' 

MAyI  OUTLAST  RECOVERY 

Congress's  revisions  made  it  more  tempt- 
ing than  it  usad  to  be  for  companies  to  file 
under  the  bankruptcy  code's  Chapter  11. 
which  keeps  creditors  at  bay  while  permit- 
ting debtor  conipanies  to  stay  in  business.  In 
this  year's  firit  quarter.  Chapter  lis  ac- 
counted for  20te  of  business  bankruptcy  fil- 
ings, up  from  1^%  only  a  year  earlier. 

Economists  and  consultants  expect  the 
torrid  bankruptcy  rate  to  continue  for  the 
rest  of  the  yeai  at  least.  "There  are  a  lot  of 
companies  losltig  their  shirts,  and  as  the 
economy  keeps  going  sideways,  you'll  see 
more  companiet  running  out  of  shirts, "  says 
management  c(|nsultant  Thomas  E.  Dewey, 
Jr. 

Even  a  second-half  economic  recovery 
won't  Immedlat  sly  reverse  the  trend,  econo- 
mists say.  The  ( tarly  stages  of  an  upturn  are 
punishing  to  wsak  businesses,  which  often 
overextend  to  tl  le  breaking  point  in  order  to 
gear  up  output.  Business  failures  surged  for 
nearly  a  year  fbllowlng  the  economic  turn- 
around and  inn  rest-rate  drop  that  began  in 
1975. 
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Transportation  deregulation  is  contribut- 
ing mightily  to  the  failure  rate.  Br&niff's 
midnight  decision  to  file  for  bankruptcy  fol- 
lowed cutthroat  fare  wars  and  highly  lever- 
aged expansion'arlsing  from  airline  deregu- 
lation in  1978.  Auditors  have  questioned  the 
future  of  Texas  Air  Corp.  and  Its  51%-owned 
Continental  Airlines  affiliate.  Republic  Air- 
lines and  Pan  American  World  Airways  are 
among  other  struggling  carriers. 

The  deregulated  trucking  companies  are 
in  much  the  same  situation.  Batches  of 
membership  invitations  mailed  from  the 
American  Trucking  Associations  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  are  coming  back  marked  "ad- 
dress unknown"  as  newly  formed  cartage 
concerns  join  established  companies  In 
bankruptcy  court.  The  association  knows  of 
144  established  haulers  that  have  been 
driven  from  business  since  mid-1980. 

Long-term  economic  changes  will  continue 
to  bankrupt  companies  in  a  variety  of  other 
Industries  whose  future  once  seemed  bound- 
less, economists  say.  Small  oil  and  gas  firms 
are  quickly  dropping  from  sight  energy 
users  mend  their  wasteful  ways.  A  number 
of  farmers  probably  won't  be  able  to  survive 
as  their  rural  banks,  once  a  source  of  cheap 
funds,  continue  losing  deposits  to  money- 
market  funds.  Some  autoparts,  steel  and 
electronics  suppliers  figure  to  fall  to  foreign 
competition  regardless  of  interest-rate  levels 
in  the  U.S. 

Workers  bear  much  of  the  burden  of  a 
bankruptcy.  Pour-fifths  of  all  bankruptcy 
filings  are  for  straight  liquidations,  in  which 
a  company's  assets  are  scattered  at  auctions 
and  its  jobs  lost  altogether.  The  piecemeal 
sale  of  $350,000  in  video  gear  In  this  month's 
liquidation  of  Advent  Corp.  cost  New  Hamp- 
shire 200  Jobs.  The  144  trucking  firms 
known  to  have  gone  under  since  mid- 1980 
had  employed  28.600  persons 

Hundreds  of  West  Virginia  coal  miners 
have  been  stuck  with  unpaid  medical  bills 
this  year  as  their  employers  went  bankrupt 
without  having  paid  insurance  premiums, 
the  United  Mine  Workers  union  says.  "It's 
legal  thievery  Ls  what  it  is."  says  David  Vi- 
dovich,  A  UMW  official  In  Logan,  W.  Va. 
Resentment  over  such  unpaid  benefits  led 
to  two  days  of  wildcat  strikes  in  February. 

Bankruptcies  also  burdening  the  Pension 
Benefit  Guaranty  Corp.,  a  government 
agency  that  bails  out  insolvent  retirement 
plans.  The  agency  already  is  seeking  con- 
gressional approval  for  a  130%  increase  in 
the  $2.60  annual  premium  it  charges  U.S. 
companies  for  every  employee  covered  by  a 
plan.  "A  few  Harvesters  could  break  the 
PBGC,"  says  a  pension-law  lawyer. 

A  PBGC  spokesman  denies  any  danger. 
But  the  agency  told  Congress  last  week  that 
if  more  big  companies  followed  Branlff  into 
bankruptcy,  even  the  130%  premium  In- 
crease might  still  leave  the  PBGC  short  of 
funds. 

Another  result  has  been  to  make  some  big, 
rirti  law  firms  even  bigger  and  richer.  One 
reason  is  that  the  1979  bankruptcy  code 
eliminated  a  longstanding  requirement  that 
a  "spirit  of  economy "  prevail  when  bank- 
ruptcy lawyers  set  their  fees.  Bankniptcy 
law,  in  other  words  isn't  a  charity  case  any 
longer. 

The  Wall  Street  law  firm  of  Skadden, 
Arps,  Slate,  Meagher  St  Flom,  well  known 
for  its  involvement  In  corporate  takeover 
case^  raided  another  big  partnership  in 
1980  Ho  hire  Michael  Cook,  a  bankruptcy 
specialist.  Its  bankruptcy  practice  now  con- 
sists of  three  partners,  10  associates,  four  to 
five  paralegals,  several  clerks  and  an  ever-In- 
creasing retainer  list.  "If  you're  a  bankrupt- 
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cy  lawyer  these  days  and  you  aren't  busy, 
there's  something  wrong  with  you, "  Mr. 
Cook  says. 

A  lawyer  who  participated  in  the  pro- 
longed bankruptcy  proceedings  of  GAC 
Corp.  in  Miami  askeid  court  approval  for 
fees  of  $210  an  hour  for  6.898  hours,  a  total 
of  $1,450,000.  In  a  ruling  last  year.  Judge 
Thomas  C.  Brltton  allowed  the  lawyer  to 
collect  just  $650,000  for  his  role  In  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  real-estate  concern. 

Accountants  also  are  participating  In  a  big 
way.  The  Chicago  auditing  firm  of  Seidman 
<fe  Seidman  is  offering  "diagnostic  services" 
to  help  troubled  companies  decide  if  they 
should  file  for  bankruptcy.  They  often  do. 
and  Seidman  usually  gets  to  handle  the 
bankruptcy  accounting  at  rates  of  $100  to 
$150  an  hour  for  each  partner  involved  in 
the  account. 

"It  is  indeed  a  marketing  tool,"  says  Alex- 
ander Knopfler.  partner  in  charge.  Seidman 
takes  special  precautions  to  Insure  that  it 
doesn't  lose  fees  when  a  client  goes  into 
bankruptcy.  "In  pre-Chapter  11  situations 
we  always  work  on  the  basis  of  an  advance 
payment,"  Mr.  Knopfler  explains. 

FRUSTRATED  JUDGES 

While  some  lawyers  and  accountants  ben- 
efit, overworked  bankruptcy  judges  just  get 
frustrated.  "This  used  to  be  an  intellectual- 
ly challenging  job,  but  the  seven-day-a-week 
paper  flow  has  taken  all  the  fun  out  of  It." 
says  Judge  Dean  Gandy  In  Dallas.  Chapter 
11  filings  have  quadrupled  In  his  court  In 
three  years,  with  "small  oil  and  gas  cases 
being  the  most  common  type  now."  he  says. 

Mlnneapolis's  bankruptcy  judges  have 
begun  hearing  cases  90  minutes  earlier,  at 
8:30  a.m.,  and  are  continuing  two  hours 
later,  until  6  p.m.,  because  of  a  growing 
caseload.  "I've  got  five  judges  and  they're 
all  t>ooked  solid."  says  the  bankruptcy  court 
clerk,  Timothy  Walbridge.  Last  year's  Chap- 
ter 11  reorganization  of  Arctic  Enterprises 
Inc.,  a  snowmobile  maker  with  18,000  credi- 
tors, required  special  computers.  ""If  we  get 
Republic  Airlines  in  here  it  would  be  a 
wlpeout,"  Mr.  Walbridge  frets.  Republic, 
citing  recent  traffic  gains,  says:  "Tell  them 
not  to  worry.  We  don"t  Intend  to  file." 

Federal  budget  cutbacks  have  cut  out  nine 
of  the  13  lawyers  and  clerks  helping  to  ad- 
ministrate Chapter  11  cases  in  the  U.S. 
Trustee's  Office  in  Chicago.  "Morale,  funds, 
impetus— you  name  it,  we've  lost  it,"  says 
David  Brown,  the  office's  supervising  attor- 
ney for  Chapter  1 1  cases.  The  office  used  to 
conduct  creditors'  meetings  for  each  pend- 
ing case  every  30  to  40  dasrs:  now  it  holds 
only  an  initial  meeting  of  creditors. 

HOPE  TO  LIMIT  DAMAGE 

Economists  hope  that  the  Increasing  use 
of  Chapter  11  will  lessen  the  damage  from 
bankruptcies. 

Chapter  11  can  keep  jobs  and  assets  In 
place  because  it  prevents  creditors  from 
foreclosing  on  a  debtor,  enabling  the  compa- 
ny to  continue  operating  while  it  negotiates 
a  plan  to  pay  off  its  debts  at  so  many  cents 
on  the  dollar. 

The  new  t>ankruptcy  code  makes  Chapter 
11  a  more  compelling  alternative  in  a 
number  of  ways.  It  makes  it  less  likely  that 
the  courts  will  oust  management  in  favor  of 
a  trustee.  It  also  helps  prevent  secured 
creditors  from  feasting  on  a  debtor's  assets 
and  leaving  a  carcass  with  little  long-term 
hope  for  survival. 

But  the  chances  of  escaping  the  auction 
block  under  Chapter  11  aren't  so  great. 
While  the  changes  in  the  law  were  designed 
to    improve    those    chances— traditionally 
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around  33%— today's  weak  economic  condi- 
tions make  survival  under  Chapter  11  more 
difficult.  ""To  reorganize  a  business,  you 
have  to  be  able  to  get  some  business,"'  says 
Lawrence  King,  who  teaches  at  NYU's  law 
school. 

Another  problem  today  is  that  many  big 
companies  are  waiting  until  the  last  minute 
to  file  Chapter  11  petitions.  By  then  it  Is 
often  too  late.  One  reason:  As  companies 
pile  up  losses  outside  of  bankruptcy,  they 
often  cannibalize  assets  that  otherwise 
could  be  used  to  reorganize.* 


A.  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  FREEZE 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESOrTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  a  growing  concern  among  the 
American  public  about  the  escalating 
nuclear  arms  race  and  the  increasing 
possibility  of  nuclear  war.  Never  -has 
the  fear  of  nuclear  war  hung  so  dan- 
gerously over  the  hvunan  race  as  it 
does  today.  Weapons  originally  de- 
signed to  protect  us  and  preserve  our 
liberty  have  become  the  greatest 
threat  to  our  existent^. 

People  all  across  the  country  are  re- 
alizing there  can  be  no  winner  in  a  nu- 
clear exchange.  Increasing  numbers  of 
Americans  including  scientists,  reli- 
gious leaders,  homemakers,  clerks, 
teachers,  doctors,  and  even  military 
leaders  are  raising  their  voices  against 
the  nuclear  arms  race.  Their  message 
is  loud  and  clear:  Enough  is  enough. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  up  to  us,  the  pol- 
icymakers of  this  great  Nation  of  ours, 
to  do  something.  We  may  argue  over 
the  technical  details,  but  I  think  it 
would  be  in  our  best  interest  to  recog- 
nize the  importance  of  this  subject 
and  take  immediate  necessary  action. 
The  United  States,  which  produced 
the  first  nuclear  weapons  and  main- 
tains a  nuclear  stockpile  capable  of  de- 
stroying the  world  several  times  over, 
holds  a  special  reaponsibility  to  help 
reverse  reckless  nuclear  cacalatton. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  moment  to 
encourage  my  fellow  House  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  House  Joint 
Resolution  434,  which  calls  on  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  to 
seek  an  end  to  -the  arras  race  through 
a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  and  mutual, 
verifiable  reductions  in  nuclear  arms. 
The  idea  is  a  long  overdue  and  very 
necessary  effort  which  recognizes  the 
significant  and  -crowing  concern 
among  the  American  public  that  the 
danger  of  nuclear  war.  whether 
laimched  by  design  or  accident,  are 
real  and  growing. 

Support  for  a  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  nuclear  weapons  is  both 
strong  and  broad.  Recent  polls  show 
that  the  Amertcan  public  overwhelm- 
ingly supports  the  Idea  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  by  a  3  to  1  margin.  It  has  heea 
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endorsed  by  nearly  half  of  the  coun- 
try's Roman  catholic  bishops  and  nu- 
merous city  councils,  county  councils 
and  State  legislatures.  In  my  own 
State  of  California  over  717,000  signa- 
tures were  collected  to  insure  the  in- 
clusion of  a  freeze  initiative  on  our  No- 
vember ballot.  Over  102.000  of  those 
signatures  came  from  Orange  County 
where  my  district  is  located,  largely 
through  the  efforts  of  groups  like  the 
Orange  County  Bilateral  Nuclear 
Weapons  Freeze  Initiative  and  the 
Orange  County  Alliance  for  Survival 
who  have  been  diligently  working 
night  and  day  to  educate  the  people  of 
southern  California  on  the  importance 
of  this  issue. 

Nuclear  war  could  destroy  civiliza- 
tion as  we  know  it.  We  owe  it  to  the 
future  of  our  children  to  do  something 
I  about  nuclear  escalation  before  it  gets 
out  of  hand  and  spreads  to  smaller, 
lesser  developed  countries,  whose  ac- 
tions may  not  be  controllable.  Nuclear 
bombs  are  no  longer  regarded  as 
merely  weapons  of  deterrence,  but  as 
potential  weapons  nt  war.  Suddenly 
some  are  saying  a  nuclear  war  is  not 
only  survivable.  but  wlnnable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  now  is  not  the  time 
to  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race,  when 
will  that  time  ever  come?* 


A  CORPORATE  RESPONSE  TO 
ENVIRONMENTAL  ISSUES 

HON.  LAWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

or  COKKKTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
submitting  into  the  Record,  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues,  a  speech 
which  Roy  M.  Coughlin.  staff  manager 
of  buildings  for  Southern  New  Eng- 
land Telephone  Co..  presented  at  Yale 
University  on  the  12th  anniversary  of 
Earth  Day.  I  strongly  believe  that  it 
would  be  pragmatic  and  economically 
sound  for  many  other  companies 
throughout  the  country  to  follow  this 
thoughtful  corporate  response  to  envi- 
ronmental issues. 

A  CoRPORATK  Response  To  Ekvirohmintal 
Issues 
(By  Roy  M.  Coughlin) 
T*'»n*'  you  'or  inviting  me  to  speak  here 
today,  and  to  help  observe  Earth  Day  1982 
I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  I  was  a  partic- 
ipant In  the  first  Earth  Day  activities.  In 
Philadelphia.  In  April  1970.  This  was  per- 
haps my  initial  awakening  to  the  devasta- 
tion we.  the  people  of  the  planet,  were  in- 
nictliiK  upon  our  own  nest.  Since  that  first 
Earth  Day.  in  1970.  I  have  been  considered 
by  many   to  be  a  conservationist.   Before 
that,  I  was  Just  cheap! 

rve  been  told  that  you.  the  students  of 
Yale,  are  as  much  interested  in  why  my 
company,  the  Southern  New  England  Tele- 
phone Company,  became  environmentally 
conscious,  as  you  are  In  what  we  have  done 
I  U  tell  you  that  the  president  of  the  compa- 
ny at  that  time  (now  chairman).  Alfred  Van 
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Slnderei.  had  served  on  an  environmental 
commission  for  former  Governor  Dempsey 
in  the  sixties,  and  was  appalled  at  the  eco- 
logical (temage  in  Connecticut,  and  became 
aware  of  the  impact  this  company  might  be 
having.  When  Governor  Dempsey  left 
office.  Mr.  Van  Sinderen  asked  him  to  act  as 
a  disinterested  observer,  and  to  audit  our 
operation,  with  respect  to  adverse  environ- 
mental ^pacts.  Governor  Dempsey  found 
that  we  were  far  from  the  pure  and  clean 
operation  that  a  service  company  might 
(and  dl(©  feel  it  was.  He  proposed  several 
recommendations  for  cleaning  up  our  act. 

The  fl«st  recommendation  which  we  acted 
upon  was  to  appoint  a  high-level  panel,  the 
Commlttte  on  Ecological  Policy,  to  consider 
strategies  for  implementing  these  recom- 
mendations. Our  committee  not  only  agreed 
with  the  Governor,  but.  In  fact,  added  many 
recommendations  of  our  own.  based  upon 
our  mor*  Intimate  knowledge  of  the  busi- 
ness. A  iotal  of  85  recommendations  were 
put  fortri.  We  met  64  of  these.  And  we  have 
been  in  |he  environmental  protection  busi- 
ness evensince. 

Whenjt  all  began,  the  president  charged 
the  comitittee  with  doing  the  job  before  it 
without  being  overly  concerned  with  the 
cost.  He  f  ould.  he  stated,  bear  the  responsi- 
bility ani  the  accountability  for  that.  We 
have  learned,  to  our  great  pleasure,  what 
conservatSonisU  already  knew,  that  environ- 
mentally sound  management  is  good  busi- 
ness management.  In  the  ten  years  of  the 
program  we  call  Operation  Guardian  we 
have  sav«d  costs  of  well  over  fifty  mUUon 
dollars.    . 

Our  flrit  lesson  was  that  If  you  want  to 
know  wh^fs  really  wrong  with  you,  don't 
ask  your^  mother  ...  or  your  friends.  In- 
stead, ask  your  critics.  We  were  the  first 
utility  that  I  know  of  to  ask  the  states  envi- 
ronmentalists and  citizen  activlsU  to  help  us 
correct  o*r  own  sins.  Needless  to  say.  they 
did  so  wjth  great  vigor.  The  result,  the 
happy  result,  was  that  we  have  had  a  non- 
adversariil  relationship  since.  To  this  day. 
we  meet  1  with,  and  cooperate  with,  the 
the  environment.  In  meeting 
iectives. 

Incts  also  told  us  that  we  had  best 
le  accomplishments  before  we 
jto  the  public  view  to  brag  about 
our  good  'intentions.  Within  the  first  year 
after  our  committees  establishment,  we  had 
done  exa<*ly  that,  and  it  was  apparent  that 
we  were  o  i  the  road  to  an  exciting  new  ven- 
ture-the  blending  of  sound  business  prac- 
tices with  well-founded  environmental  man- 
agement. I 

The  broad  Issues  to  which  we  felt  we 
needed  to  respond  were  air  pollution,  water 
pollution.  and  resource  conservation 
Among  thpse  resources  were  paper.  meUls 
and  energy.  By  the  time  that  energy  short- 
ages became  the  highlight  issue,  our  actions 
were  alreaUy  in  place.  We  had  begun  paper 
recycling.  >«rhich  permitted  us  to  cloae  down 
thirty  inciherators-this  saved  moving  scrap 
paper  into  landfill,  or  burning  it.  and  it 
saved  the  pnergy  required  to  produce  virgin 
paper.  Wei  now  use  recycled  paper  for  most 
of  our  internal  applications.  Metal  reclama- 
tion kept  aoxioufi  producu  out  of  the  water 
supply.  m$de  the  best  use  of  precious  and 
scarce  medals,  and  provided  an  entirely  new 
supply  source  for  materials  used  in  our  op- 
eration. A»d.  of  course,  energy  conservation 
fell  Into  place  as  the  need  for  it  grew. 

Now,  ten  years  later,  we  have  saved  more 
than  a  hflf  million  barrels  of  oil,  worth 
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more  than!  twenty-seven  million  dollars.'we 
have  used  jure  conservation,  substitution  of 


alternate  fiils.  wind  power,  solar  power, 
and  every  n^  technology  which  made  any- 
sense  to  try.  While  we  have  always  looked  at 
the  co8t-ef  fertiveness  of  an  approach,  an  ad- 
ditional test  has  been  used  In  determining 
the  feaslbilily  of  a  project— what  will  this 
company  do  If  a  sudden  significant  energy 
shortfall  occttrs? 

How  do  wfc  operate  with,  say.  fifty  per 
cent  less  en*rgy,  when  the  need  for  tele- 
phone servicfe  would  become  even  greater, 
without  seriously  Impairing  the  provision  of 
service?  While  it  was  apparent  that  external 
forces  would  make  our  actions  largely  un- 
predictable. |t  was  equally  obvious  that  a 
design  for  crisis  management  was  essential. 
It  Is  a  philosophy  we  like  to  call  Managed 
Pessimism. 

That  is.  we  look  down  the  road  and  saw 
two  possible  scenarios:  the  first  presented  a 
world  withoilt  energy  shortages— with  all 
problems  revived.  If  that  occurred  we 
knew,  we  woiild  still  be  ahead,  because  we 
would  have  kaved  resources,  and  money, 
while  improving  our  operating  procedures 
dramatically:  with  the  other  scenario,  that 
of  continulntj^  shortfalls,  we  knew  we  would 
be  even  bettdr  off.  Our  vulnerability  would 
be  minimal.    | 

This  company  has  fourteen  thousand  em- 
ployees, thre*  thousand  vehicles. ^d  three 
hundred  buIWIngs.  We  also  have  one  million 
customers.  We  are  a  major  employer,  and 
major  influer^e  in  the  small  but  important 
we  operate.  Our  impact  is  slg- 
^he  actions  we  take  are  visible 
lat  in  mind,  we  undertook  to 
,iut  our  successes,  in  the  hope 
that  they  woiild  follow.  There  are  many  cor- 
porate leader^,  governmental  unite,  and  pri- 
vate Individuals  who  will  sute  openly  that 
their  actions  were  begun  because  of  our  suc- 
cesses. And  w^  are  Just  as  proud  of  that  role 
of  leadership !  as  we  are  of  the  more  than 
two  dozen  awkrds  we  have  received  for  our 
program.         j 

n  cited  by  the  President,  by 
sntal  Protection  Agency,  the 
.  the  Department  of  Trans- 
thelr  state  counterpart  agen- 
;he  Federated  Garden  Clubs, 

ji  Environmental  Quality,  the 

American  Lung  Association  of  Connecticut, 
and  others.  Perhaps  even  more  significant- 
ly, groups  sudh  as  yours  have  asked  us  to 
tell  our  story.  I 

There  are  stilll  people  within  our  business  ' 
who  do  not  completely  sympathize  with  the 
need  to  do  what  we  are  doing.  Leadership 
from  the  top  has  overridden  these  objec- 
tions, has  poiined  out  the  correctness  of  the 
course,  and  hks  permitted  us  to  continue. 
The  bottom  line"  the  dollars  not  spent,  are 
the  best  argument  for  some. 

I  see  Yale  is  collecting  scrap  paper.  We 
have  an  operation  called  Sort  and  Save, 
which  solicite  employee  cooperation  in  the 
collection  of  costly  and  valuable  office 
paper.  But  In  Addition,  we  collect  the  junk 
paper,  old  telephone  directories,  despite 
their  total  lack  of  resale  value,  with  a  de- 
pressed housing  market.  I  see  Yale  conserv- 
ing energy  ver^  successfully.  We  are  saving 
energy  In  both  our  buildings  and  our  fleet. 
We  are  please^  and  amazed  that  our  build- 
ing energy  consumption  has  dropped  by 
more  than  sixty-five  per  cent!  And.  we  have 
enjoyed  the  b«st  mlles-per-gallon  record  in 
the  Bell  System  several  times. 

I  see  Yale  studente  putting  forth  their  en- 
ergies In  fightfcig  for  causes  with  which  we 
can  agree,  but  In  which  we  caruiot  necessari- 
ly participate.  |t  U  for  us  to  focus  our  atten- 
tion on  those  {issues  where  we  can  do  the 
( 
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most  good,  and  which  bear  the  most  rel- 
evance to  our  community  effecte  and  rela- 
tionships. I  know  we  are  doing  that  well. 

I  said  earlier  that  there  are  people  for 
whom  the  only  useful  argimient  for  being  in 
the  "environmental  fight"  is  the  "bottom 
line",  the  dollars  to  be  saved.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  do  not  have  to  use  that  argument 
with  you. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


STATEMENT  ON  PETITION  TO 
DISCHARGE  S.  951 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  YOUNG 

OF  Missointi 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record.  I  include  the 
following: 

Statement  by  Congressman  Robcbt  A. 
Young  on  Petition  To  Discharge  S.  951 
The  discharge  petition  Introduced  today 
by  my  colleague  from  Louisiana.  Henson 
Moore,  represents  months  of  work  by  all  of 
the  Members  here  to  get  the  Congress  to 
consider  anti-busing  legislation.  Since  the 
Senate  passed  S.  951  In  March,  we  have  all 
been  hopeful  that  this  bill  could  provide  the 
means  of  finally  addressing  this  Important 
issue  and  we  have  all  been  working  to  obtain 
its  approval  in  the  House.  As  you  know  we 
have  been  blocked  in  these  efforte  to-date.  I 
want  to  thank  Henson  for  his  fine  work  in 
spearheading  this  effort  here  today  and  I 
join  him  in  initiating  this  discharge  peti- 
tion. 

The  passage  of  S.  951  in  the  Senate  last 
March  was  the  first  significant  step  the 
Congress  has  taken  to  put  an  end  to  forced 
busing.  It  is  now  up  to  us  in  the  House  to 
get  this  bill  moving.  I  am  disappointed  that 
after  so  much  intense  opposition  displayed 
against  forced  busing  by  the  people  of  this 
nation  and  by  so  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  has 
chosen  to  ignore  this  major  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. That  Committee  has  shown  no  indica- 
tion until  this  petition  was  started  today 
that.it  intends  to  consider  S.  951.  even  after 
the  attorney  general  has  indicated  his  opin- 
ion as  to  the  legality  of  the  bill.  The  only  al- 
ternative we  In  the  House  have  is  to  obtain 
a  petition  to  discharge  this  bill  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

In  pursuit  of  ite  authority  to  enforce  the 
guarantees  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
Congress  has  on  several  occasions  legislated 
both  with  respect  to  school  busing  and  to 
racial  balance  in  schools.  However.  Congress 
has  never  established  limits  on  the  author- 
ity of  federal  courts  to  order  forced  busing 
and  I  feel  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  so  this 
year. 

I  know  that  the  district  Congressman 
Moore  represents  is  in  the  midst  of  a  deseg- 
regation controversy  and  my  own  district  in 
the  St.  Louis  metropolitan  area  is  also  being 
threatened  with  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
far  reaching  desegregation  plans  In  the  his- 
tory of  busing.  In  St.  Louis,  at  least  eight- 
een suburban  school  districts,  which  have 
never  been  found  guilty  of  any  wrongdoing. 
are  to  be  included  in  a  metropolitan  deseg- 
regation plan  with  the  City  of  St.  Louis. 
Children  are  likely  to  be  bused  for  several 
hours  a  day  across  an  entire  metropolitan 
area  to  satisfy  one  judge's  opinion  of  a  de- 
sirable racial  balance.  Forced  busing  in  St. 
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Louis,  like  forced  busing  everywhere  else, 
will  only  serve  to  divide  children  from  their 
neighborhoods  and  families  to  spend  need- 
less hours  going  to  and  from  school.  Un- 
questionably, the  funds  used  to  pay  for 
forced  busing  would  be  far  better  spent  on 
educational  programs  and  teachers  salaries. 
Today's  action  is  particularly  hopeful  for 
opponente  of  forced  busing  because  S.  951 
specifies  that  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee should  report  out  legislation  to  perma- 
nently limit  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Courte  to  order  busing  and  that  such  legisla- 
tion should  be  reported  before  the  August 
recess.  It  is  my  wish  that  we  in  the  House 
could  also  use  this  bill  as  a  vehicle  for  re- 
porting out  of  the  House  legislation  to  per- 
manently end  forced  busing.  I  ha\e  intro- 
duced legislation,  H.R.  5200.  which  I  feel 
offers  a  good  approach  to  limiting  the  use  of 
forced-busing.  I  know  my  Colleagues  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Bafalis  and  Mr.  Hub- 
bard have  all  sponsored  or  cosponsored 
other  pieces  of  legislation  which  address 
various  aspecte  of  this  problem.  S.  951  is  a 
good  start,  but  I  emphasize  the  need  to  go 
beyond  this  bill  to  consider  other  aspects  of 
forced  busing  such  as  the  role  of  neighbor- 
hood schools  and  the  need  for  quality  edu- 
cation. Accordingly.  I  reemphasize  the  need 
for  the  Hoxise  to  consider  these  and  other 
measures  which  will  hopefully  lead  to  an 
end  to  forced  busing  in  this  Country. 

I  feel  that  placing  reasonable  limits  on  the 
power  of  federal  courts  in  desegregation 
cases,  as  would  be  done  by  S.  951,  would 
serve  to  diffuse  a  great  deal  of  the  contro- 
versy and  animosity  which  exists  in  this 
Country  today  over  the  use  of  forced 
busing.  It  is  my  belief  that  forced  busing 
has  been  given  a  chance  to  remedy  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  segregation  and  it  has 
failed.  The  polarizing  effects  of  busing  and 
the  requisite  expense  have  deflected  atten- 
tion, energy  and  resources  from  critically 
important  efforts  to  improve  the  education- 
al quality  of  our  schools.  Further,  in  their 
efforte  to  enforce  desegregation  plans,  fed- 
eral courte  have  assumed  an  even  greater 
role  in  the  administration  of  public  educa- 
tion and  reached  deep  into  the  once  private 
confines  of  family  life  to  engineer  social 
change  that  separates  children  from  their 
families  and  conununities.  The  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  Americans,  black  and  white. 
optx>se  busing  as  a  means  of  achieving  equal 
educational  opportunities.  There  is  an 
emerging  consensus  among  educators,  soci- 
ologiste.  and  legal  scholars  that  forced 
busing,  far  from  reducituL  the  inequality  of 
education  has.  in  fact,  na^he  exact  oppo- 
site effect. 

With  the  adoption  in  the  Senate  of  such 
an  important  anti-busing  measure  as  S.  951. 
I  feel  It  is  essential  that  we  in  the  House 
take  every  step  possible  to  get  this  bill  out 
of  the  Congress  and  on  the  President's  desk 
this  year.  Accordingly,  today's  action  is  par- 
ticularly hopeful  for  opponente  of  forced 
busing  because  it  provides  us  with  a  new 
start  to  our  efforte  to  get  this  legislation  re- 
ported out  of  the  Congress.  This  discharge 
petition  is  a  clear  indication  that  Members 
of  Congress  intend  to  take  action  on  the 
busing  question  this  year. 

It  is  my  belief  that  we  can  be  successful 
with  this  petition  and  that  the  citizens  of 
this  country  will  finally  see  some  action  this 
year  on  this  important  question.* 
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RELIGION  IN  RUSSIA— A  MORE 
ACCURATE  VIEW 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OF  NEW'YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reverend  Billy  Graham  touched  off  a 
serious  controversy  when  he  stated 
that  he  had  seen  freedom  of  worship 
during  his  recent  trip  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  simply  incredible  that  a 
nmn  who  has  been  a  prominent  reli- 
gious and  public  figure  for  over  20 
years  could  be  so  naive.  The  record  of 
the  Soviet  Government  is  strikingly 
clear  on  this  subject:  It  is  intolerant  of 
organized  religion  and  does  what  it 
can  to  repress  religious  worship  and 
study. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  present  my  colleagues  with  the  ob- 
servations of  another  recent  American 
visitor  to  the  Soviet  Union.  New  York 
City  Coimcil  President  Carol  Bellamy 
is  not  a  religious  leader,  but  unlike 
Billy  Graham,  she  did  have  the  sense 
to  seek  out  the  real  people  of  Moscow 
to  find  out  about  religion  in  Russia. 
The  following  are  her  observations,  as 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  New  York  Daily  News: 

Says  Reverend  Graham  Visited  Russia 
With  His  Eyes  SHtrr 

Your  editorial.  "Prom  Russia,  with  love. " 
disputes  Rev.  Billy  Graham's  contention  he 
saw  no  evidence  of  religious  repression  in 
the  Soviet  Union.  Based  on  my  own  experi- 
ence during  a  recent  fact-finding  tour  of  the 
U.S.S.R..  I  agree  with  you.  Religious  perse- 
cution not  only  exists— it's  getting  worse. 

Jewish  "refusenlks  "  are  harassed  by  Sovi- 
ete.  Their  religious  materials  are  confiscat- 
ed, their  meetings  and  classes  are  disrupted 
and  their  apartmente  are  searched.  On  May 
8th  I  joined  with  about  300  Soviet  Jews  who 
congregate  in  front  of  the  Moscow  syna- 
gogue on  Saturdays.  We  were  talking  when 
an  armored  van  turned  onto  the  street  and 
authorities,  over  loudspeakers,  ordered  us  to 
disperse.  The  refusenlks  told  me  that  was 
the  first  time  In  several  years  that  their 
gathering  had  been  broken  up. 

I  questioned  Soviet  officials  about  the 
sharp  decrease  in  the  number  of  Jews  seek- 
ing to  emigrate  from  the  U.S.S.R.  to  rejoin 
their  families  in  Israel— down  from  51.000  in 
1979  to  the  3,500  projected  for  1982.  More 
than  half  a  million  visa  applications  are 
pending. 

Persecution  is  not  limited  to  Jews.  At  the 
American  Embassy  I  met  several  Pen^MMS- 
taliste  who  have  been  confined  within  the 
Embassy  for  two  years,  waiting  for  permis- 
sion to  leave  Russia.  In  all  my  meetings 
with  Soviet  dissidente,  one  message  to  the 
free  world  prevailed:  "Do  not  forget  us  be- 
cause, in  the  end,  our  fight  is  your  fight."'* 
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PHILADELPHIA  COMMEMORATES 
THE  SECOND  ANNIVERSARY 
OP  THE  ASSASSINATION  OP 
ARCHBISHOP  OSCAR  ROMERO 

HON.  Wnji^H.  GRAY  in 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Tuesday.  May  25.  1982  ■ 
•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  March  24. 
1982.  marked  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  Archbishop 
Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador.  Despite 
the  passage  of  these  2  years,  the  arch- 
bishop's murder  goes  unsolved  as  does 
that  of  thousands  of  other  Salvadoran 
civilians.  In  addition.  El  Salvador's 
military  government  has  failed  to 
bring  charges  against  those  accused  of 
killing  four  American  churchwomen. 
Nor  has  it  brought  to  Justice  the  mur- 
derers of  two  American  union  employ- 
ees engaged  in  land  reform  efforts  in 
El  Salvador. 

Yet. 'the  Reagan  administration  con- 
tinues to  aid  the  military  government 
of  El  Salvador  and  seeks  to  further  in- 
volve the  United  States  in  the  Salva- 
doran conflict. 

On  March  18.  1982.  the  Philadelphia 
City  Council  adopted  Resolution  No. 
732,  commemorating  the  second  anni- 
versary of  the  assassination  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Romero  tmd  memorializ- 
ing President  Reagan  to  cease  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
resolution  as  follows:   ' 

Resolution  No.  732 
Commemorating  the  second  anniversary 
of  the  assassination  of  Archbishop  Oscar 
Romero  of  EI  Salvador  and  memorializing 
President  Ronald  Reagan  to  cease  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador. 

Whereas.  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero  of  El 
Salvador,  an  outspoken  defender  of  human 
rights,  was  assassinated  on  March  24.  1980. 
a  murder  still  unsolved  by  the  Salvadoran 
military  government:  and 

Whereas.  On  March  24.  1982.  an  ecumeni- 
cal service  to  commemorate  the  second  an- 
niversary of  his  murder  will  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  at  Sts.  Peter  and  Paul  Cathe- 
dral: and 

Whereas.  Three  American  nuns  and  an 
American  lay  missionary:  Maura  Clarke.  Ita 
Pord.  Dorothy  Kazel  and  Jean  Donovan 
were  assassinated  in  EI  Salvador  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  1980.  and  charges  have  still  not  been 
filed  against  the  six  national  guards  held 
after  world  protests:  and 

Whereas.  Michael  Hammer  and  Mark 
Pearlman,  two  AFL-CIO  employees  of  the 
American  Institute  for  Free  Labor  working 
on  land  reform  In  El  Salvador  were  killed  in 
January  1981:  and 

Whereas,  the  Salvadoran  government  has 
denied  civil  and  political  rights  to  lu  people 
and  has  killed  nearly  thirty  thousand  civil- 
ians since  1980.  Including  priests,  catechists. 
lay  workers,  peasants  and  union  members 
in  a  country  of  five  million  people,  the  size 
of  Massachusetts;  and 

Whereas.  The  National  Conference  of 
Catholic  Bishops  of  the  United  States,  the 
National  Council  of  Churches,  the  Ameri- 
can Baptist  Churches.  Presbyterian  Church 
of  the  U.S.A..  Union  of  American  Hebrew 
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Congregat  ons,  the  Quakers,  many  unions, 
students  a  id  other  concerned  citizen  groups 
have  expn  ssed  strong  opposition  to  Ameri- 
can military  involvement  In  El  Salvador: 
and 

Whereasi  Three  recent  delegations  of  U.S. 
Congressmen  have  returned  from  visiu  to 
El  Salvador  urging  the  President  to  cease 
military  involvement  In  that  country:  and 

Whereas,  on  February  1.  1982.  President 
Reagan  announced  he  was  sending  an  addi- 
tional flftj-flve  million  dollars  In  military 
aid  to  El  Stlvador,  an  act  opposed  by  many 
In  Congresf:  and 

Whereas^  the  desperate  human  service 
needs  of  the  cities  continue  to  be  slashed 
drastically  tfor  education,  health  care,  hous- 
ing, mass  tansit.  Jobs,  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled,  vihlle  the  millUry  budget  esca- 
lates: thereiiore 

Resolved  I  by  the  Council  of  the  City  of 
Philadelphia,  That  Council  commemorates 
the  secondjanniversary  of  the  assassination 
of  ArchblsHop  Oscar  Romero  of  El  Salvador 
and  memorializes  President  Ronald  Reagan 
to  cease  all  military  aid  to  El  Salvador. 

Resolved.,  tunher.  that  copies  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan,  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig, 
Senators  Atlen  Specter  and  John  Heinz,  and 
all  Congressmen  from  Pennsylvania.* 

IN  DEFENSE  OP  THE  SMALL 

JAMILY  PARMER 
OLYrSaJ.  SNOWE 


IN  THE 


or  MAINE 
lOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 


if  I  had 
voted  "no 


believe    it 


Tiesday.  May  25.  1982 
•  Mrs.  S!  roWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unable  to  vote  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5539. 
the  Pederil  Reclamation  Act  amend- 
ments whin  it  was  before  the  House 
on  May  6  1982.  I  would  now  like  to 
take  the  ( pportunity  to  Indicate  that 


)een  present  I  would  have 
on  final  passage  of  this  bill. 


I  0PPOS4    this  legislation  because  I 


discriminates   against    the 


small  fami  ly  farmer.  The  bill  Increases 
from  160  acres  to  960  acres  the 
amount  of  land  under  a  farmer's  own- 
ership whljch  would  be  eligible  for  Irri- 
gation waier  at  the  lower,  subsidized 
cost.  H.R.  I  5539.  in  effect,  would  en- 
courage consolidation  of  farm  owner- 
ship and  Msist  the  process  of  larger 
and  larger  aggregations  of  agricultural 
production.  I  feel  that  this  will  result 
in  the  loss  of  the  small  farmer's  liveli- 
hood and  local  control  over  his  farm- 
ing operations  and  practices. 

Purther.  I  personally  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  in  these  times  of  limited 
Federal  dollars,  legislation  was  passed 
that  woul^  substantially  increase  sup- 
port for  lai-ge  farms  in  their  use  of  ir- 
rigation witer  which  is  federally  subsi- 
dized. I  recognize  that  the  160-acre 
limitation  in  the  1902  act  does  not  ade- 
quately reflect  modem-day  farming 
practices;  oowever.  by  substantially  in- 
creasing tt\e  acreage  limitation  to  960 
acres  gro*ly  ignores  the  economic 
problems  affecting  our  country  today. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
we  have  a,  right  to  protect  the  small 
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family  farmet  as  it  is  the  family  that 
preserves  thr  working  values,  beliefs, 
and  traditiorls  from  one  generation  to 
another.  Fori  many  farm  families,  the 
children  are  j  greatly  involved  in  the 
planting  of  the  crop,  the  harvesting, 
and  the  general  maintenance  of  the 
farm.  This  close-knit  family  structure 
allows  for  the  most  efficient  type  of 
farming  operktion.  and  I  fear  that  this 
legislation  will  seriously  weaken  this 
structure.* 


THE  WRiONG  RIGHT  IN  EL 
SALVADOR 


HON.  MCHAEL  D.BARNES 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
editorial  in  the  New  York  Times  con- 
tains an  intelligent  discussion  of  how 
we  should  6eil  with  the  rightwlng  gov- 
ernment that]  was  recently  elected  in 
El  Salvador.  J  include  it  in  the  Record 
for  the  infom^ation  of  my  colleagues: 
The  WRONp  Right  in  El  Salvador 

The  recent  rifcht-wing  victors  In  El  Salva- 
dor's election  present  three  faces:  primitive, 
traditional  and  pragmatic.  There's  a  case  of 
American  collal>oratlon  with  their  practical 
wing  and  acquiescing  In  the  traditional  con- 
servatism of  another  group.  But  there  is  no 
reason  whatev^  to  indulge  the  primitive 
faction,  led  by  fthe  bloody-minded  Roberto 
d'Aubuisson.  THat  some  United  SUtes  diplo- 
mats try  to  put!  a  moderate  face  on  "Major 
Bob"  is  not  Justimlsgulded,  it  is  alarming. 

Mr.  d'Aubulston's  Arena  Party  took  a 
fourth  of  one  nillllon  valid  ballots,  giving  it 
19  of  60  seats  ln|the  new  Constituent  Assem- 
bly. But  those  Votes  don't  deodorize  a  lead- 
ership that  tafis  of  exterminating  oppo- 
nents and  sneeii  at  Christian  DemocraU  as 
watermelons— green  outside,  red  Inside. 

As  president  df  the  Interim  assembly,  Mr. 
d'Aubuisson  se*  himself  as  El  Salvador's 
ruler.  With  the  votes  of  the  more  tradition- 
al right,  his  ptirty  has  voided  the  crucial 
second  phase  of  the  land  reform  champi- 
oned by  the  Chflstlan  Democrats  and  some 


pragmatic  off! 
Junta. 

But  the  Inte 
conceded  plen 
constitution,  n 
ment  and  prepi 
for  next  year.  U 
the  center  of  po 
al  president,  Al 


who  served  in  the  recent 


assembly  should  not  be 
powers.  It  was  to  draft  a 
le  a  provisional  govern- 
elections  once  promised 
itil  those  elections  are  held, 
'er  should  be  the  provislon- 
_- ,jiro  Magana.  and  his  three- 
party  Cabinet,  hi  which  centrist  Christian 
Democrats  hold  key  ministries. 

The  United  States  has  earned  the  right  to 
press  for  this  a^nda.  It  was  the  main  pro- 
moter of  the  voting  and  continues  to  under- 
write the  economy  and  armed  forces.  Vet  its 
officials  are  gloksing  over  the  crudities  of 
the  d'Aubuisson!  group  and  are  trying  to 
make  an  ungainlkr  government  appear  prom- 
ising. I 

The  primitive  right  scoffs  at  America's  di- 
lemma, believing  that  any  regime  will  keep 
getting  guns  and  money  so  long  as  it  battles 
against  leftist  guerrillas.  It  can  get  only 
comfort  from  a  House  committee's  vote  to 
dilute  past  conditions  for  American  aid. 
Those  conditions  Included  evidence  of  genu- 
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ine  respect  for  human  rights,  reforms  and  a 
good-faith  effort  to  win  over  moderates  In 
the  insurgent  raniis. 

Those  are  not  Utopian  conditions.  Their 
value  is  accepted  by  the  pragmatic  Salvador- 
an officers  who  overthrew  a  rightist  regime 
in  1979  and  formed  the  Junta  eventually  led 
by  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte.  That 
coup  was  a  response  to  the  overthrow  of  the 
Somoza  dynasty  in  Nicaragua,  which  shook 
all  Central  America.  Reasonable  conserv- 
atives concluded  that  unless  reforms  were 
sponsored  from  at>ove  there  would  be  an  ex- 
plosion t>elow.  In  Honduras  and  now  in  Gua- 
temala, army  leaders  also  seem  to  be  moving 
with  the  tide. 

In  promoting  the  March  election  In  El 
Salvador,  Washington  did  not  Intend  to  en- 
throne the  primitive  right.  If  the  Adminis- 
tration cannot  find  the  voice  to  say  that 
clearly,  let  Congress  once  again  speak  for 
the  American  people.* 


GEORGE  DANIELSON,  ASSOCI- 
ATE JUSTICE.  CALIFORNIA 
COURT  OP  APPEAL 


HON.  THOMAS  P.  O'NEILL,  JR. 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend,  and  our  former  colleague,  the 
Honorable  George  Danielson  is  now  an 
associate  justice  of  the  California 
Court  of  Appeal.  George  took  the  oath 
on  Friday.  May  14.  and  I  am  sorry  I 
could  not  be  there  to  shake  the  judge's 
hand. 

I  have  missed  George  these  past  few 
months  since  his  resignation  from  this 
body.  I  miss  his  contribution  to  our 
weekly  whip  meetings  and  his  assist- 
ance on  the  floor  during  votes:  1  miss 
his  advice  and  counsel;  and  I  miss  his 
warmth  and  cheerfulness. 

I  know  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary has  missed  George.  As  you  know, 
he  was  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  and  he  did  an 
outstanding  job. 

Most  of  all.  I  suppose,  we  miss 
George  here  in  this  Chamber  in  the 
Speaker's  chair  presiding  over  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  He  enjoyed 
wielding  the  gavel  here  in  the  House 
and  I  know  he  will  enjoy  his  new  gavel 
in  the  courthouse. 

Millie  and  I  send  our  very  best 
wishes  to  George  and  his  lovely  wife. 
Candy.* 


HOMEBUILDERS  LEADERSHIP 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ty.  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  public  and  local.  State  and  Federal 
governments  largely  through  the  ef- 
forts of  leaders  in  the  homebuilding 
industry.  In  Pennsylvania,  the  past 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Builders 
Association.  Mr.  Joe  Palchak.  has 
played  an  important  role  in  this  effort. 

In  February  of  last  year,  almost  im- 
mediately after  being  named  presi- 
dent. Mr.  Palchak  called  for  Govern- 
ment action  to  address  housing  issues. 
He  was  vocal,  at  the  State  and  nation- 
al levels,  in  focusing  attention  on  the 
fact  that  for  every  1,000  fewer  houses 
that  are  being  built,  over  1,700  jobs 
are  lost,  as  well  as  some  $8.8  million  in 
local.  State  and  Federal  taxes.  Fur- 
thermore, he  said  at  the  time.  "Many 
builders  and  their  employees  who 
made  it  through  1980  will  not  be  so 
lucky  in  1981  if  current  trends  contin- 
ue." 

Mr.  Palchak.  of  course,  was  stating 
the  facts  that  have  now  persuaded 
Congress  to  approve  a  proposal  for 
mortgage  interest  rate  subsidies.  He 
was  stating  them  well  over  a  year  ago. 

Also,  in  February  1981.  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Builders  Association,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Pennsylvania  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors,  the  Pennsylvania 
Manufactured  Housing  Association, 
and  the  Industrialized  Housing  Manu- 
facturers Association.  t>egan  to  push  a 
five-point  legislative  package  to  help 
reduce  projected  losses  in  housing 
starts  in  our  State.  They  estimated 
that  there  could  be  losses  of  more 
than  $3  billion  to  Pennsylvania's  econ- 
omy last  year. 

With  Mr.  Palchak  again  playing  a 
leading  role,  these  associations  stayed 
with  the  legislative  battles  in  our 
State  capital.  Harrisburg,  and,  in  the 
last  hours  of  1981.  saw  a  mortgage  rev- 
enue bond  issue  measure  passed  and 
sent  to  the  Governor  for  signature. 

Mr.  Palchak  is  from  the  Pocono 
Builders  Association  in  the  far  eastern 
portion  of  Pennsylvania,  but  during 
his  term  as  president  of  the  State  asso- 
ciation, he  demonstrated  the  kind  of' 
leadership  that  reveals  not  only  vigor 
but  broad  concern  for  the  housing 
problems  of  the  country  as  a  whole.* 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  it 
is  certainly  no  secret,  the  decline  in 
homebuilding  throughout  the  country, 
with  its  depressing  effects  on  housing, 
construction  jobs,  and  business  vitali- 


THE  SCIENTIFIC  RESEARCH  AND 
EDUCATION  ACT 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  serious  problems  that  we 
face  in  trying  to  improve  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  economy  and  compete 
with  foreign  industries  on  a  technolog- 
ical level  is  an  increasing  shortage  of 
the  highly  trained  workers  that  are 
needed  by  our  technical  industries. 
For  example,  it  is  expected  that  there 
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will  be  a  shortfall  of  25.000  electrical 
engineering  and  computer  science 
graduates  by  1985.  This  shortage  is 
caused  in  part  by  university  facilities 
that  are  inadequate  to  train  techni- 
cians in  the  numbers  needed  and  in 
part  by  a  lack  of  Incentives  for  engi- 
neers to  go  on  to  graduate  study  and 
teaching  rather  than  entering  tlfe  pri- 
vate sector. 

Today.  I  am  introducing  the  Scien- 
tific Research  and  Education  Act.  This 
bill  will  help  address  the  shortage  of 
adequately  trained  technicians  by  ex- 
panding existing  Federal  Income  tax 
provisions  to  encourage  corporations 
to  increase  their  education  and  re- 
search donations  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. An  identical  bill  has  been  In- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Lloyd  Bentsen. 

First  of  all.  the  act  expands  eligibil- 
ity for  the  25-percent  R.  &  D.  tax 
credit  already  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  include  payments  by  corpora- 
tions to  colleges  and  universities  which 
are  used  to  pay  faculty  salaries  and 
graduate  student  assistantships  In  en- 
gineering and  the  biological  and  physi- 
cal sciences,  as  well  as  salaries  paid  by 
firms  to  engineers  they  lend  to  college 
and  university  facilities.  Further,  the 
act  expands  the  credit  by  permitting  it 
to  apply  to  the  full  amount  of  pay- 
ments for  basic  university  research 
and  for  education,  rather  than  65  per- 
cent of  such  amounts  under  current 
law.  and  by  eliminating  the  current  re- 
quirement that  amoimts  paid  to  uni- 
versities for  either  basic  research  or 
education  be  taken  Into  account  by 
the  paying  corporation  In  subsequent 
years  in  determining  the  incremental 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  eligible  for  the 
R.  &  D.  credit  in  those  years. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  supporting  this  measure  to  in- 
crease the  numbers  of  trained  person- 
nel that  will  be  needed  to  improve 
America's  competitive  position  In  the 
future.* 


FREEDOM  FOR  THE  SLOVAKS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
March  14  was  Slovak  Independence 
Day.  and  then  as  now.  many  of  us  In 
Congress  have  a  special  place  in  our 
hearts  for  the  oppressed  men.  women, 
and  children  of  Eastern  Europe.  We 
must  continually  remember  the  plight 
of  the  families  who  live  under  Soviet 
domination,  and  we  need  to  maintain 
an  ongoing  vigil  for  their  struggle  for 
freedom. 

On  February  17.  1982.  Jednota.  the 
largest  Slovak  newspaper  in  the 
United  States,  published  an  article  by 
Dr.  Joseph  A.  Mikus  on  the  oppression 
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suffered  by  the  Slovak  people.  With 
his  starting  point,  the  broadcast  that 
was  entlUed  "Let  Poland  Be  Poland," 
he  concludes  that  perhaps  it  is  also 
time  that  we  as  Americans  also  call  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  their  imposed 
governments  in  Eastern  Europe  to  "let 
Slovakia  be  Slovakia."  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  pay -special  attention 
to  Dr.  Mikus'  comments,  and  r  would 
like  his  article  to  be  printed  In  its  en- 
tirety at  this  point  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

The  article  follows: 

"Lrr  Poland  be  Poland!"— Let  Slovakia  be 

Slovakia,  Too! 

(By  J.  A.  Mlkus,  Ph.D.) 

The  proKram  broadcast  on  Sunday.  Janu- 
ary 31.  1982  at  8:00  p.m.  by  PBS  under  the 
same  title  has  left  me  with  the  Impression 
that  our  official  tolerance  toward  the  agres- 
siveness  of  Communism  is  changing. 

It  was  an  unusual  program.  Was  it  a  turn- 
ing point  in  our  policy? 

Until  now.  the  press  and  media  of  the 
countries  of  the  Soviet  orbit  have  been  in- 
sulting "American  imperialism,"  while  Voice 
of  America  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  react. 
Nor  has  there  been  any  common  position  of 
the  West  on  Communism.  The  United  Na- 
tions resolutions  condemning  the  suppres- 
sion of  the  Hungarian  Revolution  in  1956. 
the  occupation  of  Czecho-Slovakia  in  1968. 
and  of  Afghanistan  recently,  were  matters 
of  procedure.  But  the  Western  world  as  a 
whole  remained  passive  trying  to  "coexist" 
with  Soviet  aggressions.  While  the  Commu- 
nist Parties  from  all  over  the  world  are  fre- 
quently gathering  In  Moscow  in  order  to 
study  the  strategy  concerning  the  advance- 
ment of  their  objectives,  the  West  is  basical- 
ly still  at  the  stage  of  bilateral  diplomatic 
consulUtions.  It  was  then  surprising  that 
the  Prime  Minuter  of  14  countries  made 
statemenU  against  the  marshal  law  in 
Poland. 

Another  innovation  was  the  inclusion  in 
that  program  of  political  refugees  not  only 
from  Poland  (Czeslav  Milosz-^  Nobel  prize 
winner  In  literature),  but  also  from  the 
Soviet  Union  (Rostropovich— director  of  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Washing- 
ton). For  decades  Washington  has  consid- 
ered the  refugees  as  emotionally  condi- 
tioned individuals,  and  consequently  as  a 
sort  of  nuisance.  Yet.  the  refugees  who  have 
not  ceased  to  observe  the  conditions  in  their 
countries  of  origin  know  in  the  long  range 
much  better  what  U  going  on  there  than 
many  of  our  diplomats  accredited  in  those 
countries  do.  Thus,  our  Foreign  Policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  too  toler- 
ant. The  policy  of  Henry  Kissinger  with  all 
Its  credit  generosity  appears  now  as  particu- 
larly permissive  and  damageable  to  the  in- 
terest of  America  and  of  the  West  in  gener- 
al. 

Now.  finally,  a  reverse  of  it  seems  to  be 
imperative. 

And  at  last  but  not  least,  the  problem  of 
the  difference  in  ideology  has  been  stressed 
In  that  program,  something  which  was  mini- 
mized in  the  past.  Indeed.  Catholicism  was 
properly  stressed  as  the  sustaining  force  of 
the  Polish  national  resistance  to  Commu- 
nism. Some  pictures  from  the  Pope's  visit  in 
Poland  were  included  pointing  to  the  values 
by  which  Poland  has  been  able  to  remain 
what  It  Is  In  European  history.  •  Mr, 

We  hope  that  a  similar  program  will  be    er.  today 
useful    to   develop   with    respect    to   every     tion  to 
country  or  nation  of  the  communist  orbit,     ment     ol 
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The  tyrinny  and  economic  Inefficiency  of 
Communism  should  be  exposed  everywhere. 
The  errcr  of  our  media  was  to  have  favored 
certain  f^ictional  deviations  from  the  official 
policy  «^thin  the  existing  Communist  Par- 
ties of  Bast-Central  Europe.  For  instance, 
much  fu4s  has  been  made  in  our  press  of  the 
Charter  t7  and  iU  signatories  In  Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, e*n  though  between  1945  and  1949. 
I.e.,  at  tne  time  of  the  strongest  persecution 
of  Catholics  in  Slovakia,  nearly  all  of  iu  sig- 
natories Vere  Stalinist  communists.  Slovak 
Catholic*  are  still  being  persecuted  by  medi- 
eval methods.  To  celebrate  the  mass,  priests 
need  a  Permission  from  the  Government. 
Those  wl  10  do  it  without  such  a  permission 
are  jailet .  Yet,  we  rarely  read  articles'  about 
it  in  the  American  press. 

If  we  gMly  accept  the  slogan  "Let  Poland 
be  Polani  I!"  by  analogy  why  not  coin  a  simi- 
lar one:  '  Let  Slovakia  be  Slovakia!"* 


N.  OLYMPIA  J.  SNOWE 


OP  MAINE 

IN  T*  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mrs.  !  INOWE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  t  Ike  the  time  to  recognize  the 
life-saving  act  of  a  15-year-old  youth 
from  ms  district. 

While  delivering  newspapers  on 
Friday,  jMay  7,  Sherry  DeRosby,  a 
ninth  grade  junior  high  school  student 
from  Mechanic  Falls,  spotted  young 
Ellery  Hewey  drowning  in  the  Water- 
house  Brook.  The  young  girl  acted 
quickly;  I  jumping  a  small  fence,  she 
pulled  t^e  4-year-old  boy  from  the 
water,  sikrely  saving  his  life.  This  was 
not  the  first  time  that  Miss  DeRosby 
had  come  to  the  aid  of  an  individual  in 
distress.  In  April  of  this  year  when  the 
Northeast  was  hit  by  a  surprise  bliz- 
zard, the  worst  since  1977.  Sherry, 
again  or  her  paper  route,  discovered 
an  elder  y  woman  lying  on  the  pave- 
ment ard  immediately  went  to  the 
woman's  aid. 

The  oncem  for  her  fellow  man 
which  Wiss  DeRosby  has  displayed  is 
somethit  g  that  I  take  pride  in  recog- 
nizing. I^  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see 
such  coi^cem  in  the  youth  of  today, 
which  gives  promise  for  the  leaders  of 
tomorrow.  I  am  grateful  to  have  had 
this  opportunity  to  share  Miss  Sherry 
DeRosby  s  laudable  actions  with  my 
colleagu<  s.« 


COLI  INS 


PETI' ' 


H0f4.  JAMES  M.  COLLINS 

OP  TEXAS 

IN  TH^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


C(  )LLINS 


PILES  DISCHARGE 
ION  FOR  BUSING  BILL 


'uesday.  May  25,  1982 

of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 

I  am  filing  a  discharge  peti- 

qischarge  S.  951,  the  Depart- 

Justlce    authorization    bill 
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from  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
to  the  Hou4e  floor  for  consideration. 

On  Junej9.  1981,  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  of  1265-122.  the  House  includ- 
ed the  Collns'  antibusing  amendment 
to  the  Depkrtment  of  Justice  authori- 
zation bill.  The  basic  amendment  is 
what  we  wiint  to  have  discharged  from 
the  Judiciak-y  Committee.  It  will  take 
218  Members'  signatures  to  force  the 
Senate  bill  |to  the  House  floor  for  con- 
sideration. ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  discharge  petition 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  give  the 
House  the  jsame  opportunity  to  have 
full  and  complete  consideration  of  this 
most  important  issue  regarding  educa- 
tion. I  would  like  to  briefly  highlight 
the  leglslatnve  history  of  the  forced 
school  busing  amendment  which  will 
clearly  illustrate  the  delays  the  legisla- 
tion has  undergone: 

Almost  1  irear  ago— on  June  9.  1981— 
by  a  vote  ofi  265-122.  the  Hoiise  includ- 
ed the  Collins'  antibusing  amendment. 

After  8  mbnths  of  delay,  the  Senate 
passed  its  version  of  the  bill,  with  the 
amendment]  and  other  antibusing  lan- 
guage, by  a  Vote  of  57-37. 

In  an  unusual  parliamentary  maneu- 
ver, after  bith  Houses  supported  anti- 
busing language,  instead  of  going  to 
conference.  «vhich  is  the  normal  proce- 
dure, the  bill  was  held  at  the  Speak- 
er's desk. 

On  MarcH  8.  1982.  I  wrote  to  Speak- 
er O'NeiliJ  and  Chairman  Peter 
RoDiNO.  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, reqjiesting  that  the  bill  be 
brought  dir4ctly  to  the  House  floor  or 
that  it  be  referred  to  the  House  Judici- 
ary Commitlee. 

.Finally,  dn  March  22.  1982.  the 
Senate  bill  Was  referred  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Ccjmmittee. 

Since  30  legislative  days  have  passed 
since  that  time,  and  since  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  not  scheduled 
hearings,  and  since  Chairman  Rodino 
has  stalled  action  and  House  consider- 
ation on  the  antibusing  amendment.  I 
am  filing  a  discharge  petition. 

Once  we  achieve  218  signatures,  the 
House  will  once  again  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  voice  their  overwhelming  ob- 
jection to  ihe  negative  practice  of 
forced  school  busing. 

Mr.  Speak  sr,  we  have  the  momen- 
tum behind  us  to  enhance  our  chil- 
dren's educa  ion  with  an  end  to  forced 
school  busing.  We  can  end  forced 
school  busln  \  during  this  Congress  de- 
spite the  sta  1  tactics  which  have  been 
throw  our  wi  ly.  A  1982  poll  shows  that 
73  percent  of  the  American  public 
oppose  forcei  1  school  busing. 

The  admin  stratlon  has  stated  its  op- 
position to  jorced  school  busing.  On 
May  6,  1982.  Attorney  General  Wil- 
liam French  I  Smith  said  that  the  Col- 
lins' antibuilng  language  and  the 
Senate  antibvising  amendment  are  con- 
stitutional. 
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Since  1968.  I  have  fought  in  Con- 
gress to  end  forced  school  busing  and  I 
believe  this  is  the  year  we  will  {u;hleve 
this  great  victory  for  all  students.* 


PRANK  JOHNSON  SELECTED  AS 
CITIZEN  OF  THE  YEAR  IN  LA 
VERNE 

HON.  WAYNE  GRISHAM 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRISHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
my  privilege  to  stand  before  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  pay  tribute  to  Frank  John- 
son. The  city  of  La  Verne.  Calif.,  has 
selected  Frank  as  their  Citizen  of  the 
Year  suid  he  Is  most  deserving  of  this 
high  honor. 

Frank  Johnson  has  t>een  the  guiding 
force  in  the  growth  of  La  Verne  from 
a  small  agricultural  community  to  a 
thriving  city  ably  serving  its  popula- 
tion. Frank  served  on  the  La  Verne 
City  Council  for  more  than  20  years 
and  during  that  time  held  the  position 
of  mayor  for  16  of  those  years. 

Owner  of  the  Texaco  service  station 
on  the  comer  of  Bonita  and  C  Streets. 
Frank  is  very  active  in  community  and 
civic  affairs.  He  was  a  Church  of  the 
Brethren  appointed  member  to  the 
University  of  La  Verne  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. Frank  also  serves  on  the  church 
board's  Property  and  Finance  Commis- 
sion, on  the  board  of  directors  of  the 
David  and  Margaret  Home,  as  a  volun- 
teer fireman,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
Bonita  High  School  Boosters  Club. 

As  Frank  said  when  Interviewed  in 
La  Verne  Magazine.  "My  goal  and  the 
councirs  is  to  serve  people  the  best 
way  we  know  how.  We  should  aw;com- 
pllsh  things  the  citizens  would  like  to 
see  happen."  If  you  look  around  La 
Verne  today  you  can  see  that  Frank's 
goals  have  been  achieved. 

Congratulations.  Prank,  on  being  se- 
lected Citizen  of  the  Year.* 


ATLANTIC  BLUEPIN  CRISIS 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years  there  has  raged  a  great 
debate  regarding  whether  or  not  tuna 
should  be  included  in  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act 
(FCMA).  Most  people  who  support  in- 
clusion and  most  people  who  oppose 
this  proposal  share  the  same  objective. 
That  objective  Is  the  conservation  of 
the  resource.  However,  there  is  an 
honest  disagreement  regarding  the 
best  way  to  conserve  bluefln  and  other 
species  of  Atlantic  tuna. 

V.I  ii.vio  >^i  i:i<ll  :>' 
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As  an  active  participant  in  this 
debate.  I  have  examined  and  reexam- 
ined all  the  evidence  and  I  have  met 
with  my  constituents.  Many  of  my 
constituents  clearly  favor  Including 
tuna  within  the  FCMA.  Although  my 
view  is  not  popular  with  many  of  my 
constituents.  I  believe  that  coordinat- 
ed and  effective  international  manage- 
ment of  a  resource  which  Is  found  off 
the  shores  of  many  nations  and  which 
is  harvested  by  fishermen  from  several 
countries  Is  the  best  conservation  pro- 
gram. However,  If  the  international 
mechanism  established  for  this  pur- 
pose, the  International  Commission 
for  the  Conservation  of  Atlantic 
Tunas  (ICC AT)  falls,  there  will  be  no 
recourse  but  to  include  tuna  within 
the  FCMA  and  I  will  actively  and  en- 
thusiastically support  that  proposal. 

UntU  1981.  ICCAT  had  failed. 
ICCAT  seemed  more  Interested  in 
maximizing  harvests  than  in  protect- 
ing the  resource.  In  1981.  that 
changed.  Resource  conservation 
became  the  guiding  principle  and  the 
allowable  harvest  levels  for  bluefin 
tuna  were  cut  by  80  percent— and  by 
using  the  coastal  States  preference 
concept  which  I  advocated,  the  U.S. 
harvest  was  reduced  by  only  60  per- 
cent while  the  Japanese  harvest  was 
cut  by  92  percent. 

It  has  l)een  interesting  to  watch  the 
debate  about  the  Atlantic  bluefin  tuna 
because  too  often  people  have  lost 
sight  of  the  real  issue.  For  some 
people,  the  debate  is  cast  exclusively 
in  terms  of  more  fish  for  the  United 
States.  The  corollary  of  that  is  to  boot 
the  Japanese  out  of  our  200-mile  zone. 
Neither  is  the  true  issue.  Whether 
bluefin  tuna  consist  of  one  Atlantic- 
wide  stock  or  whether  it  is  two  stocks 
is  not  the  issue  because,  in  either 
event,  the  fish  are  harvested  inside 
and  outside  the  200-mlle  zones  of 
many  nations.  In  the  Western  Atlantic 
alone  this  fish  Is  found  off  the  coasts 
of  22  nations. 

The  real  issue  is  the  protection  of 
the  resource.  And  let  there  be  no  mis- 
take about  the  gravity  of  the  problem. 
Given  the  condition  of  the  resource, 
we  must  be  concerned  with  the  surviv- 
al of  the  species.  Who  gets  to  harvest 
the  fish  is  an  irrelevant  question  if 
there  are  no  fish  to  harvest.  It  Is  un- 
fortunate that  many  people  Involved 
in  the  debate  over  whether  tuna 
should  be  managed  by  ICCAT  or 
whether  It  should  be  Included  within 
our  200-mlle  zone  have  forgotten  this 
reality.  When  we  are  talking  about  an 
adult  bluefin  population  that  is  now 
only  15  percent  of  Its  1960  level,  we 
are  talking  about  conservation.  When 
we  talk  about  a  juvenile  bluefin  popu- 
lation which  is  an  alarming  10  percent 
of  Its  1960  level,  we  are  talking  about 
the  survival  of  the  resource. 

It  Is  said  that  the  United  States  is 
more  conservation  oriented  than 
ICCAT  and  that  If  we  manage  tuna 
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within  our  200-mile  zone,  the  tuna 
would  be  more  protected.  For  some 
people  that  is  a  polite  way  of  saying 
they  want  to  boot  the  Japanese  out. 
For  others  It  Is  a  real  concern  for  the 
conservation  of  the  resource.  If  the 
motivation  for  Including  tuna  in  our 
200-mile  act  is  simply  securing  more  of 
the  resource  for  ourselves,  without 
regard  to  the  limitations  on  that  re- 
source, then  we  are  beginning  to  walk 
down  a  dangerous  road. 

It  may  be  true  that  the  United 
States  is  more  likely  to  conserve  blue- 
fin tuna  under  our  200-mile  regime. 
But.  it  Is  false  to  say  that  this  will  en- 
hance the  stock  or  make  more  fish 
available  for  U.S.  harvest.  Officials  of 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS)  and  Regional  Fishery  Man- 
agement Council  members  have  both 
indicated  that  if  tuna  were  managed 
under  the  FCMA.  there  is  virtually  no 
chance  that  the  allowable  U.S.  harvest 
could  be  Increased.  The  condition  of 
the  resource  will  not  permit  It. 

To  include  tuna  within  our  conserva- 
tion law  and  to  establish  a  regime 
which  is  different  from  ICCAT  would 
set  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  Is  dan- 
gerous, not  because  of  what  we  do,  but 
because  of  what  others  might  do.  We 
would  be  establishing  the  principle 
that  the  United  States  and  other  na- 
tions are  free  to  manage  bluefin 
within  their  200-mile  zones  in  any 
manner  they  wish.  The  results  could 
be  disastrous.  Other  ICCAT  nations 
would  be  likely  to  follow  the  U.S.  lead 
but  with  a  different  result.  They,  too. 
could  ignore  ICCAT  and  establish  non- 
ICCAT  conservation  regimes  within 
their  200-mile  zones.  Unfortunately,  in 
too  many  cases  these  regimes  would  be 
conservation  programs  In  name  only. 
In  reality  they  would  be  exploitative 
to  the  full  extent  possible.  Bluefin 
would  have  less  protection.  The  cur- 
rent situation  in  which  every  ICCAT 
member  nation  manages  tuna  within 
Its  200-mlle  zone  according  to  the 
ICCAT  management  regime  would  be 
gone.  It  is  only  by  the  moral  and  legal 
pressure  exerted  through  an  Interna- 
tional regime  that  we  can  successfully 
manage  bluefin  tuna  and  other  migra- 
tory species. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  can  turn 
our  backs  on  U.S.  fishermen  who  har- 
vest this  resource  conunercially  and 
recreatlonally.  Within  the  ICCAT  con- 
servation program  I  have  urged,  and 
the  United  States  has  adopted  as  its 
official  position,  the  concept  of  a 
coastal  State  preference  imder  which 
coastal  fishermen  will  have  priority 
access  to  the  resources  found  within 
our  200-mile  zone. 

The  application  of  the  CoastjJ 
States  preference  concept  to  the 
ICCAT  conservation  program  resulted 
in  a  92-percent  decrease  in  the  Japa- 
nese bluefin  harvest.  Normally  there 
are  24  Japanese  tuna  longllne  vessels 
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operating  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  in  the 
winter  and  early  spring.  This  year 
there  were  none.  Normally  there  are 
20  Japanese  vessels  operating  in  the 
Atlantic  in  June.  This  year  there  will 
be  none.  In  July  there  are  usually  20 
Japanese  vessels  operating  in  the  U.S. 
zone.  This  year  there  will  be  four.  Yes. 
we  could  have  excluded  those  four  ves- 
sels by  including  tuna  within  our 
PCMA.  But  for  how  long  would  the  re- 
source survive  If  the  Japanese  also 
decide  to  ignore  ICCAT  and  fish 
beyond  our  200-mlle  zone  for  bluefin 
tuna  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  And 
let  there  be  no  mistake  about  it.  the 
Japanese  have  that  capability.  The 
percent  of  their  bluefin  harvest  within 
our  zone  has  steadily  decreased.  Five 
years  ago  the  Japanese  were  harvest- 
ing 89  percent  of  their  bluefin  within 
our  zone.  Today,  it  is  only  50  percent. 
In  fact,  the  ICCAT  conservation  pro- 
gram covers  a  geographic  area  that  ex- 
tends beyond  our  200-mile  zone  by  an- 
other 1.600  miles 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  issue  is  not  the 
exclusion  of  the  Japanese.  The  issue  is 
the  conservation  of  a  migratory  re- 
source. The  pitfalls  of  every  nation 
seeking  to  maximize  its  catch  and  the 
need  for  unified  management  of  mi- 
gratory species  are  clear.  This  reality 
was  recently  recognized  by  the  12  At- 
lantic Coast  States— Maine  through 
North  Carolina.  They  recognized  that 
to  really  manage  and  conserve  striped 
bass  a  coordinated  management 
system  was  essential. 

The  striped  bass  ignores  State  and 
Federal  boundaries  just  as  the  bluefin 
tuna  ignores  national  and  internation- 
al boundaries.  The  States  recognized 
that  12  different  management  systems 
were  not  the  ideal  way  to  mans«e  a  re- 
source which  migrates  up  and  down 
the  Atlantic  coast.  Each  State  is  now 
in  the  process  of  formally  implement- 
ing a  unified  management  system  for 
this  species.  This  is  a  commendable  de- 
parture from  past  practices— and  it 
can  only  work  to  the  benefit  of  the 
species.  It  is  a  necessary  departure  and 
should  be  done  more  frequently.  The 
principles  which  impelled  the  States 
to  adopt  a  coordinated  conservation 
program  are  the  same  principles  which 
should  drive  us  toward  coordinated 
international  management  of  other 
migratory  species. 

It  is  always  easier  to  take  for  your- 
self first  and  let  the  devil  take  the 
hindmost.  We  are  all  guilty  of  that. 
But  in  fisheries  conservation,  the  easy 
path  is  a  certain  path  to  disaster.  It  is 
time  that  all  of  us  contemplate  the 
future,  our  inevitable  and  ever  increas- 
ing dependence  oh  marine  resources, 
and  the  need  to  coordinate  our  various 
management  systems  for  these  re- 
sources. If  we  fail  to  do  this,  the 
common  property  resources  of  the 
ocean  will  remain  the  common  proper- 
ty of  all.  the  responsibility  of  none. 
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and  t  tie  lost  hope  of  future  genera- 
tions. 

Son  e  individuals  who  support  inclu- 
sion <  f  tuna  within  the  PCMA  do  so 
for  tvo  other  reasons— reasons  unre- 
lated to  tuna  conservation.  One  is  to 
elimiiate  the  gear  conflict  problems 
caused  by  having  Japanese  fishing 
fleets  within  the  U.S.  200-mile  zone, 
and  tie  second  is  to  reduce  the  inci- 
denta  taking  of  billflsh  by  the  Japa- 
nese longline  fleet.  I  believe  that  the 
ICCAir  conservation  program  coupled 
with  [  he  implementation  of  new  regu- 
lation! by  NMFS  will  resolve  this 
probU  m. 

The  1981  ICCAT  recommedations  re- 
duced the  Japanese  bluefin  harvest  by 
92  pe-cent.  This  dramatic  reduction 
helped  solve  both  the  gear  conflict 
probh  tn  and  the  incidental  taking  of 
billfis  i.  Further.  I  have  requested  that 
NMFS  amend  the  preliminary  billflsh 
manai  ement  plan  to  impose  a  per  fish 
penally  fee  on  the  Japanese  for  the 
taking  of  billflsh  pursuant  to  their 
tuna  longline  fishery.  I  have  also 
asked  NMFS  to  close  large  ocean  areas 
to  Japanese  longliners  as  another 
means  of  reducing  the  gear  conflict 
and  tiUfish  problem.  These  recom- 
mendi  tions  have  been  accepted  and 
the  daft  regulations  are  being  pre- 
pared. In  fact,  NMFS  is  proposing  to 
forbid  Japanese  longliners  from  oper- 
ating vithin  the  1.200  fathom  curve. 
U.S.  fl  ihermen  who  have  spoken  to  me 
about  their  gear  conflict  problems 
have  (inly  asked  for  a  closure  within 
the  l.(  00  fathom  curve. 

The  protection  of  other  tuna  re- 
source 5  found  within  the  200-mile  zone 
can  also  occur  through  ICCAT.  Pres- 
ently. ;here  is  not  a  conservation  prob- 
lem. The  combined  United  States  and 
Japan(  ise  harvests  are  small  compared 
to  th<  amount  of  yellowfin.  bigeye, 
and  o  her  tuna  which  can  safely  be 
taken.  Further,  the  economics  of  the 
Japani  ise  tuna  fishery  strongly  suggest 
that  i  is  the  bluefin  harvest  which 
makes  the  bigeye  and  yellowfin  fish- 
ery profitable.  Without  the  bluefin 
harvea  t,  it  is  considered  unlikely  that 
the  Ji  panese  will  continue  a  major 
yellowfin  and  bigeye  fishery.  The  dra- 
matic reduction  in  the  number  of  Jap- 
anese una  longliners  operating  in  the 
Westei  n  Atlantic  suggests  that  this  is 
the  cat  e. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  highly 
migrat  jry  species  such  as  tuna  can 
best  b<  managed  by  a  coordinated  and 
effective  international  regime.  As  I 
stated  earlier,  if  that  regime  fails,  we 
must  ake  action  to  protect  the  re- 
source! • 
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RESULTS  OF  ANNUAL 
CONSTITUENT  QUESTIONNAIRE 

H0N.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 

iw  the|house  of  representatives 

aday.  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  c6nTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  the  results  of  my 
annual  cofistituent  questionnaire. 

Accordihg  to  this  poll,  my  constitu- 
ents favor  a  go  slow  policy  on  the 
President  s  New  Federalism  initiative, 
strongly  support  an  immediate  re- 
sumption Jof  SALT  II  talks,  and  consid- 
er the  threat  of  nuclear  war  the  most 
serious  problem  our  Nation  faces 
today. 

In  addi«ion,  while  55  percent  of  the 
respondents  do  not  fully  support  a 
continuation  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic program  they  do  not  want  a 
repeal  ofjast  year's  tax  cuts  lo  allevi- 
ate the  Federal  deficit.  In  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  Ithose  people  who  said  they 
do  not  fully  support  the  program 
would  rather  find  other  revenue 
sources  than  give  up  their  tax  cut. 
These  saijie  people  find  cutting  fur- 
ther into  human  service  programs  the 
least  desiiable  way  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit. 

The  Firit  District  is  also  still  enthu- 
siastic abput  energy  conservation;  a. 
very  low  percentage  favored  repeal  of 
energy  conservation  and  alternative 
energy  investment  credits  to  alleviate 
the  def  icii 

Luxury  land  consumption  taxes,  as 
well  as  inclusion  of  Federal  employees 
into  the  iocial  security  system,  were 
heavily  favored  as  ways  to  shore  up 
the  social  security  trust  funds. 

My  constituents'  views  were  fairly 
evenly  divjlded  on  the  issues  of  the  re- 
impositioi)  of  a  grain  embargo  on  the 
Soviet  U*ion— 46  percent  favor,  47 
percent  obpose— and  a  raising  of  the 
gasoline  i^d  diesel  fuel  tax— 45  per- 
51  percent  oppose.  By  a 
2  to  1  respondents  were 
against  relaxation  of  air  quality  re- 
quirement 5  on  industry.* 
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HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  KOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesday,  May  25,  1982 


•  Mr.  LEI : 
first  comnlents 
the  Clean 
provisions 
part  of  H 
something 

After  stiidying 
the  House 
came  to 

ranties  cohtained 
competitiv ; 


CONSUMER  BEWARE 


Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 

heard  when  discussing 
Air  Act  warranty  reduction 
I  authored  which  are  now  a 
R.  5252  is— "You're  taking 
away  from  the  consumer." 

the  issue  for  a  year 
Small  Business  Committee 
conclusion  that  the  war- 
in  the  act  were  anti- 
anticonsumer    and    had 
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nothing  to  do  with  clear  air  but  rather 
were  simply  an  economic  issue. 

Let  us  look  at  what  the  warranties  in 
the  act  are  actually  doing  to  the  con- 
sumer. First  of  all,  to  maintain  his 
Clean  Air  Act  warranties  the  con- 
sumer is  forced  to  return  to  the  fran- 
chised  dealer  for  all  parts  and  all  serv- 
ice for  the  5  years/50,000  mile  useful 
life  of  that  vehicle.  The  vehicle  manu- 
facturers claim— and  rightly  so— that 
if  they  face  the  liability  of  repairing 
those  cars  free  of  charge  to  the  cus- 
tomer, they  have  every  right  to 
demand  control  over  the  parts  and 
service  that  go  into  maintaining  that 
vehicle.  The  manufacturers  contend 
that  to  maintain  the  validity  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  warranties  that  all  parts 
and  service  be  done  at  their  franchised 
dealer. 

Is  this  a  good  deal?  The  Chicago 
Tribune  recently  conducted  a  survey 
on  servicing  of  a  1978  Chevrolet 
Impala  and  a  1978  Toyota  Corolla  at 
the  franchised  dealer:  at  a  Sears  Auto 
Center;  and  at  an  independent  service 
facility.  The  following  chart  is  a 
breakdown  of  those  charges: 


[M(i-I97t 

Stars  Aiito 
Cento 

Independent 

medunic 

CKevy    Towti 
hi)        Co- 
pKa      rata 

1978      1978 
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pab      rata 

1978     1978 
IMla      rata 
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on  what  sennw  cwtn  wys 

Note  Tunnip  mUudes  i.ew  plugs  PCV  valve,  igntion  pants,  luel  Ime  liltet 
and  aH  liltn.  and  engine  set  lo  Ixtory  specilicatnns  (ituust  system  includes 
nxittlei  tail  pipe,  extension,  damps  Pnixs  are  samples  and  <nll  vary  lughr  oi 
kMci  tiy  slnp  Tliey  don't  reflect  possible  service  specials 

Source  Ocago  Tribune  Survey  Oacago  Tribune  April  20.  19S2 

A  little  simple  mathematics  with  the 
above  figures  show  that  requiring  the 
consumer  to  return  to  the  franchised 
dealer  for  all  parts  and  service  is  not  a 
very  good  deal  for  the  consumer.  For 
the  past  50  years  the  consumer  has 
taken  his  new  car  back  to  the  fran- 
chised dealer  for  the  first  18  months 
or  so  and  then  transferred  75  percent 
to  80  percent  of  his  business  to  the  in- 
dependent industry.  The  chart  clearly 
indicates  why.  If  you  take  the  total 
prices  for  the  columns  for  the  work  on 
the  1978  Impala  you  find  that  work  at 
the  dealer  costs  51.3  percent  more 
than  the  work  at  the  Sears  Auto 
Center  and  some  38.4  percent  above 
the  same  work  done  by  the  independ- 
ent service  facility.  Obviously,  this  is 
why  the  public  has  made  the  choice 
over  the  years— a  purely  economic 
one— that  after  their  new  car  commer- 
cial warranties  expired  they  have  their 
cars  maintained  in  the  independent 
sector.  Unfortunately,  under  the 
Clean  Air  Act  warranties  they  can  no 
longer  do  so. 
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It  is  obvious  that  to  reduce  the 
Clean  Air  Act  warranties  to  2  years  or 
24,000  miles  is  not  taking  something 
away  from  the  consumer.  It  is  in  fact 
returning  to  the  consumer  his  right  to 
choose,  as  he  has  for  years,  where  he 
wishes  to  have  his  car  serviced  and  the 
parts  he  wishes  to  use.  The  right  to 
work  on  the  car  himself  will  also  be  re- 
stored. Owners  of  vehicles  since  the 
1981  model  year  was  introduced  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  there  is  no  law  saying  the 
consumer  must  return  his  car  to  the 
franchised  dealer  for  all  parts  and 
service,  only  a  strong  economic  pres- 
sure which  we  have  dubbed  the  "glove 
box  psychology."  The  consumer  paid 
for  that  warranty  whether  he  wanted 
it  or  not,  in  the  purchase  price  of  the 
car,  and  he  will  seek  to  continue  to 
keep  that  warranty  valid  by  having  his 
service  done  where  the  manufacturer 
stipulates.  Should  he  do  otherwise,  he 
has  voided  the  warranty  and  will  have 
to  pay  for  any  repairs  himself.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  consumer  is 
actually  paying  twice  to  get  the  same 
repair  job.  Once  when  he  buys  the  car 
and  then  if  he  inadvertently  voids  the 
warranty,  once  again  when  he  gets  it 
fixed.  The  400,000  businesses  in  the  in- 
dependent parts  and  service  industry 
are  most  upset  by  the  Clean  Air  Act 
warranties,  and  rightfully  so.  The  war- 
ranties preclude  them  from  the  mar- 
ketplace for  the  5  year/50,000  miles 
useful  life  of  that  vehicle.  The  con- 
sumer who  has  chosen  to  work  on  the 
car  himself  or  to  do  business  with  in- 
dependents can  no  longer  do  so  with- 
out voiding  his  warranty.  As  long  as 
the  consumer  has  any  hope  of  eco- 
nomic relief  for  a  repair  Job  under  the 
supposed  Clean  Air  Act  warranties,  he 
will  return  that  car  to  the  franchised 
dealer  in  an  attempt  to  have  the  work 
done  under  the  warranty. 

So  we  are  not  taking  something 
away  from  the  consumer,  but  rather 
returning  his  freedom  of  choice  and 
competition.  My  provisions  in  H.R. 
5252  reduce  the  Clean  Air  Act  warran- 
ties to  2  years/24,000  miles.  A  little 
longer  than  the  historic  market  shift, 
but  one  that  is  acceptable  by  the  inde- 
pendent industry. 

We  in  Congress  cannot  in  all  good 
conscience  force  the  consumers  of  this 
Nation  to  use  only  dealer  service  cost- 
ing up  to  50  percent  more  for  5  years 
or  50,000  miles  without  good  reason. 
There  is  no  good  reason  for  this  man- 
datory shift  since  the  durability  of  the 
emissions  control  system  is  mandated 
through  the  initial  vehicle  manufac- 
turers certification  under  section  206 
and  the  recall  of  defective  systems  is 
covered  by  EPA  under  the  recall  provi- 
sions in  section  207(c)  of  the  law. 

We  must  restore  the  open  competi- 
tive marketplace  and  allow  consumers 
the  right  to  choose  where  they  have 
their  service  done  and  the  right  to 
work  on  their  cars  themselves.  I  would 
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urge  my  collesigues  to  support  the  war- 
ranty reduction  provisions  of  H.R. 
5252.* 


INDICATIONS  OF  SUCCESS 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
resume  debate  today  on  the  various 
1983  budget  proposals,  a  constituent  of 
mine  in  Wickliffe,  Ky.,  Richard  K. 
Boyd,  Jr.,  has  indicated  in  a  well 
worded  letter  to  me  that  there  are 
clear  and  tangible  signs  that  President 
Reagan's  economic  recovery  program 
is  a  success.  I  consider  Dick  Boyd's 
comments  both  timely  and  appropri- 
ate and  I  would  like  to  share  them 
with  my  colleagues  at  this  time.  His 
letter  follows: 
Hon.  Carholl  Hubbard.  Jr.. 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carroll:  Like  many  Americans 
today.  I  am  becoming  increasingly  frustrat- 
ed by  a  series  of  developments  in  this  coun- 
try related  to  the  national  economy. 

And  what  most  frustrates  me— along  with 
many  other  people  with  whom  I  t*lk— is  the 
fact  that  President  Reagan's  Economic  Re- 
covery Program  is  being  "doomed  to  fail- 
ure" by  many  members  of  Congress  and  by 
most  of  the  news  media  who  are  actually 
contributing  to  its  potential  demise  through 
the  lack  of  support  necessary  for  its  success. 

In  spite  of  what  I'm  being  told  about  the 
inability  of  this  program  to  succeed.  I  think 
there  are  some  very  clear  and  tangible  indi- 
cations of  success.  I'd  like  to  cite  three  such 
indicators  that  I  see: 

(1)  The  rate  of  inflation— which  most 
Americans  two  years  ago  said  was  our  worst 
problem— has  been  reduced  drastically. 

(2)  The  rate  of  personal  savings  necessary 
to  fuel  productive  capital  investment  has  in- 
creased dramatically. 

(3)  The  inadequacies  in  our  national  de- 
fense system  are  being  rectified. 

I  don't  profess  to  be  an  economist  nor  can 
I  tell  you  that  I  even  begin  to  fully  under- 
stand all  of  the  factors  which  work  on  the 
direction  of  the  economy.  I  can  say,  howev- 
er, that  I  know  of  do  plan  nor  program 
which  has  any  opportunity  for  success  if  It 
is  abandoned  at  the  half-way  mark.  I  think 
it's  clear  that  a  start  has  been  made  and 
that  this  program  can  and  will  succeed  if 
given  the  support  it  needs. 

Partisan  politics  aside.  I  feel  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  demonstrated  clear  and 
positive  leadership,  and  that  he.  his  admin- 
istration and  this  economic  program  deserve 
full  Congressional  support.  Without  that 
support,  the  financial  community  lacks  the 
confidence  necessary  to  work  toward  reduc- 
ing Interest  rates  and  stimulating  growth 
which  will  provide  employment  and  econom- 
ic development. 

As  a  constituent,  I  respectfully  urge  your 
full  and  vigorous  support  for  the  President's 
economic  program. 

Most  sincerely  yours. 

Richard  K.  Boyd.  Jr., 
Public  Relations  Manager.m 
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PRIVACY  RIGHTS  OP 
TAXPAYERS 


1 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OF  Mrw  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  preserve 
and  reaffirm  the  privacy  rights  of  tax- 
payers to  confidentiality  of  their  tax 
returns  and  related  information,  while 
facilitating  disclosure  of  that  informa- 
tion to  Federal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies for  purposes  on  Investigation  and 
prosecution  of  Federal  nontax  crimes 
under  section  6103(1)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  legisla- 
tion completely  preserves  the  taxpayer 
privacy  protections  currently  provided 
In  Internal  Revenue  Code,  section 
6103(i).  It  maintains  the  existing  es- 
sential balance  between  the  funda- 
mental privacy  rights  of  taxpayers  and 
legitimate  Federal  law  enforcement 
needs.  The  modifications  to  the  cur- 
rent statutory  disclosure  rules  that  are 
set  forth  in  this  bill  are  designed 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  easing  admin- 
istratively the  flow  of  tax  information 
within  the  same  restrictive  parameters 
presently  established  in  existing  law. 
The  only  exceptions  are  the  provisions 
in  the  bill:  First,  to  permit  disclosure 
of  tax  information,  by  the  IRS  on  its 
own  initiative,  in  carefully  defined 
emergency    circumstances    involving, 

(a)  an  imminent  danger  of  death  or 
physical  injury  to  any  individual,  or 

(b)  the  imminent  flight  of  an  individ- 
ual from  Federal  prosecution:  and 
second,  to  allow  disclosure  of  returns 
or  taxpayer  return  information,  upon 
the  granting  of  an  ex  parte  order  for 
the  purpose  of  locating  Federal  fugi- 
tives from  Justice. 

Joining  with  me  in  sponsoring  the 
bill  are  my  colleagues.  Congressmen 
CoNABLE,  Gibbons,  Pickle,  Jenkins, 
Shannon,  and  Russo.  I  am  pleased  to 
announce  that  identical  legislation  is 
also  being  introduced  in  the  Senate 
today  by  Senators  Nunn,  Grassley 
Dole.  Roth,  Chiles,  and  Rudman. 

Before  describing  this  legislation  in 
greater  detail.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues in  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress—and their  staffs— for  their  dili- 
gent interest,  commitment,  and  hard 
work  over  the  past  several  months  re- 
garding this  highly  sensitive  and  im- 
portant taxpayer  privacy  issue  which 
have  produced  this  consensus  bill. 

Our  efforts  to  collectively  resolve 
this  critical  issue  began  in  earnest 
during  the  conference  on  the  Econom- 
ic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981.  The  con- 
ferees, agreeing  to  the  deletion  of  the 
Nunn  amendment  to  the  Senate  bill 
which  would  have  substantially  ex- 
panded disclosure  of  tax  information 
for  use  in  nontax  criminal  investiga- 
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tionsland  prosecutions,  stated  in  the 
conference  report  that: 

•  •  'iThe  conferees  intend  that  this  matter 
shoul(  be  thoroughly  examined  in  Congres- 
sional hearings  in  the  near  future  and  that 


appropriate 
taken. 


legislative    action    should    be 


An<  so,  on  December  14.  1981.  the 
Ways  and  Means  Oversight  Subcom- 
mitte;,  which  1  chair,  held  a  compre- 
hensive hearing  to  examine  the  oper- 
ation of  Internal  Revenue  Code,  sec- 
tion 0103(1).  which  specifically  deals 
with  the  release  of  tax  information  by 
the  lis  to  Federal  law  enforcement 
agendes  for  use  in  investigations  and 
prosecutions  of  Federal  nontax  crimes. 
The  aMbcommittee  addressed  the  issue 
of  whether  the  current  disclosure 
rules  contained  in  Code  section  6103(1) 
strike;  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween taxpayer  privacy  rights  and 
compelling  Federal  law  enforcement 
needsl 

Thd  extent  to  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  be  able  to  dis- 
close tax  information  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  In 
direct  response  to  evidence  that  tax  in- 
formation, was  being  abused  and  mis- 
used lor  purposes  unrelated  to  admin- 
istrati^an  of  the  tax  laws,  as  well  as  a 
widespread  concern  that  taxpayers' 
rightsj  to  privacy  were  not  being  pro- 
tected the  Congress  acted,  in  the  Tax 
Act  of  1976.  to  impose  strict 
sntiality  on  tax  return  informa- 
'he  purpose  of  this  legislation 
was  to  protect  taxpayers  from 
•anted  release  of  private  state- 
ments and  materials  which  taxpayers 
are  co»npelled  by  law  to  submit  to  the 
IRS  etch  year.  However,  the  Congress 
also  recognized  that  there  may  be 
compelling  nontax  criminal  cases  for 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  IRS 
to  sha  re  tax  information  with  Federal 
law  er  forcement  agencies.  Thus.  Code 
sectioi  I  6103(1)  provides  several  care- 
fully <  rafted  procedures  by  which  tax 
returns  and  tax  information  may  be 
released  for  nontax  Federal  law  en- 
forcenent  purposes.  The  statute  re- 
quires a  Federal  law  enforcement 
agenc*  to  obtain  a  court  order  Author- 
izing he  disclosure  by  IRS  of  a  tax 
return  or  return  information  submit- 
ted bs ,  or  on  behalf  of.  the  taxpayer. 
Other  tax  information,  that  is.  that 
obtain  »d  from  third-party  sources,  can 
only  b  i  disclosed  upon  written  request. 
Som;  individuals,  including  certain 
Memb  ;rs  of  Congress  and  administra- 
tion officials,  believe  that  current  law 
is  too  £estrictive  and  has  greatly  ham- 
pered Federal  law  enforcement  efforts, 
particularly  those  relating  ;  to  drug 
trafficking  and  organized  crimed  activi- 
ties. Others  urge  that  the  appropriate 
balan(^  has  been  established  between 
these  ;wo  sensitive  and  equally  c(«n- 
pellint  societal  interests. 

Both  of  these  views  were  presented 
in  deti  il  and  discussed  at  great  length 
during!  the  subconunittee's  hearing  on 
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this  issu  '.  The  overwhelming  weight 
of  testinrony  and  evidence  presented 
at  the  h«  aring  confirmed  that  current 
law  does  strike  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance between  the  competing  interests 
of  taxpaj  er  privacy  rights  and  Federal 
law  enforcement  needs.  Clearly  the 
Department  of  Justice  did  not  demon- 
strate, by  sufficient  data  or  other  fac- 
tual information,  that  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  have  been  hampered  be- 
cause the  current  disclosure  rules  are 
substantively  too  restrictive.  More- 
over, the  Iweight  of  testimony  support- 
ed the  vi«w  that  sound  tax  administra- 
tion policy  mandates  that  IRS's  pri- 
mary function  be.  and  continue  to  be, 
the  colle<  tion  of  Federal  tax  revenues, 
rather  th  sm  function  as  an  equal  part- 
ner with  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
combatin;  nontax  Federal  crimes. 
However,  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearing  hnd  additional  information 
gathered  by  the  subcommittee  support 
the  conclusion  that  a  few  administra- 
tive-relat  d,  procedural  statutory 
modificatons  to  Code  section  6103(i) 
are  neede  J. 


The  legislation 
ing  today 
include 
streamlin^ 
cedures 
criminal 
tions, 
degree  of 
vacy  and 
and  related 
explanation 
below: 
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Explanation  or  H.R.  6475.  Dis- 
Tax  Returns  and  Return  In- 
FOR  Purposes  Not  Relating  to 


Technical 

CLOSURE 
FORMATIOtt 

Tax  Admi  nistration 


OF 


Disclosure  Pursuant  to  Court  Order  (sec. 


bill  and  sec.  6103(i)(l)(A)  of  the 


1(a)  of  the 
Code) 

Present  ibw:  Under  present  law.  returns 
and  taxpayer  return  information  (i.e.. 
return  information  submitted  by,  or  on 
behalf  of,  t|ie  taxpayer)  may  be  disclosed  by 
the  IRS.  pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order  by  a 
Federal  district  court  Judge,  to  officers  and 
employees  pi  a  Federal  agency  who  are  per- 
sonally and  directly  engaged  In  the  prepara- 
tion for  anif  administrative  or  judicial  pro- 
ceeding (of  any  investigation  that  may 
result  in  sijch  a  proceeding),  pertaining  to 
the  enforc€*nent  of  a  specifically  designated 
Federal  nontax  criminal  statute,  to  which 
the  U.S.  or  jthe  agency  is  or  may  be  a  party. 

H.R.  6471:  Under  the  bill,  returns  and 
return  information  with  respect  to  any  spec- 
ified taxabl^  period  or  periods  could  be  dis- 
closed pursuant  to  an  ex  parte  order  by  a 
Federal  district  court  judge  or  magistrate. 
Disclosure  tvould  be  made  to  officers  and 
employees  (|f  a  Federal  agency  who  are  per- 
sonally andi  directly  engaged  in  <  1 )  prepara- 
tion for  anjr  judicial  or  administrative  pro- 
ceeding pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of  a 
specificaUy  designated  Federal  nontax 
criminal  statute  to  which  the  U.S.  or  the 
agency  is  orf  may  be  a  party  (or  any  investi- 
gation that  may  result  in  such  a  proceeding) 
or  (2)  any  Federal  grand  jury  proceeding 
pertaining  [to    enforcement    of    a    Federal 
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nontax  criminal  statute  to  which  the  U.S.  is 
or  may  be  a  party. 

Application  for  Court  Order  (sec.  1(a)  of 
the  bill  and  sec.  6103(i)(l>(B>  of  the  Code): 

Present  law:  Under  present  law,  the  fol- 
lowing individuals  may  authorize  an  applica- 
tion to  a  Federal  district  court  judge  for  an 
ex  parte  order  for  the  disclosure  of  returns 
and  taxpayer  return  information  for  nontax 
criminal  law  purposes:  the  head  of  a  Federal 
agency,  the  Attorney  General,  the  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant  Attorney 
(jeneral. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  the  following  in- 
dividuals would  be  permitted  to  authorize 
an  application  to  a  Federal  district  court 
judge  or  magistrate  for  an  ex  parte  order 
for  disclosure:  the  Attorney  <3eneral,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  a  United  States  Attorney,  a 
special  prosecutor,  or  an  Attorney  in  charge 
of  a  Criminal  Division  Organized  Crime 
Strike  Force. 

Standards  for  Granting  of  Court  Order 
(sec.  1(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  6103(i)(l)(B)  of 
the  Code): 

Present  law:  Under  present  law,  a  Federal 
district  court  Judge  may  granf  an  order  for 
disclosure  if  he  determines  that: 

(1)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe, 
based  upon  information  believed  to  be  reli- 
able, that  a  specific  criminal  act  has  been 
committed; 

(2)  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
return  or  return  information  is  probative 
evidence  of  a  matter  in  issue  related  to  the 
commission  of  the  criminal  act;  and 

(3)  the  information  sought  to  be  disclosed 
cannot  reasonably  be  obtained  from  any 
other  source,  unless  it  is  determined  that, 
notwithstanding  the  reasonable  availability 
of  the  information  from  another  source,  the 
return  or  return  information  sought  consti- 
tutes the  most  probative  evidence  of  a 
matter  in  issue  relating  to  the  commission 
of  the  criminal  act. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  Judge  or  magistrate  could  grant  a 
court  order  for  dinclosure  if  he  determined 
that: 

(1)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  t>elieve. 
based  upon  information  believed  to  be  reli- 
able, that  a  specific  criminal  act  has  been 
committed; 

(2)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  return  or  return  information  is  or 
may  be  relevant  to  a  matter  relating  to  the 
commission  of  the  act;  and 

(3)  the  return  or  return  information  is 
sought  exclusively  for  use  in  a  Federal 
criminal  investigation  or  proceeding  con- 
cerning the  act.  and  the  information  sought 
to  be  disclosed  cannot  reasonably  be  ob- 
tained, under  the  circumstances,  from  an- 
other source. 

Application  for  Return  Information  Other 
Than  Taxpayer  Return  Information  (sec. 
1(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  6103(i)(2)  of  the 
Code): 

Present  law:  Present  law  provides  that 
upon  written  request  from  the  head  of  a 
FWeral  agency,  the  Attorney  General,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  or  an  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  the  IRS  must  disclose 
return  information  (other  than  taxpayer 
return  Information)  to  officers  and  employ- 
ees who  are  personally  and  directly  engaged 
in  the  preparation  for  any  administrative  or 
Judicial  proceeding  (or  any  investigation 
that  may  result  in  such  a  proceeding),  per- 
taining to  the  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  Federal  nontax  criminal  statute, 
to  which  the  U.S.  or  the  agency  is  or  may  be 
*  party. 
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H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  a  written  re- 
quest for  return  information  (other  than 
taxpayer  return  information)  could  be  sub- 
mitted by  the  following  Individuals:  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  or  the  Inspector 
General  thereof,  the  Attorney  CSeneral,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General,  the  Associate  At- 
torney General,  the  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Administrator 
of  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administration,  a 
United  States  Attorney,  a  special  prosecu- 
tor, or  an  Attorney  in  Charge  of  a  Criminal 
Division  Organized  Crime  Strike  Force.  Fur- 
thermore, this  .information  could  be  dis- 
closed for  use  in  preparation  for  an  adminis- 
trative or  Judicial  proceeding  (or  any  inves- 
tigation that  may  result  in  such  a  proceed- 
ing), or  any  grand  jury  proceeding. 

Contents  of  Application  for  Return  Infor- 
mation Other  than  Taxpayer  Return  Infor- 
mation (sec.  1(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  6103 
(i)(2)  of  the  Code): 

Present  law:  Under  present  law.  a  request 
for  return  information  (other  than  taxpayer 
return  information)  must  set  forth  the  fol- 
lowing: 

( 1 )  the  name  and  address  of  the  taxpayer 
with  respect  to  whom  the  return  informa- 
tion relates: 

(2)  the  taxable  period  or  periods  to  which 
the  return  information  relates; 

(3)  the  statutory  authority  under  which 
the  proceeding  or  investigation  is  being  con- 
ducted; and 

(4)  the  specific  reason  or  reasons  why  the 
disclosure  is  or  may  be  material  to  the  pro- 
ceeding or  investigation. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  a  request  for 
return  Information  (other  than  taxpayer 
return  information)  would  be  required  to  set 
forth  the  same  information.  However,  the 
fourth  factor  would  be  modified  to  provide  a 
showing  of  the  specific  reason  or  reasons 
why  the  disclosure  is  or  may  be  relevant  to 
the  proceeding  or  investigation. 

Taxpayer  Identifying  Information  (sec. 
1(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  6103(iK2)  of  the 
Code): 

Present  law:  For  purposes  of  the  disclo- 
sure that  is  authorized  through  written  re- 
quest, under  present  law.  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  a  taxpayer  is  not  treated  as  taxpay- 
er return  information. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  a  taxpayers 
identity  would  not  be  treated  as  taxpayer 
return  Information.  Taxpayer  Identity  is  the 
name  of  a  person  with  respect  to  whom  a 
return  is  filed,  his  mailing  address,  and  his 
taxpayer  identifying  number  (social  security 
number  in  the  case  of  an  individual). 

Disclosure  of  Return  Information  to  Ap- 
prise Appropriate  Officials  of  Olminal  Ac- 
tivities or  Emergency  Circumstances  (sec. 
1(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec.  6103(i>(3)  of  the 
Code): 

Present  law:  Under  present  law,  the  IRS  is 
permitted  to  disclose  return  information 
(other  than  taxpayer  return  information) 
that  may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  Federal  criminal  laws.  This  information 
may  be  disclosed  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
apprise  the  head  of  the  appropriate  Federal 
agency  charged  with  the  responsibility  of 
enforcing  such  laws.  For  purposes  of  this 
type  of  disclosure,  the  name  and  address  of 
a  taxpayer  is  not  treated  as  taxpayer  return 
information  if  there  is  return  information 
(other  than  taxpayer  return  Information) 
that  may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation 
of  Federal  criminal  laws. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  the  IRS  could 
disclose  return  information  (other  than  tax- 
payer return  information)  that  may  consti- 
tute evidence  of  a  violation  of  any  Federal 
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criminal  law  (not  Involving  tax  administra- 
tion) to  the  same  extent  as  under  present 
law.  Moreover,  the  head  of  a  Federal  agency 
to  whom  disclosure  is  made  would  be  per- 
mitted, specifically,  to  redisclose  the  infor- 
mation to  officers  and  employees  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  enforce  the  law.  Fur- 
thermore, if  there  is  return  information 
(other  than  taxpayer  return  information) 
that  may  constitute  evidence  of  a  violation 
by  any  taxpayer  of  any  Federal  criminal  law 
(not  involving  tax  administration),  then  the 
taxpayer's  Identity  also  could  be  disclosed. 

In  addition,  the  bill  would  provide  new  au- 
thority for  the  IRS  to  disclose  return  Infor- 
mation In  certain  emergency  circumstances. 
Under  circumstances  involving  an  imminent 
danger  of  death  or  physical  Injury  to  any  In- 
dividual, the  IRS  would  be  permitted  to  dis- 
close return  Information  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  apprise  appropriate  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  any  Federal  or  State  law  enforce- 
ment agency  of  such  circumstances.  Fur- 
thermore, under  circumstances  involving 
the  Imminent  flight  of  any  individual  from 
Federal  prosecution,  the  IRS  could  disclose 
return  information  to  the  extent  necessary 
to  apprise  appropriate  officers  or  employees 
of  any  Federal  law  enforcement  agency  of 
such  circumstances. 

Use  of  Disclosed  Returns  and  Return  In- 
formation In  Judicial  or  Administrative  Pro- 
ceedings (sec.  1(a)  of  the  bill  and  sec. 
6103(1X4)  of  the  Code): 

F*resent  law:  Under  present  law,  returns  or 
return  information  that  have  been  disclosed 
to  Federal  officers  or  employees  generally 
may  be  entered  Into  evidence  In  an  adminis- 
trative or  judicial  proceeding  pertaining  to 
the  enforcement  of  a  specifically  designated 
Federal  criminal  statute  (not  Involving  tax 
administration)  to  which  the  U.S.  or  a  Fed- 
eral agency  Is  a  party.  However,  In  the  case 
of  returns  or  taxpayer  return  Information 
that  have  been  disclosed  pursuant  to  court 
order,  the  court  first  must  find  that  the 
return  or  return  Information  sought  to  be 
entered  Into  evidence  Is  probative  of  a 
matter  in  Issue  relevant  in  establishing  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  the  guilt  of  a 
party.  Also,  returns  or  return  Information 
may  not  be  admitted  Into  evidence  If  the 
IRS  determines  that  the  admission  would 
identify  a  confidential  Informant  or  serious- 
ly Impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax  investiga- 
tion. The  admission  into  evidence  of  returns 
or  return  Information  contrary  to  these  pro- 
visions does  not,  as  such,  constitute  reversi- 
ble error  upon  appeal  of  a  judgment. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  returns  and  tax- 
payer return  Information  that  have  been 
disclosed  pursuant  to  court  order  could  be 
disclosed  In  any  judicial  or  administrative 
proceeding  pertaining  to  the  enforcement  of 
a  specifically  designated  Federal  criminal 
statute  or  related  civil  forfeiture  (not  In- 
volving tax  administration)  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  or  a  Federal  agency  is  a  party 
(1)  if  the  court  finds  that  the  return  or  tax- 
payer return  Information  is  probative  of  a 
matter  In  Issue  relevant  In  establishing  the 
commission  of  a  crime  or  the  guilt  (or  liabil- 
ity) of  a  party,  or  (2)  to  the  extent  required 
by  court  order  pursuant  to  18  USC  sec.  3500 
or  rule  16  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.'  Return  information  (other  than 


■  18  DSC  sec.  3SO0  allows  defendants,  in  certain 
circumstances,  to  examine  witnesses'  statenients  for 
impeachment  purposes.  Rule  16  deals  with  pre-trial 
discovery  between  the  parties. 
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UxiMiyer  return  information)  could  be  en- 
tered Into  evidence  or  otherwise  disclosed  In 
any  Judicial  or  administrative  proceeding 
pertaining  to  enforcement  of  a  specifically 
designated  Federal  criminal  statute  or  relat- 
ed civil  forfeiture  (not  involving  Ux  admin- 
istration) to  which  the  U.S.  or  a  Federal 
agency  is  a  party. 

As  under  present  law,  neither  returns  nor 
return  information  would  be  admitted  Into 
evidence  or  otherwise  disclosed  If  the  IRS 
determined  that  such  admission  would  iden- 
tify a  confidential  informant  or  seriously 
impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax  Investigation. 
In  addition,  the  bill  would  require  a  court. 
in  ruling  upon  the  disclosure  or  admissibil- 
ity into  evidence  of  returns  or  return  infor- 
mation, to  give  due  consideration  to  the 
Congressional  policy  favoring  the  confiden- 
tiality of  returns  and  return  information. 

EMaclosure  to  Locate  Fugitives  from  Jus- 
tice (sec.  1(a)  of  the  bill  and  new  sec. 
«103(lKS)of  theCode): 

Present  law:  Present  law  does  not  provide 
specifically  for  the  disclosure  of  returns  or 
return  Information  for  the  purpose  of  locat- 
ing Federal  fugitives  from  Justice. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill,  persons  who  are 
permitted  to  authorize  an  application  to  a 
Federal  district  court  Judge  or  magistrate 
for  the  disclosure  of  returns  or  taxpayer 
return  Information  for  Federal  nontax 
criminal  law  purposes  also  would  be  permit- 
ted to  authorize  an  application  for  the  dis- 
closure of  returns  and  return  Information 
for  the  purpose  of  locating  fugitives.  This 
Information  would  be  used  exclusively  for 
locating  Individuals. 

A  Federal  district  court  Judge  or  magis- 
trate would  authorize  a  disclosure  order  if 
he  determined,  on  the  basis  of  facts  submit- 
ted by  the  applicant,  that: 

(Da  Federal  arrest  warrant  relating  to 
the  conunlssion  of  a  Federal  felony  offense 
has  been  issued  for  an  individual  who  is  a 
fugitive  from  Justice. 

(2)  the  return  of  such  Individual  or  return 
Information  with  respect  to  such  individual 
Is  sought  exclusively  for  use  in  locating  such 
individual,  and 

(3)  there  is  reasonable  cause  to  believe 
that  such  return  or  return  information  may 
be  relevant  in  determining  the  location  of 
such  individual. 

Confidential  Informants  (sec.  1(a)  of  the 
bill  and  new  sec.  6103(i)(8)  of  the  Code): 

Present  law:  Present  law  permits  the  IRS 
to  refuse  to  disclose  returns  or  return  Infor- 
mation if  it  Is  determined  that  disclosure 
would  identify  a  confidential  Informant  or 
seriously  Impair  a  civil  or  criminal  tax  Inves- 
tigation. 

H.R.  6475:  The  bill  reUins  this  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  IRS.  However,  as  a  tech- 
nical matter,  this  authority  Is  consolidated 
into  one  provision. 

Civil  Damages  for  Unauthorized  Disclo- 
sure of  Returns  and  Return  Information 
(sec.  2  of  the  bill  and  new  sec.  7430  of  the 
Code): 

Present  Law:  Under  present  law,  a  person 
who  knowingly  or  negligently  discloses  a 
return  or  return  Information  with  respect  to 
a  taxpayer,  in  violation  of  the  restrictions  in 
Code  sec.  6103,  may  be  sued  in  civil  action 
for  damages  In  a  district  court  of  the  United 
States. 

H.R.  6475:  Under  the  bill.  If  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  U.S.  luiowingly  or  negli- 
gently disclosed  a  return  or  return  informa- 
tion with  respect  to  a  taxpayer,  in  violation 
of  the  provisions  of  Code  sec.  6103,  the  tax- 
payer could  bring  a  civU  action  for  damages 
against  the  UJ3.  Present  law  would  be  re- 
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tained  for  disclosures  other  than  by  officers 
or  employees  of  the  U.S. 

Disclosure  of  Returns  or  Return  Informa- 
tion f0r  Use  in  CerUln  Audits  by  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office  (sec.  3  of  the  bill  and 
new  s4c.  6103(l)(6)  of  the  Code): 

Present  law:  Present  law  allows  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  to  have  access  to  tax 
returiB  and  return  information  for  the  pur- 
pose 0*  conducting  an  audit  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobaoeo,  and  Firearms,  and  for  the  purpose 
of  auditing  the  safeguards  used  by  other 
agencies  to  safeguard  returns  and  return  In- 
formation. However,  before  the  GAO  re- 
ceives tax  returns  or  return  information  in 
connetftion  with  an  audit.  It  must  notify  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  of  the  audit. 
The  Joint  Committee  may  disapprove  an 
audit  by  a  vote  of  at  least  two-thirds  of  Its 
members  within  30  days  of  receipt  of  notice 
of  the  proposed  audit. 

In  addition,  the  GAO  is  permitted  access 
to  reti4ms  and  return  information  when  it  is 
acting  as  an  agent  for  the  Committee  on 
Ways  And  Means.  Committee  on  Finance,  or 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

H.R.  6475:  The  bill  would  extend  GAO 
access  to  tax  returns  and  return  informa- 
tion to  include  any  returns  or  return  infor- 
mation obtained  by  a  Federal  agency  for  use 
In  any  agency  program  or  activity.  This  in- 
formation would  be  open  to  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  GAO,  and  only  to  the  extent 
necessary  In,  auditing  such  programs  or  ac- 
tivity. I^nirthermore,  the  GAO  would  be  per- 
mitted access  to  returns  and  return  informa- 
tion that  have  not  been  obtained  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency,  provided  that  the  agency  Is  au- 
thorized to  obtain  the  information  for  use 
in  the  !program  or  activity  that  is  the  sub- 
ject of  the  GAO  audit. 

The  pre-audlt  notification  procedures  of 
present  law  would  be  continued.  Within  90 
days  alter  the  completion  of  any  audit  with 
respect  to  which  the  GAO  had  access  to  tax 
returns  or  return  information,  the  GAO 
would  be  required  to  submit  a  report  to  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  containing  an 
analysis  of  the  use  of  returns  and  return  in- 
formation by  the  Federal  agency  involved 
and  any  GAO  recommendations  with  re- 
spect t^  the  use  of  returns  and  return  Infor- 
mation by  such  Federal  agency.* 
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N|^TIONAL  HOME  SEWING 
MONTH 


H  >N.  WILLIAM  HILL  BONER 


or  TKRHESSEK 
"HB  HOUSE  or  REPRBSENTATIVES 


I  Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  I  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing .  a 
joint  resolution  that  will  designate  the 
month  of  September  1982  as  "National 
Sewini  Month."  This  coming  Septem- 
ber smrers  from  across  the  country 
will  cCebrate  National  Sewing  Month 
sponsored  by  the  American  Home 
Sewin*  Association  and  I  am  proud 
and  honored  to  Join  with  the  associa- 
tion iH  this  celebration.  The  American 
Home  Sewing  Association  represents 
over  5^  member  companies,  manufac- 
turers, retailers,  wholesalers,  and  serv- 
ice  businesses   from   the   equipment. 


fiber, 
tors 


>attem,  fabric,  and  notions  sec- 
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I  unde  stand  that  National  Sewing 
Month  ij  an  industrywide  promotion 
effort  designed  to  increase  home- 
sewing  Irterest,  consumer-sewing  edu- 
cation aiid  family-sewing  participation 
by  inspiHng  constmiers  across  the 
country  with  one  universal  sewing 
theme.  T  His  is  the  first  such  industry- 
wide prokram  as  the  industry's  first 
step  toward  the  long-range  goal  of  re- 
vitalizing! the  sewing  spirit  in  America. 

I  have] been  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  family  and  believe  that  home 
sewing  ci^ntributes  in  a  major  way  to 
building  ja  family  unit.  For  years— 
indeed,  ^or  generations— the  funda- 
mentals of  home  sewing  have  been 
learned  l^i  the  context  of  the  family 
and  in  the  home  economics  classes  of 
\oca.\  scheols.  For  most,  home  sewing 
remains  home  and  family  oriented. 
But  for  [others,  the  skills  acquired 
have  ma^e  a  significant  contribution 
to  the  ecpnomy.  Unnumbered  careers 
in  fashio^,  retail  merchandising,  fash- 
ion design,  interior  design,  pattern- 
making,  land  textile  design— to  say 
nothing  <jf  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  found  employment  in  the  gar- 
ment industry- have  had  their  genesis 
in  a  severfth  or  eighth  grade  home  eco- 
nomics class,  where  the  adventure,  in- 
trigue, and  eventually  the  pride  of 
making  ohe's  own  clothes  became  the 
first  and  ksting  pleasure. 

Over  9^  million  Americans  sew  at 
home— 501  million  citizens  have  the 
basic  skills  to  do  small-item  or  mend- 
type  sewing  at  home  and  40  million 
citizens  sew  at  least  part  of  their  ward- 
robe, with  many  of  these  making  com- 
plete wardrobes  and  major  home  fur- 
nishing's  litems.  In  addition  to  cloth- 
ing, hom^  sewers  make  clothing  acces- 
sories, spjorts  accessories,  home  fur- 
nishings, I  arts/crafts  handiwork,  and 
energy-saying  items. 

The  hokne-sewing  industry  contrib- 
utes to  the  economic  life  of  this 
Nation,  riiey  employ  thousands  of 
people  di^tly  in  the  manufacturing, 
wholesale;  retail,  and  service  sectors. 
In  addition,  thousands  more  are  in- 
volved as'  teachers,  mechanics,  truck 
drivers,  contractors,  farmers,  and 
many  oth^r  professions.  The  industry 
generates  over  $3.5  billion  in  sales  an- 
nually, involves  millions  of  dollars  of 
capital  Intrested  in  plant,  machinery, 
and  peopl^  as  well  as  providing  invest- 
ment in(M)me  to  thousands  of  stock- 
holders. 

The  Anierican  Home  Sewing  Asso- 
ciation will  be  conducting  radio  broad- 
cast interviews  with  industry  people 
during  thfe  month  of  September,  as  a 
part  of  an  extensive  press  campaign, 
including  ^he  use  of  TV,  newspapers, 
and  magazines.  Various  organizations 
have  been  sent  ideas  by  the  associa- 
tion for  special  community  home 
sewing  pn  grams  during  this  period  in- 
cluding home  economics  teachers,  ex- 
tension ai;ents.  4-H  Clubs,  American 
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Sewing  Guild  chapters.  Girl  Scouts. 
Future  Homemakers  of  America,  and 
others. 

At  this  time,  I  wish  to  recognize  the 
valuable  contribution  to  the  sewing  in- 
dustry made  by  the  American  Home 
Sewing  Association.  I  congratulate  the 
officers  of  the  association  for  their 
contribution  to  the  industry,  the 
American  consumer  and  our  economy. 
Leonard  Ennis,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent. Harold  Cooper,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Leona  Rocha.  president,  Sal 
Alcina,  president-elect.  David  Colin, 
vice  president  finance,  Doris  Katz,  vice 
president  membership,  Earle  Ang- 
stadt,  Jr.,  vice  president  education  af- 
fairs, Thomas  Sullivan,  Jr..  vice  presi- 
dent government  relations.  Patrick 
McGinty.  vice  president  industry  ex- 
pansion. David  Schoenfarber.  vice 
president  member  services  and  Alan 
Sorrell.  vice  president  shows  and  con- 
ventions. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  consider  and 
pass  a  national  sewing  month  resolu- 
tion and  to  have  President  Ronald 
Reagan  Join  with  the  industry  in  des- 
ignating September  1982  as  National 
Sewing  Month.* 


RETIRED  FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES 
MEET  TO  REAFFIRM  POSITIVE 
ROLE  OF  GOVERNMENT 

WORKERS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHnSETTS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  275  Massachusetts  members  of 
the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Federal  Employees  and  their  guests 
met  in  Dedham.  Mass..  to  renew  their 
pledge  to  the  F>ositive  commitment 
that  the  Federal  Government  and  its 
employees  can  make  to  the  country. 

During  their  2-day  meeting  which 
was  attended  by  representatives  from 
every  chapter  in  the  State,  the  retired 
Federal  employees  reaffirmed  their 
faith  in  the  role  of  sound  government. 
The  convention  pledged  to  closely 
monitor  the  congressional  budget 
pnx^ss,  particularly  in  light  of  the 
radical  shifts  in  spending  priorities 
being  made  in  Washington. 

One  key  area  of  legislative  concern 
was  the  maintenance  of  programs  af- 
fecting senior  citizens— social  security, 
medicare,  and  other  vital  Government 
programs  designed  to  assist  elderly 
Americans,  as  well  as  Federal  retire- 
ment. 

The  Massachusetts  State  Federation 
of  Chapters  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees  de- 
serves congratulations  for  its  fine  con- 
tribution to  the  public  welfare 
through  its  members'  many  years  of 
servit*  to  the  country  and  for  their 
ongoing  efforts  to  express  their  con- 
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cems  about  the  future  direction  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

A  summary  of  the  proceedings  fol- 
lows: 

NARFE  Statx  Fedkratior  CoirvEimoN 
Rkport— Mat  S.  1982 

State:  Mass.  Convention  city:  Dedham, 
Mass.  02062. 

Place  held:  Holiday  Inn.  Dates:  April  23/ 
24,  1982. 

Attendance:  No.  of  Delegates:  252.  No.  of 
Chapters  rep.  by  Delegates:  28.  No.  of  Visi- 
tors: 18.  No.  of  Chapters  In  Federation:  28. 
Total:  270. 

Who  presided:  Charles  E.  O'Neill.  Presi- 
dent. Mass.  State  Federation. 

Host  chapter  (Name  and  No.):  Mass^tate 
Federation. 

Host  chapter  committee  members  (Names 
and  Titles): 

General  Chairman:  Charles  E.  O'Neill. 
Others:  Anthony  Carrara.  Plus  all  other 
State  Officers. 

Convention  committee  chairmen  (Name 
and  Committee): 

General  Chairman:  Resolutions— Frank 
Orlando.  Chapter  1491.  Bylaws— John 
Moran,  Chapter  430.  Rules— Thaddeus  Pul- 
kowski,  Chapter  115.  Balloting— Wm.  V. 
Sherwood  Jr..  Chapter  1568.  Credentials- 
William  Kane.  Chapter  1491.  Legislative— 
Dr.  James  F.  Lawrence.  Chapter  189. 

Names  of  visiting  VIPs  (full  names,  titles 
and  addresses):  Mr./Mrs.  James  Doyle, 
Maine.  State  President,  So.  Portland. 
Maine:  Mr./Mrs.  Ernest  Burke,  State  Presi- 
dent, R.I.  Cumberland.  R.I.:  Mr./Mrs. 
Charles  Rellly,  Past  Pres.  R.I.  Cranston. 
R.I. 

Note.— Were  photographs  taken?  (Yes  or 
No)  Tes.  If  so,  have  your  photographer  ex- 
pedite a  black  and  white  print  to  you.  Iden- 
tify it  as  to  convention,  date,  and  event. 
Please  list  names  and  titles  as  they  appear 
from  left  to  right.  Also,  please  have  elected 
President  send  in  his  picture  (head  and 
shoulders  type)  along  with  a  biography. 

Important  business  transacted  (Include 
legislative  matters)  (Attach  copies  of  adopt- 
ed Resolutions):  Important  Massachusetts 
legislation  discussed  and  all  bills  sponsored 
by  "Silver  Haired  Legislators"  accepted  and 
indorsed  by  Convention  action. 

Entertainment  of  other  social  activity: 
Banquet,  evening  of  April  23,  followed  by 
guest  speakers,  donation  raffle  and  dancing 
till  midnight,  music  by  John  Rampino 
Band. 

New  officers  elected  (Including  Executive 
Board)  (Show  office,  full  name,  home  ad- 
dress, phone  number,  and  home  Chapter): 
All  Officers  returned  for  another  term. 

Welcoming  addresses  (Names  and  Titles): 
Charles  E.  O'Neill.  President:  Anthony  Car- 
rara, Treasurer. 

Highlights  of  their  remarks:  Welcome  to 
fine  turnout  of  so  many  delegates  represent- 
ing every  Chapter  in  the  State. 

Principal  convention  speakers  (Names  and 
Titles):  George  E.  Auman.  National  Officer. 
Director  of  Field  Operations  Walter  J.  Czar- 
niak.  Field  Vice  President.  Area  1. 

Highlights  of  their  remarks:  (Auman) 
changes  taking  place  at  National  Headquar- 
ters, formation  of  National  PAC  Fund. 
Membership,  etc. 

C^zamlak:  Pleasure  always  to  return  to 
Massachusetts,  congratulations  to  its  fine 
Executive  Board,  necessity  to  monitor  close- 
ly the  Budget  process  in  Its  route  through 
Congress,  his  own  role  on  the  National  Ex- 
ecutive Board. 

Place  and  date  of  next  convention:  Prob- 
ably Springfield,  Mass. 
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Awards:  Membership.  Ted  Powers  of  Fal- 
mouth, Ed  Bergeron  of  Pall  River,  Charles 
E.  O'Neill.  Norwood.  John  Vieira  New  Bed- 
ford. Ethel  Desoe.  Northampton. 

Other  convention  information  of  interest, 
or  comments:  Appearance  and  well  received 
speech  of  Congressman  Barney  Frank  on 
Saturday. 

Banquet  (or  dinner):  Where?  Midland 
Room,  Holiday  Inn.  When?  Evening,  April 
23.  Attendance:  260.  Name  of  Toastmaster 
Anthony  Carrara.  EIntertainment:  Stirring 
music  of  John  Rampino. 

Attach  and  updated  copy  of  the  conven- 
tion program.  Indicating  thereon  any 
changes  that  may  have  occurred.  Many 
thanks  to  you  for  your  help. 

COimiTTKES 

Nominating:  Herminla  Vieira.  Chairman 
(297):  Norman  Johnson  (818):  Joe  Zecchi 
(221);  Frances  Forman  (115):  Anton  Blelan 
(189). 

Constitution  and  Bylaws:  John  Moran. 
Chairman  (430);  Dan  Fabrlzio  (430);  Carl 
Piazza  (486):  William  Anguria  (255);  June 
Callahan  (1279);  Edward  Connors  (221): 
Leda  Couture  (430). 

Balloting:  Wm.  V.  Sherwood.  Jr..  Chair- 
man (1568);  Harold  R.  Amato  (428):  Lottie 
McGuirk  (484);  Roberi  J.  Buchanan  (807): 
Louis  Totino  (818):  Thomas  E.  McGreevey 
(255):  Aniah  Blelan  (189):  Aaron  Glasser 
(465):  Dorothy  Davis  (430). 

Rules:  Thaddeus  Pulkowskl.  Chairman 
(115);  Edward  Roderick  (486):  Edward 
Cimek  (484):  Douglas  Pelton  (430):  Frank 
W.  Townes(1846). 

Time  and  Place— Convention:  John  C. 
McCarthy.  Chairman  (255):  Harry  Denapoli 
<486);  Nicholas  P.  Curto  (221). 

Legislative:  Dr.  James  F.  Lawrence.  Ph. 
D.,  Chairman  (189);  Jack  Wigon  (34);  Fred- 
erick E.  Sterritt  (430);  John  Paplle  (430): 
Robert  Austin  (394):  Mary  Mastrangelo 
(807);  Edward  F.  Power  (1279);  Clifford 
Carlson  (897). 

Resolutions:  Frank  Orlando.  Chairman 
(1491):  John  Vieira  (297):  John  W.  Devine 
(897);  Clifford  J.  Gerrior  (189);  Frances 
Forman  (115);  William  GaziUo  (221). 

Time  and  Place— Midyear:  E>onald  W.  Do- 
herty.  Chairman  (1568):  Mary  E.  Kennedy 
(484);  Mary  E.  Ryan  (430). 

Credentials:  William  Kane,  Chairman 
(1491);  Evelyn  C.  Belanger  (807):  Rev. 
George  Warriner  (484);  Jeannette  E>eraney 
(1491). 

Auditing:  Eklmond  A.  Bergeron,  Chairman 
(115);  John  J.  Greaney  (807);  Elton  Rollins 
(430);  William  Eldridge  (507). 

Ombudsman:  Irene  Mossbacher  (434). 

Floor  Manager:  Louis  Maister.  Chairman: 
Mario  Storlazzi  (434);  Ulric  Montcalm  (474). 

Sargeant-at-Arms:  Mike  Bumiko.  Chair- 
man (297):  Robert  Hall  (428). 

Parliamentarian:  William  J.  McGuirk 
(484).« 


BUDGET  AMENDMENT  TO 
FREEZE  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  MICHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  will  consider  today  an  amend- 
ment I  am  offering  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  would  delete  $20.4  billion 
in  budget  authority  and  $8  billion  in 
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outlays  from  the  national  defense 
function  of  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  The  $8  billion  in  savings  would 
be  used  to  lower  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  reductions  comprise  all  the  ex- 
penditures related  to  new  spending  on 
the  further  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  additional  nuclear  war- 
heads, and  of  the  delivery  systems 
that  would  transport  them  to  their 
targets.  The  amendment  does  not 
affect  existing  nuclear  stockpiles. 

In  effect,  the  amendment  translates 
into  budgetary  jKJlicy  the  nuclear 
freeze  concept.  It  permits  us  to  recog- 
nize the  actual  cost  savings  that  can 
be  achieved  if  U.S.  policy  today  were 
to  freeze  our  nuclear  weapons  stock- 
piles and  add  no  additional  ones. 

The  question  of  what  to  do  about 
the  continuing  and  incredible  buildup 
of  nuclear  weapons  here  and  through- 
out the  world  has  to  be  the  overriding 
international  issue  over  the  long  nm. 
This  is  particularly  the  case,  since  the 
administration  has  proposed  to  build 
an  additional  17.000  nuclear  warheads 
over  the  next  several  years  to  add  to 
our  already  bloated  inventory. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  extraordinary 
congressional  hearings  on  defense 
policy  that  my  colleague.  Mr.  Ronald 
V.  DeixuMS.  initiated  along  with  a 
number  of  our  colleagues.  The  hear- 
ings, known  as  the  ad  hoc  hearings  on 
the  full  implications  of  the  military 
budget,  took  place  over  several  weeks 
in  March  and  Apriil  1982.  The  wit- 
nesses were  drawn  from  all  areas  of 
life  and  of  expertise  on  the  questions 
addressed.  Among  them  were  former 
Senator  William\  J.  Pulbright;  former 
SALT  II  negotla^r.  Paul  Wamke;  re- 
tired Adm.  Geke  Larocque;  former 
CIA  official  and\anns  control  leader. 
Herbert  Scoville;iand  Prof.  Owen 
Chamberlain,  the  ijlobel  Prize  wirming 
scientist  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia who  was  involved  in  the  original 
project  to  build  the  itomic  bomb. 

In  the  context  of  the^budget  amend- 
ment I  have  offered.  I  want  to  share 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  before 
the  ad  hoc  committee,  which  deal  di- 
rectly with  current  nuclear  arms 
policy,  the  dangers,  and  alternatives  to 

1.  rORMEH  SEMATOR  J.  WILLIAM  FULBRICRT 
IMARCH  16.  19S2I 

The  nuclear  development  program  within 
(administration)  budget  contemplates  an  ex- 
penditure of  some  $222  billion  over  the  next 
6  years.  .  .  .  The  implied  purpose  of  this 
program  is  to  gain  nuclear  superiority  over 
the  Soviet  Union.  This  program,  together 
with  existing  programs,  will  result  in  some 
17.000  new  and  more  powerful  nuclear 
weapons  during  the  next  10  years. 

This  (administration)  budget  .  .  .  has  the 
effect  of  shifting  the  focus  of  our  policy 
from  that  of  deterrence  of  nuclear  war  to 
the  waging  and  the  winning  of  a  nuclear 
war.  .  .  .  This  military  budget  is  so  large 
and  the  emphasis  upon  nuclear  weapons  so 
strong,  and  the  rhetoric  about  the  Soviet 
Union  is  so  extreme,  that  one  cannot  resist 
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the  feeling  that  we  are  preparing  to  fight 
and  to  win  a  nuclear  war. 

a.  ADMIRAL  OEWE  LAROCQUE,  REAR  ADMIRAL  RE- 
TIREi,  DIRECTOR.  CENTER  POR  DEFENSE  INPOR- 
MATlbN  IMAHCH  171 

ling  a  nuclear  war  and  defeating  the 
]  is  a  pipe  dream.  Neither  we  nor  they 
'  a  nuclear  war.  This  is  the  funda- 
I  truth  of  military  affairs  today.  It  is 
pill  to  swallow,  particularly  for  mili- 
fcn  .  .  . 

ations  to  fight  and  win  a  nuclear 
a  central  part  of  the  $222  billion 
of  strategic  nuclear  weapons  the 
President  announced  last  year.  The  fiscal 
ilUtary  budget  U  a  nuclear  war 
and  I  think  we  should  make  no  mis- 
>ut  that, 
nuclear  area,  we  could  quite  safely 
freeze  on  the  production  of  nuclear 
.  A  freeze  could  be  negotiated 
United  States  today  has  upwards  of 
_iuclear  weapons,  and  about  12,000  of 
which  ^an  be  exploded  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  ia  far  more  than  sufficient  to  destroy 
the  Soiiet  Union  even  if  they  strike  us  first. 
If  all  t»e  nuclear  weapons  the  President  has 
requeslled  are  produced,  we  will  be  able  to 
explode  20,000  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
Soviet  ynlon  by  1990.  We  simply  have  no  of- 
fensive) or  defensive  need  for  all  these  very 
expensive  weapons. 

3.  PAUl  WASNKE,  rORMZR  DIRECTOR  OF  THE 
ARMS  CONTROL  AND  DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 
AND  S  ILT  II  NEGOTIATOR  IMARCR  181 

Whei  it  comes  to  arms  control,  nuclear 
arms  h  »s  to  be  the  focus  of  our  attention 
...  th  ire  is  this  constant  drive  to  secure 
strateg  c  nuclear  superiority,  and  you  can't 
get  It  .  .  .  There  Is  no  way  in  the  world  that 
either  We  or  the  Soviet  Union  is  going  to 
gain  an  y  meaningful  strategic  nuclear  supe- 
riority ,  .  . 

Some  people  in  the  present  administration 
call  fo-  developing  the  kind  of  nuclear 
forces  hat  will  enable  us  to  wage  nuclear 
war  rat  lonally.  Now,  that  is  a  contradiction 
in  terra  i. 

I  thli  k  it  is  impatience  and  fear  on  the 
part  of  the  American  public  that  has  led  to 
this  giassroots  movement  calling  for  a 
freeze  .  .  .  and  I  would  hope  that  our  politi- 
cians w  (uld  begin  to  respond  to  this  popular 
movemi  'nt,  because  it  Is  real  and  eventually 
they  aie  going  to  have  to  pay  a  political 
price  if  Ithey  don't  respond. 

4.  HERl  BRT  SCOVILLE,  FORMER  ASSISTANT  DI- 
RECTO  I  OF  ARMS  CONTROL  AGENCY,  A  FORMER 
TOP  01  FICIAL  AT  CIA  (MARCH  181 

The  Administration's  program  seems  di- 
rected almost  entirely  towards  the  procure- 
ment df  more  new  weapons,  particularly 
those  Which  can  threaten  the  current 
mutual  deterrent  posture.  .  .  .  Nuclear  war 
does  not  seem  to  be  a  danger  which  Influ- 
ences t|e  Reagan  administrations  strategic 
decisioiis. 

I  hav*  been  amazed  at  Just  what  has  hap- 
pened ki  the  last  three  or  four  weeks  in 
terms  of  public  attitude  .  .  .  The  freeze  cam- 
paign has  taken  off  and  then  you  also  have 
Kenne(|ys  proposal  for  a  large-scale  reduc- 
tion. THese  are  now  things  which  the  public 
is  reallt  behind  and  the  administration  is 
obviously  worried  about .  .  .  and  I  think  this 
is  the  r4al  hope  for  the  people  In  the  admin- 
istratloi  and  in  power  to  recognize  the 
strong  public  concern  about  nuclear  war 
and  thfl  desire  not  to  make  it  more  likely 
and  spefid  billions  of  dollars  on  those  waste- 
ful syst^Ris. 
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STATEMENT  OP  DR.  OWEN  CHAMBERLAIN, 
UNIVERSIpr  OF  CALIFORNIA  (APRIL  1.  19831 

Dr.  Chamberlain.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  a  fellow  of 
the  Ameribm  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sci- 
ences, and  in  1959  was  awarded  the  Nobel 
Prize  for  Physics  with  Professor  Emillo 
Segre. 

It  was  inj  1941  that  I  joined  the  Manhat- 
tan Project^  working  with  Professor  Segre  in 
Berkeley  and  Los  Alamos  on  the  team  that 
designed  and  built  the  first  atomic  bomb.  I 
am  not  a  stpporter  of  the  freeze  movement, 
particularly  our  freeze  initiative,  nuclear 
weapons  fneeze  initiative  In  California,  and 
of  course,  it  is  a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons 
freeze  that  we  are  speaking  of. 

Many  of  I  us  who  had  produced  that  first 
atomic  botilb  were  profoundly  worried  about 
the  unprecedented  consequences  of  nuclear 
destruction,  and  so  after  World  War  II,  we 
joined  in  aie  newly  formed  Federation  of 
American  Scientists,  then  called  the  Federa- 
tion of  At<»nlc  Scientists  expressly  to  warn 
the  world  in  the  clearest  way  that  we  knew 
how  of  the  danger  to  civilization  of  a  nucle- 
ar war. 

I  believe  that  the  danger  is  far  greater 
today  than  it  has  been  at  anytime  in  the 
last  30  yeiirs  with  the  exception  of  the 
Cuban  mls^le  crisis.  Because  of  the  striden- 
cy of  the  Reagan  Administration  in  address- 
ing the  So^^iet  Union,  and  because  of  the 
planned  d^loyment  of  a  number  of  new 
weapons,  s«me  of  whose  dangers  I  wish  to 
discuss,  thi«  Administration  is  far  from  the 
first  to  be  strident  toward  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  Soviets  say  they  are  ready  to  reduce 
arms.  Pinel.  Let's  talk  without  stridency 
about  our  tnutual  needs  for  security.  It  is 
now  impos^ble  to  preserve  the  security  and 
safety  of  thle  United  States  without  also  pre- 
serving thelsafety  and  security  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  Thl<  is  the  reality.  We  must  respond 
to  It  by  chahging  our  mode  of  thinking  from 
confrontation  to  negotiation.* 


PRrVACV  RIGHTS  OF  TAXPAYER 


HON.  BjlUtBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tif^sday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  COKabLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  today  with  my  colleagues, 
Messrs.  R^ngel.  Gibbons.  Pickle.  Jen- 
kins, Sha»non,  and  Russo.  legislation 
modifying  existing  law  governing  the 
disclosure  of  Information  to  Federal 
law  enforciement  agencies  for  purposes 
of  investigation  and  prosecution  of 
Federal  nontax  crimes  under  section 
6103(1)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  that  identi- 
cal legislal  ion  is  also  being  introduced 
in  the  otter  body  today  by  Senators 
NUNN,  Gr^ssley,  Dole,  Roth,  Chiles, 
and  RudmAn. 

While  the  legislation  would  make 
certain  chmges  in  the  rules,  it  is  in- 
tended that  the  changes  would  com- 
pletely priiserve  the  taxpayer  privacy 
protections  currently  provided  in  the 
section  6l|)3(i)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code. 

I  believe!  the  legislation  would  main- 
tain the  e;  listing  essential  balance  be- 
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tween  the  fundamental  privacy  rights 
of  taxpayers  and  legitimate  Federal 
law  enforcement  needs.  The  modifica- 
tions to  the  current  statutory  disclo- 
sure rules  that  are  set  forth  in  this  bill 
are  designed  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
easing  administratively  the  flow  of  tax 
information  within  the  same  restric- 
tive parameters  presently  established 
in  existing  law.  The  only  exceptions 
are  provisions  in  the  bill:  One,  to 
permit  disclosure  of  tax  information, 
by  the  IRS  on  its  own  initiative,  in 
carefully  defined  emergency  circum- 
stances involving,  first,  an  imminent 
danger  of  death  or  physical  injury  to 
any  individual,  or,  second,  the  immi- 
nent flight  of  an  individual  from  Fed- 
eral prosecution:  and  two.  to  allow  dis- 
closure of  returns  or  taxpayer  return 
information,  upon  the  granting  of  an 
ex  parte  order  for  the  purpose  of  lo- 
cating Federal  fugitives  from  justice. 

The  cfxtent  to  which  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  should  be  able  to  dis- 
close tax  information  has  long  been  a 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  In 
direct  response  to  evidence  that  tax  in- 
formation was  being  abused  and  mis- 
used for  purposes  imrelated  to  admin- 
istration of  the  tax  laws,  as  well  as  a 
widespread    concern    that    taxpayers' 
rights  to  privacy  were  not  being  pro- 
tected, the  Congress  acted,  in  the  Tax 
Reform  Act  of  1976,  to  impose  strict 
confidentiality  on  tax  return  informa- 
tion. The  purpose  of  this  legislation 
clearly  was  to  protect  taxpayers  from 
unwarranted  release  of  private  state- 
ments and  materials  which  taxpayers 
are  compelled  by  law  to  submit  to  the 
IRS  each  year.  However,  the  Congress 
•also   recognized    that   there   may   be 
compelling  nontax  criminal  cases  in 
which  it  would  be  proper  for  the  IRS 
to  share  tax  information  with  Federal 
law  enforcement  agencies.  Thus,  Code 
section  6103(1)  provides  several  care- 
fully drafted  procedures  by  which  tax 
returns  and  tax  information  may  be 
released  for  nontax  Federal  law  en- 
forcement purposes.  The  statute  re- 
quires   a    Federal    law    enforcement 
agency  to  obtain  a  court  order  author- 
izing the  disclosure  by  IRS  of  a  tax 
return  or  return  information  submit- 
ted by,  or  on  behalf  of,  the  taxpayer. 
Other  tax  information,  that  is,  that 
obtained  from  third-party  sources,  can 
be  disclosed  only  upon  written  request. 
Some  individuals,   including  certain 
Members  of  Congress  and  administra- 
tion officials,  believe  that  current  law 
is  too  restrictive  and  has  hampered 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts,  par- 
ticularly those  relating  to  drug  traf- 
ficking and  organized  crime  activities. 
Others  urge  that  the  appropriate  bal- 
ance   has   been   established    between 
these  two  sensitive  and  equally  com- 
pelling societal  interests. 

Both  of  these  views  were  presented 
in  detail  and  discussed  at  great  length 
during  the  hearings  on  this  issue  held 
by    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 
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Means'  Oversight  Subcommittee  on 
December  14,  1981.  The  weight  of  tes- 
timony and  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearings  confirmed  that  current  law 
does  strike  the  appropriate  balance  be- 
tween the  competing  interests  of  tax- 
payer privacy  rights  and  Federal  law 
enforcement  needs.  Clearly  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  did  not  demon- 
strate, by  sufficient  data  or  other  fac- 
tual information,  that  law  enforce- 
ment efforts  have  been  hampered  be- 
cause the  current  disclosure  rules  are 
substantively  too  restrictive.  Mo^e- 
over,  the  weight  of  testimony  support- 
ed the  view  that  sound  tax  administra- 
tion policy  mandates  that  IRS's  pri- 
mary function  be.  and  continue  to  be. 
the  collection  of  Federal  tax  revenues, 
rather  than  service  as  an  equal  part- 
ner with  law  enforcement  agencies  in 
combating  nontax  Federal  crimes. 
However,  evidence  presented  at  the 
hearings,  and  additional  information 
gathered  by  the  subcommittee,  sup- 
port the  conclusion  that  a  few  proce- 
dural statutory  modifications  to  Code 
section  6103(i),  related  almost  exclu- 
sively to  administration,  are  needed. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended  to  amend  current 
law  to  include  these  modifications  so 
as  to  streamline  the  current  disclosure 
procedures  for  use  in  nontax  Federal 
criminal  investigations  and  prosecu- 
tions, while  maintaining  the  same 
degree  of  protection  for  taxpayer  pri- 
vacy and  confidentiality  of  tax  returns 
and  related  information.* 
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1977  he  obtained  a  doctor  of  human- 
ities degree  by  Molloy  College. 

On  June  24,  1976,  Bishop  McGann 
was  installed  as  bishop  of  Rockville 
Centre  Diocese  and  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibility of  spiritually  guiding  the 
1,100,000  Roman  Catholics  living  on 
Long  Island.  Since  then  he  has  been 
instrumental  in  adapting  the  many 
Vatican  II  changes,  as  well  as  develop- 
ing a  permanent  deaconate  program 
that  is  extremely  visible  in  ministering 
to  the  needs  of  many  Long  Islanders. 

Bishop  John  R.  McGann.  is  a  dynam- 
ic leader  of  the  Catholic  community 
and  a  sincerely  humane  individual.  By 
his  cheerfulness  he  gives  inspiration 
and  hope  to  all  who  come  in  contact 
with  him.  It  is  extremely  apparent 
that  he  is  willingly  and  truly  serving 
the  Lord  with  gladness. 

Submitting  these  remarlis  into  the 
Congressional  Record  extends  offi- 
cial recognition  to  Bishop  John  R. 
McGann  for  his  numerous  contribu- 
tions to  Long  Island.  I  bid  best  wishes 
and  sincere  tribute  to  a  fellow  Long  Is- 
lander and  fine  American.  Congratula- 
tions to  Bishop  McGann,  member  of 
the  Long  Island  Hall  of  Fame  of  the 
Sky  Island  Club.* 


LONG  ISLAND'S  NEWEST  HALL 
OF  FAMER:  BISHOP  JOHN  R. 
McGANN 


MURDER  OR  COMPASSION? 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
four  times  each  year  for  the  past  24 
years.  Long  Island's  Sky  Island  Club 
has  hosted  a  luncheon  to  honor  and 
recognize  outstanding  achievers  in 
their  fields. 

On  Wednesday,  March  17,  1982,  the 
Sky  Island  Club  inducted  the  newest 
member  of  the  Long  Island  Hall  of 
Fame  in  ceremonies  noting  the  numer- 
ous accomplishments  of  Bishop  John 
R.  McGann,  bishop  of  the  Diocese  of 
Rockville  Centre  which  encompasses 
all  of  Nassau  and  Suffolk  Counties. 

John  McGann  was  ordained  into  the 
priesthood  on  June  3,  1950,  at  the 
Seminary  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion in  Huntington,  N.Y.  He  served  the 
people  in  various  parishes  around 
Long  Island  for  the  next  20  years. 

In  1970  he  was  appointed  auxiliary 
bishop  of  Rockville  Centre,  and  in 
1971  was  awarded  a  doctor  of  laws 
degree  by  St.  John's  University.   In 


HON.  JOHATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  weelts  there  has  been  much 
controversy  in  this  body  and  around 
the  Nation  concerning  the  rights  of 
parents  to  withhold  treatment  from 
severely  retarded  and  deformed  in- 
fants at  the  time  of  birth.  The  anony- 
mous couple  in  Indiana  who  requested 
that  treatment  be  withheld  from  their 
infant  made  an  incredibly  difficult  de- 
cision concerning  their  future  and  the 
future  of  their  child.  I  am  sure  they 
have  suffered  with  that  decision,  and 
with  the  national  publicity  which  fol- 
lowed it. 

The  media  has  now  brought  another 
case  to  our  attention,  focusing  on  a 
family  whose  newborn  infant  was  diag- 
nosed as  having  mental  and  physical 
problems  similar  to  those  of  the  infant 
in  Indiana.  His  parents  also  wanted  to 
withhold  treatment,  but  his  doctors, 
the  hospital  he  was  treated  in,  and  the 
courts  would  not  allow  the  child  to  die. 
Instead,  the  baby's  life  has  been  pro- 
longed for  18  months,  causing  great 
suffering  for  both  the  child  and  his 
parents.  Even  after  all  this  time,  his 
physical  problems  have  not  been 
solved,  and  his  mental  problems  will 
never  be  solved. 

The  dilemma  faced  by  parents  with 
severely  handicapped  infants  is  heart- 
breakihg.  In  the  past,  there  was  no  de- 
cision   to    be    made:    These    children 
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simply  did  not  survive.  With  the 
advent  of  advanced  medical  tech- 
niques, hospitals,  doctors,  and  the 
Government  have  become  increasingly 
involved  in  making  life  and  death  deci- 
sions for  the  severely  handicapped.  Ul- 
timately, however,  it  should  be  the  de- 
cision' of  the  parents  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  existence  of  a  child  who  stands 
no  chance  for  any  kind  of  a  normal 
life  and  will  not  survive  without  heroic 
measures  should  be  prolonged.  Par- 
ents must  also  consider  how  the  pres- 
ence of  a  severely  handicapped  child 
will  affect  the  quality  of  life  of  their 
other  children  both  financially  and 
emotionally  in  the  years  to  come.  But 
the  present  administration  has  become 
involved  in  the  decisionmaking  process 
by  threatening  to  withhold  Federal 
funds  from  hospitals  that  deny  food  or 
treatment  to  handicapped  infants. 

Columnist  Judy  Mann  of  The  Wash- 
ington Post  wrote  recently  of  the 
ethics  involved  in  withholding  treat- 
ment from  very  sick  infants,  and  the 
consequences  of  letting  them  survive. 
She  accurately  points  out  the  high  fi- 
nancial and  emotional  costs  involved. 
The  bills  do  not  end  with  the  hospital 
stay.  Prom  there,  the  costs  of  educat- 
ing the  child  and  supporting  him  have 
just  begun.  Many  families  are  feeling 
the  financial  burden  of  raising  healthy 
and  normal  children  these  days.  Those 
with  handicapped  children  who  will 
never  be  able  to  support  themselves  fi- 
nancially face  the  prospect  of  high 
medical,  educational,  and  support 
costs  over  the  chUd's^ntire  lifetime. 

In  recent  years,  the  Government  has 
funded  many  programs  for  the  handi- 
capped, and  the  results  have  been  re- 
markable. Both  physically  and  mental- 
ly handicapped  Americans  are  being 
educated  and  trained,  and  many  are 
able  to  hold  jobs  and  contribute  to 
their  own  support.  These  handicapped 
citizens  have  a  new  feeling  of  self- 
worth  when  they  are  able  to  assume 
responsibility  for  themselves,  and  the 
overall  costs  to  the  Government  for 
their  care  are  reduced  as  well. 

But  the  hope  for  families  with 
handicapped  members  is  fading  as 
Federal  programs  are  slashed  by  the 
administration's  budget  cuts.  Faced 
with  the  prospect  of  never  ending  fi- 
nancial burdens  and  the  trauma  of 
watching  the  physical  suffering  of  a 
child  with  little  or  no  hope  for  a 
normal  life,  some  believe  that  they 
have  only  one  choice  to  make  and  that 
is  to  allow  a  child  with  severe  birth  de- 
fects to  die. 

Following  is  the  recent  column  from 
the  Washington  Post  written  by  Judy 
Mann  which  describes  the  problems 
families  of  severely  handicapped  chil- 
dren must  face  today,  and  reasons  why 
some  are  choosing  to  let  their  children 
die: 
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[Prom  tl  e  Washington  Post,  May  21, 1982] 
Deformity 
(By  Judy  Mann) 
There  ii  probably  nothing  more  heart-ren- 
dering and  tragic  for  parents  than  to  give 
birth  to  k  severely  deformed  baby.  In  two 
recent  crises,  that  tragedy  has  been  com- 
pounded by  the  fact  that  modem  medicine 
can  save  the  lives  of  infants  who  in  an  earli- 
er time  T^uld  have  died,  and  their  parents 
have  had]  to  decide  whether  to  have  correc- 
tive surgery  performed.  A  case  involving  a 
Downs  Syndrome  baby  in  Indiana  and  an- 
other case  Involving  a  spina  bifida  baby  in 
Illinois  hfve  now  placed  the  private  anguish 
of  two  fttnilies  under  public  scrutiny  and 
touched  off  a  furor  in  the  rlght-to-life  move- 
ment. 

The  iMagan  administration  has  threat- 
ened to  withhold  federal  funds  from  hospi- 
tals that  deny  food  or  treatment  to  handi- 
capped newborns.  Some  people  see  this  as  a 
symbolic  gesture  to  the  antiabortion  lobby, 
and  some  pee  it  as  dangerous  Interference  in 
a  traditional  doctor-patient  relationship, 
and  still  bthers— namely,  the  handicapped 
lobby— se^  it  as  a  bitter  irony  that  this  U  all 
the  administration  has  done  so  far  for  the 
handicapped. 

Threatening  to  withhold  money  is  certain- 
ly a  heavy-handed  approach,  at  least  by 
itself,  to  a  complex  problem  that  in  the  past 
was  handled  quietly  by  the  doctors  and  par- 
ents involved.  Now,  however,  rlght-to-life 
advocates  [working  in  hospitals  are  drawing 
attention  jto  these  situations.  Babies  who 
lost  limited  opportunity  at  hf e. 
ce  great  pain,  are  becoming  the 
court  suits  and  investigations, 
nts    the    victims    of   everything 

jm  misplaced  good  intentions  to 

outrageous  harassment. 

Since  tlje  administration  has  chosen  to 
get  involv^  in  this,  it  ought  to  get  involved 
constructitely.  facing  four-square  the  awful 
financial  and  emotional  burden  it  is  placing 
on  parents  by  pressuring  hospitals  to  keep 
these  infaits  alive.  It  ought  to  face,  too,  the 
fact  that  <here  are  tremendous  ethical  and 
moral  questions,  compounded  by  widespread 
ignorance.;  that  guidelines  could  help  re- 
solve. Just)  as  the  medical  community  has 
looked  haitl  at  the  issue  of  prolonging  adult 
life  with  ejctraordinary  measures,  so  should 
discussion  of  the  kinds  of  ques- 
by  these  infants.  It  is  not  a 
left  up  to  solely  to  the  courts 
him  of  regulators  in  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department. 

Marilyn  Trainer,  the  mother  of  a  15-year- 
old  Downs  Syndrome  child,  has  counseled 
numerous  parents  who  have  given  birth  to 
such  children  and  has  a  better  idea  than 
most  of  u^  of  what  they  face.  "I  think 
taking  the  decision  away  from  parents  and 
hospitals  Is  really  dangerous,"  she  says, 
"but  at  th*  same  time  when  this  first  hap- 
pens parerM  may  not  be  in  the  position  to 
excercise  tie  best  Judgment. 

"They  aie  mourning.  The  baby  they  ex- 
pected didfit  come.  Instead  they  are  left 
with  this  ^normous  problem."  They,  and 
their  doctors,  may  also  not  be  well-informed 
about  whati  infant  stimulation  and  the  right 
to  public  education  have  done  for  retarded 
children.     I 

"Forty  yfears  ago  the  kids  with  Downs 
Syndrome  ^ere  called  mongoloid  idiots  and 
sent  away  to  state  institutions  for  the 
feeble-minded,"  says  Trainer.  "Now  more 
and  more  parents  are  keeping  their  Downs 
Syndrome  babies  at  home.  There  is  more 
and  more  yllghtenment  concerning  Downs 
Syndrome.j  Her  son  Ben  can  read  and  do 
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simple  math.  "The  difference  is  like  night 
and  day  between  the  kids  who've  had  oppor- 
tunities and  those  who  haven't. 

"If  there  \A  going  to  be  a  law  that  says 
these  kids  ha»e  to  live,"  says  Trainer,  "then 
there  has  to  be  a  law  that  says  either  the 
government  or  some  right-to-life  group  has 
to  provide  foi  their  care,  and  that  includes 
medical,  eduoitional  and  emotional  support 
for  the  parents,  and  if  the  parents  still  emo- 
tionally cant  take  it,  then  provide  for  foster 
parenU.  I  dort't  think  these  children  shoud 
be  sent  to  an  institution." 

Parents  confronting  these  awful  choices 
would  surely  be  more  inclined  to  do  every- 
thing they  cotld  to  let  the  baby  live  if  they 
knew  the  government  would  extend  a  genu- 
inely helpful  I  hand  later  on.  Instead,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  proposing  a  30 
percent  cut  iik  funds  for  the  handicapped, 
along  with  nutnerous  changes  in  regulations 
that  would  gite  sUtes  greater  flexibility  in 
deciding  who  is  handicapped  and  how  to 
educate  them.l 

The  Idea  of  withholding  medical  treat- 
ment or  nourishment  to  a  baby  is  abhor- 
rent, but  If  the  Reagan  administration  is 
going  to  pressure  hospitals  into  letting 
these  infants  five,  then  it  ought  not  to  be 
cutting  out  fi«ids  and  weakening  programs 
that  might  give  them  something  to  live 
for.* 


THE  PARK 
ETY— A 


SERVICES  IMPROPRI- 
4ILENT  SCANDAL" 


H0N.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  PAULJ  Mr.  Speaker,  for  years  I 
have  been  ooncemed  about  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service's  persistent  efforts 
to  take  over  more  and  more  of  our 
land.  The  Federal  Government  now 
owns  about  one-third  of  all'the  land  in 
America,  ana  thanks  to  the  Park  Serv- 
ice's seemin(gly  insatiable  appetite, 
that  huge  shire  continues  to  grow. 

There  is  nq  legitimate  reason  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  own  so  much 
of  our  land-^and  the  land  is  being 
aquired  in  highly  questionable  ways. 
Innumerable  homeowners,  retirees, 
and  rancher!  have  been  forced  off 
their  land  through  thinly  veiled  Gov- 
ernment threjats  and  the  use  of  armed 
might. 

Building  and  zoning  ordinances  have 
been  manipulated  to  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  the  greedy  Federal  landgrab- 
bers  and  shadowy  special  interests.  In- 
nocent people  have  lost  their  homes 
and  livelihoods,  and  have  been  willful- 
ly sacrificed  to  that  the  Park  Service 
might  increase  its  hoard. 

Moreover,  lihe  Park  Service  has  de- 
liberately misrepresented  costs  when 
seeking  authorizations  from  Congress. 
Land  acquisition  costs  routinely 
exceed  budgeted  amounts  by  five  and 
six  times.  Deipite  these  shocking  cost 
overruns,  maiy  landowners  are  still 
forced— throu  jh      legal      trickery— to 
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accept  far  less  than  market  value  for 
their  expropriated  property. 

The  Park  Service  htis  been  strongly 
criticized  in  no  fewer  than  eight  GAG 
audits.  There  are  reports  of  the  grav- 
est improprieties:  serious  questions 
concerning  the  ethics  of  the  Park 
Service's  behavior  remain  unanswered. 
The  special  interests  being  served  have 
never  been  fully  identified,  much  less 
brought  to  the  public's  attention. 
Clearly,  this  entire  operation  is  at  the 
very  least  suspect. 

Today's  Wall  Street  Journal  con- 
tains an  excellent  editorial  on  this 
matter,  and  I  commend  it  to  my  cc^l- 
leagues'  attention.  Far  too  many  of 
our  fellow  citizens  have  been  made  vic- 
tims of  the  "personal  anguish"  the 
editorial  describes. 

In  addition,  the  mounting  evidence 
of  roguish  Park  Service  behavior  sheds 
important  new  light  on  Secretary 
Watt's  efforts  to  place  a  moratorium 
on  Park  Service  acquisitions.  I  believe 
the  evidence  is  now  more  than  strong 
enough  to  warrant  a  moratorium  on 
acquisitions,  until  the  questions  have 
been  answered  and  the  Park  Service 
made  to  account  for  its  dubious  activi- 
ties and  methods. 

The  Park  Service's  ongoing  efforts 
to  gobble  up  our  Nation  should  be 
stopped  and  the  land  returned  to  the 
American  people.  At  the  very  least, 
though,  we  must  condemn  the  crude 
methods  employed  and  put  a  stop  to 
this  willing  sacrifice  of  private  individ- 
uals to  hidden  special  interests  and  a 
bloated  Federal  monster. 
The  editorial  follows: 

The  SiLEirr  Scandal 
Suppose  the  U.S.  Army  were  buying  a  lot 
of  land  and  asked  Congress  for  $100  million 
when  it  knew  the  real  cost  would  be  closer 
to  <S0O  million.  Suppose  it  used  arbitrary 
power  to  clear  ranchers,  retirees  and 
summer  homeowners  off  the  land.  Suppose 
it  gave  some  people  three  months  to  vacate. 
and  sent  armed  officers  along  with  the  ap- 
praisers. 

Suppose  furthermore.  It  couldn't  get  all 
the  land  It  wanted  at  fair  market  value  be- 
cause of  its  grossly  underestimated  budget 
and  so  arranged  with  sympathetic  local  offi- 
cials to  slap  zoning  changes,  building  restric- 
tions and  the  like  on  targeted  parcels  to 
force  landowners  to  sell  at  its  price. 

And  suppose  that  the  boundary  lines  on 
these  Army  ranges  kept  changing  to  include 
some  people,  at  their  loss,  and  exclude 
others,  at  their  considerable  gain.  That  an 
internal  investigation,  after  noting  that  a 
series  of  preliminary  boundary  maps  were 
missing  from  the  files,  offered  the  official 
conclusion  that  It  could  find  no  documenta- 
ry evidence  of  wrongdoing.  And.  to  top  it 
off,  that  all  the  land-buying  served  no  over- 
riding national  purpose.  We  think  there 
might  be  some  public  outcry  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Well,  one  major  federal  bureaucracy  has 
been  charged  with  Just  this  pattern  of  \>e- 
havlor.  It's  not  the  Army,  but  that  mother- 
hood and  apple  pie  outfit,  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Evidence  has  been  mounting  for  years 
that  something  is  very  wrong  in  the  way  the 
Park  Service  has  been  taking  private  prop- 
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erty  to  add  to  the  vast  federal  land  hoard 
(about  one-third  of  the  U.S.  land  area).  The 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Office  has  issued 
eight  thick  audits  severely  criticizing  Parks 
and  the  Interior  Department.  Interior's  own 
Inspector  General  recently  completed  a 
major  investigation:  Parks  personnel,  citing 
the  summary,  claim  they  were  exonerated, 
but  that  hardly  holds  up  when  you  look  at 
the  main  body  of  the  report. 

In  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains  east  of 
Mallbu  and  in  the  Cuyahoga  Valley  between 
Akron  and  Cleveland.  Ohio,  the  Park  Serv- 
ice has  been  assembling  "national  recrea- 
tion areas"  by  means  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  attack.  I  landowners  In  the  Santa 
Monica  Mountains  say  they  have  been  told 
by  park  officials  on  the  scene  that  their 
property  won't  be  taken,  yet  they  have  dis- 
covered it  on  acquisition  lists  filed  in  Wash- 
ington. The  local  park  supervisor  has  en- 
couraged conservationist-dominated  local 
boards  to  impose  land-use  restrictions  on 
them,  further  adding  to  their  anxiety. 

The  threat  has  become  reality  in  the  Cuy- 
ahoga Valley,  a  moderately  scenic,  semi-sub- 
urban area.  Park  officials  promised  to  take 
only  30  homes  but  actually  have  condemned 
300.  converting  the  area  into  a  strange, 
seedy  landscape  of  boarded-up.  decaying 
homes,  weed-grown  farms  and  tumble  down 
roadside  stands. 

A  few  homes  were  spared.  One  expensive 
dwelling  was  occupied  by  a  park  official. 
The  area  encompasses  the  home  of  Con- 
gressman John  F.  Seiberling.  chairman  of 
the  Parks  subcommittee  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  one 
of  the  proponents  of  park  expansion.  It  was 
not  condemned.  Department  files  reveal 
that  the  Congressman  also  succeeded  in 
saving  the  homes  of  some  of  his  neighbors. 
These  exemptions  were  made  possible  by 
"scenic  easements."  which  allow  owners  to 
keep  their  land  if  they  agree  not  to  make 
changes  that  would  affect  the  "scenic  "  qual- 
ity. Congress  indeed  has  encouraged  Parks 
to  purchase  scenic  easements  rather  than 
land.  The  unwillingness  of  park  administra- 
tors to  accept  this  guidance  has  t>een  mainly 
responsible  for  purchase  cost  overruns.  Con- 
gress authorized  $155  million  for  the  Santa 
Monica  project:  the  Park  Service  now  esti- 
mates costs  could  go  to  $700  million.  The 
Cuyahoga  acquisition  went  from  $35  million 
to  $70  million  and  the  latest  estimate, 
nearly  three  years  old.  calls  for  $100  million 
more. 

The  pattern  is  consistent  nationwide. 
However  the  department's  land  grabbers 
feel  about  birds  and  trees,  they  seem  to 
have  little  regard  for  people. 

The  personal  anguish  occasioned  by  Park 
Service  takings  played  a  large  role  in  Interi- 
or Secretary  Watt's  decision  to  place  a  mor- 
atorium on  land  acquisition  last  year.  Loud 
environmentalist  outcries  forced  him  to  re- 
scind his  action.  Just  a  few  days  ago,  he 
issued  a  new  directive  to  field  staff  to  de-em- 
phaslze  acquisition  in  favor  of  less  costly 
means,  like  scenic  easements,  of  achieving 
objectives.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  that 
will  play  with  his  bureaucracy  and  Its  envi- 
ronmentalist constituents.  It  also  remains  to 
be  seen  how  much  relief  already  targeted 
homeowners  will  get. 

The  scandals  of  the  19th  Century  involved 
large  private  intereste  exploiting  public 
land.  Today,  the  reverse  is  true.  Powerful 
public  agencies  exploit  little  property 
owners.  Many  in  Washington  will  argue 
that  the  ends  Justify  the  means,  but  to  us  it 
looks  no  prettier.* 
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IT  IS  TIME  TO  CUT  OFF  SUP- 
PORT FOR  EL  SALVADOR'S 
RULERS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

opCAuroRinA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  headlines  in  the  newspa- 
per read  the  South  Atlantic,  but  an- 
other area.  Central  America,  needs  our 
attention  as  well.  For  thx>se  who  have 
not  followed  events  since  the  ill-fated 
and  misunderstood  election  in  El  Sal- 
vador, the  opponents  of  reform  and 
social  justice  have  been  turning  back 
the  clock.  This  should  come  as  no  sur- 
prise, given  the  conditions  in  El  Salva- 
dor, where  the  oligvchy  has  contin- 
ued its  control  over  |.he  military  and 
paramilitary  forces  in  that  country. 

Since  the  election,  right-wing  death 
squads  have  continued  their  reign  of 
terror  and  pattern  of  assassination. 
And  since  the  election,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, as  represented  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  has  publicly 
excused  every  move  to  the  right  and 
toward  the  shame  of  the  past. 

Since  the  Reagan  administration  is 
not  speaking  for  the  American  people, 
it  is  necessary  for  the  Congress  to  fill 
this  void.  The  Congress  must  make  it 
clear  that  the  United  States  will  have 
no  part  in  this  repression  and  regres- 
sion. We  must  terminate  U.S.  aid  to 
make  our  views  unambiguously  clear, 
and  make  it  difficult  for  those  who 
depend  on  U.S.  aid  to  continue  their 
present  course. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sometimes  wonder  if 
what  seems  so  obvious  to  me  is  obvious 
to  others- For  this  reason,  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  editorial  comment  in 
this  country  denouncing  what  Is  going 
on  in  El  Salvador.  At  this  time,  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  editorial 
from  one  of  the  few  newspapers  to  sus- 
tain close  coverage  of  events  in  El  Sal- 
vador—the Los  Angeles  Times. 
[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  "nmes.  May  23,  19821 
El  Salvador  Suspends  Sense 
El  Salvador's  newly  elected  Constituent 
Assembly  made  a  serious  mistake  last  week 
in  suspending  a  key  provision  of  that  coun- 
try's land-reform  program.  The  United 
States  should  now  exert  all  the  pressure  It 
can  to  have  the  action  reversed,  even  sus- 
pending U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  If  necessary. 
The  land  reform  was  begun  two  years  ago. 
shortly  after  a  military  coup  overthrew  a 
right-wing  dictatorship.  Its  principal  aim 
was  to  win  support  for  the  new  government 
in  its  war  against  leftist  guerrillas.  The 
rebels  rely  for  most  of  their  popular  support 
on  poor,  disaffected  peasants,  many  of  them 
landless  sharecroppers. 

From  the  beginning,  the  land  reform  has 
been  strongly  supported  by  the  United 
States.  It  was  often  cited  as  proof  that  the 
new  Salvadoran  government  was  progressive 
and  sincerely  intended  to  change  an  almost 
feudal  economic  system  in  order  to  short- 
circuit  an  impending  revolution.  The  land 
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reform  WMTbltterly  opposed,  however,  by 
the  most  conservative  elements  of  Salvador- 
an  society,  sometimes  violently.  Hundreds  of 

^iTml?  *<"■"«"  ««J  peasants  have 
been  killed  since  efforts  to  implement  the 
reform  be«an.  Last  weeks  vote  In  the  right- 
^t-controlled  assembly  is  widely  seen  as  the 
firat  step  toward  rolling  back  the  land 
reform. 

The  •  problem  began  when  Piesldent 
Alvaro  Magana  asked  the  assembly  to 
exempt  cotton  and  sugar  cane  from  the  land 
reform  for  one  crop  cycle  as  an  economy 
mMsure.  Conservative  deputies  then  took  it 
onto  themselves  to  expand  the  resolution 
suspending  the  largest  phase  of  the  three^ 
part  land-reform  program. 

The  reform  In  question  is  a  land-to-the- 
lUler  program  modeled  after  a  similar  effort 
to  wlnpeasant  support  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  The  program  gives  sharecroppers  and 
tenant  farmers  the  right  to  claim  title  to  up 
to  17  acres  of  land  that  they  have  cultivated 
for  absentee  landlords.  Land-reform  special- 
ists estimate  that  more  than  150.000  peas- 
ant families,  almost  1  million  people  in  a 
country  of  5  mUllon.  qualified  for  land 
grants  under  the  decree. 

El  Salvador's  land-to-the-tiUer  program 
has  had  problems,  and  is  controversial  as  a 
result.  Some  critics  charge  that  it  has  hurt 
an  already  war-ravaged  economy  by  making 
land  ownership  so  uncertain  that  many 
farmers  are  refusing  to  plant  crops.  Ma- 
Kanas  requert  for  a  temporary  exemption 
or  cotton  and  sugar  cane,  key  cash  crops. 
?!!L  ***  ^  overcome  this  problem 

The  hitonded  beneficiaries  of  the  program 
have  also  had  complalnte.  The  contend  that 
the  government  has  been  slow  to  act  on 
many  peasants'  petitions  for  land,  and  has 

f^JfJf^  .^.?™'*^'  ^^"^  "**  landowners 
from  intimidation  and  attacks  by  former 
landlords,  right-wing  thujts  and  leftist  guer- 
rillas, who  all  want  the  land  reform  to  fail 
To  date,  only  29.000  families  have  been 
granted  title  to  their  land 

Regardless  of  the  land  reforms  effective- 
ncM.  the  assembly  action  will  have  an  im- 

^P^*-  «™^"*=  ^"^-  To  stop  a  land 
reform  after  it  has  begun  can  be  more  dan- 
gerous than  never  starting  it  at  all.  The  vote 
TJL,  ^°J^^^^  as  an  Indication  that  the 
needs  of  the  peasanta  are  less  Important  to 
the  new  assembly  than  are  the  concerns  of 
.«H  u  2  ','^'*^'^  oligarchy  whose  selfish 
and  short-sighted  policies  helped  push  El 
Salvador  Into  a  civil  war  In  the  first  pliu^. 

That  is  why  the  United  States  must  try  to 
reverse  the  assembly  action.  In  the  words  of 
Sen.  Charles  H.  Percy  (R-in.).  chairman  of 
fh!  f?"it^  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
«r,^ny  «^    ^^^    """^^    ■■'^"d    a    swift 
«mwJ  nnn  message  "  to  the  Salvadoran  as- 
sembly. If  it  reneges  on  the  land  reform 
not  one  cent  of  funds  shall  go  to  the  kov- 
emment  of  El  Salvador."  In  the  comkig 
fisca^  year,  that  could  amount  to  $188  mil 
lion  in  military  and  economic  assistance 

.„r"'.  .*,'*****"  Administration  to  now  act 
indecisively  could  be  disastrous  for  US 
policy  in  El  Salvador.  It  could  be  read  by 
Sn?tiS^«  "/''^  assembly  as  a  sign  that  the 

Sith^fhi*^,'""  ""'  "^  ''  ^^^y  tamper 
with  other  reforms.  Including  Important  ef- 

ih^f?  improve  the  human-righU  record  of 

the  Salvadoran  security  forces 

««nillf  •suspension"  of  the  land  reform  is 

^^.n^.  ^  '!i^^  ^"^*-  '»*«  Un»t«l  States 
should  immediately  suspend  aid  to  the  Sal- 
vadoran government  in  response.  If  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  not  willing  to  take 
that  step  Congress  should  do  so.  Further 
aid  should  not  be  proffered  until  the  land 
reform  is  back  in  operation.* 
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NOT  ALONE 

HON.  edwardT  derwinski 

op  ILLINOIS 
IWTm    HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

:  itesday,  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  pi  RWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Suburbar  Ite  Economist  Newspaper 
serving  a)uthwest  suburban  Chicago' 
has  beeni  especIaUy  attentive  to  the 
recent  deirelopments  in  Poland.  In  the 
May  16  Edition,  the  Economist  com- 
ments on|  the  negative  press  attention 
in  that  country  due  to  the  severe  cen- 
sorship and  sustained  level  of  press 
coverage  that  is  allowed  outside  the 
country.  The  editorial  follows  for  the 
Members  attention: 

Not  Alone 
The  riot^  In  Poland  are  carrying  out  the 
slogan  that  was  scrawled  in  Warsaw  in'  De- 
cember:    'rtie  winter  belongs  to  you.  The 
spring  belongs  to  us." 

That  me*age  to  the  Communist  Party's 
mUltary  gotemment  from  supporters  of  the 
suppressed  Jabor  movement  called  Solidari- 
ty was  In  the  historic  spirit  of  Polish  inde- 
pendence.   ' 

Now.  in  ^tay,  the  people  of  Poland,  espe- 
cially the  ybung  people,  are  demonstrating 
that  the  spfrit  of  freedom  lives,  and  yet  will 
live,  with  ewr-retumlng  spring. 

A  great  dial  of  television  coverage  of  the 
riots  was  permitted  by  the  government. 
Why  was  it  »hown  at  length  on  Warsaw  tele- 
vision? Wh»  were  foreigners  permitted  to 
see  the  water  cannon  pummeling  women 
caught  in  a^  cul  de  sac  whUe  trying  to  get 
away?  And  (|he  militia  man's  arm  rising  and 
falling,  rising!  and  falling  above  the  body  of 
a  fallen  dei»onstrator-why  did  the  Polish 
government  want  to  show  that?  We  assume 
we  see  almojt  nothing  that  the  government 
censorship  fe  Warsaw  doesn't  want  us  to 

The  fear  14  that  the  coverage  was  part  of  a 
propaganda  buildup  to  Justify  a  new  crack- 
down even  more  severe  repression  and  cen- 
l°r^^^lP-^^*^^yer  the  Kremlin  requires  to 
C^  Pollid    T"''**^"*'^  '"  '^  P"PP«t  regime 

Our  symplthies  with  Solidarity  and  our 
support  for  tie  protestors  must  be  affirmed 
and  reaffim»ed.  Those  people  must  know 
that  they  do  hot  walk  alone.* 

PARTY      OP      COMPASSION      OR 
PARTY  pp  POLITICAL  EXPEDI 
ENCY? 
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Reagan's  cor  umitment  to  the  economic 


the  common  man  that 
called    into    question. 

the  motives  of  the  men 
positions  of  preeminence 
' "  self -proclaimed 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  H  )U8E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttu  aday.  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  LO\|rERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Resident  Reagan  has  been 
the  recipieht  of  numerous  partisan 
potshots  In! recent  months.  Leaders  of 
the  Democmtic  Party  have  attempted 
to  portray  ^im  as  a  calculating  auto- 
crat, intention  balancing  the  Nations 
financial  w0es  on  the  backs  of  the  el- 
derly and  ixjor. 

In  reality^  nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  As  Patrick  Buchanan 
notes  in  a  r*cent  column,  it  is  not  Mr 


well-being  o 

needs    to    bt 

Rather,  it  is 

who  occupy 

in      the      diibiously 

"Party  of  Co|apassion. 

Mr.  Buchai^an's  article  demonstrates 
remarkable  insight  into  the  realities  of 
the  current  political  situation,  and  I 
would  like  t<*  take  this  opportunity  to 
commend  a  reading  of  it  in  its  entirety 
to  my  coUeagiues  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, j 

The  Presid^t's  press  conference  of 
Thursday  last  #as  among  his  best. 

Mr.  Reagan  was  in  command  of  his  mate- 
rial, self-confident,  prepared  intellectually 
and  psycholotfcally  for  the  encounter 
wh'ch  IS  what  these  sessions  have  become 
n-om  the  crisphess  of  his  answers  and  the 
sharpened  edgel  Mr.  Reagan  is  reaching  the 
limits  of  toleration  of  pretentious  press  de- 
mands for  new  assurance  that  he  is  not  a 
country  club  bigot. 

The  answer  that  revealed  most  about  the 
man-in  this  Writer's  judgment-was  the 
rambling  response  on  the  "flat  tax." 

For  the  uninitiated,  the  flat  tax  is  the 
supply  siders  Utopian  solution.  It  would  re- 
place the  federal  income  tax-now  graduat- 
ed rapidly  to  BO  pereent  of  every  extra 
dollar  earned  riy  the  upper-middle-income 
group-with  a  ffet  tax  of.  say.  18  percent  of 
all  Income. 

The  first  $5,000  in  earnings  might  be 
exempt,  perhaps  Social  Security  paymente 
as  well,  but  beyond  that  everyone  would  pay 
18  cents  out  of  ^very  dollar  earned,  be  it  on 
capital  gains,  apiary.  Interest,  rent,  race- 
track winnings,  etc.  Eliminated  would  be  all 
the  deductions. ;  exemptions,  credits  exclu- 
sions which  make  our  federal  tex  code 
about  as  easily  cbmprehenslble  as  the  Upan- 
ishads. 

The  ancillary  benefiU  of  the  flat  tax 
wou  d  be  widespread  unemployment  among 
tax  lawyers  and  total  shutdown  of  the  shel- 
ter industry.  It  [would  require  of  all  of  us 
about  a  half  hour's  work  to  figure  out  how 
much  we  owed  e$ch  April.  The  tax  thus  has 
about  it  an  efliciency  and  a  theoretical 
beauty  that  shpuld  naturally  appeal  to 
Ronald  Reagan.  |Yet.  here  was  his  hesitant 
reply: 

■But  the  thing  ks,  I  think  its  not  as  simple 
as  it  sounds,  beckuse  I  think  there  are  dif- 
ferences in-well  would  it  have  an  effect  on 
all  those  instituiions,  edticational.  artistic 
humanitarian,  tl^at  exist  on  contributions? 
What  would  it  db  to  some  people?  I  recall 
one  I  won't  nam^  him,  he's  now  decreased, 
but  In  the  last  yekrs  of  his  life  he  was  giving 
hU  total  Income  A>  a  very  charitable  medical 
cause— total. 

"And  I  wondei  I  Just  wonder  if  it's,  if 

]^!^^?lf^'^  *''*'"^'^  »  happy  medium, 
maybe  there  s  a  iway  where  you  can  leave 
some  things.  Whit  about  a  family  that  has 
the  same  income  las  another  family  but  has 
a  longtime  catasttophlc  Illness  to  care  for  in 
the  family?" 

Caught  off  guafd.  the  President  respond- 
ed m  a  fashion  Unadulterated  by  political 
calculation.  And  I  what  crossed  the  Presl- 
oent  s  mind,  in  ajsesssing  the  flat  tax.  was 
how  It  might  adversely  affect  churches  and 
hospitals  whethef  it  was  truly  fair  to  place 
the  Identical  Ux  burden  on  the  man  raising 
a  retarded  child  and  the  feUow  baching  it 
up  in  a  singles  cor  do. 
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What  came  out  of  that  answer  was  in 
sharp  contradiction  to  the  propaganda 
pouring  out  of  this  capital  about  cruel  and 
insensitive  Ronald  Reagan. 

Let  me  go  further.  The  reality  is  the  re- 
verse of  what  we  are  getting.  It  is  not  Mr. 
Reagan's  commitment  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  common  man  that  should  be 
called  into  question,  but  the  character  of 
the  men  who  occupy  the  positions  of  pre- 
eminence in  the  "Party  of  Compassion." 

From  the  evidence  of  the  past  month.  1^ 
clear  that  many  Democrats  do  not  in  the 
least  wish  to  make  Social  Security  whole. 
They  want  the  issue:  they  want  the  political 
gain  from  having  terrified  millions  of  older 
people  Into  believing  that  Mr.  Reagan 
wishes  to  destroy  a  system  on  which  their 
economic  security  has  come  to  depend. 

Second,  the  Democratic  Party— or  at  least 
its  dominant  wing— does  not  want  a  budget 
compromise,  does  not  want  a  reduced  defi- 
cit, does  not  want  confidence  and  calm  In 
the  nation's  financial  markets.  In  the  last 
analysis,  the  dirty  little  secret  is  that  the 
Democratic  Party  does  not  want  a  Reagan 
"recovery  "  because  It  hopes  to  profit  politi- 
cally and  profit  mightily  on  Nov.  2  from  the 
misery  of  the  American  people. 

If  the  economy  turns  around,  if  unem- 
ployment starts  to  follow  Inflation  down- 
ward, if  interest  rates  begin  to  fall,  if  it  ap- 
pears that  the  President's  ideas  were  right 
and  his  tenacity  Justified,  if  things  are  sud- 
denly looking  up  for  everyone,  the  Left 
E}emocrats  are  finished.  The  Republican 
Opportunity  SUte— Rep.  Newt  Gingrich's 
phrase— will  quickly  displace  the  Democrat- 
ic Welfare  SUte. 

In  short,  if  America  wins  Ronald  Reagan's 
riverboat  gamble,  the  Democratic  Party 
loses,  which  is  why  the  President  is  encoun- 
tering demagoguery,  obstructionism  and  bad 
faith  all  along  the  line. 

Bryce  Harlow,  who  has  served  presidents 
since  the  world  war,  says  that  in  the  history 
he  has  read  and  the  history  he  has  lived, 
the  closest  parallel  with  the  present  is  the 
early  days  of  the  Great  Depression,  when 
the  Republican-haters  in  the  Democratic 
Party  privately  rejoiced  in  the  collapse  and 
refused  to  cooperate  with  Hoover,  because 
they  knew  that  the  deepening  Depression 
would  destroy  the  Republicans  even  as  it  de- 
stroyed the  economy. 

When  the  American  people  awaken  to  the 
fact  that  some  in  the  Party  of  Compassion 
are  praying  for  disaster,  the  November  re- 
sults may  be  other  than  anticipated.* 
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The  revenue  target  in  either  of  these 
budgets  could  hardly  be  achieved  without 
repeal  of  the  third  year  of  last  year's  tax 
cut.  Yet  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  es- 
sential if  we  want  to  provide  any  real  relief 
to  the  American  people. 

The  third  year  and  indexing  are  l)oth 
needed  to  offset  the  tax  increases  from 
bracket  creep  due  to  inflation  and  the  pay- 
roll tax  Increases  scheduled  under  the  1977 
Social  Security  Amendments.  The  repeal  of 
these  provisions  would  result  in  an  $870  tax 
increase  for  a  median  Income  ((24.000) 
family  of  four  between  1983  and  1985. 

So  the  average  working  family  would  bear 
the  brunt  of  a  repeal  of  the  third  year. 
Upper  income  taxpayers,  who  have  already 
benefitted  from  the  reduction  In  the  top  tax 
rate  from  70  to  50  pereent.  would  lose  the 
least.  The  third  year  represents  only  12  per- 
cent of  the  three  year  tax  cut  for  the  high- 
est income  taxpayers,  but  it  amounts  to 
more  than  one-third  of  the  tax  cut  for  every 
other  taxpayer. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize  that  Con- 
gress would  have  to  impose  major  additional 
tax  increases  in  addition  to  a  repeal  of  the 
third  year  in  order  to  meet  the  Jones  or 
Aspin  revenue  targets.  For  example,  even  if 
Congress  repealed  the  third  year,  repealed 
leasing,  repealed  the  oil  provisions  enacted 
last  year,  imposed  a  $5  per  barrel  import  fee 
on  oil.  and  doubled  excise  taxes  on  alcohol, 
beer.  wine,  tobacco,  telephones,  and  gaso- 
line, taxes  would  still  not  be  high  enough  to 
meet  the  target  imposed  by  either  the  Jones 
or  Aspin  budgets. 

The  additional  massive  tax  increases 
called  for  in  either  the  Jones  or  Aspin  budg- 
ets would  reduce  savings  and  investments, 
lower  real  economic  growth,  reduce  job  op- 
portunities, and  worsen  the  budget  situa- 
tion. I  urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  revenue 
projections  in  the  Latta  substitute,  a  level 
which  preserves  meaningful  tax  relief  for 
the  American  people.  f 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Donald  T.  Regan.' 


BROOKLINE  SELECTMEN  DEM- 
ONSTRATE COMMITMENT  TO 
THE  DISABLED 


ASPEN  AND  JONES  ARE  UNFAIR 
TO  WORKING  AMERICANS 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

op  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
attaching  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasiu-y  that  demonstrates 
how  unfair  the  Aspen  and  Jones 
amendments  are  to  working  Ameri- 
cans. The  letter  was  written  to  Repub- 
lican leader  Bob  Michel  and  follows: 

Dear  Bob:  I  am  writing  to  you  to  point  out 
my  deep  concerns  regarding  the  massive  tax 
increases  which  would  be  imposed  on  the 
working  people  of  this  country  if  either  the 
Jones  budget  or  the  Aspin  substitute  were 
adopted. 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
enactment  of  Public  Law  97-149,  Con- 
gress continued  the  momentum  cre- 
ated by  the  1981  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  by  designating  1982 
as  the  National  Year  of  Disabled  Per- 
sons.   Public    awareness    and    under- 
standing of  the  abilities  of  those  with 
some  form  of  disability  is  critical  as  we 
formulate  public  policies  which  affect 
the  lives  of  the  disabled. 

For  that  reason.  I  am  very  pleased 
that  the  board  of  selectmen  of  Brook- 
line.  Mass..  has  voted  imanimously  to 
proclaim  1982  as  the  National  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  in  Brookline.  By 
their  action,  the  board  has  recognized 
the  value  of  this  public  awareness  and 
understanding  and  has  committed 
itself  to  working  in  partnership  with 
the  disabled  community  to  improve 
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the  lives  of  disabled  Americans.  The 
proclamation  makes  a  number  of  very 
concrete  proposals  as  to  goals  which 
should  be  attained  an4  which  I  would 
like  my  colleagues  to  consider,  particu- 
larly during  the  ongoing  debate  on  the 
first  budget  resolution. 

The  board  also  designated  John  J. 
Doherty  as  the  town's  liaison  to  the 
National  Office  on  Disability.  Mr.  Do- 
herty has  been  a  creative  and  forceful 
advocate  for  the  rights  of  the  disabled. 
He  has  demonstrated  that  those  with 
a  form  of  disability  can  be  valuable 
and   contributing   members   of   their 
community.  His  designation  is  further 
proof  of  the  sincerity  of  the  board  in 
its  commitment  to  the  rights  of  the 
disabled. 
A  copy  of  the  proclamation  follows: 
Brookune  (Mass.)  Board  or  Selectmen. 
April  27.  1982 

On  motion.  It  was  unanimously 
Voted:  To  issue  the  following  proclama- 
tion designating  1982  as  the  National  Year 
of  Disabled  Persons: 

PROCLAMATION 

Whereas,  The  designation  by  the  United 
Nations  of  1982  as  the  International  Year  of 
Disabled  Persons  has  stimulated  new 
progress  toward  achieving  the  full  participa- 
tion in  national  and  community  life  of  the 
thirty-five  million  Americans  who  have  dis- 
abilities: and 

Whereas.  Such  progress  has  drawn  upon 
the  initiative  and  resources  of  individuals 
and  organizations  in  all  sectors  of  American 
society  who  have  worked  in  partnership 
with  disabled  persons:  and 

Whereas,  Such  partnership  has  contribut- 
ed substantially  toward  improving  the  lives 
of  disabled  Americans:  and 

Whereas.  Further  action  is  required  to  in- 
crease public  understanding  of  the  unful- 
filled needs  and  potential  contributions  of 
disabled  persons;  and 

Whereas,  Further  progress  should  be 
made  In  the  United  SUtes  toward  achieving 
the  following  long-term  goals  of  and  for  dis- 
abled persons  promoted  during  the  Interna- 
tional Year  of  Disabled  persons:  (1)  expend- 
ed educational  opportunity:  (2)  Improved 
access  to  housing,  buildings,  and  transporta- 
tion; (3)  expanded  employment  opportunity: 
(4)  expanded  participation  in  recreational, 
social  and  cultural  activities:  (5)  expanded 
and  strengthened  rehabilitation  programs 
and  facilities:  (6)  purposeful  application  of 
biomedical  research  aimed  at  conquering 
major  disabling  conditions:  (7)  reduction  in 
the  Incidence  of  disability  by  expanded  acci- 
dent and  disease  prevention:  (8)  expanded 
application  of  technology  to  minimize  the 
effects  of  disability;  and  (9)  expanded  inter- 
national exchange  of  Information  and  expe- 
rience to  benefit  all  disabled  persons:  and 

Whereas.  The  United  Nations  Is  building 
upon  the  International  Year  of  Disabled 
Persons  momentum  and  is  considering  long- 
term  initiatives  to  Improve  the  lives  of  the 
world's  one-half  billion  disabled  persons. 

Now.  therefore,  we  the  members  of  the 
Board  of  Selectmen  of  the  Town  of  Brook- 
line,  do  hereby  proclaim  1982  as  the  Nation- 
al Year  of  Disabled  Persons  in  the  Town  of 
Brookline  and  call  upon  the  citizens  of  this 
community  to  observe  such  year  through 
activities  In  support  of  long-term  goals  of 
and  for  disabled  persons  promoted  during 
the  International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons. 
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Attest: 


I 


RlCRAItO  T.  Lkaky, 
Sxecutive  Secretary. 

JOHH  J.  DOHXRTT.  NATIONAL  OmCE  ON 
DISABILITY 

The  Board  considered  the  question  of  des- 
ignating John  J.  Doherty  as  the  Town's  liai- 
son to,  the  National  Office  of  Disability. 

On  motion,  it  was  unanimously 

Voted:  To  designate  John  J.  Doherty  as 
the  Towns  liaison  to  the  National  Office  on 
Disability. 

Attest: 

Richard  T.  Leaky. 
Executice  Secretary.^ 


ADMINISTRATION-BACKED 
BUDGET  UNFAIR  TO  ELDERLY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCIA 

or  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25, 1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
budget  policies  of  the  administration 
and  like-thinking  Members  of  Con- 
gress advocating  deep  cuts  in  human 
needs  programs— massive  shifts  in  the 
tax  burden  from  corporations  and  the 
wealthy  to  middle-  and  low-income 
taxpayers  and  the  largest  peacetime 
military  buildup  in  the  Nation's  histo- 
ry—are leading  the  country  to  disaster 
and  economic  hardship.  Proposals 
from  the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle 
and  endorsed  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  create  a  lopsided  budget, 
unfair  to  everyone  but  the  rich. 

Although  the  administration  plan  is 
touted  as  a  bona  fide  compromise,  it 
leaves  the  big  giveaways  intact.  No 
wonder  the  President  was  so  eager  to 
embrace  the  plan  introduced  in  the 
Senate.  It  is  Just  what  he  wanted  all 
along— caviar  for  his  rich  friends  and 
catsup  for  the  rest  of  us. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
effects  these  cuts  will  have  on  the 
poor,  the  low  income,  and  the  elderly; 
especially  the  elderly.  The  Reagan- 
backed  budget  proposal  would  slash 
$27  billion  from  health  programs  over 
the  next  3  years,  including  more  than 
a  $23  billion  cut  in  social  security's 
medicare  program.  The  result  of  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal  would  be  to 
shift  the  cost  of  this  savings  directly 
to  the  aged  and  disabled.  It  would  in- 
crease the  annual  deductible  for  part 
B  of  medicare  and  would  increase  the 
monthly  premium,  resulting  in  lower 
monthly  social  security  checks  just  as 
certainly  as  if  the  Congress  had  re- 
duced the  cost-of-living  increase  in 
social  security  benefits. 

The  result  of  this  action  would  be 
devasUting  to  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled and  I  urge  my  collei«ues  to  vote 
against  such  harsh  measures.* 
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ELOQUENT  TRIBUTE  TO  THE 
LATB  CONGRESSMAN  HERMAN 
SCHltEEBELI 


IN 


)N.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
:E  house  of  REPRESENTATIVES 

j  Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  sup- 
plementing earlier  tributes  paid  to  our 
late  former  beloved  colleague,  Herman 
T.  Schieebeli,  I  wish  to  recall  again 
the  mojving  memorial  service  in  his 
memorj  which  took  place  in  his  home- 
town olj  Wllliamsport,  Pa.  on  Monday 
May  nl 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  occasion  a 
long-tinie  friend  and  leading  member 
of  our  partmouth  class  of  1930,  Fred 
C.  Scril^ner,  Jr.,  delivered  a  personal, 
heartwaUTning  and  emotional  eulogy  to 
Herman  Schneebeli  and  to  his  career 
as  a  Dartmouth  man,  a  Member  of 
Congre^,  a  husband  and  father,  and  a 
distlngiished  American  citizen. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Fred  Scribner's  re- 
marks 4peak  more  eloquently  than 
these  »rief  words.  His  statement, 
which  Will  touch  the  hearts  of  all  who 
knew  Herman  Schneebeli,  follows: 
Statem Ef  T  Presented  at  Memorial  Service 
foH  Herman  T.  Schneebeli 

We  coi^e  together  today,  family,  friends 
and  associates  of  Herman  T.  Schneebeli.  in 
this  church  he  knew  and  served  so  faithful- 
ly and  d^otedly,  in  a  service  of  thanksgiv- 
ing. 

We  are  thankful  for  Herm's  rich,  full  life. 
We  are  gi  atef ul  for  his  distinguished  service 
to  our  country  and  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  tiiis  community. 

For  oui^elves  we  sorrow,  because  one  who 
contributed  so  much  to  our  lives,  one  whom 
we  enjoyed  and  admired,  no  longer  walks 
among  usi 

A  frien^  for  more  than  50  years.  I  knew 
him  first, as  a  classmate  at  Dartmouth,  an 
endearing  and  warm  companion;  and  then, 
in  turn.  As  a  successful  entrepreneur,  cap- 
tian  in  tl*  U.S.  Army,  an  interested  and  un- 
derstanding public  citizen,  a  candidate  for 
office,  a  Congressman,  tax  expert,  political 
leader  an^  one  who  above  all  was  devoted  to 
his  belovad  wife.  Mary  Lou.  his  children  and 
his  grandehildren. 

In  every  capacity  in  which  1  knew  him.  he 
measured  up  to  the  fuUest.  There  were  no 
flaws  in  h^  character.  Every  contact  was  re- 
warding. ; 

Herm  Mfas  one  of  the  most  beloved  and 
honored  i^embers  of  our  class. 

While  He  worked  hard  in  college  and  was 
an  activejleader.  whenever  a  special  prank 
was  underway,  he  would  be  in  the  center  of 
activity.  Herm  was.  as  you  know,  a  Joyous 
person.  A  bictorial  review  of  Herm  in  college 
would  probably  have  startled  some  of  his 
congressidnal  associates  of  later  years. 

There  >«tas  no  part  of  college  activities  in 
which  Hetan  did  not  participate. 

He  was  >lected  vice  president  of  the  class 
in  his  Jun  lor  year  and  senior  year.  He  was 
given  man  y  other  honors.  Including  election 
to  the  to\fn  volunteer  fire  department,  an 
honor  usi|ally  reserved  for  more  rugged  in- 
dividuals. ; 

In  1971  kie  received  a  special  award  from 
the  class  (^  1930  as  one  of  the  college's  most 
ouUtandiifg  graduates. 
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In  his  seni  >r  year  he  roomed  with  Nelson 
Rockefeller,  kn  association  which  sharpened 
the  interest  of  both  men  in  public  service. 
Both  of  the»e  men  were  leaders  then,  but 
few  realized :  that  in  that  room  there  lived 
one  man  destined  to  become  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States  and  another  who  would 
eight  times  be  elected  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  BUtes.  serving  as  the  ranking 
Republican  itiember  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  ' 

Dr.  Ernest]  Martin  Hopkins,  the  beloved 
president  of  {Dartmouth  during  our  under- 
graduate daj^.  who  followed  Herm's  career 
with  great  sattisfaction.  frequently  said  that 
one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  college  was 
to  send  her  sons  out  from  the  peace  and 
quiet  of  Hanover  "strong  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenges and  t*  know  the  satisfaction  of  toil 
and  struggle  and  need  for  service."  On  an- 
other occasion,  he  said.  "Dartmouth  is  not 
primarily  a  place  or  a  thing,  an  assembly  of 
scholars  or  aktudent  body.  It  is  an  influence 
designed  to  intake  men  realize  their  greater 
capacities  an4  to  be  their  better  selves." 

Herm  understood  the  Hopkins'  philoso- 
phy. He  was  Committed  to  it. 

In  the  late  |950's  the  United  SUtes  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  developed  and  produced  a 
program  designed  to  educate  the  business 
world  on  th«  importance  of  able  citizens 
running  for  piibllc  office. 

Herm  was  ^  leader  in  this  program  in  this 
area.  He  ui^ed  businessmen  to  become 
active  in  political  activities,  campaign  for 
office.  Bellevtig  in  what  he  said,  he  ran  for 
Congress  in  1^60  and  was  elected  to  fill  a  va- 
cancy. Ther^ter.  he  was  reelected  for 
seven  terms.  .Serving  in  Congress  for  less 
than  one  yefr.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Ways  and  MOms  Committee,  the  most  pow- 
erful commltiee  in  the  House.  At  the  time 
of  this  appoiatment.  he  had  served  in  Con- 
gress a  shorter  period  of  time  than  any 
person  ever  appointed  to  that  committee. 
He  ultimately  became  the  ranking  Republi- 
can member  pn  the  committee  and  in  that 
position  he  was  one  of  the  10  most  influen- 
tial Congressmen  in  Washington. 

Although  voting  on  the  conservative  side 
on  most  dom^tic  Issues  in  Presidential  poli- 
tics. Herm  was  a  liberal.  He  gave  effective 
and  much  apitreciated  support  to  Elsenhow- 
er and  Rockefeller,  and.  more  recently,  to 
George  Bush. 

He  never  lost  his  concern  for  the  people  of 
this  community  and  his  home.  He  never  was 
afflicted  with  Potomac  fever.  When  he  felt 
he  had  completed  his  work  in  Washington, 
he  retired  and  came  back  here  to  be  in  a 
place  he  loved  with  his  family  and  his  close 
friends.  i 

Herman  T.  Schneebeli  was  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  distinguished  citizens.  Because 
of  his  innate  modesty  too  few  appreciate 
that  fact.  Only  Herm  knew  of  the  major 
contributions  Ivhich  he  made  in  shaping  the 
tax  laws  of  tftis  country  and  as  a  congres- 
sional leader,  serving  as  an  advisor  at  nu- 
merous crucial  international  conferences. 

He  was  a  man  of  strength  and  understand- 
ing and  compassion  with  an  Infectious  good 
humor.  He  liked  people.  He  was  unselfish, 
thoughtful,  ai^d  generous  and  always,  in  a 
wonderful  wajl.  in  his  busy  life,  his  wife  and 
family  came  first  ahead  of  all  other  inter- 
ests. I 

We  all  need!  places  to  which— and  people 
to  whom— we  ian  repair,  to  contemplate,  to 
be  refreshed,  inspired.  Herm  was.  for  many 
of  us.  a  soured  of  great  strength.  His  avail- 
ability as  a  generous  and  understanding 
friend  was  an  Invaluable  resource  for  scores 
of  people.  No  monument  could  be  erected 
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for  Herm  to  match  that  which  during  his 
life,  by  his  example,  he  built  in  our  minds 
and  hearts. 

How  fortunate  we  have  been  to  have 
walked  a  way  with  him.  to  have  lived  and 
worked  with  him.  He.  indeed,  followed  to 
the  utmost  the  advice  of  President  Hopkins: 
"Go  now  and  see  to  it  that  that  which  you 
have  received  here  Is  used  for  others  and 
the  enjoyment  and  betterment  of  those 
with  whom  you  live  and  work  and  of  those 
places  where  you  serve."  One  of  this  State's 
outstanding  citizens,  a  fine  man.  has  fin- 
ished his  course  with  honor. 

We  will  remember  the  leadership  he  pro- 
vided, his  willingness  to  serve  this  country 
unselfishly,  never  seeking  his  own  gain  or 
advancement. 

We  can  t>est  honor  him  by  following  his 
example,  sacrificing  personal  ambition  for 
the  good  of  others. 

So  we  say  goodbye  for  now,  knowing  that 
this  place  and  the  halls  of  Dartmouth  and 
the  hills  of  New  Hampshire  will  rememl)er. 
as  will  you.  a  loyal  son  of  the  college,  a  de- 
voted husband,  father  and  grandfather,  a 
most  distinguished  citizen  and  our  beloved 
friend.  Herman  Schneebeli.* 


BEATRICE  GLADDEN-LADY 
WHO  CARES 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  Mrs.  Beatrice  Gladden  for 
her  efforts  and  accomplishments  on 
behalf  of  our  youth  in  the  small  and 
striving  community  of  Washington 
Park.  This  devotion  to  civic  duty  and 
sense  of  commimity  pride  does  not  end 
with  our  youth,  however.  She  holds 
memberships  on  the  Women's  Interna- 
tional League  for  Peace  and  Freedom, 
the  Concerned  Democrats  and  Demo- 
cratic Club,  the  Girl  Scouts,  and  serves 
on  the  board  of  directors  for  Lock- 
Towns  Community  Health  Center. 

Mrs.  Gladden  says  that  her  greatest 
and  most  fulfilling  challenge  since 
raising  her  son.  Michael— a  University 
of  Michigan  engineering  graduate, 
who  works  for  Florida  Power  & 
Light— is  the  pursuit  of  what  is  cultur- 
ally, socially,  and  economically  benefi- 
cial for  the  youth  and  all  the  citizens 
in  her  community. 

The  Miami  Herald  Neighbors  has 
published  the  following  ariicle  on  Mrs. 
Gladden,  and  I  am  sure  the  citizens  of 
Washington  Park  join  me  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  Mrs.  Gladden  for 
her  continuing  efforts  and  contribu- 
tions to  our  community. 

The  article  follows: 

Beatrice  Gladden 

Beatrice  Gladden  puts  a  lot  of  personal 
stock  in  building  the  pride  of  black  children. 

The  kids  call  her  "Miss  Bea. " 

She  calls  them  "my  kids." 

At  49.  Gladden  has  been  an  educator  in 
the  Dade  County  school  system  for  25  years 
and  now  Is  Title  I  program  coordinator  at 
Westview  Junior  High.  1901  NW  127th  St. 
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Three  years  ago.  Gladden  became  the  first 
black  person  appointed  to  a  major  North 
Miami  Beach  advisory  board.  She  is  finish- 
ing her  term  on  the  Civil  Service  Board. 

In  1950.  her  family  was  one  of  the  first  to 
move  into  the  once-walled-off,  predominant- 
ly black  section  of  North  Miami  Beach 
known  as  Washington  Park.  There.  Gladden 
still  lives  with  her  mother.  Her  son  and  his 
family  live  nearby. 

She  talks  of  many  priorities— the  impor- 
tance of  bilingual  education,  her  dreams  of 
visiting  Africa,  her  work  on  various  commu- 
nity committees.  But  it  is  talk  of  children 
that  puts  the  spark  in  Gladden's  eyes. 

Washington  Park,  a  residential  neightwr- 
hood  of  800  families,  seldom  Is  the  center  of 
attention,  she  says. 

'It's  bothered  me.  I  feel  students  out  here 
have  no  way  of  gaining  an  identity,  (some- 
thing thatl  is  needed  for  blacks." 

School  desegregation  boundries  mean  that 
nelghlwrhood  children  attend  different  ele- 
mentary. Junior  and  high  schools.  Their 
only  chance  to  know  one  another  Inside  the 
neighborhood,  she  said.  Is  outside  of  school. 
"I  think  that's  why  I  got  involved  in  parks 
and  recreation."  (She  formerly  served  on 
the  city's  Parks  and  Recreation  Board).  "We 
see  very  few  things  culturally  advantageous 
here." 

Once  Gladden  got  the  North  Miami  Beach 
Voters  Council,  based  In  Washington  Park, 
to  sponsor  a  modem  dance  teacher  for  the 
summer. 

Money  is  needed,  she  said,  to  pay  more 
people  to  come  in  and  provide  similar  pro- 
grams after  school  and  in  the  summer  to 
teach  the  children  about  their  heritage,  its 
art  and  music. 

'"I  have  not  been  able  in  my  goings-around 
to  get  the  kinds  of  things  here  that  are  (In 
other  black  neighborhoods]. " 

She  is  proud,  however,  that  Washington 
Park's  young  people  seem  to  have  taken  on 
more  responsibility  for  their  surroundings. 

"Just  the  mere  fact  that  the  park  stays  in 
tack  without  broken  windows  and  graffiti 
shows  a  certain  amount  of  maturity  in  the 
neighborhood."  she  said.* 


LIBYA'S  NEW  TARGET:  THE 
SAUDI  AWACS 
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[Prom  Foreign  Report.  May  20.  19821 
Libya's  New  Target:  The  Saudi  Awacs 

An  attempt  to  blow  up  one  of  Saudi  Ara- 
bia's American-supplied  Awacs  (early-warn- 
ing radar)  aircraft  was  recently  foiled  by 
Saudi  security  forces.  Two  Libyans  and  one 
Palistinian.  carrying  explosives  and  ma- 
chine-guns, were  arrested  on  April  4th  on 
Dhahran  airfield  Just  as  an  Awacs  was 
about  to  land.  Dhahran  is  close  to  the  Gulf, 
west  of  Bahrain,  and  its  military  airfield  is 
used  for  routine  patrols  along  the  Gulf  and 
the  Saudi-Iraqi  border. 

Foreign  Report  was  told  that  the  sabotage 
squad  was  arrested  by  chance  since  Saudi 
security  measures  at  the  airfield  are  limited. 
A  routine  patrol  in  a  Jeep  spotted  a  hole  in 
the  airfield's  fence,  an  alert  was  ordered, 
the  airfield  was  closed  and  the  three  would- 
be  saboteurs  were  arrested.  The  three  men 
told  their  Interrogators  that  they  had  been 
sent  by  a  Libyan  commander.  Said  Quaddaf 
Adam,  to  destroy  an  Awacs.^* 

This  was  the  second  attempt  to  hit  the 
Awacs.  The  first  took  place  in  early  March 
when  a  terrorist  belonging  to  a  Libyan- 
backed  extremist  group  was  arrested  after 
throwing  a  hand-grenade  at  an  Awacs  at  the 
airfield  of  Hamis  Mushayet.  It  did  no 
damage.* 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OF  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
last  October's  debate  on  the  sale  of 
AWACS  aircraft  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
Members  of  this  House  raised  objec- 
tions on  the  grounds  that  the  sale 
jeopardizes  the  security  of  advanced 
American  military  technology. 

The  delivery  of  the  five  Saudi 
AWACS  is  still  a  few  years  away,  but  a 
repori  has  been  published  in  England 
that  raises  serious  questions  over  the 
security  of  the  American  AWACS  now 
in  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Saudi 
AWACS  once  they  are  delivered. 

Foreign  Report  this  week  reports 
that  a  serious  attempt  was  made  in 
April  to  attack  one  of  the  American 
AWACS.  By  pure  chance,  the  terrorist 
attack  was  blocked.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  the  Foreign  Report  article  for 
the  Record. 


THE  OLYMPIC  COIN  ACT 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  20, 
the  House  passed  the  Olympic  Coin 
Act,  which  will  provide  for  the  minting 
of  commemorative  coins  to  support 
the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  games. 
This  is  a  most  worthy  goal  to  help  our 
American  athletes  and  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  stage  the  Olympics. 

The  bill  authored  by  Representative 
Frank  Annunzio  will  insure  an  Olym- 
pic coin  program  that  will  provide 
much  needed  revenue  to  help  operate 
this  exciting  but  costly  event.  The 
coins  will  be  minted  under  the  supervi- 
sion of  the  Franklin  Mint.  No  outside 
corporation  or  business  will  profit 
from  the  sale  of  these  coins.  All  pro- 
ceeds will  be  spent  on  the  athletes.  In 
addition,  the  sale  of  these  coins  will 
enable  all  Americans  to  help  support 
the  Olympics  and  our  fine,  young  ath- 
letes. Mr.  Speaker.  I  conunend  my  col- 
league from  Illinois  on  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


REAUTHORIZATION  OF  THE 
TRIBALLY  CONTROLLED  COM- 
MUNITY COLLEGES  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  OF  1978 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  reauthoriz- 
ing the  Tribally  Controlled  Communi- 
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ty   CoUeges   Assistance   Act   of    1978. 
This  important  legislation,  which  pro- 
vides much-needed  financial  assistance 
to  18  tribally  controlled  Indian  com- 
munity colleges,  was  initiated  in  the 
Congress    under    the    leadership    of 
former    Congressman    Mike    Blouin. 
Chairman  PzitKiifs  and  my  friend  and 
colleague      from      Michigan,      Dale 
KiLOEE.    It  has  enjoyed  the  joint  sup- 
port of  many  Members  in  the  Con- 
gress including  many  of  my  colleagues 
of  both  parties  on  the  Postsecondary 
Education  Subcommittee  and  on  the 
full  Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Today  I  am  Joined  by  14  of  my  col- 
leagues in  sponsoring  this  legislation 
which  has  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  tribally  controlled  colleges  and  the 
tribal  chairmen  associated  with  each 
institution.  I  am  looking  forward  to 
early  House  action  on  this  bill.  Th&^^ 
presidents   of   the   coUeges   and    th|^ 
American    Indian    Higher    Educatiok. 
Consortium  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  development  of  this  bill. 
I  applaud  their  effort  and  cooperation. 
The  tribally  controlled  community 
colleges  are  institutions  providing  a 
multitude  of  services.  They  are  located 
on  the  reservations  and  are  therefore 
accessible    to    students    of    all    age 
groups— permitting  students  to  live  at 
home  with  their  families,  and  making 
part-time  study  possible.  Before  the 
advent  of  tribally  controlled  colleges, 
Indian  students  who  wished  to  pursue 
postsecondary  education  had  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles,  necessitating  leav- 
ing   families    behind,    and    creating 
severe  economic  strain  and  cultural 
isolation. 

Additionally,  direct  tribal  involve- 
ment with  the  colleges  is  compatible 
with  principles  of  self-determination. 
This  allows  close  coordination  of  edu- 
cational programs  with  economic  de- 
velopment plans  of  the  tribe,  as  well  as 
the  educational  and  cultural  priorities 
of  the  community.  The  tribally  con- 
trolled'coUeges  operate  as  social  and 
cultural  centers  for  the  reservation 
community,  as  well  as  valuable  infor- 
mation resource  centers.  As  a  result, 
the  educational  investment  in  these 
institutions  is  repaid  many  times  over. 

The  draft  biU.  which  I  wUl  introduce 
today,  continues  the  basic  thrust  of 
the  initial  Tribally  Controlled  Com- 
munity Colleges  Assistance  Act  of 
1978.  We  are  proposing  several 
changes  which  I  believe  wUl  enhance 
the  colleges  themselves  and  improve 
the  quality  of  educational  opportuni- 
ty. The  bill  proposes: 

A  revised  method  for  determining 
the  number  of  full-time  equivalent 
students  that  will  be  used  to  allocate 
appropriated  funds: 

A  new  system  for  assisting  the  exist- 
ing colleges  with  technical  assistance- 
providing  planning  assistance  for 
tribes  interested  in  starting  a  commu- 
nity college:  and  an  improved  way  for 
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assessing  institutional  eligibility  to  re 
ceive  fuids  under  this  act; 

A  new^  authorization  for  construc- 
tion funas  to  assist  in  providing  much 
needed  f^ilities  for  the  colleges;  and 

A  new  [authorization  for  endowments 
for  the!  tribally  controlled  colleges 
which  requires  the  colleges  to  raise 
matching  funds  in  the  private  sector. 

In  addtion.  we  have  included  lan- 
guage t<  assure  appropriate  monitor- 
ing anc  recordkeeping  of  Federal 
funds  as  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. 

I  belie'  re  each  of  these  changes  is  es- 
sential ind  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  growth  and  im- 
provement of  the  tribally  controUed 
colleges.i » 


J»ORTr  AIT  OP  SUCCESS:  RALPH 
M.  PAIEWONSKY 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

iOF  THB  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 
HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
uescLay,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  ni  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
friends  ik  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  will 
gather  later  this  week  to  honor  one  of 
our  ownj  I  join  with  them  in  paying 
tribute  tt)  this  native  son— Ralph  M. 
Paiewon<cy.  His  accomplishments  are 
many,  and  I  want  to  share  them  with 
my  colleagues  and  people  of  this 
Nation. 

Public  service  for  Ralph  Paiewonsky 
began  in  1936.  He  served  five  2-year 
terms  as, a  member  of  the  Municipal 
Council  it  St.  Thomas  and  St.  John, 
which  is  Equivalent  to  the  present  Leg- 
islature df  the  Virgin  Islands.  He  also 
served  as  chairman  of  the  council  and 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Assehibly 
of  the  Virgin  Islands,  a  joint  legislative 
body  of  the  Municipal  Councils  of  St. 
Thomas-ftt.  John  and  St.  Croix.  Prom 
1939.  Mri  Paiewonsky  advocated  the 
needs  an^  concerns  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands on  many  occasions  by  testifsring 
before  many  committees  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  appoint- 
ed Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky  to  serve  as 
Governor  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands  in 
1961.  He  teerved  in  that  position  until 
Pebruaryl  13,  1969.  Tremendous  gains 
in  econoibic  and  social  stability  were 
made  unper  his  administration  and 
leadership.  Some  of  the  achievements 
were:  An  ^credited  college— College  of 
the  Virgiii  Islands:  new  industry:  new 
airports;  knd.  worldwide  attention  on 
these  Caabbean  islands  as  a  paradise 
worth  visiting.  Governor  Paiewonsky's 
imprint  dn  the  economic  and  social 
fabric  of  the  Virgin  Islands  carmot  be 
overemph^ized. 

PoUowiiig  his  tenure  in  public  life. 
Governor;  Paiewonsky  has  remained 
active,  currently,  he  is  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  A.  H.  Riise  Liquors.  Inc.  and  Ralph 
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M.  Paiewonsky  Associates.  However, 
his  business  concerns  have  not  kept 
him  from  making  further  contribu- 
tions to  th«  people  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands. He  has  given  of  this  time  and 
talents  by  strving  in  the  following  ca- 
pacitites:  General  chairman  of  the 
Governor's  [Advisory  Committee  on 
Tourism  and  Trade;  chairman  of  the 
Virgin  Islarids  Water  and  Power  Au- 
thority: chairman  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands Port  Authority;  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  College  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands: member  of  the  Governor's  Eco- 
nomic Advisbry  Committee:  and,  advis- 
er to  the  Ccmmittees  of  Finance  and 
Commerce  if  the  Legislature  of  the 
Virgin  Islan^ 

The  achievements  of  this  outstand- 
ing man  have  brought  him  several 
honors.  In  1662  and  1966  respectively, 
he  was  awarded  the  Alumnus  of  the 
Year  Award!  and  Presidential  Citation 
from  his  alrta  mater.  The  Association 
for  Middle  Income  Housing,  Inc.  pre- 
sented Goyemor  Paiewonsky  with 
their  annuaj  award  in  1966  for  out- 
standing performance  in  public  hous- 
ing. He  has  received  the  following 
honorary  deferees:  Doctor  of  humane 
letters  fromT  Tufts  University  (1967) 
and  Hebrew  [Union  college  (1969);  and, 
doctor  of  laws  from  Pairleigh  Dickin- 
son University  (1967).  He  has  just  been 
named  as  the  recipient  of  the  1982 
Time  Magazine  Distinguished  Whole- 
saler Award. 

The  14th  I  Legislature  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islands  unanimously  passed  a 
bill  conferring  upon  Governor 
Paiewonsky  the  highest  commenda- 
tion of  the  povemment  of  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Islaids-the  Virgin  Islands 
Medal  of  Honor.  This  tribute  could 
not  go  to  a  more  deserving  person. 

I  join  with  my  friends  in  thanking 
and  congratulating  Governor 

Paiewonsky  for  his  contributions  and 
achievement^.  I  know  his  wife,  Ethel, 
and  their  two  children,  Bernard  and 
Joyce,  are  honored.  The  people  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  I  are  truly  proud  of 
Ralph  and  share  him  with  the  Nation 
as  an  exampl  s  of  an  extraordinary  citi- 
zen.* 


MEMi  3RIAL  DAY  1982 


HON.  GE(^RGE  E.  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Twskay,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is^  with  pride  and  humility 
that  I  Join  in  [remembering  and  paying 
homage  to  our  countrymen  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  the  r  Nation  and  its  cause. 

This  Memorial  Day  we  should  all  re- 
member those  brave  men  and  women, 
citizens  of  all  races  and  creeds,  who 
once  foUowedl  the  flag  and  now  lie  be- 
neath it. 
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We  should  all  remember,  and  be 
grateful  to  those  men  and  women  who 
lost  their  lives  in  our  defense.  We 
should  remember  the  veterans  who 
today  bear  the  physical  and  emotional 
scars  of  battle  and  who  themselves  re- 
member the  hardships,  and  the  friend- 
ships they  developed  with  comrades  at 
arms  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

We  have  a  financial  commitment  to 
our  veterans,  as  well.  In  my  own  area, 
ill  and  disabled  veterans  can  receive 
varied  and  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  care  services  at  the  Veterans' 
Hospital  in  Loma  Linda.  Veterans  with 
service-connected  injuries  have  top 
priority  for  treatment,  however. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  faced  many 
dangers.  Our  Government  has  sur- 
vived because  of  the  sacrifices  our  sol- 
diers have  been  prepared  to  make.  In 
the  coming  years  we  will  continue  to 
be  challenged,  and  so  the  remem- 
brance of  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  served,  and  who  have  died  in  our 
defense,  must  strengthen  our  resolve 
to  keep  this  country  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom of  which  we  all  can  be  proud. 

The  sacrifices  of  our  brave  men  and 
women  should  not  pass  in  vain.  It  is 
our  duty  to  keep  this  country  strong 
and  free.  We  must  use  our  hard-won 
freedom  wisely  in  the  knowledge  that 
freedom  without  compassion  and 
honor  is  not  freedom  at  all. 

As  the  Nation  pauses  on  May  31.  Me- 
morial Day.  to  commemorate  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  its  defense, 
much  of  the  activity  will  focus  on  cere- 
monies at  the  105  national  cemeteries 
operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, such  as  the  National  Cemetery  in 
Riverside  County. 

I  am  proud  of  my  commimity  for  its 
dedication  to  this  country  through  its 
commitment  to  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  people  of  the 
Inland  Empire  who  have  consistently 
supported  veterans  and  their  families, 
not  just  on  Memorial  Day.  but  every 
day.« 


A  HEALTH  CARE  PLAN  THAT 
MAKES  CENTS 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OP  ORECON 
.       m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  I  circulated  to  colleagues  a  series 
of  four  background  papers  on  legisla- 
tion of  mine  aimed  at  curbing  out-of- 
control  health  care  costs. 

The  legislation  is  H.R.  5084,  and  it 
provides  for  a  new  way  to  pay  for  med- 
icare expenses.  That  method  of  pay- 
ment goes  by  the  name,  prospective  re- 
imbursement. 

I  strongly  support  prospective  reim- 
bursement because  it  will  save 
money— and  because  it  is  doable  now. 

My  four-pirt.  backgrounder,  which 
follows,  describes  how  I  came  to  sup- 
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port  prospective  reimbursement,  the 
background  of  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment legislation,  a  detailed  explana- 
tion of  what  prospective  reimburse- 
ment will  do.  and  an  outline  of  H.R. 
5084. 

May  12.  1982. 
Part     Owe— Controlling     Health     Care 

Costs:  Why  I  Introduced  a  Prospective 

Reimbitrsemcnt  Bill 

Dear  Colleague:  When  I  came  to  Con- 
gress last  year.  I  had  an  ambitious  goal:  to 
stem  the  tide  of  runaway  health  care  costs. 

I  had  just  spent  the  past  seven  years 
working  with  senior  citizens. 

I  had  seen  elderly  men  and  women  suffer 
without  the  medical  help  they  needed  be- 
cause they  could  not  afford  to  foot  the  bill. 

I  had  seen  others,  devastated  by  huge  hos- 
pital and  drug  bills,  end  up  in  nursing 
homes  because  they  could  no  longer  make 
ends  meet. 

And  I  had  seen— and  even  considered  seri- 
ously—the various  "solutions'  to  escalating 
health  care  costs:  National  Health  Insur- 
ance, the  Carter  Cost  Containment  legisla- 
tion and  the  so-called  Voluntary  Effort. 

But  despite  their  good  intentions,  all  of 
these  "solutions "  had  problems.  The  most 
serious  problem  was  that  no  plan  provided 
any  real  incentive  to  cut  health  care  costs. 
Instead,  they  merely  pitted  the  consumer, 
the  government  and  health  care  providers 
against  one  another. 

Searching  for  a  better  alternative,  I  came 
upon  a  plan  called  prospective  reimburse- 
ment. Prospective  reimbursement  is  a  plan 
that  would,  for  the  first  time,  give  providers 
incentives  to  reduce  costs:  a  plan  that  would 
form  a  partnership  between  the  various  in- 
volved parties  to  work  together  to  provide 
quality,  affordable  health  care  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

The  more  I  looked  into  this  prospective 
reimbursement  idea— and  the  more  I  saw  of 
the  Administration's  cut-and-slash  propos- 
als for  Medicare  "reform"— the  more  I  real- 
ized that  prospective  reimbursement  was 
the  necessary  first  step  to  get  our  health 
care  system  on  the  road  to  recovery. 

That's  why  in  November  of  last  year,  I  in- 
troduced my  own  prospective  reimburse- 
ment plan,  H.R.  5084. 

That's  also  why,  over  the  next  three  days. 
I  will  be  sending  out  a  series  of  Dear  CoUe- 
gues  outlining  the  history  of  health  care 
cost  containment  proposals,  describing  the 
general  concept  of  prospective  reimburse- 
ment, and  outlining  the  specifics  of  my  bill. 

If  you  have  any  questions  In  the  interim, 
don't  hesitate  to  give  me.  or  Roberta  Pein- 
stein  of  my  staff,  a  call  at  5-4811. 

With  warm  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Ron  Wyden, 
Member  of  Congress. 

May  13,  1982. 
Part  Two— the  History  or  Cost 
Containment  Legislation 

Dear  Colleague:  Health  care  costs  in 
America  are  running  wild. 

Between  1970  and  1980,  personal  health 
care  expenditures  in  this  country  more  than 
tripled,  increasing  at  an  average  annual  rate 
of  13  percent.  By  1981.  the  total  tab  for  this 
care  had  shot  up  to  $247  billion— costing 
consumers  SI  out  of  every  $10  and  the  fed- 
eral government  a  grand  total  of  $80.7  bil- 
lion, one-third  of  the  total  cost.  And  if  noth- 
ing is  done  to  stem  the  tide,  this  tab  can  be 
expected  to  double  again  every  S  years. 
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"Virtually  everyone  agrees  that  something 
must  be  done  to  control  these  runaway 
costs— and  soon.  Increasingly,  people  are 
turning  to  a  proposal  called  prospective  re- 
imbursement—a proposal  that  would  give 
health  care  providers  incentives  to  reduce 
costs:  a  plan  that  would  allow  the  govern- 
ment, providers  and  consumers  to  work  to- 
gether to  provide  quality,  affordable  health 
care  to  all  Americans. 

But  to  understand  why  experts  are  begin- 
ning to  turn  to  prospective  reimbursement, 
one  must  first  understand  the  history  of  the 
cost-containment  battle. 

During  the  past  four  decades.  Congress 
has  considered  a  succession  of  legislative 
proposals  to  alter  the  role  of  the  federal 
government  in  the  provision  of  health  care 
services  to  the  American  people. 

In  the  1940s,  President  Harry  Truman 
first  introduced  the  idea  of  National  Health 
Insurance.  The  basic  purpose  of  this  plan 
was  to  establish  a  comprehensive  national 
health  care  system  which  dealt  with  reim- 
bursement and  delivery  of  health  care  serv- 
ices. For  close  to  40  years.  National  Health 
Insurance  legislation  was  at  the  center  of 
the  health  care  debate,  but  it  never  was  en- 
acted for  a  combination  of  reasons — cost, 
fear  Of  government  control  of  the  health 
care  delivery  system  and  fear  that  health 
care  providers  would  be  pitted  against  pa- 
tients. 

Then  in  1965.  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were 
enacted  to  assist  the  elderly  and  poor  in 
paying  their  health  care  bills.  Although 
these  programs  did  serve  an  immediate  and 
invaluable  purpose  in  aiding  senior  citizens 
and  the  poor,  they  did  not  resolve  the  over- 
all problem  of  rising  health  care  costs. 

The  price  of  health  care  continued  to  rise 
until  the  Economic  Stabilization  Program 
<ESP)  was  initiated  by  President  Nixon  in 
late  1971. 

During  the  life  of  this  program  (which 
lasted  in  one  form  or  another  until  April. 
1974).  medical  prices  increased  only  about 
two-thirds  as  fast  as  other  prices.  However, 
with  the  end  of  the  controls,  increases  in 
medical  prices  resumed  their  pre-ESP  rela- 
tionship to  other  prices.  For  example, 
during  the  April  1974-December  1978 
period,  charges  for  a  semi-private  hpspital 
room  rose  almost  twice  as  fast  as'  other 
prices.  , 

In  1977,  President  Carter  tried  again  to  do 
something  about  runaway  health  care  costs. 
Recognizing  that  hospital  costs  represented 
a  major  portion  of  the  total  health  bill  (40 
percent),  he  concentrated  his  efforts  there. 
The  vehicle  was  Hospital  Cost  Containment, 
a  proposal  which  would  liave  capped  the 
amount  hospitals  were  able  to  increase  costs 
annually.  The  legislation  didn't  pass,  but 
hospitals  responded  with  the  Voluntary 
Effort. 

Under  the  Voluntary  Effort,  hospitals  at- 
tempted to  trim  costs  by  such  measures  as 
keeping  staff  levels  and  the  number  of  beds 
constant.  Unfortunately,  this  effort  did  not 
show  long-term  results.  Although  the  rate 
of  increase  In  hospital  costs  dropped  from 
13.8  percent  in  1977  to  11.3  percent  In  1979. 
they  were  back  up  to  18.4  percent  in  1981. 

Something  has  to  be  done  about  these 
soaring  health  care  costs,  particularly  the 
hospital  portion.  The  best  first  step  appears 
to  be  prospective  reimbursement.  Tomor- 
row, in  the  third  part  of  this  series  on 
health  care.  I  will  discuss  "What  is  prospec- 
tive reimbursement." 
Sincerely. 

Ron  Wyden. 
Member  of  Congrea*. 
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May  14,  1982. 
Part  Three— What  Is  Prospective 
Reimbursement? 

Dear  Colxxague:  If  you  sold  your  services 
to  the  Kovemment  and  It  guaranteed  to  pay 
your  bills  no  matter  how  much  you  In- 
creased your  costs,  would  you  look  for  ways 
to  be  more  efficient? 

Remarkably,  that's  how  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram was  billed  for  more  than  $35.6  billion 
in  1980  by  hospitals  and  other  health  care 
providers.  After  each  service  was  provided- 
tests,  physician  visits,  injections,  etc.^Medi- 
care  picked  up  the  tab.  Payment  was  on  a 
piecemeal  basis,  and  when  a  senior  citizen 
entered  a  hospital,  the  facility  had  a  large 
financial  stake  in  selling  a  lot  of  its  services. 

It  Is  primarily  this  method  of  reimburse- 
ment—not fraud,  infatuation  with  new  tech- 
nology, or  our  quest  for  Immortality— that  is 
draining  the  Medicare  trust  fund.  If  nothing 
changes,  the  system's  trustees  predict  Medi- 
care will  go  broke  sometime  between  1986 
and  1991. 

Fortunately,  we  can  change  the  inefficient 
way  in  which  we  operate  the  Medicare  pro- 
gram. Medicare  costs  can  be  reimbursed  in 
an  efficient,  business-like  manner.  Today's 
system  rewards  hospitals  for  wasteful  prac- 
tices such  as  unnecessary  testing;  a  new 
method  of  reimbursement  can  give  health 
care  providers  tangible  rewards  for  control- 
ling such  unnecessary  costs. 

That  method  Is  called  prospective  reim- 
bursement. 

Today,  Medicare  penalizes  hospitals  that 
offer  outpatient  services,  share  equipment 
with  other  facilities,  standardize  their  sup- 
plies or  effect  other  efficiencies  of  the  mar- 
ketplace by  sending  them  smaller  reim- 
bursement checks. 

Prospective  reimbursement  ensures  that 
tomorrow's  Medicare  program  will  reward 
such  practices,  by  allowing  health  care  pro- 
viders that  agree  in  advance  upon  an 
amount  to  be  paid  for  patient  services  to 
keep  all  savings  realized  by  being  efficient. 
By  so  doing,  prospective  reimbursement 
allows  us  to  cut  hospital  cost  increases  from 
the  intolerable  to  the  inevitable. 

Prospective  reimbursement  has  already 
proven  Itself  at  the  local  level— as  I  know-it 
will  at  the  national  level. 

In  my  hometown  of  Portland,  Oregon, 
prospective  reimbursement  is  used  to  serve 
the  indigent  through  a  program  called  Proj- 
ect Health.  In  E>enver,  Colorado,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Hospital  uses  it  to  negotiate  many  of 
its  service  contracts.  In  Rochester,  New 
York,  nine  hospitals  have  used  the  incen- 
tives this  system  offers  to  hold  their  cost  in- 
creases to  just  half  the  national  average— al- 
lowing several  of  the  hospitals  to  bring  their 
financial  statements  into  the  black  for  the 
first  time  in  years.  Nine  states  are  negotiat- 
ing fees  for  medical  services  they  provide 
before  these  services  are  rendered. 

Virtually  everyone  who  has  studied  or 
worked  with  today's  system  of  Medicare  re- 
imbursement now  believes  It  must  be 
changed.  The  Gray  Panthers  and  the  Amer- 
ican Hospital  Association  are  strange  politi- 
cal bedfellows,  to  say  the  least.  But  both 
have  recently  expressed  support  for  the  con- 
cept of  prospective  reimbursement.  They 
have  been  on  opposite  sides  of  a  decades- 
long  debate  on  how  to  control  hocpital 
costs,  and  finally  they've  found  an  idea  they 
both  want  to  pursue. 

Similarly,  other  hospital  groups  that  vig- 
orously resisted  the  Carter  Administration's 
mandatory  system  of  cost  controls,  and  con- 
sumer groups  that  mocked  the  hospital  in- 
dustry's   voluntary    effort    at    controlling 
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costs,  are  cAming  together  for  purposes  of 
supporting  this  alternative  to  the  way  we 
spend  the  Medicare  dollar.  Congress  should 
not  keep  th^m,  or  other  taxpayers,  waiting 
any  longer  fpr  Medicare  reform. 

Tomorrowl  In  part  4  of  my  health  care 
series,  I  willfexplaln  how  my  prospective  re- 
imbursement plan,  HR  5084.  differs  from 
other  such  plans. 
With  warn  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Ron  Wyden, 
Member  of  Congress. 

May  17. 1982. 
Part  Pour-I-The  Wyden  Plan  por  Cutting 
Health  Care  Costs 

Dear  Cou  eacue:  Over  the  past  few  days,  I 
have  sharec  with  you  my  thoughts  about 
what  we  should  do  to  begin  to  put  the  skids 
to  runaway  health  care  costs. 

Central  tal  my  discussion  has  been  a  plan 
called  prosfective  reimbursement— a  plan 
that  will  nc^  cost  the  federal  government  a 
penny,  but! instead,  will  allow  us  to  save 
money  by  cHangIng  the  way  the  government 
and  health  ^are  providers  do  business  under 
Medicare. 

There  Is,  however,  one  caveat  we  must  all 
bear  in  mln^:  prospective  reimbursement  is 
not,  in  itself,  a  magical  cure  for  all  of  the 
problems  of  pur.  health  care  system. 

Just  as  with  any  proposal,  thp  benefits 
depend  on  the  specifics  of  the  individual 
plan.  For  ejtmple,  one  of  the  so-called  pro- 
spective reiifibursement  plans  currently  cir- 
culating invblves  a  system  that  would  shift 
the  costs  of!  health  care  from  Medicare  to 
private  pay  t)atients— an  unacceptable  alter- 
native and  otie  which  my  bill  prohibits. 

My  prospective  reimbursement  plan,  HR 
5084,  empliasizes  flexibility,  cooperation 
and  incentivts.  As  such,  I  believe  it  deserves 
your  seriousjconsideration. 

Here's  how  my  plan  works. 

Under  HH  5084,  hospitals  are  not  forced 
to  prescribe  to  a  specific  reimbursement 
plan.  Instead,  they  are  given  the  opportuni- 
ty to  negotiite  reasonable  health  care  pack- 
ages up  froift— to  sit  down  with  the  govern- 
ment before!  the  care  is  provided  and  agree 
to  a  reasonable  price  to  be  paid  for  that 
care. 

The  poter  tial  cost-savings  for  the  govern- 
ment—and ihe  health  care  system  as  a 
whole— are  ( bvious. 

So  are  the  benefits  to  the  hospitals. 

HR  5084  assures  hospitals  that  they  will 
receive  an  amount  not  less  than  they  re- 
ceived last  iear  for  the  treatment  of  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  patients.  This  amount 
would  be  ad|usted  upwards  for  future  years 
depending  <>n  Inflation,  increased  hospital 
utilization  atid  changes  in  case-mix. 

By  requirttig  payments  to  be  negotiated  In 
advance.  HB  5084  allows  hospitals  to  plan  In 
advance.  Uider  the  current  system,  hospi- 
tals never  k  low  how  much  they  will  receive 
from  Medici  re  in  any  given  year.  Thus,  they 
are  prohibiled  from  doing  any  long-rahge 
planning.     ! 

HR.  5084  $lso  allows  hospitals  to  keep  any 
savings  thej  realize  by  offering  outpatient 
services,  sharing  equipment  with  other  fa- 
cilities, staitdardizing  their  supplies  or  ef- 
fecting oth^r  efficiencies  of  the  market- 
place. Undet  today's  system,  hospitals  who 
save  money!  get  smaller  checks  from  Medi- 
care, thus,  there  is  no  incentive  to  save. 

HR  5084  ft-ees  hospitals  from  the  onerous 
burden  of  ajuditing  and  cost-finding  that  Is 
part  of  the  current  Medicare  Principles  of 
Reimbursen  ent. 
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Finally.  HR  k084  allows  hospitals  the 
flexibility  they  t  eed  to  make  prospective  re- 
imbursement w^rk  for  them.  Recognizing 
that  hospitals  In  Dubuque  are  different 
from  those  In  1  Denver,  and  that  those  in 
Denver  are  diflerent  from  those  in  New 
York.  HR  508^  allows  each  hospital  or 
group  of  hospitals  to  come  up  with  their 
own  prospective  reimbursement  system. 

Thus,  my  prosbective  reimbursement  plan 
makes  sense  for  ^veryone. 

It  makes  sense  for  the  health  care  provid- 
er because  ther^  is  less  red  tape,  a  greater 
opportunity  to  i|ieet  costs,  and  a  chance  to 
plan  ahead. 

It  makes  seni  for  the  government  be- 
cause Medicare  I  expenditures  will  be  con- 
trolled. I 

And  it  makes  I  sense  for  the  health  care 
system  as  a  whale— and,  thus,  for  the  con- 
sumer—because,!  instead  of  simply  cutting 
benefits  as  current  federal  policy  seems  to 
dictate,  my  legislation  allows  us  to  get  the 
best  deal  for  ouij  tax  dollar.  And  it  preserves 
the  quality  of  care  by  stipulating  that  qual- 
ity not  be  sacrificed. 

Now  is  the  tune  to  begin  taming  the 
health  care  monster.  Please  join  me  in  this 
effort  to  provides  quality  medical  care  with  a 
reasonable  price  tag.  Call  Roberta  Feinstein 
of  my  staff  at  5|-4811  to  cosponsor  this  im- 
portant legislation. 


Sincerely, 


A  TRIBUTE 


Ron  Wyden. 
Member  of  Congreu. 


TO  MY  WONDERFUL 
DAUGHTER 


HON.  FAROLD  ROGERS 

( IF  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesd  ly.  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROGEF  S.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
explain  my  unavoidable  absence  from 
the  House  thip  evening.  My  daughter 
Allison  is  gradbating  from  high  school 
tonight.  And  months  ago,  before  there 
was  any  expectation  that  the. House 
would  be  in  session  tonight,  I  promised 
her  that  I  W()uld  speak  at  her  com- 
mencement exercises.  While  I  regret 
my  absence  here  this  evening.  I  have 
no  doubt  that  my  place  is  definitely 
with  my  daughter  tonight. 

As  the  Houae  continues  its  work  on 
the  budget  this  week,  we  are  undertak- 
ing work  whicb  is  essential  to  the  long- 
term  vitality  of  our  Nation.  But  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  listening  to  the  debate 
today  and  reflecting  about  my  daugh- 
ter's graduation  tonight,  I  could  not 


help  thinking 
of  our  effort! 


daughter."  Mi 
lieve  there  is 


^hat  all  of  our  labors,  all 
to  set  our  economic 
house  in  orderi,  are  not  Just  so  that  we 
can  have  a  better  world  to  live  in  our- 
pur  children  will  have  a 
world  to  live  in  where  our  dreams  for 
them  can  comi !  to  fruition. 

A  wise  writer  once  commented  that 
"the  sweet  me  nories  of  her  childhood, 
happiness  of  her  love 
today,  the  bright  dreams  for  all  her  to- 
morrows, thesb  are  the  blessings  of  a 
Speaker,  I  do  not  be- 
i  man  anywhere  in  the 
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world  who  has  a  daughter  who  can 
compare  to  my  daughter.  I  would  like 
to  tell  you  about  her  today. 

I  have  had  many  proud  and  happy 
moments.  But  there  is  no  question,  the 
most  pride  and  the  most  happiness  in 
my  life  have  come  from  my  family: 
from  my  wife  Shirley,  my  sons  Antho- 
ny and  John,  and  my  daughter  Alli- 
son. But  on  the  occasion  of  her  grad- 
uation, I  would  like  to  talk  about  Alli- 
son. Earlier  this  year,  I  went  to  the 
ceremony  when  Allison  was  inducted 
into  the  National  Honor  Society.  As  I 
watched  my  daughter  that  day.  a 
daughter  who  suddenly  looked  very 
grown  up.  I  felt  a  joy  and  a  pride  that 
made  other  events  look  pale  in  com- 
parison. 

She  is  an  excellent  student.  With  in- 
sights that  always  startle  and  impress 
me,  she  is  bright,  inquisitive,  creative, 
and  articulate.  She  has  an  artistic  flair 
which  I  have  always  bragged  on  to  my 
neighbors,  whether  it  is  in  her  own  art 
work  or  her  music.  And  she  has  grown 
into  a  warm,  kindly,  and  compassion- 
ate kind  of  person. 

When  Allison  was  a  little  baby,  like 
many  parents  are  apt  to  do,  I  used  to 
look  at  her  asleep  in  her  crib.  I  would 
dream  about  the  kind  of  person  she 
would  become  and  the  kind  of  life  she 
would  live.  I  had  many  high  and 
elated  hopes  for  her.  And  Allison  has 
surpassed  every  one. 

Even  now,  when  I  go  anywhere  with 
her,  I  want  to  brag  on  her.  I  want  to 
tell  everyone  who  sees  us  that  this 
beautiful  young  woman  I  am  with  is 
my  daughter. 

Tonight  she  is  graduating  from  high 
school.  She  has  a  world  of  possibilities 
before  her  many  of  which  she  has 
earned  by  her  own  hard  work  and  tal- 
ents and  any  of  which  she  can  ap- 
proach with  the  certainty  that  she  can 
make  it  a  success. 

When  I  speak  at  her  commencement 
tonight.  I  will  tell  her  in  the  words  of 
a  writer  that  there  is  no  warmer 
moment  in  life  then  the  one  spent 
basking  in  the  sunlight  of  a  daughter's 
smile.  I  cannot  think  of  a  truer  state- 
ment. We  very  rarely  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  those  closest  to  us  how 
we  feel.  But  I  would  like  to  tell  her  to- 
night how  very  proud  of  her  I  am  and 
will  alway  be,  how  hopeful  I  am  for 
every  bit  of  her  happiness,  and  how 
very  much  I  love  her.* 


THE  VIETNAM  VETERAN:  WHO 
IS  TO  BLAME?  WHO  IS  RE- 
SPONSIBLE? 


HON.  BOB  EDGAR 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
20  I  addressed  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  administration's  failiu-e  to 
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adequately  implement  two  provisions 
of  law,  enacted  last  year,  which  were 
designed  to  provide  increased  job 
training,  employment,  and  small  busi- 
ness opportunities  for  Vietnam  veter- 
ans. 

This  statement  was  accompanied  by 
a  letter,  signed  by  four  of  my  col- 
leagues, Don  Edwards,  David  Bonior, 
Tom  Daschle,  and  Leon  Panetta,  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
expressing  our  concern  over  this  issue. 

Rather  than  go  into  detail  again 
over  the  specifics  of  our  complaint  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  May  21 
which  summarizes  our  statements. 
Following  that  article,  I  submit  an- 
other article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  25  which  de- 
scribes the  administration's  response 
to  our  charges. 

If  these  statements  from  the  admin- 
istration spokesman  quoted  in  the 
Washington  Post  article  are  correct, 
then  it  is  very  clear  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  accepting  culpability  in  not 
adequately  implementing  these  pro- 
grams for  Vietnam  veterans.  However, 
in  both  instances  the  reasons  cited  for 
their  inaction  are  blamed,  not  on  the 
lack  of  need  for  both  the  programs, 
nor  the  cost  itself,  but  because  of  the 
disastrous  state  our  economy  is  in. 
Again,  whose  fault  is  that. 

On  May  20,  we  charged  that  the  ad- 
ministration had  deliberately  not 
funded  a  small  business  loan  program 
for  Vietnam  veterans  which  would 
have  provided  small  business  loans  for 
Vietnam  era  and  disabled  veterans  up 
to  $200,000.  We  also  stated  that  the 
VA  has  failed  to  even  write  the  regula- 
tions for  how  the  programs  would  be 
implemented,  as  required  by  law,  even 
if  those  funds  had  been  approved. 

The  administration  spokesman  re- 
sponded that  the  program  was  not  im- 
plemented, not  because  of  its  cost,  nor 
because  of  the  merits  of  the  program, 
but  because,  "The  administration  does 
not  feel  it  is  the  proper  time  to 
TEMPT  (emphasis  added)  veterans 
into  small  business  ventures,  given  the 
state  of  the  economy,  the  heavy  rate 
of  foreclosures,  etc." 

In  other  words,  "Why  stimulate 
small  businesses  if  they  are  only  going 
to  fail  anyway."  When  is  the  proper 
time  if  not  now? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  find  this  analysis  out- 
rageous. The  Nation  currently  has  the 
highest  default  and  bankruptcy  rate  in 
40  years.  What  I  hear  the  administra- 
tion saying  is," Why  bother  making 
any  attempt  to  encourage  or  stimulate 
small  business,  either  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans or  nonveterans.  Those  who  can 
'make  it'  can  become  big  businesses: 
those  who  can't,  can.  Just  like  old  sol- 
diers, fade  away." 

I  am  certain  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Independent  Businesses  will  be 
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very  interested  in  this  callous  and  in- 
sensitive statement.  It  is  exactly  this 
type  of  attitude  from  the  administra- 
tion that  has  brought  our  entire  econ- 
omy to  its  knees  during  the  past  year. 

On  the  other  point:  We  charged  that 
the  administration  had  deliberately 
overregulated  eligibility  criteria  for  a 
targeted  extension  of  job  training  ben- 
efits in  order  to  limit  participation  in 
the  program  and  cut  costs.  The  latest 
VA  statistics  indicate  that  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  only  169  Vietnam 
veterans  out  of  2,455  applicants  had 
their  claims  accepted.  I  believe  that 
statistic  is  proof  enough  to  show  that 
the  program  is  not  working,  either  as 
it  was  intended  by  the  Congress,  or  at 
all. 

The  administration  spokesman  also 
said  that  it  was  their  interpretation 
that  it  was  not  the  Congress  intention 
to  provide  these  Job-training  services 
for  veterans  "who  are  experiencing 
employment  difficulties  that  are  more 
closely  related  to  the  Nation's  econom- 
ic problems  in  general  than  with  their 
military  service." 

I  state  in  response,  that  it  was  the 
intent  of  Congress  to  help  veterans, 
regardless  of  who  is  to  blame  for  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  40 
years.  There  are  currently  750,000 
Vietnam  era  veterans  out  of  work,  the 
highest  number  of  unemployed  since 
the  end  of  the  war.  However,  if  the 
Vietnam  veteran  unemployment  rate 
were  equal  to  their  nonveteran  peers.  I 
could  see  the  VA  spokesman's  point. 
To  the  contrary,  in  every  age  category, 
the  rate  of  unemployment  among 
Vietnam  era  veterans  is  far  greater 
than  the  rate  for  those  who  did  not 
serve.  Regardless  of  the  aggregate 
totals  or  the  numbers  involved  or  the 
recession  we  are  in  at  the  present 
time,  that  statistic  clearly  shows  the 
continuing  readjustment  problems 
being  experienced  by  thousands  of 
Vietnam  veterans.  They  served  their 
country  while  others  made  their  way 
up  the  employment  ladder.  These  are 
problems  that  need  to  be  solved  and 
commitments  which  must  be  kept  and 
not  ignored. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Eklucation, 
Training  and  Employment,  I  have 
scheduled  a  hearing  on  June  17  to  dis- 
cuss this  matter  with  VA  officials.  I 
would  like  to  extend  an  invitation  to 
my  colleagues  to  testify  before  the 
subcommittee  and  Join  us  in  investi- 
gating this  issue  at  that  time. 
The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  May  21, 
1982] 

Veterans  Short-Changed  Over  Aid  by 
White  House.  Congressmen  Say 

(By  Michael  A.  Hobbs) 

Washington.— Several  members  of  Con- 
gress charged  yesterday  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration was  deliberately  failing  to  im- 
plement the  employment  and  small  business 
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assistance  programs  for  Vietnam  veterans  in 
violation  of  congressional  intent. 

At  issue  was  the  landmarit  Veterans 
Health  Care.  Training  and  Small  Business 
Loan  Act,  which  Reagan  signed  into  law  In 
1981.  It  created  two  Vietnam  veterans  assist- 
ance programs  budgeted  for  a  total  of  $167 
million. 

So  far  the  Veterans  Administration  has 
not  implemented  any  provisions  of  the  small 
business  loan  program,  the  congressmen 
said.  The  five-year,  $25  million  program  was 
to  provide  business  loans  or  loan  guarantees 
of  up  to  $200,000  each  to  Vietnam  and  dis- 
abled veterans. 

The  1981  act  also  extended  eligibility  for 
Vietnam  veterans  for  Job  training,  vocation- 
al education  and  secondary  education  under 
the  OX  Bill  from  January  1982  to  January 
1984.  The  two-year  extension  would  cost 
taxpayers  $142  million. 

The  congressmen,  led  by  Rep.  Robert  W. 
Edgar  (D..  Pa.),  charged  that  the  adminis- 
tration was  trying  to  kill  the  employment 
and  job-training  provisions  of  the  act  by 
overloading  the  program  with  conflicting 
and  complex  regulations.  So  far.  they  said, 
only  56  veterans  had  qualified  for  benefits. 

Edgar  protested  the  administration's  ac- 
tions in  an  angry  floor  speech.  Pour 
others— Reps.  Don  Edwards  (D..  Calif.). 
David  Bonior  <D..  Mich.),  Tom  Daschle  (D.. 
S.D.)  and  Leon  PanetU  (D.,  Calif.)— joined 
Edgar  in  a  protest  letter  to  the  White 
House.  The  five  congressmen  chair  commit- 
tees and  subcommittees  related  to  veterans 
affairs. 

Because  the  small  business  loan  program 
will  expire  In  five  years,  and  the  vocational 
training  eligibility  will  end  in  1984,  the  con- 
gressmen accused  the  administration  of  de- 
liberately delaying  implementation  of  the 
provision  to  'bar  their  use  at  all. " 

Edgar  cited  government  statistics  showing 
that  there  were  747,000  unemployed  Viet- 
nam veterans— up  47  percent  from  last  year. 
He  said  the  administration  had  practically 
•overregulated"  the  jobs  program  "out  of 
existence"  by  publUhlng  a  five-inch  thicli. 
2.6S6-page  book  of  regulations. 

Edgar  called  the  burdensome  regulations 
"an  outrage"  coming  from  "an  administra- 
tion that  prides  itself  on  reducing  govern- 
ment regulations. 

"After  reading  these  regulations,  there 
might  be  one  veteran,  who  lives  in  the  Aleu- 
tians, who  happens  to  be  left-handed,  who 
might  qualify  for  the  program,"  said  Edgar, 
chairman  of  the  House  Veterans  Affairs 
Subcommittee  on  education,  training  and 
employment. 

Edgar  added  that  so  far  this  year,  in  the 
entire  Philadelphia  area,  "only  two  veterans 
had  their  claims  accepted." 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  25.  1982] 
Helping  Veterans 

Five  Democratic  members  of  Congress 
have  written  President  Reagan  to  complain 
that,  in  effect,  the  administration  is  talking 
out  of  both  sides  of  its  mouth  on  the  Issue 
of  helping  Vietnam  veterans.  They  point  to 
last  year's  Veterans'  Health  Care.  Training 
and  Small  Business  Loan  Act,  which  set  up 
a  $25  million  small  business  loan  and  loan 
guarantee  program  for  Vietnam  veterans 
and  a  $142  million  program  extending  eligi- 
bility under  the  GI  bill  for  on-the-job  and 
vocational  training.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration has  yet  to  propose  regulations  for 
the  loan  program  and  has  severely  restrict- 
ed access  to  the  training  programs,  the  con- 
gressmen charge. 

The  VA  doesn't  argue  with  that.  On  the 
loan   program,   spokesman   John   Scholzen 
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said.  "Tl:  e  administration  does  not 
feel  ...  it  Is  the  proper  time  to  tempt  vet- 
erans Into  J  mall  business  ventures,  given  the 
state  of  ecc  nomy,  the  heavy  rate  of  foreclo- 
sures, etc. "  As  for  extending  job  training,  he 
said.  "The  i  idministration  does  not  believe  It 
was  the  Int  ;nt  of  Congress  to  provide  a  gen- 
eral extension  of  the  GI  Bill  to  veterans 
who  do  po^ess  a  relatively  extensive  educa- 
tional background  or  a  marketable  skill  but 
who  are  e%)eriencing  employment  difficul- 
ties that  aite  more  closely  related  to  the  na- 
tion's econimic  problems  in  general  than 
with  their  i  lilitary  service.  "• 


IRA  N  AGAZINER  LOOKS  AT 
IN  OUSTRIAL  POLICY 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 


IN  THE 


or  NEW  YORK 
flOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Tiesday,  May  25,  1982 
•  Mr.  Lt  NDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  ]  (ouse  is  immersed  in  heated 
debate  on  the  1983  budget,  we  would 
all  do  wel  I  think  to  divert  our  atten- 
tion for  a  few  moments  to  the  op-ed 
page  of  today's  New  York  Times 
where  Mr|  Ira  Magaziner  presents  an 
insightful  assessment  of  America's 
larger  predicament. 

Certainly,  a  Federal  budget  is  impor- 
tant, and  ithe  ecomomic  policy  it  em- 
bodies even  more  so.  But.  as  Mr.  Maga- 
ziner observes. 

We  still  n  »ed  to  confront  the  fundamental 
shortcomini[  of  Mr.  Reagan's  program— Its 
failure  to  p  ovide  an  active,  realistic  propos- 
al for  Indus  rial  development. 

The  coznections  between  a  budget 
and  industrial  policy  are  numerous 
and  fairly  direct.  For  example,  today's 
rising  deficits  are  partly  attributable 
to  the  chr  )nic  decline  of  key  sectors  in 
our  econoTiy.  and  the  very  high  cost 
of  the  resiltant  unemployment— both 
in  terms  of  foregone  revenues  and 
transfer  payments.  But.  Mr.  Maga- 
ziner higl  lights  a  more  central  con- 
nection: '  "he  same  laissez-faire  ap- 
proach which  underlies  the  Presi- 
dent's buqget  also  guides  his  approach 
to  industrial  development.  Just  as  the 
President  claims  that  major  human 
services  eliminated  from  the  budget 
will  be  replaced  by  a  private  sector 
spirit  of  voluntarism,  and  that  tax  cuts 
will  automatically  be  channeled  into 
productiv^  uses,  so  he  seems  to  believe 
that— in  an  unfettered  marketplace- 
industrial  I  vigor  will  be  restored  by 
something  akin  to  spontaneous  gen- 
eration, qearly.  that  will  not  happen. 
Business  investment  this  year,  despite 
generous  tax  cuts,  is  projected  to  be 
even  less  I  than  last  year.  And  even 
when  that  investment  occurs,  there  is 
no  assurance  that  it  will  add  to  the 
competiti\te  strength  of  the  American 
economy-»witness.  for  example. 
United  St4tes  Steel's  bidding  war  over 
Marathon  Oil. 

Mr.  Maicaziner  proposes  a  sensible 
altemativ(  to  this  laissez  faire  muddle: 
We  need  u  cooperative  and  deliberate 
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strategy  amo^g  business,  labor,  and 
Government  which  will  strengthen 
the  competitive  position  of  American 
industries.  A$  Magaziner  points  out, 
we  are  not  obliged  to  take  his  word  for 
this.  We  need  only  look  to  the  exam- 
ples of  our  more  successful  trading 
partners  sucn  as  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many. Their  lecent  economic  perform- 
ance—despite much  greater  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil— has  substantially 
exceeded  oure.  largely  because  they 
are  pursuing  economic  growth  strate- 
gies with  the  Joint  support  of  business, 
labor,  and  Government. 

My  colleagues  know  that  I  have  ad- 
vocated this  li  ind  of  tripartite  coopera- 
tion for  manj  years.  I  believe  this  ap- 
proach can  he  specifically  applied  to 
industrial  pol  cy.  Last  month.  I  intro- 
duced the  Ntitional  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Act.  legislation  which  can  lead 
America  towLfd  this  kind  of  tripartite 
industrial  strategy.  H.R.  6099  estab- 
lishes a  natipnal  industrial  develop- 
ment board  ^hich  will  comprise,  in 
equal  numbers,  chief  executives  of 
major  corporations,  presidents  of 
major  union*,  government  officials, 
and  leading  representatives  of  the 
public  interest.  This  board  will  be 
charged  with  developing  a  consensus 
on  America's  industrial  priorities  and 
a  strategy  foij  achieving  them.  As  Mr. 
Magaziner  warns.  "The  business- labor- 
government  cooperation  required  to 
develop  and  (arry  out  a  constructive 
industrial  development  policy  will  not 
come  easily  to  the  United  States."  I 
believe  H.R.  ( 099  provides  the  mecha- 
nism to  forgt  that  cooperation  and  I 
hope  my  coll( 'agues  will  consider  this 
legislation. 

In  the  metntime.  I  commend  Mr. 
Magaziner's  \;^ords  of  wisdom  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  and,  for  those 
who  wish  to  devote  some  further  study 
to  this  area.  !l  urge  you  to  read  Mr. 
Magaziner's  siiperb  new  book  on  this 
subject.  "Minding  America's  Busi- 
ness," which  I  he  has  just  published 
with  Mr.  Robert  Reich  of  the  Harvard 
Business  Schdol.  Mr.  Magaziner's  Op- 
Ed  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  NevJ  York  Times,  May  25,  19821 

TrickiIe  Down  "  And  Away 

(By  Ira  C.  Magaziner) 

Providence.  K.I.— President  Reagan  has 
justified  the  inkiuities  of  his  economic-re- 
covery prognuW  by  claiming  that  they  are 
necessary  for  thie  creation  of  wealth.  But  his 
proposals  rest  dn  faulty  assumptions  about 
how  wealth  is  cijeated. 

The  program;  assumes  that  more  funds 
made  available  to  a  private  sector  that  is  un- 
encumbered by  povernment  regulation  will 
result  in  greater  productivity,  output  and 
competitiveness!  for  industry.  It  is  this  as- 
sumption that  rtjust  be  called  into  question. 

The  program  releases  almost  $500  billion 
in  tax  dollars,  jirimarily  to  wealthy  individ- 
uals and  companies.  Despite  the  enormous 
size  of  this  sum  these  funds  are  unlikely  to 
result  in  greate-  competitiveness  for  Indus- 
try. Well  over  1  alf  of  the  funds  Howing  to 
individuals  will  lever  be  invested  at  all.  The 
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average  American  saves  only  5  percent  of 
his  or  her  income. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  invested  funds 
will  go  into  nonproductive  uses— speculation 
In  land.  art.  gold  or  rearragement  of  assets, 
and  to  the  legal,  accounting  and  financial 
professions,  which  earn  handsome  incomes 
from  engineering  these  Investments. 

If  recent  history  is  any  example,  even  a 
large  proportion  of  those  funds  that  do  flow 
to  productive  industry  will  not  be  used  in 
ways  that  ensure  long-term  competitiveness. 
Not  enough  funds  will  go  Into  research  and 
developement,  into  projects  that  fundamen- 
tally improve  production  or  product  tech- 
nology, and  into  high-risk,  longer-payback 
projects.  Little  will  go  to  retrain  the  work- 
force for  needed  high-skilled  jobs  and  to 
ease  the  burden  of  regions  and  worker  af- 
fected by  necessary  Industrial  restructuring. 

Insufficient  funds  will  be  spent  on  assist- 
ing small-  and  medium-sized  firms  to  export 
and  on  encouraging  larger  firms  to  be  more 
aggressive  in  overseas  marketing.  Not 
enough  money  will  be  used  to  modernize 
traditional  industries  such  as  the  auto  and 
steel  industries,  which  cannot  be  neglected 
because  of  their  crucial  role  as  stimulants  to 
other  parts  of  the  economy.  There  will  be 
no  inducements  to  ensure  that  our  most  suc- 
cessful export  industries— those  making 
electrical  and  mechanical  machinery— will 
be  able  to  develop  new  competitive  prod- 
ucts. 

Because  of  the  kinds  of  Incentives  provid- 
ed by  our  business  system,  many  manufac- 
turers will  find  it  more  attractive  to  invest 
their  added  funds  in  warehouses  and  distri- 
bution systems  for  importing  Japanese 
goods  than  to  invest  in  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities to  compete  against  these  goods. 
Others  will  find  it  useful  to  make  Incremen- 
tal Investments  to  reduce  costs  marginally 
instead  of  taking  more  fundamental  steps. 
Many  will  find  it  attractive  to  chase  cheap 
labor  and  use  their  tax  refunds  to  set  up 
plants  abroad  rather  than  to  put  modem  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States.  Still  others  will 
become  cash  managers,  using  their  funds  to 
earn  returns  on  trading  and  money-lending 
rather  than  on  manufacturing  investments. 
While  these  uses  of  tax-cut  dollars  may 
maximize  the  short-term  cash  flow  of  In- 
vesting companies,  they  do  little  to  enhance 
the  long-term  competitiveness  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Meanwhile,  our  more  successful  trading 
partners  In  Japan.  West  Germany  and 
Prance  are  engaged  in  joint  industry-gov- 
ernment projects  to  improve  their  positions 
in  advanced  manufacturing  industries  and 
to  pioneer  new  ones.  Targeted  programs  to 
ensure  sufficient  funds  for  large-scale 
projects  Initiated  by  Industry  and  involving 
research  and  development  and  high  risk  are 
under  way.  as  are  major  innovations  in  in- 
dustrial processes.  These  countries  are  also 
committed  to  joint  industry-government- 
union  industrial  policies  to  ease  necessary 
industrial  dislocations  through  labor  re- 
training programs  and  through  regional 
policies  that  provide  sutKtantlal  incentives 
for  industry  to  assist  workers  and  communi- 
ties. 

These  countries  have  created  bodies  to 
spur  industrial  development.  They  have  re- 
alized that  constructive  Industrial-develop- 
ment policies  are  a  far  less  wasteful  and 
surer  means  of  stimulating  long-term  pro- 
ductive growth  than  the  Reagan  "trickle- 
down"  approach.  The  lesson  they  have 
learned  is  similar  to  one  we  should  have 
learned  from  our  social  and  military  ven- 
tures of  the  1960's:  Desired  goals  cannot  be 
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reached     by     indiscriminately     increasing 
funds  available. 

The  business-labor  government  coopera- 
tion required  to  develop  and  carry  out  a  con- 
structive industrial-development  policy  will 
not  come  easily  to  the  United  States.  But 
the  pros  and  cons  of  such  policy  alternatives 
are  not  even  being  discussed.  After  all  of 
today's  controversies  about  deficits,  interest 
rates  and  the  duration  of  the  recession  are 
thrashed  out.  we  will  still  need  to  confront 
the  fundamental  shortcoming  of  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's program— ite  failure  to  provide  an 
active,  realistic  proposal  for  industrial  devel- 
opment.* 
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additional  Alf  munition 


CAPITAL  BUDGETING 


H(5N.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER.  JR. 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 
•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
recent  article  in  the  Richmond  Times 
Dispatch  reports  on  a  House  Wednes- 
day Group  study  which  calls  on  Con- 
gress to  adopt  a  capital  budget  for  in- 
frastructure. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  Federal 
investment  in  our  infrastructure  has 
declined  precipitously.  As  a  result,  our 
infrastructure  has  deteriorated  seri- 
ously. I  believe  Congress  should  ad- 
dress this  problem  by  separating  cap- 
ital investment  from  operating  costs  in 
the  budget. 

In  the  near  future.  I  will  introduce 
legislation  to  implement  this  change 
in  the  budget  process,  which  the  fol- 
lowing article  describes: 
[Prom  the  Richmond  Times  Dispatch.  May 
23.  1982] 
Group  Urging  Separate  U.S.  Capital. 
Operating  Budgets 
(By  Bill  Miller) 

Washington.- In  the  middle  of  last  week's 
haranguing  over  the  budget,  a  group  of 
House  Republicans  that  included  one  Vir- 
ginia member  issued  a  report  saying  the 
country  is  going  about  budgeting  all  wrong. 

Although  the  report  produced  hardly  a 
ripple,  it  could  conceivably  help  contribute 
to  changing  the  country's  basic  budget 
structure. 

The  report,  submitted  by  the  so-called 
Wednesday  Group,  said  the  country  must 
separate  its  capital  and  operating  budgets  If 
it  is  ever  to  take  control  of  its  unwieldy  cap- 
ital expenditures.  The  report  said  the  coun- 
try's expenditures  for  such  things  as  public 
works  have  no  direction  or  coherence,  and 
that  millions  of  dollars  are  thus  wasted. 

While  federal  budgets  seem  remote  from 
people,  they  affect  where  and  how  the  coun- 
try spends  its  money,  which  affects  the  na- 
tional economy  as  well  as  determining  what 
governmental  goods  and  services  are  avail- 
able. Last  week's  study  said  that  if  some- 
thing is  not  done,  the  country  will  go  Into 
an  intense  period  of  rebuilding  its  roads, 
bridges,  water  and  sewage  systems  without 
proper  planning  and  budget  controls. 

The  organization  that  sponsored  the 
study  is  a  by-invitation  organization  of  34 
Republicans,  created  to  promote  discussion 
of  various  public  issues.  It  hired  Dr.  Pat 
Choate.  senior  analyst  for  TRW  Inc..  to 
study  the  capital  expenditures  budget  prob- 
lem. 


Wednesday  Group  members  plan  to  use 
the  study  as  additional  ammunition  in  a 
fledgling  drive  to  legislate  the  country  into 
separating  its  capital  and  operating  budgets. 

Wednesday  Group  Chairman  William  P. 
Cllnger.  R-Pa..  who  issued  the  report  along 
Virginias  G.  William  Whltehurst  and  14 
others,  plans  to  introduce  legislation  next 
week  to  require  separate  budgets.  Last  year, 
he  organized  a  Capitol  Hill  campaign  involv- 
ing letters  being  written  to  President 
Reagan  urging  him  to  separate  the  budgets. 
Cllnger  got  a  diverse  group  ranging  from 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  to 
Rep.  Jack  Kemp  to  write  Reagan,  but  has 
not  received  any  commitments  from  the 
president. 

Whltehurst,  of  Virginia's  2nd  District, 
wrote  a  newsletter  several  years  ago  about 
the  looming  problem  of  loosely  budgeting 
capital  expenditures.  Last  week,  he  de- 
scribed his  role  in  the  Wednesday  Group 
study  as  that  of  someone  who  saw  a  good 
Idea  and  tried  to  help  it  along.  He  does  not 
plan,  however,  to  take  a  lead  In  trying  to 
,  bring  separate  budgets  into  being.  Rep.  M. 
Caldwell  Butler.  R-6th,  is  also  a  Wednesday 
Group  member  but  did  not  co-sponsor  the 
study.  An  aide  said  he  had  not  had  time  to 
study  it. 

Whltehurst  said  he  backed  the  study  be- 
cause he  agrees  that  the  country  must  get  a 
handle  on  Its  capital  expenditures.  "Five 
minutes  to  twelve" 

'A  lot  of  things  we  do  in  America,  we  do 
at  five  minutes  to  twelve.  Things  have  got 
to  get  so  bad  that  we  have  to  do  something 
before  we'll  do  anything.  That's  what  has 
happened  with  the  budget."  Whltehurst 
said. 

This  [study]  is  the  opening  gun.  saying 
that  we  have  to  address  it.  I  don't  expect  it 
to  go  out  and  change  things,  but  it  will  gen- 
erate debate.  We'll  shake  people  up.  and  at 
least  get  them  to  reconfirm  their  views. 

If  you  can  move  things  a  little  around 
here,  you've  accomplished  a  lot,"  Whlte- 
hurst said. 

The  report  said  the  country  must  rebuild 
"its  public  infrastructure."  which  includes  a 
wide  array  of  public  work  projects.  Rebuild- 
ing "promises  to  be  the  single  most  expen- 
sive government  challenge  in  the  1980s  and 
1990s."  the  report  said. 

The  first  step  should  be  to  develop  a  na- 
tional capital  budget  so  that  the  expendi- 
tures for  building  the  nation's  roads,  sewers, 
bridges,  water  treatment  plants  and  other 
public  works  can  be  separated  from  paying 
the  administration,  buying  weapons  and 
subsidizing  the  poor,  the  study  said. 

"America's  basic  public  facilities  are  wear- 
ing out  faster  than  they  can  be  repaired  and 
replaced."  the  report  said.  "Measured  in 
constant  dollars.  America's  investment  in 
public  capital  declined  by  30  percent  from 
1965  to  1980. 

"Eight  thousand  miles  of  the  interstate 
highway  system  and  13  percent  of  its 
bridges  are  now  beyond  their  engineered  life 
and  must  be  rebuilt.  Two  thousand  miles  of 
this  system  deteriorate  and  require  recon- 
struction each  year. 

"One-half  of  the  nation's  communities 
have  waste  water  treatment  systems  that 
are  operating  at  full  capacity  and  cannot 
support  further  economic  expansion. 

"The  federal  government  provides  one- 
half  of  the  nation's  public  works  funds,  yet 
does  this  without  taking  an  inventory  of  the 
nation's  public  facilities  and  without 
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ing  the  conditions  of  those  facilities."  the 
report  said. 

In  discussing  the  state  of  the  country's 
coal  ports,  the  study  said  many  of  the  same 
things  Govs.  John  N.  Dalton  and  Chaiies  S. 
Robb  have  told  Congress  several  times  In 
connection  with  Hampton  Roads.  Coal  ports 
cannot  handle  the  larger  colliers  and  must 
be  dredgM. 

If  projections  for  continued  increases  In 
coal  exporting  are  correct,  "governments 
will  need  to  spend  about  $1  billion  per  year 
for  10  years  to  build  three  or  four  coal  piers 
and  to  step  up  dredging,  operations."  the 
study  said. 

Separation  of  operating  and  capital  budg- 
ets would  give  a  clearer  view  of  the  capital 
expenditure  situation,  the' report  said.  That 
would  allow  national  leaders  to  decide 
where  the  country's  capital  expenditures 
should  be  made,  and  would  allow  them  to 
have  more  complete  information  about 
what  Is  needed  when  they  must  make  deci- 
sions. It  said. 

Separating  capital  and  operating  budgets 
also  would  resolve  what  has  become  the 
most  wasteful  aspect  of  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess—unnecessary delay. 

According  to  the  report,  by  the  time  a 
project  Is  approved,  fuxrds  are  appropriated 
and  construction  actually  begins,  costs  have 
increased  significantly,  largely  because  of 
inflation.  At  current  inflationary  levels. 
more  than  tl  billion  In  construction  buying 
power  is  lost  each  month  because  of  unnec- 
essary delay. 

The  report  said  creating  a  separate  capital 
budget  would  not  be  as  hard  as  the  adminis- 
tration believes.  The  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  could  do  It  by  differentiating 
between  the  two  types  of  expenditures. 

In  time.  Congress  should  compel  the  ad- 
ministration to  differentiate  between  capital 
and  operating  authorizations,  outlays,  defi- 
cits, surpluses  and  revenues  and  break  them 
down  by  category,  agency  and  program,  the 
study  concluded.* 


WILL  OUR  AMIABLE  NERO 
PIDDLE  WHILE  WASHINGTON 
BURNS? 


HON.  RICHARD  BOLUNG 

or  MISSOURI 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  Henry 
Pairlle  said  something  important  in 
his  column  in  the  Outlook  section  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  Sunday,  May 
23,  1982.  So  did  the  reproduction  of 
the  signed  Daumier  which  illustrated 
the  piece.  It  will  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
powerful  and  the  affluent  of  our  socie- 
ty do  not  awake  and  face  the  realities 
of  this  spring  of  1982. 
The  column  follows: 

tProm  the  Washington  Post^May  23.  1982] 
Will Ottr  Amiable  SvioFiU(ix  While 
Washington  I^urns? 
(By  Henry  Pairlle) 
A  house  burned  down  last  weekend,  and 
10  members  of  one  famll)\^dled.  On  the  tele- 
vision news  a  young  black  >g(^o  hid  Jumped 
from  a  second-floor  window  was  tearless.  He 
was  tearless   from  shock  as  he  I  began  to 
recite  in  a  flat  voice:  "Three  sisters  ...  I 
lost    three   sisters  .  .  .  two   uncl^  .  .  .  five 
couains  ..."    Or    was    it    the    dther    way 
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round?  one  had  really  ceased  to  count  the 
terrible  catafcgue  he  gave. 

The  electricity  had  been  cut  off  in  the 
house  the  dabr  before.  An  unpaid  bill— some- 
thing like  $i00.  The  fire  had  probably.  It 
seemed,  t>een  caused  by  a  candle.  The  neigh- 
bors gave  v«nt  to  their  outrage.  It  was  in 
Baltimore:  l(  was  Preakness  day.  I  did  not 
copy  down  the  exact  words  of  one  neighbor 
but  remember  them  well  enough:  "When 
you  think  what  the  state  of  Maryland  will 
take  In  todaj^  alone  at  Pimlico  .  . 

The  anger  {was  strong:  '$7  million  today  at 
Pimlico  alotte— and  they  can't  arrange  a 
loan  for  onejpoor  family. "  A  woman  cries  in 
savage  desperation;  "You  try  .  .  .  You  try 
your  best  .  . ; .  Every  day  you  go  on  trying— 
and  then  soiiiething  like  this  hapiiens  .  . 
It  was  not  flinciful  to  hear  in  these  voices 
the  anger  oi  the  people  on  the  streets  of 
Paris  in  17ab— smd  Marie  Antoinette's  leg- 
endary answer:  'Let  them  eat  cake." 

Give  thenj  Pimlico.  A  friend  who  had 
come  for  a  drink  before  dinner  said,  almost 
under  his  bteath:  "It  could  take  only  one 
fire  like  thaf— In  Baltimore.  In  Washington, 
in  Newark,  ♦herever— and  we  could  have  a 
very  long  hot  summer.  One  unpaid  bill— the 
electricity  cift  off— and  this  city  could  be  In 
flame."  Ove<  his  voice.  I  heard  the  woman: 
"You  try  .  .  I  You  try  your  best  .  .  . " 

Is  that  not  all  that  another  woman  said, 
some  years  igo.-  when  she  refused  to  go  to 
the  back  of  $.  bus?  Rosa  Parks  did  not  pub- 
lish a  manifesto.  She  appealed  to  no  bill,  of 
rights.  She  jaid:  "I'm  tired."  She  might  as 
well  have  sal  d;  "You  try  .  .  .  Every  day  you 
go  on  tryink  •  .  "  And  when  the  day  of 
reckoning  co  mes.  will  we  not  hear  Nero  fid- 
dling? Our  own  amiable  Nero— fiddling 
while  Washii  igton  bums. 

If  the  tind  er  is  dry,  a  candle  may  start  a 
fire  and  bur  i  a  city.  What  tinder  could  be 
more  dry  than  the  latest  figures  on  black 
unemployment?  Almost  19  percent  of  all 
blacks  are  ui  employed,  compared  with  some 
9  percent  cf  the  whole  [K>pulatlon.  But 
before  the  lext  figures,  one's  mind  goes 
almost  blanl .  Of  all  teenagers  in  the  labor 
force.  23  peicent  are  unemployed;  of  black 
teenagers,  4(  percent  are  unemployed. 

"The  trutli  is  probably  even  worse."  and 
economist  sa  id  to  me  the  other  day.  For  one 
must  remen  ber  whom  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  counting.  It  Is  counting  the  black 
teenagers  wl  o  are  either  working  or  looking 
for  work.  It  is  not  counting  the  teenagers 
who  have  gt  ren  up  looking  for  work  in  the 
conventional  labor  market.  "If  you  could 
count  those,  '  said  the  economist,  "the  fig- 
ures would  b  i  much  worse." 

He  scarce!  y  has  to  make  the  point.  We 
have  only  t(  use  our  eyes  and  ears  in  this 
city  to  reali^  that  statistics  are  always  only 
the  beginning  of  a  story: 

Not  all  of  jthose  who  are  unemployed  are 
destitute. 

Not  all  of  them  are  subsisting  on  welfare, 
or  at  least  n(  it  only  on  welfare. 

Not  all  of  them  maintain  themselves  by 
crime. 

Many  of  them  are  earning  money  by 
working,  bui  not  by  work  they  find  in  the 
official  laboi  market. 

One  knovs  enough  white,  middle-class 
men  and  wdmen.  especially  the  young.  In 
one's  own  c  rcle  of  acquaintances  who  are 
working.  ev«n  quite  hard,  even  fairly  regu- 
larly, but  n)t  at  Jobs  in  the  official  labor 
market. 

They  would  prefer  Jobs  In  the  official 
labor  marke;.  (Most  of  them.)  They  are  not 
doing  what  hey  are  doing  Just  for  the  fast 
buck  or  to  e  ade  taxes.  They  would  prefer  a 


them.  But  in  the 
create,  almost  b} 
labor  market. 

It  is  going  on 
own  children  and 
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good  Job  with  it  I  security  and  the  promise 
of  a  career  suite  1  to  their  abilities  and  the 
standard  of  life  which  the  commercials  offer 
absence  of  such  Jobs,  they 
word  of  mouth,  their  own 


all  around  us.  among  our 
the  children  of  our  friends 
not  only  in  Anierica,  but  In  Britain  and 
Prance,  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands:  in 
these  prosperous,  post-industrial,  post- 
modem,  post-caoitalist,  post-socialist,  post- 
whatever  Wester^  societies  of  ours.  A  ghast- 
ly reflection  of  it  is  even  on  trial  Just  now  In 
Washington  for  4ttempted  murder. 

How  much  mpre  must  it  be  going  on 
where  we.  the  whites,  can  only  peer  over  the 
fence  and  stare:  In  all  the  streets  where.  In 
sheer  self-defenae,  a  conununity.  shut  out 
from  society,  creates  its  own  laws— and  Its 
own  labor  market.  It  is  not  that  the  black 
unemployed  arej  poor— although  many  of 
them  tragically  9nd  Increasingly  are— which 
should  make  us  tremble  for  our  society.  It  is 
that  they  are  leading  us. 

Here  are  our  leaders— these  people  who 
have  the  nerve  tp  call  themselves  conserva- 
tive—and they  (lo  not  care  a  button  that 
their  policies  doi  not  conserve  society.  One 
can  point  one's  finger  north,  east,  south  and 
west  and  say  to  ^hem:  "There  you  have  cre- 
ated an  unofficial  labor  market,  and  where 
you  create  an  ufioffical  labor  market,  you 
create  a  community  with  its  own  laws  which 
stands  outside  your  society. " 

A  white  Journalist  has  the  right  to  say  to 
a  fashionable,  conservative,  black  publicist, 
Thomas  Sowell:  "You  are  traducing  the 
truth.  You  are  not  telling  it  like  it  is.  be- 
cause, among  otfier  things,  you  are  forget- 
ting how  many  vttiites.  how  many  quite  priv- 
ileged whites,  arte  creating  their  own  labor 
markets  and  therefore  their  own  laws,  out- 
side our  societicB  as  they  lumber  to  their 
self-destructlon.'l 

To  their  1789. 

Anyone  who  hfs  read  even  a  smattering  of 
the  vast  llteratiire— memoirs,  diaries,  let- 
ters—about the^tate  of  France  before  the 
Revolution  of  \'Ui9  knows— and  knows  with 
horror— that  it  |iras  the  true  conservatives 
who  quivered  t<J  the  first  tremors  of  the 
earthquake.  It  wjasn't  the  liberals;  it  wasn't 
the  intellectuals;:  It  wasn't  Voltarie;  it  wasn't 
Rousseau.  It  wasj  the  true  conservatives  who 
said:  "'The  ground  Is  shaking."" 

The  ground  is  shaking  now  in  our  so  pre- 
cious, so  strivine|.  so  few  and  once  so  brave 
democracies.  Thf  ground  is  shaking  because 
we  are  losing  oilr  own  people  to  their  own 
labor  market  an|  their  own  laws.  It  used  to 
Id  speak  of  "ghettos,"  of 
e  Pale."  or  Just  "the  other 
But  when  the  ghetto  has 
then  the  ground  t>egins  to 


be  that  we  coi 
people  "beyond 
side  of  the  traci 
become  the  city 
shake. 

When  our  soci 
number  of  self 
their  own 
their  own 


ty  increasingly  becomes  a 
inlstering  communities- 
labor  markets,  their  own  laws, 
strong   moralities— we  can   kiss 


goodbye  to  peac^  even  at  our  hearths.  The 
trouble  with  that  48  percent  of  unemployed 
black  teenagers  is  that  It  takes  only  the 
smallest  Imaginative  sympathy  to  realize 
that  the  figure  ii  little  different  on  our  side 
of  the  tracks.      I 

We  have  the  advantages.  We  cover  It  up. 
We  fund  our  p^chiatrists.  We  bring  back 
three-piece  suitsi  to  pretend  that  there  are 
still  three-piece  jobs.  In  every  home,  the  bill 
is  unpaid,  the  electricity  is  cut  off,  and  the 
candle  spills.  "You  try  .  .  .  You  try  your 
best  .  .  .  Every  oay  you  go  on  trying  .  . 
And  then  "sometihlng  like  this  happens." 
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Is  there  one  of  us  who  does  not  feel  on  the 
wrong  slope  of  a  volcano  at  the  wrong 
moment?  Why  are  we  so  fascinated  by  disas- 
ter? After  all.  it  Is  not  a  big  deal  when  a  vol- 
cano blows  its  top  and  takes  61  lives.  The 
tremors  are  in  society,  they  are  In  ourselves. 
And  read  all  of  history.  Where  do  the  revo- 
lutions come  from?  If  there  are  no  Joljs. 
there  are  no  laws.  There  are  only  unofficial 
Jobs,  and  so  unofficial  laws. 

It  needs  to  be  said  that,  after  knocking 
about  life  for  more  than  50  years  In  mtuiy  of 
Its  surprising  comers,  some  simple  facts 
emerge: 

Most  people,  although  there  are  some  ex- 
ceptions, do  not  like,  or  even  wish,  to  be 
criminal. 

Most  people  do  not  like  even  to  l>e  illegal. 

Most  people  like  work. 

Most  people  want  to  work  even  more  than 
they  want  sex. 

Most  people  like  to  work  legally. 

For  one  thing,  it  is  easier.  It  was  all  said 
by  Bob  Dylan,  in  one  of  his  great  rebukes  to 
those  who  took  his  early  music  as  an  excuse 
for  license  instead  of  a  challenge  to  liberty: 
"If  you  choose  to  live  outside  the  law.  you 
must  obey  the  law  more  stringently  than 
anyone."  You  dare  not  be  caught  speeding— 
or  even  Jaywalking— because  the  smallest  in- 
quiry could  open  up  your  lawlessness. 

Most  people  do  not  live  without  laws.  The 
danger  to  any  society  is  when  communities 
within  It  create  their  own  laws.  The  source 
of  that  always— In  ancient  Rome,  Prance  in 
1789  or  present-day  America— is  lack  of  le- 
gitimate work. 

Honest  Jol>s:  That's  law.  There  is  no 
other.* 


REALISM  AND  ARMS  CONTROL 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25.  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  best  capsule  analyses  I  have  ever 
read  on  the  subject  of  nuclear  war  and 
nuclear  arms  control  was  published  in 
the  Baltimore  Sun  of  May  17,  1982,  by 
former  Vice  President  Mondale. 

In  this  article,  which  I  will  insert  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  he  lays 
out.  with  startling  lucidity  and  firm 
grasp  of  both  fact  and  concept,  the  de- 
fects in  currently  fashionable  strategic 
thought.  He  then  sets  out  a  complete- 
ly workable  framework  for  solutions. 

These  days  when  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent who  thinks  submarine-launched 
ballistic  missiles  can  be  recalled,  and 
who  regards  arms  control  as  a  device 
for  scoring  propaganda  points,  it  is 
tantalizing  to  contemplate  how  much 
better  we  can  do— and  will  do,  if  the 
good  judgment  of  the  American  people 
continues  to  grow  as  it  has  over  the 
past  few  months. 

[From  the  Baltimore  Sun.  May  17.  19821 

Realism  and  Arms  Control 

(By  Walter  Mondale) 

Chicago.- If  our  nation  doesn't  lead  the 
world  toward  arms  control,  It  will  not  be 
done.  That  requires,  above  all  else,  the  deep 
commitment  of  'our  President  to  serious 
arms  control.  Every  single  President  since 
Hiroshima  has  Joined  the  bipartisan  tradi- 
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tion  to  control  the  deployment  and  testing 
and  spread  of  these  awful  weapons— until 
this  one. 

It  is  true  that  the  President  finally  came 
forward  with  an  arms  reduction  proposal.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  it  took  16  months  for 
this  to  happen,  that  t>ecause  of  this  delay 
we  haven't  created  the  climate  of  coopera- 
tion so  helpful  to  successful  arms  talks.  The 
truth  Is  that  the  President's  speech  is  the 
first  encouraging  sign  on  arms  control 
against  a  very  discouraging  background. 

For  20  years  this  President  has  fought 
every  agreement  we  proposed  and  signed  to 
control  nuclear  weapons.  He  opposed  the 
Test  Ban  Treaty.  SALT  I,  SALT  II.  In  1980 
he  said  non-proliferation  "is  none  of  our 
business."  And  16  months  into  his  term,  this 
administration  has  yet  to  hold  one  serious 
session  of  strategic  negotiations  with  the 
Soviets.  They've  taken  the  limits  off  the  ex- 
portation of  weaponsgrade  material.  They 
announced  the  production  of  the  neutron 
bomb.  We  have  talk  from  the  highest  levels 
of  our  government  about  winning  a  nuclear 
war.  fighting  a  limited  nuclear  war  and 
firing  nuclear  warning  shots. 

Underlying  these  startling  statements  are 
several  arguments  that  must  be  answered. 
One  is  that  the  United  States  is  behind;  two. 
we  should  win  an  arms  race;  three,  the  Rus- 
sians don't  deserve  arms  control,  and  four, 
nuclear  weapons  are  not  all  that  dangerous. 

First,  the  president  recently  said  that  In 
strategic  forces  we  were  inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  not  only  participated  in 
practically  every  arms  control  and  weapons 
judgment  made  over  the  last  16  years,  but 
for  four  years  I  contributed  to  every  basic 
decision  of  the  National  Security  Council, 
saw  all  the  secrets,  all  the  estimates  of  the 
Soviet  forces.  And  It  is  Just  not  true  that 
this  country  Is  Inferior  in  nuclear  strength 
to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Second,  it  is  said  that  we  would  win  an 
arms  race.  If  we  only  build  more,  we  could 
be  safer.  When  I  was  in  the  Senate,  a  few  of 
us  tried  to  stop  the  development  of  the  Mul- 
tiple Independent  Reentry  Vehicles,  on  the 
grounds  that  It  would  bring  a  new  level  of 
escalation  of  the  arms  race,  make  arms  con- 
trol more  difficult  and  force  the  Russians  to 
respond  in  kind.  The  argument  on  the  other 
side  was  that  the  Russians  would  take  years 
to  catch  up  with  us  and  would  go  broke 
trying  to  do  so.  We  lost.  The  U.S.  built 
MIRVs.  And  within  five  years  so  did  the 
Russians,  and  all  of  our  defense  problems 
became  more  expensive.  The  vulnerability 
of  our  land-based  systems  was  greatly  In- 
creased. 

Anyone  who  believes  that  the  Soviets 
won't  do  Just  about  anything  to  match  our 
increase,  that  they  will  voluntarily  cease 
competing  and  concede  nuclear  superiority 
to  us  believes  what  has  never  been— and  I 
don't  think  ever  will  be. 

Third,  we  are  told  the  Russians  don't  de- 
serve arms  controls  because  they  misbe- 
haved. We  should  punish  them  by  withhold- 
ing this  favor.  But  the  fact  Is  that  arms  con- 
trol isn't  a  favor  to  the  Russians.  It  is  pre- 
eminently something  we  do  for  ourselves. 
It's  In  our  security  interest. 

That  was  why  every  one  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  endorsed  SALT  II.  They 
thought  it  enhanced  our  security.  Every 
head  of  every  intelligence  agency  said  we 
need  this  agreement. 

Finally,  there  even  seems  to  t>e  an  argu- 
ment that  war  isn"t  so  bad  after  all.  We  are 
told  that  such  a  war  is  winnable.  It  can  be 
limited,  we  can  protect  ourselves,  and  we 
can  recover.  That  attitude  chills  me  to  the 
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bone.  In  the  six  years  of  World  War  II. 
some  40  million  people  were  killed.  In  all- 
out  nuclear  war  that  many,  twice  as  many, 
three  times  as  many— nobody  knows — could 
be  killed  In  an  instant. 

With  all  this  at  stake,  it  is  astonishing 
that  every  single  arms  negotiation  is  stalled 
today.  The  only  way  to  rejuvenate  this  pet- 
rifled  forest  Is  for  the  president  of  the 
United  States  to  initiate  serious  negotia- 
tions .... 

As  the  debate  [over  arms  controls!  pro- 
ceeds. 30  years  of  experience  has  taught  us 
that  there  are  several  principles  or  criteria 
that  must  be  met  for  arms  negotiations  to 
succeed: 

Does  the  proposal  lead  to  an  outcome 
which  will  enhance  the  national  security  of 
both  sides?  No  proposal  can  work  which 
does  not  in  equal  fashion  lower  the  threat 
that  each  side  faces. 

Does  the  proposal  focus  on  counterforce 
weapons?  As  the  weapons  that  threaten  the 
weapons  of  the  other  side,  these  are  the 
most  destabilizing  nuclear  arms,  and  they 
should  be  the  first  targets  of  reduction. 

Does  the  proposal  aim  for  significant  re- 
ductions In  nuclear  weapons?  For  arms  con- 
trol to  be  successful,  there  must  be  hope 
that  negotiations  lead  to  a  genuine,  sizable 
reduction  in  destructive  power. 

Does  the  proposal  lead  to  an  outcome 
which  can  be  effectively  verified? 

At>ove  all.  does  the  proposed  agreement 
strengthen  America's  security? 

And  there  is  an  additional  principle:  Do 
we  have  a  comprehensive  security  strategy, 
not  to  put  on  the  negotiating  table  but  to 
use  ourselves  for  planning  both  our  defense 
needs  and  our  approach  to  arms  negotia- 
tions? 

The  military  challenge  we  face  today  is 
not  composed  of  Just  one  element  but  of 
several.  The  forces  we  contend  with  are  not 
made  up  of  strategic  or  tactical  or  conven- 
tional, liut  all  three.  If  instead  of  proceeding 
on  a  piecemeal  basis,  we  looked  at  the  whole 
picture,  and  discussed  it  with  our  allies,  and 
negotiated  with  It  in  mind  we'd  have  more 
leverage,  more  flexibility,  more  negotiating 
room  and  more  opportunity  to  emphasize 
our  military  strengths. 

These  are  the  basic  principles  of  negotiat- 
ing meaningful  reductions  In  nuclear  arms. 
Though  it's  too  early  to  tell,  the  president's 
proposal  apparently  meets  some  of  them 
but  not  others.  His  proposal  must  be  meas- 
ured by  the  standard  that  it  enhances  the 
national  security  of  both  sides.  If  our  pro- 
posal simply  concentrates  on  reducing  the 
things  the  Soviets  have  that  worry  us— and 
not  the  things  we  have  that  worry  them— 
the  proposal  Is  unrealistic.  .  .  . 

There  Is  so  much  to  do.  One  speech  is  not 
nearly  enough.  Presidential  leadership  is 
desperately  needed.  .  .  . 

(This  article  Is  adapted  from  a  speech  the 
former  vice  president  gave  last  week  to  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations.  >• 


A  MILLION  MISSING  MUZHIKS 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  has  discov- 
ered a  million  more  Soviet  military 
personnel  since  1978.  The  CIA's  esti- 
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mate  in  1978  was  4.8  million;  now  it  is 
5.8  million.  But  the  larger  estimate 
represents  no  increase  in  Soviet  nu- 
merical strength  and  no  increase  in 
the  CIA's  estimate  of  what  it  refers  to 
as  the  national  security  force.  Man- 
power in  the  combat  services  is  still  es- 
timated at  4.3  million.  Instead;  the 
entire  increase  represents  a  better  ap- 
preciation of  the  large  nurat>ers  of 
troops  assigned  to  civilian  functions. 
The  estimate  of  construction  troops, 
railroad  troops,  civil  defense  forces 
and  internal  seciu-ity  forces  has  in- 
creased from  half  a  million  to  IV^  mil- 
lion—all without  the  Soviets  adding  a 
single  man. 

This  change  in  the  estimate  of 
Soviet  numerical  strength  is  reminis- 
cent of  the  1976  increase  in  the  esti- 
mate of  Soviet  defense  spending.  After 
the  CIA  raised  its  estimate  of  the 
share  of  GNP  going  to  defense  from  6 
to  8  percent  to  11-13  percent  many 
public  figures  saw  this  as  confirmation 
of  their  fears  that  Soviet  strength  had 
increased  sharply.  Commentators  on 
the  political  right  saw  the  change  as 
confirmation  of  their  charges  that  the 
Soviet  threat  was  much  greater  than 
previously  believed. 
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In  fact,  the  increase  implied  none  of 
the  concl  isions  the  Soviet  threat  bri- 
gade drev  from  it.  The  Soviets  were 
not  doinj  anything  different  from 
what  they  had  done  the  year  before; 
the  CIA  s  imply  realized  that  the  Sovi- 
ets were  startlingly  inefficient  and 
were  getling  less  kill  for  the  kopek 
than  prwiously  believed.  Par  from 
being  a  model  of  efficiency  as  the  old 
estimates: had  implied,  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary sect()r  was  even  more  inefficient 
and  wastetful  than  the  civilian  sector. 

The  same  holds  true  for  the  new  in- 
crease in  he  estimate  of  military  man- 
power. Ttie  Soviets  have  the  same 
military  c  upability  as  before;  they  just 
use  more  men  in  nonmilitary  functions 
to  get  the  same  work  done. 


MISSIONS 


LND  MANPOWER  IN  THE  SOVIET  AND 
U.S.  ARMED  FORCES 
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:he  old  estimate,  the  total 
3f  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces 
outnumbered  the  2.1  mil- 
n  the  U.S.  military  by  2.3  to 
the  new  estimate  of  Soviet 
).8  million,  the  Pentagon  will 
announce  that  we  are  out- 
2.^  to  1.  In  fact,  all  such 
comparisons  are  misleading  because  of 
the  diffeient  ways  the  two  countries 
use  milita  ry  manpower. 
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The  Soviets  assign  100.000  military 
personnel  to  civil  defense.  Most  of 
these  are  officers  assigned  to  every 
hamlet  and  rural  county  in  the 
U.S.S.R:  some  are  civil  defense  troops 
whose  principal  mission  is  clearing 
roads  after  a  nuclear  strike.  They  also 
are  assigned  to  fight  American  para- 
troop  landings  inside  the  U.S.S.R.  As 
long  as  we  continue  rejecting  the  pos- 
sibility of  doing  that,  these  troops  will 
not  enter  combat.  Our  civil  defense 
has  nine  active-duty  officers  on  loan 
from  the  Pentagon. 

The  Soviets  also  assign  450,000  men 
to  internal  security— principally  guard- 
ing the  concentration  camps.  The  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  fortunately  have  no 
counterpart. 

The  Soviet  Armed  Forces  include  up 
to  70.000  political  officers,  who  make 
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Under  the  AU-Volimteer  Force,  the 
U.S.  Armed  Forces  have  begun  learn- 
ing to  economize  on  uniformed  man- 
power; nonn.illtary  jobs  have  been 
handed  over  to  civilians.  The  Soviets 
still  have  coi  tscription  and  pay  their 
recruits  3.80  lubles.  about  $6  a  month. 
They  can  aff  }rd  to  be  profligate  with 
manpower  while  the  U.S.  Military 
cannot. 

The  principal  reason  comparisons 
cannot  be  diawn  between  the  gross 
totals  on  eith  er  side  is  that  the  Soviets 
use  their  coiscript  manpower  much 
less  ef ficientl  ^  than  our  Armed  Forces 
use  expensive  volunteers.  A  secondary 
reason  is  tha :  the  Soviets  must  assign 
large  numbe:'s  of  troops  to  missions 
that  our  mill  ary  does  not  perform,  as 
shown  in  table  1. 

In  The  the  Soviet  Union,  construc- 
tion troops  juild  civilian  apartment 
buildings,  as  veil  as  military  facilities. 
The  railroad  troops  lay  track.  Today 
they  are  building  the  Baikal- Amur 
Mainline  (BAM).  Together  this  labor 
pool  numbert  950.000  of  the  5.8  mil- 
lion estimate.  In  the  United  States,  ci- 
vilian contractors  do  all  this  work.  We 
have  only  846  personnel  in  the  Army 
Corps  of  Ei^gineers  who  carry  out 
public  works. 
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sure  the  troops  read  Lenin  before 
going  int)  combat.  Prof.  Richard  Ga- 
briel exaihined  the  effectiveness  of  po- 
litical indoctrination  in  a  survey  he 
conducted  I  among  former  Soviet  mili- 
tary sen  icemen  now  living  in  the 
United  Spates.  Three-quarters  of  the 
respondei  its  said  the  political  indoctri- 
nation Wis  ineffective  in  motivating 
the  troop  5.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces  are 
prohibited  from  conducting  political 
indoctrlnition.  but  we  do  have  mili- 
tary chaplains  who  are  not  present  in 
the  Soviet  totals— 3.290  of  them. 

The  Soviets  have  about  200.000 
border  guards,  whom  the  CIA  counts 
as  combitants.  The  border  guards 
belong  to  the  KGB,  not  to  the  Minis- 
try of  De  fense,  and  in  war  they  would 
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did  in  V  orld  War  II:  man  machine    director  and 


guns  set  up  behind  Soviet  lines  to 
make  sure  tlie  troops  go  forward  in- 
stead of  bac  cward.  The  U.S.  Border 
Patrol  belongs  to  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  i  .s  personnel  are  civilians. 

The  Soviet  Navy  includes  10,000 
troops  assigned  to  coastal  rocket  artil- 
lery. Today  the  U.S.  war  plan  is  to 
keep  our  snips  away  from  Soviet 
coasts  for  feajr  of  naval  aviation,  which 
can  launch  iti  missiles  at  much  greater 
distance  from  Soviet  shores  than  the 
short-range  ttiissiles  operated  by  these 
10.000  troops.  The  U.S.  Armed  Forces 
packed  in  tqeir  coastal  artillery  long 
ago. 

Soviet  dri 
professional 
number  40. 


(t  boards  are  staffed  by 
officers,     estimated     to 
)0.  Our  Selective  Service 


do  what  secret  police  troops    System  is  lar  gely  civilian.  The  current 
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militery.  By  law.  all  draft  board  mem- 
bers are  civilian. 

The  Soviets  often  use  many  more 
troops  to  maintain  the  same  or  smaller 
capabilities  than  the  United  States. 
Soviet  strategic  offensive  forces  are 
roughly  equal  in  capability  to  their 
United  States  counterparts.  But  the 
Soviets  use  472,000  men  to  operate 
these  forces,  while  we  use  only  71,000 
in  the  Strategic  Air  Command  and  the 
Fleet  Ballistic  Missile  Force. 

Both  sides  have  air  defenses,  even 
though  neither  side  can  shoot  down 
the  other's  bombers.  The  U.S.  Air 
Force  estimates  that  more  than  75 
percent  of  our  B-52's  would  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  to  reach  their  tar- 
gets. If  the  B-52's  struck  after  SLBM's 
had  knocked  out  the  Soviet  air  defense 
radars,  essentially  all  of  them  would 
get  through.  Our  Air  Force  recognized 
this  logic  and  now  assigns  only  8,000 
active  duty  personnel  to  air  defense- 
some  reservists  who  do  not  count  in 
our  active  total  are  also  assigned  to 
this  mission.  The  Soviet  network  of 
10.000  radars,  thousands  of  missiles 
and  about  2.500  interceptors  requires 
560,000  men. 

The  Soviets  also  assign  100.000  men 
to  operate  their  military  airlift,  which 
can  move  smaller  loads  to  shorter  dis- 
tances than  the  U.S.  Military  Airlift 
Command,  with  only  37,000  active 
duty  personnel. 

When  the  Soviets  assigned  a  civilian 
as  minister  of  defense  in  1976.  they 
gave  him  a  uniform  and  a  rank.  By 
law.  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Defense 
must  be  a  civilian.  The  counterpart  to 
Undersecretary  of  Defense  Richard 
DeLauer  is  Col.  Gen.  V.  M.  Shabanov, 
also  a  civilian  in  uniform.  The  U.S. 
military's  research  and  development  is 
done  primarily  by  civilians;  the  Soviets 
call  their  researchers  officers. 

Unlike  the  Pentagon,  the  Soviet  De- 
fense Ministry's  professional  jobs  at 
headquarters  level  are  filled  entirely 
by  officers.  The  Pentagon  is  not  exact- 
ly efficient;  it  requires  60.000  military 
personnel  at  headquarters  level  in  the 
Washington  area.  But  the  Soviets 
need  250.000  to  do  approximately  com- 
parable work. 

The  Soviets  station  47  of  their  180 
ground  forces  divisions  on  the  China 
frontier— 450.000  men.  The  forces  op- 
posite China  also  include  1.200  of  the 
tactical  air  force's  4,700  aircraft: 
45.000  men.  The  Soviets  might  move 
some  of  these  troops  to  the  west  in 
case  of  war  with  NATO.  But  they 
could  not  risk  moving  all  of  them,  and 
in  any  case  the  vast  bulk  are  stationed 
near  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at  the  far  end 
of  a  single  railroad  5.000  miles  long. 
The  United  States  has  125,201  military 
persormel  assigned  to  the  Pacific,  most 
of  whom  are  in  highly  mobile  air  and 
naval  units  that  could  swing  to  the  At- 
lantic in  the  event  of  war.  The  Soviets 
also  use  30,000  men  to  occupy  Poland 
and  70,000  to  occupy  Czechoslovakia. 
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The  official  plan  is  for  these  men  to 
augment  the  offensive  against  West- 
ern Europe.  In  practice,  they  would 
surely  be  needed  to  keep  supply  lines 
across  these  countries  from  being  dis- 
rupted by  partisans— and  100,000  men 
might  be  far  from  enough. 

The  Soviet  officer  corps  numbers 
nearly  a  million  men  who  serve  careers 
of  about  25  years;  40,000  new  lieuten- 
ants a  year  are  needed  to  keep  the  of- 
ficer corps  up  to  strength.  They  are 
commissioned  from  a  network  of  over 
140  officer  schools,  which  have  curric- 
ulums  averaging  slightly  more  than  4 
years.  Thus,  the  Soviet  totals  include 
160.000  cadets.  The  U.S.  total  includes 
13.061  cadets. 

The  net  is  around  2  million  men  on 
each  side.  One  could  quibble  about 
some  of  the  details  of  who  should  be 
counted  and  who  should  not.  Maybe 
the  naval  coast  artillery  should  be 
counted  in  on  the  Soviet  side,  and 
maybe  more  of  their  troops  in  the  Far 
East  would  join  a  fight  in  the  west 
than  the  number  of  ours  who  would 
swing  to  the  Atlantic.  No  matter  how 
the  numbers  are  figured,  however, 
while  the  Soviets  logically  outnumber 
us  some,  it  is  nothing  like  2.3  to  1— let 
alone  the  2.8  to  1  that  the  new  CIA  es- 
timate may  seem  to  imply. 

WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  THE  CIA  ESTIMATE? 

Because  the  CIA  estimates  of  man- 
power in  each  component  are  classi- 
fied, the  increases  in  the  strength  of 
the  noncombat  portion  of  the  estimate 
can  only  be  approximated  from  un- 
classified information  (table  2).  The 
total  estimate  for  construction  and 
railroad  troops,  civil  defense,  and  in- 
ternal security  appears  to  have  grown 
from  520.000  to  1.500.000.  Construc- 
tion and  railroad  troops  increased 
almost  600.000,  civil  defense  about 
80,000,  and  internal  security  troops  in- 
creased 320,000. 

TABLE  2. -INCREASE  IN  ESTIMATED  NON(X)MBAT  TROOPS 
OF  THE  SOVIET  ARMED  FORCES 


1978 


1982 


Total  noncontel     „, 520.000     1.500.000 

Conslruclior  am)  railroad     370.000  950.000 

Tfooes 

Owl  defense  _..„......„..„ 20.000  100  000 

Inlemal  secunly _ 130.000  450,000 

Sources  U  S  Air  Force  GE/TEMPO  own  estimates 

An  estimate  of  the  strength  of  the 
construction  and  railroad  troops  can 
be  made  from  information  developed 
by  the  RAND  Corp.  RAND  learned 
that  80  percent  of  the  conscripts  serv- 
ing in  the  combat  arms  are  of  Slavic 
origin,  while  90  percent  of  conscripts 
in  the  labor  units  are  non-Slavs.  It  is 
known  that  the  combat  arms  require 
about  1.5  million  conscripts  a  year: 
750,000  of  the  eligibles  for  conscrip- 
tion are  non-Slavic  minorities,  and  90 
percent  of  the  eligibles  are  drafted. 
Thus  the  bulk  of  the  construction  and 
railroad  troops  are  made  up  of  390.000 
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non-Slavic  conscripts  who  serve  2 
years  each,  and  the  total  labor  units 
number  about  950.000  (table  3). 

TABLE  3  -MANPOWER  IN  RAILROAD  AND  CONSTRUCTION 
TROOPS  OF  THE  SOVIET  ARMED  FORCES 


Non-Slavic  conscr^.  1st  jr 

Noo-Slawic  conscr<its.  2d  f 

Slave  oonsavls    10  percent  of  liW  eanenh  (p 

menUlly  «  physcally  deficient.  poMcal  unretaHes) VjM 

10  percent  officers  and  career  NCO  s  _ |7jM 

Total - 944.000 


The  civil  defense  troops  are  estimat- 
ed to  number  100,000.  If  the  estimate 
of  all  noncombat  forces  is  1.5  million, 
then  the  internal  security  troops  must 
number  850.000. 
outlook:  fewer  troops  or  lower  quality 

To  maintain  a  force  of  5.8  million 
men.  the  Soviets  must  conscript  about 
2  million  men  a  year.  In  1978.  when 
the  number  of  Soviet  youths  reaching 
the  draft  age  of  18  exceeded  2.6  mil- 
lion, the  large  draft  call  was  not  that 
much  of  a  strain.  This  year,  the  18- 
year-old  males  in  the  U.S.S.R.  number 
2.3  million,  and  the  Soviets  must  call 
up  just  under  90  percent  of  them. 
Under  the  Soviet  draft  system,  stu- 
dents at  universities  receive  education- 
al deferments.  But  only  10  to  12  per- 
cent of  Soviet  18-year-olds  study  at 
universities,  and  many  of  them  must 
serve  in  the  military  as  enlisted  men 
after  graduation— others  become  re- 
serve officers. 

In  1982,  the  Soviets  are  likely  to 
reach  their  conscription  goals— just 
barely.  In  the  next  5  years,  however, 
the  number  of  18-year-old  males  will 
decline  to  a  low  of  2.011.000  in  1987 
(table  4).  This  decline  in  the  number 
of  draft  eligibles  presents  the  Soviets 
with  some  hard  choices  if  they  want  to 
maintain  the  size  of  their  armed 
forces. 

I  TABLE  4.-DRAFT  EUGIBLE  MALES  IN  THE  USSR..  1978- 
■1  87 


nasarts 

1978 .„ ......   .    . 

_„ im 

1979.„... .      _   .    . 

::...  ..::::  :.:::     ^ 

19M 

7sa 

1981           .,               

jin 

1982 .  

tm 

1983... 

jiH 

liUU 

'MC 

1985 

im& 

1986 

7019 

1987 

2.011 

Source  U  S  Bureau  ol  ttie  Census 

Even  if  the  Soviets  are  able  to  con- 
tinue drafting  nearly  90  percent  of  the 
available  18  year  olds,  the  number  of 
conscripts  drafted  each  year  will  drop 
from  2  million  to  1.8  million.  With 
each  conscript  serving  2  years— except 
about  200,000  in  the  Navy  who  serve  3 
years,  the  total  number  of  conscripts 
on  active  duty  will  drop  by  400,000 
men. 
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That  is  not  even  the  worst  news 
from  the  Soviet  point  of  view.  At  the 
same  time  as  the  number  of  draft  eligl- 
bles  drops  25  percent,  the  proportion 
of  non-Slavic  youths  in  the  draft  pool 
will  increase  from  31.4  percent  in  1977 
to  37.5  percent  in  1985.  Thus  the 
number  of  Slavic  conscripts,  whom  the 
Soviet  leaders  prefer  for  combat  as- 
signments, will  decline  even  more  dra- 
matically than  the  total  number  of 
conscripts:  from  1.6  million  to  1.2  mil- 
lion annually.  Thus  800,000  fewer 
Slavic  conscripts  will  be  on  duty. 

In  order  to  keep  the  size  of  their 
combat  force  constant  at  4.3  million, 
the  Soviets  could  transfer  many  per- 
sonnel from  their  noncombat  units. 
But  the  Soviets  assign  so  many  Cen- 
tral Asians  to  the  construction  troops 
precisely  ^because  they  do  not  trust 
these  conscripts.  "Officially  they  say 
there  is  peace  and  friendship  among 
all  the  nationalities  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  everyone  knows  this  is  just 
a  lie,"  a  former  Soviet  officer  said  in  a 
recent  interview.  'The  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  the  Armed  Forces  command 
do  not  trust  (ethnic  minorities)  much, 
so  if  worse  comes  to  worst  and  war 
breaks  out,  all  the  minorities  could 
serve  in  rear  units  but  not  in  the  front 
lines." 

Another  drawback  is  that  personnel 
assigned  to  construction  and  railroad 
battalions  are  less  educated  than  the 
troops  in  the  combat  services.  Many 


EXTE^  SIGNS  OF  REMARKS 

non-Slavig  conscripts  speak  broken 
Russian  at  best.  The  Soviet  high  com- 
mand has  used  the  labor  units  as  a 
dumping  ground  for  Slavic  conscripts 
who  are  hot  wanted  in  the  combat 
services  because  of  physical  or  mental 
deficienciQs,  criminal  records,  or  politi- 
cal unreliability. 

Thus  th ;  Soviets  face  a  tradeoff  be- 
tween a  ( ecline  in  numbers  or  a  de- 
cline in  quality.  And  the  tradeoff  is 
sharp:  If  he  Soviets  make  no  adjust- 
ments, their  combat  forces  will  fall 
from  4.3  million  today  to  3.6  million  in 
1987.  Th<n  they  would  have  fewer 
fighting  n  en  opposing  our  comparable 
forces. 

One  Sov  et  option  is  to  try  to  recruit 
more  care  ;r  personnel.  But  the  life  of 
the  Sovie  enlisted  man  is  so  harsh 
that  very  :  ew  are  willing  to  reenlist.  In 
order  to  ni  ake  up  the  enlisted  shortfall 
the  Soviet  3  would  need  approximately 
to  triple  t:  le  size  of  their  career  enlist- 
ed force— 1  lot  a  likely  prospect. 

Another  Soviet  option  is  to  extend 
the  consci  Iption  term  from  2  years  to 
2V2  years.  This  is  a  possible  option. 
However,  after  being  compelled  to 
accept  a  reduction  from  3  to  2  years  in 
1967,  the  officer  corps  discovered  that 
serious  c  isciplinary  violations  de- 
creased 18  percent.  Soviet  Army  life  is 
so  harsh  hat  youths  would  strongly 
object  to  an  extension  of  the  draft 
term.  Moieover,  because  of  wasteful 
work  prac  ices,  the  Soviet  Union  faces 
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a  labor  shortage.  The  civilian  authori- 
ties are  more!  likely  to  cut  the  army 
back  than  td  increase  its  allocation 
from  the  already  short  supply  of 
labor.  Neither  the  military  nor  civilian 
authorities  are  likely  to  favor  extend- 
ing the  conscr  Ipt  term. 

CONCLUSION 

The  CIA's  iiearch  for  Soviet  troops 
has  turned  up  another  million  of 
them.  The  estimate  of  total  Soviet 
strength  has  increased  from  4.8  mil- 
lion to  5.8  mil  ion  men.  But  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  e  stimate  has  not  changed: 

First,  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces  did 
not  grow.  Tlie  CIA  merely  realized 
that  it  had  filled  to  count  a  million 
men  who  hac  been  present  all  along. 
All  the  new  men  are  in  noncombat 
roles. 

Second,  the  relationship  between  op- 
posing United  States  and  Soviet  forces 
has  stayed  thie  same.  When  the  Sovi- 
ets' inefficient  use  of  manpower  and 
assignment  td  missions  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary does  not  perform  are  taken  into 
account,  bothj  sides  still  have  about  2 
million  men  fiacing  each  other  across 
potential  battlefields. 

Third,  in  thfe  mid-1980's,  the  Soviets 
face  a  serious  challenge  trying  to  keep 
their  force  ud  to  strength.  The  source 
of  this  challenge  is  the  decline  in  the 
number  of  drift  eligibles  and  the  even 
steeper  decline  in  the  number  of 
Slavic  youthsi  Soviet  manpower  will 
drop  in  numbers  or  quality  or  both.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  8:45  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D.,  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

The  eternal  God  is  our  dwelling 
place,  and  underneath  are  the  everlast- 
ing arms.— Deuteronomy  33:  27. 

He  who  dwells  in  the  shelter  of  the 
most  High  will  abide  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Almighty.  I  will  say  to  the  Lord, 
"my  refuge  and  my  fortress,  my  God, 
in  whom  I  trust.  "—Psalm  91:  1-2. 

We  thank  Thee,  Heavenly  Father, 
for  this  wisdom  from  Israel.  We  are  at 
home  when  we  are  with  Thee;  we  are 
lost  without  Thee.  We  were  made  for 
Thee.  Our  souls  languish  for  Thee. 
Forgive  our  preoccupation  which  de- 
prives us  of  our  resource  in  Thee.  We 
are  less  than  we  ought  to  be  when  we 
neglect  Thee. 

"Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thyself,  O 
God.  and  restless  are  our  hearts  until 
they  repose  in  Thee."  (St.  Augustine). 
Draw  us  to  Thyself,  dear  Lord,  for  the 
sake  of  our  humanness.  our  effective- 
ness in  our  tasks,  our  associates  and 
families.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  25,  1982) 

Debate  on  H.R.  5922.  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental, will  begin  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  S.  2332. 

Mr.  President,  is  my  understanding 
correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  raajurity  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  to  date  be  ap- 
proved. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STEVENS  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  9:30  a.m.  we 
will  begin  consideration  of  S.  2332, 
Calendar  No.  557,  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  called  the  lEA 
bill,  under  a  time  agreement,  pursuant 
to  which  all  first-degree  amend- 
ments—except one  by  Mr.  Domenici, 
which  is  limited  to  2  hours— will  be 
limited  to  30  minutes:  second-degree 
amendments  to  be  limited  to  20  min- 
utes. There  will  be  1  hour  on  the  bill, 
equally  divided.  If  votes  are  ordered  on 
the  Domenici  amendment  or  on  final 
passage,  they  will  occur  at  3  p.m. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  find 
it  extremely  unfortunate  that  we  are 
unable  to  pull  out  of  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental bill  those  items  which  are 
truly  emergency  in  nature. 

We  had  a  series  of  discussions  con- 
cerning the  items  that  must  be  funded 
by  the  middle  of  June  at  the  latest,  in- 
cluding $28.4  million  to  the  CAB  for 
moneys  owed  by  the  United  States  to 
some  40  airlines  and  $2.4  billion  to 
EPA  for  waste  water  construction 
grants.  In  the  Northern  States,  if  the 
latter  moneys  are  not  available  by  the 
second  week  of  June,  it  means  con- 
struction ceases  and,  for  all  intents 
and  purposes,  is  gone  for  those  States 
on  those  water  construction  projects, 
which  are  already  authorized  and 
should  be  funded. 

There  are  some  $8  million  for  the 
ICC,  which  I  understand  could  lead  to 
a  great  problem  for  the  Kansas  City 
Terminal  Line  if  the  payments  are  not 
made  by  the  first  week  of  June. 

In  addition,  there  are  funds  for  the 
Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations to  enable  them  to  pay  the 
people  to  issue  the  checks  for  a  series 
of  entitlement  recipients,  including 
social  security,  veterans,  railroad  retir- 
ees, and  citizens  who  are  entitled  to 
income  tax  refunds. 

There  have  been  negotiations  In  an 
effort  to  pull  the  truly  emergency 
items  out  of  this  bill,  items  that  have 
been  requested  by  the  President,  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  approved  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. I  believe  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion here  in  the  Chamber  concerning 
those  items  which  should  have  been 
pulled  out  and  sent  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  their  transmittal 
to  the  President.  We  must  complete, 
and,  the  leadership  has  indicated,  we 
will  complete  consideration  of  an 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  to  prevent  problems  developing 
with  regard  to  the  people  affected  in 
these  emergency  areas  I  have  indicat- 
ed. 

I  MR  hopeful  that  opponents  of  this 
concept  will  reconsider  their  refusal  to 


go  along  with  this  idea.  Reluctance 
was  not  in  this  body:  k  was  in  the 
other  body.  But,  in  my  opinion,  those 
emergency  items  should  not  be  caught 
up  in  the  web  of  disagreement  be- 
tween the  two  Houses. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  time  remaining  for  both 
leaders  be  reserved  until  the  close  of 
the  morning  business  period  for  their 
use  if  they  so  desire. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  secretary  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stevens).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
THURMOND 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  is  rec- 
ognized under  a  special  order  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2572-THE  VIOLENT  CRIME 
AND  DRUG  ENFORCEMENT  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today,  I  am  introducing,  along  with 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, Mr.  Biden,  and  a  number  of 
other  cosponsors,  legislation  directed 
at  the  problems  of  violent  crime,  espe- 
cially drug  tramcklng. 

This  legislation  is  a  comprehensive 
attack  on  the  crime  problem,  consist- 
ing of  a  number  of  measures  that  have 
already  been  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  or  have  been  the 
subject  of  hearings  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  Several  titles  In  the  bill 
are  now  separate  bills  awaiting  action 
on  the  calendar. 

The  statistics  and  magnitude  of  the 
violent  crime  problem  cannot  be  ig- 
nored. According  to  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  crime  statis- 
tics, there  is  a  murder  every  23  min- 
utes in  the  United  States,  a  woman  is 
raped  every  6  minutes,  there  is  a  rob- 
bery every  58  seconds,  and  «  trarglary 
takes  place  every  8  seconds. 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiries  stacements  or  insertions  whtc-h  -are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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The  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion has  reported  that  during  1981. 
emergency  room  reports  of  heroin/ 
morphine  abuse  increased  by  26  per- 
cent. Heroin  purity  has  increased  from 
3.8  percent  in  1980  to  4.3  percent  in 
1981.  Dangerous  drugs  continue  to 
flow  into  the  United  States.  According 
to  the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion in  the  submission  of  its  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  request  to  Congress: 

Narcotics  trafficking  frequently  involves 
violent  crime:  invariably  breeds  violence:  it 
unquestionably  causes  acute  misery  and.  in 
many  instances,  death.  It  also  generates 
huge  profits  that  can  be  used  to  avoid  detec- 
tion and  finance  further  organized  crime  en- 
terprises. 

On  that  last  point,  let  me  also  men- 
tion that  in  1981  DEA  seized  cash  and 
property  valued  at  $161  million  from 
violators.  These  seizures  were  accom- 
plished by  utilizing  criminal  forfeiture 
proceedings  and  increased  use  of  civil 
forfeiture  statutes.  But  that  is  just  the 
tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  illegal  profits 
from  drug  trafficking  count  in  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars.  As  long  as  this  magni- 
tude of  profit  is  inherent  in  this  activi- 
ty, there  will  be  those  criminals  who 
will  continue  to  traffic  in  dangerous 
drugs.  We  must  take  the  incentive 
away,  and  several  titles  in  this  legisla- 
tion are  directed  specifically  at  achiev- 
ing that  goal. 

Our  bail  laws  are  not  equipped  to 
deal  with  offenders  who  have  unlimit- 
ed resources.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  drug  traffickers  who  can  put  up 
large  amounts  of  cash  and  be  out  on 
the  streets  within  hours.  Judges  are 
hampered  by  their  inability  to  take 
into  account  the  danger  to  the  com- 
munity that  may  result  in  the  pretrial 
release  of  certain  violent  offenders. 
This  legislation  seeks  to  change  the 
bail  laws  in  a  manner  that  will  give 
Judges  and  magistrates  the  authority 
to  detain  an  individual  if  release  would 
pose  a  danger  to  the  community. 

There  are  numerous  other  changes 
in  the  Federal  law  made  by  this  com- 
prehensive measure  which  will  im- 
prove the  ability  of  the  Government 
to  attack  the  violent  crime  problem. 
As  I  have  indicated,  many  of  the  titles 
proposed  in  this  legislation  are  the 
subject  of  separate  legislation.  The 
time  has  come,  however,  to  move  for- 
ward with  a  package  of  amendments 
and  proposed  legislation  that  can  be 
enacted  in  this  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  in  recent  days  on  this 
Senate  floor,  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues have  risen  to  express  their 
hope  that  anticrime  legislation  can  be 
(passed  this  year.  Those  same  Senators 
have  proposed  legislation,  which  on 
many  points,  is  similar  to  the  bill  I  am 
introducing  today.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  move  the  debate  forward 
to  a  point  where  Senate  action  can  be 
finally  reached  in  this  Congress. 

It  is  my  intention  to  introduce  this 
bill  and  ask  that  it  be  held  at  the  desk. 


To  that  eiid.  the  measure  has  received 
the  supp<s-t  of  both  Democrats  and 
Republicatis  on  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  und  I  expect,  as  well,  that  it 
will  receivfe  bipartisan  support  in  the 
Senate  as  ja  whole.  It  has  the  backing 
of  the  Reigan  administration  and  the 
Republican  leadership  of  the  Senate. 
In  that  regard.  I  want  to  commend  the 
able  majority  leader  (Mr.  Baker)  for 
his  help  ia  putting  together  this  com- 
prehensive anticrime  measure. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
also  Senator  Biden  for  his  support  and 
cooperatiofi  in  getting  this  crime  pack- 
age together  in  a  bipartisan  way.  He 
has  been  most  helpful  in  making  sure 
that  any  comprehensive  bill  be  one 
that  woul^  not  only  receive  support 
from  Repi^)!  leans,  but  also  from  many 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle.   ] 

Senator  Kennedy  should  also  be  rfec- 
ognized  for  his  work  on  two  bills  in 
this  legislition— sentencing  and  bail 
reform.  H  e  has  spent  years  as  a 
member  ol  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  working  toward  a  new 
sentencing  scheme  and  more  recently, 
on  changei  in,  our  bail  laws.  Without 
his  assistance  and  hard  work.  I  doubt 
whether  w«  could  move  on  this  legisla- 
tion in  sucl  I  a  bipartisan  manner. 

Mr.  Presdent.  the  time  for  talking 
tough  about  crime  has  passed.  If  is 
time  to  act  This  legislation  contains  a 
number  of  jood.  solid  law  enforcement 
proposals  v  hich  can  be  enacted  in  this 
Congress.  I  fully  expect  that  there  will 
be  debate  md  votes  on  some  of  the 
more  contr  >versial  anticrime  measures 
that  are  no :  contained  in  this  package, 
like  capita  punishment  and  habeas 
corpus  refo  rm.  I  do  believe  the  Senate 
should  be  allowed  to  work  its  will  on 
these  matters,  but  if  we  cannot  go  for- 
ward with  la  crime  bill  because  these 
issues  are  |oo  controversial,  then  per- 
haps we  niay  have  to  take  them  up 
separately.  In  any  event,  we  should  act 
on  this  leg]  slation.  up  or  down,  in  this 
2d  session  c  f  the  97th  Congress. 

Mr.  Presi  lent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sum- 
mary of  its  major  provisions  be  print- 
ed at  the  c<  nclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  be  ng  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as   ollows: 

[The  text  of  S.  2572  and  a  summary 
of  its  major  provisions  appear  at  end 
of  proceedings.] 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectii  in,  the  bill  will  be  received 
and  held  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the; absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  ci  11  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  proceeded 
to  call  the  loll. 

Mr.  THUiRMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  St  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill  held  at  th«  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  CHILES  Mr.  President,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  I 

Mr.  THURBfOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  first  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  rekd  by  title  for  the  first 
time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  25721  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  notv  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
calendar:  is  that  correct?  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  now  ask  that  the  bill  be  read  a 
second  time.    1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  second  reading? 
The  Chair  heaj-s  none,  ahd  the  bill  will 
be  read  the  secjond  time. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  25721  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
of  violent  crime  and  drug 
ir  other  purposes. 

Mr.  President.  I  object 
ideration  of  the  bill. 
•ING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

Mr.  THURMJOND.  I  understand  the 
bill  now  goes  to  the  calendar? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  on 
the  calendar:  that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
the  distinguis  led  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  Senator 
Thurmond.  an<  I  the  distingushed  rank- 
ing member  ol  that  committee.  Sena- 
tor Biden.  for  cosponsoring  the  Vio- 
lent Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement  Im- 
provements Act  of  1982.  I  would  also 
like  to  thank  those  other  Senators 
who  have  contributed  to  this  bill  and 
are  today  addir  g  their  support. 

This  bipartisan  proposal  is  vital  to  • 
our  Nation's  internal  security  inter- 
ests, and  represents  a  wide-ranging 
effort  to  deal  with  the  burgeoning 
drug-related  crfme  problem  which  has 
permeated  virtiually  all  sectors  of  our 
society.  I  am  a|so  pleased  to  note  that 
this  bill  has  jreceived  endorsements 
from  President  Reagan  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department. 

A  cursory  artalysis  of  the  bill  illus- 
trates its  far-reaching  provisions:  One 
of  the  most  important  dimensions  of 
the  bill  is  the  ^ail  Reform  Act,  which 
with  detention  author- 
ity over  defenc  ants  who  pose  a  threat 
to  the  communSty  while  awaiting  trial. 
The  bill  also  dxpands  the  courts'  au- 
s^tting     bail    conditions 
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before  and  after  a  conviction.  These 


and  other  changes  contained  in  this 
new  Ball  Act  will  provide  sut>stantial 
relief  to  our  communities  from  prob- 
lems caused  by  defendants  who  contin- 
ue to  deal  in  drugs  and  commit  other 
crimes  while  free  on  bail. 

A  second  important  provision  of  this 
bill  is  the  concern  it  expresses  for  the 
victims  of  crime  and  witnesses  to  a 
crime.  Victims  will  be  systematically 
given  an  opportunity  to  present  their 
views  to  the  court  prior  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  a  sentence,  and  courts  and  law 
enforcement  agencies  will  be  support- 
ed in  their  attempts  to  deal  with  those 
who  hinder,  harm,  or  in  any  way  in- 
timidate witnesses  in  a  criminal  case. 

The  bill  also  increases  penalties  for 
violations  of  this  country's  Controlled 
Substances  Acts.  Penalties  for  traffick- 
ing in  synthetic  drugs,  such  as  L£D, 
PCP.  and  other  dangerous  nonnarcot- 
ics, are  brought  into  line  with  the  pen- 
alties for  dealing  in  narcotics  such  as 
heroin  and  opiates. 

In  addition.  Senator  Thurmond's 
and  Senator  Biden's  proposal  calls  for 
complete  revamping  of  the  sentencing 
and  parole  procedures  that  are  cur- 
rently in  effect.  A  sentencing  commis- 
sion will  replace  the  present  parole 
commission  and  will  be  charged  with 
guiding  the  courts  in  their  responsibil- 
ities. This  will  promote  more  uniform 
sentencing  nationwide  and  help  insure 
that  the  purposes  of  the  sentencing 
provisions  are  achieved. 

Even  with  these  and  the  many  other 
law  enforcement  tools  available  today, 
no  significant  progress  can  be  made  in 
combating  crime  unless  we  first  do 
something  to  provide  additional  jail 
space  for  those  convicted.  A  national 
problem  calls  for  a  national  response, 
and  the  State  of  Florida  is  perhaps  the 
best  example  to  underscore  the  seri- 
ousness of  this  situation. 

Jails  in  south  Florida  are  so  over- 
crowded that  most  of  them  are  cur- 
rently under  court  orders  to  limit  pop- 
ulation growth.  An  obvious  conse- 
quence of  this  action  is  that  courts  will 
often  sentence  defendants  to  proba- 
tion or  light  prison  sentences  rather 
than  impose  a  stiffer  sentence  of  con- 
finement. Even  defendants  convicted 
of  third  degree  felonies  are  given  sen- 
tences of  probation  Instead  of  incar- 
ceration. Likewise,  the  courts  have  to 
consider  the  space  problem  when  set- 
ting bail,  and,  consequently,  many  de- 
fendants are  being  released  on  low 
bonds  in  order  to  avoid  overcrowding 
the  jails. 

In  order  to  assist  in  alleviating  the 
crisis  facing  our  prisons,  I  strongly 
support  the  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administra- 
tive Services  Act  of  1949  to  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  transfer  sur- 
plus Federal  property  to  State  and 
local  governments  for  use  as  correc- 
tional facilities.  Thus,  properties  such 
as  surplus  military  facilities  could  be 
utilized  as  jail  institutions  without  cre- 


ating unnecessary  burdens  upon  Fed- 
eral and  State  budgets.  Florida  alone 
stands  to  gain  23  additional  sites  for 
its  corrections  department,  and  this 
proposal  is  one  of  the  most  efficient 
means  of  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
overcrowded  jails.  Unless  we  attack 
this  issue  now,  all  other  efforts  to  en- 
hance law  enforcement  in  the  future 
will  be  numbered. 

Another  key  element  of  this  bill  per- 
mits the  transfer  of  forfeited  property 
directly  to  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  which  assist  in  enforc- 
ing Federal  laws.  This  aid  to  local  law 
enforcement  agencies  is  imperative.  In 
Miami  alone,  there  are  over  600  pend- 
ing Federal  forfeiture  cases  involving 
many  seized  automobiles,  airplanes, 
boats  and  other  items  such  as  radio 
equipment,  and  so  forth.  Federal/ 
State  cooperation  will  be  greatly  en- 
hanced when  Federal  authorities  are 
able  to  deliver  many  of  these  convey- 
ances and  accessory  equipment  direct- 
ly to  the  local  agencies  with  which 
they  work  in  fighting  crime. 

The  provisions  I  have  outlined  and 
the  others  contained  in  this  bill  will 
aid  significantly  our  efforts  in  combat- 
ing the  serious  problems  of  drug-relat- 
ed crime  facing  the  Nation  today. 
These  proposals  have  already  been  the 
subject  of  many  debates  and  commit- 
tee hearings,  and  I  am  pleased  that 
the  full  Senate  will  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  act  upon  the  Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Enforcement  Improvements  Act 
of  1982. 

Mr.  CHILES  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  permit,  under  the  previ- 
ous order  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
is  to  be  recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes,  following  which  there  will  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend 
beyond  9:30. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  he  permitted  to  speak 
during  the  time  that  he  and  Senator 
Ntnof  will  be  recognized,  and  that  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  not  lose  his  15 
minutes  but  they  be  placed  back  of 
our  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Presideht,  I 
will  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator.  I 
have  5  minutes  left. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  time  remaining  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
be  transferred  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  be  permitted  to  speak  as  though 
in  morning  business. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
last  week  Senator  Nunn  and  I  have 
come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  every 
day  to  speak  out  on  crime,  and  on  the 
need  for  the  Senate  to  act  on  crime 
fighting  legislation  this  session.  We  in- 
troduced a  bill,  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1982,  that  contains  a  package  of 
proposals  designed  to  fight  crime  and 


drug  trafficking.  Yesterday,  we  were 
able  to  get  that  bill  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. We  plan  to  continue  to  speak 
out  every  day  on  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  take  prompt  action  this  ses- 
sion and  move  on  a  package  of  anti- 
crime bills. 

Over  the  last  week,  and  in  the  days 
ahead,  we  have  tried  to  underscore  our 
concern  over  the  crime  problem  by  of- 
fering examples  of  crime  from  all  over 
the  country.  By  using  these  examples, 
we  hope  to  make  our  message  more 
personalized.  We  hope  to  remind  our 
colleagues  and  the  public  that  crime  is 
more  than  just  a  bundle  of  statistics. 
It  is  something  that  deeply  affects  any 
person  who  has  the  misfortune  of 
being  a  victim  of  a  crime.  It  also  adds 
to  the  sense  of  fear  and  distrust  in  our 
conununities.  Some  of  the  stories  we 
have  told  and  will  tell  are  grim.  But 
crime  is  grim,  and  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  every  day  that  we  delay 
in  action  on  anticrime  proposals  is  an- 
other day  that  we  let  down  the  Ameri- 
can public. 

Today,  however,  I  would  like  to 
speak  about  some  good  news.  Today,  I 
am  joining  with  Senators  THtniMOND, 
Biden,  and  others  in  introducing  a  new 
package  of  crime  fightings  proposals.  I 
am  encouraged,  because  I  believe  that 
the  proposals  themselves,  if  enacted, 
would  be  highly  effective  in  fighting 
crime  and  stopping  drug  trafficking.  I 
will  have  more  to  say  about  the  specif- 
ic proposals  later.  I  am  more  encour- 
aged, however,  by  the  fact  that  the  in- 
troduction of  these  proposals  has  to  be 
seen  as  a  [>ositive  signal,  a  signal  that 
the  Senate  indeed  is  serious  about 
trying  to  do  something  about  crime.  In 
that  sense,  I  believe  the  Senate  has 
heard  the  voices  that  have  been  raised 
in  concern  about  the  crime  situation, 
the  voices  from  across  the  country  and 
the  voices  here  in  the  Senate.  As  one 
of  those  who  has  raised  his  voice  in 
concern,  I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
see  this  bill  being  introduced  and,  Mr. 
President,  to  see  that  the  bill  has  now 
been  referred  to  the  calendar.  Fur- 
thermore, I  will  do  whatever  I  can  to 
make  sure  that  it  comes  to  the  floor  as 
soon  as  possible,  so  that  the  Senate 
can  act  on  crime  fighting  proposals. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  contains  a 
number  of  proposals  that  are  urgently 
needed  in  the  fight  against  crime.  It 
contains  proposals  that  I  have  long  ad- 
vocated as  crucial  to  turning  the  tide 
against  the  criminal  and  which  I 
myself  proposed  last  week.  S.  2543.  It 
contains  bail  reform  provisions  which 
will  help  stop  today's  revolving  door 
situation,  in  which  criminals  who  are 
arrested  are  able  to  get  out  on  bail,  no 
matter  now  dangerous  they  are  or  how 
likely  they  are  to  conunit  more  crimes. 
It  specifies  that  a  person  who  has  been 
arrested  for  drug  trafficking  is  to  be 
considered  a  "danger  to  the  communi- 
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ty"  for  purposes  of  bail  determina- 
tions. 

In  like  manner,  this  bill  contains 
sentencing  reform  provisions,  includ- 
ing increases  in  penalties  for  ttiose 
convicted  of  smuggling  large  amounts 
of  marihuana.  Furthermore,  this  bill 
also  contains  many  of  the  provisions 
of  the' mob  violence  title  of  S.  2543, 
such  as  the  establishment  of  Federal 
Jurisdiction  over  murder-for-hire  cases. 
This  bill  contains  other  provisions 
which  were  not  included  in  S.  2543,  by 
Senator  Ntmw  and  myself,  but  which  I 
believe  are  vital  tools  in  the  fight 
against  crime,  and  are  provisions 
which  I  already  support.  They  include 
asset  forfeiture  provisions,  and  amend- 
ments that  will  make  it  easier  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  transfer  sur- 
plus property  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  use  as  correctional  facili- 
ties. It  also  includes  much-needed  re- 
forms of  the  insanity  defense,  and  pro- 
visions that  will  help  assist  the  victims 
of  crime.  All  of  these  reforms  are  con- 
tained in  other  bills  which  I  have  co- 
sponsored,  and  all  of  them  will  help  us 
fight  crime. 

There  is  one  area  covered  in  S.  2543 
which  is  not  addressed  in  the  bill  in- 
troduced today,  and  that  is  the  reform 
of  our  habeas  corpus  laws.  I  believe 
that  bringing  more  finality  to  our 
State  court  criminal  convictions  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  in  any  criminal  jus- 
tice reform  package.  I  would  hope  that 
we  will  be  able  to  consider  habeas 
corpus  reform  provisions  as  part  of 
any  crime  reform  proposal,  and  would 
plan  to  bring  this  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  nevertheless.  I  am 
greatly  encouraged  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill  today  by  Senator 
Thurmond  and  Senator  Biden.  It 
offers  hope  to  those  of  us  who  are 
worried  that  the  Senate  may  not  act 
on  crime  reform  proposals  this  Con- 
gress. But  those  of  us  who  are  deter- 
mined to  have  the  Senate  act  on  crime 
proposals  this  year  must  not  stop  in 
our  efforts.  This  Is  an  encouraging 
sign,  but  we  still  have  not  passed  a 
crime  package.  Every  day  we  do  not 
act.  we  draw  closer  and  closer  to  ad- 
journment. By  my  reckoning,  there 
are  as  few  as  62  days  left  in  this  Con- 
gress, and  the  Senate  still  has  many 
other  matters  to  consider.  I  remain 
concerned  that  crime  fighting  propos- 
als still  could  be  lost  in  the  shuffle.  I 
have  spoken  out  about  my  concerns 
over  the  last  week,  and  I  plan  to  con- 
tinue to  speak  out  every  day  on  crime 
until  we  pass  a  crime  bill.  Speaking  for 
both  Senator  Nunn  and  myself,  I 
Invite  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
share  our  concerns  to  Join  us  in  speak- 
ing out,  to  make  sure  that  the  Senate 
acts  on  crime.  By  doing  so,  we  help  the 
Senate  to  realize  that  the  American 
public  remains  deeply  concerned  about 
crime  and  that  we  In  the  Senate  have 
a  responsibility  to  respond  to  those 


concerns  and  to  pass  a  crime  package. 
Today.  \fe  have  some  good  news  for 
those  who  are  concerned  about  crime. 
But  crimp  will  not  stop  just  because 
we  introiiuce  a  bill.  We  have  to  follow 
through  tnd  get  a  crime  bill  before 
the  Senate,  and  through  to  the  House, 
and  to  the  President's  desk.  I  stand 
ready  to  ido  whatever  I  can  to  get  a 
crime  bill  enacted  this  session,  and  I 
certainly  fvill  continue  to  speak  out  on 
crime  unnl  the  Senate  acts. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  able 
and  distiifguished  senior  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews  J.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,   i 

Mr.  THfcjRMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  wf  are  holding  the  bill  at  the 
desk.  If  Any  other  Senators  wish  to 
Join  as  (ssponsors,  we  will  be  very 
pleased  td  have  them. 

Mr.  NUfJN.  Mr.  President,  it  is  grati- 
fying for  me  to  cosponsor  the  biparti- 
san antictime  legislation  which  Sena- 
tor Thuriiond  is  introducing  today,  to- 
gether with  several  other  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  Chamber  many 
times  over  the  past  several  years  in 
support  of  many  of  the  provisions  con- 
tained in  mis  bill. 

Last  we^.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  rose 
to  introdi^e  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1982,  whith  focuses  on  many  of  the 
problem  4reas  addressed  in  this  bill 
which  we  have  before  us  this  morning. 
In  introducing  our  bill  last  week.  Sena- 
tor Chile*  and  I  asked  the  Senate  to 
take  cognkance  of  the  very  important 
priority  which  the  problem  of  crime  in 
this  country  deserves.  We  also  asked 
the  Senat^  to  keep  in  mind  a  resolu- 
tion passed  9  months  ago,  which  was 
introduced  by  Senator  Heplin.  in 
which  thii  body  declared  its  Intention 
to  address  the  crime  problem  as  one  of 
its  major  priorities.  This  morning,  I 
am  delighted  with  the  efforts  of  Sena- 
tor Thurjiond  and  Senator  Biden,  and 
others,  in  directing  congressional  at- 
tention to  {these  issues. 

As  fomier  chairman  and  current 
ranking  m  Inority  member  of  the  Per- 
manent fi  libcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions, I  have  been  deeply  involved  for 
years  in  extensive  hearings  which 
have  poin  ed  out  time  and  again  the 
need  for  l>gislative  action  to  improve 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of 
Federal  law  enforcement  efforts. 

As  long  ago  as  1979.  our  subcommit- 
tee began  to  focus  congressional  atten- 
tion on  the  astounding  scope  of  the  il- 
licit narcotic  industry  in  this  Nation. 
We  pointed  out  in  1979  that  the  retail 
value  of  drugs  in  this  Nation  stood 
somewher*  between  $45  and  $64  bil- 
lion. Again,  last  year  we  conducted  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  international  nar- 
cotics trafficking,  and  I  have  already 
pointed  out  to  the  Senate  that  this 
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same  traffic  las  risen  to  a  dollar  value 
of  between  $65  and  $89  billion.  We 
have  repeatddly  urged  reform  of  our 
Federal  law  f nforcement  efforts  in  an 
attempt  to  siriously  tackle  that  prob- 
lem. Only  a^  recently  as  yesterday,  I 
stood  before  this  body  to  introduce  a 
compromise  tax  disclosure  proposal, 
together  with  Senators  Grassley, 
Chiles,  Dol«,  and  others,  designated 
S.  2565,  whidh  attempts  to  encourage 
IRS  assistance  and  cooperation  In 
criminal  law  enforcement  efforts. 

In  introducing  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982,  l^nator  Chiles  and  I  pre- 
sented proposals  designed  to  remedy 
some  of  th4  major  abuses  of  our 
present  systeins  of  bail  and  sentencing 
In  drug  andjviolent  crime  cases.  The 
provisions  of.  that  bill  have  already 
been  introducied  In  other  legislation  by 
Senator  Chiles  and  myself  during  this 
Congress.  I  npte  that  titles  I,  III,  and 
V  of  the  bill  ihlch  is  being  Introduced 
many  of  the  principles 
stressed  and  consistent- 
the  past. 

of  this  bill,  such  as 
.  to  witness  protection, 
the  protection  of  Federal  officials,  and 
criminal  forfeiture  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  riiany  of  our  hearings. 
During  thosej  hearings,  the  need  for 
this  type  of  legislation  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  time  and  time  again. 

In  our  hearings  in  1980  on  organized 
crime  and  thi  use  of  violence,  we  ex- 
posed the  ne^  for  a  Federal  murder- 
for-hire  statute  as  well  as  legislative 
action  relating  to  the  use  of  explosives 
and  crimes  of  violence  in  aid  of  racket- 
eering. Some  of  these  areas  were,  in 
fact,  addressed  in  my  Organized  Crime 
Control  Act  erf  1981.  I  note  that  these 
same  topics  Are  similarly  treated  in 
the  package  legislation  being  intro- 
duced this  mdming.  It  is  to  the  credit 
of  the  drafteii  of  this  legislation  that 
they  have  recognized  the  merit  in  leg- 
Is  dealing  with  the 
introduced  in  the  past 
irs  on  both  sides  of  the 
of  party  lines. 
pleased  to  endorse  and 
cosponsor  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
this  morning.  I  view  its  provisions  as 
an  indication  I  that  the  Senate  recog- 
nizes the  critical  need  to  take  strong 
bipartisan  action  to  alleviate  the  law 
enforcement  problems  which  have 
greatly  concerkied  mjrself  and  many  of 
our  colleagues*  for  so  long. 

I  want  to  si^f  to  Senator  Thurmond 
that  I  congratulate  him  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  ar  sa.  I  believe  he  has  iden- 
tified one  of  ^he  top  priorities  facing 
"  pledge  to  him  and  his 
'  enthusiastic  support. 
We  have  recird  after  record  after 
record  that  will  document  in  analyti- 
cal and  anec<Jotal  form  the  tremen- 
dous need  for  this  type  of  legislation.  I 
do  say  to  Senator  Thurmond  that  I 
would   hope   \ie   would   keep   us   in- 
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formed.  We  will  certainly  do  all  we  can 
to  try  to  make  this  a  priority  of  the 
Senate  and  try  to  continue  the  very 
strong  bipartisan  support  it  now 
enjoys. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  want  to  join  with 
him  In  his  remarks  In  that  regard.  We 
are  both  cosponsors  of  the  Thurmond 
bill.  I  think  that  it  certainly  will  be  a 
tremendous  help  in  my  State  and  a 
tremendous  help  in  the  country.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  this  morning 
with  being  of  any  assistance  I  possibly 
can  be  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  in  trying  to  move  this 
package. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  express  my  deep  appreciation  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  and  the  able  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  for  joining  on  this 
bill.  They  have  previously  shown  a 
great  interest  in  anticrime  measures. 
They  have  Introduced  legislation.  We 
are  very  pleased  to  have  them  as  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  able  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly)  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill,  and  the  able  senior 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.)  be  added  as  a  cosponsor. 
also. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  BIDEN 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  the  leader  has  10  minutes 
time  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  transferred  to  me  at  this 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  apolo- 
gize for  not  being  here  at  9  o'clock, 
when  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  intro- 
duced what  I  consider  to  be  a  signifi- 
cant and  bipartisan  crime  package. 
The  Thurmond-Biden  crime  package, 
which  has  been  introduced  today  with 
the  cosponsorship  of  a  significant 
number  of  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans, is,  I  believe,  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant pieces  of  anticrime  legislation 
that  has  been  introduced  in  the  almost 
10  years  that  I  have  been  in  this  body. 

Before  I  speak  to  the  details  of  that 
package.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  who  has  been  a  real 
gentleman,  not  only  in  working  on  this 
bipartisan  crime  package,  but  he  has 
been  someone  with  whom,  as  ranking 
member  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  I 
have  been  able  to  work  on  every  occa- 
sion, whether  it  is  the  voting  rights 
bill,  crime  legislation— whatever  it 
happens    to    be.    the    Senator    from 


South  Carolina  has  been  completely 
cooperative. 

It  was  not  long  ago,  after  the  revi- 
sion of  the  Criminal  Code  was  taken 
down,  as  my  friend  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure)  will  recall,  that  Senator 
Thurmond  and  I  had  a  discussion 
about  the  reasonableness  of  his  and 
my  getting  together  to  see  whether  or 
not  we  could  put  together  a  truly  bi- 
partisan package  on  what  is.  I  think, 
the  most  vexing  problem  facing  the 
American  people  today.  That  is  the  se- 
rious, serious  growth  of  violent  crime 
in  America. 

Although  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  had  Introduced  similar  legis- 
lation in  the  past  and  the  Senator 
from  Delaware,  on  behalf  of  all  the 
Democrats,  had  introduced  legislation 
encompassing  some  of  these  points,  we 
thought  it  Important  that  we  have  a 
piece  of  legislation  that  not  only  was 
able  to  get  the  attention  initially  of 
our  colleagues  and  the  American 
people,  but.  more  Importantly,  some- 
thing that  would  actually  pass,  and 
pass  this  session,  pass  this  year, 
become  law. 

To  that  end.  both  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I  engaged  In  the 
process  of  barter.  If  you  will,  and  com- 
promise, and  came  up  with  a  package 
that  we  sincerely  hope  and  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  our  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  can  accept. 

I  think  the  introduction  of  this  bill 
represents  a  consensus  on  the  congres- 
sional agenda  on  crime  for  this  year.  It 
has  had  bipartisan  support  and  leader- 
ship cooperation,  and  the  bill  will  be 
considered  and  is  likely  to  pass  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Because  much  of  this 
package  is  based  upon  what  has  gone 
before,  as  approved  last  summer  in  our 
caucus,  and  which  is  now  being  prcx;- 
essed  in  the  House,  the  package,  I  be- 
lieve, is  also  likely  to  pass  the  House. 
To  the  great  credit  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  has  indicated  that  If 
this  legislation  were  to  pass,  he  would. 
In  fact,  sign  it. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  President,  It 
is  my  understanding  and  that  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  that  it 
has  the  support  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  such  politically  diver- 
gent Members  of  the  Senate  as  Joe 
Biden  and  Strom  Thurmond  can  agree 
on  a  bill  is  an  indication  that  crime 
control  has  become  and  should  always 
have  been  a  bipartisan  Issue.  There 
has  been  public  outrage  about  escalat- 
ing crime  figures,  especially  drug-relat- 
ed robberies  and  burglaries  in  the  big 
cities  and  public  discouragement  with 
the  apparent  paralysis  of  government 
at  all  levels  to  deal  with  the  problem. 
The  paralysis  In  government  is  caused 
and  has  been  caused  in  the  past  by  po- 
litical demagoguery  and  posturing, 
and  turf  wars  between  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  at  all  levels. 


Much  of  the  package  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  I  intro- 
duced today  is  designed  to  deal  with 
those  logjams. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  say  about  this  legislation.  Let  me 
emphasize  two  aspects  of  it.  The  first 
question  that  we  have  to  ask  ourselves 
if  we  are  to  be  effective  is  what  reason- 
able can  the  Federal  Government  do 
about  violent  crime?  Since  over  90  per- 
cent of  all  the  violent  crime  in  Amer- 
ica Is  committed  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  local  police  agencies  beyond 
the  reach  of  Federal  authorities, 
beyond  the  reach  of  Federal  law.  what 
can  the  Federal  Government  do? 

We  concluded,  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  and  I.  what  it  should 
not  do.  It  should  not  promise  to  do 
things  It  Is  incapable  of  doing.  This  is 
not  going  to  eradicate  crime  in  our 
time;  it  is  not  going  to  turn  the  tide  in 
such  a  way  that,  overnight,  we  shall 
have  safe  streets:  it  is  not  going  to  see 
to  it  that  the  Federal  Government 
solves  all  our  problems.  It  will,  in  fact, 
do  several  very  Important  things. 

The  Improvement  of  chronic  coordi- 
nation problems  within  the  Federal 
law  enforcement  establishment  and 
among  Federal  and  State  and  local 
agencies  is.  in  fact,  something  that  will 
have  to  be  addressed  more  thoroughly 
in  later  legislation.  I,  for  one.  believe 
that  we  should  establish  a  Cabinet 
level  post.  Creating  a  mechanism  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  foster  new 
ideas  for  fighting  crime  through  the 
establishment  of  targeted  programs  of 
financial  assistance  to  States  and  local 
agencies  to  try  Innovative  ideas  and  es- 
tablishing a  federally  sponsored  na- 
tional center  for  criminal  justice,  re- 
search, and  training  is  something  we 
have  to  follow  up.  What  we  have  been 
able  to  do  is  deal  with  certain  aspects 
of  street  crime. 

This  package  enhances  the  Federal 
role  in  several  very  important  areas: 
Bail,  sentencing,  forfeiture,  and  other 
organized  crime  control  proposals, 
which  will  help  facilitate  investigation 
and  prosecution  of  organized  crime 
figures. 

Also.  In  the  area  of  bail  and  sentenc- 
ing, these  proposals  in  particular  will 
serve  as  models  for  State  and  local  ju- 
risdictions. The  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erties proposal  will  relieve  local  pris- 
ons of  their  overcrowded  conditions. 

The  Federal  Government  can  pro- 
vide four  functions  as  I  said.  They  can, 
one.  help  cope  with  the  causes  of 
street  crime  beyond  the  control  of 
State  and  local  governments,  that  is, 
drugs  and  unemployment:  two,  it  can 
deal  with  drugs  by  dealing  with  orga- 
nized crime:  three,  it  can  serve  as  a 
model  for  State  and  local  legislatures 
in  developing  new  crime  control  proce- 
dures: four,  by  providing  money  to 
States  and  local  agencies  for  innova- 
tive programs  and  serving  as  a  nation- 
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al  center  for  criminal  justice,  research, 
and  training,  it  can  provide  needed  di- 
rection for  State^  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

We  do  not  solve  all  of  those  prob- 
lems in  this  package.  What  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  and  I  believe 
very  fervently  is  that  we  do  something 
and  we  do  it  now,  that  we  no  longer 
wait  around  for  each  of  us  to  haVe  our 
own  ideal  package. 

This  will  make  a  dent.  It  does  not 
violate  the  basic  civil  liberties  of 
Americans.  It  is  a  reasonable  and 
measured  approach  to  the  problem.  I 
believe  once  our  colleagues  have  an 
opportunity  to  look  at  it  in  detail,  look 
at  the  various  aspects  of  the  proposal, 
they  will  see  some  fairly  stark  depar- 
tures. For  example,  we  allow,  under 
certain  circumstances,  a  judge  to  hold 
a  defendant  without  bail  if  he  is.  in 
fact,  considered  a  danger  to  the  com- 
munity under  certain  pretrial,  proce- 
dural hearings  whereby  that  measure 
of  danger  is  measured  and  the  civil  lib- 
erties of  the  person  are  protected  but 
nonetheless  are. far  reaching.  Sentenc- 
ing proposals  are  the  same  way. 

As  I  said.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
much  more  to  say  about  it.  I  assure 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  I 
plan  on  you  all  hearing  a  lot  more 
about  it,  because  we  believe,  once  you 
do.  Senators  will  concur  with  us  in  the 
view  that  it  can  and  should  be  done 
now. 

Once  again,  I  thank— and  I  mean  it 
sincerely— my  colleague  and  chairman 
of  the  full  committee  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  the  true  bipartisan  spirit 
within  which  he  has  approached  what 
is  not  a  partisan  problem.  It  is  a 
vexing  problem  facing  all  Americans. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  stated  in  my  opening  statement,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, the  ranking  member  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  He  has  worked 
hard  on  this  package.  He  has  rendered 
the  country.  I  think,  a  great  service 
and  it  is.  indeed,  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
work  with  him  on  this  important 
matter  which  means  so  much  to  the 
Nation.  Crime  must  be  curbed,  and  we 
feel  that  this  package,  although  it 
does  not  include  some  other  measures 
that  I  would  like  to  see  enacted,  will 
be  very  helpful.  We  feel  we  have  a  fine 
chance  to  pass  it  in  the  Senate  and 
then  through  the  House. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  able  and  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  Mr.  An- 
DRXws.  be  added  as  a  cosponsor  to  this 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  any  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  make  statements  on 
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the  bill  that  was  introduced  today  be 
able  to  tiake  those  statements  at  any 
time  dui  ing  the  day  and  that  they  be 
placed  ii  i  the  colloquy  as  if  they  were 
made  during  this  particular  morning 
hour. 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  o  section?  Hearing  none,  the 
unanimc  US-consent  request  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  Hj  ,TCH.  Mr.  President.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  to  be  able  to  cospon- 
sor the  ITiolent  Crime  and  Drug  En- 
forcemei^t  Improvements  Act  of  1982. 
It  has  been  a  privilege  to  have  worked 
with  S(  nator  Thurmond.  Senator 
BiDEN.  ai  id  Senator  Laxalt  in  develop- 
ing this  egislation.  In  addition,  there 
are  a  large  number  of  Senators  on 
both  side  s  of  the  aisle  who  have  been 
instrume  ntal  in  the  development  of  in- 
dividual >rovisions  of  this  measure. 

The  pr  >visions  in  this  omnibus  legis- 
lation ar;  taken  from  several  primary 
sources:  FYom  provisions  of  S.  1630, 
the  Crininal  Code  Reform  Act;  from 
provision  >  of  other  legislative  propos- 
als that  lave  been  considered  by  the 
committee  during  this  Congress  or  in 
recent  Ci)ngresses;  and  from  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Violent  Crime 
Commiss  on. 

With  tiis  measure  being  placed  di- 
rectly or  the  Senate  Calendar.  I  am 
looking  lorward  to  considering  it  in 
the  near  uture.  There  is  no  legislation 
that  I  cai  1  recall  that  promises  to  do  as 
much  to  curb  the  growth  of  violent 
crime  in  ;his  country  as  the  proposed 
measure.  While  I  recognize  the  inher- 
ent limitftions  upon  Federal  criminal 
jurisdiction.  I  am  confident  that  the 
Violent  C^ime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Improverients  Act  will  serve  not  only 
to  improve  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts,  bit  to  provide  encouragement 
to  State  and  local  authorities  in  the 
developm  ?nt  of  similar  efforts. 

While  (his  measure  standing  on  its 
own  repr  >sents  a  major  step  toward 
enhancin  ;  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts,  t  lere  are  a  number  of  addi- 
tional cr  minal  law  provisions  that 
may  be  cc  nsidered  during  floor  debate, 
and  which  I  would  enthusiastically 
support—  ncluding  the  restoration  of 
capital  punishment,  abolition  or 
reform  o:  the  exclusionary  rule,  and 
reform  of  habeus  corpus  procedures. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  im- 
portant hgislative  effort  than  the  im- 
mediate <  ne  in  attempting  to  restore 
the  respe<  t  of  the  American  people  for 
the  Natitn's  criminal  justice  system. 
The  time  is  long  overdue  that  this 
body  undertake  the  kinds  of  substan- 
tial reforms  proposed  in  this  legisla- 
tion. I  cofigratulate  every  Member  of 
this  body, who  has  contributed  to  this 
measure,  and  those  who  have  chosen 
to  cosponior  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  lend  my  support  to  the  crime 
package  introduced  here  today.  I  urge 
quick  action  on  it  and  swift  passage,. 
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proposal  contains.  That  has 

done  by  my  colleagues 

spbken  in  its  behalf. 

>articular  violent  crime,  is 
significant  proportions 
for  a  meaningful   re- 
tjhe  anticrime  package  we 
today  I  believe  that  we 
important  step  in  that  direc- 
a  problem  that  under- 
fijeedom  of  our  society  and 
us,  not  just  those  who 
to  be  victims,  of  cher- 
Actual  crime  is  a  signifi- 
but  the  fear  of  crime  is 
among  the  citizens  of  the 
cularly  the  older  citizens. 
Increasingly  seeing  a  gen- 
of  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
apparent  demise  of  the 
reform  bill  for  this  Con- 
PrJBsident,  it  is  necessary  for 
forward  with  a  stripped  down 
embodies   some   of   the 
ideas    we    have    for 
■ise  in  crime.  This  biparti- 
mQets  that  test. 

are  some  restrictions  on 
constitutionally   permitted   range 
the    Federal    Govern- 
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citizens  face  demands  a 
changes   we   advocate 
the  laws  defining  crime 
procedures.  In  my  opin- 
have  a  beneficial  impact 
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this  Congress,  Mr.  Presi- 
with  several  colleagues 
Senate  Resolution  141. 
in  part,  called  for  the 
on  record  and  establish 
of  crime  and  violent 
as  a  national  priori- 
introduced  today 
Ibng  way  toward  meeting 
( iolleagues  and  I  outlined, 
the  provisions  contained 
introduced    today 
the  anticrime  package 
my  colleagues  and  I  co- 
year.   I.   for  one.   Mr. 
encouraged  by  this  re- 
and  urge  strong  sup- 
action  taken  today.  The 
Nation  are  concerned, 
about  the  high  rise  of 
this  package  today  will 
its  limits  as  a  solution 
that  all  of  us  know  too 
a  significant  statement 
to  get  something  ef- 
to  meet  that  problem. 
President,  as  we  propose 
it   is   also   important 
in  eye  on  the  capacity  of 
officials  to  re- 
spelled  out  this  problem 
I^resident.  Simply  stated, 
constraints  placed  upon 
agencies  by  this 
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administration  seriously  restricts  their 
capacity  to  act  effectively  and  force- 
fully against  crime.  We  cannot  have  it 
both  ways.  We  can  put  the  laws  on  the 
books  that  are  designed  to  give  our  law 
enforcement  officials  the  tools  to  do 
the  job.  at  the  same  time  we  must 
maintain  and  increase  our  cadre  of  law 
enforcement  experts  if  we  are  going  to 
have  the  beneficial  impact  on  the 
rising  rate  of  crime  we  all  seek.  The 
President  spoke  not  too  long  ago  of 
the  thin  blue  line  that  protects  us.  My 
concern  is  over  his  thinning  of  the 
thin  blue  line.  But.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  a  matter  we  can  address  at  a  later 
time. 

The  effort  underway  here  today  is 
important.  It  deserves  broad  support 
and  quick  passage. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  in  cosponsoring  a 
legislative  package  designed  to  strike  a 
blow  against  the  epidemic  of  violent 
crime  that  is  sweeping  the  United 
States. 

This  legislation  is  being  introduced 
by  two  of  the  most  respected  Members 
of  this  great  body— my  distinguished 
colleagues  from  South  Carolina  and 
Delaware.  Senator  Strom  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Joseph  Biden.  A  great 
deal  of  work  has  been  done  by  these 
two  Senators  and  their  staffs  in  assem- 
bling this  legislation,  and  I  heartily 
commend  them. 

It  was  only  2  weeks  ago.  on  May  12, 
that  I  stood  in  this  Chamber  to  discuss 
the  delay  in  the  Hinckley  trial  and  the 
serious  domestic  problem  of  crime. 
That  was  certainly  not  the  first  time  I 
have  stressed  to  this  forum  the  urgen- 
cy of  finding  a  solution  to  this  most  se- 
rious problem;  nor.  I  am  afraid,  will  it 
be  the  la^st.  for  1  have  dedicated  a  good 
portion  of  my  time  and  effort  here  in 
the  Senate  to  making  the  fight  against 
crime  a  top  legislative  priority. 

We  all  know  of  the  need  for  action 
against  crime.  We  have  all  heard  the 
statistics  and  the  horror  stories.  We 
have  all  heard  of.  and  read  about,  and 
even  talked  to  people  from  every  State 
and  walk  of  life  who  live  behind  locked 
doors  and  barred  windows  out  of  fear 
for  their  physical  safety. 

Two  weeks  ago  I  pointed  out  that  we 
can  no  longer  afford  to  attach  the  con- 
cern of  petty  partisan  politics  to  a 
problem  as  threatening  as  crime. 
Again.  I  stress  that  we  should  not  be 
worried  about  which  Senator  or  which 
party  gets  the  credit  for  doing  some- 
thing about  crime.  We  should  only  be 
worried  about  getting  something  done. 

During  my  last  talk  on  crime.  I 
called  for  an  approach  to  this  problem 
that  could  be  successful,  that  could 
reach  across  partisan  lines  to  form  a 
bispartisan  consensus. 

While  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  this 
bill,  I  will  freely  admit  there  are  cer- 
tain specific  areas  with  which  I  might 
disagree.  All  in  all,  however,  I  am 
pleased  with  the  concept  of  this  legis- 
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lation.  and  I  am  even  more  pleased 
with  the  efforts  that  have  been  put 
into  it.  I  am  hopeful  this  legislation 
can  serve  as  the  starting  point  for  the 
bipartisan  consensus  against  violent 
crime  which  I  called  for  2  weeks  ago. 

I  might  say  that  this  bill  that  has 
been  introduced  really  though  only  di- 
rects its  attention  to  4  percent  of  the 
crime  in  America,  since  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  deal  with  the  Federal 
judicial  system  and  the  Federal  law 
enforcement  agencies.  The  State  and 
local  law  enforcement  account  for  96 
percent  of  the  crime.  The  State  courts 
have  tried  before  them  96  percent  of 
the  cases  of  crime.  And  we  have  to  ap- 
proach the  issue  of  crime  with  some 
form  of  assistance  to  State  and  local 
government  in  fighting  crime. 

I  point  out  that  this  a  valid  and  a 
good  step.  It  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  and 
I  support  it.  But  I  think  that  we 
cannot  close  our  eyes  to  the  areas  that 
are  not  addressed  by  these  bills. 

It  is,  of  course,  through  such  efforts 
as  this  that  we  can  make  a  starting 
point  and  we  can  rid  America  of  the 
problem  of  violent  crime,  putting  the 
criminals  behind  bars  and  innocent 
people  on  the  streets  again. 

Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  cosponsor  S. 
2572  and  to  join  in  the  bipartisan 
effort  to  enact  legislation  to  reform 
and  improve  our  criminal  justice 
system.  I  have  long  believed  that  revi- 
sions in  our  criminal  laws  and  criminal 
procedures  are  both  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate. 

This  bill  is  a  complex  one,  with  nu- 
merous provisions  dealing  with  a  varie- 
ty of  topics.  By  my  cosponsorshlp.  I 
give  my  wholehearted  support  to  the 
broad  outlines  of  the  bill  and  to  many 
of  its  particulars.  However,  there  may 
be  certain  sections  or  provisions  with 
which  I  do  not  fully  agree  and  which  I 
may  seek  to  amend  on  the  floor. 

I  commend  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues from  South  Carolina  and 
Delaware  for  their  cooperative  efforts 
on  this  bill,  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  them  in  the  coming 
weeks  on  the  vital  issues  incorporated 
in  the  legislative  proposal. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  supporting  what  I  view  as  a  realis- 
tic first  step  in  reforming  our  Federal 
criminal  laws. 

All  of  us  perceive  the  public's  grow- 
ing sense  of  frustration  at  the  inability 
of  Government  to  deal  with  the 
growth  of  crime  in  our  society.  Yet,  a 
tacit  premise  underlying  the  most 
basic  concept  of  democracy  is  that  a 
free  society  presupposes  an  orderly 
community.  Substantive  law  that  is 
thoughtfully  and  rationally  conceived 
must  be  in  place  in  order  to  carry  out 
the  public's  mandate  of  law  and  order. 
I  believe  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Senator 


Strom  Thurmond  has  created  a  pack- 
age of  legislative  proposals  that  will 
restore  that  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  our  abilities  to  cope  with 
crime. 

Two  of  the  titles  of  the  Violent 
Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement  Act  of 
1982,  are  drawn  from  bills  which  I  in- 
troduced in  the  past  year. 

Title  VIII  is  drawn  from  S.  1422.  a 
bill  which  would  allow  States  to  ac- 
quire Federal  surplus  lands  at  no  cost 
for  the  construction  or  modernization 
of  correctional  facilities.  Between  1978 
and  1981,  the  number  of  State  prison- 
ers increased  from  268,189  to  329.122, 
according  to  the  Bureau  of  Justice  sta- 
tistics. Thus,  State  systems  have  had 
to  accommodate  an  increase  of  60,000 
beds.  The  problem  of  overcrowding 
goes  beyond  corrections.  Potentially  it 
leads  to  a  circumvention  of  the  overall 
public  and  criminal  justice  system's 
intent  to  deal  with  the  violent  offend- 
er in  a  manner  consistent  with  the 
gravity  of  the  offense.  Probation  is 
meted  out  instead  of  incarceration 
simply  because  the  judges  are  aware 
that  there  is  currently  no  prison  space 
available  for  the  offenders  in  prison. 

It  is  no  secret  that  States  are  cur- 
rently faced  with  the  question  of  how 
to  eliminate  overcrowding  in  prisons 
so  as  to  fashion  programs  that  rise  to 
constitutionally  acceptable  levels  of  le- 
gality and  humanity.  Society  cannot 
permit  crime  to  go  unpunished  for 
want  of  prison  space  and  for  the 
present,  prison  is  the  only  sanction 
available  for  violent  crime.  A  revolu- 
tionary breakthrough  in  the  range  of 
available  rehabilitative  sanctions  is 
not  on  the  horizon. 

Among  title  IX's  "miscellaneous 
criminal  justice  improvements"  is  a 
provision  the  would  extend  Federal  ju- 
risdiction to  the  robbery  of  a  con- 
trolled substance  from  a  pharmacy. 
This  provision  is  drawn  from  S.  1025. 
That  bill  would  have  the  identical 
effect  of  providing  greater  deterrents 
to  the  rash  of  robberies,  assaults  and 
senseless  murders  that  have  plagued 
this  country  in  the  last  decade.  At 
present,  the  terrorism  of  an  entire 
class  of  health  care  professionals- 
retail  pharmacists— continues  unabat- 
ed. 

Since  1973.  when  drug  abuse  legisla- 
tion was  first  introduced,  armed  rob- 
beries to  obtain  federally  controlled 
drugs  from  pharmacies  have  increased 
by  150  percent— far  in  excess  of  the 
national  robbery  rate— including  an  in- 
crease of  33  percent  for  1979,  the  most 
recent  year  for  which  statistics  are 
available.  Monetary  gain  from  sale  of 
the  stolen  drugs  is  only  one  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  terrorism  caused  by 
pharmacy  robbery.  One  in  five  robber- 
ies results  in  death  or  some  injury  to 
victims.  Congress  has  responded  to  the 
havoc  created  by  this  terrorism  with 
six  House  bills  and  two  Senate  bills  in- 
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traduced  In  this  session  alone.  I  com- 
mend Senator  Thurmond  for  including 
this  provision  in  hjs  package.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  im- 
portant first  step  in  reforming  our 
criminal  Federal  laws. 

ORDER  TO  HOLD  FRIimifO  S.  2572  UHTIL  FRIDAY 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  tmanimous  consent  that  tjie  Chair 
direct  the  Senate  printing  clerk  to 
withhold  printing  of  Calendar  Number 
599.  S.  2572.  a  bill  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar earlier  today,  until  6  p.m.  on 
Friday.  May  28.  1982.  and  that  the 
names  of  the  Senators  who  cosponsor 
the  bill  on  or  before  that  time  be 
added  to  the  bill  when  printed  as  if 
original  cosponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I  do 
not  intend  to  object,  so  far  as  I  know— 
I  thank  the  Senator.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  have  no  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ii  so  ordered. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
9:30  a.m.  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  1  minute  each. 


U.S.  RESOLUTION  ON  1979  ARMS 
PACT 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  former 
Senator  Muskie  and  former  Secretary 
of  State  Muskie  called  for  a  U.S.  reso- 
lution vowing  to  abide  by  the  1979 
arms  pact. 

Mr.  President.  I  plan  on  attempting 
to  do  that  in  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  markup  this  week. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle by  Charles  Mohr  dealing  with 
Mr.  Muskie's  position  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MvsKiE  Calls  for  a  U.S.  Resolution 

Vowtifo  To  Abide  by  1979  Arms  Pact 

(By  Charles  Mohr) 

WASRiNOTOif.  May  24.— Former  Secretary 
of  State  Edmund  S.  .Muskie  has  suggested 
that  ConKresss  pass,  and  President  Reagan 
sign,  a  Joint  resolution  by  which  the  United 
States  would  promise  to  abide  by  the  unrati- 
fied strategic  arms  limitation  treaty  of  1979 
so  long  as  the  Sovet  Union  does. 

Mr.  Musliie.  who  served  as  a  Democratic 
Senator  from  Maine  before  becoming  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  1980.  made  the  suggestion 
in  a  commencement  address  at  Marquette 
University  in  Mllwaulcee  on  Saturday. 

He  described  his  proposal  as  a  "compro- 
mise" meant  to  bridge  the  period  between 
the  present  to  what  Mr.  Muskie  called  "the 
laudable  goal  of  major  reductions"  that 
President  Reagan  proposed  on  May  9  at 
Eureka  College  in  Illinois.  Mr.  Muskie  said 


President  Reagan's  proposal  for  strategic 
arms  reduction  talks  were  so  far-reaching 
that  they  would  require  "many  years  to  ne- 
gotiates 

AVOIDING  THE  REQUIRED  MAJORITY 

The  former  Secretary  of  State  indicated 
that,  While  he  favored  ratification  of  the 
1979  tr*aty,  he  recognized  formidable  obsta- 
cles to  khat  course  of  action,  including  the 
Administration's  own  political  opposition  to 
formalli'  embracing  a  treaty  that  Mr. 
Reagan  had  opposed  in  1979. 

A  joint  resolution  of  Congress,  Mr.  Muskie 
argued,  would  avoid  the  necessity  of  obtain- 
ing a  two-thirds  majority  in  the  Senate,  the 
constitiitional  majority  required  for  the 
Senate  to  pass  a  resolution  of  consent  to 
ratification  of  a  treaty.  The  actual  act  of 
ratlficafion  is  done  by  the  President,  after 
the  Senate  has  consented. 

In  hi4  speech  urging  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion ta|lcs.  President  Reagan  asked  for  a 
one-thiid  reduction  in  strategic  nuclear  war- 
heads t  >  equal  levels  of  5,000  warheads  on 
each  sii  le.  Mr  Reagan  also  suggested  that 
only  ha  f  of  that  number  be  permitted  to  be 
mounte  i  on  land-based  intercontinental  bal- 
listic m  Issiles.  In  later  phases  of  negotia- 
tions, tl  le  President  urged,  the  two  nations 
could  jeek  to  limit  the  so-called  throw 
weight,  or  ability  to  move  explosive  materi- 
al, guld)  ince  systems  and  other  material,  by 
a  rocket . 

Mr.  ti  uskie  said  he  believed  there  was  a 
way  to  realize  the  Presidents  initial  goals 
"in  the  span  of  a  three-year  negotiation, 
rather  han  a  negotiation  stretching  over 
many  y  'ars,"  by  reducing  within  the  limits 
and  sub  imits  of  the  1979  treaty. 

Mr.  N  uskie  said  the  present  situation  in 
which  the  Administration  has  made  a 
"casual'  statement  of  intent  to  abide  by  the 
unratif i<  >d  treaty  would  be  less  safe  than  the 
•formal  statement"  embodied  in  a  joint  res- 
olution )f  Congress. 

He  Slid  he  believed  that  his  proposal 
would  '  ;onmiand  broad  bipartisan  support 
in  Cong -ess  and  the  country"  and  would  be 
supported  by  every  former  President,  Secre- 
tary of  f  tate.  Secretary  of  Defense,  national 
security  adviser  and  meipfier  of  the  Joint 


Chiefs  df  Staff. 
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CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
pre  dous  order,  9:30  a.m.  having  ar- 
t  loming  business  is  over. 


;  INERGY  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 


'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

prf vious  order,  we  will  now  pro- 

the  consideration  of  calendar 

Ho.   557,   which   the   clerk   will 


The 

the 

ceed  tc 

item 

report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Calendar  Order  No.  557,  S.  2332,  a  bill  to 

extend  I  he  expiration  date  of  section  252  of 

the  Ene  gy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resourpes  with  an  amendment  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  inaert  the  following: 
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EXTENSION  <  IP  CERTAIN  INTERNATIONAL  ENERGY 
rROORAM  AtTTHORITIES 

SECTION  1  Subsection  (j)  of  section  252  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  627a[j))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
■June  1,  19  12"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"August  1,  1 983". 


ENERGY 

Sec.  2.  (ai 
and  Conservation 
energy  autli  orlties, 
the  end  thefeof 
"Part  C— 


EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

Title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy 

Act,  relating  to  standby 

is  amended  by  adding  at 

the  following  new  part: 

Emergency  Preparedness 


EHERGY 


"CONGRE^IONAL  FINDINGS,  POLICY,  AND 
PURPOSES 

(a)   Findings.— The   Congress 


•Sec.    271 
finds  that— 

■■(1)  a  sl^rtage  of  petroleum  products 
caused  by  reductions  in  imports  of  petrole- 
um products  may  occur  at  any  time: 

"(2)  such  la  shortage  may  be  sufficiently 
large  to  cai^se  severe  economic  dislocations 
and  hardships,  or  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare;  and 

"(3)  in  th^  event  of  such  a  shortage,  reli- 
ance on  fref  market  pricing  and  allocation 
of  available  petroleum  product  supplies  may 
not  be  adequate  to  mitigate  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  the^hortage. 

•■(b)  PoLitv.— The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  i  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Federal  comprehensive 
energy  emergency  response  procedure  shall 
be  availablf  for  implementation  by  the 
President,  pursuant  to  his  authorities  under 
existing  lawj  other  than  this  part,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  reliance  on  the  free  market  to 
mitigate  th^  adverse  impacts  of  a  shortage 
of  petroleum  products  on  public  health, 
safety,  and  Welfare. 

"(c)  PuRP<KE.— The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  provide  for  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive energy  emergency  response  proce- 
dure to  be  available  for  use  by  the  President 
under  authdrities  contained  in  existing  law 
other  than  this  part. 

"STATUS  REPORT 

•Sec.  27^  (aKl)  The  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  No- 
vember 15,  1682— 

•'(A)  a  memorandum  of  law,  subject  to 
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subsection  (jb),  describing  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  authorities  under  existing  law 
available  to  khe  President  for  his  use  in  re- 
ponding  to  In  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  available  to 
the  United  Qutes;  and 

••(B)  an  accompanying  report,  subject  to 
subsection  (t»,  on  the  status  and  schedules 
for  complet^n  of  a  comprehensive  energy 
emergency  response  procedure  by  which  the 
President  w^uld  implement  the  authorities 
described  uryler  paragraph  ( 1 ). 

"(2)  The  ntemorandum  of  law  required  by 
subparagraph  (1)(A)  shall  be  reviewed  and 
approved  hy  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
its  submissioti  to  the  Congress. 

■■(b)  The  r^emorandum  of  law  and  the  ac- 
companying I  report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

••(1)  inclu<%.  but  not  be  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing subjects— 

••(A)  activities  of  the  United  States  in  sup- 
port of  the  International  Energy  Program 
and  the  December  10.  1981,  International 
Energy  Agency  agreement  entitled  Decision 
on  Preparation  for  Future  Supply  disrup- 
tions' including,  but  not  limited  to— 

••(i)  the  National  Emergency  Sharing  Or- 
ganization, 

••(ii)  emerg  ency  sharing  systems:  and 

••(lii)  the  SI  ipply  right  project: 


••(B)  activities  of  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  its  energy  emergency  preparedness 
obligations  to  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization: 

••(C)  development  and  use  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve: 

■'(D)  Government  incentives  to  encourage 
private  petroleum  product  stocks: 

"(E)  reactivation  of  the  Executive  Man- 
power Reserves  including  the- 
y'd) Emergency  Electric  Power  Reserve: 

•■(il)  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Re- 
serve: and 

"(lii)  Emergency  Solid  Fuels  Reserve: 

"(P)  energy  emergency  response  manage- 
ment in  coordination  with  State  and  local 
governments:  and 

"(G)  emergency  public  information  activi- 
ties: and 

"(2)  distinguish  among— 

"(A)  situations  involving  limited  or  gener- 
al war;  international  tensions  that  threaten 
national  security,  and  other  Presidentially 
declared  emergencies: 

••(B)  events  resulting  In  activation  of  the 
International  Energy  Program:  and 

•■(C)  events  or  situations  less  severe  than 
those  described  in  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B). 

■'comprehensive  energy  emergency 

RESPONSE  procedure 

•Sec.  273.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  December  31.  1982.  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  emergency  response  procedure, 
subject  to  subsection  (b).  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  implement,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
pursuant  to  his  authorities  under  existing 
law  other  than  this  part,  in  responding  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of  pe- 
troleum products  available  to  the  United 
SUtes. 

'•(b)  The  comprehensive  energy  emergen- 
cy response  procedure  shall— 

••(1)  specify  a  procedure  for  determining 
appropriate  governmental  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  international  and  domestic  energy 
shortages: 

••(2)  describe  alternative  actions  available 
for  implementation  by  the  President:  and 

"(3)  recommend  any  additional  satutory 
authority  necessary  for  the  president  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 

■•(c)  Nothing  in  this  part,  or  in  the  com- 
prehensive energy  emergency  response  pro- 
cedure submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b),  shall  limit  the  authority  of  the  Presi- 
dent under  existing  law  to  respond  to  a  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts available  to  the  United  States.". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  255 
the  following  new  items: 
••Part  C— Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
•Sec.    271.    Congressional    findings,    policy, 

and  purposes. 
■Sec.  272.  Status  report. 
"Sec.  273.  Comprehensive  energy  emergency 
response  procedure.". 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  DRAWDOWN 
PLAN 

Sec.  3.  On  or  before  September  30.  1982. 
the  President  shall  transmit  to  the  Congress 
a  drawdown  plan  for  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  154  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  Congressional  review 
of  such  drawdown  plan  shall  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  159  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act: 
Provided,  That  the  existing  approved  draw- 
down plan  shall  remain  effective  until  a  new 


drawdown  plan  is  approved  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 159  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  160(c)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6240(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

■■(c)(1)  The  President  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  funding  pursuant  to  section 
167(b)(2)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act.  as  amended  by  section  1034(aMl) 
of  the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35),  immediately  undertake, 
and  thereafter  continue,  petroleum  prod- 
ucts acquisition,  transportation,  and  injec- 
tion activities  at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure 
that  petroleum  products  in  permanent  or 
interim  storage  facilities  in  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  will  be  increased  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  at  least  300.000  barrels 
per  day  until  the  quantity  of  petroleum 
products  stored  within  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  is  at  least  500.000,000  barrels. 

■■(2)  After  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve reaches  a  level  of  500,000.000  barrels, 
the  President  shall  seek  to  continue  petrole- 
um prcKlucts  acquisition,  transportation, 
and  injection  activities  at  a  level  sufficient 
to  assure  that  petroleum  products  in  perma- 
nent or  interim  storage  facilities  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  300.000 
barrels  per  day  until  the  quantity  of  petro- 
leum products  stored  within  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  is  at  least  750,000.000 
barrels.". 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  July  1,  1982. 

(c)  Section  159(f)  of  the  EInergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(f))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  'and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3),  by  inserting  a  ":■■  in 
lieu  of  the  ■':■'  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4). 
and  by  inserting  new  paragraph  (5)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in 
interim  storage  facilities.". 

(d)  Section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6247)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e>  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
total  amounts  obligated  from  the  account  in 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  meet  ex- 
penses related  to  interim  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  products  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve. 

'■(f)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  prior  to  the  storage  of  petroleum 
products  in  Interim  storage  facilities. 

••(g)  No  action  related  to  the  storage  of  pe- 
troleum products  in  existing  facilities  for  in- 
terim storage  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  shall  be  deemed  to  be  ■a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environmenf  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  it  is  used  in  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  of  1969. 

■■(h)  Petroleum  products  stored  in  interim 
storage  facilities  pursuant  to  section 
160(c)(1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  storage 
in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.". 

IMPACT  STUDY 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  President  shall  analyze  the 
impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and  on 
consumers  in  the  United  States  of  reliance 
on  market  allocation  and  pricing  during  a 
severe  oil  supply  shortage.  Such  analysis 
shall- 

(1)  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliance. 


(2)  distinguish  between  the  impacts  of 
such  reliance  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (including  small  business  and  agricul- 
ture) and  on  households  of  different  income 
levels, 

(3)  specify  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
be  followed  including  emergency  tax  cuts, 
emergency  block  grants,  and  emergency 
supplements  to  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, and 

(4)  describe  the  likely  impact  on  the  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  of  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  (including  emer- 
gency authorities)  affecting  the  price  or  al- 
location of  petroleum. 

Projections  must  be  made  of  the  effect  of 
the  disruption  of  the  price  of  motor  gaso- 
line, home  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel,  and 
on  Federal  tax  revenues.  Federal  royalty  re- 
ceipts, and  State  and  \ocaX  tax  revenues. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  containing  the  analysis  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a),  including  a  de- 
tailed, step-by-step  description  of  the  proce- 
dures by  which  the  policies  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)  would  be  accomplished  in  an 
emergency,  along  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

CONTINUATION  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT 
INFORMATION  COLLECTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6381 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

■'PETROLEUM  PRODUCT  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  507.  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall,  pursuant  to  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President  or  his  delegate  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution 
of  petroleun  products  at  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels,  on  a  State-by-State  basis.  Such 
information  shall  be  substantially  of  the 
same  type  as  was  collected  during  Septem- 
ber 1981  by  the  Energy  Information  Admin- 
istration in  connection  with  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of  1973. ". 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  the  EInergy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  relating  to  section  506 
the  following  new  item: 

■'Sec.  507.  Petroleum  product  information.". 

ENERGY  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  Just  completed  a  major 
debate  on  the  Federal  budget.  That 
debate  centered  on  the  condition  of 
our  economy  and  what  we  in  the  Con- 
gress should  do  to  re-shape  this  Na- 
tion's business,  social,  and  political  pri- 
orities to  meet  the  crisis  in  our  econo- 
my and  to  meet  the  worldwide  chal- 
lenges that  threaten  the  United  States 
not  only  economically  but  militarily. 

Concern  for  the  health  of  our  econo- 
my has  been  oiu-  primary  concern— 
and  rightly  so— for  the  last  2  years. 
But  in  the  process  we  seem  to  have 
pushed  back  our  concern  about  wheth- 
er or  not  we  need  an  energy  policy  for 
the  United  States— and  wrongly  so. 
The  need  for  a  sound  energy  policy  is 
particularly  critical  in  the  area  of 
energy  emergency  preparedness.  But 
effective  planning  for  energy  emergen- 
cies is  particularly  difficult  in  a  coim- 
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try  which  believes,  as  I  believe,  that 

major  decisions  should  not  be  made  by 
Government,  but  by  individuals,  and 
in  a  country  which  believes  that  the 
major  programs  are  going  to  be  those 
that  mobilize  the  private  sector,  not 
those  that  mobilize  Government. 

Nevertheless,  having  said  that,  we 
need  to  recognize  that  the  role  for 
Government  is  still  there  and  that  we 
need  to  rationalize  and  focus  that  role 
for  the  good  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole; 
for  the  good  of  all  the  people  who  live 
here;  and  for  the  benefit  of  the  indi- 
vidual energy  consumer  as  well  as  the 
energy  entrepeneur. 

But.  we  have  a  great  difficulty  today 
in  defining  that  role  because  almost 
every  policy  choice  we  must  make  in- 
volves competing  groups  or  values. 
Every  solution  we  raise  seems  to  find 
more  critics,  but  there  is  a  moral  di- 
mension to  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
American  people,  and  there  is  a  moral 
dimension  if  we  fail  to  meet  those 
same  needs. 

Many  people  have  forgotten,  in  the 
current  euphoria  over  increased 
energy  supplies  and  diminishing 
prices,  that  we  live  in  a  world  in  which 
those  conditions  are  fragile  indeed. 
They  have  forgotten  that  the  oil  price 
increases  over  the  last  9  years  oc- 
curred during  periods  of  artificial 
shortages.  They  have  forgotten  that  in 
1978  when  the  Shah  of  Iran  fell  we 
lost  less  than  10  percent  of  the  free 
world's  oil  but  the  price  of  oil  doubled 
overnight.  And  they  have  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  price  increases  that  origi- 
nated during  periods  of  shortage  were 
sustained  by  OPEC  after  the  short- 
ages abated. 

The  extent  to  which  future  oil  short- 
ages will  produce  price  increases  will 
depend  on  a  vast  array  of  variables  at 
the  time  of  the  shortage,  such  as  avail- 
able domestic  and  world  inventories 
and  production  surge  capacities,  and 
elasticities  of  demand.  According  to 
the  Department  of  Energy  the  price  of 
oil  if  there  were  to  be  a  worldwide 
shortage  of  1  million  barrels  per  day  in 
the  current  world  energy  and  econom- 
ic context  (assuming  a  current  price  of 
$34)  might  rise  to  be  within  the  range 
of  $39  to  $40  per  barrel.  If  the  short- 
age were  3  million  barrels  per  day  the 
price  of  oil  might  rise  to  be  in  the 
range  of  $42  to  $43  per  barrel  up  to 
$50  to  $55  per  barrel  depending  on  the 
assumptions. 

As  Robert  D.  Hormats,  the  Assistant 

Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  and 

Business  Affairs,  testified  before  the 

Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 

.  sources  on  May  6,  1982: 

The  long-term  threat  of  serious  harm  to 
the  economies  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  from  a  world  oil  supply  interruption 
has  not  abated.  Despite  a  drop  In  prices,  the 
threat  of  a  disruption  Is  a  real  one  which  we 
can  ignore  only  at  our  peril. 

Because  of  the  historical  link  be- 
tween energy  shortages  and  increased 
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petrolebm  prices,  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  has 
maintakied  its  deep  interest  and  seri- 
ous coicem  about  the  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness  of  the  United 
States.  That  interest  and  concern 
dates  t<  the  early  1970's,  to  the  OPEC 
embarg  >  of  1973,  and  to  what  turned 
out  to  1  »e  the  beginning  of  a  series  of 
energy  emergencies,  including  the  nat- 
ural gas  shortage  in  the  winter  of 
1976-77  the  coal  strike  in  the  winter 
of  1977  78,  the  impact  of  the  Iranian 
revoluti  on  on  the  world  oil  markets  in 
1978  and  1979,  and  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
in  the  fjill  of  1980.  Each  of  those  expe- 
riences feerved  to  further  sensitize  the 
membei  s  of  the  committee  to  the  need 
for  pricr  preparation  of  a  quick  and 
predict!  ble  response  to  any  potential 
energy  emergency  facing  the  United 
States,  I  capability  which,  in  the  judg- 
ment 01  the  committee,  does  not  now 
exist. 

Much  additional  work  needs  to  be 
done  be  'ore  we  can  conclude  that  our 
Nation  is,  in  fact,  prepared  to,  cope 
with  an  energy  supply  emergency,  de- 
spite in  tiatives  being  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Energy. 

The  committee  reached  this  conclu- 
sion aft  ;r  a  comprehensive  review  of 
our  Nal  ion's  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredneis  beginning  early  last  year. 
After  th  e  veto  of  S.  1503,  the  Standby 
Petrolei  m  Allocation  Act  of  1982,  was 
sustaine  1,  the  committee  turned  its  at- 
tention o  an  inquiry  into  the  status  of 
our  Nation's  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness. Such  an  inquiry  by  the 
committee  was  particularly  appropri- 
ate because  the  United  States  is  now 
depende  it  on  the  market  place  for  the 
allocatic  n  and  pricing  of  petroleum  in 
the  ever  t  of  a  serious  shortage,  and,  as 
the  Prei  ident  noted  in  his  veto  mes- 
sage, th(  United  States  is  now  depend- 
ent on  t  le  general  powers  that  can  be 
used  by  the  President  to  protect  na- 
tional se  :urity.  meet  our  treaty  obliga- 
tions, i  nd  assure  essential  public 
health  a  id  safety  functions. 

The  cammittee  undertook  the  in- 
quiry in  a  constructive  spirit  and  with 
the  full  ;ooperation  of  the  administra- 
tion. Or  behalf  of  the  Committee  I 
wish  to  express  our  appreciation  for 
the  adr  linistration's  cooperation  in 
this  rev  ew.  At  the  same  time,  the 
committee  sought  to  satisfy  its  serious 
concerns  about  the  adequacy  of  our 
energy  emergency  preparedness  pro- 
gram. 

On  th(  international  front,  the  com- 
mittee sought  to  obtain  a  thorough 
understj  nding  of  our  obligations 
under  t  le  international  energy  pro- 
gram, in  both  crisis  and  subcrisis  situa- 
tions. 

On  th((  domestic  front,  the  commit- 
tee undertook  an  indepth  review  of 
the  statement  of  Assistant  Secretary 
Vaughai  on  March  31  in  his  testimony 
before  :he  Interior  Appropriations 
Subcomi  tiittee.    That   statement,    and 
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materials  subsequently  supplied  to  the 
Committee  on  energy  and  Natural  Re- 
source, described  a  series  of  new  initia- 
tives now  iknderway  to  deal  with  the 
domestic  and  international  aspects  of 
energy  emorgency  preparedness;  these 
initiatives  are  reviewed  in  the  appen- 
dix to  the  pommittee's  report  on  this 
bill.  The  principal  new  initiatives, 
which  I  wilf  review,  include: 

Coordination  of  Federal  Energy 
emergency  bolicies  with  the  50  States 
in  the  absence  of  statutory  pre-emp- 
tion: 

Reliance  in  reactivation  of  the  Exec- 
utive Manpower  Reserve  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act; 

Use  of  trie  Defense  Production  Act 
for  other  tnan  defense  related  activi- 
ties; 1 

Developnxent  of  alternative  draw- 
down apprqaches  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve; 

Establishment  of  a  national  emer- 
gency—oil-*haring  organization  to 
support  lEA  activities; 

Analysis  of  import  quotas  and  tariffs 
that  can  belimplemented  to  reduce  or 
eliminate  IpA  allocation  obligations; 
and 

Development  of  a  National  Oil 
Board  to  siipport  our  NATO  commit- 
ment. 

These  proposals  were  closely  exam 
ined  by  the  committee  on  their  indi 
vidual  meriks,  and  most  importantly, 
as  an  Integral  part  of  our  overall  emer- 
gency preparedness  planning  for  both 
domestic  aild  international  emergen- 
cies. Several  of  these  initiatives  may 
be  very  proi  nising,  and  they  should  be 
further  explored  in  a  joint  effort  by 
the  Congress  and  the  administration. 
However,  other  initiatives  suggested 
by  the  admi  listration,  such  as  revenue 
recycling,  hi  ive  been  previously  consid- 
ered by  the  committee  and  the  Senate 
and  were  re;  ected  overwhelmingly. 

Concurrert  with  the  committee's 
review  of  ou  r  international  and  domes- 
tic energy  emergency  preparedness 
programs,  tl^e  GAO  was  conducting  its 
review  of  the  documents  furnished  to 
the  commitjtee  by  the  DOE.  Their 
review  indicktes  that  the  Department 
is  taking  some  concrete  steps  toward 
better-def in(  fd  contingency  plans  and 
procedures.  According  to  the  GAO.  in 
testimony  before  the  committee,  most 
of  DOE'S  energency  preparedness  ini- 
tiatives are  very  preliminary  and  the 
scope  of  EK>E's  effort  in  actual  plan 
development— as  distinct  from  doing 
studies  and  (defining  options— extends 
only  to  several  narrow  fronts.  Basical- 
ly, the  DOB'S  approach  rests  on  two 
fundamen^^foundations: 

The  strtf^Bic  petroleum  reserve 
(SPR),  and 

The  reactivation  of  the  executive 
manpower  reserves 

The  GAO  concluded  that  of  these 
two,  the  SP  H  is  quite  advanced  while 
the  use  of  t%e  executive  manpower  re- 
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serves  for  managing  energy  disrup- 
tions related  to  national  defense  emer- 
gencies has  not  reached  the  concrete 
proposal  stage.  The  GAO  observed 
considerable  confusion  within  the 
DOE  and  the  administration  over 
whether  authority  exists  to  activate 
the  reserves  in  such  a  crisis  and  what 
they  could  accomplish  once  they  were 
activated.  The  GAO  observed  that  the 
rest  of  DOE'S  effort  at  this  point,  is  di- 
rected at  gathering  data,  doing  studies 
and  defining  options,  not  the  actual 
development  of  contingency  plans. 

The  conclusion  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  was  that  "in  the  final 
analysis,  it  may  well  be  that  DOE's  ap- 
proach to  contingency  planning  for  ev- 
erything except  military  situations  is 
still  little  more  than  the  SPR."  Thus 
the  GAO  repeated  its  conclusion  of 
last  September  that: 

The  Inadequate  state  of  the  Nation's 
emergency  preparedness  •  •  •  is  a  serious 
problem  requiring  Immediate  attention.  We 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  prompt  and  concerted  action  to 
counter  this  serious  potential  threat  to  na- 
tional security. 

The  GAO  saw  no  reason  to  change 
that  assessment  today. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee's 
review  supports  this  conclusion  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office.  Precisely 
for  this  reason  the  committee  recom- 
mends enactment  of  S.  2332.  The 
measure  before  us,  S.  2332,  will  assure 
that  the  United  States  develops  a 
quick  and  predictable  capability  to  re- 
spond to  energy  emergencies  on  do- 
mestic as  well  as  international  fronts. 

In  summary,  S.  2332.  would: 

First,  establish  as  the  policy  of  the 
United  State?  that  a  Federal  compre- 
hensive energy  emergency  response 
procedure  shall  be  available  for  imple- 
mentation by  the  President  as  a  sup- 
plement to  reliance  on  the  free  market 
to  mitigate  the  adverse  impacts  of  a 
shortage  of  crude  oil  or  petroleum 
products  on  public  health,  safety,  and 
welfare.  Such  a  response  procedure 
would  rely  on  the  President's  author- 
ity under  otherwise  existing  law.  S. 
2332  does  not  authorize  any  new  regu- 
latory authority.  Moreover  since  it 
does  not  authorize  petroleum  price 
and  allocation  controls,  it  does  not 
contain  provisions  comparable  to 
those  in  S.  1503,  which  was  vetoed  by 
the  President.  By  comparison  S.  2332 
would  support  current  administrative 
initiatives  which  rely  on  free  market 
allocation  and  pricing  in  the  event  of 
shortages  in  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
product  imports. 

Second,  S.  2332  would  provide  a  two 
step  procedure,  as  I  will  discuss,  for 
the  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
energy  emergency  response  procedure 
under  the  authorities  available  to  the 
President  under  otherwise  existing 
law. 

Third.  S.  2332  would  extend  the  ex- 
piration date  of  the  antitrust  defense 


under  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  until  August  1, 
1983. 

Fourth,  S.  2332  would  require  the 
President  to  acquire  crude  oil  and  pe- 
troleum products  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  at  an  annual  average 
rate  of  at  least  300,000  barrels  per  day 
until  the  quantity  stored  in  the  re- 
serve is  at  least  500  million  barrels. 

Fifth.  S.  2332  would  provide  for  an 
analysis  of  the  impact  on  the  domestic 
economy  and  on  consumers  in  the 
United  States  of  reliance  on  market  al- 
location and  pricing  during  a  severe 
petroleum  supply  shortage. 

Sixth,  S.  2332  would  require  the  col- 
lection, under  other  provisions  of  law, 
on  a  State-by-State  basis  of  informa- 
tion regarding  the  wholesale  and  retail 
prices,  supplies,  and  distribution  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products. 

COMPREHENSIVE  RESPONSE  PROCEDURE 

The  measure  (S.  2332)  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
(no  later  than  December  31,- 1982)  a 
comprehensive  energy  emergency  re- 
sponse procedure  which  the  President 
(pursuant  to  his  authorities  under  oth- 
erwise existing  law)  would  implement, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  in  responding  to  a 
substantial  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  products 
available  to  the  United  States. 

The  comprehensive  energy  emergen- 
cy response  procedure  must,  first, 
specify  a  procedure  for  determining 
appropriate  governmental  actions  in 
response  to  international  and  domestic 
energy  shortages;  second,  describe  al- 
ternative actions  available  for  imple- 
mentation by  the  President;  and  third, 
recommend  any  additional  statutory 
authority  necessary  for  the  President 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  part. 
The  comprehensive  response  proce- 
dure must  distinguish  among  three 
categories  of  shortages:  First,  situa- 
tions involving  limited  or  general  war, 
international  tensions  that  threaten 
national  security,  and  other  I*residen- 
tially  declared  emergencies;  second, 
events  resulting  in  activation  of  the 
international  energy  program;  and 
third,  events  or  situations  less  severe 
in  nature  than  the  aforementioned. 

Each  of  these  three  categories  re- 
flect different  degrees  in  severity  of 
potential  energy  supply  shortages. 
The  first  category  emphasizes  situa- 
tions where  the  national  security  is  di- 
rectly involved  and  the  President  may 
need  to  supplement  the  free  market  in 
order  to  meet  defense  needs,  for  exam- 
ple, through  his  use  of  existing  au- 
thorities in  the  Defense  Production 
Act  and.  in  particular,  the  proposed 
"Executive  Manpower  Reserve"  by  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

The  second  category  emphasizes  sit- 
uations where  supplementary  actions 
may  be  required  by  the  President  in 
order  to  meet  international  obligations 
under  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram. While  it  is  clear  that  the  au- 


thorities of  section  251  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (EPCA) 
are  available  to  the  President  in  the 
event  of  activation  of  the  7-percent 
trigger,  the  options  available  to  the 
President  under  existing  national  law 
in  the  event  of  a  "sub-crisis"  shortage 
are  not  fully  defined.  The  response 
procedure  required  by  S.  2332  would 
indicate  the  options  being  considered 
by  the  administration  under  existing 
national  law. 

The  third  category  emphasizes  less 
severe  situations  than  those  involving 
national  defense  or  the  international 
energy  program. 

The  emphasis  of  the  response  proce- 
dure would  be  to  identify  the  options 
or  policies  that  the  administration 
would  consider,  how  decisions  will  be 
made,  who  will  make  them,  and  the 
general  policy  considerations  that  will 
be  taken  into  account  in  selecting  a 
particular  procedure  or  course  of 
action.  By  comparison,  it  is  not  envi- 
sioned that  the  response  procedure 
must  describe  the  actual  policies  and 
substantive  decisions  that  would  be 
employed  in  any  of  a  variety  of  short- 
age conditions. 

STATUS  REPORT 

Prior  to  his  submission  of  a  compre- 
hensive energy  emergency  response 
procedure  to  the  Congress,  S.  2332 
would  require  the  President  to  submit 
to  the  Congress  by  November  15  of 
this  year,  a  status  report  on  the 
energy  emergency  planning  that  is 
now  being  conducted  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy.  The  report  would 
consist  of  two  parts:  A  memorandimi 
of  law  approved  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, and  a  description  of  the  adminis- 
tration's progress  in  completing  a  com- 
prehensive emergency  response  proce- 
dure to  be  used  in  the  event  of  a  seri- 
ous shortage  of  petroleiun  supplies. 

The  status  report  on  progress  in 
completing  a  comprehensive  energy 
emergency  response  procedure  is  to  he 
based  on  currently  ongoing  activities 
within  the  administration  and,  in  par- 
ticular, within  the  Department  of 
Energy;  however,  much  of  this  work  is 
at  a  very  early  stage  of  development. 
Moreover,  considerable  progreu  is  re- 
quired before  we  can  concluoe  that 
our  Nation  is,  in  fact,  prepared; for  an 
energy  supply  emergency.  S.  2332  will 
assure  that  sufficient  progress  Is  made 
so  that  the  United  States  can  ade- 
quately cope  with  an  energy  supply 
shortage  should  it  occur. 

MEMORANDUM  OP  LAW 

The  memorandum  of  law  would  de- 
scribe the  nature  and  extent  of  the  au- 
thorities imder  existing  law  available 
for  use  by  the  Federal  Government 
during  an  energy  emergency.  This 
legal  analysis  is  essential  if  the  Con- 
gress is  to  imderstand  the  limits  of  the 
options  available  to  the  Government 
in  responding  to  a  petroleum  supply 
shortage.  At  the  moment,  the  Govern- 
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ment  does  not  have  a  definitive  analy- 
sis of  its  authority  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions in  the  event  of  a  shortage.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  disagreement  over 
the  meaning  of  certain  statutory  pro- 
visions relied  upon  by  the  administra- 
tion for  portions  of  its  emergency 
planning,  for  example,  the  proposed 
use  of  the  Defense  Production  Act  in 
situations  which  do  not  involve  nation- 
al defense. 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  the  Cabinet 
Council  on  Natural  Resources  and  En- 
vironment considered  the  need  for 
some  form  of  new  legislation  to  re- 
place the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act.  which  expired  on  Septem- 
ber 30.  1981.  In  a  memorandum  for  the 
President,  the  Cabinet  Council  noted 
that  the  Justice  Department  had  con- 
ducted a  legal  analysis  and  had  con- 
cluded that  without  additional  legisla- 
tion, there  will  not  be  sufficient  au- 
thority to  duplicate  the  comprehen- 
sive price  controls  and  allocation  au- 
thority available  under  the  EPAA. 
The  Cabinet  Council  observed  that 
there  is  debate  as  to  whether  remain- 
ing authorities  could  provide  the  best 
response  to  any  future  crisis.  The  Cab- 
inet Council  also  acluiowledged  that 
existing  authorities  might  not  allow 
Government  control  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies if  that  were  needed  to  prevent 
catastrophic  consequences  for  certain 
users. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  pru- 
dent planning  and  commonsense.  we 
need  to  know,  with  a  reasonable 
degree  of  certainty,  whether  existing 
authorities  are  adequate,  or  not,  to 
permit  the  Federal  Government  to 
take  those  actions"  that  it  finds  neces- 
sary for  responding  adequately  to  a 
severe  shortage. 

When  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  held  hearings  last 
year  on  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act,  it  received  and  reviewed  a 
number  of  memoranda  supplied  by  the 
administration  analyzing  the  legal 
basis  for  various  Government  re- 
sponses to  a  supply  interruption.  But 
those  memoranda  demonstrated  that 
the  scope  of  the  various  authorities  is 
not  clear.  Thus,  the  ability  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  take  certain  ac- 
tions under  particular  circumstances  is 
also  unclear.  For  example,  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950  permits  Feder- 
al allocation  of  oil  supplies  for  nation- 
al defense  purposes  should  that 
become  necessary  during  a  major  dis- 
ruption. When  would  a  shortage  be 
severe  enough  to  trigger  the  authority 
under  the  act?  Mr.  President,  no  one 
seems  to  know.  Yet.  the  proijosed  use 
of  the  Defense  Production  Act  is  a 
major  feature  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  contingency  plan. 

Both  the  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration need  to  know  the  practical 
limits  of  each  statutory  provision  that 
grants  authority  for  Federal  action 
during  an  energy  emergency.  We  must 


obtain  that  information  to  insure  that 
the  federal  Government's  plan  for 
with  an  energy  shortage  will 
[able  and  effective,  if  implement- 
rhe  alternative,  of  course,  is 
to  deal  with  the  delays  and  un- 
ities created  by  court  actions 
It  dunng  an  emergency  to  clart- 
j  limits  of  Federal  authorfty. 
(for  these  reasons,  Mr.  President, 
le  committee  included  in  S.  2332 
luirement  that  a  memorandum 
of  lavr  be  prepared.  Such  an  analysis 
would|  become  a  valuable  component 
of  out  Nation's  emergency  prepared^ 
ness  planning. 

iNCLuaoif  or  iea  issues  ahd  kato  activities 
S.  2l32  would  also  require  that  the 
status]  report  include  a  description  and 
analy*s  of  the  activities  of  the  United 
Statea  pursuant  to  the  International 
Energ^  Program.  Included  in  the  anal- 
ysis would  be  the  following  four  sub- 
jects specifically  identified  in  the  bill: 
The  feA  decision  of  December  10, 
1981,  the  National  Emergency  Sharing 
Organization,  emergency  sharing  sys- 
tems, ind  the  supply  right  project. 

lEA's  December  10,  1981  deci- 
thprizes  an  IEA  response  to  a 
(d  subcrisis  situation,  which  is  a 
ion  in  oil  supplies  smaller  than 
ircent  shortfall  necessary  to  ac- 
the  IEA  emergency-Sharing 
The  December  10  decision 
the  IEA  countries  to  consider 
what  tuition,  if  any,  is  necessary  to 
suppletnent  market  forces  during  a 
subcrii  is  situation.  Actions  specifically 
envisic  ned  by  the  decision  include: 

Discouragement    of    abnormal    spot 
marke'  purchases  or  other  undesirable 
purchi  ses; 
Low*  red  consumption: 
Shor  t-term  fuel  switching: 
High    levels   of   indigenous   produc- 
tion: 

Stocla  and  stock  policies,  through 
Govenkment  consultation  with  oil 
compahies;  and 

Infoimal  efforts  to  minimize  and 
contain  the  effects  of  supply  imbal- 
ances. 

Whe  1  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram ^^as  created  in  1974,  the  partici- 
pating countries  agreed  that  oil  shar- 
ing wo  ild  occur  only  in  the  event  of  a 
severe  oil  supply  disruption.  Now,  if  a 
smallei  shortage  should  occur,  the  De- 
cembei  10  decision  permits  IEA  coun- 
tries I  o  consider  possible  response 
measufes  that  would  supplement 
market  forces.  The  Congress  must 
have  the  opportunity  to  judge  wheth- 
er the,  December  10  decision  enables 
the  I^  to  compel  the  United  States 
to  par  icipate  in  a  subcrisis  response. 
The  re  port  required  by  S.  2332  would 
assist  9\e  Congress  in  making  that  de- 
termii^tion.  The  report  would  also 
provid<  information  bearing  on  several 
import  mt  questions.  For  example, 
under  U.S.  law,  what  limits  would 
apply  1  o  actions  by  the  President  and 
U.S.  oj    companies  in  responding  to  a 


subcrisis  i  ituation?  The  administration 


contends 
response 
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that  in  such  circumstances, 
Eictivities  by  U.S.  oil  compa- 


nies would  have  no  antitrust  protec- 


tion, and  jthe  President  would  have  no 
statutory  authority  to  order  the  allo- 
cation of  lOil,  either  internationally  or 
domesticailly.  What,  then,  are  the  ben- 
efits of  the  December  10  agreement. 
What  other  options  would  be  legally 
permissibe?  We  need  to  know,  Mr. 
President  That  is  why  S.  2332  specifi- 
cally reqiiires  that  the  IEA  subcrisis 
issue  be  included  in  the  status  report. 
The  Congress  must  be  fully  informed 
about  the  extent  of  any  U.S.  commit- 
ment to  respond  to  a  subcrisis  disrup- 
tion of  oil  supplies. 

As  prev  ously  noted,  the  bill  would 
require  that  three  other  specific  sub- 
jects be  ir  eluded  in  the  IEA  portion  of 
the  repor,.  Each  subject  is  currently 
being  analyzed  by  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  is  part  of  DOE's  emergen- 
cy preparedness  program. 

The  fi^t  subject,  the  National 
Emergency  Sharing  Organization 
(NESO),  ii  the  organization  within  the 
Federal  Oovemment  that  will  coordi- 
nate with!  the  IEA  if  the  emergency 
sharing  sytstem  is  activated.  DOE  is  de- 
veloping a  NESO  management  plan 
that  will  identify  NESO  responsibil- 
ities and  establish  operating  proce- 
dures. Th*  second  subject  is  emergen- 
cy-sharinri  systems.  These  systems  are 
the  oil-sharing  procedures  and  related 
contingeniy  plans  that  would  be  used 
by  the  United  States  to  meet  any  allo- 
cation obligation  resulting  from  acti- 
vation of  Wie  lEA's  emergency-sharing 
system.  The  final  subject,  the  supply 
right  proj  ;ct.  is  a  EMDE  survey  of  op- 
tions, such  as  import  quotas  or  tariffs, 
that  the  U.S.  Government  can  imple- 
ment to  r«  duce  or  eliminate  the  likeli- 
hood tha;  an  allocation  obligation 
would  be  1  icurred  when  the  IEA  emer- 
gency-shading system  is  triggered. 
These  projects  have  important  impli- 
cations for  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Intematiofial  Energy  program.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  is  appropriate  that  the 
status  of  each  project  he  described  in 
the  IEA  bortion  of  the  report  to  be 
filed  on  Ndvember  15. 

Another!  emergency  preparedness 
program  currently  under  development 
by  DOE  isi  derived  from  the  U.S.  obli- 
gation under  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  to  respond  to  various  condi- 
tions adversely  affecting  NATO  mem- 
bers. The  United  States  is  obligated  to 
participate  in  the  distribution  of  oil 
supplies  jamong  NATO  members 
during  a  severe  supply  shortage, 
whether  ot  not  the  shortage  occurs 
during  wartime.  Therefore.  S.  2332 
provides  tftat  the  November  15  status 
report  shall  include  an  analysis  of  this 
NATO  obligation.  The  Congress 
should  be  brmally  advised  of  how  the 
administration  intends  to  implement 
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this  obligation,  and  how  it  will  be  co- 
ordinated with  our  IEA  obligations. 

USE  or  THE  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

In  addition.  S.  2332  would  require 
the  status  report  to  include  a  descrip- 
tion and  analysis  of  the  development 
and  use  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. The  reserve  is  an  essential  ele- 
ment of  this  country's  efforts  to  pro- 
vide protection  against  the  conse- 
quences of  an  international  oil  supply 
interruption.  Moreover,  reliance  on 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  a 
principal  feature  of  the  administra- 
tion's energy  emergency  program. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
Economic  and  Business  Affairs, 
Robert  D.  Hormats.  cogently  stated,  in 
testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  on 
March  25,  1982: 

The  U.S.  Government  attaches  great  im- 
portance to  the  IEA  oil  stockpiling  require- 
ment. Even  with  the  best  of  intentions  and 
the  most  elnborate  of  international  sharing 
systems,  we  and  our  allies  will  not  be  able  to 
support  one  another  or  take  steps  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  international  oil  market  if 
we  are  caught  without  adequate  reserves  in 
a  major  supply  interruption,  and  price  in- 
creases and  other  forms  of  demand  inhibi- 
tion have  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  re- 
storing balance  between  oil  demand  and 
supply. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  currently  preparing  a  distri- 
bution management  manual  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The 
manual  will  describe  the  functions, 
roles,  responsibilities,  and  procedures 
which  would  be  followed  to  implement 
a  SPR  drawdown.  Such  a  drawdown 
would  be  in  accordance  with  the  appli- 
cable congressionally  approved  SPR 
distribution  plan.  The  SPR  manual 
also  will  Identify  logistical,  legal,  and 
managerial  requirements. 

In  addition,  the  Department  of 
Energy  is  preparing  to  undertake  a 
review  of  alternative  drawdown  ap- 
proaches for  the  use  of  SPR  oil  in  a 
potential  crisis.  While  this  effort  is 
still  in  the  formulative  stages,  it  is 
clear  that  the  effects  of  alternative  ap- 
proaches to  SPR  drawdown  will  vary 
widely.  Precisely  for  this  reason,  the 
proposed  use  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  need  to  be  addressed  by 
the  comprehensive  energy  emergency 
response  procedure. 

STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  DRAWDOWM 
PLAN 

Because  of  the  integral  relationship 
between  the  comprehensive  response 
procedure  and  the  SPR  drawdown 
plan,  section  3  of  S.  2332  would  require 
the  President,  by  September  30  of  this 
year,  to  prepare  a  new  drawdown  plan 
for  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
The  plan  must  be  consistent  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act,  which  is  the  basic 
legislative  authorization  for  the  SPR. 
The  new  plan  also  would  be  subject  to 
the  congressional  review  procedures 
described  in  EPCA. 


Mr.  President,  this  provision  is  based 
on  amendment  No.  1352,  which  was 
authored  by  Senator  Durenberger. 

Subsequently,  I  will  discuss  the 
matter  of  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
fill  rates. 

PRIVATE  STOCKS 

On  the  domestic  front,  the  status 
report  and  the  memorandum  of  law 
must  address  Government  incentives 
to  encourage  private  petroleum  prod- 
uct stocks.  The  use  of  private  stocks 
can  serve  as  a  major  defense  against 
the  adverse  economic  consequences  of 
an  energy  supply  shortage.  As  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Hormats  testified: 

We  must  not  allow  short-term  market  de- 
velopments to  lull  us  into  a  false  sense  of  se- 
curity about  supplies.  We  are  becoming  con- 
cerned that  oil  companies  may  be  drawing 
their  oil  stocks  down  too  far.  The  better 
case  scenarios  may  look  more  realistic  to  us 
today  than  the  worse  case  ones,  but  we 
cannot  neglect  the  latter  in  our  emergency 
preparedness  planning.  It  takes  a  long  time 
to  construct  and  fill  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

Unfortunately,  as  was  observed  by 
several  witnesses,  private  stocks  are 
now  110  million  barrels  lower  than  last 
March.  If  this  trend  continues,  and 
the  factors  underlying  it  show  no  sign 
of  abating,  by  September  private 
stocks  will  be  at  levels  similar  to  those 
during  the  Iranian  shortfall  of  1979. 
As  the  GAO  observed- 
While  the  private  stocks  have  fallen  by 
100  million  barrels  between  last  November 
and  April,  the  SPR  added  only  about  20  mil- 
lion barrels  during  the  same  period. 

When  asked  what  incentives  now 
exist  to  encourage  private  petroleum 
stockpiles  the  Department  of  Energy 
responded  to  the  committee  that— 

This  question  is  currently  the  subject  of  a 
DOE  contractor  study,  due  to  be  completed 
August  31,  1982. 

The  DOE  then  added: 

There  is  no  existing  statutory  authority  to 
control  privately  owned  stocks.  Of  course, 
the  principal  protection  of  law  resides  In  the 
U.S.  Constitution  prohibitions  against  the 
taking  of  property  without  due  process  of 
law  and  adequate  compensation. 

Because  private  stocks  are  so  impor- 
tant to  our  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness the  DOE  effort  needs  to 
focus  on- 
short  term  means  to  slow  or  stop  the 
current  drawdown  of  private  stocks; 

long  term  policies  to  encourage  pri- 
vate stock  building;  and 

policies  to  encourage  drawdown  of 
industry  stocks  during  disruptions. 

EXECUTIVE  MANPOWER  RESERVES 

A  major  feature  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  is  reactivation  of  the 
executive  manpower  reserve  under  the 
Defense  Production  Act.  Therefore 
the  bill  (S.  2332)  requires  the  status 
report  and  the  memorandum  of  law 
must  examine  the  proposed  use  of  the 
emergency  electric  power  reserve;  the 
emergency  petroleum  and  gas  reserve: 
and  the  emergency  solid  fuels  reserve. 
The  objective  of  DOE  is  that  private 


industry  expertise  be  brought  to  bear 
in  the  national  interest  during  energy 
emergencies.  There  are,  however,  legal 
and  practical  constraints  which  must 
be  taken  account  of  in  any  Govern- 
ment industry  collaborative  effort. 

According  to  the  GAO  there  are  four 
basic  issues  that  have  to  be  resolved: 
First,  can  the  reserves  be  activated  in 
an  energy  crisis  which  was  not  de- 
clared to  be  a  national  emergency 
under  the  Defense  Production  Act? 
The  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency— which  has  overall  responsibil- 
ity for  executive  manpower  reserves 
Govemmentwide— has  taken  the  view 
that  the  reserves  can  only  be  mobi- 
lized in  a  defense-related  national 
emergency.  If  this  view  prevails,  DOE 
would  not  be  able  to  activate  the  re- 
serves for  the  most  likely  kinds  of 
energy  emergencies.  Second  is  there  a 
problem  of  conflict  of  interest?  Third, 
is  there  a  problem  regarding  antitrust 
policy?  Fourth,  there  is  the  overall 
question  of  what  the  reserves  would  do 
if  the  previous  three  problems  were 
solved  and  they  were  mobilized. 

Mr.  President,  such  potential  con- 
straints are  recognized  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  EInergy  which  responded  as 
follows  to  a  question  for  the  record  on 
the  need  for  additional  statutory  au- 
thority in  order  to  utilize  the  execu- 
tive manpower  reserve  to  deal  with 
energy  supply  emergencies: 

While  there  has  not  been  a  final  judgment 
on  this  issue,  it  appears  that  effective  use  of 
the  reserves  by  E>OE  would  be  assisted  by 
new  or  amended  legislation  dealing  with  the 
subjects  of  conflict  of  interest,  antitrust 
and.  perhaps,  advisory  committees.  Specific 
proposals  dealing  with  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act,  the  Department  of  Energy  Organi- 
zation Act.  and  the  U.S.  criminal  code, 
among  others,  are  being  examined  by  DOE 
with  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency  (FEMA)  and  the  Emergency  Mobili- 
zation Preparedness  Board  (EMPB). 

This  review  is,  however,  not  expect- 
ed to  be  completed  until  September 
1982.  For  these  reasons,  the  status 
report  and  the  memorandimi  of  law 
must  address  this  subject. 

STATE  COORDINATION  AND  PUBLIC  UtrORMATION 

ACTivinn 
The  memorandum  of  law  and  accom- 
panying report  must  also  describe  the 
extent  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's energy  emergency  planning 
will  be  coordinated  with  State  and 
local  governments.  Unlesi  effective  co- 
ordination occurs  during  an  emergen- 
cy, the  prospects  for  successful  oper- 
ation of  a  Federal  emergency  plan  are 
seriously  reduced.  This  conclusion  fol- 
lows from  a  simple  fact:  when  the 
EPAA  expired  last  September,  Federal 
law  no  longer  preempted  those  State 
laws  that  would  conflict  with  Federal 
emergency  preparedness  programs  if  a 
petroleum  supply  shortage  occurred. 
With  the  veto  of  S.  1503,  that  remains 
the  case  today. 
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The  administration  contends  that  if 
State  actions  impede  interstate  com- 
merce during  an  energy  shortage,  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  prevent  or 
remove  such  restrictions.  How  intru- 
sive must  State  laws  be  before  they 
will  be  challenged  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment? If  the  States  are  to  be 
granted  broad  latitude,  then  the  legal 
analysis  should  indicate  that  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  certain  State  ac- 
*tions,  such  as  allocation  of  petroleum, 
are  to  be  prohibited  or  strictly  limited, 
then  the  result  would  be  a  new  form 
of  Federal  preemption,  and  both  the 
Congress  and  the  States  should  be 
provided  adequate  notice. 

In  light  of  the  administration's  pri- 
mary reliance  on  market  allocation 
and  pricing  in  the  event  of  a  shortage, 
it  is  particularly  important  that  the 
report  address  the  preemption  ques- 
tion. The  report  should  analyze  the 
probability  that  State  and  local  laws 
will  seriously  inhibit  operation  of  the 
free  market  during  shortage  condi- 
tions. It  is  not  sufficient  merely  to  an- 
ticipate, as  DOE  currently  does,  that 
the  States  will  voluntarily  refrain 
from  interfering  with  market  alloca- 
tion during  an  energy  crisis. 

The  final  subject  designated  for  in- 
clusion in  the  status  report  is  emer- 
gency public  information  activities. 
DOE  intends  to  develop  both  an  inter- 
im and  final  emergency  public  infor- 
mation plan.  According  to  DOE.  the 
final  plan  will  include  procedures  to  be 
followed  to  provide  timely,  accurate, 
and  consistent  information  to  the 
public  about  the  extent  and  impact  of 
an  energy  emergency.  DOE  intends  to 
recommend  actions  to  be  taken  by  the 
public  and  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  coping  with  an  energy  short- 
age. DOE  also  plans  to  educate  the 
public  about  Federal  Government  poli- 
cies and  procedures  for  dealing  with 
an  oil  supply  interruption. 

The  Congress  must  know  who  within 
the  Federal  Government  will  decide 
how  much  the  public  should  be  told 
about  an  impending  ^shortage.  The 
Congress  also  must  be  well-informed 
about  the  Federal  Government's  basic 
public  information  philosophy.  The 
administration  may  adopt  the  policy 
of  providing  the  public  with  early  in- 
formation to  demonstrate  that  a 
shortage  is  not  as  severe  as  it  may  be 
perceived,  thus  .preventing  panic 
buying  and  hoarding.  However,  the 
Government  also  may  attempt  to 
withhold  information  until  its  accura- 
cy can  be  verified,  to  maintain  the 
Government's  credibility  during  a 
crisis  situation.  For  these  reasons,  and 
because  public  information  activities 
are  an  important'  part  of  emergency 
preparedness  planning.  S.  2332  would 
specifically  require  that  the  November 
IS  status  report  include  a  description 
of  those  activities. 
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STRAI  EGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  PlIX  RATE 

Mr.  |»resident,  when  the  President 
vetoedjB.  1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum 
Allocation  Act  of  1982.  one  of  his  prin- 
cipal justifications  was  that 

The  supplies  in  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve ai^d  significant  production  In  the  na- 
tional oetroleum  reserve  also  ensure  that 
petrolei  m  for  truly  essential  needs  will  be 
availabli '. 

The  :  >resident  then  went  on  to  state 
that 

The  c  irrent  world  oil  situation,  with  de- 
clining I  trices  and  ample  supplies,  provides 
the  besi  opportunity  for  future  prepared- 
ness. Th  Is  is  why  the  Administration  contin- 
ues to  I  dd  to  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve as  fast  as  permanent  storage  becomes 
availabl( .  By  the  end  of  this  year  we  will 
have  ne  irly  tripled  the  size  of  the  Reserve 
in  two  y  ^ars. 

Mr.  F  resident,  the  filling  of  the  stra- 
tegic p(  troleum  reserve  is  of  the  high- 
est prio  rity. 

Last  /ear.  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconc  liation  Act  of  1981.  the  Con- 
gress negotiated  with  the  administra- 
tion as  national  policy  that  the  Presi- 
dent w(  luld  seek  a  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  average  annual  fill  rate  of 
300,000  barrels  or  oil  per  day  until  750 
million  barrels  are  in  storage.  That 
agreement  implied  an  accompanying 
facilities  acquisition  program  that 
would  Support  the  timely  availability 
of  storage  capacity  to  acconunodate 
such  a  nil  rate. 

Subsiuent  to  that  agreement,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senate  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural R^ources  Committee  held  exten- 
sive oversight  hearings  on  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  which  included  a 
very  cai-eful  look  at  the  size  and  the 
value  oil  the  SPR. 

The  (general  Accounting  Office  tes- 
tified btfore  the  Committee  that 

The  S»R  is  vital  to  the  Nation's  efforts  to 
increase Jthe  oil  available  for  emergency  ase 
and  to  if-otecl  itself  against  oil  supply  dis- 
ruptionsJ 

Altho«sh  much  progress  has  been  made 
during  ttie  last  17  months  to  fill  the  re- 
serves. OOE  is  now  approaching  the  limits 
of  its  av^Lilable  underground  storage  capac- 
ity and  i/ill  find  it  increasingly  difficult  to 
achieve  k  fill  rate  consistent  with  existing 
Congressional  goals. 

Though  the  size  of  the  reserve  has 
doubled  since  the  administration  took 
office  just  1  year  ago,  the  committee 
found  ttiat  in  January  1982  the  DOE 
decided  to  delay  purchasing  additional 
oil  for  t  He  SPR  until  the  third  quarter 
of  fisca  year  1982  t>ecause  of  perma- 
nent st»rage  capacity  limitation.  This 
delay  ii  oil  purchases  comes  at  a  time 
when  ti  lere  is  a  surplus  of  oil  on  the 
world  i^arket  at  relatively  favorable 
prices.  ; 

Curreht  SPR  capacity  expansion 
plans  afe  tied  to  the  creating  of  new 
permanent  storage  caverns.  Because  of 
this  self-imposed  constraint  base  upon 
the  availability  of  permanent  storage 
capacitj  DOE  is  limited  to  entering 
into  cot  tracts  for  oil  to  be  taken  under 
costlier  longer  term  contracts. 
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These  ^R  storage  capacity  con- 
straints art  now  preventing  the  Gov- 
ernment fBom  enjoying  the  soft  prices 
of  the  spod  market. 

DOE'S  current  plans  call  for  the  cre- 
ation and  filling  of  750  million  barrels 
of  storage  capacity  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1989. 

According  to  Assistant  Energy  Secre- 
tary Williahi  A.  Vaughan,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Eriergy  currently  has  suspend- 
ed oil  purc^hases  until  later  this  year. 
According  ,  to  testimony  before  the 
Committee|  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, tht  estimated  annual  average 
fill  rate  fir  fiscal  year  1982  will  be 
186,000  barrels  a  day,  dropping  from 
338.391  bai-rels  per  day  in  the  first 
quarter  of  the  year  down  to  90.000  per 
day  duringjthe  second  half  of  1982. 

Revised  DOE  SPR  plans  call  for  be- 
tween 277  to  280  million  barrels  of  oil 
to  be  in  SFR  storage  by  September  30. 
1982.  [ 

Consideration  is  now  being  given  to 
interim  storage.  Nevertheless  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  contracted  for 
nearly  all  ohe  currently  planned  deliv- 
eries for  fiiial  year  1982.  although  the 
average  anfiual  fill  rate  will  be  only 
186,000  barrels  per  day. 

When  pri»curement  is  resumed  later 
this  year,  the  oil  purchases  will  be  for 
deliveries  during  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  anrtual  average  fill  rate  for 
fiscal  year  1983  was  projected  in  Feb- 
ruary 1982i  to  be  209,000  barrels  per 
day;  revised  estimates  now  are  175,000 
to  180,000  barrels  per  day.  By  the  end 
of  fiscal  yeir  1983  DOE's  plans  call  for 
343  million  barrels  of  storage. 

Under  the  reduced  fill  rates  pro- 
posed by  tiie  administration,  we  will 
not  reach  500  million  barrels  of  stor- 
age until  1986.  Under  currently  pro- 
posed petn  leum  acquisition  schedules 
the  highes;  average  annual  fill  rate 
will  be  ach  eved  in  fiscal  year  1986  at 
225.000  bar  els  per  day. 

Section  4  of  S.  2332  would  amend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  require  the  President,  subject 
to  availabl;  appropriations,  "to  fill" 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  at  a 
rate  of  300  000  barrels  per  day.  begin- 
ning July  1.  1982.  and  to  maintain 
such  rate  until  500  million  barrels  are 
in  storage. 

If  S.  2332  is  enacted  and  the  300.000 
barrel  per  day  fill  rate  is  adopted  the 
SPR  will  nach  the  500  million  barrel 
capacity  1  year  earlier  than  current 
DOE  plans  or  in  the  third  quarter  of 
1985. 

However,  DOE  has  indicated  that  if 
a  300,000  i^arrel  per  day  fill  rate  is 
mandated  on  July  1.  1982,  that  the 
SPR  permanent  facilities  as  currently 
planned  wi  1  be  unable  to  handle  the 
increased  o  1  fill  rate.  Accordingly,  the 
DOE  will  h  ive  to  turn  to  SPR  interim 
storage,  usng  a  combination  of  com- 
mercial urderground  storage,  above 
ground  steel  tank  storage,  and  floating 
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tanker  storage,  to  accommodate  the 
300,000  barrel  fill  rate. 

The  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  has  received  testi- 
mony that  there  exists  for  use  by  the 
SPR  interim  storage  20  to  30  million 
barrels  of  underground  storage  capac- 
ity. 10  million  barrels  of  steel  tank 
crude  storage  capacity,  and  in  excess 
of  500  million  barrels  of  surplus 
tanker  capacity  available  for  SPR  in- 
terim storage  at  a  cost  range  of  $1  to 
$4  per  barrel  per  year.  A  subsequent 
review  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  estimates  the  cost  to  be  $1.20  to 
$3.65  per  barrel  per  year. 

DOE  has  estimated  that  to  meet  the 
higher  fill  rate  would  require  16  mil- 
lion barrels  of  interim  storage  capacity 
costing  $48  million  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
60  million  barrels  costing  $180  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  83  million  barrels 
costing  $249  million  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  63  million  barrels  of  interim 
storage  costing  $189  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  in 
its  May  18.  1982.  staff  working  paper 
entitled  "Accelerating  Oil  Acquisition 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve" 
found  that  a  300.000  barrels  per  day 
would  shift  off-budget  obligations  and 
outlays  now  projected  for  later  years. 
S.  2332  would  require  a  $3  billion  in- 
crease in  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal 
year  1984  budgets  to  meet  the  300.000 
barrels  per  day  fill  rate  with  a  corre- 
sponding $3  billion  decrease  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  fiscal  year  1986  budgets. 
Estimates  for  the  use  of  interim 
storage  to  support  the  accelerated  fill 
rate  in  S.  2332  range  from  a  maximum 
of  69  million  barrels  in  1984  by  the 
General  Accounting  Office,  to  70  mil- 
lion barrels  in  1984  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  to  83  million  bar- 
rels in  1984  by  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy. 

The  CBO  budget  estimate  for  S. 
2332  found  that  the  added  costs  of  in- 
terim storage  associated  with  earlier 
oil  purchases  are  entirely  offset  by  the 
savings  realized  from  lower  oil  prices. 
However,  this  finding  did  not  include 
any  additional  on-budget  expenditures 
from  interest  on  the  public  debt  due  to 
the  forward  shifting  of  outlays. 

What  is  important  is  that  current 
world  oil  markets  are  soft.  In  such  a 
soft  oil  market,  it  may  be  possible  to 
realize  substantial  savings  on  1983  oil 
purchases.  According  to  Petroleum  In- 
telligence Weekly's  World  Oil  Price 
Index,  in  March  1982  spot  market 
prices  for  Middle  East  light  crudes  and 
African  light  crudes  were  running 
about  $5  l)elow  average  official 
prices— $29  versus  $33.85  per  barrel 
and  $31.50  versus  $36.65.  respectively. 
If  oil  were  bought  for  temporary  stor- 
age at  such  substantial  price  advan- 
tages, oil  prices  would  have  to  rise 
even  less  to  offset  the  added  costs  of 
temporary  storage.  Thus,  if  43  million 
barrels  of  oil  were  purchased  in  fiscal 


year  1983  at  a  $4  price  advantage,  the 
price  of  oil  would  only  have  to  rise  $46 
in  1986  which  would  offset  a  $1.20  per 
barrel  per  year  storage  cost. 

By  comparision.  the  1979  Iranian  oil 
supply  interruption  saw  the  average 
OPEC  official  crude  oil  direct  sales 
price  increase  by  $10.63  per  barrel  be- 
tween the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  and 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1979.  By  the  end 
of  1980.  it  was  up  an  additional  $9  per 
barrel.  Concerning  possible  future 
shortfalls,  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration recently  estimated  that  a 
substantial  OPEC  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion in  1983— on  the  order  of  6  million 
barrels  per  day— could  result  in  a  $75 
per  barrel  price. 

Even  though  there  may  be  some 
costs  involved  in  adopting  a  300.000 
barrels  fill  rate  by  using  temporary 
storage— both  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  observed  the  use  of 
such  storage  buys  additional  protec- 
tion at  an  earlier  time,  satisfying  a 
basic  goal  of  the  SPR  program. 

In  recognition  that  achievement  of  a 
fill  rate  of  300.000  barrels  per  day  in 
fiscal  years  1982.  1983.  and  1984  will 
require  the  use  of  interim  storage.  S. 
2332  provides  that  not  to  exceed  10 
percent  of  the  funds  obligated  from 
the  off -budget  SPR  petroleum  account 
may  be  used  to  meet  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  interim  storage  facili- 
ties. 

In  its  paper  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  outlined  the  dramatic 
impact  of  an  oil  supply  interruption  of 
2.5  million  barrels  i>er  day— a  loss  of 
more  than  4  percent  in  gross  national 
product,  an  increase  in  unemployment 
by  almost  2  percent,  and  a  rise  in  price 
levels  by  an  additional  7  percent  the 
first  year. 
Finally  CBO  found  that: 
The  Congress,  realizing  that  future  oil 
market  conditions  are  not  predictable,  es- 
tablished the  SPR  in  order  not  to  leave  the 
U.S.  economy  vulnerable  to  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptions. An  opportunity  exists  now  to  take 
advantage  of  slack  oil  market  conditions  to 
achieve  the  legislated  goal  of  acquiring 
300.000  barrels  per  day Leasing  tem- 
porary storage  facilities  or  ships  could  pro- 
vide an  effective  way  to  acquire  oil  quickly 
and  proceed  with  the  existing  DOE  plans. 
Such  a  policy  would  involve  additional  costs, 
but  would  provide  additional  protection 
sooner.  The  likely  costs  of  implementing 
these  options  are,  however,  less  than  the 
cosU  introduced  by  alternative  oil  price  as- 
sumptions. 

Similarly,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  concluded  in  its  May  21.  1982, 
letter  report  to  Senator  Bradley: 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  emer- 
gency oil  reserves  can  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the  event  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  A  larger  SPR  achieved 
sooner  will  increase  the  reserve's  deterrent 
and  insurance  value  during  the  next  3  years. 
Our  analysis  shows  that  if  the  price  paid  for 
SPR  oil  (including  transportation)  were  to 
increase  to  $46  to  $49  per  barrel  in  fiscal 
years  1985  and  1986— from  an  estimated  $37 


to  $39  per  barrel  in  1983'  and  1984— the  sav- 
ings from  buying  the  oil  earlier  would  offset 
the  costs  of  temporary  storage  at  $1.20  per 
barrel  annually— compared  to  E>OE's  cur- 
rent SPR  plan.  If  storage  costs  as  much  as 
$3.65  per  barrel,  an  increase  in  the  price  of 
SPR  oil  to  $52  to  $56  per  barrel  in  1985  to 
1986  would  offset  temporary  storage  costs. 
Therefore,  apart  from  any  disruption 
during  the  next  several  years,  accelerated 
SPR  purchases  could  lead  to  a  net  economic 
benefit  depending  upon  the  future  price  of 
oil. 

With  Oil  imports  likely  to  remain 
above  5  million  barrels  per  day 
throughout  this  decade  we  must  move 
quickly  during  this  period  of  reduced 
prices  to  insure  our  energy  security. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
presently  contains  254  million  barrels 
of  crude  oil  with  maximum  drawdown 
capability  of  1.7  million  barrels  per 
day— or  149  days  replacement  supply 
at  less  than  one-third  current  imports. 
When  the  SPR  contains  500  million 
barrels  there  will  be  294  days  supply 
under  current  drawdown  constraints— 
or  twice  our  current  capabilities  for  re- 
placement of  oil  imports. 

Only  when  the  SPR  is  large  enough 
that  we  can  simultaneously  protect 
our  own  security  and  provide  a  mecha- 
nism to  meet  our  obligations  under 
the  international  energy  program  will 
the  SPR  be  an  effective  energy  emer- 
gency vehicle.  S.  2332  would  assure 
that  the  SPR  can  achieve  that  dual 
objective  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date— late  1983  to  early  1984. 

IMPACT  STUDY 

Section  5  of  S.  2332  requires  the 
President  to  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
report  analyzing  the  impact  on  con- 
sumers of  reliance  on  market  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  during  a  severe  petro- 
leum supply  shortage.  The  report 
must  address  the  likely  impact  of 
State  and  local  allocation  and  pricing 
laws  on  the  distribution  of  petroleum 
in  a  disruption  and  projections  of  cer- 
tain petroleum  prices  and  Government 
revenues  during  a  disruption. 

COLLECTIOW  or  PETROLEDM  PRODUCT 
INFORMATION 

Section  6  of  S.  2332  amends  part  A 
of  title  V  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6381  et 
seq.).  S.  2332  requires  the  President,  or 
his  delegate,  to  continue  the  collection 
under  existing  law  of  information  on 
the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution  of 
petroleum  products  at  the  wholesale 
and  retail  levels,  on  a  State-by-State 
basis. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  add  at  this 
point  that  the  antitrust  exemption  in 
this  bill,  which  is  the  primary  reason 
for  the  timing  of  this,  is  required  for 
lEA  participation  by  U.S.  oil  compa- 
nies, expires  at  the  end  of  this  month. 
Therefore,  there  is  some  urgency  in 
the  passage  of  this  measure. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,* 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, the  committee  that  has  prl- 
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mary  Jurisdiction  over  antitrust  mat- 
ters, has  informed  me  that  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  no  objection  to  the 
extension  of  this  antitrust  exemption. 
Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
-March  20,  President  Reagan  vetoed  S. 
1503.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion ^ct,  amid  assurances  that  he  has 
sufficient  authority  in  existing  law  to 
respond  to  an  energy  emergency.  We 
also  heard  assurances  from  his  subor- 
dinates that  the  administration  is 
ready  to  implement  those  authorities 
should  an  energy  supply  emergency 
arise. 

Since  the  veto  of  S.  1503.  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources has  carefully  examined  this 
administration's  contingency  planning 
for  an  energy  supply  disruption.  This 
review  has  taken  place  in  several  hear- 
ings and  In  numerous  staff  briefings 
with  administration  personnel.  After 
these  briefings,  the  committee  staff 
issued  a  joint  majority-minority 
memorandum  which  found  that 
"•  *  •  it  is  clear  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  have  in  place  a  contin- 
gency plan  to  cope  with  a  nonmilitary 
energy  supply  disruption."  The  con- 
clusions which  the  committee  reached 
are  spelled  out  in  its  report  on  S.  2332. 
Mr.  President,  let  us  be  very  blunt 
about  what  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  found.  The 
truth  is.  the  only  response  this  admin- 
istration has  to  an  energy  supply  dis- 
ruption is  to  drawdown  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve.  All  other  options 
are  in  the  work  planning  stage  and  if 
you  read  the  report,  you  will  find  that 
this  situation  will  not  change  substan- 
tially in  the  near  future. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
viewed the  DOE  contingency  planning, 
such  as  it  is,  and  told  our  committee: 

•  ••  in  the  final  analysis,  it  may  well  be 
that  DOE'S  approach  to  contingency  plan- 
ning for  everything  except  military  situa- 
tions is  still  little  more  than  the  SPR. 

The  GAO  repeated  its  conclusion  of 
last  September: 

The  inadequate  state  of  the  Nations 
emergency  preparedness  •  •  •  is  a  serious 
problem  requiring  immediate  attention.  We 
believe  the  Federal  Government  should 
take  prompt  and  concerted  action  to 
counter  this  serious  potential  threat  to  na- 
tional security. 

Mr.  President,  S.  2332  will  insure 
that  this  energy  security  gap  is 
bridged.  It  requires  the  President  to 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  memoran- 
dum of  law  on  what  authorities  he  has 
to  address  an  energy  supply  disrup- 
tion. Moreover.  It  will  require  the 
President  to  devise  emergency  contin- 
gency response  procedures  to  imple- 
ment the  authorities  he  has  under  ex- 
isting law.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tant. S.  2332  would  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve at  an  average  rate  of  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day. 

Currently  the  SPR  has  250  million 
barrels  in  storage,  only  one-third  the 
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amoui^  that  this  administration  and 
the  pr4)r  one  consider  to  be  sufficient 
to  prot^t  the  Nation. 

This  [month  the  administration  sub- 
mitted ito  the  Congress  a  report  enti- 
tled, 'aeport  to  the  President  and  the 
Congr^  on  the  Size  of  the  Strategic 
Petrolelum  Reserve."  In  that  report, 
which  was  submitted  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  97-35,  the  administration 
recomniends  continuation  of  plans  to 
build  ati  SPR  of  750  million  barrels. 
They  m-oposed  no  change  in  the  SPR 
plan  which  calls  for  an  SPR  of  1  bil- 
lion bairels. 

In  thi  discussions  with  the  £>OE,  the 
committee  learned  that  a  drawdown  of 
the  SPR  could  physically  commence 
within  $  hours.  Unfortunately,  this  ad- 
ministrfition  admitted  to  us  that  it  has 
no  policy  plan  for  how  that  SPR  oil 
would  \te  distributed  in  a  drawdown. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  our  energy  se- 
curity inow  rests  on  a  one-legged 
stool-t^e  SPR— but  the  SPR  is  no- 
where hear  large  enough  nor  do  we 
have  re  idy  a  policy  to  guide  its  draw- 
down. 

The  a  ^ministration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  represents  a  major  slowdown 
in  the  1 5PR  program.  They  requested 
44  percent  less  in  funding  for  oil  pro- 
curemei>t  in  fiscal  year  1983  than  in 
fiscal  ytar  1982.  On  top  of  that  they 
requested  a  rescission  of  funding  for 
SPR  facilities  such  that  completion  of 
the  program  will  be  delayed  from  1989 
until  19|0. 

The  administration's  excuse  for  this 
slowdow^n  was  that  we  are  rurming  out 
of  permknent  storage  capacity.  To  me. 
this  argument  is  akin  to  halting  the 
production  of  bombers  for  lack  of 
hangar  Space. 

S.  2332  provides  the  authority  for 
the  leasing  or  other  acquisition  of  pri- 
vate stofage  capacity  for  use  as  inter- 
im storage.  The  administration  has 
not  oppbsed  the  adoption  of  this  au- 
thority. fThere  is  no  longer  any  excuse 
for  limiong  the  purchase  of  oil  for  the 
SPR  fof  lack  of  storage  space,  if  S. 
2332  is  etiacted. 

The  rtal  issue  before  the  Senate  is 
how  fast  the  SPR  should  be  filled.  The 
Senator,  from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Do- 
MEMici.  has  indicated  his  intention  to 
reduce  |he  mandated  fill  rate  in  S. 
2332  from  300.000  barrels  per  day 
down  to  lapproximately  200.000  barrels 
per  day.  I  suppose  he  will  tell  us  that 
we  can  lave  some  money  if  we  delay 
filling  tl  e  SPR. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  that 
one  can  always  save  money  by  delay- 
ing the  purchase  of  adequate  insur- 
ance. T  le  question  is  what  are  we 
going  U\  tell  the  American  people 
when  tHe  next  oil  supply  disruption 
occurs?  Moreover,  it  should  be  obvi- 
ous, if  oD  prices  surge,  even  in  the  ab- 
sence otf  an  emergency  shortage, 
buying  tlie  oil  earlier  while  a  relative 
glut  exijts  will  turn  out  to  be  a  bar- 
gain for  he  Treasury. 


May  26,  1982 


Mr.  Prea  ident,  this  is  a  particularly 
appropriat!  time  for  a  vote  on  this 
issue.  While  we  debate  how  fast  to 
build  up  tie  Government's  oil  stock- 
pile, private  stockpiles  are  plummeting 
to  dangerously  low  levels.  I  am  told 
that  from  the  end  of  the  third  quarter 
of  1981  toihe  end  of  the  first  quarter 
of  1982  dhe  world's  oil  stockpiles 
dropped  by^  700  million  barrels.  Prelim- 
inary estiniates  are  that  world  stocks 
have  dropped  another  200  million  bar- 
rels since  t^en. 

Ipetroleum  stocks 
Mr.      President,      when      President 
Reagan  vetoed  S.  1503.  the  Standby 
Petroleum  kllocatlon  Act,  he  asserted 
that: 

The  bill  cojild  be  counterproductive  to  our 
preparedness  efforts.  In  the  event  of  a 
supply  interiluption.  the  best  protection  will 
be  stockpilii^  and  plans  for  switching  to 
less  costly  wkys  to  achieve  our  goals.  This 
bill  would  discourage  self-protective  meas- 
ures, becaus^  it  tells  the  public  that  those 
measures  will  be  nullified  by  government  al- 
locations an^  controls  or  that  such  meas- 
ures are  unnecessary  because  the  govern- 
ment will  guarantee  them  low-priced  energy 
in  the  event  (>f  any  disruption. 

I  encourjdge  the  President  to  exam- 
ine the  pade  at  which  self-protective 
measures  are  being  implemented  by 
the  private  sector  in  the  absence  of  S. 
1503: 

World  invehtories  of  petroleum  products 
have  fallen  by  approximately  700  million 
barrels  since  the  closing  months  of  1981; 

Domestic  sttocks  of  gasoline  are  approach- 
ing the  minii^um  operating  inventory  as  es- 
timated by  tfte  Department  of  Energy  and 
the  American]  Petroleum  Institute: 

Domestic  sti>cks  of  residual  fuel  oil  (which 
is  used  for  elfctriclty  generation  and  indus- 
trial purpose^)  and  distillate  fuel  oil  (which 
is  used  to  heat  homes,  power  tractors  and 
operate  our  itail  and  trucking  systems)  are 
below  API  an<l  DOE  estimated  minimum  op- 
erating levels.] 

The  GAOJtold  our  committee  that  in 
the  United  States  private  stocks 
dropped  bjj  100  million  barrels  be- 
tween last  November  and  April  of  this 
year.  If  the^  trends  continue,  by  Sep- 
teml)er  privkte  stocks  will  be  at  levels 
similar  to  those  during  the  Iranian 
shortfall  of,  1979.  The  GAO  witness 
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went  on  to  sky: 

Or.  in  other  words,  while  we  are  all  very 
proud  of  whit  has  happened  in  the  large 
filling  of  the  SPR,  we  are  in  a  dangerous  sit- 
uation of  havitig  a  net  reduction  in  stocks  as 
a  country,  eveh  despite  the  SPR. 

This  drai^atic  drop  in  petroleum 
stockpiles  is  occurring  at  a  time  when 
petroleum  analysts  would  normally 
expect  the  oil  industry  to  accumulate 
inventories.  However,  it  is  evident  that 
interest  rat«s.  price  expectations  and 
short-term  cemand  forecasts  have  far 
more  influence  on  oil  industry  policy 
decisions  than  the  existence  or  nonex- 
istence of  sandby  Federal  allocation 
authority  such  as  would  have  been 
provided  by  S.  1503. 


Private  firms  are  interested  in  short- 
term  profits  first,  last,  and  always. 
The  national  interest  is  not  their  re- 
sponsibility. Therefore,  it  is  naive  to 
the  extreme  to  expect  that  the  sum  of 
individual  decisions  by  the  hundreds 
of  companies  making  up  the  oil  indus- 
try will  lead  to  a  responsible  policy  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  is  what  the  private  stockpile  data 
are  telling  us. 

In  fact  Ted  Eck.  chief  economist  at 
Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  told  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources that  his  company  has  never 
tried  to  anticipate  national  shortages 
of  petroleum  in  their  own  private 
stockbuilding  efforts.  "But  we  really 
don't  maintain  in  industry  a  national 
catastrophe  storage.  We  just  don't 
have  that  *  *  *." 

Of  course,  stocks  are  not  the  sole  de- 
terminant of  the  petroleum  supply- 
demand  balance.  The  availability  of 
spare  refining  capacity,  access  to  crude 
oil  and  the  trend  in  {>etroleum  product 
demand  are  also  important.  We  have 
substantial  excess  refining  capacity 
now.  Crude  oil  remains  available,  at 
least  relative  to  our  experience  of  the 
past  decade. 

However,  crude  spot  prices  are  in- 
creasing, and  Saudi  Arabia  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  retain  the  key  decisionmak- 
ing role  in  crude  oil  availability.  Obvi- 
ously. OPEC  is  interested  to  see  that 
the  current  spot  price  trend  continues 
and  begins  to  affect  contract  prices. 

Overall  petroleum  demand  is  gener- 
ally expected  to  increase  during  the 
rest  of  the  year.  According  to  the  auto 
companies  larger  cars  are  back  in 
favor,  and  at  least  one  oil  company  is 
now  offering  free  glassware  to  motor- 
ists who  fill  up  at  the  company's  sta- 
tions. 

The  last  disruptions  in  oil  supplies 
have  had  very  different  effects  on  oil 
prices.  The  Iran-Iraq  war  broke  out  at 
a  time  when  private  stocks  were  high, 
demand  was  declining,  and  the  econo- 
my was  in  doldrums.  Price  increases 
were  quite  moderate.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  the  Iranian  revolution 
shut  down  Iranian  oil  exports,  world 
inventories  were  very  low.  Demand 
was  increasing  and  the  economic  reces- 
sion we  currently  are  in  had  not 
begun. 

Today's  conditions  lend  themselves 
to  disturbing  comparison  to  the  condi- 
tions which  prevailed  in  1978-79  when 
a  disruption  in  the  world  oil  market 
led  to  panic  buying  to  restore  invento- 
ries and  a  doubling  of  the  price  from 
$15  to  over  $30  per  barrel.  This  admin- 
istration would  do  well  to  recall  the  ef- 
fects of  the  1978-79  oil  price  increase 
both  in  its  impact  on  the  health  of  the 
economy  and  in  its  impact  on  the  po- 
litical fortunes  of  a  President  and  his 
party. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 


table  containing  domestic  petroleum 
inventory  data. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  PRIVATE  SECTOR  PETROLEUM  INVENTORIES 


Cytranl 


EstnuM 


Pwceni 
tfQin 


Ctu*o.l -...- 36?  ?90  11 

Molvusolint     216  210  19 

Oist«»feTiie(  al           10?  125  36 

Residual  fuet  ml            S6  60  26 

tolK  slocts  (ettlddmj  SPI) 1.112  1.060  14 

Some  Dwvtmnl  ol  Enve  WmHii  ftuntim  Status  Rnort 

•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  S.  2332.  I  wish  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Jackson)  for  recog- 
nizing the  urgent  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. Preparation  for  energy  emergen- 
cies is  the  most  neglected  and  the 
most  pressing  aspect  of  energy  policy 
today.  Unfortunately.  Mr.  President, 
the  administration  does  not  share  this 
recognition.  That  the  administration 
does  not  fully  support  each  section  of 
this  bill  is  clear  evidence  that  it  does 
not  understand  or  appreciate  the  true 
nature  of  the  energy  problem.  Most 
careful  observers  have  realized  that 
the  real  energy  problem  is  a  function 
of  the  instability  in  the  world's  largest 
oil-producing  area,  the  Persian  Gulf. 
Because  so  much  of  the  Industrialized 
world's  oil  is  vulnerable  to  disruption. 
we  and  our  allies  are  vulnerable  to 
severe  economic  damage.  Over  time, 
this  vulnerability  will  gradually  de- 
cline as  OPEC's  share  of  the  world  oil 
supply  diminishes.  But  in  the  mean- 
time, the  Western  world  will  remain 
vulnerable  to  supply  disruptions.  This 
is  the  real  energy  problem  and  the  ad- 
ministration apparently  does  not  rec- 
ognize it  as  such. 

The  rational  way  to  deal  with  this 
vulnerability  is  to  insure  ourselves 
against  economic  damage.  We  urgently 
need  this  insurance,  and  we  need  it 
earlier  rather  than  later;  we  have  the 
means  and  facilities  to  obtain  this  in- 
surance: but  the  administration  is  re- 
sisting the  acquisition  of  this  insur- 
ance. This  failure  t>orders  on  irrespon- 
sibility. 

The  insurance,  of  course,  is  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve.  If  Mideastem 
oil  supplies  are  disrupted,  the  oil  in 
our  SPR  together  with  the  oil  reserves 
of  our  allies  will  provide  a  buffer 
against  the  kinds  of  oil  shocks  we  ex- 
perienced in  1973.  1979.  and  1980. 

The  administration  does  not  fully 
understand  the  importance  of  the 
SPR.  They  apparently  view  it  as  a  typ- 
ical Government  program  that  can  be 
deferred  or  delayed  without  affecting 
its  usefulness.  But  the  SPR  program  is 
not  merely  an  exercise  in  filling  salt 


domes  with  oil:  it  is  an  insurance 
policy  against  a  threat  whose  worst 
potential  damage  is  now  and  over  the 
next  several  years.  We  are  not  indif- 
ferent about  when  the  SPR  is  filled;  it 
must  t>e  done  sooner  rather  than  later. 
And  it  just  so  happens  that  current 
market  conditions  make  this  a  particu- 
larly good  time  to  do  it. 

What  does  the  bill  do  for  the  SPR? 
It  would  require  the  President  to  ac- 
quire oil  for  the  SPR  at  an  annual  av- 
erage rate  of  at  least  300,000  barrels 
per  day  until  the  quantity  stored  in 
the  reserve  is  at  least  500  million  bar- 
rels. It  basically  requires  the  President 
to  take  advantage  of  the  current  low 
oil  prices  and  to  overcome  the  tempo- 
rary shortage  of  storage  capacity. 

Why  is  this  provision  necessary?  It  Is 
necessary  because  the  administration 
is  using  a  temporary  technical  con- 
straint as  an  excuse  to  slow  down  the 
rate  of  purchase.  This  slowdown  will 
be  dramatic.  The  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
1982  saw  a  fill  rate  of  338.000  barrels 
per  day.  In  the  second  quarter  the  fill 
rate  will  drop  to  230.000  barrels  per 
day.  In  the  third  and  fourth  quarters, 
the  rate  of  fill  will  plummet  to  only 
90.000  barrels  per  day.  This  is  like  re- 
ducing the  coverage  of  an  insurance 
policy  during  the  period  of  greatest 
vulnerability  to  damage.  We  cannot 
permit  this  to  occur. 

The  value  of  high  stocks  as  a  de- 
fense against  the  economic  damage  of 
oil  supply  disruptions  is  indisputable. 
History  makes  this  point  conclusively. 
Recall  that  the  fall  of  1978  was  char- 
acterized by  an  unusually  long  Indian 
summer.    As    a    consequence    of    the 
longer   driving   season   and   the    long 
period  between  1975  and  1978  when 
real  oil  prices  dropped,  oil  companies 
inventories  were  especally  low.  Then 
the   Shah   was   ousted,   the   oil   field 
workers  struck,  and  Iranian  oil  produc- 
tion fell  by  about  4  million  barrels  per 
day.  While  Saudi  Arabia  and  others 
quickly    increased    its    production    in 
early  1979,  the  perception  of  crisis  was 
created.  Oil  companies  scrambled  to 
replace   their   inventories.   Oil  sellers 
and  traders,  uncertain  of  future  sup- 
plies,  held  onto  what  oil  they  had. 
forcing  prices  up  dramatically.  Then 
in  the  spring  of  1979  Saudi  Arabia  un- 
expectedly reduced  its  announced  pro- 
duction    levels,     further     unsettling 
world  oil  markets.  Our  SPR  was  not 
large  enough  to  have  any  effect  on 
world  markets,  and  it  was  not  used. 
Prices  went  from  $12  to  $28  per  barrel. 
Compare  that  experience  with  the 
oil  market  during  the  Iran-Iraq  war  in 
the  fall  of  1980.  The  size  of  the  gross 
supply  loss  from  the  world  market  was 
similar  to  the  loss  during  the  Iranian 
revolution,  about  4  million  barrels  per 
day.  But  by  this  time,  oil  inventories 
had  been  built  up  to  record  levels.  As  a 
consequence,  when  the  Iran-Iraq  war 
broke  out.  the  panic  that  accompanied 
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the  Iranian  revolution  did  not  occur. 
Spot  prices  fluctuated  for  several 
weelcs  but  then  settled  down  when  it 
became  clear  that  oil  inventories— and 
additional  production  from  Saudi 
Arabia— would  be  able  to  meet  world 
oil  demand.  The  value  of  oil  invento- 
ries an  a  price-restraining  tool  was  very 
cleai*. 

Today,  Mr.  President,  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  low-stock  position  of 
late  1978.  Indeed,  todays  oil  market  is 
eerily  similar  to  the  pre-Iranian  revo- 
lution period.  Today  oil  companies  are 
reducing  their  inventories  as  a  part  of 
a  rational  economic  response  to  very 
high  interest  rates.  Demand  is  down 
and  oil  prices  are  fairly  stable,  show- 
ing no  immediate  prospects  for  going 
up.  Total  stocks  of  crude  oil  and  petro- 
leum products  are  at  their  lowest  level 
in  years.  1.1  billion  barrels,  well  below 
average  for  this  time  of  year.  As  pri- 
vate inventories  are  drawn  down.  Mr. 
President,  we  must  build  public  stocks. 
We  must  aggressively  buy  SPR  oil. 

The  administration  agrees  that  we 
should  fill  the  salt  domes.  And  that 
they  have  done.  However,  they  think 
that  now  that  the  domes  are  tempo- 
rarily full,  we  should  slow  our  oil  pur- 
chases while  more  salt  dome  capacity 
is  slowly  constructed.  This  is  not  good 
enough. 

Oil  prices  will  never  be  lower  than 
they  are  today.  By  aggressively  pur- 
chasing oil  now.  we  could  save  money 
over  the  next  several  years.  But,  the 
administration  responds,  we  do  not 
have  any  place  to  put  it.  This.  Mr. 
President,  is  nonsense.  Oil  tanks,  oil 
tankers,  and  private  salt  domes  are 
available  at  bargain  rates.  Very  large 
crude  carriers  (VLCC's)  are  in  such 
excess  supply  that  many  are  being 
sold  for  salvage  value— during  the  past 
2  years  36  VLCC's  were  scrapped. 
Floating  storage  is  the  cheapest  form 
of  oil  storage  next  to  salt  domes. 
There  is  no  lack  of  storage  space. 

Even  if  the  SPR  were  not  such  a  val- 
uable tool  for  mitigation  the  economic 
damage  of  an  oil  supply  disruption  as 
the  administration  seems  to  think,  it 
still  makes  sense  to  buy  oil  rapidly 
now.  The  CBO  estimate  of  the  budget- 
ary effect  of  the  interim  storage  shows 
an  additional  $3.1  billion  in  outlays  for 
fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  with  a  sav- 
ings of  $3.1  billion  in  fiscal  years  1985 
and  1986.  In  addition,  a  GAO  study 
done  at  my  request  shows  that  very 
reasonable  assumptions  about  oil 
prices  over  the  next  several  years  leads 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  limited  pro- 
gram of  interim  storage  needed  to  fill 
the  reserve  at  300.000  barrels  per  day 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  the  letter  dated  May  21, 
1982,  from  J.  Dexter  Peach  of  the 
GAO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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U.£  .  General  Accouwtinc  Office, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  21.  1982. 
Subject:    Feasibility    and    Cost    of    Interim 
Stor  «e  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serv«  <GAO/EMD-82-95). 
Hon.  Bn  L  Bradley. 
U.S.  Sen,  Ue. 

Dear  S  enator  Bradley:  As  part  of  our  on- 
going sti  dy  of  options  for  building,  holding, 
and  usirg  private  oil  stocks,  requested  by 
your  letter  of  July  31.  1981.  your  office  has 
asked  fo  •  information  concerning  the  feasi- 
bility ar  d  cost  of  interim  storage  for  the 
Strategii  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  man- 
aged by  the  Department  of  Energy  (DOE). 
Since  ou-  review  of  private  storage  options 
is  not  y(  t  complete,  the  daU  and  analysis 
set  out  i  lere  are  preliminary:  however,  we 
anticipat  ?  that  our  calculations  and  findings 
will  be  St  bject  only  to  minor  revisions.  This 
report  al  »  builds  on  information  and  analy- 
sis presei  ited  in  a  recent  letter  report  to  the 
Chairmai  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  ard  Synthetic  Fuels.  Committee  on 
Energy  a  id  Commerce. ' 

In  the  interest  of  timely  release  of  this 
report,  Senator  Bradley  requested  that 
GAO  not  seek  agency  comments. 

Our  cai  culations  indicate  that  an  SPR  fill 
rate  of  3(  0  thousand  barrels  per  day  (MBD) 
beginnini  in  FY  1983  and  continuing  until 
the  SPli  contains  500  million  barrels 
(MMB)  vill  ;-equire  interim  storage  during 
FY  1983-11985.  The  peak  1-year  requirement 
will  be  aiproximately  69  MMB  in  FY  1984. 
Our  inqu  iries  at  DOE  and  among  industry 
sources  a  so  suggest  that  temporary  storage 
in  the  form  of  steel  tanks  and/or  tankers 
will  probibly  be  available  at  costs  ranging 
from  ab<jut  $1.20  to  $3.65  per  barrel  per 
year.  We  estimate,  therefore,  that  an  inter- 
im storag ;  nrogram  to  meet  the  goals  men- 
tioned a:  »ove,  given  DOEs  estimates  of 
future  oil  prices,  would  cost  from  about  $0.7 
billion  to  $1.1  billion  over  4  years.  These,  es- 
timates include  storage  costs  and  incremen- 
tal debt  financing  of  both  storage  and  accel- 
erated oil  purchases.  In  comparison  to  the 
present  OOE  plan,  an  interim  storage  pro- 
gram wo^ld  result  in  budget  addition  in 
fLscal  yeats  1983  and  1984  and  reductions  in 
fiscal  yeafs  1985  and  1986. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  emer- 
gency oil.  reserves  can  pay  for  themselves 
many  times  over  in  the  event  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  A  larger  SPR  achieved 
sooner  wil  increase  the  reserves  deterrent 
and  insurance  value  during  the  next  3  years. 
Our  analjteis  shows  that  if  the  price  paid  for 
SPR  oil  qncluding  transportation)  were  to 
increase  tb  $46-49  per  barrel  in  fiscal  years' 
1985  and  1986— from  an  estimated  $37-39 
per  barrel  in  1983  and  1984— the  savings 
from  buyl  ng  the  oil  earlier  would  offset  the 
cost  of  temporary  storage  at  $1.20  per  barrel 
annually-  compared  to  DOEs  current  SPR 
plan.  If  SI  orage  costs  as  much  as  $3.65  per 
barrel,  an  increase  in  the  price  of  SPR  oil  to 
$52-56  ve^  barrel  in  1985-1986  would  offset 
temporar J  storage  costs.  Therefore,  apart 
from  any  iisruption  during  the  next  several 
years,  aco  lerated  SPR  purchases  could  lead 
to  a  net  ■conomic  benefit  depending  upon 
the  futun  price  of  oil. 

THE  WEED  FOR  TEMPORARY  STORAGE  • 

Section  4  of  S.  2332 '  requires  the  Presi- 
dent, sublet  to  the  availability  of  funding. 
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producing,  importing,  gathering,  refining, 
and  transporting  oil.  Oil  storage  occurs  at 
each  of  these  points.  Consequently,  a  firm 
figure  on  how  much  space  could  be  made 
available  for  temporary  storage  would  re- 
quire a  detailed  current  survey. 

The  National  Petroleum  Council  (NPC) 
periodically  makes  the  most  comprehensive 
surveys  of  storage  capacity  and  inventory  in 
the  Nation's  primary  petroleum  distribution 
system.'  The  most  recent  one,  reported  on 
storage  activities  for  1978.  At  that  time  NPC 
concluded  no  significant  amount  of  underu- 
tilized storage  capacity  existed.  In  April 
1981.  the  NPC  reviewed  the  findings  of  its 
1979  analysis  with  regard  to  crude  oil  stor- 
age capacity. 

This  review  confirmed  the  previous  analy- 
sis. 

Recent  experience,  however,  suggests  lhat 
the  NI*C's  conculsion  may  have  been  overly 
conservative.  As  a  result  of  the  1979  Iranian 
oil  supply  shortfall,  primary  oil  stocks  in 
the  United  States  (excluding  SPR  oil)  rose 
to  a  peak  of  1357  MMB  in  August  1980—177 
MMB  more  than  in  August  1978.  *  This 
demonstrated  the  industry's  capability  to 
hold  considerably  more  stock  than  the  1978 
NPC  figures  indicated.  Since  stocks  have 
been  declining  during  the  past  year,  some  of 
this  capacity  could  be  available  for  interim 
storage.  Primary  stocks  in  March  1982  were 
down  100  MMB  from  the  March  1981  level. 
In  1981  Exxon  conducted  a  study  of  U.S. 
and  world  primary  oil  inventories,  with  sub- 
sequent analysis  of  the  U.S.  petroleum  in- 
ventories were  about  normal  and  that  the 
U.S.  system  did  not  have  excess  storage  ca- 
pacity. The  officials  said  that  50  MMB  of 
existing  crude  oil  inventories  might  be  avail- 
able for  strategic  purposes.  However,  they 
cautioned  that  very  little  of  this  could  be 
segregated  since  it  was  scattered  in  many  lo- 
cations, integrated  with  working  stocks,  and 
moving  through  the  storage  system  (i.e.,  not 
in  the  same  place  over  time). 

Several  other  studies  have  estimated  the 
space  that  might  be  available  for  additional 
oil  storage  A  DOF  October  1981  draft 
report  on  options  for  accelerating  strategic 
oil  stockpiling  found  that  no  more  than  a 
few  million  barrels  of  existing  excess  tank 
storage  capacity  could  be  segregated  from 
the  tanks  used  for  private  operating  inven- 
tories. However,  the  report  said  that  if  in- 
dustry reduced  its  inventories  to  historical 
levels,  40  to  50  MMB  of  segregated  tankage 
(apparently  for  crude  oil  alone)  could  be 
available.  The  DOE  conclusions  were  based 
on  a  study  by  Science  Applications,  Inc. 

In  February  1982  the  Aerospace  Corpora- 
tion provided  E>OE  with  a  draft  report  ana- 
lyzing U.S.  private  sector  petroleum  storage 
capacity.  Using  DOE  Energy  Information 
AdminUtration  (EIA)  data  for  1976  to  1981. 
the  study  estimated  potentially  available  ca- 
pacity at  major  refineries,  bulk  terminals, 
and  pipelines.  The  60  largest  U.S.  refineries. 
62  largest  pipeline  and  bulk  terminals  hold- 
ing crude  oil,  and  the  36  largest  petroleum 
product  bulk  terminals  were  examined.  The 
study  identified  potential  spare  capacity  of 


'National  Petroleum  Council.  "Petroleum  Stor- 
age and  Transportation  Capacities.  Inventory  and 
Storage."  Vol.  II.  December  1B79. 

•The  figures  Included  primary  product  stocks 
held  at  refineries,  in  pipelines,  and  at  major  bulk 
terminals,  and  crude  stoclts  hald  al  refineries.  In 
pipelines,  and  in  lease  tanlu.  Tanlts  account  for 
most  storage.  The  NPC  figures  for  1978  show  steel 
tankage  accounted  for  75  percent  or  more  of  total 
storage  space. 

Exxon  Corp.  World  Oil  Inventories."  (August 
1981). 


about  109  million  barrels.  26  MMB  for  crude 
oil  and  83  MMB  for  refined  products.  These 
results,  however,  must  be  interpreted  with 
caution.  Because  of  limitations  in  the  origi- 
nal data.  Aerospace  could  not  fully  quantify 
results  on  a  company-by-company  and  site- 
by-sile  basis. 

On  February  10.  1982.  DOE  issued  a  re- 
quest for  proposals  (RFP)  for  short-term 
storage  of  DOE  crude  oil.  It  asked  interest- 
ed companies  with  available  storage  capac- 
ity to  indicate  whether  they  would  t>e  will- 
ing to  lease  capacity  and  how  much  they 
would  lease  to  DOE  for  periods  up  to  6 
months.  In  addition,  the  RFP  invited  com- 
panies to  make  proposals  for  storage  up  to  1 
year.  Respondents  indicated  that  as  much 
as  65  MMB  of  domestic  tankage  might  be 
available  for  leasing.  Moreover,  the  compa- 
nies offered  32  MMB  of  tankage  and  19 
MMB  of  underground  storage  in  foreign  lo- 
cations. These  potentials  add  up  to  116 
MMB— considerably  more  than  the  peak  in- 
terim storage  requirement  of  69  MMB.  In 
addition.  DOE  received  proposals  offering 
up  to  99  MMB  of  storage  in  foreign  flag 
tankers.  The  total  offers  for  all  forms  and 
locations  of  storage  were  215  MMB. 

These  figures  represent  a  maximum  po- 
tential, as  the  solicitation  was  only  for  a 
basic  ordering  agreement.  Of  30  companies 
that  responded,  all  but  one  submitted  bids 
that  took  exception  to  one  or  more  of  the 
clauses  in  the  solicitation.  These  differences 
would  have  to  he  negotiated  and  compro- 
mises reached  t)efore  storage  could  l)e  ob- 
tained. According  to  a  DOE  official,  while 
the  response  was  surprisingly  favorable, 
actual  storage  secured  might  be  only  30  per- 
cent of  the  maximum  potential.  Finally,  and 
most  important,  these  offers  are  for  periods 
loo  short  for  using  temporary  storage  for 
the  program  examined  here.  As  Enclosure  1 
indicates,  temporary  storage  would  l)e  re- 
quired for  about  three  years  for  21  MMB, 
two  j'ears  for  another  13  MMB.  and  two 
years  for  35  MMB.  A  critical  question,  then, 
is  to  what  extent  do  the  results  of  the  re- 
sponse to  DOE'S  solicitation  reflect  avail- 
able storage  capacity  for  longer  periods  of 
time?  The  DOE  official  we  spoke  with  felt 
lhat  less  storage  would  be  offered  for  the 
longer  term  because  companies  would  not 
want  to  give  up  long  term  flexibility. 

Other  indications,  however,  show  that 
considerable  tank  capacity  for  periods  up  to 
several  years  may  be  available.  For  example. 
in  March  1982  a  representative  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion testified  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  that  their 
members  could  make  12  MMB  of  long  term 
storage  available,  much  of  it  for  crude  oil. 
In  a  subsequent  discussion  with  GAO.  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Association  said  this  tankage 
could  be  segregated.  He  also  estimated  that 
20-30  MMB  of  excess  tank  capacity  prob- 
ably exists  at  bulk  terminals  and  refineries 
in  the  Northeast  alone. 

To  summarize.  It  is  not  clear  exactly  what 
amount  of  segregated  steel  tankage  could  be 
made  available  for  temporary  SPR  storage, 
what  kind  of  storage  (i.e..  crude  versus  vari- 
ous product  types),  and  for  how  long.  Some 
sources  suggest  that  little  capacity  could  be 
had.  However,  other  sources,  as  well  as  anal- 
ysis of  data  on  storage  over  the  past  several 
years,  indicate  that  substantial  capacity 
might  be  available.  If  the  location  is  re- 
stricted to  the  United  States,  a  possible 
range  is  anywhere  from  10-25  MMB  to  100 
MMB  or  more.  Allowing  storage  in  tanks  in 
foreign  countries  could  significantly  in- 
crease this  figure. 


What  is  needed  to  resolve  this  ambiguity 
is  a  formal  U.S.  Government  request  for  in- 
terim storage  proposals  that  would  specify 
the  minimum  acceptable  quantity  offers, 
type  (crude  versus  product,  quality  factors), 
time  periods,  location  requirements,  and  so 
forth.  In  our  opinion,  such  a  solicitation 
should  also  explore  whether  some  capacity 
might  be  made  available  if  the  Government 
were  prepared  to  purchase  surplus  oil  inven- 
tories currently  being  stored  by  particular 
companies.  In  other  words,  it  should  ask 
whether  oil  for  the  SPR  could  be  purchased 
in  tanks  that  could  then  t>e  leased  to  the 
Government.  This  procedure  might  free  up 
additional  tank  space  that  otherwise  would 
not  be  available. 

Availability  of  tankers. 

If  the  Government  is  prepared  to  consider 
storing  SPR  oil  in  surplus  ocean-going  tank- 
ers, enough  capacity  can  probably  be  se- 
cured in  this  form  alone  to  meet  all  tempo- 
rary storage  requirements.  As  discussed 
shortly,  however,  tanker  storage  raises  sev- 
eral problems  that  would  have  to  be  solved. 

Because  of  the  decline  in  oil  demand,  the 
market  for  very  large  crude  carriers 
(VLCC's)'  is  depressed  and  is  expected  to 
continue  declining  well  into  the  future.  In 
fact,  by  1990,  only  one-half  of  the  750  vessel 
VLCC  fleet  is  expected  to  be  employable. 
Some  of  the  surplus  is  being  absorbed  by 
slow  steaming,  making  multiple  stops,  and 
spending  longer  time  in  port:  the  remainder 
is  sitting  idle  or  going  for  scrap.  In  1980.  26 
VLCC's  went  for  scrap:  in  Septeml)er  1981. 
10  VLCC's  were  scrapped  and  67  entered  in- 
active files.  The  scrapped  tankers  alone  had 
a  capacity  to  hold  roughly  108  MMB  of  oil. 

According  to  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion, in  November  1981.  164  ships  over 
100.000  deadweight  tons  (dwts)  were  inac- 
tive worldwide.  This  total  equates  to  nearly 
300  MMB  of  excess  storage  capacity  as 
shown  in  table  1. 

Table  1  —Inactive  Tankers  Over  100,000  Oeadvwght  tons 

(Dwts)  November  1981 


Numlxf  ol  Dwts  {in  ttnusandsl 


Tow  to 

Own  tts' 

ot          (in  (« 

sl«is      Itmi'  IMu^ 

Saab)  saifti 


100-iJi - _... „..— -        10    1.125    an 

Ui-m  .     .  ._. „_ 13  l.Hb  13.250 

175-?24,... I*  5.203  37.982 

225-291.. 91  2'.990  167,127 

300+  26  9.917  72J94 

TMH _ ^,       114    41.050  299.666 

<  (M  ulcuWim  teume  7  3  tantls  pr  dwt 

According  to  the  Transportation  Institute, 
if  one  includes  capacity  absorbed  in  slow 
steaming,  over  80  million  deadweight  tons 
(over  600  MMB)  are  available  in  the  large 
crude  carrier  categories  most  suited  for  stor- 
age capacity. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  found  that  as  ships 
age,  safety  and  pollution  hazards  increase. 
However,  most  of  the  164  generally  inactive 
ships  are  relatively  young.  Only  three  were 
built  before  1967:  42  were  built  in  1967-71: 
108  in  1972-76:  and  11  in  1977  and  later.  Of- 
ficials with  whom  we  spoke  in  both  Govern- 
ment and  industry  believe  many  of  these 
ships  would  meet  U.S.  environmental  stand- 
ards. 

Temporary  oil  storage  in  tankers  is 
common  in  industry,  although  not  for  the 


"Tankers  of  175.000  deadweight  tons  or  greater. 
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jf"|th  of  time  that  would  be  needed  for 
8PR  temporary  storage.  Nearly  one-half  of 
the  164  ships  referred  to  at>ove  have  been 
used  for  short-term  storage.  As  of  Septem- 
ber 1981.  about  227  MMB  of  oil  were  being 
stored  in  tankers  worldwide:  about  82  MMB 
were  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and  the  Caribbe- 
an. In  addition,  the"  Japanese  Government 
haa  been  storing  about  60-70  MMB  of  emer- 
gency reserves  In  tankers  for  time  period 
comparable  to  those  necessary  for  tempo- 
rary storage  of  SPR  oil. 

Tanker  storage  is  subject  to  ownership 
environmental,  and  safety  problems.  Nearly 
all  the  surplus  ships  available  for  leasing 
are  foreign  nag.  The  average  size  of  U.S 
flag  tankers.  50.000  dwt.  is  about  half  of 
that  of  the  world  tanker  fleet  as  a  whole.  If 
the  Government  were  to  store  substantial 
quantities  of  SPR  oil  on  foreign  flag  ships. 
U.8.  labor  unions  might  argue  that  some  or 
all  of  the  ships  should  carry  American 
crews.  U.S.  crews,  however,  are  more  expen- 
sive, a  factor  which  could  affect  the  costs  of 
leasing  tankers.  Other  drawbacks  for  tanker 
storage  are  the  risks  of  environmental  pollu- 
tion and  sabotage.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
these  risks  private  industry  stores  and 
transports  large  volumes  of  oil  on  tankers 
every  day. 

The  risk  of  damage  should  there  be  an  en- 
vlronmenui  accident  or  some  other  Incident 
would  be  lessened  If  the  tankers  were  an- 
chored in  favorable  locations.  For  example 
anchoring  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  would  put 
the  tankers  In  U.S.  waters:  the  Gulf  has  rel- 
atively mild  weather  most  of  the  year;  and 
the  major  U.S.  oil  distribution  system  is  cen- 
tered there.  Large  tankers  would  have  to 
anchor  far  from  shore,  but  the  oil  could  be 
landed  through  the  Louisiana  Offshore  Oil 
Port  (LOOP)  system.  Perhaps  more  serious 
are  Gulf  environmental  hazards  such  as 
hurricanes  and  the  many  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
lines and  oil  rigs  which  would  have  to  be 
avoided.  Nevertheless,  most  officials  sug- 
gested that  the  Gulf  could  accommodate 
tanker  storage  even  in  hurricane  season;  if 
the  engines  were  operating,  tankers  could  be 
moved  quickly  when  necessary.  Alternative- 
ly, the  Caribbean  also  may  be  suitable.  It 
currently  accommodates  tankers  of  280.000 
dwts  carrying  Alaskan  oil. 

A  question  exisu  as  to  whether  storage  of 
oil  in  tankers  would  require  environmental 
impact  studies.  Coast  Guard  officials  with 
whom  we  spoke  said  that  a  large-scale 
tanker  storage  program  would  require  a  2- 
month  environmental  assessment  and  a  1- 
year  preparation  of  a  programmatic  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement.  S.  2332  would 
eliminate  the  need  for  such  actions.  It  states 
that  "no  action  related  to  the  storage  of  pe- 
troleum producte  in  existing  facilities  for  In- 
terim storage  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  envirorunenf  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  it  is  used  in  section 
102(2)(C)  of  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act  of  1969." 

WHAT  WOULD  BE  THl  ADDED  COST  OF  INTERIM 
STORAGE? 

The  costs  of  a  temporary  storage  program 
are  the  cost  of  leasing  the  storage  space,  in- 
cluding financing,  and  the  cost  of  financing 
the  oil  purchased  during  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram. The  cost  of  oil  iUelf  is  not  considered 
an  added  cost,  since  the  oil  would  eventually 
be  purchased  under  the  regular  program.  If 
oil  prices  rise  between  the  time  it  is  pur- 
chased for  the  Interim  program  and  the 
time  it  would  have  been  purchased  for  per- 
manent storage,  some  or  all  of  the  addition- 
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al  cos  s  of  the  storage  program  would  be 
offset 

Lea4ng  rates  for  storage  vary  widely  by 
locati*j.  length  of  contract,  volume  of  oil. 
and  pibduct  type.  For  example,  a  DOE  draft 
report!  of  October  1981  reported  estimates 
for  leising  steel  tanks  ranging  from  $1.20 
per  b^rel  per  year,  to  a  high  of  $3.96.  For 
tanker^,  it  reported  estimates  ranging  be- 
tween 11.46  to  $3.28  per  barrel  per  year.  The 
report  noted  that  the  existence  of  distinct 
geograjjhlcal  markeU  for  storage  capacity 
results)  in  leasing  costs  that  vary  by  region 
and  art  highly  volatile.  The  report  conclud- 
ed thai  the  price  of  leasing  storage  facilities 
to  the  Rederal  Government  would  be  in  the 
$2.50  tp  $3.50  per  barrel  range.  Two  months 
later.  However,  some  DOE  officials  said  that 
they  believed  DOE  could  lease  between  10- 
30  MMB  of  steel  tank  capacity  at  about 
$1.80  der  barrel  per  year.  In  early  March 
1982.  i  representative  of  the  Independent 
Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Association  cited  a 
figure  ♦f  $2  per  barrel  per  year  as  a  rate  at 
which  taenbers  of  the  Association  would  be 
willing  ko  lease  steel  tank  storage  space. 

Recently,  several  lower  estimates  for  leas- 
ing tanker  storage  have  been  publicized.  On 
March  te5.  1982.  the  President  of  the  Petro- 
leum Oidustry  Research  Foundation  told 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Minerals  Resources 
Subcommittee  that  large  tankers  can  be 
leased  At  a  cost  of  $1.20-$1.80  per  barrel  per 
year.  Oh  Ajlril  26.  1982.  the  DOE  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Environmental  Protection. 
Safety,  land  Emergency  Preparedness  pro- 
vided trie  same  figures  to  the  House  Interior 
Appropl'iations  Subcommittee.  A  few  days 
earlier.  Ithe  Chief  Economist  for  Standard 
on  Cofapany  (Indiana)  told  the  Senate 
Energy  bnd  National  Resources  Committee 
that  taiiker  storage  could  be  secured  for 
$1.00  p^r  barrel  annually.  In  a  subsequent 
discussion  with  GAG.  he  estimated  that  up 
to  100  MMB  of  tanker  storage  could  be 
available  at  that  rate. 

The  #ide  variation  in  estimated  leasing 
rates  requires  a  prudent  approach  In  assess- 
ing the  I  added  costs  of  interim  storage  for 
SPR  oil  As  enclosure  I  showed,  the  pro- 
posed Iriterim  storage  program  will  require 
storing  from  34-69  MMB  over  a  few  years. 
Even  If  there  is  more  than  adequate  surplus 
storage  capacity  to  handle  such  needs,  a  de- 
cUlon  b^  the  Federal  Government  to  lease 
amount  could  exert  upward  pres- 
storage  price.   Until   the  Federal 
lent  requests  and  receives  bids  on 
storage    capacity    proposals,    the 
■ice  for  which  storage  can  be  had 
incertaln.  If  the  capacity  surplus  is 
really  aJ  large  as  some  have  suggested,  the 
competition  of  companies  to  lease  space  will 
hopeful*'  keep  rates  down.  We  believe  that 
a  request  for  bids  on  both  tankers  and  steel 
tanks  coiild  help  secure  low  rates  because  of 
the  larg4  surplus  of  tankers. 

For  thjs  report,  we  used  estimates  ranging 
from  $1.^0  per  barrel  per  year  to  $3.65  to  il- 
lustrate the  possible  costs  of  temporarily 
storing  $PR  oil.  Using  these  figures,  enclo- 
sure II  shows  the  costs  to  the  Government 
of  a  temporary  storage  program. 

We  assumed  that  leasing  rates  would 
remain  Constant  over  the  1982-84  period. 
This  se*ms  reason^^ble  considering  that 
most  forecasts  assume  flat  demand  over  the 
next  several  years.  To  calculate  the  costs  of 
financint  both  storage  and  the  cost  of  pur- 
chasing Jthe  oil  we  used  Data  Resources. 
Inc.'s.  (DRI)  forecasts  of  Treasury  security 
interest  *ates  for  1982-83  (12.5  percent).  We 
assumed  that  FY  1983  oil  prices  are  set  in 
the  first  quarter  of  FY  1983  and  that  FY 
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are  set  in  the  first  quarter  of  FY 
1984.  For  <he  cost  of  oil  purchased  for  tem- 
porary storage,  we  used  prices  for  SPR  oil 
provided  Ih  the  administration's  FY  1983 
budget  (i.i.  approximately  $37.00  in  1983 
and  $39.0a  in  1984).  These  figures  include 
transportation  costs."  To  estimate  net  bene- 
flU  of  buying  the  oil  earlier,  we  used  the 
budget  s  forecast  of  oil  prices  in  fiscal  years 
1985  and  1986  ($41  and  $43  respectively)  to 
calculate  #hat  the  same  amount  of  oil 
would  cost  then. 

Enclosur*  II  shows  that  the  estimated 
total  costejto  the  Government  of  a  tempo- 
rary storage  program  range  between  $690 
million  and  $1.14  billion.  The  lower  figure 
assumes  storage  can  be  secured  for  $1.20  per 
barrel  annually;  the  higher  figure  assumes 
storage  costs  $3.65  per  barrel  per  year.  The 
table  also  shows  separate  figures  for  storage 
and  debt  financing  costs.  The  costs  for  stor- 
age facilities  range  between  $181-551  mil- 
lion. Charges  for  borrowing  the  money  to  fi- 
nance the  4^orage  over  the  3  years  range  be- 
tween $39-118  million.  The  largest  added  ex- 
pense is  th^  cost  of  debt  to  purchase  the  oil 
for  temporary  storage— estimated  at  $773 
million.        I 

Enclosure!  Ill  shows  what  the  oil  itself 
would  cost  khe  Government,  If  It  were  pur- 
chased in  1983  and  1984  at  prices  ranging 
between  $37.00-$39.00.  This  amount,  howev- 
er, must  be  offset  by  what  the  oil  would  cost 
if  purchased^  later  as  part  of  the  regularly 
scheduled  a(PR  program,  since  the  oil  would 
eventually  tee  purchased  anyway.  Conse- 
quently, figures  for  the  cost  of  oil  in  1985 
and  1986  ar(  i  expressed  as  negative.  The  fact 
that  the  cwt  of  oil  figure  in  the  total 
column  on  i  he  right  hand  side  of  the  table 
is  also  negitive  shows  that  there  are  net 
savings  of  a  >out  $300  million  by  buying  the 
oil  sooner.  1  'hese  estimated  savings  substan- 
tially offset  the  other  estimated  costs  of  the 
temporary  s  ;orage  program. 

WHAT  OIL  PR  ICE  INCREASES  WOULD  OFFSET  THE 
COST  I  OF  TEMPORARY  STORAGE? 

As  indicat  (d  in  the  above  discussion.  If  oil 
prices  incret£e  quickly,  the  increased  value 
of  oil  bougllt  earlier  for  temporary  storage 
would  help  i  offset  the  cosU  of  temporary 
storage— malting  the  action  a  good  financial 
investment.  I 

How  much  would  oil  prices  have  to  rise  to 
break  even  dn  the  added  cost  of  temporary 
storage?  While  other  assumptions  are  possi- 
ble, we  confine  our  discussion  to  the  esti- 
mates of  costs  previously  discussed— i.e.. 
leased  storake  costing  between  $1.20  and 
$3.65  per  baA-el  per  year.  In  all  cases  we  cite 
price  changed  needed  to  offset  the  full  coste 
of  the  progiiam  above  DOEs  current  SPR 
plan:  storage  charges,  financing  the  storage 
and  oil.  and  Ihe  net  cost  of  the  oil. 

Enclosure  III  shows  that  the  price  of  oil 
would  have  io  reach  about  $46  In  1985  and 


*  Truuportadon  cosU  vary,  of  course,  depending 
upon  where  x.\k  oil  Is  bought,  shipped  to.  volume 
and  so  forth,  qompanles  which  bid  on  contracts  to 
deliver  oil  to  tke  SPR  proaram  frequently  state  an 
overall  price  without  breaking  out  transportation 
charges.  Accorijing  to  a  DOE  official,  recent  typical 
rates  for  shlpp^g  crude  to  the  U.S.  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  foreign  nag{  vessels  from  the  North  Sea  North 
Africa.  West  Africa,  and  Persian  Oulf.  ranged  be- 
tween $.90-1.20.  per  barrel.  Oil  shipped  from  Mexico 
to  the  Gulf  cwt  about  1.35.40  per  barrel  The 
Cargo  Preference  Act.  which  requires  that  50  per 
cent  of  SPR  oil  be  shipped  In  U.S.  flag  vessels,  can 
increase  transporUtlon  cosu  by  J-3  times  or  more. 
In  lU  FY  1983  ludget  the  administration  calculated 
that  the  Cargo  Preference  Act  would  increase  the 
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$49  in  1986  to  fully  offset  the  added  costs  of 
temporary  storage— at  storage  facility  costs 
of  $1.20  per  l)arrel  per  year.  This  means 
that  the  price  of  oil  must  increase  about  $10 
per  barrel  between  fiscal  years  1983-84  and 
1985-86.  If  the  cost  of  leasing  storage  facili- 
ties were  $3.65  per  barrel  annually,  the  price 
of  oil  would  have  to  increase  to  $52-56  per 
barrel  by  1985-86  to  break  even.  This  would 
represent  an  increase  of  about  $17  per 
barrel. 

Our  analysis  assumes,  as  is  shown  in  en- 
closure III.  that  oil  bought  for  temporary 
storage  costs  from  $37.00  per  barrel  in  1983 
to  $39.00  in  1984  (including  transportation 
charges).  However,  in  a  soft  oil  market,  such 
as  has  been  witnessed  recently,  it  may  be 
possible   to   realize  substantial   savings  on 
1983  oil  purchases.  During  much  of  the  past 
year  spot  market  oil  prices  for  key  OPEC 
crude  oils  have  been  selling  at  substantially 
lower    prices    compared    to    official    sales 
prices.    Discounts    reached    peak    levels    in 
March  1982.  For  example,  according  to  Pe- 
troleum   Intelligence    Weekly's    World    Oil 
Price   Index,   in   March    1982  spot   market 
prices  for  Middle  East  light  crudes  and  Afri- 
can  light   crudes   were   running   atiout   $5 
below  average  official  prices  ($29.00  versus 
$33.85  per  barrel  and  $31.50  versus  $36.65. 
respectively).'  If  oil  bought  for  temporary 
storage  could   be  secured   at   a  sul>stantial 
price  advantage,  oil  prices  would  have  to 
rise  even  less  to  offset  the  added  costs  of 
temporary  storage.  Thus,  if  the  world  oil 
market  remains  soft  during  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  the  31  MMB  of  oil  purchased  in  that 
year  were  obtained  at  a  $4  price  advantage, 
the  price  of  oil  would  only  have  to  rise  to 
$46  in  1986  (instead  of  $49)  in  the  $1.20  case. 
The  critical  question,  of  course,  is  what 
future  oil  prices  will  be.  This  is  impossible 
to   predict    with    any   degree   of   certainty. 
Since  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973-74  ef- 
forts by  numerous  forecasters,  including  of- 
fices within  the  U.S.  Government,  to  esti- 
mate future  oil  prices  have  frequently  been 
very  wide  of  the  mark.  However,  to  provide 


some  perspective  on  how  high  prices  would 
have  to  rise  to  offset  the  estimated  costs  of 
temporaty  storage,  enclosure  III  provides 
figures  on  three  alternative  price  forecasts 
recently  made  by  DRI."  DRIs  baseline  fore- 
cast shows  that  oil  prices  for  1985  and  198(6 
would  come  close  to  those  needed  to  offset 
the  estimated  costs  of  temporary  storage. 
DRIs  high  price  alternative  shows  prices  In 
1985  and  1986  that  exceed  the  break -even 
prices  both  for  the  $1.20  case  (by  far)  and 
$3.65  case."  If  a  price  advantage  of  $4  per 
barrel  were  secured  in  1983.  the  program 
would  more  than  pay  for  itself  under  DRIs 
baseline  forecast  for  the  $3.65  per  barrel 
storage  case. 

According  to  DRI.  the  high  price  forecast 
would  require  some  non-trivial  supply  dis- 
ruption In  the  Middle  East.  It  does  not.  how- 
ever, envision  a  major  Middle  East  disrup- 
tion, for  in  this  case  prices  would  be  consid- 
erably higher. 

The  DRI  low  price  forecast  reflects  higher 
long-term  price  elasticities  for  energy  and 
higher  production  of  oil  than  the  base  case. 
DRI  assigned  a  subjective  probability  of  10 
percent  to  this  case.  Of  course,  such  low 
prices  would  not  offset  the  costs  of  tempo- 
rary SPR  oil  storage. 

THE  BENEFITS  OF  TEMPORARY  STORAGE  OF  SPR 
OIL 

Thus  far.  our  report  has  concentrated  on 
the  added  financial  costs  of  temporary  SPR 
oil  storage.  To  place  this  analysis  in  proper 
perspective,  it  must  be  rememl)ered  that  the 
purpose  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
is  to  provide  broad  economic  and  national 
security  benefits  to  the  Nation— not  to  make 
money  speculating  in  crude.  These  benefiU 
are  realized  in  two  ways.  First,  a  substantial 
SPR  may  help  to  deter  oil  embargoes  that 
could  be  targeted  against  the  United  States 
and  other  major  oil  Importing  countries. 
Second,  in  the  event  that  an  oil  supply 
interruption  occurs,  for  whatever  reason, 
drawdown  of  emergency  oil  reserves  can  sig- 
nificantly reduce  the  adverse  economic  and 


other  consequences  that  accompany  a  loss 
of  oil.  Among  the  economic  effects  of  an 
interruption  are  reduced  GNP.  and  in- 
creased inflation  and  unemployment.  At 
some  point  these  economic  impacts  become 
serious  enough  to  threaten  important  politi- 
cal and  national  security  interests  of  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  a  substantial 
international  oil  supply  disruption  after  oil 
was  put  in  temporary  storage,  the  resulting 
increased  oil  prices  would  much  more  than 
offset  the  added  temporary  storage  costs. 
For  example,  the  1979  Iranian  oil  supply 
interruption  saw  the  average  OPEC  official 
crude  oil  direct  sales  price  increase  by  $10.63 
between  the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  and  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1979.  By  the  end  of  1980. 
it  was  up  an  additional  $9.00.  Concerning 
possible  future  shortfalU.  the  ElA  recently 
estimated  that  a  substantial  OPEC  oil 
supply  disruption  in  1983— on  the  order  of  6 
MMBD— could  result  In  a  $75  per  barrel 
price.  '° 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that  emer- 
gency oil  reserves  can  pay  for  themselves 
many  limes  over  in  the  event  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  A  larger  SPR  achieved 
sooner  will  increase  the  Reserves  deterrent 
and  insurance  value  during  the  next  3  years. 
Congress  needs  to  consider  these  benefits  in 
deciding  whether  to  fund  the  added  cosu  of 
temporary  storage. 

I  hope  this  information  will  be  of  use  to 
you  and  other  meml)ers  of  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  and  the  Congress  in 
your  deliberations  on  these  important 
energy  and  national  security  issues.  As  ar- 
ranged with  your  office,  we  plan  to  distrib- 
ute the  report  at  this  time  to  other  interest- 
ed parties.  We  are  continuing  to  work  on 
the  study  of  private  stocks  based  on  your 
initial  request  and  will  keep  in  touch  with 
your  staff  as  our  work  progresses. 
Sincerely  yours. 

J.  Dexter  Peach, 

Erector. 
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•  Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
point  is  that  the  faster  we  fill  the 
SPR.  the  less  vulnerable  we  are  to  oil 
supply  disruptions.  Our  economic  se- 
curity is  enhanced.  The  value  of  the 
SPR  for  our  defense  needs  during  a 
crisis  is  clear:  hence,  rapid  SPR  fill  en- 
hances national  security.  Finally,  even 
from  a  purely  financial  standpoint,  a 
program  of  interim  storage  to  allow  a 
300,000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate  will 
likely  more  than  pay  for  itself  as  oil 
prices  rise  over  time.  The  case  for  the 
higher  fill  rate  is  strong. 

Mr.  President,  the  SPR  is  the  Na- 
tion's most  valuable  weapon  to  re- 
spond to  oil  supply  disruptions;  this 
weapon  can  be  enhanced  by  coordinat- 
ing its  use  with  the  oil  reserves  of  our 
allies  in  the  lEA.  Some  have  criticized 
the  lEA  as  an  international  bureaucra- 
cy with  all  the  problems  of  some  do- 
mestic bureaucracies.  I  myself  have 
called  for  a  critical  reevaluation  of  the 
lEA's  oil  allocation  procedures.  But  we 
must  not  throw  out  the  baby  with  the 
bath  water.  Of  the  three  areas  of  lEA 
emergency  action— oil  allocation, 
demand  restraint,  and  stoclcpile 
policy— by  far  the  most  important  and 
the  most  valuable  is  stockpile  policy. 
The  benefit  derived  from  a  U.S.  draw- 
down of  its  SPR  during  a  supply  dis- 
ruption can  be  nullified  if  our  lEA 
allies  are  simultaneously  building  up 
their  reserves.  This  is  why  the  coordi- 
nation of  stockpile  strategy  and  action 
is  so  important.  If  for  no  other  reason, 
the  lEA  ought  to  be  maintained  and 
supported.  Passage  of  S.  2332  is  a 
strong  signal  of  that  suppori. 
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Ther  ?  are  other  provisions  of  S.  2332 
that  hi  ,ve  merit.  Under  the  bill  the  ad- 
ministi  ation  must  put  together  a  con- 
tmgen(y  plan  for  dealing  with  oil 
supply  disruptions.  In  my  view,  such  a 
plan  sJiould  call  for:  First,  the  rapid 
recycling  to  the  economy  of  the  in- 
crease n  windfall  profit  tax  revenues 
resultii  g  from  the  oil  supply  disrup- 
tions, jnd  second,  the  immediate  and 
automajtic  auction  of  a  small  portion 
SPR  at  the  outset  of  an  oil 
disruption.  These  measures  are 
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tivities    in    their    particular    States- 
family  farnlng.  for  example.  Alterna- 
**'""'"      the     administration      might 
recycle  the  windfall  profit 


outline  1  in  my  proposed  legislation,  S. 


1354.    ihe    Emergency    Preparedness 
Act,  CO  sponsored  by  Senators  Percy, 
Cannoj.     and     Weicker.     During    a 
supply  lisruption,  no  price  controls  or 
Gdvermient  allocations  would  be  im- 
posed-Jomestically   or   international 
ly.    In*ead,    the    U.S.    Government 
would  4II0W  market  forces  to  allocate 
oil  supdlies  and  set  prices  in  this  coun- 
try. As  oil  prices  rose,  the  revenues 
from  tie  existing  windfall  profit  tax 
would      increase      dramatically— even 
with  n(   increase  in  the  existing  tax. 
These  r  jvenues  would  be  rapidly  recy- 
cled to   he  economy  through  any  of  a 
variety  )f  mechanisms  now  being  stud- 
ied by    he  administration.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Treasury  could  send  emergen- 
cy assis  ance  checks  to  individuals  and 
State  qovemors.  These  checks  would 
enable    ndividuals  to  maintain  essen- 
tial coi^umption— home  heating  and 
transportation  to  work,  for  exaniple— 
even  while  oil  prices  were  rising.  State 
Governors  would  be  able  to  maintain 
essentia  public  services  such  as  police, 
fire,    ard    health    service;    and    they 
would  be  able  to  assist  important  ac- 


tax  revenues  by  lowering  withholding 
rates  on  tfie  personal  income  tax  or 
the  payrol  tax.  This  could  be  aug- 
mented b>  additional  social  security, 
SSI,  and  pther  income  maintenance 
program  payments. 

In  addition,  the  immediate  auction 
of  a  porti(n  of  the  SPR  would  calm 
jittery  refi  lers  by  assuring  them  con- 
tinued acc4ss  to  crude  oil.  This  would 
dampen  tendencies  to  panic  and  to 
make  wild  purchases  on  the  spot 
market.  If  the  emergency  subsided 
the  recycling  and  SPR  sales  would  be 
terminated  if  the  emergency  contin- 
ued or  intensified,  these  programs 
would  be  cc  ntinued. 

On  the  international  level,  decisions 
to  draw  d<iwn  oil  reserves  would  be 
made  cooperatively  at  the  lEA.  Supply 
problems  anong  nations  arising  from 
the  higher  price  of  oil  should  be  dealt 
with  through  international  financial 
and  lendinr  institutions,  not  through 
intemationi  l1  oil  allocations. 

So,  Mr.  President,  S.  2332  would 
make  a  major  contribution  to  our 
emergency  preparedness— the  most 
important  und  most  neglected  aspect 
of  U.S.  energy  policy.  It  would  acceler- 
ate the  fill  3f  the  SPR,  enabling  DOE 
to  take  advantage  of  today's  low  oil 
prices  and  s  urfeit  of  storage  capacity. 
It  would  re<  luire  the  administration  to 
think  carefully  about  emergency  pro- 
cedures, hopefully  including  revenue 
recycling  and  SPR  auction.  And  it 
would  signal  the  American  people  and 
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the  world  that  the  United  States  is  fi- 
nally getting  serious  about  prepara- 
tions for  oil  supply  disruptions.* 

Mr.  JACKSON,  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute be  agreed  to  and  that  the  bill 
as  thus  amended  be  regarded  as  origi- 
nal text  for  the  purpose  of  further 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  JOHNSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day the  Senate  will  consider  S.  2332.  a 
bill  to  extent  the  expiration  date  of 
section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Extension  of  section  252  of  EPCA  is 
important.  This  section  provides  an 
antitrust  defense  to  oil  companies  in- 
volved in  certain  programs  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency.  Without 
this  defense  the  companies  would 
not— indeed,  could  not— cooperate  in 
any  meaningful  way  with  the  lEA.  and 
the  agency  would  cease  to  function. 
This  would  leave  the  major  petroleum 
consuming  nations  of  the  world  with- 
out any  mechanism  whatsoever  to  act 
in  concert  during  an  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion to  minimize  the  adverse  effects  of 
such  a  disruption. 

Failure  to  support  the  lEA  would 
provide  the  Organization  of  Petroleum 
Exporting  Countries  with  real  evi- 
dence of  our  own  lack  of  resolve  with 
regard  to  emergency  preparedness. 
This  unfortunate  signal  could  arrive 
during  a  period  in  which  the  OPEC 
cartel  is  under  severe  internal  pres- 
sure. We  should  let  this  pressure  work 
to  weaken  the  cartel.  We  should  do 
nothing  to  offer  the  cartel  relief. 

So  we  should  extend  the  period  of 
availability  of  the  antitrust  defense 
under  section  252  of  EPCA.  To  fail  to 
extend  section  252  would  be  unwise  in 
any  event  and  especially  unwise  at  this 
particular  time. 

As  important  as  the  lEA  antitrust 
defense  is.  I  believe  that  the  rfest  of 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today  is 
even  more  important.  As  everyone 
knows,  the  President  vetoed  S.  1503. 
the  Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act, 
and  that  veto  was  sustained.  S.  1503 
would  have  established  a  comprehen- 
sive program  of  standby  petroleum  al- 
location authorities  to  mitigate  the  ef- 
fects of  a  severe  petroleum  supply  dis- 
ruption. The  President  could  have  im- 
plemented the  authorities  of  S.  1503  at 
his  discretion,  provided  Congress  did 
not  disapprove. 


That  approach  has  now  been  reject- 
ed. The  bill  before  the  Senate  today 
recognizes  this,  and  takes  the  next 
step  toward  evolving  a  new  policy  for 
dealing  with  an  oil  supply  cutoff.  Be- 
cause of  our  continuing  vulnerability 
to  such  a  cutoff,  it  is  simply  essential 
that  we  have  some  policy  in  place.  S. 
2332  is  an  action-forcing  mechanism  to 
achieve  this  result. 

In  his  veto  message  the  President  as- 
serted. 

Today  I  have  ample  powers  to  take  the 
steps  necessary  to  protect  national  security, 
meet  our  treaty  obligations  and  assure  es- 
sential public  health  and  safety  functions. 
The  supplies  in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve and  significant  production  in  the  Na- 
tional Petroleum  Reserve  also  ensure  that 
petroleum  for  truly  essential  needs  will  be 
available. 

S.  2332  requires  the  President  to  de- 
scribe in  a  "memorandum  of  law"  the 
nature  of  extent  of  the  authorities  to 
which  the  President  was  referring  in 
this  veto  message  and  to  report  to 
Congress  on  how  these  authorities  will 
be  implemented. 

The  bill  also  requires  the  President 
to  submit  a  drawdown  plan  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  so  Con- 
gress will  have  an  opportunity  to 
review  the  administration's  plans  "to 
insure  that  petroleum  for  truly  essen- 
tial needs  will  be  available." 

In  these  respects.  S.  2332  only  re- 
quires the  President  to  describe  in 
more  detail— for  Congress  and  the 
public— how  he  will  do  what  he  has 
said  he  intends  to  do  to  respond  to  a 
severe  p>etroleum  supply  shortage.  I  do 
not  believe  there  should  be  any  objec- 
tion on  the  administration's  part  to 
this  requirement  of  the  bill. 

There  is  a  provision  of  S.  2332 
which,  unfortunately,  the  administra- 
tion is  opposing.  Section  4  of  the  bill 
amends  existing  law  to  establish  a 
mandatory  fill  rate  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  of  300.000  barrels 
per  day.  Section  4  further  provides 
other  changes  in  law  which  are  neces- 
sary to  effectuate  this  higher  fill  rate. 
Among  the  actions  needed  is  the  adop- 
tion of  a  policy  of  leasing  or  otherwise 
providing  for  storage  facilities,  includ- 
ing unused  oil  tankers,  to  provide 
short-term  capacity  to  receive  oil 
pending  the  completion  of  construc- 
tion of  permanent  salt  dome  storage 
facilities  of  sufficient  capacity. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  private  oil 
storage  facilities  are  available  for  lease 
at  bargain-basement  rates.  Testimony 
presented  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  demonstrated 
that  well  over  100  million  barrels  of 
private  storage  capacity  could  be  read- 
ily acquired  for  lease,  a  significant 
amount  of  it  at  rates  as  low  as  $1  per 
barrel  per  year. 

The  world  oil  market  has  been  in 
surplus  for  several  months,  and  prices 
have  been  declining.  There  may  never 
be  a  better  time  to  buy  oil  for  the 
SPR.  In  fact,  world  oil  prices  are  cur- 
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rently  stablizing  as  Cresult  of  a  com- 
pletion of  a  nearly  unprecedented 
drawdown  in  privately  held  invento- 
ries of  crude  oil  and  refined  petroleum 
products  throughout  the  major  oil 
consuming  nations.  This  drawdown  in 
private  inventories  dramatically  illus- 
trates the  necessity  of  a  rapid  fill  for 
the  SPR. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  col- 
laborated with  Congress  to  achieve  an 
impressive  increase  in  the  level  of  oil 
in  the  SPR.  Since  the  administration 
entered  office  the  SPR  fill  level  has 
increased  from  about  100  million  bar- 
rels to  over  250  million  barrels.  We  are 
grateful  for  this,  and  the  administra- 
tion is  proud  of  it.  as  they  frequently 
remind  us.  However,  it  is  time  to  stop 
congratulating  ourselves  for  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past  and  look  to  what 
we  need  to  do  in  the  future. 

We  need  to  accelerate  the  fill  of  the 
SPR.  Over  a  period  of  18  months  at 
some  considerable  cost  and  effort,  the 
United  States  has  in  fact  increased  the 
level  of  fill  in  the  SPR  by  about  150 
million  barrels.  However,  in  the  past  6 
to  8  months  privately  held  inventories 
in  the  major  consiuning  countries 
have  plunged  by  about  700  to  900  mil- 
lion barrels.  In  the  United  States,  pri- 
mary oil  industry  stocks  of  crude  oil 
are  falling  rapidly,  gasoline  stocks  are 
approaching  the  minimum  operating 
level  as  estimated  by  the  Department 
of  Energy,  and  stocks  of  distillate  and 
residual  fuel  oil  are  below  this  level. 
High  interest  rates,  declining  product 
prices  and  weak  demand  are  obvious 
factors  in  this  trend.  But,  whatever 
the  reasons  are.  the  reality  of  this  dec- 
imation of  private  inventories  cannot 
be  ignored  by  any  responsible  policy- 
maker. 

A  disruption  in  world  oil  supplies,  if 
it  occurred  now  or  in  the  near  future, 
would  have  a  substantial  impact  on 
world  oil  prices.  And  this  price  impact 
could  significantly  postpone  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  we  all  hope  for. 

Therefore,  we  simply  cannot  afford 
to  relax  our  efforts  to  build  up  the 
level  of  oil  stored  in  the  SPR.  Yet  this 
is  precisely  what  the  administration 
has  proposed— a  drop  in  the  SPR  fill 
rate  from  about  300,000  barrels  per 
day  in  fiscal  year  1981  to  about  200.000 
barrels  per  day  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

S.  2332  is  a  message  which  says  that 
this  administration  policy  is  a  mistake, 
and  a  serious  one. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  ac- 
corded national  security  the  top  priori- 
ty in  its  proposed  budgets  for  the  next 
several  years.  Although  many  would 
argue  with  the  details  and  the  precise 
magnitudes  of  our  national  defense 
needs,  there  is.  I  believe,  a  bipartisan 
consensus  behind  the  notion  that  our 
national  security  cannot  be  short- 
changed. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
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is  insisting  on  a  rapid  fill  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  The  SPR  is  a 
national  security  program.  It  can  only 
be  seen  in  this  context. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  SPR  fill  is  in- 
consistent with  everything  else  we  are 
trying  to  do  to  enhance  national  secu- 
rity, shortsighted  in  the  extreme  and 
profoundly  foolish.  We  must  not 
squander  the  opportunity  we  now 
have  to  accelerate  the  SPR  fill  rate 
and  significantly  bolster  our  national 
defense  against  petroleum  blackmail. 
The  SPR  is  our  best  weapon  in  this  de- 
fense. The  Reagan  administration 
agrees,  and  Congress  agrees. 

So  let  us  get  on  with  it.  Enactment 
of  S.  2332  is  the  way  to  accomplish 
that. 

Mr.  President.  In  simple  terms,  this 
bill  does  four  things. 

First,  it  requires  the  administration 
to  come  up  with  a  new  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  drawdown  plan. 

Frankly.  I  think  a  drawdown  plan  is 
something  that  should  have  been  con- 
fected  by  Congress.  I  think  our  com- 
mittee should  have  held  hearings  on  it 
and  come  up  with  very  important  and 
vitally  Important  directions  as  to  how 
we  draw  the  SPR  down  and  under 
what  circumstances  we  draw  it  down. 

But  we  have  been  unable  to  do  that 
and  so,  therefore,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire that  the  administration  come  up 
with  a  new  and  amended  plan. 

There  is  discussion  about  the  precise 
date  on  which  that  plan  would  have  to 
be  reported  and  we  are  certainly  flexi- 
ble on  the  question  of  the  date,  wheth- 
er it  is  before  or  after  the  election,  but 
the  plan  should  be  reported. 

Second,  the  bill  extends  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  exemption  from 
antitrust  arrangements.  In  the  event 
of  an  emergency  the  lEA  must  provide 
for  what  amounts  to  international  al- 
location. 

We  are  urged  by  the  administration 
and  Indeed  we  on  the  committee  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  believe  it  is  vi- 
tally important  to  have  this  power  In 
the  event  of  a  cutoff. 

I  must  say  that  we  are  slightly 
amused  that  the  administration  finds 
it  vitally  important  to  allocate  petrole- 
um on  an  International  basis  but  finds 
It  repugnant  to  do  so  on  a  national 
basis  in  the  event  of  emergency.  Nev- 
ertheless, the  administration  is  correct 
in  asking  for  the  extention  of  the  au- 
thority on  an  international  basis  and 
we  join  with  the  administration  in  re- 
questing that  this  be  done. 

Third,  the  bill  requires  that  the  ad- 
ministration report  on  their  contin- 
gency plans. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  at  the 
time  ^e  passed  this  legislation  we 
pointed  out  that  we  needed  emergency 
authority  in  the  event  of  a  situation 
like  a  blockade  of  the  Straits  of 
Hormuz:  In  the  event  of  a  disruption 
of  international  oil  supplies,  we 
needed  a  contingency  plan,   and   we 


provide^  for  that  in  the  bill  which  was 
vetoed. 

Howekrer,  we  were  assured  on  a 
numbei  of  ocassions  that  the  adminis- 
tration had  contingency  plans. 

Secre  ary  Edwards  said:  "We  have 
conting  ;ncy  plans  in  place. 

He  sa  d  that  on  March  21. 

The  Resident  in  vetoing  said  in  his 
veto  mdssage: 

Today  I  have  ample  powers  to  talce  the 
steps  n«  essary  to  protect  national  security, 
meet  ou-  treaty  obligations  and  assure  es- 
sential p  ibllc  health  and  safety  functions. 

So  tlie  administration  has  said  a 
numbei  of  times  that  they  havp  this 
power  i  nd  all  we  are  saying  Is  that  we 
want  tiiem  to  report  in  a  memoran- 
dum of  law  to  us  what  those  powers 
are  and  to  describe  what  those  contin- 
gency p  ans  are. 

I  hops  that  we  will  find  that  they 
are  Justj  as  the  Administration  has  de- 
scribed:; that  is,  full  and  adequate 
powers  1  to  deal  with  an  impending 
emergency. 

By  re  )orting  that  to  us  we  will  have 
the  abii  ity  to  judge  the  sufficiency  of 
their  pli  in. 

Flnall  /,  the  bill  imposes  the  require- 
ment tl  at  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve b(  filled  at  the  rate  of  300.000 
barrels  1 1  day. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  of  us  who 
have  be;n  around  here  since  the  1973 
war,  wh )  were  here  when  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  was  conceived  and 
passed  Into  law,  and  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  progress  of  the  attempt  to 
denude  ^his  bill  of  the  requirement  for 
the  3004)00  barrels  a  day,  it  is  deja  vu. 
That  is  lo  say,  we  have  had  a  constant 
fight  ov  ;r  this  matter. 

Mr.  P'esident,  we  have  had  for  all 
these  yars  attempts  not  to  fill  the 
SPR  b€{  ause  it  Is  never  the  right  time. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  fights  over 
raising  congressional  pay.  It  is  never 
the  rig  It  time.  Either  we  have  a 
period  op  inflation  or  we  have  a  period 
as  we  dci  now  of  deflation,  with  other 
problerais  in  the  economy.  It  is  never 
the  rigl:  t  time.  It  is  never  going  to  be 
the  riglt  time  to  raise  congressional 


pay. 

I  hate 
because 


to  confound  these  two  issues 
at  least  with  the  public  there 
is  no  syAipathy  at  all  for  congressional 
pay.  Th  !re  may  be  some  sympathy  for 
that  issi  le  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
But  there  is  never  the  right  time  as 
far  as  t]  le  administration  is  concerned 
to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
When  J  mmy  Carter  was  President  he 
did  not  want  to  offend  Saudi  Arabia. 
He  said  if  you  offend  Saudi  Arabia, 
they  ari(  great  friends,  and  they  will 
quit  pn  )ducing  oil.  Besides,  he '  said, 
'We  are  filling  private  reserves." 

Well,  f/e  went  ahead  and  filled  the 
SPRO,  ind  the  Saudi  Arabians  were 
not  offended.  I  think  indeed  they 
would  have  been  offended  If  we  had 
failed  tq  act  in  our  own  national  inter- 
est. 
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Mr.  President,  there  is  never  going 
to  be  a  bet  Ler  time  than  right  now  to 
fill  the  SP  \0.  So  those  provisions  of 
the  bill  sh<  uld  remain  intact.  The  bill 
should  be  passed. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port ChaitTnan  McClure  and  the 
Energy  Committee  in  its  ongoing 
effort  to  address  the  Nation's  pre- 
paredness for  an  oil  emergency.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
our  committee  have  had  a  longstand- 
ing commiunent  to  energy  prepared- 
ness and  thlis  legislation  is  yet  another 
symbol  of  6\ir  intent  to  make  good  on 
the  pledge. 

This  bill  ^xtends  U.S.  support  to  the 
international  energy  program  for  an- 
other year,  tuntil  August  1983.  The  lEP 
is  strongly  supported  by  our  Western 
allies  and  remains  our  best  vehicle  for 
coping  witli  energy  emergencies  and 
disruptions  which  could  arise  from  un- 
friendly act  Ions  abroad. 

For  several  decades,  the  United 
States  has  i  ealized  that  its  national  se- 
curity is  bdund  to  that  of  our  allies. 
And  in  the  recent  past,  it  has  become 
apparent  tl  at  our  economic  welfare  Is 
tied  also  i  o  the  well-being  of  our 
friends,  ami  thus,  the  availability  of 
oil  from  them  in  times  of  crisis.  It  is 
for  these  i  turposes— energy  and  eco- 
nomic secu  rity— that  the  lEP  exists, 
and  It  shou  d  continue. 

Mr.  Presiiient,  like  it  or  not,  we  live 
in  an  interdependent  world.  Every 
country,  including  the  United  States, 
is  affected  by  the  actions  of  other  gov- 
ernments. For  instance,  our  monetary 
and  trade  bolides  have  an  enormous 
impact  on  c  ur  Western  allies.  And  the 
reverse  is  equally  true.  We  cannot 
remain  strcng,  militarily  or  economi- 
cally, witho  Jt  active  assistance  and  co- 
operation f  om  our  allies.  The  lEP  is 
an  integral  jart  of  that  cooperation. 

At  the  he  irt  of  this  legislation  is  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve,  which  In 
my  mind  is  ft  stockpile  that  will  permit 
us  to  fulfill  our  promises  overseas. 
With  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliatton  Act  of  1981.  the  Con- 
gress reaffirmed  its  interest  in  seeing 
DOE  fill  the  SPR  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. Congrass  saw  fit  to  appropriate 
some  $3.7  billion  of  off-budget  funds 
in  fiscal  yea^  1982  for  crude  oil  acquisi- 
tion. These  funds  were  expended  in 
order  to  fill  the  reserve  at  an  annual 
rate  of  330.000  barrels  per  day  during 
the  last  calejndar  year. 

Since  yeai-  end,  however,  the  SPR 
fill  rate  haa  dropped  considerably  and 
by  the  end  |of  fiscal  1982  the  country 
will  still  be|  a  long  way  from  Its  750- 
million-barrfel  goal  and  substantially 
short  of  the  500-milllon-barrel  require- 
ment in  thl4  legislation. 

During  deliberations  in  committee, 
we  determined  that  DOE  should  take 
full  advantage  of  a  softness  in  world 
oil  prices  i^  order  to  continue  this 
buildup  despite  the  lack  of  permanent 
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storage.  There  is  ample  interim  stor- 
age available  for  the  SPR.  presently 
totaling  some  200  million  barrels.  By 
mandating  a  300.000  barrel  per  day  fill 
rate  until  there  are  500  million  barrels 
In  the  SPR.  we  can  signal  DOE  to  get 
on  with  the  immediate  job  of  acquir- 
ing crude  oil  and  interim  storage  facili- 
ties. 

Mr.  President,  a  500-million-barrel 
SPR.  which  can  be  reached  in  1984 
with  this  legislation,  is  a  sizable  com- 
mitment to  national  security  and  will 
let  our  friends  and  foes  alike  know 
that  the  United  States  Is  truly  serious 
about  our  domestic  energy  and  eco- 
nomic security.  Without  doubt,  these 
are  the  cornerstone  elements  of  a 
sound  national  defense. 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
understand  and  appreciate  the  sub- 
stantial resources  which  are  devoted 
by  this  Nation  for  defense  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf,  from  which  we  receive  half 
of  our  total  crude  oil  imports.  To  back 
away  from  a  300.000-barrel  fill  rate  for 
the  SPR  will  only  Increase  the  chances 
that  unfriendly  powers  will  invite  us 
to  use  our  defense  capabilities  in  the 
Persian  Gulf. 

The  SPR  is  a  strategic  instrument 
for  avoiding  war.  It  lessens  our  de- 
pendence on  one  of  the  most  unstable 
regions  in  the  world.  With  a  full  SPR, 
our  economy  will  not  come  to  a  halt  in 
the  event  of  a  prolonged  supply  dis- 
ruption. We  will  be  less  subject  to  eco- 
nomic and  political  blackmail  from  the 
more  extremist  nations  in  our  foreign 
policy  dealings. 

The  SPR  represents  our  ability  to 
deliver  on  our  military  and  economic 
commitments  to  allies  in  time  of  inter- 
national emergency.  In  case  of  an  oil 
supply  disruption,  we  will  have  suffi- 
cient stocks  of  oil  available  not  only 
for  our  needs,  but  also  to  share  with 
our  allies.  This  strengthens  our  alli- 
ances and,  because  of  the  interdepend- 
ent nature  of  the  world,  our  own  do- 
mestic economy  as  well. 

In  short,  the  SPR  is  the  best  insur- 
ance policy  we  have.  It  helps  to  pro- 
tect our  economy  in  the  event  of  a 
supply  disruption.  It  reduces  our  vul- 
nerability to  the  most  radical  nations 
in  an  unstable  part  of  the  world.  And 
it  helps  us  keep  our  military  and  eco- 
nomic commitments  with  our  allies. 
How  can  we  ever  measure  the  cost  of 
all  of  that? 

We  have  proven  our  ability  to  reach 
the  300.000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate  and 
It  is  up  to  us  to  now  demonstrate  that 
the  country  can  sustain  this  objective. 
For  the  Senate  to  do  anything  else 
would  create  the  perception  that  our 
national  security  Is  for  sale,  and  that 
we  are  prepared  to  retreat  from  pro- 
moting a  sound  energy  policy  through- 
out the  free  world,  a  strong  industrial 
base  at  home,  and  peace  in  the  Middle 
East.  I  urge  Senators  to  support  Sena- 
tor  McClure   on    this   issue   and   to 


adopt  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Energy  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
memorandum  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

There  t>eing  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Memorandum:  EkroNOMic  Arguments 
Supporting  S.  2332 

S.  2332.  as  amended,  would  require  the 
President  to  acquire  petroleum  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  ("Reserve")  at  an 
average  annual  rate  of  at  least  300.000  bar- 
rels per  day  until  the  quantity  stored  in  the 
Reserve  is  at  least  500  million  barrels.  This 
requirement  is  to  take  effect  July  1.  1982. 
Since  permanent  storage  capacity  would  not 
be  sufficient  to  meet  this  new  fill  rate,  the 
bill  also  permits  interim  storage  of  oil  as 
necessary  to  ensure  the  300.000  target. 

Opponents  of  the  300.000  barrel  figure,  in- 
cluding the  Administration  and  Senator 
Pete  E>omenici,  maintain  that  it  would  cost 
an  additional  S3.6  billion  in  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1983  and  1984  over  and 
al>ove  an  already  budgeted  iS.8  billion  for 
those  two  years. 

It  is  important  to  point  out  that  the 
Energy  Committee's  recommended  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  no  higher 
for  the  Reserve  than  what  was  approved  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  There  is  a  small  increase 
sought  on  budget  for  construction  of  new 
storage  facilities  as  part  of  the  master  SPR 
plan,  but  the  Committee  is  seeking  no  in- 
crease for  SPR  oil  acquisition  activities. 
This  legislation  is  therefore  totally  consist- 
ent with  the  Senate  and  House  Budget  Res- 
olutions, both  of  which  envision  a  freeze  on 
discretionary  spending  accounts  for  the 
next  three  years.  Continuing  funding  at  last 
year's  level  would  allow  the  government  to 
take  advantage  of  the  glut  on  the  oil  market 
that  everyone  agrees  will  not  last  much 
longer. 

More  importantly,  however,  what  is  omit- 
ted by  opponents  of  this  legislation  is  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  savings  that  accelerated  pur- 
chases would  entail  for  the  future  years 
(1985-86)  of  the  SPR  program.  And  if  the 
Administration  is  indeed  committed  to  com- 
pleting the  750  million  barrel  SPR.  as  it  says 
it  is.  this  is  the  only  honest  way  to  look  at 
the  total  budget  impact  of  S.  2332. 

How  much  are  we  talking  atx>ut  in  the 
way  of  savings? 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
has  estimated  that  S2.9  billion  in  additional 
outlays  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984  for  oil 
acquisition  would  be  necessary  to  reach  the 
300.000  mandate.  CBO  estimates  that  those 
costs  would  be  more  than  balanced  by  sav- 
ings from  accelerated  purchases  of  $3.3  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  years  1985  and  1986. 

The  CBO  estimate  assumed  a  per  barrel 
average  price  of  $35.46  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Each  drop  of  $1.00  below  that  figure  would 
save  an  additional  $30  million.  Additional 
savings  here  are  quite  possible,  especially 
when  you  consider  that  the  average  price  of 
oil  per  barrel  in  the  first  quarter  of  1982  was 
$32.52.  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. ' 


The  CBO  has  also  estimated  total  interim 
storage  costs  of  $400  million  for  the  years 
through  1985.  after  which  permanent  stor- 
age capacity  is  expected  to  be  sufficient  to 
cover  SPR  requirements.' 

Thus,  over  the  full  cycle  of  the  SPR  pro- 
gram, which  is  what  we  really  should  be 
talking  about,  the  net  additional  program 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  is  zero  and  that  in- 
cludes the  full  costs  of  interim  storage. 

And  there  is  the  possibility  of  real  savings 
in  the  event  of  sharp  price  increases  in  the 
future. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
May  6.  William  Vaughan.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Environmental  Protection.  Safety 
and  Emergency  Preparedness  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  agreed  that  the  buyers' 
market  in  oil  is  temporary: 

'I  haven't  heard  many  people  talking 
about  expecting  the  price  to  stay  down  more 
than  a  couple  of  years  at  the  outside  .  .  . 
[and]  there  are  some  who  think  it  will  go  a 
little  lower." 

And  what  did  he  think  would  be  the 
budget  impact  of  accelerated  oil  purchases? 
"My  expectation  is  that  we  would  save  some 
money." 

The  Committee's  recommendations  are  re- 
alistic in  that  they  recognize  the  tight  budg- 
etary conditions  now  prevailing.  No  addi- 
tional expenditures  beyond  the  level  ap- 
proved in  fiscal  year  1982  are  requested  for 
1983.  Just  holding  the  line  at  1982  levels  will 
be  sufficient  to  meet  the  300.000  annual 
rate,  pay  for  the  interim  storage  program, 
and  still  realize  substantial  savings  for  the 
out  years  of  1985  and  1986. 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, once  again,  the  Senate  is  consid- 
ering legislation  to  establish  a  national 
policy  for  petroleum  disruptions. 
Having  been  to  the  floor  so  many 
times  in  recent  weelcs  on  this  question. 
I  am  beginning  to  see  these  debates  as 
a  regular  part  of  my  monthly  sched- 
ule. 

Today,  I  will,  once  again,  urge  my 
colleagues  to  adopt  legislation  report- 
ed by  the  Energy  Committee  that 
would  assure  preparedness  in  the 
event  of  future  petroleum  disruptions. 
Many  of  the  arguments  in  my  state- 
ment have  been  made  before,  in  rela- 
tion to  authorizations  for  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  or  in  the  debate  on 
S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petroleum  Allo- 
cation Act. 

There  is  one  new  development,  how- 
ever, which  I  would  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  And  that  Is  the 
current  situation  in  regard  to  primary 
crude  oil  and  petroleum  product 
stocks. 

When  the  President  vetoed  S.  1503, 
he  indicated  that  he  was  doing  so  be- 
cause he  felt  that  it  would  discourage 
emergency  preparedness  by  the  pri- 
vate marketplace.  Even  though  the  au- 
thority in  S.  1503  was  completely  dis- 
cretionary—and even  though  it  was 
clear  that  this  President  had  no  inten- 
tion of  using  that  authority— various 
administration    officials   argued    that 


'SI  billion  will  purchase  28  million  additional 
barrels  of  oil  at  (35  46  per  barrel  A  decrease  of 
each  $1.00  on  the  price  for  28  million  barrels  will 
save  the  government  approximately  t30  million. 


''Thix  assures  an  average  cost  of  S2.74  per  t>arrrl 
(total  of  147  million  barrels).  8<  higher  than  the 
turnkey  operation  for  20  million  barrels  proposed 
by  the  Coastal  Corporation  of  Houston.  Tex. 
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the  mere  existence  of  the  authorities 
contained  in  S.  1503  would  lead  some 
in  the  marketplace  into  the  false 
belief  that  the  Government  would  bail 
them  out  in  case  of  a  disruption. 

It  was  argued  that  this  false  sense  of 
security  would  discourage  private 
stockpiling  and  would  thus  actually  be 
harmful  to  our  desires  for  more  ade- 
quate preparedness. 

When  the  Senate  debated  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  message  on  S.  1503,  I  took 
some  time  to  point  out  that  our  expe- 
rience with  private  stocks  did  not  offer 
much  comfort  to  those  who  want  this 
Nation  to  be  well  prepared  for  future 
shortfalls.  In  fact.  I  tired  to  argue  that 
the  incentives  of  the  marketplace 
work  in  precisely  the  opposite  direc- 
tion. These  incentives  discourage  pri- 
vate stockpiling  during  periods  of 
stable  or  declining  prices  and  encour- 
age hoarding  when  prices  rise  as  the 
result  of  a  disruption. 

We  had  this  experience  in  1978  and 
1979.  During  that  summer  just  before 
the  Iranian  revolution,  private  stocks 
fell  to  extraordinary  low  levels  and  we 
were  unprepared  for  the  events  of  that 
fall  and  the  following  spring.  When 
Iran's  production  was  interrupted  by 
the  revolution,  prices  rose  rapidly. 
This  small  and  short-term  disruption 
was  made  more  severe  because  some 
portion  of  the  crude  that  was  available 
was  used  to  rebuild  inventories.  That 
inventories  increased  while  consumers 
were  standing  in  gas  lines  should  sur- 
prise no  one.  That  is  the  law  of  the 
marketplace:  Decrease  inventories 
when  prices  are  falling,  increase  inven- 
tories when  prices  are  rising. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  attention  to 
these  events  because  I  fear  that  we  are 
in  another  period  when  we  are  seeing 
the  same  forces  at  work  with  the  same 
deterimental  effect  to  the  Nations  se- 
curity. Since  the  veto  of  S.  1503.  the 
Nation's  primary  stocks  of  crude  oil 
and  petroleum  products  have  not  in- 
creased to  reflect  marketplace  pre- 
paredness. Rather,  they  have  declined 
drastically  and  are  continuing  to  drop. 

Imports  are  down.  Refineries  are  op- 
erating at  64  percent  of  capacity. 
Product  inventories  are  declining  at 
the  rate  of  1  to  2  percent  per  week.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Energy, 
gasoline  and  distillate  stocks  have 
reached  points  near  or  below  the  mini- 
mum for  efficient  operation  of  our  pe- 
troleum supply  system.  Is  this  the 
kind  of  preparation  that  we  desire? 
Are  these  the  forces  that  we  should 
rely  upon  to  protect  our  economy  and 
our  Nation's  security  over  the  long 
term? 

I  do  not  blame  the  marketplace  for 
the  current  state  of  our  crude  oil  and 
petroleum  Inventories.  They  are  dan- 
gerously low  and  headed  in  the  wrong 
direction,  if  one  views  them  from  the 
perspective  of  the  public's  interest. 
But  they  result  from  perfectly  under- 
standable actions  taken   by   business 


operatiflin  in  an  uncontrolled  market- 
place. 'That  is  to  say.  Mr.  President, 
somethi  ng  which  I  tried  to  say  in  the 
debate  )n  S.  1503.  The  public's  inter- 
est and  the  interests  of  the  producers 
and  ref  ners  operating  in  the  oil  mar- 
ketplac<  are  not  compatible  when  it 
comes  t3  preparing  for  an  oil  disrup- 
tion. II  is  simply  wrong-headed  to 
argue  t  lat  the  energy  marketplace  is 
our  bes  defense  against  oil  emergen- 
cies. Tcday,  right  now,  the  market- 
place is  working  to  leave  us  unpre- 
pared fur  future  disruptions.  That  is 
why  we  must  continue  to  come  to  the 
floor  an  i  debate  these  issues  until  we 
finally  1  ave  an  effective  and  coherent 
national  energy  policy.  It  is  important 
that  we  do  so  because  we  do  not  yet 
have  su:h  a  policy.  By  all  accounts, 
the  curr  ?nt  policy  is  not  adequate. 

Mr.  P  esident.  last  fall  the  General 
Account  ng  Office  released  a  very  dis- 
turbing -eport.  After  months  of  inves- 
tigation, the  GAG  found: 

The  Un  ted  States  is  little  better  prepared' 
for  a  disi  uption  of  oil  imports  than  it  was 
for  the  1  173  Arab  oil  embargo.  The  execu- 
tive bran  h  must  bear  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  ou  r  vulnerability.  The  Executive  has 
never  giv(  n  energy  emergency  preparedness 
the  prior  ty  and  attention  it  deserves  and 
the  Depaitment  of  Energy  (E>OE)  especially 
has  never  mounted  an  adequate  contingency 
planning    ffort. 

The  intdequate  state  of  the  Nations 
emergens '  preparedness  8  years  after  the 
1973  embi  rgo  is  a  serious  problem  requiring 
immediate  attention.  We  believe  the  Federal 
Governmant  should  take  prompt  and  con- 
certed act  ion  to  counter  this  serious  poten- 
tial threa;  to  national  security.  There  are 
numerous  steps  which  can  be  taken  in  the 
immediatt  future  to  significantly  improve 
the  Natio  is  ability  to  cope  with  oil  supply 
disruptior  s.  If  maximum  efforts  are  made, 
results  CO  ild  be  in  place  within  a  year.  We 
also  beliei  e  that  within  3  to  4  years  dramat- 
ic progrea ;  could  be  made  in  preparing  our- 
selves for  lisruptions. 

Mr.  P]  esident,  we  would  not  even 
consider  depositing  funds  in  a  bank  ac- 
count if  we  did  not  know  how  and 
when  w<  could  withdraw  them.  The 
SPR  rea;rves  are  our  money  in  the 
bank.  Wi  (  have  incurred  great  expense 
to  fill  Slit  domes  in  the  South  with 
millions  )f  barrels  of  oil.  Why  have  we 
refused  o  determine  how  and  when 
those  n  serves  will  be  drawndown? 
Common  sense  tells  us  that  we  must 
insure  <ur  investment  by  planning 
how  we  will  distribute  them  when 
they  are  needed. 

We  have  all  sorts  of  contingency 
plans  to  neet  a  range  of  crises  that  we 
as  a  Nati  )n  might  face  some  day  in  the 
future. 

Our  a  med  services  have  detailed 
plans  fo'  meeting  enemy  attacks  by 
land,  sej ,  and  air.  We  have  worked 
closely  M  ith  our  NATO  allies  to  draw 
up  speci:  ic  plans  to  meet  an  invasion 
by  the  W  arsaw  Pact.  We  have  calculat- 
ed wher;  those  incursions  are  most 
likely  to  occur,  in  what  numbers,  with 
what  typ  »s  of  equipment,  and  for  how 
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long.  NATC  has  evaluated  its  joint  ca- 
pabilities tQ  deter  such  an  attack. 
These  impo  rtant  details  cannot  be  left 
to  fate.  Altfiough  some  may  find  fault 
with  dur  current  plans,  at  least  we 
have  some  notion  of  how  we  propose 
to  respond  and  can  continually  review 
and  refine  t  lose  proposals. 

Our  Nati(  n's  civil  defense  programs 
are  based  <in  the  same  logic.  Police, 
fire,  and  hospital  personnel  have 
drawn  up  cetailed  plans  for  respond- 
ing to  crises  causes  by  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, and  floods.  Each  community 
knows  how  t  will  meet  the  needs  of  its 
residents  du  ring  such  a  disaster. 

These  are  just  two  examples  of  why 
this  Nation  has  determined  that  it 
must  know  how  it  will  respond  to  an 
emergency.  The  same  logic  that  com- 
pels us  to  pi  an  for  our  national  securi- 
ty and  civil  lefense  compels  us  to  plan 
how  we  wil  keep  this  country  func- 
tioning durii  ig  a  sudden  and  unpredict- 
ed  reduction  in  the  availability  of  our 
petroleum  s  applies.  The  amount,  rate, 
and  timing  of  the  distribution  of  the 
SPR  supplie  s  must  be  geared  to  those 
who  will  net  d  the  oil  the  most. 

Mr.  Presic  ent.  I  am  not  alone  in  be- 
lieving that  these  are  compelling  rea- 
sons for  reqi  liring  a  drawdown  plan  for 
the  SPR.  The  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAD)  conducted  a  lengthy 
study  of  the  SPR  and  drew  several 
conclusions.  In  their  judgment,  the 
United  Statis  must  do  six  things  to 
insure  that  \  ;e  will  be  able  to  deal  with 
another  energy  crisis:  increase  the  oil 
available  foi  emergency  use  via  indus- 
try stocks,  t  le  SPR.  and  surge  oil  pro- 
duction: replace  the  crude  oil  and 
product  allo<  ;ation  authority  which  ex- 
pired in  September  1981  with  author- 
ity for  an  inproved  emergency  distri- 
bution sys  em:  explore  ways  to 
counter  disrjptions,  such  as  emergen- 
cy taxes  wi:h  rebates;  overhaul  our 
demand  restraint  plans;  assess  our  nat- 
ural gas  subplies,  deliverability.  and 
switching  ci.pability;  and  develop  a 
more  effect  ve  international  energy 
emergency  p  reparedness  program. 

The  GAO  i  :onducted  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation cf  our  Nation's  emergency 
allocation  p  ans  and  published  their 
results  in  September  1981.  In  their 
analysis,  thei'  used  an  estimated  short- 
fall of  3  mi  lion  barrels  per  day.  Al- 
though 3  million  barrels  per  day  is  a 
more  severe  thortfall  than  we  have  ex- 
perienced to  date,  it  is  not  as  serious  a 
reduction  as  could  conceivably  occur, 
given  the  present  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Middle  I  last.  The  GAO  concluded: 
The  United  States  would  be  lucky  to 
offset  one-thiid  of  the  shortfall  with  pro- 
grams now  in  I  land.  Even  more  depressing  is 
the  fact  that  s  sveral  of  the  estimates  which 
account  for  th  e  modest  offsets  are  optimis- 
tic. 

This  is  noi  good  news  for  the  Con- 
gress or  for  1  he  American  people.  The 
only  ones  who  would  be  pleased  by 
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such  a  conclusion  are  those  who  would 
some  day  want  to  hold  America  hos- 
tage to  petroleum  blackmail. 

The  GAO  investigators  asked  the 
same  question  that  motivated  me  to 
propose  my  amendment  on  a  draw- 
down plan  for  the  SPR.  What  must  be 
done  to  insure  allocation  of  existing 
SPR  reserves?  Their  conclusion  was  a 
terse,  one  line  reply:  "The  Federal 
Government  must  get  serious  about 
planning  for  oil  supply  disruptions." 

The  problems  of  the  SPR  are  com- 
pounded because  the  Department  of 
Energy's  SPR  plans  do  not  specify  pre- 
cisely the  kind  of  information  we 
would  need  to  have  available  during  a 
supply  disruption;  that  is,  the  amount, 
rate,  and  timing  of  the  drawdown,  and 
the  method  of  distribution.  This  infor- 
mation is  critical  if  we  are  to  make  the 
best  use  of  our  limited  SPR  reserves. 

Moreover,  we  must  coordinate  the 
distribution  of  SPR  supplies  with  the 
emergency  allocation  plans  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  (lEA). 
As  the  GAO  noted: 

The  United  States  has  not  effectively  inte- 
grated its  domestic  contingency  planning 
and  programs  with  its  lEA  commitment. 
lEA  emergency  programs  require  each  coun- 
try to  be  capable  of  restraining  demand  by 
10  percent  and  to  maintain  emergency  re- 
serves equivalent  to  90  days  of  net  oil  im- 
ports. The  United  States  has  done  neither. 
Consequently,  in  a  major  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion that  affects  all  lEA  nations,  one  of  two 
things  is  likely.  Either  we  do  not  fully  honor 
our  obligations  to  other  lEA  countries, 
which  would  damage  our  broad  economic, 
|x>litical.  and  national  security  relation- 
ships, or  we  honor  our  commitments,  sus- 
taining a  greater  supply  shortfall  than  we 
would  if  properly  prepared— with  all  the  ad- 
verse economic  consequences  that  the  latter 
implies. 

Mr.  President,  the  GAO  report  is  ex- 
haustive and  conclusive.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  meet  an  unexpected  dis- 
ruption in  oil  supplies.  It  is  imperative 
that  we  develop  workable  plans  as 
soon  as  possible.  If  the  executive 
branch  will  not  do  so  voluntarily,  then 
the  Congress  must  do  so  legislatively. 
It  is  essential  that  the  Congress  exert 
its  influence  in  determining  this  Na- 
tion's energy  policy. 

The  amendment  I  introduced,  and 
which  has  been  incorporated  into  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  requires 
that  the  President  draft  a  drawndown 
plan  for  the  SPR  before  December  1, 
1982.  It  would  require  the  President 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  to  criti- 
cally review  existing  stocks  and  refin- 
ing capacity  and  determine  how  these 
supplies  would  be  distributed  through- 
out the  country.  This  is  a  formidable 
task.  It  will  not  be  easy  to  do  now. 
when  we  face  no  shortfall.  One  can 
only  imagine  the  confusion  that  would 
exist  if  such  contingency  plans  had  to 
be  drawn  up  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis. 
With  private  domestic  stocks  of  petro- 
leum falling  rapidly  in  the  last  6 
months,  this  task  becomes  increasing- 
ly more  jmi>erative.  We  will  not  be 


able  to  rely  on  the  marketplace  to  dis- 
tribute existing  private  stocks  if  these 
stocks  are  being  systematically  drawn 
down. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  the 
petroleum  supplies  held  in  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  be  made  avail- 
able in  a  timely  and  efficient  manner. 
Only  forethought  and  planning  can 
accomplish  such  a  distribution.  The 
evidence  I  have  already  cited  makes  it 
increasingly  clear  that  we  are  not  pre- 
pared for  another  disruption.  It  is  time 
to  make  those  difficult  choices  about 
the  SPR  and  present  a  plan  to  the 
Congress  now  while  we  have  the  time 
and  resources  to  plan.  The  drawn 
down  plan  will  be  a  first  step  in  insur- 
ing that  our  Nation  and  our  economy 
will  be  able  to  function  during  a  seri- 
ous petroleum  disruption. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Energy  Committee  for 
his  leadership,  cooperation,  and  assist- 
ance in  seeing  that  the  committee  ac- 
cepted my  amendment.  Through  his 
persistence,  he  has  insured  that  this 
issue  continues  to  receive  the  atten- 
tion that  it  deserves.  It  has  not  been 
easy  for  either  of  us  to  oppose  a  Presi- 
dent of  our  own  party,  whom  we  re- 
spect and  admire.  But  it  is  essential 
that  the  Congress  exert  its  influence 
in  determining  this  Nation's  energy 
policy.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1001 

(Purpose:  Committee  Technical 
Amendment) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1001. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  line  23.  after  "shall"  begins  a 
new  paragraph  and  insert  "(1)"  and  on  line 
25  insert  before  the  first  period  a  semicolon, 
the  word  "or",  and  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  grant  any  authority  to  the  President 
to  respond  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
petroleum  products  available  to  the  United 
States  which  is  not  otherwise  available  to 
him  under  existing  law". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  The  amendment 
would  clarify  one  aspect  of  the  report- 
ing requirements  in  section  2  of  the 
biU. 


The  amendment  makes  clear  that 
section  2  grants  to  the  President  no 
new  authority  to  take  any  action 
during  an  energy  emergency.  Al- 
though section  2  contains  certain  re- 
quirements regarding  the  content  of 
the  interim  report  and  the  final  emer- 
gency preparedness  response  proce- 
dure, such  requirements  cannot  be 
construed  to  provide  the  President 
with  any  additional  authority. 

The  authority  to  implement  the  pro- 
grams described  in  the  response  proce- 
dure must  be  derived  from  existing 
law.  not  from  the  statutory  require- 
ment that  such  actions  t>e  included  in 
the  response  procedure. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Has  the  amendment 
been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  the  amend- 
ment may  not  be  agreed  to  until  all 
time  is  yielded  back. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  all  time  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1001)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to.,  m 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1003 

(Purpose:  Clarifying  Amendments  to  Sec- 
tion 251  and  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act) 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLURE) 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Ourenbehcer  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  1002. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  redesignate  "Section  1 " 
as  "Section  1.  (a)  Extension.— '  and  add 
the  following  new  subsection  after  line  6: 

•(b)  Limitations.— ( 1 )  Section  251  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"'(e)  No  rule  under  this  section  may  be 
put  into  effect  or  remain  in  effect  unless— 
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"(1)  an  international  energy  supply  emer- 
gency, as  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  252(1).  is  in  effect:  and 

■•■(2)  the  measures  provided  for  under 
Chapters  III  and  IV  of  the  international 
energy  program  have  been  put  into  effect  or 
remain  in  effect  pursuant  to  such  chap- 
ters.'.". 

"(2)  Section  252  of  the -Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

•(m)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  development  or 
carrying  out  of  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  pursuant  to  Chapters  III.  IV. 
and  V  of  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram."'. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  international  energy  program,  the 
"lEP."  was  established  In  November 
1974,  the  16  countries  participating  in 
the  program  were  acting  in  the  after- 
math of  an  oil  embargo.  The  purpose 
of  the  lEP  was  to  provide  a  mecha- 
nism for  the  sharing  of  reduced  oil  im- 
ports among  the  participating  nations 
during  a  severe  oil  supply  disruption. 
A  severe  disruption  was  specifically  de- 
fined as  a  reduction  equal  to  at  least  7 
percent  of  average  daily  consiunption 
in  any  participating  country.  Since 
this  definition  is  contained  in  the 
original  agreement  creating  the  lEP, 
there  is  no  question  that  international 
oil  allocation  pursuant  to  the  lEP  was 
intended  to  occur  only  in  the  event  of 
a  true  crisis— a  severe  disruption  in 
supplies. 

The  statutory  authority  for  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  lEP  is  found  in  sec- 
tions 251  and  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  and  is  expressly 
confined  to  the  original  1974  agree- 
ment. Section  251  authorizes  the 
President  to  require  U.S.  oil  companies 
to  take  whatever  action  he  deems  nec- 
essary if  the  lEP  oil  sharing  system  is 
activated  and  the  United  SUtes  is 
called  upon  to  participate.  Section  252 
authorizes  U.S.  oil  companies  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  various  lEP  programs 
and  activities,  and  it  also  provides  a 
limited  defense  against  any  antitrust 
suits  that  may  be  brought  against  U.S. 
oil  companies  participating  in  the  lEP. 

Mr.  President,  T^  years  after  the 
signing  of  the  lEP  agreement,  we  are 
confronted  with  what  may  amount  to 
a  major  modification  of  the  intent 
behind  the  agreement.  During  1981, 
the  International  Energy  Agency  con- 
sidered the  question  of  how  member 
countries  might  best  respond  to  so- 
called  "subcrisis  situations,"  that  is, 
those  disruptions  in  oil  supplies  that 
fall  short  of  the  7-percent  trigger  nec- 
essary to  activate  the  oil  sharing 
system  of  the  lEP.  The  lEA's  review 
was  completed  on  December  10  of  last 
year,  when  the  Governing  Board  of 
the  lEA  reached  a  decision  that  com- 
mitted member  countries,  in  the  event 
of  a  subcrisis  supply  disruption,  to 
meet  promptly  and  decide  what  action, 
if  any,  they  should  take. 

The  U.S.  delegation  welcomed  the 
decision,  but  it  noted  in  a  clarifying 
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that  the  agreement   does    is   incorrect. 


statement 

not  conun  It  lEA  countries  in  advance 
as  to  the  specific  actions  which  they 
might  tak^  in  such  circumstances,  and 
any  actions  taken  must  be  consistent 
with  natidnal  law  and  the  lEP  agree- 
ment.       I 

Mr.  President,  if  this  country,  in  re- 
sponding io  a  subcrisis  disruption,  will 
take  only  [those  actions  that  are  con- 
sistent wiBh  U.S.  law,  then  an  obvious 
question  arises:  What  U.S.  laws  apply 
to  subcri^s  situations?  I  referred  a 
moment  ago  to  sections  251  and  252  of 
the  Eneru'  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act.  Thost  provisions  do  not  apply  to 
subcrisis  situations. 

Last  week,  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice  and  Energy,  in  response 
to  questions  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  provid- 
ed the  following  joint  opinion  on  the 
irrelevance  of  sections  251  and  252  to 
subcrisis  situations. 

The  Dec^ber  10.  1981  decision  by  the 
lEA  Governing  Board  has  no  independent 
legal  significance  in  authorizing  activities 
pursuant  t*  supply  shortfalls  below  the 
seven  percent  level  currently  specified  in 
the  lEP.  A4y  authorization  for  either  gov- 
ernmental or  company  action  in  such  situa- 
tions must  Oe  found  in  existing  legal  author- 
ity. Sections  251  and  252  of  EPCA  only  pro- 
vide authority  for  carrying  out  certain  pro- 
visions of  th0  lEP  as  originally  signed. 

The  abseilce  of  any  independent  legal  au- 
thority authorizing  governmental  of  compa- 
ny actions  t^  supplement  market  forces  in  a 
subcrisis  sittation  means  the  United  States 
Government  cannot  direct  companies  to 
take  action  in  a  subcrisis  situation.  Thus. 
Section  251  provides  no  authority  to  order 
specific  con^pany  actions  nor  can  Section 
252  be  invoUed  to  provide  an  antitrust  de- 
fense for  ar  y  new  activities  not  within  the 
allocation  ai  id  information  provisions  of  the 
lEP. 

The  amendment  I  am  offering  does 
nothing  more  than  expressly  confirm 
in  statutory  language  the  administra- 
tion's interpretation  of  the  scope  of 
U.S.  law,  aeit  applies  to  oil  allocation 
under  the  [EP.  Some  may  ask.  why  is 
this  ameni  Iment  necessary  if  there  is 
no  ambigu  Ity  about  the  scope  of  sec- 
tions 251  a  ad  252?  The  answer  to  that 
question  is  this:  There  appears  to  be  a 
consensus  within  this  administration 
on  the  meaning  of  the  law.  but  this 
may  not  be  the  case  with  future  ad- 
ministrations or  within  the  lEA  Gov- 
erning Board. 

Article  2i  of  the  lEP  agreement  pro- 
vides that: 

The  Govaning  Board  may  at  any  time 
decide  by  uaanimity  to  activate  any  appro- 
priate emergency  measures  not  provided  for 
in  this  agreement,  if  the  situation  so  re- 
quires. I 

The  argmment  has  been  made  that 
article  22 1  confers  authority  on  the 
lEA  Governing  Board  to  trigger  an  al- 
location system  during  a  subcrisis  situ- 
ation, and  that  the  section  252  anti- 
trust defense  would  then  be  applicable 
to  U.S.  oil  company  participation  in 
the  allocation  program.  This  argument 
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section   252   would   not 
apply  in  that  situation. 

By  amending  sections  251  and  252  as 
I  have  proposed,  we  would  hopefully 
avoid  misinte^retations  of  those  pro- 
visions by  future  administrations  here 
States,  by  other  lEA 
by  the  lEA  itself.  We 
ure  that  the  authority 
ctions  251  and  252  will 
crisis  situations— those 
least  a  7-percent  short- 
ce  with  the  intent  of 


in  the  Unit© 
countries,  or 
would  thus 
conferred  by 
apply  only  t( 
involving  at 
fall— in  accor( 
the  Congress 

Mr.  Presideiit,  this  amendment  is  a 
clarifying  amendment  to  sections  251 
and  252.  It  his  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  of  the  aifle,  and  I  know  of  no  ob- 
jection to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  are  two  Issues  addressed  by  this 
amendment.  The  first  question  Is: 
Does  the  Presi  dent  have  any  authority 
to  take  action  I  pursuant  to  section  251 
of  EPCA  in  the  absence  of  an  interna- 
tional energy  supply  emergency  and 
activation  of  t  lie  international  oil  allo- 
cation system? 

The  second  question  is:  Does  the 
antitrust  defense  granted  by  section 
252  of  EPCA  extend  to  any  activity 
other  than  those  specifically  provided 
for  in  the  agreement  on  an  interna- 
tional energy  program? 

ent  makes  it  clear  the 
of  these  questions  is  a 


The  amen 
answer  to  bot 
simple  "No." 

The   ameni 
the    result    tl 
under    exist: 
useful   becai 


opposition   to   this 


ent  does  not  change 
at  would  be  reached 
law.  However,  it  is 
it  provides  a  simple 
statutory  answer  to  questions  that 
have  been  asked  about  the  existing 
law  and  that '  have  been  difficult  to 
answer  without  an  extensive  knowl- 
edge of  the  history  of  EPCA  and  our 
involvement  lin  the  international 
energy  prograii. 

I   know   of   no 
amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  th^  remainder  of  my  time 
on  the  amendihent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  fipm  Louisiana  yield  back 
all  of  his  time? 

Mr.  JOHNsi'ON.  I  yield  back  all  of 
my  time.  I 

The  PRESSING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  amendrient  (UP  No.  1002)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLlJRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  jtable. 

The  motion  |to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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w      w"I^r!ffJ!^™^''°"*"  The  amendment  (UP  No.  1003)  was  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President,    I  agreed  to.  Senator  is  correct. 

«v  f«r1tff  ^"'*!?^?^  ^  '*i^  '^^^  "*"*  **'■•    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I  Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  might  say  to  the 

•^hP    TO^nm^^  o^n™°"^  T''^  ^  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill  and 

^1  Jrv  u,in^f~:^           OFFICER.    The  the  amendment  was  agreed  to.  the  ranking  minority  member  it  is  not 

ThP  h  11  rwr;^.H  o«  f«ii«„,c-  ^'■-  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  the  intention  of  the  Senator  from  New 

JhP  in-?«rL^H^    ,1?    «^        .  motion  on  the  Uble.  Mexico  to  use  the  fuU  hour,  and  I 

orlSL^  ^  un^ri^ti^  .mlnHm^f  ^.^l!!  '^^^  '"°"°"  ^  '^^  °"  ^^^  ^^^^^  "^^  "^^w  of  no  onc  who  wants  to  come 

b^?^^3       ""*"^"^   amendment   num-  agreed  to.  down  and  speak,  so  I  would  be  pre- 

Mr  Mrrr  TTUP  vTr  T»rociH»«t   T  o=i,  '^^^  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who  pared  perhaps  to  cut  that  in  half,  but 

nn^imo^^^?c^«^^»;o^f  5h   •  ^  ^J'  ^'^'^  "™«-  ^^t  US  procecd.  I  am  telling  the  Sena- 

Tn?  o^?^  »m/nLit   ^^r  '^*^w  **■"•  MCCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug-  tor  that  information  in  advance  and  I 

mg  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with  the  hope  we  will  not  have  to  use  all  of  the 


with. 


time  to  be  equally  charged. 


time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  Th«.    Pnii!RTnTvrj    nvv^cvn     tv.^  mJ  d--„.-j«  ♦   ♦              »i.<    ^  i.  .     r 

out  ohif>r>tinn  u  i«.  sn  nrHoroH  *    *'Ki!<bLL>lNG    OFFICER.    The  Mr.  President,  to  open  this  debate.  I 

The  Snto^eit  1^  ^  foHows-  *''^^''  **"  '^^  ^^^  ™"-  "^"^^  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a  letter 

On^nS.  linpfu  fhrZh  ,7  .nH  Thc  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  Call  thc  from    the    President    of    the    United 

^^n^page  11  strike  lines  14  through  17  and  ^11.  States  sent  to  me  on  May  24  of  this 

•Such  information  shall  be  of  the  types  Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I  year  regarding  this  amendment, 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  ^^  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  In  that  letter,  the  President  said: 
part  and  to  ascertain  in  the  event  of  a  short-  for  the  quoriun  call  be  rescinded.  j  understand  that  the  Senate  has  under 
age  of  petroleum  products  the  effects  of  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With-  consideration    a   proposal    that    would    in- 
such  shortage  on  public  health,  safety,  and  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  crease  very  substantially  the  amount  spent 
welfare.  ^^  AJOWDiinrr  mo.  1004  ^of    the    Strategic    Petroleum    Reserve    in 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this  (Purpose:  To  require  an  average  annual  fill  'If**'  J**""  ^'*'  "^^  ''«*'  ^^^  1»"    ^- 

amendment     would     strike     lines     14  rate  of  208  000  barrels  per  day  for  the  *^*^°"K^  "^  administration  has  placed  a  very 

through  17  on  page  11  of  the  bill.  Sec-  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve)  !?'*^  priority  on  getting  oil  into  the  SPR.  I 

tion  6  of  thp  hill  woiilri  rpnnirp  thp  ml  _  °°  ^°^  believe  that  we  can  Justify  borrowing 

iSon  Of  tafoiroat^on^  wo^  ^'-    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President,    I  an  additional  $3.6  billion  over  the  next  2 

lu.    HnHno^f  il^pri  Lt^ii.^  =^«^  ^cnd  to  the  dcsk  an  unprinted  amend-  fiscal  years  to  support  an  accelerated  fill 

vital  durmg  a  severe  petroleum  short-  ^^^^    ^^    ^^^^   ^j   myself.    Senator  program  using  high-cost  temporary  storage. 

If  such  a  shortaee  should  ocrur  thP  Hatfield,  and  Senator  Nickles,  and  I  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 

irio^J^ionTj^enStlT^ve!^^^  ^^l°J  pliiSTmN^'  "n'^V^T^^  T^"""^  T.  ""'^h  'T'  ^^.  ^k? 

ment  to  determine  the  dimensions  of  .J^^^n^^E^^^    OFFICER.    The  24  be  printed  m  the  Record  at  this 

the  shortage,  how  serious  it  is.  which  "'^^hp  h  1  .wr;.-H  -    f  .,  ^-^        v.-              ^,      . 

States  and  areas  of  the  country  are  ^^^  ***"  '^^"^  ^^^  **  follows:  There  bemg  no  objection,  the  letter 

the  most  affected,  and  the  nature  of  '^^^  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do-  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

the  adverse  imoacts  mehicd.  for  himself.  Mr.  Hattieud,  and  Mr.  Record,  as  follows: 

Most   importantly,   the   information  NicKus^roposes  an  unprinted  amendment  The  White  House. 

would  enable  us  to  monitor  the  oper-  „    ^j,„t«T^T    „      «_    ,.          r  „      ^^__^'^inaton,  D.C.Mat  24. 1982. 

ation  of  the  free  market  and  to  deter-  Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President    I  Ho".  Ptte  V.  Doikhici, 

mine  whether  free  market  allocation  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  ^^^^.^-   ^^ 

anrf  nririncr  nr*.  artiiaiiv  wnrkinff  reading    of    the    amendment    be    dis-  W^ntngton.  D.C. 

The  infonnatton  w  id  alM  bl  Pensed  with.  °""  P'^^  ^^^  Friday,  with  your  leader- 
us  to  judge  whether  any  particular  ac-  T^^l.^^F®^^?'^  OFTICER.  With-  t,onfor  the  next  thre^  yews  tha^*wi^elp 
tions  by  individual  States  are  unduly  out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  ^eep  our  Nation  on  the  path  to  economic  re- 
interfering  with  the  operation  of  the  ""^  amendment  is  as  follows:  covery. 

free  market,  and  we  could  also  better  O"  PVe  7  line  19.  strike  all  through  line  But  the  real  challenge  lies  ahead  of  us. 
judge  the  effectiveness  of  particular  ^^  **"  page  8,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  the  We  must  work  closely  to  maintain  budget 
actions  by  the  Federal  Government  in  ^°}^°Z^I^'  o,  .^  .  k  „  .  w.  .  ,  f^Yl^''  "^  ^^^  Congress  enacts  spending 
rscnnnco  tn  a  ciir>r.i<7  inforr..r>tJnn  (cKl)  The  President  Shall  immediately  legislation  governing  the  coming  years, 
response  to  a  supply  imerrupu^^  ""<lert*l'«-  ^<^  thereafter  continue,  pdrole-  I  understand  that  the  Senate  has  under 
11  IS  lor  ine^  reasons,  rar.  rresiaent,  um  products  acquisition,  transportation,  consideration  a  proposal  that  would  in- 
that  section  6  should  be  retained  in  and  injection  activities  at  a  level  sufficient  crease  very  substantially  the  amount  spent 
the  bill.  While  this  amendment  strikes  to  assure  that  petroleum  product  in  perma-  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
lines  14  through  17  it  substitutes  for  nent  or  interim  storage  facilities  in  the  Stra-  fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  Al- 
those  lines  the  following  language:  tesic  Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  increased  at  though  my  Administration  has  placed  a 
Such  information  shall  be  of  the  types  *"  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  208.000  very  high  priority  on  getting  oU  into  the 
necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  '^"^.^Pf  ^^  during  fisc«l  year  1983.  SPR.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  justify 
part  and  to  ascertain  in  the  event  of  a  short-  ^^'  ^^^  President  shall  seek  to  contmue  borrowing  an  additional  $3.6  bUlion  over  the 
age  of  petroleum  products  the  effects  of  Pefoleum  product  acquisition,  transporta-  next  two  fiscal  years  to  support  an  acceler- 
such  shortage  on  public  health  safety  and  '^'°"'  *"*^  injection  activities  at  a  level  suffi-  ated  fill  program  using  high-cost  temporary 
welfare  '  cient  to  assure  that  petroleum  products  in  storage. 
-,■,..  ,  ...  .  permanent  or  interim  storage  facilities  in  i  want  you  to  know  that  I  strongly  sup- 
Mr.  President,  again  this  amend-  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  in-  port  the  amendment  to  S.  2322  that  you  and 
ment  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides  of  creased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  Mark  Hatfield  plan  to  offer.  The  Domenici- 
the  aisle,  and  I  know  of  no  objection  300.000  barrels  per  day  until  the  quantity  of  Hatfield  amendment  protects  the  basic 
to  the  amendment.  petroleum  products  stored  within  the  Stra-  goals  of  the  SPR  program  whUe  maintain- 

Mr.   JOHNSTON.    Mr.    President,    I  tesic     Petroleum     Reserve     is     at     least  ftig  fiscal  discipline, 

have  no  Objection,  and  I  yield  back  the  750,0O0.0O0  barrels.".  Sincerely, 

remainder  of  my  time.  Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   a  Ro" 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  the  re-  parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  on 

mainder  of  my  time.  The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The  yesterday,  I  was  joined  by  my  distin- 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    All  Senator  will  state  it.  guished  friend  and  the  chairman  of 

time   having  been   yielded   back,   the  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Is  this  the  amend-  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend-  ment  now  where  we  have  2  hours,  1  Senator    Hatfield,    and    the    distin- 

ment  of  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  hour  on  each  side?  guished  junior  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
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ma  in  a  letter  that  we  sent  to  our  col- 
leagues about  this  amendment.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  "Dear 
Colleague"  letter  signed  by  the  distin- 
.  guished  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  Senator  Nickles  and 
myself,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There 'being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRD.  as  foUows: 

U.S.  SCMATE. 
COMMITTKZ  ON  Elf EHCY 

AND  Natural  Resources. 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25,  1982. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Senate  will  soon 
consider  S.  2332,  the  Energy  Emergency 
Preparedness  Act.  As  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, the  bill  would  amend  several  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  and  one  of  these 
changes  is  significant  enough  that  we  be- 
lieve it  deserves  your  attention.  This  change 
would  increase  Treasury  borrowing  by  $3.6 
billion  over  the  next  two  fiscal  years  (with 
an  increase  in  attendant  on-budget  expendi- 
ture for  interest  on  the  public  debt  by  at 
least  *8S0  million  between  1983  and  1987). 
We  will  be  proposing  an  amendment  at  the 
time  S.  2332  is  considered  by  the  Senate  to 
return  to  the  formulation  In  existing  law 
and  to  authorize  a  minimum  fill  rate  of  ap- 
proximately 200.000  barrels  per  day  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  is 
a  vital  element  in  our  emergency  planning 
for  the  circumstance  where  crude  oil  sup- 
plies imported  to  the  United  States  might 
be  cut  off.  The  average  fill  rate  has  been 
over  300.000  barrels  per  day  and  by  the  end 
of  1982  we  will  have  the  capacity  to  replace 
all  the  Arab  OPEC  oil  presently  being  im- 
ported to  the  United  States  for  up  to  200 
days.  The  fill  rate  has  been  so  high  that 
now  new  capacity  needs  to  be  built  in  ofder 
to  accommodate  further  capacity.  As  such, 
the  Administration  has  requested  funds  to 
achieve  a  fill  rate  of  approximately  200,000 
barrels  per  day  during  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  has  reported  a  bill,  S.  2332,  the 
Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act,  which 
would  mandate  a  fill  rate  of  300,000  barrels 
per  day.  This  fill  rate  results  In  the  in- 
creased Treasury  borrowing  of  $3.6  billion 
over  the  next  two  fiscal  years  (with  the  at- 
tendant on-budget  expenditure  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt  of  at  least  $850  million). 
This  level  of  fill  rate  would  also  necessitate 
the  use  of  temporary  storage  (e.g.  above 
ground  steel  tanks  or  surplus  ocean-going 
tankers)  which  would  cost  between  $690  mil- 
lion and  $1.4  billion  according  to  the  Gener- 
al Accounting  Office.  Existing  law  requires 
that  the  President  "seek"  to  fill  the  SPR  at 
300.000  barrels  per  day.  The  reported  bill,  S. 
2332,  would  mandate  that  he  fill  the  Strate- 
tic  Petroleum  Reserve  at  that  rate.  Our 
amendment  would  return  to  the  formula- 
tion in  existing  law  and  authorize  a  mini- 
mum fill  rate  of  approximately  200.000  bar- 
rels per  day  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  budget 
effect  is  shown  in  the  table  below. 
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Recently  we  received  correspondence 
from  Presllent  Reagan  on  this  issue.  He 
wrote: 

"I  undera  Land  that  the  Senate  has  under 
consideratii  n  a  pro|x>sal  that  would  in- 
crease very!  substantially  the  amount  spend 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  in 
fiscal  year  1 1983  and  fiscal  year  1984.  Al- 
though mj|  Administration  has  placed  a 
very  high  triority  on  getting  oil  into  the 
SPR,  I  do  hot  believe  that  we  can  Justify 
borrowing  «n  additional  $3.6  billion  over  the 
next  two  fiscal  years  to  support  an  acceler- 
ated fill  program  using  high-cost  temporary 
storage."      ' 

We  believt  our  amendment  provides  a  bal- 
ance betweii  our  efforts  to  fill  the  SPR  and 
those  aimeq  at  a  speedy  economic  recovery. 
We  ask  forjyour  support  during  the  consid- 
eration of  a  2332. 
Slncei  >ly, 

Mark  O.  Hattielo, 
Pete  V.  Domenici. 
Don  Nicklxs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  d  scuss  from  this  letter  for  a 
moment  what  I  see  to  be  the  crux  of 
this  issue.  That  letter  contains,  on  the 
bottom  of  ;he  first  page,  a  summary  of 
the  issue. 

Fiscal  y*ar  1983.  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee billi  before  us  mandates— and  I 
would  stress  the  word  "mandates"— 
the  expenditure  of  $4.4  billion  because 
it  mandates  at  least  300.000  barrels  a 
day  in  SPlt. 

Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
this  bill  before  us,  again,  mandates  $5 
billion  forjSPR.  The  amendment  that 
I  have  penlding.  that  I  am  joined  in  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  says  that  the 
President  4oes  not  have  to.  is  not  man- 
dated to,  fill  it  at  300,000  barrels  a  day. 
He  could  (lo  that,  I  guess,  if  he  wants 
to  and  if  the  appropriators  appropri- 
ate the  ntoney.  But  it  says  that  he 
shall  contihue  to  fill  it  at  208,000  bar- 
rels a  day,|  leaving  the  flexibility  with 
the  President  between  those  numbers. 

Let  me  4ay  for  the  Senate  that  we 
had  a  budget  resolution  that  we  debat- 
ed here  fi>r  about  a  week.  We  had 
solemn  amendments  that  we  took  up 
dealing  with  $300  or  $400  million  that 
if  you  heard  Senators  argue  you  would 
think  it  was  the  end  of  the  world  for 
some  major  education  programs  if  we 
did  not  adti  $300  million.  And  we  had 
amendmenlts  saying,  "If  you  do  not 
add  $500  niillion  to  the  $24  billion  vet- 
erans function,  we  are  in  big  trouble." 

Now  let  kis  not  be  misled.  We  have 
put  SPR  I  off  budget,  but  we  will 
borrow  $3J5  billion  additional  dollars 
and  the  President  will  have  no  latitude 
and  the  aqpropriators  will  have  to  do 
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this— $3.6  bill  ion  over  the  next  2  years 
to  put  300,00|0  barrels  a  day  of  oil  in 
the  strategic  teserve. 

Mr.  President,  if  this  President  and 
this  administration  had  not  done  jus- 
tice to  SPR,  iif  they  had  not  taken  the 
challenge  an<i  begun  to  truly  buy  oil 
and  fill  SPR,  there  would  be  reason  to 
say,  "You  arej  not  doing  very  well.  We 
are  going  to  r  landate  300,000  barrels  a 
day  although  you  are  at  208.000.  Al- 
though there  will  not  be  enough  stor- 
age at  300,OCO  and  you  will  have  to 
build  a  whole  lot  of  temporary  storage 
around  the  country,  we  are  just  telling 
you  you  are  g<>ing  to  do  that." 

And  I  ask:  t|o  what  end?  Pilling  It  at 
the  208,000-b*irrel-a-day  level  by  the 
end  of  the  a-year  authorization  will 
give  us  200  days'  supply,  as  far  as 
artel  oil.  And,  Mr.  Presi- 
robably  all  be  accommo- 
j)ermanent-type  facilities 
that  we  havej  finally  learned  how  to 
manage. 

|king  that  portion  of  the 
"  permit  the  administra- 
Bmporary  storage  if  they 
put  some  of  this  oil  in 
:ilities.  Perhaps  that 
part  of  planning.  Nei- 
ther am  I  arguing  with  the  planning 
process  that  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  \  Louisiana  spoke  so  elo- 
quently about!  on  a  drawdown  plan.  I 
hope  the  President  will  sign  this  bill 

"'" id  of  language  in  it.   I 

that  for  our  country, 
that  many  millions  of 
the  ground  for  a  disas- 
erious  cutoff— we  ought 
irdown  plan;  even  if  it  is 
ought  to  know  how  it 
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dent,  it  will  . 
dated  in  the 
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with   that  kii 
think  we  nc 
when  we  hav^ 
barrels  of  oil 
ter— that  is.  a  I 
to  have  a  drai 
not  perfect, 
works. 

But  that  is 
issue  here  is 
to  give  this 


lot  the  issue  here.  The 
hether  or  not  we  want 
•esident— this  President 
who  has  done  a  fantastic  job  of  filing 
SPR.  He  wenlj  into  office  with  Saudis 
and  others  salying.  "You  can  not  do 
it."  He  took  ower  from  a  President  who 
refused  to  d^  it  because  it  might 
offend  the  Middle  East  oil  barons  and 
lling  it  at  a  maximum 
e  says.  "I  will  keep  on 
we  do  not  need  to  man- 
id  I  will  do  my  best  and 
what  I  put  in  that  re- 


he  has  been 
amount.  And 
doing  that,  bu 
date  300.000 
208,000  may 
serve." 

Incidentally 
budget,  what 
new  facilities 
What  is  on  b 
are  going  to 


while   this   is   all    off 

on  budget  will  be  the 

Iwe  will  have  to  build. 

fdget  is  the  interest  we 

ive  to  pay  on  this,  and 


that  is  only  $700  million-plus  as  I  un- 


derstand it, 
the  new  const 
take    place. 
300.000  in  th 
The   money   f 
budget.    I   assi 


can  find  it  somewhere 
ly  did  not  assume  it 


id  that  is  not  provided, 
iction  that  will  have  to 
;ause  we  cannot  fit 
ie  permanent  facilities. 
»r  that  is  not  in  the 
ime   the   appropriators 
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Now.  in  a  nutshell.  I  believe  the 
Energy  Committee  is  right,  after 
having  lost  the  battle  with  the  Presi- 
dent on  his  veto  of  the  previous  bill 
with  reference  to  planning  and  alloca- 
tion in  the  event  of  a  crisis.  I  believe 
they  are  right  in  this  bill  in  directing 
that  some  serious  planning  take  place 
with  reference  to  the  strategic  reserve. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  one  question?  I  am  a  little 
puzzled  and  would  like  to  know  where 
he  got  the  figure  of  $700  million, 
unless  he  is  assuming  that  the  admin- 
istration does  not  ever  intend  to  build 
the  additional  storage  facilities. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  fill  rate  would 
necessitate  the  use  of  temporary  stor- 
age above  ground  which  would  cost  be- 
tween $690  million  and  $1.14  billion, 
according  to  GAO. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  According  to  GAO. 
When  was  that  figure  derived?  The 
reason  I  ask  that  question  is  because, 
very  obviously,  if  you  buy  above- 
ground  storage  now  you  do  not  have  to 
buy  the  below-ground  storage  later 
and,  second  nobody  really  knows  what 
the  actual  cost  will  be  because  no  one 
has  asked  to  solicit  any  bids. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  distinguished 
Senator  form  New  Jersey,  Senator 
Bradley,  requested  it  and  on  May  21 
he  received  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  On  the  above 
ground  storage  cost? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  feasibility  and 
the  cost  of  interim  storage  in  the  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Then  the  Senator  is 
assuming  that  the  above-ground  stor- 
age costs  are  not  a  substitute  for 
t>elow-ground  storage  cost,  that  there 
is  no  trade  off? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No,  I  am  not  as- 
suming that.  I  am  just  stating  these 
facts.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  terribly 
important  part  of  my  argument. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  $700  million  is  a 
fairly  important  part  of  the  ai-gument. 
I  will  not  take  the  Senator's  time  now 
to  belabor  that  subject,  except  that 
the  figure  is  a  little  startling.  I  must 
assume  that  is  the  net  additional  cost 
and  that  it  assumes  no  substitution  or 
trade  off  at  all. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  try  to 
answer  it.  I  do  not  mean  to  talk  as  if  it 
is  not  important.  I  will  get  the  Senator 
an  answer  shortly. 

Let  me  reveiw  again  why  I  think  it  is 
so  important.  The  issue  the  Senator 
raises  I  can  try  to  handle  shortly  and 
will. 

The  sum  and  substance  of  this  argu- 
ment, however,  is  that  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  justification  for  mandating 
this  President  to  fill,  at  300,000  barrels 
a  day  which  could  cost  $3.6  billion  in 
extra  borrowed  money,  when  208,000 
barrels,  which  is  what  we  say  in  our 
amendment,  is  what  he  is  ordered  to 
do  and  will  give  us  a  200-day  supply.  It 
will  be  accommodated  in  the  present 
facilities.  It  will  not  require,  in  these 


very  difficult  economic  times,  large  ex- 
penditures for  new  temporary  facili- 
ties to  store,  especially  when  this 
President  is  saying  "Do  not  mandate 
me.  I  will  do  208.000.  Let  me  merge 
this  300.000  into  our  total  economic 
thinking.  After  all.*  we  are  having  to 
borrow  billions  of  dollars  to  pay  on  the 
national  debt.  Can  you  not  give  me  a 
little  latitude  if  I  see  fit  to  save  $3.6 
billion  and  still  have  a  whopping  re- 
serve compared  to  what  I  inherited, 
compared  to  what  the  previous  admin- 
istration had  done.  and.  actually,  com- 
pared with  anything  that  most  of  us 
thought  would  really  occur?" 

basically,  it  is  an  economic  issue. 
There  will  be  arguments  that  it  is  in 
out  national  defense.  There  will  be  ar- 
guments that  it  will  be  cheaper  now 
than  later.  Mr.  President,  if  you  have 
to  go  through  this  whole  budget,  you 
will  hear  that  on  everylfhing.  The  mili- 
tary needs  more  now  mther  than  later 
and  it  is  cheaper  now  rather  than 
later.  Even  that  budget  cut.  the  de- 
fense budget  cut  being  just  over  $20 
billion,  with  those  thinking  that  every 
bit  of  that  was  needed  in  the  national 
interest,  that  we  should  not  take  any 
risks,  but  the  economy  is  the  big  risk; 
$3.9  billion  that  we  can  save  in  bor- 
rowed money  is  important.  If  the 
President  can  do  that  in  the  next  few 
years  along  with  other  savings,  with 
the  budgetary  policies  we  are  making 
and  taking,  we  might  have  a  chance  to 
recover  from  this  recession  and  the 
doldrums  we  are  in. 

In  fact.  I  do  not  think  we  should 
have  mandated  300.000.  when  you  look 
at  the  performance  of  the  President.  I 
just  do  not  think  it  was  necessary. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Would  the  Senator 
state  what  the  years  are  that  this  sum 
is  spread  over? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  the  impact  of  your 
judgment  on  1983  and  1984? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes;  1983  is  $1.3 
billion  added  deficit  borrowing:  1984  is 
$2.3  billion  added  deficit  borrowing. 
That  is  between  the  mandated  bill  and 
the  Domenici-Hatfield  amendment  if 
the  President  filled  at  208.  which  is  his 
bottom-line,  discretionary  amount. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  say  I  have 
been  a  strong  supporter  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  from  the  very 
beginning  and  I  have  supported  every 
effort  made  by  our  committee  to  fill 
that  reserve.  Some  may  think  it  is  sort 
of  a  reversal  of  a  position  to  join  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  at  this 
point  in  time.  Let  me  just  say,  howev- 
er, that  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  budgetary  impact  and  I  must 
speak  as  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee,  especially  in  light  of 
yesterday's  debate  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental. It  is  very  obvious  that  we 
have  to  try  to  maintain  some  flexibil- 
ity in  the  whole  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  in  what  we  are  committing 
ourselves  to. 

I  am  really  supporting  this  at  this 
time,  not  because  in  any  way  do  I  deni- 
grate the  importance  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve— I  think  it  is  vital  to 
our  national  interest— but  I  do  think 
we  have  to  have  some  fiscal  flexibility 
on  this.  To  mandate  this  spending 
level  at  this  time,  with  so  many  deci- 
sions that  we  are  making  early  on.  we 
are  going  to  have  some  very  serious 
impacts  upon  our  ability  to  appropri- 
ate down  the  road. 

We  are  now  facing  an  urgent  supple- 
mental that  will  probably  be  put  over 
until  after  the  recess.  Some  possibili- 
ties we  have  talked  about  are  having 
urgent-urgent  supplemental:  we  have 
the  straight  supplemental  coming  in: 
we  have  the  1983  appropriations  hear- 
ings that  are  being  completed.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  I  am  supporting  this  at 
this  time  in  order  to  maintain  some 
degree  of  fiscal  flexibility  as  we  face 
the  months  ahead. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  think  that  is  exactly  the  issue. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
longtime  supporter  of  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  program,  it  may  seem 
unusual  to  some  of  my  colleagues  for 
me  to  speak  out  so  strongly  on  the 
amendment  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate. 

My  interests.  Mr.  President,  and  my 
concerns,  are  quite  simple.  Filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  is  perhaps 
the  most  fundamental  element  of  our. 
national  energy  policy.  However,  the 
budgetary  impact  is  so  substantial— 
$3.6  billion  a  year— that  it  is  impera- 
tive we  maintain  some  fiscal  flexibilty 
to  modify  the  fill  rate.  if.  in  fact,  ad- 
verse budgetary  impacts  do  emerge. 

Presently  as  drafted,  section  4  of  S. 
2332  requires  a  minimum  fill  rate  of  at 
least  300.000  barrels  per  day.  a  rate 
which  would  be  retained  until  the 
SPR  contains  500  million  barrels. 

Already  current  law  requires  a  mini- 
mum fill  rate  of  100.000  barrels  per 
day  and  the  President  has  responded 
with  an  average  fill  rate  of  302.000 
barrels  per  day  this  past  year.  By  the 
end  of  this  year,  the  SPR  will  contain 
enough  crude  oil  to  withstand  a  200- 
day  long  cutoff  of  all  Arab  OPEC  oil 
Because  of  this  outstanding  accom- 
plishment, the  administration  has  pro- 
posed a  substantial  but  slightly  less 
ambitious  fill  rate  of  208.000  barrels 
per  day  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of  both 
our  national  energy  security  and  our 
national  economic  security.  the 
amendment  proposed  by  my  colleague 
from  New  Mexico  and  myself  is  the 
wiser  course  of  au;tion  at  this  time. 
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First,  it  does  not  lock  the  Congress 
into  pajrlng  for  an  expensive  program 
which  may  have  adverse  economic  im- 
pacts. Second,  it  maintains  a  substan- 
tial fill  rate  of  208.000  barrels  per  day 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  And  finally,  Mr. 
President,  it  does  give  us  the  flexibil- 
ity to  iixprease  the  fill  to  300.000  bar- 
rels per  day  or  higher  when  the  exact 
economic  ramifications  can  be  dis- 
cerned. 

Mr.  President,  as  yesterday's  debate 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
might  indicate,  many  decisions  are  yet 
to  be  made  with  regard  to  the  budget 
for  both  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  situation  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  must  report,  is 
highly  dependent  on  the  decisions  we 
make  early  on  with  regard  to  Federal 
spending  like  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

Adoption  of  our  amendment  will 
indeed  retain  the  SPR  as  a  high  budg- 
etary priority  and  at  the  same  time 
not  blind  us  to  other  equally  impor- 
tant economic  considerations. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  answer  Senator  McClure. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  OAO  reports  are  any- 
thing other  than  that. 

The  GAO  report  assumes  that$700 
million  is  a  net  additional  cosyThe  oil 
stored  in  this  kind  of  temporwy  space 
would  eventually  have  to  b^  trans- 
ferred to  permanent  storage  space  or 
else  the  space  would  incur  permanent 
costs,  leasing  costs,  or  otherwise.  I  un- 
derstand that. 

If  you  put  it  in  the  temporary  and 
left  the  space  in  the  permanent,  you 
are  making  the  permanent  facility  last 
longer.  I  think  maybe  that  was  one  of 
the  Senator's  questions.  That  seems 
very  logical  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  is  not  true.  It  seems  to  me 
that  is  exactly  what  would  happen. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  finish  one 
thought  and  I  will  yield. 

I  tried  to  ask  myself,  why  would  the 
Energy  Committee  seek  to  change  the 
language  which  they  prepared?  It  was 
good  language  and  eloquently  done. 
That  was  in  the  Reconciliation  Act. 

We  are  changing  it  here  materially.  I 
asked  myself,  has  the  President  failed 
to  fill  the  reserve.  I  say  to  my  good 
friend  Senator  Warner,  who  I  assume 
might  vote  with  me,  I  have  to  answer 
that,  "No. "  Has  he  failed?  No,  he  has 
not.  In  Just  the  16  months,  he  has  ac- 
quired more  SPR  oil  than  in  the  4 
years  before— in  16  months.  In  1979. 
we  had  oil  to  replace  only  30  days  of 
Arab  OPEC  imports.  At  the  end  of 
1982.  we  will  have  200  days  of  Arab 
OPEC  imports.  Granted,  that  importa- 
tion is  going  down.  too.  I  am  not 
trying  to  finagel  up  the  figures.  We 
are  importing  less  so  to  get  the  200 
days  is  easier. 


I  asked  I  myself,  under  my  amend- 
ment, is  tne  minimum  of  208.000  bar- 
rels per  ^ay  inadequate?  I  had  to 
answer.  "Ito."  It  fills  permanent  stor- 
age as  fast  as  it  is  constructed,  and  it 
avoids— allttiough  I  have  not  striken 
the  autnority— costly,  less  secure 
schemes  fqr  temporary  storage. 

Then  I  had  to  ask  myself,  are  the 
300.000  barrels  mandatory?  That  is 
the  big  chAnge  in  this  amendment.  We 
did  not  evi^n  mandate  him  to  do  what 
he  did.  We  mandated  nothing  in  the 
previous  legislation.  We  said  to  seek 
300.000  bahels.  He  did  beautifully  and 
now  we  sa^,  "That  is  not  good  enough. 
We  mandate  you  to  do  300.000  bar- 
rels."        1 

Are  the  BOO.OOO  barrels  excessive?  I 
answered,  I' No,  we  are  only  concerned 
about  SPBt  and  the  security  we  get 
from  SPRf  •  In  that  case,  if  that  was 
all  we  had  ito  worry  about  and  if  it  was 
the  higheat  risk  item  in  the  agenda, 
building  bfck  our  military,  cutting  the 
budget  and  reducing  taxes  so  that  the 
economy  \fill  go  again,  then  we  ought 
to  fill  at  5(10,000  barrels. 

That  waa  the  only  thing  around. 

So,  if  we  are  not  worried  about 
budget  effects,  I  have  given  the  num- 
bers. If  wejare  worried  about  them,  we 
shall  borrc^  $3.6  billion  less  if  we  fill 
at  208,000  than  the  mandated  300,000. 

I  yield  at  this  point. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  clarification? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Indeed,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I 

Mr.  WARNER.  Again.  I  want  to 
come  back  to  the  2  fiscal  years.  In  my 
recollectioa.  it  is  $1.3  billion  for  1983 
and  the  balance  for  1984. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  sure  if 
that  is  coraect. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  believe  the  Senator 
stated  it  tHe  first  time  for  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  $1.3  billion  and 
$2.3  billioi^respectively,  1983  and  1984. 

Mr.  WARNER.  For  those  of  our  col- 
leagues wljo  are  trying  to  make  their 
decisions  i^w  as  we  are  debating  this 
on  the  floor,  it  seems  we  ought  basical- 
ly to  sumtnarize  what  I  see  as  the 
issue— namely,  the  $1.3  billion  for 
fiscal  1983.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  is  correct  that  he  and  the  dis- 
tinguished ichairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Cominittee  (Mr.  Hatpielo)  are 
instructed  [to  keep  down  the  budget 
this  year,  ^o  we  balance  against  that 
the  national  security  consequences  of 
this  additional  fill  to  the  SPR. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  that  I 
foresee  an^  the  one  that  compels  me 
to  join  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  (Mr.  McClore)  suid  the 
ranking  member  (Mr.  Jackson)  is.  if 
we  were  to  have  another  loss  of  oil 
supply  fram  the  Middle  East,  that 
would  havt  an  extraordinary  impact 
on  this  already  fragile  economy  that 
we  have— an  economy  that  the  Presi- 
dent and  others  are  trying  to  strength- 
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en  at  this 


time.  The  improbability  of 


that  is  a  difficult  equation  to  weigh.  It 
seems  to  me  we  need  the  assurance 
against  such  ^  crisis  descending  on  an 
economy  which,  at  this  time,  I  think  is 
very  fragile,     i 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  auch  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I  shall  be  very  brief.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  is  due  at  the  In- 
telligence Committee,  and  I  do  not 
want  to  delay  ^is  departure.  There  are 
Just  two  or  three  things  I  want  to  say 
while  they  are  still  fresh  in  every- 
body's mind,  ]  based  upon  what  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  said. 

First,  the  Soiator  from  New  Mexico 
has  not  read  ihe  bill.  I  regret  to  say 
that.  If  he  had,  he  would  not  have 
made  the  statjement  he  has  made  re- 
peatedly, that  this  bill  has  budgetary 
impact. 

If  we  look  all  lines  19  and  20  on  page 
7  of  the  bill,  Mr.  President,  the  very 
beginning  of  the  language  that  he 
strikes,  it  says,  "subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funaing."  So  it  is  subject  to 
the  appropriations  process,  the  avail- 
ability of  moiiey  that  they  have  on 
hand.  So,  to  jndicate  that,  somehow, 
because  it  is  pffbudget,  it  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  Ijhe  appropriations  proc- 
ess is  simply  n  Jt  true.  To  indicate  that 
because  we  mandate  the  fill,  it  be- 
comes an  inflexible  thing  is  incorrect. 
The  Senator  Irom  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Apbropriations  Committee. 
(Mr.  Hatfielo),  came  in  to  indicate 
that  we  are  tiaving  a  terrible  appro- 
priations difficulty  to  balance  those 
requirements  with  the  appropriations 
process.  This  bill  makes  the  fill  rate 
subject  to  the  availability  of  funds, 
however. 

Certainly,  tqere  is  carryover  money. 
Mr.  President.!  We  shall  get  into  that 
later.  The  thirig  that  I  believe  we  must 
keep  in  mind  it  that  this  bill  mandates 
a  fill  rate,  but  subject  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  funding. 

The  second  ^hing  that  I  think  is  im- 
portant for  us  to  get  on  the  record 
right  now.  rignt  on  the  heels  of  the 
Senator's  statement,  is  that  the  GAO 
report  to  which  the  Senator  makes 
reference,  indicates  <  a  number  of 
things,  some  of  which  I  shall  get  back 
to  later.  But  in  the  very  next  sentence 
following  the  |  one  to  which  he  has 
made  reference  about  the  expendi- 
tures of  $700  trillion,  it  says  that  these 
estimates  "include  storage  costs  and 
incremental  debt  financing  of  both 
storage  and  accelerated  oil  purchases." 

In  the  next  sentence,  it  says.  "In 
comparison  toithe  present  DOE  plan, 
an  interim  siorage  program  would 
result  in  budket  additions  in  fiscal 
years  1983  anq  1984  and  reductions  in 
fiscal  years  1985  and  1986."  The  issue 
is  Just  the  titnle  that  is  spent,  not  the 
amount  that  i^  spent.  I  shall  get  into 
the  exact  figures  about  the  amounts 
that  will  be  sp<  int  later. 
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Finally.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
thing  that  needs  to  be  corrected  in  the 
statement  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico.  There  has  been 
much  said  about  mirrors  used  in  the 
budgetary  process.  These  are  not 
smoked  mirrors  the  Senator  is  using. 
They  are  oiled  mirrors,  but  they  are 
mirrors,  nonetheless. 

He  talks  about  our  having  200  days 
of  reserves.  That  is  a  false  figure.  It  is 
a  misleading  figure.  It  is  a  figure  that 
must  be  put  in  proper  perspective.  We 
do  not  have  200  days'  supply  in  the  re- 
serve. Mr.  President.  You  could  get 
that  figure  only  by  measuring  U.S.  im- 
ports from  Arab  countries  as  the  only 
basis  for  that  figure. 

That  is  not  what  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  provides  us  insurance 
against,  because  oil  is  a  fungible  com- 
modity. If  oil  supplies  to  Japan  and 
Europe  are  subtracted  from  the 
market,  the  other  supplies  that  we 
would  ordinarily  get  are  not  longer 
available  to  us.  The  impact  is  on  the 
total  world  market,  not  just  on  the 
United  States. 

So  there  is  nothing  like  200  days' 
supply.  We  are  importing  about  5  mil- 
lion barrels  a  day  and  we  have  some- 
what in  excess  of  200  million  barrels  of 
crude  in  the  reserve,  with  a  maximum 
drawdown  capability  of  1.7  million  bar- 
rels per  day.  So  we  do  not  have  a  re- 
serve with  the  capacity  that  the  Sena- 
tor has  made  reference  to. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee  (Mr.  Jackson). 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  to  disagree  with  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  (Mr.  Domenici).  I  should  like, 
in  this  discussion  this  morning,  to 
follow  up  on  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner). 

I  do  think  that  the  effort  that  we 
are  making  here  in  coiuiection  with 
this  pending  bill  should  be  cast  in  the 
light  of  a  very  dangerous  international 
situation.  Mr.  President,  if  one  looked 
on  the  front  page  of  the  paper  this 
morning,  one  had  an  opportunity  to 
note  with  interest  the  fall  of  the  vital 
port  city  of  Khuninshahr  in  Iran  on 
the  vital  Shatt-al-Arab  waterway. 
Khuninshahr.  formerly  known  as 
Khorramshahr.  is  the  big  oil  port,  Mr. 
President. 

As  we  deal  with  this  amendment,  my 
word  of  caution  is  this:  The  danger  of 
an  oil  cutoff  is  greater  now  than  it  has 
been  since  1979,  the  time  of  the  fall  of 
the  Shah  of  Iran.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  why. 

One  must  remember  that  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  States,  in  the  war  between 
Iraq  and  Iran,  sided  with  Iraq.  The 
Iranians  have  not  lost  sight  of  that 
fact,  Mr.  President.  The  facts  are  that 
the  Gulf  States— and  I  am  referring  to 


Kuwait,  the  United  Arab  Emirates, 
and  Saudi  Arabia— assisted  the  Iraqi 
forces.  So  we  have,  Mr.  President,  a  di- 
vision in  the  Arab  world  at  the 
moment,  which  is  very  unique  and  un- 
usual. You  see  Qadhafi  of  Libya  and 
you  see  Mr.  Assad  of  Syria  lining  up 
with  Iran,  pushing  against  Iraq  at  this 
moment.  On  the  other  side  are  Jordan, 
Egypt,  and,  as  I  mentioned,  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  States. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  be  realistic.  If 
one  noted  the  comments  at  the  OPEC 
meeting  last  week  in  Quito,  Ecuador, 
the  Minister  of  Energy  and  Mines  of 
Venezuela  Humberto  Berti  CalderOn, 
said  that  one  could  expect  another 
supply  interruption  and  sudden  price 
increase  within  the  next  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  issue.  We 
need  to  build  up  SPR  just  as  fast  as 
possible,  at  a  time  when  the  world  pe- 
troleum stocks  are  declining  very  rap- 
idly, including  our  own  inventory.  I 
think  that  the  confluence  of  that  de- 
cline in  inventories,  together  with  the 
need  for  a  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
buildup  as  fast  as  possible,  make  a 
rapid  fill  rate  for  the  SPR  absolutely 
vital  to  our  national  security  interests. 

Remember  this:  Our  dependence  on 
oil  from  the  Persian  Gulf  is  now  28.5 
percent  of  our  petroleum  imports,  ex- 
actly almost  to  the  point  as  existed  in 
1973. 

Mr.  President,  do  not  be  surprised  if 
you  wake  up  one  morning  and  find 
that  the  Iranians  have  moved  against 
the  oil  facilities  in  Kuwait.  United 
Arab  Emirates,  and  Saudi  Arabia.  This 
is  a  holy  war.  Mr.  President. 

May  I  have  a  couple  of  minutes? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Bear  in  mind  that  in 
the  oilfields  of  Saudi  Arabia,  there  are 
almost  300.000  Shiites.  This  is  a  war 
between  the  Shiites  and  the  Sunnis. 
Lest  you  forget,  the  dominant  reli- 
gious group  in  Iran  are  the  Shiites. 
The  dominant  religious  group  in  Iraq 
are  Shiites,  but  they  are  governed  by 
Sunnis. 

I  hope  Senators  are  not  confused. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  on  one  level  a 
holy  religious  war  in  which  the  reli- 
gious fanatics  out  of  Iran,  in  my  judg- 
ment, are  going  to  make  some  kind  of 
an  irrational  move.  And  let  us  under- 
stand that.  I  say  irrational  because  we 
know  what  has  happened  in  the  past. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  one  must 
remember  that  an  abortive  coup,  alleg- 
edly undertaken  by  the  Iranians,  was 
attempted  in  Bahrain,  and  almost  suc- 
ceeded. 

We  must  clearly  understand  that 
there  is  an  element  of  irrationality  in 
all  of  thU. 

Finally.  I  make  the  point  that  the 
Russians  have  now  decided  to  side 
with  the  Iranians.  Heretofore,  they 
were  providing  support  to  both  Iraq 
and  to  Iran,  but  is  clear  now  that  they 


would  like  nothing  better  than  chaos 
in  the  Persian  Gulf. 

Mr.  President.  I  guess  what  concerns 
me  is  that  it  would  be  the  wrong  signal 
at  this  time  to  cut  back  on  the  sched- 
uled allotment  of  oil  into  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

This  administration  has  done  a  good 
job  in  speeding  up  the  introduction  of 
additional  oil  into  SPR.  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  much  better  than 
the  previous  administration.  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  destabilizing  now,  at  a 
time  when  inventories  are  being  drawn 
down  rapidly,  when  the  situation  in 
the  Persian  Gulf  is  at  a  point  of  great 
danger,  great  instability,  not  to  take 
advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  add  to 
the  reserve. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington  for  his  remarks  and 
for  his  support  of  the  committee  posi- 
tion. 

I  also  am  happy  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  indicated  that  this  is 
an  economic  argument.  I  will  get  back 
into  the  question  of  the  economics  of 
buying  oil  and  storing  oil  and  building 
facilities  in  the  narrow  sense,  but  I 
wanted  to  make  one  comment  about 
the  economics  of  this  situation  before 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. Remember,  in  1978  we  had  a 
slight  oil  surplus,  a  slight  softening  of 
the  prices  of  oil  and  availability  of  oil 
at  $17  a  barrel. 

The  Shah  of  Iran  fell  from  power, 
and  the  world  lost  about  10  percent  of 
the  free  world  production  of  oil  sup- 
plies. That  converted  us  from  a  mar- 
ginal surplus  to  a  marginal  shortage. 

The  cost  of  oil  doubled  overnight. 

It  is  not  just  the  kind  of  scenario 
that  is  painted  in  terms  of  a  total  secu- 
rity threat  to  the  United  States  or  loss 
of  security  to  the  United  States  or  our 
allies.  There  is  also  an  economic 
threat.  A  marginal  shortage,  not  a 
total  shortage,  could  again  result  in  a 
further  price  escalation  of  oil  at  a  time 
that  our  economy  is  so  fragile  and  al- 
ready reeling  under  the  impact  of  ear- 
lier energy  cost  increases. 

Before  you  discount  that  possibility, 
let  us  stop  for  just  a  moment  and  look 
at  what  Americans  paid  for  imported 
oil  since  that  event  in  1978-79— some- 
where between  $100  and  $130  billion  in 
additional  costs  for  oil.  We  are  buying 
less  for  a  higher  price.  That  is  in  addi- 
tion to  what  it  has  cost  consumers  for 
other  supplies  of  oil  which  they  have 
paid  to  domestic  producers  in  that 
period  of  time.  The  total  bill  to  the 
American  consumer  is  at  least  $200  bil- 
lion  from   1979   to  the  time  we  are 
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standing  here  today— $200  billion  be- 
cause of  a  marginal  shortage. 

In  the  face  of  that  kind  of  economic 
leverage,  it  seems  to  me  unwise  to  put 
all  of  our  hopes  in  the  fact  that  that 
Itlnd  an  event  will  not  occur.  For  that 
reason,  again,  I  hope  that  this  amend- 
ment wil^  not  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  w.Ul  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia  for 
a  question.   

Mr.  WARNER.  Again.  I  return  to  my 
earlier  point  that  the  Senator  has  just 
alluded  to.  and  that  is.  recognizing 
that  the  last  impact  was  1979-80.  quite 
frankly,  our  economy  was  stronger 
then  than  it  is  today.  This  impact 
would  fall  in  the  1982  timeframe,  and 
in  my  humble  Judgment  it  would  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  already  increased 
fragility  of  our  economy.  The  long- 
term  damage  is  just  incalculable. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  statement.  I  also  thank  him  for 
the  continued  support  he  has  given 
with  respect  to  the  role  that  strategic 
materials  also  play  in  the  security  of 
the  United  States  and  how  important 
that  role  is  from  an  economic  stand- 
point as  well  as  in  terms  of  military  se- 
curity. 

Mr.  WARNER.  We  should  also  rec- 
ognize the  contribution  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington, 
who  very  succinctly  characterized  the 
world  situation  today  which  bears  on 
the  insurance  policy  we  are  creating 
here. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  chairman  a  question. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  Did  the  Senator 
see  the  GAO  report  before  today? 

Ml-.  McCLURE.  Yes. 

Mr.  DOMENICL  I  just  want  to  make 
this  comment.  With  reference  to  the 
notion  that  oil  is  rather  reasonably 
priced  now  and  we  should  buy  it  at  a 
maximum  rate  because  that  would 
save  money.  I  refer  to  the  GAO  study, 
on  page  11.  I  surely  do  not  want  to 
predict  oil  prices,  but  it  indicates  there 
that  oil  prices  would  have  to  increase 
by  as  much  as  $52  to  $56  a  barrel  by 
1985-86. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  correct  that. 
Not  an  increase  of  that  amount— but 
an  increase  to  that  amount. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Up  to  $52  to  $56  by 
1985-86.  to  offset  the  increased  costs 
for  interim  storage  alone,  and  this 
does  not  even  take  into  account  the  in- 
terest payments. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cer- 
tainly aware  that  some  oil  experts 
have  predicted  that  in  the  event  of  a 
supply  disruption,  oil  prices  could 
reach  $75  a  barrel. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  understand. 

I  ask  the  Senator  this  question:  He 
commented  about  the  world  shortage 
versus  my  statement  of  200  days  of 


supply  of 
ported  oil 


OPEC  and  Middle  East  im- 
and  he  talked  about  Japan's 
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shortage.  ( i  which  I  am  fully  aware— I 
have  been  at  many  hearings  with  re- 
spect to  tfie  world  shortage— but  we 
never  intended  that  our  SPR  be  used 
for  Japan,  did  we? 

Mr.  McCJLURE.  I  will  respond  to  the 
Senator  bj  stating  that  we  did  not  in- 
dicate that  our  SPR  be  used  for  Japan. 
But,  certa  rUy.  when  the  Senator  was 
talking  ab(  >ut  a  200-day  supply,  he  was 
looking  on  y  at  the  amount  of  Arab  oil 
which  is  imported  into  the  United 
States,  assuming  that  oil  from  all 
other  sources  would  be  available  to 
the  Unite  1  States  in  the  event  of 
supply  interruption. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  was  not  deceptive. 
I  said  it  was  only  that. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  But  that  is  a  mis- 
leading figure.  It  is  almost  totally  ir- 
relevant. It  may  be  an  accurate  figure 
measured  igainst  that  standard,  but  it 
means  noti  ling. 

Mr.  DOIIENICI.  It  means  oil.  that 
we  could  r  ;duce  the  barrels.  It  means 
a  total  cu  tailment,  not  just  50  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  McC  LURE.  I  refer  the  Senator 
to  the  GA< )  report.  He  used  the  figure 
of  storage  costs  being  offset  only  if 
SPR  oil  roi  e  to  the  point  of  $52  to  $56 
a  barrel  ii  1985-1986.  That  is  based 
upon  storage  costing  as  much  as  $3.65 
per  barrel  however.  The  preceding 
sentence  gi  ves  a  different  figure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  McdLURE.  The  preceding  sen- 
tence says, that  if  storage  costs  $1.20 
per  barrel,!  the  costs  for  that  interim 
storage  wduld  be  fully  offset  if  oil 
prices  wera  to  increase  to  $46  to  $49  a 
barrel.         I 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Do  we  know  which 
is  the  most  likely? 

Mr.  McCtURE.  No.  we  do  not  know 
which  is  tHe  most  likely.  I  do  not.  and 
the  Senato  •  does  not. 

I  might  indicate  that  DOE  projec- 
tions or  pn  dictions  with  respect  to  the 
cost  of  inte  rim  storage  are  at  the  lower 
figure,  not  the  higher  figure,  so  at 
least  I  hare  DOE's  estimate  on  my 
side. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  ask 
my  friend  from  New  Mexico  a  couple 
of  question^. 

Does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
say  that  ve  should  not  use  interim 
storage  at  all,  or,  under  his  plan,  does 
he  envision  using  interim  storage? 

Mr.  DOBfENICI.  I  have  not  prohib- 
ited it  in  trte  amendment. 

Mr.  JOitNSTON.  What  does  the 
Senator  envision? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  not  expert 
enough  to  [pass  judgment  on  that.  I 
know  that  we  are  not  going  to  need  as 
much  interim  storage  and  as  much  in- 
terim stor^e  costs  if  the  ultimate  de- 
cision is  20  i.OOO  as  if  it  is  300.000. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  The  reason  I  ask 
the  question  ^  that  the  Senator  has 
spoken  of  interim  storage  as  if  it  is  in- 
secure, a  de*:ription  with  which  I 
would  take  iss  ue.  But  if  we  take  that 
assumption  ar  d  you  are  not  going  to 
use  it.  I  tell  t  le  Senator  that  the  ca- 
pacity for  fill  ng  and  the  permanent 
rate  in  the  third  and  fourth  quarters 
of  this  year  Is  only  90,000  barrels  a 
day,  and  the  a/erage  until  1990  is  only 
168.000  barrels  a  day. 

So  if  you  tal;e  the  view  that  you  are 
not  going  to  u  5e  interim  storage,  then 
you  have  a  f il  I  rate  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year  at  90.000  barrels  a  day. 
and  you  caniot  reach,  under  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination,  what  the 
Senator  says  L ;  the  President's  goal  of 
208.000  barrel!  a  day  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Therefore,  vould  not  the  Senator 
say  that  the  (luestion  is  not  whether 
we  should  use  interim  storage  but  how 
much  we  shoul  d  use? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  the  ques- 
tion, as  I  see  It.  is  to  use  as  little  as 
possible. 

If  I  left  the  impression  that  we  were 
not  going  to  pse  any  or  that  it  was 
dangerous.  I  a^n  speaking  only  relative 
to  what  I  uncterstand  to  be  the  more 
secure,  permanent  storage  and  pres- 
most  of  the  expendi- 
made  and  things  have 
^t.  the  better  managed 
what  we  have  now 
.  ;ulation  on  the  other. 
We  will  have  sime  interim  storage. 

Mr.  JOHNStON.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor is  aware  df  the  testimony  before 
the  committee!  that  there  is  plenty  of 
storage  available  at  $l-per-barrel-per- 
year.  I  think  tiie  figure  used  by  GAO 
was  $4-per-barrel-per-year.  which 
would  create  a  lot  of  expenses,  which 
we  do  not  thirjk  will  come  about.  The 
Senator  is  awire  of  that  wide  diver- 
gence of  opinion. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes.  I  also  am 
aware  that  the  administration  has  var- 
ious estimates;,  depending  on  where 
you  are  going  to  put  the  oil. 

I  counter  wit  ii  a  question  to  the  Sen- 
jisiana.  as  an  appropri- 
ator:  If  the  arswer  of  the  Senator  to 
the  Senate  is  ^hat  it  is  all  subject  to 
so  why  are  we  worried 
about  300.000  versus  208.000.  why  does 
the  Senator  n>t  go  with  the  208.000. 
since  you  can  do  300.000,  since  that  is 
the  minimum? 

If  the  300  does  not  mean  anything, 
why  did  you  mandate  it?  Why  did  you 
tell  this  President,  who  is  doing  very 
well.  "You  m^st."  and  then  come  to 
say  it  does  not  mean 
anything?  Why  do  we  not  use  208.000 
which  he  thinl  s  is  a  good  number,  and 
then  put  300,01  ►0  in  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  it  should 
be  300  and  should  be  completely  man- 
thai    the  President  cannot 
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get  out  of  it,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator 
why. 

Every  year,  no  matter  who  is  Presi- 
dent, we  come  up  and  try  to  get  the 
SPR  filled,  and  there  is  always  a  way 
out. 

I  had  an  amendent  last  year  with 
300.000  barrels  a  day.  and  it  did  not 
have  an  escape  clause.  We  got  to  the 
conference  committee,  and  the  House 
said,  "They  are  going  to  fill  it  at 
300,000  barrels  a  day,  but  do  not  make 
them  do  it."  So  they  offered  the 
escape  language  "the  President  shall 
seek  to  fill." 

Lo  and  behold,  this  President  slipped 
out  again,  and  I  guess  he  will  slip  out 
of  this  one  as  well.  But  I  think  we 
should  go  on  record  as  saying  that  it 
should  be  done,  because  it  should  be 
done,  and  I  will  tell  the  Senator  why. 

We  have  put  154  million  barrels  in 
SPR  in  the  last  18  months,  but  in  the 
last  4  to  5  months,  private  stocks  are 
down  almost  that  much— 128  million 
barrels.  In  other  words,  what  it  took 
18  months  to  add  to  SPR,  domestic 
United  States  stocks  of  crude  oil  are 
down  almost  that  much. 

People  are  fiddling  while  Rome  is 
burning,  when  it  comes  to  energy,  be- 
cause they  are  acting  as  though  we 
have  an  oil  glut.  I  hear  some  of  the 
private  forecasters 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

I  hear  some  of  the  private  forecast- 
ers say  the  price  of  oil  is  coming  down 
to  $10  to  $15  a  barrel.  They  must  be 
smoking  something. 

Mr.  President.  I  tell  you,  if  you  look 
at  what  is  happening  in  the  interna- 
tional oil  markets,  the  period  from  Oc- 
tober to  March,  stocks  are  down  inter- 
nationally about  700  million  barrels: 
from  March  to  the  present  they  are 
probably  down  another  200  million 
barrels.  That  is  almost  1  billion  barrels 
down  in  the  private  stocks  of  oil. 

Why  are  they  down?  It  is  because 
the  price  was  low,  interest  was  high, 
the  cost  of  keeping  the  oil  was  high, 
and  it  was  perceived  to  be  an  oil  glut, 
but  that  has  been  sold  off  and  when 
^  we  look  at  it  on  a  chart,  and  I  should 
bring  over  the  chart  from  my  office,  it 
shows  that  the  supply  of  crude  oil  is 
just  taking  a  nosedive.  At  the  same 
time  it  shows  that  supplies  of  crude  oil 
are  taking  a  nosedive  in  the  private 
stocks,  the  international  situation  is 
heating  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  what  was  said 
in  Forbes  Magazine  on  March  15  of 
this  year  is  very  apropos.  They  said 
this: 

So  the  U.S.— and  the  world,  for  that 
matter— has  become  more  vulnerable  rather 
than  less.  We  are  all  more  dependent  on  the 


Middle  East  than  we  used  to  be  and  can  no 
longer  count  on  the  international  oil  compa- 
nies to  allocate  supply  as  efficiently  as  they 
did  during  the  1973-74  embargo. 

Mr.  President,  any  way  you  look  at 
the  situation  it  is  an  unholy  mess.  Far 
from  fading  away,  the  energy  problem 
is  as  threatening  as  ever.  Long-term 
supplies  are  limited,  and  the  control  of 
most  of  the  world's  crude  reserves  re- 
mains concentrated  in  a  few  Middle 
Eastern  countries,  and  the  damage  the 
oil  price  increases  have  done  to  the 
world  economy  is  still  unrepaired. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  threat  from 
an  oil  shortage  is  unremitting,  unre- 
lenting, undiminished.  It  is  still  with 
us. 

The  only  thing  that  is  different  this 
year  from  last  year  is  world  oil  sup- 
plies are  down  more  than  the  SPR  is 
up.  and  we  listen  to  that  same  siren 
song  that  we  heard  under  Jimmy 
Carter  and  now  are  hearing  under 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  that  is  "Do  not 
worry  about  the  SPR.  we  will  fill  it.  we 
will  do  what  is  right,  we  will  try  to 
find  the  money,  if  it  is  convenient." 
We  know  what  is  going  to  happen.  It  is 
not  in  the  interest  of  the  President  sit- 
ting there  to  look  down  the  road  and 
the  long-term  interest.  It  is  his  per- 
ceived interest  at  least  and  it  always  is 
to  look  at  today  and  "How  many  dol- 
lars do  I  have  to  spend  today?" 

Mr.  President,  we  have  to  think  of 
the  long-term  interests  because  the 
distinguished  chairman  and  I  have 
been  there  when  the  last  shortages  oc- 
curred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
S.  2332.  This  bill  addresses  the  critical 
issue  affecting  this  Nation's  energy 
vulnerability;  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

Under  the  administration's  current 
projections  for  SPR  fill  rates,  the  SPR 
will  not  contain  500  million  barrels 
until  1986. 

This  bill  provides  the  needed  accel- 
eration in  fill  rate  to  300.000  barrels 
per  day. 

The  500  million  barrels  would  be 
achieved  by  1984. 

This  Nation  will  achieve  a  500  mil- 
lion barrel  reserve  a  full  2  years  earlier 
than  present  plans  call  for  and  afford 
this  Nation  2  full  years  of  protection 
from  events  in  the  Middle  East  which 
could  well  sever  our  oil  supply. 

By  accelerating  the  SPR  fill  rate, 
this  Nation  also  will  take  advantage  of 
current  favorable  oil  prices. 

The  American  taxpayer  will  save 
more  than  $400,000,000. 


This  bill  also  recognizes  the  need  to 
utilize  above-ground  storage  facilities. 

The  immediate  use  of  interim  stor- 
age in  newly  constructed  steel  tanks 
and  other  facilities  will  enhance  our 
ability  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reser\'e.  quickly  and  economically. 

The  construction  of  new  steel  tanks 
may  best  meet  the  needs  of  a  flexible 
distribution  system:  Steel  tanks  are 
cost  effective,  steel  tanks  provide  easy 
access  for  immediate  dispersal.  Steel 
tanks  are  the  best  method  for  provid- 
ing needed  oil  to  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try in  an  emergency. 

And  unlike  the  unknown  percentage 
of  recovery  from  salt  domes,  steel 
tanks  allow  100  percent  recovery  every 
time.  Moreover  in-ground  storage  in 
salt  domes  is  limited  to  a  few  draw- 
downs. 

The  viability  of  steel  tanks  is  not  af- 
fected by  the  nimiber  of  drawdowns. 
This  loss  factor  and  drawdown  limita- 
tions have  not  been  considered  in  the 
DOE  storage  cost  analysis. 

An  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  com- 
parative cost  analysis  considered  the 
costs  of  both  oil  and  facilities  and 
found  the  above-ground  approach  to 
be  approximately  3  percent  less  costly 
than  in-groimd  storage. 

In  this  specific  instance,  the  corps 
found  that  the  total  cost  of  facilities 
and  oil  for  in-ground  storage  to  be 
$51.14  per  barrel  in  constant  1981  dol- 
lars and  $49.61  for  steel  tanks. 

Finally  Mr.  President,  the  macro- 
economic  benefits  of  constructing  new 
steel  tanks  is  compelling.  The  impact 
on  the  steel  industry,  our  steel  work- 
ers and  our  economy  would  be  signifi- 
cant. The  creation  of  140  millon  bar- 
rels or  above  ground  steel  tank  storage 
capacity  would  create  a  total  of  7.320 
man-years  of  work. 

The  lEA  emergency  system  provides 
an  insurance  policy  for  the  American 
people  against  economic  harm  that  we 
know  can  result  from  an  interruption 
of  oil  imports. 

Under  the  terms  of  this  bill,  the 
United  States  has  the  guarantee  of  its 
lEA  partners  that  in  a  major  oil  crisis, 
the  United  States  will  not  absorb  a 
greater  proportion  of  an  oil  supply  dis- 
ruption than  other  lEA  members. 

Mr.  President  the  provisions  of  S. 
2332  place  the  Nation  on  a  sound  foot- 
ing with  respect  to  our  energy  pre- 
paredness. 

Our  national  security  and  economic 
survival  depend  on  the  vigorous  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  S.  2332. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  choice 
before  the  Senate  is  relatively  simple. 
It  is  whether  or  not  we  want  to  take 
advantage  of  favorable  oil  prices  on 
the  spot  market  order  to  prepare  for 
the  adverse  set  of  economic  and  politi- 
cal circumstances  which  emerge  as  a 
result  of  the  volatile  political  situation 
in  the  Middle  East. 
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Surel)^  we  have  not  forgotten  the 
economic  strains  placed  on  this  Nation 
by  oil  supply  interruptions  over  which 
we  had  no  control. 

The  answer  to  this  Senator's  mind  is 
very  clearly  that  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee was  correct  in  mandating  a 
300.000-barrel-a-day  fill  rate  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

I  understand  all  the  arguments 
being  made  about  how  we  should  not 
buy  inexpensive  oil  currently  avail- 
able. What  I  do  not  understand  is  why 
we  should  buy  more  expensive  oil  a 
year  or  two  from  now. 

All  the  other  arguments  notwith- 
standing, we  have  a  chance  to  do 
something  for  the  national  security  of 
this  country  today  and  in  the  months 
ahead.  The  longer  we  wait  the  more 
we  risk  the  national  security  of  this 
country. 

Therefore,  I  strongly  oppose  the 
amendment  of  my  good  friend  from 
New  Mexico.  He  is  doing  what  I  know 
he  feels  he  has  to  do,  which  is  to  pro- 
tect the  budget  process.  He  would  like 
to  see  us  not  spend  additional  money, 
even  off-budget  money  this  year.  I  un- 
derstand and  respect  his  views.  Howev- 
er, in  this  instance,  budgetary  consid- 
erations are  not  as  impiortant  as  the 
energy  security  of  this  Nation.  An  ac- 
celerated SPR  fill  ROTE  of  300.000 
barrels  per  day  is  an  important  step 
toward  assuring  that  security. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  a  very  able  advocate  for 
his  point  of  view,  but,  notwithstanding 
that,  the  reason  that  SPR  is  off 
budget,  the  reason  we  handle  it  this 
way  is  so  that  it  does  not  get  mixed  up 
in  the  budgetary  confusion  that  we 
still  have  this  week  here  in  Congress. 
We  handled  it  this  way  so  we  can  do 
what  is  right  for  the  country,  and 
what  is  right  for  the  country  is  to  fill 
at  a  higher  rate  with  cheaper  oil  under 
conditions  of  surety  and  certainty. 
These  are  conditions  we  have  today. 

In  a  year  I  do  not  think  anyone 
should  be  fooled.  We  are  not  going  to 
have  those  conditions.  We  are  going  to 
have  higher  oil  prices  and.  Lord  help 
U8,  we  do  not  know  what  else  in  terms 
of  destruction  we  might  have. 

So  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  reject 
the  amendment  of  my  good  fri^d 
from  New  Mexico. 
(Mr.  JEPSEN  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.    DOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 
srleld  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  first  I  wish  to  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  that  I 
really  think  it  is  unfair  to  categorize 
this  President  as  being  disinterested  in 
SPR.  Whatever  the  words  he  used  I 
think  it  assumed  that  he  was  saying 
like  other  Presidents— and  I  think  he 
must  mean  predominantly  President 
Carter— this  President  has  kind  of  put 
SPR  on  a  back  burner. 

I  do  not  think  the  facts  indicate 
that.  He  may  predict  that  he  will  put 
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it  on  a  bi  ck  burner  2  years  from  how, 
and  I  thiiik  that  is  just  speculation. 

But  actually  his  record  is  tremen- 
dous on  whgt  he  has  done  to  this  point 
with  refeience  to  SPR. 

Mr.  JOflNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatjor  yield? 

:ENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 


Mr.  O 
yield. 
Mr.  JO 


STON.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  that!  is  fiscal  year  1982,  we  appro- 
priated ehough  funds  to  fill  the  re- 
serve at  abO,000  barrels  a  day,  but  the 
administriition  projects  a  fill  rate  of 
only  186,000  barrels  a  day  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  a  little  more  than  half  the 
rate  assumed  in  what  we  appropriated. 
So  that  Is  all  I  mean,  that  he  has  not 
done  what  Congress  has  wanted  him 
to  do.  It  (was  just  a  little  more  than 
half  as  much. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  thi  Senator  will  agree  that 
there  weije  some  real  problems  with 
storage  sptce  and  capacity  during  that 
period,      j 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  let  us  look  at 
what  he  Has  accomplished  and  his  in- 
tention naw  and  what  he  is  asking  us 
for  is  by  io  means  an  indication  that 
he  is  lacking  in  concern.  He  is  merely 
asking  Congress  to  put  a  minimum  of 
208,000  iristead  of  300.000.  no  small 
amount,  si  pretty  healthy  amount.  He 
is  saying  t\  these  very  difficult  times 
let  us  not)  commit  an  additional  $3.6 
billion  that  we  have  to  borrow. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatbr  yield  for  one  additional 
question?  i  hate  to  interrupt  him.  This 
is  just  for  one  additional  question. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield. 
Mr.  jqHNSTON.  The  Senator's 
amendment  relates  only  to  a  minimum 
rate  of  208,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
What  doe$  he  propose  for  the  other 
years  involved? 

Mr.  DOl  lENICI.  It  uses  the  old  lan- 
guage of  s  >eking  rather  than  mandat- 
ing to  fill  It  300,000,  but  no  mandate, 
and  there  was  no  mandate  In  the  pre- 
vious law  hat  got  him  up  to  208,000. 
It  was  se«k  to,  and  that  is  what  we 
want  to  rei  um  to. 

I  just  V  ant  to  add  two  or  three 
points,  an^  I  think  we  have  from  my 
standpoint)  exhausted  this  issue  and 
we  can  wkit  until  this  afternoon  to 
vote.  I 

I  wish  ithe  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virrfnia  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  f aom  Washington  were  here 
because  tkey  spoke  of  the  military 
strategic  Significance  of  300,000  in- 
stead of  t|»e  minimum  208,000  of  the 
Senator  fr^m  New  Mexico. 

I  have  d«ne  the  best  I  could,  I  say  to 
my  good  chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee, and  I  wish  to  be  careful  in  this 
statement.,  If  we  feel  that  300,000  in- 
stead of  2f8.0O0  my  staff  tells  me  we 
will  add  1(  to  20  days  to  the  available 
supply  thi  ,t  we  would  have  in  SPR 
using  as  di  ys  the  same  definition  that 
I  used  bef  >re.  That  is  over  3  years  I 
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am  talking  a^out,  that  is  1983  to  1986. 
That  is  the  si  ime  definition  of  imports, 
total  unavailability  of  imports  from 
Arab  cartel  countries  to  the  United 
States. 

That  means  we  are  going  through 
this  exercise  with  Senators  like  Sena- 
tor Wahner  1  laying  it  is  so  important 
strategically,  and  we  think  we  are 
dealing  with  the  difference  between 
200  and  220  dpiys  of  available  emergen- 
cy supply.       I 

Mr.  McCLIfRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yfeld? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield.  I  said  I  am  trying  to  use  the 
numbers  as  iccurately  as  I  can.  and 
maybe  they  aie  inaccurate. 

Mr.  McCLIJRE.  You  shifted  ground 
on  us.  You  aie  using  a  different  base. 
You  say  100  million  barrels;  100  mil- 
lion barrels  divided  by  1.6  million  bar- 
rels per  day  i$  more  than  51  days.  It  is 
about,  if  my  i»iathematics  is  not  exact- 
ly adequate,  about  60  days. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  92.000  barrels  a  day 
times  365  times  3. 

Mr.  McCLUEE.  Divided  by  1.6.  You 
said  divided  h^  6. 

Mr.  DOME]  IICI.  6  million  barrels  a 
day. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Well,  you  see,  that  is 
different  from  what  you  used  before. 
The  figure  of!  6  million  barrels  a  day 
does  not  give, you  the  200-day  reserve 
you  were  tailing  about  earlier.  You 
got  that  by  di  iding  it  by  1.6. 

Mr.  DOME]JICI.  Well,  I  am  saying 
now— OK. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  OK. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  saying  if  we 
had  all  6  million  no  longer  available 
we  will  be  adding  16  to  20  days  of  that 
kind  of  diminution  by  all  this  effort. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  All  right.  Will  the 
Senator  then  divide  our  current 
supply  by  the  [same  6  million  barrels  a 
day  and  tell  us  how  many  days'  re- 
serve we  have?  Forty  days? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Slightly  over  40. 

Mr.  McCLU^lE.  Not  the  200  the  Sen- 
ator was  talking  about  earlier. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLUyE.  It  is  40  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  DOME^IICI.  It  is  40  on  that 
basis. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMElflCI.  On  the  basis  of  a 
total  intemipltion  if  we  got  none  of  it, 
it  is  16  to  20  diiys  we  are  adding,  and  I 
think  it  is  noi  very  probable  that  we 
will  get  a  total  reduction  of  6  million 

Are  we  reallj  talking  about  anything 
here  or  not?  I  will  leave  it  up  to  the 
Senate.  If  you  do  what  I  ask  you  to  do 
our  distinguished  Appropriations 
Committee  cao  appropriate  each  year 
an  amount  offbudget  and  the  onbud- 
get  requisites  :  or  300,000  barrels  a  day 
if  they  like  it.  They  can,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  aboi  t  it,  and  It  will  be  in  a 
very  large  ap  jropriation  bill,  and  it 
probably  will  [not  be  vetoed  for  Just 
that  figure. 
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On  the  other  hand,  if  you  think  that 
mandating  300,000,  as  the  committee 
asks,  is  apt  to  have  that  Appropria- 
tions Committee  appropriate  enough 
for  the  full  300,000,  even  if  the  Presi- 
dent does  not  think  we  need  it,  be- 
cause it  has  the  added  strength  that 
obviously  the  Senate  voted  in  300,000, 
then  vote  for  them  not  for  me. 

I  believe  it  will  leave  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  with  much  more  of  a 
real  discretionary  act  if  you  do  what 
the  President  asks,  and  put  a  mini- 
mum of  208,000,  and  what  I  asked  for 
in  my  amendment,  and  I  think  you  are 
more  apt  to  take  into  consideration 
that  at  appropriation  time  the  impact 
of  $3.6  billion  added  borrowing  at  the 
kind  of  interest  rates  we  are  having  to 
pay,  our  National  Government's  debt 
service.  That  is  the  issue. 

If  I  thought  we  were  really  more  se- 
riously at  risk  under  one  approach 
than  the  other  I  guarantee  you  1 
would  be  for  the  committee.  I  just  do 
not  believe  it.  I  believe  the  risks  we 
face  in  this  country  are  not  merely 
from  a  supply  interruption  but  also 
from  high  interest  rates,  from  enor- 
mous debt  service,  from  high  taxes, 
from  huge  deficits,  I  mean  from  over- 
extending  ourselves,  and  I  think  all  of 
those  deserve  some  attention. 

My  minimum  of  208,000  barrels  is 
not  ignoring  the  SPR.  I  mean  that  is  a 
very  high  rate.  This  President,  who  is 
committed  strongly  to  it,  thinks  it  is 
adequate.  The  overall  GAO  study 
tenor  would  indicate  that  even  on  eco- 
nomic grounds  you  are  not  going  to 
save  money  by  filling  now  because  it  is 
relatively  cheap,  when  you  take  into 
consideration  what  it  is  going  to  cost 
for  additional  interim  supply,  the  debt 
service  at  high  interest  rates  on  the 
additional  money.  It  is  really  not  a 
savings  issue.  It  is  which  do  you  want 
to  take  a  bit  of  a  risk  on.  I  think 
208,000  is  not  much  of  a  risk  consider- 
ing the  economic  situation  and  the 
record  of  this  President. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  just  say  as  one  who  has 
been  trying  to  push  the  previous  ad- 
ministration when  they  suspended  this 
altogether.  I  want  to  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  a  question.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  we  had  to  mandate  the 
President  to  do  something.  It  is  the 
understanding  of  this  Senator  that 
since  President  Reagan  has  done  a 
fairly  good  job  in  carrying  out  what 
many  of  us  in  this  body  coul(l  not  ac- 
complish in  the  last  administration, 
why  is  it  necessary  to  mandate  this 
President?  What  has  he  done  to  indi- 
cate that  he  cannot  be  trusted  to  take 
care  of  the  SPR?  That  is  the  point  I 
do  not  understand. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  delighted  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  can 
speak  only  for  myself. 


I  see  absolutely  no  reason  to  do  it.  I 
believe  if  300,000  is  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wants  to  pay  for 
it  they  have  the  flexibility  to  put  it  in. 
But  there  is  no  prejudging  by  a  vote  of 
this  body  300,000  is  needed.  I  do  not 
think  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
thinks  this  President  has  not  been 
doing  his  job  on  this.  He  can  speak  for 
himself,  but  I  think  it  is  obvious  that 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  thinks 
that  there  has  not  been  anyone  in  the 
executive  branch,  including  this  Presi- 
dent, who  does  not  need  mandating  on 
this  issue.  I  think  he  has  said  that  in 
response  to  a  similar  question  of  mine 
to  him  and,  therefore,  he  is  firm  that 
this  is  not  supposed  to  be  something 
flexible.  He  would  make  it  as  mandato- 
ry as  possible.  I  think  I  am  paraphras- 
ing, but  he  is  here  and  he  can  speak 
for  himself. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  did 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  want  some 
additional  time  to  speak? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  would  like  a  few  min- 
utes because  I  would  like  to  address 
the  same  question  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana. As  one  who  has  been  trying  to 
mandate  and  get  the  SPR  in  oper- 
ation, it  is  my  view  that  this  President 
has  done  a  pretty  good  job.  Maybe  I 
missed  something  along  the  way. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  know  there  is  no 
one  in  this  body  who  has  a  higher 
regard  for  this  President  than  does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  Senator  is  correct,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  is  correct,  that 
this  administration  has  done  a  dra- 
matically better  job  than  the  preced- 
ing administration  in  filling  the  re- 
serve. But  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out 
that  under  the  budgetary  stringency 
of  today,  OMB  is  pushing  very  hard  to 
get  this  program  reduced— not  the 
President,  OMB.  We  had  Secretary 
Edwards,  Secretary  Regan,  and  Direc- 
tor Stockman  before  our  committee 
last  year  saying  they  would  fill  at  a 
rate  of  300,000  barrels  a  day.  They 
gave  us  that  commitment. 

They  have  not  done  it.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  they  are  purchasing  no  oil 
today  in  spite  of  the  so-called  oil  glut 
and  a  softening  of  prices.  They  are 
taking  delivery  of  oil  they  contracted 
for  in  the  past;  they  have  purchased 
only  8  million  barrels  of  oil  in  the  last 
2  months.  They  have  no  plans  to  pur- 
chase any  oil  between  now  and  Octo- 
ber 1. 

They  have  indicated  that  they 
intend  to  reduce  the  oil  purchases  for 
next  year  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  have  enough  carryover  of  money 
that  we  already  have  appropriated  to 
buy  all  but  7  million  barrels  a  day  of 
the  planned  purchases  for  next  year. 

So  while  I  give  the  President  full 
credit  for  recognizing  the  problem  and 
doing  what  ought  to  be  done.  I  say 


that  he  is  under  pressure  from  OMB 
to  reduce  the  expenditures,  and  that 
pressure  is  beginning  to  have  its 
effect. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
note  that  in  spite  of  the  increased  de- 
votion to  this  necessity  that  has  beeny 
evidenced  by  this  administration,  they 
have  already  taken  steps  to  stretch 
out  the  construction  of  storage  facili- 
ties, so  that  we  will  not  achieve  our 
goal  of  750  million  barrels  in  storage 
by  the  end  of  the  period  originally  es- 
tablished. That  schedule  will  be 
stretched  out  by  at  least  1  year. 

I  would  indicate  to  my  friend  from 
New  Mexico  that  if  we  want  to  talk 
about  dollars  and  the  economics  of 
this  thing,  that  stretchout  itself  will 
cost  us  $600  million. 

If  we  talk  about  1983  and  our  vision 
is  constrained  to  the  outlays  in  1983 
and  their  budget  impact  in  1983  and 
1984,  we  ignore  the  expenditures  that 
would  not  occur  in  1985  and  1986.  So 
they  have  maximized  the  emphasis  on 
short-term  expenses  in  order  to  be 
critical  of  the  mandate,  while  they 
have  taken  steps  to  stretch  out  the 
program  which  many  of  us,  including 
the  Senator  from  Idaho,  think  is  an 
unwise  policy  choice. 

The  Senator,  from  Kansas  asks  a 
very  good  question,  and  I  want  to  give 
as  much  credit  to  the  President  as  I 
can.  But  I  think  I  have  to  be  honest  in 
saying  that  there  are  limitations.  If  we 
really  had  the  commitment  we  ought 
to  have,  we  should  be  out  there  pur- 
chasing as  much  oil  as  we  could  get 
under  contract  right  now. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  knows 
that  one  of  the  indicators  of  oil  price 
is  the  spot  market.  The  spot  market  in 
the  last  several  months  has  been 
below  contract  price,  indicating  the 
softness  of  supply.  The  spot  market  is 
now  at  or  slightly  above  contract 
price,  which  indicates  that  that  has 
turned  around. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  had  been 
doing  what  we  should  have  been 
doing,  we  would  have  been  contracting 
for  supplies  at  the  most  favorable  time 
in  the  market  rather  than  allowing 
the  market  to  turn  and  prices  to  in- 
crease and  then  be  faced  with  buying 
in  the  future  at  higher  prices,  let 
alone  the  $600  million  increase  in  the 
cost  of  the  program  between  now  and 
1987  and  1988  because  of  the  delay  in 
the  construction  of  the  Big  Hills  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  me  to  reply  to  that  question,  as 
well? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes.  I  appreciate  the 
reply  from  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 
The  Senator  from  Kansas  had,  maybe, 
a  different  interest.  I  am  not  on  the 
Energy  Committee,  but  I  have  stood 
here  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
Senator    Bradley,    and    the    Senator 
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from  Washington,  Senator  Jackson,  in 
previous  times  trying  to  get  the  last 
administration  to  do  something  after 
they  discontinued  it  altogether  in 
1979.  Now  we  come  along  with  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  representative  and 
the  Senator  understands  has  been 
doing  a  pretty  good  job  and  now  we 
want  to  mandate  this  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  Joined  with  the  Senator  back 
before  when  he  said  we  ought  to  have 
a  300,000  barrel-a-day  fill  rate  and 
wanted  to  mandate  that  fill  rate  for 
President  Carter.  And  I  said  Carter 
needs  mandating  because  he  is  not 
doing  what  he  ought  to  do.  So  let  me 
make  clear  that  it  is  not  a  partisan 
Issue. 

But  if  the  Senator  wants  to  know  if 
Ronald  Reagan  has  lived  up  to  his  ex- 
pectation of  300,000  barrels  a  day.  the 
answer  is  no.  In  1982,  by  the  time  we 
finish  this  year,  the  estimated  fill  rate 
should  be  186,000  barrels  per  day.  even 
though  we  have  appropriated  funds 
sufficient  for  a  rate  of  300,000  barrels 
a  day. 

Now,  it  is  true  that  they  have  had. 
from  time  to  time,  shortages  of  space. 
But  it  is  also  true  that  he  has  author- 
ity to  acquire  the  temporary  storage. 

So  the  point  is  this:  You  can  praise 
Reagan  or  you  can  criticize  Reagan. 
but  the  fact  remains  that  he  has  filled 
it  at  only  a  little  more  than  half  the 
rate  at  which  we  have  appropriated, 
and  it  is  fair  to  say,  it  is  clear  to  say, 
that  he  will  not  make  the  300,000 
barrel-a-day  target  that  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  first  suggested  in  his 
amendment  unless  we  mandate  it.  It  is 
a  policy  decision,  and  we  ought  to  stick 
to  that  policy. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Could  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  an  additional  ques- 
tion? He  has  in  his  amendment  the 
figure  of  208,000.  Is  that  a  mandate? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  the  mini- 
mum. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Does  that  mean  you  can 
go  higher? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  indeed. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Over  300,000? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  indeed.  In 
fact,  I  wanted  to  say  td  the  Senator  in 
regard  to  the  comment  of  whether  the 
President  has  done  very  well  and 
whether  208,000  barrels  is  a  good 
number,  I  would  like  to  compare  it 
with  the  74,000  barrel  average  under 
the  previous  President  and  208,000 
minimum  at  this  time. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  a  whole  lot 
better  thstn  under  Jimmy  Carter. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  think  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  trying 
to  make  and  the  Senator  from  Idaho  is 
trying  to  make  is  that  this  is  not  a 
mandate  to  Jimmy  Carter  or  Ronald 
Reagan.  It  is  a  statement  of  policy  to 


the  Unite  1  States.  It  is  not  a  c>olicy  de- 
cision in  which  we  say  that  Jimmy 
Carter  is  bad,  we  have  to  mandate 
him;  Rom  ild  Reagan  is  good,  we  do  not 
have  to  m  mdate  him. 

This  is  p.  statement  of  policy  to  the 
United  States  that  we  ought  to  be  fill- 
ing at  a  mte  of  300.000  barrels  a  day. 
When  th^  Senator  voted  for  300,000 
barrels  a  lay,  as  I  did,  I  assumed  that 
that  was  t  he  correct  amount.  I  still  be- 
lieve so. 

Now,  th ;  Senator  knows  and  I  know 
that  if  w('  do  not  have  this  in  here, 
this  I>resiient  is  not  going  to  fill  at 
300,000  birrels  a  day.  He  has  the  au- 
thority to  but  he  will  not  do  it. 

Mr.  DO  ^.  Will  he  fill  208,000  bar- 
rels? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  is 
adopted,  he  would  have  to  fill  at 
208,000  bi  rrels  a  day.  If  the  amend- 
ment of  tl  e  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  not  adopted,  he  would  have  to  fill  at 
300,000  barrels  a  day. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  But  only  if  you  ap- 
propriate Bioney. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Subject  to  appro- 
priations, the  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOlLE.  What  has  the  House 
done  on  tnis?  They  provide  300,000? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  the  Senator 
is  correct.  The  House  committee,  not 
the  House! 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Let  me  i^ake  one 
correctionJ    Under    our    n^ndate,    it 
would  be  3i)0,000  barrels  a  day  until  we 
reach  500  million  barrels  in  storage. 
Under  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  New  I  Mexico  it  would  be  208.000 
barrels  a  dby  through  1983.  period. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  During  1983. 
Mr.  McOLURE.  During  1983,  period. 
Mr.  DOIIENICI.  Does  the  Senator 
desire  somb  additional  time? 

Mr.  DOtiE.  I  think  there  are  a 
number  of  us  who  feel  strongly  that 
we  ought  do  do  what  we  need  to  dd  in 
this  area.Jl  have  a  letter  here  signed 
by  the  President.  He  may  not  have 
drafted  it-j-I  do  not  know  whether  he 
dictated  itj-but  he  signed  it.  And  he 
indicates  some  budgetary  problems. 

I  agree  ^ith  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, maiybe  there  are  other  overrid- 
ing areas  that  we  should  address. 

But  thid  is  off  budget.  If  we  keep 
putting  eAough  off  budget,  we  will 
have  a  balanced  budget.  We  thought 
about  doling  that  with  social  security, 
putting  it  cff  budget.  That  would  have 
solved  the  problem,  and  maybe  put  de- 
fense off  t  udget,  and  we  would  have  a 
budget  sur  plus. 

I  think  t  le  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee has  a  real  problem  hei%,  not  just 
being  cha  rman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, bu .  having  to  satisfy  all  of  us 
that  want  to  do  certain  things  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  Prea  dent.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Tl  le  Senator  from  Kansas  has 
long   supf  jrted   rapid   filling   of   the 
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strategic  peti  oleum  reserve  as  a  vital 
national  security  measure,  but  despite 
my  support  f  )r  the  committee's  objec- 
tives, given  tl  le  realities  of  our  current 
budget  situalion,  I  support  the  Do- 
menlci  amend  ment. 

If  these  were  good  economic  times, 
we  could  mandate  a  fill  rate  of  300,000 
barrels  per  iay.  But  unfortunately 
these  are  shaky  times  economically 
and  we  cannot  afford  an  additional 
$3.6  billion  during  fiscal  1983  and  1984, 
even  for  this  i  nost  valuable  program. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  position  will  require  the 
utilization  of  ti  new  program  of  private 
interim  storage  for  SPR  oil.  There  is  a 
risk  in  rushing  into  such  a  program  on 
a  large  scale.fThe  amendment  before 
the  Senate  will  require  some  interim 
storage,  but  on  a  smaller  scale  and  will 
allow  for  a  gradual  phasing-in  of  inter- 
im storage.  Tae  existing  unresolved  al- 
legations of  fraud  regarding  substitu- 
tion of  inferior  crude  oil  in  SPRO  and 
security  questions  involved  with  above 
ground  temporary  storage  should  be 
addressed  before  rushing  into  a  pro- 
gram of  temporary  storage. 

It  has  beenj  argued  tljat  twice  over 
the  past  3  yealrs  the  Congress  directed 
the  President  |to  seek  to  fill  the  SPRO 
at  no  less  thati  300.000  barrels  per  day 
and  that  adoption  of  the  Domenici 
amendment  wjill  reflect  a  retreat  from 
our  commitment  to  SPRO.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  disagrees.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  recallj  tfiat  Congress  enacted 
the  current  miandatory  100.000  barrel- 
per-day  fill  rate  and  the  300.000-barrel 
target  during  the  past  administration 
which  in  Mayl  of  1979  had  suspended 
SPR  oil  acquisition.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration ii  a  different  story. 

Over  the  pakt  15  months,  oil  stored 
in  the  reservi  has  increased  by  over 
130  percent.  The  SPRO  now  contains 
150  days  of  protection  from  an  oil 
supply  disruption.  Still  inadequate, 
but  more  than  double  the  protection 
that  existed  in  January  of  1981.  Last 
year's  fill  rate  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  averaged  292,000  barrels 
per  day,  and  during  the  first  quarter 
of  fiscal  1982  Ihe  fill  rate  was  338,000 
barrels  per  day. 

Mr.  Presideiit,  my  point  is  that  this 
administratiori  will  fill  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  as  rapidly  as  is  fis- 
cally responsible.  Congress  need  not 
hold  a  club  over  their  heads  demand- 
ing that  the  reserve  be  filled.  But,  Mr. 
~      '  "  ust  act  in  these  times 

lomically       responsible 


we 
ecc 


President 
in       an 
manner. 
It  seems  to 


.  if.  in  fact,  the  mini- 
mum of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 


is    208,000    and 
300,000— and 
again.  This  14 
Congress    is 


you  could  go  up  to 
we  are  going  to  meet 
not  the  last  meeting 
Aoing  to  have  on  this 
matter.  I  assime  if  there  were  some 
problems  we  could  act,  if.  in  fact,  the 
administration  does  relax  f.nd  if,   in 
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fact,  the  OMB  does  try  to  circumvent 
the  intent  of  the  President,  because  I 
know  of  nobody  in  this  body  who  has 
stronger  support  for  the  President 
than  the  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  do  not 
mean  to  leave  that  inference  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  a  fair  proposal. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  President,  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. How  much  time  remains  on  the 
amendment  per  side? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  23  min- 
utes remaining  and  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes.  I  say  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  far  as  I  know  that  is  all  the 
time  that  we  have  that  has  been  re- 
quested and  I  would  be  prepared, 
unless  the  Senator  needs  me  to  answer 
some  additional  questions,  to  yield 
back  after  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Of  course. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  further  refine  this  $1.3  billion  on 
the  1983  impact,  because  I  think  a 
number  of  our  colleagues  are  focusing 
on  that  and  balancing  against  the  ar- 
gument presented  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Washington  and  myself 
which  relate  to  the  international  situ- 
ation and  the  impact  on  the  economy. 

Back  to  the  $1.3  billion,  has  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
factored  in  the  cost  for  interim  storage 
which  occurs  both  under  the  McClure 
position  and  the  Domenici  position?  It 
seems  to  me  that  that  $1.3  billion  has 
to  be  reduced  to  reflect  interim  stor- 
age costs  which^occur  on  both  proposi- 
tions. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Well,  the  question, 
then,  is:  Is  that  really  an  additional 
amount  or  would  part  of  it  be  spent  in 
either  instance? 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  either  case. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  have  to 
ask.  I  am  using  OMB  figures  as  to 
what  the  additional  amount  of  oil 
mandated  would  cost.  So  let  me  just 
inquire. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Before  the  Senator 
replies,  could  I  bring  to  the  Senator's 
attention  the  letter  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  to  each  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Secretary  Ed- 
wards be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Energy, 
Washington.  D.C..  May  25.  1982. 

Dear  Senator:  On  May  13,  the  Senate 
Energy  Committee  reported  out  a  bill  (S. 
2332)  requiring  a  fill  rate  of  300.000  barrels 
per  day  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
(SPR).  The  House  Energy  Committee 
adopted  a  similar  amendment  calling  for  a 
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more  reasonable  fill  rate  of  200.000  barrels 
per  day. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor  tomor- 
row. Senator  Domenici  will  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  fill  the  SPR  at  an  annual  rate  of 
200.000  barrels  per  day.  We  think  this 
amendment  is  a  much  more  responsible  ap- 
proach. We  just  can't  afford  to  expend  the 
additional  $3  billion  plus  called  for  by  the 
Senate  bill  in  these  times  of  budget  crises. 

The  Presidents  FY  83  budget  is  based  on 
the  existing  program  policy  of  acquiring  oil 
and  filling  permanent  underground  storage 
facilities  to  capacity.  Even  increasing  the 
SPR  fill  rate  to  a  mandatory  level  of  200.000 
iMurels  per  day  as  required  by  Senator  Do- 
menici's  amendment  would  require  addition- 
al near  term  outlays  in  terms  of  oil  acquisi- 
tion funding  and  additional  funds  to  rent  in- 
terim storage.  However,  vast  amounts  of  in- 
terim storage  would  be  required  to  sustain 
the  300.000  barrel  per  day  fill  rate  called  for 
in  S.  2332. 

In  the  past  15  months  this  Administra- 
tion, with  the  assistance  of  the  Congress, 
has  increased  the  oil  stored  in  the  Resene 
by  over  130  percent  to  where  it  is  now  over 
one-third  full.  The  SPR  now  contains  over 
254  million  barrels  of  crude  oil  which  is 
equivalent  to  150  days  of  protection  based 
on  imports  from  Arab-OPEC  countries.  The 
Presidents  FY  83  amd  FY  84  budgeU  will 
increase  this  to  190  and  203  days  of  protec- 
tion, respectively. 

I  urge  you  to  support  Senator  Domenicis 
amendment  when  it  comes  before  you  to- 
morrow. 

With  t>est  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

James  B.  Edwards. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  the 
third  paragraph  states: 

Even  increasing  the  SPR  fill  rate  to  a 
mandatory  level  of  200.000  barrels  per  day 
as  required  by  Senator  Domenicis  amend- 
ment would  require  additional  near  term 
outlays  in  terms  of  oil  acquisition  funding 
and  additional  funds  to  rent  interim  stor- 
age. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes,  that  is  correct. 
My  answer  was  going  to  be  that  that 
$1.3  billion  is  for  the  oil  increment.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  have  those  ex- 
penditures that  the  Senator  just  re- 
ferred to  even  if  we  do  not  add  the  ad- 
ditional oil.  That  expenditure  is  not 
included  in  the  $1.3  billion. 

Mr.  WARNER.  $1.3  billion  is  dealt 
with  in  the  two  propositions  before 
the  Senate  and  the  interim  storage  is  a 
side  figure. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  relish  coming  down  here  on  an 
energy  bill  and  having  to  offer  an 
amendment.  I  serve  on  the  Energy 
Committee.  I  have  great  respect  for 
both  Senator  McClure,  the  chairman, 
anCL  the  ranking  minority  member.  I 
have  worked  on  many  legislative  pro- 
posals with  both  of  them. 

If  the  President  of  the  United  States 
and  we  as  policymakers  did  not  have  a 
budget  for  the  year  1982  that  is  $108 
billion  in  deficit,  and  if  we  were  not 
going  to  have  a  budget  in  1983  that  is 
going  to  be  between  $105  billion  and 
$115  billion,  and  in  1984  between  $70 
billion  and  $90  billion  in  deficit,  and 


interest  rates  at  the  highest  nominal 
rate  in  history,  that  is,  interest  rate 
versus  inflation,  and  if  we  were  not 
burdened  with  literally  hundreds  of 
programs  that  people  insist  are  criti- 
cal, vital,  important,  and  must  be 
done,  and  a  defense  budget  that  we 
are  aU  certain  is  as  important  as  SPR. 
or  more  so,  and  all  the  other  kinds  of 
pressures  to  make  policy  decisions, 
each  item  of  which  is  of  desperate  im- 
portance in  the  eyes  of  those  who  look 
at  the  singularly— if  we  did  not  have 
that  kind  of  problem  that  I  just  de- 
scribed, there  is  no  doubt  about  it,  I 
would  be  for  mandating  300.000  bar- 
rels, and  if  I  could  see  they  could  use 
400.000. 1  would  be  for  that. 

However,  we  do  have  literally  scores 
of  accounts  in  this  Government  from 
the  defense  budget  on  down  that  the 
President  must  analyze  as  critical, 
many  important,  absolutely  necessary, 
programs  of  that  type. 

So  while  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  looks  at  oil  and 
spot  prices  for  oil,  oil  prices  right  now. 
and  we  ought  to  be  out  there  buying.  I 
do  not  disagree  with  him  from  the 
standpoint  of  a  good  market  trader 
looking  at  only  that  aspect  of  Ameri- 
ca's problems. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  problems  are 
bigger  than  that,  many  more  problems 
of  that  type,  and,  literally,  this  issue  is 
a  simple  one. 

Do  we  Want  to  let  this  President,  the 
appropriators,  decide  how  much  more 
than  208.000  barrels  can  we  afford, 
taking  all  the  other  things  we  need 
into  consideration,  and  the  risks?  If 
you  want  to  mandate  at  300.000.  the 
number  is  about  $3.6  billion  in  addi- 
tional borrowing  that  will  have  to 
occur. 

That  is  not  my  number.  It  is  the 
OMB's  number.  It  may  have  some  of 
the  qualities  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  has  indicated,  but,  basically, 
it  is  a  pretty  big  chunk  of  borrowing. 

We  have  from  CBO  that  it  will  add 
$850  million  to  the  interest  account, 
the  interest  on  the  debt  account.  Only 
$850  million,  they  said. 

That  interest  account  is  now  $123 
billion.  That  is  what  we  pay  in  interest 
on  our  debt,  so  I  guess  some  could 
argue  that  $850  million  does  not  make 
much  difference,  almost  $1  billion.  But 
that  is  what  we  are  talking  about  here. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  sending  any 
big  messages  to  the  cartel  either  way.  I 
think  we  all  ought  to  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  Middle  East,  but  I  do 
not  think  300.000  versus  200.000  bar- 
rels in  this  body  is  sending  one  mes- 
sage or  another.  We  are  going  to  buy  a 
lot  of  oil  in  1983  and  1984  for  SPR. 
That  is  one  message  we  are  sending. 

Regardless  of  what  they  are  saving, 
we  are  saying  to  the  people  in  the 
Middle  East  that  we  want  to  fill  SPR. 
The  issue  centers  around  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion to  be  borrowed. 
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I  Just  do  not  think  we  ought  to  put 
this  In  a  mandatory  form,  and  I  urge 
the  Congress  to  give  the  Senate  some 
discretion  by  adopting  the  Domenici- 
Hatfield  amendment. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  intend  to  go  into  all  of  the  argu- 
ments again,  but  I  do  want  to  recap 
for  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  understand  the 
amendment  it  would  amend  S.  2332  to 
reduce  the  required  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  fill  rate  for  fiscal  year  1983 
from  300.000  barrels  per  day  down  to 
approximately  200.000  barrels  per  day. 
In  addition,  under  the  proposed 
amendment  there  would  be  no  re- 
quired fill  rate  in  later  fiscal  years. 

The  effect  of  this  change  would  be 
to  delay  filling  the  SPR.  to  retreat 
from  the  300.000  barrel  per  day  target 
in  existing  law,  and  to  suggest  to  our 
allies  that  we  are  relaxing  our  national 
stockbuilding  efforts. 

When  the  Congress  in  1980  enacted 
the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law 
96-294).  it  stated,  "The  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  should  be  regarded  as  a 
national  security  asset  of  paramount 
importance."  That  statement  is  as  true 
today  as  it  was  2  years  ago. 

The  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
the  United  States  principal  line  of  de- 
fense against  the  adverse  economic 
and  social  consequence  of  an  interrup- 
tion in  oil  imports.  Moreover,  as  the 
General  Accounting  Office  concluded 
In  testimony  on  May  6.  before  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources: 

In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  well  be  that 
DOE'S  approach  to  contingency  planning 
for  everthing  except  military  situations  is 
still  little  more  than  the  SPR. 

Filling  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve thus  must  be  of  the  highest  pri- 
ority. 

Only  when  the  SPR  is  large  enough 
that  we  can  simultaneously  protect 
our  own  security  and  provide  a  mecha- 
nism to  meet  our  obligations  under 
the  international  energy  program  will 
the  SPR  be  an  effective  energy  emer- 
gency vehicle.  S.  2332  would  assure 
that  the  SPR  can  achieve  that  dual 
objective  at  the  earliest  practicable 
date. 

S.  2332  directs  the  President,  subject 
to  appropriations,  to  fill  the  SPR  at  an 
annual  average  rate  of  300,000  barrels 
per  day  until  500  million  barrels  are  in 
storage. 

Last  year  the  administration  sup- 
ported a  fill  rate  of  300,000  barrels  per 
day  as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981.  At  the  time  the  Con- 
gress negotiated  with  the  administra- 
tion that  the  national  policy  would  be 
that  the  President  would  seek  a  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  average  annual 
fill  rate  of  300,000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day  until  750  million  barrels  are  in 
storage.  That  agreement  implied  an 
accompanying  facilities  acquisition 
program     that     would    support     the 


timely  Availability  of  storage  capacity 
to  accommodate  such  a  fill  rate. 

The  rationale  was  that  the  crude  oil 
in  the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  is 
an  asset  in  the  same  sense  as  gold  in 
Fort  Kijox.  On  that  basis,  the  adminis- 
tration Isupported  the  taking  of  SPR 
oil  purchases  off  budget.  That  premise 
is  as  vaUd  today  as  it  was  last  year. 

Mr.  Iresident.  a  fill  rate  of  300,000 
barrels  per  day  can  be  achieved  by 
funding  SPR  off  budget  oil  procure- 
ment in  fiscal  year  1983  at  the  same 
level  a«  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
Commitjtee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources jrecommended  so  in  its  March 
8  reporti  to  the  Senate  budget  commit- 
tee. In  bther  words.  S.  2332  supports 
continuation  of  current  policy. 

The  liue  before  us  is  when  is  the  oil 
to  be  purchased,  not  if  it  is  to  be  pur- 
chased. Even  under  the  amendment 
this  oil  lor  the  SPR  is  going  to  be  pur- 
chased anyway  in  later  years. 

The  anticipated  amendment  and  the 
adminisirations  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  t-equest  for  SPR  oil  procure- 
ment represent  a  44-percent  cut  from 
the  current  policy.  The  Justification 
that  is  offered  is  that  for.  budgetary 
reasons,!  our  Nation  cannot  afford  a 
300,000  parrel  per  day  fill  rate. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
has  found  that  substantial  savlngis  can 
be  achieved  by  purchasing  the  oil  now 
when  thp  market  is  soft.  Savings  in  oil 
acquisiti0n  costs  by  CBO's  calculations 
would  alnount  to  $400  million  assum- 
ing aniuial  storage  costs  of  $3  per 
barrel,  while  there  would  be  addition- 
al interest  costs  on  the  national  debt, 
these  coats  also  could  be  offset  by  the 
higher  til  prices  that  would  occur 
during  i  shortage.  For  example,  fol- 
lowing ti  le  Iranian  oil  supply  interrup- 
tion average  OPEC  crude  oil  direct 
sales  prices  rose  $10.63  per  barrel  be- 
tween the  fourth  quarter  of  1978  and 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1979;  and  by  the 
end  of  lp80,  the  price  was  up  an  addi- 
tional $a  per  barrel. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in 
its  lette  of  May  21.  1982.  estimates 
the  oil  telling  prices  needed  in  1985 
are  between  $46  and  $52  per  barrel  in 
order  to  break  even  on  the  costs  of  in- 
terim st<irage.  These  prices  are  compa- 
rable to  recent  oil  price  forecasts  by 
Data  Resources.  The  GAO  thus  con- 
cluded that  apart  from  any  disruption 
during  the  next  several  years,  acceler- 
ated SPR  purchases  could  lead  to  a 
net  economic  benefit  depending  upon 
the  future  price  of  oil. 

But  mpre  importantly  what  we  are 


buying  ii  added  national  security  and 
economic  protection.  The  national  se- 
curity benefits  caimot  be  overstated. 
The  economic  benefits  also  caimot  be 
overstat(  d. 

The   I  nited   States   imports   about , 
one-thin    of  its  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products.  With  oil  imports 
likely  to  remain  above  5  million  bar- 
rels per  day  throughout  this  decade 
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we  should  move  quickly  during  this 
period  of  r  duced  prices  to  insure  our 
energy  an<l  economic  security.  The 
Congressioi^al  Budget  Office  outlined 
in  its  paper  the  dramatic  Impact  of  an 
oil  supply  Interruption  of  2.5  million 
barrels  per  day  to  the  United  States 
for  1  year;  such  a  shortage,  which  is 
comparable  to  the  1973  embargo, 
could  be  expected  to  cause  a  loss  of 
more  than  1  percent  in  the  gross  na- 
tional pro<luct,  increase  unemploy- 
ment by  ao  additional  2  percent  in  the 
first  year,  «nd  raise  the  price  level  by 
an  addition  il  1  percent  the  first  year. 
Conversely  the  availability  of  a  1-bil- 
lion-barrel  I  SPR,  as  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  ;ould  offset  this  entire 
shortfall. 

Therefore  let  us  support  purchase  of 
the  oil  noxr  and  benefit  from  the 
added  prote  ition. 

Future  oil  supply  disruptions  are  vir- 
tually inevitable  given  the  instabilities 
present  in  the  Middle  East.  The  Con- 
gress shoul<|  not  withdraw  its  full  sup- 
port for  tl^is  vital  national  security 
program,  inithe  absence  of  effective  al- 
ternative o(itions  for  responding  to  an 
oil  supply  disruption. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  indicates  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  jiidgment,  and  indeed  it  is. 
My  Judgmeht  differs  from  his  as  to 
the  urgencv  of  this  program  and  the 
wisdom  of  dperring  the  purchase. 

This  body]  and  the  other  body  have, 
for  the  last  1 1  Vi  or  2  years,  been  seek- 
ing a  way  inrwhich  we  can  enhance  the 
security  of  Jthis  country  by  having  a 
supply  of  dil  and  other  energy  pro- 
grams that  will  meet  the  critical  needs 
of  this  country  in  peacetime  or  in  war. 
and  will  thus  reduce  our  vulnerability 
to  the  distortion  of  our  economy  or 
the  distorticin  of  our  foreign  policy. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  stirring 
debates.  We|  passed  standby  allocation 
authority,  which  the  President  vetoed. 
Although  a  majority  of  this  body 
voted  in  favbr  of  overriding  the  Presi- 
dent's veto.  Ithere  was  not  a  sufficient 
majority  to  Succeed  in  overriding  that 
lajority,  nevertheless,  said 
have  emergency  energy 


veta.  But  a 
we  needed 
plans  in  pi 

Mr.  President,  all  of  the  testimony 
that  we  have  had  before  our  commit- 
tee indicates  that  virtually  all  we  have 
in  place  to  imeet  our  emergencies,  if 
they  shoulii  occur,  is  whatever  oil 
there  is  in  SpR.  We  have  nothing  else. 
In  spite  of  oir  efforts  to  erect  all  kinds 
of  program^  to  delegate  all  kinds  of 
authority,  wje  have  been  unsuccessful 
in  doing  anWhing  except  putting  oil 
into  the  stra|,egic  petroleum  reserve. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  says 
the  difference  between  200.000  and 
300,000  barrels  per  day  is  only  20  days 
over  the  ne}^t  3  years.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  isja  50-percent  increase  over 
what  It  would  otherwise  be.  If  20  days 
is  not  critical,  then  why  is  40  days  crit- 
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ical?  That  is  only  20  days  difference.  Answer.  The  following  tables  are  provided 
Twenty  days  is  not  much,  but  it  may  to  show  the  total  estimated  cost  of  the  cur- 
rent 750  MMB  system  as  proposed  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  plus  ap- 
plicable oil  fill  levels,  end  of  year. 
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mean  the  difference  between  having 
an  adequate  supply  and  not  having  an 
adequate  supply.  It  may  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  being  able  to  blunt 
the  price  pressure  that  otherwise 
might  occur  in  the  event  of  panic  and 
might  add  up  to  tens  of  billions  of  dol- 
lars of  additional  cost  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  and  as  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  underscored, 
the  shock  on  our  economy,  as  fragile 
as  it  Is  now,  from  any  such  massive  in- 
crease in  oil  prices  might  subvert  all  of 
the  good  efforts  of  this  body  and  of 
this  President  with  respect  to  econom- 
ic recovery. 

The  world  cannot  and  this  country 
cannot  afford  to  take  the  risk.  Mr. 
President,  of  that  kind  of  price  shock 
to  an  economy  as  fragile  as  the  one  we 
are  dealing  with  today.  We  might  be. 
indeed,  very  pennywise  and  pound- 
foolish  as  we  talk  about  trying  to  save 
a  little  money  in  1983  and  1984  at  the 
potential  expense  of  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  to  the  economy. 

Beyond  that,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimlous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  table  that  is  in  response 
to  three  questions  that  were  asked  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  One  was  to 
provide  us  their  estimates  of  cost  over 
the  period  from  1983  through  1990 
under  the  President's  budgetary  pro- 
posal and  under  our  proposal. 

The  second  one  is  the  President's  fill 
rate  proposal  plus  the  acquisition  of 
interim  storage  that  is  necessary.  The 
table  would  Indicate  that  the  second 
option  Is  only  $82  million  more  than 
the  President'?  proposal  over  the 
period  of  time  from  now  to  1990.  The 
proposal  that  we  have  Is  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day  up  to  500  million  barrels 
of  storage  and  then  to  complete  the 
storage  of  750  million  barrels,  with  the 
addition  of  construction  of  the  Big 
Hills  storage  facility  on  its  original 
schedule.  Over  time,  that  option  in- 
stead of  costing  more  money  In  direct 
budgetary  impact,  costs  less— not 
more,  less. 

These  are  DOE  figures.  It  costs  $548 
million  less  than  the  President's  cur- 
rent budget  expenditures  at  208,000 
barrels  per  day  . 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  trade  off 
of  economic  impact  in  the  short  term 
against  the  economic  savings  In  the 
longer  term  plus  the  additional  securi- 
ty of  having  done  what  we  are  suggest- 
ing to  do  here? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Question.  Please  provide,  based  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  SPR  congressional  budget 
submission,  a  funding  profile  of  the  750 
MMB  system  with  completion  in  1990  and 
applicable  oil  fill  levels,  end  of  year. 
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Question.  Please  provide,  based  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  SPR  congressional  budget 
submission,  a  funding  profile  of  the  750 
MMB  system  but  accelerate  the  program 
configuration  by  acquiring  interim  storage 
facilities,  increase  the  fill  rate  to  300.000 
BPD  until  500  MMB  are  in  storage,  and  ap- 
plicable oil  fill  levels,  end  of  year. 

Answer.  The  following  tables  are  provided 
to  show  the  additional  oil  acquisition  and 
transportation  and  storage  facilities  devel- 
opment cost  associated  with  acquiring  inter- 
im storage  facilities  over  the  fiscal  year  1983 
President's  budget. 
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Answer.  The  following  tables  are  provided 
to  show  the  additional  costs  associated  with 
acquiring  interim  storage  facilities  and  re- 
jecting the  proposed  fiscal  year  1982  defer- 
ral of  $53  million  over  the  fiscal  year  1983 
President's  budget. 
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Question.  Please  provide,  based  on  the 
fiscal  year  1983  SPR  congressional  budget 
submission,  the  funding  profile  for  the  750 
MMB  system  including  the  accelerated  pro- 
gram configuration  and  also  what  additional 
funding  would  be  needed  if  the  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  deferral  of  S53  million  is 
overturned  and  the  program  is  completed  in 
1989.  Include  the  applicable  oil  fill  levels, 
end  of  year. 
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Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  sincere  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
not  adopt  the  amendment  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  a 
portion  of  the  report  which  we  filed 
on  this  legislation.  I  refer  to  page  16 
because  there,  it  refers  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
with  respect  to  our  contingency  plans 
in  the  event  of  an  emergency.  As  is  ac- 
curately stated  there,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  conclusion  was  that 
"In  the  final  analysis,  it  may  well  be 
that  DOE'S  approach  to  contingency 
planning  for  everything  except  mili- 
tary situations  Is  still  little  more  than 
the  SPR  " 

If  that  is  all  we  have,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—and that  Is  the  evidence,  that 
that  is  all  we  have— we  can  scarcely 
afford  to  reduce  our  determination  to 
enhance  that  security  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

One  final  note.  I  mentioned  it  before 
but  I  want  to  underscore  It  now.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  talks  about 
the  budgetary  impact  in  1983  and 
1984.  He  is  accurately  quoting  the  fig- 
ures  which    have   been    furnished   to 
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him  by  the  administration.  Those  fig- 
ures are  the  worst-case  scenario.  They 
are  the  maximum  cost  in  1983  and 
1984.  The  actual  costs,  even  under  our 
proposal,  could  well  be  less  in  1983  and 
1984  because  they  might  well  be  put 
forward  into  subsequent  years— into 
1984  and  1985— and  the  early-years 
cost  thus  might  well  be  less  than  those 
stated  figures. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to 
me  that  this  is  not  a  time  for  us  to 
gamble  with  the  security  of  this  coun- 
try, let  alone  with  the  economy  or 
with  the  dollars  that  are  involved.  I 
hope  the  amendment  is  defeated. 
•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  Senator  Domenici's 
amendment  and  urge  its  adoption.  I 
have  strong  reservations  about  this 
entire  measure.  I  question  the  U.S.  in- 
volvement and  commitments  under 
lEA.  I  also  question  the  need  for  the 
various  reports  and  studies  which  this 
bill  would  burden  the  administration 
to  compile  and  submit.  However,  what 
is  most  offensive  to  me  in  this  bill  is 
its  provisions  to  require  a  mandatory 
fill  rate  of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve at  300,000  barrels  per  day. 

I  have  outlined  my  objections  to  this 
requirement  in  the  joint  minority 
views  filed  with  Senator  Domenici  in 
the  committee  report.  I  shall  not 
repeat  them  now.  I  only  want  to  em- 
phasize to  my  colleagues  that  a  vote 
for  our  amendment  is  not  a  vote 
against  SPR. 

The  administration  is  committed  to 
filling  SPR  at  both  a  fiscally  prudent 
rate  and  at  a  practical  level— to  the 
degree  permanent  storage  is  made 
available.  The  administration's  com- 
mitment is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that,  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982, 
SPR  will  contain  277  million  barrels  of 
oil.  a  150-percent  increase  since  the  ad- 
ministration took  office.  We  should 
allow  the  administration  to  continue 
to  pursue  its  wise  and  responsible 
course. 

An  untried  crash  program  of  interim 
storage  and  added  deficit  borrowing  of 
$3.16  billion  would  be  the  result  if  the 
bill  passes  unamended.  I  encourage  my 
colleagues  to  support  our  amendment 
and  resist  placing  an  unnecessary  and 
unfeasible  mandatory  minimum  fill 
rate  upon  an  administration  which  has 
proven  its  commitment  to  filling  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve. 

I  am  not  convinced  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  warranted;  however,  if  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  passage  of  this  bill  is 
desirable,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment  to  malce  the  measure 
more  palatable.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  today  is  dangerously 
vulnerable  to  an  energy  emergency. 
With  the  expiration  of  the  Emergency 
Petroleum  Allocation  Act  last  year, 
and  the  President's  veto  of  the  Stand- 
by Petroleum  Act  this  year,  the 
Nation  laclcs  any  coherent  mechanism 
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to  resp  >nd  to  a  disruption  in  petrole- 
um sup  plies.  There  is  a  broad  consen- 
sus tha ;  emergency  planning  is  neces- 
sary to  assure  our  national  security, 
protect  the  health  and  well-being  of 
our  citi  '.ens.  and  cushion  our  economy 
from  tie  shocic  of  an  Interruption  of 
our  enejrgy  supplies.  Yet  the  adminis- 
tration I  appears  content  to  leave  to 
chance  lour  response  to  an  emergency. 
This  is  B  gamble  which  recent  history 
demonstrates  we  can  ill  afford. 

The  legislation  before  us  is  a  modest 
but  imjortant  first  step  in  preparing 
the  Un  ted  States  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge ol  an  energy  emergency.  The  bill 
clearly  states  our  commitment  to  de- 
velopini  adequate,  comprehensive  pro- 
cedures to  mitigate  the  effects,  of  a 
shortage  of  petroleum  on  public 
health,  safety,  and  welfare.  It  requires 
the  Pre  lident  to  develop  and  transmit 
to  Cong  ress  a  drawdown  plan  for  the 
strategie  petroleum  reserve,  which  will 
help  stalbilize  prices  and  supply  in  the 
event  tbat  serious. shortages  develop. 
It  man<  ates  an  adequate  fill  rate  of 
300.000  barrels  a  day  for  SPR,  and 
provide^  for  interim  storage  of  crude 
oil  and  1  petroleum  products  so  that  the 
mandati  d  fill  rate  can  be  accommodat- 
ed and  he  United  States  can  talce  ad- 
vantage of  the  temporary  decline  in  oil 
prices. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  that  the 
commitiee's  bill  accepted  an  amend- 
ment b; '  Senator  Matsunaga,  which 
permits  storage  of  petroleum  products 
as  well  IS  crude  oil.  As  my  colleagues 
know,  Bpassachusetts  and  other  New 
England  States  remain  heavily  de- 
pendent on  imported  oil  despite  heroic 
conservj  tlon  efforts  by  our  citizens  in 
the  last  few  yeari.  Including  products 
as  well  as  crude  in  the  reserve  will 
allow  pr  3mpt  response  to  shortages  in 
heating  jil  and  other  needs  that  would 
seriousl:  affect  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens an«:  the  well-being  of  our  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  Pi  esident.  nearly  a  year  ago.  one 
released  a  GAO  report  which  reported 
an  "aln  ost  total  lack  of  emergency 
(energy;  preparedness"  in  the  United 
States.  1  Tnfortunately.  the  administra- 
tion ha  failed  to  heed  this  critical 
warning  The  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress tc  take  matters  into  its  own 
hands.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
adoptloi  of  S.  2332.  and  reject  the  Do- 
menici a  tiendment. 

•  Mr.  P  ERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  must 
state  mj  opposition  to  the  amendment 
by  the  SJenator  from  New  Mexico:  The 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  Is  a  crucial 
element  of  our  national  defense.  More 
importantly,  the  United  States'  con- 
tiitulng  Vulnerability  to  an  oil  cutoff 
makes  1^  an  element  of  our  national 
defense  ilikely  to  be  tested  someday. 
The  Middle  East  is  still  an  unstable 
place.  The  Middle  East  is  still  the 
source  <f  most  of  the  industrialized 
world's  )ll.  Considering  these  truths 
about   t  le   world    in    the    1980's.   we 
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would  be  derelict  in  our  fundamental 
responsibility  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  and  security  If  we  cut 
back  on  out  efforts  to  fill  the  SPR. 

In  general.  I  have  strongly  support- 
ed the  administration's  efforts  to  im- 
prove our  energy  security.  I  voted  to 
uphold  th4  President's  veto  of  the 
Standby  P«roleum  Allocation  Act— a 
well-lntentibned  but  unworkable  plan 
supported  by  many  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  afeo  think  that  this  adminis- 
tration is  giving  energy  security  the 
priority  it  Reserves.  But  the  heart  of 
their  energj^  security  planning  is  the 
SPR.  Officials  at  DOE  and  OMB  ac- 
knowledge this  very  openly.  This  is 
why  I  hav*  difficulty  understanding 
why  they  nbw  are  turning  to  the  SPR 
as  a  place  to  save  money  this  year. 

This  slact  oil  market  of  today  will 
not  last— and  even  if  it  did.  just  one 
revolution,  regional  war.  or  major  ter- 
rorist incident  could  send  oil  prices 
skyrocketing  again.  I  cannot  fathom 
how  we  coiud  vote  a  massive  increase 
in  our  defertse  budget  in  this  Chamber 
one  week  and  then  turn  around  and 
consider  sa\ilng  money  by  chopping  by 
a  third  the  ^ate  at  which  we  build  our 
best  energjf  defense.  A  full  SPR— a 
goal  which  will  still  take  years  to 
achieve— is  the  one  defense  expendi- 
ture that  (tould  make  the  difference 
between  hailing  to  use  all  those  new 
weapons  anu  riding  out  a  crisis  with 
the  securitif  of  assured  oil  supplies. 
PurthermortB.  a  full  SPR  would  show 
to  any  nation  or  group  that  still  sees 
energy  as  this  Nation's  Achilles  heel 
that  there  would  be  little  political  or 
economic  aflvantage  in  precipitating 
an  oil  crisis.! 

Cutting  bkck  on  the  rate  at  which 
we  fill  the  aPR  is  false  economy  to  an 
extreme.  I  Admit  that  we  may  find  it 
more  glamoj-ous  to  build  aircraft  carri- 
ers, tanks,  alnd  missiles,  but  if  there  is 
one  measure  we  can  take  to  build  up 
the  security^of  this  country,  it  is  stock- 
piling oil.  "rtiis  fact  is  not  lost  on  our 
constituents  either.  They  have  long 
memories,  stretching  back  to  1979  and 
1973  when  prices  shot  up  and  gas  lines 
spread  aroind  this  Nation.  I  found 
from  one  questionnaire  I  sent  to  Illi- 
nois that  9$  percent  of  the  respond- 
supported  continuing  to 
If  another  energy  crisis 
ely  if  not  certain  event 
It  decade— I  do  not  want  to 
iwer  to  my  constituents 
•ack  on  our  energy  securi- 
o  save  a  few  dollars  when 
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ents  strong 
fill  the  SP 
comes— a  11 
over  the  ne 
have  to 
that  we  cut 
ty  defenses 
times  were  rbugh 

While  I  feel  that  it  is  not  In  our 
direct  natioi  tal  interest  to  cut  back  on 
filling  the  SpR,  I  think  we  should  also 
consider  wli(at  this  loss  of  resolve  in 
energy  defenses  would 
the  other  oil  consuming 


building  out- 
look like  to 
nations  of  ihe  world.  The  industriaf- 


ized  world  is 
it  comes  to 


all  in  the  same  boat  when 
oil.  Since  1973,  a  major 


task  of  U.S.  diplomacy  has  been  to 
forge  better  cooperation  between  oil 
consumers.  The  International  Energy 
Agency,  its  emergency  sharing  system 
and  consultative  mechanisms  repre- 
sents the  fruits  of  these  efforts.  How 
will  it  look  to  our  allies  If  we  are  cut- 
ting back  on  our  efforts  to  defend  our- 
selves against  an  oil  shortage?  Not 
very  good.  I  can  assure  you.  Cutting 
back  on  our  energy  security  efforts  by 
slowing  the  filling  of  the  SPR  would 
seriously  undermine  our  leadership  of 
the  oil  Importing  nations. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  to  slow  the  filling  of  the 
SPR.  Even  in  these  days  of  economic 
austerity,  it  just  does  not  make  sense 
to  economize  on  this  vital  element  of 
our  national  security.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
join  my  colleagues  from  the  Energy 
Committee  in  their  effort  to  protect 
our  goal  of  Increasing  energy  inde- 
pendence by  opposing  any  lowering  of 
the  fill  rate  for  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve.  I  hope  that  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  will  join  us  in  rejecting  a 
proposal  that  would  weaken  our  coun- 
try's efforts  here  and  ultimately 
weaken  our  defense. 

Just  last  week,  the  Senate  defeated 
several  amendments  to  the  defense  au- 
thorization, arguing  that  we  cannot 
economize  to  the  detriment  of  our  de- 
fense. Whatever  one  believes  about 
the  efficacy  of  specific  weapons 
projects,  I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
question  the  importance  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  We  will  need 
fuel  to  fight  a  war  and  we  need  a 
secure  source  of  fuel  if  we  are  to  have 
a  better  chance  of  avoiding  war.  The 
factories  that  produce  the  weapons 
and  the  goods  required  to  maintain 
our  vast  economic  system  cannot  run 
without  adequate  fuel  supplies. 

Recently,  the  Center  for  Strategic 
and  International  Studies  at  George- 
town University  released  a  report  enti- 
tled "The  Critical  Link:  Energy  and 
National  Security  in  the  1980's."  This 
report  terms  the  Government's  "fail- 
ure to  take  the  energy  crisis  seriously 
a  prescription  for  disaster  later  In  the 
decade."  I  could  not  agree  more. 

Unfortunately,  the  benefits  of  SPR 
will  only  be  known  when  we  are  in  the 
midst  of  another  oil  embargo.  And  be- 
cause it  takes  years  to  fill,  it  is  an  easy 
target  for  budget  cutting.  Those  of  us 
supporting  the  300,000  barrel/day  fill 
rate  are  trying  to  stockpile  for  the 
winter,  while  others  cheerfully  tell  us 
not  to  worry  because  it  is  still  spring. 
But  the  oil  glut  will  end  and  a  long 
cold  winter  will  come.  Despite  the  in- 
evitability of  energy  shortages  in  the 
future,  each  year  proposals  are  made 
to  delaying  filling  SPR  because  the 
price  of  crude  is  too  high  or  the  inter- 
national situation  Is  too  uncertain  or 
we  cannot  afford  it.  And  the  only  way 
to  prove  that  they  are  wrong  Is  to 


allow  a  slowdown  of  the  fill  rate  and 
wait  for  a  crisis. 

We  have  heard  throughout  this 
debate  that  the  cost  of  this  program  Is 
too  high.  The  opposite  is  more  likely. 
Delaying  filling  the  SPR  would  risk 
even  higher  energy  costs  when  we  fi- 
nally buy  the  oil  at  a  future  date. 
More  important,  we  should  compare 
the  cost  of  SPR  with  other  programs 
In  the  defense  sector  of  the  budget. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  that 
we  keep  in  perspective  our  Persian 
Gulf  strategy  as  we  discuss  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  We  have  made  a 
commitment  to  field  a  Rapid  Deploy- 
ment Force  which  could  have  the  ca- 
pability to  protect  our  interests  In  the 
petroleum  supply  from  the  Middle 
East  area.  We  will  be  spending  billions 
of  dollars  to  staff,  train,  and  supply 
this  force  over  the  next  several  years. 
While  this  force  may  help  in  restart- 
ing the  shipment  of  oil.  It  cannot  guar- 
antee that  oil  shipments  will  not  be  in- 
terrupted. The  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve directly  addresses  the  problem  of 
interrupted  oil  supplies:  it  provides  a 
readily  available  supply  of  oil  to  the 
United  States  If  we  need  it.  The  SPR 
complements  and  enhances  the  con- 
cept of  the  Rapid  Deployment  Force. 
An  adequately  filled  reserve  gives  the 
United  States  more  options  and  time 
to  deal  with  possible  oil  disruptions.  It 
puts  us  less  at  the  mercy  of  those  who 
would  wish  to  interrupt  our  oil  supply. 

We  should  fill  the  reserve  faster— 
not  slower— for  the  sake  of  our  own 
economy.  It  puts  energy  cash  In  our 
hands  and  is  a  weapon  against  Infla- 
tionary increases.  It  is  also  a  way  of  as- 
suring that  our  foriegn  policy  will  be 
independent  and  free  of  excessive  oil 
pressures.* 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  under  the  In- 
struction of  the  previous  order,  a  vote 
will  occur  on  the  Domenici  amend- 
ment at  3  o'clock  this  afternoon.  May 
26.  1982.  The  amendment  will  remain 
set  aside  until  that  time. 

UP  AMENDMENT  lOOS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure). 
for  himself  and  Mr.  Durembekcer.  proposes 
an  unprinted  amendment  numbered  1005. 


On  page  7,  line  5.  strike  "September  30." 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  'December  1.". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
changes  the  date  for  the  President  to 
transmit  to  Congress  a  drawdown  plan 
for  the  SPR.  The  date  stated  in  the 
bill  is  September  30.  1982.  This  amend- 
ment would  change  that  date  to  De- 
cember 1.  1982. 

I  know  of  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment. This  is  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration. I  hope  the  amendment 
will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
frankly,  I  do  not  know  why  this 
matter  should  be  a  political  matter 
that  has  to  be  put  off  until  after  the 
election.  But  I  have  no  objection: 
therefore,  I  shall  not  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  yield  back  my 
time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1005)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.    McCLURE.    Mr.    President.    I' 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  want  to  ask  my 
colleague  from  Idaho  about  the  au- 
thority provided  by  S.  2332.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  bill  authorizes 
the  use  of  up  to  10  percent  of  the  reve- 
nues appropriated  for  SPR  oil  acquisi- 
tion to  defray  expenses  associated 
with  interim  storage  of  crude  oil  and 
refined  petroleiun  products. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes:  that  is  true. 
Under  existing  law  SPR  storage  can  be 
placed  in  refinery-dependent  areas  and 
import-dependent  markets  such  as  the 
east  coast  and  Hawaii.  Under  S.  2332. 
oil  acquisition  funds  could  be  used  to 
implement  such  a  regional  reserve,  as 
interim  storage. 

Mr.  STAFTORD.  As  you  know,  the 
east  coast  consumes  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  Nation's  oil.  One  million, 
seven  hundred  thousand  barrels  a  day 
of  refining  capacity  is  located  there, 
and  the  region  Is  85  percent  dependent 
upon  Imported  oil.  In  contrast,  the 
gulf  coast  and  Nation  as  a  whole  are 
only  39  percent  dependent.  We  are 
concerned  that  the  SPR  is  not  at 
present  designed  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  problems  of  the  east  coast, 
the  Northeast  and  New  England  in 
particular.  We  remain  vulnerable  to  an 
embargo  or  shortage.  If  a  shortage 
were  to  occur,  we  would  be  hit  first 
and  hit  hardest. 

In  light  of  these  problems,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  six  New  England  States 
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strongly  support  the  establishment  of 
a  regional  reserve. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  a  commendable 
Idea.  In  March  our  Subcommittee  on 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  re- 
ceived testimony  from  witnesses,  in- 
cluding a  noted  petroleum  economist, 
favoring  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
im fUel  oil  reserve  on  the  east  coast. 
They  explained  that  such  a  reserve 
was  necessary  because  during  a  short- 
age gulf  coast  refineries  would  find  it 
very  difficult  to  .  produce  sufficient 
quantities  of  fuel  oil  to  replace  import- 
ed supplies.  Thus.  S.  2332  would  pro- 
vide additional  revenues  for  such  a  re- 
serve which  under  the  circumstances 
certainly  seems  advisable. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.* 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2332.  the  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness  Act.  and  par- 
ticularly to  reinforce  consideration  of 
an  option  that  has  been  part  of  the 
public  law  since  1975. 

Section  157  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (ECPA)  requires  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  (SPR)  to 
provide  a  regional  petroleum  reserve 
(RPR)  in.  or  readily  accessible  to,  any 
region  in  which  product  imports  equal 
or  exceed  20  percent.  On  a  number  of 
occasions,  the  east  coast  has  specifical- 
ly been  identified  for  regional  product 
storage.  I  believe  that  an  RPR  of  prod- 
ucts for  the  east  coast  is  well  justified 
and  should  be  given  every  sympathetic 
attention. 

However.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
point  out  a  statistic  of  startling  if  not 
frightening,  moment.  Hawaii  imports 
92  percent  of  the  energy  consumed,  all 
petroleum,  and  primarily  from  the 
OPEC  cartel.  If  it  can  be  argued  that 
the  east  coast  deserves  a  regional  pe- 
troleum reserve,  then  the  justification 
for  Hawaii  is  certainly  most  compel- 
ling. 

Next  month,  representatives  from 
the  Department  of  Energy.  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  private  sector 
and  the  State  of  Hawaii  will  meet  to 
discuss  the  nature  of  energy  emergen- 
cy readiness  in  the  Pacific  Basin.  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  participants  will  very 
seriously  consider  the  merits  of  a  re- 
gional petroleum  reserve  of  products 
in  the  Pacific  Basin,  for  the  security  of 
our  Nation  and  the  fragile  economy  of 
my  home  State  are  in  danger  of  being 
compromised  by  the  uncertain  status 
of  the  present  mechanism  to  respond 
to  a  serious  oil  crisis  in  the  Pacific. 

Mr.  President,  both  S.  2332  and  pre- 
viously enacted  legislation  provide 
flexibility  for  a  regional  petroleum  re- 
serve of  products.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  facts  pertaining  to  this  important 
alternative  will  convince  the  appropri- 
ate decisionmakers  of  the  critical  need 
to  plan  for  and  utilize  this  option. 
I  urge  a  favorable  vote  for  S.  2332. 
Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
support      my      colleague.       Senator 
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McClire.  and  the  Energy  Committee 
in  the  continuing  work  or  addressing 
the  necessity  ior  this  country  to  be 
prepared  in  the  event  of  an  energy 
emergency.  As  a  matter  of  national  se- 
curity, it  is  imperative  that  this  coun- 
try be  adequately  prepared  to  meet  an 
energy!  supply  shortfall.  Therefore.  I 
back  efforts  to  increase  the  fill  rate  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve;  par- 
ticularty  at  this  time,  when  the  cur- 
rent sojft  world  oil  market  offers  lower 
prices  |for  oil.  Although  temporary 
storag^  might  be  required,  if  the  fill 
rate  were  increased,  alternate  tempo- 
rary siforage  is  available  and  feasible 
lUld  be  leased  by  DOE  until 

anent  space  is  completed, 
ling  on  the  national  defense  as- 
If  the  argument,  the  following 
points  tnust  be  considered.  Despite  the 
builduD  of  U.S.  conventional  forces 
and  the  advent  of  the  rapid  deploy- 
ment joint  task  force,  the  Soviets  are 
still  vitally  interested  in  securing  a 
military  position  in  the  Persian  Gulf 
and  Indian  Ocean  area.  They  areialso 
pursuirtg  deliberate  efforts  to  anuigo- 
nize  pip-Westem  governments  in  the 
area  while  reinforcing  their  ties  with 
countries  such  as  India  and  Ethiopia. 
The  explosive  political  situation  in 
that  pairt  of  the  world  could  lead  to  a 
military  confrontation  similar  to  the 
Iran-Iraq  dispute,  or  outright  inter- 
vention by  the  Soviets  on  the  order  of 
an  Afghanistan  incursion.  Falling 
world  <)il  prices,  the  isolation  of  the 
Iran-Iraq  dispute,  and  stability  be- 
tween Jgypt  and  Israel  has  led  some 
le  complacent  about  the  situa- 
he  Middle  East.  I  believe  the 
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apparent  calm  in  the  region  tends  to 
disguis^  underlying  and  potentially 
critical  political,  economic,  and  mili- 
tary conditions. 

Congress  commitment  to  expand 
U.S.  defense  capabilities  might  be  un- 
dermined if  the  United  States  remains 
vulnerable  to  another  oil  supply  inter- 
ruptioni  Such  consequences,  if  they 
were  to  occur,  might  cripple  our  indus- 
trial batee— which  is  already  suffering 
in  this  Recession.  Now  is  the  time  to  let 
our  allies  know  that  we  mean  business 
about  a  rapid  buildup  in  our  oil  stock- 
pile and  that  we  will  take  whatever 
steps  ate  necessary  to  protect  our  oil 
supply  and  economic  interests  as  well. 
We  will  give  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
allies  ai  nple  reason  to  believe  that  we 
intend  I  o  ignore  our  economic  security 
if  we  do  not  continue  filling  the  strate- 
gic pet]  oleum  reserve  at  a  rate  com- 
mensurite  with  our  true  capabilities. 
We  should  act  decisively  now  to  pro- 
tect our  interests  and  make  certain 
that  oUr  true  intentions  are  under- 
stood.   I 

Since  the  start  of  1981.  world  crude 
prices  hpve  been  dropping  steadily  suid 
the  Department  of  Energy  has  .been, 
for  som  J  time,  taking  advantage  of  the 
situatioi.  Purchases  on  the  spot 
market  doubled  the  size  of  the  reserve 


during  the?  calendar  year.  These  trends 
are  continuing  in  the  world  market 
and  should  continue  into  the  near 
future  unless  a  supply  interruption  is 
created  b»  external  forces.  It  makes 
good  economic  sense  for  the  DOE  to 
purchase  as  much  oil  as  possible  for 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  before 
the  price  t|-end  again  rises.  This  action 
would  reuit  in  a  strategic  benefit  at 
less  cost  toj  the  taxpayer. 

I.  therefore,  support  an  increased  fill 
rate  for  trie  SPR.  and  continue  to  en- 
dorse the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram.        I 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  fiirther  requests  for  time  on 
the  bill.  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remairider  of  my  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  on  the  bill.  Mr. 
President.  | 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  PFESIDINq  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeasTand  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCX,URE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  wm  state  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, the  vote  on  the  Domenici 
amendment  will  occur  at  3  o'clock,  to 
be  followed  immediately,  without  in- 
tervening ifiotion  or  debate,  by  a  I'oll- 
call  on  pa^Age  of  the  bill.  Am  I  cor- 
rect? I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  ^oirect. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  If  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, that]  second  rollcall  will  be  a  10- 
minute  rollcall. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  qorrect. 


JUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  McciuRE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  cill  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toc^ll  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  am  in 
the  process!  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
manager  of  the  bill,  of  reviewing  an 
amendment!  which  I  understand  may 
shortly  be  called  up.  which  has  only 
just  come  Into  my  possession.  It  is  a 
lengthy  aniendment.  I  am  moving  as 
quickly  as  t,  can.  I  wonder  if  the  chair- 
man would!  be  disposed  to  withhold 
temporarily. 

Mr.  HATf  lELD.  I  am  really  not.  but 
I  ask  what  time  factor  the  Senator  is 
talking  about? 
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Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  I  will  be 
ready  to  proceed  within  a  very  few 
minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  be  very 
happy  to  withhold. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  my 
friend  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  The  clerk  will  resume  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the 
call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  business  which  the  clerk 
will  state. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  amendment  or 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  the  third  commit- 
tee amendment  to  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  my  staff  be  grant- 
ed the  privileges  of  the  floor  during 
the  balance  of  this  day:  Bill  Billmire. 
Howard  Propst.  Lee  Stillwell,  Debbie 
Buettner,  Bob  Potts,  and  Brian  Waid- 
'  mann. 
*  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMElfDMENT  NO.   1006 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1642.) 

(Purpose:  Substitute  for  Committee 
Amendment  No.  3) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  sent  an  amendment  to  the  desk, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1006.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed 
to  be  stricken  by  the  third  committee 
amendment  (i.e..  strike  material  on  page  4. 
lines  1  through  5)  insert  the  following: 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  reserves  the 
right  to  object. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object.  I  under- 
stand it  would  be  in  order  that  if  I 
were  to  object  the  entire  amendment, 
some  25  to  30  pages,  could  be  read  and 
that  would  be  my  right  to  insist  that  it 
be  read  at  this  point:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  object,  but  I  just  wanted  to 
make  a  point  that  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  his  indul- 
gence a  few  moments  ago  to  give  him  a 
chance  to  understand  what  is  before 
us,  and  he  has  not  in  any  way  sought 
to  play  games  with  the  Senator  nor  do 
I  seek  to  do  so.  We  have  serious  busi- 
ness before  us. 

I  would  resort  to  such  tactics  only  in 
extremes  where  I  have  no  other 
option. 

Since  the  Senator  has  treated  me 
with  courtesy.  I  do  not  object,  and  I 
thank  him  for  the  courtesy.  That  does 
not  mean  I  am  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  say  that  so  Senators  will  un- 
derstand. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

DEPARTMEirrAL  MAMACEMCIfT 

OmCE  or  THE  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

I  TRANSFER  or  FUNDS' 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  payments  to  States  for  Medic- 
aid FYaud  Control  Units,  there  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  necessary  expenses,  S13,941.000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Student  Loan  Insurance 
For  an  additional  amount  under  title  IV. 
part    B    of    the    Higher    Education    Act. 
$1,300,000,000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $6,550,000. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
Action 
operating  expenses,  domestic  programs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses,   domestic   programs,"   under  the 
provisions  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (Public  Law  93- 
113.  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  section  4951  et 
seq.).  $2,000,000. 

Corporation  por  Public  Broadcasting 

PUBLIC  broadcasting  FUND 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as 
authorized  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  amended,  an  amount  which  shall  be 
available  within  limitations  specified  by  said 
Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  1984,  $24,400,000: 
Provided,  That  no  funds  made  available  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  receptions, 
parties,  and  similar  forms  of  entertainment 
for  Government  officials  or  employees:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 


tained In  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
or  used  to  aid  or  support  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity excluding  from  participation  in.  deny- 
ing the  benefits  of.  or  discriminating  against 
any  person  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  religion,  or  sex. 
President's  Commission  for  the  Study  op 
Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine 

salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses '.  $309,000. 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Programs 

annual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 


'RESCISSION' 
'INCLUDING  transfer  of  FUNDS  I 

Of    the    amount    of    authority    provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982  and 
prior   Appropriation    Acts,    $225,071,321    of 
contract    authority    and    $5,985,124,165    of 
budget    authority    is    rescinded:    Provided, 
That  the  budget  authority  specified  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent  Agencies   Appropriation 
Act.   1982  for  public  housing  construction 
other  than  low  Income  housing  for  Indian 
families  is  reduced  by  $2,345,400,000:   Pro- 
vided further.  That  $500,000,000  of  budget 
authority   provided   in    that   Act   shall   be 
made  available  for  obligation  after  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  for  modernization  of  existing 
low-income  housing  projects  (section  14  of 
the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended)  of  which  $89,321,727  shall  be  for 
the  modernization  of  5.093  vacant  uninhabi- 
table public  housing  units,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  other  than  section  14(f) 
of  such  Act.  $19,260,000  of  ccilitract  author- 
ity provided  in  that  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligation  after  September  30.  1982. 
for  low-income  housing  for  Indian  families, 
and  $39,300,000  in  contract  authority  pro- 
vided in  that  Act  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation    after   September    30,    1982,    for 
housing  assistance  payments  pursuant   to 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  for  projects  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  $254,400,000  of  budget  au- 
thority   provided    in    the    Department    of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982  under 
the  heading  "Annual  Contributions  for  As- 
sisting Housing",  shall  be  transferred  to  the 
heading     PaymenU  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  Projects"  and  merged  with 
the  amounts  available  therein  for  payment 
to    public    housing    agencies   for   operating 
subsidies:  and  appropriations  for  payments 
to   public   housing   agencies   for  operating 
subsidies  for  low-income  housing  projects  as 
authorized  by  section  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437g),  are  increased  to  the  extent  budget 
authority  is  transferred:  and  the  budget  au- 
thority transferred  under  this  section  in  ad- 
dition to  that  provided  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982 
shall  be  made  available  foi  the  foregoing 
purposes:  and  payments  to  public  housing 
agencies  from  funds  made  available  under 
the  heading  "Payments  for  Operation  of 
Low-Income    Housing    Projects"    shall    be 
made  pro  rata  solely  in  accordance  with  the 
Performance  Funding  System  (as  set  forth 
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In  24  C.P.R.  part  890.  as  of  February  8. 
1982);  and  any  part  of  these  payments  to 
public  housing  agencies  which  has  not  been 
obligated  before  the  thirtieth  calendar  day 
following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  obligated  on  such  thirtieth  day  not- 
withstanding    the    provisions    of    section 
200(a)  of  title  31.  United  SUtes  Code:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  of  the  amount  available 
after-  the  foregoing  rescission  $152,715,200 
of  contract  authority  and  S3.7OO.0OO.OOO  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  for  projects  under 
section   8.   United  States   Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  the  renu  for  which  are 
approved  pursuant  to  the  note  governing  fi- 
nancing adjustments  (46  Fed.  Reg.  51903. 
October  23,  1981)  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  include  in  the  determination  of  the 
fair  market  rental  a  factor  reflecting  actual 
increased  costs,  and  except  that  the  Agree- 
ment to  Enter  into  a  Housing  Assistance 
Payments  Contract  shall  not  be  required  to 
include  a  provision  requiring  that  construc- 
tion must  be  in  progress  prior  to  October  1. 
1982:  Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  reha- 
bilitated projects   under  section  8.   United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended, 
during  1982;  the  Secretary  shall  not  impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  limitation 
on   the  cost   and   rent   increases   resulting 
from  increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 
ing the  authority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 
increases  set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  any  balances  of 
authorities  made  available  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban   Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation    Act,    1982    which    are.    or 
become,   available  for  obligation   in   fiscal 
year  1982.  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  approved  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent    Agencies    Appropriation    Act, 
1982  which  remains  after  the  above  rescis- 
sion, and  such   merged  amounts  shall   be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  applicable  to  authorizations,  becom- 
ing available  in  fiscal  year  1982:  And  provid- 
ed  further.    That    none    of    the    merged 
amounts  available   for  obligation   in    1982 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(c)(2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437c). 
and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  1439). 

RENT  SUPPLSMENT 
'RESCISSION! 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
In  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  E>evelopment  Act  of  1965  (12  U.S.C. 
1701s).  further  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1982 
by  not  more  than  $3,340,000  in  uncommitted 
balances  of  authorizations  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  Appropriation  Acts. 
Housing  Production  Assistance  Payments 

For  mortgage  interest  assistance  pay- 
menU.  $1,000,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Such  amount  shall  be  made 
available  under  the  terms  and  conditions  of 
the  following  paragraphs: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
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to  as  ^e  Secretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Aaso- 
ciationi  to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
pjriodit  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  section. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this 
heading  during  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Hdme  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage iijterest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  ifiortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
movingl  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  beriod.  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per 
annum.) 

(c)  T*  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  paymenu  under  this  section,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insuped  under  section  (g). 

(d)  A^istance  payments  under  this  section 
may  be  Imade  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  yeaH  with  respect  to  any  mortgage. 

(e)  Tlje  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reducti<in  payments  made  under  this  section 
shall  cohstitute  a  second  lien  on  the  proper- 
ty or  sHares  with  respect  to  which  the  pay- 
ments afe  made  and  shall  be  repayable— 

(1)  wrten  the  property  is  sold: 

(2)  w^en  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
prlnicip^l  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 


rower; 

(3)U[ 
erty  sp^ 
tary;  or] 

(4)  U[ 
gage  or : 

except 
exceed 


in  any  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
:ified  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 


in  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
lan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
hat  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
JO  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equty.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 
(f)  Tile  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
■rest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
lot  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 
-  -  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  momhly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest Miich  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  anp  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and!  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
'  '^  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 

or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
f  11  per  centum  per  annum;  and 
difference  between  the  amount  of 
hly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
ich  the  mortgagor  or  twrrower  is 
to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and!  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
percentage  points  less  than  the 
fled  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 
..withstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

( 1 )  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whos^  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  ^ring  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation f<ir  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends tojoccupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residenc*.  except  that  the  limiution  con- 
tained iq  this  paragraph  may  be  increased 
to  not  td  exceed  $37,000  where  necessary  for 
families  |to  qualify  for  increased  principal 
amountsi  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to|}aragraph  (2); 

(2)  ha*e  a  principal  obligation  not  to  exe- 
ceed  $67  500,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 


gage  in 

spect  t 

amount 

(1)  th 


borrowe) 
mortga 
the  rate 
(2)  th 
the  mo 
terest 
obligat 
loan. 


mortga 

rate  fo 

rate  sp 

(g)  N 
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establish  ir  :reased  principal  amounts  of  not 
to  exceed  1 15  per  centum  of  such  amount  in 
any  area  iirhich  has  been  determined  to 
have  high  prevailing  housing  sales  prices 
pursuant  to  section  203(b)(2)  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act.  but  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  Ihe  interest  i  eduction  payments 
pursuant  t(>  subsection  (f).  the  Secretary 
shall  disregfu-d  any  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  thtit  part  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
which  exceeds  $67,500; 

(3)  involvt  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  was  substantially  completed  by 
January  1.  |983; 

(4)  provid^  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  I  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  Be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fiftlfc.  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loa*  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  t»ie  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  th^  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation; 

(5)  providi,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  payments  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amounti required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  thd  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation; 

(6)  have  hieen  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  schec^led  adjustments  in  the  month- 
id  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 


ly  payment 
tion  (e); 

(7)  be  ori 
who  is  res 


Inated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
insible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

(8)  in  the!  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  sectioh  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

iterest  and  contain  such  other 
inditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
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(9)  bear  i 
terms  and 
prescribe. 

(h)    The 
amount  ava 
among  the 
so  that— 

(1)  one-th 
on  the  bas 
of  each  Stat 

(2)  one-th 
on  the  basi 
one-  to  four 
from  1978  t 


[secretary  shall  allocate  the 
lable  to  carry  out  this  program 
Itates  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 


'd  of  such  amount  is  allocated 

of  the  ratio  of  the  population 

to  the  population  of  all  States; 

d  of  such  amount  is  allocated 

of  the  percentage  decline  in 

amily  housing  starts,  measured 

_  1981.  of  each  State  relative  to 

the  percentage  decline  for  all  SUtes;  and 

(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basil  of  the  ratio  of  each  States 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  threetmonth  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  |  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

(i)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading;  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  thel  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 
UKl)  The  (Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowei  s. 
(2)  The  S^retary  shall  maximize  timely 
'  '    "'  authority  under  this  section 


utilization  oi 


by  limiting  he  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment!  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  ^retary  shall  issue  final  regu- 


lations, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
to  carry  out  this  section  of  this  bill. 

(k)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
heading  not  to  exceed  $5,120,000,000:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  $1,000,000,000  appropriated 
under  this  heading  shall  remain  available 
for  commitment  until  Novemk)er  1,  1982. 
INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 


construction  grants 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  other  than  sections 
201(m)(l).  205(k).  206.  208.  and  209. 
$2,400,000,000.  including  granU  for  biologi- 
cal treatment  facilities  to  repair  or  replace 
small  community  systems  suffering  struc- 
tural failure  outside  the  warranty  period, 
where  determined  to  be  necessary,  to 
remain  available  until  expended:  Provided. 
That  of  such  amount.  $3,965,426  in  addition- 
al funds  (the  amount  which  was  withheld 
from  the  SUte  of  Kansas  by  reason  of  an 
accounting  error  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment) shall  t>e  made  available  to  the  State 
of  Kansas. 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCE  RESPONSE  TRUST  FUND 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982.  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  upon  enactment,  and 
up  to  an  additional  $2,000,000  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Administrator  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  performance  of  specific  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  section  111(c)(4) 
of  Public  Law  96-510.  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compansation. 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Management  of 
all  funds  made  available  to  the  Department 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trustee  of  the  fund,  as  outlined  in 
section  223(h)  of  the  Art. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
research  and  development 
Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading.  -National  Aeronau- 
tics  and   Space   Administration.    Research 
and  development "  in  Public  Law  97-101.  not 
less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
specified:  $31,200,000  for  expendable  launch 
vehicles;   $323,500,000   for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy (including  $40,000,000  for  Shuttle- 
Spacelab  payloads);  $205,000,000  for  plane- 
tary  exploration   (including   Sl.VOO.OOO   for 
the  midlevel  facility  in  Hawaii);  $39,500,000 
for  life  sciences;  $328,200,000  for  space  ap- 
plications   (including     $2,300,000     for    the 
search  and  rescue  program.  $5,000,000  for 
technology  transfer.  $6,000,000  for  upper  at- 
mospheric  research   satallite   experiments. 
$16,200,000   for  Shuttle-Spacelab   payloads. 
and  $12,400,000  for  a  30/20  gigahertz  lest 
satellite,  the  latter  amount  to  be  combined 
with  $3,000,000  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
96-526      for     solar     electric      propulsion); 
$8,000,000      for      technology      utilization; 
$264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research  and 
technology;  $111,000,000  for  space  research 
and  technology:  and  $402,100,000  for  track- 
ing and  data  acquisition:  Provided.  That  of 
the  funds  available  for  the  Space  Shuttle, 
including  space  flight  operations,  not  less 
than  $80,000,000  shall  be  made  available  for 
design    development    and    procurement    of 


liquid  hydrogen-liquid  oxygen  upper  stages 
for  use  in  launching  the  Galileo  and  Solar 
Polar  Spacecraft  in  1986:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  may  be  obligated  for  other 
upper  stages,  including  kick  stages,  for  the 
Galileo  and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  after  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  except  for  work  per- 
formed prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act.  together  with  liability  from  termina- 
tion: Provided  further.  That  no  funds  appro- 
priated in  this  or  any  other  Act  may  be  obli- 
gated for  a  Solar  Maximum  repair/ retrieval 
mission  until  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
enters  into  an  agreement  with  the  Adminis- 
trator to  reimburse  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  such  mission  (exclu- 
sive of  the  costs  attributable  solely  to  equip- 
ment for  the  Solar  Maximum  spacecraft 
and  to  equipment  capable  of  reuse):  Provtd- 
ed  further.  That  upon  request  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  and  approval  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
heading  'National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  Construction  of  facilities" 
or  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration.' Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" in  Public  Law  97-101  and  Public  Law 
96-526  shall  be  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  including  space  flight  operations: 
Provided  further.  That  the  Administrator 
makes  sufficient  funds  available  to  assure 
that  a  second  Space  Shuttle  launch  pad  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  is  oper- 
ational by  January  1,  1986. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 
Limitations  in  section  501(40)  of  title  V  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment-Independent Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982.  are  amended  as  follows: 
The  limitations  on  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  and  Con- 
gressional Relations  are  increased  from  26 
full-time  permanent  positions  and  27  staff 
years  to  31  full-time  permanent  positions 
and  33.5  staff  years,  the  limitation  on  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  the  Comptroller  is  increased 
from  150  full-time  permanent  positions  to 
161  full-time  permanent  positions,  the  limi- 
tation on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Office  of  External 
Relations  is  increased  from  120  full-time 
permanent  positions  to  125  full-time  perma- 
nent positions,  excluding  those  positions  al- 
located for  Technology  Utilization  activities, 
and  the  limitation  on  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation  is  increased  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2,300,000. 

CHAPTER  III 
Coast  Guard 

OPERATING  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses".  $48,000,000,  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

AcguisiTiON.  coNSTRuerrioN.  and 

IMPROVEMENTS 
'DISAPPROVAL  or  DEPERRAL' 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  deferral  of 
$216,520,000  as  reported  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  his  message  of  March  25.  1982. 
Federal  Highway  Administration 
peoeral-aid  highway  program 
Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal-aid  Highway 
Act   of   1981    is  amended   by   striking   the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 


by  iiMerting  the  following:  "plus,  (a)  an  ad- 
ditional amount  not  to  exceed  $53,000,000  in 
obligation  authority  which  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  the  States  in  order  to  in- 
crease such  total  obligation  limitation,  so 
that  the  reduction  of  any  State's  final  obli- 
gation limitation  is  held  to  IS  per  centum  of 
the  tentative  limitation  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  October  1.  1981;  and  (b)  an  addition- 
al amount  not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  in  obli- 
gation authority  to  carry  out  section 
310(d)(3)  of  Public  Law  97-102. ". 

NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND  RECREATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
'LIQUIDATION  OP  CONTRACT  AUTHORIZATION! 

Any  amounts  previously  authorized  to  be 

derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 

the  payment  of  obligations  in  carrying  out 

the  provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  148  are  to  be 

transferred  to  and  administered  under  the 

appropriation  "Federal-aid  highways ". 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Civil  Aeronau-tics  Board 

payments  to  air  carriers 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  air  carries  ".  $28,400,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That 
$8,242,000  shall  be  used  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  September.  1981.  to 
provide  for  subsidy  payments  under  49 
U.S.C.  1376  and  1389:  Provided  further.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  any 
funds  appropriated  for  "Payments  to  air 
carriers"  in  this  or  any  other  Act  which  are 
not  obligated  by  Septemt>er  30.  1982.  shall 
t>e  available  for  obligations  only  for  section 
419  (49  U.S.C.  1389)  subsidies,  except  for  ad- 
justments to  section  406  (49  U.S.C.  1376) 
payments  for  service  provided  prior  to  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

PAYMENTS  for  DIRECTED  RAIL  SERVICE 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
lor  directed  rail  service".  $8,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  120  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  is 
amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road" the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  railroad  subject  to  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  or  sutKhap- 
ter  IV  of  chapter  11  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  which  has  ceased  to  provide 
passenger  commuter  service  over  any  line  of 
the  railroad"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ""2-year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "•3-year ":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Rock  Island  Railroad  " 
each  place  it  appears  (other  than  the  first 
time  it  appears)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"railroad";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "the 
Rock  Island  Railroad  "  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  railroad  ". 

CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTMEa*T  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  op  Government  Financial 

Operations 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an   additional   amount   for   "Salaries 
and  expenses  ".  $81,604,000. 
Bureau  op  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount   for  "Salaries 
and  expenses  ".  $23,825,000:  Provided.  That 
no   funds  made   available   by   this   Act   or 
Public  Law  97-161  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish or  implement  any  proposed  reorgani- 
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zation  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the  Bu- 
reau's functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  E>epartment  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30.  1982:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reorganization  or  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the 
Bureau's  functions,  or  activities  to  other 
agencies  within  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  subsequent  U?  September  30.  1982. 
shall  be  accomplished  or  implemented  with- 
out the  specific,  express  approval  of  both 
House  and  Senate  Conunittees  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Umna)  States  Customs  Service 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $14,865,000.  of  which 
$8,000,000  shall  be  used  for  salaries,  ex- 
penses, equipment,  and  other  related  ex- 
penses for  Operation  Exodus. 

United  States  Secret  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  -expenses".  $2,700,000.  of  which 
$1,100,000  for  repairs,  alterations,  expan- 
sion, minor  construction,  and  other  related 
facility  renovations  at  the  Beltsvllle.  Mary- 
land. Secret  Service  T<raining  Center  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and 
$1,600,000  for  the  costs  of  construction  and 
installation  of  a  White  House  Complex  Se- 
curity System  shall  remain  available  until 
expended;  Provided,  That  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Training  Facility  in  Belts- 
vllle. Maryland,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "James  J.  Rowley 
Secret  Service  Training  Center".  Any  refer- 
ence to  such  training  facility  in  any  law. 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  it  as  the  James  J.  Rowley 
Secret  Service  Training  Center. 

U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  fund  for  revenue  forgone 
on  free  and  reduced  rates  of  mail,  pursuant 
to  39  U.S.C.  2401(c).  $60,000,000:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly 
revise  the  adjustment  to  preferred  rates 
made  pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law 
97-92  so  that,  while  mail  under  former  sec- 
tion 4452  (b)  and  (c)  of  title  39.  United 
States  Code,  continues  not  to  benefit  from 
the  16-year  phasing  schedule  established 
pursuant  to  section  3626  of  such  title,  all 
other  mail  covered  by  such  schedule  shall 
benefit  from  step  13  on  such  schedule 
through  September  30.  1982.  This  provision 
shall  be  implemented  on  June  20.  1982. 

Effective  October  1.  1982.  section  1723  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  Public  Law 
97-35.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
before  "Notwithstanding"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

General  Services  Administration 

national  archives  and  records  service 

operating  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses".  $9,900,000.  of  which  $2,000,000 
for  allocations  and  grants  for  historical  pub- 
lications and  records  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

OPriCE  OP  INSPECTION  GENERAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Inspector  General".  $500,000. 


pederal  buildings  fund 
Notwit^tanding  the  provision  immediate- 
ly following  the  repairs  and  improvements 
line  item'  projects  under  the  heading  "Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Federal  build- 
ings fund  Limitations  on  availability  of  rev- 
enue" InfH.R.  4121  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  in  HJR.  4121  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
on  September  22.  1981,  funds  presently 
available  for  repairs  and  alterations  nonpro- 
spectus  projects  shall  be  used  to  initiate  the 
design  add  related  work  required  to  begin 
the  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeal  building,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

koMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law.  the  administrator  shall  immediately 
identify  and  make  available  Federal  excess 
or  surplu*  lands  in  any  State  or  States  equal 
in  value  |to  the  lands  described  in  section 
505(a)  ofjthe  Act  of  November  10.  1978  (92 
Stat.  3461).  to  carry  out  the  exchange  man- 
dated by  Public  Law  96-514. 

MerIt  Systems  Protection  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an;  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses ".  $4,006,000. 

<  »ppicE  OP  Special  Counsel 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expeises '".  $238,000. 

U.S.  Tax  Court 


salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for 


'Salaries 


and  expei  ses  ".  $1,530,000. 

CHAPTER  V 
DEP  MITMENT  OF  COMMERCE 
I  jeneral  Administration 
•  salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expei  ses".  $3,171,000. 

Econom  [c  Development  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 

(TRANSFER  OF  PUNDS I 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $3,500,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  I  rom  the  Economic  Development 
Revolving  Fund. 

Natic  nal  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 
For  an  Additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,     and     facilities".     $2,000,000.     to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
F  EDERAL  Trade  Commission  « 

salaries  and  expenses 

None  of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
or  any  otl  ler  Act  for  fiscal  year  1982  may  be 
used  to  r  tduce  the  number^  of  regional  of- 
fices beloi  I  ten. 

Interni  tional  Communication  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 

■  TRANSFER  OF  FUNDS  i 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $2,100,000.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  f  om  "Acquisition  and  construction 
of  radio  fi  cilities". 

ACQUISI  nON  AND  CONSTRUCTION  OF  RADIO 
FACILITIES 

AppropiHations  made  available  under  this 
heading  f»r  fiscal  year  1982  may  be  used  for 
lease  of  rpal  property  for  periods  of  up  to 
twenty-flie  years  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Carib- 
bean areai  and  Europe. 
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CHAPTER  VI 

DEPART^IENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  ^nd  Nutrition  Service 

r  K>D  STAMP  PROGRAM 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Food 
Stamp  Progn|m"".  $1,006,616,000. 
CHAPTER  Vll 
;NT  of  defense— CIVIL 

ent  of  the  army 

OF  Engineers— Civil 

!OL  AND  coastal  EMERGENCIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ""Flood  Con- 
trol and  Coaatal  Emergencies"',  $40,000,000. 
to  remain  av4ilable  until  expended:  Provid- 
,000  of  the  funds  provided 
control  measures  and  fea- 
:owlltz  and  Toutle  Rivers  in 
ashington. 
TITLE  II 
;AL  PROVISIONS 
|y  institution  of  higher  educa- 
ly  cited  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  (report  numbered  96-1337)  as  a  unique 
institution  which  the  conference  committee 
for  that  legialatlon  intended  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  developing  institution  eligible  to 
apply  for  funds  under  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Ac8  of  1965,  shall  be  treated  as  an 
eligible  Institiition  for  such  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1882,  notwithstanding  section 
322(a)(2)(A)  oj  such  Act. 

Sec.  202.  Njo  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  tftiis  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expres^y  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  hone  of  the  funds  provided  for 
International ;  Organizations  and  Programs 
In  Public  La*  97-121.  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  shall  be  available 
for  the  Unitad  States  proportionate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  the  South  West  Africa 
Peoples  Organization,  or  Cuba. 

Sec.  204.  Na  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  atallable  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  admin^er,  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
SUte  or  poli|ical  subdivision  thereof.  Not 
withstanding  section  101(a)(3)  of  Public  Law 
97-92  or  anylsimilar  or  comparable  provi- 
sion of  any  •ther  law.  during  fiscal  year 
1982  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  same  enforcement  au- 
thorities vest^  in  such  Administration  on 
September  30.1 1981. 

Sec.  205.  Nc^withstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  no  funds  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  j)f  the  United  States  or  out  of 
any  fund  of  a  Government  corporation  to 
any  private  inUividual  or  corporation  In  sat- 
isfaction of  Any  assurance  agreement  or 
payment  guanantee  or  other  form  of  loan 
guarantee  entered  into  by  any  agency  or 
corporation  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits 
extended  to  jie  Polish  Peoples  Republic, 
unless  the  Pblish  People's  Republic  has 
been  declared  |to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to 
such  individusil  or  corporation  or  unless  the 
President  certifies  to  the  Congress  that 
such  payment!  is  in  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  19{2  under  Public  Law  97-51  (as 
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amended  by  Public  Law  97-85)  and  Public 
Law  97-92  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  97- 
161)  for  purposes  of  section  340  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be  available 
for  funding  grants  and  contracts  under  such 
section  in  areas  that  are  not  urbanized  areas 
and  in  urbanized  areas. 

Sec.  207.  Section  134  of  Public  Law  97-92 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "of  which  $7,500,000  shall  be 
available  for  grants  under  section  121  of 
such  Act  to  university  affiliated  facilities 
and  satellite  centers  who  received  grants 
under  such  section  in  fiscal  year  1981:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  total  amount  of  grants 
made  to  each  university  affiliated  facility  or 
satellite  center  under  such  section  in  fiscal 
yean  1982  shall  be  equal  to  an  amount  which 
is  not  less  than  the  amount  which  bears  the 
same  ratio  to  the  total  amount  of  grants  re- 
ceived by  all  such  facilities  and  centers  in 
fiscal  year  1982  as  the  amount  received  by 
such  facility  or  center  in  fiscal  year  1981 
bore  to  the  total  amount  of  grants  provided 
under  such  section  to  all  such  facilities  and 
centers  in  fiscal  year  1981:  Provided  further. 
That  each  facility  receiving  a  grant  under 
such  section  for  fiscal  year  1982  shall 
comply  with  the  standards  established  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  122  of  such 
Act". 

Sec.  208.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  any  other  Act.  or  section 
413D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
fiscafl  year  1982  among  the  States  so  that 
each  State's  apportionment  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  as 
that  States  apportionment  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  bears  to  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  for  that 
fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  sums  to  institutions  in  each 
State  notwithstanding  section 

413EKb)(lMB)(ii)(I)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  other  Act.  or  section 
442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  the  sums  appropri- 
'   ated  pursuant  to  section  441  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  SUtes  (including  the 
District    of    Columbia   and    the    Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  so  that  the  allot- 
ment of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  each  State  (including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated   Eis  the   allotment  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  each  State  (including  the  District 
of   Columbia   and   the   Commonwealth    of 
Puerto  Rico)  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  bears 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  441  for  that  fiscal  year:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  sums  to 
institutions    in   each   jurisdiction    notwith- 
standing   the   second   sentence   of   section 
446(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Sec.  210.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  shall   not   terminate  any   long- 
term  special  institutional  agreement  (or  any 
other  grant  agreement  or  contract  which  in- 
corporates by  reference  such  long-term  spe- 
cial institutional  agreement)  which— 
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(1)  was  entered  into  under  section  405(f) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  re- 
lating to  laboratories  and  centers,  and 

(2)  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

prior  to  the  original  completion  date  estab- 
lished by  such  long-term  special  institution- 
al agreement  (or  any  other  grant  agreement 
or  contract  which  incorporates  by  reference 
such  long-term  special  Institutional  agree- 
ment). 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  initiate  construction  on  not  less  than 
fifteen  new  projects  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  during  fiscal  year  1982. 
(b)  Any  project  proposed  for  construction 
pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review  shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  by 
the  Director  unless  disapproved  by  him 
within  ninety  days  after  submission. 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  112 
of  the  Act  of  December  15.  1981  (95  SUt. 
1194).  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "in  con- 
nection with  a  qualified  issue"  the  follow- 
ing: '".  except  to  the  extent  such  funds  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  consideration  or 
granting  of  an  exemption  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  revenue  ruling  or  regulation 
under  proposed  income  tax  regulation  sec- 
tion 1.103-7(b)(6)(ii)  or  any  similar  statute 
or  regulation'". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  112  of  the 
Act  of  December  IS.  1981  (95  Stat.  1196).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  August  23.  1981.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  in  all  cases,  should 
enforce  any  revenue  ruling  or  regulation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  ( 1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  from  granting 
or  considering  an  exemption  from  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  revenue  ruling  or  regula- 
tion under  proposed  income  tax  regulation 
section  1.103-7(bM6Kii)  or  any  similar  stat- 
ute or  regulation."". 

Sec.  213.  Nothwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  up  to  $50,000  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated under  International  Military 
Education  and  Training  in  Public  Law  97- 
121  shall  be  available  for  Brazil. 

Sec.  214.  Nothwithstanding  any  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act.  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
shall  be  used  to  classify  a  mine  in  the 
potash  industry  as  gassy  based  upon  air 
samples  containing  concentrations  of  meth- 
ane gas.  unless  such  classification  standard 
has  been  adopted  through  formal  rulemak- 
ing on  or  after  November  5.  1981. 

Sec.  215.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  imple- 
ment an  apportionment  and  staffing  plan  to 
specifically  phase  out  the  Public  Health 
Service  Commissioned  Corps. 

Sec.  216.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  within  available  funds, 
shall  expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  re- 
search on  the  cyclocrane  concept  of  a  light- 
er-then-air heavy  lift  vehicle  for  use  In  log- 
ging operations. 

Sec.  217.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280(f)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating 
to  coordination  with  section  162(a)(2))is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

••(4)  Coordination  with  section 
168 'a)(2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 


able under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  test  of  section 
162(aM2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1982. 

Sec.  218.  No  provision  or  language  con- 
tained in  this  Act  which  follows  this  section 
shall  have  any  effect  or  force  of  law. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
first  of  all  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  for  his  kind  remarks,  and  as 
I  have  said  to  the  Senator,  even 
though  we  may  disagree  on  this  par- 
ticular issue  that  he  raises  t>efore  the 
Senate,  certainly  no  Senator's  rights 
are  being  circumscrit)ed  or  in  anyway 
reduced  or  diminished  by  this  proce- 
dure. 

Let  me  explain  briefly  the  purpose 
of  the  amendment:  As  the  Senate  re- 
calls, yesterday  the  Senate  deleted  a 
modification  of  the  pending  bill  made 
by  myself  on  behalf  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  That  modification  in 
a  sense  deleted  34  parts  or  34  sections 
of  the  bill  which  would  be  considered 
singly  sometime  t>efore  we  take  final 
action  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  then  we  had,  I  be- 
lieve, approximately  17  committee 
amendments  that  were  retained  in  the 
bill,  and  after  all  of  the  action  of  yes- 
terday had  reached  only  3  of  those 
amendments,  and  that  was  the  amend- 
ment that  I  have  just  now  amended  by 
way  of  a  substitute. 

It  appeared  to  me  that  we  were  look- 
ing at  a  very,  very  long  trail  of  legisla- 
tive actions  as  we  would  take  up  these 
amendments  one  at  a  time,  each  sub- 
jected to  extended  discussion  or 
debate  upon  the  preference  or  the  se- 
lection or  determination  of  any  single 
Senator  and  that  we  would  have  34 
amendments  in  addition  to  those  16  or 
17  that  we  would  have  to  take  up 
singly  again  to  try  to  get  them  re- 
stored on  the  bill. 

This  action  now  is  merely  to  consoli- 
date all  of  those  amendments  into  one 
vehicle  in  noway  diminishing  any  right 
of  any  Senator  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  as  he  would  have  had  that 
right  before  this  amendment  had  been 
offered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  a  Senator 
be  free  to  delete  any  of  these  amend- 
ments? Would  that  be  in  order? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Senators  would  be 
free  to  modify  in  anyway  the  present 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered 
by  either  deletion  or  increasing  or  di- 
minishing or  whatever. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  it  would  follow 
the  usual  procedure  where  the  com- 
mittee amendments  are  put  in  &nd 
unanimous  consent  is  asked  from  The 
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Senate  that  that  not  in  any  way  inhib- 
it the  right  of  any  Senator  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  talie  out  1  of 
the  34  amendments  that  was  put  in. 

For  instance,  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois has  an  amendment  he  would  be 
offering.  He  would  be  free  to  take  that 
out.     . 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  EJcactly.  That 
would  not  require  unanimous  consent 
because  we  are  not.  in  effect,  closing 
chapters  as  we  might  under  normal 
procedure  of  taking  up  committee 
amendments  and  when  that  section  or 
title  is  finished  we  have  traditionally 
closed  that  chapter  which  means  if  a 
Senator  wants  to  raise  an  amendment 
to  that  chapter  that  has  been  closed 
he  would  have  to  find  and  seek  unani- 
mous consent.  We  are  much  more 
flexible  in  this  situation  because  we 
are  dealing  with  a  substitute  amend- 
ment that  is  general.  So  any  Senator 
can  raise  a  perfecting  amendment  at 
any  point. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
yield  for  a  further  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIXON.  It  was  the  intention  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  to  simply, 
rather  than  offering  an  amendment, 
disagree  with  and  oppose  the  adoption 
of  the  committee  language  in  the 
Senate  which  deleted  the  $76.8  million 
for  the  work  incentive  program.  That 
avenue  will  still  be  open  to  me,  I  take 
it.  as  distinguished  from  the  offering 
of  a  substitute  amendment  or  perfect- 
ing amendmenWv^ 

Mr.  HATFIELK  Let  me  suggest  that 
I  answer  the  Senator's  question— I 
think  I  have  the  answer— but  it  is 
more  important  for  the  Parliamentari- 
an to  tell  us  the  answer,  and  I  there- 
fore wish  to  propound  a  question  to 
the  Chair  and  through  the  Chair  to 
the  Parliamentarian. 

Mr.  President,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Under  the  present 
pending  business:  namely,  the  substi- 
tute amendment  or  the  amendment 
that  I  have  just  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute, any  Senator  is  privileged  to  offer 
a  perfecting  amendment  restoring 
funds,  or  deleting  funds,  or  any  of  the 
action  that  has  been  taken  by  the 
committee  that  is  incorporated  in  that 
amendment:  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Chair  will  add  only  that  that 
amendment  would  be  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  and  not  amend- 
able. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  do  not  know,  I  say  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  that  that 
fully  answers  my  question  in  that  it 
had  been  the  intention  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  to  not  offer  an  amend- 
ment but  rather  to  oppose  the  adop- 
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tion  of  Ihe  committee  amendment  by 
the  Sen  ite  Appropriations  Comn?ittee 
which  deleted  the  House  language  in 
the  House  additional  appropriations. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  even  ynder 
such  cireumstances  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor would  have  to  offer  a  vehicle  by 
either  striking  or  restoring  such  as  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  PttOXMIRE.  It  seems  to  me  the 
usual  prf>cedure  as  I  understand  is  the 
manageij  would  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment b^  treated  as  original  text  for 
purposed  of  amendment. 

Mr.  DECON.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That,  it  seems  to 
me,  woiild  solve  the  problem  of  the 
Senator  If rom  Illinois  and  the  problem 
I  frankli  have  with  one  of  the  amend- 
ments I  was  concerned  with  in  the 
committee. 

Is  thatlcorrect? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Parliamentarian  again  if  I  may 
pose  the  question  to  the  Chair.  I  wish 
to  make  that  inquiry  on  behalf  of  Sen- 
ators wh  0  have  just  spoken  as  to  that 
kind  of  I  ction  or  the  form  thai  action 
would  ndw  take  in  trying  to  in  effect 
oppose  Ihe  action  of  the  committee 
amendm  ?nt  which  was  in  the  original 
text  whii  ;h  deleted  funds  for  the  WIN 
program  to  be  specific. 

The  P  lESIDING  OFFICER.  If  lh«; 
Senator  will  withhold  just  for  a 
moment,  the  Chair  will  attempt  to 
clarify  t  le  situation  for  the  Senator 
from  Or«  gon  and  others. 

The  current  situation  is  that  the 
amendment  offered,  currently  p«;nd- 
ing,  is  an  amendment  in  the  form  of  a 
substitute  for  the  language  propcsed 
to  be  St  icken  by  the  pending  third 
committte  amendment.  As  .such  it  is 
amendab  e  in  the  second  degree  with 
deletions!  additions.  modificatiQn.s.  but 
all  in  the  second  degree. 

NIr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
remind  S  enators  that  in  that  situation 
with  the  pending  cloture  motion  those 
amendmi  nts  would  be  in  order  if  in- 
troduced prior  to  I  hour  before  the 
cloture  V  )te. 

If  the  Senator  asks  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  upon  the  adoption  of  the 
pending  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  rom  Oregon  it  be  treated  as 
original  (ext  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amiendment,  it  would  take  a 
unanimous-consent  request.  But  then 
any  amendments  would  be  in  the  first 
degree,  i  ,t  the  present  time,  pending 
the  clotu  re  vote,  that  would  not  be  in 
order,  in  the  event  that  that  cloture  is 
invoked  i  t  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  H/  TFIELD.  Mr.  President,  just 
for  the  purpose  of  informing  the 
Senate,  I  do  not  intend  to  make  that 
kind  of  unanimous-consent  request, 
and  as  o\  this  moment  I  would  object 
to  any  ulianimous-consent  request  for 
the  same  purpose.  I  feel  we  have  pre- 
served tlie  rights  of  all  Senators  to 
offer  ami  ndments  to  this  amendment, 
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but  I  wouk    like  to  continue  to  keep 
them  in  the  second  degree. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  *on-ect.  The  privilege  cur- 
rently denied  to  Senators  would  be  the 
offering  of  I  a  second  degree  amend- 
ment to  an  amendment  offered  to  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Orego^.  That  amendment  would 
le  third  degree  and  not  be 
the  amendment  would 
lable. 

:MIRE.  Mr.  President,  if 
will  yield,  the  problem  is 
if  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  amended  in  any 
way,  say  tae  tax  on  Members— and 
that  is  one  I  have  an  interest  in— say 
that  is  amended,  than  no  further 
amendment  would  be  in  order,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Once  it  is  but- 
toned up,  dnce  anybody  puts  in  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  Senator 
should  offdr  an  amendment  that 
would  be  an  amendment  in  the  second 
degree,  and  I  that  would  preclude  an- 
other amenclment  being  offered  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  At  that 
point.  I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  At  that  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  that  amend- 
ment, howe^^r,  is  adopted,  then  would 
that  section  jof  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  froln  Oregon  be  amendable 
later?  | 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Senators 
could  come  In  at  a  later  point  in  the 
bill.  [ 

Mr.  PROXJMIRE.  But  if  it  is  another 
matter.  I 

Mr.  ROB13RT  C.  BYRD.  If  it  is 
broad  enough  to  include  that  plus 
something  efee,  he  can  do  it. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PREJilDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f ron  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATl'IELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  furt  ler  questions,  and  I  would 
yield  the  floor  at  this  time  if  anyone 
else  wishes  o  make  a  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
'President,  before  yielding  the  floor, 
will  the  Sena  tor  from  Oregon  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HATFl  ELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  As  I  un- 
derstand it.  it  this  point  the  amend- 
ments am  not  being  considered  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  HATPl  ELD.  No. 

Mr.  HARRV  F.  BYRD.  JR.  My  pur- 
po.se  in  a.sking  the  question  is  if  any 
unanimous-consent  request  is  made  to 
considf.r  amendments  en  bloc,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  the  St nator  object  to  including 
amendment  on  page  44. 
lines  19  and  10?  We  discussed  this  yes- 
terday. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  Senator's  motion?  I  am  not 
quite  sure  I  understand.  It  is  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment;  is  it  not? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  That  is 
correct,  the  balanced  budget  which  I 
would  like  to  have  handled  separately 
and  not  handled  en  bloc. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  me  tell  the  Sen- 
ator what  we  have  done.  They  re- 
pealed it  and  we  have  restored  it  in 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Correct. 
Your  committee  and  you  have  done 
exactly  what  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia wants  done. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Good. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  But  I 
want  to  have  that  handled  separately 
and  not  en  bloc,  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Well,  let  me  put 
that  to  the  Chair.  I  much  prefer  not  to 
rule  on  parliamentary  procedure  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would 
be  glad  to  put  it  to  the  Chair. 

Clearly,  does  not  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  have  the  right  to  object  to 
any  unanimous-consent  request  which 
asks  that  amendments  be  considered 
en  bloc? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  All  right. 
That  is  what  I  was  trying  to  establish. 
I  would  ask  either  the  manager  of  the 
bill  on  the  majority  side  or  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill  on  the  minority  side  if 
they  would  protect  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  if  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
happened  to  not  be  on  the  floor? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  can  only  respond 
to  the  Senator  by  saying  that  my 
amendment  has,  in  effect,  incorporat- 
ed all  the  committee  amendments  en 
bloc.  I  am  not  going  to  use  that  term 
technically  "en  bloc,"  but  what  we 
have  done  is  consolidated  all  the  com- 
mittee amendments  in  this  substitute. 
Therefore,  if  this  substitute  Is  adopted 
it  incorporates  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  action  of  the  Senate  com- 
mittee which  the  Senator  supports.  I 
do  not  know  at  which  point  we  would 
consider  this  en  bloc.  That  is  what 
puzzles  me  because  we  are  already  in 
effect  in  a  consolidated  form,  which  is 
what  en  bloc  does. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  that 
something  over  and  above  this  piece  of 
legislation,  which  is  H.R.  5922,  as  re- 
ported from  the  committee? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No.  It  is  a  commit- 
tee amendment  because  we  restored 
the  language  that  the  House  struck 
and  that  became  a  separate  committee 
amendment. 

The  amendment  I  have  just  offered 
incorporates  all  the  actions  of  the 
Senate  committee,  as  they  took  them 
in  the  committee,  in  this  one  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  You 
have  offered  an  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  have  offered  an 
amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substitute 


to  include  all  of  the  committee  action 
and  to  restore  to  the  bill  what  we  de- 
leted yesterday  by  a  modification. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  is 

the  status  of 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  status  is 
Senate  action  taken  in  the  committee 
to  restore  the  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  know 
that.  That  is  not  the  point  I  am 
making.  What  is  the  status  of  the  Sen- 
ator's new  amendment? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  now  open  for 
perfecting  amendments  by  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  in  the  second 
degree. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  You 
mean  your  amendment  has  superseded 
the  entire  bill? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  is  now  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute:  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Does 
that  preclude  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
from  asking  for  a  vote  on  particular 
amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  an  amendment  to  language 
proposed  to  be  stricken  by  the  third 
committee  amendment.  The  remaining 
committee  amendments  are  not  affect- 
ed by  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon, 
however  modified.  The  question  would 
recur  on  the  fourth  committee  amend- 
ment and  any  subsequent  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  I  may 
put  another  parliamentary  inquiry,  if 
the  Chair  would  address  himself  to 
page  44  of  the  bill,  the  amendment  on 
lines  19  and  20.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  precluded  from  having  that 
amendment  considered  separately 
from  the  other  amendments? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  not  precluded,  provided  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  is  disposed  of,  and  any  com- 
mittee amendments,  committee 
amendment  4  on,  are  disposed  of. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  direct  a  parliamentary  inquiry 
to  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRO.  JR.  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  do  this  only  to 
be  sure  there  is  no  misunderstanding 
of  the  issue  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
is  raising.  When  the  Chair  sUtes  it  is 
possible  for  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
to  have  separate  action  on  the  amend- 
ment on  page  44,  lines  19  and  20,  the 
Chair  has  responded  that  that  would 
be  true  if  the  pending  substitute 
amendment  were  disposed  of.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  if  the  substitute  were 
adopted,  that  separate  action  would 


not  be  possible.  Perhaps  I  misunder- 
stood. Separate  action  would  be  possi- 
ble only  If,  in  fact,  the  substitute  were 
laid  aside,  defeated,  or  disposed  of  in 
that  manner:  am  I  incorrect  in  that  re- 
spect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ad- 
dressing the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  the  amendment  cur- 
rently pending  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  only  affects  the  third 
committee  amendment.  Any  subse- 
quent committee  amendments  will  be 
in  order'  once  this  amendment  is  dis- 
posed of. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  May  I  inquire  of 
the  Chair,  is  the  language  in  the  bill 
appearing  on  lines  19  and  20  on  page 
44  incorporated  in  the  substitute 
amendment?  It  is  my  understanding  it 
was. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  a  moment, 
we  will  determine  it. 

If  the  Chair  could  address  the  ques- 
tion posed  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado, the  committee  amendment  ap- 
pearing on  page  44  of  the  bill  strikes 
out  House  language  and  inserts  com- 
mittee language.  The  amendment  by 
the  Senator/ from  Oregon  is  silent  on 
the  question  of  striking  and  merely  in- 
serts or  poses  the  committee  language. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  another  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  slate  his  in- 
quiry. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  If  the 
Chair  would  refer  to  the  original  bill, 
lines  19  and  20,  those  the  committee 
strikes  from  the  House  language.  It 
does  not,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  insert. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  committee 
amendment  addressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Virginia,  page  44,  lines  19  and  20. 
strikes  the  House  language. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  B"YRD.  JR.  That  is 
correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  add  then,  for  further  clarifica- 
tion, that  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  as  an 
amendment  to  the  third  committee 
amendment  does  not  do  that.  It 
merely  inserts  section  205. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So,  then, 
if  I  may  address  another  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry,  is  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia correct  in  assuming  that  the  com- 
mittee amendment  on  page  44,  lines  19 
and  20,  is  not  affected  by  the  amend- 
ment just  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  that  that  amendment 
then  can  be  voted  on  separately  at 
some  subsequent  date? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   Will   the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  th^nk  it  ought  to 
be  clarified  one  step  further  that  If 
the  committee  amendment  that  I  have 
Just  offered  In  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tute, or  the  amendment  I  have  offered 
In  the  form  of  a  substitute,  is  adopted, 
and  even  though  that  reUlns  the  com- 
mittee amendments  not  acted  upon  be- 
cause we  are  really,  in  effect,  amend- 
ing the  third  committee  amendment, 
then  It  would  be  a  redundancy  that 
would  confront  the  Senate  and  I  could 
then  withdraw  those  amendments  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  those  re- 
maining and  unacted  upon  committee 
amendments.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  Is  Informed  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  does  have  the  right,  if 
authorized  by  the  committee,  to  with- 
draw those  amendments  If  no  action 
has  occurred  on  those  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Following  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment  that  just 
now  has  been  offered  as  a  sub.stitute. 

The  PRESIDING .  OFFICER.  Fol- 
lowing the  disposal  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  If  this  amend- 
ment now  pending  as  a  substitute,  if  it 
Is  acted  upon  in  an  affirmative  way.  it 
includes,  in  effect,  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  or  his  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  as  an 
amendment  by  the  conunlttee  on  a 
balanced  budget. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  can  only  rely  on  the  chairman's 
representation  of  that. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  are  talking 
about  page  44  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  would  refer  to  the  amend- 
ment by  section  number. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes;  let  us  do  it 
that  way.  Lines  19  and  20.  on  page  44. 
I  will  rephrase  my  question.  If  the 
amendment  just  now  offered  in  the 
form  of  a  substitute,  which  incorpo- 
rates, in  effect,  the  substitute  of  the 
rest  of  the  bill  and  the  deletions  made 
yesterday,  if  that  is  adopted,  that  in- 
cludes lines  19  and  20  as  now  shown  on 
page  44  of  the  bill,  that  substitute 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  as  a  substitute  for  the 
Uiird  committee  amendment  does  not 
^clude  lines  19  and  20.  That  amend- 
ment Is  silent  on  those  lines. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Let  us  get  to  the  re- 
ality, rather  than  the  technicality, 
shall  we?  I  will  pose  another  question: 
By  omitting  this  language,  we  have 
the  same  effect  as  the  committee  took 
in  deleting  the  House  language  in 
omitting  it  in  the  substitute  amend- 
ment just  offered.  We  have  the  same 
end  result,  do  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
effect  is  the  same,  except  for  the  tech- 
nicality. The  technicality  still  exists, 
however,  that  at  some  point  In  the 
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normal  Sequence,  the  regular  commit 
tee  amendment,  including  the  striking 
of  the  l^es  of  section  205.  would  be 
pending 
Mr.    riATFIELD 


They  would  be 
pending  but  they  would  be  at  that 
point  a  redundancy  of  what  has  al- 
ready occurred  in  the  actual  reality  of 
it.  all  by  adoption  of  the  substitute 
amendment. 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  can  so  state.  As 
the  Chair  has  stated,  he  would,  at  the 
direction  of  the  committee,  be  able  to 
withdraw!  the  amendment. 

Mr.  iqfVRRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  I  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Ik-om  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  one  way  and  then 
ruled  a  different  way,  as  I  understand 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
would  hope  not. 

Mr.  H^RY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  would 
hope  not  tlso.  but  I  am  not  certain. 

Now  dots  the  Senator  from  Virginia, 
or  does  hfe  not",  have  the  right,  assum- 
ing the  siibstitute  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  is  approved,  does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  have  the  right 
to  have  handled  separately  the  amend- 
ment on .  page  44.  lines  19  and  20 
which  strfces  section  205? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  does,  so  long  as  that  amend- 
ment is  not  withdrawn  from  consider- 
ation.       I 

Mr.  HAkRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  So  the 
proposal,  then,  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  eliminates  a  right  which 
the  Senatfcr  from  Virginia  now  has? 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  hasinot  heard  that  the  Senator 
from  Orekon  has  proposed  to  with- 
draw the  [amendment  of  concern  to 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  In  the 
normal  coiirse  of  events,  without  such 
withdrawal,  the  Senator's  right  would 
be  to  con^der  that  amendment. 

Mr.  HAAry  F.  BYRD.  JR.  In  other 
words,  it  gives  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  th  e  right  to  make  a  determina- 
tion whlci  at  the  present  time  the 
Senator  fi  om  Virginia  has. 

The  PF  ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee does  have  the  authority.  If 
given  to  h  m  by  the  full  committee,  to 
withdraw  the  amendment  of  interest 
to  the  Sen  itor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  I  can  clarify  this. 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  withdrawal  of  that 
amendment  which  the  Senator  is  very 
much  lnt*ested  in.  if  that  will  allay 
any  fear  he  has  or  some  concern  about 
some  right  being  diminished.  I  will  be 
happy  tojassure  the  Senator  at  this 
point  th&i  I  will  not  in  any  way  at- 
tempt to  i^ithdraw  that  amendment  if 
this  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  ajdopted.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  wjshes  to  proceed  to  that  par- 
ticular aniendment.  I  might  ask  for 
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withdrawal  )f  all  others  except  that, 
or  whatever  Senator  may  have  a  keen 
feeling  aboijt  an  amendment  which 
has  not  been  acted  upon  in  the  substi- 
tute. I  will  tie  very  happy  to  give  that 
assurance  to  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia at  this  poiht. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  appre- 
ciate the  attitude  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  Tha ;  solves  the  problem. 

Mr.  DIXO  'J.  Will  the  distinguished 
manager  of  t  he  bill  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  HATF]  ELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIxpN.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  haa  offered  a  substitute 
amendment,  {as  I  understand  it.  with 
reference  to  committee  amendment  3. 
lines  1  through  5  on  page  4.  dealing 
with  work  Incentives.  Would  this  be 
correct:  the  Substitute  amendment  of- 
fered by  thte  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  contains  the  language 
presently  involved  on  page  4.  lines  1 
through  5.  the  deletion  of  that  lan- 
guage? I 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  what  we  have 
done.  In  effej:t,  is  the  bottom  line  we 
have  deleted  In  the  substitute,  we 
have  omitted  [those  lines  entirely. 

Mr.  DIXOlf.  The  Senator  has  omit- 
ted those  linefe  entirely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  So  the  Senator.  In 
order  to  address  that  issue,  would  have 
to  offer  a  perfecting  amendment  to  re- 
store not  the  committee  action  but  to 
restore  funding  for  that  program. 

Mr.  Dixon.  So.  In  effect,  what  the 
Senator  froni  Oregon  has  done  is  to 
take  out  that  bnoney.  as  the  committee 
had  done.  Where,  if  the  substitute 
amendment  were  not  to  be  adopted.  It 
would  have  bfeen  incumbent  upon  the 
distinguished  I  manager  at  the  appro- 
priate time  to(  make  a  motion  to  adopt 
the  committee  amendment.  Is  that 
correct?  I 

Mr.  HATPIJLD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIXONl  Thus  placing  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  in  the  position  of 
being  forced  to  offer  an  amendment 
rather  than  bpposing  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Would  the  '  Senator  rather  oppose 
the  committed  than  to  offer  or  initiate 
an  amendmenjt?  I  think  I  might  make 
an  observation  that  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor's position  I  Is  strengthened  rather 
than  having  t4  offer  an  amendment  to 
oppose  the  cohunlttee.  which  Is  some- 
times more  difficult  than  if  the  Sena- 
tor is  raising  an  amendment  on  his 
own.  unrelated,  in  a  sense,  to  the 
pending  amendment  which  ignores 
this  subject. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  Is  a  judgment 
question,  but  ^t  least  I  am  clarified  on 
the  mechanic*  of  the  thing.  I  thank 
the  distinguisl  led  manager. 

Mr.  PROXIIIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  My  staff  disagrees 
with  me  on  this.  I  h&d  a  ruling  earlier 
that  if  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  accepted  it 
would  still  t>e  amendable,  that  perfect- 
ing amendments  would  be  in  order. 
The  staff  says  they  do  not  think  that 
is  correct.  I  would  like  to  have  a  ruling 
by  the  Chair  to  make  sure  that  it 
would  t>e  amendable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Second-degree  amendments 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  are  in  order  prior  to  the 
adoption. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Prior  to  the  adop- 
tion. I  take  it  that  the  Senator  is  not 
offering  his  amendment  to  be  acted 
upon  right  away.  He  is  expecting 
amendments  to  his  amendment.  Is 
that  right? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  A  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  As  a  fol- 
lowup  query  on  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry put  by  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin, at  what  point  may  an  amendment 
be  presented  to  the  substitute  which  is 
now  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order  at  the  present  time. 
Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Another 
parliamentary  inquiry.  Mr.  President. 
Does  not  the  pending  amendment 
have  to  be  disposed  of  first  before 
other  amendments  can  be  considered? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  No;  it  is  just  the  op- 
posite. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendments  in  the  second  degree  to 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  are  in  order  now.  at 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Is  it  cor- 
rect that  the  pending  amendment  is 
the  third  committee  aunendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
present  business  t)efore  the  Senate  is 
the  amendment  proposed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  as  a  substitute  for 
language  proposed  to  be  stricken  by 
the  third  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Then 
any  amendment  presented  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  does  not  necessari- 
ly have  to  deal  with  the  third  commit- 
tee amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
full  text  of  the  substitute  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  subject  to  amendment. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  full 
text  would  be  subject  to  amendment. 

A  further  parliamentary  inquiry.  An 
amendment  at  the  end  of  the  bill 
would  be  in  order.  I  assume,  which 
would  l)e  different  from  what  is  al- 
ready in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
Amendments  to  the  substitute  propos- 


al by  the  Senator  from  Oregon  would 
be  in  order  now.  An  amendment  at  the 
end  of  the  bill  itself,  outside  of  the 
substitute  amendment,  would  not  be 
in  order  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  But  an 
amendment  to  the  substitute  would  be 
in  order  at  the  end  of  the  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Perfect- 
ing amendments  to  the  language  to  be 
stricken  would  also  be  in  order.  Per- 
fecting amendments  to  this  amend- 
ment would  be  in  order  and  would  be 
voted  on  before  the  substitute. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
minority  leader  is  correct. 
Who  seeks  recognition? 
Mr.    ARMSTRONG    addressed    the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
was  waiting  expectantly  thinking  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  was  about 
to  offer  an  amendment.  If  he  does.  I 
would  like  to  have  a  chance  to  speak 
on  it  because  I  feel  deeply  about  the 
matter  that  I  thought  might  be  the 
subject  of  an  amendment  presented  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Virginia.  If  he  offers  it  now.  I  will  be 
glad  to  follow  behind  him.  and  if  he 
chooses  to  offer  it  at  a  later  time.  I 
will  be  glad  to  speak  on  it  then.  Is  it 
the  intention  of  the  Senator  to  offer  it 
at  this  time? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  like  to  offer 
an  amendment  at  this  time.  However. 
I  would.  I  would  like  to  wait  just  a 
little  bit  longer  for  other  speakers  to 
arrive  before  actually  presenting  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recognition? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  was  going  to  suggest  the 

absence  of  a  quorum 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
while  other  speakers  are  coming  to  the 
floor  to  discuss  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Virginia.  I  would  like  to 
discuss  briefly  a  few  aspects  of  the 
task  before  us. 

First  of  all.  I  want  to  discuss  the  par- 
liamentary maneuvering  that  is  going 
on.  the  tactic  of  offering  the  substi- 
tute amendment  as  has  been  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  the 
points  of  order  which  I  sought  to  raise 
yesterday  in  attempting  to  prevent  the 
consideration  and  possible  adoption  of 
certain  amendments. 

Some  people,  I  think  might  jump  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  in  some  way 
unsporting  or  narrowminded  or  in  bad 
form  for  me  to  propound  such  points 
of  order  or  for  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  to  come  up  with  a  slightly  un- 
orthodox amendment  to  get  around 
any  such  points  of  order  that  I  might 
have  otherwise  raised. 

I  just  want  to  state  for  the  record 
that  not  only  do  I  not  think  it  is  bad 


form,  but  that  is  exactly  why  the  rules 
exist. 

Mr.  President,  the  majority  does  not 
need  to  have  the  protection  and  the 
safeguards  of  rules.  The  reason  we 
have  rules  is  precisely  to  permit  the 
opportunity  for  1  Member  or  2  Mem- 
bers or  any  minority  number  of  Mem- 
bers, up  to  49.  to  have  a  chance  to 
delay  the  proceedings  long  enough  for 
other  Members  to  have  a  chance  to 
consider  wisely  and  well  what  is  going 
on.  In  the  long  run,  of  course,  the  ma- 
jority can  always  work  Its  will  on  any 
pehding  piece  of  legislation. 

Whether  we  are  talking  about  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  the  Bill  of 
Rights.  Mr.  President,  the  opportunity 
to  delay,  the  opportunity  for  even  one 
person  In  this  great  country  of  ours  to 
have  something  he  can  hide  behind 
while  the  storm  rages  and  the  majori- 
ty has  a  chance  to  cool  off,  reflect,  and 
think  things  over  and  decide  on  a  wise 
course  of  action  is  very  worthwhile 
and  very  important. 

While  some  may  think  I  am  criticiz- 
ing the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
coming  forth  with  this  really  quite  un- 
usual proposal  by  which  he,  perhaps, 
preempts  my  attempt  to  make  points 
of  order  against  the  bill,  or  at  least 
some  of  the  points  of  order  which  I 
may  have  otherwise  made,  far  from 
criticizing  him,  I  compliment  him;  I 
congratulate  him. 

Perhaps  this  is  as  good  a  time  as  any 
to  make  an  observation  about  the 
leadership  which  he  has  shown  on  this 
matter  and  which  he  has  shown  on  so 
many  occasions  before  the  Senate.  In 
fact.  Mr.  President,  as  I  was  reflecting 
upon  the  charm  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 1  could  not  help  remembering 
what  Walter  Lippmann  said,  that 

Leaders  are  the  custodians  of  a  nation's 
ideals,  of  the  beliefs  it  cherishes,  of  its  per- 
manent hopes,  of  the  faith  which  makes  a 
nation  out  of  a  mere  aggi-egation  on  individ- 
uals. 

Lippmann  was  right.  Mr.  President. 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) Is  such  a  man.  I  congratulate 
him  for  his  perspicacity  In  gaining  tac- 
tical advantage  by  offering  the  substi- 
tute amendment  in  this  way. 

Mr.  President,  that  does  not  change 
the  fact  that  the  substitute  amend- 
ment contains  about  three  dozen  items 
of  legislation  which,  in  the  normal 
course,  would  not  be  eligible  for  con- 
sideration on  this  bill.  Nor  does  it 
change  the  fact  that  at  least  some  of 
the  legislation  propounded  by  this  bill 
is  very  bad  legislation,  in  my  judg- 
ment. It  just  suggests  that  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  a  good  general  and  he 
is  attempting  to  do  his  job,  just  as  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  attempting 
to  do  his  job.  When  it  is  all  over.  I 
expect  the  friendship  between  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  and  myself  will 
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be.  If  anything,  closer,  warmer,  and 
more  significant  than  It  already  is. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  try  to  put  in 
some  overall  context  the  central  issue. 
There  are  many  peripheral  issues. 
There  are  so  many  issues  hanging  off 
like  nobs  and  ornaments  on  this  bill 
that  we  could  spend  a  lifetime  talking 
about  it.  Before  it  is  over,  it  may  seem 
like  it.  but  I  can  say  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  plan  to  speak  at  any 
great  length  on  this  matter.  I  do  think 
we  ought  to  focus,  first  and  foremost, 
on  the  main  issue.  That  is  the  housing 
provision  of  this  bill.  Mr.  President, 
about  which  I  spoke  briefly  yesterday 
and  about  which  I  should  like  to  speak 
at  some  greater  length  today. 

Before  I  try  to  put  in  overall  per- 
spective the  total  housing  program  of 
the  United  States,  I  just  want  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  Members  to  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  Time  maga- 
zine under  date  of  May  31,  1982.  It 
came  to  my  attention  this  morning.  It 
addresses  the  issue  which  supposedly 
underlies  the  justification  for  the 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  proposal 
which  I  object  to.  which  the  President 
of  the  United  States  objects  to,  and 
which.  I  trust,  before  we  are  finished 
with  the  consideration  of  this  matter, 
a  majority  of  Senators  will  object  to. 

Mr.  President,  the  article,  which  I 
shall  presently  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record,  is  under  the  headline 
of  "House-Raising  on  the  Hill." 

Preserving  the  American  dream  of  owning 
a  home  is  a  laudable  Idea,  but  not  the  way 
Congress  has  decided  to  go  about  it.  True, 
the  Commerce  Department  announced  last 
week  that  construction  on  new  homes  in 
April  dropped  to  an  annual  adjusted  rate  of 
881.000.  a  slump  of  6.4  percent  from  March. 
True,  housing  starts  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1982  were  the  lowest  for  any  first 
quarter  since  World  War  II.  And  true,  a  poll 
conducted  this  year  by  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search showed  that  many  Americans  would 
once  again  be  able  to  afford  homes  if  mort- 
gage rates,  now  hovering  at  a  prohibitive  17 
percent,  fell  below  12  percent.  But  in  an  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  housing  industry,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  voting  to 
spend  money  the  Government  does  not  have 
for  a  program  whose  impact  is  questionable. 
Said  Republican  Representative  Dick 
Cheney  of  Wyoming:    The  bill  is  a  turkey." 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senate  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order  so  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  be  appropriately 
heard. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  to  quote 
from  Time  of  May  31: 

Two  weeks  ago.  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  voted  349  to  55  for  a  $1  billion  bill 
that  would  pay  home  buyers  up  to  six  per- 
centage points  of  mortgage  interest  rates  on 
new  houses.  The  bill  would  cover  mortgages 
of    up    to    S90.000:    the    maximum    yearly 
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income  if  eligible  buyers  would  range  from 
S19.000  to  $55,000  depending  on  the  region. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  last 
week  appAjved  its  own  bill  authorizing  SI 
billion  a  'ear  in  subsidies  for  five  years. 
This  versi<  n  would  pay  as  much  as  4  percent 
of  mortgages  up  to  $77,600  for  eligible 
buyers  earning  a  maximum  of  $35,000. 
Someone  signing  a  25-year  mortgage  for 
$65,000  at  15 '-i  percent  interest,  for  exam- 
ple, could  eceive  as  much  as  $12,754  in  fed- 
eral aid  ov  ;r  five  years:  the  buyer  would  be 
required  t<  pay  back  the  money  only  if  the 
house  wen  sold  at  a  profit.  The  full  Senate 
is  virtually  certain  to  pass  iu  bill  this  week, 
with  the  ( lif ferences  expected  to  be  ham- 
mered out  In  conference  within  the  next 
month.  , 

Mr.  Pre  sident,  before  I  read  ttl^vcon- 
cluding  and,  I  believe,  decisive  i»ra- 
graphs  of  this  essay  from  Time,  I  «%nt 
to  ask  Senators  to  reflect  upon  the 
last  sente  ice  I  have  read.  That  is: 

The  full  Senate  is  virtually  certain  to  pass 
its  bill  this  week,  with  the  differences  to  be 
hammered  out  in  conference  within  the 
next  montl  . 

I  just  w  mt  to  point  out  I  am  quoting 
Time.  I  iim  not  expressing  my  own 
belief,  w  lich  is.  in  fact,  that  the 
Senate  w  11  not  pass  a  bill  containing 
such  legi^ation  or.  if  we  do  so.  that  it 
will  be  quickly  vetoed  and  the  veto 
sustained, 

Let  me|  quote  the  last  two  para- 
graphs: 

Republican  Richard  Lugar  of  Indiana, 
sponsor  of  ihe  Senate  bill,  insists  that  it  will 
produce  40A^0O0  new  housing  starts  and  pro- 
vide 700.0(1)  jobs.  Most  experts,  however, 
predict  thai  the  measure  will  create,  at  best, 
a  few  thousand  more  homes.  Even  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  which  would 
benefit  frofa  the  bill,  doubts  that  the  pro- 
gram woula  work.  Said  Jack  Carlson,  chief 
economist  jfor  the  trade  group:  -Getting 
down  the  df  ficit  is  the  only  solution." 

White  H(tuse  advisers  are  concerned  that 
the  housing  subsidy  could  lead  to  a  flood  of 
relief  bills  for  other  ailing  industries,  such 
as  autos  land  steel.  Though  President 
Reagan  wojild  like  to  veto  the  measure,  he 
may  sign  ij  anyway.  He  has  rejected  only 
three  bills  ip  far.  and  he  may  not  be  anxious 
to  mortgage  his  own  reputation  if  it  appears 
his  veto  miiht  be  overturned. 

That,  then,  is  really  the  issue  which 
is  pending  before  the  Senate,  whether 
or  not  thqre  are  enough  Senators  who 
are  willing  to  oppose  this  legislation, 
to  consicter  the  other  merits  and 
oppose  it  to  we  can  either  defeat  it  for 
passage  in  the  supplemental  appro- 
priations till  or  perhaps  sustain  a  veto 
if  it  comea  to  that. 

Now,  lA.  President,  to  the  longer- 
range  hiatorical  perspective.  It  has 
been  saidJ  truly.  I  believe,  that  those 
who  are  inwilling  to  learn  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  past  are  doomed  to 
repeat  tMm.  Unless  the  Senate  is  pre- 
pared not]  only  to  repeat  but.  indeed, 
to  amplif j|  the  colossal  faux  pas  of  the 
past,  we  rtiust  delete  from  the  urgent 
supplemental  the  new  spending  and 
authorization  for  housing  subsidies 
contained lin  this  bill.  In  a  moment.  I 
should  lik !  to  ask  my  colleagues  to  se- 
riously evaluate  the  more  than  $250 
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billion  which  t,he  Federal  Government 
has  committjed  to  subsidized  housing 
since  1937  aiid  to  join  me  in  trying  to 
consider  wh  ch  programs  have  been 
successful  and  which  have  not  and  the 
reasons  thersfor;  in  short,  to  try  to 
learn  from  last  mistakes  before  we 
make  any  ne'  v  ones. 

I  believe  a  Srief  review  will  convince 
many  Senate  rs  that  the  program  pro- 
posed in  th  s  bill  is  very  likely  to 
repeat  and  \irorsen  mistakes  we  have 
already  made  and  which  plague  Feder- 
al housing  p<ilicies.  But  before  survey- 
ing the  minefields  through  which  we 
have  come  ar  d  those  which  are  ahead. 
I  want  to  point  out  specific  concerns 
about  the  oth  er  aspects  of  this  bill. 

Before  I  do  so,  however,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  see  oi  the  floor  and  standing 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon). 
Is  he  seekini;  that  I  yield  to  him  at 
this  point?  If  so.  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so.  because  riy  remarks  will  be  fairly 
lengthy  and  [  do  not  mean  to  detain 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  DIXO^  .  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado is  very  1  ind.  If  he  would  yield  at 
this  time,  it  vould  be  my  pleasure  to 
proceed  on  w^at  I  am  told  will  be  un- 
printed  amendment  No.  1007  to  the 
substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  manager  of  the  bill.  The 
Senator's  kindness  in  yielding  is  great- 
ly appreciated. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  be  veiy  happy  to  yield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois. 

My  remarks,  which  go  on  through 
several  notebooks,  need  not  be  com- 
pleted at  this^  time.  It  is  my  hope  that 
I  will  have  a  chance  to  discuss  at  some 
length  the  sefction  8  program,  the  235 
•  program,  thd  236  program,  and  the 
HUD  housing  program,  disasters  one 
and  all.  each!  of  which  was  proposed 
with  a  thought  that  somehow  it  would 
reform  what  had  preceded  it,  each  of 
which  has  prdven  to  be  a  financial  dis- 
aster, none  ofl  which  has  accomplished 
its  intended  purpose  of  providing 
housing  for  the  needy,  all  of  which  are 
still  on  the  books  and  costing  us 
•noney  every  day,  and  all  of  which 
argue  against  the  adoption  of  the  new 
program  whiih  is  carelessly  included 
in  the  urgent  pupplemental. 

There  is  time  enough,  however,  for 
that  at  the  rfcht  moment.  I  yield  the 
floor  and  will  Set  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois continue  |wlth  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 
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Thank  you  very  much. 
Mr.  President,  parlia- 


Mr.  DIXON . 

Mr.  LUGAI 
mentary  inqui  ry. 

The  PRES  DING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  is  recognized  for 
a  parliamenta  ry  inquiry. 

Mr.  LUGAF  .  The  point  that  I  raise' 
is:   Is  It  permissible  for  the  Senator 
from  Colorad^  to  yield  for  purposes  of 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  offering  an 


amendment  without  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  yielding  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  was  treated  as 
having  yielded  the  floor,  and  the 
Chair  recognized  the  Senator  from  Il- 
linois. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1007 

(Purpose:  To  provide  funds  for  work 
incentives) 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  giving  me  this  opportunity  to 
offer  at  this  time  what  I  understand 
will  be  unprinted  amendment  No. 
1007. 

I  ask  that  the  reading  of  that 
amendment  be  waived.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  will  be  glad  to  fully  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  withhold? 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Dixon),  for  himself.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr. 
Leahy,  Mr.  Ford.  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  Mitchell.  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON.  Mr.  Bdrdick.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr. 
DoDD,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr. 
Mathias,  Mr.  Cranston.  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
Glenn.  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr.  Bentsen, 
Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Hart.  Mr.  Jackson. 
and  Mr.  Riegle  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  1007. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  wish  to  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with? 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  I.  before  line  6  of  unprinted 
amendment  No.  1006.  insert  the  following: 

ASSISTANT  SECRETARY  FOR  HUMAN 
DEVELOPMENT  SERVICES  WORK  INCENTIVES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "work  incen- 
tives". $76,842,000. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  I  am  offering  to  the 
substitute  amendment  by  the  distin- 
guished manager  of  this  bill  is  spon- 
sored by  22  Members  of  the  Senate,  in- 
cluding my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania.  Senator  Specter. 

This  amendment  in  effect  would  re- 
store the  language  that  is  contained 
on  page  4  of  the  bill  as  it  came  to  us 
from  the  House  appropriating  an  addi- 
tional amount  for  the  work  incentive 
program  of  $76,842,000. 

Mr.  President  and  Members  of  the 
Senate,  this  supplemental  is  urgently 
needed  to  insure  the  continuation  of 


this  very   cost-effective   program   for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  assert  that  the  WIN  program  is  en- 
tirely consistent  with  the  administra- 
tion's often  stated  goal  of  reducing 
welfare  costs  by  placing  people  in  non- 
subsidized,  private  sector  jol)s. 

The  administration  has  frequently 
gone  on  record  as  favoring  a  strong 
work  requirement  for  welfare  recipi- 
ents who  are  able  to  work. 

It  supports  the  concept  of  reducing 
public  support  payments  and  services 
by  having  welfare  recipients  work  in 
private-sector  jobs.  The  administration 
faVors  the  continuance  of  programs 
with  favorable  cost-benefit  ratios  and 
advocates  greater  autonomy  for  States 
in  the  administration  of  public  pro- 
grams. It  has  also  stated  that  services 
should  be  provided  to  those  who  are 
most  needy.  WIN  meets  these  objec- 
tives. It  is,  therefore,  inconsistent  for 
the  administration  to  favor  abolition 
or  functional  dissolution  of  such  a  pro- 
gram by  inadequate  funding  when  it 
meets  the  very  goals  the  administra- 
tion ostensibly  supports. 

The  WIN  program  was  authorized 
by  the  1968  amendments  to  title  IV  of 
the  ScKial  Security  Act.  It  provides 
employment,  training,  and  social  serv- 
ices to  help  welfare  recipients  move 
from  dependence  to  self-support.  In 
fiscal  year  1980.  WIN  outlays  were 
$395  million.  In  the  same  period.  State 
welfare  agencies  reported  grant  reduc- 
tions of  $632  million  on  an  annualized 
basis,  as  a  result  of  job  placements  of 
WIN  registrants.  In  other  words,  there 
was  a  2-to-l  yield  in  this  program. 

WIN  serves  a  diverse  population 
which  differs  significantly  from  the 
general  labor  force.  Seventy-five  per- 
cent of  WIN  participants  are  female. 
More  than  half  are  minorities.  Only  43 
percent  are  high  school  graduates.  In 
contrast,  females  made  up  only  40  per- 
cent of  the  U.S.  labor  force  in  1980. 
Minorities  comprised  only  10  percent 
of  the  total  labor  force  and  75  percent 
of  working  people  had  completed  high 
school. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  in  Illinois.  15,000 
job  placements  were  made  by  WIN  at 
an  annualized  savings  of  $40  million  in 
AFDC  payments.  They  were  placed  at 
an  average  wage  of  $4.28  per  hour, 
and.  assuming  they  worked  a  full  year, 
a  total  of  $106  million  was  added  in 
taxable  income  at  a  cost  of  $13.1  mil- 
lion. 

Nationally,  the  WIN  program  placed 
310,000  people  in  jobs  at  a  cost  of  $365 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981.  This  result- 
ed in  an  annualized  reduction  of  $760 
million  in  AFDC  payments  and  gener- 
ated approximately  $2,293,356,612  in 
taxable  income.  The  program  is  obvi- 
ously not  only  paying  for  itself  but  is 
adding  to  the  tax  base  and  contribut- 
ing significantly  to  the  self-esteem  of 
those  who  are  not  supporting  them- 
selves rather  than  being  supported. 


Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  actual 
cases  from  the  files  of  the  Illinois  WIN 
program. 

The  first  is  that  of  a  37-year-old 
woman  who  had  not  worked  in  several 
years.  She  has  four  children,  spoke 
limited  English,  was  100  pounds  over- 
weight and  had  a  drinking  problem. 
She  was  involved  in  WIN  support  serv- 
ices such  as  counseling  and  a  course  in 
English  as  a  second  language.  In  6 
months,  she  lost  80  pounds,  stopped 
drinking  and  was  placed  as  an  optician 
trainee  in  a  Chicago  firm.  She  worked 
there  for  3  years,  and  is  now  going 
into  the  optical  business  for  herself. 

A  second  example  is  that  of  a  30- 
year-old  woman  who  has  two  children. 
She  had  been  on  AFDC  for  5  years,  re- 
ceiving a  grant  of  approximately  $250 
a  month.  This  woman  received  train- 
ing through  the  WIN  program  to 
become  an  electronics  technician.  She 
started  working  in  July  1980.  at  a 
salary  of  $13,500.  She  is  now  earning 
$20,500.  and  is  no  longer  receiving  wel- 
fare benefits. 

Both  of  these  women  were  placed 
with  private  businesses  and  proved 
their  abilities  once  given  the  chance. 
There  are  many  other  success  stories 
that  could  be  cited  about  people  who 
have  benefited  from  the  services  they 
received  from  the  WIN  program 
during  its  14  years  of  existence. 

During  the  past  few  months,  the 
WIN  program  has  been  the  subject  of 
questions  to  Secretary  Richard 
Schweiker  and  several  representatives 
of  the  Department  of  Labor.  All  agree 
that  the  program  has  been  successful. 
What  we  are  trying  to  accomplish  is 
the  continuation  of  this  program  at  an 
effective  level  for  this  fiscal  year,  until 
effective  planning  can  be  done  for 
next  year. 

The  WIN  program  has  been  included 
for  funding  in  1983,  at  this  year's  level 
in  the  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. This  is  contrary  to  the  adminis- 
tration's wishes  to  abolish  the  pro- 
gram, but  indicates  considerable 
Senate  support  for  WIN. 

Without  these  additional  funds,  the 
program  will  be  reduced  to  a  level  that 
is  inadequate  to  effectively  serve  the 
welfare  recipients  it  is  mandated  to 
help  and  who  are  required  by  law  to 
register  with  the  program.  Over  1  mil- 
lion people  registered  with  WIN  in 
1981.  Where  will  they  go,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  comply  with  Federal 
mandates  to  register,  should  offices 
close  nationwide  due  to  inadequate 
funds? 

It  can  certainly  be  anticipated  that 
should  the  program  close  entirely,  wel- 
fare rolls  will  grow,  and  what  may 
have  been  considered  a  cost-saving  so- 
lution would  instead  mean  that  our  in- 
action would  cost  a  great  deal  more  in 
increased  welfare  grants  to  people  who 
want  to  work  rather  than  accept 
AFDC. 
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With  unemployment  at  record  high 
levels,  it  is  only  responsible  to  main- 
tain programs  that  have  a  successful 
record  of  putting  people  back  on  the 
payrolls  and  taking  them  off  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

We  should  not  cut  the  budget  indis- 
criminately or  shortsightedly.  While 
reducing  unnecessary  expenses.'  we 
need  to  keep  programs  that  work. 
WIN  is  clearly  one  of  those  programs. 

The  WIN  program  and  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  to  keep  it  at  its 
high  level  of  achievement  have  been 
endorsed  by  many  groups  and  profes- 
sional organizations.  They  include: 

American  Federation  of  State. 
County,  and  Municipal  Elmployees. 

Interstate  Conference  of  Employ- 
ment Security  Agencies. 

American  Public  Welfare  Associa- 
tion. 

League    of   Women   Voters    of   the 
^^-Uxxited  States. 

C>HldWelfare  League. 

Pamitj^  Service  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Service  Employees  International 
Union. 

International  Association  of  Person- 
nel in  Employment  Security. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

National  Association  of  Counties. 

The  National  Governors"  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers. 

I  regret  that  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  did  not  see  fit  to  in- 
clude this  urgently  needed  supplemen- 
tal, which  was  approved  by  the  House. 
In  its  bill.  I  urge  support  of  the  full 
Senate  in  the  efforts  by  me  and  22 
other  Members  of  the  Senate  to  see 
that  these  necessary  funds  are  re- 
tained in  H.R.  5922. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon)  for  the  restoration  of 
$76.8  million  necessary  to  continue  the 
work  incentive  program  at  an  effective 
level. 

I  join  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  in  his  expression  of 
regret  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee did  not  include  this  funding  as 
it  is  present  in  the  House  bill.  I  had 
proposed  it  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  join  Senator  Dixon 
in  the  effort  to  have  it  restored  by 
action  of  the  full  Senate  here  today. 

During  the  past  several  months, 
many  States  have  been  forced  to  dras- 
tically reduce  personnel  and  services 
in  order  to  operate  within  the  tight 
constraints  of  current  funding  levels. 
My  home  State  of  Pennsylvania  has 
laid  off  180  of  the  360  employment  se- 
curity workers  responsible  for  register- 
ing welfare  recipients  and  helping 
them  find  nonsubsidized  employment 
in  the  private  sector.  This  layoff  is  not 
only  costly,  but  shortsighted  as  well. 

WIN  has  been  a  cost-effective  pro- 
gram which  placed  310.000  able-bodied 
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welfare  r  icipients  in  jobs  last  year,  at 
a  cost  o  $365  million.  Each  person 
that  rem)  ins  employed  translates  into 


of  more  than  $2  in  AFDC 
for  every  dollar  spent  on 


d>es  not  create  make-work, 
the  job  service  places  regis- 
1  positions  where  they  have 
the  best  [opportunity  to  find  perma- 
nent employment.  These  participants 
are  also  provided  counseling,  as  well  as 
guidance  bnce  they  are  placed  in  a  po- 
sition. W  N  works:  81  percent  retain 
their  jobi  and  continue  without  the 
benefit  of  Government  subsidy. 

WIN  destroys  the  myth  of  the  lazy 
welfare  ncipient.  Most  welfare  moth- 
ers would  prefer  to  care  for  their  chil- 
dren without  depending  on  the  hand- 
out of  th<  Federal  Government.  They 
would  lik?  to  be  true  providers  for 
their  fam  lies.  WIN  gives  these  moth- 
ers the  nieans  to  obtain  gainful  and 
long-lastiitg  employment. 

The  staggering  unemployment  cur- 
rently plaguing  our  Nation  has  made 
it  increas  ngly  difficult  for  a  single, 
unskilled  ivoman  to  find  a  job  which 
allows  hei  to  care  for  her  children  and 
earn  a  livl  tig.  WIN  counselors  give  the 
support  aid  direction  to  those  partici- 
pants who  choose  to  enter  the  tough 
competition  in  today's  job  market. 

WIN  taies  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  and  i  uts  them  on  payrolls. 

Mr.  Prej  ident,  almost  800.000  people 
who  applijd  to  WIN  were  denied  the 
chance  to  participate  last  year.  These 
people  wanted  to  become  self-suffi- 
cient but  (Jould  not.  This  nonparticipa- 
tion  resulted  not  from  a  lack  of  will  or 
desire,  bu;  from  a  lack  of  funds  for 
WIN.  Nov  is  the  time  to  renew,  not 
remove.  o\  r  support  for  this  important 
jobs  progr  im. 

As  I  tn  vel  through  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania,  it  is  appalling 
and  discoi  raging  to  see  the  high  level 
of  unemployment  there.  It  is  a  prob- 
lem which  is  mirrored  in  every  one  of 
the  other  49  States,  although,  fortu- 
nately for  most  of  the  others,  not  as 
bad  as  in  t  le  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  WU  r  program  would  be  a  signif- 
icant step  forward.  In  the  Federal  con- 
text, it  is  a  relatively  small  sum  of 
money.  T  le  passage  of  this  program 
would  not  only  be  significant  in  terms 
of  providii  ig  the  funds  for  a  very  wider 
program.  1  >ut  also.  I  suggest,  would,  be 
highly  sigi  lificant  as  a  signal  to  a  large 
group  of  \mericans  that  the  Seniate 
and  Congiess  really  care  about  unem- 
ployment and  that  the  Senate  and 
Congress  i  eally  tried  to  do  something 
about  it.  It  a  place  where  it  can  be 
most  effective  and.  in  this  situation, 
comparatively  speaking,  for  a  relative- 
ly small  si*n  of  money. 

The  Hoilse  saw  the  necessity  to  con- 
tinue this  worthwhile  program  and  ap- 
proved th«  $76.8  million  in  the  House 
passed  bill; 
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my  colleagues  will  provide 


the  major  ty  vote  necessary  to  restore    will    have 


this  program  and  join  the  House  of 
Representatites.  so  that  it  will  be 
clearly  put  bi^k  on  the  books. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment,  ilike  15  or  more  about 
which  we  knbw  related  to  the  labor, 
health,  humajn  services,  and  education 
section  of  th^  pending  amendment  of- 
fered by  th^  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregoi  (Mr.  Hatfield),  has 
many  good  ptints  going  for  it.  Unfor- 
tunately, so  db  all  the  others. 

When  we  l^ok  at  the  total  of  these 
small  amounljs  of  money  that  my  dis- 
tinguished cc^leagues  wish  to  add.  we 
already  know  of  $313  million  worth  of 
amendments,  and  it  can  be  larger,  de- 
pending on  the  actual  cost  of  several 
of  the  other  amendments  we  have  not 
yet  either  cos  ;ed  out  or  identified. 

This  is  an  a  nendment  that  will  be  in 
conference,  under  the  Current  parlia- 
mentary situation.  The  House  added 
$76.8  million  for  the  WIN  program 
over  and  above  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion level  of  )  245.8  million.  It  was  this 
add-on  that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  del  eted. 

The  curren;  funding  level  for  this 
program  is  based  on  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  in  the  regular  bill.  The 
Senate  has  al:  eady  made  that  decision 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  it  would  be  in- 
consistent—n<  t  unthinkable,  but  in- 
consistent—toj  reverse  the  field  now, 
particularly  with  less  than  5  months 
remaining  in  ijhe  fiscal  year  and  with  a 
great  deal  of  laction  already  taken  by 
the  WIN  ageiicies  as  a  consequence  of 
the  decisions  made  in  the  continuing 
resolution. 

My  colleagijes  also  should  be  aware 
that  the  President's  budget  for  fiscal 
1983  proposed  consolidation  of  the 
work  incentik^e  program  into  the 
human  resources  block  grant:  and 
.until  this  legislative  issue  is  settled,  it 
would  be  my  J  recommendation  to  the 
Senate  to  continue  funding  at  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  level  or.  at  the  very 
least,  allow  us  to  deal  with  this  issue 
as  one  of  several  in  conference. 
•  Mr.  DODD.J  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  indlusion  of  $76  million,  as 
approved  by  tne  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  thd  work  incentive  (WIN) 
program.  The]  WIN  program  provides 
employment  graining  for  welfare  re- 
cipients and  places  those  welfare  re- 
cipients in  private-sector  jobs. 

WIN  fulfills  industry's  need  for 
trained  persoi^nel:  it  helps  those  will- 
ing and  able  to  work  escape  from  the 
welfare  trap  ahd  it  is  cost  effective,  ac- 
tually saving  ihillions  of  dollars  a  year. 

And  yet  witl  i  this  committee  amend- 
ment, the  WI  'i  program  will  end  this 
spring.  If  tha,  happens,  thousands  of 
its  welfare  cli(  nts.  who  could  be  work- 
ing, will  still  bp  on  welfare  next  spring. 

Businesses  aicross  the  country  with  a 
need  for  workers  skilled  in  their  trade, 
feker    trained    personnel 
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available,  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  spending  money  on  wel- 
fare needlessly,  frivilously.  and  trag- 
ically. 

The  WIN  program  saves  money.  It 
was  a  false  economy  to  cut  it.  It  is 
foolishness  to  destroy  it. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  WIN  cost  $365 
million.  It  placed  310.000  welfare  re- 
cipients in  jobs— saving  $760  million  in 
AFDC  payments  alone.  Why  destroy  a 
program  that  saves  more  than  twice 
what  it  costs? 

Yet.  we  cut  WIN  33  percent  this 
year.  WIN  offices  around  the  country 
are  closing,  denying  access  to  employ- 
ment training  and  to  jobs  to  millions 
of  needy  people  who  want  to  work. 

I  have  cosponsored  the  Dixon  resolu- 
tion to  support  WIN  and  its  clients.  I 
shall  vote  in  favor  of  the  supplemental 
appropriation  for  WIN.« 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  WIN  program  is  intended  to  regis- 
ter welfare  recipients  for  work  and 
assist  them  in  finding  nonsubsidized. 
private-sector  jobs. 

Last  year,  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, the  appropriation  for 
this  program  was  greatly  reduced. 
When  it  became  apparent  that  the  cut 
was  crippling  the  program's  ability  to 
perform  its  function,  the  House  added 
funds  to  the  urgent  supplemental.  The 
Senate  Appropriation  Committee  de- 
leted these  same  funds,  however. 

There  is  a  sad  illogic  to  this  reduc- 
tion in  funding.  Here  is  a  program 
that  is  actually  putting  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  work— not  at  demeaning,  make- 
work  tasks  with  no  compensation  but 
their  welfare  checks— but  at  real  pri- 
vate-sector jot>s  paying  decent  wages. 
Yet  the  President  wants  to  eliminate 
this  program.  It  makes  no  sense  to  me 
and  I  hope  it  makes  no  sense  to  you. 

The  WIN  program  is  cost  effective. 
At  a  cost  of  $365  million  in  1981,  it 
saved  $760  million  in  AFDC  payments 
that  would  otherwise  have  been  paid 
out  and  it  generated  well  over  $2  bil- 
lion in  taxable  income. 

The  money  we  are  asking  to  restore 
is  a  small  amount,  $76.8  million,  and  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  the  continu- 
ation of  this  successful  program. 

With  unemployment  at  12 '2  percent 
we  must  balance  the  budget  responsi- 
bly, not  indiscriminately.* 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  support  for  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  $76.8  million  to  the 
work  incentive  program  tWIN).  This 
amendment  would  fund  WIN  at  a  level 
of  $321  million,  which  is  the  level  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  his  revised 
September  budget.  This  level  would 
still  be  $44  million  below  the  fiscal 
1981  budget. 

The  arguments  in  support  of  restor- 
ing this  funding  are  clear.  States  are 
required  by  Federal  mandate  to  regis- 
ter AFDC  recipients  for  work.  WIN  is 
the  only  proven  program  that  does 
this.  WIN  is  not  a  subsidized,  make- 


work  jobs  program.  It  puts  AFDC  re- 
cipients to  work  in  nonsubsidized  jobs, 
turning  them  into  taxpayers  instead  of 
recipients  of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

WIN'S  track  record  should  speak  for 
itself.  In  my  State  of  Vermont,  every 
dollar  that  is  invested  in  WIN  gener- 
ates $7.25  in  wages,  wages  that  are 
subject  to  State  and  Federal  taxes.  Na- 
tionwide, $5.89  in  wages  are  generated 
for  every  $1  invested  in  WIN. 

The  fact  that  WIN  is  the  only  pro- 
gram that  we  have  fulfills  this  work 
requirement  for  welfare  recipients  is  a 
strong  argument.  However,  an  even 
stronger  argument  in  favor  of  WIN  is 
that  it  is  one  of  those  rare  Federal 
programs  that  has  been  proven  ^o  t)e 
cost-effective.  Figures  compiled  by  the 
Department  of  Labor  show  that  for 
every  dollar  invested  in  WIN,  AFDC 
benefits  are  reduced  on  an  annualized 
basis  by  over  $2.  This  means  that  the 
$365  million  invested  in  WIN  in  1981 
reduced  AFDC  payments  by  approxi- 
mately $750  million.  This  does  not 
even  include  associated  savings  in  food 
stamp  payments  or  medicaid  expendi- 
tures, which  were  estimated  to  be  re- 
duced by  $450  million. 

In  Vermont,  cost-benefit  statistics 
are  even  higher.  For  every  dollar  spent 
on  WIN,  AFDC  payments  have  been 
reduced  by  $2.98.  saving  my  State  over 
$7  million  in  welfare  payments.  Clear- 
ly WIN  is  one  of  those  rare  Federal 
programs  that  actually  saves  the  Gov- 
ernment money.  A  reduction  in  WIN 
funding  is  sure  to  mean  higher  pay- 
ments for  welfare  in  the  long  run. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Senate  con- 
sidered an  emergency  supplemental 
last  February,  we  saw  fit  to  provide  ad- 
ditional funds  for  the  Employment 
Services  Offices.  We  decided  at  that 
time  that  these  funds  were  necessary 
because  of  rising  unemployment  and 
the  need  to  assist  people  in  finding 
jobs. 

The  same  argument  holds  true  today 
for  the  WIN  program.  WIN  helps  wel- 
fare recipients  get  off  the  welfare 
rolls,  and  into  nonsubsidized.  taxpay- 
ing  jobs. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  the  facts 
speak  for  themselves  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  WIN  program.  This  is  the 
only  cost-effective  program  that  puts 
welfare  recipients  back  to  work  and  re- 
duces Federal  expenditures  in  the  long 
run.  Without  the  WIN  program  we 
will  simply  end  up  paying  higher  wel- 
fare cost.  I  urge  adoption  of  this 
amendment.9 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  my  colleagues  Senators 
DixoN  and  Specter  in  cosponsoring  an 
amendment  to  restore  $76.8  million  in 
funding  to  the  work  incentive  program 
(WIN).  Funding  for  WIN.  which  ad- 
ministers the  work  requirement  and 
provides  employment  and  training  for 
welfare  recipients,  was  reduced  by 
more  than  30  percent  from  its  1981  ap- 
propriation level  of  $365  million.  That 


reduction  has  severely  impacted  the 
program's  effectiveness  in  registering 
public  assistance  recipients  for  work 
and  helping  them  to  find  nonsubsi- 
dized private  sector  jobs. 

In  Texas,  where  $5.51  in  wage  was 
generated  for  every  WIN  dollar  ex- 
pended in  1981,  funding  cuts  have 
forced  the  termination  of  one-third  of 
the  program's  employees.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  a  time  when  we  are  facing 
severe  and  prolonged  unemployment 
nationwide,  it  is  indeed  unfortunate 
that  employment  services  for  those 
often  hardest  to  place— welfare  recipi- 
ents—have been  diminished.  WIN  is  a 
program  that  works.  It  is  cost  effec- 
tive. In  1981,  WIN  placed  310,000  re- 
cipients of  aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  in  jobs  at  a  program  cost 
of  $365  million.  The  result  was  an  an- 
nualized reduction  of  $760  million  in 
AFDC  payments,  and  an  estimated 
savings  of  $450  million  to  the  taxpay- 
ers in  the  form  of  reduced  food  stamp 
and  medicaid  benefits.  In  iuldition, 
those  placed  in  jobs  through  WIN  gen- 
erated $2.3  billion  in  taxable  income. 

In  my  judgment,  it  is  imperative 
that  we  as  Members  of  Congress  do  all 
we  can  to  encourage  those  now  receiv- 
ing public  assistance  to  become  active, 
productive  members  of  the  Nation's 
work  force.  I  encourage  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  support  of  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  from  Il- 
linois to  restore  $76.8  million  to  the 
work  incentive,  or  WIN  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  absolutely  foolish  to  abolish 
this  cost-effective  program,  especially 
at  this  time  with  unemployment  at  a 
postwar  high  and  welfare  rolls  swell- 
ing. I  would  like  to  outline  briefly  my 
reasons  for  supporting  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

First.  Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more 
important  to  family  stability  than 
jobs.  Nothing  is  more  important  to 
self-esteem  than  jobs. 

Most  AFDC  recipients  want  to 
work— prefer  work  to  welfare. 

The  vast  majority  of  AFDC  recipi- 
ents are  single  mothers  and  children. 
For  the  most  part,  these  are  young 
women  with  little  or  no  training,  and 
scarce  personal  resources  to  even  look 
for  a  job. 

In  the  past,  we  have  maintained  a 
national  commitment  for  the  training 
and  placement  assistance  of  our  disad- 
vantage citizens.  We  cannot  abandon 
that  commitment  now. 

The  work  incentive  program  is  the 
only  program  we  have  that  helps  wel- 
fare recipients  move  from  welfare  rolls 
into  the  work  world.  WIN  provides 
vital  employment  counseling  and 
training  services,  plus  child  care  atid 
other  supportive  services  to  help  wel- 
fare recipients  in  their  job  research. 
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Second,  the  WIN  program  does  not 
cost  the  Government  money— it  saves 
money.  A  E>epartment  of  Labor  study 
indicates  that  for  every  $1  Invested  in 
WIN.  the  Government  saves  almost  $2 
in  reduced  welfare  benefits.  In  my 
home  State  of  Pennsylvania,  $5.18  is 
generated  in  nonsubsidized  wages  for 
every  WIN  dollar  spent. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  phenomenal 
social  and  human  costs  of  joblessness, 
as  well  as  costs  to  the  Federal  budget. 
Each  percentage  point  rise  in  unem- 
ployment costs  the  Federal  Treasury 
$25  to  $35  billion  in  increased  pay- 
ments for  welfare,  food  stamps,  and 
other  programs  and  in  decreased  tax 
revenue. 

Third,  the  administration  proposed 
in  their  fiscal  year  1983  budget  to 
mandate  the  States  to  adopt  workf are 
programs,  rather  than  the  current  op- 
tional status  of  these  programs. 

But  at  the  same  time,  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  to  eliminate  the  work 
.incentive  (WIN)  program— the  only 
program  we  currently  have  to  provide 
job  training  and  placement  for  AFDC 
recipients. 

Obviously,  we  cannot  preach  self-re- 
liance and  promote  dependency.  Not 
only  do  these  proposals  send  conflict- 
ing messages  to  welfare  recipients,  but 
they  also  place  an  extraordinary 
burden  on  the  States. 

The  WIN  program  has  been  90  per- 
cent federally  funded.  The  administra- 
tion's proposal  would.  In  essence,  ter- 
minate that  program,  while  simulta- 
neously mandating  the  States  to  estab- 
lish—and pay  for— their  own  job  pro- 
gram. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  am  aware 
that  WIN  has  its  share  of  critics  who 
cite  weaknesses  in  the  program.  It  is 
the  view  of  this  Senator  that  if  the 
program  has  weaknesses,  the  solution 
should  not  be  abolition  of  the  entire 
program.  The  solution  is  to  corrrect 
the  problems— strengthen  the  pro- 
gram—make it  work  better. 

Until  we  find,  or  design  something 
better,  we  cannot  afford  to  terminate 
the  only  present  source  of  job  counsel- 
ing, training,  placement,  and  support 
services  for  AFDC  recipients  to  work 
their  way  out  of  poverty. 

It  is  my  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  pass.  It  recognizes  our  Nation's 
vast  human  potential— it  recognizes 
our  Nation's  greatest  national  re- 
source, its  people. 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago.  I  requested  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  conduct  a  comprehensive 
study  on  the  work  incentive  (WIN) 
program.  The  OAO  recently  complet- 
ed a  draft  of  the  initial  assessment  of 
the  program.  The  preliminary  findings 
show  that  improvement  in  design,  in 
participant  selection,  and  performance 
standards  are  badly  needed  so  that  the 
WIN  program  can  better  achieve  its 
goals. 


I  have  sifcoken  with  one  of  the  princi- 
pal sponsor's  of  this  amendment  to 
place  funis  back  into  the  WIN  pro- 
gram and! have  been  assured  that  he 
will  work  |o  achieve  needed  changes  in 
the  WIN  program.  The  task  WIN  was 
designed  tp  accomplish  is  a  very  diffi- 
cult one  iikleed.  particularly  in  today's 
tight  job  fiarket  and  declining  econo- 
my. But  tl>e  need  for  programs  of  this 
type  could  never  be  greater  than  it  is 
now. 

We  all  s  lare  a  commitment  to  help 
AFDC  reel  pients  find  and  keep  jobs  so 
that  they  :an  achieve  self-sufficiency. 
I  favor  ma  ting  this  program  meet  this 
urgent  ne«  d.  not  dismantling  or  weak- 
ening it  sii  iply  because  of  the  need  for 
improvem*  nts.  These  supplemental 
funds  would  allow  the  program  to  sur- 
vive while  changes  are  made  in  its 
design  anc  administration.  It  is  with 
that  in  nlnd  that  I  vote  for  this 
amendment  to  restore  funds  to  the 
WIN  progr  im.* 

ADDITIONAL  f  UNDINC  FOR  THE  WORK  INCENTIVE 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  ROI  ERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. Senators  Dixon  and  Specteh 
have  brought'  an  important  matter 
before  the  Senate  today  in  the  form  of 
their  amen  dment  to  the  supplemental 
approprlat  ons  bill  adding  $76.8  mil- 
lion for  th<  work  incentive  program. 

The  worl  incentive,  or  WIN  program 
provides  f  u  riding  to  States  to  pay  some 
of  the  cosU  of  training,  job  counseling, 
and  job  search  assistance  for  adult 
members  of  families  that  receive  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  or 
AFDC.  Thip  program  has  been  notably 
successful  n  moving  welfare  mothers 
and  fathei  s  into  regular,  long-term, 
private-seci  or  employment,  where 
they  can  1  ecome  self-sufficient,  con- 
tributing IT  embers  to  our  society. 

This  is  ar  better,  Mr.  President, 
than  their  remaining  on  welfare.  It 
also  is  bett(  (r  for  them,  and  less  expen- 
sive for  taj  payers,  than  putting  them 
subsiqized  employment,  such  as 
or  public  service  employ- 


into 

"workfare' 
ment. 
This  pro(  ram  works  because  it  gives 
concentrated  attention  and 
:hese  people  need  for  im- 
proving thiiir  abilities  to  find,  obtain, 
and  hold  jo  bs.  As  a  result,  every  dollar 
spent  on  V'lN  has  produced  a  doubly 
result:    it    reduces    welfare 


beneficial 


payments  h  y  a  ratio  of  almost  $2  saved 
for   each    ^IN    dollar   spent,    and    it 

private 
where  they  become  wage 


moves  well  are  recipients  into 
sector  jobs  where  thev  becon 
earners  an<  taxpayers. 

In  my  ovn  State  of  West  Virginia, 
the  benefit  ratio  is  even  more  impres- 
sive than  he  national  figures:  West 
Virginia  we  Ifare  officials  estimate  that 
$2.96  in  we  fare  payments  is  saved  for 
each  WIN  dollar  expended,  and  that 
each  WIN  lollar  yields  nonsubsidized. 
tax-paying,  private-sector  wages  of 
$8.30. 
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Now.  howev  ;r.  because  of  the  reduc- 
tions in  f undii  ig  for  the  WIN  program 
resulting  fro^i  broad  reductions  in 
funding  for  tfce  1982  continuing  reso- 
lution, the  effectiveness  of  this  pro- 
gram is  being  threatened.  State  after 
State  is  layingj  off  WIN  program  work- 
ers and  turnirk  away  AFDC  recipients 
from  the  WIN  program. 

The  amend  nent  before  this  body 
today  will  helj  to  halt  these  harmful 
effects  if  it  is  passed.  It  provides  $76.8 
million  in  ad(  itional  funding  for  the 
WIN  program]  resulting  in  total  fund- 
ing of  $321  pillion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year.  This  is  the  amount  re- 
quested by  Pitesident  Reagan  in  Sep- 
tember. Althdugh  it  still  is  far  less 
than  the  $365  imillion  provided  for  the 
program  in  fiscal  year  1981.  the  $321 
million  should  allow  the  most  impor- 
tant WIN  prog  ram  efforts  to  continue, 
and  will  preve  it  damaging  further  re- 
ductions in  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  it  may  be  more  impor- 
tant during  recessionary  periods  than 
at  any  other  time  to  assist  those  who 
have  become  dependent  on  public  aid 
to  return  to  sjelf-sufficiency.  It  is  un- 
doubtedly in  the  best  interests  of 
those  who  oth  ;rwise  would  be  depend- 
ent. Surely  it  iilso  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  taxpayc  rs. 

I  commend  t  le  Senators  for  offering 
their  amendm(  nt,  and  I  urge  its  adop- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  recogniti  )n? 

The  Senator  from  Illinois.  > 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  n;  lys. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  seccitd. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislativ  e  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVE^S.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  aie  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  th;  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  'yea." 

Mr.  CRANS'^ON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  <Mr. 
Cannon),  the  i Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsongas)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  Would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  iote? 
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The  result  was  announced— yeas  46. 
nays  48,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  154  Leg.] 
YEAS— 46 


Baucus 

Eacleton 

Matsunaca 

BenUen 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Ford 

MitcheU 

Boren 

Olenn 

Moynlhan 

Brmdiey 

Hart 

Nutm 

Bumpers 

Heinz 

Pell 

Burdlck 

HoUlngs 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Huddleston 

Randolph 

Chkfee 

Inouye 

Riecle 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Sasser 

Cruiston 

Kennedy 

Specter 

D'Anwto 

Leahy 

Stafford 

DeConcini 

Levin 

Welcker 

Dodd 

Long 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 
NAYS-48 

Abdnor 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Orassley 

Preasler 

Aimstronc 

Hatch 

Proxmlre 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BoschwiU 

Hawkins 

Roth 

Brady 

Henin 

Rudman 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Schmltt 

Harry  p..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Biennis 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

Stevens 

Denton 

KaMen 

Symms 

Dixon 

Lualt 

Thurmond 

Dole 

WaUop 

Domenicl 

Mattlnsly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Zorinsky 

Oam 

Murkowskl 

Ooldwater 

Nlekles 

NOT  VOTING-6 

Cannon 

Melcher 

Tower 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Tsongas 

So  Mr.  Dixon's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1007)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, what  is  the  pending  business? 


ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  question  is  on  amendment 
No.  1004  to  S.  2332,  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici).  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  to  offer  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  to  the  lElA  bill  which  was  in- 
advertently overlooked  before.  I  think 
it  has  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  There  would  be  no  debate,  no 
time  consumed. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair.     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished manager  of  the  bill  and  the 


minority  manager  have  both  discussed 
this  with  the  leadership  on  this  side. 
There  is  no  objection  to  the  request, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  no  objection  on  this  side.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  the  D'Amato  amendment  is 
merely  a  study  of  the  regional  re- 
serves. I  hope  that  it  will  be  approved 
unanimously. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

vr  amkhdment  no.  loos 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  an  analysis  of 
regional  strategic  petroleum  reserve) 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  on  my  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  my  amend- 
ment was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  reconsider  will  be  heard 
when  we  recur  on  that  bill  from  the 
lEA  bill  after  the  unanimous-consent 
request  has  been  completed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  the  amendment  that 
was  sent  to  the  desk  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  an 
amendment  to  the  lEA  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  for  himself,  Mr.  Murkowski,  and 
Mrs.  Hawkins,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  1008. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  not  in  order.  I  feel  kindly 
toward  everyone  in  this  body,  but,  Mr. 
President,  this  Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order. 

The  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11  between  lines  7  and  8.  insert 
the  following: 

"STUDY  or  RTCIONAL  STRATEGIC  PCTROUnm 
RESERVES 

"Sec.  7.  The  President  or  his  delegate  is 
authorized  and  directed  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31.  1982,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  need  for  estab- 
lishing a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve  pur- 
suant to  section  157  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act.  Such  study  shall  ex- 
amine the  economic  benefits  and  costs  of 
such  a  Reserve  at  various  potential  loca- 
tions." 


Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
consideration  of  S.  2332  provides  an 
opportunity  for  the  Senate  to  fcxnis  on 
an  issue  which  I  believe  has  received 
much  too  little  attention  in  recent 
years:  The  feasibility  of  developing  re- 
gional strategic  petroleum  reserves  to 
supplement  existing  authorized  SPR 
locations  in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Over  the  past  few  months,  energy 
prices  have  decreased  throughout  the 
coimtry  as  a  result  of  the  glut  of  oil  on 
the  world  market.  This  decline  gave 
Americans  the  false  hope  and  security 
that  perhaps  the  dictatorial  rule  of 
OPEC  in  setting  oil  prices  had  abrupt- 
ly ended.  However,  the  harmony 
achieved  by  OPEC  members  at  their 
recent .  meeting  in  Ecuador  can  only 
spell  trouble  in  the  form  of  stabilized 
production  and  increased  prices.  The 
impact  of  the  OPEC  meeting  can  be 
seen  at  service  station  gasoline  pumps 
all  across  America.  More  importantly 
the  ability  of  OPEC  to  effectively  dry 
up  the  world  oil  glut  indicates  the  con- 
tinued vulnerability  of  our  coimtry  to 
events  outside  its  borders.  The  United 
States  which  only  a  century  ago  main- 
tained a  manifest  destiny,  no  longer 
has  sole  control  of  Its  energy  destiny. 
Certainly,  the  strategic  petroletma  re- 
serve is  our  insurance  i>olicy  against 
future  cutoffs  of  imported  oil  and 
should  continue  to  be  filled  to  author- 
ized levels. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  though, 
even  with  the  filling  of  the  SPR, 
America  remains  vulnerable.  As 
Rot>ert  D.  Hormats,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Economic  and  Busi- 
ness Affairs,  testified  before  the 
Senate  Energy  Committee  on  May  6, 
1982: 

The  long-term  threat  of  serious  harm  to 
the  economies  of  the  United  States  and  its 
allies  from  a  world  oil  supply  interruption 
has  not  abated.  Despite  a  drop  in  prices,  the 
threat  of  a  disruption  is  a  real  one  which  we 
can  ignore  only  at  our  peril. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  sup- 
ports the  warning  of  Mr.  Hormats.  In 
a  September  29,  1981  report  to  Con- 
gress, GAO  concluded:  "With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  recent  buildup  of  the 
strategic  petroleum  product  demands 
during  the  preceeding  24  months. 
DOE  Region  II,  of  which  New  York  is 
a  member,  is  more  dependent  upon  im- 
ported refined  petroleum  products 
than  any  other  region  in  the  country, 
and  satisfies  the  criteria  in  section  157 
of  EPCA. 

Nevertheless.  CKDE  maintains  that 
the  SPR  provides  for  meeting  the 
needs  of  the  Northeast  region  through 
crude  oil  storage  in  the  gulf  coast  area 
because  of  its  accessibility,  to  the  ex- 
isting petroleum  distribution  system. 
As  a  result,  according  to  Secretary  Ed- 
wards, DOE  contemplates  no  change 
in  its  existing  plans.  I  remain  uncon- 
vinced, however,  of  the  capability  of 
this  distribution  system  to  meet  the 
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needs  of  the  Northeast  and  other  re- 
gions of  the  country  in  a  period  of 
severe  disruption. 

In  a  December  31,  1981.  report  on 
the  8PR.  OAO  recognized  this  prob- 
lem and  reached  the  following  conclu- 
sion: "Depending  on  decisions  or  the 
final  size"  of  the  reserve,  the  fill  rate, 
and  fimdlng  levels,  DOE  may  need  to 
alter  its  current  capacity  expansion 
plans.  To  assist  the  Congress  in  its  de- 
liberations over  appropriate  SPR 
levels,  we  believe  DOE  should  more 
fully  assess  the  costs  and  benefits  of 
alternatives  to  its  ciurent  expansion 
plans." 

Mr.  President.  I  contend  that  the 
time  is  ripe  for  such  an  important  un- 
dertaking, one  which  would  explore 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of 
establishing  regional  SPR's  to  supple- 
ment those  that  alretdy  exist.  With 
today's  uncertainties.  I  believe,  we  will 
be  better  off  having  additional  nation- 
al security  insurance  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  oil  supply  disruption.  As  long 
as  the  premiums  are  -reasonable,  we 
must  purchase  all  the  Insurance  which 
we  possibly  can. 

We  must  determine  what  locations 
are  available  as  regional  SPR's  and 
their  accessibility  to  major  population 
areas  which  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  Imported  crude  oil.  We  must  de- 
termine whether  there  exists  suffi- 
cient excess  storage  capacity  to  be 
used  as  reserve  locations,  to  be  leased, 
purchased,  or  constructed.  Given  in- 
creased conservation,  high  interest 
rates,  and  reduced  energy  demand,  it 
seems  to  me  that  It  is  more  likely  that 
such  capacity  exists.  We  must  deter- 
mine whether  our  supply  and  distribu- 
tion system  is  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  of  all  the  regions  of  the  country. 
from  New  York  to  Hawaii.  Such  an  as- 
sessment should  not  be  limited  simply 
to  these  factors. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  can  no 
longer  delay  a  determination  of  these 
issues.  The  evidence  of  our  vulnerabil- 
ity unfortunately  remains  all  too  com- 
pelling. Should  it  be  deemed  necessary 
to  proceed  with  regional  reserves,  and 
I  think  it  will  be,  we  must  do  so  in  an 
atmosphere  of  stable  prices  and  ade- 
quate supply,  an  atmosphere  that  cur- 
rently exists. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment 
which  I  am  offering  directs  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  delegate  to  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  comprehensive  study  of 
the  need  for  establishing  a  regional 
petroleum  reserve.  I  anticipate  that 
this  study  will  address  the  factors 
^hich  I  have  raised  here  today. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Energy  Com- 
mittee and  the  ranking  member  for 
agreeing  to  accept  this  amendment. 
Their  action  shows  the  understanding 
which  they  have  for  particular  prob- 
lems faced  by  the  Northeast  in  the 
event  of  a  serious  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion. 


'  Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  correspond- 
ence between  the  Governor  of  New 
York  and  the  Secretary  of  Energy  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  response  of  the  Secretary 
does  not  indicate  a  recognition  or  will- 
ingness to!  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Northeast.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RicORO,  as  follows: 

PSkcrktaky  or  Enxrcy. 
ngtoTt.  D.C..  March  4, 1982. 
LRKY,  •> 
J  York, 


Dear  GovautoR  Caiwy:  This  Is  In  response 
to  your  letter  of  January  29.  1982,  regarding 
the  develop4>ent  schedule  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  I^eserve  (SPR)  and  the  potential 
for  oil  storatf  located  In  the  Northeast. 

The  Strate^c  Petroleum  Reserve  program 
is  actually  abead  of  the  development  sched- 
ule existing  when  President  Reagan  took 
office,  and  iwe  project  remaining  on  or 
ahead  of  thiit  schedule  fpr  the  next  several 
years.  The  dfecllne  In  oil  fill  rates  from  FY 
1981  to  FY  1$82  is  attributable  to  the  record 
high  fill  rates  of  the  past  year.  By  accelerat- 
ing oU  fiU  in  FV  1981  by  30  million  barreU 
over  the  schedule  established  by  the  prior 
Admlnlstratlin,  we  have  approached  more 
rapidly  the  ii^ysical  storage  capacity  limiU- 
tlons  of  thf  SPR  system  and  are  thus 
unable  to  continue  to  fill  at  these  high  fill 
rates.  Thes«  capacity  constraints  result 
from  a  series  of  budget  and  policy  actions 
taken  several  years  ago.  and  are  not  attrib- 
utable to  CUT  rent  implementation  problems. 
With  respe  rt  to  your  comments  regarding 
the  vulnerability  of  the  Northeast  region  to 
interruptions  in  oil  supplies,  our  analysis 
confirms  that  while  the  Northeast  imports 
more  than  2f  percent  of  regional  consump- 
tion of  reslclial  oil.  this  is  essentially  the 
same  situation  as  in  the  middle  of  the  past 
decade.  The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
plan  which  took  effect  In  February  1977, 
after  oongraBslonar  review,  provides  for 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  Northeast  region 
through  crude  oil  storage  in  the  gulf  coast 
area  because  of  its  accessibility  to  the  exist- 
ing petroleum  distribution  system.  A  change 
to  this  provision  is  not  contemplated  at  the 
present  time. 

Thamk  you  for  your  interest  in  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  program.  Please  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  on  us  if  you  find  you 
need  additional  information. 
Sincerely, 

jAms  B.  Edwakss. 
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IStatx  of  New  York, 
ExscnnvE  DKPAKTicxirr, 
J      Albany,  January  29, 1982. 
Hon.  Jamxs  E  .  Edwards, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  scretart:  The  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  (SPR)  was  esUbllshed  in  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  of  1»75 
(EPCA)  as  an  essential  ingredient  of  our  na- 
tion's plans  to  achieve  greater  energy  inde- 
pendence. The  successful  establishment  of 
the  SPR  will  iserve  to  reduce  the  potency  of 
the  use  of  o|  as  a  weapon  and  might  even 
worthy  deterrent  to  future  oil 


prove  to  be 
embargoes. 

It  has  com 
emment  is 


to  my  attention  that  the  gov- 

(hind  schedule  in  preparing  oil 

storage  sites  for  SPR  crude  oil  purchases. 
The  C3enera|  Accounting  Office  issued  its 
most  recent  report  on  the  SPR  on  Decem- 


ber 31,  1981  anA  revealed  that  the  current 
fill  rate  cannot  oe  sustained  because  of  Inad- 
equate storage  gipacity.  The  report  recom- 
mends that  alteifnatives  to  building  new  un- 
derground storage  facilities,  including  such 
options  as  leasing  existing  excess  storage  ca- 
pacities, be  explored.  The  substantial  and 
costly  delays  in  ongoing  construction  will 
force  a  reduction  in  the  average  dally  fill 
rate  from  the  current  292,000  barrels  per 
day  to  189.000  barrels  per  day.  This  would 
represent  an  unfortunate  curtailment  of 
over  35  percent  from  the  current  fill  rate. 
At  a  time  when  petroleum  prices  are  low 
and  supplies  abundant,  it  is  most  unfortu- 
nate that  we  wduld  be  forced  to  limit  our 
purchases  because  of  limited  storage  capac- 
ities. I 

,  As  you  know.  iNew  York  SUte.  and  the 
Northeast  regionj  as  a  whole,  are  particular- 
ly vulnerable  to  any  meaningful  disruption 
in  imported  oil  kupplies.  Nearly  70  of  the 
total  national  dally  consumption  of  import- 
ed refined  residiial  oil  is  consumed  by  New 
York  City  and  the  surrounding  twenty-six 
counties.  This  region's  overwhelming  de- 
pendence on  intported  oil  necessitates  a 
greater  reliance  Upon  a  secure  and  accessi- 
ble SPR  than  is  the  case  In  other  regions  of 
the  nation.  Congress  recognized  this  region- 
al dependence  by  establishing  Section  157  of 
EPCA  which  requires  that  a  Regional  Petro- 
leum Reserve  (RPR)  be  established  In,  or 
readily  accessible  to.  any  DOE  region  in 
which  product  iihports  equal  or  exceed  20 
percent  of  refined  product  demands  during 
the  preceding  tWenty-four  months.  DOE 
Region  II,  of  wfcich  New  York  State  is  a 
member.  Is  more  dependent  upon  imported 
refined  petroleum  products  than  any  other 
region,  and  satisfies  the  criteria  in  Section 
157  of  EPCA.       I 

My  understanding  is  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  geologically  suitable  salt  dome 
mine  cities  as  well  as  additional  storage  tank 
capacities  In  the  Northeast  that  might  pro- 
vide appropriate  storage  capacities. 

In  view  of  recent  developments  regarding 
construction  prablems  at  SPR  sites,  and 
with  acknowledgi  ment  that  there  currently 
exists  available  excess  storage  capacity  in 
the  region,  I  urge  you  to  expeditiously 
review  the  possib  Uties  for  a  Regional  Petro- 
leum Reserve  in  t  lie  Northeast. 


Sincerely. 

Mr.  D'AMAlH^ 
mous  consent 
1978  amendment 
troleum  reservj 
Record 


HoGH  L.  Caret. 

I  would  ask  unanl- 
that  excerpts  of  the 

to  the  strategic  pe- 
plan  be  printed  in  the 


There  being 
cerpts  were  on 
the  Record,  as 


no  objection,  the  ex- 
lered  to  be  printed  in 
Follows: 

■ARTMSNT  OP  ElTERGT, 

in,  D.C.  March  28,  1978. 

[ONDAUE. 

Mte. 


Washine 
Hon.  Walter  P. 
Pretident  of  the :. 
Washington,  D.C] 

Dear  Mr.  Pkb^ent:  This  is  to  transmit 
Energy  AcUon  No.  E>OE-001  to  the  Con- 
gress. This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  Plan.  The 
Amendment,  entitled  "Expansion  of  the 
Strategic  Petrolenm  Reserve,"  is  to  expand 
the  size  of  the  StjR  to  one  billion  barrels  in 
accordance  with  the  President's  recommen- 
dation, and  to  provide  20  million  barrels  of 
product  storage  for  the  import-dependent 
East  Coast.  The  Report  also  provides  addi- 
tional information  regarding  the  SPR  Dis- 
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tributlon  Plan  which  was  submitted  as  a 
part  of  the  SPR  Plan. 

This  amendment  furthers  the  President's 
National  Energy  Plan  recommendation,  and 
represents  a  major  Initiative  in  providing 
the  United  States  with  protection  against 
the  consequences  of  a  severe  petroleum 
Interruption.  The  additional  insurance  pro- 
vided is  particularly  necessary  in  the  light 
of  ever-increasing  oil  dependence  by  the 
United  States  on  insecure  foreign  imports. 
The  Amendment  describes  the  measures 
recommended  and  the  activities  necessary 
for  Implementation.  The  benefits  and  costs 
of  the  actions  are  estimated,  as  are  the  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  impacts  of  the 
modifications  to  the  program. 

The  Amendment  was  prepared  and  Is 
transmitted  in  accordance  with  Section  154. 
159.  and  551  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (EPCA)  of  1975  (43  USC  6234. 
6239.  and  6421).  It  amends  Chapters  II  and 
V  of  the  SPR  Plan.  The  explanation  of  the 
need  for  the  Amendment  as  required  by  sec- 
tion 159(d)  is  set  forth  in  Chapter  I  of  the 
Amendment.  The  remaining  chapters  con- 
tain, to  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
the  assessments,  estimates,  evaluations,  and 
other  information  required  by  Section 
lS9<d). 

SPR  Plan  amendments  become  effective 
and  may  be  implemented  if  neither  House 
of  Congress  disapproves  (or  both  Houses  ap- 
prove) such  amendments  in  accordance  with 
the  procedures  specified  in  Section  551. 
Consequently,  in  accordance  with  Section 
551,  if  no  action  is  taken  by  Congress  on 
this  Amendment  within  IS  days  of  continu- 
ous session,  this  Amendment  to  the  SPR 
Plan  shall  become  effective  and  the  amend- 
ed SPR  Plan  may  be  Implemented  as  provid- 
ed in  Section  lS9(f ). 
Sincerely, 

James  R.  Scrlesinger. 
Secrefarv. 

Enclosure. 
Chapter  III— East  Coast  Product  Storage 

CONCLUSION 

An  SPR  product  storage  component  of  20 
MMB  of  residual  fuel  oil  or  a  refined  prod- 
uct substitute  is  planned  to  protect  the  U.S. 
East  Coast  DOE  Regions  1  through  4.  As 
concluded  in  the  SPR  Plan,  the  storage  of 
crude  oil  in  large  centralized  facilities  would 
provide  readily  accessible  reserves  for  Re- 
gions 1  through  4  If  industry  maintains 
normal  safety  stocks  and  if  U.S.  and  non- 
U.S.  Caribbean  refineries  can  be  utilized  ef- 
fectively to  produce  residual  oil  to  replace 
lost  imports.  However,  there  are  some  un- 
certainties regarding  those  factors.  A  severe 
winter  could  reduce  Industry  safety  stocks, 
or  there  may  be  delays  In  utilizing  available 
refinery  capacity  to  increase  residual  oil 
production.  Because  the  SPR  Is  an  Insur- 
ance program  against  interruption  risks,  it 
is  desirable  to  buy  some  protection  against 
these  uncertainties.  If  such  insurance  can  be 
purchased  at  approximately  the  same  cost 
as  crude  oil  storage  in  the  Oulf  Coast. 

The  Department  of  Energy  plans,  there- 
fore, to  store  20  million  barrels  of  residual 
oil  (or  an  acceptable  substitute  such  as 
Number  4  fuel  oil),  to  be  readily  available  to 
East  Coast  residual  users  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  interruption  of  petroleum  products. 
It  Is  planned  that  such  petroleum  product 
would  be  stored  in  low  cost  underground 
storage  facilities,  costing  approximately  the 
same  as  salt  dome  storage  in  the  Gulf  Coast 
area.  Potential  sites  for  such  low  cost  stor- 
age have  been  identified  along  the  East 
Coast  of  Canada,  as  well  as  in  the  Oulf 
Coast.  Studies  will  be  continued  to  try  to 


identify  any  storage  facilities  along  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  States  that  could  be 
used  for  storage  of  some  of  the  product  at  a 
cost  approximately  the  same  as  Gulf  Coast 
salt  domes.  To  date,  suitable  low  cost  sites 
have  not  been  identified  along  the  East 
Coast  of  the  United  SUtes. 

The  estimate  of  the  usefulness  of  this 
product  storage  is  based  on  projected 
demand,  likely  residual  fuel  import  levels, 
and  the  nature  of  potential  interruptions. 
The  analysis  Included  assumptions  for  do- 
mestic and  foreign  refinery  capacity,  pro- 
jected inventory  levels,  and  estimates  of  the 
potential  time  delays  inherent  in  the  re- 
placement of  lost  product  imports  with 
product  refined  from  centrally  stored  SPR 
crude  oil. 

Mr.  D'AMATO.  The  amendment 
states  that  a  SPR  product  storage 
component  of  20  million  barrels  of  re- 
sidual fuel  oil  or  a  refined  product  sub- 
stitute is  planned  to  protect  the  U.S. 
east  coast  DOE  regions  1  through  4.  It 
is  my  expectation  that  the  amendment 
adopted  today  will  spur  the  Depart- 
ment to  act  in  fulfillment  of  the  east 
coast  product  storage  amendment. 

Again.  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Idaho  for  his  as- 
sistance in  making  this  amendment 
possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1008)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  amendment  no.  1004 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  amendment  No. 
1004  by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  DoKENici).  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA),  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAimoN)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 


NAYS-51 


Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Mojmihan 

Baucus 

Hart 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Biden 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

BnuUey 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Inouye 

Rlegle 

Burdick 

Jackaon 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Saaser 

Cruuton 

Leahy 

Specter 

Danforth 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Lone 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Symms 

Durenberger 

Matsunaca 

Taonsas 

Eacleton 

Mcaure 

Warner 

Pord 

Metaenbaiun 

Welcker 

Oleiu) 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

NOT  VO  riNG- 

-5 

Cannon 

Melcher 

Tower 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

• 

So  Mr.  DoMENici's  amendment  (UP 
No.  1004)  was  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is,  Shajl  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  "ordered.  The  clerk 
will  caU  the  roll.  This  will  be  a  10- 
minute  vote. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatoij  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA),  tire  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced-yeas  88, 
nays  7— as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  156  liCg.] 
YEAS-88 


BajmiitMiiT  1. 

XVI  C    lllCIC 

iUIjr    UbllCI    ocii- 

Alxlnor 

Dixon 

Jepaen 

ators  in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

Andrews 

nndd 

Johnston 

The  result 

was  announced— yeas  44. 

Armstrons 

Dole 

Kassebaum 

nay  51,  as  follows: 

Baker 
Baucus 

DomenicI 
Durenberger 

Kasten 
Koinedy 

[RoUcall  Vote  No. 

155  Leg.] 

Bentsen 

Easleton 

lAialt 

YEAS-44 

Biden 
Boren 

Exon 
Ford 

Leahy 
Levin 

Abdnor 

Domenlcl 

Laxalt 

B0K:hwlU 

Oam 

Lone 

Armstrons 

East 

Lusar 

Bradley 

Olenn 

Luear 

Baker 

Exon 

Mattincly 

Brady 

Ooldwater 

Mathias 

Boren 

Gam 

Murkowski 

Bumpers 

Oorton 

Matsunaea 

Boachwitz 

Oorton 

Nickles 

Burdick 

Orassley 

Mattindy 

Brady 

Oraaley 

Nunn 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Hart 

McClure 

Byrd. 

Hatrh 

Packwood 

(%afee 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

HaUield 

Proxmire 

Chiles 

HaUield 

MitcheU 

Chafee 

'fiawklns 

Quayle 

Cochran 

HefUn 

Moynihan 

Chiles 

HefUn 

Roth 

Cohen 

Heinz 

Nunn 

Cochran 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Hotlines 

Packwood 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Sinipson 

D'Amato 

Huddleston 

Pell 

OeConcini 

Jepaen 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Humphrey 

Presler 

Denton 

Kaaaebaum 

Thurmond 

DeConcinl 

Inouye 

Proxmire    . 

Dole 

Kasten 

WaUop 

Denton 

Jackaon 

Pryor 
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Quayle 

Simpaon 

Tsongas 

Randolph 

Specter 

Wallop 

Rlegle 

SUfford 

Warner 

Rudnun 

Stennis 

Welcker 

SarbMie* 

Stevens 

Zorinaky 

Hintr 

Symnu 

Sclunitt 

Thurmond 
NAY8-7 

Bynl, 

HawUm 

Nlckles 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heimt 

Roth 

EaM 

Murkowiki 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-5 

Cannon 

Melcher 

Tower 

Hayakawa 

Percy 
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So  the  bUl  (S.  2332).  as  amended, 
was  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2332 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

KXTXN8ION  or  CERTAIN  INTEKKATIONAL  ENERGY 
PROGRAM  AtrmORITIES 

Sbctioii  1.  (a)  Extension.— Subsection  (J) 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(J»  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "June  1.  1982"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "August  1. 1983". 

(b)  Limitations.— (1)  Section  251  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  No  rule  under  this  section  may  be  put 
into  effect  or  remain  In  effect  unless— 

"(1)  an  International  energy  supply  emer- 
gency, as  defined  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  252(1).  is  in  effect:  and 

"(2)  the  measures  provided  for  under 
chapters  III  and  IV  of  the  International 
Energy  Program  have  been  put  into  effect 
or  remain  in  effect  pursuant  to  such  chap- 
ters.". 

(2)  Section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conaervation  Act  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  as  follows: 

"(m)  The  authority  granted  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  only  to  the  development  or 
carrjrlng  out  of  voluntary  agreements  and 
plans  of  action  pursuant  to  chapters  III.  IV, 
and  V  of  the  International  Energy  Pro- 
gram.". 

ENERGY  EMERGENCY  PREPAREDNESS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Title  II  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  relating  to  standby 
energy  authorities,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  part: 
"Part  C— Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
"congressional  nndings,  poucy.  and 
purposes 

"Sec.  271.  (a)  Findings.— The  Congress 
finds  that- 

"(1)  a  shortage  of  petroleum  products 
caused  by  reductions  in  imports  of  petfole- 
um  products  may  occur  at  any  time; 

"(2)  such  a  shortage  may  be  sufficiently 
large  to  cause  severe  economic  dislocations 
and  hardships,  or  constitute  a  serious  threat 
to  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare:  and 

"(3)  In  the  event  of  such  a  shortage,  reli- 
ance on  free  marliet  pricing  and  allocation 
of  available  petroleum  product  supplies  may 
not  be  adequate  to  mitigate  the  adverse  im- 
pacts of  the  shortage. 

"<b)  Policy.— The  Congress  hereby  de- 
clares that  it  shall  be  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  a  Federal  comprehensive 
energy  emergency  response  prcx^dure  shall 
be  available  for  implementation  by  the 
President,  pursuant  to  his  authorities  under 
existing  law  other  than  this  part,  as  a  sup- 
plement to  reliance  on  the  free  marlcet  to 
mitigate  the  adverse  impacts  of  a  shortage 


of  petroleun    products  on   public   health, 
safety,  and  welfare. 

"(c)  Purpose.— The  purpose  of  this  part  is 
to  provide  fo^  the  preparation  of  a  compre- 
hensive enerty  emergency  response  proce- 
dure to  be  available  for  use  by  the  President 
under  authoifties  contained  in  existing  law 
other  than  tltis  part. 

I  "STATUS  REPORT 

"Sec.  272.  [(aKl)  The  Prraident  shall 
Submit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  No- 
vember 15, 1962— 

"(A)  a  memorandum  of  law,  subject  to 
subsection  (U).  describing  the  nature  and 
extent  of  thejauthorlties  under  existing  law 
available  to  t^e  President  for  his  use  in  re- 
sponding to  $  substantial  reduction  In  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  available  to 
the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  an  ac(iompanylng  report,  subject  to 
subsection  (b).  on  the  status  and  schedules 
for  completitai  of  a  comprehensive  energy 
emergency  response  procedure  by  which  the 
President  woild  implement  the  authorities 
described  under  paragraph  (1). 

"(2)  The  memorandum  of  law  required  by 
subparagraph.  (1)(A)  shall  be  reviewed  and 
approved  by  the  Attorney  General  prior  to 
its  submission  to  the  Congress. 

"(b)  The  memorandum  of  law  and  the  ac- 
companying report  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  shall— 

"(1)  Include,  but  not  be  limited  to,  the  fol- 
lowing subjects— 

"(A)  activities  of  the  United  SUtes  in  sup- 
I)ort  of  the  ftitematiopal  Energy  Program 
and  the  E>ec«mber  10,  1981,  International 
Energy  Agency  agreement  entitled  Decision 
on  Preparation  for  F\iture  Supply  disrup- 
tions' Including,  but  not  limited  to— 

"(1)  the  National  Emergency  Sharing  Or- 
ganization, 

"(11)  emergency  sharing  systems:  and 

"(ill)  the  supply  right  project; 

"(B)  activities  of  the  United  SUtes  pursu- 
ant to  Its  energy  emergency  preparedness 
obligations  to  [the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization; 

"(C)  development  and  use  of  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve: 

"(D)  Government  incentives  to  encourage 
private  petrolf  um  product  stocks; 

"(E)  reactivation  of  the  Executive  Man- 
power Reserves  including  the— 

"(1)  Emergeacy  Electric  Power  Reserve: 

"(11)  Emergency  Petroleum  and  Gas  Re- 
serve; and 

"(iii)  Emergency  Solid  Fuels  Reserve; 

"(P)  energy  emergency  response  manage- 
ment in  coordination  with  State  and  local 
governments:  and 

•(G)  emergency  public  information  activi- 
ties: and         j 

"(2)  distinguish  among— 

"(A)  situations  involving  limited  or  gener- 
al war,  international  tensions  that  threaten 
national  security,  and  other  Presidentially 
declared  emergencies: 

•(B)  evenU  resulting  in  activation  of  tiie 
International  Energy  Program;  and 

••(C)  events  or  situations  less  severe  than 
those  described  In  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B).  j 

"COMPHEIftNSIVX  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
RESPONSE  PR(X:EDintE 

•'Sec.  273.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Congress  no 
later  than  Detember  31,  1982,  a  comprehen- 
sive energy  emergency  response  procedure, 
subject  to  sulMection  (b),  which  the  Presi- 
dent would  Iniplement,  in  whole  or  in  part, 
pursuant  to  lils  authorities  under  existing 
law  other  tha  i  this  part,  in  responding  to  a 
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substantial  reduc;ion  in  the  amount  of  pe- 
troleum producti  available  to  the  United 
States. 

"(b)  The  comprehensive  energy  emergen- 
cy response  proceilure  shall— 

"(1)  specify  a  procedure  for  determining 
appropriate  governmental  actions  in  re- 
sponse to  international  and  domestic  energy 
shortages; 

"(2)  describe  alternative  actions  available 
for  implementation  by  the  President:  and 

•'(3)  recommend  any  additional  statutory 
authority  necessOry  for  the  President  to 
carry  out  the  pun^oses  of  this  part. 

"(c)  Nothing  in  this  part,  or  in  the  com- 
prehensive energy  emergency  response  pro- 
cedure submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(b).  shall—  I 

"(1)  limit  the  aiuthority  of  the  President 
under  existing  law  to  respond  to  a  reduction 
in  the  amount  of  petroleum  products  avail- 
able to  the  United  SUtes;  or 

"(2)  grant  any  authority  to  the  President 
to  respond  to  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
petroleum  products  available  to  the  United 
SUtes  which  is  Dot  otherwise  available  to 
him  under  existing  law.". 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contenU  for  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Consefvation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  255 
the  following  new  iter*: 

"Part  C—Eseroy  Emeroency  Preparedness 

"Sec.    271.    CongrtssionaJ  findings,   policy, 

and  purposes. 
"Sec.  272.  Status  rtport 
"Sec  273.  Comprefienaive  energy  emergency 

response  proc^ure. ". 

RESERVE  DRAWDOWN 
PLAN 

ire  December  1. 1982,  the 
imlt  to  the  Congress  a 
drawdown  plan  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  consistent  with  the  requirements  of 
section  154  of  th«  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  Coilgressional  review  of  such 
drawdown  plan  snail  be  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  Section  159  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act:  Provided. 
That  the  existing  approved  drawdown  plan 
shall  remain  effective  until  a  new  drawdown 
plan  is  approved  pursuant  to  section  159  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 

STRATSGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  16<Kc)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
624(Kc))  is  amende^]  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Pre4dent  shall,  subject  to  the 
availability  of  fudding  pursuant  to  section 
167(b)(2)  of  the  Ebiergy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act,  as  amended  by  section  1034(a)(1) 
of  the  Onuiibus  ReconcUiation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Ijaw  97-35),  immediately  undertake, 
and  thereafter  centinue,  petroleum  prod- 
ucU  acquisition,  transportation,  and  Injec- 
tion activities  at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure 
that  petroleum  products  in  permanent  or 
interim  storage  faellltles  in  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  will  be  increased  at  an  av- 
erage annual  rate  of  at  least  300,000  barrels 
per  day  until  the  quantity  of  petroleum 
products  stored  within  the  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  is  at  least  500.000,000  barrels. 

"(2)  After  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve reaches  a  level  of  500.000.000  barrels, 
the  President  shall  seek  to  continue  petrole- 
um products  aceuisition,  transporution. 
and  injection  activities  at  a  level  sufficient 
to  assure  that  petroleum  products  In  perma- 
nent or  interim  storage  facilities  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  will  be  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  300.000 
barrels  per  day  ui  til  fhe  quantity  of  petro- 
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leum  products  stored  within  the  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  is  at  least  750,000.000 
barrels.". 

(b)  The  effective  date  of  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  July  1,  1982. 

(c)  Section  159(f)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240(f))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  word  ••and"  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3).  by  inserting  a  •':"  in 
lieu  of  the  ","  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4). 
and  by  Inserting  a  new  paragraph  (5)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(5)  the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in 
interim  storage  facilities,". 

(d)  Section  167  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6247)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  ^t  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(e)  Not  to  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the 
toUl  amounU  obligated  from  the  account  In 
any  fiscal  year  may  be  used  to  meet  ex- 
penses related  to  interim  facilities  for  the 
storage  of  petroleum  products  for  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve. 

"(f)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  require  an 
amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  prior  to  the  storage  of  petroleum 
products  in  interim  storage  facilities. 

"(g)  No  action  related  to  the  storage  of  pe- 
troleum pr<KlucU  in  existing  facilities  for  In- 
terim storage  In  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve  shall  be  deemed  to  be  •a  major  Fed- 
eral action  significantly  affecting  the  qual- 
ity of  the  human  environment'  within  the 
meaning  of  that  term  as  it  is  used  in  section 
102(2KC)  of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  act  of  1969. 

•'(h)  Petroleum  products  stored  in  interim 
storage  facilities  pursuant  to  section 
160(c)(1)  shall  be  considered  to  be  in  storage 
in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve.". 

IMPACT  STUDY 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  President  shall  analyze  the 
impact  on  the  domestic  economy  and  on 
consumers  in  the  United  SUtes  of  reliance 
on  market  allocation  and  pricing  during  a 
severe  oil  supply  shortage.  Such  analysis 
shall- 

(1)  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliance, 

(2)  distinguish  between  the  impacts  of 
such  reliance  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (including  small  business  and  agricul- 
ture) and  on  households  of  different  income 
levels, 

(3)  specify  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
be  followed  including  emergency  Ux  cuts, 
emergency  block  granU,  and  emergency 
supplemenU  to  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, and 

(4)  describe  the  likely  impact  on  the  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  of  State  and 
local  laws  and  regulations  (including  emer- 
gency authorities)  affecting  the  price  or  al- 
location of  petroleum. 

Projections  must  be  made  of  the  effect  of 
the  disruption  on  the  price  of  motor  gaso- 
line, home  heating  oil  and  diesel  fuel,  and 
on  Federal  Ux  revenues.  Federal  royalty  re- 
ceipte,  and  State  and  local  tax  revenues. 

(b)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  section,  the  President 
shall  submit  a  full  and  detailed  report  to 
the  Congress  conUining  the  analysis  re- 
quired by  subsection  (a).  Including  a  de- 
tailed, step-by-step  description  of  the  proce- 
dures by  which  the  policies  specified  in  sub- 
section (a)(3)  would  be  accomplished,  in  an 
emergency,  along  with  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 


CONTINUATION  OF  PETROLEUM  PRODUCT 
INFORMATION  COLLBCTION      * 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Part  A  of  title  V  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6381 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"petroleum  PRODUCT  INPORMATION 

"Sec.  507.  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall,  pursuant  to  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President  or  his  delegate  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  at  the  wholesale  and 
reUil  levels,  on  k  SUte-by-SUte  basis.  Such 
information  shall  be  of  the  types  necessary 
to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this  part  and  to 
ascerUin  in  the  event  of  a  shortage  of  pe- 
troleum products  the  effecU  of  such  short- 
age on  public  health,  safety,  and  welfare." 

(b)  The  Uble  of  contenU  for  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  Item  relating  to  section  506 
the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  507.  Petroleum  product  ijiformation. ". 

STUDY  OF  REGIONAL  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM 
RESERVES 

Sec.  7.  The  President  or  his  delegate  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  December  31.  1982,  a 
comprehensive  study  of  the  need  for  esUb- 
lishing  a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve  pur- 
suant to  section  157  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservatiooi  Act.  Suc^  study  shall  ex- 
amine the  economic  benefits  and  cosU  of 
such  a  Reserve  at  various  potential  loca- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  as 
passed  be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  5922). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

MOTION  TO  RECONSIDER  VOTE  ON  UP 
AMENDMENT  NO.  1007 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  ifTTpay 
be  heard  on  my  motion  to  reconsidler 
the  vote  by  which  the  last  amendment 
was  hot  adopted.  I  think  this  distin- 
guished body  knows  how  close  tl%t 
vote  was.        

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order  so  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois can  be  heard? 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  distinguished 
senior  colleague  from  my  State,  who 
supported  me  in  this  effort,  was  un- 
avoidably involved  elsewhere  and 
could  not  be  with  us  on  the  important 
rollcall.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  at- 
tention that  at  least  one  other 
Member  who  would  have  supported 
that  amendment  was  absent  from  the 
floor. 


I  suggest  that  there  are  the  votes 
here  to  acconmuxiate  the  request  of 
this  Senator  and  others  who  are  inter- 
ested in  retaining  these  House  funds 
in  this  bill. 

May  I  briefly  make  these  two  points 
which  I  think  are  very,  very  impor- 
tant. The  first  is  this:  This  amount  of 
money  is  in  the  current  budget,  both 
as  to  authority  and  as  to  outlays. 

The  second  point,  as  my  friend  from 
Pennsylvania  has  pointed  out.  as  his 
senior  colleague  pointed  out  in  an- 
other speech  inserted  into  the  Recoro. 
and  as  others  in  many  of  the  States  of 
this  Union  know,  is  that  this  program 
is  about  to  deteriorate  in  all  of  the 
major  States  of  this  country  which 
have  depended  so  much  upon  it.  and  it 
emt>odies  the  best  of  what  this  admin- 
istration has  said  it  believes  in— to 
take  people  off  welfare  and  to  put 
them  into  private-sector  jobs  where, 
instead  of  being  tax  users,  they 
l)ecome  taxpayers. 

This  pi'ogram.  as  my  colleague  has 
pointed  out.  returns  two  bucks  for 
every  dollar  we  spend.  It  is  a  g(x>d  pro- 
gram. It  is  a  program  that  makes  busi- 
ness sense.  If  you  took  it  to  the  Round 
Table  in  this  country,  they  would  say, 
"This  is  an  investment  we  want  Amer- 
ica to  make." 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues  who  may 
have  had  a  moment  of  indecision— I 
heard  talk  in  the  well,  and  there  were 
some  here  in  a  moment  of  indecision 
on  this  vote— that  I  appeal  to  them  to 
reexamine  their  conscience  about  an 
investment  of  funds,  not  a  waste  of 
funds,  to  take  people  off  welfare  and 
make  them  working  people  who  pay 
taxes  to  support  the  expense  of  run- 
ning this  Government. 

I  am  delighted  that  my  colleague 
and  friend,  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York,  has  some  statistics  he 
wants  to  make  available  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  the  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  yield  to  him  for 
those  statistics.  ^-^ — 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois. 

I  can  say  to  the  Senator  that  each 
Member  will  probably  know  the  pre- 
cise case  for  his  or  her  State,  but  there 
is  one  overall  statistic  about  the  1980's 
that  has  become  available  within  the 
week  which  should  sh(x:k  us  as  a  body 
and  repel  us  from  any  thought  of  dis- 
mantlihg  the  WIN  program. 

In  17  States  of  the  Union,  there 
were  more  poor  children  in  1980  than 
there  were  in  1970. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois,  the  number 
of  poor  children  grew  by  15.6  percent, 
which  is  about  average.  In  the  State  of 
New  York,  my  State,  it  grew  22.4  per- 
cent. In  the  State  of  Nevada,  it  grew 
36.8  percent. 

There  are  more  dependent  children 
in  this  coimtry  in  17  of  our  largest 
States  than  there  were  10  years  ago. 
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The  WIN  program  is  directed  to  the 
parents  of  dependent  children  who 
now  either  live  on  welfare  or  find  work 
or  find  a  mix  of  both,  which  we  have 
been  learning  to  do. 

We  recognize  that  it  had  to  be  done. 
We  are  only  beginning  to  know  the  di- 
mension of  the  problems  that  are 
dealt  with.  But  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  Department  of  Education, 
for  the  purposes  of  title  I  allocations, 
says  there  are  more  poor  children 
than  ever,  should  we  be  cutting  out 
the  funds  that  enable  their  parents  to 
find  work?  It  seems  to  me  to  be  waste. 
I  make  one  point  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois.  It  seems  to  me  not  only 
waste  to  keep  these  parents  on  wel- 
fare, but  also  I  suggest  that  it  is  abuse 
of  the  children  who  are  left  equally 
dependent. 

If  we  care  about  waste  and  abuse, 
here  is  an  opportunity  to  show  that  we 
care  about  the  people  involved. 

Mr.  8CHMITT.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  lot  of  statistics,  and  T  have  no 
doubt  that  in  some  areas,  because  of 
local  unemployment,  there  are  some 
Increased  problems,  as  described  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York. 

However,  I  also  know  that  there  are 
studies  by  our  own  General  Account- 
ing Office  that  indicate  that  the  wel- 
fare savings  from  this  program  are  not 
nearly  as  high  as  have  been  previously 
reported.  Instead  of  $632  million,  GAO 
estimates  that  welfare  savings  were 
more  like  $84  million  in  fiscal  1980. 

In  interviewing  WIN  participants, 
GAO  found  that  72  percent  of  them 
gave  little  or  no  credit  to  WIN  for 
their  success  in  finding  a  Job. 

We  can  argue  statistics  all  day,  and 
It  is  not  this  Senator's  place  to  do 
that.  I  think  there  can  be  effective  vo- 
cational training  programs  and  pro- 
grams that  meet  the  objectives  of 
WIN.  I  do  not  believe  we  have  found 
them  yet,  and  that  is  one  of  the  things 
being  considered  by  the  authorizing 
committee  of  the  Senate  even  today. 

The  real  question  is  this:  Is  this 
body  going  to  be  responsible  with  re- 
spect to  a  supplemental  appropriations 
bin?  Is  it  going  to  live  with  the  deci- 
sions the  Senate  has  already  made?  Is 
it  going  to  live  with  the  normal  legisla- 
tive process  to  consider  these  matters? 
Or  is  it  going  to  begin,  with  this  vote, 
to  add  $76.8  million,  and  then  with 
subsequent  votes  to  add  $5  million  or 
$10  million  to  restore  a  4-percent  cut 
in  the  continuing  resolution  for  vari- 
ous educational  institutions,  to  put  in 
$126  million  for  summer  youth  Jobs,  to 
put  in  $77  million  for  supplemental 
opportunity  grants,  and  on  and  on? 
You  name  it.  That  is  the  list  of  amend- 
ments I  am  looking  at.  and  that  is  only 
a  partial  list. 

We  already  have  a  bill  that  the 
President  has  indicated  he  is  going  to 
veto— at  least.  Indicated  very  strongly 
that  he  is  going  to  veto— and  I  do  not 


see  much  [point  in  this  exercise.  We 
have  a  normal  appropriations  process 
that  we  ire  going  through.  If  the 
Senate  wi^es  to  work  Its  will  on  these 
programs.  It  can.  But  to  look  at  a  total 
of  $300  million  to  $500  million  of  add- 
ons, of  which  this  is  the  first,  is  Just 
flying  In  the  face  of  good  sense,  what- 
ever the  v^ue  of  this  program  may  be. 
I  know  Hhat  the  motivations  of  my 
distinguishied  colleagues  are  good  ones. 
I  am  symriathetic  to  some  of  the  ex- 
amples of  vhat  the  WIN  program  has 
been  able  t  o  do.  But,  as  I  said,  the  sta- 
tistics may  be  argued  either  way. 

The  morte  critical  point  is  this:  Are 
we  going  to  be  as  responsible,  now  that 
we  are  playing  with  real  money,  as  we 
were  when  we  played  with  play  money 
last  week?  Apparently,  so  far,  from  the 
votes  that  have  been  cast,  the  answer 
to  that  que$tIon  Is  "No." 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  agree  to  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
somewhat  perplexed  about  the  use  of 
the  word  "Irresponsible"  as  It  applies 
to  the  opposing  argimient  on  the  $76 
million  for  the  WIN  program. 

This  is  a  prpgram  of  very  modest 
proportion^,  in  relative  terms;  and  I 
suggest  that  It  Is  a  very  important  pro- 
gram as  a  sj^mbol  to  millions  of  people 
In  this  country  that  Congress  and  the 
Senate  are  Concerned  about  the  unem- 
ployment If  oblem.  especially  as  It  re- 
lates to  thoke  who  are  leaving  welfare. 
This  bo^y  passed  a  reasonable 
budget  last  [week.  I  was  among  the  ma- 
jority who!  voted  in  favor  of  that 
budget.  wh|ch  had  very  serious  conse- 
quences for'the  specific  group  that  the 
WIN  program  is  designed  to  help. 

I  voted  fo|r  the  budget  last  week  be- 
cause It  wa^  a  vote  that  I  conceived  to 
be  in  the  national  interest,  to  cut  the 
deficit  and  move  our  economy  ahead. 
It  Is  not  neOBssary  to  link  this  proposal 
of  $76  million  to  the  laundry  list  total- 
ing $300  myiion.  $400  million,  or  $500 
million. 

This  bods  has  the  discernment  not 
to  start  a  dc  mlno  effect  by  voting  for  a 
program  wilch  is  a  good  program. 
This  would  be  a  signal  to  people  in 
dire  straits  in  this  country  that  this 
body  can  differentiate  a  good  program 
from  progratms  which  are  not  as  neces- 
sary. ' 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPECTPER.  No.  but  I  wUl  finish 
In  a  moment. 

There  arq  many  good  programs  we 
must  vote  against,  unfortunately  and 
painfully,  14  the  interest  of  reducing 
the  budget!  deficit,  but  this  is  one 
It  we  certainly  should  be 
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which  I  sui 
for. 

I  yield  t 
lighted  to 

Mr.    SC: 


floor,  and  I  will  be  de- 
ipond  to  the  question. 
,  :iTT.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  whether  the  distinguished 
Senator  froln  Pennsylvania  is  indicat- 
ing to  this  Senator  that  if  we  agreed  to 


some  number  here,  he  would  then 
assist  me  in  opposing  the  amendments 
that  apparenlily  are  going  to  be  of- 
fered. ! 

How  about  1 126  million  for  summer 
youth  Jobs?  Will  the  Senator  assist  me 
in  defeating  ihat  amendment  as  an 
add-on  to  thlsbill? 

Mr.  SPECTKR.  I  most  probably  will 
vote  in  opposlilon,  but  I  will  not  make 
my  decision  uitil  I  hear  all  of  the  ar- 
guments in  tie  Chamber.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  diake  tradeoffs  here  at 
this  moment  tmtil  I  have  considered 
carefully  all  the  matters  to  come  up. 

But  I  voted  I  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  fromJNew  Mexico  last  week 
on  the  budget  proposal,  and  I  stood 
for  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
votes  which  wire  very  painful  for  the 
Senator  from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania.  | 

I  think  each  of  these  has  to  be  ad- 
dressed Individually  but  the  Senator 
from  New  M^Ico  knows  that  when 
the  chips  are  down  I  have  been  with 
him  the  majority  of  the  time  even  at 
great  cost  to  my  own  State  as  a  vote  in 
the  national  interest  or  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  definition  the 
Senator  make^  'when  the  chips  are 
down"  may  vary  on  occasion,  and  I  ap- 
preciate those  occasions  when  we 
agree. 

giving  the  Senator's 
ig  his  feelings,  I  do  not 
lers,  and  he  says  there 
'feet,  and  this  may  be 
the  best  progrfmi  on  this  list  and  it 
has  some  arguments  for  it.  It  has  some 
arguments  agabist  it  also.  But  we  all 
In  fact  are  startng  In  the  face  of  $300 
million  to  $500'  million  of  known  add- 
ons to  the  supplemental  bill.  And  it 
does  not  seem  to  this  Senator  that  we 
are  consistent,  that  when  we  have  to 
deal  with  real  iponey  that  is  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill  we  cannot  hold  the 
line  as  we  did  knost  of  the  time  with 
play  money  on  k  budget  biU. 

All  I  am  argjiing  is  that,  if  we  are 
going  to  be  consistent  about  balancing 
this  budget  in  the  shortest  number  of 
years  possible  1^  order  to  get  Interest 
rates  down  and  to  hold  Inflation  down, 
then  we  have  to  be  consistent  on  these 
bills  as  well  as  on  the  interesting  exer- 
cise that  we  weilt  through  last  week. 

I  make  one  nJore  offer  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Illinois,  if  I 
could  have  his  attention.  By  the  way,  I 
think  votes  haj^e  shifted  our  way  as 
well  as  his.  The  usual  practice  in  con- 
ference is  to  split  the  difference  with 
the  House  of  Representatives.  If  we 
should  split  the  difference  at  this 
point  and  add  jt38.4  miUlon  I  cannot 
is  going  to  happen  In 
I  would  say  that  Is 
[  think  this  committee 


My  problem 
response  as  bei 
know  about  ot| 
is  no  domino 


guarantee  what 
conference  but 
about  as  far  as 
would  go. 
Mr.    DIXON. 


friend,  the  charman  of  the  subcom 


Is   my   distinguished 
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ralttee.  suggesting  to  me  that  here  in 
the  Senate  he  would  acquiesce  in  an 
amendment  to  reduce  by  50  percent  of 
the  amount  of  the  amendment  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  has  offered? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  can  only  speak  for 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  but 
that  is  an  offer  that  I  would  consider, 
because  that  is  more  than  likely  where 
we  would  end  up  in  conference.  I  also 
warn  the  Senator  that  I  would  do 
everything  In  my  power  In  conference 
not  to  go  any  higher  than  that. 

Mr.  DIXON.  The  Senator  would  un- 
derstand that  this  Senator  would  hope 
others  on  this  side  might  do  otherwise. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  If  the  Senator  will 
not  support  me  and  the  committee  in 
that  number,  then  I  guess  we  better  go 
ahead  and  have  a  vote  on  the  Sena- 
tor's motion  to  reconsider. 

Mr.  DIXON.  I  just  want  to  say  to  my 
good  friend  if  we  could  agree  in  this 
place  to  reduce  this  to  approximately 
half  of  the  amount  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Illinois— it  is  inad- 
equate—but I  would  be  willing  to  con- 
sider this  on  the  grounds  that  the 
issue  is  still  in  doubt,  in  the  hope  that 
I  could  do  better  in  the  conference. 
But  if  my  friend  and  colleague  is 
saying  to  do  that  and  then  ask  that 
your  side  stand  firm  in  the  conference 
I  have  not  made  any  kind  of  an  accom- 
modation that  is  meaningful,  and  my 
daddy  said  never  make  deals  like  that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  Just  tell  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  compromise  would  be  far 
more  palatable  if  the  Senator  who  has 
sponsored  the  amendment  is  willing  to 
live  with  that  number  and  help  the 
committee  hold  that  number.  Who 
knows  in  conference,  if  the  Senator 
does  not  prevail  on  his  motion  to  re- 
consider, and  I  would  say  that  is  in 
some  doubt,  then  I  do  not  know  where 
we  will  end  up.  It  depends  on  what 
issues  the  House  of  Representatives 
feels  strongly  about  and  what  issues 
we  end  up  feeling  strongly  about,  and 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  may  get  no 
increase  in  the  WIN  program. 

Mr.  DIXON.  May  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend  I  have  no  quarrel  with 
anything  he  has  said  about  what  the 
outcome  might  be,  but  I  say  this,  to 
my  distinguished  friend,  that  I  know 
the  vote  is  sufficiently  in  doubt  here 
in  this  place  and  that  the  accommoda- 
tion would  be  in  the  interest  of  both 
sides  if  we  left  it  at  that  without 
regard  to  what  might  happen  later  in 
another  place.  This  Senator  would  be 
willing  to  entertain  that  accommoda- 
tion. 

I  have  always  felt  that  accommoda- 
tion was  a  very  significant  feature  of 
legislation,  but  if  the  Senator  is  saying 
that  I  give  my  word  as  well  to  entreat 
those  on  my  side  of  the  leadership  to 
instruct  our  people  that  in  conference 
we  would  support  the  figure  of  the 
Senate,  I  could  not  do  that,  because  it 
would  not  be  in  the  interests  of  the 


folks  that  I  am  supporting  in  connec- 
tion with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  carries 
no  obligation  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  as  a  whole?  I  hope  he  would 
begin  to  consider  that  there  is  an  obli- 
gation that  is  imposed  on  all  of  us. 
Whatever  we  might  feel  about  a  par- 
ticular measure,  when  we  go  to  confer- 
ence we  are  In  conference  to  support 
the  Senate  position  and  the  Senate  po- 
sition may  be  at  odds  with  our  person- 
al position. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  is  not  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  but 
nevertheless  when  we  go  to  conference 
we  go  there  as  the  Senate  conferees, 
and  we  obviously  represent  the  Sen- 
ate's position,  whatever  that  might  be. 

So  if  we  go  to  conference,  if  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  happens  to  lose  on 
his  motion  to  reconsider,  we  will  go  to 
conference  without  the  House 
number,  and  we  will  seek  to  prevail  on 
that  position. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Is  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  correct  that  the 
addition^  funds  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  go  to 
pay  for  the  salaries  of  2,200  additional 
State  staff?  That  is  the  purpose  of  the 
appropriation,  as  I  understand  the 
figure  added  by  the  House.  The  com- 
mittee report  on  page  9  indicates  that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  To  my  understand- 
ing an  estimated  2.200  State  staff 
would  be  added  if  the  full  amount 
were  appropriated.  / 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  What  we 
are  doing  is  we  are  voting  more  money 
to  add  more  personnel 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  We  would  be  adding 
staff  that  for  the  most  part  have  al- 
ready been  laid  off  from  the  WIN  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonrni  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  me  to  proceed  to  another 
matter  temporarily. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ENERGY  POLICY  AND 
CONSERVATION  ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2575)  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Pplicy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
did  not  know  this  was  to  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  take  up  the 
bill.  Is  this  the  temporary  extension  of 
thelEA? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Has  unanimous 
consent  been  granted  for  that  or  is  it 
still  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
under  consideration. 

Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  this  is  the 
same  matter  on  which  we  have  grant- 
ed extensions  before,  l^he  last  was  60 
days?  ^         *  .■   ■ 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Yes.  \ 

Mr.  JOHNSTOlf .  And  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
should  get  its  house  in  order  and  it 
should  be  the  one  to  pass  the  bill,  and 
it  seems  to  me  for  us  to  go  and  grant 
another  30-day  extension  -jwithout 
them  making  some  kind  of  overwhelm- 
ing case  I  think  would  be  premature. 

Mr.  President,  tmless  my  colleague 
from  Idaho  can  tell  me  to  the  con- 
trary. I  would  like  to  reserve  the  right 
to  object,  and  probably  will  object. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  would  grant  a  30-day  extension  to 
the  antitrust  exemption  that  is  in  the 
International  Energy  Agency  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time.  That  exten- 
sion was  granted  in  the  bill  Just 
passed.  But  this  bill  Just  passed  has  a 
number  of  other  provisions  in  it  In  ad- 
dition to  the  antitrust  exemption.  The 
House  has  similar  legislation,  not  iden- 
tical legislation,  to  the  bill  just  passed. 
They  have  a  sequential  referral  in 
which  it  is  now  embedded  in  the 
second  committee  in  the  other  body.  It 
is  going  to  take  them  a  little  while  to 
get  it  out  of  that  committee  so  that  we 
can  consider  it,  and  they  have  to  go  to 
the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  is  unlike- 
ly that  they  can  do  that  luitll  some- 
time next  week.  Probably  the  week 
following  they  will  be  able  to  get  it  to 
the  floor  for  any  consideration  at  all. 
and  probably  the  week  after  that 
before  we  can  go  to  conference  with 
them  on  the  measure  just  passed. 

During  the  period  of  time  from  the 
end  of  May  there  is  no  antitrust  ex- 
emption for  the  participation  of  U.S. 
oil  companies  in  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation through  the  International 
Energy  Agency. 

If  the  political-military  situation  In 
the  Middle  EUust  gets  worse,  as  it  might 
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well  while  we  are  on  recess  over  Me- 
morial Day,  we  can  find  ourselves  out 
of  session  here  during  a  period  of  time 
when  there  could  be  a  crisis  in  the  fie- 
troleum  supply  and  the  need  for  that 
consultation. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  I  send 
to  the  de^k  would  simply  be  to  give  us 
some  coverage  for  that  period  of  time 
that  is  necessary  for  the  House  to  act 
and  for  the  Senate  to  act  in  confer- 
ence with  the  House  on  the  other  leg- 
islation. 

"However.  It  will  not  be  my  intention 
to  push  this  issue  today  if  there  is  ob 
Jection.  But  I  would  want  Members  to 
be  on  notice  that  they  are  considering 
it.  and  if  indeed  it  is  not  acted  on  at 
this  time,  I  hope  we  might  be  able  to 
renew  action  on  it  before  the  Senate 
recesses  for  the  Memorial  Day  recess. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  state  that  the 
simple  lEA  renewal  is  a  clean  renewal? 
Does  he  envision  It  for  any  fill  rate  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve? 

Mr.  McCLURE.  It  is  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  antitrust  exemption  for  30 
days,  and  nothing  else  at  all. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  At  the  end  of  30 
days  we  would  have  achieved  a  confer- 
enceable  bill  with  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives dr  we  would  be  without  any 
membershib  in  the  lEA,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Mc<  ;LURE.  We  would  have 
membershi  j  in  the  lElA  but  the  U.S. 
petroleum  companies  could  not  par- 
ticipate in  the  exchange  of  informa- 
tion to  the  [EA. 

Mr.  Prea  dent,  I  think  I  perceived 
objection  an  the  part  of  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  I  withdraw  the 
bill.  1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  cannot  Ibe  withdrawn.  The  request 
can  be  witl^drawn.  The  bill  cannot  be 
withdrawn. 

Mr.  McC:  ..URE.  The  request  for  im- 
mediate CO]  isideration  is  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  I  will  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 
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The  Senaite  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCHIIITT.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pend:  ng  business? 

The  PR]  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  re  :urs  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider. 

Mr.  SCHVITT.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
in  a  moment  propose  a  solution  to  the 
problem,  and  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  will  give  me  his  ^t- 

ANALYSIS  OF  [iHILDREN  IN  POVERTY  (5  to  17  Yrs.) 
[1970-80  US.  Cmis  (Mil 


tention,  I  suggest  we  agree  by  voice 
vote  to  the  mofion  to  reconsider,  agree 
by  unanimous  ^onsent,  if  we  can  get  it, 
'igures  in  the  Senator's 
read  $38.4  million,  and 
then  again  paa  it  be  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  The  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIXON.  iMay  I  have  a  moment, 
please?  Will  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  state  that  again,  please?  I  had 
an  interruption. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  is  [proposing  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  that  we  agree  on  the 
motion  to  re<}onsider  and  then  by 
unanimous  co^nt  agree  to  modify 
the  figure  $76  tnllllon  to  be  $38.4  mil- 
lion. 

Mr.  DIXON.  That  is  satisfactory. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection ' 

,  Mr.  MOYN]  HAN.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  pro*  seed,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  incli  ide  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  th%  ne  v  census  data  on  chil- 
dren in  povertir  1970-80.  I  think  the 
Senate  will  find  it  of  value,  and  we  will 
see  what  is  at  issue. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  consideration 
of  a  matter  of  great  consequence  to 
many  States. 

There  being  ^o  objection,  the  analy 
sis  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folk  ws 
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Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  and  I  would  sug- 
gest that  the  vote  on  the  motion  to  re- 
consider be  on  a  voice  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement  in  support  of 
the  position  of  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois with  regard  to  the  WIN  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
reject  the  committee  amendment  to 
cut  the  funding  for  the  work  incentive 
(WIN)  program.  WIN  really  is  not  a 
separate  program  at  all.  WIN  is  an  im- 
portant part  of  the  AFDC  welfare  pro- 
gram. It  is,  in  fact,  the  only  part  of  the 
welfare  program  that  attempts  to  get 
people  off  of  welfare  and  into  Jobs. 

Without  WIN.  there  is  no  AFDC 
work  requirement.  If  we  cut  the  WIN 
budget,  as  was  unfortunately  done  in 
the  continuing  resolution,  we  are  send- 
ing a  very  clear  message.  The  message 
is  this: 

You  don't  have  to  work.  You  don't  even 
have  to  think  about  work.  You  can  just 
apply  for  welfare  and  not  worry,  because 
Congress  eliminated  the  funds  for  carrying 
out  that  part  of  the  law  which  says  that 
welfare  recipients  must  register  for  and 
accept  employment. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  rec- 
ommends this  cut  in  funding  on  the 
basis  of  a  GAO  study.  This  study  has 
not  yet  seen  the  light  of  day  but  it  ap- 
parently indicates  that  the  program  is 
not  as  effective  as  has  been  claimed.  It 
may  be  that  its  effectiveness  could  be 
improved.  If  so,  I  am  willing  to  see 
changes  made  in  it.  But  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  accept  the  proposition  that  it  is 
not  worth  spending  money  to  put  wel- 
fare recipients  to  work. 

All  welfare  work  programs  are  op- 
posed by  those  who  say:  "It  is  not 
worth  the  effort.  These  people  on  wel- 
fare Just  cannot  work  anyway."  The 
same  kind  of  argument  was  used  for 
years  to  fend  off  the  child  support 
program.  Opponents  said  that  the  pro- 
gram would  never  collect  enough  to 
make  it  worthwhile.  In  fact,  collec- 
tions have  exceeded  costs  in  every  year 
since  enactment. 

In  the  sixties,  the  costs  of  the  wel- 
fare programs,  particularly  AFDC. 
were  running  wild.  Congress  reacted  in 


a  number  of  ways,  one  of  which  was 
the  enactment  of  the  WIN  program. 
This  program  requires  that  every 
AFDC  applicant  be  considered  for  em- 
ployability.  Those  in  certain  categories 
are  exempted  from  further  participa- 
tion because  the  law  does  not  expect 
them  to  be  employed.  But  all  other 
adult  recipients  are  required  to  regis- 
ter with  WIN.  They  have  to  partici- 
pate in  WIN  activities  and  accept  em- 
ployment if  offered. 

If  there  is  a  problem,  it  is  not  that 
we  have  put  too  much  funding  into 
the  program.  It  is  that  we  have  put 
too  little  funds  into  that  program.  We 
have  always  put  up  whatever  funds 
are  necessary  to  meet  the  welfare  ben- 
efit costs,  but  we  have  only  put  a  very 
small  amount  into  WIN— not  nearly 
enough  to  work  with  all  those  who  are 
employable. 

Five  years  ago.  in  1977,  WIN  was 
funded  at  a  level  of  $365  million.  In 
1981.  the  program  was  still  being 
funded  at  $365  million.  In  real  terms, 
after  adjustment  for  inflation,  the  ef- 
fective funding  level  was  one-third 
lower  in  1981  than  it  was  in  1977. 
Then,  in  the  1982  continuing  resolu- 
tion, the  program's  funding  was  cut  by 
another  $120  million. 

It  seems  to  me  that  there  could 
scarcely  be  a  better  example  of  "pen- 
nywise  and  pound  foolish."  Everyone 
complains  about  welfare  costs.  Are  we 
now  to  respond  by  cutting  a  program 
which  is  aimed  solely  and  directly  at 
keeping  welfare  costs  down?  The 
Lat>or  Department's  official  estimates 
have  shown  that  program  over  the 
years  has  reduced  welfare  costs  by 
about  twice  as  much  as  was  spent  on 
WIN.  And  there  are  also  substantial 
savings  in  medicaid  and  food  stamp 
costs. 

But  even  the  Labor  Department  fig- 
ures do  not  take  into  account  the  real 
savings  of  WIN.  Having  a  program 
that  tells  welfare  applicants  they  are 
expected  to  work  is  a  vital  element  in 
any  strategy  to  keep  the  costs  of  wel- 
fare within  reasonable  bounds.  If  we 
cripple  the  WIN  program,  as  the  cur- 
rent funding  levels  do.  there  is  reason 
to  fear  a  return  to  the  sixties  when 
welfare  caseloads  grew  more  than 
threefold  within  a  single  decade. 


The  House  bill  restores  some  of  the 
funding  for  this  program— $76  million. 
This  does  not  even  bring  the  program 
back  to  the  absolute  dollar  level  it  had 
from  1977  to  1981.  But  it  will  allow  the 
program  to  continue  operating.  It  will 
restore  some  degree  of  credibility  to 
the  provisions  which  Congress  has  in- 
corporated in  the  AFDC  law  to  indi- 
cate that  employable  individuals 
should  look  for  their  support  to  work 
rather  than  welfare.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  proposed  elimination  of 
this  funding  for  WIN. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  reconsider.  All  in  favor  say  "aye." 
Those  opposed,  "nay."  The  "ayes" 
appear  to  have  it.  The  "ayes"  have  it, 
and  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

The  question  now  recurs  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Illinois  be 
modified  so  that  instead  of  $76  mil- 
lion, the  amount  is  $38.4  million. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  so  modified. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  am  told  that  a 
number  of  Senators  would  like  a  roll- 
call  vote  on  this  revised  number. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 
Illinois.  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA).  the  Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Percy),  and  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher)  would  vote  "yea."  . 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  19.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  157  Leg.] 
yEAS-76 


Abdnor 

Andrews   . 

Baker 

Bauciu 

Bentaen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boichwltz 

Bradley 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConclni 

Oenton 

Oixon 

Oodd 

Oomenlci 

Ourenberger 

Eacleton 


Armstrong 
Byrd. 

Harry  F..  Jr. 
Oanforth 
Dole 
East 
Ooldwater 


Exon 

Ford 

Oarn 

Glenn 

Gorton 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 

NAYS-19 

Orassley 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Laxalt 

Mattingly 

McClure 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

MurkowskI 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Warner 

Welcker 


NIckles 

Proxmire 

Roth 

Symms 

Wallop 

Zorlnsky 


Cannon 
Hayakawa 


NOT  VOTINO-5 

Melcher  Tower 

Percy 

So  Mr.  DIXON'S  amendment  (UP 
No.  1007),  as  modified,  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

OP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1009  TO  UP  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1006 

(Sut>sequently  numbered  amend- 
ment No.  1643.) 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  interest  reduction 
payments) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lucah) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1009. 

Mr.  LUQAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

UP  Amendment  1009 

In  the  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1006  beginning  with  page  10.  line  5.  strike 
all  through  page  16.  line  8.  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 
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The  ami  unt  made  available  under  the 
above  para  i?raph  shall  be  for  paymenU  of 
contracts  i  uthorized  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  )f  the  following  paragraphs:  Pro- 
vided.  Tha  the  aggregate  amount  of  which 
over  the  d  iiration  of  such  conlracu  shall 
not  exceed  (5.120.000.000: 

(a)  For  1  he  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  n  anufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship In  a  CD  operative  association  operating  a 
housing  pn  iject  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  h^me  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  prpject,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  i  ecretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Goven  ment  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  Ir  terest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  ac<|omplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees!  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirement  of  this  heading. 

retary  may  not  enter  into  any 
lake  emergency  home  mortgage 
luctlon    payments    under    this 
ing  any  month  unless  the  Ped- 
lan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
it   rate   index    for  conventional 
age  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
age  for  the  most  recent  two- 
exceeds  12.6  per  centum  per 


(b)  The 
contract  to 
Interest    r^ 
heading  d 
eral  Home 
gage   inter 
home  mo 
moving  av 
month  peri 
annum 

(c)  To  bel  eligible  for  emergency  Interest 
reduction  c^yments  under  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufkctured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requiremenU  of  or 
be  insured  liider  section  (g). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  bei  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  Krears  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

(e)  The  ai  lount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  p  lymenU  made  under  this  head' 
ing  shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  Jme 
property  ort  shares  with  respect  to  v^lch 
the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
able— 

( 1 )  when  t  le  property  is  sold; 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  rei  idence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower; 

(3)  upon  a  ly  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty speclfl(  d  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(4)  upon  t  le  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except   thai    the   amount   repaid   may  .not 
exceed  60  p  sr  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  i  is  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage intereit  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  an;  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

( 1 )  the  dil  ference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthl]  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest whlcl  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  t<  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  tl  e  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  w<  uld  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  oi  loan  were  to  bear  Interest  at 
the  rate  of  1 1  per  centum  per  annum;  and 

(2)  the  didference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthli  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest whlcl  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  t(  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  Int'rest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  w<uld  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  on  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 


(g)  Notwiths^ 
of  law.  the 
insure  a  mortga 

(1)  be  execut^ 
er  whose  total 
t30,000  during 
cation  for  the 
tends  to  occupjl 
residence,  excet 
tained  In  this 
to  not  to  exceed 
mortgagors  anc 
creased   princii: 


prices  pursuant 
National  Housln 
amount  of  the 
pursuant   to  si 
shall  disregard 
ment  on  that  . 
which  exceeds : 
(3)  Involve  a 
the  constructioi 


nding  any  other  provision 
■retary  may  assist  or  may 
;e  or  loan  which  shall— 

by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 

jamily  income  did  not  exceed 

he  year  preceding  the  appll- 

lortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 

th^  property  as  a  principal 

It  that  the  limitation  con- 

iaragraph  may  be  increased 

$37,000  where  necessary  for 

borrowers  to  qualify  for  in- 

il   amounts  established   by 

the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  have  a  erlncipal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500.1  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  bicreased  principal  amounts 
of  not  to  exceed  115  per  centum  of  such 
amount  In  any  area  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  have  High  prevailing  housing  sales 
to  section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
Ig  Act.  but  in  calculating  the 
Interest  reduction  payments 
tlon  (f),  the  Secretary 
y  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
irt  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
17.500: 

ine-  to  four-family  dwelling 
substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture!  of  which  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  was  substantially  completed  by 
January  1.  19833 

(4)  provide  foe  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  notlto  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A|  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  a^d  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  ^h  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  Original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
the  principal  obligation: 
er  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
its  In  the  same  amount  as 
ired  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
lod  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
lal  obligation; 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  In  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requiremenU  of  sec- 
tion (e); 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgage  or  lender 
who  Is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loait  properly; 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  50h(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

(9)  bear  intertst  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Secl^elary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  Stat<js  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

(1)  one-third  bf  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  ihe  population  of  all  States: 

(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  j  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-  to  four-famdly  housing  starts,  measure 
from  1978  to  1981,  of  each  State  relative  to 
the  percentage  c^line  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of!  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unembloyed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-mopth  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prbr  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

(1)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shiJl  be  eligible  for  purchase 


applied  to  reduc 
(5)  provide,  af 
monthly  payme 
the  amount  reqi 
only  for  the  per 
remaining  princji 
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by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion an^  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

<J)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounu  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  In  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  ottir  provision  of 
law,  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  final  regula- 
tions. miUte  allocations,  and  t>egin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactmMil 
to  carry  out  this  section  of  this  bill.  vT 

(k)  There  are  authorized  to  t>e  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
heading  not  to  exceed  $5,120,000,000:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  funds  provided  under  this 
heading  shall  remain  available  for  commit- 
ment until  Novemt>er  1.  1982. 

Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  offered  to  the 
chairman's  substitute  to  H.R.  5922, 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  provides  $5.12  billion  in  au- 
thorizations for  the  housing  stimulus 
bill,  which  is  a  part  of  this  package. 
One  billion  dollars  in  appropriations 
and  $1  billion  in  commitment  author- 
ity are  already  in  the  bill.  By  limiting 
the  legislation  to  $1  billion  in  commit- 
ment authority,  the  effect  of  the  legis- 
lation now  before  us  would  be  to  assist 
only  80.000  units  as  opposed  to  the 
400.000  contemplated  in  S.  2226.  which 
was  the  housing  stimulus  bill  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Banking— in 
fact,  the  bill  which  has  been  made  a 
part  of  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

The  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered retains  the  $5.12  billion  in 
budget  authority  and  the  $1  billion  in 
appropriations  for  1982,  but  provides 
commitment  authority  of  $5.12  billion 
for  1982.  This  change  would  allow  the 
Secretary  to  make  commitments  to 
provide  assistance  to  the  full  400,000 
new  homes  authorized  in  the  housing 
assistance  bill.  This  change  is  consist- 
ent with  the  first  budget  resolution 
which  we  passed  last  week,  which  pro- 
vided for  $5.12  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority for  1982  in  the  stimulus  bill. 

Specifically,  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  bill  we  passed  last  week  provid- 
ed for  $900  million  in  outlays  for  1983, 
$1,025  billion  in  outlays  for  1984,  and 
$1,025  billion  in  outlays  for  1985.  The 
budget  authority  and  the  outlay  au- 
thority are  consistent  with  the  full 
funding  of  the  Lugar  bill.  Thus, 
amending  the  appropriations  bill  will 
not  change  the  budget  resolution  or 
the  deficit  contemplated  in  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  the  procedure  we  are 
following  is  consistent  with  past  prac- 
tice in  housing  appropriation  bills.  In 
the  section  8  programs  and  other  simi- 
lar programs.  Congress  authorizes  the 
full  amount  necesssary  to  make  mul- 


tiyear  commitments  to  build  houses, 
then  appropriates  the  amount  needed 
to  honor  those  commitments  on  a 
year-to-year  basis.  If  H.R.  5922  is  not 
modified,  Mr.  President,  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  will  be  authorized  to  make 
commitments  on  only  80.000  new 
homes  and  the  80,000  start  level  would 
bring  about  legislation  of  relatively 
little  stimulus  value.  There  will  be  ap- 
proximately 80,000  new  starts  in  the 
country  this  year  if  no  stimulus  bill  is 
passed. 

Even  if  there  were  no  substitution, 
an  increase  in  new  starts  of  10  per- 
cent—that is  the  80.000— would  have 
-only  a  moderate  impact  on  employ- 
ment. The  most  optimistic  assumption 
would  be  120.000  to  180.000  new  jobs. 
On  the  other  hand.  400.000  new  starts 
will  result  in  approximately  700,000 
new  jobs. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  as  concise  a 
summary  of  the  amendment  that  I 
have  offered  that  I  can  make,  but  I 
want  to  put  this  in  the  context  of  the 
debate  that  we  were  having  on  hous- 
ing stimulus  legislation  in  general. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  bill 
which  we  have  produced  with  regard 
to  housing  stimulus  is.  first,  primarily 
a  jobs  bill,  a  bill  to  bring  people  back 
to  work— 300.000  in  building  houses. 
400.000  people  who  would  produce 
goods  and  services,  appliances,  major 
portions  of  that  housing.  This  is.  front 
and  center,  the  objective  of  the  hous- 
ing stimulus  bill— jobs  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  a  comment  has  been 
made  in  criticism  of  this  concept  along 
several  lines,  and  I  want  to  respond 
briefly  to  a  few  of  those  comments  be- 
cause they  are  clearly  well-intentioned 
and  consistent  in  many  ways  with  my 
own  thinking. 

First,  I  respond  to  the  comment 
made  that  the  housing  stimulus  legis- 
lation is  so-called  budget-busting  legis- 
lation. By  definition,  the  housing  stim- 
ulus legislation  which  we  are  consider- 
ing smd  the  amendment  which  I  have 
now  offered  are  a  part  of  the  budget 
we  have  passed.  We  are  not  breaking 
that  budget:  we  are  confirming  in  this 
legislation  action  taken  by  the  Senate 
last  week.  That  budget,  very  simply, 
provides  3  years  of  housing  stimulus— 
approximately  $1  billion  in  each  of  the 
3  years,  consistent  with  the  thought 
that  there  will  t>e  stimulus  of  $1  bil- 
lion in  each  of  5  years  if,  in  fact,  those 
who  purchase  the  houses  keep  their 
mortgages  that  period  of  time. 

Let  me  illustrate,  Mr.  President, 
what  this  bill  is  all  about  and  how 
money  gets  into  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
cans and  how  it  is  repaid.  In  this  par- 
ticular year— and  I  draw  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  this  hous- 
ing must  be  built  in  this  year,  calendar 
1982— not  the  hereafter,  not  down  the 
trail:  in  1982.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
mortgage  commitments  must  be  made 
by  the  first  of  November  of  this  year. 
We   are   talking   about    this   building 


season  of  1982.  The  houses  must  l>e 
substantially  completed  by  E>ecemt>er 
31  of  this  year,  this  building  season. 

The  bill  contemplates  that  as  much 
as  $1  billion  of  stimulus  might  occur  in 
this  year.  It  would  occur  in  this  way, 
Mr.  President:  A  family  with  an 
income  of  $30,000  or  less— $37,000  in 
some  high-cost  areas,  as  the  bill  pro- 
vides, but  a  maximum  of  $37,000  any- 
where in  America— such  a  family  could 
approach  a  bank  or  a  savings  and  loan 
institution  and  seek  FHA  financing, 
which  currently  can  be  obtained  at 
15.5  percent,  or  seek  conventional 
mortgages,  with  payments  for  30 
years,  and  seek,  under  legislation  we 
are  now  considering,  a  4-percent  Inter- 
est markdown,  to  a  11.5-percent  rate, 
for  as  much  as  5  years.  If  the  mort- 
gage were  a  $50,000  mortgage,  the 
amount  of  subsidy  in  that  first  year 
would  be  approximately  $2,000  for 
that  family.  If  the  mortgage  moved  up 
toward  $65,000  or  $36,000.  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  stimulus  would 
offer  a  subsidy  of  about  $2,500  to  that 
family,  that  $2,500  being  the  4-percent 
markdown  from  15.5  percent  of  FHA 
to  the  11.5  percent  under  the  bill. 

How  do  we  get  40.000  starts.  Mr. 
President?  We  get  that  by  dividing  $1 
billion  by  $2,500.  That  is.  if  we  have  an 
average  mortgage  of  somewhere  atmut 
$65,000,  we  are  going  to  have  as  many 
as  400,000  new  homeowners  obtaining 
these  mortgages. 

If,  in  fact,  the  average  is  $50,000  per 
mortgage,  as  many  as  500,000  could  t>e 
accommodated. 

In  short,  we  shall  provide  an  oppor- 
tunity, we  believe,  for  t)etween  400,000 
and  500,000  American  families  of  mod- 
erate or  modest  income.  Mind  you,  Mr. 
President,  the  families  must  have 
income  of  less  than  $37,000  to  qualify. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Chair  is 
having  difficulty  hearing  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Those  who  wish  to  carry 
on  a  conversation  will  please  retire  to 
the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  make 
this  point  because  a  criticism  has  been 
leveled  against  the  bill  that  it  will,  in 
fact,  not  bring  about  net  new  starts  of 
400,000.  In  fact,  material  has  t>een  cir- 
culated that  far  fewer  than  that  would 
be  created,  net  new.  In  fact,  it  is  al- 
leged that  there  would  \ye  substitu- 
tions of  housing  that  would  actually 
have  been  built  in  any  event.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  way  in  those  sec- 
tions of  this  country  presently  for  a 
family  with  an  income  of  $30,000  or 
less  to  buy  a  new  home.  There  is  no 
substitution  involved  there.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  most  of  the  charts  and 
tables  indicate  that  roughly  10  percent 
of  Americans,  the  10  percent  in  the 
highest  income  brackets,  are  still  in 
the  market  for  new  housing.  That 
means  90  percent  of  the  rest  of  us  are 
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not.  A  $30,000  income  family  in  this 
Nation  in  right  in  the  middle  of  the 
middle  class.  We  are  talking  about 
those  families  to  whom  new  homeown- 
ership  is  open. 

The  question  has.  been  asked,  Mr. 
President,  how  do  we  know  that  there 
are  400.000  such  families  in  America 
prepared  to  buy  houses  this  year. 

We  know  because  the  National 
Forest  Products  Association  conducted 
a  poll  through  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search, and  Robert  Teeder  of  that 
firm  has  reported  the  results  which 
show  graphically  a  table  of  various  in- 
terest rates. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  near  12-percent 
mortgage  rates  in  this  country,  ex- 
traordinary numbers  of  people  are 
prepared  to  buy  houses.  When  we  get 
to  11.5,  not  only  are  there  400,000, 
there  are  several  million  prepared  to 
buy  houses  in  this  particular  building 
season.  The  plan  is  feasible. 

In  short,  there  are  customers  for  the 
400.000  starts.  We  need  to  make  sure 
there  is  money  for  the  400,000  starts. 

My  amendment  makes  certain  that 
bankers  who  would  make  these  loans 
know  that  there  is  a  commitment,  a 
contract  commitment  to  do  this  for 
the  5-year  period  of  time.  So  that  in 
fact  those  mortgages  can  be  made,  the 
30-year  mortgages  I  remarked  on,  for 
up  to  5  years  in  time. 

How  would  the  average  homeowner 
get  such  a  mortgage?  He  or  she  would 
go  to  a  savings  and  loan,  a  bank,  a 
lending  institution,  in  every  local  com- 
munity in  this  country.  There  is 
money  by  formula  for  each  State. 
Within  30  days  after  the  President 
signed  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  HUD 
would  have  to  send  out  regulations, 
which  are  boilerplate  in  this  case,  and 
money  could  be  dispensed  to  those 
lending  institutions  that  wish  to  coop- 
erate. 

The  reason  we  are  in  an  urgent  situ- 
ation, the  reason  this  is  an  emergency 
situation  is  because  we  are  now  in  the 
building  season.  We  are  talking  about 
this  building  season,  not  a  long-range 
housing  plan  for  America.  It  is  this 
building  season  of  198)2.  The  clock  is 
ticking  away. 

We  are  talking  about  urgency  be- 
cause we  are  concerned,  those  of  us 
who  advocate  this  legislation,  about 
unemployment.  I  hope  all  Senators 
are  able  to  grasp  what  this  is  about. 
We  are  asserting,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  particular  route  offers  the  one 
way  in  which  the  Congress  can  be  ef- 
fective in  the  employment  of  individ- 
uals who  are  currently  unemployed  in 
this  country  and  to  do  so  in  a  timely 
way  while  the  rest  of  the  economic 
scene  sorts  itself  out,  while  leading  in- 
dicators become  more  promising.  We 
believe  that  this  is  the  most  direct  way 
because  this  type  of  stimulus  is  clearly 
not  available  in  the  steel  mills,  in  the 
auto  factories,  in  agricultural  imple- 
ments,   in    specific    assistance    with 


regard  o  employment  of  fajmers. 
These  ai  e  all  areas  mentioned  as  dis- 
tress are  is.  The  Senator  from  Indiana 
is  aware  of  all  of  them  as  severely  dis- 
tressed li  I  the  State  that  I  represent. 

What  ]  am  asserting  is  that  through 
the  hoi  ne  construction,  new-start 
avenue,  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
find  in  t  lace  now  persons  in  America 
who  are  trained,  who  are  in  each  of 
our  local  ties,  who  do  not  need  further 
educatiofi  or  movement  or  some  type 
of  reorganization,  ready  to  take  up 
their  to^ls,  to  become  employed,  to 
pay  taxes,  and  to  move  into  the  main- 
stream at  a  time  in  which  unemploy- 
ment statistics  in  this  country  are  un- 
acceptab|y  high.  There  are  many  pre- 
dictions ithat  they  may  in  fact  go 
higher. 

There  ire,  I  am  certain,  many  ave- 
nues that  Senators  have  suggested 
with  reaard  to  the  unemployment 
problem.  I  believe,  without  exception, 
every  Senator  is  concerned  about  the 
reductior  of  unemployment,  con- 
cerned ibout  the  human  costs  in- 
volved in  this  predicament. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  make  one 
further  ^ertion  which  is  a  good  bit 
bolder  aild  more  speculative  but,  nev- 
ertheless, very  important  to  this 
debate. 

Again  and  again  assertions  have 
been  male  that  the  President  of  the 
United  S:  ates,  Ronald  Reagan,  is  very 
likely  to  veto  the  appropriations  bill 
that  we  lire  now  considering.  In  fact, 
suggestions  are  made  in  the  press 
almost  daily  that  the  housing  stimulus 
componeat  is  an  especially  attractive 
candidate  for  veto.  Again  and  again 
the  assertion  has  been  made  that  the 
inclusion  of  the  housing  stimulus  por- 
tion of  the  appropriation  bill  dooms 
the  entiiie  exercise  and  throws  into 
jeopardy  many  other  worthy  portions 
of  the  leg  islation. 

Mr.  Prisident,  let  me  simply  assert 
this.  I  til  ink  it  is  critical  to  what  we 
have  to  s  iy  today.  I  believe  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  cares  about 
unemplojfment.  I  believe  the  President 
of  the  United  States  cares  about  those 
who  are  unemployed  and  hope  they 
might  get  back  on  the  job,  that  he  is 
as  diligent  in  his  search,  as  broad  in 
his  comp  issionate  interest,  as  any  in- 
dividual n  this  country.  I  believe  the 
President  of  the  United  States  needs  a 
plan,  ne<ds  at  least  a  vehicle,  as  to 
how  any  i  lignif leant  change  in  that  un- 
employmsnt  might  occur  during  this 
time  in  ^  irhich  his  entire  program  is 
under  scr  itiny,  and  in  which  his  entire 
program,  in  my  judgment,  will  turn 
the  country  around  but  in  a  cyclical 
fashion  a|id  with  some  gaps  of  time. 

I  suggdst,  Mr.  I»resident,  that  the 
President!  of  the  United  States  has  not 
made  a  judgment  on  the  housing  stim- 
ulus legL;lation.  I  would  very  much 
like  the  o  pportunity  to  make  a  person- 
al plea  to  him  to  consider  caref ullji^  the 
altematii  es. 
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Let    me    be    parochial    for 
moment  abo  it  this  situation. 

In  my  Stat  e  of  Indiana,  the  adjusted 
unemployme  nt  statistics  for  the  previ- 
ous month  J  re  now  12.5  percent.  The 
raw  data  h&ve  been  well  over  13  per- 
cent for  soiie  time.  Anderson,  Ind., 
and  Kokomo.  Ind.,  have  regularly 
been  in  the  top  5  and  always  in  the  top 
10  in  locations  of  unemployment  in 
our  country. 

In  my  Staje  there  is  no  way  that  I 
can  see  than  we  are  going  to  change 
the  tide  of  unemployment  without  the 
passage  of  this  housing  stimulus  legis- 
lation. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  assert  that  is 
true  for  all  of  the  neighboring  States 
that  surround  us— in  Ohio,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  and  Wisconsin— in  one  State 
after  another  in  the  upper  Midwest.  It 
is  now  also  rue  in  the  State  of  Ala- 
bama, for  example.  It  is  true  in  the 
States  of  On  fgon  and  Washington,  for 
various  reasons.  We  have  a  crisis  of 
confidence  oi  i  the  part  of  persons  who 
are  severely  unemployed  and  a  great 
number  facing  termination  in  addi- 
tion. 

We  have,  [furthermore,  what  some 
seriously  consider  almost  a  grid  lock  of 
fiscal  and  monetary  policy  coming  to- 
gether in  CO  lision,  so  that  the  possi- 
bilities for  changes  in  interest  rates 
are  not  prom  sing. 

I  am  one  who  believes  that  the 
prime  rate  of  interest  might  come 
down  2  perce  itage  points  in  the  next  3 
or  4  months  of  time.  It  is  conceivable 
that  long-ter  n  rates  might  come  down 
a  point  of  interest  in  that  period  of 
time.  But  I  riust  say  that  I  find  it  in- 
conceivable i.hat  mortgage  rates  will 
come  down  A  percent  in  this  building 
year.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  have  not 
yet  found  an  economist  who  will  assert 
seriously  thit  mortgage  rates  will 
come  down  i  percent  if  you  put  1982 
and  1983  baci :  to  back. 

In  short,  we  are  in  for  a  very  tough 
decision.  Homebuilding  is  not  going  to 
come  back  in  1982,  or  with  very  little 
likelihood  in  1983  either,  without  this 
legislation  and  without  the  5-year 
commitment  which  is  made  in  the 
amendment  t^at  I  have  offered  today. 

There  may  [be  Senators  who  will  say, 
"That  Is  touih  luck;  the  right  to  suc- 
ceed is  the  right  to  fail." 

ven  persons,  not  in  this 
rt  that  homebuildlng 
pered;  that  we  have 
roportionate  amount  of 
in  this  country  in  that 
general  direotion  and  that  it  is  time 
for  a  total  bajth  in  the  whole  industry; 
that  it  is  too  )ad,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  if 
114.000  homt  builders  take  chapter  11; 
that  by  and  1  irge,  resources  will  be  eq- 
uitably sprea  1  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  President,  anybody  who  believes 
economic  reovery  is  going  to  come  in 
this  country  with  a  debacle  in  home- 
building,  it  s>ems  to  me.  has  misana- 


There  are 
body,  who 
has    l>een    pi 
thrown  a  dii 
our  resource; 
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lyzed  history  and  clearly  is  not  with 
the  current  predicament  we  face. 

We  are  talking  about  an  emergency. 
There  could  not  be  a  more  appropriate 
point  of  an  emergency  appropriation 
piece  of  legislation.  This  is  the  emer- 
gency. Everything  else  pales  beside  it. 
We  are  talking  about  whether  there 
is  a  rational  plan  by  this  Congress,  at 
this  time,  to  bring  people  back  to  work 
this  year.  Yes  or  no. 

Some  will  still  speculate:  "By  golly, 
you  ought  to  see  the  Interest  rates 
come  down,  and  that  will  spark  a  little 
something  here  or  there." 

Mr.  President.  I  am  a  small  business- 
man and  a  farmer,  in  addition  to  being 
a  Senator.  I  simply  assert,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  small  manufacturing 
firm  in  which  I  am  involved  and  some 
of  the  other  small  manufacturing 
firms  of  which  I  have  knowledge,  that 
this  is  a  period  of  inventory  reduction. 
The  reason  interest  rates  remain  high 
is  that  small  firms  are  borrowing— not 
for  more  inventory,  not  for  expansion, 
but  to  stay  alive. 

What  an  ironic  situation.  The  latest 
bank  statistics  have  this  rather  hide- 
ous correlation:  That  borrowing  is  up, 
inventory  is  down.  Why?  What  are 
firms  borrowing  for?  Not  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  jobs.  Not  for  expansion  of 
inventory.  They  are  borrowing  to  pay 
the  interest  on  loans  they  already 
have.  They  are  borrowing  to  stay  alive. 
It  is  in  this  context  that  I  offer  a 
carefully  crafted  stimulus  amend- 
ment—carefully crafted  because  it  is 
not  a  bailout.  It  is  not  a  budget  buster, 
because  we  passed  a  budget.  It  is 
hardly  a  bailout  if  we  ask  people  to 
repay  the  money  that  is  involved  in 
the  subsidy.  Indeed,  the  bill  calls  for 
recapture,  repayment.  It  means  that  if 
you  are  a  family  that  receives  $2,000  in 
subsidy  and  you  get  into  a  house  you 
could  not  possibly  have  gotten  into 
otherwise,  you  must  pay  that  money 
as  you  resell  that  house  or  refinance 
it. 

Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  within 
5  years,  long-term  rates,  mortgage 
rates,  at  some  point  in  that  5-year 
period,  will  come  down.  We  believe 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Opponents  of  this  proposal  have  a 
very  tough  row  to  hoe  if  they  are  as- 
serting that  those  rates  are  never 
going  to  come  down. 

My  point  simply  is  that  I  believe 
that  the  economic  program  we  have 
adopted  in  Congress  has  validity:  but  I 
say.  in  addition,  that  we  will  have  to 
have  this  stimulus  presently  if  we  are 
going  to  have  homebuildlng  and  if  we 
are  going  to  have  employment.  We  will 
have  to  short  circuit  the  interest  situa- 
tion. 

We  have  to  throw  a  stick  of  dyna- 
mite into  the  logjam  of  recession.  We 
are  going  to  recapture  the  money. 

F\irthermore.  with  700.000  people 
employed,  we  are  going  to  get  $2.5  bil- 
lion of  new  revenue,  income  taxes  paid 
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by  these  persons  who  regain  their  jobs 
this  year,  as  well  as  from  the  firms 
which  employ  them. 

I  believe  the  amendment  has  a  lot 
going  for  it.  I  believe  it  will  be  persua- 
sive to  Congress.  I  believe  we  have 
many  roads  still  to  cross  with  regard 
to  working  with  our  compatriots  on 
the  House  side.  We  have  a  long  way  to 
go  in  trying  to  visit  with  the  President 
and  with  his  staff.  But  that  is  our  obli- 
gation, if  we  are  serious  about  chang- 
ing the  unemployment  course  this 
year,  and  in  my  judgment,  we  must  be. 
Mr.  President.  I  add  this  one  final 
thought  to  this  initial  statement:  We 
have  tried,  in  crafting  this  bill,  to  be 
responsive  to  the  thought  that  money 
that  goes  out  comes  back:  that  this,  in 
fact,  must  stimulate  income  on  the 
revenue  side;  that  this  must  have  a 
ripple  effect  that  will  be  health  for 
our  economy:  that  it  must  be  consist- 
ent with  the  budget  we  have  passed, 
with  the  general  economic  climate  of 
the  programs  we  have  adopted.  I  be- 
lieve it  satisfies  all  these  conditions. 

It  is  not— I  stress— a  confrontation 
with  the  President  of  the  United 
States  or  his  staff  or  with  other  Sena- 
tors. I  present,  in  all  humility,  a 
thought  that  I  believe  is  well  crafted, 
to  bring,  in  a  humane  way.  employ- 
ment in  this  year,  with  fiscal  conse- 
quences which  will  be  helpful  on  the 
supply  side. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  that  other 
Senators  are  eager  to  comment  on  this 
matter,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. As  he  knows.  I  had  a  heavy  heart 
on  this,  and  I  voted  for  it  with  some 
reluctance.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  made  some  very  strong 
points  against  it. 

However.  I  just  do  not  see  any  alter- 
native if  we  are  going  to  do  anything 
for  the  housing  industry.  We  cannot 
just  hunker  down  and  accept  an  abso- 
lute disaster.  The  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  come  up  with  what  I  believe  is 
a  very,  very  sensible  response. 

The  homebuilding  industry  is  the 
most  credit  sensitive,  interest  rate  sen- 
sitive industry  in  the  country,  by  far. 
It  is  also  one  of  the  biggest  employers. 
Is  it  not  true  that  last  year  they  had 
about  a  million  housing  starts,  and 
this  year  the  starts  are  less  than  a  mil- 
lion, and  in  that  process  they  have  lost 
about  2  million  jobs  a  year  because  of 
their  low  level  of  operation? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
even  if  you  have  a  highly  competent, 
thoroughly  responsible  builder  who  is 
very  intelligent  and  hard  working  and 
has  done  everything   he  can  do,  he 


often  cannot  make  it,  with  interest 
rates  as  high  as  they  are? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  the  Senator 
if  it  is  also  not  true  that  our  commit- 
tee voted  14  to  1  in  favor  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  vote  was  15  to  0, 
with  one  Senator  abstaining. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  that  commit- 
tee consists  of  Senators  known  in  this 
body  for  their  fiscal  conservatism  and 
their  regard  for  holding  down  spend- 
ing and  doing  their  best  to  have  a  sen- 
sible fiscal  policy.  That  is  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.  Jake  Garn  is  chairman  of  that 
committee,  and  he  is  certainly  a  fiscal- 
ly responsible  Senator.  John  Tower. 
John  Heinz.  Richard  Lugar.  Alfonse 
D'Amato.  John  Chafee.  Harrison 
ScHMiTT.  Nicholas  Brady.  On  the 
Democratic  side.  too.  I  think  we  have 
Senators  who  have  been  very  careful 
about  spending.  i 

There  was  only  one  Senator  who,  as 
I  understand  it.  at  one  time  voted 
against  the  bill,  and  that  was  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  He 
voted  by  proxy.  I  have  great  respect 
and  admiration  for  him.  but  even  Sen- 
ator Armstrong  can  be  wrong  occa- 
sionally. 

I  also  point  out  that  in  the  House,  a 
similar    bill,    with    exactly    the   same 
principle,  passed  by  a  vote  of  some- 
thing like  6  to  1.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr;  LUGAR.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  With  a  substantial 
majority  of  Republicans  voting  for  it. 
Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true, 
as  the  Senator  pointed  out,  that  this 
has  a  payback  provision  which  will  re- 
quire   those    who    benefit    when    the 
house  is  sold  to  pay  back  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  the  subsidy  they  re- 
ceived? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct.  Assum- 
ing that  the  houses  are  sold  or  refi- 
nanced, the  equity  built  up  on  these 
accounts  is  paid  back. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  even  if  the  Senator's  estimates  of 
the  housing  starts  are  correct  and  we 
have  only  half  as  many  as  he  esti- 
mates, but  the  cost  is  the  same,  the 
taxes  paid  by  the  people  who  will  work 
and  the  firms  that  will  do  the  work 
will  more  than  compensate  for  the 
cost  of  this  legislation? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  quite  true. 
If.  in  fact.  400.000  starts  occur,  we 
estimate  $2.5  billion  of  new  revenue  in 
this  fiscal  year,  quite  apart  from  new 
State  taxes  and  local  taxes  which  will 
come  into  those  communities  through- 
out our  Nation  which  are  sorely 
pressed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  arithmetic 
is  that  the  cost  would  be  $1  billion  and 
the  revenues  could  be  $2.5  billion;  and 
even  if  they  are  half  that,  they  would 
be  more  than  the  cost  of  the  bill.  So 
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far  as  the  effect  on  the  deficit  is  con- 
cerned, it  would  have  a  positive  effect, 
in  all  likelihood. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  It  would  have  a  very 
positive  effect. 

(Mr.  COCHRAN  assumed  the 
Chair.) 

Mr.  STENNIS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.'PROXMIRE.  Let  me  just  make 
one  more  point,  and  I  apologize  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi,  and  that  is 
that  if  any  part  of  this  measure  is 
urgent,  this  is  it.  It  must  be  acted  on 
within  the  next  week  or  two. 

The  Senator  has  made  an  excellent 
point.  This  is  the  building  season.  If 
we  delay  this  into  July  or  August,  we 
might  as  well  forget  it  as  far  as  this 
year  is  concerned. 

Furthermore,  it  is  urgent  because  so 
many  excellent,  hard-working,  consci- 
entious homebuilders  are  Just  at  the 
verge  of  bankruptcy.  This  is  the  only 
kind  of  action  that  I  can  see  that  will 
save  them. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  probing  questions. 

I  wish  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  be  recognized  separate- 
ly. Maybe  the  Senator  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missiissippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will 
yield  to  me.  I  highly  commend  him  for 
the  work  he  has  done  in  this  field  and 
I  thoroughly  enjoyed  listening  to 
every  word  of  his  speech,  his  presenta- 
tion, his  patience,  and  the  way  he  has 
dealt  with  this  problem. 

Mr.  President.  I  voted  for  the  budget 
resolution  the  other  night.  I  followed 
this  problem  all  the  way  through  the 
crisis  of  high  Interest  rates  and  then 
the  climbing  in  unemployment,  and  I 
come  from  timber  country  and  build- 
ing country,  but  it  is  not  for  the 
timber  people  or  even  the  contractors 
and  their  employees  alone,  that  I  am 
thinking. 

I  have  said  all  the  time  that  if  we 
had  to  resort  to  some  kind  of  a  special 
program  I  thought  housing  was  by  far 
the  most  effective  one  and  that  is  the 
way  I  would  favor  going  if  we  had  to 
resort  to  what  I  call  a  kind  of  an  out- 
side-the-playing-grounds  method  of 
trying  to  restore  a  balance  to  the  econ- 
omy. 

So  I  am  totally  satisfied  in  voting  for 
this  provision,  and  I  may  be  willing  to 
go  further.  But  I  think  we  have  no 
way  out  of  doing  something  on  the  af- 
firmative side. 

We  have  tried,  we  have  waited,  and 
without  trying  to  assess  blame,  these 
interest  rates  continue  to  be  prohibi- 
tive, the  unemployment  is  mounting 
to  the  detriment  of  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury, and  I  think  we  better  strike  in 
this  direction  now  and  do  it  quickly. 
That  building  season  is  closing  down. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


Mr.  R  [EGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator fro  n  Michigan? 

Mr.  L  JGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Sen  itor  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  F  lEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

I  first  say  to  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana that.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
lead  he  has  taken  on  this  issue,  and  I 
must  say  that  on  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee ue  worked  very  hard  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis  to  develop  this  legisla- 
tion, ard  it  comes  forward  today  to 
the  flo4r  with  bipartisan  support.  I 
join  as  a  cosponsor.  There  are  a 
number  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  who 
do,  and  we  do  so.  I  think  the  flavor 
and  the  manner  and  the  bipartisan 
support  this  enjoys  indicates  that  it  is 
a  genuiie  response  to  an  emergency 
national  problem. 

As  otl  ers  have  said,  there  is  a  criti- 
cal man  er  of  timing  here.  We  have  to 
move  no  w  if  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
capture  what  remains  of  this  building 
season  a  nd.  unless  we  act  at  this  time, 
further  weeks  and  months  will  pass 
and  we  will  miss  the  opportunity  to 
get  this  assistance,  this  stimulus  into 
the  economy  and  to  begin  to  get  both 
the  conatruction  industry  and  the"  con- 
structioQ  workers  participating  again 
and  working  and.  as  pointed  out  by 
the  Sehator  from  Wisconsin  and 
others,  paying  taxes  again  because 
they  wii:  be  working. 

This  I  roposal.  in  fact,  reduces  the 
Federal  deficits.  It  does  so  by  allowing 
the  privite  sector  to  go  back  to  work. 
This  is  not  a  public  works  program. 
That  conplaint  cannot  be  made  and 
lodged  against  it.  This  is  an  effort  to 
enable  ttie  private  sector  to  begin  to 
move  aoain  and  to  begin  to  bring  us 
out  of  this  recession. 

At  a  later  point,  after  the  Senator's 
amendnient  is  dealt  with,  in  the  pro- 
ceeding 1  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
it  whichj  would  have  the  effect  of  ad- 
dressing; the  problem  of  those  current 
homeowhers  who  are  in  default  on 
their  home  mortgages  because  of  ex- 
tended unemployment,  and  I  will  offer 
an  amer^ment  that  will  not  only  offer 
assistance  to  that  group  of  homeown- 
ers who,  are  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  their  homes  but  in  conjunction  with 
the  Lugar  amendment  will  actually 
reduce  tjie  impact  on  the  deficits  over 
a  period  )of  time. 

But  I  ^ise  now  to  give  strong  support 
to  this  amendment.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
amendment.  I  think  it  is  critical  that 
we  act  Upon  it  and  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  ovewhelmingly  vote  in  support  of 
it  todayJ 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  Serjator  from  Indiana  yield  the 
floor?     I 

Mr.  LtFGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Seni  ,tor  from  Washington. 

The  1 'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
inquiry.  I  think,  was  whether  or  not 
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the  Senatoi 
yield  the  flc  or. 

Mr.  LUGAR-  Yes,  I  am  happy  to 
yield  the  floor. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  olf  the  Lugar  amendment. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  his  leader- 
ship in  thii  matter.  As  the  Senator 
from  Michi)  "an  has  pointed  out.  this  is 
a  bipartistn  amendment.  I  have 
Joined,  as  have  a  number  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle,  as  a  cosponsor  in  support 
of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  old  fashioned 
enough  to  ^ill  believe  in  demand  side 
of  economids.  and  the  way  to  get  this 
country  moving  again  is  to  get  people 
back  to  WOK.  New  Jobs— more  people 
working— wiuld  do  more  toward 
ending  thia  economic  recession  and 
more  toward  reducing  the  Federal  def- 
icit than  anything  else. 

If  we  corld  cut  unemployment  in 
half,  it  wou  d  completely  wipe  out  the 
Federal  debt  projected  for  next  year 
by  providing  over  $130  billion  in  new 
Federal  revenue.  Each  1-percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment  adds  $30  bil- 
lion to  the  deficit — even  with  massive 
cuts  in  spending.  The  budget  cannot 
be  cut  fast  enough  to  compensate  for 
increased  u  lemployment.  Jobs— more 
people  wording- are  the  key  to  a 
healthy  ecoi  tomy. 

People,  ar  >  hurting  and  hurting  bad. 
In  my  own  State  of  Washington  the 
news  is  griin.  Unemployment  in  the 
building  an^  construction  trades  is  as 
high  as  50  percent  and  averaging  more 
than  20  percent.  At  least  seven  coun- 
ties in  the  State  of  Washington  have  a 
general  unetnployment  rate  above  20 
percent.  More  than  half  the  real 
estate  liceniiees  are  out  of  operation. 
Out  of  the  1 70  sawmills  in  Washington 
State  102  aie  closed  or  have  curtailed 
operations.  Some  of  the  small  logging 
towns  are  becoming  virtual  ghost 
towns. 

How  much  more  grim  economic  news 
must  the  Nition  endure  before  there 
is  action  to  spark  recovery?  Already 
the  President's  advisers  are  projecting 
a  nationwice  unemployment  rate  in 
excess  of  0  percent.  Bankruptcies 
have  more  t  tian  doubled.  The  automo- 
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and  thrift  industries  are 
is  to  come  later 


bile,  airlinei 
crippled.  Aild  what 
this  year? 

"There  is  hot  much  fuel  for  a  recov- 
ery," the  \^'ashington  Post  screamed 
in  a  banner  headline  across  the  top  of 
the  Sunday'  i  business  section. 

Today  wd  have  before  us  some 
"fuel"  and  i  chance  to  bring  some  life 
back  to  honiebuilding.  the  second  larg- 
est industry*  in  the  United  States  and 
the  one  thai  has  always  lead  the  econ- 
omy out  of  I  last  recessions. 


In  this  amendment  we  propose  to 
spark  housing  as  a  way  to  bring  about 
the  general  economic  recovery. 

The  Emergency  Mortgage  Interest 
Reduction  Payments  Act.  the  housing 
bill,  will  spur  construction  of  some 
400,000  new  homes  by  subsidizing 
mortgage  interest  rates.  It  will  put 
750,000  Americans  back  to  work,  gen- 
erating over  $21  billion  in  new  Federal 
revenue.  Time  is  running  out.  We 
must  act  before  the  economy  slips  into 
further  recession. 

Four  months  ago  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd  asked  me  to  chair  the  Senate 
Democratic  housing  task  force.  We 
spent  weeks  studying  the  problems 
facing  the  economy,  with  special  at- 
tention on  housing.  We  consulted  with 
all  the  interests  and  experts.  Our  pro- 
posal was  broader  and  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  one  before  us  today 
and  it  included  help  to  reduce  the  ex- 
isting inventory  of  new  unsold  homes. 
It  also  urged  downpayment  assistance 
to  100.000  families,  default  assistance 
to  100.000  homeowners  and  family 
farmers  who  are  in  danger  of  losing 
their  homes  and  farms,  and  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  amount  cut  from  new 
public  housing  programs. 

Frankly.  I  believe  our  approach  was 
better.  But  to  avoid  delay,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana 
warned,  and  to  pass  a  bill  we  hope  the 
President  will  sign,  I  am  Joining  with 
many  of  my  Democratic  colleagues  in 
supporting  this  bipartisan  compromise 
housing  program. 

But  timing  is  critical.  If  the  program 
is  to  be  successful,  it  must  begin  this 
summer.  Some  of  the  measures  in  our 
original  proposal  may  come  later.  One 
of  them,  however,  should  be  included 
in  this  bill,  and  that  is  the  proposal  to 
resume  about  100.000  homeowners  and 
family  farmers  who  are  facing  default 
on  their  mortgages.  Mortgage  default 
is  one  of  the  crudest  realities  of  eco- 
nomic recession  and  high  unemploy- 
ment. Families  who  have  staked  their 
life  savings  on  a  home  downpayment 
are  in  danger  of  losing  their  homes 
and  their  investments. 

The  measure  would  cost  about  $500 
million.  All  of  it.  as  in  the  case  of  the 
mortgage  subsidy,  would  be  paid  back 
to  the  Government,  and  is  a  modest 
effort. 

We  have  waited  long  enough  for  eco- 
nomic recovery  to  come  about  on  its 
own.  There  is  an  economic  emergency 
today.  Ten  million  Americans  are  out 
of  work.  The  time  for  these  emergency 
actions  is  now.  before  any  more  delays, 
before  more  unnecessary  hardships, 
before  the  economy  declines  any  fur- 
ther, and  while  the  effort  has  the 
greatest  chance  to  succeed. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
week  or  10  days  ago  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire,  as  were  his  col- 
leagues. I  suppose,  was  paid  a  visit  by 
a  delegation  of  homebuilders  from 
back  in  my  State,  and  they  made  a 
plea  for  my  support  of  the  Lugar  pro- 
posal. 

After  hearing  them  out,  I  told  them 
very  frankly  that  while  I  sympathized 
with  their  plight  and  while  I  regarded 
them  as  among  the  most  worthy  busi- 
nessmen and.  frankly,  among  my  most 
important  supporters  in  a  personal 
and  political  sense,  that  nevertheless  I 
could  not  support  the  Lugar  proposal, 
could  not  accede  to  their  request, 
much  as  it  pained  me. 

Their  reaction.  Mr.  President,  was 
surprising.  They  said.  "Senator  Hum- 
phrey, that  is  precisely  what  we  ex- 
pected you  to  say." 

I  rather  imagine  the  homebuilders 
and  their  organization  have  been 
greatly  surprised  at  the  easy  success 
they  have  so  far  enjoyed  in  promoting 
this  cause.  This  is  special  interest  leg- 
islation. Mr.  President,  however  noble 
the  intent.  This  is  special  interest  leg- 
islation promoted  by  the  homebuilders 
who  are  well-organized  and  highly  ef- 
fective. 

A  year  ago  they  persuaded  us  to 
help  them  with  something  called  all- 
savers  certificates.  I  am  one  Senator 
who  will  admit  I  wish  I  had  not  voted 
for  that  bill  last  year.  If  I  had  it  to  do 
over  again.  I  would  not. 

But  the  point  is  that  these  special 
interest  groups  come  to  Washington, 
and  depending  upon  how  well-orga- 
nized they  are  and  how  powerful,  they 
are  often  very,  very  successful,  par- 
ticularly in  election  years.  Every  other 
year.  I  am  sure  they  notice  their  ef- 
forts are  much  more  fruitful  than  in 
the  off  year.  Of  course,  this  is  an  on 
year,  and  it  is  no  random  occurrence, 
it  is  no  coincidence,  that  the  money 
proposed  under  this  bill  has  to  be  obli- 
gated by  November,  the  month  in 
which  an  important  election  will 
occur.  We  want  all  of  these  loans  obli- 
gated. We  want  everybody  out  there  to 
get  their  part  before  the  November 
elections.  This  is  special-interest  legis- 
lation. Mr.  President. 

The  point  has  t>een  made,  and  it  is 
valid,  that  if  we  are  going  to  do  this 
for  the  homebuilders.  there  is  no  logi- 
cal reason  except,  or  course,  that  we 
cannot  afford  it.  why  we  should  not  do 
this  as  well  for  the  automobile  indus- 
try, for  farmers,  for  small  business  in 
general,  for  many,  many  groups  who 
are  suffering  in  this  recession,  and  suf- 
fering from  the  high  interest  rates 
which  induced  the  recession  in  the 
first  place. 

The  proponents  argue  that  somehow 
the  housing  industry  among  these 
groups  which  are  suffering  is  special, 
that  somehow  it  is  particularly  lever- 


aged such  that  a  bailout  is  warrant- 
ed—and I  know  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana does  not  like  the  use  of  that  word 
since  in  a  strict  sense  it  is  not  a  bailout 
because  the  money  will  be  paid  hack- 
but that  is  beside  the  point.  It  is  still 
special-interest  legislation,  it  still  will 
give  special  benefits  to  a  special  minor- 
ity of  Americans  at  the  expense  of  the 
general  interest,  at  the  expense  of  all 
of  the' other  Americans  who  will  not 
be  able  to  qualify  for  this  very  good 
deal. 

The  automobile  industry,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  just  as  leveraged,  if  that  argu- 
ment is  going  to  be  made.  There  are 
plenty  of  automobile  workers  out  of 
work  who  are  trained,  who  need  no 
further  training,  who  are  on-site,  who 
are  in  Detroit  and  in  Kenosha,  who 
can  be  called  back  if  we  provided  a 
subsidy  for  automobile  loans.  The 
effect  of  that  would  spread  out  across 
the  country,  would  ripple  in  very 
much  the  same  way.  In  my  State.  I 
have  a  company  called  Davidson 
Rubber  which  makes  bumpers  and 
other  parts  for  automobiles,  and  their 
business  would  be  stimulated  by  subsi- 
dies for  automobile  loans. 

Of  course,  the  same  argument  can  be 
made  over  and  over  again  for  virtually 
every  industry.  The  only  difference  is 
the  homebuilders  were  smart  enough 
to  get  here  first,  and  powerful  enough 
and  well  organized  enough  to  have 
succeeded,  to  have  succeeded.  I  am 
sure,  far  l)eyond  their  expectations, 
and  they  must  be  just  amazed  at  how 
well  this  is  going. 

Mr.  President,  for  those  who  can 
qualify  for  a  subsidized  mortgage,  this 
proposal  is  a  very  good  deal  indeed.  It 
is,  as  the  Senator  from  Arizona  no 
doubt  will  say.  a  hell  of  a  good  deal.  It 
is  one  fantastic  deal.  Imagine  in  this 
day  and  age  a  4-percent  sut)sidy  oi^  a 
mortgage.  That  is  one  incredible,  one 
in-a-lifetime.  deal,  a  very  good  deal  for 
those  who  can  qualify.  But  for  those 
who  cannot,  the  rest  of  us.  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans,  it  is  a  terrible 
deal.  It  is  a  poor  deal,  it  is  a  lousy  deal. 
For  the  homebuilders  who  will  indi- 
rectly but  greatly  benefit  from  this 
proposal  if  it  succeeds,  it  is  a  very  good 
deal.  But  for  automobile  dealers,  for 
farmers,  for  small  businessmen  and 
businesswomen  of  every  kind,  it  is  a 
perfectly  rotten  deal  because  they  will 
not  qualify. 

Yet.  through  taxes  and  borrowing 
and  sustained  interest  rates  they  will 
pay.  EJverything,  every  penny  that  we 
authorize  and  appropriate,  is  paid  for 
in  some  way  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  There  is  no  free  lunch.  We  all 
know  that.  Yet  somehow  we  seem  to 
ignore  it  almost  on  a  constant  basis. 
There  is  no  free  lunch.  Where  will  the 
money  come  from  that  will  be  used  to 
subsidize  these  loans?  Well,  it  is  not 
going  to  come  from  the  tooth  fairy. 
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And  we  already  know  from  the 
budget  resolution  that  It  is  not  going 
to  come  from  taxes.  It  is  going  to  be 
borrowed.  And  in  borrowing  this 
money,  as  is  always  the  case,  no 
matter  how  noble  the  purpose  for 
which  the  money  is  borrowed,  the  Fed- 
eral povemment  to  some  extent  is 
going  to  crowd  out  the  private  sector. 
And  that  is  where  the  tragedy  begins, 
because  some  worthy  borrowers  will  be 
excluded  as  the  Federal  Government 
bellies  up  to  the  credit  bar  and  pushes 
them  aside.  Some  worthy  borrowers 
will  be  excluded.  And  in  many  cases,  it 
is  precisely  the  borrowers  who  are  the 
owners  or  the  managers  of  the  thriv- 
ing small  businesses  which  are  the  real 
sources  of  jobs  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  the  General  Motors  Corp. 
or  the  Du  Fonts  that  are  providing  the 
new  jobs.  It  is  these  small  companies 
who  cannot  today. borrow  money  at 
any  kind  of  sensible  rate  because  we. 
in  our  ultimate  wisdom,  in  our  insist- 
ence upon  allocating  capital  and  allo- 
cating resources,  have  shoved  them 
aside. 

We  are  wiser  than  the  marketplace. 
We  are  going  to  decide  who  gets  credit 
and  who  gets  it  at  what  rate  of  inter- 
est. We  are  going  to  decide  what  the 
goals  of  the  country  are  and  what  our 
priorities  are.  not  the  marketplace,  as 
was  always  the  case  in  the  history  of 
this  country. 

And  that  is  why  we  have  such  a  mess 
today,  because  we  are  such  busybodies 
we  cannot  leave  things  alone,  we 
cannot  let  the  marketplace  work.  We 
think  we  have  infinitely  superior 
wisdom  than  the  millions  of  American 
people  making  decisions  based  on  their 
own  self-interest.  That  is  why  we  are 
in  so  much  trouble  today. 

Mortgage  subsidies— I  detest  the 
word  "subsidy."  There  is  something 
wrong  with  subsidies  in  the  economic 
sense,  in  the  ethical  sense,  in  a  moral 
sense.  Where  do  subsidies  come  from? 
They  do  not  come  from  the  tooth 
fairy.  They  do  not  come  off  of  trees. 
They  come  from  people.  The  Govern- 
ment taxes  citizen  A  and  turns  it  over 
to  citizen  B  as  a  subsidy.  The  Govern- 
ment borrows  money  in  the  private 
sector  crowding  out  worthy  borrowers 
and  turns  over  that  borrowed  money 
to  some  favored  group  or  individuals 
who  happen  to  have  more  pull  than 
the  rest. 

It  is  redistribution  of  wealth.  It  is 
governmental  allocation  of  resources. 
It  is  all  of  the  things  which  are  the 
hallmark  of  socialism  and  which  inevi- 
tably lead  to  economic  chaos  and  de- 
cline, such  as  we  are  experiencing 
today,  and  ultimately,  ruin,  which  will 
be  our  lot  if  we  do  not  someday  wake 
up  to  the  fact  that  while  our  inten- 
tions might  be  noble  and  compassion- 
ate, what  we  are  doing  in  fact  is  wreck- 
ing the  economy,  wreaking  havoc, 
causing  hardship,  and  destroying  op- 
portunity. 


In  de  icribing  how  the  subsidies  will 
be  allocated,  we  have  heard  about 
State  ibrmulas  and  we  have  heard 
about  regulations.  Surely  we  must  all 
sense  ah  experience,  a  sense  of  deja 
vu.  all  ( f  the  trappings  of  a  big  Feder- 
al Government  program  involving  bu- 
reaucra  .s  and  all  kinds  of  inefficiency. 
This  ou  fht  to  be  a  warning  to  us  when 
we  hea-  talk  of  State  formulas  and 
regulatijns  and  increased  government 
activity 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  high  interest  rates.  We  are  all 
concern  ;d  about  the  recession.  We  are 
all  conclerned  about  increasing  unem- 
ploymettt.  We  all  want  lower  interest 
rates.  V'e  all  want  prosperity.  We  all 
want  to  create  jobs.  There  is  no  argu- 
ment at  out  any  of  that.  The  question 
is  how  \  re  get  from  here  to  there.  And 
despite  Eill  of  the  lessons  learned  the 
hard  wiy.  despite  all  of  the  hardship 
and  thif  heartbreak  engendered  by 
governn  ent  interference  in  the  mar- 
ketplact .  by  allocation  of  resources,  by 
subsidies,  by  redistribution  of  wealth, 
we  are  prepared  once  again  to  embark 
down  thfit  path. 

Needless  to  say,  Mr.  President.  I 
think  wt  are  making  a  mistake;  that 
what  w0  are  going  to  be  doing,  in  fact, 
is  makii^g  things  worse.  We  are  going 
to  help  a  few  people,  to  be  sure,  but 
for  the  rest  we  are  going  to  make 
things  ii^orse.  It  will  be  harder  for 
them  tc  borrow  and  more  expensive 
for  then  to  borrow.  And  there  is  more 
to  this  t  lan  just  an  economic  penalty. 
There  ii  a  spiritual  penalty  as  well. 
Why  ar^  Americans  dispirited  today? 
Becausei  among  other  reasons,  they 
cannot  feel  safe  in  the  property  of 
their  labor. 

When  we  talk  about  redistribution 
of  wealt  1.  it  sounds  like  we  are  dealing 
with  ma  nsions  and  yachts  and  execu- 
tive airp  lanes  and  things  of  that  kind. 
That  is  lot  it  at  all.  The  most  impor- 
tant an<  valuable  property  an  Ameri- 
can citi2  en  has  is  the  property  of  his 
labor.  Aid  it  is  one  of  the  fundamen- 
tal purposes  of  this  Government, 
under  <  ur  Constitution,  to  protect 
propertj ,  the  most  important  prop>erty 
of  which  is  the  property  of  one's  lat>or. 

When  we  have  a  Congress  of  Sena- 
tors anl  Representatives  who  feel 
they  know  better  than  the  American 
people  a  r»d  who  insist  on  micromanag- 
ing  the  American  economy  by  allocat- 
ing resojrces,  by  providing  subsidies, 
the  American  people  can  no  longer 
feel  secure  in  the  property  of  their 
lat>or.  b 'cause  it  is  taxed  away  from 
them  to  be  given  to  another  more-fa- 
vored citizen,  in  direct  violation  of  the 
Constitif,ion;  or  it  is  taxed  away  in  an- 
other s<  nse  through  borrowing  and 
deprivaton  of  opportunity;  or  it  is 
taxed  av  ay  in  yet  another  sense  when 
we  have  an  easy  monetary  policy,  an 
accommodating  monetary  policy.  It  is 
taxed  a  vay  from  them  in  inflation. 
'  the    mo  t    deceitful    kind    of    tax    to 
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which  a  government  can  resort  and 
one  to  whi^h  this  Government  resorts 
ifter  afteY  year  out  of  ne- 
'irtue  of  what  we  in  this 
lo.  we  100  Senators,  and 
;olleagues  in  the  House 
435  voting  Members.  It  is 
taxed  away  by  us. 

The  problems  of  America,  the  eco- 
nomic problems,  the  spiritual  prob- 
lems, emaniite  from  this  building,  are 
created  by  |  men  and  women  who  sit 
lagnificent  dome  which  is 
all  that  is  great  in  this 
|is  surely  one  of  the  great- 
'  our  time. 

|e  intentions  of  those  who 
tis  bill  are  noble.  I  know 
_  ,  intentions.  I  know  these 
are  well-intfntioned  people.  But  I  sug- 
gest to  my  Colleagues  that  the  road  to 
hell  is  not  the  only  road  paved  by  good 
lo  is  the  road  to  socialism, 
decline  and  disaster.  And 
road  that  we  are  traveling 
:annot  avoid  seeing  that  if 
»ack  from  the  trees  and 
Forest. 

[aded  for  disaster  precisely 
hat  we,  not  the  American 
ilthough.  to  be  sure,  to  the 
extent  they  elect  representatives  who 
espouse  this  point  of  view,  they  are  re- 
sponsible tot  their  own  mess.  Someone 
once  said.  JYou  get  the  kind  of  Gov- 
ernment yoB  deserve."  And  that  is  cer- 
tainly so.     J 

The  problems  we  have  today  ema- 
nate from  this  building  and  from  this 
body,  the  jCongress  of  the  United 
States,  and  will  continue  to  emanate 
and  compound  as  long  as  we  insist  on 
micromanaging  the  economy,  as  long 
as  we  insist  on  giving  special  deals  to 
special  inteeest  groups  at  the  expense 
of  the  geneikl  interests,  in  violation  of 
the  Constitution  and  the  principles  of 
lent. 

do  not  question  the  mo- 
good  intent  of  my  col- 
are  supporting  this  provi- 
sion. I  am  utterly  convinced  that  they 
are  mistake^.  They  are  going  to  make 
worse.  They  are  going  to 
levy  a  new  tax  on  the  general  interest, 
on  those  cit  zens  who  will  not  benefit 
from  this  sp  >cial-interest  legislation.  It 
will  be  a  gmat  disservice  to  our  coun- 
try and  only  reinforce  once  again  the 
proclivity  of  Congress  to  make  matters 
worse. 

The  Senat  ar  from  Wisconsin  pointed 
out  earlier  ihat  this  proposal  enjoys 
bipartisan  iiupport,  among  conserv- 
atives and  iberals  alike,  citing  that 
fact,  I  supp)se,  as  further  augmenta- 
tion of  the  arguments  made  by  the 
proponents. 

Well,  we  all  make  mistakes.  Mr. 
President,  from  time  to  time.  Nobody 
is  perfect.  B|it  the  fact  that  this  provi- 
sion regarding  mortgage  interest  subsi- 
dies is  supported  by  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,    by    conservatives    and    liberals 
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alike,  does  not  make  it  any  better.  We 
all  know  it  is  an  election  year.  We  all 
know  that  human  nature  being  what  it 
is.  we  more  often  than  not  see  illogical 
behavior  in  dealing  with  our  country's 
problems. 

If  we  truly  want  to  restore  health  to 
the  economy  and  bring  down  interest 
rates,  if  we  truly  want  to  create  jobs 
and  opportunities,  then  what  we 
should  be  doing  is  reducing  spending. 
Sure,  it  will  be  painful  in  the  short 
term.  Helpful  medicine  usually  is. 

We  should  be  reducing  spending,  not 
doing  what  this  provision  does,  in- 
creasing it  by  $1  billion  at  the  outset 
and  $5  billion  as  we  go  along.  We 
should  be  reducing  spending. 

This  mortgage  interest  subsidy  will 
increase  spending.  To  the  extent  that 
sthese  subsidies  absorb  resources  out  of 
the  economy,  and  suljsidies  must  do 
that,  money  will  have  to  be  paid  to 
provide  these  4-percent  subsidies— that 
is  money,  dollar  for  dollar,  of  which 
other  citizens  will  be  deprived.  So  it  is 
a  wash.  It  is  a  wash  in  an  economic 
sense,  but  it  is  a  great  tragedy  in  that 
it  Just  continues  old.  bankrupt,  dis- 
proven  ways  of  conducting  our  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  listening  with  admiration  to 
the  ob.servations  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  Were  his  remarks  al- 
ready not  to  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  I  should  ask  for  a 
transcript  of  them  and  have  them 
placed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
because  what  he  has  said  represents 
such  a  perceptive  and  thoughtful  ap- 
praisal of  the  situation,  and  he  has 
stated  it  with  such  precision,  clarity, 
courage,  and  perspicacity,  that  I  wish 
everyone  in  New  Hampshire  could 
have  been  here  to  hear  his  remarks 
and.  for  that  matter.  I  wish  everyone 
in  Colorado  could  have  been  here  to 
follow  his  remarks. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleague  from 
New  Hampshire  that  I  am  grateful  for 
his  insight,  for  the  fact  that  he  is  will- 
ing to  provide  leadership  on  an  issue 
which  is  thorny,  a  difficult  issue,  an 
issue  which  is  hard  to  oppose— it  is  a 
popular  idea— and  the  fact  that  he  is 
willing  to  come  forward  in  what  I 
judge  presently  to  be  a  small  but  rap- 
idly growing  group  of  Senators.  It  is 
just  a  great  compliment  to  him.  I  am 
honored  to  be  associated  with  him  in 
this  effort. 

I  do  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  skeptical  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  growing  rapidly  as  a  result,  I 
think,  of  just  thinking  about  the  ques- 
tion, of  reading  the  editorial  com- 
ments which  are  beginning  to  appear 
in  newspapers  around  the  country, 
hearing  from  homebullders,  realtors. 


businessmen,  and  others.  I  think  the 
tide  of  public  opinion  is  turning,  and 
as  this  issue  is  discussed  over  the  next 
several  days,  or  perhaps  however  long 
it  is  going  to  be  discussed.  I  believe  a 
majority  of  Senators  will  feel  as  I  do, 
that  it  will  be  a  serious  mistake  to 
enact  a  mortgage  interest  sut>sidy  pro- 
vision such  as  this. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  compliment 
Mr.  LuGAR,  of  Indiana.  The  circum- 
stances of  our  life  are  such  here  that 
we  exchange  sort  of  stylized  and  rit- 
ualized expressions  of  friendship  at 
the  drop  of  a  hat.  Every  Senator  is  re- 
ferred to  as  "my  dear  friend,"  as  "the 
distinguished  and  able  Senator." 
When  everybody  is  distinguished  and 
able  and  everyone  is  a  good  friend,  we 
debase  the  language  to  the  point 
where  when  you  run  into  somebody 
for  whom  you  have  profound  admira- 
tion, there  are  not  any  new  words  to 
express  that.  I  wish  I  had  some  new 
words  to  say  because  there  are  very 
few  people,  not  only  in  this  Chamber 
but  on  this  planet,  for  whom  I  have 
|the  deep  respect  which  I  have  for 
Dick  Lugar. 

At  a  time  when  many  people  are  full 
of  hot  air.  he  is  full  of  wisdom.  At  a 
time  when  the  public  is  suspicious  of 
those  in  public  life,  he  is  a  pillar  of 
rectitude  and  integrity.  He  is  already 
one  of  a  handful  of  people  in  this 
town,  in  this  Nation,  who  are  movers 
and  shakers,  who  will  make  important 
things  happen.  It  is  my  belief  that  if 
he  chooses  to  continue  to  inhabit  this 
Chamber  for  years  to  come  and  is  not 
summoned  to  duty  elsewhere,  history 
will  record  that  he  is  one  of  the  great- 
est men  ever  to  serve  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  I  say  this  just  to  let  it  be  on 
the  public  record  that  I  oppose  the 
amendment  which  he  offers  with  the 
utmost  reluctance  because  of  his  spon- 
sorship. 

I  am  not  ambivalent  about  its  con- 
tents. I  think  it  is  a  mistaken  amend- 
ment for  the  reasons  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  already  ex- 
pressed so  well.  I  do  so  without  any  en- 
thusiasm because  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances I  would  also  wish  to  support 
my  friend  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  going  to 
speak  at  any  length.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  in  a  few  minutes  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  take  the  floor  and 
offer  a  tabling  motion.  I  hope  Sena- 
tors will  be  disposed  to  vote  for  the  ta- 
bling motion.  My  expectation  is  that 
perhaps  substantially  less  than  a  ma- 
jority will  elect  to  do  so.  Yesterday,  I 
think  there  were  only  two  or  three 
who  had  the  feeling  they  would  like  to 
postpone,  defer,  or  in  some  other  way 
escape  this  nettle.  But  I  would  suspect 
there  will  be  more  than  two  or  three.  I 
would  suspect  there  will  be  well  less 
than  a  majority  and  probably  well  less 
than  one-third  to  sustain  a  veto.  But 
the  trend  is  clear. 


People  who  study  this  issue  are  more 
and  more  skeptical  of  the  idea  that  we 
should  start  a  new  housing  program 
for  exactly  the  same  reasons  that  have 
been  pointed  out  this  afternoon. 

But,  I  say  to  Senators  who  are  on 
the  floor  or  who  are  listening  to  this 
discussion  on  their  squawk  t>ox,  please 
understand  that  the  tabling  motion 
goes  not  just  to  the  mortgage  interest 
subsidy  question,  which  is  in  the  un- 
derlying amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield). 
The  question  is  tabling  whether  or  not 
you  want  to  increase  what  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  suggested  of  $1 
billion  and  raise  that  to  %b  billion. 

I  would  appeal  to  you,  even  those 
who  may  not  yet  be  persuaded,  that 
this  is  not  really  a  very  good  idea,  that 
perhaps  you  could  vote  to  table  an  in- 
crease of  $1  billion  to  $5  billion  just  on 
financial  grounds. 

Well,  I  oppose  the  whole  program 
and  I  make  no  bones  about  it,  but  it 
seems  to  me  that  to  raise  it  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  to  $5  billion  is  far 
from  wise  and  it  is  well  justified  to 
vote  to  table. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  if,  as  I 
suspect  will  happen,  we  are  unsuccess- 
ful in  achieving  the  tabling  of  this 
amendment,  it  will  still  be  the  pending 
business  and  we  shall  continue  to  dis- 
cuss it. 

With  that  in  mind.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  take  just  a  moment  to  make  two 
more  acknowledgements  which  will 
sort  of  be  the  preface  for  the  debate 
which  I  assume  will  follow  the  failure 
of  the  tabling  motion. 

The  first  is  this:  Homebullders  are 
the  salt  of  the  Earth.  Those  home- 
builders  are  the  greatest  Americans 
there  are.  I  consider  myself  to  be  a 
free  enterpriser.  In  real  life.  I  am  a 
businessman.  I  am  the  owner,  partner, 
stockholder,  and  senior  partner  in  a 
number  of  small  businesses.  The 
p>eople  I  feel  the  greatest  kinship  with 
are  small  businessmen,  particularly 
people  who  are  in  businesses  like 
homebuilding.  where  they  do  not  have 
a  big  home  office  staff.  They  operate 
out  of  their  hip  pockets  in  a  lot  of 
cases,  just  as  I  did  in  my  business 
when  I  was  active  in  it.  They  are  great. 
The  contribution  they  make  to  the 
productivity  and  well-being  of  this 
country  is  tremendous. 

I  just  want  to  emphasize  that  if  I 
thought  we  could  put  together  a  pro- 
gram like  this  that  is  really  going  to  be 
good  for  homebullders,  I  would  be 
leading  the  charge  for  it.  I  do  not 
think  that,  for  exactly  the  reasons 
that  my  friend  from  New  Hampshire 
stated  so  well,  and  for  exactly  the 
same  reason  that  so  many  homebulld- 
ers are  skeptical  at>out  this,  even 
though  it  is  endorsed— in  a  rather 
lukewarm  fashion,  I  might  say— by  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers. In  fact,  one  association  of  home- 
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builders  adopted  a  resolution  not  too 
long  ago  which  stated  in  part  the  fol- 
lowing recommendation  that: 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers devote  lU  full  and  complete  efforts,  lob- 
bying and  otherwise,  to  the  objectives  of 
achieving  a  balanced  federal  budget. 

That,  in  furtherance  of  that  primary  and 
overriding  objective,  that  NAHB  .  .  .  adopt 
a  policy  of  requesting  no  government  subsi- 
dies or  other  deficit  increasing  special  legis- 
lation for  the  industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  ought  to 
realize  that  the  homebuilders  of  the 
Nation  are  by  no  means  unanimous  in 
backing  this  proposal.  Many  many  in- 
dividuals and  at  least  some  official  or- 
ganizations are  gravely  skeptical  of  It, 
as  are  the  realtors,  who  are  quoted 
today  in  an  issue  of  Time  magazine 
which  I  have  caused  to  be  passed 
among  the  Members.  The  leadership 
of  the  realtors  expressed  very  clearly 
this  point  when  he  said,  quoting  now 
Jack  Carlson,  chief  economist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors, 
"Getting  the  deficit  down  is  the  only 
solution."  He  points  out  that  he 
doubts  this  program  would  work. 

The  other  argument  I  want  to  make 
before  yielding  the  floor  so  the  majori- 
ty leader  can  make  his  motion  is  about 
homeownership.  There  is  not  any- 
thing, hardly  anything,  that  we  have 
to  do  with  in  this  Chamber  that  is  as 
important  as  homeownership.  I  know 
we  deal  with  national  defense,  health, 
education,  and  these  are  all  tremen- 
dously important.  I  guess  In  a  sense, 
they  are  in  a  different  universe  of  dis- 
course than  homeownership.  Yet  right 
at  the  heart  of  what  makes  this  a 
great  country  Is  the  idea  of  individual 
citizens  owning  the  place  they  live  in. 
It  is  wonderful,  it  is  great,  it  is.  if  not 
the  whole  American  dream,  a  big  piece 
of  it.  So  if  I  thought  we  could  really 
foster  homeownership  in  this  country 
by  voting  for  a  program  like  this.  I 
would  be  severely  tempted  to  do  so. 

But  honestly,  folks,  we  are  talking 
about  helping  a  very  small  number  of 
people  at  very  great  cost  to  the  nation- 
al economy  and  a  disadvantage  to 
other  homeowners  and  would-be 
homeowners.  While  I  am  for  home- 
owners and  for  homebuilders.  I  just 
cannot  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  the  motion  to  table 
fails,  there  will  be  further  debate  of 
this  issue:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
Just  say  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
though  I  have  been  here  a  few  days, 
listening  and  debating.  I  have  yet  to 
get  around  to  a  brilliant  speech  my 
staff  has  written  for  me  and  which  I 
have  hope  yet  to  have  the  opportunity 
in  due  course  to  deliver  and  I  think 
there  are  others  who  wish  to  discuss 
this  matter  if  the  tabling  motion 
should  perchance  not  succeed. 


Mr. 
hope 


DOLE.    Mr.    President.    I    just 
have  some  opportunity  to  dis- 


cuss tl  is.  For  what  may  be  different 
reason  i,  I  have  reached  the  same  con- 
clusion s  as  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  do  n<  t  now  want  to  take  the  time  to 
discuss  them.  If  the  majority  leader 
wishes  to  make  a  tabling  motion.  I 
shall  yield  for  that. 

The  iPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Sehator  from  Colorado  yield  the 
floor?  I 

Mr.  Armstrong.  I  am  prepared 
to  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President.  I  was 
looking  to  see  if  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona i^  here.  If  he  wishes  to  comment 
on  thi^  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  the 
floor  td  him. 

Mr.  (SOLDWATER.  I  should  like  to. 
Mr.  President. 

Will  the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Yes:  i  yield  the 

floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  liatened  with  a  great  deal  of  in- 
terest 4o  this  debate  this  afternoon— 
interest  because  it  brings  back  my 
memory  of  experiences  I  had  back  in 
the  eaity  1930s  and  late  1920's.  when 
the  United  States  was  put  into  a  de- 
pression by  a  world  depression,  which 
startedlin  Austria  in  1928  by  Austria's 
doing  precisely  the  same  things  we  are 
doing  r|ow.  I  can  remember  the  warn- 
ings thlit  went  to  Austria  about  their 
deficit  spending,  their  constantly 
going  itto  debt.  They  were  told  that  a 
depression  could  start.  And  sure 
enough,  their'currency  failed  and  the 
world  Went  into  a  depression. 

I  reiiember  it,  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause I  started  to  work  about  1929.  I 
remember  working  through  that  de- 
pression. I  remember  about  1933  or 
1934.  I  Scottish  gentleman  by  the 
name  jf  Lord  Keynes  came  to  this 
countrj  and  convinced  President  Roo- 
sevelt :hat  deficit  spending  was  a 
mighty  good  thing,  that  he  could  get 
this  cot  intry  out  of  the  depression  by 
engagln  g  in  deficit  spending. 

Mr.  president.  I  have  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  was 
elected  on  one  of  the  most  conserva- 
tive platforms  I  have  known  in  my  life. 
He  started  out  that  way.  He  believed 
in  balanced  budgets.  He  believed  in 
the  f re«  enterprise  system. 

The  free  enterprise  system  was  in 
trouble!  Well,  we  started  in  this  coun- 
try all  kinds  of  ideas  for  spending 
money. J  We  had  the  money  then,  so  it 
was  notj  exactly  deficit.  But  the-money 
did  not  |do  us  any  good. 

After  1 10  years  of  trying  to  get  this 
country  out  of  depression,  we  still  had 
17  milllbn  or  19  million  people  unem- 
ployed. Then  came  World  War  II. 
World  War  II  got  the  United  States 
out  of  Ihat  Great  Depression.  We  can 
look  back  on  our  economic  history  for 
the  paa  years,  during  40  of  which  we 
have  deen  engaged  in  fantastically 
dangerdus  high  deficit  spending.  We 
were  irJ  war  and  spending  for  war  be- 
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tween  abo  it  1939  imtil  about  the  end 
of  that  10  year  period.  Then  we  went 
into  war  i|i  Korea,  followed  by  Viet- 
nam. 

The  Keinesian  theories.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, believe  it  or  not,  work  pretty  well 
during  waiftime.  But  they  do  not  work 
worth  a  hc^ot— I  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing else,  jbut  I  did  not— in  peacetime. 
We  have  been  demonstrating  that  and 
demonstrating  that  until  the  point 
should  havte  been  made  to  every  Amer- 
ican economist  and  every  American 
businessman  and  every  American  poli- 
tician, that  spending  money  we  do  not 
have  is  jusi  not  going  to  hack  the  job. 

Here  we  |  are,  Mr  President,  looking 
at  a  buildfaig  industry  that  is  in  bad 
shape.  It  %  one  of  the  biggest  indus- 
tries in  mj  State.  We  are  one  of  the 
fastest  growing  States  in  the  Union. 
We  need  new  building.  But  new  build- 
ings are  ndt  being  built,  and  we  know 
why— because  of  the  high  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  I  would  like 
to  try  to  mkke  is  that  spending  this  $5 
billion  is  nit  going  to  accomplish  what 
we  would  jlike  to  accomplish.  It  will 
iimtry  further  into  deficit 
It    will    increase    Interest 


put  this  c 

spending 

rates. 

I  told  m 
measure, 
opinion,  t 
shall  spen 
for  5  years 


builders— some  are  for  this 
•me  are  not— that  in  my 
end  result  will  be  that  we 
the  billion  dollars  a  year 
I  id  then  we  shall  watch  in- 
terest rates  not  go  back  up  to  16  or  17 
percent,  biit  probably  go  over  20  per- 
cent. This  lis  why.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  in  a  deficit  problem.  We  are  in  the 
problem  oi  interest  rates  because  we 
have  been  spending  money  that  we  do 
not  have. 

I  have  n^ver  been  a  believer  in  Lord 
Keynes'  teachings.  He  made  some  very 
interesting  I  economic  points.  He  con- 
vinced many  of  our  top  economists 
that  he  wai  right  and  they,  in  turn,  in- 
structed at.  some  of  our  better  known 
imiversitiea,  and  they  have  turned  out 
probably  t|he  worst  batch  of  econo- 
mists ever  fumed  loose  on  this  world. 

I  have  always  regretted  the  day  that 
Lord  Keynes  came  to  this  country.  He 
was  a  nice  chap,  an  interesting  talker, 
an  interesting  writer.  But  I  think  he 
would  hav^  done  better  staying  home 
than  coming  over  here  and  destroying 
the  free  enterprise  system.  That  is  just 
about  what  he  has  done  and  what  we 
are  adding  \o. 

There  is  ]  nobody  in  this  Chamber 
who  would  rather  help  the  building  in- 
dustry than  I.  but  I  catuiot  see  this 
doing  it.  W^at  I  can  see.  though,  is  the 
minute  welsay,  "Well,  we  will  do  this 
for  the  bi^lding  industry."  we  have 
the  airline  industry  in  real  bad  shape 
in  this  country.  We  saw  an  airline  go 
under  Just  a  week  or  so  ago.  We  are 
going  to  see  others  go  under  Ijecause 
they  are  oi^  of  money.  Our  idea  of  de- 
regulating them,  which  I  worked  for 
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and  voted  for.  has  not  worked  because 
in  that  business  too  much  competition 
for  passengers  to  certain  points  Just 
will  not  work.  In  the  automobile  busi- 
ness in  this  country,  we  have  already 
bailed  out  Chrysler.  I  cannot  recall, 
whether  they  have  paid  us  back.  I  do 
not  think  they  have.  We  bailed  Lock- 
heed out.  I  voted  against  both  of  those 
for  the  same  reason  that  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  the  Lugar  proposal.  I  do 
not  believe  it  is  the  business  of  this 
Congress  to  vote  bailout  money  for 
any  segment  of  our  economy.  If  we  are 
going  to  do  that,  we  might  l>e  better 
off  taking  that  money  and  bailing  out 
the  people  who  have  been  put  out  of 
work  in  this  country  by  our  foolish- 
ness in  this  Congress  over  the  last  40 
years. 

I  think  we  have  gone  far  enough.  I 
know  what  it  is  going  to  take.  It  is 
going  to  take  this  body  saying  no  to  a 
lot  of  spending  that  we  have  been 
doing  that  has  put  us  in  trouble.  I  do 
not  know  whether  we  are  going  to  be 
able  to  come  out  of  it.  to  tell  you  the 
truth.  I  have  a  strong  feeling  that  we 
could  say  we  are  in  a  welfare  state. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  never  in 
the  history  of  the  world  has  any  coun- 
try that  engaged  in  a  welfare  state 
ever  pulled  out  of  it.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues, too.  that  every  welfare  state 
has  produced  a  dictator.  We  are  seeing 
the  impossibility  of  going  back  on  the 
welfare  programs  that  we  have  start- 
ed. I  do  not  think  we  want  to.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  do  not  know  what  we  are 
going  to  do  about  them.  That  is  where 
the  money  goes.  We  could  stop  all  de- 
fense spending  and  it  would  not  solve 
our  problem;  we  would  still  have  it. 
and  it  is  still  growing.  This  is  just  an- 
other example  of  an  effort  to  try  and 
turn  the  tide  with  Federal  money.  I 
never  thought  a  Republican  would 
suggest  it,  but  all  people  are  entitled 
to  their  ideas.  I  just  want  to  speak  as  a 
man  experienced  in  this  many,  many 
years  ago.  It  did  not  work  then,  it  has 
not  worked  since,  and  it  will  not  work 
now. 

I  thank  my  friend  from  Colorado  for 
yielding.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  do  this  for 
a  very  specific  reason.  The  argument 
was  made  earlier  that  this  is  special  in- 
terest legislation,  and.  Mr.  President, 
indeed  it  is.  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 
so.  It  is  special  interest  on  behalf  of 
anybody  and  everybody  who  would 
like  to  own  a  home  in  this  country  and 
cannot.  I  do  not  understand  why  some 
in  my  party,  or  perhaps  a  majority  of 
Senators  would  have  misgivings  about 
this  particular  amendment.  The  argu- 
ment has  been  made  that  this  legisla- 
tion will  open  the  door  to  a  variety  of 
bail-out  bills.  Because  we  choose  to 
help  the  homeowner  does  not  mean 


that  we  are  going  to  bail  out  the  auto 
industry,  the  steel  industry,  or  the  air- 
line industry,  or  any  other  industry. 
This  country  and  this  party,  the  Re- 
publican Party,  has  been  premised  for 
a  long  time  on  the  assumption  that 
the  United  States  was  better  served  by 
homeownership  than  not.  Some  may 
recall  the  first  campaign  slogan  of  the 
Republican  Party  in  1956— "Free  soil, 
free  men.  free  women." 

Free  soil.  We  gave  away  land.  Imag- 
ine that,  the  Republican  Party  giving 
away  land  to  encourage  people  to 
settle  it  and  own  it  because  we 
thought  if  we  had  a  good  solid  middle 
class  owning  land,  it  would  strengthen 
the  country.  Indeed,  it  will. 

If  you  want  to  build  in  this  country 
a  good.  safe,  conservative  constituen- 
cy, nothing  does  that  better  than  a 
person  that  has  to  paint  the  fence, 
mow  the  lawn,  and  fix  the  roof  every 
weekend.  Nothing  will  make  people 
more  cautious  about  local  property 
taxes,  let  alone  Federal  income  taxes, 
than  if  they  own  a  home.  It  has  long 
been  the  policy  of  this  Government. 
Republican  and  Democratic  adminis- 
trations alike,  to  encourage  homeown- 
ership. We  subsidize  it  now  but  we  call 
it  a  mortgage  interest  deduction.  It  is 
so  engrained  in  our  tax  code  that  we 
do  not  even  realize  it  is  a  subsidy.  It  is 
a  special  interest  subsidy  designed  to 
encourage  people  to  own  homes.  It  is 
nothing  to  be  ashamed  of.  The  diffi- 
culty is  that  right  now  it  is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  working  to  the  extent 
that  it  should  be. 

I  know  you  can  argue  in  favor  of  this 
amendment  on  the  basis  of  Jobs.  You 
can  also  argue  bailing  out  steel  or  bail- 
ing out  cement  or  bailing  out  airlines 
on  the  basis  of  Jobs,  and  I  will  leave  to 
others  whether  or  not  this  particular 
inducement,  this  particular  subsidy, 
produces  jobs.  I  think  it  does.  I  know 
in  Oregon,  in  the  timber  industry,  it 
will  produce  Jobs.  But  for  the  moment, 
put  aside  the  jobs  argument.  Will  it 
encourage  homeownership?  You  bet  it 
will.  Will  homeownership  better  this 
country?  You  bet  it  will.  Will  the 
building  of  homes  make  this  a  more 
solid  country?  You  bet  it  will. 

So  let  us  not  talk  about  whether  we 
are  moving  into  a  bailout  or  a  subsidy 
for  the  first  time  in  the  housing  indus- 
try. It  has  been  the  policy  of  this 
country  for  years  and  years  to  encour- 
age homeownership  by  subsidy.  There 
is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  now 
continue  this  policy.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  Oregonians  who  will  benefit 
from  this  amendment,  because  it  will 
put  them  back  to  work. 

I  hope  that  many  in  this  body,  and 
most  in  my  party,  will  remember  that 
one  of  the  foundations  of  the  Republi- 
can Party,  was  Government  giveaway, 
if  you  want  to  call  it  that,  of  land.  We 
are  not  talking  about  giving  away  any- 
thing now.  We  are  talking  about  giving 
an  inducement,  a  front-end  subsidy,  so 


that  people,  who  could  not  otherwise 
buy  homes,  can  buy  homes.  When 
they  sell  their  home  and  retire,  or 
when  they  sell  and  move  into  a  bigger 
house  or  an  apartment,  or  for  what- 
ever reason  they  sell,  we  are  going  to 
get  our  money  back.  There  is  not  a 
more  solid  investment  in  America,  not 
a  more  solid  investment  in  jobs,  than 
the  amendment  that  is  put  forth  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  I  am  proud 
to  rise  in  support  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  rise  in  support  of  the  housing 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  Mr.  Lugar.  This  amend- 
ment is  substantially  similar  to  one  de- 
veloped by  the  Democratic  Task  Force 
on  Housing,  which  I  had  the  pleasure 
to  appoint.  Both  measures  would  go 
far  to  relieve  the  pressure  which  keeps 
the  lid  on  housing  sales. 

Sinc^  the  Congress  began  debating 
housing  stimulus  programs,  the  hous- 
ing industry  has  substantially  deterio- 
rated. Last  month,  housing  starts 
dropped  6.4  percent  to  an  annual  rate 
of  just  881.000  units.  This  is  totally 
out  of  focus  with  the  increasing 
demand  for  housing  as  millions  of 
young  couples  yearn  for  their  chance 
to  fulfill  the  great  American  dream  of 
homeownership. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
penetrable barrier  stands  l)etween 
them  and  their  fondest  dream— high 
interest  rates.  Just  last  week,  the  aver- 
age mortgage  rate  rose  another  4  basis 
points  to  16.67  percent.  We  have  not 
seen  the  end  of  high  interest  rates  in 
this  market,  and  those  interest  rates 
are  the  most  effective  barrier  to  home- 
ownership  I  can  imagine. 

It  is  true  that  the  housing  stimulus 
program  is  not  an  answer  to  the  hous- 
ing problem  in  America.  That  answer 
will  only  come  when  the  Federal  defi- 
cits are  greatly  reduced  and  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  Board  begins  to  follow  a 
more  sensible,  and  moderate  monetary 
policy. 

We  cannot  wait  another  year  for 
lower  rates  and  more  housing  starts. 
The  housing  industry,  as  we  all  know, 
is  the  backbone  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. Its  influence  spreads  out  to 
touch  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  entire 
economy,  and  this  stimulus  program 
will  bring  in  more  money  from  in- 
creased tax  revenues  than  it  costs  us 
in  mortgage  reductions. 

Furthermore,  homeowners  will  be 
required  to  pay  back  their  loans  when 
they  dispose  of  their  property.  This  is 
not  a  bailout.  Mr.  President,  this  is  an 
investment  in  the  American  economy. 
This  is  an  investment  in  the  construc- 
tion, lumber,  and  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Most  of  all  this  is  an  invest- 
ment in  making  the  American  dream 
come  true  for  many  young  couples.  I 
hope  all  Senators  will  support  this 
amendment. 
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•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  after 
some  initial  reservations.  I  will  sup- 
port passage  of  the  Emergency  Mort- 
gage Interest  Reduction  Payments  Act 
of  1982.  I  had  hoped  that  we  could  do 
more  in  response  to  the  serious  depres- 
sion in  the  Nation's  housing  and  forest 
products  industries.  But  I  see  that  the 
admJhistration  has  not  wanted  to 
permit  the  level  of  stimulus  in  this 
bill.  For  now.  this  appears  to  be  all  we 
can  reasonably  adopt. 

As  drafted,  the  measure  will  provide 
an  interest  subsidy  that  will  encourage 
the  construction  of  some  400,000  new 
homes.  That  will  provide  some  700.000 
Jobs  nationwide. 

Mr.  President,  prompt  passage  and,  I 
would  stress,  speedy  implementation 
of  the  bill  are  crucial.  The  forest  prod- 
ucts and  housing  industries  have  led 
us  out  of  recessions  in  the  past  and 
they  can  do  it  again  if  we  put  in  place 
the  appropriate  incentives. 

I  know  how  devastating  the  effects 
of  a  housing  and  forest  products  col- 
lapse can  be.  In  my  own  State  of  Mon- 
tana, unemployment  in  a  number  of 
counties  is  pushing  the  40-percent 
level.  That  statistic  is  staggering;  but 
it  hides  a  thousand  tales  of  personal 
tragedy  and  broken  futures. 

In  Libby,  up  in  the  northwest  comer 
of  the  State,  the  unemployment  level 
has  topped  37  percent.  Across  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest,  this  story  is  being  re- 
peated. Communities  that  have,  in  the 
past,  suffered  the  vagaries  of  uncon- 
scionable interest  rates  and  slumped 
home  building  are  getting  an  especial- 
ly severe  dose  this  time.  We  can  afford 
to  wait  no  longer  on  this  bill. 

But  let  us  not  Just  adopt  the  meas- 
ure and  hope  the  problem  disappears. 
We  need  to  consider  emergency  aid  to 
the  unemployed  who  are  facing  fore- 
closure on  the  homes  in  which  they 
have  invested  for  much  of  their  adult 
lives.  That  is  why  I  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Michigan.  In  addition,  we  must 
develop  programs  that  respond  more 
quickly  to  unfavorable  conditions  in 
the  forest  products  and  housing  mar- 
kets. Simply  put,  it  should  not  take  3 
years  and  more  for  Congress  and  the 
President  to  respond.  We  must  seek 
new  solutions  thai  will  prevent  our 
forest  products  and  homebuilding 
workers  from  continuing  to  ride  this 
economic  roller  coaster.  We  should 
end  this  habit  of  waiting  around  until 
the  situation  is  desperate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
measure  and  I  hope  the  administra- 
tion will  drop  its  veto  threat  and 
thereby  stop  standing  with  its  back  to 
the  light  on  this  important  issue.  But 
once  that  is  over,  we  need  to  look  for 
longer  term  solutions.* 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  support 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  to  provide  urgently 
needed  assistance  to  the  homebuilding 
industry  of  this  country,  to  the  mil- 


lions df  workers  who  are  employed  by 
it  anq  related  industries,  and  to  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  potential 
home  (buyers  who  are  currently  shut 
out  of|the  market  by  16  percent  mort- 
gage iiiterest  rates. 

Thisi  is  a  nationwide  problem,  but  it 
is  being  particularly  felt  in  my  State 
of  Michigan.  In  1978,  there  were 
40,811  housing  starts  in  Michigan.  By 
1981.  his  had  fallen  off  to  11.393.  I 
have  tUked  with  many  home  builders 
who  have  indicated  to  me  that  they 
are  on  the  brink  of  disaster.  They  arc 
interej  ted  in  long-term  economic  pro- 
grams, but  they  have  reached  the 
point  t  hat  unless  they  receive  some  as- 
sistant e  soon,  they  will  not  make  it  to 
the  loig  run.  It  is  important  to  re- 
memb«  r  that  whenever  we  hear  new 
report)  that  things  are  worse  for  the 
housin?  industry  this  year  than  they 
were  It  st  year,  that  last  year  was  a  ter- 
rible yi  (ar  for  housing. 

So  tilings  have  to  change,  and  this 
legislalion  is  a  step  in  that  direction. 
And  it  is  a  step  we  must  take  now  be- 
cause now  is  the  building  season. 
Again.  Ihis  is  particularly  important  to 
my  Staite  o(  Michigan  where  the  prime 
homebuilding  season  is  probably  one 
of  thei  shortest  in  the  country.  We 
cannot  afford  to  wait  for  the  adminis- 
trationts  economic  plans  to  make  the 
world  i  new  sometime  in  the  fall,  espe- 
cially V  hen  its  predictions  for  econom- 
ic grow  th,  unemployment,  and  interest 
rates  have  been  so  far  off  the  mark 
since  it  came  into  office.  Now  is  when 
the  construction  can  begin  and  when 
this  legislation  must  be  passed.  It  is  of 
no  us«  to  throw  an  anchor  to  a 
drowne  d  man. 

I  thiik  my  colleagues  should  keep 
this  in  mind  when  they  vote  on  the 
Lugar  amendment,  and  I  urge  the 
President  to  keep  this  in  mind  when 
he  is  isked  to  sign  the  legislation 
when  i  comes  to  his  desk.  The.  Presi- 
dent 1  kes  to  model  himself  after 
Prankl  n  Roosevelt.  I  hope  in  this  in- 
stance he  does  so,  t>ecause  it  is  clear 
what  R(oosevelt  would  have  done  when 
presented  with  an  urgent  need  and  un- 
employed Americans.* 

Mr.  JCRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
America  needs  jobs.  Over  10  million 
Amerigins  that  we  know  of  are  out  of 
work.  { adly,  that's  9.4  percent  of  our 
labor  f  )rce.  The  President's  economic 
recover/  program  is  sending  this 
Nation  into  a  downward  spiraling  re- 
cession and  possibly  into  the  very 
throes  <  >f  a  depression. 

The  Jnited  States  today  is  experi- 
encing the  deepest  recession  and  most 
pervasive  economic  crisis  since  the 
Great  Depression.  Since  January  of 
1981,  r^al  GNP,  as  measured  in  1972 
dollars,  has  decreased  2.3  percent  and 
the  GNP  growth  rate  has  declined  by 
12.9  percent.  Domestic  auto  sales  have 
plummeted  by  almost  $1.6  billion  on 
an  anrual  rate  and  an  average  474 
busines  ses  are  failing  per  week. 
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The  hoi  sing  market,  the  most  sensi- 
tive of  barometers  signalling  the  eco- 
nomic climate  of  our  economy,  has 
been  ravaged  by  Reaganomics. 

Supply  side  economics  and  the 
Reagan-supported  monetary  policy  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  are  com- 
bining to  produce  interest  rates  that 
have  broi  ght  the  housing  construc- 
tion Indus  ry  to  its  knees.  Since  Janu- 
ary of  1981.  housing  starts  have 
dropped  ajout  45  percent.  Unemploy- 
ment in  tie  construction  and  lumber 
industries  is  over  18  percent.  What 
does  this  percentage  actually  mean  in 
human  terms?  It  means  that  928,000 
people  in  the  construction  trades  are 
unemployed,  and  another  200.000 
skilled  era  ftsman  could  lose  their  jobs 
over  the  nsxt  several  months  if  action 
isn't  taker .  It  is  time  for  Congress  to 
invoke  an  antirecession  jobs  bill.  For 
that  reason.  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  from  Indiana,  the  dis- 
tinguished! chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Housing  and  Urban  Affairs. 
If  enacted,  this  amendment  would 
create  up  lo  700,000  jobs  and  subsidize 
the  construction  of  around  410,000 
new  homefc  at  a  cost  of  $5.12  billion 
over  a  5-year  period. 

The  language  pertaining  to  stimulat- 
ing housir^g  production  contained  in 
the  pending  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee amendment  would  only  be  suffi- 
cient to  f  nance  the  construction  of 
80,000  new  units  of  housing.  The  eco- 
nomic stinulus  provided  under  this 
language  s  much  smaller  than  the 
Banking  COnwnittee's  plan.  It  would 
only  creat;  an  additional  120,000  to 
180,000  new  jobs  as  opposed  to  the 
700,000  in  the  plan  endorsed  by  the 
Banking  C  )mmittee. 

In  short,  it  is  not  worth  spending  the 
$1  billion  )n  a  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram, as  t  le  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee would,  jecause  the  economic  effect 
would  be  n  linimal.  I  intend  to  support, 
and  urge  (he  full  Senate  to  support, 
an  amendment  offered  by  Senator 
RiEGLE,  mifself  and  others  to  make 
this  stimul  is  program  fairer  and  more 
cost  effectllve. 

Our  amendment  would  add  to  the 
housing  stimulus  program  a  tempo- 
rary loan  program  of  $500  million  in 
budget  aut  lority  to  help  75,000  home- 
owners fa:ing  foreclosure  on  their 
homes.  It  would  also  provide  as  an 
option,  rati  »er  than  a  requirement,  the 
"graduated  equity  mortgage"  or 
"GEM"  feiiture  of  the  stimulus  pro- 
gram. 

Lastly,  th  e  amendment  would  reduce 
overall  ou  Jays  under  this  program 
while  prov  ding  enough  funds  to  ac- 
commodate the  default  assistance  pro- 
gram and  still  save  $1.8  billion  over 
the  term  o  the  interest  buy  down,  ac- 
cording t<  CBO  projections.  This 
would  be  iccomplished  by  requiring 
people  not  choosing  the  GEM  to  pay 
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at  least  25  percent  of  income  toward 
their  mortgages.  As  incomes  rise,  a 
larger  monthly  payment  would  be 
made  by  the  recipient  of  the  subsidy 
and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  would 
decline. 

This  is  a  significant  amendment.  It 
addresses  the  burgeoning  mortgage  de- 
fault and  foreclosure  problems  while 
being  more  fiscally  responsible  than 
the  Banking  Committee's  recommen- 
dation. I  wholeheartedly  recommend 
that  the  Senate  adopt  our  amend- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government  would  be 
doing  more  than  putting  a  large  seg- 
ment of  the  housing  industry  back  to 
work.  The  strong  ripple  effect  of  the 
program  endorsed  by  the  Banking 
Committee  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
economy  by  those  depressed  industries 
which  depend  on  housing  production 
for  their  existence.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  total  economic  impact  of  the  hous- 
ing stimulis  program  will  t)e  between 
$40  and  $55  billion,  and  produce  about 
$2.5  billion  in  additional  income  taxes 
in  just  the  first  year  alone.  Moreover, 
we  cannot  forget  the  fact  that  the  sub- 
sidy will  t>e  payed  back  upon  the  sale 
or  refinancing  of  the  homes.  When 
one  considers  the  total  effect  of  this 
bill  on  the  economy  and  the  Treasury, 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  well 
compensated  in  economic  activity  and 
revenues  for  its  actions. 

Let  us  also  not  forget  another  funda- 
mental reason  why  we  are  moving  this 
legislation  through  Congress.  It  is  re- 
lated to  our  Nation's  50-year-old  com- 
mitment to  providing  decent  and  af- 
fordable housing  for  every  American. 
A  stable  supply  of  housing  production 
is  vitally  important  to  containing  the 
inflationary  spiral  of  housing  costs. 
The  fall  off  in  production  over  the  last 
3  years  has  put  us  further  behind  this 
goal.  We  need  1.8  million  units  a  year 
of  affordable  housing  to  keep  pace 
with  the  maturing  post  World  War  II 
generation.  Yet  housing  starts  for 
1982  could  finish  as  the  worst  post-war 
production  year. 

Housing  starts  last  year  were  half  of 
the  2  million  start  levels  of  1977  and 
1978.  In  my  State  of  California,  the 
figures  are  even  more  startling.  In 
1977.  California  built  260.000  units  of 
single  and  multifamily  housing.  Since 
then,  the  number  of  starts  has 
dropped  precipitously  to  99.300.  only 
34  percent  of  the  1977  level.  Mean- 
while, the  demand  for  housing  in  Cali- 
fornia continues  to  grow  and  prices 
stay  very  high. 

We  need  300.000  new  units  per  year 
to  keep  up  the  supply,  but  since  1977 
our  production  is  about  800,000  units 
less  than  the  demand.  Unemployment 
in  the  construction  industry  in  my 
State  is  equally  as  grim,  with  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  work  force  now 
idle. 

I  realize  the  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram will  not  in  and  of  itself  provide 


for  a  complete  recovery  in  the  housing 
industry  or  the  general  economy.  How- 
ever, it  will  keep  many  builders  from 
going  bankrupt  and  relieve  some  of 
the  pent-up  housing  demand.  Before 
that  industry  can  fully  recover,  inter- 
est rates  must  come  down.  With  that 
goal  in  mind,  I  have  introduced  S. 
2526.  the  Low  Interest  Rate  Act. 
which  strengthens  the  power  of  the 
President  to  authorize  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  control  interest  rates 
and  bring  monetary  policy  back  on  a 
sound  track.  This  legislation  will  make 
available  the  investment  capital  we 
desperately  need  in  order  to  revive  the 
economy. 

The  administration's  reaction  to  this 
Nation's  economic  funk  is  not  exem- 
plary. During  a  period  of  increasing 
unemployment  as  productivity  de- 
clines, the  administration  has  slashed 
unemployment  compensation,  virtual- 
ly abolished  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, fired  350,000  CETA  workers, 
wiped  out  Job  training  and  closed 
down  many  unemployment  offices 
while  cutting  the  staff  of  these  offices 
by  some  two-thirds. 

America  needs  a  jobs  program  and 
the  housing  stimulus  program  can  be 
that  program.  I  urge  that  the  Senate 
adopt  the  Banking  Committee's 
amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  RiEGLE  and  I  be  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  the  Lugar  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The    name    of    the    Senator    from 
West    Virginia    (Mr.    Randolph)    was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. ) 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority  leader. 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President,    once 

again  I  wish  to  say  that  I  am 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield?  Is  it  the  intent  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  offer  a  tabling  motion 
at  this  point? 

Mr.  BAKER  [continuing].  In  a 
moment  it  is  my  intention. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.    If   the   Senator 
will  forbear  for  a  moment,  I  would  like 
to  comment. 
Mr.  BAKER,  r  would  be  happy  to. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be  brief  l)ecause  my  colleagues 
have  been  very  generous  in  listening 
to  my  remarks  a  few  moments  ago.  but 
I  want  to  address  the  notion  that  this 
housing  sulwidy  will,  to  use  the  words 
of  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Oregon,  "benefit  everybody  who  would 
like  a  home."  It  will  not  at  all.  It  will 
benefit  a  small,  select,  special  group 
who  can  qualify.  The  rest  those  mil- 
lions who  want  to  own  a  home,  will 
not  benefit  from  this  bill.  Indeed,  it 
will   inure   to   their  disadvantage   be- 


cause, in  addition  to  paying  their  rent, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  pay  a  por- 
tion of  their  taxes  to  provide  this  sub- 
sidy or  they  are  going  to  be  denied  op- 
portunity because  they  cannot  borrow 
money  which  the  Federal  Government 
is  borrowing  to  provide  these  sut>si- 
dies.  It  will  not  affect  everybody  who 
would  like  to  buy  a  home.  It  will  affect 
a  tiny,  special  interest  group,  those 
who  happen  to  qualify,  and  at  the 
same  time,  indirectly  but  very  substan- 
tially, benefit  a  particular  industry  to 
the  disadvantage  of  all  American  in- 
dustries. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
once  more  to  say  that,  once  again,  I 
find  myself  sympathetic  to  the  argu- 
ments made  in  favor  of  a  housing  bill. 
Indeed,  as  I  have  said  on  the  floor  and 
to  many  of  my  colleagues  previously, 
were  this  amendment  to  be  offered  at 
a  different  time,  on  a  different  vehicle, 
and  after  the  adoption  of  a  budget  res- 
olution by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  which  outlines  how  much  we 
can  spend  and  how  much  we  are  going 
to  borrow  and  how  much  we  must  pay 
out  for  other  programs.  I  might  sup- 
port it.  Indeed,  I  would  be  very  tempt- 
ed to  support  it,  but  I  cannot  do  it 
here.  I  cannot  do  it  on  this  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill.  I  cannot  do  it 
in  advance  of  the  time  when  Congress 
has  fully  decided  the  shape  and  form 
and  size  of  the  Federal  budget. 

Therefore,  with  great  deference  and 
respect  to  my  friend  from  Indiana,  and 
my  apologies  to  him  for  doing  so,  I 
move  to  table  the  Lugar  amendment 
No.  1009.  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Is  there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWA).    the   Senator   from    Illinois 
(Mr.   Percy),   and   the  Senator   from 
Texas   (Mr.   Tower),    are   necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher).  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd).  are  necessari- 
ly at)sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
Mr.  Cannon  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  Mr.  Melcher  would  each 
vote  "nay." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  23 
nays  70.  as  follows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  158  Leg.] 
YEAS- 23 
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Mr 

way  il 


Jr. 


AnnltronK 

BiUer 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.. 
Cohen 
Denton 
Dole 
Domenlcl 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucua 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bosch  witz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Pord 

Oam 


East 

Goldwater 

Hart 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kanebaum 

Mattinsly 

McCIure 

NAY8-70 

Olenn 

Gorton 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Metzenbaum 


MurKowski 

NIckles 

Roth 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Wallop 

Warner 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Audman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Stafford 

Biennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tsongas 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


NOT  VOTING- 7 


Brady 

Cannon 

Dodd 


Hayakawa 

Melcher 

Percy 


Tower 


So  the  motion  to  table  Mr.  Lugar's 
amendment  (UP  No.  1009)  was  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
please  retire  from  the  well.  The 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order.  Will  Sena- 
tors please  retire  to  the  cloakroom  if 
they  wish  to  carry  on  conversations'' 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  announcement  to  make  if  Senators 
will  give  me  their  attention  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  President,  could  I  inquire,  first, 
whether  or  not  the  principals  involved 
In  the  debate  on  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment intend  to  continue  that  debate 
this  evening? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield.  I  think 
a  number  of  us  are  eager  to  discuss 
this  matter  further.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  know  of  no  particular  reason 
why  it  has  to  go  on  at  great  length 
this  evening,  and  I  will  defer  to  the 
wishes  of  the  majority  leader,  for  my 
part.  If  we  stay,  I  will  continue  with 
the  debate.  On  the  other  hand,  dinner 
is  at  7  in  my  house,  and  I  can  resume 
this  later. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  is.  Is  there  any  way  to  keep 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  from  talk- 
ing on  this  amendment? 


ARMSTRONG.  Yes.  there  is  a 
we  were  to  recess  until  some 
hour  t  >morrow  morning. 

Mr.  i  iAKER.  I  was  afraid  that  would 
be  the  answer. 

Mr.  President,  given  the  size  of  the 
vote  oa  this  tabling  motion,  it  is  clear 
to  me  Lhat  the  Senate  is  not  disposed 
at  this  moment  to  have  a  final  deter- 
mination of  the  Lugar  amendment.  It 
is  also  clear  from  the  exchange  I  have 
had  wi  th  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  With  other  Senators,  I  may  say 
who  a^e  also  opposed  to  this  amend- 
hat  their  desire  to  debate  the 
is  far  from  ended. 
I  thii  ik  there  is  no  useful  purpose  to 
be  served  by  asking  the  Senate  to 
late  this  evening,  and  in  view 
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remain 


of    those    statements    I    wish    to 


nounce  that  there  will  be  no  more  roll- 
call  vot  es  tonight. 

ORDEHE]  1  i-OR  RECESS  UlfTlL  8  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  I  resident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th  at  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  bus;  ness  tonight  it  stand  in  recess 
until  t\  e  hour  of  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  :  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  (ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I  AKER.  Mr.  Presidnet,  I  would 
remind  Senators 

Mr.  F  OBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, m  ly  we  have  order  in  the  Senate 
so  that  the  majority  leader  may  be 
heard? 

The  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  |s  not  in  order. 

Mr.  B|AKER.  I  will  remind  Senators 
that  under  rule  XXII  and  in  obedience 
to  the  motion  filed  under  that  rule 
there  w  11  be  a  vote  on  cloture  against 
the  bill  tomorrow  1  hour  after  we  re- 
convene I  have  no  idea  how  that  clo- 
ture vol  e  will  finally  come  out,  wheth- 
er it  wil  pass  or  fail. 

But  1<  t  me  reiterate,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  the  intention  of  the  leadership  to 
complete  this  measure,  and  it  may  re- 
quire us  to  be  very  late  tomorrow 
night,  to  be  in  session  on  Friday  and, 
perhaps^  thereafter,  and  I  urge  all 
Senatorfe  to  consider  that  this  is  a 
major  n  sponsibility  of  the  Senate.  We 
must  deal  with  this  matter.  I  was  re- 
luctant to  file  a  cloture  motion  in  the 
first  ins  ance,  but  I  felt  I  had  no  other 
altemat  ve. 

Mr.  Pi  esident,  I  urge  Senators  to  re- 
considei  whether  they  will  offer  their 
amendn  ents.  the  length  of  their  state- 
ments that  will  be  made,  and  to  con- 
sider very  carefully  whether  they  are 
prepared  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  cloture 
motion  to  end  debate  on  this  measure 
1  hour  I  iter  we  reconvene  the  Senate 
on  tomo  rrow. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  now  to 


yield  th ;  floor.  It  will  be  my  expecta- 


tion th4t 
another 
Senate 
before  7 
Severs 
Chair 


debate  might  continue  for 
30  minutes  or  so,  and  that  the 
would  go  out  at  or  shortly 
o'clock. 

Senators     addressed     the 


The  PFteSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  r  >m  Colorado. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARJf STRONG  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority lea*r.  I  will  keep  the  body  for 
only  a  mohient  because  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  profound  satisfaction  that  on 
the  first  r^orded  vote  on  this  issue  23 
Senators  vbted  to  table  it. 

We  hav*  come  a  long  way  in  24 
hours.  Whfen  we  began  this  yesterday 
it  appeared  to  me  there  were  no  more 
than  threfe.  perhaps  four.  Senators 
who  were  prepared  to  vote  against  this 
very  attractive  proposition. 

I  would  jpoint  out  to  the  majority 
leader  thatt^it  does  appear  we  are  very 
close  to  harlng  enough  votes  right  now 
to  sustain  k  veto  if,  in  fact,  it  comes  to 
that.  But  [  am  convinced  that  given 
another  dry  or  two  it  is  very  likely 
that  a  maority  of  Senators  will  feel, 
as  I  have  come  to  feel,  that  this  is  a 
measure  th  at  we  would  be  better  off  to 
defer  and  at  least  consider  under  an- 
other title  4nd  another  occasion. 

But  I  just  want  to  thank  the  23  who 
expressed  ihat  point  of  view  tonight. 
It  will  be  my  hope  in  the  event  we 
have  another  vote  on  it  that  there 
might  be  others  who  would  join  us, 
and  I  expec  t  that  will  be  the  case. 

Mr.  PRDXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  this:  If  there  is  further  debate  on 
this  measui  e  tonight  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  fl  >or  for  that  purpose.  But  I 
see  a  numler  of  Senators  who,  I  an- 
ticipate, ha  /e  speeches  more  appropri- 
ate in  moriing  business,  and.  at  this 
time,  is  it  desirable  that  we  have  a 
period  for  ;he  transaction  of  routine 
morning  btsiness?  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  fro  n  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYM|4S.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
couple  of  domments  about  this  vote, 
and  then  I  \  /ould  be  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  BAK:  iK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMflS.  I  might  just  inquire  of 
the  majority  leader  whether  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  the  floor  or  do  I  have 
the  floor?    1 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor.     I 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado for  his  {efforts  in  the  last  24  hours 
in  convinciiig  some  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  i  o  oppose  this  amendment. 

I  will  sav<f  most  of  my  remarks  for 
tomorrow  when  we  resume  debate  on 


this  bUl.  buk 
story  at  this 
Last  week 


I  would  like  to  relate  a 
time. 
I  received  a  phone  call 


from  a  gentleman  in  Idaho  whose 
name  is  Mr.  Ralph  Sneed.  Mr.  Sneed  is 
a  businessmui  in  the  Boise  Valley,  but 
he  also  runs!  the  Center  for  Market  Al- 
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tematives,  which  is  a  tax-free  founda- 
tion, dedicated  to  the  principles  of  lim- 
ited government  and  the  free  market. 

In  talking  to  me  about  this  housing 
bill.  Mr.  Sneed  said,  although  he  nor- 
mally stays  somewhat  aloof  from  poli- 
tics, that  this  country  is  like  a  drug 
addict:  we  are  trapped  like  someone 
who  is  on  heroin,  and  that  "now  the 
proposition  has  come  before  you,  to 
give  them  one  more  fix." 

He  said: 

My  recommendation  to  you  is  to  get  on 
the  floor  of  the  distinguished,  august  body 
of  the  X3.S.  Senate  and  say  you  have  joined 
the  ranlis:  that  we  have  been  on  the  tax-to- 
spend-borrow-print  money,  habit  for  so 
long,  that  you  just  want  one  more  shot,  one 
more  fix. 

Mr.  President,  he  said: 

You  should  go  along  with  them  and  vote 
for  the  last  fix.  and  after  that  we  will  be  all 
right  because  we  will  cure  it.  We  cured  it 
with  Chrysler,  we  cured  it  with  New  York 
City,  and  now  we  are  going  to  cure  the  prob- 
lem by  just  fixing  one  little  part  of  our 
economy. 

I  thought  he  made  a  rather  astute 
argument.  It  had  such  an  impression 
on  me  that  I  voted  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection. It  is  so  hard  to  get  off  the 
habit  of  a  drug  addict.  It  is  so  hard  for 
drug  addicts  to  get  off  the  habit  be- 
cause they  always  think  they  just  need 
one  more  little  shot  in  the  arm,  and 
then  they  will  be  well. 

Today.  Senator  Armstrong,  Senator 
Humphrey,  Senator  Goldwater,  and 
others  made  excellent  arguments  in 
support  of  a  position  which  I  believe  is 
in  the  best  interest  of  the  housing  in- 
dustry. What  we  need  is  an  overall 
package  that  will  guide  this  country  to 
lower  interest  rates  so  there  will  not 
be  credit  allocations  selectively  picking 
out  certain  people  to  get  the  credit. 

One  of  my  staff  suggested  to  me 
that  if  this  bill  passes  that  I  should 
perhaps  lower  her  pay  so  that  she 
would  qualify  for  a  subsidized  interest 
rate  loan. 

She  said: 

You  know,  for  the  amount  of  money  you 
pay  me  over  the  breaking  point  in  this  bill, 
it  wont  make  any  difference  to  me  after 
taxes.  You  could  lower  my  wages  because 
then  I  could  get  a  subsidized  interest  rate 
loan  and  buy  a  home. 

I  do  hope  that  all  Meml>ers  of  the 
Senate  will  carefully  look  at  this  issue 
in  terms  of  the  direction  that  the 
country  is  trying  to  head. 

We  have  had  a  positive  trend  down- 
ward in  interest  rates  from  21  percent 
early  in  the  year  to  16  percent  now.  I 
believe  that,  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
housing  industry  and  those  people 
who  want  homes,  we  should  not  re- 
verse that  positive  trend  by  beginning 
the  process  of  bailing  out  industries. 

I  wish  all  Members  of  the  Senate 
had  the  opportunity  to  hear  Senator 
Goldwater  speak  about  this  earlier. 
He  explained  what  happened  in  the 
1930's  and  what  will  probably  happen 


now.  It  will  be  the  wrong  signal  at  the 
wrong  time,  Mr.  President. 

I  do  hope,  with  due  respect  to  my 
good  friend  from  Indiana,  Senator 
Lugar,  that  this  will  be  stricken  from 
the  bill.  As  a  representative  from  a 
forest  products'  State,  a  State  whose 
economy  is  dependent  on  the  health 
of  the  homebuilding  industry,  I  firmly 
believe  that  this  measure  would  be 
very  detrimental,  if  implemented. 

We  are  headed  in  the  right  direction, 
but  it  is  essential  that  we  keep  the 
faith,  remain  committed  to  economic 
freedom,  and  stay  on  course. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
California  rise  to  speak  on  this  meas- 
ure? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator. 

EMERGENCY  LOW  INTEREST  RATE  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  appropriate  time,  I  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  which  would 
enact  the  Emergency  Low  Interest 
Rate  Act  of  1982. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  has  the 
support  of  the  National  Council  for 
Low  Interest  Rates  who  have  called 
this  proposal  the  single  most  impor- 
tant measure  the  Senate  can  adopt  to 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  restore 
the  Nation's  economic  health. 

The  proposal  is  supported  by  the 
Consumer  Federation  of  America,  the 
U.S.  League  of  Savings  and  Loan  Asso- 
ciations, the  National  Housing  Confer- 
ence, the  United  Auto  Workers,  the 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Join- 
ers, the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Association,  the  American 
Public  Power  Association  and  the 
International  Union  of  Operating  En- 
gineers. 

It  is  supported  by  the  AFL-CIO.  Ray 
Denison,  legislative  director  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  has  written,  that  the  au- 
thority contained  in  the  proposal  pro- 
vides the  President  with  a  powerful 
tool  to  bring  down  interest  rates  and 
restore  economic  recovery. 

The  National  Fanners  Union  en- 
dorses the  amendment  and  says, 
"urgent  measures  must  be  taken  now 
to  force  down  interest  rates  and  we 
urge  you  to  push  ahead  at  the  first 
legislative  opportunity." 

All  of  these  organizations  share  in 
having  many,  many  members  hurt 
badly  by  ruinously  high  interest  rates. 
Farmers  for  the  first  time  in  our  his- 
tory paid  more  interest  last  year  than 
they  earned  in  net  income.  Not  even 
during  the  Great  Depression  did  farm- 
ers suffer  so  grievously  because  of  in- 
terest rates. 

Put  starkly  and  simply,  farmers 
today  carry  $10  in  debt  for  every 
dollar  of  net  income. 


Not  even  the  debt-load  of  the  Feder- 
al Government,  which  exceeds  $1  tril- 
lion, is  as  proportionately  heavy  as  the 
debt  load  carried  by  farmers  today. 

Interest  costs  are  forcing  us  deeper 
and  deeper  into  a  prolonged  recession. 
Interest  charges  for  corporate  bor- 
rowing this  year  will  exceed  $400  bil- 
lion. That  compares  with  $261  billion 
corporations  paid  in  interest  costs  in. 
1979.  according  to  IRS. 

Now  are  corporations  to  be  expected 
to  lead  the  economic  recovery  through 
capital  spending  when  many  business- 
es are  laboring  under  an  extremely 
heavy  and  very  expensive  debt  load? 
The  disappointing  answer  can  be  seen 
in  the  steadily  declining  numbers  for 
actual  capital  spending  and  planned 
capital  spending  by  business. 

Utility  customers  will  see  rates  going 
up  this  year,  not  to  pay  for  higher 
energy  costs,  but  to  pay  for  record- 
high  utility  borrowing  costs.  Custom- 
ers of  TV  A,  for  instance,  face  the  pros-c^ 
pect  of  paying  for  $1  billion  in  interest 
charges  incurred  by  the  utility. 

The  papers  today  report  a  half-point 
moderation  in  the  prime  rate  from 
16  V2  to  16  percent.  Treasury  bills  have 
declined  modestly.  This  is  the  good 
news;  the  bad  news  is  that  the  declines 
are  due  to  a  drop  off Jn  Iwrrowing  as 
more  and  more  businesses,  farmers, 
home  builders,  yes,  and  consumers, 
drop  out  of  the  race  to  stay  afloat. 
Bankruptcies  are  up: 
Shutdowns  are  increasing.  Layoffs 
are  increasing,  largely  due  to  a  bad  re- 
cession caused  by  high-interest  rates. 

The  Treasury,  despite  the  slight  re- 
duction in  the  T-bill  rate,  still  is 
paying  a  very  high  real  interest  rate. 
Treasury's  interest  costs  add  dramati- 
cally to  the  deficits  we  in  Congress 
have  struggled  bitterly  to  reduce.  The 
welfare  and  defense  of  our  Nation  are 
being  sacrificed  to  pay  for  high-inter- 
est costs.  Last  year  interest  paid  by 
the  Government  was  about  $115  bil- 
lion, this  year  it  is  estimated  to  be 
$132  billion— the  fastest  growing  cate- 
gory in  the  budget. 

The  attack  on  interest  rates  will  re- 
quire across-the-board  action. 

One  of  the  myths   perpetuated   in 
Washington    is    that    the    President 
cannot  affect  the  Fed's  policies  direct- 
ly. 
That  is  not  so. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
is  authorized  by  statute  to  issue  an  Ex- 
cutive  order  authorizing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  to  take  a  wide  range  of 
general  and  specific  actions  to  get  in- 
terest rates  down. 

He  has  the  power  to  do  this  under 
the  Credit  Control  Act. 

That  statute  however  will  expire  on 
June  30  this  year. 

The  Credit  Control  Act  of  1969  is  a 
much-misunderstood  and  unfairly  ma- 
ligned statute.  The  act  is  a  two-edged 
sword.  It  can  hurt  .a  clumsy  user;  but. 
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properly  wielded  it  is  a  powerful 
weapon  against  the  crushing  burden 
of  high  interest. 

When  properly  understood  and. 
when  readjusted,  as  I  intend  to  pro- 
pose in  my  amendment,  the  new  act 
becomes  not  a  credit  control  act  but  an 
act  authorizing  the  President  to  seek 
immensely  desirable  changes-  in  the 
Fed's  monetary  policy  by  authorizing 
the  Fed  to  use  all  of  its  vast  powers  in 
ways  which  can  and  will  bring  down 
interest  rates  and  make  more  capital 
available  for  productive  investment. 

But  if  we  do  not  act  to  reauthorize 
the  powers  contained  in  Public  I^aw 
91-151  we  will  have  lost  the  opportuni- 
ty to  act  to  bring  down  interest  rates 
while  the  economy  still  has  sufficient 
life  in  it  to  ignite  a  sustained  and 
healthy  recovery.  If  we  delay,  not  only 
will  the  Nation  lose  the  power  of  the 
President  to  induce  action  by  the  Fed 
to  lower  rates,  but  the  economy  may 
lose  its  capacity  to  recover  soon  under 
any  plan. 

The  amendment  I  propose  will 
extend  the  Credit  Control  Act  until 
December  31,  1985. 

The  amendment  removes  the  restric- 
tion on  the  statute  which  limits  utili- 
zation of  the  powers  of  the  act  for  the 
purpose  of  •controlling  inflation  gen- 
erated by  the  extension  of  credit  in  an 
excessive  volume."  This  will  change 
the  emphasis  of  the  act  away  from 
controlling  credit  toward  the  desirable 
objective  of  lowering  interest  rates 
and  making  capital  available  for  pro- 
ductive investment. 

President  Reagan  today  might  not 
wish  to  use  the  powers  he  has  under 
the  Credit  Control  Act.  I  think  he 
should,  but  I  can  understand  his  desire 
in  that  regard. 

But  if  the  economy  continues  to 
slump  and  interest  rates  remain  high, 
blocking  any  chance  of  recovery,  he 
might  change  his  mind— cement  has 
cracked  from  his  feet  before  and  it 
might  yet  again. 

But  if  he  waits  until  after  June  30  to 
decide  that  he  must  act,  it  will  be  too 
late,  because  his  power^will  have  ex- 
pired on  midnight  that  date. 

The  power  of  the  President  to  act  to 
force  the  Fed  to  reduce  interest  rates 
should  not  be  allowed  to  lapse. 

That  is  why  the  impressive  coalition 
supporting  this  amendment  has  called 
it  "the  singlemost  important  measure 
the  Senate  can  adopt  to  bring  down  in- 
terest rates  and  restore  the  Nation's 
economic  health." 

Presidential  power  over  interest 
rates  should  not  be  abandoned  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  has  reached 
9.4  percent  and  is  expected  to  climb 
above  10  percent  within  the  next  few 
months:  business  failures  are  up  57 
percent  over  last  year:  plant  utiliza- 
tion is  below  72  percent:  America's 
farmers  are  paying  out  more  in  inter- 
est than  their  net  income:  interest 
payments  are  the  fastest  growing  item 


in  the  fr'ederal  budget:  the  economy  re- 
mains stagnant  from  lack  of  produc- 
tive ir  vestment  and  the  prime  rate 
curren  ly  is  16  percent. 

The  'resident  right  now  could,  if  he 
wanted  to,  officially  ask  the  Fed, 
throug  1  an  executive  order,  to  set  a 
low  interest  rate  target  and  to  increase 
gradually  the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  BO  as  to  hit  that  target. 

That  is  what  the  President  .could, 
and  should,  do  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  aiid  make  capital  more  available. 
In  fact  the  Credit  Control  Act,  when 
used  tl.at  way,  should  more  properly 
be  call(  d  the  Capital  Availability  Act. 

The  1  'ederal  Reserve  because  it  is  so 
highly  insulated  from  the  political 
process  presumably  will  not.  on  its 
own  ir  itiative,  and  perhaps  should 
not,  ex  jrcise  its  powers  selectively  to 
attack  ligh  interest  rates  and  to  make 
capital  available  to  specific  sectors  of 
the  eco  lomy. 

The  :  federal  Reserve,  as  a  practical 
matter  md  also  as  a  "political"  matter 
in  the  highest  sense  of  that  word  in 
our  del  locratic  system,  requires  some 
form  o:  political  directive  in  order  to 
act  in  ways  which  will  responsibly 
bring  interest  rates  down  without  re- 
kindlini ;  inflation. 

My  imendment  extends  and  ex- 
pands ttie  authority  of  the  President 
to  give  Ithe  Fed  the  political  mandate 
it  requires  in  order  to  act  to  change 
monetary  policy. 

The  F  resident  is  going  to  need  those 
powers  and  the  Senate  will  be  greatly 
remiss  :  n  our  obligations  if  we  do  not 
renew  he  tools  at  his  disposal  for 
bringini   down  interest  rates. 

There  are  some  very  practical  appli- 
cations of  those  powers  which  could 
have  imriediate  results. 

The  arnendment  specifically  author- 
izes thel  Fed  to  deny  or  limit  credit  for 
unprodi  ictive  corporate  takeovers. 

Not  a  1  corporate  mergers  are  unpro- 
ductive. Many  are  economically  neces- 
sary to  save  jobs  and  the  investments 
and  sa\  Ings  of  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands oi  individuals. 

But  I  here  are  unproductive  take- 
overs, tart  of  the  corporate  takeover 
game  ii  which  companies  with  loose 
cash  (o  raiding  other  perfectly 
healthy  soundly  managed  companies, 
for  reaa  ins  that  have  little  or  nothing 
to  do  wl  th  mutually  strengthening  two 
enterprises  through  joining  forces. 
The  result  often  is  an  expensive  waste 
of  mon*y  and  management  tim^  that 
occurs  luring  such  a  senseless,  non- 
product  ve  exercise. 

Durins  1981  over  $80  billion  was 
spent  en  corporate  takeovers.  Some 
$34  bill  on  in  loans  from  banks  were 
made  tc  finance  takeovers  and  $70  bil- 
lion in  1  ines  of  credit  tied  up  other  re- 
sources which  could  have  been  more 
product  vely  used  by  other  companies, 
businesses,  farmers,  and  builders. 

The  corporate  takeover  game  is  not 
increasihg  economic  productivity. 
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Our  ecoromy  cannot  afford  to  have 
billions  spjnt  on  corporate  takeovers 
that  do  not  add  to  productivity  when 
what  we  reed  is  investment  in  plant 
construction  and  equipment  modern- 
ization. 

The  Fed  s  blunderbuss  approach  of 
across-the-board  tight  money,  high  in- 
terest ratefe  and  massive,  widespread 
recession  as  the  way  to  control  infla- 
tion costs  1  he  economy  $200  billion  in 
lost  prodiction  for  each  point  we 
reduce  infl  ition.  This  is  adding  up  to  a 
trillion-doi:  ar  cure. 

Farming,  housing,  heavy  industry 
and  small  business  cannot  afford  to 
pay  current  Interest  rates.  A  great 
many  of  t  lose  businesses  and  enter- 
prises are  ( omg  broke.  But  despite  the 
major  rec<  ssions  occurring  in  large 
sectors  of  I  he  economy  which  in  turn 
have  dragged  down  the  entire  econo- 
my, the  Fe(  I  keeps  up  the  pressure. 

We  need  a  more  selective  process  of 
attacking  inflation. 

The  selective  range  of  actions  open 
to  the  Fed  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Credit  Control  Act  as  amended  by  my 
proposal  w^uld  enable  the  Fed  to  ease 
up  on  thos^  sectors  of  the  economy  al- 
ready flatttned  out  by  high  interest 
rates.  Meinwhile  the  amendment 
allows  the  Fed  to  keep  up  pressure 
against  imlationary  corporate  take- 
overs and  other  nonproductive  pur- 
poses. 

F»resident  Reagan,  again  and  again, 
comes  back  to  high  interest  rates  as 
the  reason  why  the  economy  is  not 
making  the  recovery  he  had  hoped  for. 

The  President  can  act  under  the 
Credit  ConI  rol  Act  to  get  interest  rates 
down. 

President 
Credit 
could     hav^ 
powers. 

But  he  get  interest  rates  down— fast. 
Housing  starts  went  up  fast. 

stopped  using  the  act  in- 
went  up— fast. 

The  econjmy  dropped  into  a  reces- 
sion. 

The  act  can  he  wielded  carefully, 
however. 

It  is  not  r  ecessary  that  the  Fed  drop 
rates  like  i  rock  to  the  bottom  of  a 
lake.  It  can  be  done  in  stages,  smooth- 
ly, geared  i  no  the  real  growth  of  the 
economy  as  it  picks  up  in  response  to 
the  moneU.ry  policy  changes  which 
the  Preside  It  can  spell  out  in  his  Ex- 
ecutive ord(ir  to  the  Fed— as  he  is  au- 
thorized to  do  by  the  Credit  Control 
Act. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
can  accomplish  a  great  deal  without 
ever  actualll'  invoking  all  of  his  consti- 
tutional   ard   statutory    powers.    But 


Carter    did 
Control    Act 
when 


When  he 
terest  rates 


not  use  the 
as  wisely  as  he 
he     invoked     its 


those  pow^  invested  in  his  office 
must  be  th;re  to  be  believable  when 
he  confronts  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  G<  vernors  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. The     Big  Stick"  Teddy  Roose- 
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velt  talked  of  does  not  have  to  be  used 
to  be  effective,  but  it  had  better  be  in 
the  President's  arsenal.  Presidents  can 
bluff  whether  they  would  use  the  "big 
stick"  of  their  powers  but  they  cannot 
bluff  on  the  question  of  whether  they 
actually  have  the  power. 

That  is  why  the  Senate  would  be 
conferring  a  great  boon  upon  Presi- 
dent Reagan  if  we  extended  his  powers 
under  the  Credit  Control  Act  as  pro- 
vided in  my  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  consider  this  point  thor- 
oughly. 

We  should  extend  the  Credit  Con- 
trol Act  until  1985  and  we  should 
modify  the  act  as  I  have  proposed  in 
my  amendment. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  consider  this  point  thor- 
oughly. We  should  extend  the  Credit 
Control  Act  unt^  1985,  and  we  should 
modify  the  act  as  I  have  proposed  in 
my  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1680 

I  now  send  the  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  did  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  asked  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration? 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Yes.  but  I  under- 
stand we  will  not  act  on  it  now.  I  just 
wanted  to  get  it  entered  as  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  not  an  amend- 
ment pending  before  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Lugar  amendment  is  the  pending 
amendment. 

Mr.  CRANSION.  Then  I  will  just 
submit  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received. 


OAVP  PROGRAMS  IN  ACTION 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  before  us  contains  $2  million  for 
salaries  and  expenses  of  the  ACTION 
agency,  bringing  the  total  account  for 
program  support  to  $26,636,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  the  chairman 
of  the  Labor-HHS-Education  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  the  impact  of 
this  supplemental  appropriation  on 
the  program  support  account,  as  well 
as  the  other  activities  under  the 
agency,  specifically  the  Older  Ameri- 
can Volunteer  programs. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table 
showing  ACTION'S  various  proposals 
for  funding  the  Older  American  Vol- 
unteer progT^mtis  and  the  Program 
Support  account  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point.  The  figures  in  the  chart 
were  prepared  by  ACTION  and  pre- 
sented to  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee. 


The  table  follows: 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  ACTION  BUDGET  FOR  OLDER  AMERICAN 
VOLUNTEER  PROGRAMS  AND  PROGRAM  SUPPORT 
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Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  am  concerned 
that  the  figures  which  we  continue  to 
get  from  ACTION  show  a  funding 
level  of  $28,784,000  for  program  sup- 
port, while  the  latest  proposal  sub- 
stantially reduces  Older  Americans 
volunteer  programs  funding.  These 
figures  show  that  ACTION  proposes 
to  cut  the  OAVP  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1982  by  twice  the  4-percent  re- 
duction rate  provided  for  in  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  thus  violating  the 
continuing  resolution  restriction 
which  makes  a  4-percent  cut  across 
the  board,  but  permits  only  up  to  a  6- 
percent  reduction  for  individual  pro- 
grams if  congressional  approval  is 
given.  At  the  same  time.  ACTION  is 
proposing  to  increase  its  budget  for 
agency  administration  by  $4,148  mil- 
lion more  than  would  be  allowed  if  the 
4-percent  formula  reduction  were  ap- 
plied. 

In  its  justification  for  the  $2  million 
supplemental  request  which  we  have 
included  in  this  bill,  ACTION  bases  a 
substantial  part  of  its  argument  for 
the  additional  sum  for  program  sup- 
port on  its  commitment  to  maintain- 
ing funding  for  the  Older  American 
volunteer  programs.  My  support  for 
the  additional  administrative  funding 
was  predicated  upon  the  assumption 
that  its  inclusion  would  assure  that 
the  Older  Americans  volunteer  pro- 
grams would  not  be  reduced  beyond 
the  4-percent  reduction  formula  con- 
tained in  the  continuing  resolution. 

I  wonder  if  I  could  get  some  assur- 
ance from  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee. Senator  Schmitt,  that  in- 
clusion of  this  $2  million  for  program 
support  will  insure  that  the  OAVP 
programs  will  not  be  reduced  by  more 
than  4  percent? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  share  the  concern 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
with  respect  to  ACTION'S  proposal  to 
reduce  OAVP  programs,  and  assure 
him  that  it  is  my  intent,  and  the 
intent  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, that  ACTION  spend  the  full 
$85,344,000  provided  for  OAVP  pro- 
grams under  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

If  ACTION  intends  to  reduce  fund- 
ing below  the  4-percent  reduction  pro- 
vided by  the  resolution,  the  agency 
will  have  to  submit  a  reprograming  re- 
quest. I  can  further  assure  the  Senator 


from  Missouri  that  it  is  not  my  desire 
to  allow  funds  from  Older  American 
Volunteer  programs  to  be  used  to  In- 
crease the  program  support  activity. 
ACTION  can  request  a  reprograming 
beyond  the  4  percent,  but  it  is  up  to 
the  committee  to  make  the  final  deci- 
sion. 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port the  committee  amendment  which 
would  restore  funding  for  community 
health  centers  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
level  of  $284  million. 

The  $36  million  supplemental  appro- 
priation for  community  health  centers 
will  insure  continuation  of  vital  health 
care  services  for  570.000  individuals. 
Without  this  money,  these  Individuals 
will  be  left  without  access  to  basic 
medical  services  and  essential  preven- 
tive health  care. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  budget  re- 
ductions, 186  of  the  872  community 
health  centers  in  our  country  have 
closed  their  doors.  We  simply  cannot 
afford  to  lose  any  more  of  these  vital 
providers. 

Community  health  centers  have 
proven  to  be  effective  and  efficient 
providers  of  quality  health  care  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans— most  of  whom 
have  no  other  available  source  of  care. 

Many  individuals  served  by  the  cen- 
ters are  medically  and  economically  in- 
digent, lacking  public  or  private  insur- 
ance coverage.  These,  in  many  in- 
stances, are  the  working  poor.  Others 
served  by  the  centers  are  medicare  and 
medicaid  recipients  who  are  refused 
care  by  other  private  providers,  often 
because  of  low  payment  rates  or  dis- 
criminatory practices. 

Health  centers  are  located  in  areas 
where  there  is  a  shortage  of  personal 
health  services.  In  many  rural  commu- 
nities, the  centers  are  the  only  avail- 
able health  care  providers  within 
miles. 

Despite  these  difficult  circum- 
stances, conununity  health  centeni 
have  performed  remarkably  well. 

They  have  improved  the  provision  of 
preventive  services  such  as  immuniza- 
tions and  pap  smears. 

They  have  provided  continuous  high 
quality  health  care  to  their  patients, 
thereby  improving^ealth  status. 

And  they  have  reduced  the  Incidence 
of  illness  and  rate  of  hospitalization— 
sometimes  by  as  much  as  50  i}ercent 
for  comparable  populations.  There- 
fore, health  centers  have  been  able  to 
provide  care  at  a  cost  considerably  less 
than  other  modes  of  delivery— which 
have  saved  tax  dollars. 

In  effect,  the  health  centers  serve  to 
insure  their  local  communities  against 
the  cost  of  care  for  the  uninsured. 
Even  if  other  providers  were  available 
to  serve  these  people,  the  cost  of  their 
care  would  have  to  be  met  through  in- 
creased State  or  local  taxes. 

A  recent  government  contracted 
study  demonstrated  that  for  every  $1 
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spent  on  community  health  centers. 
$1.61  was  saved  on  medicaid. 

Finally.  I  note  that  primary  care 
centers  serve  some  6  million  persons, 
which  amounts  to  only  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  population  in  all  medically- 
underserved  areas. 

We  cannot  afford  to  cut  these  serv- 
ices further.  It  is  essential  that  com- 
munity health  centers  continue  to  pro- 
vide vital  services  to  those  who  depend 
on  them  for  care.« 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  fuUy 
support  the  committee  amendment  to 
H.R.  5922  to  restore  funding  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant 
to  the  fiscal  year  1982  authorized  level 
of  $373  million.  It  is  the  view  of  this 
Senator  that  the  $24.4  million  supple- 
mental appropriation  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  health  of  our  Nation's 
children. 

In  my  view,  this  is  a  matter  of  na- 
tional priorities.  In  a  country  where 
we  are  willing  to  spend  $215  biUion  on 
defense,  an  additional  $24.4  million  for 
the  health  of  poor  womep^  and  chil- 
dren can  stand  little  criticultn. 

The  Federal  Government  has  main- 
tained a  strong  commitment  to  insur- 
ing that  poor  mothers  and  children 
living  in  severely  medically  under- 
served  areas  or  without  a  means  of 
purchasing  health  services  neverthe- 
less have  access  to  quality  health  care. 
We  have  carried  out  this  commitment 
through  a  variety  of  important  pro- 
grams, including  community  health 
centers,  the  supplemental  food  pro- 
gram for  women,  infants,  and  chil- 
dren, and  medicaid. 

But  title  V  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  the  maternal  and  child  health 
and  crippled  children's  program,  has 
been  the  dominant  legislative  expres- 
sion of  this  country's  commitment  to 
health  care  for  the  maternal  and  child 
population. 

Last  year,  we  consolidated  a  number 
of  other  vital  children's  health  pro- 
grams with  title  V  into  a  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant.  In  addition 
to  insuring  access  to  maternal  and 
child  health  services  for  low-income 
persons,  this  block  grant  provides  pre- 
ventive services  to  reduce  infant  mor- 
tality and  to  prevent  childhood  dis- 
eases: it  provides  rehabilitation  serv- 
ices for  blind  and  disabled  children  re- 
ceiving supplemental  security  income; 
it  provides  medical,  surgical,  and  cor- 
rective services  for  diagnosis,  hospitali- 
zation and  care  of  children  who  are 
crippled  or  have  conditions  leading  to 
crippling;  it  funds  hemophilia  treat- 
ment centers  and  genetic  disease  coun- 
seling and  screening  projects;  and  it 
provides  research  and  training  to  ad- 
vance maternal  and  child  health. 

In  a  country  where  1  out  of  every  8^ 
Infants  and  1  out  of  every  47  nonwhiXe 
infants  dies  each  year,  these  are  vital 
services. 

In  a  country  where  at  least  16  per- 
cent of  our  children  live  in  poverty. 
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and  51  bercent  of  children  in  families 
with  ajwoman  head  live  in  poverty, 
these  are  vital  services. 

In  a  country  where  one  in  five  babies 
are  bon|  to  mothers  under  the  age  of 
19,  over!  one-half  of  whom  are  unmar- 
ried, thie  are  vital  services. 

Almost  17  million  low-income  women 
and  children  receive  services  under  the 
matemai  and  child  health  block  grant. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  many  of 
the  clinics  in  counties  across  the  coun- 
try whi^h  provide  these  services  are 
closing,  pr  on  the  verge  of  closing,  if 
additioriai  funding  is  not  available. 

We  sftnply  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  rTo  do  so  would  be  shortsight- 
ed, and  I  would  Jeopardize  the  future 
health  of  our  Nation. 

Last  wfeek,  as  part  of  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  resolution,  the  Senate  ex- 
pressed Its  support  for  full  funding  of 
the  matemai  and  child  health  block 
grant.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with 
that  action  if  we  did  not  act  now  to 
add  $24.4  million  to  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  this  vital 
programji 


May  26,  1982 


ROUT  NE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  B>  KER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  ot  ler  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
tion to  s  >eak  on  the  bill  or  the  pend- 
ing Quesf  on,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  thete  now  be  a  brief  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  |to  extend  not  past  the  hour 
of  7  o'clock,  during  which  Senators 
may  spe^k  for  not  more  than  5  min- 
utes eaci 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  itemjon  the  calendar  today  that  I 
would  cap  to  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nority leader.  I  refer  to  Calendar 
Order  Not  458.  S.  1422.  I  will  inquire  of 
the  minority  leader  if  he  is  prepared 
at  this  tine  to  consider  this  item  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  Mr. 
President,  we  are  prepared  to  move  on 
that  item; 

Mr.  BApCER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 


CRIMINAL  JUS'nCE  PACILI-HES 
Mr,^-B4KER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chaii-  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  Order  458.  S.  1422. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  b^  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bill  (S.'l422)  to  authorize  the  donations 
of  surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  criminal  jus- 
tice facilities. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objitction  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideratlor  of  the  bill? 


There  beij  ig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  Vp  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  all  after  the  en- 
acting clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484).  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  kt  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection. 

"(p)(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  [Administrator  is  authorized  in 
his  discretion  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Saaioa.  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Commonwealtjh  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  bolitical  subdivision  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  surplus  property  deter- 
mined by  thd  Attorney  Genera]  to  be  re- 
quired for  correctional  facility  use  by  the 
authorized  transferee  or  grantee  under  an 
appropriate  program  or  project  for  the  care 
or  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General.  Transfers 
or  conveyance:  under  this  authority  shall  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  without  mone- 
tary consideration  to  the  United  States. 

"(2)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  proberty  disposed  of  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  shall  provide  that  all  such  property 
shall  be  used  land  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose for  whict^  it  was  conveyed  in  perpetui- 
ty, and  that  in' the  event  the  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  knainUined  for  that  purpose, 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  property  shall,  iii 
ite  then  existing  condition,  at  the  option  of 
the  United  Skates,  revert  to  the  United 
States;  and 

"(B)  may  cotitain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  detemlined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  jo  safeguard  the  intereste  of 
the  United  States. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  surplus  real  property 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  \s  authorized  and  directed— 

"(A)  to  detertnine  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made; 

"(B)  to  refqrm.  correct,  or  amend  any 
such  instrument  by  the  execution  of  a  cor- 
rective reformktive  or  amendatory  instru- 
ment where  necessary  to  correct  such  in- 
strument or  to  conform  such  transfer  to  the 
requirements  of  applicable  law;  and 

'"(C)  to  (1)  g»ant  release  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditicru.  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions containe<l  in.  and  (11)  convey,  quit- 
claim, or  release  to  the  transferee  or  other 
eligible  user  a|y  right  or  interest  reserved 
to  the  United  BUtes  by  any  Instrument  by 
which  such  tr«tisfer  was  made,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  th«  property  so  transferred  no 
longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
transferred,  or  that  such  release,  convey- 
ance, or  quitclaim  deed  will  not  prevent  ac- 
complishment jof  the  purpose  for  which 
such  property  iras  so  transferred:  Provided, 
That  any  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quit- 
claim deed  may  be  granted  on,  or  made  sub- 
ject to.  such  t^rms  and  conditions  as  he  or 
she  shall  deem'  necessary  to  protect  or  ad- 
vance the  inter^sU  of  the  United  States.'". 

8k.  2.  The  fiht  sentence  of  subsection  (o) 
of  section  203  Of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  as 
amended    (40    U.S.C.    484(o)),    Is    further 
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amended  by  revising  the  sentence  of  such 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

■"(o)  The  Administrator  with  respect  to 
personal  property  donated  under  subsection 
(J)  of  this  section  and  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal or  real  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyanced  under  subsection  (p)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  head  of  each  executive  agency 
disposing  of  real  property  under  subsection 
(k)  of  this  section,  shall  submit  during  the 
calendar  quarter  following  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  to  the  Senate  (or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not 
in  session)  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (or  to  the  Cleric  of  the  House  if  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  showing  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  all  personal  property  so  donated 
and  of  all  real  property  so  disposed  of 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year.". 

in>  AMERDKEirr  NO.  1010 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Glenn  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated.  The  legisla- 
tive clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Glxnu. 
proposes  an  unprtnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1010. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
further  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

UP  AMElfDMKlfT  IfO.  1010 

On  page  4,  line  23,  after  tiie  period  insert 
the  following:  "'If  the  Attorney  General  de- 
termines that  any  surplus  property  trans- 
ferred or  conveyed  pursuant  to  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  March  1,  1982, 
and  the  enactment  of  this  subsection  was 
suitable  lor  transfer  or  conveyance  under 
this  subsection,  the  Administrator  shall  re- 
imburse the  transferee  for  any  monetary 
consideration  paid  to  the  United  States  for 
such  transfer  or  conveyance. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  pur- 
pose of  this  amendment  is  quite 
simple.  The  State  of  Ohio,  which  is 
under  a  Federal  court  order  to  provide 
more  and  Improved  correctional  facili- 
ties for  Inmates  under  its  charge,  has 
entered  into  an  agreement  with  the 
General  Services  Administration  to 
purchase  a  surplus  Federal  Reforma- 
tory Reservation  at  Chillicothe,  Ohio, 
for  about  $8.5  million.  It  has  put  down 
an  earnest  sum  amounting  to  one- 
tenth  of  the  purchase  price  and  clos- 
ing is  now  scheduled  later  this 
summer. 

In  a  good-faith  effort  to  comply  with 
the  court  order  it  faces,  Ohio  is  in 
Jeopardy  of  spending  that  money  un- 
necessarily. My  amendment  simply 
provides  that,  if  the  sale  goes  through, 
Ohio  could  be  reimbursed  for  the  pur- 
chase of  this  prison  facility,  subject  to 
the  Attorney  General's  determination 
that  the  property  was  suitable  for  in- 
clusion in  the  program  proposed  to  be 
established  by  S.  1422.  That  would  re- 
quire that  the  State  of  Ohio  be  willing 


to  conform  its  deed  to  the  provisions 
set  out  in  S.  1422. 

Ohio  cannot  delay  its  correctional 
facility  program.  The  legislature  has 
given  its  approval  and  a  bond  issue  will 
soon  be  let  to  provide  financing  for 
the  project  at  Chillicothe.  So  Ohio  has 
moved  ahead.  It  has  done  so  in  a  logi- 
cal manner  by  proposing  to  acquire 
the  surplus  Federal  facility  which  it 
has  operated  imder  lease  since  1966 
with  consideration  including  a  lease 
payment  of  $214,950  per  year  plus 
property  maintenance  and  improve- 
ments equal  to  $234,720  per  year. 
About  1,200  prisoners  are  now  housed 
at  Chillicothe.  The  reservation  con- 
sists of  1,361.80  acres  of  land  with  120 
buildings  and  6ther  Improvements. 
The  present  compound  contains  72 
acres  of  land  and  54  buildings,  nearly 
all  of  them  40  to  50  years  old.  There  is 
room  for  expansion  as  well  as  for  con- 
tinued operation  of  additional  land  as 
part  of  the  statewide  penal  farm 
system  that  produces  food  for  Ohio 
correctional  facilities.  The  sale  now 
pending  also  involves  an  adjacent  9.27 
acres  of  unimproved  land  that  is  now 
part  of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
Hospital  reservation.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1010)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Introduced  S.  1422,  the  bill  pres- 
ently under  consideration,  with  the 
aim  of  lessening  the  burden  that 
States  currently  face  as  the  crime  rate 
spirals  upward.  This  bill,  which  em- 
bodies one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Task  Force  on  Violent 
Crime,  amends  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949.  Specifically,  this  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  upon  the 
recommendation  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral, to  donate  surplus  Federal  proper- 
ty after  the  State  had  submitted  its 
drawings  and  specifications  for  crimi- 
nal Justice  facilities.  This  would,  of 
course,  include  the  extension  or  im- 
provement of  an  existing  facility.  Join- 
ing me  in  support  of  this  bill  are  Sena- 
tors Cochran,  Danfor'th,  Domenici, 
DiniEirBERGER,  Glenn,  .Gorton,  Haw- 
kins, Hatakawa,  Hollings,  Jackson, 
MoYNiHAN,  ScHMiTT,  and  THXntMONO. 
Representatives  Leo  Zeferetti  and 
Jack  Brooks  Introduced  a  bill  with  an 
identical  purpose,  H.R.  4450,  which 
currently  has  54  cosponsors. 

It  has  been  argued  that  this  addi- 
tional exception  will  deplete  Federal 
property  resources.  That  may  be  true; 
nevertheless,  it  is  critically  needed. 

Between  1978  and  1981,  the  number 
of  State  prisoners  increased  from 
268,189  to  329,122,  according  to  the 
Bureau  of  Justice  statistics.  Thus, 
State  systems  have  over  the  past  few 
years  had  to  accommodate  an  Increase 


of  60,000  beds.  The  problem  of  over- 
crowding goes  beyond  corrections.  Po- 
tentially, it  leads  to  a  circumvention  of 
the  overall  public  and  criminal  Justice 
system's  intent  to  deal  with  the  vio- 
lent offender  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  gravity  of  the  offense.  Proba- 
tion Is  meted  out  Instead  of  incarcer- 
ation simply  because  our  Judges  are 
aware  that  there  is  currently  no  prison 
space  available  for  the  offenders  in 
prison. 

Furthermore,  as  a  result  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  ruling  in  the  case  of 
Rhodes  against  Chapman,  two  inmates 
may  be  housed  in  a  single  cell.  In  the 
interest  of  humanity,  this  bill  would 
make  correctional  institutions  more 
conducive  to  rehabilitation  instead  of 
creating  prisoner  warehouses. 

Under  the  provisions  of  my  bill.  I  be- 
lieve that  a  more  streamlined  process 
will  minimize  response  times  between 
the  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments, utilize  existing  real  property 
expertise  in  GSA  as  well  as  the  correc- 
tional expertise  in  the  Department  of 
Justice,  and  minimize  compliance  re- 
strictions on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

It  is  no  secret  that  States  are  cur- 
rently faced  with  the  question  of  how 
to  eliminate  overcrowding  in  prisons 
so  as  to  fashion  programs  that  rise  to 
constitutionally  acceptable  levels  of  le- 
gality and  humanity.  Society  cannot 
permit  crime  to  go  unpunished  for 
want  of  prison  space,  and  for  the 
present,  prison  is  the  only  sanction 
available  for  violent  crime.  A  revolu- 
tionary breakthrough  in  the  range  of 
available  rehabilitative  sanctions  Is 
not  on  the  horizon. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  all  of  my 
Senate  colleagues  to  support  this  legis- 
lation.* 

•Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  state  my  support  for  the  passage  of 
S.  1422,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  property  to  any  State 
for  the  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  criminal  Justice  facilities.  I  also 
thank  the  sponsor  and  other  cospon- 
sors of  this  legislation  for  their  efforts 
in  forming  S.  1422  into  its  current 
form  and  for  moving  it  through  the 
Senate  legislative  process. 

As  it  is  clearly  stated  in  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs,  '"Prison  overcrowding  is  a 
problem  rapidly  reaching  crisis  pro- 
portions" in  the  United  States.  To  be 
sure,  the  State  of  Washington,  which  I 
represent,  has  suffered  from  prison 
overcrowding  in  recent  years.  Facili- 
ties which  were  built  many  years  ago 
are  in  present  use  when  they  should 
long  ago  have  been  replaced  or  mod- 
ernized. Prison  construction  has  not 
kept  pace  with  the  growth  in  prison 
populations.  And  yet,  the  ^States, 
Washington  included,  are  ia/k  worse 
situation  than  they  have  been  in  previ- 
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oua  years  with  regard  to  the  ability  to 
locate  the  capital  to  build  new  prisons. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  this  blU  is 
so  important.  If,  as  allowed  by  this 
bill,  the  Federal  Government  can 
make  vacated  Federal  prisons  avail- 
able for  State  ownership  and  use  at  no 
cost  tro  the  State,  prison  overcrowding 
in  the  State's  prison  system  can  be  re- 
duced and  previous  Federal  facilities 
can  have  a  continued  functional  life 
and  value. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  of 
definite  and  direct  assistance  to  the 
State  of  Washington.  It  will  allow  the 
transfer  of  the  Federal  property  at 
McNeil  Island  to  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington without  consideration.  This 
action  will  allow  the  State  to  make 
capital  improvements  in  the  facilities 
there  which  will  greatly  expand  the 
State's  capacity  to  house  persons 
within  its  criminal  Justice  system. 

I  anticipate  that  this  legislation  will 
allow  the  transfer  of  the  entirety  of 
McNeil  Island,  together  with  the 
lesser  islands  Pitt  and  Gertrude,  to  the 
State  of  Washington  to  use  in  the 
manner  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  used  the  island  up  to  this 
date.  Under  section  203(p)(2)(A)  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  as  amended, 
which  will  be  created  under  section  1 
of  this  bill,  the  Administrator  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  will 
be  empowered  to  cause  reversion  of 
the  transferred  property  if  the  proper- 
ty is  not  used  and  maintained  for  the 
purpose  for  which  Lt  was  conveyed  in 
perpetuity.  I  understand  that  in  the 
case  of  McNeil  Island,  use  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  transferred  island  by  the 
State  in  the  same  manner  as  the  previ- 
ous Federal  use  and  maintenance  of 
the  island  would  be  consistent  with 
the  purpose  for  which  the  island  was 
conveyed.  This  Issue  Is  important  be- 
cause portions  of  the  McNeil  Island 
property  are  in  natural  condition  and 
unused  in  a  conventional  sense.  Never- 
theless, their  presence  as  part  of  the 
correctional  facility  is  important  be- 
cause of  the  increased  security  and  iso- 
lation which  they  provide  to  the  cor- 
rectional facility.  It  would  be  Incorrect 
to  determine  that  they  should  ever 
revert  to  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause they  were  not  actively  used, 
when  their  continued  Inactive  use  is 
consistent  both  with  the  purposes  of  a 
correctional  facility  and  with  the  pre- 
vious Federal  Government  use  of  the 
facility  as  a  correctional  facility. 

To  Insure  that  my  understanding  of 
the  McNeil  Island  case  is  correct,  I 
would  have  liked  to  offer  a  minor 
amendment  as  follows:  On  page  5.  line 
3,  after  the  word  "perpetuity,"  add  the 
words  "or,  in  the  case  of  property 
which  has  been  previously  used  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  criminal  jus- 
tice facility,  used  and  maintained  In  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  Federal 


fienfs  use  prior  to  Its  convey- 


Gove: 
ance 

It  Is  4ot  my  intention  now  however 
to  do  sq  at  this  time  because  I  feel  the 
language  in  the  bill  adequately  states 
my  uriderstanding  of  the  McNeil 
Island  nse. 

I  thank  the  sponsor  (Mr.  Grassley). 
and    thi    other   cosponsors.    Senators 

COCHRAil.  DOMENICI,  MOYNIHAN.  JaCK- 
SON,  D^NTORTH,  SCHMITT.  ROLLINGS, 
DURENBtMGER,      HAWKINS,      HaYAKAWA, 

and  GLpm,  for  their  leadership  with 
respectko  this  bill.  I  also  thank  Sena- 
tor St^ens  and  his  committee  for 
their  f^orable  action  on  this  bill.  I 
ask  the  unanimous  support  of  this  leg- 
islation )&y  all  other  Members.* 
•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  mjr  colleagues  in  supporting  S. 
1422.  a  t>ill  which  would  authorize  the 
Federal  Government  to  donate  surplus 
property  to  States  and  localities  for 
the  pur^se  of  building  or  rehabilitat- 
ing correctional  facilities.  In  addition, 
I  commiend  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  G*assley)  for  his  diligence  in 
guiding  1  this  Important  bill  through 
the  Jud^iary  Committee  and  onto  the 
floor  foil  the  Senate's  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  es- 
sential cbmponent  in  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  than  prisons.  Prisons  form 
the  foundation  upon  which  everything 
else  must  stand  for,  if  Inadequate, 
must  fall.  Criminals  or  potential  crimi- 
nals in  our  society  must  believe  that  if 
they  commit  a  crime,  they  will  be 
caught,  tonvicted,  and  sent  to  a  prison 
with  other  criminals  convicted  of  simi- 
lar offenses  to  serve  a  sentence  com- 
mensurap  with  the  crime  committed. 
If  any  if  these  elements  Is  missing, 
the  crliilnal  Justice  system  will  not 
work.      I 

I  havf  long  advocated  mandatory 
sentenced  for  convicted  criminals  be- 
cause I  Delieve  that  our  present  system 
of  justice  does  not  deter  criminals.  To 
the  contrary,  most  of  them  believe 
that  crime  is  worth  the  risk.  How  can 
they  feel  otherwise,  when  a  first-time 
offender;  convicted  of  trafficking  in 
tons  of  Imarihuana  and  kilograms  of 
heroin,  0an  expect  to  receive  a  prison 
sentence)  of  3  to  5  years,  and  be  eligible 
for  parole  after  serving  a  year  to  a 
year  aLtv$  and  a  half?  I  am  still  hopeful 
that  thei  Senate  will  consider  legisla- 
tion thii  session  that  would  impose 
mandatary  sentences  on  criminals  for 
certain  irimes  and  will  look  Into  the 
issue  of  how  the  prison  system  should 
be  changed  to  insure  that  dangerous 
crlminaK  are  not  housed  with  offend- 
ers who!  have  not  been  convicted  of 
violent  ci-imes. 

Although  the  Federal  Government 
has  not  yet  strengthened  its  criminal 
laws,  many  States  have  already  insti- 
tuted stiff  prison  sentences  for  serious 
crimes.  This  has  resulted  in  a  sharp  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  prisoners  na- 
tionwide. During  the  first  half  of  1981, 
the  prison  population  grew  by  more 
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than  20,0<K  inmates.  Almost  19,000  of 
the  increase  was  in  addition  to  the 
State's  prison  population. 

To  cope  lith  this  Influx.  SUte  offi- 
cials have  bad  to  resort  to  housing 
prisoners  iij  tents,  prefabricated  build- 
ings, and  ijave  used  double  bunking, 
early  release  and  other  methods.  Some 
State  institutions  now  house  about 
twice  their  |;apacity.  Such  severe  over- 
crowding is  obviously  cause  for  alarm. 

New  Mexicans  know  only  too  well 
the  results!  of  overcrowding.  Just  2 
years  ago,  ^ngs  of  convicts  seized  the 
New  Mexicp  State  Penitentiary  and 
for  36  houii,  terrorized  prison  guards 
and  their  fWlow  prisoners,  and  left  a 
mark  on  the  State  that  will  not  be 
erased  any  time  soon.  The  horror  of 
what  happ^ed  in  Sante  Fe  that  day 
in  Februarjj  could  be  repeated  at  any 
time,  anywiere  in  the  United  States. 
Overcrowding  has  been  blamed  as  the 
major  reasin  for  the  uprising,  but 
clearly  Inadequate  categorization  of 
prisoners  viks  a  contributing  factor. 
The  solution  to  the  problem  of  over- 
crowding id  simple:  Build  more  and 
better  prisons. 

But  prisdns  cost  money— lots  of 
money.  Morfe  than  $10  billion  would  be 
needed  just!  to  accommodate  the  cur- 
rent inmate  population  in  a  reason- 
ably, uncroiyvded  situation.  The  Ux- 
payers  of  N*w  Mexico  and  this  Nation 
are  going  td  have  to  recognize  that,  if 
they  want  ah  adequate  criminal  Justice 
system,  their  must  be  willing  to  sup- 
port building  new  prison  facilities.  Un- 
fortunately, the  building  of  prisons 
takes  time,  and  I  believe  that  the  im- 
mediacy of  jthe  need  Is  such  that  we 
cannot  af fond  to  wait. 

This  bill.  Jb.  1422,  puts  the  Federal 
Govemmen*  in  a  position  to  offer  im- 
portant assistance  to  State  and  local 
governments  now.  The  bill  would 
make  it  eapy  for  surplus  property, 
such  as  abandoned  military  bases,  to 
be  donated  to  States  and  localities  for 
use  as  correctional  facilities.  In  New 
Mexico,  I  ant  told,  there  are  five  pieces 
of  property  designated  as  surplus 
which  could;  be  converted  and  used  to 
house  prisoi^ers.  This  bill  would  help 
defray  the  cbsts  associated  with  build- 
ing prisons,  land  I  believe,  would  help 
to  reduce  the  level  of  overcrowding. 
Mr.  Presideilt.  I  strongly  support  this 
bill,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to[Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1422.  the  bill  to  authorize  the  dona- 
tion of  surplus  Federal  property  to 
States  for  iriminal  justice  facilities. 
Given  the  liresent  shortage  of  space 
confronting  most  of  our  State  and 
local  correctional  facilities,  this  bill  is 
especially  in^portant,  because  it  gives 
State  and  local  governments  a  way  to 
respond  to  this  overcrowding  situa- 
tion. 
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The  bill  sets  up  a  system  in  which 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  working 
together,  identify  tracts  of  surplus 
Federal  property  which  would  be  suit- 
able for  use  as  correctional  facilities 
by  State  and  local  government.  The 
bill  also  enables  property  so  identified 
to  be  transferred  to  State  and  local 
correctional  departments,  with  a  mini- 
mal of  redtape.  The  result  would  be  a 
system  in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  actively  assisting  State  and 
local  governments  in  coping  with 
crime  problems.  This  form  of  assist- 
ance is  long  overdue,  and  I  commend 
Senator  Grassley  for  coming  forward 
with  this  proposal,  and  for  working  so 
hard  to  get  it  passed. 

In  Florida,  the  overcrowding  situa- 
tion is  acute.  Dade  County  jails  are 
presently  holding  almost  500  more 
persons  than  they  are  designed  to 
hold.  The  major  reason  for  this  over- 
crowding is  the  presence  of  criminals 
who  came  over  during  the  Mariel  boat- 
lift,  and  who  since  have  been  arrested 
on  State  or  local  charges. 

Dade  County  is  under  orders  from  a 
Federal  court  to  reduce  the  overcrowd- 
ing, even  though  that  overcrowding  is 
due  to  persons— the  Mariel  criminals— 
who  are  the  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

I  see  this  bill  as  a  way  to  get  help  to 
Dade  County;  in  fact.  I  had  considered 
offering  an  amendment  to  the  bill  that 
would  give  State  and  local  correctional 
departments  even  easier  access  to 
needed  Federal  property,  so  that  the 
situation  in  Dade  County  could  be 
solved  promptly.  I  did  not  offer  that 
amendment.  Mr.  President,  and  will 
not  offer  it,  because  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  given  me  assurances 
that  it  will  move  quickly  on  an  admin- 
istrative level  to  take  responsibility  for 
as  many  of  the  Mariel  criminals  as  it 
can.  Last  week,  I  met  with  Associate 
Attorney  General  Rudolph  Giuliani 
and  other  Justice  Department  offi- 
cials. They  assured  me  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  In  fact,  was  In  the 
process  of  locating  space  in  Federal 
correctional  facilities  in  Florida,  so 
that  it  would  be  able  to  take  responsi- 
bility for  Mariel  criminals  who  are 
being  held  In  State  or  local  facilities 
pending  trial  on  State  charges.  By 
making  this  commitment,  the  Justice 
Department  will  help  alleviate  the 
overcrowding  that  presently  exists, 
and  assure  the  people  of  Dade  Countjr 
that  the  Federal  Government  ac- 
knowledges its  responsibility  for  the 
criminals  who  came  over  in  the  Mariel 
boatlift. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  Senator 
Grassley  for  his  invaluable  assistance 
in  working  with  me  and  the  Justice 
Department  to  arrive  at  this  under- 
standing. More  importantly,  I  com- 
mend him  for  his  untiring  efforts  to 
get  this  Important  piece  of  legislation 
enacted  Into  law.  I  certainly  plan  to 


help  in  whatever  way  I  can  to  make 
sure  that  S.  1422  in  fact  becomes  law.« 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Grassley's  bin,  S.  1422,  provides 
for  donations  of  surplus  Federal  prop- 
erty to  States  for  correctional  pur- 
poses. This  bill  addresses  a  need  for 
prison  space  that  has  reached  crisis 
proportions,  as  many  of  us  are  aware, 
most  States  are  presently  under  court 
order  to  provide  more  facilities  for  a 
rapidly  expanding  prison  population, 
as  well  as  replace  outmoded  and  dete- 
riorated institutions.  The  administra- 
tion, the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  have  all  applaud- 
ed Senator  Grassley  for  his  efforts  in 
attempting  to  solve  this  pressing  prob- 
lem. I  commend  Senator  Grassley  for 
introducing  this  important  and  timely 
legislation. 

I  submit  the  following  letter  from 
Representative  Clarence  Brown  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  referred  to  follows: 

House  or  RcpRESEifTATivEs. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Ted  Stevens. 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Civil  Service, 
Post  Office  and  General  Services,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Dear  Ted:  I  am  writing  in  reference  to  a 
possible  amendment  to  S.  1422.  the  bill  of- 
fered by  Senator  Grassley  authorizing  the 
donation  of  surplus  federal  property  to 
state  and  local  governments  if  such  proper- 
ty is  to  be  used  for  correctional  purposes. 
Senator  Glenn  and  I  are  seeking  to  amend 
this  legislation  by  essentially  making  it  ret- 
roactive to  a  specified  date  earlier  this  year. 

The  State  of  Ohio  is  now  in  the  final 
stages  of  purchasing  from  the  federal  gov- 
ernment the  Chillicothe  Correctional  Insti- 
tution and  adjacent  property  from  the  fed- 
eral government  at  a  total  cost  of  iS.S  mil- 
lion. Due  to  federal  court  orders  closing  two 
existing  correctional  facilities  in  Ohio,  the 
state  was  in  the  position  of  having  to  imme- 
diately purchase  this  property  and  begin 
construction.  Unlike  other  states.  Ohio 
could  not  wait  for  the  enactment  of  the  pro- 
gram contained  in  Senator  Grassley's  bill 
even  though  it  met  every  other  qualifica- 
tion. 

To  remedy  this,  the  amendment  Senator 
Glenn  and  I  are  suggesting  would  protect 
Ohio  by  refunding  them  the  money  they 
paid  for  the  property  should  the  bill  be  en- 
acted. The  Chairman  and  Ranking  Minority 
Member  of  the  House  authorizing  subcom- 
mittee have  agreed  to  such  an  amendment, 
and  it  would  be  of  tremendous  assistance  if 
the  Senate  could  include  such  a  provision  in 
their  bill.  Any  aid  you  may  be  able  to  pro- 
vide Senator  Glenn  on  this  matter  will  be 
greatly  appreciated. 
Very  truly  yours. 

Clarence  J.  Brown. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a^substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
>the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill,  S.  1422.  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  1423 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  as  amend- 
ed (40  t;.S.C.  484).  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

'(p)(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  in 
his  discretion  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the 
several  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  political  sut>division  or  instru- 
mentality thereof,  surplus  property  deter- 
mined by  the  Attorney  General  to  be  re- 
quired for  correctional  facility  use  by  the 
authorized  transferee  or  grantee  under  an 
appropriate  program  or  project  for  the  care 
or  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General.  Transfers 
or  conveyance  under  this  authority  shall  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  without  mone- 
tary consideration  to  the  United  States.  If 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  any 
surplus  property  transferred  or  conveyed 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  entered  into  be- 
tween March  1.  1982.  and  the  enactment  of 
this  subsection  was  suitable  for  transfer  or 
conveyance  under  this  subsection,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  reimburse  the  transferee 
for  any  monetary  consideration  paid  to  the 
United  States  for  such  transfer  or  convey- 
ance. 

•(2)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  property  disposed  of  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subeection— 

"(A)  shall  provide  that  such  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  conveyed  in  perpetui- 
ty, and  that  in  the  event  the  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  maintained  for  that  purpose, 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  property  shall,  in 
its  then  existing  condition,  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States,  revert  to  the  United 
States:  and 

"(B)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  surplus  real  property 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed— 

"(A)  to  determine  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  terms,  conditions  reservations,  and 
restrictions  contained  in  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made: 

"(B)  to  reform,  correct,  or  amend  any 
such  instrument  by  the  execution  of  a  cor- 
rective reformative  or  amendatory  instru- 
ment where  necessary  to  correct  such  in- 
strument or  to  conform  such  transfer  to  the 
requirements  of  applicable  law;  and 

"(C)  to  (i)  grant  releases  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  in.  and  (ii)  convey,  quit- 
claim, or  release  to  the  transferee  or  other 
eligible  user  any  right  or  interest  reserved 
to  the  United  States  by  any  Instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  property  so  transferred  no 
longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
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tranf  erred,  or  that  such  release,  conveyance, 
or  quitclaim  deed  will  not  prevent  accom- 
plishment of  the  purpose  for  which  such 
property  was  so  transferred:  Provided.  That 
any  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quitclaim 
deed  may  be  granted  on.  or  made  subject  to. 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  or  she  shall 
deem  necessary  to  protect  or  advance  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States." 

Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (o) 
of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  484(o)),  is  further 
amended  by  revising  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)  The  Administrative  with  respect  to 
personal  property  donated  under  subsection 
(J)  of  this  section  and  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal or  real  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyanced  under  subsection  <p)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  head  of  each  executive  agency 
disposing  of  real  property  under  subsection 
(k)  of  this  section,  shall  submit  during  the 
calendar  quarter  following  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  to  the  Senate  (or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not 
In  session)  and  to  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives (or  to  the  Oerk  of  the  House  if  the 
Rouse  is  not  In  session)  showing  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  all  person^  property  so  donated 
and  of  all  real  property  so  disposed  of 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year." 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
series  of  items  that  appear  on  today's 
Calendar  of  Business,  beginning  on 
page  20,  to  which  I  should  like  to 
invite  the  attention  of  the  minority 
leader  for  possible  consideration  by 
imanimous  consent.  I  refer  to  Calen- 
dar Orders  Nos.  561.  565,  566.  and.  on 
page  24.  591.  592.  593,  and  594. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  PTesi- 
dtot.  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  -OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  SOT.  ANNE  M.  FISHER 
The  bUl  (S.  836)  for  the  relief  of  S. 
Sgt.  Anne  M.  Fisher  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

S.  836 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay.  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasury  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to 
Staff  Sergeant  Anne  M.  Fisher  (Social  Secu- 
rity Number  XXX-XX-XXXX),  United  SUtes 
Army  Reserve,  of  Jackson,  Michigan,  the 
sum  of  $7,310.10,  in  full  satisfaction  of  all 
claims  of  the  said  Staff  Sergeant  Anne  M. 
Fisher  against  the  United  SUtes  for  reim- 
bursement of  civilian  medical  care  expenses 
incurred  by  her  in  1978  and  1979  whUe  she 
waa  servins  on  active  mUltary  duty  as  an 
Anny  recruiter.  r 


Sec.  2.  Ho  part  of  any  amount  appropriate 
by  this  >  ct  shall  be  paid  or  delivered  to  or 
received  by  any  agent  or  attorney  on  ac- 
count of  services  rendered  in  connection 
with  thl)  claim,  any  contract  to  the  con- 
trary noi  withstanding.  A  violation  of  this 
section  ii  a  misdemeanor  punishable  by  a 
fine  in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $1,000. 

Mr.  B\KER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  recoilsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t ). 
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ADVER  nSING  REIMBURSEMENT 

The  bfl  (H.R.  1231)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  Washington 
Star,  the  Dispatch  (Lexington.  N.C.). 
the  Brooitlyn  Times.  Equity  Advertis- 
ing Agency,  Inc..  the  Seattle  Post-In- 
telligencer, and  the  News  Tribune  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  theithird  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  bIkER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconkider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  fnotlon  on  the  table. 

The  mption  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t< 


MR$.  FRIEDA  SIMONSON 

The  bill  (H.R.  1608)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Frieda  Simonson.  was  considered, 
ordered  ;o  a  third  reading,  read  the, 
third  tin  e,  and  passed. 

Mr.  Bi  KER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconiider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  pass€Kl. 

Mr.  RCiBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  i  notion  on  the  table. 

The  mi  >tion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tc . 


NA-^IONAL  NAVAJO  CODE 
TALKERS  DAY 
The  jont  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  133) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  August  14.  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Nafvajo  Code  Talkers  Day."  was 


consider 
passed. 

Thep; 

The  Jo 
ble.  are 


read  the  third  time,  and 

gamble  was  agreed  to. 
it  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
follows: 

S.J.  Res.   133 

Whereat  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers,  a 
group  of  Tnited  SUtes  Marines,  devised  a 
communic  ition  code,  based  on  the  Navajo 
language,  or  combat  use  during  World  War 
li:    N 

Whereas  the  development  and  use  of  this 
code,  whlcli  was  never  deciphered  by  Japa- 
nese cryptologlsts,  played  a  crucial  role  in 
the  succes«f ul  resolution  of  the  war  effort  in 
the  Pacifi(X  and 

Whereat  this  select  group  of  Navajo  Ma- 
rines has  never  received  national  recogni- 
tion for  it4  unique  and  Invaluable  contribu- 
tion to  our  military  Intelligence  during  that 
conflict:  New.  therefore,  be  it 

AesoZved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 


in  Congress  iissembUd,  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  August  14,  1982,  as 
"National  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Day",  and 
calling  upon  all  government  agencies  and 
people  of  the  United  SUtes  to  observe  the 
day  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremonies, 
and  activitiesJ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resoluliion  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moti(jn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIOI  AL  SAFETY  IN  THE 
WO  IKPLACE  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  162) 
to  authorize  and  request  the  President 
to  designate  the  week  of  June  20.  1982. 
through  June  27.  1982.  as  "National 
Safety  in  the  Workplace  Week"  was 
considered,  t-ead  the  third  time,  and 
passed.  The  t>reamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  preamble, 
are  as  follow^: 

S.J.  Res.  162 

Whereas  thi  National  Safety  Council  sU- 
tistics  indicate  that  workplace  accidents  ac- 
counted for  thirteen  thousand  employee 
deaths  and  twto  million,  two  hundred  thou- 
sand employe^  injuries  during  1980: 

Whereas  thte  cost  of  occupational  acci- 
dents amounted  to  over  $30,000,000,000 
during  1980: 

Whereas  thi  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers  has  [promoted  occupational  safety 
in  all  industrielB  for  seventy  years;  and 

Whereas  the  American  Society  of  Safety 
Engineers  has  grown  since  its  birth  in  1911 
into  the  largeit  private  sector  organization 
in  the  country,  with  a  current  membership 
of  eighteen  tliousand  safety  professionals 
from  virtually  every  major  corporation  in 
the  United  Staites:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  pr(x:- 
lamation  designating  the  week  of  June  20, 
1982,  throughJJune  27,  1982,  as  "National 
Safety  in  the  workplace  Week",  commemo- 
rating the  seventieth  anniversary  of  the 
American  Society  of  Safety  Engineers  and 
the  efforts  of  Ithe  organization  to  promote 
safety  for  the  American  worker,  and  calling 
upon  all  government  agencies  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  observe  the 
week  with  appropriate  programs,  ceremo- 
nies, and  activities. 

Mr.  BAK£^.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resoluti  >n  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motj  on  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  FAMILY  WEEK 

The  Joint  Resolution  (S.J.  Res.  190) 
to  authorize  knd  request  the  President 
to  designate  "National  Family  Week" 
was  considerled.  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 


May  26,  1982 
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S.J.  Res.  190 


Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  issue 
a  proclamation  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 21  through  27.  1982.  as  "National 
Family  Week",  and  inviting  the  Governors 
of  the  several  SUtes.  the  chief  officials  of 
local  governments,  and  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NEW  WORLD  FESTIVAL  OF  THE 
ARTS 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  387)  to  ac- 
claim the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts,  to  be  held  throughout  Greater 
Miami  and  Dade  County,  Fla.,  June  4, 
1982,  through  June  26,  1982.  as  a 
major  cultural  and  artistic  event  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  387 

Whereas  the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts  is  an  unparalleled  cultural  celebration, 
an  assembly  of  major  artists  in  the  visual 
and  performing  arts  brought  together  to 
display  their  works: 

Whereas  the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts  represents  a  unique  concept  in  artistic 
enterUinment,  a  full  month  of  scheduled 
major  works,  organized  and  located  in  one 
urban  center: 

Whereas  the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts  is  the  "premiere  of  premieres",  intro- 
ducing twenty-seven  world  premieres:  thir- 
teen in  music,  seven  in  dance,  four  in  drama, 
and  one  in  opera,  musical  theatre,  and  art: 

Whereas  the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts  is  an  international  festival  of  the 
Americas,  highlighting  the  works  of  artists 
from  Central  America  and  South  America, 
as  well  as  from  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts  is  Indicative  of  the  vitality  of  cultural 
life  in  the  United  SUtes:  and 

Whereas  the  Senate  is  interested  in  pro- 
moting the  cultural  vitality  of  the  country, 
and  the  artistic  exchange  among  the  coun- 
tries of  the  Americas:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  congratulates 
the  people  and  leaders  of  Greater  Miami 
and  Dade  County,  Florida,  for  their  efforts. 
and  acclaims  the  New  World  Festival  of  the 
Arts  as  a  major  cultural  and  artistic  event. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ARMENIAN  GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Washington  Post  recently  published 
an  article  entitled  "Near  East  Feud 


Rages  in  America."  which  chronicles 
the  recent  history  of  Armenian  terror- 
ism. The  personal  side  of  these  tragic 
incidents  is  sometimes  covered  in  Ar- 
menian and  Turkish  newspapers,  but 
the  Washington  Post  asserts  that  the 
terror  campaign  has  escaped  general 
notice  in  this  country.  To  remedy  this, 
the  Post  reporter  brings  the  story  to 
us  from  the  perspective  of  two  UCLA 
professors  who  have  a  longstanding 
dispute  over  the  facts  in  the  Armenian 
massacre  of  1915. 

Prof.  Stanford  Shaw  has  written  a 
book  arguing  that  the  estimates  of 
more  than  1  million  Armenians  massa- 
cred are  grossly  inflated  and  that  a 
scrutiny  of  Turkish  records  revealed 
no  evidence  of  a  planned  policy  of 
genocide.  Richard  Hovannisian,  an- 
other UCLA  historian,  condenuis 
Shaw  for  what  he  calls  unsupported 
statements  that  Armenian  assaults  on 
Turks  set  off  the  killings  and  for  over- 
looking earlier  official  Turkish  as- 
saults on  Armenian  minorities.  The 
college  community  is  experiencing  its 
own  version  of  the  Armenian-Turkish 
conflict,  and  unfortunately,  it  has  not 
remained  academic.  Professor  Shaw 
has  become  smother  victim  of  persecu- 
tion, and  had  to  drop  his  course  and  go 
into  hiding. 

The  present  Armenian  terror  cam- 
paign began  with  a  double  murder  in 
Santa  Barbara  in  1973  and  now  totals 
at  least  117  violent  incidents  world- 
wide. This  includes  the  recent  assassi- 
nation of  honorary  Turkish  consul 
Orhan  R.  Gunduz  in  the  Boston  area. 
These  deplorable  acts  stem  from  frus- 
tration over  the  continuous  Turkish 
denial  of  the  1915  massacre  and  the 
failure  to  realize  the  dream  of  an  Ar- 
menian homeland. 

It  is  clear  that  most  of  the  estimated 
~600.000  persons  of  Armenian  descent 
in  the  United  States  oppose  the  vio- 
lence, although  many  say  they  sympa- 
thize with  it  motives.  Professor  Ho- 
vannisian. mentioned  earlier,  said  that 
decades  of  unsuccessful  appeals  to  na- 
tional governments  and  international 
bodies  taught  Armenians  that  "the 
success  or  failure  of  a  cause  has  little 
to  do  with  what  they  consider  to  be 
the  concepts  of  political  morality  and 
justice." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  extremely  dis- 
heartening that  Armenians  feel  this 
way  about  political  morality  in  our 
international  system.  It  is  sad.  but 
true,  that  by  refusing  to  ratify  the 
Genocide  Convention  the  United 
States  is  only  contributing  to  that  per- 
ception. 

By  adopting  the  Genocide  Treaty  we 
would  be  sending  a  clear  signal  to  Ar- 
menians and  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  genocide  must  l>e  declared  a 
crime  under  international  law.  We 
would  be  saying  that  we  view  interna- 
tional law  as  the  proper  methoojfor 
preventing  this  unspeakable  crime  and 
for  punishing  its  perpetrators. 


Mr.  President,  we  must  act  now  and 
immediately  rartify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 


COULD  WE  AS  A  NATION 
SURVIVE  A  NUCLEAR  WAR? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
right  now  we  are  all  conscious  of  the 
tragedy  of  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  Argentina  over  the  Falk- 
land Islancjls.  Commonsense  should 
persuade  either  or  both  sides  to  stop 
this  senseless  violence  and  lulling,  but 
it  goes  on  and  it  will  continue  to  go  on 
for  weeks,  maybe  for  months.  It  will 
stop  after  thousands  more  of  the  best 
young  men  of  Britain  and  Argentina 
die.  That  will  happen  after  one  side 
finds  it  cannot  continue  to  fight  with 
any  exi>ectation  of  inflicting  serious 
damage  on  the  other  side.  But  even 
then  it  will  take  a  long  time,  at  mam- 
moth cost,  and  thousands  of  lives  to 
turn  it  off. 

But  how  do  we  stop  a  nuclear  war. 
especially  a  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 
As  long  as  either  side  has  50  or  100  nu- 
clear warheads  it  can  inflict  appalling 
damage  on  the  other  side.  And  we 
have  not  50  or  100,  not  500  or  1,000. 
but  25.000,  and  the  administration  has 
proposed  we  build  15.000  or  20.000 
more.  The  Soviet  Union  already  has 
30.000  and  they  also  schedule  a  fur- 
ther buildup  of  thousands  more. 

What  does  this  mean?  It  means  that, 
difficult  as  it  is  to  stop  the  British-Ar- 
gentine war,  it  will  be  almost  impossi- 
ble to  end  a  nuclear  war  between  the 
two  great  superpowers  once  it  starts. 
And  here  is  why:  Just  suppose  we 
started  by  using  a  very  limited  nuclear 
weapon— the  neutron  bomb— designed 
to  avoid  any  serious  damage  to  civil- 
ians or  civilian  property,  but  to  zero  in 
on  Russian  soldiers  and  tanks  and 
thereby  to  stop  a  Russian  tank  attack 
which  otherwise  might  sweep  through 
Europe  to  the  channel.  What  kind  of 
reaction  would  the  Russians  adopt? 
Would  they  simply  stop?  Give  up?  Re- 
treat? Of  course,  such  a  rational  deci- 
sion is  not  impossible,  but  it  would 
hardly  be  likely.  They  would  argue 
loudly  and  vehemently  that  the 
United  States  had  started  it.  that  we 
had  used  nuclear  weapons  against 
them. 

So  they  very  probably  would  retali- 
ate with  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
against  NATO  forces  in  Western 
Europe.  How  would  NATO  respond  to 
this  kind  of  nuclear  attack  on  their 
homeland?  Both  France  and  Britain 
are  nuclear  powers— France  already 
has  1,000  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
means  of  delivering  them.  Britain  has 
1,500.  Would  they  stand  by  or  would 
they  retaliate  on  the  Soviet  troops— 
the  reserves  in  European  Russia?  With 
their  countries'  survival  at  stake,  with 
their  territory  already  suffering  nucle- 
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ar  devastation,  they  might  very  well 
respond  in  kind  on  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  then  the  Soviet  Union  would  very 
possibly  strike  with  all  its  force  at 
NATO's  great  nuclear  ace  in  the  hole, 
the  United  States  nuclear  deterrent. 

Suddenly,  without  warning,  they 
might  very  well  strike  as  devastating  a 
blow  is  they  could  muster,  designed  to 
take  out  our  nuclear  deterrent— a  sur- 
gical strike.  Just  as  we  argued  that  our 
neutron  bomb  deliberately  avoided 
killing  civilians,  the  Russians  would 
argue  that  their  surgical  strike  was 
aimed  primarily  at  our  Minuteman 
silos,  our  submarine  pens,  our  SAC 
bases.  A  careful  expert  analysis  that  I 
have  put  in  the  record  over  the  last 
few  days  estimates  that  such  a  Rus- 
sian attack  would  kill  between  10  and 
20  million  Americans,  leave  millions 
more  dying,  and  profoundly  disrupt 
our  economy.  It  also  concludes  that 
this  country  would  still  have  plenty  of 
nuclear  power  and  the  means  of  deliv- 
ering it  left  after  such  an  attack  so  we 
could  inflict  a  deva;;tating  counterblow 
on  the  Soviet  Union  in  retaliation. 

Would  we?  Maybe  not.  A  President 
might  reason  that  such  a  retaliation 
would  result  in  further  devastating  nu- 
clear destruction  on  the  United  States. 
and  all  we  would  do  would  be  to  make 
both  countries  vast  graveyards. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  President 
would  also  survey  the  terrible  damage 
the  Russians  had  inflicted  on  our  be- 
loved country,  the  millions  of  dead 
and  dying  Americans,  and  he  might— 
indeed  he  probably  would— retaliate. 
And  then  so  would  the  Russians,  and 
again  we  would  retaliate.  And  on  and 
on. 

Mr.  President,  with  25.000  nuclear 
warheads  and  growing  every  day  on 
our  side  and  with  30.000  nuclear  war- 
heads and  growing  every  day  on  their 
side,  this  exchange  could  go  on  until 
each  nuclear  power  leveled  every  sig- 
nificant city  in  both  countries  into 
steaming  radioactive  ruins. 

When  would  it  end?  Sometime  after 
much,  maybe  all.  of  our  civilization 
were  destroyed.  Conceivably,  this  co- 
lossal eruption  of  radioactivity  could 
destroy  the  benign  layer  of  ozone  that 
protects  this  planet  from  the  radioac- 
tive rays  of  the  Sun  and  makes  human 
and  animal  life  possible.  In  that  event, 
the  nuclear  war  would  end  with  the 
end  of  mankind  as  a  species.  No  child 
would  ever  laugh  again.  No  baby 
would  ever  be  bom  again.  No  bird 
would  sing.  On  this  good,  sweet  Earth 
there  would  be  nothing  but  silence 
and  death.  Forever. 

Of  course,  such  a  fate  is  not  certain. 
And.  yes,  we  can  stop  it.  But  we  must- 
above  all— realize  that  the  time  to  stop 
it  is  before  it  starts.  We  must  do  every- 
thing—everything—within our  power 
to  negotiate  a  nuclear  arms  limitation 
and  reduction  agreement,  now.  If  we 
succeed,  we  literally  save  the  world.  If 
we  fail,  we  fail  forever. 
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THE  AGRICULTURE  CRISIS 
Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  thfw 
crisis  fac  ng  American  agriculture  has 
become  levere.  An  article  in  today's 
Wall  Str  ;et  Journal  has  documented 
the  prob  ems  we  are  facing.  With  de- 
linquenc3  rates  drastically  high  for 
the  Pan  tiers  Home  Administration, 
more  and  more  farmers  are  on  the 
brink  of  being  foreclosed.  Since  Octo- 
ber 1  thd  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion has  fegun  the  foreclosure  process 
on  4.600  farmers.  In  the  entire  year  of 
1980  there  were  only  133  foreclosures. 
This  alon  e  indicates  the  desperate  sit- 
uation of  our  agricultural  economy.  If 
we  do  not  take  immediate  action  we 
can  expe;t  the  situation  to  become 
even  wors  s. 

Becaus*  of  the  large  number  of  fore- 
closures a  nd  liquidations,  we  have  seen 
the  value  of  farmland  decline  for  the 
first  time  in  28  years.  If  we  allow  the 
value  to  c  ecline  further  we  can  expect 
the  equit '  to  decline  in  other  sectors 
of  our  eco  tiomy  also. 

We  have  one  option  available  that 
will  prevent  massive  foreclosures  and 
liquidations.  We  must  require  the 
Farmers  llome  Administration  to  not 
foreclose  jn  farmers  and  we  must  re- 
quire thai  borrowers'  payments  be  de- 
ferred unl  il  they  can  get  back  on  their 
feet.  This  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
farmland  being  offered  for  sale  by 
farmers  who  are  desperate  for  cash 
and  would  help  stabilize  the  declining 
value  of  r«al  estate. 

Several  knonths  ago  I  introduced  S. 
2149  whi<^  would  require  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  provide  for  de- 
ferrals of  )ayments  and  to  forego  fore- 
closures f (  r  those  borrowers  unable  to 
meet  theii  debt  obligations  because  of 
circumstances  beyond  their  control 
and  who  can  show  that  they  will  be 
able  to  rei  >ay  their  loans  after  the  de- 
ferral perod  expires.  I  said  then.  Mr. 
President,  that  my  bill  was  compas- 
sionate as  well  as  prudent.  I  still  be- 
lieve this  1 0  be  the  case. 

As  each  lay  goes  by  we  see  more  and 
more  articles  documenting  the  de- 
pressed St  ite  of  American  agriculture. 
If  someth  ng  is  not  done  immediately, 
we  can  exi  lect  a  disaster. 

So  that :  ny  colleagues  can  see  the  ar- 
ticle in  to  lay's  Wall  Street  Journal.  I 
ask  that  it  be  printed  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  statement.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  take  tl>e  time  to  read  the  article 
and  I  hoi^e  they  will  all  join  me  in 
trying  to  (divert  the  total  collapse  in 
American  agriculture. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  Thfe  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  26. 
I  1982] 

Wave  or  P^m  Forbclosures  Feared  As  Big 
Debi,  Low  iNcoiiE  Take  Toll 
(BJr  Jeffrey  H.  Bimbaum) 
Six  years  ago,  Michael  Krage  left  bustling 
Minneapolis  for  the  good  life  on  the  farm. 
He  didn't  fi^d  it. 

Drowning  iin  debt  from  overexpansion.  the 
36-year-old  |  Minnesotan    has    decided    to 
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early  next. 

e^nomy  isn't  on  the  brink," 

Wilkinson,  governor  of  the 

Administration  in  Washington. 

ii^come  doesn't  improve,  there 

of  reckoning  by  early  next 


LAI  E  PAYMENTS  RISE 

Signs  of  thos^  days  already  are  evident.  At 
the  end  of  thei  first  quarter,  30  percent  of 
262,000  farmer-borrowers  were  In  arrears  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  histori- 
cally the  last-rasort  lender.  Because  some  of 
these  farmers  Have  more  than  one  loan,  33.6 
percent  of  the  dotal  loans  were  In  arrears.  In 
dollar  terms,  late  payments  tainted  only 
14.4  percent  of  the  $23  biUion  in  loans  out- 
standing, becaiise  a  large  portion  of  those 
troubled  loans  are  with  smaller  farmers.  But 
that  still  reprasents  an  increase  in  dollai 
terms  of  71  pe['cent  from  the  year  before. 
Since  Oct.  1,  tlie  start  of  the  fiscal  year, 
4,600  farmers  hkve  been  told  they  are  being 


foreclosed. 

Delinquenci 
emment   lende 


also  are  rising  at  nongov- 
-i.  A  survey  by  the  Farm 
Credit  Administration  of  24  of  the  farmer- 
owned  banks  it  regulates,  shows  that  3.9 
percent  of  theiH  short-term  loans  were  in  ar- 
rears in  this  yair's  first  quarter,  compared 
with  2.4  percent  a  year  earlier.  In  addition, 
45  percent  of  the  dollar  volume  of  loans 
coming  due  in  February,  the  peak  lending 
month,  was  extended  or  rescheduled  com- 
pared with  40.p  percent  the  year  before. 
•'This  is  still  in  the  safe  range."  Mr.  Wilkin- 
son says,  'but  it's  the  trend  we're  watching 
closely." 

The  trend  seejns  to  be  moving  in  only  one 
direction— toward  accelerating  debt  prob- 
lems. Of  the  36 1  banks  surveyed  in  January 
and  February  by  the  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation, 85  percent  said  they  had  delin- 
quent farm  accdunts.  If.  as  is  expected,  farm 
income  declines  this  year  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year,  the  bankers'  trade  group  pre- 
dicts that  more  than  10  percent  of  the  farm 
borrowers  in  neirly  half  of  those  banks  will 
fall  behind  in  their  payments.  That  would 
mean,  the  association  adds,  foreclosures  will 
Increase  substantially. 

PRI(^  SITPPORTS  HELP 

"Without  the  [immediate  infusion  of  addi- 
tional farm  cre<«t  at  affordable  rates,  thou- 
sands of  family-eized  farms  will  be  liquidat- 
ed," the  NationW  Farmers  Union  predicU. 
Leaning  toward^  hyperbole,  it  foresees  in  a 
recent  report  '{the  most  serious  cashflow 
crisis  in  modem  agricultural  history." 

So  far,  foreclosures  haven't  reached  crisis 
proportions.  Najtional  figures  aren't  avail- 
able, but  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  foreclosures 
have  struck  a  tifiy  fraction  of  U.S.  farmers, 
only  about  hall  of  whom  carry  any  debt. 
Federal  price-su  jport  programs  put  billions 
of  dollars  into  fi  rmers'  pockets,  he  explains, 
forestalling  a  ca  ih  squeeze  for  many. 
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Overall,  farm  sector  finances  are  consid- 
ered conservative  and  sound.  Tiie  ratio  of 
assets  to  debts  is  stronger  in  agriculture 
than  in  many  other  Industries,  says  Dennis 
Steadman,  a  farm  economist  for  Chase 
Econometrics,  a  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  consult- 
ing firm.  This  is  largely  because  farmland 
prices  have  soared  along  with  debt  during 
the  rapid  farm  expansions  in  the  1970s.  But 
farmland  prices  declined  by  1  percent  for 
the  14  months  ending  April  1,  the  first  de- 
cline recorded  since  1954.  Analysts  say  this 
might  presage  significant  deterioration  in 
the  farm  economy's  balance  sheet. 

HOT  POLITICAL  TOPIC 

Debt  is  more  burdensome  in  some  parts  of 
the  country  where  income  has  been  weak 
for  extended  periods.  Droughts  have  hit 
parts  of  the  South  and  the  upper  Midwest 
for  the  past  few  years.  Most  hog  farmers 
and  cattle  ranchers  are  just  beginning  to 
make  money  after  a  long  stretch  of  low 
income  caused  by  depressed  meat  prices. 

The  specter  of  rising  foreclosures  makes 
farm  credit  a  hot  political  topic.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  has  approved  a  bill 
that  would  defer  loan  payments  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  if  the  farmer 
can't  raise  cash  for  reasons  beyond  his  con- 
trol. The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  legislation  that  would  exceed 
Reagan  administration  requests  for  farm 
operating  loans  by  nearly  $100  million  a 
year.  And  members  of  Congress  with  rural 
constituencies  continue  to  agitate  for  the 
administration  to  release  emergency  loan 
funds. 

The  agency  contends  that  extra  farm  aid 
isn't  needed.  On  its  own,  it  has  deferred 
payments  for  2,600  borrowers  for  a  year, 
and  has  subordinated  its  own  loans  to  bank 
debt  for  15,800  others.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary John  Block  believes  that  the  best  cure 
for  farm  ills  is  President  Reagan's  program 
to  revive  the  economy. 

MANY  Rl.rUSE  TO  QDIT 

Such  an  attitude  does  little  to  quell  the 
foreboding  on  the  farm.  Earlier  this  month, 
the  Agriculture  Council  of  America,  a  farm 
promotion  group,  sponsored  a  toll-free  call- 
ing to  Capitol  Hill,  to  express  rural  anger. 
Of  the  4,000  callers,  14  percent  said  they 
didn't  expect  to  survive  in  farming  and 
ranching  and  32  percent  said  this  is  the 
worst  year  ever. 

But  many  farmers,  such  as  Bill  Bullard  of 
Prairie.  S.D.,  refuse  to  quit.  After  two  con- 
secutive years  of  drought  and  egg-sized  hail, 
the  24-year-old  Mr.  Bullard  has  yet  to  earn 
a  penny  from  his  toil.  Last  December,  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  told  him  to 
sell  his  cattle  and  machinery,  and  to  offer 
his  land  for  sale  to  repay  $400,000  In  debts. 
But  Mr.  Bullard  is  appealing.  He  contends 
the  agency  didn't  give  him  a  fair  shake,  and 
he  has  thus  far  forestalled  default. 

"We're  living  on  next  to  nothing  and  they 
could  come  in  tomorrow  and  foreclose  on 
me,"  Mr.  Bullard  says.  "But  I'm  not  going  to 
go  without  a  fight." 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings. ) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  THE  CORPO- 
RATION FOR  PUBLIC  BROAD- 
CASTING—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT— PM  140 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
l)efore  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  (47 
U.S.C.  391(1)).  I  transmit  herewith  the 
Annual  Report  of  the  Corporation  for 
Public  Broadcasting  for  Fiscal  Year 
1981. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  May  26,  1982. 


THIRTEENTH  REPORT  OF  THE 
U.S.  SINAI  SUPPORT  MISSION- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT-PM  141 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  am  pleased  to  transmit  herewith 
the  Thirteenth  Report  of  the  United 
States  Sinai  Support  Mission.  It  covers 
the  Mission's  activities  during  the  six- 
month  period  ending  April  26,  1982. 
This  report  is  provided  in  accordance 
with  Section  4  of  Public  Law  94-110  of 
October  13.  1975. 

This  is  the  final  report  on  the  Mis- 
sion's peacekeeping  operations,  which 
ended  on  April  25,  1982,  when  Israel 
completed  its  withdrawal  from  the 
Sinai  and  Egyptian  sovereignty  was  re- 
established in  accordance  with  the 
1979  Peace  Treaty.  At  that  time  the 
Sinai  Field  Mission,  the  Support  Mis- 
sion's overseas  arm,  relinquished  its 
treaty  verification  responsibilities  to 
the  new  Multinational  Force  and  Ob- 
servers. Established  by  the  August  3, 
1981,  Protocol  to  the  Peace  Treaty, 
the  Multinational  Force  is  now  super- 
vising implementation  of  the  Treaty 
security  arrangements. 

The  Congress  appropriated  $5  mil- 
lion for  the  conclusion  of  the  Sinai 
Support  Mission's  activities  in  Fiscal 
Year   1982.  By  careful  financial  and 


technical  planning  to  minimize  Its 
phase-out  costs,  the  Mission  expects  to 
complete  its  activities  at  this  minimal 
funding  level.  No  funds  are  being  re- 
quested for  Fiscal  Year  1983. 

The  Field  Mission's  base  camp  in  the 
Sinai  is  expected  to  be  closed  by  June 
1982  and  the  fixed  assets  turned  over 
to  the  Government  of  Egypt  at  that 
time  as  authorized  in  Section  6  of  the 
Special  International  Security  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1979  (PL  96-35).  The  mov- 
able assets  are  being  made  available  to 
the  United  States  Embassies  in  Egypt 
and  Israel  and  to  the  Multinational 
Force  and  Observers  on  a  non-reim- 
bursable basis  imder  authorities  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended  (40  USC  511  et  seq).  In  ac- 
cordance with  Executive  Order  12357 
of  April  6,  1982,  the  Sinai  Support 
Mission  will  conclude  its  activities  no 
later  than  September  30.  1982.  at 
which  time  the  Department  of  State 
will  assume  responsibility  for  any 
residual  actions  necessary  to  complete 
activities  initiated  by  the  Mission. 

The  Congress  and  the  American 
people  can  take  pride  in  the  successful 
completion  of  this  unique  peacekeep- 
ing initiative  that  combined  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector  talents  to 
carry  out  on  very  short  notice  a  sensi- 
tive and  complex  series  of  missions  in 
an  isolated  and  distant  environment. 
In  meeting  these  challenges,  the  men 
and  women  of  the  Sinai  Support  and 
Field  Missions  have  made  a  major  con- 
tribution to  our  continuing  efforts  to 
bring  a  just  and  lasting  peace  to  the 
troubled  Middle  East. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  May  26,  1982. 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  announced  that  he  had 
approved    and    signed    the    following 
bills  and  joint  resolutions: 
On  May  11.  1982: 

S.  2373.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
landing  strip  at  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
in   the  State   of  New   Mexico,  to    "White 
Sands  Space  Harbor." 
On  May  17,  1982: 

S.  2244.  An  act  to  give  effect  to  the  proto- 
col Amending  the  Convention  for  the  Pres- 
ervation of  the  Halibut  Fishery  of  the 
Northern  Pacific  Ocean  and  Bering  Sea, 
signed  at  Washington,  March  29. 1979. 
On  May  21, 1982: 

S.    1131.   An   act   to  require   the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  interest  on  overdue  pay- 
ments, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  May  24,  1982: 

S.  146.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  assist  in  the  preservation 
of  historic  Camden  in  the  State  of  South 
Carolina,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  691.  An  act  to  amend  titles  18  and  17  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  Strengthen  the 
laws  against  record,  tape,  and  film  piracy 
and  counterfeiting,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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SJ.  Res.  145.  Joint  Resolution  authorizlnK 
mnd  requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Orchestra  Week." 

S.J.  Res.  170.  Joint  Resolution  to  desig- 
nate the  week  of  November  7,  1982,  through 
November  14.  1982.  as  "National  Hospice 
Week." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

nntOLLXD  BILL  SIGlfKD 

At  9:44  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  has 
signed  the  following  enrolled  bill: 

R.R.  4769.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  TmnucoifD). 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  CHAFEX,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2309:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973.  to  authorize  funds  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-418). 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1018:  A  bill  to  protect  and  conserve  fish 
and  wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-419). 

By  Mr.  WALLOP,  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1409:  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  modifications  of  the  existing  Buf- 
falo BUI  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Shoshone  proj- 
ect. Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-420). 

By  Mr.  SYMMS.  from  the  Conunittee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2574:  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-421). 

By  Mr.  HELMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry,  with 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act  (Rept. 
No.  97-422). 

By  Mr.  McCLlHlE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  635.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Voyageurs  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  97-423). 

S.  1540.  A  bill  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  97-424). 

a  1777.  A  bill  relating  to  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  permanent  boOndary  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  Acadia  National  Park  as  lies 
within  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut.  Maine 
(Rept.  No.  97-425). 


By  Mr.  CHAFEE.  from  the  Committee  on 
Envlronm*it  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

H.R.  14n.  A  biU  to  establish  the  Protec- 
tion Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge.  Jeffer- 
son Countf .  Stete  of  Washington  (Rept.  No. 
97-426). 

RTON.  from  the  Committee  on 
t   and   Public   Works,    without 


By  Mr. 
Environmi 
amendmei 

S.  2576. 


1  original  bill  to  extend  the  Safe 
Drinking  T^Tater  Act.  as  amended,  for  1  year 
(Rept.  No.  P7-427). 

S.  2577.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriatiods  for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment; and  demonstrations  for  the 
fiscal  yeai!  1983.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  P7-428). 

By  Mr  BAKER  (for  Mr.  PracY),  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2581:  In  original  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional apcf-opriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983  for  thie  operations  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept  No.  97-429). 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Percy),  from  the 
Committee!  on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

H.R.  346^:  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions undet  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-430).      T 

By  Mr.  llATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules!  &ncl  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2582:  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  act 
to  establisq  a  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-431). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2390:  A  bUl  to  amend  the  act  of  October 
IS,  1966  (8#  SUt.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a).  relat- 
ing to  the  Rational  Museum  of  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution,  so  as  to  authorize  addition- 
al approprktions  to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  earrying  out  the  purposes  of  said 
act  (Rept.  ifo.  97-432). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  apd  Administration,  with  amend- 
ments:       I 

S.  2102:  4  bill  to  authorize  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  to  construct  a  buUding  for 
the  MuseuBi  of  African  Art  and  a  center  for 
Eastern  art  together  with  structures  for  re- 
lated educational  activities  in  the  area  south 
of  the  original  Smltiisonian  Institution 
building  adjacent  to  Independence  Avenue 
at  10th  Street  S.W..  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton (Rept.  Ko.  97-433). 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules!  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  >94:  A  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  apt)ointment  of  Nancy  Hanks  as  a 
citizen  regint  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  (Rept.  No.  97- 
434).  I 

S.  Res.  3|l2:  A  resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  "Background  Information  on 
the  Comiiiittee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
United  Staies  Senate"  (5th  revised  edition), 
as  a  Senatei  document  (Rept.  No.  97-435). 

By  Mr.  flATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  |  and  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  41)1:  An  original  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee,  on  Appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement df  consultants  and  the  training  of 
professional  staff  (Rept.  No.  97-436). 

S.  Res.  402:  On  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  pointing  of  the  committee  print  en- 
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titled  "NATO  Today:  The  Alliance  in  Evolu- 
tion" as  a  Senkte  document  (Rept.  No.  97- 
437). 

By  Mr.  MA'tHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  anp  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  6132:  A  {bill  to  amend  section  5590  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ing the  rate  of  Interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  of  tne  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan  (Rep^.  No.  97-438). 

H.R.  6256:  Ai  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  federal  Election  Commission 
for  fiscal  year  1983  (Rept.  No.  97-439). 

By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  ^Rd  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  399:  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  fori  consideration  of  S.  2574;  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 

By  Mr.  MA1|HIAS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ana  Administration,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Res.  403:  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Chiistine  T.  Benza. 

S.  Res.  404:  A^  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Ow^n  J.  Donley. 

S.  Res.  405:  Ah  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Maellyn  T.  Kelly. 

By  Mr.  BAKtR  (for  Mr.  Percy),  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  without 
amendment  an4  with  a  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  98:  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  on  the 
occasion  of  Thailand's  bicentennial. 


EXEC 

The  foUo 
committees 

By  Mr.  PER< 
Foreign  Relati 
Virginia,  to 
SUte. 

(The  above 
from  the  Coi 


ITVE  REPORTS  OP 
>MMITTEES 

executive  reports  of 
;re  submitted: 

from  the  Committee 
)ns:  Gregory  J.  Newell, 
an  Assistant  Secretary 


on 
of 
of 


lOmination  was  reported 
ittee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions with  the  recommendation  that  it 
be  confirmed]  subject  to  the  nominee's 
commitment  lo  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  iestify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  GAhIn,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

James  G.  Steams,  of  Nevada,  to  be  a  Di- 
rector of  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Corporation  fof  a  term  expiring  December 
31,  1982  (with  minority  views)  (Exec.  Rept. 
No.  97-54). 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  the 
Banking  Committee  is  filing  its  report 
on  the  nomination  of  Mr.  James  O. 
Steams  to  be  a  director  of  SIPC  with 
the  recommendation  that  the  nomina- 
tion be  confirmed. 


INTRODUdTION  OF  BILLS  AND 

JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
The  followiLig  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  liime  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself,  Mr. 


BiSEN, 

Hatch, 


dr.  Baker,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr. 
Mr.  Chiles.  Mr.  DcCoifciNi, 


Mr.  Doi  B,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Nuhk. 
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Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.  Harry  F.   Byrd  Jr..   Mr.   An- 
drews. Mr.  Sasser,   Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Hetlin.  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Hol- 
lings,  Mr.  Baucds.  Mr.  Bumpers,  Mr. 
ScmirrT.  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Rudman.  Mr.  Golik 
WATER,  and  Mr.  D'Amato>: 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking,   and   for  other  purposes;   read 
twice  and  placed  on  the  calender. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  NuNN): 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  a  medal  commemorating  the  two  hun- 
dred and  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  the  State  of  Georgia:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
S.  2574.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  construction  of  certain 
highways  in  accordance  with  title  23  of  the 
United  States  Code,  and  for  other  purposes; 
placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  McCLURE: 
S.  2575.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation    Act;    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  GORTON:  from  the  Commit- 
tee  on   Environmental   and   Public 
Works: 
S.  2576.  An  original  bill  to  extend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  as  amended,  for  one 
year;  placed  on  the  calender. 

By  Mr.  GORTON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Environment    and    Public 
Works: 
S.  2577.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  environmental  research,  de- 
velopment,   and    demonstrations    for    the 
fiscal   year   1983.   and   for  other  purposes; 
from  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
By  Mr.  GRASSLEY: 
S.  2578.  A  bill  lo  provide  for  the  issuance 
of  a  stamp  to  commemorate  the  late  Glenn 
Miller,  the  acclaimed  Big  Band  leader  of  the 
1930's  and  1940's;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2579.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  carry  out  a  waters  resources  devel- 
opment project  on.  and  along,  a  certain  seg- 
ment of  the  Des  Moines  River,  Iowa;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2580.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Christopher 
Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BAKER,  (for  Mr.  Percy)  from 
the    Committee    on    Foreign    Rela- 
tions: 
S.  2581.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  addi- 
tional  appropriations   for  the   fiscal   year 
1983  for  the  operations  of  the  International 
Communication  Agency  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  2582.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  Act 
to  establish  a  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Oliver    Wendell    Holmes    Devise,    and    for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  Andrews): 

S.  2583.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 

Act  of  1949  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 

farmers,   and   for  other  purposes;   to  the 


Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  RIEGLE.  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Levin  and  Mr.  Moynihan): 
S.  2584.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 'Securi- 
ty Act  to  adjust  the  formula  for  determin- 
ing the  Federal  percentage  with  respect  to 
benefits  paid  by  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV,  to  adjust  the  for- 
mula for  determining  the  Federal  percent- 
age with  respect  to  benefits  paid  by  a  State 
plan  approved  under  title  XIX.  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 
S.  Res.  399.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  303  (a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  for  consideration  of  S.  2574;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget. 
By  Mr.  STEVENS: 
S.  Res.  400.  A  resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1912;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  by 
unanimous  consent. 

By  Mr.  MATHIAS.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration: 
S.  Res.  401.  An  original  resolution  to  in- 
crease the  limitation  on  expenditures  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  the  pro- 
curement of  consultants  and  the  training  of 
professional  staff;  from  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  402.  An  original  resolution  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  committee  print  en- 
titled "NATO  Today:  The  Alliance  in  Evolu- 
tion" as  a  Senate  document;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  Res.  403.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Christine  T.  Benza:  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

S.  Res.  404.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Owen  J.  Donley;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

S.  Res.  405.  An  original  resolution  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Marilyn  T.  Kelly;  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph, Mr.  Glenn,  Mr.  Moynihan. 
Mr.   D'Amato.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sar- 
BANES,    Mr.    Quayle.    Mr.    Matkias. 
Mr.    DiTRENBERCER,    Mr.    Ford.    Mr. 
Robert  C.   Byrd,   Mr.   Dixon,   Mr. 
HzruN,  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM.  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Garn.  Mr. 
LnoAR.  Mr.   RiEGLE,   Mr.   Rollings. 
Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Huddleston.  Mr. 
BoscHWiTZ.    Mr.    Tower,    and    Mr. 
Hatch): 
S.  Con.  Res.  100.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
pending  steel  unfair  trade  practice  cases  t>e 
vigorously  pursued  and  promptly  concluded; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By   Mr.   DENTON   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  East.  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  BCr.  Humphrey): 
S.  Con.  Res.  101.  A  concurrent  ^^solution 
to  provide  that  a  handicapped  child's  r'ght 
to  life  should  not  t)e  abridged  or  denied  on 
account  of  age.  health,  defect,  or  condition 
of  dependency;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Bakes,  ttx. 
Laxalt,      Mr.      Hatch,      Mr. 
Chiles,    Mr.    DeConcini,    Mr. 
Dole,     Mrs.      Hawkins,     Mr. 
NuNN,  Mr.  Pell.  Mr.  Simpson. 
Mr.    ZoRiNSKT,    Mr.    Stevens. 
Mr.  Mattingly,  Mr.  Harkt  P. 
Byrd,  Jr.,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Sasser.     Mr.     Grassley, 
•   Heflin,     Mr.     Hollings, 
Nickles,     Mr.     Baucusv 
Bumpers,    Mr.    Schmitt. 
Heinz,     Mr.     Domenici, 
Symms,     Mr.     Rudman. 
Goldwater.  and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  of  violent  crime 
and  drug  trafficking,  and  for  other 
purposes;  read  twice  and  placed  on  the 
calendar. 

(Remarks  on  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  today's  Record.) 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
ISi. 


By  Mr.  MATTINGLY  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Nunn): 
S.  2573.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
striking  of  a  medal  commemorating 
the  250th  anniversary  of  the  founding 
of  the  State  of  Georgia;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

striking  op  medal  to  commemorate  the 

pounding  op  GEORGIA 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  with  great  pride  that  I  rise  today  to 
introduce  a  bill  which  calls  for  the  rec- 
ognition, in  1983,  of  the  250th  anniver- 
sary of  my  home  State  of  Georgia. 
The  bill,  which  I  present  for  myself 
and  my  distinguished  colleague  and 
fellow  Georgian,  Senator  Nunn.  would 
provide  for  the  striking  of  an  official, 
national  medal  to  commemorate  the 
occasion. 

Since  February  12,  1733.  when  Gen. 
James  Oglethorpe  led  130  settlers  to 
Yamacraw  Bluff  above  the  Savannah 
River  and  the  expanse  of  land  which 
would  later  become  known  as  Georgia, 
the  State  has  played  a  vital  role  in  the 
making  of  our  great  Nation.  Georgia, 
geographically  the  largest  State  east 
of  the  Mississippi,  boasts  a  unique  her- 
itage. King  Georlse  II,  Oglethorpe,  and 
other  English  leaders  originally  envi- 
sioned Georgia  as  a  land  different 
from  the  other  colonies.  They  looked 
to  Georgia,  a  land  coveted  by  ^>ain 
and  France,  as  a  buffer  to  protect  the 
frontier  of  South  Carolina,  and  as  a 
hope  to  provide  relief  from  the  serious 
unemployment  problem  plaguing  Eng- 
land. It  was  to-be  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity, where  unfortunate  Englishmen, 
many  confined  to  debtors'  prison, 
could  earn  a  comfortable  subsistance 
and  could  set  up  trading  posts  for  the 
mother  country.  The  new  colony 
becaire  as  well  a  refuge  for  Protes- 
tantjj  fleeing  religious  persecution. 
Thdbe  principles  on  which  the  colony 
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was  founded— vision,  hope,  freedom, 
courage,  fortitude,  and  conviction- 
have  been  and  are  driving  forces  in  the 
State's  development. 

Throughout  the  State's  250-year  his- 
tory, the  people  of  Georgia  have  ex- 
emplified those  qualities  which  repre- 
sent the  true  spirit  of  America.  As 
colonists  from  the  original  13.  Geor- 
gians went  forth  in  the  Revolution  to 
fight  against  British  tyranny  and  to 
forge  a  union  that  was  the  beginning 
of  this  Nation.  Georgia  was.  in  fact, 
the  fourth  State  to  ratify  the  Consti- 
tution. 

The  descendants  of  those  who  left 
England  to  pursue  freedom  and  who 
died  to  preserve  it.  would,  less  than 
150  years  later,  lead  their  fellow  citi- 
zens to  secede  from  a  Union  whose 
ideals  they  could  no  longer  embrace. 
This  grave  decision,  considered  as  seri- 
ous by  such  statesmen  as  U.S.  Senator 
Alexander  Stephens,  who  became  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Confederate 
States,  was  bom  of  conviction  and  car- 
ried out  in  the  name  of  freedom  and 
States'  rights.  Its  consequences  were 
devastating.  By  the  end  of  the  War 
Between  the  States,  thousands  of 
young  Georgians  lay  dead  and  the 
land  ravaged.  In  a  broad  pathway 
from  Atlanta  to  Savannah,  cities, 
towns,  farms  and  countryside  were  in 
ruins.  It  was  a  darli  period  in  the  his- 
tory of  Georgia.  But  out  of  the  de- 
struction came  the  challenge  of  recon- 
struction. 

From  the  ashes,  courageous  citizens 
forged  new  cities,  new  farms,  and  new 
sources  of  commerce.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, they  brought  forth  new  con- 
cepts of  liberty,  freedom,  human 
rights,  and  dignity.  Education,  they  re- 
alized, was  essential.  Throughout 
Georgia,  the  home  of  the  first  char- 
tered State  imiversity,  new  institu- 
tions were  established,  helping  lead 
the  Nation  in  opening  the  doors  of 
higher  education  to  women  and 
blacks. 

The  contributions  of  the  men  and 
women  from  Georgia  have  enriched 
the  lives  of  all  Americans.  They  are,  of 
course,  too  great  in  number  to  men- 
tion them  all.  There  were  statesmen, 
many  of  whom  sat  in  this  Chamber, 
orators,  writers,  businessmen,  scien- 
tists, educators,  clergymen,  Pulitzer 
and  Nobel  Prize  winners— men  like  Eli 
Whitney,  whose  invention  of  the 
cotton  gin  revolutionized  the  textile 
industry  and  brought  wealth  and 
growth  to  Georgia  and  the  entire 
southeast  by  revitalizing  the  depressed 
post-Civil  War  economy;  or  Dr.  Craw- 
ford W.  Long,  whose  discovery  of  anes- 
thesia in  surgery  changed  the  course 
of  modem  medicine;  or  women  like  Ju- 
liette Gordon  Low,  whose  unselfish 
volunteer  efforts  with  young  women  in 
Savannah  resulted  in  the  founding  of 
the  Girl  Scouts  of  America;  or  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr.,  who  led  the 
civil  rights  movement  of  the   1960's 


and  was  ^arded  the  Nobel  Prize  for 
Peace;  or  former  Georgia  Gov.  Jimmy 
Carter,  tfce  39th  President  of  the 
United  Stites. 

In   1983]  from  the  hills  of  Haber- 
sham,   to  I  valleys    of    Hall,    to    the 
marshes  off  Glynn  that  Sidney  Lanier, 
Georgia's  famous  Poet  Laureate,  wrote 
so  eloquently  about,  my  fellow  Geor- 
gians   will    commemorate    the    250th 
year  of  otr  great  history.  But  Geor- 
gia's history  belongs  not  only  to  her 
native  sons  and  daughters.  A  Confed- 
erate soldier  named  Carlyle  McKinley, 
who  must  have  been  looking  out  over 
beaches  W^e  those  near  my  home  on 
the  Goldeti  Isles  stated: 
Here  care  el^bs  out  with  every  tide 
And  peace  <x>mes  in  upon  the  flood; 
The  heart  Ifoks  out  on  life  clear-eyed. 
And  finds  ill  good. 

It  is  indeed  good.  From  a  small  plot 
of  land  where  Tomochichi,  chief  of 
the  Yamabraws,  signed  a  treaty  with 
Oglethorpe  and  where  the  settlers 
opened  a  colonial  trading  post,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  and  her  capital,  At- 
lanta, have  emerged  as  a  progressive 
commercial  center  for  the  South  and 
the  Nation. 

Georgia  remains  a  land  of  opportu- 
nity. Rurfl  and  urban,  the  State  of 
Georgia  offers  the  best.  I  invite  you  to 
join  me  and  other  Georgians  in  cele- 
brating it  [by  lending  your  support  to 
my  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking  of  a 
commemof-ative  coin. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ihe  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  bieing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows; 

I  S.  2573 

Be  it  enakted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentakvea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in\Consnress  assembled.  That  (a)  in 
commemoration  of  the  two  hundred  and  fif- 
tieth anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
State  of  Geprgia.  which  will  be  celebrated  in 
1983,  the  a  Ecretary  of  the  Treasury  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  strike  and  furnish 
to  the  Sec  tlquincentenary  Commission  of 
the  State  of  Georgia  such  quantities  of  suit- 
able commemorative  medals  as  may  t>e  de- 
sired by  the  Commission.  The  medals  shall 
be  of  such :  size,  design,  and  material,  and 
bear  such  ^iscriptions  and  devices,  as  may 
be  determlaed  by  the  Commission  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury; 
and  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  na- 
tional medals  within  the  meaning  of  section 
3551  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  368). 

(b)  Excent  for  such  quantities,  if  any,  of 
gold  and  silver  medals  as  may  be  approved 
by  the  siretary  of  the  Treasury,  .the 
medals  sha}l  be  struck  In  quantities  of  not 
less  than  two  thousand,  and  shall  be  deliv- 
ered at  su(^  times  as  may  be  required  by 
the  Commission.  No  such  medals  shall  be 
struck  afte^  December  31, 1983. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  "Treasury  shall 
cause  such  medals  to  be  struck  and  fur- 
nished to  the  Commission  at  not  less  than 
the  estimated  cost  of  manufacture,  includ- 
ing Iat>or,  matierials.  dies,  use  of  machinery, 
and  overh*ad  expenses.  Security  satisfac- 
tory to  the)  Secretary  shall  be  furnished  to 


indemnify  the  United  States  for  full  pay- 
ment of  such  cost. 

Mr.  NUNN.  jMr.  President,  I  express 
my  appreciatipn  to  Senator  Mattinc- 
LY  for  the  bill  he  has  introduced  this 
morning.  I  wish  to  express  to  him  my 
appreciation  wid,  I  am  sure,  the  appre- 
ciation of  all  ^e  constituents  in  Geor- 
gia we  repres^t  together  for  his  pres- 
entation of  thjfr  history  of  Georgia  and 
the  leadership  Georgia  has  given  to 
this  Nation.  I  ishall  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  seel  that  that  legislation 
passes.  I  think  it  was  an  excellent 
presentation  by  Senator  Mattingly. 


By  Mr.  BKcCLURE: 
S.  2575.  A  bfll  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  oji  Energy  and  National 
Resources. 

(Remarks  oil  this  legislation  appear 
earlier  in  toda  ^'s  Record.) 


By  Mr.  C  ^RASSLEY: 
S.  2578.  A  bll  to  provide  for  the  issu- 
ance of  a  stamp  to  commemorate  the 
late  Glenn  Miller,  the  acclaimed  Big 
Band  Leader  pf  the  1930's  and  1940's; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs.  I 

COmtmORATITZ  STAMP  FOR  GLENN  MIIXEK 

•  Mr.  GRASfiLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  introdi  ice  at  this  time  a  bill  to 
authorize  a  p>stage  stamp  commemo- 
rating the  ILe  and  works  of  Glenn 
Miller,  one  cf  the  best  known  and 
widely  acclaiihed  "Big  Band"  leaders 
of  the  1930's  pind  1940's.  According  to 
this  legislation,  a  commemorative 
stamp  would  be  issued  March  1,  1984, 
the  80th  anniversary  of  his  birth  in 
Clarinda,  lov^a.  For  over  30  years, 
those  of  us  in  Iowa  have  been  celebrat- 
ing the'birth  of  our  native  son  and  his 
contributions  to  American  music.  The 
Glenn  Miller  Birthplace  Society  has 
been  working  tirelessly  for  a  number 
of  years  to  pri>mote  the  idea  of  a  com- 
memorative stamp  for  Glenn  Miller. 
Thousands  of  i  petitions  have  been  sent 
to  the  Postmjaster  General  from  ad- 
mirers from  almost  every  State  and 
several  foreign  countries.  With  the  as- 
sistance of  tht  Congress,  I  feel  that  we 
can  pay  tribute  to  this  great  band 
leader  and  musician  in  a  fitting  way. 

Glenn  Millef  organized  his  orchestra 
in  1937,  and  |3  years  later,  it  became 
musical  organizations  in 
a  result  of  a  series  of 
His  "Moonlight  Sere- 
the  public's  fancy  in 
:kly  became  his  trade- 
loubt  there  are  many  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  Chamber  whose 
imaginations  were  not  captured  by  the 
Miller  band'k  renditions  of  "Sunrise 
Serenade."  "^ttle  Brown  Jug."  and 
Creating  the  unique 
"reed  sectiob  voicing"  technique. 
Miller  produced  a  musical  trademark 


one  of  the  toi: 
the  country 
hit  recording 
nade"   caughf 
1939   and   qi 
mark  song.  I 
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and  innovative  style  which  was  all  his 
own. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  II. 
Miller  left  his  professional  band  at  the 
height  of  its  glory  to  join  the  U.S.  Air 
Force,  where  he  promptly  organized 
the  famous  Glenn  Miller  Army  Air 
Force  Band  to  entertain  and  boost  the 
morale  of  U.S.  servicemen.  It  was  on 
December  \f>,  1944,  that  Miller  disap- 
peared on  a  military  flight  from  Eng- 
land to  France. 

The  musical  legacy  he  left  behind 
has  touched  the  hearts  of  young  and 
old  throughout  the  years.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  support  of 
this  tribute  to  a  great  musician  and 
American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  text  of  the  bill  print- 
ed in  the  Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2578 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  shall  issue, 
during  calendar  year  1984.  a  commemora- 
tive postage  stamp  to  honor  the  life  and 
contributions  to  American  music  of  Glenn 
Miller. 

Sec.  2.  The  stamp  shall  be  issued  in  the 
denomination  applicable  to  first-class  mail 
up  to  one  ounce  in  weight  and  shall  bear  a 
design  that  the  United  States  Postal  Serv- 
ice, after  consultation  with  the  directors  of 
the  Glenn  Miller  Birthplace  Society,  consid- 
ers appropriate. 

Sec  3.  The  stamp  shall  be  issued  and 
placed  on  sale  on  March  1.  1984,  the  eighti- 
eth anniversary  of  Glenn  Miller's  birth  in 
Clarinda.  lowa.s 


By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 
S.  2579.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  to  carry  out  a  water  re- 
sources development  project  on,  and 
along,  a  certain  segment  of  the  Des 
Moines  River,  Iowa;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

des  MOINES  RECREATIONAL  RIVER  AND 
GREENBELT  AREA 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  create  the  Des 
Moines  Recreational  River  and  Green- 
belt  area,  encompassing  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 35,000  acres,  stretching 
almost  169  miles  along  the  Des  Moines 
River  from  Fort  Dodge  in  the  north  to 
just  below  Lake  Red  Rock  in  the 
south.  Existing  Federal  lands  and 
projects  along  the  river  will  be  joined 
into  one.  However,  it  is  important  to 
note  that  no  land  will  be  condemned 
in  this  bill.  Any  further  acquisition 
will  be  done  on  a  totally  voluntary 
basis.  Contributions  of  land  from  local 
governments  and  individuals  will  also 
be  accepted. 

The  bill  provides  for  an  advisory 
committee  which  will  make  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  Greenbelt 
area.  Members  of  the  committee  will 
be  appointed  by  the  State  and  the 


counties  and  cities  affected  by  the  leg- 
islation. The  Corps  of  Engineers  will 
manage  the  area  in  conjunction  with 
the  State  of  Iowa. 

Iowa  is  bountifully  blessed  with  rich 
and  highly  productive  farmland.  It  is 
no  small  task  to  provide  food,  not  only 
for  our  Nation,  but  to  also  export  to 
the  world.  With  so  much  of  our  land 
used  in  the  production  of  food,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  and  set  aside  land  and 
resources  for  recreational  purposes. 
The  Des  Moines  River  Greenbelt  area 
will  provide  much  needed  and  unique 
recreational  facilities  for  all  lowans. 
Trails  will  be  built  for  the  use  of 
hikers,  horseback  riders,  bicyclists, 
bird-watchers,  and  other  outdoor  en- 
thusiasts. This  would  be  in  addition  to 
fishing  and  other  water-related  recre- 
ational uses.  Young  and  old  alike  will 
be  able  to  enjoy  nature  at  its  finest. 

Besides  uses  for  humankind,  under 
proper  management  the  Greenbelt 
will  provide  an  ideal  wildlife  habitat. 
It  will  be  an  area  where  trees,  wild 
flowers,  and  other  indigenous  vegeta- 
tion can  grow  for  future  generations 
to  enjoy.  Plantings  will  be  encouraged 
on  the  private  level  and  provided  for 
on  Federal  lands.  Hunting  will  be  sub- 
ject to  management  or  limitation  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the 
State  of  Iowa. 

The  Des  Moines  River  Greenbelt 
will  provide  a  imique  opportunity  for 
people  in  a  State  which  has  no  nation- 
al park  or  similar  facility.  Only  Con- 
necticut has  less  public  land  set  aside 
for  the  use  of  its  people. 

It  will  also  provide  an  example  for 
other  recreationally  deprived  areas  of 
our  country  to  study  and  to  follow. 

I  have  talked  briefly  about  the  recre- 
ational aspects  of  this  project.  Howev- 
er, there  is  an  additional  benefit  to  our 
citizens,  one  that  will  have  a  signifi- 
cant and  long  lasting  effect,  especially 
for  the  young.  That  benefit  will  be  a 
meaningful  environmental  education 
for  all  who  come  to  enjoy  the  green- 
belt. Schoolchildren  will  be  able  to 
enjoy  and  learn  from  nature  walks. 
The  greenbelt  will  provide  excellent 
opportunities  for  families  to  enjoy  and 
learn  about  nature  together.  There  is 
no  better  classroom  than  the  real 
thing  with  real  experiences. 

Along  with  recreational  and  educa- 
tional benefits,  another  very  impor- 
tant feature  is  the  conservation  aspect 
of  the  greenbelt.  The  wise  use  and 
preservation  of  the  land  and  water  in 
the  corridor  will  provide  an  environ- 
mental enhancement  to  be  enjoyed  by 
our  children  and  our  children's  chil- 
dren and  generations  to  come. 

In  summary,  the  Des  Moines  Recre- 
ational River  and  greenbelt  will  serve 
multiple  purposes.  It  will  help  provide 
recreational  facilities  and  opportuni- 
ties for  lowans  and  will,  more  impor- 
tantly, provide  an  outdoor  classroom 
and  wildlife  habitat  for  future  genera- 
tions to  enjoy  our  natural  resources. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2579 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  (hereafter  in  this 
Act  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"),  acting 
through  the  Chief  of  Engineers,  shall,  after 
consultation  with  an  advisory  committee  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2).  carry  out  a  water 
resources  project  for  the  development,  oper- 
ation, and  maintenance  of  a  recreation  and 
greenbelt  area  on,  and  along  the  Des  Moines 
River.  Iowa,  between  the  point  at  which  the 
Des  Moines  River  is  intersected  by  United 
States  Highway  20  to  the  point  downstream 
at  which  relocated  United  States  Highway 
92  intersects  the  Des  Moines  River.  Subject 
to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section, 
such  project  shall  include,  but  not  be  limit- 
ed to— 

(A)  the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  recreational  facilities  and 
streambank  stabilization  structures: 

(B)  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  all 
structures  constructed  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  (other  than  any  such 
structure  operated  and  maintained  by  any 
person  under  a  permit  or  agreement  with 
the  Secretary)  within  the  area  described  in 
the  Des  Moines  Recreational  River  and 
Greenbelt  Map  and  on  file  with  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate; 

(C)  such  tree  plantings,  trails,  vegetation, 
wildlife  protection  and  development,  and 
other  activities  as  will  enhance  the  natural 
environment  for  recreational  purposes;  and 

(D)  the  prohibition  of  limitation  by  the 
Secretrary  of  the  killing,  wounding,  or  cap- 
turing at  any  time  of  any  wild  bird  or 
animal  in  such  areas  as  may  be  directed  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  Secretary  is  empowered  to  enforce 
clause  (D)  of  the  preceding  sentence  sind 
any  rule  or  regulation  promulgated  pursu- 
ant thereto.  The  Secretary  may  delegate 
such  enforcement  authority  to  such  Feder- 
al. State,  and  local  agencies  as  the  Secretary 
deems  appropriate  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section. 

(2)  The  advisory  committee  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (1)  is  a  committee  constituted  of 
individuals  appointed  by  the  governor  of 
Iowa,  by  the  board  of  supervisors  of  affect- 
ed counties  in  Iowa,  by  the  Mayor  of  the 
City  of  Des  Moines,  and  by  the  mayor  of 
each  incorporated  municipality  within 
whose  boundaries  a  portion  of  such  recrea- 
tion area  lies,  and  of  three  officers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  designat- 
ed by  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  construction  and  maintenance  of 
structures  and  plant  and  husbandry  activi- 
ties referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  conditioned  upon  the  owner- 
ship by  the  United  States  of  the  land  or  in- 
terests therein  necessary  for  such  purposes. 

(c)  In  carrying  out  the  project  described  in 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
may  acquire  by  purchase,  donation,  ex- 
change, or  otherwise  such  land  and  Interest 
therein  as  the  Secretary  determines  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  such  project.  If  the  Sec- 
retary purchases  any  land  or  interest  there- 
in from  any  State  or  local  agency,  he  shall 
not  pay  more  than  the  original  cost  paid  by 
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such  Sute  or  local  agency  for  such  land  or 
Interest  therein.  No  land  or  interest  therein 
may  be  acquired  by  the  United  SUtes  to 
carry  out  such  project  without  the  consent 
of  the  owner  and  nothing  herein  shall  con- 
stitute an  additional  restriction  by  an  owner 
upon  the  use  of  any  land  or  any  interest 
therein  which  is  not  owned  by  the  United 
States.  . 

(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Federal  share  of  the  project  to 
be  carried  out  pursuant  to  this  section  shall 
be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

<e)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  this  section  $6.000.000.« 


to  the  Indi< 
execution  tl 


and  set  on  fire  my  will  for  the 
lereof. 


By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2580.  A  bill  to  esUblish  the  Chris- 
topher Columbus  Quincentenary  Jubi- 
lee Commission:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

CHKISTOPHKR  COLDmUS  QDINCEXTXNAKY 
JUBILEE  ACT 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  today  introduce  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish the  Christopher  Columbus  Quin- 
centenary Jubilee  Commission.  The 
Commission's  mandate  will  be  to  plan 
for  a  celebration  niarking  the  500th 
anniversary  of  the  voyages  of  discov- 
ery of  Christopher  Columbus.  Al- 
though the  anniversary  is  10  years 
away,  experience  has  taught  that  a 
decade  is  barely  enough  time  to  plan 
such  an  event— the  birthday  of  the 
New  World. 

October  12.  1992,  will  mark  the 
500th  anniversary  of  the  day  land  was 
sighted  in  the  predawn  hours  by  one 
of  the  ships  sailing  on  Columbus' 
maiden  voyage  to  find  a  westward  pas- 
sage to  the  Orient.  Instead  of  the 
Orient,  however.  Columbus  reached  a 
new  world— what  he  called  "the  Other 
World."  He' did  not  realize  his  feat,  nor 
did  he  live  to  understand  the  enor- 
mous contribution  he  made  to  the  ex- 
pansion of  European  civilization,  and 
to  the  creation  of  a  new  one. 

It  is  appropriate  that  we  honor  Co- 
limibus  the  nu^,  as  well  as  his 
achievement.  A  pious  and  learned  man 
from  the  great  Italian  city  of  Genoa, 
he  did  Justice  to  his  birthplace's  repu- 
tation for  producing  some  of  the 
greatest  pilots  and  sailors  of  the  day. 
Genoa  was  a  center  of  nautical  science 
in  Columbus'  day  and  prepared  him 
well  for  the  role  he  played  in  history. 

Essential  to  Columbus'  genius  was 
his  ability  to  absorb  the  records  of  the 
past  and  give  vitality  to  them  in  the 
present.  Columbus  was  propelled  and 
guided  by  history  and  he  repaid  the 
past  by  launching  the  future.  The 
breadth  of  his  knowledge  is  reflected 
by  what  he  wrote  in  1501. 

Whithersoever  men  have  sailed  to  this  day. 
thither  have  I  also  sailed.  I  have  held  traf- 
fUc  and  converse  with  the  wise  and  prudent, 
churchmen  and  laymen,  Latins  and  Oreelcs, 
Jews  and  Moors  .  .  .  During  this  time  I  have 
seen  and  made  It  my  study  to  see,  all  writ- 
ings cosmography,  histories,  chronicles,  phi- 
losophy, and  other  arts,  so  that  the  hand  of 
the  Lord  plainly  opened  my  understanding 
to  see  that  It  was  possible  to  sail  from  hence 


Clearly.! what  Columbus  undertook 
and  accoinplishe(^  was  no  mere  acci- 
dent. He  fxad  an  indomitable  will  to 
achieve  tMe  impossible  in  spite  of  tre- 
mendous opposition  and  unimaginable 
odds.  His  l>elief  in  himself  and  his  mis- 
sion was  enough  to  enlist  the  support 
of  an  enlightened  Queen  Isabella  of 
Spain,  anq  that  in  turn  was  enough  to 
change  the  course  of  history. 

Columbus'  voyages  of  discovery, 
taken  as  $  whole,  might  very  well  be 
the  greatest  event  in  the  history  of 
the  seculaj-  world.  Let  the  mind  search 
back  throigh  the  centuries  of  himian 
endeavor  io  find  another  single  deed 
that  has  hisid  such  far-reaching  histori- 
cal signifi<tance.  What  momentous  bat- 
tles or  inventions  can  compare  with 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world? 

Columbus  paved  the  path  for  the 
greatest  migration  of  peoples  this 
world  has  lever  known.  He  opened  the 
door  on  a  I  new  era  which  allowed  for 
the  steady  march  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty.  It  does  not  obscure  his 
achievement  that  other  Europeans 
may  have  reached  our  shores  years  or 
even  centiiries  earlier  than  Columbus, 
for  it  was  Columbus  alone  who  broke 
the  rigid  Ijarriers  of  time  and  thought 
to  allow  t^e  Old  World  to  meet  the 
New.  Just  I  as  he  led  the  way  to  new 
places,  hej  opened  the  mind  to  new 
vistas,  to :  new  hopes,  to  new  chal- 
lenges.      I 

Though  Columbus  died  without  real- 
izing the  fjull  historical  significance  of 
his  voyaged,  he  did  have  a  hint  of  what 
he  had  wrtought.  The  Journal  he  kept 
of  his  third  voyage,  on  which  he  first 
spotted  the  mainland,  has  this  entry: 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  very  great  conti- 
nent, until  today  unknown  .  .  .  And  if  this 
be  a  continent,  it  is  a  marvelous  thing,  and 
will  be  so  among  all  the  wise  . . . 

These  are  the  words  of  a  prophet; 
the  truth  of  these  words  is  now  indis- 
putable. And  like  so  many  other 
prophets.  Columbus  died  discredited 
and  alone.  Perhaps  Baltimore's  Ogden 
Nash  best,  summed  up  the  ironies  of 
Columbus"  career  vsrith  these  lines: 
So  Columbus  said,  somebody  show  me  the 

sunset  and  somebody  did  and  hC'  set 

sail  for  it. 
And  he  diapovered  America  and  they  put 

him  ini  Jail  for  it. 
And  the  fetters  gave  him  welts. 
And  they  ilamed  America  after  somebody 

else.    ] 

The  memory  of  Columbus  and  his 
achievemetit  must  not  suffer  the  same 
fate  in  19f2.  It  is  incumbent  upon  us. 
the  ultimafte  beneficiaries  of  his  vision, 
courage,  ^d  travail,  to  honor  the 
quincenteiiary  of  his  first  landing  in 
the  Ameritas.  In  1792,  the  300th  anni- 
versary ofl  his  landing,  Baltimore  was 
the  only  chy  in  the  country  in  which  a 
monumeni  was  erected  in  his  honor. 
By  1882.  many  other  cities  had  fol- 
lowed suit^  In  fact,  the  World's  Colum- 
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bian  Expositl<  >n  in  Chicago  in  1892  at- 
tracted over  2  »  million  people. 

And  so  for  t  ills,  the  500th  anniversa- 
ry, we  seek  tc  establish  a  Commission 
to  plan,  encpurage.  coordinate  and 
conduct  locali  national,  and  interna- 
tional observatices  and  activities. 

The  31-menkber  Commission  I  pro- 
pose in  this  bill  will  be  responsible  for 
preparing  comprehensive  programs  for 
commemoration  of  the  quincentenary 
of  the  voyage^  Columbus  embarked  on 
in  1492.  Bookk.  films,  lectures,  exhib- 
its, ceremonies,  and  all  manner  of  cele- 
brations are  to  be  planned  and  coordi- 
nated by  the  I  Commission.  Columbus' 
travels  are  well  documented,  and  there 
is  much  to  learn  from  him  about  the 
human  spirit  and  the  quest  to  discover 
new  frontiers.] 

The  Commission  would  be  author- 
ized to  work  ii^  conjunction  with  SUte, 
local,  and  foreign  governments,  public 
agencies,  andjprivate  organizations  to 
plan  the  1993  celebration,  and  would 
terminate  no  later  than  April  30.  1993. 
In  particular,  we  must  begin  now  to 
consult  and  work  with  our  friends  and 
neighbors  in  I  other  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  who  share  with 
us  the  Colimf^bian  legacy,  and  whose 
heritage  of  culture,  scholarship,  and 
creative  art  can  contribute  so  much  to 
the  value  ana  pleasure  of  the  event. 
Such  common  interests  will,  in  the 
process  under»core  the  common  herit- 
age of  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Early 
invitations  should,  of  course,  be  issued 
to  Italy  and  I  Spain  who  will  each 
surely  wish  al  special  role  in  our  ob- 
servance as  tliey  plan  their  own.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  taje  printed  in  the  Record. 

Our  commetnoration  of  the  discov- 
ery in  1492  of Jthe  "Other  World"  must 
do  Justice  to  Qolumbus  the  man  and  to 
his  courageous  voyage.  Who  among  us 
today  would  leave  family  and  familiar 
surroundings  to  embark  on  a  voyage 
through  unch|u-ted  waters  in  search  of 
a  shorter  way  i  to  the  other  side  of  the 
world?  The  distinguished  astronaut- 
Senators  from  Ohio  and  New  Mexico 
John  Glenn  and  Harrison  Schmitt 
have  travelea  through  unchartered 
space,  and  perhaps  come  closest  to 
knowing  the  tnrill  of  adventure  Chris- 
topher Columbus  must  have  had. 

We  are  pioneers  on  other  fronts 
now,  and  it  is  right  that  we  remember 
those  who  helped  bring  us  this  far. 

In  the  worcfe  of  the  late  Prof.  Her- 
bert B.  Adam^  of  the  Johns  Hopkins 
University  in  1 1892.  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus, the  son  of  Italy,  the  heir  of  all 
the  ages,  he  did  this  great  and  manly 
deed;  he  discovered  a  world.  He  did  it; 
for  that  reasoB  we  honor  him." 

There  beinj  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fol  ows: 

S.  2580 


Be  it  enacted 
Representativea 


by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
of  the    United   States   of 
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America  in  Congret*  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Act". 

DECLARATION  OP  POLICY 

Sec.  2.  As  this  Nation  approaches  the 
quincentennial  of  the  voyages  of  discovery 
of  Christopher  Columbus,  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  Congress  to  celebrate  and  commemorate 
this  anniversary  through  local,  national, 
and  international  observances  and  activities 
planned,  encouraged,  coordinated,  and  con- 
ducted by  a  national  commission  representa- 
tive of  appropriate  public  and  private  au- 
thorities and  organizations. 

nTABUSHMENT;  COMPOSITION 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  commis- 
sion to  be  known  as  the  Christopher  Colum- 
bus Quincentenary  Jubilee  Commission 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Commis- 
sion") to  plan,  encourage,  coordinate,  and 
conduct  the  commemoration  of  the  voyages 
of  discovery  of  Christopher  Columbus. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  be  composed  of 
thirty-one  members,  as  follows: 

(1)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  shall  be 
appointed  by  the  President  of  the  Senate. 

(2)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  be  appointed  by  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

(3)  Eighteen  memberswho  are  not  other- 
wise employees  or  officers  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  appointed  by  the  President, 
no  more  than  nine  of  whom  may  be  identi- 
fied with  any  one  political  party,  and  who 
are  broadly  representative  of  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

(4)  The  Secretary  of  State. 

(5)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

(6)  The  Librarian  of  Congress. 

(7)  The  Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution. 

(8)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  call 
the  first  meeting,  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  from 
among  the  members  of  the  Commission  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3)  of  subsection  (b).  The 
Conunission  may  appoint  honorary  mem- 
bers, and  may  establish  an  Advisory  Council 
to  assist  the  Commission  in  its  work. 

(d)  Appointments  provided  for  in  this  sec- 
tion, with  the  exception  of  honorary  mem- 
bers, shall  be  made  within  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  Va- 
cancies shall  be  filled  in  the  same  manner  in 
which  the  original  appointments  were  made. 

DUTIES 

Sec.  4.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  com- 
misison  to  prepare  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram for  commemorating  the  quincenten- 
nial of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  Christo- 
pher Columbus,  and  to  plan,  encourage,  co- 
ordinate, and  conduct  observances  and  ac- 
tivities commemorating  events  which  took 
place  primarily  in  1492. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  convene  a  na- 
tional assembly  not  later  than  one  year 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
national  assembly  shall  consider  and  make 
reconunendations  to  the  Commission  for 
the  most  fitting  and  appropriate  activities 
to  commemorate  the  quincentennial.  The 
Commission  may  Invite  the  chief  executives 
of  each  of  the  several  States  and  territories 
of  the  United  States  to  appoint  representa- 
tives to  the  national  assembly.  Appropriate 
Federal  departments  and  agencies.  State 
and  local  public  bodies,  learned  societies, 
and  historical,  patriotic,  philanthropic, 
civic,  professional,  and  related  organizations 
may  also  be  invited  to  appoint  representa- 
tives. The  Commission  shall  establish  proce- 


dures for  the  conduct  of  the  national  assem- 
bly. 

(c)  Not  later  than  two  years  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Commis- 
sion shall  submit  to  Congress  a  comprehen- 
sive report  incorporating  its  recommenda- 
tions for  the  commemoration  of  the  quin- 
centennial of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of 
Christopher  Columbus.  The  report  required 
by  this  subsection  shall  include— 

(1)  recommendations  for  appropriate  ac- 
tivities for  the  commemoration,  including— 

(A)  the  production,  publication,  and  distri- 
bution of  books,  pamphlets,  films,  and  other 
educational  materials  focusing  on  the  histo- 
ry, culture,  and  political  thought  of  the 
lands  Christopher  Columbus  traveled  from 
and  to  during  the  voyages  of  discovery, 

(B)  bibliographical  and  documentary 
projects  and  publications, 

(C)  conferences,  convocations,  lectures, 
seminars,  and  other  similar  programs. 

(D)  the  development  of  libraries,  muse- 
ums, and  exhibits,  including  mobile  exhib- 
its. 

(E)  ceremonies  and  celebrations  com- 
memorating specific  events. 

(F)  programs  focusing  on  the  internation- 
al significance  of  the  voyages  of  discovery  of 
Christopher  Columbus,  and 

(G)  the  issuance  of  commemorative  coins, 
medals,  and  stamps: 

(2)  recommendations  for  the  allocation  of 
financial  and  administrative  responsibility 
among  the  public  agencies  and  private  orga- 
nizations recommended  for  participation  by 
the  Commission:  and 

(3)  recommendations  for  such  legislation 
and  administrative  actions  as  the  Commis- 
sion deems  necessary  to  carry  out  the  com- 
memoration of  the  voyages  of  discovery. 
The  President  shall  transmit  the  Commis- 
sion's report  to  the  Congress  together  with 
such  comments  and  additional  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation  and  administrative  ac- 
tions as  the  President  deems  appropriate. 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  Congress  an  annual  report  of 
the  activities  of  the  Commission,  including 
an  accounting  of  funds  received  and  expend- 
ed. 

(e)  In  preparing  its  plans,  and  programs, 
the  Commi^ion  shall  consider  any  related 
plans  and  programs  developed  by  State  and 
local,  and  foreign  governments,  and  private 
groups. 

(f )  The  Commission  may  designate  special 
committees  and  Invite  representatives  from 
such  public  agencies  and  private  organiza- 
tions to  assist  the  Commission  in  carrying 
out  this  section  as  the  Commission  deems 
appropriate. 

ADDITIONAL  rtlNCTIONS 

Sec.  5.  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act,  the  Commission  is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide for— 

(1)  the  preparation,  distribution,  dissemi- 
nation, exhibition,  and  sale  of  historical, 
conunemorative.  and  informational  materi- 
als and  objects  which  will  contribute  to 
public  awareness  of,  and  interest  in.  the 
quincentennial: 

(2)  competitions,  commissions,  and  awards 
for  historical,  scholarly,  artistic,  literary, 
musical,  and  other  works,  programs,  and 
projects  relating  to  the  quincentennial:  and 

(3)  a  quincentennial  calendar  or  register 
of  programs  and  projects,  and  in  other  ways 
provide  a  central  clearinghouse  for  informa- 
tion and  coordination  regarding  dates, 
events,  places,  documents,  artifacts,  and  per- 
sonalities of  quincentennial  historical  and 
commemorative  significance. 


COORDINATION  OP  EPPORTS 


Sec.  6.  (a)  In  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  Commission  is  autlriorlzed  and 
directed  to  consult,  cooperate  with,  and  seek 
advice  and  assistance  from  appropriate  Fed- 
eral departments  and  agencies.  State  and 
local  public  bodies,  foreign  governments, 
learned  societies,  and  historical,  patriotic, 
philanthropic,  civic,  professional,  and  relat- 
ed orgainlzations.  Such  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  are  authorized  and  requested 
to  cooperate  with  the  Commission  in  plan- 
ning, encouraging,  coordinating,  and  con- 
ducting appropriate  commemorative  activi- 
ties. 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  undertake 
a  study  of  appropriate  cooperative  actions 
which  might  be  taken  with  foreign  govern- 
ments to  preserve  and  develop  historic  sites 
related  to  the  voyages  of  discovery  of  Chris- 
topher Columbus,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  will  insure  that  fitting  observ- 
ances and  exhibits  may  be  held  at  each  such 
site  during  the  commemoration.  In  particu- 
lar, the  Secretary  shall  consult  with  the 
governments  of  the  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere  which  share  the  Columbian 
heritage  and  with  the  governments  of  Italy 
and  Spain  with  respect  to  Joint  participation 
in  events  in  the  United  States  and  in  such 
nations.  The  Secretary  shall  submit  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  to  the  Commission,  to- 
gether with  his  recommendations,  affording 
the  Commission  an  opportimity  to  review 
the  study,  and  to  incorporate  such  of  its 
findings  and  recommendations  as  the  Com- 
mission may  deem  appropriate  in  the  report 
required  by  section  3(d). 

(c)  The  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Council 
on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  the  Chairman 
of  the  National  Endowment  for  the  Arts, 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Humanities  are  authorized  and 
directed  to  cooperate  with  the  Commission, 
especially  in  the  encouragement  and  coordi- 
nation of  scholarly  works  and  presentations 
focusing  on  the  history,  culture,  and  i>oliti- 
cal  thought  of  the  period  surrounding  the 
voyages  of  discovery. 

(d)  The  Librarian  of  Congress,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  and  the 
Archivist  of  the  United  States  are  author- 
ized and  directed  to  cooperate  with  the 
Commission,  especially  in  the  development 
and  display  of  exhibits  and  collections,  and 
in  the  development  and  distribution  of  bib- 
liographies, catalogs,  and  other  materials 
relevant  to  the  period. 

DONATIONS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Commission  is  authorized 
to  accept  donations  of  money,  property,  or 
personal  services. 

(b)  All  books,  manuscripts,  miscellaneous 
printed  matter,  memorabilia,  relics,  and 
other  materials  relating  to  the  period  and 
donated  to  the  Commission  may  t>e  deposit- 
ed for  preservation  in  national.  State,  or 
local  libraries  or  museums  or  be  otherwise 
disposed  of  by  the  Conunission  after  consul- 
tation with  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution, 
the  Archivist  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
Administrator  of  General  Services,  as  the 
case  may  t>e. 

ADMINISTRATION 

Sec.  8.  (aKl)  The  Chairman,  with  the 
advice  of  the  Commission,  shall  appoint, 
without  regard  to  the  provisions  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  governing  appoint- 
ments in  the  competitive  service,  a  Director 
who  will  be  compensated  at  level  IV  of  the 
Executive  Schedule  established  under  sec- 
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tlon  5315  of  such  title  and  a  Deputy  Direc- 
tor who  will  be  compensated  at  level  V  of 
the  Executive  Schedule  esUblished  under 
section  5316  of  such  title.  Such  officers  shall 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Chairman. 

(2)  The  Commission  shall  delegate  such 
powers  and  duties  to  the  Director  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  and 
management  of  the  Commission. 

(b)  Subject  to  such  rules  and  regulations 
as  may  be  adopted  by  the  Commission,  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to— 

(1)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  additional  personnel  as  it  deems  advis- 
able, without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  governing  ap- 
pointments in  the  competitive  service,  and 
without  regard  to  chapter  51  and  subchap- 
ter III  of  chapter  53  of  such  title  relating  to 
classification  and  General  Schedule  pay 
rates,  but  at  such  rates  not  in  excess  of  the 
maximum  rate  for  GS-18  of  the  General 
Schedule  under  section  5332  of  such  title: 

(2)  appoint  such  advisory  committees  as  it 
deems  necessary: 

(3)  procure  services  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3109  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code: 

(4)  procure  supplies,  services,  and  proper- 
ty: make  contracts:  expend  in  furtherance 
of  this  Act  funds  appropriated,  donated,  or 
received  in  pursuance  of  contracts  hereun- 
der: 

(5)  enter  into  agreements  with  the  Gener- 
al Services  Administration  for  procurement 
of  necessary  financial  and  administrative 
services,  for  which  payment  shall  be  made 
by  reimbursement  from  funds  of  the  Com- 
mission in  such  amounts  as  may  t>e  agreed 
upon  by  the  Chairman  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration: 
and 

(6)  exercise  such  authority  necessary  to 
carry  out  efficiently  and  in  the  public  inter- 
est the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

COMPElfSATIOIl 

8k.  9.  The  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  8er\e  without  compensation.  All  mem- 
bers of  the  Commission  shall  be  reimbursed 
for  travel,  sut>sistence,  and  other  necessary 
expenses  incurred  by  them  in  the  perform- 
ance of  their  duties. 

PENALTY 

Sac.  10.  Any  person  who,  except  as  au- 
thorized under  rules  and  regulations  issued 
by  the  Commission,  Itnowingly  manufac- 
tures, reproduces,  or  uses  any  logos,  sym- 
bols, or  marks  originated  under  authority  of 
and  certified  by  the  Commission  for  use  in 
connection  with  the  commemoration  of  the 
qulncentennial,  or  any  facsimile  thereof,  or 
in  such  a  manner  as  suggests  any  such 
logos,  symtwls,  or  marks,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $250,  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  six  months,  or  both.  This  section  shall 
only  apply  in  the  case  of  such  logos,  sym- 
bols, and  marks  for  which  the  Commission 
has  published  in  the  Federal  Register  a  no- 
tification of  certification. 

AITTRORIZATIOR  FOR  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  11.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Sums 
appropriated  under  this  section  shall 
remain  available  until  September  30, 1992. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  12.  (a>  a  final  report  shall  l>e  made  to 
the  Congress  no  later  than  April  30.  1993. 
upon  which  date  the  Commission  shall  ter- 
minate. 

(b)  Any  property  acquired  by  the  Commis- 
sion remaining  upon  its  termination  may  be 
used  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
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purposes  *f  the  National  Park  Service,  or 
may  be  dttposed  of  in  accordance  with  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of[1949  (40  U.S.C.  471  et  seq.).« 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Andrews): 
S.  2583i  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  provide  emergency 
relief  for  farmers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; toi  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nut|-ition,  and  Forestry. 

f  ARM  CRISIS  ACT  OF  l»Sa 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  joining  the  efforts  initiated 
by  a  group  of  House  Members  to  pro- 
vide reliaf  to  hard-pressed  farmers.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  known  in  the 
House  as  the  Farm  Crisis  Act  of  1982. 
In  the  (Senate  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee, we  hjave  tried  to  send  a  signal  to 
the  administration  concerning  the 
need  to  act  within  existing  farm  stat- 
utes. Ouil  message  has  fallen  on  deaf 
ears.  In  f^ct,  Mr.  President,  as  early  as 
last  year,!  I  tried  to  amend  the  Senate 
farm  bill  jto  raise  by  a  modest  amount 


through  farriiers  regaining  purchasing 
power;  and  fiurth,  insuring  the  future 
of  a  family  firm  system  of  agriculture. 

Unfortunately,  the  provisions  of 
Senate  Reso^tion  346  were  weakened 
In  the  Comn^ittee.  For  example,  price 
support  and  supply  management  pro- 
visions were  delayed  until  1983.  Our 
farm  families  need  help  now,  not  next 
year.  That  |elp  will  not  materialize 
unless  Congress  acts. 

I  am  encouraged  by  what  appears  to 
be  a  changing  mood  of  House  Mem- 
bers from  urtjan  districts  and  Senate 
Members  from  predominantly  urban 
States.  If  agriculture  can  be  made 
profitable,  eoonomic  conditions  of  re- 
lated small  businesses  and  factories 
will  also  impfove.  Our  farm  problem  is 
a  national  problem. 

All  the  stauistics  point  to  the  paral- 
lels between  1982  and  the  Depression 
years.  As  in  the  1930's.  when  farm 
parity  plummeted,  parity  has  dropped 

price  supborts  for  wheat,  feed  grains.  1^°'"^,,';^*"  ^"  '^'l?'^, '°  ^®  f^^"^  ^"'^ 
cotton,  ind  milk.  Throughout  the  »«  8e"ing  wo^e.  As  in  the  1930s  when 
writing  df  the  1981  farm  bill,  we  la-    ^^'^  ^*™  income  plummeted  to  $7  bil- 


bored  imi  ler  the  threat  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto.  If  the  administration  would 
only  use  ;he  authority  it  already  has. 
here  is  what  could  happen— as  called 
for  in  Senate  Resolution  346: 

First.  A  monetary  policy  to  reduce 
the  rate  of  interest  farmers  must  pay 
to  obtain  credit  for  necessary  produc- 
tion items.  In  nominating  persons  for 
positions  on  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  thiit  will  become  open  in  1982, 
the  Presiflent  will  insure  that  agricul- 
tural interests  are  provided  fair  repre- 
sentation pn  the  Board. 

Second.  A  voluntary  paid  land  diver- 
sion prog^^im  in  1982  for  producers  of 
wheat,  fejd  grains,  and  rice. 

Third,  increased  price  support  loan 
rates  for;  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  uiiiland  cotton,  and  rice. 

Fourth.  The  implementation  of  an 
aggressivi  agricultural  export  develop- 
ment program. 

FHfth.  Providing  loan  guarantees  to 
finance  tl|e  construction  of  facilities  to 
produce  ftiel  alcohol  from  grain. 

Sixth.  Permitting  FmHA  farm  bor- 
rowers toj  defer  making  payments  on 
the  loansJ 

Seventn.  Declaring  a  moratorium  on 
FmHA  farm  foreclosures. 

Eighth.jPermittlng  FmHA  farm  bor- 
rowers tf  reamortize  or  reschedule 
their  Ic 

Ninth.  'The  immediate  nationwide 
implementation  of  the  FmHA  econom- 
ic emerg^cy  loan  program. 

The  iinbortance  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 346  V  it  had  survived  in  its  origi- 
nal fornii  is  that  all  of  the  actions 
called  foB  are  authorized  under  exist- 
ing farm!  statutes.  And  if  acted  on 
would  ha? e  measurably  contributed  to. 
first,  returning  profitability  to  farm- 
ing; secorid,  stopping  equity  loss;  third, 
strengthening    the    overall    economy 


lion,  farm  in<  ome  has  declined  39  per- 
cent in  the  h  st  2  years  while  an  addi- 
tional 25-per(ent  decline  is  forecast  in 
1982  to  a  neirly  identical  level  when 
measured  in  1967  dollars.  While  30 
years  ago.  fam  debt  was  only  $12  bil- 
lion, it  is  now  expected  to  surpass  $200 
billion  in  198!  I. 

The  challenge  to  the  Congress  is  to 
act  responsibly  in  the  face  of  depres- 
sion-level eco  nomic  conditions  in  agri- 
culture and  t  le  inaction  of  the  admin- 
istration to  d  eal  aggressively  in  trying 
to  improve  tie  agricultural  economic 
situation. 

Current  pclicy  is  not  adequate  to 
meet  the  ch^lenge  of  this  major  and 
ever  worsenir  g  farm  crisis. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  summary  of  the  bill  and 
the  text  of  tjie  bill,  which  follows,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  bein^  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordeb-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  fo)lows: 

S.  2583 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Revreaentativek  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Coi^gress  assembled, 
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the  "Emergenc  r  Farm  Relief  Act  of  1982" 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  for  this  Act  is  as 
follows: 

TABIE  op  CONTENTS 

Sec.  1.  Short  til  le;  Uble  of  contente. 

TITLE  I— LOJ^N  RATES  FOR  THE  1982 
CROPS 

Sec.  101.  Wheal . 
Sec.  102.  Feed  c  rains. 
Sec.  103.  Cottoi  \. 
Sec.  104.  Rice. 
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TITLE  II— CROPLAND  CONSERVATION 
AND  ACREAGE  LIMITATION  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  1983  THROUGH  1985 
CROPS 

Subtitle  A— Cropland  Conservation  Program 

Sec.  201.  Cropland  Conservation  Program. 
Subtitle  B— Acreage  Limitation  Program 

Sec.  211.  Wheat. 

Sec.  212.  Feed  grains. 

Sec.  213.  Upland  cotton. 

Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous 
Sec.  221.  Conforming  amendments. 
Sec.  222.  Application. 

TITLE  III-FARM  STORAGE  FACIUTY 

LOAN  PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  Farm  storage   facility  loan  pro- 
gram. 

TITLE  IV-BARTER  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND 
CRITICAL   MATERIALS   AND   PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS 
Sec.  401.  Barter  of  agricultural  commodities 
for  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials and  petroleum  products. 
Sec.  402.  Report. 

TITLE  V-EMERGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 
Sec.  501.  E^mergency  agricultural  credit. 

TITLE  VI-AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 
Sec.  601.  Agricultural  export  credit  revolv- 
ing fund. 
Sec.  602.  Grain  sales  to  Union  of  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics. 
TITLE  VII- WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 
Sec.  701.  White  House  Conference  on  Agri- 
culture. 
TITLE  I-LOAN  RATES  FOR  THE  1982 
CROPS 
WHEAT 

Sec.  101.  Effective  for  the  1982  crop  of 
wheat,  section  107B(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l(a))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "$3.55  per  bushel"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$4.00  per  bushel": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided."  and  all 
that  follows  through  "bushel". 

PEED  grains 

Sec.  102.  Effective  for  the  1982  crops  of 
feed  grains,  section  105B(a)(l)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  144d(a)(l))  is 
amended— 

(1>  by  striking  out  "$2.55  per  bushel"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2.90  per  bushel": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  ":  Provided."  tuid  all 
that  follows  through  "bushel." 

cotton 
Sec.  103.  Effective  for  the  1982  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion 103(g)(1)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(g)(1))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "55  cents  per  pound"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "61  cents  per  pound". 

RICE 

Sec.  104.  Effective  for  the  1982  crop  of 
rice,  section  lOl(iMl)  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1441(i)(l))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  first  sentence  a  colon  and  the  fol- 
lowing: "Provided.  That  in  no  event  shall 
such  loan  level  be  less  than  $8.90  per  hun- 
dredweight": and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"$8.00  per  hundredweight"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$8.90  per  hundredweight". 


TITLE  II— CROPLAND  CONSERVATION 
AND  ACREAGE  UMITATION  PRO- 
GRAMS FOR  1983  THROUGH  1985 
CROPS 

Subtitle  A— Cropland  Conservation  Program 
Sec.  201.  Effective  only  for  the  1982 
through  1985  crops.  Title  I  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  107B  the 
following  new  section: 

CROPLAND  CONSERVATION  PROGRAM 

Sec.  107C.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law— 

"(a)(1)  the  Secretary  shall  proclaim  a  na- 
tional cropland  conservation  program  for 
each  of  the  1983.  1984.  and  1985  crops  for 
wheat,  feed  grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice. 

"(2)  Under  the  program  proclaimed  under 
paragraph  (1).  a  producer  of  a  commodity 
covered  by  the  program  who  participates  in 
the  program— 

"(A)  may  not  produce  the  commodity  on 
more  than— 

"(1)  85  per  centum  of  the  portion  of  the 
producer's  land  normally  planted  to  the 
commodity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary 
and  as  adjusted  as  deemed  necessary  by  the 
Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  among 
producers:  or 

"(ii)  such  greater  per  centum  of  the  por- 
tion of  the  producer's  land  normally  planted 
to  the  commodity  than  the  per  centum  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (i)  as  the  Secretary  may  es- 
tablish with  respect  to  the  commodity  after 
taking  into  consideration  the  estimated 
quantity  and  quality  of  the  stocks  of  the 
commodity  in  the  United  States  that  would 
be  available  for  the  period  covered  by  the 
program  to  assure  the  maintenance  of  ade- 
quate but  not  excessive  stocks  in  the  United 
States,  to  provide  a  continuous  and  stable 
supply  of  the  commodity  needed  in  the 
United  States  and  in  foreign  countries,  and 
for  purposes  of  national  security:  and 

"(B)  shall  devote  the  balance  of  the  acre- 
age on  the  portion  of  the  producer's  land 
normally  planted  to  the  commodity  to  such 
conservation  uses  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulation  prescribe.  The  regulations  issued 
by  the  Secretary  with  respect  to  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  devoted  to  conservation  uses 
shall  assure  protection  of  such  acreage  from 
weeds  and  wind  and  water  erosion.  The  Sec- 
retary may  permit,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, all  or  any  part  of  such  acreage  to  be 
devoted  to  sweet  sorghum,  hay  and  grazing 
or  the  production  of  guar,  sesame,  safflow- 
er.  sunflower,  castor  t>eans.  mustard  seed, 
cramlie.  plantago  ovato.  flaxseed,  triticale. 
rye.  or  other  commodity,  if  the  Secretary 
determines  that  such  production  is  needed 
to  provide  an  adequate  supply  of  such  com- 
modities, is  not  likely  to  increase  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program,  and  will  not 
affect  farm  income  adversely.  In  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  land  to  be  devoted  to  con- 
servation uses  with  respect  to  land  that  has 
been  farmed  under  summer  fallow  practices, 
as  defined  by  the  Secretary,  the  SecreUry 
shall  consider  the  effects  of  soil  erosion  and 
such  other  factors  as  the  Secretary  consid- 
ers appropriate.  Any  land  devoted  to  conser- 
vation use  may  be  used  for  wildlife  food 
plots  or  wildlife  habitat  in  conformity  with 
standards  established  by  the  Secretary  in 
consultation  with  wildlife  agencies.  The  Sec- 
retary may  pay  an  appropriate  share  of  the 
cost  of  practices  designed  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  foregoing  sentence.  The 
Secretary  may  provide  for  an  additional 
payment  on  such  acreage  in  an  amount  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  to  be  appropriate 


in  relation  to  the  benefit  to  the  general 
public  if  the  producer  agrees  to  permit, 
without  other  compensation,  access  to  all  or 
such  portion  of  the  farm,  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  by  the  general  public,  for 
hunting,  trapping,  fishing,  and  hiking,  sub- 
ject to  applicable  State  and  Federal  regula- 
tions. 

"(b)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim  the 
program  required  by  subsection  (a)  no  later 
than  June  1  of  the  calendar  year  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  commodities 
covered  by  the  program  are  harvested. 

"(2)  No  later  than  July  1  following  the 
proclamation  of  the  program,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum,  by  secret  t>allot, 
among  producers  who  will  produce  and  har- 
vest commodities  covered  by  the  program 
proclaimed  under  subsection  (a),  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  producers  arc  in  favor  of 
or  opposed  to  the  program.  The  Secretary 
shall  announce  the  results  of  the  referen- 
dum within  thirty  days  after  the  date  on 
which  it  is  held. 

"(c)  If  more  than  45  per  centum  of  the 
producers  voting  in  the  referendum  held 
under  subsection  (b)  disapprove  the  pro- 
gram proclaimed  under  sul>section  (a),  the 
Secretary  shall  announce  that  the  program 
will  not  l>e  in  effect  with  respect  to  com- 
modities covered  by  the  program. 

■■(d)(1)  If  producers  voting  in  the  referen- 
dum held  under  subsection  (b)  approve  the 
program  proclaimed  under  sul)section  (a)— 

"(A)  the  level  of  loans  and  purchases  for 
commodities  covered  by  the  program  shall 
be  not  less  than— 
"(i)  $4.00  per  bushel  for  wheat: 
■■(ii)  $2.90  per  bushel  for  feed  grains; 
■■(iii)    61    cents    per    pound    for    upland 
cotton:  and 
'■(iv)  $8.90  per  hundredweight  for  rice:  and 
■'(B)  a  producer  who  does  not  comply  with 
subsection  (a)(2)  may  not  be  eligible,  during 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  commodity 
is  harvested  and  during  the  two  immediate- 
ly succeeding  calendar  years,  for  loans,  pur- 
chases, payments,  or  other  l)enefits  under 
this  Act  or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714  et  seq.). 

■■(2)  The  Secretary  may  provide  by  regula- 
tion for  exceptions  to  paragraph  (1)  for  a 
producer  who  is  able  to  establish  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  Secretary  that  the  producer 
unintentionally  or  unknowingly  did  not 
comply  with  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(3)  An  operator  of  a  farm  desiring  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  program  conducted  under 
this  section  shall  execute  an  agreement  with 
the  Secretary  providing  for  such  participa- 
tion not  later  than  such  date  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  prescribe.  The  Secretary  may,  by 
mutual  agreement  with  the  producers  on 
the  farm,  terminate  or  modify  any  such 
agreement  if  the  Secretary  determines  such 
action  necessary  because  of  an  emergency 
created  by  drought  or  other  disaster  or  to 
prevent  or  alleviate  a  shortage  in  the  supply 
of  agricultural  commodities. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  this 
section.". 

Subtitle  B— Acreage  Limitation  Program 

WHEAT 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Section  107B(cK3)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b- 
l(cM3))  Is  amended  by  striking  out  'subsec- 
tion (eM2)"  each  place  it  appears  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  'subsection  (eHlKB)". 

(b)  Section  107B(e)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445b-l(e))  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 )— 
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(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  Secretary  may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "if  producers  dis- 
approve a  national  cropland  conservation 
program  proclaimed  for  a  crop  of  commod- 
ities under  section  107C  and  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  carryover  of  wheat  at 
the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year  which 
begins  in  the  calendar  year  of  the  disap- 
proval exceeds  5  per  centum  of  the  quantity 
of  wheat  consumed  worldwide  during  the 
one-year  period  preceding  the  marketing 
year,  then  the  Secretary  shall  esUblish  an 
acreage  limitation  program  for  each  of  the 
1983  through  1985  crops  of  wheat 

(C)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"or  set-aside  program": 

<3)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (A)":  and 

(ii)  by  inserting  "of  not  less  than  15  per 
centum"  after  "reduction": 

(B)  in  the  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'subparagraph"; 

(C)  in  the  sixth  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(1)";  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "(B)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(ii)"; 

(D>  In  the  eighth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)": 

(E)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "If  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  is  announced,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  loans  and  purchases 
(or  such  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level 
which  is  equal  to  105  per  centum  of  the 
level  which  would  have  been  esUblished  for 
the  crop  under  such  subsection  but  for  the 
operation  of  this  sentence.";  and 

(F)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
subparagraph  (B); 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  If  an  acreage  llmiutlon  program  is 
announced  under  subparagraph  (A)  for  a 
crop  of  wheat,  a  producer  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under 
which— 

"(1)  the  producer  shall  agree  to  withdraw 
from  production  (in  addition  to  the  acreage 
withdrawn  from  production  under  subpara- 
graph (B))  and  devote  to  conservation  uses, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  15  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
acreage  tnse  established  under  subpara- 
graph (B);  and 

"(ii)  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  make 
available  (in  lieu  of  amounts  made  available 
under  the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B)>  loans  and  purchases  to  the  producer  for 
the  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level 
which  is  equal  to  115  per  centum  of  the 
level  that  would  have  been  established  for 
the  crop  under  subsection  (a)  (without 
regard  to  the  last  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B))  but  for  the  operation  of  this  subpara- 
graph."; 

(4)  in  i>aragraph  (4)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  this  subsection" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)"; 

(B)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  striking  out 
".  hay  and  grazing"; 

(C)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
the  following:  "The  Secretary  shall  permit. 


subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  may  prescribe,  all  or  any  part  of 
such  acreage  to  be  devoted  to  hay  and  graz- 
ing."; 

(D)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"or  set-84ide";  and 

(E)  by|  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  in  khe  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"or  set-a4ide":  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
paragraph  (2); 

(6)  in  pkragraph  (6)— 

(A)  in  aie  first  sentence,  by  striking  out  ", 
set-aside  acreage,";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (4). 

Cc)  Sec  Von  107B(K)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1445b-l(l|))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sub- 
section («)(2)"  and  all  that  foUows  through 
the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsecUto  (e)(1)(A).". 

I  PEED  GRAINS 

Sec.  2li  (a)  Section  106B(cX3)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Act  of  1949  (7  V£.C.  1444d(c)(3)) 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  "subsection 
(e)(2)"  each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  ther^f  "subsection  (e)(1)(B)". 

(b)  Section  105B(e)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
1444d(e))iis  amended— 

(Dinptra^phd)— 

(A)  by  ttiserting  "(A)"  after  the  paragraph 
designation; 

(B)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  Secretary  may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  theraof  the  following:  "if  producers  dis- 
approve a  national  cropland  .conservation 
program  proclaimed  for  a  crop  of  commod- 
ities under  section  107C  and  the  Secretary 
determine  that  the  carryover  of  feed  grains 
at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
which  begins  in  the  calendar  year  of  H}e  dis- 
approval exceeds  18  per  centum  of  the 
quantity  0f  feed  grains  utilized  domestically 
and  for  export  by  the  United  SUtes  during 
the  one-y6ar  period  preceding  the  market- 
ing year,  then  the  Secretary  shall  esUblish 
an  acreage  limitation  program  for  each  of 
the  19831  through  1985  crops  of  feed 
grains.";  J 

(C)  in  tne  second  sentence  by  striking  out 
"or  set-as)de  program"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  in  tie  first  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsectioD"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph  (A)";  and 

(ii)  by  tiserting  "of  not  less  than  15  per 
centum"  4fter  "reduction"; 

(B)  in  tile  third  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraai"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph"; 

(C)  in  tie  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph"; 

(D)  in  tie  seventh  sentence— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "(A)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereitf  "(i)";  and 

(ii)  by  iriklng  out  "(B)"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  therefcf  "(ii)"; 

(E)  in  t^e  ninth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragratii  (1)  of  this  subsection"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subparagraph  (A)"; 

(F)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "If  an  acreage  limita- 
tion program  is  announced,  the  Secretary 
shall  matte  available  loans  and  purchases 
for  such  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level 
which  Is  jequal  to  105  per  centum  of  the 
level  whic  ti  would  have  been  established  for 
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(4)  in 

(A)  by 
of  this  su 
thereof  " 


the  crop  und  tr  such  subsection  but  for  the 
operation  of  ihis  sentence.";  and 

(G)  by  reqesignatlng  such  paragraph  as 
subparagrat>tf  (B); 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (3)  and  in- 
serting in  li«u  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(C)  If  an  acreage  limitation  program  is 
announced  i«ider  subparagraph  (A)  for  a 
crop  of  feed  I  grains,  a  producer  may  enter 
into  an  agreefnent  with  the  Secretary  under 
which—  1 

"(i)  the  producer  shall  agree  to  withdraw 
from  production  (in  addition  to  the  acreage 
withdrawn  frpm  production  under  subpara- 
graph (B))  and  devote  to  conservation  uses, 
in  accordance  with  regulations  Issued  by  the 
Secretary,  10  per  centum  of  the  applicable 
acreage  base  established  under  subpara- 
graph (B>;  an^ 

"(ii)  the  secretary  shall  agree  to  make 
available  (in  Ueu  of  amounts  made  available 
under  the  li^st  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B))  loans  and  purchases  to  the  producer  for 
the  crop  under  subsection  (a)  at  a  level 
which  is  equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the 
level  that  wobld  have  been  established  for 
the  crop  ui^er  subsection  (a)  (without 
regard  to  thejlast  sentence  of  subparagraph 
(B))  but  for  ihe  operation  of  this  subpara- 
graph."; 

)h(4)— 
ig  out  "paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
,      _    iphs  (B)  and  (C)";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
subparagraph  (D); 

(5)  in  paragraph  (5)— 

(A)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"orset-aside";and 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as' 
paragraph  (2)| 

(6)  in  paragraph  (6)— 

(A)  in  the  ftst  sentence,  by  striking  out  ". 
set-aside  acreage,";  and 

(B)  by  redesignating  such  paragraph  as 
paragraph  (3>i  and 

(7)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as 
paragraph  (4)| 

05B(k)  of  such  Act  (7  U,S.C. 

nended  by  striking  out  "sub- 

_.  ,..    and  all  that  follows  through 

the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (d)(1)(A).". 

ITPLAND  COTTON 

Sec.  213.  Sei;tion  103(g)(9)(A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1444(g)(9)(A)) 
is  amended—  \ 

(1)  by  inseiiting  "(1)"  after  the  subpara- 
graph*designaiion; 

(2)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"the  Secretary  may"  and  all  that  follows 
through  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  tile  following:  "if  producers  dis- 
approve a  nsjtional  cropland  conservation 
program  proclaimed  for  a  crop  of  commod- 
ities under  section  107C  and  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  carryover  of  upland 
cotton  at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing 
year  which  begins  in  the  calendar  year  of 
the  disapproral  exceeds  4.200.000  bales, 
then  the  Secretary  shall  esUblish  an  acre- 
age limiUtion  program  for  each  of  the  1983 
through  1985  erops."; 

(3)  in  the  second  sentence,  by  inserting 
"of  not  less  tllan  15  per  centum"  after  "re- 
duction"; 

(4)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"subparagrapB"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "clause";     | 

(5)  in  the  seventh  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(i)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(|)";  and 
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(c)  Section 
1444d(k))  is 
section  (eK?)"' 


(B)  by  striking  out  "(11)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "(ID" 

(6)  in  the  tenth  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph"; 

(7)  in  the  last  sentence,  by  striking  out 
"paragraph"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subparagraph"; 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "If  an  acreage  limiU- 
tion program  is  announced,  the  Secretary 
shall  make  available  loans  and  purchases 
for  such  crop  under  paragraph  ( 1 )  at  a  level 
which  is  equal  to  110  per  centum  of  the 
level  which  would  have  been  established  for 
the  crop  under  such  paragraph  but  for  the 
operation  of  this  sentence.";  and 

(9)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(ii)  If  an  acreage  limiUtion  program  Is 
announced  under  clause  (i)  for  a  crop  of 
upland  cotton,  a  producer  may  enter  into  an 
agreement  with  the  SecreUry  under 
which— 

"(I)  the  producer  shall  agree  to  withdraw 
from  production  (in  addition  to  the  acreage 
withdrawn  from  production  under  clause 
(i))  and  devote  to  conservation  uses,  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary, 10  p)€r  centum  of  the  applicable  acre- 
age base  established  under  clause  (i);  and 

"(ID  the  Secretary  shall  agree  to  make 
available  (in  lieu  of  amounts  made  available 
under  the  last  sentence  of  clause  (D)  loans 
to  such  producers  for  the  crop  under  para- 
graph (1)  at  a  level  which  is  equal  to  120  per 
centum  of  the  level  that  would  have  been 
esUblished  for  the  crop  under  paragraph 
(1)  (without  regard  to  the  last  sentence  of 
clause  (i))  but  for  the  operation  of  this 
clause.". 

Subtitle  C— Miscellaneous 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  221.  (a)  Section  1101(4)  of  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  (7  U.S.C. 
1308(4))  is  amended  by  striking  out  "a  set- 
aside  or"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an". 

(b)  Section  113  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
ld49  (7  U  S.C.  1445h)  is  repealed. 

(c)  Section  1001  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  1309)  Is  repealed. 

APPLICATION 

Sec.  222.  The  amendmenu  made  by  this 
title  shall  not  apply  to  the  1982  crops  of 
wheat,  feed  grains,  and  upland  cotton. 
TTTIiE  III— FARM  STORAGE  FACILITY 

LOAN  PROGRAM 
Sec.  301.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
4(h)  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C.  714b<h))  is  amended 
by  inserting  before  the  period  the  following: 
":  And  provided  further.  That  the  Corpora- 
tion shall  guarantee  loans  made  by  legally 
organized  lending  institutions  to  grain  grow- 
ers for  the  construction  or  purchase  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  storage  of  grain  harvested  by 
the  growers,  except  that  no  more  than  90 
per  centum  of  the  amount  of  principal  and 
interest  of  any  loan  may  be  guaranteed  and 
no  more  than  $250,000,000  of  principal  and 
interest  may  be  guaranteed  in  the  aggregate 
in  any  fiscal  year". 

TITLE  IV— BARTER  OF  AGRICULTURAL 
COMMODITIES  FOR  STRATEGIC  AND 
CRITICAL  MATERIALS  AND  PETRO- 
LEUM PRODUCTS 

BARTER  or  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITIES  FOR 
STRATEGIC  AND  CRITICAL  MATERIALS  AND  PE- 
TROLEUM PRODUCTS 

Sec.  401.  Section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b<h))  is  amended. 


(1)  in  the  forth  sentence— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "is  authorized."  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Secretary  of  SUte.  and",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to". 

(2)  in  the  seventh  sentence  by  striking  out 
"Secretary  of  the  Treasury"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Adminstrator  of  General 
Services",  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  the  seventh  sentence 
the  following  new  sentences:  "If  the  volume 
of  petroleum  products  stored  in  the  Strate- 
gic Petroleum  Reserve  is  less  than  the  level 
prescribed  under  section  154  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6234),  the  Corporation  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  practicable,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  In  con- 
sulUtion with  the  SecreUry  of  Energy  and 
the  Secretary  of  SUte,  accept  petroleum 
products  produced  abroad  in  exchange  for 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  by  the 
Cori>oratlon  and  shall  transfer  the  petrole- 
um products,  without  reimbursement,  to  the 
Secretary  of  Energy  to  be  placed  in  the  Re- 
serve. In  effecting  exchanges  under  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  normal  commercial  trade 
channels  shall  be  untilized  insofar  as  practi- 
cable.". 

REPORT 

Sec.  402.  No  later  than  ninety  days  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  report  which  contains  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  sUtus  of  programs  being  carried 
out  under  section  4(h)  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
714b(h))  and  other  provisions  of  law  which 
relate  to  the  barter  or  exchange  of  commod- 
ities owned  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration for  materials  and  products  pro- 
duced in  foreign  countries. 

TITLE  V-EMERGENCY 
AGRICULTURAL  CREDIT 

Sec.  501.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
202  of  the  Emergency  Agricultural  Credit 
Adjustment  Act  of  1978  (7  U.S.C.  prec.  1961 
note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "may"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "shall". 

(bKl)  Section  207(b)  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C. 
prec.  1961  note)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(400,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$200,000",  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "$650,000"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$450,000". 

(2)  The  amendments  made  by  paragraph 
( 1 )  shall  not  apply  to  a  loan  insured  or  guar- 
anteed before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
thU  Act. 

(c)  Section  211  of  such  Act  (7  U.S.C.  prec. 
1961  note)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sep- 
tember 30,  1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "September  30,  1983". 
TITLE  VI-AGRICULTURAL  EXPORTS 

AGRICULTURAL  EXPORT  CREDIT  REVOLVING  FUND 

Sec.  601.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  for  fiscal  year  1983  not  less  than 
$1,000,000,000  should  be  made  available  to 
the  Agricultural  Export  Credit  Revolving 
Fund  esUblished  under  section  4(d)  of  the 
Food  for  Peace  Act  of  1966  (7  U.S.C. 
1707a(d)). 

GRAIN  SALES  TO  UNION  OF  SOVIET  SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 

Sec.  602.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  should  take  action  to  initiate 
negotiations  with  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  con- 


clude a  multiyear  agreement  under  which 
such  Government  would  purchase  grain  pro- 
duced in  the  United  SUtes. 

TITLE  VII-WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Sec.  701.  (a)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  should— 

( 1 )  convene  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Agriculture,  no  later  than  one  year  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  to  study 
current  problems  In  the  agricultural  sector 
of  the  economy  and  to  develop  recommen- 
dations for  legislation  and  administrative 
action  regarding  short-term  and  long-term 
solutions  to  such  problems;  and 

(2)  appoint  members  of  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Agriculture  from  among— 

(A)  heads  of  organizations  comprised  of 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 

(B)  represenutives  of  the  banking  indus- 
try, 

(C)  represenutives  of  businesses  which 
provide  services  or  produce  goods,  used  by 
producers  of  agricultural  commodities. 

(D)  heads  of  organizations  representing 
the  interests  of  consumers,  and 

(E)  producers  of  agricultural  commodities, 
(b)  If  the   President  convenes  a  White 

House  Conference  on  Agriculture  pursuant 
to  subsection  (a),  the  Conference  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress,  not  later  than  one  year  after  the 
members  of  the  Conference  are  first  ap- 
pointed, containing  recommendations  devel- 
oped under  such  subsection. 

PROVISIONS  or  THE  ACT 

The  Farm  Crisis  Act  of  1982  offers 
these  specific  provisions  to  deal  rea- 
sonably, and  within  the  bounds  of  pru- 
dent Federal  spending  constraints, 
with  the  problems  posed  by  today's  de- 
pressed agricultural  economy: 

First,  producers  of  feed  grains, 
wheat,  cotton,  and  rice  who  have  al- 
ready signed  up  to  participate  in  the 
existing  1982  reduced  acreage  program 
would  be  eligible  for  an  increase  in  the 
price  support  loan  for  1982  crops  to  $4 
per  bushel  for  wheat.  $290  per  bushel 
for  com  (with  other  feed  grains  sup- 
ported in  relation  to  the  feed  value 
equivalent  to  com).  $0.61  per  pound 
for  cotton,  and  $8.90  per  hundred- 
weight for  rice.  Because  of  the  addi- 
tional incentives  to  sign  up  in  reduced 
acreage  programs,  opportunity  for 
signup  would  be  extended  through  the 
end  of  the  certification  period.  The  ad- 
ditional incentive  for  participation  will 
result  in  more  producers  complying 
with  acreage  reductions  than  would 
under  the  existing  price  support  levels 
in  the  1981  farm  bill.  And  because  of 
the  late  date  in  the  1982  season,  the 
signup  would  be  open  until  the  end  of 
the  certification  period. 

This  would  lessen  demands  on  the 
Federal  budget,  since  it  is  cheaper  to 
avoid  producing  additional  units  of 
commodities  that  are  already  in  sur- 
plus supply,  rather  than  making  out- 
lays—price supports,  storage,  or  other- 
wise—after the  commodities  have  been 
produced. 

In  addition,  the  effect  of  reduced 
supplies  would  stimulate  prices  in  the 
marketplace,  thus  reducing  exposure 
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to  deficiency  payments  which  amount- 
ed to  nearly  $2  billion  for  the  1981 
production  of  wheat,  barley,  milo. 
cotton,  and  rice. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  reduce 
the  production  of  all  of  these  crops  for 
the  4  years  of  the  1981  farm  bill,  as 
well  as  com  which  had  no  deficiency 
payments  for  1981  production. because 
the/ price  support  loan  and  target 
prices  were  at  the  same  level.  Haying 
and  grazing  would  also  be  available  to 
those  farmers  who  have  already  plant- 
ed. 

Second,  a  nationwide  referendum 
would  be  held  in  July  on  whether 
farmers  will  lay  aside  15  percent  of 
their  cropland  for  conservation  pur- 
poses. Not  included  in  the  referendum 
would  be  crop  acres  under  marketing 
order  or  allotment.  An  affirmative 
vote  by  55  percent  of  the  farmers  par- 
ticipating would  be  required  for  ap- 
proval. If  the  referendum  passed,  loan 
rates  would  increase  to  $4  for  wheat. 
$2.90  for  feed  grains.  $061  for  cotton, 
and  $8.90  for  rice.  Failure  to  comply,  if 
the  referendum  is  approved,  would 
mean  denial  of  access  to  farm  pro- 
grams for  3  years. 

Third,  if  the  referendum  should  be 
defeated,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
would  be  required  to  establish  a  volun- 
tary set-aside  program  when  carryover 
reached  certain  levels: 

For  wheat,  if  domestic  carryover 
grew  to  more  than  5  percent  of  world 
wheat  utilization,  a  minimum  15-per- 
cent acreage  set-aside  program  would 
be  implemented,  and  farmers  would 
receive  a  5-percent  loan  rate  increase. 
Farmers  would  also  have  the  option  to 
set  aside  an  additional  15  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  plantings  in  return 
for  a  15-percent  increase  in  the  wheat 
loan.  The  set-aside  acreage  could  be 
devoted  to  haying  and  grazing. 

For  feed  grains,  if  domestic  carry- 
over grew  to  more  than  18  percent  of 
total  domestic  and  export  use,  a  mini- 
mum 15-percent  set-aside  program 
would  be  implemented,  and  farmers 
would  receive  a  5-percent  loan  rate  in- 
crease. Farmers  would  have  the  option 
to  set-aside  an  additional  10  percent  of 
the  previous  year's  plantings  in  return 
for  a  10-percent  increase  in  the  loan 
rate. 

For  cotton,  it  total  domestic  carry- 
over stocks  of  upland  cotton  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  exceeded 
4.2  million  bales,  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture would  provide  for  a  minimum 
15  percent  set-aside,  and  farmers 
would  receive  an  increase  of  10  percent 
in  loan  rates.  Farmers  would  have  the 
option  to  set  aside  25  percent  of  acre- 
age, in  which  case  the  loan  rate  would 
be  increased  by  20  percent. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  expressed  as  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  $1  billion 
should  be  made  available  for  the  Agri- 
cultural Credit  Revolving  Fund,  and 
expressed  also  as  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  the  administration  should 
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take  imrnediate  action  to  begin  negoti- 
ations With  the  Government  of  the 
U.S.S.RI  for  a  multiyear  trade  agree- 
ment. 

Fifth..  The  Government  would  guar- 
antee ub  to  $250  million  in  loans  for 
constniction  of  on-farm  storage  facili- 
ties. This  would  make  storage  avail- 
able fot  500-600  million  bushels  of 
grain. 

SixthJ  Use  of  the  economic  emergen- 
cy loan!  program  would  be  mandated, 
retainiiK  the  current  $600  million  cap. 
The  prdgram  would  be  extended  until 
September  30,  1983,  and  the  c4p  on 
loan  slfce  would  be  lowered  from 
$400,000  to  $200,000. 

Seventh.  The  President  would  be  di- 
rected tip  call  a  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  [Agriculture  to  provide  a  forum 
for  in-depth  and  long-range  examina- 
tion of  I  agriculture's  problems,  solu- 
tions, and  future  potential. 

Eighth.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  directed  to  survey  and 
expedite  bartering  of  U.S.  Govem- 
ment-ovned  agricultural  commodities 
for  stral  egic  materials. 

COST 

The  ( 'oi>gressional  Budget  Office, 
when  ei  amining  a  similar  measure  in- 
troduce(  I  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, eitimated  that  because  of  the 
amount  of  land  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion, del  iciency  payments  and  storage 
costs  will  decrease  and  less  grain  will 
be  rede«ned.  thereby  saving  hundreds 
of  millidns  of  dollars  over  4  years.  This 
is  a  saving  over  the  current  law.« 
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MOYWI- 


By    Mr.   RIEGLE   (for 

llr.    Levin,    and    Mr. 

IAN): 

S.  2581.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 

Security  Act  to  adjust  the  formula  for 

determining   the   Federal   percentage 

with   respect   to   benefits   paid   by   a 

State  pi  Eui  approved  under  part  A  of 

title  IV,  to  adjust  the  formula  for  de- 

terminir  g  the  Federal' percentage  with 

respect   to  benefits  paid  by  a  State 

plan  apiroved  under  title  XIX,  and 

for  otho-  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Flnai>ce. 

REVlilONS  TO  THE  AFDC  AND  MEDICAID 
DISTRBUTION  rORMULAS  TO  THE  STATES 

•  Mr.  MEGLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  intriducing  legislation  that  repre- 
sents one  part  of  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram I  have  designed  to  reorient  Fed- 
eral fisqal  priorities  to  meet  the  eco- 
nomic conditions  we  face  in  our  coun- 
try toda^.  This  bill,  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing fbr  myself,  the  Senator  from  is 
designed  to  revise  the  Federal  match- 
ing foniulas  to  the  States  which  are 
used  in  I  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC)  program 
and  the  pnedicaid  program. 

Underj  current  law.  States  have  an 
option  of  using  one  of  two  formulas 
for  the  AFDC  program.  States  may 
use  the  regular  AFDC  formula  for  de- 
terminhg  the  Federal  Government's 
share  tc  ward  the  funding  of  this  pro- 


gram, or  St|ites  can  adopt  the  funding 
formula  usid  in  the  medicaid  program 
for  determining  the  level  of  Federal 
matching  funds  for  the  AFDC  pro- 
gram. Only  two  States  currently  use 
the  regulai^  AFDC  formula  while  the 
remaining  48  use  the  same  formula— 
the  medicaod  formula— for  both  the 
AFDC  and  medicaid  programs. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  removes  the  option  that  States 
now  have  t«  select  the  funding  formu- 
la which  pijovides  the  highest  Federal 
contribution  to  that  State  and  re- 
places curr^t  law  with  a  single  formu- 
la tied  to  a  carefully  designed  measure 
of  a  State's  ability  to  provide  locally 
generated  funds.  This  new  measure  of 
a  State's  f^al  capacity  replaces  the 
rather  crude  index  of  per  capita 
income  wh^ch  is  used  in  the  current 
law  formuls(s.  In  addition,  the  new  for- 
mula I  am  Introducing  today  includes 
the  number!  of  AFDC  and  medicaid  re- 
cipients thak  each  State  must  serve  in 
determining  the  level  of  Federal  fund- 
ing that  each  State  will  receive.  This 
factor  is  totally  neglected  in  current 
law. 

Mr.  President,  the  idea  of  providing 
variable  matching  rates  to  States  in  re- 
lation to  tnat  State's  fiscal  capacity— 
that  is  a  atate's  ability  to  raise  and 
generate  revenues— is  not  new.  The 
formulas  in  current  law— which  date 
back  to  195i  for  AFDC  and  to  1965  for 
medicaid— both  have  measures  for  the 
fiscal  strength  of  States  and  provide 
higher  Federal  funding  for  States  with 
lower  fiscal  capacity.  Taking  into  con- 
sideration of  a  State's  fiscal  capacity 
for  determining  the  level  of  the  Feder- 
al Government's  allocation  for  federal- 
ly mandated  programs  is  not  limited  to 
the  AFDC  I  and  medicaid  programs. 
There  are  at  least  27  other  Federal 
programs  tt:  at  use  a  per  capita  income 
element  as  i  in  allocation  factor.  These 
programs  lange  from  the  national 
school  lunch  program,  vocational  edu- 
cation programs,  vocational  rehabilita- 
tion prograitis,  to  State  and  local  reve- 
nue sharingl 

Mr.  President,  a  major  difficulty 
with  the  current  formulas  is  not  the 
consideration  of  a  State's  fiscal 
strength  asbart  of  the  process  for  de- 
termining tne  Federal  Government's 
obligation  t6  that  State.  The  problem 
with  the  current  formulas— and  this  is 
an  issue  that  has  been  under  discus- 
sion for  yirs— is  that  the  measure 
used  for  determining  fiscal  capacity  in 
current  law  is  seriously  flawed.  Under 
the  current  formula,  a  State's  fiscal 


capacity  is 
paring  the 
income  to 


simply  measured  by  corn- 
State's  average  per  capita 
the  national  average  per 


capita  incorie.  In  the  States  that  use 


the   curreni 
State's   per 


than  the  njtional  average,  that  State 


will  receive 
rate  with  a 


medicaid   formula,   if  a 
capita   income  is  higher 


a  lower  Federal  matching 
statutory  minimum;  of  50 
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percent.  With  States  that  have  a  lower 
per  capita  income  than  the  national 
average,  those  States  will  be  eligible 
for  a  Federal  matching  rate  up  to  the 
statutory  maximum  of  83  percent.  In 
addition,  in  the  current  medicaid  per 
capita  income  formula,  the  measure  of 
fiscal  capacity  is  magnified  and  dis- 
torted through  the  use  of  a  squaring 
mechanism  which  results  in  dispropor- 
tionately rewarding  States  on  the 
lower  end  of  the  per  capita  income 
scale. 

While  the  inadequacy  of  the  use  of 
per  capita  income  as  a  measure  of 
fiscal  capacity  has  been  discussed  for 
years,  two  new  studies  have  recently 
been  published  which  in  addition  to 
cataloging  the  difficulties  of  the  per 
capital  measure  pose  possible  alterna- 
tives. One  study,  published  in  March 
1982  by  the  Congressional  Research 
Service  (CRS)  entitled  "Analysis  of 
Federal-State  Cost  Sharing  in  the  Aid 
to  Families  with  Dependent  Children 
Program,"  outlines  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties involved  in  the  use  of  the  per 
capita  measure  as  proxy  for  fiscal  ca- 
pacity and  provides  us  with  four  alter- 
native distribution  formulas  for  the 
AFDC  program.  In  another  study,  also 
published  in  March  of  this  year  by  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovern- 
mental Relations  (ACIR)  entitled 
"Tax  Capacity  of  the  Fifty  States: 
Methodology  and  Estimates."  the 
whole  objective  of  measuring  fiscal  ca- 
pacity is  closely  examined  and  a  new, 
far  more  sophisticated  measure— the 
Representative  Tax  System  (RTS)— 
which  has  been  under  development  for 
many  years,  is  presented.  Unlike  the 
per  capita  income  measure,  the  RTS  is 
a  comprehensive  measure  of  a  State's 
tax  base  and  therefore  provides  us 
with  a  clearer  picture  of  a  State's 
fiscal  health  than  is  possible  from 
simply  looking  at  personal  income. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  the  proper 
forum  for  discussing  in  any  detail  the 
technical  issues  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  per  capita  income  measure.  I  do 
however  strongly  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  and  their  staffs  examine 
both  of  these  recent  reports  on  this 
complex  matter.  When  considering  the 
tremendous  amount  of  Federal  dollars 
that  are  distributed  to  the  States  uti- 
lizing the  per  capita  income  measure, 
it  behooves  us  to  carefully  consider 
the  implications  of  continuing  to  use 
such  a  measure  especially  during  these 
fiscally  lean  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  utilizes  the  recommenda- 
tions and  insights  from  both  of  these 
studies.  As  I  have  already  mentioned, 
my  new  bill  repeals  the  current  law 
formulas  for  both  the  AFDC  and  med- 
icaid programs.  In  lieu  of  the  current 
distribution  formulas,  my  bill  would 
provide  a  single  matching  formula  for 
both  programs  taking  into  consider- 
ation both  a  State's  fiscal  capacity  as 
well  as  the  number  of  individuals  re- 
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quiring  services  within  these  programs 
within  each  State.  However,  rather 
than  using  the  per  capita  income 
squared  formula  as  a  measure  for 
fiscal  capacity,  my  bill  utilizes  the 
measure  designed  by  ACIR.  the  Repre- 
sentative Tax  System  (RTS). 

Even  though  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  only  deals  with  the  AP1>C 
and  medicaid  programs,  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  carefully  examine  the  other  27 
programs  that  use  the  per  capita 
income  measure  and  to  examine  the 
possibility  of  proposing  changes  in 
those  programs  at  some  future  date. 

In  conclusion  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  this  new  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  spark  an  interest  among 
the  Members  of  Congress  helping  to 
focus  their  attention  on  this  impor- 
tant matter. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  my  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2584 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (a)  of  section  403  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  strilung  out  •'.  beginning  with  the 
quarter  commencing  October  1.  1958".  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  any  State  other  than 
Puerto  Rico,  the  virgin  Islands,  and  Guam, 
an  amount  equal  to  the  Federal  family  as- 
sistance percentage  of  the  total  amounts  ex- 
pended during  such  quarter  as  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children  under  the 
State  plan;  and". 

(b)  Section  406  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)(1)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  term  'Federal  family  assist- 
ance percentage'  shall  mean  100  per  centum 
less  the  State  percentage. 

"(B)  The  Federal  family  assistance  per- 
centage shall  in  no  case  be  less  than  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  83  per  centum. 

"(2)  The  term  State  percentage'  shall 
mean  that  percentage  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  45  per  centum  as  the  per  recipient 
tax  capacity  of  a  State  for  the  most  recently 
completed  calendar  year  bears  to  the  per  re- 
cipient national  tax  capacity  for  such  calen- 
dar year. 

"(3)  The  term  "per  recipient  tax  capacity 
of  a  State'  shall  mean  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  aggregate  tax  capacity  of  a 
State  for  a  cttlendar  year  by  the  average 
monthly  number,  for  such  calendar  year,  of 
recipients  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  residing  in  such  State  and  receiving 
aid  under  a  State  plan  established  by  such 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  section  402. 

"(4)  The  term  per  recipient  national  tax 
capacity'  shall  mean  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  tax  ca- 
pacities of  all  States  (except  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  Guam)  for  a  calen- 
dar year  by  the  average  monthly  number, 
for  such  calendar  year,  of  recipients  of  aid 
to  families  with  dependent  children  residing 
in  such  States  and  receiving  aid  under  a 


State  plan  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  section  402. 

"(5)  The  term  'aggregate  tax  capacity' 
shall  mean  the  sum  of  the  tax  capacities  of 
a  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  a 
calendar  year. 

"(6)  The  term  tax  capacity'  shall  mean 
the  amount  derived  by  multiplying  the  rep- 
resentative tax  rate  with  respect  to  a  reve- 
nue source  for  a  calendar  year  by  the  tax 
base  of  a  State  and  it£  political  subdivisions 
with  respect  to  such  revenue  source  for  such 
calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  term  representative  tax  rate' 
shall  mean  the  percentage  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  total  revenues  collected  by  all  States 
(except  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam)  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
respect  to  a  revenue  source  for  a  calendar 
year  by  the  sum  of  the  tax  bases  of  such 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions  with 
respect  to  such  revenue  source  for  such  cal- 
endar year. 

"(8)  The  term  'revenue  source'  shall  mean 
the  following  taxes  (as  further  defined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Commerce): 

"(A)  General  sales  or  gross  receipts  taxes. 

"(B)  Selective  ser\'ice  and  gross  receipts 
taxes. 

"(C)  License  taxes. 

"(D)  Individual  income  taxes. 

"(E)  Corfwration  income  taxes. 

"(P)  Property  taxes. 

"(G)  Death  and  gift  taxes. 

"(H)  Severance  taxes. 

"(9)  The  term  'tax  base',  with  respect  to  a 
revenue  source,  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce).". 

(c)  Section  1101  (a)(8)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  the 
Federal  family  assistance  percentage  com- 
puted under  part  A  of  title  IV  or  the  Feder- 
al medical  assistance  percentage  computed 
under  title  XIX.". 

(d)  Section  1118  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "403  (a), ",  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  part  A  of  title 
IV.". 

(e)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  1905  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  term  "Federal  medical 
assistance  percentage'  for  any  State  shall 
mean  100  per  centum  less  the  State  percent- 
age. 

"(B)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage shall  111  no  case  be  less  than  50  per 
centum  or  more  than  83  per  centum. 

"(C)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage for  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgrin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islancis 
shall  be  50  per  centum. 

""(D)  The  Federal  medical  assistance  per- 
centage shall  be  100  per  centum  with  re- 
st>ect  to  amounts  expended  as  medical  as- 
sistance for  services  which  are  received 
through  an  Indian  Health  Service  facility 
whether  operated  by  the  Indian  Health 
Service  or  by  an  Indian  tribe  or  tribal  orga- 
nization (as  defined  in  section  4  of  the 
Indian  Health  Care  Improvement  Act.) 

""(2)  The  term  "State  percentage'  shall 
mean  that  percentage  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  45  per  centum  as  the  per  recipient 
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tax  capacity  of  a  SUte  for  the  most  recently 
completed  calendar  year  bears  to  the  per  re- 
cipient national  tax  capacity  for  such  calen- 
dar year. 

"(3)  The  term  per  recipient  tax  capacity 
of  a  State'  shall  mean  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  aggregate  tax  capacity  of  a 
State  for  a  calendar  year  by  the  average 
monthly  number,  for  such  calendar  year,  of 
individuals  residing  within  such  State  with 
respect  to  whom  medical  assistance  is  paid 
under  a  SUte  plan  established  by  such 
State  and  approved  by  the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  section  1902. 

"(4)  The  term  'per  recipient  national  tax 
capacity  shall  mean  the  amount  obtained 
by  dividing  the  sum  of  the  aggregate  tax  ca- 
pacities of  all  States  (except  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands)  for  a  calendar  year  by  the 
average  monthly  number,  for  such  calendar 
year,  of  individuals  residing  in  such  States 
with  respect  to  whom  medical  assistance  is 
paid  under  a  State  plan  approved  by  the 
Secretary  pursuant  to  section  1902. 

"(5)  The  term  'aggregate  tax  capacity' 
shall  mean  the  sum  of  the  tax  capacities  of 
a  State  and  its  political  subdivisions  for  a 
calendar  year. 

"(6)  The  term  'tax  capacity'  shall  mean 
the  amount  derived  by  multiplying  the  rep- 
resentative tax  rate  with  respect  to  a  reve- 
nue source  for  a  calendar  year  by  the  tax 
base  of  a  State  and  its  political  subdivisions 
with  respect  to  such  revenue  source  for  such 
calendar  year. 

"(7)  The  term  representative  tax  rate' 
shall  mean  the  percentage  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  total  revenues  collected  by  all  States 
(except  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Guam,  and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands) 
and  their  political  subdivisions  with  respect 
to  a  revenue  source  for  a  calendar  year  by 
the  sum  of  the  tax  bases  of  such  States  and 
their  political  subdivisions  with  respect  to 
such  revenue  source  for  such  calendar  year. 

"(8)  The  term  revenue  source'  shall  mean 
the  following  taxes  (as  further  defined  by 
the  Secretary  after  consultation  with  the 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  and  the  Bureau  of  Economic 
Analysis  of  the  Department  of  Conunerce): 

"(A)  General  sales  or  gross  receipts  taxes. 

"(B)  Selective  service  and  gross  receipts 
taxes. 

"(C)  License  taxes. 

"(D)  Individual  income  taxes. 

"(E)  Corporation  income  taxes. 

"(P)  Property  taxes. 

"(O)  Death  and  gift  taxes. 

"(H)  Severance  taxes. 

"(9)  The  term  'tax  base',  with  respect  to  a 
revenue  source,  shall  have  the  meaning 
given  to  such  term  by  the  Secretary  (after 
consultation  with  the  Advisory  Commission 
on  Intergovernmental  Relations  and  the 
Bureau  of  Economic  Analysis  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce).". 

(e)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  quarters  beginning  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  34« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was 
added  as  a  cospon^or  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  certain  procedures  for  the 
adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration;  to  apply  the  pro- 


vision* of  section  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  rulemaliing  procedures 
of  tbk  Veterans'  Administration;  to 
provicie  for  judicial  review  of  certain 
final  (fecisions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attor- 
neys for  rendering  legal  representa- 
tion to  individuals  claiming  benefits 
underllaws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' .Administration;  and  for  other 
purpo  ses. 

S.  1698 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senat<  ir  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  a<  ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tional: ty  Act  to  provide  preferential 
treatn  ent  in  the  admission  of  certain 
childr  ;n  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel. 

S.  1947 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senatiir  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S, 
1947.  I  bill  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  infor- 
matioi  1. 

S.  1958 

At  t;  le  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958.  a  bill 
to  am(  nd  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

S.  1984 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
SenaUr  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Sucpson) 
was  a(  ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1984,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
missioi  Act  to  protect  the  legislative 
and  re  giilatory  authority  of  the  State 
legisla  ;ures.  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3048 

At  ti  le  request  of  Mr.  Crantson.  the 
SenaUr  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
was  a(  ded  as  a  cosponsof-  of  S.  2048.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  to  restore  eligibility  for  burial 
benef  i  .s  in  the  case  of  certain  veterans 
of  wai  whose  bodies  are  not  claimed, 
and  fa  r  other  purposes. 

S.  3385 

At  t  le  request  of  Mr.  Simpson,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the 
Senab  >r  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  the 
SenaUr  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston), the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  E>eConcini),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  S4nator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BintDii  X).  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Caroli  la  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cojponsors  of  S.  2385.  a  bill  to 
amend  subchapter  IV  of  chapter  73  of 
title  3S,  United  States  Code,  to  modify    drews) 
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the  VA  health  professionals  scholar- 
ship program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3463 

At  the  1  equest  of  Mr.  F>ressler,  the 
Senator  f -om  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2462,  a  bill  to  provide  appropriations 
for  an  a^cultural  export  credit  re- 
volving fund. 

S.  3543 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn.  the  Sen- 
ator froni  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly) 
was  addec^  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2543.  a 
bill  to  improve  the  effectiveness  and 
efficiency  [of  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts. 

S.  3558 

iquest  of  Mr.  Danfor'th.  the 
rom  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2556.  a 
lire  that  furniture  and  deco- 


was  addi 
Joint  Rei 
tion    to 
President 
June  20. 


At  the 
Senator 
was  adde< 
bill  to  reqi 

rative  accessories  for  use  in  offices  of 
certain  officers  of  the  Government  be 
procured  by  the  Administrator  of  Gen- 
eral Services,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3573 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
NicKLEs).  I  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (JMr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2572,  a  bill 
to  strengthen  law  enforcement  in  the 
areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking, aqd  for  other  purposes. 

S.J.  RES.  163 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  (North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
lution  162.  a  joint  resolu- 
uthorize    and    request    the 
to  designate   the  week   of 
982,  through  June  27.  1982. 
as  National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week.' 

SEMITE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  177 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Senator  If  rom  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt),  I  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici)  were  added  as 
cosponson  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
177.  a  joiat  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should 
engage  inl  substantial,  equitable,  and 
verifiable  jreductlons  of  their  nuclear 
n  a  manner  which  would 
to  peace  and  stability. 

lATZ  RKSOLUTIOIf  363 

equest  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
m  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
nator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
e  added  as  cosponsors  of 
lution  363,  a  resolution  ex- 
e  sense  of  the  Senate  with 

respect  td  Federal  fimding  for  fossil 

fuel  programs. 

t  BMAR  RKSOLUTIOIf  369 

At  the  rtequest  of  Mr.  Mitchell,  the 

Senator  f^om  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 

wis  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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Senate  Resolution  369.  a  resolution 
opposing  the  imposition  of  import  fees 
on  the  importation  of  any  crude  oil  or 
refined  petroleum  products. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  393,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
promptly  call  for  a  section  22  study  on 
honey  imports. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 100— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  STEEL 
UNFAIR  TRADE  PRACTICE 
CASES 

Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Glenn.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
D'Amato,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr.  Sarbanes, 
Mr.  QuAYLE,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Doren- 
berger,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
Mr.  Dixon.  Mr.  Heflin,  Mr.  Thur- 
mond, Mr.  Metzenbaum,  Mr.  Specter, 
Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr. 
Rollings,  Mr.  Denton,  Mr.  Hitodle- 
ston,  Mr.  BoscHwiTZ,  Mr.  Tower,  and 
Mr.  Hatch)  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
S.  Con.  Res.  100 

Whereas  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  critical  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  industrial 
economy,  which  employs  millions  of  work- 
ers and  sustains  the  Nation's  prosperity; 

Whereas  between  1971  and  the  present 
there  have  been  three  distinct  episodes  of 
dramatic  surges  in  importation  of  apparent- 
ly dumped  and  subsidized  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, episodes  which  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  1 18,000  steelmaking  Jobs,  to  the 
shrinking  of  production  by  20  percent,  and 
to  aborted  capital  Investment  planned  to 
modernize  the  steel  industry: 

Whereas  the  1981-1982  episode,  which  is 
the  most  serious,  has  resulted  in  100.000  lay- 
offs and  31,000  workers  on  short  workweeks 
and  threatens  to  abort  $7,000,000,000  in 
planned  capital  investment:  and 

Whereas  the  past  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  vigorously  enforce 
the  trade  laws  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  steel  industry,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  so  enforce  the  trade 
laws  in  this  most  serious  crisis  in  the  steel 
Industry  would  endanger  critical  planned  in- 
vestment and  modernization,  which  in  turn 
would  threaten  the  economy  and  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring^,  That  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  to  him  by  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  appropriate  agencies  to  vigorous- 
ly pursue  and  promptly  conclude  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  and  antidumping  duty  inves- 
tigations being  conducted  under  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  the  investigation 
being  conducted  under  chapter  1  of  title  III 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  concerning  foreign 
trade  practices  involving  carbon  steel  mill 
products  and  specialty  steel  mill  products: 
and 


(2)  the  Congress,  if  necessary,  should 
promptly  consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  offering  a  concurrent  resolution, 
together  with  25  cos(>onsors— 13 
Democrats  and  an  equal  number  of 
Republicans — expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  that  the  pending  steel  unfair 
trade  practice  cases  be  pursued  vigor- 
ously and  promptly  concluded. 

I  offer  this  resolution  to  bring  to  the 
Senate's  attention  in  the  clearest 
terms  possible  the  seriousness  and  im- 
mediacy of  the  crisis  facing  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  and  the  need  for 
prompt  remedial  action.  Let  me  begin 
by  making  a  few  comments  on  each  of 
the  introductory  clauses  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

First,  whereas  the  steel  industry  of 
the  United  States  is  critical  to  the  na- 
tional defense  and  to  the  maintenance 
of  a  strong  industrial  economy,  which 
employs  millions  of  workers  and  sus- 
tains the  Nation's  prosperity. 

On  this  point,  Mr.  President,  there 
should  be  no  disagreement.  The  steel 
industry  is  the  most  basic  industry  we 
have.  It  provides  the  backbone  for 
construction,  automobiles,  machinery, 
and  100  other  sectors.  A  continuing, 
modem,  efficient,  productive  capacity 
is  essential  both  to  our  economic 
health  and  our  long-term  national  se- 
curity. 

Second,  whereas  between  1971  and 
the  present  there  have  been  three  dis- 
tinct episodes  of  dramatic  surges  in 
importation  of  apparently  dumped 
and  subsidized  steel  mill  products,  epi- 
sodes which  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  118.000  steelmaking  jobs, 
to  the  shrinking  of  production  by  20 
percent,  and  to  aborted  capital  invest- 
ment planned  to  modernize  the  steel 
industry. 

Out  of  deference  to  the  pendency  of 
the  investigations,  the  resolution 
refers  to  the  "apparently"  dumped 
and  subsidized  imports.  There  is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind.  Mr.  President,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  much  doubt  in 
anyone  else's  mind,  including  the  Eu- 
ropeans', that  the  dumping  and  subsi- 
dizing are  facts.  As  our  U.S  Trade  Rep- 
resentative. Bill  Brock,  said  the  other 
day  at  the  National  Press  Club,  this  is 
an  area  where  we  have  internationally 
agreed  upon  rules— rules  the  Elurope- 
ans  have  agreed  to  obey.  Yet.  the  Eu- 
ropeans have  chosen  to  ignore  those 
rules  in  order  to  preserve  jobs  in  an  in- 
efficient industry  there,  at  the  cost  of 
jobs  here.  Along  with  Ambassador 
Brock  I  have  some  sympathy  for  the 
problems  of  the  European  steel  indus- 
try. Having  postponed  essential  mod- 
ernization and  productivity  decisions 
for  a  number  of  years,  they  are  now  in 
worse  shape  than  we  are  and  strug- 
gling to  catch  up.  The  European  Com- 
munity's rationalization  plan  provides 
some  hope  of  progress  in  that  direc- 


tion—if the  EC  has  the  political 
strength  to  adhere  to  it.  Deadlines  for 
eliminating  subsidies  have  already 
slipped,  and  it  is  obvious  in  recent 
months  that  there  has  been  little  or 
no  effort  to  get  control  of  shipments 
to  the  United  States,  even  in  the  face 
of  the  pending  trade  complaints. 

In  the  face  of  these  problems,  how- 
ever, the  solutions  of  rationalization 
and  modernization,  reduction  of 
excess,  inefficient  capacity,  are  clear. 
What  is  unclear  is  whether  the  politi- 
cal will  exists  to  implement  the  solu- 
tion. But  the  important  consideration 
from  our  standpoint  must  be,  whether 
the  political  will  is  there  or  not,  we 
cannot  permit  the  European  indus- 
try—a less  efficient  industry— to  sur- 
vive at  the  expense  of  ours. 

Third,  whereas  the  1981-82  episode, 
which  is  the  most  serious,  has  resulted 
in  100,000  layoffs  and  31,000  workers 
on  short  workweeks  and  threatens  to 
abort  $7,000,000,000  in  planned  capital 
investment. 

These  tragic  numbers  reveal  the  true 
extent  of  the  crisis  and  what  the  Euro- 
pean actions  have  cost  us.  Industry  ca- 
pacity utilization  is  heading  toward  50 
percent,  and  in  some  cases  has  already 
fallen  below  that  figure. 

As  serious  as  the  present  injury  may 
seem,  however,  it  pales  in  comparison 
to  its  implications  for  the  future  of 
the  domestic  industry.  The  industry 
must  modernize  its  aging  plants  if  it  is 
to  remain  a  viable  force  in  our  econo- 
my. It  has  announced  over  $6  billion  in 
capital  spending  plans  over  the  last 
year.  This  represents  a  very  real  and 
very  meaningful  commitment  to  the 
future  of  basic  steel  on  the  part  of  our 
domestic  industry.  Recent  (K>mpany 
announcements  have  made  it  very 
clear,  however,  that  the  pace— and 
indeed  the  implementation — of  those 
plans  are  jeopardized  by  the  record 
levels  of  steel  imports  experienced  in 
recent  quarters.  It  is  clear  that  the  in- 
dustry cannot  maintain  the  status 
quo — it  must  move  in  one  of  two  direc- 
tions. Either  it  will  modernize  or  it  will 
shrink.  If  the  modernization  programs 
announced  by  the  industry  are  cur- 
tailed as  a  result  of  our  inability  to 
deal  effectively  with  unfairly  traded 
imports,  the  result  will  be  permanent 
loss  of  thousands  of  jobs  in  the  indus- 
try. In  effect,  the  practice  of  exporting 
unemployment  on  the  part  of  our 
trading  partners  will  be  permanently 
(M>ndoned.  This  is  a  result  we  cannot 
permit.  But  it  is  one  we  invite  if  U.S. 
trade  laws  are  perceived  as  a  paper 
tiger.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  sug- 
gest that  the  future  of  the  domestic 
steel  Industry  rests  on  the  effective  en- 
forcement of  our  trade  laws. 

Fourth,  whereas  the  past  failure  of 
the  U.S.  Government  to  vigorously  en- 
force the  trade  laws  has  contributed  to 
the  decline  of  the  steel  industry,  and 
the  failure  of  the  Government  to  so  en- 
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force  the  trade  laws  in  this  most  seri- 
ous crisis  in  the  steel  industry  would 
endanger  critical  planned  investment 
and  modernization,  which  in  turn 
would  threaten  the  economy  and  the 
national  defense  of  the  United  States. 

I  recall,  Mr.  President,  back  in  1977, 
two  steel  crises  ago,  a  major  meeting 
at  the  White  House  on  steel  convened 
by  then-P»resident  Carter.  At  the  meet- 
ing he  said  that  he  had  just  learned 
that  our  Government  was  not  fully  en- 
forcing our  trade  laws,  and  he  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  do  some- 
thing about  that.  Later  on,  someone 
apparently  told  him  what  that  would 
mean  in  terms  of  reducing  European 
imports  to  this  country  and  of  the 
troubles  that  would  cause  with  the  Eu- 
ropeans—as it  certainly  has  at 
present— and  he  decided  to  try  a  more 
modest  path— the  Trigger  Price  Mech- 
ansim,  which  over  the  long  term  did 
not  succeed  in  getting  a  handle  on  im- 
ports, and,  at  the  time  of  its  abolition, 
was  being  widely  circumvented  by 
many  foreign  producers. 

The  current  administration,  in  my 
judgment,  is  to  be  commended  for  the 
forthright  maimer  in  which  it  has  pro- 
ceeded with  the  pending  cases  and  for 
its  apparent  determination  to  see 
them  through  to  their  conclusion.  One 
of  the  things  that  has  frequently 
bothered  a  number  of  us  on  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  from  time  to  time  is 
what  we  perceive  as  tactical  negotiat- 
ing weaknesses  on  the  part  of  our  ne- 
gotiators. Simply  put,  we  get  inpa- 
tient; we  get  nervous;  and  we  settle  for 
less  than  we  should.  Thus  far  that  has 
not  happened  in  steel  under  the 
Reagan  administration.  It  is  the  pur- 
pose of  this  resolution  to  reinforce 
that  commitment  on  the  part  of  the 
administration  and  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  we  act  ag- 
gressively to  maintain  both  domestic 
law  as  well  as  the  international  rules 
of  fair  trade  that  have  been  agreed 
upon  in  the  GATT. 

The  magnitude  of  these  violations  of 
the  rules  can  be  seen  in  the  breadth  of 
coverage  of  the  cases  that  have  been 
filed.  The  product  categories  covered 
by  the  petitions  account  for  almost  70 
percent  of  1981  domestic  mill  ship- 
ments. The  countries  covered  by  the 
petitions  account  for  90  percent  of 
U.S.  imports  of  all  steel  mill  products 
in  1981.  Those  countries  include:  Bel- 
gium, France,  West  Germany.  Italy. 
Luxembourg,  the  Netherlands,  Great 
Britain,  Brazil,  Canada.  Romania, 
South  Africa,  Spain,  Austria,  Sweden, 
Japan,  Argentina,  and  Venezuela. 

From  the  standpoint  of  import  pene- 
tration, the  products  covered  in  the 
cases  from  the  countries  named  ac- 
counted for  over  50  percent  of  those 
specific  products  in  1981. 

As  the  resolution  points  out,  Mr. 
President,  these  figures  do  not  mean 
simply  loss  of  sales  for  a  year  or  two. 
In  many  cases,  they  mean  long-term 


loss  of  market  share  and  loss  of  earn- 
ings vitiUy  needed  for  modernization 
prograiis.  Without  that  investment  we 
cannot  restore  the  industry  to  full 
competitiveness. 

Peoplt  sometimes  complain.  Mr. 
President,  that  the  industry  is  diversi- 
fying away  from  steel.  The  answer  to 
that  is  that  it  should  be  no  surprise— 
you  can  make  more  money  elsewhere, 
and  yoi  cannot  expect  companies  to 
pour  fiinds  into  enterprises  facing 
unfair  foreign  competition,  expensive 
environinental  requirements,  and, 
until  rcbently,  tax  laws  that  discour- 
aged new  investment.  Ironically,  diver- 
sificatid  i  over  the  long  term  has 
meant  nore  investment  available  to 
the  ste<  1  sector,  but  the  way  to  deal 
with  diversification  is  not  to  prohibit 
it,  but  to  create  economic  and  legal 
conditions  that  allow  the  industry  to 
prosper, 

First  md  foremost  among  those  is 
bringing  to  an  end  the  unfair  trade 
practices  I  have  been  discussing.  This 
would  cteate  what  David  Roderick,  the 
chief  « xecutive  officer  of  United 
States  Steel,  calls  the  level  playing 
field,  a  trading  enviroiunent  in  which 
all  pro<j  ucers  play  by  the  same  rules, 
where  t  He  free  market  truly  prevails, 
and  wl  ere  sales  and  earnings  are 
based  on  productivity  and  comparative 
advantage  rather  than  on  Government 
subsidies. 

What  \s  particularly  irritating  in  this 
context  is  the  casual  use  of  the  term 
"proteciaonism"  to  describe  the  indus- 
try's insistence  on  equity  and  justice. 
What  tHis  resolution,  and  the  pending 
unfair  ti'ade  practices  cases  are  talking 
about  ^  not  protectionism  but  an 
effort  tb  restore  free  market  Condi- 
tions to  the  steel  industry.  What  does 
the  ten »  "free  market"  mean?  It  does 
not  met  n  only  that  the  United  States 
lets  in  a  1  products  without  restrictions 
and  without  regard  for  the  conse- 
quences. It  means  that  we  support  the 
theory  of  comparative  advantage  and 
that  we  want  to  see  steel  sales  based 
on  that  principle  and  not  on  artificial 
advantages  like  Government  subsidies 
which  iistort  the  free  market  and 
reward  he  inefficient. 

That  s  the  real  question,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: W  hether  we  are  going  to  contin- 
ue to  to  erate  conditions  which  reward 
the  inefficient  and  penalize  American 
workersi  in  the  process. 

This  I  resolution  stands  squarely 
behind  [the  idea  that  we  should  use 
our  trade  laws  as  they  were  intended 
to  be  uapd— to  restore  free  market  con- 
ditions, auid  to  uphold  the  internation- 
al rulesj  that  most  countries  have  ac- 
cepted. I 

The  final  clause  of  the  resolution 
carries  that  though  one  step  further. 
It  state^  that  the  Congress,  if  neces- 
sary, "thould  promptly  consider  ap- 
propriaie  legislation  to  strengthen" 
our  trades  laws.  I  want  to  make  clear 
in   thatj  regard,   Mr.   President,   that 
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while  our  t  -ade  laws  appear  to  be  op- 
erating nomally  and  statutory  dead- 
lines have  t  lus  far  been  met,  I  do  have 
a  growing  concern  about  the  ability  of 
those  laws  to  deal  with  this  problem  in 
the  short  t^rm.  While  I  am  confident 
that  the  ultimate  outcome  of  the  vari- 
ous cases  Will  be  findings  of  subsidy 
and  dumping  and  the  imposition  of 
substantial  duties  on  European  im- 
ports, that  future  result  does  not  ef- 
fectively daal  with  the  import  crisis 
now.  It  appears  from  the  import  data 
over  the  pait  few  months  that  Europe- 
an produce^,  anticipating  findings  ad- 
verse to  them,  are  trying  to  get  as 
much  steel  into  the  United  States  as 
they  can  vefore  our  laws  shut  the 
door.  As  a  i-esult  imports  are  ruiming 
far  ahead  df  last  year,  and  the  indus- 
try is  suffering  the  severe  injury  I  de- 
tailed earlier. 

To  remedy  this  problem  I  wrote  two 
weeks  ago  (o  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Baldrige  urging  him  to  declare  "criti- 
cal circumsl^ances"  in  these  cases,  a  de- 
termination which  would  permit  the 
retroactive  [suspension  of  liquidation 
and  assessment  of  duties  should  the 
findings  of  Subsidy  and  dumping  be  af- 
firmative. Although  no  penalty  would 
be  applied  to  the  importers  prior  to 
such  affirmktive  findings,  the  declara- 
tion now  tfiat  critical  circumstances 
exist  would  send  a  clear  signal  to  the 
European  producers  that  we  are 
taking  this  matter  very  seriously  and 
intend  to  impose  duties  on  them  at  the 
earliest  pont  permitted  by  our  law 
and  intemaiional  agreements. 

The  Seoretary's  response,  both 
public  and  private,  indicated  his  will- 
ingness to  make  such  a  finding  should 
the  facts  w^ant  it— and  I  am  confi- 
dent they  do— but  suggested  he  would 
not  do  so  until  the  same  time  that  the 
preliminary  determination  is  made.  In 
the  subsidy  cases  that  is  June  10.  In 
the  dumping  cases  I  expect  it  to  be 
around  August  9. 

Mr.  President,  that  position  is  con- 
sistent witn  the  Department's  regula- 
tions but  clearly  inconsistent  with  the 
law,  which  Ij^tates  that  the  Secretary 
shall  act  oii  such  a  request  promptly 
after  it  is  made.  In  the  steel  cases  it 
was  made  fit  the  time  the  petitions 
were  filed— in  most  cases  last  January. 
Surely  by  the  middle  of  May  it  should 
be  possible  to  determine  whether  the 
criteria  for  a  critical  circumstance  de- 
termination—massive imports  over  a 
relatively  short  period  and  export  sub- 
sidies-are present.  Similarly,  it  should 
be  possible  at  this  point  to  make  the 
same  judgment  with  respect  to  the  cri- 
teria for  critical  circumstances  in  the 
dumping  ca  tes. 

This  is  ar  issue  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary and  I  will  have  more  discussion, 
along  with  the  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, who  also  has  authority  to  sus- 
pend liquidation  at  his  discretion.  In 
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my  judgment  this  is  a  case  where  such 
discretion  should  be  exercised. 

If  we  cannot  solve  this  problem 
through  such  discussions,  then  the 
Congress  may  have  to  do  it  legislative- 
ly. The  concurrent  resolution  we  are 
considering  today  does  not  speak  di- 
rectly to  that  point,  but  I  mention  it 
to  make  clear  that  the  resolution's 
concluding  point  about  trade  law 
amendments  is  not  an  empty  phrase. 
There  may  well  be  areas  where  the 
law  is  not  providing  the  needed  relief, 
and  those  are  areas  which  Congress 
should  examine— through  the  normal 
committee  process.  This  resolution  sig- 
nals congressional  intent  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  this  resolution 
will  be  taken  up  promptly  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  promptly  reported, 
and  promptly  acted  upon.  It  is  a 
timely  resolution.  I  think  it  signifies 
our  determination  that  our  unfair 
trade  laws  should  work  and  work  ef- 
fectively, consistent  with  our  responsi- 
bilities under  GATT.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  resolution  at 
the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
many  times  in  this  Chamber  I  have 
taken  the  opportunity  to  discuss  the 
deepening  crisis  in  our  domestic  steel 
industry.  I  join  with  my  colleagues 
who  are  outstanding  leaders  in  the 
Senate  Steel  Caucus,  Senator  John 
Heinz  and  Senator  John  Glenn,  and 
the  many  other  Senators  who  associ- 
ate themselves  in  offering  a  concur- 
rent resolution  expressing  our  strong 
and  deeply  held  belief  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  our  trade 
laws  and  the  expeditious  processing  of 
the  pending  steel  trade  cases  should  be 
a  priority  of  the  administration  and 
the  Congress.  Our  resolution  calls  for 
the  President  to  vigorously  pursue  and 
promptly  conclude  the  steel  trade  in- 
vestigations involving  steel  imports  of 
carbon  steel  mill  products  and  special- 
ty steel  mill  products.  Further,  the 
resolution  states  that  the  Congress 
should  consider  legislation  to 
strengthen,  if  necessary,  the  trade 
laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  in  fair  trade 
and  I  have  been  actively  involved  in 
the  development  of  policies  which  will 
revitalize  our  domestic  steel  industry. 
We  must  not  stand  by  and  watch  as 
this  basic  industry  is  destroyed  by  im- 
ports, and  as  thousands  of  workers  in 
the  domestic  industry  lose  their  jobs. 
Let  us  look  at  this  issue  in  human 
terms.  During  the  week  ending  May  8, 
1982,  there  were  94,000  wage  rate 
workers  on  layoff  in  the  steel  industry, 
and  there  were  more  than  25,OO0  work- 
ers on  short  work  weeks.  We  cannot 
continue  to  allow  unfairly  priced  steel 
imports  to  force  our  workers  into  the 
unemployment  lines. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  unem- 
ployment is  11.3  percent  for  March. 
Our  single  largest  steel  employer, 
Weirton  Steel  in  Weirton,  W.  Va.,  em- 


ploys 8,900  workers,  cut  back  from 
12,000.  We  know  that  National  Steel 
Corp.,  which  owns  Weirton  Steel,  has 
announced  its  intention  to  sell  the 
plant  to  the  employees.  I  have  been 
working  diligently  with  the  Weirton 
community  and  with  my  West  Virginia 
colleagues  and  the  Governor  and 
others  to  assist  in  this  effort.  We  have 
other  cutbacks  in  steel  and  in  coal  and 
aluminum  and  basic  industries  in  West 
Virginia.  In  steel  we  have  a  number  of 
trade  cases  pending.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress must  go  on  record  in  support  of 
vigorous  enforcement  of  our  trade 
laws.  Our  economic  health  depends  on 
a  strong,  productive,  industrial  base. 
The  steel  industry  is  a  critical  compo- 
nent of  that  base.  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
approve  the  resolution  and  send  a 
message  that  this  Nation  expects  fair 
trade  in  the  international  marketplace 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of  our  trade 
laws. 

I  commend  the  work  of  my  West  Vir- 
ginia colleague  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Bob  Mollohan.  A  few 
weeks  ago,  he  addressed  a  meeting  of 
district  23  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  His  remarks  concerning 
the  domestic  steel  industry  and  the 
economic  problems  besetting  our 
Nation  are  insightful,  and  stimulating. 
I  recommend  Mr.  Mollohan's  words 
to  the  Members  of  the  Senate  for 
study  and  consideration.  I  ask  to  insert 
Representative  Mollohan's  remarks  in 
the  Record  following  my  comments. 
The  remarks  follow: 
Remarks  op  Hon.  Robert  H.  Mollohan. 

First  District.  West  Virginia 
I  don't  need  to  tell  this  group  that  we 
have  serious  economic  problems  in  this 
country.  We  are  seeing  a  shakeout  of  indus- 
try up  and  down  the  Ohio  Valley.  You  of  all 
people  know  that  unemployment  and  slack 
industrial  capacity  are  indicators  that  our 
industrial  base  is  in  trouble. 

The  latest  figures  I  have  seen  show  25  per- 
cent of  steelworkers  are  either  laid  off  or  on 
a  short  workweek.  That  is  116,000  of  you. 
Only  52  percent  of  our  steel  industry  capac- 
ity is  in  use  even  as  imports  maintain  a  20- 
percent  market  share.  And  we  have  all  seen 
the  announcement  of  first  quarter  losses. 

None  of  this  is  new.  What  began  several 
years  ago  In  Youngstown  has  now  arrived  in 
Wheeling.  And  we  have  never  really  recov- 
ered from  the  sharp  decline  in  steel  produc- 
tion that  we  had  in  1980. 

There  has  been  almost  a  continuous  de- 
cline since  then  in  auto  and  truck  produc- 
tion and  in  home  appliances.  This  devastat- 
ing recession  is  now  entering  its  tenth 
month  and  it  has  choked  off  changes  in  the 
steel  industry  that  would  have  helped. 

We  thought  we  had  bought  some  time 
when  the  Carter  administration  reinstated 
the  trigger  price  mechanism  to  give  us  some 
relief  from  imports.  The  Tripartite  Advisory 
Committee  then  recommended  additional 
measures  to: 

Increase  investment  in  modernization  of 
steel  plants  and  equipment,  foster  adoption 
of  the  most  advanced  steelmaking  technolo- 
gy, ea^  the  impact  of  environmental  re- 
quirements, and  provide  labor  and  commu- 
nities adjustment  assistance  where  the  in- 
dustry shakeouts  were  particularly  severe. 


The  Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion cooperated  to  liberalize  depreciation 
rules  and  investment  tax  credits.  The  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus  pushed  hard  and 
won  the  battle  for  an  extension  of  environ- 
mental compliance  deadlines. 

But  high  interest  rates  and  other  factors 
almost  immediately  began  an  economic 
downturn.  Sales  and  production  dropped. 
Unemployment  climbed  steadily  and  the  re- 
cession stopped  new  investment  cold. 

Even  as  the  economy  worsened,  the  ad- 
ministration attacked  and  cut  back  adjust- 
ment assistance,  including  the  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation, 
funds  for  job  training  and  economic  devel- 
opment funds.  These  cuts  were  justified  as 
necessary  to  achieve  a  balanced  budget.  Yet 
the  1982  deficit,  this  year's  budget  deficit, 
will  be  about  $100  billion,  the  largest  in  our 
history. 

I  think  you  should  know,  too.  that  the 
Congressional  Steel  Caucus  has  asked  a 
half-dozen  times  for  meetings  with  the 
President  to  discuss  the  magnitude  of  these 
problems  for  our  working  men  and  women. 
And  we  have  yet  to  get  in  the  Oval  Office. 
One  out  of  four  Congressmen  and  women 
is  a  steel  Caucus  member.  Yet  six  months 
have  passed  since  we  first  requested  a  meet- 
ing with  the  President.  That  is  incredible  to 
me.  Real  concern  is  a  lot  more  than  just 
mentioning  Steubenville  in  a  speech. 

We  are  putting  together  now  a  concurrent 
congressional  resolution  that  calls  for  great- 
er administration  attention  to  our  problems, 
particularly  the  problems  resulting  from 
the  importation  of  foreign  steel  that  is  sub- 
sidized or  dumped  in  this  country. 

The  executive  branch,  of  course,  is  work- 
ing on  the  petitions  filed  by  seven  steel  com- 
panies against  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices. But  in  its  desire  to  be  seen  as  commit- 
ted to  free  trade,  this  administration  seems 
terribly  reluctant  to  take  a  stand  for  fair 
trade. 

The  congressional  resolution  will  call  for 
the  President  to  expedite  the  processing  of 
these  cases  and  to  recommend,  if  necessary, 
changes  in  the  law  that  would  strengthen 
the  process.  We  need  a  preliminary  finding 
as  soon  as  possible  and  a  final  decision 
before  the  year  is  out. 

In  the  longer  term,  of  course,  we  need 
growth  in  demand  for  steel  to  boost  produc- 
tion and  employment.  We  may  see  fewer 
total  workers,  but  the  level  of  employment 
will  be  more  stable.  And  because  of  new 
processes  and  equipment  and  higher  rates 
of  usage  in  existing  plants,  we  should  have 
lower  operating  costs  and  high  productivity. 
We  can  only  get  to  the  longer  term  by  get- 
ting out  of  this  bust  period,  however.  That 
is  why  we  are  working  hard  to  come  up  with 
serious  and  realistic  alternatives  to  the 
Reagan  budget  plans.  You  may  have  seen 
that  by  more  than  two-to-one  the  American 
people  want  the  administration  to  try  some- 
thing other  than  more  of  its  cut  spending, 
cut  taxes  program. 

It  is  not  surprising  why.  The  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  proposed  by  the  administration 
would,  according  to  most  recent  estimates, 
give  us  a  180  billion  dollar  deficit  next  year. 
That  is  hard  to  believe,  but  it  results  from 
an  economic  program  founded  on  unrealis- 
tic economic  assumptions  and  on  unproven 
economic  theories. 

We  have  seen  some  relief  from  double- 
digit  inflation  and  a  miniscule  individual 
income  tax  cut.  But  persistently  high  inter- 
est rates  and  record  unemployment  have 
given  us  lower  income,  lower  production. 
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lower  investment,  lower  growth,  lower  earn- 
ings, and  lower  savings. 

The  experts  say  the  big  deficits  and  high 
interest  rates  endorsed  by  the  administra- 
tion guarantee  us  more  of  the  same.  So  it  is 
not  surprising  why  we  need  some  changes. 

Earlier  this  year  I  told  the  Wheeling 
Chamber  of  Commerce  that  we  needed  an 
emplpyment-based  strategy  in  our  budget. 
The  Congress  finally  moved  to  provide 
emergency  unemployment  assistance.  We 
are  working  on  making  more  comprehensive 
the  extended  unemployment  compensation 
program.  Plans  for  a  new  Federal  jobs  train- 
ing program,  built  on  our  experience,  would 
focus  training  on  youth  and  the  long-term 
unemployed. 

We  simply  can't  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  those  least  responsible  for  our 
troubles.  Yet  we  have  more  administration 
proposals  to  cut  education,  cut  vocational 
education,  cut  Job  training,  and  cut  the 
social  services  that  provide  the  unemployed 
and  the  working  poor  with  some  way  of  get- 
ting minimal  shelter,  medical  care,  and  food. 

These  are  short-sighted  and  unrealistic 
proposals  designed  to  eliminate  our  long- 
standing policy  of  investing  in  the  human 
capital  of  this  country.  We  need  some  social 
responsibility  as  well  as  some  fiscal  respon- 
sibility in  our  Federal  accounts. 

I  do  not  buy  and  I  believe  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  my  colleagues  do  not  buy  the  fadish 
notion  that  the  PVderal  Government  can 
only  stand  idly  by  while  people  struggle 
against  natural  and  economic  disaster.  I 
don't  think  this  group  in  the  White  House 
understands.  The  American  people  look  to 
the  Federal  Government  for  leadership  and 
aid  in  improving  the  standard  and  quality  of 
life,  for  greater  equality  and  Justice. 

I  remain  tremendously  proud  of  the  social 
programs  and  social  progress  in  this  country 
over  the  last  50  years.  This  progress  has  its 
roots  in  the  efforts  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
and  the  tragic  decade  of  the  1930's. 

Some  of  you  might  remember  that  former 
Vice  President  John  Nance  Gamer  decades 
ago  in  jest  summed  up  the  problems  of  the 
United  States  as  "Too  much  John  L.  Lewis 
and  too  much  government  spending."  Now 
we  have  another  simply  litany:  "Too  Much 
Tip  O'Neill  and  too  much  spending. "  But  re- 
grettably this  seems  to  be  the  whole  basis  of 
White  House  policy  instead  of  Just  a  Joke. 

We  should  recognize  these  for  the  quips 
they  are  and  move  forward  from  here  tack- 
ling our  real  problems  together  as  we  all 
were  elected  to  do.  I  don't  take  any  great 
pride  in  the  break  down  in  effective  govern- 
ment that  we  are  seeing  right  now.  I  don't 
think  it  was  a  great  idea  to  shut  down  the 
Government  for  a  few  hours  or  try  to  run  it 
on  a  continuing  resolution. 

We  were  elected  to  make  the  political 
system  work  not  sabotage  it  with  unrealistic 
and  dogmatic  economic  plans.  We  have  had 
a  year  of  that  and  the  polls  show  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  say  they  are  worse 
the  wear  for  it.  Bankruptcies  and  despair 
again  plague  us. 

We  need  to  start  with  an  honest  assess- 
ment of  our  problems.  You  have  heard  the 
sliding  prediction  that  recovery  will  start: 

In  anticipation  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Reagan  plan; 

When  the  Reagan  plan  is  adopted; 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1982; 

In  the  second  quarter  of  1982; 

With  the  July  1982  Ux  cut: 

In  the  second  half  of  1982  and  so  on. 

But  recovery  will  not  come  until  interest 
rates  come  down,  until  we  get  a  handle  on 
the  $200  billion  deficits  facing  us,  until  we 


can  boo4t  employment  and  truly  stimulate 
investment. 

We  n^d  a  bipartisan  approach,  yes.  But 
let  us  lAiderstand  that  the  bipartisan  ap- 
proach will  have  to  change  significantly  the 
Presidei^'s  budget  plan.  The  President's 
plan  as  dutllned  several  months  ago  is  large- 
ly Irreletant  now  except  in  political  impor- 
tance to  the  President. 

1  knoMV  that  we  all  will  appreciate  the  con- 
tinuation of  support  we  have  received  from 
labor  leaders  like  yourselves.  I  know  that  I 
personally  have  enjoyed  a  close  working  and 
social  relationship  with  the  steelworkers,  es- 
pecially you  in  district  23. 

I  urge  you  to  continue  to  press  your  inter- 
ests and  j  views  on  whomever  is  in  the  Con- 
gress oriin  the  White  House.  The  political 
process  works  because  citizens  tmd  groups 
keep  coiking  back,  forcing  it  to  respond  in 
one  way  pr  another. 

I  believe  our  Government  has  worked  to 
the  benont  of  every  American,  especially  in 
the  decades  since  F.D.R.  But  I  think  it  can 
work  betjter.  I  want  all  of  us— the  President, 
the  Congress,  you  and  me— to  make  it  work 
better.    ] 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  ithe  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor froifi  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz).  It 
is  critical  to  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can steal  ii)dustry,  an  industry  so  vital 
to  our  aational  security,  that  there  be 
and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
e  laws  against  the  illegal 
of  steel  on  American  mar- 
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el  industry  is  now  operating 
han  50  percent  capacity,  even 
lower  tAan  the  years  of  the  Great  De- 
pressiod.  and  unemployment  levels  in 
the  industry  have  reached  over 
100,000  pmployees.  Import  penetration 
has  incileased  dramatically  throughout 
all  of  ipsi  and  the  beginning  of  this 
year.  Ir|  March  of  this  year.  I  intro- 
duced $.  2167.  the  Unfair  Foreign 
Competition  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  will 
grant  American  industries  broader  and 
direct  access  to  the  courts  to  prevent 
economic  injury  in  antidumping  cases 
and  countervailing  duty  suits.  This 
legislatlbn  will  provide  more  expedi- 
tious and  effective  relief  to  those  com- 
panies and  industries  injured  by  for- 
eign products  being  dumped  or  sold  on 
the  AiAerican  market  at  less  than 
their  fair  value.  Hearings  were  held  on 
this  legislation  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  on  Monday,  May  24. 

I  recently  held  hearings  in  Pitts- 
burgh. iPa.,  to  assess  the  impact  of 
steel  imports  and  illegal  dumping  on 
the  ecoiiomy  of  western  Pennsylvania. 
In  addkion,  I  conducted  the  citizens 
forum  in  Mon  Valley.  Based  on  the 
input  ij  received  at  these  meetings,  I 
can  testify  that  the  impact  of  dumping 
in  forei^  government  subsidies  on  the 
American  steel  industry  has  been  ab- 
solutely devastating  and  is  continuing 
to  worsen.  Pete  Love,  president  of  Na- 
tional Steel,  expressed  this  best  when 
he  stat^: 

The  st^el  business  in  this  country  is  cur- 
rently stfferlng  through  the  longest  and 
deepest  Repression  since  National  Steel  was 
founded  In  1929. 
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continuing  and  rapid  de- 
American  steel  industry, 
e  illegal  dumping  of  prod- 
markets,  it  is  absolutely  es- 
the  Department  of  Com- 
the   International   Trade 
immediately    and    vigor- 
e  our  fair  trade  laws.  Any 
lay     will     Jeopardize     the 
e  entire  industry  and  our 


national  security. 

•  Mr.  DEl^ON.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
in  cospons^ring  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Pennsylvania  and  West 
Virginia  to|  express  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  thai  the  administration  should 
vigorously  enforce  our  trade  laws  and 
expedite  a  decision  on  the  current 
steel-dumping  cases. 

I  have  loBg  been  an  advocate  of  free 
trade.  I  believe  that  free  trade  benefits 
industry  and  consumers  alike  by  creat- 
ing competition  that  compels  industry 
to  be  efficient  and  sell  its  products  to 
consumers  at  the  lowest  competitive 
price.  Alonjg  with  that,  however,  all 
producers  aind  their  governments  have 
the  responsibility  to  avoid  using  unfair 
practices  siich  as  dumping  or  subsidies 
designed  toj  gain  unfair  advantage  and 
to  destroy  the  free  market  system. 
Current  economic  data  suggests  that 
such  unfair^  trade  practices  are  now  af- 
fecting our  pteel  industry. 

The  quaiitity  of  steel  products  im- 
ported into  the  United  States  has  dra- 
matically increased  in  the  past  few 
years.  The  ^  total  import  share  of  the 
U.S.  markei,  which  averaged  15.4  per- 
cent for  th«  1970-80  period  as  a  whole, 
increased  tb  16.3  percent  in  1980,  to 
19.1  percent  in  1981,  and  to  approxi- 
mately 20  pbrcent  today. 

These  fioires  by  themselves  do  not 
prove  that^mfair  trade  practices  have 
been  used  by  foreign  producers  to  in- 
crease their  market  shares.  The  De- 
partment ot  Conunerce  and  the  Inter- 
national Tijade  Commission  have  con- 
cluded, however,  that  there  is  suffi- 
cient data  to  warrant  further  investi- 
gation and  {Consideration  of  the  possi- 
ble impositjion  of  counterveiling  and 
dumping  dlities  against  foreign  steel 
producers  v  ho  can  be  shown  to  violate 
the  rules  of  free  trade. 

By  1977,  jalmost  one  quarter  of  the 
non-American  free  world  steel  capac- 
ity was  owned  by  Governments,  and  in 
few  nation^,  other  than  the  United 
States,  wai  the  steel  industry  inde- 
pendent of  some  form  of  government 
subsidy.  As  [the  world  demand  for  steel 
government  subsidies  in- 
ther  nations  attempted  to 
position  of  their  own  in- 
sidies  have  taken  various 
%  from  free  or  below 
the  cancellation  of 
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market  loains  to 
loan  obligations. 

The  pending  steel  cases  are  based  on 
allegations  that  some  foreign  produc- 
ers have  dx  mped  steel  products  in  the 


United  States  at  5  percent  to  60  per- 
cent below  fair  market  value.  The 
complaints  have  received  $30  billion  in 
government  subsidies  during  the  past 
6  years  and  will  receive  another  $30 
billion  during  the  next  4  years.  Mr. 
President,  this  is  not  free  trade. 

Such  practices  have  had  a  major  det- 
rimental effect  on  the  domestic  steel 
industry.  Since  the  beginning  of  1981, 
over  77,000  steelworkers  have  been 
laid  off.  This  affects  many  States.  It 
has  a  particularly  severe  effect  on  my 
State.  Recently,  United  States  Steel 
announced  that  it  will  close  one  of  its 
largest  plants,  in  Fairfield,  Ala.  The 
closing  of  the  Fairfield  plant  will  in- 
volve the  layoff  of  3,200  workers,  strik- 
ing another  major  blow  to  the  intoler- 
able unemployment  in  Alabama. 
Other  States  have  similar  problems. 
The  current  flood  of  cheap  foreign 
steel  will  also  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  domestic  industry's  long-range 
plans  to  invest  over  $6  billion  in  cap- 
ital investment. 

In  January  1982,  7  domestic  steel 
companies  filed  over  100  antidumping 
and  counterveiling  duty  cases  against 
steel  producers  in  11  foreign  nations. 
The  Department  of  Commerce  is  cur- 
rently conducting  55  investigations,  in- 
volving over  90  percent  of  the  imports 
covered  by  the  petitions. 

Recently.  I  had  a  lengthy  discussion 
of  the  steel  import  Issue  with  Lionel 
Olmer.  Undersecretary  of  Commerce 
for  International  Trade.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce will  rule  in  favor  of  the  domes- 
tic producers.  I  am  pleased  that  Secre- 
tary Baldrige  announced  on  May  12 
that  he  may  impose  retroactive  duties 
on  foreign  steel  producers  found  to 
have  flooded  U.S.  markets  with  cheap 
subsidized  steel.  A  preliminay  decision 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce  is  ex- 
pected by  June  10. 

I  believe  the  Secretary's  announce- 
ment clearly  demonstrates  that  the 
Reagan  administration  is  committed 
to  enforcing  our  trade  laws.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  the  previous  adminis- 
tration did  not  enforce  our  trade  laws 
as  actively,  and  that  the  situation  has 
been  allowed  to  deteriorate  so  badly. 
Although  the  United  States  should 
continue  to  strive  for  free  trade  with 
our  trading  partners,  we  cannot  toler- 
ate foreign  government  subsidies  and 
dumping  of  foreign  products  into  our 
American  markets.  This  resolution  will 
express  the  need  for  urgency  in  resolv- 
ing this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  newspaper  articles  about 
the  steel  cases  be  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
msj'ks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  19, 
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What's  Hapfenzd  to  Oint  Steel  Industry? 

(By  Ralph  de  Toledano) 
To  read  the  public  prints,  the  present  con- 
dition of  the  American  steel  industry  is  a 
result  of  greed  tmd  bad  management.  And  it 
is  true  that  the  industry  was.  until  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office,  skipping  in  com- 
petitiveness, losing  large  chunks  of  the  do- 
mestic and  world  market. 

Even  though,  with  an  annual  production 
of  1 18.7  million  net  tons  of  steel,  the  United 
States  remains  the  largest  producer,  it  is 
nevertheless  steadily  falling  behind.  Three 
decades  ago,  the  United  States  was  ex[K>rt- 
ing  2  million  tons  a  year  more  than  it  im- 
ported. But,  by  1978,  that  surplus  had 
changed  to  a  19-million-ton  deficit— that  is, 
from  1.3  million  tons  of  imported  steel  to 
almost  20  million  tons. 

Three  decades  ago,  moreover,  the  U.S. 
share  of  world  steel  exports  was  25  percent, 
whereas  by  1977  it  was  less  than  4  percent. 
In  the  early  postwar  years,  the  United 
States  was  producing  almost  half  of  all  the 
world's  steel.  By  1980,  its  production  had 
fallen  to  less  than  18  percent  of  the  world 
total. 
Whose  fault  is  this? 

To  lay  all  the  blame  on  the  American  steel 
industry  is  not  only  inaccurate  but  unfair. 
Certainly.  American  steel  companies  were 
not  as  aggressive  as  they  might  have  been. 
But.  if  the  finger  must  be  pointed,  it  will 
show  that  the  major  responsibility  lies  with 
the  postwar  Democratic  administrations— 
for  their  foreign  aid  and  trade  policies — and 
with  the  governments  of  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community. 

It  is  easily  forgotten  that  after  World  War 
II  the  United  States  poured  out  multibil- 
lions  of  dollars  to  rebuild  the  Japanese  and 
Western  European  steel  industries.  Europe 
and  Germany  found  themselves  with  the 
most  modem  plants  in  the  world,  courtesy 
of  the  American  taxpayer. 

Since  then,  the  Japanese  have  pushed 
hard  to  increase  their  advantage.  They  have 
given  their  steel  industry  far  greater  access 
than  the  United  States  to  bank  capital,  fore- 
gone strict  antitrust  policies  which  have  led 
to  cost-efficient  productive  methods  and 
prevented  labor  unions  from  imposing  re- 
strictive work  rules  which  cut  down  on  pro- 
duction. With  government  support,  they 
also  have  retired  unproductive  facilities,  as 
the  Heritage  Foundation  notes  in  its  study 
of  world  steel  industries,  "at  a  rate  putting 
both  Eluropean  and  Americans  to  shame." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
has  had  to  cope  with  Democratic  presidents, 
from  F.D.R.  to  Jimmy  Carter,  who  have 
considered  them  the  'enemy."  heavy  tax- 
ation, powerful  unions  which  have  been  al- 
lowed to  slow  or  halt  modernization,  harsh 
regulation.  All  of  this  has  helped  to  erode 
the  $8-a-ton  advantage  over  Japan  held  by 
U.S.  steel  producers  to  a  situation  in  which 
the  Japanese  now  have  a  $90-a-ton  advan- 
tage. 

Foreign  steel  producers  also  have  been 
helped  by  tax  policies  in  Japan  and  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  which  favor 
exports.  In  addition,  E:EC  countries  have 
given  their  steel  producers  subsidies  which 
permit  them  to  reduce  prices  significantly. 
These  forms  of  government  aid  have  iX- 
lowed  foreign  producers  to  sell  steel  in  the 
world  market  at  prices  which  are  sometimes 
below  production  costs. 

In  1980,  UJ5.  Steel  filed  anti-dumping 
suits  against  producers  in  the  EEC.  But  the 
Carter  administration,  bowing  to  pressure 


from  Europe,  pushed  U.S.  Steel  to  drop  th:> 
suits  on  a  promise  that  the  dimiping  would 
cease.  How  successful  Carter's  "negotiated 
settlement"  proved  to  be  was  apparent 
when  the  major  U.S.  steel  producers  filed 
new  complaints  with  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  suit  by  U.S.  producers  against  the 
EEC  and  four  other  countries  alleges  dump- 
ing and  subsidy  violations  and  "unfair  trade 
practices. "  The  suit  follows  efforts  by  the 
Commerce  Department  to  investigate  bla- 
tant violations  by  the  EEC  of  trade  agree- 
ments. 

The  Reagan  administration  already  has 
acted  to  give  the  U.S.  steel  Industry  a 
chance  to  save  itself  and  its  600,000  jobs. 
The  heavy  hand  of  regulation  which  was 
costing  U.S.  steel  companies  billions  of  dol- 
lars has  been  relaxed.  And  the  Capital  Cost 
Recovery  Act  will  permit  the  industry  to 
purchase  and  install  the  most  modem 
equipment  available. 

But  steel  is  not  the  only  U.S.  industry 
being  damaged  by  foreign  competition.  The 
same  unfair  trade  practices  are  gutting  the 
auto  industry  and  textiles.  They  already 
have  destroyed  producers  of  TV  and  radio 
sets,  who  are  importing  parts  and  assem- 
bling them  here. 

Perhaps  it  is  too  late.  Let's  hope  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  will  not  be  too  little. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  May  13.  1982] 

U.S.  Warns  Illegal  Steel  Faces 

Retroactive  DtnriES 

(By  Jane  Seaberry) 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige.  in 
an  unprecedented  move  expected  to  further 
trade  tensions  with  Europe,  yesterday  said 
that  he  will  retroactively  impose  duties  on 
foreign  steelmakers  found  to  have  flooded 
U.S.  markets  with  cheap,  subsidized  steel. 

Baldrige,  following  pressure  from  the  steel 
industry  and  Capitol  Hill,  warned  European 
and  other  steelmakers  that  he  will  invoke 
an  untested  section  of  the  Export  Adminis- 
tration Act  of  1979  allowing  him  to  impose 
the  penalties  retroactively.  Commerce  plans 
to  make  preliminary  findings  next  month 
on  55  steel  complaints  brought  by  the  na- 
tion's largest  steelmakers,  and  Baldrige's  de- 
cision means  those  penalties  could  be  im- 
posed on  shipments  that  arrived  here  as  far 
back  as  March. 

Usually,  tariffs  are  imposed  the  day  a  pre- 
liminary finding  is  made. 

The  action  could  impose  millions  of  dol- 
lars of  duties  on  steelmakers  under  investi- 
gation by  Commerce  for  allegedly  violating 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty  laws. 
The  countries  involved  are  Belgium.  West 
Germany,  France,  Italy.  Luxembourg,  the 
Netherlands,  the  United  Kingdom.  Brazil 
and  South  Africa.  The  steel  industry  com- 
plaints allege  that  steel  from  those  coun- 
tries hurt  the  U.S.  industry  because  they 
were  government  subsidized  or  sold  here  at 
prices  less  than  the  cost  of  production. 

Baldrige's  action  was  taken  to  penalize 
any  foreign  steelmakers  who  may  have 
rtished  shipments  of  unfairly  priced  steel 
here  before  Commerce  could  make  prelimi- 
nary antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
findings.  Commerce  said. 

'Retroactivity  serves  notice  on  importers 
and  foreign  suppliers  that  we  will  not  allow 
the  law  to  be  flouted, "  Baldrige  said. 

EEC  officials  in  Washington  said  they  had 
not  been  officially  notified  of  Baldrige's 
action. 

The  U.S.  Industry  complaints  were  filed 
following  high  levels  of  market  penetration 
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by  foreign  steelmakers  last  year.  Steel  im- 
ports were  historically  high  in  January,  but 
have  declined  in  the  last  three  months.  Still, 
steelmakers  said  foreign  producers  captured 
a  record  22.8  percent  |Of  the  U.S.  carbon 
steel  market  during  tile  first  quarter  this 
year. 

Rep.  John  D.  Dingell  (D-Mich.)  wrote  Bal- 
drige  May  3  asking  him  to  impose  the  retro- 
active duties,  saying.  "This  economic  war- 
fare by  our  European  allies  has  devastated 
steel  communities  throughout  the  country 
and  pushed  80.000  sleelworkers  in  unem- 
ployment lines." 

On  June  10,  Commerce  is  scheduled  to 
make  preliminary  determinations  on  28  of 
the  37  countervailing  duty  cases  pe'.iding 
and  decide  whether  those  imports  were  sub- 
sidized by  foreign  governments.  On  June  21. 
Commerce  is  supposed  to  decide  in  the  18 
antidumping  cases  whether  imports  were 
sold  here  at  less  than  their  fair  value.* 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 101-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
RIGHT  TO  LIFE  OP  HANDI- 
CAPPED INFANTS 

Mr.  DENTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Helms.  Mr.  Nickles.  Mr.  East,  Mr. 
Hatch,  and  Mr.  Humphrey)  submitted 
the  following  concurrent  resolution; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary: 

S.  Con.  Res.  101 

Whereas  thousands  of  children  are  bom 
each  year  in  the  United  States  with  some 
birth  defect,  condition  of  mental  retarda- 
tion, or  other  handicap; 

Whereas  these  children  have  the  same 
God-given  right  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  happiness  as  all  other  human  beings; 
and 

Whereas  the  right  to  life  is  the  most  fun- 
damental right  of  a  person:  Now,  therefore, 
be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  a  handi- 
capped child's  right  to  life  should  not  be 
abridged  or  denied  on  account  of  age. 
health,  defect,  or  condition  of  dependency. 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  Senators  Helms.  Nickles.  East, 
Hatch,  and  Humphrey,  I  am  today 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  af- 
firming that  handicapped  newborn 
babies  have  the  same  right  to  life  as 
do  all  other  Americans,  and  that  this 
right  should  not  be  abridged  or  denied 
because  of  age.  health,  defect  or  condi- 
tion of  dependency. 

Ten  years  ago.  I  would  have  thought 
such  a  resolution  to  be  a  nice,  but  su- 
perfluous, measure.  Yet  certain  events 
publicized  in  the  Nation's  daily  papers, 
culminating  with  one  in  April  in 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  now  make  the  in- 
troduction of  this  resolution  a  sad  but 
necessary  duty. 

My  resolution  has  been  prompted  by 
the  growing  incidence  of  infanticide 
throughout  our  Nation.  In  the  past, 
infanticide  was  condemned  by  public 
opinion  and  by  those  in  positions  of 
authority.  Now  we  see  that,  regretta- 
bly, a  certain  ambiguity  has  clouded 
the  judgment  of  many.  This  has  hap- 
pened  in   part  because  of   the  wide- 


spread acceptance  of  abortion  on 
demant !  and  the  "planning  for  the  per- 
fect ba  )y"  philosophy  that  has  devel- 
oped a  ong  with  the  abortion  move- 
ment. 

Accei  tance  of  infanticide  is  partially 
the  res  lit  of  "death  selection"  carried 
out  tl  rough  amniocentesis,  which 
identifies,  in  preborn  babies,  diseases 
for  wh  ich  there  is  no  known  cure. 
These  i  ,f fected  babies  are  often  abort- 
ed. But  recent  "advances"  in  medicine 
have  cj  rried  death  selection  technolo- 
gy to  t  le  point  where  the  prestigious 
New  Ei  gland  Journal  of  Medicine,  in 
its  issu(  on  June  18,  1981,  reported  the 
success  ul  killing  in  utero  of  a  "less-de- 
sired tvin."  The  article  says  that  one 
of  two  male  fetuses  suffered  from 
Down's  syndrome.  The  treatment, 
which  \'as  termed  "aggressive  manage- 
ment," consisted  of  passing  a  No.  18 
spinal  needle  into  the  chest  and  heart 
of  the  affected  twin  and  removing  half 
of  the  fetus'  blood.  The  "untreated" 
live  bat  y.  along  with  his  dead  brother, 
were  de  livered  23  weeks  later.  The  doc- 
tors cli  imed  that  their  "treatment" 
elimina  ,ed  "prolonged"  suffering  for 
the  child  and  family. 

The  logical  assumptions  that  justify 
killing  by  abortion  are  the  same  as 
those  that  justify  infanticide  and  eu- 
Only  the  techniques  are  dif- 
he  logical  identity  is  sH^wn 
lly  by  an  article  that  ap- 
n  the  October  25,  1973,  issue 
ew  England  Journal  of  Medi- 
oral  and  Ethical  Dilemmas  in 
cial-Care  Nursery,"  by  Ray- 
Duff,  M.D.,  and  A.  G.  M. 
Campbell,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.  The  article, 
using  the  language  of  the  1973  Su- 
preme Court  abortion  decisions,  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  newborn  babies 
who  are  thought  to  have  "little  or  no 
hope  ofj achieving  meaningful  'human- 
hood.'  "I  The  authors  speak  of  early 
death  ek  a  "management  option."  The 
specific  I  means  of  'treatment"  in  such 
cases  isjusually  "nothing  by  mouth"— 
in  short ,  starvation. 

F^irth  ermore.      they      acknowledge 
that,  o^r  a  2-year  period.  14  percent 
deaths   in   the   newborn   unit 
were  "permitted"  to  happen  because 
the  doctors  and  the  parents  had  decid- 
severely  handicapped  children 
have    the   prospect    of   lives 
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worth  living.  Similarly,  babies  who  are 
aborted  obviously  are  not  considered 
to  have  lives  "worth  living."  Accounts 
of  infar  ticide  are  no  longer  limited  to 
the  pag  ;s  of  learned  medical  journals; 
they  now  also  appear  on  the  pages  of 
our  dail  v  newspapers. 

With  the  ground  for  infanticide  "so 
well  pn  pared"  it  was  inevitable  that  a 
"Baby  poe"  case  would  happen  some- 
where. 

On  y^ril  9.  1982.  in  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  th  B  decision  was  made  to  starve 
to  deati  I  a  baby  boy  born  with  Down's 
syndrot  le  and  a  malfunctioning  esoph- 
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agus;   he   ^i^d   after  6  days  without 
food. 

In  sendiijig  Baby  Doe  to  his  lawful 
death,  all  the  formal  legal  procedures 
were  follow /ed.  Parental  consent  was 
obtained,  judicial  orders  were  issued, 
prescribed  i  medical  procedures  were 
followed.  A  t  the  same  time,  there  were 
willing  anil  loving  couples  near  at 
hand  in  Indiana  who  wanted  to  adopt 
Baby  Doe.  Tragically,  the  judges  in 
this  case  w*  ire  deaf  to  the  pleas  for  the 
life  of  the  i  mocent  child. 

Contrast  the  action  in  the  Baby  Doe 
case  with  that  taken  earlier  this 
month  by  t  he  Maryland  Board  of  Vet- 
erinary Eximiners.  In  that  case,  the 
board  fine<l  a  Maryland  veterinarian 
$3,000  and  suspended  his  license  60 
days  for  starving  a  dog  to  death.  To 
his  credit,  the  veterinarian  at  least 
claims  he  Iried  to  treat  and  feed  the 
poor  anima  I.  How  can  we  justify  a  sit- 
uation in  \|rhich  the  life  of  a  human 
child  is  acdorded  less  value  than  that 
of  a  dog? 

I  do  not  want  to  judge  anyone.  I 
sympathize  deeply  with  parents  who 
have  a  Doun's  syndrome  baby,  and  I 
know  that  t  can  be  difficult  for  some. 
But  yet.  Bi.by  Doe  could  have  been  a 
crown  to  other  families,  Down's  syn- 
drome and  all.  I  understand  both  the 
problems  rnd  the  opportunities  for 
love  that  i  retarded  or  handicapped 
child  can  bring,  a  point  made  by 
George  Will  with  strength  and  poign- 
ancy in  h;s  column  printed  in  the 
Washington  Post,  April  22.  1982.  enti- 
tled. "The  Killing  Will  Not  Stop."  I 
know  there  are  many  tragedies  In  life, 
but  I  do  n>t  think  we  should  add  to 
them. 

I  applaud  President  Reagan  for  di- 
recting Secretary  Schweiker  to  advise 
hospitals  receiving  Federal  money  of 
their  responsibilities  to  all  handle 
capped  Am(  ricans. 

I  urge  th<  Senate  quickly  to  approve 
this  concur  -ent  resolution  and  to  take 
any  other  actions  necessary  to  stop 
this  kind  of  killing. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  following  material  for  the  benefit 
of  my  colleagues  as  they  review  the 
issue; 

First,  a  1  ►79  speech  by  Dr.  C.  Ever- 
ett Koop,  t:  len  surgeon  in  chief  at  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  Philadelphia, 
and  now  I  .S.  Surgeon  General.  His 
words  were  prophetic  then  and  now. 

Second,  a  1973  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  article,  "Moral  and  Ethi- 
cal Dilemtfias  in  the  Special-Care 
Nursery."  by  Raymond  S.  Duff,  M.D.. 
and  A.  G.  ^  i.  Campbell.  M.B.,  F.R.C.P. 
(Edin). 

Third,  a  |981  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  article,  "Selective  Birth  in 
Twin  Pregnancy  With  Discordancy  for 
Down's  Syidrome."  by  Thomas  D. 
Kerenyi.  W  .D..  F.A.C.O.G..  ahd  Usha 
Chitkara,  N  .D..  F.A.C.O.G. 
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Fourth,  a  May  6.  1982  Washington 
Post  article.  '"Veterinarian  Fined.  Sus- 
pended for  Starvation  Death  of  Dog." 

Fifth,  a  copy  of  a  White  House 
memorandum  for  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  dealing  with  the  en- 
forcement of  Federal  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. 

Sixth,  a  George  Will  article,  "The 
Killing  Will  Not  Stop. "  from  the  April 
22.  1982  Washington  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Silent  Domino:  Infanticide 
(By  C.  Everett  Koop.  M.D..  Sc.  D.) 

Sometime  in  the  last  several  years  an  un- 
dergraduate at  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia set  up  on  their  ends  16.000  dominoes  on 
the  floor  of  the  gymnasium.  He  then 
knocked  over  the  first  domino  so  that  it  hit 
the  second  which  hit  the  third  which  hit 
the  fourth  and  eventually  without  any 
break  in  continuity,  the  first  domino  caused 
the  subsequent  orderly  fall  of  the  16.000 
dominoes.  This  colossal  waste  of  time  quali- 
fied for  inclusion  in  the  ever  enlarging 
volume  of  the  Guinness  Book  of  Records.  I 
see  certain  aspects  of  our  culture  today  as 
t>eing  akin  to  these  dominoes.  I  understand 
this  record  was  broken  in  April  1979. 

I  am  going  to  discuss  one  domino  with  you 
today  and  mention  two  others.  The  first 
domino  fell  with  a  crash  and  caused  more 
polarization  among  those  concerned  with 
social  issues  in  this  country  than  any  other 
issue  since  slavery.  That  first  domino  was 
abortion  on-demand.  The  secotul  domino 
was  infanticide  and  it  fell  sileiyiy  because 
although  infanticide  is  being  ^practiced  in 
this  country  widely  today,  it  is  seldom  given 
that  appellation  and  unless  you  are  privy  to 
what  goes  on  in  some  newborn  nurseries  or 
neonatal  intensive  care  units,  there  is  no 
way  you  would  be  aware  of  infanticide  be- 
cause unlike  abortion  it  is  not  talked  about. 
The  third  domino  is  falling  and  that  is 
euthanasia. 

Infanticide  is  extraordinarily  important  to 
us  who  are  interested  in  the  sanctity  of 
human  life  because  infanticide  could  never 
have  come  about  had  it  not  been  for  abor- 
tion. When  I  read  in  the  months  following 
the  January  22nd  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1973.  various  references  to  Justice 
Blackmun's  majority  opinion,  my  blood 
really  ran  cold.  You  will  remember  that  he 
considered  the  Hippocratic  Oath  which  for- 
bids abortion  to  be  irrelevant.  You  will  re- 
member that  he  spurned  whatever  morality 
he  might  have  gleaned  from  the  Judeo- 
Christian  heritage  of  this  country  but  in- 
stead he  turned  to  the  pagan  religions  of 
Rome,  of  Greece,  and  of  Persia.  Although 
those  countries  practiced  abortion,  it  was  in- 
fanticide and  euthanasia  which  were  more 
important  inhumanities  in  their  cultures. 
When  I  gave  the  commencement  address  at 
Wheaton  College  in  1973.  I  predicted  ten 
things  that  would  happen  because  of  the  de- 
cision on  abortion  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
none  of  which  would  be  to  the  benefit  of 
our  society  or  to  the  liking  of  thinking  men 
and  women.  One  of  these  predictions  was  in- 
fanticide. 

The  second  important  thing  to  remember 
about  infanticide  is  that  it  is  euthanasia  in 
an  age  group.  There  are  many  semantic  dif- 
ferences in  the  English  language  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  and  infanticide  is  one 


of  them.  Infanticide  in  profile  circles  in 
Great  Britain  means  the  killing  of  a  bom 
infant  by  the  infant's  mother.  Infanticide  in 
this  country  is  the  killing  of  a  bom  infant 
either  by  a  direct  act  or  much  more  com- 
monly by  the  withholding  of  something  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  that  infant  such  as 
anything  from  extraordinary  care  to  ordi- 
nary feedings.  Its  hidden  importance  in  ref- 
erence to  our  concerns  in  the  future  is  that 
I  am  certain  that  they  will  come  when  the 
euthanasia  forces  will  say.  "Why  are  you 
concerned  about  euthanasia?  We  have  had 
euthanasia  of  infants  for  a  long  time  and 
there  has  been  no  outcry.  Part  of  the  lack  of 
outcry  is  because  of  the  lack  of  knowledge. 

The  third  important  thing  that  I  would 
say  by  way  of  introduction  concerning  in- 
fanticide is  that  it  is  being  practiced  by  a 
segment  of  our  population  that  stood  as  ad- 
vocates, etc.  Fourth,  being  ignored  by  a  seg- 
ment of  our  population  from  which  we 
should  expect  more  integrity.  Infanticide  is 
homicide.  The  law  makes  believe  it  does  not 
happen. 

It  is  really  infanticide  and  all  of  its  impli- 
cations that  involve  me  in  the  prolife  move- 
ment. I  have  for  more  than  thirty-three 
years  now  devoted  the  major  part  of  my 
professional  life  to  the  management  of  chil- 
dren who  are  bom  with  a  congenital  defect. 
Because  I  was  the  sixth  person  in  the 
United  States  to  devote  his  surgical  skills  to 
children  alone  and  because  of  the  position  I 
have  occupied  at  the  Children's  Hospital  of 
Philadelphia  since  the  very  start  of  my  pro- 
fessional career.  I  have  probably  had  more 
experience  personally  with  the  management 
of  congenital  anomalies  incompatible  with 
life  than  anyone  else  practicing  pediatric 
surgery  in  this  country  today.  So  I  know 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  way  of  reha- 
bilitation of  the  child,  I  know  what  can  be 
done  with  the  family  of  such  a  child.  I  know 
that  these  children  become  loved  and 
loving,  that  they  are  creative,  and  that  their 
entrance  into  a  family  is  frequently  looked 
back  upon  in  subsequent  years  as  an  ex- 
traordinary positive  experience.  By  way  of 
example  let  me  tell  you  that  before  I  went 
to  lecture  at  York  University  in  1977.  I 
wanted  to  quote  the  mother  of  a  patient  ac- 
curately and  I  asked  her  the  following  ques- 
tion: "What  is  the  most  awful  thing  that 
ever  happened  to  you  in  your  life?"  And  she 
said.  "Having  our  son  bom  with  all  those  de- 
fects that  required  twenty-six  operations  to 
correct."  And  I  said.  "That  was  an  easy 
answer  and  I  expected  it.  But  now  tell  me, 
what  is  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened 
to  you. "  And  she  said,  "Having  our  son  bom 
with  all  those  defects  that  required  twenty- 
six  operations  to  correct."  I  know  not  only 
this  woman  and  her  husband  and  the  pa- 
tient, but  their  siblings  and  collateral  mem- 
bers of  their  family  and  a  large  segment  of 
the  community  that  they  have  influenced 
and  what  this  good  lady  said  is  absolutely 
right. 

It  was  the  schizophrenia  of  our  society 
that  convinced  me  that  I  could  not  just  con- 
tinue to  work  with  children  individually  and 
not  speak  out  against  what  is  happening  in 
our  society.  When  I  realized  perhaps  for  the 
first  time  that  while  we  struggled  with  the 
postoperative  care  of  a  premature  infant 
upon  whom  we  had  operated,  and  realized 
the  hours  of  skilled  physician  and  nursing 
care  as  well  as  the  extraordinary  technologi- 
cal advances  that  combined  to  offer  this 
youngster  a  chance  for  survival,  in  the  in- 
tensive care  unit  for  infants  in  our  institu- 
tion, while  a  hundred  yards  down  the  street 
in  an  equally  fine  hospital,  perfectly  normal 


babies  were  being  destroyed  before  birth. 
The  day  I  realized  that.  I  sat  down  and 
wrote  The  Right  to  Live,  the  Right  to  Die. 

I  am  frequently  told  by  people  who  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  working  with 
handicapped  children  who  are  being  reha- 
bilitated into  our  society  after  the  correc- 
tion of  a  congenital  defect  that  such  infants 
should  be  allowed  to  die  or  even  encouraged 
to  die  because  their  lives  could  obviously  be  - 
nothing  but  unhappy  and  miserable.  Yet  it 
has  been  my  constsuit  experience  that  dis- 
ability and  unhappiness  do  not  go  hand  in 
hand.  Some  of  the  most  unhappy  children  I 
have  known  have  been  completely  normal. 
On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  remarkable  joy 
and  happiness  in  the  lives  of  most  handi- 
capped children.  Some  have  bome  burdens 
which  I  would  have  found  difficult  to  face 
indeed. 

With  the  affluence  of  our  society,  it 
stands  to  reason  that  we  are  merely  at  the 
beginning  of  what  we  can  do  for  handi- 
capped people  t>oth  technically  and  medical- 
ly as  well  as  in  the  pursuit  of  leisure  activi- 
ty. Who  knows  what  happiness  is  for  an- 
other person?  What  about  rewards  and  sat- 
isfactions in  life  to  those  who  work  with  and 
succeed  in  the  rehabilitation  of  handi- 
capped children?  Stronger  character,  com- 
passion, deeper  understanding  of  another's 
burdens,  creativity  and  deeper  family 
bonds^I  am  convinced  all  result  from  this 
so-called  social  burden  of  raising  a  child 
who  is  less  than  perfect.  When  from  the  ma- 
terialistic point  of  view,  life  seems  to  be 
without  meaning,  it  can  from  the  spiritual 
point  of  view  l)e  extremely  useful.  Such  a 
life,  for  example,  might  provide  a  source  of 
courage  in  the  manner  in  which  the  stress 
caused  by  disease  and  its  treatment  is  ac- 
cepted. There  is  also  no  doubt  that  the 
value  placed  upon  the  patient  by  his  associ- 
ates as  one  who  is  respected  and  honored 
and  loved  is  a  source  of  inspiration  to  all 
who  see  it  and  a  blessing  to  many. 

I  mentioned  a  moment  ago  the  schizo- 
phrenia of  being  able  to  provide  intensive 
care  for  a  premature  infant  while  destroy- 
ing another  just  like  it  in  the  uterus.  An- 
other bit  of  schizophrenia  of  our  society  is 
its  attitude  toward  the  handicapped.  It  is 
now  the  law  of  our  land  that  the  handi- 
capped individual  must  have  equal  access  to 
all  of  the  opportunities  that  are  available  to 
the  nonhandicapped.  Having  worked  with 
handicapped  people  all  my  life,  I  certainly 
do  not  find  fault  with  the  intent  of  that  law 
although  I  do  have  some  criticisms  about 
how  it  is  worked  out  in  practice. 

But  while  we  are  cutting  curbstones  in 
cities  in  order  that  wheelchairs  can  go  up 
and  down  without  a  bump,  while  we  contem- 
plate the  cost  of  changing  the  New  York 
subway  system  for  handicapped  persons  to 
be  $2,000,000,000  we  :re  at  the  same  time 
aiding  and  abetting  a  search-and-destroy 
mission  for  handicapped  children  by  amnio- 
centesis so  that  all  of  the  benefits  we  are 
purchasing  for  the  handicapped  would  by 
logical  extension  eventually  be  a  total  waste 
of  money  because  there  would  be  few  handi- 
capped people  to  use  them. 

The  first  medical  effort  that  I  know  of  in 
this  country  to  educate  the  profession  on 
the  management  of  a  defective  newborn 
with  death  as  one  of  the  options  in  treat- 
ment was  the  film,  "Who  Shall  Survive?". 
This  film  was  produced  by  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins Hospital  and  Medical  School  and  it  de- 
picts the  manner  in  which  a  professor  of  pe- 
diatrics, a  professor  of  pediatric  surgery,  the 
professor  of  psychiatry,  the  hospital  chap- 
lain, the  social  worker  and  the  parents  de- 
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elded  that  theJr  mongoloid  child  with  intes- 
tinal obstruction  had  a  life  not  worth  living 
and  therefore  would  not  be  operated  upon 
in  a  situation  where  a  simple  procedure 
could  have  saved  the  child's  life.  The 
method  of  management  chosen  was  to  hang 
a  sign  on  the  foot  of  the  bed  that  said 
"Nothing  by  mouth".  Fifteen  days  later  the 
child  4iad  starved  to  death. 

The  first  medical  article  along  these  lines 
appeared  in  the  prestigious  New  England 
Journal  of  Medicine  under  the  title.  "Dilem- 
mas of  the  Newborn  Intensive  Care  Nurs- 
ery" and  was  authored  by  Professor  Ray- 
mond Duff  and  Professor  A.  G.  M.  Campbell 
of  Yale  University  School  of  Medicine.  They 
acknowledged  that  over  a  two-year  period 
14%  of  the  deaths  in  that  unit  were  deaths 
that  they  permitted  to  happen  because  it 
was  their  considered  Judgment  after  discus- 
sion with  the  family  that  these  children  had 
lives  not  worth  living.  Here  is  one  of  the 
statements  they  make  -in  their  paper:  "Sur- 
vivors of  these  neonatal  Intensive  care  units 
may  be  healthy  and  their  parents  grateful 
but  in  some  instances  continue  to  suffer 
from  such  conditions  as  chronic  pulmonary 
disease,  short  bowel  syndrome  or  various 
manifestations  of  brain  damage.  Others  are 
severely  handicapped  by  a  myriad  of  con- 
genital malformations  that  in  previous 
times  have  resulted  In  death."  You  see,  this 
is  where  I  have  spent  my  life,  managing 
these  congenital  malformations  that  in  pre- 
vious times  have  resulted  in  death. 

Duff  and  Campbell  say  this  also:  "Often 
too  parenU'  and  siblings'  rlghU  to  relief  to 
seemingly  crushing  burdens  were  important 
considerations  in  our  decision."  Here  two  pe- 
diatricians have  enunciated  a  new  right  and 
that  is  that  parents  or  siblings  are  not  to 
have  burdens.  Even  Duff  and  Campbell  use 
the  adverb  "seemingly"  in  reference  to 
pointless  and  I  am  sure  that  word  "crush- 
ing" as  applied  to  the  burden  may  not  be 
nearly  as  crushing  as  the  jolt  of  the  parents 
in  days  to  come  when  they  realize  that  they 
have  had  a  part  in  deciding  that  their  child 
will  die. 

Duff  and  Campbell  talk  about  these  par- 
ents having  deeper  meaning  in  their  lives 
after  this  experience.  If  these  same  parents 
were  seeking  deeper  meaning  in  their  lives. 
might  they  not  better  have  found  it  in 
taking  care  of  the  child  that  had  been  given 
to  them?  If  they  had.  I  suspect  that  the 
deeper  meaning  they  found  by  deciding  to 
kill  their  child  would  have  been  deeper  still 
and  their  effectiveness  would  have  been  still 
more  effective  and  that  they  would  have 
been  examples  of  courage  to  others  less  cou- 
rageous. 

Duff  and  Campbell  talk  about  meaningful 
humanhood.  a  term  they  take  from  Engel- 
hart.  Anytime  that  someone  starts  to  talk 
about  your  humanhood  or  mine,  or  whether 
you  have  a  rightful  life  or  a  wrongful  life, 
remember  they  are  beginning  to  tamper 
with  a  right  that  is  exclusively  yours  and 
does  not  belong  to  anyone  else. 

Just  as  infanticide  followed  abortion,  my 
concern  is  about  the  Implications  of  this  in- 
fanticide thinking  on  your  future  and  mine. 
You  see.  Duff  and  Campbell  have  said  that 
parents  are  able  to  understand  the  implica- 
tions of  such  things  as  dyspnea  (that  is 
shortness  of  breath),  oxygen  dependence, 
Incontinence,  paralysis,  contractures,  and 
■exual  handicaps.  Because  a  newborn  child 
has  the  possibility  of  having  any  one  of 
these  defects,  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that 
that  entitles  any  physician  to  decide  that 
that  child's  life  is  not  worth  living. 

If  a  child  like  that  is  to  be  killed,  how  long 
will  it  be  before  adults  with  those  same 


symptonis  and  signs  might  be  considered 
candidates  for  some  type  of  euthanasia  pro- 
gram? Yi)u  see.  there  are  many  people  who 
have  shortness  of  breath.  In  any  audience 
as  large  As  this  there  is  frequently  someone 
who  is  bxygen  dependent  at  night,  who 
knows  wno  in  this  room  might  be  inconti- 
nent; I  am  sure  there  must  be  some  orf^hope- 
dlc  defeat  or  a  paralysis  or  a  contracture 
somewhet-e  and  a  sexual  handicap  is  not  a 
good  death  warrant. 

Arthur  Dyck  of  Boston  has  the  intriguing 
title  of  f»rofe8sor  of  Population  Ethics  at 
Harvard  School  of  I»ubllc  Health  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  Divinity  School  faculty  at 
Harvard.  In  this  liberal  era  you  would  think 
anyone  with  the  title  of  Professor  of  Popu- 
lation Ethics  would  be  allied  with  the  think- 
ing of  Dliff  and  Campbell,  but  no.  Arthur 
Dyck  puk  It  this  way:  "The  moral  question 
for  us  14  not  whether  the  suffering  and 
dying  ar#  persons  but  whether  we  are  the 
kind  of  persons  who  will  care  for  them  with- 
out doubting  their  worth."  You  see.  Profes- 
sor Dyck  believes  more  in  the  equality  of 
life  than  he  does  in  the  quality  of  life.  I 
agree  with  Professor  Dyck. 

The  Dtff  and  Campbell  article  did  two 
things.  Iti  evoked  response  in  rebuttal  and  it 
made  the  subject  of  what  is  called  the  "deci- 
sion making  process"  or  "selection"  possible 
to  be  talked  and  written  about. 

Would  you  believe,  for  example,  a  head- 
line in  Pediatric  News  that  says:  "M.D.- 
Parent  decision  Needed  to  Kill  Infant"? 
Would  s»ch  a  headline  have  even  been 
thinkable  before  1973? 

Shortly  after  Duff  and  Campbell's  article 
appeared  in  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine  this  letter  to  the  editor  appeared 
in  the  akme  Journal  signed  by  Joan  L. 
Venes.  M.D.,  and  Peter  R.  Huttenlocher. 
M.D.,  both  of  Yale  University  School  of 
Medicine.!  They  described  themselves  as 
some  of  tbe  "specialists  based  In  the  medical 
center "  referred  to  by  Duff  and  Campbell. 
This  is  tie  final  paragraph  of  their  letter: 
"As  consultants  to  the  newborn  special  care 
unit,  we  Wish  to  dissociate  ourselves  from 
the  opinions  expressed  by  the  authors.  The 
growing  Oendency  to  seek  early  death  as  a 
management  option  that  the  authors  re- 
ferred to  has  been  repeatedly  called  to  the 
attention  of  those  involved  and  has  caused 
us  deep  concern.  It  is  troubling  to  us  to  hear 
young  pediatric  interns  ask  first,  'Should  we 
treat?'  rather  than  'How  do  we  treat?".  We 
are  fearfdl  that  this  feeling  of  nihilism  may 
not  remaii  restricted  to  the  newborn  special 
care  unltJ  To  suggest  that  the  financial  and 
psychological  stresses  imposed  upon  a 
family  with  the  birth  of  a  handicapped 
child  constitutes  sufficient  Justification  for 
such  a  therapy  of  nihilism  is  untenable  and 
allows  us  to  escape  what  perhaps  after  all 
are  the  real  issues— i.e.,  the  obligation  of  an 
affluent  «x;iety  to  provide  financial  support 
and  the  (<>portunity  for  a  gainful  life  to  its 
less  fortufcate  citizens." 

Newsweek,  November  12,  1973,  reported 
the  Duff  and  Campbell  article  in  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Medicine  under  the 
title:  "ShBll  This  Child  Die?"  and  quoted 
Duff  as  saying:  "The  public  has  got  to 
decide  wiiat  to  do  with  vegetated  individuals 
who  have  no  human  potential.  Sondra  Dia- 
mond's l^ter  was  in  answer  to  that  particu- 
lar sentence.  Here  it  is:  "'I  will  wager  my 
entire  root  system  and  as  much  fertilizer  as 
it  would  take  to  fill  Yale  University  that 
you  have  never  received  a  letter  from  a  veg- 
etable before  this  one.  But,  much  as  I  resent 
the  termj  I  must  confess  that  I  fit  the  de- 
scription ^f  vegetable  as  defined  in  the  artl- 
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cle  "Shall  Tils  Child  Die?"  Due  to  severe 
brain  damag^  incurred  at  birth,  I  am  unable 
to  dress  myself,  toilet  myself,  or  write;  my 
secreUry  is  typing  this  letter.  Many  thou- 
sands of  dollars  had  to  be  spent  on  my  reha- 
bilitation an(^  education  in  order  for  me  to 
reach  my  present  professional  status  as  a 
counselling  dsychologist.  My  parents  were 
also  told,  thrty-flve  years  ago,  that  there 
was  "little  or  no  hope  of  achieving  meaning- 
ful humanhood"  for  their  daughter.  Have  I 
reached  hum^hood?  Compared  with  Drs. 
Duff  and  Cahipbell,  I  believe  I  have  sur- 
passed it!  InAtead  of  changing  the  law  to 
make  it  legal  |  to  weed  out  us  vegetables,  let 
us  change  th^  law  so  that  we  may  receive 
quality  medical  care,  education  and  freedom 
to  live  as  full  knd  productive  lives  as  our  po- 
tentials allow] 

Another  apbarent  freedom  that  followed 
the  Duff  aiikl  Campbell  article  was  the 
Sonoma  Conference  on  Ethical  Issues  held 
in  1975.  I  would  like  to  focus  attention  on 
Just  one  aspect  of  this  conference  and  that 
is  the  response  of  various  people  to  the  issue 
would  it  ever!  be  right  to  directly  Intervene 
to  kill  a  self-sUsUinlng  Infant.  The  Hegelian 
attitude  of  the  twenty  panelists  at  the 
Sonoma  Conference  is  a  little  bloodchilling. 
The  panel  waE  unanimous  in  answering  yes 
to  the  followitig  two  questions:  would  It  ever 
be  right  not  t6  resuscitate  an  Infant  at  birth 
and  would  It  jever  be  right  to  withdraw  life 
support  from  {a  clearly  diagnosed  poor  prog- 
nosis Infant? 

The  remaining  question,  would  It  ever  be 
right  to  displace  the  poor  prognosis  Infant  A 
in  order  to  provide  Intensive  care  to  the 
better  prognosis  infant  B,  was  answered  yes 
by  eighteen  i>f  the  twenty  panelisU.  The 
panelists  incidentally  were  bloethlcists,  law- 
yers, a  nursej  a  social  worker,  a  sociobiolo- 
gist,  an  anthrppologist  and  a  philosopher.  It 
is  thoroughly!  incredible  '*'*'^  ^^^  nonphysl- 
cians  could  sfe  no  difference  between  pas- 
sive and  actlte  euthanasia.  Pediatric  News 
in  reporting  oh  the  conference  said  the  state 
of  medical  ethics  In  this  area  is  not  yet  set- 
tled. In  other  words,  these  learned  people 
having  no  ethics  to  bring  to  the  Issue  are 
willing  to  write  the  law. 

In  all  the  yeiars  I  have  dealt  with  emergen- 
cies in  a  busy*  hospital  I  have  never  known 
of  an  instance  where  Baby  B  was  denied 
care  because  Baby  A  was  in  the  way.  Or 
where  Baby  Ai  was  displaced  because  Baby  B 
was  more  desmring.  The  worst  situation  was 
to  refer  a  paiient  seeking  our  care  to  an- 
other facility. ' 

Pediatric  News  quizzed  several  prominent 
physicians  who  had  not  been  associated 
with  the  Sonpma  Conference.  Dr.  George 
M.  Ryan  of  Boston's  Hospital  for  Women 
said  this:  "I  think  this  action  is  so  in  conflict 
with  the  concept  of  the  physician  as  a 
healer'  that  such  a  decision  should  not  be 
thnist  upon  the  medical  profession.  Clearly 
the  physician  can  testify  as  to  the  physical 
and  medical  ^tus  of  the  patient  and  can 
even  predict  (ome  of  the  elements  of  the 
general  human  potential  of  the  individual, 
but  beyond  this  point,  the  physician  has  no 
special  Ulent  or  training  not  available  to 
the  rest  of  society  that  might  provide  him 
with  the  capability  of  making  infallible  deci- 
sions." 

"I  am  not  vffi-y  sanguine  about  the  wisdom 
of  any  one  group  making  such  decisions." 

"I  believe  tnat  the  medical  profession,  the 
family,  and  Society  at  large  by  its  law- 
making power  must  participate  in  such  deci- 
sions on  an  kidlvidual  basia.  Only  in  this 
way  can  checks  and  balances  be  assured  to 
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prevent  any  possible  abuse  of  the  power  of 
life  and  death. " 

Another  of  the  physicians  who  was  asked 
his  opinion  about  the  Sonoma  Conference 
findings  was  Dr.  R.  T.  P.  Schmidt  of  Cincin- 
nati, at  that  time  president-elect  of  the 
American  College  of  Ol>-Gyn.  He  answered 
from  the  point  of  view  of  traditional,  moral 
and  ethical  standards  by  saying  this:  "The 
fact  that  seventeen  of  twenty  expert  panel- 
ists believe  that  some  severely  defective  in- 
fants should  be  killed  under  certain  condi- 
tions is  deeply  disturbing.  This  position  is 
not  only  deeply  disturbing  to  our  traditional 
concept  of  the  Inherent  value  of  human  life, 
but  is  potentially  shattering  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Western  civilization. " 

Dr.  Schmidt  concluded  his  remarks  by 
saying:  "Finally  the  issue  is  clouded  by  ques- 
tions raised  as  to  what  state  of  perfection  or 
imperfection  qualifies  a  human  l>eing  as  a 
person.  The  Supreme  Court  decision  of  1973 
has  already  severely  limited  this  qualifica- 
tion. Under  current  law  the  existence  of 
every  future  member  of  our  society  may  be 
terminated  (within  the  uterus)  according  to 
the  value  Judgment  of  one  or.  at  the  most, 
two  private  individuals.  To  extend  this  con- 
tingency of  private  value  Judgment  to  the 
newborn  infant  in  either  ethical  standard  or 
In  the  law  would  be  another  ominous  step 
backward." 

The  late  great  Margaret  Mead  had  this  to 
say  in  reference  to  the  physician  as  healer 
Just  l>efore  she  died  in  1978.  Dr.  Mead  point- 
ed out  that  before  Hippocrates  and  the  Hip- 
pocratlc  Oath  the  patient  never  knew 
whether  the  approaching  physician  was 
coming  in  the  role  of  healer  or  In  the  role  of 
killer.  This  was  because  it  was  the  physician 
who  knew  the  formula  for  potions  and  poi- 
sons that  could  be  used  to  terminate  the 
lives  of  the  elderly  members  of  society  who 
were  no  longer  productive.  With  abortion- 
on-demand  and  infanticide  and  the  gowing 
push  for  euthanasia,  we  have  come  full 
circle  in  2,500  years.  Once  again  the  patient 
does  not  know  whether  the  approaching 
physician  is  coming  in  the  role  of  healer  or 
killer. 

Concerning  the  same  Sonoma  Conference 
Dr.  John  A.  Robertson  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  Law  School  and  Medical  School 
spoke  what  seems  to  me  to  be  a  word  of 
wisdom  in  bringing  this  kind  of  discussion 
down  to  earth.  He  said  that  "One  must 
decide  for  whose  benefit  is  the  decision  to 
withhold  treatment  from  a  child  with  severe 
birth  defects.  Is  no  life  better  than  one  of 
low  quality?  The  person  to  ask  is  an  individ- 
ual who  has  a  disabling  birth  defect."  Let 
me  repeat  what  he  said:  """The  person  to  ask 
is  an  individual  who  has  a  disabling  birth 
defect." 

IirrAimciDE:  Amkrican  Stvli 
Absolutes  are  gone.  An  oft  repeated  lie 
begins  to  have  the  ring  of  truth  and  in  these 
decisions  about  the  life  of  a  newt>om  with  a 
defect  start  from  a  very  specific  set  of 
"givens"  that  would  have  been  unthinkable 
seven  or  eight  years  ago.  For  example  in 
"Ethics  in  Newl>om  Intensive  Care"  by 
Jonsen  and  Garland,  this  paragraph  ap- 
pears: ""Seen  in  this  way.  the  defective  child 
is  more  unwanted  than  the  unplanned  child. 
Can  we  say  that  because  the  child  was  bom 
alive  that  the  balancing  of  lives  that  is  per- 
mitted in  Rowe  vs.  Wade,  mother  for  child 
is  out  of  the  question?  Does  not  a  failure  to 
consider  the  trade-off  condemn  the  parents 
as  surely  as  the  earlier  refusal  to  consider 
abortion  condemn  the  mother?  " 

You  see  what  is  being  said  here?  Un- 
planned children  are  unwanted. 


This  is  very  much  like  the  manner  in 
which  the  situational  ethicist,  Joseph 
Fletcher,  leads  his  audience  down  the 
garden  path.  This  is  what  he  said  in  his  1973 
discussion  of  death  with  dignity  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Nursing:  ""It  is  ridicu- 
lous to  give  ethical  approval  to  the  positive 
ending  of  a  subhuman  life  In  utero  as  we  do 
in  therapeutic  abortions  for  reasons  of 
mercy  and  compassion  but  refuse  to  approve 
of  positively  ending  a  subhuman  life  in  ex- 
tremis. If  we  are  morally  obliged  to  put  an 
end  to  pregnancy  when  an  aminocentesis  re- 
veals a  terribly  defective  fetus,  we  are  equal- 
ly obliged  to  put  an  end  to  a  patient"s  hope- 
less misery  when  a  brain  scan  reveals  that  a 
patient  with  cancer  has  advanced  brain  me- 
tastases." 

You  see.  Fletcher  declares  without  a  dis- 
cussion that  ethical  approval  has  been  given 
to  the  ending  of  the  lives  of  babies  out  of 
compassion  when  you  and  I  know  that  most 
of  the  unborn  babies  are  destroyed  at  the 
whim  of  their  mothers-to-be.  Then  Fletcher 
put  that  very  questionable  ethical  approval 
in  the  form  of  an  obligation  and  says  that 
because  we  are  obliged  to  do  that  we  are 
also  morally  obliged  to  put  the  end  to  the 
life  of  a  patient  who  has  cancer  with  ad- 
vanced brain  metastases.  You  see,  he  has  de- 
clared the  child  with  a  congenital  defect  to 
be  subhuman  and  then  he  declares  the 
person  at  the  end  of  life  to  be  subhuman. 
To  argue  otherwise,  he  says  is  ridiculous.  I 
might  add  that  Fletcher  has  chosen  a  very 
poor  example  because  a  patient  can  have 
cancer  with  advanced  brain  metastases  and 
not  be  in  any  pain  at  all. 

Two  Nobel  laureates  have  voiced  opinions 
concerning  this  subject  of  infanticide  al- 
though they  did  not  include  that  word  In 
their  statements.  James  Watson  of  DNA 
double  helix  fame  said:  "If  a  child  were  not 
declared  alive  until  three  days  after  birth, 
then  all  parents  could  t>e  allowed  the  choice 
only  a  few  are  given  under  the  present 
system.  The  doctor  could  allow  the  child  to 
die  if  the  parents  so  choose  and  save  a  lot  of 
misery  and  suffering.  I  believe  this  view  is 
the  only  rational,  compassionate  attitude  to 
have."  That  was  in  May  1973. 

In  January  1978  Francis  Crick,  also  a 
Nobel  laureate,  was  quoted  in  the  Pacific 
News  Service  as  saying:  ■".  .  .  no  newborn 
Infant  should  be  declared  human  until  it 
has  passed  certain  tests  regarding  its  genetic 
endowment  and  that  if  it  fails  these  tests,  it 
forfeits  the  right  to  live.'" 

It  is  worth  spending  a  little  time  talking 
about  the  major  problem  that  our  British 
friends  face  in  reference  to  Infanticide  and 
that  has  to  do  with  spina  bifida.  Spina 
bifida  is  one  of  the  most  common  congenital 
malformations  but  it  is  far  more  common  in 
the  British  Isles  than  it  is  here.  It  is  a  defect 
in  the  spinal  canal  accompanied  by  a  protru- 
sion of  the  spinal  cord.  In  about  90  percent 
of  the  cases  the  sac  contains  spinal  cord  and 
nerves.  Frequently  when  this  spina  bifida 
defect  occurs  there  is  an  associated  hydro- 
cephalus or  increase  of  fluid  in  the  cham- 
bers of  the  brain  that  ordinarily  contain 
spinal  fluid.  Hydrocephalus  untreated  pro- 
duces internal  pressure  on  the  brain  against 
the  skull  and  causes  deterioration.  There 
are  a  numt>er  of  operations  to  treat  spina 
bifida  closing  the  skin  and  other  structures 
of  the  back  over  the  sac  and  there  are  even 
more  operations  to  shunt  the  excessive 
amounts  of  fluid  under  pressure  from  the 
hydrocephalic  head  either  into  the  chest  or 
to  the  abdomen,  into  the  urinary  tract  or  di- 
rectly into  the  great  vessels  above  the  heart. 
The  public  is  led  to  believe  that  when  a 
child  is  bom  with  spina  bifida  you  operate 


upon  it  and  it  gets  well,  or  you  don"t  operate 
and  it  dies.  Therefore,  they  say  operate  only 
on  those  children  who  will  have  good  legs, 
good  rectums,  good  bladders,  etc.  This  Is 
known  as  the  process  of  selection.  They  joke 
about  putting  the  other  patients  on  a  low 
calorie  diet  which  means  starving  them  to 
death.  I  can  tell  you  that  these  babies  who 
are  '"selected"  are  put  on  four  times  the 
hypnotic  dose  and  eight  times  the  sedative 
dose  of  chloralhydrate.  The  t>abies  become 
so  flaccid  and  so  sleepy  that  they  are  not 
able  to  take  their  feed  and  then  before  long 
they  have  died  of  dehydration  and  starva- 
tion. 

Now,  the  lie  is  that  the  patients  not  oper- 
ated upon  do  not  go  on  to  die.  Many  of 
them  live  on  getting  more  and  more  de- 
formed all  the  time  and  adding  to  the  moth- 
er"s  great  distress  by  having  this  open  lesion 
on  the  back  draining  spinal  fluid,  etc.  Mr, 
Robert  Zachary,  a  personal  friend  of  mine, 
became  so  well  known  for  his  compassionate 
treatment  of  children  with  spina  bifida  and 
so  well  known  for  his  excellent  surgery  In 
reference  to  all  things  associated  with  spina 
bifida  and  Its  sequelae  that  patients  crossed 
the  usual  National  Health  Service  lines  in 
Great  Britain  to  go  to  him  at  the  Children's 
Hospital  in  Sheffield.  For  years  one  of  his 
associates  was  Dr.  Lorber  who  agreed  with 
Zachary  and  the  two  were  are  excellent 
team  for  the  management  of  this  problem, 
the  rehabilitiation  of  the  children  and  the 
families. 

Dr.  Lorber  has  now  become  the  chief  ex- 
ponent of  infanticide  in  Great  Britain. 

Dr.  Lorber  begins  his  presentation  with 
the  dissertation  on  the  beneficial  advances 
In  recent  medical  history  that  are  allowing 
many  people  to  live  in  an  Integrated  society 
who  formerly  would  have  died  or  suffered 
severely.  He  then  distinguishes  this  from 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  medicine  which 
keeps  alive  many  people  who  have  by  his 
definition  no  hope  of  becoming  independent 
functioning  members  of  society. 

When  you  read  British  statistics  that  100 
percent  of  the  patients  not  treated  by  sur- 
gery in  the  first  few  days  of  life  died,  you 
know  that  they  did  not  die  from  natural 
causes.  They  were  either  sedated  so  they 
could  not  drink  or  eat  or  they  actually  were 
given  increasing  doses  of  morphine  to  pre- 
vent the  pain  which  almost  all  neurologists 
agree  does  not  exist  in  these  youngsters. 

This  is  another  example  of  society  being 
bamtxwzled  into  doing  something  for  itself 
under  the  guise  of  having  it  done  for  the 
welfare  of  the  patient.  Listen  to  Dr.  Lorber's 
explanation:  "I  show  you  these  children  not 
to  horrify  you  or  to  make  you  faint  but  to 
make  you  understand  why  it  is  that  I  prefer 
the  policy  of  selected  treatment  rather  than 
creating  this  immense  misery  for  such  an 
immense  number  of  individuals.  We  had  to 
restore  the  balance." 

"Those  who  are  severely  affected  from 
birth  get  worse  and  worse.  Humanity  de- 
mands that  such  badly  affected  infants 
should  not  be  put  through  such  constant 
severe  punishment.  Criteria  had  to  be 
found,  preferably  on  the  first  day  of  life 
which  could  reliably  separate  those  infants 
who  may  die  early  but  even  more  important- 
ly those  who  would  live'  but  would  suffer 
from  severe  multisystem  handicaps  and 
would  t>e  unable  to  live  an  inde[>endent  and 
dignified  existence  in  spite  of  the  best  possi- 
ble treatment.  Such  a  selection  is  easily  pos- 
sible." 

Then  Dr.  Lorber  sinks  to  the  depths  when 
he  quotes  from  the  New  Testament  (inaccu- 
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rately.  I  might  say):  "Whatsoever  ye  have 
men  do  to  you.  do  ye  also  to  them." 

Here  are  Lorber's  criteria  for  letting  a  pa- 
tient die.  sUrving  him  to  death  or  giving 
him  increasing  doses  of  sedative  or  mor- 
phine: gross  paralysis  of  the  legs,  scoliosis 
(curvature  of  the  spine),  grossly  enlarged 
head  with  maximum  circumferences,  mon- 
gollspi.  any  other  gross  congenital  defect. 
Again  that  gross  congenital  defect  of  any 
other  nature  is  what  I  spent  my  life  satisfac- 
torily correcting  to  the  joy  and  delight  of 
hundreds  upon  hundreds  of  patients  and 
their  families. 

Hear  how  Dr.  Lorber  sets  the  death  sen- 
tence: "It  is  essential  that  those  who  are  not 
treated  should  not  live  long.  It  is  imperative, 
therefore,  that  nontreatment  should  really 
be  nontreatment.  not  just  no  operation. 
Nothing  should  be  done  to  prolong  life." 

On  one  occasion  when  Dr.  Lorber  present- 
ed his  material  at  a  neurosurgical  meeting 
in  1977.  Dr.  John  Freeman  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins spoke  in  response  to  Dr.  Lorber  where 
he  said: 

"I  dont  know  where  he  gets  those  slides 
of  all  those  deformed  human  beings  and 
indeed  if  the  outcome  or  anything  like  what 
he  presenU,  I  would  be  standing  beside  him 
rather  than  opposite  him.  Selection  takes 
many  forms  and  I  agree  with  selection,  but  I 
select  a  very  small  number,  not  75  percent. 
Selection  takes  many  forms.  But  watch  the 
terms.  We  are  talking  about  selection  for 
death,  not  university  or  college.  A  perver- 
sion. 1  think,  of  the  term.  We  both  believe 
strongly  in  discussing  the  prognosis  with 
the  parents.  Yet.  Dr.  Lorbers  parents  make 
diametrically  opposite  decisions  to  mine.  Dr. 
Lorber  treaU  25  percent  of  the  children 
brought  to  him;  I  treat  95  percent.  When  a 
severely  affected  child  with  spina  bifida  is 
bom.  the  question  is  asked.  "Should  we  do 
everything  possible  to  maintain  that  child's 
life  and  make  it  the  best  life  possible  or  is  it 
best  for  that  child  to  die?  And  that  is  the 
problem  stripped  of  airthe  rhetoric." 

I  cannot  help  but  believe  that  there  is  a 
certain  different  attitude  toward  the  patient 
even  when  they  are  being  approached  thera- 
peutically In  Sheffield  as  compared  to  Balti- 
more. For  example.  Dr.  Lorber  has  20  per- 
cent of  his  patients  dying  of  complications 
from  his  shunt  and  remember  he  only  oper- 
ates on  the  most  favorable  patients.  On  the 
other  hand.  Dr.  Freeman  at  Hopkins  has 
not  had  a  death  from  a  shunt  complication 
in  seven  years  and  he  operates  on  95  percent 
of  the  patients  he  sees. 

Seventy-two  percent  of  the  survivors  in 
Hopkins  are  ambulating  walking  with 
crutches  or  braces.  Dr.  Lorber  considers  this 
to  be  severely  handicapped.  Eighty  percent 
of  the  survivors  at  Hopkins  have  IQ's  over 
80:  half  of  Dr.  Lorber's  do. 

Without  going  into  it  let  me  also  say  that 
Dr.  Lorber  quoted  incompletely  from  stud- 
ies done  on  the  breakdown  of  marriage  in 
families  with  spina  bifida,  loading  his  argu- 
ments to  indicate  that  the  worse  the  handi- 
cap, the  more  frequent  the  divorce  rate. 
Such  is  definitely  not  the  case  and  Dr.  Free- 
man refuted  him  on  that  as  well. 

When  I  was  the  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Pediatric  Surgery  up  until  the  year  before 
last,  I  controlled  the  majority  of  papers 
written  in  the  English  language  concerning 
the  surgery  of  children  that  were  published 
here  or  abroad.  On  one  occasion  I  received 
for  publication  from  two  pediatric  surgeons. 
Dr.  Judson  Randolph  of  Washington  and 
Dr.  Anthony  Shaw  of  Charlottesville.  Vir- 
ginia, the  answers  to  a  survey  that  they  had 
sent  to  the  400  members  of  the  Surgical  Sec- 
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l|rst  question  was.  "Do  you  believe 

life  of  each  and  every  ntwbom 

(hould  be  saved  if  It  is  within  our 

do  so?"  Believe  it  or  not.  80  per- 

those  surgeons  with   my   kind  of 

■  answered  no. 

are  some  other  readily  remembered 

76  percent  would  acquiesce  in  the 

decision  to  refuse  consent  for  sur- 

newbom  with  intestinal  obstruc- 

the   Infant   also   had   Down.s  syn- 

mongolism. 

unbelievable  fact  was  that  7.9 
Df  the  respondents  said  they  would 
to  the  parents'  wishes  if  the  child 
_   other  than  simple  intestinal 
the  operation  for  which  is  almost 
successful  and  life  after  which 
normal, 
to  the  infant  with  duodenal  ob- 
which  is  fatal  but  easily  correcta- 
;  )own's  syndrome,  the  following  per- 
are  significant.  Twenty-three  per- 
move  the  parents  in  the  direc- 
not   signing   an   operative   permit 
he  decision  to  let  the  baby  die  the 
Lfis  own.  Nevertheless  if  the  family 
s  urgery  in  spite  of  that,  the  surgeon 
it  (23  percent). 
Aald  they  would  provide  the  par- 
known  facts  and  make  the  deci- 
the  parents', 
percent  would  try  to  persuade  the 
1  o  allow  surgery  but  would  not  take 
:ourt  on  refusal. 
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to  this  same  subject  but  at  an 
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What  he  did  was  to  show  that  we  had  cer- 
tain patients  who  came  into  the  newborn  in- 
tensive care  unit  and  did  not  either  go  home 
or  die  but  instead  became  chronic  patients 
who  required  ventilatory  support  for 
months  and  on  one  occasion  for  almost  two 
years.  The  cost  of  caring  for  these  patients 
was  extraordinarily  high.  Nevertheless,  they 
were  human  beings,  they  were  alive  and  the 
only  thing  they  could  not  do  was  breathe 
for  themselves,  however,  they  were  phys- 
ically and  mentally  up  to  par:  indeed,  some 
of  them  were  bright.  Yet  when  Dr.  Ziegler 
presented  this,  the  overwhelming  consensus 
of  our  pediatric  colleagues  was  that  it  was 
not  worth  it. 

Those  who  are  anti-life  in  the  infanticide 
movement  want  you.  the  public,  to  believe 
thai  they  are  concerned  about  the  terrible 
problems  that  children  have  because  they 
have  physical  defects.  I  would  submit  to  you 
that  they  have  no  appreciation  of  I.Q.s  that 
Kre  not  superior.  Many  of  their  decisions  are 
made  because  people  might  be  dull  normal. 

Then  one  other  distressing  new  point  of 
view  is  that  the  brighter  a  defective  child 
is— that  is.  a  child  who  has  a  physical 
defect,  the  brighter  he  is.  the  more  he  ob- 
jects to  his  physical  defect  and.  therefore, 
even  if  he  is  bright  and  has  a  physical 
defect,  he  should  be  destroyed  shortly  after 
birth  so  that  he  does  not  grow  up  and  recog- 
nize how  defective  he  is. 

One  final  word  on  this  withholding  treat- 
ment from  a  seriously  ill  newborn.  On 
Wednesday.  April  11th  of  this  year.  Boston 
University  School  of  Medicine  and  their 
School  of  Law  along  with  the  Department 
of  Socio-Medical  Sciences  sponsored  a  sym- 
posium entitled  "Withholding  Treatment 
from  a  Seriously  III  Newborn:  the  Judicial 
Process  Demonstrated".  Of  the  faculty  of 
eleven,  two  were  medical  doctors,  one  was 
an  assistant  professor  of  pediatrics  and 
came  from  the  Center  for  Genetic  Counsel- 
ing and  Birth  Defect  Evaluation,  the  other 
was  the  director  of  a  pediatric  intensive  care 
unit.  Neither  of  these  was  from  Boston  Uni- 
versity. I  will  nunte  just  one  paragraph  from 
the  advertising  brochure:  "Based  upon  the 
fact  pattern  below,  the  faculty  will  demon- 
strate to  those  in  attendance  the  specific 
couri  room  procedures  employed  in  seeking 
a  Judicial  determination  that  the  withhold- 
ing of  medical  treatment  is  proper.  Addi- 
tionally, by  providing  health  care  profes- 
sionals with  a  view  of  a  process  with  which 
they  are  generally  unfamiliar  and  accord- 
ingly often  distrust,  the  sponsors  hoF>e  to 
further  the  interprofessional  understanding 
of  health  care  providers  and  those  engaged 
in  the  judicial  process. 

AborMon  is  a  public  issue  t>ecause  al- 
though it  is  physicians  who  perform  atwr- 
tions.it  is  the  public  that  demands  them  in 
large  numbers.  There  is  nothing  private 
about  the  abortion  issue  even  though  the 
right  to  abortion  may  be  erroneously  based 
upon  the  woman's  right  of  privacy. 

Euthanasia  is  a  public  issue  t>ecause  at 
this  time  practically  no  physicians  would  be 
willing  to  practice  euthanasia  and  these 
same  physicians  who  practice  medicine  in 
the  realm  of  trust  between  patient  and  phy- 
sician do  not  consider  the  witholding  of  ex- 
traordinary measures  to  prolong  the  process 
of  dying  as  being  passive  euthanasia  as  the 
euthanasia  forces  would  like  us  to  believe 
that  they  are.  Obviously  their  desire  is  to 
have  us  accept  passive  euthanasia  because 
active  euthanasia  then  becomes  much  more 
easy  to  bring  about. 

But  now  with  the  question  of  infanticide, 
this  is  not  a  public  matter.  It  is  not  the 
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public,  not  ever  the  taxpayer,  not  even  the 
parents  of  defective  children  who  are  clam- 
oring for  Infanticide.  Infanticide  is  a  matter 
almost  totally  in  the  responsibility  of  the 
medical  profession  and  were  it  not  for  their 
encouragement  of  parents  to  decide  against 
the  worth  of  the  life  of  their  children  infan- 
ticide almost  would  not  exist. 

The  medical  profession  has  traditionally 
made  its  treatment  of  patients  a  reflection 
of  our  society's  concem  for  those  who  are  ill 
or  helpless.  Indeed  it  has  often  acted  as  an 
advocate  for  those  who  had  no  one  else  to 
stand  up  for  them.  Thus  it  responded  in 
days  gone  by  with  love  and  compassion 
toward  the  helpless  child.  Technical  skills 
have  increased  rapidly  and  have  produced 
dilemmas  the  doctors  did  not  face  a  decade 
ago.  But  this"  does  not  give  them  any  new 
expertise  in  deciding  who  shall  live  and  who 
shall  die.  especially  when  so  many  nonmedi- 
cal factors  must  be  taken  into  account  in 
making  the  decision.  The  new  gadgetry  of 
medical  practice  and  the  growing  sophistica- 
tion of  technology  do  not  give  a  doctor  any 
more  right  than  the  rest  of  society  to  play 
God.  Many  in  the  medical  profession  are 
losing  this  viewpoint.  I  would  insist  that  if 
we  cannot  cure  we  can  care  and  I  would 
never  mean  to  use  the  words  '"care"  and 
"kill"  as  synonyms. 

After  the  medical  profession,  the  next 
group  if  you  can  call  it  that  that  has  consid- 
ered the  subject  of  infanticide  the  least  bit 
publicly  is  the  church.  Dean  Jay  Philip  Wo- 
gaman  of  Wesley  Theological  Seminary  has 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  religious  coalition 
for  abortion  rights  by  ignoring  the  right  of 
the  developing  unborn  baby  in  favor  of 
what  he  calls  "God's  loving  intention  for  ex- 
isting human  beings".  That  loving  intention 
for  an  existing  human  being  turns  out  to  be 
supporting  the  mother-to-be  in  the  murder 
of  her  unborn  child.  Segments  of  the 
church  are  not  without  an  opinion  on  the 
subject  of  Infanticide.  The  task  force  of  the 
Anglican  Church  of  Canada  in  1977  conclud- 
ed that  it  was  morally  right  to  terminate 
the  lives  of  newborn  infants  with  severe 
brain  damage.  The  callousness  of  the  report 
is  evident  in  its  phraseology:  "Our  sense  and 
emotion  lead  us  to  the  grave  mistake  of 
treating  human  looking  shapes  as  if  they 
were  human,  although  they  lack  the  least  of 
vestige  of  human  behavior  and  intellect.  In 
fact  the  only  way  to  treat  such  defective  in- 
fants humanly  is  not  to  treat  them  as 
human."  The  eleven  people  who  made  that 
statement  had  backgrounds  in  medicine, 
nursing,  law  and  theology. 

Happily,  the  General  Synod  of  the  Angli- 
can Church  in  Canada  did  not  approve  the 
report  but  the  fact  that  such  a  report  came 
forth  from  an  official  group  of  a  major  de- 
nomination says  much  about  the  direction 
taken  by  certain  segments  of  the  church  in 
regard  to  infanticide. 

There  is  probably  no  one  that  I  would 
differ  more  with  than  Professor  Joseph 
Fletcher  in  his  view  of  ethics.  I  can  agree 
with  his  logic,  however,  when  he  says  in  the 
Humanist  in  the  summer  of  1974.  the  fol- 
lowing: "To  speak  of  living  and  dying, 
therefore  .  .  .  encompasses  the  abortion 
issue  along  with  the  euthanasia  issue.  They 
are  ethically  inseparable." 

Don't  forget  thai  infanticide  is  euthanasia 
of  an  age  group  but  the  keystone  to  this  ter- 
rible cheapening  of  human  life  lies  in  the 
liberalization  of  abortion  in  America. 


[From  the  New  England  Journal  of 
Medicine.  Oct.  25.  1973] 

Moral  and  E^^HICAL  Dilemmas  ih  the 
Special-Cake  Nursery 

(Raymond  S.  Duff,  M.D..  and  A.  G.  M. 
Campbell,  M.B..  F.R.C.P.  (Edin.)) 

Abstract:  Of  299  consecutive  deaths  occur- 
ring in  a  special-care  nursery.  43  (14  per 
cent)  were  related  to  withholding  treat- 
ment. In  this  group  were  IS  with  multiple 
anomalies,  eight  with  trisomy,  eight  with 
cardiopulmonary  disease,  seven  with  menin- 
gomyelocele, three  with  other  central-nerv- 
ous-system disorders,  and  two  with  short- 
bowel  syndrome.  After  careful  consideration 
of  each  of  these  43  infants,  parents  and 
physicians  in  a  group  decision  concluded 
that  prognosis  for  meaningful  life  was  ex- 
tremely poor  or  hopeless,  and  therefore  re- 
jected further  treatment.  The  awesome  fi- 
nality of  these  decisions,  combined  with  a 
potential  for  error  in  prognosis,  made  the 
choice  agonizing  for  families  and  health 
professionals.  Nevertheless,  the  issue  has  to 
t>e  faced,  for  not  to  decide  is  an  arbitrary 
and  potentially  devastating  decision  of  de- 
fault. (N  Engl  J  Med  289:890-894.  1973) 

Between  1940  and  1970  there  was  a  58  per 
cent  decrease  in  the  infant  death  rate  in  the 
United  States.'  This  reduction  was  related 
in  part  to  the  application  of  new  knowledge 
to  the  care  of  Infants.  Neonatal  mortality 
rates  in  hospitals  having  infant  intensive- 
care  units  have  been  about  Vi  those  reported 
in  hospitals  without  such  units.*  There  is 
now  evidence  that  in  many  conditions  of 
early  infancy  the  long-term  morbidity  may 
also  be  reduced.'  Survivors  of  these  units 
may  be  healthy,  and  their  parents  grateful, 
but  some  infants  continue  to  suffer  from 
such  conditions  as  chronic  cardiopulmonary 
disease,  short-bowel-syndrome  or  various 
manifestations  of  brain  damage:  others  are 
severely  handicapped  by  a  myriad  of  con- 
genital malformations  that  in  previous 
times  would  have  resulted  in  early  death. 
Recently.  t>oth  lay  and  professional  persons 
have  expressed  increasing  concem  about 
the  quality  of  life  for  these  severely  im- 
paired survivors  and  their  families.*  ■  Many 
pediatricians  and  others  are  distressed  with 
the  long-term  results  of  pressing  on  and  on 
to  save  life  at  all  costs  and  in  all  circum- 
stances. Eliot  Slater  •  stated.  "If  this  is  one 
of  the  consequences  of  the  sanctity-of-life 
ethic,  perhaps  our  formulation  of  the  prin- 
ciple should  be  revised." 

The  experiences  described  in  this  commu- 
nication document  some  of  the  grave  moral 
and  ethical  dilemmas  now  faced  by  physi- 
cians and  families.  They  indicate  some  of 
the  problems  in  a  large  special-care  nursery 
where  medical  technology  has  prolonged 
life  and  where  ""informed"  parents  influence 
the  management  decisions  concerning  their 
infants. 

BACKGROUND  AND  METHODS 

The  special-care  nursery  of  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  not  only  serves  an  obstetric 
service  for  ov^r  4000  live  births  annually  but 
also  acts  as  the  principal  referral  center  in 
Connecticut  for  infants  with  major  prob- 
lems of  the  newborn  period.  From  January 
1.  1970,  through  June  30,  1972.  1,615  infants 
l>orn  at  the  Hospital  were  admitted,  and  556 
others  were  transferred  for  specialized  care 
from  community  hospitals.  During  this  in- 
terval, the  average  daily  census  was  26.  with 
a  range  of  14  to  37. 

For  some  years  the  unit  has  had  a  liberal 
policy  for  parental  visiting,  with  the  staff 
placing  particular  emphasis  on  helping  par- 
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ents  adjust  to  and  particl|>ate  in  the  care  of 
their  infants  with  special  problems.  By  en- 
couracing  visiting,  attempting  to  create  a  re- 
laxed atmosphere  within  the  unit,  exploring 
carefully  the  special  needs  of  the  infants, 
and  familiarizing  parents  with  various  as- 
pects of  care,  it  was  hoped  to  remove  much 
of  the  apprehension— indeed,  fear— with 
which  parenU  at  first  view  an  intensive-care 
nursery.'  At  any  time,  parents  may  see  and 
handle  their  babies.  They  commonly  ob- 
serve or  participate  in  most  routine  aspects 
of  care  and  are  often  present  when  some 
infant  Is  critically  111  or  moribund.  They 
may  attend,  as  they  choose,  the  death  of 
their  own  infant.  Since  an  average  of  two  to 
three  deaths  occiu"  each  weelt  and  many  in- 
fanU  are  critically  111  for  long  periods,  it  U 
obvious  that  the  concentrated,  intimate 
social  interactions  between  personnel,  in- 
fants and  parents  in  an  emotionally  charged 
atmosphere  often  make  the  work  of  the 
staff  very  difficult  and  demanding.  Howev- 
er, such  participation  and  recognition  of 
parents'  rights  to  information  about  their 
Infant  appear  to  be  the  chief  foundations  of 
"informed  consent"  for  treatment. 

Each  staff  member  must  know  how  to 
cope  with  many  questions  and  problems 
brought  up  by  parents,  and  if  he  or  she 
cannot  help,  they  must  have  access  to  those 
who  can.  These  requirements  can  be  met 
only  when  staff  members  work  closely  with 
each  other  in  all  the  varied  circumstances 
from  simple  to  complex,  from  triumph  to 
tragedy.  Formal  and  informal  meetings  take 
place  regularly  to  discuss  the  technical  and 
family  aspects  of  care.  As  a  given  problem 
may  require,  some  or  all  of  several  persons 
(Including  families,  nurses,  social  workers, 
physicians,  chaplains  and  others)  may  con- 
vene to  exchange  information  and  reach  de- 
cisions. Thus,  staff  and  parents  function 
more  or  less  as  a  small  community  in  which 
a  concerted  attempt  is  made  to  ensure  that 
each  member  may  participate  In  and  know 
about  the  major  decisions  that  concern  him 
or  her.  However,  the  physician  takes  appro- 
priate initiative  in  final  decision  making,  so 
that  the  family  will  not  have  to  bear  that 
heavy  burden  alone. 

For  several  years,  the  responsibilities  of 
attending  pediatrician  have  been  assumed 
chiefly  by  ourselves,  who,  as  a  result,  have 
become  acquainted  intimately  with  the 
problems  of  the  infants,  the  staff,  and  the 
parents.  Our  almost  constant  availability  to 
staff,  private  pediatricians  and  parents  has 
resulted  In  the  raising  of  more  and  more 
ethical  questions  about  various  aspects  of 
intensive  care  for  critically  ill  and  congeni- 
tally  deformed  Infants.  The  penetrating 
questions  and  challenges,  particularly  of 
knowledgeable  parents^  (such  as  physicians, 
nurses,  or  lawyers),  brought  Increasing 
doubts  about  the  wisdom  of  many  of  the  de- 
cisions that  seemed  to  parents  to  be  predi- 
cated chiefly  on  technical  considerations. 
Some  thought  their  child  had  a  right  to  die 
since  he  could  not  live  well  or  effectively. 
Others  thought  that  society  should  pay  the 
costs  of  care  that  may  be  so  destructive  to 
the  family  economy.  Often,  too,  the  parents' 
or  siblings'  rights  to  relief  from  the  seem- 
ingly pointless,  crushing  burdens  were  im- 
portant considerations.  It  seemed  right  to 
yield  to  parent  wishes  in  several  cases  as 
physicians  have  done  for  generations.  As  a 
result,  some  treatmenU  were  withheld  or 
stopped  with  the  knowledge  that  earlier 
death  and  relief  from  suffering  would 
result.  Such  options  were  explored  with  the 
less  knowledgeable  parents  to  ensure  that 
their  consent  for  treatment  of  their  defec- 
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tlve  children  was  truly  informed.  As  Elsen- 
berg  •  pointed  out  regarding  the  application 
of  technology,  "At  long  last,  we  are  begin- 
ning to  ask.  not  can  it  be  done,  but  should  it 
be  donet "  In  lengthy,  frank  discussions,  the 
anguish  of  the  parents  was  shared,  and  at- 
tempts were  made  to  support  fully  the  rea- 
soned choices,  whether  for  active  treatment 
and  rehabilitation  or  for  an  early  death. 

To  determine  the  extent  to  which  death 
resulted  from  withdrawing  or  with-holding 
treatmeit,  we  examined  the  hospital  rec- 
ords of  I  Jl  children  who  died  from  January 
1, 1970, 1  hrough  June  30,  1972. 


RESULTS 

In  toU  1,  there  were  299  deaths;  each  was 
classified  in  one  of  two  categories;  deaths  In 
Category  1  resulted  from  pathologic  condi- 
tions in  ipite  of  the  treatment  given;  ;i56  (86 
percent)  were  in  this  category.  Of  these,  66 
percent  Were  the  result  of  respiratory  prob- 
lems or  complications  associated  wtth  ex- 
treme prematurity  (birth  weight  under  1000 
g).  Congenital  heart  disease  and  other 
anomali<B  accounted  for  an  additional  22 
percent  <  Table  1). 

TABLE  1  ■  -PROBLEMS  CAUSING  DEATH  IN  CATEGORY  1 
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Deaths' in  Category  2  were  associated  with 
severe  impairment,  usually  from  congenlUl 
disorders  (Table  2):  43  (14  per  cent)  were  In 
this  group.  These  deaths  or  their  timing  was 
associate^  with  discontinuance  or  withdraw- 
al of  treitment.  The  mean  duration  of  life 
In  Category  2  (Table  3)  was  greater  than 
that  In  Cbtegory  1.  This  was  the  result  of  a 
mean  lif^  of  55  days  for  eight  infants  who 
became  ihronic  cardiopulmonary  cripples 
but  for  ihom  prolonged  and  Intensive  ef- 
forts were  made  in  the  hope  of  eventual  re- 
covery. "Itiey  were  infants  who  were  depend- 
ent on  oxygen,  digoxin  and  diuretics,  and 
most  of  lliem  had  been  treated  for  the  Idio- 
pathic rfsplratory-distress  syndrome  with 
high  ox]|gen  concentrations  and  positive- 
pressure  tentilation. 

TABLE  zj-PROBLEMS  ASSOCIATED  WITH  DEATH  IN 
CATEGORY  2 
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TABLE  3.-  -SELECTED  COMPARISONS  OF  256  CASES  IN 
C  iTEGORY  1  AND  43  IN  CATEGORY  2 
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infant  with  ]  >own's  syndrome  and  intestinal 
atresia,  likej  the  much-publicized  one  at 
Johns  Hopkins  Hospital,*  was  not  treated 
because  his  parents  thought  that  surgery 
was  wrong  l!or  their  baby  and  themselves. 
He  died  se\ten  days  after  birth.  Another 
child  had  chronic  pulmonary  disease  after 
positive-presiure  ventilation  with  high 
oxygen  concentrations  for  treatment  of 
severe  idiopathic  respiratory-distress  syn- 
drome. By  fjve  months  of  age.  he  still  re- 
quired 40  percent  oxygen  to  survive,  and 
even  then,  he  was  chronically  dyspneic  and 
cyanotic.  He  also  suffered  from  cor  pulmon- 
ale, which  wbs  difficult  to  control  with  di- 
goxin and  diuretics.  The  nurses,  parents  and 
physicians  considered  it  cruel  to  continue, 
and  yet  difficult  to  stop.  All  were  attached 
to  this  childi  whose  life  they  had  tried  so 
hard  to  mate  worthwhile.  The  family  had 
endured  high  expenses  (the  hospital  bill  ex- 
ceeding $15,000).  and  the  strains  of  the  ill- 
ness were  believed  to  be  threatening  the 
marriage  bonds  and  to  be  causing  sibling  be- 
havioral disturbances.  Oxygen  supplementa- 
tion was  stopped,  and  the  child  died  in 
about  three  (ours.  The  family  settled  down 
and  18  months  later  had  another  baby,  who 
was  healthy. ' 

We  have  maintained  contact  with  most 
families  of  children  in  Category  2.  Thus  far. 
these  familiet  appear  to  have  experienced  a 
normal  mourfiing  for  their  losses.  Although 
some  have  exhibited  doubte  that  the  choices 
were  correct,  all  appear  to  be  as  effective  in 
their  lives  a^  they  were  before  this  experi- 
ence. Some  Iclaim  that  their  profoundly 
moving  expeHence  has  provided  a  deeper 
meaning  in  life,  and  from  this  they  ttelieve 
they  have  be<)ome  more  effective  people. 

Members  of  all  religious  faiths  and  athe- 
ists were  pardcipants  as  parents  and  as  staff 
In  these  experiences.  There  appeared  to  be 
no  relation  between  participation  and  a  per- 
son's religioi.  Repeated  participation  in 
these  troubling  events  did  not  appear  to 
reduce  the  wcirry  of  the  staff  about  the  awe- 
some nature  df  the  decisions. 

DISCUSSION 

That  decisions  are  made  not  to  treat  se- 
verely defectwe  infants  may  be  no  surprise 
to  those  familiar  with  special-care  facilities. 
All  laymen  ahd  professionals  familiar  with 
our  nursery  (appeared  to  set  some  limits 
upon  their  kpplication  of  treatment  to 
extend  life  or  to  Investigate  a  pathologic 
process.  For  example,  an  experienced  nurse 
said  about  orte  child,  "We  lost  him  several 
weeks  ago.  Is«'t  it  time  to  quit?"  In  another 
case,  a  house  officer  said  to  a  physician  in- 
vestigating aA  aspect  of  a  child's  disease. 
"For  this  chiW.  don't  you  think  it's  time  to 
turn  off  your  curiosity  so  you  can  turn  on 
your  kindneaf?"  Uke  many  others,  these 
children  evertually  acquired  the  "right  to 
die." 

Arguments  among  staff  members  and 
families  for  ai  id  against  such  decisions  were 
based  on  vari«  d  notions  of  the  righU  and  in- 
terests of  defective  infants,  their  families, 
professionals  |md  society.  They  were  also  re- 
lated to  varying  ideas  about  prognosis.  Re- 
garding the  injfante.  some  contended  that  in- 
dividuals should  have  a  right  to  die  in  some 
circumstances  such  as  anencephaly.  hydran- 
encephaly.  and  some  severly  deforming  and 
Incapacitating  conditions.  Such  very  defec- 
tive individui  Is  were  considered  to  have 
little  or  no  hope  of  achieving  meaningful 
"humanhood. '  ■<>  For  example,  they  have 
little  or  no  <iapacity  to  love  or  be  loved. 
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They  are  often  cared  for  in  facilities  that 
have  been  characterized  as  "hardly  more 
than  dying  bins."  >  ■  an  assessment  with 
which.  In  our  experience,  knowledgeable 
parents  (those  who  visited  chronic-care  fa- 
cilities for  placement  of  their  children) 
agreed.  With  institutionalized  well  children, 
social  participation  may  be  essentially  non- 
existent, and  maternal  deprivation  severe; 
this  is  known  to  have  an  adverse,  usually 
disastrous,  effect  upon  the  child."  The  situ- 
ation for  the  defective  child  is  probably 
worse,  for  he  is  restricted  socially  both  by 
his  need  for  care  and  by  his  defects.  To 
escape  "wrongful  life,"  "  a  fate  rated  as 
worse  than  death,  seemed  right.  In  this 
regard,  Lasagna  ■*  notes,  "We  may,  as  a  soci- 
ety, scorn  the  civilizations  that  slaughtered 
their  infants,  but  our  present  treatment  of 
the  retarded  is  in  some  ways  more  cruel." 

Others  considered  allowing  a  child  to  die 
wrong  for  several  reasons.  The  person  most 
involved,  the  infant,  had  no  voice  in  the  de- 
cision. >-rognosis  was  not  always  exact,  and 
a  few  children  with  extensive  care  might 
live  for  months,  and  occasionally  years. 
Some  might  survive  and  function  satisfacto- 
rily. To  a  few  persons,  withholding  treat- 
ment and  accepting  death  was  condenmed 
as  criminal. 

Families  had  strong  but  mixed  feelings 
about  management  decisions.   Living  with 
the  handicapped  Is  clearly  a  family  affair, 
and  families  of  deformed  infants  thought 
there  were  limits  to  what  they  could  bear  or 
should  be  expected  to  bear.  Most  of  them 
wanted  maximal  efforts  to  sustain  life  and 
to  rehabilitate   the   handicapped;   in  such 
cases,  they  were  supported  fully.  However, 
some  families,  especially  those  having  chil- 
dren with  severe  defects,  feared  that  they 
and  their  other  children  would  become  so- 
cially enslaved,  economically  deprived,  and 
permanently  stigmatized,  all  perhaps  for  a 
lost  cause.  Such  a  state  of  "chronic  sorrow" 
until    death    has    been    described    by    Ol- 
shansky.'*  In  some  cases,  families  consid- 
ered the  death  of  the  child  right  both  for 
the  child  and  for  the  family.  They  asked  if 
that  choice  could  be  theirs  or  their  doctors. 
As  Feifel   has  reported,'*  physicians  on 
the  whole  are  reluctant  to  deal  with  the 
issues.  Some,  particularly  specialists  based 
on  the  medical  center,  gave  special  reasons 
for  this  disinclination.  There  was  a  feeling 
that  to  "give  up"  was  disloyal  to  the  cause 
of  the   profession.   Since   major   research, 
teaching  and  patient-care  efforts  were  being 
made,   professionals   expected   to   discover, 
transmit  and  apply  luiowledge  and  skills;  pa- 
tients and  families  were  supposed  to  cooper- 
ate fully  even  if  they  were  not  always  grate- 
ful. Some  physicians  recognized   that  the 
wishes  of  families  went  against  their  own, 
but  they   were  resolute.   They  commonly 
agreed  that  If  they  were  the  parents  of  very 
defective  children,  with-holding  treatment 
would  be  most  desirable  for  them.  However, 
they  argued  that  aggressive  management 
was  indicated  for  others.  Some  believed  that 
allowing  death  as  a  management  option  was 
euthanasia  and  must  be  stopped  for  fear  of 
setting  a  "poor  ethical  example"  or  for  fear 
of  personal  prosecution  or  damage  to  their 
clinical    departments    or    to    the    medical 
center  as  a  whole.  Alexander's  report  on 
Nazi  Germany  "  was  cited  in  some  cases  as 
providing    Justification    for    pressing    the 
effort  to  combat  disease.  Some  persons  were 
concerned  about  the  loss  through  death  of 
"teaching  material. "  They  feared  the  train- 
ing of  professionals  for  the  care  of  defective 
children  in  the  future  and  the  advancing  of 
the  state  of  the  art  would  be  compromised. 


Some  parents  who  became  aware  of  this 
concern  thought  their  children  should  not 
become  experimental  subjects. 

Practicing  pediatricians,  general  practi- 
tioners and  obstetricians  were  often  familiar 
with  these  families  and  were  usually  ssmipa- 
thetic  with  their  views.  However,  since  they 
were  more  distant  from  the  special-care 
nursery  than  the  specialists  of  the  medical 
center,  their  Influence  was  often  minimal. 
As  a  result,  families  received  little  support 
from  them,  and  tension  in  community-medi- 
cal relations  was  a  recurring  problem. 

Infants  with  severe  types  of  meningomye- 
locele precipitated  the  most  controversial 
decisions.  Several  decades  ago,  those  who 
survived  this  condition  beyond  a  few  weelis 
usually  became  hydrocephalic  and  retarded, 
in  addition  to  being  crippled  and  deformed. 
With  out  modem  treatment,  they  died  earli- 
er." Some  may  have  been  killed  or  at  least 
not  resuscitated  at  birth."  From  the  early 
1960's,  the  tendency  has  been  to  treat  vigor- 
ously all  infants  with  meningomyelocele.  As 
advocated  by  Zachary  '<>  and  Shurtlef f ,*  ■  ag- 
gressive management  of  these  children 
became  the  rule  in  our  unit  as  in  many 
others.  Infants  were  usually  referred  quick- 
,ly.  Parents  routinely  signed  permits  for  op- 
eration though  rarely  had  they  seen  thelr 
chUdren's  defects  or  had  the  nature  of  vari- 
ous management  plans  and  their  respective 
prognoses  clearly  explained  to  them.  Some 
physicians  believed  that  parents  were  too 
upset  to  understand  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lems and  the  options  for  care.  Since  they  be- 
lieved informed  consent  had  no  meaning  in 
these  circumstances,  they  either  ignored  the 
parents  or  simply  told  them  that  the  child 
needed  an  operation  on  the  back  as  the  first 
step  in  correcting  several  defects.  As  a 
result,  parents  often  felt  competely  left  out 
while  the  activities  of  care  proceeded  at  a 
brisk  pace. 

Some  physicians  experienced  in  the  care 
of  these  children  and  familiar  with  the 
impact  of  such  conditions  upon  families  had 
early  reservations  about  this  plan  of  care." 
More  recently,  they  were  influenced  by  the 
pessimistic  appraisal  of  vigorous  manage- 
ment schemes  in  some  cases.'  Meningomye- 
locele, when  treated  vigorously,  is  associated 
with  higher  survival  rates,*'  but  the 
achievement  of  satisfactory  rehabilitation  is 
at  best  difficult  and  usually  impossible  for 
almost  all  who  are  severely  affected.  Know- 
ing this,  some  physicians  and  some  fami- 
lies" decide  against  treatment  of  the  most 
severely  affected.  If  treatment  is  not  carried 
out,  the  child's  condition  will  usually  dete- 
riorate from  further  brain  damage,  urinary- 
tract  infections  and  orihopedic  difficulties, 
and  death  can  be  expected  much  earlier. 
Two  thirds  may  be  dead  by  three  months, 
and  over  90  per  cent  by  one  year  of  age. 
However,  the  quality  of  life  during  that 
time  is  poor,  and  the  strains  on  families  are 
great,  but  not  necessarily  greater  than  with 
treatment."  Thus,  both  treatment  and  non- 
treatment  constitute  unsatisfactory  dilem- 
mas for  everyone,  especially  for  the  child 
and  his  family.  When  maximum  treatment 
was  viewed  as  unacceptable  by  families  and 
physicians  in  our  unit,  there  was  a  growing 
tendency  to  seek  early  death  as  a  manage- 
ment option,  to  avoid  that  cruel  choice  of 
gradual,  often  slow,  but  progressive  deterio- 
ration of  the  child  who  was  required  under 
these  circumstances  in  effect  to  kill  himself. 

Parente  and  the  staff  then  asked   if  his 
dying  needed  to  be  prolonged.  If  not,  what 
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were    the    most    appropriate    medical    re- 
sponses? 

Is  it  possible  that  some  physicians  and 
some  families  may  Join  in  a  conspiracy  to 
deny  the  right  of  a  defective  child  to  live  or 
to  die?  Either  could  occur.  Prolongation  of 
the  dying  process  by  resident  physicians 
having  a  vested  interest  in  their  careers  has 
been  described  by  Sudnow."  On  the  other 
hand,  from  the  fatigue  of  working  long  and 
hard  some  physicians  may  give  up  too  soon, 
assuming  that  their  cause  is  lost.  Families, 
similarly,  may  have  mixed  motives.  They 
may  demand  death  to  obtain  relief  from  the 
high  costs  and  the  tensions  inherent  in  suf- 
fering, but  their  sense  of  guilt  in  this 
thought  may  produce  the  opposite  demand, 
perhaps  in  violation  of  the  sick  person's 
rights.  Thus,  the  challenge  of  deciding  what 
course  to  take  can  be  most  tormenting  for 
the  family  and  the  physician.  Unquestion- 
ably, not  facing  the  issue  would  appear  to 
be  the  easier  course,  at  least  temporarily;  no 
doubt  many  patients,  families,  and  physi- 
cians decline  to  join  in  an  effori  to  solve  the 
problems.  They  can  readily  assume  that 
what  is  being  done  is  right  and  sufficient 
and  ask  no  questions.  But  pretending  there 
is  no  decision  to  be  made  is  an  arbitrary  and 
potentially  devastating  decision  of  default. 
Since  families  and  patients  must  live  with 
the  problems  one  way  or  another  in  any 
case,  the  physician's  failure  to  face  the 
issues  may  constitute  a  victimizing  abandon- 
ment of  patients  and  their  families  in  times 
of  greatest  need.  As  Lasagna"  pointed  out, 
"There  is  no  place  for  the  physician  to 
hide." 

Can  families  in  the  shock  resulting  from 
the  birth  of  a  defective  child  understand 
what  faces  them?  Can  they  give  truly  "in- 
formed consent"  for  treatment  or  with-hold- 
ing treatment?  Some  of  our  colleagues 
answer  no  to  both  questions.  In  our  opinion. 
If  families  regardless  of  background  are 
heard  sympathetically  and  at  length  and 
are  given  information  and  answers  to  their 
questions  in  words  they  understand,  the 
problems  of  their  children  as  well  as  the  ex- 
pected benefits  and  limits  of  any  proposed 
care  can  be  understood  clearly  in  practically 
all  instances.  Parents  are  able  to  understand 
the  implications  of  such  things  as  chronic 
dyspnea,  oxygen  dependency,  incontinence, 
paralysis,  contractures,  sexual  handicaps 
and  mental  retardation. 

Another  problem  concerns  who  decides 
for  a  child.  It  may  be  acceptable  for  a 
person  to  reject  treatment  and  bring  about 
his  own  death.  But  it  is  quite  a  different  sit- 
uation when  others  are  doing  this  for  him. 
We  do  not  know  how  often  families  and 
their  physicians  will  make  just  decisions  for 
severly  handicapped  children.  Clearly,  this 
issue  is  central  in  evaluation  of  the  process 
of  decision  making  that  we  have  described. 
But  we  also  ask,  if  these  parties  cannot 
make  such  decisions  justly,  who  can? 

We  recognize  great  variability  and  often 
much  uncertainty  in  prognoses  and  in 
family  capacities  to  deal  with  defective  new- 
bom  Infants.  We  also  acluiowledge  that 
there  are  limits  of  support  that  society  can 
or  will  give  to  assist  handicapped  persons 
and  their  families.  Severely  deforming  con- 
ditions that  are  associated  with  little  or  no 
hope  of  a  functional  existence  pose  painful 
dilemmas  for  the  laymen  and  professionals 
who  must  decide  how  to  cope  with  severe 
handicaps.  We  believe  the  burdens  of  deci- 
sion making  must  be  borne  by  families  and 
their  professional  advisers  because  they  are 
most  familiar  with  the  respective  situations. 
Since  famUles  primarily  must  live  with  and 
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are  most  affected  by  the  decisions,  it  there- 
fore  appears  that  society  and  the  health 
professions  should  provide  only  general 
guidelines  for  decision  making.  Moreover, 
since  variations  between  situations  are  so 
great,  and  the  situations  themselves  so  com- 
plex, it  follows  that  much  latitude  indeci- 
sionmaking  should  be  expected  and  tolerat- 
ed. Otherwise,  the  rules  of  society  or  the 
policies  most  convenient  for  medical  tech- 
nologists may  become  cruel  masters  of 
human  t>eings  instead  of  their  servants.  Re- 
garding any  "allocation  of  death""  policy 
we  readily  acknowledge  that  the  extreme 
excesses  of  Hegelian  "rational  utility"  under 
dictatorships  must  be  avoided."  Perhaps  it 
is  less  recognized  that  the  uncontrolled  ap- 
plication of  medical  technology  may  be  det- 
rimental to  individuals  and  families.  In  this 
regard,  our  views  are  similar  to  those  of 
Waltzkin  and  Stoekle."  Physicians  may 
hold  excessive  power  over  decision  making 
by  limiting  or  controlling  the  information 
made  available  to  patients  or  families.  It 
seems  appropriate  that  the  profession  be 
held  accountable  for  presenting  fully  all 
management  options  and  their  expected 
consequences.  Also,  the  public  should  be 
aware  that  professionals  often  face  conflicts 
of  interest  that  may  result  in  decisions 
against  individual  preferences. 

What  are  the  legal  implications  of  actions 
like  those  described  in  this  paper?  Some 
persons  may  argue  that  the  law  has  been 
broken,  and  others  would  contend  other- 
wise. Perhaps  more  than  anything  else,  the 
public  and  professional  silence  on  a  major 
social  taboo  and  some  conunon  practices  has 
been  broken  further.  That  seems  appropri- 
ate, for  out  of  the  ensuing  dialogue  perhaps 
better  choices  for  patients  and  families  can 
be  made.  If  working  out  these  dilemmas  in 
ways  such  as  those  we  suggest  is  in  violation 
of  the  law.  we  believe  the  law  should  be 
changed.  _ 
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Selecti^^  Birth  iw  "Twin  Pregnancy  With 
Discordancy  por  Downs  Syndrome 

(By  Thoinas  D.  Kerenyi.  M.D..  P.A.C.O.G.. 

and  Uiha  Chitkara.  M.D..  F.A.C.O.O.) 
Amniocentesis  for  genetic  evaluation  Ls 
now  a  w^ll-esUblished  prenatal  diagnostic 
procedur^.  The  discovery  of  twins  at  the 
time  of  aimiocentesis,  however,  necessitates 
additional  measures,  and  in  the  event  of  de- 
tection o8  discordancy  for  an  abnormality,  it 
poses  a  cfialienging  problem.  In  1975,  Bang 
et  al.  reported  the  first  successful  amniocen- 
tesis and]  karyotyping  in  twins.  They  also 
forecast  ^he  inevitable  dilemma:  "One  un- 
solved qiiestion  is  the  consequence  of  find- 
ing one  abnormal  and  one  normal  fetus." ' 

At  least!  five  recent  articles  have  described 
cases  in  Jthe  mid-trimester  in  which  one 
fetus  hadi  a  major  congenital  malformation 
and  the  ^>ther  one  was  normal.  Three  re- 
ports »•  irtvolved  discordancy  for  trisomy  21. 
one  for  mirler's  disease.*  •  and  one  for  spina 
bifida  wM,h  hydrocephalus.*  Interestingly 
enough.  |he  management  and  outcome  in 
all  five  cases  was  different.  In  one  of  the 
three  trisomy  21  cases,  the  parents  chose  to 
abort  both  twins.*  In  the  other  two  cases, 
the  parents  elected  to  continue  the  pregnan- 
cy for  thp  sake  of  the  normal  twin.  Both 
pregnancfes  were  carried  to  term;  delivery 
of  a  normal  infant  and  a  macerated  stillborn 
fetus  occurred  in  one  case.'  and  delivery  of 
a  normal  infant  and  an  infant  with  trisomy 
21.  both  living,  in  the  other.'  In  the  case  of 
discordancy  for  neural-tube  defect."  al- 
though bath  twins  were  bom  alive,  the  twin 
with  the  i  spina  bifida  and  hydrocephalus 
died  two  days  after  birth. 

The  moBt  aggressive  management  of  this 
problem  has  been  reported  from  Sweden:  in 
that  casejthere  was  a  prenatal  diagnosis  of 
Hurler's  ^Isease '  in  one  twin.  At  24  weeks' 
gestation.  I  intracardiac  puncture  resulting  in 
cardiac  ai^-est  in  the  affected  fetus  was  suc- 
cessfully jperformed  without  a  detectable 
effect  on  the  normal  twin,  except  for  prema- 
ture labo*  and  delivery  at  33  weeks'  gesta- 
tion. We  are  aware  of  another,  unpublished 
case  front  Denmark,  in  which  attempted 
cardiac  punctures  were  followed  by  abortion 
of  both  tvi  ins  three  weeks  later. 
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In  this  report  we  describe  a  case  of  twin 
pregnancy  w  th  discordancy  for  trisomy  21. 
in  which  an  iggressive  approach  was  under- 


taken for  sel^tive  termination  of  the  abnor- 
mal fetus  by 
sanguination 


intracardiac  puncture  and  ex- 
-j  at  20  weeks'  gestation.  The 
normal  fetus  was  subsequently  delivered  at 
term. 

CASE  report 
The  patienjt.  a  40-year-old  nullipara  with 
an  18-montt^  history  of  infertility,  under- 
went genetic  Amniocentesis  at  17  weeks'  ges- 
tation for  th<  indication  of  advanced  mater- 
nal age.  Her  tnedical  history  was  unremark- 
able except  lor  hypothyroidism,  for  which 
she  had  received  dessicated  thyroid  extract. 
3  g  dally,  sihce  1960.  As  ultrasound  scan 
before  the  procedure  revealed  a  twin  preg- 
nancy with  biparietal  diameters  of  both  fe- 
tuses compatible  with  17.5  weeks'  gestation, 
two  clearly  defined  amniotic  sacs,  and  one 
placenta  on  t|he  posterior  uterine  wall.  Am- 
niotic fluid  f^m  each  sac  obtained  separat- 
ley  for  chro«iosomal  studies  revealed  two 
male  fetuses.  Twin  A  had  a  normal  male 
karyotype  (4^.XY).  but  chromosomal  analy- 
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rith  the  diagnosis  of  carrying 
id  one  affected  fetus,  the  par- 
Fronted  with  the  difficult  task 
le  of  two  decisions:  to  induce 
abortion  and  lose  both  fetuses,  or  to  contin- 
ue the  pregnancy.  The  mother  desperately 
wanted  to  ha^e  the  normal  child  but  could 
not  face  the  burden  of  caring  for  an  abnor- 
mal child  fo^  the  rest  of  her  life.  Having 
been  made  aware  of  the  case  report  from 
Sweden  in  which  selective  termination  of  an 
abnormal  tw^  had  been  successfully  per- 
formed even  i  though  the  unaffected  twin 
was  delivered!  prematurely,  she  asked  if  a 
similar  procedure  could  be  offered  to  her.  If 
it  had  been  reused,  she  would  have  chosen 
to  abort  both  letuses.  At  that  point,  she  was 
referred  to  usJ 

Extensive  i|iedical  and  legal  counseling 
and  an  explanation  of  the  many  risks  were 
provided.  These  risks  included  abortion  of 
both  fetuses,  i>remature  delivery  of  the  sur- 
viving fetus,  berforming  the  procedure  on 
the  wrong  twlh  since  markers  for  sac  A  or  B 
were  lacking,  and  the  development  of  dis- 
seminated Int^vascular  coagulation  in  the 
mother  as  a  result  of  fetal  death  in  utero. 
After  careful  jconsideration.  the  patient  de- 
cided to  unddrtake  the  procedure  anyway. 
In  view  of  thf  fact  that  the  procedure  had 
never  been  p*rformed  in  this  country,  we 
decided,  out  of  an  abundance  of  caution,  to 
obtain  confirmation  from  a  court  of  law  of 
the  parents'  fight  to  consent  on  behalf  of 
the  normal  fel  us. 

results 
At  20  weeks  gestation,  the  procedure  was 
carried  out  under  real-time  ultrasound  guid- 
ance. Meperidine  hydrochloride  (50  mg)  and 
diazepam  (10  mg)  were  administered  intra- 
venously before  the  procedure.  The  position 
and  lie  of  each  twin  was  first  assessed;  Twin 
A  (normal)  wks  in  an  oblique  lie  with  its 
head  over  the  {pubic  symphysis  on  the  right 
and  the  breecli  toward  the  left  side.  Twin  B 
(thought  to  bt  the  affected  fetus)  was  in  a 
transverse  lie  with  ite  head  on  the  left  side 
and  its  breech  on  the  right:  the  face  and 
chest  were  pointing  toward  the  maternal  an- 
terior abdominal  wall.  Biparietal  measure- 
ments were  5.*  cm  in  Twin  A  and  4.9  cm  in 
Twin  B.  ActlMe  fetal  movements  and  fetal 
heart  rates  of  140  to  150  beats  per  minute 
were  noted  in  both  twins.  Placental  implan- 
tation was  po^erior.  and  the  dividing  mem- 
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brane  between  the  two  amniotic  sacs  was 
clearly  identified.  The  position  of  the  heart 
of  Twin  B  was  localized,  and  iu  distance 
from  the  maternal  abdominal  wall  meas- 
ured. 

Under  local  anesthesia.  40  ml  of  amniotic 
fluid  was  removed  from  the  sac  of  Twin  B 
with  a  No.  18  spinal  needle.  The  needle  was 
then  advanced  into  the  fetal  chest  but 
missed  the  heart.  A  second  insertion  led  to 
cardiac  puncture  and  exsanguination  of  25 
ml  of  blood.  Immediate  analysis  for  cell  size 
on  the  Coulter  Channelyzer  confirmed  that 
the  sample  was  100  per  cent  fetal  blood. 
Chromosomal  analysis  of  the  blood  sample 
three  days  later  further  confirmed  it  to  be 
from  the  twin  with  trisomy  21.  After  the 
procedure,  movements  of  the  affected  fetus 
and  cardiac  activity  ceased.  The  heartbeat 
and  movements  of  the  normal  Twin  A  were 
unaffected  during  and  after  the  procedure. 
A  repeat  ultrasound  scan  on  the  next  day 
again  confirmed  that  heart  rate  and  motion 
were  normal  in  Twin  A  and  absent  in  Twin 
B. 

The  mother's  condition  remained  stable 
throughout  the  procedure  and  afterward. 
She  was  given  prophylactic  antibiotics  (am- 
picillin.  500  mg.  and  dicloxacillin.  250  mg) 
every  six  hours  for  five  days.  The  rest  of  the 
prenatal  course  was  imeventful  except  for 
recurring  mild  uterine  irritability,  which 
usually  sut>sided  with  rest  and  did  not  re- 
quire tocolytic  agents.  Follow-up  biweekly 
serial  sonogram  scans  indicated  appropriate 
biparietal  diameter  and  fetal  growth  of 
Twin  A  and  decreasing  fetal  head  and  body 
size  of  Twin  B.  Blood  counts,  hematocrit, 
hemoglobin,  red  cell  indexes,  platelets,  and 
fibrinogen  were  stable  throughout  the  preg- 
nancy. Labor  started  et  40  weeks'  gastation. 
one  day  after  stripping  of  membranes.  Un- 
eventful delivery  of  a  2980-g  living  male 
infant  occurred  after  nine  hours  of  labor. 
The  birth  was  soon  followed  by  delivery  of 
the  placenta  and  of  Twin  B  in  the  form  of  a 
fetus  papyraceus  weighing  120  g.  The  pla- 
centa weighed  530  g  and  was  remarkable 
only  In  that  the  area  corresponding  to  Twin 
B  was  small,  fibrosed,  and  infarcted. 

After  delivery,  the  conditions  of  the 
mother  and  baby  were  stable,  and  now. 
seven  months  later,  they  continue  to  do 
well. 

discussion 

The  two  almost  universally  accepted  medi- 
cal indications  for  therapeutic  abortion  are 
the  diagnosis  of  a  congenital  disease  incom- 
patible with  life  and  the  diagnosis  of  a  dis- 
ease leading  to  a  life  of  prolonged  suffering 
for  the  child  and  family.  The  classic  exam- 
ples are  Tay-Sachs  disease  and  Down's  syn- 
drome (trisomy  21).  Although  only  30  per 
cent  of  the  patients  with  Down's  syndrome 
currently  in  mental  institutions  were  bom 
to  women  35  years  old  or  older.  54  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  prenatal  genetic  amniocenteses 
performed  in  1978  were  for  advanced  mater- 
nal age."  The  highest  frequency  of  dizygo- 
tic twins  occurs  between  the  ages  of  37  and 
40.'  Therefore,  with  the  increasing  use  of 
genetic  amniocentesis,  one  may  expect  to  be 
faced  with  the  possibility  of  detecting 
Down's  syndrome  in  one  twin  and  not  the 
other.  This  is  well  illustrated  by  recent  case 
reports."  •  including  our  own. 

What  is  the  appropriate  advice  for  such  a 
patient?  Several  recent  publications"  ••••" 
have  discussed  the  problems  of  counseling 
when  twins  are  involved,  and  the  consensus 
has  been  that  the  final  decision  should  be 
made  by  the  parents.  Although  we  con- 
curred, we  also  noted  that  the  specific  issues 
that  had  to  be  faced  when  contemplating  se- 


lective abortion  of  one  twin  while  preserving 
the  other  were  not  directly  addressed  In 
these  articles.  Therefore,  to  ensure  that 
counseling  was  appropriate,  we  elected  to 
discuss  all  the  technical  difficulties  inherent 
in  the  procedure  with  the  patient  and  her 
husband. 

After  the  parents  decided  to  go  ahead 
with  the  procedure,  we  were  mainly  con- 
cerned about  performing  it  without  inad- 
vertently bringing  harm  to  the  normal 
fetus.  We  realized  that  this  was  more  impor- 
tant than  the  fate  of  the  affected  twin,  and 
that  acceptance  of  this  procedure  in  the 
future  would  hinge  on  the  outcome  for  the 
normal  unaffected  twin. 

There  are  several  specific  technical  con- 
siderations in  this  type  of  procedure.  First 
of  all.  in  the  absence  of  a  persisting  marker 
differentiating  the  two  fetuses,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  identify  the  fetus  with  the  ab- 
normality three  or  four  weelts  after  the  ini- 
tial amniocentesis,  when  the  chromosomal 
analysis  is  reported.  Therefore,  it  is  conceiv- 
able that  a  destructive  procedure  could  be 
performed  on  the  wrong  fetus.  Thus,  when 
twins  are  encountered  at  amniocentesis  for 
genetic  studies,  careful  mapping  out  and 
identification  of  the  separate  sacs— e.g.. 
upper  versus  lower,  right  versus  left— is  im- 
perative. Videotape  recording  of  the  real- 
time scanning  of  both  fetuses  may  be  the 
best  way  to  facilitate  subsequent  identifica- 
tion. In  our  case,  even  though  Twin  B  (with 
trisomy  21)  altered  its  position,  with  the 
head  changing  from  the  mother's  left  side 
to  her  right,  we  were  reasonably  certain 
that  the  relative  positions  of  Twins  A  and  B 
(with  Twin  A  lower  than  Twin  B)  had  not 
changed.  The  correct  selection  was  not  veri- 
fied on  the  basis  of  karyotyping  from  the 
feUl  blood  until  three  days  after  the  proce- 
dure, when  fetal  demise  had  already  oc- 
curred. 

The  site  of  the  implantation  of  the  pla- 
centa is  a  critical  technical  consideration." 
Fortunately,  in  this  case  it  was  on  the  poste- 
rior uterine  wall.  However,  in  situations  in- 
volving anterior  placental  implantation,  ne- 
cessitating transplacental  insertion  and  ma- 
nipulation, it  may  be  more  difficult  to  per- 
form the  procedure  for  fear  of  causing 
abruptio  placentae,  especially  since  more 
than  one  attempt  may  be  required  before 
correct  intracardiac  placement  of  the  needle 
is  achieved  and  exsanguination  is  complet- 
ed. 

Another  theoretical  possibility  was  that 
instead  of  cardiac  arrest,  a  nonfatal  injury 
could  follow  placement  of  the  needle  into 
the  affected  fetus.  Although  injection  of 
toxic  substances  was  considered,  we  did  not 
use  this  approach  because  of  the  potential 
risk  of  entry  across  the  membranes  into  the 
contiguous  sac  and  in  turn,  into  the  normal 
fetus.  We  thought  that  the  safest  approach 
for  the  normal  twin  would  be  an  attempt  to 
exsanguinate  the  affected  fetus  under  real- 
time ultrasound  guidance.  The  25  ml  of 
blood  aspirated  was  thought  to  be  equiva- 
lent to  40  to  50  percent  of  the  total  fetal 
blood  volume  at  20  weeks'  gestation."  and 
its  removal  proved  to  be  sufficient. 

Some  investigators  have  expressed  con- 
cern that  maternal  disseminated  intravascu- 
lar coagulation  can  result  from  the  death  of 
one  twin  in  utro.  We  considered  this  possi- 
bility unlikely  t>ecause  of  our  past  experi- 
ence with  continuing  normal  pregnancies 
after  the  death  in  utero  of  one  of  the  fe- 
tuses in  multiple  gestations  induced  by  clo- 
miphene  citrate  or  menotropins.  Neverthe- 
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less,  serial  fibrinogen  levels  were  obtained  in 
the  mother  and  were  in  the  normal  range 
throughout  pregnancy.  In  monozygous  twin 
pairs,  there  may  also  be  a  small  risk  of  brain 
damage  from  disseminated  intravascular  co- 
agulation in  the  surviving  twin  after  the 
death  of  one  in  utero.'*  This  possibility  is 
unlikely  in  a  dizygous  pair  since,  as  a  rule, 
there  is  no  placental  vascular  anastromosis. 

The  procedure  and  the  subsequent  follow- 
up  scans  were  videotaped.  The  plotted  ceph- 
alometry  showed  a  normal  growth  pattern 
in  the  surviving  twin  and  an  almost  mirror 
image-like  regression  in  the  affected  twin 
(Pig.  1).  It  was  very  gratifying  experience  in 
such  an  endangered  pregnancy  to  follow  the 
normal  fetus  to  full  term  and  through  vagi- 
nal delivery. 

"We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Blanche  Alter  for 
analysis  of  the  fetal  blood  sample,  to  Dr. 
Robert  J.  Desnick  and  Ms.  Lynn  Godmilow 
for  verification  of  the  chromosome  analysis 
of  the  trisomy  21  fetus  and  for  genetic  coun- 
seling, to  Mr.  Michael  MacDonald  and  Mr. 
John  Bower  for  their  expert  advice  on  the 
legal  considerations  in  the  case,  to  Ms. 
Marion  Coyle  for  administrative  coordina- 
tion, and  to  Ms.  Carol  Shiroky  for  her  in- 
valuable assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  manuscript." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  6. 1982] 

VKTmilf  ARIAM  FnnED,  SUSPDTDEO  FOR 

Starvatiom  Death  or  Doc 

A  Takoma  Park  veterinarian  has  been 
fined  $3,000  by  the  Maryland  Board  of  Vet- 
erinary Examiners  in  the  starvation  death 
of  a  dog  boarded  at  his  kennel  last  year  at 
6701  New  Hampshire  Ave. 

Dr.  Anenio  S.  Peralta,  41,  who  has  prac- 
ticed In  the  area  for  seven  years,  also  had 
his  license  suspended  for  60  days  and  was 
placed  on  probation  for  six  months  as  a 
result  of  a  ruling  Tuesday. 

The  Incident,  which  occurred  last  Novem- 
ber, was  brought  before  the  board  by  the 
Washington  Humane  Society.  The  dog,  a 
Doberman  pinscher,  was  left  with  Peralta  a 
year  before  it  died,  according  to  Brenda 
Purvis,  an  officer  with  the  humane  society. 
She  said  the  humane  society  learned  of  the 
incident  from  two  of  the  veterinarian's  em- 
ployees. "I'm  very  pleased,"  Purvis  said  yes- 
terday. "She  [the  dog]  suffered  a  great 
deal." 

But  Peralta  said  the  dog  died  because  it 
had  pneumonia  and  worms  and  refused  to 
eat.  "I  put  him  on  medication  and  he  didn't 
respond.  What  can  you  do?" 

Peralta.  who  appeared  before  the  board 
March  25,  said  he  is  appealing  its  action.  "I 
feel  the  decision  was  greatly  Influenced  be- 
cause I  am  a  minority."  said  the  Philippines- 
trained  veterinarian.  Peralta  said  he 
boarded  the  dog  for  a  year  because  its 
owner  had  not  yet  found  a  home  with 
enough  space  for  the  animal.  "The  owner 
didn't  complain.  He  even  told  me  he'd  testi- 
fy I  did  not  neglect  the  dog." 

Thk  White  House. 
Washington,  April  30,  1982. 
Memorandum  for  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  Secretary   of  Health   and   Human 
Services. 
Subject:  Enforcement  of  Federal  Laws  Pro- 
hibiting   Discrimination    Against    the 
Handicapped. 
Following  the  recent  death  of  a  handi- 
capped  newborn   child   in   Indiana,   many 
have  raised  the  question  whether  Federal 
laws  protecting  the  rights  of  handicapped 
dtlxens  are  being  adequately  enforced. 

Therefore.  I  am  instructing  Secretary 
Schweiker  to  notify  health  care  providers  of 
the  applicability  of  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bUltatlon  Act  of  1973  to  the  treatment  of 
handicapped  patients.  That  law  forbids  re- 
cipients of  Federal  funds  from  withholding 
from  handicapped  citizens,  simply  because 
they  are  handicapped,  any  benefit  or  service 
that  would  ordinarily  be  provided  to  persons 
without  handicaps.  Regulations  under  this 
law  specifically  prohibit  hospitals  and  other 
providers  of  health  services  receiving  Feder- 
al assistance  from  discriminating  against 
the  handicapped. 

I  am  also  instructing  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  report  to  me  on  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  Federal  constitutional  and  statutory 
remedies  in  appropriate  clrctmistances  to 
prevent  the  withholding  from  the  handi- 
capped of  potentially  life-saving  treatment 
that  would  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
those  who  are  not  handicapped. 

Our  Nation's  commitment  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  will  have  little  meaning  if  we 


deny  such  protection  to  those  who  have  not 
been  blessed  with  the  same  physical  or 
mental  gifts  we  too  often  take  for  granted.  I 
support  Federal  laws  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  the  handicapped,  and  remain 
determined  that  such  laws  will  be  vigorously 
enforced.  I 

[From  thd  Washington  Post,  Apr.  22,  1982] 

:KiLijifG  Will  Not  Stop 
(By  George  F.  Will) 
was  bom  in  Bloomlngton,  Ind., 
the  sort  of  academic  community  where  med- 
ical facilities  are  more  apt  to  be  excellent 
than  moral  judgments  are.  Like  one  of  every 
700  or  so  babies,  this  one  had  Down's  syn- 
drome, a  genetic  defect  involving  varying 
degrees  of  retardation  and,  sometimes,  seri- 
ous physical  defects. 

The  baby  needed  serious  but  feasible  sur- 
gery to  enable  food  to  reach  its  stomach. 
The  paren^  refused  the  surgery,  and  pre- 
sumably refused  to  yield  custody  to  any  of 
the  couplds  eager  to  become  the  baby's 
guardians.  The  parents  chose  to  starve  their 
baby  to  de^th. 

Their  lawyer  concocted  an  Orwellian  eu- 
phemism tpr  this  refusal  of  potentially  life- 
saving  treatment— "Treatment  to  do  noth- 
ing." It  is  I  an  old  story:  language  must  be 
mutilated  When  a  perfumed  rationalization 
of  an  act  14  incompatible  with  a  straightfor- 
ward description  of  the  act. 

Indiana  Oourts,  accommodating  the  law  to 
the  Zeitgeist,  refused  to  order  surgery,  and 
thus  sanctioned  the  homicide.  Common 
sense  and  Common  usage  require  use  of  the 
word  "hoi^icide."  The  law  usually  encom- 
passes honicides  by  negligence.  The  Indiana 
killing  was  worse.  It  was  the  result  of  pre- 
meditated, aggressive,  tenacious  action,  in 
the  hosplttf  and  in  courts. 

Such  homicides  can  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered aberrgtions,  or  culturally  incongruous. 
They  are  i^art  of  a  social  program  to  serve 
the  convenience  of  adults  by  authorizing 
adults  to  flestroy  inconvenient  young  life. 
The  pvenjs'  legal  arguments,  conducted  in 
private,  Jreportedly  emphasized— what 
else?— "fretdom  of  choice."  The  freedom  to 
choose  to  till  inconvenient  life  is  being  ex- 
tended precisely  as  predicted,  beyond  fetal 
life  to  categories  of  inconvenient  Infants, 
such  as  D9wn's  sjmdrome  babies.  There  Is 
no  reason-^none- to  doubt  that  if  the  baby 
had  not  had  E>own's  syndrome  the  oper- 
ation would  have  been  ordered  without  hesi- 
tation, almpst  certainly,  by  the  parents  or.  If 
not  by  thein,  by  the  courts.  Therefore  the 
baby  was  Killed  because  it  was  retarded.  I 
defy  the  parents  and  their  medical  and  legal 
accomplice*  to  explain  why,  by  the  princi- 
ples affimted  in  this  case,  parents  do  not 
have  a  riglit  to  kill  by  calculated  neglect  any 
Down's  syndrome  child— regardless  of  any 
medical  need— or  any  other  baby  that, par- 
ents decide  would  be  Inconvenient. 

Indeed,  the  parents'  lawyer  Implied  as 
much  when,  justifying  the  starvation,  he 
emphasized  that  even  if  successful  the  sur- 
gery would  not  have  corrected  the  retarda- 
tion. That  Is,  the  Down's  syndrome  was  suf- 
ficient reaaon  for  starving  the  baby.  But  the 
broader  message  of  this  case  is  that  being 
an  unwanted  baby  is  a  capital  offense. 

In  1973  the  Supreme  Court  created  a  vir- 
tually unrestrictable  right  to  kill  fetuses. 
Critics  of  the  ruling  were  alarmed  because 
the  court  failed  to  dispatch  the  burden  of 
saying  why  the  fetus,  which  unquestionably 
is  alive,  is  not  protectable  life.  Critics  were 
alarmed  also  because  the  court,  having  Inco- 
herently einphasized  ■viability, "  offered  no 
intelllgiblei  let  alone  serious,  reason  why 
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birth  should  b;  the  point  at  which  discre- 
tionary killing  I  itops.  Critics  feared  what  the 
Indiana  homicide  demonstrates:  the  killing 
will  not  stop. 

The  values  and  passions,  as  well  as  the 
logic  of  some  I  portions  of  the  "abortion 
rights"  movenaent.  have  always  pointed 
beyond  abortion,  toward  something  like  the 
Indiana  outcorde.  which  affirms  a  broader 
right  to  kill.  Sotne  people  have  used  the  silly 
argument  that  jt  is  impossible  to  know  when 
life  begins.  (The  serious  argument  is  about 
when  a  "persoit"  protectable  by  law  should 
be  said  to  exi^t.)  So  what  could  be  done 
about  the  awl^ward  fact  that  a  newborn, 
even  a  retarded  newborn,  is  so  incontestably 
alive?  I 

The  trick  is  to  argue  that  the  lives  of  cer- 
tain kinds  of  newborns,  like  the  lives  of  fe- 
tuses, are  not  sufficiently  "meaningful"— a 
word  that  figiired  in  the  1973  ruling— to 
merit  any  protection  that  inconveniences  an 
adult's  freedoml  of  choice. 

The  Indiana  parents  consulted  with  doc- 
tors about  the  f'treatment"  they  chose.  But 
this  was  not  at  any  point,  in  any  sense,  a 
medical  decisloh.  Such  homicides  in  hospi- 
tals are  common  and  will  become  more  so 
now  that  a  state's  courts  have  given  them 
an  imprimatur.  There  should  be  Interesting 
litigation  now  that  Indiana  courts— whether 
they  understand  this  or  not— are  going  to 
decide  which  dategories  of  new-boms  (be- 
sides Down's  lyndrome  children)  can  be 
killed  by  mandatory  neglect. 

Hours  after  the  baby  died,  the  parents' 
lawyer  was  on!  the  "CBS  Morning  News" 
praising  his  clients'  "courage."  He  said, 
"The  easiest  ihlng  would  have  been  to 
defer.  Let  somiebody  else  make  that  deci- 
sion." Oh?  SoRieone  had  to  deliberate  about 
whether  or  not  to  starve  the  baby?  When 
did  it  become  nktural,  even  necessary.  In  In- 
diana for  i>araits  to  sit  around  debating 
whether  to  love  or  starve  their  newborns? 

The  lawyer  ttiid  it  was  a  "no-win  situa- 
tion" because  tnere  would  have  been  horrif- 
ic trauma— trauma  to  the  child  who  would 
never  have  enjoyed  a— a  quality  of  life  of— 
of  any  sort,  traiima  to  the  family,  trauma  to 
society."  In  thli  "no-wln"  situation,  the  par- 
ents won;  the  county  was  prevented  from  or- 
dering surgery,  prospective  adopters  were 
frustrated:  thci baby  is  dead.  Furthermore, 
how  is  society  traumatized  whenever  a 
Down's  syndrome  baby  is  not  killed?  It  was. 
I  believe.  George  Orwell  who  warned  that 
insincerity  is  the  enemy  of  sensible  lan- 
guage. I 

Someone  should  counsel  the  counselor  to 
stop  babbling  about  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren not  having  "any  sort"  of  quality  of  life. 
The  task  of  coavincing  communities  to  pro- 
vide services  aad  human  sympathy  for  the 
retarded  is  difficult  enough  without  inco- 
herent lawyers  laying  down  the  law  about 
whose  life  doe*  and  whose  does  not  have 
"meaning." 

The  Washington  Post  headlined  its 
report:  'The  Demise  of  'Infant  Doe'"  (the 
name  used  in  ciurt).  "Demise."  indeed.  That 
suggests  an  evont  unplanned,  even  perhaps 
unexplained,  (rjhe  Demise  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  "?)  The  Post's  story  began: 

"An  Indiana  couple,  backed  by  the  state's 
highest  court  and  the  family  doctor,  allowed 
their  severely  retarded  newborn  baby  to  die 
last  Thursday  night. . . ." 

But  ""severely  retarded"  is  a  mlsjudgment 
(also  appearing  in  The  New  York  Times) 
that  is  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  of  cases 
like  the  one  in  Indiana.  There  is  no  way  of 
knowing,  and  ik>  reason  to  believe,  that  the 
baby  would  ha  ire  been  "severely  retarded." 
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A  small  fraction  of  Down's  syndrome  chil- 
dren are  severely  retarded.  The  degree  of  re- 
tardation cannot  be  known  at  birth.  Fur- 
thermore, such  children  are  dramatically  re- 
sponsive to  infant  stimulation  and  other 
early  interventions.  But.  like  other  children, 
they  need  to  eat. 

When  a  commentator  has  a  direct  person- 
al interest  in  an  issue,  it  behooves  him  to 
say  so.  Some  of  my  best  friends  are  Down's 
syndrome  citizens.  (Citizens  is  what  Down's 
syndrome  children  are  if  they  avoid  being 
homicide  victims  in  hospitals.) 

Jonathan  Will  10,  fourth-grader  and  Ori- 
oles fan  (and  the  best  Wiffle-ball  hitter  in 
southern  Maryland),  has  Down's  syndrome. 
He  does  not  ""suffer  from"  (as  newspapers 
are  wont  to  say)  Down's  syndrome.  He  suf- 
fers from  nothing,  except  anxiety  about  the 
Orioles'  lousy  start. 

He  is  doing  nicely,  thank  you.  But  he  is 
bound  to  have  quite  enough  problems  deal- 
ing with  society— receiving  rights,  let  alone 
empathy.  He  can  do  without  people  like 
Infant  Doe's  parents,  and  courts  like  Indi- 
ana's asserting  by  their  actions  the  principle 
that  people  like  him  are  less  than  fully 
human.  On  the  evidence,  Down's  syndrome 
citizens  have  little  to  learn  about  being 
human  from  the  people  responsible  for  the 
death  of  Infant  Doe.* 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation to  Senator  Denton  and  cospon- 
sor  this  concurrent  resolution  which 
brings  further  attention  to  an  issue  of 
great  importance.  In  an  unfortunate 
incident,  a  child  was  bom  with  a  rare 
anatomical  abnormality  in  the  breath- 
ing and  swallowing  tubes,  which  pre- 
vents oral  feeding.  Surgery  can  correct 
this  abnormality.  Such  surgery  would 
undoubtedly  have  been  performed  on 
the  baby  bom  recently  in  Blooming- 
ton,  Ind.,  had  that  baby  not  also  been 
bom  with  Down's  syndrome,  a  genetic 
condition  that  occurs  once  in  about 
700  to  900  live  births.  Down's  syn- 
drome is  characterized  by  varying  de- 
grees of  mental  retardation  and  cer- 
tain facial  and  physical  abnormalities. 
Down's  syndrome  is  usually  not  fatal, 
nor  even  life  threatening,  but  the 
esophagus  abnormality  is  fatal  if  not 
attended  to.  To  correct  this  abnormali- 
ty would  require  major  surgery,  but  in 
the  case  of  Infant  Doe  as  he  was 
known  to  the  public,  his  parents  re- 
fused permission  for  surgery.  After  ob- 
taining two  medical  opinions,  their  at- 
torney said.  "The  child  could  have  sur- 
gery with  an  even  chance  of  success, 
but  nothing  could  be  done  to  treat  the 
retardation.  They  were  also  told  they 
could  let  nature  take  its  course  that 
child  could  contact  pneumonia  and 
die." 

The  hospital  took  this  case  to  court 
in  an  attempt  to  protect  the  baby 
from  death.  "The  court  battle  ended  at 
the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  which  de- 
clined to  review  the  lower  court's 
ruling  and  not  to  intervene  with  the 
parent's  decision. 

What  is  so  disturbing  about  this  in- 
stance is  that  the  infant  died  at  the  re- 
quest of  his  parents  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court. 


Additional  details  of  this  issue  and 
specific  incidents  have  been  carried  in 
news  articles. 

As  an  elected  official.  I  am  fully 
aware  that  the  media  can  distort  facts, 
and  emphasize  the  emotional  aspects 
of  any  story  deemed  newsworthy.  I 
sympathize  with  the  parents  of  this 
handicapped  child.  I  disagree  strongly 
with  their  decisions  but  I  share  with 
them  the  grief  and  sadness  which  they 
have  certainly  suffered. 

On  April  20,  in  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  from  myself  and  three  of  my 
colleagues.  Senators  Helms,  Hatfield. 
and  Congressman  Hyde,  we  asked  the 
President  to  clarify  existing  regula- 
tions concerning  equal  protection  of 
our  laws  to  handicapped  children.  The 
statutory  basis  for  such  action  already 
exists  under  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  which  prohibits 
any  discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped under  programs  or  activities 
receiving  Federal  financial  assistance. 
We  asked  the  President  to  clarify  reg- 
ulations enforcing  such  a  prohibition 
and  to  expressly  forbid  the  denial  of 
any  treatment  for  handicapped  in- 
fants which  could  be  provided  to 
normal  babies  in  hospitals  under  simi- 
lar circumstances.  I  received  a  copy  of 
a  memorandum  from  President 
Reagan  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
Secretary  Schweiker.  asking  them  to 
notify  health  care  providers  of  the  ap- 
plicability of  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act.  and  the  law  forbidding 
recipients  of  Federal  fimds  from  with- 
holding treatment  for  handicapped 
citizens  simply  because  they  were 
handicapped.  I  wish  to  express  my 
thanks  to  the  President  for  this  very 
rapid  and  forceful  response  to  this 
issue.  To  further  express  my  concern, 
I  am  pleased  to  support  Senator 
Denton  and  my  fellow  colleagues  co- 
sponsoring  this  Senate  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress 
concerning  the  right  of  children  with 
birth  defects  to  life  sustaining  medi(»l 
treatment  and  nutrition. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  letter  re- 
questing the  regulation  review  and  the 
President's  memorandum  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  Secretary  Schweiker 
and  a  subsequent  article  from  the 
Washington  Post. 

The  White  House, 
Washington,  April  30,  1982. 
Memorandum  for  the  Attorney  General  and 
the   Secretary   of   Health   and   Human 
Services 
Subject:  Enforcement  of  Federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting    discrimination     against     the 
handicapped 

Following  the  recent  death  of  a  handi- 
capped newborn  child  in  Indiana,  many 
have  raised  the  question  whether  Federal 
laws  protecting  the  rights  of  handicapped 
citizens  are  being  adequately  enforced. 

Therefore.  I  am  instructing  Secretary 
Schweiker  to  notify  health  care  providers  of 
the  applicability  of  section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973  to  the  treatment  of 
handicapped  patients.  That  law  forbids  re- 


cipients of  Federal  funds  from  withholdinc 
from  handicapped  citizens,  simply  because 
they  are  handicapped,  any  benefit  or  service 
that  would  ordinarily  be  provided  to  persons 
without  handicaps.  Regulations  under  this 
law  specifically  prohibit  hospitals  and  other 
providers  of  health  services  receiving  Feder- 
al assistance  from  discriminating  against 
the  handicapped. 

I  am  also  instructing  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  report  to  me  on  the  possible  applica- 
tion of  Federal  constitutional  and  statutory 
remedies  in  appropriate  circumstances  to 
prevent  the  withholding  from  the  handi- 
capped of  potentially  life-saving  treatment 
that  would  be  given  as  a  matter  of  course  to 
those  who  are  not  handicapped. 

Our  Nation's  commitment  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  will  have  little  meaning  if  we 
deny  such  protection  to  those  who  have  not 
been  blessed  with  the  same  physical  or 
mental  gifts  we  too  often  take  for  granted.  I 
support  Federal  laws  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  the  handicapped,  and  remain 
determined  that  such  laws  will  t>e  vigorously 
enforeed. 

Congress  op  the  UNrrED  States. 

HonsE  op  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  April  20.  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Last  week  a  tragedy, 
which  many  believe  has  quietly  become 
commonplace  in  the  United  States,  pushed 
its  way  into  our  national  conscience  via  the 
front  page  of  the  Washington  Post  and 
other  major  media.  A  newborn  child  afflict- 
ed with  Down's  Syndrome  and  a  digestive 
tract  disorder  (which  could  have  been  cor- 
rected by  routine  surgery)  was.  at  the  insist- 
ence of  his  own  parents  and  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  al- 
lowed to  die  of  starvation  in  the  very  hospi- 
tal in  which  he  was  bom  only  a  week  earli- 
er. This  selective  destruction  of  handi- 
capped children  is  morally  and  ethically  re- 
pugnant to  our  very  way  of  life  and  cannot 
be  tolerated  in  a  society  which  cherishes  the 
sanctity  of  human  life  and  the  intrinsic 
worth  of  each  Individual.  The  very  idea  that 
a  court  of  law  would  sanction  a  parental 
demand  to  destroy  a  child  which,  for  what- 
ever reason,  they  did  not  want  is  an  affront 
to  the  principles  upon  which  our  legal 
system  was  built  and  must  t>e  corrected  im- 
mediately before  this.  too.  becomes  some- 
how acceptable. 

This  deliberate  starvation  of  an  Infant  is 
all  the  more  abhorrent  while  there  were 
other  families  eager  to  adopt  tuid  love  this 
defenseless  handicapped  baby. 

All  of  the  academic  controversies  about 
when  a  human  life  begins  and  when  that 
human  life  becomes  a  person  pale  into  insig- 
nificance in  the  fact  of  this  act  of  eugenic 
infanticide.  We  believe  the  crucial  factor 
here  was  that  this  baby  was  afflicted  with 
Down's  Syndrome,  and  hence  his  right  to 
life— his  Constitutional  right  to  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws— was  deemed  forfeit. 
Such  a  doctrine  is  totally  contrary  to  the 
traditional  view  that  every  human  life  has 
intrinsic  worth.  This  example  of  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Quality  of  Life  Ethic  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Sanctity  of  Life  Ethic  has  im- 
plications far  beyond  this  case. 

We  implore  you.  Mr.  President,  to  act  now 
to  insure  the  equal  protection  of  our  laws  to 
handicapped  children.  The  statutory  basis 
for  such  action  already  exists  under  Section 
504  of  the  RehabiliUtion  Act  of  1973  which 
prohibits  any  discrimination  against  the 
handicapped  under  programs  or  activitieB 
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receiving  federal  financial  assistance.  You 
need  only  clarify  existing  regulations  en- 
forcing such  a  prohibition  to  expressly 
forbid  the  denial  of  any  treatment  which 
would  be  provided  to  normal  babies  in  hos- 
pitals under  similar  circumstances.  Certain- 
ly the  refusal  of  nourishment  and  routine 
surgery  to  an  infant  because  of  his  handicap 
is  an  unconscionable  violation  of  the  letter 
and  spirit  of  the  law  and  cannot  be  allowed 
to  happen  to  other  children  like  the  Bloom- 
ington  Baby. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  too 
strongly  stress  the  importance  of  prompt 
action  in  this  matter.  Every  day  can  mean 
the  difference  of  life  or  death  for  a  newborn 
Down's  Syndrome  or  other  handicapped 
baby. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President,  for  your  con- 
sideration of  this  request. 
Sincerely. 

HxMRY  J.  Hyde. 

Member  of  Congress. 
Jesse  Helms, 

United  States  Senator. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

United  States  Senator. 
Mark  O.  Hattield. 

United  States  Senator. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post] 

Hospitals  Warned  on  Handicapped  Babies 

(By  Cristine  Russell  and  Charles  R. 

Babcock) 

The  Reagan  administration  yesterday 
warned  the  nation's  hospitals  that  they 
could  lose  government  funds  if  they  deny 
food  or  treatment  to  newborn  infants  with 
birth  defects. 

The  warning  from  the  Health  and  Human 
Services  Department— considered  a  novel 
application  of  a  federal  law  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  the  handicapped— fol- 
lowed complainU  by  "right-to-life  "  groups 
and  a  recent  directive  from  President 
Reagan. 

The  department,  in  a  notice  to  nearly 
7.000  hospitals,  cited  '.'heightened  public 
concern  about  the  adequacy  of  medical 
treatment  of  newborn  infants  with  birth  de- 
fects." 

HHS  Secretary  Richard  S.  Schweiker 
noted  the  recent  national  publicity  sur- 
rounding the  death  of  a  baby  bom  with 
Down's  Syndrome  in  Bloomington.  Ind.  The 
parents  of  "Baby  Doe "  asked  that  food  be 
withheld  and  refused  to  authorize  treat- 
ment to  correct  a  life-threatening  defect  as- 
sociated with  the  disorder,  which  causes 
mental  retardation. 

In  addition,  an  HHS  spokesman  said  that 
the  department  this  week  sent  an  investiga- 
tor to  Crawford  Memorial  Hospital  in  Rob- 
inson. 111.,  to  check  a  complaint  by  national 
and  local  "right-to-life  "  groups  that  surgical 
treatment  is  being  withheld  from  a  baby 
bom  with  a  serious  birth  defect  known  as 
spinal  bifida. 

The  breadth  of  yesterday's  warning  sur- 
prised hospitals  and  medical  groups,  whose 
spokesmen  expressed  concern  about  poten- 
tial interference  in  the  practice  of  medicine 
and  the  legality  of  using  laws  to  protect  the 
handicapFted  for  this  purpose. 

Groups  representing  the  handicapped  wel- 
comed the  administration's  interest,  but 
said  it  didn't  Jibe  with  Reagan's  plans  to  cut 
federal  financial  aid  to  the  handicapped  and 
to  weaken  the  regulations  that  already  pro- 
tect them. 

In  its  two-page  letter  to  hospitals  that  re- 
ceive Medicaid  or  Medicare  funds,  HHS' 
Office  for  Civil  Rights  said  that  the  govern- 
ment will  apply  Section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
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tation  Act  of  1973  to  cases  involving  the 
medical  care  of  infants  with  birth  defecU 
and  will  cq  isider  "termination  of  federal  as- 
sistance" t )  institutions  that  do  not  comply. 

It  said  tl  lat  it  is  "unlawful"  for  hospitals 
to  withhol(l  from  handicapped  infants  food 
or  medical  or  surgical  treatment  required  to 
correct  a  :  Ife-threatening  condition,  if  the 
handicap  "'  Joes  not  render  the  treatment  or 
nutritional  sustenance  medically  contraindi- 
cated. " 

The  not  ce  also  warned  that  hospitals 
"should  n(  t  aid  a  decision  by  the  infant's 
parents  ...  to  withhold  treatment  or  nour- 
ishment d  scriminatorlly  by  allowing  the 
infant  to  rfmain  in  the  institution"  and  said 
that  hospitals  will  also  be  held  responsible 
for  the  con  duct  of  physicians." 

Betty  Lo  i  Dotson.  director  of  HHS'  Office 
for  Civil  :  lights,  acknowledged  yesterday 
that  although  the  rehabiliUtion  law  has 
been  on  tht  books  since  1973.  this  apparent- 
ly is  the  fii^t  time  it  has  been  applied  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  handicapped  children. 
"To  the  best  of  our  knowledge,  it  has  not 
been  used  liri  this  manner."  she  said. 

Justice  IDepartment  spokesman  John 
Wilson  sai^  civil  rights  lawyers  there  "are 
researchinj  the  law"  but  have  not  yet  con- 
cluded whkt  legal  actions  can  be  taken. 
"We've  neler  been  confronted  with  this 
before.  Thlfe  is  novel." 

Michael  Bromberg.  of  the  Federation  of 
American  Hospitals,  questioned  the  legality 
of  the  new  HHS  effort,  saying  he  had  never 
heard  of  applying  the  "504  "  regulations  to 
"patient  care  or  medical  treatment."  He  said 
that  the  breadth  of  the  HHS  letter  could 
"force  a  flood  of  court  cases"  because  of 
"tremendoas  legal  conflict  between  what 
this  notice  is  trying  to  do  and  parental  and 
physician  authority." 

A  statement  by  the  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation called  the  HHS  letter  a  "simplistic 
solution  td  complex  situations  involved  in 
health  care  delivery"  and  charged  that  it 
could  "create  an  adversarial  relationship  be- 
tween hospitals  and  parents  who  elect  not 
to  have  cojnplicated  surgery  performed  on 
these  children." 

Paul  Maochand,  director  of  governmental 
affairs  forj  the  Association  for  Retarded 
Citizens,  said  yesterday  that  groups  repre- 
senting thd  disabled  have  been  meeting  reg- 
ularly to  th  to  develop  a  practical  solution 
for  treating  handicapped  infants.  But  he 
said  he  vieired  the  government's  action  yes- 
terday witti  some  skepticism.  "There  is 
irony  here  and  we're  trying  to  use  the  presi- 
dent's menao  as  a  positive  signal  they're  call- 
ing off  the  bogs  on  504. " 

Marchanfl  noted  that  the  president's 
action  "is  flhe  first  and  only  positive  action 
[Reagan  hks  taken]  for  the  disabled  since 
he  has  setJ  foot  in  the  White  House."  He 
cited  what  fie  termed  "astronomical "  budget 
cuts  for  programs  for  the  handicapped,  and 
efforts  by  justice  and  the  Office  and  Man- 
agement and  Budget  to  rewrite  the  Section 
504  regulations. 

The  extent  to  which  HHS  plans  to  enforce 
its  warning  Is  not  yet  clear.  Dotson  said  that 
the  letter  was  intended  as  a  "reminder"  to 
hospitals  $nd  that  the  department  will 
follow  up  an  specific  complaints,  such  as  the 
Illinois  cas«. 

Gary  Cui  ran.  a  consultant  to  the  Ameri- 
can Life  L^bby.  emphasized  that  "notifica- 
tion is  not  enough  to  make  sure  these 
babies'  llvte  are  saved.  There  is  going  to 
have  to  be  borough  surveillance  for  compli- 
ance with  ihese  laws  and  vigorous  prosecu- 
tion if  theyj  are  violated. " 

But  one   >utside  medical  source  suggested 


regarded  withir 


that  the  ni  itice  to  hospitals  was  apparently    companied  by 
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HHS  as  "more  a  public  rela- 


tions move  thai  I  anything  else." 

In  the  Illinoi:  case.  Carlton  King,  adminis- 
trator of  Craw:  ord  Memorial  Hospital,  said 
he  couldn't  comment  on  the  specifics.  But 
he  added.  'Every  infant  is  getting  maximum 
care.  We  would  never  deny  treatment  to  any 
patient."* 


SENATE  [RESOLUTION  399- 
ORIGINAI^  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED WAIVING  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT 

Mr.  SYMMS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts,  re- 
ported the  fpllowing  original  resolu- 
tion, which  v^as  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  399 

Resolved,  Thit  section  303(a)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  hereby 
waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of 
S.  2574.  the  lederal-aid  Highway  Act  of 
1982. 

Sec.  2.  This  kvaiver  is  necessary  so  that 
multiyear  high  vay  legislation  may  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  Highway  authoriza- 
tions are  contract  authority  which  when  en- 
acted creates  ilew  spending  authority.  To 
consider  this  multiyear  highway  bill  such  a 
waiver  is  required  by  section  303(a). 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  400-RESO- 
LUTION  >^IVING  THE  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  STEViifS  submitted  the  follow- 
ing resolutior ;  which  was  referred  by 
unanimous  c(  nsent  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Budge^: 

S.  Res.  400 

Resolved,  Thit  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congre^ional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  ^f  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  witli  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1912.  SucH  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  1912  authortzes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 
available  in  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15.  1981. 
as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authori- 
zations. I 

The  waiver  o|  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  coneresslonal  consideration  of 
statutory  authcrity  to  pay  additional  premi- 
um pay  to  air  traffic  controllers  and  certain 
other  employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  1912  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation  Appro- 
priations Act.  'fhe  Appropriations  Act  spe- 
cifically earmarked  $57.8  million  for  these 
purposes  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

S.  1912  is  proposed  in  response  to  the 
crisis  resulting  from  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers strike  in  /  ugust.  1981.  Therefore,  the 
legislation  coul^  not  meet  the  May  15  budg- 
etary deadline. 

Mr.  STEVTlNS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
submitting  a  budget  waiver  resolution 
for  S.  1912.  a  bill  which  provides  pre- 
mium pay  fcr  air  traffic  controllers 
and  certain  (ther  PAA  personnel.  S. 
1912  author  zes  appropriations  for 
fiscal  year  1982  and  thus  must  be  ac- 
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a  budget  waiver.  Howev- 


er, appropriations  for  the  Department 
of  Transportation  for  fiscal  year  1982 
specifically  earmarked  funds  for  the 
provisions  of  this  legislation.  Hence, 
this  resolution  in  only  intended  to 
assure  technical  compliance  with  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
budget  waiver  resolution  be  referred 
directly  to  the  Budget  Committee 
without  prior  referral  to  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION.  1982 

amendment  no.  1499 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982. 

amendment  NOS.   ISOO  through  1504 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GARN  submitted  five  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

amendment  NOS.   1S05  AND  1  S06 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  KASTEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

amendment  NOS.  1507  AND  1508 

(Ordered  to  he  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAGLETON  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

amendment  NO.   1509 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DAMATO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Weicker.  Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON.  and  Mr.  Eagleton)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

amendment  NOS.   1510  through  1513 

Mr.  ANDREWS  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   1514  THROUGH  1522 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  submitted  nine 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1523  AND  1524 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EXON  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1525  AND  1526 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  COCHRAN  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   15^7  THROUGH   1529 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ABDNOR  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   1530  THROUGH   1546 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  17  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1547  AND  1548 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MATTINGLY  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   154  9  AND  1550 

Mr.  BUMPERS  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1551 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.    1552  THROUGH   1557 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  six 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   1558  THROUGH  1564 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  seven 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1565  THROUGH  1568 

Mr.  WEICKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Gorton)  submitted  four  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1569 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1570  THROUGH  1592 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  23 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  59*2.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1»3 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  aid  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  \ 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  I  594  THROUGH  1597 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  four 
amendments  Intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 


AMENDMENT  NO.   1598 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   1599  AND  1600 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  SCHMITT  submitted  two 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1601  AND  1602 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1603  AND  1608 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  at  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs,  submitted  six  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1609  AND  1624 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY  submitted  16 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   1625  AND  1636 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  12 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1637  AND  1640 

Mr.  HATFIELD  submitted  four 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 


DISTRIBUTION  AND 
UTILIZATION  OF  COAL 

AMENDMENT  NO.   164  1 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  r«»fprrpd 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources.) 

Mr.  WALLOP  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1844)  to  facilitate  the 
national  distribution  and  utilization  of 
coal. 

RIGHT  Of  WAY  POR  COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submitting  an  amendment  to  S. 
1844.  legislation  intending  to  give  coal 
slurry  pipelines  the  right  of  Federal 
eminent  domain  through  private  lands 
for  pipeline  rights-of-way. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  8  years 
spent  debating  this  issue,  we  are  seri- 
ously talking  about  absolute  protec- 
tion of  State  water  rights.  Legislative 
proposals  introduced  in  the  last  four 
Congresses  have  either  never  made  it 
out  of  their  respective  committees  or 
have  been  soundly  voted  down  on  the 
floor;  primarily.  I  venture,  because 
none  of  them  proposed  to  preserve,  in- 
violate, the  right  of  a  State  to  manage 
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and  control  its  water  without  a  hint  of 
Federal  infringement  or  involvement. 
Not  until  there  is  a  provision  which 
clearly  provides  that  a  State  has  the 
unfettered  right  to  literally  kill  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline  by  withholding  or  ter- 
minating water  rights  granted  under 
State  l&w,  will  there  be  a  coal  slurry 
Federal  eminent  domain  law. 

The  "Preservation  of  State  Water 
Law"  provision  in  S.  1844,  as  well  as 
section  10  in  the  House  companion  bill 
H.R.  4030.  is  substantively  similar  to 
protective  water  language  I  proposed 
back  in  October  3.  1979.  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  "Priority  Energy  Project 
Act  of  1979."  The  Intent  of  this  water 
language  is  indisputably  clear.  Howev- 
er, it  is  imperative  that  any  protective 
State  water  language  which  deals  with 
interstate  commerce  must  be  crafted 
to  leave  nothing  to  the  imagination  of 
any  court  in  this  land.  The  provision 
must:  First,  insure  that  nothing  in  the 
law  can  be  construed  or  inferred  as 
granting  to  the  United  States  or  its 
agents  a  new  right  to  use  water: 
second,  insure  that  the  use  and  appro- 
priation of  water  for  any  interstate 
coal  slurry  pipeline,  not  just  those 
that  use  the  right  of  Federal  eminent 
domain,  be  made  pursuant  to  the 
State  law  of  water  origin(s);  third, 
insure  that  if  a  State  exercises  condi- 
tions on  any  water  permit,  up  to  and 
including  termination,  that  that  exer- 
cise will  not  be  prohibited  as  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  interstate  com- 
merce or  be  considered  a  taking  with- 
out compensation;  fourth,  insure  that 
Federal  intervention  into  State  water 
Itivn  is  precluded  even  by  inference  and 
thatv  nothing  in  the  law  shall  alter  in 
any  Way  any  provision  of  State  law  or 
an  interstate  compact;  and  fifth, 
insure  that  no  Federal  reserve  water 
right  is  created  by  this  act.  nor  can 
any  Federal  reserve  water  be  used  in 
any  slurry  pipeline. 

The  amendment  I  am  submitting 
today  exemplifies  these  points  by: 
First,  requiring  full  compliance  with 
State  water  law  before  an  application 
for  Federal  eminent  domain  can  be  en- 
tertained by  the  Federal  Government; 
second  making  it  clear  that  the  law  of 
the  State  to  be  complied  with  is  the 
State  or  States  of  water  origin;  third, 
extending  the  protections  of  the  State 
water  law  provisions  to  all  coal  slurry 
pipelines  and  not  just  those  that  seek 
Federal  eminent  domain;  and  fourth 
expressly  providing,  to  remove  any 
possible  ambiguity,  that  nothing  in 
the  act  creates  any  Federal  reserved 
water  rights,  and  that  no  pipeline, 
whether  or  not  it  uses  Federal  emi- 
nent domain,  has  the  authority  to  use 
federally  reserved  water  in  its  pipeline. 

This  amendment,  as  well  as  the 
present  water  language,  raise  several 
legal  questions,  the  primary  one  being 
their  constitutionality.  Presently, 
scheduled  for  June  8,  1982.  in  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 


Committer  is  a  hearing  intended  to  ad- 
dress thes;  issues,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  this  I  mendment  will  be  analyzed 
by  the  several  expert  witnesses  sched- 
uled to  testify. 

I  wish  tp  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  unle^  Congress  authority  to  leg- 
islate in  liis  fashion  is  beyond  quesi- 
ton.  I  cam  ot  conscionably  support  any 
grant  of  federal  eminent  domain  au- 
degradation  of  State  water 
rights.  Wrien  we  talk  of  water  in  Wyo- 
ming, we  I  >re  s(>eaking  of  its  lifeblood. 
and  it  is  w  ;11  known  that,  "In  the  fight 
for  survival,  a  tie  or  split  decision 
simply  will  not  do."« 


by  them 
posed  by 


proposed  by  Ilr.  Hatfield  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922,  sup  ra. 


AMB  rOMENT  I 


BUM  »ERS 


(Ordered  to 
the  table.) 

Mr 
amendment 
by  him  to 
proposed  by 
H.R.  5922,  supra 


NO.  1655 

be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


submitted      an 

intended  to  be  proposed 

amendment  No.   1642 

Hatfield  to  the  bill 


the 


llr. 


AMENOME^ 

(Ordered  to 
the  table.) 

Mr 
amendments 
by  him  to  the 


SPEC  TER 


submitted      two 
J  ntended  to  be  proposed 
3111  H.R.  5922,  supra. 


URG  SNT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AP] 'ROPRIATION,  1982 

amendment  no.  1643 

(Ordere<  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  H\TFIELD  submitted  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922) 
making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
Septembef  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses.       I 

IaMENDMENT  no.  1643 

(Ordered  to  be  printed.) 

Mr.  LUGAR  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Sasser.  and  Mr.  Riegle)  proposed  an 
amendment  to  the  amendment  No. 
1642  proposed  by  Mr.  Hatfield  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

amendment  NO.   1644 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.  J 

Mr.  KJENNEDY  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  amendment  No.  1642  proposed  by 
Mr.  Hatfield  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922. 
supni. 

amendment  NO.  1645 

(Orderei  I  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GA:  in  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kasten. 
and  Mr.  Armstrong)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  them  jto  amendment  No.  1494  to 
the  bill  H  Jl.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.   1646  THROUGH  1651 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MAJTHIAS  submitted  six  amend 
ments  int  snded  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendfnent  No.  1494  to  H.R.  5922 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1653 

(Ordereb  to  be  printed  and  to  He  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  GA  IN  (for  himself.  Mr.  Kasten, 
and  Mr.  Armstrong)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 


AMC  IDMENT  I 


PROXMIRE 


(Ordered  to 
the  table.) 

Mr 
Mr.  Riegle) 
intended  to 
the  amendment 
Mr.  Hatfield 
supra. 


HUDDL  ESTON 


May  26,  1982 


NOS.   1656  AND  1657 

be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


NO.  1668 

be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(for  himself  and 

submitted  an  amendment 

proposed  by  them  to 

No.  1642  proposed  by 

to  the  bill  H.R.   5922. 


be 


AME  tDMENT  ! 


NO.  1659 

be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(for  himself  and 

an  amendment 

proposed  by  them  to 

No.  1642  proposed  by 

to  the  bill  H.R.   5922. 


(Ordered  to 
the  table.) 

Mr. 
Mr.  Ford)  si^mitted 
intended  to 
'the  amendmeht 
Mr.   Hatfield 
supra. 

AMli«DMENT  NO.  1660 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  CRANdlTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Riegle.  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Bihd.  Mr.  Moynihan.  Mr. 
Baucus.  Mr.  puRDicK.  Mr.  Ford.  Mr. 
HuDDLESTON.  and  Mr.  Leahy)  submit- 
ted an  amendtnent  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  amendment  No. 
1642  propose4  by  Mr.  Hatfield  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5922;  supra. 


Mr. 


;o  amendment  No.  1642  pro- 
Sir.  Hatfield  to  the  bill  H.R. 
5922,  sup^a. 

AM^DMENT  NOS.  1653  AND  1654 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table. ) 

Mr.  itATHIAS  submitted  two 
amendmf  nts  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  \  o  the  amendment  No.  1642    regarding 


NOTICIS  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMin  EE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
MANAGEMENT 

PACK  WOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Commttee  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  May  27,  1982. 
The  subject  c  f  the  hearing  will  be  the 
extension  of  the  temporary  limit  on 
the  public  del  t. 

The  debt  Imit  ceiling  is  currently 
$1,079.8  billic  n.  On  May  21,  1982.  the 
outstanding  (|ebt  was  $1,069.4  billion. 

The  Treasury  Department  will  rec- 
ommend thai  the  public  debt  ceiling 
be  raised  fiom  $1,079.8  to  $1,275 
through  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Honorable  Roger  Mehle.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Do- 
mestic Finance  will  testify  on  behalf 
of  the  administration. 

The  Treasury  Department  is  also  ex- 
pected to  coBiment  on  two  proposals 
tqe    debt    financing    oper- 
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atlons  of  the  Federal  Government,  inception.  Mrs.  Elliott,  from  Chicago 
These  proposals  involve  removing  re-  111.,  and  Mr.  McDonald,  who  last 
strictions  on  the  Governments  ability    served  with  the  Oklahoma  Corpora- 


to  issue  long-term  debt  and  authoriz 
ing  a  floating  rate  system  for  U.S.  sav- 
ings bonds. 

subcommittee  on  energy  research  and 
development 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Research  and  Development  to  consid- 
er the  Department  of  Energy's  urani- 
um enrichment  program.  This  over- 
sight hearing  will  be  held  on  Monday. 
June  14.  beginning  at  2  p.m.  in  room 
5110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Development,  room  3104.  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 

subcommittee  on  water  and  power 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
and  Power  to  consider  S.  2202.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Sa- 
linity Control  Act  to  authorize  certain 
additional  measures  to  assure  accom- 
plishment of  the  objectives  of  title  II 
of  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  heanng  will  be  held  on  Tuesday, 
June  22,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room 
3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  and  Power, 
room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate  Office 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-2366. 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration 
will  hold  a  hearing  on  June  10,  1982, 
on  three  nominations  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  in  room  301, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  three  nominees.  Joan  D.  Aikens. 
Lee  Ann  Elliott,  and  Danny  Lee 
McDonald  are  currently  serving  on  the 
Commission  by  virtue  of  recess  ap- 
pointments made  by  the  President. 
Mrs  Aiken,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  t>een  nominated  to  a  term  expiring 
April  30.  1983.  She  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  its 


tion  Commission,  has  been  nominated 
for  terms  expiring  April  30.  1987. 

Any  Member  of  the  Senate  or  others 
wishing  to  testify  or  to  submit  a  writ- 
ten statement  for  the  hearing  record 
should  contact  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  305  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington. 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  concerning 
this  hearing,  please  contact  committee 
staff  at  224-3448. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  June  16, 
1982.  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  hold  a  meeting  at 
9:30  a.m..  in  room  301.  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building.  The  purpose  of  the 
meeting  is  to  consider  the  nominations 
of  Joan  D.  Aikens.  Lee  Ann  Elliott, 
and  Danny  Lee  McDonald  to  be 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. The  committee  plans  to  hold 
a  hearing  to  receive  testimony  on 
these  nominations  on  Wednesday. 
June  9.  1982. 

The  committee  will  also  be  marking 
up  proposed  regulations  to  implement 
Senate  Resolution  20.  to  provide  tele- 
vision and/or  radio  coverage  of  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  Sen- 
ators concerning  their  views  on  regula- 
tions and/or  rules  changes  to  imple- 
ment the  resolution  at  a  hearing  on 
May  19.  1982.  The  committee  will  re- 
ceive further  testimony  from  other  in- 
terested parties  on  Senate  Resolution 
20  when  it  holds  a  hearing  on  May  25. 
1982. 

If  you  wish  further  information  on 
the  PEC  nominations,  contact  Rules 
Committee  staff  on  extension  43448: 
for  further  information  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings,  call  staff  on  extension 
40285. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee  be 
authorized  to  hold  a  markup  on  S. 
2144.  a  bill  to  extend  and  phase  out 
the  work  of  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission,  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  May 
26, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  May  26. 


to  hold  a  closed  hearing  on  Intelli- 
gence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  10:30  a.m.  on  Thursday.  May  27.  to 
hold  a  nomination  hearing  to  consider 
the  nomination  of  John  McMahon,  to 
be  deputy  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  be 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday.  May  26. 
to  consider  S.  1889.  the  U.S.  Academy 
of  Peace  Act.  in  addition  to  S.  2036. 
the  jobs  training  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  TOXIC  SUBSTANCES  AND 
ENVIRONMENTAL  OVERSIGHT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Toxic  Substances  and  Envi- 
ronmental Oversight,  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works, 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday.  May  26,  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  extension  of  the  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCTION, 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILIZATION  OP  PRICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sut>com- 
mittee  on  Agricultural  Production. 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices, 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Thursday.  May  27,  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  discuss  revisions  in 
the  dairy  price  support  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on 
Thursday.  May  27,  to  continue  a  hear- 
ing on  commodity  investment  fraud 
schemes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TAX  DEDUCTIONS  FOR  LIVING 
EXPENSES  OF  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  April 
8.  1982.  the  ABC  News  program  "20/ 
20"  produced  and  aired  a  segment  enti- 
tled "The  Great  Capitol  Tax  Gain." 
dealing  with  the  issue  of  tax  deduc- 
tions for  living  expenses  of  Members 
of  Congress. 

The  content  of  that  program,  unfor- 
tunately, included  many  inaccuracies 
and  misleading  statements  about  what 
the  Congress  did  last  year  in  removing 
the  30-year-old  limit  on  tax  deductions 
for  living  expenses  in  the  Washington. 
D.C..  area  for  Members  of  Congress. 

We  have,  of  course,  debated  that 
issue  at  great  length  here  in  this 
Chamber,  and  I  suspect  we  will  have 
the  occasion  to  do  so  again.  However.  I 
hope  that  our  debate  will  at  least  be 
based  on  facts,  and  not  on  misrepre- 
sentation. 

Most,  if  not  all  of  us  have  had  letters 
and  calls  from  our  -constituents  ex- 
pressing great  concern,  and  even 
anger,  about  the  tax  deduction  issue. 
As  I  have  said  before  in  this  Chamber. 
I  would  have  been  angry  too  if  we  had 
in  fact  done  what  the  press  reported 
that  we  did.  The  "20/20"  program  is 
an  excellent  example  of  the  nature  of 
that  reporting.  I  was  amazed,  frankly, 
in  reviewing  the  transcript  of  that  pro- 
gram, at  how  big  the  difference  was 
between  what  the  program  reported 
and  what  actually  took  place  in  the 
Congress— particularly  in  the  Senate. 
My  administrative  assistant.  Jeff 
Bingham,  was  similarly  affected.  On 
his  own  initiative,  and  on  his  own 
time,  he  prepared  a  point-by-point  re- 
sponse to  the  "20/20"  segment,  which 
outlines  clearly  and  succinctly  the 
weaknesses  in  that  program. 

Because  we  will  undoubtedly  hear 
much  more  on  this  issue  in  this  Cham- 
ber, I  wish  to  share  this  response  with 
my  colleagues.  Perhaps  it  will  give  us 
food  for  thought  as  we  consider  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  a  transcript 
of  the  "20/20"  program,  and  Mr. 
Bingham's  response  to  it.  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  transcript  and  response  follow: 
ABC  News- 20/20 

APRIL  B.  t»8a 

Hugh  Downs:  Good  evening.  I'm  Hugh 
Downs.  And  this  is  20/20. 

Announckr:  On  the  ABC  Newsmagazine. 
20/20.  with  Hugh  Downs  and  Barbara  Wal- 
ters, tonight: 

Tom  Field,  executive  director.  Tax  Notes: 
Do  you  deduct  the  cost  of  your  meals  pre- 
pared at  home  when  you  prepare  your  tax 
return?  If  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
yes,  you're  in  trouble  with  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Service— unless  you're  a  Congressman. 

Announcer:  Income  tax  time— for  most  of 
us  means  money  going  out.  but  for  our  Con- 
gressmen it  means  a  big  refund.  A  special 


tax  break  pushed  through  unnoticed  just 
for  them,  iow  was  it  done?  Tom  Jarriel. 
with  a  spec  al  report  on  The  Great  Capitol 
Tax  Gain.  " 

Walter  ti  atthau— he's  done  22  plays  and 
53  movies:  "The  Odd  Couple."  "The  For- 
tune Cooki  >."  and  now,  "I  Ought  To  Be  in 
Pictures."  3ut  he's  still  his  own  severest 
critic.  TonI  <ht  Barbara  Walters  talks  with 
•Walter  Mi  tthau." 

Dick  Wii  dman,  aerospace  empolyee:  They 
ripped  ever  ^body  off.  They  ripped  off  little 
old  ladies  that  spent  their  last  dime  on 
these  thins  s.  thinking  that  was  going  to  be 
their  retire  nent. 

Announci  :r:  The  promise  of  happiness,  a 
new  kind  of  vacation— time-sharing.  For 
many  it  wo  ks;  but  for  others— hidden  costs, 
high-pressu  re  sales,  and  nothing  in  return. 
It  could  haj  >pen  to  you.  John  Stossel.  with  a 
report:  "Vi  cation  Dream.  Vacation  Night- 
mare." 

The  shroid  of  Turin— is  it  the  image  of 
Jesus?  For  100  years.  Christians  have  debat- 
ed: Is  it  a  hoax,  or  an  incredible  religious 
relic?  For  a  /er  two  and  a  half  years  30  scep- 
tical scieni  Ists  using  space-age  techniques 
have  exam  ned  the  image.  For  this  Easter 
season  we  repeat  Geraldo  Rivera's  Eiston- 
ishing  rep  irt  on  "The  Holy  Shroud  of 
Turin. " 

Two  weel  s  ago  in  Houston.  Texas,  people 
just  like  y}U' watched  20/20  and  told  us 
what  they  thought.  Tonight  you'll  meet 
them  in  "Ti  ilk  Back  to  20/20." 

Hugh  Dc  wns:  Up  front  tonight:  at  tax 
time,  a  tax  sonus  for  the  already  privileged. 
Members  )f  Congress  are  paid  nearly 
$61,000  a  ]  ear,  and  in  addition  there  are 
perks  that  some  say  double  their  salary. 
And  now,  >erhaps  the  unkindest  "cut"  of 
all— a  privj  te  tax  cut,  just  for  them.  And 
here  to  tell  us  about  it  is  Tom  Jarreil.  Tom? 

Tom  Jah  «iel:  Hugh,  we're  talking,  of 
course,  abojt  the  U.S.  Congress,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  the  Senate  who  are 
filling  out  their  1040  forms  with  a  nifty 
bonus  theji  awarded  themselves  in  Decem- 
ber. How  tl  ley  did  it  and  why  they  did  it  in 
these  lean  (  conomic  times  has  touched  off  a 
ground  swe  II  of  public  anger  that's  threat- 
ening to  biing  that  stately  old  dome  right 
down  arour  d  their  political  ears. 

Jerry  Wi  lliams,  radio  show  host  ton  the 
air]:  Some  Lime  in  December.  Ali  Baba  and 
the  Forty  1  hieves  took  off  after  the  taxpay- 
er's money, 

Jarriel  [ifoice-over]:  On  this  Boston  call- 
in  radio  shi  iw,  passions  are  running  high  be- 
cause Cong  ress  has  given  itself  a  tax  break. 

Mr.  WiL.iAMs:  This  is  Jerry  Williams. 
You're  on  ( tie  air. 

Woman  C  »ller:  Jerry  Williams? 

Mr.  Will  iams:  Yes. 

Woman  C  (iller:  Yes,  I'll  make  this  quick.  I 
have  my  le  tter  written  to  my  congressman: 
just  have  t  >  put  it  in  the  mail.  And  I  am  so 
mad  I  coult  spit. 

Mr.  Wiu  lAMs:  Thank  you  very  much. 

Jarriel  ( t'oice-overl:  What  seems  to  infu- 
riate people  is  that  members  of  Congress  al- 
ready earni  $60,000  a  year,  putting  them  in 
the  top  on^  percent  of  the  wage  earners. 

Representative  Bill  Chappell  Jr.,  (D) 
norida:  Sixty  is  in  the  top  one  percent— of 
the  earning  in  the  country?  Whew! 

1  voice-over):  They  number  535 
lo  serious  work,  put  in  long  days 
|ravel  a  lot.  So.  quite  naturally, 
stder  they're  underpaid,  (on 
Ipresidential  commission  actually 
recommen<|ed  the  base  pay  be  hiked  nearly 
$20,000.  But  in  these  days  of  inflation,  high 
unemployr  lent  and  deficit  spending,  politi- 
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and  must 
many     coil 
camera)  Al 
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cally  there  was  not  enough  support  up  front 
for  a  pay  raise.  So  Congress  simply  went  in 
the  back  door,  (voice-over)  Critics  called  it 
"sneaky"— the  i  ickpocket's  way;  in  back-cor- 
ridor maneuvei  s,  they  slipped  a  pay  raise 
through  disguised  as  a  tax  break  for  them- 
.selves  on  the  simple  contention  that  they 
are  businessmei  living  away  from  home. 

(On  camera)  What  Congress  voted  for 
adds  up  to  a  totil  of  $10.5  million  in  person- 
al tax  deductions  for  themselves.  Under  a 
complicated  IFS  formula,  each  lawmaker 
can  deduct  $75  per  day  for  each  so-called 
congressional  di  ly.  Now.  they  are  assured  at 
least  262  of  these  congressional  days.  That 
includes  weekei  ds,  by  the  way.  So  they  get 
to  deduct  $75  f(  ir  each  of  those  days,  bring- 
ing their  total  tax  break  to  a  figure  of 
$19,650  per  men  >ber. 

(Voice-over)  ''or  example,  Congressman 
William  RatchlDrd  rents  his  home,  so  he's 
eligible  for  the  $19,600  deduction,  and  it's 
not  even  subjec  to  an  IRS  audit.  He  and  his 
family  live  in  ti  e  suburbs,  and  he  commutes 
to  the  office.  Use  businessmen  everywhere. 
But  the  homes  in  Washington  congressmen 
and  senators  live  in  are  now,  in  effect, 
hotels  or  moteli;  which  can  be  written  off  as 
on-the-road  e:  :penses.  Independent  tax 
expert  Tom  Fii  Id  says  that's  special  treat- 
ment. 

Tom  Field,  ej  ecutive  director.  Tax  Notes: 
Congressmen,  ivhen  they're  at  work  in 
Washington,  really  are  not  away  from 
home.  It  is  tru(  that  there's  a  statute  that 
,says  that  conf  ressmen's  homes  are  back 
there  in  their  c  istricts.  But  for  an  ordinary 
businessman,  home  is  where  the  work  is. 
And  where  the  ivork  is  for  a  congressman  is 
right  here  in  W  ishington. 

Jarriel  (voi(e-over):  Congressmen  who 
own  their  own  homes  in  Washington  can 
deduct  even  mare  than  the  $19,600.  Like  all 
taxpayers,  they  can  deduct  the  mortgage  in- 
terest and  the  real  estate  taxes,  but  now 
they  can  gradu4lly  write  off  the  entire  value 
of  their  Washington  properties,  and  with  re- 
ceipts they  call  bill  Uncle  Sam  for  even 
more.  Again,  Tc  m  Field. 

Mr  Field:  Congressmen  are  deducting 
their  personal  living  expenses  for  their 
homes,  their  fiimily,  their  groceries,  their 
dry  cleaning,  the  depreciation  on  their 
house— if  they  choose  to  take  depreciation 
on  the  house,  md  so  on.  No  businessman 
can  claim  any  comparable  deductions. 

Jarriel:  You  rnentioned  groceries.  Is  it  so 
unusual  to  deduct  groceries? 

Mr.  Field:  WjH,  I  think  your  viewers  can 
probably  answer  that  question  for  them- 
triewers)  Do  you  deduct  the 
cost  of  your  miials  prepared  at  home  when 
you  prepare  yo  ir  tax  return?  If  the  answer 
to  that  questic  n  is  yes,  you're  in  trouble 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service— unless 
you're  a  congressman. 

(voi^e-over):  The  $19,600  tax 
free  handout  to  about  20 
campers  who  s^nt  much  of  last  year  sleep- 
ing in  their  office.  Like  Congressman  Jim 
Jeffords. 

Representati^   Jim 


Jarriel 
break  is  like 


money  that  is, 
from  that,  to  a 


Jeffords,  (R) 
mont:  I  took  ttte  sofa  t>ed  that  I  had, 
the  govemmen 


Jarriel: 
money,  the  tax 


Ver- 
took 
couch  out  and  put  the  sofa 
bed  in,  stuffed  |ome  things  in  the  closets  we 
have  in  the  little  area  where  the  refrigera- 
tor was,  smd  pjit  the  old  hot  plate  in.  and 
survived  all  rigi  it. 

Whit    will    you    do    with    the 
break  you  earn  by.  in  effect, 
living  on  the  co  iich  here? 
Representative  Jeffords:  I  will  give  that 
in  a  sense,  is  the  tax  break 
,  Jharity. 
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Jarriel  (voice-over):  While  Jeffords  says 
he'll  give  his  windfall  to  charity,  his  fellow 
Capitol  Hill  campers  will  be  able  to  claim 
$75  a  day  for  living  in  the  offices  they  al- 
ready get  for  free.  Congressman  Jeffords  let 
us  see  his  1040  IRS  Ux  return  for  1981.  It 
shows  a  total  income  of  $71,349.64.  On  line 
23.  there  it  is,  his  new  tax  break:  $19,650. 
That  chunk,  plus  other  reductions,  reduces 
the  congressman's  taxable  income  to 
$21,141.93.  Meaning  on  line  54  he  paid 
$4,079.08  this  year  in  taxes.  Without  the 
congressional  break.  Jeffords  would  have 
owed  the  federal  treasury  $12,000.  By  donat- 
ing his  nearly  $8,000  windfall  to  charity, 
he'll  get  a  philanthropic  opportunity  ordi- 
nary citizens  don't  have. 

Another  congressman  willing  to  show  us 
what  the  new  tax  break  means  to  him  is 
Pete  McCloskey.  That's  t>ecause  one  of  his 
political  opponents  has  challenged  him  on 
the  issue. 

Representative  Pete  McCloskey  Jr.,  (R) 
California:  I  hadn't  thought  about  it  at  the 
time,  and  I  said.  "Well,  I  would  have  op- 
posed it.  but  I  think  I  ought  to  take  the  tax 
break  as  part  of  the  law. "  And  the  more  I 
tried  to  argue  that  case  with  people— and 
people  would  just  look  at  you  in  disbelief. 

Jarriel  [voice-over]:  Rememl)er  now, 
McCloskey  won't  take  the  tax  break,  but 
on  his  congressional  salary,  McCloskey 
earned  a  total  of  $60,000  last  year.  With 
some  large  personal  business  losses,  his  tax 
bill  is  only  $6,887.  Had  McCloskey  taken 
the  additional  new  tax  break,  he  figures  he 
would  have  paid  only  $1,000  in  tax  due  on  a 
$60,000  Income.  As  McCloskey  has  found,  it 
all  adds  up  to  an  uncompromising  political 
issue.  How  did  our  national  politicians  paint 
themselves  into  such  a  comer?  Well,  the 
leadership  did  it.  The  key  players  were  Dan 
Rostenkowski,  chairman  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee:  Robert  Michel,  the 
GOP  House  leader,  and  Tip  O'Neill,  Demo- 
cratic leader  on  the  House  side.  The  brain 
trust  on  the  Senate  side:  Howard  Baker  of 
Tennessee.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas,  and  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevens  of  Alaska.  Talk  about  bad 
timing,  on  September  24th.  the  very  day  the 
congressional  leaders  were  maneuvering  for 
their  tax  break,  the  President  was  telling 
the  public  to  tighten  its  belt. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  (September  24. 
19811:  We  must  also  ensure  that  taxes  due 
the  government  are  collected,  and  that  a 
fair  share  of  the  burden  is  borne  by  all. 

Jarriel  (voice-overj:  None  of  the  congres- 
sional leadership  would  appear  on  camera  to 
answer  questions  about  the  tax  break.  It 
was  done  in  stages.  Three  times  this  winter, 
this  leadership  rushed  new  congressional 
tax  goodies  through,  attached  as  amend- 
ments to  noncontroversial  bills  which  were 
sure  to  pass.  The  final  touch  came  Decem- 
ber 16th.  Senator  Dole  hooked  a  tax  break 
amendment  onto  the  popular  Black  Lung 
Bill.  It  could  not  pass  without  the  tax  break 
also  going  through,  and  the  Black  Lung  Bill 
was  certain  to  pass.  It  did  in  the  Senate,  and 
was  ramrodded  through  the  House  before 
the  Dole  amendment  could  even  be  printed. 

Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski:  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  urge  the  approval  of  the  Senate 
Amendments  to  HR5159  to  that  the  bill  can 
be  enacted  in  a  timely  fashion. 

House  Speaker  pro  temp:  The  question  is. 
will  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree 
to  the  Senate  amendment.  Those  in  favor 
will  vote  aye.  those  opposed  will  vote  no. 
and  members  will  record  their  votes  by  elec- 
tronic device. 

Jarriel:  The  immensely  popular  Black 
Lung  Bill.  HR  5159.  passed,  and  along  with 


it  the  tax  break.  Only  afterward  did  tax  op- 
ponents raise  their  voices— in  vain. 

House  Speaker  pro  temp:  The  house  will 
be  in  order.  Members  will  take  their  seats. 

Representative  Marc  L.  Marks,  (R)  Penn- 
sylvania: I  and  many  of  my  colleagues  didn't 
realize  when  we  were  on  the  floor  exactly 
what  we  were  voting  for.  We  voted  for  it, 
however. 

Representative  Pat  Schroeder,  (D)  Colo- 
rado: I  think  the  leadership  thought  they 
were  doing  us  a  favor.  I  think  they  thought, 
we'll  give  them  this  little  Christmas  present, 
and  they  can  all  say  "We  didn't  know  what 
happened." 

Jarriel  [voice-over]:  Congressman  Bill 
Chappel  defends  that  tax  break. 

Representative  Chappell:  And  we  wanted 
to  attract  the  very  best  people  to  come  up 
here  and  represent  the  country  in  the  seat 
of  government  in  Washington.  And  so  we 
are  down  to  the  choice  now,  if  you  don't  let 
them  at  least  have  the  same  opportunities 
that  they  would  have  as  ordinary  citizens, 
then  were  going  to  deprive  a  lot  of  them  of 
the  opportunity  of  coming. 

Jarriel  [voice-over]:  Opponents  of  the 
issue  cite  public  reaction. 

Representative  Schroeder:  People  were 
furious,  and  I  don't  blame  them.  I  cant  pos- 
sibly tell  them  why  we're  declaring  ketchup 
a  vegetable,  and  yet  the  Congress  needs 
more  tax  breaks.  Why  unemployment  is 
very,  very  high,  and  they  will  get  free 
cheese  and  we  get  tax  breaks. 

Jarriel  [voice-over]:  The  $19,600  windfall 
might  not  have  been  such  a  sticky  problem 
for  Congress  except  Melissa  Brown,  editor 
of  Tax  Notes,  blew  the  whistle.  Newpapers 
picked  up  her  story.  Anger  built.  House- 
wives circulated  petitions  demanding  a 
repeal. 

[On  camera]  The  tax  break  has  become 
the  rallying  cry  for  consumer  actions 
groups,  like  Common  Cause,  the  Congress 
Watch,  the  National  Taxpayers  Union.  The 
IRS  received  4,000  angry  letters  of  protest, 
and  they've  set  public  hearings  for  May 
11th  on  the  issue,  [voice-over]  Our  talk 
show  host,  Jerry  Williams,  has  the  $19,600 
question  he  put  to  Congresswoman  Milli- 
cent  Fenwick  for  an  answer. 

Mr.  Williams:  Where  can  we  get  a  decent 
and  honest  count  on  how  many  people 
have— do  we  have  to  set  up  a  committee  to 
roll  it  back?— No. 

Representative  Millicent  Fenwick.  (R) 
New  Jersey:  Send  telegrams  to  Howard 
Baker,  who  is  the  Senate  Majority  leader, 
and  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House:  "Roll  back 
the  increases  that  you  stole  from  the 
people." 

Jarriel:  And  Hugh  I'm  sure  if  there  are 
those  in  our  audience  who  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Congress  on  their  new  tax  break 
and  tell  them  they  deserve  it.  they'd  like  to 
hear  from  them.  too. 

Hugh  Downs:  I'm  sure.  I  have  my  pen  in 
hand.  Thank  you.  Tom. 

Response  to  20/20  Program  Segment 

"the  great  CAPITOL  TAX  GAIN" 

(Aired  April  8.   1982  by  Jeff  M.  Bingham. 

Administrative  Assistant  to  Senator  Jake 

Gam) 

On  April  8,  1982.  ABC  News  program  "20/ 
20"  produced  and  aired  a  segment  entitled 
"The  Great  Capitol  Tax  Gain."  dealing  with 
the  issue  of  tax  deductions  for  living  ex- 
penses of  members  of  Congress.  The  seg- 
ment calls  into  serious  question  whether  or 
not  the  •20/20"  program  is  misnamed.  The 
term  •20/20".  after  all.  is  a  numerical  eu- 
phemism  for  clear,   distinct   and  accurate 


vision.  "The  Great  Capitol  Tax  Gain"  was 
clear  only  in  that  it  was  clearly  inaccurate. 
This  paper  is  intended  to  be  a  response  to 
that  program,  identifying  the  reasons  why 
the  "20/20"  segment  was  sloppy  journalism, 
at  best,  and  "yellow"  journalism,  at  worst.  A 
response  seems  necessary  t>ecause  the  pro- 
gram—and numerous  other  media  accounts 
relating  to  the  same  question— have  been 
the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  anger  and  con- 
cern expressed  by  people  who  saw  or  heard 
or  read  these  reports,  assumed  they  were  ac- 
curate, and  took  them  to  be  further  'evi- 
dence" of  what  I  believe  to  be  an  unfair  and 
gross  stereotypy  of  members  of  Congress  as 
insensitive,  greedy  and  irresponsible.  The 
stereotype  has  been  allowed  to  flourish  in 
large  part  because  most  members  of  Con- 
gress choose  not  to  respond  to  stories  of  this 
type,  preferring  not  to  dignify  them  with  a 
comment.  They  know  that  any  response  or 
defense  they  make  most  likely  will  simply 
be  used  as  another  opportunity  for  the 
media  to  restate  their  earlier  stories  as 
"background"  to  the  response,  thereby 
automatically  doubling  the  exposure  for  the 
original  story.  Most  memt>ers  of  Congress 
just  don't  think  its  worth  it.  I  think  it  is. 
because  I  think  the  institution  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  vast  majority  of  its  members, 
deserve  better. 

Because  there  were  so  many  inaccuracies 
and  false  innuendoes  in  the  story,  I  will 
simply  wade  through  them,  point  by  point, 
as  they  appear  in  the  transcript  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

1.  The  first  point  grows  out  of  the  first 
statement  in  the  "teaser"  cut  of  Mr.  Tom 
Field,  Executive  Director  of  Tax  Notes, 
where  he  says: 

"Do  you  deduct  the  cost  of  your  meals 
prepared  at  home  when  you  prepare  your 
tax  return?  If  the  answer  to  that  question  is 
yes,  youre  in  trouble  with  the  Intemal  Rev- 
enue Service— unless  you're  a  Congress- 
man." 

What's  wrong  with  this  statement  is  as 
much  what  it  does  NOT  say  as  what  it  does 
say.  That,  along  with  the  obvious  inflamma- 
tory aspect  of  the  inference  it  draws  in 
making  a  distinction  t>etween  ordinary  tax- 
payers and  Congressmen. 

The  first  error  is  Mr.  Field's  use  of  the 
phrase  "at  home".  As  a  purported  tax 
expert.  Mr.  Field  should  know  that  the  'tax 
home"  of  any  individual  is  an  important  dis- 
tinction in  the  I.R.S.  Code  for  calculation  of 
taxes.  It  has  tieen  an  established  fact,  since 
at  least  1954— when  members  of  Congress, 
by  statute,  were  first  given  an  automatic 
living  expense  deduction  of  $3,000— that 
their  residency  in  the  Washington.  D.C. 
area  imposed  cost  burdens  on  them  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  their  service,  burdens 
not  imposed  upon  the  ordinary  taxpayer. 
The  1952  law  clarified  the  fact  that,  for  tax 
purposes,  the  "tax  home"'  of  members  of 
Congress  is  their  legal  residence  in  their 
home  state  or  district.  The  states  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia also  acknowledge  this  fact  in  allow- 
ing members  of  Congress  to  consider  their 
home  state  as  their  state  of  residence  for 
state  income  tax  purposes,  as  well  as  auto- 
mobile license  and  tax  purposes.  By  suggest- 
ing that  members  of  Congress  are  •at 
home"  when  considering  deductions  for 
living  expenses— meals,  specifically— in  the 
Washington,  D.C.  area,  he  is  comparing  a 
legal  apple  with  a  legal  orange,  and  con- 
demning the  apple  for  not  k>eing  an  orange. 

The  second  problem  with  his  statement  is 
the  failure  to  point  out  the  limits  even  of 
his  poor  analogy.  He  is  referring,  of  course. 
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to  the  option  that  the  I.R.S.  guidelines,  pub- 
lished on  January  21.  1982.  provide  for  item- 
izing the  amount  of  living  expense  costs 
that  may  be  taken  as  a  deduction.  This 
option  is  one  of  three  options,  about  which 
more  will  be  said  later.  Within  this  particu- 
lar option,  which  provides  for  itemization  of 
living  expenses.  Mr.  Field  is  suggesting  that 
a  member  may  deduct  all  of  the  costs  of 
meals  prepared  in  his  or  her  Washington. 
D.C.  area  residence.  This  is  simply  not  true. 

The  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  and  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Taxation  issued  a  sum- 
mary of  the  I.R.S.  regulations,  which  states: 

"Like  all  businessmen.  Members  are  only 
permitted  to  deduct  as  a  business  expense 
their  own  living  expenses  when  away  from 
their  district,  and  not  the  expenses  of  their 
families." 

Describing  mere  specifically  what  would 
be  required  under  an  itemization  of  actual 
expenses,  versus  a  flat,  per  diem  amount  as 
provided  in  the  other  two  options,  the  sum- 
mary goes  on: 

"...  an  allocation  would  have  to  be  made 
for  each  item  of  furniture,  all  groceries,  and 
heating  and  other  utility  expenses.  Mem- 
bers would  also  be  required  to  determine 
what  portion  of  their  homes  are  used  by 
them  and  what  portion  is  used  by  their 
family.  The  same  allocation  would  have  to 
be  made  for  the  family  car  and  for  anything 
else  used  by  the  Memt)er  and  his  family." 

This  distinction  also  was  made  clear  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  during  debate  on  the 
amendment  which  directed  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  establish  rules  governing 
the  living  expense  deductions.  Senator  Rus- 
sell Long  (D-Louislana)  said,  referring  to 
the  previously  passed  language: 

"Under  this  provision  a  Senator  cannot  re- 
ceive the  deduction  for  members  of  his 
family.  He  has  to  allocate.  In  other  words,  if 
he  has  a  wife  and  children  he  has  to  allo- 
cate for  the  portion  that  they  are  presumed 
to  use  of  the  house  and  he  is  only  entitled 
to  the  part  for  himself.  ...  He  can  only 
claim  the  part  that  applies  to  him.  He 
cannot  deduct  the  part  that  applies  to  his 
family.  ..."  (Congressional  Record.  Decem- 
ber 10,  1981,  page  31982). 

It  is  clear  that  the  limitations  of  this  de- 
duction option  impose  a  complex  accounting 
burden  on  anyone  selecting  it  as  the  method 
of  calculating  tax  deductions,  and  that  it  is 
not  as  simple  as  "deducting  groceries."  It 
also  Is  clear  that  a  Member  does  not  receive 
a  subsidy,  through  a  tax  deduction,  for  his 
family's  living  expenses.  And  again,  the  only 
amounts  he  is  able  to  deduct  are  for  the 
same  sort  of  expenses  that  any  businessman 
is  able  to  deduct  when  away  from  his  "tax 
home"  on  business. 

2.  The  second  point  follows  closely  on  the 
heels  of  the  first,  this  time  in  a  statement 
made  by  the  "Announcer",  when  he  says: 
"Income  tax  time— for  most  of  us  it  means 
money  going  out,  but  for  our  Congressmen 
it  means  a  big  refund." 

This  is  a  gross  and  negligent  generaliza- 
tion which  has  absolutely  no  basis  in  fact,  as 
it  is  stated.  Where  is  the  data  supporting  it? 
Just  how  many  Members  got  a  refund  for 
the  1981  tax  year  as  a  result  of  the  "new" 
tax  break?  I  would  suggest  that  any 
Member  who  did  receive  a  refund  would  be 
one  who  already  had  significant  tax  deduc- 
tions available  as  any  other  citizen  under 
the  law.  Contrary  to  the  assertion  that 
Members  would  get  a  refund,  it  is  not  even 
likely  that  they  could  avoid  paying  taxes.  As 
the  Summary  quoted  earlier  states: 

"Contrary  to  press  reports,  a  Member 
using  this  rule  could  not  come  close  to  elimi- 


nating his  [Federal  Ux  liability.  The  112,750 
deduction  produced  by  the  rule-of-thumb 
(in  this  cade,  $50.00  a  day  times  255  congres- 
sional da]^  in  1981,  which  is  the  Third 
option)  is  less  than  $10,000  over  the  $3,000 
limit  in  i^ior  law.  This  deduction  would 
reduce  Melnbers'  taxes  somewhere  between 
$3,000  and|$5.000.  •  (Parentheses  mine) 

Those  Senators  of  whom  I  am  aware,  that 
have  described  the  impact  of  this  deduction 
on  their  Ijves.  have  paid  taxes  in  the  five- 
figure  raiige;  a  far  cry  from  the  "big 
refund"  d^scrit>ed  by  the  announcer.  And 
even  if  there  are  exceptions  of  which  I  am 
not  aware,]  the  statement  of  the  announcer 
is  unjustiflbd  in  that  he  is  making  a  blanket, 
all-incluslvp  statement,  without  caveats 
such  as  "itany"  or  "some."  He  is  not  Just 
painting  wfth  a  broad  brush,  he  is  slopping 
it  all  over  Everyone. 

3.  The  aiinouncer  moved  very  quickly  to 
the  next  misrepresentation:  "A  special  tax 
break  pusited  through  unnoticed  just  for 
them."       1 

The  opefative— and  most  offensive— word 
here  is  "uiinoticed."  Throughout  much  of 
the  coverage  of  this  issue,  the  press  has 
characteri^d  the  congressional  tax  deduc- 
tion as  a  cieaky.  back-door  action,  slipped 
through  while  no  one  was  watching.  This 
characterisation  was  repeated  in  the  "20/ 
20"  segmeijt  in  several  instances  other  than 
the  announcer's  opening: 

"Jarriel  .  .  .  Congress  simply  went  in  the 
back  door  (Voice-over)  Critics  called  it 
sneaky'— t  le  pickpocket's  way:  in  back  cor- 
ridor man(  uvers.  they  slipped  a  pay  raise 
through  di  iguised  as  a  tax  break.  .- . 

"Jarriel.  .  .  three  times  this  winter  .  .  . 
leadership  rushed  new  congressional  tax 
goodies  though,  attached  as  amendmenU 
to  non-coni  roversial  bills  which  were  sure  to 
pass.  The  i  inal  touch  came  December  16th. 
Senator  Dple  hooked  a  tax  break  amend- 
ment onto  the  popular  Black  Lung  Bill.  It 
could  not  pass  without  the  tax  break  also 
going  throagh.  and  the  Black  Lung  Bill  was 
certain  to  Bass.  It  did  in  the  Senate,  and  was 
ramroddedl  through  the  House  before  the 
Dole  amendment  could  even  be  printed." 

This  second  statement  by  Tom  Jarriel 
contains  a  number  of  inaccuracies,  which  I 
will  returrvto  later.  It  is  used  here  to  illus- 
trate the  fccus  of  the  program  on  what  it 
calls  the  '^neaky,"  "back-corridor"  way  in 
which  th((  tax  deduction  provision  was 
adopted,  ijshould  point  out  here  that  this 
critical  description  of  the  procedures  used  in 
passage  of  jthe  tax  deduction  provision  may 
or  may  not  be  fairly  levelled  at  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
someone  connected  with  the  Senate  to  ex- 
plain, defend  or  justify  actions  taken  by  the 
House  of  I^epresentatives.  The  customs  and 
procedures!  are  different  between  the  two 
t>odies.  I  Atn  only  addressing  specifically  the 
action  of  tte  Senate.  Such  a  distinction  also 
should  ha>le  been  made  in  the  reporting  of 
the  "congressional"  action  on  this  Issue,  re- 
flecting tlie  realities  of  bicameral  legisla- 
ture. I 

At  least  $s  regards  the  Senate,  the  sort  of 
characterijations  quoted  above  are  simply 
unwarranted,  as  the  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate.       I 

First,  th^re  were  four  recorded,  roll-call 
votes  dire<Jtly  related  to  the  tax-deduction 
issue,  on  v*iich  Members  of  the  Senate  had 
the  opportunity  to  debate  and  cast  their 
votes  on  the  merits  of  the  issue.  Even  Mr. 
Jarriel  in<iirectly  and.  one  suspects,  inad- 
vertently, {acknowledged  this  fact  In  his 
commentary,  saying:  .  .  on  September 
24th,  the  wry  day  the  congressional  leaders 
were  maneuvering  for  their  tax  break.  .  . 
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And  saying  subsequently:  "Three  times 
this  winter,  th^  leadership  rushed  new  con- 
gressional taxi  goodies  through.  .  .  .  The 
final  touch  came  December  16th." 

Of  course,  Mr.  Jarriel's  characterization  of 
these  activities  is  distorted,  and  his  under- 
standing of  what,  in  fact,  took  place  is  mini- 
mal, as  will  b«  pointed  out  later.  But  the 
point  here  is  tllat  there  were  several  oppor- 
tunities for  Senators  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted,  through  a  recorded,  roll-call  vote, 
on  this  question,  with  the  public  and  the 
press  In  the  galleries,  presumably,  if  they 
were  listenlngJ  in  a  position  to  "notice" 
what  was  going  on.  Hardly  a  "back-corridor 
maneuver. "  as  Mr.  Jarriel  described  it. 

To  l)e  more  BPecific.  the  following  chro- 
nology of  events  reflects  the  congressional, 
and  especially  the  Senate,  action  on  this 
issue: 

SEflEMBCR  34.  1981 

A.  During  Sfnate  Consideration  of  H.J. 
Res.  325.  FiscaD  Year  1982  Continuing  Ap- 
propriations, Senator  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
Alaska)  proposed  an  amendment.  No.  420. 
which  removec^  the  $3,000  limit  on  tax  de- 
ductions for  ll^Mng  expenses  of  Members  of 
Congress.  whl<p  had  been  in  effect  since 
1954.  The  amendment  expressed  the  "sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  dollar  limits  on  tax 
deductions  for  Hiving  expenses  of  Members 
of  Congress  while  away  from  home  shall  l)e 
the  same  as  suiwi  limits  for  businessmen  and 
other  private  citizens. "  (Congressional 
Record.  Septeniber  24,  1981,  p.  21897) 

B.  Senator  fWilliam  Proxmire  raised  a 
point  of  order;  tigainst  the  amendment,  a 
clear  opportunity  to  kill  the  amendment 
parliamenurily.  The  Chair  sustained  the 
point  of  order.  | 

C.  Senator  Stevens  appealed  the  ruling  of 
the  Chair.  The  Chair's  ruling  on  Senator 
Proxmire's  polat  of  order  was  not  sustained, 
on  a  recorded  roll-call  vote  of  44  to  54. 
(Ibid.,  p.  21913)^ 

D.  The  Stetens  amendment  was  then 
adopted  on  a  recorded  roll-call  vote  of  50  to 
48.  and  became  a  part  of  H.J.  Res.  325. 
(Ibid.) 

SE] 

The    Senate 
amended,  by  n 
on  its  amendmi 
ence  with  the 
iron  out  the 
spective  verslo 


IBER  25.  1981 

passed  H.J.  Res.  325.  as 
;orded  vote  of  47-44.  insisted 
(nts,  and  requested  a  confer- 
,  louse  of  Representatives  to 
^fferences  between  their  re- 
of  the  bill. 

SEPTEMBER  30.  1981 

A.  The  Hou»  of  Representatives  agreed 
to  the  Senate  Amendment  on  tax  deduction 
in  a  separate  vcite. 

B.  The  Senate  once  again  voted  on  the 
amendment  in  ^  separate  vote  on  an  amend- 
ment In  disagreement,  and  adopted  the 
amendment  on  a  recorded  vote  of  48  to  44. 
(Congressional  Record,  September  30,  1981, 
p.  22579-22580>i 

CCTOBEX  1.  1981 

H.J.  Res.  32S  was  signed  into  law  by  the 
President  (P.L.  97-51;  95  SUt.  967.  Sec.  139) 

DICEMBER  16.  1981 

A.  Senator  Itobert  Dole  (R-Kansas)  of- 
fered an  amendment.  No.  799.  to  H.R.  5159. 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act.  This 
amendment  wae  described  as  a  'perfecting" 
amendment,  ai|d  in  the  course  of  discussion 
on  the  floor  its  specific  purpose  was  out- 
lined. It  was  ti^o-fold.  First,  it  was  designed 
to  clarify  the  Situation  wherein,  under  an- 
other provisioq  of  law,  the  deduction  for 
living  expensed,  authorized  in  September, 
would  apply  dil  ferently  to  Members  of  Con- 
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gress  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C.  area 
who  are  unmarried,  or  whose  families  are 
not  with  them,  than  it  would  apply  to  those 
who  were  married  and  whose  families  lived 
with  them.  The  second  purpose  was  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue 
rules  and  guidelines  to  implement  the  previ- 
ously passed  tax  deduction  provision. 
During  floor  discussion,  it  was  also  stated 
that  it  was  the  expectation  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  develop  some  "reasonable  and 
fair"  provisions  for  uniform  deductions  as 
an  option  in  addition  to  that  of  itemizing 
and  allocating  expenses  between  individual 
and  family  expenses,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  no  deductions  would  be  allowed 
without  substantiation  that  would  be  in 
excess  of  amounts  that  might  be  claimed 
through  itemization.  The  amendment  was 
voted  on  separately  and  not  as  an  integral 
pari  of  the  Black  Lung  bill.  That  is.  it  could 
have  been  defeated  and  not  jeopardized  the 
passage  of  the  main  bill  in  any  way.  The 
amendment  was  adopted  on  a  recorded  roll- 
call  vote  of  46  to  44.  (Congressional  Record. 
December  16.  1981.  p.  31976) 

B.  The  Senate  passed  H.R.  5159.  the 
"Black  Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act."  on  a 
recorded  vote  of  63  to  30. 

C.  The  House  agreed  to  the  Senate 
amendments  to  H.R.  5159  (Congressional 
Record.  December  16.  1981.  p.  31743-31753: 
See  also  House  Record  for  H.R.  4961  on  De- 
cember 15.  1981.  and  H.  Repori  No.  97-404 
for  other  House  action  in  this  issue.) 

JANUARY  12.  1983 

Secretary  of  Treasury  Donald  Regan  an- 
nounced rules  regarding  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  tax  deductions  for  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress,  as  directed 
by  the  Congress.  The  guidelines  provide  for 
three  options,  from  which  a  Member  may 
choose  one  for  the  purpose  of  calculating 
deductions  to  which  he  or  she  is  entitled. 
The  regulations  were  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  January  21.  1982. 

4.  Hugh  Downs  joined  the  panoply  of  mis- 
representation at  his  first  opporiunity.  in- 
troducing the  segment  with  the  following 
statement: 

"...  a  tax  bonus  for  the  already  privi- 
leged. Members  of  Congress  are  paid  nearly 
$61,000  a  year,  and  in  addition  there  are 
perks  that  some  say  double  their  salary. 
And  now.  perhaps  the  unkindest  cut'  of 
all— a  private  tax  cut.  just  for  them.  .  . 

There  are  three  things  1  find  objection- 
able in  this  statement. 

First,  the  characterization  of  the  "already 
privileged"  Members  of  Congress.  This 
standard,  tiresome  stereotype  of  Members 
of  Congress  living  it  up  in  the  lap  of  luxury, 
spawned  and  proliferated  by  this  sort  of 
comment,  is  a  myth,  as  any  objective  observ- 
er would  have  to  conclude.  If  they  are  "priv- 
ileged," it  is  t>ecause  they  feel  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  be  elected  to  represent  their  fellow 
citizens  in  the  Congress.  They  are  "privi- 
leged" to  be  entrusted  with  the  responsibil- 
ity of  governing,  through  the  enactment  of 
laws  that  drive  public  policy  in  the  country: 
which  is  a  staggering  responsibility  in  this 
complex  world  and  massive  society  with  a 
gigantic  federal  government  affecting  the 
lives  of  every  citizen.  The  suggestion  that  a 
$61,000  salary  makes  them  by  definition 
"privileged",  in  a  pejorative  sense— as  if  it's 
not  something  they  deserve— represents  a 
failure  to  understand  and  acknowledge  the 
job  they  are  called  upon  to  do,  or  the  per- 
sonal sacrifices,  both  in  terms  of  time  and 
earning  capacity,  that  they  make  in  order  to 
do  that  job. 


It  also  fails  to  account  for  the  relative 
lack  of  growth  in  the  size  of  congressional 
salaries  in  the  past  dozen  or  so  years.  By 
any  measure  of  inflation,  the  rate  of  con- 
gressional pay  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
cost  of  living.  Since  1969.  when  the  congres- 
sional salary  rate  was  $42,500,  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  has  Increased  by  131  per- 
cent. Other  indices  show  similar  increases. 
Yet.  congressional  salaries  have  increased 
by  only  42  percent.  The  index  of  hourly 
earnings  has  gone  up  by  126  percent:  the 
federal  Civil  Service  GS  average  has  gone 
up  by  118  percent.  Had  the  1969  congres- 
sional salary  level  been  increased  according 
to  the  C.P.I. .  it  would  be  $110,000  today. 

One  wonders,  too.  at  the  hypocritical  con- 
demnation of  a  $61,000  salary  as  indicative 
of  a  ""privileged""  status  by  major  media  fig- 
ures whose  own  salaries  are  probably  four 
or  five  times  that  amount  or  more.  Of 
course,  that  is  an  assumption  based  on  not 
much  more  than  hearsay:  we  don't  know  ex- 
actly how  much  they  are  paid,  because  they 
are  not  required  to  make  annual  disclosures 
of  their  personal  finances,  as  are  Members 
of  Congress.  I  suspect  that  would  be  consid- 
ered by  many  journalists  to  be  an  unwar- 
ranted invasion  of  their  privacy.  Yet.  they 
are,  individually  and  collectively,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  have  a  fkr  greater  impact  on  public 
attitudes,  and  therefore  public  policy,  than 
any  individual  Member  of  Congres. 

My  second  objection  to  Mr.  Downs"  state- 
ment concerns  another  pet  stereotype  of 
the  media:  That  ""there  are  perks  that  some 
say  double  their  salary."  Year  after  year  the 
media  repeats  this  assertion.  And  what  do 
they  point  to  as  "perks"?  A  few  examples  I 
think  will,  illustrate  the  absurdity  of  their 
definition  of  ""perks": 

A.  Free  air  travel  to  and  from  their  home 

state  or  district 
What  would  they  prefer?  That  Members 
of  Congress  stay  in  Washington  all  of  the 
time,  isolated  from  the  very  people  they  are 
supposed  to  represent?  It  stretches  the 
imagination  to  believe  the  press  would  fail 
to  criticize  that  situation,  if  it  existed. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  constituents 
would  be  critical  of  it!  Do  they  suggest, 
then,  that  such  travel  to  the  district  or  state 
should  be  paid  out  of  the  Member's  own 
pocket?  When  journalists  go  out  on  a  story, 
who  pays?  Surely  they  don't  pay  for  it  per- 
sonally. Is  that  not  then  a  ""perk"  for  the 
media,  under  their  application  of  the  princi- 
ple to  the  Congress? 

B.  Free  postage,  through  the  congressional 

/ranking  privilege 

(That  word  ""privilege'"  again!)  Members  of 
Congress  each  receive  thousands  of  letters  a 
year  from  constituents,  expressing  views, 
asking  for  information,  or  seeking  help. 
Does  the  media  suggest  those  letters  should 
go  unanswered?  What  would  happen  to  the 
notion  of  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment? More  to  the  rtoint.  what  are  the 
people  going  to  say  when  their  representa- 
tives don't  communicate  with  them?  Don't 
respond  to  their  pleas  for  help? 

There  is  no  question  that  there  have  been 
abuses  of  the  franking  privilege,  usually  in 
connection  with  newsletters.  But  the  rules 
governing  the  use  of  the  frank  have  been 
modified  in  the  past  several  years,  and  any 
objective  study  of  those  rules  will  lead  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  limitations  and  re- 
strictions make  the  frank  a  valuable  and  le- 
gitimate tool  for  communications  between 
elected  officials  and  the  people  they  are 
elected  to  represent.  As  such,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary adjunct  to  the  job  of  a  Member  of  Con- 


gress. Furthermore,  since  it  cannot  In  any 
way  benefit  him  or  her  financially,  how  can 
it  be  considered  to  be  a  '"perk"? 

C.  Free  Telephones,  WATS  lines,  etc. 

Many  of  the  same  points  can  be  made  on 
this  so-called  ""perk"  as  were  made  with 
regard  to  air  fare  and  franked  mail.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  anyone  would  consider 
an  office  telephone  to  be  a  ""perk'"  that  con- 
tributes to  a  "doubling  of  the  salary'"  of  an 
elected  official,  or  even  benefits  one  person- 
ally 'n  any  material  way.  Sure,  a  WATS  line 
could  be  used  to  make  personal  calls,  and 
almost  certainly  is.  But  any  congressional 
office  one  would  care  to  ask  will  respond 
that  they  have  strict  and  explicit  restric- 
tions on  the  use  of  WATS  lines  for  personal 
calls.  WATS  lines  are  vital  to  the  effective 
functioning  of  an  individual  physically  lo- 
cated hundreds  and,  in  many  cases,  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  the  (leople  he  or  she  is 
supposed  to  serve,  and  their  use  saves  the 
taxpayers  literally  millions  of  dollars  in  toll 
calls  that  would  otherwise  have  to  be  made 
in  the  course  of  conducting  official  business. 

D.  Staff  Allowances 

It  simply  boggles  the  mind  to  see  this 
mentioned  repeatedly  as  a  ""perk""  for  a 
Member  of  Congress.  These  are  not  person- 
al servants  of  a  Member.  They  don't  do  the 
laundry,  or  cook  or  clean  house.  The  only 
way  I  see  that  they  might  be  of  personal 
benefit  to  a  Member  of  Congress  is  by  keep- 
ing him  or  her  from  going  insane  or  suffer- 
ing total  mental  and  physical  collapse  from 
trying  to  personally  deal  with  all  of  the 
mail,  answer  all  of  the  phone  calls,  and 
search  all  of  the  issues  confronting  the  Con- 
gress on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Staff  is  nothing 
more  than  an  extension  of  the  Memt>er's 
own  resources  and  have  but  one  purpose 
and  that  it  to  assist  tne  Memt>er  in  doing 
the  job  he  or  she  is  elected  to  do.  How  many 
employers,  one  might  ask.  consider  their 
staff  and  subordinates  to  be  ""perks."  as  op- 
posed to  necessary  resources?  Some  might 
argute  that  a  staff  enhances  the  Member's 
political  standing.  However,  knowiedgable 
observers  recognize  that  no  amount  of  staff 
work  can  insulate  a  member  from  public 
scrutiny  and  personal  accountability. 
Beyond  that,  the  staff  doesn't  help  to  pay 
the  Memt>er's  ijersonal  bills. 

If  the  definition  of  a  ""perk"  is  applied  to 
include  staff,  then  we  might  ask  the  news 
commentators  about  their  researchers,  writ- 
ers, editors,  technicians  and  production 
staff.  Aren't  they  also  '"perks"'  in  the  sense 
the  term  is  being  applied  to  members  of 
Congress?  Or  is  this  one  of  those  situations 
where  we  are  supposed  to  accept  a  double 
standard? 

I  could  go  on.  Mr.  Downs  says  that  "'some 
say'"  these  "perks"  "'double  the  salary"  of 
Memt>ers  of  Congress.  Who  says  it.  and  how 
can  they  justify  such  ridiculous  asseriions? 
Show  me  the  evidence,  and  document  how 
they  have  the  effect  of  doubling  congres- 
sional salaries.  Show  me.  in  fact,  how  they 
even  materially  augment  their  salaries  in 
any  real,  measurable  way.  And.  to  the 
extent  such  "perks"  as  parking,  first  aid 
medical  treatment,  even  lunch  rooms,  res- 
taurants or  barbershops  are  of  personal  ben- 
efit to  Members,  show  me  how  that  is  differ- 
ent from  many  progressive  organizations 
with  hundreds  of  employees  which  provide 
similar  "'amenities  and  services"  to  their  em- 
ployees. This  does  not  make  Members  of 
Congress  ""privileged"'  in  a  way  millions  of 
other  individuals  in  the  American  work 
force  are  not  also  "privileged". 
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Finally,  on  this  point.  Mr.  Downs'  descrip- 
tion of  the  "unkindest  cut  of  all— a  private 
tax  cut.  Just  for  them"  also  is  unfair.  It  ig- 
nores the  intent  of  the  sponsors  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  was  to  give  some  relief  to 
Members  of  Congress  who  incur  added  per- 
sonal expenses  as  a  direct  result  of  their 
■employment."  in  a  manner  similar  to  that 
provide^  to  individual  businessmen  and 
state  legislators  for  direct  personal  costs 
they  incur  in  the  course  of  legitimate  busi- 
ness activity.  That  intent  is  clearly  spelled 
out  in  the  language  enacted  in  September, 
which  established  the  expanded  tax  deduc- 
tion for  Members  of  Congress: 

"Sec.  139(a).  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  dollar  limiu  on  tax  deduc- 
tions for  living  expenses  of  Members  of 
Congress  while  away  from  home  shall  be 
the  same  as  such  limits  for  businessmen  and 
other  private  citizens." 

There  is  no  question  that  the  specific 
terms  of  providing  that  relief  may  differ: 
after  all.  the  circumstances  and  burdens  are 
different.  The  solution  has  to  be  tailored  to 
fit  the  situation.  That  does  not  mean  that 
the  underlying  principle  is  violated.  There 
are,  of  course,  only  535  Members  of  Con- 
gress. They  are.  in  that  sense,  a  unique  as- 
sembly of  people.  Why  should  we  expect  a 
solution  to  their  unique  problems  not  to 
also  be  unique,  or  "just  for  them",  to  u.se 
Mr.  Downs'  phrase? 

In  looking  for  a  benchmark  of  some  sort, 
against  which  to  compare  the  congressional 
tax  deduction,  the  most  logical  place  to  look 
is  for  a  situation  where  the  terms  of  "em- 
ployment"  are  reasonably  similar  to  those 
of  Members  of  Congress.  State  legislators 
provide  the  best  available  comparison.  As 
Seruitor  Robert  Dole  points  out.  during  the 
debate  on  his  amendment: 

"There  is  precedent  for  this  deduction  of 
certain  costs  without  documentation.  We 
did  that  in  the  Economic  Recovery  Act  for 
State  legislators. "  (Congressional  Record. 
December  16,  1981.  p.  31975) 

Actually,  the  precedent  is  even  broader,  as 
the  following  exchange  from  that  same 
debate  illustrates: 

"Mr.  Proxuire.  Does  that  not  give  the 
Member  of  Congress  an  extraordinary  ad- 
vantage compared  to  the  average  business 
taxpayer  who  has  to  substantiate  every- 
thing? 

"Mr.  DoLi.  As  I  understand  their  rules 
now.  they  have  arrangements  between  them 
for  reimbursement  between  the  employer 
and  the  employee.  So  we  are  not  breaking 
new  ground. 

"Mr.  Proxmire.  Is  a  businessman  allowed 
to  make  deductions  in  broad  areas  without 
sulsstantiation.  subject  to  audit? 

"Mr.  DOLE.  "Ifes.  without  substantiation. 
where  it  is  either  per  diem  or  reimburse- 
ment from  his  employer,  the  employee  has 
an  agreement  with  the  employer  and  the 
employee  spends  the  amount  specified  in 
the  agreement. "  (Op.  Cot.  p.  31975) 

Mr.  Downs'  comment,  then,  is  both  unfair 
and  inaccurate,  and  Infers  that  Memt>ers  of 
Congress  have  gone  about  giving  tax  relief 
to  themselves,  and  not  to  others  upon  whom 
similar,  though  not  identical,  burdens  are 
imposed.  It  is  a  blatant  attempt  to  portray 
them  as  greedy  and  selfish;  to  cast  them  as 
the  "bad  guys,"  worthy  only  of  contempt: 
to.  in  fact,  make  all  the  other  allegations 
and  characterizations  in  the  piece  all  that 
much  more  believable  to  the  listening  audi- 
ence. 

5.  Tom  Jarriel  then  followed  Mr.  E>owns 
with  a  simple  error  of  fact.  He  describes  the 
lax  deduction  as  a:  "  .  .  .  nifty  bonus  they 
awarded  themselves  in  December." 
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He  later  makes  the  comment:  '  ...  on 
September  24th.  the  very  day  the  congres- 
sional lea(j  ers  were  maneuvering  for  their 
tax  break.     .  ." 

Mr.  Jarri  ?l  doesn't  appear  to  really  under- 
stand wha  the  Congress,  in  fact.  did.  or 
when  they  did  it.  One  wonders,  therefore,  if 
he  is  reall]  in  a  position  to  report  it  fairly 
and  accural  ely. 

As  the  cl  ronology  outlined  earlier  clearly 
indicates,  il  was  in  September  when  the  tax 
deduction,  and  a  specific  direction  to  the 
Secretary  (  f  Treasury  to  formulate  guide- 
lines and  I  egulations  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  tax  deduction.  This  distinction  is 
completely  ignored  in  the  overwhelming 
majority  ol  news  items  on  this  issue,  and  in 
the  '20/20'  piece  it  is  confused,  at  best.  In- 
stead, the  I  lessage  one  hears  is  only  the  de- 
scription o  the  "backdoor  tactic"  of  "at- 
taching the  tax-cut  to  the  Black  Lung  Bene- 
fits Bill. "  C  jntrary  to  what  Mr.  Jarriel  said, 
there  was  lo  tax-cut  passed  in  December; 
there  was  o  nly  an  amendment  passed  which 
clarified  tt  e  law  which  had  been  on  the 
books  since  October  1st.  As  for  the  "Black 
Lung  Conn  tction. "  I  will  address  that  more 
specifically  later. 

Mr.  Jarrel  then  finished  his  opening 
statement  \  ith  the  following: 

"How  the  y  did  it  and  why  they  did  it  in 
these  lean  «  conomic  times  has  touched  off  a 
ground  swe  1  of  public  anger  thats  threat- 
ening lo  bi  ing'  that  stalely  old  dome  right 
down  aroun  ti  their  political  ears." 

In  the  first  place,  neither  the  stately  old 
dome,  nor  the  Members'  "political  ears"" 
(said  as  if  tfiey  had  some  form  of  grisly  in- 
fection) an  in  danger  as  a  result  of  the 
"ground  swell  of  public  anger"'.  Prom  my 
own  conve  sations  with  many  of  those 
angry  peop  e  I  find  that  it  is  not  so  much 
what,  how  or  why  the  Congress  did  what 
they  did.  as  it  is  the  inflammatory,  distort- 
ed, and  mia  eading  press  reports  which  has 
touched  ofi  the  "ground  swell "  of  anger. 
Without  e^iception.  my  conversations  with 
those  who  are  genuinely  concerned  and 
want  lo  unilersland  what  the  Congress  did 
have  result!  d  in  a  positive  and  amicable  ex- 
change. I  \  on'l  pretend  that  I  have  con- 
vinced ever;  one  of  them  of  the  correctness 
of  the  tax  <  eduction,  or  its  merits,  but  they 
have  certaii  ily  felt  better  about  the  means 
by  which  it  was  done,  at  least  in  the  Senate, 
ind  they  ci  rtainly  shared  my  own  puzzle- 
ment at  whK  the  media  have  provided  such 
distorted  ar  d  inflammatory  accounts  of  the 
congression  il  action. 

6.  Mr.  Jar  iel's  next  appearance  on  camera 
brings  with  l  the  following  statemente: 

"What  Ci  ngress  voted  for  adds  up  to  a 
total  of  $10^  million  in  personal  tax  deduc- 
tions for  iHemseives.  Under  a  complicated 
I.R.S.  formiila.  each  lawmaker  can  deduct 
$75  per  dayl  for  each  so-called  congressional 
day.  Now.  tyiey  are  assured  at  least  262  of 
those  congk-essional  days.  That  includes 
weekends,  bi'  the  way.  So  they  get  to  deduct 
$75  for  ea*  of  those  day.  bringing  their 
total  lax  b^eak  to  a  figure  of  $19,650  per 
member."    I 

There  are]  at  least  four  things  wrong  with 
this  slatemont. 

First  is  life  figure  of  $10.5  million  dollars 
in  personal  Itax  deductions.  It  is  easy  to  see 
where  the  Ifigure  came  from.  Multiplying 
the  $19,650  figure  used  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  statemepl.  which  was  arrived  at  by  mul- 
tiplying $79  limes  262  days,  times  535.  the 
number  of  Senators  and  Congressman,  re- 
sults in  a  firure  of  $10,512,750.  At  least  the 
arithmetic  s  reasonably  correct,  when  you 
use  round  f  gures.  The  problem  is  in  the  as- 
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sumption  of  th(  baseline  figure— the  $19,650 
amount  of  ii^dividual  deductions.  That 
figure  is  based  pn  assumptions  made  which 
may  or  may  n4t  be  valid,  and  which  raise 
the  next  two  points  which  give  me  trouble 
with  this  statement.  I  will  note  those  and 
use  them  to  make  my  point  about  the  $10.5 
million  figure. 

The  second  point  is  the  $75  per  day  figure 
used  as  the  base  for  calculating  deductions. 
Mr.  Jarriel  fails  to  point  out— nor  is  it  point- 
ed out  anywheie  else  in  the  program— that 
the  $75  per  day  deduction  is  only  one  of 
three  options  v  hich.  under  the  IRS  guide- 
lines. Members  may  use  to  calculate  their 
deductions.  In  order  to  best  explain  this.  I 
will  jump  ahea<l  to  a  subsequent  statement 
by  Mr.  Jarriel  vhich  clearly  illustrates  his 
failure  to  under  stand  or  unwillingness  to  ex- 
plain the  natur ;  of  the  tax  deduction  proc- 
ess in  questior  here.  Of  course,  he  does 
make  reference  to  "a  complicated  IRS  for- 
mula."  perhaps  in  an  effort  to  justify  his 
lack  of  understt  nding.  It  really  isn't  all  that 
complicated,  ard  since  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  il  is  essential  to  be  able  lo  fairly 
describe  it.  I  WDuld  have  thought  that  re- 
sponsible journi.listic  practice  would  require 
that  some  sped  U  effort  be  made  to  unravel 
its  mysteries.  The  sUtement  Mr.  Jarriel 
makes  is  as  folic  ws: 

"Congressmar  who  own  their  own  homes 
in  Washington  lan  deduct  even  more  than 
the  $19,600.  Lite  all  taxpayers,  they  can 
deduct  the  moilgage  interest  and  the  real 
estate  taxes,  bit  now  they  can  gradually 
write  of  the  en  ire  value  of  their  Washing- 
ton properties,  and  with  receipts  they  can 
.bill  Uncle  Sam  for  even  more. " 

This  statemen  t  is  the  clearest  possible  evi- 
dence that  no  effort  was  made  to  under- 
stand, much  less  fairly  describe,  the  actual 
implementation  of  the  deduction.  What  Mr. 
Jarriel  has  dont  here  is  to  take  the  three 
options  provide*  lo  Members  of  Congress- 
only  one  of  whi<  h  they  are  allowed  to  lake— 
and  lump  them  together  as  three  parts  of  a 
single  option!  To  illustrate  this,  let  me  de- 
scribe the  "complicated  IRS  formula  ".  The 
following  is  a  s  mplified  paraphrase  of  the 
I.R.S.  regulatiors: 

A.  The  memb?r  may  deduct  actual  living 
expenses  if  substantiated  by  proper  records. 
These  deducliots  would  be  limited  to  those 
expenses  which  ire  incurred  by  the  Member 
alone— not  by  h  is  or  her  family;  allocations 
of  expenses  woi  Id  have  to  be  made  accord- 
ingly, or 

B.  A  Membe-  may  deduct  an  amount 
equal  to  $75  (th  ;  amount  authorized  for  per 
diem  expenses  for  federal  employees  on 
travel  to  the  W  ishington,  D.C.  area)  multi- 
plied by  the  nur  il>er  of  "congressional  days" 
during  the  paricular  tax  year.  "Congres- 
sional days  "  an  defined  as  the  number  of 
days  of  the  yeir  (365)  minus  any  period 
when  the  Congi  ess  is  not  in  session  for  five 
or  more  days.  (T  he  I.R.S.-guidelines  used  as 
an  example  a  hypothetical  year  in  which 
the  number  of  ""  :ongressional  days'"  was  241. 
If  a  Member  ch  )oses  this  option,  he  or  she 
must  give  up  an: '  deduction  for  taxes  and  in- 
terest on  his  or  her  residence  in  the  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  arei  i,  or 

C.  A  Membe  ■  may  deduct  an  amount 
equal  to  $50  tines  the  number  of  "congres- 
sional days  "  in  the  year  and  continue  to 
deduct  the  intei  est  and  Uxes  on  a  home  in 
the  Washington  D.C.  area. 

I  repeat,  this  is  an  "either-or"  situation. 
Only  one  of  these  three  methods  may  be 
used  by  a  Memt  er  to  calculate  expenses  de- 
ductions; not  a  1  of  them  in  unison.  The 
$19,600  figure  uied  in  the   "20/20"  program 
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is  based  on  the  $75  per  diem  option  ($75 
times  362,  the  number  of  congressional  days 
for  House  Members  in  1981.  equals  $19,650.) 
A  highly  significant  point  is  totally  ignored 
in  the  program:  under  this  option  a  Member 
must  give  up  any  deduction  he  or  she  might 
otherwise  make  for  the  taxes  and  interest 
on  a  home  owned  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area.  That  is,  as  any  taxpayer  knows,  the 
largest  single  source  of  deduction  for  most 
taxpayers— yet  it  is  denied  to  Members  if 
they  use  the  $75  per  delm  option.  This  is 
significant  because  it  means  that  either  a 
Member  who  owns  a  home  will  take  the  $50 
per  diem  option  instead  of  the  $75  per  diem 
option;  or,  if  he  or  she  takes  the  $75  option, 
it  will  mean  the  loss  of  the  deduction  for 
mortgage  interest  and  taxes.  In  either  case, 
the  assumption  made  by  Mr.  Jarriel  is  arriv- 
ing at  the  $10.5  miUion  figure  is  invalid.  If 
some  Members  take  the  $50  per  diem 
option,  then  to  total  deduction  for  them  is 
one-third  less  than  it  would  have  been  at 
$75  per  diem:  so  that  amount  would  have  to 
be  deducted  from  the  $10.5  million.  Because 
a  large  number  of  Members  own  homes  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.  area,  it  is  reasonable 
to  assume  a  high  percentage  would  choose 
the  $50  per  diem  option,  thereby  reducing 
the  $10.5  million  figure  considerably. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  many  Members  who 
own  homes  were  to  choose  the  $75  option, 
their  deduction  of  $19,650  (if  they  were 
House  Members)  would  be  offset  by  what- 
ever the  amount  they  as  a  group  would  oth- 
erwise deduct  in  taxes  and  Interest.  This 
would  make  their  Individual  net  deduction, 
after  that  offset,  worth  some  amount  less 
than  the  $19,650.  Obviously,  that  amount, 
for  that  group  of  Members,  also  would  have 
to  be  deducted  from  the  $10.5  million  total. 
Even  more  fundamental  than  this  Is  the 
question  of  the  number  of  "congressional 
days"  by  which  the  selected  per  diem  rate  is 
multiplied.  The  •20/20"  program  uses  the 
figure  of  262  days.  In  fact,  Mr.  Jarriel  actu- 
ally goes  so  far  as  to  say  "they  are  assured 
at  least  262  of  those  congressional  days".  So 
he  uses  the  202  figure  as  inviolate  and  bases 
all  his  arithmetic  on  it.  It  takes  no  mathe- 
matical genius  to  know  if  you  are  trying  to 
come  up  with  a  sum  which  is  the  result  of 
multiplying  two  figures  you  will  get  a  differ- 
ent answer  if  you  change  one  of  the  two  fig- 
ures. Multiplying  $75  by  262  will  give  you 
one  number.  Multiplying  $75  by  some  other 
figure  will  give  you  another  one.  If  you  mul- 
tiply both  products  by  535,  you  will  get  two 
different  answers,  and  you  will  greatly 
expand  the  gap  between  the  two.  (I  am 
trying  to  make  this  as  simple  as  possible  for 
Mr.  Jarriel  who  doesn't  like  "complicated 
formulae.")  It  was  true  that  in  1981  there 
were  263  "congressional  days"  for  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  as  defined 
by  the  I.R.S.  guidelines.  However,  the 
Senate  "congressional  days,"  imder  the 
Treasury  definition,  were  256.  Not  a  massive 
difference,  to  be  sure.  The  point  to  be  made, 
however,  is  that  the  number  of  "congres- 
sional days"  may  be— and  usually  is— differ- 
ent between  the  House  and  the  Senate,  de- 
pending on  their  respective  schedules.  It 
also  varies  from  year  to  year,  and  in  many 
years  has  been  considerably  less  than  the 
362  figure  used  in  the  program.  Therefore, 
Mr.  Jarri?*  is  <vi-ong  to  use  a  single  figure 
and  even  more  wrong  to  state  it  as  the  mini- 
mum number  of  "congressional  days"  of 
which  Members  can  be  assured. 

Getting  back  to  the  original  statement,  it 
Is  clear  that  the  $10.5  million  flgiure  Is 
wrong.  The  figure  of  262  congressional  days 
is  wrong,  both  as  a  matter  of  fact  for  100 


Senators,  and  as  a  generalization  as  a  mini- 
mimi  figure.  And,  finally,  the  $19,650  deduc- 
tion for  each  member  is  wrong,  since  it  re- 
flects only  what  some  members  of  the 
House  might  have  as  a  deduction  (only 
those  who  do  not  own  a  home  and  choose 
the  $75  per  diem  option),  and  no  members 
of  the  Senate.  In  short,  every  single  figure 
used  by  BCr.  Jarriel  is  either  wrong  or  incor- 
rectly used.  The  result  is  a  gross  generaliza- 
tion that  distorts  the  true  picture  of  the  de- 
duction. 

One  other  point  that  Mr.  Jarriel  fails  to 
take  into  accotmt  is  the  announced  inten- 
tion of  not  a  few  Members  of  Congress  not 
to  exercise  any  of  the  options  to  secure  a  de- 
duction for  living  expenses.  Remember,  all 
three  options  have  the  word  "may"  in 
them— not  the  word  "shall". 

So  much  for  the  first  statement  of  BCr. 
Jarriel  under  this  point.  The  second  state- 
ment (which  I  Jumped  ahead  in  the  tran- 
script to  point  out  to  underscore  his  lack  of 
ungerstJindlng  of  the  deduction)  bears  on 
more  look  in  light  of  what  I  have  said.  Here 
again  is  what  Mr.  Jarriel  said: 

"Congressmen  who  own  their  own  homes 
in  Washington  can  deduct  even  more  than 
the  $19,600.  Like  all  taxpayers,  they  can 
deduct  the  mortgage  interest  and  the  real 
estate  taxes,  but  now  they  can  gradually 
write  off  the  entire  value  of  their  Washing- 
ton properties,  and  with  receipts  they  can 
bill  Uncle  Sam  for  even  more." 

This  entire  statement  is  wrong.  If  a 
Member  has  taken  a  $19,600  deduction,  to 
use  the  figures  Mr.  Jarriel  is  using,  it  means 
he  or  she  is  a  House  Member  and  has 
chosen  to  use  the  $75  per  diem  option.  If 
they  are  deducting  interest  and  real  estate 
taxes,  then  they  must  have  chosen  the  $50 
per  diem  option,  which  allows  them  to 
retain  the  customary  deduction  for  taxes 
and  interest.  If  they  are  writing  off  any 
value  in  their  property,  and  using  receipts 
to  get  even  more  deductions,  then  they 
could  only  have  chosen  the  itemizing 
option,  and  even  then  they  would  have  to 
make  the  necessary  allocations  of  expenses 
between  themselves  and  their  family,  thus 
making  it  impossible  to  write  off  either  ex- 
penses or  property  value  in  their  entirety. 

Yet,  Mr.  Jarriel  says  this  as  if  they  can 
maJte  all  of  these  deductions  at  the  same 
time.  Someone  should  remind  him  that 
while  "and"  and  "or"  are  both  conjunctions, 
they  mean  very  different  things. 

7,  Tom  Field,  Executive  Director  of  Tax 
Notes,  gets  back  on  camera  with  another 
comment  with  which  I  disagree.  He  says: 

"Congressmen,  when  they're  at  work  in 
Washington,  really  are  not  away  from 
home.  It  is  true  that  there's  a  statute  that 
sajra  that  congressmen's  homes  are  back  in 
their  districts.  But  for  an  ordinary  business- 
man, home  is  where  the  work  is.  And  where 
the  work  is  for  a  congressman  is  right  here 
in  Washington." 

As  I  have  said  previously,  the  circimi- 
stances  of  employment  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  businessmen  obviously  differ.  It  is 
ridiculous  to  suggest  that  they  are  identical 
and  to  therefore  assume  that  their  tax 
treatment  should  be  identical.  As  I  also  said 
before,  however,  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  same  basic  concept  of  taix  relief  cannot 
be  applied  to  both,  and  that  is  what  was  in- 
tended by  the  Congress  in  its  adoption  of 
the  tax  deduction  for  Members,  as  I  have 
demonstrated  in  Item  No.  4  above. 

ISx.  Field  not  only  dismisses  that  notion, 
and  appears  to  be  able  to  think  only  in 
terms  of  exactly  similar  circumstances  and 
exactly  similar  procedures  for  determining 


deductions,  he  also  ignores  some  obvious 
facts.  He  says  that  "for  an  ordinary  busi- 
nessman, home  is  where  the  woric  is."  That 
is  not  the  issue  here.  An  ordinary  business- 
man, when  he  travels,  is  going  where  the 
work  is— away  from  home.  And  he  is  allowed 
to  deduct  the  reasonable  expenses  incurred 
when  he  does  that.  The  saime  is  true  for 
Members  of  Congress.  They  are  elected 
from  a  District  or  State.  They  are  not  even 
eligible  to  seek  the  office  If  they  do  not  live 
in  that  district  or  state.  Once  elected,  they 
are  not  expected  to  then  sever  their  ties 
with  the  district  or  state— quite  the  con- 
trary. Their  continued  service  requires  that 
they  maintain  their  connection  with  the 
constituents  they  have  been  elected  to  rep- 
resent. The  most  fundamental  and  essential 
responsibility  they  have  is  to  move  eimong 
those  constituents  and  get  to  know  their 
concerns  and  problems.  They  are  then  sent 
to  Washington  by  those  constituents— their 
true  employers— to  represent  their  interests 
in  the  same  way  a  businessman  is  sent  to  his 
travel  destination  by  his  employer  to  repre- 
sent his  interests. 

It  only  has  been  since  Just  after  the 
Second  World  War  that  the  Congress  has 
met  in  Washington  for  most  of  the  year. 
Before  that,  it  was  unusual  if  they  met  in 
Washington  for  more  than  nine  months  out 
of  the  twenty-four  months  of  a  Congress. 
The  rest  of  the  time  was  spent  at  home, 
among  their  constituents.  The  changing  sit- 
uation, and  the  resulting  necessity  for  Mem- 
bers to  be  in  Washington  for  most  of  the 
year,  created  the  need  for  them  to  own  or 
rent  a  residence  in  the  Washington.  D.C. 
area,  and,  if  they  wanted  to  see  their  fami- 
lies, to  bring  them  with  thenL  That  was  an 
added  economic  burden,  pUoed  upon  them 
strictly  by  virtue  of  their  service.  This  was 
recognized  in  1952  with  the  adoption  of  stat- 
ute which  not  only  acknowledged  that  their 
legitimate  home  is  In  their  state  or  district, 
but  also  allowed  them  to  take  a  $3,000  de- 
duction for  living  expenses  in  the  calcula-  . 
tlon  of  their  federal  income  taxes.  Mr. 
Field's  brusque  rH«mi«Kiii  of  this  statute  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  there  was  a  good  and 
sufficient  reason  for  it  then,  as  there  is  a 
good  and  sufficient  reason  for  a  living  ex- 
pense deduction  now— but  not  a  deduction 
baaed  on  the  financial  situation  of  Members 
of  Congress  thirty  years  ago. 

For  as  long  as  Members  have  been  forced 
to  maintain  a  residence  in  the  Washington. 
D.C.  area,  it  has  been  recognized  that  they 
deserve  some  relief  from  the  personal  costs 
imposed  upon  them  by  that  necessity,  and 
that  relief  has  been  given  by  means  of  a  tax 
deduction.  The  action  taken  last  year  by  the 
Congress  was  nothing  more  than  an  effort 
to  bring  that  deduction  into  line  with  the 
changed  economic  situation.  It  was  not  a 
"new  tax  goody. "  This  point  has  been  total- 
ly ignored  by  most  news  media  accounts, 
and  the  "20/30"  program  is  no  exception. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  simple  fact 
that  it  has  been  done  for  thirty  yean  makes 
it  right;  I  am  simply  pointing  out  that  it  was 
done  for  specific  reasons,  with  a  historical 
background,  which  can  be  debated  else- 
where on  their  merits.  It  was  not  then,  nor 
is  it  now,  a  pernicious  attempt  to  feather 
the  nests  of  Memben  of  Congroa.  Tn«t,f«1, 
it  was  an  effort  to  lessen  the  financial  pain 
of  buying  both  "feathers"  and  a  "nest"  that 
Members  would  not  be  forced  to  buy  if  they 
were  not  Members  of  Congress. 

Many  will  aais,  on  this  point,  that  "they 
knew  the  cost  before  they  were  elected,  and 
they  shouldn't  have  run  if  they  couldn't 
afford  it."  That  argtmient  goes  directly  to 
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Um  quMtlon  of  what  Mit  of  people  do  we 
want  to  have  in  the  Congraaa?  Do  we  want 
only  thoM  from  the  eoonomlc  elite,  who  can 
"afford"  it?  Already,  an  ecUmatcd  one-third 
of  all  Senatoni  are  mllUonalret.  along  with 
at  least  thirty  Houae  member*.  These 
people  obvloualy  don't  need  the  tax  reUef. 
or  any  help  with  living  expenaes— though  I 
woul^  argue.  In  a  purlat  wnee.  that  they  too 
are  deeerving  of  relief  from  eoeta  they  would 
not  otherwiae  have  to  incur.  But  how  many 
more  flnanrtally  indepuident  people  will 
come  to  the  Congrea  becauie  they  are  the 
only  once  who  can  afford  It.  which  will  be 
the  eaae  if  something  !■  not  done  for  the 
othen  of  leeeer  meana?  Not  that  mllllon- 
alrw  are  not  fully  competent  indlviduaU  ca- 
pable of  selflea  dedication  to  eerving  the 
public,  but  they  are  not.  by  definition,  rep- 
resentative of  the  broad  and  diverse  Ameri- 
can electorate. 

8.  The  next  point  in  the  program  is  the 
comment  Mr.  Jarrlel  makes  about  Members 
of  Congress  who  Uve  in  their  offices,  and  for 
whom  the  tax  break  is.  in  Mr.  Jarriel's 
words, ".  .  .  like  a  free  handout". 

Without  questioning  the  fact  of  some 
number  of  Members  living  in  their  offices.  I 
wonder  at  the  fact  that  "30/20"  chose  to 
point  out  that  situation  without  asking 
those  Members  "Why?"  What  is  it  that 
prompted  them  to  live  in  their  offices  in  the 
first  place?  I  would  lay  odds  that  the  answer 
to  that  question  would  be  something  like 
this:  "I  can't  afford  to  do  otherwise:  It's  Just 
too  expensive  for  me  to  live  anywhere  else 
in  the  Washington  area  and  still  keep  my 
home  in  the  district"  Rather  than  being 
uaed  as  an  example  of  how  a  Member  of 
Congress  could  get  a  "free  handout"  with 
the  tax  break,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  fair 
story  also  would  have  to  use  these  congress- 
men as  an  example  of  how  financially  bur- 
denaome  it  is— even  on  a  siOary  of  $61,000 
plus— to  maintain  two  residences,  and  there- 
fore as  an  example  of  the  Justification  for  a 
tax  deduction  for  living  expenses. 

As  for  the  prospects  of  a  "windfall"  from 
the  tax  deduction  for  someone  living  in  his 
or  her  office.  I  would  have  to  point  out 
again  that  Members  of  Congress  are  not  re- 
quired to  take  a  tax  deduction:  they  may 
take  one.  If  these  Members  don't  need  it, 
they  probably  shouldn't  take  it.  If  they  take 
it.  It  seems  to  me  that  they  should  now  be  in 
a  poattlon  to  be  able  to  start  looking  for 
someplace  to  live  other  than  their  office. 
They  seem  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  best  argu- 
ments for  such  a  tax  deduction  for  living  ex- 
penses as  the  Congress  has  ad<H>ted. 

9.  Mr.  Jarrlel  suggesu  that  the  timing  of 
the  tax  break  was  particularly  bad.  He  cites 
President  Reagan's  statement  on  September 
M.  IMl  that 

"We  must  also  ensure  that  taxes  due  the 
government  are  collected,  and  that  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  Is  borne  by  all." 

This  quote  by  the  President  is  used,  obvi- 
ously, to  suggest  that  Members  of  Congress 
are  working  against  the  spirit  of  the  Presi- 
dent's comment  by  adopting  a  tax  deduction 
for  living  expenses,  or,  even  worse,  that 
they  are  "ducking"  their  liability.  I  would, 
instead,  use  the  same  comment  to  under- 
seore  the  Justification  for  the  tax  deduction. 
The  President  said  that  "a  fair  share"  of 
the  tax  burden  should  be  borne  by  all.  The 
entire  objective  of  the  congressional  tax  de- 
duction was  to  resolve  an  unfair  situation, 
in  which  Members  were  bearing  a  greater 
burden  than  they  should  by  virtue  of  a 
thirty-year-old  limit  on  the  amoimt  they 
could  deduct  for  living  expenses.  The  Presi- 
dent certainly  did  not  mean  by  his  state- 


ment that  no  one  should  have  tax  relief- 
how  else  could  he  have  proposed  one  of  the 
largest  tMc  cuts  in  history?  He  obviously  was 
talking  ihout  applying  the  tax  burden 
fairly.  So  was  the  Congress,  in  adopting  the 
living  exi  ense  deductions.  The  fact  that  the 
law  affed  ■  themselves  is  taken  to  mean  that 
it  is  selfi^i  and  greedy.  But.  under  the  Con- 
stitution.'who  else  is  going  to  do  it  for 
them?  THey  make  the  laws;  It  Is  their  re- 
sponslbUlty,  and  Is  a  constltutlonaUy  un- 
avoidable conflict  of  interest.  They  could 
either  Ignore  the  problem,  and  continue  to 
suffer  the  consequences,  or  face  up  to  it. 
debate  it,  and  act  upon  It,  as  they  did,  in  the 
full  light  bf  day. 

10.  Following  the  President's  comment, 
Mr.  Jarrlel  says:  "None  of  the  congressional 
leadership  would  appear  on  camera  to 
answer  qtlestlons  about  the  tax  break." 

The  producers  of  "30/30"  Invited  Senator 
Jake  Oam.  of  Utah,  among  others,  to 
appear  oQ  the  program.  Senator  Oam  Is  a 
member  of  the  leadership,  as  Secretary  of 
the  Repi^bllcan  Conference.  He  indicated 
that  he  w|>uld  be  happy  to  appear,  providing 
he  had  eis>ugh  time  to  explain  what.  In  fact. 
the  tax  deduction  meant.  The  "30/30"  staff 
said  they  would  get  back  in  touch.  They 
never  dlcL  ApparenUy,  they  felt  their  time 
was  too  saort  to  allow  anyone  an  ample  op- 
portunity'to  defend  the  deduction.  Looking 
at  the  program  as  it  was  aired  It  Is  easy  to 
see  why.  They  had  a  twenty  second  sUte- 
ment  by  Congressman  Bill  Chappell  as  the 
ONLY  statement  In  the  entire  program  in 
defense  ol  the  Congress'  action. 

With  (My  twenty  seconds  available  to 
them  to  Slate  their  case,  why  SHOULD  any 
of  the  congressional  leadership  appear  on 
camera?  Whatever  they  could  say  in  the 
brief  timelallowed  would  be  drowned  out  by 
the  avalanche  of  distortions  and  mlsrepre- . 
sentationa  on  the  other  side.  As  the  sheer 
I'ingth  of  1  this  response  indicates  it  would 
take  an  h>ur,  at  least,  to  reply  to  the  state- 
ments and  assertions  made  in  the  rest  of  the 
program  In  any  fair  and  meaningful  way. 
But  that  would  give  the  viewers  an  opportu- 
nity to  Judge  for  themselves,  on  the  basis  of 
a  balanced  discussion  of  the  Issue,  whether 
or  not  the  deduction  was  Justified.  That 
does  not  |ppear  to  be  what  "30/30"  had  in 
mind.        I 

11.  Mr.  Jarrlel,  at  this  point,  makes  the 
statement  I  referred  to  earlier,  under  Items 
number  3  and  6,  above,  where  he  describes  a 
connection  between  the  congressional  tax 
break  and  the  Black  Lung  BeneflU  BiU.  To 
repeat,  hasays: 

"Senator  Dole  hooked  a  tax  break  amend- 
ment onto  the  popular  Black  Lung  BUI.  It 
could  not  pass  without  the  tax  break  also 
going  through,  and  the  Bla^  Lung  Bill  was 
certain  tOipass." 

A  few  foments  later  he  says:  "The  Im- 
meiuely  ibpular  Black  Lung  Bill,  H.R.  5159, 
passed,  arid  along  with  it  the  tax  break." 

At  the  i|sk  of  repeating  some  of  what  has 
already  b«en  said,  in  describing  the  chronol- 
ogy of  evrnts  involving  the  tax  deducUon. 
let  me  p#lnt  out  the  inaccuracy  of  these 
statement^.  I  stress  this  because  the  "Black 
Lung  Contiection"  has  been  raised  over  and 
over  agaia  by  the  media  as  some  Insidious. 
dark,  andjslnister  act.  This  has  been  one  of 
the  most  freatly  misrepresented  and  misun- 
derstood aspects  of  this  issue,  and  a  chief 
source  of  Irritation  for  the  public  because  of 
the  way  It  has  been  portrayed  by  the  media. 

Mr.  Jalriel  says  that  "Senator  Dole 
hooked  a  tax  break  amendment  onto  the 
popular  aack  Lung  BiU."  That  is  wrong  on 
two  coun|8.  Pint,  It  was  the  Senate,  not 
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Senator  Dole  by  himself,  which  "hooked" 
an  amendment  onto  the  bUl,  by  a  separate 
vote  of  40  to  44.  Without  that  vote,  the  bUl 
would  not  hsive  been  amended  to  Include 
any  reference  to  tax  deductions  for  Uving 
expenses,  and  the  blU  would  certaiiUy  have 
passed  withoUft  It.  directly  contrary  to  what 
Mr.  Jarrlel  says.  Once  that  amendment  was 
adopted,  then  and  only  then  would  Mr.  Jar- 
riel's statement  that  the  biU  ".  .  .  could  not 
pass  without  (It)  ..."  be  accurate.  The  bUl 
was  not  belnf  held  hostage  to  the  Dole 
amendment,  siid  it  is  totaUy  Inaccurate  and 
Irresponsible  tf>  suggest  otherwise. 

Another  aspect  of  this  is  the  frequent  im- 
plication by  the  media  that  attaching  an 
amendment  to  another  bUl  is  a  sneaky  thing 
to  do.  This  kind  of  sUtement  demonstrates 
a  fundamental  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
legislative  pijocess.  AmendmenU,  caUed 
"riders,"  are  attached  to  bUls  on  the  floor 
all  of  the  time.  There  Is  no  requlrqment  in 
the  Senate,  except  under  cloture  situations, 
and  some  aporopriations  measures,  for  an 
amendment  t|  be  directly  related  to  the 
main  topic  of  ^  bUl.  The  amendments  stand 
or  faU  on  tliieir  own  merits,  in  separate 
votes,  before  (hey  are  attached  to  a  blU.  If 
they  are  adopted  as  part  of  a  bUl,  the  blU  is 
only  a  vehlclS.  on  which  the  amendment 
"hitches  a  rUe"  through  the  legislative 
process.  It  cati  stiU  be  addressed  as  a  sepa- 
rate Issue  In  the  other  body.  If  someone 
wishes  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the  bUl  as 
it  came  from  tne  other  house,  or  in  a  confer- 
ence commltteie. 

If  one  is  goliig  to  criticize  the  procedure  of 
adding  a  "rid^"  to  a  bUl  as  an  inherently 
inappropriate  procedure,  it  is  important  to 
know  the  pattern,  practice  and  history  of  its 
use.  It  would  Mke  too  long  to  outline  it  aU 
here,  but  two  examples  loight  help: 

A.  In  1960.  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Lyndon  Johnson  used  the  "rider"  technique 
to  bring  dvU  rights  legislation  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  He  caUed  up  a  minor  House- 
passed  blU  wlUch  dealt  whlth  authorizing 
the  Army  to  knake  some  unused  barracks 
available  at  n>rt  Crowder,  Missouri,  to  be 
used  temporanly  as  a  school  for  the  town  of 
Stella.  Missouri,  whose  school  had  burned 
down.  With  the  bUl  pending  before  the 
Senate,  he  then  Invited  Senators  to  offer 
dvU  rights  amiendments  to  it.  How  many  of 
those  criticizing  the  "sneaky"  procedure  In 
the  Black  Lui^  BiU  passage  would  be  criti- 
cal of  Johnson's  use  of  the  same  procedure 
in  connection  $rlth  cIvU  rights  legislation? 

B.  In  1979,  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion authorta4tion  biU  was  amended  in  a 
surprise  move  [with  a  "rider"  which  was,  in 
fact,  a  complejte  bUl,  known  as  the  "Obey- 
Railsback "  Bit.  This  le?L-.lation  dealt  with 
limitations  on  poUtlcal  action  committees. 
Oroups  like  Cammon  Cause,  a  leading  critic 
of  the  "Black  Lung  Connection"  on  congres- 
sional tax  dequctlons.  would  surely  not  be 
critical  of  the  lame  procedure,  when  used  to 
promote  a  bUl  jlike  "Obey-RaUsback",  which 
was  a  major  [legislative  goal  of  Common 
Cause. 

Other  exan^les  could  be  given.  Singly, 
those  who  criticize  the  "I  lack  Lung  Connec- 
tion" would  l^ve  to  ap:  ly  the  same  criti- 
cism to  these  jexamples.  or  stand  guUty  of 
an  obvious  and  blatant  double  standard. 

The  seooDd  count  on  which  Mr.  Jarriel's 
statement  is  wrong  is  in  his  characterisation 
of  the  Dole  amendment.  He  calls  it  "the  tax 
break."  I  previously  explained  in  some 
detail,  under  litem  number  5,  above,  why 
this  characterisation  is  wrong.  "The  tax 
break,"  as  Mrj  Jarriel  calls  it,  was  adopted 
In  September  knd  had  nothing  to  do  with 
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the  Black  Lung  BiU.  The  Dole  amendment 
was  a  darlfleatlon  of  the  tax  deduction,  and 
a  simple  direction  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  issue  guidelines  for  its  imple- 
mentation. No  new  benefit  was  conferred 
that  was  not  already  authorized  under  the 
previously  passed  language. 

COKCLDSIOH 

This  response  has  become  far  more 
lengthy  than  anticipated.  However,  the  in- 
accuracies and  distortions  presented  in  the 
"30/30"  program  were  simply  too  numerous 
and  too  onerous  to  leave  unanswered.  In 
f  set,  there  Is  no  question  that  a  book-length 
response  could  essUy  be  made  to  the  larger 
issues  raised  in  the  program.  The  tax  treat- 
ment of  Members'  Uving  expenses,  their  so- 
caUed  "perks",  the  procedures  used  in  the 
legislative  process,  congressional  salaries, 
even  the  very  nature  of  the  Job  of  a  Member 
of  Congress.  aU  are  Issues  raised,  directly  or 
indirectly,  by  the  "20/30"  program. 

Unfortunately,  most  people  8lm.>ly  would 
not  take  the  time  to  read  such  a  response, 
or  even  discuss  these  Issues  in  any  detaU. 
They  prefer  to  rely  on  prestmiably  informa- 
tive news  stories  and  programs  like  those 
produced  by  "20/20"  for  their  information. 
As  long  as  that  is  the  esse,  and  as  long  as 
those  news  programs  contbiue  to  be  shal- 
low, unfair  and  inaccurate,  as  I  believe  I 
have  shown  the  "20/20"  program  on  the  tax 
deduction  to  be,  the  public  wUl  never  reaUy 
understand  and  vpreciate  the  Institutions 
of  their  goveniment.  They  wUl  continue  to 
denigrate  and  condemn  those  institutions 
and  the  people  in  them,  who  are  too  busy 
doing  their  Jobs  to  defend  themselves 
against  the  constant  barrage  of  yeUow  Jour- 
nalism and  hypocritical  hyperbole  directed 
at  them.  More  and  more  people  wlU  decide 
that  pubUc  service  Is  not  worth  the  aggrava- 
tion and  personal  sacrifice,  and  more  and 
more  citizens  wlU  lose  respect  for  and  confi- 
dence In  their  institutions  of  government. 
Carried  to  their  logical  conclusion,  the  Im- 
pUcatlons  of  these  developments  for  our 
democratic  society  are  not  only  discourag- 
ing—they are  frightening. 

I  hope  it  is  not  too  much  to  ask  that  some- 
one at  ABC  wlU  read  this  response  objec- 
tively, recognize  the  weaknesses  of  the  con- 
tent of  "The  Oreat  Capitol  Tax  Gain,"  and 
take  steps  to  ensure  that  writing  and  report- 
ing of  such  poor  quaUty  is  never  again  in- 
flicted upon  the  American  people.* 


economic  backgroiuid.  In  towns  and 
cities  throughout  America.  BFW  mem- 
bers woi^  to  develop  local  programs 
that  can  effectively  improve  the  status 
of  working  women  within  their  oom- 
mtmities.  It  is  from  this  unique  base  of 
local  activities  that  BFW  has  g^ned 
its  nationwide  recognition  as  the  voice 
of  America's  working  women. 

Mrs.  Libner  1b  an  outstanding  exam- 
ple of  this  fine  organization.  She  has 
served  on  the  local  level  as  president 
of  the  Spartanburg  club  and  as  presi- 
dent of  the  South  Carolina  federation. 
Mrs.  Libner  was  also  one  of  two 
women  appointed  by  Hon.  Richard 
Riley,  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  to 
serve  on  the  Legislative  and  Constitu- 
tional Officers  Pay  Committee.  Her 
activities  in  this  regard  have  brought 
honor  to  her  community  as  well  as  to 
oiu*  State  and  our  Nation. 

I  Imow  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  important  contribution 
women  make  in  the  business  commimi- 
ty.  I  commend  Mrs.  Libner  and  the 
entire  BPW  membership  for  their  ef- 
forts in  promoting  business  opportuni- 
ties and  economic  equality  for  all 
working  women.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  JERI  S.  LIBNER  OF 
PAULINE,  S.C. 

•  Mr.  HOLLINOS.  It  is  with  great 
personal  pleasure  that  I  rise  today  to 
recognize  the  achievements  of  one  of 
my  constituents,  Mrs.  Jeri  S.  Libner  of 
Pauline,  S.C.,  who  will  soon  be  In- 
stalled as  the  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Business  and  Profes- 
sional Women's  Clubs  (BPW). 

Mrs.  Libner  will  represent  the  larg- 
est worldng  women's  organization  in 
the  United  SUtes  with  over  155,000 
members  in  the  3,700  clubs  across  the 
Nation.  In  South  Carolina  alone,  there 
are  54  clubs  with  over  1,800  members. 

Since  its  founding  in  1919,  BPW  has 
placed  Itself  at  the  forefront  of  major 
economic,  social,  and  political  Issues, 
af  f  ecUng  women  in  the  American  work 
force.  It  is  an  organization  that  at- 
tracts women  of  every  age,  religion, 
race,  political  persuasion,  and  socio- 


INTERNATIONAL 
TELECOMMUNICAnONS  ISSUES 

•  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  submit  for  inclusion  in 
the  RscoRD  a  statement  made  by  Joan 
Tobin  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Con- 
gressional Leadership  Group  on  Inter- 
national Communications,  which  I  am 
privileged  to  cochair  along  with  Repre- 
sentative Fascsll  of  Florida.  Under 
the  auspices  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Center  for  Strategic  and  Inter- 
national Studies,  Mrs.  Tobin  siunma- 
rized  the  results  of  the  recent  meeting 
of  25  senior  Government  officials  and 
executives  involved  in  international 
telecommunlcaitlons.  This  recent  4-day 
conference  was  sponsored  by  the 
Tobin  Foundation.  This  forum  allowed 
frank  discussions  by  world  leaders  in  a 
nonofficial  ambiance.  Her  statement 
identifies  several  important  structural 
issues  facing  the  international  commu- 
nity in  the  eighties,  and  suggests  ways 
of  building  mutual  interest  between 
the  United  States  and  other  countries. 

The  statement  follows: 

Statxmkiit  bt  Joah  Toanf 

This  morning  we  have  heard  how  Individ- 
uals from  several  US  governmental  entitles 
view  the  outcome  of  WARC  '79  and  iU  les- 
sons  for  US  participation  in  upcoming  ITU 
meetings.  Speakers  frtxn  the  Senate.  OTA. 
State  NTIA  and  FCC  have  identified  some 
<<Bvnt.<ng  chaUenges  In  telecommunications. 
In  the  previous  meeting  of  this  group,  an 
even  broader  range  of  problems  were  identi- 
fied in  international  broadcasting,  newsflow 
and  dataflow. 

Now  I  have  the  rather  more  enjoyable 
task  of  focusing  upon  opportunities  for 
intematloruil  understanding  and  compro- 
mise identified  in  a  recent  meeting  at  Leeds 
Castle.  England,  which  The  Tobin  Founda- 
tion organized  and  sponsored.  In  order  to 


steer  the  foundation's  dlscussioni  In  the  di- 
rection we  wanted,  we  made  three  very  ooo- 
sdous  decisions  in  planning  the  meeting. 

First,  we  resolved  to  defer  the  range  of  ob- 
vloudy  Important  but  oftoi  dlsnissed  Issues 
involving  "Free  Flow"  and  "First  Amend- 
ment" values.  Rather  than  addressing  these 
questions  of  content,  we  chose  to  examine 
changes  in  the  underlying  structure  of 
international  telecommunications  in  the 
hope  of  creating  conditions  for  future 
progress  on  broader  issues. 

As  points  of  departure,  we  selected  three 
issue  areas  which  wlU  receive  intematlanal 
regulatory  attention  In  the  1980's  and 
1990's:  orbit/spectnun  planning.  Integrated 
digital  networks,  and  high  definition  televi- 
sion. However,  the  focus  was  the  increasing- 
ly Important  non-technical  aspects  of  these 
IntrinslcaUy  technical  issues. 

The  second  major  decision  taken  was  to 
assemble  a  broadbased  international  group 
of  very  senior  officials  from  govenunent. 
telecommunications,  broadcasting  and  man- 
ufacturing and  put  them  In  a  wholly  non-in- 
stitutional setting.  The  group  was  hand- 
picked  according  to  criteria  of  position,  per- 
sonal vision,  and  included  the  UK  Minister 
for  Information  Technology,  Algeria's  Di- 
rector Oeneral  of  Telecommunications,  the 
Chairman  of  the  BBC  and  the  Chairman  of 
Nippon  Electric  Among  others  from  coun- 
tries including  Kuwait,  Canada.  Italy. 
Kenya,  and  the  U.S.  and  from  the  interna- 
tional organist  tions. 

Leeds  Castle  was  chosen  not  only  for  its 
beauty,  but  for  its  atmosphere,  which  I  can 
only  liken  to  a  house  party  in  an  English 
private  house  as  described  in  novels  on  the 
1930's.  Our  aim  was  to  create  a  climate 
wherein  participants  who  are  normaUy  m 
formal  situations,  would  relax  and  compare 
notes  informally. 

To  stimulate  free  and  uninhibited  discus- 
sion, we  took  a  third  decision:  To  record  dis- 
cussions upon  what  we  Wsahingtonlans 
term  a  "deep  background  basis".  DetaUed 
notes  were  taken,  but  not  for  attribution. 
The  forthcoming  printed  report  wlU  sum- 
marize the  group's  areas  of  consensus,  diver- 
gence and  open  questioning.  Editorial  re- 
sponslbiUty  wiU  reside  with  The  Tobtai 
Foimdation.  An  accompanying  video  pro- 
duction wiU  aUow  participants  to  express 
those  views  with  which  they  desire  to  be 
pubUcly  sssodated. 

A  number  of  broad  initial  conclusions,  ger- 
mane to  this  morning's  meeting,  can  be 
drawiL  First,  openness  and  questioning 
(Rather  than  either  divergence  or  consen- 
sus) constituted  the  overriding  tone  of  the 
Leeds  Castle  MeeUng.  This  applied  not  only 
to  the  emerging  Issues  surrounding  HDTV 
and  Digital  Networks  but  equally  to  the 
volatUe  Issues  in  orbit/spectrum  planning. 
Western  participants  were  wOllng  to  con- 
cede that  the  established  IFRB  registra- 
tion/coordination process  may  prove  Insuffl- 
cient.  that  new  approaches  may  be  required, 
and  that  planning  is  no  longer  a  forbidden 
word. 

For  their  part,  developing  country  partici- 
pants acknowledged  the  shortcomings  for 
aU  parties  of  long-term,  rigid,  apriorf  plan- 
ning. StiU,  they  not«^  growing  congestion  In 
the  orbit  over  Regions  1  snd  3.  Orowing  HF 
frequency  requirements,  for  both  broadcast- 
ing snd  rural  telecommimlcatlons  were  also 
noted. 

In  spite  of  these  pressures,  the  group  felt 

that  accommodation  on  both  HF  and  satel- 

!  Ute   issues   should   be   possible.    However, 

Western   requirements   for   technical   snd 

operational  flexlbiUty  must  be  reconcUed 
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with  developing  country  requirements  for 
aanired  access  with  affordable  technology. 
To  maximize  the  chances  for  accommoda- 
tion, detailed  Informal  exploration  of  the 
opUons  was  felt  to  be  worthwhile  before  na- 
tional positions  for  upcoming  ITU  admlnls- 
traUve  conferences  are  fixed. 

On  the  longer-term  questions  surrounding 
integrated  digital  networlu,  there  was  equal- 
ly open-ended  dlacuaslon.  Massive  Invest- 
ment in  digital  technology  is  gradually  re- 
shaping naUonal  telephone  and  telex  net- 
work Into  Integrated  digital  networks.  Sep- 
arate networks  serving  business  and  govern- 
ment users  are  growing  up  alongside  the 
dominant  carriers'  networks  In  key  coun- 
tries. 

At  stake  are  the  future  roles  of  several 
types  of  institutions:  Dominant  carriers, 
new  carriers,  information  service  providers, 
hardware  and  software  providers.  Ultimate- 
ly, re-evaluation  of  the  boundaries  between 
public  and  private  sectors,  and  between  mo- 
nopoly and  competition  seemed  to  flow  in- 
evitably from  the  convergence  of  telecom- 
munications and  computing  technology. 

Developing  country  participants  noted 
these  changes  largely  as  observers.  In  their 
view,  the  north/south  gap  in  communica- 
tions was  being  enlarged;  simpler  and  some- 
times more  appropriate  technologies  were 
being  made  obsolete.  Still,  the  importance 
of  advanced  digital  services  to  their  capital 
cities  and  commercial  centers  was  aclcnowl- 
edged.  Implementation  of  new  services  re- 
quired by  governments,  banks,  and  multi-na- 
tionals would  require  an  institution  separate 
from  the  PTT,  perhaps  with  private  owner- 
ship. Developing  country  participants  con- 
sidered these  questions  less  pressing  than 
orbit/si>ectrum  Issues.  Still,  they  wondered 
whether  mechanisms  and  resources  would 
be  found  for  developing  countries  to  repre- 
sent their  interests  effectively  as  digital 
standards  and  services  evolve. 

High-definition  television  (displaying  at 
least  twice  the  current  number  of  scan  lines 
on  a  large  screen)  was  expected  to  be  much 
less  controversial,  because  iU  growth  as  a 
mass  medium  is  generally  not  anticipated 
until  the  1990's.  Nonetheless,  the  need  to 
avoid  multiple  Incompatible  standards  (as  in 
today's  television)  was  considered  urgent.  A 
single  standard  would,  in  the  participants' 
view,  offer  great  economic  advantage  and 
stimulus  to  program  exchange. 

On  the  other  hand.  HDTV  provoked  unex- 
pected concern  from  several  quarters.  West- 
em  telecommunications  executives  saw  de- 
livery by  broadcasters  of  broadband  digital 
information  to  home  and  office  as  a  possible 
threat  to  their  own  future.  Western  govern- 
ment representatives  expressed  hope  that 
no  one  country  would  dominate  HDTV 
equipment  markets.  Developing  country 
spokesmen  expressed  concern  over  the  mas- 
sive appetite  for  orbit/spectrum  resources 
which  satellite  broadcasting  of  HDTV  might 
generate.  This  was  one  issue  several  partici- 
pants had  hoped  not  to  have  to  worry 
about:  but  they  concluded  otherwise. 

-  Clearly,  all  of  the  issues  covered  were 
highly  inter-related,  and  of  Interest  to  all 
participants  from  all  countries.  Faced  with 
rapidly  changing  technology,  markets,  and 
institutions,  everyone  admitted  to  being 
hard-pressed  to  define  institutional  and  col- 
lective Interests  in  a  forward-looking  and  en- 
lightened way. 

Participants  urged  the  foundation  to  dis- 
tribute its  report  (to  be  released  this 
summer)  to  the  highest  levels  in  communi- 
cations, business,  government,  and  intema- 

,  tlonal    organizations.    They    further    ex- 


pressed the  belief  that  periodic  sessions  of 
infonnal  dialogue,  coupled  with  dissemina- 
tion and  »tudy  of  its  results,  might  contrib- 
ute significantly  to  better  results  for  all  par- 
ties to  tUe  formal  international  regulatory 
proceediifts.* 


PIPEUWE: 
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LARGEST  EAST- WEST 
TRANSACTION 

•  Mr.  AtlMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
MlchaU  Makarenko.  a  Russian  human 
rights  crusader  who  spent  11  years 
Inside  ijhe  Gulag  Archipelago  for 
speaklnte  out  for  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, had  some  important  and  sobering 
insights  I  to  offer  about  East- West 
trade  In  jgeneral  and  the  Yamal  natu- 
ral gas  pipeline  in  particular  In  an 
interview  published  in  the  Washington 
Times  oo  May  19.  1982.  I  urge  all  my 
colleagues  to  read  carefully  what  Mr. 
Makarenko  has  said,  lest  we  become 
unwitting  accomplices  in  a  gross  abuse 
nt  human  rights. 

I  sub»ilt  the  Interview,  entitled 
"Plpelin^:  Largest  East- West  Transac- 
tion," fot  printing  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCORI).  ' 

The  article  is  as  follows: 

PiPELiHE- Largest  East- West  Transaction 

(Note.— Next  week  the  Senate  subcommit- 
tee on  international  financing  and  banking 
will  hold  hearings  on  whether  the  U.S. 
should  endorse  Soviet  construction,  with 
Western  credits  and  free-world  technology, 
of  a  3,200-mUe  natural  gas  pipeline  from  Si- 
beria to  Western  Europe.  The  project  is  ex- 
pected to  eost  $10  billion,  considered  by  ex- 
perts the  largest  East-West  business  trans- 
action in  history. 

(Soviet  dissident  intellectual  Michall  Ma- 
karenko is  expected  to  be  one  of  several  wit- 
nesses to  appear  before  the  subcommittee, 
whose  chairman  is  Sen.  William  Armstrong. 
R-Col.  Until  he  was  exiled  in  1977.  Makar- 
enko spedt  a  total  of  11  years  in  Soviet 
labor  camiw.  He  heads  the  Society  for  the 
Research  of  Problems  Under  Totalitarian- 
ism in  Mutilch,  West  Oermany,  and  is  per- 
sonally clAse  to  Nobel  Prize-winning  Rus- 
sian-bom Novelist  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn. 

(The  following  Interview  was  conducted 
by  Washington  Times  correspondent  Jef- 
frey St.  JAhn  and  translated  from  Russian 
to  English Tjy  Natalie  Latter.) 

Q.  What  kind  of  labor  will  the  Soviets 
employ  if  this  proposed  natiuta  gas  pipeline 
from  Siberia  to  Western  Europe  proceeds? 

A.  Primarily  prisoner  labor:  they  will  be 
the  ones  who  will  clear  the  forests,  build  the 
roads  and  the  first  living  qiuuters  for  the 
more  skilled  specialists  who  will  put  the 
pipeline  in  place. ...  So,  as  in  the  past,  it  is 
going  to  be  hmnan  bodies  that  will  thaw 
this  unllvible  timdra  through  which  the 
pipeline  wtl  be  built. 

Q.  WUl  fills  prison  labor  be  political  pris- 
oners or  OBdlnary  criminals?  • 

A.  All  prisoners  will  be  put  to  work  on  the 
project.  B«sides,  It  is  very  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate the  two  because  in  many  labor  cUmps 
the  prisoners  are  mixed  together. 

Today  in  the  Soviet  Union  you  have  2.000 
camps  and  prisons:  150  camps  are  for 
women  anp  children  under  2  years  of  age 
alone.  Hundreds  of  other  camps  are  for  chil- 
dren from  11  to  18  years  of  age.  and  many 
of  these  prisoners  in  the  camps  will  be  work- 
ing on  the  pipeline. 


Q.  What  kliid  of  physical  conditions  wlU 
prisoners  wording  on  the  pipeline  encoun- 
ter? 

A.  Prisonen  will  be  obliged  to  work  in 
temperatures  |n  the  winter  well  below  freez- 
ing. This  will  be  intolerably  cold  combined 
with  Siberian  winds.  In  the  summertime, 
disease  and  insect-Infested  swamps  also  will 
be  encountered. 

Q.  This  plp^lne  project  is  a  huge  under- 
taking. In  tefms  of  numbers,  how  many 
workers  will  tl^e  Soviets  require? 

A.  It  will  reQuire  enormous  quantities  of 
forced  prison  l^bor.  I  don't  have  an  accurate 
estimate,  but  iseveral  years  ago  a  railroad 
project  of  similar  size  was  completed.  On 
one  section  al4ne.  it  took  an  entire  division 
of  Internal  Affairs  Ministry  forces  to  guard 
200,000  prisoners.  But  whatever  numbers 
the  Soviets  netd  for  the  pipeline,  they  will 
get  them. 

Q.  We  have 'been  told  here  in  the  West 
that  millions  have  perished  in  Soviet  prison 
camps.  You  spent  11  years  In  one  of  these 
camps.    What    are   the   conditions   in   the  • 
camps   that   nroduce   this   high   mortality' 
rate?  1 

A.  First,  many  prlsonerb  die  very  young. 
Second  they  J  die  of  untreated  diseases 
brought  about  by  poor  diet  that  leads  to 
malnutrition.  Third,  there  is  a  high  suicide 
rate.  Many  di«  in  brawls  and  fighte.  Many 
die  because  of  homosexual  rape;  that  Is  to 
say,  sexual  conditions  are  such  in  the  camps 
that  people  arQ  driven  to  suicide. 

Q.  Wnat  would  be  your  estimate  of  how 
many  will  did  working  on  this  proposed 
pipeline?  | 

A.  I  can  tell  you  that  the  mortality  rate 
will  be  higher  than  Just  simply  the  normal 
niunber  of  deaths  In  the  concentration 
camps.  Many  of  these  prisoners  will  be 
working  with  »ew  technology,  so  industrial 
accidents  alonf  wUl  take  a  toll.  Very  lltUe 
concern  is  givan  to  industrial  safety  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Weather  conditions  In  Siberia, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  wlU  be  another 
factor.  The  mmtallty  rate  also  will  be  high 
because  of  inadequate  medical  care  in  many 
remote  areas  of  this  pipeline  project. 

Q.  What  are  the  economic  goals  of  the  So- 
viets In  building  this  hlge  pipeline  project? 

A.  The  main  goal  is  hard  currency.  Even  a 
small  amount  gained  from  a  project  has  the 
green  light  and  the  highest  priority  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  fact  is  the  pipeline  will  be 
built  entirely  with  Western  credits  and  tech- 
nology. I 

Q.  WeU.  if  tile  West  is  going  to  provide 
the  technologKi  technicians  will  have  to  go 
to  the  Soviet  pnion.  Will  they  be  working 
with  slave  labor? 

A.  The  Western  specialists  who  will  go  to 
the  Soviet  Union  to  work  on  the  pipeline 
will  not  see  an^hlng;  they  are  not  going  to 
see  any  slave  14bor.  The  Soviet  System  is  so 
well  adjusted  to  concealing  such  activities 
that  no  matter  how  many  observers,  diplo- 
mats, specialists  and  even  spies  the  West 
sends  into  the  country  they  will  see  only 
what  the  Soviet  Union  wants  them  to  see. 

Q.  You  were  In  one  of  these  Ubor  camps 
for  a  total  of  11  years  and  a  half.  Given 
your  experience,  can  you  tell  me  what  you 
think  will  be  the  experience  of  those  who 
will  work  on  this  pipeline? 

A.  I  think  their  exrwrience  will  be  worse, 
although  when  I  was  in  the  camps  I  served 
under  very  difficult  circumstances.  In  fact, 
old  timers  wh^  had  served  in  the  camps 
during  the  era  pf  Stalin  said  it  was  easier  to 
serve  25  years  ait  that  time  than  it  is  to  serve 
five  years  nowi  The  hardships  are  greater 
now  because  t|ien.  at  least,  we  were  not 
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thrown  into  the  untamed  wilderness  as  will 
many  of  those  who  will  work  on  the  pipeline 
now. 

Q.  The  mention  of  Stalin  raises  the  ques- 
tion of  how  many  have  died  in  such  labor 
camps  during  the  history  of  the  Oulag. 

A.  The  most  conservative  estimate,  for 
Just  one  period  of  the  1930s  to  the  1950b  is 
about  52  million  to  54  million  deaths.  This 
estimate  was  based  on  some  research  done 
by  a  Soviet  scientist  In  secret,  based  on  vari- 
ous kinds  of  information  and  sources.  As 
soon  as  he  published  his  findings  he  was  ar- 
rested and  his  reward  was  a  long  term  in  a 
concentration  camp.  The  estimate  cited  by 
Alexander  Solzhenltsyn.  which  I  accept,  is 
66.7  million. 

I  might  add  that  such  hard  evidence  is  ig- 
nored by  those  in  the  West  who  want  to 
help  the  SovleU  buUd  this  $10  billion  pipe- 
line with  the  help  of  slave  labor.  I  consider 
this  not  only  immoral  but  an  intrusion  into 
the  internal  civil  war  that  is  going  on  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  By  building  this  pipeline,  the 
West  is  taldng  sides  and  giving  direct  aid  to 
the  oppressors  of  the  Russian  people.  The 
Western  nations  would  have  been  more  Jus- 
tified in  giving  economic  support  to  Nazi 
Oermany  because  there  was  no  national, 
cultural  and  political  opposition  to  the 
system  of  the  type  that  continues  today  in 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  mass  scale.  At  least 
100  underground  illegal  publications  have 
come  out  opposing  the  system. 

Q.  If.  as  you  contend,  it  will  require  mas- 
sive numbers  of  prisoners  from  the  labor 
camps  to  work  on  this  pipeline  how  will  the 
Soviet  Union  go  about  marshaling  this  mas- 
sive number? 

A.  The  main  body  of  the  labor  force  will 
have  to  be  mobilized  as  an  emergency  meas- 
ure. Whenever  a  project  of  this  magnitude 
.  comes  up,  and  since  a  chronic  labor  short- 
age exists  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Soviets 
use  dishonest  and  devious  means. 

First,  they  plant  stories  in  the  govern- 
ment-controlled media  that  the  problem 
exists,  usually  signed  by  supposedly  simple 
Soviet  citizens.  Second,  the  officials  hold 
meetings,  including  Judges  of  various  courts, 
and  make  much  of  how  ordinary  citizens 
have  brought  this  pressing  problem  to  their 
attention.  Third,  a  wave  of  arrests  and  pros- 
ecutions takes  place  of  people  gruilty  of  cer- 
tain "crimes"  who  are  sentenced  to  labor 
camps.  It  is  by  this  public  farce  that  the  So- 
viets conscript  labor  but  make  it  appear 
legal. 

Q.  Do  you  know  if  this  same  approach  is 
being  used  to  conscript  manpower  for  the 
proposed  pipeline? 

A.  I  have  no  doubt  that  this  will  be  done 
and  I  am  sure  that  the  campaign  is  already 
underway  and  at  some  stage  of  develop- 
ment. 

Q.  If  Western  countries  help  the  Soviets 
build  this  pipeline  what  risks  do  we  run? 

A.  The  greatest  is  the  immorality  of  the 
entire  project,  since  the  Soviets  will  use 
slave  labor.  Second,  it  is  dangerous  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  strategic  Interests  of 
the  United  SUtes.  The  Soviets  will  be  able 
to  engage  in  gas  blackmail  once  they  have 
made  you  dependent  on  supply  of  the  re- 
source. You  will  be  putting  yourself  in  much 
the  same  position  with  natural  gas  as  you 
have  faced  with  the  Arabs  over  oil.  Third, 
you  wlU  give  them  credits  and  technology  to 
build  the  pipeline  that  will,  in  turn,  allow 
them  to  earn  hard  currency. 

Q.  To  what  particular  purpose  will  they 
put  such  hard  currency? 

A.  To  make  war.  For  military  purposes, 
they  will  use  the  hard  currency  they  earn 
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from  the  project  to  buy  more  and  more  of 
your  technology,  particularly  computers. 
They  also  wOl  use  the  hard  currency  to  buy 
grain  in  order  to  have  meat  and  bread.  This 
new  Infusion  will  help  them  maintain  their 
hold  on  the  Russian  people  and  the  so- 
called  'liberated'  countries  like  Poland  that 
are  unable  to  produce  and  feed  their  own 
populations.  You  must  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  grain  bought  from  the  West  always  is 
earmarked  for  the  Soviet  armed  forces,  not 
the  people. 

Q.  How  much  damage  would  the  Soviets 
sustain  if  the  U.S.  and  Western  countries  re- 
fused to  help  the  Soviets  build  the  pipeline? 

A.  I  think  the  economic  impact  would  be 
far-reaching.  For  a  country  like  the  Soviet 
Union,  over  $10  billion  In  credits  would  be  a 
badly  needed  transfusion  for  an  economy  in 
a  state  of  stagnation.  This  project  would  be 
an  economic  life  saver,  a  blood  transfusion 
for  a  person  dying  from  lack  of  blood. 

Q.  You  are  urging  a  total  technological 
embargo  of  the  Soviets  like  the  Carter  grain 
embargo.  But  some  have  suggested  that  the 
grain  embargo  had  no  real  impact  on  the 
Soviets. 

A.  I  will  tell  you  something  not  even  your 
CIA  luiows  and  wiU  probably  take  five  years 
to  find  out.  When  President  Carter  imposed 
the  grain  embargo  for  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party  had  developed  a  plan  to 
liberalize  and  even  abandon  the  inefficient 
collective  farms  to  cope  with  the  grain 
shortage.  A  plan  was  developed  to  spend 
great  sums  of  money  to  abandon  the  collec- 
tive farms  and  encourage  private  enterprise 
in  Soviet  agriculture.  It  also  was  decided  to 
exempt  practically  the  entire  agricultural 
population  from  military  conscription.  But 
when  the  Reagan  administration  lifted  the 
grain  embargo  the  Soviets  had  no  need  for 
implementing  the  plan. 

Q.  This  leads  me  to  ask  you,  what  would 
be  the  impact  if  the  U.S.  and  Western  coun- 
tries went  ahead  and  helped  Russia  build 
the  pipeline? 

A.  It  would  send  a  signal  to  the  Russian 
people  that  the  West  had  once  again  sided 
with  their  oppressors.  It  also  would  be  terri- 
ble in  undercutting  the  human  rights  move- 
ment in  Russia.  These  very  small  achieve- 
ments and  accomplishments  that  have  been 
made  would  be  destroyed.  The  sacrifices  by 
those  like  Soviet  physicist  Andrie  Sakorov 
would  be  in  vain.« 


THREATS  TO  UNITED  STATES- 
CHINESE  RELATIONS 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  U.S.  re- 
lations with  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  are  in  danger.  A  quiet,  long-sim- 
mering crisis  may  soon  boil  over,  with 
serious  consequences  for  American  se- 
ctirity  interests  in  Asia  and  around  the 
globe. 

The  Chinese  have  given  us  ample 
warning  signals,  so  we  should  not  be 
surprised  if  our  relations  reach  a 
crunch  point  and  deteriorate. 
Throughout  1981  the  Chinese  told 
Reagan  administration  officials  and 
others  of  their  concerns  over  the 
nature  and  direction  of  U.S.  policy.  A 
Jime  18  commentary  by  the  New 
China  News  Agency  (NCNA)  said  ex- 
plicitly: 

U.S.  relations  with  Taiwan,  continued  UJ5. 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  in  particular,  consti- 
tute the  key  link,  or  rather  a  stumbling 


block,  in  the  development  of  Slno-Unlted 
States  relations. 

Last  December  the  State  Depart- 
ment announoKl  a  UJ3  plan  to  sell 
Taiwan  $97  million  in  military-related 
spare  parts.  This  prompted  an  authori- 
tative Chinese  press  article  calling  the 
issue  a  "severe  test"  of  United  States- 
People's  Republic  of  China  relations 
and  warning  against  additional  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan. 

On  January  11. 1982,  the  administra- 
tion announced  its  intention  to  sell  re- 
placement fighter  aircraft  to  Taiwan. 
The  fact  that  the  planes  would  not  be 
more  advanced  than  the  F-5£'s  did 
not,  however,  mollify  Beijing.  Chinese 
officials  reiterated  their  position  fre- 
quently, such  as  in  the  March  12  issue 
of  the  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review, 
when  Vice  Foreign  Minister  Han  Nian- 
long  made  a  thinly  veiled  threat  to 
downgrade  the  Sino-Amerlcan  rela- 
tionship. Han  said: 

In  selling  arms  to  Taiwan  the  Americans 
are  violating  the  spirit  of  the  (1972)  Shang- 
hai communique  and  the  communique  for 
normalisation  of  United  States-China  rela- 
tions in  1979.  In  so  doing,  they  are  infring- 
ing (on)  China's  sovereignty  and  interfering 
in  China's  Internal  affairs.  If  the  U.S.  per- 
sists in  doing  so,  they  will  surely  affect  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries  and  (re- 
lations) will  surely  retrogress.  This  is  the 
key  issue  in  Slno-Unlted  States  relations. 
There  is  no  room  for  manoeuvre,  no  room 
for  dlsctisslon  on  this. 

When  formal  notification  of  the 
arms  sale  came  to  Congress  in  April, 
the  State  Department  stressed  that  no 
weapons  were  involved:  the  sale  was 
concluded  many  months  before;  and 
that  no  new  decisions  on  arms  sales 
were  contemplated  in  the  next  few 
months  while  United  States-Peoples' 
Republic  of  China  talks  were  under- 
way. The  muted  Chinese  response  ac- 
cepted that  explanation  but  warned 
against  new  sales  to  Taiwan  during  the 
continuing  United  States-Peoples'  Re- 
public of  China  talks.  As  a  commen- 
tary in  the  People's  Daily  put  it  on 
April  16: 

Now  the  relations  between  China  and  the 
United  States  are  still  at  a  critical  juncture 
and  the  crisis  of  a  likely  retrogression  of  the 
relations  exists,  because  the  question  of  U.S. 
selling  of  arms  to  Taiwan  remains  unsettled. 

When  Vice  President  Bush  visited 
China  in  early  May.  he  had  what  were 
described  as  "frank  and  candid"  dis- 
cussions, as  the  Chinese  made  clear 
that  "serious  obstacles"  remained  in 
Slno-American  relations. 

Mr.  President,  this  brief  chronology 
of  Chinese  comments  demonstrates 
their  persistence  and  consistency. 
They  have  postponed  a  rupture  in 
their  relations  with  us,  but  they  seem 
almost  to  be  expecting  and  adjusting 
to  that  eventuality.  Whatever  the 
United  States  may  choose  to  do,  it 
must  be  with  the  unambiguous  fore- 
knowledge of  the  Chinese  position  and 
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only  after  a  careful  weighing  of  the 
long  consequences  for  our  security. 

One  does  not  have  to  agree  with 
Beijing's  policies  to  aiH>reciate  the  ve- 
hemence and  oonceixi  with  which  they 
are  expressed.  The  PRC  is  not  react- 
ing simply  to  the  fact  of  XJ£.  friend- 
ship for  Taiwan— which  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  the  Congress  made 
(dear  at  the  time  of  normalization— 
but  rather  they  are  responding  to  the 
context  and  conduct  of  Reagan  admin- 
istration policy. 

Candidate  Ronald  Reagan  pledged 
to  restore  "official  relaUons"  with 
Taiwan.  Many  of  his  closest  advisers 
had  llnlcs  to  TaJpeL  The  new  adminis- 
tration was  thus  ideologically  predis- 
posed to  turn  baclL  the  clock. 

In  fact,  the  cadre  of  true  believers 
have  not  prevailed  in  every  policy  dis- 
pute. The  President  has  not  fulfilled 
his  campaign  promise.  His  decision  not 
to  seU  new  FX  fighter  aircraft  was 
seen  as  a  rebuff  to  the  Taiwan  stal- 
warts. And  foreign  policy  professionals 
have  not  beoi  purged,  as  many 
Reaganltes  hoped. 

The  President  surprised  many  ob- 
servers by  the  strong  language  of  his 
letters  to  Chinese  officials,  which  were 
released  at  the  time  of  the  Bush  visit. 
Mr.  Reagan  tried  to  limit  the  damage 
to  Sino-American  relations  by  reiterat- 
ing previous  commimlques,  by  ac- 
knowledging the  Chinese  initiative  for 
a  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 
question,  and  by  declaring: 

Our  policy  will  continue  to  be  based  on 
the  prtndide  that  there  Is  but  one  China. 
We  wUI  not  pennlt  the  unofficial  relaUons 
between  the  American  people  and  the  Chi- 
nese people  on  Taiwan  to  weaken  our  com- 
mitment to  this  principle. 

Nevertheless,  the  Chinese,  who 
know  well  the  blinding  power  of  ideol- 
ogy, are  understandably  suspicious  of 
the  true  intentions  of  those  who  now 
hold  power  in  our  executive  branch. 

The  present  Chinese  leadership  also 
knows,  much  better  than  we  ever  can. 
how  contentious  their  own  policies  of 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  are 
within  China.  If  we  are  not  very  care- 
ful in  our  handling  of  Stno-American 
relations,  we  may  weU  find  oxirselves 
confronting  a  much  different  leader- 
ship in  Beijing  which  has  no  vested  in- 
terest in  continuing  or  expanding  our 
cooperative  efforts. 

Mr.  President,  good  relations  with 
China  are  in  America's  own  tangible 
national  security  interests.  More  than 
40  Soviet  divisions,  as  well  as  squad- 
rons of  Backfire  bombers  and  SS-20 
missiles,  are  deployed  against  China. 
Soviet  groxmd  force  strength  in  Asia 
has  nearly  quadrupled  in  the  past  two 
decades.  If  these  forces  were  free  to  be 
shifted  elsewhere,  the  potential  threat 
to  Western  Europe  would  increase  dra- 
matically. 

We  also  benefit  from  positive  coop- 
eration with  the  PRC  on  security 
issues,  trade,  and  other  aspects  of  di- 


plomacy J  Our  friendly  ties  reenforce  ever,  Chineae  dtatements  have  not  r^>eated 
and  hanaonlze  with  those  of  our  Japa-  that  demand,  m  April.  Feldng  dladoaed  that 
nese  and  other  allies.  ^^  Slno-MongnHan  border-marker  commis- 

8i<Hi  had  met  for  six  weeks.  Accusations  of 
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All  th^e  could  be  jeopardized  by  a 
sudden  icversal  in  United  States-Chi- 
nese relaiions.  If  the  Reaganite  ideolo- 
gues triiimph,  either  directly  or  as  a 
result  of  Chinese  reactions  to  bifurcat- 
ed U.S.  pblicies,  then  America's  securi- 
ty will  siKfer. 

Mr.  Prisident,  the  Kremlin  is  aware 
of  bur  problems  and  can  be  expected 
to  exploit  them.  Last  March  24,  while 
visiting  the  Asian  city  of  Tashkent. 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  held  out  an 
olive  branch  to  Beijing.  He  pointedly 
rejected  the  notion  of  "two  Chinas" 
and  rea^rted  PRC  sovereignty  over 
Taiwan.  He  also  said: 

We  are  prepared  to  come  to  terms,  with- 
out any  preliminary  conditions,  on  measures 
acceptable  to  both  sides  to  improve  Soviet- 
Chinese  relations. 

While  (the  immediate  Chinese  re- 
sponse wjfis  negative,  sajrlng  that  the 
PRC  woitld  pay  more  attention  to 
Soviet  deeds  than  words,  there  has 
been  a  4purt  of  publicized,  friendly 
low-level '  contacts.  And  in  April,  the 
two  countries  reportedly  signed  an 
agreement  doubling  their  bilateral 
trade.      [ 

it  remains  to  be  seen  how  far  each 
side  will  ko  to  improve  relations.  But 
the  stagefis  set.  The  threats  to  United 
States-Chinese  relations  are  clear.  If 
we  fail  to  preserve  and  nurture  good 
relations,  others  stand  ready  to  bene- 
fit. And  U  we  fall,  historians  will  likely 
cite  this  episode  as  an  example  of  the 
triumph  of  ideology  over  hard-nosed 
self-intertst. 

ISx.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  several  recent  news  articles 
from  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Pbst.  plus  a  commentary  by 
Prof.  All^  S.  Whitting, 

The  mslterial  follows: 
[Frtnn  thj  New  York  Times,  Bday  18, 1982] 

I       (Commentary) 
RxAonro  IkA  Lkavks:  CRuiA-Sovnt  Dtmm 
(By  Allen  S.  Whitinc) 

Amt  Ai^B,  Mich.— For  the  first  time 
since  the  Boviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  in 
1979.  Pedng  and  Moscow  appear  to  be 
movinff  toward  detente. 

Mongolia,  the  Soviet  Union's  secure  satel- 
lite, recentty  took  up  boundary  matters  with 
CMna  at  faue  since  1964.  In  addition,  the 
French  Conmunist  Party,  faithful  follower 
of  the  Kreinlln.  mended  fences  with  ita  Chi- 
nese counterpart.  Moreover.  Sino-Sovlet 
technical  Jexchans«s  have  become  more 
active,  and  trade  reportedly  is  to  double. 

In  the  lISO's  good  Chinese-Mongolian  re- 
lations peanltted  delimitation  and  demarca- 
tion of  tha  lone  fnmtier.  But  after  the  Sino- 
Sovlet  spilt  In  1960,  Mongolia  rivaled  the 
Soviet  Union  in  virulent  denunciation  of 
Chinese  domestic  and  foreign  policy. 
Moscow  reciprocated  with  a  new  treaty  com- 
mitment tD  Mongolian  security,  backed  by 
three  grov  ad  divisions,  nuclear  miwrilrs  and 
air  bases.  ]  n  1978,  Hua  Ouofeng.  then  Prime 
Minister,  ( emanded  withdrawal  of  an  Soviet 
forces  from  Mongolia  as  one  condition  for 
better  Sin  >-Soviet  relaUtms;  recmtly,  how- 


illegal  movemebt  of  markers,  and  border  in- 
cidents, had  stHined  relatimis  for  nearly  20 
years.  Negotli|tlons  could  mark  a  major 
change  in  Sinq-Mongollan  affairs,  affecting 
Sino-Sovlet  tlei 

The  sudden  I  emergence  of  friendly  con- 
tacts between  ttie  Chinese  and  French  Com- 
munist Partieai  last  winter  is  significant  in 
ch  partsr's  fidelity  in  fol- 
line.  An  exchange  of  visits 
.vorable  French  Communist 
if  post-Mao  political  develop- 
ments breaks  dew  ground,  presimiably  with 
Moscow's  blessing. 

Direct  Peking-Moscow  relations  are  gradu- 
ally improving;  Leonid  I.  Breahnev's  point- 
edly conciliatory  speech  in  Taslikent  in 
he  said  that  Mc^cow  had 
Peking's  claim  to  Taiwan 
a  bid  for  better  relations.  In 
le  talks,  in  April,  the  two 
countries  repoiftedly  agreed  to  increase  1981 
trade  by  100  percent.  Earlier  this  spring, 
Peking  sent  anleconomic  delegation  to  study 
Soviet  managanent  techniques.  Privately. 
Soviet  officiafe  have  expressed  surprise 
about  the  hosifitality  given  specialists  visit- 
ing Peking.       I 

These  are  ncjt  the  first  signs  of  improved 
Sino-Sovlet  relations  since  Mao  Zedong's 
death  in  1976.  There  were  previous  moves 
toward  detente  in  1977  and  1979,  but  they 
ended  with  the  Soviet- Vietnamese  military 
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invasion  of  Afghanistan 
ever,  changes  in  Peking's 
superpowers  give  more 
■i^iiflcance.  In  Decem- 
Journal.  Red  Flag, 
le  that  chastised  "running 
while  riitwi—iwy 
as  "a  paper  tiger."  Such 
terminology  was  routine  during  the  Cultur- 
al Revolution  put  it  gradually  dlsaptieared 
after  Richard  M.  Nixon's  trip  to  Peking  in 
1972.  Red  Flag's  article  characterized  the 
Soviet  Union  as  "a  paper  bear."  implying 
that  it  posed  na  serious  threat  to  China's  se- 
curity. 1 

By  equating  the  two  superpowers  as  "he- 
gemonists,"  China  increases  its  flexibility  in 
moving  between  them  and  makes  it  possible 
to  seek  a  global  united  front  on  behalf  of 
the  third  world-  China's  11  vetoes  cast  last 
re-election  of  Kurt  Wald- 
Oeneral  of  the  United 
for  Peking's  year-end 
in's  handling  of  the 
and  Latin  America— the 
lent  of  American  policies 
of  relations  in  1978. 
China  appea^  to  have  decided  to  increase 
its  options  by  downgrading  its  relationship 
with  America,  [  improving  its  relationship 
with  the  Soviflt  Union,  and  reasserting  its 
role  as  a  thir4world  country.  The  Taiwan 
issue  is  a  contributing  but  not  causal  factor. 
True,  the  Rea4u)  Administration  chose  the 
worst  time  to  Announce  continuation  of  co- 
production  of  the  F-5E  Jet  In  Taiwan.  Just 
before  the  lOtji  anniversary  of  the  Shang- 
hai Communique.  But  Peking's  shift  in 
treatmoit  of  tlie  superpowers  and  revival  of 
the  third-world  theme  predated  the  an- 
nouncement. Similarly,  the  Sino-MongoUan 
border  meetings  and  rapprochement  be- 
tween the  Fidench  and  Chinese  parties 
almost  certainly  resulted  from  preliminary 
exchanges  lond^  in  advance  of  the  visible  de- 
velopments.    1 
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Thus,  negotiations  on  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  are  cmly  part  of  a  larger  game.  In 
February,  they  provoked  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Li  Xiennien  to  cranment.  in  an 
interview,  that  "the  United  States  is  not  a 
friendly  country."  Before  that  statement, 
the  mutual  probing  for  Sino-Sovlet  detente 
already  had  accelerated.  It  can  be  expected 
to  continue. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  10.  1982] 

Bush  Lcavxs  C^huia  Wfth  Nrw  Ideas  For 

RxsoLviHG  Taiwan  Auf s  Disrim 

(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Pekimg,  May  9.— Vice  President  Bush  left 
China  today  with  what  he  called  "some  spe- 
cific ideas"  for  President  Reagan  on  resolv- 
ing the  impasse  that  has  developed  over  the 
Issue  of  United  States  arms  sales  to  Taiwan. 

Mr.  Bush  said  that  he  was  going  home 
with  a  "much  clearer  perception"  of  the 
Chinese  position  on  Taiwan,  which  dominat- 
ed two  days  of  what  were  described  as  frank 
exchanges  that  B€r.  Bush  had  with  deputy 
party  chairman  Deng  Xiaoping.  Prime  Min- 
ister Zhao  Zlyang.  Foreign  Minister  Huang 
Hua  and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  Wan  LL 

But  the  Vice  President  refused  to  say 
what  these  ideas  entailed  or  whether  any 
had  been  proposed  by  the  Chinese. 

In  formal  meetings  and  more  casual  con- 
versations, the  Chinese  leaders  pressed  Mr. 
Bush  on  the  arms  sale  issue,  emphasizing 
that  it  had  created  "serious  obstacles"  to 
the  normal  development  of  CAiinese-Ameri- 
can  relations,  which  are  now  at  their  lowest 
point  since  formal  diplomatic  ties  were  es- 
tablished on  Jan.  1,  1979. 

TBBXX  IXTTXRS  HKLKASED 

"I  wiU  take  back  certain  ideas  that  I 
gleaned  from  the  Chinese  leadership  and 
discuss  those  with  the  President."  Mr.  Bush 
said  at  an  airport  news  conference  before 
his  departure. 

He  remariced  later  that  "I  may  have  some 
specific  ideas  to  suggest  to  him,  and  maybe 
the  Chinese  side  will  be  talking  about  spe- 
cific thingB  that  we  discussed." 

Despite  his  evident  failure  to  budge  the 
Chinese  on  their  opposition  to  the  arms 
sales  to  Taiwan.  Mr.  Bush  told  reporters 
that  "frankly.  I  feel  good  about  the  discus- 
sions I  have  had  during  the  past  days." 

"I  feel,"  he  went  on.  "that  some  progress 
has  been  made  and  I  believe  that  the  recent 
personal  correspondence  by  the  President  to 
the  Chinese  leaders  has  done  much  to  help 
advance  the  process." 

Three  letters,  which  were  made  public  by 
Mr.  Bush's  staff  today,  included  one  to  Mr. 
Deng  from  the  President  giving  Mr.  Rea- 
gan's strongest  endorsement  yet  of  the  plan 
for  peaceful  reunification  that  Peking  pro- 
posed to  Taiwan  amid  great  fanfare  last 
September. 

The  proposal,  which  was  announced  by  Ye 
Jianying.  chairman  of  China's  nominal  Par- 
liament, promised  that  Taiwan  could  keep 
its  economic  and  social  system  and  even  its 
armed  forces  and  that  its  Nationalist  leaders 
could  participate  in  running  the  mainland 
Communist  regime.  This  and  the  offer  of 
talks  leading  to  reimlf  ication  were  prompUy 
rejected  by  the  Taiwan  authorities  as  a 
trick. 

PKACXrUL  RXUirmCATIOIl 

In  his  letter  of  April  5.  which  suggested 
that  Mr.  Bush  visit  China.  Mr.  Reagan  said: 

"We  fully  recognize  the  significance  of  the 
nine-point  proposal  of  Sept.  30.  1981  and 
the  policy  set  forth  by  your  Government  as 
early  as  Jan.  1. 1979." 

This  latter  reference  alluded  to  Peking's 
assurances  after  full  Chtneae-American  rela- 


tions were  established  that  it  sought  peace- 
ful reunification  with  Taiwan  rather  than 
milltaty  liberation. 

The  acknowledgment  of  Peking's  peace 
overture.  whOe  falling  short  of  full  ^prov- 
al.  indicated  the  extent  to  whlcli  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  concerned  that 
Chineae-American  relations  not  deteriorate 
further. 

It  also  seemed  to  undercut  the  Adminis- 
tration's rationale  for  planning  to  sell  $60 
million  worth  of  military  spare  parts  to 
Taiwan  over  China's  objections.  Peking  has 
maintained  that  its  formal  bid  for  peaceful 
reunification  has  eliminated  any  need  for 
transfers  of  American  arms  to  Taiwan. 

UETTEB  TO  PRIlfX  M IMISTKR 

Two  Other  letters  from  Mr.  Reagan  made 
public  today  included  a  letter  to  Prime  Min- 
ister Zhao,  also  on  April  5,  proposing  Mr. 
Bush's  visit  and  recalling  that  the  President 
had  told  Foreign  Minister  Huang  in  Wash- 
ington last  November  that  "we  welcome 
your  peace  proposal." 

The  third  letter,  dated  May  3  and  hand- 
carried  by  Mr.  Bush  for  Hu  Yaobang,  the 
party  chairman,  reiterated  Mr.  Reagan's 
commitment  to  a  one-China  policy,  a  point 
tliat  Mr.  Bush  stressed  throughout  his  visit 
here. 

Mr.  Reagan's  letter  to  Prime  Minister 
Zhao  also  said  that  he  had  told  Mr.  Huang: 
"We  would  expect  that  In  the  context  of 
progress  toward  a  peaceful  solution,  there 
would  naturally  be  a  decrease  in  the  need 
for  arms  by  Taiwan.  Our  positions  over  the 
past  two  months  have  reflected  this  view." 

Consequently,  the  gradual  elimination  of 
United  States  arms  transfers  to  Taiwan 
must  have  come  up  in  the  talks  that  Mr. 
Bush  had  with  the  Chinese  leaders,  though 
the  Vice  President  woiild  not  discuss  the 
substance  of  his  meetings. 

"I'm  not  going  to  elaborate  on  the  details 
of  any  negotiation,"  Mr.  Bush  replied  when 
a  reporter  asked  him  to  be  more  specific 
about  the  progress  that  he  said  he  had 
achieved  here. 

Instead,  he  noted  that  discussions  of  the 
military  sales  issue  would  continue  here  at 
the  lower  level  on  which  they  have  been 
conducted  since  January,  through  Ambassa- 
dor Arthur  W.  Hummel  Jr.  Washington  has 
assured  Peking  that  no  further  military 
transfers,  beyond  the  present  package  of 
aircraft  spare  parts,  will  take  place  to 
Taiwan  while  the  discussions  continue. 

"I  am  carrying  back  to  the  President  a 
very  clear  perception  of  the  Chinese  posi- 
tion, a  much  clearer  perception  than  before 
we  came  here,"  Mr.  Bush  told  reporters.  "I 
happen  to  believe  that  this  relationship  is 
absolutely  fundamental,  In  terms  of  our  for- 
eign policy  objectives,  and  I  believe  Presi- 
dent Reagan  shares  that  view." 

TAIWAH  KKLATIONS  ACT 

In  this  sense,  the  visit  was  a  success  for 
the  C^hinese  leadership,  which  can  now 
argue  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
no  excuse  for  misunderstanding  its  feelings 
about  Taiwan.  China  considers  Taiwan  a 
province  of  the  mainland  and  says  that  the 
United  States  accepted  this  view  in  normal- 
izing relations. 

During  his  visit.  Mr.  Bush  played  down 
the  American  commitment  to  Taiwan  under 
the  Taiwan  ReUtions  Act,  which  the  Chi- 
nese challenge  as  invalid  under  internation- 
al law.  In  response  to  a  question  about  how 
the  Chinese-American  negotiations  might 
affect  the  act.  Mr.  Bush  said  that  "this 
President  is  bound  to  uphold  the  law  of  the 
land  and  I  think  everyone  understands  that 
fully." 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  27,  19821 
Taiwan  Asms  Isstrx  Damaging  UA-CnnrasK 

Ties 
(By  Christopher  S.  Wren) 

Peking,  February  27.— Ten  years  ago. 
when  President  Richard  M.  Nixon  made  his 
historic  visit  here,  the  United  SUtes  and 
China  endorsed  a  joint  communique  in 
Shanghai  that  stressed  their  ctmunon  con- 
cerns and  glossed  over  their  considerable 
differences. 

A  decade  later,  the  relationship  is  falter- 
ing over  the  issue  that  was  deferred  for  so 
long— the  status  and  future  of  Taiwan.  The 
Reagan  Administration's  announced  plans 
for  selling  Jet  fighter  planes  and  military 
spare  parts  to  the  Nationalist  regime  on 
Taiwan  has  revived  C^hlnese  resentment  and 
threatened  to  unravel  the  ties  woven  so  far. 

The  10th  anniversary  of  the  Shanghai 
Communique  tomorrow  is  being  virtually  ig- 
nored here.  China's  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping, 
told  an  American  visitor.  K.  S.  Wu,  last 
weekend  that  'Sino-U.S.  relations  are  not 
good  "  and  that  China  could  do  without  the 
United  SUtes  if  it  had  to. 

"relations  akx  pacino  a  chibis" 

The  sour  new  mood  has  been  reflected  by 
other  officials  like  Deputy  Foreign  Minister 
Zhong  Xidong,  who  told  some  American  re- 
porters recently  that  "it  is  no  exagtreration 
to  say  that  relations  are  facing  a  crisis." 

Most  diplomats  here  believe  that  the 
Peking  leadership  will  carry  out  its  threat 
to  downgrade  relations  with  Washington  if 
the  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  go  through,  possi- 
bly by  recalling  ambassadors  or  reducing 
the  embassies  here  and  in  Washington  to 
their  former  status  of  liaison  offices 

"If  the  U.S.  takt:8  an  unacceptable  posi- 
tion in  regard  to  Taiwan,  they  are  not  going 
to  swallow  it,"  said  an  experienced  non- 
Western  diplomat.  "It  is  a  mistake  to  believe 
they  will  not  call  the  American  bluff." 

Yet  while  Chinese-American  relations  are 
fragile  at  the  core,  they  look  remaricably 
sturdy  around  the  edges,  suggesting  that  a 
real  rupture  could  be  as  costly  and  even  un- 
palatable for  China  as  for  the  United 
States. 

TIES  WITH  MOSCOW  ITNRir AUtED 

For  all  the  Chinese  dissatisfaction  ex- 
pressed in  the  last  few  months.  Peking  has 
shown  no  inclination  to  hit  back  at  Wash- 
ington by  repairing  its  tattered  ties  with 
Moscow.  "I  don't  think  the  Chinese  will 
resort  to  playing  the  Russian  card, "  said  an 
Asian  diplomat. 

Wang  Bingnan.  who  heads  China's 
Friendship  Association  With  Foreign  Coun- 
tries, said  several  days  ago  during  a  trip  to 
Paltistan  that  China  had  no  plans  to  im- 
prove relations  until  Moscow  gave  up  its 
"policy  of  hegremonlsm  and  expansionism." 

Instead,  China  started  last  spring  to  move 
itself  away  from  identification  with  the 
United  States  by  cultivating  its  old  links 
with  other  developing  countries.  Peking  has 
reverted  to  Mao  Zedong's  theory  of  three 
worlds,  the  first  being  the  "superpowers"— 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union— 
the  second,  the  industrialized  Western  coun- 
tries and  Japan,  and  the  third,  the  world's 
underdeveloped  countries,  like  CSUna,  that 
suffered  colonialist  exploitation. 

The  Chinese  press  again  periodically  de- 
plete the  United  States  as  "hegemonlstic" 
along  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Last  week,  at  a 
conference  of  developing  countries  in  New 
Delhi,  a  Chinese  Deputy  Foreign  Minister, 
Bu  Shouzhang,  charged  that  hopes  for 
global  negotiations  on  spreading  the  world's 
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TTie  swing  bkck  toward  the  third  world 
began  well  before  the  blow-up  over  the 
Taiwan  arms  issue  early  this  year.  In  the 
view  of  some  dlplomau.  it  was  prompted  at 
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students  ire  also  among  the  nearly  1.500 
American  citizens  living  and  working  In 
China,  wh  le  up  to  80.000  America  tourists 
were  estimated  to  have  visited  China  last 
year. 

Cultural    exchanges    have    moved    more        I^t  VwV' pJretoi  mLTJ,"',  *^'*«^. "" 
Slowly,    in    view   Of   Peking  s   suspicion   of    declared  t^lV  Xt?eSSS,^:?««  m» 

-on  Symphony     lomatic  Ues.   Chine«>.Am«w^Jr*?>^  of £" 


totst  in  part  by  disenchantment  overthe  W.^^m  vtlu^  Bui  th^lon'^rh  °'  f"^''^  ^hat  w4h  the  eslI^SJS^^^m, 
West's  economfc  problems,  which  limited  O^h^r^^  Z^Ahi>.^l^J^^^^°''^  '°""""^  "««•  Chinese-AmeriaSrSl^l^ 
?.1._««»>»<"°'^    "I    «P't^    Chma    was     f°rS\he™^,^n'£i."^'''"r«„°!  f!i?l"'f!    *«  ■■'^«'.'^«  ''^•"l"^  "  He  s^tlS*?*^ 


the    technology 
hoping  to  get. 

Peking's  apprehensions  over  Soviet  adven- 
turism have  caused  it  to  line  up  with  Wash- 
ington on  some  major  international  Issues 
such  as  the  Soviet  military  Intervention  In 
AfghaiUstan.  Yet  China  differs  sharply  with 
the  united  States  over  the  Palestinian  gues- 
Uon  In  the  Middle  East,  the  presence  of 
American  troops  in  South  Afr'"».  lAst 
month,  the  Chinese  fUUy  rejected  an  Amer- 
ican request  to  join  the  criticism  of  the  mili- 
tary crackdown  in  Poland. 

"I  think  the  Chinese  have  remained  Chi- 
nese." said  a  Western  diplomat.  "They 
haven't  changed.  The  circumstances  in  the 
world  have  changed.  The  Chinese  don't  look 
upon  the  United  States  as  a  model.  They 
■ay  they  consider  it  decadent." 

Both  Chinese  and  American  diplomats 
here  refuse  to  discuss  the  present  dlfficul- 
Ues  over  Taiwan.  foUowing  tne  stormy  visit 
here  in  January  by  John  H.  Hcldridge.  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  East  Asian 
and  Pacific  Affairs.  Mr.  Holdridge  had  said 
that  Confidential  talks  would  continue  be- 
tween the  two  countries  on  the  issue  of 
arms  for  Taiwan. 

But  the  United  SUtes  Ambassador  in 
Peking.  Arthur  W.  Hummel  Jr..  lias  ob- 
served that  there  are  strengtlis  as  well  as 
weaknesses  in  the  overaU  Chinese-American 
relationship. 

"Ten  years  of  U.S.  China  relations,  and 
three  of  full  diplomatic  relations,  have 
brought  very  significant  accomplishments 
on  both  sides  as  well  as  some  problems  and 
divergencies."  he  said  In  a  sutement.  "It  is 
remarkable  that  several  administrations  on 
both  sides  have  been  able  to  find  so  many 
ways  to  bridge,  for  mutual  bcnefite,  the 
wide  disparities  in  U.S.  and  Chinese  social. 
political  and  economic  systems. 

"I  think  each  side  understands  the  other 
much  better  than  before,  and  both  would 
agree  that  there  is  substantia]  balance  in 
the  benefits  of  the  relationship,  as  weU  as  in 
the  costs  of  not  having  a  good  relationship  " 
Mr.  Hummel  said. 

In  the  last  decade,  ties  between  the  two 
countries,  which  were  battelfield  enemies  in 
the  Korean  War.  have  matured  to  an  extent 
that  few  anticipated  when  the  Shaghai 
Communique  was  signed.  Today,  each  coun- 
try has  a  full-Qedged  embassy  and  two  con- 
sulates on  the  other's  soil.  Last  month,  doc- 
umenU  were  exchanged  permitting  an  addi- 
tional three  consulates  each. 

TRADi:  TOTALS  tS.S  BIIXIOR 

The  United  States  has  become  China's 
third-largest  trading  partner,  after  Japan 
and  Hong  Kong,  with  a  flow  of  goods  last 
year  totaling  $5.5  bUlion.  China  has  con- 
tracted to  buy  at  least  six  mlUion  tons  of 
American  grain  annually  for  four  years  and 
last  year  bought  over  8  miUion  tons.  About 
80  American  companies  have  set  up  offices 
in  Peking  »nd  the  Bank  of  China  has 
opened  a  branch  in  New  York. 

Last    year,    almost    16.000   visitors'    visas 
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CProm  the  NeJ  York  Times.  Apr.  e  ig., 

Haic  Meets  }»mi  Pttrwc  Orricili  -tv 

Discuss  AIrms  Sales  to  TaiwIui 

(By  Be^ard  Owertzman) 

Washington 


T 

April    6.— In 


ed    States    has    granted    China 
-nation   trading  sUtus.  which 

[Union  never  received,  and  has 

Jevel  of  the  American  technology 
that  the  Cfcinese  is  allowed  to  import.  Last 
summer.  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander  M 
Haig  Jr.  amiounced  that  the  United  SUtes 
was  »-llling  n^o  sell  China  weapons  on  a  case- 

by^ase   ba^.   an   offer  thaPthe  ChS^e     ^g"  Jr"' ST^'^'the  Ch'^Lf^'^^*^'"^ 
have  not  taken  up  because  of  the  Taiwan     toda^,  U>\S^£^l'':^e7 ^J^^ 

revival  of  bitter  differences  over  Taiwan 
which  the  fnited  SUtes  sidestepped  in  the 
Shanghai  Cfcmmunique  with  the  ambiguous 
acknowledgment  that  "all  Chinese  on  either 


relations.  Secretary  of "stlte'^i^x^'^'?: 
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avoid  a  deterioration  in  Chinese  Ai»,°"    *" 
relations.  Secretary  of  SUte  Alex^"**^ 
Haig.  Jr..  called  in  th»  '''»m„«..  .   ~"^ 
today  to  urge  Peking 


ic&n  military  sales  to  Taiwan. 

The  SUte  Department  declined  to  t»»,«  ^ 
details  of  the  meeting  between  Mr  BilT  * 
Ambassador  Cha|  Zemin.  ^^  *^ 

side  of  th"eTiUwaii"strait  m^uln"therris'     hv^nff.Hfif 'Jl'^.fi^*?^^  ^""^  ^^  lolo 
but^one  Chk.a  and  that  Taiwan  is  a  p^^'^f    Sf  tK^trfc^SfpScVpr 
The  argument  entails  whether  Washing-      -    **•"    "^'^'"^  ■»«»    "iHiO"    In  "^^^ 


ton.  in  recoi  mizlng  Peking  as  the  legal  Gov- 
ernment in  rhina.  has  accepted  iU  claim  to 
sovereignty  over  Taiwan.  Since  formal  ties 
were  esubl^hed  three  years  ago.  the  New 
China  New|  Agency  charged  last  month 
"the  U.S.  Government  has  failed  to  honor 
it*  commitment." 

Peking  sai  Mr.  Reagan's  remarks  in  the 
1980  electidn  campaign  as  advocating  a 
return  to  Washington's  old  "two  Clilnas" 
policy,  and  it  was  not  quite  mollified  by  Sec- 
retary of  Bute  Haig's  assurances  last 
summer  that  things  had  not  changed. 

When  the  Reagan  Administration  began 
raising  the  prospect  of  seUing  more  aircraft 
and  arms  to  Taiwan,  the  New  China  News 
Agency  flri  caUed  it  "insulting  to  us 
beyond  limiT'  and  then  complained  during 
Mr.  Holdrities  visit  that  not  consulting 
Peking  beforehand  was  "really  going  too 

The  Pekint  leadership  has  switched  from 

Uberation'Jto  "reunUication"  in  sUting  its 
policy  on  Tkiwan  and  it  seemed  annoyed 
that  a  nlne-i>cint  reunification  formula  an- 
nounced last  September,  which  would  let 
the  Nationa»sts  on  Taiwan  retain  their  po- 
litical and  economic  system  and  their  armed 
forces,  drew  a  belatedly  lukewarm  endorse- 
ment from  Secretary  Haig. 

Some  diplomats  here  note,  however,  that 
Mr.  Deng  s  domestic  policy  of  impro\-ing 
living  standards  relies  partly  upon  techno- 
logical and  capital  infusions  from  the  West 
They  doubt  that  Mr.  Deng  could  Impose 
more  belt-tightening  on  top  of  the  existing 
economic  retrenchment  that  Prime  Minister 
Zhao  Ziyana  has  said  would  last  througli 
1985.  I 

China  increased  its  exports  to  the  United 
SUtes  last  year  by  nearly  80.  to  $1.9  billion 
Moreover,  Ckina  needs  American  technolo- 
gy, whether  )n  computers  or  in  new  oil  ex 
traction  equipment,  to  carry  out  its  modem 


'  Plaiu 

American  mimary' spai^pkm.  a' m*?)?*"^ 
Peking  has  said  would  produce  a  "retrorr^ 
sion"  in  relations  because  it  is  opoo««t  . 
principle  to  the  sale  of  any  milltarVe^,,r 
ment  to  Taiwan.  ^"'^ 

To  prevent  a  setback  in  relations,  officii, 
and  Congressionil  sources  said,  the  Unlt^i 
SUtes  has  proposed  to  China  that  the  i«r 
governments  issue  a  declaration  In  whirh 
Washington  woilld  pledge  not  to  provide 
Taiwan  with  mUi  Aiy  equipment  beyond  th^ 
quantity  and  quiJity  of  its  current  arsenic 
and  which  woul^  indicate  that,  if  Taiwan 
and  the  mainland  reconciled  differences 
there  would  be  np  need  for  additional  sales! 

HO  RESPbNSE  FROM  PEKING 

That  American  {proposal,  the  result  of  dis 
cussions  held  in  recent  monttis  in  Peking  b\ 
Ambassador  Artl^ur  W.  Hummel.  Jr  with 
Chinese  Foreign  Ministry  officials,  has 
faUcd  to  elicit  a  response  from  the  Chinese 
leadership,  officials  said. 

The  Administrakion  announced  in  Decern 
ber  that  it  Interided  to  proceed  with  the 
spare  parts  sale  tjo  Taiwan  but  has  delayed 
the  formal  go  ahead  pending  resolution  of 
the  discussions  *ith  China.  Officials  said 
they  would  prefer  reaching  agreement  on 
the  new  sUtemeat  before  proceeding  with 
the  Taiwan  spar*  parts  package,  but  that 
time  is  running  oi|l. 

Mr.  Haig's  decisjon  to  intervene  personally 
in  the  situation  was  seen  by  Congressional 
sources  as  signaling  the  Administration's 
desire  to  avoid  seeing  relations  with  Cliina 
take  a  turn  for  the  worse.  Mr.  Chai  was  re- 
ported by  a  memt>er  of  Congress  as  having 
told  him  that  he  lis  returning  to  China  for 
consulutions.        { 

has  reprinted  articles  in 
ig  that  if  the  Taiwan  sale 
Chinese  will  recall  their 

—    _   unclear   to   the   United 

SUtes  whether  the  Chinese  have  already 
decided  to  symbolize  a  change  in  relations 


The  Peking  pre: 
the  West  suggest 
goes  through  th 
Ambassador.   It 


were  issued  to  Cliiiie^'by  uSted"  SUt^     ^« 'imil^ri^^fH  ^"^  ^k^  **  ""  companies  decided  to  symbolize  a  change" in'reli 

consular  officials  here.  Mor^  S^o^m-    £e  oSf  Se  ZS^'jST.^cLT  "'a'*'^''^  ''''  'T' '''  '^P'^^ntation. 

n^  .student,  are  enrolled  at  American  uni-     officiar^^iSir^l^a^Sr^t'^hS^^^  hi^S^t^of'^t^  l'  '^t^V^^J^I^^, 

try  ant  cioatad  bnvinir  «K«„f  n  ™iiii™  . it^-   r?     .  "^  "'  ire  state  Department,  said 


versities  and  technical  schools,  many  with 
local  financial  aid.  American  teachers  and 


try  anticipated  buying  about  13  million  tons 
of  grain  annilally  for  the  next  few  years. 


that  the  issue  oi 


been  raised  in  tlie  discussions  today  and 
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(^lli.<;    would    continue,    primarily    in 

STRATEGIC  RELATIONSHIP 

j«»ir  Department  officials  said  that  Mr. 
■  IK  ft\f\  with  Mr.  Chai  for  a  half  hour,  and 

hrn  ihf  Ambassador  conferred  with  John 

ij   Holdridge.  assistant  Secretary  of  Sute 

Easi  A.<!ian  and  Pacific  Affairs,  for  an- 

I^Lr    hour    and    a    half.    The    Ulks    are 

!hroiipn  interpreters. 

TJif  whole  affair  is  regarded  very  serious' 
bv  thP  Administration,  which  wants  to 

.iritain  what  it  regards  as  a  strategic  rela 
fi^n-shir  »'i*^  China  and  not  see  the  rela 

m-  s*"'  ''*''''  ^^  Chinas  objections  to  the 
T«!»aVi  sales  Under  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Ir,  passed  in  1979  after  Washington  and 
n>kinf:  established  formal  diplomatic  rela- 
ijoak  the  AdminLsiration  is  obliged  to  meet 
T»i-  an  .<:  defense  needs 

To  ir.eei  China's  concerns,  the  Adminis 
f^iion  decided  in  January  not  to  sell 
T»i»an  an  advanced  fighter  aircraft  but  to 
prrrnit  Taiwan  to  continue  to  produce  F-5E 
n|»nes  President  Reagan  was  reported  b.\ 
P         -"■—-<'■    ">    have    been 


^mf  officials  to  ha\e  been  angered  at 
China's  refusal  to  accept  the  concession  as  a 
fnrndb  gesture.  Mr.  Holdridge.  who  was 
^n:  to  Peking  in  January  to  discuss  the 
Taiwan  situation,  was  subject  to  sharp  at- 
(^jt5  by  Chinese  officials.  Administration 
oftirials  said. 

OlliciaU  here  state  that  they  do  not  know 
«h>  the  Chinese  are  so  adamant  on  the 
TaiVari  sales  when  they  hardly  said  any- 
ihin»  when  the  Carter  Administration  pro- 
»idec  Taiwan  with  $600  million  in  military 
rquii-ment. 

POLITICAL  DEBATE  IN  PEKING 

Tlicrf  is  speculation  that  a  political 
ittiiXf  is  going  on  in  Peking  and  that  offi- 
riAS  suc^  as  Deng  Xiaoping,  who  is  regard- 
«3  a"=  pro-American  and  pragmatic,  have 
b>-i  n  put  on  the  defensive  and  are  unable  to 
aprrovf  any  sutement  in  which  sales  to 
T»i»an  are  specifically  permitted  to  go 
ahead 

Others  have  said  that  the  Chinese  were 
basically  distrustful  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration because  of  pro-Taiwan  sutements 
made  by  Mr.  Reagan  prior  to  election. 

Some  members  of  Congress  believe  that 
some  State  Department  officials  would 
prtfer  to  avoid  a  confrontation  on  the 
Taiwan  spare  parts  deal  by  dividing  the  $60 
million  package  into  smaller  components. 
L'nder  law,  the  Administration  must  notify 
Congress  publicly  of  any  miliury  sales  of 
more  than  $50  million,  giving  Congress  a 
month  to  block  the  sale. 

II  the  package  was.  for  instance,  divided 
into  two  equal  increments  of  $30  million, 
the  deal  could  go  through  without  publicity 
and  would  not  force  China  to  take  a  stand. 
But  the  State  Department  contends  that  it 
must  send  the  $60  million  package  at  once 
because  to  do  otherwise  would  be  to  circum- 
veni  the  spirit  of  the  law. 

tProm  the  Washington  Post.  May  21.  1982] 

Kremlin  Appeals  to  China  to  Begin  Talks 

ON  Relations 

(By  Dusko  Doder) 

Moscow.  May  20.— The  Soviet  leadership 
offered  today  to  negotiate  'detente"  with 
China,  saying  their  estrangement  only 
-vned  the  interests  of  the  West  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  Peking  would  find  a 
*a.\  out  of  the  blind  alley  in  which  Soviet - 
Chinese  relations  are  at  the  moment. 

An  authoritative  sutement  published  in 
the  Communist  Party  newspaper  Pravda 
said  the  time  was  "ripe"  to  resume  a  dia- 


logue that  the  Soviets  are  prepared  to  begin 
without  any  preconditions  The  sutement 
«ras  signed  by  Igor  Alexandrov.  a  pseudo- 
nym indicating  that  it  was  a  Kremlin  policy 
sutement. 

"It  is  our  profound  belief  that  there  exists 
a  real  possibility  for  improving  Soviet-Chi 
nese  relations."  Pravda  said  To  miss  thu: 
possibility  or  to  deliberately  pass  it  would 
mean  to  act  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the 
peoples  of  the  two  countries  "" 

The  article  contained  the  most  deUiled 
and  open  analysis  of  bilateral  differences 
and  coincided  with  the  private  visit  to 
Peking  by  the  Kremlins  top  China  expert. 
Mikhail  Kapitsa.  It  also  came  after  Soviet 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  publicly  ap- 
pealed to  the  Chinese  leaders  two  months 
ago  (or  an  end  of  more  than  two  decades  of 
hostility. 

Kapitsa.  who  is  the  chief  ol  the,Eoreign 
Ministry"s  Asia  departmentN-Ostensibly  is 
visiting  the  Soviet  ambassador  in  Peking 
Another  senior  Soviet  official  who  visited 
the  ambassador  a  few  months  ago  was  re- 
ported to  have  conferred  with  senior  Chi 
nese  officials.  Three  Chinese  "experts""  were 
recently  here  visiting  the  Chinese  ambassa- 
dor in  Moscow  and  also  having  meetings 
with  high-ranking  Soviet  officials. 

The  tone  of  today"s  article  was  conciliato- 
ry and  without  polemical  thrusU.  It  crit- 
icized China's  ""collusion""  with  the  United 
SUtes  in  foreign  affairs  but  emphasized 
that  ""the  imperialists""  were  benefiting  from 
Sino-Soviet  tensions. 

"'The  historical  experience  of  China  itself 
and  our  present  reality  convince  us  that  the 
imperialists  have  never  been,  are  not  and 
will  never  become  friends  of  socialism." 
Pravda  said.  "They  only  look  for  a  chance 
to  bleed  the  socialist  suies  white  by  drag- 
ging them  into  confrontation,  into  the  arms 
race. " 

The  sutement  complained  that  Soviet 
overtures  so  far  have  been  met  by  a  series  of 
"obviously  unaccepUble  preliminary  condi- 
tions."" It  said  the  Chinese  were  insisting  on 
a  reduction  of  Soviet  influence  in  Mongolia. 
Indochina  and  Afghanistan,  withdrawal  of 
Soviet  troops  massed  along  the  Chinese 
border  and  territorial  concessions  in  disput- 
ed border  areas. 

Moscow  formally  proposed  to  China  in 
September  that  the  two  countries  revive 
tallcs  about  improving  relations  or  at  least 
reopen  low-key  border  negotiations.  The 
first  set  of  talks,  which  opened  in  October 
1979.  were  broken  following  the  Soviet  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan.  The  border  Ulks. 
which  have  been  conducted  intermittently 
for  almost  a  decade,  were  broken  off  for  the 
same  reason. 

Pravda  noted  today  the  establishment  of 
"contacts""  between  Soviet  and  Chinese  in- 
stitutions and  private  visiu  of  experts  and 
scientists.  There  have  also  been  visits  by 
sports  teams,  with  Chinese  gymnasts  par- 
ticipating at  an  obscure  tournament  here 
and  Soviet  athletes  preparing  to  Uke  part 
in  an  athletic  meeting  in  Peking  in  June 

Diplomatic  analysts  here  said  one  could 
not  expect  any  dramatic  surprises  in  the 
Soviet-Chinese  ties  comparable  to  then 
president  Nixon"s  visit  to  China  in  1972.  The 
Sino-Soviet  feud  has  l>een  festering  for 
more  than  two  decades  and  any  rapproche- 
ment will  probably  come  at  the  same  "gla- 
cial" pace. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  even  a  modicum  of  de- 
tente with  China— even  if  tactical  and  tem- 
porary-is eagerly  sought  by  the  Soviets  in 
an  effort  to  relieve  Western  pressure.* 


PUBUC  BROADCASTING  AND 
CHILDREN'S  TELEVISION 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting  selected  its  priorities  for 
the  financing  of  programing  by  the 
program  fund.  Children's  and  family 
programing.  I  am  very  pleased  to 
report,  are  now  the  top  priority  for  , 
the  Corporation. 

For  some  time,  I  have  sensed  the  de- 
clining support  for  public  broadcasting 
among  my  colleagues.  The  main  rea- 
sons for  this  declining  support.  I  t>e- 
lieve.  is  the  growing  perception  that 
the  Corporation  has  lost  its  direction 
as  a  necessary  public  activity.  The  al- 
ternative that  public  broadcasting 
promised  yesterday  is  not  always  evi- 
dent today. 

Public  broadcasting  cannot  and 
should  not  compete  with  commercial 
broadcasters.  The  advent  of  cable  tele- 
vision and  other  new  delivery  systems 
have  made  life  particularly  difficult 
for  public  broadcasting.  For  the  length 
of  my  service  in  the  Senate,  1  have  ad- 
vocated an  increased  emphasis  on 
quality  children's  programing.  The  im- 
portance that  television  now  plays  in 
the  development  of  America's  chil- 
dren, especially  the  preschoolers, 
cannot  l>e  overstated.  Unfortunately, 
for  the  most  part,  this  growing  influ- 
ence has  not  been  positive.  Passive  tel- 
evision viewing,  in  contrast  to  the 
interactive  stimulation  of  a  normal  en- 
vironment, confines  a  child's  mind  to 
the  limits  of  a  conunercial  producer's 
19  to  25  square  inch  imagination,  di- 
agonally measured. 

As  a  society,  we  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  As  elected  representatives,  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  the  children  of 
America  that  must  be  fulfilled.  I  be- 
lieve that  CPBs  new  emphasis  de- 
serves the  support  of  the  full  Con- 
gress: the  S24.5  million  addition  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  can  help  provide  the  seed  money 
for  the  kind  of  interactive  children's 
programing  that  challenges  and  ex- 
pands the  minds  of  America's  school 
children. 

I  ask  that  the  text  of  a  recent  letter 
from  Fxl  Pf ister.  the  President  of  CPB, 
t)e  printed  at  this  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

Corporation  por 
Public  Broadcasting. 
Washington.  DC.  May  2C.  1982. 
Hon.  Harrison  Schmitt. 
i4ppropriatzons  Committee. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Schmitt:  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  sincere  appreciation  for  your  lead- 
ership and  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Urgent  Supplemenul  Appropriation 
Bill,  restoring  $24.4  million  to  CPBs  fiscal 
year  1984  appropriation.  I  know  I  speak  for 
the  entire  public  broadcasting  community 
when  I  say  that  your  action  was  especially 
heartening  at  this  time. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  you  for  your 
kind  remarks  during  Committee  consider- 
ation of  the  amendment  commending  CPB 
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for  iu  recent  Board  action  in  setting  chil- 
dren's programming  as  the  first  and  imme- 
diate priority  of  our  Program  Fund.  The 
■carcity  of  new.  high  quality  children  s  pro- 
grams both  on  commercial  and  public  televi- 
sion—In-school  and  particularly  out -of- 
school  and  at  every  age  level— led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  this  need  were  ever  to  be 
met.  public  broadcasting  would  have  to  lead 
the  way. 
As  you  know,  public  tele\ision's  early  lead- 


through  pub  lie  radio  and  television  focuses 
on  instructisial  programming  for  all  grade 
levels  with  support  for  program  production 
and  anclllarj  materials,  broadcast  and  off- 
air  recording  rights,  and  research  and  analy- 
sis of  the  use  of  instructional  services. 

In  November  1980,  CPB  issued  a  second 
soliciution  for  instructional  television 
(ITV)  programming  for  kindergartien 
through  higli  school.  A  panel  of  educators. 
ITV  direciots,  and  independent   producers 
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the  intelligence  community  released  last 
month  and  currently  circulating  on  Capitol 
Hill,  which  tells  us:  "Western  military  ex- 
penditures needed  to  overcome  or  defend 
against  the  miliUry  capabilities  derived  by 
the  acquisition  of  Western  technology  far 
outweigh  the  West's  earnings  from  the  legal 
sales  to  the  Soviets  of  the  equipment  and 
technology." 

The  intelligence  document  t>acks  up  this 
sutement  with  reams  of  previously  unpub- 


recent  weeks  about  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  endorsed  the 
eminently  sensible  call  for  reconsider- 
ation by  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  value  to  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  world  of  a  continued  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement,  we 
are  told,  is  "well  meaning,  but  naive." 

We  are  told  that  the  "exoerts"  know 


slonal  Resolution  authorised  by  United 
SUtes  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D«m.. 
Mass.)  and  Mark  Hatfield  (Rep..  Ore.)  call- 
ing for  a  verifiable  and  Immediate  United 
Sutes-Soviet  freeze  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  was  not  a  Joyous  experience.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  and  with  more  than  a  little 
self-consciousness.  I  found  it  difficult  tc 
resist  ihe  sense  of  urgency  which  swept  over 
me.  The  closet  of  my  private  world  had  been 
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for  its  recent  Board  action  in  aetiing  chil 
drens  proKrwnmlng  as  the  first  and  immc 
diale  priority  of  our  Program  Fund.  The 
■carcity  of  ne«'.  high  quahty  children's  pro- 
grams both  on  commercial  and  public  televi- 
sion—in-school  and  particularly  out-of- 
school  and  at  every  age  level— led  us  to  the 
conclusion  that,  if  this  need  were  ever  to  be 
met.  public  broadcasting  would  have  to  lead 
the  way. 

As  you  know,  public  television's  early  lead- 
ership and  support  of  Children's  Television 
Workshop  (CTW).  producers  of  "Sesame 
Street "  and  other  quality.  non-\ioleni  chil- 
dren's programs,  raised  the  consciousness  of 
Americans  about  the  effects  of  television  on 
children.  However,  rerunning  the  very  pro- 
grams that  contributed  so  much  to  the 
awareness  of  public  broadcasting  is  simply 
not  enough.  The  judgment  of  our  Board  in 
placing  children's  programming  first  among 
its  funding  priorities  was  also  given  support 
by  the  report  by  the  National  Coalition  on 
Television  Violence,  released  last  week.  The 
director  of  NCTU.  Dr.  Thomas  Rodecki. 
stated  that  "PBS  is  America  s  only  non-vio- 
lent  network  ■  Last  year  alone.  CPB  provid 
ed  $5.1  million  or  22  percent  of  our  pro 
gramming  funds  for  29  children/family  pro- 
grams (see  attached  list ). 

The  impetus  of  CPB's  leadership  can  help 
stimulate  new  initiatives  and  to  provide  the 
seed  money  for  the  producing  stations.  We 
hope  our  multi-year  commitment  to  new 
children's  programming— S2  million  in  1982 
and  more  in  1983  and  1984— will  encourage 
stations  and  other  major  programming 
funders  to  lend  their  resources  to  this 
effort.  Without  restoration  of  CPBs  fund 
uig  to  the  full  amount  authorized  of  S130 
million  for  fiscal  year  1984.  completion  of 
this  project  a'ould  be  most  difficult. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
report  to  you  on  some  of  our  other  endeav- 
ors which  we  find  most -promising  for  the 
future. 

A  creative  and  promising  technological 
program  funded  by  CPB  Ls  the  Nebraska 
ETV  Videodisc  Design  and  Production 
Center,  a  multiyear  which  has  produced 
more  original  interactive  videodiscs  than 
any  other  entity  in  the  world.  Learning  to 
tise  the  new  medium  of  computer  controlled 
videodisc  was  the  first  priority  of  the  CPB- 
sponsored  research.  Nebraska  ETV.  in  co 
ordination  with  the  Great  Plains  Instruc- 
tional Library,  the  Nebraska  Higher  Educa- 
tion Consortium  and  the  Barkley  Center  for 
the  Deaf,  emerged  as  the  primary  center  for 
videodisr-  and  production  specialization  in 
instructional  and  educational  material 
When  reasonably  priced  videodisc  machines 
become  readily  available  to  our  educational 
institutions  and  individuals,  we  hope  that 
the  pioneeruig  work  by  CPB  will  provide 
quality  software  which  will  directly  enhance 
the  lives  of  millions  of  Americans. 

In  cable  technology.  CPB  provided  finan- 
cial support  to  stations  KPBS-TV.  San 
Diego,  and  KUON-TV.  Lincoln.  Nebraska, 
who  have  embarked  on  experimenus  with 
two-way  cable.  Using  the  advanced  INDAX 
system,  both  stations  are  experimenting 
with  the  interactive  possibilities  of  cable  lei 
evision  to  schools  and  homes. 

To  help  public  radio  stations  serve  the 
print -handicapped.  CPB  sponsored  develop 
ment  of  a  low-cost,  high-performance  SCA 
radio  specially  designed  for  use  by  the  blind. 
This  radio  is  being  field-tested  by  the  Amer 
ican  Federation  for  the  Blind  under  funds 
provided  by  the  Corporation. 

Within   our  Department   of   Educational 
Activities.  CPB's  commitment  to  education 
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through  pubfic  radio  and  television  focuses 
on  instructiotial  programming  for  all  grade 
levels  with  support  for  program  production 
and  ancUlarj  materials,  broadcast  and  off- 
air  recording  rights,  and  research  and  analy- 
sis of  the  use  of  instructiotuU  services. 

In  November  1980.  CPB  issued  a  second 
solicitation  I  for  instructional  television 
(ITV)  programming  for  kindergarten 
through  high  school.  A  panel  of  educators. 
IT\'  directois.  and  Uidependent  producers 
selected  foi^  programs  for  funding  at  SI 
million  from  the  Corporation,  m.atched  by 
$1.4  million  Irom  other  fimding  sources. 

The  projs'ts.  now  in  production,  are 
"Prom  the  brothers  Grimm."  for  language 
arts  classes  fVom  kindergarten  through  high 
school;  "Thd  Arts  Express."  arts  education 
for  grades  ane  through  three:  "Up  Close 
and  Natural.]'  natural  science  for  grades  one 
through  thrie;  and  "The  Human  Commimi 
ty."  life  aad  envirorunental  science  for 
jimior  highjschool  grades.  Through  CPB. 
public  broadpasting  has  three-year,  unlimit- 
ed broadcast  rights  and  off-air  recording 
rights  for  these  series. 

In  addition.  CPB  supported  two  other  JTV 
projects.  aldD  co-funded  by  other  sources: 
acquisition  ni  "High  Feather,"  a  nutrition 
series  for  g'ades  one  to  six.  and  a  pilot/ 
planning  grmt  for  "Reading  Rainbow.','  a 
reading  skill  i  series  for  first  graders,  intend- 
ed for  broad  »st  during  the  summer. 

For  publii  radio.  CPB  contracted  with 
NPR  to  esti  blish  an  educational  marketing 
mechanism  [or  NPR's  library  of  available 
programmin?.  A  programming  catalogue, 
with  more  tl  lan  300  titles,  was  distributed  in 
January  191  1.  A  second  catalogue  of  over 
500  titles  uas  distributed  later  in  1981 
Funds  also  were  provided  to  the  Southern 
Educational  Communications  Association 
for  a  feasiUlity  study  of  a  children's  at 
home  progiam  service  built  around  chil- 
dren's liters  ture  already  recorded  by  com- 
mercial pub  ishers.  Partial  funding  was  pro- 
vided by  C  *B  for  pilot  program  develop- 
ment and  ev  9.1uation. 

Off-air  record  rights  for  the  science  series 
"Cosmos. "  jartially  funded  by  CPB  in  1980 
to  make  the  series  more  accessible  to  educa- 
tional instil  jtions.  was  the  first  time  licens 
ing  of  off-ai '  recording  was  available  to  edu- 
cational ins  itulions.  In  1981.  CPB  funded  a 
study  to  del  ermme  the  series'  use  by  educa- 
tors. 

In  cooper  iiion  with  the  National  Center 
for  Education  Statistics.  CPB  continued  to 
fund  data  ci  lUection  and  analysis  of  the  uses 
of  televisioi  i  and  radio  in  elementary  and 
secondary  a  rhools,  colleges  and  universities. 
In  sum.  VI  e  believe  we  share  your  interest 
in  develop!  ig  new  ways  and  means  of  en- 
hancing educational  broadcast  and  non- 
broadcast  s|pplications  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies for  th  i  benefit  of  our  children. 

Most  ceriainly.  the  additional  support  of 
the  Urgent  Supplemental  Amendment  pro- 
vided by  yc  u  and  your  Committee  will  pro- 
vide us  will  the  tools  to  build  on  the  efforts 
in  the  areai  outlined  above. 

We  are  most   grateful   for  your  help  in 
these  difficult  times.  Thank  you  again  for 
both  your  c  sncem  and  your  support. 
Since  ely. 

EOWARO  J.  PriSTEH. 

Chi]  sren /Family  Prograiiing 
(In  fiscal  year  1981) 
3-27I      C  ontact.      Children's      Television 
Workshop. 
Up  and  C  oming.  KQED. 
The   Rig  iteous   Apples.   Rainbow  Televi- 
sion Workj  liop. 


News.  Family  Communis 
Grimm.  Tom  Daven»o^ 
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KIDS.  Mela  4  F  reductions.  Inc. 

Fairy  Tales.  WlfED. 

ViolerKe  in  the 
tions.  Inc. 

From   Brothers 
Films. 

Move.  Look.  Li^n.  Kentucky  Edu, 
Television. 

Up  Close   and 
Public  Television 


Natural.  New 


**«npah»»y 
The  Himian  Cofaununity.  WHRO. 
Reading  Rainb>w,  Great  Plains  Nauoti* 

Dniversity  of  the  Suu  oi 


rrv 

High  Feather. 
New  York. 

Khan  Du.  KLRJO 

Mundo  Real.   (Jreat   Plains  Ii»trucUoB«' 
Television  Librar ,-.  "ooai 

In  Record  Tim< .  WSRE. 

Raisin  Up.  WHRO. 

Pacific  Bridges,  PBS. 

The  New  Amer  icans.  Great  Plains  Instrur 
tional  Television  Library. 

Full  Circle.  PBJ  >. 

I  Am.  I  Can.  I  Will.  Family  Commuiuc* 
tions.  Inc. 

Hello  Somebody,  Children's  Developmeni 
Center. 

Rainbows  End  t.  D.E.A.F.  Media. 

The  Chicago  C  reus  Parade.  WTTW. 

The  Crisco  Kici  South  Carolina  ETV. 

Rainbows  End  tl.  D.E.A.F.  Media. 
(In  fisca  year  1982.  to  date) 

Instructional  "]  'elevision  Project.  Undesi^- 
nated. 

Kaihy.  WCBH 

Moira— A  Visio  n  of  Blindness,  WGBH 

Making  Friend..  WGBH 

Steps.  Eric  Neijdel 


STOPPING    THE  ARMS  RACE 
Mr.  arms:  HONG.  Mr.  President 
the  syTidicatecl  columnist  M.  Stanton 
Evans.    WTitin?    in    the    Washington 
Times,  pointed  out  that  one  effectivf 
means  of  slovking  Soviet  participation 
in  a  nuclear  aims  race  is  for  us  to  stop 
supplying  to    Lhe  Soviets  the  where- 
withal    to    bi  ild    their    Armageddon 
weapons  and  other  vital  component.^' 
of  their  milita  -y  machine. 
I  ask  that  M  r.  Evans'  article,  entitled 
An  overlookf  d  prescription  for  stop 
ping  the  armj    race,"  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Times  on  May  19 
be  printed  at  ( his  point  in  the  REcoRr 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Times.  Wed..  May 
19.  1982] 
An  OvbrlookedI  Prescription  for  Stoppinc 
riiE  Arms  Race 
(By  1 1.  Stanton  Evans) 
For  some  pec  iliar  reason,  self -professing 
foes  of  the  stral  egic  arms  race  almost  never 
talk  about  the  (me  most  certain  way  of  get 
control— which    is    for    the 
stop  conducting  it. 


ting    it    under 
United  States  U 


If  this  sound: 
assured  that  it 


By  "it"  I  me  in  the  whole  shebang— tht 
Soviet  side  of  he  competition,  as  well  a-- 
ours.  The  evidence  now  is  over«helminf 
that  Moscow's  i  nilitary  build  up  of  the  pas: 
decade  has  beet  made  possible  only  by  ma' 
sive  infusions  o[  our  technology  and  knoa 
how.  The  miliury  threat  that  we  are  trying 
to  defend  our  lelves  against  is  largely  t 
matter  of  our  o'  i-n  devising. 


like  wild  exaggeration,  res^ 
s  fully  backed  up  by  official 


data.  For  instaj  ice.  a  high-level  report  irom 
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the  intelligence  community  released  last 
month  and  currently  circulating  on  Capitol 
Hill,  which  tells  us:  "Western  military  ex- 
penditures needed  to  overcome  or  defend 
■gainst  the  military  capabilities  derived  by 
the  acquisition  of  Western  technology  far 
outweigh  the  West's  earnings  from  the  legal 
sales  to  the  Soviets  of  the  equipment  and 
technology." 

The  intelligence  document  backs  up  this 
statement  with  reams  of  previously  unpub- 
lished material  concerning  specific  weapons 
advances  by  the  Soviets,  made  possible  by 
U.S.  and  other  Western  technology— ac- 
quired through  legal  and  illegal  means. 
Among  the  examples  cited: 

"The  Soviets  have  been  able  to  improve 
the  accuracy  of  their  long-range  missiles 
through  purchase  of  precision  grinding  ma- 
chines, microelectronics,  on-board  digital 
computers  and  other  technology  from  the 
West. 

•"The  Soviet  Navy  is  serviced  by  two  huge 
floating  drydocks  also  purchased  from  the 
West.  These  are  the  only  Soviet  drydocks 
cfipable  of  servicing  the  new  Kiev  class  air- 
craft carrier.  (They  also  service  missile-bear- 
ing subs.)  No  Soviet  shipyard  would  have 
been  capable  of  constructing  these  huge  fa- 
cilities. 

"Soviet  aircraft  carrier  catapult  equip- 
ment, says  the  report,  has  also  been  ac- 
quired from  the  West.  So  have  Soviet  ocean- 
ographic  survey  ships  equipped  with 
modem  gear  that  can  be  used  in  anti-subma- 
rine warfare  against  the  West. 

•  Soviet  AWACS  systems.  11^86  and  IL-76 
carf  o  planes.  Strella  missiles  and  other  mill- 
lar}  items  have  all  to  a  large  degree  been 
reverse-engineered'  from  Western  models. 
Even  the  silo  for  the  Soviet  SS-13  missile 
appears  to  have  been  copied  from  the  silo 
for  the  U.S.  Minuteman  missile. 

■  The  entire  Soviet  and  E^ast  European 
computer  system  is  based  on  U.S.  comput- 
ers, most  notably  the  IBM  360  and  370 
se-ies.  Since  the  early  1970s,  says  the 
report,  the  Eastern  block  has  legally  pur- 
chased more  than  3.000  mini-computers 
from  the  West,  some  of  which  are  now  being 
used  for  military  purposes." 

The  list  of  previous  such  acquisitions  goes 
on  and  on— and  could  be  amplified  from 
other  sources.  The  point,  however,  is  not 
simply  what  has  happened  in  the  past,  but 
what  is  happening  now.  and  will  happen  in 
the  future.  The  developmeni  of  high  tech- 
nology is  a  dynamic  business,  and  the  Sovi- 
ets are  constantly  scrambling  to  avail  them- 
selves of  new  U.S.  departures  in  micro-elec- 
tronics, computers,  sensor  technology, 
signal  processing,  inertial  navigation  and 
the  like. 

While  there  is  no  calling  back  the  technol- 
ogy we  have  handed  over  to  the  Soviets  in 
the  past,  or  the  war  machine  that  has  been 
constructed  with  it.  we  can  impede  addition- 
al such  transfers  in  the  future.  We  can 
crack  down  on  further  legal  technology 
transfer,  tighten  up  the  embargo  list  with 
our  allies,  and  prevent  the  massive  diversion 
of  crucial  data  to  the  Soviets  through  our 
presently  sieve-like  security  system. 

By  such  precautions,  we  can  stop  building 
up  the  war  machine  that  threatens  us.  and 
thereby  diminish  the  pressure  for  further 
military  buildup  of  our  own.  Wonder  why 
the  nuclear  agitators  don't  suggest  it?* 


RICHARD  SIEGEL  ON  THE 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  RACE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  in 


recent  weeks  about  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  endorsed  the 
eminently  sensible  call  for  reconsider- 
ation by  our  country  and  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  value  to  the  two  coun- 
tries and  the  world  of  a  continued  nu- 
clear arms  race. 

The  nuclear  freeze  movement,  we 
are  told,  is  "well  meaning,  but  naive." 

We  are  told  that  the  "experts"  know 
best  how  to  handle  the  issue  of  strate- 
gic arms. 

And  according  to  the  official  who 
wil]  be  our  chief  negotiator  in  the  next 
roimd  of  strategic  arms  talks,  we  must 
continue  to  build  massive  new  strate- 
gic systems  as  bargaining  chips  in  the 
negotiations. 

The  Soviets  of  course,  will  continue 
to  construct  their  own  "bargaining 
chips".  And  by  the  time  the  two  coun- 
tries get  around  to  serious  negotia- 
tions, both  will  once  again  have  added 
enormously  to  their  respective  nuclear 
arsenals. 

Mr.  President,  the  March  25  edition 
of  the  Cleveland  Press  carried  an  arti- 
cle in  which  Richard  H.  Siegel.  a 
Cleveland  attorney,  laid  out  in  a  clear 
and  lucid  manner  the  thought  process 
that  led  a  tough-minded  and  nonideo- 
logical  citizen  "to  speak  for  life  rather 
than  death." 

I  believe  that  Mr.  Siegel 's  article  is 
worthly  of  the  Senate's  attention  and 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Nuclear  Freeze- An  Idea  Whose  Time  Has 
Come 
(By  Richard  H.  Siegel) 

In  order  to  better  gauge  the  point  of  view 
which  follows,  it  would  t>e  good  to  know  cer- 
tain things  about  me.  I  am  not  a  knee  jerk 
member  of  any  political  party  and  I  have 
undoubtedly  voted  for  as  many  Republicans 
as  Democrats. 

I  have  never  participated  in  any  phase  of 
the  peace  movement  and  I  am  not  a  pacifist. 
On  the  contrary,  my  father  is  a  crusty  vet- 
eran of  World  War  I  and  World  War  II  and 
this  son  was  never  taught  to  turn  the  other 
cheek. 

I  have  been  reasonably  successful  in  my 
life's  work  and.  like  most  of  my  neighbors 
and  office  colleagues,  my  tastes  sometimes 
get  the  better  of  my  purse. 

I  should  also  mention  that  my  profession- 
al responsibilities  have  taken  me  on  occa- 
sion to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe  and  my  memory  remains  vivid  as  to 
the  lack  of  individual  freedom  and  choice 
which  darkens  that  part  of  the  world. 

Now  that  you  know  where  I  am  coming 
from.  I  must  confess  that  I  have  reached 
middle  age  steeled  by  a  fashionably  cynical 
view  of  the  world  and  of  my  very  limited 
role  in  that  world. 

Preoccupied  with  career,  family  and  tem- 
poral gratification.  I  have  been  most  willing 
to  leave  issues  of  war  and  peace  and  the 
looming  nuclear  holocaust  lo  my  college  age 
sons  and  their  peers.  After  all.  I  have  earned 
the  comfort  of  my  private  world  and  the 
right  to  close  the  door  on  all  that  frighten- 
ing stuff  out  there. 

At  least  that  is  how  it  used  to  be  until  a 
month  ago.  It  was  then  that  my  son  asked 
me  to  read  and  think  about  the  Congres- 
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slonal  Resolution  authoriaed  by  United 
States  Senators  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (Dem.. 
Mass.)  and  Mark  Hatfield  (Rep..  Ore.)  call- 
ing for  a  verifiable  and  Immediate  United 
States-Soviet  freeze  on  the  future  develop- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 

It  was  not  a  Joyous  experience.  Much  to 
my  surprise,  and  with  more  than  a  little 
self-consciousness.  I  found  it  difficult  tc 
resist  lhe  sense  of  urgency  which  swept  over 
me.  The  closet  of  my  private  world  had  been 
much  more  comfortable. 

I  have  this  feeling— perhaps  naive— that 
the  Kennedy -Hatfield  Resolution  is  more 
than  a  peace  movement  and  more  than  par- 
tisan politics. 

There  is  this  gut  sense  that  here  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  with  an  irresistible 
force  which  neither  peace  movements  nor 
partisan  politics  can  influence  in  any  direc- 
tion. 

Never  being  one  who  enjoyed  standing  out 
in  a  crowd.  I  take  courage  from  knowing 
that  130  plus  congressmen  and  millions  of 
Americans  have  already  indicated  their  sup- 
port for  what  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hat- 
field have  put  do«Ti  on  paper. 

They  can't  all  be  radical  crazies.  I  see  en- 
dorsements and  support  from  Rev.  Billy 
Graham,  former  Defense  Secretary  Clark 
Clifford.  General  James  Gavin.  Rear  Admi- 
ral Thomas  Davies,  Dr.  Herben  Scoville.  Jr. 
(former  Deputy  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  for  Science  and  Technological  Re- 
search) and  Archbishop  James  Hickey  and 
courage  grows  a  bit  more. 

Suddenly  I  feel  rather  secure  about  casu- 
ally telling  people  at  the  office  or  the  club 
that  there  may  well  be  something  to  this 
nuclear  freeze  idea  and  that  perhaps  there 
is  a  choice  other  than  between  Red  or  dead. 

As  I  have  read  and  reread  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  Resolution,  its  message  is  brief  and 
to  the  point: 

Now  that  we  and  the  Soviets  possess  more 
than  enough  nuclear  weaponry,  delivery 
systems  and  technology  to  kill  most  of  us 
and  poison  those  who  remain,  let's  call  a 
final  "timeout"  on  both  sides  so  that  we 
may  at  least  talk  to  each  other  about  possi- 
ble ways  to  reduce  the  heat  and  find  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  alternative  to  Armag- 
gedon. 

As  a  practical  man.  I  do  not  believe  that 
Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield  are  asking 
us  to  roll  back  our  weapon  strength  or  enter 
into  an  irrevocable  commitment. 

As  I  read  it.  they  are  merely  asking  this 
administration  to  invite  the  Soviets  to  join 
us  now  in  stopping  the  production  of  more 
nuclear  weaponry  long  enough  so  that  the 
two  countries  may  use  a  brief  moment  in 
history  to  consider  ways  to  reverse  the  colli- 
sion course  on  which  we  seem  to  be  headed. 

Although  my  scholarly  friends  tell  me 
that  there  is  an  abundance  of  historical 
precedent  for  what  Senators  Kennedy  and 
Hatfield  twve  laid  before  us.  I  find  myself 
dra«'n  to  an  easier  childhood  image  of  the 
Lone  Ranger  who  was  always  right  and 
never  naive  but  who  never  refused  the 
chance  to  talk  to  his  foe  alwut  a  peaceful  al- 
ternative before  resorting  to  the  silver 
bullet. 

I  stopped  believing  in  the  silver  bullet 
long  ago  but  I  must  confess  that  this  boy- 
hood hero's  willingness  to  at  least  explore 
the  possibility  of  peace  before  he  reached 
for  his  gun  still  sticks  in  my  mind. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  little  of  the  Lone 
Ranger  in  all  of  us  who  love  this  nation  and 
are  willing  to  defend  it  to  the  end. 

I  have  come  out  of  my  own  private  closet 
to  speak  out  for  the  passage  of  the  Kenne- 
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dy-Hatfield  Resolution  not  because  there 
are  easy  answers  to  these  questions  and  not 
because  I  want  peace  at  any  price. 

Just  as  I  am  certain  that  peace  at  any 
price  will  never  bring  real  peace,  so  I  am  cer- 
tain in  my  middle  age  that  I  am  no  longer 
willing  to  live  or  die  according  to  political 
labels,  party  loyalty  or  the  visions  of  presi- 
dentf  and  premiers  whose  views  of  the 
world  do  not  include  the  survival  of  my  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren.  It  feels  good  to  have 


vanced '  placement  chemistry.  Since  AP 
courses,  are  taught  at  the  college  level,  one 
incentive  is  that  most  colleges  give  credit  for 
them.  Coolidge's  principal,  James  E.  Camp- 
bell Jr..  says  that  he's  prepared  to  consider 
AP  courses  in  any  subject  in  which  as  many 
as  five  Students  sign  up. 

High  ^hools  in  Washington,  and  through- 
out thi4  area,  are  now  trying  to  do  two  diffi- 
cult th^gs  at  once.  They  are  trying  to  in- 
crease the  range  of  possibilities  for  their 
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explosion  of  lending  to  the  East  bloc  in  the 
1970s.  The  theory  of  detente  was  that  com- 
mercial relationships  between  East  and 
West  would  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  Cold  War 
tensions  and  encourage  better  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists.  The  end  result, 
however,  was  renewed  repression  in  Poland 
and  over  $80  billion  of  East  bloc  debt  to  the 
West,  a  large  part  of  which  will  never  be 
repaid,  at  least  in  our  lifetimes. 


So  it's  little  wonder  the  credit  markets 
aren't  responding  to  the  Canute-like  com- 
mands of  Western  political  leaders.  What 
the  markets  see  is  a  leadership  willing  to  al- 
locate long-term  credit  in  the  most  ineffi- 
cient ways  imaginable  in  the  hopes  of 
buying  a  few  short-term  votes.  And  they  see 
an  American  leadership  which,  for  all  its 
tough   talk,   isn't   willing   to   do   anything 


about  it. 


must  say  troubling— issues  or  trends  in  the 
natural  resource  field  have  emerged.  I 
would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you 
about  a  few  of  these  issues. 

Soon  after  taking  office.  President  Reagan 
and  his  Cabinet  made  it  clear  that  the 
budget  was  to  be  the  number  one  priority  of 
the  new  Administration.  Of  course,  the 
broad  outline  of  this  Reagan  Initiative— re- 
duced federal  spending,  a  balanced  budget. 
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dy-Hatfield  Resolution  not  because  there 
are  easy  answers  to  these  questions  and  not 
because  I  want  peace  at  any  price. 

Just  as  I  am  certain  that  peace  at  any 
price  win  never  bring  real  peace,  so  I  am  cer- 
tain in  my  middle  age  that  I  am  no  longer 
willing  to  live  or  die  according  to  political 
labels,  party  loyalty  or  the  visions  of  presi- 
dent9  and  premiers  whose  views  of  the 
world  do  not  include  the  survival  of  my  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren.  It  feels  good  to  have 
the  choice  and  the  right  to  speak  for  life 
rather  than  death. 

Although  Senators  Kennedy  and  Hatfield 
may  be  praised  for  having  the  political  cour- 
age to  say  that  the  time  is  now  and  that  to- 
morrow may  not  arrive,  it  is  no  longer 
enough  for  me  to  merely  applaud  politely 
from  the  wings.  Something  has  changed  and 
I  guess  it  is  me.  I  am  out  of  the  closet  for 
good.* 


GOOD  NEWS  FROM  COOLIDGE 
HIGH 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  so 
much  of  our  time  here  is  spent  trying 
to  deal  with  the  effects  of  bad  news 
that  I  would  like  to  provide  a  little  res- 
pite today  by  bringing  Senators  some 
good  news.  It  comes  from  the  District 
of  Columbia  public  school  system. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time,  stu- 
dents at  Coolidge  High  School  were  of- 
fered an  advanced  placement  course  in 
English.  Next  year,  they  will  be  of- 
fered an  AP  course  in  chemistry  and 
possibly  others,  depending  on  student 
interest.  This  is  all  part  of  a  larger 
effort  to  raise  academic  standards 
throughout  the  school  system. 

The  District  of  Coliunbia  school 
system,  like  many  others,  has  been 
through  some  rough  times,  beset  by 
problems  frequently  not  of  its  own 
making.  To  those  of  us  who  remember 
that  this  system  was  once  one  of  the 
best  in  the  country,  it  comes  as  very 
welcome  news  that  new.  higher  stand- 
ards are  being  set  in  the  District 
schools  and  it  comes  as  no  surprise 
that  the  students  are  reacting  in  a 
positive  way. 

Last  week  Mrs.  Mathias  called  my 
attention  to  the  Washington  Post 
which  took  note  of  the  Coolidge  pro- 
gram on  its  editorial  page  and  com- 
mended all  involved  in  an  editorial  en- 
titled "Looking  Up  at  Coolidge  High." 
I  ask  that  this  editorial  which  ap- 
peared on  May  19.  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  Mrs.  Mathias 
takes  an  active  part  in  programs  assist- 
ing District  schools  and  took  special 
pleasure  in  the  Post  comment. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Looking  Up  at  Coouoce  High 

Coolidge  High  School,  at  the  northern 
comer  of  the  city  of  Washington,  marked  a 
quiet  but  significant  success  this  week.  For 
the  first  time,  some  of  its  students  took  the 
advanced  placement  examination  in  Eng- 
lish. This  year  is  the  first  that  Coolidge  has 
offered  an  advanced  placement  course— an- 
other indication  that  the  city's  schools  are 
now  moving  toward  more  challenging,  and 
demanding,  programs  for  their  best  stu- 
dents.  Next   year,   Coolidge   will   add   ad- 
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vanced  placement  chemistry.  Since  AP 
courses  are  taught  at  the  college  level,  one 
incentit  e  is  that  most  colleges  give  credit  for 
them^  (loolidge's  principal,  James  E.  Camp- 
says  that  he's  prepared  to  consider 
AP  couises  in  any  subject  in  which  as  many 
as  five  students  sign  up. 

High  schools  In  Washington,  and  through- 
out thi4  area,  are  now  trying  to  do  two  diffi- 
cult th^gs  at  once.  They  are  trying  to  in- 
he  range  of  possibilities  for  their 
dents  and,  meanwhile,  raise  the 
for  all  their  students.  Coolidge  is 
e  where  you  can  see  this  double 
at  work.  While  adding  the  AP 
courses]  Coolidge  and  all  of  the  city's  high 
schools 'will  tighten  sharply  the  basic  re- 
quirements for  graduation.  In  science  and 
mathen)atics.  for  example,  this  year's  sen- 
iors mu$t  pass  only  one  coiuse  in  each  to  get 
a  diploita.  But  the  youngsters  who  graduate 
in  1984  Imust  pass  two  courses  in  math,  two 
in  sciente,  one  in  a  foreign  language  and  one 
more  th  an  the  present  four  in  English. 

The  A  P  English  course  was  not  easy  to  fit 
into  Co  >lidge's  curriculum,  at  a  time  when 
the  schjol's  enrollment  is  nuining  higher 
than  ej^jected  and  the  faculty  is  being  cut. 
But  otl)er  English  teachers  agreed. to  take 
somewhat  larger  classes,  to  accommodate 
the  neW  course  with  its  18  students.  It's  not 
only  foj  the  AP  students,  incidentally,  that 
the  coiir-jes  are  getting  more  challenging. 
Susan  Cordon,  who  teaches  the  AP  class, 
has  foia*  other  classes  of  seniors  and  cur- 
rently apme  of  them  are  working  on  Shake- 
speare's sonnets.  One  recent  exercise  had 
the  students  writing  sonnets  of  their  own, 
and  several  of  the  more  successful  results 
are  up  on  Mrs.  Gordon's  bulletin  board. 

Readers  of  this  page  hardly  need  to  l>e  re- 
minded that  curriculum  standards  in  high 
schools  ihere,  as  in  much  of  the  country, 
went  sally  slack  in  the  great  wave  of  educa- 
tional Experimentation  that  began  in  the 
late  19tfOs.  Now,  at  schools  like  Coolidge. 
under  wachers  like  Mrs.  Gordon,  curricu- 
lum is  Koving  in  another  direction.  If  you 
worry  about  things  like  the  country's  scien- 
tific cooipetence,  the  quality  of  its  culture 
and  the  ability  of  young  Americans  to  use 
their  native  language— and  there  is  plenty 
to  worw  about— it's  worth  knowing  that 
there  ate  high  school  teachers  who  share 
these  cbncems  and  are.  doing  something 
about  them. 

•resident,  in  "The  Republic." 
/rote  that  "The  direction  in 
education  starts  a  man  will  de- 
his  future."  This  being  so.  it  is 
of  great  satisfaction  to  me.  as 
Jure  it  will  be  to  all  my  col- 
league$,  that  the  District  of  Colmnbia 
public  schools  are  setting  higher 
standards  today  than  they  did  yester- 
day atid  that  they  are  proposing 
higher  standards  still  for  next  year 
and  the  year  after.  This  can  only 
mean  «  better  future  for  the  students 
enrolled  in  the  system  which  is  good 
news  lar  everyone  interested  in  the 
well-be  ng  of  the  Nation's  Capital.* 
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iiUGAR.  Mr.  President,  today's 

^reet  Journal  editorial  entitled 

Credit  and  Versailles"  raises 

the    most    important    issues 

will  be  discussed  at  the  upcom- 
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ing  "umijiit  meeting  at  Versailles: 
Western  financial  policy  toward  the 
Soviet  blojc.  The  American  delegation 
will  make  the  strong  point  that  the 
West  ought  not  to  subsidize  the  failing 
Soviet  economic  system  with  massive 
infusions  of  credit  at  concessional 
rates.  Thif  is  surely  a  proper  case  to 
make. 

It  is  important  that  the  President 
make  clear  to  West  European  nations 
the  shortcomings  of  current  credit 
policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  Cur- 
rent credi|t  policies  represent  an  at- 
tempt to  knaintain  with  Government 
subsidies  the  prospect  of  relatively  full 
employment  in  several  European  in- 
dustrial sectors  which  are  experienc- 
ing great  difficulty.  The  motivation 
for  these  I  policies  is  understandable. 
But  in  thf  long  run  they  cannot  suc- 
ceed, for  the  Soviet  Union  does  not 
possess  an  economy  which  offers 
much  hone  of  success.  What  results, 
then,  is  a  jcredit  bidding  war  in  which 
the  Soviet  Union  is  rewarded  at  the 
expense  ol!  the  West. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  Jcjumal  editorial  mentioned 
above  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 

Faust,  Credit  and  Versailxjx 

Doubtless!  many  of  the  leaders  at  next 
week's  Versailles  economic  summit  will  take 
the  occasion  to  lecture  President  Reagan 
and  his  tea^i  about  their  economic  policies. 
The  tone  far  the  seven-nation  summit  was 
set  earlier  tmis  week  by  West  German  cen- 
tral bank  pi-esident  Karl  Otto  Poehl,  who 
issued  a  scathing  denunciation  of  Reagan- 
omics  and  asserted  that  big  U.S.  deficiU  are 
one  of  the  chief  driving  forces  behind  the 
high  world-wide  interest  rates  that  are  sup- 
posedly inht)iting  economic  recovery. 

It's  a  familiar  argument  and  we  have  no 
doubt  Mr.  Reagan  can  defend  himself. 
Among  oth^T  things  he  can  point  to  West 
European  tudgeU,  most  of  which  are  at 
least  as  deei  >ly  in  the  red  as  our  own.  More- 
over, some  West  European  governments 
show  even  Fewer  signs  of  coming  to  grips 
with  the  pijoblem:  West  Germany's  parlia- 
ment recenlfly  voted  a  $5.5  billion  Jobs  pro- 
gram to  hJE  funded  by  borrowing,  and 
France's  Socialists  are  dipping  heavily  into 
the  treasury  to  bail  out  their  newly  nation- 
alized industries. 

But  the  riore  we  ponder  the  mystery  of 
high  interest  rates,  the  more  we  think  Mr. 
Reagan  midht  do  well  to  ask  a  few  direct 
questions  about  West  European  credit 
policy  itself  J  Such  as,  if  interest  rates  are  so 
high  and  credit  presumably  is  so  scarce,  why 
are  allies  su(h  as  West  Germany  and  France 
continuing  (o  make  loans  to  our  enemies  at 
below-mark^t  rates? 

We're  referring  mainly  to  the  subsidized 
credits  and  guaranteed  loans  currently 
being  extended  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  build 
the  gas  pipeline  from  Siberia  to  Western 
Europe.  This  $10  billion  project  (and  that's 
a  very  conservative  cost  estimate)  is  being  fi- 
nanced almist  entirely  by  Western  Europe- 
an banks  ^nder  guarantees  and  subsidies 
that  reduce  I  the  interest  cost  to  the  Soviets 
to.  in  some  {cases,  three  or  four  percentage 
points  below  market. 

It  was  Juk  such  government  intervention 
in  the  cred|t  markets  that  helped  fuel  the 
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explosion  of  lending  to  the  East  bloc  in  the 
19708.  The  theory  of  detente  was  that  com- 
mercial relationships  between  East  and 
West  would  lead  to  a  relaxation  of  Cold  War 
tensions  and  encourage  better  behavior  on 
the  part  of  the  Communists.  The  end  result, 
however,  was  renewed  repression  in  Poland 
and  over  $80  billion  of  East  bloc  debt  to  the 
West,  a  large  part  of  which  will  never  be 
repaid,  at  least  in  our  lifetimes. 

That  overhang  of  bad  deot— together  with 
such  other  economic  trouble  spots  as  Argen- 
tina, Mexico  and  Zaire— is  reason  enough 
for  the  credit  markets  to  demand  a  premi- 
um. Banks  the  world  over  badly  need  to  re- 
build their  reserves  to  cushion  against  possi- 
ble losses  as  a  result  of  the  1970s  profligacy. 
One  way  to  do  that  is  to  keep  interest  rates 
high. 

But  it  must  be  even  more  disheartening  to 
the  credit  markets  to  see  that  the  West  Eu- 
ropeans are  continuing  business  as  usual. 
The  $10  billion  initial  phase  of  the  Yamal 
pipeline  is  only  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  in  that 
regard. 

If  the  Soviets  could  supply  the  promised 
gas  to  the  West  at  the  agreed-upon  prices, 
without  threat  of  interruption  in  case  of  po- 
litical crisis,  it  might  be  argued  that  the 
pipeline  isn't  such  a  bad  deal  for  Western 
Europe.  But  what  earthly  reason  do  the 
West  European  governments  have  for  think- 
ing that  these  conditions  will  be  met?  The 
Soviet  Union  can't  even  feed  itself,  much 
less  produce  energy  efficiently.  The  Soviets 
also  have  huge  reserves  of  oil,  but  produc- 
tion is  declining.  Is  there  something  about 
the  Communist  system  that  will  be  particu- 
larly effective  at  delivering  n&tural  gas?  Al- 
ready observers  are  predicting  that  the  Sovi- 
ets will  be  back  in  the  credit  markets  for 
more  billions— some  say  up  to  $25  billion— to 
finance  cost  overruns,  add-ons  and  an  inter- 
nal pipeline  system  that  the  Soviets  can't 
build  on  their  own. 

The  private  credit  markets  know  all  this, 
which  is  why  Western  European  govern- 
ments are  forced  to  subsidize  the  pipeline 
deal  in  the  first  place.  Without  government 
intervention  there  would  be  no  pipeline. 
The  Western  European  governments  have 
struck  a  Faustian  bargain:  credit  for  the  So- 
viets in  return  for  pipeline  orders  for  West- 
em  Europe's  depressed  and  inefficient  steel 
mills. 

It's  not  a  bargain  that  will  be  easy  to 
break,  as  the  case  of  Poland  demonstrates. 
Everybody  knows  that  Poland  is  in  default, 
but  our  European  partners — aided  and  abet- 
ted by  accommodatlonist  forces  in  the 
Reagan  administration— carry  on  as  if  noth- 
ing had  happened.  True,  no  new  credits 
have  been  going  to  Poland,  but  it's  clear 
now  that  It's  only  a  matter  of  time.  The  ar- 
gument is  building— see  today's  "Europe  " 
column  by  Richard  Portes  nearby— that  the 
answer  to  the  Polish  problem  is  to  bail  out 
the  regime  and  get  Polish  industry  going 
again.  Before  the  recent  riots,  Western  Ehi- 
ropean  banks  were  talking  about  deferring 
even  the  interest  payments  on  their  unpaid 
loans  to  Poland. 

But  the  whole  point  of  the  Polish  collapse 
is  that  Communist  economies  don't  work. 
Throwing  good  money  after  bad  won't  help; 
Indeed,  it  will  only  deepen  the  Faustian  di- 
lemma as  or  bankers  and  govenunents  pre- 
tend that  whatever  face-saving  "reforms" 
are  offered  by  the  Polish  JunU  are  truly 
helpful  to  the  Polish  people.  We  will  have 
made  ourselves  party  to  the  conspiracy  of 
oppression  so  that  the  bankers  can  get  their 
money  back.  But  of  course  they  won't  get 
their  money  back— they  wUl  Just  be  sucked 
in  deeper  and  deeper. 


So  it's  little  wonder  the  credit  markets 
aren't  responding  to  the  Canute-like  com- 
mands of  Western  political  leaders.  What 
the  markets  see  is  a  leadership  willing  to  al- 
locate long-term  credit  in  the  most  ineffi- 
cient ways  Imaginable  in  the  hopes  of 
buying  a  few  short-term  votes.  And  they  see 
an  American  leadership  which,  for  all  its 
tough  talk,  isn't  willing  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Reagan  should  lay  aside  the  advice 
he's  receiving  from  the  temporizers  at  State 
and  Treasury  and  force  the  West  to  con- 
front this  issue  squarely  at  Versailles.  If 
Messrs.  Schmidt  and  Mitterrand  try  to 
stonewall,  the  President  should  make  clear 
that  the  U.S.  is  prepared  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  tawdry  game  of  pretending  default  does 
not  exist  where  it  clearly  does— among  other 
things  by  an  official  declaration  that  Poland 
is  in  default. 

Politicians  and  bankers  shudder  at  such  a 
forthright  step  but  we  suspect  that  the 
worst  pain  would  be  felt  by  the  govern- 
ments, which  would  have  to  make  good  on 
the  guarantees  they  have  so  blithely  prof- 
fered in  recent  years.  Mr.  Schmidt  is  hardly 
in  a  position  to  take  such  a  threat  lightly. 

But  it  need  not  be  regarded  as  mere  politi- 
cal hardball.  The  simple  truth  is  that  if  the 
West  does  not  cut  its  losses  soon,  it  is  going 
to  get  in  much  deeper.  And  we've  already 
seen  it  is  the  debtors,  not  the  creditors,  who 
are  exercising  the  leverage  in  the  East- West 
relationship.  If  the  leaders  at  Versailles 
want  to  know  why  interest  rates  are  so  high, 
the  answer  is  simple:  The  credit  markets  are 
betting  that  the  leaders  of  the  West  are 
going  to  plunge  international  banking  into  a 
deeper  mess  than  the  one  they've  already 
created.* 


SENATOR  JACKSON  ADDRESSES 
THE  WASHINGTON  STATE  EN- 
VIRONMENTAL COUNCIL 

•  Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  on 
Saturday.  May  15.  Senator  Henry  M. 
Jackson,  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  addressed  the 
aimual  meeting  of  the  Washington 
State  Elnvironmental  Council  on  a  va- 
riety of  natural  resource-related  issues 
affecting  both  the  Nation  and  Wash- 
ington State. 

So  that  my  colleagues  and  members 
of  the  public  may  have  the  benefit  of 
Senator  Jackson's  views  on  these  im- 
portant matters,  I  ask  that  his  re- 
marks be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  remarks  follow: 
Statement  or  Senator  Henry  M.  Jackson 
Before  the  Washington  State  Environ- 
mental Council 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  with  you  today  about  what  I 
feel  are  a  number  of  critically  Important 
natural  resource  related  issues  facing  the 
Congress  and  the  nation.  We  have  traveled 
many  roads  together  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  some  40  years  ago.  Some  roads 
have  been  rockier  than  others,  but  through 
it  all  1  believe  we  have  been  able  to  main- 
tain a  professional  working  relationship— a 
relationship  that  I  feel  has  been  beneficial 
to  us  both  and  the  nation  as  well. 

Since  President  Reagan's  inauguration 
and  the  convening  of  the  97th  Congress  in 
January  of  1981,  several  significant— and  I 


must  say  troubling— issues  or  trends  in  the 
natural  resource  field  have  emerged.  I 
would  like  to  share  my  thoughts  with  you 
about  a  few  of  these  issues. 

Soon  after  taking  office.  President  Reagan 
and  his  Cabinet  made  it  clear  that  the 
budget  was  to  be  the  number  one  priority  of 
the  new  Administration.  Of  course,  the 
broad  outline  of  this  Reagan  initiative— re- 
duced federal  spending,  a  balanced  budget, 
etc.— was  certainly  predictable.  Perhaps 
what  was  not  so  predictable  was  the  manner 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  budget  and  the 
budgetary  process  would  be  used  to  make 
major  changes  in  policy. 

Nowhere  has  this  tactic  been  more  evident 
than  in  the  area  of  natural  resources.  Interi- 
or Secretary  James  Watt  set  the  tone  for 
this  initiative  when  he  told  a  group  of  na- 
tional park  concessioners  in  Washington. 
D.C..  on  March  9,  1981: 

"I  do  not  believe  the  national  park  system 
should  run  urban  parks.  I  have  strong  views 
on  that.  We  will  use  the  budget  system  to  be 
the  excuse  to  make  major  policy  decisions." 
As  I  will  discuss  in  a  moment,  the  Admin- 
istration certainly  has  tried  to  make  good 
on  this  promise  regarding  urban  parks.  But 
this  drive  to  use  the  budget  as  "an  excuse" 
to  make  major  policy  decisions  has  affected 
other  issue  areas  as  well. 

One  has  only  to  look  at  the  Administra- 
tion's FY  1982  and  1983  budget  requests  for 
programs  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Ijand  Management  to  get 
a  sense  of  this  problem.  In  addition  to  the 
Urban  Parks  Program,  the  Administration 
has  attempts  to  enforce  its  new  "land  ac- 
quisition policy"  by  requesting  little  or  no 
money  for  the  federal  side  of  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  fund  and  recommend- 
ing that  funding  for  ite  "Park  Improvement 
Program"  come  from  the  fund— insuring 
that  land  acquisition  needs  will  have  to  com- 
pete with  maintenance  and  rehabilitation 
projects  for  a  limited  number  of  land  acqui- 
sition dollars. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
President  Reagan's  budget  requests  have 
sought  increases  in  energy,  n^eral.  and 
lands  and  realty  programs  while  significant 
reductions  have  been  requested  for  range, 
wildlife,  and  recreation  programs.  Similarly, 
with  regard  to  the  United  States  Forest 
Service,  increases  have  been  proposed  for 
the  timber  sale  program,  road  building  and 
maintenance,  fire  protection  while  reduc- 
tions have  been  requested  for  recreation, 
forest  research,  and  state  and  private  forest- 
ry programs. 

While  the  Congress  has  for  the  most  part 
tended  to  resist  these  budget-related  policy 
changes,  the  commitment  of  the  Adminis- 
tration to  meet  its  policy  goals  in  this 
manner  is  clear.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  this  procedure  and  think  that  we 
should  all  be  aware  of  the  implications  for 
natural  resource  programs. 

In  a  related  development,  we  have  all  been 
puzzled  by  the  Administration's  reluctance 
to  request  funding  for  the  three  major 
recreation-related  grant  programs  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  the  Interior— 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund,  and  the  Urban 
Park  and  Recreation  Recovery  Program. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  struggling  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  meaning  of  the  "new 
federalism,"  the  Administration's  attitude 
toward  these  programs  is  curious.  Providing 
ample  recreation  opportunities  for  Ameri- 
can citizens  has  always  been  viewed  as  a 
Joint  responsibility   of  federal,  state,  and 
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local  government  u  well  as  private  entitles. 
Nowhere  is  the  concept  more  firmly  emt>ed- 
ded  than  In  programs  such  as  these. 

These  programs  are,  in  my  view,  what  fed- 
eraliam  is  all  about.  They  are  administered, 
to  a  large  extent,  by  the  states  themselves. 
Certainly,  there  is  federal  involvement  in 
and  a  federal  financial  commitment  to  these 
programs,  but  they  are  not  federal  give- 
aways. The  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund,  the  Urban  Parks  Program,  and  the 
Historic  Preservation  Fund  are  fiscally 
sound  and  responsible  efforts  to  help  state 
and  local  governments  meet  a  legitimate 
need.  Nevertheless,  in  its  two  budget  sub- 
missions to  the  Congress  since  talcing  office, 
the  current  administration  has  recommend- 
ed no  money  for  any  of  these  state  match- 
ing grant  programs. 

While  few  dispute  the  need  to  consider 
some  cuts  in  these  programs  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  federal  spending,  these  programs  are 
being  eliminated  under  the  Administration's 
fiscal  1982  and  1983  budgets.  Once  the  Infra- 
structure and  personnel  needed  to  run  these 
programs  are  gone,  they  will  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  revive.  That  is  why  some  of  us 
are  so  anxious  to  lieep  at  least  some  money 
going  into  these  programs— to  lieep  them 
alive  until  some  semblence  of  balance  can  be 
restored  to  our  recreation  priorities  for  this 
nation. 

In  the  meantime,  let  us  hope  that  this 
partnership  in  recreation,  begtm  in  earnest 
in  1965  with  the  Land  and  Water  Conserva- 
tion Fund  and  nurtured  over  the  years 
through  such  programs  as  the  Historic  Pres- 
ervation Fund  and  the  Urban  Parlt  and 
Recreation  Recovery  Program,  will  be 
viewed  as  a  model  for  the  "new  federalism," 
not  destroyed  by  it. 

In  addition  to  "new  federalism."  we  also 
hear  a  great  deal  about  something  called 
"privatization."  While  it  is  not  clear  exactly 
what  this  concept  embodies,  several  Admin- 
istration initiatives  bear  watching. 

8.  Res.  231,  introduced  by  Senator  Percy 
of  Illinois,  would,  among  other  things, 
direct  all  federal  land-managing  agencies  to 
inventory  their  "assete "— for  the  purpose  of 
identifying  lands  suitable  for  sale. 

As  drafted,  this  Resolution  would  directly 
affect  a  variety  of  federal  lands  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  as  well  as 
Federal  property  administered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  The  inventory 
provisions,  and  presumably  the  subsequent 
"liquidation  program,"  could  affect  (1)  Na- 
tional Preserves  and  Recreation  Areas  ad- 
miiUstered  by  the  National  Paris  Service:  <2) 
National  Conservation  and  other  Special 
Management  Areas  such  as  the  California 
Desert  administered  by  the  BLM:  (3)  Na- 
tional Recreation  Areas  and  other  units  of 
the  National  Forest  System;  (4)  units  of  the 
Wild  and  Scenic  Rivers  and  National 
System  of  Trails;  and  (5)  all  of  the  public 
domain  lands  administered  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

While  the  Administration  and  those  sup- 
porting the  Resolution  have  disavowed  any 
intention  of  disposing  of  "national  treas- 
ures," as  presently  drafted  the  Resolution 
contemplates  Just  that.  And  there  is  no  am- 
biguity about  the  proposed  fate  of  BLM  and 
Forest  Service  lands. 

In  testimony  on  S.  Res.  231  before  the 
Senate  Oovenunental  Affairs  Conunittee, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Di- 
rector. David  Stoclunan,  referred  to  much  of 
the  public  domain  and  national  forest 
system  as  "residual  property"  having  "po- 
tential for  higher  and  better  use  in  private 


ownership."  I  can  assure  you  that  I  and  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  do 
not  share  this  view.  I  know  you  don't  either. 
I  can  only  view  this  Resolution  as  an  at- 
tempt t<j  begin  reversal  of  the  Congression- 
aUy-established  policy  that  most  federal 
lands  should  be  reUined  in  fedeml  public 
ownership.  I  see  this  Resolution  as  affirma- 
tion of  t|iis  Administration  s  misguided  com- 
mitment to  the  Sagebrush  Rebellion:  and  fi- 
nally, I  View  this  Resolution  as  the  begin- 
ning of  a  shortsighted  and  narrow-minded 
program  to  sell  our  public  lands  for  a  short 
term  monetary  gain  that  can  only  bankrupi. 
future  senerations  of  Americans  who  use 
the  public  lands  for  recreation  and  relax- 
ation.     I 

Only  sUghtly  less  misguided  is  the  Admin- 
istrations moritorium  on  conveyance  or  dis- 
counted sale  of  surplus  property  to  state 
and  local  governments  and  non-profit  enti- 
ties. With  only  limited  exceptions,  the 
Reagan  Administration,  through  the  newly 
created  federal  Property  Review  Board,  has 
directed  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion not  to  assign  or  convey  any  federal  real 
propertyjf or  public  discount  conveyance. 

This  oollcy  is  clearly  contrary  to  the 
intent  of  Congress  when  we  enacted  the 
Recreation  and  Public  Purposes  Act  and  the 
Federal  lUmds  for  Parks  and  Recreation  Act 
of  1970.  This  policy  fails  to  recognize  the 
multitudf  of  public  and  private  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  American  citizenry 
through  ^he  existence  of  quality  recreation 
and  parH  systems  provided  by  state  and 
local  as  ^ell  as  federal  governments.  And  fi- 
nally, th^  policy  falls  to  recognize  that  this 
nation's  t>ark  and  recreation  needs  cannot 
be  effectively  met  with  money  alone.  This 
last  factor  Is  especially  true  today  when  this 
Administration  is  committed  to  zero  funding 
for  the  Aate  side  of  the  Land  and  -Water 
Conservation  Fund. 

As  I  indicated  earlier,  I  find  both  of  these 
initiative*  very  shortsighted.  I  hope  the  Ad- 
ministration win  reconsider  these  matters. 

The  nrtct  topic  I  should  mention  is  one 
with  which  I  know  you  are  all  very  familiar. 
Secretarj^  Watt's  actions  with  regard  to  oil 
and  gas  leasing  have  made  front  page  news 
all  over  |the  country.  Quite  simply,  since 
taking  office  last  year  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration and  Secretary  Watt  in  particular 
have  created  a  major  controversy  where 
really  none  existed  before.  In  response  to 
Secretary  Watt's  dual  mandate  to  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  to  reduce  the  back- 
log of  oil  and  gas  applications  and  to  pursue 
a  more  vigorous  leasing  program  in  wilder- 
ness area*  in  accordance  with  Sec.  4(d)(3)  of 
the  Wilderness  Act,  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  Issued  three  oil  and  gas  leases 
covering  portions  of  the  Capitan  MounUins 
Wildemels  in  New  Mexico.  In  the  mean- 
time, we  learned  of  recommendations  from 
the  Pore«t  Service  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Managenjent  to  lease  portions  of  the  Wa- 
shakie Wilderness  in  Wyoming:  the  Ventana 
and  Santa  Lucia  Wilderness  areas  in  Califor- 
nia; and  Caney  Creek  Wilderness  in  Arkan- 
sas. Hun<^eds  of  applications  for  oil  and  gas 
leases  art  currently  pending  in  numerous 
other  sifetutorily  designated  wilderness 
areas  incUiding  our  own  Alpine  Lakes. 

The  cu^nt  status  of  each  of  these  situa- 
tions is  different  and  complex.  What  is  im- 
portant, however,  is  the  clear  threat  that 
this  administration  policy  poses  to  this  na- 
tion's wilderness  system.  The  threat  is  real 
and  we  must  all  be  vigilant  if  our  country's 
most  predous  wild  lands  are  to  be  protected. 
Of  couise.  Secretary  Watt  has  responded 
to  this  afelf-generated  "leasing  crisis."  He 
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has  establistied  several  moratoria  on  the  is- 
suing of  leaies  he  doesn't  have  to  issue:  he 
has  prodded  and  cajoled  the  Congress  into 
acting  on  something  that  wasn't  a  problem 
until  he  made  it  one:  and  of  course  he  has 
proposed  a  legislative  solution— the  Wilder- 
ness Protection  Act  of  1982. 

Introduced  in  the  House  by  Representa- 
tive Lujan,  this  measure  would: 

Close  the  ,  Wilderness  System  to  mining 
and  mineral !  leasing  In  the  short  term  but 
would  open  lall  such  areas  after  the  year 
2000  with  apparently  no  protection  at  all: 

Permit  the  President  to  open  wilderness 
lands  to  such  development  even  before  2000 
unless  Congress  passes  a  law  to  prevent  it; 

Apply  national  release  language  to  lands 
Inventoried  during  RARE  II  thus  thwarting 
the  state-byfsUte  approach  to  RARE  II 
that  has  served  us  well  since  1979; 

Establish  unrealistic  deadlines  by  which 
RARE  II  lands  recommended  for  wilderness 
and  for  further  study  must  be  considered  by 
the  Congress  or  else  be  automatically  made 
available  foij  uses  other  than  wilderness: 
and 

Permit  thi  release  of  BLM  wilderness 
study  areas  Ito  non-wilderness  uses  before 
Congress  hasi  a  chance  to  even  review  them. 
It  is  not  clear  at  this  point  what  action,  if 
any,  the  Congress  will  take  on  this  measure. 
To  date,  no  companion  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  thejState.  I  am  hopeful  that  none 
will  be  and  can  assure  you  that  I  will  oppose 
any  effort  toj  move  such  a  bill  through  the 
Senate  Comifiittee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources.     ! 

In  a  relate  development,  like  many  of 
you  I  was  shocked  to  learn  last  month  that 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  had  issued 
five  oil  and  |as  leases  on  Federal  lands  in 
the  Mt.  Bak^r-Snoqualmie  National  Forest 
that  are  part  iof  the  watershed  for  the  water 
supply  systems  of  the  cities  of  Seattle  and 
Tacoma.  Thebe  leases  were  issued  over  the 
objections  of! the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  They 
were  issued  (iespite  the  fact  that  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  cities  have  a  cooperative 
agreement  calling  for  management  practices 
on  Federal  lands  designed  to  protect  water- 
shed values,  j  Since  they  were  issued,  the 
entire  Washington  state  congressional  dele- 
gation has  gone  on  record  in  opposition  to 
the  leases  aad  they  have  been  rescinded. 
Congressman  Lowry  and  1  have  recently  in- 
troduced legislation  withdrawing  these 
lands  from  mining  and  mineral  leasing. 

While  the  immediate  threat  to  these  lands 
appears  resolved,  I  am  deeply  concerned  at 
the  helter-skelter  approach  the  Department 
is  taking  with  respect  to  additional  leasing. 
It  appears  that  there  is  a  policy  of  leasing 
whatever  land  Industry  asks  for,  with  little 
or  no  thought  given  to  the  potential  impacts 
of  development.  Surely,  municipal  water- 
shed lands  should  be  one  of  the  last  places 
leased.  The  ^me  can  be  said  for  Congres- 
sionally-desigtiated  units  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System. 

The  Department's  current  program  flies 
in  the  face  ol  the  principles  of  the  Federal 
Land  Policy  ind  Management  Act  and  the 
National  Fortst  Management  Act,  both  of 
which  I  help^  to  enact  in  1976.  These  laws 
call  for  multiple-use  decisions  on  national 
forest  and  dureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  to  be  t|iade  in  accordance  with  land 
management  plans  which  consider  all  re- 
source values  and  are  subject  to  review  and 
comment  by  state  and  local  governments 
and  the  gener^  public. 

The  Depart>nent's  actions  on  the  Seattle 
and  Tacoma  watershed  leases  reverses  the 
process  to  a  ■!  lease  first  and  get  comments 
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later"  approach.  The  result  U  predictable- 
public  outrage  and  opposition.  Further- 
more, this  "act  first  and  think  later"  ap- 
proach is  bound  to  stimulate  widespread  op- 
position to  development,  even  in  circum- 
stances where  development  would  be  appro- 
priate. 

In  the  weeks  and  months  to  come,  we  can 
only  hope  that  the  Administration  will  pro- 
pose something  more  constructive  with 
regard  to  wilderness— something  more  con- 
structive than  trying  to  resolve  these  self-in- 
duced leasing  "crises." 

Taken  individually,  these  are  all  serious 
problems  facing  various  facets  of  our  coun- 
try's natural  resource  base.  But  taken  to- 
gether, they  are  symptomatic  of  an  even 
larger  problem.  I  fear  that  the  bipartisan 
spirit  that  '  as  for  the  most  part  pervaded 
natural  resource  issues  since  I  came  to  the 
Congress  some  40  years  ago  has  been  seri- 
ously eroded  since  January  of  1981.  While 
there  are  always  differences  of  opinion  on 
how  best  to  manage  our  nation's  natural  re- 
sources-lands, minerals,  timber,  wildlife, 
etc.,  never  have  the  differences  between 
competing  interests  been  sharper  and  more 
contentious  than  they  are  today. 

Former  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, Nat  Reed,  a  life-long  Republican,  ob- 
served in  an  address  before  the  Wildlife 
Management  Institute  that: 

•■[Clommunication  has  been  strained  or 
severed  between  the  Administration  and 
some  major  elements  of  the  conservation/ 
envirorunental  community.  Name  calling 
and  finger  pointing  have  been  common- 
place. Personal  animosities  are  all  too  ap- 
parent. Reasoned  discussion  has  given  away 
to  charge  and  countercharge." 

Unfortunately.  I  think  Nat  Reed's  assess- 
ment is  an  accurate  one.  I  fear  we  are  enter- 
ing a  new  era  of  natural  resource  decision- 
maklng— an  era  of  combativeness,  partisan- 
ship, and  ideological  confrontation.  I  feel 
strongly  that  these  tendencies  should  be  re- 
sisted. I  urge  the  Administration  to  resist 
them,  and  I  urge  you  to  resist  them. 

It  serves  no  one  ^11  for  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  go  on  national  television  an- 
nouncing the  transmittal  to  the  Congress  of 
a  Wilderness  Protection  Act  which,  when 
examined  closely,  does  nothing  more  than 
substitute  limited  short-term  "protection" 
for  long-term  destruction  of  the  wilderness 
system.  It  does  not  foster  good  relations  be- 
tween the  Executive  and  Legislative 
Branches  when  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or repeatedly  states  that  the  Congress  ap- 
proved of  all  his  policy  and  programs  when 
we  have  specifically  rejected  a  number  of 
proposals  and  simply  refused  to  act  on 
many  more  because  they  are  ill  conceived 
and  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation. 
Finally,  it  is  to  no  one's  advantage  to  state 
as  Secretary  Watt  did  recently  that  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  would  not  lease 
certain  environmentally  sensitive  tracts  off 
the  California  coast  for  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment and  then  to  announce  an  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  lease  sale  that  offers  the  off- 
shore areas  completely  surrounding  every- 
one of  these  environmentally  sensitive 
areas. 

We  must  pursue  a  constructive  and  bipar- 
tisan approach  to  the  stewardship  of  our 
public  lands— an  approach  nurtured  and  fos- 
tered by  people  like  Teddy  Roosevelt,  John 
Kennedy,  Olfford  Plnchot,  Stewart  Udall, 
Wally  Hickel,  Rogers  Morton,  and  CecU 
Andnis.  For  while  some  may  choose  to  re- 
member these  men  for  the  political  parties 
they  served,  others  will  remember  them  for 
the  lasting  contributions  they  made  to  the 


wise  stewardship  and  protection  of  our  Na- 
tion's precious  natural  resources.  For  me, 
the  choice  is  an  easy  one. 

Let  me  conclude  by  mentioning  some 
things  that  I  luiow  are  of  concern  to  you 
here  in  Washington.  Our  state  is  blessed 
with  an  abundance  of  clean  air,  clean  water, 
magnificent  forests,  mountains,  fertile  crop- 
lands, and  a  variety  of  other  factors  that 
make  our  state  one  of  the  most  "livable" 
places  in  the  nation.  I  am  becoming  increas- 
ingly concerned  about  a  variety  of  actions 
on  the  part  of  this  Administration  that 
would  subtly  yet  significantly  lower  the 
quality  of  life  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  proposed  what  I 
find  to  be  unacceptable  legislative  or  regula- 
tory changes  in  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Clean 
Water  Act,  and  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act.  The  efforts  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  cripple  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  and  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality  through 
the  budgetary  process  are  well  luiown  to 
you.  I  couldn't  help  but  be  somewhat 
{unused  last  month  when  I  read  that  Secre- 
tary Watt  had  a  little  bout  with  air  pollu- 
tion in  New  York  City.  Evidently  after  visit- 
ing the  City  for  the  day,  he  felt  so  miserable 
because  of  the  poor  air  quality,  according  to 
his  Press  Secretary,  "he  couldn't  even  talk." 
Nevertheless,  Secretary  Watt  continues  to 
lobby  intensively  for  the  Administrations 
position  that  current  clean  air  standards  are 
too  restrictive  and  should  be  relaxed. 

We  are  proud  of  our  lifestyle  here  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
will  vigorously  continue  to  defend  that  life- 
style against  those  in  this  Administration 
who  would  try  to  change  it  for  the  worst. 

With  regard  to  RARE  II,  I  made  my  views 
known  on  this  matter  some  time  ago.  In  the 
Spring  of  1981  I  went  before  the  National 
F\>rest  Products  Association  and  told  them 
two  major  things:  ( 1 )  that  I  opposed  S.  842— 
the  Helms-Hayakawa  National  Release  bill; 
and  (2)  that  wilderness  ought  to  be  desig- 
nated by  the  Congress  not  in  some  Iclnd  of 
nation-wide  bill  with  national  release  lan- 
guage but  on  a  state-by-state  basis. 

While  the  nation-wide  release  bill  has  not 
progressed  beyond  the  hearing  stage,  there 
Is  still  considerable  Interest  on  the  part  of 
some  to  find  an  opportunity  to  move  this 
concept  through  the  Senate.  My  position 
therefore  has  been,  and  continues  to  be. 
that  absent  a  House-passed  bill  and  a  clear 
signal  from  the  other  members  of  the  dele- 
gation regarding  what  they  want  In  a  Wash- 
ington SUte  RARE  II  bUl,  I  see  little  to  be 
gained  by  giving  some  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  a  chance  to  resurrect 
the  Helms-Hayakawa  bill  at  the  expense  of 
our  own  State  bill. 

In  the  meantime.  I  have  written  the 
Forest  Service  expressing  concern  over  its 
plans  to  consider  selling  timber  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  the  Cougar  Lakes  area  until  we  have 
had  a  chance  to  act  on  a  Washington  SUte 
Wilderness  bill.  I  will  continue  to  monitor 
this  situation  closely. 

Legislation  addressing  the  lands  around 
Mount  St.  Helens  is  progressing  well  In  the 
Senate.  I  must  say  that  we— more  specifical- 
ly. I— have  come  a  long  way  since  the  Forest 
Service  first  presented  to  me  its  Draft  Envi- 
ronmental Impact  Statement  in  December 
of  1980.  I  shared  the  concern  of  those  who 
wanted  to  provide  the  necessary  flexibility 
to  manage  the  area  to  protect  the  safety 
and  health  of  our  people,  and  I  was  not  con- 
vinced that  federal  legislation  was  neces- 
sary. I  know  that  many  of  you  felt  that  It 
was  and  is  necessary.  I  now  share  that  view, 
and  we  are  going  to  get  a  bill  this  year. 


A  number  of  you  have  also  expressed  your 
view  that  specific  management  criteria 
should  be  included  In  any  Mount  St.  Helens 
bill.  I  think  some  of  those  suggestions  have 
merit  and  Senator  Gorton  and  I  wlU  be  In- 
cluding provisions  in  our  draft  to  address 
proper  management. 

Additionally,  many  of  you  have  urged  that 
we  designate  the  area  as  a  National  Volcanic 
Monument  rather  than  a  Volcanic  Area. 
While  I  think  the  difference  Is  more  one  of 
semantics  than  anything  else.  I  do  believe 
that  the  public  is  probably  more  comforta- 
ble with  the  "monument"  designation.  I  am 
going  to  work  for  such  a  designation  but  will 
want  to  ensure  at  the  same  time  that  we  do 
not  preclude  the  entire  range  of  legitimate 
uses  that  we  all  want  to  see  take  place  in 
this  area. 

Finally,  there  are  many  ideas  about  how 
large  the  area  should  be.  Senator  Gorton 
and  I  Introduced  a  bill  that  included  the 
acreage  recommended  by  the  United  States 
Forest  Service- approximately  85.000  acres. 
At  the  hearings  on  S.  2133  we  have  heard 
from  those  who  wanted  more  acreage  in  the 
area  as  well  as  from  those  who  wanted  less. 
I  can  assure  you  that  the  acreage  in  the 
final  draft  we  propose  to  the  Committee  will 
be  in  excess  of  the  amount  in  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced. Areas  that  you  and  others  indicat- 
ed were  important  to  protect  will  be  Includ- 
ed. 

In  sum.  I  think  you  can  see  that  both  Sen- 
ator Gorton  and  I  have  tried  to  be  respon- 
sive to  your  concerns  with  regard  to  Mount 
St.  Helens.  I  truly  believe  that  establishing 
the  Mount  St.  Helens  National  Volcanic 
Monument  will  dramatically  complement 
the  Mount  Adams  and  (joat  Rocks  Wilder- 
ness Areas,  Mount  Rainier  National  Park 
and  the  entire  North  Cascades/ Alpine  Lakes 
corridor.* 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
time  draws  near  for  us  to  consider  the 
Judiciary  Committee's  recommended 
version  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  we 
would  serve  our  country  well  to  give 
serious  thought  to  the  very  profound 
and  long-range  social,  legal,  and  politi- 
cal ramifications  this  legislation  holds 
in  store. 

Far  from  providing  a  mere  guaran- 
tee of  the  right  to  vote  for  all  our  citi- 
zens, this  act  might  well  prove  to  be  a 
Pandora's  box  we  will  later  wish  had 
been  left  unopened.  I  refer  my  col- 
leagues to  the  following  article  by 
James  J.  Kilpatrick  in  the  May  26 
Washington  Post,  which  I  ask  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
Why  the  (Thekrs  On  Voting  Rights? 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 

Sen.  Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  still  is  receiv- 
ing plaudits  for  his  "compromise"  amend- 
ment to  the  pending  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  President  Reagan  too 
quickly  embraced  the  Dole  proposal.  Six  of 
10  Republicans  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bought  the  proposition. 

Let  me  put  the  matter  as  bluntly  as  I  can: 
the  Dole  "compromise"  is  no  compromise  at 
all.  It  Is  folly.  In  40  years  of  covering  poli- 
tics, I  cannot  recall  a  more  lamentable  legis- 
lative error.  For  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of   Reconstruction,   the   Dole   amendment 
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would  institutionalize  racist  policies  at  the 
very  core  of  our  public  life— and  there  was 
this  to  be  said  of  the  edicts  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, that  they  applied  only  to  the  defeated 
southern  sUtes  and  that  they  lasted  for  12 
years  only.  Dole's  amendment  would  apply 
to  every  town,  city,  county  and  sUte.  and 
the  act  would  shape  or  control  our  elections 
for  the  next  quarter-century. 

Yes,  the  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1965  was 
fully  Justfied.  Yes,  the  act  has  accomplished 
great  good.  And,  yes,  a  reasonable  extension 
of  the  law's  basic  provisions  would  serve  the 
public  interest.  But  the  bill  already  passed 
by  the  House— the  bill  that  would  be  modi- 
fled  cosmetically  by  the  Dole  amendment- 
is  not  reasonable.  It  is  not  fair.  The  act 
would  perpetuate  a  demeaning  and  time- 
consuming  impoisition  on  those  sUtes  and 
localities  particularly  affected  by  the  law: 
these  jurisdictions  still  would  have  to  apply 
to  the  Justice  Department,  hat  in  hand  for 
approval  of  the  slightest  change  in  a  pre- 
cinct polling  place— and  this  would  continue 
no  matter  how  clean  their  records. 

This  unfairness— this  unrelenting  oblo- 
quy—is the  least  of  the  wrongs  in  the  pend- 
ing bill.  The  more  profound  error  lies  in  the 
violence  this  bill  would  cause  to  a  funda- 
mental concept  of  our  constitutional  doc- 
trine, to  wit,  that  the  right  to  vote  is  an  in- 
dividual right.  Until  this  moment,  we  have 
had  no  inkling  of  "group "  rights  or  "class" 
rights  in  the  exercise  of  our  franchise.  The 
goal  is  that  no  person,  because  of  his  race  or 
color,  shall  be  denied  his  right  to  register,  to 
vota  or  to  have  his  vote  fairly  counted. 

To  that  goal  all  of  us  can  willingly  sub- 
scribe. The  pending  bill  goes  ominously 
much  further.  For  the  first  time  we  find 
language  dealing  with  "minority  participa- 
tion" and  with  "minority  group  registra- 
tion."  For  the  first  time,  we  find  that  no 
change  may  be  made  that  would  "dilute" 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process.  What 
means  this  verb,  'dilute"? 

The  Dole  amendment  would  provide  a  vio- 
lation of  law  "if  based  on  the  totality  of  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  shown  that  the  political 
processes  leading  to  nomination  or  election 
In  the  state  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a),  in  that  its  members  have  less  opportuni- 
ty than  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice." 

What  we  are  creating  by  this  language  is  a 
"protected  class  of  citizens"— that  is.  blacic 
citizens— whose  bloc  power  must  not  be  "di- 
luted." the  implicit  assumption,  and  a  racist 
assumption  it  is.  is  that  blaclt  voters  are  not 
individual  voters;  they  are  group  voters  or 
class  voters.  In  the  language  of  politics 
such  assumptions  are  familiar;  we  speak  cas- 
ually of  the  labor  vote,  the  farm  vote,  the 
Catholic  vote,  the  Jewish  vote.  But  we  do 
not  undertake  by  binding  law  to  protect 
such  groups  against  dilution  of  their  power 
at  the  polls. 

Prom  the  waves  of  thoughtless  support 
given  to  this  misguided  blU.  I  respectfully 
dissent.* 
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SOUTH  DAKOTA  RAIL 
AGREEMENT 
•  Mr,  PRESSLER.  Mr,  President, 
today  is  an  important  day  for  my 
home  State  of  South  Dakota.  Today 
the  final  agreement  will  be  signed  be- 
tween the  Federal  Rail  Administration 
and  South  Dakota,  approving  section 


505  tail  assistance  moneys  for  the  re- 
habilitation of  the  OrtonviUe,  Minn.- 
Teny,  Montana  Line.  This  track, 
which  runs  through  northern  South 
Dakota,  is  a  crucial  transportation 
modf  for  coal  and  agricultural  com- 
modities. 

As  I  the    Ranking    Member    of    the 
Senake   Surface   Transportation  Sub- 
committee, I  have  worked  with  other 
members  of  the  congressional  delega- 
tion. State  government  officials  and 
private  sector  representatives  to  find  a 
solution  to  the  State's  rail  crisis.  I 
havejsponsored  legislation  to  guaran- 
tee aouth  Dakota's  eligibility  for  Fed- 
eral Irail    assistance.    I    have   worked 
closely  with  the  PeBeral  Rail  Adminis- 
tration to  insure  quick  action  on  the 
Stat^  loan  applications.  After  many 
months  of  difficult  and  complicated 
negottatlons  in  Washington  and  South 
Dako^.  today  we  can  point  to  a  con- 
crete and  substantive  accomplishment. 
Oui    great  State  of  South  Dakota 
was  settled  by  men  and  women  who 
had  I    vision  of  the  future,  a  future 
which  promised  prosperity  and  good 
fortutte  in  return  for  hard  work.  South 
Dakotans   have  always  demonstrated 
leadership  and  foresight  in  planning 
for  a  brighter  future.  In  the  late  19th 
century,  with  this  foresight,  they  ex- 
pandejd   a  rail   transportation  system 
servii^  farmers,  ranchers  and  small 
businessmen  in  our  many  rural  com- 
munittes.    The    Upper    Great    Plains 
regioii  became  a  major  food  source  for 
the  refct  of  the  world.  Our  national  rail 
systeiA,  the  finest  in  the  world,  trans- 
ported grain  and  livestock  to  American 
cities  and  international  shipping  ports. 
A  hjindred  years  have  passed  since 
Southi  Dakota's  railroads  were   built 
and  m  uiy  changes  have  occurred.  Our 
economy  is  complicated  and  volatile, 
the  Ai  lerican  people  have  moved  away 
from    nany  of  our  small  towns,  and 
Ameri  ;an  businesses  are  fighting  high 
interei  t  rates  and  declining  productivi- 
ty. In  the  last  decades.  South  Dakota 
has  ejjperienced  a  drastic  loss  In  rail 
service,  widespread  rail  abandonment, 
and  at  urgent  need  for  track  rehabili- 
tation, But.  once  again.  South  Dakota 
provec   equal  to  the  challenge.  Once 
again,  public  officials  and  private  citi- 
zens   uith    foresight    and    leadership 
worker  for  a  solution. 

Todi  y's  signing  ceremony  is  the  be- 
ginnin  r  of  a  new  era  in  South  Dakota 
rail  tr  Einsportation.  Today  is  also  a 
celebration  of  our  State's  historic 
belief  that  prosperity  and  good  for- 
tune come  to  those  who  work  hard 
and  plan  carefuUy.  All  South  Dako- 
tans (an  be  proud  because  today 
marks  the  beginning  of  new  and  con- 
tinued economic  growth  for  our  State. 
Mr,  fresident,  a  recent  article  in  the 
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ed  in  th  e  Record  immediately  follow- 
ing my  r  emarks. 

The  aijticle  is  as  follows: 

BN  TAKtovER  OP  Milwaukee  Main  Line— 

How  Wiu  It  Aitect  the  Wheat  Growers? 

(By  Dave  Aeilts) 

On  April  18,  1982,  the  BurUngton  North- 
em  formilly  took  over  rail  service  on  the 
main  line]  of  tiie  bankrupt  Milwaukee  rail- 
road froni  Ortonvllle,  MinnesoU,  to  Terry, 
MontanaJHow  will  this  development  affect 
S.  D.  Wt^at  Growers  elevators  and  their 
customers  along  the  main  line  and  along 
Milwaukee  branch  lines  recently  purchased 
by  the  state? 

"First  olall,"  says  Grain  Division  Manag- 
er Vince  Brz,  "it  will  reopen  the  gateway  to 
the  West  ^oast  on  all  grain  for  our  elevators 
at  Chamberlain,  Tulare,  Redfield,  Mellette. 
Roscoe,  Bristol.  Andover  and  Aberdeen." 
UntU  nowi  the  gateway  has  been  open  only 
to  wheat  And  only  to  elevators  on  the  main 
line.  It  will  also  establish  a  gateway  to  the 
Gulf  for  these  elevators,  says  Erz.  Previous- 
ly, only  Elevators  on  the  Chicago-North- 
western Riilroad  had  a  gateway  to  the  Gulf 
markets.    | 

Resumption  of  rail  service  on  the  Milwau- 
kee main  l|ne  will  also  open  up  the  possibili- 
ty of  expijiding  services  at  S.  D.  Wheat 
Growers  elevators  which  are  on  rail.  These 
services  riay  include  faster  handling  of 
grain  and  [larger  storage  facilities.  'It  will 
remove  th^  stigma  which  would  have  been 
placed  on  these  elevators  if  the  Milwaukee 
had  pulled  up  its  track,"  says  Erz. 

Another  limportant  advantage  of  the  Bur- 
lington talqeover.  according  to  General  Man- 
ager Warren  Brebner,  is  the  flexibility  it 
will  give  the  Association  in  finding  the  best 
market  fori  the  farmer's  grain.  "If  we'd  lost 
our  trackabe  here,"  he  states,  "we'd  only 
have  been  able  to  go  into  Minneapolis  or 
Duluth  by]  truck.  But  now,  were  able  to 
take  advantage  of  whichever  is  best  for  us." 

"It  also  bives  us  the  opportunity  to  be 
competitive  on  grains  like  malting  barley 
and  duruini  which  normally  must  move  by 
rail  to  get  4  good  price  for  the  farmer,"  Erz 
explains.  Irocessors  of  these  two  commod- 
ities have  iuch  high  priorities  on  so  many 
grading  factors  (including  color)  that  almost 
eliminate  tfie  use  of  trucks  as  a  transporta- 
tion mode.  I 

A  health^  rail  system  fosters  necessary 
competition  between  the  two  transportation 
systems,  wfcich  helps  keep  rates  down.  "If 
the  Milwaukee  would  have  pulled  up  their 
track  going  south  and  the  main  line,"  states 
Grain  Maiketing  Manager  Keith  Hainy. 
"the  cost  cf  moving  grain  by  truck  would 
have  gone  t  p  dramatically." 

Although  grain  hauled  by  truck  has  in- 
creased ove^  the  last  10  years,  S.  D.  Wheat 
Growers  continues  to  depend  on  the  rail- 
road for  reliable  transportation  of  ite  grain 
to  market.  The  percentage  of  grain  going 
out  of  our  elevators  by  rail  used  to  be 
higher  thai  it  is  today."  Hainy  states. 
"Many  factors  enter  into  a  decision  on 
whether  to  ise  rail  or  trucks."  These  factors 
supply,  destination  and  freight 


South  bakota  Wheat  Grower  explains 
the  critical  importance  of  efficient  and 
dependable  rail  transportation  to  our 
State's  farmers.  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 


include  car 
rates. 

During  a  ^ent  car  shortage,  the  coopera- 
tive had  a  tctal  of  715  cars  on  order  at  one 
time.  In  ths  case,  it  was  necessary  to  use 
more  trucfc  in  order  to  get  the  grain  to 
market.  Hcwever  S.  D.  Wheat  Growers, 
which  handles  15  to  20  million  bushels  of 
grain  each  ;  ear,  stUl  ships  a  major  portion 
of  that  grai  i  by  raU.  "If  we  have  compete 
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Uve  rates  in  the  future, "  adds  Hainy,   "We    chairman    of    the    Foreign    Relations  that  region.  It  is  vital  to  the  U.S.  national 

will  continue  to  do  so."                                       Committee  interests  to  assist  Japan  in  developing  and 

Maintaining    a    healthy    rail    system    in        jn  keeping  with  the  committee's  in-  maintaining  a  strong  and  ready  self-defense 

South  Dakota  has  become  particularly  im-    Mention  to  see  that  such  Information  is  ^Pfi*"'5„^!}!fii  ;^lL';Sr^;?''the  i^A^ 

portant  since  the  onset  of  the  energy  crisis     i„^^Ji„»„i„     „.,„ii«ki«     »«     ♦»,«     f.,ii  ceptable  military  balance  in  the  area,  xnis 

which  has  pushed  fuel  prices  up  rapidly  in     immediately     available     to     the     full  ^^  ^  consistent  with  these  U.S.  objectives 

recent  years.  "As  the  cost  of  fuels  increase, "    Senate,  I  ask  to  have  prmted  m  the  and  with  the   1960  U.S.-Japan  Treaty  of 

predicU  Orebner,  "the  railroad  will  be  even     Record  at  this  point  the  notification  Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security, 

more  valuable  to  us  because  of  the  energy     which  has  been  received.  The  classi-  The  sale  of  these  systems,  which  will  be 

savings  it  represents."  The  cost  per  ton  mile     fied  annex  referred  to  in  the  covering  instaUed  on  three  new  destroyers  to  be  built 

of  moving  freight  U  considerably  greater  by     letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the  'n  Japan,  is  in  keeping  with  United  States 

truck  than  by  rail.                                               office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com-  «*esires  that  Japan  expand  its  defense  role. 

In  welcoming  the  resumption  of  services     mittee     room    4229    of    the    Dlrksen  <^»Pa"  already  employs  these  or  similar  sys- 

on  the  Milwat^ee  main  line.  Erz  suggesu  a     R„ii^'                                               Dlrksen  t^ms  and  will  have  no  difficulty  in  absorb- 

few  changes  the  railroad  will  need  to  make        t^wI  *Vifi««tj«r,  f/xii»«rc-  "**  ^^^^  "*"*• 

In  order  to  bring  about  Increased  rail  trans-        ^he  notification  foUows.  The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 

portation  of  grain.    "The  line  must  he  up-     Titrtusx  Security  Assistance  Agency,  will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 

graded  to  permit  trains  to  move  down  the                       Washington,  D.C..  May  30.  1982.  the  region. 

track  at  30-40  m.p.h.,"'  he  states.  "In  addi-  I"  "^P'y  fefe'  ^'-  I-01399/82ct.  The  prime  contractors  will  be  the  McDon- 
tion,  some  sections  of  track  will  have  to  be  Hon.  Charles  H.  Percy,  neU-Douglas  Corp.  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.  (Har- 
beefed  up  to  handle  jumbo  hopper  cars."  Chairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  poon  control  and  launching  systems),  and 
Elevators  along  the  line  have  a  similar  re-  U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.  the  General  Dynamics  Corp.  of  Pomona, 
sponsibility  to  increase  their  storage  capac-  Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re-  Calif.  (Phalanx  close-in  weapon  systems). 
Ity  and  install  facilities  for  loading  unit  porting  requiremente  of  Section  36(b)  of  the  Implementation  of  this  sale  will  require 
trains  if  they  expect  to  maintain  a  healthy  Arms  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding  the  assignment  of  one  additional  U.S.  con- 
rail  transportation  system.                                     herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-59  and  under  tractor     representative     to    Japan     for     3 

Burlington    Northern    has    recently    an-     separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto,  months, 

nounced  plans  for  a  two-year  $30  million  re-     This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 

habilitatlon  project  designed  to  upgrade  the     of  the  Navys  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale, 

line  to  haul  Jumbo  railcars  at  a  minimum     Japan  for  defense  articles  and  services  esti-  ■ 

speed  of  40  m.p.h.  (Trains  on  some  stretches     mated  to  cost  $50  million.  Shortly  after  this  TiurTMAtJv  xtrvn-mn ^Tirsya 

of  track  are  presently  limited  to  15  m.p.h.)     letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to  *^**„„;?^^^  irviie  elfic 

According  to  Erz,  the  rehabilitation  plans     notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALEb 

should  result  in  more  grain  being  shipped     portion  of  this  Transmittal.  (gy  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 

by  rail.  "If  the  line  is  upgraded,"  he  states.             Sincerely,           _,^,^  _  .  ^^^  lowing  statement   was  ordered   to  be 

•well  have  much  better  turnaround  time                                         Walter  B.  Uoon,  nrintPH  in  thP  RrrnRn) 

and  this  will  help  the  car  supply."                                                      _     Acting  Director.  ^"^51^^    j^^jj^^   ^r^esident    section 

timers  IX't'^^n  the  lowlr^tasTu^feml?                      Transmittal  No.  82-59  36(b)of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

being  offered  by  the  railroad  for  unit  trains    Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of  requires    that    Congress    received    ad- 

bound  for  the  West  Coast.  "Because  of  their       Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the  vance   notification   of   proposed   arms 

fast    turn-around,"    explains    Hainy.     "unit        Arms  Export  Control  Act  sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50 

trains  produce  good  revenue  at  lower  rates."       (i)  Prospective  purchaser:  Japan.  million,  or  in  the  case  of  major  de- 

This  freight  savings  is  passed  on  to  the       (jd  Total  estimated  value:  fense  equipment  as  defined  in  the  act, 

farmer  in  the  form  of  higher  prices  for  his                                                                 uxUions  those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon 

«^-    .^                ,         ,      ,,    .„,,.  ,H.    Major  defense  equipment' $37  receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con- 

With  the  resumption  of  rail  service,  the     other 13  *^  y^        oq    calendar    davs    durins 

cooperative  looks  forward  optimistically  to                                                                ^^fss    nas    dO    cwenow-    ™yf    °^8 

the   future   of   rail   transportation   in   the             Total 50  which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by 

state.  "Now  that  the  Burlington  is  operating       >  As  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export  means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The 

the  line, "  states  Hainy. "  we've  got  more  con-    Control  Act.  provision     stipulates     that,     in     the 

fidence  that  we'll  have  rail  service  10  years       ,jjjj  Description  of  articles  or  services  of-  Senate,   the   notification   of   proposed 

from  now  and  we  can  proceed  with  possible     fgred:  Three  Phalanx  close-In  weapon  sys-  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of 

renovations  at  our  elevators."                             ^^^^  ^jjj,  associated  equipment  and  train-  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 

"The    Burlington    Northern    has   always     j^g  ^nd  three  Harpoon  control  and  launch-  Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand- 
been  a  strong  railroad  and  a  believer  in  agri-     j^g  systems  with  associated  equipment  and  j^g    tjjg  Department  of  Defense  has 
culture. "    observes    Erz.    "They've    served     ^^^^  p^rts.  oot-'apH  t^i  nrovidp  the  committee  with 
North  Dakota  well  in  the  past  in  moving      \^^,  gi,„ury  Department:  Navy  (LHJ).  !*^^r^nSinI^  notifir^^   20    Svs 
their  crops  and  we  look  forward  to  a  good        <v)  sales  timmission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of-  »    P'^^H™"^^  "i^^'f'fSi  ^^fi.ioi  ^H 
working    relationship    with    them    in    the     fered.  or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None.  before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti- 
future."»                                                                (vl)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in  fication.  The  official  notification  will 
^_^,^^_^                             the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro-  be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord- 
posed  to  be  sold:  See  Annex  under  separate  ance  with  previous  practice. 
PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES             cover.  I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol-     ,  (^ii)  Section  28  report:  Included  in  report  genate    that    two    such    notifications 

lowing  statement  was  ordered  to  be    '7v?il?fS^ta  reS'ieK^ 'tJ'congress:  20  ^rt '^"^^"S.n^t.rs  mav  innnir.  a. 
printed  in  the  Record:)                              May  1982  Interested  Senators  may  mquire  as 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section                                  —  to  the  details  of  these  prelimmary  no- 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act                      Policy  Justification  tifications  at  the  office  of  the  Conunit- 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance         japan— phalanx  and  harpoon  weapon  tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229. 
notification    of    proposed    arms    sales                                systems  Dirksen  Building, 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million       The  Government  of  Japan  has  requested  The  notification  follows: 
or  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip-     the    purchase    of    three    Phalanx    close-in  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency. 
m*.nt  as  rif>finf>d  in  the  act    those  in     weapon  systems  with  associated  equipment  Washington,  D.C,  May  20,  1982. 
SfceL^f  $14  Su  iSn    UpSS  such  notT     and  Gaining  and  three  Harpoon  control  and  In  reply  refer  to:  I-01397/82ct. 
excess  OI  »14  million,  upon  sucn  noii      ,         hine   systems   with   associated   equip-  Dr.  Hans  Binnehtijk, 
fication.  the  Congress  has  30  calendar    l^^^'i^^d  ^pS^p^  at  an^J^ated  c^t  of  Professional  Staff  Member.  Committee  on 
days  during  which   the  sale  may  be     jsonilllion.  Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent        japan  is  one  of  the  major  political  and  ington,  D.C. 

resolution.    The    provision    stipulated     economic  powers  in  East  Asia  and  the  West-  Dear  Dr.  Binnenduk:  By  letter  dated  18 

that  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of    em  Pacific  and  a  key  partner  of  the  United  February  1976.  the  Director,  Defense  Secu- 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the    States  in  insuring  the  peace  and  stability  of    rity  Assistance  Agency,  mdicated  that  you 
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would  be  advised  of  possible  transmitt&ls  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  £>epartnient  of 
State,  1  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  State  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Northeast  Asian  country  for 
major  defense  equipment  tentatively  esti- 
mated to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Licor, 

Acting  Director. 

DXTERSE  SBCURITY  ASSISTANCE  AGENCY, 

Wtuhinffton,  D.C.,  May  24,  1982. 
In  reply  refer  to:  I-01151/82ct. 
Or.  Hans  Binnkndijk, 

PTQ/eational  Staff  Member,    Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
DiAK  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18 
February  1976,  the  Director,  I>efense  Secu- 
rity Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you 
would  be  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to 
Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec- 
tion 36<b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of 
SUte,  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad- 
vance notification. 

The  Department  of  SUte  is  considering 
an  offer  to  a  Middle  Eastern  country  tenta- 
tively estimated  to  cost  In  excess  of  $50  mil- 
lion. 

Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligon, 
Acting  Direcfor.% 
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ERA 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dead- 
line for  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment  is  just  1  month  away.  As  it 
draws  near,  the  words  of  Susan  B.  An- 
thony are  even  more  true:  "Failure  is 
impossible." 

With  so  many  worlcing  tirelessly  for 
adoption  of  the  ERA,  I  am  confident 
we  will  see  ratification  next  month. 
But  those  who  are  working  against 
ratification  should  understand  that 
ERA  will  not  die  even  if  the  deadline 
is  missed.  Our  efforts  will  continue 
until  the  constitutional  rights  of 
women— 51.4  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion—are secure.  The  ERA  will  be  re- 
introduced, if  necessary.  I  will  cospon- 
sor  it  and  am  confident  it  will  be  rati- 
fied. 

Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  in  1816,  "I 
am  not  an  advocate  for  frequent 
changes  in  laws  and  constitutions,  but 
laws  and  institutions  must  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  progress  of  the  himian 
mind  .  .  .  [Ilnstitutions  must  advance 
to  keep  pace  with  the  times." 

The  pace  of  our  times  is  toward  a 
broader  conception  of  rights,  not  a 
narrower  one;  it  is  toward  more  equali- 
ty not  less.  The  majority  of  Americans 
favor  the  equal  rights  amendment— 
and  the  majority's  will  will  be  done. 


BAIS  CHABAD  TORAH  CENTER 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  June  6,  Congregation  Bais 
Chabad  of  West  Bloomfield.  Mich., 
will    dedicate    its    brand    new   Torah 


center.  This  will  be  the  realization  of  a 
dream  which  began  7  years  ago.  At 
that  tinie,  Rabbi  Berel  Shemtov,  direc- 
tor of  CSiabad  Lubavitch  in  Michigan, 
presided  over  the  formation  of  a  new 
congregation. 

Withii  a  year,  it  was  decided  to 
bring  in  la  full-time  rabbi  and  to  devel- 
op a  syiiagogue  which  would  concen- 
trate op  Jewish  education.  Classes 
ranging  from  the  study  of  Bible  and 
Talmud  I  to  Jewish  customs  and  cook- 
ing weri  initiated.  These  classes  were 
open  to  pll  age  groups.  Soon  an  after- 
noon Hebrew  school  was  opened. 

People  came  to  Bais  Chabad  out  of 
intellectual  curiosity  and  from  all 
walks  of  life.  Many  stayed  to  become 
totally  Involved— and  their  lifestyles 
changed  dramatically.  Others  adopted 
some  of  the  practices  of  Judaism  and 
today  ijebrew  and  afternoon  high 
school  b^tasts  an  enrollment  of  150. 

And  sd,  a  yesu-  ago,  the  decision  was 
made  tol  build  not  only  a  synagogue, 
but  a  Totah  center  where  any  member 
of  the  Jewish  community  would  be 
welcomed.  On  October  1,  1981,  ground 
was  broken;  the  synagogue  held  its 
first  seryices  in  the  new  building  in 
February  of  this  year  and  on  June  6. 
the  coralmunlty  will  gather  to  cele- 
brat«  thib  dedication. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  those  who 
began  tne  process  7  years  ago,  those 
who  shaded  the  dream  and  helped  to 
make  it  ^ome  true  and  all  those  in  the 
community  who  will  benefit  from  the 
traditional  teachings  of  this  center.* 


< 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
during  tfte  recent  debate  on  social  se- 
curity tl|at  took  place  in  the  Senate, 
much  wis  said  about  the  importance 
of  the  program  to  current  and  future 
recipient.  The  result  of  our  consider- 
ation was,  as  usual,  to  reaffirm  our 
commitment  to  maintaining  the  sol- 
vency of]  the  system  and  put  off  any 
specific  kction  until  later.  We  even 
agreed  to  drop  the  social  security  sol- 
vency a^umption  from  the  budget. 
Today's  Washington  Post  contains  a 
column  qy  William  P.  Buckley,  Jr.,  en- 
titled, "Social  Security:  Worker's 
Burden.  "  I  am  going  to  ask  at  the  con- 
clusion ojf  my  remarks  that  Mr.  Buck- 
ley's article  be  included  in  the  Record, 
but  first  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  ob- 


servatio 
Durini 
ty,  the 
Finance 
has  stri 


our  debates  on  social  securi- 
tinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee,  Senator  Dole, 
:n  conscientiously  to  remind 
us  that  lly  1990  there  will  be  three  in- 
creases i^  the  social  security  tax  rate. 
The  scheduled  increases  in  the  tax 
rate  are  hot  the  whole  story,  however, 
because  ihe  taxable  earnings  base- 
annual  epmiings  subject  to  the  social 
security  tax— increases  automatically 
each  year  with  average  earnings  in  the 
economyi  The  taxable  earnings  base  in 
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1980  was  |$25,900;  this  year  it  is 
$32,400.  Bji  1987,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Off  ce  estimates  that  the  tax- 
able earnings  base  will  be  $46,500.  Be- 
tween this  year  and  1990,  the  maxi- 
mum annual  tax  payment  will  more 
than  doublri-from  $2,171  to  $4,705. 

Before  wel  become  too  strident  about 
"cuts"  in  social  security,  it  would  do  us 
all  some  good  to  reflect  on  the  burden 
on  workers  taused  by  the  social  securi- 
ty tax.  To  be  fair  to  current  benefici- 
aries and  future  beneficiaries,  whose 
taxes  support  the  system  now,  we  need 
to  face  the  social  security  issue  head 
on.  As  we  db  that,  we  need  to  bear  in 
mind  that  we  have  an  obligation  to 
those  whonJ  we  so  blithely  tax,  as  well 
as  those  wh«  receive  benefits. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  article 
"Social  Secilrity:  Worker's  Burden  "  be 
included  in  |he  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articl^  follows: 
[Prom  the  W^hington  Post.  May  26,  1982] 
Social  Sh^jrity:  Worker's  Burden 
(By  William  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

Suppose,  jiit  to  suppose,  that  we  were 
bacic  in  1970.1  and  we  huddled  together  to 
talk  about  Sf>cial  Security.  Suppose  then 
that  two  options  crystallized  <mi  how  to  in- 
crease Social  Security  payments  during  the 
ensuing  decade,  to  wit: 

(1)  Social  Security  payments  should  rise 
at  the  same  rate  as  real  income  rises  for  the 
working  population. 

(2)  Social  aecurity  payments  should  rise 
according  as  ihflation  diminishes  the  dollar 
value  of  annual  payments— without  any  ref- 
erence to  rises  in  the  income  of  the  working 
population. 

You  will  halve  guessed  that  although  (1) 
above  makes  genomic  and  moral  sense.  (2) 
above  was  adopted— which,  together  with 
attendant  confusions  of  calculation,  created 
the  present  cnsis. 

Now  here  i4  an  interesting  juxtaposition. 
In  the  interminable  talks  about  the  budget, 
it  was  recently  proposed  that  Social  Securi- 
ty payments  o^er  the  next  three  years  be  re- 
duced by  $40;  billion.  Howls  of  pain  were 
promptly  crariked  out.  The  juxUposition  is 
that  if  Social  Security  retirees  had  been 
raised,  betwee^  1970  and  1980,  at  the  same 
level  as  thejworking  man  advanced,  the 
saving  in  1981  would  amount  to  exactly 
that— $40  billicn.  In  other  words,  at  existing 
levels  of  payment,  because  of  imprecise  cal- 
culations madi  a  dozen  years  ago.  the  Amer- 
ican nonwork^r  is  advancing  by  leaps  and 
bounds  compared  with  the  American 
worker.  1 

Prof.  Martii  Peldstein  of  Harvard,  in  a 
penetrating  aijticle  in  The  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, calculatedl  that  under  existing  practices, 
Social  Securitjy  retirees  are  accumulating 
income  at  a  50  percent  greater  rate  than  the 
American  working  man.  Indeed,  here  is  the 
most  startling  figure  of  all:  the  median 
American  wh«  retires  is  receiving  checks 
equal  to  78  pei-cent  of  the  highest  salary  he 
made  while  he  was  working.  But  that  is  only 
the  beginning.'  Since  he  does  not  pay  tax  on 
those  checks,  the  figure  rises  to  90  percent 
of  after-tax  income  of  the  working  man.  So 
that  the  working  man  who  is  spending  40 
hours  a  week  at  the  factory,  making  mort- 
gage payment^  on  the  house  and  car  and 
educating  his  Children  is  earning  only  a  very 
little  bit  morb  than  the  non-worlcing  man. 
unburdened  b*  young  children,  many  living 
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in  houses  bought  and  paid  for,  with  no  obli- 
gations to  go  to  work. 

Anything  that  is  paid  to  those  over  65  is 
paid  for  by  those  under  65.  It  does  not 
matter  that  those  over  65  contributed  to 
Social  Security  during  their  working  life- 
time—because those  "contributions"  were 
treated  as  current  revenue  and  spent  by  the 
government.  Although  one  speaks  of  "trust 
funds."  they  are.  as  we  all  loiow.  Illusory. 
The  so-called  "deficit"  in  the  Social  Securi- 
ty program  is  merely  the  excess  paid  out 
over  the  amount  paid  in. 

So  what  to  do?  Peldstein  has  a  proposal 
that  is  undramatic  but  meliorative.  Namely 
to  continue  to  increase  Social  Security  pay- 
ments by  the  sum  total  of  that  year's  infla- 
tion—less 2  percent.  Do  that,  until  you 
achieve  parity  between  contributions  paid  in 
the  contributions  paid  out.  Bearing  in  mind 
that  real  Increases  in  Social  Security  pay- 
ments should  not  exceed  real  increases  In 
productivity.  That  program  would  save  $12 
billion  to  $15  billion  per  year,  which  once 
upon  a  time  wasn't  peanuts.  Better  than 
that  is  needed,  and  could  be  expected,  if  jus- 
tice, rather  than  demagogic  cant,  governed 
the  political  dialogue.* 


have  become  synonymous  with  the 
name  Chmielewski  in  Minnesota.  The 
Chmielewski  family  has  been  playing 
polka  music— from  Polish  weddings  to 
neighborhood  dances— for  100  years 
this  month.  For  the  past  10  years,  the 
Chmielewski  family  has  appeared  on 
the  syndicated  "Chmielewski  Pun- 
time"  televised  polka  and  dance  hour. 

With  my  own  heritage  rooted  in 
Poland,  I  am  especially  proud  of  the 
Chmielewski  family  and  their  efforts 
to  preserve  one  of  the  greatest  cultur- 
al gifts  of  the  Polish  people. 

I  pay  special  honor  to  this  family 
that  has  brought  so  much  enjoyment 
to  the  people  of  Minnesota  by  asking 
that  the  following  article  from  the 
Duluth  News-Tribune  be  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Duluth  News-Tribune] 

Pamily  Polka  Bank  Keeps  Time  for  loo 
Years 


CANCER  RESEARCH 
•Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  you 
will  recall,  the  Senate  last  week  adopt- 
ed an  amendment  which  increased  the 
funding  level  for  the  National  Cancer 
Institute.  Unfortunately,  due  to  an 
oversight,  no  mention  was  made  of  the 
role  played  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator  Jepsen,  in 
getting  this  amendment  adopted.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  had  it  not 
been  for  Senator  Jepsen's  efforts,  this 
amendment  might  never  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues 
who  may  not  have  been  on  the  floor 
that  day  during  consideration  of  the 
Heflin-Jepsen  amendment,  I  would 
like  to  review  the  actual  changes. 

First  of  all,  the  amendment  in- 
creased the  budgf'  authority  for 
cancer  research  by  $40,700,000  in  fiscal 
year   1983,  $38,200,000  in  fiscal  year 

1984,  and   $35,700,000   in   fiscal   year 

1985.  In  addition,  outlays  for  cancer 
research  were  increased  by  $22,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  $36,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $37,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  By  approving  these  funding 
levels,  we  were  allowing  moneys  for 
cancer  research  to  be  maintained  at 
the  current  policy  levels. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  mentioned  last 
week,  we  have  seen  tremendous  ad- 
vances in  cancer  research  over  the 
past  decade.  Senator  Jepsen  and  I  are 
convinced  that  by  maintaining  ade- 
quate funding  for  cancer  research,  we 
will  hasten  the  day  when  we  will  find 
a  cure  for  this  deadly  disease. 

Again.  I  thank  Senator  Jepsen  for 
his  support  and  I  look  forward  to 
working  with  him  on  future  legisla- 
tion.* 


THE  CHMIELEWSKI  PAMILY 
•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, the  polka  and  the  schottische 


Carlton— A  century  ago  down  around 
Sturgeon  Lake,  spring's  coming  meant  that 
it  was  time  to  move  the  hay  out  of  the  bam 
and  move  in  a  keg  of  beer,  potluck  fare  and 
Prank  Chmielewskis  polka  orchestra  for  a 
big  neighborhood  dance. 

With  fiddles  and  buttonbox  accordions 
sometimes  toted  on  horse-drawn  wagons. 
Prank  and  his  brothers  became  popular  per- 
formers at  the  rounds  of  house  parties  and 
Polish  weddings  that  lasted  days. 

It  was  May  2.  1882,  that  Prank— a  Polish- 
bom  fiddler  and  farmer— led  the  first  offi- 
cial performance  of  the  Chmielewslti  Or- 
chestra. And  through  100  years  and  three 
succeeding  generations,  the  polkas,  schot- 
tisches  and  waltzes  never  stopped. 

Today,  the  Chmielewski  family  orchestra 
will  celebrate  that  century  of  music  In  a  10- 
hour  performance  from  noon  to  10  p.m.  at 
the  North  Star  Ballroom  in  Carlton. 

"Polka  music  always  generates  a  happy 
feeling  happy  theme,"  said  State  Sen.  Pier- 
ian Chmielewski.  "It's  the  link  that  ties 
people  together  with  the  old  country  back 
home." 

After  Prank,  his  son  Tony— Plorian's 
father— kept  the  family  orchestra  thriving 
with  his  expertise  on  the  fiddle  and  button- 
box.  And  it  was  Inevltoble  that  among  Tony 
and  Tillie  Chmielewskl's  15  children  some 
would  be  musicians. 

In  the  1950's.  Plorian  joined  his  brothers 
Jerry.  Leonard.  Donnie  and  Chester  on  the 
television  stage  at  the  weekly  Polish  TV 
Party.  Prom  that  debut,  the  syndicated 
"Chmielewski  Puntime"  evolved  and.  in 
1972.  the  polka  hour  topped  the  immensely 
popular  "All  In  the  Pamily"  in  the  Duluth- 
Superior  Nielsen  television  ratings.  "Only 
Maude'  was  more  popular,"  recalled  Plorian 
proudly. 

Today  a  fourth  generation  of  Chmielew- 
skis is  keeping  the  tradition  going.  There's 
Plorian  and  Pat  Chmielewskl's  children. 
Plorian  Jr..  Jeff.  Mark  and  Patty,  plus 
nephew  Bart  Stolquist  on  the  bandstand 
these  days. 

And  when  two-year-old  Tony  Chmielewski 
picks  up  his  drumsticks  and  tears  into  some 
polka  lyrics  in  Polish,  the  family  said  they 
may  be  looking  at  the  fifth  generation  of 
music-makers. 

Sunday's  century  celebration  will  be  filled 
with  many  memories  for  the  Chmielewski 
clan. 


Plorian's  mother  Tillie  Chmielewski.  84.  of 
Sturgeon  Lake,  said  she's  heard  it  all— every 
polka,  every  schottische,  every  waltz. 

"A  lot  of  times  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Tony  would  play  the  fiddle  and  we'd  all 
dance  around.  I  don't  know  how  we  got  all 
of  us  in  that  house."  said  Tillie.  "Sometimes 
they  drove  me  just  about  nuts." 

But  she  loved  it  and  so  have  the  multi- 
tudes of  fans,  friends  and  neighbors  who've 
danced  their  way  through  a  century  of 
Chmielewski  music.  The  famUy  group  per- 
forms over  200  shows  and  dances  a  year. 

If  there's  a  Herbfest.  Hostefest,  Rutabaga 
Pest.  Sauerkraut  Day.  Cucumber  Day  or 
Sugar  Beet  Celebration  for  miles  around- 
even  In  neightwring  states  and  Canada, 
there's  usually  been  a  Chmielewski  Orches- 
tra performance. 

"Old-time  music  is  just  a  crave."  said  Plor- 
ian. 

One  of  the  most  rewarding  achievements 
of  the  Chmielewski  musicians  and  the  fami- 
ly's production  company,  added  Plorian.  has 
been  the  founding  of  the  Intematlonal 
Polka  Pestlval,  with  the  fifth  such  event  to 
be  held  June  11-13  at  the  Met  Center  in 
Bloomlngton.  Previous  years  the  festival 
has  been  held  In  Pine  City.  Minn.,  but.  he 
said,  an  Increase  in  festival-goers  prompted 
them  to  move  the  festival  this  year  to  the 
Met  Center.* 


THE  COST  OF  EX-IM 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  histo- 
rians teU  it,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
was  established  after  World  War  II  to 
help  finance  American  exports  to  a 
world  that  was  devastated  by  war  and 
incapable  of  financing  purchases  of 
U.S.  goods.  It  was  set  up,  we  know, 
when  capital  markets  were  relatively 
primitive  and  there  was  an  arguable 
need  for  Government  intervention  in 
financing  international  purchases.  Fi- 
nally, it  was  set  up  during  a  period  of 
internationally  fixed  exchange  rates 
and  the  Eximbank  had  the  effect  of 
making  the  U.S.  balance  of  trade  look 
better,  and  thus,  ameliorate  possible 
pressures  on  currencies. 

Mr.  President,  not  one  of  the  rea- 
sons for  the  Exim's  creation  exists 
today.  We  have  modem  industrial  soci- 
eties capable  of  financing  purchases  of 
goods.  We  have  sophisticated  interna- 
tional capital  markets.  We  have  float- 
ing exchange  rates.  And,  even  if  we 
were  to  again  have  a  system  of  stable, 
fixed  exchange  rates,  subsidizing  ex- 
ports Is  a  mercantilist  idea  that  never 
had  much  value  in  the  real  world. 

The  only  remaining  leg  of  support 
for  the  Eximbank  is  that  other  indus- 
trial nations  subsidize  exports,  and  if 
the  United  States  is  to  maintain  a 
share  of  certain  markets,  we  will  have 
to  subsidize  exports  too. 

The  argimient  in  support  of  this 
practice  has  been  that  the  cost  to  the 
American  Government  has  been  small. 
For  some  years,  this  contention  has 
come  under  increasing  fire,  and  most 
recently,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Minneapolis  published  an  article  in  its 
"Quarterly  Review"  entitled.  "Exim- 
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bank    Lending:    A    Federal    Program 
That  Costs  Too  Much." 

Not  only  is  the  Eximbank  not  free.  It 
costs  from  between  $250  million  and 
$650  million  per  year. 

The  cost-benefit  analysis  of  the 
Bank  includes  the  "opportunity  cost" 
of  not  using  Exim  funds  for  normal 
productive  purposes.  This  .rigorous 
academic  approach  is  not  normally 
used  in  critically  appraising  Federal 
programs,  and  far  too  seldom  used  in 
appraising  Federal  credit  programs.  It 
was  employed  in  my  recent  study  of 
the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program,  al- 
though I  acknowledge  that  the  author 
of  the  Exim  study  utilized  a  far  more 
sophisticated  method  of  calculating 
the  opportunity  cost  of  Exim  funds 
than  did  my  study  of  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  our  next 
debate  on  more  money  for  Exim  can 
have  the  benefit  of  this  significant 
study,  I  ask  that  .the  study  by  Mr. 
John  H.  Boyd,  senior  economist  of  the 
research  department  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Minneapolis  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  along  with  appropri- 
ate charts  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  study  follows: 

Eximbank  Lending:  A  Federal  Program 

That  Costs  Too  Mdch  • 

(John  H.  Boyd) 

Too  good  to  be  true  may  be  a  tired  phrase, 
but  it  seems  to  fit  the  claims  made  for  a 
•  large,  relatively  obscure  federal  agency,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  of  the  United  States 
(Eximbank).'  This  agency  tries  to  encourage 
the  exporting  of  U.S.  goods  and  services, 
primarily  by  offering  loans  to  foreign  im- 
porters at  rates  cheaper  than  they  could  get 
elsewhere.  In  doing  this,  Eximbank  claims 
to  cost  its  owners.  U.S.  taxpayers,  nothing, 
since  it  does  not  receive  money  from  Con- 
gress and  is  run  Instead  much  like  a  private 
firm.  In  fact,  some  say,  the  agency  may  ac- 
tually be  benefiting  taxpayers,  since  ite 
books  usually  show  a  profit. 

To  economists,  despite  Eximbank's  profit, 
the  fact  that  the  agency  offers  loans  at 
below-market  rates  is  a  sure  sign  of  a  subsi- 
dy for  which  someone,  usually  taxpayers, 
must  pay.  An  accounting  profit  merely 
means  Eximbank's  recorded  income  is  ex- 
ceeding its  recorded  expenses.  For  an  eco- 
nomic profit— that  is  a  real  benefit  to  tax- 
payers—Eximbanli's  income  must  exceed  its 
recorded  exp^ps^s  plus  its  owners"  opportu- 
nttM^coj^fir^yment  to  taxpayers  for  invest- 
ing tTJelr  funds  in  this  agency  rather  than 
somewhere  else.  Recent  data  show  clearly 
that,  in  order  to  offer  loans  at  below-market 
rates.  Eximbank  has  been  giving  taxpayers 
a  below-market  return  on  their  investment. 
The  difference  between  the  return  they 
could  have  been  making  and  Eximbank's 
return  has  thus  been  the  agency's  hidden 
cost  to  taxpayers. 


•This  research  was  partially  supported  by  the 
Sloan  Foundation  and  by  the  Banking  Research 
Center.  Northwestern  University. 

■In  fiscal  1980.  Eximbank  ranked  third  among 
the  U.S.  government's  direct  loan  programs.  The 
top  five  had  the  following  loan  obligations  or  com- 
mitments: Agricultural  Credit  and  Insurance.  »7.5 
billion;  Rural  Housing  Insurance  Fund,  $6.8  billion; 
Export-Import  Bank,  $5.5  billion;  Agricultural  Price 
Supports.  $4.9  billion;  Federal  Housing  Administra- 
tion. »3.0  billion  (U.8.  President,  various  dates). 


Were  i  Eximbank  a  private  firm  rather 
than  a  feovemment  agency,  one  mOst  sus- 
pect that  its  owners  would  have  pulled  out 
long  ag4  in  favor  of  a  truly  profitable  enter- 
it  how  large  the  owners'  hidden 
tiers  for  the  continuation  of  a  gov- 
program.  though.  If  the  cost  is 
lall.  the  program  may  be  justified 
greater  benefits,  to  society  as  a 
ilch  the  program  provides  as  side 
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.  studies  of  Eximbank's  lending  pro- 
gram ha^e  tried  to  measure  Its  hidden  direct 
cost,  or  subsidy.  Using  simple  measures  of 
the  opportunity  cost  of  taxpayers'  funds, 
they  haie  generally  concluded  that  the  sub- 
sidy exla*  and  is  moderate.  These  estimates 
of  the  subsidy  have  been  small  enough  for 
supportors  of  Eximbank  to  argue,  apparent- 
ly successfully,  that  the  subsidy  is  dwarfed 
by  the  i^ogram's  large  positive  side  effects 
on,  for  ^xample,  export  demand  and  em- 
ployment. Overall,  supporters  have  said,  the 
benefite  to  society  of  Eximbank's  lending 
programifar  exceed  Its  costs. 

My  stiJdy  of  Eximbank's  lending  program 
points  tfc  quite  a  different  conclusion.  A 
formal  c6st-benefit  analysis  of  the  program. 
it  improjres  on  previous  studies  by  using  a 
theoretiiaiy  defensible  measure  of  the  op- 
portunitj  cost  of  taxpayers'  invested  funds 
to  evaluite  the  benefits  they  receive  from 
Exlmbaiw  lending.  Based  on  the  costs  and 
benefits  toming  directly  through  Eximbank, 
my  stud^  concludes  that  during  the  years 
studied,  1976-80,  Eximbank's  lending  pro- 
gram wai  Indeed  subsidized  and  much  more 
heavily  than  previous  studies  have  suggest- 
ed. According  to  my  estimates,  this  pro- 
gram's aanual  costs  exceeded  its  benefits  by 
an  average  of  about  $200  million.  The  subsi- 
dy increased  substantially  over  the  sample 
period  Apd  by  1980  may  have  reached  as 
high  as  $650  million. 

Obvioufely,  side  effects,  or  Indirect  bene- 
fits, would  have  to  be  significant  to  over- 
whelm iirect  costs  of  that  magnitude. 
Whether!  or  not  they  are  Is  highly  question- 
able. Exknbank's  indirect  benefits  are  ex- 
tremely hard  to  identify,  much  less  meas- 
ure; Som^  argtiments  about  side  effects  ben- 
efiting sdciety  are  flawed,  and  some  can  be 
countered  with  arguments  that  the  effect  is 
a  cost,  nit  a  benefit.  Given  this  ambiguity, 
and  my  blew  estimates  of  the  subsidy.  It 
seems  limpproprlate  to  count  on  Indirect 
benefits  io  justify  a  costly  government  pro- 
gram llkej  EximbatUi  lending. 

ixiMBANK'S  ENDS  AND  MEANS 

ExlmbAik's  current  broad  objective  has 
evolved  feomewhat  haphazardly  over  its 
nearly  SO^year  history.  When  first  chartered 
by  executive  order  in  1934,  the  bank's  objec- 
tive was  lo  promote  trade  just  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  During 
the  worldwide  depression  before  World  War 
II,  Its  objective  was  expanded  to  Include  as- 
sisting injdomestlc  U.S.  recovery  and  provid- 
ing credos  which  were  unobtainable  from 
private  sources.  During  World  War  II,  Ex- 
imbank Vas  used  strategically,  providing 
export  crtedlte  to  U.S.  allies,  and  Immediate- 
ly after  ttie  war.  It  served  as  a  reconstruc- 
tion lender  to  western  Europe.  In  the  1950s, 
the  ageniy's  attention  shifted  primarily  to 
less-develbped  nations,  particularly  those  In 
Latin  Aiierlca.  serving  as  a  development 
bank  to  the  western  hemisphere.  Finally,  In 
tl^e  1960<.  Eximbank  changed  its  emphasis 
once  m#re.  away  from  developmental 
projects  ind  toward  the  explicit  promotion 
of  U.S.  eecports.  This  last  change  of  focus 
orlglnallji  reflected  governmental  concern 
over  thejgradual  deterioration  in  the  U.S. 
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trade  position.  The  policy  has  continued  to 
the  present  day,  and  Eximbank  is  now  best 
described  as  a  general  export  credit  agency 
of  the  Unite  1  States  government.* 

A  general  rationale  for  this  type  of  gov- 
ernment agency  Is  usually  foimd  In  the 
problems  Inlterent  In  cross-border  trade.  For 
example,  thi  buyers  and  sellers  involved  In 
export  transactions  are  often  thousands  of 
miles  apart  land  know  little  about  one  an- 
other. Becaiise  of  this  distance  and  unfamll- 
larity.  Impoiters  may  be  unwilling  to  pay  In 
advance  of  jarrival  and  Inspection  of  the 
goods,  but  Exporters  may  be  unwilling  to 
extend  credit.  Without  some  kind  of  govern- 
ment Intervention  to  overcome  such  prob- 
lems. It  is  thought,  many  export  transac- 
tions would  Dot  be  made. 

Eximbank  !has  designed  several  programs 
aimed  at  making  the  export  of  U.S.  goods 
and  services  iless  problematic.  One  program 
is  Insurancejwhich  Eximbank  offers  to  U.S. 
exporters.  Fbr  a  premium,  the  bank  will 
Insure  agalnft  default  by  the  Importer/bor- 
rower. Moreover.  It  will  Insure  against  forms 
of  risk  whlah  are  unique  to  cross-border 
lending:  fori  example,  the  possibility  that 
war,  revolution,  expropriation,  or  currency 
inconvertibility  may  render  the  Importer 
unable  to  pa^  even  If  It  Is  willing.  Since  the 
proceeds  of]  Insurance  are  assignable  to 
banks,  the  insurance  policy  stands  as  excel- 
lent collateral  for  third-party  financing  and 
Is  often  used! in  that  way.  Insurance  Is  avail- 
able for  sho^-  and  Intermediate-term  cred- 
its, of  up  to  Jive  years  maturity.  The  Exim- 
bank insurance  program  is  quite  large,  with 
about  (6  billion  of  policies  in  force  as  of 
September  1$80  (Export-Import  Bank,  vari- 
ous dates). 

Exlmbank'ii  long-term  support  takes  the 
form  of  either  loans  made  directly  to  for- 
eign borrowers  or  loan  guarantees  given  to 
private  U.S.  financial  institutions.  These 
two  forms  of  support  are  often  combined  in 
a  single  package  in  which  Eximbank  agrees 
to  be  repaid; after  the  private  lender.  The 
effect  is  to  (*eate  a  short-maturity  guaran- 
teed loan  foi  the  private  lender  (usually  a 
commercial  l|ank)  and  a  long-maturity  loan 
for  the  agenc^. 

By  far  th«  largest  of  Eximbank's  oper- 
ations Is  Itsjdlrect  lending  program.  As  of 
September  1^0,  its  outstanding  direct  loans 
totaled  $13.8j  billion  (Export-Import  Bank, 
various  dates).  The  longest  maturity  on 
these  loans  ie  normally  12  years,  although 
exceptions  miay  be  made  imder  special  cir- 
cumstances. In  recent  years,  the  average 
maturity  of  jnew  loans  has  been  about  7 
years  (U.S.  Ifresident,  various  dates).  Most 
typically  flnaficed  by  Eximbank  are  exports 
of  long-lived  capital  goods,  especially  air- 
craft and  majchinery,  goods  which  are  pro- 
duced by  a  liandful  of  large  U.S.  corpora- 
tions.' Interest  rates  are  always  fixed  for 
the  life  of  i  he  loan,  and  Eximbank  will 
commit  to  a  ute  up  to  180  days  in  advance 
of  lending  wi  Lhout  charging  a  commitment 
fee,* 
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'See  Rendell  1976  for  an  excellent  discussion  of 
Eximbank's  origins  and  early  history. 

'In  1980.  for  I  example.  27  percent  of  the  bank's 
loans  went  to  finance  Boeing  Company  exports.  An- 
other 40  percent  went  to  Westinghouse.  Combus- 
tion Engineeritig.  McDonnell  Douglas,  Western 
Electric,  Lockheed,  and  General  Electric  (Reilly 
1981,  p.  42). 

♦  More  compli  te  discussions  of  the  loan,  guaran- 
tee, and  Insurar  ce  programs,  their  terms  and  condi- 
tions, may  be  f<  und  in  Export-Import  Bank,  undat- 
ed. A  brief  but  excellent  description  is  provided  in 
Continental  Bai  ik,  undated. 


77te  tubsidy:  where  it  cornea  from  and  where 
it  goes 

In  many  ways,  Elxlmbank  operates  much 
like  a  private  commercial  bank.  It  borrows 
in  one  market  and  lends  in  another,  it  is  ex- 
posed to  risk  of  default  and  risk  of  Interest 
rate  fluctuations,  and  It  usually  earns  an  ac- 
counting profit.  Also  like  a  private  corpora- 
tion, Eximbank  Is  financed  partly  with  debt 
and  partly  with  equity,  the  equity  being 
composed  of  an  Initial  Investment  (of  $1  bil- 
lion by  the  U.S.  Treasury)  and  retained 
earnings  (of  about  $2.2  billion  so  far). 

In  other  ways,  Eximbank  Is  different  from 
a  commercial  bank,  however.  It  has  a  highly 
specialized  loan  portfolio  composed  exclu- 
sively of  export  credits,  and  as  discussed 
above.  It  has  a  large  insurance  program.  In 
addition,  Eximbank  has  special  advantages 
given  to  it  by  Congress.  It  borrows  from  the 
Treasury  at  a  risk-free  rate  of  Interest, 
through  the  Federal  Financing  Bank,  and  it 
pays  no  taxes.  Its  equity  Is  held  by  the  gov- 
ernment sector  and  Is  not  required  to  earn  a 
market  rate  of  return  for  the  agency  to  stay 
in  business. 

These  special  advantages  over  commercial 
banks  let  Eximbank  offer  low  Interest  rates 
on  Its  loans  and  yet  still  show  a  profit  In 
most  years.  Eximbank's  authority  to  borrow 
funds  at  a  risk-free  rate  of  interest  through 
the  Federal  Financing  Bank  helps  it  profit: 
commercial  lenders  with  loan  portfolios  as 
risky  as  Eximbank's  must  pay  a  premliun 
over  the  risk-free  rate  when  they  raise 
funds  In  private  credit  markets."  Cheap 
funds  aren't  enough  to  let  Eximbank  profit, 
though,  since  on  average  It  charges  import- 
ers even  less  than  the  risk-free  rate  of  Inter- 
est. In  order  to  show  a  profit  while  lending 
at  rates  lower  than  those  at  which  It  bor- 
rows, Eximbank  exploits  another  of  Its  spe- 
cial advantages.  It  finances  some  of  Its  lend- 
ing with  equity  Instead  of  credit  and  pays  its 
equity  holders,  U.S.  taxpayers,  less  than  a 
market  rate  of  return  on  their  investment. 
As  a  result  of  this  equity  financing,  Exim- 
bank loami  out  more  money  than  it  borrows, 
and  the  total  amount  of  interest  it  earns  on 
its  low-priced  loans  usually  exceeds  the  total 
amoimt  of  Interest  It  pays  on  its  higher- 
priced  debts.  The  difference  between  Inter- 
est earned  and  interest  paid  shows  up  In  Ex- 
imbank's books  as  a  profit. 

As  noted  earlier,  however,  this  profit  actu- 
ally Indicates  a  loss  for  U.S.  taxpayers.  To 
record  the  accounting  profit,  remember.  Ex- 
imbank pays  taxpayers  a  smaller  retium  on 
their  Investment  than  they  could  have  re- 
ceived elsewhere.  (In  economic  terms,  Exim- 
bank does  not  cover  the  opportunity  cost  of 
using  taxpayers'  funds.)  During  1976-80,  for 
example,  the  agency's  return  on  equity  aver- 
aged 4  Vi  percent.  Had  taxpayers'  Investment 
In  Eximbank  been  Invested  elsewhere,  it 
could  have  earned  much  more  and  so  made 
Uxpayers  better  off.  If  paid  to  the  Treasury 
on  behalf  of  taxpayers,  the  higher  earnings 
could  have  been  passed  on  to  them  through 
lower  taxes.  If  Eximbank  had  simply  been 
shut  down  and  taxpayers'  Investment  re- 
turned to  them,  they  Individually  could 
have  earned  the  higher  market  return  on 
their  funds.  The  difference  between  Exim- 
bank's earnings  and  the  earnings  available 
In  the  private  marketplace,  then.  Is  the 
amoimt  taxpayers  lose  as  a  result  of  Exim- 
bank's effort  to  encourage  exporting  by  of- 


>  Eximbank  loans  are  indeed  risky,  and,  as  ex- 
plained In  the  box  on  the  agency's  accounting  pro- 
cedures, it  has  had  significant  lonses  due  to  loan  de- 
faults and  restructuring. 


fering  Importers  cheap  loans.  It  Is  obviously 
taxpayers  who  pay  for  this  subsidy. 

Who  actually  gets  the  subsidy  is  not  quite 
so  obvious.  When  subsidized  flnanciiig  is 
available  to  buyers  of  a  good,  sellers  can  and 
wUl  raise  their  prices.  Who  captures  the 
subsidy  therefore  depends  on  how  the  quan- 
tities of  goods  demanded  and  supplied  are 
affected  by  changes  In  the  good's  price,  that 
Is,  on  the  shapes  of  the  good's  demand  and 
supply  curves.  These  shapes  are  not  easy  to 
determine  and  can,  of  course,  be  consider- 
ably different  for  different  types  of  goods.  I 
will  not  attempt  to  define  these  ciures  for 
the  various  types  of  exports  supported  by 
Eximbank  lending.  In  general,  though.  It  is 
reasonable  to  assimie  that  the  curves  are 
shaped  in  a  way  that  causes  the  subsidy  to 
t>e  shared  to  some  extent  between  buyers 
and  sellers.  In  this  case,  foreign  importers 
and  U.S.  exporters. 

THE  COST-BENEFIT  FRAMEWORK 

The  fact  that  Eximbank's  direct  lending 
sul>sldy  exists  can  be  demonstrated  and  its 
size  estimated  using  a  form  of  cost-benefit 
analysis.  This  procedure  is  frequently  used 
by  economists  to  appraise  the  desirability  of 
Investing  In  public  projects  such  as  dams, 
subways,  and  airports  (Boyd  and  Kwast 
1981.  Layard  1972).  The  basic  framework  Is 
fairly  simple,  closely  akin  to  the  capital 
budgeting  procedure  used  by  private  enter- 
prises in  reaching  their  Investment  deci- 
sions. 

For  a  public  project,  first  its  costs  are 
identified  and  estimated,  including  those  In- 
curred directly  by  the  government  and  any 
Indirect  costs  which  may  be  borne  by  Indi- 
viduals and  firms  In  the  private  sector.  Next 
the  project's  benefits,  both  direct  and  indi- 
rect, are  Identified  and  estimated.  All  costs 
and  benefits  must  be  quantified,  and  this 
may  be  est)ecially  difficult  for  Indirect  costs 
and  benefits— for  example,  assigning  a 
dollar  value  to  lives  saved  by  a  better  high- 
way or  the  recreational  value  of  reservoir. 
Nevertheless,  to  be  able  to  compare  all  costs 
and  benefits,  everything  must  be  put  in  ex- 
plicit dollar  magnitudes. 

Since  costs  or  benefits  may  occur  in  future 
periods  as  well  as  In  the  present,  and  people 
value  dollars  available  to  invest  now  more 
than  dollars  promised  later,  some  way  must 
be  adopted  to  put  all  these  estimates  on  the 
same  present  value  basis.  The  rate  used  to 
discount  costs  and  benefits  must  be  chosen 
carefully.  It  must  represent  the  best  rate  of 
return  the  public's  resources  could  have 
earned  on  a  comparably  risky  project 
(again,  the  opportunity  cost  of  using  these 
resources).  In  that  way.  the  costs  and  bene- 
fits of  the  public  sector  project,  when  dis- 
counted and  compared,  will  properly  Indi- 
cate where  society  would  Ijeneflt  most  from 
having  Its  resources  invested. 

Comparing  those  dlscoimted  values  Is,  nat- 
urally, the  final  step  of  a  cost-benefit  analy- 
sis. If  society's  present  value  of  estimated 
benefits  exceeds  Its  present  value  of  esti- 
mated costs,  the  project  can  be  expected  to 
produce  net  public  benefits  and,  according- 
ly, should  be  undertaken.  Otherwise,  it 
should  be  passed  up. 

My  procedure 
Eximbank's  direct  lending  program  al- 
ready exists,  of  course,  so  what  my  cost-ben- 
efit analysis  will  actually  be  doing  Is  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  It  should  exist,  and  If 
not  (as  I  suspect),  how  big  the  cost  to  tax- 
payers has  been.  The  procedure  I  use  In- 
cludes all  of  the  basic  steps  of  the  standard 
procedure,  but  not  quite  In  the  usual  order. 
Since  the  Indirect  costs  and  benefits  of  Ex- 


imbank lending  are  very  hard  to  identify 
and  measure.  I  begin  by  ignoring  them  and 
work  simply  with  direct  costs  and  benefits. 
Once  the  difference  between  the  direct  ef- 
fects has  been  estimated.  I  discuss  the  most 
frequently  cited  Indirect  effects.  Before  esti- 
mating anything,  though,  I  Identify  the  ap- 
propriate way  to  define,  discount,  and  com- 
pare direct  costs  and  benefits.  Then,  since 
selecting  a  discount  rate  is  so  Important  to  a 
proper  estimation  of  costs  and  benefits,  I 
spend  a  lot  of  time  doing  that  carefully.  In 
order  to  do  all  the  calculations  of  costs  and 
benefits  efficiently,  that  is,  I  postpone  all 
their  quantifications  until  after  a  discount 
i^te  has  been  defined  and  estimated. 

The  first  task,  then,  is  identification.  For 
Eximbank's  lending  program,  direct  costs 
per  period,  C  are  the  dollar  amoimt  of  new 
direct  loans  the  agency  grants  In  year  L 
These  loans  can  be  considered  a  form  of 
direct  government  Investment,  that  Is.  re- 
source-using expenditures  like  the  building 
of  a  subway  system  or  a  dam.  Since  the 
agency's  costs  are  confined  to  each  year, 
they  do  not  have  to  be  discounted.  Its  direct 
benefits  do.  however:  In  each  year  they  are 
the  future  stream  of  payments  Eximbank 
will  be  receiving  on  the  year's  lending.  Thus. 
In  year  t,  the  costs  C  produce  the  benefit 
stream  B,  =  bi,„b,., b,.,,  where  b  repre- 
sents payments  on  both  the  principal  of  Ex- 
imbank loans  and  the  interest  on  those 
loans  and  n  is  their  maturity  In  years.  Then, 
using  the  standard  discoimting  equation, 
the  present  value  of  direct  benefits,  r,,  is 


(1)    r,  =  2;;.,  [fc/d-t-mMI 

where  m',  Is  a  dlscoimt  rate  (note  yet  de- 
fined). 

This  equation  does  not  show  all  that  must 
be  considered  when  computing  the  present 
value  of  Eximbank's  benefits,  though.  In 
particular,  it  does  not  explicitly  show  how 
the  agency's  stream  of  payments  on  loans 
varies  over  time.  Recall  that  Eximbank 
often  cooperates  with  private  financial 
firms  in  making  export  loans.  In  such  ar- 
rangements, it  takes  long  maturities  on  a 
particular  credit,  and  the  private  lender 
takes  the  short  maturities.  Operationally, 
the  borrower  pays  a  constant  amoimt  of  In- 
terest and  principal  in  each  year,  but  princi- 
pal payments  go  first  to  the  private  lender, 
until  its  portion  of  the  loan  is  paid  off,  and 
then  to  Eximbank.  The  result  Is  that  Exim- 
bank's cash  flows  exhibit  a  discrete  increase 
part  way  through  the  life  of  a  loan. 

This  can  be  written  Into  the  equation  rep- 
resenting the  present  value  of  Eximbank's 
t>eneflts.  To  do  that,  let  lir  be  the  delay  In 
payme.nts  to  Eximbank  as  a  percentage  of 
average  loan  maturity  and  m,  be  the  average 
rate  of  Interest  on  Eximbank's  new  loans. 
Further,  assume  its  loans  are  to  be  repaid 
semiannually,  as  Is  standard  for  the  agency. 
Then  equation  ( 1 )  becomes 

(2)    r,  =  (C,/in*,)(m,|l-Il-(-(m',/2)r'"| 
-t^  [n(  1  -  il.))- 'X  {[1 -i-(m*,/2)]-'-*- ' 
-[l-^(m*,/2)]-"}) 

which  is  a  more  useful  definition  of  the 
present  value  of  direct  benefits.*  [Deriva- 
tion of  (2)  Is  straightforward,  but  tedious, 
and  will  not  be  presented.] 

Finally,  comparing  the  present  value  of 
direct    benefits    to    direct    costs,    the    net 


*  The  rate  earned  by  Eximbank  is  actually  some- 
what lower  than  the  effective  rate  of  interest  paid 
by  the  borrower  because  of  the  delay  in  principal 
repayments. 
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present  value  of  benefits,  N,,  is  defined 
simply  as 

(8)    N,  =  r,-  G. 

If,  as  I  expect,  JV,<0.  this  implies  that  direct 
costs  exceed  direct  benefits  and  that  the 
public  is  providing  a  tubtidy  of  amount  -N, 
to  Eximbank's  lending  program. ' 

To  compute  the  present  value  of  Exim- 
bank's benefits,  I  use  a  risk-adjusted  private 
marke  ate,  wi*,,  that  is.  a  rate  which  a 
competitive  private  firm  would  have 
charged  had  It  made  the  same  loans  Exim- 
bank  did.  It  can  be  shown  tliat  this  discount 
rate  correctly  represents  the  opportunity 
cost  of  the  public's  resources  if  private  cap- 
ital markets  are  perfectly  competitive  and  if 
the  government  investment  imder  consider- 
ation is  in  a  risk  class  available  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  (Holmstrom  1980,  Sandmo  1974). 
Scores  of  empirical  tests  have  shown  that 
private  U.S.  capital  markets  are  extremely 
efficient  and  perfectly,  or  at  least  nearly 
perfectly,  competitive.'  Thus,  the  first  con- 
dition is  approximately  met.  The  particular 
type  of  government  investment  considered 
here,  dollar-denominated  export  loans,  is 
routinely  held  by  private  commercial  banks. 
and  these  banks  Issue  securities  that  are 
publicly  traded.  Thus,  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  Eximbank's  investments  are  in  a 
risk  class  available  to  the  private  sector.  It 
foUows  that  a  risk-adjusted  private  market 
discount  rate  is  appropriate  here. 

BSTIMATUIG  THK  RISK  ADJT7STXD  DISCOUHT  KATE 

A  fomMia  for  a  vfTv  good  vroxy 
The  next  task  is  to  actuaUy  estimate  the 
riak-adjuated  private  discount  rate,  m*,.  Un- 
fortunately that  rate  cannot  be  found  di- 
rectly: meaningful  data,  on  the  terms  of  pri- 
vate export  loans  are  almost  impossible  to 
obtain.  Commercial  banks  rarely  disclose 
the  terms  of  individual  loan  contracts.  Pub- 
lished data  on  average  loan  rates  are  of 
little  value  for  this  purpose,  since  the  effec- 
tive cost  of  a  bank  loan  may  depend  on  com- 
mitment fees,  compensating  balances,  col- 
lateral requirements,  and  many  other  terms 
not  publicly  disclosed. 

Previous  studies  of  Eximbank's  lending 
subsidy  have  responded  to  this  data  prob- 
lem by  using  estimates  based  on  generally 
undefendble  definitions  of  the  discount 
rate.  Since  the  appropriate  rate  is  not  avail- 
able, some  studies  have  simply  selected  a 
rate  that  is  available,  like  a  corporate  or 
government  bond  rate.  Others  have  tired  to 
get  a  feel  for  what  the  discount  rate  might 
be  by  subjectively  examining  the  credit 
market  during  their  sample  periods.  These 
techniques  leave  the  studies  open  to  criti- 
cism and  generally  of  questionable  value. 

To  avoid  that  result  for  my  study,  I  try  to 
firmly  ground  my  estimates  of  the  discount 
rate  in  economic  theory.  I  circumvent  the 
daU  problem  by  taking  advantage  of  a  weU- 
known  principle  from  financial  economics: 
in  equilibrium,  a  value-maximizing  firm  will, 
set  the  marginal  rate  of  return  on  its  assets 
equal  to  the  marginal  cost  of  its  capital. 
Thus,  an  estimate  of  the  latter  is  also  an  es- 
timate of  the  former,  at  least  in  equilibrium. 


'Nonlnterest  operating  costs  of  Exlmbank  should, 
in  principle,  be  included  in  C  This  Is  not  done  here 
because  I  hsve  no  basis  for  allocstins  overhead  ex- 
penses between  direct  lending  and  the  other  pro- 
gmns.  Noninterest  operatins  costs  are  relatively 
small,  however,  typically  amountinc  to  leas  than  2 
percent  of  total  expenses  (Export-Import  Bank, 
various  dates). 

'For  an  excellent  review  of  empirical  tests  of  cap- 
ital market  efficiency,  see  Dyckman,  Downes,  and 
Maceel»75. 


The  co*t  of  capital  is  the  cost  of  raising 
funds,  either  debt  or  equity,  in  the  securi- 
ties markets  (see  the  box).  While  not  a 
simple  t4sk,  estimating  this  cost  is  easier 
than  tryifig  to  find  meaningful  data  on  loan 
rates.  To: estimate  the  risk-adjusted  private 
discount  ^te,  therefore,  I  try  to  estimate 
what  theory  suggests  should  be  a  very  good 
proxy:  the  cost  of  capital  which  would  have 
confronted  Eximbank  had  it  been  a  private 
financial  intermediary.  In  that  case,  it 
would  have  had  to  pay  taxes,  borrow  in  cor- 
porate debt  markets,  and  earn  a  market-de- 
termined rate  of  return  on  equity,  so  1  take 
all  of  thait  Into  account  in  my  calculations. 
The  idea  Is  to  produce  estimates  of  the  cost 
of  capital  which  are  comparable  to  the  loan 
rates  tha^  Eximbank  would  have  had  to 
charge  (jBst  to  break  even)  had  it  received 
no  special  treatment  from  the  government. 
It  can  1^  shown  that  when  a  private  firm 
is  financQd  partly  with  debt,  L,  and  partly 
with  equity,  E,  and  seeks  to  maximize  its 
market  value,  V.  (.V=E+L)  this  objective 
will  be  achieved  by  acquiring  assets  up  to 
the  point  ht  which 

(4)    mr  =  tr,a-K)/a-Tn-\-r,K 

where  r  ii  the  firm's  tax  rate  (assiuned  con- 
.stant),  r,  is  the  cost  of  equity  capital,  n  is 
the  cost  of  debt,  and  K=L/V.  (For  simplici- 
ty, 1  have  omitted  time  subscripts  in  (4)  and 
will  do  so -hereafter.  Condition  (4)  is  derived 
in  the  Apbendix.l  The  left-hand  side  of  (4) 
is  the  muginal  rate  of  return  on  the  firm's 
assets,  wnch  is.  of  course,  what  I  want  to 
estimate.  Jn  value-maximizing  equilibrium, 
this  is  set  equal  to  a  weighted  average  of  the 
costs  of  debt  and  equity  capital.  The 
weights.  K=L/V  and  \-K=E/V,  are  in 
market  values  and  must  sum  to  1.  The  re- 
quired ralie  of  return  on  equity  is  adjusted 
by  the  fajctor  1/(1-t).  reflecting  the  fact 
that  retufns  to  equity  are  taxable  at  the 
corxwrate  level. 

Estimatm  of  the  components  of  the  cost  of 
capital 

Althougn  I  now  have  a  formula  defining 
the  discoQnt  rate,  actually  estimating  that 
rate  is  stfll  a  relatively  compUcated  proce- 
dure. It  iavolves  estimating  all  the  param- 
eters of  eAiation  (4)— n,  r„  K.  and  t— that  is, 
all  the  conponents  of  the  cost  of  capital 
that  Eximbank  would  have  faced  had  it 
been  a  private  firm. 

To  estiiAate  n,  I  can  use  some  published 
data  on  the  general  cost  of  borrowing  in  the 
market.  Tp  estimate  r„  K.  and  r,  however,  I 
need  a  sai^ple  of  commercial  lianks  with  op- 
erating chu-acteristics  as  similar  as  possible 
to  those  of  Eximbank.*  As  shown  in  Table  1, 
the  sample  banks  I  have  chosen  share  three 
Important,  characteristics:  they  are  large, 
they  emphasize  cori>orate  as  opposed  to  con- 
simier  or  mortgage  lending,  and  a  substan- 
tial proportion  of  their  loans  is  to  foreign 
corporatiotis  or  governments.  The  idea  is, 
had  Eximbank  been  a  private  bank,  it  would 
have  been  similar  to  those  in  the  sample. 
Historical  averages  of  data  from  the  sample 
banks  are  therefore  used  to  estimate  the 
values  of  r„  K.  and  t  that  would  have  con- 
fronted Eximbank. 


•The  saiiple  firms  are  actually  bank  holding 
companies.  Most  large  commercial  banks  have  the 
holding  cofipany  form  of  organteation.  and  in 
almost  all  ckses  it  is  holding  company  shares  that 
are  traded  la  the  equity  market. 


TABLE  l.-OPER  ITING  CHAJMCTERISTICS  OF  THE  SAMPLE 
BANKS  i  IND  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 
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tne  UniM  Stites. 

My  sample  beriod  is  the  five  years  1976- 
80.  I  make  twb  different  estimates  for  both 
the  cost  of  debt,  r,,  and  the  cost  of  equity,  r,, 
in  each  year  studied.  This  lets  me  estimate  a 
range  of  values  for  the  discount  rate,  m*; 
that  is,  it  lets  (ne  establish  its  general  size,  a 
more  reasonable  goal  than  pinpoint  accura- 
cy. The  super^ripts  h  and  I  denote  high  and 
low  values,  respectively.  In  what  follows,  a 
caret  or  hat  ( f  )  on  a  variable  denotes  an  es- 
timated valu^  and  a  tilde  (  '  )  denotes  a 
random  varialjle. 

The  tax  rate,  r 
I  estimate  Bximbank's  tax  bracket  as  the 
arithmetic  average  tax  rate  for  the  sample 
banks,  f,  and  for  simplicity,  assume  that 
marginal  and  kverage  tax  rates  are  equal.  As 
indicated  in  "table  2,  the  average  tax  rate 
for  this  group  of  banks  was  quite  stable  in 
1976-80  at  abqut  37  percent. 

•cost  of  debt,  n 
it  if  Eximbank  had  been  a  pri- 


I  assume  tl 
vate  firm,  it 
long-term  coi 
debt    would 


/ould  have  borrowed  at  the 
>rate  bond  rate.  Since  how  its 
lave  been  received  by  the 
market  is  not  I  clear,  two  different  rates  are 
assumed,  Mo()dy's  Aaa  and  A,  denoted  H 
and  ^^,  respectively.  All  five  sample  t>anks 
have  term  d«bt  outstanding,  and  all  are 
rated  Aaa  or  4&-  Therefore,  the  assumption 
of  an  A  rating;  for  Eximbank  is  intentionally 
conservative,  'table  2  shows  the  Aaa  and  A 
rates  over  thelsample  period  along  with  the 
average  rate  of  interest  on  the  new  debt  Ex- 
imbank issued.  The  value  of  EximlMmk's 
government  g^iarantee  was  obviously  sub- 
stantial, reducing  interest  costs  by  an  aver- 
age of  about  )0  basis  points  below  the  Aaa 
rate  and  abou^  115  basis  points  below  the  A 
rate. 

TABLE  2.-ESTIMi(iTES  Of  THE  COST  Of  CAPITAL  AND  ITS 

COMPONENTS 

[In  pntnrt] 
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TABLE  2.— ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COST  OF  CAPITAL  AND  ITS 

COMPONENTS— Continued 

[In  pinant] 


1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

The  cost  d  caatal 

Hljtl  «•*                

100 
81 

7.8 

94 
15 

8.1 

102 

9.4 

8.5 

115 
10.6 

1.3 

13  7 

low   *"                 

12  5 

Awrip  nteresi  rate  m 
Eimlnnk's  new  Ioms.  m 

8.3 

f  Tu  lotaiity  as  a  percentage  of  mxime  befare  taas  and  security  pins 
and  losses 

Souicts  Annual  reports  ol  ttie  sample  tanks  and  tlie  Emort.4niport  Bank  ot 
tlie  United  States.  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin.  Value  Ijik;  U  S  President,  various 
dates,  my  equations  (4)  and  15) 

The  cost  of  equity,  r. 
One  common  way  to  estimate  the  cost  of 
equity  capital  for  private  firms  is  to  use  the 
Capital  Asset  Pricing  Model  (CAPM).'"> 
Under  the  appropriate  assumptions  (Litzen- 
berger.  Ramaswamy,  and  Sosin  1980),  the 
CAPM  predicts  that 
(5)    r,  =  r/-i-0[£(f,)-rr] 

where 

r,  =  the  cost  of  equity 

r/  =  the  risk-free  rate  of  interest 

E(t„l  =  t\\t  expected  rate  of  return  on  the 

market  portfolio  of  all  assets 
/3  =  cov(f„  f,)/var  (f..) 
?«=-the    realized    rate    of    return    on    the 

market  portfolio 
ft^=the  realized  rate  of  return  on  a  given 

common  stock. 
(Here  cov=covariance  and  var= variance.  A 
stock's  /S,  or  beta,  measures  the  degree  to 
which  its  returns  move  with  the  overall 
market.  An  average  stock,  which  moves  pro- 
portionately with  the  market,  has  a  beta  of 
1.) 

In  (5),  the  cost  of  equity  capital  is  equal  to 
the  risk-free  rate  of  interest  plus  a  firm-spe- 
cific risk  premium.  The  firm-specific  risk 
premium  is,  in  turn,  the  product  of  a  market 
risk  premium,  £(f„)-r/.  and  the  firm's  /S.  In 
this  study,  estimates  of  fi  for  each  sample 
bank  are  tAken  from  Value  Line,  and  the 
risk-free  rate  of  Interest  is  simply  represent- 
ed by  the  three-month  Treasury  bill  rate. 
Estimating  £(f.)  is  harder,  since  this  is  a 
market  expectation  and,  over  considerable 
perioids  of  time,  realized  rates  of  return  may 
be  different  than  expected  rates.  However, 
Ibbotson  and  Sinquefield  (1979)  found  that 


over  a  very  long  period  of  time  ( 1926-78)  the 
average  risk  premium  on  a  Standard  it 
Poor's  500  market  index  was  6.2  percent.  My 
estimates  assume  that  this  relationship  was 
maintained,  or  that  £(  f . )  -  r/ = .062. 1  compute 
the  cost  of  equity  capital  for  each  year,  for 
each  of  the  five  sample  banks,  according  to 
(5).  Then  for  each  year  I  estimate  the  ex- 
pected rate  of  return  on  Eximbank  equity, 
as  the  arithmetic  average  of  returns  for  the 
sample  banks.  These  are  shown  in  Table  2. 
Another  common  way  to  estimate  the  cost 
of  equity  (»pital  for  private  firms  is  to  cap- 
italize an  expecte«U  stream  of  future  divi- 
dends. If,  for  example,  the  future  expected 
growth  rate  in  dividends  per  share  is  £(<»  ad 
infinitum,  and  current  dividends  and  cur- 
rent price  per  share  are  D  and  P,  respective- 
ly, it  can  be  shown  that 

(6)    r,=iD/P)  +  E(l^). 

In  equilibrium,  P  will  be  set  so  that  r,  just 
equals  the  market's  required  rate  of  return, 
given  the  perceived  risk  of  the  stock  (see  the 
box  on  the  cost  of  capital). 

D  and  P  are  easily  measured,  but  Eld)  is 
another  expectations  variable  which  carmot 
l>e  observed  directly.  As  a  proxy  measure  for 
EiO).  I  use  historical  growth  rates  in  divi- 
dends per  share  over  the  period  1976-80.  I 
assume  that  investors  use  historical  data  to 
form  their  expectations  and  that,  as  of  1980, 
they  expected  past  growth  trends  to  contin- 
ue. For  each  sample  bank.  Elf))  is  estimated 
in  this  way,  and  the  bank's  dividend/price 
ratio  is  computed  at  the  end  of  1980.  Sum- 
ming these  two  provides  an  estimate  of  each 
bank's  cost  of  equity  capital  as  of  that 
date." 

Finally.  Eximbank's  cost  of  equity  is  esti- 
mated as  the  arithmetic  average  of  the  indi- 
vidual sample  banks'  cost  of  equity  capital. 
Defining  lD?P),tm  as  the  sample  average  div- 
idend/price ratio  at  yearend  1980  and 
£(9)iMo  as  the  sample  average  expected 
growth  in  dividends  per  share  at  yearend 
1980,  I  can  compute  the  yearend  cost  of 
equity: '« 

(7)    ( f',)iM.  =  (D/P  )ii«-t- «&)««  = -062 -t- 
.074  =  .136. 

This  estimate  of  Eximbank's  1980  cost  of 
equity  is  considerably  lower  than  that  ob- 
tained using  the  CAPM  (.136  versus  .175) 
and  implies  an  average  risk  premium  of  only 
about  .022  instead  of  .061."  The  reason  for 


the  discrepancy  is  unclear,  since  both  meth- 
ods are  based  on  expectations  variables 
which  must  be  proxied.  I  may  have  incor- 
rectly estimated  the  expected  growth  in 
dividends,  the  market  risk  premium,  the 
banks'  betas,  or  some  combination  of  these. 
Therefore,  in  the  following  computations  I 
use  two  separate  estimates  of  the  cost  of 
equity:  a  high  estimate  assuming  a  risk  pre- 
mi'im  of  .061  and  a  low  estimate  assuming  a 
risk  premium  of  .022. 

77ie  market  weight,  K 

In  equation  (4),  K  is  defined  in  terms  of 
market  values  of  L  and  E;  that  is,  K=L/ 
(E+L).  Therefore,  I  must  estimate  the 
market  values  of  debt  and  equity  which 
would  have  been  observed  had  Eximbank 
been  a  private  firm.  Published  balance  sheet 
data  are  not  good  proxies  for  market  data 
here  because  Eximbank  earned  substantial- 
ly below-market  rates  of  return  on  both 
debt  and  equity.  The  approach  I  use  is  to  es- 
timate L  and  E  by  discounting  the  relevant 
cash  flows  from  the  income  statement. 

To  estimate  the  market  value  of  equity  I 
discount  profits,  net  of  predicted  taxes,  at 
the  cost  of  equity  capital.  Thus,  if  w=the 
total  profits  Eximbank  reported  and  £=the 
estimated  market  value  of  equity,  then 


(8)  £=jr(l-r);r,. 

The  market  value  of  debt  is  estimated  in  a 
similar  way.  In  this  case,  however,  I  Invoke 
the  simplifying  assumption  of  a  flat  term 
structure,  which  permits  the  valuation  of 
Eximbank  debt  as  if  it  were  of  infinite  ma- 
turity. That  is,  I  capitalize  Interest  pay- 
ments only,  ignoring  the  repayment  of  prin- 
cipal. Over  the  sample  period  the  yield 
curve  had  a  positive  slope  about  as  often  as 
a  negative  one,  so  the  assumption  of  a  hori- 
zontal term  structure  is  reasonable,  at  least 
on  average.'*  Therefore,  with  /=  the  total 
interest  expense  Eximbank  reported,  the 
market  value  of  Eximbank  debt  is  estimated 
as 

(9)  L=//f,. 

Table  3  shows  the  estimated  maricet 
values  of  debt  and  equity,  as  well  as  the  ac- 
counting values  reported  by  Eximbank.  in 
each  of  the  sample  years,  1976-80.  It  shows 
two  estimates  of  each  market  value,  one  de- 
rived with  the  high  cost  of  capital,  the  other 
with  the  low. 


TABLE  3.-REP0RTED  ACCOUNTING  VALUES  AND  ESTIMATED  MARKH  VALUES*  Of  EXIMBANK  CAPITAUZAIWN 


Total  dM,  /  (S  I 


Total  I 


.f(Ji 


Total 


fdi 


Lewnp"  (%) 


Book 


Lav 


H* 


Inr 


1976.. 
1977.- 
l»l. 


NT}.. 

1980.. 


8.169 

6.173 

5,698 

2,719 

1.018 

e«o 

10,888 

7.191 

6J58 

75.0 

858 

897 

8.785 

7.792 

7.334 

2,850 

1.172 

771 

11,635 

8.964 

8.105 

75.5 

86.9 

905 

8  709 

7J23 

7,001 

2,954 

909 

647 

11,663 

8.232 

7,648 

74.7 

88.9 

91.5 

8936 

7,026 

6,613 

3,078 

830 

630 

12,014 

7456 

7,243 

74.4 

89.4 

91.3 

10J07 

7,139 

6,586 

3.187 

506 

393 

13.994 

7.645 

6J79 

77.2 

93.4 

944 

*Tm  maiM  value  estimiles  art  sIwhi 

TlK  An*  »*«  »  calculated  usmi  Hie  kw  dEtount  rate  and  the  iw  vakies  usaii  the  hgh  rate 

"Total  debt  as  a  percentap  ol  total  assets 

Sources  Eiport-lnvort  Bank,  vanous  dales;  my  TaUe  2  and  eguatoB  (8)  an)  (9). 


■•See  Litzenberger.  Ramaswamy.  and  Sosin  1980 
for  a  discussion  of  such  applications  in  the  public 
utilities  industry. 

' '  I  have  tried  several  alternative  methods  to  esti- 
mate the  historical  rate  of  growth  in  dividends  per 
share.  The  results  arc  not  particularly  sensitive  to 
the  method  used. 

"  Nearby  dates  have  been  checked  to  be  sure  the 
dividend/price  ratios  as  of  the  end  of  1980  are  not 
abnonnal.  They  do  not  aippear  to  be. 


■>  Ibbotson  and  Sinquefield  (1979)  estimated  the 
market  risk  premium  to  be  .062.  The  average  risk 
premium  for  my  sample  banks  Is  slightly  lower. 
.061.  because  the  average  beU  is  ?ess  than  1. 


<<With  publicly  avaUable  data,  the  maturity 
structure  of  aJl  Eximbank  debt  outstanding  during 
the  samle  pericxi  cannot  be  determined.  According 
to  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  however, 
the  average  maturity  of  newly  issued  Eximbank 


debt  has  consistently  been  about  7  years.  Invoking 
the  heroic  assumption  that  all  debt  issues  had  a  7- 
year  original  maturity,  the  average  maturity  of  out- 
standings was  approximately  3Vi  years. 

I  have  estimated  the  market  value  of  Export- 
Impori  debt  assuming  a  3W-year  maturity,  and 
these  estimates  are  quite  similar  to  those  baaed  on 
the  assumption  of  an  inlfinite  maturity.  This  re- 
flecte  the  fact  that  the  yield  curve  Is  generally 
quite  flat  beyond  a  few  years  maturity. 
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Afl  could  b€  expected,  given  the  below- 
market  rates  of  return,  estimated  market 
values  are  consistently  lower  than  account- 
ing values,  reflecting  a  probable  bias  in  the 
accounting  data.  On  average,  the  accounting 
value  of  debt  exceeds  its  market  value  by  28 
percent  or  37  percent,  depending  on  which 
estimate  Is  used.  Much  more  striking,  the 
average  accounting  value  of  equity  exceeds 
its  market  value  by  333  or  477  percent.  The 
result  Is  that  financial  leverage  (debt  as  a 
percentage  of  equity  or  assets)  is  much 
greater  when  computed  with  market  values 
than  It  Is  with  accounting  data.  Or,  put  an- 
other way,  Eximbank  is  much  more  highly 
levered  than  one  would  conclude  from  ex- 
amining its  balance  sheet.'* 

Estimates  0/ m' 

Now  I  have  all  the  parameter  estimates 
that  equation  (4)  requires  to  compute  the 
private  coat  of  capital,  m*,  which,  remem- 
ber. Is  my  proxy  for  the  market  rate  private 
firms  would  have  charged  for  the  loans  Ex- 
imbank made.  My  estimates  of  m*  are  In 
Table  2  where,  again,  there  are  high  and 
low  estimates  for  each  period.  The  high  esti- 
mate, m'".  assumes  the  A  bond  rate  and  a 
6.1  percent  risk  premium  on  equity,  whereas 
the  low  estimate,  m",  assumes  the  Aaa 
bond  rate  and  a  2.2  percent  equity  risk  pre- 
mium. For  comparison.  Table  2  also  shows 
the  average  rate  actually  earned  on  new  Ex- 
imbank loans,  m.  Notice  that,  in  every  year. 
m.<m"<m"':  the  realized  rate  of 
return  on  Eximbank  lending  was  always  less 
than  both  estimates  of  the  private  cost  of 
capital,  or  the  rate  private  firms  would  have 
received.  This,  of  course,  suggests  that  Ex- 
imbank was  lending  at  below-market,  subsi- 
dized rates. 

BSTIMATING  CXIMBANX'S  LKMDING  SUBSIDY 

My  estimates 

With  the  hardest  part  of  the  job  complet- 
ed. I  can  now  return  to  the  basics  of  cost- 
benefit  analysis— quantifying  costs  and  ben- 
efits, discounting  benefits,  and  comparing 
costs  and  benefits  in  search  of  Eximbank's 
lending  subsidy. 

Except  for  one  item,.Table  4  shows  all  the 
additional  data  required  for  my  computa- 
tions. It  shows  the  total  amount  of  new 
direct  loans  Eximbank  made  in  each  year, 
which  are  the  direct  costs  of  lU  lending,  C. 
It  also  shows  the  average  rate  of  Interest  on 
those  loans  when  they  were  first  Issued,  m, 
and  their  average  maturity,  n.  These  data, 
remember,  determine  the  direct  benefit 
stream,  B.  attributable  to  each  year's  loans. 
The  Item  missing  from  Table  4.  needed  to 
compute  the  present  value  of  direct  bene- 
fits, is  an  estimate  of  iji.  the  delay  In  pay- 
ments to  Eximbank  which  results  from  the 
agency  sharing  loans  with  private  financial 
firms.  In  a  deUlled  study  of  Eximbank's 
lending  practices  In  1979-80.  Baron  (1981) 
found  that  the  average  delay  In  principal  re- 
payments to  the  agency  was  about  40  per- 
cent of  a  loan's  term  to  maturity;  that  is.  on 
a  ten'-year  loan,  for  example.  Eximbank 
would  begin  receiving  principal  repayments 
after  the  fourth  year.  In  computing  the 
present  value  of  benefits  according  to  equa- 
tion (2).  therefore.  I  assume  that  ii<  =  40  per- 
cent. 


■*  Eximbank  has  Ions  maintained  that  It  Is  better 
capitalized  than  the  largest  private  banks  (U.S. 
Congress  1981b,  pp.  13-14),  and  that  Is  true  if  one 
compares  accounting  data.  In  1980,  for  example, 
the  accounting  ratio  of  debt  to  lolal  assets  was  an 
average  of  .960  for  sample  banks,  compared  with 
.773  for  Eximbank.  If  this  ratio  is  computed  with 
market  values,  however,  Eximbank's  advantage 
shrinks  considerably.  The  1980  sample  bank  aver- 
age was  .973,  while  Eximbank  had  a  value  between 
.934  and  .944. 


1976.. 

1977.. 

197« 

1979 

19W. 


TABLE  4.-ESTIMATES  OF  THE  COSTS,  BENEFITS,  AND  SUBSW  !  OF  EXIMBANK  LENDING 
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nude 


filtii) 
nterest 

(percwt) 


AwriM 
nutunly 

(years) 


OWnuS — IT  Mfn 


H||tl 


m 


UK 

\.m 

1,260 

1,6a 
3.2n 


7.1 

1.1 
8S 
13 
t.3 


2.ltt 
1.713 
1.220 
I.4t3 
2.767 


Sorai:  E>|^-ln|»t  Bank,  vanoiii  datft  U.S  PrtadlM.  vanms  Wcs;  my  TaUe  2  aid  waton  (2 


Using  these  data  with  my  estimates  of  the 
discount!  rate,  m*.  In  equations  (2)  and  (3) 
resulU  it  the  net  present  values  of  benefits 
shown  ii  Table  4.  Since  all  of  these  values 
are  negative,  they  are  actually  net  costs. 
That  si*)stantiates  the  suspicion  that  in 
1976-80  tximbank  lending  was  consistently 
subsidized  by  U.S.  taxpayers. 

The  c<*t  to  taxpayers  does  not  appear  to 
have  be^  small  or  stable,  especially  lately. 
Accordii^  to  the  low  and  high  estimates, 
the  subsidy  averaged  between  $168  million 
and  $248  million  per  year.  It  Increased  sub- 
stantially during  the  last  two  sample  years, 
more  th«n  doubling  in  both  1979  and  1980, 
and  by  1080  it  was  somewhere  between  $521 
million  $nd  $653  million.  These  increases 
can  be  partly  explained  by  increased  Exim- 
bank lenplng  during  1979-80,  but  they  were 
also  due  to  an  Increased  spread  between  the 
rates  private  firms  would  have  charged  on 
Eximbanlc's  loans  (the  opportunity  cost  of 
taxpayers'  funds)  and  the  rate  Eximbank 
charged.  This  increased  spread  Is  reflected 
In  the  s\ib3idy  rate,  shown  In  the  \A8t  two 
columns  of  Table  4,  which  measures  the 
dollar  amount  of  the  subsidy  as  a  percent- 
age of  ttie  dollar  amount  of  loans  made. 
Even  the  ugh  lending  increased  considerably 
In  the  li  St  two  sample  years,  the  subsidy 
rate  did  .oo,  and  by  1980  it  was  between  15 
and  20  p  srcent.  These  results  clearly  reflect 
a  major  Sxlmbank  policy  shift  which  began 
in  early  1978.  At  that  time,  the  agency  an- 
nounced an  aggressive  policy  of  supporting 
U.S.  expf)rts  by  lending  more  and  at  lower 
rates  relative  to  market  rates  (Burnett  1979. 
Reilly  19pl).  Apparently  the  policy  was  suc- 
cessful, at  least  in  the  sense  that  it  greatly 
lncrease(  the  subsidy.  ■■ 


Other  studies '  estimates 

My  estimates  of  Eximbank's  lending  subsi- 
dy impr  >ve  on  previously  available  esti- 
mates. As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  discount 
rate  I  ua  ed  to  compute  the  subsidy  is  well- 
grounde<  In  economic  theory,  whereas  the 
rates  oth  er  studies  used  are  not.  A  compari- 
son of  our  results  shows  how  misleading  ad 
hoc  techi  liques  have  been. 

To  conipare  results,  though,  my  estimates 
of  Eximbank's  lending  subsidy  must  first  be 
translated  into  the  rate  spread  referred  to 
In  the  la«t  section.  Previous  studies  have  not 
used  my  I  cost-benefit  framework  and  so  do 
not  have  net  present  value  estimates  which 
can  be  directly  compared  to  mine.  However, 
they  have  estimated  the  difference  between 


"The  |(oIicy  also  produced  some  problems  for 
Eximbank,  Reported  profits  declined  by  about  50 
percent  Iq  1980,  and  losses  are  projected  for  1981, 
1982.  and!  beyond.  A  recent  General  Accounting 
Office  stidy  was  extremely  critical  of  the  bank, 
questlonli  g  the  adequacy  of  Its  loss  reserves  and  Its 
ability  to  lurvlve  without  appropriated  funds  (U.S. 
Congress    981b). 


TABLE  5 
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2.032 
l,6SI 
1.171 
1.429 
2.6S3 


-58 

76 

-40 

-146 

-521 


-174 
131 
82 
200 

-6S3 


26 
4.2 
32 
90 
158 


7.9 
73 
6.S 
123 
19.9 


and  (3) 


the  opportunity  cost  of  funds  and  Exim- 
bank's loan  rate,  my  m*—m  (or  at  least  the 
components  necessary  to  compute  this 
spread). 

Table  5  coi^pares  several  other  studies'  es- 
timates of  tl  le  rate  spread  to  mine.  Each  of 
the  previous!  studies  used  a  different  meas- 
ure of  the  Opportunity  cost  of  funds,  and 
again,  unlike  mine,  none  of  these  measures 
was  derived  from  an  explicit  theoretical 
framework.  A  study  by  Wallen  (which  only 
estimated  the  subsidy  for  1980)  used  long 
term  govemiient  bond  rates  (U.S.  Congress 
1980),  and  one  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  (CBO»  used  the  Aaa  corporate  bond 
rate  (U.S.  Congress  1981a).  A  study  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  (OMB) 
used  a  judgK»ental  estimate  of  this  cost,  an 
estimate  determined  by  subjective  analysis 
of  credit  market  conditions  (U.S.  President, 
various  date: ). 


-COM!  ARISON  OF  RATE  SPREAD  ESTIMATES  OF 
EXIl  IBANK'S  LENDING  SUBSIDY 


(stimaled 
I  IscounI  Rate,  m' 


I      Average  InleresI  Rale      | 
on  [iimbanlis  New  Loans.  m\ 
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2  20% 
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100% 

40 
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2?0 
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n  a     not  availalile 

t  In  some  years  the  OtB  used  a  range  ol  opportunity  rales,  and  in  Itnse  mslances 
to  compule  a  rale  spread  lor  lliis  taUe.  I  clwse  llie  midpoinl  Ilie  OMB  published  no 
subsidy  estimates  loi  IS  r9 

Sources  U  S  Congm  ;  1980. 1981a.  U  S  Presidenl.  various  dales,  my  Table  7 


The  comptirlson  shows  clearly  that,  while 
earlier  studies  found  a  sut)sldy  in  Eximbank 
lending  too.  jtheir  ad  hoc  methods  of  esti- 
mating m*  caused  them  to  greatly  underes- 
timate the  subsidy,  particularly  in  1979  and 
1980.  In  othfr  words,  the  cost  to  taxpayers 
of  Eximbanl  s  direct  lending  program  has 
been  much  g  -eater  than  estimated  before. 


INDIRECT  I  rrXCTS  OF  EXIMBANK  LU4DING 


This,  of  CO  irse,  means  that  justifying  Ex- 
imbank's leiiding  program  Is  much  harder 
than  beforeJTo  be  worth  continuing,  the 
program  must  be  producing  large  positive 
side  effects  which  more  than  offset  Its  large 
net  direct  costs  to  taxpayere.  That  cannot 
be  clearly  demonstrated  yet.  Several  Indi- 
rect benefit^  are  often  attributed  to  Exim- 
bank lending,  but  they  are  very  difficult  to 
evaluate.  So  far,  no  one  has  been  able  to 
quantify   thfm.   (An   attempt   to  do  so   is 
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beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.)  In  fact,  no 
one  has  yet  been  able  to  conclusively  argue 
that  the  alleged  social  benefits  are  truly 
benefits.  Some  of  the  attempts  at  such  argu- 
ments are  seriously  flawed,  and  some  are 
met  by  arguments  that  the  effects  in  ques- 
tion might  also  be  social  costs.  This  leaves 
us  with  an  ambiguity  about  the  indirect  ef- 
fects of  Eximbank  lending  that  is  beyond 
the  current  ability  of  standard  economic 
analysis  to  resolve. 

A  way  to  correct  market  failure  in  export 
finance? 

Some  have  argued  that  Eximbank  lending 
benefits  society  by  maintaining  the  optimal 
amount  of  export  financing,  an  amount 
which  private  financial  firms  would  not  oth- 
erwise supply  (Rendell  1976).  The  reason 
usually  given  for  this  alleged  market  failure 
is  that  most  private  financial  firms  do  not 
have  sufficient  expertise  to  assess  the  risk 
of  export  loans.  As  discussed  earlier,  export 
loans  Involve  risk  not  generally  encountered 
In  other  types  of  lending,  including  the  risk 
of  government  expropriation  (sovereign 
risky  and  the  risk  that  the  foreign  borrower 
will  be  unable  to  obtain  dollars  to  repay  the 
loan  i convertibility  risk).  Assessing  such  un- 
usual risks  requires  unusual  efforts  from  a 
lender,  and  most  private  firms  are  not  pre- 
pared to  make  those  efforts.  This  means,  it 
is  argued,  that  not  many  private  firms  are 
willing  or  able  to  lend  in  the  export  market 
(Rendell  1976,  U.S.  Congress  1981b).  With- 
out government  intervention,  therefore,  the 
supply  of  expert  financing  would  t>e  inad- 
equate. 

This  argument  overlooks  the  size  composi- 
tion of  the  U.S.  financial  intermediary  in- 
dustries, especially  commercial  banking. 
While  it  Is  true  that  most  private  financial 
firms  have  no  expertise  in  cross-border  lend- 
ing, large  commercial  banks  such  as  those  in 
my  sample  certainly  do.  They  lend  in  many 
countries  around  the  world,  and,  in  doing  so, 
routinely  assess  both  sovereign  and  convert- 
ibility risk.  Although  the  number  of  domes- 
tic banks  which  fit  this  description  is  limit- 
ed (to  perhaiTS  30 \  they  hold  about  half  of 
the  nation's  banking  assets.  Why  couldn't 
these  banks  provide  an  adequate  amount  of 
export  financing?  " 

A  case  can  be  made.  In  fact,  that  Exim- 
bank lending  is  costing  society  by  interfer- 
ing with  private  market  efficiency  rather 
than  t>enefitting  us  by  enhancing  it.  Private 
market  failure  is  most  often  associated  with 
markets    which    have    few    borrowers    and 


"  Another  reason  often  given  for  a  failure  In  the 
market  for  export  financing  is  that  both  sovereign 
risk  and  convertibility  risk  apply  to  entire  countries 
or  even  regions  of  the  world  and  arc  not  easily  dl- 
verslflable.  This  malces  export  lending  simply  too 
rislcy  for  risk  averse  private  financial  firms.  It  is 
argued,  so  that  they  are  unlikely  to  supply  the 
quantity  or  form  of  export  finance  the  market  de- 
mands. Often  cited  as  evidence  of  such  market  fail- 
ure Is  the  fact  that  in  recent  years  commercial 
banks  have  become  virtually  unwilling  to  make 
long-term  fixed-rate  export  loans.  Therefore,  it  Is 
reasoned.  Eximbank  must  fill  the  gap "  (U.S.  Con- 
gress 1981b). 

This  argument  overlooks  the  fact  that  export  fi- 
nance Is  available  from  a  number  of  private  sources, 
not  Just  banks.  For  example,  dollar-denominated 
fixed-rate  debentures  may  be  sold  by  foreign  Im- 
porters or  U.S.  exporters,  either  In  the  United 
States  or  in  the  Eurobond  market.  Private  market 
alternatives  are  available,  at  least  to  firms  with 
sound  credit  ratings.  In  this  respect,  there  is  little 
difference  between  export  and  domestic  finance, 
since  most  commercial  banlu  prefer  short  nuturi- 
ties  and/or  floating  rates  on  all  their  lending.  If 
this  preference  Is  evidence  of  market  failure,  there- 
fore, it  is  a  general  malaise  not  confined  to  export 
lending. 


lenders.  Infrequent  trading,  or  risks  that 
cannot  be  diversified.  None  of  these  charac- 
terizes the  world  market  for  dollar-denomi- 
nated cross-border  loans.  But  Eximbank 
lending  (»uld  be  reducing  the  efficiency  of 
this  large  competitive  market  by  crowding 
out  private  financial  firms  which  cannot 
compete  with  Its  officially  subsidized  terms. 
The  extent  of  such  crowding  out  is  hard  to 
assess  since  Eximbank  has  been  operating 
long  enough  to  create  its  own  market  niche. 
Given  this  argument,  and  the  large  existing 
banks,  however,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  of  the  loans  the  agency  made  could 
have  and  would  have  been  made  by  the  pri- 
vate sector,  though  at  somewhat  higher 
rates  (U.S.  Congress  l^Slb,  pp.  26-27). 
An  offset  for  the  effects  of  other  nation 's 

subsidies? 
At  leut  two  arguments  are  made  that  Ex- 
imbank's subsidized  export  credit  benefits 
U.S.  society  by  offsetting  the  effects  of 
other  nations'  export  subsidies.  Neither  of 
the  arguments  is  persuasive. 

One  says  that  matching  other  nations' 
subsidies  prevents  them  from  distorting  the 
industrial  composition  of  the  U.S.  economy. 
Such  matching,  the  argiunent  goes,  ensures 
that  the  kinds  and  quantities  of  the  goods 
being  produced  here  are  those  which  our 
private  market  would  prefer.  The  view  is  set 
out  In  a  recent  study  by  Cruse  and  Whitsitt 
(1981,  p.  D."  For  Eximbank's  subsidized 
loans,  their  study  finds 
...  an  economic  rationale  and  justification 
in  the  neutralization  of  foreign  official 
export  credit— not  on  the  grounds  of  equity 
to  U.S.  exi>orts,  but  on  the  basis  that  sut>si- 
dized  Eximbank  credits  allow  the  "true " 
market  (instead  of  foreign  governments)  to 
determine  the  scope  and  structure  of  the 
U.S.  Industrial  base. 

Although  this  argument  is  viscerally  ap- 
pealing, it  is  flawed.  Say  Eximbank  were  ac- 
tually benefiting  us  to  some  extent  by  off- 
setting other  nations'  financing  in  an  effort 
to  preserve  "the  scope  and  structure  of  the 
U.S.  industrial  base."  Nevertheless,  if  that  is 
our  objective,  Eximbank  is  a  costly  way  to 
try  to  aichieve  it.  Remember,  the  subsidy  in 
Eximbank  lending  Is  almost  surely  shared 
with  foreign  importers,  and  In  this  context 
they  are  unintended  and  unnecessary  bene- 
ficiaries. A  more  efficient  way  to  try  to 
reach  our  objective  would  be  to  directly  sub- 
sidize domestic  consumption  of  the  appro- 
priate goods. 

But  that  matching  other  nations'  financ- 
ing actually  provides  any  social  benefit  of 
this  type  Is  not  clear:  it  may  instead  inter- 
fere with  the  market  and  so  be  a  social  cost. 
From  a  global  perspective,  all  export  subsi- 
dies are  indeed  a  source  of  distortion.  That 
is,  they  increase  the  production  of  export 
goods  above  the  market-determined,  pre- 
sumably efficient  level.  U.S.  subsidies  In- 
crease the  total  production  of  export  goods 
just  as  subsidies  from  other  nations  do.  In 
this  global  context,  Eximbank  lending  does 
not  offset  other  nations'  distortions:  it  adds 
to  them. 

Yet.  some  people  argue  that  Eximbank's 
responses  to  foreign  subsidies  benefit  U.S. 
society  in  another  way:  by  stimulating  the 
demand  for  U.S.  goods  and  U.S.  workers  and 
so  maintaining  the  nation's  optimal  amount 
of  both  exports  and  employment  (Roberts 
1980.  U.S.  Congress  1981b). 


'•  Although  Cruse  and  Whitsitt  are  economists  at 
Eximbank.  they  stress  that  their  study  Is  a  "Person 
Paper"  which  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the  offi- 
cial positions  of  the  agency. 


The  benefit  to  employment  is  elusive. 
Sector-specific  government  programs  such 
as  Eximbank  lending  may  increase  labor 
demand  in  the  industries  involved,  and  this 
effect  may  be  measured  statistically 
(Bayard  and  Orr  1980).  That  does  not  mean, 
however,  that  a  nation's  aggregate  employ- 
ment has  necessarily  been  favorably  affect- 
ed: employment  opportunities  can  be  shift- 
ed among  Industries  without  increasing 
total  employment.  There  Is.  in  fact,  a  con- 
tinuing detMite  among  economl8t£  on  the 
general  question  of  whether  goverrunent 
policies  like  Eximbank  lending,  which  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  demand  for  goods,  actu- 
ally have  much,  if  any.  sustained  effect  on 
aggegate  employment  (Lucas  and  Sargent 
1979).  This  question  is  beyond  the  scope  of 
my  study.  Given  the  debate,  however,  the 
effect  of  Eximbank  lending  on  aggregate 
employment  in  the  United  States  is  certain- 
ly not  clear. 

Nor  is  it  clear  how  much  effect  subsidized 
financing  has  on  the  long-run  demand  for 
U.S.  exports.  The  alleged  benefit  could 
easily  be  a  cost.  Liberalization  of  one  na- 
tion's official  credit  terms  is  likely  to  evoke 
a  policy  response  by  others,  and  the  chain 
reaction  may  never  end.  Some  governments 
have  recognized  this  problem  and  since  1973 
have  negotiated  to  reduce  official  subsidies 
to  export  finance.  In  1978  the  United  States 
signed  the  Agreements  on  Guidelines  for 
Official  Supported  Export  Credits,  which 
put  voluntary  limits  on  interests  rates  and 
repayment  terms.  These  are  generally 
viewed  as  ineffective,  since  signatory  na- 
tions have  frequently  violated  the  guide- 
lines, and  attempts  to  negotiate  further  re- 
strictioas  have  had  only  limited  success 
(Aboaf  1981.  Pine  1981.  U.S.  Congress 
1981b).  Nevertheless,  the  negotiations  them- 
selves represent  official  recognition  that 
competitive  subsidization  of  export  finance 
may  be  self-defeating  rather  than  t>enefi- 
cial. 

A  foreign  policy  tool? 

This  logically  brings  us  to  still  another 
way  Eximbank's  lending  program  is  some- 
times said  to  benefit  society,  namely,  as  an 
instrument  of  official  foreign  policy  (Rob- 
erts 1980,  U.S.  Congress  1981a.  b).  In  par- 
ticular, the  argument  goes.  Eximbank's 
lending  terms  can  be  strategically  manipu- 
lated so  as  to  influence  the  outcome  of  trade 
negotiations  such  as  those  mentioned  above. 
In  recent  years,  Eximbank  has  been  used  as 
a  sort  of  club  to  wield  over  the  heads  of 
other  major  exporters.  For  example,  the 
government  of  France  has  been  viewed  as 
particularly  uncooperative  in  bargaining 
with  the  United  States,  and  in  response  Ex- 
imbank has  offered  uniquely  favorable 
terms  on  some  export  transactions  in  which 
France  is  the  main  competitor  (Aboaf  1981). 

An  analysis  of  the  strategic  political  value 
of  the  Eximbank  lending  program  is  far 
beyond  the  scope  and  expertise  of  this 
study.  However,  I  offer  two  observations. 
Over  the  period  I  studied,  1976-80,  the 
United  States  made  little  detectable 
progress  in  achieving  its  objectives  through 
trade  finance  negotiations  (Aboaf  1981,  Pine 
1981,  U.S.  Congress  1981b).  So  if  actual  re- 
sults of  negotiations  are  any  measure  of  Ex- 
imbank's strategic  value,  that  value  Is  mlnis- 
cule,  at  best.  Admittedly,  things  might  have 
gone  even  worse  had  Eximbank  not  existed. 
But  then  again  they  might  have  gone 
better.  A  recent  CBO  study  (U.S.  Congress 
1981a.  p.  X)  did  analyze  Eximbank's  strate- 
gic role,  and  it  concluded  that 
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export  loans  may  be  an  important  foreign 
policy  tool,  as  the  original  circumstances  of 
ExlmtMuik's  founding  attest.  But  if  that  is 
its  purpose,  then  control  over  loans  might 
better  be  placed  more  directly  under  those 
responsible  for  foreign  economic  and  politi- 
cal policies. 

CONCLUSION 

Half  a  billion  dollars  or  more  is  quite  a 
sum  for  taxpayers  to  pay  each  year  for  such 
tenuous  indirect  benefits.  That's  about  how 
much  Eximbank  lending  has  been  subsi- 
dized lately,  according  to  my  cost-benefit 
analysis.  It  is  the  most  theoretically  defensi- 
ble study  of  the  program  done  so  far,  and  it 
estimates  the  subsidy  to  be  large  and  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Previous  studies  of  this  program 
appear  to  have  underestimated  its  subsidy— 
and  my  study  may  have  too,  considering  Ex- 
imbank's  unorthodox  accounting  methods 
(see  the  box).  Even  without  taking  that  into 
account,  however,  Eximbank's  lending  pro- 
gram appears  to  be  a  program  which  society 
would  be  better  off  without. 

EXIMBANK'S  QUESTIONABLE  ACCOUNTING 
PROCEDURES 

The  actual  subsidy  in  Eximbank  lending  is 
probably  greater  than  my  estimates  indicate 
because  my  estimates  are  based  on  income 
data  reported  by  the  bank.  For  two  reasons, 
Eximbank's  reported  profits  are  overstated 
by  some  unknown  amount. 

First,  unlike  private  banks,  Eximbank  is 
not  obliged  to  follow  generally  accepted  ac- 
counting principles,  and  it  doesn't.  It  is  not 
required  to  make  realistic  provisions  for 
loan  losses  or  write  off  bad  loans  in  a  timely 
way.  In  fact,  according  to  a  General  Ac- 
counting Office  study  of  Eximbank  (U.S. 
Congress  1981b.  p.  14), 

No  loans  were  written  off  in  fiscal  years 
1979  and  1980.  and  only  $8  million  in  loans 
has  been  charged  off  against  income  since 
1934.  For  example,  no  determinations  of  un- 
collectibility  have  been  made  for  delinquent 
loans  of  $26.4  million  made  in  1946  to  the 
then  recognized  government  of  China  and 
$36.3  million  made  to  Cuba  before  1961 
when  a  prior  government  existed. 

Second,  Eximbank's  interest  income  is 
probably  overstated.  Inevitably,  some  loans 
made  by  any  lender  have  a  sort  of  question- 
able status.  That  is,  they  are  delinquent, 
and  yet  there  remains  a  reasonable  chance 
that  they  will  ultimately  be  collected.  Pri- 
vate banks  typically  put  such  loans  on  a 
nonaccrual  basis,  which  means  that  interest 
on  these  loans  can  be  shown  as  income,  but 
only  as  it  is  actually  collected.  Eximbank 
does  not  follow  this  procedure.  Its  reported 
interest  income  inclucies  accrued  interest 
which  has  not  been  collected  yet— and  may 
never  be.  In  recent  years,  this  type  of  inter- 
est has  become  a  sizable  component  of  Ex- 
imbank's reported  income.  In  1978,  accured 
interest  on  delinquent  loans  accounted  for 
7.9  percent  of  the  bank's  reported  net 
income.  In.  1979,  this  share  virtually  doubled 
to  15.7  percent,  and  then  in  1980  it  bal- 
looned up  to  84.5  percent.  (See  U.S.  Con- 
gress 1981b,  p.  17.) 
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debate  oti  the  pending  business,  which 
is  the  ureent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bi:  1  and  amendments  thereto, 
throughQut  the  course  of  the  day.  It  is 
anticipated  that  the  Senate  will  be 
asked  to  remain  in  late  tomorrow,  per- 
haps ver^  late,  in  an  effort  to  finish 
this  bill.  If  the  bill  is  not  finished  on 
Thursda; ',  the  Senate  will  be  asked  to 
be  in  ses)  ion  on  Friday. 


May  26,  1982 


tion, 
order 


section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  4oi: 

To  It  lieutenant  general   . 

John  T.   Chain,  Jr., 


RPCESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  bAkER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  ot  ler  Senator  seeking  recogni- 
I  n  love,  in  accordance  with  the 
pteviously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  s^and  in  recess  until  9  a.m.,  to- 
morrow ttioming. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
6:51  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow. fThursday.  May  27.  1982,  at  9 
a.m. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  tomor- 
row the  Senate  will  convene  at  9 
o'clock,  under  the  conditions  of  rule 
XXII  governing  cloture  motions.  A 
vote  thereunder  will  occur  at  10 
o'clock  unless  a  different  hour  is  ar- 
ranged by  unanimous  consent.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  the  Senate  will  continue 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  May  26,  1982: 

U.S.  AiMs  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency 

The  foil  >wing-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers of  th  i  General  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  U.S.  ^rms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency: 

William  Robert  Graham,  of  California, 
vice  McGaorge  Bundy,  resigned. 

Colin  S|)encer  Grey,  of  New  York,  vice 
Bert  Thoiiias  Combs,  resigrned. 

Roland  ^.  Herbst,  of  California,  vice  Law- 
rence Owe^  Cooper,  Sr.,  resigned. 

Francis  IP.  Hoeber,  of  Virginia,  vice  Paul 
Mead  Doty,  resigned. 

Charles  Burton  Marshall,  of  Virginia,  vice 
Harry  Arthur  Huge,  resigned. 

Jaime  Claxaca,  of  California,  vice  Joseph 
Lane  Kirkland,  resigned. 

Shirley  \  N.  Pettis,  of  California,  vice 
Arthur  B.jKrim,  resigned. 

John  P  Roche,  of  Massachusetts,  vice 
Wolfgang  Kurt  Hermann  Panofsky,  re- 
signed. 

Donald  Rumsfeld,  of  Illinois,  vice  Harold 
Melvin  Ag^ew,  resigned. 

Harriet  Fast  Scott,  of  Virginia,  vice  Jane 
Cahill  Pf^f fer,  resigned. 

Laurens  Hirsch  Silberman,  of  California,' 
vice  Brent  Scowcrof t,  resigned. 

Elmo  Aissell  Zumwalt,  Jr.,  of  Virginia, 
vice  George  M.  Seignious  II.  resigned. 
COMMISSION  ON  Civil  Rights 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Mem- 
bers Of  thf  Commission  of  Civil  Rights: 

Robert  A.  Destro,  of  Wisconsin,  vice 
Murray  Sftltzman. 

Constantine  Nicholas  Dombalis,  of  Virgin- 
ia, vice  Mary  Frances  Berry. 

Guadalupe  Quintanilla,  of  Texas,  vice 
Blandina  pardenas  Ramirez. 

International  Development  Cooperation 
I  Agency 

Allle  C.JFelder,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors o|  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporatlbn  for  a  term  expiring  December 
17,  1984,  Reappointment. 

I       In  the  Air  Force 

The  fo  lowing-named  officer  under  the 
provision    of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 


>Jr: 


MaJ.   Gen. 
5418FR,  U.S 

The  followii^ 
the  Reserve 
indicated. 
34.   831,   and 
Code: 


161-28- 
Force. 

officers  for  appointment  in 

the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 

undtr  the  provisions  of  chapters 

837.   title    10,   United  States 


r<  i  6c  m<yor  general 


Brig.  Gen. 
22-9659FG, 
United  SUtes. 


H  udolph  D.  Bartholomew,  383- 
/ir    National    Guard    of    the 


Brig.  Gen. 
S862FG,  Air 
States. 

Brig.  Gen. 
0165FG,  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.    Gen. 
8299FG,  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.     Gen. 
0479FG,  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen. 
9823FG.  Air 
SUtes. 

Brig.  Gen. 
420OFG,  Air 
States. 


Col.  Lester 
National  Guaiid 


Col.    Ralph 


LeRoy   R.   Bartman,   370-26- 
Ifational  Guard  of  the  United 

WUUam    J.    Davis.    318-26- 
Ifational  Guard  of  the  United 

Charles    K.    Evers.    410-38- 
Itational  Guard  of  the  United 


John     L.     France,     497-34- 
Ilational  Guard  of  the  United 

Vrthur  U.   Ishimoto,   576-05- 
I  ational  Guard  of  the  United 

:.«slie  E.  Whitehead,  416-20- 
I  rational  Guard  of  the  United 
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To  \  >e  brigadier  general 


.  Abston,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
of  the  United  SUtes. 


E.  Bradford.  Jr..  247-48- 
9026FC.  Air  Ifational  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

B.  Cole.  4 15-24-7 175FO.  Air 
National  Guaid  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Claude  F.  Heath.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG.  Air 
National  Guai  d  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Col.  Harold  |W.  Rudolph.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG, 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  ITnited  SUtes. 

Col.  Milton  H.  Towne.  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guaijd  of  the  United  SUtes. 

I  In  the  Army 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  Commissioned  officer  in  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  sMtions  593(a)  and  3392: 

i  be  major  general 

3bert  F.  Ensslin.  Jr.,  579-30- 
itional  Guard  of  the  United 


Brig.  Gen. 
4428,  Army 
SUtes. 

[The  text  |of  S.  2572  and  a  summary 
of  its  major  provisions  as  referred  to 
on  page  11817  follows:] 
S.  2572 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Qongress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  ci^d  as  the  "Violent  Crime  and 
Drug  Ebiforc«ment  Improvements  Act  of 
1982". 

TITiJe  I-BAIL  REFORM 

Sec.  101.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"BaU  Reform  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  102.  (a)<Sections  3141  through  3151  of 
title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  are  repealed 
and  the  following  sections  are  inserted  in 
lieu  thereof: 


"i  3141.   Release   and   detention   authority 
generally 

"(a)  Pending  Trial.— A  Judicial  officer 
who  is  authorized  to  order  the  arrest  of  a 
person  pursuant  to  section  3041  of  this  title 
shall  order  that  an  arrested  person  who  is 
brought  before  him  be  releaseid  or  detained, 
pending  Judicial  proceedings,  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 

"(b)  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal.— A  judi- 
cial officer  of  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction 
over  an  offense,  or  a  judicial  officer  of  a 
Federal  appellate  court,  shall  order  that, 
pending  imposition  or  execution  of  sen- 
tence, or  pending  appeal  of  conviction  or 
sentence,  a  person  be  released  or  detained 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  chapter. 
'S  3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 
pending  trial 

"(a)  In  General.— Upon  the  appearance 
before  a  Judicial  officer  of  a  person  charged 
with  an  offense,  the  Judicial  officer  shall 
issue  an  order  that,  pending  trial,  the 
person  be— 

"(1)  released  on  his  personal  recognizance 
or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appear- 
ance bond,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (b): 

"(2)  released  on  a  condition  or  combina- 
tion of  conditions  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c); 

••(3)  temporarily  deUined  to  permit  revo- 
cation of  conditional  release  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  subsection  (d>:  or 

"(4)  detained  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (e). 

"(b)  Release  on  Personal  Recognizance 
OR  UNSECuRrD  APPEARANCE  BoND.— The  judi- 
cial officer  shall  order  the  pretrial  release  of 
the  person  on  his  personal  recognizance,  or 
upon  execution  of  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  in  an  amount  specified  by  the  court, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  the  person  not 
commit  a  Federal.  State,  or  local  crime 
during  the  period  of  his  release,  unless  the 
judicial  officer  determines  that  such  release 
will  not  reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required  or  will  endanger  the 
safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  communi- 
ty. 

"(c)  Release  on  Conditions.— If  the  judi- 
cial officer  determines  that  the  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (b)  will  not  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired or  will  endanger  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  he  shall 
order  the  pretrial  release  of  the  person— 

•■(1)  subject  to  the  condition  that  the 
person  not  commit  a  Federal.  SUte.  or  local 
crime  during  the  period  of  release:  and 

■•(2)  subject  to  the  least  restrictive  further 
condition,  or  combination  of  conditions, 
that  he  determines  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community,  which  may  include  the  condi- 
tion that  the  person— 

••(A)  remain  in  the  custody  of  a  designated 
person,  who  agrees  to  supervise  him  and  to 
report  any  violation  of  a  release  condition  to 
the  court,  if  the  designated  person  is  able 
reasonably  to  assure  the  judicial  officer  that 
the  person  will  appear  as  required  and  will 
not  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  or  the  community; 

"(B)  maintain  employment,  or.  if  unem- 
ployed, actively  seek  employment: 

"(C)  maintain  or  commence  an  education- 
al program: 

"(D)  abide  by  specified  restrictions  on  his 
personal  associations,  place  of  abode,  or 
travel; 

"(E)  avoid  all  contact  with  an  alleged 
victim  of  the  crime  and  with  a  potential  wit- 


ness who  may  testify  concerning  the  of- 
fense: 

"'(F)  report  on  a  regular  basis  to  a  desig- 
nated law  enforcement  agency,  pretrial  serv- 
ices agency,  or  other  agency; 

"(G)  comply  with  a  specified  curfew; 
"(H)  refrain  from  possessing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive device,  or  other  dangerous  weapon; 
"(I)  refrain  from  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  a  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  in  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802).  without  a  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner: 

"(J)  undergo  available  medical  or  psychi- 
atric treatment.  Including  treatment  for 
drug  or  alcohol  dependency,  and  remain  in  a 
specified  institution  if  required  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

"(K)  execute  an  agreement  to  forfeit  upon 
failing  to  appear  as  required,  such  designat- 
ed property,  including  money,  as  is  reason- 
ably necessary  to  assure  the  appearance  of 
the  person  as  required,  and  post  with  the 
court  such  indicia  of  ownership  of  the  prop- 
erty or  such  percentage  of  the  money  as  the 
judicial  officer  may  specify; 

'"(L)  execute  a  bail  bond  with  solvent  sure- 
ties in  such  amount  as  is  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required; 

"(M)  return  to  custody  for  specified  hours 
following  release  for  employment,  school- 
ing, or  other  limited  purposes:  and 

""(N)  satisfy  any  other  condition  that  is 
reasonably  necessary  to  assure  the  appear- 
ance of  the  person  as  required  and  to  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity. 

The  judicial  officer  may  not  impose  a  finan- 
cial condition  that  results  in  the  pretrial  de- 
tention of  the  person.  The  Judicial  officer 
may  at  any  time  amend  his  order  to  impose 
additional  or  different  conditions  of  release. 
"(d)  Temporary  E>etention  To  Permit  Rev- 
ocation Of  Conditional  Release.— If  the  ju- 
dicial officer  determines  that— 

"(1)  the  person  is,  and  was  at  the  time  the 
offense  was  committed,  on— 

"(A)  release  pending  trial  for  a  felony 
under  Federal.  SUte,  or  local  law; 

"(B)  release  pending  imposition  or  execu- 
tion of  sentence,  appeal  of  sentence  or  con- 
viction, or  completion  of  sentence,  for  any 
offense  under  Federal,  State,  or  local  law;  or 
"(C)  probation  or  parole  for  any  offense 
under  Federal,  State,  or  local  law;  and 

"(2)  the  person  may  flee  or  pose  a  danger 
to  any  other  person  or  the  conununity: 
he  shall  order  the  detention  of  the  person, 
for  a  period  of  not  more  than  ten  days,  and 
direct  the  attorney  for  the  Government  to 
notify  the  appropriate  court,  probation,  or 
parole  official.  If  the  official  fails  or  de- 
clines to  take  the  person  into  custody 
during  that  period,  the  person  shall  be 
treated  in  accordance  with  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  section. 

"(e)  Detention.— If.  after  a  hearing  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f),  the 
judicial  officer  finds  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  reasonably 
assure  the  appearance  of  the  person  as  re- 
quired and  the  safety  of  any  other  person 
and  the  community,  he  shall  order  the  de- 
tention of  the  person  prior  to  trial.  In  a  case 
described  in  (fXl).  a  rebutUble  presumption 
arises  that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  safety 
of  any  other  person  and  the  community  if 
the  judge  finds  that— 

"(1)  the  person  has  been  convicted  of  a 
Federal  offense  that  is  described  in  subsec- 
tion ( f M 1 ).  or  of  a  SUte  or  local  offense  that 


would  have  been  an  offense  described  in 
subsection  (fKl)  if  a  circumstance  giving 
rise  to  Federal  jurisdiction  had  existed; 

"(2)  the  offense  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
was  committed  while  the  person  was  on  re- 
lease pending  trial  for  a  Federal.  SUte,  or 
local  offense;  and 

'"(3)  a  period  of  not  more  than  five  years 
has  elapsed  since  the  date  of  conviction,  or 
the  release  of  the  person  from  imprison- 
ment, for  the  offense  described  in  para- 
graph (1),  whichever  is  later. 

Subject  to  rebuttal  by  the  person,  it  shall  be 
presumed  that  no  condition  or  combination 
of  conditions  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  the  community  if  the  judicial  offi- 
cer finds  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  committed  an  offense 
for  which  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  ten  years  or  more  is  prescribed  in 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
801  et  seq.).  the  Controlled  Import  and 
Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  section  1 
of  the  Act  of  September  15.  1980  (21  U.S.C. 
955a),  or  an  offense  under  18  U.S.C.  924(c). 
"(f)  Detention  Hearing.— The  judicial  of- 
ficer, upon  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
government  or  upon  the  judge's  own 
motion,  shall  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  any  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  set  forth  in  subsection  (c)  will 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required  and  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  and  the  community  in  a  case 
that  involves— 
"(Da  crime  of  violence; 
"'(2)  an  offense  for  which  the  maximtim 
sentence  is  life  imprisonment  or  death: 

"(3)  an  offense  for  which  a  maximum 
term  of  imprisonment  of  ten  years  or  more 
is  prescribed  in  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  the  Controlled 
Substances  Import  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  951  et  seq.),  or  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
September  15,  1980  (21  U.S.C.  955a): 

"(4)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will 
flee; 

"(5)  a  serious  risk  that  the  person  will  ob- 
struct or  attempt  to  obstruct  justice,  or 
threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  or  attempt 
to  threaten,  injure,  or  intimidate,  a  prospec- 
tive witness  or  juror:  or 

■"(6)  any  felony  committed  after  the 
person  had  been  convicted  of  two  or  more 
prior  offenses  described  in  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (3),  or  two  or  more  State  or  local 
offenses  that  would  have  been  offenses  de- 
scribed in  paragraphs  (1)  through  (3)  if  a 
circumstance  giving  rise  to  Federal  Jurisdic- 
tion had  existed. 

The  hearing  shall  be  held  immediately  upon 
the  person's  first  appearance  before  the  ju- 
dicial officer  unless  that  person,  or  the  at- 
torney for  the  Government,  seeks  a  continu- 
ance. Except  for  good  cause,  a  continuance 
on  motion  of  the  person  may  not  exceed  five 
days,  and  a  continuance  on  motion  of  the 
attorney  for  the  Government  may  not 
exceed  three  days.  During  a  continuance, 
the  person  shall  be  detained,  and  the  judi- 
cial officer,  on  motion  of  the  attorney  for 
the  Government  or  on  his  own  motion,  may 
order  that,  while  in  custody,  a  person  who 
appears  to  be  a  narcotics  addict  receive  a 
medical  examination  to  determine  whether 
he  is  an  addict.  At  the  hearing,  the  person 
has  the  right  to  be  represented  by  counsel, 
and,  if  he  is  financially  unable  to  obuin 
adequate  representation,  to  have  counsel 
appointed  for  him.  The  person  shall  be  af- 
forded an  opportunity  to  testify,  to  present 
witnesses  on  his  own  behalf,  to  cross-exam- 
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ine  witnesses  who  appear  at  the  hearing, 
and  to  present  information  by  proffer  or 
otherwise.  The  rules  concerning  admissibil- 
ity of  evidence  in  criminal  trials  do  not 
apply  to  the  presentation  and  consideration 
of  information  at  the  hearing.  The  facts  the 
Judicial  officer  uses  to  support  a  finding 
pursuant  to  (e)  that  no  condition  or  combi- 
nation of  conditions  will  reasonably  assure 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the  com- 
munity shall  be  supported  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.  The  person  may  be  de- 
tained pending  completion  of  the  hearing. 

"(g)  Factors  To  Be  Considered.— The  ju- 
dicial officer  shall,  in  determining  whether 
there  are  conditions  of  release  that  will  rea- 
sonably assure  the  appearance  of  the  person 
as  required  and  the  safety  of  any  other 
person  and  the  community,  take  into  ac- 
count the  available  information  concern- 
ing— 

"(1)  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 
offense  charged,  including  whether  the  of- 
fense is  a  crime  of  violence  or  involves  a  nar- 
cotic drug; 

"(2)  the  weight  of  the  evidence  against 
the  person: 

"(3)  the  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
person,  including— 

"(A)  his  character,  physical  and  mental 
condition,  family  ties,  employment,  finan- 
cial resources,  length  of  residence  in  the 
community,  community  ties,  past  conduct, 
history  relating  to  drug  or  alcohol  abuse, 
criminal  history,  and  record  concerning  ap- 
pearance at  court  proceedings:  and 

"(B)  whether,  at  the  time  of  the  current 
offense  or  arrest,  he  was  on  probation,  on 
parole,  or  on  other  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing,  appeal,  or  completion  of  sen- 
tence for  an  offense  under  Federal,  State,  or 
local  law:  and 

"(4)  the  nature  and  .seriousness  of  the 
danger  to  any  person  or  the  community 
that  would  be  posed  by  the  person's  release. 
In  considering  the  conditions  of  release  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (c)(2)(K)  or  (c)(2)(L), 
the  judicial  officer  may  upon  his  own 
motion,  or  shall  upon  the  motion  of  the 
Oovemmeht,  conduct  an  inquiry  into  the 
source  of  the  property  to  be  designated  for 
potential  forfeiture  or  offered  as  collateral 
to  secure  a  bond,  and  shall  decline  to  accept 
the  designation,  or  the  use  as  collateral,  of 
property  that,  because  of  its  source,  will  not 
reasonably  assure  the  appearance  of  the 
person  as  required. 

"(h)  Contents  of  Release  Order.— In  a 
release  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  subsection  (b)  or  (c),  the  Judicial  of- 
ficer shall— 

"(1)  include  a  written  statement  that  sets 
forth  all  the  conditions  to  which  the  release 
is  subject,  in  a  manner  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  serve  as  a  guide  for  the  person's 
conduct:  and 

■'(2)  advise  the  person  of— 

"(A)  the  penalties  for  violating  a  condition 
of  release,  including  the  penalties  for  com- 
mitting an  offense  while  on  pretrial  release: 

"(B)  the  consequences  of  violating  a  condi- 
tion of  release,  including  the  immediate  is- 
suance of  a  warrant  for  the  person's  arrest: 
and 

"(C)  the  provisions  of  sections  1503  of  this 
title  (relating  to  intimidation  of  witnesses, 
jurors,  and  officers  of  the  court)  and  1510 
(relating  to  obstruction  of  criminal  investi- 
gation). 

"(i)  Contents  of  Detention  Order.— In  a 
detention  order  issued  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  subsection  (e),  the  judge  shall— 

"(1)  include  written  findings  of  fact  and  a 
written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
tention: 


"(2)  dinct  that  the  person  be  committed 
to  the  cui  tody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
confinemt  nt  in  a  corrections  facility  sepa- 
rate, to  til  e  extent  practicable,  from  persons 
awaiting  (ir  serving  sentences  or  being  held 
in  custodj  pending  appeal: 

"(3)  direct  that  the  person  be  afforded 
reasonabli :  opportunity  for  private  consulta- 
tion with  lis  counsel:  and 

"(4)  dir«  ct  that,  on  order  of  a  court  of  the 
United  St  ites  or  on  request  of  an  attorney 
for  the  Government,  the  person  in  charge 
of  the  o  irrections  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  confined  deliver  the  person  to  a 
United  SV  ites  marshal  for  the  purpose  of  an 
appearan<  e  in  connection  with  a  court  pro- 
ceeding. 

The  judii  ial  officer  may,  by  subsequent 
order,  peimit  the  temporary  release  of  the 
person,  ir  the  custody  of  a  United  States 
marshal  cr  another  appropriate  person,  to 
the  exter  t  that  the  judicial  officer  deter- 
mines sue  1  release  to  be  necessary  for  prep- 
aration o:  the  person's  defense  or  for  an- 
other com  pelling  reason. 
"i  3143.  R  elease  or  detention  of  a  defendant 

pending  sentence  or  appeal 

"(a)  Re;  case  or  Detention  Pending  Sen- 
tence.—T  le  judicial  officer  shall  order  that 
a  person  vho  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  a  id  who  is  waiting  imposition  or 
execution  of  sentence,  be  detained,  unless 
the  judici  il  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing 6  /idence  that  the  person  is  not 
likely  to  I  lee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  oti  er  person  or  the  community  if  re- 
leased puisuant  to  section  3142  (b)  or  (c).  If 
the  judicial  officer  makes  such  a  finding,  he 
shall  ord^  the  release  of  the  person  in  ac- 
cordance irith  the  provisions  of  section  3142 
(b)or(c). 

"(b)  Ra.EASE  OR  Detention  Pending 
Appeal  bh  the  Defendant.- The  judicial  of- 
ficer shall  order  that  a  person  who  has  been 
found  gui  ty  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  to 
a  term  of  imprisonment,  and  who  has  filed 
an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiora- 
ri, be  del  ained,  unless  the  Judicial  officer 
finds— 

"(1)  by  :lear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  perse  n  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  comn  unity  if  released  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3142   b)  or  (c);  and 

"(2)  thi  t  the  appeal  is  not  for  purpose  of 
delay  an(  raises  a  substantial  question  of 
law  or  fai  t  likely  to  result  in  reversal  or  an 
order  for  i  new  trial. 

If  the  jui  licial  officer  makes  such  fir^dings, 
he  shall  <  irder  the  release  of  the  person  in 
accordant  e  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142(b)cr(c).  ..^ 

"(C)       B  ELEASE      OR       DETENTION       PENDING 

Appeal  b  r  the  Government.— The  judicial 
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lease  if  the  tstimony  of  such  witness  can 
adequately  be  secured  by  dep>osition,  and  if 
further  detention  is  not  necessary  to  pre- 
vent a  failure  Of  Justice.  Release  of  a  materi- 
al witness  ma  i  be  delayed  for  a  reasonable 
period  of  tim ;  until  the  deposition  of  the 
witness  can  Ix  taken  pursuant  to  the  Feder- 
al Rules  of  Cr  minal  Procedure. 
"§3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or 

detention  or  ier 

"(a)  Reviev  of  a  Release  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordc  red  reletised  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  person  other  than  a  Judge  of  a  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  than  a  Federal  appellate  court— 

"(I)  the  attorney  for  the  Government  may 
file,  with  the  :ourt  having  original  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  offense,  a  motion  for  revoca- 
tion of  the  or  ler  or  amendment  of  the  con- 
ditions of  relei  ise:  and 

"(2)  the  peison  may  file,  with  the  court 
having  original  jurisdiction  over  the  offense, 
a  motion  for  unendment  of  the  conditions 
of  release. 
The  motion  si  lall  be  determined  promptly. 

"(b)  Review  of  a  Detention  Order.— If  a 
person  is  ordered  detained  by  a  magistrate, 
or  by  a  persor  other  than  a  judge  of  a  court 
having  origini  1  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense 
and  other  thiin  a  Federal  appellate  court, 
the  person  miiy  file,  with  the  court  having 
original  Jurisdiction  over  the  offense,  a 
motion  for  re  'ocation  or  auiendment  of  the 
order.  The  motion  shall  be  determined 
promptly. 

"(c)  Appeal  F^om  a  Release  or  Detention 
Order.— An  ai  tpeal  from  a  release  or  deten- 
tion order,  or  from  a  decision  denying  revo- 
cation or  amiindment  of  such  an  order,  is 
governed  by  I  he  provisions  of  section  1291 
of  title  28  and  section  3731  of  this  title.  The 
appeal  shall  b  >  determined  promptly. 
"5  3146.  Penal  ty  for  failure  to  appear 

"(a)  Offense.- A  person  commits  an  of- 
fense if,  after  having  been  released  pursu- 
ant to  this  chi  ipter— 

"(1)  he  kno'vingly  fails  to  appear  before  a 
court  as  requi  red  by  the  conditions  of  his  re- 
lease: or 

"(2)  he  kncwingly  fails  to  surrender  for 
service  of  sentence  pursuant  to  a  court 
order. 

"(b)  Gradimc.— If  the  person  was  re- 
leased— 

"(I)  in  connection  with  a  charge  of,  or 
while  awaiting  sentence,  surrender  for  serv- 
ice of  sentenc  e,  or  appeal  or  certiorari  after 
conviction,  fo:  •— 

"(A)  an  off  !nse  punishable  by  death,  life 
imprisonment,  or  imprisonment  for  a  term 
of  fifteen  yei>rs  or  more,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  thai  i  $25,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  tei  i  years,  or  both: 

'UB)  an  oflense  punishable  by  imprison- 


officer  st  all  treat  a  defendant  in  a  case  in  __rt,t  *«,  o  »4..»  «f  /i.,«  «,  »».«  .>».»,  k... 
which  ai  aooeal  has  been  taken  &*k_th*^''™^^  f or  a  U  rm  of  five  or  more  years,  but 
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ad  appeal  has  been  taken 
United  S'  ates  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3'  31  of  this  title,  in  accordance  with 
the  provi  lions  of  section  3142,  unless  the  de- 
fendant I  i  otherwise  subject  to  a  release  or 
detentior  order. 
'S  3144.  1  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 

witness 

'If  it  a  >pears  from  an  affidavit  filed  by  a 
party  thi  t  the  testimony  of  a  person  is  ma- 
terial in  El  criminal  proceeding,  and  if  it  is 
shown  it  at  it  may  become  impracticable  to 
secure  th  e  presence  of  the  person  by  subpe- 
na,  a  judicial  officer  may  order  the  arrest  of 
the  perstfn  and  treat  the  person  in  accord- 
ance witi .  the  provisions  of  section  3142.  No 
material  witness  may  be  detained  because  of 
inability  :o  comply  with  any  condition  of  re- 


more  than  S  10.000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  fiv  e  years,  or  both: 

'(C)  any  oi  her  felony,  he  shall  be  fined 
not  more  thui  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  tw  3  years,  or  both;  or 

"(D)  a  misd  emeanor,  he  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $:  ,000  or  imprisoned  more  than 
one  year,  or  t  oth;  or 

"(2)  for  apiearance  as  a  material  witness, 
he  shall  be  fiiied  no  more  than  $1,000  or  im- 
prisoned for  1  lot  more  one  year,  or  both. 
A  term  of  in  prisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  secticn  shall  be  consecutive  to  the 
sentence  of  ifnprisonment  for  any  other  of- 
fense. 

"(c)  Affiri^tive  Defense.— It  is  an  af- 
firmative  defense   to   a   prosecution   under 
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this  section  that  uncontrollable  circum- 
stances prevented  the  person  from  appear- 
ing or  surrendering,  and  that  the  person  did 
not  contribute  to  the  creation  of  such  cir- 
cumstances in  reckless  disregard  of  the  re- 
quirement that  he  appear  or  surrender,  and 
that  the  defendant  appear  or  surrendered  as 
soon  as  such  circumstances  ceased  to  exist. 
"(d)  Declaration  of  Forfeiture.- If  a 
person  fails  to  appear  before  a  court  as  re- 
quired, and  the  person  executed  an  appear- 
ance bond  pursuant  to  section  3142(b)  or  is 
subject  to  the  release  condition  set  forth  in 
section  3142(c)(2)(K),  or  (c)(2)(L),  the  judi- 
cial officer  may,  regardless  of  whether  the 
person  has  been  charged  with  an  offense 
under  this  section,  declare  any  property  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  that  section  to  be  for- 
feited to  the  United  States. 
"5  3147.  Penalty  for  an  offense  committed 
while  on  release 

"A  person  convicted  of  an  offense  commit- 
ted while  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  sentenced,  in  addition  to  the  sen- 
tence prescribed  for  the  offense  to— 

"■(1)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  two  years  and  not  more  than  ten  years 
if  the  offense  is  a  felony;  or 

"(2)  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not  less 
than  ninety  days  and  not  more  than  one 
year  if  the  offense  is  a  misdemeanor. 
A  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  be  consecutive  to  any 
other  sentence  of  imprisonment. 
"§3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 
condition 

""(a)  Available  Sanctions.— A  person  who 
has  been  released  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3142,  and  who  has  violated  a  con- 
dition of  his  release,  is  subject  to  a  revoca- 
tion of  release,  an  order  of  detention,  and  a 
prosecution  for  contempt  of  court. 

■"(b)  Revocation  of  Release.— The  attor- 
ney for  the  Government  may  initiate  a  pro- 
ceeding for  revocation  of  an  order  of  release 
by  filing  a  motion  with  the  district  court.  A 
judicial  officer  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the 
arrest  of  a  oenion  charged  with  violating  a 
condition  of  release,  and  the  person  shall  be 
brought  before  a  Judicial  officer  in  the  dis- 
trict in  which  his  arrest  was  ordered  for  a 
proceeding  in  accordance  with  this  section. 
The  judicial  officer  shall  enter  an  order  of 
revocation  and  detention  if,  after  a  hearing, 
the  judicial  officer— 
"(1)  finds  that  there  is— 
"(A)  probable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
person  has  committed  a  Federal,  State,  or 
local  crime  while  on  release;  or 

"(B)  clear  and  convincing  evidence  that 
the  person  has  violated  any  other  condition 
of  his  release:  and 
"•(2)  finds  that— 

"(A)  based  on  the  factors  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(g),  there  is  no  condition  or  combi- 
nation of  conditions  of  release  that  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 
the  community;  or 

"(B)  the  person  i.s  unlikely  to  abide  by  any 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  of 
release. 

If  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that, 
while  on  release,  the  person  committed  a 
Federal,  State,  or  local  felony,  a  rebuttable 
presumption  arises  that  no  condition  or 
combination  of  conditions  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to  the 
safety  of  any  other  i>erson  or  the  communi- 
ty. If  the  Judicial  officer  finds  that  there  are 
conditions  of  release  that  will  assure  that 
the  person  will  not  flee  or  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 


munity, and  that  the  person  will  abide  by 
such  conditiohs.  he  shall  treat  the  person  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section 
3142  and  may  amend  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease accordingly. 

'"(c)  Prosecution  for  Contempt.— The 
judge  may  commence  a  prosecution  for  con- 
tempt, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
401.  if  the  person  has  violated  a  condition  of 
his  release. 
""§3149.    Surrender   of   an   offender   by    a 

surety 

'"A  person  charged  with  an  offense,  who  is 
released  upon  the  execution  of  an  appear- 
ance bond  with  a  surety,  may  be  arrested  by 
the  surety,  and  if  so  arrested,  shall  be  deliv- 
ered promptly  to  a  United  States  marshal 
and  brought  before  a  judicial  officer.  The 
judicial  officer  shall  determine  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3148(b) 
whether  to  revoke  the  release  of  the  person, 
and  may  absolve  the  surety  of  responsibility 
to  pay  all  or  part  of  the  bond  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  rule  46  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  The  person  so 
committed  shall  t>e  held  in  official  detention 
until  released  pursuant  to  this  chapter  or 
another  provision  of  law. 
§  3150.  Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from 

a  State  court 

'"The  provisions  of  this  chapter  apply  to  a 
criminal  case  removed  to  a  Federal  (Hjurt 
from  a  State  court.". 

(b)  Section  3154  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (1),  by  striking  out  ""and 
recommend  appropriate  release  conditions 
for  each  such  person"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and.  where  appropriate,  include  a 
recommendation  as  to  whether  each  such 
person  should  t>e  released  or  detained  and. 
if  release  is  recommended,  recommend  ap- 
propriate conditions  of  release":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (2),  by  striking  out  "sec- 
tion 3146(e)  or  section  3147""  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "section  3145"; 

(c)  Section  3156(a)  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "3146"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ■3141"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (1)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "bail  or  otherwise  "  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""detain  or";  and 

(B)  by  deleting  "and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ■■;  and": 

(4)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  The  term  felony"  means  an  offense 
punishable  by  a  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  more  than  one  year:  and 

"(4)  The  term  "crime  of  violence'  means— 

"(A)  an  offense  that  has  as  an  element  of 
the  offense  the  use,  attempted  use,  or 
threatened  use  of  physicial  force  against 
the  pel-son  or  property  of  another:  or 

"(B)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and 
that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial 
risk  that  physicial  force  against  the  person 
or  property  of  another  may  be  used  in  the 
course  of  committing  the  offense."';  and 

(5)  in  subsection  (b)(1).  by  striking  out 
"bail  or  otherwise"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "detain  or". 

(d)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  207  in  the 
analysis  of  part  II  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"207.  Release  and  detention  pending 

judicial  proceedings 3141", 

(e)(1)  The  caption  of  chapter  207  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 


"CHAPTER  207— RELEASE  AND  DETEN- 
TION PENDING  JUDICIAL  PROCEED- 
INGS". 
(2)  The  section  analysis  for  chapter  207  is 

amended  by  striking  out  the  items  relating 

to  section  3141  through  3151  and  inserting 

in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"3141.  Release  and  detention  authority  gen- 
erally. 

""3142.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 
pending  trial. 

"3143.  Release  or  detention  of  a  defendant 
pending  sentence  or  appeal. 

"'3144.  Release  or  detention  of  a  material 
witness. 

""3145.  Review  and  appeal  of  a  release  or  de- 
tention order. 

"3146.  Penalty  for  failure  to  appear. 

"3147.  Penalty   for  an   offense   committed 
while  on  release. 

'"3148.  Sanctions  for  violation  of  a  release 
condition. 

""3149.  Surrender  of  an  offender  by  a  surety. 

'"3150.  Applicability  to  a  case  removed  from 
a  State  court." 
Sec.  103.  Chapter  203  of  title  18,  United 

States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  The  last  sentence  of  section  3041  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "determining  to 
hold  the  prisoner  for  trial"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ""determining,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3142  of  this  title, 
whether  to  detain  or  conditionally  release 
the  prisoner  prior  to  trial"". 

(b)  The  second  paragraph  of  section  3042 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "imprisoned  or 
admitted  to  bail"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "detained  or  conditionally  released  pursu- 
ant to  section  3142  of  this  title". 

(c)  Section  3043  is  repealed. 

(d)  The  following  new  section  is  added 
after  section  3061: 

"§3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  viola- 
tion of  release  conditions 
"A  law  enforcement  officer,  who  is  au- 
thorized to  arrest  for  an  offense  committed 
in  his  presence,  may  arrest  a  person  who  is 
released  pursuant  to  chapter  207  if  the  offi- 
cer has  reasonable  grounds  to  believe  that 
the  person  is  violating,  in  his  presence,  a 
condition  imposed  on  the  person  pursuaht 
to  section  3142(c)(2)(D),  (c)(2KE),  (cK2KH), 
(c)(2)(I),  or  (c)(2)(M),  or,  if  the  violation  in- 
volves a  failure  to  remain  in  a  specified  in- 
stitution as  required,  a  condition  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3142(c)(2KJ). ". 

(e)  The  section  analysis  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  item  relating  to  sec- 
tion 3043  to  read  as  follows: 

•'3043.  Repealed.":  and 

(2)  by  adding  the  following  new  item  after 
the  item  relating  to  section  3061; 

"3062.  General  arrest  authority  for  violation 
of  release  conditions.". 

Sec.  104.  Section  3731  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after  the 
second  paragraph  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"An  appeal  by  the  United  States  shall  lie 
to  a  court  of  appeals  from  a  decision  or 
order,  entered  by  a  district  couri  of  the 
United  States,  granting  the  release  of  a 
person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  an  of- 
fense, or  denying  a  motion  for  revocation  of, 
or  modification  of  the  conditions  of,  a  deci- 
sion or  order  granting  release.". 

Sec.  105.  The  second  paragraph  of  section 
3772  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '"bail"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "release  pending  appeal". 
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Sec.  106.  Section  4282  of  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  by  strilclng  out  "and  not  admitted  to 
ball"  and  substituting  "and  detained  pursu- 
ant to  chapter  207";  and 

<b)  by  striking  out  "and  unable  to  make 
ball". 

Sxc.  107.  Section  S36  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"impose  conditions  of  release  under  section 
3146  of  title  18"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "issue  orders  pursuant  to  section  3142  of 
title  18  concerning  release  or  detention  of 
persons  pending  trial". 

Sw:.  108.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  5(c)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"shall  admit  the  defendant  to  bail"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "shall  detain  or  con- 
ditionally release  the  defendant". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  rule  15(a)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "committed  for 
failure  to  give  bail  to  appear  to  testify  at  a 
trial  or  hearing"  and  inserting  In  lieu  there- 
of "detained  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  {  3144". 

(c)  Rule  40(f)  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(f)  Release  or  Detention.  If  a  person  was 
previously  detained  or  conditionally  re- 
leased, pursuant  to  chapter  207  of  title  18. 
United  SUtes  Code,  in  another  district 
where  a  warrant,  information  or  indictment 
issued,  the  Federal  magistrate  shall  take 
Into  account  the  decision  previously  made 
and  the  reasons  set  forth  therefor,  if  any. 
but  win  not  be  bound  by  that  decision.  If 
the  Federal  magistrate  amends  the  release 
or  detention  decision  or  alters  the  condi- 
tions of  release,  he  shall  set  forth  the  rea- 
sons for  his  action  In  writing.". 

(d)  Rule  46  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  striking  out 
"3146.  3148.  or  3149"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3142  and  3144"; 

(2)  In  subdivision  (c),  by  striking  out 
"3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3143"; 

(3)  by  amending  subdivision  (e)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Settimg  Aside.— The  court  may  direct 
that  a  forfeiture  be  set  aside  in  whole  or  in 
part,  upon  such  conditions  as  the  court  may 
impose,  if  a  person  released  upon  execution 
of  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety  Is  sub- 
sequently surrendered  by  the  surety  Into 
custody  or  if  it  otherwise  appears  that  Jus- 
tice does  not  require  the  forfeiture.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  the  following  new  subdivi- 
sion at  the  end  thereof: 

"(h)  FoRrarruRc  or  Property.— Nothing  In 
this  rule  or  in  chapter  207  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  shall  prevent  the  court  from 
disposing  of  any  charge  by  entering  an 
order  directing  forfeiture  of  property  pursu- 
ant to  18  U.S.C.  {  3142(c)(2HK)  if  the  value 
of  the  property  is  an  amount  that  would  be 
an  appropriate  sentence  after  conviction  of 
the  offense  charged  and  if  such  forfeiture  is 
authorized  by  statute  or  regulation.". 

(e)  Rule  54(b)(3)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "18  U.S.C.  i  3043,  and". 

Sec.  109.  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Appellate  Procedure  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "3148"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"3143".  and  following  the  word  "communi- 
ty", inserting  "and  that  the  appeal  is  not  for 
purpose  of  delay  and  raises  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  re- 
versal or  in  an  order  for  a  new  trial". 

TITLE  II- WITNESS- VICTIM 
PROTECTION 

Sic.  aoi.Thls  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Witness-Victim  Protection  Act  of  1982". 


PART  A  -VICTIM  IMPACT  STATEMENT 

Sec.  2(2.  Rule  32(c)(2)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  as  amended  by 
section  5^5  of  title  V  of  this  Act.  is  amended 
by  addini  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  sentence:  "The  report  shall  also  contain 
verified  §iformation.  stated  in  a  nonargu- 
mentativ^  style,  assessing  the  financial, 
social,  paychological.  and  medical  impact 
upon  any  person  who  was  the  victim  of  the 
offense  committed  by  the  defendant.". 

PART  t— PROTECTION  OP  VICTIMS 
AND  WITNESSES  FROM  INTIMIDATION 

Sec.  20! .  (a)  Chapter  73  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  there  of  the  following  new  sections: 
"51512.  "ampering  with  a  witness,  victim. 

or  an  ir  Formant 

"(a)  Or  'ENSE.— Whoever — 

"(1)  us<  3  force,  threat.  Intimidation,  or  de- 
ception w  th  intent  to— 

"(A)  in  luence  the  testimony  of  another 
person  in  an  official  proceeding:  or 

"(B)  cai  ise  or  induce  another  person  to— 

"(i)  wil  hhold  testimony,  or  withhold  a 
record,  di  icument.  or  other  object,  from  an 
official  pvDceedlng; 

"(11)  evtde  legal  process  summoning  him 
to  appeaf  as  a  witness,  or  to  produce  a 
record,  document,  or  other  object,  in  an  offi- 
cial proceeding;  or 

"(ill)  al^ent  himself  from  an  official  pro- 
ceeding t^  which  he  has  been  summoned  by 
legal  pro<^ss:  or 

•(C)  hinder,  delay,  or  prevent  the  commu- 
nication go  a  law  enforcement  officer  of  In- 
formatlon  relating  to  an  offense  or  a  possi- 
ble of  fens; 

"(2)  wllij  intent  to  annoy,  harm,  or  injure 
another  derson.  hinders,  delays,  prevents,  or 
dissuadeS'  - 

"(A)  a  1  rltness  or  a  victim  from  attending 
or  testif yl  ng  In  an  official  proceeding;  or 

"(B)  a  1  witness,  victim,  or  a  person  acting 
on  behalf  of  a  victim,  from— 

"(1)  ma  Ling  a  report  of  an  offense  or  a 
possible  <  ffense  to  a  Judge,  a  law  enforce- 
ment of f  1(  er.  or  probation  officer,  or  an  offi- 
cer of  a  C4  rrectlonal  facility; 

"(11)  causing  a  criminal  prosecution,  or  a 
parole  or  probation  revocation  proceeding, 
to  be  sought  or  instituted  or  assisting  in 
such  proa^ution  or  proceeding:  or 

"(ill)  arresting,  or  causing  or  seeking  the 
arrest  of.  a  person  in  connection  with  an  of- 
fense: or 

"(3)  dms  any  other  act  with  intent  to  in- 
fluence in  iproperly.  or  to  obstruct  or  impair, 
the— 

"(A)  adaninlstratlon  of  Justice; 

"(B)  administration  of  a  law  under  which 
an  official  proceeding  is  being  or  may  be 
conductea;  or 

"(C)  exercise  of  a  legislative  power  of  in-' 
quiry;       j 

shall  be  aunished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b).  1 

"(b)  PtlNisHMEiiT.— Whoever  is  guilty  of 
an  offenie  set  forth  In  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000,  or  im- 
prisoned hot  more  than  six  years,  or  both. 
Whoever  is  guilty  of  an  offense  set  forth  in 
subsection  (a)(2)  or  (a)(3)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  tnaii  $5,000  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  one  Wear,  or  both. 

"(c)  DiriNiTioifs.- As  used  in  this  section 
and  section  1513— 

"(1)  'official  proceeding'  means  a  prpceed- 
ing  or  Inquiry,  including  an  investigative 
proceediiK  or  inquiry  convened  or  Instituted 
pursuant  to  lawful  authority,  or  a  portion  of 
such  a  proceeding  or  inquiry,  that  is  or  may 
be  heard  br  conducted  by— 
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government    branch    or 


"(A)   a   federal 
agency;  or 

"(B)  a  federal  public  servant  who  is  au- 
thorized to  t^ke  oaths,  including  a  Judge  or 
magistrate,  a  chairman  or  a  member  of  Con- 
gress authoriced  by  a  legislative  conunittee 
or  subcommittee,  a  bankruptcy  Judge,  an  ad- 
ministrative ikw  Judge,  a  hearing  examiner, 
and  a  notary;! 

"(2)  'vlctlmr  means  an  Individual  against 
whom  an  offense  has  been  or  is  being  com- 
mitted, and 

"(3)  witnesf'  means  an  individual— 

"(A)  having  knowledge  of  the  existence  or 
nonexistence  of  facts  relating  to  an  offense; 

"(B)  whose  declaration  under  oath  is  re- 
ceived in  evidence  for  any  purpose; 

"(C)  who  has  reported  an  offense  to  a 
Judge,  a  law  enforcement  officer,  or  proba- 
tion officer,  kr  an  officer  of  a  correctional 
facility;  1 

"(D)  who  his  been  served  with  a  subpena. 
including  a  [grand  Jury  subpena.  issued 
under  the  authority  of  a  court  of  the  United 
States:  or 

"(E)  who 
lieve  to  be 
paragraph; 

"(d)  Apfii 
firmatlve  de: 
subsection  ( 
gaged  in  to 
sisted  solely 
defendant's 
induce  the  01 


reasonable  person  would  be- 
individual  described  in  this 


TivE  Defense.— It  is  an  af- 
nse  to  a  prosecution  under 
IMA)  that  the  conduct  en- 
reaten  or  to  intimidate  con- 
f  lawful  conduct  and  that  the 
le  intention  was  to  compel  or 
er  person  to  testify  truthful- 
ly. If  the  defendant  raises  such  affirmative 
defense  at  trial,  the  defendant  has  the 
burden  of  proving  the  defense  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence. 

"(e)  DETENas  Precluded.- It  is  not  a  de- 
fense to  a  prosecution  under  this  section 
that— 

"(1)  an  of  filial  proceeding  was  not  pend- 
ing or  about  tc  be  instituted;  or 

"(2)  the  testimony,  or  the  record,  docu- 
ment, or  othtr  object,  would  have  been  le- 
gally privileg^  or  would  have  been  inadmis- 
sible In  eviderl 

"(f)  Jurisdiction.- There  is  federal  Juris- 
diction over  ah  offense  described  in  this  sec- 
tion if-         J 

"(1)  the  official  proceeding,  offense,  or 
prosecution  i^  or  would  be  a  Federal  official 
proceeding,  olfense.  or  prosecution; 

"(2)  the  offker  is  a  Federal  public  servant 
and  the  information  or  report  relates  to  a 
Federal  offense  or  a  possible  Federal  of- 
fense; I 

"(3)  the  adn^inlstration  of  Justice,  adminis- 
tration of  a  l^w.  or  exercise  of  a  legislative 
power  of  lnq«iry  relates  to  a  Federal  Oov- 
emment  function;  or 

"(4)  the  United  States  mail  or  a  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  Is  used  in 
the  planning,  promotion,  management,  exe- 
cution, consummation,   or  concealment  of 
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the  offense. 


[>r  in  the  distribution  of  the 


proceeds  of  tt  e  offense. 

"§  1513.  Retaliating  against  a  witness  or  an 
informant 


"(a)  Ofpens  e. 

"( 1 )   engag(  s 
causes  bodily 
damages  the 
cause  of— 

"(A)  the  attendance 
at  an  official 
given,  or  any 
object  produced, 
proceeding;  oi 

"(B)  any 
fense  or  a  poiblble 
to  a  law  enfoi  cement 


—Whoever— 

In    conduct    by    which    he 

injury  to  another  person  or 

>roperty  of  another  person  be- 

of  a  witness  or  party 

proceeding,  or  any  testimony 

record,  document,  or  other 

by  a  witness  in  an  official 

information  relating  to  an  of- 
offense  given  by  a  person 
officer;  or 


"(2)  unlawfully  subjects  a  Federal  public 
servant  to  economic  loss  or  injury  to  his 
business  or  profession  because  of  any 
matter  described  In  subparagraph  (A)  or  (B) 
of  paragraph  ( 1 ); 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b). 

"(b)  Punishment.- Whoever  is  guilty  of 
an  offense  set  forth  in  subsection  (a)(1) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  im- 
prisoned not  more  than  three  years,  or 
both.  Whoever  is  guilty  of  an  offense  in  any 
other  case  under  this  section  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  both. 

"(c)  Jurisdiction.— There  is  Federal  Juris- 
diction over  an  offense  described  in  this  sec- 
tion if- 

"(1)  the  official  proceeding  is  a  Federal  of- 
ficial proceeding; 

"(2)  the  law  enforcement  officer  is  a  Fed- 
eral public  servant  and  the  information  re- 
lates to  a  Federal  offense  or  a  possible  Fed- 
eral offense: 

•(3)  the  United  States  mail  or  a  facility  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  is  used  in 
the  planning,  promotion,  management,  exe- 
cution, consummation,  or  concealment  of 
the  offense,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the 
pr<x;eeds  of  the  offense;  or 

"(4)  movement  of  a  person  across  a  State 
or  United  States  boundary  occurs  in  the 
planning,  promotion,  management,  execu- 
tion, consummation,  or  concealment  of  the 
offense,  or  in  the  distribution  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  offense.". 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  73  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 
■1512.  Tampering  with  a  witness,  victim,  or 

an  informant. 
"1513.  Retaliating  against  a  witness  or  an 
informant.". 
Sec.  204.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  after  chapter 
223  the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  224— PROTECTION  OF 
WITNESSES 

"Sec. 

"3521.  Witness  relocation  and  protection. 
■3522.  Reimbursement  of  expenses. 
■'3523.  Civil    action   to   restrain   witness   or 

victim  intimidation. 
"3524.  Definition  for  chapter. 
"S  3521.  Witness  relocation  and  protection 

"(a)  Relocation.— The  Attorney  General 
may  provide  for  the  relocation  or  protection 
of  a  government  witness  or  a  potential  gov- 
ernment witness  In  an  official  proceeding  if 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that  an 
offense  described  in  section  1512  or  1513.  or 
a  State  or  local  offense  that  is  similar  in 
nature  or  that  involves  a  crime  of  violence 
directed  at  a  witness,  is  likely  to  be  conunlt- 
ted.  The  Attorney  General  may  also  provide 
for  the  relocation  or  protection  of  the  im- 
mediate family  of.  or  a  person  otherwise 
closely  associated  with,  such  witness  or  po- 
tential witness  if  the  family  or  person  may 
also  be  endangered. 

"(b)  Related  Protective  Measures.— In 
connection  with  the  relocation  or  protection 
of  a  witness,  a  potential  witness,  or  an  im- 
mediate family  member  or  close  associate  of 
a  witness  or  potential  witness,  the  Attorney 
General  may  take  any  action  he  determines 
to  be  necessary  to  protect  such  person  from 
bodily  injury,  and  otherwise  to  assure  his 
health,  safety,  and  welfare,  for  as  long  as.  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Attorney  General,  such 
danger  exists.  The  Attorney  General  may— 

"(1)  provide  suitable  official  documients  to 
enable  a  person  relocated  to  establish  a  new 
identity: 


"(2)  provide  housing  for  the  person  relo- 
cated or  protected: 

"(3)  provide  for  the  transportation  of 
household  furniture  and  other  personal 
property  to  the  new  residence  of  the  person 
relocated: 

■•(4)  provide  a  tax  free  subsistence  pay- 
ment, in  a  sum  established  In  regulations 
issued  by  the  Attorney  General,  for  such 
times  as  the  Attorney  General  determines 
to  be  warranted; 

"(5)  assist  the  person  relocated  in  obtain- 
ing employment:  and 

"(6)  refuse  to  disclose  the  identity  or  loca- 
tion of  the  person  relocated  or  protected,  o' 
any  other  matter  concerning  the  person  or 
the  program  after  weighing  the  danger  such 
a  disclosure  would  pose  to  the  person,  the 
detriment  it  would  cause  to  the  general  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  program,  and  the  benefit 
it  would  afford  to  the  public  or  to  the 
person  seeking  the  disclosure. 

"(c)  Civil  Action  Against  a  Relocated 
Person.— Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection    (b)(6),    if    a    person    relocated 
under  this  section  is  named  as  a  defendant 
in  a  civil  cause  of  action,  arising  prior  to  the 
person's  relocation,  for  damages  resulting 
from   bodily   injury,   property   damage,   or 
injury  to  business,  process  In  the  civil  pro- 
ceeding may  l)e  served  upon  the  Attorney 
General.  The  Attorney  General  shall  make 
reasonable  efforts  to  serve  a  copy  of  the 
process  upon  the  person  relocated  at  his  last 
known  address.  If  a  Judgment  in  such  an 
action  is  entered  against  the  person  relo- 
cated, the  Attorney  General  shall  determine 
whether  the  person  has  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  that 
judgment.  The  Attorney  General  shall  take 
affirmative  steps  to  urge  the  person  relo- 
cated to  comply  with  any  judgment  ren- 
dered. If  the  Attorney  General  determines 
that  the  person  has  not  made  reasonable  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  provisions  of  the 
judgment,  he  may,  in  his  discretion,  after 
weighing   the  danger  to   the   person   relo- 
cated, disclose  the  Identity  and  location  of 
that  person  to  the  plaintiff  entitled  to  re- 
covery pursuant  to  the  judgment.  Any  such 
disclosure  shall  be  made  upon  the  express 
condition   that   further   disclosure   by   the 
plaintiff  of  such  identity  or  location  may  be 
made  only  if  essential  to  the  plaintiff's  ef- 
forts to  recover  under  the  judgment,  and 
only  to  such  additional  persons  as  Is  neces- 
sary to  effect  the  recovery.  Any  such  disclo- 
sure or  nondisclosure  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral shall  not  subject  the  government  to  li- 
ability in  any  action  based  upon  the  conse- 
quences thereof. 
"S  3522.  Reimbursement  of  expenses 

"The  provision  of  transportation,  housing, 
subsistence,  or  other  assistance  to  a  person 
under  section  3521  may  be  conditioned  by 
the  Attorney  General  upon  reimbursement 
of  expenses  in  whole  or  in  part  to  the 
United  States  by  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 

"J  3523.  Civil  action  to  restrain  witness  or 
victim  intimidation 

"(a)  Initiation  of  Action.— The  Attorney 
General  may  Initiate  a  civil  proceeding  to 
prevent  and  restrain  an  offense  involving  a 
witness  or  a  victim  under  section  1512.  Upon 
a  finding,  which  may  be  based  upon  hearsay 
or  the  representation  of  the  attorney  for 
the  government  or  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant, that  an  offense  under  section  1512 
involving  a  witness  or  a  victim  has  occurred 
or  is  reasonably  likely  to  occur,  the  court 
may  order  that  a  defendant,  a  witness,  or 
other  person  connected  with  the  case,  or  an 
individual  in  the  courtroom— 


"(1)  refrain  from  engaging  in  conduct  in 
violation  of  section  1512: 

"(2)  maintain  a  prescribed  distance  from  a 
specified  victim  or  witness:  and 

"(3)  refrain  from  communicating  with  a 
specified  victim  or  witness  except  under 
such  conditions  as  the  court  may  impose. 

•■(b)  Jurisdiction.— A  district  court  of  the 
United  States  in  which  a  proceeding  is  initi- 
ated under  this  section  has  Jurisdiction  to 
hear  and  determine  the  matter  so  present- 
ed, and  to  prevent  and  restrain  an  offense 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  In  a  proceeding 
initiated  under  this  section,  the  court  shall 
proceed  as  soon  as  practicable  to  a  hearing 
and  determination. 

■f  3524.  Definition  for  chapter 

'As  used  in  this  subchapter  'government' 
includes  the  federal  government  and  a  State 
or  local  government.". 

(b)  The  table  of  chapters  for  part  II  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  after  the  item  for  chapter  223  the 
following  new  item: 

"224.  Protection  of  witnesses 3521". 

(c)  Title  V  of  the  Organized  Crime  Con- 
trol Act  of  1970  (84  SUt.  933)  is  repealed. 
PART   C-FEDERAL   ACCOUNTABIUTY 

FOR  ESCAPE  OR  RELEASE  OF  A  FED- 
ERAL PRISONER 

Sec.  205.  Section  1346(b)  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  inserting 
■•(1) "  immediately  after  '(b)"  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

•■(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  chap- 
ter 171  of  this  title  and  subparagraph  (B)  of 
this  paragraph,  the  district  courts,  together 
with  the  United  States  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands,  shall  have  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion of  any  civil  action  on  a  claim  against 
the  United  States  for  damages,  accruing  on 
and  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  for  Injury  or  loss  of  property,  or 
personal  Injury  or  death  directly  caused  by 
any  dangerous  offender  charged  with  or 
convicted  of  a  Federal  offense  who  is  re- 
leased from,  or  who  escapes  from,  lawful 
custody  of  an  employee  of.  or  any  person 
acting  as  the  lawful  agent  of.  the  United 
States  as  a  result  of  the  gross  negligence  of 
such  employee  or  person. 
■■(B)  For  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph- 
"(1)  gross  negligence'  includes  the  failure 
to  warn  reasonably  foreseeable  victims  that 
the  person  charged  with  or  convicted  of  the 
offense  was  released  or  has  escaped,  or  the 
violation  of  a  statute,  regulation,  or  court 
order  which  results  in  such  release  or 
escape;  and 

■■(ii)  'dangerous  offender'  means  a  person 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  a  crime  involv- 
ing the  use.  attempted  use.  or  threatened 
use  of  violence  against  the  person  or  proper- 
ty of  another.". 

PART  D— ATTORNEY  GENERAL 
REPORT 
Sec.  206.  Within  six  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  title,  the  Attorney 
General  shall  report  to  the  Congress  con- 
cerning any  laws  necessary  to  ensure  that 
all  victims  of  crime  are  justly  compensated 
in  those  cases  in  which  restitution  is  not 
possible.  The  Attorney  General  shall  consid- 
er funding  methods  such  as  imposing  addi- 
tional fines  on  all  individuals  convicted  of 
Federal  crimes. 

TITLE  III— CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES 
PENALTIES 
Sec.  301.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Controlled   Substances   Penalties   Amend- 
ments Act  of  1982". 
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Sec.  302.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  401  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
841(b))  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  paragraph  ( 1 ),  by— 

(A)  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C).  respec- 
tively, and  inserting  after  "(1)"  a  new  sub- 
paragraph to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  In  the  case  of  a  violation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section  involving— 

"(i)  100  grains  or  more  of  a  controlled  sub- 
stance in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is  a  mixture 
or  substance  containing  a  detectable 
amount  of  narcotic  drug  other  than  a  nar- 
cotic drug  consisting  of — 

"(a)  coca  leaves: 

"(b)  a  compound,  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  preparation  of  coca  leaves;  or 

"(c)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto; 

"(ii)  a  kilogram  or  more  of  any  other  con- 
trolled substance  in  schedule  I  or  II  which  is 
a  narcotic  drug; 

"(iii)  500  grams  or  more  of  phencyclidine 
(PCP);  or 

"(iv)  5  grams  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD); 

such  person  shall  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
imprisonment  of  not  more  than  20  years,  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $250,000,  or  both.  If 
any  person  commits  such  a  violation  after 
one  or  more  prior  convictions  of  him  for  an 
offense  punishable  under  this  paragraph,  or 
for  a  felony  under  any  other  provision  of 
this  title  or  title  III  or  other  law  of  a  State, 
the  United  States,  or  a  foreign  country  re- 
lating to  narcotic  drugs,  marihuana,  or  de- 
pressant or  stimulant  substances,  have 
become  final,  such  person  shall  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  40  years,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$500,000.  or  both": 

(B)  in  subparagraph  (B).  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(i)  striking  out  "which  is  a  narcotic  drug" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and  (C)," 

(ii)  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  "$50,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$125,000"  and 
"$250,000",  respectively;  and 

(iii)  striking  out  "of  the  United  States"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  a  State,  the  United  States,  or  a 
foreign  country";  and 

(C)  in  subparagraph  (C),  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(i)  striking  out  "a  controlled  substance  in 
schedule  I  or  II  which  is  not  a  narcotic 
drug"  and  ",  (5).  and  (6)"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "less  than  50  kilograms  of  mari- 
huana. 10  kilograms  of  hashish,  or  one  kilo- 
gram of  hashish  oil"  and  "and  (5)",  respec- 
tively; 

(ii)  striking  out  "$15,000"  and  "$30,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000"  and 
"$100,000",  respectively:  and 

(iii)  striking  out  "of  the  United  States"  in 
the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "of  a  state,  the  United  States,  or  a 
foreign  country"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "$10,000"  and  "$20,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$25,000"  and 
"$50,000".  respectively;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "of  the  United  States" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "of  a  state,  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  country"; 

(3)  In  paragraph  (3),  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "$5,000"  and  "$10,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$10,000"  and 

•$20,000".  respectively;  and 

(B)  striking  out  "of  the  United  SUles" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "oi  a  state,  the 
United  States,  or  a  foreign  country"; 


) 


(4)  in  paragraph  (4),  by  striking  out 
"(1)(B)"  amfi  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(1)(C)"; 

(5)  by  strit  ing  out  paragraphs  (5)  and  (6). 
Sec.  303.  S  ibsection  (b)  of  section  1010  of 

the    Contro!  led    Substances    Import    and 
Export  Act  <21  U.S.C.  960(b))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redsignating  paragraphs  (K  and 
(2)  as  paragfaphs  (2)  and  (3),  respectively, 
and  inserting  after  "(b)"  a  new  paragraph  to 
read  as  f  olloi  rs: 

"(1)  In  the  casf  of  a  violation  under  sub- 
section (a)  ol  this  section  involving— 

"(A)  100  g-ams  or  more  of  a  mixture  or 
substance  cc  ntaining  a  detectable  amount 
of  a  narcotic  drug  in  schedule  I  or  II  other 
than  a  narco  ic  drug  .consisting  of— 

"(i)  cocoa  luaves; 

"(ii)  a  com]  lound.  manufacture,  salt,  deriv- 
ative, or  pre^ration  of  cocoa  leaves;  or 

"(iii)  a  substance  chemically  identical 
thereto; 

"(B)  a  kiloi  ram  or  more  of  any  other  nar- 
cotic drug  in  schedule  I  or  II; 

"(C)  500  giams  or  more  of  phencyclidine 
(PCP): 

"(D)  5  grt  ms  or  more  of  lysergic  acid 
diethylamide  (LSD);  the  person  committing 
such  violatioi  shall  be  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  tirenty  years,  or  fined  not  more 
than  $250,004.  or  both. '; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "narcotic  drug  in  schedule 
I  or  II,  the  jerson  committing  such  viola- 
tion shall"  iind  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"controlled  a  ubstance  in  schedule  I  or  II, 
the  person  a  immitting  such  violation  shall, 
except  as  pDvided  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(3),";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "$25,000"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  •18125.000"; 

(3)  in  paiagraph  (3),  as  redesignated 
above,  by— 

(A)  strikinf  out  "a  controlled  substance 
other  than  a  narcotic  drug  in  schedule  I  or 
II,  the  pers*n  committing  such  violation 
shall"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "less 
than  50  kilograms  of  marihuana,  less  than 
10  kilograms  of  hashish,  less  than  one  kilo- 
gram of  hashish  oil,  or  any  quantity  of  a 
controlled  su  istance  in  schedule  HI,  IV,  or 
V,  the  pers(n  committing  such  violation 
shall,  except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (4)"; 
and 

(B)  strikine  out  "$15,000"  and  substituting 
"$50,000". 

Sec.  304.  a  action  1012  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  mport  and  Export  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  962)  ti  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
United  State  "  In  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  hereof  "a  State,  the  United 
States,  or  a  f(  ireign  country". 
TITIjE  IV— PROTECTION  OP  FEDERAL 
OFFICIALS 

Sec.  401.  (aj)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  351 
of  title  18  4f  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended  to  rpad  as  follows: 

••(a)  Whoewr  kills  any  individual  who  is  a 
Member  of '  Congress  or  a  Member-of- 
Congrss-electt  *  member  of  the  executive 
branch  of  thfe  government  who  is  the  head 
of  a  department  listed  in  section  101  of  title 
5  or  the  second  ranking  official  in  such  de- 
partment, the  Director  or  Deputy  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence,  or  a  Justice  of  the 
United  Stated,  as  defined  in  section  451  of 
title  28,  or  ajperson  nominated  to  be  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States,  during  the  pend- 
ency of  such  nomination,  shall  be  punished 
as  provided  by  sections  1111  and  1112  of  this 
title.". 

(b)  The  sedtion  heading  for  section  351  of 
title  18,  Unil  ed  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follow 's: 
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'%  351.  Congre^ional.  Cabinet,  and  Su- 
preme Court  assassination,  kidnaping, 
and  assault;  penalties". 

(c)  In  the  tabl^  of  sections  of  chapter  18 
of  title  18,  Unitad  States  Code,  amend  the 
item  relating  to  section  351  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

•'351.  Congressio|ial.  Cabinet,  and  Supreme 
Court  assassination,  kidnaping, 
and  assault:  penalties.". 

(d)  The  chapter  analysis  of  chapter  18  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

•CHAPTER  18— CONGRESSIONAL,  CABI- 
NET, AND  SUPREME  COURT  ASSASSI- 
NATION, KIDNAPING,  AND  AS- 
SAULT". 

(e)  The  Uble  of  contenU  to  'Part  I— 
Crimes"  of  title Jl8,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  chapter  refer- 
ence to  chapteri  18  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"18.  Congressional,  Cabinet,  and  Su- 
preme Courd  assassination,  kid- 
naping, and  assault 351". 

(f)  Subsection]  (l)(c)  of  section  2516  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  jkrenthetical  phrase  follow- 
ing "or  section  851"  and  inseriing  In  lieu 
thereof  the  follqwing:  •(violations  with  re- 
spect to  congressjonal,  Cabinet,  or  Supreme 
Court  assassinaiions,  kidnaping,  and  as- 
sault)". I 

Sec.  402.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  1751 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
to  read  as  follow^ 

"(a)  Whoever  Hills  (1)  any  individual  who 
is  the  President  jof  the  United  States,  the 
President-elect,  Hie  Vice  President,  or,  if 
there  is  no  Vice  President,  the  officer  next 
in  the  order  of  succession  to  the  Office  of 
the  President  of  ihe  United  States,  the  Vice 
President-elect,  or  any  person  who  is  acting 
as  President  unper  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States,  or  (2)  any  person 
employed  in  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President  or  in  tlhe  Office  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent authorized  tjo  receive  an  annual  rate  of 
pay  equal  to  thit  which  applies  for  posi- 
tions at  level  II  ^f  the  Executive  Schedule, 
shall  be  punished  as  provided  by  sections 
1111  and  1112  of  this  title.". 

(b)  Subsection  le)  of  section  1751  of  title 
18,  United  State^  Code,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Whoever  Assaults  any  person  desig- 
nated in  subsection  (a)(1)  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $10,0(^.  or  imprisoned  not  more 
than  ten  years,  or  both.  Whoever  assaults 
any  person  desisted  in  subsection  (a)(2) 
shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $5,000,  or  im- 
prisoned not  mo^  than  one  year,  or  Iwth; 
and  if  personal  iiiiury  results,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  ^10,000,  or  imprisoned  not 
more  than  ten  yefcrs.  or  both.". 

(c)  Subsection  Jg)  of  section  1751  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing "this  sectiob "  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (a)(1)". 

(d)  The  section  {heading  for  section  1751  of 
title  18,  United  $tates  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:    \ 

"1 1751.  Presidential  and  Presidential  sUff 
assassination,  k  Idnaping,  and  assault;  pen- 


alties". 


(e)  In  the  Ubl< 
of  title  18,  Unitei  I 
lating  to  section 
follows: 


of  sections  of  chapter  84 

States  Code,  the  item  re- 

1751  is  amended  to  read  as 


"1751.  Presidentii  J  and  Presidential  staff  as- 
sassi  nation,  kidnaping,  and  as- 
sault; penalties. ". 
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(f)  The  caption  of  chapter  84  of  title  18.  "(c)  ORCANiuTioifs.- An  organization  ant,  and  the  attorney  for  the  government  in 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  found  guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sen-  a  timely  manner,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
follows:  tenced.  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  of  Rule  32(c)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
"CHAPTER      84-PRESIDENnAL      AND  **^"°"  ^f^^'  ^7       ^  .,                .w          ^  w  "^  Procedure. 

PRESIDENTIAL    STAFF    ASSASSINA-  su^hap^^-or  "J  3553.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence 

TION.  KIDNAPING.  AND  ASSAULT".             ..^j)  ^  fi^e  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C.  '<»>  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 

(g)  The  table  of  contents  to  "Part  I-  a  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  may  be  imposed  in  '"*'  *  SENTENCE.-'The  court,  in  determining 
Crimes"  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  is  addition  to  a  sentence  to  probation.  A  sane-  '^^  particular  sentence  to  be  imposed.  shaU 
amended  by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  tion  authorized  by  section  3554.  3555,  or  consider— 

chapter  84  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  3556  may  be  Imposed  in  addition  to  the  sen-  "'^*  ^^^  nature  and  circumstances  of  the 

following:  tence  required  by  this  subsection.  offense  and  the  history  and  characteristics 

"84.    Presidential    and    Presidential  J  3552.  Presentence  Reports  -m  flffl^^fir  th*«.nt*n«.  imo««H 

staff     assassination,     kidnaping.                    ..(.)     Presentence     Investioaxiom     amd  <2)  the  needf  or  the  sentence  imposed- 

anH  auuiiiit                                         17S1"  _            PRESENTENCE     INVESTIGATION     AND  "(A)  to  reflect  the  senousness  of  the  of- 

anaassauu loi  report  by  Probation  Oeficer.-A  United  fense,  to  promote  respect  for  law,  and  to 

.»,    .f^T^  TJ.      r.°l  ^        ^5  K  ^^^  probation  officer  shall,  pursuant  to  provide  just  punishment  for  the  offense; 

title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  the  provisions  of  Rule  32(c)  of  the  Federal  -(B)   to   afford   adeauate    deterrence    to 

striking  out  the  parenthetical  phrase  follow-  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure,  make  a  pre-  criminal  conducf 

ing    "section    1751"   and   inserting   in   lieu  sentence  investigation  of  a  defendant,  and  -/r)  t/>  nrotjv't  thp  nnhiir  fTom  fnrthor 

thereof  "(Presidential  and  Presidential  staff  shall,   before   the   imposition   of  sentence,  crim^  of  the  dif  end^t^d 

assassination,  kidnaping,  and  assault;  penal-  report  the  results  of  the  Investigation  to  the  .(U)  to  provide  the  defendant  with  needed 

••'**'■  "'.H^:  ^„„ .„,  o „     _  o_  educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 

TITLE  V-SENTENCmO  REFORM  „  J.^i  J!fST^"  f J^*  *™,^^w       """  care,  or  other  correctional  treatment  in  the 

Bureau  or  Prisons.  If  the  court,  before  or  .«„o»  ^tt.^n.,^  „_««... 

Sec.  501.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the  after  its  receipt  of  a  report  specified  in  sub-  ""^l^Hfl^^J^.^^L^r,^  »„«n.hi- 

"Sentencmg  Reform  Act  of  1982.  section  (a)  or  (c),  desires  more  information  ..  ?  ?vl^^.  .1^^^^^.r«^H    h»  «„ 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  than  is  otherwise  available  to  it  as  a  basU  ,    <V  ^           .  I  ^^7^,^^  ^^u  ^T 

Code  is  amended  by-  for  determining  the  sentence  to  be  imposed  ^f '"«  range  established  for  the  appUcable 

(1)  redesignating  sections  3577.  3578,  3611,  on  a  defendant  found  guilty  of  a  felonylt  category  of  offense  committed  by  the  appU- 
3612,  3615.  3617.  3618.  3619,  3620,  and  3656  may  order  that  the  defendimt  for  the  our  '^'''^  category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  In 
as  sections  3661,  3662,  3663,  3664,  3665,  3666.  pose  of  a  study,  be  commltted'to  the  cusU>-  \^^  guidelines  that  are  Issued  by  the^n- 
3667.  3668.  3669,  and  3670  of  a  new  chapter  Sy  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  a  period  of  fencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
232  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code,  re-  not  more  than  sixty  days.  The  order  shall  f*^'!V'  and  that  are  in  effect  on  the  date 
spectlvely;  specify  the  additional  Information  that  the  the  defendant  is  sentenced; 

(2)  repeaUng  chapters  227,  229.  and  231  court  needs  before  determining  the  sentence  ^  (5)  any  pertment  policy  sUtement  Issued 
and  substituting  the  foUowlng  new  chap-  to  be  Imposed.  Such  an  order  shall  be  treat-  ^^  ^1  f*^^!,"'''^!  *r2'^'^'°"  P"';^""'^  >° 
ters:  ed  for  administrative  purposes  as  a  provl-  ^'.^;t-*^\l®*<5^<2)  that  U  in  effect  on  the 

"CHAPTER  227-SENTENCES  slonal   sentence   of   Imprisonment   for   the  date  the  defendant  Is  sentenced;  and 

■o  K„K     ♦  maximum     term     authorized     by    section  "(e)  the  need  to  avoid  unwarranted  sen- 

•■!"^„'!fJiTT.r«vi=i«„=                              ,«i  3581(b)    for   the   offense    committed.    The  ^e^^e    disparities   among   defendant   with 

•R  ^hJSnr^             l^\  Bureau  shaU  conduct  a  complete  study  of  similar  records  who  have  been  found  guilty 

"r^«         lt?l  the  defendant  during  such  period,  inquiring  of  similar  conduct. 

•D  Im^onment SSsl  ^^^  ^"ch  matters  as  are  specified  by  the  <")  Application  or  Gvwa.ints  in  Impos- 

u.  imprisonment d5«i                                       matters  that  it  believes  ^"^  *  Sentence. -The  court  shall  impose  a 

"Subchapter  A-General  Provisions  ^^'iJ^^,^^ ^'^  S^J^rs^s^fforth'ln'J^'  -f -ce  of  the  kind^and  within  the  range. 

•Sec.  tlon   3553(a).   The   period  of   commitment  '^^erred  to  in  subsection  (a)(4)  unless  the 

"3551.  Authorized  Sentences.  „^y_  in  the  discretion  of  the  court,  be  ex-  ^ourt  finds  that  an  aggravating  or  mitigat- 

"3552.  Presentence  Re^rts.  tended  for  an  additional  period  of  not  more  '"«  circumstance  exists  that  was  not  ade- 

3553.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence.  than  sixty  days.  By  the  expiration  of  the  ?"**f  ^^  ^^n  into  cons  deration  by  the  Sen- 

.««S'"^^''°IST'"f' ^°^^?'*""'-  period  of  commitment,  or  by  the  expiration  ^"cln*    Comm^lon    In    formulatmg    the 

?t^«  o^nfr  °Jt  S-cHf.,H«r     "^^  of  "^y  extension  granted  by  the  court,  the  f^idelines  an<^  that  should  resuU  in  a  sen- 

••^st^R^vf/wLff^^ntirp  Burea"  shall  return  the  defendant  to  the  tence  different  from  that  described. 

Alll  fmniPm^ntl^n  o?a%Pnf.PnrP  court  for  final  sentencing,  shall  provide  the  ^    <c)  Statoient  of  Reasons  por  Imposing  a 

■  "3559  ^SSS^rSLiflL^onof^f fense  court  with  a  written  report  of  the  pertinent  SENTENCE.-"rhe  court,  at  the  time  of  sen- 

3559.  Sentencing  Classification  of  Offense,  ^^^j^^  ^^  ^^^              and  shall  make  to  the  ^""'"K.  fall  sUU  In  open  court  the  rea- 

•J  3551.  Authorized  Sentences  ^ourt     whatever     recommendations     the  sons  for  its  imposition  of  the  particular  sen- 

"(a)  In  General. -Except  as  otherwise  Bureau  believes  will  be  helpful  to  a  proper  ^"*f: .  ',:i  .  f*"'*"*if~  i,,  .», 
specifically  provided,  a  defendant  who  has  resolution  of  the  case.  The  report  shall  in-  ^  ^i^j^  °/  the  kind,  and  withUi  the  range, 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described  in  elude  recommendations  of  the  Bureau  con-  described  In  subsection  (a)(4).  the  reason  for 
any  Federal  statute,  other  than  an  Act  of  cemlng  the  guidelines  and  policy  sUte-  «mPosing  a  sentence  at  a  particular  point 
Congress  applicable  exclusively  In  the  Dis-  menu,  promulgated  by  the  Sentencing  w'thin  the  range;  or  .  ,^  .^ 
trict  of  Columbia  or  the  Uniform  Code  of  Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a).  (2)  is  not  of  the  kind,  or  is  outeide  the 
Military  Justice,  shall  be  sentenced  In  ac-  that  It  believes  are  applicable  to  the  defend-  ™"«e.  described  In  subsection  (a)(4).  the 
cordance  with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter  ants  case.  After  receiving  the  report  and  specific  reason  for  the  Imposition  of  a  sen- 
so  as  to  achieve  the  purposes  set  forth  In  the  recommendations,  the  court  shall  pro-  tence  different  from  that  described, 
subparagraphs  (A)  through  (D)  of  section  ceed  finally  to  sentence  the  defendant  In  ac-  If  the  sentence  does  not  Include  an  order  of 
3553(a)(2)  to  the  extent  that  they  are  appli-  cordance  with  the  sentencing  alternatives  restitution,  the  court  shall  Include  In  the 
cable  In  light  of  all  the  circumstances  of  the  and  procedures  available  under  this  chapter.  sUtement  the  reason  therefor.  The  clerk  of 
case.  "(c)  Presentence  Examination  and  the  court  shall  provide  a  transcription  of 
'"(b)  Individuals.— An  individual  found  Report  by  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  the  court's  statement  of  reasons  to  the  Pro- 
guilty  of  an  offense  shall  be  sentenced,  in  Examiners.— If  the  court,  before  or  after  its  bation  System,  and.  If  the  sentence  Includes 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of  section  receipt  of  a  report  specified  In  subsection  (a)  a  term  of  imprisonment,  to  the  Bureau  of 
3553.  to—  or  (b)  desires  more  Information  than  Is  oth-  Prisons. 

"(I)  a  term  of  probation  as  authorized  by  erwlse  available  to  It  as  a  basis  for  determln-  "(d)  Presentence  Procedure  for  an  Order 

subchapter  B;                                                            ing  the  menUl  condition  of  the  defendant,  of  Notice  or  Restitution.— Prior  to  Impos- 

"(2)  a  fine  as  authorized  by  subchapter  C;     it  niay  order  that  the  defendant  undergo  a  ing  an  order  of  notice  pursuant  to  section 

or                                                                         psychiatric    or    psychological    examination  3555,  or  an  order  of  restitution  pursuant  to 

"(3)  a  term  of  Imprisonment  Is  authorized     and  that  the  court  Xx  provided  with  a  writ-  section  3556,  the  court  shall  give  notice  to 

by  subchapter  D.                                                      ten  report  of  the  results  of  the  examination  the  defendant  and  the  government  that  it  is 

A  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  may  be  Imposed  In     pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247.  considering  imposing  such  an  order.  Upon 

addition  to  any  other  sentence.  A  sanction       "(d)    Disclosure    of    Presentence    Re-  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  government, 

authorized  by  section  3554,  3555,  or  3556     ports.— The  court  shall  assure  that  a  report  or  on  Its  own  motion,  the  court  shall— 

may  be  Imposed  in  addition  to  the  sentence     filed  pursuant  to  this  section  Is  disclosed  to  "( 1 )  permit  the  defendant  and  the  govem- 

requlred  by  this  subsection.                                  the  defendant,  the  counsel  for  the  defend-  ment    to    submit    affidavite    and    written 
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memoranda  addressing  matters  relevant  to 
the  imposition  of  such  an  order: 

"(2)  afford  counsel  an  opportunity  in  open 
court  to  address  orally  the  appropriateness 
of  the  imposition  of  such  an  order;  and 

"(3)  include  in  its  statement  of  reasons 
purauant  to  subsection  (c)  specific  reasons 
underlying  its  determinations  regarding  the 
nature  of  such  an  order. 
Upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  gov- 
ernment, or  on  Its  own  motion,  the  court 
may  in  its  discretion  employ  any  additional 
procedures  that  It  concludes  will  not  unduly 
complicate  or  prolong  the  sentencing  proc- 
ess. 
"1 3554.  Order  of  Criminal  Forfeiture 

The  court,  in  imposing  a  sentence  on  a  de- 
fendant who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense described  In  section  1962  of  this  title 
or  in  title  II  or  III  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  shall  order,  in  addition  to  the  sentence 
that  Is  Imposed  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3551,  that  the  defendant  forfeit 
property  to  the  United  States  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  stetlon  1963  of  this 
title  or  section  413  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
"J  3555.'  Order  of  Notice  to  Victims 

"The  court.  In  Imposing  a  sentence  on  a 
defendant  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an 
offense  involving  fraud  or  other  intentional- 
ly deceptive  practices,  may  order,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  sentence  that  is  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  3551,  that 
the  defendant  give  reasonable  notice  and 
explanation  of  the  conviction,  in  such  form 
as  the  court  may  approve,  to  the  victims  of 
the  offense.  The  notice  may  be  ordered  to 
be  given  by  mail,  by  advertising  In  designat- 
ed areas  or  through  designated  media,  or  by 
other  appropriate  means.  In  determining 
whether  to  require  the  defendant  to  give 
such  notice,  the  court  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable  and  shall 
consider  the  cost  Involved  in  giving  the 
notice  as  It  relates  to  the  loss  caused  by  the 
offense,  and  shall  not  require  the  defendant 
to  bear  the  costs  of  notice  in  excess  of 
$20,000. 
"{  3556.  Order  of  Restitution 

"(a)  Okdui.— The  court,  in  imposing  a  sen- 
tence on  a  defendant  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  described  In  this  title, 
may  order.  In  addition  to  the  sentence  that 
is  imposed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 3551,  that  the  defendant- 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  an  offense  causing 
bodily  Injury  or  death,  make  restitution  to 
the  victim  of  the  offense,  or  the  estate  of 
the  victim,  in  sin  amount  that  does  not 
exceed  the  expenses  necessarily  Incurred  by 
the  victim  for  medical  services  and.  If  appli- 
cable, the  expenses  for  the  funeral  and 
burial  of  the  victim;  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  offense  in  the  course 
of  which  the  defendant  unlawfully  ob- 
tained, damaged,  or  destroyed  the  property 
of  another— 

"(A)  restore  the  property  to  the  victim  of 
the  offense;  or 

"(B)  make  restitution  to  the  victim  of  the 
offense  in  an  amount  that  does  not  exceed 
the  value  of  the  property;  and 

"(3)  make  such  other  restitution  as  the 
court  finds  appropriate.  The  court  shall 
limit  the  order  of  restitution  to  the  amount 
of  expenses  or  value  that  the  court  deter- 
mines can  be  ascertained,  or  to  the  property 
that  the  court  determines  can  be  identified, 
without  unduly  complicating  or  prolonging 
the  sentencing  process.  The  provisions  of 


sections  3512,  3573,  3612,  and  3613  apply  to 
an  order  toVnake  restitution. 

"(b)  Remtionship  to  Civil  Psocked- 
iHos.— The  court  shall  not  order  restitution 
as  to  any  flctim  who  Is  bound  by  a  Judg- 
ment entered  In,  or  a  settlement  of,  a  civil 
proceeding  Involving  the  same  injury,  ob- 
taining, dfemage,  or  destruction.  Any 
amount  paid  to  a  person  pursuant  to  an 
order  of  reftltutlon  shall  be  set  off  against 
an  amount;  otherwise  recoverable  by  such 
person  in  a|iy  civil  proceeding.  The  fact  that 
restitution  bias  ordered  or  paid  shall  not  be 
admissible  In  evidence  In  the  trial  of  any 
civil  proceeding. 
"S  3557.  Review  of  •  Sentence 

"The  review  of  a  sentence  imposed  pursu- 
ant to  section  3551  is  governed  by  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3742. 
"i  3558.  Implementation  of  a  Sentence 

"The  imslementation  of  a  sentence  im- 
posed pursuant  to  section  3551  is  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  chapter  229. 

"{3559.  fentenclng  Classification  of  Of- 
fenses 

"(a)  CXAfciricATiOH.— An  offense  that  Is 
not  speciflciilly  classified  by  a  letter  grade  In 
the  section  defining  it,  is  classified— 

"(1)  if  the  maximum  term  of  imprison- 
ment authorized  Is— 

"(A)  life  imprisonment,  or  if  the  maxi- 
mum penalty  is  death,  as  a  Class  A  felony; 

"(B)  tweiity  years  or  more,  as  a  Class  B 
felony; 

"(C)  less  than  twenty  years  but  ten  or 
more  years,  as  a  Class  C  felony; 

"(D)  less  than  ten  years  but  five  or  more 
years,  as  a  ( 'lass  D  felony; 

"(E)  less  than  five  years  but  more  than 
one  year,  ai  a  Class  E  felony; 

"(F)  one  year  or  less  but  more  than  six 
months,  as  i  Class  A  misdemeanor; 

"(G)  six  months  or  less  but  more  than 
thirty  days,  as  a  Class  B  misdemeanor; 

"(H)  thirl  y  days  or  less  but  more  than  five 
days,  as  a  C  lass  C  misdemeanor;  or 

"(I)  five  Jays  or  less,  or  if  no  imprison- 
ment Is  aut  lorized,  as  an  infraction. 

"(b)  Err  xrr  or  Classification.— An  of- 
fense classl  Tied  under  subsection  (a)  carries 
all  the  inci  lents  assigned  to  the  applicable 
letter  desig  lation  except  that  the  maximum 
fine  that  m  ly  be  Imposed  is  the  fine  author- 
ized by  the  statute  describing  the  offense,  or 
by  this  title,  whichever  is  the  greater. 

'^bchapter  B— Probation 
"Sec.  1 

"3561.  Sentence  of  Probation. 
"3562.  Impbsltion  of  a  Sentence  of  Proba- 

I    tion. 
"3563.  Conditions  of  Probation. 
"3564.  Ruiinlng  of  a  Term  of  Probation. 
"3565.  Revbcation  of  Probation. 
"3566.  Implementation    of    a    Sentence    of 
,    Probation. 

"S  3561.  Sentence  of  Probation 

"(a)  In  Ceneral.— A  defendant  who  has 
been  founc^  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  aiterm  of  probation  unless— 

"(1)  the  Offense  is  a  Class  A  felony: 

"(2)  the  .offense  is  an  offense  for  which 
probation  l|as  been  expressly  precluded;  or 

"(3)  the  defendant  is  sentenced  at  the 
same  time,  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  same  ot-  a  different  offense. 

"(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  probation  are— 

"(1)  for  b  felony,  not  less  than  one  nor 
more  than  Five  years; 

"(2>  for  a  misdemeanor,  not  more  than 
two  years;  uid 

"(3)  for  I  Ln  Infraction,  not  more  than  one 
year. 
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"i  3562. 
tion 

"(a)  Factors  t'o  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Term  or  probation.— The  court,  in  de- 
termining whether  to  impose  a  term  of  pro- 
bation, and,  if  »  term  of  probation  Is  to  be 
Imposed,  in  determining  the  length  of  the 
term  and  the  conditions  of  probation,  shall 
consider  the  ikctors  set  forth  In  section 
3553(a)  to  the  oxtent  that  they  are  applica- 
ble. 

"(b)  ErrECT  or  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  of 
probation  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  or  revoked  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3564  or  3565; 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

"(3)  appealed  I  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  rangei  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742;  I 

a  Judgment  of  oonvlctlon  that  Includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  Judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"S  3563.  Conditfcns  of  Probation 

"(a)  Mandatory  Conditions.— The  court 
shall  provide,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  a 
sentence  of  probation— 

"( 1 )  for  a  felcriy,  a  misdemeanor,  or  an  in- 
fraction, that  tpe  defendant  not  commit  an- 
other federal.  $tate,  or  local  crime  during 
the  term  of  probation;  and 

"(2)  for  a  fel«ny.  that  the  defendant  also 
abide  by  at  least  one  condition  set  forth  In 
subsection  (b)(a),  (b)(3),  or  (bK13). 

"(b)  DiscRiTioNARY  Conditions.— The 
court  may  pro\^de.  as  further  conditions  of 
a  sentence  of  O'obatlon.  to  the  extent  that 
such  conditions  are  reasonably  related  to 
the  factors  setiforth  in  section  3553  (a)(1) 
and  (a)(2)  and  io  the  extent  that  such  con- 
ditions involve  only  such  deprivations  of  lib- 
erty or  property  as  are  reasonably  necessary 
for  the  puroDses  Indicated  in  section 
3553(a)(2),  thaUthe  defendant- 

"(1)  support!  his  dependents  and  meet 
other  family  relponsibilities: 

"(2)  pay  a  fifie  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  siibchapter  C; 

"(3)  make  restitution  to  a  victim  of  the  of- 
fense pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3556;  J 

"(4)  give  to  the  victims  of  the  offense  the 
notice  ordered  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3555;     I 

"(5)  work  co^lentlously  at  suitable  em- 
ployment or  pivsue  conscientiously  a  course 
of  study  or  vocational  training  that  will 
equip  him  for  suitable  employment; 

"(6)  refrain,  in  the  case  of  an  individual, 
from  engaging  in  a  specified  occupation, 
business,  or  profession  bearing  a  reasonably 
direct  relation^ip  to  the  conduct  constitut- 
ing the  offense,  or  engage  in  such  a  speci- 
fied occupatiorj,  business,  or  profession  only 
to  a  stated  degree  or  under  stated  circum- 
stances: I 

"(7)  refrain  from  frequenting  specified 
kinds  of  places'or  from  associating  unneces- 
sarily with  8pe<^fied  persons; 

"(8)  refrain  f|-om  excessive  use  of  alcohol, 
or  any  use  of  ^  narcotic  drug  or  other  con- 
trolled substance,  as  defined  In  section  102 
of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C. 
802),  without  %  prescription  by  a  licensed 
medical  practitioner; 

"(9)  refrain  from  pos:>essing  a  firearm,  de- 
structive devlcq.  or  other  dangerous  weapon; 

"(10)  undergo  available  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  treatment,  including 
treatment  for  drug  or  alcohol  dependency, 
as  specified  bj  the  court,  and  remain  In  a 
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specified  institution  If  required  for  that  pur- 
pose; 

"(11)  remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  during  nights,  weekends,  or  other 
intervals  of  time,  totaling  no  more  than  the 
lesser  of  one  year  or  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment authorized  for  the  offense  in  section 
3581(b).  during  the  first  year  of  the  term  of 
probation; 

"(12)  reside  at,  or  participate  in  the  pro- 
gram of,  a  community  correction  facility  for 
all  or  part  of  the  term  of  probation: 

"(13)  work  In  community  service  as  direct- 
ed by  the  court: 

"(14)  reside  in  a  specified  place  or  area,  or 
refrain  from  residing  in  a  specified  place  or 
area; 

"(15)  remain  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  unless  granted  permission  to  leave  by 
the  court  or  a  probation  officer: 

"(16)  report  to  a  probation  officer  as  di- 
rected by  the  court  or  the  probation  officer: 
"(17)  permit  a  probation  officer  to  visit 
him  at  his  home  or  elsewhere  as  specified  by 
the  court: 

"(18)  answer  inquiries  by  a  probation  offi- 
cer and  notify  the  probation  officer  prompt- 
ly of  any  change  In  address  or  employment: 
"(19)  notify  the  probation  officer  prompt- 
ly if  arrested  or  questioned  by  a  law  enforce- 
ment officer:  or 

"(20)  satisfy  such  other  conditions  as  the 
court  may  Impose. 

•(c)  Modification  of  Conditions.— The 
court  may,  after  a  hearing,  modify,  reduce, 
or  enlarge  the  conditions  of  a  sentence  of 
probation  at  any  time  prior  to  the  expira- 
tion or  termination  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion, pursuant  to  the  provisions  applicable 
to  the  initial  setting  of  the  conditions  of 
probation. 

"(d)  Writtdi  Statement  of  Conditions.- 
The  court  shall  direct  that  the  probation  of- 
ficer provide  the  defendant  with  a  written 
statement  that  sets  forth  all  the  conditions 
to  which  the  sentence  Is  subject,  and  that  Is 
sufficiently  clear  and  specific  to  serve  as  a 
guide  for  the  defendant's  conduct  and  for 
such  supervision  as  is  required. 
"t  3564.  Running  of  a  Term  of  Probation 

"(a)  Commencement.— A  term  of  probation 
commences  on  the  day  that  the  sentence  of 
probation  is  imposed,  unless  otherwise  or- 
.dered  by  the  court. 

"(b)  Concurrence  With  Other  Sen- 
tences.—Multiple  terms  of  probation, 
whether  Imposed  at  the  same  time  or  at  dif- 
ferent times,  run  concurrently  with  each 
other.  A  term  of  probation  runs  concurrent- 
ly with  any  federal.  State,  or  local  term  of 
probation,  or  supervised  release,  or  parole 
for  another  offense  to  which  the  defendant 
Is  subject  or  becomes  subject  during  the 
term  of  probation,  except  that  It  does  not 
run  during  any  period  In  which  the  defend- 
ant is  imprisoned,  other  than  during  limited 
Intervals  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  su- 
pervised release,  in  connection  with  a  con- 
viction for  a  federal.  SUte.  or  local  crime. 

"(c)  Early  Termination.— The  court, 
after  considering  the  factors  set  forth  In 
section  3S53(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
applicable,  may  terminate  a  term  of  proba- 
tion previously  ordered  and  discharge  the 
defendant  at  any  time  In  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction  or  at  any  time 
after  the  expiration  of  one  year  of  proba- 
tion In  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  It  Is  satisfied 
that  such  action  is  warranted  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  defendant  and  the  interest  of 
Justice. 

"(d)  Extension.— The  court  may,  after  a 
hearing,  extend  a  term  of  probation.  If  less 
than  the  maximum  authorized  term  was 


previously  imposed,  at  any  time  prior  to  the 
expiration  or  termination  of  the  term  of 
probation,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  appli- 
cable to  the  initial  setting  of  the  term  of 
probation. 

"(e)  Subject  to  Revocation.— A  sentence 
of  probation  remains  conditional  and  sub- 
ject to  revocation  until  Its  expiration  or  ter- 
mination. 
"S  3565.  Revocation  of  Probation 

"(a)  Continuation  or  Revocation.— If  the 
defendant  violates  a  condition  of  probation 
at  any  time  prior  to  the  expiration  or  termi- 
nation of  the  term  of  probation,  the  court 
may.  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  Rule  32.1 
of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
and  after  considering  the  factors  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  applicable— 

"(1)  continue  him  on  probation,  with  or 
without  extending  the  term  or  modifying  or 
enlarging  the  conditions:  or 

"(2)  revoke  the  sentence  of  probation  and 
impose  any  other  sentence  that  was  avail- 
able under  subchapter  A  at  the  time  of  the 
Initial  sentencing. 

"(b)  Delayed  Revocation.— The  power  of 
the  court  to  revoke  a  sentence  of  probation 
for  violation  of  a  condition  of  probation, 
and  to  impose  another  sentence,  extends 
beyond  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  proba- 
tion for  any  period  reasonably  necessary  for 
the  adjudication  of  matters  arising  before 
Its  expiration  If.  prior  to  its  expiration,  a 
warrant  or  summons  has  been  Issued  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegation  of  such  a  violation. 
"§3566.  Implementation  of  a  Sentence  of  Proba- 
tion 

"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  of  pro- 
bation is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  chapter  229. 

"Subchapter  C— Fines 
"Sec. 

"3571.  Sentence  of  Pine. 
"3572.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of  Fine. 
"3573.  Modification  or  Remission  of  Fine. 
"3574.  Implementation    of    a    Sentence    of 

Pine. 
"§3571.  Sentence  of  Fine 

"(a)  In  General.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  foimd  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  pay  a.  fine. 

"(b)  Authorized  Fines.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided,  the  authorized  fines  are— 
"(1)  If  the  defendant  Is  an  Individual— 
"(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $250,000; 

"(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $25,000:  and 

"(C)   for  an   infraction,   not  more  than 
$1,000;  and 
"(2)  If  the  defendant  Is  an  organization— 
"(A)  for  a  felony,  or  for  a  misdemeanor  re- 
sulting in  the  loss  of  human  life,  not  more 
than  $1,000,000: 

"(B)  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  $100,000:  and 

"(C)   for  an   infraction,   not   more   than 
$10,000. 
"§3572.  Impoaition  of  a  Sentence  of  Fine 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing Pine.— The  court,  in  determining  wheth- 
er to  Impose  a  fine,  and.  If  a  fine  Is  to  be  im- 
posed. In  determining  the  amount  of  the 
fine,  the  time  for  payment,  and  the  method 
of  payment,  shall  consider- 

"(1)  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
35S3(a).  to  the  extent  they  are  applicable. 
Including,  with  regard  to  the  characteristics 
of  the  defendant  imder  section  3553(a),  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the  fine  in 


view  of  the  defendant's  income,  earning  ca- 
pacity, and  financial  resources  and.  If  the 
defendant  Is  an  organization,  the  size  of  the 
organization; 

"(2)  the  nature  of  the  burden  that  pay- 
ment of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defend- 
ant, and  on  any  person  who  is  financially 
dependent  upon  the  defendant: 

"(3)  any  restitution  or  reparation knade  by 
the  defendant  to  the  victim  of  the  offense, 
and  any  obligation  Imposed  upon  the  de- 
fendant to  make  such  restitution  or  repara- 
tion to  the  victim  of  the  offense: 

"(4)  If  the  defendant  Is  an  organization, 
any  measure  taken  by  the  organization  to 
discipline  Its  employees  or  agents  responsi- 
ble for  the  offense  or  to  insure  against  a  re- 
currence of  such  an  offense:  and 

"(5)  any  other  pertinent  equitable  consid- 
eration. 

"(b)  Limit  on  Aggregate  of  Multiple 
Fines.— Except  as  otherwise  expressly  pro- 
vided, the  aggregate  of  fines  that  a  court 
may  impose  on  a  defendant  at  the  same 
time  for  different  offenses  that  arise  from  a 
common  scheme  or  plan,  and  that  do  not 
cause  separable  or  distinguishable  kinds  of 
harm  or  damage,  is  twice  the  amount  impo- 
sable  for  the  most  serious  offense. 

"(c)  Effect  of  Finality  of  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
pay  a  fine  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  or  remitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3573; 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provi:;lons 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742: 

a  Judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  Judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 

"(d)  Time  and  Method  of  Payment.— At 
the  time  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay  a 
fine,  the  court  may  provide  for  the  payment 
to  be  made  within  a  specified  period  of  time 
or  In  specified  Installments.  If  no  such  pro- 
vision is  made  a  part  of  the  sentence,  pay- 
ment is  due  immediately. 

"(e)  Alternative  Sentence  I»recluded.— 
At  the  time  a  defendant  is  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine,  the  court  may  not  impose  an  alterna- 
tive sentence  to  be  served  in  the  event  that 
the  fine  is  not  paid. 

"(f)  Individual  Responsibility  for  Pay- 
ment.—If  a  fine  is  imposed  on  an  organiza- 
tion, it  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  au- 
thorized to  make  disbursement  of  the  assets 
of  the  organization  to  pay  the  fine  from 
assets  of  the  organization.  If  a  fine  Is  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization, the  fine  shall  not  be  paid,  direct- 
ly or  Indirectly,  out  of  the  assets  of  the  or- 
ganization, unless  the  court  finds  that  such 
payment  Is  expressly  permissible  imder  ap- 
plicable State  law. 
"{3573.  Modification  or  Remission  of  Fine 

"(a)  Petition  for  Modification  or  Remis- 
sion.—A  defendant  who  has  been  sentenced 
to  pay  a  fine,  and  who— 

"(1)  has  paid  part  but  not  all  thereof,  and 
concerning  whom  the  circumstances  no 
longer  exist  that  warranted  the  imposition 
of  the  fine  in  the  amount  imposed  or  pay- 
ment by  the  time  or  method  specified,  may 
petition  the  court  for— 

"(A)  an  extension  of  the  time  for  pay- 
ment; 

"(B>  a  modification  in  the  method  of  pay- 
ment: or 

"(C)  a  remission  of  all  or  part  of  the 
unpaid  portion:  or 
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"(2)  has  thereafter  voluntarily  made  resti- 
tution or  reparation  to  the  victim  of  the  of- 
fense, may  petition  the  court  for  a  remission 
of  the  unpaid  portion  of  the  fine  in  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  amount  of  such 
restitution  or  reparation. 

"(b)  Order  or  Mooification  or  Remis- 
sion.—If.  after  the  filing  of  a  petition  as 
provided  in  subsection  (a),  the  court  finds 
that  the  circumstances  warrant  relief,  the 
court  may  enter  an  appropriate  order. 
"9  3574.  ImplemcnUtion  of  a  Sentence  of  Fine 

"The  implementation  of  a  sentence  to  pay 
a  fine  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  229. 

"Subchapter  D— Imprisonment 
"Sec. 

"3501.  Sentence  of  Imprisonment. 
"3582.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of  Impris- 
onment. 
"3583.  Inclusion  of  a  Term  of  Supervised 

Release  After  Imprisonment. 
"3584.  Multiple  Sentences  of  Imprisonment. 
"3585.  Calculation  of  a  Term  of  Imprison- 
ment. 
"3586.  Implementation  of  a  Sentence  of  Im- 
prisonment. 
"8  3581.  Sentence  of  Imprisonment 

"(a)  In  Oeneral.— a  defendant  who  has 
been  found  guilty  of  an  offense  may  be  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  imprisonment. 

"(b)  Authorized  Terms.— The  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  are— 

"(1)  for  a  Class  A  felony,  the  duration  of 
the  defendant's  life  or  any  period  of  time; 

"(2)  for  a  Class  B  felony,  not  more  than 
twenty-five  years; 

"(3)  for  a  Class  C  felony,  not  more  than 
twelve  years; 

"(4)  for  a  Class  D  felony,  not  more  than 
six  years: 

"(5)  for  a  Class  E  felony,  not  more  than 
three  years; 

"(6)  for  a  Class  A  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  one  year: 

"(7)  for  a  Class  B  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  six  months; 

"(8)  for  a  Class  C  misdemeanor,  not  more 
than  thirty  days;  and 

"(9)  for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  five 
days. 

"9  3582.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment 

"(a)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Impos- 
ing A  Term  op  Imprisonment.— The  court,  in 
determining  whether  to  impose  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  and,  if  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment is  to  be  imposed,  in  determining  the 
length  of  the  term,  shall  consider  the  fac- 
tors set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  applicable,  recognizing 
that  imprisonment  is  not  an  appropriate 
means  of  promoting  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation. In  determining  whether  to  msLlce  a 
recommendation  concerning  the  type  of 
prison  facility  appropriate  for  the  defend- 
ant, the  court  shall  consider  any  pertinent 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(2). 

"(b)  Eppect  op  Finality  op  Judgment.— 
Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  a  sentence  to 
imprisonment  can  subsequently  be— 

"(1)  modified  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (c); 

"(2)  corrected  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  rule  35  and  section  3742;  or 

"(3)  appealed  and  modified,  if  outside  the 
guideline  range,  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3742; 

a  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  such 
a  sentence  constitutes  a  final  judgment  for 
all  other  purposes. 


"(c)  Mod  pication  op  an  Imposed  Term  op 
Imprisonk  an.— The  court  may  not  modify 
a  term  of  itiprisonment  once  it  has  been  im- 
posed except  that— 

"(1)  in  any  case— 

"(A)  the  pourt.  upon  motion  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  the; Bureau  of  Prisons,  may  reduce 
the  term  ol  imprisonment,  after  considering 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  to 
the  extenu  that  they  are  applicable,  if  it 
finds  that!  extraordina^  and  compelling 
reasons  warrant  such  ^reduction  and  that 
such  a  redaction  is  consistent  with  applica- 
ble policy  Aatements  issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission;  and 

"(B)  the  court  may  modify  an  imposed 
term  of  imprisonment  to  the  extent  other- 
wise expr^ly  permitted  by  statute  or  by 
Rule  35  ol  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure; 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
in  excess  of  six  years,  the  court,  upon 
motion  of  fhe  defendant  or  the  Directdr  of 
the  Bureati  of  Prisons,  may  reduce  the  term 
of  imprisoilment.  after  considering  the  fac- 
tors set  f(  irth  in  section  3SS3(a)  to  the 
extent  tha  they  are  applicable,  if  it  finds 
that  extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons 
require  sue  i  a  reduction  and  that  such  a  re- 
duction is  I  :onsistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission; but  the  court  may  consider  only 
two  such  n  otions  with  respect  to  a  particu- 
lar defends  nt,  one,  after  the  defendant  has 
served  at  U  ast  six  years  of  his  sentence,  and 
a  second,  a  fter  the  defendant  has  served  at 
least  the  litaximum  term  of  imprisonment 
specified  iit  the  applicable  guideline  issued 
by  the  Sei^encing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  91  4(a)(1);  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  defendant  who  has 
been  sente:  iced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
based  on  a  sentencing  range  that  has  sut>se- 
quently  b^n  lowered  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(n), 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  Direc- 
tor of  Buieau  of  Prisons,  or  on  its  own 
motion,  th :  court  may  reduce  the  term  of 
imprisonmi  nt.  after  considering  the  factors 
set  forth  ii  section  3553(a)  to  the  extent 
that  they  a  re  applicable,  if  such  a  reduction 
is  consistent  with  applicable  policy  state- 
ments issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion. 

"(d)  iNci  usioN  or  AN  Order  To  Limit 
Criminal  i  .ssociation  op  Organized  Crime 
AND  Drug  <  )ppenders.— The  court,  in  impos- 
ing a  sent(  nee  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
upon  a  deftndant  convicted  of  a  felony  set 
forth  in  chapter  95  (Racketeering)  or  96 
(Racketeer!  Influenced  and  Corrupt  Organi- 
zations) of]  this  title  or  in  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (2i  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.),  or  at  any 
time  thereafter  upon  motion  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  thel  Bureau  of  Prisons  or  a  United 
States  attorney,  may  include  as  a  part  of 
the  sentence  an  order  that  requires  that  the 
defendant  jnot  associate  or  communicate 
with  a  specified  person,  other  than  his  at- 
torney, upin  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to 
believe  thtt  association  or  communication 
with  such  berson  is  for  the  purpose  of  ena- 
bling the  jdefendant  to  control,  manage, 
direct,  finance,  or  otherwise  participate  in 
an  illegal  efiterprise. 

"§3583.  Inclusion  of  a  Term  of  Supervised  Re- 
lease Afte^  Imprisonment 

"(a)  In  (Ieneral.- The  court,  in  imposing 
a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  a 
felony  or  )  misdemeanor,  may  include 'as  a 
part  of  the 
defendant 
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sentence  a  requirement  that  the 
}e  placed  on  a  term  of  supervised 


release  af  b  r  imprisonment. 


"(b)  AuTHORi  CED  Terms  op  Supervised  Re- 
lease.—The  authorized  terms  of  supervised 
release  are—     ! 

"(1)  for  a  Cl4ss  A  or  Class  B  felony,  not 
more  than  thre  t  years; 

"(2)  for  a  CliLss  C  or  Class  D  felony,  not 
more  than  two  (rears;  and 

"(3)  for  a  Clttss  E  felony,  or  for  a  misde- 
meanor, not  m(  re  than  one  year. 

"(c)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  in  Includ- 
ing A  Term  or  Supervised  Release.— The 
court,  in  determining  whether  to  include  a 
term  of  supervised  release,  and.  if  a  term  of 
supervised  releise  is  to  be  included,  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  term  and  the  con- 
ditions of  supervised  release,  shall  consider 
the  factors  setJ  forth  in  section  3553(a)(1). 
(a)(2)(B),  (a)(2irD),  (a)(4),  (a)(S).  and  (B)(6). 

"(d)  Conditicns  op  Supervised  Release.— 
The  court  shall  order,  as  an  explicit  condi- 
tion of  superviiied  release,  that  the  defend- 
ant not  commit  another  federal.  State,  or 
local  crime  dunng  the  term  of  supervision. 
The  court  may  order,  as  a  further  condition 
of  supervised  release,  to  the  extent  that 
such  condition-  - 

"(1)  is  reasonably  related  to  the  factors 
set  forth  in  seel  ion  3553(a)(1).  (a)(2)(B).  and 
(a)(2)(D); 

"(2)  involves  lo  greater  deprivation  of  lib- 
erty than  is  ri^asonably  necessary  for  the 
purposes  set  fKrth  in  section  3553(a)(2)(B) 
and  (a)(2)(D);  and 

"(3)  is  consistent  with  any  pertinent 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a); 
any  condition  set  forth  as  a  discretionary 
condition  of  probation  in  section  3563(b)(1) 
through  (b)(10|  and  (b)(12)  through  (b)(19). 
and  any  other  condition  it  considers  to  be 
appropriate.  If  an  alien  defendant  is  subject 
to  deportation,  the  court  may  provide,  as  a 
condition  of  supervised  release,  that  he  be 
deported  and  remain  outside  the  United 
States,  and  ma^  order  that  he  be  delivered 
to  a  duly  authorized  immigration  official  for 
such  deportation. 

"(e)  MoDiFidATioN  OP  Term  or  Condi- 
tions.—The  court  may.  after  considering 
the  factors  set]  forth  in  section  3553(a)(1). 
(a)(2)(B),  (a)(B>(D),  (a)(4),  (a)(5).  and 
(a)(6)—  I 

"(1)  terminaie  a  term  of  supervised  re- 
lease previous!^  ordered  and  discharge  the 
person  release(|  at  any  time  after  the  expi- 
ration of  one  y4ar  of  suiiervised  release,  if  it 
is  satisfied  thai  such  action  is  warranted  by 
the  conduct  of]  the  person  released  and  the 
interest  of  justice;  or 

"(2)  after  a  Hearing,  extend  a  term  of  su- 
pervised release  if  less  than  the  maximum 
authorized  terin  was  previously  imposed, 
and  may  modify,  reduce,  or  enlarge  the  con- 
ditions of  supervised  release,  at  any  time 
prior  to  the  exniration  or  termination  of  the 
term  of  supervised  release,  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  appijcable  to  the  initial  setting  of 
the  term  and  ttonditions  of  post-release  su- 
pervision. 

"(f)  Written! Statement  op  Conditions.— 
The  court  shall  direct  that  the  probation  of- 
ficer provide  the  defendant  with  a  written 
statement  that!  sets  forth  all  the  conditions 
to  which  the  lerm  of  supervised  release  is 
subject,  and  that  is  sufficiently  clear  and 
specific  to  senje  as  a  guide  for  the  defend- 
ant's conduct  and  for  such  supervision  as  is 
required.  { 

"§3584.  Multiple  Sentences  of  Imprisonment 

"(a)  Imposition  op  Concurrent  or  Con- 
secutive Terms.— If  multiple  terms  of  im- 
prisonment an  imposed  on  a  defendant  at 
the  same  time,  or  if  a  term  of  imprisonment 
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is  imposed  on  a  defendant  who  is  already  by  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentenc-  person  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition 
subject  to  an  undischarged  term  of  impris-     ing  court.  of  his  probation  or  release,  or  is  permitted 

onment,  the  terms  may  run  concurrently  or  ••«  3602  Appointment  of  Probation  Officers  ^  proceed,  with  the  concurrence  of  such 
consecutively,  except  that  the  terms  may  ..,,,  Appo.NTiiHrr  A  district  court  of  the  '=°"'^-  *"  later  transfer  of  jurisdiction  may 
not  run  consecutively  for  an  attempt  and  ^^^'i^^^^r^J^^lnlTie?  Si  ^  """^^  '"  .^^^  ^*  manner.  A  court  to 
for  another  offense  that  was  the  sole  objec-  ^}^  S^^wfth  or  SSit  competition  *^''=*'  jurisdiction  is  transferred  under  this 
tive  of  the  attemot  Multiole  terms  of  im-  ^"^  to  serve,  with  or  w  tnoui  compensauon.  ^^.^jon  ^  authorized  to  exercise  all  powers 
live  01  ine  aiiempi.  Muuipie  lerms  01  im  probation  officers  within  the  jurisdiction  .^^     nrnhationpr  or  releasee  that  are 

pnsonment  unposed  at  the  same  time  run     __H„nrf«.p  th*  rfirprtion  of  the  court  malcinir     °  "  prooaiioner  or  releasee  inai  are 

wmrurrentlv  unless  the  court  orders  or  the  direction  oi  ine  coun  maxmg    permitted  by  this  subchapter  or  subchapter 

concurrently  unless  ine  coun  oraers  or  me     ^^    appointment.  The  court  may.  for  cause.     ^„,  „  „,  rh«nt*p  227 
sUtute  mandates  that  the  terms  are  to  run     remove   a   probation   officer  appointed   to     B  or  D  of  chapter  227. 

consecutively.  Multiple  terms  of  imprison-  ^^^  ^jjh  compensation,  and  may,  in  iU  "S  3606.  Arrest  and  Return  of  a  Probationer 
ment  imposed  at  different  times  r^  ««»-  discretion,  remove  a  probation  officer  ap-  "if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
secutively  unless  the  court  order»=  that  the     ^^^^^  ^^  g^rve  without  compensation.  a  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 

terms  are  to  run  concurrently.  ..^^^  Record  op  AppoiNTMENT.-The  order     lease  has  violated  a  condition  of  his  proba- 

■(b)  Factors  To  Be  Considered  inimpos-  ^^  appointment  shall  be  entered  on  the  rec-  Hon  or  release,  he  may  be  arrested,  and, 
INC  Concurrent  or  Consecutive  Ter»«s.-  ^^ds  of  the  court,  a  copy  of  the  order  shaU  upon  arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  unneces- 
The  court,  in  detenmining  whether  ine  ^  delivered  to  the  officer  appointed,  and  a  sary  delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdic- 
terms  imposed  are  to  be  ordenjd  to  run  con-  ^^^j  ^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  Director  of  the  Ad-     tion  over  him. 

L"S''of°ferirr"Sft^™"oTSriV  ^^^'^^^  OUice  of  the  United  SUtes  ..,3^,  3^,^  p,,,,,,,„  ^,  e,,^,. 
onment  is  being  imposed,  the  factors  set     """^cTchiep   Probation    Oppicer.-M    the        ««ent  Procedures  for  Drug  Possessors 

forth  in  section  3553(a).  ^^ ^^  appoints  more  than  one  probation  of-        "<»)      Pre-Judgment     Probation.-M      a 

•(c)  Treatment  op  Multiple  Sentences  as  ^^^^  onemay  be  designated  by  the  court  as  person  found  guilty  of  an  offense  described 
AN  AGGRECATE.-Multiple  tcrms  of  Imprison-  chief  probation  officer  and  shall  direct  the  in  section  404  of  the  ControUed  Substances 
ment  ordered  to  run  consecutively  shall  be     ^^^^  ^^  ^^j      oration  officers  serving  in  the     Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)- 

treated   for   administrative   purposes   as   a     judicial  district  "<1>  h"  not.  prior  to  the  commission  of 

single,  aggregate  term  of  imprisonment.  nuties'of  Probation  Officers  s"ch  offense,  been  convicted  of  violating  a 

•§3585.  Calculation  of  a  Term  of  Imprisonment  «  ^603.  Duties  of  Probation  oiiicers  ^^^^  ^^  g^^  ^^^  relating  to  controlled 

■v»»  rnmtwi,mtrrrT  op  Skntence  —A  sen-        "^  probation  officer  shall—  substances;  and 

ten^\?a^™Trp.^S^com4"ces        •<»'  ^r  t^^'wh'o 'ifund^/r  h^s'S^r^r        ••<2)  ^^  "ot  previously  been  the  subject  of 
on  the  date  the  defendant  is  received  in  cus-     X"!^^  'theTondmo^  ^^if^^  bft^e     »  disposition  under  this  subsection; 
tody  awaiting  transportation  to.  or  arrives     ^^^^^^^iS  Sur?    iSd  pTovW^  him  wHh  a     the  court  may.  with  the  consent  of  such 
voluntarily  to  conunence  service  of  sentence         ,,.       shipment  clearly  setting  forth  all     person,  place  him  on  probation  for  a  term  of 
at,  the  official  detention  facility  at  which     *""eonduS  not  more  than  one  year  without  entering  a 

the  sentence  is  to  be  served.  ...    .         informed  to  the  deeree  reauired     judgment  of  conviction.  At  any  time  before 

••(b)  CREDIT  POR  PRIOR  CusTODY.-A  de-  ^v  the^ndTtio^sMc^fied  by^hr^^n^^^  the  expiration  of  the  term  of  probation,  if 
fendant  shall  be  given  credit  toward  the  fi' *^!,,^°'lf '^X  S"ct  ^d  conlfu^^^  the  pei«.n  has  not  violated  a  condition  of 
service  of  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  any  '"^.^Uone^or  a  S^n  o^uj^rv  s«l  re-  his  probation,  the  court  may.  without  enter- 
time  he  has  spent  in  official  detention  prior  ^e^^^'^^^ST^^  "^'^der  Tis  sSj^Sn  aJid  ing  a  judgment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the 
to  the  date  the  sentence  commences-  rpnort  his  conduct  and  condition  to  the  sen-     proceedings    against    the    person   and    dis- 

•d)  as  a  result  of  the  offense  for  which  "S^'i!^,"**"*'*  '^'^  condition  to  the  sen  p^^^  ^.^  ^^^^  probation.  At  the  expira- 
the  sentence  was  imposed;  or  .       »  •      j^^j^,     methods    not  incon-     tion  of  the  term  of  probation,  if  the  person 

■■(2)  as  a  result  of  any  other  charge  for  ^i^/f^.*^.  "1^'  'i^^^^uom  s^^^  by  the  has  not  violated  a  condition  of  his  probation 
which  the  defendant  was  arrested  after  the     ^^^\Y>*-^.^i%~'^JtVon^rTi  p^^^  the  court  shall,  without  entering  a  judg- 

commission  of  the  offense  for  which  the     ^°^^i'^%tleaL  who  is  Jnder  hteTper?"     ment  of  conviction,  dismiss  the  proceedings 
sentence  was  imposed;  s^o'^^'^^to  b?Sg  a^utTmJrovements  in     against  the  person  and  discharge  him  from 

that  has  not  been  credited  against  another     ^^  conduct  and  condition-  probation.  If  the  person  violates  a  condition 

sentence.  ..«,)  be  responsible  for  the  supervision  of     of  his  probation,  the  court^all  proceed  in 

••§3586.  Implemenution  of  a  Sentence  of  Impris-     ^ny  probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised     accordance  with  the   provisions  of  section 
onment  release  who  is  known  to  be  within  the  judi-     3565. 

•The  implementation  of  a  sentence  of  im-     cial  district;  '(b)  Record  or  DisposmoN.-A  nonpublic 

prisonment  is  governed  by  the  provisions  of         -(e)  keep  a  record  of  his  work,  and  make     record  of  a  disposition  under  subsection  (a). 

subchapter  C  of  chapter  229  and,  if  the  sen-     such  reports  to  the  Director  of  the  Adminis-     or  a  conviction  that  is  the  subject  01  an  ex- 

tence  includes  a  term  of  supervised  release,     trative  Office  of  the  United  States  Courts  as    pungement  order  under  subsection  (c)  shall 

by  the  provisions  of  subchapter  A  of  chap-     the  Director  may  require;  be  retained  by  the  Department  oj  J^Uce 

ter  229  '(f)  upon  request  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral     solely  for  the  purpose  of  use  by  the  courte 

•CHARTER  229-POST-SENTENCE  or  his  designee,  supervise  and  furnish  infor-     in  determining  in  any  subsequent  proceed- 

^^^SiNIsStION  mation  about  a  person  within  the  custody  of     ing  whether  a  person  qualifies  for  the  dispo- 

ADMiNxai  KAi  iu«  ^^^  Attorney  General  while  on  work  release,     sition  provided  m  subsection  (a)  or  the  ex- 

•Subchapter  furlough,  or  other  authorized  release  from     pungement  provided  in  subsection  (c).  A  dis- 

•A.  Probation 3601     ^^  regular  place  of  confinement,  or  while  in     position  under  subsection  (a),  or  a  convic- 

::B-  Pines. 3611  ,  custody  pursuant  to  the  provi-     tion  that  is  the  subject  of  an  expungement 

•C.  Imprisonment 3621     ^.^^  ^^  section  3624(c)  and  order  under  subsection  (c).  shall  not  be  con- 

•Subchapter  A— Probation  ..,   ,   perform   any   other  duty   that   the     sidered  a  conviction  for  the  purpose  of  a  dis- 

•Sec.  court  may  designate.  qualification  or  a  disability  imposed  by  law 

•3601.  Supervision  of  Probation.  ..    ^^^  TransporUtion  of  a  Probationer  "P«n  conviction  of  a  crime,  or  for  any  other 

•3602.  Appointment  of  Probation  Officers.  »  "7"'  /^  .    _  ,  „  „  „„,„„^  „f  „rn      PurPOse. 

•3603  Duties  of  Probation  Officers.  "A  court,  after  impeding  a  sentence  of  pro-        ..^^^  Expungement  op  Record  op  Disposi- 

•3604  Transportation  of  a  Probationer.  bation.  may  direct  a  United  States  marshal     ^lON.-If  the  case  against  a  person  found 

•3605  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  Over  a  Pro-     to  furnish  the  probationer  with-  guilty  of  an  offense  under  section  404  of  the 

bationer.  ■<*>  transportation  to  the  place  to  which     controlled  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  844)  is 

•3606.  Arrest  and  Return  of  a  Probationer,     he  is  required  to  proceed  as  a  condition  of     ^^^  subject  of  a  disposition  under  subsection 

•3607  Special  Probation  and  Expungement     his  probation;  and  (j^,  ^^d  the  person  was  less  than  twenty-one 

Procedures  for  Drug  Possessor.         "(b)  money,  not  to  exceed  such  amount  as     ^^^^  ^^^  g^^  ^yxe  time  of  the  offense,  the 

•■!3601  Supervision  of  Probation  the  Attorney  General   may   prescribe,   for     ^^^^   g^^,,   ^^ler   an   expungement   order 

5  3601.  supervision  °|"°°*"°"  subsistence  expenses  while  traveling  to  his  ^^     application  of  such  person.  The 

--A  person  who  has  b^n  sen^nced  to  pro-     destination.  e^ungement  order  shall  direct  that  there 

bation  P""""^"- „^^;f^^  P^°^^'°"l  °J,  !,"J     -J  3605.  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction  Over  a  Pro-     be  expunged  from  all  official  records,  except 

chapter  B  o^^^^apter  22^or  pl«:ed  on  pro        «  ^^^^  nonpublic  records  referred  to  in  subsec- 

JoToVpl^ron^u'^.^rs^rr^e^  pu«u'  -A  court,  after  imposing  a  sentence,  may  tion  (b).  all  references  to  his  arrest  forthe 

ant  t^  the^rovlTioinf  ^tion  3583,  shall,  transfer  jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or  offense,  the  institution  of  criminal  proceed- 

dSring  thi  teZlmposed,  be  supervised  by  a  person  on  supervised  release  to  the  district  mgs  agamst  him.  and  the  results  thereof, 

probation  of f^ert^  the  degree  warranted  court  for  any  other  district  to  which  the  The  effect  of  the  order  shall  be  to  restore 
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such  person,  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
law,  to  the  status  he  occupied  before  such 
arrest  or  institution  of  criminal  proceedings. 
A  person  concerning  whom  such  an  order 
has  been  entered  shall  not  be  held  thereaf- 
ter under  any  provision  of  law  to  be  guilty 
of  perjury,  false  swearing,  or  maXing  a  false 
statement  by  reason  of  his  failure  to  recite 
or  acluiowledge  such  arrests  or  institution 
of  criminal  proceedings,  or  the  results  there- 
of, in  resigonae  to  an  inquiry  made  of  him 
for  any  purpose. 

"Sabchapter  B— Fine* 

"Sec. 

"3611.  Payment  of  a  Fine. 

"3612.  Collection  of  an  Unpaid  Fine. 

"3613.  Lien  Provisions  for  Satisfaction  of 
an  Unpaid  Fine. 
"S  3CI1.  Payment  of  a  Fine 

"A  person  who  has  been  sentenced  to  pay 
a  fine  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter C  of  chapter  227  shall  pay  the  fine 
immediately,  or  by  the  time  and  method 
specified  by  the  sentencing  court,  to  the 
cleric  of  the  court.  The  cleric  shall  forward 
the  payment  to  the  United  States  Treasury. 
"§  MI2.  Collection  of  an  Unpaid  Fine 

"(a)  CERTiricATioN  OF  iMPOsnioN.— If  a 
fine  is  imposed,  the  sentencing  court  shall 
promptly  certify  to  the  Attorney  General— 

"(1)  the  name  of  the  person  fined; 

"(2)  his  last  known  address: 

"(3)  the  docket  number  of  the  case; 

"(4)  the  amount  of  the  fine  imposed: 

"(5)  the  time  and  method  of  payment 
specified  by  the  court; 

"(6)  the  nature  of  any  modification  or  re- 
mission of  the  fine;  and 

"(7)  the  amount  of  the  fine  that  is  due 
and  unpaid. 

The  court  shall  thereafter  promptly  certify 
to  the  Attorney  General  the  amount  of  any 
subsequent  payment  that  the  court  may  re- 
ceive with  respect  to,  and  the  nature  of  any 
subsequent  remission  or  modification  of.  a 
fine  concerning  which  certification  has  pre- 
viously been  issued. 

"(b)  Rkspohsibiuty  for  Collzction.— 
The  Attorney  General  shall  be  responsible 
for  collection  of  an  unpaid  fine  concerning 
which  a  certification  has  been  issued  as  pro- 
vided in  subsection  (a).  An  order  of  restitu- 
tion, pursuant  to  section  3556,  does  not 
create  any  right  of  action  against  the 
United  States  by  the  person  to  whom  resti- 
tution is  ordered  to  be  paid. 
"§3613.  Lien  Proviiiona  for  Satisfaction  of  an 

Unpaid  Fine 

"(a)  LiKH.— A  fine  imposed  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter 
227  is  a  Hen  in  favor  of  the  United  States 
upon  all  property  belonging  to  the  person 
fined.  The  lien  arises  at  the  time  of  the 
entry  of  the  Judgment  and  continues  until 
the  liability  is  satisfied,  remitted,  or  set 
aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unenforceable  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (b). 

"(b)  ExriRATioR  OP  LiKX.— A  lien  becomes 
unenforceable  and  liability  to  pay  a  fine  ex- 
pires— 

"(1)  twenty  years  after  the  entry  of  the 
judgment:  or 

"(2)  upon  the  death  of  the  individual 
fined. 

The  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  may 
be  extended,  prior  to  its  expiration,  by  a 
written  agreement  between  the  person  fined 
and  the  Attorney  General.  The  nuuiing  of 
the  period  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  is  sus- 
pended during  any  interval  for  which  the 
running  of  the  period  of  limitations  for  col- 
lection of  a  tax  would  be  suspended  pursu- 
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ant  to  section  6S03(b),  6503(c),  6503(f).  or 
7508(a)(l)(I)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  6503(b).  6503(c).  6503(g). 
or  7508(a)(lKI)).  or  section  513  of  the  Act  of 
October  17.  1940.  54  SUt.  1190. 

"(c)  A^oicATioH  OP  Othxr  Liem  PROVI- 
SIONS.—"Ihe  provisions  of  sections  6323. 
other  than  6323(f)(4).  6331  through  6343. 
6901.  7402.  7403.  7405.  7423  through  7426. 
7505(a).  1506.  7508.  7602  through  7605.  7622, 
7701,  ana  7805  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  i954  (26  U.S.C.  6323,  6331  through 
6343,  69dl.  7402.  7403.  7405.  7423  through 
7426.  7506(a).  7506.  7508.  7602  through  7605. 
7609.  7610.  7622.  7701.  and  7805)  and  of  sec- 
tion 513  of  the  Act  of  October  17.  1940.  54 
Stat.  1191).  apply  to  a  fine  and  to  the  lien 
imposed  by  subsection  (a)  as  if  the  liability 
of  the  person  fined  were  for  an  internal  rev- 
enue tax  assessment,  except  to  the  extent 
that  the  application  of  such  statutes  is 
modified  iby  regulations  issued  by  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  accord  with  differences  in 
the  nati^  of  the  liabilities.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  I  this  subsection,  references  in  the 
preceding  sections  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  'the  Secretary'  shall  be  con- 
strued tq  mean  'the  Attorney  General.'  and 
referencds  in  those  sections  to  'tax'  shall  be 
construe*  to  mean  'fine.' 

"(d)  EVBCT  OP  NoTici  OP  LiBN.— A  notice 
of  the  lien  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  considered  a  notice  of  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  ^e  United  States  for  the  purposes 
of  any  S|ate  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  It  notice  of  a  tax  lien.  The  registra- 
tion, recording,  docketing,  or  indexing,  in 
accordance  with  28  U.S.C.  1962.  of  the  Judg- 
ment unier  which  a  fine  is  imposed  shall  be 
considered  for  all  purposes  as  the  filing  pre- 
scribed by  section  6323(f)(1)(A)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C. 
6323(f )( 1  f(  A))  and  by  subsection  (c). 

'  Subchapter  C — Imprisonment 

"Sec. 

"3821.  Imprisonment  of  a  Convicted  Person. 
"3822.  Temporary  Release  of  a  Prisoner. 
"3823.  TJ-ansfer  of  a  Prisoner  to  State  Au- 

'       thority. 
"3824.  Release  of  a  Prisoner. 
"3825.  Inapplicability  of  the  Administrative 
Procedure  Act. 

"'3621.  It^prisonment  of  a  Convicted  Person. 

"(a)  CAMifiTMEirr  to  Custody  op  Burxad 
OP  PRisi^NS.— A  person  who  has  been  sen- 
tenced t4  a  term  of  imprisonment  pursuant 
to  the  piDvisions  of  subchapter  D  of  chapter 
227  shall  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  until  the  expiration  of 
the  terni  imposed,  or  until  earlier  released 
for  satisfactory  behavior  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3624. 

"(b)  PSACK  OP  IimtisoififKirr.— The  Bureau 
of  Prisons  shall  designate  the  place  of  the 
prisonerls  imprisonment.  The  Bureau  may 
designate  any  available  penal  or  correction- 
al facility  that  meets  minimum  standards  of 
health  and  habitability  established  by  the 
Bureau,  whether  maintained  by  the  federal 
government  or  otherwise  and  whether 
within  9r  without  the  Judicial  district  in 
which  the  person  was  convicted,  that  the 
Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate  and 
suitable,  considering— 

"(1)  the  resources  of  the  facility  contem- 
plated: I 

"(2)  tile  nature  and  cireumstances  of  the 
offense:! 

"(3)  tne  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
prisonei^ 

"(4)  a^y  statement  by  the  court  that  im- 
posed ttje  sentence— 
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"(A)  concetning  the  purposes  for  which 
the  sentence  to  imprisonment  was  deter- 
mined to  be  warranted;  or 

"(B)  recomnending  a  typ«  of  penal  or  cor- 
rectional facility  as  appropriate;  and 

"(5)  any  pe  rtinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sente  ticlng  Commission  pursuant  to 
section  994(a  (2)  of  tiUe  28. 

The  Bureau  (lay  at  any  time,  having  regard 
for  the  same  matters,  direct  the  transfer  of 
a  prisoner  from  one  penal  or  correctional  fa- 
cility to  another. 

"(c)  DcLivijty  OP  Order  op  CoMMiTMEirT.— 
When  a  prisoner,  pursuant  to  a  court  order, 
is  placed  in^  the  custody  of  a  person  in 
charge  of  a  penal  or  correctional  facility,  a 
copy  of  the  order  shall  be  delivered  to  such 
person  as  evidence  of  this  authority  to  hold 
the  prisoner^  and  the  original  order,  with 
the  return  endorsed  thereon,  shall  be  re- 
turned to  thei  court  that  issued  it. 

""(d)  Deliv^y  op  I^risoneh  for  Court  Ap- 
pearances.—'|'he  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall, 
without  charge,  bring  a  prisoner  into  court 
or  return  hirt  to  a  prison  facility  on  order  of 
a  court  of  the  United  States  or  on  written 
request  of  ait  attorney  for  the  government. 

""{  3622.  Tem  wrary  Release  of  a  Prisoner 

"The  Bureau  of  Prisons  may  release  a 
prisoner  fron  i  the  place  of  his  imprisonment 
for  a  limited  period,  if  such  release  appears 
to  be  consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which 
the  sentence  was  imposed  and  any  pertinent 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  ^94(a)(2). 
if  such  release  otherwise  appears  to  be  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest  and  if  there 
is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  pris- 
oner will  honor  the  trust  to  be  imposed  in 
him.  by  authorizing  him.  under  prescribed 
conditions.  U^ 

"(a)  visit  a|  designated  place  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  thirty  days,  and  then  return 
to  the  same  yr  another  facility,  for  the  pur- 
pose of — 

"(1)  visiting  a  relative  who  is  dying; 

"(2)  attending  a  funeral  of  a  relative; 

"(3)  obtaining  medical  treatment  not  oth- 
erwise available: 

"(4)  contacting  a  prospective  employer; 

"(5)  establishing  or  reestablishing  family 
or  community  ties;  or 

"(6)  engagaig  in  any  other  significant  ac- 
tivity consiswnt  with  the  public  interest; 

"(b)  particc>ate  in  a  training  or  education- 
al program  lA  the  conununity  while  continu- 
ing in  official  detention  at  the  prison  facili- 
ty; or  I 

"(c)  work  4t  paid  employment  in  the  com- 
munity while  continuing  in  official  deten- 
tion at  the  p)enal  or  correctional  facility  if— 

"(1)  the  rales  of  pay  and  other  conditions 
of  employment  will  not  be  less  than  those 
paid  or  provided  for  work  of  a  similar 
nature  in  th^  community;  and 

"(2)  the  Orisoner  agrees  to  pay  to  the 
Bureau  suclil  costs  incident  to  his  official  de- 
tention as  the  Bureau  finds  appropriate  and 
reasonable  Under  all  the  cireumstances. 
such  costs  to  be  collected  by  the  Bureau  and 
deposited  in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of 
the  appropripition  availatle  for  such  costs  at 
the  time  such  collections  are  made. 

"I  3623.  Transfer  of  a  Prisoner  to  State  Au- 
thority      I 

"The  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
shall  order  that  a  prisoner  who  has  been 
charged  in  {an  indictment  or  information 
with,  or  convicted  of,  a  SUte  felony,  be 
transferred  to  an  official  detention  facility 
within  such  State  prior  to  his  release  from  a 
federal  prisai  facility  if— 
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"(1)  the  transfer  has  been  requested  by     pervised  release  after  imprisonment  shall  be      "3669.  Vessels  carrying  explosives  and  steer- 
the  Governor  or  other  executive  authority     released  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to  the  su-  age  passengers, 

of  the  State;  pervision  of  a  probation  officer  who  shall,     "'3670.  Duties  of  Director  of  Administrative 

"(2)  the  SUte  has  presented  to  the  Direc-     during   the   term    imposed,    supervise    the  Office    of   the    United    SUtes 

tor  a  certified  copy  of  the  indictment,  infor-     person  released  to  the  degree  warranted  by  Courts, 

matlon,  or  Judgment  of  conviction;  and  the  conditions  specified  by  the  sentencing      "3671.  Transfer  of  forfeited  property  for  law 

"(3)  the  Director  finds  that  the  transfer    court.  The  term  of  supervised  release  com-  enforcement  purposes, 

would  be  in  the  public  interest.  mences  on  the  day  the  person  is  released      -3672.    Definitions    for    Sentencing    Provi- 

If  more  than  one  request  is  presented  with     from  imprisonment.  The  term  runs  concur-  sions.". 

respect  to  a  prisoner,  the  Director  shaU  de-  rently  with  any  federal.  SUte.  or  local  term  ^.  ^^^  chapter  analysis  of  Part  II  of  tiUe 
termlne  which  request  should  receive  pref-  of  probation  or  supervised  release  or  parole  g  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  strik- 
erence.  The  expenses  of  such  transfer  shall  for  another  offense  to  which  the  person  is  ,  '  ,  ,^  ,»^  relatina  to  chapters  227 
be  borne  by  the  SUte  requesting  the  trans-  subject  or  becomes  subject  during  the  term  ^  ^nd  231  Imd  inwrting  in  U^  thereof 
fer.  of  supervised  release,  except  that  it  does  not     the  following' 

"i  3624.  Release  of  a  Prisoner  run  during  any  period  In  which  the  person 

"(a)  Date  op  Relea8e.-A  prisoner  shall  be     is  imprisoned,  other  than  during  limited  in-     "^YL  ^^^""-""—""--r^  f!!| 

released  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  on  the     tervals  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  super-       229.  Post-Sentence  Adminlatration ..      3«)l 

date  of  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  impris-     vised  release,  in  connection  with  a  convic-      '231.  Repealed .^^. 

onment,  less  any  time  credited  toward  the     tlon  for  a  federal.  SUte,  or  local  crime.  "232.  Miscellaneous  Sentencing  Pro- 

service  of  his  sentence  as  provided  in  subsec-      ■J3625.  Inapplicability  of  the  Adminlstra-  visions 3661  . 

tlon  (b).  If  the  date  for  a  prisoner's  release        tive  Procedure  Act  Sec.    503.    (a)   Chapter   235   of   title    18. 

falls  on  a  Saturday,  a  Sunday,  or  a  legal  hoi-  ...pj^^  provisions  of  sections  554  and  555  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
Iday  at  the  place  of  confinement,  the  prison-  ^^  ^q^  through  706  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  the  following  new  section  at  the  end  there- 
er  may  be  released  by  the  Bureau  on  the     ^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^ppjy  ^  ji,e  makine  of  any  de-     of: 

last  preceding  weekday.  termination,  decision,  or  order  under  this     ■-(  3742.  Review  of  a  Sentence 

"(b)  Credit  Toward  Service  of  Sentence     „,»v.hBn»*p  •••  anrf  .  r-,. *  ^  #  _.. . 

FOR    Satisfactory    Behavior.-A    prisoner     ^"(^.^fS^^th?  following  new  sections  at  **V^'™''' "J  *  ^f^^Tr^.^^ff^ 

who  is  serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  of     .Ke  en^Jf^h^ter  232  ™*=L^V*  *  "?"**  f  '^^J^^l^^!^ 

mnrp  than  one  vear   other  than  a  term  of     *■"*  cnapier  ia*.  ^^^^  jq^  review  of  an  otherwise  final  sen- 

rprls^nmerforTlie  duitlSro?^^^^^       "1  3671.  Transfer  of  forfeited  property  for    tence  if  the  sentence- 
shall  receive  credit  toward  the  service  of  his        la*  enforcement  purposes  •■(  i  >  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law: 
sentence,  beyond  the  time  served,  of  thirty-        "The  Attorney  General  shall  also  esUb-         '(2)  was  Imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
six  days  at  the  end  of  each  year  of  his  term     llsh  procedures  under  which  a  federal  gov-     rect  application  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
of  imprisonment,  beginning  after  the  first     emment  agency  may  transfer  to  a  SUte  or     issued  by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
year  of  the  term,  unless  the  Bureau  of  Pris-     local  law  enforcement  agency,  for  law  en-     ant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a);  or 
ons  determines  that,  during  that  year,  he     forcement  purposes,  personal  property  in  its         -o)  was  imposed  for  a  felony  or  a  Class  A 
has  not  satisfactorily  complied  with  such  in-     possession,  other  than  money,  that—                  misdemeanor  and  is  greater  than— 
stltutional  disciplinary  regulations  as  have         "(a)    has   been   forfeited   to   the   United        -(A)  the  sentence  specified  in  the  applica- 
been  approved  by  the  Attorney  General  and     SUtes  pursuant  to  any  sUtute  that  provides     X}\e  sentencing  guideline  issued  by  the  Sen- 
issued  to  the  prisoner.  If  the  Bureau  deter-     for  forfeiture  of  property  used,  intended  for     tencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
mines  that,  during  that  year,  the  prisoner     use,  or  possessed,  in  connection  with  a  fed-     994(a)(1),  to  the  extent  that  the  sentence  In- 
has  not  satisfactorily  complied  with  such  in-     eral  offense:  and                                                    eludes  a  greater  fine  or  term  of  imprison- 
stitutional  regulations,  he  shall  receive  no        "(b)  Is  not  needed  by  a  federal  law  en-     ment  or  term  of  supervised  release  than  the 
such  credit  toward  service  of  his  sentence  or     forcement  agency.                                                 maximum  esUblished  in  the  guideline,  or 
shall    receive    such    lesser    credit    as    the     jj  ,^y  property  cannot  be  disposed  of.  the     includes  a  more  limiting  condition  of  proba- 
Bureau  determines  to  be  appropriate.  The     eights  to  such  property  shall  not  revert  to    tlon  or  supervised  release  under  section  3563 
Bureau's    determination    shall    be    made    the  defendant                                                      (b)(6)  or  (bXll)  than  the  maximum  esUb- 
within  fifteen  days  after  the  end  of  each     ,               iv.finitions   for  sentencing   orovi-    lushed  In  the  guideline;  and 
year  of  the  sentence.  Such  credit  toward       » Jo"-   Definitions   for  sentencing   provi  ^^^  ^^^  sentence.  If  any.  specified  In  a 
service  of  sentence  vests  at  the  time  that  It        s'"™                                                                     pjg^  agreement  under  Rule  11  (eKlKB)  or 
is  received.  Credit  that  has  vested  may  not         "As  used  In  chapters  227  and  229-                   (e)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
later  be  withdrawn,  and  credit  that  has  not        "(a)  found  guilty   includes  acceptance  by     p^j^g^y^e 

been  earned  may  not  later  be  granted.  a  court  of  a  plea  of  guilty  or  nolo  conten-        ,.^^^   appeal  by   the   GovERHiONT.-The 

■  "(c)  Pre-release  CusTODY.-The  Bureau     dere;  .        ,  ^        government  may  file  a  notice  of  appeal  In 

of  Prisons  shall,  to  the  extent  practicable.         "(b)    commission  of  an  offense'  mcludes     f °^  m^^^t  c3  for  review  of  an  otl^rwlse 
assure  that  a  prisoner  serving  a  term  of  im-     the  attempted  commission  of  an  offense.     JS^''^nt^n^"f "he s^nten^^^ 
prisonment  spends  a  reasonable  part,  not  to     the  consummation  of  an  offense,  and  any     ''^.ftT^^-lld  in  violation  of  law 
exceed  six  months,  of  the  last  ten  percent  of     immediate  night  after  the  commission  of  an  1    w^^*^  J  rresuU  of  i^'  incor- 

the  term  to  be  served  under  conditions  that     offense;  and  <2)  was  '"Pf!^,  «f  *  ^ff""  °' "^^'"^^^^ 

w^n  Xrd  the  prisoner  a  reasonable  oppor-        "(c)    law  enforcement  officer'   means  a    f*^^  «;PP"^?i^J°"  °f,"ltn^"'f^''^^^^ 
tunity  to  adjust  to  and  prepare  for  his  re-     public  servant  authorized  by  law  or  by  a    1^"^^  ^.^^^^l  ^"^"5  "!-^°'^'"'°" ''""" 
entry    Into    the    community.    The    United     government  agency  to  engage  li>  or  super-     ant  to  28  ^■°)-^''*>;  ..,„„„  „,  .  f,,..,  - 
SUtes  Probation  System  shall,  to  the  extent     vise  the  prevention,  detection.  Investigation,        '(3)  was  Imposed  ^or  a/elony  °^  *  C>»«  ^ 
practicable,  offer  assistance  to  a  prisoner     or  prosecution  of  an  of fense.":  and  misdemeanor  and  is  less  tnan- 

during  such  pre-release  custody.  (4)  adding  the  following  caption  and  sec-         "(A)  the  sentence  specified  In  the  appllca- 

"(d)  Allotment  op  Clothing,  Ponds,  and     tlonal   analysis   at   the   beginning   of   new     ble  sentencing  guideline  issued  by  the  ^n- 
TRANSPORTATION.-Upon    the    release    of    a     chapter  232:  tencing  Commission  PU«ufnt  to  28  U.S.C. 

prisoner  on  the  explraUon  of  his  term  of  im-  -CHAPTEK  232-MISCELLANEOUS  994(a)(1)  to  »»^^.««'*"^,^]«^ J"/';!^!;^"^  j"" 

prisonment,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  shaU  fur-  SENTENCING  PROVISIONS  cl^fes  a  lesser  fine  or  l«™  °^™P'l^i^f "^ 

nish  him  with—  ««:"  ^^  or  term  of  supervised  release  than  the  mini- 

"( 1 )  suitable  clothing:  "^**^-  ^  ,      ,  .       ,  mum  esUblished   in  the  guideline,  or  in- 

"(2)  witmount  of  money,  not  more  than     "3661.  Use  of  Information  for  sentencing.  ^^^^^  ^  ^^  limiting  condition  of  probation 

»500,  determined  by  the  Director  to  be  con-     "3662.  Conviction  "^r™-  ^„„,_t«i     «"■  supervised   release   under  section   3563 

sStent  with  the  needs  of  the  offender  and     "3663.    Firearms    possessed    by    convicted     ^^^^^  ^^  ,j,)^jj,  ^^^  ^j,e  minimum  estab- 
the  public  interest,  unless  the  Director  de-  1°^  Wished  In  the  guideline:  and 

termines  that  the  financial  position  of  the       3664.  f '1*^^™°"*'^"^.  ,    .  _-.__rtv  deflni-         ■<»>  ^^^  sentence,  if  any,  specified  in  a 
offender  is  such  that  no  sum  should  be  fur-       3665.  Liquors  and  related  property,  delini      ^j^  agreement  under  Rule  11(e)(1)(B)  or 

nished- and  tlons.  (e)(lHC)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 

^3)ti^portaUontotheplaceofhlscon-     "3«M.  Remission  or  mitigation  of  fo^-    procedure: 

viction,  to  his  bona  fide  residence  within  the  ur«  ^d«  »^;^^'  '»*«'  "«»«•     ^^  ^^e  Attorney  General  or  the  Solicitor 

SJ'^nlto^tutLls'iSyTL'tSSS'^^^    ''3667.Convey^Tc^ymgTQUor.  General  personally  approves  the  filing  of 

iSpni^ilr  -3668.  Disposition  of  conveyances  seized  for    the  notice  of  appeaL 

the  Director.  ^  o„...,     a  r.Hc  violation  of  the  Indian  liquor         "(c)  Record  on  Review.— If  a  notice  of 

"(e)  Supervision  After  Release.-A  pris-  SwT  appeal  Is  filed  In  the  district  court  pursuant 

oner  whose  sentence  includes  a  term  of  su-  laws.  ""i^ 
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to  subsection  (a)  or  (b),  the  clerk  shall  certi- 
fy to  the  court  of  appeals— 

••(1)  that  portion  of  the  record  in  the  case 
that  is  designated  as  pertinent  by  either  of 
the  parties: 

"(2)  the  presentence  report;  and 

■■(3)  the  information  submitted  during  the 
sentencing  proceeding. 

"(d)  CoNsiDERATioif.— Upon  review  of  the 
record,  the  court  of  appeals  shall  determine 
whether  tjie  sentence— 

"(1)  was  imposed  in  violation  of  law; 

"(2)  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incor- 
rect application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines: or 

"(3)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline,  and  is  unreasonable, 
having  regard  for— 

"(A)  the  factors  to  be  considered  in  impos- 
ing a  sentence,  as  set  forth  in  chapter  227  of 
this  title;  and 

"(B)  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
particular  sentence,  as  stated  by  the  district 
court  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
3553(c). 

The  court  of  appeals  shall  give  due  regard 
to  the  opportunity  of  the  district  court  to 
Judge  the  credibility  of  the  witnesses,  and 
shall  accept  the  findings  of  fact  of  the  dis- 
trict court  unless  they  are  clearly  erroneous. 

•'(c)  Decision  amd  Disposition.— If  the 
court  of  appeals  determines  that  the  sen- 
tence— 

"( 1 )  was  imposed  In  violation  of  law  or  im- 
posed as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  application 
of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  it  shall— 

"(A)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing prcKeedings:  or 

"(B)  correct  the  sentence; 

"(2)  is  outside  the  range  of  the  applicable 
sentencing  guideline  and  is  unreasonable,  it 
shall  state  specific  reasons  for  its  conclu- 
sions and— 

"(A)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  is 
too  high  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed 
under  subsection  (a),  it  shall  set  aside  the 
sentence  and— 

"(i)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
lesser  sentence: 

"(ii)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings:  or 

"(ill)  impose  a  lesser  sentence; 

"(B)  if  it  determines  that  the  sentence  is 
too  low  and  the  appeal  has  been  filed  under 
subsection  (b).  it  shall  set  aside  the  sentence 
and— 

"(i)  remand  the  case  for  imposition  of  a 
greater  sentence; 

"(11)  remand  the  case  for  further  sentenc- 
ing proceedings:  or 

"(ill)  impose  a  greater  sentence;  or 

"(3)  was  not  imposed  in  violation  of  law  or 
imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect  applica- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines,  and  is  not 
unreasonable,  it  shall  affirm  the  sentence. '. 

(b)  The  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  235 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended 
by  adding  the  following  new  item  after  the 
item  relating  to  section  3741: 
"3742.  Review  of  a  sentence.". 

Sec.  504.  Chapter  403  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  5037  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsection  (c)  as  sub- 
section (d);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
and  inserting  the  following  new  subsections 
in  lieu  thereof: 

"(a)  If  the  court  finds  a  Juvenile  to  be  a 
Juvenile  delinquent,  the  court  shall  hold  a 
disposition  hearing  concerning  the  appropri- 
ate disposition  no  later  than  twenty  court 
days  after  the  Juvenile  delinquency  hearing 
unless  the  court  has  ordered  further  study 


pursuant!  to  subsection  (e).  After  the  dispo- 
sition hiring,  and  after  considering  any 
pertinent!  policy  statements  promulgated  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  99  i,  the  court  may  suspend  the  find- 
ings of  ji  venile  delinquency,  enter  an  order 
of  restit  ition  pursuant  to  section  3556, 
place  hin  i  on  probation,  or  commit  him  to 
official  detention.  With  respect  to  release  or 
detention  pending  an  appeal  or  a  petition 
for  a  wrilj  of  certiorari  after  disposition,  the 
court  shi  11  proceed  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  c  lapter  207. 

"(b)  Th ;  term  for  which  probation  may  be 
ordered  I  »r  a  Juvenile  found  to  be  a  Juvenile 
delinquer  t  may  not  extend— 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  is  less 
than  sev«  titeen  years  old,  beyond  the  lesser 
of- 

•(A)  th:  date  when  the  Juvenile  becomes 
twenty-ot  e  years  old;  or 

•'(B)  th(  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized )y  section  3561(b)  if  the  Juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult: 

'•(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween se\  enteen  and  twenty-one  years  old, 
beyond  tl;  e  lesser  of — 

"(A)  thi  ee  years;  or 

"(B)  th4  maximum  term  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  3561(b)  if  the  Juvenile 
had  been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult. 
The  provfiions  dealing  with  probation  set 
forth  in  sections  3563,  3564.  and  3565  are  ap- 
plicable tD  an  order  placing  a  Juvenile  on 
probation 

"(c)  Th#  term  for  which  official  detention 
may  be  olMered  for  a  Juvenile  found  to  be  a 
Juvenile  delinquent  may  not  extend— 

"(1)  in  ^he  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  is  less 
than  sevefiteen  years  old.  beyond  the  lesser 
of-  I 

"(A)  thf  date  when  the  Juvenile  becomes 
twenty-onp  years  old;  or 

"(B)  thi  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  would  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b) 
if  the  Juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult;  or 

"'(2)  in  the  case  of  a  Juvenile  who  is  be- 
tween seventeen  and  twenty-one  years  old— 

"(A)  whj>  is  convicted  as  an  adult  would  be 
convicted  of  a  Class  A.  B,  or  C  felony, 
beyond  five  years:  or 

"(B)  in  kny  other  case  beyond  the  lesser 
of-  I 

"(1)  thr^  years;  or 

"(11)  tha  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
that  wouUl  be  authorized  by  section  3581(b) 
if  the  Juvenile  had  been  tried  and  convicted 
as  an  adult. ". 

(b)  Section  5041  is  repealed. 

(c)  Sectfcn  5042  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striMng  out  "'parole  or"  each  place  it 
appears  in  the  caption  and  text;  and 

(2)  striking  out  "parolee  or" 

(d)  The.  sectional  analysis  is  amended  by 
striking  dut  the  items  relating  to  sections 
5041  and  ^042  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  folloviing: 

"5041.  Rflfiealed. 

"5042.  Revocation  of  probation.". 

Sec.  508.  The  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedura  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  32  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  subdivision  (a)(1)  and  in- 
serting in  Jieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Imposition  of  sentence.  Sentence 
shall  be  ii^posed  without  unnecessary  delay, 
but  the  cpurt  may,  upon  a  motion  that  is 
jointly  filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  at- 
torney fot  the  government  and  that  asserts 
a  factor  iinportant  to  the  sentencing  deter- 
mination Is  not  capable  of  being  resolved  at 
that  tim&  postpone  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tence for  k  reasonable  time  until  the  factor 
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is  capable  oi!  being  resolved.  Prior  to  the 
sentencing  hearing,  the  court  shall  provide 
the  counsel  fer  the  defendant  and  the  attor- 
ney for  the  government  with  notice  of  the 
probation  officer's  determination,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  subdivision  (cM2)(B),  of 
the  sentenciifg  classifications  and  sentenc- 
ing guideline  r&nge  believed  to  be  applicable 
to  the  case.  At  the  sentencing  hearing,  the 
court  shall  afford  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant and  jthe  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment an  opportunity  to  comment  upon  the 
probation  officer's  determination  and  on 
other  matter*  relating  to  the  appropriate 
sentence.  Before  imposing  sentence,  the 
court  shall  also  afford  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant an  opportunity  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  defendant  and  shall  address  the  de- 
fendant personally  and  ask  him  if  he  wishes 
to  make  a  statement  in  his  own  behalf  and 
to  present  an^  information  in  mitigation  of 
the  sentence.  The  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment shall  h^ve  an  equivalent  opportunity 
to  speak  to  the  court.  Upon  a  motion  that  is 
Jointly  filed  b^f  the  defendant  and  by  the  at- 
torney for  tlie  government,  the  court  may 
heso-  in  camera  such  a  statement  by  the  de- 
1  for  the  defendant,  or  the 

e  government."; 

g  after  the  words    "right  to 

first  sentence  of  subdivision 
"from  the  conviction,  of  his 

to  obtain  review  of  the  sen- 


fendant.  cou: 
attorney  for 

(2)  by  adi 
appeal"  in  tl 
(aK2)  the  woi 
right,  if  any 
tence."; 

(3)  by  deleting  "right  of  appeal"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  subdivision  (a)(2)  and  in- 
serting in  lien  thereof  "right  to  appeal  or 
right  to  obtain  review"; 

(4)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
division (c)(l)jto  read  as  follows: 

"A  probation  officer  shall  make  a  presen- 
tence investifflitlon  and  report  to  the  court 
before  the  iinposition  of  sentence  unless  the 
court  finds  that  there  is  In  the  record  infor- 
mation sufficient  to  enable  the  meaningful 
exercise  of  sentencing  authority  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  355$.  and  the  court  explains  this 
finding  on  the  record."; 

"(5)  by  amending  subdivision  (c)(2)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  Rkpom.— The  report  of  the  presen- 
tence investig  ition  shall  contain— 

"(A)  inform  ation  about  the  history  and 
characteristic!  of  the  defendant,  including 
his  prior  crin^nal  record,  if  any,  his  finan- 
cial condition,  and  any  circumstances  affect- 
ing his  behavior  that  may  be  helpful  in  im- 
posing sentence  or  in  the  correctional  treat- 
ment of  the  defendant; 

"(B)  the  deification  of  the  offense  and 
of  the  defendant  under  the  categories  estab- 
lished by  the  Sentencing  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  994(a)  of  title  28.  that  the 
probation  officer  believes  to  be  applicable  to 
the  defendant's  case;  the  kinds  of  sentence 
and  the  sentencing  range  suggested  for  such 
a  category  of  offense  committed  by  such  a 
category  of  defendant  as  set  forth  in  the 
guidelines  isstied  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(aKl):  and 
an  explanation  by  the  probation  officer  of 
any  factors  that  may  indicate  that  a  sen- 
tence of  a  different  kind  or  of  a  different 
length  than  one  within  the  applicable  guide- 
line would  be  more  appropriate  under  all 
the  circumstaltces: 

(C)  any  pertinent  policy  statement  issued 
by  the  Sentercing  Commission  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  994(1  lK2); 

"(D)  verified  information  stated  in  a  non- 
argumentative  style  containing  as  assess- 
ment of  the  1  Inancial.  social,  psychological, 
and  medical  iptpact  upon,  and  cost  to.  any 
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individual   against   whom  the  offense   has 
been  committed;  and 

"(E)  such  other  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  court."; 

(6)  in  subdivision  (c)(3)(A).  by  deleting 
"exclusive  of  any  recommendations  as  to 
sentence"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  in- 
cluding the  information  required  by  subdivi- 
sion (c)(2)  but  not  including  any  final  rec- 
ommendation as  to  sentence, ": 

(7)  by  deleting  "or  the  Youth  Correction 
Division  of  the  Board  of  Parole  pursuant  to 
18  U.S.C.  4208(b).  4252.  5010(e)'"  in  subdivi- 
sion (c)(3)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3552(b) ";  and 

(8)  by  deleting  "or  imposition  of  sentence 
is  suspended;"  in  subdivision  (d)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  a  comma. 

(b)  Rule  35  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
••Rule  35.— Correction  or  Sentence 

•(a)  Correction  or  a  Sentence  on 
Remand.— The  court  shall  correct  a  sentence 
that  is  determined  on  appeal  under  18 
U.S.C.  3742  to  have  been  imposed  in  viola- 
tion of  law.  to  have  been  imposed  as  a  result 
of  an  incorrect  application  of  the  sentencing 
guidelines,  or  to  be  unreasonable,  upon 
remand  of  the  case  to  the  court— 

"(1)  for  imposition  of  a  sentence  in  accord 
with  the  findings  of  the  court  of  appeals;  or 

"(2)  for  further  sentencing  proceedings  if, 
after  such  proceedings,  the  court  deter- 
mines that  the  original  sentence  was  Incor- 
rect. 

'•(b)  Correction  or  Sentence  for  Changed 
CiRctniSTAHCES.- The  court,  on  motion  of 
the  government,  may  within  one  year  after 
the  imposition  of  sentence,  lower  a  sentence 
to  reflect  a  defendant's  subsequent,  substan- 
tial assistance  in  the  investigation  or  pros- 
ecution of  another  person  who  has  commit- 
ted an  offense,  to  the  extent  that  such  as- 
sistance is  a  factor  in  applicable  guidelines 
or  policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  pui-suant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a).". 

(c)  Rule  38  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  caption  to  read: 
"Stay  of  Execution"  and  deleting  "(a)  Stay 
of  Execution."; 

(2)  by  deleting  subdivisions  (b)  and  (c): 

(3)  by  redesignating  subdivisions  (a)(1) 
through  (a>(4)  as  subdivisions  (a)  through 
(d),  respectively: 

(4)  in  subdivision  (a),  by  adding  "from  the 
conviction  or  sentence"  after  "is  taken": 

(5)  in  the  first  sentence  of  subdivision  (b). 
by  adding  "from  the  conviction  or  sentence" 
after  "is  taken": 

(6)  by  deleting  "or  a  fine  and  costs"  in  the 
first  sentence  of  subdivision  (c); 

(7)  by  deleting  "and  costs"  in  the  second 
sentence  of  subdivision  (c): 

(8)  by  amending  subdivision  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Probation.— A  sentence  of  probation 
may  be  sUyed  if  an  appeal  from  the  convic- 
tion or  sentence  is  taken.  If  the  sentence  is 
stayed,  the  court  shall  fix  the  terms  of  the 
stay.";  and 

(9)  by  adding  new  subdivisions  (e)  and  (f) 
as  follows: 

"(e)  Criminai.  FVjrfeituhe,  Notice  to  Vic- 
tims, AND  Restitution.— A  sanction  imposed 
as  part  of  the  sentence  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  3554,  3555,  or  3556  may,  if  an  appeal 
of  the  conviction  or  sentence  is  taken,  be 
stayed  by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court 
of  appeals  upon  such  terms  as  the  court 
finds  appropriate.  The  court  may  issue  such 
orders  as  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
ensure  compliance  with  the  sanction  upon 
disposition  of  the  appeal,  including  the  en- 
tering of  a  restraining  order  or  an  injunc- 


tion, or  requiring  a  deposit  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  the  monetary  amount  Involved  into 
the  registry  of  the  district  court  or  execu- 
tion of  a  performance  bond. 

(f)  Disabilities.— A  civil  or  employment 
disability  arising  under  a  federal  statute  by 
reason  of  the  defendant's  conviction  or  sen- 
tence, may,  if  an  appeal  is  taken,  be  stayed 
by  the  district  court  or  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals upon  such  terms  as  the  court  finds  ap- 
propriate. The  court  may  enter  a  restrain- 
ing order  or  an  injunction,  or  take  any  other 
action  that  may  be  reasonably  necessary  to 
protect  the  interest  represented  by  the  dis- 
ability pending  disposition  of  the  appeal.". 

(d)  Rule  40  is  amended  by  deleting  "3653  " 
in  subdivision  (d)(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "3605". 

(e)  Rule  54  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  the  definition  of  "Petty 
offense"  in  subdivision  (c)  to  read  as  follows: 
■"Petty  offense'  means  a  class  B  or  C  misde- 
meanor or  an  infraction.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  definition  as  follows: 
•"  "Grade"  includes  the  issue  whether,  for  the 
purptoses  of  section  3571  (Sentence  of  Pine), 
a  misdemeanor  resulted  in  the  loss  of 
human  life.". 

(f)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  as  follows: 

( 1 )  The  item  relating  to  Rule  35  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  words  "or  Reduction"; 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  Rule  38  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"38.  Stay  of  Execution, 
"(a)  Death. 
"(b)  Imprisonment, 
"(c)  Fine. 

"(d)  Probation. 

"(e)  Criminal  Forieiture,  Notice  to  Victims, 

and  Restitution. 
"(f)  Disabilities.". 

Sec.  506.  The  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the 
Trial  of  Misdemeanors  Before  United  States 
Magistrates  are  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Rule  1  is  amended  by  deleting  "•(in- 
cluding petty  offenses) ". 

(b)  Rule  9  is  amended  by  deleting  "as  de- 
fined in  title  18,  U.S.C.,  i  1(3)". 

(c)  A  new  Rule  12  is  added  at  the  end 
thereof  to  read  as  follows: 


"Rule  12.— Definitions 
"As  used  in  these  rules— 

"(1)  "minor  offense'  means  a  misdemeanor 
or  an  Infraction; 

•(2)  "petty  offense'  means  a  Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  or  an  infraction. ". 

(d)  The  Table  of  Rules  that  precedes  Rule 
1  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  item: 

"12.  Definitions". 

Sec.  507.  (a)  Title  28  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
new  chapter  after  chapter  57: 

"CHAPTER  58— UNITED  STATES 
SENTENCING  COMMISSION 

"Sec. 

"991.  United  States  Sentencing  Commission; 
Establishment  and  Purpose. 

"992.  Terms  of  Office;  Compensation. 

"993.  Powers  and  Duties  of  Chairman. 

""994.  Duties  of  the  Commission. 

"995.  Powers  of  the  Commission. 

"996.  Director  and  Staff. 

•997.  Annual  Report. 

"998.  Definitions. 

"•{991.  United  SUtes  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion; EsUblishment  and  Purpose 
"(a)  There  is  esUblished  as  an  independ- 
ent commission   in  the  Judicial   branch   a 

United     SUtes     Sentencing     Commission 

which  shall  consist  of  seven  voting  members 


and  one  non-voting  member.  The  President, 
after  consulUtion  with  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes.  shall  appoint,  by 
and  with   the  advice  and  consent   of  the 
Senate,  four  members  of  the  United  SUtes 
Sentencing  Commission,  one  of  whom  shall 
be  appointed,  by  and  with  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  as  the  chairman.  Not 
more  than  three  of  the  members  of  the 
United  SUtes  Sentencing  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  shall  be  members 
of  the  same  political  party.  The  Judicial 
Conference  shall  submit  to  the  President,  to 
the   Committee   on   the   Judiciary   of   the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Judici- 
ary of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  a  list 
of  at  least  ten  Judges  of  the  United  SUtes 
whom  the  Conference  considers  best  quali- 
fied to  serve  on  the  Commission.  The  Presi- 
dent shall  designate  three  of  the  Judges 
from  the  list  of  recommended  judges  sub- 
mitted by  the  Conference  to  serve  on  the 
Commission.  Prior  to  consulting  with,  or 
submitting  a  list  to.  the  President,  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  shall  obUin  and  give  consid- 
eration to  the  recommendations  of  the  dis- 
trict judge  members  of  the  Judicial  Councils 
of  the  federal  judicial  circuits.  The  Attorney 
General,  or  his  designee,  shall  be  an  ex  offi- 
cio, non-voting  member  of  the  Commission. 
The  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  removal  from  the 
Commission  by  the  President  only  for  ne- 
glect of  duty  or  malfeasance  in  office  or  for 
other  good  cause  shown.  The  Commission 
shall   have  both  Judicial  and  non-judicial 
members  and  shall,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble, have  a  membership  representing  a  vari- 
ety of  backgrounds  and  reflecting  participa- 
tion  and   Interest   in   the  criminal   justice 
process,   including   one   federal   prosecutor 
and  one  attorney  who  regularly  represente 
defendants  in  federal  criminal  cases. 

"(b)  The  purposes  of  the  United  SUtes 
Sentencing  Commission  are  to— 

"(1)  establish  sentencing  policies  and  prac- 
tices for  the  federal  criminal  justice  system 
that— 

"(A)  assure  the  meeting  of  the  purposes  of 
sentencing  as  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)(2) 
of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code; 

"(B)  provide  certainty  and  fairness  in 
meeting  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  avoid- 
ing unwarranted  sentencing  disparities 
among  defendants  with  similar  records  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  similar  criminal 
conduct  while  maintaining  sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  permit  Individualized  sentences 
when  warranted  by  mitigating  or  aggravat- 
ing factors  not  taken  into  account  in  the  es- 
ubllshment  of  general  sentencing  practices; 
""(C)  reflect,  to  the  extent  practicable,  ad- 
vancement in  knowledge  of  human  behavior 
as  it  relates  to  the  criminal  justice  process: 
and 

""(2)  develop  means  of  measuring  the 
degree  to  which  the  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  practices  are  effective  in  meet- 
ing the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18,  United 
SUtes  Code. 
"6  992.  Terms  of  Office:  Compensation 

"(a)  The  voting  members  of  the  United 
SUtes  Sentencing  Commission  shall  be  des- 
ignated or  appointed  for  six-year  terms, 
except  that  the  initial  terms  of  the  first 
members  of  the  Commission  shall  be  stag- 
gered so  that— 

"(1)  one  member  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  list  of  recommended  judges 
submitted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
the  chairman  serve  terms  of  six  years: 
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"(2)  one  member  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  list  of  recommended  judges 
submitUd  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
two  members  appointed  by  the  President 
serve  terms  of  four  years;  and 

"(3)  one  member  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent from  the  list  of  recommended  Judges 
submitted  by  the  Judicial  Conference  and 
one  member  appointed  by  the  President 
serve  terms  of  two  years. 

"(b)  No  voting  member  may  serve  more 
than  two  full  terms.  A  voting  member  desig- 
nated or  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy  that 
occurs  before  the  expiration  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  designated  or  ap- 
pointed shall  be  designated  or  appointed 
only  for  the  remainder  of  such  term. 

"(c)  Each  voting  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion shall  be  compensated  during  the  term 
of  office  as  a  member  of  the  Commission  at 
the  rate  at  which  Judges  of  the  United 
States  courts  of  appeals  are  compensated.  A 
federal  Judge  may  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  without  resigning  his  appoint- 
ment as  a  federal  Judge. 
">  ff93.  Powen  and  Duties  of  Chairman 

"The  Chairman  shall— 

"(a)  call  and  preside  at  meetings  of  the 
Commission;  and 

"(b)  direct- 

"(1)  the  preparation  of  requests  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Commission;  and 

"(2)  the  use  of  funds  made  available  to  the 
Commission. 
"§  994.  Duties  of  the  Coramiaaion 

"(a)  The  Commission,  by  affirmative  vote 
of  at  least  four  members  of  the  Commission, 
and  pursuant  to  its  rules  and  regulations 
and  consistent  with  all  pertinent  provisions 
of  this  title  and  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code, 
shall  promulgate  and  distribute  to  all  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  to  the  United 
States  Probation  System— 

"(1)  guidelines,  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion, for  use  of  a  sentencing  court  in  deter- 
mining the  sentence  to  be  imposed  in  a 
criminal  case,  including— 

"(A)  a  determination  whether  to  impose  a 
sentence  to  probation,  a  fine,  or  a  term  of 
imprisonment: 

"(B)  a  determination  as  to  the  appropriate 
amoimt  of  a  fine  or  the  appropriate  length 
of  a  term  of  probation  or  a  term  of  impris- 
onment: 

"(C)  a  determination  whether  a  sentence 
to  a  term  of  imprisomnent  should  include  a 
requirement  that  the  defendant  be  placed 
on  a  term  of  supervised  release  after  impris- 
ormient,  and,  if  so,  the  appropriate  length  of 
such  a  term;  and 

"(D)  a  determination  whether  multiple 
sentences  to  terms  of  imprisonment  should 
be  ordered  to  nm  concurrently  or  consecu- 
tively: 

"(2)  general  policy  statements  regarding 
application  of  the  guidelines  or  any  other 
aspect  of  sentencing  or  sentence  implemen- 
tation that  in  the  view  of  the  Commission 
would  further  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3553(a)(2)  of  title  18  United  States 
Code,  including  the  appropriate  use  of— 

"(A)  the  sanctions  set  forth  in  sections 
3554.  3555,  and  3556  of  title  18: 

"(B)  the  conditions  of  probation  and  su- 
pervised release  set  forth  in  sections  3563(b) 
and  3583(d)  of  title  18: 

"(C)  the  sentence  modification  provisions 
set  forth  in  sections  3563(c),  3573.  and 
3582(c)  of  title  18; 

"(O)  the  authority  granted  under  Rule 
11(e)(2)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure  to  accept  or  reject  a  plea  agree- 
ment entered  into  pursuant  to  Rule  11(e)(1); 
and 
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"(E)  I  lie  temporary  release  provisions  set 
forth  in  section  3622  of  title  18.  and  the  pre- 
release custody  provisions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3624(c)  of  title  18;  and 

"(3)  fuidelines  or  general  policy  state- 
ments i^garding  appropriate  use  of  the  pro- 
bation Invocation  provisions  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 35«5  of  title  18.  and  the  provisions  for 
modification  of  the  term  or  conditions  of 
probation  or  supervised  release  set  forth  in 
section^  3563(c),  3564(d),  and  3583(e)  of  title 

"(b)  The  Commission,  in  the  guidelines 
promulgated  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1). 
shall,  fqr  each  category  of  offense  involving 
each  category  of  defendant,  establish  a  sen- 
tencing ^tmge  that  is  consistent  with  all  per- 
tinent provisions  of  title  18,  United  States 
Code.  11  a  sentence  specified  by  the  guide- 
lines includes  a  term  of  imprisonment,  the 
maximini  of  the  range  established  for  such 
a  term  {shall  not  exceed  the  minimum  of 
that  range  by  more  than  25  percent. 

"(c)  "ifie  Commission,  in  establishing  cate- 
gories df  offenses  for  use  in  the  guidelines 
and  policy  statements  governing  the  imposi- 
tion of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine,  or  im- 
prisonnjent.  governing  the  imposition  of 
other  aijthorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  9  fine  or  the  length  of  a  term  of  pro- 
bation. Imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  goM^ming  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisonment,  shall 
conside*  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  ftthers.  have  any  relevance  to  the 
nature,  fextent,  place  of  service,  or  other  in- 
of  an  appropriate  sentence,  and 
e  them  into  account  only  to  the 
at  they  do  have  relevance— 
le  grade  of  the  offense; 
e  circumstances  under  which  the 
was  committed  which  mitigate  or 
e  the  seriousness  of  the  offense: 
e  nature  and  degree  of  the  harm 
y  the  offense,  including  whether  it 
property,  irreplaceable  property,  a 
number  of  persons,  or  a  breach  of 
t; 
e  conmiunity  view  of  the  gravity  of 


cidents 

shall 

extent 

"(1)  tl 

"(2) 
offense 
aggrav 

"(3)  tl 
caused 
involvei 
person 
public  tl 

"(4)  t; 
the  off  I 

"(5)  tl 
offense: 

"(6)  t 
tence 
offense 

"(7)  tl 
in  the 
whole. 

"(d) 
gories 
lines 
imposit 


le  public  concern  generated  by  the 

le  deterrent  effect  a  particular  sen- 
ly  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
ly  others:  and 

le  current  incidence  of  the  offense 
:ommunity  and  in  the  nation  as  a 


e  Commission  in  establishing  cate- 
defendants  for  use  in  the  guide- 
id  policy  statements  governing  the 
n  of  sentences  of  probation,  a  fine, 
or  imprisonment,  governing  the  imposition 
of  othei;  authorized  sanctions,  governing  the 
size  of  a  fine  or  the  length  of  a  ternj  of  pro- 
bation. Imprisonment,  or  supervised  release, 
and  goi^ming  the  conditions  of  probation, 
supervised  release,  or  imprisormierit,  shall 
considet  whether  the  following  matters, 
among  bthers,  with  respect  to  a  defendant, 
have  aay  relevance  to  the  nature,  extent, 
place  ol  service,  or  other  incidents  of  an  ap- 
propriaje  sentence,  and  shall  take  them  into 
account]  only  to  the  extent  that  they  do 
have  relevance— 

"(l)a|e: 

"(2)  eiucatlon; 

"(3)  vocational  skills; 

"(4)  aiental  and  emotional  condition  to 
the  extint  that  such  condition  mitigates  the 
defendait's  culpability  or  to  the  extent  that 
such  condition  is  otherwise  plainly  relevant: 

"(5)  physical  condition.  Including  drug  de- 
pendence; 
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"(6)  previous  employment  record; 
"(7)  famil;  <  ties  and  responsibilities: 
"(8)  comm  unity  ties: 
"(9)  role  ii  i  the  offense: 
"(10)  crim  inal  history;  and 
"(11)  degree  of  dependence  upon  criminal 
activity  for  \  t  livelihood. 

The  Comnission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  atid  policy  statements  are  entire- 
ly neutral  as  to  the  race,  sex,  national 
origin,  creel,  and  socioeconomic  status  of 
offenders. 

"(e)  The  C  ommission  shall  assure  that  the 
guidelines  and  policy  statements,  in  recom- 
mending a  term  of  imprisonment  or  length 
of  a  term  ot  imprisonment,  reflect  the  gen- 
eral inapprppriateness  of  considering  the 
education,  Ivocational  skills,  employment 
record,  family  ties  and  responsibilities,  and 
community  Lies  of  the  defendant. 

"(f)  The  I  Commission,  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1). 
shall  promci-e  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 991(b)(1),  with  particular  attention  to 
the  requireQients  of  subsection  991(b)(1)(B) 
for  providing  certainty  and  fairness  in  sen- 
tencing and  reducing  unwarranted  sentence 
disparities. 

"(g)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
guidelines  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)(1)  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  sentencing  as  set  forth 
in  section  :3553(a)(2)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Cod^,  shall  take  into  account  the 
nature  and ,  capacity  of  the  penal,  correc- 
tional, and  Other  facilities  and  services  avail- 
able, and  shfUl  make  appropriate  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  concerning  such  fa- 
cilities and  services. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  assure  that 
the  guidelines  will  specify  a  sentence  to  a 
substantial  iterm  of  imprisormient  for  cate- 
gories of  defendants  in  which  the  defend- 
ant— j 

"(1)  has  i  history  of  two  or  more  prior 
federal,  Staie,  or  local  felony  convictions  for 
offenses  coi^miitted  on  different  occasions; 

"(2)  comi^itted  the  offense  as  part  of  a 
pattern  of  Criminal  conduct  from  which  he 
derived  a  substantial  portion  of  his  income; 

"(3)  comn^itted  the  offense  in  furtherance 
of  a  conspiiiacy  with  three  or  more  persons 
engaging  in  a  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty in  which  j^the  defendant  participated  in  a 
managerial  pr  supervisory  capacity: 

"(4)  committed  a  crime  of  violence  that 
constitutes  a  felony  while  on  release  pend- 
ing trial,  sentence,  or  appeal  from  a  federal. 
State,  or  loaal  felony  for  which  he  was  ulti- 
mately contacted:  or 

"(5)  committed  a  felony  that  is  set  forth 
in  section  4^1  or  1010  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abust|  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U^.C.  841  and  960),  and  that  in- 
volved trafficking  in  a  substantial  quantity 
of  a  controlled  substance. 

"(g)  The  (Tommission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  ijeflect  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  imp^ing  a  sentence  other  than  im- 
prisonmentjin  cases  in  which  the  defendant 
is  a  first  offender  who  has  not  been  convict- 
ed of  a  crime  of  violence  or  an  otherwise  se- 
rious offense,  and  the  general  appropriate- 
ness of  imposing  a  term  of  imprisonment  on 
a  person  ctinvicted  of  a  crime  of  violence 
that  resultslin  serious  bodily  injury. 

"(h)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  ^flect  the  inappropriateness  of 
imposing  a  sentence  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  tlie  purpose  of  rehabilitating  the 
defendant  0r  providing  the  defendant  with 
needed  educational  or  vocational  training, 
medical  cafe,  or  other  correctional  treat- 
ment. 
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"(i)  The  Commission  shall  insure  that  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  reflect— 

"(1)  the  appropriateness  of  imposing  an 
incremental  penalty  for  each  offense  in  a 
case  in  which  a  defendant  is  convicted  of— 
"(A)  multiple  offenses  committed  in  the 
same  course  of  conduct  that  result  in  the 
exercise  of  ancillary  Jurisdiction  over  one  or 
more  of  the  offenses;  and 

"(B)  multiple  offenses  committed  at  dif- 
ferent times,  including  those  cases  in  which 
the  subsequent  offense  is  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 3146  (Penalty  for  failure  to  appear)  or 
is  committed  while  the  person  is  released 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3147 
(Penalty  for  an  offense  committed  while  on 
release)  of  title  18:  and 

"(2)  the  general  inappropriateness  of  im- 
posing consecutive  terms  of  Imprisonment 
for  an  offense  of  conspiring  to  commit  an 
offense  or  soliciting  commission  of  an  of- 
fense and  for  an  offense  that  was  the  sole 
object  of  the  conspiracy  or  solicitation. 

(j)  The  Conmiission.  as  a  starting  point  in 
its  development  of  the  initial  sets  of  guide- 
lines for  particular  categories  of  cases,  shall 
review  the  average  sentences  imposed  in 
such  categories  of  cases  prior  to  the  creation 
of  the  Commission,  and  in  cases  involving 
sentences  to  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
length  of  such  terms  actually  served,  but 
the  Commission  shall  not  be  bound  by  such 
average  sentences,  and  shall  independently 
develop  a  sentencing  range  that  is  consist- 
ent with  the  purposes  of  sentencing  de- 
scribed in  section  3553(a)(2)  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

"(k)  The   Commission   periodically   shall 
review  and  revise,  in  consideration  of  com- 
ments and  data  coming  to  its  attention,  the 
guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section.  In  fulfilling  its  duties 
and  in  exercising  its  powers,  the  Commis- 
sion shall  consult  with  authorities  on.  and 
individual  and  institutional  representatives 
of,  various  aspects  of  the  federal  criminal 
Justice  system.  The  United  SUtes  Probation 
System,  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  the  Judicial 
Conference  of  the  United  SUtes,  the  Crimi- 
nal Division  of  the  United  SUtes  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  and  a  represenUtive  of  the 
Federal  Public  Defenders  shall  submit  to 
the    Commission    any    oljservatlons.    com- 
ments, or  questions  pertinent  to  the  work  of 
the  Commission  whenever  it  beheves  such 
communication  would  be  useful,  and  shall, 
at  least  annually,  submit  to  the  Commission 
a  written  report  commenting  on  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Commissions  guidelines,  sug- 
gesting   changes    in    the    guidelines    that 
appear  to  be  warranted,  and  otherwise  as- 
sessing the  Commission's  work. 

■(1)  The  Commission,  at  or  after  the  be- 
ginning of  a  regular  session  of  Congress  but 
not  later  than  the  first  day  of  May.  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  any  amendments  of 
the  guidelines  promulgated  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (aKl),  and  a  report  of  the  reasons 
therefor,  and  the  amended  guidelines  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  eighty  days 
after  the  Commission  reports  them,  except 
to  the  extent  the  effective  date  is  enlarged 
or  the  guidelines  are  disapproved  or  modi- 
fied by  Act  of  Congress. 

"(m)  The  Commission  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  shall  submit  to  Congress  an  analysis 
and  recommendations  concerning  maximum 
utilization  of  resources  to  deal  effectively 
with  the  federal  prison  population.  Such 
report  shall  l)e  based  upon  consideration  of 
a  variety  of  alternatives,  including— 
"(1)  modernization  of  existing  facilities; 
"(2)  inmate  classification  and  periodic 
review  of  such  classification  for  use  In  plac- 


ing iimiates  in  the  least  restrictive  facility 
necessary  to  ensure  adequate  security;  and 

"(3)  use  of  existing  federal  facilities,  such 
as  those  currently  within  military  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

"(n)  The  Commission  shall  evaluate  the 
impact  of  the  sentencing  guidelines  on  pros- 
ecutorial discretion,  plea  bargaining,  dis- 
parities In  sentencing,  and  the  use  of  incar- 
ceration, and  shall,  by  affirmative  vote  of  a 
majority  of  the  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, issue  a  report  of  Its  findings  to  all 
appropriate  courts,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, and  the  Congress. 

"(o)  The  Commission,  within  three  years 
of  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Sentencing 
Reform  Act  of  1982.  and  thereafter  when- 
ever It  finds  it  advisable,  shall  recommend 
to  the  Congress  that  it  raise  or  lower  the 
grades,  or  otherwise  modify  the  maximum 
penalties,  of  those  offenses  for  which  such 
an  adjustment  appears  appropriate. 

"(p)  The  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to  any  petition  filed  by  a  defend- 
ant requesting  modification  of  the  guide- 
lines utilized  in  the  sentencing  of  such  de- 
fendant, on  the  basis  of  changed  circum- 
stances unrelated  to  the  defendant,  includ- 
ing changes  in— 

"(1)  the  community  view  of  the  gravity  of 
the  offense; 

"(2)  the  public  concern  generated  by  the 
offense:  and 

"(3)  the  deterrent  effect  particular  sen- 
tences may  have  on  the  commission  of  the 
offense  by  others. 

Within  180  days  of  the  filing  of  such  peti- 
tion the  Commission  shall  provide  written 
notice  to  the  defendant  whether  or  not  it 
has  approved  the  petition.  If  the  petition  is 
disapproved  the  written  notice  shall  contain 
the  reasons  for  such  disapproval.  The  Com- 
mission shall  submit  to  the  Congress  at 
least  aiuiually  an  analysis  of  such  written 
notices. 

"(q)  The  Commission,  in  promulgating 
general  policy  sUtements  regarding  the  sen- 
tencing modification  provisions  in  section 
3582(cK2)  of  title  18.  shall  describe  what 
should  be  considered  extraordinary  and 
compelling  reasons  for  sentence  reduction, 
including  the  criteria  to  be  applied  and  a  list 
of  specific  examples.  RehabiliUtion  of  the 
defendant  alone  shall  not  be  considered  an 
extraordinary  and  compelling  reason. 

"(r)  If  the  Commission  reduces  the  term 
of  imprisonment  recommended  in  the  guide- 
lines applicable  to  a  particular  offense  or 
category  of  offenses,  it  shall  specify  by  what 
amount  the  sentences  of  prisoners  serving 
terms  of  imprisonment  that  are  outside  the 
applicable  guideline  ranges  for  the  offense 
may  be  reduced  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
purpose  of  the  reduction. 

"(s)  The  Commission  shall  ensure  that  the 
general  policy  sUtemente  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (aM2)  include  a  policy 
limiting  consecutive  terms  of  imprisonment 
for  an  offense  involving  a  violation  of  a  gen- 
eral prohibition  and  for  an  offense  Involving 
a  violation  of  a  specific  prohibition  encom- 
passed within  the  general  prohibition. 

"(t)  The  appropriate  Judge  or  officer  shall 
submit  to  the  Commission  in  connection 
with  each  sentence  imposed  «  written  report 
of  the  sentence,  the  offense  for  which  it  is 
imposed,  the  age,  race,  and  sex  of  the  of- 
fender, information  regarding  factors  made 
relevant  by  the  guidelines,  and  such  other 
information  as  the  Conunission  finds  appro- 
priate. The  Commission  shall  submit  to 
Congress  at  least  annually  an  analysis  of 
these  reports  and  any  recommendation  for 
legislation  that  the  Conmiission  concludes  is 
warranted  by  that  analysis. 


"(u)  The  provisions  of  section  553  of  title 
5.  relating  to  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  and  public  hearing  procedure,  shall 
apply  to  the  promulgation  of  guidelines  pur- 
suant to  this  section. 


"§  995.  Powers  of  the  Commission 

"(a)  The  Commission,  by  vote  of  a  majori- 
ty of  the  members  present  and  voting,  shall 
have  the  power  to— 

"(1)  establish  general  policies  and  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
Commission  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  chapter; 

"(2)  appoint  and  fix  the  salary  and  duties 
of  the  Staff  Director  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  who  shall  serve  at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  Commission  and  who  shall  be 
compensated  at  a  rate  not  to  exceed  the 
highest  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed  for 
grade  18  of  the  General  Schedule  pay  rates 
(5  U.S.C.  5332): 

"(3)  deny,  revise,  or  ratify  any  request  for 
regular,  supplemental,  or  deficiency  appro- 
priations prior  to  any  submission  of  such  re- 
quest to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  by  the  Chairman; 

"(4)  procure  for  the  Commission  tempo- 
rary and  intermittent  services  to  the  same 
extent  as  is  authorized  by  section  3109(b)  of 
title  5,  United  States  Code; 

"(5)  utilize,  with  their  consent,  the  serv- 
ices, equipment,  personnel.  Information,  and 
faculties  of  other  federal,  SUte,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  instrumentalities  with 
or  without  reimbursement  therefor. 

"(6)  without  regard  to  section  3648  of  the 
Revised  SUtutes  of  the  United  SUtes  (31 
U.S.C.  529),  enter  into  and  perform  such 
contracts,  leases,  cooperative  agreements, 
and  other  transactions  as  may  be  necessary 
In  the  conduct  of  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission, with  any  public  agency,  or  with  any 
person,  firm,  association,  corporation,  edu- 
cational Institution,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion; 

"(7)  accept  voluntsj-y  and  uncompensated 
services,  notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  3679  of  the  Revised  Sututes  of  the 
United  SUtes  (31  U.S.C.  655(b)): 

"(8)  request  such  Information,  daU,  and 
reports  from  any  federal  agency  or  judicial 
officer  as  the  Commission  may  from  time  to 
time  require  and  as  may  be  produced  con- 
sistent with  other  law; 

"(9)  monitor  the  performance  of  proba- 
tion officers  with  regard  to  sentencing  rec- 
ommendations, including  application  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  guidelines  and 
policy  statements; 

"(10)  issue  instructions  to  probation  offi- 
cers concerning  the  application  of  Commis- 
sion guidelines  and  policy  sUtements; 

"(11)  arrange  with  the  head  of  any  other 
federal  agency  for  the  performance  by  such 
agency  of  any  function  of  the  Commission, 
with  or  without  reimbursement: 

"(12)  esUbllsh  a  research  and  develop- 
ment program  within  the  Commission  for 
the  purpose  of — 

"(A)  serving  as  a  clearinghouse  and  infor- 
mation center  for  the  collection,  prepara- 
tion, and  dissemination  of  information  on 
federal  sentencing  practices; 

"(B)  assisting  and  serving  in  a  consulting 
capacity  to  federal  courts,  departments,  and 
agencies  in  the  development,  maintenance, 
and  coordination  of  sound  sentencing  prac- 
tices; 

"(13)  collect  systematically  the  daU  ob- 
tained from  studies,  research,  and  the  em- 
pirical experience  of  public  and  private 
agencies  concerning  the  sentencing  process; 
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"(14)  publish  data  concerning  the  sentenc- 
ing process: 

•■(15)  collect  systematically  and  dissemi- 
nate information  concerning  sentences  actu- 
ally imposed,  and  the  relationship  of  such 
sentences  to  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3S53(a)  of  title  18.  United  States  Code: 

•■C16)  collect  systematically  and  dissemi- 
nate information  regarding  effectiveness  of 
sentences  imposed: 

"(17)  devise  and  conduct,  in  various  geo- 
graphical locations,  seminars  and  worlcshops 
providing  continuing  studies  for  persons  en- 
gaged in  the  sentencing  field: 

"(18)  devise  and  conduct  periodic  training 
programs  of  instruction  in  sentencing  tech- 
niques for  Judicial  and  probation  personnel 
and  other  persons  connected  with  the  sen- 
tencing process: 

"(19)  study  the  feasibility  of  developing 
guidelines  for  the  disposition  of  juvenile  de- 
linquents: 

"(20)  make  recommendations  to  Congress 
concerning  modification  or  enactment  of 
statutes  relating  to  sentencing,  penal,  and 
correctional  matters  that  the  Commission 
finds  to  be  necessary  and  advisable  to  carry 
out  an  effective,  humane,  and  rational  sen- 
tencing policy: 

"(21)  hold  hearings  and  call  witnesses  that 
might  assist  the  Commission  in  the  exercise 
of  its  powers  or  duties:  and 

"(22)  perform  such  other  functions  as  are 
required  to  permit  federal  courts  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  under  section  3553(a) 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  to 
permit  others  involved  in  the  federal  crimi- 
nal Justice  system  to  meet  their  related  re- 
sponsibilities. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  have  such 
other  powers  and  duties  and  shall  perform 
such  other  functions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  chapter,  and 
may  delegate  to  any  member  or  designated 
person  such  powers  as  may  be  appropriate 
other  than  the  power  to  establish  general 
policy  statements  and  guidelines  pursuant 
to  section  994(a)  (1)  tuid  (2),  the  issuance  of 
genera]  policies  and  promulgation  of  rules 
and  regulations  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section,  and  the  decisions  as  to 
the  factors  to  be  considered  in  establish- 
ment of  categories  of  offenses  and  offenders 
pursuant  to  section  994(b).  The  Commission 
shall  coordinate  its  activities  under  subsec- 
tions (a)(9).  (a)(10).  (a)(ll),  (a)(12).  (a)(13), 
(a)(14).  (a)(lS).  (a)(16).  (a)(17).  and  <a)(18). 
to  the  extent  practicable,  with  any  related 
activities  of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
cial Center  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary duplication. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  Commission, 
each  federal  agency  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  make  its  services,  equipment,  per- 
sonnel, facilities,  and  information  available 
to  the  greatest  practicable  extent  to  the 
Commission  in  the  execution  of  its  func- 
tions. 

"(d)  A  simple  majority  of  the  meml)ership 
then  serving  shall  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  conduct  of  business.  Other  than  for  the 
promulgation  of  guidelines  and  policy  state- 
ments pursuant  to  section  994,  the  Commis- 
sion may  exercise  its  powers  and  fulfill  its 
duties  by  the  vote  of  a  simple  majority  of 
the  members  present. 

"(e)  ETxcept  as  otherwise  provided  by  law. 
the  Commission  shall  maintain  and  make 
available  for  public  inspection  a  record  of 
the  final  vote  of  each  member  of  any  action 
taken  by  it. 
"§  996.  Director  and  SUfT 

"(a)  The  Staff  Director  shall  supervise  the 
activities  of  persons  employed  by  the  Com- 


mission 
to  him  b] 

"(b) 
the  appibval 
such  offters 
sary  in 


tte 


t  nd  perform  other  duties  assigned 

the  Commission. 

Staff  Director  shall,  subject  to 

of  the  Commission,  appoint 

and  employees  as  are  neces- 

execution  of  the  functions  of  the 

Commission.  The  officers  and  employees  of 

Com|nission  shall  be  exempt  from  the 

of   part   III   of   title   5,   United 

except  the  following  chapters: 

Comfeensation   for   Work    Injuries).   83 

(Retirement),  85  (Unemployment  Compen- 

(Life  Insurance),  89  (Health  In- 

and  91  (Conflicts  of  Interest). 
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provision  i 
States 
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"8  997.  Annual 

"The 
the 

States, 
the  United 
Commissi  on 
"§  998.  Del  Initions 


Report 

Commission  shall  report  annually  to 

Conference    of    the    United 

Congress,  and  the  President  of 

States  on  the  activities  of  the 
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"(b) 
the  Unitefi 

"(c) 
mulgated 
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"(d) 
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The 
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after  the 
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in  this  chapter— 
(tonunission'     means     the    United 
Se  itencing  Commission: 
Commissioner'  means  a  member  of 

States  Sentencing  Commission; 

guidelines'  means  the  guidelines  pro- 

by  the  Conunission  pursuant  to 

9d4(a)  of  this  title:  and 

ri  les  and  regulations'  means  rules 

regu  ations  promulgated  by  the  Com- 

lursuant    to   section    995   of   this 

cht  pter  analysis  of  part  III  of  title  28, 
S  ates  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
tern  relating  to  chapter  57  the  fol- 
item: 


;  ne  V 


58.  Unit  'd  States  Sentencing  Com- 
missic  n 991' 


4283. 
"4284. 

(e)  The 
chapter 
United  States 
follows: 
"402.  Repealed 

Sec.  50{  . 
Controller 
and  849) 

(b) 
stances 


Seel  ion 

;  A:t 


REPEALERS 

(a)  The  following  provisions  of 
States  Code,  are  repealed: 
1: 

309: 
311: 
314: 

4281,  4283,  and  4284:  and 
402. 
item  relating  to  section  1  in  the 
analysis  of  chapter  1  of  title  18. 
Code,  is  amended  to  read:  "1. 


SI ites 


Sec.  50 
title  18.  t  nited 
( 1 )  secti  >n 
(2)chai  ter 

(3)  chai  ter 

(4)  chai  ter 

(5)  sect!  }ns 

(6)  chai  ter 

(b)  The 
sectional 
United 
Repealed 

(c)  The 
title  18, 
amending 

(1)  chapters 
lows: 

"309.  Repealed 
"311.  Repealed 
and 

(2)  chadter  314  to  read  as  follows: 
"314.  Rep  >aled . 

(d)  The 
of  title  1 
by  amencing 

( 1 )  sectfjn 
and 

(2)  sections  4283  and  4284  to  read  as  fol 
lows 


chapter  analysis  of  Part  III  of 
Ignited  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
the  items  relating  to— 

309  and  311  to  read  as  fol- 


sectional  analysis  of  chapter  315 
United  States  Code,  is  amended 
the  items  relating  to— 
4281  to  read:  "4281.  Repealed."; 


Re  sealed. 
Re  sealed.". 

item  relating  to  chapter  402  in  the 

inalysls    of    Part    IV   of    title    18. 

Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 


(a)  Sections  404(b)  and  409  of  the 
Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  844(b) 
(  re  repealed. 

404(a)  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
(21  U.S.C.  844(a))  is  amended  by 


deleting  the 
ning  of  the 


•  lesignation  "(a)"  at  the  begin- 
stit>section. 
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TECHNICAL  ,  iND  CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  510.  Tie  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  (8  U.^.C.  1101  et  seq.)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(a)  The  Second  sentence  of  section 
212(a)(9)  (8  i:.S.C.  1182(a)(9))  is  amended  to 
read:  "An  ali(  n  who  would  be  excludable  be- 
cause of  the  conviction  of  an  offense  for 
which  the  ser  tence  actually  imposed  did  not 
exceed  a  tern  i  of  imprisonment  in  excess  of 
six  months,  cr  who  would  be  excludable  as 
one  who  admits  the  commission  of  an  of- 
fense for  which  a  sentence  not  to  exceed 
one  year's  imprisonment  might  have  been 
imposed  on  him,  may  be  granted  a  visa  and 
admitted  to  the  United  States  if  otherwise 
admissible:  frotnded.  That  the  alien  has 
committed  or  ly  one  such  offense,  or  admits 
the  commissi!  m  of  acts  which  constitute  the 
elevients   of   only   one   such    of- 


242(h)  (8   U.S.C.    1252(h))  is 
adding    "supervised    release," 


essential 
fense.". 

(b)  Section 
amended  by 
after  "parole 

Sec.  511.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  Septem- 
ber 28,  1962  16  U.S.C.  460k-3)  is  amended 
by  deleting  "jetty  offense  (18  U.S.C.  1)"  and 
substituting  "misdemeanor". 

Sec.  512.  Seition  9  of  the  Act  of  October  8. 
1964  (16  U.S.CJ.  460n-8)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  the  first  paragraph,  by  deleting 
"commissioner"  each  place  it  appears  and 
substituting  "magistrate";  and 

(b)  in  the  si^cond  paragraph,  by  amending 
the  first  sentence  to  read:  "The  functions  of 
the  magistralie  shall  include  the  trial  and 
sentencing  of  persons  charged  with  the  com- 
mission of  misdemeanors  and  infractions  as 
defined  in  se:tion  3581  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code." 

Sec.  513.  l|itle  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amen<  led  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  P24(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
".  and  shall  tMicome  eligible  for  parole  as  the 
Board  of  Pare  le  shall  determine". 

(b)  Section  1161  is  amended  by  deleting 
"'3618  "  and  irserting  in  lieu  thereof  "3667". 

(c)  Section  1761(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
".  supervised  i  elease."  after  "parole". 

(d)  Section    963  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subse;tion  (a),  by  deleting  "(1)  any 
interest  he  hsis  acquired"  and  all  through 
the  end  of  tl  e  subsection  and  substituting 
"the  propert]  descril)ed  in  section  3554  in 
accord  with  tl  le  provisions  of  that  section.": 
and 

(2)  by  repea  ling  subsections  (b)  and  (c). 

(e)  Section  i  006A  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsections  (a)(1)  and  (b),  by  delet- 
ing "misdemeanor  (other  than  a  petty  of- 
fense as  defiled  in  section  1  of  this  title)" 
each  place  t  appears  and  substituting 
"Class  A  misdemeanor":  and 

(2)  in  subsei^tions  (a)(3)  and  (g).  deleting 
"subject  to  relocation  of  parole."  each  place 
it  appears. 

(f)  Section  1143.  as  amended  by  this  Act, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  adding  "other 
than  a  perstn  for  whom  the  applicable 
guideline  proi  lulgated  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994  does  not  r  ecommend  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment." after  'sentence,";  and 

(2)  in  subsetion  (c).  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing at  the  end  thereof:  "The  judge  shall 
treat  a  defer  dant  in  a  case  in  which  an 
appeal  has  be  en  taken  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  tl  le  provisions  of  section  3742  in 
accordance  wi  Lh  the  provisions  of — 

"(1)  subsection  (a)  if  the  person  has  been 
sentenced  to  i  term  of  imprisonment;  or 
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"(2)  section  3142  if  the  person  has  not 
been  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment.". 

(g)  Section  3147.  as  amended  by  this  Act. 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  deleting  "not  less 
than  two  years  and":  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  deleting  "not  less 
than  ninety  days  and". 

(h)  Section  3156(b)(2)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting "petty  offense  as  defined  in  section 
1(3)  of  this  title"  and  sut>stituting  "Class  B 
or  C  misdemeanor  or  an  infraction  ". 

(i)  Section  3172(2)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"petty  offense  as  defined  in  section  1(3)  of 
this  title"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

( j)  Section  3401  is  amended— 

(1)  by  repealing  subsection  (g):  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (h),  by  deleting  "petty  of- 
fense case"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or  C 
misdemeanor  case,  or  infraction  case,". 

(k)  Section  3668  (formerly  section  3619)  is 
amended  by  deleting  •3617"  and  "3618"  and 
substituting  "3666"  and  '3667  ".  respectively. 

(1)  Section  4004  is  amended  by  deleting 
"record  clerics,  and  parole  officers"  and  sub- 
stituting "and  record  clerks". 

(m)  Chapter  306  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  4101  is  amended— 

(A)  in  subsection  (f).  by  adding  ■".  includ- 
ing a  term  of  supervised  release  pursuant  to 
section  3583"  after  "supervision  ";  and 

(B)  in  sul>section  (g).  by  deleting  "to  a 
penalty  of  imprisonment  the  execution  of 
which  is  suspended  and"  and  sut>stituting 
"under  which  ".  and  by  deleting  "the  sus- 
pended" and  substituting  •'a". 

(2)  Section  4105(c)  is  amended— 

(A)  in  paragraph  (i).  by  deleting  "for  good 
time"  the  second  place  it  appears  and  sub- 
stituting '•toward  service  of  sentence  for  sat- 
isfactory behavior": 

(B)  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2).  by  deleting 
"section  4161"  and  substituting  "section 
3624(b)": 

(C)  in  paragraph  (1).  by  deleting  "section 
4164"  and  substituting  "section  3624(a)" 

(D)  by  repealing  paragraph  (3);  and 

(E)  by  amending  paragraph  (4)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(4)  Credit  toward  service  of  sentence  may 
be  withheld  as  provided  in  section  3624(b)  of 
this  title.". 

(3)  Section  4106  is  amended— 

"(A)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "Parole 
Commission"  and  substituting  "Probation 
System": 

(B)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  offender  transferred  to  the  United 
States  to  serve  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
shall  be  released  pursuant  to  section  3624(a) 
of  this  title  after  serving  the  period  of  time 
specified  in  the  applicable  sentencing  guide- 
line promulgated  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a)(1).  He  shall  be  released  to  serve  a 
term  of  supervised  release  for  any  term 
specified  in  the  applicable  guideline.  The 
provisions  of  section  3742  of  this  title  apply 
to  a  sentence  under  this  subsection,  and  the 
United  States  court  of  appeals  for  the  dis- 
trict in  which  the  offender  is  imprisoned  or 
under  supervision  after  transfer  to  the 
United  States  has  Jurisdiction  to  review  the 
sentence  as  though  it  had  been  imposed  by 
the  United  States  district  court.  ";  and 

(C)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(4)  Section  4108(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
",  including  any  term  of  imprisonment  or 
term  of  supervised  release  specified  in  the 
applicable  sentencing  guideline  promulgated 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a)(1). "  after  "con- 
sequences thereof". 

(n)  Section  4321  is  amended  by  deleting 
"parole  or". 


(0)  Section  4351(b)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"Parole  Board"  and  substituting  "Sentenc- 
ing Commission". 

(p)  Section  5002  is  amended  by  deleting 
"Board  of  Parole,  the  Chairman  of  the 
"Vouth  Division,"  and  substituting  "United 
States  Sentencing  Commission,". 

Sec.  The  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  401  (21  U.S.C.  841)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (b)(lMA).  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)(B),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(3)  in  sultsection  (bK2),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(4)  in  sut>section  (b)(4),  by  deleting  "sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  of",  and  by  adding  "and 
section  3607  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code  " 
after  "404  ": 

(5)  in  subsection  (bMS),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence;  and 

(6)  by  repealing  subsection  (c). 

(b)  Section  405  (21  U.S.C.  845)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "(1) "  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  ". 
and  (2)  at  least  twice  any  special  parole 
term  authorized  by  section  401(b).  for  a  first 
offense  involving  the  same  controlled  sub- 
stance and  schedule":  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  deleting  "(1)"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  and  by  deleting  ". 
and  (2)  at  least  three  times  any  special 
parole  term  authorized  by  section  401(b). 
for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  involving 
the  same  controlled  substance  and  sched- 
ule". 

(c)  Section  405A.  as  added  by  title  IX  of 
this  Act.  is  amended— 

( 1 )  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  deleting  "(1)":  and 

(B)  by  deleting  "and  (2)  at  least  twice  any 
special  parole  term  authorisied  by  section 
401(b)  for  a  first  offense  involving  the  same 
controlled  substance  and  schedule"; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(A)  by  deleting  "(1)"  and  "not  less  than 
three  years  and":  and 

(B)  by  deleting  "and  (2)  at  least  three 
times  any  special  term  authorized  by  section 
401(b)  for  a  second  or  subsequent  offense  in- 
volving the  same  controlled  substance  and 
schedule":  and 

(3)  by  deleting  subsection  (c). 

(d)  Section  408(c)  (21  U.S.C.  848(c))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "and  section  4202  of 
title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code". 

Sec.  515.  The  Controlled  Substances 
Import  and  Export  Act  (21  U.S.C.  951  et 
seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  1010  (21  U.S.C.  960)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (bXl),  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence: 

(2)  in  subsection  (bK2>,  by  deleting  the 
last  sentence:  and 

(b)  Section  1012(a)  (21  U.S.C.  962(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  last  sentence. 

Sec.  516.  Section  114(b)  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ".  super- 
vised release."  after  "parole". 

Sec.  517.  Section  5871  of  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  (26  U.S.C.  5871)  is 
amended  by  deleting  ".  and  shall  become  eli- 
gible for  parole  as  the  Board  of  Parole  shall 
determine". 

Sec.  518.  Title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  509  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3),  by  deleting  ";  and" 
and  substituting  a  period;  and 

(2)  by  repealing  paragraph  (4). 


(b)  Section  591(a)  is  amended  by  deleting 
"petty  offense"  and  substituting  "Class  B  or 
C  misdemeanor  or  an  infraction". 

(c)  Section  2901  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (e),  by  deleting  "section"  . 
and  sut>stituting  '"section  3581";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (g)(3). 

by  adding  ",  supervised  release."  after 
"parole",  and  by  adding  "supervised  re- 
lease." after  "parole.". 

Sec.  519.  Section  504(a)  of  the  Labor  Man- 
agement Reporting  and  Disclosure  Act  of 
1959  (29  U.S.C.  504(a))  and  section  411(a)  of 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  of  1974  (29  U.S.C.  lllKa))  are  amend- 
ed- 

(a)  by  deleting  "Board  of  Parole  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Justice "  and 
sul)stituting  "if  the  offense  is  a  Federal  of- 
fense, the  sentencing  judge  or.  if  the  offense 
is  a  State  or  local  offense,  on  motion  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  the  district 
court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  in 
which  the  offense  was  committed": 

(b)  by  adding  ",  pursuant  to  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  issued  pur- 
suant to  28  U.S.C.  994(a).": 

(c)  by  deleting  "Board"  and  "Board's"  and 
substituting  "court"  and  "court's",  respec- 
tively; and 

(d)  by  deleting  "an  administrative"  and 
substituting  "a". 

Sec.  520.  Section  411(c)(3)  of  the  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(29  U.S.C.  1111(c)(3))  is  amended  by  adding 
"or  supervised  release"  after  "parole". 

Sec.  521.  Section  454(b)  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act  of 
1973.  as  added  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
October  27.  1978  (29  U.S.C.  927(b)),  is 
amended  by  deleting  "or  parole"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  substituting  ",  parole, 
or  supervised  release". 

Sec.  522.  The  Public  Health  Service  Act 
(42  U.S.C.  et  seq.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  341(a)  (42  U.S.C.  257(a))  is 
amended  by  deleting  "or  convicted  of  of- 
fenses against  the  United  States  and  sen- 
tenced to  treatment '"  and  "addicts  who  are 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  provisions  of  the  Fed- 
eral Youth  Corrections  Act  (chapter  402  of 
title  18  of  the  United  States  Code).". 

(b)  Section  343(d)  (42  U.S.C.  259(d))  is 
amended  by  adding  "or  supervised  release" 
after  "parole". 

Sec.  523.  Section  11507  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  ".  super- 
vised release."  after  "parole". 

Sec.  524.  Section  10(b)(7)  of  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App. 
460(b)(7))  is  amended  by  deleting  "parole" 
and  sul)stituting  "release". 

EFTECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  525.  (a)(1)  This  title  shall  take  effect 
on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar  month 
beginning  twenty-four  months  after  the 
date  of  enactment,  except  that— 

(A)  the  repeal  of  chapter  402  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment;  and 

(B)(i)  chapter  58  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code,  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  or  October  1.  1982.  which- 
ever occurs  later,  and  the  United  States 
Sentencing  Conunission  shall  submit  the 
initial  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  994(a)(1)  of  title  28  to 
the  Congress  within  eighteen  months  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  chapter:  and 

(ii)  the  sentencing  guidelines  promulgated 
pursuant  to  section  994(a)(1).  and  the  provi- 
sions of  sections  3581.  3583  and  3624  of  title 
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18.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall  not  go  into 
effect  until  the  day  after— 

(a)  the  United  SUtes  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion has  submitted  the  Initial  set  of  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  to  the  Congress  pursuant  to 
subparagraph  (BXi).  along  with  a  report 
stating  the  reasons  for  the  Commission's 
recommendations; 

(b)  the  General  Accounting  Office  has  un- 
dertaken a  study  of  the  guidelines,  And  their 
potential  Impact  in  comparison  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  existing  sentencing  and 
parole  release  system,  and  has.  wUhin  three 
months  of  the  submission  of  the  guidelines. 
reported  to  the  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study:  and 

<c)  the  Congress  has  had  six  months  after 
the  date  described  in  subclause  (a)  in  which 
to  examine  the  guidelines  and  consider  the 
reports. 

(2)  For  the  purposes  of  section  992(a)  of 
title  28.  the  terms  of  the  first  members  of 
the  United  States  Sentencing  Commission 
shall  not  begin  to  run  until  the  sentencing 
guidelines  go  into  effect  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (1)<B  K 11). 

"(bXl)  The  following  provisions  of  law  in 
effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act  shall  remain  in  effect  for  five 
years  after  the  effective  date  as  to  an  indi- 
vidual convicted  of  an  offense  or  adjudicat- 
ed to  be  a  Juvenile  delinquent  before  the  ef- 
fective date  and  as  to  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment during  the  period  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aHlMB): 

(A)  Chapter  311  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

(B)  Chapter  309  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code. 

(C)  Sections  4254  through  4255  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

(D)  Sections  5041  and  5042  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code. 

(E)  Sections  5017  through  5020  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  as  to  a  sentence  im- 
posed before  the  date  of  enactment. 

<P)  The  maximum  term  of  imprisonment 
in  effect  on  the  effective  date  for  an  offense 
committed  before  the  effective  date. 

(G)  Any  other  law  relating  to  a  violation 
of  a  condition  of  release  or  to  arrest  author- 
ity with  regard  to  a  person  who  violates  a 
condition  of  release. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4202  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  as 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act.  the  term  of  office  of  a 
Commissioner  who  is  in  office  on  the  effec- 
tive date  is  extended  to  the  end  of  the  five- 
year  period  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act. 

(3)  The  United  SUtes  Parole  Commission 
shall  set  a  release  date,  for  an  individual 
who  will  be  in  its  jurisdiction  the  day  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act.  that  is  the  earliest  date 
that  applies  to  the  prisoner  under  the  appli- 
cable parole  guideline.  A  release  date  set 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  shall  be  set 
early  enough  to  permit  consideration  of  an 
appeal  of  the  release  date,  in  accordance 
with  Parole  Commission  procedures,  before 
the  expiration  of  five  years  following  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act. 

(4)  Notwithstanding  the  other  provisions 
of  this  subsection,  all  laws  in  effect  on  the 
day  before  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  per- 
taining to  an  Individual  who  is— 

(A)  released  pursuant  to  a  provision  listed 
in  paragraph  ( 1 );  and 

(BXi)  subject  to  supervision  on  the  day 
before  the  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  Act;  or 

(ii)  released  on  a  date  set  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (3); 
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includini :  laws  perUining  to  terms  and  con- 
ditions c  F  release,  revocation  of  release,  pro- 
vision ofl  counsel,  and  payment  of  transpor- 
tation ccfets.  shall  remain  in  effect  as  to  that 
individual  until  the  expiration  of  his  sen- 
tence, etcept  that  the  district  court  shall 
determine,  in  accord  with  the  Federal  Rules 
of  Criminal  Procedure,  whether  release 
should  I  e  revoked  or  the  conditions  of  re- 
lease am  ;nded  for  violation  of  a  condition  of 
release. 

(5)  Nol  withstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 991  ^f  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code,  and 
sections  4351  and  5002  of  title  18.  United 
States  dode.  the  Chairman  of  the  United 
States  I%role  Commission  or  his  designee 
shall  be  ^  member  of  the  National  Institute 
of  Corractlons.  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
United  Aates  Parole  Commission  shall  be  a 
member  :of  the  Advisory  Corrections  Coun- 
cil and  ai  non-voting  member  of  the  United 
States  ajentenclng  Commission,  ex  officio, 
until  thi  expiration  of  the  five-year  period 
followini  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  Not- 
withstai^ing  the  provisions  of  section  4351 
of  title  p.  during  that  five-year  pericxl  the 
National' Institute  of  Corrections  shall  have 
seventeen  members,  including  seven  ex  offi- 
cio members.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  kection  991  of  title  28.  during  the 
flve-yearl  period  the  United  SUtes  Sentenc- 
ing Cominission  shall  consist  of  nine  mem- 
bers, including  two  ex  officio,  non,-voting 
member 

'  VI-CRIMINAL  FORFEITURE 

1.  This  title  may  be  cited  as  the 

ensive  Criminal  Forfeiture  Act  of 

Part  A 

.  Section  1963  of  title  18.  United 
e.  is  amended  to  read  as  follow3: 
riminal  penalties 

oever  violates  any  provision  of  sec- 

of  this  chapter— 

11  be  fined  not  more  than  $25,000 

ned   for  not  more  than  twenty 

th;  and 
il  forfeit  to  the  United  States  any 

irrespective   of  any   provision   of 

tituting.  or  derived  from,  any  in- 

r  contribution  to  an  enterprise  he 

red.  maintained,  established,  oper- 

troUed.  conducted,  or  participated 

nduct  of.  in  violation  of  section 

is  chapter: 

"(B)  co^tituting  a  means  by  which  he  has 
exerted  Ikifluence  or  control  over  any  enter- 
prise he|  has  acquired,  maintained.  esUb- 
lished,  operated,  controlled,  conducted,  or 
particip^ed  in  the  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, establishment,  operation,  conduct  or 
control  4f.  in  violation  of  section  1962  of 
thi{>  chapter;  and 

"(C)  ci)nstituting,  or  derived  from,  any 
proceeds!  which  he  obtained,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly. fBom  racketeering  activity  or  unlaw- 
ful debt:  collection  in  violation  of  section 
1962  of  t  lis  chapter. 

The  cou  rt.  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  i  hall  order,  in  addtion  to  any  other 
sentence*  imposed  pursuant  to  this  section, 
that  he  <orfelt  to  the  United  SUtes  all  prop- 
erty des^ibed  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(b)  Ptoperly  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure under  this  section  includes— 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on,  affixed  to.  and  found  in  land:  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims,  a^d  securities  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to— 
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position,   office,   appointment. 


Sec.  61 
SUtes  C( 

S  1963 

"(a)  Wl 
tion  196: 

"(1)  si 
or  impri 
years,  or 

"(2)  si 
property] 
SUte  la' 

"(A)  c( 
terest  in 
has  acqi 
ated.  coj 
in  the 
1962  of  tl 


"(A)  any 
tenure,  cominission,  or  employment  con- 
tract of  any  kind  which  the  incumbent  ac- 
quired or  mainUined  in  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter,  through  which  the  in- 
cumbent conducted,  or  participated  in  or  fa- 
ciliuted  the  conduct  of.  the  affairs  of  an  en- 
terprise in  violation  of  section  1962  of  this 
chapter,  or  which  afforded  the  incimtbent  a 
source  of  influence  or  control  over  the  af- 
fairs of  an  erlterprise  which  was  exercised  in 
violation  of  section  1962  of  this  chapter: 

"(B)  any  Oompensation.  right  or  benefit 
derived  from  a  position,  office,  appointment, 
tenure,  comtnission,  or  employment  con- 
tract described  in  subparagraph  (A)  which 
the  incumbent  obtained,  directly  or  indirect- 
ly, through  9  pattern  of  racketeering  activi- 
ty or  unlawful!  debt  collection  in  violation  of 
section  1962 .of  this  chapter,  or  which  ac- 
crued to  the  incumbent  during  the  period 
that  he  controlled,  influenced,  conducted,  or 
participated  |n  or  facilitated  the  conduct  of, 
the  affairs  of  the  enterprise  in  violation  of 
section  1962  of  this  chapter;  and 

"(C)  any  amount  payable  or  paid  under 
any  contractlfor  goods  or  services  which  was 
awarded  or  oerformed  through  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  activity  or  unlawful  debt  col- 
lection. 

"(c)  All  rignt,  title,  and  interest  In  proper- 
ty described  In  subsection  (a)(2)  vests  in  the 
United  Stat«  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  ri^e  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  su^h  property  that  is  held  in  the 
name  of.  or  I  possessed  by.  a  person  other 
than  the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
States:  Provided,  That  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  not  [direct  disposition  of  any  such 
property  if.  In  a  proceeding  under  subsec- 
tion (h).  the  person  establishes  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  evidence  contained  in  a  peti- 
tion, or  the  Attorney  General  otherwise  has 
reason  to  knaw,  that— 

"(1)  the  person  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
of  the  propeity  for  value:  and 

"(2)  the  person  was  reasonably  without 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was  of 
the  type  desoribed  in  subsection  (a)(2). 

"(d)  If  an«  of  the  property  descrilied  in 
subsection  (ab(2)— 

"(1)  cannot!  be  located. 

'(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with,  a  third  party. 

"(3)  has  b^en  placed  beyond  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  ciiurt. 

"(4)  has  iMen  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant, or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty, 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  propeijty  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  an»  property  described  in  para- 
graphs ( 1 )  tn-ough  (5). 

"(eHl)  Upcn  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  a>urt  may.  after  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  wnich  any  adverse  parties  have 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty to  participate,  enter  a  restraining  order 
or  injunctioi^.  require  the  execution  of  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  bond,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
property  de*;ribed  in  subsection  (a)(2)  for 
forfeiture  un|der  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  [the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  section 
1962  of  this  chapter  and  alleging  that  the 
property  wit  i  respect  to  which  the  order  U 
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sought  would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section:  or 

"(B)  prior  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  if  the  court  deter- 
mines— 

"(i)  that  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  property  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  and  that  the  property  is  in  the  pos- 
session or  control  of  the  party  against 
whom  the  order  is  to  be  entered,  and 

"(ii)  that  the  party  against  whom  the 
order  is  to  be  entered  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  entry  of  the  requested  order 
would  result  in  sulistantial  and  irreparable 
harm  or  Injury  to  him  that  outweighs  the 
need  to  preserve  the  availability  of  the 
property  through  the  entry  of  the  requested 
order: 

Provided,  however.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  not  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 
"(2)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
serve the  availability  of  property  described 
in  subsection  (a)(2)  for  forfeiture  under  this 
section  may  be  granted  without  notice  to 
the  adverse  party  or  his  attorney  if — 

"(A)  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  has  been  filed  or 
if  the  court  determines  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause  to  believe  that  the  property  with 
respect  to  which  the  order  is  sought  would, 
in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture under  this  section  and  that  the  prop- 
erty Is  in  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
party  against  whom  the  order  is  to  be  en- 
tered: and 

"(B)  the  court  determines  that  the  nature 
of  the  property  is  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
cealed, disposed  of.  or  placed  beyond  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  before  the  adverse 
party  may  be  heard  in  opposition. 
A  temporary  order  granted  without  notice 
to  the  adverse  party  shall  expire  within 
such  time,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the 
court  fixes,  unless  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  or  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is -entered  consents  to  an  extension  for  a 
longer  period.  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  granted  without  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse party,  a  hearing  concerning  the  entry 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
held  at  the  earliest  possible  time  and  prior 
to  the  expiration  of  the  temporary  order. 

■•(f)  Upon  conviction  of  a  person  under 
this  section,  the  court  shall  enter  a  judg- 
ment of  forfeiture  of  the  property  to  the 
United  SUtes  and  shall  also  authorize  the 
Attorney  General  to  seize  all  property  or- 
dered forfeited  upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Fol- 
lowing the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  the 
property  forfeited,  the  court  may,  upon  ap- 
plication of  the  United  SUtes.  enter  such 
appropriate  restraining  orders  or  injunc- 
tions, require  the  execution  of  satisfactory 
performance  bonds,  appoint  receivers,  con- 
servators, appraisers,  accountants,  or  trust- 
ees, or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  property 
ordered  forfeited.  Any  income  accruing  to  or 
derived  from  an  enterprise,  or  an  interest  in 
an  enterprise,  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  may  be  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  enterprise  which 
are  required  by  law.  or  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  third  parties. 


"(g)  Following  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney General  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  rights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  property  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  transferable  for  value  to.  the 
United  States  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  the  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  any  person  acting  in  concert 
with  him  or  on  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur 
chase  forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  SUtes.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  other  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  acting  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  court  may  restrain  or  stay  the 
sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  in  irreparable  injury,  harm  or  loss  to 
him.  The  proceeds  of  any  sale  or  other  dis- 
position of  property  forfeited  under  this  sec- 
tion and  any  moneys  forfeited  shall  be  used 
to  pay  all  proper  expenses  for  the  forfeiture 
and  the  sale.  Including  expenses  of  seizure, 
maintenance  and  custody  of  the  property 
pending  its  disposition,  advertising  and 
court  cosU.  The  Attorney  General  shall  for- 
ward to  the  Treasurer  of  the  United  States 
for  deposit  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  any  amounts  of 
such  proceeds  or  moneys  remaining  after 
the  payment  of  such  expenses. 

"(h)  With  respect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authorized  to— 

"(1)  grant  petitions  for  mitigation,  or  re- 
mission of  forfeiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victims  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  innocent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  justice  and  which  is  not  Incon- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  this  chapter: 

"(2)  compromise  claims  arising  under  this 
chapter; 

"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding Information  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  section; 

"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
SUtes  of  all  property  ordered  forfeited 
under  this  section  by  public  sale  or  any 
other  commercially  feasible  means,  making 
due  provision  for  the  rights  of  innocent  per- 
sons; and 

"(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  and  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  under  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position. 

A  person  who  has  filed  a  petition  for  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this 
subsection,  and  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Attorney  General's  decision  regarding  his 
petition,  may  obUin  review  of  the  Attorney 
General's  decision  In  the  the  district  court 
in  which  the  order  of  forfeiture  was  en- 
tered. The  court  shall  set  aside  the  decision 
of  the  Attorney  General  if  It  finds,  based  on 
the  record  of  the  petition  proceedings,  that 
the  decision  is  arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  or  otherwise  not  in  ac- 
cordance with  law. 

••(i)  The  Attorney  General  shall  within 
one  hundred  and  eighty  days  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  promulgate  regulations 
with  respect  to— 

■•(1)  making  reasonable  efforts  to  provide 
notice  to  persons  who  may  have  an  interest 
in  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this  sec- 
tion; 

"(2)  granting  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture; 


'(3)  the  restitution  of  property  to  victims 
of  an  offense  petitioning  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this  chapter, 

"(4)  the  disposition  by  the  United  SUtes 
of  forfeited  property  by  public  sale  or  other 
commercially  feasible  means: 

"(5)  the  maintenance  and  safekeeping  of 
any  property  forfeited  under  this  section 
pending  iU  disposition;  and 

"(6)  the  compromise  of  claims  arising 
under  this  chapter. 

Pending  the  promulgation  of  such  regula- 
tions, all  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  property,  or  the  proceeds 
from  the  sale  thereof,  or  the  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeitures  for  violation  of  the 
customs  laws,  and  the  compromise  of  claims 
and  the  award  of  compensation  to  informers 
in  respect  of  such  forfeitures  shall  apply  to 
forfeitures  incurred,  or  alleged  to  have  been 
incurred,  under  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, insofar  as  applicable  and  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  provisions  hereof.  Such  duties 
as  are  imposed  upon  the  collector  of  cus- 
toms or  any  other  person  with  respect  to 
the  disposition  of  property  under  the  cus- 
toms law  shall  be  performed  under  this 
chapter  by  the  Attorney  General. 

"(j)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no 
party  claiming  an  interest  In  protjerty  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

"(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section;  or 

"(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  SUtes  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property, 
prior  to  or  during  the  trial  or  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case,  or  during  the  period  in  which 
any  petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  is  pending  before  the  Attorney 
(General. 

"(k)  The  district  courU  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter  orders 
as  provided  in  this  section  without  regard  to 
the  location  of  any  property  which  may  be 
subject  to  forfeiture  under  this  section  or 
which  has  been  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section. 

"(1)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  Identification 
or  location  of  property  declared  forfeited 
and  to  faciliUte  the  disposition  of  petitions 
for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeiture, 
after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring  proper- 
ty forfeited  to  the  United  SUtes  the  court 
may.  upon  application  of  the  United  SUtes, 
order  that  the  testimony  of  any  witness  re- 
lating to  the  property  forfeited  be  taken  by 
deposition  and  that  any  designated  book, 
paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or  other 
material  not  privileged  be  produced  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  in  the  same  manner  as 
provided  for  the  taking  of  depositions  under 
rule  15  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal 
Procedure.". 

PartB 

Sec.  603.  Part  D  of  title  II  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"CRIMINAL  PORTEITURES 

"Property  Subject  to  Criminal  Forfeiture 

"Sec.  413.  (a)  Any  person  convicted  of  a 
violation  of  this  title  or  title  III  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year 
shall  forfeit  to  the  United  SUtes.  irrespec- 
tive of  any  provision  of  SUte  law— 

"(1)  any  property  constituting,  or  derived 
from,  any  proceeds  he  obUined.  directly  or 
indirectly  as  the  result  of  such  violation; 

'"(2)  any  of  this  property  used,  or  Intended 
to   be   used,   in   any   manner  or   part,   to 
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commit,  or  to  facilitate  the  commission  of. 
such  violation:  and 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  person  convicted  of 
engaging  in  a  continuing  criminal  enterprise 
in  violation  of  section  408  of  this  title  (21 
UJS.C.  848).  he  shaU  forfeit,  in  addition  to 
any  property  described  in  paragraphs  (1)  or 
(2),  any  of  his  interest  in,  claims  against, 
and  property  or  contractual  rights  affording 
a  source  of  control  over,  the  continuing 
criminal  enterprise. 

The  court,  in  imposing  sentence  on  such 
person,  shall  order,  in  addition  to  any  other 
sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  this  title  or 
tlUe  III,  that  he  forfeit  to  the  United  States 
all  property  described  in  this  subsection. 
"Meaning  of  Term  'Property' 

"<b)  Property  subject  to  criminal  forfeit- 
ure imder  this  section  includes— 

"(1)  real  property,  including  things  grow- 
ing on,  affixed  to,  and  found  in  land;  and 

"(2)  tangible  and  intangible  personal  prop- 
erty, including  rights,  privileges,  interests, 
claims  and  securities. 

"Third  Party  Transfers 

"(c)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  vests  in  the 
United  States  upon  the  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. Any  such  property  that  is  held  in  the 
name  of,  or  possessed  by,  a  person  other 
than  the  defendant  may  be  the  subject  of  a 
special  verdict  of  forfeiture  and  thereafter 
shall  be  ordered  forfeited  to  the  United 
SUtes:  Provided,  That  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  not  direct  disposition  of  any  such 
property  if.  in  a  proceeding  under  subsec- 
tion <i),  the  person  establishes  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  by  evidence  contained  in  a  peti- 
tion for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, or  the  Attorney  General  otherwise  has 
reason  to  luiow.  that— 

"(l)  the  person  was  a  bona  fide  purchaser 
of  the  property  for  value;  and 

"(2)  the  person  was  reasonably  without 
cause  to  believe  that  the  property  was  of 
the  type  described  in  subsection  (a). 
"Substitute  Assets 

"(d)  If  any  of  the  property  described  in 
subsection  (a)— 

"(1)  cannot  be  located, 

"(2)  has  been  transferred  to.  sold  to.  or  de- 
posited with  a  third  party. 

"(3)  has  been  placed  beyond  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court. 

"(4)  has  been  substantially  diminished  in 
value  by  any  act  or  omission  of  the  defend- 
ant, or 

"(5)  has  been  commingled  with  other 
property  which  cannot  be  divided  without 
difficulty. 

the  court  shall  order  the  forfeiture  of  any 
other  property  of  the  defendant  up  to  the 
value  of  any  property  described  in  para- 
graphs (1)  through  (5). 

"Protective  Orders 

"(eXl)  Upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  the  court  may,  after  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  which  any  adverse  parties  have 
been  given  reasonable  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty to  participate,  enter  a  restraining  order 
or  injunction,  require  the  execution  of  a  sat- 
isfactory performance  bond,  or  take  any 
other  action  to  preserve  the  availability  of 
property  described  in  subsection  (a)  for  for- 
feiture under  this  section— 

"(A)  upon  the  filing  of  an  indictment  or 
information  charging  a  violation  of  this  title 
or  title  III  for  which  criminal  forfeiture 
may  be  ordered  under  this  section  and  alleg- 
ing that  the  property  with  respect  to  which 
the  order  is  sought  would,  in  the  event  of 


convictifl  n.  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  sect!  on;  or 

"(B)  pi  lor  to  the  filing  of  such  an  indict- 
ment or|  information,  if  the  court'  deter- 
mines— 

"(i)  thit  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  (property  with  respect  to  which  the 
order  is  tought  would,  in  the  event  of  con- 
viction, fe  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  ahd  that  the  property  is  in  the  pos- 
session tor  control  of  the  party  against 
whom  thp  order  is  to  be  entered,  and 

"(11)  tkat  the  party  against  whom  the 
order  is  lo  be  entered  has  failed  to  demon- 
strate that  the  entry  of  the  requested  order 
would  result  in  substantial  and  irreparable 
harm  or  (injury  to  him  that  outweighs  the 
need  to  preserve  the  availability  of  the 
property  [through  the  entry  of  the  requested 
order: 

Provided^  however.  That  an  order  entered 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  shall  be  effec- 
tive for  tot  more  than  ninety  days,  unless 
extended  by  the  court  for  good  cause  shown 
or  unless  an  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed ill  subparagraph  (A)  has  been  filed. 

"(2)  Ijbon  application  of  the  United 
States,  a  temporary  restraining  order  to  pre- 
serve th^  availability  of  property  described 
in  subsedtion  (a)  for  forfeiture  under  this 
section  liay  be  granted  without  notice  to 
the  adveme  party  or  his  attorney  if — 

""(A)  afi  indictment  or  information  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)(A)  has  been  filed  or 
if  the  coi|rt  determines  that  there  is  proba- 
ble cause)  to  believe  that  the  property  with 
respect  t^  which  the  order  is  sought  would, 
in  the  ev(  int  of  conviction,  be  subject  to  for- 
feiture ui  ider  this  section  and  that  the  prop- 
erty is  ir  the  possession  or  control  of  the 
party  agtinst  whom  the  order  is  to  be  en- 
tered; ant 

"(B)  thi  I  court  determines  that  the  nature 
of  the  pr  aperty  is  such  that  it  can  be  con- 
cealed, dl  tposed  of.  or  placed  beyond  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  before  the  adverse 
party  ma; '  be  heard  in  opposition. 
A  tempoiary  order  granted  without  notice 
to  the  alverse  party  shall  expire  within 
such  timi  I,  not  to  exceed  ten  days,  as  the 
court  fix(  s.  unless  extended  for  good  cause 
shown  or  unless  the  party  against  whom  it 
is  enteref  consents  to  an  extension  for  a 
longer  period.  If  a  temporary  restraining 
order  is  (ranted  without  notice  to  the  ad- 
verse par  y.  a  hearing  concerning  the  entry 
of  an  order  under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be 
held  at  ti  le  earliest  possible  time  and  prior 
to  the  exi  liration  of  the  temporary  order. 
"Warrant  of  Seizure 
"'(f)  Th  f  Government  may  request  the  is- 
suance ol  a  warrant  authorizing  the  seizure 
of  propel  Ly  subject  to  forfeiture  under  this 
section  ii  the  same  manner  as  provided  for 
a  search  warrant.  If  the  court  determines 
that  ther ;  is  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
the  prope  rty  to  be  seized  would,  in  the  event 
of  convic  ion,  be  subject  to  forfeiture  and 
that  an  o  rder  under  subsection  (f )  may  not 
be  suf  f  icii  mt  to  assure  the  availability  of  the 
property  for  forfeiture,  the  court  shall  issue 
a  warranl  authorizing  the  seizure  of  such 
property. 

"Execution 
"(g)  Upjn  entry  of  an  order  of  forfeiture 
under  thi  i  section,  the  court  shall  authorize 
the  Attoiney  General  to  seize  all  property 
ordered  f  >rfeited  upon  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions at  the  court  shall  deem  proper.  Pol- 
lowing  er  try  of  an  order  declaring  the  prop- 
erty forfe  ited,  the  court  may,  upon  applica-        "(j)  Except 
tion  of  til  e  United  States,  enter  such  appro-     consistent 
priate  rej  training  orders  or  injunctions,  re-     tion.  the 
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quire  the  execution  of  satisfactory  perform- 
ance bonds,  ippoint  receivers,  conservators, 
appraisers,  a  xoimtants.  or  trustees,  or  take 
any  other  a(tion  to  protect  the  interest  of 
the  United  Jttates  in  the  property  ordered 
forfeited.  An  y  income  accruing  to  or  derived 
from  properl  y  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  may  t)e  used  to  offset  ordinary  and 
necessary  expenses  to  the  property  which 
are  required  by  law.  or  which  are  necessary 
to  protect  thfe  interests  of  the  United  States 
or  third  parties. 

""Disposition  of  Property 
""(h)  Follo^ng  the  seizure  of  property  or- 
dered forfeited  under  this  section,  the  At- 
torney Genef-al  shall  direct  the  disposition 
of  the  property  by  sale  or  any  other  com- 
mercially feasible  means,  making  due  provi- 
sion for  the  tights  of  any  innocent  persons. 
Any  propertj  right  or  interest  not  exercis- 
able by.  or  Iransferable  for  value  to.  the 
United  Stat^  shall  expire  and  shall  not 
revert  to  th^  defendant,  nor  shall  the  de- 
fendant or  iny  person  acting  in  concert 
with  him  or  ^n  his  behalf  be  eligible  to  pur- 
chase forfeited  property  at  any  sale  held  by 
the  United  ^tates.  Upon  application  of  a 
person,  othar  than  the  defendant  or  a 
person  actintj  in  concert  with  him  or  on  his 
behalf,  the  qourt  may  restrain  or  stay  the 
sale  or  dispoiition  of  the  property  pending 
the  conclusion  of  any  appeal  of  the  criminal 
case  giving  rise  to  the  forfeiture,  if  the  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  that  proceeding  with 
the  sale  or  disposition  of  the  property  will 
result  in  irrei  tarable  injury,  harm,  or  loss  to 
him. 

'"AUTHORny  OF  THE  ATTORNEY  GENERAL 

"(i)  With  nispect  to  property  ordered  for- 
feited under  ihis  section,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral is  authoitzed  to— 

"(1)  grant  jetitions  for  mitigation  or  re- 
mission of  foi  feiture,  restore  forfeited  prop- 
erty to  victim  B  of  a  violation  of  this  chapter, 
or  take  any  other  action  to  protect  the 
rights  of  innx:ent  persons  which  is  in  the 
interest  of  Jistice  and  which  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  t  le  provisions  of  this  chapter 

"(2)  compnmise  claims  arising  under  this 
chapter: 

'"(3)  award  compensation  to  persons  pro- 
viding infonrtation  resulting  in  a  forfeiture 
under  this  sedtion; 

"(4)  direct  the  disposition  by  the  United 
States,  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
section  511(e)  of  this  title  (21  U.S.C.  881(e)). 
of  all  property  ordered  forfeited  under  this 
section  by  public  sale  or  any  other  commer- 
cially feasiblq  means,  making  due  provision 
for  the  rights  of  innocent  persons:  and 

"■(5)  take  appropriate  measures  necessary 
to  safeguard  4nd  maintain  property  ordered 
forfeited  und^r  this  section  pending  its  dis- 
position 

A  person  whd  has  filed  a  petition  for  remis- 
sion or  mitigation  of  forfeiture  under  this 
subsection,  and  who  is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Attorney  General's  decision  regarding  his 
petition,  may  obtain  review  of  the  Attorney 
General's  de<ision  in  the  district  court  in 
which  the  orler  of  forfeiture  was  entered. 
The  court  shi  11  set  aside  the  decision  of  the 
Attorney  General  if  it  finds,  based  on  the 
petition  proceedings,  that  the 
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record  of  the 


decision  is  arl  iltrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of 
discretion,  or|  otherwise  not  in  accordance 
with  law 

"Appuca^ility  of  Civil  Forfeiture 
Provisions 


to  the  extent  that  they  are  in- 

wi  ,h  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 

pro\^ions  of  section  511(d)  of  this 


title   (21    U.S.C.    881(d))   shall    apply   to   a 
criminal  forfeiture  under  this  section. 

"Bar  on  Intervention;  Exhaustion  or 
Administrative  Remedies 

"(k)  Except  as  provided  in  this  section,  no 
party  claiming  an  interest  in  property  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  under  this  section  may— 

"(1)  intervene  in  a  trial  or  appeal  of  a 
criminal  case  involving  the  forfeiture  of 
such  property  under  this  section;  or 

"(2)  commence  an  action  at  law  or  equity 
against  the  United  States  concerning  the  va- 
lidity of  his  alleged  interest  in  the  property, 
prior  to  or  during  the  trial  or  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case,  or  during  the  period  in  which 
any  petition  for  remission  or  mitigation  of 
forfeiture  is  pending  before  the  Attorney 
General. 

""Jurisdiction  to  Enter  Orders 

"(1)  The  district  courts  of  the  United 
States  shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enter 
orders  as  provided  in  this  section  without 
regard  to  the  location  of  any  property 
which  may  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
this  section  or  which  has  been  ordered  for- 
feited under  this  section. 

'"Depositions 

"(m)  In  order  to  facilitate  the  identifica- 
tion and  location  of  property  declared  for- 
feited and  to  facilitate  the  disposition  of  pe- 
titions for  remission  or  mitigation  of  forfeit- 
ure, after  the  entry  of  an  order  declaring 
property  forfeited  to  the  United  States  the 
court  may,  upon  application  of  the  United 
States,  order  that  the  testimony  of  any  wit- 
ness relating  to  the  property  forfeited  be 
taken  by  deposition  and  that  any  designated 
book,  paper,  document,  record,  recording,  or 
other  material  not  privileged  be  produced  at 
the  same  time  and  place,  in  the  same 
manner  as  provided  for  the  taking  of  deposi- 
tions under  rule  IS  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure.". 

Sec.  604.  Section  304  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  824)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (f)  the  following 
sentence:  "All  right,  title,  and  Interest  in 
such  (x>ntroUed  substances  shall  vest  in  the 
United  States  upon  a  revocation  order  be- 
coming final.". 

Sec.  605.  Section  408  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
o{  1970  (21  U.S.C.  848)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "(1)"; 

(2)  by  striking  our  "paragraph  (2)"  each 
time  it  appears,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  413  of  this  title";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  paragraph  (2);  and 

(b)  by  striking  out  subsection  (d). 

Sec.  606.  Section  511  of  the  Comprehen- 
sive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  881)  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

'"(7)  All  real  property,  including  any  ap- 
purtenances to  or  improvements  on  such 
property,  which  is  used,  or  intended  to  be 
used,  in  any  manner  or  part,  to  commit,  or 
to  facilitate  the  commission  of.  a  violation 
of  this  title  punishable  by  more  than  one 
year's  imprisonment,  except  that  no  proper- 
ty shall  be  forfeited  under  this  paragraph, 
to  the  extent  of  an  interest  of  an  owner,  by 
reason  of  any  act  or  omission  established  by 
that  owner  to  have  been  conunitted  or  omit- 
ted without  the  knowledge  or  consent  of 
that  owner."; 

(b)  in  subsection  (b)— 

(1)  by  inserting  ""civil  or  criminal"  after 
"Any  property  subject  to";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  "has 
been  used  or  is  intended  to  be  used  in  viola- 


tion of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "'is  sub- 
ject to  civil  or  criminal  forfeiture  under": 

(c)  in  subsection  (c>— 

(1)  by  inserting  in  the  second  sentence 
""any  of"  after  '"Whenever  property  is  seized 
under";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  in  paragraph  (3)  ",  if  prac- 
ticable," after  "remove  it"; 

(d)  in  subsection  (d)  by  inserting  "any  of" 
after  "alleged  to  have  been  incurred, 
under"; 

(e)  in  subsection  (e)— 

(1)  by  inserting  "civilly  or  criminally"  in 
the  first  sentence  after  ""Whenever  property 
is"':  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  in  paragraph  (3) 
"remove  it  for  disposition"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "and  dispose  of  it";  and 

(f )  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsections: 

"(h)  All  right,  title,  and  interest  in  proper- 
ty described  in  subsection  (a)  shall  vest  in 
the  United  States  upon  commission  of  the 
act  giving  rise  to  forfeiture  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

""(i)  Pending,  or  upon,  the  filing  of  an  in- 
dictment or  information  charging  a  viola- 
tion of  this  title  or  title  III  for  which  crimi- 
nal forfeiture  may  be  ordered  under  section 
413  of  this  title,  and  alleging  that  property 
would,  in  the  event  of  conviction,  be  subject 
to  criminal  forfeiture,  any  civil  forfeiture 
proceeding  concerning  such  property  com- 
menced under  this  section  shall,  for  good 
cause  shown,  be  stayed  pending  disposition 
of  the  criminal  case."'. 

Sec.  607.  Part  A  of  title  III  of  the  Compre- 
hensive Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control 
Act  of  1970  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
""criminal  forfeitures 

"Sec.  1017.  Section  413  of  title  II.  relating 
to  criminal  forfeitures,  shall  apply  in  every 
respect  to  a  violation  of  this  title  punishable 
by  imprisonment  for  more  than  one  year.". 

Sec.  608.  The  table  of  contents  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1970  is  amended— 

(a)  by  adding  immediately  after 

"Sec.  412.  Appli(».bility  of  treaties  and  other 

international  agreements." 
the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  413.  Criminal  forfeitures.";  and 

(b)  by  adding  immediately  after 

""Sec.  1016.  Authority  of  Secretary  of  the 

Treasury."' 
the  following  new  item: 
""Sec.  1017.  Criminal  forfeitures.". 
PartC 
Sec.  609.  (a)  Without  regard  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3617  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  U.S.C.  484),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration is  authorized  to  set  aside  25  per 
centum  of  the  net  amount  of  money  real- 
ized from  the  forfeiture  of  assets  seized  by  it 
under  any  provision  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.)  to  be  available 
for  obligation  and  expenditure  only  for  the 
purpose  of  paying  awards  of  compensation 
with  respect  to  such  forfeitures  as  described 
in  subsection  (b).  The  amounts  credited 
under  this  section  shall  be  made  available 
during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  moneys  are 
realized,  except  for  those  proceeds  realized 
from  seizures  occurring  prior  to  September 
30,  1984,  which  may  remain  available  for 
the  purpose  of  making  awards  related  to 
forfeitures  arising  from  such  seizures.  The 
remaining  75  per  centum  of  the  net  amount 
of  money  realized  from  such  forfeitures 
shall  be  paid  to  the  miscellaneous  receipts 


of  the  Treasury  and  any  unobligated  bal- 
ances remaining  at  the  end  of  each  fiscal 
year  of  the  25  per  centum  set  aside  shall  be 
paid  into  the  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the 
Treasury. 

(b)  From  the  amounts  set  aside  under  sub- 
section (a),  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration is  authorized  to  pay,  totally  within 
its  discretion,  awards  to  any  entity  not  an 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States,  or  to  any  person  not  an  officer  or 
employee  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
State  or  local  government,  that  provides  in- 
formation or  assistance  which  leads  to  a  for- 
feiture referred  to  in  subsection  (a).  Such 

) wards  can  be  made  in  any  amount  up  to  25 
^r  centum  of  the  net  amount  realized  from 
the  forfeiture,  or  $50,000.  whichever  is 
lesser,  in  any  case,  except  that  no  award 
shall  be  made  based  on  the  value  of  the  con- 
traband. 

(c)  The  authority  provided  by  this  section 
shall  expire  on  September  30,  1984:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Attorney  General 
shall  conduct  detailed  financial  audits,  semi- 
annually, of  the  expenditure  of  funds  from 
this  account. 

TITLE  VII— OFFENDERS  WITH  MENTAL. 
DISEASE  OR  DEFECT 

Sk.  701.  (a)  Chapter  313  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"CHAPTER  313— OFFENDERS  WITH 
MENTAL  DISEASE  OR  DEFECT 


"Sec. 

"4241.  Determination  of  Mental  Competen- 
cy to  Stand  "Trial. 

"4242.  Determination  of  the  Existence  of  In- 
sanity at  the  Time  of  the  Of- 
fense. 

"4243.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person  Acquitted 
by  Reason  of  Insanity. 

"4244.  Hospitalization  of  a  Convicted  Person 
Suffering  from  Mental  Disease 
or  Defect. 

"4245.  Hospitalization  of  an  Imprisoned 
Person  Suffering  from  Mental 
Disease  or  Defect. 

"4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person  Due  for 
Release  but  Suffering  from 
Mental  Disease  or  Defect. 

"4247.  General  Provisions  for  Chapter. 

""{ 4241.  Determination  of  Mental  Compe- 
tency to  Stand  Trial 

""(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Competency 
OF  Defendant.- At  any  time  after  the  com- 
mencement of  a  prosecution  for  an  offense 
and  prior  to  the  sentencing  of  the  defend- 
ant, the  defendant  or  the  attorney  for  the 
government  may  file  a  motion  for  a  hearing 
to  determine  the  mental  competency  of  the 
defendant.  The  court  shall  grant  the 
motion,  or  shall  order  such  a  hearing  on  its 
own  motion,  if  there  is  reasonable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  defendant  may  presently  be 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
rendering  him  mentally  incompetent  to  the 
extent  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  prtxseedlngs 
against  him  or  to  assist  in  his  defense. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psycmolocical  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

""(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 
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"(d)  OEmtmNATiOH  and  Disposition.— U. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  rendering  him  mentally  in- 
competent to  the  extent  that  he  is  unable  to 
understand  the  nature  and  consequences  of 
the  proceedings  against  him  or  to  assist 
properly  in  his  defense,  the  court  shall 
commit  the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the 
Attorney  .General.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treat- 
ment In  a  suitable  facility— 

'■(  1 )  for  such  a  reasonable  period  of  time. 
not  to  exceed  four  months,  as  is  necessary 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  substantial 
probability  that  In  the  foreseeable  future  he 
will  attain  the  capacity  to  permit  the  trial 
to  proceed:  and 

"(2)  for  an  additional  reasonable  period  of 
time  until— 

"(A)  his  mental  condition  is  so  Improved 
that  trial  may  proceed.  If  the  court  finds 
that  there  is  a  substantial  probability  that 
within  such  additional  period  of  time  he  will 
attain  the  capacity  to  permit  the  trial  to 
proceed:  or 

"(B)  the  pending  charges  against  him  are 
disposed  of  according  to  law: 
whichever  is  earlier. 

If.  at  the  end  of  the  time  period  specified.  It 
Is  determined  that  the  defendant's  mental 
condition  has  not  so  improved  as  to  permit 
the  trial  to  proceed,  the  defendant  is  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4246. 

"<e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  a  defendant  is  hospitalized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines  that 
the  defendant  has  recovered  to  such  an 
extent  that  he  Is  able  to  understand  the 
nature  and  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
against  him  and  to  assist  properly  in  his  de- 
fense, he  shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  with  the  cleric  of  the  court  that 
ordered  the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the 
government.  The  court  shall  hold  a  hearing, 
conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247(d).  to  determine  the  competency 
of  the  defendant.  If,  after  the  hearing,  the 
court  finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  has  recovered  to 
such  an  extent  that  he  is  able  to  understand 
the  nature  and  consequences  of  the  pro- 
ceedings against  him  and  to  assist  properly 
in  his  defense,  the  court  shall  order  his  im- 
mediate discharge  from  the  facility  in  which 
he  is  hospitalized  and  shall  set  the  date  for 
trial.  Upon  discharge,  the  defendant  is  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  chapter  207. 

"(f)  Admissibility  op  Finding  op  Compe- 
tency.—A  finding  by  the  court  that  the  de- 
fendant is  mentally  competent  to  stand  trial 
shall  not  prejudice  the  defendant  in  raising 
the  issue  of  his  Insanity  as  a  defense  to  the 
offense  charged,  and  shall  not  be  admissible 
as  evidence  in  a  trial  for  the  offense 
charged. 

"{4242.  Determination  of  the  Existence  of 

Insanity  at  the  Time  of  the  Offense 

"(a)  Insanity  Dxpensk.— It  is  a  defense  to 
a  prosecution  under  any  Federal  statute 
that  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect,  lacked  the  state  of  mind 
required  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
charged.  Mental  disease  or  defect  does  not 
otherwise  constitute  a  defense. 

"(b)  Motion  por  Pretrial  Psychiatric  or 
Psychological  Examination.— Upon  the 
filing  of  a  notice,  as  provided  in  Rule  12.2  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
that  the  defendant  intends  to  rely  on  the 
defense   set    forth    in   subsection   (a),   the 


court.  up6n  motion  of  the  attorney  for  the 
govemm9it.  may  order  that  a  psychiatric  or 
psychological  examination  of  the  defendant 
be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological report  be  filed  with  the  court, 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  4247 
(b)  and  (a). 

'(c)  SpiciAL  Verdict.— If  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity is  (aised  by  notice  as  provided  in  Rule 
12.2  of  th^  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure on  I  lotion  of  the  defendant  or  of  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  or  on  the 
court's  o  vn  motion,  the  Jury  shall  be  in- 
structed o  find,  or,  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
Jury  trial  the  court  shall  find,  the  defend- 
ant- 

"(Dgulty: 

"(2)  nol  guilty:  or 

"(3)  nol  guilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 
"S4243.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person  Acquit- 
ted by  I  Reason  of  Insanity 

"(a)  Di  termination  op  Present  Mental 
Conditio  i  op  Acquitted  Person.— If  a 
person  is  found  not  guilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity  1 1  the  time  of  the  offense  charged, 
he  shall  1  le  committed  to  a  suitable  facility 
until  suci  I  time  as  he  is  eligible  for  release 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination 4ND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearltig.  pursuant  to  sul>section  (c),  the 
court  sha01  order  that  a  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological examination  of  the  defendant  be 
conducted,  and  that  a  psychiatric  or  psycho- 
logical report  be  filed  with  the  court,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  4247  (b)  and 
(c).  I 

"(c)  Hearing.— A  hearing  shall  be  conduct- 
ed pursi^nt  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d)  at)d  shall  take  place  not  later  than 
forty  days  following  the  special  verdict. 

"(d)  Dbtermination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  acquitted 
person  is  (presently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  o^  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  no  property  of  another,  the  court 
shall  commit  the  person  to  the  custody  of 
the  Attorney  General.  The  Attorney  Gener- 
al shall  iclease  the  person  to  the  appropri- 
ate official  of  the  State  in  which  the  person 
is  domiciled  or  was  tried  if  such  State  will 
assume  i4sponslbility  for  his  custody,  care, 
and  treal^ent.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
make  all  l  reasonable  efforts  to  cause  such  a 
State  to  ^ume  such  responsibility.  If,  not- 
withstanding such  efforts,  neither  such 
State  win  assume  such  responsibility,  the 
Attomeyj  General  shall  hospitalize  the 
person  fir  treatment  In  a  suitable  facility 
until—     I 

""(1)  such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility: dfr 

"(2)  tti  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  [release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, pr  psychological  care  or  treatment, 
would  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
Injury  td  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  propeity  of  another: 
whichever  is  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  4uch  responsibility  for  the  person's 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

"(e)  Dibcharge.- When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  an  acquitted  person  Is  hos- 
pitalized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  deter- 
mines tl|at  the  person  has  recovered  from 
his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  tliat  his  release,  or  his  conditional  re- 
lease un^er  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical. 
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psychiatric,  c  r  psychological  care  or  treat- 
ment, would  10  longer  create  a  sutMtantial 
risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damagd  to  property  of  another,  he 
shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  tbe  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  con|mltment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a  copy  of  tl^e  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  coi(rt  shall  order  the  discharge  of 
the  acquitted'  person  or.  on  the  motion  of 
the  attorney  for  the  government  or  on  Its 
own  motion,  ^all  hold  a  hearing,  conducted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d),  to  determine  whether  he  should  be 
released.  If,  ifter  the  hearing,  the  court 
finds  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence 
that  the  pelson  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  diseaae  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that—  I 

"(1)  his  release  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other, the  court  shall  order  that  he  be  Im- 
mediately discharged:  or 

""(2)  his  coadltional  release  under  a  pre- 
scribed reglmien  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
Injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another,  the  court  shall— 

'"(A)  order  |that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged undeir  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment  th^t  has  been  prepared  for  him. 
that  has  bee^  certified  to  the  court  as  ap- 
propriate by  jthe  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  he  is  Committed,  and  that  has  been 
found  by  the  court  to  be  appropriate:  and 

"'(B)  order,  las  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  he  comply  with  the  prescribed 
regimen  of  niedical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  o|  treatment. 
The  court  at  [any  time  may.  after  a  hearing 
employing  tt>e  same  criteria,  modify  or 
eliminate  thd  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

""(f)  Revocation  op  Conditional  Dis- 
charok.— The'  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  f*r  administering  a  regimen  im- 
posed on  an  acquitted  person  conditionally 
discharged  uader  subsection  (e)  shall  notify 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  court  having 
jurisdiction  oter  the  person  of  any  failure  of 
the  person  io  comply  with  the  regimen. 
Upon  such  liotice.  or  upon  other  probable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  person  has  failed 
to  comply  with  the  prescribed  regimen  of 
medical,  psychiatric,  or  psychological  care 
or  treatment^  the  person  may  l>e  arrested, 
and,  upon  arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  un- 
necessary delay  before  the  court  having  Ju- 
risdiction ovar  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a 
hearing,  deoermine  whether  the  person 
should  be  remanded  to  a  suitable  facility  on 
the  ground  that,  in  light  of  his  failure  to 
comply  with  the  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  ciu'e  or 
treatment,  bis  continued  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  anothei . 
"14244.    Hoi  ipitallzation    of    a    Convicted 

Person  Suf  Fering  From  Mental  Disease  or 

Defect 

"'(a)  Motion  To  Detkrmine  Present 
Mental  Cordition  op  Corvictzd  Depend- 
ant.—A  defendant  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense, or  the  attorney  for  the  government, 
may,  within  ten  days  after  the  defendant  is 
found  guilty,  and  prior  to  the  time  the  de- 
fendant is  sentenced,  file  a  motion  for  a 
hearing  on  t  le  present  mental  condition  of 
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the  defendant  If  the  motion  Is  supported  by 
substantial  information  indicating  that  the 
defendant  may  presently  be  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility.  The  court 
shall  grant  the  motion,  or  at  any  time  prior 
to  the  sentencing  of  the  defendant  shall 
order  such  a  hearing  on  its  own  motion,  if  it 
is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  the  defendant  may 
presently  be  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he  Is  in 
need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment  in  a 
suitable  facility. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination and  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c).  In  addition  to  the  in- 
formation required  to  be  included  in  the 
psychiatric  or  psychological  report  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4247(c).  if  the 
report  includes  an  opinion  by  the  examiners 
that  the  defendant  is  presently  suffering 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  but  that  it  is 
not  such  as  to  require  his  custody  for  care 
or  treatment  in  a  suitable  facility,  the 
report  shall  also  include  an  opinion  by  the 
examiner  concerning  the  sentencing  alter- 
natives available  under  chapter  227  of  this 
title  that  could  best  accord  the  defendant 
the  kind  of  treatment  he  does  need. 

"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

"(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If. 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  and  that  he  should,  in  lieu  of 
being  sentenced  to  imprisonment,  be  com- 
mitted to  a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treat- 
ment, the  court  shall  commit  the  defendant 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  hospitalize  the  de- 
fendant for  care  or  treatment  in  a  suitable 
facility.  Such  a  commitment  shall  be  treated 
for  administrative  purposes  as  a  provisional 
sentence  of  imprisonment  for  the  maximum 
term  authorized  by  section  3581(b)  for  the 
offense  committed. 

"(e)  Discharge.- When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  defendant  is  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  government.  If. 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  provisional  sentence  imposed  pursuant 
to  sut>sectlon  (d)  has  not  expired,  the  court 
shall  proceed  finally  to  sentence  the  defend- 
ant In  accordance  with  the  sentencing  alter- 
natives and  procedures  available  under 
chapter  227. 

"1 4245.  Hospitalization  of  an  Imprisoned 
Person  Suffering  Prom  Mental  Disease  or 
Defect 

"(a)  Motion  To  Determine  Present 
Mental  Condition  op  Imprisoned  Depend- 
ant.—If  a  defendant  serving  a  sentence  of 
imprisonment  objects  either  in  writing  or 
through  his  attorney  to  being  transferred  to 
a  suitable  facility  for  care  or  treatment,  an 
attorney  for  the  government,  at  the  request 


of  the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
defendant  is  imprisoned,  may  file  a  motion 
with  the  court  for  the  district  in  which  the 
facility  is  located  for  a  hearing  on  the 
present  mental  condition  of  the  defendant. 
The  court  shall  grant  the  motion  if  there  is 
reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the  defend- 
ant may  presently  be  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  for  the  treatment 
of  which  he  is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility.  A  motion 
filed  under  this  subsection  shall  stay  the  re- 
lease of  the  defendant  pending  completion 
of  procedures  contained  in  this  section. 

""(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

"(d)  Determination  and  Disposition.— If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which  he 
is  in  need  of  custody  for  care  or  treatment 
in  a  suitable  facility,  the  court  shall  commit 
the  defendant  to  the  custody  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  The  Attorney  General  shall 
hospitalize  the  defendant  for  treatment  in  a 
suitable  facility  until  he  is  no  longer  in  need 
of  such  custody  for  care  or  treatment  or 
until  the  expiration  of  his  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment, whichever  occurs  earlier. 

"■(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  the  defendant  is  hospital- 
ized pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines 
that  the  defendant  has  recovered  from  his 
mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody  for 
care  or  treatment  in  such  a  facility,  he  shall 
promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that  effect 
with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the 
commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of 
the  certificate  to  the  defendant's  counsel 
and  to  the  attorney  for  the  government.  If. 
at  the  time  of  the  filing  of  the  certificate, 
the  term  of  imprisonment  imposed  upon  the 
defendant  has  not  expired,  the  court  shall 
order  that  the  defendant  be  reimprisoned 
until  the  date  of  his  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3624. 

"'{4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person  Due 
for  Release  but  Suffering  From  Mental  Dis- 
ease or  Defect 

""(a)  iNsrmmoN  op  Proceeding.— If  the 
director  of  a  facility  in  which  a  person  is 
hospitalized  certifies  that  a  person  whose 
sentence  is  about  to  expire,  or  who  has  been 
committed  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  pursuant  to  section  4241(d),  or 
against  whom  all  criminal  charges  have 
been  dismissed  solely  for  reasons  related  to 
the  mental  condition  of  the  person,  is  pres- 
ently suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  and  that  suitable  arrange- 
ments for  State  custody  and  care  of  the 
person  are  not  available,  he  shall  transmit 
the  certificate  to  the  clerk  of  the  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  person  is  confined. 
The  clerk  shall  send  a  copy  of  the  certifi- 
cate to  the  person,  and  to  the  attorney  for 
the  government,  and,  if  the  person  was  com- 
mitted pursuant  to  section  4241(d),  to  the 
clerk  of  the  court  that  ordered  the  commit- 
ment. The  court  shall  order  a  hearing  to  de- 


termine whether  the  person  is  presently  suf- 
fering from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as  a 
result  of  which  his  release  would  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other. A  certificate  filed  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  stay  the  release  of  the  person 
pending  completion  of  procedures  contained 
in  this  section. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  or  Psychological  Exam- 
ination AND  Report.— Prior  to  the  date  of 
the  hearing,  the  court  may  order  that  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  examination  of  the 
defendant  be  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 4247  (b)  and  (c). 

"(c)  Hearing.— The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4247(d). 

""(d)  DrrERMINATION  AND  DlBPOSITIOH.— If, 

after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  that  the  person  is 
presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  twdily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  the  court  shall  commit  the 
person  to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. The  Attorney  General  shall  release  the 
person  to  the  appropriate  official  of  the 
State  in  which  the  person  is  domiciled  or 
was  tried  if  such  State  will  assimie  responsi- 
bility for  his  custody,  care,  and  treatment. 
The  Attorney  General  shall  make  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility.  If,  notwith- 
standing such  efforts,  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  hospitalize  the  person  for 
treatment  in  a  suitable  facility,  until— 

'"(1)  such  a  State  will  assume  such  respon- 
sibility: or 

""(2)  the  person's  mental  condition  is  such 
that  his  release,  or  his  conditional  release 
under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment 
would  not  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another: 

whichever  is  earlier.  The  Attorney  General 
shall  continue  periodically  to  exert  all  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  cause  such  a  State  to 
assume  such  responsibility  for  the  person's 
custody,  care,  and  treatment. 

"(e)  Discharge.— When  the  director  of  the 
facility  in  which  a  person  is  hospitalized 
pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  determines  that 
the  person  has  recovered  from  his  mental 
disease  or  defect  to  such  an  extent  that  his 
release  would  no  longer  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,  he 
shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to  that 
effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  that  or- 
dered the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall  send 
a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  person's 
counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the  govern- 
ment. The  court  shall  order  the  discharge  of 
the  person  or,  on  the  motion  of  the  attorney 
for  the  government  or  on  its  own  motion, 
shall  hold  a  hearing,  conducted  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  4247(d).  to  deter- 
mine whether  he  should  be  released.  If, 
after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  person 
has  recovered  from  his  mental  disease  or 
defect  to  such  an  extent  that— 

"'(1)  his  release  would  no  longer  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  or  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other, the  court  shall  order  that  he  t>e  im- 
mediately discharged:  or 
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"(2)  his  conditional  release  under  a  pre- 
scribed regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or 
psychological  care  or  treatment  would  no 
longer  create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily 
injury  to  another  person  or  serious  damage 
to  property  of  another,  the  court  shall— 

"(A)  order  that  he  be  conditionally  dis- 
charged under  a  prescribed  regimen  of  med- 
ical, psychiatric,  or  psychological  care  or 
treatment  that  has  been  prepared  for  him. 
that  has-been  certified  to  the  court  as  ap- 
propriate by  the  director  of  the  facility  in 
which  he  is  committed,  and  that  has  been 
found  by  the  court  to  be  appropriate;  and 

"(B)  order,  as  an  explicit  condition  of  re- 
lease, that  he  comply  with  the  prescritied 
regimen  of  medical,  psychiatric,  or  psycho- 
logical care  or  treatment. 
The  court  at  any  time  may.  after  a  hearing 
employing  the  same  criteria,  modify  or 
eliminate  the  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment. 

"(f)  Revocation  or  Conditionai.  Dis- 
CHAHOi.— The  director  of  a  medical  facility 
responsible  for  administering  a  regimen  im- 
posed on  a  person  conditionally  discharged 
under  subsection  (e)  shall  notify  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  the  court  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  person  of  any  failure  of  the 
person  to  comply  with  the  regimen.  Upon 
such  notice,  or  upon  other  probable  cause  to 
believe  that  the  person  has  failed  to  comply 
with  the  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psy- 
chiatric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment, 
the  person  may  be  arrested,  and.  upon 
arrest,  shall  be  taken  without  unnecessary 
delay  before  the  court  having  jurisdiction 
over  him.  The  court  shall,  after  a  hearing, 
determine  whether  the  person  should  be  re- 
manded to  a  suitable  facility  on  the  ground 
that,  in  light  of  his  failure  to  comply  with 
the  prescribed  regimen  of  medical,  psychiat- 
ric, or  psychological  care  or  treatment,  his 
continued  release  would  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another. 

"(g)  Release  to  State  of  Certain  Othek 
Persons.— If  the  director  of  a  facility  in 
which  a  person  is  hospitalized  pursuant  to 
this  subchapter  certifies  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  a  person,  against  whom  all 
charges  have  been  dismissed  for  reasons  not 
related  to  the  mental  condition  of  the 
person,  is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  property  of  another,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  release  the  person  to  the 
appropriate  official  of  the  State  in  which 
the  person  is  domiciled  or  was  tried  for  the 
purpose  of  institution  of  State  proceedings 
for  civil  commitment. -If  neither  such  State 
will  assume  such  responsibility,  the  Attor- 
ney General  shall  release  the  person  upon 
receipt  of  notice  from  the  State  that  it  will 
not  assume  such  resp>onsibility,  but  not  later 
than  10  days  after  certification  by  the  direc- 
tor of  the  facility. 
"1 4247.  General  Provisions  for  Chapter 

"(a)  Detinitions.— As  used  in  this  chap- 
ter— 

"(1)  'rehabilitation  program'  includes— 

"(A)  basic  educational  training  that  will 
assist  the  Individual  in  understanding  the 
society  to  which  he  will  return  and  that  will 
assist  him  in  understanding  the  magnitude 
of  his  offense  and  its  impact  on  society: 

"(B)  vocational  training  that  will  assist 
the  individual  in  contributing  to.  and  in  par- 
ticipating in,  the  society  to  which  he  will 
return; 

"(C)  drug,  alcohol,  and  other  treatment 
programs  that  will  assist  the  Individual  in 


overcoming  his  psychological  or  physical  de- 
pendence: and 

"(D)  o  ganized  physical  sports  and  recrea- 
tion proi  rams;  and 

"(2)  'SI  itable  facility'  means  a  facility  that 
is  suital  lie  to  provide  care  or  treatment 
given  tl  e  nature  of  the  offense  and  the 
characte  ristlcs  of  the  defendant. 

"(b)  Pi  ychiathic  or  Psycholooical  Exam- 
iNATioN.}-A  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
aminatidn  ordered  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
or  section  3552(c)  shall  be  conducted  by  a  li- 
censed i)r  certified  [jsychiatrist  or  clinical 
psychol(^ist.  or.  if  the  couri  finds  it  appro- 
priate, liy  more  than  one  such  examiner. 
Each  exfminer  shall  l>e— 

"(1)  designated  by  the  court  if  the  exami- 
nation   Is    ordered    under   section    3552(c). 

4241.  42^2.  4243.  or  4244;  or 

"(2)  designated  by  the  court,  and  upon  the 
request  tof  the  defendant,  an  additional  ex- 
aminer I  lay  be  selected  by  the  defendant,  if 
the  exa  nination  is  ordered  under  section 
4245  or  <  246. 

For  the  purposes  of  an  examination  pursu- 
ant to  ail  order  under  section  4241.  4244.  or 
4245.  th  ■  court  may  commit  the  person  to 
be  exanined  for  a  reasonable  period,  but 
not  to  ei  ceed  thirty  days,  and  under  section 

4242.  42'  3.  or  4246.  for  a  reasonable  period, 
but  not  I  o  exceed  forty-five  days,  to  the  cus- 
tody of  I  he  Attorney  General  for  placement 
in  a  suitable  facility.  Unless  impracticable, 
the  psyi  hiatric  or  psychological  examina- 
tion shal  I  be  conducted  in  the  suitable  facili- 
ty closest  to  the  court.  The  Director  of  the 
facility  tiay  apply  for  a  reasonable,  exten- 
sion, but  not  to  exceed  fifteen  days'  under 
section  H241,  4244.  or  4245,  and  not  to 
exceed  t|iirty  days  under  section  4242,  4243. 
or  4246.  lipon  a  showing  of  good  cause  that 
the  add9.ional  time  is  necessary  to  observe 
and  evaluate  the  defendant. 

"(C)  PSYCHIATRIC  OR  PSYCHOLOGICAL  RE- 
PORTS.—A  psychiatric  or  psychological 
report  Ordered  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
shall  be  prepared  by  the  examiner  designat- 
ed to  conduct  the  psychiatric  or  psychologi- 
cal examination,  shall  be  filed  with  the 
court  with  copies  provided  to  the  counsel 
rson  examined  and  to  the  attor- 
;he  government,  and  shall  include— 
e    person's    history    and    present 
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iescription  of  the  psychiatric,  psy- 
1.  and  medical  tests  that  were  em- 
ployed aiid  their  results; 

"(3)  thje  examiner's  findings;  and 

"(4)  tlte  examiner's  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis, progtiosis.  and— 

"(A)  il  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4241,  whether  the  person  is  suffer- 
ing frotq  a  mental  disease  or  defect  render- 
ing himlmetally  incompetent  to  the  extent 
that  he  Is  unable  to  understand  the  nature 
and  consequences  of  the  proceedings  against 
him  or  tp  assist  properly  in  his  defense; 

"(B)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4242.  whether  the  person  was  insane 
at  the  tune  of  the  offense  charged; 

"(C)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4243  or  4246.  whether  the  person  is 
suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  his  release  would  create  a 
substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to  another 
person  dr  serious  damage  to  property  of  an- 
other;   1 

"(D)  if  the  examination  is  ordered  under 
section  4244  or  4245.  whether  the  person  is 
sufferinf  from  a  mental  disease  or  defect  as 
a  result  of  which  he  is  In  need  of  custody 
or  treatment  in  a  suitable  facility; 


for  care 
or 

"(E)  ii 


the  examination  is  ordered  under 


section  ;  552(c).  any  recommendation  the  ex- 


aminer may  lave  as  to  application  to  the  de- 
fendant of  s  tntencing  guidelines  and  policy 
statements  relating  to  the  mental  condition 
of  the  defendant  and  as  to  how  that  mental 
condition  should  affect  the  sentence. 

"(d)  HeariIio.- At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  tnis  chapter  the  person  whose 
mental  condition  is  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  I  represented  by  counsel  and,  if 
he  is  financijally  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representatittn,  counsel  shall  be  appointed 
for  him  pursuant  to  section  3006A.  The 
person  shall!  be  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
testify,  to  pn»ent  evidence,  to  subpoena  wit- 
nesses on  his  behalf,  and  to  confront  and 
cross-examiile  witnesses  who  appear  at  the 
hearing. 

"(e)  PERiqnic  Report  and  Inpormation 
Requirem ENts.— ( 1 )  The  director  of  the  fa- 
cility in  whi^h  a  person  is  hospitalized  pur- 
suant to— 

"(A)  section  4241  shall  prepare  semiannu- 
al reports;  oi 

"(B)  sections  4243.  4344.  4345,  or  4246 
shall  prepare  annual  reports;  concerning 
the  mental  oondition  of  the  person  and  con- 
taining recommendations  concerning  the 
need  for  his  continued  hospitalization.  The 
reports  shall  be  submitted  to  the  court  that 
ordered  the  t>erson"s  commitment  to  the  fa- 
cility and  cobles  of  the  reports  shall  be  sub- 
mitted to  such  other  persons  as  the  court 
may  direct. 

"(2)  The  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a 
person  is  hdspitalized  pursuant  to  sections 
4241,  4243,  ^44,  4245.  or  4246  shall  inform 
such  person  of  any  rehabilitation  programs 
that  are  available  for  persons  hospitalized 
in  that  facility. 

"(f)  Videotape  Record.— Upon  written  re- 
quest of  defense  counsel,  the  court  may 
order  a  videotape  record  made  of  the  de- 
fendant's testimony  or  Interview  upon 
which  the  periodic  report  is  based  pursuant 
to  subsectioTi  (e).  Such  videotape  record 
shall  be  subinitted  to  the  court  along  with 
the  periodic  report. 

"(g)  Admissibility  or  a  Dependant's 
Statement  at  Trial.— A  statement  made  by 
the  defendant  during  the  course  of  a  psychi- 
atric or  psychological  examination  pursuant 
to  sections  4241  or  4242  is  not  admissible  as 
evidence  against  the  accused  on  the  issue  of 
guilt  or  punishment  in  any  criminal  pro- 
ceeding, unless  the  defendant  waived  his 
privilege  agfinst  self  incrimination,  but  is 
admissible  oh  the  issue  whether  the  defend- 
ant suffers  fjrom  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 
"(h)  Habejis  Corpus  Unimpaired.— Noth- 
ing contained  in  sections  4243  or  4246  pre- 
cludes a  person  who  is  committed  under 
either  of  sudh  sections  from  establishing  by 
writ  of  hebeas  corpus  the  illegality  of  his  de- 
tention. 

"'(i)  DiscifARGE.— Regardless  of  whether 
the  director  of  the  facility  in  which  a  person 
is  hospitalized  has  filed  a  certificate  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (e)  of 
sections  4241,  4243,  4244.  4245,  or  4246. 
counsel  for  ^he  person  or  his  legal  guardian 
may,  at  any  i  time  during  such  person's  hos- 
pitalization. If  lie  with  the  court  that  ordered 
the  commitifient  a  motion  for  a  hearing  to 
determine  Whether  the  person  should  be 
discharged  from  such  facility,  but  no  such 
motion  ma}^  be  filed  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  of  a  court  determination 
that  the  per$on  should  continue  to  be  hospi- 
talized. A  cdpy  of  the  motion  shall  be  sent 
to  the  direc  or  of  the  facility  in  which  the 
person  is  hospitalized  and  to  the  attorney 
for  the  government. 
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"(J)  Authority  and  Responsibility  or 
THE  Attorney  General.— The  Attorney 
General- 

"(A)  may  contract  with  a  State,  a  locality, 
or  a  private  agency  for  the  confinement, 
hospitalization,  care,  or  treatment  of.  or  the 
provision  of  services  to,  a  person  committed 
to  his  custody  pursuant  to  this  chapter; 

■"(B)  may  apply  for  the  civil  commitment, 
pursuant  to  State  law.  of  a  person  commit- 
ted to  his  custody  pursuant  to  section  4243 
or  4246; 

"(C)  shall,  before  placing  a  person  in  a  fa- 
cility pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
4241.  4243.  4244.  4245,  or  4246,  consider  the 
suitability  of  the  facility"s  rehabiliution 
programs  in  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
person;  and 

"(D)  shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices in  the  general  implementation  of  the 
provisions  of  this  chapter  and  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  standards  for  facilities  used  in 
the  implementation  of  this  chapter. 

"(k)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  a  pros- 
ecution under  an  Act  of  Congress  applicable 
exclusively  to  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
the  Uniform  Code  of  Military  Justice.'". 

(b)  The  item  relating  to  chapter  313  in  the 
chapter   analysis   of   Part    III    of   title    18, 
United  St.ites  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 
•313.  Offenders  with  mental  disease  or  defect."'. 

Sec.  702.  Rule  12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Procedure  is  amended— 

(a)  by  deleting  "'crime'"  in  subdivision  (a) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "offense"; 

(b)  by  deleting  "menul  state"  in  subdivi- 
sion (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "state 
of  mind"; 

(c)  by  deleting  "'by  a  psychiatrist  designat- 
ed for  this  purpose  in  the  order  of  the 
court"  in  subdivision  (c)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  4242; 
and 

(d)  by  deleting  "mental  state"  in  subdivi- 
sion (d)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "state 
of  mind"". 

Sec.  703.  Section  3006A  of  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(a)  in  subsection  (a),  by  deleting  "or.  (4)"' 
and  substituting  "(4)  whose  mental  condi- 
tion is  the  subject  of  a  hearing  pursuant  to 
chapter  313  of  this  title,  or  (5)'";  and 

(b)  in  subsection  (g),  by  deleting  "'or  sec- 
tion 4245  of  title  18'". 

TITLE  VIIl— SURPLUS  FEDERAL 
PROPERTY  AMENDB4ENTS 
Sec.  801.  Section  203  of  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
as  amended  (40  U.S.C.  484).  U  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(p)(l)  Under  such  regulations  as  he  may 
prescribe,  the  Administrator  is  authorized  in 
his  discretion  to  transfer  or  convey  to  the 
several  SUtes.  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, or  any  political  subdivision  or  Instru- 
menUllty  thereof,  surplus  property  deter- 
mined oy  the  Attorney  General  to  be  re- 
quired for  correctional  facility  use  by  the 
authorized  transferee  or  grantee  under  an 
appropriate  program  or  project  for  the  care 
or  rehabilitation  of  criminal  offenders  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General.  Transfers 
or  conveyance  under  this  authority  shall  be 
made  by  the  Administrator  without  mone- 
tary consideration  to  the  United  SUtes. 

"(2)  The  deed  of  conveyance  of  any  sur- 
plus real  property  disposed  of  under  the 
provisions  of  this  subsection— 


"'(A)  shall  provide  that  all  such  property 
shall  be  used  and  maintained  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  it  was  conveyed  In  perpetui- 
ty, and  that  in  the  event  the  property  ceases 
to  be  used  or  maintained  for  that  purpose, 
all  or  any  portion  of  the  property  shall,  in 
its  then  existing  condition,  at  the  option  of 
the  United  States,  revert  to  the  United 
States;  and 

""(B)  may  contain  such  additional  terms, 
reservations,  restrictions,  and  conditions  as 
may  be  determined  by  the  Administrator  to 
be  necessary  to  safeguard  the  interests  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(3)  With  respect  to  surplus  real  property 
conveyed  pursuant  to  this  subsection,  the 
Administrator  is  authorized  and  directed— 

"(A)  to  determine  and  enforce  compliance 
with  the  terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and 
restrictions  conUlned  In  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made; 

"(B)  to  reform,  correct,  or  amend  any 
such  instrument  by  the  execution  of  a  cor- 
rective reformative  or  amendatory  Instru- 
ment where  necessary  to  correct  such  In- 
strument or  to  conform  such  transfer  to  the 
requirements  of  applicable  law;  and 

"(C)  to  (i)  grant  releases  from  any  of  the 
terms,  conditions,  reservations,  and  restric- 
tions contained  In.  and  (ID  convey,  quit- 
claim, or  release  to  the  transferee  or  other 
eligible  user  any  right  or  interest  reservied 
to  the  United  SUtes  by  any  instrument  by 
which  such  transfer  was  made,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  the  property  so  transferred  no 
longer  serves  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
transferred,  or  that  such  release,  convey- 
ance, or  quitclaim  deed  will  not  prevent  ac- 
complishment of  the  purpose  for  which 
such  property  was  so  transferred:  Provided, 
That  any  such  release,  conveyance,  or  quit- 
claim deed  may  be  granted  on.  or  made  sub- 
ject to,  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he  or 
she  shall  deem  necessary  to  protect  or  ad- 
vance the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes.". 

Sec.  802.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(o)  of  section  203  of  the  Federal  Property 
and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended  (40  U.8.C.  484(o)),  is  further 
amended  by  revising  the  first  sentence  of 
such  subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"(o)  The  Administrator  with  respect  to 
personal  property  donated  under  subsection 
(J)  of  this  section  and  with  respect  to  per- 
sonal or  real  property  transferred  or  con- 
veyanced  under  subsection  (p)  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  the  head  of  each  executive  agency 
disposing  of  real  property  under  subsection 
(k)  of  this  section,  shall  submit  during  the 
calendar  quarter  following  the  close  of  each 
fiscal  year  a  report  to  the  Senate  (or  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  if  the  Senate  is  not 
In  session)  and  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (or  to  the  Clerk  of  the  House  if  the 
House  is  not  in  session)  showing  the  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  all  personal  property  so  donated 
and  of  all  real  property  so  disposed  of 
during  the  preceding  fiscal  year."'. 
TITLE  IX-MISCELLANEOUS  CRIMINAL 
JUSTICE  IMPROVEMENTS 
Part  A 
Sec.  901.  (a)  Chapter  95  of  title  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  n*^.  sec- 
tions 1952A  and  1952B.  following  section 
1952.  as  follows: 

••§  1952A.  Use  of  IntersUte  commerce  facili- 
ties In  the  conmiission  of  murder-for-hire 
"(a)  Whoever  travels  in  or  causes  another 
(including  the  Intended  victim)  to  travel  in 
intersUte  or  foreign  commerce,  or  uses  or 
causes  another  (including  the  intended 
victim)  to  use  the  mail  or  any  facility  in 
intersUte  or  foreign  commerce,  with  intent 


that  a  murder  be  committed  in  violation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  SUtes 
as  consideration  for  the  receipt  of  anything 
of  pecuniary  value  or  for  a  promise  to  pay 
anything  of  pecimiary  value,  shall  be  fined 
not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both;  and  if  person- 
al injury  results,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $20,000  and  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  twenty  years,  or  both;  and  if  death  re- 
sults, shall  be  subject  to  imprisonment  for 
any  term  of  years  or  by  life  Imprisonment, 
or  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $50,000,  or 
both. 
""(b)  As  used  In  this  section— 
""(1)  "anything  of  pecuniary  value"  means 
anything  of  value  in  the  form  of  money,  a 
negotiable  instrument,  a  commercial  inter- 
est, or  anything  else  the  primary  signifi- 
cance of  which  Is  economic  advantage;  and 

"'(2)  "facility  of  IntersUte  commerce"  In- 
cludes means  of  transportation  and  commu- 
nication.". 

"il952B.  Violent  crimes  in  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing activity 

"(a)  Whoever,  as  consideration  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  or  as  consideration  for  a  promise  or 
agreement  to  pay  anything  of  pecuniary 
value  from  an  enterprise  engaged  in  racket- 
eering activity,  or  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
entrance  to  or  maintaining  or  Increasing  po- 
sition In  an  enterprise  engaged  In  racket- 
eering activity,  murders,  kidnaps,  malms,  as- 
saults with  a  dangerous  weapon,  commits 
assault  resulting  in  serious  bodily  injury 
upon,  or  threatens  to  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence against  any  individual  In  violation  of 
the  laws  of  any  State  or  the  United  SUtes. 
or  attempU  or  conspires  so  to  do,  shall  be 
punished— 

"(1)  for  murder  or  kidnapping,  by  impris- 
onment for  any  term  of  years  or  for  life  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $50,000.  or  both; 

""(2)  for  maiming,  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  thirty  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $30,000.  or  both; 

'"(3)  for  assault  with  a  dangerous  weapon 
or  assault  resulting  In  serious  bodily  Injury, 
by  Imprisonment  for  not  more  than  twenty 
years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $20,000,  or 
both; 

"(4)  for  threatening  to  conunlt  a  crime  of 
violence,  by  Imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  five  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000.  or  both; 

"(5)  for  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
commit  murder,  by  Imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  ten  years  or  a  fine  of  not  more 
than  $10,000,  or  both;  and 

"(6)  for  attempting  or  conspiring  to 
commit  a  crime  Involving  maiming,  assault 
with  a  dangerous  weapon,  or  assault  result- 
ing in  serious  bodily  injury,  by  imprison- 
ment for  not  more  than  three  years  or  a 
fine  of  not  more  than  $3,000.  or  both. 
'"(b)  As  used  in  this  section— 
""(1)  racketeering  activity"  has  the  mean- 
ing set  forth  in  section  1961  of  this  title;  and 
"(2)  enterprise'  Includes  any  partnership, 
corporation,  association,  or  other  legal 
entity,  and  any  union  or  group  of  individ- 
uals associated  in  fact  although  not  a  legal 
entity,  which  is  engaged  in,  or  the  activities 
of  which  affect,  intersUte  or  foreign  com- 
merce.". 

(b)  The  analysis  at  the  beginning  of  the 
chapter  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  item 
relating  to  section  1952  the  following: 
"'1952A.  Use  of  IntersUte  commerce  facili- 
ties    in     the    commission     of 
murder-for-hlre. 
"'1952B.  Violent  crimes  In  aid  of  racketeer- 
ing activity.". 
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PaktB 
8k.  902.  The  Tariff  Act  of  1930  (19  U.S.C. 
1202  et  aeg.)  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  Section  607  (19  UJS.C.  1607)  is  amend- 
ed by- 

(1)  stiUKing  out  "$10,000"  in  the  caption 
and  in  the  first  place  it  appears  in  the  text 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000";  and 

(2)  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "For 
purpoMs  of  this  section  and  section  610  of 
this  Act,  merchandise  the  importation  of 
which  is  prohibited  shall  be  held  not  to 
exceed  $100,000  in  value.  For  purposes  of 
section  612  of  this  Act,  merchandise  the  im- 
pOrUtion  of  which  is  prohibited  shall  be 
held  not  to  exceed  $10,000.". 

(b)  Section  608  (10  UJS.C.  1608)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  "or  of  ten  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  articles  so  claimed, 
whichever  is  greater"  after  "of  $250". 

(c)  Section  610  (19  U.S.C.  1610)  is  amend- 
ed by  strilLing  out  "$10,000"  each  place  It 
ivpears  in  the  caption  and  text  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "$100,000". 

PartC 
Sbc.  903.  Section  844  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (f),  following  the  words 
"by  means  of  an  explosive",  Insert  "or  fire". 

(2)  In  subsection  (i).  following  the  words 
"by  means  of  an  explosive"  Insert  "or  fire". 

PartD 

Sec.  904.  Section  2510  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (10),  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (11),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(12)  'surreptitious  entry'  means  a  physi- 
cal entry  upon  a  private  place  or  premises  to 
install,  repair,  reposition,  replace,  or  remove 
any  electronic,  mechanical,  or  other  device, 
and  includes  both  covert  entry  and  entry  ef- 
fected by  means  of  a  ruse  or  subterfuge.". 

Sec.  90S.  Section  2518(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (e),  by  strilUng  out  "and" 
at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  in  paragraph  (f),  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(g)  a  statement  whether  surreptitious  en- 
tries are  required  to  carry  out  the  order.". 

Sxc.  906.  Section  2518(4)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (d),  by  striking  out  the 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (e),  by  strildng  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(f)  whether  surreptitious  entries  are  au- 
thorized or  approved  to  carry  out  the  order, 
and,  if  such  entries  are  authorized  or  ap- 
proved, the  identity  of  the  agency  author- 
ized to  make  the  surreptitious  entries.". 

Sbc.  907.  Section  2518(7)  of  that  title  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  paragraph  (a)  to  read  as 
foUows: 

"(a)  an  emergency  situation  exists  that  in- 
volves— 

"(i)  immediate  danger  of  death  or  serious 
physical  injury  to  any  person, 

"(U)  conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security  interest,  or 
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"(iU)  con  ipiratorial  activities  characteris- 
tic of  prgaqized  crime, 

that  requiiles  a  wire  or  oral  communication 
to  be  intercepted  before  an  order  authoriz- 
ing such  kterception  can,  with  due  dUi- 
gence,  be  o|>tained,  and";  and 

(2)  by  in^rting  a  comma  and  "and  may 
make  any  jsurreptltious  entry  required  to 
effect  su4h  interception,"  immediately 
before  "if  ab  appUcation  for  an  order". 

Sk.  908.,  Section  2519(1)  of  that  title  is 
amended— i 

(1)  by  iiKerting  immediately  after  para- 
graph (e)  tie  following: 

"(f)  the  net  that  surreptitious  entries  to 
carry  out  ttie  order  were  authorized  or  ap- 
proved;"; af  d 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraptis  (f )  and  (g) 
as  paragraplis  (g)  and  (h).  respectively. 

Sec.  909.  Section  2519(2)  of  that  title  is 


amended 
"(g)' 


i9 


Sic.  910. 


paragraph  (a)  by  striking  out 
and  1^  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(h)". 

Parte 

Section  5031  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Staies  Code  is  amended  by  strilUng 
the  word  "eighteenth"  both  places  it  ap- 
pears and  itiserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  word 
"seventeen^". 

Sec.  911.;  Section  5032  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended— 

(1)  by  stalking  out  the  word  "or"  preced- 
ing "(2)"  injthe  first  paragraph; 

(2)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  or  (3)  th^t  the  offense  charged  is  a  felony 
and  that  t)Kre  is  a  substantial  federal  inter- 
est in  the  case  or  the  offense  to  warrant  the 
exercise  of  federal  Jurisdiction.";  and 

(3)  in  tht  fourth  paragraph,  by  striking 
"punishablt  by  a  maximum  penalty  of  ten 
years  impr^nment  or  more,  life  imprison- 
ment or  daath,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"that  is  a  crime  of  violence  or  an  offense  de- 
scribed in  sections  841,  952(a),  955.  or  959  of 
title  21.";  and  in  the  same  paragraph,  strike 
out  "sixteen  "  and  "sixteenth  "  and  insert  in 
Ueu  therecE  "fourteen"  and  "fourteenth", 
respectivels. 

Sec.  912.|Section  5038  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
subsection  Id)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
the  followiag: 

"(d)  Unlis  a  juvenile  who  is  taken  into 
custody  is  ^prosecuted  as  an  adult  neither 
the  name  i>or  picture  of  any  Juvenile  shall 
be  made  public  by  any  medium  of  public  in- 
connection  with  a  juvenUe  de- 
roceeding.". 

PahtP 

iSection  1201  of  title  18  of  the 

Code  is  amended— 

:tion  (a)(3),  by  deleting  "or"  at 
reof; 

tion  (a)(4),  by  deleting  the 
the  end  thereof  and  substituting 


formation 
linquency  ] 


Sec.  913. 
United  SU( 

(l)insut 
the  end  th^ 

(2)  in  su 
comma  at 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  add 
subsection  ( 

"(5)  the 


ling  after  subsection  (a)(4)  a  new 
|a)(S)  to  read  as  follows: 
iperson  is  among  those  officers 
and  emplojtees  designated  in  section  1114  of 
this  title  knd  any  such  act  against  the 
person  is  dpne  wiiUe  the  person  is  engaged 
in,  or  on  aocount  of,  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,". 

Part  C 

Sec.  914.1  Chapter  7  of  title  18  of  the 
United  Staies  Code  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  sectiof  at  the  end  thereof  to  read  as 
follows: 


V 
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"S  115.  Influeiujlng,  impeding,  or  retaliating 
against  a  fedval  official  by  tlireatening  or 
injuring  a  fan^ily  member 

"(a)  Whoevee  assaults,  kidnaps,  or  mur- 
ders, or  attemi^ts  to  kidnap  or  murder,  or 
threatens  to  assault,  kidnap  or  murder  a 
member  of  tile  immediate  famUy  of  a 
United  SUtes  dfficial.  United  States  Judge, 
or  federal  law  enforcement  officer,  with 
intent  to  impede,  intimidate,  interfere  with, 
or  retaliate  against  such  official.  Judge  or 
law  enforcement  officer  whUe  he  is  engaged 
in  or  on  accoui|t  of  the  performance  of  his 
official  duties,  j#iaU  be  punished  as  provided 
in  subsection  (U. 

"(b)(1)  An  assault  in  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  puhished  as  provided  in  section 
lllof  thistitle;j 

"(2)  a  kidnai^ping  or  attempted  kidnap- 
of  this  section  shall  be  pun- 
led  in  section  1201  of  this 


ping  in  violatioi 
ished  as  provii 
title; 

"(3)  a  murdei 
lation  of  this 
provided  in 
title; 

"(4)  a  threat 
shall  be  pimish 


or  attempted  murder  in  vio- 

tion  shall  be  punished  as 

ions  1111  and  1113  of  this 


e  in  violation  of  this  title 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$5,000  or  imprisonment  for  a  term  of  not 
more  than  five  years,  or  both,  except  that 
imprisonment  fbr  a  threatened  assault  shall 
not  exceed  three  years. 

"(c)  As  used  i^  this  section,  the  term— 

"(1)  'federal  law  enforcement  officer' 
means  any  officer,  agent,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  authorized  by  law  or  by  a  gov- 
ernment agency  to  engage  in  or  supervise 
the  prevention]  detection,  investigation,  or 
prosecution  of  any  violation  of  federal 
criminal  law; 

"(2)  'immediai  e  family  member'  of  an  indi- 
vidual means— 

"(A)  his  spouie,  parent,  brother  or  sister, 
child,  or  persor  to  whom  he  stands  in  loco 
parentis;  or 

"(B)  any  othe  r  person  living  in  his  house- 
hold and  related  to  him  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage; 

"(3) 


United  S  tates  judge'  means  any  judi- 
cial officer  of  [the  United  States,  and  in- 
cludes a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and  a 
United  States  ntagistrate;  and 

"(4)  'United  jStates  official'  means  the 
President,  Pre«dent-elect,  Vice  President, 
Vice  President-«lect,  a  member  of  Congress, 
a  member-elect  of  Congress,  a  member  of 
the  executive  t^anch  who  is  the  head  of  a 
department  listM  in  5  U.S.C.  101,  or  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence.". 

I     PahtH 

Sec.  915.  Sedtion  31  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  in  the  defi- 
nition of  "motor  vehicle"  by-striking  out  "or 
passengers  and,  property;"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "i^ssengers  and  property,  or 
property  or  cargo;". 

I     PamI 

Sec.  916.  (a)  Section  207(a)  of  the  Curren- 
cy and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act 
(31  U.S.C.  lOSAa))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "a  civil  penalty  not  exceeding  $1,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "a  civil  penalty 
not  exceeding  $10,000". 

(b)  Section  209  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1058)  is  amendM  by  striking  out  "$1,000,  or 
imprisonment  ilot  more  than  one  year,  or 
both"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000, 
or  imprisonmeift  not  more  than  five  years, 
or  both". 

■    (c)  Section  2ll(a)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
1101(a))  is  ameiided- 
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PartK  schools,   religious  institutions,  and  pubUc, 

Sec.  919.  (a)  Chapter  19  of  title  18  of  the     private,   and  voluntary   assodaUons:   Now, 


(1)  by  inserting  ",  or  attempts  to  transport 

or  cause  to  i)e  transported,"  after  "trans-        „^.  „^_.  ,_,  ^ ^ 

ports  or  causes  to  l>e  transported"  in  para-  united  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at     therefore,  be  it                                 ,  .^    _, 

graph  (1);  and  the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  section:           Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Con- 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  an  amount  exceed-  ,.,  373.  goliciUtion  to  Commit  Crime  of  Vio-  f  ^^J^^.'il*  ^he*  Ur^t^^nT^ 
ing  $5,000  "  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "in  i™„  a  declaration  by  the  UnitedNatlons  of  an 
an  nmniint  Pxr^pHineiiOOOO"                                                                                                  ._         International  Year  Against  Drug  Abuse. 

(TSon  Sf^f  suS^Act  (31  use  '<«'>  OiTEHSE.-Whoever,  with  tatent  that  ,^,  T^e  Secretary   of  the  Semite  shaU 

iins?i.^lnHJ  another  person  engage  in  conduct  constitut-  transmit  copies  of  this  resoluUon  to  the 

ll05)lsamenaea-           ,.        ,      ,^            ^  ing  a  federal  crime  of  violence,  and  under  president 

(1)  by  redesignatmg  subsection  (b)  as  sub-  cireumstances  strongly  corroborative  of  that  '^"»'"""'- 

section  (c);  and  intent,  solicits,  commands,  induces,  or  other-  *^**^  " 

(2)  by  inserting  the  foUowing  new  subsec-  ,^,^gi^  endeavors  to  persuade  such  other  Sec.  922(a)  Part  D  of  the  Controlled  Sub- 
tion  after  subsection  (a):  person  to  engage  in  such  conduct,  shaU  be     stances  Act  is  amended  by  adding  after  sec- 

"(b)   A   customs   officer   may   stop   and  imprisoned   not   more    than   one-half   the  tion  405  the  foUowing  new  section: 

search,  without  a  search  warrant,  a  vehicle,  maximum  term  of  imprisonment  or  fined  "distributiok  in  or  wear  schools 

vessel,  aircraft,  or  other  conveyance,  enve-  not  more  than  one-half  the  maximum  fine  ,.                            .        nemon  who  violates 

lope  or  other  container,  or  person  entering  prescribed  for  the  punishment  of  the  crime  f«^  40  u»  v  n  bvdtet^^hw  a  «>ntroUed 

or  departing  from  the  United  SUtes  with  re-  solicited,  or  both;  or  if  the  crime  solicited  is  '^vl'SCi^^^^J^on  JT  ^?hKeThoS«md 

spect  to  which  or  whom  the  officer  has  rea-  punishable  by  death,  shall  be  imprisoned  ',^'^'*tS'e    re^'  p'ro^rty   ^mjrte^a 

sonable  cause  to  believe  there  is  a  monetary  for  not  more  than  twenty  years.  nlfhUr  or  oriv^el^mmta^  oriScoXry 

instrument  being  transported  in  violation  of  .,5,  At^kmatxve  Detense.-U  is  an  af-  ^^^^^  ^  Pj^'J^  ^'T^wS  ta  ^Sn 

section  231.".  firmative  defense  to  a  prosecution  under  T^V)  DunlshaWe  (1)  by  a  term  of  imprison- 

"(e)(1)  Chapter  1  of  such  Act  is  amended  thte  section  that,  under  circumstances  mani-  *^" /''l^rfin?  or  both  ud  tot^ceTlSrtau- 

by  adding  the  foUowing  new  section  at  the  testing  a  yolunUxy  and  complete  renuncl-  ^hTr^^'J^I^YiorMUb)  of  S^tiSt  «d 

end  thereof:  atlon  of  his  criminal  intent   the  defendimt  ^j,  at  least  twice  any  special  parole  term  au- 

"»  214.  Rewards  for  Informant  PT^i*^  *^*  '"'JT^,   ^.?  J^iLt^  .^^  thorized  by  section  401(b)  for  a  first  offense 

"(a)  The  Secreury  may  pay  a  reward  to  '^i^t^J'TT^^i^.^  T^ToVS.  involving  the  same  controlled  subsUnce  and 

^Ton^^Klirtirr^vS^f^iSmrai  T^V.  t^^^  Z^l^^.^^Tl.  ""r^y    pen«n    who    violates    secUon 

fine,  civil  penalty,  or  forfeiture,  which  ex-  ^iSt?tute  aSouTer^rtl^  or  LioT^  ^OKaKl)  by  distributing  a  controUed  sub- 

ceeds  $50,000.  for  a  violation  of  this  title.  s^i„  objJ^ive  If  thr^fendant  nSses  the  stance  in  or  on,  or  within  one  thousand  feet 

•"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  determine  the  ^I'^ativedeftnse  at  triad    t^^  of ,  the  real  property  comprising  a  pubUc  or 

amount  of  a  reward  under  this  section.  The  h«™e  burden  ^proving  the^^^^           by  a  P^vate    el*nentary    or    secondary    school 

Secretary  may  not  award  more  than  25  per  5reJ^nder«^^  of  threTdenc^  ^f^*'  »  P^^^  convictionor  convictions  under 

centum  of  the  net  amount  of  the  fine,  pen-  '''^(^"^f/^XVlt  is  not  a  de-  «"'»«="''«  '^' ^''^  ^'^l.^^J^^, 

alty,    or   forfeiture   coUected   or   $250,000,  fen^' ifTprosecution  under  this  section  ^'^^'^ 'l^  ^\!^^^"^,?L^^^T^^r^J^^ 

whichever  is  less.  that  the  pereon  solicited  could  not  be  con-  ««»  than  three  years  ««f  J^^  more  thM 

"(c)  An  officer  or  employee  of  the  United  ^^^ted  of  «ie  crime  because  he  lacked  the  t*e"ty  years  and  <2    at  iMst  three  Uma 

SUtes,  a  SUte,  or  a  local  government  who  state  o?  mind  required  for  the  commission  ^Pf, ^fP^^^^l    ^™    ^"'^^I^„,  nf f.^  i„ 

provides  information  described  in  subsection  of  the  crime,  bemuse  he  was  incompetent  or  «l<b)  for  a  ^^^'^  ^^^^^t'^f^l^^^J^^'^^;, 

la)  in  the  performance  of  official  duties  is  °!resinsible,  or  because  he  is  immune  from  solving  the  same  controlled  substance  and 

not  eligible  for  a  reward  under  this  section,  prosecution    or   otherwise   not   subject    to  ^]^f°^^  ,.     ^„  „,  .„„  „nt*n«.  imnosod 

"(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri-  prosecution".  <•=>  ^"  ^i^^ ,^  °  , ^^J^u^^^ri^^ 

ated  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  '^Tb)  Chapter  1  of  title  18  of  the  United  under  subsection  (b)  ^."f^'V^  °^^^''«^ 

out  the  provisions  of  this  section. ".  states  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  tion  of  such  sentence  sh^  ^^^"i'^^n^ 

•  '^'^^^^r^v^IdTririo^^r^n^w  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  foUows:  ^.l^rrrt^^Sid^  s^.;^iS(^sh£l 

|s  amended  by  «*^u^  t^heJoUovring  new  ..5  ^g  ^rime  of  Violence  Defined  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^16  for  parole  under  section  4202 

item  after  the  item  relating  to  section  213.             .^^ept  as  otherwise  expressly  provided,  Cf  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code  until 

"214.  Rewards  for  informants.".  ^g   used   in   this   title   "crime   of   violence'  the  individual  has  served  the  minimum  sen- 

Sec.  917.  Section  1961(1)  of  title  18,  United  means—                   •^  tence  required  by  such  subsection." 

SUtes  Code,  is  amended—                                        "(1)  an  offense  that  has  an  element  of  the  (b)  Section  401(b)  of  such  Act  (21  VJS.C. 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  after  "(relating  to  offense  the  use,  attempted  use.  or  threat-  84i(t)))  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  405A" 
embezzlement  from  union  funds), ";  and  ened    use    of    physical    force    against    the  after  "405  ". 

(2)  by  inserting  before  the  semicolon  at  person  or  property  of  another;  or  (c)  Section  401(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
the  end  thereof  the  following:  ■.  or  (E)  any  "<2)  any  other  offense  that  is  a  felony  and  ^y  inserting  "or  405A  "  after  "405  "  each 
act  which  is  indicUble  under  the  Currency  that,  by  its  nature,  involves  a  substantial  place  u  occurs. 

and  Foreign  Transactions  Reporting  Act".  risk  that  physical  force  against  the  person  (j,  section  405  of  such  Act  (21  U.S.C.  845) 

.  or  property  of  another  may  be  used  m  the  j^  amended  by  striking  out  "Any"  in  subsec- 

*^*'*^ ''  course  of  committing  the  offense.".  tions  (a)  and  (b)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 

Sec.  918.  (a)  Chapter  103  of  title  18  of  the                                       p^^  l  of   "Except   as   provided   in   section   405A, 

United  States  Code  is  amended  by  adding  at                                        ^^^^  ^j  ^,^j^  ^g  ^^  ^^^  any", 

the  end  thereof  a  new  section  as  follows.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  j^  amended  by  adding  Part  O 

"5  2118.  Robbery  of  a  Pharmacy  after  the  word  "arson  "  the  words  "escape,  g^  ggs.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 

"■(a)  Whoever  takes  property  from  a  phar-  murder,  kidnapping,  treason,  espionage,  sab-  yjgjon  of  this  Act,  aU  contracts  entered  into 

macy  or  a  person  registered  with  the  Drug  otage,".  pursuant  to  the  authority  granted  in  this 

Enforcement  Administration  under  section                                      Part  M  Act  shall  be  effective  for  any  fiscal   year 

302  of  the  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21        g^  921(a).  Whereas  the  problem  of  drug  only  to  such  an  extent  or  in  such  amounts 

U.S.C.  822)  by  foree  or  violence,  or  by  in-  abuse  continues  to  worsen  in  most  parte  of  as  are  provided  in  ^propriation  Acte. 

timidation,  shall  be  impriMned  for  not  more  ^j^^  ^q^,^.  violekt  Crime  aiid  Drug  EmroRCKiiniT 

than  ten  years,  or  fined  not  more  tnan        whereas  the  number  of  drug  abusers  has  iKPRovEMZirTS  Act  or  1982 

$5,000,  or  both.  risen  and  abuse  has  spread  geographicaUy;  .^^  t_baii.  BKroBii 

""(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term        whereas  the  number,  variety,  and  potency  '"*^      ""*"  "*™  .  . 

•property'    means   a  controUed   substance,  q,  luicitly  used  narcotics,  drugs,  and  pyscho-  This  tiUe  of  the  biU  contains  provisions 

consisting  of  a  nareotic,  amphetamine,  or  tropic  substances  have  increased;  essentially  the  same  as  S.  1554  (pending  on 

barbiturate   that   is   listed   in   Schedules   I        whereas  iUicit  production  has  expanded  the  Senate  calendar:  Senate  Report  97-317). 

through  IV  esUblUhed  by  section  202  of  the  and  trafficking  flourishes;  and  It  amends  the  BaU  Reform  Act  of  1966  to, 

ControUed  Substances  Act  (21  U.S.C.  812). ".        whereas  a  declaration  by  the  United  Na-  among  other  things,  (1)  permit  danger  to 

(b)  The  analysis  for  chapter  103  of  title  18  tions  of  an  International  Year  Against  Drug  the  community  to  be  considered  in  deter- 

of  the  United  SUtes  Code  is  amended  by  Abuse  would  serve  as  a  catalyst  for  interest  mining    whether    to    release    a    defendant 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following:  and  action  at  all  international  levels  Involv-  pending  trial,  or.  if  release  is  appropriate,  in 

"2118.  Robbery  of  a  phannacy.".  in«  families,  communities,  neighborhoods,  determining  conditions  for  release;  (2)  tight- 
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en  significantly  the  criteria  for  post-convic- 
tion release  pending  sentencing  and  appeal; 
(3)  provide  procedure  for  revocation  of  re- 
lease and  contempt  of  court  prosecution  for 
coBunltUng  a  crime  while  on  release:  (4) 
provide  consecutive  sentences  for  crimes 
committed  on  pretrial  release;  and  (5)  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  ball  jumping.  It  also 
includes  a  presumption  that  a  particular  In- 
dividual Is  a  danger  to  the  community  if  he 
committed  a^ serious  drug  trafficking  offense 
or  used  a  firearm  In  a  violent  crime. 

There  are  safeguards  to  ensure  that  due 
process  rights  of  individuals  are  protected. 
A  hearing  before  a  Judicial  officer  is  re- 
quired. The  defendant  has  a  right  to  coun- 
sel, to  present  information  and  witnesses,  to 
be  given  written  findings  or  sUtement  of 
condltlcms.  and  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf. 
Tmur  II— wiTifEss-vicnif  photxctior 

This  title  is  substantially  the  same  as  S. 
2420  introduced  earlier  this  Congress  by 
Senators  Heinz.  Laxalt.  and  39  of  their  col- 
leagues. It  would  require  a  presentence 
report  to  include  a  "victim  impact  state- 
ment" to  advise  the  judge  on  this  Important 
factor  in  sentencing  the  defendant.  It  would 
make  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  6  years  or  $26,000.  or  both,  to 
hinder,  harm,  annoy,  or  injure  any  victim  or 
witness  who  is  involved  In  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice process.  It  also  makes  It  a  crime  to  re- 
taliate against  a  witness  or  victim  after  the 
completion  of  the  criminal  justice  process. 

The  Attorney  General  is  given  additional 
authority  to  relocate  and  protect  witnesses, 
to  reimburse  witnesses  for  expenses,  and  to 
institute  a  civil  action  to  restrain  a  person 
from  intimidating  a  victim  or  Witness.  Final- 
ly, there  is  a  provision  that  would  permit  a 
civil  cause  of  action  by  a  victim  against  the 
United  States  for  personal  injury  or  proper- 
ty loss  caused  by  a  dangerous  person  at 
large  in  the  community  due  to  the  gross 
negligence  of  an  employee  or  agent  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

TITLE  III— COMPRXHXIfSIVK  DRUG  PEMALTIKS 
AMXNDIIEIfTS 

This  title  is  drawn  from  a  number  of  bills 
that  have  already  been  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  from  commenU  by  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  has  at  least  four 
significant  features:  (1 )  it  Increases  substan- 
tially the  fine  levels  for  drug  trafficking;  (2) 
it  Increases  significantly  the  penalties  for 
trafficking  In  large  amounts  of  the  most 
dangerous  drugs;  (3)  It  Increases  the  penal- 
ties for  offenses  involving  the  most  danger- 
ous non-narcotic  drugs,  such  as  LSD.  PCP. 
and  the  amphetamines,  to  bring  them  into 
line  with  the  penalties  for  offenses  involv- 
ing narcotics,  such  as  heroin  and  the  opi- 
ates: and  (4)  it  cures  certain  inconsistencies 
between  the  Control  Substances  Act  and 
the  Controlled  Substances  Import  and 
Export  Act  and  permlto  SUte  and  foreign 
felony  drug  convictions  to  be  considered 
under  the  enhanced  sentencing  provisions 
for  repeat  drug  offenders. 

TITLB  IV— PROTBCTIOM  Or  PEOERAI.  OPPICIALS 

This  title  is  identical  to  S.  907  (Senate 
Report  97-320)  as  it  passed  the  Senate.  It 
amends  sections  351  and  1751  of  title  18. 
United  States  Code,  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  certain 
senior  White  House  officials,  a  member  of 
the  cabinet  and  his  next  In  command,  and  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

TITLE  v— sentehcing  reform 

This  title  incorporates  the  basic  and 
widely-supported  sentencing  provisions  of 
the  criminal  code  bill  (See  Senate  Report 


97-307)  which  made  fundamental  changes 
in  the  sentelicing  system  of  current  law. 

The  majtt-  features  Include  for  the  first 
time  setting  forth  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing and  changing  the  sentencing  system  to  a 
determinate  system,  with  no  parole  and  lim- 
ited good  tl|ne  credits.  A  seven-memt>er  sen- 
tencing (x>itunisslon  would  be  responsible, 
subject  to  review  by  Congress,  for  promul- 
gating sentencing  guidelines  for  the  courts 
to  use  in  (^termining  an  appropriate  sen- 
tence. The  eourt  must  explain  the  basis  for 
sentences  qutelde  the  guidelines.  The  de- 
fendant may  appeal  a  sentence  more  le- 
nient, than  the  applicable  guideline.  So- 
called  "safety  net"  provisions  are  Included 
to  provide,  fefter  service  of  a  specified  por- 
tion of  the  sentence,  an  opportunity  for 
review  and  tnodif  Icatlon  of  a  long  sentence 
in  unusual  (ircumstances. 

TITL#  VI— CRIMINAL  PORTEITURE 

This  title  is  substantially  Identical  to  the 
Administration  proposal  in  S.  2320,  designed 
to  strengthen  the  current  criminal  forfeit- 
ure provisions  relating  to  racketeering  and 
drug  trafficking  offenses.  This  title  would, 
among  other  things.  (1)  make  It  clear  that 
proceeds  of  racketeering  activity  are  forfeit- 
able and  dfefines  with  greater  specificity 
other  typesi  of  property  currently  forfeit- 
able property,  or  Its  equivalent  value,  not- 
withstanding efforts  to  conceal,  transfer,  or 
remove  the  forfeitable  property;  (3)  provide 
judicial  po^fer  to  issue  appropriate  prein- 
dictment  protective  orders;  (4)  provide  for 
orderly  coitsideration  and  disposition  of 
third-party  claims;  (5)  extend  criminal  for- 
feiture to  411  serious  drug  trafficking  of- 
fenses by  enacting  provisions  parallel  to 
RICO  for  f^ony  drug  violations;  and  (6)  es- 
tablish a  pilot  program  to  set  aside  25  per- 
cent of  the  I  funds  realized  through  forfeit- 
ure under  tl^e  drug  laws  for  awards  relating 
to  obtaining  Information  and  assistance  to 
facilitate  fotfeiture. 

TITLE  VII-  IlfSAMITY  DEPERSE  AlTD  MENTAL 
CO  KPETENCY  AMENDMENTS 

This  title  contains  the  non-controversial 
modernized  procedural  provisions  In  sub- 
chapter B  ol  chapter  36  of  the  criminal  code 
bill  (See  S^ate  Report  97-307)  Impacting 
on  mentally  ill  persons  in  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal justice  ^stem.  One  feature  of  this  part 
of  the  title  closes  a  l(X)phole  In  current  law 
by  providing  a  Federal  commitment  proce- 
dure for  a!  dangerous  Federal  defendant 
found  not  glillty  by  reason  of  insanity  if  no 
SUte  will  c<inmit  him. 

One  aspe<K  of  this  title  patterned  on  S. 
1558.  but  not  Included  In  the  criminal  code 
bill,  would  replace  the  current  Federal  In- 
sanity defense  with  a  narrower  defense  ap: 
plicable  only  to  those  individuals  who  were 
so  mentally  ill  that  they  could  not  form  the 
mental  state  required  for  the  crime. 

TITLE  VI  j- 

This  title  lis  identical  to  S.  1422  (Senate 
Report  97-3122).  pending  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar. It  prpvides  authority  for  the  Admin- 
istrator of  t|ie  General  Services  Administra- 
tion to  convey  to  State  and  l<x»l  govern- 
ments surplus  Federal  property  determined 
by  the  Attohiey  General  to  be  required  for 
use  as  an  authorized  correctional  facility. 
The  transfer  would  be  without  reimburse- 
ment to  the  Federal  government.  The  g;ov- 
emment  would  be  able  to  determine  condi- 
tions for  the  conveyance  and  retain  a  rever- 
sionary int^est  If  it  can  be  shown  that  It  Is 
in  the  interest  of  the  United  States  to  doso. 


-SURPLUS  PEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AMENDMENTS 


portant, 

to  improve  the 
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TITLE  IX— MISa  LLANEOnS  CRIMINAL  JUSTICE 
I IPROVKMSNTS 

This  title  is  nade  up  of  a  number  of  im- 
but  relatively  minor,  amendments 
ability  of  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  deal  more  effectively  with  vio- 
lent crime  and  drug  offenses.  It  includes: 

Murder  for  hire  based  on  Travel  Act  juris- 
diction; J 

Crimes  of  violence  in  aid  of  racketeering 
activity; 

Expand  explo^ves  offenses  to  cover  arson; 

Administrative  forfeiture  procedures  for 
property  valued  at  less  than  $100,000: 

Permit  emergency  electronic  surveillance 
in  life  endangerifig  situations: 

Strengthen  federal  Juvenile  justice  provi- 
sions: 

Extend  kidnapping  jurisdiction  to  protect 
federal  officials!  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  1114  if 
connected  with  performance  of  official 
duties: 

Protection  of  j  the  immediate  families  of 
certain  federal  lofficials  from  acte  of  vio- 
lence perpetrated  to  coerce  action  by  or  re- 
taliate against  sitch  official: 

Expand  the  offenses  relating  to  destruc- 
tion of  Interstate  motor  vehicles  to  include 
cargo  carrying  vehicles; 

Amendments  to  the  currency  and  foreign 
transactions  reporting  act  to  enhance  the 
anti-drug  trafficking  provisions: 

Robbery  of  a  pharmacy  of  a  controlled 
substance: 

Make  it  a  cririe  to  solicit  the  commission 
of  a  federal  crime  of  violence: 

Expand  the  list  of  dangerous  crimes  appli- 
cable to  felony^murder  to  include  escape, 
murder,  kidnapoing.  treason,  espionage,  and 
sabotage: 

Increase  the  I  penalties  for  distributing 
controlled  substances  in  or  on,  or  within 
1,000  feet  of.  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school; 

Congressional 
United  Nations 
Drug  Abuse. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  XMt  bill  be  printed  follow- 
ing the  text  of  the  bill. 

There  beingj  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  tfie  Record,  as  follows: 
Section-by-SbctIon  Analysis— S.  2572,  the 

Violent  Criic  and  Drug  Enforcement 

Improvements  Iact 

I— bail  reform 

niTt}dw:Uon 

ill  substantially  revises  the 

of  1966  (18  U.S.C.  3146  et 

with  only  minor  modifica- 
tions, on  S.  1554  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  i(S.  Rept.  No.  97-317.  97th 
Cong.,  2d  Sess.  (1982)).  The  purpose  of  this 
title  is  to  address  such  problems  as  the  need 
to  consider  coi^unity  safety  in  setting 
nonfinanclal  coitdltions  of  release,  the  need 
to  expand  the  liet  of  statutory  release  condi- 
tions, the  need  tp  permit  the  pretrial  deten- 
tion of  defendants  as  to  whom  no  conditions 
of  release  will  4ssume  their  appearance  at 
trial  or  assure  the  safety  of  the  conununlty 
or  of  other  persons,  the  need  for  a  more  ap- 
propriate basis  for  deciding  on  post-convic- 
tion release,  the  need  to  permit  temporary 
detention  of  per^ns  who  are  arrested  while 
on  a  form  of  cj>ndltional  release,  and  the 
need  to  provide  |>rocedures  for  revocation  of 
release  for  violation  of  a  condition  of  re- 
lease. 


resolution     to     promote 
International  Year  against 


Title  I  of  the 
Ball  Reform  Ac 
seq.)  and  is  b 
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Clearly,   the  most  fundamental   part  of 
this  title  is  its  provision  for  pretrial  deten- 
tion based  on  defendant  dangerousness.  The 
Judiciary  Committees  Report  on  S.  1554  (S. 
Rept.  No.  97-317,  supra)  contains  an  exten- 
sive  discussion   of   the   pretrial   detention 
Issue  and  should  be  referred  to  for  a  fuller 
discussion  of  this  matter.  Briefly,  in  deter- 
mining   that    federal    bail    laws    must    be 
amended  to  give  the  courts  the  authority  to 
deny  release  to  the  minority  of  defendants 
who  are  so  dangerous  that  no  form  of  condi- 
tional release  would  be  sufficient  to  reason- 
ably assure  the  safety  of  the  community  or 
other  persons,  the  Committee  reached  the 
following  conclusions.   First,   as  a  general 
matter,  considerations  of  defendant  danger- 
ousness should  be  placed  on  an  equal  f(X>t- 
ing  with  currently  permitted  considerations 
of  risk  of  flight.  Second,  the  commission  of 
crimes  by  those  released  on  bail  Is  a  serious 
problem  that  can  and  should  be  addressed 
In  federal  law.  Third,  Judges  can.  with  an  ac- 
ceptable degree  of  accuracy,  identify  that 
minority  of  defendants  who  pose  such  a 
danger  to  others  that  no  form  of  conditional 
release  is  appropriate.  Fourth,  pretrial  de- 
tention based  on  dangerousness  Is  not  un- 
constitutional if  appropriately  limited  In  ap- 
plication and  if  available  only  In  the  frame- 
work of  reasonable  procedural  safeguards. 
Fifth,  it  is  likely  that  a  substantial  number 
of  dangerous  federal  defendants  are  now  de- 
tained pending  trial  through  the  use  of  high 
money  bond,  and  this  practice,  to  the  extent 
that  it  exists,  may  be  effectively  replaced  by 
a  carefully  drawn  pretrial  detention  statute 
that  would  not  only  permit  the  courts  to  ad- 
dress the  Issue  of  defendant  dangerousness 
squarely  and  honestly,  but  would  also  be 
fairer  to  defendants  than  the  use  of  money 
bond  to  achieve  detention  of  particularly 
dangerous  defendants. 

While  the  pretrial  detention  provision  and 
certain  other  aspects  of  this  title  represent 
a  departure  from  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of 
1966.  many  of  the  improvements  worked  by 
that  Act  have  been  retained. 

//.  SecLion-by-»ection  analysis 
Set  out  below  is  a  brief  section-by-sectlon 
analysis  of  title  I.  The  section-by-section 
analysis  in  the  Judiciary  Committee's  report 
on  S.  1554  should  be  consulted  for  a  more 
in-depth  description  of  these  provisions. 

Section  101 
1  Section  101  provides  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Ball  Reform  Act  of  1982." 
Section  102 
Section  102  repeals  current  sections  3141 
through    3151    of   title    18,    United   SUtes 
Code,  and  Inserts  in  their  place  new  sections 
3141  through  3150.  Each  of  these  new  sec- 
tions is  analyzed  below: 

Section  3141.  Release  and  Detention 
Authority  Generally 
This  section,  like  current  18  U.S.C.  3141. 
specifies  which  judicial  officers  have  the  au- 
thority to  order  the  release  or  detention  of 
persons  pending  trial  (subsection  (a))  or 
pending  sentence  or  appeal  (subsection  (b)). 
The  authority  set  out  in  current  law  has. 
with  only  two  minor  modifications,  been 
carried  forward. 

Section  3142.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 

Defendant  Pending  Trial 
This  section  makes  several  substantive 
changes  in  the  t>asic  provisions  of  the  Bail 
Reform  Act  of  1966.  That  Act  adopted  the 
concept  that  in  non-capital  cases  a  person  is 
to  be  ordered  released  under  the  minimum 
conditions  reasonably  required  to  assure  his 
presence  at  trial.  Danger  to  the  community 


and  the  protection  of  society  are  not  to  be 
considered  in  making  release  decisions 
under  current  law. 

Considerable  criticism  has  been  leveled  at 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  for  its  failure  to  recog- 
nize the  problem  of  crimes  committed  by 
those  on  pretrial  release.  (S.  Rept.  No.  97- 
317,  supra,  at  36-37.)  The  constrainte  of  the 
Bail  Reform  Act  prevent  the  courts  from 
imposing  conditions  of  release  geared 
toward  assuring  conununlty  safety,  or  from 
denying  release  to  those  defendants  who 
pose  an  especially  severe  risk  to  others.  It  is 
Intolerable  that  the  law  denies  Judges  the 
tools  to  make  honest  and  appropriate  deci- 
sions regarding  the  release  of  such  defend- 
ants. To  address  this  problem,  section  3142 
departs  from  current  law  In  two  significant 
ways.  First,  it  permits  an  assessment  of  a  de- 
fendant's dangerousness  in  setting  any  con- 
ditions of  release,  a  concept  that  has  been 
widely  supported.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-317. 
supra,  at  37.)  Second,  as  noted  above,  the 
courts  are  given  the  authority.  In  limited 
circumstances,  to  deny  release  to  defendants 
as  to  whom  even  the  most  stringent  form  of 
conditional  release  would  be  insufficient  to 
reasonably  assure  community  safety.  (The 
need  for  pretrail  detention  is  discussed  at 
length  In  the  report  on  S.  1554.  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-314,  supra;  see  especially  pp.  38-42.)  The 
core  pretrial  detention  provisions  of  section 
3142  are  set  out  in  subsections  (e)  and  (f). 
These  and  the  other  subsections  of  section 
3142  are  discussed  in  detail  below: 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  when  a 
person  charged  with  an  offense  is  brought 
before  a  Judicial  officer,  the  Judicial  officer 
is  to  pursue  one  of  four  alternative  courses 
of  action  set  out  in  subsections  (b)  through 
(e). 

Subsection  (b)  requires  the  Judicial  officer 
to  release  the  person  on  his  personal  recog- 
nizance or  upon  execution  of  an  unsecured 
appearance  bond  unless  he  determines  that 
such  release  (1)  will  not  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  person  or  (2)  will  en- 
danger the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the 
community.  As  in  current  law.  this  is  the  fa- 
vored form  of  release.  However,  unlike  cur- 
rent law.  this  provision  permits  a  consider- 
ation of  defendant  dangerousness.  If  re- 
leased pursuant  to  this  provision,  the  de- 
fendant is  subject  to  the  mandatory  condi- 
tion that  he  not  commit  another  offense 
while  on  release.  Those  released  pursuant  to 
the  conditions  enumerated  in  subsection  (c) 
are  subject  to  the  same  mandatory  condi- 
tion. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  if  the  Judicial 
officer  determines  that  release  on  personal 
recognizance  or  on  an  unsecured  appearance 
bond  will  not  give  the  necessary  assurances, 
he  is  to  release  the  person  pursuant  to  the 
least  restrictive  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  that  will  give  the  required  assur- 
ances concerning  appearance  and  communi- 
ty safety.  Except  for  financial  conditions  of 
release,  which  may  be  Imposed  only  to 
assure  the  defendant's  appearance,  any  of 
the  discretionary  conditions  of  release  set 
out  In  subsection  (c)(2)  may  be  Imposed  to 
assure  either  appearance  or  community 
safety.  These  discretionary  conditions  carry 
forward  those  now  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  3146. 
and  incorporate  nine  more. 

The  final  sentence  of  section  3142(c)  re- 
tains the  current  authority  set  forth  in  18 
U.S.C.  3146(e)  for  the  court  to  amend  the 
release  order  at  any  time. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  Judge  to  deUin 
a  defendant  for  a  period  of  up  to  ten  days  if 
the  person  was  arrested  while  already  on  a 
form  of  conditional  release,  such  as  bail. 


probation,  or  parole.  The  purpose  of  this 
provision  is  to  allow  the  govenunent  time  to 
notify  the  original  releasing  authorities  so 
that  they  may  take  whatever  action  may  be 
appropriate  in  light  of  the  defendant's 
arrest.  This  provision  is  iMsed  largely  on  a 
similar  provision  in  the  D.C.  Code.  (See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-317,  supra,  at  47-48.  for  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  provision.) 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f)  set  forth  the  find- 
ings and  procedures  that  are  required  for  an 
order  of  detention.  The  standard  for  an 
order  of  detention  is  contained  in  subsection 
(e).  which  provides  that  the  Judicial  officer 
Is  to  order  the  person  deuined  If,  after  a 
hearing  pursuant  to  subsection  (f ),  he  deter- 
mines that  no  condition  or  combination  of 
conditions  of  release  will  reasonably  assure 
the  appearance  of  the  defendant  as  required 
and  the  safety  of  any  other  person  and  the 
community.  The  facts  on  which  the  finding 
of  dangerousness  is  based  must,  under  sub- 
section (f).  be  supported  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence.  Thus,  this  sut>sectlon  not 
only  codifies  existing  authority  to  detain 
I>ersons  who  are  serious  flight  risks  or  who 
threaten  witnesses  or  Jurors,  but  also  cre- 
ates new  authority  to  detain  persons  who 
pose  especially  serious  dangers  to  communi- 
ty safety. 

Generally,  subsection  (e)  does  not  specify 
the  Idnds  of  Information  that  will  support 
the  findings  necessary  to  deny  release.  How- 
ever, it  does  specify  two  sets  of  cinnim- 
stances  which,  if  esUblished,  create  a  rebut- 
Uble  presumption  that  no  form  of  condi- 
tional release  will  be  adequate.  The  first  is 
where  the  defendant  has  a  history  of  having 
committed  a  serious  offense  while  on  re- 
lease. The  second  Is  where  the  defendant  is 
charged  (and  an  appropriate  probable  cause 
determination  is  made)  with  either  one  of 
the  most  serious  drug  trafficking  offenses  or 
the  use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of  a 
felony  (18  U.S.C.  924(c)).  Further  discussion 
of  these  rebutuble  presumptions  is  set  out 
in  S.  Rept.  No.  97-317.  supra,  at  49-50. 

Subsection  (f)  describes.  In  paragraphs  (1) 
through  (6).  the  circumstances  under  which 
a  detention  hearing  may  be  held.  Under 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (3).  a  detention 
hearing  may  be  held  if  the  defendant  is 
charged  with  (Da  crime  of  violence:  (2)  an 
offense  punishable  by  death  or  life  impris- 
onment; or  (3)  a  major  drug  irafficidng  of- 
fense. These  offenses  are  essentially  the 
same  categories  of  offense  for  which  a  pre- 
trial detention  hearing  may  be  held  under 
the  D.C.  Code. 

Subsections  (fK4).  (fK5),  and  (fX6)  de- 
scribe the  other  cases  in  which  a  pretrial  de- 
tention hearing  may  be  held.  The  first  two 
types  of  cases,  those  involving  either  a  seri- 
ous risk  that  the  defendant  will  flee  or  that 
he  will  obstruct  justice  or  threaten  or  injure 
witnesses  or  Jurors,  reflect  the  scope  of  cur- 
rent case  law  authority  permitting  denial  of 
release.  The  third  type  of  case  is  that  in 
which  a  defendant  charged  with  a  serious 
offense  has  a  substantial  history  of  commit- 
ting dangerous  offenses. 

It  should  be  noted  that  S.  1554.  as  report- 
ed, required  a  pretrial  detention  hearing  in 
the  circumstances  described  in  subsections 
(fKl).  (f)(2).  and  (fH3).  The  advisability  of 
this  requirement,  even  when  the  govern- 
ment and  court  agreed  that  detention  was 
unnecessary,  which  might  result  in  the  un- 
necessary expenditure  of  strained  Judicial 
and  prosecutive  resources,  has  been  ques- 
tioned, and  thus  Is  deleted  In  this  title. 

The  procedural  requirements  for  the  pre- 
trial detention  hearing  SlK  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 3142(f)  and  track  those  of  the  analo- 
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gous  provUion  of  the  O.C.  Code.  For  a  fur- 
ther discussion  of  this  and  other  aspects  of 
subsection  (f),  see  S.  Rept.  No.  97-317, 
supra,  at  50-53. 

Subsection  (g)  enumerates  the  factors 
that  are  to  be  considered  by  the  court  in  de- 
termining whether  there  are  conditions  of 
release  that  will  reasonably  assure  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  person  as  required  and  the 
safety  of  other  persons  and  the  community. 
Most  of  these  factors  are  drawn  from  cur- 
rent law.  Subsection  (g)  also  contains  a  new 
provision  making  clear  the  authority  of  the 
courts  to  conduct  a  hearing  into  the  source 
of  property  used  to  post  bond.  Experience 
has  shown  that  where  money  bond  is  fi- 
nanced through  the  proceeds  of  crime  it  is 
generally  ineffective  in  assuring  the  defend- 
ant's appearance.  This  provision  makes 
clear  the  authority  of  the  courts  to  inquire 
into  the  source  of  property  used  to  post 
bond  (now  called  Nebbia  hearings)  and  to 
decline  to  accept  the  bond  if  they  are  not 
satisfied  as  to  its  source. 

For  a  further  discussion  of  subsection  (g) 
see  S.  Rept.  No.  97-317,  supra,  pp.  53-55. 

Subsection  (h)  provides  that  in  issuing  an 
order  of  release  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c). 
the  Judicial  officer  is  to  include  a  written 
statement  setting  forth  all  the  conditions  of 
release.  He  is  also  required  to  advise  the 
person  of  the  penalties  for  a  violation  of  a 
condition  of  release.  A  similar  provision 
exlsU  in  current  law.  See  18  U.S.C.  3146(c). 

Subsection  (i)  requires  that  an  order  of  de- 
tention include  written  findings  of  fact  and 
a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
detention.  The  court's  order  must  also 
direct  that  the  person  be  confined  in  a  facil- 
ity separate  from  convicted  offenders,  if 
practicable,  and  permit  the  person  a  reason- 
able opportunity  for  private  consultation 
with  counsel  while  confined. 

Section  3143.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 
Defendant  Pending  Sentence  or  Appeal 

This  section  makes  several  revisions  in 
that  portion  of  current  18  U.S.C.  3148  which 
concerns  post-conviction  release.  The  basic 
distinction  between  the  existing  provision 
and  section  3143  is  one  of  presumption. 
Under  current  18  U.S.C.  3148,  the  Judicial 
officer  is  instructed  to  treat  a  person  who 
has  already  been  convicted  according  to  the 
release  standards  of  18  U.S.C.  3146  that 
apply  to  a  person  who  has  not  been  convict- 
ed, unless  he  has  reason  to  believe  that  no 
one  or  more  conditions  of  release  will  rea- 
sonably assure  that  the  person  will  not  flee 
or  pose  a  danger  to  any  other  person  or  to 
the  community. 

The  current  presumption  favoring  post- 
conviction release  should  t>e  eliminated. 
Once  guUt  of  a  crime  has  been  established, 
there  is  no  reason  to  favor  release  pending 
imposition  of  sentence  or  appeal.  The  con- 
viction, by  which  the  defendant's  guilt  of  a 
crime  has  been  established  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt,  is  prestunably  correct  In  law. 
Also,  release  of  a  criminal  defendant  Into 
the  community  after  conviction  may  under- 
mine the  deterrent  effect  of  the  criminal 
law,  especially  in  those  situations  where  an 
appeal  of  the  conviction  may  drag  on  for 
many  months  or  even  years. 

Section  3143  separately  treats  release 
pending  sentence,  release  pending  appeal  by 
the  defendant,  and  release  pending  appeal 
by  the  government.  As  to  release  pending 
sentence,  subsection  (a)  provides  that  a 
person  convicted  shall  be  held  in  official  de- 
tention unless  the  Judicial  officer  finds  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
person  is  not  likely  to  flee  or  to  pose  a 
danger  to  the  safety  of  any  other  person  or 


the  commuitity.  Subsection  (a)  covers  those 
awaiting  thf  execution  of  sentence  as  well 
as  its  imposttion. 

Subsectioit  (b)  deals  with  release  after 
sentence  of  i  a  defendant  who  has  filed  an 
appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of  certiorari. 
Such  persott  Is  also  to  be  detained  unless 
the  Judicial  officer  finds  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  defendant  is  not 
likely  to  fle^  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety 
of  any  othe^  person  or  the  community.  In 
addition,  the  court  must  affirmatively  find 
that  the  appeal  is  not  taken  for  the  purpose 
of  delay  and  that  it  raises  a  substantial 
question  of  law  or  fact  likely  to  result  in  re- 
versal or  anjorder  for  a  new  trial.  Under  the 
current  18  U.S.C.  3148.  release  can  be  denied 
if  it  appear*  that  the  appeal  is  frivolous  or 
taken  for  dtlay.  Subsection  (b)  is  based  on 
the  release  |>endlng  appeal  provision  of  the 
D.C.  Code  (^tion  23-1325). 

Subsection  (c)  concerns  release  pending 
appeal  by  tie  government  from  an  order  of 
dismissal  of  an  indictment  or  information  or 
suppression  of  evidence  pursuant  to  18 
U.S.C.  3731.  As  both  of  these  kinds  of  ap- 
peals contemplate  a  situation  in  which  the 
defendant  1  as  not  been  convicted,  the  de- 
fendant is  t)  be  treated  under  section  3142, 
the  general  provision  governing  release  or 
detention  pfnding  trial.  Subsection  (c)  is  a 
new  provisi<si  derived  from  18  U.S.C.  3731. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  provision 
see  S.  Rept.  |No.  97-317,  supra,  at  56-57. 
Section  3l44.  Release  or  Detention  of  a 
Material  Witness 

This  section  carries  forward,  with  two 
changes,  cufrent  18  U.S.C.  3149,  which  con- 
cerns the  release  of  a  material  witness. 

The  first  <tiange  in  current  law  is  that  sec- 
tion 3144  wfculd  permit  the  Judicial  officer 
to  order  tlie  detention  of  the  witness  if 
there  were  I  no  conditions  of  release  that 
would  assure  his  appearance.  A  witness 
could  not  |be  detained  for  inability  to 
comply  witti  a  condition  of  release  if  his  tes- 
timony could  be  adequately  secured  by  dep- 
osition and '  if  detention  is  not  required  to 
prevent  a  ftllure  of  Justice.  Currently,  18 
U.S.C.  3149  Ambiguously  requires  the  condi- 
tional release  of  the  witness  in  the  same 
maruier  as  jFor  a  defendant  awaiting  trial, 
yet  the  language  of  the  statute  recognizes 
that  certain  witnesses  will  be  detained  be- 
cause of  an  inability  to  meet  the  conditions 
of  release  imposed  by  the  Judicial  officer. 

The  other  change  is  to  grant  the  Judicial 
officer  not  *nly  the  authority  to  set  release 
conditions  I  or  a  detained  material  witness, 
or,  in  an  a|  proprlate  case,  to  order  his  de- 
tention pen  ling  his  appearance  at  the  crimi- 
nal procee<|ing,  but  also  to  authorize  the 
arrest  of  the  witness  in  the  first  Instance.  It 
is  anomaloijB  that  current  law  authorizes  re- 
lease conditions  but  at  the  same  time  does 
not  authorise  the  initial  arrest. 

For  further  discussion  of  this  provision 
see  S.  Rept..No.  97-317,  supra,  at  58. 

Section  B145.  Review  and  Appeal  of  a 
Reease  or  Detention  Order 

Section  3|45  sets  forth  the  provisions  for 
the  review  ^d  appeal  of  release  and  deten- 
tion orders..  Suttsections  (a)  and  (b)  provide 
for  the  review  of  release  and  detention 
orders  by  tie  court  having  original  Jurisdic- 
tion over  tie  offense  in  situations  In  which 
the  order  is  initially  entered  by  a  magis- 
trate, or  other  court  not  having  original  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  offense  (other  than  a 
federal  appellate  court). 

Subsectioti  (c)  grants  both  the  defendant 
and  the  gc^emment  a  right  to  appeal  re- 
lease or  dei^ention  orders,  or  decisions  deny- 
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ing  the  revocation  or  amendment  of  such 
orders. 

Although  bas^d  in  part  on  current  18 
U.S.C.  3147.  sedtlon  3145  makes  two  sub- 
stantive change)  in  present  law.  First,  sec- 
tion 3145  permits  review  of  all  release  and 
detention  orders.  Second,  it  permits  the  gov- 
ernment to  appedl  release  decisions.  For  fur- 
ther discussion  qf  this  provision  see  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-317.  supri,  at  59-60. 

Section  3146.  P^ialty  for  Failure  to  Appear 

Section  3146  liasically  continues  the  cur- 
rent law  offense  of  ball  Jumping  (18  U.S.C. 
3150),  although  the  maximum  penalty  has 
been  increased  tt>  more  nearly  parallel  that 
of  the  underlyiikg  offense  with  which  the 
defendant  was  charged.  This  Increased  t>en- 
alty  provision  ij  designed  to  eliminate  the 
temptation  to  a  defendant  to  go  into  hiding 
until  the  government's  case  for  a  serious 
felony  grows  stkle  or  until  a  witness  be- 
comes unavailakle— often  a  problem  with 
the  passage  of  time  in  narcotics  offenses— 
and  then  to  sufface  at  a  later  date  with 
criminal  liabilit]!  limited  to  the  less  serious 
bail  Jumping  offense.  Subsection  (a)  pro- 
vides that  a  peiison  commits  an  offense  if, 
after  having  bean  released  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  207  of  title  18  as 
amended  by  the  bill:  ( 1 )  he  knowingly  falls 
to  appear  befora  a  court  as  required  by  the 
conditions  of  hia  release:  or  (2)  he  knowing- 
ly fails  to  surrender  for  service  of  sentence 
pursuant  to  a  court  order. 

Subsection  (c)|  provides  that  It  is  an  af- 
firmative defenie  that  "uncontrollable  cir- 
cumstances pretented  the  defendant  from 
appearing  or  su^endering.  that  the  defend- 
ant did  not  contribute  to  the  creation  of 
such  circumstances  in  reckless  disregard  of 
the  requirement  that  he  appear  or  surren- 
der, and  that  the  defendant  appeared  or 
surrendered  as  toon  as  such  circumstances 
ceased  to  exist."! 

Subsection  (d]j  of  section  3146  simply  em- 
phasizes that,  inl  addition  to  the  penalties  of 
fine  and  Imprisonment  provided  for  ball 
Jumping,  the  dourt  may  also  order  the 
person  to  forfeit!  any  bond  or  other  property 
he  has  pledged] to  secure  his  release  if  he 
has  failed  to  appear. 


Section  3147 


Penalty  for  an  Offense 
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Committed  While  on  Release 

Section  3147  is  designed  to  deter  those 
who  would  pose  a  risk  to  community  safety 
by  committing  another  offense  when  re- 
leased under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  and 
to  punish  those  who  Indeed  are  convicted  of 
another  offensd.  Accordingly,  this  section 
prescribes  a  penalty  in  addition  to  any  sen- 
tence ordered  for  an  offense  committed 
while  on  release.  This  addltonal  penalty  is  a 
term  of  imprlsotunent  of  at  least  two  years 
and  not  more  tban  ten  years  if  the  offense 
committed  while  on  release  is  a  felony.  If 
the  offense  committed  while  on  release  is  a 
misdemeanor,  this  additional  penalty  is  at 
least  90  days  an4  not  more  than  one  year. 

Section  3148.  auictions  for  Violations  of  a 

Release  Condition 
Section  3148  provides  in  subsection  (a)  for 
two  distinct  sanctions  that  are  applicable 
for  persons  released  pursuant  to  section 
3142  who  violate  a  condition  of  their  re- 
lease—revocation of  release  and  an  order  of 
detention,  and  pi  prosecution  for  contempt 
of  court. 

Subsection  (bi  sets  out  the  procedure  for 
revocation  of  re  lease.  Specific  provisions  for 
revocation  of  release  are  new  to  federal  ball 
law,  although  a  similar  provision  exists  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code.  Generally, 


an  order  of  revocation  and  detention  will 
issue  at  this  hearing  if  the  court  finds,  first, 
that  there  is  either  probable  cause  to  be- 
lieve that  the  person  has  committed  a  feder- 
al. State,  or  local  crime  while  on  release, 
which  is  a  violation  of  a  mandatory  condi- 
tion imposed  on  all  released  persons,  or 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the 
person  has  violated  any  other  condition  of 
his  release:  and,  second,  that  either  no  con- 
dition or  combination  of  conditions  can  be 
set  that  will  assure  that  the  person  will  not 
flee  or  pose  a  danger  to  the  safety  of  any 
other  person  or  the  community,  or  that  no 
condition  or  combination  of  conditions  will 
assure  that  the  person  will  abide  by  reason- 
able conditions. 

Since  the  establishment  of  probable  cause 
to  believe  that  the  defendant  has  committed 
a  serious  crime  while  on  release  constitutes 
compelling  evidence  that  the  defendant 
poses  a  danger  to  the  community,  once  such 
prolMible  cause  is  established  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  the  burden  rest  on  the  defendant 
to  come  forward  with  evidence  indicating 
that  this  conclusion  is  not  warranted  in  his 
case.  Therefore,  section  3148(b)  provides 
that  if  there  is  probable  cause  to  believe 
that  the  person  has  committed  a  federal. 
State,  or  local  felony  while  on  release,  a  re- 
buttable presumption  arises  that  no  condi- 
tion or  combination  of  conditions  will  assure 
that  the  person  will  not  pose  a  danger  to 
the  safety  of  any  other  person  or  the  com- 
munity. 

Subsection  (c)  emphasizes  that  the  court 
may  Impose  contempt  sanctions  if  the 
person  has  violated  a  condition  of  his  re- 
lease. This  carries  forward  the  provisions  of 
existing  18  U.S.C.  3151. 
Section  3149.  Surrender  of  an  Offender  by  a 
Surety 
Except  for  minor  word  changes,  this  pro- 
vision is  Identical  to  current  18  U.S.C.  3142. 
The  section  provides  that.  If  a  person  is  re- 
leased on  an  appearance  bond  with  a  surety, 
such  person  may  be  arrested  by  his  surety 
and  delivered  to  a  United  SUtes  Marshal 
and  brought  before  the  court.  The  person  so 
returned  will  be  retained  in  custody  until  re- 
leased. 

Section  3150.  Applicability  to  a  Case 
Removed  from  a  State  Court. 
This  section  specifies  that  the  release  pro- 
visions of  chapter  207  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  this  title,  are  to 
apply  to  a  case  removed  to  a  federal  court 
from  a  State  court. 

Section  103  contains  two  technical  amend- 
ments to  18  U.S.C.  3041  and  3042:  deletes 
section  3043  (security  for  peace  and  good  be- 
havior), a  provision  litle  used  and  unneces- 
sary in  light  of  this  title's  grant  of  authority 
to  consider  dangerousness  In  release  deci- 
sions: and  creates  new  section  3062. 

Section  3062  grants  to  a  law  enforcement 
officer  who  is  authorized  to  make  arrests  for 
offenses  committed  in  his  presence  the  au- 
thority to  arrest  a  person  released  under 
this  Act  if  the  officer  has  reasonable 
grounds  to  believe  the  person  is  violating 
certain  release  conditions  in  his  presence. 
Since  a  violation  of  a  release  condition  con- 
stitutes contempt,  it  is  likely  that  officers 
have  such  authority  currently.  However, 
this  provision  will  assure  that  law  enforce- 
ment officers  with  arrest  authority  for  of- 
fenses committed  in  their  presence  are 
made  especially  aware  of  the  importance  of 
arresting  a  person  on  release  who  is  subject 
to  one  of  the  conditions  that  Is  aimed  pri- 
marily at  preventing  further  crimes  by  the 
defendant  and  assuring  against  harm  to  vic- 
tims and  witnesses. 


Section  104  amends  18  U.S.C.  3731  to 
permit,  in  accordance  with  new  18  U.S.C. 
3146(c>,  the  government  to  appeal  release 
decisions. 

Section  105  sets  out  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  18  U.S.C.  3772. 

Section  106  sets  out  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  18  U.S.C.  4282. 

Section  107  sets  out  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  28  U.S.C.  636. 

Section  108  sets  out  what  are.  for  the 
most  part,  technical  or  conforming  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cedure. The  amendment  to  Rule  46(eK2) 
adds  language  emphasizing  that  a  surety's 
surrender  of  a  bail  Jumper  into  custody  may 
be  an  appropriate  basis  for  setting  aside  for- 
feiture of  all  or  part  of  the  bond.  New  Rule 
46(h)  makes  it  clear  that,  when  authorized 
by  statute  or  regulation,  minor  charges  may 
be  disposed  of  by  ordering  the  forfeiture  of 
collateral.  This  procedure  is  currently  used 
to  dispose  of  minor  offenses,  such  as  traffic 
violations,  and  permits  those  charged  with 
such  offenses  to  forego  appearing  at  an  offi- 
cial proceeding  if  they  so  wish.  See  Rule 
4(a)  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  for  the  trial 
of  misdemeanors  before  United  States  Mag- 
istrates. 

Section  109  amends  Rule  9(c)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Appellate  Procedure  to  pro- 
vide that  a  convicted  person  seeking  release 
pending  appeal  is  to  bear  the  burden  of 
proof  both  with  respect  to  the  issues  of  his 
appearance  and  considerations  of  communi- 
ty safety  and  with  respect  to  the  merit  of 
his  appeial. 

TITLE  II— WITNESS  VICTIM  PROTECTION 


1.  Introduction 
Title  II  of  the  bill  is  substantially  the 
same  as  S.  2420.  Introduced  earlier  this  Con- 
gress by  Senators  Heinz  and  Laxalt  and  39 
of  their  colleagues.  It  represents  a  legisla- 
tive response  to  the  serious  law  enforcement 
and  social  problems  generated  by  the  intimi- 
dation of  victinu  and  witnesses.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  title  is  to  enhance  the  role  of 
victims  and  witnesses  in  our  criminal  Justice 
system.  Too  often,  they  have  been  the  sys- 
tem's forgotten  persons. 

2.  Section-by-aection  analysis  of  title  II 
Section  202  amends  Rule  32(c)(2)  of  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  re- 
quire that  presentence  reports  include  a 
•'Victim  Impact  Statement".  Today,  because 
so  many  cases  are  disposed  of  by  plea  rather 
than  trial,  the  sentencing  Judge  has  no  op- 
portunity to  hear  from  the  victim  concern- 
ing the  crime  and  its  consequences.  Under 
this  section,  the  Judge  would  be  informed  of 
the  impact  of  defendant's  crime  on  the 
victim,  and  could  take  that  consideration 
into  account  in  fashioning  an  appropriate 
sentence.  This  procedure  in  currently  being 
used  in  the  Baltimore  Federal  courts  with 
success. 

Section  203  deals  with  the  problem  of 
victim-witness  Intimidation.  The  American 
Bar  Association,  after  extensive  research 
and  hearings,  drafted  a  model  victim-wit- 
ness intimidation  package.  This,  in  turn,  has 
been  re-drafted  in  the  form  of  two  Federal 
criminal  sUtutes,  similar  to  provisions  In- 
cluded in  the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act. 
Two  offenses  are  created:  First,  proposed  18 
U.S.C.  1512  applies  to  offenses  against  wit- 
nesses, victims,  or  informants  that  occur 
before  the  witness  testifies  or  the  informant 
communicates  with  law  enforcement  offi- 
cers. Second,  proposed  18  U.S.C.  1513  ap- 
plies to  retaliation  against  witnesses  or  in- 
formants for  their  testimony  or  report  to 
law  enforcement.  See,  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307, 
pages  349-358. 


Proposed  section  3521  of  title  18  concerns 
witness  relocation  and  protection.  Under 
current  law,  the  Attorney  General  is  only 
authorized  to  relocate  and  protect  witnesses 
in  narcotics  and  other  organized  crime 
cases.  This  section  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  discretion  to  order  whatever  degree 
of  protection  he  deems  necessary,  regardless 
of  the  underlying  offense.  Often,  extraordi- 
nary measures  such  as  change  of  identity 
and  relocation  are  not  only  unnecessary,  but 
actually  encourage  the  potential  witnesses 
to  forego  testifying  simply  because  the  re- 
sulting disruption  would  be  so  great. 

Proposed  section  3522  permits  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  condition  the  provision  of 
assistance  on  complete  or  partial  reimburse- 
ment to  the  United  States  of  the  expenses 
Incurred  by  the  United  States. 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3523  is  new  to  Federal 
law  and  would  permit  the  Attorney  General 
to  Initiate  a  civil  proceeding  to  obtain  a 
court  order  prohibiting  Intimidation  or  har- 
assment of  a  witness  or  a  victim.  This  provi- 
sion allows  the  court  to  order  the  defend- 
ant, or  luiy  other  person  before  the  court,  to 
maintain  a  prescribed  distance  from  a  speci- 
fied witness  or  victim  and  not  to  communi- 
cate with  him.  Violation  of  the  court's  order 
could  result  in  revocation  of  the  defendant's 
pretrial  release  or  the  invocation  of  the  con- 
tempt powers  of  the  court.  See.  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  pages  1265-1266. 

Finally,  there  is  a  new  provision.  Part  C  of 
Title  II,  similar  to  a  bill  introduced  in  the 
last  Congress  by  Senator  Laxalt,  which 
would  provide  a  cause  of  action  and.  hence, 
a  legal  remedy,  to  those  citizens  who  are  vic- 
timized by  those  who  are  prematurely  re- 
leased from  Federal  custody  through  the 
gross  negligence  of  government  employees. 
Today,  the  government  pleads  sovereign  im- 
munity. This  doctrine  ignores  a  citizen's  im- 
plied right  to  be  free  of  the  consequences  of 
the  outrageous  conduct  of  government  offi- 
cials. Under  this  section,  for  example,  the 
Parole  Commission  or  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons, not  their  members  in  their  individual 
capacities,  would  be  civilly  liable.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  these  agencies  and  departments 
will,  therefore,  be  less  inclined  to  release 
prematurely  those  criminals  with  a  history 
of  violent  crime. 

TITLE  III— CONTROLLED  SUBSTANCES  PENALTIES 


/.  Introduction 

The  purpose  of  Title  III  of  the  bill  is  to 
provide  a  more  rational  penalty  structure 
for  the  major  drug  trafficking  offenses  pun- 
ishable under  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970 
(21  U.S.C.  801  et  seq.).  Trafficking  In  illicit 
drugs  is  one  of  the  most  serious  crime  prob- 
lems facing  the  country,  yet  the  present 
penalties  for  major  drug  offenses  are  often 
Inconsistent  or  Inadequate.  This  title  pri- 
marily focuses  on  three  major  problems 
with  current  drug  penalties. 

First,  with  the  exception  of  offenses  in- 
volving marihuana  (see  21  U.S.C.  841(b)(6)), 
the  severity  of  current  drug  penalties  is  de- 
termined exclusively  by  the  nature  of  the 
controlled  substance  involved.  While  it  is 
appropriate  that  the  relative  dangerousness 
of  a  particular  drug  should  have  a  bearing 
on  the  penalty  for  its  Importation  of  distri- 
bution, another  importAnt  factor  is  the 
amount  of  the  drug  Involved.  Without  the 
Inclusion  of  this  factor,  penalties  for  traf- 
fickers In  especially  large  quantities  of  ex- 
tremely dangerous  drugs  are  often  inad- 
equate. Thus,  under  current  law.  the  penal- 
ty for  trafficking  in  500  grams  of  heroin  is 
the  same  as  that  provided  for  an  offense  in- 
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volvlng  10  grams.  The  drug  penalties  sched- 
ule of  the  criminal  code  reform  bill  reported 
by  the  Senate  this  year  (S.  Rep.  No.  97-307). 
addressed  this  problem  by  punishing  as  a 
Class  B  felony  (up  to  twenty- five  years"  im- 
prisonment) offenses  Involving  trafficking 
in  large  amounts  of  opiates  and  other  ex- 
tremely dangerous  drugs.  Based  on  this  ap- 
proach, this  title  amends  21  U.S.C.  841  and 
960  to  provide  for  more  severe  penalties 
than  are  currently  available  for  such  major 
trafficking  offenses. 

The  second  problem  area  addressed  by 
this  title  Is  the  current  fine  levels  for  major 
drug  offenses.  Drug  trafficking  is  enormous- 
ly profitable.  Yet  current  fine  levels  are,  in 
relation  to  the  illicit  profits  generated,  woe- 
fully inadequate.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  a 
major  drug  transaction  to  produce  profits  in 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  How- 
ever, with  the  exception  of  the  most  recent- 
ly enacted  penalty  for  distribution  of  large 
amounts  of  marihuana  (21  U.S.C.  841(b)(6)). 
the  maximum  fine  that  may  be  imposed  is 
$25,000.  This  title  provides  more  realistic 
fine  levels  that  can  serve  as  appropriate 
punishments  for  and  deterrents  to.  these 
tremendously  lucrative  crimes. 

A  third  problem  addressed  by  this  title  is 
the  disparate  sentencing  for  offenses  involv- 
ing Schedule  I  and  II  substances,  which  de- 
pends on  whether  the  controlled  substance 
involved  in  the  offense  is  a  narcotic  or  non- 
narcotic drug.  Offenses  involving  Schedule  I 
and  II  narcotic  drugs  (opiates  and  cocaine) 
are  punishable  by  a  maximum  of  15  years' 
imprisonment  and  a  $25,000  fine,  but  in  the 
case  of  all  other  Schedule  I  and  II  sub- 
stances, the  maximum  penalty  is  only  5 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  $15,000  fine.  The 
same  penalty  is  applicable  is  the  case  of  a 
violation  involving  a  Schedule  III  substance. 
This  penalty  structure  is  at  odds  with  the 
fact  that  non-narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II 
controlled  substances  Include  such  extreme- 
ly dangerous  drugs  as  PCP.  LBD.,  metham- 
phetamines.  and  methaqualone.  and  federal 
prosecutions  involving  these  drugs  typically 
involve  huge  amounts  of  illicit  Income  and 
sophisticated  organizations.  Removing  the 
distinction,  for  the  purposes  of  sentencing, 
between  narcotic,  as  opposed  to  non-narcot- 
ic, controlled  substances  in  Schedules  I  and 
II  was  proposed  in  S.  1951  in  this  Congress, 
and  this  concept  is  included  in  this  title. 
//.  Section-by-section  ancUyaia 

Section  301  provides  that  this  title  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Controlled  Substances  Penal- 
ties Amendments  Act  of  1982." 

Section  302  amends  21  U.S.C.  841(b),  the 
provision  which  sets  out  the  penalties  for 
the  most  serious  domestic  drug  trafficking 
offenses.  Each  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  sec- 
tion is  discussed  below. 

Paragraph  (1)  revises  section  841(b)(1), 
which  describes  the  penalties  for  offenses 
involving  controlled  substances  in  Schedules 
I,  II  and  III.  Although  marihuana  is  a 
Schedule  I  controlled  substance,  trafficking 
in  amounts  over  1,000  lbs.  is  currently  gcv- 
emed  by  21  U.S.C.  841  (b)(6).  and  distribu- 
tion of  small  amounts  for  no  remuneration 
is  treated  as  mere  possession  under  21 
U.S.C.  841(bK4).  Currently,  offenses  involv- 
ing narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II  substances 
(narcotic  Schedule  I  and  n  controlled  sub- 
stances are  opiates  and  cocaine;  see  21 
U.8.C.  802(16))  are  governed  by  section 
841(b)(l)<A),  while  offenses  involving  non- 
narcotic Schedule  I  and  II  substances  and 
all  Schedule  III  substances  are  governed  by 
section  841(b)(lKB).  This  part  of  the 
amendment  would  redesignate  these  sub- 
paragraphs as  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C) 
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and  create  a  new  subparagraph  (A)  under 
section  841(b)(1)  that  would  provide,  for  of- 
fenses involliring  large  amounts  of  particu- 
larly dangerous  drugs,  higher  penalties  than 
those  now  pj'ovided  under  section  841. 

Under  thia  new  section  841(b)(lMA),  an  of- 
fense invol^ng  (i)  100  grams  or  more  of  an 
opiate:  (ii)  a|  kilogmm  or  more  of  cocaine  (a 
more  complex  manner  of  defining  opiates 
and  cocaine  is  necessary  in  the  amendment 
because  of  I  the  way  in  which  such  sub- 
stances are  [defined  elsewhere  in  title  21); 
(Hi)  500  gr*ns  or  more  of  PCP;  or  (iv)  5 
grams  or  mdre  of  LSD,  would  be  punishable 
by  a  maxin^um  of  20  years'  imprisonment, 
and  a  fine  df  $250,000.  Consistent  with  the 
current  structure  of  section  841,  these  maxi- 
mum penalties  would  be  doubled  where  the 
defendant  Had  a  prior  felony  drug  convic- 
tion. The  atnendment's  description  of  the 
prior  offenafe  which  may  trigger  the  more 
severe  penalty  does,  however,  differ  from 
the  description  used  in  current  law.  In  cur- 
rent law,  this  enhanced  sentencing  is  avail- 
able only  ik  the  case  of  a  prior  federal 
felony  drua  conviction.  The  amendment 
would  permit  prior  State  and  foreign  felony 
drug  convictions  to  be  used  for  this  purpose 
as  well.  Th(  prior  conviction  language  of 
current  pro\<lsions  of  section  841  and  of  sec- 
tion 962  (rel|iting  to  importation  and  expor- 
tation offences)  has  been  amended  in  a  simi- 
lar manner  (o  include  State  and  foreign,  as 
well  as  federal,  felony  drug  convictions. 

All  other  ^ffenses  involving  a  Schedule  I 
or  II  sut>staf>ce.  except  those  involving  less 
than  50  kil*grams  of  marihuana.  10  kilo- 
grams of  hathish.  or  one  kilogram  of  hash- 
ish oil,  are  [to  be  punished  under  section 
841(b)(l)(B)j  Thus,  the  current  distinction, 
for  purposes  of  punishment.  t>etween  Sched- 
ule I  and  II  sutistances  which  are  narcotic 
drugs  and  those  which  are  not.  has  been 
abandoned.  The  maximum  15-year  term  of 
imprisonmeot,  currently  applicable  to  of- 
fenses involTing  narcotic  Schedule  I  and  II 
substances  is  retained.  However,  the  current 
maximum  f|ne  level  of  $25,000  has  been 
raised  to  $1)5,000.  By  virtue  of  current  sec- 
tion 841(b)(6),  offenses  involving  large 
amounts  of  inarihuana  are  already  punish- 
able at  this  ^5  years/$125,000  fine  level.  Si- 
milary,  offeBses  involving  Schedule  III  sub- 
stances andllesser  amounts  of  marihuana, 
hashish,  ani  hashish  oil,  governed  in  the 
amendment  {by  section  302(1)(C),  are  pun- 
ishable at  tke  current  level  of  5  years'  im- 
prisonment, but  the  maximum  fine  has  been 
raised  from  $15,000  to  $50,000.  See  supra. 
Marihuana  fc  currently  treated  in  the  same 
manner  as  )t  Schedule  III  controlled  sub- 
stance wheA  the  amount  involved  is  less 
than  1,000  lbs.  Thus,  this  formula  is  gener- 
ally consistent  with  current  law. 

Paragraph!  (2)  amends  section  841(b)(2)  to 
raise  the  fiqe  level  for  a  violation  involving 
a  Schedule  IV  substance  from  $10,000  to 
$25,000.  Al«>  included  is  the  amendment 
noted  abovt  in  relation  to  new  section 
841(b)(1)(A)!  which  would  treat  State  and 
foreign,  as  well  as  federal,  felony  drug  con- 
victions as  prior  convictions  for  the  purpose 
of  existing  enhanced  sentencing  provisions. 

Paragrapti  (3)  amends  section  841(b)(3)  to 
raise  the  fine  level  for  a  violation  involving 
a  Schedule  V  substance  from  $5,000  to 
$10,000.         I 

Paragrapn  (4)  is  a  technical  amendment 
reflecting  tQe  redesignatlon  of  current  sec- 
tion 841(bKl)(B)  as  section  841(b)(l)<C). 

Paragrapl^  (5)  deletes  paragraphs  (5)  and 
(6)  or  841(tt).  Current  paragraph  (5)  pro- 
vides special  penalties  for  violations  involv- 
ing PCP.  Sii|ce  PCP  has  not  been  designated 
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as  a  Schedule  II  8ut>stance,  this  si>ecial  pro- 
vision is  no  longer  necessary.  Current  para- 
graph (6)  provide  for  heightened  penalties 
large  amounts  of  marihua- 
na. Since  these  amendments  provide  that 
such  offenses  v^uld  be  punishable  under 
section  841(bKl)fB)  by  a  maximum  penalty 
of  IS  years'  imprisonment  and  a  $125,000 
fine,  this  specialj  provision  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. I 

Section  303  imends  21  U.S.C.  960(b), 
which  sets  out  IJhe  penalties  for  the  major 
drug  importation  and  exportation  offenses, 
in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  amend- 
ments to  21  U.a.C.  841(b)  discussed  above. 
Each  of  the  paragraphs  of  this  section  is 
discussed  below: 

Paragraph  (11  creates  a  new  section 
960(b)(1)  which!  provides  for  heightened 
penalties  for  imi^rtation  offenses  Involving 
large  amounts  pf  extemely  of  extremely 
dangerous  drugs;  This  section  is  analogous 
to  the  new  section  841(b)(1)(A)  added  by 
paragraph  (1)  o<  section  302  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Paragraph  (2),  Us  was  done  with  respect  to 
section  841(b)(i')  in  section  302  of  the 
amendment,  conpolidates  the  treatment  of 
offenses  involvinjg  all  Schedules  I  an  II  sub- 
stances except  leciser  amounts  of  marihuana 
and  hashish.  Tl^e  current  IS-year  level  of 
imprisonment  is  retained,  but  the  fine  is  ele- 
vated from  $25,01)0  to  $125,000,  as  was  done 
with  respect  to  tne  analogous  offense  under 
section  841(b)(1)] 

Paragraph  <3^  amends  current  section 
960(b)(2)  (redesignated  as  section  960(b)(3) 
in  the  amendmejnt)  which  now  governs  of- 
fenses involving  all  controlled  substances 
other  than  Schedule  I  and  II  narcotic  drugs. 
As  amended.  thl$  section  would  continue  to 
govern  violation^  involving  lesser  amounts 
of  marihuana  aiyi  hashish,  and  all  Schedule 
III,  IV  and  V  substances,  would  retain  the 
current  five-year  maximum  terms  of  impris- 
onment, and  would  raise  the  current  fine  of 
$15,000  to  $50,000.  Unlike  21  U.S.C.  841(b), 
21  U.S.C.  960  do«s  not  provide  separate  pen- 
alties for  offensds  involved  Schedule  FV  and 
V  substances. 

ends  21  U.S.C.  962  to 
te  and  foreign,  as  well  as 
ig  convictions  to  be  con- 
urpose  of  this  section's  en- 
hanced sentencing  for  repeat  drug  offend- 
ers. As  noted  above,  various  provisions  of  21 
U.S.C.  841(b)  wfere  amended  in  a  similar 
manner. 

TITUE  IV— PROTttTION  OF  PEDERAL  OmCIALS 

/.  introduction 
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Section    304 
permit  prior  Si 
federal,  felony 
sidered  for  the 


Title  rv  would  close  a  gap  in  the  present 
law  whereby,  witih  few  exceptions,  it  is  not  a 
federal  offense  to  kill,  assault,  or  kidnap  a 
Cabinet  officer  I  or  senior  Presidential  or 
Vice  Presidential  staff  member  such  as  the 
White  House  Cluef  of  Staff  or  Press  Secre- 
tary. Such  an  offense  would  today  normally 
have  to  be  proseicuted  under  State  law  with 
an  attendant  wi4e  variation  in  standards  of 
proof  and  sentences  that  could  be  given.  In 
addition,  this  title  would  assert  federal  ju- 
risdiction over  [violent  crimes  conunitted 
against  Supreme  Court  Justices  and  the 
second  in  comn^nd  to  cabinet  level  posi- 
tions. It  is  extretnely  doubtful  whether  Su- 
preme Court  Justices  are  presently  afforded 
this  protection.  This  title  is  identical  to  S. 
907,  which  was  favorably  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on  March  10, 
1982  (S.  Rept.  No.  97-320).  and  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  5y  1982. 

Section  401,  amends  section  351(a)  of  title 
18  of  the  Unites!  States  Code  to  make  it  a 


Federal  crime  to  kill  a  Cabinet  officer,  de- 
fined as  "a  member  of  the  Executive  Branch 
of  the  govemmemt  who  is  the  head  of  a  de- 
partment listed  in  5  U.S.C.  101",  the  second 
ranking  official  In  each  such  department,  or 
a  Supreme  Court  Justice  or  nominee.  This 
protection  of  federal  law  in  presently  ac- 
corded by  section  351  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  Members-of -Congress-elect. 

Since  present  subsections  (b),  (c),  (d),  and 
(e)  refer  to  the  kidnapping,  attempted  kill- 
ing or  kidnapping,  conspiracy  to  kill  or 
kidnap,  and  assaults  upon  persons  named  in 
subsection  (a),  the  effect  of  this  section 
would  be  to  create  federal  jurisdication  over 
these  offenses  as  well  when  directed  at  a  Su- 
preme Court  Justice  or  nominee,  a  Cabinet 
officer,  or  his  principal  deputy.  The  penali- 
ties would  presently  extend  to  life  imprison- 
ment for  the  murder,  kidnapping,  attempt- 
ed murder  or  kidnapping,  or  conspiracy  to 
murder  or  kidnap  such  a  person.  The  penal- 
ty for  an  assault  on  such  a  person  would  be 
fine  of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  one  year  or  both,  but  if  per- 
sonal injury  results  the  penalty  for  assault 
could  extend  to  a  $10,000  fine  and  imprison- 
ment for  up  to  ten  years,  or  both. 

Subsection  (F)  contains  a  conforming 
amendment  to  18  U.S.C.  2516,  which  speci- 
fies the  offenses  for  which  the  Attorney 
General  may  authorize  an  application  for  a 
warrant  to  intercept  oral  or  wire  communi- 
cations. 

Section  402  amends  section  1751  of  title  18 
to  extend  to  the  most  senior  officials  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  President  and  in  the 
Office  of  the  Vice  President  the  same  pro- 
tection presently  given  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President  with  respect  to  murder,  man- 
slaughter, kidnaping,  and  an  attempt  or 
conspiracy  to  commit  these  crimes.  For  any 
of  these  offenses  the  penalty  could  extend 
to  life  imprisonment  under  current  law.  The 
officials  so  protected  are  persons  employed 
in  the  Executive  Office  of  the  President  or 
in  the  Office  of  the  Vice  President  author- 
ized to  receive  pay  at  the  rate  which  applies 
for  positions  at  level  II  of  the  Executive 
Schedule. 

Subsection  (b)  amends  subsection  17Sl(e), 
dealing  with  the  penalty  for  assualt.  The 
penalty  for  assault  on  the  President,  Presi- 
dent-elect, Vice  President,  Vice  President- 
elect or  person  next  in  line  to  the  Presiden- 
cy, if  there  is  no  Vice  President,  will  contin- 
ue to  be  up  to  10  years'  imprisonment  and  a 
$10,000  fine.  However,  the  jjenalty  for  as- 
saulting one  of  the  Presidential  or  Vice 
Presidential  aides,  added  to  section  1751(a) 
by  this  bill,  would  be  10  years'  imprison- 
ment and  a  $10,000  fine,  or  both,  only  if  per- 
sonal injury  results.  In  other  cases,  the 
maximum  penalty  for  an  assault  on  one  of 
the  Presidential  or  Vice  Presidential  aides 
would  be  a  $5,000  fine  and  imprisonment  for 
1  year,  or  both.  This  makes  the  penalty  for 
assault  on  a  Presidential  aide  consistent 
with  that  for  an  assault  on  a  Cabinet  officer 
or  Supreme  Court  Justice  under  section  351. 
Subsection  (c)  amends  sutisection  (g)  of 
section  1751,  which  provides  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  in  his  discretion  is  authorized 
to  pay  up  to  $100,000  for  information  and 
services  concerning  a  violation  of  the  sec- 
tion. Subsection  (c)  would  preclude  the  ap- 
plication of  subsection  (g)  of  section  1751  to 
those  individuals  added  by  the  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  907. 

Subsection    (g)    contains    a    conforming 
amendment  to  17  U.S.C.  2516. 


TITLE  V— SSNTENCnia  REFORM 

/.  Introduction 
Sentencing,  the  culmination  of  the  crimi- 
nal trial  process,  is  the  act  by  which  the  jus- 
tice system  gives  formal  expression  to  the 
seriousness,  or  lack  of  seriousness,  with 
which  the  defendant's  criminal  conduct  is 
viewed.  Ideally  it  should  express  society's 
moral  standards  as  applicable  to  the  behav- 
ior of  the  defendant  in  an  individual  case, 
and  as  necessary  to  deter  future  criminal 
conduct  by  others. 

Over  the  past  decade,  a  consensus  has  de- 
veloped among  persons  of  different  political 
views  that  the  current  federal  sentencing 
system  is  riddled  with  serious  shortcomings. 
More  recently,  there  has  also  developed  a 
substantial  agreement,  although  not  a 
unanimous  one,  as  to  a  practical  approach 
by  which  the  shortcomings  might  be  reme- 
died. The  following  discussion  outlines  the 
perceived  shortcomings  and  the  new  ap- 
proach taken  in  title  V  of  the  bill,  which  is 
derived  from  the  sentencing  provisions  of 
the  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  this  Con- 
gress. See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307. 

//.  Sentencing  under  Current  Law  and 
Practice 
A.  The  Sentencing  Process 
Sentencing  today  is  left  to  the  discretion 
of  federal  judges  who  are  trained  in  the  law 
but  who  have  no  special  competence  in  as- 
certaining the  values  of  society  and  apply- 
ing them  to  sentencing  in  individual  crimi- 
nal cases.  In  employing  their  discretion,  the 
judges  are  left  to  their  own  devices  and  phi- 
losophies. Congress  has  provided  no  general 
statutory  guidance  as  to  the  purposes  to  be 
achieved  by  the  sentencing  process,  has  set 
forth  no  sentencing  philosophy  (other  than 
occasional  hints  at  rehabilitation),  and  has 
given  no  direction  concerning  factors  to  be 
considered  in  determining  an  appropriate 
sentence.  The  only  real  legislative  guidance 
is  that  provided  by  the  maximum  sentences 
specified  in  the  penal  statutes— and  these 
only  indicate  the  Congressional  view  of  the 
appropriate  sentence  for  the  most  serious 
offense  under  the  provision.  In  imposing 
sentences,  judges  are  not  required  to  state 
any  rationale,  and  few  do. 

B.  Sentencing  Options 
While  the  current  statutes  provide  sen- 
tencing alternatives  of  probation,  fines,  and 
imprisonment,  each  is  encumbered. 
1.  Probation 
Probation  is  treated  as  a  suspension  of  the 
imposition  or  execution  of  a  sentence  rather 
than  as  a  sentence  itself,  and  partly  for  that 
reason  there  is  little  incentive  to  impose 
conditions  or  probation  that  might  make  it 
a  more  effective  punitive  or  remedial  sanc- 
tion. It  tends  to  l)e  viewed  as  a  vehicle  for 
rehabilitation  only. 

2.  Pines 
The  maximum  fine  levels  carried  by  penal 
offenses  vary  inexplicably.  They  usually 
also  reflect  penalty  levels  of  previous  cen- 
turies, and  today  are  much  too  low  to  be 
considered  a  realistic  measure  of  the  gravity 
of  most  offenses.  Even  when  fines  are  im- 
posed, statutory  processes  for  collection  rely 
too  heavily  on  cumbersome  state  procedures 
to  assure  collection. 

3.  Imprisonment 
Imprisonment  under  current  laws  is  a  two- 
step  process.  First,  the  sentencing  judge  sets 
the  outside  limit  of  the  period  of  time  that 
he  believes  appropriate  for  the  defendant  to 
spend  in  prison.  Second,  the  parole  authori- 
ties decide  what  portion  of  the  imposed 


term  the  defendant  actually  should  serve. 
The  practice  is  based  upon  a  19th  Century 
rehabilitative  theory  that  has  proved  to  be 
faulty. 

a.  The  theory:  The  theory  underlying  cur- 
rent imprisonment  practices  is  that  crimi- 
nality is  a  disease  to  be  cured  through  reha- 
bilitative programs  in  a  prison  setting.  The 
purpose  of  a  sentence  to  imprisonment  is  to 
rehabilitate.  At  the  time  of  sentencing,  how- 
ever, no  one  knows  how  long  a  defendant's 
rehabilitation  will  take.  Therefore,  a  de- 
fendant should  be  sentenced  to  a  consider- 
ably more  lengthy  term  than  is  probably 
necessary  in  order  to  ensure  that  he  will 
remain  imprisoned  long  enough  to  t>e  reha- 
bilitated. Later,  the  parole  authorities  will 
examine  the  defendant's  behavior  in  prison, 
and,  when  they  find  that  he  has  become  re- 
habilitated, will  then  release  him  l>efore  the 
expiration  of  his  imposed  term. 

b.  Problems  with  the  theory:  There  are 
two  principal  problems  with  the  theory. 

First,  many  sentences  to  imprisonment 
are  not  designed  to  rehabilitate,  but  to 
deter,  incapacitate,  or  punish.  Sentences  im- 
posed for  these  purposes  do  not  require  any 
review  of  the  defendant's  prison  behavior  by 
parole  authorities  in  order  to  set  the  proper 
length  of  the  term.  Such  sentences  logically 
should  be  set  by  the  court  for  a  definite 
term,  and  should  not  be  subject  to  later  var- 
iation. 

Second,  the  theory  is  unsoundly  predicat- 
ed even  for  sentences  designed  to  rehabili- 
tate. Behavioral  scientists  have  recently 
concluded  that  there  exists  no  satisfactory 
means  of  inducing  rehabilitation  on  a  regu- 
lar basis.  More  importantly,  they  have  also 
concluded  that  no  one  can  tell  from  a  pris- 
oner's behavior  whether  he  has  become  re- 
habilitated. Consequently,  the  basic  reason 
for  an  indeterminate  sentence  that  may  be 
adjusted  by  parole  authorities— for  the  ex- 
istence of  parole  boards— has  disappeared. 

C.  Adaptation  of  the  System  to  the 
Demise  of  the  Theory:  The  federal  Parole 
Commission  today  acknowledges  that  it 
cannot  tell  from  a  prisoner's  t>ehavior  when 
he  has  become  rehabilitated.  It  therefore  no 
longer  even  attempts  to  accord  its  practice 
with  the  original  theory.  Instead,  with  few 
exceptions,  it  releases  prisoners  at  the  times 
specified  by  the  Commission's  self-devel- 
oped guidelines— guidelines  that  are  based 
upon  factors  known  at  the  time  of  sentenc- 
ing. Since  the  Commission's  release  determi- 
nations need  no  longer  await  an  opportunity 
to  observe  the  prisoner's  conduct  in  confine- 
ment, there  is  no  reason  why  the  Commis- 
sion cannot  inform  a  prisoner  of  his  pro- 
posed release  date  at  about  the  time  of  his 
incarceration— and  this  in  fact  is  just  what 
the  Conunission  now  does. 

The  imprisonment  process  today,  there- 
fore, involves  two  branches  of  government- 
acting  at  approximately  the  same  time  and 
basing  their  determinations  on  essentially 
the  same  information— solemnly  announc- 
ing quite  different  sentences  to  be  served  by 
the  same  defendant.  The  result  is  not  just 
an  awkward  adaptation  of  practice  to  an 
anachronistic  theory;  it  leaves  the  judges  at- 
tempting to  adjust  their  sentences  so  as  to 
overcome  what  they  perceive  as  inappropri- 
ately harsh  or  lenient  consequences  of  the 
parole  process,  and  leaves  the  parole  au- 
thorities regularly  ignoring  the  actual  sen- 
tences meted  out  by  judges. 

C.  Review  of  Sentences 

There  is  no  mechanism  today  for  securing 
review  of  sentences  that  appear  either  un- 
usually harsh  or  unusually  lenient.  - 
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D.  Consequences  of  the  Current  System 

As  might  be  expected,  numerous  studies 
have  documented  considerable  disparity  in 
sentences  meted  out  by  federal  Judges  to 
similarly  situated  defendants  who  have  com- 
mitted like  offenses.  Various  attempts  to 
reduce  such  disparity  have  been  ineffective. 
The  perception  of  this  disparity  tends  to  en- 
courage defendants  to  engage  in  continual 
relitigation  of  the  issue  of  their  guilt.  It 
also,  in  combination  with  the  artificial  proc- 
ess by  which  Judges  impose  lengthy  sen- 
tences and  parole  authorities  grant  early  re- 
lease a  short  time  thereafter,  serves  to  leave 
the  public  Jaded  about  the  efficacy  of  the 
whole  criminal  Justice  system,  and  to  rob 
the  system  of  whatever  potential  deterrrent 
effect  it  might  otherwise  be  capable  of  pro- 
ducing. 

///.  Sentencing  Under  Title  V 

Title  V  of  the  bill  completely  revises  cur- 
rent law  as  to  the  purposes  of  sentencing, 
the  process  by  which  the  Judge  determines 
the  appropriate  sentence  in  a  particular 
case,  and  review  of  sentence  to  assure  its  le- 
gality and  reasonableness. 

A.  Legislatively  Prescribed  Purposes 

The  bill  gives  legislative  recognition  for 
the  first  time  to  the  appropriate  purposes  of 
sentencing.  The  stated  purposes  specifically 
include  assurance  of  Just  punishment,  deter- 
rence of  criminal  conduct  by  others,  and 
protection  of  the  public,-and  lessen  the  pre- 
viously implied  emphasis  on  rehabilitation. 
(Propofled  18  U.S.C.  3S53(aK2).) 

B.  The  Sentencing  Process 

Judges  are  directed  to  sentence  with  the 
above  purposes  in  mind,  pursuant  to  guide- 
lines established  by  a  Sentencing  Commis- 
sion. 

1.  The  sentencing  commission 

The  Sentencing  Commission  is  to  be  an  in- 
dependent agency  in  the  Judicial  branch 
consisting  of  four  members  appointed  by 
the  President:  three  members  designated  by 
the  President  from  a  list  submitted  by  the 
Judicial  Conference:  and,  as  an  ex-officio, 
non-voting  member,  the  Attorney  General. 
The  Commission  is  directed  to  draft  guide- 
lines for  use  by  federal  Judges,  taking  into 
consideration  all  offender  and  offense  char- 
acteristics that  appear  relevant  to  the  speci- 
fied purposes  of  sentencing.  For  each  feder- 
al offense,  the  guidelines  will  be  expected  to 
specify  a  variety  of  appropriate  sentencing 
ranges,  depending  upon  different  combina- 
tions of  offender  and  offense  characteris- 
tics. E>evelopment  of  the  guidelines  is  sub- 
ject to  the  public  hearing  process  of  the  Ad- 
miniatrative  Procedure.  Act.  The  initial 
guidelines,  and  all  subsequent  modifications, 
are  to  be  transmitted  by  the  Commission  to 
the  Congress  for  review  and  possible  modifi- 
cation. If  the  Congress  does  not  act  to 
change  the  Commission's  proposed  guide- 
lines within  the  specified  time  period,  they 
would  go  into  effect  without  change.  (Pro- 
posed chapter  58  of  title  28.  United  SUtes 
Code.) 

In  a  few  areas  (involving,  e.g..  recidivists. 
organized  crime  offenders,  first  offenders) 
the  bill  provides  general  legislative  guidance 
to  the  Commission  as  to  the  kind  of  sen- 
tence and  degree  of  severity  that  would 
seem  to  be  appropriate  for  inclusion  in  the 
guidelines.  These  provisions  are  Intended  to 
accord  some  direction  to  the  Commission 
without  so  circumscribing  its  consideration 
of  occasional  countervailing  factors  as  to 
prove  unduly  rigid.  The  provisions  are  limit- 
ed to  subject  areas  that  otherwise  would  be 
considered  likely  candidates  for  legislatively 
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directed  mandatory  sentences  to  imprison- 
ment, or  legislatively  directed  presumptions 
in  favor  ofjprobation. 

I  2.  The  guidelines 
For  eacl^  federal  offense,  the  guidelines 
will  specif  i  a  variety  of  appropriate  sentenc- 
ing ranges— -encompassing  imprisonment, 
fines,  and|  probation— depending  upon'  the 
particular  history  and  characteristics  of  the 
defendant  |n  the  case  and  the  particular  cir- 
cumstances under  which  the  offense  is  com- 
mitted. Each  offense,  therefore,  may  have  a 
dozen  or  sd  sentencing  ranges  specified,  only 
one  of  whEh  will  fit  a  given  case.  (Proposed 
28  U.S.C.  9^4(a).) 

3.  Judical  application  of  the  guidelines 
After  a  ^ntencing  hearing,  a  Judge  will 
determine  i  the  particular  guideline  range 
that  is  api)licable  to  the  offender  and  the 
offense.  H  e  will  then  be  expected  to  sen- 
tence witi  in  the  narrow  range  specified. 
The  Judge  may,  however,  sentence  above  or 
below  the  specified  guideline  range  in  un- 
usual circumstances,  but  must  give  specific 
reasons  tot  such  a  sentence. 

JC.  Sentencing  Options 

I  1.  Probation 
Probation  is  cast  by  title  V  as  a  penalty  in 
itself,  ratter  than  as  a  deferred  penalty.  A 
Judge  is  required  to  impose  as  a  condition  of 
probation  In  a  felony  case  a  condition  that 
the  defendant  pay  a  fine  or  make  restitu- 
tion to  tha  victim  or  that  he  engage  in  com- 
munity service.  The  Judge  is  required,  for 
every  crime,  to  impose  a  prohibition  against 
the  defendant's  committing  another  crime 
during  the:probationary  period.  A  variety  of 
potentially,  useful  discretionary  conditions 
of  probation  (including  undertaking  voca- 
tional trailing  or  undergoing  medical  or 
psychiatriq  treatment)  are  set  forth  by  the 
bill  for  th6  consideration  of  the  Sentencing 
Commissioti  and  the  Judges.  (Proposed  sxib- 
chapter  B  af  chapter  227  of  title  18.) 

I  2.  Pines 

The  maximum  fine  levels  imder  title  V  are 
dramatically  increased.  The  maximums 
specified  for  felonies  are  up  to  a  quarter  of 
a  million  dollars  for  an  individual  defend- 
ant, and  ut>  to  half  a  million  dollars  for  an 
organizational  defendant,  although  the 
actual  am(kunt  imposed  is  to  be  predicated 
upon  the  defendant's  ability  to  pay  as  weU 
as  upon  the  gravity  of  the  offense  and  relat- 
ed considerations.  (P>roposed  subchapter  C 
of  chapter!  227  of  title  18.)  Lien  procedures, 
like  those  tin  the  tax  laws,  are  provided  to 
assure  an  effective  means  of  collecting  im- 
posed fin^s.  (Proposed  subchapter  B  of 
chapter  22^  of  title  18.) 

I  3.  Imprisonment 
The  biUj  makes  a  major  change  in  sen- 
tences to  iiiprlsonment.  It  moves  to  a  deter- 
minate sy|tem  abolishing  early  release  on 
parole  an(|  providing  for  the  first  time  that 
the  sentence  announced  by  the  sentencing 
Judge  will  I  be  for  almost  all  cases  the  sen- 
tence actially  served  by  the  defendant 
(except  fot  a  potential  10  percent  credit  for 
"good  time").  Such  sentences  will  not  need 
to  involve  the  artificially  lengthy  terms  that 
are  Impos^  today  in  the  expectation  that 
they  will  pe  shortened  later  by  parole  au- 
thorities. Although  early  release  on  parole 
is  abolishal,  in  a  case  in  which  a  Judge  be- 
lieves that  a  defendant  should  be  supervised 
for  a  period  after  the  expiration  of  his  term 
of  impriscfunent,  he  may  order  a  term  of 
post-releaA  supervision.  (Proposed  subchap- 
ter D  of  chapter  227  of  title  18.) 

Terms  of  imprisonment  ordinarily  will  not 
be  subject  I  to  later  adjustment.  However,  an 
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exception  is  nu  de  in  the  case  of  an  unusual- 
ly long  term  o'  imprisonment.  A  defendant 
serving  a  term  of  imprisonment  longer  than 
five  years  will  >e  entitled  after  five  years  to 
petition  the  sentencing  Judge  for  reexam- 
ination of  the  isentence.  and  the  judge  will 
be  empowered  |to  reduce  the  sentence  upon 
a  finding  of  the  existence  of  extraordinary 
and  compelling  reasons  and  a  finding  of 
compatibility  erf  such  a  reduction  with  Sen- 
tencing Commission  standards.  (Proposed  18 
U.S.C.  3582(c).  I A  defendant  sentenced  to  an 
unusually  long  sentence  that  is  atrave  the 
applicable  guideline  will  be  able  to  obtain  a 
second  review,  tor  which  the  same  standards 
will  apply,  aft^r  he  has  served  the  maxi- 
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Ified  in  the  applicable  guide- 


4.  Collalleral  sentencing  orders 

In  addition  Is  the  penalties  traditionally 
applicable,  a  court  is  empowered  by  the  bill 
to  order  a  convicted  defendant  found  guilty 
of  an  offense  causing  bodily  injury,  or  prop- 
erty damage  oi  loss,  to  make  direct  restitu- 
tion to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  even  if  a 
term  of  imprisonment  is  also  imposed.  (Pro- 
pofied  18  U.S.d.  3556.)  This  is  not  possible 
under  current  law.  A  court  is  further  em- 
powered to  oner  a  defendant  convicted  of 
fraud  (a  situation  in  which  an  appropriate 
amount  of  restitution  might  be  difficult  ot 
ascertain  in  an  {ordinary  sentencing  hearing) 
to  give  notice  >f  the  conviction  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  offiinse  (who  may  not  be  known 
to  anyone  otl  er  than  the  defendant)  in 
order  to  facilliate  their  bringing  of  what- 
ever private  re<  overy  actions  might  prove  to 
be  appropriate.  (Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3555.) 

D  Review  process 

The  bill  contains  an  appellate  process  to 
review  sentenqe  propriety  in  questionable 
cases.  By  incorporating  the  appeal  proce- 
dures Into  the  general  structure  of  the 
guideline  sentencing  system,  the  bill  assures 
that  the  extremes  of  sentencing  that  most 
deserve  review  may  be  called  to  the  atten- 
tion of  an  appellate  court,  without  overbur- 
dening the  court  with  a  flood  of  challenges 
to  sentences  w^ll  within  the  bounds  of  what 
would  generally  be  considered  reasonable 
under  all  of  the  circumstances.  The  defend- 
ant is  permittted  to  appeal  a  term  of  impris- 
onment, a  restmctive  condition  of  probation, 
or  a  fine,  that!  falls  above  the  range  speci- 
fied in  the  applicable  guideline,  and  to 
appeal  a  restitution  order  or  a  notice  order. 
Recognizing  thfit  sentence  disparity  reaches 
in  two  directio^.  the  bill  also  permits  the 
government,  on  behalf  of  the  public,  to  seek 
review  of  a  sentence  that  falls  below  the  ap- 
plicable guideline  range  in  a  case  in  which 
the  Attorney  (general  approves  the  filing  of 
such  an  appeal,  In  both  situations,  the  ques- 
tion on  appeal  Is  whether  the  sentence  im- 
posed is,  under  the  circumstances,  "clearly 
unreasonable,"i(Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3742.) 

IV.  Section-aii-tection  antUyti*  of  title  V 

Section  501  9i  the  bill  specifies  that  title 
V  may  be  cited  as  the  "Sentencing  Reform 
Act  of  1982".     I 

Section  502(10(1)  redesignates  a  number  of 
sentencing  pnivlalons  in  current  law  with 
new  section  ntunbers  In  order  to  preserve 
them. 

Section  502(ttK2)  repeals  current  chapters 
227,  229,  and  331  of  title  18.  United  States 
Code,  and  replaces  them  with  totally  new 
sentencing  provisions.  New  chapter  227  of 
title  18  describes  in  some  detail  the  kinds  of 
sentences  avalWble.  and  new  chapter  229  of 
title  18  describes  the  means  of  implement- 
ing those  sentehces. 
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Chapter  227— Sentences 
Sulxhapter  A  (General  provisions)  of 
proposed  chapter  227  of  title  18 
Subchapter  A  contains  general  provisions 
relating  to  the  types  of  sentences  that  can 
be  imposed  on  individuals  and  on  organiza- 
tions, and  to  the  considerations  that  should 
go  into  the  determination  of  an  appropriate 
sentence.  Section  3551  lists  the  types  of  sen- 
tences that  may  be  imposed  upon  a  defend- 
ant who  has  been  found  guilty  of  an  of- 
fense. Section  3552  contains  the  require- 
ments for  pre-sentence  investigations  and 
reports.  Section  3553  lists  the  factors  to  be 
considered  by  a  sentencing  Judge  in  impos- 
ing sentence,  and  sets  forth  the  requirement 
that  the  judge  state  reasons  for  a  particular 
sentence.  Sections  3554  through  3556  de- 
scribe the  collateral  sentences  of  an  order  of 
criminal  forfeiture,  an  order  of  notice  to  vic- 
tims of  a  fraudulent  offense,  and  an  order 
of  restitution.  Sections  3557  and  3558  refer 
to  other  provisions  of  title  18  relating  to  ap- 
pellate review  and  implementation  of  sen- 
tences. Section  3559  classifies  all  federal  of- 
fenses according  to  the  grading  system  set 
forth  in  section  3581. 

Section  3551,  Authorized  Sentences,  out- 
lines the  authorized  sentences  for  defend- 
ants found  guilty  of  federal  offenses,  other 
than  offenses  described  in  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress applicable  exclusively  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mili- 
tary Justice.  It  requires  that  each  federal 
offender  be  sentenced  in  accord  with  the 
provisions  of  chapter  227  of  title  18  in  order 
to  achieve  the  general  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing set  out  in  section  3553(a)(2).  Subsection 
(b)  of  section  3551  specifies  that  an  individ- 
ual offender  must  either  be  placed  on  pro- 
bation, fined,  or  imprisoned  as  provided  in 
the  subchapters  governing  the  imposition  of 
such  sentences.  It  requires  the  imposition  of 
at  least  one  of  these  sentences.  It  further 
states  that  a  fine  may  be  imp)Osed  in  addi- 
tion to  any  other  sentence,  as  may  any  of 
the  other  sanctions  authorized  by  section 
3554,  3555,  and  3556.  Subsection  (c)  requires 
that  an  orgariization  that  is  convicted  of  a 
federal  offense  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
probation  or  to  pay  a  fine,  or  both.  At  least 
one  of  these  sentences  must  be  imposed.  In 
addition,  an  organization  may,  in  an  appro- 
priate case,  be  made  subject  to  an  order  of 
criminal  forfeiture,  an  order  of  notice  to  vic- 
tims, or  an  order  of  restitution. 

Section  3552  Presentence  Reports,  re- 
quires the  preparation  of  a  presentence 
report  by  a  probation  officer  in  accord  with 
the  provisions  of  Rule  32(c)  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure.  Subsection  (b) 
of  section  3552  carries  forward  the  provi- 
sions 18  U.S.C.  4205(c),  which  provides  that, 
if  the  court  desires  more  information  con- 
cerning a  convicted  defendant,  either  before 
or  after  receiving  the  presentence  report 
and  any  repori  concerning  the  defendant's 
mental  condition,  it  may  assign  the  offender 
to  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for 
a  period  of  study  and  preparation  of  a 
report  concerning  matters  appropriate  to 
the  sentencing  decision.  The  bill  amends 
current  law  by  reducing  the  maximum 
period  for  the  study  from  six  months  to  120 
days  in  order  to  advance  the  time  for  final 
sentencing  while  still  allowing  an  adequate 
period  for  study.  The  bill  also  amends  cur- 
rent law  to  specifically  require  that  the 
court  order  for  a  study  specify  the  informa- 
tion sought  by  the  court.  Subsection  (c) 
adds  a  new  provision  to  the  law  that  specifi- 
cally permits  the  court  to  order  a  presen- 
tence examination  by  a  psychiatric  or  psy- 
chological examiner  concerning  the  current 


mental  condition  of  the  defendant.  The  ex- 
amination would  be  conducted  pursuant  to 
section  4247,  and  the  court  would  be  provid- 
ed with  a  written  report  by  the  examiner. 
See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307,  pages  982-987. 

Section  3553  Imposition  of  a  Sentence, 
sets  out  the  factors  that  judges  be  required 
to  consider  in  selecting  the  type  of  sentence 
to  be  imposed  in  a  particular  case,  and  the 
length  or  amount  of  such  sentence.  Subsec- 
tion (a)(1)  directs  the  Judge  to  consider  'the 
nature  and  circumstances  of  the  offense  and 
the  history  and  characteristics  of  the  de- 
fendant". Subsection  (a)(2)  requires  that 
the  Judge  consider  the  need  for  the  sentence 
imposed  to  carry  out  the  four  purposes  of 
sentencing:  the  need  for  the  sentence  im- 
posed to  reflect  the  seriousness  of  the  of- 
fense, to  promote  respect  for  law,  and  to 
provide  just  punishment  for  the  offense:  to 
afford  adequate  deterrence  to  criminal  con- 
duct: to  protect  the  public  from  furhter 
crimes  of  the  offender:  and  to  provide  the 
defendant  with  needed  educational  or  voca- 
tional training,  medical  care,  or  other  cor- 
rectional treatment  in  the  most  effective 
manner.  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307,  pages  987- 
989).  Subsection  (a)(3)  requires  the  Judge  to 
consider  the  kinds  of  sentences  available. 
Subsection  (a)(4)  and  (a)(5)  require  that  the 
sentencing  Judge  consider  the  kinds  of  sen- 
tence and  the  sentencing  range  applicable 
to  the  category  of  offense  committed  by  the 
category  of  offender  under  sentencing 
guidelines  issued  pursuant  to  28  U.S.C. 
994(a),  as  that  provision  is  enacted  by  sec- 
tion 507  of  this  bill.  Subsection  (a)(6)  re- 
quires the  Judge  to  consider  "the  need  to 
need  to  avoid  unwarranted  disparities 
among  defendants  with  similar  records  who 
have  been  found  guilty  of  similar  conduct". 
Subsection  (b)  requires  the  sentencing 
Judge  to  impose  a  sentence  consistent  with 
the  sentencing  guidelines  unless  he  finds 
that  there  is  an  aggravating  or  mitigating 
circumstance  present  in  the  case  that  was 
not  adequately  considered  in  the  formula- 
tion of  the  sentencing  guidelines  and  that 
the  circumstance  should  result  in  a  differ- 
ent sentence.  The  provision  is  designed  to 
achieve  the  goal  of  avoiding  unwarranted 
disparity— sentences  that  are  not  Justified 
by  differences  among  offenses  or  offenders. 
At  the  same  time,  the  provision  provides  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  assure  adequate  con- 
sideration of  circumstances  that  might  Justi- 
fy a  sentence  outside  the  guidelines. 

Subsection  (c)  contains  a  new  requirement 
that  the  court,  at  the  time  of  sentencing, 
state  the  reasons  for  the  imposition  of  the 
sentence  in  each  case.  It  also  requires  that, 
if  the  sentence  is  within  the  guidelines,  the 
court  state  the  reason  for  imposing  sentence 
at  a  particular  point  within  the  range,  and 
that,  if  the  sentence  is  of  a  different  kind  or 
outside  the  range  set  out  in  the  sentencing 
guidelines,  the  court  state  the  specific 
reason  that  the  sentence  imposed  differs 
from  the  guidelines.  This  statement  would 
essentially  indicate  why  the  court  felt  that 
the  guidelines  did  not  adequately  take  into 
account  all  the  pertinent  circumstances  of 
the  case  at  hand.  If  the  sentencing  court 
felt  the  case  was  an  entirely  typical  one  for 
the  applicable  guideline  category,  it  would 
have  no  adequate  Justification  for  deviating 
from  the  recommended  range.  See  S.  Rept. 
97-307,  page  991.  The  statement  of  reasons 
for  a  sentence  outside  the  guidelines  would 
assist  the  appellate  court,  in  a  case  in  which 
the  defendant  or  the  government  appealed 
the  sentence  pursuant  to  section  3742,  to 
evaluate  whether  the  sentence  was  "clearly 
unreasonable  "  or  not.  The  statement  of  rea- 


sons would  also  inform  the  defendant  and 
the  public  of  the  reasons  for  the  sentence, 
and  aid  probation  and  prison  officials  in 
fashioning  an  appropriate  program  for  a  de- 
fendant. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  that  the  court  give 
prior  notice  to  the  defendant  and  the  gov- 
ernment that  it  is  considering  imposing  an 
order  of  notice  under  section  3555  or  an 
order  of  restitution  under  section  3556  as 
part  of  the  sentence.  The  purpose  of  the 
notice  is  to  enable  the  parties  to  prepare 
adequately  for  the  sentencing  hearing.  The 
subsection  also  requires  that  the  court, 
upon  motion  of  the  defendant  or  the  gov- 
ernment or  on  its  own  motion,  permit  the 
parties  to  submit  affidavits  and  written 
memoranda  concerning  matters  relevant  to 
the  imposition  of  an  order  of  notice  or  resti- 
tution (e.g.,  identification  of  individual,  or 
classes  of,  victims,  evaluation  issues,  and  de- 
fenses that  a  defendant  could  assert  in  a 
civil  action  with  respect  to  any  victim): 
afford  counsel  an  opportunity  to  address  in 
open  court  the  issue  of  the  appropriateness 
of  such  an  order:  and  include  in  its  state- 
ment of  reasons  for  the  sentence  specific 
reasons  for  imposing  the  order.  See  S.  Rept. 
97-307,  pages  992  and  993. 

Section  3554,  Order  of  Criminal  Forfeit- 
ure, specifies  that  the  court,  in  imposing  a 
sentence  on  a  defendant  who  has  been 
found  guilty  of  an  offense  described  in  sec- 
tion 1962  of  title  18,  relating  to  racketeering 
activity,  or  an  offense  described  in  title  II  or 
III  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Pre- 
vention and  Control  Act  of  1970.  relating  to 
drug  trafficking,  order,  in  adaition  to  the 
sentence  that  is  imposed  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  3551,  that  the  defend- 
ant forfeit  property  to  the  United  States  in 
accord  with  the  provisions  of  section  1963  of 
title  18  or  section  413  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  and  Control  Act  of  1970,  as 
those  provisions  are  amended  by  title  VI  of 
this  bill. 

Section  3555,  Order  of  Notice  to  Victims, 
is  a  new  provision  that  allows  a  court  to  re- 
quire a  defendant  who  has  been  found 
guilty  of  an  offense  involving  fraud  or  other 
intentionally  deceptive  practices  to  give 
notice  and  explanation  of  the  conviction  to 
the  victims  of  the  offense,  the  provision 
should  facilitate  any  private  actions  that 
may  be  warranted  for  recovery  of  losses 
from  the  offense.  Without  such  a  provision, 
many  victims  of  major  fraud  schemes  may 
not  become  aware  of  the  fraud  (for  exam- 
ple, that  the  mining  stock  they  purchased  is 
counterfeit)  until  it  is  too  late  to  seek  legal 
redress,  or  may  not  be  able  to  ascertain  the 
perpetrator's  current  wherealwuts  (for  ex- 
ample, a  "fly-by-night "  roofing  operation). 
The  provision  should  also  serve  to  alert 
fraud  victims  to  the  advisability  of  other 
action  on  their  part  (for  example,  news  of 
the  worthlessness  of  a  phony  "cancer  cure" 
may  prompt  a  victim  to  visit  a  doctor  in 
time  for  proper  medical  attention).  In  order 
to  avoid  the  possibility  of  the  offender's 
making  only  token  efforts  of  giving  notice, 
the  court  is  empowered  to  designate  the  ad- 
vertising areas  and  media  in  which  notice  is 
to  be  given.  The  judge  is  required,  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  require  notice,  to  consid- 
er not  only  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
35S3(a).  but  also  the  cost  of  giving  notice  as 
it  relates  to  the  loss  caused  by  the  offense. 
In  addition,  the  bill  limits  to  $20,000  the 
amount  that  the  court  may  require  the  de- 
fendant to  pay  for  such  notice.  These  provi- 
sions are  intended  to  assure  that  the  order 
of  notice  requires  only  such  publication  as  is 
reasonable  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
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case.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-3207.  pages  996- 
999. 

Section  3556.  Order  of  Restitution,  per- 
mits the  court,  for  the  first  time,  to  order 
payment  of  restitution  in  addition  to  any 
other  sentence  Imposed  pursuant  to  section 
3551.  Under  subsection  (a),  in  a  case  causing 
bodily  injury  or  death,  the  court  may  order 
restitution  in  an  amount  that  does  not 
exceed  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by 
the  victim  tor  medical  expenses  or  by  his 
estate  for  funeral  and  burial  expenses.  In  a 
case  involving  unlawful  obtalniiig.  damag- 
ing, or  destruction  of  property,  the  order  of 
restitution  could  require  that  the  defendant 
restore  the  property  to  the  victim,  or  make 
restitution  to  the  victim  in  an  amount  that 
does  not  exceed  the  value  of  the  property. 
The  provision  is  drafted  to  assure  that  the 
restitution  determination  will  not  unduly 
complicate  the  sentencing  proceedings.  Sub- 
section (b)  specifies  that  restitution  should 
not  be  ordered  in  any  situation  where  the 
victim  is  bound  by  a  civil  Judgment  relating 
to  the  same  injury  or  damage.  It  also  pro- 
vides that  any  amount  paid  to  a  person 
under  an  order  of  restitution  should  be  set 
off  against  any  civil  damages. 

Section  3557.  Review  of  a  Sentence,  pro- 
vides that  the  review  of  a  sentence  imposed 
pursuant  to  section  3551  is  governed  by  the 
provisions  of  section  3742.  which  are  en- 
acted by  section  503(a>  of  the  bill. 

Section  3558.  Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence, provides  that  the  implementation  of 
a  sentence  imposed  pursuant  to  section  3551 
is  governed  by  the  provisions  of  chapter  229 
of  title  18.  which  are  enacted  by  section 
502(a)  of  this  bill. 

Section  3559,  Sentencing  Classification  of 
Offenses.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3559  cre- 
ates a  grading  scheme  for  offenses  described 
in  sections  that  specify  a  maximum  sen- 
tence rather  than  a  letter  grade  for  the  of- 
fense. The  purpose  of  the  provision  is  to  in- 
dicate more  clearly  how  the  sentencing  pro- 
visions of  subchapters  B.  C.  and  D  of  this 
chapter  apply  to  offenses  with  particular 
maximum  sentences  today.  The  provisions 
also  serve  to  eliminate  some  of  the  uneven- 
ness  existing  in  current  law  in  the  maxi- 
mum terms  of  imprisonment.  Under  subsec- 
tion (aXl).  if  the  maximum  term  of  impris- 
onment authorized  for  the  offense  is  life  im- 
prisonment, or  if  the  maximum  penalty  is 
death,  the  offense  becomes  a  Class  A  felony. 
Under  subsection  (a)(1)(B).  if  a  term  of 
years  of  twenty  years  or  more  is  specified  as 
the  maximum  sentence,  the  offense  be- 
comes a  Class  B  felony.  Under  subsection 
(aXlMC).  if  the  maximum  specified  in  cur- 
rent law  is  less  than  twenty  years  but  ten  or 
more  years,  the  offense  becomes  a  Class  C 
felony.  Under  subsection  (aXlMD).  if  the 
maximum  specified  in  current  law  is  less 
than  ten  years  but  five  or  more  years,  the 
offense  becomes  a  Class  D  felony.  Under 
subsection  (a)(1)(E).  if  the  maximum  speci- 
fied in  current  law  Is  less  than  five  years  but 
three  or  more  years,  the  offense  is  a  Class  E 
Felony.  For  the  misdemeanor  level  offenses, 
if  current  law  provides  a  sentence  that  is 
equal  to  the  sentence  specified  in  section 
3581  for  the  grade  of  offense,  or  is  less  than 
that  amount  but  more  than  the  maximum 
specified  for  the  next  lower  grade,  the  of- 
fense is  designated  as  an  offense  of  the 
grade  equal  to  or  Just  above  that  specified 
in  current  law. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  current  law 
offenses  classified  by  operation  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  carry  all  the  incidents  assigned  to 
the  applicable  letter  designation,  unless  the 
maximum  fine  In  current  law  is  higher,  in 
which  case  the  higher  fine  level  applies. 


Subchapter  B  (probation)  of  chapter  227  of 
title  18 

This  sub<yiapter  governs  the  imposition, 
conditions,  knd  possible  revocation  of  the 
sentence  to  [a  term  of  probation.  In  keeping 
with  mode^  criminal  justice  philosophy, 
probation  m  described  as  a  form  of  sentence 
rather  than^  as  in  current  law.  a  suspension 
of  the  impotltion  or  execution  of  sentence. 

Section  3161.  Sentence  of  Probation,  au- 
thorizes th^  imposition  of  a  sentence  to  a 
term  of  probation  in  all  cases,  unless  the 
case  involve^  a  Class  A  felony  or  an  offense 
for  which  probation  has  been  expressly  pre- 
cluded, or  tke  defendant  is  sentenced  at  the 
same  time  lo  a  term  of  imprisonment  for 
the  same  on  a  different  offense.  The  section 
also  specifics  that  the  maximum  term  of 
probation  far  a  felony  is  five  years,  and  the 
minimum  ia  one  year.  The  maximum  term 
of  probatioa  for  a  misdemeanor  Is  two  years, 
and  for  an  {infraction  Is  one  year,  with  no 
minimum  t^rm  specified  for  these  offenses. 

Section  3962.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of 
Probation.  «ets  forth  the  criteria  to  be  con- 
sidered by  t|ie  court  in  determining  whether 
to  Impose  a  Sentence  of  probation  and  in  de- 
termining the  length  of  the  term  and  the 
conditions  (if  probation.  It  also  makes  clear 
that.  despit«  the  susceptlbihty  of  a  term  of 
probation  tk>  modification,  revocation,  or 
appeal,  a  judgment  of  criminal  conviction 
that  includes  such  a  sentence  constitutes  a 
final  judgment  for  all  other  purposes.  Sub- 
section (a)  requires  that  the  Judge,  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  Impose  a  sentence  to  a 
term  of  privation  upon  an  organization  or 
an  individual,  and  in  setting  the  terms  and 
conditions  at  any  sentence  to  probation  that 
Is  Imposed.  Consider  the  factors  set  forth  in 
section  355a(a)  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
applicable.  fThese  include  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  offender  and  the 
nature  of  the  offense,  the  four  purposes  of 
sentencing  (et  forth  in  section  3553(aM2). 
and  the  seiitencing  guidelines  and  policies 
of  the  Sentencing  Commission  created 
under  prop()sed  28  U.S.C.  994.  Subsection 
(b)  codifies  current  Judicial  decisions  that 
hold  that  judgments  Imposing  probation  are 
final  judgments  for  all  purposes,  particular- 
ly for  purposes  of  appeal,  even  though  the 
sentence  is  Subject  to  compliance  with  speci- 
fied conditions,  Is  revocable  for  non-compli- 
ance with  tftose  conditions,  and  is  subject  to 
modificatloa,  extension,  or  early  termina- 
tion In  certkin  situations.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307,  pag4  1007-1010. 

Section  3563.  Conditions  of  Probation, 
specifies  thkt  the  court  is  required  to  pro- 
vide, as  a  copdition  of  probation  for  any  fed- 
eral offense;  that  the  defendant  not  commit 
another  fectoral.  State,  or  local  crime  during 
the  term  of  probation,  and  to  provide  as  a 
condition  of  probation  for  a  defendant  con- 
victed of  a  ielony  that  the  defendant  pay  a 
fine  or  restitution  or  engage  in  community 
service.         I 

Subsectioii  (b)  sets  out  optional  conditions 
which  may'  be  imposed,  the  last  of  which 
makes  cleai  that  the  enumeration  Is  sug- 
gested only]  and  is  not  intended  as  a  limita- 
tion on  the  court  s  authority  to  consider  and 
impose  other  appropriate  conditions.  The 
subsection  Indicates  that  the  discretionary 
conditions  <)n  probationary  freedom  must  be 
reasonably  related  to  the  nature  and  cir- 
cumstances of  the  offense,  the  history  and 
characteristics  of  the  offender,  and  the  four 
purposes  of  sentences.  If  a  condition  in- 
volves a  derivation  of  property  or  liljerty. 
the  condition  must  be  reasonably  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  sentencing  set 
forth    in    ^tlon    3553(a)(2).    In    addition. 
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under  subsection  (a),  the  policy  statements 
and  sentencing  {guidelines  promulgated  by 
the  Sentencing  Commission  should  be  con- 
sidered in  detet-mining  the  conditions  of 
probation.  Most!  of  the  conditions  set  forth 
in  section  3563(M)  have  been  used  and  sanc- 
tioned in  appropriate  cases  under  the  cur- 
rent statute.  Ambng  the  discretionary  condi- 
tions are  conditions  that  the  defendant  pay 
a  fine  in  accord  with  subchapter  (c).  make 
restitution  to  ajrictim  of  the  offense  pursu- 
ant to  section  3p56.  give  notice  to  the  vic- 
tims of  the  offei^  pursuant  to  section  3555, 
remain  in  the  custody  of  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons during  nights,  weekends,  or  other  inter- 
vals of  time,  oi  participate  in  community 
service  as  directed  by  the  court.  For  a  de- 
tailed discussion)  of  these  and  the  other  dis- 
cretionary conditions  of  probation,  see 
Senate  Report  9r-307.  pages  1011-1015. 

Subsection  (c )  permits  the  court  to 
modify,  reduce.  >r  enlarge  the  conditions  of 
a  sentence  of  piobatlon  at  any  time  before 
its  expiration,  and  requires  that  the  court 
hold  a  hearing  b  efore  making  such  a  modifi- 
cation. 

Subsection  (d)  requrles  that  the  probation 
officer  provide  tfie  defendant  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  conditions  to  which  he  Is 
subject,  and  re(  ures  that  statement  to  be 
sufficiently  clea-  and  specific  to  serve  as  a 
guide  to  the  d<  fendant's  conduct  and  for 
such  supervision  as  is  required. 

Section  3564.  Running  of  a  Term  of  Pro- 
bation, governs  the  commencement  of  a 
term  of  probation;  the  effect  of  other  sen- 
tences upon  th«  running  of  the  term;  and 
the  court's  pow(  r  to  terminate  or  extend  a 
term  of  probatlo  n. 

Subsection  (al  provides  that  the  term  of 
probation  comirences  on  the  day  the  sen- 
tence of  probation  is  imposed,  unless  other- 
wise ordered  by  the  court. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  multiple 
terms  of  probation  are  to  run  concurrently, 
regardless  of  wl^en  or  for  what  offenses  or 
by  what  Jurisdiotion  they  are  imposed,  and 
that  a  term  of  brobation  is  to  run  concur- 
rently with  a  term  of  supervised  release: 
consequently,  iinllke  the  situation  under 
current  law,  cor^secutive  terms  of  probation 
may  not  be  imposed.  Of  course,  if  a  defend- 
ant is  sentencecj  to  terms  of  probation  for 
offenses  of  varying  seriousness,  the  maxi- 
mum term  of  paobation  would  be  measured 
according  to  thi  term  for  the  most  serious 
offense.  This  subsection  also  makes  it  clear 
that  probation  does  not  run  during  any 
period  during  which  the  defendant  is  im- 
prisoned in  conijection  with  a  conviction  for 
any  other  offenie.  except,  of  course,  during 
limited  periods  jof  confinement  as  a  condi- 
tion of  probatioa  or  supervised  release. 

Subsection  (ex  authorizes  the  court,  after 
considering  the  factors  set  forth  in  section 
3553(a).  to  terminate  a  term  of  probation 
and  to  discharge  the  defendant  prior  to  Its 
expiration  at  any  time  in  the  case  of  a  mis- 
demeanor or  an  infraction  or  at  any  time 
after  one  year  i«  the  case  of  a  felony,  if  the 
conduct  of  the  defendant  and  the  interest  of 
Justice  warrant  <uch  action.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  page  lOlA. 

Subsection  (d  I  authorizes  the  court,  after 
a  hearing  and  pursuant  to  the  provisions  ap- 
plicable to  the  lliltial  setting  of  the  term  of 
probation,  to  exjtend  the  term  of  probation, 
unless  the  majqimum  term  was  previously 
imposed,  at  any:  time  prior  to  Its  expiration 
or  termination. 

Subsection  (e)  provides  that  a  term  of  pro- 
bation remains  ^ubject  to  revocation  during 
it  continuance. 
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Section  3565.  Revocation  of  Probation, 
provides  that  probation  may  be  revoked  if 
the  defendant  violates  a  condition  of  proba- 
tion, and  specifies  the  period  during  which 
such  revocation  may  take  place. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that  If  the  defend- 
ant violates  a  condition  of  probation,  the 
court  may.  after  a  hearing  pursuant  to  Rule 
32.1  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure, either  continue  the  defendant  on  the 
sentence  of  probation,  subject  to  such  modi- 
fication to  the  term  or  conditions  of  proba- 
tion as  it  deems  appropriate,  or  may  revoke 
probation  and  impose  any  other  sentence 
that  could  have  been  Imposed  at  the  time  of 
the  initial  sentencing. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  revocation  of 
probation  and  Imposition  of  another  sen- 
tence may  occur  after  the  term  of  probation 
has  expired  if  a  violation  of  the  condition 
occurred  prior  to  Its  expiration,  if  the  adju- 
dication occurs  within  a  reasonable  period 
of  time,  and  if  a  warrant  or  summons  on  the 
basis  of  an  allegation  of  such  a  violation  was 
issued  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  term  of 
probation. 

Section  3566.  Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  Probation,  which  has  no  counter- 
part In  current  law.  directs  attention  to  the 
fact  that  provisions  governing  the  imple- 
mentation of  probation  are  contained  in 
subchapter  A  of  chapter  229. 

Subchapter  C  (Fines)  of  Chapter  227  of 

Title  18 
This  subchapter  sets  the  maximum  mone- 
tary fines  that  may  be  imposed  for  the  vari- 
ous levels  of  criminal  offenses,  specifies  the 
criteria  to  be  considered  before  imptosition 
of  fines,  and  provides  for  the  subsequent 
modification  or  remission  of  fines  previously 
imposed. 

Fines  generally  have  been  an  Inappropri- 
ately underused  penalty  in  American  crimi- 
nal law.  even  though  there  are  many  in- 
stances in  which  a  fine  In  a  measured 
amount  could  constitute  a  highly  effective 
means  of  achieving  one  or  more  of  the  goals 
of  the  criminal  Justice  system.  Part  of  the 
reason  for  the  under-utilization  of  fines  as  a 
criminal  sanction  is  the  fact  that  the  levels 
of  fines  under  current  law.  with  rare  excep- 
tions, are  so  low  that  the  courts  are  not  able 
to  use  them  effectively  as  a  sentencing 
option.  These  statutory  limits  are  largely 
the  product  of  an  earlier  era  when  the  aver- 
age wage-earner  achieved  a  yearly  Income 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  today,  and 
when  inflation  had  not  yet  reduced  the 
value  of  currency  to  Its  present  level.  See  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1021-1029. 

Section  3571.  Sentence  of  Fine,  establishes 
the  general  statutory  authority  for  the  Im- 
position of  a  fine  as  a  penal  sanction.  The 
maximum  amount  of  the  fine  that  may  be 
imposed  in  a  particular  case  depends  on 
whether  the  offense  is  classified  as  a  felony, 
a  misdemeanor,  or  an  Infraction:  whether 
the  offender  is  an  individual  or  an  organiza- 
tion: and.  in  the  case  of  a  misdemeanor, 
whether  the  offense  resulted  in  loss  of 
human  life. 

Subsection  (a)  authorizes  the  use  of  fines 
in  criminal  sentencing.  There  are  no  of- 
fenses for  which  a  fine  may  not  be  imposed. 
Payment  of  a  fine  may  also  be  made  a  dis- 
cretionary condition  of  probation  for  any  of- 
fense, or  a  mandatory  condition  of  proba- 
tion for  a  convicted  felon.  See  proposed  sec- 
tion 3562. 

Subsection  (b)  establishes  the  maximum 
limits  of  fines  for  felonies,  misdemeanors, 
and  infractions.  Under  the  provisions  of  pro- 
posed 18  U.S.C.  3559.  the  fine  levels  speci- 
fied In  sulwection  (b)  apply  to  existing  of- 


fenses unless  current  law  specifies  a  higher 
maximum  fine.  The  maximum  fines  speci- 
fied in  subsection  (b)  for  an  individual  de- 
fendant are  $250,000  for  a  felony  or  for  a 
misdemeanor  resulting  in  the  loss  of  human 
life.  $25,000  for  any  other  misdemeanor,  and 
$1,000  for  an  Infraction.  The  maximum  fine 
levels  set  forth  in  the  subsection  for  organi- 
zations are  higher  than  those  for  individ- 
uals, following  the  New  York  model,  in 
order  to  take  cognizance  of  the  fact  that  a 
sum  of  money  that  is  sufficient  to  penalize 
or  deter  an  individual  may  not  necessarily 
be  sufficient  to  penalize  or  deter  an  organi- 
zation, both  because  the  organization  is 
likely  to  have  more  money  available  to  it 
and  because  the  sentence  for  an  organiza- 
tion obviously  cannot  Include  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment. For  an  organization,  subsection 
(b)  provides  a  maximum  fine  for  a  felony,  or 
for  a  misdemeanor  that  results  in  loss  of 
human  life  of  $500,000:  for  any  other  misde- 
meanor a  maximum  fine  of  $100,000:  and 
for  an  infraction,  not  more  than  $10,000. 
See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  1022-1025. 

Section  3572.  Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of 
Fine,  sets  out  factors  that  the  court  must 
consider  in  imposing  a  fine,  specifies'  the 
degree  to  which  the  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is 
final,  places  a  limit  on  the  aggregation  of 
multiple  fines,  provides  that  the  court  may 
specify  the  time  and  method  of  the  pay- 
ment of  the  fine,  precludes  the  imposition 
at  the  time  a  sentence  is  imposed  of  an  al- 
ternative sentence  to  be  served  If  an  Im- 
posed fine  is  not  paid,  provides  notice  that 
agents  of  an  organization  who  are  author- 
ized to  disperse  Its  assets  are  Individually  re- 
sponsible for  payment  from  the  funds  of  the 
organization,  and  provides  that  a  fine  im- 
posed on  an  agent  or  shareholder  of  an  or- 
ganization may  not  be  paid  from  the  assets 
of  the  organization,  unless  expressly  permit- 
ted under  applicable  State  law. 

Subsection  (a)  specifies  the  factors  to  be 
considered  by  the  court  In  determining 
whether  to  impose  a  fine,  and  In  determin- 
ing its  amount  and  the  means  of  payment. 
In  addition  to  the  factors  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 3553(a).  the  court  is  required  to  consid- 
er the  ability  of  the  defendant  to  pay  the 
fine,  the  nature  of  the  burden  the  payment 
of  the  fine  will  impose  on  the  defendant  and 
on  any  person  dependent  on  him,  any  resti- 
tution or  reparation  made  by  the  defendant 
to  the  victim  of  the  offense,  and.  if  the  de- 
fendant is  an  organization,  any  measure 
taken  by  the  organization  to  discipline  the 
persons  responsible  for  the  offense  or 
ensure  against  the  recurrence  of  the  of- 
fense. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  aggregate 
of  fines  that  may  be  imposed  on  a  defend- 
ant at  the  same  time  for  offenses  that  arise 
from  a  common  scheme  or  plan  and  that  do 
not  cause  separable  or  distinguishable  kinds 
of  harm  or  damage.  Is  twice  the  amount  im- 
posable  for  the  most  serious  offense.  The 
provision  was  included  to  avoid  the  possibili- 
ty that  for  some  offenses,  particularly  regu- 
latory offenses,  an  ongoing  pattern  of  con- 
duct might  constitute  numerous  minor  of- 
fenses that  did  not  warrant  a  maximum  fine 
equal  to  the  aggregate  fine  for  all  of  the 
minor  offenses. 

Subsection  (c)  makes  clear  that,  even 
though  a  fine  imposed  by  the  sentencing 
Judge  may  be  modified  or  remitted,  or  cor- 
rected or  appealed  pursuant  to  section  3742. 
the  judgment  of  conviction  that  includes  a 
fine  is  final  for  all  other  purposes. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  court  to  au- 
thorize payment  of  a  fine  within  a  specified 
period  of  time  or  In  installments.  This  provi- 


sion gives  necessary  flexibility  to  the  fine 
provisions  by  permitting  the  imposition  of  a  ^ 
relatively  high  fine  on  a  defendant  who  can 
pay  it  over  a  period  of  time  if  that  is  a  pref- 
erable sentence  to  imprisonment. 

Subsection  (e)  prohibits  the  imposition  at 
the  time  the  sentence  to  pay  a  fine  is  im- 
posed of  an  alternative  sentence  to  be 
served  if  the  fine  is  not  paid.  If  the  defend- 
ant fails  to  pay  his  fine,  the  court  may  de- 
termine the  appropriate  remedy  after  the 
non-payment  occxxts.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307, 
page  1027. 

Subsection  (f)  makes  clear  that,  if  an  or- 
ganization is  fined,  it  is  the  duty  of  each  of 
the  organization's  employees  or  agents  who 
is  authorized  to  make  disbursements  of  tfie^ 
assets  of  the  organization  to  pay  the  (ine 
from  those  assets.  The  subsection  also 
payment  of  a  fine  imposed  on  an  agent\or 
shareholder  of  an  organization  from  assets 
of  the  organization,  unless  State  law  expre 
ly  permits  such  payments. 

Section  3573.  Modification  or  Remissioii 
of  Fine,  permits  modification  or  remission 
of  a  fine  if  there  have  been  changes  in  the 
financial  condition  of  a  defendant.  Since 
section  3572  specifies  that  ability  to  pay  is 
relevant  to  the  amount  of  the  fine,  a  modifi- 
cation or  remission  of  the  fine  should  be 
available  when  that  ability  lessens.  The  sec- 
tion permits  the  courts  to  adjust  the  fine  of 
a  well-intentioned  defendant  in  order  to 
avoid  creating  unjustifiable  Improverish- 
ment.  However,  an  unexcused  failure  to  pay 
a  fine  may  still  be  prosecuted  as  any  other 
criminal  contempt. 

Section  3574.  Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  fine,  states  that  the  provisions  con- 
cerning implementation  of  a  sentence  to  pay 
a  fine  are  contained  in  sut>chapter  B  of 
chapter  229. 

Subchapter  D  Imprisonment,  of  chapter  227 
of  title  18 
Subchapter  D  sets  forth  the  basic  consid- 
erations governing  the  imposition  of  sen- 
tences of  imprisonment.  It  creates  the 
frame  of  reference  used  to  determine  the 
applicability  of  sentence  provisions  to  of- 
fenses throughout  the  United  States  C<xle. 
It  deals  specifically  with  the  terms  of  im- 
prisonment and  supervised  release  author- 
ized for  the  various  grades  of  offenses,  crite- 
ria for  imposing  such  sentences,  collateral 
aspects  of  sentences  of  Imprisonment,  oper- 
ation of  multiple  sentences,  and  calculation 
of  terms  of  imprisonment. 

Section  3581.  Sentence  of  Imprisonment, 
provides  that  a  defendant  convicted  of  an 
offense  may  be  sentenced  to  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment. It  also  creates  nine  classes  of 
offenses,  five  felony  classes  with  authorized 
terms  of  imprisonment  ranging  from  life  im- 
prisonment to  three  years,  three  misde- 
meanor classes  with  maximum  terms  rang- 
ing from  one  year  to  30  days,  and  an  infrac- 
tion category  that  carries  a  maximum  of 
five  days'  imprisonment.  See  S.  Rept.  97- 
307.  pages  1034-1036. 

Section  3582 
Imposition  of  a  Sentence  of  Imprison- 
ment, specifies  for  the  first  time  in  the  fed- 
eral criminal  law  the  factors  that  a  court 
must  consider  In  Imposing  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment. These  include  the  nature  and 
circumstances  of  the  offense  and  the  histo- 
ry and  characteristics  of  the  defendant:  the 
need  for  the  sentence  Imposed  lo  provide 
just  punishment,  a  deterrent  effect,  inca- 
pacitation, and  an  opportunity  for  rehabili- 
tation: and  the  guidelines  and  policy  state- 
ments of  the  Sentencing  Commission  that 
apply  to  the  case.  Subsection  (a)  also  speci- 
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fles  that,  in  light  of  current  knowledge,  the 
judge  should  recognize,  in  determining 
whether  to  impose  a  term  of  imprisonment. 
"that  imprisonment  is  not  an  appropriate 
means  of  promoting  correction  and  rehabili- 
tation". This  statement  is  designed  to  dis- 
courage the  employment  of  a  term  of  im- 
prisonment on  the  grounds  that  the  prison 
has  a  program  that  might  be  of  benefit  to 
the  prisoner.  This  does  not  mean,  of  course, 
that,  if  a  defendant  is  to  be  sentenced  to  im- 
prisonment for  other  purposes,  the  avail- 
ability of  rehabilitative  programs  should  not 
be  an  appropriate  consideration,  for  exam- 
ple, in  recommending  a  particular  facility. 

Subsection  (b)  makes  clear  that  a  Judg- 
ment of  conviction  is  final  even  though  it 
includes  a  sentence  that  may  be  modified 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  3742. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  a  court  may 
not  modify  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
unless  one  of  three  conditions  warrant  the 
use  of  a  "safety  valve"  for  modification  of 
the  sentence. 

The  first  "safety  valve"  permits  the  modi- 
fication of  the  sentence  in  the  unusual  case 
in  which  the  defendant's  circumstances  are 
so  changed,  such  as  by  terminal  illness,  that 
it  would  be  inequitable  to  continue  the  con- 
finement of  the  prisoner.  In  such  a  case,  the 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  could  pe- 
tition the  court  for  a  reduction  in  the  sen- 
tence, and  the  court  could  grant  a  reduction 
if  it  found  that  the  reduction  was  justified 
by  "extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons" 
and  was  consistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. 

The  second  "safety  vtUve"  permits  a  de- 
fendant with  an  unusually  long  sentence- 
one  that  is  over  six  years  in  length— to  file  a 
motion  with  the  court  after  he  has  served 
six  years  of  that  term,  for  reduction  of  the 
term  of  imprisonment.  The  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  may  also  file  such  a 
motion  for  the  prisoner.  The  court  may 
grant  the  motion  if,  after  considering  the 
factors  set  forth  in  section  35S3(a),  it  finds 
that  extraordinary  and  compelling  reasons 
require  such  a  reduction  and  that  a  reduc- 
tion is  consistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. An  additional  review  of  the  sen- 
tence may  be  sought  by  a  defendant  with  an 
unusually  long  prison  term  who  is  sentenced 
above  the  maximum  applicable  sentencing 
guideline.  Such  a  defendant  may  .seek  a 
second  review  of  his  sentence  after  he  has 
served  the  maximum  applicable  guideline 
sentence,  and  the  same  review  standards 
apply  as  apply  to  the  first  review. 

The  third  "safety  valve"  permits  the  re- 
duction of  the  sentence  of  a  defendant  who 
was  sentenced  to  a  term  of  imprisonment 
under  sentencing  guidelines  that  were  later 
reduced  by  the  Sentencing  Commission,  if 
such  a  reduction  is  appropriate  considering 
the  factors  set  forth  in  section  3553(a)  and 
if  it  is  consistent  with  applicable  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. It  is  expected  that  the  Sentencing 
Commission  would,  whenever  it  revised  its 
sentencing  guidelines  as  to  a  particular  of- 
fense, indicate  its  views  as  to  the  appropri- 
ate situations  in  which  a  sentence  should  be 
reduced  for  persons  previously  sentenced 
under  earlier  guidelines. 

Subsection  (d)  permits  the  court  to  in- 
clude in  the  sentence  of  a  drug  trafficker  or 
racketeer  an  order  that  the  defendant  not 
associate  or  communicate  with  a  specified 
person,  other  than  his  attorney,  if  there  has 
been  a  showing  of  probable  cause  to  believe 
that    such    association    or    communication 
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would  be  i  }r  the  purpose  of  enabling  the  de- 
fendant tq  control,  manage,  direct,  finance, 
or  otherwise  participate  in  an  illegal  enter- 
prise. The  provision  is  designed  to  prohibit  a 
manager  of  a  criminal  enterprise  from  con- 
tinuing to  manage  that  enterprise  while  he 
serves  his  term  of  imprisonment. 

Section  8583,  Inclusion  of  a  Term  of  Su- 
pervised Release  After  Imprisonment,  is  a 
new  sectidn  that  permits  the  court,  in  im- 
posing a  term  of  imprisonment  for  a  felony 
or  a  misdemeanor,  to  impose  as  part  of  the 
sentence  a  requirement  that  the  defendant 
be  placed  I  on  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  imprisonment.  Unlike  current  parole 
law,  the  Question  whether  the  defendant 
will  be  supervised  following  his  term  of  im- 
prisonmei|t  is  dependent  on  whether  the 
judge  concludes  that  the  defendant  needs 
supervisioti,  rather  than  on  the  question 
whether  a!  particular  amount  of  the  term  of 
imprisonment  happens  to  remain.  The  term 
of  supervised  release  would  be  a  separate 
part  of  a  defendant's  sentence,  rather  than 
being  the  lend  of  the  term  of  imprisonment. 

Sut>sectii>n  (b)  specifies  the  authorized 
terms  of  Supervised  release,  with  the  terms 
ranging  figom  a  term  of  not  more  than  one 
year  for  a  {defendant  sentenced  for  a  Class  E 
felony  or  (for  a  misdemeanor,  to  a  term  of 
not  more  than  three  years  for  a  defendant 
released  ftfter  serving  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  Class  A  or  B  felony.  The  length 
of  the  terin  of  supervised  release  will  be  de- 
pendent ob  the  needs  of  the  defendant  for 
supervisioti  rather  than,  as  in  current  law, 
on  the  aliiost  sheer  accident  of  the  amount 
of  the  defendant's  term  of  imprisonment 
that  remtdns  before  he  is  due  to  be  released. 

Subsect|}n  <c)  describes  the  factors  that 
the  Judge!  is  required  to  consider  in  deter- 
mining wl^ether  to  include  a  term  of  super- 
vised rele^e  as  a  part  of  the  defendant's 
sentence,  and  if  a  term  of  supervised  release 
is  included,  the  length  of  that  term.  The 
judge  is  required  to  consider  the  history  and 
character^tics  of  the  defendant,  the  nature 
and  circuiistances  of  his  offense,  the  need 
for  the  soitence  to  protect  the  public  from 
further  crimes  of  the  defendant  and  to  pro- 
vide the  (lefendant  with  needed  educational 
or  vocati|)nal  training,  medical  care,  or 
other  conlectional  treatment  in  the  most  ef- 
fective mfmner,  the  applicable  sentencing 
quideline^  and  policy  statements,  and  the 
need  to  woid  unwarrented  sentencing  dis-' 
parity.      J 

Subsection  (b)  describes  the  conditions 
that  the  judge  may  impose  on  the  term  of 
supervised  release.  The  court  is  required  to 
order,  as  a  condition  of  supervised  release, 
that  the  defendant  not  commit  another 
crime  duting  the  period  of  supervision.  It 
may  also  order  any  of  the  conditions  set 
forth  as  tonditions  of  probation  in  section 
3563  (b)U)  through  (b)(10)  and  (b)(12) 
through  Cb)(19).  and  any  other  condition  it 
considers  appropriate,  if  the  condition  is 
reasonably'  related  to  the  history  and  char- 
acteristic<  of  the  offender  and  the  nature 
and  circutnstances  of  the  offense,  the  need 
for  the  s^tence  to  protect  the  public  from 
further  (Times  of  the  defendant,  and  the 
need  to  irovide  the  defendant  with  needed 
educational  or  vocational  training,  medical 
care,  or  dther  correctional  treatment.  The 
condition!  also  may  not  involve  a  greater 
deprivatidn  of  liberty  than  is  necessary  to 
protect  tie  public  and  to  provide  needed  re- 
habUitatipn  or  corrections  programs,  and 
must  bel  consistent  with  any  pertinent 
policy  statement  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission.  For  a  further  discussion  of  the 
available  conditions  of  supervised  release, 
see  S.  Ref»t.  97-307,  pages  1010-1016. 
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Subsection  (e)  permits  the  court,  after 
considering  the  same  factors  considered  in 
the  original  iraposition  of  a  term  of  super- 
vised release,  (o  terminate  a  term  of  super- 
vised release  previously  ordered  at  any  time 
after  one  year  .or,  after  a  hearing,  to  extend 
the  term  of  supervised  release  (if  less  than 
the  maximum  Iterm  authorized  was  original- 
ly imposed)  or  to  modify,  reduce,  or  enlarge 
the  conditions  jof  release. 

Subsection  (1)  requires  the  court  to  direct 
the  probation  officer  to  provide  the  defend- 
ant with  a  cigar  and  specific  statement  of 
the  conditionsjof  supervised  release. 

Section  3584.  Multiple  Sentences  of 
Imprisoimientj  provides  the  rules  for  deter- 
mining the  length  of  the  term  of  imprison- 
ment for  a  pa-son  convicted  of  more  than 
one  offense,  n  specifies  the  factors  to  t>e 
considered  in  determining  whether  to 
impose  concurrent  or  consecutive  sentences, 
and  provides  I  that  consecutive  sentences 
shall  be  treateid  for  administrative  purposes 
as  a  single  aggregate  of  imprisonmment. 

Section  358,  {Calculation  of  a  Term  of  Im- 
prisonment, This  section  provides  the 
methcxl  of  caiculating  the  beginning  of  a 
term  of  imprsonment  and  contains  provi- 
sions for  crediting  an  offender  for  time 
served  in  prior  custody.  Under  subsection 
(a),  the  sentoice  commences  on  the  date 
that  the  defendant  is  received  into  custody 
awaiting  transportation  to.  or  arrives  volun- 
tarily to  comijience  service  of  sentence  at, 
the  official  d^ention  facility  at  which  the 
sentence  is  to  be  served.  Subsection  (b)  pro- 
vides credit  towards  the  service  of  an  impris- 
onment term  1  for  any  time  the  defendant 
has  been  in  official  custody  prior  to  the  date 
the  sentence  Was  imposed  if  the  custody  was 
a  result  of  the  same  offense  for  which  the 
sentence  was  Imposed  or  was  a  result  of  a 
separate  charge  for  which  the  defendant 
was  arrested  ffter  commission  of  the  cur- 
rent offense.  JNo  credit  would  be  given  if 
such  time  had  already  been  credited  toward 
the  service  of  inother  sentence. 

Section  358$,  Implementation  of  a  Sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment,  provides  a  cross-ref- 
erence to  the.  provisions  concerning  imple- 
mentation of  I  a  sentence  of  imprisonment 
contained  in  Subchapter  C  of  chapter  229. 
and,  if  the  sehtence  includes  a  term  of  su- 
pervised release,  by  the  provisions  of  sub- 
chapter A  of  cfiapter  229. 

Chapter  229— post-Sentence  Administration 
Chapter  229  consists  of  three  subchapters 
which  cover  the  administration  of  the  vari- 
ous types  of  Sentences  imposed  under  sub- 
chapters B,  u  and  D  of  chapter  227.  Sub- 
chapter A  of  [chapter  229  provides  for  the 
appointment  j)f  probation  officers  and  sets 
forth  their  dpties.  In  addition,  it  provides 
for  special  probation  and  record  expunge- 
ment procedures  for  drug  possession  of- 
fenses. Subchapter  B  covers  the  payment 
and  collection  of  fines  which  may  be  im- 
posed under  oiapter  227.  Subchapter  C  sets 
forth  the  procedures  governing  those  per- 
sons sentenced  to  a  prison  term. 
Subchapter  4-  Probation,  of  chapter  229  of 
I  title  18 
This  subchapter  contains  the  provisions 
for  implementation  of  a  sentence  to  proba- 
tion pursuant!  to  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
227,  the  placement  of  juvenile  delinquents 
on  probation,  and  the  placement  of  an  indi- 
vidual on  supervised  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3583.  Tpe  subchapter,  for  the  most 
part,  carries  fi>rward  current  law  concerning 
the  appointnient  of  probation  officers  by 


the  court  and 
bation  officer  i 


the  powers  and  duties  of  pro- 
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Section  3801,  Supervision  of  Probation,  re- 
quires that  a  person  sentenced  to  a  term  of 
probation  under  subchapter  B  of  chapter 
227,  placed  on  probation  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  chapter  403,  or  placed  on  su- 
pervised release  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  3583,  be  supervised  by  a  probation 
officer  to  the  degree  warranted  by  the  con- 
dition specified  by  the  sentencing  court. 

Section  3602,  Appointment  of  Probation 
Officers,  is  largely  derived  from  current  18 
U.S.C.  3654.  Subsection  (a)  requires  each 
district  court  of  the  United  States  to  ap- 
point suitable  and  qualified  persons  to  serve 
with  or  without  compensation  as  probation 
officers  under  the  direction  of  the  court. 
Those  appointed  with  compensation  are  re- 
movable by  the  court  for  cause,  rather  than 
removable  at  the  discretion  of  the  court. 
The  change  was  made  upon  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Probation  Committee  of  the 
Judicial  Conference.  Voluntary  probation 
officers  serving  without  compensation 
remain  subject  to  removal  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  The  requirement  that  proba- 
tion officers  be  "qualified"  as  well  as  "suita- 
ble" is  added  to  the  law  in  order  to  empha- 
size that  probation  officers  who  will  be  su- 
pervising innovative  conditions  of  probation 
permitted  under  the  probation  subchapter 
should  be  qualified  by  their  training  or 
l>ackground  to  be  probation  officers.  There 
may  even  be  circumstances  where  a  proba- 
tion officer  should  be  a  "specialist"  who 
might  be  made  available,  as  the  need  airose, 
to  any  one  of  several  courts.  For  example, 
such  a  probation  officer  might  be  needed  if 
a  union  or  brokerage  house,  rather  than  a 
street  criminal,  were  under  supervision. 

Section  3603.  Duties  of  Probation  Officers, 
carries  forward  the  provisons  of  current  18 
U.S.C.  3655  relating  to  the  duties  of  proba- 
tion officers  with  respect  to  supervision  of 
probation  and  the  keeping  of  records  and 
making  of  reports,  and  modifies  the  provi- 
sions to  refer  to  persons  released  on  super- 
vised release  following  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment pursuant  to  section  3583.  The  section 
includes  a  number  of  specific  requirements 
not  in  current  law,  mcluding  the  require- 
ments that  the  probation  officer  be  respon- 
sible for  supervision  of  any  probationer  or 
person  under  supervised  release  known  to 
be  within  the  Judicial  district  (in  order  to 
clarify  supervisory  authority  over  proba- 
tioners and  persons  on  supervised  release 
transferred  into  his  district  or  temporarily 
present  in  the  district),  and  that,  when  re- 
quested, the  probation  officer  supervise  and 
furnish  iivformation  about  persons  on  work 
release,  furlough,  or  other  authorized  re- 
lease or  in  pre-release  custody  pursuant  to 
section  3624(c). 

Section  3604,  Transportation  of  a  Proba- 
tioner, carries  forward  the  provisions  of  cur- 
rent 18  U.S.C.  4283  permitting  a  court  to 
order  a  United  States  marshal  to  furnish  to 
a  person  placed  on  probation,  transporta- 
tion to  the  place  where  he  Is  required  to  go 
as  a  condition  of  probation.  The  provision 
also  removes  the  dollar  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  subsistence  expenses  that  may  be 
paid  for  a  probationer  while  travelling  to  his 
destination,  substituting  a  provision  that 
pennit«  the  Attorney  General  to  prescribe 
reasonable  subsistence  payments. 

Section  3605.  Transfer  of  Jurisdiction 
Over  a  Probationer,  relating  to  transfer  of 
jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  or  person  on 
supervised  release  from  one  court  to  an- 
other, is  derived  from  current  18  U.S.C. 
3653.  Both  current  law  and  section  3605  re- 
quire the  concurrence  of  the  court  receiving 
Jurisdiction  over  a  probationer  to  the  trans- 


fer of  jurisdiction.  Section  3605  expands 
current  law  to  cover  persons  on  supervised 
release  and  provides  that  the  transfer  of  a 
probationer  or  a  person  on  supervised  re- 
lease to  another  district  may  be  made  either 
as  a  condition  of  probation  or  supervised  re- 
lease or  with  the  permission  of  the  court, 
unlike  current  law  which  provides  for  trans- 
fer of  a  prolMtioner  only  "from  the  district 
in  which  he  is  lieing  supervised".  The  sec- 
tion would  also  permit  a  court  to  which  ju- 
risdiction over  a  proljationer  or  a  person  on 
supervised  release  was  transferred  to  exer- 
cise all  the  powers  over  the  probationer  or 
releasee  that  are  permitted  by  this  subchap- 
ter or  subchapter  B  of  chapter  227.  This  dif- 
fers from  current  law.  which  requires  the 
consent  of  the  sentencing  court  to  a  change 
in  the  period  of  probation.  See  S.  Rept.  97- 
307,  pages  1233  and  1234. 

Section  3606,  Arrest  and  Return  of  a  Pro- 
bationer, continues  the  provisions  of  cur- 
rent 18  U.S.C.  3653  which  authorize  the 
arrest  and  return  of  a  probationer  to  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  over  him  when 
there  has  been  a  violation  of  the  condition 
of  probation,  and  expands  the  provisions  to 
refer  to  persons  on  supervised  release  pursu- 
ant to  section  3583.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307, 
page  1234. 

Section  3607,  Special  Probation  and  Ex- 
pungement Procedures  for  Drug  Possessers. 
carries  forward  the  provisions  of  21  U.S.C. 
844(b)  relating  to  special  probation  without 
entry  of  judgment  for  first  offenders  found 
guilty  of  violating  a  drug  possession  statute 
if  there  has  been  no  previous  conviction  of 
an  offense  under  a  federal  or  State  law  re- 
lating to  controlled  sutffitances.  The  section 
also  permits,  as  does  current  law,  expunge- 
ment of  records  of  persons  placed  on  proba- 
tion under  the  section  if  they  were  under 
the  age  of  21  at  the  time  of  the  offense  and 
did  not  violate  a  condition  of  probation. 

Subchapter  B,  Fines,  of  chapter  229  of  title 
18 

This  subchapter  is  designed  to  increase 
the  efficiency  with  which  the  government 
collects  fines  assessed  against  criminal  de- 
fendants. Present  law.  18  U.S.C.  3565.  pro- 
vides that  a  Judgment  to  pay  a  criminal  fine 
"may  be  enforced  by  execution  against  the 
property  of  the  defendant  in  like  manner  of 
judgments  in  civil  cases".  Thus,  the  federal 
government  is  greatly  confined  by  State  law 
and  must  litigate  in  order  to  collect  a  fine 
from  an  uncooperative  defendant.  These 
relatively  cumljersome  procedures  have  re- 
sulted in  collection  by  the  United  States  in 
recent  years  of  only  60  to  70  percent  of  the 
amount  of  fines  imposed.  This  subchapter 
attempts  to  remedy  this  situation  by  treat- 
ing criminal  fine  judgments  like  tax  liens 
for  collection  purposes,  thereby  making 
available  to  the  Attorney  General  summary 
collection  prcxredures  similar  to  those  used 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Foremost 
among  these  is  the  power  to  administrative- 
ly levy  against  the  property  of  the  defend- 
ant, which  precludes  disposition  of  the 
property  to  avoid  payment  and  permits  real- 
ization of  amount  of  the  fine  without  litiga- 
tion. 

The  collection  procedures  of  the  sulx:hap- 
ter  are  also  made  applicable  to  execution  of 
orders  to  pay  restitution  pursuant  to  section 
3556. 

Section  3611,  Payment  of  a  Fine,  provides 
for  the  payment  of  a  fine  imposed  under 
subchapter  C  of  chapter  227  to  the  clerk  for 
the  sentencing  court  to  be  forwarded  to  the 
United  States  treasury.  The  section  requires 
either  immediate  payment  or  payment  by 


the  time  and  method  specified  by  the  sen- 
tencing court. 

Section  3612.  Collection  of  an  Unpaid 
Fine,  requires  the  sentencing  court,  when- 
ever a  fine  is  imposed,  to  provide  the  Attor- 
ney General  with  certain  certified  informa- 
tion. The  Attorney  General  Is  then  responsi- 
ble for  collecting  the  fine  if  It  is  not  paid  at 
the  time  required.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307,  page 
1236. 

Section  3613,  Lien  Provisions  for  Satisfac- 
tion of  an  Unpaid  Pine,  establishes  the  pro- 
cedure by  which  the  Attorney  General  is  to 
make  collection  of  unpaid  funds.  This  sec- 
tion significantly  Improves  current  practices 
by  providing  a  federal  collection  procedure 
independent  of  State  laws  that  is  patterned 
on  the  collection  procedures  utilized  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Subsection  (a)  elimiiuites  the  clerical  pro- 
cedures necessary  to  create  judgment  liens, 
by  providing  that  the  fine  is  a  lien  In  favor 
of  the  United  States  upon  all  property  be- 
longing to  the  person  fined.  The  lien  arises 
at  the  time  of  the  entry  of  judgment  and 
continues  until  the  liability  has  been  satis- 
fied or  set  aside,  or  until  it  becomes  unen- 
forceable pursuant  to  subsection  (b).  See  S. 
Rept.  97-307.  page  1238. 

Subsection  (b)  changes  current  law  by  im- 
posing a  20-year  statute  of  limitations  on 
the  collection  of  a  criminal  fine.  Under  ex- 
isting law,  the  government's  right  to  seek 
execution  of  a  criminal  sentence,  including  a 
fine,  is  not  subject  to  any  time  limit.  Thus,  a 
criminal  fine  may  be  satisfied  only  through 
payment  in  full,  death  of  the  debtor,  or 
presidential  pardon.  The  limitation  period 
established  by  subsection  (b)  will  permit  the 
closing  of  files  by  United  States  attorneys 
for  cases  which  are  so  old  the  collection  of 
fines  is  unlikely.  The  period  for  collection 
may  be  extended  by  a  written  agreement  en- 
tered into  by  the  defendant  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  prior  to  expiration  of  the 
period,  as  is  permitted  in  similar  provisions 
in  the  tax  area.  Subsection  (b)  also  provides 
that  the  running  of  the  20-year  statute  of 
limitations  is  to  be  suspended  "during  any 
interval  for  which  the  running  of  the  period 
of  the  limitation  for  collection  of  a  tax 
would  be  suspended"  pursuant  to  several 
provisions  of  the  tax  laws. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  certain  sec- 
tions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 
as  amended,  apply  to  a  fine  and  to  the  lien 
imposed  under  subsection  (a)  as  if  the  liabil- 
ity of  the  person  fined  were  for  an  internal 
revenue  tax  assessment,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  application  of  such  statutes 
is  mcxlified  by  regulations  issued  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  accord  with  differences  in 
the  nature  of  the  liabilities.  See  S.  Rept.  97- 
307,  pages  1239-1242,  for  a  description  of 
those  provisions. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  notice  of  a 
lien  imposed  under  subsection  (a)  is  to  be 
considered  a  notice  of  a  lien  for  taxes  pay- 
able to  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of 
any  State  or  local  law  providing  for  the 
filing  of  the  notice  of  a  tax  lien. 

Subchapter  C,  Imprisonment,  of  chapter 
229  of  title  18 

Subchapter  C  contains  the  provisions  for 
implementation  of  a  sentence  of  imprison- 
ment imposed  under  subchapter  D  of  chap- 
ter 227.  The  subchapter  generaUy  follows 
existing  law,  except  that  custody  of  federal 
prisoners  is  placed  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
directly  rather  than  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al, thus  giving  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  direct 
authority  to  determine  matters,  such  as  the 
place  of  confinement  of  a  prisoner,  which 
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are  presently  determined  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  subchapter  also  substantially 
revises  the  method  by  which  the  release 
date  of  an  Imprisoned  person  is  determined. 

Section  3621,  Imprisonment  of  a  Convict- 
ed Prisoner,  is  derived  from  existing  law. 

Subsection  (a)  is  derived  from  18  U.S.C. 
4(t82(a),  except  that  the  new  provision 
places  custody  of  federal  prisoners  directly 
in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  rather  than  in  the 
Attorney  Oeneral.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307,  page 
1243. 

Subsection  (b)  follows  existing  law  in  pro- 
viding that  the  authority  to  designate  the 
place  of  confinement  for  federal  prisoners 
rests  in  the  Bureau  of  Prisons.  The  desig- 
nated penal  or  correctional  facility  need  not 
be  in  the  Judicial  district  in  which  the  pris- 
oner was  convicted  and  need  not  be  main- 
tained by  the  federal  government.  Subsec- 
tion (b)  adds  a  new  requirement  that  a  facil- 
ity meet  minimum  standards  of  health  and 
habitability  established  by  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons. 

Section  3622,  Temporary  Release  of  the 
Prisoner,  is  derived  from  current  18  U.S.C. 
4032(c),  and  permits  temporary  release  of  a 
prisoner  by  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  for  speci- 
fied reasons.  The  only  criterion  for  such  re- 
lease in  current  law  is  that  there  by  "rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  .  .  .  [the  prisoner  1 
will  honor  his  trust."  Under  section  3622. 
the  release  would  also  have  to  appear  to  be 
consistent  with  the  purposes  for  which  the 
sentence  was  imposed,  with  any  pertinent 
policy  statements  of  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission. This  places  emphasis  on  factors  im- 
portant to  the  overall  correctional  program 
for  the  defendant,  rather  than  limiting  the 
factors  to  be  considered  to  the  probability 
of  the  prisoner's  return  to  the  facility  at  the 
appropriate  time.  In  addition  to  the  current 
law  list  of  purposes  for  which  a  prisoner 
may  be  released,  such  as  attending  a  funeral 
or  working  at  paid  employment  or  partici- 
pating in  a  training  program  in  the  commu- 
nity on  a  voluntary  basis,  subsection  (b)  in- 
cludes a  new  provision  permitting  tempo- 
rary release  to  participate  in  an  educational 
program,  to  make  it  clear  that  release  may 
be  for  such  things  as  pursuing  a  course  of 
study  in  college  as  well  as  for  vocational 
training. 

Subsection  (c).  relating  to  employment, 
modifies  current  law  (18  U.S.C.  4082(c)(2)) 
by  dropping  the  requirement  that  local 
unions  be  consulted,  and  a  provision  barring 
work  release  where  other  workers  might  be 
displaced.  This  will  give  the  Bureau  of  Pris- 
ons more  flexibility  than  provided  in  cur- 
rent law  in  developing  work  programs  in  ap- 
propriate cases.  Subsection  (c)  cso'ries  for- 
ward the  provisions  of  current  law  that  re- 
quire that  work  in  the  community  must  be 
at  the  same  rate  and  under  the  same  condi- 
tions as  for  similar  employment  in  the  com- 
munity involved.  Sut>section  (c)(2)  amends 
current  law  to  require  that,  rather  than 
permit,  a  prisoner  pay  costs  incident  to  his 
detention  as  a  condition  of  work  release.  See 
S.  Rept.  97-307,  page  1245. 

Section  3623.  Transfer  of  a  Prisoner  to 
State  Authority,  delineates  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  must  order  the  transfer 
of  a  federal  prisoner  to  a  State  facility  prior 
to  his  release  from  the  federal  facility.  Like 
current  18  U.S.C.  4085.  section  3623  provides 
that  the  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons 
must  order  that  a  prisoner  be  transferred  to 
an  official  detention  facility  within  a  State 
prior  to  the  prisoner's  release  from  the  fed- 
eral prison  if  certain  requirements  are  satis- 
fied.  First,   the  prisoner  must   have  been 


charged  ia  an  indictment  or  in  an  informa- 
tion with  I  felony  or  have  been  convicted  of 
a  felony  ii  >  that  State.  Second,  the  transfer 
must  hav(  been  requested  by  the  governor 
or  other  executive  authority  of  the  State. 
Next,  the  State  must  send  to  the  Director, 
usually  albng  with  the  request,  a  certified 
copy  of  the  indictment,  information,  or 
judgment  of  conviction.  Finally,  the  Direc- 
tor must  ftnd  that  the  transfer  would  be  in 
the  publici  interest.  Finally,  the  section  pro- 
vides thatlthe  costs  of  transferring  a  prison- 
er to  a  Stite  authority  will  be  borne  by  the 
State  requesting  the  transfer.  See  S.  Rept. 
97-307,  pa^es  1245-1246. 

Section  3624.  Release  of  a  Prisoner,  in 
subsectiori  (a),  describes  the  method  by 
which  thetrelease  date  of  a  prisoner  is  deter- 
mined. It  Replaces  a  confusing  array  of  stat- 
utes and  ahministrative  procedures  now  gov- 
erning thfl  determination  of  the  date  of  re- 
lease of  a{  prisoner.  Perhaps  the  most  con- 
fusing asdect  of  the  current  law  provisions 
is  the  faca  that,  for  a  regular  adult  prisoner 
whose  teiin  of  imprisonment  exceeds  one 
year,  theifc  are  two  mechanisms  for  deter- 
mining tl^  release  date,  each  of  which  re- 
quires reiprdkeeping  and  constant  evalua- 
tion of  pnsoner  eligibility  for  release.  The 
prisoner  la  ultimately  released  on  the  earlier 
of  the  twii  release  dates  that  results  from 
the  parallel  determinations.  First,  current 
18  U.S.C.  f  163  requires  that  a  prisoner  who 
has  not  b#en  released  earlier,  for  example, 
on  parolej  must  be  released  at  the  expira- 
tion of  hid  sentence  less  credit  for  good  con- 
duct. For  ^  prisoner  whose  term  of  impris- 
onment ejceeds  one  year  in  length,  at  the 
same  tim^  that  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  is 
keeping  records  on  good  time  allowances, 
the  United  States  Parole  Commission  is  pe- 
riodically evaluating  whether  the  prisoner 
should  be  feleased  on  parole.  (Other  release 
date  statiltes  apply  to  prisoners  who  are 
serving  leas  than  one  year  in  prison.)  See  S. 
Rept.  97-307,  page  1247.  Subsection  (a)  re- 
places the;  multiplicity  of  release  dates  stat- 
utes with  I  a  single  provision  that  describes 
the  mechanism  for  setting  release  dates.  It 
provides  tnat  a  prisoner  is  to  be  released  at 
the  expiration  of  his  term  of  imprisonment 
less  any  c^dit  toward  the  service  of  his  sen- 
tence for  Satisfactory  prison  behavior  accu- 
mulated aursuant  to  subsection  (b).  Thus, 
as  discussfd  in  the  introduction  to  this  title 
of  the  bill  every  sentence  to  a  term  of  im- 
prlsonmeilt  will  represent  the  actual  time  to 
be  served] less  good  time.  There  will  be  no 
artlficiall](  high  sentences  to  allow  for  the 
operation  of  the  parole  system,  which  has 
no  role  asi  to  prisoners  sentenced  under  the 
revised  statutes. 

A  prisoijer  may  be  subject  on  release  to  a 
term  of  stpervised  release  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3583  if  his  term  of  imprisonment  ex- 
ceeded ont  year  in  length. 

Subsectfcn  (b)  of  Section  3624  contains 
the  provisions  concerning  the  earning  of 
credit  toviard  early  release  for  satisfactory 
prison  Ijetavior.  It  applies  only  to  persons 
who  are  kentenced  to  terms  of  imprison- 
ment lonier  than  one  year,  except  those 
sentencedj  to  life  imprisonment.  The  provi- 
sion also  sut>stantially  simplifies  the  compu- 
tation of  I  credit  toward  early  release  over 
the  comflutation  required  under  current 
law.  See  3  Rept.  97-307.  page  1249. 

Sul)sect|on  (c)  is  new.  It  provides  that,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  the  last  ten  percent 
of  the  teirn  of  imprisonment,  not  in  excess 
of  six  msiths.  should  be  spent  In  circum- 
stances tliat  afford  the  prisoner  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  adjust  to  and  prepare  for 
reentry  into  the  community.  The  Bureau  of 
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Prisons  would  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
discretion  in  determining  what  opportunity 
for  reentry  n<eds  to  be  made  available  in 
each  particular  case.  The  probation  system 
is  required,  tii  the  extent  practicable,  to 
offer  assistance  to  prisoners  at  this  pre-re- 
lease stage. 

Subsection  (j),  relating  to  the  allotment 
of  clothing,  transportation,  and  funds  to  a 
prisoner  at  th9  expiration  of  his  term  of  im- 
prisonment, amends  current  law  to  increase 
to  $500  the  amount  of  money  furnished  to  a 
prisoner,  and  do  omit  provisions  for  loans  to 
prisoners.  Th<  loan  provisions  in  existing 
law  have  no^  proved  successful,  having 
caused  greater  administrative  costs  and  dif- 
ficulties than  l|he  amount  of  money  involved 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
determine    the    amount    of 


Justifies.  The 
Prisons  is  to 
money  to  be  iiven  to  each  prisoner,  and  a 
new  provision  is  added  to  require  that  the 
determination  be  made  in  accord  with  the 
public  interest)  and  the  need  of  the  prisoner. 
As  in  curretit  law,  the  prisoner  must  be 
rtation  to  one  of  three 
place  of  conviction;  (2)  his 
idence  within  the  United 
y  other  place  designated  by 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 
2)  provides  that  a  prisoner 


furnished  ti 
places:  (1)  thi 
bona    fide    n 
States;  or  (3) 
the  Director  o: 

Subsection 
whose  senten<ie  includes  a  term  of  super- 
vised release  spall  be  released  to  the  super- 
vision of  the  probation  officer.  It  also  speci- 
fies that  the  term  of  supervised  release 
begins  on  the  date  of  release  and  runs  con- 
currently with  any  other  term  of  supervised 
release,  probstion.  or  parole  unless  the 
person  is  in  drison  other  than  for  a  brief 
period  as  a  condition  of  probation  or  super- 
vised release. 

Section  362!.  Inapplicability  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative I'rocedure  Act,  makes  clear 
that  certain  oi  the  provisions  of  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedure  Act  do  not  apply  to  any 
determination;  decision,  or  order  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons.  This  result  is  in  accord 
with  recent  case  law.  and  will  assure  that 
the  Bureau  of]  Prisons  is  able  to  make  deci- 
sions concemmg  the  appropriate  facility, 
corrections  program,  and  disciplinary  meas- 
ures for  a  pajjticular  prisoner  without  con- 
stant second-feuesslng.  The  provision,  of 
course,  wouldjnot  eliminate  constitutional 
challenges  by  prisoners  under  the  appropri- 
ate provisions  jof  law.  The  phrase  •'determi- 
nation, decision,  or  order"  in  the  provision  is 
intended  to  riean  adjudication  of  specific 
cases  as  opposed  to  general  rulemaking. 

Section  502(^)(3)  adds  two  new  sections  at 
the  end  of  ctikpter  232  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  "the  first  section,  new  section 
3671,  requires  I  the  Attorney  General  to  es- 
tablish procec^ures  under  which  a  federal 
government  akency  may  transfer  personal 
property  that  Ss  useful  for  law  enforcement 
purposes  to  a  State  or  local  law  enforcement 
agency  if  the  property  was  forfeited  to  the 
United  States  pursuant  to  a  statute  that 
provides  for  fttrfeiture  of  property  used,  in- 
tended for  us<i,  or  possessed,  in  connection 
with  the  federkl  offense,  and  the  property  is 
not  needed  by  a  federal  law  enforcement 
agency. 

New  section  3672  of  title  18  contains  defi- 
nitions of  the  terms  "found  guilty",  "com- 
mission of  an  offense",  and  "law  enforce- 
ment officer",  for  use  in  the  sentencing  pro- 
visions contained  in  chapters  227  and  229  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code. 

Section  502<a)(4)  of  the  bill  enacts  the 
caption  and  section  analysis  for  new  chapter 


232  of  title 
chapter    that 
501(a)(1). 


,8,   United  SUtes  Code,   the 
was    created     by    section 
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Section  502(b)  amends  the  chapter  analy- 
sis of  Part  II  of  title  18. 

Section  503(a)  adds  to  chapter  235  of  title 
18  a  new  section  3742,  which  relates  to  ap- 
pellate review  of  sentencing.  The  section  de- 
scribes the  circumstances  in  which  a  defend- 
ant or  the  government  can  appeal  a  sen- 
tence in  the  federal  criminal  Justice  system. 
Under  sutMection  (a),  the  defendant  can 
file  a  notice  of  appeal  in  the  district  court 
for  review  of  an  otherwise  final  sentence  if 
the  sentence  was  imposed  in  violation  of 
law.  was  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  incorrect 
application  of  the  guidelines,  or,  if  it  was 
imposed  for  a  felony  or  a  Class  A  misde- 
meanor, was  greater  than  the  sentence  spec- 
ified in  the  guidelines  and  not  consistent 
with  a  plea  agreement  and  was  unreason- 
able. Similarly,  under  subsection  (b),  the 
government  may  appeal  a  sentence  that  was 
imposed  in  violation  of  law,  was  imposed  as 
a  result  of  an  incorrect  application  of  the 
sentencing  guidelines,  or  was  imposed  for  a 
felony  or  a  class  A  misdemeanor  and  is  less 
than  the  applicable  guidelines  and  not  con- 
sistent with  a  plea  agreement.  Before  the 
government  may  appeal  a  sentence,  the  At- 
torney General  or  the  Solicitor  General 
must  personally  approve  the  filing  of  a 
notice  of  appeal.  For  a  discussion  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  government  appeal  of  sen- 
tence, see  S.  Rept.  97-307.  pages  1226-27. 

It  should  be  noted  that,  under  current 
law.  there  is  specific  authority  in  Rule  35  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  for 
the  trial  judge  to  correct  an  illegal  sentence. 
In  order  to  be  sure  that  all  sentencing  issues 
can  be  raised  in  a  single  proceeding,  a  pro- 
ceeding which  goes  beyond  the  appellate 
review  of  sentencing  provided  in  current 
law.  the  bill  combines  review  of  issues  relat- 
ing to  illegality  of  sentences  with  all  other 
issues  relating  to  sentencing.  Thus,  if  the 
trial  judge  were  to  discover  that  he  had 
made  an  error  in  a  sentence  that  made  it  il- 
legal, he  could  notify  the  counsel  for  the  de- 
fendant and  the  counsel  for  the  government 
in  order  to  permit  them  to  raise  that  issue 
as  part  of  any  sentencing  appeal  they  might 
file. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  3742  indicates 
the  record  on  which  the  appeal  is  based. 

Subsection  (d)  requires  the  court  of  ap- 
peals to  determine  upon  review  of  the 
■  record  whether  the  sentence  was  imposed  in 
violation  of  law.  imposed  as  a  result  of  in- 
correct application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines, or.  if  it  is  outside  the  range  of  the  ap- 
plicable guideline,  is  unreasonable.  Under 
subsection  (e).  If  the  court  of  appeals  deter- 
mines that  the  sentence  was  imposed  in  vio- 
lation of  law  or  imposed  as  a  result  of  an  in- 
correct application  of  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines, it  is  required  to  remand  the  case  for 
further  sentencing  proceedings  or  to  correct 
the  sentence.  If  the  court  detemUnes  that 
the  sentence  Is  outeide  the  range  of  the  ap- 
plicable sentencing  guidelines  and  is  unrea- 
sonable, it  is  required  to  state  specific  rea- 
sons for  its  conclusions  and  to  remand  the 
case  or  correct  the  sentence.  If  the  sentence 
was  appealed  by  the  defendant  and  is  too 
high,  the  court  may  remand  the  case  for 
further  sentencing  proceedings  or  for  impo- 
sition of  a  lower  sentence,  or  Impose  a  lesser 
sentence  itself.  If  the  sentence  was  appealed 
by  the  government  and  is  too  low.  the  court 
may  remand  the  case  for  further  sentencing 
proceedings  or  for  imposition  of  a  higher 
sentence,  or  impose  a  higher  sentence  itself. 
If  none  of  these  is  found  by  the  court  of  ap- 
peals, the  court,  of  course,  would  affirm  the 
sentence. 

Section  503(f)  makes  a  technical  correc- 
tion In  the  sectional  analysis  of  chapter  235. 
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Section  504  amends  chapter  403  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquency. 

Section  504(a)  of  the  bill  amends  5037  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  by  replacing 
current  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  relating  to 
disposition  after  a  finding  of  Juvenile  delin- 
quency, with  the  disposition  provisions  from 
S.  1630.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307.  pages  1184- 
1189. 

Under  subsection  (a)  of  amended  section 
5037.  if  the  court  finds  that  a  Juvenile  is  a 
Juvenile  delinquent,  the  court  is  required  to 
hold  a  disposition  hearing  which  must  be 
held,  as  under  current  law.  the  disposition 
hearing  must  be  held  within  20  court  days 
after  the  juvenile  delinquency  hearing. 
After  the  disposition  hearing,  the  court  may 
suspend  the  finding  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
enter  an  order  of  restitution  pursuant  to 
section  3556.  place  the  Juvenile  on  proba- 
tion, or  commit  him  to  official  detention. 
The  provisions  of  chapter  207  of  title  18  are 
specifically  made  applicable  to  the  decision 
whether  to  release  or  detain  the  Juvenile 
pending  an  appeal  or  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
certiorari  after  the  disposition. 

Subsection  (b)  sets  forth  the  probation 
terms  for  Juveniles.  If  the  Juvenile  is  less 
than  17  years  old.  the  probation  term  may 
not  extend  beyond  the  date  when  the  juve- 
nile becomes  twenty-one  or  the  maximum 
term  that  would  t>e  authorized  under  the 
adult  probation  statute  if  the  Juvenile  had 
been  tried  and  convicted  as  an  adult.  If  the 
Juvenile  is  between  the  ages  of  17  and  21. 
the  probation  may  not  extend  beyond  three 
years  or  the  maximum  that  would  be  au- 
thorized for  an  adult. 

Sut)section  (c)  provides  the  maximum  pe- 
riods for  official  detention  of  a  Juvenile 
found  to  be  a  Juvenile  delinquent.  It  paral- 
lels the  1974  Act  provision  set  forth  in  cur- 
rent law  for  juveniles  under  18  at  the  time 
of  the  proceeding.  However,  for  Juveniles 
between  the  age  of  17  and  21  at  the  time  of 
the  proceeding,  the  bill  specifies  that  the 
term  of  official  detention  for  a  Class  A.  B. 
or  C  felony  is  a  maximum  of  five  years  and 
for  any  other  offense  the  maximum  term  is 
the  lesser  of  three  years  or  the  maximum 
sentence  applicable  to  an  adult  offender. 

Section  504(b)  repeals  section  5041  of  title 
18,  United  SUtes  Code,  in  light  of  the  al)oll- 
tion  of  the  parole  system  in  federal  law. 

Section  504(c)  amends  section  5042  of  title 
18  by  striking  out  references  to  parole  and 
parolees. 

Section  504(d)  amends  the  sectional  analy- 
sis to  accord  with  the  other  amendments 
made  by  section  504. 

Section  505  of  the  bill  contains  a  number 
of  amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  F»rocedure  that  are  necessitated  by 
the  amendments  of  the  sentencing  provi- 
sions of  title  18.  United  States  Code. 

Section  50S(a)  amends  Rule  32  in  several 
respects.  First,  it  amends  subdivision  (aKl) 
of  the  Rule  to  require  that,  t)efore  the  sen- 
tencing hearing,  the  court  make  available  to 
counsel  for  the  defendant  and  the  attorney 
for  the  government  notice  of  the  probation 
officer's  determination,  pursuant  to  the  re- 
vised provisions  of  subdivision  (c)(2)(B).  as 
to  the  sentencing  classification  and  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  range  believed  to  l>e  applica- 
ble to  the  case.  The  sentencing  hearing  will 
then  focus  on  any  questions  that  arise  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  the  probation  officer's  de- 
termination on  those  questions.  In  addition, 
the  subdivision  is  amended  to  permit  the 
postponement  of  imposition  of  sentence  for 
a  reasonable  time,  upon  a  motion  Jointly 
filed  by  the  defendant  and  by  the  attorney 


for  the  government  that  asserts  that  a 
factor  important  to  the  determination  is  not 
capable  of  being  resolved  at  that  time.  The 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  permit  the 
sentencing  determination  to  be  delayed 
somewhat  if.  for  example,  a  factor  in  the 
sentencing  gudielines  is  the  cooperation  of 
the  defendant  with  the  government  in  pros- 
ecution of  another  person,  and  delay  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  that  such  cooperation  actu- 
ally occurs. 

Subdivision  (cHl)  is  amended  to  require 
that  a  probation  officer  make  a  presentence 
investigation  and  report  before  imposition 
of  sentence  unless  the  court  finds  that  there 
is  in  the  record  information  sufficient  to 
enable  the  meaningful  exercise  of  sentenc- 
ing authority  pursuant  to  18  U.S.C.  3553. 
This  change  is  necessitated  by  the  fact  that 
it  is  essential  that  the  Judge  have  all  the  in- 
formation he  needs  in  order  to  accurately 
apply  the  sentencing  guidelines. 

Subdivision  <c)(2)  of  Rule  32  Is  amended 
to  spell  out  in  some  detail  the  information 
that  should  t>e  included  in  the  presentence 
report  in  order  to  assure  the  accurate  appli- 
cation of  the  guidelines.  This  amendment 
assures  that  the  information  relating  to  the 
requirements  of  the  sentencing  guidelines 
system  is  contained  in  the  presentence 
report.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307.  pages  1303-1304. 
Section  50S(b)  amends  Rule  35  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  accord 
with  the  provisions  of  proposed  section  3742 
of  title  18,  United  States  Code,  concerning 
appellate  review  of  sentence.  New  subdivi- 
sion (a)  of  the  rule  requires  the  court  to  cor- 
rect a  sentence  that  is  determined  on  appeal 
under  18  U.S.C.  3742  to  have  been  Imposed 
as  a  result  of  an  Incorrect  application  of  the 
guidelines,  or  to  be  unreasonable.  New  sub- 
division (b)  permits  the  court,  on  motion  of 
the  government,  to  lower  a  senence  within 
one  year  after  its  imposition  to  reflect  a  de- 
fendant's subsequent,  substantial  assistance 
in  the  investigation  or  prosecution  of  an- 
other person  who  has  committeed  an  of- 
fense, to  the  extent  that  such  assistance  is  a 
factor  recognized  in  applicable  guidelines  or 
policy  statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing 
Commission. 

Section  505(c)  amends  Rule  38  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  make 
technical  changes  in  the  rule  necessitated 
by  the  enactment  of  provisions  for  appellate 
review  of  sentences.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307. 
page  1306. 

Section  505(c)  also  adds  two  new  subdivi- 
sions to  Rule  38.  New  subdivision  (e)  relates 
to  the  stay  of  an  order  of  criminal  forfeit- 
ure, notice  to  victims,  or  restitution,  if  an 
appeal  of  the  conviction  or  sentence  is 
taken. 

New  subdivision  (f )  of  Rule  38  provides  for 
the  stay  of  a  civil  or  employment  disability 
that  arises  under  a  federal  statute  by  reason 
of  the  defendant's  conviction  or  sentence  If 
an  appeal  Is  taken  from  the  conviction  or 
sentence. 

Section  505(d)  makes  a  correction  in  a 
cross-reference  in  Rule  40  of  the  Federal 
Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure. 

Section  505(e)  amends  Rule  54  to  re-deflne 
the  term  "petty  offense"  In  subdivision  (c) 
to  refer  to  the  class  structure  of  offenses 
created  in  proposed  section  3583  of  title  18. 
and  to  add  a  definition  of  the  word  "grade" 
that  specifies  that  the  word  grade  includes 
the  issue  whether,  for  the  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 3571.  relating  to  the  sentence  or  fine,  a 
misdemeanor  resulted  in  the  loss  of  human 
life. 

Section  SOSif)  amends  the  tabic  of  rules  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
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accord  with  the  othin-  amendmente  to  the 
rules. 

Section  506  containJB  a  number  of  techni- 
caJ  amendments  to  the  Rules  of  Procedure 
for  the  Trial  of  Misdemeanors  Before 
United  SUtes  Magistrates  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  title  V  amends  title  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  impose  a  grading 
structure  on  federal  offenses. 

Section  $07  adds  in  subsection  (a)  a  new 
chapter  S8  to  title  28  of  the  United  States 
Code.  That  chapter  creates  the  United 
States  Sentencing  Commission  and  outlines 
its  functions. 

Chapter  98  of  Title  28.— United  States 

Sentencing  Commission 
Section  991— United  States  Sentencing 

Commission;  establishment  and  purpose 

Proposed  section  991  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  creates  the  United  States  Sen- 
tencing Commission  and  spells  out  its  pur- 
poses. The  Commission  is  established  as  an 
independent  commission  in  the  Judicial 
branch  consisting  of  seven  voting  meml>ers. 
four  of  whom  are  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent by  and  with  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate,  and  three  of  whom  are  appoint- 
ed by  the  President  from  among  a  list  of  at 
least  ten  Judges  submitted  to  him  by  the  Ju- 
dicial Conference.  The  Attorney  General,  or 
his  designee,  is  an  ex  officio  non-voting 
member  of  the  Commission. 

Under  subsection  (b)  the  purposes  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  are  to  establish  sen- 
tencing policies  and  practices  for  the  federal 
criminal  Justice  system  that  assure  the 
meeting  of  the  purposes  of  sentencing,  pro- 
vide certainty  and  fairness  in  meeting  those 
purposes,  avoid  unwarranted  sentencing  dis- 
parity among  defendants  with  similar  rec- 
ords who  have  been  found  guilty  of  similar 
criminal  conduct,  and  reflect,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  advancement  in  knowledge  of 
human  behavior  as  it  relates  to  the  criminal 
Justice  process.  In  addition,  subsection  (b) 
requires  the  Commission  to  develop  means 
of  measuring  the  degree  to  which  sentenc- 
ing, penal,  and  correctional  practices  are  ef- 
fective in  meeting  the  purposes  of  sentenc- 
ing. See  S.  Rept.  97-3907,  pages  1327-1330. 
Section  992.— Terms  of  office:  compensation 

Proposed  Section  992  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  sets  up,  in  subsectioh-ta>f^  a 
staggered  system  of  appointments  for  the 
Chairman  and  voting  members  of  the  Com- 
mission such  that,  once  in  operation,  the 
Commission  membership  will  be  replaced  or 
reappointed  over  a  period  of  six  years— at 
least  two  members,  or  one  member  and  the 
Chairman,  every  two  years.  Subsection  (b) 
of  proposed  section  992  provides  that  a 
voting  member  may  serve  no  more  than  two 
full  terms  and  that  a  member  appointed  to 
serve  an  unexpired  term  shall  serve  only  the 
remainder  of  the  term.  Subsection  (c)  of 
proposed  section  992  sets  the  compensation 
of  voting  members  at  the  rate  of  court  of 
appeals  Judges.  A  federal  Judge  is  specifical- 
ly authorized  to  be  designated,  or  appointed, 
as  a  member  of  the  Commission  without 
having  to  resign  his  appointment  as  a  feder- 
al Judge.  The  salary  for  a  federal  Judge  on 
the  Commission  would  be  that  of  a  court  of 
appeals  Judge  only  so  long  as  he  was  on  the 
Commission.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307.  page  1331. 

Section  993.— Powers  and  duties  of 
chairman 
Proposed  section  993  of  title  28  provides 
that  the  Chairman,  who  is  appointed  as 
such  by  the  President,  with  the  advice  tmd 
consent  of  the  Senate,  is  to  call  and  preside 
at  meetings,  and  to  direct  the  preparation  of 


appropriations    requests    and    the    use    of 
funds  made  available  to  the  Commission. 
Sectiai  994.— Duties  of  the  Commission 

Proposed  section  994  of  title  28  spells  out 
the  duties  of  the  Sentencing  Commission. 

Subsection  (a)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commls»ion  to  promulgate  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements  to  be  used 
by  the  atntencing  Judge  in  determining  the 
approprfete  sentence  in  a  particular  case. 
The  sentencing  guidelines  and  policy  state- 
ments are  to  be  promulgated  pursuant  to 
the  rule*  and  regulations  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission  and  to  be  consistent  with  all 
pertineni  provisions  .of  titles  18  and  28. 
Guidelines  and  policy  statements  must  be 
adopted! by  an  affirmative  vote  of  at  least 
four  members  of  the  Conmiission. 

Under  [subsection  (aXlXA).  the  guidelines 
are  required  to  provide  guidtmce  for  the 
Judge  in' determining  whether  to  sentence  a 
convicted  defendant  to  a  sentence  to  proba- 
tion, to  bay  a  fine,  or  to  term  of  imprison- 
ment. S4e  S.  Rept.  97-307.  pages  1331-1333. 

Subsedtion  (aXlKB)  requires  that  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  recommend  an  appropri- 
ate amotnt  of  fine  or  appropriate  length  of 
a  term  pf  probation  or  imprisonment.  In 
recommending  an  appropriate  fine,  the 
Commisiion  could,  of  course,  provide  a  for- 
mula or  [a  set  of  principles  for  determining 
an  appropriate  fine  relative  to  the  damage 
caused,  the  gain  to  the  defendant,  or  the 
ability  01  the  defendant  to  pay.  consistent 
with  tha  flexibility  possible  because  of  the 
high  mapcimum  fines  set  forth  in  chapter 
227  of  fitle  18.  rather  than  specifying  a 
dollar  aitount  of  fine. 

Subsection  (aXlKC)  requires  that  the  sen- 
tencing guidelines  recommend  whether  a 
category!  of  defendant  convicted  of  a  par- 
ticular offense  who  was  sentenced  to  a  term 
of  imprisonment  should  be  required  to  serve 
a  term  oj  supervised  release,  and  if  so.  what 
length  oj  term  is  appropriate. 

FinalN.  subsection  (a)(1)(D)  requires  that 
the  sentencing  guidelines  include  recom- 
mendatitns  as  to  whether  sentences  to 
terms  of  jimprlsonment  should  be  ordered  to 
run  conciirrently  or  consecutively. 

Under  {subsection  (a)(2>.  the  Commission 
is  requited  to  issue  general  policy  state- 
ments cdnceming  application  of  the  guide- 
lines ani  other  aspects  of  sentencing  and 
sentence  implementation  that  would  fur- 
ther theiability  of  the  federal  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  sen- 
tencing. jPolicy  statements  are  required  to 
address  fhe  questions  of  the  appropriate  use 
of  the  siictions  of  order  of  criminal  forfeit- 
ure, ordflr  of  restitution,  and  order  of  notice 
to  victiris:  conditions  of  probation  and  su- 
pervised! release;  sentence  modification  pro- 
visions m>T  fines,  probation,  and  imprison- 
ment: authority  under  Rule  ll(e>  of  the 
Federal  [Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 
accept  or  reject  a  plea  agreement;  and  tem- 
porary release  under  section  3622  of  title  18 
and  pr^-release  custody  under  section 
3624(c)  ^f  title  18.  These  policy  sUtements 
could  alfo  address,  for  example,  such  ques- 
tions asj  the  appropriateness  of  sentences 
outside  the  guidelines  where  there  exists  a 
particular  aggravating  or  mitigating  factor 
which  did  not  exist  sufficiently  frequently 
to  be  incorporated  in  the  guidelines  them- 
selves. Ttie  policy  statements  might  also  ad- 
dress su(h  issues  as  the  kind  of  recommen- 
dations a  judge  might  make  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3Sflt2(a)  of  title  18  to  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  ks  to  an  appropriate  prison  facility 
for  a  defendant  committed  to  its  custody. 
One  important  function  of  the  policy  state- 
ments  might   be   to   alert   federal   district 
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Judges  to  exi  sting  disparities  which  have  not 
adequately  teen  cured  by  the  gruidellnes. 
while  offering  recommendations  as  to  how 
these  situations  should  be  treated  In  the 
future.  An  additional  area  in  which  the  Sen- 
tencing Conmisslon  might  wish  to  issue 
general  poli(iy  statements  concerns  the  im- 
position of  sentence  upon  organizations  con- 
victed of  criminal  offenses.  See  S.  Rept.  97- 
307.  page  134*. 

Under  subsection  (a)(3)  of  section  994.  the 
Sentencing  Commission  is  required  to  issue 
either  guidelines  or  policy  statements  con- 
cerning the  I  appropriate  use  of  probation 
revocation  under  section  3565  of  title  18  and 
use  of  the  pnsvlsions  for  modification  of  the 
term  or  conditions  of  probation  or  super- 
vised release  set  forth  in  sections  3563(c). 
3564(d).  and  9583(e)  of  title  18. 

Under  sublectlon  (b)  of  section  994.  the 
Commission  |s  to  devise  categories  based  on 
characteristits  of  the  offense  and  categories 
based  on  characteristics  of  the  offender.  For 
each  combination  of  a  category  of  offense 
and  a  category  of  offender,  a  sentence  or 
sentencing  r»nge  is  to  be  recommended  that 
is  consistent  iwith  all  pertinent  provisions  of 
title  18  of  th^  United  States  Code.  This  sub- 
section contemplates  a  detailed  set  of  sen- 
tencing guidelines,  to  be  used  as  indicated  in 
subsection  (a)  and  in  chapter  227  of  title  18. 
as  amended  %y  this  bill,  that  are  designed  to 
achieve  the  purposes  of  sentencing  set  forth 
in  title  18.  Tfhe  subsection  further  requires 
that,  if  the  guidelines  recommend  a  term  of 
imprisonment,  for  a  particular  combination 
of  offense  aad  offender  characteristics,  the 
maximum  of  the  sentencing  range  recom- 
mended may  not  exceed  the  minimum  of 
that  range  by  more  than  25  percent.  See  S. 
Rept.  97-307.  page  1336. 

Subsection^  (c)  of  section  994  lists  a 
number  of  offense  characteristics  which  the 
Sentencing  Commission  is  required  to  exam- 
ine for  the  plirpose  of  determining  whether 
and  to  whad  extent  they  are  pertinent  to 
the  establishment  of  categories  of  offenses 
for  use  in  the  sentencing  guidelines  and  in 
policy  stateiients  dealing  with  the  nature, 
extent,  location,  or  other  incidents  of  an  ap- 
propriate seBtence.  The  Commission  is  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  each  ^tor  might  be  pertinent  to  the 
question  as  jto  the  kind  of  sentence  that 
should  be  in^posed;  the  size  of  the  fine  or 
the  length  ot  a  term  of  probation,  imprison- 
ment, or  su{^rvised  release;  and  the  condi- 
tions of  probation,  supervised  release,  or  im- 
prisonment. I  The  Sentencing  Commission 
may  conclucie.  with  respect  to  any  of  the 
listed  factory,  that,  for  example,  the  factor 
should  not  dlay  a  role  at  all  in  sentencing 
for  a  particiuar  purpose.  The  Sentencing 
Conunlssion  |is  also  required  under  subsec- 
tion (c)  to  determine  whether  other  factors 
not  specificatlly  listed  are  relevant  to  the 
sentencing  (tecislon.  For  a  deUiled  discus- 
sion of  the  yarious  factors  the  Commission 
is  required  t(»  consider,  see  S.  Rept.  97-307. 
pages  1337-1139. 

Subsection j(d)  contains  a  list  of  a  number 
of  offender  cjiaracteristics  that  the  Sentenc- 
ing Conunisdion  is  required  to  examine  in 
order  to  determine  whether  and  to  what 
extent  they  are  pertinent  to  the  establish- 
ment of  categories  of  offenders  for  use  in 
the  sentencing  guidelines  and  in  policy 
statements  (Concerning  the  nature,  extent, 
location,  or  ^ther  incidents  of  an  appropri- 
ate sentence  The  subsection  parallels  sub- 
section (c)  ill  lu  description  of  the  issues 
that  the  Con  imission  is  required  to  examine. 
It  also  contkins  a  specific  provision  that 
"the    Commsslon    shall    assure    that    the 
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guidelines  and  policy  statements  are  entire- 
ly neutral  as  to  race,  sex,  national  origin, 
creed,  and  socloe<x>nomlc  status  of  offend- 
ers." 

Subsection  (d)(1)  specifies  that  the  Com- 
mission should  consider  what  effect  the  age 
of  the  defendant  should  have  on  the  sen- 
tencing decision.  The  factor  derives  in  part 
from  the  fact  that  under  the  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act  and  the  young  adult  offender  pro- 
visions In  current  law,  the  youth  of  an  of- 
fender frequently  plays  a  role  in  the  sen- 
tencing decision.  This  role  may.  depending 
upon  the  way  In  which  the  current  law  pro- 
visions are  applied,  result  in  a  more  harsh 
or  less  harsh  sentence  than  a  regular  adult 
offender  would  receive  for  the  same  offense 
committed  under  similar  circumstances.  The 
provision  of  subsection  (d)(1)  is  intended  to 
require  that  consideration  of  youth  in  deter- 
mining the  appropriate  sentence  be  em- 
ployed in  a  more  rational  and  consistent 
way  than  it  is  today.  Accordingly,  the  bill 
repeals  the  Youth  Corrections  Act  and  the 
young  adult  offender  sentencing  provisions 
and  requires  the  Sentencing  Commission  to 
consider,  in  promulgating  the  sentencing 
guidelines  and  policy  statements,  what 
effect  age— including  youth,  adulthood,  and 
old  age— should  have  on  the  nature,  extent, 
location,  and  other  incidents  of  an  appropri- 
ate sentence.  For  a  discussion  of  the  other 
factors  listed  in  subsection  (d).  see  S.  Rept. 
97-307,  pages  1340-1342. 

Subsection  (e)  specifically  requires  that 
the  Sentencing  Commission  ensure  that  the 
sentencing  guidelines  and  policy  statements 
reflect  the  "general  inappropriateness '  of 
considering  education,  vocational  skills,  em- 
ployment record,  family  ties  and  responsi- 
bilities, and  community  ties  of  the  defend- 
ant in  recommending  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment or  the  length  of  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment. See  S.  Rept.  97-307.  page  1342. 

Subsections    (f)    through    (1)    contain    a 
number  of  provisions  giving  general  guid- 
ance to  the  Sentencing   Commission  con- 
cerning the  considerations  that  the  Con- 
gress believes  to  be  appropriate  in  establish- 
ing the  sentencing  guidelines.  Subsection  (f ) 
emphasizes  the  importance  of  providing  cer- 
tainty and  fairness  in  sentencing  and  reduc- 
ing unwarranted  sentencing  disparities.  Sub- 
section (g)  requires  the  Commission  to  take 
into  account  the  nature  and  capacity  of  the 
penal,  correctional,  and  other  facilities  and 
services  available   to   the   federal  criminal 
Justice  system.  Subsection  (h)  requires  that 
the  Commission  guidlines  specify  a  sentence 
to  a  substantial  term  of  imprisonment  for 
serious  repeat  offenders,  career  criminals, 
and  drug  traffickers.  Subsection  (i)  indicates 
that  the  guidelines  should  reflect  the  gener- 
al appropriateness  of  not  imposing  a  sen- 
tence of  Imprisonment  in  cases  in  which  a 
defendant  is  a  first  offender  who  has  not 
been  convicted  of  a  crime  of  violence  or  an 
otherwise  serious  offense,  and,  conversely, 
that  the  guidelines  reflect  the  general  ap- 
propriateness of  imposing  a  sentence  of  im- 
prisonment in  a  case  involving  a  crime  of  vi- 
olence that  resulU  in  serious  bodily  injury. 
The  words  "general  appropriateness"  are  in- 
tended to  make  clear  that  there  may  be  ex- 
ceptions to  this  general  statement,  and  that 
it  is  intended  only  to  provide  general  guid- 
ance to  the  Sentencing  Commission.  Subsec- 
tion (J)  requires  that  the  guidelines  reflect 
the  inappropriateness  of  imposing  a  sen- 
tence to  a  term  of  imprisonment  for  the 
purpose  of  rehabiliuting  the  defendant  or 
providing  the  defendant  with  needed  educa- 
tional and  v<x;ational  training,  medical  care, 
or  other  correctional  treatment.  Subsection 


(k)  is  designed  to  ensure  that  the  guidelines 
reflect  the  appropriateness  of  imposing  in- 
crememtal  penalties  for  multiple  offenses, 
and  the  general  inappropriateness  of  impos- 
ing consecutive  terms  for  a  conspiracy  or  so- 
licitation and  for  the  offense  that  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  conspiracy  or  solicitation. 
SulMection  (1)  requires  the  Commission  to 
review  the  average  sentences  imposed  in  cat- 
egories of  cases  under  current  practice,  in- 
cluding the  average  term  of  imprisonment, 
but  makes  clear  that  the  Commission  is  not 
bound  by  these  averages. 

Subsection  (m)  requires  the  Commission 
to  continually  update  its  guidelines  and  to 
consult  with  a  variety  of  interested  institu- 
tions and  groups.  This  revision  and  refine- 
ment of  the  guidelines  will  represent  the 
bulk  of  the  Commission's  work  once  the  ini- 
tial guidelines  and  policy  statements  are 
promulgated.  The  provision  mandates  that 
the  Commission  constantly  monitor  the  im- 
plementation of  the  guidelines  in  order  to 
determine  whether  sentencing  disparity  is 
effectively  being  dealt  with.  In  a  very  real 
way.  the  subsection  complements  the  appel- 
late review  sections  by  providing  effective 
oversight  as  to  how  well  the  guidelines  are 
working.  The  oversight  would  not  involve 
any  role  for  the  Commission  in  second- 
guessing  Individual  judicial  sentencing  ac- 
tions either  at  the  trial  or  appellate  level. 
Rather,  it  would  involve  an  examination  of 
the  overall  operation  of  the  guideline 
system  to  determine  whether  the  guidelines 
are  being  effectively  implemented  and  to 
revise  them  if  for  some  reason  they  fail  to 
achieve  their  purposes. 

Subsection  (n)  requires  that  proposed 
amendments  to  the  guidelines  be  reported, 
along  with  the  report  of  the  reasons  for  the 
reconunended  amendments,  to  the  Congress 
at  or  after  the  beginning  of  a  session  of 
Congress  but  no  later  than  the  first  of  May. 
It  provides  that  the  amendments  will  take 
effect  180  days  after  the  Conunlssion  re- 
ports them,  except  to  the  extent  that  the  ef- 
fective date  is  enlarged  or  the  guidelines  are 
disapproved  or  modified  by  Act  of  Congress. 
The  provision  is  modeled  after  section  3771 
of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  relating  to 
amendments  to  the  Federal  Rules  of  Crimi- 
nal Procedure. 

Subsection  (o)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission  and  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  to 
conduct  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  optimum 
utilization  of  resources  to  deal  with  the  fed- 
eral prison  population,  and  to  report  to  the 
Congress  on  the  results  of  that  study. 

Subsection  (p)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  evaluate  the  impact  of  the 
sentencing  guidelines  on  prosecutorial  dis- 
cretion, plea  bargaining,  sentencing  dispari- 
ty, and  the  use  of  incarceration. 

Subsection  (q)  requires  the  Commission  to 
make  recommendations  to  the  Congress 
concerning  raising  or  lowering  of  grades  for 
offenses,  or  otherwise  modifying  the  maxi- 
mum penalties  for  offenses.  This  provision 
is  especially  important  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  the  sentencing  provisions  are  now  con- 
tained In  an  amendment  to  title  18  that  does 
not  revise  the  definitions  of  offenses  and  re- 
grade  them  according  to  their  relative  seri- 
ousness. Thus,  it  is  probable  that  the  Com- 
mission will  find  in  promulgating  its  guide- 
lines that  the  maximum  sentences  for  some 
offenses  do  not  adequately  reflect  the  rela- 
tive seriousness  of  those  offenses,  with  some 
maximum  sentences  being  too  high  relative 
to  those  for  similar  offenses  while  others 
are  too  low.  It  is  expected  that  the  Commis- 
sion will  promulgate  iU  guidelines  according 
to  what  it  believes  the  sentences  should  be 


for  a  given  combination  of  offense  and  of- 
fender characteristics,  and  if  such  recom- 
mendation necessitates  an  amendment  of 
the  statutory  maximum  sentence  for  a  par- 
ticular offense,  that  the  Commission  will 
recommend  such  a  change  in  the  law. 

Subsection  (r)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  give  "due  consideration"  to  a 
request  by  a  defendant  for  modification  of 
the  sentencing  guidelines  applied  to  his 
case.  The  Commission  is  required  to  re- 
spond, to  state  reasons  for  any  declination 
to  make  modifications,  and  to  keep  the  Con- 
gress Informed  of  such  actions  on  an  annual 
basis. 

Suljsection  (s)  requires  the  Commission  to 
descrit>e  the  "extraordinary  and  compelling 
reasons"  that  would  Justify  a  reduction  of  a 
particularly  long  sentence  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3582(cH2)  of  title  18.  The  subsection 
specifically  states,  consistent  with  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  rehabilitation  theory  as  the  basis 
for  determining  the  length  of  a  term  of  Im- 
prisonment, that  "rehabilitation  of  the  de- 
fendant alone  shall  not  l)e  considered  an  ex- 
traordinary and  compelling  reason"  for  re- 
ducing the  sentence. 

Subsection  (t)  requires  the  Sentencing 
Commission,  in  reducing  sentence  for  a  par- 
ticular category  of  offense,  to  specify  by 
what  amount  the  sentence  of  a  prisoner  sen- 
tenced outside  the  guidelines  might  be  re- 
duced if  the  person  was  sentenced  before 
the  reduction.  This  specification  would  then 
l)e  used  by  the  court  In  assessing  a  prison- 
er's petition  pursuant  to  section  3582(c)(3). 

Subsection  (u)  provides  that  the  policy 
statements  issued  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission shall  include  a  policy  limiting  con- 
secutive terms  for  an  offense  involving  vio- 
lation of  a  general  prohibition  and  an  of- 
fense involving  a  specific  prohibition  con- 
tained within  the  general  prohibition.  The 
policy  is  intended  to  apply  to  those  offenses 
which  in  effect  are  "lesser  included  of- 
fenses" in  relation  to  other,  more  serious 
ones,  but  which  for  merely  technical  rea- 
sons do  not  quite  come  within  the  definition 
of  a  lesser  included  offense. 

Subsection  (v)  provides  that  the  appropri- 
ate Judge  or  officier  will  supply  the  Sentenc- 
ing Commission  in  each  case  with  a  written 
report  of  the  sentence  containing  detailed 
information  as  to  the  various  factors  rele- 
vant to  the  sentence  and  other  Information 
found  appropriate  by  the  Commission.  This 
provision  is  necessary  for  the  Sentencing 
Commission  to  be  able  to  monitor  the  effec- 
tiveness of  various  sentencing  policies  and 
practices.  The  Commission  is  required  to 
submit  at  least  annually  to  the  Congress  an 
analysis  of  the  reports  submitted  to  it  under 
these  provisions  and  any  recommendations 
for  legislation  that  the  analysis  indicates  is 
warranted. 

Subsection  (w)  makes  provisions  of  5 
U.S.C.  553.  the  provisions  of  the  Administra- 
tive Procedure  Act  that  relate  to  rulemak- 
ing, applicable  to  the  promulgation  of 
guidelines  pursuant  to  section  994.  This  is 
an  exemption  to  the  rule  that  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedure  Act  is  not  generally  appli- 
cable to  the  Judicial  branch  and  also  to  the 
rule  that  the  Federal  Register  is  not  gener- 
ally used  by  that  branch  for  publication  re- 
quired under  the  Act. 

Section  995— Powers  of  the  Commission 
Section  995  describes  the  powers  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission.  Subsection  (a)  enu- 
merates 21  specific  powers  of  the  Commis- 
sion that  may  be  exercised  by  majority  vote 
of  the  members  present  and  voting,  and  pro- 
vides, in  paragraph  (22).  that  the  Commis- 
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slon  may  perform  such  other  functions  as 
are  required  to  permit  federal  courts  to 
meet  their  sentencing  responsibilities  under 
section  3553(a)  of  title  18,  and  to  permit 
others  Involved  in  the' federal  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  to  meet  their  related  responsibil- 
ities. 

The  first  eight  paragraphs  of  subsection 
(a)  contain  general  administrative  powers 
neceasary.to  carry  out  the  functions  of  the 
Commission.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307,  pages  1348 
through  1349. 

In  addition,  section  995  gives  the  Commis- 
sion a  numlier  of  powers  relating  specifical- 
ly to  its  role  in  monitoring  the  effectiveness 
of  the  sentencing  practices  and  policies  in 
the  federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Under  subsection  (a)<9>.  the  Sentencing 
Commission  has  authority  to  monitor  the 
performance  of  probation  officers  with  re- 
spect to  sentencing  recommendations,  in- 
cluding those  relating  to  application  of 
guidelines  and  policy  statements.  Under 
subsection  (aXlO),  the  Commission  is  au- 
thorized to  issue  instructions  to  probation 
officers  concerning  the  application  of  guide- 
lines and  policy  statements  of  the  Conunis- 
slon.  See  S.  Rept.  97-307.  page  1349. 

A  number  of  additional  provisions  provide 
for  extensive  research  and  data  collection 
and  dissemination  authority  in  the  sentenc- 
ing area.  These  functions  are  essential  to 
the  ability  of  the  Sentencing  Commission  to 
carry  out  two  of  its  purposes:  the  develop- 
ment of  a  means  of  measuring  the  degree  to 
which  various  sentencing,  penal  and  correc- 
tional practices  are  effective  In  meeting  the 
purposes  of  sentencing,  and  the  establish- 
ment (and  refinement)  of  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  policy  statemenU  that  reflect,  to 
the  extent  practicable,  advancement  in 
knowledge  of  human  behavior  as  it  relates 
to  the  criminal  Justice  process. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  995  is  a  broad 
statement  as  to  powers  and  duties  similar  to 
sei^ion  995(a)(22),  and  includes  specific  au- 
thority to  delegate  powers  other  than  pro- 
mulgation of  general  policy  statements  and 
guidelines  for  sentencing  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 994(a).  other  than  the  Issuance  of  gen- 
eral policies  and  promulgation  of  rules  and 
regulations  pursuant  to  section  99S(a)(l). 
and  other  than  the  decision  as  to  the  factors 
to  be  considered  in  establishment  of  catego- 
ries of  offenders  and  offenses  pursuant  to 
section  994(b).  It  also  contains  language 
that  requires  the  Commission  to  coordinate 
certain  of  its  activities,  to  the  extent  practi- 
cable, with  any  related  activities  of  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  SUtes 
Courts  and  the  Federal  Judicial  Center  in 
order  to  avoid  unnecessary  duplication. 

Subsection  (c)  requires  federal  agencies  to 
make  services,  equipment,  personnel,  facili- 
ties, and  Information  available  to  the  great- 
est practicable  extent  upon  request  of  the 
Commission  In  the  execution  of  its  func- 
tions. 

Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  membership  then  serving  shall 
constitute  a  quorum  for  the  conduct  of  busi- 
ness. Except  for  the  promulgation  of  sen- 
tencing guidelines  or  policy  statements,  the 
Commission  may  exercise  Its  powers  and 
fulfill  Its  duties  by  the  vote  of  a  simple  ma- 
jority of  the  members  present. 

Subsection  (e)  requires  the  Commission, 
except  where  otherwise  provided  by  law,  to 
make  available  for  public  inspection  a 
record  of  the  final  vote  of  each  member  on 
any  actions  taken. 

Section  996.— Director  and  staff 

Section  996  of  title  28  describes  the  au- 
thority of  the  staff  director  to  supervise  the 


activities  of  the  Commission  employees  and 
perform  >ther  duties  assigned  by  the  Com- 
mission, I  ind  to  appoint  such  officers  or  em- 
ployees a  i  are  necessary  in  the  execution  of 
the  fund  ions  of  the  Commission,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  Commission.  It  is  in- 
tended tltat  the  Commission  staff  consist  of 
persons  with  a  wide  variety  of  backgrounds 
pertinent  to  conducting  criminal  Justice  re- 
search aad  making  recommendations  as  to 
sentencing  policy. 

The  officers  and  employees  of  the  Com- 
mission are,  under  subsection  (b),  exempted 
from  mo4t  civil  service  provisions  In  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  except  for  the  benefits 
provldedjn  chapters  81  through  89. 
Siectlon  997.— Annual  report 

SectiorJ  997  of  title  28  requires  the  Com- 
mission K>  report  annually  to  the  Judicial 
Confererse,  the  Congress,  and  the  President 
on  the  activities  of  the  Commission. 
jSection  998.— Definitions 

Section!  M8  of  title  28  contains  definitions 
necessar)^  to  the  understanding  of  chapter 
58  of  tltl^  28. 

Repealers 
S08(a)  of  the  bill  repeals  a  number 
ns  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes 
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deleted 


1  of  title  18,  which  defines  felo- 
lemeanors,  and  petty  offenses,  is 
covered  in  the  sentencing  provi- 
sions of  chapter  227. 

Chapter  309,  relating  to  good  time  allow- 
ances an4  release  dates,  is  repealed  as  cov- 
ered by  jthe  release  provisions  of  section 
3624  of  tiile  18.  as  enacted  by  this  bill. 

Chapter  311,  relating  to  parole,  is  repealed 
as  replaced  by  the  new  sentencing  provi- 
sions. 

Chaptet  314,  relating  to  sentencing  of  nar- 
cotic add^ts.  is  repealed  consistent  with  the 
decision  ito  repeal  specialized  sentencing 
provisiong,  and  replace  them  with  provisions 
for  sentencing  guidelines  that  permit  con- 
sideratloi)  of  all  combinations  of  offense 
and  offerider  characteristics  in  a  systematic 
manner. 

Sectlon$  4281.  4283.  and  4284.  relating  to 
discharge  and  release  payments,  are  deleted 
as  covered  by  provisions  of  chapter  229. 

Chapter  402,  the  Federal  Youth  Correc- 
tions Act,  Is  repealed  as  covered  by  the  sen- 
tencing tuidellnes  provisions,  particularly 
28  U.S.C  ©94(d)(1). 

Section!  508  (b)  through  (e)  contain  tech- 
nical amendments  to  various  analyses  con- 
Uined  inj  title  18  to  reflect  the  repeal  of 
these  sections  and  chapters. 

Section  509(a)  repeals  sectioxis  404(b)  and 
409  of  tke  Controlled  Substances  Act  (21 
U.S.C.  84|l(b)  and  849),  the  specialized  sen- 
tencing t>''Ovislons  for  special  dangerous 
drug  offaiders.  These  special  dangerous  of- 
fender provisions  are  more  adequately  cov- 
ered in  the  sentencing  guidelines  provisions 
that  require  the  guidelines  to  reflect  a  sub- 
stantial term  of  imprisonment  for  drug  traf- 
fickers.   I 

Technical  and  conforming  amendments 

Sectionl  510(a)  amends  section  212(aM9)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1^^2(a)(9))  to  reflect  the  deletion  of 
the  conc^t  of  petty  offense. 

SectiorH  S10(b)  amends  section  242(h)  of 
the  Imniigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  iap2(h))  to  add  a  reference  to  a  term 
of  supenlised  release  after  a  reference  to  a 
parole  tetm. 

Section  511  amends  section  4  of  the  Act  of 
Septembtr  28,  1962  (16  U.S.C.  460k-3)  to  re- 
place a  Reference  to  petty  offenses  with  a 
reference  to  misdemeanors. 


amends  section  9  of  the  Act  of 
October  8,  IS  84,  to  reflect  the  authority  of 
the  United  Stjates  magistrate  to  try  and  sen- 
tence persona  charged  with  the  commission 
of  misdemeanors  and  infractions,  as  defined 
In  section  35H1  of  title  18. 

Section  513(a)  amends  section  924(a)  of 
title  18  to  deltte  a  reference  to  parole,  since 
parole  is  abolished. 

Section  513Jlb)  amends  to  section  1161  of 
title  18  to  up<iate  a  cross-reference. 

Section  SlSkc)  amends  section  1761(a)  of 
title  18  to  make  an  exception  to  the  restric- 
tion on  transportation  or  Importation  of 
prison-made  goods  applicable  to  a  person  on 
supervised  r^lease^  as  well  as  to  one  on 
parole.  j 

Section  513ld)  amends  section  1963  of  title 
18  in  order  tq  reflect  the  enactment  in  title 
VI  of  this  bill  of  substantial  amendments  to 
the  criminal  ^rfeiture  provisions. 

Section  S13(e)  amends  section  3006A  of 
title  18  to  reflect  the  new  grading  scheme  In 
the  sentencing  provisions  and  to  delete  ref- 
erences to  relocation  of  parole,  since  parole 
is  abolished  \ii  this  bill. 

Section  5iaf)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
3143  of  title  l8,  as  amended  by  this  Act,  to 
preclude  the  {detention  pending  sentencing 
of  a  person  for  whom  the  applicable  sen- 
tencing guidepine  promulgated  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  994  does  not  recommend  a  term  of 
imprisonent,  gnd  to  reflect  the  enactment  of 
section  3742.  relating  to  government  appeal 
of  sentence,    i 

Section  513lg)  amends  section  3147  of  title 
18.  as  amendfd  by  this  act,  to  delete  mini- 
mum sentence  language  that  is  not  needed 
in  light  of  tl^e  sentencing  guideline  provi- 
sions enacted  by  title  V  of  the  bill. 

Subsections|(h),  (I),  and  (J)  of  section  513 
amend  sectioiu  3156(bK2).  3173(2),  and 
3401(h),  to  reflect  the  new  grading  scheme 
set  forth  in  section  3581  of  title  18. 

Section  340  is  also  amended  by  repealing 
subsection  (g  .  which  relates  to  magistrate 
sentencing  in  youth  offender  cases,  since 
the  youth  of fi  tnder  provisions  in  current  law 
have  been  rep  ealed. 

Section  513<k)  of  the  bill  amends  cross-ref- 
erences in  S4Ction  3668  (formerly  section 
3619)  of  title    8. 

Section  513fl)  of  the  bill  deletes  a  refer- 
ence to  parolQ  officers  in  section  4004. 

Section  513<m)  of  the  bill  amends  chapter 
306  of  title  18,  relating  to  transfer  of  offend- 
ers to  and  froBn  foreign  countries.  In  several 
respects.  Fir^,  it  amends  subsection  (f)  of 
section  4101  v>  include  a  term  of  supervised 
release  in  thel  definition  of  parole.  Second,  it 
amends  subs^tion  (g)  of  section  4101  to 
conform  the  description  of  probation  to  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  227. 
Third,  it  amends  section  4105(c)  to  bring  a 
reference  in  paragraph  (1)  into  conformity 
with  the  revlaed  provisions  relating  to  credit 
towards  service  of  sentence  for  satisfactory 
behavior  contained  in  section  3624,  to  con- 
form cross-references  in  paragraphs  (1)  and 
(2),  to  delete  paragraph  (3)  because  of  the 
new  provisions  relating  to  good  time  set 
forth  in  section  3624,  and  to  amend  para- 
graph (4)  to  flelete  references  to  forfeiture 
of  good  time  as  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3624.  Section  4106  Is  amend- 
ed to  place  offenders  on  parole  in  a  foreign 
country  who  lare  transferred  to  the  United 
States  under  supervision  by  the  probation 
system  rather  than  the  Parole  Commission, 
which  Is  abolished  by  title  V  of  the  bill,  and 
to  provide  that  an  offender  transferred  to 
serve  a  term! of  imprisonment  shall  t)e  re- 
leased in  Bccird  with  the  provisions  of  sec- 
of  title   18  after  serving  the 
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period  of  time  specified  in  the  applicable 
sentencing  guidelines  (rather  than  the 
Parole  Commission's  setting  the  release 
date).  If  the  guidelines  recommend  a  term 
of  supervised  release  for  such  an  offender, 
the  offender  will  be  placed  on  such  a  term. 
Sentence  review  procedures  of  section  3742 
are  made  applicable  to  a  sentence  under  the 
subsection,  and  the  United  States  court  of 
appeals  for  the  district  in  which  the  offend- 
er is  imprisoned  or  under  supervision  after 
transfer  to  the  United  States  has  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  the  sentence  as  though  it  had 
been  imposed  by  the  district  court.  Section 
4106(c)  is  repealed,  since  It  relates  to  parole 
release  and  parole  has  been  abolished.  Sec- 
tion 4108(c)  is  amended  to  require  that, 
when  an  offender's  consent  to  transfer  to 
the  United  States  is  verified,  the  offender 
be  informed  of  the  applicable  guideline  sen- 
tence for  this  offense. 

Section  513(n)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4321  of  title  18  to  delete  a  reference  to 
parole. 

Section  513(0)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
4351(b)  to  make  the  Chairman  of  the  Sen- 
tencing Commission  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Corrections  Advisory 
Board  in  place  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Parole  Commission. 

Section  513(p)  of  the  bill  amends  section 
5002  of  title  18  make  the  Chairman  of  the 
Sentencing  Commission  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Corrections  Council,  and  to  delete 
references  to  the  Parole  Commission. 

Section  514  amends  section  401(bMl>(A), 
(b)(1)(B),  (b)(2),  (bM5).  and  (c>  of  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Act  to  delete  references 
to  a  special  parole  term  for  various  drug 
trafficking  offenses.  Sections  404  and  405A, 
as  added  by  title  IX  of  the  bill,  are  amended 
similarly.  Section  408(c)  is  amended  to 
delete  a  reference  to  parole. 

Section  515  deletes  references  In  the  Con- 
trolled Substances  Import  and  Export  Act 
to  special  parole  terms. 

Section  516  amends  section  114(b)  of  title 
23,  United  States  Code,  to  add  a  reference  to 
a  term  of  supervised  release. 

Section  517  amends  section  5871  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  delete  a  ref- 
erence to  eligibility  for  parole. 
Section  518  amends  section  509  of  title  28 
'  to  delete  a  reference  to  the  Parole  Commis- 
sion and  amends  section  591  of  title  28  to 
conform  to  the  grading  of  misdemeanors 
and  infractions. 

Section  518(c)  amends  section  2901  of  title 
28  to  add  a  reference  to  a  term  of  supervised 
release  and  to  conform  a  cross-reference  to 
chapter  227. 

Section  519  of  the  bill  amends  section 
504(a)  of  the  Labor  Management  Reporting 
and  Disclosure  Act  of  1959,  which  forbids, 
with  certain  exceptions,  a  current  or  former 
member  of  the  Communist  party  or  a 
person  convicted  of  one  of  a  list  of  specific 
offenses  from  holding  office  In  a  labor  orga- 
nization, to  specify  that  the  sentencing 
Judge,  rather  than  the  Parole  Commission, 
should  decide  whether  a  person  convicted  of 
a  federal  offense  can  hold  union  office.  If 
the  offerue  is  a  SUte  or  local  offense,  a 
Judge  of  the  United  States  district  court  for 
the  district  in  which  the  offense  was  com- 
mitted may,  under  the  amendment,  make 
the  decision  upon  motion  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Section  504(a)  is  also 
amended  to  specify  that  decisions  under  the 
section  are  to  be  made  pursuant  to  sentenc- 
ing guidelines  and  policy  statements  pro- 
mulgated pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a),  as 
enacted  by  this  title  of  the  bill.  Section 
504(a)  is  further  conformed  to  the  bill  by 


deleting  a  reference  to  administrative  pro- 
ceedings before  the  Board  of  Parole  so  as  to 
conform  with  changes  made  in  a  reference 
to  the  sentencing  court.  Similar  amend- 
ments are  made  by  section  519  of  the  bill  to 
section  411(a)  of  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  of  1974.  In  addition, 
section  411(c)(3)  is  amended  to  add  a  refer- 
ence to  a  term  of  supervised  release  after  a 
reference  to  parole. 

Section  521  amends  section  454(b)  of  the 
Comprehensive  Employment  and  Training 
Act  of  1973  to  add  a  reference  to  a  term  of 
supervised  release  after  a  reference  to 
parole. 

Section  522(a)  amends  section  341(a)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  delete  ref- 
erences to  hospitalization  of  drug  addicts 
convicted  of  an  offense  and  sentenced  under 
the  Narcotic  Addict  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1966  or  the  Federal  Youth  Corrections  Act. 
Both  those  provisions  are  repealed  by  this 
bill  in  favor  of  permitting  sentencing  guide- 
lines to  recommend  appropriate  sentences 
for  all  combinations  of  offense  and  offender 
characteristics. 

Section  522  amends  section  343(d)  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  add  a  reference 
to  a  term  of  supervised  release  after  the  ref- 
erence to  parole. 

Section  523  Of  the  bill  amends  section 
1 1507  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  add 
a  reference  to  a  term  of  supervised  release 
after  the  reference  to  parole. 

Section  524  amends  section  10(b)(7)  of  the 
Military  Selective  Service  Act  (50  USC  App. 
460(b)(7))  to  substitute  a  reference  to  "re- 
lease" for  a  reference  to  "parole". 

Section  525.— Effective  date 
Section  525  of  the  bill  is  the  effective  date 
provision  for  title  V  of  the  bill.  Subsection 
(aKlKA)  makes  the  repeal  of  chapter  402  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  effective  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  Subsection  (aHlKB) 
makes  the  provisions  of  chapter  58,  of  title 
28,  United  SUtes  Code,  relating  to  the  cre- 
ation and  responsibilities  of  the  United 
SUtes  Sentencing  Conunission,  effective  on 
the  date  of  enactment.  It  also  specifies  that 
the  Sentencing  Commission  shall  submit 
the  initial  sentencing  guidelines  promulgat- 
ed pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  994(a>(l)  to  the 
Congress  within  18  months  of  the  date  of 
enactment.  The  sentencing  guidelines,  and 
the  provisions  of  sections  3581.  3583,  and 
3624  of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code,  do  not 
go  into  effect  until  after  the  Sentencing 
Commission  has  submitted  the  initial  set  of 
guidelines,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  had  three  months  to  study  them  and 
report  to  Congress,  and  the  Congress  has 
had  six  months  from  the  date  of  submission 
of  the  guidelines  by  the  Sentencing  Com- 
mission to  examine  them  and  consider  com- 
ments. All  other  provisions  of  title  V  go  into 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  twenty-four  months  after 
the  date  of  enactment. 

Section  525(a)(2)  provides  that,  for  pur- 
poses of  determining  when  the  terms  of 
office  of  the  first  members  of  the  Sentenc- 
ing Conunission  expire,  their  terms  are 
deemed  to  begin  to  run  when  the  sentencing 
guidelines  first  go  into  effect. 

Section  525(b)  specifies  that  certain  provi- 
sions of  current  law  relating  to  sentencing 
will  continue  to  apply  to  individuals  convict- 
ed of  an  offense  or  adjudicated  to  be  a  Juve- 
nile delinquent  before  the  effective  date  and 
as  to  a  term  of  imprisonment  imposed 
during  the  period  described  in  subsection 
(aHlHB)  (relating  to  the  effective  date  of 
the  initial  set  of  sentencing  guidelines).  ThU 
will  assure  that  the  length  of  a  term  of  im- 


prisoiunent,  and  the  parole  and  good  time 
sUtutes,  will  remain  in  effect  as  to  any  pris- 
oner sentenced  before  the  sentencing  guide- 
lines and  the  provisions  of  proposed  18 
U.S.C.  3553  and  3624  go  into  effect.  All 
other  aspects  of  the  sentencing  provisions 
will  go  into  effect  24  months  after  the  date 
of  enactment. 

Most  of  those  individuals  incarcerated 
under  the  old  system  will  be  released  during 
the  five-year  period.  As  to  those  individuals 
who  have  not  been  released  at  that  time, 
the  Parole  Commission  must  set  a  release 
date  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  five  years 
that  is  the  earliest  date  that  applies  to  the 
prisoner  under  the  applicable  parole  guide- 
lines. (It  is  intended  that,  in  setting  release 
dates  under  this  provision,  the  Parole  Com- 
mission give  the  prisoner  the  benefit  of  an 
applicable  new  sentencing  guideline  if  it  is 
lower  than  the  minimum  parole  guideline.) 

Subsection  (b)  also  assures  that,  while  the 
Parole  Commission  remains  in  existence, 
the  Chairman  of  the  Parole  Commission  or 
his  designee  will  remain  a  member  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Corrections,  and  the 
Chairman  will  remain  a  member  of  the  Ad- 
visory Corrections  Council  ex  officio  and  be 
an  ex  officio  member  of  the  Sentencing 
Commission. 

TtTXE  VI— CRIMIN/U.  TOKnXJWX 


I.  Introduction 
Title  VI  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  enhance 
the  use  of  forfeiture,  and  in  particular  the 
sanction  of  criminal  forfeiture,  as  a  law  en- 
forcement tool  in  combatting  two  of  the 
most  serious  crime  problems  facing  the 
country:  racketeering  and  drug  trafficking. 

There  are  presently  two  types  of  forfeit- 
ure sUtutes  in  federal  law.  The  first  pro- 
vides for  civil  forfeiture,  a  civil  in  rem 
action,  brought  directly  against  property 
which  is  unlawful  or  contraband,  or  which 
has  been  used  for  an  imlawful  purpose.  The 
majority  of  drug-related  property,  including 
drug  profits,  must  be  forfeited  civilly  under 
21  U.S.C.  881.  While  this  civil  forfeiture 
sUtute  has  been  an  extremely  useful  tool  In 
the  effort  to  combat  drug  trafficking,  a  sig- 
nificant drawback  is  the  requirement  that  a 
separate  civil  suit  be  filed  in  each  district  in 
which  forfeiUble  property  is  located.  Where 
the  property  to  be  forfeited  is  the  property 
of  a  person  charged  with  a  drug  violation, 
and  that  violation  constitutes  the  basis  for 
forfeiture,  a  more  efficient  way  of  achieving 
forfeiture  would  be  to  employ  the  second 
type  of  forfeiture  sUtute.  a  criminal  forfeit- 
ure sUtute. 

Criminal  forfeiture  is  relatively  new  to 
federal  law,  although  it  has  its  origins  in  an- 
cient EIngllsh  common  law.  It  is  an  in  perso- 
nam proceeding  against  a  defendant  in  a 
criminal  case,  and  is  imposed  as  a  sanction 
against  the  defendant  upon  his  conviction. 
Criminal  forfeiture  is  now  available  under 
two  sUtutes:  the  Racketeer  Influenced  and 
Corrupt  Organizations  sUtute  (18  U.S.C. 
1960  et  seq.,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
RICO)  and  the  Continuing  Criminal  Enter- 
prise sUtute  (21  U.S.C.  848,  hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  CCE).  which  punishes  those 
who  conduct  drug  trafficking  organizations. 
In  the  last  decade,  there  has  been  an  in- 
creasing awareness  of  the  extremely  lucra- 
tive nature  of  drug  trafficking  and  of  the  il- 
licit economy  which  it  generates  and 
through  which  It  is  sustained,  and  thus,  of 
the  importance  of  effective  tools  for  attack- 
mg  the  economic  aspecU  of  such  crime.  A 
similar  awareness  with  respect  to  racketeer- 
ing led  to  the  enactment  of  the  RICO  and 
CCE  sUtutes  more  than  ten  years  ago. 
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Both  civil  and  ciiminal  forfeiture  hold  sig- 
nificant promise  as  important  law  enforce- 
ment tools  in  separating  raclceteers  and 
drug  traffickers  from  their  ill-gotten  profits 
and  the  economic  power  bases  through 
which  they  operate.  However,  because  of 
limitations  of  and  ambiguities  in  present 
forfeiture  statutes,  the  law  enforcement  po- 
tential of  forfeiture  in  these  areas  has  not 
been  fuUx  realized.  Title  VI  Is  designed  to 
address  these  problems,  and  is  based  with 
only  minor  modifications  on  S.  2320.  the 
forfeiture  bill  prepared  by  the  Administra- 
tion which  was  the  subject  of  a  hearing 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcom- 
mittee on  Security  and  Terrorism  on  April 
23. 1982. 

This  title  is  divided  into  three  parts.  The 
first,  designated  Part  A.  sete  forth  an 
amended  version  of  18  U.S.C.  1963.  the  pro- 
vision of  current  law  governing  the  penal- 
ties, including  criminal  forfeiture,  for  viola- 
tions of  the  RICO  offenses  described  in  18 
U.8.C.  1962.  The  most  significant  of  the  pro- 
posed changes  in  the  current  RICO  forfeit- 
ure provisions  are  in  two  areas.  First,  lan- 
guage is  included  to  make  it  clear  that  prop- 
erty which  constitutes,  or  is  derived  from, 
the  proceeds  of  racketeering  activity  pun- 
ishable under  18  U.S.C.  1962  is  subject  to  an 
order  of  criminal  forfeiture.  Although  the 
Department  of  Justice  has  taken  the  posi- 
tion that  such  proceeds  are  already  subject 
to  forfeiture  under  18  U.S.C.  1963.  several 
courts  have  rejected  this  F>osition.  Other  of 
the  more  significant  amendments  to  section 
1963  are  designed  to  address  the  problem  of 
defendants  defeating  forfeiture  actions  by 
removing,  concealing,  'or  transferring  for- 
feitable assets  prior  to  conviction.  These 
amendments  include  a  provision  expanding 
to  the  pre-indictment  stage  courts'  author- 
ity to  enter  restraining  orders,  a  provision 
setting  out  clear  authority  voiding  such 
transfers  in  the  context  of  criminal  forfeit- 
ure actions,  and  a  provision  permitting  the 
court  to  order  the  defendant  to  forfeit  sub- 
stitute assets  when  the  property  originally 
subject  to  forfeiture  is  no  longer  available  at 
the  time  of  conviction. 

The  second  part  of  this  title  makes  several 
amendments  to  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of  1970. 
The  most  significant  of  the  amendments  in 
Part  B  is  the  creation  in  section  603  of  a 
new  criminal  forfeiture  statute  that  would 
l>e  applicable  tn  all  cases  involving  major 
criminal  violations  of  the  Act.  This  new 
statute  would  provide  for  the  criminal  for- 
feiture of  the  proceeds  of  drug  offenses  as 
well  Its  other  property  used  in  the  commis- 
sion of  such  offenses,  and  would  reduce  the 
need  to  pursue  parallel  criminal  prosecu- 
tions and  civil  forfeiture  actions.  This  for- 
feiture statute  would  also  include  several  of 
the  improvements  proposed  with  respect  to 
the  RICO  criminal  forfeiture  statute  in  part 
A  of  this  title.  Part  B  would  also  amend  the 
civil  forfeiture  provisions  of  the  narcotics 
laws  (21  U.S.C.  881)  to  allow,  in  certain  new 
circumstances,  the  forfeiture  of  real  proper- 
ty, and  to  require  the  stay  of  civil  forfeiture 
proceedings  pending  disposition  of  a  crimi- 
nal case  in  those  instances  where  the  crimi- 
nal prosecution  and  forfeiture  action 
cannot,  or  should  not.  be  consolidated. 

The  final  part  of  this  title  would  establish. 
for  a  two-year  period,  a  program  under 
which  twenty-five  percent  of  the  proceeds 
of  forfeitures  under  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
would  be  set  aside  to  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  payment  of  awards  to  compensate  those 
who  have  provided  Information  or  other  as- 
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PART  A 


Section  602  amends  18  U.S.C.  1963.  the 
provision  which  sets  out  the  penalties  for  a 
violation  of  the  RICO  sUtute  (18  U.S.C. 
1962).  The  current  penalties  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonmeat  are  retained,  but  the  provisions 
relating  to  criminal  forfeiture  have  been 
amended  knd  expanded.  Each  of  the  subsec- 
tions of  Il8  U.S.C.  1963.  as  it  would  be 
amended  by  section  802.  is  discussed  below; 
18  U.S.C.  1963(a) 

Section  1963(a)  sets  out  the  penalties  for  a 
violation  |of  18  U.S.C.  1962.  Paragraph  (1) 
carries  fofward  the  current  fine  and  impris- 
onment levels.  Paragraph  (2)  describes  the 
property  pf  the  defendant  that  is  subject  to 
an  order  of  criminal  forfeiture.  The  sub- 
stantive (tiange  worked  by  paragraph  (2)  is 
that  it  w|ll  specifically  provide  for  the  for- 
feiture of  the  profits  generated  by  racket- 
eering ac^vity  that  serves  as  the  basis  for  a 
RICO  prosecution.  Several  courts  have  held 
that  sucti  profits  are  not  currently  forfeit- 
able under  RICO,  and  this  limiting  interpre- 
tation hat  significantly  diminished  the  utili- 
ty of  the  I  statute's  criminal  forfeiture  sanc- 
tion. Thet  criminal  forfeiture  provisions  of 
the  crimltial  code  reform  bill  also  provided 
for  the  forfeiture  of  proceeds.  See  S.  Rept. 
97-307.  pige  948. 

I        18  U.S.C.  1963(b) 

The  tit^'s  amended  18  U.S.C.  1963(b)  em- 
phasizes ^hat  property  subject  to  civil  for- 
feiture m4y  be  either  real  property  or  tangi- 
ble or  intangible  personal  property,  and  un- 
derscores! an  intent,  consistent  with  current 
law  (see,le.(;.,  United  States  v.  Rubin,  559 
F.2d  975  Bth  Cir.  1977)),  that  the  concept  of 
"propertji "  as  used  in  section  1963  is  to  be 
broadly  Mtnstrued. 

I  18  U.S.C.  1963(c) 
Subsection  (c)  of  section  1963,  as  amend- 
ed, is  a  Modification  of  the  "taint"  theory 
long  reccignized  in  forfeiture  cases.  Under 
this  theory,  forfeiture  relates  back  to  the 
time  of  ttte  illegal  acts  which  give  rise  to  the 
forfeiture  Prom  that  time  forward,  the 
property  lis  tainted  and  remains  subject  to 
forfeitur^  regardless  of  any  subsequent  dis- 
position. jAbsent  such  a  principle,  a  defend- 
ant could  avoid  forfeiture  simply  by  trans- 
ferring 4*8  property  prior  to  conviction. 
This  sunection  makes  it  clear,  however, 
that  in  ttte  case  of  a  transfer  to  a  bona  fide 
puiThaset  for  value,  the  Attorney  General 
may  not!  proceed  with  disposition  of  the 
property.!  Such  persons  may  obtain  a  return 
of  their  property  by  filing  a  petition  for  re- 
mission or  mitigation  of  forfeiture. 

I  18  U.S.C.  1963(d) 
This  pfovision  is  new  to  the  law.  It  pro- 
vides thai  where  property  found  to  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture  has  been  removed,  con- 
cealed, tiansferred.  or  substantially  deplet- 
ed, the  c*urt  may  order  that  the  defendant 
forfeit  substitute  assets.  This  section  ad- 
dresses ofie  of  the  most  serious  impediments 
to  significant  forfeitures.  Presently,  a  de- 
fendant Kiay  avoid  the  impact  of  forfeiture 
simply  by  transferring  his  assets  to  another, 
placing  them  beyond  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court,  or  taking  other  actions  to  render  such 
property  unavailable  at  the  time  of  convic- 
tion. Section  1963(d)  addresses  this  problem. 
The   criminal   forfeiture   provision   of   the 


Criminal  Ccxle  Reform  bill  also  Included  a 
substitute  assets  provision.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  page  9^&-949. 

k8  U.S.C.  1963(e) 

This  part  of  section  602  expands  the  cur- 
rent authority  of  the  courts  to  enter  re- 
straining or  protective  orders  with  respect 
to  property  t^iat  may  be  subject  to  forfeit- 
ure. The  cunient  restraining  order  author- 
ity, net  out  a^  18  U.S.C.  1963.  is  limited  to 
the  post-indietment  period.  However,  de- 
fendants often  become  aware,  prior  to  in- 
dictment, of  A  criminal  investigation  and 
will  move  to  conceal  or  alienate  their  for- 
feitable assets  at  that  time.  To  address  this 
problem,  section  1963(e)  describes  certain 
circumstances!  under  which  the  government 
may  obtain  a  pre-indictment  restraining 
order.  This  section  also  articulates  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  an  ex  parte  restraining 
order  may  be  kssued.  Such  an  order  is  limit- 
ed to  a  term  of  ten  days,  and  may  be  issued 
only  when  it  appears  that  the  giving  of 
notice  will  result  in  the  transfer  or  removal 
of  the  propel  ty  before  an  order  could  be 
issued. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(f) 

Proposed  11  U.S.C.  1963(f)  governs  mat- 
ters arising  luring  the  period  from  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  forfeiture  until  the 
time  that  the  Attorney  General  directs  dis- 
position of  th?  property.  For  the  most  part, 
these  provisions  are  drawn  from  current  law 
and  practice,  and  have  been  formulated  to 
provide  neces4ary  flexibility. 

J  18  U.S.C.  1963(g) 
g)  concerns  matters  regarding 
n  of  property,  and  is  drawn 
largely  from  (current  law.  A  new  aspect  of 
this  provision  is  that  it  specifically  author- 
izes the  courtJ  to  stay  disposition  of  the  for- 
feited property  pending  an  appeal  of  the 
criminal  case  ^f  a  third  party  claiming  an  in- 
terest in  the  property  demonstrates  that 
such  disposition  will  result  in  irreparable 
injury,  harm,  or  loss  to  him.  Once  the  prop- 
erty has  beed  disposed  of,  the  proceeds  are 
to  be  used  toi  pay  the  expenses  of  the  for- 
feiture and  sale,  including  costs  arising  from 
the  seizure,  jnaintenance.  and  custody  of 
the  property.  The  remaining  amounts  are  to 
be  deposited  in  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury.       I 

UU.S.C.  1963(h) 

Subsection  Ih)  sets  forth  several  aspects 
of  the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
with  respect  to  property  that  has  been  or- 
dered forfeitep.  This  authority  is  in  essence 
carried  forward  from  existing  law.  although 
in  a  more  straightforward  manner.  This  pro- 
vision also  iniproves  on  current  law  in  that 
it  articulates  a  standard  for  judicial  review 
of  the  Attorriey  General's  decision  with  re- 
spect to  a  peiition  for  remission  or  mitiga- 
tion of  forfeiture,  the  mechanism  whereby 
innocent  thi^d  parties  may  obtain  relief 
from  a  forefeJture  of  property  in  which  they 
may  have  a  leRitimate  Interest. 

118  U.S.C.  1963(1) 

Under  current  18  U.S.C.  1963(c).  the  pro- 
cedures for  Biost  post-seizure  matters  are 
governed  by  the  customs  laws.  In  some  re- 
spects, however,  these  customs  laws  provi- 
sions have  b^n  inadequate  in  addressing 
some  of  the  I  complex  issues  that  arise  in 
RICO  cases.  Iwhere  forfeited  property  may 
include  complex  interests  in  ongoing  busi- 
nesses. Subsection  (1)  therefore  requires  the 
issuance  of  regulations  to  govern  certain 
post-seizure  matters  which  may  be  drafted 
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to  address  some  of  t'be  unique  problems  aris- 
ing in  RICO  forfeituKe  cases. 
18  U.S.CS  1963(j) 
This  provision  codifies,  the  currently  rec- 
ognized limitations  on  tfi^  commencement 
of  legal  actions  by  third  paKies  claiming  an 
Interest  in  property  subject>  to  forfeiture. 
See  United  States  v.  Mandel  505  F.  Supp. 
189(D.  Md.  1981). 

18  U.S.C.  1963(k) 
This  provision  emphasizes  the  current  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  court  to  enter  orders  under 
Part  A  without  regard  to  the  location  of  the 
property— a  principle  which  distinguishes 
criminal  forfeiture  actions  from  in  rem  civil 
forfeiture  actions. 

18  U.S.C.  1963(1) 
Subsection  (1)  of  section  1963.  as  amended 
by  this  title,  authorizes  the  court  to  order 
the  taking  of  depositions  to  facilitate  the 
identification  and  location  of  property  that 
has  been  ordered  forfeited  and  to  facilitate 
the  disposition  of  petitions  for  remission  or 
mitigation  of  forfeiture.  The  taking  of  such 
deiK>sitions  will  provide  for  a  more  orderly 
and  fair  consideration  of  these  matters  and 
will  permit  the  development  of  a  more  com- 
plete record. 

PartB 
This  part  sets  out  various  amendments  to 
the  Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention 
and  Control  Act  of  1970  (21  U.S.C.  801  et 
seq.). 

Section  603  creates  a  new  generally  appli- 
cable criminal  forfeiture  statute  for  all 
felony  violations  of  Titles  II  and  III  of  the 
Comprehensive  Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and 
Control  Act.  This  statute  is.  in  virtually  all 
respects,  identical  to  the  RICO  criminal  for- 
feiture statute  as  amended  by  section  602  of 
this  title,  and  will  appear  as  a  new  section 
413  of  the  Act.  which  is  divided  into  the  fol- 
lowing subsections. 

Section  413(a)  provides  for  the  sanction  of 
criminal  forfeiture  upon  a  defendant's  con- 
viction for  a  felony  drug  offense.  Property 
which  is  subject  to  criminal  forfeiture  under 
this  provision  includes  the  proceeds  of  the 
drug  violation  (now  subject  to  civil  forfeit- 
ure under  21  U.S.C.  881(a)(6)).  property 
used  or  Intended  to  be  used  to  commit  the 
violation  (such  property  is  largely  subject  to 
civil  forfeiture  under  current  21  U.S.C.  881), 
and  the  property  already  subject  to  criminal 
forfeiture  under  the  Continuing  Criminal 
Enterprise  statute  (21  U.S.C.  848). 

Section  413(b).  like  the  analogous  provi- 
sion of  18  U.S.C.  1963.  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 802.  emphasizes  that  the  term  "proper- 
ty", as  used  in  section  413(a).  is  to  be  broad- 
ly construed. 

Section  413(c)— see  analysis  of  section  802 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(c). 

Section  413(d)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  substi- 
tute assets  provision  of  new  18  U.S.C. 
1963(d). 

Section  413(e)  provides  for  a  permissive 
presumption  that  property  of  a  defendant  is 
subject  to  forfeiture  if  the  government  es- 
tablishes that  the  defendant  acquired  the 
property  at  or  within  a  reasonably  related 
time  after  the  commission  of  the  offense 
and  that  he  had  no  apparent  legal  sources 
of  income  to  explain  his  acquisition  of  the 
property.  This  provision  is  much  like  the 
"net  worth"  method  of  proof  commonly 
used  in  tax  cases.  Framed  as  a  permissive 
and  rebuttable  Inference  rather  than  a  man- 
datory presumption,  this  provision  would 
appear  to  fully  meet  constitutional  require- 
ments. See  Ulster  County  Court  v.  Ulster, 
442  U.S.  140(^979). 


Section  413(f)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  protec- 
tive order  provision  of  new  18  UJS.C. 
1963(e). 

Section  413(g)  recognizes  that  in  drug 
cases  forfeitable  assets  frequently  take  the 
form  of  cash,  precious  metals  and  gems,  and 
other  property  that  is  easily  moved  or  con- 
cealed. With  respect  to  such  property,  a  re- 
straining or  protective  order  may  not  be  suf- 
ficient to  assure  the  availability  of  the  prop- 
erty for  forfeiture.  Therefore,  this  section 
provides  for  the  issuance  of  a  warrant  of  sei- 
zure if  the  government  demonstrates  that  a 
protective  or  restraining  order  will  not  t>e 
sufficient. 

Section  413(h)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  provision 
of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(f).  governing  certain 
matters  arising  in  the  period  between  the 
entry  of  the  order  of  forfeiture  and  the  dis- 
position of  the  property. 

Section  413(1)  see  analysts  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  provision 
of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(g).  which  governs 
matters  concerning  the  disposition  of  prop- 
erty ordered  forfeited. 

Section  4I3(J)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  the  analogous  provision 
of  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(h).  enumerating  the 
authorities  of  the  Attorney  General. 

Section  413(k)  retains  the  current  applica- 
tion of  the  custonus  laws  to  certain  matters 
arising  under  forfeitures  effected  under  title 
21.  United  States  Code.  See  21  U.S.C.  881(d). 
Section  413(1)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(J). 

Section  413(m)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(k). 
Section  413(n)  see  analysis  of  section  602 
above  that  refers  to  new  18  U.S.C.  1963(1). 

Section  604  Incorporates  in  21  U.S.C. 
824(f)  (relating  to  the  forfeiture  of  con- 
trolled substances  held  by  a  dispenser  or 
manufacturer  whose  registration  has  been 
revoked)  the  'taint"  theory  discussed  alx>ve 
under  sections  602  and  603. 

Section  605  deletes  the  separate  criminal 
forefeiture  provisions  of  the  Continuing 
Criminal  Enterprise  sUtute  (21  U.S.C.  848). 
Criminal  forfeiture  arising  out  of  a  violation 
of  this  statute  will  be  governed  by  the  new 
criminal  forfeiture  statute  set  out  in  section 
603  of  this  title. 

Section  606  amends  certain  provisions  of 
21  U.S.C.  881.  which  provides  for  the  civil 
forfeiture  of  a  variety  of  drug  related  prop- 
erty, and  which  also  governs  certain  proce- 
dural matters  both  in  civil  forfeitures  and  in 
criminal  forfeitures  under  the  CCE  statute. 
The  first  amendment  would  add  to  the  list 
of  property  subject  to  civil  forfeiture  real 
property  which  is  used  in  a  felony  violation 
of  title  21.  An  "Innocent  owner "  exception 
like  that  now  included  in  other  provisions  of 
section  881(a)  is  included. 

The  amendments  to  subsections  (b),  (c). 
(d),  and  (e)  of  section  881  are  essentially 
technical  4nd  conforming  amendments.  In 
addition,  two  new  subsections  are  added  to 
21  U.S.C.  881.  The  first  codifies  that  "taint" 
theory  now  clearly  applicable  in  civil  forfeit- 
ure actions.  The  second  provides  for  a  stay 
of  civil  forfeiture  proceedings  where  a  crimi- 
nal action  including  criminal  forfeiture  of 
the  same  property  is  commenced. 

Section  607  adds  a  new  section  at  the  end 
of  Title  III  of  the  Comprehensive  Drug 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  new  criminal  forfeiture 
statute  applies  in  cases  of  felony  violations 
Involving  the  import  or  export  of  controlled 
substances. 


Section  608  is  a  conforming  amendment  to 
the  table  of  contents  of  the  Comprehensive 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention  and  Control  Act. 

Parte 

Section  609  establishes,  for  a  two-year 
trial  period,  a  program  under  which  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  amounts  realized  from 
civil  and  criminal  forfeitures  under  title  21, 
United  States  Ccxle.  are  to  be  available  to 
pay  for  discretionary  rewards  for  informa- 
tion or  other  assistance  that  leads  to  such 
forfeitures.  The  amount  of  such  rewards  is 
limited  to  the  lesser  of  $50,000  or  twenty- 
five  percent  of  the  amount  realized  in  a  for- 
feiture case.  During  the  two-year  period,  de- 
tailed audits  of  the  expenditure  of  these 
funds  are  to  be  made  semi-annually. 

TITLE  VII— OrrDfOERS  WITH  MKNTAL  DISEASE 
OR  DEFECT 

/.  Introduction 

Title  VII  of  the  bill  amends  various  provi- 
sions of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  of 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure, 
relating  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed  in 
Federal  courts  with  respect  to  offenders 
who  are  or  have  lieen  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect.  Among  the  mat- 
ters provided  for  by  these  amendments  are 
the  determination  of  mental  competency  to 
stand  trial,  the  determination  of  the  exist- 
ence of  insanity  at  the  time  of  the  offense, 
the  limit  the  scope  of  a  separate  insanity  de- 
fense, and  the  post-trial  hospitalization  of 
defendants  suffering  from  a  mental  disease 
or  defect. 

//.  Section-bv-section  analysis  of  title  Vll 
Section  701  of  the  bill  provides  a  compre- 
hensive amendment  of  current  chapter  313 
of  title  18.  United  SUtes  Code.  Proposed 
section  4241  deals  with  the  determination  of 
mental  competency  to  stand  trial.  Section 
4242  relates  to  the  determination  of  the  ex- 
istence of  insanity  at  the  time  of  an  offense, 
and  limits  the  separate  insanity  defense  to  a 
"mens  rea"  test  of  criminal  responsibility. 
Section  4243  provides  for  the  hospitalization 
of  a  person  acquitted  by  reason  of  insanity. 
Section  4244  deals  with  the  hospitalization 
of  a  convicted  person  who  is  suffering  from 
a  mental  disease  or  defect.  Section  4245 
covers  the  hospitalization  of  an  imprisoned 
person  who  suffers  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect.  Section  4246  deals  with  the  situation 
of  such  a  person  who  is  scheduled  to  be  re- 
leased. Section  4247  contains  general  provi- 
sions for  chapter  313. 

Section  4241,  Determination  of  Mental 
Competency  to  Stand  Trial,  contains  five 
subsections  which  deal  exclusively  with  the 
determination  of  the  mental  competency  of 
the  defendant  to  stand  trial  or  to  enter  a 
plea.  Subsection  (a)  permits  either  the  de- 
fendant or  the  government  to  move  for  a 
hearing  to  determine  the  defendant"s 
mental  competency,  and  requires  the  court 
to  order  a  hearing  if  there  is  reasonable 
cause  to  believe  that  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  renders  the  defendant  unable  to  un- 
derstand the  proceedings  or  to  assist  in  his 
defense.  Subsection  (b)  permits  the  court  to 
order  a  psychiatric  or  psychological  exami- 
nation of  the  defendant  prior  to  the  hear- 
ing. Subsection  (c)  requires  that  the  hearing 
be  conducted  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  4247  (i.e..  the  defendant  shall  be  rep- 
resented by  counsel,  afforded  an  opportuni- 
ty to  testify,  etc.).  Subsection  (d)  provides 
that  a  defendant  found  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  to  be  mentally  incompetent 
shall  be  hospitalized  for  treatment  in  a  suit- 
able facility  for  a  reasonable  period  of  time 
to  determine  whether  there  is  a  substantial 
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probability  that  he  will  attain  the  capacity 
to  permit  the  trial  to  proceed.  If  the  defend- 
ant appears  unlllcely  to  Improve  sufficiently, 
he  is  to  be  treated  in  accordance  with  the 
proviaions  of  section  4246.  Subsection  (e) 
provides  for  the  discharge  from  the  hospital 
of  a  defendant  who  has  recovered  sufficient- 
ly to  stand  trial.  Subsection  (f)  specifies 
that  a  court  finding  of  competency  to  stand 
trial  shall  not  prejudice  the  defendant  in 
raising  thk  issue  of  his  Insanity  as  a  defense 
to  the  crime  charged,  and  shall  not  t>e  ad- 
missible as  evidence  at  trial.  See  S.  Rept. 
No.  97-307.  pages  1191-1197. 

Section  4244.  Determination  of  the  Exist- 
ence of  Insanity  at  the  Time  of  the  Offense, 
specifies  the  extent  to  which  a  defendant's 
mental  disease  or  defect  constitutes  a  de- 
fense to  prosecution,  provides  for  an  exami- 
nation of  a  defendant  who  intends  to  rely 
on  such  a  defense,  and  sets  forth  the  types 
of  verdict  to  be  rendered  in  such  cases. 

Subsection  (a)  states  that  it  is  not  a  de- 
fense to  prosecution  under  any  federal  stat- 
ute that  the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  mental 
disease  or  defect,  lacked  the  state  of  mind 
required  as  an  element  of  the  offense 
charged,  and  specifies  that  mental  disease 
or  defect  does  not  otherwise  constitute  a  de- 
fense. By  limiting  the  separate.  Judicially- 
developed,  insanity  defense,  this  statutory 
approach  to  the  issue  of  the  criminal  re- 
sponsibility of  a  person  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  focuses  on  two  crit- 
ical questions:  did  the  defendant  act  with 
the  state  of  mind  required  for  the  offense 
charged  and.  if  he  did  so  act  but  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  mental  disease  or  defect,  should 
he  be  imprisoned,  hospitalized,  or  otherwise 
treated.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307.  pages  95- 
108.  See  also,  remarlcs  of  Senator  Hatch 
upon  introduction  of  S.  818.  Cong.  Rec. 
pages  5524-5543,  March  26.  1981. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  for  the  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examination  of  a  defendant 
who  files  a  notice  of  Intent  to  rely  on  the 
defense  set  forth  in  subsection  (a).  Subsec- 
tion (c)  specifies  that  in  a  case  Involving 
such  a  defense  the  trier  of  fact  is  to  return  a 
verdict  of  guilty,  not  guilty,  or  not  guilty 
only  by  reason  of  insanity. 

Section  4243.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person 
Acquitted  by  Reason  of  Insanity,  sets  out 
the  procedure  to  be  followed  when  a  person 
is  found  not  guilty  solely  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity at  the  time  of  the  offense.  Subsection  (a) 
requires  that  such  a  person  be  committed  to 
a  suitable  facility  until'  he  is  eligible  for  re- 
lease pursuant  to  subsection  (d).  Subsection 
(b)  requires  that  the  person  undergo  a  psy- 
chiatric or  psychological  study,  while  sul>- 
section  (c)  mandates  -  a  hearing  on  his 
present  mental  condition  within  forty  days 
following  the  verdict.  Subsection  (d)  pro- 
vides that  if.  after  the  hearing,  the  person  is 
found  by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  to 
be  then  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  risk  of  bodily  injury  to 
another  person  or  serious  damage  to  proper- 
ty of  another,  he  shall  be  committed  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  treat- 
ment, preferably  in  a  state  facility.  Subsec- 
tion <e)  provides  for  the  absolute  or  condi- 
tional release  of  such  a  person  pursuant  to  a 
medical  certification  and  a  court  finding 
that  such  release  will  no  longer  create  a  sub- 
stahtlal  risk  to  the  person  or  property  of 
others.  Subsection  (f)  permits  revocation  of 
a  conditional  release  order  if  such  a  risk  is 
created  anew  by  the  person's  failure  to 
comply  with  the  conditions  of  release.  See 
S.  Rept.  No.  97-307,  pages  1200-1203.  See 
also,  remarlcs  of  Senator  Hatch  upon  intro- 


duction of  S.  1558.  Cong.  Rec.  pages  19172- 
19175.  Jufer  31,  1981. 

Section  4244.  Hospitalization  of  a  Convict- 
ed Person  Suffering  Prom  Mental  Disease 
or  Defect,  sets  forth  procedures  new  to  Fed- 
eral law.  |to  be  followed  when  there  is  rea- 
sonable cause  to  believe  that  a  recently  con- 
victed defendant  may  be  suffering  from  a 
mental  disease  or  defect  and  in  need  of  care 
or  treatn^nt  in  a  suitable  facility.  Subsec- 
tion (a)  permits  the  court,  shortly  after  a 
guilty  v^dict  and  before  sentencing,  on 
motion  olf  the  defendant  or  the  government 
or  on  its  ^wn  motion,  to  order  a  hearing  on 
the  defendant's  present  mental  condition  if 
there  is  feasonable  cause  to  believe  he  is 
suffering  ,'from  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
for  the  treatment  of  which  he  is  in  need  of 
custody  f^r  care  or  treatment  in  suitable  fa- 
cility. Under  subsection  (b).  the  court  may 
order  psychiatric  or  psychological  examina- 
tion of  the  defendant.  If.  after  a  hearing 
provided  for  by  subsection  (c).  the  court  de- 
termines [by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence pursuant  to  subsection  (d)  that  the 
standard  fet  forth  in  subsection  (a)  has  been 
met.  the  defendant  is  to  be  committed  to' 
the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for 
hospitalization  in  a  suitable  facility,  in  lieu 
of  being  Imprisoned.  Subsection  (e)  permits 
the  discharge  and  final  sentencing  of  a  hos- 
pitalized defendant  when  the  director  of  the 
facility  certifies  that  he  is  no  longer  in  need 
of  custody  for  care  and  treatment.  See  S. 
Rept.  97-107.  pages  1204-1206. 

Section  4245,  Hospitalization  of  an  Impris- 
oned Person  Suffering  from  Mental  Disease 
or  Defect,  deals  with  the  hospitalization  of 
an  imprisoned  person  who  is  suffering  from 
a  mental  f  isease  or  defect  for  which  he  is  in 
need  of  ci|stody  for  care  or  treatment,  if  the 
person  oblects  to  being  hospitalized.  Unlike 
current  federal  law.  subsection  (a)  provides 
that,  when  a  defendant  who  is  imprisoned 
objects  to  being  transferred  to  a  suitable  fa- 
cility for  dare  and  treatment  of  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  the  court  shall,  on  the  gov- 
ernment's motion,  order  a  hearing  on  the 
defendants  present  mental  condition  if 
there  Is  reasonable  cause  to  believe  that  the 
defendant  may  be  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or;  defect  for  the  treatment  of  which 
he  is  in  need  of  custody  or  care  for  treat- 
ment in  4  suitable  facility.  Subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  respectively,  provide  for  the  psychi- 
atric or  ^ychological  examination  of  the 
defendant,  and  for  the  conduct  of  the  hear- 
ing. Subsection  (d)  provides  that  a  defend- 
ant who  IS  found  to  be  suffering  from  a 
mental  duease  or  defect  and  in  need  of  cus- 
tody for  qare  and  treatment  shall  be  hospi- 
talized in  a  suitable  facility  until  he  is  no 
longer  in  peed  of  such  care  or  treatment,  or 
until  his  i^rison  sentence  expires.  Subsection 
(e)  provides  for  the  defendant's  discharge 
from  the  hospital  and  return  to  prison  upon 
the  certification  of  the  director  of  the  facili- 
ty that  h^  is  no  longer  in  need  of  custody 
for  care  abd  treatment.  See  S.  Rept.  No  97- 
307.  pages  1206-1208. 

Section  4246.  Hospitalization  of  a  Person 
Due  for  Release  but  Suffering  From  Mental 
Disease  fr  Defect,  covers  those  circum- 
stances where  State  authorities  will  not  in- 
stitute civil  commitment  proceedings 
against  a  [hospitalized  defendant  whose  fed- 
eral sentoice  is  about  to  expire,  who  is  men- 
tally incompetent  to  stand  trial,  or  against 
whom  atl  criminal  charges  have  been 
dropped  solely  for  reasons  related  to  his 
mental  condition,  and  who  is  presently  men- 
tally ill.  3ubsection  (a)  requires  the  court  to 
order  a  hearing  if  the  director  of  the  facility 
in  which  the  person  is  hospitalized  certifies 
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that  he  is  pret  ently  suffering  from  a  mental 
disease  or  defi  K;t  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  risk  of 
bodily  injury  to  another  person  or  serious 
damage  to  p^perty  of  another,  and  that 
suitable  arrangements  for  State  custody  and 
care  of  the  person  are  not  available.  Subsec- 
tions (b)  and|(c).  respectively,  provide  for 
the  psychiatric  or  psychological  examina- 
tion of  the  person  and  for  the  conduct  of 
the  hearing.  Subsection  (d)  provides  that  if 
the  facts  certified  are  found  by  the  court  by 
a  preponderadce  of  the  evidence,  the  person 
is  to  be  committed  to  the  custody  of  the  At- 
torney General  for  treatment,  preferably  in 
a  State  facility.  Subsection  (e)  provides  for 
the  absolute  df  conditional  release  of  such  a 
person  pursuit  to  a  medical  certification 
and  a  court  finding  that  such  release  will  no 
longer  createj  a  substantial  risk  to  the 
person  or  property  of  others.  Section  (f) 
permits  revocation  of  a  conditional  release 
order  if  such  b  risk  is  created  anew  by  the 
person's  failuf'e  to  comply  with  the  condi- 
tions of  release.  Subsection  (g)  deals  with 
mentally  ill  persons  who  have  been  hospital- 
ized and  against  whom  all  charges  have 
been  dismissed  for  reasons  not  related  to 
their  mental  condition.  If  the  director  of 
the  hospital  certifies  that  the  release  of 
such  a  person  would  create  a  substantial 
risk  of  bodily  Injury  to  another  person  or  se- 
rious damage  to  property  of  another,  the 
Attorney  General  is  required  to  release  the 
person  to  appropriate  SUte  officials  for  the 
institution  of' State  civil  commitment  pro- 
ceedings. If  the  appropriate  State  will  not 
assume  responsibility,  and  so  informs  the 
Attorney  General,  the  person  must  be  re- 
leased. See  S.lRept.  No.  97-307,  pages  1209- 
1212. 

Section  4247.  General  Provisions  for 
Chapter,  contains  a  definition  of  terms  used 
in  chapter  318,  as  well  as  other  provisions 
generally  applicable  to  sections  4241-4246. 
Subsection  (a)  defines  the  terms  "rehabilita- 
tion program'*  and  'suitable  facility".  Sub- 
sections (b)  afid  (c),  respectively,  set  forth 
requirements  [for  court  ordered  psychiatric 
or  psychological  examinations  and  reports. 
Subsection  (i)  enumerates  the  rights  a 
person  has  ai  a  hearing  to  determine  his 
mental  condition.  Subsection  (e)  pertains  to 
reports  by  mental  facilities,  and  contains  a 
requirement  that  a  hospitalized  person  be 
informed  of  ^he  availability  of  rehabilita- 
tion programf.  Subsection  (f)  permits  the 
court  to  order  and  examine  a  videotape 
record  of  a  defendant's  testimony  or  inter- 
view which  forms  a  basis  of  a  periodic 
report  of  his  I  mental  condition.  Subsection 
(g)  concerns  the  admissibility  in  evidence  of 
statements  made  by  a  defendant  during  the 
course  of  a  psychiatric  or  psychological  ex- 
amination. Subsections  (h)  and  (1).  respec- 
tively, preserve  the  availability  of  the  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  and  permit  a  hospitalized 
person  to  more  for  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  he  should  be  released.  Subsection 
(j)  sets  forth  ihe  authority  and  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Attorney  General  under  chapter 
313.  Subsection  (k>  provides  that  chapter 
313  does  not  lapply  to  a  prosecution  under 
an  Act  of  Congress  applicable  exclusively  to 
the  District  ^f  Columbia  or  the  Uniform 
Code  of  Milit^y  Justice.  See  S.  Rept.  No. 
97-307.  pages  J212-1213. 
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Section  702 


[>f  the  bill  amends  Rule  12.2  of 


the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure  to 


conform  wit! 


amended  by  st  >ction  701 


Section  703 


3006A  of  titl;  18,  UiUted  States  Code,  to 


chapter  313  of  title   18  as 


of  the  bill  amends  section 


conform   with  chapter  313  of  title   18  as 
amended  by  section  701. 

TTTLE  VIII— StntfLDS  FEDERAL  PROPERTY 
AMSfDIIEIfTS 

/.  Introduction 
"Title  VIII  of  the  bill  is  designed  to  make  it 
easier  for  the  federal  government  to  trans- 
fer to  the  State  and  local  governments  sur- 
plus federal  property  for  use  by  the  trans- 
feree for  the  care  or  rehabilitation  of  crimi- 
nal offenders.  It  is  identical  to  S.  1422  as  re- ' 
ported  by  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  presently  pending  on  the  Senate 
Calendar  (See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-322).  The  pro- 
visions are  also  in  accord  with  Recommen- 
dation 56  of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  on  Violent  Crime,  which  cited  the 
transfer  of  surplus  property  for  this  pur- 
pose as  a  "significant  opportunity  for  Feder- 
al involvement  in  easing  State  and  local  cor- 
rectional facility  overcrowding."  Attorney 
General's  Task  Force  on  Violent  Crime. 
Final  Report,  p.  79  (1981). 

//.  Section-by-tection  analysis 
Section  801  of  the  bill  amends  section  203 
of  the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C.  484)  to 
permit  the  Administrator  of  the  General 
Services  Administration  to  transfer  or 
convey  to  a  State,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam. 
American  Samoa,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  or 
any  political  subdivision  or  instrumentality 
thereof,  surplus  property  determined  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  required  for  a  cor- 
rectional facility  by  the  transferee  or  grant- 
ee. Because  of  the  knowledge  of  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons  as  to  the  appropriateness  of  par- 
ticular facilities  for  particular  corrections 
programs,  the  Attorney  General  rather 
than  the  Administrator  of  OSA  would  ap- 
prove the  transfer.  The  transfers  under  the 
provision  would  be  made  without  charge  to 
the  State  of  local  government  receiving  the 
property.  If  the  property  ceases  to  be  used 
for  the  authorized  purpose,  it  will  revert,  at 
the  option  of  the  United  States,  to  the 
United  States. 

Section  802  of  the  bill  further  amends  sec- 
tion 203  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  to  require 
that  the  head  of  the  transferring  agency 
under  the  amendment  made  by  section  801 
submit  an  annual  report  to  the  Congress 
showing  the  acquisition  cost  of  personal 
property  donated  and  of  real  property  dis- 
posed of  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year. 

TtnX  IX— MISCEUANBOUS  CRIM IHAL  JOSTICE 
IMPROVrafEIfTS 

/.  Introduction 

Title  rX  of  the  bill  incorporates  a  number 
of  additional  improvements  in  the  criminal 
Justice  system,  including  the  creation  of  new 
offenses,  the  expansion  of  existing  offenses, 
and  the  revision  of  procedural  provisions  of 
federal  law. 

//.  Section-tn/Section  Analysis 
Part  A— Contract  Murder 

Section  901  would  add  two  new  sections, 
1952A  and  1952B.  to  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  proscribe  contract  murders. 
Although  designed  primarily  for  use  in 
cases  of  murder-for-hire  carried  out  at  the 
orders  of  organized  crime  figures,  section 
1952A  would  also  reach  other  such  calculat- 
ed murders.  Section  19S2A  follows  the 
format  of  18  U.S.C.  1952.  Interstate  travel  in 
aid  of  racketeering.  Section  1952  presently 
covers  murder  if  the  perpetrator  traveled  in 
interstate  conunerce  to  commit  the  murder, 
or  used  a  facility  of  interstate  commerce  to 


commit  it,  and  the  crime  was  in  furtherance 
of  an  unlawful  activity  involving  offenses 
relating  to  gambling,  untaxed  liquor,  nar- 
cotics, prostitution,  extortion,  bribery,  or 
arson. 

Section  1952A  would  reach  the  travel  in 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  or  the  use  of 
the  mails  or  a  facility  in  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  (such  as  a  telephone  if  used 
for  an  interstate  call)  with  the  intent  that  a 
murder  be  committed  in  violation  of  State 
or  Federal  law.  The  murder  must  be 
planned  or  carried  out  as  consideration  for 
the  receipt  of  something  of  pecuniary  value 
or  a  promise  or  agreement  to  pay  something 
of  pecuniary  value.  Both  the  person  who  or- 
dered the  murder  and  the  ■hitman  "  would 
be  covered.  If  the  victim  is  killed  the  pun- 
ishment can  extend  to  life  imprisonment 
and  a  $50,000  fine  but  lesser  punishments 
are  provided  if  the  planned  murder  did  not 
take  place  or  the  attempt  resulted  only  in 
an  injury  to  the  victim. 

Section  1952B  is  designed  to  deal  with 
contract  murders  and  other  violent  crimes 
by  organized  crime  figures  which  do  not  in- 
volve interstate  travel  or  other  Interstate  fa- 
cilities or  are  committed  not  for  money  but 
rather  as  a  part  of  membership  in  a  criminal 
organization.  This  section  proscribes 
murder,  kidnaping,  maiming,  serious  as- 
saults and  threats  of  violence  committed  as 
consideration  for  payment  or  a  promise  to 
pay  anything  of  pecuniary  value  from  an 
"enterprise"  engaged  in  "racketeering  activ- 
ity." "Racketeering  activity "  is  defined  as 
set  forth  in  the  RICO  sUtute,  section  1961. 
and  "enterprise"  is  defined  as  an  organiza- 
tion, group  or  entity  whose  activities  affect 
interstate  commerce.  The  proposed  section 
also  covers  murders,  kidnapings.  maimings, 
seridus  assaults  and  threats  of  violence  com- 
mitted as  a  means  of  gaining  entrance  into 
or  improving  one's  status  in  an  enterprise 
engaged  in  racketeering  activity.  Attempts 
and  conspiracy  to  commit  these  offenses  are 
also  covered.  The  person  who  ordered  the 
offenses  set  forth  in  the  section  could  also 
be  punished  as  an  aider  and  abettor  under 
18  U.S.C.  2. 

While  section  1952B  proscribes  murder, 
kidnaping,  maiming,  assault  with  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  and  assault  resulting  in  serious 
bodily  injury  in  violation  of  Federal  or  SUte 
law.  it  is  intended  to  apply  to  these  crimes 
in  a  generic  sense,  whether  or  not  a  particu- 
lar State  has  chosen  those  precise  terms  for 
such  crimes.  For  example,  section  120.10  of 
the  Penal  Code  of  New  York  provides  that  a 
person  is  guilty  of  assault  in  the  first  degree 
when  '(1)  with  intent  to  cause  serious  phys- 
ical injury  to  another  person,  he  causes 
such  Injury  of  such  person  or  to  a  third 
person  by  means  of  a  deadly  weapon  or  a 
dangerous  instrument;  or  (2)  with  intent  to 
disfigure  another  person  seriously  and  per- 
manently, or  destroy,  amputate,  or  disable 
permanently  a  member  or  organ  of  his 
body,  he  causes  such  injury  to  such  or  to  a 
third  person  ..."  A  person  who  committed 
such  an  offense  in  New  York  would  violate 
the  proposed  new  section  if  his  actions  were 
for  payment  of  anything  of  pecuniary  value 
from  an  organization  engaged  in  racketeer- 
ing activity  or  for  advancement  in  such  an 
organization. 

Part  B— Administrative  Forfeiture 
Amendment 
Section  902  amends  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930 
(19  U.S.C.  1202  et  seq.).  which  governs  not 
only  seizures  and  forfeitures  under  the  cus- 
toms laws,  but  also  those  under  the  narcot- 
ics laws  (see  21  U.S.C.  881(d)),  to  address  the 
increasing  problem  of  unmanageable  back- 


logs of  civil  forfeiture  actions  in  areas  such 
as  South  Florida.  The  Tariff  Act  currently 
provides  for  mechanism  of  administrative 
forfeiture  as  a  means  of  quickly  disposing  of 
uncontested  forfeitures.  However,  this 
mechanism  is  currently  of  little  utility  since 
it  may  be  invoked  only  when  the  value  of 
the  seized  property  does  not  exceed  $10,000, 
a  dollar  amount  unchanged  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tariff  Act.  Presently,  much  of 
the  property  seized  as  the  result  of  viola- 
tions of  the  customs  and  narcotics  laws  has 
a  value  in  excess  of  $10,000,  and  thus,  even 
though  the  forfeiture  of  the  property  is  un- 
contested, the  property  may  be  forfeited 
only  after  a  Judicial  proceeding,  a  proceed- 
ing which,  because  of  the  backlog  of  civil 
cases  in  the  federal  courts,  may  not  take 
place  until  more  than  a  year  after  the  prop- 
erty has  been  seized.  Pending  such  Judical 
proceedings,  the  United  States  must  bear 
the  expense  of  storing  and  maintaining  the 
property.  Furthermore,  much  of  this  prop- 
erty consists  of  "wasting"  assets  whose 
value  will  decline  substantially  during  the 
delay. 

To  address  these  problems,  section  902 
amends  19  U.S.C.  1607  and  1610,  to  permit 
the  adirainistrative  rather  than  Judicial  for- 
feiture of  personal  property  valued  at  less 
than  $100,000,  where  such  forfeiture  is  un- 
contested. In  light  of  this  increase,  section 
902  also  amends  19  U.S.C.  1608  to  increase 
the  amount  of  a  bond  that  is  to  t>e  filed  if  a 
party  wishes  to  contest  a  forfeiture  of  such 
property  in  a  Judicial  proceeding  from  the 
current  level  of  $250  to  the  greater  of  $250 
or  ten  percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the 
property. 

Part  C— Arson 

Section  903  amends  two  subsections  of  sec- 
tion 844  of  title  18.  United  States  Code  and 
is  designed  to  resolve  a  problem  that  has  im- 
peded the  use  of  that  section  in  major  arson 
cases.  Section  844  deals  with  the  criminal 
misuse  of  explosives.  Section  844(1)  present- 
ly proscribes  the  destruction  of  property 
used  in  or  affecting  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  means  of  an  explosive.  Section 
844(f)  prohibits  the  destruction  by  means  of 
an  explosive  of  property  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  of  an  organization  receiving  fed- 
eral financial  assistance. 

Section  844(1)  has  been  sucessfully  used  as 
a  basis  for  prosecution  in  some  arson  cases 
where  gasoline  or  another  flammable  liquid 
has  been  employed.  An  ignited  mixture  of 
air  and  gasoline  vapor  has  been  held  to  be 
an  "explosive"  within  the  definition  applica- 
ble to  844(f)  and  844(1).  See.  e.g..  United 
States  V.  AgrUlolMdlad  and  United  States  v. 
Fleming,  Nos.  80-2822  and  80-2826  (7th  Cir.. 
Apr.  14.  1982)  and  cases  therein  cited.  But 
the  Ninth  Circuit  has  refused  to  apply  sec- 
tion 844(1)  in  this  type  of  case.  United  States 
V.  Gere,  662  F.  2d  1291  (9th  Cir.  1981).  More- 
over, demonstrating  that  a  particular 
"torching"  of  a  building  was  carried  out  by 
means  of  such  an  explosive  is  often  difficult 
and  time  consuming.  Section  903  would 
overcome  these  problems  by  amending  18 
U.S.C.  844(1)  to  cover  damage  to  property 
used  in  or  affecting  commerce  by  means  of 
fire  as  Well  as  by  an  explosive,  and  by 
amending  18  U.S.C.  844(f)  to  cover  destruc- 
tion of  federal  property  by  fire  or  explosive. 
Part  D— Electronic  Surveillance 
Amendments 
Part  D  is  identical  to  S.  1640,  as  passed  by 
the  Senate  on  March  25.  1982,  and  amends 
Title  III  of  the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and 
Safe  StreeU  Act  of  1968  (18  U.S.C.  2510  et 
seq.),  the  provision  of  current  law  which 
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Kovems  electronic  surveillance,  to  achieve 
two  district  purposes:  first,  to  estabish  uni- 
form procedures  for  the  use  of  surreptitious 
entries  to  Install  court-authorized  electronic 
eavesdropping  devices  and  second,  to  pro- 
vide for  emergency  interceptions  of  wire  or 
oral  communications  in  life-endangering  sit- 
uations. See  Senate  Report  97-319,  97th 
Cong..  2d  Seas.  (1982)  for  an  extensive  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  for  these  provisions, 
surreptitious  entry 

In  United  Stale*  v.  Dalia,  441  U.S.  238 
(1979),  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  neither 
the  Fourth  Amendment  nor  Title  III  re- 
quired specific  court  authorization  of  a  sur- 
reptitious entry  necessary  to  install  an 
Interception  device  to  effect  a  court  ordered 
interception  of  communications.  Nonethe- 
less, the  Court  stated  that  the  "preferable 
approach"  would  be  for  Government  agents 
to  make  explicit  to  the  court  their  expecta- 
tion that  an  entry  would  be  needed  to  carry 
out  the  surveillance,  and  noted  with  approv- 
al a  Department  of  Justice  policy,  still  In 
effect,  which  requires  not  only  that  an  ap- 
plication for  a  Title  III  order  Indicate 
whether  a  surreptitious  entry  is  expected, 
but  also  that  specific  authorization  of  such 
an  entry  be  included  in  the  court's  order. 
The  provisions  of  Part  D  essentially  incor- 
porate this  long-standing  policy  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

life-endangering  exception 

Generally,  Title  UI  requires  prior  court 
authorization  of  an  interception  of  commu- 
nications. However,  18  U.S.C.  2518(7)  per- 
mits an  emergency  Interception  without 
such  prior  authorization  under  two  types  of 
emergency  situations  when  there  is  not  time 
to  obtain  a  court  order:  those  involving 
either  "conspiratorial  activities  threatening 
the  national  security"  or  "conspiratorial  ac- 
tivities characteristic  of  organized  crime." 
The  absence  of  similar  specific  authority  to 
intercept  communications  in  emergency  sit- 
uations in  which  there  is  an  imminent 
threat  to  himun  life  has  been  of  grave  con- 
cern to  law  enforcement  authorities.  Part  D 
would  amend  18  U.S.C.  2518(7)  to  provide 
such  authority. 

As  noted  in  the  Senate  Report  on  S.  1640, 
a  spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Justice 
testified  about  past  and  future  situations  In 
which  the  need  for  such  emergency  author- 
ity was  and  would  be  necessary: 

"Situations  have  arisen  and  may  arise  in 
which  terrorists  or  felons,  while  holding 
hostages,  use  an  available  telephone  to  ar- 
range with  associates  a  strategy  to  force 
action  on  their  demands  or  a  plan  of  escape. 
Similarly,  there  may  be  situations  in  which 
plans  for  an  imminent  murder  are  learned, 
but  the  location  or  identity  of  the  victim  is 
unknown  or  law  enforcement  authorities 
are  otherwise  unable  to  take  measures  to 
assure  his  safety.  In  such  situations,  the 
interception  of  communications  may  be  nec- 
essary to  protect  the  lives  of  the  hostages  or 
victims,  yet  time  for  obtaining  a  court  order 
may  not  be  available. 

S.  Rept.  No.  97-319.  p.  7.  The  FBI  also  pro- 
vided a  number  of  case  studies  illustrating 
the  need  for  the  emergency  llfe-in-danger 
amendment  which  are  set  out  at  note  37  of 
the  Report. 

Section  904  amends  18  U.S.C.  2510  to  in- 
clude a  definition  of  the  term  "surreptious 
entry."  Surreptitious  entry  is  defined  to 
mean  a  "physical  entry  upon  a  private  place 
or  premises  to  InstaN,  repair,  reposition,  re- 
place, or  remove"  an  eavesdropping  device. 
and  includes  both  covert  entries  and  entries 
effected  by  ruse  or  subterfuge. 


Section  905  amends  18  U.S.C.  2518(1)  to 
require  that  an  application  for  an  order  au- 
thorizing the  Interception  of  communica- 
tions s|>eclfy  whether  a  surreptitious  entry 
will  be  required  to  carry  out  the  order,  and 
would  thus  alert  the  issuing  Judge  to  the 
fact  thit  a  surreptitious  entry  was  anticipat- 
ed.       I 

Section  906  amends  18  U.S.C.  2518(4)  to 
require!  that  the  court's  order  authorizing 
an  interception  state  whether  a  surrepti- 
tious eitry  is  authorized  to  effect  the  order 
and  id«itify  the  agency  authorized  to  make 
the  entry. 

Section  907  amends  18  U.S.C.  2518(7)  to 
add  to  the  bases  for  an  Interception  of  com- 
munications without  a  prior  court  order 
(currently  limited  to  emergency  situations 
involviig  conspiratorial  activities  threaten- 
ing th«  national  security  or  conspiratorial 
activities  characteristic  of  organized  crime) 
emerge  :icy  situations  involving  an  "immedi- 
ate daiger  of  death  or  serious  physical 
injury  \o  any  person."  As  under  the  existing 
emergehcy  Interception  provision,  an  inter- 
ception based  on  such  life-endangering  cir- 
cumstances would  be  permitted  only  If  the 
ground*  for  obtaining  a  court  ordered  inter- 
ception exist  and  an  application  for  such  an 
order  la  made  within  forty-eight  hours.  Tluls 
amendment  is  in  accord  with  the  estab- 
lished principle  that  the  existence  of  exi- 
gent drciunstances  requiring  immediate 
action  Is  Justification  for  conducting  a  war- 
ranties! search.  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
same  principle  should  not  also  apply  in  the 
area  of  Interception  of  communications,  par- 
ticularly in  view  of  the  narrowly  drawn 
basis  for  emergency  authorization  set  forth 
in  this  fimendment.  Certainly,  an  immediate 
threat  *f  danger  to  human  life  is  an  equally, 
if  not  b  more  compelling  Justification  for 
emergehcy  Interception  than  the  ■  current 
statutory  basis  set  out  in  18  U.S.C.  2518(7). 

This  Bection  also  makes  it  clear  that  an 
emergency  interception  authorized  under  18 
U.S.C.  B518(7)  may  include  a  surreptitious 
entry.  I 

Section  908  amends  section  2519  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  currently  provides 
that  certain  information  concerning  Title 
III  inti-ceptions  be  reported  to  the  Admin- 
istrative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts.  The 
amendment  adds  the  requirement  that  in- 
formation regarding  surreptitious  entries  be 
included  in  these  reports. 

Section  909  merely  corrects  the  paragraph 
referenpes  in  section  2519(2)  of  title  18, 
United  estates  Code,  to  reflect  the  addition 
of  a  new  section  2519(1). 

iPart  E— Juvenile  Delinquency 

Part  p  makes  several  amendments  to  the 
Juvenilt  delinquency  chapter  of  title  18, 
United  States  Code. 

Section  910  lowers  from  eighteen  to  seven- 
teen tlije  age  at  which  an  act  that  would  be 
considered  a  crime  if  committed  by  an  adult 
is  instead  considered  to  be  an  act  of  Juvenile 
deliquepcy. 

Section  911  amends  section  5032  of  title  18 
to  provide  that  the  provision  relating  to  de- 
ferral 9i  Juvenile  prosecutions  to  State  au- 
thority does  not  apply  to  an  offense  that  is 
a  felorur  if  there  is  a  substantial  federal  in- 
terest fri  the  case  or  the  offense  that  war- 
rants the  exercise  of  federal  Jurisdiction. 
This  aitiendment  to  current  law  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force  fcn  Violent  Crime.  That  Task  Force 
Report  indicates,  at  page  83.  that  it  believes 
that  tl|e  federal  government  "should  have 
the  opfKirtunity  to  prosecute  those  individ- 
uals, b<  they  adults  or  Juveniles,  who  violate 
federal!  law". 
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Section  9^1 
permit  adult 


current  la 
adult  only 
with  an  of: 
more  in  pi 


also  amends  section  5032  to 
prosecution  of  anyone  over 
fourteen  wl^o  is  charged  with  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence or  an  I  offense  described  in  section  841. 
952(a).  955.lor  959  of  title  21,  United  SUtes 
Code,  relating  to  drug  trafficking.  Under 
a  person  may  be  charged  as  an 
f  he  is  over  16  and  is  charged 
nse  punishable  by  ten  years  or 
n,  life  imprisonment,  or  death. 
Section  912  amends  section  5038  of  title  18 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  permit/a  Juve- 
nile who  is  prosecuted  as  an  adult.  Under 
current  law.  the  name  and  picture  of  a  juve- 
nile may  nat  be  released  even  if  the  courts 
have  foun<|  that  prosecuting  him  as  an 
adult  is  in  the  Interests  of  Justice.  The 
amendment!  is  consistent  with  a  recommen- 
dation of  the  Attorney  General's  Task 
Force. 

Part  F—  Cidnaping  of  Federal  Officers 

Section  9:  3  amends  the  kidnaping  statute, 
18  U.S.C.  ItOl,  to  cover  the  abduction  of  a 
federal  officer  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  1114  if  the 
crime  is  (X)mmitted  while  the  victim  is  en- 
gaged in  hif  official  duties  or  on  account  of 
his  official!  duties.  Presently  only  murder 
and  assault  on  these  persons  are  federal  of- 
fenses and  kidnaping  would  not  be  covered 
unless  the  victim  happened  to  be  transport- 
ed in  intentate  commerce  or  the  offense 
was  committed  in  an  area  of  special  federal 
jurisdiction,  The  amendment  also  comple- 
ments the  avnendments  contained  in  Part  G. 
which  proscribes  the  murder,  assault,  or  kid- 
naping of  family  members  of  federal  law  en- 
forcement Officers  and  high  level  federal  of- 
ficials if  the  offense  is  committed  to  Impede 
or  retaliate  against  the  federal  officer  or 
employee  because  of  his  official  duties. 

Part  G— Protection  of  Families  of  Federal 
Officials 

Section  914  adds  a  new  section  115  to  title 
18,  United  $tates  Code,  to  make  it  a  federal 
offense  to  tonunlt  or  threaten  to  commit  a 
murder,  kictnaping  or  assault  upon  a  close 
relative  of  a  federal  judge,  federal  law  en- 
forcement officer,  or  certain  high-level  fed- 
eral officials  if  the  purpose  of  the  attack  is 
to  impede.  Interfere  with,  intimidate,  or  re- 
taliate against  the  federal  employee  on  ac- 
count of  his  official  duties.  Since  it  would  be 
an  element)  of  the  new  offense  that  the  act 
was  done  because  of  the  official  duties  of 
the  employee,  the  section  represents  no  real 
expansion  of  federal  jurisdiction.  The  scope 
of  the  offense  is  linked  to  acts  done  with  a 
purpose  to  obstruct  or  retaliate  against  fed- 
eral officiate  because  of  their  job-related  re- 
sponsibilities—acts for  which  a  State  or 
local  jurisdiction  might  lack  the  necessary 
degree  of  Iriterest  to  vindicate  the  crime  and 
for  which  federal  Jurisdiction  Is  thus  appro- 
priate. 

The  subjects  of  the  new  offense  are  family 
members— 4>ouse,  parent,  brother,  sister, 
and  other  relatives  of  the  official  who  actu- 
ally live  in  his  household— of  those  govern- 
ment employees  and  officers  most  likely  to 
be  subjected  to  attacks  by  terrorists  or 
other  crimmals  in  an  attempt  to  interfere 
with  vital  mnctions  of  the  government  and 
the  administration  of  Justice,  namely  law 
enforcement  officers,  the  President,  Vice 
President,  Members  of  Congress.  Cabinet  of- 
ficers and  federal  judges  including  Supreme 
Court  Justices.  In  part,  this  section  comple- 
ments Titli  rv  of  the  bill,  which  protects 
Supreme  CJourt  Justices  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cers themselves  by  making  attacks  on  their 
persons  fed  eral  crimes. 
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Part  H— Destruction  of  Motor  Vehicles 
Section  916  amends  the  definition  of 
•motor  vehicle"  in  18  U.S.C.  31,  the  section 
that  defines  the  term  as  it  is  applied  in  18 
U.S.C.  )i3  which  proscribes  the  destruction 
of  motorvehicles  or  the  disabling  of  a  driver 
of  a  motor  vehicle.  Presently  "motor  vehi- 
cle" means  any  device  used  for  commercial 
purposes  on  the  highways  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  passengers  or  passengers  and  prop- 
erty. It  does  not  include  vehicles  used  to 
transport  only  cargo.  Another  statute  which 
does  cover  the  actual  or  attempted  destruc- 
tion of  cargo  moving  in  Interstate  com- 
merce, 15  UJS.C.  1281,  is  restricted  to  the  de- 
struction of  the  cargo  itself.  Thus,  there  is 
no  federal  coverage  of  a  sniper  who  shoots 
at  a  cargo  truck  since  the  truck  carries  only 
cargo  which  usually  is  not  destroyed.  The 
amendment  would  close  this  gap  by  expand- 
ing the  definition  of  "motor  vehicle"  to  in- 
clude a  device  used  for  carrying  "passengers 
and  property,  or  property  or  cargo. " 
Part  I— Reporting  of  Currency  Transactions 
Part  I  would  amend  various  sections  of 
chapter  21  of  title  31  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  to  strengthen  the  ability  of  law  en- 
forcement authorities  to  stem  the  illicit  flow 
of  currency  involved  in  narcotics  trafficking 
and  money  laundering  schemes  often  associ- 
ated with  organized  crime.  The  chapter 
presently  provides  for  the  filing  of  reports 
relating  to  certain  large-scale  domestic  cur- 
rency transactions,  and  to  the  importation 
or  exportation  of  monetary  instruments— 
generally  cash  or  the  equivalent— In  large 
amounts. 

Section  916(a)  raises  the  civil  penalty  au- 
thorized in  section  1056  of  title  31  for  a  will- 
ful violation  of  the  chapter  by  a  financial 
institution  or  a  participating  officer  or  em- 
ployee from  SI, 000  to  $10,000. 

Section  916(b)  raises  the  criminal  penalty 
for  a  willful  violation  of  the  chapter  from 
its  present  misdemeanor  level  to  a  felony 
with  an  authorized  punishment  of  five 
years'  imprisonment  and  a  (50,000  fine,  or 
both. 

Section  916(c)  would  amend  section  1101, 
which  presently  requires  a  report  to  be  filed 
by  a  person  who  transports  monetary  in- 
struments of  $5,000  or  more  into  or  out  of 
the  United  States.  First,  it  would  raise  the 
reporting  requirement  to  those  transporting 
SIO.OOO  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  legiti- 
mate tourists  today  occasionally  carry  more 
than  $5,000.  Second,  it  would  add  a  report- 
ing requirement  for  those  who  attempt  to 
transport  the  larger  amount.  Presently 
there  is  no  attempt  provision.  As  a  result, 
court  decisions  have  held  that  as  to  trans- 
porting currency  out  of  the  country  the 
sUtute  is  not  violated  until  the  person  has 
actually  departed  the  United  States.  At  that 
point  federal  arrest  authority  is  generally 
lacking. 

Section  916(d)  would  amend  section  1105 
by  allowing  a  customs  officer  to  make  a  war- 
rantless search  of  a  vessel,  vehicle,  airplane 
or  person  entering  or  departing  from  the 
United  States  if  he  has  resonable  cause  to 


believe  the  conveyance  or  person  is  trans- 
porting monetary  instruments  in  violation 
of  the  reporting  requirements  of  section 
1101.  Warrantless  border  searches  of  per- 
sons and  conveyances  entering  the  United 
States  have  long  been  judicially  sanctioned. 
This  subsection  extends  this  type  of  search 
to  outgoing  traffic.  The  only  court  which 
has  squarely  considered  this  question  con- 
cluded that  the  similarity  of  incoming  and 
outgoing  border  searches  compelled  a  hold- 
ing that  a  warrantless  search  on  less  than 
probable  cause  was  proper.  United  Stale*  v. 
Stanley,  545  F.2d  661  (9th  Cir.  1976),  cert, 
denied,  436  U.S.  917  (1978). 

Section  916(e)  would  authorize  rewards 
for  persons  who  provide  information  which 
leads  to  a  fine,  civil  penalty,  or  a  substantial 
forfeiture  for  a  violation  of  the  currency  re- 
porting laws. 

Section  917  would  add  currency  reporting 
violations  to  the  definitions  of  "racketeering 
activity  "  listed  at  18  U.S.C.  1961  (1).  thereby 
making  title  31  crimes  predicate  offenses  for 
a  RICO  prosecution. 

Part  J— Pharmacy  Robbery 
Section  918  adds  a  new  section  2118  to 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  to  proscribe  the 
taking  of  certain  narcotics,  amphetamines 
or  barbiturates  from  a  pharmacy  or  from  a 
registered  manufacturer,  distributor,  or  dis- 
penser of  controlled  substances  by  force,  vi- 
olence, or  intimidation.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97- 
307,  pages  674-675. 

Part  K— Solicitation  To  Commit  a  Crime  of 
Violence 
Section  919  adds  a  new  section  373  to  title 
18  of  the  United  States  Code,  to  proscribe 
the  offense  of  soliciution  to  commit  a  crime 
of  violence.  This  section  is  of  principal  utili- 
ty in  a  situation  where  a  person  makes  a  se- 
rious effort  to  induce  another  to  engage  in 
activity  constituting  a  crime  of  violence  but 
is  unsuccessful  In  doing  so.  The  solicitor  is 
clearly  a  dangerous  person  and  his  act 
merits  criminal  sanctions.  Yet  at  present 
there  is  no  federal  law  that  prohibits  solici- 
tation generally,  although  solicitation  of- 
fenses are  common  in  mexlem  state  criminal 
codes  and  a  solicitation  offense  was  included 
in  S.  1630,  the  proposed  federal  criminal 
code  reform  bill.  See  S.  Rept.  No.  97-307, 
pages  179-186. 

Only  solicitation  to  commit  a  crime  of  vio- 
lence is  here  covered.  "Crime  of  violent*"  is 
defined.  In  a  new  section  16  to  be  added  to 
title  18,  as  a  crime  that  has  as  an  element 
the  use  or  attempted  use  of  physical  force 
against  another's  person  or  property,  or  any 
felony  that  involves  a  substantial  risk  that 
physical  force  will  be  so  used.  Thus,  al- 
though the  new  offense  rests  primarily  on 
words  of  instigation  to  crime,  what  is  in- 
volved is  legitimately  proscribable  criminal 
activity,  not  advocacy  of  ideas  which  is  pro- 
tected by  the  First  Amendment  right  of  free 
speech. 

Part  L— Felony-Murder 
Section   920   amends   the   felony-murder 
portion  of  the  federal  murder  statute,  18 


U.S.C.  nil.  Presently  premedlUted  murder 
is  murder  in  the  first  degree.  Under 
common  law,  a  murder  committed  during  a 
common  law  felony  was  held  to  be  commit- 
ted with  a  sufficient  degree  of  malice  to 
warrant  punishments  as  first  degree 
murder,  but  section  1111  only  applies  the 
felony  murder  d(x;trine  to  killings  commit- 
ted during  an  actual  or  attempted  arson, 
rape,  burglary,  or  robbery.  The  amendment 
would  expand  the  list  of  underlying  offenses 
by  sliding  escape,  murder— for  example  if 
the  defendant  acts  in  the  heat  of  passion  in 
an  attempt  to  kill  A  but  instead  kills  B— kid- 
naping, treason,  espionage,  and  sabotage 
since  these  crimes  also  pose  as  great.  If  not 
more,  danger  to  himian  life,  as  the  four 
presently  listed. 

Part  M— International  Year  Against  Dnig 
Abuse 

Section  921(a)  states  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
the  Congress  that  the  President  is  urged  to 
promote  a  declaration  by  the  United  Na- 
tions of  an  International  Year  Against  Drug 
Abuse.  The  statement  of  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  follows  congressional  findings  that 
the  problems  of  drug  abuse  continue  to 
worsen  in  most  parts  of  the  world,  that  the 
number  of  drug  abusers  has  risen  and  abuse 
has  spread  geographically,  that  the  types 
and  quantities  of  drugs  abused  has  expand- 
ed, and  that  a  declaration  by  the  United  Na- 
tions as  an  International  Year  Against  Drug 
Abuse  would  be  a  catalyst  for  international 
action  against  the  problem. 

Section  921(b)  requires  that  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  transmit  copies  of  the  resolu- 
tion to  the  President. 
Part  N— Distribution  of  Drugs  Near  Schools 

Section  922  enacts  a  new  section  405A  of 
the  Controlled  Substances  Act  that  provides 
In  subsection  (a)  that,  if  a  person  is  convict- 
ed of  distributing  a  controlled  substance  in 
or  on.  or  within  one  thousand  feet  of,  a 
school  or  its  premises,  he  will  be  punishable 
by  imprisonment  or  a  fine  that  is  twice  that 
provided  in  section  401(b)  and  by  a  special 
parole  term  that  is  twice  that  authorized  for 
a  first  offense  involving  the  same  controlled 
substance  and  schedule. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  405A  provides 
that,  if  the  offense  is  a  second  offense,  the 
person  is  punishable  by  a  term  of  imprison- 
ment of  not  less  than  three  years  and  not 
more  than  twenty  years  and  at  least  three 
times  the  special  parole  term  authorized  for 
a  second  or  subsequent  offense  under  sec- 
tion 401(b). 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  405 A  makes  the 
sentence  under  subsection  (b)  mandatory 
and  makes  the  offender  ineligible  for  parole 
until  he  has  served  the  minimum  specified 
sentence. 

Subsections  (b).  (c).  and  (d)  of  section  922 
of  the  bill  contain  conforming  amendments. 

PartO 
Section  923  contains  a  provision  to  ensure 
that  the  bill  conforms  to  the  Budget  Act  re- 
quirements. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Reverend  Paul  Durham, 
Radnor  Baptist  Church.  Nashville, 
Tenn..  offered  the  following  prayer 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father  in 
Heaven,  for  this  sacred  moment  when 
our  hearts  may  be  united  in  prayer. 
Let  us  remember  that  Thou  hast  given 
us  every  good  thing. 

We  pray,  O  Lord,  that  Thou  wilt 
take  from  us  the  selfishness  that  is  un- 
willing to  bear  the  burdens  of  others 
while  expecting  that  they  shall  help 
with  ours.  Make  us  so  dissatisfied  with 
our  professions  and  our  deeds,  our  fine 
words  and  our  shabby  thoughts,  our 
friendly  faces  and  our  cold  hearts, 
that  we  shall  pray  this  morning  for  a 
new  spirit  and  new  attitudes.  Then 
shall  our  prayers  mean  something,  not 
alone  to  ourselves,  but  peace  and  Jus- 
tice to  our  Nation.  In  the  name  of 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Addabbo 

Badham 

BevUl 

Akak» 

BaUey  (MO) 

Biaggl   . 

AlbMU 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bianchard 

Alexander 

Barnard 

Bliiey 

Andenon 

Beard 

Bosks 

Andrews 

Bedell 

Boland 

Annunzlo 

Beilenaon 

Boner 

Anthony 

Benedict 

Bonior 

Archer 

Benjamin 

Bouquard 

Aapln 

Bennett 

Bowen 

Atkinson 

Bereuter 

Breaux 

AuCoin 

Bethune 

BrinUey 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  is  not 
present^  

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  353,  nays 
36,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
41,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  105] 
YEAS-353 


Brodhead 

Gephardt 

McCoUum 

Broolu 

Gibbons 

McCurdy 

Broom/ield 

Gilman 

McDade 

Brown  (OH 

Gingrich 

McDonald 

BroyhUl 

Ginn 

McEwen 

Burgener 

Glickman 

McHugh 

Burton,  Phi  Hip     Gonzalez 

Mica 

Bjrron 

Gore 

Michel 

Campbell 

Gradison 

MikuUki 

Carman 

Oramm 

MUler  (CA) 

Carney 

Green 

Mlneu 

ChappeU 

Orlsham 

Miniah 

Chappie 

Guarlni 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Cheney 

Ounderson 

Moakley 

Clausen 

Hagedom 

Moffett 

Clinger 

HaU(OH) 

Molinari 

Coata 

HaU.  Ralph 

MoUohan 

Coelho 

HaU.Sam 

Montgomery 

Coleman 

Hamilton 

Moore 

Collins  (IL> 

Hammerschmidt  Moorhead 

Collins  (TX  I         Hance 

Morrison 

Conable 

Hansen  (ID) 

Mottl 

Conte 

Hansen  (UT) 

Murtha 

Conyers 

Hatcher 

Myers 

Corcoran 

Hawkins 

Natcher 

Courter 

Hertel 

Neal 

Coyne,  Jam  »       Hightower 

NeUigan 

Coyne,  Willam    HillU 

Nelson 

Craig 

Hollenbeck 

Nowak 

Crane,  Dan 

el       Hopkins 

O'Brien 

Crane,  Phil 

p        Horton 

Dakar 

D'Amours 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Daniel,  Dar 

Hoyer 

Oxiey 

Daniel,  R.  \ 

1.        Hubbard 

Panetu 

Dannemeyc 

r         Huckaby 

Parris 

Daschle 

Hughes 

Pashayan 

Daub 

Hunter 

Patman 

Davis 

Hutto 

Patterson 

de  la  Garza 

Hyde 

Paul 

Derkard 

Ireland 

Pease 

DeNardis 

Jeffords 

Pepper 

Derrick 

Jeffries 

Perkins 

Dicks 

Jenkins 

Petri 

Dingell 

Jones  (NO 

Peyser 

Donnelly 

Jones  (OK) 

Pickle 

Dorgan 

Jones  (TN) 

Porter 

Dougherty 

Kastenmeier 

Price 

Dowdy 

Kazen 

Pritchard 

Downey 

Kemp 

Pursell 

Duncan 

Kennelly 

Quillen 

Dunn 

Kildee 

Railsback 

Dwyer 

Kindness 

Rangel 

Dyson 

Kogovsek 

Ratchford 

Early 

LaPalce 

Regula 

Eckart 

Lagomarsino 

Reuss 

Edgar 

Lantos 

Richmond 

Edwards  (C 

K)       LatU 

Rinaldo 

Edwards  (C 

K)      Leach 

Ritter 

Emery 

Leath 

Roberu  (K8) 

English 

Lee 

Roberts  (8D) 

Erdahl 

Lehman 

Robinson 

Ertel 

Leland 

Rodino 

Evans  (DE: 

Lent 

Roe 

Evans  (GA 

Levltas 

Rogers 

Evans  (IN) 

Lewis 

Rose 

Pary 

Livingston 

Rosenthal 

Fascell 

Loeffler 

Rostenkowskl 

Fazio 

Long  (LA) 

Roth 

Perraro 

Long  (MD> 

Roukema' 

Fiedler 

Lott 

Rousseiot 

Plndley 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roybal 

Fish 

Lujan 

Rudd 

PIthlan 

Lundlne 

Rusio 

Flfppo 

Lungren 

Santini 

Florio 

Madigan 

Sawyer 

Poglietu 

Marlenee 

Scheuer 

Foley 

Marriott 

Schulze 

Ford(TN) 

Martin  (ID 

Schumer 

Fowler 

Martin  (NO 

Selbcrling 

Prank 

Martin  (NY) 

Sensenbrenner 

Matsui 

Shamansky 

Frost 

Mattox 

Shannon 

Fuqua 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

Garcia 

Mamoll 

Shaw 

Gaydos 

McClory 

Shelby 

t 
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26,  1982 

Shuraway 

Stratton 

Whltehurst 

Sbuater 

Studds 

Whitley 

Siljander 

Stump 

Whittaker 

Simon 

Swift 

Whitten 

Skeen 

Synar 

Williams  (MT) 

Skelton 

Tauke 

Williams  (OH) 

Smith  (AL) 

Tauzin 

Wilson 

Smith  (lA) 

Taylor 

Winn 

Smith  (NE) 

Thomas 

Wirth 

Smith  (NJ) 

Trailer 

WoU 

Smith  (PA) 

Trible 

Wolpe 

Snowe 

UdaU 

Wortley 

')         Snyder 

Vander  Jagt 

Wright 

Solarz 

Vento 

Wyden 

Spence 

Volkmer 

Wylie 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Yatron 

Stangeland 

Watklns 

Young (PL) 

Stark 

Weaver 

Young  (MO) 

SUton 

Weber  (MN) 

ZablocU 

Stenholm 

Weber  (OH) 

Zeferetti 

Stokes 

Weiss 

NAYS-36 

Barnes 

Porsythe 

LeBoutillier 

Brown  (CO) 

Oejdenson 

Luken 

BuUer 

Ooodlinc 

Miller  (OH) 

Clay 

Gregg 

Murphy 

Coughlin 

Harkin 

Roemer 

Derwinski 

Hartnett 

Sabo 

Dickinson 

Hendon 

Schroeder 

Doman 

Hiler 

Smith  (OR) 

Dreier 

Holt 

Solomon 

Emerson 

Jacobs 

Walker 

Evans  (lA) 

Johnston 

Washtngtoo 

Fields 

Kramer 

Yates 

D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  <  f 
#  This  "bullet"  symlx>l  identifies  statemei  ts 
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ANSWteRED    PRESENT"-2 
McOrath  Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Applegate 

Bafalis 

Bingham 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Chlsholm 

Crockett 

Dellums 

Dixon 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Erienbom 


result 


So  the 

The 
nounced  as 

A  motion 
the  table. 


D  1015 

JoUmal  was  approved. 

of    the    vote    was    an- 
ibove  recorded, 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


one 


Sundry 
President  o 
communicatied 
Saunders, 
also 

following 
proved  and 
lutions  of 
titles: 


On  May 
H.R.  1624 
Macam  Alcal^; 


day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407 
or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Me^t>er 


Penwick 

Ford  (Ml) 

Fountain 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Holland 

Lowery  (CA) 

Markey 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McKinney 


Mitchell  (MD) 

Napier 

Nichols 

Obey 

Rahall 

RhtMles 

Savage 

Schneider 
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SUNDRY  MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

m(  issages : 


in  writing  from  the 

the  United  States  were 

to  the  House  by  Mr. 

of  his  secretaries,  who 

informed  the  House  that  on  the 

( ates    the    President    ap- 

iigned  bills  and  Joint  reso- 

House  of  the  following 


tie 


in 


17.  1982: 
act  for  the  relief  of  Theresa 


is  2:07  p.m. 

on  the  floor. 


H.R.  1681.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Andre 
Bartholo  Eubanlcs: 

H.R.  1796.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Jacobo 
Coslo- Franco; 

H.R.  1977.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Gloria  (Joy)  C.  Villa:  and 

H.R.  3478.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Haruko  Kubota  Smith. 
On  May  21,  1982: 

H.J.  Res.  412.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
May  20, 1982,  as  "Amelia  Earhart  Day." 
On  May  24.  1982: 

H.R.  2863.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  sell  the  portion  of  the 
Tahoe  National  Forest  known  as  Blyth 
Arena: 

H.R.  6038.  An  act  to  amend  section  235  of 
the  National  Housing  Act:  and 

H.J.  Res.  361.  Joint  resolution  to  grant  of- 
ficial recognition  to  the  international  ballet 
competition. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of 
the  following  title  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2398.  An  act  to  provide  for  Increased 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the  Af- 
rican Development  Fund. 


THE  REVEREND  PAUL  DURHAM 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  great  pleasure  and 
privilege  to  welcome  to  the  House 
today  the  Reverend  Paul  Durham  of 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  who  has  just  opened 
our  session  with  that  beautiful  and 
challenging  prayer. 

Reverend  Durham  Is  an  outstanding 
leader  in  the  religious  and  civic  life  of 
Nashville,  where  he  is  pastor  of  one  of 
the  city's  leading  churches,  the 
Radnor  Baptist  Church.  His  ministeri- 
al service  extends  beyond  his  own  con- 
gregation, however,  as  he  has  unself- 
ishly served  in  nimierous  leadership 
positions  in  the  Tennessee  State  Bap- 
tist Convention.  Currently  he  serves  as 
president  of  the  Middle  Tennessee 
Pastor's  Conference  and  is  an  active 
leader  in  the  life  of  Nashville's  Baptist 
Hospital. 

In  addition  to  his  service  to  his 
church,  Reverened  Durham  is  widely 
recognized  and  honored  for  his  out- 
standing contributions  to  his  commu- 
nity. He  is  especially  to  be  commended 
for  his  foresight  and  hard  work  in  his 
single-handed  role  in  the  construction 
of  one  of  Nashville's  largest  high  rise 
retirement  centers,  Radnor  Towers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  my  pleasure  to 
welcome  his  wife  Nadine.  This  couple 
of  29  years  are  the  proud  parents  of 
four  sons.  And  yesterday  they  became 
the  proud  grandparents  of  their 
second  granddaughter. 

Let  me  add  that  apart  from  recogniz- 
ing Reverend  Durham's  outstanding 
achievements  in  his  ministry  and  in 


his  conmiunity,  I  am  Just  proud  to  call 
Paul  Durham  my  friend  of  many 
years. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBUC  WORKS  AND 
TRANSPORTATION  AND  SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON  WATER  RE- 
SOURCES TO  SIT  TODAY 
WEDNESDAY,  MAY  26,  1982, 
AND  THURSDAY.  MAY  27,  1982, 
DURING  PROCEEDINGS  UNDER 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Subcommittee  on  Water 
Resources  may  have  permission  to  sit 
today,  May  26,  1982,  and  Thursday. 
May  27,  1982,  during  proceedings 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  this 
request  is  supported  by  the  ranking 
minority  member. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  could  not 
hear.  Has  this  been  cleared  with  the 
minority? 

Mr.  FLIPPO.  It  has. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISAPPROVING  FEDERAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  TRADE  REGULA- 
"nON  RULE  RELATING  TO 
SALE  OF  USED  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  section  21(b) 
of  Public  Law  96-252.  I  move  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Conmiit- 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  60)  disapproving  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  trade  regulation 
rule  relating  to  the  sale  of  used  motor 
vehicles;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  general  debate 
on  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
be  limited  to  not  to  exceed  2  hours,  1 
hour  to  be  controlled  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio) 
and  1  hour  to  be  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Lee). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  Members  may  have  5 
legislative  days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

POINT  OP  ORDER 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  consid- 


eration of  this  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  ground  that  it  violates  subsec- 
tion 6  of  section  715,  which  in  essence 
requires  a  3-day  layover  of  the  matter 
under  consideration.  The  rule  says: 

Nor  shall  it  l)e  in  order  to  consider  any 
measure  or  matter  reported  by  any  commit- 
tee unless  copies  of  such  repori  and  report- 
ed measure  have  been  available  to  the  Mem- 
l>ers  for  at  least  three  calendar  days. 

There  is  no  report  available,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee or  the  Members  of  the  House  in 
this  matter  under  consideration,  and 
therefore  it  would  l>e  in  violation  of 
the  rules  to  consider  it.  I  am  very 
much  aware,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  there 
is  an  additional  paragraph  under  the 
rule  which  says:  "The  subparagraph 
shall  not  apply  to  two  exceptions." 

In  other  words,  there  are  two  excep- 
tions under  which  the  3-day  layover 
and  requirement  that  a  report  is  nec- 
essary can  be  waived.  The  first  excep- 
tion is  subsection  (a)  which  says: 

Any  measure  for  the  declaration  of  war  or 
the  declaration  of  a  national  emergency  by 
the  Congress. 

That  is  one  of  the  cases  when  we  do 
not  need  a  report,  obviously,  when  it  is 
a  matter  of  great  import. 

The  second  section,  subsection  (b) 
says: 

Any  decision,  determination  or  action  by  a 
government  agency  which  would  become  or 
continue  to  be  effective  unless  disapproved 
or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

Now,  I  am  assuming.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  proponents  of  the  resolution 
under  consideration  would  suggest 
that  the  waiver  provision  of  section  (b) 
would  apply  to  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration, and  they  would  suggest 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is 
a  Government  agency  in  the  common 
parlance  of  what  is  a  Government 
agency.  The  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, which  was  created  in  1914,  is  an 
independent  agency  headed  by  five 
Commissioners  who  are  nominated  by 
the  President  and  confirmed  by  the 
Senate  for  7  years.  The  point  that  I 
make  in  support  of  my  point  of  order 
is  that  in  the  House  rules  the  defini- 
tion of  a  Government  agency  has  tra- 
ditionally been  that  of  an  executive 
branch  agency,  not  a  quasi-Judicial 
commission,  such  as  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission.  If  this  were  a  rule,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  I  would  tend 
to  agree  with  the  proponents  of  the 
resolution  that  the  3-day  layover 
would  not  apply,  but  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, and  taking  into  account 
that  the  question  of  the  one  House  or 
two-House  veto  is  being  very  actively 
considered  by  both  district  courts  and 
circuit  courts  of  appeal,  I  would  re- 
spectfully suggest  that  the  definition 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as 
an  independent  agency  is  not  synony- 
mous with  the  term  used  in  the  rules 
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of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  a 
Oovemment  agency,  and  that  there  is 
a  distinction  between  a  Government 
agency,  albeit  an  executive  branch 
agency,  and  an  independent  quasi-judi- 
cial commission,  such  as  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  it  is  my 
belief  that  the  waiver  provision  under 
subsection  (b)  of  the  rule  does  not 
apply,  then  a  point  of  order  lies 
against  consideration  of  this  resolu- 
tion today.     

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  desire  to  be  heard  on 
the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  point  of  order  and  wish  to 
be  heard. 

D    1030 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House  a  point  of  order  normally  would 
lie  against  consideration  of  a  matter 
reported  from  any  committee  until  the 
third  calendar  day  on  which  the 
report  has  been  made  available.  How- 
ever, based  upon  a  change  to  rule  XI, 
clause  2(1)(6)  made  at  the  beginning  of 
this  Congress,  this  layover  require- 
ment does  not  apply  to  "any  decision, 
determination,  or  action  by  a  Govern- 
ment agency  which  would 
become  *  *  *  effective  unless  disap- 
proved or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress." 

Clearly,  in  my  judgment,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Conunission  is  an  agency 
tinder  the  language  of  the  rule.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  refer- 
ences the  term,  "agency,"  in  a  generic 
sense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  90th  day 
or  the  last  day  on  which  the  House 
may  veto  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion rule,  and  by  voting  yes  on  Senate 
Conciu-rent  Resolution  60,  failure  to 
permit  consideration  of  the  resolution 
of  disapproval  today  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  clear  intent  of  section  21 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  Im- 
provements Act  of  1980,  which  was  en- 
acted as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  this  body. 

I  believe  that  application  of  the  3- 
day  rule  in  this  situation  would  fly  in 
the  face  of  rule  XI,  clause  2(1X6)  made 
at  the  beginning  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  also  respond  to 
the  point  that  there  were  10  copies  of 
the  printed  resolution  at  both  desks. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, does  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DiNGELL)  desire  to  be  heard 
on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  be  heard  also  on  the  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  read  the 
appropriate  part  of  the  rule  cited  in 
connection  with  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  language  at  page 
414  under  rule  XI,  clause  2,  reads  as 
follows,  referring  to  the  requirement 
that  the  report  shall  have  been  made 


agencies  of  the   executive 


availably  for  the  appointed  period  of 

time: 
This  stiiparagraph  shall  not  apply  to— 
And     ;hen    following    a    paragraph 
headed  '(A),"  this  language— 

(B)  any  decision,  determination,  or  action 
by  a  Gtovemment  agency  which  would 
become  or  continue  to  be.  effective  unless 
disapproTed  or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Then.l reading  down  through  the  an- 
notation, Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  bottom 
of  page  414,  we  find  these  words: 
.  .  .  and  the  exception  from  the  three-day 
availability  requirement  for  certain  reports 
from  thel  Committee  on  Rules  must  be  read 
In  light  df  the  broader  authority,  contained 
in  cl.  4(1)  of  this  rule,  conferred  on  that 
committee  to  call  up  other  reports  after  one 
day  of  a^ilability.  The  exceptions  from  the 
three-da|  layover  requirement  provided  in 
the  last  Sentence  of  this  paragraph  were  ex- 
panded ij  the  97th  Congress  (H.  Res.  5), 
Jan.  5,  lOBl,  page  — 

And  tlien  a  blank,  because  I  gather 
the  precise  citation  was  not  available 
at  the  time  the  House  Rules  and 
Manual  were  printed— 
to  include  resolutions  called  up  pursuant  to 
legislative  veto  provisions  in  laws  having  the 
effect  of;  approving  or  invalidating  the  ac- 
tions of  aiy  government  agency— 

And    jthen     in     parentheses     these 
words: 
(and   noi 
branch). 

Now,  Kfr.  Speaker,  I  would  observe 
that  thf  point  of  order  raised  by  the 
gentlemian  from  New  York  (Mr.  Ros- 
enthal): appears  to  be  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  is  either  not  an 
agency  pf  the  Federal  Government  or 
is  not  lan  agency  of  the  executive 
branch.  On  that  point  I  am  not  alto- 
gether Qlear.  I  am,  however,  clear  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  is  an 
agency  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  has)  so  been  treated. 

It  is  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Congress  in  connection  with  legislative 
vetoes.  It  is  subject  to  annual  authori- 
zations jor  appropriations.  Its  officers 
are  appointed  by  the  President  pursu- 
ant to  iiis  constitutional  power  of  ap- 
pointment. Its  powers  are  limited  by 
the  Administrative  Procedures  Act  and 
are  defined  thereby.  Its  authorities  are 
set  out  lin  other  specific  statutes  such 
as  the  Statute  relative  to  its  action  to 
come  f ( rward  with  the  used  car  rule, 
as  it  dii  I,  and  a  number  of  other  stat- 
utes, ir  eluding  civil  service  rules  and 
regulat  ons  and  the  basic  statute  on 
civil  s€  rvice  and  its  powers  over  a 
numbei  of  other  investigative  and  reg- 
ulatory acts  set  forth  in  its  basic  stat- 
utes. 

I,  therefore,  urge  on  the  Chair  that 
the  poll  It  of  order  is  without  merit. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Rosenthal)  makes  the  point  of.  order 
against;  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concuri-ent    Resolution    60    on     the 


May  26,  1982 


ground  thai  the  report  accompanying 
that  resoluliion  has  not  been  available 
for  3  days  aS  required  by  clause  2(1X6), 
rule  XI.  The  report  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Enerky  and  Commerce  was  filed 
yesterday  and  will  be  available  to 
Members  djiring  the  debate,  but  was 
not  available  for  3  days. 

Section  21(b)<3)A  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  Improvements  Act 
of  1980  provided  that: 

When  a  coiimiittee  has  reported  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  it  shall  be  In  order  at  any 
time  thereafter  (even  though  a  previous 
motion  to  tile  same  effect  has  been  dis- 
agreed to)  to  pove  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  tl^e  concurrent  resolution.  The 
motion  shall!  be  highly  privileged  in  the 
House  of  Ref)resentatives  and  shall  not  be 
debatable. 


May  26,  1982 
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nile 

liS 

the 


[;halr  has  consistently  en- 
interpret  such  provisions 
conjunction    with    clause 
XI,  both  of  which  are 
rules  of  the  97th  Con- 
beginning  of  this  Con- 
to  require  that  Members 
to  read  accompanying  re- 
the  exception  contained 
2(]1)(6),  rule  XI,  becomes  ap- 
this  case,  the  Chair  be- 
:he  exception  contained  in 
applicable,  and  the  Chair 
llhe   exception   in   relevant 


Now  the 
deavored  tc 
of    law    in 
2(1)(6)  of 
readopted 
gress  at 
gress,  so  as 
have  3  day: 
ports  unles^ 
in  clause 
plicable.  In 
lieves  that 
that  rule  is 
will   read 
part: 

This  subpahigraph  shall  not  apply  to 
(B)  any  decision,  determination  or  action  by 
a  Crovemment  agency  which  would  become 
or  continue  rto  be,  effective  unless  disap- 
proved or  otherwise  invalidated  by  one  or 
both  Houses  :of  Congress.  For  the  purposes 
of  the  preceding  sentence,  a  Government 
agency  includes  any  department,  agency,  es- 
tablishment, wholly  owned  Oovemment  cor- 
poration, or  Instrumentality  of  the  Federal 
Government  or  the  Government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colur  ibia. 

15  U.S.C.  41  establishes  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  as  a  "commission." 
In  the  opinjon  of  the  Chair,  the  Feder- 
al Trade  C<>mmission  is  an  instrumen- 
tality of  the  U.S.  Government.  The 
President's  I  budget  on  page  l-v45  lists 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  as  an 
independent  agency.  It  is  agreed  that 
the  proposed  FTC  regxilation  in  ques- 
tion beconies  effect  at  midnight  to- 
night, the  expiration  of  the  90-calen- 
dar-day  pejriod  pursuant  to  section 
21(a)(2)  of  ithe  act,  unless  disapproved 
by  adoption  of  a  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproiral. 

The  report  accompanying  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1970 
which  first  incorporated  the  3-day  rule 
describes  the  intention  of  the  excep- 
tion to  the  rule  to  apply  to  "legislative 
veto  prcKedures". 

Thus  the'chair  rules  that  the  excep- 
tion from  the  3-day  rule  is  applicable 
in  the  instant  case  and  the  availability 
of  the  report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60  is  not  a  prerequisite  for 
the  consideration  of  the  concurrent 
resolution.  The  Chair  overrules  the 
point  of  on  ler. 


The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
DiNCELL)  has  asked  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  made 
the  motion  that  the  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours. 

Without  objection,  the  motion  is 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Moffett)  re- 
serves the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  know  how  the  2  hours  was  decided 
upon.  This  House  does  have  important 
work  to  do,  and  this  Member  realizes 
that.  I  think  we  have  such  important 
work  to  do  that  we  should  not  be  fool- 
ing aroimd  with  this  rule. 

The  legislative  veto  was  created— 
and  I  think  the  legislative  history  will 
show  it— with  the  intent  that  special 
Interests  not  be  allowed  to  come 
before  this  body  as  though  it  were  a 
candy  store  trying  to  undo  well- 
thought-out,  well-conceived,  simple 
regulations.  That  is  why  the  10  hours 
was  put  in  the  law. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  we  did 
create  the  legislative  veto  as  a  body, 
we  settled  on  10  hours  for  that  very 
reason.  Are  we  saying,  with  this  $66 
billion  industry,  with  three  out  of  four 
Americans  buying  used  cars  for  pri- 
mary transportation,  that  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  talk  about  in  10 
hours? 

I  think  this  is  an  action  that  is  not 
to  be  taken  lightly.  I  think  we  should 
use  the  entire  time,  and  I  cannot  imag- 
ine why  we  would  say,  "Well,  we  are 
going  to  take  time  out  from  our  impor- 
tant budget  matters  to  shaft  consum- 
ers for  2  hours." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  for  an  explana- 
tion. 

the  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  stete 
that  the  motion  to  limit  debate  is  not 

debatable. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  cannot  yield,  Mr. 
Speaker? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  motion  is  pend- 
ing. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Then,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  put 
the  question. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dingell)  to  limit  the  debate  to  2 
hours. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 


a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  317,  nays 
92,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
21.  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 
Ak>k> 

Alboeu 

Alexmnder 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegkte 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brootnfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 


YEAS— 317 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

E^merson 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

E^ans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Pilhlan 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Ginn 

Gllckman 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

OuarinI 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hanunerschmldt  Mollohan 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

Hiler 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkliu 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 


Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LAFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

Mattox 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloekey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McE^ven 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollnari 


Montgomery 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Reuss 


RItter 

Skeen 

Vander  Jagt 

Roberts  (K8) 

Skelton 

Volkmer 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rmlth  (AL) 

Walker 

Robinson 

Smith  (lA) 

Wampler 

Roe 

Smith  (NE) 

Watkins 

Roemer 

Smith  (NJ) 

Weber  (MN) 

Rogers 

Smith  (OR) 

Weber  (OH) 

Rose 

Smith  (PA) 

White 

Rostenkowski 

Snowe 

Whltehurst 

Roukema 

Snyder 

Whitley 

Rousselot 

Solomon 

Whittaker 

Roybal 

Spence 

Whitten 

Rudd 

St  Germain 

Williams  (MT) 

Russo 

Stangeland 

WlUiams  (OH) 

Sabo 

Staton 

Wilson 

SantinI 

Stenholm 

Winn 

Sawyer 

Stratton 

Wirth 

Schneider 

Stump 

Wolpe 

Schulze 

Swift 

Wortiey 

Sensenbrenner 

Synar 

Wright 

Shamansky 

Tauke 

Wylle 

Sharp 

Tauzln 

Yatron 

Shelby 

Taylor 

Young  (AK) 

Shumway 

Thomas 

Young  (MO) 

Shuster 

Traxler 

Zablocki 

Siljander 

Trible 

Zeferetti 

Simon 

Ddall 
NAYS-92 

Bailey  (PA) 

Gejdenson 

Peyser 

Bedell 

Glblmns 

Pickle 

Biaggl 

Oilman 

Porter 

Bonior 

Gingrich 

Rangel 

Burton.  Phillip 

Goldwater 

Ratchford 

CTay 

Gonzalez 

Regula 

Collins  (IL) 

Gore 

Rictunond 

Conte 

Gray 

Rinaldo 

Conyers 

Harkin 

Rodtno 

Coughlln 

Heckler 

Roaenttial 

Coyne.  WUllam 

HoUenbeck 

Roth 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Crane.  PhUip 

Kastenmeier 

Schroeder 

Crockett 

Kennelly 

Schumer 

Dellums 

Klldee 

Seiberiing 

Derwinski 

Leland 

Shannon 

Doman 

Levitas 

Shaw 

Downey 

Lewis 

Solarz 

Dwyer 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stark 

Dymally 

Markey 

Stokes 

Early 

MavTOUles 

Studds 

Fnkart 

McDonald 

Vento 

F,dgar 

Miller  (CA) 

Washington 

Edwards  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Wax  man 

Edwards  (OK) 

MitcheU  (UD) 

Weaver 

Emery 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Ertel 

Moffett 

Wolf 

Ferraro 

Moore 

Wyden 

FUh 

Nelligan 

Yatf* 

Frank 

Oakar 

Young  (FL) 

Garcia 

Petri 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Bereuter  Parris 


NOT  VOTING-21 


BafalU 

Bingham 

Burton.  John 

Chisholm 

Dixon 

Fen  wick 

Foley 


Hall.  Sam 

Hawkins 

Hillis 

Long  (LA) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marks 

McKlnney 

D  1045 


Napier 

Ottlnger 

Rahall 

Rhodes 

Savage 

Stanton 

Walgren 


Messrs.  PHIUP  M.  CRANE. 
YATES.  DANIEL  B.  CRANE. 
RODINO,  and  SOLARZ  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  that  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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IN  TRK  COmtlTTEE  OP  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  .the  House  resolved 
itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  60)  with  Mr.  Bennett  in  the 
Chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution.  ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objec- 
tion, the  first  reading  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  will  be  dispensed  with. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  21(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-252.  and  the  order  of  the 
House  of  May  26.  1982.  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lee)  will  be 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Lee). 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  Mr.  Lent. 

D  1100 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we 
are  considering  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  a  resolution  which  dis- 
approves the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion's used  car  rule.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  veto  resolution. 

Trade  regulation  rules  issued  by  the 
Commission  are  subject  to  congres- 
sional review  for  a  period  of  90  days.  If 
during  that  period  both  Houses  pass  a 
disapproval  resolution,  the  rule  will 
not  become  effective. 

Recently  the  other  body  passed 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60  to 
veto  the  used  car  rule.  The  vote  was 
overwhelming— 69  to  27.  This  resolu- 
tion is  now  before  us  for  our  consider- 
ation. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  there 
is  much  in  this  rule  with  which  most 
of  us  can  agree. 

Specifically,  I  support  those  provi- 
sions of  the  rule  which  suggest  that 
the  consimier  inquire  about  prepur- 
chase  inspections,  warn  the  consumer 
about  oral  promises,  provide  the  con- 
sumer with  information  on  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  warranties  offered 
on  the  vehicle,  and  prohibit  affirma- 
tive misrepresentations  regarding  the 
condition  of  the  car. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  would 
more  than  adequately  address  the 
problems  in  used  car  sales  which  have 
been  identified  by  the  Commission 
during  Its  extensive  investigation. 

All  of  these  provisions  of  the  rule 
are  straightforward,  effective,  and  rel- 
atively simple  for  dealers  to  comply 
with.  Generally,  these  provisions 
would  help  the  consumer  to  make  a 
more  informed  decision  when  he  or 
she  is  buying  a  used  car. 

Unfortunately,  section  21  dictates 
that  this  rule  must  either  be  accepted 
or  rejected  in  its  entirety.  Given  that 


limited  choice,  I  believe  that  we  must 
reject  the  rule  by  adoption  of  this  con- 
current resolution,  and  I  am  going  to 
explain:  why. 

The  disclosure  requirement,  the  so- 
called  defect  disclosure  requirement  of 
the  rule,  is  both  ambiguous  and  inef- 
fective.lAlthough  the  provision  clearly 
states  (fiat  an  inspection  of  the  car  is 
not  reqiiired,  many  of  the  52  listed  de- 
fects wnich  dealers  must  disclose  are 
such  that  accurate  disclosure  could 
not  be]  made  unless  an  inspection  is 
conducted. 

If  the  dealer  does  not  inspect  the 
car,  he' will  be  conveying  Information 
about  ttie  car  to  the  consumer  which 
is  either  incorrect  or  incomplete  or 
both.  That  outcome  is  clearly  of  no 
benefit!  to  consumers.  It  will  also 
expose  Idealers  to  litigation  for  failing 
to  disclose  accurate  information. 

Inasmuch  as  this  rule  only  applies  to 
dealers]  used  car  sales  will  shift  into 
the  unregulated. private  market.  This 
will  noi  doubt  further  aggravate  the 
ailing  dondition  of  the  auto  industry. 
It  will  tlso  deny  consumers  in  the  pri- 
vate market  the  protection  that  the 
rule  affords  to  consumers  in  the  com- 
mercial market.  Since  private  sales  al- 
ready account  for  more  than  half  of 
the  total  market,  this  will  leave  more 
than  5(|  percent  of  the  consumers  un- 
protected. 

Anottter  major  flaw  of  the  provision 
is  that  jit  imposes  liability  on  dealers 
for  failure  to  disclose  a  defect  even 
thoughlthey  have  no  actual  knowledge 
of  it,  but  merely  that  they  should 
have  mown  it  existed.  As  the  rule 
states,  la  dealer  has  knowledge  of  a 
defect  If  he  or  any  of  his  employees 
"has  obtained  facts  or  information 
about  the  condition  of  a  vehicle  which 
would  lead  a  reasonable  person  under 
the  circumstances  to  conclude  that  the 
car  contained  1  or  more  of  the  52  de- 
fects" which  are  listed  in  section  455.6 
of  the  fule.  This  is  a  very  broad  defini- 
tion of  knowledge  which  will  auto- 
matically impute  such  knowledge  to  a 
dealer  in  most  circumstances.  I  am 
convinc  ed  that  this  provision  will  force 
dealers  to  conduct  costly  inspections 
in  ord(r  to  protect  themselves  from 
penaltl  >s  of  up  to  $10,000  per  vehicle. 

Final  y,  I  would  note  that  we  must 
act  to<i  ay  to  veto  this  rule.  Today  is 
the  fir  al  day  on  which  we  can  act. 
Otherv  ise  this  used  car  rule  will  go 
into  ef  J  ect. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  o '  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
60. 

Mr.  JEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentler  lan  yield? 

Mr.  AENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  USE.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  couple 
of  que^ions,  if  I  may. 

First]  if  this  rule  goes  into  effect, 
what  M  ould  be  the  impact  on  consum- 
ers, in  1  he  gentleman's  Judgment? 


May  26,  1982 


Mr.  :  iENT.  Well,  as  I  said  earlier,  I    consumers 


believe 


this  rule  would  benefit  consimiers. 
The  provisions  I  am  referring  to 
would,  first,  suggest  that  the  con- 
sumer inquire  about  prepurchase  in- 
spections; second,  warn  the  consumer 
against  oril  promises;  third,  provide 
the  consumer  with  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  any  warranties 
offered  by] the  dealer  on  the  vehicle; 
and  fourth,  prohibit  affirmative  misre- 
presesentations  regarding  the  condi- 
tion of  the  car. 

I  believe  that  these  provisions  would 
not  impose  any  significant  burden  on 
auto  dealei's  for  purposes  of  compli- 
ance. I  also<  think  that  these  provisions 
would  ser^e  to  help  the  consumer 
make  a  more  informed  decision  when 
he  or  she  1^  buying  a  used  car. 

If  these  provisions  were  the  subject 
of  a  separate  vote  today,  I  would  sup- 
port them.  Unfortunately,  we  are  not 
afforded  that  opportunity  under  the 
review  procedures  here.  We  must 
either  accent  or  reject  the  rule  in  Its 
entirety  to<  lay.  Given  that  choice,  I  be- 
lieve that  ^ire  must  reject  the  rule  be- 
cause of  the  defects  disclosure  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  LEE.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
for  one  additional  question,  would  the 
gentleman  expand  on  the  point  perti- 
nent to  the  defects  disclosure  section 
by  responding  on  what  the  impact 
may  be  on  j  the  consumer  as  he  or  she 
makes  hls^  her  decision? 

Mr.  LENT.  Certainly.  Because  of  the 
ambiguitie^  that  are  contained  in  the 
defects  disclosure  provision,  I  am  con- 
vinced thai  consumers  will  in  many, 
many  instances  be  given  misinforma- 
tion instead  of  correct  information 
about  the  car's  condition.  If  the  dealer 
does  not  g<>  ahead  and  inspect,  as  the 
rule  states  jhe  need  not.  the  dealer  will 
be  guessing,  at  best,  as  to  which  of  the 
52  listed  d^ects  may  exist  in  a  particu- 
lar car.  Oilesswork  like  that  will  most 
likely  be  mcorrect  or  incomplete  or 
both,  and  auch  misinformation  will  ob- 
viously hivt  a  consumer's  ability  to 
make  an  informed  choice  before 
buying  a  U4ed  car. 

If  the  dealer  does  go  ahead  and  in- 
spect—and !  the  dealers  testified  at  our 
hearing  that  in  many  cases  they  would 
be  forced  tp  inspect— the  dealer  will  be 
in  a  far  better  position  to  convey  accu- 
rate infortnation  to  the  consumer 
about  the  ear.  But  that  Inspection  is 
going  to  cost  both  the  consumer  and 
the  dealer.  We  received  testimony 
from  two  j  dealers  associations  that 
compliance  with  this  provision  will 
cost  about  $150  to  $250  per  vehicle. 
With  that  In  mind,  we  can  expect  that 
consumers  will  have  to  pay  more  for  a 
used  car  and,  conversely,  sellers  of  a 
used  car  w  11  receive  less  for  their  car. 

I  would  i  ISO  note  that  this  rule  only 
applies  to  the  sales  of  used  cars  by 
dealers,  witich  means  that  all  of  the 
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that  most  of  the  provisions  of    through  t)i  e  private  market  will  not  be 


who  purchase  a  used  car 


afforded    any    protection    whatsoever  The  proposed  rule  aids  the  consumer    relief,  or  are  we  going  to  ignore  the  le- 

under  this  rule.  in  these  areas  by  providing  disclosure,    gitimate  needs  of  the  consumer  and 

This  will  serve  to  aggravate  the  con-  It  does  not  require  the  dealer  to  do    the  abuses  that  are  currently  taking 

dition  of  an  already  ailing  auto  Indus-  anything  but  disclose  the  truth  alwut    place  in  the  used  car  marketplace? 

try   because   the   sale   of   more    used  the  car  and  the  warranty  terms.                                             n  iiis 

motor  vehicles  are  certainly  going  to  First,  it  requires  a  written  disclosure                               u  mo 

shift  from  the  commercial  market  to  of  the  warranty  terms  on  the  automo-       Problems  with  used  cars  are  the  No. 

the  private  market.  bile,  and  these  terms  are  included  in     l    consumer    fraud    problem    in    this 

Mr.  LEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  the  sales  contract.  On  the  window  of    Nation.  The  National  Association  of 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  reserve  the  car.  the  terms  of  the  warranty  will    Attorneys  General,  the  chief  law  en- 

the  balance  of  my  time.  be  disclosed;  and  the  dealer  will  no    forement  officers  of  the  States,  testi- 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  longer  be  able  to  represent  that  the    fled  to  the  prevalence  of  this  problem 

myself  such  time  as  I  may  use.  car  has  a  90-day  warranty  when  the    and   have   endorsed    this   rule.   They 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  contract  says  that  no  warranty  exists,    have  seen  firsthand  the  problems  in 

this  resolution.  The  used  car  rule,  as  it  The  sticker  will  plainly  point  out  what    used  car  sales.  My  own  attorney  gener- 

has  been  proposed,  is  necessary,  and  the  warranty  is.                                           al  has  just  submitted  a  telegram  to  all 

we  should  let  it  take  effect.  The  rule  is  Second,  the  rule  requires  that  the    members  of  my  delegation  supporting 

a  very  simple  but  Important  rule.  It  re-  dealer  reveal  in  writing  any  major  de-    this  rule.  They  believe  that  the  rule  is 

quires  dealers  of  used  cars  to  put  on  fects    which    he    knows    about.    The    necessary. 

each  car  that  they  sell  a  sticker  which  dealer  must  list  on  the  sticker  any  de-        Mr.     Chairman,     in     conclusion.     I 
tells  a  consumer  two  things:  the  war-  fects  that  he  knows  exist.  If  he  knows    would  urge  the  House  to  reject  this 
ranty  terms.  If  any.  that  go  with  the  that  the  cooling  system  leaks,  he  must    resolution  and  assist  used  car  consum- 
sale.  and  the  known  major  mechanical  put  that  on  the  sticker.  If  the  cooling    ers  of  this  Nation  in  our  effort  to  have 
defects  that  the  dealer  knows  about.  I  system  leaks  and  he  is  unaware  of  it.    a  fair  marketplace.    . 
do  not  regard  It  as  a  radical  proposi-  he  is  under  no  obligation  to  inspect       Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
tlon  that  if  an  engine  block  is  cracked  the  car  for  major  defects.                           gentleman  yield? 
and  the  dealer  knows  it,  he  should  be  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the  rule       Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
required  to  Inform  the  buyer.  The  cost  explicitly  states  that  the  dealer  Is  not    nj^n  from  New  Jersey, 
of  the  sticker  is  18  cents.  The  time  re-  required   to   inspect   the   automobile.       n^  MINISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
quired  to  fill  it  out  Is  minimal.  There  is  nothing  implicit  in  the  rule    j^r  yielding. 

There  is  no  burden  on  the  dealer  which  would  require  an  inspection.  j  ^^^^^  ^  commend  the  subcommit- 
which  makes  this  rule  particularly  Furthermore,  in  the  written  enforce-  ^^  chairman  for  his  work  in  this  field, 
burdensome,  except  the  burden  of  tell-  ment  policy  statement  of  the  Federal  j^^  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
Ing  the  truth  to  the  used  car  purchas-  Trade  Commission,  which  has  been  ^.^^  gentleman  yield? 
er.  The  essence  of  the  rule  is  the  belief  published,  the  following  language  I  ^^  FLORIO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
that  the  disclosure  of  what  the  dealer  think  is  clear:  'No  dealer  can  ever  be  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  york. 
knows  to  the  buyer  is  essential  to  a  subjected  to  enforcement  action  by  j^^.  pgygER  I  must  say  at  this 
free  marketplace  situation.  the  Commission  for  not  inspecting. "  I  j^^^"  ^j^^^  j  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^  classified 
The  Federal  Trade  Commission  un-  do  not  think  there  Is  anything  amblgu-  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  uncommitted  as  to 
dertook  this  rulemaking  because  the  ous  about  that.  which  way  I  am  going  on  this  Issue. 
Congress  directed  it  to  do  so.  They  The  choice  we  have  today  is  a  very  j  ^^^j^  ^j^^  ^  ^^^y  ^^  ^^^  q^^j 
spent  5  years  on  this  matter  and  re-  simple  one.  We  can  continue  to  let  ^.^^^^  j  ^^^  t^e  gentleman  realizes 
Jected  several  proposals  which  were  consumers  get  ripped  off  by  unscrupu-  ^^^  ^^^^^  undoubtedly  there  are  used 
much  more  burdensome  on  dealers,  lous  car  dealers,  or  we  can  provide  ^^  dealers  who  have  taken  advantage 
rules  that  would  have  required  inspec-  these  modest  disclosure  requirements  ^^^  j^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  y^^^ 
tions.  as  this  one  does  not.  At  an  earli-  that  this  rule  provides.  We  can  give  m  ^^  dealers  probably  a  strong  majori- 
er  stage  In  the  deliberations,  one  of  to  the  wishes  of  some  used  car  dealers  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  to  be  rep- 
the  dealer  groups  which  is  currently  who  want  to  continue  to  deceive  cus-  ^^^^^  ^^  honest  In  dealing  with  the 
opposed  to  this  rule  endorsed  a  pro-    tomers.  or  we  can  require  that  they      ^^jj^. 

posal  that  was  identical  to  this  par-    disclose  the  truth  about  the  automo-    '^.j^g'  question   that    I    have    raised 

ticularrule.  bllM  they  sell.            _»,„„  ^w  f>,«t    comes  in  this  relationship  to  what  Is 
The     Federal     TYade     Commission    _Th^e«A.^.  ?v^.':fii?5.r.^L'il*«    known  as  the  'Buyers  Ou^e^;  J,  JJ* 

what  this 


an  inte- 


inc  iirsL  lo  Liioi,  v,uiioui»it»o  «»»»-  «i«^..  »»»,».•.-«.  ..._. — -  — ---  rf>siilatlon  is  all  aooui?  IS 

told  orally  that  warranties  are  provld-  should  be  are  proponents  for  the  prop-  SSp"rt  of  there^atlon? 

ed  when  they  simply  are  not.  A  sales-  osition  that  regulation  for  the  sake  of  ^rp5)RIO     The    gentleman    is 

man   wiU   teU   a   customer   that   the  regulation  is  desirable.  The  record  Is  J^^J^^l"^^  to  the  iSck  side  of 

dealer  will  take  care  of  the  problems,  complete  that  the  problem  U  not  In  "7*"j!^er9  " 

or  that  a  car  Is  guaranteed,  and  then  private  sales  transactions  and  accord-  ''"^'"^i,™,  ^-8 

the    customer    wlU    sign    a    contract  Ingly.  the  rule  does  not  address  that  Mr.  5?ysek.  yw 

Ti  ^t^^l'T^s^^.S^^  Z  %"SrsTpS?flng  this  resolution  of  mSfon^fhTbu^r't  ^SS  T^- 

X^ry^!l.fbuy".*'is?n?°ci5.Tp'  veto  ^IntrprSSen.  with  the  I^^^  **trSSsS^"wef"Sy   question, 

^^'S^.^^X^^iSr.''^c:iJ'^e  Si^i^SSL^lSJUtlS-.US'lsTo't  ^Sk^^r.ZloT.^'^^^ 

^tten  word  ?revS  over^^S  repre  ^^  ^or.  forms  and  reports  which  are  Guide,  there  Is  a  sUtement  that  «tys 

Strtk>M  not  required,  the  undue  burden  of  ex-  you  can  request  ^P«=^l°n  °',i^« jehl- 

?i?e^ond  problem  is  that  dealers  penses.  when  we  know  that  it  Is  only  cle  by  a  mechanic  on  or  off  the  prem- 

often  misrepresent  the  condition  of  a  18  cents  that  is  the  expen(Uture  re-  Is^?                             gentleman  is  cor- 

car  Even  though  a  dealer  knows  that  qulrement  here,  such  nonlssues  are  de-  Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  is  cor 

th#."  transmission  is  bad  he  falls  to  tell  signed  to  hide  the  central  Issue:  Is  the    rect. ,.       . 

SS  SSier.  Sid  Se  coLumer  buys  H^  going  to  stand  up  to  the  special  Mr    PEYSER    And  "y  Q"«»"on  te 

the  STtotally^aware  of  this  prob-  Interests  and  provide  the  consumer  in  how  does  a  used  car  dealer  let  a  car 

em  t^ttl«2llCTta^s  about.  this  Important  field  of  commerce  some  that  the  purchaser  has  not  purchased 
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go  off  his  premises  for,  let  us  say.  to 
have  a  mechanic  of  the  Individual  in- 
spect the  car? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Reclaiming  my  time 
and  answering  the  question  generaUy 
and  in  a  very  direct  way,  one  can  re- 
quest, if  the  dealer  does  not  want  to 
.let  the  car  go  for  inspection,  obviously 
he  has  the  ability  to  say  no.  This  is  a 
disclosure  we  are  talking  about.  The 
opportunity  that  the  buyer  acquire  in- 
formation. The  essence  of  the  rule  is 
disclosure. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  The  problem  that  I 
see  is  that  it  may  place  dealers  in  a 
very  difficult  position  in  that  in  many 
areas  the  question  of  what  happens  if 
that  person  takes  a  car  off  the  prem- 
ises and  then  is  in  an  accident,  in 
other  words,  the  insurance  question  as 
to  whose  liability  it  is  really  raises  a 
question. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  dealer  does  not 
have  coverage  and  desires  not  to  have 
the  car  go  off  the  premises,  he  has  the 
ability  to  say  no. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man and  believe  the  regulations  have 
been  changed  enough  to  be  fair  to  the 
public  and  to  the  used  car  dealers. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  cutting  through  the  smokescreen 
and  for  standing  up  for  consumers 
rights  against  a  very  concerted  special 
interest  effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  the  House  has  before  it 
its  one  opportunity  in  a  long  while  to 
benefit  consumers.  We  should  not 
allow  this  opportunity  to  pass  because 
of  a  smokescreen  of  complications 
raised  by  the  bill's  proponents. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
used  car  rule  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  places  little  burden  on  the 
used  car  dealer  and  could  have  a  posi- 
tive long-term  impact  on  the  used  car 
sales  industry.  At  a  modest  cost,  it  pro- 
vides used  car  buyers,  who  are  multi- 
plying rapidly  in  the  face  of  skyrocket- 
ing new  car  costs,  with  important  pro- 
tection. 

The  rule  does  not  require  used  car 
dealers  to  make  costly  insp>ections,  it 
does  not  require  dealers  to  offer  war- 
ranties on  every  car  they  sell,  and  it 
will  not  provoke  reckless  litigation 
against  used  car  dealers. 

To  quote  directly  from  a  recent  com- 
munique from  the  Office  of  the  PTC 
Secretary: 

The  rule  specifically  does  not  require  in- 
spection for  any  purpose  ...  It  is  not  possi- 
ble to  violate  the  rule  by  falling  to  inspect 
.  .  .  (and)  the  rule  does  not  require  that  all 
defects  in  used  cars  be  disclosed  by  the  deal- 
ers. 

The  memo  further  states  that  the 
rule  requires  only  that  a  dealer  dis- 


close to  'the  potential  buyers  any  de- 
fects thalt  exist  which  he  knows  about. 
Clearly,  ia  dealer  must  simply  affix  a 
sticker  1^  the  window  of  a  used  car 
noting  major  defects  and  the  warranty 
terms.  "The  total  cost  of  materials 
would  bf  about  18  cents  per  car;  the 
labor  tiqie  expended  would  be  about 
10  minubes. 

It  would  seem  that  if  there  exists 
any  particular  problem  with  the  FTC's 
used  car'  rule,  it  is  that  it  does  not  go 
far  enough  to  protect  consumers.  Re- 
quirements for  the  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation, feo  that  a  consumer  can  make 
an  educated  purchasing  decision, 
seems  a  fair  and  modest  regulation.  In 
the  arealof  used  car  sales,  such  a  regu- 
lation ta^es  on  special  importance  be- 
cause of  the  expense  involved  and  the 
complexity  of  the  product. 

Finally.  I  believe  that  the  PTC  rule 
will  helpi  the  image  of  the  used  car  in- 
dustry which  has  long  been  saddled 
with  a  poor  reputation.  In  my  home 
State  of!  New  York,  used  car  dealers 
are  required  to  perform  presale  inspec- 
tion. While  that  cost  may  well  be 
passed  on  to  used  car  buyers,  they 
have  sh0wn  a  willingness  to  pay  the 
extra  co^t.  In  exchange,  they  have  re- 
ceived itispected  products  which,  in 
many  cases,  have  already  been  fixed. 

Reputable  dealers  would  surely  like 
those  wMo  buy  from  them  to  know  in 
advance  labout  any  difficulties  associ- 
ated with  a  certain  vehicle.  They  real- 
ize that!  as  long  as  consumers  know 
that  th^  can  get  accurate  defect  in- 
formation from  dealers,  they  will  be 
more  inmined  to  buy  from  them,  espe- 
cially if  the  alternative  is  to  buy  from 
private  Individuals  who  are  not  re- 
quired tJp  reveal  anything  about  cars 
they  sell 

In  19i0.  Americans  purchased  18 
million  ised  cars  at  a  cost  of  $70  bil- 
lion. Wnile  more  recent  sales  figures 
are  not  f  et  available,  used  car  sales  are 
certainly  on  the  rise.  These  people  de- 
serve the  modest  protection  that  the 
FTC's  utied  car  rule  attempts  to  pro- 
vide.      I 

Mr.  Lia»T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemiJi  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  at 'a  later  point.  I  have  a  great 
number  {of  requests  for  time.  I  would 
like  to  iive  those  gentlemen  and  gen- 
tlewomai  an  opportunity  to  put  their 
time  in  and  I  will  be  happy  to  respond 
to  questions. 

Mr.  I^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  CoiUNS). 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
Join  thej  Senate  in  clarifying  our  views 
on  the  I  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
used  cat  regulations.  We  need  to  pass 
our  Hoice  resolution  and  Join  with  the 
Senate  to  veto  this  FTC  ruling. 

The  automobile  industry  in  America 
has  enough  problems  virithout  the  har- 
assment of  the  governmental  agencies. 
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Many  years  ago  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  made  the  state- 
ment that  What  was  good  for  General 
Motors  was  good  for  the  country.  Mr. 
Wilson  coul^  well  have  said  the  same 
thing  about  jFord,  Chrysler,  American 
Motors,  or  any  of  the  automobile  com- 
panies. To  go  further,  he  could  have 
added  some^ing  about  the  steel  com- 
panies and  all  the  other  allied  busi- 
nesses that  are  concerned  with  having 
a  prosperoid  industry. 

I  understand  that  3,000  franchise 
automobile  truck  dealers  have  gone 
out  of  business  in  the  past  30  months. 
This  means  I  that  over  125.000  dealer- 
ship emplo)|ees  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
Let  us  spend  more  time  thinking  about 
Jobs  for  Anierica  and  how  to  create 
Jobs  and  les  time  on  adding  burden- 
some regulations. 

Today  the  automobile  industry  is  in 
the  middle  lof  an  economic  crisis.  I 
take  particular  exception  to  the  unfair 
dlscrlminatian  which  is  manifest  in 
this  FTC  uijed  car  ruling.  This  ruling 
applies  onii  to  automobile  dealers. 
Half  of  the  used  cars  are  sold  by  indi- 
viduals and  [there  Is  no  rule  applying 
to  them.  But  if  a  dealer  sells  the  car, 
he  has  this  added  responsibility. 

He  is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine  on 
each  of  52  different  items  on  which  he 
is  supposed  to  have  full  knowledge. 
How  could  he  know  all  about  a  used 
car.  I  talked  to  an  automobile  dealer  in 
Texas  this  weekend.  He  has  the  head 
of  his  used  car  department  drive  each 
car  for  3  miles  as  a  road  test.  He  gains 
some  infomlation  from  this  test,  but 
he  certainly  could  not  make  a  com- 
plete detenttination  of  the  future  me- 
chanical poljential  of  that  automobile. 

And  we  see  renewed  efforts  to  fur- 
ther regulat^  the  automobile  industry, 
this  ruling  on  used  cars, 
two   other   regulatory 
before    our    Commerce 
luring  the  past  few  weeks, 
ton  is  to  stamp  a  nimiber 
>nt  parts  on  the  automo- 
IdentLfy  the  car  in  the 
it  be  stolen.  But  imagine 
in  stamping  cars  as  they 
^he  production  line. 

We  also  hid  the  proposal  that  an  in- 
spection be  made  by  each  State  on 
parts  and  e<|uipment,  and  this  inspec- 
tion would  be  done  in  addition  to  the 
Federal  inspection.  We  have  so  many 
regulatory  tosts  now  on  automobiles 
that  the  in<lreased  costs  are  beginning 
to  price  autbmobiles  out  of  the  range 
of  the  average  person. 

For  25  ye^  I  was  in  the  life  insur- 
ance business.  Our  doctors,  when  they 
examined  applicants  would  try  to  de- 
termine future  longevity.  I  remember 
one  man  th|it  I  took  a  complete  EKG 
to  get  a  fu|l  heart  chart  worked  up. 
The  chart  \f as  perfect  but  he  dropped 
3  months.  If  we  caimot 
inside  of  a  person,  how  can 
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In  addition 
we   have   hi 
plans    comi 
Committee 
One  sugges 
on  the  dif f( 
bile  so  as 
event  it 
the  problei 
come  down 


dead  withii 
tell  what  is 


a  used  car  dealer  give  a  complete  bill 


of  health  on  an  automobile.  All  I  know 
about  a  car  is  when  I  walk  up  and  kick 
the  front  tire. 

To  look  at  the  speedometer  and  see 
10,000  miles  does  not  mean  much  if  a 
high  school  senior  has  been  driving 
the  car.  Another  car  could  have  20,000 
miles  on  it  but  could  have  been  driven 
by  a  kindly  old  grandmother  and  be  in 
perfect  condition. 

The  Government  has  prepared 
elaborate  regulatory  explanation.  This 
is  a  50-page  ruling  and  all  of  us  who 
have  read  Government  regulations  are 
more  confused  when  we  finish  reading 
them  than  when  we  started. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

What  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee Mr.  Florio,  is  trying  to  do  will 
make  it  possible  for  you  to  know  what 
is  wrong  with  the  car  without  kicking 
the  tire,  which  tells  you  nothing.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  can  agree  with 
that  statement. 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  thank  the 
gentleman.  I  want  to  tell  the  gentle- 
man this.  This  fellow  that  drove  it  for 

3  miles  down  the  road  and  then  comes 
back  in  and  is  responsible  for  52  items, 
I  would  remind  him  of  this. 

If  a  car  had  been  driven  10,000  miles 
and  a  high  school  senior  had  hold  of 
it,  that  car  probably  is  in  pretty  bad 
shape.  Another  car  could  have  been 
driven  25.000  miles  and  had  some 
sweet  old  lady  taking  care  of  it  and  it 
would  be  all  right. 

How  does  that  used  car  dealer  know 
who  has  been  driving  that  car  when  he 
gets  behind  the  steering  wheel  for  the 
first  time  and  why  should  he  be  re- 
sponsible for  52  items,  $10,000  an  item. 
They  could  stick  him  for  half  a  million 
dollars  in  damages  because  he  does  not 
know  what  is  in  the  car. 

When  you  buy  a  used  car  it  does  not 
cost  you  as  much  as  a  new  one  and  you 
ought  to  go  out  and  examine  it  your- 
self. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MoFTETT),  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
ought  to  not  be  called  the  used  car 
rule  but  the  used  Congress  rule.  We 
are  a  used,  manipulated  Congress,  or 
House  of  Representatives,  on  this  par- 
ticular item.  We  are  being  manipulat- 
ed by  a  special  interest  group  that  ini- 
tially agreed  to  a  terribly  watered- 
down  version  of  this  rule,  a  specisd  in- 
terest group  which  pumped  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  dollars  into  Members' 
campaigns.  That  is  not  unusual.  All  of 
us  receive  contributions  from  one 
group  or  another  and  at  one  point, 
perhaps,  vote  on  a  bill  that  affects 
their  interest.  But  this  particular  rule 
has  aroused  so  much  controversy  that 


it  is  probably  better  for  those  who 
have  received  contributions  to  either 
vote  for  the  rule  or  abstain. 

I  think  the  public  perception  of 
what  is  going  on  here  is  so  serious  that 
we  ought  not  to  have  that  very  blatant 
kind  of  conflict  of  interest. 

We  are  sending  a  terrible  message 
here.  We  are  sending  a  message  that 
the  legislative  veto  is  going  to  be  a 
knee  Jerk  action  by  the  Congress,  that 
we  are  going  to  have  knee  Jerk  re- 
sponses. Any  time  a  special  interest 
group  sees  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion or  any  other  agency  promulgating 
a  rule  they  are  going  to  take  action  to 
put  pressure  on  and  make  contribu- 
tions and  come  up  here  and  not  even 
have  to  suffer  10  hours  of  embarrass- 
ment, only  2  hours  now.  That  is  the 
precedent  that  we  are  setting. 

This  rule,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  has  said,  only 
requires  that  the  dealer  tell  the  truth 
about  what  is  known. 

There  is  no  obligation  to  inspect. 
There  is  no  obligation  to  repair. 

I  have  a  1965  Dodge  Dart  sitting  out 
there  and  there  must  be  250  things 
wrong  with  it,  probably  150  of  which 
you  could  not  determine  in  advance  if 
you  went  out  to  buy  that  car. 

There  is  nothing  requiring  that  if  a 
dealer  were  selling  that  car  he  disclose 
something  about  it  that  he  does  not 
know. 

What  is  required  is  that  there  be 
some  disclosure  of  what  is  known. 

There  is  a  long  history  associated 
with  this  rule,  beginning  with  Moss- 
Magnuson  in  1975  and  beginning  with 
the  first  FTC  action  in  1976.  The  FTC 
rejected  at  least  two  staff  recommen- 
dations that  I  know  of.  One  they 
thought  was  too  intnisive  on  the  in- 
dustry, the  staff  watered  it  down,  they 
rejected  it  again.  They  have  50.000 
pages  of  hearing  record.  I  wonder  how 
many  Members  have  looked  at  even 
half  of  the  50,000  pages  of  the  record. 
If  you  had,  you  would  have  found  that 
the  vast  majority,  almost  without  ex- 
ception, of  State  officials,  who  com- 
mented on  the  rule,  said  it  was  impor- 
tant. Various  consumer  groups  and 
State  officials  and  local  officials  feel 
that  this  is  a  very  weak  rule.  They  are 
a  bit  disappointed  it  is  so  weak. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  also  pay  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  not  all  dealers 
are  against  this  rule. 

There  is  a  gentleman  from  Illinois 
who  nms  an  Oldsmobile-Cadillac  deal- 
ership. He  had  the  following  to  say: 
"That  if  the  Congress  vetoes  this  rule 
"it  is  a  disgrace  to  the  retail  used  car 
industry." 

Many  dealers  think  this  can  be  a 
positive  marketing  device,  that  it  will 
be  an  advantage  to  honest  people,  that 
it  will  provide  truthful  information 
and  can  be  used  in  the  marketing  of 
used  cars. 

As  the  chairman  has  pointed  out.  it 
does  not  require  any  great  recordkeep- 


ing. We  have  thousands  of  anecdotes 
before  our  subcommittee,  actually  real 
life  experiences,  as  to  where  people 
have  been  ripped  off  by  used  car  deal- 
ers. We  are  talking  about  two  out  of 
every  three  cars  sold  at  least  being  a 
used  car,  three  out-  of  four  people 
using  these  cars  for  their  primary 
transportation. 

This  is  not  a  rule  for  Walter  Annen- 
berg  or  Justin  Dart,  it  is  a  rule  for  the 
common  people,  the  average  people 
who  we  represent. 

I  think  we  all  know  that  those 
people  are  hurting  in  many  ways  and 
now  we  are  going  to  drive  one  more 
nail  into  the  economic  coffin. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Coimecticut  (Mr. 
Momrr)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Coimecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  By  saying  that  we 
are  going  to  take  the  last  semblance  of 
protection  away  from  you  when  you 
go  to  buy  a  used  car. 

Let  me  give  my  coUegues  an  example 
of  the  kind  of  situation  that  develops 
here. 

New  York  City  consumer  protection 
investigators  went  to  a  dealer  in  Bay- 
side.  N.Y.,  and  the  salesman  did  not 
report  any  defects  in  the  car  which 
they  were  observing.  It  was  proposed 
for  sale.  A  diagnostic  test,  however, 
showed  that  new  lower  A-frames  had 
to  be  installed,  that  the  chassis  needed 
to  be  welded.  Other  serious  problems 
were  discovered  with  the  power  steer- 
ing pump,  the  ball  joints,  wheel  bear- 
ings, valve  cover  gaskets  and  the  water 
pump  and  ignition  and  points  were  op- 
erating badly  and  there  were  several 
other  minor  malfunctions. 

A  second  investigator  went  to  the 
dealership  the  same  day  and  was  told 
by  a  second  salesman  that  there  were 
no  problems  with  the  car. 

We  should  reject  this  resolution  and 
allow  the  rule  to  stand.  If  we  do  not, 
the  people  will  have  a  perfect  right  to 
ask,  "Would  you  buy  a  rejected  rule 
from  this  Congress?" 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can consumer,  that  is  why  I  oppose 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  used 
car  rule,  and  that  is  why  I  urge  the 
support  of  this  resolution. 

Let  me  begin  by  saying  that  I  have 
not  been  lobbied  by  the  auto  dealers— 
either  individually  or  as  an  associa- 
tion. Not  even  a  letter  or  phone  call 
has  come  into  my  office  about  this 
debate.  Neither  have  I  received  a 
penny  from  their  PAC  for  my  cam- 
paign, either  in  1980  or  in  my  1982 
campaign.  So,  I  speak  free  of  any  of 
those  influences  which  the  so-called 
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proconsumer  lobby  and  sometimes  the 
press  like  to  call  attention  to. 

I  have  no  objection  to  the  first  two 
parts  of  the  PTC  rule.  Of  course  it  is 
right  to  prohibit  dealers  from  affirma- 
tively misrepresenting  a  car's  mechani- 
cal condition.  Of  course  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  requiring  a  dealer  to  make 
clear  all  details  of  any  warranties,  or 
to  make  it  clear  that  there  is  no  war- 
ranty if  that  is  the  case  and  the  sale  is 
"as  is." 

My  objection  is  to  the  disclosure  of 
defects  rule  that  would  require  a  state- 
ment on  a  window  sticker  of  known  or 
suspected  defects.  This  Is  a  rule  that 
would  add  significantly  to  the  costs  of 
purchasing  a  used  car— in  fact  to  the 
cost  of  purchasing  a  new  car,  if  you 
were  trading  In  your  old  car. 

The  new-car  purchaser  will  get  less 
for  his  trade-in.  What  an  excuse  for  a 
dealer  to  offer  less  on  your  trade-in— 
and  with  good  reason— for  this  PTC 
rule  reduces  the  marketability  of  that 
car  and  adds  to  the  dealer's  costs. 

The  used-car  purchaser  will  have  to 
pay  more,  because  the  dealer's  cost  of 
compliance  with  this  FTC  rule  will 
have  to  be  passed  on  to  the  purchaser. 

Why  does  this  PTC  rule  raise  costs? 

Pirst,  because  It  would  create  a  pa- 
perwork nightmare  for  the  dealer.  The 
sticker  is  very  important:  it  cannot  be 
carelessly  filled  oiit.  Legal  liability 
flows  from  what  is  on  or  is  omitted 
from  the  sticker. 

Second,  in  addition  it  is  very  proba- 
ble that  the  dealer  would  have  to  in- 
spect many  cars,  certainly  those  that 
appear  to  have  something  wrong.  Dis- 
closure of  the  defect  causing  the  con- 
dition would  require  an  inspection  at 
considerable  costs. 

Third,  it  would  increase  dealers' 
costs  in  lawyer's  fees  that  would  result 
from  what  I  believe  would  be  a  flood 
of  lawsuits  using  the  PTC  sticker  as  a 
new  cause  of  action,  a  new  ground  of 
liability  for  any  purchaser  who  is  dis- 
satisfied, rightly  "  or  wrongly— ag- 
grieved legitimately,  or  not— by  reason 
of  his  or  her  automobile  purchase. 

Pourth.  the  rule  would  increase  tax- 
payer's costs  also  entailed  by  increased 
expenses  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission itself  in  policing  and  enforcing 
the  new  rule. 

What  we  are  talking  about  Is  really  a 
change  in  the  method  of  marketing 
used  cars,  because  the  private  sale  "by 
owner"  will  not  be  regulated.  Used-car 
dealerships  would  begin  to  dry  up  be- 
cause to  get  the  best  price  people 
would  have  to  sell  "by  owner,"  not 
trade  the  car  in— they  would  have  to 
sell  the  car  themselves  to  get  a  fair 
price.  Is  it  proconsimier  to  make  a  pro- 
spective used  car  purchaser  drive  from 
owner  to  owner,  from  house  to  house, 
in  order  to  buy  a  used  car? 

The  rule  is  so  costly  and  burdensome 
to  the  consumer,  the  consumer  might 
well  ask,  "With  friends  like  the  PTC, 
who  needs  enemies?  " 
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Most  people  as  consumers  would 
rather  tfeike  their  chances  on  their  own 
inspections,  their  own  Judgment,  going 
to  a  reputable  dealer— and  pay  a  lower 
price. 

The  TTC  rule  will  not  accomplish 
the  results  it  seeks,  it  should  be  reject- 
ed, it  goes  beyond  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress; tlierefore  I  support  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval. 
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Mr.   Rosenthal.   Mr.   chairman. 


will  the 


gentleman  sield? 
of  Ohio. 


I  would  be 


Mr.   VrEBER 
happy  t  >  yield. 

Mr.  RJOSENTHAIi.  It  is  my  under- 
standing of  the  rule  that  dealers  are 
not  reqnired  to  inspect  and  they  can 
Just  put)  on  the  sticker  that  the  car  is 
sold  as  i^. 

Mr.  W^BER  of  Ohio.  That  is  exactly 
the  poii|t  that  I  wanted  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  to  answer.  Does  the 
definitidn  of  known  defect  require 
actual  Knowledge  only  or  does  it 
extend  4o  defects  of  which  the  dealer 
should  Have  had  knowledge? 

I  understand  that  it  extends  to  de- 
fects of  which  the  dealer  should  have 
had  knowledge  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  clear  that  up. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  As  I  understand, 
this  is  handed  out  by  the  PTC,  the 
dealer  aas  no  obligation  to  inspect, 
and  we  l^ave  agreed  to  that.  If  a  dealer 
does  not  know  what  causes  the  car  to 
lean,  tok  example,  the  dealer  has  no 
obligatidn  to  disclose.  Knowledge  is 
defined] in  the  rule  as  having  facts 
which  mould  lead  a  reasonable  person 
under  tfie  circumstances  to  conclude 
that  the  car  contained  one  or  more  of 
the  defects  listed  under  the  rule. 

The  fundamental  basic  agreement 
we  ought  to  make  among  us  is  that  the 
dealer  i£  under  no  obligation  to  in- 
spect. U  they  want  to  inspect,  then 
they  hai^e  to  go  through  the  process 
and  presumably  that  gives  them  a 
good  selling  point. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Well.  sir.  ap- 
parently the  information  on  that  ques- 
tion differs.  I  seek  enlightenment  fur- 
ther in  ohis  debate  also,  because  my  in- 
formation and  my  understanding  is 
that  if  ftrou  notice  a  condition  about 
the  vehicle,  you  are  required  to  dis- 
close t^e  defect  and  that  may  very 
well  reqtiire  the  inspection  of  the  vehi- 
cle.        [ 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  genltleman  wiU  yield  further,  if 
you  notice  the  condition  you  should  be 
required  to  disclose  it. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  W|EBER  of  Ohio.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield)  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.     ; 

Mr.  Sf:HEUER.  Mr.  Chairman,  here 
is  a  communication  given  to  our  sub- 
commit^e  by  Pat  Bailey,  a  Republican 
member!  of  the  Pederal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, on  exactly  this  point: 
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'The  ru  e"— the  proposed  rule— 
"does  not  -equire  dealers  to  inspect 
cars  offered  for  sale.  We  tried  to  make 
that  fact  as  clear  as  the  English  lan- 
guage permits  in  section  455.6" 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LEE 
ditional    mi 
from  Ohio 

Mr.  SC 
the  gentlei 

Mr.  WEB 

Mr.  SC: 
proposed  di 


Chairman,  I  jrield  3  ad- 
utes    to    the    gentleman 


Mr.  Chairman,  will 

yield  further? 

of  Ohio.  I  yield  briefly. 
The  used  car  rule  as 

not  require  the  dealers 
to  inspect  (^ars  offered  for  sale.  I  am 
reading  frofi  the  testimony  presented 
our  subconimittee  by  Commissioner 
Pat  Bailey,  \  a  Republican  member  of 
the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  on  ex- 
actly the  question  the  gentleman  is 
raising.  Commissioner  Bailey  stated: 

The  rule  does  not  require  dealers  to  in- 
spect cars  offered  for  sale.  We  tried  to  make 
that  fact  as  (:lear  as  the  English  language 
tion  455.6  which  states.  "You 
are  not  required  to  inspect  but  you  are  re- 
quired to  dispose  on  the  Buyer's  Guide  any 
rth   below   if  known."  This 

that  the  dealer  would  only 
be  liable  if  actual  events  occur  that  would 
have  led  a  reasonable  person  to  conclude 
that  a  defect  exists.  To  clarify  further  the 
dealer's  obligations  under  the  Rule,  we  in- 
cluded an  appendix  to  the  Rule  that  gives 
examples  of  When  a  dealer  would,  and  would 
not,  be  required  to  disclose  a  defect.  Those 
examples  ma^e  clear  an  inspection  is  nei- 
ther directly:  nor  indirectly  required.  No 
dealer  will  efer  be  subject  to  an  enforce- 
ment action  fbr  failing  to  inspect. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenyui  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MAEWOAN.  As  it  is  impossible 
to  distinguiih  in  some  cases  as  to  what 
exactly  a  foreign  noise  in  a  car  would 
be,  for  example,  going  back  to  the  sub- 
committee action,  we  were  able  to  es- 
tablish thaS  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  the  noise  a  bad  axle 
bearing  makes  and  the  noise  that  a 
bad  carrier!  bearing  in  a  differential 
housing  mafces.  One  is  a  minor  defect 
and  the  other  is  a  major  defect.  One 
might  cost  a  few  dollars  and  the  other 
will  cost  quite  a  few  dollars. 

Now,  if  an  inspection  is  not  done, 
how  is  the  dealer  honestly  supposed  to 
disclose  what  it  is  that  is  wrong  with 
the  rear  en<^  of  the  car? 

I  think  that  is  the  point  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  was  trying  to  make, 
and  which  tiie  gentlemen  on  the  other 
side  of  the  debate  continue  to  avoid. 

I  thank  tne  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  LEE.,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  iof  my  time. 

Mr.  PLOrtlO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  x>  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maryland  (Ifts.  Mikth^ki). 


May  26,  1982 
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Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  resolution.  I 
believe  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  when  they  buy  an  automobile 
should  know  whether  they  are  getting 
a  car  in  reasonable  condition  or 
whether  they  are  buying  a  four-wheel 
drive  lemon.  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable 
expectation  and  one  knows  that  those 
reputable  dealers  do  not  object  to  this 
because  of  their  good  faith  relation- 
ships with  their  clients  that  they  hope 
will  exist  over  a  period  of  time,  wheth- 
er it  is  buyer  after  buyer. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  pro- 
tect the  consumer  against  fraudulent 
practices,  those  dealers  named  Happy 
Harry  or  Smiling  Sam,  and  one  of  the 
reasons  that  they  are  so  happy  or 
smiling  is  that  they  open  up  a  used-car 
lot,  sell  15  or  20  cars,  gouging  the  con- 
sumer, close  down;  Happy  Harry  closes 
down,  skirts  aroimd  the  beltway, 
opens  up  as  Snndling  Sam,  laughs  even 
harder  because  he  stuck  it  to  old  ladies 
or  young  students  or  people  who  need 
cars  to  have  Jobs,  closes  down,  runs 
eight  more  blocks  down  past  the  belt- 
way  and  opens  up  as  Friendly  Fred, 
and  so  on  and  so  on. 

Well,  I  am  against  the  Happy  Harrys 
and  the  Smiling  Sams,  because  the 
people  I  represent  need  to  have  cars  to 
work  and  a  lot  of  them  cannot  buy 
fancy  imports  that  cost  more  than  the 
very  homes  that  they  are  trying  to 
save. 

I  am  talking  about  that  single 
mother  who  needs  to  have  a  car  to 
drive  20  miles  to  have  a  little  rinky- 
dink  Job  in  a  diner  because  we  do  not 
have  displaced  homemaker  opportuni- 
ties or  CETA  opportunities  to  train 
her  to  have  a  Job. 

I  am  talking  about  that  kid  that 
needs  a  car  to  go  get  a  Job  because  we 
have  eliminated  social  security,  be- 
cause they  cannot  go  to  college  and 
they  are  trying  to  find  anything  that 
they  can. 

I  am  trying  to  make  sure  that  those 
senior  citizens  who  now  have  to  work 
part  time  to  pay  for  that  extra  Blue 
Cross  because  we  are  going  to  cut  back 
on  medicare  have  a  chance  to  go  and 
have  an  automobile  that  is  in  reasona- 
ble condition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  what  we  need 
to  remember  is  that  when  we  are  sell- 
ing used  cars,  we  ought  to  stick  to 
kicking  the  tires  and  not  kicking  the 
consumers. 
I  urge  rejection  of  the  resolution. 
Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut. 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentlewoman  has  worked  hard  on  this 
issue,  as  all  of  us  have  on  the  subcom- 

Is  it  not  the  feeling  of  the  gentle- 
woman that  this  lobby  got  pretty 
greedy,  that  they,  really,  a  while  ago 


seemed  to  agree  with  a  rule  that  was 
perhaps  even  a  stronger  version  of  this 
rule  and  then  they  saw  the  phony 
Reagan  mandate  that  we  were  sup- 
posed to  be  really  undoing  rules  like 
this,  which  I  do  not  think  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Reagan  mandate, 
but  it  is  being  held  up  as  "get  the  Gov- 
ernment off  our  backs." 

So  now  they  are  saying,  "Hey.  we 
don't  have  to  have  any  regulation.  We 
can  get  off  the  hook  entirely." 
I  thank  the  gentlewoman. 
Ms.  MIKUI£KI.  I  saw  some  luiscru- 
pulous  practices,  but  mostly  from  the 
Happy  Harrys. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Swirr). 

Mr.  SWIPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
was*  a  very,  very  conservative  right- 
wing  commentator  who  went  about 
the  world  giving  speeches  and  one  day 
after  one  of  his  speeches  a  gentleman 
came  up  to  him  and  he  said: 

I  really  admire  you  so  much  for  what  you 
do,  your  stand  for  nuclear  power,  your  stand 
for  strong  defense,  the  free  enterprise 
system,  the  death  penalty  and  your  support 
of  that  great  patriot.  J.  Edgar  Hoover;  those 
are  all  things  I  admire  you  for.  And  by  the 
way.  do  you  know  that  the  Communists  are 
tunneling  under  the  State  of  Montana'? 

The  moral  of  the  story  is  that  some- 
times you  wish  certain  people  did  not 
agree  with  you.  In  fact,  I  do  not  agree 
with  much  of  the  argument  that  has 
been  given  here  today  for  this  resolu- 
tion and  against  the  rule,  even  though 
I  myself  am  for  the  resolution  and 
against  the  rule.  Let  me  explain  why. 
There  is  lag  time  around  this  place. 
We  get  positions  locked  in  very  early 
and  then  we  never  rethink  the  issue. 
Both  sides  took  their  positions  early 
on  this  and  as  the  proposed  rule  was 
reduced  and  diluted  and  weakened, 
the  sides  did  not  change. 

I  think  both  sides  should  switch.  I 
think  a  used  car  dealer,  particularly  a 
crooked  one.  should  be  for  this  rule 
100  percent,  because  he  is  going  to  get 
to  put  a  little  Pederal  tag  on  his  car. 
and  if  he  is  really  sharp  he  can  explain 
to  the  consiuner  what  a  wonderful 
protection  this  is  and  what  guarantees 
it  provides. 

I  think  the  consumer  organizations 
in  this  country  should  be  calling  this 
rule  "a  cruel  hoax."  to  use  the  current 
cliche  in  this  town,  for  that  Is  precise- 
ly what  it  is.  It  is  all  loophole  and  no 
teeth.  It  provides  no  protection  to  the 
consumer  whatever,  but  gives  the  im- 
pression that  it  offers  the  consumer 
protection. 

Now.  frankly,  what  we  are  dealing 
with  here  today  is  something  that  is 
seen  as  anti-FTC.  I  have  had  people 
say.  "Look,  you  have  got  to  help  the 
PTC  out." 

I  do  not  think  you  help  your  friends 
by  supporting  their  mistakes.  But  here 
is  that  lag  time  again.  Even  if  your  po- 
sition here  today  is  to  defend  the  FTC 
or  to  denoimce  the  PTC.  the  fact  is 


that  it  is  too  late.  You  are  dealing  with 
a  very  different  PTC  today  than  you 
were  dealing  with  Just  a  short  time 
ago.  Those  of  you  who  wanted  to  see 
policies  change  at  the  FPC.  you  will 
see  them  change,  and  those  of  us  who 
have  long  supported  the  PTC.  believe 
me.  we  will  have  our  opportunities  to 
support  the  PTC  imder  the  attacks 
that  will  be  coming  down  the  road, 
even  from  the  FTC  itself. 

What  should  be  done?  It  seems  to 
me  there  is  a  very  easy  way  to  resolve 
this  whole  problem.  The  consumer  can 
protect  himself  in  this  marketplace  if 
he  has  time  to  take  that  car  to  some- 
body who  knows  about  cars  and  who 
could  advise  him. 
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What  we  need  instead  of  an  elabo- 
rate rule  is  a  2  or  3  day.  200-,  300-mile 
cooling  off  period.  Most  American  men 
will  not  admit  they  do  not  know  any- 
thing about  a  car.  Most  consumers, 
men  and  women,  in  fact,  are  a  little 
hesitant,  particularly  facing  a  good, 
strong  salesman.  They  are  hesitant 
about  saying,  "Can  I  have  the  car  so  I 
can  take  it  down  the  street  and  have  it 
checked?  "  With  a  2  or  3  day,  200-  or 
300-mile  cooling-off  period,  they  would 
be  able  to  take  it  to  a  mechanic  and  he 
can  say,  "These  8  things  are  wrong 
with  it,  but  at  $500  it  is  a  good  buy," 
or  he  can  say,  "There  is  very  little 
wrong  with  it,  but  that  model  car 
tends  to  fall  apart  about  2,000  miles 
from  now,  and  at  that  price  it  is  a  bad 
buy." 

They  can  protect  themselves  with- 
out going  through  this  elaborate 
mechanism  that  is  no  rule  at  all,  in  my 
Judgment.  In  my  Judgment,  the  pro- 
used  car  dealer  vote  is  no.  The  pro- 
consumer  vote  is  yes.  to  reject  the 
rule. 

That  may  appear  a  bit  luiusual,  if 
not  a  unique  interpretation,  but  if  you 
vote  on  the  merits  of  the  rule,  not 
seeing  this  vote  as  a  vote  of  confidence 
for  the  PTC.  I  think  you  will  find  my 
logic  compelling. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
ask  how  much  time  I  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Plorio)  has  42  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Scheuer),  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

Mr.  SCHEUER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  agree  with  much  that  my  col- 
league on  the  subcommittee  just  told 
us.  but  I  would  disagree  with  his  con- 
clusion that  this  rule,  because  it  is  not 
a  major  breakthrough  for  consumer 
protection,  ought  to  be  defeated. 

It  is  true  it  is  almost  a  pitifully  limit- 
ed rule,  an  almost  tragically  modest 
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proposal,  but  on  the  theory  that  the 
perfect  is  the  enemy  of  the  good  and 
the  possible,  I  would  support  this  rule 
as  a  very  modest  minimum  step  for- 
ward. 

The  gentleman  adequately  described 
the  very  modest  dimensions  of  what  it 
offers  in  the  way  of  consumer  protec- 
tion. But  this  also  illustrates  how  well 
the  existence  of  the  legislative  veto 
has  .<«erved  its  function. 

Let  me  read  a  few  sentences  from 
the  testimony  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  by  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  who  was  a 
major  leader  in  the  thrust  toward  a 
legislative  veto.  He  said: 

The  refomu  included  In  the  authorization 
bill  are  not  designed  to  restrict  proper  con- 
duct. They  are  intended  to  prevent  bureau- 
cratic excesses.  They  are  Intended  to  make 
the  FTC  more  compatible  to  Congress  and 
the  public  and  enhance  its  credibility. 

He  talked  of  the  exercise  of  "imbri- 
dled  rulemaking  authority."  The  legis- 
lative veto  "will  dramatically  reduce 
the  number  of  ill-conceived  regrilatory 
proposals." 

He  quoted  Lee  Loevinger,  chairman 
of  the  FCC,  who  said: 

The  veto  will  probably  not  be  used  often 
or  effectively,  but  It  will  have  a  salutary  re- 
straining effect  on  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission. 

More  than  any  other  single  reform,  the 
legislative  veto  will  force  the  FTC's  bureau- 
crats to  think  twice  before  they  make  a  reg- 
ulatory proposal.  The  veto  will  add  that  ele- 
ment necessary  to  balance  reason  with  regu- 
latory zeal.  The  FTC  will  begin  to  police 
itself  if  It  believes  any  proposals  are  exces- 
sive. 

Now,  that  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened, my  colleagues. 

In  1977,  the  original  proposed  rule 
weighed  about  10  pounds,  about  4 
inches  thick,  and  what  did  this  rule 
do?  It  did  not  state  that  the  dealer 
would  have  to  divulge  his  own  knowl- 
edge of  any  important  defects.  This 
rule  not  only  said  that  they  would 
have  to  inspect  60  different  items  on 
the  car,  it  also  specified  in  infinite 
detail  how  that  inspection  should  be 
carried  out.  That  rule  required  the 
dealer  to  dlscolse  the  prior  use  of  the 
car.  whether  It  was  a  leased  car,  a 
rental  car,  a  police  car,  a  taxi.  That 
rule  required  that  the  dealer  disclose 
If  the  car  had  ever  been  declared  a 
total  loss  from  flood  or  collision. 

Now,  see  how  well  the  existence  of 
the  legislative  veto  has  worked.  Prom 
that  broad  array  of  real  consumer  pro- 
tections, which  you  might  say  would 
be  quite  a  legislative  breakthrough  for 
this  Congress,  they  pulled  all  of  that 
back;  they  discarded;  they  trimmed, 
until  the  final  product  was  this  pitiful 
little  remnant  of  those  protections 
that,  simply  stated,  the  dealer  should 
divulge;  first,  whether  there  was  a 
warranty,  or  if  the  car  was  sold  "as-is"; 
second,  whether  there  Is  any  known 
defects.  Given  the  modest  nature  of 
this  nile,  I  am  surprised  that  more 


dealer  groups  are  not  up  here  lobbying 
for  this  rule. 
I  am  not  being  facetious. 
I  am  truly  surprised  that  more  deal- 
ers are  npt  spealdng  up  in  favor  of  the 
rule  because  this  sticker  would  go  a 
long  waf  toward  building  consumer 
confidence  in  their  product. 

It  is  frequently  observed  that  the 
public  hplds  used-car  dealers  in  low 
regard.    [ 

I  can  'think  of  no  better  way  to 
change  this  situation  than  for  dealers 
to  begin  to  disclose  to  the  public 
simple  things  they  know  to  be  wrong 
with  the  cars  they  sell. 

The  seburities  industry  is  a  case  in 
point.      I 

Prior  tb  the  passage  of  the  Pederal 
Securiti^  Acts  in  1933  and  1934, 
people  had  lost  faith  in  the  market. 

Now,  wBth  full  disclosure  of  material- 
ly relevant  information.  Investors  can 
and  do  b^y  securities  confidently. 

That  ii  precisely  what  the  Commis- 
sion's n^le  seeks  to  accomplish— the 
disclosure  of  major  defects  so  that 
used-car  buyers  may  make  theif  in- 
vestment with  the  same  sort  of  confi- 
dence tliat  investors  in  securities'  now 
have. 

Neither  issuers,  brokers,  nor  buyers 
would  today  want  to  be  without  the 
rules  governing  the  sale  of  securities. 

Likewise,  I  believe  that  used-car 
dealers  Ivould  quickly  recognize  the 
benefits  [of  this  modest  disclosure  re- 
quiremefit. 

Dealers  enjoying  the  increased  busi- 
ness thalt  customer  confidence  brings 
would  think  twice  before  reverting  to 
the  present  system  of  caveat  emptor. 

This  scenario  is  not  simply  specula- 
tion. 

The  sabcommittee  heard  testimony 
from  a  <  ealer  who  has  voluntarily  em- 
ployed j  disclosure  form  similar  to  the 
FTC's  fdr  almost  20  years  because  his 
custome  -s  have  reacted  favorably  to  it. 
In  fa  :t.  Mr.  John  Eagleson,  of 
Olney,  1 1.,  goes  so  far  as  to  inspect  his 
cars. 

He  firds  that  the  time  it  takes  him 
to  insp^t  is  a  "negligible  loss  when 
you  consider  the  kind  of  information 
derived  and  the  gratitude  of  the 
buyer."  I 

Since  the  FTC's  rule  does  not  even 
require  an  inspection,  other  dealers 
would  ( ertainly  find  that  the  time 
spent  oi  I  this  information  disclosure  is 
a  small  price  to  pay  for  long-term  cus- 
tomer g  )od  will. 

Trave  ing  to  Washington  from  Illi- 
nois, Mif.  Eagleson  offered  the  sutwora- 
mittee  four  commonsense  observa- 
tions. 

First,  he  said  that  the  argument 
that  compliance  will  cost  too  much 
really  iheans,  "Why  spend  money  to 
find  ai^  record  things  that  we  would 
prefer  he  buyer  did  not  know  about 
anyway '" 

Second,  he  said  the  argument  that 
the  nil  i  will  Increase  dealer  liability 
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simply  meaiis,  "We're  goima  be  in  a 
lot  of  trouble  if  we  give  unreliable  in- 
formation and  do  not  keep  our  prom- 
ises." I 

Third,  he  said  the  argument  that 
the  rule  is  a^ibiguous  must  mean  that 
"the  10  pages  of  plainly  written  Eng- 
lish are  mor^  than  we  care  to  compre- 
hend within  ^he  next  6  months,"  and 

Fourth,  the  argument  that  govern- 
ment regulation  is  bad  for  the  indus- 
try really  only  means  that  what  is 
good  for  the  industry  is  "our  enduring 
imregulated  buyer  beware  policy." 

For  20  years  that  dealer  has  found 
that  telling  his  customers  about  the 
mechanical  pondition  of  the  vehicle 
they  are  aboiit  to  invest  in  builds  good 
long-term  relationships. 

That  is  the  same  experience  that  se- 
curities brokers  have  had  now  for 
nearly  SO  years. 

I  have  one  final  observation. 

This  administration  has  never  been 
said  to  be  biised  toward  consumer  pro- 
tection.        I 

This  admi^tration  has  not  made  a 
practice  of  endorsing  burdensome  or 
costly  regulations. 

With  that  in  mind,  it  Is  significant  to 
note  that  me  President's  own  Con- 
sumer Afutirs  Adviser.  Virginia 
Knauer.  enoarsed  this  rule. 

In  a  letter  to  the  subcommittee,  she 
said  that: 

*  *  *  the  rule  is  a  reasonable,  straight  for- 
ward and  uncomplicated  approach  geared 
toward  allevilting  a  pervasive  problem  in 
the  used  car  industry  which  directly  impacts 
on  all  types  I  of  consumers,  namely,  con- 
sumer relianoe  on  oral  misrepresentations 
by  dealers  of  the  mechanical  condition  of 
used  cars  and  Warranty  coverage. 

Mrs.  Knauer  detailed  the  rising 
demand  for  psed  cars  as  well  as  the  siz- 
able investment  they  represent. 

She  outlined  the  benefits  the  disclo- 
sure of  warranty  coverage  and  major 
defects  woui  d  bring  to  consumers. 

Finally,  si  e  said  the  rule  will  "maxi- 
mize the  benefits  to  society  in  the 
least  costly,  least  intrusive,  and  least 
burdensome  manner  consistent  with 
the  administration's  regulatory  goals." 

I  could  ndt  agree  with  Mrs.  Knauer 
more. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take  note 
of  Mrs.  idnauer's  assessment,  that 
they  will  ^knowledge  the  role  this 
rule  would  blay  as  a  positive  market- 
ing device  |or  dealers,  and  that  they 
will  vote  against  this  resolution  of  dis- 
approval.    1 

Mr.  FLOhIO.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I  yield 
3  minutes  ko  a  member  of  the  full 
committee, '  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Qttinger). 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resol^ition  60,  a  resolution  to 
veto  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
used-car  riue.  A  vote  to  kill  the  rule 
will  properly  be  viewed  by  the  public 
as  a  significant  setback  for  the  inde- 
pendence df  our  regulatory  agencies. 
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for  consimier  protection  which  has 
been  part  of  our  national  policy  over 
the  last  decade,  and  as  a  dramatic  il- 
lustration of  the  power  of  special  in- 
terest lobbies  in  Congress.  The  results 
of  killing  the  FTC  determination 
would  be  extremely  unfortunate. 

What  my  friend  from  Washington, 
Representative  Swirr,  had  to  say 
about  this  being  an  inadequate  rule  I 
think  is  quite  correct.  It  is  pitifully  di- 
luted. However,  I  think  it  is  better 
than  nothing. 

The  real  sin  of  this  rule  is  that  it  in- 
vites Congress  to  overrule  an  Inde- 
pendent agency  any  time  it  issues  a 
rule.  What  this  used  to  be  called  in 
State  legislatures  was  a  "bell-ringer." 
You  can  just  hear  that  bell  ringing  for 
all  the  lobbyists  to  come  in  and  con- 
tribute to  congressional  coffers  so 
they  can  get  rules  they  do  not  like  re- 
versed. 

I  am  afraid  we  will  go  ahead  and 
overrule  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion on  this  used-car  nile,  and  I  assure 
you  that  every  time  there  is  a  regula- 
tion issued  by  any  regulatory  conunis- 
sion,  no  matter  how  sound  or  needed  it 
is,  there  will  be  a  run  on  Congress.  We 
will  have  new  opportimities  to  enrich 
our  campaign  coffers,  and  we  will  be 
making  just  lousy  law.  We  will  be 
seeing  to  it  that  the  independence  of 
the  agencies  we  have  set  up  is  de- 
stroyed, and  that  the  matters  which 
are  supposed  to  be  decided  impartially 
are  instead  decided  on  the  basis  of 
who  has  the  most  political  power. 

Clearly  this  is  the  wrong  way  to  pro- 
ceed. We  have  a  sound  system  of  using 
independent  regulatory  agencies  to 
decide  technical  Issues.  We  should  not 
trample  that  system  by  opening  up 
this  floodgate  so  that  people  can  con- 
tinually run  to  Congress  and  destroy 
the  independence  of  the  agencies,  in- 
viting the  ugliest  kind  of  lobbying  that 
can  go  on  in  this  Institution. 

The  PTC  used  car  rule  is  a  good  ex- 
ample of  a  sound  system  which  pro- 
vides for  determinations  on  technical 
issues  by  independent  agencies.  The 
PTC  conducted  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough  study   of   used   car   marketing 
practices  over  a  5-year   period   from 
1976  to  1981  with  full  hearings  includ- 
ing all  affected  parties.  The  result  of 
that  proceeding  was  the  rule  we  have 
before  us  today.  It  addresses  the  two 
major  problems  the  PTC  found  in  the 
marketplace:  False  verbal  assurances 
by    dealers    that    used    cars    were    in 
sound  mechanical  shape  and  misrepre- 
sentations of  what  warranty  coverage 
is  offered  on  the  car.  The  rule,  xfhich 
mandates  the  posting  of  a  sticker  on 
the  car  window,  simply  would  require 
dealers  to  tell  consumers  about  war- 
ranty   coverage    and    whether    they 
know  that  any  of  52  mechanical  de- 
fects exist  in  the  car.  The  PTC  has  es- 
timated that  the  rule  will  cost  the 
dealer  18  cents  per  vehicle  to  print  the 
window  sticker,  plus  the  time  it  takes 


to  fill  the  sticker  out  with  information 
alr^idy  in  the  dealers  possession. 

Opponents  of  the  rule  have  argued 
that  it  would  require  dealers  to  inspect 
their  cars  at  the  approximate  cost  of 
$150  to  $200  per  vehicle.  This  is  abso- 
lutely false.  The  final  rule  Issued  by 
the  FTC  states: 


You  are  not  required  to  inspect  but  you 
are  required  to  disclose  on  the  Buyers  Guide 
any  defects  set  forth  below  if  known.  (Sec- 
tion 455.6) 

The  Commission  has  also  issued  an 
enforcement  policy  statement  for  the 
rule  which  states: 

No  dealer  can  ever  be  subject  to  an  en- 
forcement action  by  the  Commission  for  not 
inspecting.  To  remain  In  complete  compli- 
ance with  this  part  of  the  rule,  dealers  must 
only  disclose  information  about  specific  de- 
fects in  a  car's  major  mechanical  systems 
which  they  discover  in  the  ordinary  course 
of  their  business. 

Those  who  turge  veto  of  this  rule  be- 
cause it  would  require  inspection  of 
used  cars  either  misunderstand  the 
rule  or  are  willfully  choosing  to  ignore 
the  FTC's  clear  and  unequivocal  state- 
ments about  it.  ._,^ 

The  fact  is  that  the  current  rule  in- 
jects Information  into  the  bargaining 
between  buyer  and  seller,  equalizes 
their  p>ositions,  suid  allows  them  to 
reach  a  negotiated  exchange  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  greater  trust  and  respect. 
These  results  would  be  precisely  what 
the  FTC  rule  seeks  to  accomplish.  It 
could  be  of  as  much  Ijenefit  to  the 
used  car  industry  as  it  is  to  the  individ- 
ual consumer. 

I  am  disappointed  that  this  rule  has 
been  so  diluted  because  I  believe  that 
a  more  stringent  rule  would  have  more 
adequately  protected  the  consumer 
and  raised  the  level  of  consumer  trust 
in  used  car  transactions,  probably  re- 
sulting in  increased  business  for  used 
car  dealers.  I  believe,  however,  that 
the  PTC  used  car  rule  should  be 
upheld  not  only  on  its  own  merit,  but 
also  to  uphold  the  integrity  of  our  in- 
dependent agencies,  and,  perhaps  most 
important,  to  maintain  the  integrity  of 
this  Congress. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rinaldo). 

Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
imfortunate  that  a  rule  whose  goals 
many  of  us  in  this  Chamber,  many 
Members  of  Congress,  support  has  to 
be  disapproved  because  of  its  lack  of 
clarity  and  preciseness.  But  this  is  ex- 
actly the  situation  that  we  have  before 
us  today. 

I  support  the  prohibition  against  a 
dealer  affirmatively  misrepresenting 
the  condition  of  a  used  car.  I  support 
the  requirement  that  the  dealer  dis- 
close the  existence  of  any  warranty 
coverage  and  of  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  that  coverage.  I  support  the 
proposition  that  this  disclosure  be 
made  in  a  document  to  be  conspicuous- 
ly displayed  on  the  vehicle. 


I  further  support  the  inclusion  of  a 
suggestion  to  the  purchaser  that  he 
inquire  whether  a  prepurchase  inspec- 
tion will  be  performed  by  the  dealer. 

In  effect,  I  support  every  require- 
ment in  the  bill,  except  the  inspection 
requirement,  and  therefore.  I  cannot 
support  in  good  conscience  the  rule  as 
it  is  now  drafted.  While  its  Intent  Is 
laudable,  it  is  seriously  flawed. 

I  think  the  debate  has  pointed  that 
out  already.  It  contains  an  element 
that  is  blatantly  anticonsumer,  and 
definitely  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
prospective  used-car  purchasers. 

Specifically,  I  am  referring  to  the 
conflicting  language  regarding  presale 
inspections.  It  is  true  that  one  section 
of  the  proposed  rule  mandates  an  in- 
spection of  the  car  by  the  dealer,  even 
if  one  is  not  requested  by  the  prospec- 
tive buyer.  Yet  another  section  states 
clearly  that  dealers  are  not  required  to 
conduct  an  inspection.  As  might  be  ex- 
pected, there  are  differing  legal  opin- 
ions as  to  what  is  required  in  the  way 
of  an  inspection. 

I  listened  with  great  interest  to  the 
debate  on  this  exact  point.  Speaker 
after  speaker  has  gotten  up  and  stated 
that  an  inspection  is  required  or  an  in- 
spection is  not  required.  They  brought 
up  policy  statements.  Policy  state- 
ments do  not  have  the  effect  of  law. 
They  do  not  have  the  effect  that  a 
rule  has. 

In  its  present  form,  I  think  anyone 
here  who  is  going  to  be  completely 
honest  will  have  to  admit  that  dealers 
would  be  uncertain  as  to  their  legal 
obligations,  consumers  would  be  un- 
clear as  to  their  rights,  and  the  way 
this  rule  is  now  written,  both  parties 
would  be  disserved. 

To  be  safe  from  a  possible  $10,000 
fine,  most  dealers,  who  are  small  busi- 
nessmen, would  have  their  vehicles  in- 
spected. I  might  add  parenthetically, 
for  the  benefit  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut,  that  I  have  read  the  rule 
very  carefully.  You  questioned  that  in 
front  of  the  full  cormnittee.  I  have  not 
discussed  it  with  any  dealers.  I  have 
discussed  it  with  mechanics,  however. 
I  have  discussed  it  with  people  who  in- 
spect cars.  I  have  discussed  it  with 
technicians  who  know  something 
about  automobiles.  Dealers  are  not 
lawyers,  and  they  would  be  compelled 
to  have  their  vehicles  inspected  when- 
ever they  had  reason  to  know  of  a  pos- 
sible defect  but  did  not  know  which  of 
the  52  defects  listed  in  the  rule  was  in- 
volved. 


Now,  this  is  the  part  of  the  rule  that 
makes  it  anticonsumer. 

The  cost  of  the  inspection  would  be 
tacked  onto  the  price  of  the  car  and 
the  low-  to  moderate-income  people 
that  I  represent  in  my  district,  do  not 
buy  a  used  car  because  they  do  not 
want  a  new  car:  they  buy  a  used  car  in 
most  cases  because  they  cannot  afford 
to  purchase  a  new  car,  and  they  do  not 
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want  to  spend  $800  for  a  $400  used  car. 
In  many  cases,  the  prices  of  used  cars 
would  be  increased  by  several  hundred 
dollars  as  a  result  of  this  rule. 

Consumers  going  into  the  used-car 
market  looking  for  economical  trans- 
portation can  ill  afford  to  pay  a  few 
hundred  dollars  extra  for  an  inspec- 
tion that  may  or  may  not  be  needed 
and  that  is  not  wanted  in  many  in- 
stances. The  person  who  wants  a  car 
for  transportation,  maybe  a  second  car 
Just  to  go  a  short  distance  back  and 
forth  to  work,  does  not  want  $300  or 
$400  tacked  on  the  price  of  the  car  He 
might  recognize  that  there  is  a  hum  in 
the  transmission  or  a  hum  in  the  rear 
end,  and  maybe  he  does  not  even  care 
about  it.  Maybe  he  Just  wants  the 
cheapest  possible  vehicle  he  can  buy. 

Do  you  know  what  else  we  would  do 
under  this  rule?  We  would  force 
people  into  the  private,  unregulated 
market  where  they  would  have  no  pro- 
tection and  would  be  open  to  unscru- 
pulous practices. 

I  favor  protecting  the  American  con- 
sumer in  the  marketplace.  My  record 
demonstrates  that  over  and  over 
again.  I  have  taken  a  proconsumer 
stand  on  issue  after  issue,  and  I  favor 
taking  appropriate  action  against 
cheats  who  would  attempt  to  victimize 
used-car  buyers. 

I  do  not  think  we  effectively  serve 
that  purpose  by  supporting  a  poorly 
drafted  rule  that  would  tend  to  penal- 
ize those  we  are  seeking  to  protect.  If 
anyone  wants  to  say  the  rule  is  not 
poorly  drafted,  then  why  have  we 
been  debating  it  on  and  on  and  on,  ad 
infinitum?  We  have  been  debating  it, 
because  we  cannot  agree  whether  or 
not  an  inspection  is  required.  If  we 
cannot  agree  about  an  inspection,  then 
obviously  the  dealer  should  not  be  sad- 
dled with  such  an  ambiguous  rule. 

This  rule  as  presently  written  is  an 
anticonsumer  rule.  This  rule  as  pres- 
ently written  is  going  to  increase  the 
cost  of  used  cars.  And  I,  for  one,  am 
not  going  to  vote  to  place  that  kind  of 
burden  upon  the  people  in  my  district 
who  need  used  cars. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  rule 
has  already  been  vetoed  in  the  Senate, 
and  in  anticipation  that  it  would  be  re- 
jected by  the  House,  I  have  written  to 
James  Miller,  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission,  proposing  that 
the  FTC  adopt  a  new  rule,  with  atten- 
tion to  correcting  the  confusing  lan- 
guage regarding  inspections. 
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I  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  have 
the  language  drafted  so  that  they 
cannot  mess  it  up  again.  I  would  then 
be  a  strong  supporter  and  feel  confi- 
dent that  the  rule  would  be  adopted 
by  Congress. 

In  addition.  I  have  also  introduced 
legislation  addressing  this  issue.  I  have 
offered  the  Used  Car  Pair  Dealing  Act, 
which  incorporates  all  of  the  features 


of  the  r  Jle  except  for  the  tangled  pro-       Mr.  LEE. 


visions 


concerning    the    inspections. 
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This  ru  e  is  probably  going  to  be  de- 
feated, Old  I  hope  that  those  who  are 
for  the  rule  will  Join  me  in  my  letter 
to  Mr.  ]  [iller.  Let  us  get  a  rule  up  here 
that  makes  it  expressly  clear  that  no 
inspectipns  are  required  and  clears  up 
the  ambiguous  language.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  those  who  are  wondering  what 
ambiguous  language  I  am  talking 
about.  The  rule  requires  disclosure  of 
any  of  62  known  defects  specified  by 
the  FTC  '." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleni  Em  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expired 

Mr.  T.|;e.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  lUNALDO.  I  have  discussed  this 
item  with  very  knowledgeable  attor- 
neys. Itnowledge  here  is  defined  as 
having  facts  or  information  about  the 
conditicn  of  the  vehicle,  "which  would 
lead  a  reasonable  person  under  the  cir- 
cumstances to  conclude  that  the  car 
contained  one  or  more  of  the  defects 
listed"  ip  the  rule. 

How  ilo  you  find  out  what  the  de- 
fects are?  You  have  to  inspect  the  car. 
If  you  nave  a  leaky  transmission,  how 
do  you  jfind  out  what  is  causing  that 
transmission  to  leak?  You  may  have  to 
rip  the  transmission  apart.  That  can 
cost  hui  idreds  and  hundreds  of  dollars 
depend!  ig  on  how  long  it  takes  to  find 
out  wha  t  i.<:  causing  the  leak. 

Let  me  conclude  with  one  more  ex- 
ample; 

If  a  c  ealer  has  a  used  vehicle  that 
leans  t<i  one  side  when  viewed  from 
the  froi  it.  it  is  obvious  to  anyone  that 
a  defeci  exists  in  the  vehicle,  but  this 
conditic  n  could  be  caused  by  a  number 
of  diffe  -ent  things.  It  could  be  caused 
by  any  )f  the  following  defects  includ- 
ed within  the  52  listed  in  the  rule, 
such  as  frame  damage,  broken  spring, 
broken  shock,  wrong  tire  size,  struc- 
tural pa  rt  bent  or  damaged. 

The  0  nly  possible  way  for  the  dealer 
to  kno^  1  which  defect  is  causing  the 
car  to  ean  is  to  inspect  the  vehicle, 
and  he  must  find  the  precise  cause  of 
the  def  set.  He  has  to  list  it,  and  if  he 
does  nc  t,  he  is  subjected  to  a  $10,000 
fine. 

So.  I  vould  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcom  nittee,  I  would  ask  the  people 
on  the  I  tther  side  with  whom  I  normal- 
ly agre;  to  Join  me.  Let  us  get  Mr. 
Miller,  et  us  get  the  FTC  to  send  us  a 
rule  thit  clears  up  the  ambiguity,  that 
clears  i)p  the  problem,  that  clears  up 
the  coMlicting  language  and  takes  this 
rule  ou  .  of  the  hands  of  the  attorneys, 
because,  quite  frankly,  the  way  it  is 
written  it  benefits  only  the  lawyers  of 
this  coi  intry,  who  are  going  to  make  a 
fortune  on  a  poorly  drafted  rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentler  lan  from  New  Jersey  has  again 
expiree , 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  an 
additional  3f0  seconds  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GOLpWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gen  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  RIN»  LDO.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GOL3WATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  chadman  of  the  subcommittee 
made  a  stajtement  that  concerns  me 
about  this  4inbiguity.  He  said  that  if  a 
ciu-  has  a  [cracked  block,  the  buyer 
should  be  told  that.  Now,  that  implies 
to  me  that  [that  dealer  has  to  inspect 
in  order  to  know  that  the  engine  block 
has  a  crack]  Are  we  not  by  implication 
saying  than  you  have  to  have  inspec- 
tion regardless  of  what  the  rule  says? 
The  intent!  of  these  proposed  rules 
may  have  merit,  but  any  good  will  be 
undermined  if  there  is  uncertainty  as 
to  interpre^tion.  We  would  be  wise 
not  to  be  ntisleading  or  cast  doubt  on 
the  precise  purpose  of  these  require- 
ments. These  rules  au-e  not  without 
cost  and  traese  costs  will  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer.  If  due  to  litigation 
and  overrealction  the  costs  are  greater, 
the  consumer  is  not  helped. 

Mr.  RIN^ULDO.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct.  In  fact,  in  the  exam- 
ple I  mentioned  with  the  transmission 
leak,  they  tell  me  it  could  take  seven 
or  eight  tribs  to  the  shop  before  they 
could  find  out  what  caused  the  leak. 

Mr.  L£E.|  Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FLOAlO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hvaxmah),  a  member  of  the 
conxmittee. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
mam  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WHJJAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Chairman.  H  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  proposal  to  veto  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  rule  on  used  cars.  I 
also  rise  to  speak  on  how  the  high  cost 
of  politics  dorrupts  the  process. 

It  is  worth  noting  at  the  outset  that 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  did  not 
come  out  Of  left  field  with  this  rule, 
which  is  stitiking  in  its  essential  clarity 
amd  faimesfi:  dealers  must  tell  prospec- 
tive buyers  about  mechanical  defects 
they  may  be  aware  of.  This  rule  comes 
at  the  urgmg  of  Congress,  and  is  the 
result  of  several  years  of  investigations 
and  hearings. 

This  is  a  reasonable,  consumer-ori- 
ented rule.1  The  action  taken  by  the 
FTC  is  in  keeping  with  the  notion  that 
Federal  agencies  work  in  the  interest 
of  consumers  as  well  as  business  when 
they  make  their  rules. 

Where  dbes  the  opposition  to  this 
rule  origiiiate?  Certainly  not  from 
used  car  buyers,  nor  from  State  law 
enforcement  officers.  As  one  might 
expect,  th^  opposition  is  coming  from 
the  autodealers  themselves,  most  vo- 
ciferously from  their  industry  lobby 
group,  the  National  Automobile  Deal- 
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ers  Association.  Their  complaints 
about  the  rule,  which  have  shifted  as 
the  political  climate  in  the  country 
has  shifted,  should  of  course  be  heard, 
but  only  when  balanced  by  the  argu- 
ments of  consumers  in  favor  of  hones- 
ty in  used-car  dealings. 

In  the  business  of  congressional  lob- 
bying, however,  some  are  clearly  more 
equal  than  others.  It  is  clear  to  any 
observer  that  the  arguments  of  the  au- 
todealers industry  have  been  given 
greater  weight  by  Congress  than  those 
of  consumers.  The  great  equalizer  is 
money— especially  as  it  relates  to  cam- 
paign contributions. 

Let  us  consider  the  monetary  role  of 
the  National  Automobile  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation in  helping  to  decide  the  issue 
at  hand.  As  newsmam  Bill  Moyers 
noted  recently  in  the  excellent  CBS 
television  series.  "Political  Action 
Committees— The  Highest  Bidders": 

Contributions  from  the  car  dealers  politi- 
cal action  committees  increased  over  7.000 
percent  in  just  six  years  to  over  $1  million 
in  the  1980  elections,  making  it  the  nation's 
fourth  largest  PAC. 

A  contribution,  of  course,  does  not 
buy  a  vote.  It  does  nearly  guarantee 
access.  In  many  instances,  it  assures  a 
hearing  that  those  individuals  amd 
causes  less  well-endowed  are  denied. 

As  Bill  Moyers  noted  in  his  series. 
"The  high  cost  of  politics  corrupts  the 
process."  If  the  National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  is  able  to  work  its 
will  on  the  Congress,  as  seems  likely, 
that  notion  will  be  reinforced  in  the 
minds  of  a  public  which  grows  more 
distrustful  by  the  day  of  Congress  as 
an  institution. 

To  coimter  this  mistrust.  I  think  we 
must  act  to  limit  the  power  of  political 
action  committees.  We  will  be  consid- 
ering this  prospect  on  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Task  Force  on  Elections, 
a  task  force  on  which  I  am  happy  to 
serve.  As  we  hold  hearings  on  cam- 
paign financing  in  coming  weeks.  I 
think  it  would  be  well  worth  our  time 
to  use  the  FTC/National  Automobile 
Dealers  Association  showdown  as  an 
example  of  what  we  seek  to  change  in 
our  elections  system. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  here  this  morning  to  debate  and 
vote  on  the  first  trade  regulation  sent 
to  us  from  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion since  we  imposed  the  legislative 
veto  on  the  Conunission  2  years  ago. 
Because  this  is  the  first  exercise  of  the 
legislative  review  process,  I  think  it  is 
especially  important  that  we  act  re- 
sponsibly and  carefully.  What  we  do 
and  say  today  will  send  a  message  to 
the  Commission,  and  to  the  public  at 
large,  about  the  Congress  desire  to 
protect  consumers  in  this  ravaged 
economy. 

I  have  always  been  skeptical  about 
legislative  veto  and  the  fact  that  this 
matter  is  before  us  today  p>ersuades 
me  that  my  skepticism  is  Justified. 
The  legislative  veto  usurps  the  admin- 


istrative process  by  encouraging  af- 
fected parties,  and  particularly  the  af- 
fected industry,  to  bring  their  cases  to 
us.  rather  than  to  allow  administrative 
officials  in  the  agencies,  who  are,  in 
fact,  our  delegated  agents,  to  make 
reasoned  Judgment. 

Today,  while  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
considering  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget,  in  the  throws  of  a  battle 
whose  outcome  will  affect  every  pock- 
etbook  in  this  country,  we  must  inter- 
rupt debate  on  these  vital  national 
issues  to  focus  on  what  is,  in  my  view, 
an  incredible  side  issue— whether  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  will 
sanction  the  used-car  dealers  of  Amer- 
ica to  withhold  information  from  po- 
tential buyers  about  operation  that 
they  know  about. 

The  representatives  of  the  used-car 
dealers  have  argued  that  they  will  be 
forced  to  inspect  cars,  thus  raising  the 
cost  of  used  cars.  But  they  make  their 
argument  in  the  face  of  the  plain  Eng- 
lish words  included  in  the  regulation, 
"you  are  not  required  to  inspect."  and 
the  FTC's  promise  that  "no  dealer  will 
ever  be  prosecuted  for  failing  to  in- 
spect." 

The  arguments  about  the  costs  of 
this  regulation  au*e  equally  deceptive. 
The  dealers  tell  us  that  regulation  will 
be  costly— somewhere  between  $150 
and  $300  per  car.  But  I  must  ask 
myself  why,  if  the  rule  is  so  costly  to 
consumers,  it  has  been  endorsed  by 
every  major  consumer  organization, 
including  Consumer  Federation  of 
America.  Consumers  Union.  National 
Consumers*  League.  Congress  Watch. 
Center  for  Auto  Safety.  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons,  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Law  Center,  the 
United  States  Consumers'  Association, 
as  well  as  by  the  National  Association 
of  Attorneys  General.  Either  Peter- 
son. Virginia  Khauer,  and  Douglas 
Fraser  of  the  United  Autoworkers. 

Finally,  I  note  that  this  regulation  is 
so  reasonable  that  even  the  used-car 
industry  itself  endorsed  it  when  the 
industry  thought  the  PTC  might 
adopt  a  regulation  mandating  inspec- 
tions. 

I  urge  Congress  to  endorse,  and  not 
reject,  this  modest  regulation.  More 
consumers  than  ever  before  are  buying 
used  cars.  Our  job  should  be  to  protect 
the  public,  and  not  the  special  inter- 
ests of  a  group  with  the  worst  reputa- 
tion in  America  for  dishonesty  and  de- 
ception. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  O'Brien). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  to  support  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  amd  Commerce's  decision  to 
disapprove  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 


sion's rule  relating  to  the  saile  of  used 
motor  vehicles. 

I  have  approached  this  legislative 
matter  in  what  I  feel  is  a  correct  and 
responsible  manner.  I  have  listened  to 
my  constituents,  studied  the  reports 
and  recommendations  of  the  responsi- 
ble committee,  thoroughly  reviewed 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  matter  of 
May  18.  and  finally  sat  through  this 
House  debate. 

My  support  for  the  committee  reso- 
lution is  based  fundamentally  on  my 
belief  in  federalism.  That  the  awesome 
power  of  the  Pederad  Government 
should  reach  down  to  the  transaction 
of  a  sale  of  an  auto  is  repugnant  to  the 
concept  of  levels  of  government  carry- 
ing out  those  responsibilities  which 
are  clearly  within  their  jurisdiction 
and  within  their  competence. 

The  proposed  Pederad  Trade  Com- 
mission rule  is  an  attack  on  the  juris- 
diction and  competence  of  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  States.  I  served  in  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  for  10  years.  I 
was  active,  very  active  in  State  con- 
sumer legislation.  I  authored  legisla- 
tion there  to  require  written  estimates 
of  costs  of  repairs,  to  which  the  con- 
sumer had  to  agree.  Connecticut  does 
not  need  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to  tell  it  how  to  protect  its  con- 
sumers. The  Legislature  of  Connecti- 
cut is  elected  by  its  citizens  and  is  per- 
fectly capable  of  fashioning  consumer 
protection  legislation  for  those  citi- 
zens. 

Either  we  believe  in  the  concept  of 
federalism  or  we  do  not.  I  believe  that 
my  constituents  sent  me  to  this  Con- 
gress to  participate  in  stopping  first, 
and  then  reversing,  the  process  of  Na- 
tional Government  centralization. 
That  process,  ais  you  know,  has  been 
based  on  the  mistaken  notion  that 
Washington  knows  more  about  State 
and  local  problems,  and  is  in  a  far 
better  position  to  solve  State  and  local 
problems.  I  happen  to  have  great  faith 
in  the  judgment  amd  commonsense  of 
the  Connecticut  State  Legislature, 
when  it  comes  to  dealing  with  transac- 
tions of  a  business  nature  among  my 
State's  citizens. 

Having  here  a  choice  between  the 
Connecticut  Legislature  and  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission,  I  am  voting 
for  my  State  legislature. 

In  addition  to  the  principle  of  feder- 
alism, I  find  the  proposed  rule  itself  is 
deficient  on  technical  grounds.  Several 
of  my  colleagues  have  outlined  those 
problems  in  the  debate  thus  far.  par- 
ticularly the  defects  of  the  "disclosure 
of  defects"  section.  I  do  believe,  how- 
ever, that  these  difficulties  cam  be  per- 
fected at  the  State  level  should  those 
jurisdictions  choose  to  enact  protec- 
tions for  their  usedcar  buyers. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  during 
this  week  and  several  weeks  before  we 
have  t>een  talking  about  what  things 
are  at  the  top  on  our  list  of  priorities. 
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We  have  been  worried  about  the 
budget,  worried  about  interest  rates, 
gravely  concerned  about  unemploy- 
ment. Sometimes  the  equities  direct  us 
in  one  direction  and  sometimes  they 
move  us  In  another. 

D  1210 

What  brings  me  to  the  well  today  is 
the  dantfer  inherent  in  this  FTC  used- 
car  rule.  This  Is  a  high  priority  item.  I 
believe  that  the  idea  behind  this  rule 
is  good,  and  I  think  that  some  way  or 
another  we  can  develop  a  rule  that 
will  be  satisfactory.  I  commend  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  to  one  that 
has  been  crafted  by  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mao- 
IGAN).  It  has  great  promise,  and  it  may 
turn  out  to  be  one  we  can  live  with. 

Let  me  Just  talk  about  my  area.  In 
the  Midwest  today  in  my  region,  there 
are  65  Chevrolet  dealers  who  were  in 
business  a  year  ago:  they  are  not  in 
business  now.  Of  the  Ford  dealerships 
in  my  Midwest  region,  there  are  66 
Ford  dealerships  out  of  business  that 
were  in  business  a  year  ago.  In  Will 
County,  my  home  county,  we  had  30 
new-car  dealers  last  year;  we  now  have 
22,  and  those  that  are  in  business  now 
are  working  their  people  only  32  hours 
a  week.  Their  new-car  sales  have  been 
reduced  by  one-half;  their  used-car 
sales  are  keeping  them  barely  in  busi- 
ness. 

We  have  a  19.1  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  Will  County.  111.,  and  just 
recently  I  have  learned  that  we  are 
going  to  lose  many  more  Jobs  because 
of  a  Caterpillar  cutback  that  will  bring 
our  unemployment  rate  close  to  24  or 
25  percent. 

I  talked  to  my  dealers,  and  I  talked 
to  my  people,  and  I  have  come  down  to 
this  conclusion:  This  is  not  a  good 
rule.  This  rule  is  going  to  raise  prices: 
It  is  going  to  kill  off  more  dealerships: 
it  is  going  to  increase  unemployment, 
and  it  is  going  to  drive  the  market  for 
used  cars  into  the  private  one-on-one 
area  where  there  are  no  rules  at  all. 
The  building  industry  needs  our  help, 
so  does  the  automobile  industry.  This 
is  no  time  to  cut  the  used-car  business 
down.  It  is  keeping  our  dealers  alive, 
and  their  employees  as  well. 

I  think  when  we  talk  about  a  rule 
that  speaks  of  "known  defects"  or  de- 
fects that  "should  have  been  known," 
any  of  you  who  has  been  in  a  court- 
room know  or  should  know  that  this 
sort  of  "reasonable  man"  test  is  as 
broad  as  this  room.  You  approve  the 
rule  here,  and  you  will  reduce  used-car 
sales  by  dealers  50  percent.  You  are 
going  to  further  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rate,  and  wreck  what  remains  of 
the  automobile  retail  Industry.  Vote 
"yes"  to  veto  this  bad  rule. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Il- 
linois (Mrs.  Collins)  a  member  of  the 
full  committee. 
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Mrs.  OOLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  been  sitting  here  listening 
to  all  th^  debate  that  has  gone  on,  and 
I  have  Heard  Members  say  that  this  is 
going  tojraise  the  price  of  automobiles. 
I  have  Heard  my  dear  friend  from  my 
own  Stale  say  that  many  new  car  deal- 
erships are  going  out  of  business.  I 
have  he^rd  people  say  that  we  should 
have  inspections,  and  I  have  heard 
others  s|iy  we  should  not  have  inspec- 
tions. I  l^ave  heard  people  say  this  and 
that  aboiut  the  FTC  rule. 

Nowhere  have  I  heard  anyone  say 
that  used  car  dealers  ought  to  be  re- 
sponsible for  letting  the  consumer 
know  wbats  wrong  with  the  cars  that 
they  sell 

It  seems  to  me  that  something  is 
amiss  when  you  do  not  have  any  kind 
of  warmnty  or  when  you  have  no 
notion  at  all  of  what  you  are  buying. 
Somebody  said:  "The  consumer  can 
come  aling  and  kick  a  tire  by  way  of 
testing  the  vehicle.  If  that  blows  out, 
you  knotv  it  is  not  good."  If  you  buy  a 
used  cait,  you  need  some  kind  of  war- 
ranty, aind  I  think  used  car  dealers 
ought  t^  be  responsible  for  advising 
consumers  of  mechanical  defects  that 
they  know  exist  on  the  vehicles  they 
sell  as  used  car  dealers. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  think  one  of 
the  greatest  ironies  of  this  whole  pro- 
ceeding I  is  that  the  regulations  and 
guidelines  which  were  adopted  by  the 
Commislion  were  first  embraced  and 
advocated  by  the  same  industry 
groups  itrhich  now  urge  us  to  veto  the 
rule,      j 

In  19'f9  it  was  the  National  Inde- 
pendent: Automobile  Dealers  Associa- 
tion which  filed  comments  with  the 
Commission  urging  it  to  do  Just  what 
the  FTQ  finally  got  around  to  doing- 
reject  at  mandatory  inspection  rule  in 
favor  oft  a  known  defect  disclosure  re- 
quiremoit. 

Let  me  quote  what  they  said.  They 
said:      | 

Disclosure  of  significant  known  defects 
would  a«ure  that  consumers,  who  would 
possess  the  same  information  as  the  dealers 
about  th<  car's  condition  could  bargain  for  a 
reasonable  price,  and  warranty  coverage  to 
reflect  tlie  car's  known  mechanical  condi- 
tion. 

I  thirk  they  were  right  in  1979;  I 
think  they  are  wrong  now.  Perhaps 
sensing  a  deregulatory  mood  which 
they  cqn  exploit  to  avoid  even  the 
mildest  j  form  of  information  disclo- 
sure, tliey  have  retreated  from  their 
prior  advice  to  the  Commission  and 
are  claiming  that  the  very  same 
remedy  they  pushed  back  in  1979 
would  bring  disaster  to  their  business 
in  1982.1  How,  in  the  face  of  this  Incon- 
sistencjL  can  the  Congress  believe 
their  dire  predictions? 

In  igJBl,  used-car  sales  outnumber 
new-car  sales  almost  3  to  1.  With  the 
average  price  of  a  new  car  pushing 
$10,000.  consumers  are  turning  more 
and  mare  to  the  used-car  market  for 
their  pikmary  transportation  needs. 
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At  the  Cdngress  direction,  the  FTC 
initiated  a  r  ilemaking  over  5  years  ago 
to  see  if  thrre  were  basic  problems  in 
the  used-cai  industry  which  could  be 
addressed  t]  trough  some  form  of  con- 
sumer proti>ction  regulation.  During 
this  intensive  investigation,  which  in- 
cluded healings  in  6  cities,  and  the 
compilation  of  a  50,000  page  record, 
the  FTC  found  widespread  oral  mis- 
representations of  the  mechanical  con- 
dition of  used  cars  at  the  time  of  sale. 
In  addition  the  agency  found  that 
many  used-car  dealers  either  did  not 
disclose  what,  if  any,  warranty  cover- 
age they  offered  on  their  used  cars  or 
flat-out  misrepresented  the  scope  and 
nature  of  tnat  warranty  coverage. 

To  deal  with  these  serious  problems, 
the  Commission  formulated  and  con- 
sidered a  variety  of  remedies.  One  of 
which  was  |the  mandatory  inspection 
of  all  used  ()ars  prior  to  sale  with  a  re- 
quirement that  dealers  disclose  the  re- 
sults of  sucn  inspections  to  consumers. 
The  Commission  ultimately  rejected 
that  tough  remedy,  opting  Instead  for 
the  moderate  proposal  we  have  before 
us  today:  Tne  simple  requirement  that 
dealers  tell  consumers  about  any  of  52 
mechanical  jdefects  they  know  exist  in 
a  car.  What's  wrong  with  that?  Deal- 
ers have  noj  obligation  to  inspect  used 
cars  in  order  to  discover  these  defects: 
instead  the  rule  says  quite  clearly— 
and  the  Commission  has  repeated  this 
point  numerous  times— that  dealers 
are  only  ooligated  to  disclose  defects 
they  dlscov4r  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
their  busine 

The  mod^t  rule  issued  by  the  Com- 
mission has;  attracted  the  enthusiastic 
support  of  the  National  Association  of 
Attorneys  General,  the  major  organi- 
zation of  slate  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials who  must  cope  with  thousands  of 
complaints  From  used-car  buyers  on  a 
day-to-day  I  asls. 

The  rule  las  also  been  actively  sup- 
ported by  a  1  major  national  consumer 
organizations.  It  has  t>een  endorsed  by 
Virginia  Knauer,  consumer  adviser  to 
the  Presideht,  in  a  letter  to  Congress- 
man Flori<>  last  fall.  It  was  also  en- 
dorsed by  Douglas  Fraser,  head  of  the 
UAW,  in  hekrings  on  other  auto  indus- 
try issues  before  the  Subconunlttee  on 
Transportation  and  Tourism  this 
winter.        I 

The  rule  nas  attracted  unprecedent- 
ed media  atkention,  provoking  literally 
dozens  of  favorable  editorials  across 
the  country.  Should  we  vote  to  veto  it 
today,  we  oan  expect  a  renewed  wave 
of  commentary  about  the  power  of 
business  lobbies  in  the  current  Con- 
gress whicq  will  only  serve  to  further 
diminish  the  America  public's  faith  in 
the  Integrity  of  our  decisionmaking 
process.      J 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
60  and  to  allow  this  modest  consumer 
protection  nltiative  to  go  into  effect. 
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I  think  It  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
oppose  this  resolution  because  it  is  not 
a  good  one,  and  certainly  it  is  not  con- 
sumer-oriented or  respected. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Florio)  has  30  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Rosenthal). 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  rule. 

In  all  candor,  I  am  quite  embar- 
rassed that  the  House  at  this  time,  in 
our  agenda  of  important  matters  to 
consider,  is  considering  this  matter. 
We  are  spending  the  entire  week  on 
the  budget,  and  I  suspect  that  history 
will  remember  us  more  as  "the  used- 
car  Congress"  than  anything  else. 

I  think  one  of  the  problems  in  deal- 
ing with  this  rule  is  this:  I  am  curious 
as  to  how  many  Members  of  the  House 
have  bought  used  cars.  Have  we  had 
the  kinds  of  experience  that  our  con- 
stituents have  had?  How  many  Mem- 
bers have  been  in  a  similar  situation  as 
the  18  million  or  more  persons  who 
bought  used  cars  last  year? 

My  own  judgment,  after  having 
spent  a  number  of  years  in  a  modest 
effort  to  improve  the  consumer  legisla- 
tive climate  in  this  country,  is  that 
this  is  probably  the  most  violent  anti- 
consumer  action  the  House  has  ever 
considered.  In  a  matter  of  2  hours  pre- 
sumably, we  are  going  to  destroy  a 
vast  amount  of  work  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  done,  aside 
from  the  need  that  I  think  is  very  real. 
I  think  we  ought  to  be  very  much 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  had  hearings  In  six 
cities,  that  212  people  testified,  that 
there  were  1,681  comments  on  the  pro- 
posed rule,  that  the  transcript  consist- 
ed of  8,232  pages,  and  that  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  rule  is  a  balanced 
rule.  First  they  were  going  to  have  a 
mandatory  rule,  and  then  they  were 
going  to  have  a  voluntary  rule,  and 
then  they  had  what  I  considered  to  be 
a  very  balanced  rule. 

I  think  it  is  very,  very  wrong,  funda- 
mentally, grievously  wrong,  that  in  2 
hours  we  are  going  to  deal  with  an 
issue  that  a  responsible  Government 
agency  was  assigned  to  deal  with  and 
spent  some  5  or  6  years  working  out. 

I  happen  to  think  that  this  is  prob- 
ably the  worst  kind  of  legislation  en- 
deavor that  the  House  could  have  en- 
gaged in.  I  think  on  our  epitaph  for 
this  Congress,  the  fact  that  we  are  the 
"used  car  Congress"  will  be  long  re- 
membered by  many  more  than  those 
who  are  here  today. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  about  one 
situation  that  the  gentleman  from 
Cormecticut  (Mr.  Moptett)  referred  to 
that  happened  in  my  own  county  of 


Queens  in  New  York  City.  The  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Consumer 
Affairs  initiated  an  investigation  into 
the  wisdom  of  this  rule,  and  as  part  of 
that  investigation  he  sent  study  teams 
out  to  inquire  into  12  test  cases. 

In  each  1  of  the  12  cases,  all  of 
which  took  place  in  my  own  communi- 
ty, an  investigator  posing  as  a  prospec- 
tive used-car  buyer  arranged  with  a 
salesman  to  take  a  car  to  an  electronic 
diagnostic  center.  After  the  inspection, 
the  investigator  returned  the  car  to 
the  dealership,  the  used-car  dealer,  re- 
porting that  he,  the  investigator,  did 
not  want  the  car.  In  each  case  the  in- 
vestigator showed  the  salesman  a  copy 
of  the  diagnostic  test  report  and  re- 
viewed the  defects  one  by  one  as  they 
were  described  in  the  report. 

Later  on  that  same  day.  another  an- 
other investigator  posing  as  a  prospec- 
tive buyer  came  back  to  the  same  deal- 
ership and  expressed  an  interest  in  the 
same  car  that  had  been  evaluated  by 
the  electronic  diagnostic  center.  The 
investigator  inquired  both  generally 
and  specifically— that  is,  the  prospec- 
tive buyer-investigator— about  defects 
in  the  car.  and  in  almost  every  case 
the  salesmen  who  was  selling  the  car 
and  who  knew  about  the  defects  mini- 
mized or  did  not  say  anything  about  it. 
In  all  12  cases  a  substantial  number 
of  defects  were  revealed  by  the  diag- 
nostic tests.  Approximate  repair  costs 
ranged  from  $150  to  $650  per  car  and 
averaged  nearly  $400  a  car.  Every 
single  1  of  the  12  vehicles,  according  to 
the  electronic  diagnostic  test,  was 
shown  to  have  defects  in  the  braking 
and  fuel  systems.  Numerous  other 
problems  with  alinement.  lights,  igni- 
tion, suspension,  tires,  transmission, 
lubricating,  and  cooling  systems  were 
discovered. 

In  9  of  the  12  test  cases,  the  sales- 
man neither  revealed  that  the  car  had 
been  tested  nor  described  the  major 
defects  shown  by  the  diagnostic  test. 
In  three  of  the  cases  the  salesman  did 
admit  to  one  or  two  obvious  defects  in 
the  car  but  claimed  that  they  knew  of 
no  other  problems  with  the  car,  after 
having  seen  the  diagnostic  report.  In 
only  two  cases  in  the  report  were  the 
salesmen  frank  about  the  defects  in 
the  car,  and  these  cars  were  in  sub- 
stantially better  condition  than  the 
other  cars  in  the  study.  In  one  case,  a 
different  salesman  handled  the  cus- 
tomer in  the  afternoon  than  was 
present  in  the  morning,  making  It  im- 
possible for  the  Department  to  be  sure 
that  he  had  knowledge  of  the  diagnos- 
tic test  results. 

The  net  result  of  all  this  is  that  18.7 
million  persons  need  some  help.  These 
CKTS  do  not  have  to  be  examined  if  the 
dealer  does  not  want  them  to  be  exam- 
ined. If  he  wants  to  examine  them— 
and  that  sticker  costs  18  cents— if  he 
wants  to  examine  them  and  sell  a 
quality  car  and  have  the  consumer 
have    confidence    in    his    dealership. 


then  he  examines  them  and  reveals 
the  defects  the  examination  finds,  and 
somehow  together,  between  the  dealer 
and  the  prospective  customer,  they  re- 
solve the  deal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  absolutely 
absurd  resolution,  and  it  should  be 
voted  down. 

D  1220 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Taylor). 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  come 
to  the  well  to  make  some  remarks  as  a 
former  automobile  dealer.  I  know  that 
is  looked  upon  with  disdain  by  some  of 
my  attorney  friends  here  but  I  would 
simply  say  that  there  were  22  attor- 
neys either  indicted  or  found  guilty  in 
Watergate  and  not  1  car  dealer  that  I 
know  of. 

I  did  spend  22  years  in  the  automo- 
bile business  as  a  Ford  dealer.  I  am  no 
longer  in  the  automobile  business  but 
I  think  I  have  some  knowledge  of 
what  the  automobile  business  is  all 
about  and  what  really  goes  on  down  at 
the  forks  of  the  creek  in  this  great  in- 
dustry that  provides  jobs  and  opportu- 
nities for  millions  of  Americans  and 
serves  so  well  the  motoring  public  of 
our  Nation. 

I  will  not  recount  what  has  been  said 
about  the  ailing  automobile  industry. 
We  all  know  we  are  in  trouble.  We 
know  that  we  have  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work.  We  know  we  have 
our  car  dealers  closing  their  doors, 
with  people  being  laid  off,  and  we 
know  that  it  is  wreaking  havoc  upon  a 
good  segment  of  our  economy. 

But  I  would  simply  say  this,  that 
this  is  an  anticonsumer  regulation.  I 
sincerely  believe  that.  Let  me  say 
when  the  average  person  decides  they 
are  going  to  buy  a  new  car  they  will 
get  together,  momma  and  daddy  will 
talk  it  over,  and  they  decide  we  have 
50,000  miles  on  our  car,  we  probably 
would  be  better  off  to  trade  that  car 
off  and  get  a  new  one  because  there  is 
a  chance  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend 
some  money  on  the  old  car.  So  they  go 
into  the  new  car  dealer  and  they  say 
to  him,  "as  far  as  we  know  this  car  is 
all  right,  it  is  performing  good.  But  we 
think  it  would  pay  us  to  buy  a  new 
one."  That  is  what  generally  motivates 
people  to  buy  new  cars,  to  prevent  ex- 
pensive repairs  on  their  old  car. 

So  the  dealer  trades  with  them  and 
they  pay  him  the  difference,  the  used 
car  is  a  substantial  amount  of  the  pay- 
ment on  the  new  automobile.  No 
doubt,  this  used  car  allowance  will  be 
much  less  if  this  regulation  is  allowed 
to  stand.  Is  this  good  for  the  con- 
sumer? 

They  go  on  down  the  road.  The 
dealer  inspects  the  used  car,  and  they 
do  inspect  them  in  practically  every 
State  because  State  laws  require  in- 
spections of  used  automobiles  before 
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resale.  The  dealer  repairs  any  defects 
revealed  by  the  inspection.  He  puts 
the  inspection  certificate  on  it,  and  set 
it  on  the  lot.  not  knowing  whether 
anything  is  wrong  with  the  car  or  not 
that  was  not  evident  In  the  prescribed 
State  safety  inspection. 

Somebody  comes  in  and  buys  that 
car.  3  months  later  the  transmission 
goes  out.  The  used  car  buyer  then 
comes  bacli'and  says  "You  knew  that 
transmission  was  bad." 

That  is  where  the  donnybrook  starts 
because  they  will  have  to  go  Into  liti- 
gation to  resolve  the  dispute  and  it 
will  be  costly. 

Friends.  I  am  going  to  say  to  you 
today  I  do  not  believe  we  have  all  the 
problems  with  the  horror  stories  that 
have  been  pointed  out  here  today  In 
this  business. 

I  was  in  the  car  business  for  22 
years,  the  new  car  business.  I  sold  a  lot 
of  used  cars.  I  have  never  in  that  22 
years  had  one  complaint  from  one 
used  car  buyer  that  I  was  not  able  to 
resolve. 

The  dealers  that  do  not  resolve  le- 
gitimate complaints  are  not  there  in 
business  anymore. 

Let  me*  say  this,  the  best  protection 
in  the  world  that  the  consumers  of 
this  Nation  have  is  the  free  enterprise 
system  and  the  free  marketplace.  In 
my  Judgment  this  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  that  concept. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment  and 
his  experience.  But  in  my  opinion  he 
has  made  the  case  for  this  rule. 

The  gentleman  has  indicated  there 
Is  great  knowledge  on  the  part  of  the 
used-car  dealer  and  all  we  are  saying  Is 
he  should  provide  that  knowledge  he 
has  to  the  seller.  If  we  are  going  to 
talk  about  the  free  enterprise  system 
and  the  marketplace,  that  presupposes 
two  relatively  equal  participants  in  the 
transaction. 

This  is  disclosure.  This  causes  no 
new  cause  of  action.  This  is  not  going 
to  in  any  way  provide  a  buyer  with  a 
new  cause  of  action  to  go  into  the 
courts. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  Is  have  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  spell  out 
that  minimal  standard  that  should 
prevail  so  that  both  parties  should 
have  access  to  the  same  information. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  made  a 
very  valuable  contribution  but  the 
contribution  weighs  on  the  side  of 
having  this  minimal  standard  the  gen- 
tleman makes  very  clear  is  already  the 
standard  with  most  dealers,  and  most 
of  the  dealers  Eu-e  good  dealers. 

We  are  trying  to  provide  that  protec- 
tion for  that  small  minority  of  dealers, 
protection  against  those  people  that 
do  not  follow  the  practices  the  gentle- 
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man  ha^  followed  as  a  regular  course 
of  business. 

I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  ffom  New  Jersey,  and  I  do  not 
questloni  his  sincerity  in  what  he  is 
trying  to  do  here,  but  the  point  that 
for  the  ualer  to  tell  what  he  knows  is 
one  thidg.  But  it  is  what  he  did  not 
know  that  turns  out  to  be  the  problem 
for  the  used-car  buyer  and  the  devel- 
opments that  will  ensue.  All  of  the 
problems  are  going  to  be  caused  in  re- 
solving Ithe  litigations  that  will  un- 
doubtedly result  as  an  irate  customer 
comes  b>ck  and  say,  "You  knew  this," 
and  the  dealer  say,  "I  did  not  know  it." 

Maybe  he  did  not.  Probably  did  not. 
How  Is  that  going  to  be  resolved?  By 
the  coul'ts  and  both  consumers  and 
hoards  ( f  lawyers  at  great  expense  to 
dealers. 

Most  dealers,  legitimate  dealers, 
offer  us(  d-car  guarantees.  I  would  cer- 
tainly SI  pport  a  regulation  that  would 
say  that  the  guarantee,  if  any  must  be 
posted  o  1  the  car.  whether  It  is  the  SO- 
SO,  as  m  )st  of  them  are,  or  whether  It 
is  60-40  or  75-2S  or  whether  it  is  the 
monkey  guarantee  where  the  dealer 
says  if  It  changes  into  a  monkey,  catch 
it,  it  is  your  monkey,  we  ought  to  be 
able  to  (  ass  legislation  to  write  regula- 
tions thi  ,t  would  do  that.  Without  get- 
ting into  the  can  of  worms  this  regula- 
tion con  ,ains,  I  believe  that  this  regu- 
lation ti  tat  has  been  promulgated  is 
anticonsjmer  and  antibusiness.  I  cer- 
tainly 0|  pose  it  and  support  the  adop- 
tion of  t  lis  resolution. 

Mr.  Lf]E.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balajice  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FiORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minu  es  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  ( Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  O]  (ERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  G  JCKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman t  'om  Miimesota. 

Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  lupport  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commisiion's  used  car  rule.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  60  would  veto 
the  FTC's  rule  regarding  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles.  Much  concern 
has  beeh  expressed  about  this  rule, 
but  frankly,  after  thinking  this  issue 
through;  carefully,  I  find  that  it  is 
clear  In  purpose,  straightforward  in  its 
application,  and,  most  Important,  fair 
to  consumers. 

Here  K  how  the  rule  would  operate: 
the  rulej  would  require  dealers  to  affix 
a  stlckef  to  the  window  of  a  used  car 
disclosing  all  guarantees  offered  and 
all  major  defects  known.  The  FTC  rule 
does  not  require  dealers  to  offer  war- 
ranties, iior  does  It  require  them  to  in- 
spect trtelr  cars  for  defects.  The  rule 
merely  requires  that  if  the  dealer 
knows  t^at  certain  identified  defects 
exist  in  -t  car,  he  must  pass  that  infor- 
mation I  tn  to  the  consumer. 

Dealeis  have  complained  that  the 
rule  is  \  nf  air  because  it  would  not  be 
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applicable  yi  private  sales.  An  FTC 
study  showed,  however,  that  most  con- 
sumers were  getting  a  greater  amount 
of  accurate  information  from  private 
sellers  thari  from  dealers.  I  also  feel 
this  rule  w  11  reduce  the  number  of 
private  sales.  When  consumers  have 
confidence  t  hat  they  can  get  accurate 
warranty  ar  d  defect  information  from 
dealers,  thei^  will  be  more  Inclined  to 
buy  from  th  ;m. 

Supporters  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  SO  maintain  that  the  pro- 
posed rule  would  result  in  increased 
costs  to  deai  ers  and  Increased  prices  to 
consumers.  Dealers  are  arguing  that 
the  actual  cost  of  Inspections  may  be 
as  much  as  $100  per  car  and  that  the 
additional  C(  >sts  of  the  rule  may  add  as 
much  as  $2  SO  to  the  price  of  a  used 
car.  The  rile,  however,  specifically 
states  that  r  o  Inspections  are  required. 
Under  this  jule,  dealers  would  only  be 
required  to  post  a  window  sticker  in- 
forming coosumers  about  the  exist- 
ence and  e}dtent  of  warranty  coverage 
for  the  car  and  the  existence  of  any 
mechanical  defects  In  the  car's  major 
system.  Furihermore.  the  FTC  rule  is 
clear  that  no  dealer  can  be  prosecuted 
for  not  Insoecting  a  used  car.  Assum- 
ing, as  the! FTC  has  estimated,  that 
the  cost  ofl  the  sticker  is  about  18 
cents,  the  total  cost  should  not  exceed 
SO  cents  per  car. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  rule  provides 
consumers  \^lth  the  fair  and  just  pro- 
tection thef  deserve.  In  fsujt.  Senate 
ConcurrentlResolution  80  is  the  type 
of  rule  tne  National  Independent 
Automobile]  Dealers  Association  pro- 
posed In  February  1979.  The  NIADA 
said  at  thai  time  "that  a  beneficial 
balance  in  consumer  and  dealer  knowl- 
edge can  b4  achieved  by  means  of  a 
rule  requiring  a  window  sticker  which 
would  disclose  both  significant  known 
defects  and  defects  discovered  during 
any  State-rpquired  safety  inspection. 
By  'significant  known  defects."  we 
mean  all  defects  which  the  dealer  is 
personally  aware  of  other  than  comes- 
defects."  The  FTC  rule  re- 
quires no  riore  than  precisely  what 
NIADA  recommended.  Under  these 
circumstanoss.  I  fall  to  see  how  dealer- 
ships are  g<  Ing  to  be  hurt  financially 
by  the  proposed  rule.  On  the  contrary. 
I  think  th(fy  will  be  helped  by  in- 
creased consumer  confidence  in  their 
jsed  car  purchase, 
will  make  an  important 
the  buyer-seller  relation- 
of  the  time-honored, 
"Caveat  emptor"— buyer 
sales  will  be  on  the 
'buyer  be  informed."  In- 
formed purchase  of  an  item  so  impor- 
tant as  a  secondhand  car  is  not  too 
much  to  afk;  in  fact,  buyers  might 
i  a  minimum  requirement, 
colleagues  to  support  the 
FTC  rule  aiid  vote  against  the  resolu- 
tion of  disai  iproval. 


prospective 
This  rule 
change   in 
ship.    Instep 
adage 

beware— future 
basis    of 


consider  it 
I  urge  my 
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Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  reminded  of  what  Senator  Dirk- 
SEN  once  said:  "I  am  a  man  of  principle 
and  my  first  principle  is  flexibility." 

I  originally  cosponsored  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  I  was  convinced 
that  the  regulation  required  inspec- 
tion. I  was  convinced  by  the  propo- 
nents of  the  veto  that  the  regulation 
required  dealer  inspections  and  also 
created  a  new  Federal  cause  of  action, 
which  I  luiow  now  are  not  true.  Thus. 
I  was  flexible  enough  to  realize  that 
my  early  support  of  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  was  Incorrect. 

The  Buyers  Guide  referred  to  in  the 
proposed  FTC  rule  itself  has  specific 
language  which  indicates.  No.  1.  that 
you  can  ask  the  dealer  to  have  the 
used  car  inspected  by  your  mechanic 
on  or  off  the  lot.  In  addition,  the 
Buyers  Guide  says  there  may  be  de- 
fects that  are  unknown  to  the  dealer. 
Both  of  these  provisions  In  the  Buyers 
Guide  make  it  abundantly  clear  that 
there  is  no  inspection  required  by  the 
dealer. 

Our  own  State  of  Kansas  has  a  law 
which  is  even  more  stringent  than 
what  this  regulation  would  do.  In 
Kansas,  a  used  car  dealer  cannot  sell 
cars  "as  is."  That  would  be  allowed 
under  this  regulation. 

But  what  started  me  to  rethink  my 
position  in  this  issue  was  a  letter  from 
the  Sedgwich  County  District  Attor- 
ney's Office  which  told  me  that  over 
one-half  of  all  consumer  complaints  in 
my  area  were  related  to  purchases  of 
used  cars  and.  I  am  also  advised,  that 
the  largest  single  area  of  consumer 
complaints  in  the  United  States  relat- 
ed to  purchases  uf  used  cars. 

If  that  is  the  case,  this  issue  is  a 
broad  national  problem.  And  I  am  con- 
vinced that  while  the  FTC's  rule  is  not 
perfect,  it  is  a  reasonable  rule  and  I 
think  it  is  one  that  ought  to  be  ap- 
proved. 

But  let  me  move  on  to  the  broader 
subject,  the  whole  issue  of  legislative 
veto.  This  veto,  which  I  originally 
sponsored,  clearly  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  all  regulations,  any  agency 
may  promulgate  pursuant  to  congres- 
sional statute.  The  legislative  veto  will 
make  milktoast  regulations  the  only 
ones  that  will  ever  be  approved.  Any 
regulation  that  has  any  teeth  in  it  at 
all  will  be  fought  by  some  well-heeled 
interest  group  with  many  campaign 
contributions,  with  a  strong  lobbying 
army.  Clearly,  a  case  study  is  the  issue 
at  hand;  the  used  car  rule.  Clearly,  the 
used  car  dealers  have  contributed 
great  amoimts  of  money  to  congres- 
sional candidates.  That  is  their  legal 
and  constitutional  right.  But  just  as 
clearly,  the  legislative  veto  will 
become  much  more  frequently  used 
and  successful  of  such  groups,  their 
political  action  committees,  exercise 
their  political  clout  to  veto  regula- 
tions. 


What  will  always  prevail  in  rule- 
making with  a  legislative  veto  will  be 
the  lowest  common  denominator,  and 
that  really  worries  me  in  this  process 
because  there  ought  to  be  some  inde- 
pendence within  the  regulatory  bodies 
to  try  to  provide  what  is  t>est  for  the 
common  good. 

My  colleague  from  Washington.  Mr. 
SwiP-r  said  if  we  vote  on  the  merits  of 
the  FTC  rule  we  ought  to  vote  on  a 
stronger  used  car  rule.  I  would  say  if 
my  colleagues  have  a  legislative  veto 
on  all  agency  actions  there  will  never 
be  a  stronger  rule  than  this  one.  I  will 
assure  them  of  that. 

The  only  rules  that  will  come  back 
will  be  much  weaker,  if  we  approve 
anything  at  all. 

There  is  a  lot  of  rumbling  on  the 
floor  where  people  are  saying  this  pro- 
posed rule  is  not  a  bad  rule  but  "I 
cannot  vote  for  it  because  I  am  com- 
mitted to  the  used  car  dealers."  I  was 
committed,  too,  to  my  used  car  dealers 
earlier  on. 

But  I  think  that  the  rule  is  a  good 
one.  It  ought  to  be  approved.  Most 
used  car  dealers  are  honest,  and  the 
rule  will  help  the  industry  and  it  will 
insure  that  in  this  very  sick  economy, 
when  the  used  car  market  is  probably 
stronger  than  the  new  car  market, 
that  people  will  have  the  assurance 
that  with  the  car  they  are  getting, 
there  is  some  reasonable  modicum  of 
disclosure. 

That  is  all  the  rule  requires,  and  I 
urge  its  approval  and  a  "no"  vote  on 
the  resolution  of  disapproval. 
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Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  remarks.  He 
is  doing  the  right  thing.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  see  other  Members,  as  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RiNALDO)  indicated,  trying  to  cover 
their  tracks  by  coming  up  here  with 
some  flimsy  substitute,  and  I  do  not 
think  it  is  going  to  wash.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  doing  just  the  right 
thing,  and  I  congratulate  him. 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingeix).  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  being  couched  as  a  great  consumer 
battle  and  as  protection  of  the  con- 
sumers against  fraud  by  the  used  car 
dealers. 

If  there  is  fraud  here,  it  Is  fraud  in 
the  used  car  rule.  If  there  is  fraud 
here,  it  is  in  giving  appearances,  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  used  car.  of  protec- 
tion which  in  fact  does  not  exist.  If 
there  is  fraud  here,  it  is  in  having  rep- 


resentations made  to  this  body  that 
this  is  going  to  help  the  consumer  and 
improve  his  prospects  of  buying  a  used 
car  which  will  t>e  satisfactory  to  his 
purposes  at  a  price  which  is  fair. 

In  point  of  fact,  each  State— and  I 
am  unaware  of  any  that  does  not  have 
such  a  law— has  a  law  which  deals  with 
the  subject  matter  of  the  used  car 
rule.  Each  State's  law  is  stronger  and 
better  and  is  crafted  according  to  the 
unique  needs,  as  perceived  by  the  leg- 
islative bodies  of  the  States,  of  the 
citizens  of  that  particular  State. 

Now,  one  must  ask  what  is  really  in 
the  rule.  The  rule  says  if  the  seller  of 
a  used  car  desires,  he  may  give  a  war- 
ranty. If  he  desires  not,  he  need  not. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  what  would  be 
the  effect  of  this  with  regard  to  State 
law.  Presumably  there  would  be  a  nice 
question  of  conflict  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  rule  pre- 
vails or  whether  the  State  statute  pre- 
vails. 

But  the  rule  also  says  something 
else.  The  dealer  may  sell  "as  is,"  If  he 
chooses.  And  then  it  says  that  if  there 
are  major  known  defects  in  any  of  the 
52  systems  in  the  automobile  known 
by  the  dealer,  that  they  must  be  iden- 
tified and  must  be  made  available  in 
writing  for  the  purchaser.  It  says  that 
the  purchaser  has  the  right  to  have 
the  car  inspected  on  the  lot  by  a  third 
person  or  he  has  the  option,  if  he  can 
work  it  out,  of  having  that  vehicle  in- 
spected off  the  lot.  In  most  instances, 
that  is  required  or  permitted  by  the 
State  law. 

What  is  wrong  with  the  rule?  First 
of  all.  it  has  been  so  watered  down  it 
really  does  not  do  very  much  to  pro- 
tect the  consumers.  In  point  of  fact,  it 
does  rather  less  than  that  which  is 
available  to  the  consumer  under  exist- 
ing State  law. 

But  then  one  must  ask  what  is  the 
real  defect  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
consumer  in  this  proposal?  First  of  all. 
it  has  a  strong  potential  of  engrafting 
upon  our  laws  a  new  provision  where- 
by, although  purporting  to  say  that 
the  seller  need  not  inspect,  because  of 
his  requirement  to  disclose  known  de- 
fects, the  dealer  must  literally  engage 
in  inspection  of  the  automobile  to  as- 
certain whether  or  not  in  those  52  sys- 
tems on  the  car  there  is  a  defect. 

Now.  the  practical  effect  of  this  is 
going  to  be  that  dealers  are  simply 
going  to  pay  less  for  used  cars  because 
they  are  going  to  feel  that  they  are 
going  to  have  to  Inspect  to  avoid  litiga- 
tion or  lawsuits  under  this  particular 
provision,  because  their  lawyers  are 
going  to  tell  them,  "You  Ijetter  in- 
spect, and  you  better  be  prepared  to 
disclose  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
defect." 

And  so  when  a  car  comes  in  to  a 
dealer's  lot.  that  dealer  is  going  to  be 
compelled  to  look  at  the  car  and  in- 
spect it  carefully,  to  find  out  whether 
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or  not  there  are  defects  in  those  sys- 
tems, because  he,  according  to  the 
advice  he  is  going  to  get  from  his  law- 
yers, he  has  got  to  disclose  defects  in 
that  area. 

Now,  a  used  car  dealer  makes  money 
two  ways.  He  makes  money  on  the 
purchase  price.  This  is  going  to  beat 
down  the  purchase  price  to  the  con- 
sumer. He  makes  money  also  on  the 
sale.  That  is  going  to  inflate  the  pur- 
chase price  to  the  buyer.  The  end  con- 
sequence is  that  there  are  going  to  be 
a  good  deal  fewer  cars  sold  by  reputa- 
ble dealers  who  now  give  warranties, 
and  more  sold  by  the  fly-by-nights. 
And  it  is  going  to  mean  that  it  will  be 
harder  to  sell  a  car  to  a  used  car 
dealer. 

Interestingly  enough,  the  conse- 
quences are  going  to  be  that  the 
person  who  will  really  get  it  in  the 
neck,  out  of  this  rule,  is  going  to  be 
the  consumer.  He  is  going  to  get  less 
when  he  tries  to  sell.  He  is  going  to 
have  a  much  smaller  market  of  used 
car  dealers.  The  rule  is  going  to  en- 
courage fly-by-nights.  It  is  going  to  en- 
courage individual  sales  because  prices 
are  going  to  be  lower  to  the  individual 
who  wishes  to  sell  to  a  used  car  dealer, 
and  the  price  to  the  buyer  of  a  used 
car  from  a  reputable  dealer  is  going  to 
be  higher. 

The  end  result  of  this  rule  is  going 
to  be  that  the  individual  consumer  is 
going  to  be  worse  off  than  before. 

This  proposal  was  studied  very  care- 
fully. It  was  rejected  twice  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
after  fair  discussion,  debate,  and 
lengthy  hearings.  It  has  been  rejected 
by  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
an  almost  overwhelming  vote,  on  the 
clear  grounds  that  it  does  not  benefit 
the  consumer  but,  rather,  that  it  im- 
poses excessive  burdens  upon  an  in- 
dustry that  right  now  has  what  every- 
one recognizes  are  real  problems. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigan). 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  Just  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  today  in  sup- 
port of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
60.  which  invokes  a  congressional  veto 
of  the  Federal  Trade  Commission's  so- 
called  used  car  regulation. 

This  resolution  represents  a  mile- 
stone in  a  historic  process.  It  is  the 
first  significant  test  of  the  new  two- 
House  veto  procedure  for  PTC  rules. 
Over  the  past  few  years,  it  has  become 
obvious  that  there  is  an  urgent  need 
for  congressional  oversight  and  reform 
of  the  Federal  regulatory  process.  No- 
where in  the  vast  realm  of  the  Federal 


bureauc!  acy  is  the  need  for  congres- 
sional S4  rutiny  better  illustrated  than 
with  re  ipect  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commis  lion. 

Many  have  suggested  that  this  par- 
ticular I  esolution  is  a  result  of  a  mas- 
sive lob  lying  campaign  by  the  used 
car  deal  ers.  and  that  passage  of  the 
resolutii  n  will  subject  consumers  to 
the  da  iger  of  purchasing  unsafe 
motor  v(  hides. 

Mr.  C  lairman,  I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Hoi|5e  companion  measure  of  the 
resoluti<)n  we  are  considering  today, 
but  I  cosponsored  the  resolution 
before  Ij  received  even  one  phone  call 
or  letteit  from  a  used  car  dealer  in  my 
district.  I  made  my  decision  based  on 
what  I  t)elieve  is  a  total  defiance  of 
congressional  intent  by  the  FTC. 
Moreov<  r,  I  strongly  believe  that 
should  1  he  PTC  used  car  rule  be  im- 
plement ;d,  consumers  would  be  the  ul- 
timate li  >sers. 

When  Congress  enacted  the  Magnu- 
son-Moa^  Act  in  1974,  it  directed  the 
PTC  to  I  initiate  a  rule  in  connection 
with  th^  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles. 
Congrea^  simply  intended  to  require 
dealers  ^o  disclose  to  a  customer  that  a 
used  cai*  was  being  sold  without  a  war- 
ranty, a  id  if  a  warranty  were  given,  to 
disclose  the  nature,  extent,  and  limita- 
tions of  the  warranty.  However,  what 
the  FTC  has  proposed  goes  far  beyond 
what  Cc  ngress  specified,  and  would  re- 
quire de  ilers  to  be  aware  of  the  condi- 
tion of  12  items  on  the  car.  Although 
the  FT<  I  does  not  require  inspections, 
it  wouU  be  impossible  for  an  honest 
dealer  t )  sell  a  used  car  without  thor- 
oughly :  nspecting  it. 

For  e:  :ample.  If  a  dealer  has  a  used 
vehicle  that  leans  to  one  side  when 
viewed  :  rom  the  front,  it  is  obvious  to 
anyone  that  a  defect  exists  in  the  ve^ 
hide,  liut  this  condition  could  be 
caused  >y  any  of  the  defects  included 
within  he  52  listed  in  the  rule  or  by 
other  tl  lings  such  as  a  broken  spring, 
damage  to  the  frame,  a  broken  shock, 
or  daia  ige  to  the  vehicle's  structure. 
The  on  y  possible  way  for  a  dealer  to 
know  w^ich  defect  is  causing  the  car 
to  leanl  is  to  inspect  the  vehicle.  He 
cannot  just  state  that  the  car  leans  to 
one  si(E.  He  must  find  the  precise 
cause  al  the  defect  and  list  it.  If  he 
does  no   he  is  subject  to  a  $10,000  fine. 

Neith  >r  the  Magnuson-Moss  Act  nor 
the  leg  slative  history  authorizes  the 
¥^C  to  promulgate  any  known  defect 
disclosu  re  rule  for  dealer  sales  of  used 
motor  \  ehicles.  The  clear  intent  of  the 
law  is  .0  require  warranty  disclosure 
only.  T)  prove  my  point,  I  would  like 
to  cite  fihe  language  from  the  act: 

The  COtninission  shall  initiate  within  one 
year  aftf r  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
a  rulemi  Jiing  proceeding  dealing  with  war- 
ranties ind  warranty  practices  in  connec- 
tion wit  1  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles 
and,  to  1  he  extent  necessary  to  supplement 
the  pro  .ections  offered  the  consumer  by 
this  titl( .  shall  prescribe  rules  dealing  with 
such  wa  rranties  and  practices.  In  prescrib- 


und^r  this  subsection,  the  commis- 

any  authority  it  may  have 

or  other  law  and.  in  addi- 

require  disclosure   that  a  used 
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Mr.  Chaiiman,  this  law  clearly  di- 
rects the  P^  'C  to  implement  a  rule  re- 
vealing whether  or  not  a  car  is  being 
sold  with  a  [warranty,  and  if  not.  why 
not. 

No  one  in  {this  Chamber  would  argue 
that  consun  ers  should  not  be  protect- 
ed from  uns  crupulous  used  car  dealers 
and  the  obvious  danger  presented  by 
the  sale  of  a  seriously  defective  car. 
However.  th(e  PTC  rule  is  poorly  draft- 
ed and  represents  perhaps  the  vaguest 
legal  language  I  have  ever  seen.  It  will 
create  a  lawlyer's  paradise  and  will  not 
solve  the  problem  of  consumers.  Be- 
cause the  FJTC  rule  does  not  explicitly 
require  an  inspection  of  a  used  car  by 
the  dealer,  a  dealer  can  check  that,  as 
far  as  he  knows,  all  52  items  listed  by 
the  FTC  are  fine.  If.  perhaps.  2  days 
after  the  sale  of  the  car.  the  buyer  dis- 
covers that]  the  oil  is  leaking,  the 
dealer  woulp  be  completely  protected 
because  he  jcould  say  that  he  did  not 
know  about:  the  defects  and  was  not 
required  to  Inspect. 

In  addition,  the  FTC  rule  would 
create  eno-mous  paperwork.  Every 
time  a  used  car  is  sold  through  a 
dealer— and  I  might  add,  only  about 
50  percent  of  them  are  sold  through 
dealers— this  FTC  rule  will  require  at 
least  two  or  three  legal-sized  docu- 
ments adde  1  to  the  used  car  sale  con- 
tract. 

What  will  be  the  end  result  of  all  of 

this?  Consumers  will  end  up  paying  a 

of  a  used  car,  taxpayers 

ith  the  cost  of  additional 
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f  ul  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
will  follow  the  lead  of  the 

ch  approved  Senate  Con- 
lution  60  last  week. 
GAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
e  attention  of  the  distin- 


guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Transportation  and  Commerce. 
I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  that 
my  interest!  in  this  has  been  prompted 
somewhat  py  the  fact  that  over  a  20- 
year  periodl  of  time  I  operated  a  busi- 
ness that  operated  not  only  fleets  of 
automobiles  as  taxicabs,  but  also  was 
engaged  in  jthe  leasing  of  cars  on  both 


a  daily  anc 


20-year  period  of  time  I  have  operated 
something  !ln  excess  of  1.000  automo- 
biles. I  am  very  interested  in  how  this 
business  oi  disclosing  defects  is  sup- 
posed to  work.  If  I  could  engage  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  in  a  collo- 
quy, there  are  a  couple  of  questions 
that  I  wou]  d  like  to  ask  him  about  the 
proposed  n  Je. 


annual  basis,  and  in  that 


At  the  outset  I  would  also  like  to  say 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  assem- 
bled here  that  I  have  the  greatest  re- 
spect for  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey,  the  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  and  I  realize  that  he  is 
defending  something  here  that  is  not 
authored  by  him,  and  I  suspect  that  if 
it  had  been  authored  by  him,  some  of 
the  criticisms  I  might  voice  might  not 
lie  well  against  it. 

But  at  the  outset,  if  I  may.  I  would 
like  to  know,  with  regard  to  the  exam- 
ple of  the  rear  end  of  the  automobile, 
or  the  differential  that  we  discussed 
before,  how  exactly  a  dealer  is  sup- 
posed to  distinguish  between  a  noise 
being  caused  by  a  bad  differential  and 
a  noise  being  caused  by  a  bad  axle 
bearing,  and  what  exactly  would  he  be 
required  to  disclose? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  knows  as  a  result 
of  our  prior  conversations  on  this  very 
matter,  the  standard  which  is  accepted 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
particularly  in  light  of  its  public  state- 
ment of  enforcement  proceedings,  is 
the  same  standards  that  were  adopted 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation test  protocols,  and  they  have 
been  incorporated  by  reference  into 
the  enforcement  policy. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  what  it  is 
we  are  talking  about  is  disclosure  of 
those  things  that  the  dealer  comes  to 
know  in  the  ordinary  course  of  his 
business. 

In  the  5  years  of  the  testimony  that 
we  have,  mechanics  have  testified  on  a 
number  of  occasions,  and  we  in  our  2 
days  of  hearings  had  mechanics  come 
forward  and  testify  that  they  will  have 
no  difficulty,  in  fact,  making  the  de- 
terminations as  to  what  is  to  be  dis- 
closed and  what  is  not  to  be  disclosed. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  A  Cadillac  dealer  in 
Mr.  O'Brien's  hometown  took  into  his 
own  garage  2  weeks  ago  a  Buick  sta- 
tion wagon  with  a  noise  in  the  rear 
end.  The  mechanic  said  it  was  an  axle 
bearing,  and  the  service  manager  said 
it  was  a  defective  differential. 

Now,  if  he  were  putting  that  car  on 
his  used-car  lot,  would  the  gentleman 
tell  me,  under  this  rule,  what  he  would 
be  required  to  put  out  there  as  infor- 
mation to  a  prospective  buyer? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  mechanic  would 
be  required,  that  is.  the  dealer,  acting 
through  agency  principles,  would  be 
required  to  put  the  known  defect,  as 
listed  on  the  protocol,  1  of  those  14 
major  systems.  He  would  be  totally  ab- 
solved from  any  responsibility  if  he 
used  his  best  judgment  in  putting 
down  on  that  sticker  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  question  with  regard  to 
the  particular  system  that  the  gentle- 
man is  talking  about. 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  mechanic 
says  it  is  an  axle  bearing  and  the  serv- 
ice manager  says  it  is  a  bad  differen- 


tial, I  will  ask  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  the  question  for  the  third 
time. 

Specifically,  what  is  the  dealer  re- 
quired to  disclose? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  dealer  is  required 
to  disclose  information  that  he  has 
available  to  him  as  to  whether  that 
major  system  has  a  defect.  If  he  has 
that  information  from  his  mechanic 
under  the  principles  of  agency  law,  it 
seems  to  me  he  would  be  required  to 
have  that  information  conveyed  on 
the  sticker. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Would  he  disclose 
there  is  a  bad  axle  bearing  or  bad  dif- 
ferential? Whose  word  does  he  take, 
the  mechanic  or  the  service  manager? 

Mr  FLORIO.  Which  of  the  two 
items  would  be  the  major  mechanical 
defect,  if  I  could  ask  the  gentleman 
for  a  clarification? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  With  regard  to 
whether  the  mechanic  has  said  that  is 
not  a  major  defect,  what  the  service 
manager  says  that  would  be  a  major 
defect,  the  dealer  does  not  know  which 
thing  is  wrong. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  It  seems  to  me  he 
would  be  well  advised  to  indicate  that 
it  is  a  major  defect  inasmuch  as  I 
assume  he  has  some  confidence  in  his 
employee's  judgment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  In  order  to  defend 
himself  against  what  might  happen  in 
the  future  he  is  really  going  to  have  to 
tear  it  down  and  inspect  it  and  find 
out. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  answer  is.  no.  he 
would  not  and  over  and  above  that, 
this  question  of  defending  himself  in 
the  future  presupposes  the  fact  that 
he  is  going  to  be  sued  by  someone. 

This  rule  has  nothing  to  do  with  pri- 
vate litigation.  The  existing  law  in  49 
of  the  50  States  is  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  which  spells  out  what  is 
an  appropriate  cause  of  action  for  civil 
liability.  This  rule  has  nothing  to  do 
with  causes  of  action  for  individuals. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  In  other  words,  this 
rule  provides  nothing  to  the  con- 
sumer? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  that  is  not  the  case. 
What  this  provides  to  the  consumer  is 
the  certification  that  there  is  now  a 
policy  that  is  to  be  the  policy  in  the 
normal  course  of  business  of  disclosing 
information,  it  causes  no  new  cause  of 
action,  but  he  has  and  will  have  the 
assurance  that  he  is  to  be  informed  as 
to  what  warranty,  if  any.  and  still  if 
there  is  no  warranty,  he  will  be  in- 
formed about  that,  and  that  is  de- 
signed to  deal  with  the  problem  that  is 
most  prevalent  of  a  salesman  saying 
that  a  warranty  exists  when  in  fact 
the  fine  print  says  no  warranty  exists. 
He  is  then  going  to  be  provided  with 
the  same  information  that  the  buyer 
has.  That  it  seems  to  me  is  a  quantum 
leap  up  for  the  consumer  as  to  what 
he  currently  has. 


Mr.  MADIGAN.  With  regard  to 
something  that  the  gentleman  said 
earlier,  an  example  used  by  the  FTC 
goes  to  the  cooling  system  and  leaks  in 
the  cooling  system. 

The  gentleman  said  if  there  is  a  leak 
in  the  cooling  system  the  dealer  would 
only  be  required  to  disclose  that  there 
was  a  leak  in  the  cooling  system.  But 
the  FTC  says  that  the  dealer  would  be 
required  to  disclose  whether  that  was 
in  the  radiator,  in  the  water  pump,  or 
in  the  engine  block. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  Inasmuch  as  that 
specifically  stated  in  the  examples  the 
dealer  would  satisfy  his  obligations  by 
merely  putting  on  the  sticker.  "Leak- 
age in  the  cooling  system." 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Fine.  All  new  cars 
with  pressurized  cooling  systems  leak 
when  the  engine  is  hot.  out  of  the 
overflow  pipe.  So  what  are  you  telling 
the  consumer? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  We  are  not  talking 
about  new  cars,  as  the  gentleman 
knows. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  mean  late  model 
cars,  if  the  gentleman  would  allow  me 
to  reclaim  my  time. 

My  9-year-old  car  with  a  pressurized 
cooling  system  leaks  out  of  the  over- 
flow pipe  when  the  engine  is  hot.  Is 
that  a  leak  in  the  cooling  system? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  answer  is,  under 
the  factual  situation  the  gentleman 
just  described,  the  answer  is  no,  it  is 
not. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Going  to  another 
example,  it  is  not  a  leak  in  the  cooling 
system  and  water  is  running  out  over 
the  car. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  The  gentleman  just 
stated.  I  thought,  that  in  a  situation 
that  there  was  not  a  leak  in  the  cool- 
ing system,  the  car  was  designed  to 
have  overflows  and  that  would  not  be 
a  defect. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  All  right,  but  is  the 
dealer  not  going  to  have  to,  if  he  sees 
that  there  is  coolant  under  the  car. 
not  going  to  have  to  have  determined 
where  that  coolant  is  coming  from? 

Mr.  FTiORIO.  The  answer  is  he  does 
not. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  So  he  is  not  giving 
anything  to  the  consumer  that  the 
consumer  does  not  already  have? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  That  is  not  the  case. 
What  the  dealer  is  required  to  do  is 
provide  information  as  to  the  defect,  if 
in  fact  it  was  a  defect.  The  gentle- 
man's hypothesis  is  this  is  not  a 
defect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigan) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  ad- 
ditional minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Madigab). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  a  question  about  this 
resolution  or  this  regulation.  I  guess  I 
have  about  as  good  a  consumerism 
record  as  anybody  in  the  House,  but  I 
must  say. -after  reading  this  document, 
that  I  have  some  questions  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  gentleman. 

The  word  "know."  in  a  legal  context, 
is  a  very  tricky  word.  The  certification 
required  by  the  PTC  regulation  gets 
you  into  questions  of  when  a  dealer 
would  be  charged  with  knowledge  of  a 
defect. 

Let  me  give  an  example. 

Suppose  a  customer  goes  to  a  dealer 
and  says,  "I  would  like  to  have  my  me- 
chanic inspect  this  car."  The  dealer 
says.  "OK."  The  mechanic  inspects 
the  car.  comes  up  with  a  long  list  of 
defects  in  addition  to  those  that  the 
dealer  has  said  he  knows  of.  The  cus- 
tomer then  gives  this  list  to  the  dealer 
and  says,  "Here  are  additional  defects 
my  mechanic  says  are  in  this  car. 
Therefore,  I  do  not  want  to  buy  it." 
He  goes  out  and  gets  a  friend  then  to 
go  back  to  the  dealer  and  see  if  the 
dealer,  who  now  has  been  informed  of 
what  the  mechanic  has  said,  has  listed 
those  additional  defects,  and  the 
dealer  has  not.  Then  he  brings  a  suit, 
charging  the  dealer  with  fraudulent 
misrepresentation. 

Is  the  dealer  charged  with  the 
knowledge  of  somebody  else?  The 
sticker  and  the  rule  do  not  make  that 
clear.  It  seems  to  me  it  ought  to  be 
limited  to  certifiying  to  defects  the 
dealer  knows  on  the  basis  of  his  own 
inspection.  Even  then  there  are  prob- 
lems, but  at  least  that  narrows  it 
down.  Otherwise  you  are  just  inviting 
endless  litigation  over  who  said  what 
to  whom  and  whether  the  dealer  is 
charged  with  somone  else's  knowledge. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  can  clari- 
fy that? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  in  the  same  way  that  I  re- 
sponded. This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
rights  of  individuals  for  litigation. 

The  Uniform  Commercial  Code  right 
now  has  an  implied  warranty  of  mer- 
chanitability.  In  fact  it  does  not  pre- 
clude an  "as  is  sale."  The  failure  to 
disclose  under  the  law  now  in  49 
States  out  of  50,  failure  to  disclose  a 
material  fact  in  a  transaction  consti- 
tutes a  fraud  that  is  grounds  for  rescis- 
sion. 

The  gentleman's  example  in  no  way 
is  impacted  by  this  rule. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  am  going  to  have 
to  reclaim  my  time. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has 
substantial  time  and  I  am  sure  would 
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engage  i  le  gentleman  from  Ohio  fur- 
ther in  a  colloquy  on  this  subject.  , 

Mr.  DB^GELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlpman  yield? 

IGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
m  Michigan. 

GELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  j^ielding. 

The  gtntleman  from  New  Jersey, 
the  chaiiman  of  the  subconmiittee,  a 
very  abli  Member  of  this  body,  has 
just  made  the  basic  point. 

This  proposal  by  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  affords  no  new  rights  to 
consumers,  but  it  does  impose  vast 
burdens  pn  the  industry  in  terms  of 
potential  liability  that  are  going  to 
show  up  n  purchase  prices  to  the  con- 
sumers atid  in  sales  prices  to  the  sell- 
ers of  uied  cars  who  would  sell  to  a 
regular  d  saler  in  used  cars,  and  that  is 
the  evil  i  if  this  proposal.  That  is  why 
the  resol  ition  should  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  FIORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield  for  a  response  to 
the  poin  that  was  made  with  regard 
to  my  coi  iiments? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  give  me  3  minutes  of  the  time  he 
is  holdin ;.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
him. 

The  CIAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Mad- 
iGAN)  haf  expired. 

Mr.  FL  3RIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minute  i  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Ml .  Downey). 

Mr.  DDWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  th  s  proves  the  golden  rule  of 
politics;  inamely.  he  with  the  gold 
rules.  W  len  one  juxtaposes  the  18.7 
million  i  eople  who  bought  used  cars 
and  trie!  to  compute  the  amount  of 
money  tl  at  they  may  or  may  not  have 
contribul  ed  to  Members  of  Congress,  I 
think  w<  will  find  that  there  is  an 
enormous  imbalance  between  who  is 
intervening  in  this  political  process 
and  who  is  not. 

Clearly  the  lesson  of  this  rule 
change— without  impugning  anyone's 
motives- is  that  the  industry  that  has 
an  actio:  pending  before  the  FTC  can 
marshal  enormous  sums  of  money, 
contribul  e  them  selectively  and  get  a 
different  hearing  and  outcome.  That  is 
a  fact.  That  is  undeniable.  That  is 
happenii  g. 

Is  theie  anyone  here  who  will  sug- 
gest to  ne  that  if  there  were  no  FAC 
contribu  ions  by  the  dealers,  if  this 
w  !re  decided  solely  on  the 
hat  we  would  see  the  same 
as  we  see  today.  Of  course 
not.  Be(kuse  what  we  have  at  work 
here  is  n  loney  influencing  political  de- 
cisions. 

It  embarrasses  me.  It  should  shame 
House.  I  would  hope  at  some 
will  be  able  to  get  at  the  root 
what  is  wrong  with  this  Con- 
gress—nioney  influencing  governmen- 
tal decis  ons— surely,  making  the  FTC 
the  victi  m  of  excessive  FAC  contribu- 
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tions  only  hurts  the  very  people  we 
are  supposed  to  be  protecting. 

Mr.  LEE.  )At.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  tl  ,e  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MADiGAir). 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  re:  pond  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork  who  just  spoke  by 
saying  to  hin  i  that  I  have  introduced  a 
bill  that  I  will  introduce  later  in  the 
Commerce  Committee  as  an  amend- 
ment to  th^  FTC  authorization  bill 
that  goes  far  beyond  anything  that  is 
contemplated  in  this  FTC  matter  and 
has  been  described  by  some  of  the  gen- 
tleman's colleagues  on  his  side  of  the 
aisle  as  being  draconian  in  nature  in 
terms  of  the  requirements  that  it 
would  put  udon  used-car  dealers. 
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I  do  not  tljink  it  is  draconian,  but  it 
does  require]  the  examination  of  used 
cars,  the  infection  of  used  cars  and 
the  disclosure  of  accurate  information 
about  the  condition  of  the  used  cars. 

The  two  gentlemen  from  New  York, 
Mr.  Lent,  aiul  Mr.  Lee,  have  joined  me 
in  introducBig  that  bill  and  have 
joined  me  |n  supporting  it  as  an 
amendment  to  the  PTC  authorization, 
because  we  think  it  really  does  some- 
thing about  the  problems  that  exist 
with  respect!  to  the  condition  of  used 
cars  and  the  lack  of  sophistication  on 
the  part  of  used-car  buyers.  We  hope 
that  everybody  in  the  House  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  look  at  that,  be- 
cause it  is  preferable  to  what  is  being 
discussed  here,  because  what  is  being 
discussed  here  does  require  the  inspec- 
tion of  an  Automobile  if  a  dealer  is 
really  going  jto  protect  himself  against 
the  potential  of  a  lawsuit. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  a 
moment  agolwith  regard  to  my  exam- 
ple of  an  axle  bearing  versus  a  differ- 
ential bearing,  said  that  the  safe  thing 
for  the  dealer  to  do  was  to  disclose 
that  the  differential  in  the  car  was 
bad,  even  tnough  the  differential  in 
the  care  may  not  be  bad. 

There  is  I  example  after  example 
after  example  of  that  kind  of  situation 
that  could  be  offered  to  this  body  for 
its  consideration  today. 

In  operating  my  own  fleet  of  cars 
and  in  operating  my  own  garage  and 
own  mechanics,  who  had 
do  anything  but  try  to  fix 
i;  the  first  time,  time  and 
time  again  n  ly  own  cars  would  go  back 
to  my  own  gpirage,  to  my  own  mechan- 
five  times  before  they 
figure  out  what  was 
bn  automobile,  and  every- 
one of  you  1-  ave  had  that  same  experi- 
ence. To  exi>ect  the  dealer  to  be  able 
to  disclose  (o  a  buyer  what  is  wrong 
with  a  car  »  hen  his  own  mechanics  in 
his  garage  ci  innot  agree  what  it  is  that 
is  wrong  with  the  car  is  I  think  to 
expect  some  ;hing  very  unreasonable. 
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Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  be- 
cause of  a  long-time  vested  interest  in 
our  family's  automobile  business,  I  will 
vote  present  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60,  disapproving  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  used  car  rule. 

For  over  25  years,  before  I  was  elect- 
ed to  Congress,  I  sold  50,000  used  cars 
to  the  people  in  south  Florida.  From 
these  years  of  automobile  experience, 
I  do  want  my  colleagues  to  know  I 
have  serious  concerns  about  the  ad- 
verse effect  of  this  regulation  on  the 
used-car  buyer.  Good  dealers  are 
simply  going  to  change  their  method 
of  operation  and  wholesale  more  and 
more  of  their  cars  to  curbstoners  and 
fly-by-night  operators. 

This  will  mean  that  the  used-car 
buyer  will  have  a  much  smaller  and 
less  dependable  source  from  which  to 
be  able  to  buy  a  used  car. 

Because  the  used  car  remains  the 
basic  transportation  system  of  this 
country  we  must  not  by  over  zealous 
consumer  protection  regulations  actu- 
ally diminish  the  best  source  of  supply 
for  this  necessary  means  of  transpor- 
tation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  ad- 
ditional minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  spe- 
cifically what  we  want  to  do  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  this  whole  issue 
and  what  we  hope  the  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  will  help  us  do  is 
to  write  into  law  a  provision  that 
would  require  a  dealer  to  inspect  the 
engine  in  an  automobile  and  to  dis- 
close its  condition  versus  what  that 
condition  was  when  it  was  new  and  to 
'  inspect  the  brakes  on  an  automobile 
and  make  the  same  comparison  and 
disclose  that  information  and  the  bat- 
tery and  the  steering  components  and 
other  things.  That  is  the  kind  of  thing 
we  want  to  do.  We  want  to  give  a  used- 
car  buyer  information  that  he  or  she 
can  understand,  a  comparison  between 
the  condition  of  the  car  at  that  time 
and  its  original  condition  when  it  was 
sold  new.  We  think  that  can  be  done 
in  an  intelligent  and  constructive 
manner  and  we  urge  that  the  House 
would  take  the  opportunity  at  some 
point  in  the  very  near  future  to  sup- 
port us  in  that  effort. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  1984 
has  arrived  here  in  this  Chamber.  We 
have  now  heard  that  this  legislation, 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  is  pro- 
consumer.  Doublespeak  is  here  and  I 
look  forward,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  the 
time  when  the  National  Auto  Dealers 
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Association  and  all  those  other  pro- 
consumer  groups  will  give  the  sponsors 
and  supporters  of  this  resolution  of 
disapproval  their  "Consumer  of  the 
Year"  award  because,  of  course,  they 
are  defending  consumers. 

Who  are  we  kidding,  Mr.  Chairman? 
The  Consumers  Union,  the  National 
Consumer  Federation,  the  groups  that 
have  supported  consumers  all  along 
are  vehemently  opposed  to  this  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  Who  are  we  kid- 
ding? 

Mr.  Chairman.  15  years  ago  the 
Michigan  research  people  did  a  survey. 
They  asked  the  mothers  and  fathers 
of  America  to  rank  50  professions  in 
the  order  that  they  wanted  their  sons 
and  daughters  to  enter  those  profes- 
sions. Ranked  first,  and  those  were  the 
Sputnik  days,  was  the  category  nucle- 
ar physicists.  Ranked  second  were  Su- 
preme Court  Justices.  Politicians  were 
ranked  49th. 

What  was  ranked  50th?  Used-car 
dealers. 

I  am  happy  to  say  there  will  be  one 
meritorious  and  only  one  meritorious 
result  if  this  resolution  of  disapproval 
passes.  We  politicians  will  no  longer 
sink  to  50th.  We  politicians  will  still  be 
49th  and  the  used-car  dealer  will 
remain  50th. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if 
I  can  inquire  of  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  would  the  gentleman  be 
willing  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
happy  to  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  legislative 
veto  before  us  today,  but  before  doing 
so  would  like  to  express  dismay  at  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey),  who  impugns  the 
motives  of  those  who  share  a  different 
perspective. 

In  any  regard,  what  we  are  debating 
today  is  much  more  than  the  regula- 
tion of  used-car  sales:  we  are  dealing 
with  the  ability  of  our  Federal  agen- 
cies to  operate  with  credibility.  If  Con- 
gress sets  a  precedent  by  exercising  a 
legislative  veto  for  the  first  time  on 
this  FTC  rule,  we  most  assuredly  will 
be  opening  the  floodgates  to  every  or- 
ganization regulated  by  Federal  law  to 
lobby  for  exemption  from  the  law.  If 
that  is  allowed  to  happen,  who  will  be 
left  protected— not  the  public,  but 
those  with  adequate  funds  to  launch 
an  extensive  lobbying  campaign.  In 
effect,  we  risk  losing  control  of  nation- 
al policymaking  to  special  interest 
groups. 

We  in  Congress  were  elected  to  pro- 
tect the  public  interest  and  that  is 
what  this  regulation  is  intended  to  do. 
The  Congress,  in  the  Magnuson- 
Moss  Act,  instructed  the  PTC  to  devise 
a  rule  which  would  help  standardize 
the  sale  of  used  cars  and  eliminate  de- 
ceptive trade  practices.  Now,  through 


the  use  of  the  legislative  veto.  Con- 
gress is  being  asked  to  overturn  the 
rule  we  asked  the  FTC  to  formulate. 
Theoretically,  the  legislative  veto  is  an 
appropriate  check  on  the  regulatory 
power  of  Federal  agencies.  But  Con- 
gress should  move  judiciously  in  exer- 
cising oversight.  Care  should  be  taken 
to  insure  that  arguments  against  the 
considered  views  of  administrative  ex- 
perts are  overwhelming.  This  does  not 
appear  to  be  the  case  in  this  instance. 

Here  it  is  important  to  note  that  the 
Reagan  administration  which  has 
taken  a  firm  stand  to  reduce  regula- 
tion has  deemed  this  issue  important 
enough  to  formulate  the  rule  under 
consideration  today  and  to  press  for 
its  passage. 

The  irony  is  that  the  first  significant 
proconsumer  regulation  of  the  Reagan 
administration  is  challenged  so  strong- 
ly by  those  advocating  the  most  iron- 
clad support  of  administration  posi- 
tions. 

As  in  most  tough  public  policy 
issues,  there  are  valid  arguments  on 
both  sides  of  the  issue.  Experienced 
dealers  point  out  that  there  has  been  a 
trend  in  recent  years  toward  more  off- 
lot  sales,  and  that  if  this,  rule  acceler- 
ates that  trend,  consumers  might  in 
the  end  become  less  well  protected. 
They  also  point  out  that  compliance 
with  the  rule  will  entail  additional 
cost,  which  in  a  market  economy  must 
be  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

On  the  other  hand,  consumer  knowl- 
edge of  the  added  protection  guaran- 
teed in  dealer  transactions  might  give 
added  incentive  to  purchase  from  a 
reputable  dealer.  This  rule  might  thus 
prove  to  be  advantageous  to  reputable 
dealers  while  disadvantageous  to  the 
less  reputable. 

In  addition,  the  rule  will  clarify  the 
ambiguous  warranty  situation  which 
has  long  existed  in  used-car  sales.  No 
longer  will  the  buyer  be  able  to  claim, 
whenever  convenient,  that  the  seller 
has  made  verbal  warranties  covering  a 
used  car.  While  litigation  may  increase 
in  situations  where  a  consumer  be- 
lieves a  dealer  has  falsified  known  de- 
fects, it  should  decrease  in  implied 
warranty  or  "as  is"  sales  transactions. 
This  should  protect  the  dealer  from 
time  consuming  and  expensive  warran- 
ty litigation.  The  consumer  will  also  be 
protected  when  warranties  actually 
have  been  made.  The  proof  will  be  on 
the  sticker. 

Finally,  it  should  be  stressed  that  an 
underlying  aspect  of  this  rule  is  the 
issue  of  quality.  American  consumers 
have  lost  faith  in  American  automo- 
biles. In  the  last  18  months  the  UAW 
and  automobile  companies  have  noade 
a  concerted  effort  to  upgrade  quality 
standards.  This  rule  is  part  and  parcel 
of  this  national  effort  to  rejuvenate 
concern  for  basic  quality.  It  gives  deal- 
ers added  incentive  to  be  quality  con- 
scious at  the  retail  and  at  the  same 
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time  added  incentive  to  expect  more 
from  the  manufacturing  companies.  If 
this  rule  proves  to  enhance  public  con- 
fidence in  automobile  purchasing,  the 
ultimate  winner  is  not  only  likely  to  be 
the  consumer,  but  the  American  auto- 
mobile industry  as  a  whole.  And  if  this 
rule  succeeds  in  causing  greater  con- 
cern for  automobile  safety,  it  may  just 
save  lives— not  an  unworthy  concern 
for  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  final  measure,  the  FTC  rule  rep- 
resents a  prudent  effort  to  protect 
consumers  from  unwittingly  purchas- 
ing "lemons."  The  legislative  veto  to 
overturn  it  is  itself  a  legislative  lemon 
which  does  little  to  enhance  the  stat- 
ute of  a  Congress  already  in  disrepute. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  that  there 
are  three  significant  points. 

First  is  the  precedent.  The  prece- 
dent here  is  this:  We  expect  every 
commission  or  agency  to  promulgate 
rules  and  regulations  that  are  consist- 
ent with  the  intent  of  this  legislative 
body.  This  proposed  regulation  is  not 
consistent  with  congressional  intent. 

Second.  Mr.  Chairman,  under  the 
procedure  that  was  employed  by  the 
Commission  in  the  formulation  of  this 
rule,  many  grants  were  provided  to  the 
consumer  advocate  groups.  In  fact, 
$140,000  was  made  available  to  such 
groups  to  create  the  body  of  testimony 
that  has  been  referred  to  by  some  of 
the  speakers  before  me. 

Third,  on  the  proposed  rule  itself. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  two  fatal  defects. 
First,  it  does  not  cover  all  sales  for 
consumers.  Therefore,  it  is  anticon- 
sumer  for  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
sales  in  the  used-car.  market. 

Fourth,  the  major  defect  in  this  pro- 
posed rule  is  section  455.6.  That  sec- 
tion is  intellectually  dishonest.  It  says 
that  inspections  are  not  required  and 
then  delineates  in  some  50  pages  for 
52,000  words,  tests  or  procedures  that 
should  be  used  to  carry  out  the  inspec- 
tion. Those  tests  are  contrary  to  the 
statement  in  section  455.6  that  no  in- 
spections are  required. 

The  Federal  Trade  Commission  re- 
submitted its  trade  regulation  rule  on 
the  sale  of  used  cars  at  the  beginning 
of  this  session  of  Congress  pursuant  to 
the  congressional  veto  procedures  of 
the  FTC  Improvements  Act  of  1980. 
Although  the  disapproval  resolution  I 
introduced  last  session  was  favorably 
reported  by  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  section  21  of  the  Im- 
provements Act  requires  resubmission 
of  the  rule  in  the  event  Congress  ad- 
journs sine  die  prior  to  the  expiration 
of  the  90-day  review  period  and  before 
actions  necessary  to  disapprove  the 
rule  are  completed.  Accordingly,  the 
rule  was  resubmitted  for  congressional 
review  and  I  found  it  necessary  to  in- 
troduce a  new  disapproval  resolution. 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  256,  and 
its  companion  in  the  Senate.  Senate 


Concurrent  Resolution  60.  which  is 
before  toe  House  today. 

Unfortunately,  the  Commission  has 
come  ba£k  with  the  identical  used-car 
rule.  Signals  from  both  Houses  were 
quite  cleBiT  that  there  were  serious  ob- 
jections to  the  rule's  known  defect  dis- 
closure requirement.  In  fact,  but  for 
the  delay  in  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  178  last  ses- 
sion, th<  rule  would  have  been  disap- 
proved, and  this  entire  exercise  would 
be  unni  icessary.  Both  Senate  and 
House  Commerce  Committees  favor- 
ably repDrted  disapproval  resolutions 
on  the  r  lie,  by  votes  of  14  to  4  and  27 
to  14,  rei  pectively. 

The  E  ouse  report  indicated,  quite 
clearly,  fts  concerns  with  the  defect 
disclosuije  provision.  Moreover,  .addi- 
tional vlsws  urged  the  Commission  to 
modify  (he  rule  prior  to  its  resubmis- 
sion in  >rder  to  assure  congressional 
approval  and  to  expedite  the  rule's 
review,  iowever,  despite  strong  con- 
gressiont  ,1  urgings,  the  rule  was  resub- 
mitted ii  I  its  identical  form.  I  find  this 
particularly  distressing  because  of  the 
Commission's  apparent  desire  to  stay 
on  a  coll  sion  course  with  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  here  today  be- 
cause the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Just  plain  fouled  up  its  assignment 
from  thi ;  Congress. 

They  lave  done  well  in  drafting  a 
regulati(  n  which  will  end  the  used-car 
buyer's  i  luestions  about  warranty  cov- 
erage. 1  hat  is  good.  And  they  have 
made  a  Tine  attempt  at  putting  some 
real  con  tumer  teeth  in  used-car  sales. 
That,  all  o,  is  laudable. 

But  th  By  have  also  added  cost  to  the 
price  of  a  used-car  and  opened  a  Pan- 
dora's b^x  of  lawsuits,  fines,  and  out- 
right neglect  of  used-car  problems 
with  th<  ir  "known  defects"  section.  I 
insist  t(  day  that,  with  the  poorly 
drafted  Icnown  defects  section  intact, 
this  regi  lation  must  not  become  law. 

In  rec;nt  years  Congress  had  abdi- 
cated a  fundamental  responsibility  of 
oversight,  for  Federal  agencies  and  the 
result  has  been  a  dramatic  prolifera- 
tion of  immeasurable,  costly,  and 
often  nbnsensical  rules  and  regula- 
tions affecting  every  entity  in  our 
great  Nation.  This  bureaucratic  explo- 
sion anj  impsu;t  has  caused  a  feeling 
of  harassment  and  intnision  for  every 
citizen  apd  business-ag  enterprise  from 
Main  St  reet  to  the  farm  and  factory. 

The  lime  is  now  for  Congress  to 
redeem  itself  and  emancipate  our  citi- 
zens fro  n  this  regulation  mania  by  re- 
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legislative  branch  to  insure  that  the 


policies 


the  oversight  function  to  the 


and  intent  of  the  people,  as 


represented  by  the  Congress  are  pru- 
dently (pursued  and  administered 
within  !  Lrict  policy  guidelines. 

This  ]  TC-proposed  rule  is  an  excel- 
lent poi  It  to  commence  and  communi- 
cate thit  Congress  directs  the  non- 
elected  agencies  to  carry  out  legisla- 
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tive  policies  or  such  nonconforming 
actions  will  be  vetoed  by  Congress. 
This  propoted  rule,  relevant  to  the 
secondary  objective  of  requiring  certi- 
fication of  ^11  known  mechanical  de- 
fects defiesj  the  explicit  direction  of 
the  House  Cpmmerce  Committee  in  its 
report  of  19'|9  pertaining  to  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Improvements  Act,  which 
stated:  | 

Congress  never  Intended  to  give  the  Com- 
mission authority  under  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  93J-637  or  any  other  provision  of 
law  to  requirQ  inspections  of  vehicles  or  to 
require  any  mbtor  vehicle  or  any  of  its  com- 
ponents be  warranted. 

The  overall  goal  of  this  propo.sal 
which  Congress  initiated  by  legislative 
policy,  namttly,  to  minimize  fraud,  de- 
ception, disnonesty.  verbal  misrepre- 
sentation, and  deceit  is  laudable  and 
enthusiastically  endorsed  for  our  citi- 
zens and  consumers. 

The  primary  goal  of  this  proposed 
rule  to  implement  congressional  intent 
and  policy  is  to  disclose  the  existence 
of  warranty  coverage  by  dealers  for 
the  consutner  is  praiseworthy  and 
needed.  This  feature  is  vigorously  en- 
dorsed by  all  parties  affected  by  this 
proposed  rule. 

In  addition  there  is  no  objection 
with  the  feajture  to  institute  an  "as  is" 
category  as  proposed  by  the  rule. 

Also  the  itecommendation  to  permit 
a  prepurcnase  inspection  by  the 
buyer's  meqhanic  or  other  independ- 
ent third  party  either  on  premises  or 
off  premises  is  endorsed  as  a  positive 
approach. 

However,  ^he  proposed  rule's  second- 
landate  the  business  man 
I  attest  to  all  known  de- 
product  in  14  major  sys- 
tems, with  ^he  stated  language  in  the 
proposed  fekture  that  a  thorough  in- 
spection is  not  required  is  preposter- 
ous. For  example,  how  can  a  business 
person  attest  unequivocally  to  defects 
in  the  engihe  system  without  an  ex- 
tensive exaiiiination.  It  is  impossible  to 
establish  th^  condition  of  an  engine's 
rings,  rods,  I  pistons,  camshaft,  points. 
spark  plugs!  amd  so  forth,  without  an 
actual  examination,  however,  this  pro- 
posal anticipates  that  a  dealer  knows 
of  defects. 

Such  a  tfest.  inspection,  or  review 
would  obvibusly  require  dismantling 
certain  ar»s  to  prudently  evaluate 
the  same.  Another  example  could  be 
the  braking  system.  How  can  our  busi- 
ness person  attest  to  defects  without  a 
physical  enunination  of  the  system. 
You  cannon  see  worn  brake  shoes,  or 
metal  on  mftal,  brake  fluid  leakage  in 
the  wheel  c^ylinder,  faulty  brake  shoe 
springs,  or  solenoid  deficiencies  with- 
out inspecting  the  same.  Again  you 
have  to  dismantle  many  features  of 
the  brake  system  to  prudently  evalu- 
ate the  san  e.  It  is  my  contention  that 
no  responsible  dealer  can  inform  you 
in  writing  c  f  certain  defects  in  a  car's 
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major  systems  without  a  thorough 
physical  examination.  Contrary  to  the 
proposed  rule's  language  on  this 
known  defects  section,  stating  "that 
the  dealer  does  not  have  to  inspect 
used  cars  offered  for  sale  to  discover 
defects  or  for  any  other  reason,"  it  is 
my  judgment  that  a  dealer  could  not 
absolutely  attest  to  major  defects  and 
certain  defects  without  external  and 
internal  examination— inspection  of 
the  car's  major  systems.  If  a  dealer 
persisted  in  not  inspecting  and  attest- 
ing to  defects,  he  or  she  had  better 
have  a  substantial  supply  of  dollars  to 
pay  the  $10,000  fines  to  FTC  on  a  reg- 
ular basis. 

Thus,  it  is  predictable  that  inspec- 
tion or  test  evaluations  would  have  to 
be  adopted  by  any  prudent  business 
person.  This  development  would  be  a 
costly  unintended  feature  by  the  pro- 
posed rule  and  these  increased  costs 
will  naturally  be  passed  on  to  the  con- 
sumer. 

For  example,  a  dealer  who  is  respon- 
sibly attesting  to  known  defects  and 
has  adopted  a  physical  inspection  pro- 
cedure might  likely  do  the  following: 

He  or  she  would  tend  to  undervalue 
the  used  car  trade-in  as  a  hedge 
against  the  unknown  costly  defects 
that  could  surface  later  in  a  charge  of 
concealment  and  then  price  the  vehi- 
cle at  a  normal  value  as  a  further 
hedge  to  insure  ample  cash  flow  to  fa- 
cilitate an  inspection  system  with  un- 
doubted increases  in  litigation.  This 
possible  development  is  obviously  anti- 
consumer  and  not  in  harmony  with 
the  stated  intent  to  benefit  consumers. 
The  result  is  an  undesired  price  in- 
crease by  some  $150  to  $300  for  the 
buyer. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  numerous  as- 
pects of  section  455.6  in  this  proposed 
rule  can  only  cause  mass  confusion,  in- 
tentional and  nonintentional  misinter- 
pretations, nonuniformity,  question- 
able compliance,  inconsistent  enforce- 
ment and  beaucoup  litigation  in  all  50 
States.  I  predict  this  because  of  the 
ambiguous  nature  of  terms  and  inten- 
tions which  clesu-ly  lack  explicit  defini- 
tional characteristics  and  the  absence 
of  administrative  compliance  guide- 
lines. 

It  is  further  predictable  by  the  pro- 
posed FH'C  rule's  discrimination 
against  business  community  sales, 
there  will  be  an  expansion  of  used  cars 
traded  in  the  casual  market.  This  un- 
regulated market  now  accounts  for 
some  50  percent  of  transactions  and 
could  easily  expand  to  60  or  70  percent 
by  implementing  this  FTC  rule.  The 
casual  market  provides  no  consumer 
protection  for  the  buyer  as  the  pur- 
chaser accepts  the  vehicle  as  is.  Fur- 
ther, one  can  predict  with  certainty 
that  fertile  legal  minds  will  find  a 
legal  way  to  maximize  sales  in  the 
casual  market  category. 

Finally  on  predictions,  if  the  known 
defects  section  is  implemented  in  the 


complete  rule,  it  does  not  take  a 
genius  to  project  a  major  expansion  in 
the  category  of  "no  implied  warran- 
ty—as is."  Such  designation  will  mean 
the  consumer  will  pay  all  costs  for  any 
repairs  needed  when  you  buy  the  vehi- 
cle or  after  the  time  sale.  The  dealer 
would  make  no  written  promises  about 
the  car's  condition  and  again  no  true 
benefit  for  the  consumer. 

In  conclusion  this  proposed  FTC 
rule  has  several  positive  features  bene- 
fiting the  business  commimity  and  the 
consumer.  Further,  most  of  these  fea- 
tures in  the  proposed  rule  have  cap- 
tured the  intent  of  Congress  for  imple- 
mentation of  positive  protection  for 
the  business  person  and  consumer. 

However,  it  is  section  455.6  of  this 
proposed  rule  which  is  in  violation  of 
congressional  intent  and  policy  and 
needs  to  be  removed  so  as  to  allow  the 
other  significant  features  of  the  rule 
proposal  to  be  adopted  and  imple- 
mented. It  is  my  imderstanding  that 
the  FTC  can  amend  their  rule  to  be  in 
compliance  with  congressional  intent 
by  striking  the  controversial  and  con- 
fusing section.  I  wholeheartedly  urge 
the  FTC  to  do  this  so  the  conforming 
positive  features  can  move  ahead  for 
the  benefit  of  all  parties. 

The  controversial  section  455.6  needs 
to  be  returned  to  the  drawing  boards. 
Its  inclusion  can  only  mean  further 
decimation  to  an  already  crippled 
automobile-truck  industry.  An  indus- 
try' which  has  seen  2,500  agencies  close 
in  the  past  year  affecting  some  125,000 
employees,  a  market  too  quickly  erod- 
ing to  foreign  competition  and  now  a 
proposed  costly  feature  to  the  used-car 
sector  that  will  only  lead  to  more  in- 
creased transportation  costs  for  the 
consumer  this  rule  pretends  to  pro- 
tect. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Savage). 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  resolution  before 
us  today— because  I  support  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission  rule  to  require 
used  car  dealers  to  post  on  the  wind- 
shield of  any  used  car  he  intends  to 
sell,  a  sticker  listing  all  It  major  de- 
fects known  to  the  dealer.  I  am  aware 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  controversy  about 
this  rule  which  simply  requires  that  a 
dealer  inform  a  used  car  buyer,  by  the 
use  of  a  windshield  sticker,  of  any 
major  defects  known  to  the  dealer  and 
the  extent  of  any  warranty  coverage 
or  a  statement  that  the  car  is  being 
sold  "as  is." 

The  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act 
of  1975  directed  the  PTC  to  develop 
regulations  dealing  with  used  car  war- 
ranties and  sales.  In  compliance,  the 
FTC  prepared  strong  regulations  de- 
signed to  require  used  car  dealers  to 
inspect  their  merchandise  and  post 
the  results  of  those  inspections  for  the 
use  of  potential  buyers. 


The  idea  of  mandatory  inspections 
put  the  used  car  dealer  lobby  groups 
up  in  arms,  and  they  were  successful 
in  forcing  an  FTC  rewrite. 

The  result  of  this  rewrite  is  simply 
the  requirement  of  a  windshield  stick- 
er listing  major  defects  known  to  the 
dealer.  It  does  not  require  a  dealer  in- 
spection. It  does  not  hold  the  dealer 
responsible  for  defects  he  did  not 
know  of  at  the  time  of  sale,  in  fact,  the 
sticker  states  clearly  that  the  buyer 
must  be  aware  that  there  might  very 
well  be  defects  in  the  car.  not  listed  on 
the  sticker. 

Do  we  need  this  regulation?  Look  at 
the  statistics. 

About  four  out  of  five  motorists  in 
this  country  buy  used  cars  as  their  pri- 
mary means  of  transportation.  Even 
though  the  purchase  of  an  automobile 
is  a  major  investment,  most  consumers 
buy  without  much  knowledge  about 
the  car's  mechanical  condition.  This 
decided  lack  of  expertise  puts  the 
buyer  in  a  considerably  less  powerful- 
even  vulnerable— position  when  faced 
with  a  seasoned  auto  salesperson 
trying  to  sell  the  car. 

This  rule  would  not  imply  that  most 
used  car  dealers  are  imscrupulous— but 
the  fact  remains  that  even  the  Nation- 
al Automobile  Dealers  Association, 
which  has  lobbied  so  hard  against  this 
proposed  rule,  does  not  deny  that 
there  are  flagrant  abuses  in  the  used 
car  marketplace.  Their  unrealistic 
reply  to  consumer  complaints  is  simply 
"Buy  from  reputable  dealers!" 

But.  in  the  real  world,  it  is  the  low 
income,  less  educated  consumer  who 
needs  this  rule  the  most— and  that  is 
the  one  who  most  frequents  the  used- 
car  market,  who  most  frequently  must 
deal  with  disreputable  dealers  in  order 
to  get  easy  financing. 

Many  unscrupulous  dealers,  knowing 
this,  lure  potential  low  income  buyers 
with  "low  downpayments,"  "walk-in" 
credit,  easy  payment  terms,  and  little 
or  no  credit  checks. 

The  used  car  rule  can  help  all  con- 
sumers, but  particularly  the  low- 
income  consiuners.  by  increasing  his 
leverage  with  used  car  dealers  during 
negotiations  and  increasing  his  ability 
to  bargain  for  the  terms  that  he 
wants.  That  is  all  that  this  rule  does. 
It  will  not,  ais  some  dealers  have 
argued,  require  mandatory  dealer  in- 
spections. It  will  not  add  any  costs  to 
the  dealers.  It  is  not  the  "nebulous, 
ambiguous,  unworkable"  rule  that  the 
auto  dealers  have  argued  that  it  is. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  only 
group  of  people  who  need  to  fear  this 
regulation  are  those  used  car  dealers 
who  habitually  and  purposefully  cheat 
the  car-buying  public,  a  reputable 
dealer,  as  most  are,  have  nothing  to 
fear  from  this. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
interests  of  their  constituents— and  we 
all   have   consumers   in   our  districts 
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who  buy  used  cars— and  vote  to  oppose 
the  resolution. 

a  1300 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  as 
between  individuals,  one  of  whom  sells 
and  the  other  of  whom  buys  a  car, 
that  this  rule  does  not  apply,  and  is  it 
not  equally  true  if  you  and  I  are  in  the 
car  business,  we  are  not  in  the  busi- 
ness for  one  sale?  We  want  each  buyer 
to  become  a  regular  customer. 

Is  there  not  an  incentive  for  the 
used-car  dealer  to  handle  a  buyer 
fairly  that  does  not  exist  in  the  one- 
on-one  private  transaction? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  The  problem  is,  it  is 
the  consumer  that  most  needs  the 
help.  The  used-car  dealer  knows  far 
more  about  automobiles  than  the  con- 
sumer. We  need  to  more  and  more 
stand  on  the  side  of  the  Americans 
who  need  the  most  help. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Market). 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  for  the  work  he 
has  done  on  this  issue.  I  think  it  is  al- 
together appropriate  that  we  interrupt 
the  budget  process  to  discuss  this  par- 
ticular issue.  I  think  it  is  good  for  the 
Congress  to  have  to  vote  on  two  Edsels 
in  I  day.  I  think  that  history  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  decide  which  was  the 
worst  disservice  we  did  to  the  Ameri- 
can public  when  they  come  back  and 
try  to  chronicle  the  events  of  this 
week. 

Last  year,  Americans  spent  $70  bil- 
lion on  used  cars.  No  other  single 
transaction  put  the  consumer  at  such 
a  potential  competitive  disadvantage  . 
as  the  purchase  of  that  vehicle.  I 
think  that  this  bill  gives  Just  a  modi- 
cum of  protection  to  the  used-car  pur- 
chaser. It  does  not  put  an  onerous 
burden  upon  the  seller,  but  it  does  re- 
quire him  to  give  a  minimum  amount 
of  information  to  the  consumer. 

In  traditional  public  opinion  polls, 
the  only  group  that  polled  lower  than 
Congressmen  were  used-car  dealers. 
My  belief  is  that  with  the  passage  of 
this  resolution  today,  that  order  will 
be  reversed. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  opposition  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  60  which  would  disap- 
prove the  Federal  Trade  Commission's 
used-car  rule.  The  PTC  regulation  re- 
quires used-car  dealers  to  post  a 
"Buyers  Guide"  on  all  used  cars  for 
sale.  In  essence,  this  regulation  neces- 
sitates the  dealer  to  inform  the  buyer 
of  all  the  conditions  of  the  sale,  all  in- 
formation relating  to  warranty  cover- 
age and  any  known  mechanical  de- 
fects. This  regulation  does  not  require 
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defects  rot  known.  A  New  York  City 
study  on  the  issue  of  deceptive  prac- 
tices by  \  sed-car  dealers,  revealed  that 
the  prac|ices  are  deplorably  common. 
Consumer  complaints  in  New  York 
and  nationwide  for  1981  clearly  under- 
scores the  necessity  for  the  rule.  This 
regulatioi  lessens  the  risk  involved 
when  pu:  chasing  a  used  car.  The  PTC 
used-car  rule  requires  honesty  on  the 
part  of  he  dealers  in  their  dealings 
with  th«  buyer.  This  rule  would  in 
turn  improve  the  tarnished  image  of 
the  fast  \  alking,  unscrupulous  used-car 
dealer.  >  ccordingly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
urge  mj  colleagues  to  vote  against 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  60.  A 
vote  against  the  PTC  rule  is  a  vote 
against  fairness  and  honesty  in  the 
marketplace.  At  this  point  I  include 
the  folio  ving: 

State  of  New  York, 
State  C  onsumer  Protection  Board. 

I    New  York,  N.Y..  April  16.  1982. 
Hon.  Rob|rt  Garcia, 
House  of  ifepresentatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  B^b:  I  urge  you  to  oppose  H.  Con. 
Res.  254  afid  256.  which  would  veto  the  Fed- 
eral Tradt  Commission's  used  car  rule.  The 
resolutions  sponsors  argue  that  the  rule 
will  raise]  prices  because  dealers  would  be 
compelled  to  inspect  all  the  used  cars  they 
sell.  That]  argument  is  unfounded.  In  fact, 
all  the  rule  requires  is  that  used  car  sellers 
disclose  known  defects  to  potential  buyers. 
While  not  burdening  dealers,  such  disclo- 
sure can  4nly  assist  the  growing  number  of 
consumeri  who  are  purchasing  used  cars  to 
make  more  informed  decisions.  I  should 
point  out  further  that  even  if  the  rule  oper- 
ated as  a|>ponents  argue  it  does,  it  would 
have  no  increased  price  effect  in  New  York. 
The  fact  is  that  this  state,  through  its' Vehi- 
cle and  lYaffic  Law  S  301,  actually  requires 
dealers  Ui  inspect  each  used  car  prior  to 
sale. 

We  believe  that  the  rest  of  the  country 
should  hi  ,ve  a  part  of  the  protection  New 
-  York's  us  ^  car  customers  receive.  More  im- 
portant, 1  re  are  convinced  that  the  rule  will 
enhance  marketplace  dealings.  Reputable 
used  car  t  ellers  clearly  would  like  those  who 
buy  from  them  to  know  in  advance  about 
dif f icultie  s  associated  with  the  vehicle.  Cus- 
tomers, a  Tned  with  information,  act  appro- 
priately iid  then  live  peacefully  with  their 
decisions..  Please  demonstrate  by  your  vote 
that  Congress  is  impervious  to  the  misrepre' 
sentationi  of  special  interests  and  commit- 
ted to  vlidicating  their  constituents'  right 
to  be  apprised  of  what  sellers  themselves 
know. 


Yoi  rs  truly. 


Kareh  S.  Burstkiii, 
Executive  Director. 


City  or  New  York, 
DepaIitmemt  op  Consumer  Atpairs, 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  18.  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  Garcia. 
House  o/^iepresentatives, 
Washinmon,  D.C. 

Dear  IIepresentative  Garcia:  House  Con- 
current Resolution  256.  which  was  intro- 
duced to.  override  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mlsslons'  rule  requiring  disclosures  regard- 
ing warranty  coverage  and  known  mechani- 
cal defects  in  used  cars,  could  come  up  for  a 


vote  on  the  flc  or  of  the  House  at  any  time. 
On  behalf  of  the  New  York  City  Depart- 
ment of  Consumer  Affairs.  I  strongly  urge 
you  to  oppose  the  resolution. 

During  the  11981  debate  over  this  issue, 
you  were  sent  a  copy  of  our  New  York  City 
study  confirming  that  deceptive  practices  on 
the  part  of  used  car  dealers  are  distressingly 
common.  The!  study  consisted  of  12  test 
cases.  For  each  case,  a  Department  investi- 
gator posing  4B  a  prospective  customer  ex- 
pressed interflst  in  a  randomly  selected 
automobile,  ar^  arranged  with  the  salesper- 
son to  take  it  Qo  an  electronic  testing  center. 
The  investigaljor  then  showed  the  test  re- 
sults to  the  salesperson,  and  discussed  each 
defect.  Later  that  same  day,  another  cus- 
tomer/investigktor  spoke  with  the  same 
salesperson  aoout  the  same  car.  In  nine  of 
the  twelve  caies.  the  salesperson  failed  to 
reveal  mechancal  defects  that  the  electron- 
ic test  had  revealed,  even  when  asked  specif- 
ically. 

A  study  of  Iconsumer  complaints  during 
1981  supplies  JFresh  evidence  that  the  FTC 
rule  is  necessary.  The  study  indicates  that 
mechanical  defects,  both  major  and  minor, 
are  common  ih  used  cars.  In  1981.  the  De- 
partment of  donsumer  Affairs  received  426 
complaints  from  consumers  who  had  spent 
an  aggregate  sum  of  $1,297,342  on  used  cars. 
Two  hundred  eighty-five  or  66.9  percent  of 
these  were  contplaints  regarding  mechanical 
defects.  Because  most  people  fail  to  com- 
plain about  Broblems  in  what  they  pur- 
chase, we  canlbe  confident  that  the  actual 
number  of  bu^^ers  who  find  mechanical  de- 
fects in  their  Dsed  cars  is  staggering.  A  1975 
study  conducted  by  the  Center  for  Study  of 
Responsive  Law  found  that  consumers  com- 
plain to  thirq  parties  such  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  Consfimer  Affairs  only  1.2  percent 
of  the  time.  This  suggests  that  our  com- 
plaints could  j  represent  over  23.000  New 
York  City  cotisumers  dissatisfied  with  the 
mechanical  condition  of  the  used  cars  they 
purchased  in  ^981. 

The  FTC  nlle  would  relieve  some  of  the 
risks  associated  with  buying  used  cars  by 
discouraging  deceptions  about  known  me- 
chanical defe<}ts  and  by  making  information 
on  warranty  coverage  readily  available.  In 
addition,  the  \  rule  requires  no  more  than 
honesty  from  dealers  about  defects  they  are 
already  awarel  of.  It  does  not  require  dealers 
to  undertake  any  additional  inspections  of 
the  cars  they  offer  for  sale,  and  Is  therefore 
neither  meddlesome  or  expensive. 

Once  again;  I  urge  you  to  oppose  House 
Concurrent  Ritesolution  256. 
Sincerely, 

Simon  P.  Oourdine. 

CommiMtoner. 

[Mailgram] 
Hon.  Robert  Oarcia. 
Hoiue  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion and  the!  American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons  jvery  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
against  House  Concurrent  Resolution  256 
when  it  comes  before  the  House  in  the  near 
future.  The  resolution  seeks  to  veto  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  used-car  rule. 

The  Associations  oppose  this  resolution  on 
the  basis  of  Che  adverse  precedent  it  might 
create  with  regard  to  the  forthcoming  pro- 
posed funeral  rule. 

The  Associations  have  long  supported  the 
rulemaking  authority  of  the  FTC.  We  feel 
this  authority  is  important  to  protect  the 
consumer  (In  particular  elderly  consumers) 
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from  unfair,  deceptive,  anti-competitive, 
cost  and  price  promoting  practices  in  the 
marketplace.  Given  the  fragility  of  the  el- 
derly's  position  in  the  marketplace  and  the 
impact  that  high  rate  inflation  is  having 
upon  their  limited  Incomes,  we  feel  the  pres- 
ence of  the  FTC  is  very  badly  needed. 

The  used-car  rule,  in  its  present  form,  is 
quite  simple.  It  requires  used-car  salemen  to 
tell  consumers  anything  they  may  know 
about  the  car's  mechanical  condition,  and 
what  warranty  coverage,  if  any,  is  included. 
We  think  this  is  only  fair. 

We.  therefore,  urge  you  to  vote  against 
the  resolution  when  it  comes  before  the 
House. 

Signed, 

Peter  W.  Hughes, 
Legislative    CounseL    National    Retired 
Teachers   Association-American   Asso- 
ciation of  Retired  Persons. 

•  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60. 

This  resolution  disapproves  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission's  used-car  rule 
which  was  submitted  to  the  Congress 
for  review  last  September. 

The  history  of  this  rulemaking  is  a 
lengthy  one  in  which  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  have  yet  to 
agree. 

When  the  Congress  enacted  the 
Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act  in  1975, 
authority  was  delegated  to  the  Com- 
mission therein  to  promulgate  rules 
which  addressed  warranty  and  warran- 
ty disclosure  matters.  Section  109(b)  of 
the  act  directed  the  Commission  to  ini- 
tiate a  "rulemaking  proceeding  dealing 
with  warranties  and  warranty  prac- 
tices in  connection  with  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles." 

Since  that  time,  the  Commission  has 
proposed  several  trade  regulation  rules 
which  address  the  sale  of  used  cars. 
While  the  proposed  rules  have  varied 
in  some  respects,  they  have  consistent- 
ly exceeded  the  directive  contained  in 
section  109  of  the  Magnuson-Moss 
■  Warranty  Act. 

The  Congress  has  responded  to 
these  proposals  by  expressing  its  con- 
cern that  the  Commission  was  not 
complying  with  congressional  intent  in 
this  matter.  In  the  96th  Congress,  the 
Commerce  Committee  specifically 
urged  the  Commission  "to  weigh  the 
legislative  history  carefully  before  pro- 
mulgating a  final  rule  in  this  area." 

Despite  these  communications,  we 
find  ourselves  in  the  unfortunate  posi- 
tion of  considering  another  proposed 
rule  which  exceeds  the  directive  in  sec- 
tion 109. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  are  sev- 
eral provisions  in  the  rule  we  are  re- 
viewing that  do  comply  with  section 
109.  These  are  the  provisions  which 
suggest  that  consumers  inquire  about 
prepurchase  inspections,  warn  the  con- 
sumer against  oral  promises,  provide 
the  consumer  with  information  on  the 
nature  and  extent  of  warranties  of- 
fered on  the  vehicle,  and  prohibit  af- 
firmative misrepresentations  regard- 
ing the  condition  of  the  car. 


I  believe  that  these  provisions  would 
more  than  adequately  address  the 
problems  in  used-car  sales  which  have 
been  identified  by  the  Commission  in 
its  extensive  investigation.  And  they 
provide  a  consumer  with  very  useful 
information  when  he  or  she  is  deciding 
on  the  purchase  of  a  used  car. 

The  defects  disclosure  provision  is 
another  matter.  It  is  clearly  contrary 
to  congressional  intent  embodied  in 
the  Magnuson-Moss  Warranty  Act. 

Because  of  its  legalistic  ambiguities, 
it  also  is  unworkable.  It  will  saddle 
dealers  with  liabilities  that  a  contin- 
gent of  lawyers  cannot  agree  on.  Final- 
ly, the  provision  will  serve  to  convey 
misinformation  to  consumers — con- 
trary to  even  the  Commission's  intent. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  60. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out  that  there  is  a  fair  alterna- 
tive to  this  FTC  rule.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  a  bill  introduced  by  our  colleague. 
Mr.  Madigan  of  Illinois,  H.R.  6283. 
This  bill  would  require  the  disclosure 
of  certain  safety  and  roadworthiness 
information  about  a  used  motor  vehi- 
cle at  the  time  of  sale.  An  explanation 
and  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6283 
A  bill  to  amend  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  to  pro- 
mote motor  vehicle  safety  by  establishing 
information    disclosure   and   certification 
requirements  applicable  to  the  sale  of  cer- 
tain used  motor  vehicles 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 
short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
•Used  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1982". 
amendment  to  national  TRArric  AND  motor 

vehicle  safety  act  or  1966 

Sec.  2.  Part  A  of  title  I  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (IS  U.S.C.  1391  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"information  disclosures  and  certifica- 
tions REGARDING  SALE  OF  USED  MOTOR  VEHI- 
CLES 

"Sec.  126.  (a)  Definitions.— F^r  purposes 
of  this  section: 

"(1)  The  term  'buyer'  means  any  person 
who  is  not  a  seller  of  a  used  motor  vehicle. 
Such  term  shall  not  include  any  dealer  who 
purchases  a  used  motor  vehicle  from  any 
other  dealer  for  purposes  of  resale. 

"(2)  The  term  'motor  vehicle'  does  not  in- 
clude any  motor  vehicle  with  a  gross  vehicle 
weight  rating  of  8.500  pounds  or  more,  a 
curb  weight  of  6,000  pounds  or  more  or  a 
frontal  area  of  46  square  feet  or  more. 

"(3)  The  term  'seller'  means  any  dealer 
and  any  other  person  who  transfers  owner- 
ship of  used  motor  vehicle  to  a  buyer. 

"(4)  The  term  'used  motor  vehicle'  means 
any  motor  vehicle  driven  more  than  the  lim- 
ited use  necessary  in  moving  or  road  testing 
a  new  motor  vehicle  before  delivery  to  a 
buyer.  Such  term  does  not  include  any 
motor  vehicle  which  is  sold  only  for  scrap  or 
parts,  if  title  documents  are  surrendered  to 
the  State  involved  and  a  salvage  certificate 


is  issued  by  such  State  for  such  motor  vehi- 
cle. 

"(b)  Disclosure  or  Information.— Each 
seller  of  a  used  motor  vehicle  shall  furnish 
the  buyer,  at  the  time  of  sale,  with  a  written 
statement  with  contains  the  following  infor- 
mation with  respect  to  such  used  motor  ve- 
hicle— 

"(1)  the  present  tire  tread  depth  for  each 
tire,  as  compared  to  the  original  tire  tread 
depth  for  each  tire: 

"(2)  the  present  compression  ration  for 
each  engine  cylinder,  as  compared  to  such 
compression  ratio  as  stated  by  the  manufac- 
turer of  such  used  motor  vehicle  at  the  time 
of  its  sale  as  a  new  motor  vehicle: 

"(3)  the  present  condition  and  perform- 
ance of  each  battery  cell,  as  compared  to 
the  original  condition  and  pep/ormance  of 
each  battery  cell:  and 

"(4)  the  present  thickness  of  the  brake 
linings  or  pads,  as  compared  to  the  the  origi- 
nal thickness  of  such  brake  lining  or  pads. 

"(c)  Certification  of  Roadworthiness.— 
( 1 )  Each  seller  of  a  used  motor  vehicle  shall 
furnish  the  buyer,  at  the  time  of  sale,  with  a 
written  certification  that  the  brake  system, 
headlights,  horn,  steering  system,  taillights, 
and  tires  of  such  used  motor  vehicle  are  in 
safe  operating  condition. 

"(2)  The  certification  required  in  para- 
graph (I)  shall  be  included  as  a  provision  of 
the  contract  or  other  agreement  for  the  sale 
of  a  used  motor  vehicle,  or  incorporated  into 
such  contract  or  other  agreement  by  refer- 
ence. The  provisions  of  such  certification 
shall  supersede  any  contrary  or  inconsistent 
provision  in  such  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment. 

"(d)  Buyer  Remedies.— (1)  If  a  buyer  noti- 
fies the  seller  of  a  used  motor  vehicle. 
t>efore  the  end  of  the  period  of  10  business 
days  following  the  date  of  the  sale  of  such 
used  motor  vehicle,  that  any  component  cer- 
tified by  such  seller  under  subsection  (cMl) 
was  not  in  safe  operating  condition  at  the 
time  of  such  sale,  then  such  seller  shall— 

"(A)  provide  for  the  repair  or  replacement 
of  such  component  l>efore  the  end  of  the 
period  of  10  business  days  following  such 
notice:  or 

"(B)  rescind  the  contract  or  other  agree- 
ment under  which  such  used  motor  vehicle 
was  sold  to  such  buyer. 

"(2)  If  a  seller  elects  to  provide  for  the 
repair  or  replacement  of  a  component  under 
paragraph  (1)(A).  but  then  fails  to  repair  or 
replace  such  component  before  the  end  of 
the  period  of  10  business  days  specified  in 
paragraph  (IKA).  then  the  buyer  may  re- 
scind the  contract  or  other  agreement  under 
which  the  used  motor  vehicle  was  sold. 

"(3)  In  the  case  of  any  rescission  of  a  con- 
tract or  other  agreement  under  paragraph 
(IXB)  or  paragraph  (2).  the  seller  shall 
refund  the  purchase  price  of  the  used  motor 
vehicle  to  the  buyer,  excluding  the  cost  of 
any  repairs  made  necessary  by  any  damage 
sustained  by  such  used  motor  vehicle  during 
possession  by  such  buyer. 

"(e)  Waiver  or  Requirements.— Any 
buyer  purchasing  a  used  motor  vehicle  may 
elect  to  waive  the  imposition  of  require- 
ments upon  the  seller  under  sut>section  (b) 
and  subsection  (c).  Such  waiver  shall  be 
made  in  writing  and  furnished  to  such  seller 
at  the  time  of  sale.  Such  waiver  shall  be  in- 
cluded as  a  provision  of  the  contract  or 
other  agreement  for  the  sale  of  a  used 
motor  vehicle,  or  incorporated  into  such 
contract  or  other  agreement  by  reference. 

"(f )  Penalties  and  Enforcement.— ( 1  >  Any 
seller  who.  with  intent  to  defraud,  violates 
any   requirement   imposed   in   this  section 
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shall  be  liable  to  the  buyer  involved  in  an 
amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  three  times  the  amount  of  actual 
damages  sustained  by  such  buyer  or  $1,500. 
whichever  is  greater;  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  successful  action  to 
enforce  the  liability  imposed  in  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  costs  of  the  action  together 
with  reasonable  attorney  fees  incurred  by 
such  buyer,  as  determined  by  the  court. 

"(2)  If  any  seller  violates  any  requirement 
imposed  in  this  section,  the  chief  law  en- 
forcement officer  of  the  State  in  which  the 
violation  occurs  may  bring  an  action— 

"(A)  to  restrain  such  violation:  or 

"(B)  to  recover  amounts  for  which  such 
seller  is  liable  under  paragraph  (1)  to  each 
buyer  on  whose  behalf  such  action  is 
brought. 

"(3)  An  action  under  paragraph  (1)  or 
paragraph  (2)  may  be  brought  in  a  United 
States  District  Court  without  regard  to  the 
amount  in  controversy,  or  in  any  other 
court  of  competent  Jurisdiction,  during  the 
two-year  period  following  the  date  upon 
which  the  liability  arises. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  may  exercise  the  au- 
thority established  in  paragraph  (2).  In  lieu 
of  the  chief  law  enforcement  officer  of  a 
particular  State,  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  such  State  is  not  enforcing  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

"(5)  The  penalties  and  procedure  estab- 
lished in  this  section  for  purposes  of  enforc- 
ing the  requirements  of  this  section  are  in 
lieu  of.  and  not  in  addition  to.  any  other 
penalties  or  enforcement  procedures  estab- 
lished in  this  Act. 

•(g)  Eftect  oh  State  I^w.— It  Is  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  that  the  provisions 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  to  su- 
persede any  State  laws  insofar  as  such  laws 
currently  or  hereafter  establish  require- 
ments relating  to  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion and  certifications  by  sellers  of  used 
motor  vehicles  which  are  the  same  as.  or 
more  stringent  than,  the  requirements  es- 
tablished in  this  section.". 

Used  Car  Safety 
The  Used  Car  Safety  Amendment  accom- 
plishes the  following: 

COPE 

Applies  to  commercial  and  private  sales  of 
used  cars. 

DISCLOSURE  PROVISIONS 

Requires  any  seller  of  a  used  car  to  give 
the  buyer  a  written  statement  containing 
the  following  information: 

1.  the  original  and  present  tire  tread 
depth  for  euh  tire: 

2.  the  original  and  present  compression 
ratio  for  each  engine  cylinder: 

3.  the  original  and  present  conditon  and 
performance  of  each  battery  cell:  and 

4.  the  original  and  present  thickness  of 
the  brake  linings  or  pads. 

The  seller  must  also  certify  that  the  car  Is 
"roadworthy"  or  in  a  safe  operating  condi- 
tion at  the  time  of  sale.  Roadworthiness  en- 
compasses six  items:  (1)  the  brake  system. 
(2)  the  headlighU.  (3)  the  horn.  (4)  the 
steering  system.  (5)  the  talllights.  and  (6) 
the  tires. 

REMEDIES 

Incorporates  the  certification  of  road- 
worthiness into  the  sales  contract. 

Buyer  must  notify  seller  within  10  days  of 
sale  that  a  certified  component  was  not  in  a 
safe  operating  condition  at  the  time  of  the 
sale. 

Seller  must  either  repair  or  replace  the 
component  within  10  days  or  rescind  the 
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sales    contract    and    refund    the    buyer's 
money.    I 

WAIVER 

The  buier  may  waive  the  disclosure  and 
certificatfcn  requirements. 

I^NALTIES  AND  ENFORCEMENT 

May  b«  enforced  by  the  State  Attorney 
General  kn  behalf  of  the  buyer  or  by  the 
buyer  hin  iseif. 

Damage  s  recoverable:  $1,500  or  three 
times  act  lal  damages,  whichever  is  greater. 

Secretary  of  DOT  may  enforce  the 
amendment's  requirements  if  the  State  Is 
not  enfor  ;ing  them. 
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EFFECT  ON  STATE  LAW 

This  an  endment  does  not  supersede  State 
laws  whi<  h  are  equivalent  to  or  more  strin- 
gent thar  the  amendment's  requirements. 

ARGUM  :NTS  IN  FAVOR  OF  THE  AMENDMENT 

Unlike  Lhe  Used  Car  Rule  which  applies 
only  to  (ommercial  sales,  this  amendment 
covers  b  »th  the  private  and  commercial 
market  a  nd  will  not  cause  a  shift  of  sales 
into  a  pi  Ivate  unregulated  market,  further 
hurting  a  n  already  ailing  car  industry. 

Promol  ;s  motor  vehicle  safety  by  requir- 
ing a  cerl  Ification  of  the  safe  operating  con- 
dition of  :ertain  components  of  the  car. 

Ensure ;  motor  vehicle  safety  by  requiring 
the  selle'  to  repair  the  component  or  re- 
scind the  sale. 

Gives  lhe  buyer  essential  purchasing  in- 
formation by  requiring  disclosure  of  the 
present  condition  of  certain  safety  compo- 
nents (br  ikes,  tires,  engine,  battery). 

Enablei  the  buyer  to  bargain  for  the  pur- 
chase pri  :e  of  a  car  and  purchase  it  "as  is", 
without  I  he  benefit  of  a  certification  of  its 
roadworthiness  or  disclosures  on  the 
present  condition  of  components.* 

•  Mr.  i^ENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
Senate  Resolution  vetoing  an  FTC  rule 
on  salepf  used  cars  should  be  passed. 
It  should  be  passed  because  the  PTC 
has  drafted  its  regulations  in  its  usual 
manner]  which  saddles  the  consumer 
with  unnecessary  extra  costs. 

I  keei  waiting  for  the  PTC  to  give 
one,  tlnV  sign  that  it  is  worthy  of  Con- 
gress cinfidence.  The  PTC,  through 
its  actions  on  kid  vid.  cereals,  funeral 
homes.  I  health  plans,  and  used  cars, 
continufes  to  give  contrary  signals.  The 
consistency  of  It  wrongheadedness  is 
astouncfing. 

The  testimony  and  the  debate  on 
this  resolution  clearly  shows  that  the 
rules  wjill  add  unknown  liabilities  to 
sellers  pf  some  cars,  and  that  it  will 
add  extra  operating  and  administra- 
tive expenses  to  sales  by  dealers:  Most 
consun^ers  do  not  want  to  pay  more. 
Partici4arly,  they  do  not  want- to  be 
saddled  with  extra  costs  attributable 
to  costs  of  lawyers  and  administration. 

The  frc  in  maintaining  its  perfect 
consistency  seems  absolutely  deter- 
mined ^o  force  Congress  to  repeal  it. 
Duringi  the  last  3  years,  the  Congress 
has  rei^eatedly  censured  the  FTC.  but 
it  goes  (blythely  on  its  way,  generating 
expensive  regulations  whose  cost 
burdem  falls  on  the  consumer. 

Based  on  its  record  of  failure,  and  of 
creatloh  of  extra  costs  in  the  market- 
place, the  PTC  seems  to  be  incorriga- 
ble.  It  Is  probably  beyond  salvation,  so 


perhaps  its  fleath  wish  should  be  hon- 
ored. 

In  any  ca^.  this  resolution  should 
pass.« 

•  Mr.  R0G|ERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  many  debates,  analyses,  and 
commentaries  on  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission Vs  proposed  used-car  rule. 
In  view  of  Ithis  controversy,  I  would 
like  to  outline  exactly  what  my  posi- 
tion is. 

Of  course,  consumers  deserve  protec- 
tion from  dishonest  businessmen.  And 
expecially  since  so  many  parts  of  a 
used  car  car  be  in  poor  condition  with- 
out the  coni  umer  knowing  either  what 
is  wrong  or  what  his  warranty  protec- 
tion really  s,  there  should  be  special 
protection  lor  consumers  buying  used 
cars. 

If  a  consu  ner  is  considering  the  pur- 
chase of  a  u  sed  car,  he  should  have  an 
opportunity  to  have  this  car  inspected 
by  his  own  mechanic.  I  would  support 
an  PTC  ri  le  to  require  a  used-car 
salesman  to  put  any  warranty  in  writ- 
ing to  a  consumer  would  know  just 
where  he  st  )od.  And  I  would  support  a 
warning  for  consumers,  warning  them 
not  to  accept  spoken  promises  but 
urging  them  to  request  written  prom- 
ises that  th(  '.y  could  then  count  on. 

But  the  n  lie  the  PTC  proposed  went 
beyond  these  provisions.  Now  I  know 
that  the  PTC  is  supposed  to  protect 
the  consumer.  But  I  was  convinced 
that  the  Fl  'C's  used-car  rule,  however 
well-intenti  med.  was  not  in  the  con- 
sumers* beit  interest.  Sometimes  the 
consumers  need  protection  against 
their  own  "Washington  watchdogs." 

The  used  car  rule  would,  in  effect, 
have  requiied  used  car  dealers  to  in- 
spect ever;  used  car  they  sold.  In 
States  where  these  inspections  have 
been  tried  sefore,  the  price  of  a  used 
car  went  u}  about  $200  to  $300.  And 
the  consul  [ler  ends  up  paying  this 
extra  price.  And  to  make  matters  even 
worse,  that  $200  would  not  be  spent  to 
repair  the  car.  but  Just  to  find  out 
what  is  wr}ng  with  it.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous waste  of  consumers*  money, 
especially  vhen  you  consider  that  a 
consumer  could  go  and  get  a  used  car 
examined  jy  his  own  mechanic  for 
about  $20  1 0  $40  without  the  proposed 
PTC  rule. 

And  this  waste  is  all  the  more  seri- 
ous when  ^ou  consider  that  it  could 
drive  car  s  ilesmen.  salesmen  who  are 
already  sul  fering  from  slow  sales,  out 
of  business 

The  moie  I  looked  into  this  pro- 
posed PTC  rule,  the  more  convinced  I 
became  thiit  the  FTC  bureaucrats  had 
gone  overboard.  For  this  reason.  I  co- 
sponsored  Lhe  resolution  disapproving 
the  proposed  used-car  rule  and  I  cast 
my  vote  iii  favor  of  the  disapproval 
resolution.  But  at  the  same  time,  I 
have  joined  with  other  Members  of 
this  body  in  supporting  a  new  rule 
which  wou  Id  not  have  the  effect  of  re- 
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quiring  those  expensive  inspections, 
but  which  would  still  develop  protec- 
tion for  the  consumer. 

I  believe  that  this  type  of  rule  would 
be  more  beneficial  for  consumers  and  I 
urge  the  PTC  to  act  promptly  to  devel- 
op such  a  rule.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  House  is  being  called  upon 
to  pass  a  resolution  which  would  veto 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  s  used- 
car  rule.  I  think  that  would  be  a  mis- 
take. 

The  rule  is  very  simple.  It  requires 
commercial  sellers  of  used  cars  to  tell 
potential  buyers  about  any  known  de- 
fects and  any  warranty  coverage,  or 
the  lack  thereof,  that  the  purchaser 
could  rely  on  if  things  do  not  work 
out.  There  has  been  no  shortage  of 
misconceptions  concerning  the  rule. 
One  misconception  Is  that  this  rule 
will  lead  to  the  prosecution  of  dealers 
who,  despite  their  good  faith,  fail  to 
discover  a  defect.  The  FTC  has  made 
It  clear  through  a  formal  statement  of 
enforcement  policy  that  the  rule  does 
not  "in  any  manner  or  for  any  pur- 
pose, in  theory  or  in  practice"  require 
inspection.  Further,  the  Commission 
has  stated  that  "dealers  who  make 
good  faith  efforts  to  provide  accurate 
information  to  consumers  will  not  risk 
prosecution.*'  With  that  assurance,  I 
hope  car  dealers  will  be  assured  that 
all  who  engage  in  good  business  prac- 
tices would  have  no  reason  to  be  ap- 
prehensive. 

This  is  especially  true  when  you  re- 
alize that  no  enforcement  action 
under  this  rule  can  be  taken  except  on 
the  initiative  of  the  FTC  itself.  This 
rule  does  not  create  the  right  In  any 
individual  purchases  to  bring  a  legal 
complaint  against  any  car  dealer.  Be- 
cause only  a  repeated  pattern  of  viola- 
tion can  justify  this  kind  of  interven- 
tion, clearly  the  penalties  of  this  rule 
will  not.  as  a  practical  matter,  create  a 
problem  for  anyone  who  does  not 
engage  in  a  continued,  conscious  pat- 
tern of  consumer  deception. 

Almost  all  car  dealers  are  honest 
people.  This  rule— 5  years  in  the 
making— is  not  an  effort  to  taint  them 
as  disreputable.  But.  as  someone  who 
paid  full  price  to  a  large  dealership  for 
an  auto  that  turned  out  to  have  been 
immersed  in  water.  I  can  personally 
testify  that  not  all  dealers  are  honest. 
We  have  required  disclosure  of  con- 
tent and  dangers  in  many  products  in 
the  last  10  years— from  cereal  to  fab- 
rics to  household  cleaners.  Consumers 
have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are 
getting.  This  is  all  that  this  rule  does. 

The  broad  effect  of  this  rule,  in  my 
view,  will  be  to  protect  the  least  fortu- 
nate among  us  from  losing  hard 
earned  and  irreplaceable  savings.  By 
giving  all  consumers  the  information 
to  avoid  a  bad  purchase  in  the  first 
place,  and  by  creating  an  atmosphere 
where  used  cars  with  substantial  de- 
fects can  be  returned  to  the  seller,  we 


can  prevent  loses  that  everyone  can 
agree  should  not  occur. 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  on  December 
21,  1981.  editoralized  about  the  merits 
of  the  rule.  I  am  pleased  to  share  this 
editorial  with  my  colleagues. 
Used-Car  Stickers 

A  proposed  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rule  on  used-car  sales  seems  modest  enough. 
It  would  require  dealers  to  put  a  sticker  on 
the  window  of  each  car  advising  the  buyer 
of  any  "known "  major  defects  and  the 
term^  of  any  warranties  they  offer. 

It  might  be  supposed  that,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  a  reputable  dealer  would  not  palm 
off  a  vehicle  with  a  major  defect  on  an  un- 
suspecting customer.  And  that  the  dealer 
would  tell  the  buyer  If  a  warranty  goes  with 
the  car. 

Yet  the  proposed  PTC  rule  has  stirred  a 
storm  of  protest  on  Capitol  Hill.  And  the 
guess  is  that  members  of  Congress,  many  of 
whom  have  received  campaign  contributions 
from  dealer  trade  groups,  will  veto  it. 

Congress  last  year  gave  Itself  the  right  to 
override  any  PTC  regulation  by  a  majority 
vote  of  both  houses  within  90  days  after  it  is 
proposed. 

Actually,  the  proposed  rule  is  a  watered- 
down  version  of  a  stiffer  one  of  the  PTC 
and  use-car  dealers  argued  at>out  for  five 
years. 

The  original  proposal  would  have  required 
dealers  to  inspect  autos  and  tell  consumers 
of  any  problems  the  cars  have.  The  new  pro- 
posal specifically  says  inspections  are  not  re- 
quired. 

The  Reagan  administration  seems  to  be  of 
two  minds. 

Virginia  Knauer.  director  of  the  White 
House  Office  of  Consumer  Affairs,  supports 
the  proposed  regulation. 

But  a  top  official  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  told  congressional 
sponsors  of  the  veto  resolution  that  Mrs. 
Knauer's  view  Is  her  own  and  that  the  "pa- 
perwork burden  thi;  rule  would  impose  has 
been  a  matter  of  some  concern  to  us." 

Well,  yes.  there  is  some  burden  In  sticking 
a  single  sheet  of  paper  on  each  car.  But  the 
main  opposition  obviously  is  rooted  in  the 
dealers'  fear  of  losing  sales  by  being  frank 
with  customers  about  defects  or  getting 
sued  If  they  aren't. 

Congress  should  resist  the  temptation  to 
blow  the  whistle  on  the  PTC— and  should 
give  the  proposed  regulation  the  green 
light.* 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  compli- 
ment Representative  Madican  on  his 
expertise  and  leadership  on  this  used- 
car  rule  issue.  After  studying  the  lan- 
guage in  this  rule.  I  have  found  that 
the  so-called  defect  disclosure  require- 
ment is  both  ambiguous  and  ineffec- 
tive. Many  of  the  listed  52  defects 
which  dealers  must  disclose  are  such 
that  accurate  disclosure  could  not  be 
made  unless  an  inspection  is  conduct- 
ed despite  the  explicit  statement  in 
the  rule  that  inspection  is  not  re- 
quired. Because  there  is  no  inspection 
requirement,  a  dealer  is  put  in  the  p>o- 
sition  of  speculating  on  what  defects 
there  might  be.  Paced  with  the  pros- 
pect of  a  $10,000  fine  for  each  viola- 
tion of  the  rule,  he  would  have  to  do  a 
complete  examination  of  any  vehicle 
he  puts  up  for  sale,  a  costly  procedure 


that  would  likely  have  the  effect  of  in- 
creasing already  very  high  used-car 
prices.  Dealers  have  estimated  that  in- 
spections for  defects  would  cost  ap- 
proximately $150  to  $350  per  vehicle. 
Since  the  rule  applies  only  to  dealers 
who  account  for  only  50  percent  of  all 
used-car  sales,  this  would  put  them  at 
a  competitive  disadvantage  at  a  time 
when  they  are  struggling  for  survival. 

This  rule  will  not  result  in  more  con- 
sumer protection  but  will  be  a  severe 
liability  for  dealers.  The  possibility  of 
lawsuits  from  private  inciividuals  and 
fines  from  the  PTC  may  indirectly 
force  dealers  to  do  exactly  what  the 
rule  says  it  does  not  require:  inspect 
used  cars.  The  only  way  that  dealers 
could  really  know  all  of  the  defects 
listed  on  the  sticker  would  be  through 
a  thorough  inspection.  An  inspection 
would  also  be  the  only  way  dealers 
could  protect  themselves  from  suits  or 
fines. 

Many  valid  arguments  have  been 
raised  against  the  PTC*s  proposed 
used-car  rule.  The  rule  may  violate  the 
intent  of  Congress  because  of  indirect 
pressure  to  force  used-car  inspections. 
The  rule  contains  several  significant 
ambiguities,  and  there  is  also  a  real 
concern  regarding  the  costs  and  practi- 
cality of  the  rule.  Any  regulation  that 
has  such  a  level  of  undeterminable 
consequences  and  potentially  devastat- 
ing liabilities  has  not  been  very  well 
thought  out  and  should  be  rejected.* 

Mr.  PLORIO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  to 
conclude  debate. 

Let  me  just  deal  with  some  of  the 
elaborate  rationalizations  that  have 
been  offered  by  way  of  reasons  to 
oppose  this  rule. 

First  of  all,  no  inspections  are  re- 
quired. It  is  clear.  It  is  unequivocal. 

The  total  cost  of  this  rule  will  be  18 
cents  for  the  purchase  price  of  a  stick- 
er. No  reporting  requirements:  no  pa- 
perwork burden.  No  new  cause  of 
action  is  created  by  this  rule.  The  rule 
is  in  keeping  with  the  mandate  of  the 
Federal  "Trade  Commission,  which  is  to 
spell  out  appropriate  regulations  to 
insure  fair  competition  in  the  market- 
place. This  is  merely  a  disclosure  pro- 
vision saying  that  there  should  be 
some  fairness  in  this  particlular  part 
of  the  economic  market;  that  both 
parties  should  be  informed  as  to  the 
basic  facts  needed  to  consummate  a 
transaction. 

Reference  was  made  to  New  Federal- 
ism: that,  in  fact,  this  is  probably  more 
appropriately  dealt  with  at  the  State 
level.  I  think  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  State  officials  and  particular- 
ly the  attorneys  general  have  endorsed 
and  are  urging  this  as  a  needed  supple- 
ment to  whatever  rules  or  laws  they 
have  at  the  State  level  to  deal  with 
the  most  prevalent  consumer  fraud 
transaction— used-car  matters. 
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The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
a  message  is  going  to  be  sent  if  we  veto 
this  rule.  He  is  correct.  But  the  mes- 
sage that  is  going  to  be  sent  is  a  mes- 
sage to  the  FTC  that  if  this  minimal 
rule  is  vetoed,  do  not  bother  sending 
any  other  rules  here.  The  message  will 
also  go  out  to  the  American  people, 
and  that  message  will  be  that  they  can 
look  for 'no  support  or  assistance  in 
their  capacity  as  consumers  from  the 
PTC  or  from  the  Congress. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  veto  effort, 
if  it  is  successful,  will  be  the  opening 
skirmish  in  a  war  that  will  be  declared 
upon  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
and  its  mandate  to  insure  fair  competi- 
tion. 

We  are  going  into  the  authorizations 
process  on  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion. There  are  all  kinds  of  proposals 
to  exempt  everyone  and  his  brother 
from  the  protection  of  the  PTC.  I 
think  this  is  something  that  is  very 
symbolic,  and  it  is  true  that  there  will 
be  messages  sent.  But  they  are  not 
good  messages  if  this  veto  is,  in  fact, 
approved. 

Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
question  relevant  to  a  point  of  clarifi- 
cation. 

Is  it  not  correct  that  the  so-called 
sticker  will  be  incorporated  as  part  of 
the  sales  contract? 
Mr.  FLORIO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  LEE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
read  the  Federal  Register,  it  says  each 
violation  of  this  rule  carries  a  civil 
penalty  of  up  to  $10,000— each  viola- 
tion—which the  Commission  may  seek 
in  the  appropriate  Federal  district 
court  to  enforce. 

Does  that  not  mean  litigation  stems 
from  this?  It  was  earlier  said  there 
would  be  no  legal  action  involved. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  What  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  ongoing  mandate  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  to  issue 
cease  and  desist  orders.  If  such  an 
order  is  violated,  obviously  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  has  the  ability  to 
enforce  violations  of  the  rule.  The  liti- 
gation that  has  been  made  reference 
to  through  the  course  of  the  whole 
debate  has  been  new  causes  of  action 
so  that  consumers  can  sue  used-car 
dealers.  None  of  that  flows  from  this 
new  rule.  That  is  already  the  law.  In 
49  out  of  50  States,  the  Uniform  Com- 
mercial Code  spells  out  what  the  re- 
spective responsibilities  are  between 
buyer  and  seller. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  But  absent  this  regu- 
lation, the  buyer  is  left  to  the  reme- 


dies prsvided  in  the  49  of  those  50 


States. 


This    is    an    additional    legal 


remedy  is  it  not? 

Mr.  ILORIO.  The  gentleman  is  in- 
correct This  is  not  an  additional  legal 
remedy  for  the  individual. 

Mr.  liENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PLORIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fr^  New  York. 

Mr.  IIENT.  The  gentleman  indicated 
earlier  [that  a  cease  and  desist  OFder 


would 
fact  t 
media 
any  ce; 


ue  under  this  rule.  Is  it  not  a 
t  a  fine  could  be  imposed  im- 
ly?  There  would  not  need  to  be 
e-and-desLst  order. 
Mr.  itLORIO.  The  FTC  has  the  abil- 
ity to  fo  to  court  directly  which,  of 
course,  involved  determination  of  the 
facts  ai  id  the  appropriate  outcome. 

Mr.  !  £NT.  And  the  fine  is  $10,000 
per  vio  ation. 

Mr.  FLORIO.  If,  in  fact,  the  court 
makes  pi  determination  that  there  has 
violation.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
note,  however,  that  the  Feder- 
e  Commission's  policy  talks 
ursuing  these  matters  when  a 
g  pattern  of  abuse  has  oc- 
curred] So  we  are  talking  about  a  pat- 


tern 
action 


hairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
my time. 

CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 


lich  is  certainly  deserving  of 
ty  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion to|  insure  there  has  been  this  type 
of  violation. 

Mr.  LENT.  One  final  question. 

Oncej  the  rule  is  promulgated,  there 
is  no  requirement,  indeed  it  would  be 
unusuap  for  the  FTC  to  issue  a  cease 
and  delist  order  in  the  event  of  a  viola- 
tion. 

Mr.  fTiORIO.  There  is  no  require- 
ment 

Mr. 
ance  o 

The 
report 
tion. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent re  solution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  60 

Reaol  >ed  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resenta  ives  concurring/.  That  the  Congress 
disapprt)ves  the  final  rule  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission  dealing  with 
the  ma  ;ter  of  the  trade  regulation  rule  re- 
lating 1  o  the  sale  of  used  motor  vehicles, 
which  I  inal  rule  was  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress oi  I  January  28.  1982. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  I  hat  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution back  to  the  House  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  be  concurred  in. 

Theinotion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  tie  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.lMr.  BEUNirrr,  Chairman  of  the 
Comniittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Con.  Res.  60)  disapproving  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  trade  regu- 
lation rule  relating  to  the  sale  'of  used 
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motor  veh  cles.  had  directed  him  to 
report  the  Senate  concurrent  resolu- 
tion back  lo  the  Housr  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolu  ;ion  be  concurred  in. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  previoi  s  question  is  ordered. 

There  wa  5  no  objection. 

The  SPEjAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  li  ave  it. 

Mr.  My^DIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  t  le  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  i  s  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  ofder  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Serfeeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Mei  nbers. 

The  vot!  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  anc  there  were— yeas  286,  nays 
133,  answered  "present"  3.  not  voting 
10,  as  follops: 

[Roll  No.  107] 
YEAS- 286 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethiine 

Bevill 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnliley 

Broolu 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX> 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  Jamei 

Craig 

Crane.  Danle 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 


Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Foreythe 

Fountain 

Powlcr 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gephardt 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

Goldwatcr 

Goodllng 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 


Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutiiiier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY I 
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Mateui 

Pickle 

Stangeland 

McClory 

Porter 

SUton 

McCloskey 

Pursell 

Stenholm 

McCollum 

Quillen 

Stratton 

McCurdy 

Railsback 

Stump 

McDonald 

Regula 

Swift 

McEwen 

Rinaldo 

Synar 

McOrath 

Ritter 

Tauke 

Mica 

Roberts  (KS) 

Tauzin 

Michel 

Roberts  (SD> 

Taylor 

Miller  (OH) 

Robinson 

Thomas 

MineU 

Roemer 

Traxier 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Rogers 

Trible 

Molinari 

Rose 

Vander  Jagt 

Mollohan 

Roth 

Volkmer 

Montgomery 

Roukema 

Walker 

Moore 

Rousselot 

Wampler 

Moorhead 

Rudd 

Watkins 

Morrison 

Santini 

Weber  (MN> 

Murphy 

Sawyer 

Weber  (OH) 

Martha 

Schulze 

White 

Myers 

Seiberling 

Whitehurst 

Napier 

Sensenbrenner 

Whitley 

Natcher 

Shelby 

Whlttaker 

Neal 

Shumway 

Whitten 

Nelligan 

Shuster 

Williams  (OH) 

Nelson 

Siljander 

Wilson 

NichoU 

Simon 

Winn 

O'Brien 

Skeen 

Wolf 

Oxley 

Skelton 

Wortley 

Panetu 

Smith  (AL) 

Wright 

Pashayan 

Smith  (NE) 

Wylie 

Patman 

Smith  (OR) 

Yatron 

Paul 

Smith  (PA) 

Young  (AK) 

Pease 

Snyder 

Young  (MO) 

Perkins 

Solomon 

Petri 

8i>ence 
NAYS-133 

Addabbo 

Gore 

Rangel 

Akaka 

Gradison 

Ratchford 

Annunzio 

Gray 

Reuss 

Aspin 

Green 

Richmond 

AuCoin 

Guarini 

Rodlno 

Bailey  (PA) 

Harkin 

Roe 

Barnes 

Hawkins 

Rosenthal 

Beilenson 

Heckler 

Rostenkowslii 

Biaggi 

Heftel 

Roybal 

Boland 

Hertel 

Russo 

Boiling 

Hollenbeck 

Sabo 
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The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Holland  for,  with  Mr.  Bingham 
against. 

Mr.  Rahall  for,  with  Mrs.  Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mrs.  Fenwick 
against. 

Mr.  MICA  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  voted  "present"  on  this  and 
the  preceding  recorded  vote  due  to 
what  may  be  perceived  as  a  conflict  of 
interest  resulting  from  family  owner- 
ship of  an  automotive  dealership. 


THIRTEENTH  REPORT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  SINAI  SUP- 
PORT MISSION— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  IX)C.  NO. 
97-188) 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota)  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  message  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and.  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  and  ordered  to  be 
printed: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today.  Wednesday,  May  26, 
1982.) 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JON££  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  345)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 


current Resolution  345.  with  Mr.  Boll- 
iNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

a  1330 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday, 
May  25,  1982.  pending  were  the  follow- 
ing three  amendments  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute:  an  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin).  and 
an  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  Committee  had  completed  the 
fifth  perfecting  amendment  in  catego- 
ry B  made  in  order  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  477. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Huckaby)  seek  recognition  to 
offer  the  sixth  perfecting  amendment? 

AME^DMEI^'  OrrERED  BY  MR.  HUCKABY  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATtTRE  OF  A  SUBSTITITTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Huckaby  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma: 

Function  050:  Increase  budget  authority 
by  $2,500,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  Increase 
budget  authority  by  $3,500,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $2,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  in- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,500,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3,600,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Function  920:  E>ecrease  budget  authority 
by  $2,500,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1.500.(K)0.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  decrease 
budget  authority  by  $3,500,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $2,500,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  de- 
crease budget  authority  by  $4,500,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $3.600,(K)0,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Mr.  HUCKABY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  in- 
crease the  amount  of  both  expendi- 
tures and  outlays  in  the  Defense 
budget  for  the  Jones  substitute. 

I  feel  that  it  is  imperative  that  this 
Congress  send  a  signal  to  the  world 
that  even  in  these  hard  economic 
times,  the  United  States  can  afford,  it 
will  afford,  it  will  do  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  assure  the  safety  of  our  in- 
terests both  at  home  and  abroad. 

These  numbers  increase  outlays  over 
the  Jones  sut>stitute  by  $1.5  billion  in 
1983,  $2.5  billion  in  1984.  and  $3.6  bil- 
lion  in    1985,   still    falling   somewhat 
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short  of  the  figures  proposed  in  the 
Latta  substitute.  But  I  think  it  is  nec- 
essary that  we  send  a  signal  to  the 
world  that  both  parties,  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  feel  that  we  should  spend  the 
dollars  that  are  necessary  so  that 
hopefully  when  our  country  begins  to 
bargain  in  earnest  with  the  Russians  it 
will  have  been  one  more  step  in  saying 
that  the  \Jnited  States  is  serious,  we 
will  spend  the  dollars,  and  Just  per- 
haps this  will  enable  us  next  year  to 
come  back  with  sigAificant  reductions 
in  defense  expenditures,  because  cer- 
tainly this  global  umbrella  that  Amer- 
ica is  living  under,  that  the  world  is 
living  under,  is  the  issue  of  our  day. 

Let  us  hope  that  the  actions  that  we 
take  this  year  and  in  the  immediate 
future  can  lead  to  steps  so  that  it  will 
not  be  the  issue  of  the  day  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  he  has  described 
the  amendment  adequately. 

It  is  a  deficit  neutral  amendment, 
meaning  we  would  not  increase  the 
deficit.  This  amendment  would  merely 
add  to  the  House  Budget  Committee 
bill,  known  as  the  Jones  substitute,  a 
modest  amount  to  increase  defense  so 
that  it  might  be— this  bill  might  be 
Just  a  little  more  palatable  to  those 
who  believe  in  a  strong  defense. 

As  the  gentleman  suggested,  it 
would  add  $1.5  billion  in  outlay  for 
fiscal  1983  and  $2.5  billion  in  budget 
authority. 

This  is  not  nearly  enough,  but  it  will 
help  this  bill  in  some  way  should  this 
become  the  budget  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

This  amendment  would  not  add  to 
the  deficit.  That  $1.5  billion  would  be 
deducted  from  nondefense  discretion- 
ary funding. 

It  is  a  shame  that  we  have  to  spend 
so  much  on  defense,  but  all  of  us  know 
that  it  is  absolutely  necessary.  Our 
country  is  in  no  position  to  negotiate 
if  we  are  not  strong.  We  cannot  negoti- 
ate from  a  position  of  weakness. 

We  know  that  we  have  to  modernize 
our  Armed  Forces;  we  have  to  equip 
our  services  with  what  they  need  to  do 
the  Job.  For  the  past  couple  of  years 
we  have  been  moving  in  the  right  di- 
rection and  now  is  no  time  to  back- 
slide. 

Even  in  the  last  year  of  the  Carter 
administration  we  had  a  significant  in- 
crease of  more  than  $20  billion  in  de- 
fense spending  and  President  Reagan 
has  taken  up  from  there,  and  we  are 
moving  hopefully  to  a  position  that 
will  put  us  back  to  a  position  of 
strength  in  the  world  so  that  we  will 
be  recognized  and  we  can  maintain  our 
precious  freedoms. 

There  is  a  threat,  a  Soviet  threat. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  had  the  oppor- 


tunity to  see  the  classified  briefing. 
Those  c  f  us  on  the  Armed  Services 
Commit  ee  all  of  the  time  are  privy  to 
briefing! ,  intelligence  briefings,  that 
show  ui  what  the  Soviet  Union  is 
doing. 

While  we  have  slackened  up  in  our 
defense  spending  and  gone  down  in 
the  peroentage  of  our  budget  that  we 
have  splent  for  defense,  the  Soviet 
Union  Continues  to  escalate  their 
spending  and  build  about  two  or  three 
ships  toj  our  every  one.  In  every  way 
possible  'they  are  building  up  their  ar- 
mament! 

I  wouU  hope  and  pray  that  one  of 
these  days  we  can  reduce  our  arms  and 
we  pray  that  the  President  will  be  suc- 
cessful ^ith  talks  so  that  we  can  have 
a  reducxion  in  strategic  armaments, 
but  until  that  time  we  know  that  we 
must  be  a  strong  Nation. 

The  anount  provided  in  the  Jones 
substitu  e  is  not  adequate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemi  in  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
ABY)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  H  JCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 1  rom  Florida  (Mr.  Hutto). 

Mr.  HyTTO.  I  thank  the  gentlemen. 
We  knoir  that  it  is  not  adequate,  even 
with  thi^  increase  that  we  are  seeking 
to  put  ii  ito  the  Jones  bill.  That  would 
only  inc  -ease  defense  spending  in  real 
dollars  ii  i  1983  by  5.8  percent. 

As  the  Jones  bill  stands  it  is  only  4.7 
percent:  then  the  President  asked  long 
ago  for  a  7-percent  real  growth  in- 
crease. 

In  1981  it  would  be  only  4.6  percent 
and  would  be  an  even  5  percent  in 
1985. 

So  tl  le  American  people,  even 
though  they  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity U>  take  a  look  at  the  material 
that  we  see  on  almost  a  daily  basis, 
they  do  know  that  we  must  have  a 
strong  c  efense.  They  believe  in  it  and 
they  sui  port  it. 

So  I  vould  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  amendment  to  add  back 
to  the  J  ines  bill  this  small  amount.  It 
is  not  a^  much  as  we  wanted  to  add, 
but  unfortunately  the  figures  were  not 
translated  correctly,  and  this  will  at 
least  help  it. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.     • 

Mr.  lk)WRY  of  Washington.  Mr 
Chairmin,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  njCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman jrom  Washington. 

Mr.  l4>WRY  of  Washington.  I  would 
like  to  tziank  the  distinguished  author 
of  the  amendment,  and  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment.   J 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  friend  in  the 
well,  wlio  I  think  does  an  outstanding 
Job  on  this  issue,  and  I  have  been  more 
than  happy  to  support  him  on  some  of 
the  ma  or  initiatives  he  has  done  for 
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the  nationa  security  of  this  country, 
but  I  woulc  say  that  none  of  us  are 
getting  in  t  lis  budget  what  we  want. 
None  of  us  I  re,  so  when  the  gentleman 
says  it  is  ndt  quite  enough,  we  under- 
stand that. 

What  I  w^uld  like  to  know  is  if  the 
distinguished  gentleman's  amendment 
is  added  to  the  Jones  budget,  would 
the  gentleniian  then  find  that  was 
enough  that  he  could  support  the 
Jones  budge  L? 

Mr.  HUno.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  y  ield? 

Mr.  HUCILABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  HUTfo.  I  doubt  it  because  it 
still  leaves  Us  woefully  weak.  But  in 
case  this  bil^  passes  I  think  it  will  help. 

Mr.  LOWry  of  Washington.  In 
other  words,  if  the  Huckaby  amend- 
ment passes!  t'he  gentleman  still  would 
not  supportjthe  Jones  budget? 

Mr.  HUTTO.  I  would  find  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  do  so. 

Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Then  I 
would  find  tt  very  difficult  to  support 
the  Huckaby  amendment. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DICKjINSON.  I  want  to  compU- 
ment  the  gentleman  for  the  thrust  of 
his  amendirient  which  would  increase 
the  defense  budget  in  both  outlays 
and  budget  iuthority,  which  I  indicat- 
ed on  the  f  oor  yesterday  is  my  posi- 
tion. 

But  what  I  am  curious  about,  and 
perhaps  troubled,  this  allows  no  in- 
crease, no  net  increase,  but  there 
would  be  ar  increase  for  defense,  and 
the  cuts  w}uld  have  to  come  from 
someplace  e  se. 
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I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  tell 
us  where  he  thinks  or  where  he  knows 
that  the  cutjs  would  be  coming  to  com- 
pensate forithe  add-on  for  defense,  so 
we  will  have  a  better  feel  for  what  it  is 
that  we  ate  doing  here.  Are  they 
coming  from  entitlements?  Are  they 
coming  from  payroll?  I  wonder  if  you 
could  help  me. 

Perhaps  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  mn  help  us  with  it. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man to  ansper  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  JON^  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  my 
understandiig  that  the  author  of  the 
amendment!  would  get  the  additional 
cuts  from  the  same  area  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  did,  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspinX  It  is  out  of  a  total  pie  of 
$2.1  billion  J  which  includes  1  percent 
from  Federal  employment:  dairy 
reform  of  S900  million;  absorption  of 
salaries:  savings  bonds  proposals  of 
$400  million.  These  are  included  in 
both  the  LjLtta  and  Aspin  substitutes. 
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What  the  gentleman  would  do  would 
be  to  get  savings  from  that  pool  of  $2.1 
billion  to  pay  for  this  particular  add- 
on. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  further,  do  I  under- 
stand, then,  that  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  is  supporting  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  will  have  to  let 
the  chairman  address  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Since  he  was  re- 
sponding to  the  question  put  to  the 
gentleman,  is  the  chairman  supporting 
this  amendment,  or  did  he  indicate? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  am  going  to  vote 
for  this  amendment.  The  answer  is 
yes. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  responding,  even  though  I 
do  not  know  exactly  where  the  cuts 
are  coming.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to 
have  to  take  money  away  from  some 
pot  to  put  it  in  another  pot,  it  be- 
hooves us  all  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  But  I  think,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee is  supporting  an  increase  in  de- 
fense, I  think  it  is  pretty  patent  on  its 
face  that  the  defense  budget  is  too 
low. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
very  strongly  in  support  of  this 
amendment. 

I  want  to  point  out,  in  support  of 
this  amendment,  that  back  in  1980  we 
had  a  3-percent  real  growth  in  de- 
fense. That  Jumped  up  to  12  percent 
real  growth  in  1981.  and  then  to  10 
percent  in  1982. 

In  the  Jones  proposal,  we  have  an  8- 
percent  real  growth  in  the  defense 
nonpay.  This  addition  of  $2.5  billion  in 
budget  authority  will  get  that  one 
higher.  And  in  our  commitment  to 
rearm  America,  it  is  important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huck- 
aby) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Ala- 
bama and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Huckaby  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  am 
not  quite  clear  where  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  get  this  money.  If  I  under- 
stand the  amendment  correctly,  the 
money  comes  out  of  function  920.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  That  is  correct.  As 
the  chairman  pointed  out.  from  func- 
tion 920  he  then  proposes  to  reach 
back,  such  as  in  agricultural  and  in  the 
dairy  price  support  program,  where 
there  will  obviously  be  savings  of 
almost  $1  billion,  which  was  not  taken 
into  consideration  in  the  Jones  budget. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  It 
seems  to  me  that  you  are  dealing  pri- 
marily in  920  with  what  is  called  man- 
agement initiatives  and  the  Federal 
pay  raise,  and  I  do  not  see  enough  dol- 
lars in  there  really  to  cover  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying  he  can  cover,  and 
I  do  not  understand  quite  what  the 
gentleman  is  saying. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  May  I  point  out 
that,  ultimately,  it  will  be  up  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  as  they 
make  their  determinations  to  see  that 
this  amendment  is  accommodated. 
The  bottom  line  is  that  it  increases 
the  defense  expenditures  for  this 
country,  which  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  would  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
gentleman  from  Alabama  will  get  his 
own  time  to  discuss  that  in  a  moment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Edwards) 
seek  time? 

Mr.  EHDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  do, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  there  is  a  certain 
appeal  to  this  amendment,  until  we 
look  at  it  more  closely.  It  attempts  to 
salvage  somewhat,  I  suspect,  the  Jones 
or  committee  substitute  as  far  as  de- 
fense is  concerned.  But  the  truth  is. 
when  you  look  at  what  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  would  do  with  budget 
authority,  he  still  is  short  some  $8  bil- 
lion from  Latta  in  fiscal  year  1983,  he 
is  some  $7  billion  short  in  budget  au- 
thority from  Latta  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
And  if  I  understand  his  numbers  cor- 
rectly, he  is  some  $22  billion  short  of 
Latta  in  fiscal  year  1985  in  budget  au- 
thority. 

Now.  I  think  we  need  to  understand 
this.  It  is  easy  to  say  we  are  going  to 
add  a  little  back  to  defense  and  some- 
how we  are  going  to  do  good  for  de- 
fense now,  but  I  think  we  have  to  un- 
derstand how  far  we  fall  short  with 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  HUTTO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to   my    friend,    the    gentleman    from 

Florida.  

Mr.  HUTTO.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  absolutely  true,  it  falls  short 
of  the  Latta  figures  or  the  Senate.  But 
as  I  explained  earlier,  it  is  better  to 
have  this  than  to  let  the  bill  go.  in 
case  it  should  become  the  law  of  the 
land  and  become  the  budget  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  not  sufficient, 
but  certainly  it  would  be  something  I 
think  that  we  would  need  to  support 
in  case  the  Jones  substitute  becomes 
the  budget. 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well.  I 

do  not  think  the  two  gentlemen  even 

come  close  to  hedging  their  bets,  that 

is  the  problem.  You  leave  too  much 

out  there  that  we  need  if  we  are  going 


to  have  a  proper  defense,  if  you  Just 
add  up  the  shortage  there  in  budget 
authority,  there  is  about  $37  billion 
short  in  budget  authority,  compared 
to  Latta.  It  is  not  like  you  are  finding 
some  happy  medium  in  there  and 
somehow  solving  all  of  the  problems. 
You  are  still  leaving  us  some  $37  bil- 
lion short  in  budget  authority. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
first  of  all  state  that  I  still  believe  that 
figures  on  military  expenditures  con- 
tained in  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution are  adequate.  What  we  did  was 
to  look  at  what  the  President  said  he 
needed  last  year,  which  was  7  percent 
growth.  If  you  look  at  growth  in  the 
committee  resolution  in  the  nonpay 
area— procurement,  readiness,  and  so 
forth— there  is  over  8  percent  real 
growth. 

Now.  what  this  amendment  does  is 
to  take  that  up  to  about  9  or  9.5  per- 
cent real  growth  I  think  that  is  more 
than  adequate  to  meet  our  defense 
needs. 

We  can  spend  money,  we  can  tax. 
tax,  spend,  spend,  throw  money  at  the 
problem,  but  we  are  not  going  to  spend 
it  any  more  efficiently  through  the 
Department  of  Defense  than  in  any 
social  program  run  by  any  other  de- 
partment. I  think  if  we  have  learned 
anything,  it  is  that  we  Just  cannot 
solve  a  problem  by  throwing  money  at 
it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  think 
the  gentleman  would  agree  that  I  am 
not  necessarily  known  as  a  tax,  tax, 
spend,  spend  type  for  defense.  I  try  to 
find  the  best  place  to  spend  a  dollar 
and  then  spend  it  as  wisely  as  I  would 
hope  we  can.  But  the  point  is,  the  av- 
erage over  3  years  in  increased  budget 
authority  in  the  President's  budget  is 
some  9.3  percent  itself.  And  so  to  sug- 
gest that  the  Huckaby  amendment 
comes  in  at  about  9  percent  really  does 
not  suggest  much.  He  in  fact  is  still 
many  billions  of  dollars  less  than  even 
the  Latta  substitute  which,  in  my 
view,  probably  falls  short  as  far  as  de- 
fense is  concerned. 

D  1350 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  put  the  gentleman's 
figures  in  perspective.  It  is  important 
to  note  that  the  Latta  budget  cuts  de- 
fense outlays  by  $7.5  billion,  $8.9  bil- 
lion, and  $11.7  billion  over  3  years.  So 
to  get  a  perspective  on  the  defense 
short  fall  in  the  Jones  budget  relative 
to  current  services,  or  the  President's 
budget,  you  have  to  add  that  amount 
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to  the  difference  that  exists  between 
Latta  and  Jones. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about 
woefully  inadequate  add-backs  to  meet 
the  build  up  we  all  know  we  need  in 
defense. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  fear 
that  we  are  hearing  the  sirene  song  on 
this  amendment  and  I  just  want  the 
Members' to  be  very  careful  in  moving 
toward  this  amendment.  It  would  be 
wrong  to  believe  that  this  in  fact  is 
going  to  solve  some  kind  of  a  problem 
as  far  as  defense  is  concerned. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Huckaby  amendment. 

I  think  it  is  obvious  to  most  of  us 
that  this  operation  that  we  are  en- 
gaged in  this  week  presents  all  of  us 
with  a  lot  of  difficult  choices  and  diffi- 
cult decisions. 

I  think,  as  we  have  already  seen 
from  the  various  alternative  budgets 
that  have  been  offered,  that  we  all 
have  individual  ideas  as  to  what  would 
be  the  best  way  to  structure  a  budget 
and  what  would  be  the  best  way  to 
achieve  the  maximum  result. 

Certainly  I  find  none  of  the  alterna- 
tives that  are  being  offered  fully  satis- 
factory to  me. 

I  recognize  that  I  have  not  offered 
my  own— and  it  probably  would  not 
fare  much  better  than  some  of  the 
others  that  we  have  voted  down  over 
the  last  few  days. 

But  the  thing  that  concerns  me— 
and  I  am  sure  it  concerns  others— is 
that  we  all  have  different  interests  as 
Members  of  Congress  from  our  indi- 
vidual districts. 

I  am  generally  recognized  as  some- 
one who  is  strong  on  defense,  and  I 
have  received  a  number  of  telephone 
calls  from  the  administration  saying, 
"Sam,  you  are  a  big  defense  supporter, 
the  Latta  bipartisan  recovery  act  has 
the  most  money  in  it  for  defense  and 
you  ought  to  go  down  the  line  for  that 
particular  bill." 

But  it  so  happens  that  that  particu- 
lar bill  does  not  address  the  concerns 
of  the  28th  Congressional  District  of 
New  York,  a  highly  urbanized  district, 
with  high  unemployment,  with  a  lot  of 
housing  problems,  with  a  lot  of  minor- 
ity problems,  and  with  a  vast  structure 
of  colleges,  where  the  students  are  un- 
happy about  what  has  happened  to 
the  provisions  for  assistance  to  stu- 
dents. I  recognize  as  a  practicing  poli- 
tician that  if  I  were  to  vote  for  that 
kind  of  a  resolution,  which  devastates 
the  domestic  programs  that  are  of 
most  concern  to  upstate  New  York.  I 
would  not  come  back  here  to  talk  in 
behalf  of  defense,  or  vote  for  defense, 
or  to  harass  my  colleagues  who  think 
that  I  am  too  heavily  committed  to  de- 
fense. 

So  I  would  like  to  find  a  budget  that 
would  include  as  much  in  the  way  of 
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domestic  programs  as  the  Jones  pro- 
posal d^s  but  at  the  same  time  takes 
a  morel  realistic  view  of  our  military 
situatioti.  Unfortunately,  the  only  al- 
temati^je  we  have  is  the  Huckaby 
amendment,  and  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman ,  from  Louisiana  for  offering 
that  anlendment  because  he  not  only 
is  fighting  the  supporters  of  defense, 
because  he  has  not  done  enough,  but 
is  also  fncountering  the  opposition  of 
those  who  think  he  goes  too  far. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  we  recog- 
nize trait  many  of  the  so-called  de- 
fense eiperts  who  have  been  structur- 
ing son^e  of  these  budgets  that  we 
have  h|id  before  us  are  not  really 
aware  of  exactly  what  the  kind  of  de- 
fense proposals  in  the  Jones  amend- 
ment and  in  the  Aspin  amendment 
would  actually  do  to  our  national  de- 
fense.   I 

For  example.  I  have  received,  and  I 
think  perhaps  other  Members  have  re- 
ceived, a  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Defens^,  who  points  out  Just  how  dev- 
astating! these  amendments  will  be  to 
our  national  defense  and  to  our  effort 
to  rearm  America. 

There  amendments  will  force  the 
termination  of  a  number  of  our  strate- 
gic initiative  programs.  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er tells  us  we  are  also  going  to  lose 
much  aJT  the  maintenance  and  equip- 
ment fi  nding  which  we  have  desper- 
ately tr  ed  in  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Coimnittee  to  restore  because  of 
devastating  cutbacks  in  recent  years. 
In  fact  ve  will  lose,  under  Jones,  some 
85  to  9i  I  percent  of  our  estimated  re- 
quirem<  nts. 

We  have  also  been  told  that  the 
Navy's  '  ery  essential  A-6  program  will 
be  knoc  (ed  out;  the  EA-6B  program  is 
going  {0  be  knocked  out.  Th,e  Air 
Force  >  -10  will  also  be  knocked  out; 
the  F-H  is  also  going  to  be  knocked 
out,  the  AV-8B  is  going  to  be  knocked 
out,  the  F-15  is  going  to  be  knocked 
out.  An  1  on  top  of  that,  we  are  going 
to  ha^  e  to  reduce  our  military 
strengtl  i  levels  to  below  the  level  of 
1979,  aiid  at  the  very  time  when,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
HOTTO)  pointed  out,  we  are  trying  to 
convince  the  Soviets  that  we  are  re- 
building our  own  defenses. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  Ithe  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Si^TTOH)  has  expired. 

(By  iBianimous  consent,  Mr.  Strat- 
TON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  arRATTON.  I  think  that  this  is 
not  thdkind  of  thing  that  a  responsi- 
ble Congress  ought  to  do  or  would 
want  tq  do  or  should  do.  But  the  only 
avenue  |that  we  have  to  restore  defense 
strength  is  the  Huckaby  amendment 
which  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  has  already  agreed  to 
accept,  so  if  that  amendment  is  added 
to  the  I  (ill  and  then  we  go  over  to  the 
Senate  where  they  have  been  a  little 
more  realistic,  we  might  conceivably    sUes.  But 


come  back  kvith  a  final  budget  resolu- 
tion which  jwould  be  considerably  less 
devastating!  than  the  current  proposal. 
So  those  jwho  are,  as  I  am,  anxious 


:ial  programs,  as  a  tradi- 

locrat  in  the  tradition  of 

Roosevelt       and       Harry 

id  John  F.  Kennedy,  all  of 

ved  that  having  a  strong 

important,  not  only  for 

but  for  the  Democratic 

luld  urge  them  to  support 

amendment. 
:N.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
ield? 

lTTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Texas. 
IN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


to  support 
tional   Dei 
Franklin 
Truman, 
whom  bell 
defense  wi 
the  countr] 
Party.  I  wi 
the  Huckal 

Mr 
gentleman 

Mr.  STR 
tieman  froi 

Mr.  KAZ 
for  yieldini 

Let  me  commend  the  gentleman  on 
his  presentation  and  I  wish  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  statements. 

I  think  tjiat  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained the  situation  as  it  is.  Many  of 
us  feel  the  fame  way  that  he  does. 

I  personally  come  from  a  very  strong 
defense  district.  At  the  same  time  I  do 
have  some  >f  the  social  problems  that 
the  gentler  lan  has  talked  about,  and 
whatever  I  can  do  to  improve  any  of 
these  bills,  as  far  as  the  defense  pos- 
ture of  this  country  is  concerned.  I  am 
going  to  do  it.  and  that  is  the  reason  I 
am  going  Lo  vote  for  the  Huckaby 
amendment . 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
a  fine  supporter  of  defeiise  and  I  ap- 
preciate hia  support. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  only  in  the  Land  of 
Oz  and  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  is  $212  billion  in  outlays  and 
$242.85  billion  in  budget  authority 
somehow  aenuding  our  national  de- 
fense. The  fact  is.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  Reagar  mandate  means  anything, 
it  is  that  th  rowing  money  at  a  problem 
will  not  solve  it.  That  applies  equally 
to  defense  as  it  does  to  food  stamps  or 
other  social  spending  programs. 

I  have  do^e  a  little  bit  of  work  ana- 
lyzing the!  procurement  budget  for 
1980  for  fi^al  year  1980.  and  the  pro- 
curement budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

It  just  so  happens  that  in  1980,  when 
we  started  to  be  concerned  about  the 
Soviet  buildup,  we  spent  $35.8  billion 
to  procure  weapons  and  ships  and  mis- 
siles. 

In  1983.  ve  are  going  to  spend  $89.5 
billion.  This  is  approximately  what 
the  President  asked  for  and  approxi- 
mately whalt  the  Senate  has  given. 

Is  there  anybody  here  who  thinks 
that  we  arej  going  to  get  three  times  as 
many  weapons  in  1983  as  we  got  in 
1980?  Interestingly  enough,  we  buy 
less  airplanes  with  that  amount  of 
money.  Wei  buy  fewer  ships.  We  buy  a 
few  more  l^mks  and  a  few  more  mis- 
the  biggest  problem  with 
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spending  more  money  is  that  the  more 
money  you  spend— and  this  was  beau- 
tifully pointed  out  in  the  February 
1982  JEC  report  on  inflation  and  de- 
fense spending— the  more  the  price  of 
these  systems  goes  up. 

Now  that  is  in  part  a  result  of  criti- 
cal manpower  shortages,  materiel 
shortages  and  a  whole  range  of  other 
things.  But  the  point  of  the  JEC  com- 
mittees  report— I  think  it  should  not 
be  lost  on  this  Congress— is  that  when 
you  pump  money  into  defense  you  do 
not  buy  more  weapons. 

D  1400 

You  may  pay  the  soldiers  a  little 
more  and  that  is  important  for  morale 
and  you  might  provide  additional 
money  for  O.  &  M.  and  that  is  also  es- 
sential, but  do  not  fool  yourselves. 
You  are  not  buying  more  airplanes 
this  year.  You  are  not  buying  more 
ships  and  you  are  buying  relatively 
few  numbers  of  increased  helicopters 
and  tanks.  That  is  one  of  the  problems 
with  throwing  money  at  the  situation. 
You  just  do  it  as  a  salve  for  your  con- 
science, as  a  sop  to  people  back  in  your 
districts  to  whom  you  can  say.  "Look, 
I'm  proud.  I  can  spend  $250  billion  for 
defense.  No  longer  will  you  have  to 
worry  about  the  Russians." 

If  you  are  serious  about  national  de- 
fense in  this  country.  3  or  4  percent 
real  growth  year  after  year  will  mirror 
what  the  Russians  have  done  approxi- 
mately since  1962.  That  is  how  they 
have  accomplished  their  buildup,  not 
by  crash  programs  of  throwing  money 
at  various  programs,  because  that  does 
not  solve  anything.  That  just  raises 
the  price. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Does  the  gentleman  feel  that  we  are 
just  throwing  money  away  when  we 
seek  to  procure  the  A-6  and  the  F-14. 
and  the  EIA-6,  all  of  which  have  been 
eliminated  from  the  budget,  the  only 
aircraft  that  -has  an  all-weather  capa- 
bility in  the  free  world,  and  the  only 
aircraft  that  can  provide  a  real  inter- 
ceptor capability  for  the  Navy,  some- 
thing lacking  to  the  British  Navy  in 
the  Falkland  Islands. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  will  take  my  time 
back,  if  the  chair  will  recognize  me. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well.  I  just  want 
to  propose  the  question  and  then  the 
gentleman  can  respond. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
stop  talking.  I  will  be  happy  to  answer. 

I  believe  that  we  are  throwing 
money  at  this  problem.  This  gentle- 
man does  not  support  the  B-1  bomber 
that  is  built  in  his  district,  and  I 
assume  that  the  reason  the  gentleman 
rattled  off  the  EA-6B  and  the  F-14  is 
because  they  are  also  built  on  Long 


Island;  I  support  them  and  other  sys- 
tems that  does  not  mean  I  support  all 
weapons  or  all  systems. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Well,  I  thought 
the  gentleman  and  I  were  working  to- 
gether to  try  to  build  up  New  York  in- 
dustry, and  provide  more  jobs  for  New 
York  workers,  not  throwing  money 
away,  as  the  gentleman  claims. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  decline  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

What  I  am  telling  the  gentleman, 
and  I  assume  he  is  listening,  is  that 
the  more  money  you  spend,  even  if 
you  want  to  procure  F-14's  and  ElA- 
6B's,  and  I  would  add  to  the  gentle- 
man that  they  are  being  procured  if 
the  President's  budget,  part  of  it  is 
adopted,  at  the  proper  amount,  is  that 
you  cannot  continue  to  throw  money, 
spend  it  the  way  it  is  being  spent  here 
and  buy  the  weapons  systems  you 
want.  You  are  not  getting  them  with 
this  amount  of  money. 

The  weapons  systems  cost  and  the 
AH-64  attack  helicopter  is  a  perfect 
example  of  that.  It  has  gone  up  500 
percent.  You  cannot  even  buy  the 
numbers  that  you  wajit  to  buy.  That  is 
all  I  am  saying. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
just  blowing  smoke.  Obviously  we  have 
got  inflation  and  obviously  things  cost 
more. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  decline  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

I  think  I  have  made  the  point.  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is.  you  just  cannot 
spend  the  money  and  expect  to  buy 
the  weapons. 

The  Huckaby  amendment  is  another 
example  of  spend  more  money  and  get 
less,  not  get  more. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  wish  to  underscore  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edwards).  Where  are  the  pri- 
mary deficienccs  in  our  defense  pos- 
ture? There  are  many  but  basically 
they  deal  with  the  matter  of  readiness. 
We  have  the  world's  finest  fighting 
force  on  paper,  yet.  we  could  not  suc- 
cessfully conduct  a  war. 

Readiness  has  been  defined  as  the 
ability  to  shoot,  move,  communicate 
and  win.  We  cannot  shoot  because  of  a 
shortage  of  munitions.  We  are  not 
mobile  because  of  the  absence  of  air- 
lift. And  we  caimot  communicate  be- 
cause of  a  deteriorating  command, 
control,  and  communications  system. 

Why  is  this  so?  One  of  the  reasons  is 
that  we  have  not  provided  the  funds 
to  keep  pace  with  the  adversary.  In 
1968.  we  spent  9.8  percent  of  our  GNP 
for  defense  and  43  percent  of  the 
budget;  in  1982.  5.6  percent  of  GNP 
and  25  percent  of  the  budget.  Our  de- 
fense industrial  base  is  crumbling  and 
we  have  a  shortage  of  necessary 
skilled,  trained  manpower,  and  of  min- 
erals. 

Someone  has  said  that  the  fastest- 
growing  minority  in  our  country  today 


is  the  scientific  and  technological  illi- 
terates. Russia  today  has  the  largest 
skilled  manpower  pool  among  nations. 
They  have  roughly  1  million  scientists 
engaged  in  research  and  development 
activities,  three  times  as  many  as  we. 
and  they  are  producing  effective  and 
reliable  weapons.  Last  year,  they  grad- 
uated 300.000  engineers  and  we  grad- 
uated 50.000.  That  was  a  banner  year 
for  us.  It  cannot  be  said  that  the 
reason  for  this  difference  is  a  lack  of 
money  spent  on  education.  Rather,  it 
is  a  lack  of  intellectual  discipline 
which  begins  at  the  primary  grade 
level  and  continues  throughout  the 
school  career. 

The  Soviets  are  outproducing  us 
today  by  a  ratio  of  11  to  1  in  armored 
vehicles,  artillery  pieces  and  tanks;  18 
to  1  in  surface-to-air  missiles.  3  to  1  in 
helicopters,  and  2  to  1  in  submarines, 
surface  vessels,  and  tactical  fighters. 

They  have  introduced  three  updated 
ICBM  systems  since  we  deployed  Min- 
uteman  III  11  years  ago.  They  have 
deployed  600  ICBM's  since  we  de- 
ployed our  last  ones  6  years  ago.  They 
have  commissioned  60  ballistic  missile 
submarines  since  we  commissioned  the 
last  Poseidon  13  years  ago.  They  are 
building  30  bombers  annually  and 
have  built  600  since  our  last  B-52  came 
off  the  production  line  20  years  ago. 

In  manpower,  we  have  reduced  our 
end  strengths  from  3.3  million  to  2.1 
million  during  the  decade  of  the  seven- 
ties, a  40-percent  reduction,  while  the 
Soviets  increased  theirs  by  25  percent. 

The  Soviets  have  averaged  increas- 
ing their  defense  spending  by  5  per- 
cent annually  during  the  decade  of  the 
seventies  while  ours  has  remained  ba- 
sically flat.  This  invalidates  the  con- 
tention of  those  who  say  that  the  Rus- 
sians would  not  increase  their  defense 
expenditures  unless  we  did. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  14 
years.  Over  that  period  of  time.  I  have 
observed  an  insidious  shift  in  the  mili- 
tary balance  between  the  two  major 
powers  from  superiority  to  rough 
equivalency  to  inferiority.  Our  goal. 
Mr.  Chairman,  should  be  mutual  disar- 
mament but  history  reveals  that  we 
can  only  negotiate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  I  cite  as  the  most  glaring  ex- 
ample the  Cuban  missile  crisis  of  the 
early  1960's.  The  Members  will  remem- 
ber that  when  President  Kennedy  told 
Mr.  Khrushchev  to  remove  the  mis- 
siles from  Cuba,  they  were  removed 
forthwith.  More  recently,  when  Presi- 
dent Carter  told  Mr.  Brezhnev  to  with- 
draw an  infantry  brigade,  the  Russian 
leader  thmnbed  his  nose  at  us.  Why? 
Because  he  knew  that  we  did  not  have 
the  military  strength  to  enforce  our 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

So  it  seems  to  me.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  do  need  to  increase  our  de- 
fense budget,  but  I  cannot  disagree  too 
much  with  what  the  gentleman  from 
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New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  said  about 
inefficiency.  Since  coming  here,  I  have 
found  that  the  Pentagon  does  not  plan 
well.  The  Congress  does  not  authorize 
and  appropriate  intelligently,  and  in- 
dustry has  not  produced  efficiently. 

But  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Dowmty)  and  my  col- 
leagues. I  believe  that  we  are  now  on 
the  road  to  curing  some  of  those  defi- 
ciencies. I  believe  we  are  doing  a  better 
job  than  we  have  done  in  the  past.  We 
took  several  initiatives  last  year  that  I 
believe  will  result  in  more  efficiency 
and  a  louder  bang  for  our  buck. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  member- 
ship, and  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  re- 
members all  this,  that  in  1968  at  the 
time  the  gentleman  was  mentioning, 
we  had  a  conscription  system  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  said  we 
needed. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Smith  of  Iowa).  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  White,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITE.  At  that  time  the  coun- 
try demanded  that  we  end  the  draft 
and  we  go  to  an  All- Volunteer  Force. 

Now.  therefore,  subsequent  to  the 
time  that  we  eliminated  the  draft, 
much  of  the  defense  expenditures 
were  on  the  All-Vo.lunteer  Force,  be- 
cause we  upped  the  pay  to  the  individ- 
ual soldier,  so  a  good  portion  of  this 
defense  budget,  even  though  the  per- 
centage has  gone  down  in  that  period 
of  time,  it  has  allowed  the  Soviets  to 
extend  and  gain  the  lead  and  our 
forces  have  eroded  and  our  posture 
has  eroded. 

Most  of  that,  a  good  part  of  that,  is 
going  to  personnel  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  All- Volunteer  Force  that  this 
Congress  said  they  wanted  to  keep, 
that  they  wanted  to  eliminate  the 
draft. 

Is  this  not  true? 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  That  is  correct, 
absolutely.  The  result  is  that  we  are 
spending  roughly  60  percent  of  our 
budget  for  manpower  and  manpower 
related  matters,  as  opposed  to  about 
27  percent,  or  the  figiure  has  been 
quoted  from  17  to  27  percent;  so  it 
means  they  get  a  louder  bang  for  their 
buck  than  do  we. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Now.  those  who  desire 
peace  I  feel  should  recognize  that  the 
only  manner  in  this  world,  as  the  real 
world  is  today,  if  you  are  going  to  have 
peace    is    through    a    perception    of 


strength  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States.  \  rhich  whether  we  like  it  or  not 
is  the  le  ider  of  the  free  world.  Should 
we  bec<  me  weakened,  then  we  can 
become  intimidated  and  the  other 
commuriity  of  free  nations  would  be 
intimidated  and  we  would  no  longer 
have  peace  or  the  quality  of  life  that 
we  enjoy  today. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  The  gentleman  is 
precisely  correct. 
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Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gent  leman  yield? 

Mr.  EAN  DANIEL.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem  in  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  thinl :  the  gentleman  has  made  per- 
haps th(  best  point  of  this  debate,  and 
that  is  s  mply  that  in  the  last  two  dec- 
ades the  priorities  of  America  have 
been  reordered. 

John  Kennedy  spent  approximately 
47  percent  of  the  Federal  budget  on 
defense.  I  believe  last  year's  budget 
earmarked  approximately  27  percent 
on  defease.  And  contrary  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  says,  we 
are  not  pimply  trying  to  buy  quantity 
in  weapons  systems.  We  are  trying  to 
buy  quality. 

If  Meijibers  look  at  the  technological 
matchup^  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  thejUnited  States  over  the  last  10 
years,  it|  is  evident,  according  to  the 
study  mfide  by  Under  Secretary  qf  De- 
fense for  Research  and  Development, 
Dr.  Deiauer,  that  the  Soviets  are 
moving  jrapidly  ahead  of  the  United 
States  i|i  many  areas.  I  would  like  to 
cite  a  f^:  Optical  sensor  technology, 
aerospaoe  technology,  radar  sensor 
technolijgy,  signal  processing  technol- 
ogy, submarine  detection  technology. 

It  is  opily  with  substantial  increases 
over  th^  Jones  proposal  that  we  can 
possibly  begin  to  stem  that  deteriora- 
tion and  perhaps  to  widen  the  qualita- 
tive gad  that  we  still  enjoy  in  some 
ftrfifts 

Mr.  D  Mi  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  betn  here  14  years.  I  have  never 
asked  Ur  any  additional  time.  May  I 
have  2  a  dditional  minutes? 

The  C  ElAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  > 


their    econdmies:    The 
house  of  tlie  Persian 


There 


was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  my  judgment  that  time  is  still  on 
our  sidel  provided  we  keep  our  country 
militarily  impregnable.  Our  deterrent 
policy  backed  by  military  strength  has 
prevented  a  world  war  for  three  dec- 
ades. 

So  lor  K  as  we  maintain  our  strength, 
it  is  the  judgment  of  this  Member  that 
there  w  11  not  be  a  nuclear  exchange. 
My  prei  ent  concern  is  economic  black- 
mail. I^emier  Brezhnev  has  stated 
that  th^ir  aim  is  to  gain  control  of  the 
two  gr<at  storehouses  of  the  world 
upon   if^icb    the   West   depends   for 
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fuel  treasure 
Gulf  and  the 
mineral  treasure  house  of  Africa  south 
of  the  Sahira.  This  means  that  we 
must  control  the  maritime  choke- 
points  of  the  world.  Because  our  econ- 
omy is  imp<^rt-dependent,  we  must  be 
the  guardians  of  the  sealanes  which 
connect  the  Western  World  with  these 
treasure  houses. 

Our  failurje  to  do  so  would  make  the 
Depression  pf  the  1930's  pale  in  com- 
parison. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.   DAN  I  DANIEL.   I   yield   to   the 
rom  Texas. 
IB.  HALL.  JR.  Mr. 
id  like  to  associate 
|marks  of  the   gentleman 
ua.    I    have   listened   very 
lat  he  has  had  to  say.  I  be- 
itleman  speaks  with  more 
any   man   in   this   body 
the  subject  with  which 
liliar. 
>ANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 


Chair- 
myself 


gentleman 

Mr.  SAM  I 
man.  I  woul 
with  the  r« 
from  Virgir 
closely  to  wl 
lieve  the  ger 
clarity  thas 
dealing  witl 
he  is  most  f  | 

Mr.  DAN 
tleman.         / 

Mr.  Chairfnan,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is  some- 
thing that  aiould  be  pointed  out  here. 
There  is  a  |  difference  between  what 
this  amendinent  will  achieve  in  the 
committee  l^udget  and  what  is  in  the 
Latta  budgel.  It  sounds  a  little  bit  as  if 
this  will  rebair  the  damage  that  has 
been  done  ty  the  committee  in  reduc- 
ing the  defense  numbers  in  the  com- 
mittee priiit.  the  so-called  Jones 
budget. 

But  I  wou  Id  point  out  that  there  is  a 
vast  difference  between  the  two  in 
budget  autl  ority.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
over  a  3- year  period,  the  Latta  budget 
provides  $3T.6  billion  more  in  budget 
authority  than  does  Jones,  as  it  would 
be  amended  by  the  Huckaby  amend- 
ment. 

In  this  debate  we  have  heard  about 
the  various  pieces  of  hardware.  But  let 
me  point  oi  t  something  else.  There  is 
more  to  buoget  authority  and  its  mili- 
tary impact  than  just  hardware.  It 
means  housing;  it  means  facilities;  it 
means  adequate  maintenance  equip- 
ment. I 

This  Natipn  has  made  a  policy  judg- 
ment that  we  want  to  have  a  volunteer 
service;  that  we  want  to  attract  young 
(>eople  to  s<rve  in  the  Nation's  armed 
services  by  [way  of  volunteers  so  that 
we  do  not  nave  to  legislate  a  military 
draft.  To  op  that,  it  means  we  must 
have  adeqiiate  housing,  it  means  we 
must  have  ^equate  facilities  for  serv- 
ice people  t<>  work  in. 

I  can  recall  vividly  being  in  Germany 
at  a  tank  b^e  where  we  had  GI's  lying 
in  the  mud  in  the  middle  of  winter  re- 
pairing tanks  because  we  did  not  have 
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adequate  funds  to  provide  a  concrete 
hardstand  for  these  tanks. 

Obviously  under  conditions  such  as 
this  it  is  going  to  be  difficult  to  get 
people  to  reenlist.  Therefore,  we  need 
adequate  budget  authority,  not  just 
for  hardware  but  to  provide  the  kinds 
of  facilities  that  will  attract  people  to 
stay  in  the  armed  services. 

One  of  the  things  we  hear  time  and 
again  is  that  we  lose  the  people  after  4 
years,  after  8  years,  after  we  have  in- 
vested, as  the  Navy  will  tell  us.  at  least 
$100,000  simply  in  the  skills  that  an  8- 
year  veteran  would  have. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Let  me  make  sure  I  understand  what 
the  gentleman  has  said. 

The  difference  in  budget  authority 
was  $37.6  billion? 

Mr.  REGULA.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  So.  if  we  adopted 
this  on  the  premise  of  strengthening 
defense,  in  fact  it  is  kind  of  lulling  us 
into  a  false  sense  of  security.  Is  that  a 
correct  assumption? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  that  is  entire- 
ly accurate,  and  particularly  in  terms 
of  adequate  staffing  of  our  armed 
services. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  the  point.  I  did  not  re- 
alize there  was  that  much  difference 
in  it.  I  think  it  is  extremely  important. 
It  is  just  an  effort  to  add  back,  to  cor- 
rect something  that  is  woefully  inad- 
equate, that  does  not  correct  it 
enough,  but  may  mislead  people  at 
that  time. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana,  the  author  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  thought  we  had 
made  it  clear  at  the  outset  that  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  was  to  do 
what  some  of  us  consider  improving 
the  Jones  amendment,  recognizing 
that  it  did  not  reach  the  levels  of  the 
Latta  substitute.  But  it  does  for  1983. 
which  is  the  only  year  that  this  is 
binding  for.  get  within  $400  million  of 
the  Latta  substitute  as  far  as  outlays 
is  concerned,  and  granted,  it  is  $8  bil- 
lion less  than  the  Latta  on  budget  au- 
thority. 

But  I  think  the  question  here  is: 
Where  do  you  come  from  philosophi- 
cally? Would  you  rather  have  more  de- 
fense expenditures  in  the  Jones 
budget  or  not?  We  are  omy  amending 
the  Jones  budget  here  now,  not  the 
Latta  budget. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  think  his  contribution  is  very 
important. 

I  simply  want  to  make  it  clear  to  the 
membership  that  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  same  thing  that  would  be  in 


the  Latta  budget;  that  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  in  budget  author- 
ity. And  budget  authority  goes  beyond 
hardware.  It  goes  to  the  issue  of  hous- 
ing; it  goes  to  the  issue  of  the  work- 
place; it  goes  to  the  issue  of  facilities. 

For  example,  in  the  Middle  East. 
there  is  a  discussion  of  building  bases 
out  there.  This  requires  budget  au- 
thority if  we  are  going  to  provide  ade- 
quately for  our  Rapid  Deployment 
Joint  Task  Force. 

Therefore,  it  is  important  that  all 
the  Members  understand  the  differ- 
ences between  Huckaby  and  Latta  as 
they  are  making  a  decision  on  voting. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding  to  me.  I  will  be 
very,  very  brief. 

I  have  heard  yesterday  and  today  so 
many  statements  about  the  percentage 
of  the  budget  that  used  to  be  devoted 
to  defense  in  the  1950's  and  1960's. 
One  gentleman  indicated  that  during 
President  Kennedy's  time  we  devoted 
40  percent  of  the  budget. 

What  is  not  being  told  is  that  during 
the  1950's  and  the  early  1960's  the 
social  security  trust  fund  was  not  part 
of  the  unified  budget.  Immediately  the 
social  security  trust  fund  became  the 
second  largest  budget  item.  It  was  not 
put  there  until  1968.  As  a  result,  the 
percentage  devoted  to  defense  before 
the  trust  fund,  was  a  lot  higher  than  it 
is  today.  But  in  real  dollars,  defense 
has  increased  astronomically.  So  let  us 
not  fool  the  American  public  about 
Dercentases 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  making 
that  very  important  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment.  We  have  before  us  a 
variety  of  different  proposals  for  the 
defense  budget.  I  have  prepared  charts 
demonstrating  the  differences  be- 
tween the  proposals.  At  the  high  end 
is  the  Latta  budget,  unamended, 
which  will  spend  $734,450,000,000  over 
the  next  3  years  and  authorize  ex- 
penditures of  $854,900,000,000  over  the 
same  period. 

At  the  opposite  end  of  the  spectrum 
is  increasing  authorizations  and  ex- 
penditures above  fiscal  year  1981 
actual  expenditures  by  the  amount  of 
inflation.  Calculating  the  defense 
budget  this  way  results  in  outlays  of 
$603,609,000,000  and  budget  authority 
of  $689,620,000,000  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Between  these  two  extremes  lie  a  va- 
riety of  alternatives.  There  is  an 
amendment  by  Chairman  Jones  to  the 
Latta  substitute,  which  raises  defense 
outlays  above  inflation  by  19.7  percent 


over  the  same  period.  The  Huckaby 
amendment  increases  outlays  by  19.5 
percent.  The  Aspin  budget  goes  above 
inflation  by  17.8  percent,  the  Jones 
budget  by  18.2  percent,  and  the  Latta 
budget  by  21.7  percent.  Mr;  Green's 
amendment  would  raise  defense  spend- 
ing by  16.2  percent  above  the  1981 
level  plus  inflation. 

Only  my  amendment  limits  growth 
above  inflation  to  8  percent  over  the 
next  3  years.  In  the  process,  my 
amendment  would  save  $82,180,000,000 
from  the  Latta  budget,  while  spending 
$81,970,000,000  more  than  the  level 
spent  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

It  is  time  to  bring  some  reason  into 
the  exploding  growth  in  the  defense 
budget.  I  suggest  that  the  growth  can 
be  controlled  without  weakening  our 
defense.  I  suggest  that  the  Schroeder 
amendment  accomplishes  this  goal  the 
t)est. 

D  1420 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  the 
charts  that  the  gentlewoman  has  pre- 
pared are  extremely  significant.  .1 
would  like  to  add  a  few  other  numbers 
to  them  for  comparison  purposes  l>e- 
cause,  in  the  course  of  these  last 
couple  of  days  we  have  seen  on  this 
floor  a  broad  effort  at  dissimulation, 
of  trying  to  hide  what  we  are  really 
doing,  and  trying  to  have  it  both  ways 
and  all  ways.  Look  at  the  number  for 
defense  purposes  incorporated  in  that 
great  "balance  the  budget"  substitute 
that  was  offered  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 
SELOT)  yesterday.  The  Jones  budget 
without  the  pending  amendment  has 
$242.9  billion  for  budget  authority  and 
$212.3  billion  for  outlays.  Do  the  Mem- 
bers know  what  the  Rousselot  budget 
provided?  It  was  $243.5  billion— $600 
million  more  for  budget  authority,  and 
$213  billion  for  outlays— less  than  a 
billion  dollars  more  than  Jones.  The 
numbers  are  almost  exactly  the  same, 
but  do  the  Members  know  that  the 
same  gentlemen  who  offer  the  pend- 
ing amendment  to  the  Jones  budget, 
Messrs.  Huckaby  and  Hutto  voted  for 
Rousselot? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weiss  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mrs.  Schroeder 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Indeed,  the  same  gen- 
tleman who  said  a  few  minutes  ago,  in 
response  to  a  question,  that  even  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  Jones  budget 
t>ecause  the  Jones  budget  does  not  do 
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enough  for  defense,  yesterday  voted 
for  the  Rousselot  budget,  which  pro- 
vided almost  the  same  figures. 

Indeed,  the  very  gentleman  from 
Ohio  whose  name  is  attached  to  the 
Republican  substitute,  Mr.  Latta. 
voted  for  the  Rousselot  substitute, 
which  reduced  budget  authority  for 
defense  as  set  forth  in  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute in  an  amount  in  excess  of  $10 
billion.  I  think  we  have  to  stop  this 
game  playing.  I  think  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  reason  to  believe  that 
we  are  trying  to  con  them,  and  this 
should  not  be  a  con  game.  We  ought  to 
be  up  front  about  our  intentions. 

I  have  a  word  of  criticism  for  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Democratic  side,  too. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  said  he  is  going  to 
vote  for  this  budget  amendment.  He 
cannot  have  it  both  ways.  Some  of  us 
are  having  a  great  deal  of  difficulty 
trying  to  determine  whether  we  are 
going  to  vote  for  the  Jones  budget  or 
not.  We  think  about  voting  for  it  be- 
cause we  think  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  committee  made  a  se- 
rious effort  to  balance  out  national 
priorities,  including  defense. 

To  come  along  now  and  indicate  that 
you  accept  this  excessive  budgeting  of 
moneys  for  defense  which  cannot  be 
spent  reasonably  means  that  you  are 
willing  to  risk  losing  a  lot  of  us  who 
will  not  be  able  to  vote  for  the  Jones 
budget  if  the  amendment  is  adopted. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  it  is 
useful  that  we  debate  this  issue  and 
that  is  why  I  really  wanted  to  put  this 
chart  up. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  has  again  expired. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  yield  at  this  time  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    Colorado    (Mrs. 

SCHROEDER). 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  is  truly  a  gentleman, 
and  I  thank  him  for  yielding  at  this 
moment. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Huckaby  amendment  would  in- 
crease outlays  by  17.5  percent.  The 
Schroeder  amendment  does  it  by  8 
percent.  I  think  this  difference  is  very 
important.  I  think  that  we  can  have  a 
very  strong  defense  if  we  turn  around 
many  of  these  other  policies— the 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  the  contract 
procurement,  some  of  our  personnel 


malprojcedures,  and  the  contributors 
of  our  tillies.  Those  are  all  there  in  my 
30-pag«  alternative  defense  budget. 
That  ii  the  way  we  have  got  to  go  in 
the  19a0's. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  Members 
turn  down  this  amendment  because  we 
are  juit  blowing  smoke  and  looking 
like  we  are  doing  something  when  we 
really  are  not  doing  it. 

Mr.   MAVROULES.    Mr.    Chairman, 
gentleman  yield? 
'EISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
tassachusetts. 

lVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  have  been  listening  to  this  debate 

for  abfut  the  last  45  minutes  to  an 

this  one  amendment  alone, 

rant  to  speak  as  a  member  of 

littee  on  Armed  Services, 
le  say  very  briefly  that  I  think 
!ry  unfair  to  compare  these 
'ith  the  Kennedy  administra- 
back  to  the  Johnson  adminis- 
for  that  matter,  to  the  Eisen- 
howev^r  or  the  Carter  administration, 
because  times  are  different. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  the  total  dollars 
we  sho|ild  be  considering  here  today  in 
authority  or  budget  outlays,  for  that 
matter.  When  we  are  going  to  make  a 
comparison  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  tlie  United  States,  there  is  one 
thing  we  should  all  keep  in  mind,  and 
hopefully,  Mr.  Chairman,  later  on 
during]  the  Armed  Services  authoriza- 
tion bkl,  when  we  come  on  the  floor 
with  the  authorization  bill,  we  can  dis- 
cuss tnis  and  articulate  our  positions 
very  cliearly.  Let  me  just  cite  one  ex- 
ample, j 

We  ^ere  looking  for  some  cutbacks 
from  the  administration,  and  what  did 
they  dp?  The  administration  proposes 
to  cut  [in  areas  which  I  feel  are  very 
important.  I  am  talking  about  people, 
personnel.  Just  a  year  and  a  half  ago, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that  we  had  our 
United  States  soldiers  in  the  military 
in  Geitnany  on  food  stamps,  and  last 
year  alione  we  were  able  to  get  through 
a  14-p«rcent  increase  for  our  military 
across  the  board. 

It  wiLs  recommended  this  year  that 
we  gi\e  them  an  8-percent  increase 
across  the  board,  and  on  the  very  first 
initiat  ve  given  to  the  Senate  side  and 
to  the  House  when  we  discussed  cut- 
backs, they  want  to  cut  back  from  8  to 
4  perc(  nt. 

Thete  will  be  the  issues  we  will  be 
discus  ing  in  the  coming  weeks.  My 
point  J  3  this:  That  rather  than  increas- 
ing by|$1.5  billion  in  outlays  and  $2.5 
billion  in  authority,  we  should  be  des- 
ignating exactly  where  those  funds  are 
going.  It  is  terribly,  terribly  irresponsi- 
ble, ai  least  in  my  view,  to  vote  for 
somet:  ling  when  we  do  not  know 
where  it  is  going  and  it  could  be 
wastec  in  other  areas. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WEI  SS.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  App  -opriations  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  AD]>ABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  <  oUeague  for  yielding. 

First,  let  me  point  out  that  when  we 
are  speakir  ig  about  defense  outlays,  we 
are  speakir  ig  of  a  total  budget  of  about 
$268  billiop  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  of  about  $212  billion.  That  is 
an  increase  in  14  months,  from  No- 
vember 191 10  to  January  1982.  Of  over 
$80  billion  and  that  is  an  increase  at 
the  expenjie  of  student  loans,  senior 
citizens,  et  cetera. 

And  let  i  s  read  this  amendment.  We 
are  not  just  talking  about  increasing 
defense.  W  hen  are  we  going  to  get  the 
money  for  defense? 

It  reducrd  nondefense  discretionary 
and  entitlements.  What  are  entitle- 
ments? So<  lal  security  and  those  bene- 
fits, effecting  people  and  services  by 
reducing  Entitlements  and  nondiscre- 
tionary  accounts.  That  is  the  way  we 
pay  for  this  defense  bill.  The  amend- 
ment shou  d  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  think  th^  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Adda6bo)  was  brilliant.  That  is 
exactly  wh  at  I  was  trying  to  say. 

If  you  are  really  trying  to  look  at 
how  we  go  t  ourselves  into  this  deficit, 
it  is  not  t  le  elderly  and  it  is  not  the 
young;  it  L  i  because  we  have  been  pro- 
viding the  defense  to  the  free  world, 
and  it  has  leen  free. 

I  think  \  'e  have  to  turn  that  around 
in  the  19IO's  and  get  the  priorities 
straight  and  say  that  it  is  a  new 
decade  because  the  times  have 
changed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yi  siding. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleJnan  yield? 

Mr.  WE^5S.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman!  referred  earlier  to  the 
seemingly  anconsistent  position  in  sup- 
porting thfe  Rousselot  amendment  yes- 
terday ana  voting  for  this  amendment 
today.        I 

Let  me  Doint  out  that  the  Rousselot 
amendment,  as  it  was  presented  on  the 
floor,  had  more  for  defense,  both  in 
budget  ai^thority  and  outlays,  than 
the  Jones  amendment  pending  before 
the  Houseidoes.  But  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, tis  amended  by  my  substitute, 
will  slightly  exceed  the  Rousselot 
amendment.  So  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment camje  right  in  between,  in  this 
$1.5  billioi|  of  additional  outlays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Weiss)  hafi  expired. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  this  might  be 
an  appropriate  place  for  someone  to 
say  what  has  been  on  my  mind  during 
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the  last  3  days.  This  House  is  plajring 
g^ames. 

One  game  is  to  amend  the  budget 
that  somebody  else  proposes  which 
the  author  of  the  amendment  is  not 
going  to  vote  for  anyway.  The  Jones 
amendment,  the  Martin  amendment, 
and  this  amendment  would  all  amend 
someone  else's  budget  proposal  which 
the  author  of  the  amendment  did  not 
intend  to  vote  for  anyway.  That  is  just 
one  of  the  games. 

Another  thing  is  that  this  whole 
process  is  just  a  game  of  numbers.  We 
are  not  playing  with  real  dollars,  just 
numbers.  Those  who  want  to  play  with 
real  dollars,  will  do  that  when  the  de- 
fense appropriation  bill  is  up  for  con- 
sideration. We  are  supposed  to  be  deal- 
ing with  macro-numbers. 

Some  Member  said  that  a  vote  for  or 
against  this  amendment  will  deter- 
mine whether  there  will  be  more  A-6's 
procured.  No  such  thing.  We  are  just 
talking  about  the  number  of  dollars 
someone  thinks  should  be  appropri- 
ated for  the  defense  of  this  country  at 
a  later  date. 

What  these  amendments  are  trying 
to  do  is  to  amend  someone  else's  phi- 
losophy or  someone  else's  economic 
theory,  and  it  does  not  make  any  real 
difference.  With  the  kind  of  prima 
donnas  any  Member  would  need  be  to 
seek  public  office  even  if  every  other 
Member  in  the  place  thinks  we  are 
wrong,  none  of  us  will  amend  our  own 
philosophy  or  our  own  economic 
theory.  So  what  is  the  use  of  having 
such  a  vote  anyway? 

By  trying  to  force  someone  else  by  a 
majority  vote  to  amend  their  theories 
or  their  philosophy,  we  are  wasting 
time.  But  that  is  what  these  amend- 
ments attempt  to  do. 

Some  person  watching  this  proceed- 
ing on  closed  circuit  television  or  over 
.  cable  TV  might  mistakenly  believe, 
after  watching  for  3  days,  that  we  are 
deciding  the  level  of  funding  for  each 
Federal  program  and  the  level  of  tax- 
ation. In  fact.  Members  are  just  play- 
ing games.  We  are  playing  with  num- 
bers. To  play  with  real  dollars,  wait 
until  the  appropriations  bills  come  up. 
What  we  should  be  doing  is  thinking 
about  the  whole  budgeting  process.  I 
think  several  years  ago  we  should  have 
started  amending  the  budget  process 
in  this  House.  The  Miller  amendment 
was  one  idea  whose  time  has  come;  in 
fact,  it  came  6  years  ago. 

The  Budget  Committee  has  not  done 
anything  constructive  toward  amend- 
ing the  process.  They  have  been 
spending  their  time  hearing  the  same 
evidence  the  Economic  Committee  had 
already  heard  and  wasting  our  time  on 
the  floor  playing  with  numbers. 

Also,  we  should  develop  a  capital 
assets  budget.  Instead  of  developing  a 
better  process  and  more  meaningful 
budget  process,  we  have  been  sitting 
here  3  days  so  far  with  Members  offer- 
ing amendments  that  really  only  ex- 


press philosophy.  It  permits  some 
Members  to  attach  their  names  to  a 
theory  and  vote,  and  then  they  can  go 
home  and  tell  people  they  did  some- 
thing meaningful  which  in  fact  they 
did  not  do.  I  say  it  is  time  for  lis  to  get 
on  with  this  show  and  get  this  bill  out 
of  the  road. 

We  will  probably  do  the  same  thing 
we  did  last  year  anyway.  After  spend- 
ing the  whole  year,  the  Congress  came 
up  with  a  budget  the  administration 
wrote  that  called  for  a  $37  or  $42  bil- 
lion deficit  and  we  have  been  waiving 
it  ever  since.  The  administration  has 
proposed  many  supplementals  and 
sought  waivers  to  their  own  budget. 
We  just  as  well  have  waived  the 
Budget  Act  to  start  with  and  been 
done  with  it. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
trying  to  get  it  straight  in  my  own 
mind.  Does  the  gentleman  support  the 
Huckaby  amendment? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  No,  I  am  not 
supporting  it.  I  did  not  support  the 
Martin  amendment,  and  I  did  not  sup- 
port the  Jones  amendment.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  merely  try  to  amend 
some  other  Members'  philosophy.  I  do 
not  believe  we  can  do  that. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  his  statement.  I  know  that 
those  who  sponsored  the  legislation 
creating  the  Budget  Committee  did  so 
with  the  finest  of  intentions,  but  I 
think  the  time  has  come  to  dissolve 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  Mr. 
Chairman,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
budget  act  does  anticipate  that  the 
Budget  Committee  develop  and  pro- 
pose amendments  improving  the  proc- 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Precisely. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Which  it  has 
not  done. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Precisely.  That  is 
the  point  I  am  making. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  act  itself 
was  not  intended  to  be  the  last  word. 
It  intended  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees recommend  improvements  in  the 
process.  

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  And  since  it  has 
not,  I  think  what  we  ought  to  return 
the  authority  to  the  standing  commit- 
tee chairmen  where  it  belongs.  We 
would  have  a  better  process  and  the 
taxpayers  would  be  the  beneficiaries. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  appreciate  the  fnastration  that 


everybody  has  In  having  to  deal  with 
budgets  and  their  macroeconomic 
impact.  I  appreciate  the  other  commit- 
tees' difficulty  In  having  to  live  under 
limitations  brought  about  by  a  budget 
resolution. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  that  If  we  do  not  pay  serious 
attention  to  enforcing  a  budget  resolu- 
tion and  we  do  not  pay  attention  to 
passing  realistic,  enforceable  budgets, 
then  the  gentleman  is  correct— we  are 
wasting  our  time  and  we  should  not 
have  this  whole  budget  process. 

I  think  what  the  American  people 
want  us  to  do  is  pass  a  realistic  budget 
and  implement  it,  and  that  is  what  we 
have  not  done  in  the  last  year.  I  hope 
that  is  something  we  can  start  to  do 
this  year. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  agree  with  that.  I  should  say.  howev- 
er, that  you  are  supposed  to  deal  with 
macroeconomics  on  the  functional 
levels,  and  there  has  been  a  pretense 
here  ever  since  the  first  of  the  year 
under  the  budget  process  of  dealing 
with  macroeconomics  or  Individual 
programs  under  a  general  fimction; 
pretending  to  do  something  which  Is 
not  done,  that  we  are  dealing  with  In- 
dividual programs,  and  we  are  not. 

D  1440 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma  and  by  unanimous  consent 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  30  additional  seconds. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  think 
the  gentleman's  criticism  of  most  of 
the  pending  amendments  Is  a  valid 
criticism.  Amendments  aimed  at  spe- 
cific projects  or  specific  programs  have 
no  binding  effect  except  through  over- 
all levels  such  as  are  in  the  national 
defense  function. 

However,  once  you  put  on  a  lid,  that 
is  as  much  as  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee can  provide. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  will  just 
waive  it  by  a  majority  vote. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Not  if  we 
are  going  to  be  serious  about  the 
budget. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  a  ques- 
tion. Does  that  mean  then  that  we  will 
really  enforce  the  caps  that  are  put  on 
different  spending  categories  at  the 
end  of  this  budget  process. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  certainly 
intend  to. 
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Mr.  POWLER.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  the  indulgence 
of  the  body  and  their  forgiveness,  but 
since  we  have  begun  this  part  of  the 
debate  now  I  would  like  to  speak. 

t  want  to  applaud  the  words  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  but 
also  try  to  round  this  up  by  saying  to 
ihy  friends  and  colleagues  that  I  do 
think  that  we  are  missing  a  vital  part 
in  this  budget  debate.  The  1974 
Budget  Act  that  we  are  attempting  to 
implement  did  set  fiscal  discipline  as  a 
goal.  This  is  the  heart  of  the  debate, 
over  the  "numbers,"  as  Just  described 
by  my  friend  from  Iowa. 

But  what  we  never  seem  to  recognize 
is  that  the  debate  over  the  budget  of 
the  United  States  of  America  is  the 
one  time,  the  one  time  all  year  long 
when  we  have  the  responsibility  to 
look  at  the  overall  resources  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, recognizing,  as  all  American  citi- 
zens now  do,  as  all  members  of  both 
parties  now  do,  that  we  are  a  country 
of  limitations  In  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  have  to  spend  In  this  budget. 

What  we  are  missing,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  a  debate  on  what  our  priorities 
ought  to  be  given  the  fact  that  we 
have  limited  resources  and  many  re- 
sponsibilities. 

I  beg  the  indulgence  of  all  of  you  as 
we  go  through  these  amendments. 
Many  of  the  amendments.  Including 
one  that  I  will  be  offering  later  deal- 
ing with  national  security,  try  to  get 
us  to  decide  such  priorities. 

Given  a  limited  number  of  dollars, 
do  we  want  to  spend  It  here  or  do  we 
want  to  spend  it  there  to  further  our 
national  goals? 

If  we  can  bring  into  this  discussion 
of  fiscal  discipline  and  economic  phi- 
losophies a  genuine  debate  on  what 
our  Nation's  priorities  ought  to  be 
with  the  few  dollars  that  we  now  have 
to  spend,  with  a  $100  biUion  deficit 
under  all  the  plans,  then  I  submit  that 
whichever  side  wins,  whichever  budget 
is  adopted,  at  least  for  the  first  time 
we  will  have  contributed  to  a  real  dis- 
cussion of  what  our  national  objectives 
and  priorities  ought  to  be.  That  is  our 
job  as  the  national  body  of  the  United 
States. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  go 
into  a  little  more  detail  with  the  gen- 
tleman who  offered  the  amendment  to 
have  a  better  understanding  of  these 
funds  that  were  Involved  in  the  out- 
lays. I  understand  the  additional 
outlay  is  $1.5  billion  in  this  year.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 


The  gentleman  is 


Mr.   HUCKABY. 

correct.  I 

Mr.  PtYSER.  I  am  interested  in 
finding  dut  where  is  that  $1.5  billion 
coming  f  torn  in  the  budget,  because  as 
I  understand,  this  is  not  increasing  the 
indebtedness  but  is  coming  out  of 
something  else.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

In  conj  inction  with  the  chainnan  of 
the  Bud)  et  Committee,  program  sav- 
ings wou  d  be  as  follows:  In  fimction 
350,  daiiyr  reform  compromise,  $900 
million. 

Mr.  PE  irSER.  May  I  stop  the  gentle- 
man at  that  point?  When  he  says 
dairy  fun  ction  compromise,  what  does 
that  specifically  refer  to? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  It  is  anticipated,  I 
think,  bjH  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
there  will  be  legislation  forthcoming 
from  the  Agricultural  Committee  that 
will  change  In  some  form  existing 
dairy  pr^ce  support  legislation,  and 
proposals!  have  savings  ranging  from 
$900  million  up  to  even  higher  than 
that  as  f^r  as  outlays  to  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  PEVSER.  May  I  raise  the  ques- 
tion, theii.  If  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee does  I  not  report  that  legislation 
out,  if  they  do  not  report  that  legisla- 
tion out,!  then  where  does  the  $900 
e  from? 
CKABY.  In  the  event  the 
is  not  reported  out  In  these 
tegories,  and  others  I  have 
lerated,  then  it  would  be  up 
propriatlons  Committee  to 
the  aggregate  they  did  not 
exceed  the  numbers  of  the  entire 
budget,  as  the  gentleman  is  very  well 
aware.      I 

Mr.  PEBTSER.  I  would  then  like  to 
suggest  (hat  basically  what  would 
happen,  1|  the  Agriculture  Committee, 
as  one  specific,  because  it  represents 
nearly  75jpercent  of  the  money  we  are 
talking  about,  does  not  come  out  ^th 
a  dairy  bill,  or  actually  what  is  going 
to  be  emergency  farm  legislation  in 
which  dairy  would  be  included,  if  that 
does  not  reach  the  floor  we  in  effect 
would  be  Increasing  the  deficit,  be- 
cause I  di »  not  luiow  where  the  money 
would  cot  le  from  other  than  that. 

It  woul(  I  automatically  be  increasing 
the  defici .. 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  No.  As  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  just  point- 
ed out.  uid  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  pointed  out.  the 
budget  hf  re  we  are  dealing  with  is  in 
aggregatel  numbers,  and  unless  you 
have  a  rule  waiving  you  cannot  exceed 
those  aggregate  numbers. 

So  in  the  aggregate,  the  Appropria- 
tions Con  imittee  as  such  would  be  re- 
quired to  nake  up  this  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  PE'  rSER.  In  that  case,  it  would 
then  be  conceivable  that  a  decision 
would  be  made  to  take  $500  million 
out  of  edjcation  or  perhaps  $500  mil- 


million  C( 
Mr.  H 
legislatio: 
various 
not  en 
to  the 
see  that 
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lion  out  of  s  >me  other  function,  some 
other  item  ir  the  budget. 

I  would  Jul  t  say  to  the  gentleman  it 
seems  to  m(>  that  it  leaves  us  wide 
open  for  a  m  ajor  battle  at  a  later  date 
as  to  who  wc  are  going  to  cut  in  order 
to  put  $1.5  billion  back  into  this 
budget. 

Mr.  HUCilABY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  ftrther.  the  estimates  are 
that  there  w  11  be  virtually  $2.5  billion 
in  this  so-called  surplus  pool  of  pro- 
gram saving  I  of  which  we  are  only 
drawing  dowi  i  $1.5  billion. 

So  there  iiould  still  remain  $1  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  PEYSI  !R.  I  hear  the  gentleman. 
But  it  seens  also  in  the  practical 
world  that  we  deal  in  here  that  that 
money  is  gong  to  come  from  some- 
where and  ttiat  raises  a  very  severe 
question  in  idy  mind  as  to  whether  I 
can  support  an  amendment.  And  I 
must  say  I  do  not  feel,  as  some  of  my 
colleagues  hjave  expressed,  that  we 
have  to  mak^  this  extra  step  into  de- 
fense at  this  time. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemati  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  friend  fropi  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  was  just  listening 
to  the  gentleman  on  closed  circuit  tele- 
vision. I  am  Dne  of  the  few  Members 
apparently,  1 1  this  discussion  who  has 
indicated  thi.t  he  intends  to  support 
the  Jones  amendment  because  of  the 
addition  of  the  Huckaby  amendment 
to  it. 

But  now  tpe  gentleman  from  New 
York  Is  trying  to  suggest  that  he  does 
not  want  people  to  support  it  on  that 
basis.  { 

I  support 
additions  wli 
but  if  the  ge] 
cutting   effoi 
support  for 
proposition, 
doing  a  grei 
and  to  this  H| 

Mr.  PEYSI 
man  for  his 


to  share  that  belief . 


e  gentleman's  proposed 
respect  to  student  aid 

tieman  persists  in  under- 
to   attract   additional 

he  Budget  Committee's 

then   the   gentleman   is 
disservice  to  his  party 

use. 

I  thank  the  gentle- 

mment.  I  do  not  happen 


I    think 
House,   and 
Democratic 
House  was  t) 
bidding  contt 
and  the  Repi 

The  CHAI] 
gentleman 
Peyser)  has 

(By  unanii 
was  allowed 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PEYSfiR.  We  in  this  House 
ended  up  on  poth  the  Democratic  side 
and  the  Reptiblican  side  in  producing 
a  perfectly  tferrible  budget.  We  pro- 
duced it  beca^se  we  got  into  a  bidding 
war  to  get  a  ifew  more  people  to  vote 


hat  happened  to  this 
what  happened  to  the 
arty,  if  you  wUl.  in  this 

t  last  year  we  got  into  a 

It  with  the  White  House 
Iblicans. 

MAN.  The  time  of  the 
rom     New     York     (Mr. 
!xpired. 
ous  consent  Mr.  Peyser 

proceed  for  3  additional 
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this  way  and 
that  way 


■I  few  more  people  to  vote 


Now  that  we  are  into  this  subject.  I 
note  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  changed  his  position  on  the 
sugar  bill  that  we  here  in  the  House 
had  already  defeated  on  the  floor.  He 
changed  his  position  in  order  to  get 
some  of  my  colleagues  on  this  side  of 
the  House  to  vote  for  a  budget. 

D  1450 

Other  people   did   it  with  oil.   We 
ended   up   with   really   doing   in   the 
American  public.  So  I  am  not  interest- 
ed in  a  bidding  war  on  this  issue.  I 
happen  to  think  that  we  have,  if  any- 
thing, more  than  enough  money  for 
defense  in  the  Jones  program  right 
now,  and  I   think  if  we  go  on  this 
amendment  we  could  very  well  be  trig- 
gering  a   battle   just   a   few   months 
down    the    road,    trying    to    find   out 
where  we  are  going  to  get  this  $1.5  bil- 
lion and  out  of  whose  hide  it  is  going 
to  come.  I  am  not  convinced  we  are 
going  to  see  an  emergency  farm  bill  on 
this  floor,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  We 
would  have  had  it  out  here  2  weeks 
ago  if  they  were  going  to  bring  it  out.  I 
do  not  think  we  ought  to  bid  for  this 
kind  of  vote.   Let  us  vote  what  we 
really  believe.  I  think  the  Jones  pro- 
gram, when  we  add  on  some  education 
money.   Is  going  to  be  a  reasonable 
budget,  and  that  Is  what  I  hope  we  are 
going  to  vote  for. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Huckaby)  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  It. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.   HUCKABY.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  83,  noes 
339,  not  voting  10.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  108) 
AYES-83 


NOES— 339 


Alexander 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Andrews 

Oinn 

Moore 

Anthony 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Bailey  (PA) 

Granun 

Murtha 

Barnard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Neal 

Bennett 

Hall.  Sam 

Nelson 

BeviU 

Hance 

Nichols 

Bosks 

Hatcher 

Parris 

Bouquard 

Hawkins 

Patman 

Bowen 

Hefner 

Price 

Breaux 

Hendon 

Roemer 

Brlnkley 

Holland 

Rousselot 

Byron 

Hubbard 

Schulze 

Chappell 

Huckaby 

Shumway 

de  la  Garza 

Hunter 

Skelton 

Derrick 

Hutto 

Spence 

Dowdy 

Ireland 

Stenholm 

Dreler 

Jenkins 

Stratton 

Dyion 

Jones  (NO 

Tauzin 

Enclish 

Jones  (OK) 

Volkmer 

Evans  (GA) 

Kazen 

Watkins 

Fazio 

Leath 

While 

Plippo 

Levitas 

Whitley 
Wilson 

Foley 

Livingston 

Fountain 

McCurdy 

Wright 

Frost 

McDonald 

Young (PL) 

Puqua 

Mica 

Young  (MO) 

Gephardt 

Mollohan 

Addabbo 

Erdahl 

Markey 

Akaka 

Erlenbom 

Marlenee 

AlbosU 

Ertel 

Marriott 

Anderson 

Evans  (DE) 

Martin  (IL) 

Annunzlo 

Evans (lA) 

Martin  (NO 

Applegale 

Evans (IN) 

Martin  (NY) 

Archer 

Fary 

Mauui 

Aspin 

Fascell 

Mavroules 

Atkinson 

MacMU 

AuCoin 

Fiedler 

McClory 

Bafalis 

Fields 

McCloskey 

Bailey  (MO) 

Ptndley 

McCollum 

Barnes 

Pish 

McDade 

Beard 

FIthlan 

McENven 

Bedell 

Florio 

McGrath 

Bellenaon 

FogUetU 

McHugh 

Benedict 

FV>rd(MI) 

McKinney 

Benjamin 

Ford(TN) 

Michel 

Bereuter 

Forsythe 

Mlkulskl 

Bethune 

Fowler 

Miller  (CA) 

Biaggi 

Frank 

MiUer  (OH) 

Blanchard 

MlneU 

Bliley 

Garcia 

Minish 

Boland 

Gaydos 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Boiling 

Gejdenson 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Boner 

Oilman 

Moakley 

Bonior 

Gingrich 

Moffell 

Bonker 

Ollckman 

Molinari 

Brodhead 

Goldwater 

Morrison 

Brooks 

Goodling 

Mottl 

Broomfield 

Gore 

Murphy 

Brown  (CA) 

Gradison 

Myers 

Brown  (CO) 

Gray 

Napier 

Brown  (OH) 

Green 

Natcher 

BroyhiU 

Gregg 

Nelllgan 

Burgener 

Grlsham 

Nowak 

Burton.  Phillip 

Guarlni 

O'Brien 

Butler 

Gunderson 

Oakar 

CampbeU 

Hagedom 

Oberstar 

Carman 

Hall  (OH) 

Obey 

Carney 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

Chappie 

Hammerschmldl  Oxley 

Cheney 

Hansen  (ID) 

Panetu 

Clausen 

Hansen  (UT) 

Pashayan 

Clay 

Harkin 

Patterson 

dinger 

Hartnett 

Paul 

Coats 

Heckler 

Pease 

Coelho 

HefUl 

Pepper 

Coleman 

Hertel 

Perkins 

Collins  (ID 

Hightower 

Petri 

Collins  (TX> 

Hller 

Peyser 

Conable 

HiUis 

Pickle 

Conte 

HoUenbeck 

Porter 

Conyers 

Holt 

Pritchard 

Corcoran 

Hopkins 

Pursell 

Coughlin 

Horton 

Quillen 

Courier 

Howard 

RalUback 

Coyne.  James 

Hoyer 

Rangel 

Coyne.  WlUlair 

Hughes 

Ratchford 

Craig 

Hyde 

Regula 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jacobs 

ReusE 

Crane.  PhiUp 

Jeffords 

Rhodes 

Crockett 

Jeffries 

Richmond 

D' Amours 

Johnston 

RInaldo 

Daniel.  Dan 

Jones  (TN) 

Rltter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kastenmeier 

Roberu  (KS) 

Dannemeyer 

Kemp 

RobrrU  (SD) 

Daschle 

Kennelly 

Robinson 

Daub 

Kildee 

Rodtno 

Davis 

Kindness 

Roe 

Deckard 

Kogovsek 

Rogers 

Dellums 

Kramer 

Rose 

DeNardis 

LaFalce 

Rosenthal 

DerwinskI 

Lagomarsino 

Rostenkowski 

Dickinson 

Lantos 

Roth 

Dingell 

LAtU 

Roukema 

Dixon 

Leach 

Roybal 

Donnelly 

LeBoutlllier 

Rudd 

Dorgan 

Lee 

Russo 

Doman 

Lehman 

Sabo 

Dougherty 

Leland 

Santinl 

Downey 

Lent 

Savage 

Duncan 

Lewis 

Sawyer 

Dunn 

Loeffler 

Scheuer 

Dwyer 

Long  (LA) 

Schneider 

Dymally 

Long  (MD) 

Schroeder 

Early 

Lott 

Schumer 

Eckart 

Lowery  (CA) 

Selberllng 

Edgar 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sensenbrenner 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lujan 

Shamansky 

Edwards  (CA 

Luken 

Shannon 

Edwards  (OK)      Lundlnc 

Sharp 

Emerson 

Lungren 

Shaw 

Emery 

Madigan 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Studds 

Weber  (OH) 

Slljander 

Stump 

Weiss 

Simon 

Swift 

Whitebunt 

Skeen 

Synar 

Whittaker 

Smith  (AL) 

Tauke 

Whltten 

Smith  (LA) 

Taylor 

Williams  (MT) 

Smith  (NE) 

Thomas 

WUUams  (OH) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Traxler 

Winn 

Smith  (OR) 

Trlble 

Wirth 

Smith  (PA) 

Udall 

Wolf 

Snowe 

Vander  Jagt 

Wolpe 

Snyder 

Vento 

WorUey 

Solarz 

Walgren 

Wyden 

Solomon 

Walker 

Wylle 

St  Germain 

Wampler 

Yates 

Stangeland 

Washington 

Yatron 

Stark 

Waxman 

Young  (AK) 

Staton 

Weaver 

Zablockl 

Strokes 

Weber  (MN) 

ZeferetU 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Badham 

Dlcks 

Rahall 

Bingham 

Fenwick 

Stanton 

Burton.  John 

Marks 

Chisholm 

Mattox 

D  1500 

Mr.    DeNARDIS    and    Mr.    DAVIS 

changed   their   votes   from   "aye"   to 
"no." 

Mr.  BREAUX  and  Mr.  de  la  GAR2SA 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Hdckaby) 
seek  recognition  to  offer  his  perfecting 
amendment  to  one  of  the  other  pend- 
ing amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  being  so. 
does  any  other  Member  seek  recogni- 
tion for  that  purpose?  If  not.  the 
Jones  amendment  Is  in  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  the  hope  that  we  can 
move  the  amendment  process  along, 
and  perhaps  finish  up  and  not  have  to 
go  into  a  Friday  session,  I  would  re- 
spectfully not  offer  the  Jones  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRB4AN.  That  closes 
amendment  No.  7. 

D  1510 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
rise? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MRS.  SCHROEDER  TO 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  KATtHJE  OF  A  SDBSTI- 
TUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  make 
in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  printed  in  the  Record  of 
May  24.  1982.  in  lieu  of  the  amend- 
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ment  printed  in  the  Record  of  May  21, 
1982. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  to 
inquire  as  to  the  difference  between 
the  two  amendments  and  to  ask  for  an 
explanation. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  basically, 
the  difference  Is  Just  a  numerical  dif- 
ference. The  May  21  numbers  were 
not  as  accurate  as  the  May  24  num- 
bers. They  are  both  to  the  Latta 
budget,  and  that  is  what  the  differ- 
ence is.       

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 


"Fiscal  year  19SS:  $4,159,000,000." 
Section,205(l)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

'Fiscal  ^ear  1984: 

"(A)      :    New  budget  authority, 

$245.031.dOO.OOO: 
"(B)  outlays.  $217,562,000,000. 

•Fiscal  year  1985: 

•(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$259,733.(100,000; 

'<B)  Oiilays.  $230,616,000,000." 

Mrs.  GSCHROEDER  (during  the 
reading)!  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  be 
considered  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record.  I 

The  CflAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

There  Was  no  objection. 


May  26,  1982 

I  believe  ^.hat  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  and  the  civilian  employ- 
ers of  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
the  backbor  e  of  our  defense  effort.  It 
is  on  the  stoulders  of  these  men  and 
women  that  our  military  readiness 
rests.  I,  ther  efore,  maintain  high  levels 
of  pay  anq  retirement  benefits  for 
these  peopl^.  Further,  I  increase  the 
authorized  number  of  enlisted  person- 
nel and  redvice  the  number  of  officers, 
so  that  a  more  appropriate  officer-to- 
enlisted  ratio  can  be  created. 

I  believe  that  our  naval  strategy  is 
not  thoughk  through.  Why  are  we 
building  huke  ships,  which  are  most 
easily  destroyed?  If  we  move  from 
large  aircraft  carriers  to  smaller  bat- 


withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection.       The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under-    nffni^'^^.i^t^oT'^",  °'  °U''  "M*' 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection    stands  ti  »at  the  gentlewoman  is  offer-    ^f "'Lf  °"F!*  *^  ?"  *l^°  '■!'^"<=«  ^^f 


objection 

to   the  request   of  the   gentlewoman 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object.  We  were  not  allowed  to  do  it 
and  I  do  not  believe  the  other  side 
should. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  May  21 
amendment,  which  was  reprinted  on 
May  24. 1  understand. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mrs.  Schroeder  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  AspiN):  Section  102(aH2)  is  amend- 
ed to  read: 

"(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $782.250.000.000; ' 
Section  102(a)(3)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$743,200,000,000:" 
Section  120(a)(4)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(4)   the   amount   of   the   deficit   in   the 
budget  is  $120,400,000,000;" 
Section  102(b)(1)  Is  amended  to  read: 
"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$315,950,000,000; 
"(B)  Outlays.  $190,100,000,000." 
Section  201(2)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $812,060,000,000;" 
Section  201(3)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$768,792,000,000;" 
Section  201(4)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(4)   the   amount   of   the  deficit   in   the 
budget  Is  $01,042,000,000,  and" 
Section  202(  1 )  is  amended  to  read: 
"(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
"(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$329,860,000,000; 
"(B>  Outlays.  $204,092,000,000." 
Section  204(2)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  as  follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $857,356,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $908,333,000,000." 
Section  204(3)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $800,212,000,000. 
"Fiscal  year  1985:  $838,841,000,000." 
Section  204(4)  is  amended  to  read: 
"(4)  the  amount  of   the  deficit   in  the 
budget  is: 
"Fiscal  year  1984:  $49.212.000.000. " 
"the  amount  of  surplus  in  the  budget  is: 


to    the    Latta 
Mr.  Chairman. 


ing    this    amendment 
amendm  ;nt? 

Mrs.  £  CHROEDER. 
that  is  ci  irrect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mrs.  aCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  am  go|ng  to  bring  my  charts  back 
again  b^^ause  this  is  the  amendment 
we  were  [talking  about  earlier.  I  really 
would  Ifflce  to  have  the  committee 
focus  onjthem. 

Mr.  Ctuilrman,  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today  limits  the  growth  of  de- 
fense spending  to  a  far  greater  extent 
than  do  any  other  amendments  or  sub- 
stitute budgets.  Adoption  of  my 
amendment  will  provide  the  United 
States  with  military  and  naval  prowess 
second  to  none  and  with  a  state-of-the- 
art  Armv,  Navy.  Marine  Corps,  and  Air 
Force.  Adoption  of  my  amendment 
will  also' result  in  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  b)r  1985. 

As  a  niember  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  arvices.  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent's badget  request  for  defense  for 
fiscal  yeir  1983  is  bloated.  Even  Secre- 
tary Weinberger  came  before  our 
Committee  to  offer  up  cuts.  There  is 
funding  'for  weapons  systems  which 
are  not  !yet  ready  for  procurement. 
There  aie  inflated  appropriations  to 
take  card  of  cost  overruns  in  contact- 
ing. Thjre  are  appropriations  for 
weapons  (which  will  not  be  deployed.  If 
this  wastie  and  abuse  can  be  found  and 
excised,  t>illions  of  dollars  can  be  saved 
to  the  taxpayer.  My  amendment  pro- 
poses to  do  just  that. 

Unlikef  the  other  defense  amend- 
ments being  offered,  my  amendment 
fixes  dollar  amounts  for  each  year. 
The  dollar  amounts  were  calculated 
after  an  Intensive  analysis  of  our  de- 
fense ne*ds  and  policies  conducted  by 
me  and  fny  staff.  The  results  of  this 
analysis  are  published  in  the  alterna- 
tive defekise  budget  I  released  in  late 
FebruarJ.  "Building  a  Strong  America: 
A  Prograssive  Defense  Policy."  Let  me 
explain  lome  of  the  principles  under- 
lying myt  defense  budget. 


number  and  |  type  of  sea-based  aircraft. 
Therefore,  my  budget  sharply  reduces 
the  shlpbinlding  element  of  the 
budget.  Instead  of  building  two  Nimitz 
class  carried  in  1983.  we  would  build 
one.  Insteacl  of  building  two  Trident 
submarines  uid  two  SSN-688  nuclear 
attack  subs,  we  would  build  one  of 
each.  Systems  like  the  Aegis  become 
less  necessai  y  as  we  move  away  from 
carrier-base(l  battle  groups. 

Our  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence  is 
now  taking  a  major  turn,  one  of  which 
I  do  not  ap>rove.  Instead  of  building 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  to  deter 
enemy  strategic  nuclear  weapons,  we 
have  started  to  build  offensive  nuclear 
weapons,  which  are  guaranteed  to  re- 
double enemy  armament  efforts. 
Among  the^  are  cruise  missiles  and 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  F\irther.  this 
administration  appears  intent  on 
shelving  the  I  provisions  of  SALT  11  and 
undoing  SAlT  I.  the  antiballistic  mis- 
sile treaty.  rThe  basing  modes  being 
projected  foi-  the  MX  missile  all  seem 
to  rest  on  i  ignoring  these  treaties. 
E>oing  so  will  wipe  out  the  progress  we 
have  made  In  arms  control  up  until 
this  point.  It  will  set  back  the  peace 
process  by  wears.  Instead  of  a  freeze, 
we  will  hav^  a  boil.  My  budget  elimi- 
nates funding  for  basing  and  procure- 
ment of  the  MX,  but  allows  research 
to  continue,  j 

My  proposi&l  would  increase  the  pur- 
chases of  spire  parts  and  maintenance 
above  the  Rtagan  proposal.  Too  often, 
in  our  searct^  for  quick  budget  cuts,  we 
have  attacked  the  operations  and 
maintenance  accounts,  because,  in  this 
area,  cuts  in  authority  translate  into 
immediate  cuts  in  outlays.  My  budget 
would  take  its  deepest  cuts  in  procure- 
ment, while  assuring  that  we  maintain 
the  military  piachine  we  now  have. 

My  proposkl  is  based  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  a  nui  iber  of  wasteful  Pentagon 
programs.  ^>rhy,  for  example,  do  we 
pay  for  ar  independent  telephone 
system  for  the  military,  when  this 
system  is  more  expensive  than  com- 
mercially available  telephone  service, 
less  efficieni ,  of  lower  technical  qual- 
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ity.  and  not  secure?  Unless  Autovon 
can  be  justified,  it  should  be  scrapped. 
Similarly,  what  on  earth  does  the 
board  for  the  promotion  of  rifle  prac- 
tice do  to  help  defend  our  Nation? 

My  amendment  assumes  increasing- 
ly large  contributions  from  our  allies 
in  NATO  and  elsewhere.  For  too  long, 
we  have  given  Germany.  Japan,  and 
other  close  allies  what  amoimts  to  a 
nearly  free  ride  in  defense.  We  have 
committed  ourselves  to  keeping  open 
Middle  East  oil  fields,  when  they  are 
the  ones  who  benefit  the  most.  The 
United  States  can  and  has  endured  an 
embargo  on  Middle  East  oil;  Germany 
and  Japan  caruiot.  These  nations  must 
be  asked  to  pay  for  our  mutual  de- 
fense, and  not  just  for  our  defense  op- 
erations on  their  territory. 

My  amendment  stops  the  production 
of  binary  chemical  weapons.  It  slows 
down  the  enormous  increase  in  the 
production  of  nuclear  warheads  being 
planned  by  this  administration.  It  con- 
tinues development  of  systems  to  pro- 
tect us  from  our  enemies.  It  does  not. 
however,  assume  that  we  need  equal 
numbers  of  nuclear  and  chemical 
weapons  to  deter  the  enemy.  Strategic 
deterrence  does  not  require  numerical 
parity. 

In  sum.  my  amendment  provides  for 
an  18-percent  increase  in  real  spending 
for  the  procurement  of  weapons  over 
1982.  It  rejects,  as  unnecessary  and 
wasteful,  administration  plans  to  in- 
crease prcKurement  authority  by  38 
percent.  The  cuts  I  would  make  in  per- 
sonnel, retirement,  and  operations  and 
maintenance  are  modest  in  compari- 
son to  the  cuts  I  propose  in  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There  is 
some  confusion  as  to  whether  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  Is  to  the  Latta 
substitute  or  the  Aspin  substitute. 
Would  the  gentlewoman  clarify  that? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  is  to  the 
Latta  substitute. 

parliamzntary  inquiry 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
not  correct  that  when  the  Clerk  read 
it,  he  read  that  it  was  an  amendment 
to  the  Aspin  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct, 
but  the  Chair  ascertained  the  correct 
information  in  an  inquiry  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado. 
Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  my  amendment  does,  it  is  all 
based  on  an  alternative  defense  budget 
that  I  released  in  late  February,  called 


Building  a  Strong  America,  a  Progres- 
sive Defense  Policy. 

What  it  does,  it  projects  where  we 
would  be  if  you  add  8  percent  on  top 
of  the  increase  due  to  inflation.  I 
think  it  is  nicely  pointed  out  there  on 
the  chart. 

Now.  what  do  I  do  to  be  able  to  get 
the  budget  down  to  that  level? 

I  tackle  all  sorts  of  defense  questions 
that  I  think  we  as  a  body  have  to 
tackle.  One  of  the  very  important 
questions  that  I  tackle  is  the  whole 
issue  of  personnel.  I  leave  in  their  pay 
increases.  I  think  that  is  terribly  im- 
portant. I  increase  the  number  of  en- 
listed people.  I  think  that  is  impor- 
tant. 

We  reduce  the  officer  to  enlisted 
person  ratio.  That  is  also  very  impor- 
tant. 

We  also  reduce  an  awful  lot  of  the 
super-grade  positions  in  the  Pentagon. 
I  remind  people  that  when  DOD  was 
created,  there  were  only  67  people 
over  there.  No  one  ever  foresaw  DOD's 
phenomenal  growth  and  how  expen- 
sive that  bureaucracy  alone  is;  but  the 
most  important  cost  savings  that  we 
make  in  the  personnel  area  is  the  stop- 
ping of  the  frantic  rotation  that  we  do 
of  our  trips.  One  of  the  most  expen- 
sive things  that  we  do  personnelwise  Is 
rotate  personnel  and  chum  them  con- 
tinually in  the  military.  In  fact,  this 
year  we  saw  that  once  again  when  we 
had  to  raise  the  liability  limit  to 
$25,000  per  individual  per  move.  It 
gains  us  no  readiness.  In  fact,  it  prob- 
ably gives  us  much  less  readiness,  be- 
cause no  one  ever  works  with  the  same 
group  long  enough  to  know  theii  capa- 
bilities. It  costs  us  a  phenomenal 
amount  of  money  and  tremendous 
numbers  of  persoimel  are  tied  up  in 
training,  retraining,  moving,  checking 
people  out,  checking  people  in  and  so 
forth. 

No  one  else  runs  their  military  this 
way.  When  you  join  a  unit,  you  stay 
with  that  unit  until  you  leave  the 
Armed  Forces,  unless  something  ex- 
traordinary comes  along.  It  is  extraor- 
dinary in  this  country  if  you  get  to 
stay  anywhere  longer  than  2  years:  so 
we  stop  that  and  that  saves  all  sorts  of 
dollars. 

My  amendment  also  starts  getting 
the  allies  to  do  more.  We  start  with 
asking  them  to  pick  up  $1  billion  more 
this  year.  The  amendment  starts  phas- 
ing in  our  allies  picking  up  a  much 
fairer  share  of  their  defense.  I  think 
we  have  to  do  that  because  our  allies 
militarily  are  our  competitors  eco- 
nomically. We  all  know  that  we  su-e  en- 
gaged in  a  very  difficult  period  where 
people  are  talking  about  trade  wars. 
They  are  talking  about  all  sorts  of 
things.  I  think  that  we  can  compete 
and  compete  fairly  if  we  are  all  con- 
tributing the  same  portion  of  our  gross 
national  product  to  defense.  That  is 
what  we  do  in  the  1980's  to  survive. 


The  free  world  is  going  to  be  much, 
much  stronger,  if  everyone  is  doing 
their  fair  share. 

In  my  amendment,  on  hardware.  I 
do  things  that  I  think  are  terribly 
modest.  I  leave  in  one  aircraft  carrier. 

1  take  out  one. 

I  take  out  the  B-1. 

I  take  out  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  but  we  leave  in  the  defensive 
weapons  to  defend  against  them  in 
case  our  opponents  would  ever  use 
them. 

I  add  significant  numbers  of  spare 
parts  so  that  the  things  that  we  have 
are  more  usable. 

I  went  through  all  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  all  the  OAO  re- 
ports on  waste  and  fraud  and  I  went 
through  the  budget  line  by  line  by  line 
and  tried  to  glean  out  all  sorts  of  dif- 
ferent areas  where  we  could  cut  back 
there. 

Now.  we  also  dealt  with  strategic 
weapons.  Instead  of  doing  a  massive 
increase,  we  hold  it  at  last  year's  pro- 
curement level  and  say  that  we  really 
want  to  move  on  to  arms  control.  We 
do  not  stop  production  of  nuclear 
weapons,  we  hold  them  at  last  year's 
level  and  proceed  forward. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mrs. 
Schroeder  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 

2  additional  minutes.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  to  the  budget  would 
balance  every  one  of  the  other  budg- 
ets. It  would  balance  the  Jones  budget 
and  it  would  balance  the  Aspin  budget 
by  fiscal  year  1985.  It  will  not  balance 
the  Latta  budget,  which  is  the  budget 
I  am  offering  it  to.  but  it  would  cer- 
tainly go  a  long  way  to  putting  it  in 
balance. 

Once  again,  I  think  it  brings  in  that 
new  piece  that  we  have  not  talked 
about.  It  is  not  so  much  taxes.  It  is  not 
so  much  spending.  Defense  is  a  very 
important  piece  of  it,  too. 

I  think  we  certainly  should  pay  for 
our  fair  share  of  defense.  I  think  this 
does  it.  It  is  an  8-percent  growth  level 
above  inflation.  The  President  last 
year  seemed  to  feel  that  was  adequate. 

I  hope  Members  really  think  we  give 
this  serious  consideration. 

I  think  it  is  so  easy  to  get  caught  up 
in  rhetoric,  but  we  must  decide  what  it 
is  we  want  to  defend  in  the  1980's. 
More  is  better:  better  is  better,  and 
sometimes  less  is  leaner  are  great  slo- 
gans that  don't  tell  us  much.  Now  is 
the  time  to  do  more  than  throw  slo- 
gans at  each  other  as  we  enter  this 
decade  of  the  1980's.  Planning  for  the 
future  and  new  thinking  is  the  only 
way  to  survive  the  1980's. 

D  1520 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEl,.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  hoped  this  year  we  would  contin- 
ue the  initiatives  we  started  last  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  was  the  year 
th^t  we  were  going  to  start  turning 
around  the  decline  in  the  U.S.  defense 
capability.  This  was  the  year  when  the 
first  effedts  of  last  year's  congressional 
action  were  supposed  to  be  felt.  This 
was  the  year  when  we  were  supposed 
to  let  the  Soviets  know,  that  the  giant 
was  waking  up— and  that  they  had  fi- 
nally gotten  our  attention. 

Last  year,  we  saw  a  major  policy 
shift  in  Congress  away  from  automati- 
cally increasing  social  programs,  and 
back  toward  selective  increases  to  ad- 
dress defense  shortfalls.  In  addition,  it 
was  the  first  year  of  annual  authoriza- 
tion of  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance accounts.  It  also  was  a  year  in 
which  the  Congress  expressed  Its  sen- 
timents in  favor  of  a  comprehensive 
authorization  of  the  remaining  ac- 
counts—other procurement,  and  am- 
mimition.  In  short,  it  was  an  activist, 
pro-defense,  "get-involved"  year  for 
the  Congress. 

There  was  widespread  consensus  in 
our  perception  of  the  threat,  the  mili- 
tary requirements  stemming  from  the 
threat,  and  a  bipartisan  willingness  to 
cooperate  In  getting  our  defense  house 
in  order. 

There  were  widespread,  commonly 
shared  perceptions  in  the  Congress 
about  the  startling  growth  and  rela- 
tive imbalance  of  the  Soviet  buildup. 
There  was  almost  imanimous  recogni- 
tion that  U.S.  efforts  had  not  kept 
pace  and  were  insufficient  to  meet  the 
growing  Soviet  threat. 

There  was  general  agreement  in  the 
Congress  that  the  American  people  de- 
sired that  a  strong  signal  be  sent 
worldwide;  particularly  to  the  Soviets, 
that  the  United  States  was  going  to 
arrest  its  declining  defense  capability 
and  effect  a  turnaround  in  our  nation- 
al priorities  and  capabilities.  There 
was  strong  consensus  in  the  Congress 
that  we  had  to  devote  more  of  our 
gross  national  product,  as  well  as  a 
larger  slice  of  the  Federal  budget,  to 
defense. 

A  large  majority"  perceived  the 
threat;  we  knew  that  we  had  to  deal 
with  it;  we  knew  that  there  were  a 
number  of  measures  that  had  to  be 
taken. 

Today— a  new  consensus  appears  to 
be  growing,  and  mounting  in  the  Con- 
gress, for  all  the  wrong  reasons.  This 
growing  consensus  holds  that  unless 
and  until  the  economy  is  turned 
around,  we  must  slow  the  momentum 
or  even  reverse  last  year's  action. 

Instead  of  saying  that  the  defense 
shortfall  would  receive  primacy  this 
year,  the  Congress  is  sending  a  myriad 
of  signals  that  the  budget  is  going  to 
be  judged  first  on  its  economic  impact, 
and  only  then,  on  the  basis  of  agency 


or  program  merit.  It  is  this  Member's 
Judgment  that  the  only  sound  way  to 
deal  with  a  military  budget  is  to  base 
it  on  the  threat.  The  threat  has  not  di- 
minished since  the  consideration  of 
our  last  budget,  relatively  speaking;  it 
has  escalated. 

I  believe  the  American  people  are 
willing  to  spend  more  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  I  strongly  recommend  the 
adoption  of  the  Huckaby  amendment. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairm4n,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield?    ] 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemi  in  from  New  York. 

Mr.  M  TCHELL  of  New  York.  What 
effect  would  the  gentlewoman's 
budget  I  lave  on  such  programs  as  the 
MX,  th«  B-1,  the  Trident  submarine, 
and  the  ;wo  nuclear  carriers? 

Mrs.  ajCHROEDER.  On  the  MX,  we 
continue)  research  and  development 
funding  but  have  decided  there  is  no 
basing  ^ode  worth  funding  at  the 
moment:  so  we  do  not  procure  the  mis- 
siles nov  do  we  fund  basing  of  them, 
and  development  will  contin- 
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in  half. 
The  Bj  1,  we  do  away  with  that. 

that  is  the  extent  of  the  gen- 
questions. 

[AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

On  renuest  of  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mrs. 
ScHROEDBR  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MiITCHELL  of  New  York.  The 
gentlewoman  said  do  away  with  the  B- 
1  and  ci|t  the  Trident  in  half  and  put 
MX  in  i  holding  pattern.  How  about 
the  two  huclear  carriers? 

Mrs.  fCHROEDER.  We  have  one 
nuclear  carrier.  We  cut  that  program 
in  half,  too. 

I  gues  I  should  not  say  I  cut  the 
Trident!  l"  half.  The  amendment 
allows  lis  to  build  one.  We  build  one 
carrier.  jlVe  do  not  build  two;  the  idea 
is  to  sloW  It  down. 

I  haver  a  very  strong  feeling  that  we 
are  goiiig  to  need  to  go  to  cheaper 
weapon^  that  we  can  put  out  in  more 
numberi.  This  could  be  a  beginning  to 
turn  out"  procurement  around.  I  dis- 
cussed that  in  30  pages.  I  do  not  want 
to  take  the  time  of  the  House  to  go 
all  that,  but  I  have  a  feeling 
weapons  systems  are  very 
where  our  automobiles  were 
in  the  li60's  when  competing  with  for- 
eign aufomobiles.  We  really  have  got 
X  that,  or  we  will  wake  up  and 
lelves  in  real  trouble.  Gold 
plating  is  expensive  and  must  cease. 

Mr.  K^ITCHELL  of  New  York.  What 
does  the  gentlewoman's  budget  do  to 
O.  Se  M.;  and  R.  &  D.? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  cuts  R.  Si  D. 
a  bit;  cuts  O.  &  M.  where  there  has 
been  wiste  and  fraud  in  the  depot 
areas.  Ii   looks  at  the  RDF.  We  would 


through 
that  01 
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to  look 
find  01 
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R0F  as  more  of  an  allied 
'he     RDF     protects     the 


Persan  Oull ,  and  the  oil  there  should 
be  equally  a  defense  concern  of  Japan 
and  the  NATO  allies.  My  amendment 
requires  phasing  in  through  the 
1980's,  our  ftllies  picking  up  more  of 
the  cost  of  8  iich  Joint  defense  responsi- 
bilities. 

Mr.  MITqHELL  of  New  York.  I  like 
the  concept;  of  minimizing  the  move- 
ment of  personnel.  I  think  we  waste  a 
lot  of  money  in  that  area.  How  much 
does  that  sa^e  all  together  in  the  gen- 
tlewoman's budget,  keeping  people  sta- 
tionary ratyier  than  moving  them 
about?  I 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  It  depends.  We 
have  not  be^n  able  to  get  a  total  figure 
on  how  many  people  are  utilized  in 
DOD  to  do  all  the  paper  pushing  for 
that.  It  is  aJ  phenomenal  number.  We 
have  our  own  estimates  that  we  have 
plugged  in  the  amendment,  and  then, 
of  course,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  on 
the  committee  this  year  we  had  to  in- 
crease the  liability  from  $15,000  to 
$25,000  per  person  per  move.  That  is  a 
phenomenal  amount  of  money  when 
you  multiply  it  times  everyone 
moving.  So  jt  comes  out  to  a  very  sub- 
stantial suni.  Further,  these  are  Just 
the  basic  moving  charges. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Just 
one  final  question. 

What  happens  should  we  stop 
moving  people  and  those  people  that 
have  assignments  in  unpleasant 
places,  some  remote  place  in  Alaska  or 
the  South  Pole?  Do  we  keep  them 
there  for  thje  full  enlistment,  or  do  we 
have  provisions  for  moving  them 
about?  1 

Mrs.  SCHIrOEDER.  I  am  not  sure 
the  Congressman  from  Alaska  would 
consider  Alaska  unpleasant.  That  may 
all  be  personal  taste.  If  we  look  at 
every  otherj  country,  they  are  dealing 
with  the  s^me  problems.  There  are 
some  areas  that  people  like  to  serve  in 
better  than  others.  But  a  lot  of  that  is 
figured  out  when  people  come  into  the 
service.  A  Iqt  of  people  want  to  stay  In 
Alaska  because  they  like  to  stay  there. 
Moving  can  be  cut  way  back  if  the  ini- 
tial assignments  are  made  with  more 
consideratic 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  How 
about  someone  who  perceives  he  has 
an  unpleasant  place  to  reside  for  4 
years?  1 

Mrs.  SCHflOEDER.  I  am  sure  a  case 
can  always  t>e  made.  There  will  always 
be  slots  thak  open  up  according  to  at- 
trition that  Icould  be  bid  into,  and  that 
is  how  they  do  it  in  other  countries,  as 
I  know  the  gentleman  is  aware.  That 
is  how  it  is  done.  But  not  everyone  is 
unhappy.  Ifore  are  unhappy  being 
transferred  ill  the  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewomap  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Latta  and  by 
unanimous  consent,   Mrs.   Schroeder 
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was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  In  order  that  we  get  the 
figures  down  accurately— and  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  been  very  candid  in 
saying  that  her  proposal  would  cut 
deeper  into  defense  than  any  of  the 
other  proposals  we  have  before  us— am 
I  accurate  when  I  say  that  in  the  case 
of  the  bipartisan  recovery  budget,  we 
would  be  reducing  budget  authority 
$41  billion  over  3  years,  and  in  the 
case  of  the  gentlewoman,  she  would  be 
reducing  budget  authority  In  3  years 
to  $161  billion?  Is  that  accurate? 

Mrs.  SCHRODER.  Over  a  3-year 
period. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Correct.  And  in  outlays, 
we  would  be  reducing  $23  billion,  and 
the  gentlewoman  would  be  reducing 
$105  billion  over  a  3-year  period? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  I  point 
that  out  in  the  chart.  I  think  It  makes 
much  more  sense  than  reading  num- 
bers, because  the  numbers  game 
makes  all  our  heads  swim  at  this 
point.  The  numbers  show  we  are  8  per- 
cent above,  taking  the  fiscal  year  1981 
Defense  budget  after  adding  inflation 
to  it. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  My  col- 
leagues, in  this  House  Chamber,  less 
than  a  month  ago  on  May  5,  we  had  a 
top  secret  classified  briefing.  That  was 
only  the  third  time  in  a  century  and  a 
half  that  the  doors  of  this  Chamber 
'  were  closed  and  guarded  by  Capitol 
Hill  Police  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
so  that  classified  information  could  be 
presented  to  the  Members.  All  three  of 
those  secret  sessions  in  a  century  and 
a  half  have  taken  place  in  the  last  4 
years. 

The  first  secret  briefing  was  on  the 
Panama  Canal  treaty,  when  our  distin- 
guished majority  leader  delivered  one 
of  his  more  eloquent  speeches.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  general  public  was  not 
aware  of  it,  because,  of  course,  the 
cameras  were  not  turned  on. 

The  second  classified  briefing  was  to 
discuss  Nicaragua  and  its  export  of 
terrorism.  That  fascinating  briefing 
did  not  have  much  effect  upon  the 
membership,  but  when  the  general 
public  was  allowed  to  view  some  of 
that  classified  briefing  on  the  Soviet- 
designed.  Cuban-built  terrorist  train- 
ing camps  in  Nicaragua,  the  results 
were  swift  and  supportive  of  U.S. 
policy.  When  John  T.  Hughes  of  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency  went 
before  the  cameras  and  press  of  the 
free  world  and  ended  up  on  the  front 
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page  of  every  newspaper  in  this  coun- 
try, pointing  to  the  strategic  recon- 
naissance photography  of  Nicaraguan 
guerrilla  training  camps,  it  had  a  tell- 
ing effect.  Those  of  you  who  are  histo- 
rians on  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  may 
recall  that  John  T.  Hughes  of  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  has  been 
giving  these  classified  briefings  for 
over  two  decades.  This  was  the  very 
same  gentleman  who  briefed  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis  photographs  of  Soviet 
IRBM's  90  miles  off  Florida  that  were 
taken  by  USAF  U-2  recon  aircraft.  Of 
course,  we  added  18  years  ago  the 
Mach  3  SR-71  -Blackbird",  which  I 
flew  last  February  8.  And,  of  course, 
the  KH-11  "Big  Bird"  satellite  which 
gets  stunning  results. 

Now,  giving  the  gentleman  from  Col- 
orado the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  be- 
cause she  is  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  that  she  has  had  the  John 
T.  Hughes  briefing,  I  am  shocked  that 
she  would  come  before  this  House  and 
suggest  cutting  almost  $200  billion  of 
budget  authority  and  almost  $100  bil- 
lion of  outlay  from  our  defense  budget 
over  the  next  3  years.  Anyone  who  has 
attentively  absorbed  that  3-hour  DIA 
briefing  can  not  possibly  make  a  case 
for  severe  defense  cuts  unless  they  are 
an  out-and-out  pacifist.  I  wrote  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on 
April  3,  after  I  had  twice  this  year  at- 
tended John  T.  Hughes'  DIA-Central 
Intelligence  Agency  briefing.  I  listened 
to  the  briefing  for  the  second  time  on 
March  24,  but  first,  this  year  on  Feb- 
ruary 24,  I  received  the  briefing  as  a 
guest  in  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee Hearing  Room  for  the  sixth  year 
in  a  row.  I  was  shocked  this  year  to  see 
that  there  were  less  than  15  commit- 
tee members  attending  their  yearly 
briefing  on  what  is  formally  titled 
"Soviet  Trends  and  Military  Capabili- 
ties." I  do  not  recall  if  the  eloquent 
Mr.  Dellums  was  there  this  year,  but 
if  he  was  there,  I  know  he  would  never 
ever  be  tempted  to  leak  what  he  heard 
to  the  press  never.  Nor  would  any  of 
the  hard  liberals.  Mr.  Aspin  or  any  of 
his  followers,  ever  want  to  leak  this  in- 
formation of  the  incredible  growth  of 
Soviet  power  because  it  utterly  guts 
their  case  for  massive  defense  cuts. 

Since  I  am  constrained  by  the 
"secret"  classification  on  the  Hughes 
briefing,  I  am  only  going  to  discuss 
items  written  about  Aviation  Week 
and  Space  Technology  magazine. 

By  the  way,  as  peculiar  as  this  may 
soimd.  all  Soviet  KGB  agents  who 
come  to  this  country,  and  that  Is  just 
about  everybody  in  the  U.S.S.R.  mis- 
sion up  in  the  United  Nations  in  New 
York  City,  are  told  that  they  will  be 
relieved  of  duty  and  their  dacha  on 
the  Black  Sea  taken  away,  if  they  send 
home  any  infomution  that  is  already 
published  in  Aviation  Week.  About  95 
percent  of  what  the  Soviets  need  on  us 
in    hard     intelligence    is    published. 


Ninety-five  percent  of  what  any  intel- 
ligence agent  would  want  from  any 
foreign  power  is  available  on  us  by  a 
subscription  to  Aviation  Week  and 
Space  Technology.  That  is  freedom  of 
the  press  and  we  would  not  have  it  any 
other  way.  But  we  do  not  have  any 
such  luxury  with  our  intelligence  serv- 
ices. We  have  to  dig  out  100  percent  of 
what  we  must  know  to  survive  from 
the  most  closed  society  on  the  planet. 
A  few  weeks  ago.  Aviation  Week  re- 
ported that  the  classified  John  T. 
Hughes  briefing  points  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  added  12  mechanized 
rifle  divisions  in  1  year— 12.  From  173 
divisions  to  185  divisions.  It  says  in 
Aviation  Week  the  U.S.S.R.  is  now 
producing  nine  classes  of  submarines. 
Including  a  FoxTrot  class,  just  for  for- 
eign export.  Think  of  that,  Soviet  sut)s 
for  export,  when  we  look  at  the  blood- 
letting of  Christian  against  Christian 
in  the  Falkland-Malvinas  Islands  mess, 
where  subs  are  surely  stalking  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  II. 

D  1530 

It  goes  on  to  say  in  Aviation  Week 
that  there  is  a  new  Soviet  bomber,  the 
RAM-P  bigger  than  their  Tupelov 
"Backfire."  bigger  than  our  B-1.  and  it 
is  already  flying.  Flying  right  now.  In 
Aviation  Week  last  December  there 
was  a  picture  of  the  RAM-P  bomber 
sitting  on  the  ramp  next  to  the  two 
Tupelov- 144  supersonic  transports  at 
the  major  Soviet  test  facility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
other  body  under  the  guidance  of  the 
distinquished  senior  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona (Mr.  GoLOWATERi.  has  a  short- 
ened version  of  the  DIA  briefing,  but 
some  Members  of  the  other  body  said 
that,  unless  they  could  have  the  com- 
parison charts  of  what  we  were  doing 
in  defense  next  to  the  charts  of  what 
those  naughty  Russians  are  doing, 
they  could  not  properly  absorb  the 
briefing. 

Any  Member  of  this  House  who  has 
not  availed  himself  of  the  excellent 
military  top-secret  briefing  on  what 
we  have,  what  we  are  doing,  or  on  how 
we  gamer  our  intelligence,  is  not 
worthy  of  participating  in  any  House 
debate  on  defense.  How  can  he  if  he 
does  not  have  some  comparative  data 
base  in  his  head  already? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  suspend  for  1  second  for  the  Chair 
to  make  a  comment. 

It  is  agaliist  the  rules  of  the  House 
to  speak  at>out  the  Senate  or  its  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  wiU 
refer  only  to  the  other  body  in  pass- 
ing. 
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In  the  other  body,  it  is  a  sad  com- 
mentary when  Members  complain  that 
they  are  unable  to  digest,  to  absorb,  or 
to  assimilate  a  briefing— Mr.  Dellums 
teaches  us  to  speak  in  triplicate— to 
absorb,  to  assimilate,  to  understand  a 
briefing  unless  they  have  comparative 
charts  in  front  of  them.  So  I  repeat, 
no  Member  of  Congress  should  sit  in 
this '.body'  even  in  his  freshman  year, 
without  getting  those  excellent  brief- 
ings from  the  Defense  Department 
and  all  four  branches  of  our  military 
services.  It  is  common  knowledge  that 
they  put  on  the  most  easily  under- 
stood briefings  on  the  Hill. 

Let  us  Just  look  again  at  the  John  T. 
Hughes  briefing.  There  were  173 
Soviet  divisions  Just  a  year  ago.  Sud- 
denly, in  1  year,  according  to  Aviation 
Week  report  on  Hughes  they  had 
added  12  mechanized  rifle  divisions, 
two  more  classes  of  submarines  under 
production  up  to  nine  classes,  includ- 
ing one  that  goes  three  times  deeper 
than  our  best.  They  are  now  getting 
into  a  better  mode  of  "silent  running," 
which  was  our  major  advantage  over 
theirs  for  decades. 

The  RAM-P  aircraft  plus  30  "Back- 
fire" bombers  per  year,  some  of  you 
will  recall  February  22,  1978,  when  I 
had  a  massive  model  of  the  Backfire 
and  the  B-1  sitting  next  to  one  an- 
other on  this  oval  table  in  the  well  so 
that  Members  could  make  a  compari- 
son and  realize  that  the  Soviets  were 
producing  their  B-1  at  a  rate  of  30  a 
year.  Well,  every  other  Backfire  goes 
to  the  strategic  bomb  wings  of  the 
Soviet  Navy.  The  Navy  does  not  have 
any  more  Navy  long-range  bombers, 
per  se,  only  fighter  bombers— attack 
planes— left  in  our  Navy.  Imagine 
what  a  Backfire  with  supersonic 
SRAM  missiles  could  do  in  the  Falk- 
lands  today,  given  the  Argentine  suc- 
cess with  old  U.S.-built  A-4  "Sky- 
hawks." 

Here  is  another  shocking  revelation 
by  Aviation  Week.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  hit  the  tank  production  rate  that 
we  said  they  would  hit  in  1990— they 
hit  it  last  year,  in  1981.  Imagine  that, 
they  are  producing  tanks  at  the  rate 
we  thought  they  would  in  1990.  And 
we  sit  here  and  discuss  gutting  almost 
$200  billion  in  defense  budget  author- 
ity, over  the  next  3  years. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  What  a 
foolish  message  to  give  not  only  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  What  a  foolish  message 
to  give  to  the  remaining  nations  of  the 
free  world,  when  we  should  be  project- 
ing resolve. 

The  sixth  report  is  out  this  week  on 
the  use  of  poison  gases  by  the  Soviets 
and  their  proxies;  seven  types,  includ- 
ing   nerve    agents,    micotoxins,    two 
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gases  use  I  on  my  father  in  World  War 
I,  phosgene  and  mustard  gas.  They  are 
being  used  at  this  moment  in  Afghani- 
stan and  Ethiopia,  and  by  Vietnamese 
proxies  iti  Cambodia  and  Laos.  The 
hard  evidence  is  now  available. 

This  sixth  report  on  poison  is  avail- 
able to  all  the  Members.  We  are  talk- 
ing war  primes  here  and  the  world 
turns  its  Itack.  The  U.N.  could  not  care 
less.  Thel  U.N.  Secretariat  given  re- 
sponsibility to  investigate  this  is'nm 
by  a  Soviet  KGB  general  named  Us- 
tinov. An^  when  the  senior  Ustinov— 
Dimitri,  no  relative— Minister  of  De- 
fense retires  this  year  he  is  probably 
going  to  be  replaced  by  Marshall  Nick- 
olai  Ogarkov.  Chairman  of  their  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff— the  Soviet  General 
Staff —wrio  writes  about  the  value  of  a 
first  nuclear  strike.  Or,  if  he  is  not  the 
new  Soviet  Secretary  of  Defense, 
maybe  it  will  be  General  Alexei  Epi- 
shev.        I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemafi  from  California  has  again 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DOplNAN  of  California.  General 
Epishev  is  the  political  administrator 
of  the  Soviet  Army.  Commander  of  all 
of  those  little  political  commissars  as- 
signed to  every  platoon  of  the  Soviet 
Army  and  every  Soviet  ship.  Another 
hardliner:  The  third  choice  to  get 
Dmitri  Ustinov's  Job  as  Minister  of  De- 
fense—mKht  to  go  the  man  who  is 
pulling  ttie  strings  as  the  noose  closes 
around  Pbland,  Marshall  Victor  Kuli- 
kov,  the  qommander  of  all  the  Warsaw 
Pact  fortes.  The  Soviet  forces  are 
hardening  and  growing  not  freezing. 

Members  saw  that  yesterday  Mar- 
shall Yuti  Adnropov,  head  of  the 
KGB,  hat  now  been  put  on  the  Secre- 
tariat. He  is  also  on  the  Politburo,  one 
of  only  Ithree  such  men  who  hold 
double  Jops,  and  if  that  does  not  sound 
like  Beri4  Joining  Molenkov,  I  do  not 
know  whit  does. 

We  are  in  the  most  dangerous 
decade  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  ofl  America.  I  respect  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana,  Mr.  Huckaby's 
attempt  to  improve  the  Jones  budget 
but  a  putiy  effort  to  add  a  couple  of 
billion  dbllars  will  not  cut  it.  The 
answer  ii  Latta,  with  its  acceptable 
cuts.  But  if  the  President  of  the 
United  States  would  accept  my  coun- 
sel in  thife  April  3  letter  which  I  shall 
put  in  the  Record  at  this  point  we 
would  noit  be  cutting  even  the  Latta 
amounts.]  I  have  asked  the  President 
to  open  the  John  T.  Hughes  briefing 
to  all  o^  our  constituents,  to  every 
meml)er  of  the  press  who  is  interested 
so  that  many  of  the  Members  in  this 
House  who  have  not  had  the  briefings, 
are  not  interested  in  getting  the  brief- 
ings, refuse  to  get  the  briefing,  would 
not  know]  what  the  heck  to  do  with  the 
information  if  they  got  it,  will  be  moti- 
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vated  to  vote  for  a  strong  defense  by 
an  informed  mblic. 

If  the  publJ  c  and  the  members  of  the 
fourth  estat;  up  there  have  those 
briefings,  you  will  have  no  discussions 
on  massive  i^eat-axe  cuts  of  our  de- 
fense budget.i 

Mr.  ChaiHnan,  my  letter  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  follows: 

HovsE  OP  Representatives, 

AprU  3.  t982. 
President  RoNiu)  W.  Reagan, 
The  White  Hovke, 
Wathington,  DJC 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  attended  the  yearly 
Defense  Intaligence  Agency  briefing, 
"Soviet  Military  trends  and  Capabilities," 
on  February  24.  This  was  the  sixth  consecu- 
tive year  as  a  Congressman  that  I  received 
the  superb  Soviet  threat  briefing  by  Mr. 
John  T.  HugKes.  This  year,  after  three 
hours  of  viewitig  evidence  and  listening  to 
the  stunning  iritelligence  analysis  of  the  ma- 
lignant growth;  of  Soviet  offensive  i)ower.  I 
walked  away  Ini  a  state  of  shock.  The  growth 
over  Just  this  ikst  year  far  outstrips  the  in- 
crease that  I"\je  been  briefed  on  over  the 
preceding  five  fears. 

I'm  sorry  to  ^y.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
were  only  15  iliembers  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  present.  1  was  the  only, 
repeat  only,  v^iting  member  of  any  other 
House  of  Representatives  committee. 

During  the  nionth  following  that  briefing, 
I  encouraged  tther  House  members  to  go 
over  to  the  }>entagon  and  receive  the 
Hughes  briefii^  on  their  own  but  had  no 
success.  Thenjthe  Republican  Study  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  rescue  and  sponsored  a 
repeat  briefing'  in  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building  on  March  24.  I  went  back  for  the 
full  three-hour  Hughes  briefing.  There  was 
significantly  better  attendance  this  time  as 
55  members  of  the  House  sat  in  stunned  si- 
lence. Mr.  Hughes  had  agreed  with  me  at 
the  February  briefing  that  the  only  word  to 
describe  the  li^rease  in  Soviet  military  ca- 
pability over  laft  year  was  "awesome." 

I  understand.  Mr.  President,  that  you 
have  also  received  this  same  briefing.  That 
is  why  your  defense  budget  is  so  reasonable 
and  necessary  to  you  and  to  me.  But  what 
about  the  intelligent  but  uninformed  Ameri- 
can citizen  who  has  to  pay  the  bill? 

Following  the  briefing  I  polled  my  col- 
leagues about  f.  course  of  action  to  support 
you.  Everyone;  I  spoke  with— Bob  Living- 
ston. Dan  Lungren,  Ray  McOrath.  Bob  La- 
gomarsino.  Toby  Roth,  et.  al.— to  a  man, 
agreed  that  these  Soviet  threat  facts,  classi- 
fied or  not.  m«st  be  given  to  the  American 
people.  Mr.  President,  that  opinion  was 
probably  unanimous  with  all  55  Members  of 
Congress  in  attendance. 

We  discussed  that  there  might  be  a  few 
specific  points  pf  intelligence  that  could  not 
be  released  because  of  compromising 
sources.  Howejrer.  we  were  in  accord  that 
certainly  SO-Sp  percent  could  be  made 
public  informaiion. 

Since  we  are  not  talking  about  U.S.  mili- 
tary capability  or  methods  of  collecting  in- 
telligence, but  about  Soviet  capability,  and 
since  the  Soviet  leaders  obviously  know  the 
extent  of  their  own  buildup,  why  should 
only  a  few  privileged  Americans  be  fully  in- 
formed of  trie  present  danger?  At  my 
urging,  the  ranking  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  the  Honorable 
William  Dickinson,  one  of  your  great  sup- 
porters, has  promised  to  circulate  a  "Dear 
Colleague"  leti  er  with  the  signatures  of  all 
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those  present  at  the  March  briefing,  asking 
that  the  American  people  be  made  aware  of 
the  gravity  of  the  Russian  threat  by  show- 
ing them  hard  evidence. 

If  you  so  order  the  release  of  the  Hughes 
briefing,  I  believe  that  prior  to  general 
public  release,  in  order  to  insure  proper  dis- 
semination of  the  information  and  to  pre- 
vent any  initial  skepticism  by  the  news 
media,  you  have  to  privately  prepare  the 
media  with  the  extensive  body  of  knowledge 
that  they  will  be  asked  to  transmit  to  the 
American  people. 

Therefore,  there  should  be  a  briefing  at 
the  White  House  as  soon  as  possible  for  the 
Chief  Executive  Officers  of  the  nation's 
"prestige  media"  (an  excellent  phrase  by 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick). 

Mr.  President,  during  previous  periods  in 
our  history,  such  as  World  War  II,  we  grant- 
ed secret  clearances  to  members  of  the  writ- 
ten press  and  radio.  The  beloved  combat 
correspondent.  Ernie  Pyle.  knew  about 
every  top  secret  operation  In  every  war  the- 
ater which  he  covered.  He  had  to  know.  He 
hit  the  beaches  with  our  young  men. 

Isn't  it  time  we  trust  the  powerful  leaders 
of  mass  media?  We  have  no  other  choice.  1 
feel.  Mr.  President,  that  you  must  seek 
counsel  and  professional  opinion  of  our 
"prestige  media"  leaders  as  to  how  to  get 
this  story  of  Soviet  offensive  power  out  to 
the  American  people  so  that  your  defense 
budget,  which  I  support  100  percent,  is  per- 
ceived as  a  reasonable  response  to  Soviet  ex- 
pansion. 

In  order  to  counter  Soviet  propaganda  and 
disinformation,  we  must  conduct  White 
House  top  secret  briefings  for  the  C.E.O.s  of 
the  three  major  networks  plus  PBS:  our 
three  largest  newspapers  (the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  the  New  York  Times,  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post)  plus  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 
and.  Time.  Newsweek,  and  U.S.  News  and 
World  Report.  Each  Chief  Executive  Officer 
should  be  invited  to  bring  with  him.  to  the 
White  House,  his  News  President  or  Senior 
Editor  or  another  top  corporate  officer  of 
his  choice. 

Imagine  the  following  twenty-two  media 
stalwarts  sitting  in  the  East  Ballroom  of  the 
White  House  listening  attentively  to  the 
Hughes  Soviet  threat  briefing:  Leonard  Gol- 
denson  and  Roone  Arledge.  Thomas  Wyman 
and  Van  Gordon  Sauter,  Grant  Tinker  and 
Reuven  Frank,  Lawrence  Grossman  and 
Dan  Agan,  Arthur  Sulzberger  and  Abe 
Rosenthal,  Donald  Graham  and  Ben  Brad- 
lee,  Thomas  Johnson  and  William  Thomas. 
Warren  Phillips  and  Edward  Cony.  Richard 
Munro  and  Henry  Grunwald,  Mark  Edmis- 
ton  and  Charles  Kennedy  and,  James  Mcll- 
henny  and  Marvin  Stone. 

I  believe  that  "going  public"  with  the  sub- 
stantial body  of  evidence  contained  within 
the  Hughes  briefing  will  in  no  way  compro- 
mise our  national  security.  My  colleagues 
agree.  The  Soviets  already  "substantially 
know"  (a  Hughes  analysis)  how  we  get  this 
information,  so,  I  repeat,  we  are  not  divulg- 
ing collection  methods.  As  you  know,  the 
KH-11  "Big  Bird"  satellite  handbook  was 
sold  by  U.S.  traitor  William  Kampiles  to 
Soviet  spies  for  a  few  thousand  dollars. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  disclosure  will 
aignificanay  increase  public  support  for 
your  defense  budget.  Given  the  growing 
hostile  mood  of  both  Houses  of  Congress 
toward  defense  spending,  your  declassifica- 
tion of  this  information  will  provide  a  dra- 
matic way  in  which  to  refocus  public  atten- 
tion on  the  diminished  state  of  our  compa- 
rable defense  capabilities. 

Mr.  President,  our  defense  budget  is  in 
danger  of  being  meat-axed  by  Congressmen 


and  Senators  who  have  not  had  this  brief- 
ing, refuse  to  get  this  briefing,  don't  care 
about  getting  this  briefing,  or  have  had  the 
briefing  but  are  so  terrified  of  losing  their 
jobs  in  Congress  that  they  are  unwilling  or 
unable  to  try  and  convince  an  uninformed 
and  skeptical  public  that  your  defense  posi- 
tions are  worthy  of  complete  support. 

The  Soviets  and  their  puppet  satellites  are 
hoping  that  we  will  continue  to  keep  what 
"they"  are  doing  top  secret. 

Time  is  running  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  at  your  service.  With 
God's  help,  the  American  people  put  you, 
the  right  man.  in  the  right  job  at  precisely 
the  right  moment. 

President  Thomas  Jefferson,  one  of  our 
mutual  heroes,  said  many  times,.  "Give  the 
American  people  the  facts  and  they'll  make 
the  right  decision." 

Let's  give  our  fellow  citizens  the  right 
stuff  upon  which  to  base  their  decisions. 
Respectfully. 

Robert  K.  Dorhan, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 

San  Diego. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  words, 
and  I  think  to  understand  how  the 
gentlewoman's  amendment  would  gut 
our  defense  programs  it  is  important 
to  understand  in  fact  what  the  poten- 
tial major  programmatic  changes  that 
would  have  to  occur  under  the  Jones 
proposal  are. 

We  would,  first,  have  to  retire  the 
remaining  B-52D  squadrons; 

Second,  deactivate  all  National 
Guard  F-106  squadrons,  roughly  half 
of  our  Conus  air  attack  or  air  defense 
interceptors; 

Third,  terminate  the  KC-135  tanker 
force; 

Fourth,  deactivate  at  least  one,  pos- 
sible two.  Army  divisions;  and 

Fifth,  reduce  or  terminate  many  of 
our  shipbuilding  programs  which  are 
absolutely  essential  to  preserving  the 
lifeline  of  energy  that  we  are  now 
taking  from  the  Middle  East. 

I  think  that  the  major  point  that 
should  be  made  here  is  that  the  Latta 
proposal  is  the  bare  minimum,  the  ab- 
solutely bare  minimum  with  which  we 
can  provide  for  the  national  defense 
buildup  that  is  absolutely  necessary 
for  the  1980's  and  1990's.  I  commend 
the  gentleman  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Thank 
you.  Excellent  points.  I  would  Just  like 
to  advise  the  Members  of  this  House, 
because  I  have  visited  the  Soviet 
Union  five  times,  what  a  fine  people 
the  Russians  are— the  working  citi- 
zens. Meet  with  them  face  to  face  in 
restaurants,  on  the  subways,  they 
asked  you  to  go  to  their  homes.  Go 
and  you  will  see  the  absolute  poverty 
in  which  they  live. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  putting  massive 
sums  into  their  space  program,  but 
only  space  projects  with  military  ap- 
plication, or  into  this  incredible  mili- 
tary machine  that  is  totally  out  of 


control,  like  a  Juggernaut  rumbling 
down  a  hill.  No  matter  how  many  Solz- 
henitzens  or  Sakharovs  or  Antatoly 
Shcharanskys  arise  like  great  phoen- 
ixes out  of  this  repressed  people,  the 
Juggernaut  will  not  stop.  Only  coim- 
terforce  will  prevent  it  from  being 
used.  We  could  balance  the  budget  in- 
stantly if  we  did  not  have  to,  yes, 
deter,  intimidate,  and  gain  respect 
from  14  gerontocrats  in  the  Politburo. 
This  is  no  cheap  or  easy  task. 

If  we  stopped  Americans  from  cheat- 
ing on  their  income  tax,  we  would  save 
$100  biUion.  If  we  solved  the  narcotics 
problem,  there  would  be  a  savings  of 
$30  billion  spent  on  controlling  in- 
creased crime.  Not  easy. 

There  are  no  easy  fixes,  and  vicious- 
ly cutting  the  defense  budget  is  the 
worst  budget  fix  of  all,  in  order  to  con- 
tinue with  all  of  these  well-meaning 
social  programs  that  are  overfunded 
and/or  failing.  Reject  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
maining 10  seconds  of  my  time. 

D  1540 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  classified 
information.  I  pay  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention to  military  matters  because  it 
is  the  issue  of  the  utmost  gravity.  It  is 
essential  that  we  continue  to  be  as  pre- 
pared as  possible  in  this  country  for 
any  eventuality. 

I  believe  we  are  the  strongest  Nation 
on  Earth  today,  but  I  believe  we  are 
destroying  our  military  preparedness. 
I  fear  for  the  security  of  this  Nation.  I 
believe  that  through  the  squandering 
of  the  money  that  is  being  spent  on 
the  military  today,  by  the  building  of 
machines  and  weapons  that  are  so  ex- 
pensive that  they  cannot  be  used  and 
will  not  function  properly,  we  are  in 
danger  of  becoming  a  vulnerable 
power.  We  must  not  continue  to 
squander  our  resources  in  this  way  on 
these  weapons  systems. 

I  have  spoken  in  this  House  many 
times  on  the  comparison  between  our 
military  today  and  the  knight  in  the 
Middle  Ages  whose  armor  grew  so 
heavy  as  they  filled  chinks  and  put 
slabs  here  and  there  that  the  knight 
could  no  longer  fight.  That  is  what  I 
fear  is  happening  to  this  Nation. 

I  think  the  Schroeder  amendment, 
which  would  give  us  a  lean  and  taut 
military,  would  cut  out  the  squander- 
ing of  money  on  these  weapons  sys- 
tems that  are  sheer  madness  and 
would  give  us  once  again  the  founda- 
tion on  which  to  build  the  strongest 
possible  military. 

I  Just  wanted  to  say  this  because  I 
believe  it  so  deeply.  It  is  not  Just  that 
my  district  is  being  devastated  by  a  de- 
pression caused  by  these  great  deficits 
and  the  Schroeder  amendment  would 
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go  a  great  distance  toward  eliminating 
them,  but  also  I  see  our  policy  of  crazi- 
ness  In  which  we  turn  around,  after 
spending  these  billions  and  himdreds 
of  billions  of  dollars  on  the  military, 
and  subsidize  the  Soviet  Union  with 
oiu  grain. 

Food  is  the  most  important  single 
commodity.  It  is  the  most  important 
single  commodity  in  our  lives,  and  we 
are  giving  the  Soviet  Union  that  com- 
modity at  dollars  per  bushel  less  than 
it  costs  our  farmers  to  produce.  Our 
farmers  are  going  bankrupt  while  we 
subsidize  the  Soviet  Union  with  our 
grain  sales  and  at  the  same  time  turn 
around  in  this  body  and  vote  more 
hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
building  weapons  that  are  absolute 
madness. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver)  for  his  state- 
ment because  it  was  a  little  difficult  to 
come  down  into  this  ^ell  after  the  last 
statement. 

I  want  to  say  that  one  of  the  great 
sadnesses  I  have  had  as  I  have  talked 
to  people  around  the  world  is  their 
image  of  America  now.  They  have  no 
idea  what  we  stand  for  except  to  build, 
build,  and  build  more  military  weap- 
ons to  use  against  the  Russians  right 
after  we  feed  them.  That  seems  to 
them  to  be  a  rather  bankrupt  policy. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  sensi- 
tivity to  what  I  am  trying  to  do,  and  I 
appreciate  his  calm.  Intellectual  way 
of  approaching  the  issue. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  draw  particular  attention  to  that 
element  of  the  defense  budget  that 
has  been  offered  by  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder).  Her 
budget  focuses  upon  the  elimination 
not  of  items  critical  to  essential  readi- 
ness—in fact,  there  are  actually  budg- 
etary increases  over  the  Reagan 
budget  for  such  categories  as  spare 
parts  and  for  a  larger  number  of  en- 
listed personnel— but  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  the  enormous  Fentagon 
waste  that  diminishes  rather  than  en- 
hances our  national  security. 

To  put  this  amendment  into  perspec- 
tive, I  think  it  <s  noteworthy  that  in 
the  last  quarter  of  1980,  in  one  3- 
month  period,  the  cost  overruns  for  47 
weapons  systems  over  in  the  Pentagon 
increased  by  over  $47  billion.  That  is 
in  Just  one  3-month  period.  That  is  a 
sum  that  is  larger  than  the  total  of  all 
the  cuts  that  have  been  made  in  the 
domestic  program  budget  of  this  coun- 
try in  the  last  fiscal  year. 

To  suggest  that  by  eliminating  $13.5 
billion  in  proposed  1983  defense  out- 


lays is  to  devastate  the  defense  capa- 
bility of  this  Nation  is  an  outrageous 
claim.  Vhe  reality  is  that  we  cannot 
develop  a  more  secure  defense  posture 
simply  Uy  throwing  money  indiscrimi- 
nately a£  the  Pentagon.  The  adminis- 
tration plans  to  spend  $1.6  trillion  on 
defense  pver  the  next  5  years.  If  we 
were  to  ^pend  this  sum  at  the  rate  of 
$1  milli<^n  a  day.  365  days  a  year,  it 
would  take  us  over  4,000  years  to  ex- 
haust our  war  chest.  And  we  plan  to 
spend  tftis  amount  in  5  years.  That 
works  oiit  to  $830  million  a  day,  every 
day,  for  I  the  next  5  years,  on  the  de- 
fense budget  alone.  And  a  few  weeks 
ago  thete  was  a  disclosure  thai  the 
Fentagon  may  have  underestimated 
the  actual  cost  of  the  intended  defense 
build-up  by  as  much  as  $750  billion. 

The  CMAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemt  n  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver) 
has  expl  ed. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  by 
unanimolus  consent.  Mr.  Weaver  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)! 

Mr.  WpLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is 
about  time  that  we  begin  to  apply  the 
same  statidard  with  respect  to  defense 
expenditlires  as  we  do  to  every  other 
kind  of  eecpenditure  that  is  in  this  Fed- 
eral budget. 

If  we  were  to  suggest  that  we  ought 
to  apprciach  the  education  budget  or 
the  sockl  services  budget  of  this 
Nation  cpi  the  basis  of  some  arbitrary 
percentage  increase,  we  would  appro- 
priately be  laughed  out  of  the  Con- 
gress, but  somehow  when  it  comes  to 
the  defense  budget,  we  do  not  apply 
the  sam^  standard  of  critical  analysis. 
As  a  ccinsequence.  defense  expendi- 
tures often  are  more  a  reflection  of  po- 
litical pressures  from  powerful  defense 
contractors  than  they  are  the  product 
of  a  caroful  review  of  how  our  defense 
dollars  can  be  most  effectively  and 
most  efficiently  spent.  That  is  the  ob- 
jective df  the  Schroeder  amendment, 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  is 
to  be  c<}mmended  on  this  important 
initiative. 

So.  Mn  Chairman.  I  associate  myself 
with  thf  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ol-egon  (Mr.  Weaver),  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  for 
focusing  the  attention  of  Congress  and 
of  this  Nation  on  the  kinds  of  ques- 
tions we  ought  to  be  asking  when  we 
come  tO'  grips  with  developing  a  de- 
fense pofture  for  this  Nation. 

Mr.  \rEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  conclude  by  saying  that  if  we 
take  out  the  social  seciu-ity  fiuid. 
which  hits  its  own  tax  base,  from  the 
Federal  budget,  as  it  should  be,  the 
military  budget  today  is  40  percent  of 
the  Federal  budget,  and  in  terms  of 
percentaige  of  its  actual  goods  and 
services  3udget.  it  is  greater  than  that. 

Mr.  MTCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
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site  number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  aunendn^ent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman fror^  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
der) because  it  puts  the  MX  in  limbo, 
it  shoots  down  the  B-1  bomber,  it  cuts 
in  half  th^  Trident  submarine  pro- 
gram, it  cutf  in  half  the  nuclear  carri- 
er program,  and  it  devastates  all  our 
modem  weapons. 

The  only ,  relevent  determinant  of 
what  we  shcfuld  spend  for  defense  is  in 
comparison  ito  what  our  potential  ad- 
versary is  spending.  How  strong  is  he 
compared  tq  us?  It  should  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  social  spending  or  any- 
thing else. 

I  do  not  believe  that  all  the  Soviets 
are  10  feet  tall— except  for  defense. 
They  are  iot  doing  anything  very 
well— except  for  defense  spending. 
Their  agriciltural  economy  is  in  a 
shambles,  their  consumer  goods  are 
lacking,  anci  their  average  income  is 
far  below  o|ir  poverty  level.  But  the 
Soviet  Union  has  built  the  God-awfu- 
lest  war  machine  any  nation  has  ever 
seen  in  the  history  of  the  world.  They 
have  been  spending  approximately  $40 
billion  more  than  we  have  a  year  for 
the  last  10  yfears,  and  it  shows. 

I  think  every  Member  in  this  Cham- 
ber would  p^int  out  that  his  No.  1  pri- 
ority, if  he  tfould  accomplish  anything 
at  all,  would  be  peace  in  the  world. 
Common  wisdom  teaches  us  that  to 
prevent  war!  we  must  be  as  strong  as 
our  potential  adversary. 

When  peo  >le  say  that  it  costs  a  huge 
amount  of  r  loney  for  our  Nation's  de- 
fense, they  I  ire  right;  it  does  cost  a  lot 
of  money.  V  ^hen  they  point  out  there 
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is  waste  in 


the  defense  budget,  they 


are  right;  thiere  is.  The  only  situation 
that  is  far  more  expensive  and  far 
more  wastelbl  in  people  and  property 
and  in  dollars  is  the  war  situation. 

So  we  hove  got  to  spend  enough 
money  to  prevent  that.  Those  who 
want  to  cuti  defense  spending  and  to 
spend  more  for  social  needs,  as  the 
gentleman  Just  pointed  out,  I  would 
say  to  them  that  we  have  already  cut 
defense  over  the  last  several  years,  and 
most  all  of  the  money  has  gone  for 
social  programs.  In  1955  the  defense 
budget  was  approximately  55  percent 
of  our  total  budget;  in  1965  it  dropped 
to  45  percent;  in  1975.  down  to  25  per- 
cent; in  197i.  down  to  22  percent;  and 
in  1981  an^  1982  it  Jumped  up  to 
around  25  or  26  percent. 

The  Latta  budget  would  put  us  up 
around  30  percent.  That  is  nowhere 
near  what  we  used  to  spend,  compared 
to  other  needs,  but  at  least  it  is  a  great 
improvemenjt  over  what  we  have  lieen 
doing  for  the  last  10  years. 


Most  all  o 
spent  for  defense 
I  am  speak  ng 


a  1550 


the  dollars  that  were  not 

over  these  years,  and 

of  1955  to  1982.  were 


spent  on  social  programs.  It  was  not 
enough,  granted.  We  do  not  have 
enough  money  to  spend  all  we  should 
to  do  all  we  should  for  people  who  are 
needy  but  we  are  doing  vastly  more 
than  we  used  to. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  people  who 
talk  about  spending  money  for  social 
needs  that  probably  the  first  responsi- 
bility of  a  government  to  its  people  is 
to  keep  them  alive  and  free. 

To  bring  some  meaning  to  the  de- 
fense debate,  I  attempted  to  quantify 
the  strength  of  the  United  States  with 
the  strength  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
such  key  areas  as  ships,  planes,  tanks, 
R.  &  D.,  and  O.  &  M. 

Just  how  equal  are  we  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  According  to  the  num- 
bers, and  we  can  go  into  any  quantifi- 
cation, we  have  to  admit  that  we  have 
qualitative  differences  in  weapons. 
Our  weapons  are  superior,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  Soviets. 

We  have  more  loyal  allies  than  the 
Soviets  have.  Our  technology  is  superi- 
or. And  we  are  a  far  more  wealthy 
nation. 

But  when  it  comes  to  actual  num- 
bers we  suffer  greatly.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  for  my  colleagues  these  vari- 
ous categories  of  comparison.  These 
are  not  the  latest  year.  These  are  the 
latest  years  we  could  get. 

I  would  JusL  read  to  my  colleagues 
these  figures. 

Military       investment,        including 
R.D.T.  &  E.,  and  military  construc- 
tion, the  Soviet  Union  spends  1.85  to 
our  1  percent. 
ICBM's.  1.3  to  1  percent. 
SLBM.  1.5  to  1. 

ICBM-MIRV'ed  warheads,  2  to  1. 
Throw  weight,  almost  3  to  1. 
Megatonnage.  1.4  to  1. 
Tanks,  almost  5  to  1. 
ICBM  reentry  vehicles,  2  to  1. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Studds).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Per- 
sonnel carriers,  4  to  1. 
Artillery.  5  to  1. 

Bombers,  and  this  is  one  of  the  two 
categories  we  are  ahead  in.  1  to  1.8. 
But  our  bombers  are  more  than  25 
years  old. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  glad  the  gentle- 
man pointed  that  out  because  your  list 
does  not  indicate  that  tremendous  dif- 
ference. Those  old  B-52's  are  not  the 
Backfire  bomber.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  point  that  out. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion. 

Planes  other  than  strategic,  almost  2 
tol. 


Attack  submarines,  4  to  1. 
Major  combatant  ships,  1.4  to  1. 
We  are  slightly  ahead  in  helicopters, 
1  to  1.1. 
Strategic  spending,  3  to  1. 
In    research,    development,    evalua- 
tion, the  fimds  that  will  give  us  new 
programs  in  the  future,  they  outspend 
us2  to  1. 

In  civil  defense  it  is  even  worse. 
When  it  comes  to  civil  defense  expend- 
itures. 20  to  1  for  the  Soviet  Union. 
People  involved  in  civil  defense,  20  to  1 
there. 

When  it  comes  to  casualties.  10  to  1 
in  their  favor;  150  million  American 
lives  lost  to  15  million  Soviets,  provid- 
ing they  have  the  time  to  put  their 
civil  defense  system  into  operation. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  want  to  interject  at 
this  point  the  fact  that  John  Kennedy 
in  1962  spent  approximately  47  per- 
cent of  the  Federal  budget  on  defense 
and  we  are  proposing  to  spend  about 
28  percent  with  the  Latta  proposal 
now.  The  gentlelady  from  Ohio  earlier 
implied  that  social  security  was  not 
computed  in  the  Federal  budget  at 
that  time,  and  that  had  social  security 
been  included  in  the  budget,  the  de- 
fense percentage  would  have  been 
much  lower. 

In  fact,  the  analysts  who  calculated 
that  John  Kennedy  spent  47  percent 
of  the  budget  on  defense,  included 
social  security  for  purposes  of  that  cal- 
culation. 

So  I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yield- 
ing 

One  last  thing  I  would  like  to  add  is 
that  we  are  not  Just  worried  about  the 
current  state  of  affairs,  but  the  mo- 
mentum that  the  Soviet  military  ma- 
chine has. 
They  are  presently  outproducing  us. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  New  York  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  They  are  outproduc- 
ing us  18  to  1  in  surface-to-air  missiles, 
approximately  11  to  1  in  armor,  about 
3  to  1  in  helicopters,  and  2  to  1  in  sur- 
face ships  and  tactical  aircraft. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  contribu- 
tion and  for  that  clarification. 

The  tradgedy  in  this  whole  situation 
is  that  we  used  to  be  ahead  in  almost 
all  categories.  The  trend,  until  the 
Reagan  budget,  was  very  alarming. 

So  I  am  going  to  vote  against  the 
Schroeder  amendment  and  all  other 
weakening  amendments  and  I  would 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  Latta 
budget  to  help  restore  the  balance. 


This  will  not  close  the  gap  in  the  su- 
periority of  the  Soviets  but  it  will  keep 
us  in  the  game  and  be  a  big  step  in  the 
right  direction. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dellums  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  a  question.  I  listened 
carefully  to  the  presentation.  It  seems 
to  me  one  of  the  important  statements 
the  gentleman  is  attempting  to  make 
to  this  body  is  that  between  the  years 
1955  and  the  present  that  the  percent- 
age that  the  military  budget  is  of  the 
total  budget  has  gone  down  and  the 
gentleman  argues  that  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute brings  it  back  up  to  30  percent. 
The  gentleman  indicated  that  in  the 
fifties  the  military  budget  was  roughly 
55  percent  of  the  total  budget. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  About 
55  percent,  right. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  wonder,  is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  of  the  fact  that  in  1955 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  a  unified 
budget? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  1955  the 
budget  was  presented  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  two  parts,  the 
general  fund  budget  and  the  trust 
fund  revenues. 

At  that  time  the  military  budget 
was.  indeed,  half  or  a  little  more  than 
half  of  the  general  fund  budget. 

But  during  the  prosecution  of  the 
Vietnam  war  then  President  Lyndon 
Johnson,  in  my  estimation,  attempting 
to  hide  the  incredible  escalation  in  the 
expenditures  for  the  purposes  of  pros- 
ecuting the  Vietnam  war,  combined 
the  two  budgets  and  then  presented 
them  beginning  in  the  sixties  to  the 
American  people  as  a  unified  budget, 
which  took  it  down  to  24,  25  percent  of 
this  imified  budget.  But  if  you  right 
now  break  these  two  budgets  out  into 
the  same  form  that  we  had  prior  to 
the  unified  budget  I  would  suggest  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  military 
budget  is  indeed  still  55  percent  or 
more  of  the  total  budget  and  that  in 
some  way  we  are  distorting  the  figures 
and  we  confuse  people  when  we  try  to 
mix  the  separated  budgets  in  the  fif- 
ties and  the  early  sixties  with  the  uni- 
fied budget  that  we  are  presently  deal- 
ing with  now. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
would  point  out  to  my  friend  from 
California  that  I  have  had  these  fig- 
ures checked  on  two  separate  occa- 
sions. They  are  reasonably  accurate 
and  it  is  very  close  to  55  percent  in 
1955,  taking  into  account  the  differ- 
ence in  budget  preparation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  has  again  expired. 
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(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mitch- 
tiL  of  New  York  was  allowed  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York. 
Almost  all  of  the  money  that  we  have 
saved  from  spending  for  defense  has 
gone  into  social  programs. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Ur.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  friend  from  California. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  I  would  like  to  clarify 
that  point.  In  fact,  those  were  off- 
budget  items  in  1962  when  John  Ken- 
nedy spent  47  percent  of  the  budget 
on  defense,  but  those  calculations  are 
based  on  a  unified  budget,  and  the 
result  can  be  shown  in  the  OMB  his- 
torical tables. 

They  are  in  fact  equivalent  or  based 
on  a  unified  budget.  So  J.  F.  K.  did 
spend  47  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  on  defense,  taking  into  consid- 
eration social  security  and  all  other 
programs  which  are  today  on  budget. 

I  would  ask  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  clarify  that  point. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Would  the  gentle- 
man again  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  How  does  the  gen- 
tleman respond  to  the  fact  that  in 
1955  we  were  not  dealing  with  the 
same  level  of  social  security  payments, 
so  it  really  distorts  the  figures? 

The  point  I  tried  to  make  is  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  trying  to  make  an 
honest  point  and  I  am  not  trying  to 
question  his  motives,  but  what  I  am 
questioning  is  the  accuracy  of  the 
presentation  the  gentleman  is  making. 
That  is  that  over  the  years  in  some 
way  our  military  budget  has  signifi- 
cantly been  reduced.  ' 

In  the  few  moments  that  I  might 
have  maybe  later  in  this  debate  I  want 
to  try  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that  I 
have  been  here  for  12  years  and  I 
cannot  see  where  we  significantly  have 
reduced  the  military  budget.  I  am 
going  to  try  to  make  that  point  as  dra- 
matically as  I  possibly  can. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
think  all  of  this  has  been  taken  Into 
consideration  in  these  numbers. 

I  would  ask  my  friend  from  Califor- 
nia if  these  numbers  are  accurate 
would  he  support  the  Latta  budget 
that  is  about  20  percent  lower  than 
what  we  used  to  spend  for  defense  in 
1955? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Not  at  all.  because  I 
indicated  earlier  this  week  in  the  pres- 
entation before  this  body  that  all  we 
have  been  reduced  here  to  Is  hucksters 
and  auctioneers  Juggling  numbers.  If 
we  engaged  in  a  significant  and  serious 
policy  discussion— I  have  not  heard 
one  person  here  say  is  our  military 
posture  appropriate,  is  our  foreign 
policy  appropriate  to  meet  the  reali- 
ties of  1982. 

All  we  are  doing  is  saying  the  num- 
bers are  too  high,  the  numbers  are  too 


low.  the  cumbers  are  this  or  the  num- 
bers are  that,  but  we  are  not  talking 
about  significant  policy. 

On  th^  policy  basis  I  would  chal- 
lenge tlie  assertion  the  gentleman 
makes  and  support  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colarado. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  I  have  only  60  more  amend- 
ments to  go.  It  is  4  o'clock.  I  move  that 
all  time  on  the  Schroeder  amendment 
be  concluded  in  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  mc  bion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1600 

The  CILAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
S-nn>Ds).  Members  standing  at  the 
time  the  piotion  was  agreed  to  will  be 
recognized  for  approximately  2Vi  min- 
utes each; 

The  Chiair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers). 

(By  unfmimous  consent,  Mr.  Latta 
yielded  lijs  time  to  Mr.  Conyers.) 

Mr.  CC|NYERS.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
colleague*,  I  can  think  of  no  act  more 
contrary  I  to  the  responsibilities  that 
are  placed  upon  us  than  for  the  chair- 
man of  t^e  Budget  Comjnittee,  on  a 
trillion  d*llar  subject  matter,  to  move 
that  we  limit  debate,  after  we  spent 
dVt  hours  determining  whether  an  18- 
cent  sticlier  ought  to  go  on  used  cars. 
That,  to  fie.  sir.  points  out  the  respon- 
sibility to  which  some  of  us  attach  to 
developing  a  sane  national  security 
budget  for  1982.  I  deeply  resent  that, 
not  beca|ise  I  was  standing  on  the 
floor,  but  because  you  demean  the 
process  Ofi  a  trillion  dollar  bill— on  a 
trillion  dtollar  bill— to  come  here  this 
aftemooi^  and  suggest  that  because 
there  are|  60  amendments  pending  we 
ought  to  lexpedite  the  debate  and  pre- 
Members  from  having  a  full 
I  deeply  take  issue  with 


elude  thi 
discussio: 
that. 

Now,  If 
my    coll 

DORNAN) 


might  have  the  attention  of 
gue  from  California  (Mr. 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest 
respect  and  to  whom  I  listened  very 
carefully^and  I  regret  that  he  may 
not  be  on:  the  floor  right  now,  but  I  am 
sure  he  hvill  be  here  any  moment— 
when  he  admonished  the  House  Just  3 
days  ago  that  everyone  ought  to  get  a 
secret  briefing,  to  find  out  what  the 
Russian  capability  really  Is  before 
they  dare  come  to  this  floor.  I  called 
his  office  inmiediately  and  had  a ' 
friendly  discussion  with  him  about  the 
importance  of  this  matter.  As  a  matter 
of  fact.  I  was  one  of  those  who  went  to 
the  film  presentation  that  was  being 
made,  which  I  presume  the  secret 
briefing  was  a  sjmopslB  of,  and  I  was 
impressed  by  what  I  saw.  But  to  sug- 
gest that:  that  secret  briefing,  to  which 
the  other  body  does  not  have  privy, 
should  b^  a  basis  upon  which  we  make 
the  Judgment  as  we  proceed  in  a 
nearly  trillion  dollar  resolution  I  think 


is  asking  a  1 
Members. 
So  I  encourage, 
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does,  that  everyljody  see  the  filmslide 
presentation,  try  to  get  the  briefing, 
and  I  think  that  we  have  an  obligation 
to  bring  the  tOO  Members  of  the  other 
body  into  the  top  secret  briefing  so 
that  they  might  more  intelligently  and 
prudently  make  their  decisions. 

My  colleague  from  New  York,  whom 
I  have  respedted  on  this  Committee  of 
the  Armed  Services  during  his  entire 
I  praise  for  a  very  out- 
;r  in  the  Congress,  who 
I  of  those  who  appreciates 
the  divisions  that  wrack  this  Congress 
and  the  American  people  about  how 
our  national  security  ought  to  best 
proceed,  whose  presentation  I  reluc- 
tantly had  some  agreement  with,  said 
one  thing  th»t  I  think  should  warrant 
the  attention  of  everybody  here. 
Maybe  there  are  others  who  are  oper- 
ating on  this  premise,  and  that 
premise  Is  ihat  the  United  States 
should  milit^ily  spend  in  comparison 
to  that  of  oitt*  enemy,  a  rough  equiva- 
lence. In  other  words,  the  gage  of  our 
spending  shcluld  be  the  gage  of  their 
spending.       I 

I  suggest  that  that  may  not  be  the 
best  method,  by  which  we  ought  to 
guide  our  decision  on  these  admend- 
ments  with  leference  to  the  Defense 
establishment.  For  this  reason,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  bfcause  the  Russian  mili- 
tary machinle  operates  off  of  some 
very  differenit  assumptions  from  ours, 
their  tactical  and  strategical  position 
is  completely  different  from  that  of 
the  United  States,  their  needs  may  be 
quite  different.  So  it  is,  to  me,  a  seri- 
ous miscalculation  for  anyone  on  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  or  anyone 
in  this  body  to  advocate  that  our  de- 
fense spending  should  follow  theirs.  I 
do  not  agree  With  that. 

The  CHAIHMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Delluus). 

Mr.  DELIIJMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  2^  min  jtes.  It  Is  very  difficult  to 
say  what  we  have  to  say  in  2V^  min- 
utes. But  I  would  certainly  like  to 
focus  on  one  point. 

A  nimiber  of  comments  have  been 
made  here  oirer  the  past  several  days 
that  in  somi!  way  we  have  over  the 
years  signifi(  iantly  reduced  America's 
budget.  Perh|ips  I  have  been  serving  in 
a  different  bbdy.  because  I  would  like 
to.  for  a  moment,  give  you  the  follow- 
d  let  you  rationalize  to 
ave  made  significant  re- 


ing  figures 
me  how  we 
ductions. 

I  came  hei 
ing  and  ki 


in  1971.  We  were  bomb- 
g  and  maiming  Vietnam- 
ese people  in  I  a  war  that  many  of  us  de- 
fined as  illegal,  immoral,  and  Insane. 
At  that  time  our  military  budget  was 
$80  to  $90  billion.  Ten  years  later, 
fiscal   year   1981.   America's   military 


budget  was 


$173  billion.  Fiscal  year 
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1982.  $226  billion.  Fiscal  year  1983. 
Ronald  Reagan  asked  for  $258  billion 
in  budget  authority.  In  4  hours  and  40 
minutes  this  year,  on  a  vote  of  40  to  3, 
my  colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  approved  a  military  budget 
of  $255.1  billion. 

Alice  Rivlin  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  stated  before  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that,  based 
on  Ronald  Reagan's  figures,  the  pro- 
jection of  this  administration,  by  fiscal 
year  1987  America's  military  budget 
would  be  in  excess  of  $422  billion.  By 
the  year  1990  we  may  very  well  be 
talking  about  one-half  trillion  or  more 
than  one-half  trillion  dollars  in  de- 
fense. 

I  would  go  in  any  of  your  congres- 
sional districts  and  we  could  have  a 
debate  on  whether  you  could  rational- 
ize to  the  American  people  that  in  a 
short  period  of  time,  from  1971.  $80  to 
$90  billion,  to  fiscal  year  1983,  $258  bil- 
lion, that  you  could  sell  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  that  is  some  signifi- 
cant reduction.  We  have  increased  this 
military  budget  beyond  comprehen- 
sion. 

When  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Conyers),  offers  his  amendment  on 
the  nuclear  freeze,  maybe  we  can  get 
into  the  specifics  of  some  of  these 
weapons  systems.  But  these  are  astro- 
nomical, bizarre  figures.  In  the  1970's. 
America  spent  $1  trillion  on  the  mili- 
tary budget.  The  most  conservative  es- 
timate in  the  1980's  Is  that  we  will 
spend  $3  trillion.  The  broadest  impli- 
cation is  that  we  will  spend  somewhere 
between  $4  and  $4.5  trillion  on  the 
military  budget  in  the  decade  of  the 
1980's. 

Now,  to  triple  our  military  budget  in 
10  years  is  not  a  cut,  and  you  cannot 
insult  the  American  people,  their 
.  person,  their  intelligence,  their  values, 
their  principles  or  ideals  by  continuing 
to  project  some  absurd  notion. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  Schroeder)  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

The  amendment  to  the  Latta  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  was 
rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  other  Members  who  wish  to 
offer  the  amendment  Just  considered 
to  the  Latta  substitute?  If  not,  that 
amendment  is  closed. 

AMXMDlIKm    OFRRKD    BY    MR.    dUEKN    TO    TRI 

AimfDicxirr  in  thx  naturz  op  a  substitute 

OFFKRED  BY  MR.  JOHRS  Or  OKtAHOMA 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  which  is  now  in  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  To 
which  substitute  is  the  gentleman  of- 
fering the  amendment? 

Mr.  GREEN.  To  the  Jones  substi- 
tute. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

a  1610 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Orken  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Joms  of  Oklahoma:  Title  II. 
section  201(1)  relating  to  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues,  strike  out  "(676,700,000,000" 
and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 

■$672,700,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  201(1)  relating  to  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased,  strike 
out  "$31,700,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$27,700,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  201(2)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority,  strike  out 
"$828,000,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$812,000,000,000." 

Title  II,  section  201(3)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  budget  outlays,  strike  out 
"$780,550,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$776,550,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  202(1>(A)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  New  Budget 
Authority,  stike  out  "$242,850,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$226,850,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  202(1  )(B)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  Outlays, 
strike  out  "$212,300,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$208.300.000.000'. 

Title  II,  section  204(  1 )  relating  to  the  level 
of  Federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
strike  out  "$753,650,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$749,650,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  204(1)  relating  to  the  level 
of  Federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
strike  out  "$846,550,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$842,550,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  204(1)  relating  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  strike  out  "$51,650,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$47,650,000,000". 

■ntle  II,  section  204(1)  relating  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  for 
fiscal  year  1985.  strike  out  "$66,550,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$62,550,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  204(2)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 

1984,  strike    out    "$888,400,000,000"    and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$872,400,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  204(2)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 

1985.  strike    out    "$952,850,000,000"    and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$936,850,000,000". 

Title  II,  section  204(3)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
strike  out  "$826,400,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "$822,400,000,000". 

Title  II,  section  204(3)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
strike  out  "$881,200,000,000"  and  Insert  In 
lieu  thereof  "$877.200.000,000". 

Title  n,  section  205(1)(A)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  New  Budget 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1984,  strike  out 
"$268,150,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

$252,150,000,000". 

Title  II,  section  205(1  )(B)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1984,  strike  out 

"$235,350,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$231,350,000,000". 

Title  II,  section  205(1KA)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  New  Budget 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1985,  strike  out 
"$295,950,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$279,950,000,000". 

Title  II,  section  205(1  KB)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  Outlays  for 


fiscal  year  1985.  strike         out 

"$265,950,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$261,950,000,000". 

Mr.  GREEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hollenbeck)  and  I  are  offering 
an  amendment  to  the  Jones  budget 
resolution  to  reduce  the  defense  func- 
tion by  $4  billion  in  outlays  and  $16 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  each  of 
the  next  3  years,  and  to  reduce  by  $4 
billion  for  each  of  the  next  3  years  the 
revenue  levels  in  the  Jones  budget. 

If  adopted,  our  amendment  will  re- 
quire the  Armed  Services  and  Appro- 
priations Committees  to  make  neces- 
sary choices  in  weapon  systems  and 
will  preclude  any  need  to  tamper  with 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  passed 
last  summer. 

Since  we  do  not  adjust  other  items 
in  the  Jones  budget,  our  amendment 
implicitly  supports  the  Jones  budget's 
smaller  cuts  in  domestic  discretionary 
and  entitlement  programs,  compared 
with  the  Latta  and  Aspin  substitutes. 

Obviously  Jones  amended  by  Green- 
Hollenbeck  provides  a  smaller  increase 
in  defense  spending  than  does  Jones 
unamended,  or  Latta  or  Aspin,  but  it  is 
still  a  4-percent  increase  in  real  out- 
lays. 

I  have  felt  since  its  introduction  that 
the  defense  buildup  which  we  are  em- 
barked upon  is  too  large  and  poorly 
conceived  to  be  efficient.  Indeed  it  will 
strain  our  economy  and  produce  waste 
at  the  Pentagon. 

Rather  than  look  at  our  defense 
needs  objectively  and  submit  a  defense 
budget  in  line  with  those  reasonable 
needs,  the  Defense  Department  appar- 
ently reviewed  the  Carter  defense 
"shopping  list"  and  simply  made 
bigger  orders  than  those  envisioned  by 
the  former  F>resident. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman,  as  I 
understand  the  gentleman,  says  he  is 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  Jones 
budget  to  reduce  the  military  spending 
in  the  Jones  budget? 
Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  Does  the  gentleman 
intend  to  offer  the  same  amendment 
to  the  LatU  budget? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  some  problems 
with  that  under  the  rule. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Under  the  rule,  no; 
the  gentleman  does  not  have  any  prob- 
lems, the  rule  permits 
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Mr.  GREEN.  If  I  may. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Since  the  gentleman 
wants  to  reduce  the  amount  of  mili- 
tary In  the  Jones  budget,  and  since  the 
Latta  budget  already  has  more  fund- 
ing. I  wonder  If  there  Is  any  question 
In  the  gentleman's  mind  about  offer- 
ing the  same  thing  to  the  Latta 
budget?  The  rule  would  permit  the 
gentleman  to  do  so. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  rule  purports  to 
let  me  do  that,  but  there  are  some 
problems  with  that.  It  is  a  rule  that 
may  have  looked  wonderful  at  3  a.m. 
in  the  morning  but  in  the  cold  light  of 
dawn  It  is  a  little  harder  to  operate 
under. 

If  I  may  reclaim  my  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Surely.  I  am  curious 
to  know  If  the  gentleman  is  going  to 
offer  the  same  amendment  to  Latta? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Let  me  explain  my 
problem. 

First,  as  I  indicated,  my  view  of  this 
amendment  is  that  it  does  indeed  per- 
fect the  Jones  budget,  and  I  would  be 
prepared  to  vote  for  the  Jones  budget 
if  it  is  otherwise  not  amended  and  this 
amendment  carries.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  permit  me  to  continue,  I 
am  trying  to  produce  one  budget  reso- 
lution for  which  I  can  vote,  and  I 
think  that  is  an  appropriate  thing  for 
a  Member  to  do.  The  other  point  I 
would  make  is  that  if  I  try  to  adjust 
the  Latta  amendment,  or  to  some 
degree  even  the  Aspin  amendment,  to 
the  same  levels  of  spending  in  defense 
that  my  amendment  calls  for,  my 
choice  would  not  be  to  amend  the 
Latta  amendment  to  cut  the  tax  in- 
creases in  the  Latta  amendment  as  I 
do  in  this  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment.  This  is  because  the  reve- 
nue level  in  Latta  is  so  much  lower 
than  in  Jones. 

I  would  instead  add  back  the  money 
to  the  discretionary  domestic  and  the 
entitlement  programs  in  Latta. 

So  that  if  I  were  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment in  so  many  words  to  the  Latta 
amendment,  which  is  what  the  rule 
permits  me  to  do,  it  achieves  a  result 
with  respect  to  the  Latta  amendment 
that  I  do  not  want  to  achieve. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's comments.  I  realize  I  have 
taken  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  uneinimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green)  may  have  3  addi- 
tional minutes  because  I  have  con- 
sumed some  of  his  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Wright)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  most  gracious 
of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  like  to 
pursue  this  thought  though  because  I 
am  a  little  bit  baffled  by  the  gentle- 
man's response. 

The  gentleman  says  he  wants  to 
reduce  Jones  military  spending  so  he 
can  vote  in  good  conscience  for  Jones. 
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Mr.  C^EEN.  I  want  to  reduce  the 
militaryl  spending  and  thus  be  able  to 
reduce  the  level  of  taxes. 

Mr.  WtRIGHT.  And  then  the  gentle- 
man wo^ld  vote  for  Jones? 

Mr.  CVIEEN.  With  that  amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  presume  that, 
therefoi|e,  the  gentleman,  if  he  wants 
less  military  spending,  is  not  even  con- 
templating voting  for  Latta  then;  is 
he?        I 

Mr.  GHEEN.  I  am  not  committed  to 
voting  for  Latta  as  it  now  stands. 

Mr.  M  RIGHT.  That  is  interesting.  I 
thank  ,he  gentleman.  I  appreciate 
that. 

Mr.  D  [CKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlem  in  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fro  <n  Washington. 

PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  D  :CKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  missed 
the  voU  on  the  Huckaby  amendment. 
If  I  hai  voted,  I  would  have  voted 
"aye."  I  strongly  supported  the  gentle- 
man's ai  nendment. 

Mr.  CfREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
said,  I  h^ve  felt  since  its  inception  that 
the  defanse  buildup  we  have  embarked 
upon  is  too  large  and  poorly  conceived 
to  be  efficient.  Indeed,  it  will  strain 
our  ecoiiomy  and  promote  waste  at  the 
Pentagovi.  Rather  than  look  at  our  de- 
fense n^eds  objectively  and  submit  a 
defense]  budget  in  line  with  those 
needs,  ^e  have  Just  had  the  Carter 
shopping  list  with  some  modifications 
as  to  the  MX  and  B-1. 

But,  on  the  whole,  the  administra- 
tion de^nse  package  is  an  indiscrimi- 
nate lis :  of  weapon  systems,  a  scat- 
tered Slot  approach  to  defense  in 
whicli  t  le  inefficient  concept  of  "more 
is  bette:  "  seems  to  underlie  the  whole 
package , 

Few  rould  argue  that  a  military 
buildup  that  saps  our  economic  vitali- 
ty will  not  in  the  long  nm  also  sap  our 
military  security. 

This  Is  precisely  what  the  adminis- 
tration'B  military  plans  threaten  to  do. 

The  4dininistration  has  indeed  sug- 
gested ^ome  cuts  in  defense  but  these 
reductions  have  been  too  small  and 
borne  primarily  by  programs  which 
contribute  to  our  readiness. 

It  haf  been  proposed  that  we  cut 
militar^  pay,  ammunition  and  spare 
parts.  These  are  precisely  the  areas 
which  t^e  should  not  cut.  These  items 
are  no^  redundant,  wasteful  or  ineffi- 
cient. Triey  are  crucial  to  our  ability  to 
project  conventional  military  force 
when  WB  need  to  do  so. 

I  believe  that  where  we  must  cut  is 
in  the  area  of  major  weapons  systems. 

For  ^ample,  traditionally  our  stra- 
tegic sfstems  have  been  based  on  a 
triad  of  responses.  We  are  now  seeking 
to  erect  what  is  basically  not  a  triad 
but  a  pentad  consisting  of:  First,  land- 
based  ICBM's:  second,  submarlne- 
laimchtd  ballistic  missiles;  third, 
manned  penetrating  bombers;  fourth. 
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air-launched  cruise  missiles:  and  fifth, 

sea-launched  cruise  missiles. 
I  seriousl]^  question  the  need  for  this 
icially  since  it  appears  that 
.id  for  in  part  through  re- 
:onventlonal  military  read- 


pentad,  est 
it  will  be  p^ 
ductions  in  i 
iness. 

WhUe  sor 
necessary  t^ 


le  strategic  redundancy  is 
protect  ourselves  against 
Soviet  tecl^ological  breakthroughs, 
no  case  hais  been  made  for  moving 
from  three]  to  five  strategic  systems. 
We  must  move  away  from  the  belief 
embodied  in  these  defense  plans  that 
our  resources  are  endless  and  that  the 
more  nuclqar  systems  we  have  the 
more  secure  we  are. 

My  amendment  will  force  the  Armed 
Services  Cdnunittee  to  look  beyond 
the  operajtions  and  maintenance 
budget  for  defense  cuts  and  to  make 
some  hard  ahoices  in  military  weapons 
systems.      I 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Flippo).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Greek)  has  ex- 
pired. I 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Green 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.)     i 

Mr.  GREEN.  Were  I  on  the  commit- 
tee I  would  cut,  among  other  items, 
the  B-1  botfiber  and  the  MX  missile.  I 
am  certain  {that  every  Member  in  this 
House  has  j  his  or  her  own  priorities 
about  how  fuch  a  cut  might  be  accom- 
plished. However,  such  decisions  are 
beyond  th^  scope  of  this  resolution, 
which  only  j  gives  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees targets  for  budget  authority, 
not  assignments  on  what  must  be  in- 
cluded or  wnat  must  be  cut. 

The  important  feature  of  this 
amendmeni  is  that  it  is  intended  to  re- 
quire the  Elimination  of  unnecessary 
weapons  systems  rather  than  ratify 
shortsighted  cuts  in  readiness  func- 
tions. 

Because  adoption  of  our  amendment 
would  mean  we  are  not  si>ending  as 
much,  we  Iwould  not  have  to  raise 
taxes  as  much  in  order  to  achieve  the 
same  deficit  level.  Consequently,  the 
amendment  also  reduces  the  revenue 
aggregate  vi  the  Jones  resolution  by 
$4  billion.  JThis  is  necessary  because 
the  Jones  substitute  revenue  figures 
are  apparently  intended  to  Jeopardize 
the  third  year  of  the  individual  income 
tax  cut.  Tax  Increases  imder  the  Jones 
budget  substitute  would  be  equal  to  35 
percent  of  the  tax  reductions  for  fiscal 
year  1983  provided  in  last  year's  tax 
bill.  T 

While  there  may  be  sections  of  the 
tax  cut  thai  could  be  repealed  or  other 
revenue  racing  measures  which  could 
be  adopted!  I  feel  strongly  about  the 
personal  ta^  cut. 

Americans  have  lost  a  great  deal  of 
their  income  because  of  inflation,  and 
while  there  has  been  some  slowing  of 
the  inflation  rate,  that  slowing  simply 
does  not  niiake  up  for  the  loss  from 
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bracket  creep  in  past  years.  The  third 
year  10  percent  cut  is  a  contrtw;t  we 
should  not  break  with  the  public  to 
rectify  that  bracket  creep. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  amendment  to  the  Jones  proposal 
before  us  is,  pure  and  simple  a  taxpay- 
ers amendment.  It  was  promulgated  by 
my  colleague  Mr.  Green,  suid  I  with 
the  idea  in  mind  that  the  American 
taxpayer  is  being  asked  to  pay  even 
higher  taxes  in  exchange  for  dubious 
and  questionable  Increases  in  our  de- 
fense spending.  Our  amendment  will 
cut  defense  outlays  by  $4  billion  in 
each  of  the  upcoming  3  fiscal  years 
from  the  amount  specified  in  the  com- 
mittee budget  and  will  reduce  budget 
authority  in  each  of  these  years  by  $16 
billion.  Importantly,  however,  the 
amendment  also  permits  us  to  cut  $4 
billion  from  the  tax  hike  assumed  in 
the  committee  budget  for  individuals 
and  corporations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  goes  without 
saying  that  our  weapons  programs 
should  be  put  together  in  a  rational 
and  thoughtful  way.  And  yet,  there  is 
a  perception  out  there,  a  growing  sus- 
picion, if  you  will,  that  Americans  are 
not  receiving  a  dollar's  worth  of  de- 
fense for  each  dollar  spent.  Years  of 
haphazard  defense  policy  and  lack  of  a 
strong  coordinated  leadership  have 
left  this  country  with  a  defense  de- 
partment increasingly  perceived  as 
bloated,  bureaucratic,  and  wasteful. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  and 
I  are  concerned  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  engineering  a  major  shift 
of  national  resources  to  the  military, 
but  without  a  fiscally  prudent  outline 
and  course.  While  most  domestic  pro- 
grams face  deep  cuts,  major  cost  over- 
'  runs  on  already  expensive  weapons 
systems  are  almost  routinely  accepted 
by  Congress  and  administration.  Clear- 
ly, to  continue  on  this  course  will  not 
serve  the  long-term  interests  of  this 
coimtry,  and  indeed,  will  needlessly 
drain  scarce  resources  required  by  the 
rest  of  our  recession  ridden  economy. 

Today,  more  than  ever,  we  need  to 
let  our  pentagon  planners  know  that 
we  are  watching  them  and  that  we 
expect  them  to  carefully  monitor  and 
streamline  weapons  cost.  Today,  a 
fighter  plane  cost  $30  million,  a  battle 
tank,  $2.5  miUion,  an  attack  subma- 
rine. $580  million.  This  is  to  say  noth- 
ing abut  the  $3.5  billion  price  tag  for  a 
new  aircraft  carrier.  Even  when  ad- 
Justed  for  inflation,  the  costs  of  these 
weapons  are  easily  double-digit  multi- 
ples of  their  World  War  II  and  Korean 
war  predecessors.  In  all,  the  pentagon 
is  spending  some  $84  billion  in  the  cur- 
rent year  as  their  share  of  the  defense 


to    $600    billion    in    the    years    1983 
through  1987. 

And  yet,  despite  the  enormous  price 
tag  associated  with  our  procurement 
programs,  there  has  been  little  debate 
on  the  committee  bill's  effect  on  our 
economy,  right  now  faced  with  deep 
recession,  and  unmet  human  needs  at 
home.  I  am  concerned  that  the  com- 
mittee when  discussing  our  strategic 
needs,  did  not  analyze  defense  spend- 
ing in  broad  perspective.  I  am  not  sure 
that  my  colleagues  understood  that  a 
strong  economy  is  needed  for  a  strong 
defense  and  that  large-scale  diversions 
of  the  Nation's  economic  resources 
into  the  military  sector  could  result  in 
a  continued  economic  decline  and  an 
increasing  inability  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  American  people.  I  am 
concerned  that  the  defense  figure  ap- 
proved by  the  committee  is  indicative 
of  a  general  lack  of  commitment 
toward  stopping  duplicative  and  un- 
necessary defense  programs  and  poli- 
cies, particularly  in  the  area  of  pro- 
curement where  cost  overruns  spring 
up  like  dandelions. 

A  nation  with  a  crumbling  infra- 
structure, increasing  unemployment, 
increasing  poverty  and  a  shakey  econ- 
omy can  ill  afford  the  costs  of  an  un- 
checked $242  billion  buildup.  The  Na- 
tion's security  and  strength  are  not  de- 
fined only  through  military  powers 
but  also  through  the  vitality  of  our  do- 
mestic economy  and  society.  And  yet, 
unless  we  force  our  military  planners 
to  make  real  choices  in  our  strategic 
programs,  the  administration's  defense 
plan  and  the  large-scale  deficits  it  ne- 
cessitates may  serve  to  thwart  any  at- 
tempt we  make  to  improve  our  de- 
fenses by  blindly  throwing  money  at 
them  without  thought  to  the  fiscal 
consequences.  Our  amendment  ad- 
dresses Itself  to  this  problem.  It  will 
allow  us  not  to  increase  taxes  as  much 
in  order  to  achieve  the  same  deficit 
levels  as  the  committee's  budget.  Our 
amendment  will  permit  us  to  preserve 
the  contract  we  made  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  last  year  to  reduce  their 
personal  taxes  by  a  full  10  percent  by 
insuring  the  committee  budget  thus 
provides. 

My  colleague  and  I,  I  think,  both 
agree  that  a  significant  reduction  in 
the  tax  rates  given  individuals  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  revitalize  the  econo- 
my by  producing  noninflationary  eco- 
nomic growth.  A  10-percent  cut  is  nec- 
essary in  order  to  return  confidence 
and  encourage  economic  activity. 
President  Kennedy  once  said  that  an 
"economy  hampered  by  restrictive  tax 
rates  will  never  produce  enough  reve- 
nue to  balance  the  budget,  Just  as  it 
will  never  produce  enough  Jobs  or 
enough  profits."  Mr.  Chairman,  truer 
words  were  never  spoken,  and  could 
not  be  more  applicable  today  on  this 


budget  for  weapons  procurement  and    amendment.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  contin 

military    reserach    and    development,    ue  to  allow  our  military  leaders  to  plan 

Left  unchecked,  this  figure  could  rise    and  spend  for  every  strategic  weapons 


program  unchecked  and  without  real 
oversight  in  the  Pentagon  is  not  re- 
sponsible and  is,  in  conjunction  with 
higher  taxes,  the  wrong  formula  for 
economic  recovery,  our  primary  de- 
fense. I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for 
this  important  amendment. 

Should  any  of  you  have  any  doubts 
about  how  $16  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority can  be  trimmed  from  our  de- 
fenses without  undermining  our  na- 
tional security  needs,  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  for  savings  that  can 
be  achieved  by  trimming  waste  and  by 
incorporating  responsible  changes  in 
military  procurement  and  manage- 
ment policies. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  in 
over  100  reports  in  the  last  year  has  il- 
lustrated   in    irrefutable    fashion    the 
enormous  savings   that   are  possible. 
Billions  could  be  spared,  for  Instance, 
through  the  consolidation  of  support 
activities  at  bases  close  to  each  other 
so  that  administrative  functions  such 
as  payroll,  transportation,  trash,  and 
sewage  disposal  could  be  streamlined. 
Still  less  costly  ways  to  budget  and 
provision  spares  for  new  weapon  sys- 
tems could  be  used  to  make  them  more 
effective  and  less  costly  and  save  mil- 
lions in  the  process.  In  addition,  ac- 
cording to  the  GAG,  work  still  needs 
to  be  done  to  improve  the  manage- 
ment of  naval  fleet  supplies  and  spare 
parts,  and  in  the  area  of  recouping  ad- 
ministrative costs  of  foreign  military 
sales.  Millions  of  dollars  are  still  writ- 
ten off   in   former  service   members' 
debts,    and   according   to   the   GAO, 
future  losses  can  easily  be  cut.  As  re- 
cently as  last  month,  the  agency  re- 
ported that  actions  are  still  needed  to 
reduce   schedule    slippages    and   cost 
overgrowth  on  contracts  for  naval  ship 
overhauls  and  changes  are  urgently 
needed  to   improve  the  effectiveness 
and  acquisition  management  of  certain 
weapons  systems. 

A  Congressional  Republican  Study 
Committee  Report  in  1981  also  cited 
several  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ports which  estimate  that  the  Penta- 
gon could  save  several  billion  dollars 
annually.  Savings  of  $1  billion  could 
be  realized,  for  instance,  if  the  Air 
Force  Installed  one,  rather  than  two 
computer  systems  at  their  bases  to 
perform  admiriistrative  and  operating 
functions.  In  addition,  according  to 
the  report,  over  one-half  of  a  billion 
dollars  is  apparently  being  wasted  by 
increased  Government  costs  due  to 
fraud,  inadequate  accounting,  and  pro- 
cedural control  in  the  Army's  military 
district  of  Washington's  Finance  and 
Accounting  Office. 

Complementing  these  findings  are 
the  recommendations  made  by  noted 
author,  William  W.  Kaufman,  a  high 
level  consultant  to  Defense  Secretaries 
from  Robert  McNamara  to  Harold 
Brown,  that  defense  could  be  reduced 
safely  by  $32  billion  in  authority  this 
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year  and  (11  billion  in  outlays.  His 
latest  study.  "Setting  National  Prior- 
ities." published  by  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution recommends,  among  other 
suggestions,  canceling  the  Pershing  II 
and  ground-launched  Cruise  missiles 
for  deployment  in  Europe,  in  favor  of 
the  Trident  2  submarine  missiles. 
Among  additional  savings  cited  by  Mr. 
Kaufman  are  limiting  the  administra- 
tion's planned  expansion  of  the  Na- 
tion's civil  defense  program  and  can- 
celing the  MX  and  B-1  bombers. 

Many  of  you  may  also  be  acquainted 
with  the  April  25  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticle by  staff  writer,  Walter  Pincus.  in 
which  he  notes  seven  additional  ways 
in  which  the  defense  budget  could  be 
cut  by  $10  billion  in  outlays.  According 
to  Pincus,  savings  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars  are  possible  by  halting 
the  two  questionable  costly  Army  anti- 
tank programs— the  Apache  attack 
helicopter  and  the  Bradley  fighting 
vehicles,  and  $3  billion  in  outlays  by 
cutting  back  on  purchases  of  excessive 
munitions  to  be  used  in  wartime  and 
the  rate  at  which  nonessential  defense 
equipment  is  overhauled. 

Mr.  Orxen  and  I  and  the  other 
Members  of  a  Northeast-Midwest  coa- 
lition highlighted  earlier  this  year  the 
over  $40  billion  in  budget  authority 
that  could  be  realized  in  fiscal  year 
1983  by  substituting  proven,  reliable, 
less  costly  weapons  for  proposed  weap- 
ons systems  that  were  plagued  by  cost 
overruns  and  unreliable  testing  histo- 
ry. Some  of  our  suggestions  Included  a 
cutback  in  the  purchase  of  M-2  infan- 
try fighting  vehicles,  the  substituting 
of  some  conventional  submarines  for 
new  nuclear  ones,  a  restructuring  of 
the  proposed  naval  modernization  of 
naval  air  defenses,  a  less  ambitious 
procurement  schedule  for  the  M-1 
tank,  and  the  elimination  of  the  Viper 
antitank  rocket.  Additional  savings 
could  easily  be  attainable  by  reducing 
service  members'  overpayments  and 
scaling  back  subsidies  of  alcohol  and 
tobacco  at  commissaries. 

Other  weapons  with  large  cost  over- 
nuis  that  could  be  targeted  for  reduc- 
tions are  the  Patriot  air  defense 
system  and  the  Copperhead  laser- 
guided  ISSmm  artillery  shell.  Both  are 
victims  of  the  Army's  Inability  to 
manage  dozens  of  new  programs  at  the 
same  time,  rather  than  having  the 
time  and  resources  to  refine  and  ade- 
quately test  fewer  new  weapons  slowly 
over  an  extended  period. 

Taken  together,  all  these  recommen- 
dations could  save  billions,  and  they  il- 
lustrate how  we  can  save  billions  of 
dollars  in  the  defense  budget  while 
still  funding  necessary  programs  for  a 
stronger  defense.  It  is  important  to 
make  clear  that  I  am  by  no  means  in- 
sinuating that  these  suggestions 
should  be  adopted  in  their  entirety,  or 
that  even  anyone  of  them  is  necessari- 
ly preferable  to  other  ideas  to  reduce 
outlays.  What  should  be  apparent,  and 


I  have  emphasized  this  time  and  time 
again.  Is  that  as  we  are  asked  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  by  over  $1 
trillion  lover  the  next  5  years,  it  is  even 
more  important  for  the  Members  of 
this  bo4y  to  examine  closely  these  rec- 
ommendations for  properly  allocating 
defense  revenues.  Our  amendment 
provides  the  ideal  opportunity  for  us 
to  force  the  Pentagon  to  begin  tb  look 
at  thes#  ways  to  reduce  outlays  and  in 
the  process  to  mantle  more  efficiently 
its  fiscak  resources. 

I  am  supplying,  Mr.  Chairman  a  list 
of  OAO  reports  as  referred  to  earlier 
and  a  li^t  of  suggested  areas  for  exami- 
nation lo  expand  on  and  amplify  my 
earlier  temarks: 


Oeni 


.  Accounting  Office  Reports 


1.  LesiriCostly  Ways  To  Budget  and  Provi- 
sion Spares  for  New  Weapon  Systems 
Should  Be  Used:  Report  No.  PLRD-81-60. 
Septeml^r  9,  1981. 

2.  Imia-oved  Management  of  Fleet  Sup- 
plies an^  Spare  Parts  Can  Save  Millions 
Without  Affecting  Readiness:  Report  No. 
81-59.  S«}tember  11.  1981. 

3.  Imp  -ovements  Still  Needed  in  Recoup- 
ing Administrative  Costs  Of  Foreign  Mili- 
tary Sal(8:  Report  No.  AFMD-82-10  Febru- 
ary 2.  19i2. 

4.  Actions  Needed  To  Reduce  Schedule 
Slippages  and  Cost  Growth  On  Contracts 
for  Navy  Ship  Overhauls:  Report  No.  PLRD 
82-29.  March  17.  1982. 

5.  Improving  the  Effectiveness  and  Acqui- 
sition Management  of  Selected  Weapon 
System:  A  Summary  of  Major  Issues  and 
Recommended  Actions:  MASAS-82-34. 
March  If  1982. 

6.  Millions  Written  Off  in  Former  Service 
Members'  Debts— Future  Losses  Can  Be 
Cut.  AFIIID-81-64.  July  28.  1981. 

7.  Armv  Guard  and  Reserve  Pay  And  Per- 
sonnel ^sterns  Are  Unreliable  and  Suscep- 
tible to  Waste  and  Abuse.  Report  No.  FPCD 
80-30.  JAiuary  28.  1980. 

Additianal  GAO  Reports  not  mentioned  in 
statement: 

1.  Potantial  Reductions  in  Aircraft  Oper- 
ation aad  Maintenance  Costs  by  Using 
Thrust  (Computing  Support  Equipment: 
Report  1^0.  PLRD.  October  27.  1981. 

2.  Better  Management  and  Accountability 
Are  Needed  for  Government  Material  Fur- 
nished in  Defense  Contractors:  PLRD-81- 
36.  October  1.  1981. 

1.  STTBdriTUTE  CONVENTIONAI,  FOR  NTJCLEAR 
SCBIIARINKS 

Procui  ivaent  of  nuclear  attack  sube 
should  I  e  cut  back  one  per  year  over  the 
next  5  y  ;ars  and  use  the  savings  to  finance 
the  devilopment  and  procurement  of  six 
new-gem  iration  diesel-electric  subs.  This  ap- 
proach \  rould  provide  roughly  equal  cover- 
age and  over  the  next  S  years  would  save 
$3.1  billion  in  budget  authority.  Of  course, 
further  pavings  would  be  possible  if  more 
dlesel-elictrlc  subs  were  substituted  for  the 
Trident  nuclear  submarines. 

Estimated  savings,  fiscal  year  1983:  $0.7 
billion. 

More  immediate  savings  ($1.5  billion) 
could  be  realized  in  fiscal  year  1983  by  not 
procuring  any  conventional  subs  in  1983  and 
by  fundtig  only  one  of  the  two  Tridents  re- 
quested.! 

a.  ALTtR  THE  INFANTRY  FIGHTING  VEHICLE 
PROGRAM 

The  A  Iministration  wants  to  deploy  a  new 
infantry  fighting  vehicle  called  the  M2.  to 
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replace  the  BE113  armored  personnel  carrier. 
Despite  hug<  cost  overruns  funding  for  720 
M2's  is  inchded  In  the  1983  budget.  Con- 
gress could  I  Liter  the  Administration's  pro- 
gram for  th«  M2.  choosing  instead  to  limit 
production  in  1983  and  1984  to  30  per 
month  (the  inaximum  production  capacity 
of  current  manufacturing  facilities  is  thirty 
per  month  ahyway.  Thus  in  addition  to  re- 
ducing proci|rement  cost,  this  option  would 
avoid  approximately  $30  million  of  funds 
needed  to  expand  existing  M2  production 
facilities  to  achieve  the  desired  number  of 
vehicles.        I 

To  compensate  for  fewer  M2's.  the  Con- 
gress could  direct  the  Army  to  modify  the 
M113's  to  iiriprove  iu  fighting  ability.  This 
could  be  done  by  adding  a  TOW  antitanti 
missile  and  u  25-millimeter  cannon  similar 
to  that  on  tti  e  M2.  Then,  by  integrating  the 
new  M2  witt  improved  M113's  the  fighting 
capacity  of  im  infantry  unit  could  remain 
similar  to  a  battalion  equipped  only  with 
the  costlier  II2's.  In  addition,  by  purchasing 
fewer  M2's  and  by  modifying  existing 
M113's,  savings  of  $1  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority could  be  realized  over  the  next  three 
years. 

Estimated  lavings  in  fiscal  year  1983:  $0.1 
billion. 

Savings  ofj$842  million  would  be  possible 
if  modified  M113's  were  substituted  for  all 
the  requested  M2  vehicles. 

Estimated  savings  in  fiscal  year  1083:  $0.84 
billion. 

3.  el:  MINATE  THE  B-I  BOMBER 

The  admiiflstration's  plans  for  the  B-1 
should  be  shelved  and  the  Air  Force  should 
accelerate  development  of  the  Advanced 
Technology  < Stealth)  bomber.  Also  to  com- 
pensate for  tlhe  cancellation  of  the  B-1,  the 
Air  Force  shjould  proceed  with  B-52  cruise 
missile  conversion  and  increase  the  number 
of  B-52  aircraft  maintained  on  regular  alert 
from  30  to  46  percent  of  the  bomber  force. 
The  approxihiate  5-year  budgetary  savings 
would  be  $2|.6  billion  in  budget  authority. 
Fiscal  year  1083  savings  would  be  $3  billion, 
and  in  addition  a  significant  part  of  the  $2.1 
billion  authofized  in  the  fiscal  year  1982  bill 
could  be  savtfd  from  B-1  research  and  devel- 
opment. 

Estimated  kavings  in  fiscal  year  1983:  $3.5 
billion  (Tenainating  B-1,  but  increasing  B- 
52  alert  ratei  and  accelerating  Stealth)  plus 
$0.5  billion  i  estimated  savings  from  fiscal 
year  1982)  toUls  $4.0  billion. 


4.  MODIFY  THE  TANKER  RE-ENGININC  PROGRAM 

The  Air  Force  has  proposed  to  instal  new- 
generation  dFM-56  engines  on  existing  Kc- 
135  tankers.  The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  in- 
cludes funding  for  96  of  these  new  engines 
at  $19.6  million  each.  A  better  alternative 
reengining  pt-ogram  would  install  older  en- 
gines currently  used  on  707's  that  are  being 
retired  frorp  commercial  service.  These 
older  engines  (designated  JT3D's)  would  be 
thoroughly  Sverhauled  and  checked  before 
installation.  The  JT3D  does  not  match  all 
the  performance  characteristics  of  the 
CFM-56  but.  is  substantially  better  than  the 
existing  ennnes  on  the  KC-135's.  In  addi- 
tion. Air  Fofce  performance  data  indicates 
that  the  JT3D  engine  is  an  effective  substi- 
tute for  the  CFM-56  on  most  SAC  refueling 
missions.  In  ^iew  of  the  fact  that  the  JTSD's 
are  $12  millipn  cheaper  than  the  CFM-56's, 
savings  are  substantial: 

Estimated  savings  in  fiscal  year  1983:  $0.5 
billion. 
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6.  UMIT  Ml  TANK  PROCUREMENT 


While  potentially  superior  to  the  M60,  the 
Ml  has  had  a  terrible  development  history. 
As  you  know,  it  has  had  persistent  reliabil- 
ity and  maintenance  problems,  and  has  not 
yet  met  design  specifications  in  critical 
areas.  Despite  these  and  other  problems, 
the  Army  will  increase  MI  production  in 

1982  and  will  stop  producing  MOO  tanks. 
The  1983  budget  calls  for  802  Mi's,  increas- 
ing to  1,080  a  year  from  1984  through  1987. 

A  better  alternative  would  be  to  remove 
funding  for  more  than  700  Mi's  a  year.  To 
compensate  for  inventory  shortfalls,  the 
Congress  could  direct  continued  production 
of  the  M60  at  a  rate  of  30  per  month  begin- 
ning this  year.  This  action  could  save  $1.1 
billion  in  budget  authority  every  year  for 
the  next  5  years,  excluding  1983  where  no 
savings  would  be  possible  because  of  contin- 
ued production  of  the  MOO's. 

Additional,  savings  could  be  achieved  by 
simply  limiting  the  Army  to  700  M-l's  this 
year  and  requesting  that  they  not  procure 
any  M60'8.  Immediate  savings  for  fiscal  year 

1983  under  this  proposal:  $0.5  billion. 

«.  POSTPONE  AH-64  HXUCOPTER  PUKCHASI  AND 
RELY  ON  COBRA 

The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  calls 
for  the  purchase  of  48  new  twin  engine  heli- 
copters designed  and  equipped  primarily  for 
the  tank  killing  role.  Total  cost  is  $1  billion 
in  1983.  This  request  figure,  however,  is 
based  upon  the  Army's  cost  estimate  ($13.4 
million  per  helicopter,  and  not  the  contac- 
tor (Hughes  Inc.)  which  put  the  price  per 
helicopter  at  $22  million.  In  light  of  this 
controversy,  purchase  of  the  AH-64  helicop- 
ter should  be  postponed. 

Estimated  savings  in  fiscal  year  1983:  $1 
billion. 

7.  SCAUNG  BACK  SUBSIDIES  OF  ALCOHOL  AND 
TOBACCO  AT  COMMISSARIES 

Currently,  alcohol  and  tobacco  products 
are  heavily  subsidized  at  military  commis- 
saries and  exchanges.  Cigarettes  for  exam- 
ple, are  subsidized  20  cents  a  pack.  The  Con- 
gress could  reprice  alcohol  and  tobacco  to 
Just  under  locally  prevailing  prices  including 
State  and  local  taxes.  Also,  in  considering 
this  suggestion,  it  should  be  noted  that 
there  are  documented  abuses  of  servicemen 
.  purchasing  several  cartons  of  cigarettes  and 
then  selling  them  to  give  their  noninilitary 
friends. 

Previous  efforts  to  cut  back  the  subsidy 
have  failed,  but  in  light  of  Improve  pay  and 
benefits,  this  may  be  a  timely  proposal. 

Estimated  savings  in  fiscal  year  1983:  $20 
million. 

S.  RESTRUCTURE  THE  MODERNIZATION  OP  NAVAL 
AIR  DEFENSES 

The  Navy  is  procuring  a  new  antiair  war- 
fare (AAW)  missile  for  surface  ships  called 
the  Standard  Missile  2  (SM-2),  which  is  an 
Improvement  over  the  SM-1.  However,  most 
AAW  systems  in  the  Navy  today  use  SM-1 
missiles  and  are  incompatible  with  the  SM- 
2.  In  fact,  the  only  new  ships  currently  In 
existence  that  are  compatible  with  the  SM- 
2  missile  are  the  GG-47  class  Aegis  cruisers 
that  will  cost  over  $1  billion  each. 

There  is  no  current  program  to  provide  an 
SM-2  capability  to  the  DD-963-clas8  de- 
stroyers or  to  the  FFO-7-class  frigates  that 
form  the  bulk  of  recent  surface  combatant 
construction.  Therefore,  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  will  result  in  the  SM-2  mis- 
sile being  used  by  only  a  relatively  small 
number  of  very  expensive  new  ships  plus 
some  older  Tarter  and  Terrier  AAW 
equipped  ships. 
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An  alternative  approach  to  naval  air  de- 
fense modernization  would  be  to  proceed 
with  the  Aegis  program  on  a  small  scale, 
and  using  the  savings  to  Improve  substan- 
tially air  defense  capabilities  on  a  much 
larger  number  of  surface  ships.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Congress  could  limit  procurement 
of  OG-47  Aegis  cruisers  over  the  next  5 
years  to  10  rather  than  17  as  planned.  Pro- 
gram savings  could  be  used  to  develop  a  new 
terminal  engagement  radar  (TER)— a  fire 
control  system  for  which  protoypes  exist— 
and  put  it  aboard  DD-963  and  FRG-7  com- 
batants. Such  a  fire  control  system  would 
include  an  electronically  controlled  radar 
that  can  scan  wide  areas,  track  targets,  and 
Illuminate  those  targets  for  the  attacking 
SM-2  missiles.  Working  with  currently  in- 
stalled air  search  radars,  it  would  permit 
multiple  target  engagement  on  a  much 
larger  fleet  of  ships. 

This  new  fire  control  system  would  be  in- 
stalled aboard  31  DD-963's  as  well  as  aboard 
approximately  50  FFG-7-class  frigates.  Also 
4,000  (approximately)  SM-2  missiles  would 
be  included  in  the  air  defense  fleet.  Togeth- 
er, these  actions  would  add  81  ships  with 
modem  multiple-target,  long-range  air  de- 
fense capability,  giving  the  Navy  greater 
flexibility  to  deploy  its  forces  worldwide 
against  a  distributed  Soviet  air  threat  while 
still  providing  a  sulastantial  fleet  of  Aegis 
cruisers. 

This  alternative  would  distribute  air  de- 
fense capability  more  wisely,  might  even  im- 
prove Aegis  and  most  importantly  would 
reduce  costs  by  $9.2  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority over  the  next  5  years.  In  fiscal  year 
1983  the  savings  would  be  $2  billion. 

Estimated  savings  fiscal  year  1983:  $2  bil- 
lion. 

9.  EUMINATION  OF  THE  VIPER  ANTITANK 
ROCKET 

The  Viper  has  dramatically  escalated  in 
cost  since  1976  and  has  failed  to  meet  origi- 
nal performance  standards.  General  Dy- 
namics originally  stated  that  the  Viper 
would  only  cost  $78  per  unit  at  a  time  when 
the  Army's  current  shoulder-fired  antitank 
weapon,  the  LAW  cost  $135  apiece.  Today, 
the  Viper  sells  for  nearly  $1,000  each.  The 
LAW'S  current  cost  is  about  $250. 

In  addition  the  Viper  has  demonstrated 
several  performance  problems.  For  instance, 
a  December  1980  review  found  that  when 
the  Viper  was  fired  it  created  a  noise  that 
was  considered  dangerous  to  a  soldier's  ear. 
In  addition  several  duds  were  fired  and  the 
Army  acknowledged  that  at  ranges  up  to 
170  meters,  the  LAW  was  cheaper  as  a  tank 
killer.  The  Viper  also  failed  to  meet  a  water 
emersion  test  of  two  hours  and  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  after  reviewing  the 
weapon  reconunended  the  system  not  go 
into  production. 

The  Army  has  requested  over  36,000 
Vipers  In  fiscal  year  1983  at  a  total  cost  of 
$113.7  million.  In  light  of  the  weapon's  fail- 
ure to  meet  specific  performance  standards 
and  in  view  of  the  system's  burgeoning  cost, 
the  Army  should  cancel  its  plans  to  pur- 
chase the  Viper. 

Estimated  savings,  fiscal  year  1083:  $113.7 
million. 

D  1620 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Green 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  I 
yield  further,  if  I  may  simply  summa- 
rize where  oiu*  amendment  would 
leave  us. 

With  adoption  of  our  amendment, 
the  Jones  substitute  would  continue  to 
have  fewer  cuts  in  domestic  discretion- 
ary spending  than  either  Latta  or 
Aspln.  It  would  continue  to  have  fewer 
cuts  in  entitlements  than  either  Latta 
or  Aspln.  It  would  have  a  smaller  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  than  either 
of  the  other  two.  and,  obviously,  $4 
billion  less  in  defense  outlays  then 
Jones  before  our  amendment. 

Finally,  it  would  fall  between  Aspln 
and  Latta  in  tax  increases— providing 
more  revenues  than  Latta  but  a  small- 
er increase  than  Aspln. 

I  think  that  adoption  of  the  Green- 
Hollenbeck  amendment  would  make 
Jones  by  far  the  most  reasonable  of 
the  three  major  proposals.  It  reduces 
the  Increase  In  defense  spending, 
though  still  providing  for  a  4-percent 
real  growth  in  defense  outlays;  and  it 
increases  the  likelihood  that  Ameri- 
cans will  have  the  opportunity  to 
enjoy  the  3d  year  of  their  well-de- 
served personal  tax  cut. 

For  that  reason,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  just  would  like  some  clari- 
fication on  which  defense  items  are 
cut. 

Mr.  GREEN.  WeU,  if  I  may  reclaim 
my  time  so  that  we  do  not  tie  up  the 
House  on  a  lengthy  discussion  of  mili- 
tary hardware,  this  resolution  cannot 
identify  what  items  are  going  to  be 
cut.  As  the  gentleman  knows,  that 
would  be  left  with  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee. 

I  have  tried  to  craft  this  amend- 
ment, by  providing  for  relatively  low 
outlay  savings  and  substantially  larger 
budget  authority  savings,  so  that 
those  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee and  the  Defense  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  would.  In  fact,  make 
the  choice  in  favor  of  making  some 
choice  among  weapons  systems,  rather 
than  making  cuts  in  readiness,  which  I 
feel  are  the  wrong  cuts.  That  is  basi- 
cally why  I  have  taken  out  a  lot  more 
budget  authority  than  outlays  in  my 
proposal. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  lUt. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield 
further? 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  further. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  In 
other  words,  there  is  no  provision  as  to 
whether  we  eliminate  the  B-1  or  the 
MX  or  the  Trident? 
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Mr.  GREEN.  As  the  gentleman  well 
knows,  there  is  no  way  that  a  budget 
resolution  can  bind  us  on  that.  There- 
fore. I  cannot  make  that  provision,  al- 
though I  have  made  clear  what  my 
preferences  would  be. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  often  people  offer  clarifica- 
tion, though  in  their  proposals,  as  to 
where  they  would  designate  their  sav- 
ings. The  gentleman  has  not  done  this 
in  his  amendment,  I  understand. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  have  not  in  this 
amendment,  other  than  as  my  re- 
marlcs  have  indicated. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Idr.  Chairman,  to  my  colleagues  I 
would  point  out  that  finally  after  sev- 
eral days  of  debate,  we  have  broken 
lock  step.  Two  Members  from  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle  have  dared, 
under  severe  questioning  from  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  admitted 
that  with  this  amendment  they  would 
support  a  majority  provision. 

Thank  God  for  a  little  relief,  a  little 
openness,  a  little  of  everybody  using 
their  own  God-given  Judgment  as  Rep- 
resentatives in  this  collegia!  body  that 
we  are. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
the  bottom  of  my  heart.  It  is  not  easy. 
The  gentleman  is  going  to  get  it  for 
this.  It  is  not  going  to  go  well  with 
those  on  either  side  of  the  aisle.  It  is 
resented  over  here. 

What  are  you  doing  spoiling  the  sce- 
nario that  has  been  so  carefully  de- 
vised over  these  months? 

a  1630 

How  dare  you  think  of  what  you. 
yourself,  would  put  into  a  defense 
budget?  I  congratulate  you.  and  I  will 
support  with  some  trepidation  the 
amendment  myself. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mi.  green.  I  simply  want  to  thank 
my  colleague  for  his  very  kind  words. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WeU.  they  will  only 
get  the  gentleman  in  more  trouble 
aroimd  here,  you  can  be  assured,  sir. 
But  the  point  still  remains,  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  We  are  not  debating  some 
trivial  amendment.  We  are  debating 
the  mode  by  which  the  greatest  nation 
on  this  planet  will  secure  its  national 
defense  against  its  enemies.  It  has  not 
been  divined  somewhere  what  the 
right  number  for  defense  ought  to  be. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  has  been  sug- 
gested, and  I  think  it  is  beginning  to 
take  hold  infectiously  in  this  body, 
that  numbers  may  not  be  the  whole 
story  on  what  constitutes  a  strong  de- 
fense. 

It  may  be  that  a  scrutiny  of  the 
weapons  systems  and  the  military 
strategy  out  of  which  they  are  con- 
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ceived  inight  be  more  important  to  de- 
termln  ng  how  well  and  how  prepared 
the  Un  Ited  States  of  America  is  in  the 
1980's. 

I  dar  \  to  posit  such  a  premise  during 
this  debate. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  begin  to  ex- 
amine ]  the  fallacy  of  continuing  to 
fund  vifeapons  systems  that  cost  more 
and  more  money  and  that  destabilize 
world  order  more  and  more. 

Now,  it  has  yet  to  be  said  in  this 
debate  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  las  for  the  last  10  years  uncov- 
ered n  tore  waste,  more  duplication, 
more  f  -aud,  if  you  will,  in  the  defense 
portioi  of  the  budget  than  in  any 
other  t  ingle  portion,  or  agency  in  the 
Federal  Establishment,  bar  none. 

And  yet,  all  the  cost  cutters  appar- 
ently lave  not  considered  his.  Appar- 
ently I  hose  of  us  who  want  to  save 
from  I  30  to  $40  billion  a  year  by 
merely  being  efficient  can  only  turn 
their  siill  and  examination  on  the  wel- 
fare cMiselers— and  I  am  for  weeding 
out  eaqh  and  every  one  of  those  moth- 
ers and  their  children  who  are  drawing 
checlcs]illegally.  But  the  big  chiselers, 
in  the  Pentagon,  for  example,  the  ones 
who  r^}  off  by  the  millions,  are  the 
ones  that  we  are  ignoring. 

So  a4  one  who  can  come  to  this  well 
as  a  ft>rmer  member  of  the  Armed 
Forces]  who  has  served  overseas  in 
comba|,  who  is  second  to  no  one  in  the 
defens*  of  his  country,  I  can  suggest 
to  youjthat  perhaps  we  can  spend  less 
and  yei  have  a  stronger  defense. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numbel-  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposi- 
tion tojthe  amendment. 

Before  I  do  that,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  jlike  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  some  questions.  I  did  not 
quite  i|nderstand  his  reasoning  for  not 
offering  this  amendment  to  the  Latta 
substitute,  since  the  defense  expendi- 
tures are  higher  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute tllan  the  Jones  substitute.  I  was 
intrigued  by  his  comment  however,  in 
response  to  a  question  from  the  major- 
ity leader,  in  which  he  said  that  he 
would  hot  vote  for  the  Latta  substitute 
as  it  presently  stands. 

Coulp  the  gentleman  explain  to  me 
lis  complaint  is  with  the  Latta 
ite,  other  than  defense?  What 
gentleman's  major  objection  to 
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REEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
am  obviously  concerned  with 
the  leiel  of  cuts  in  the  discretionary 
domesilc  programs  and  in  the  entitle- 
ment programs. 

I  understand  some  of  the  gentle- 
man's colleagues  have  amendments  de- 
signed' to  work  major  cures  to  that.  If 
those  pass,  then  I  will  have  to  reevalu- 
ate mi  position. 

Mr.  IjONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  it 
was  mir  impression  that  the  gentleman 
felt  the  Latta  substitute  cut  discretlon- 
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ary    and    entitlement    programs 
much  and  Raised  taxes  too  much. 

Yesterday  I  had  an  amendment  to 
the  Latta  substitute  which  would  put 
the  tax  level  at  the  same  range  that 
the  gentleman  has  in  his  amendment, 
and  would  distribute  that  money  by 
restoring  tfie  cuts  that  Latta  makes  in 
entitlement  and  discretionary  pro- 
grams. Yfet  the  gentleman  voted 
against  that  amendment.  Why? 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  furtl^er,  frankly,  the  gentleman 
made  a  tadtical  error  in  presenting  his 
amendmenjt.  He  made  it  a  test  vote  on 
the  3d-year  tax  cut.  I  was  unwilling  to 
vote  for  eliminating  the  3d-year  tax 
cut.  I  woul^  say  to  the  gentleman  that 
my  amendment,  if  adopted,  results  in 
a  revenue  increase  which  I  believe  can 
be  accomijlished  without  eliminating 
>ar  tax  cut. 

[entleman  in  the  debate  on 
lent     yesterday,     plainly 
test  vote  on  the  3d-year  tax 
tponded  accordingly. 

of  Oklahoma.  In  other 
words  the  I  gentleman  does  not  mind 
raising  ex|;ise  taxes,  or  consumption 
taxes  or  aity  other  kinds  of  taxes,  but 
the  3d  yeai-  of  the  tax  cut,  the  bulk  of 
which  goe^  to  the  very  highest  income 
Individual^  is  one  that  he  wants  to 
protect  at  all  costs. 

Mr.  GREEN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  f urtl  er,  I  must  quarrel  with  the 
gentleman  s  characterization  of  the 
3d-year  taic  cut.  The  big  break  for  the 
highest  income  taxpayers  was  one  ini- 
tially surf^ed  by  the  Democrats  on 
the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee.  It 
was  the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Mr.  BRODfZAO,  who  put  forth  in  that 
committee  the  proposal  to  have  the 
top  rate  ci  it  from  70  to  50  percent  in  1 
year. 

Mr.  JOKES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman completely  mistakes  what  the 
tax  bill  offered  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conmittee  did  last  year.  The 
bulk  of  til  at  tax  cut  went  to  middle- 
income  tijcpayers,  not  high-income 
taxpayers,  and  the  gentleman  cannot 
dispute  the  fact  that  the  bulk  of  the 
tax  cut  vnder  the  3d  year  of  the 
Kemp-Rot  ti  tax  bill  goes  to  the  very 
wealthiest  of  our  individuals.  That 
fact  has  bsen  clearly  demonstrated  by 
the  Joint  Tax  Committee. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  it  is  plain  that 
the  wealthiest  taxpayers  got  theirs  as 
a  result  of  the  cut  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent. I  do  not  see  how  anyone  can 
quarrel  with  that.  That,  of  course,  was 
a  Democrktic  initiative  in  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  in  1  year.  That 
was  done  all  in  1  year. 

Mr.  JOIfES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman can  claim  to  know  more  about 
the  statistics  than  the  Joint  Tax  Com- 
mittee aqd  other  bipartisan  groups 
that  analjtsed  this  issue. 

GREEN.   I   know   that   people 
ibove  the  50-percent  bracket 
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tended   to   be   wealthier   than   those 
below  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  With  all 
due  respect,  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  his  statistics  correct. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  a 
question  pertaining  to  his  next 
motion,  in  the  event  this  one  is  or  is 
not  successful. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  the  Jones  substitute. 
Mr.  GREEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PICKLE.  In  that  event,  is  it  the 
gentleman's  intention  to  offer  that  to 
the  Latta  amendment?  That  makes 
more  sense  to  me  than  the  Jones 
amendment. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  I  answered  that 
when  the  majority  leader  made  the 
same  suggestion.  The  problem  is  that  I 
crafted  my  amendment  before  there 
was  a  rule.  The  rule  does  not  work  to 
make  offering  my  amendment  to  Latta 
a  very  practical  thing.  I  know  it  is 
theoretically  possible  under  the  rule, 
but  the  effect  of  changing  the  num- 
t>ers  in  Latta  is  completely  different 
from  the  effect  of  changing  the  num- 
bers in  Jones,  because  the  effect  of 
changing  the  numbers  in  Latta  would, 
yes,  make  a  major  cut  in  defense,  but 
it  would  also  be  a  tax  increase  rather 
than  a  decrease  as  applied  to  Latta. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  3  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 
Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  a  few 
questions.  I  am  a  little  befuddled  by 
this  position.  I  think  it  is  part  of  the 
scenario. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Tell  me  where  I  am  wrong. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersy  are  saying  that  they 
have  a  better  way  to  deal  with  Jones; 
that  they  really  prefer  Jones  to  Latta, 
but  both  are  no  good  and  they  are  per- 
fecting it  with  their  amendment. 

But  if  their  amendment  fails,  and  I 
think  there  is  pretty  much  agreement 
in  this  House  among  the  people  who 
have  been  here  longer  than  I,  they  will 
fail,  they  will  vote  against  all  three 
amendnients.  In  other  words,  what 
they  are  saying  is  to  have  no  budget  is 
better  than  having  either  Jones,  Latta, 
or  Aspin.  Is  that  the  gentleman's  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 


Mr.  GREEN.  I  think  with  some  59 
amendments  still  pending  which  can 
change  all  of  these,  it  would  be  foolish 
for  me  to  tell  my  colleagues  how  I  am 
finally  going  to  vote  on  the  various 
proposals  as  amended.  I  am  not  going 
to  go  into  the  hypotheticals  of  what 
happens  if  this  passes  or  stays  the 
same. 

I  have  made  it  very  clear  that  if 
Jones  is  amended  as  the  Green-HoUen- 
beck  amendment  would  accomplish, 
then  I  would  be  prepared  to  vote  for 
Jones. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
complete  my  statement.  The  gentle- 
man can  get  his  time  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

I  would  hope  we  would  vote  this 
amendment  down.  What  it  does  in 
fiscal  year  1983  is  to  prevent  military 
expenditures  from  growing  as  fast  as 
inflation. 
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There  will  be  a  minus  2-percent  real 
growth  in  the  military  budget  in  1983, 
under  this  amendment  and  I  think 
that  simply  is  not  adequate  growth  for 
our  necessary  military  security.  We 
are  advised  that  such  a  negative  real 
growth  will  require  reductions  in  areas 
of  t>ersonnel  and  readiness,  and  that 
simply  is  the  wrong  direction  to  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  support  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  his  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York.  Obviously  to  cut,  as  I  un- 
derstand he  proposes  to  do,  $4  billion 
out  of  the  rather  meager  allotment  for 
defense  in  the  Jones  amendment,  the 
one  that  Mr.  Huckaby  and  I  tried  un- 
successfully to  increase,  would  be  cer- 
tainly the  height  of  irresponsibility. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how 
my  colleague  from  New  York  State 
would  offer  that  amendment,  because 
the  New  York  delegation,  led  by  Sena- 
tor MoYNiHAN  and  others,  have  been 
complaining  over  the  past  several 
years  because  New  York  has  not  been 
getting  as  much  defense  money  as 
other  States.  The  one  way,  certainly, 
to  discourage  the  Defense  Department 
from  spending  any  money  in  New 
York  is  to  offer  a  devastating  amend- 
ment of  this  kind. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  would  like  to  continue  my  dialog 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
because  I  am  completely  befuddled  by 
his  position.  Let  us  assume  that  none 
of  the  future  amendments  pass  and  we 
have  three  bills  to  vote  on— Aspin. 
Jones,  Latta.  At  this  point  in  time. 


would  the  gentleman  vote  for  any  of 
the  three? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Let  me  say  simply  that 
sufficient  unto  the  day  is  the  evil 
thereof.  May  I  respond  to  the  state- 
ment of  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  as  to  what  my  amendment 
does.  It  is  true,  as  a  result  of  the  enor- 
mous increase  in  defense  budget  au- 
thority in  fiscal  year  1982,  that  there 
is  a  slight  downturn  in  budget  author- 
ity this  year  in  my  proposal,  but  there 
is  a  4-percent  real  growth  in  outlays  in 
my  proposal.  I  have  an  honest  propos- 
al here.  I  have  used  the  standard 
figure  that  it  takes  $4  in  authority 
cuts  to  achieve  %l  in  outlay  cuts.  That 
is  the  reason  that  you  see  a  little  real 
cut  budget  authority,  but  we  have 
such  an  enormous  backlog  of  unobli- 
gated     budget      authority      sloshing 

around  the  Pentagon 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  like  an 
answer  to  my  question. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  gave  the  gentleman 
an  answer. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  seems  to  me,  as  much  respect 
as  I  have  for  my  two  colleagues  from 
New  York  and  New  Jersey,  and  I  have 
worked  closely  with  them  on  many 
issues,  that  this  amendment  high- 
lights the  sophistry  that  is  occurring 
throughout  the  whole  budget  amenda- 
tory process  today.  Amendments  as  we 
have  seen  today  appear  to  do  an 
escape,  a  way  for  Members  to  proclaim 
people  to  say.  "Unless  this  House 
passes  my  specific  budget  proposals,  I 
am  not  going  to  vote  for  any  budget.  I 
will  not  vote  for  the  Lattar  budget  and 
be  identified  with  the  President." 

Mr.  GREEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Let  me  finish  my 
remarks,  because  I  will  be  as  respon- 
sive to  the  gentleman's  questions  as 
the  gentleman  was  to  my  question. 

Members  proposing  such  amend- 
ments can  truly  say,  "I  am  not  going 
to  vote  with  the  Democrats  and  be  dis- 
loyal to  my  party.  I  am  not  going  to 
vote  for  any  of  these  budget  plans." 

In  other  words,  what  I  believe  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  are 
saying  is,  "Unless  I  get  my  specific 
budget,  $2  billion  less  here,  S3  billion 
more  there,  I  am  not  voting  for  any  of 
the  surviving  budget  proposals  at  all." 
If  that  happens,  and  that  seems  to 
be  what  is  happening,  then  God  save 
the  country.  We  can  have  435  budgets. 
Each  of  us  can  put  our  own  budget  on 
a  baimer  and  go  home  to  our  districts 
and  claim  that  we  have  integrity,  and 
let  the  whole  country  go  down  the 
drain.  I  find  this  process  appalling.  Ev- 
eryl>ody  is  proposing  amendments  to  a 
budget  they  will  not  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage. My  colleagues:  Amend  the 
budget  you  are  for,  and  perfect  it.  but 
do  not  start  amending  other  budgets 
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you  are  not  for  to  make  those  budgets 
less  palatable  to  their  supporters. 

This  process  is  simply  getting  ridicu- 
lous. I  find  it  surprising  that  my 
friends  from  New  York  and  New 
Jersey,  both  of  whom  have  shown  a 
statesmanlike  ability  to  compromise 
on  so  many  issues  and  vote  for  bills 
they  thought  were  better  than  the 
other  alternatives,  are  now  saying, 
"Unless  I  get  completely  my  way  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  any  budget  at  all. 
Don't  I  have  integrity?" 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  do  not  think  my  col- 
league from  New  York  has  correctly 
characterized  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  or  of  me. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  hope  I  have  not. 

Mr.  GREEN.  But  I  do  think  that 
this  amendment  would  perfect  the 
Jones  amendment,  which  is  what  the 
amendment  process  as  the  Rules  Co- 
mittee,  controlled  2  to  1  by  your  side. 
Intended.  That  is  a  privilege  granted 
us  by  the  Rules  Committee,  and  it  has 
also  granted  the  gentleman  the  privi- 
lege. If  he  does  not  like  the  fact  that 
what  is  being  offered  is  offered  just  to 
Jones  and  not  the  other  two,  he  has 
the  right  to  get  up  after  this  is  dis- 
posed of  and  offer  it  to  the  other  two, 
and  anyone  else  can.  So,  I  think  the 
Rules  Committee  has  given  ample  pro- 
tection in  that  respect.  I  am  saying 
that  I  am  prepared,  if  this  amendment 
passes,  then  to  vote  for  Jones  as 
amended,  assuming  that  is  the  final 
form  of  Jones,  because  I  think  that  is 
a  reasonable  compromise. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
find  any  fault  with  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  or  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  for  offering  the  amend- 
ment. What  I  do  find  a  problem  with 
is  his  position,  that  he  wants  to  cut 
back  the  Jones  budget  by  $4  billion  in 
defense  budget  outlays,  but  he  does 
not  want  to  touch  the  Latta  budget, 
which  is  $10  billion  higher  in  author- 
ity and  significantly  higher  in  outlays. 
That  Just  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be 
consistent  with  what  he  said  he  is 
trying  to  achieve. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  then  I  will  jrield  to  the  other 
gentleman.  I  think  it  is  perfectly  clear 
what  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Green)  has  said:  "The  Latta 
budget  does  not  meet  his  prerequisites 
for  social  needs,  or  entitlement  pro- 
grams, and  therefore  he  is  not  bother- 
ing with  that." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Schu- 
MER  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional minutes.) 


Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  think  what  the 
gentlemiin  is  saying  is  that  the  Jones 
budget  lis  slightly  more  perfectable 
than  th*  Latta  budget,  or  at  least  was 
at  the  point  when  he  drew  up  his 
amendnjent  before  this  rule  passed. 
But  my  point  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yo^k  is,  and  I  am  not  saying  this 
particularly  about  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  but  about  many  of  these 
amendments  that  all  of  this  is  postur- 
ing to  allow  Members  to  get  off  the 
hook,  n  >t  vote  for  any  final  budget 
bill,  and  then  say,  "I  put  forward  the 
precise  ludget  that  I  wanted,  but  it 
was  def(  ated,  I  will  not  vote  for  any 
other." 

Mr.  G  lEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  G  lEEN.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

I  woul  d  simply  explain  again,  I  had 
crafted  my  amendment  before  there 
was  a  rile.  The  rule  that  wa^  adopted 
by  the  Hules  Committee,  with  the  best 
of  intei^ions  I  am  sure,  means  that  I 
have  to  offer  that  same  amendment  to 
Ijatta  ifjl  want  to  offer  it.  The  effect 
of  that  IS  to  produce  a  massive  cut  in 
Latta  dejfense  spending,  which  I  would 
like  to  I  see,  but  it  would  also  cut 
Latta's  tax  increases,  which  are  well 
below  tnose  in  Jones,  well  below  where 
I  would  want  to  have  them,  so  that  if  I 
would  offer  this  to  Latta  I  would  be 
seeking  to  achieve  a  result  which  I  do 
not  seek  to  achieve  in  Latta. 

Had  I  been  able  to  anticipate  that 
extraorclinary  rule  w«  have,  I  would 
have  colne  up  with  an  amendment  to 
Latta  vihich  would  have  taken  the 
money  iway  from  defense  in  Latta, 
and  insi  ead  of  using  it  to  cut  Latta's 
revenue  levels,  I  would  have  used  it  to 
add  bac :  to  Latta's  spending  levels  in 
domestic  discretionary  and  entitle- 
ment programs.  But,  the  rule  does  not 
give  me  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  \«  EISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  geni  leman  for  yielding  to  me. 

As  I  inderstood  the  very  clear  and 
precise  explanation  that  was  given  by 
the  cha  rman  of  the  Rules  Committee 
as  the  (Chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole,  Mr.  Bolling,  made  it  very 
clear  that  amendments  could  be  of- 
fered to  any  or  all  of  the  substitutes  so 
long  as  they  carried  out  the  original 
basic  iment  of  the  amendment.  So,  it 
seems  ta  me  that  even  though  the  gen- 
tleman tnay  technically  be  correct,  if 
he  f eels|  that  the  Latta  substitute  con- 
tains fat-  too  much  in  defense  authori- 
zation smd  outlays,  I  think  it  would  be 
worth  tiis  while  to  make  the  effort  to 
amend  ^. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  tq  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yieli  to  my  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Ml .  CONYERS). 


Mr.    CON^TERS 

thank    the 
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Chairman,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
This  is  a  v^ry  interesting  psychoana- 
lytic inquiry  into  the  motives  of  the 
gentleman  f^om  New  York.  They  have 
been  scrutinized  by  the  majority 
leader;  the  {chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  i  as  I  recall,  interrogated 
him  for  several  minutes.  A  member  of 
the  Rules  Committee  has  now  delved 
ives  and  the  reason  that 
e  introduction  of  a  Re- 
endment  to  a  Democratic 
be  put  forward. 


into  the  mi 
such  a  bi 
publican 
budget  wou 
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Everybody  now  knows  why  the  gen- 
tleman f rom^New  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Hew  Jersey  are  doing  the 
dastardly  tning  that  they  are  doing. 
We  all  understand  it.  Many  of  us  over 
here  resent  it.  We  do  not  want  your 
vote.  We  do  pot  want  your  help.  We  do 
not  need  ypu  to  amend  the  famous 


Jones  budge|t.  We  can  do  it  ourselves. 


|STON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 

from  California  yield? 
UMS.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
gentleman    from    North 


Mr.  JO 
the  gentlei 

Mr.  D: 
league,    th 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  am 
I  to  understand  that  the  gentleman 
from  Califofnia  is  opposing  a  slight  de- 
crease in  this  terrible  defense  budget 
that  has  increased,  as  the  gentleman 
pointed  out  ,a  short  time  ago,  from  $76 
billion  in  IS  71  to  $188  billion  in  1981? 
Am  I  to  unc  erstand  the  gentleman  op- 
poses any  reduction  in  that  terrible 
budget? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
the  gentlem  ui  asking  me  a  question? 

Mr.  JOHK  STON.  Yes. 

Mr.  DELI  UMS.  Will  the  gentleman 
repeat  the  d  uestion? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Plippo).  TT  e  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (l»[r.  Johnston)  will  repeat 
his  question . 

Mr.  JOHJ  STON.  The  gentleman  did 
not  underst  ind  it? 

Mr.  DELIjUMS.  Yes;  that  accent 
throws  me. 

Mr.  JOH  PISTON.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia pointed  out  a  short  time  ago  that 
the  defense  budget  has  increased  from 
$76  billion  ftn  1971  to  $188  billion  in 
1981,  which)  is  much  higher,  and  he  is 
now  in  opposition  to  a  very  modest  de- 
crease in  that  budget  as  proposed  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  DEULUMS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  repeating  the  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  No;  not  at  all.  Is 
the  gentlenian  in  opposition  to  that? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
let  me  reclaim  my  time  and  point  out 
that  I  sought  time  only  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words.  I  have  not 
stated  my  pbsition  on  this.  I  yielded  to 
my  collea^e,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  oecause  I  wanted  to  associ- 
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ate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
a  perfect  right  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  Jones  amendment.  I  appreciate 
the  fact  that  someone  is  attempting  to 
amend  the  Jones  budget  to  reduce  the 
military  budget.  I  think  that  is  wholly 
appropriate. 

I  Join  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan,  in  saying  to  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  let  us 
stop  grilling  these  folks.  I  say,  "if  you 
want  to,  you  can  vote  against  them, 
but  I  don't  think  you  ought  to  chal- 
lenge their  motives." 

I  applaud  the  fact  that  the  gentle- 
man is  trying  to  reduce  the  incredibly 
bloated  military  budget.  With  all  due 
respect  to  the  Jones  budget,  I  think  we 
have  done  some  appropriate  things  on 
the  domestic  side,  but  I  do  not  agree 
with  the  figures  in  the  military  budget 
nor  with  the  policy  it  embraces. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  We  welcome  your 
support. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Maybe  I  will  have  to 
rethink  my  position,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  had  not  intended  to 
get  into  this  debate,  which  has  gone 
on  all  too  long  already,  and  I  will  only 
take  1  minute  to  do  so. 

The  reason  I  am  taking  the  time  is 
because  of  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  with  which  I 
most  profoundly  disagree.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  anything  is  bizarre— and  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  used  that 
word— if  anything  is  bizarre  on  the 
amendment,  it  is  the  idea  that  it 
would  be  offered  to  the  Jones  amend- 
ment with  no  guarantee  that  if  it  were 
adopted,  it  would  therefore  be  offered 
to  the  Latta  amendment.  And  if  it 
.were  not  against  the  rules  of  the 
House,  I  would  suggest  that  in  my 
judgment  that  is  probably  somewhat 
insincere. 

I  happen  to  agree  with  the  numbers 
in  this  amendment.  The  nimibers  in 
this  amendment  are  very  close  to  the 
numbers  which  were  in  the  Obey 
amendment  on  defense  2  days  ago.  I 
do  find  it  rather  quaint  to  have  the 
author  of  the  amendment  suggest  that 
there  is  some  legitimacy  in  offering  it 
to  Jones,  which  is  already  lower  than 
is  the  Republican  alternative  on  de- 
fense, with  no  guarantee  and  no  will- 
ingness on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
to  say  that  if  it  is  adopted  to  Jones,  he 
will  offer  it  to  Latta.  If  anyone  in  this 
House  is  really  sincere  about  reducing 
defense  expenditures,  then  they  would 
offer  this  amendment  not  only  to  the 
Jones  amendment  but  also  to  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  I  would  feel  a 
whole  lot  more  comfortable  in  sup- 
porting it  if  I  knew  that  was  going  to 
be  the  case. 


Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  Most  certainly,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not 
challenge  the  gentleman's  sincerity  in 
wanting  to  hold  down  defense  expend- 
itures, and  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man ought  to  challenge  mine.  But  if 
he  wants  to,  it  is  his  privilege  under 
the  rule  to  offer  this  amendment  to 
the  other  two  resolutions. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reclaim 
my  time,  and  I  decline  to  yield  further. 

Mr.  GREEN.  The  gentleman  is  free 
to  offer  this  amendment  to  the  other 
two  budgets. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  controls 
the  time,  and  he  refused  to  yield  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very 
familiar  with  the  fact  that  anybody 
has  the  opportunity  to  pick  up  the 
gentleman's  amendment  if  they  desire. 
The  fact  is  that  nonetheless  it  is 
quaint  indeed  to  suggest  that  you 
would  amend  the  resolution  before  us, 
which  is  already  the  lowest  on  defense, 
rather  than  attacking  the  resolution 
which  contains  the  highest  number  on 
defense.  Where  I  come  from  they  call 
that  something  that  begins  with  "h" 
and  ends  with  "y." 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  briefly  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey)  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Green)  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma)  there  were— ayes  27,  noes 
26. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  125,  noes 
295,  not  voting  12,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  109] 
AYES— 125 


Addabbo 

DeNardis 

Green 

Bedell 

Dixon 

Gregg 

Benjamin 

Dunn 

Hall  (OH) 

Bereuter 

Dymally 

Hammerschmidt 

Boland 

Early 

Harkin 

Bonior 

Edgar 

Heckler 

Brodhead 

Edwards  (CA) 

HoUenbeck 

Brown  (CA) 

Erdahl 

Hopkins 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans (lA) 

Howard 

Burton.  Phillip 

Flndley 

Jacobs 

Chappie 

Pithian 

Jeffords 

Clay 

Florlo 

Kastenmeier 

Collins  (ID 

FoBlietta 

Kildee 

Conte 

Ford  (TN) 

LaFalce 

Conyers 

Forsythe 

Leach 

Coyne.  James 

Prank 

Leiand 

Coyne.  William 

Oarcia 

Lujan 

Crockett 

Oilman 

Lundine 

Daub 

Gradison 

Markey 

Dellums 

Gray 

Marks 

Mavroules 

Pursell 

Smith  (lA) 

McHugh 

Railsback 

Smith  (NE) 

McKinney 

Rangel 

Smith  (NJ) 

MikuUki 

Ratchford 

Solatz 

MUIer  (CA) 

Reuss 

Stark 

MlUer  (OH) 

Richmond 

Stokes 

Minlsh 

Rinaldo 

Studdi 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Ritter 

Tauke 

Moakley 

Rodlno 

Traxler 

Moffett 

Roe 

Vento 

Mollnarl 

Rosenthal 

Washington 

Nowak 

Roybal 

Waxman 

Oberstar 

Russo 

Weaver 

Obey 

Sabo 

Weber  (MN) 

Ottlnger 

Savage 

Weiss 

Pashayan 

Schneider 

Williams  (MX) 

Paul 

Schroeder 

Williams  (OH) 

Pease 

Schumer 

Wolpe 

Petri 

Seiberiing 

Wyden 

Peyser 

Sensenbrenner 

Wylie 

Pickle 

Shannon 

Yates 

Porter 

Simon 
NOES-295 

Akaka 

Dorgan 

Huckaby 

Albosu 

Doman 

Hughes 

Alexander 

Dougherty 

Hunter 

Anderson 

Dowdy 

Hutto 

Andrews 

Downey 

Hyde 

Annunzio 

Dreier 

Ireland 

Anthony 

Duncan 

Jeffries 

Applegate 

Dwyer 

Jenkins 

Archer 

Dyson 

Johnston 

Aspin 

Eckart 

Jones  (NO 

Atkinson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Jones  (OK) 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Badham 

Emerson 

Kazen 

Bafalis 

Emery 

Kemp 

Bailey  (MO) 

English 

Kennelly 

Bailey  (PA) 

Erlenbom 

Kindness 

Barnard 

Evans  (DE) 

Kogovsek 

Barnes 

Evans  (OA) 

Kramer 

Beard 

Evans  (IN) 

Lagomarsino 

Beilenson 

Fary 

LantOE 

Benedict 

Fascell 

LalU 

Bennett 

Fazio 

Leath 

Bethune 

Perraro 

LeBoutiUter 

Bevill 

Fiedler 

Lee 

Biaggi 

Fields 

Lehman 

Blanchard 

Fteh 

Lent 

Bliley 

Flippo 

Levitas 

Boggs 

Foley 

Lewis 

Boiling 

Ford  (MI) 

Livingston 

Boner 

Fountain 

Loeffler 

Bonker 

Fowler 

Long  (LA) 

Bouquard 

Frenzel 

Long(MD) 

Bowen 

Frost 

Lott 

Breaux 

Fuqua 

Lowery  (CA) 

Brinkley 

Gaydos 

Lowry  <WA) 

Brooks 

Geidenson 

Luken 

Broomfield 

Gephardt 

Lungren 

Brown  (OH) 

Gibbons 

Bladigan 

BroyhUl 

Gingrich 

Marlenee 

Burgener 

Ginn 

Marriott 

Butler 

Glickman 

Martin  (ID 

Byron 

Goldwater 

Martin  (NO 

Campbell 

Gonzalez 

Martin  (NY) 

Carman 

Goodllng 

Matsui 

Carney 

Gore 

Mazzoli 

Cheney 

Gramm 

McClory 

Clausen 

Grisham 

McCloskey 

Clinger 

Guarini 

McCollum 

Coats 

Gunderson 

McCurdy 

Coelho 

Hagedom 

McDade 

Coleman 

Hall.  Ralph 

McDonald 

Collins  (TX) 

Hall.  Sam 

McEwen 

Corcoran 

Hamilton 

McGrath 

Courier 

Hance 

Mica 

Craig 

Hansen  (ID) 

Michel 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hansen  (DT) 

MlneU 

Crane.  Philip 

HartneU 

Mitchell  (NY) 

D'Amours 

Hatcher 

Motlohan 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hawkins 

Montgomery 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hefner 

Moore 

Dannemeyer 

Heftel 

Moorhead 

Daschle 

Hendon 

Morrison 

Davis 

Hertel 

MottI 

de  la  Garza 

Hightower 

Murphy 

Deckard 

HUer 

Murtha 

Derrick 

Hlllis 

Myers 

Derwinski 

Holland 

Napier 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Natcher 

Dicks 

Horton 

Neal 

Dingell 

Hoyer 

NelUgan 

Donnelly 

Hubbard 

Nelson 

12084 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Omlur 

Oxley 

Panetu 

ParrU 

Pmtman 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Price 

Pritchftrd  . 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Resula 

RoberU(K8) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 
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Scheuer 

Schulze 

Shamanaky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump  . 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzln 

Taylor 


Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitfey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Worlley 

Wright 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferettI 


NOT  VOTING- 12 


Bingham 
Burton.  John 
Chappell 
Chlsholm 


Conable 
Coughlin 
Ertel 
Fenwick 


Mattox 
Rhodes 
Stanton 
Udall 


D  1710 


The 
that  tt 
Chair  i 


Mr.  HERTEL  and  Mr.  BLAN- 
CHARD  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RICHMOND  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Green)  seek 
recognition  to  offer  his  perfecting 
amendment  to  one  of  the  other  pend- 
ing amendments  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute? 

PARLIAMEirTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendment,  as  it  was  printed  in  the 
Record  on  both  occasions  pursuant  to 
the  rule,  amended  only  two  functions 
in  the  Jones  amendment,  and  it 
amended  them  in  countervailing  ways. 
It  reduced  by  $4  billion  in  outlays  in 
the  first  year  the  defense  function, 
and  it  therefore  enabled  a  reduction  In 
the  revenue  function  in  the  same 
amount,  and  that,  of  course,  did  not 
affect  deficits  or  any  other  numbers. 

If  this  amendment  is  offered,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  Latta  amendment,  it 
could  have  two  effects,  depending 
upon  how  the  Chair  rules,  or  maybe 
three.  One  could  treat  it  as  an  amend- 
ment to  reduce  both  revenues  and  de- 
fense by  $4  billion,  in  which  case  it 
would  reduce  the  Latta  numbers  by  $4 
billion  in  each  and.  as  I  recollect,  leave 
the  Latta  revenue  number  down  from 
120  billion  to  $16  billion.  Or.  alterna- 
tively, you  could  require  that  those 
two  fimctions  in  the  Latta  budget  be 


brought  to  the  same  numbers  as  my 
amend!  nent  would  have  brought  those 
two  f ui  ictions,  in  the  case  of  the  Jones 
amendiient.  in  which  case  it  would 
have  the  effect  of  raising  the  revenues 
in  La^ta  quite  significantly  and 
making  a  larger  reduction  in  the  de- 
mction  in  Latta.  The  effect  of 
^ould  be  to  leave  something 
think  is  in  the  order  of  $20  bil- 
ccounted  for. 
|ld  simply  ask  the  Chair,  under 
what  is  it  that  I  could  offer 
to  theJLatta  amendment  if  I  were  to 
offer  iff 

CHAIRMAN.  The  rule  provides 
[e  gentleman  may  offer  it.  The 
pes  not  pretend  to  construe  the 
amendfnent.  The  gentleman  has  done 
a  very  ^ood  job  of  that.  But  that  is  not 
lir's  business. 

iREEN.  I  am  not  clear  under 

what  it  is  that  I  may  offer. 

J  CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 

Iffer    to    the    other   substitute 

lents   the   amendment   which 

ten  printed,  if  the  gentleman 

to  do  so.   If  the  gentleman 

>t,  all  he  has  to  do  is  say  he 

^t. 

GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
absence  of  not  knowing  whether  I  am 
offering  a  tax  increase  or  a  decrease, 
and  trie  unwillingness  of  the  Chair  to 
advise  me  on  that.  I  will  not  offer  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  t<^  comment  on  the  gentleman's 
statenient.  It  is  not  a  question  of  un- 
less. It  is  that  the  Chair  knows 
tction. 

there  any  other  Members  who 
jking  recognition  to  offer  the 
lent  offered  by  the  gentleman 
\ev  York? 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  SCHUMER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFEI^  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  .SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  to  the  Latta  amendment  in  the 
natur^  of  a  substitute  the  amendment 
originally  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green i  to  the 
Jones  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
reporlj  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmeBdment  offered  by  Mr.  Schumer  to 
the  an  endment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute oi  Fered  by  Mr.  Latta  (consisting  of  the 
Green  amendment  to  the  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma sut  stitute).  Title  II.  section  201(1)  relat- 
ing to  ithe  level  of  Federal  revenues,  strike 
out  -$676,700,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •$672,700,000,000". 

Title(  II.  section  201  (1)  relating  to  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased,  strike 
out  "$31,700,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •$27,700,000,000". 

Titl<|  II.  section  201  (2)  relating  to  the 
level  <jf  total  new  budget  authority,  strike 
out  ••$828,000.000,000 '  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereolf    $812,000,000,000". 

Titlfl  II,  section  201  (3)  relating  to  the 
level  Df  total  budget  outlays,  strike  out 
•'$780j50,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$776i50,000,000". 


strike  out  • 
Ueu  thereof 


of  Federal 
strike  out  ' 
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Title  II,  section  202  (IKA)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  New  Budget 
Authority,  s  rlke  out  ••$242,850.00O.0O0^  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  •$226,  850.000.000  ' 

Title   11.  Section   202(1  KB)  National   De- 


fense  (fund  ion   050)   relating   to   Outlays. 


(212,300.000.000"  and  insert  in 
$208,300,000,000". 


Title  11,  se  :tion  204(  1 )  relating  to  the  level 


revenues   for  fiscal   year   1984, 
1753.650.000.000  '  and  insert  in 


lieu  thereof  f  $749.650.000.000'. 

Title  II.  section  204(  1 )  relating  to  the  level 
of  Federal  p-evenues  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
strike  out  '^846.550.000.000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  [$842,550,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  204(1)  relating  to  the 
amount  by  [which  the  aggregate  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  for 
fiscal  year  1^84.  strike  out  '$51,650,000,000" 
and  insert  i^  I'.eu  thereof  •$47,650,000,000". 

Title  II,  section  204(1)  relating  to  the 
amount  by  [which  the  aggregate  levels  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  increased  for 
fiscal  year  ipSS,  strike  out  "$66,550,000,000  " 
and  insert  ih  lieu  thereof  •$62,550,000,000". 

Title  II,  s^tion  204(2)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  newj  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 

1984,  strikt    out    •$888,400,000,000"    and 
insert  In  lieii  thereof  •$872,400,000,000". 

Title  II.  section  204(2)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 

1985.  strike    out      "$952,850,000,000"    and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$936,850,000,000  ". 

Title  II,  s<ction  204(3)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  bucget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 
strike  out  •♦$826,400,000,000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  ""$822.400.000.000 ". 

Title  II,  section  204(3)  relating  to  the  level 
of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
strike  out  T$881. 200.000.000"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereofl""$877,200,000,000". 

Title  II,  jsection  205(1)(A)  National  De- 
fense (funclion  050)  relating  to  New  Budget 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1984.  strike  out 
"$268,150,OfO,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$252,150,0i0,0O0". 

Title  II,  kection  205(1)(B)  National  De- 
fense (function  050)  relating  to  Outlays  for 
fiscal  jKar  1984,         strike  out 

•'$235,350,o4o,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
'•$231,350,0$0,000". 

Title  II,  [section  205(1)(A)  National  De 
fense  (function  050)  relating  to  New  Budget 
Authority  for  fiscal  year  1985.  strike  out 
"$295,950,000,000  "  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$279,950,000,000". 

Title  II,  , section  205(1  )(B)  National  De- 
fense (fundtion  050)  relating  to  Outlays  for 
fiscal  year  1985,  strike  out 
••$265,950,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$261,950,0p0,000". 

D  1720 
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Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
tjiat  the  amendment  be  con- 
read   and   printed   in   the 


ing).  Mr 
consent 
sidered 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yorl  ? 

Mr.  GFEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  rl  ght  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
know  wh$t  the  amendment  is  that  we 
are  now  cbnsidering. 

The  CpAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
objects. 

The  Clf  rk  will  continue  to  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amer  dment. 


Mr.  SCHUMER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  given  that  the 
amendment  is  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  he  is 
hearing  his  own  amendment  read  to 
him,  I  would  renew  my  request  for 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  ScHxncER)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minut«s.  Total  debate 
will  be  10  minutes,  5  minutes  for  and  5 
minutes  against. 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  urge  that  this  amendment  be 
adopted  to  the  Latta  amendment  and  I 
think  many  of  the  arguments  that 
were  given  on  the  Jones  amendment 
hold  only  the  more  so  for  the  Latta 
amendment.  In  fact  I  would  say  that 
every  Member  who  voted  yes  on  the 
Green  amendment  to  the  Jones  substi- 
tute should  be  voting  yes  now  because 
the  Latta  amendment  contains  a 
higher  figure  for  defense  spending. 

I  would  also  argue  that  many  of  the 
Members  on  this  side  who  voted  no  on 
the  substitute  to  the  Jones  substitute 
ought  to  be  voting  yes  now,  because 
the  Latta  substitute  contains  a  higher 
defense  figure  and  many  people  who 
felt  that  the  Green  amendment  to 
Jones  would  cut  defense  too  severely 
could  very  easily  live  with  the  limit 
that  would  exist  if  the  Green  amend- 
ment were  added  to  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

Therefore,  I  think  that  we  can  ac- 
complish something  here  if  we  can  get 
the  43  Members  on  the  other  side  who 
voted  yes  on  that  amendment  previ- 
ously, to  vote  yes  again,  and  Members 
on  this  side  who  support  the  thrust  of 
the  Green  amendment  to  vote  yes.  I 
therefore,  urge  it  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  PICKLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the  amendment  of  the  gentlemsm 
from  New  York.  Over  the  years  I 
think  I  have  as  good  a  record  voting 
for  the  defense  appropriations  as  any- 
body in  this  House.  The  President  has 
recommended  a  $33  billion  increase  in 
defense.  I  would  like  to  have  all  that 
amendment  normally,  but  I  do  not 
think  this  is  the  time  to  do  it. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
(Mr.  Green)  offered  an  amendment 
that  would  reduce  the  Jones  substitute 
$4  billion  and  he  would  have  done  it 
both  in  defense  and  in  revenues. 

Now,  it  follows  to  me  he  ought  to  do 
the  same  thing  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. He  cannot  say  it  applies  for  one 
and  not  the  other.  This  is  what  I 
would  do,  and  this  is  what  Mr.  Schu- 
mer has  recommended. 


Under  the  Latta-Michel  amendment 
substitute  would  say  the  defense 
would  be  cut  $5.3  billion.  Now.  if  you 
add  this  $4  billion  that  would  be  $9.3 
billion  out  of  a  recommended  $33  bil- 
lion. I  think  we  can  stand  that.  I  think 
we  can  absorb  that  in  our  economy. 
But  you  see  I  have  another  reason  for 
taking  that  position.  If  you  do  not 
make  some  of  these  reductions,  and  do 
not  cut  some  of  the  revenue,  you  are 
going  to  come  back  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  say,  "raise  $25 
billion:  even  if  the  House  passes  the 
Jones  substitute  we  have  $30-31  billion 
we  have  to  raise:  if  we  pass  this  Schu- 
mer-Green  we  have  to  raise  $16.  The 
President  recommended  12.7  in  reve- 
nues this  year  and  every  business 
group  in  America  who  has  come  before 
our  committee  the  last  90  days  said, 
"will  you  support  the  President  in 
item  two,  three,  four,  and  so  forth" 
and  not  one  of  them  have  been  en- 
dorsed yet.  It  is  going  to  be  very  diffi- 
cult for  the  Ways  and  Means  to  raise 
this  money.  I  think  if  you  have  to 
make  some  adjustment,  let  us  try  to  do 
it  in  some  area  of  defense.  I  think, 
therefore,  that  if  an  amendment  was 
good  for  the  Jones  it  ought  to  be  good 
for  the  Latta  and  I  think  this  is  in 
order  and  we  could  absorb  it  and  I  sup- 
port that  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Schumer)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RUSSO,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

amendment  offered  by  MR.  CONYERS  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  -gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Joxes). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  describe  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  is  an  amendment 
that  restricts  nuclear 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  it  the  Green 
amendment? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  No,  it  is  the  Conyers 
amendment.  It  is  to  the  Jones  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Conyers  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma: 
Page  12,  line  14,  (relating  to  the  total 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983)  strike 


out  •$828,000,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  ""$807,600,000,000"". 

Page  12,  line  16,  (relating  to  total  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983)  strike  out 
""$780,550,000,000"  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof 
•"772.550,000,000"". 

Page  12.  line  18,  (relating  to  the  amount 
of  the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983)  strike  out 
""$103,850,000,000  ■  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•"98.850,000,000". 

Page  13.  line  9,  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 050)  strike  out  "$242,850,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""$222,450,000,000". 

Page  13.  line  10,  (relating  to  functional 
category  050)  strike  out  "$212,300,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

"$204,300,000,000". 
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Mr.  CONYERS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
may  perhaps  be  the  simplest  and  in 
some  respects  the  most  important 
amendment  to  the  military  portion  of 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  It 
merely  trades  the  further  increase  in 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  production, 
and  deployment  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
deletes  those  fimds  for  more  nuclear 
weapons  warheads  from  this  budget, 
from  the  Jones  resolution. 

For  those  who  have  concerned  them- 
selves about  increasing  military  spend- 
ing, cutting  costs,  balancing  the 
budget,  I  think  that  we  may  now  have 
an  agreement  that  may  embrace  sever- 
al different  interests.  But  standing 
over  those  fiscal  concerns  which  legiti- 
mately may  bring  us  into  disagree- 
ment, there  is  the  overriding  question 
of  the  potential  for  global  nuclear  dis- 
aster that  has  now  reached  a  point 
that  puts  this  question  on  the  ballots 
in  almost  a  dozen  States,  numerous 
cities  and  townships  and  localities. 

We  luiow  that  180  or  so  of  our  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  a  resolution 
that  spealu  to  this  important  ques- 
tion. We  know  that  many  others  are 
concerned.  No  district  has  been 
immune  from  this  very  immediate  con- 
sideration. What  I  am  proposing  is 
take  out  of  the  defense  function  a 
mere  $8  billion  in  outlays,  $20.4  billion 
in  budget  authority,  for  fiscal  year 
1983  and  ask  that  that  money  be  used 
to  lower  the  Federal  deficit. 

This  is,  by  the  way,  the  smallest  cut 
in  the  military  budget  that  has  been 
brought  before  this  committee  during 
the  debate  on  the  budget.  It  is  emi- 
nently sound.  I  have  the  support  of 
many  respected  experts  in  the  defense 
field  whom  I  view  as  authoritative  on 
questions  of  national  security.  It  has 
been  examined  very  carefully  within 
official  hearings  in  this  body,  as  well 
as  ad  hoc  hearings. 
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Perhaps  as  importantly,  it  iias  the 
support  of  the  overwhelming  number 
of  the  American  people.  So  on  that 
note,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  support  for 
this  modest,  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward proposal  to  freeze  nuclear  weap- 
ons at  existing  levels  and  save  in  1983 
$20.4  billion  in  Federal  spending,  that 
will  be .  brought  to  us  during  this 
debate  on  the  defense  portion  of  the 
budget.         

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
amendment  up. 

Would  the  gentleman  explain  exact- 
ly what  his  amendment  does? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  strikes  out  all  ex- 
penditures related  to  the  further  test- 
ing, producting,  and  deployment  of  nu- 
clear warheads  and  their  delivery  sys- 
tems, including  missiles,  aircraft,  and 
ships  primarily  intended  to  deliver 
these  warheads. 

It  also  eliminates  new  nuclear  war- 
head research  testing,  and  production, 
the  Pershing  II  missile,  the  sea-launch 
cruise  missile,  the  air  launch  cruise 
missile,  the  Trident  submarine,  the 
Trident  missiles  I  and  II,  the  MX  mis- 
sile, and  the  B-1  bomber,  everything, 
sir,  that  is  connected  with  additional 
nuclear  weapons  testing,  production, 
and  deployment. 

It  does  not  take  away  one  nuclear 
warhead  that  is  already  in  existence. 
It  does  not  reduce  our  existing  nuclear 
stockpiles.  It  does  not  interrupt  any 
contract  or  agreement  that  is  already 
in  place  for  the  production  of  nuclear 
missiles  or  of  their  delivery  systems.  It 
holds  in  place  the  ratio  and  balance 
that  presently  exists. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman  wUl 
yield  further,  how  much  money  is  in- 
volved here? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  $20.4  billion  in 
budget  authority,  $8  billion  in  outlays. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Con- 
TERs  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  It  takes  out  $8  bil- 
lion in  outlays. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  That  is  million? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Billions,  b-i-1-l-i-o-n- 
s.  not  millions,  $20.4  billion  in  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  I  would  like  to 
give  my  heartfelt  support  to  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  and  to  say  that 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  a  vote 
for  survival  of  this  world.  It  must  be 
heeded.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  going 
down  the  path  to  sure  inexorable,  in- 
evitable destruction. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
offering  his  amendment. 
Mr.    EDWARDS   of   Alabama.    Mr. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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CONYERS.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the 


gentle  nan  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  would  Just  like  to  clarify  a  little  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  As  I  un- 
derstand the  gentleman's  amendment, 
it  only  goes  to  the  fiscal  year  1983;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  it  covers  for 
purposes  of  amending  the  budget  reso- 
3-year  projection, 
year  1984  is  $26.1  biUion  in 
authority;   outlays,   $15.7   bil- 


SDWARDS 

luses? 


of  Alabama.  These 


lution 

Pisci 
budgel 
lion. 

Mr. 
are  mi  

Mr.  j  CONYERS.  These  are  reduc- 
tions. I 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Reduc- 
tions? 

Mr.  I  :ONYERS.  $27  billion  in  budget 
authority,  $22  billion  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  1985. 

It  m  "rely  tracks  the  costs  that  would 
occur  )ver  the  3  years,  if  these  nuclear 
weapo  IS  programs  are  maintained. 

It  ia  an  incredibly  small  reduction, 
the  smallest  that  has  thus  far  been  of- 
fered during  the  debate. 

Mr.  I  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  The 
reasori  I  raise  the  issue,  I  assume  we 
are  talking  about  amendment  No.  10 
that  las  been  listed  in  the  list  of 
amen<  ments,  Conyers  amendment  No. 
10,  wh  Ich  only  shows  on  the  notes  that 
I  have  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  in 
outlaji^,  but  if  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man Correctly,  that  is  not  accurate. 
The  gentleman,  in  fact,  is  reducing 
budgel  authority  and  outlays  for  3 
years. , 

Mr.  CONYERS.  That  is  right.  I  hope 
it  would  make  a  difference  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Well,  it 
may.  t  will  have  to  find  out  all  about 
the  aijiendment. 

I  ask  the  gentleman,  the  gentle- 
las  given  us  a  litany  at  least  of 
|of  the  systems  that  he  would 
,te.  Has  the  gentleman,  in  fact, 
at  his  reduction  based  on  what 
to  be  the  cost  of  those  par- 
systems,  or  is  there  some  other 
id  by  which  the  gentleman  has 
arrived  at  his  reduction  numbers? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well,  I  think  it  is 
very  iinportant  that  this  be  introduced 
into  ihis  discussion  early,  because  it 
may  qause  people  to  give  me  some  sup- 
port. [These  are  figures  from  the  Con- 
gressipnal  Budget  Office. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  For  ex- 
ample, you  have  figures  then  cranked 
in  here  for  the  B-1  budget  authority 
and  outlay.  

Mr.;  CONYERS.  Yes;  for  each  fiscal 
year. ' 

Mr  J  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  For  the 
MX,  consciously  taking  each  of  those 
systei  OS,  applying  a  number  to  them, 
and  t  len  applying  that  number  to  the 
gentl  iman's  reduction. 


Mr.  COI  fYERS.  Yes.  I  did  not  really 
do  it  mys  >lf .  The  experts  did  it  and 
supplied  n  e  with  these  figures. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  May  I 
ask  the  gentleman,  in  fairness,  because 
he  has  fairly  responded,  what  is  it  that 
the  gentleman  hopes  the  Soviet  Union 
will  do  if.  In  fact,  we  unilaterally  with- 
draw the  system  that  the  gentleman 
has  outlined  for  us? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WeU,  I  was  hoping 
that  my  colleague  from  Alabama 
would  not  be  the  first  person  to  make 
the  mistal  :e  of  denominating  this  uni- 
lateral act  vity. 

Mr.  ED  VARE>S  of  Alabama.  I  am 
not  sure  I  understand. 

Mr.  COI  fYERS.  I  did  not  yield. 

Mr.  ED  VARDS  of  Alabama.  I  beg 
your  pardi  m. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  You  are  quite  wel- 
come. Thi$  is  not  a  unilateral  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  K: 

Mr.  CO 
gentlemi 
moment 

I  want 


P.  It  is  not? 

YERS.  I  will  yield  to  the 

from  New  york  in  Just  a 


esses    thi 
there  to 
reduce  o 
the  two 
explain 
might  no| 
league  fn 

The  C 
gentlem; 

(By 
YERS  was 


repeat  that  again.  This  is 
not  a  unilateral  proposal.  This  is  the 
first  step  \n  a  very  long  series  of  proc- 
would    be    necessary    for 
a  bilateral  agreement  to 
nuclear  weaponry  between 
perpowers.  and  I  will  Just 
at  in  a  little  more  detail.  I 
have  to  yield  to  my  col- 
New  York. 
MAN.  The  time  of  the 
has  expired. 

imous   consent,   Mr.   Con- 
lowed  to  prcKeed  for  5  addi- 
tional miiiutes.) 

Mr.  CC^NYERS.  The  process  by 
which  th9  United  States  enters  into  a 
bilateral  Agreement  to  reduce  nuclear 
weaponry!— and  I  pray  that  this  ques- 
tion is  bedng  asked  because  the  ques- 
tioners are  supportive  of  that  posi- 
tion—thai the  President  of  the  United 
States  hts  no  authority  under  the 
Constitution  to  do  so  unless  he  has  the 
approval  and  the  concurrence  not  Just 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  but  of 
both  bodiM  of  Congress. 

This  m^est  proposal  to  the  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983  begins 
that  lon^  process,  because  it  would 
have  to  Ue  approved  in  the  Senate  or 
in  conference.  Assmning  that  we  ap- 
prove it  Here— and  I  pray  that  we  do- 
it would  tihen  have  adopted  by  author- 
izing and  appropriations  committees 
and  then  approved  by  the  President  of 
the  Unit«d  States.  It  would  still  be  a 
budgetary  excision  to  which  then  the 
authorizing  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees in  both  bodies  would  have  to 
consent. 

So  it  is  in  no  way  a  unilateral  action 
whatsoever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is 
the  begin  ning  of  a  long  and  rather  tor- 
tuous pro  cess. 

What  \  e  are  seeking  today,  if  I  may 
be  candiq  about  it,  is  to  hope  that  we. 
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as  Members  of  Congress,  Republican 
and  Democratic  alike,  will  go  on 
record  in  giving  the  go  ahead  signal  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
who  may  shortly  meet  with  his  coun- 
terpart in  the  Soviet  Union  to  begin 
the  discussions  that  may  or  may  not 
lead  to  such  a  bilateral  reduction. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairmsui,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  choose  not  to  yield 
further.  The  gentleman  can  get  as 
much  time  as  he  may  possibly  want  on 
this  subject. 

Now,  I  am  painfully  aware  that  for 
some  of  my  colleagues  this  is  a  subject 
that  they  would  rather  leave  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
those,  if  there  are  any  within  hearing, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  re- 
sponsibility to  provide  arms  for  the 
United  States  is  constitutionally  de- 
volved upon  the  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the  se- 
curity of  our  Nation  is  an  issue  that  is 
determined  initially  by  the  Congress. 
We  are  in  no  way,  as  most  of  my  col- 
leagues can  appreciate,  through  a 
budget  resolution  dispositively  ending 
this  question.  But  it  is  now  being  sur- 
faced in  yet  another  way  in  addition  to 
the  many  resolutions  and  measures 
that  have  already  been  put  on  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be  brief.  I 
would  Just  like  to  point  out  that  our 
distinguished  friend  from  Michigan  in 
making  his  argument  made  a  very 
practical  and  timely  reference  to  the 
forthcoming  meeting  which  the  Presi- 
dent will  have  with  Mr.  Brezhnev;  that 
is,  if  Mr.  Brezhnev's  health  permits. 

Naturally,  I  do  not  mean  to  question 
the  gentleman's  motive,  but  I  believe 
that  his  amendment  defies  the  reality 
"of  dealing  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet's  record  of  breaking  agreements 
is  unmatched  in  modem  history.  Fur- 
ther, their  systematic  suppression  of 
peoples  within  the  U.S.S.R.  whose  reli- 
gious, political,  or  philosophical  views 
differ  with  the  party  line  is  well 
known.  The  Soviet  lesulers  that  Mr. 
Reagan  will  confront  do  not  deserve 
the  legislative  assistance  from  this 
Congress  which  this  particular  amend- 
ment would  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  question  of 
the  nuclear  arms  freeze  and  the  end  to 
the  total  arms  race.  While  this  is  a 
goal  that  all  nations  would  hope  to 
see,  we  must  logically  look  at  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  past  apparent 
threats  and  broken  promises. 

One  of  the  things  one  does  not  do  is 
throw  away  one's  cards  in  advance  of 
any  confrontation.  Rather  than  send- 
ing some  helpful  signal  that  would  for- 
tify the  President,  any  serious  consid- 
eration of  such  an  amendment  would 
tie   the    President's    hands.    I    would 


rather  see  a  signal  sending  the  Presi- 
dent to  confront  the  Soviets  with  as 
much  flexibility  as  any  American 
President  could  have,  and  then  we 
would  make  the  necessary  concessions. 
Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  said 
that  this  was  not  unilateral  disarma- 
ment. I  would  suggest  that  the  Soviets 
think  it  is. 

A  couple  of  years  ago  I  was  in  the 
Kremlin  with  a  group  of  Congressmen 
meeting  with  the  Presidium  of  the  Su- 
preme Soviet.  I  asked  them  how  they 
were  going  to  reciprocate  for  the  can- 
cellation by  President  Carter  of  the  B- 
1  bomber,  the  delay  of  the  MX  missile 
system,  and  several  other  systems  that 
the  gentleman  has  mentioned. 

Their  reply  was,  "We  do  not  believe 
in  unilateral  disarmament." 

So  I  would  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
that  at  least  the  Soviets  would  consid- 
er this  to  be  unilateral  disarmament, 
and  so  do  I. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  tell  the  House  of  a  little 
incident  I  experienced  some  years  ago. 
I  was  in  Moscow  discussing  a  number 
of  matters  with  members  of  the  Soviet 
Parliament.  We  went  through  that 
polite  period  in  the  conversation 
where  they  asked  me  my  district,  how 
long  I  had  served  in  the  Congress, 
where  Chicago  was.  and  a  few  things 
of  that  nature. 

Finally,  as  a  polite  person  should,  I 
turned  the  issue  around  and  I  politely 
said  to  the  Soviet,  "How  long  have  you 
served  in  your  Parliament?  What  com- 
mittee do  you  serve  on?"  And  then  fi- 
nally I  politely  said,  "What  area  do 
you  represent?" 

His  answer  was  Vladivostok,  at 
which  point  I  very  innocently  said, 
"How  many  people  do  you  represent?" 
There  was  a  little  huddle  of  advisers, 
and  the  answer  came  back,  "That  is  a 
military  secret." 

Now,  here  was  an  innocent  U.S.  Con- 
gressman who  could  not  get  a  decent 
answer  on  the  population  of  Vladivos- 
tok from  a  Soviet  Parliamentarian. 

What  is  the  President  of  the  United 
States  going  to  do  if  he  goes  in  with 
his  hands  tied  behind  his  back,  unable 
to  stand  tough  and  work  tough  with 
our  foremost  adversary?  I  think  we 
ought  to  recognize  these  facts. 

In  my  judgment,  the  best  way  to 
prevent  war  is  to  have  strong  and  con- 
sistent defense  and  foreign  policies.  As 
a  member  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee,  I  have  studied  the 
international  problems  facing  us  and 
believe  that  President  Reagan's  philos- 
ophy is  far  more  effective  in  dealing 
with  potentially  dangerous  situations 
than  the  concept  of  this  amendment. 


Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  observed  a 
little  while  ago  that  we  are  getting 
into  the  silly  season  now  with  respect 
to  the  budget  procedure,  and  this  is.  of 
course,  one  very  good  example  of  what 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  was 
talking  about. 

What  we  have  here  essentially  is  the 
nuclear  freeze  without  any  verification 
or  any  balance  or  duplication  or  equal- 
ity or  anything  of  that  kind.  The  pro- 
posal would  institute  a  complete,  total 
test  ban,  not  by  the  other  side  but  by 
the  United  States.  We  would  no  longer 
be  able  to  test  any  of  our  nuclear 
weapons.  We  would  no  longer  be  able 
to  produce  any  more.  We  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  deploy  any  more.  We 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  proceed 
with  the  development  of  an  MX  mis- 
sile, a  B-1  bomber,  a  Trident  subma- 
rine. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  would  under- 
mine the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  the  negotiations  which  are 
currently  going  on  in  Geneva  where,  if 
the  Soviets  do  not  withdraw  or  reduce 
their  SS-20's  focused  on  Western 
Europe,  we  propose  to  institute  the 
NATO  theater  nuclear  force,  consist- 
ing of  the  ground-launched  Cruise 
missile  and  the  Pershing-2  missile. 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  has 
already  supported  these  weapons  as 
vital  to  our  security  for  fiscal  1983, 
and  to  suggest  that  we  now  wipe  them 
out  at  this  point  is,  of  course,  totally 
irresponsible  and  ridiculous. 

D  1750 

It  goes  far  beyond  the  proposal  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy)  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  both  of 
whom  have  insisted  that  they  want  a 
verifiable  elimination  of  testing.  But 
how  do  you  verify  whether  the  Soviets 
have  stopped  testing?  Whether  the  So- 
viets have  stopped  producing?  Wheth- 
er the  Soviets  have  stopped  deploying? 

I  think  the  amendment  must  be  re- 
jected overwhelmingly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment also.  I  know  that  the  Conyers 
amendment  is  intended  to  mandate  a 
reduction  in  the  area  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment. However,  we  cannot  mandate  in 
a  budget  resolution  where  these  cuts 
are  to  occur  within  the  function.  De- 
spite the  gentleman's  intentions,  if 
adopted,  the  Conyers  amendment  for 
fiscal  year  1983  will  reduce  outlays  $8 
billion   below   the  committee   recom- 
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mendation.  and  that  means  that  there 
will  be  a  negative  4  percent  real 
growth  in  military  expenditures  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  not  even  keeping  up 
with  inflation. 

For  that  reason  alone.  I  think  we 
will  find  that  the  cut  would  have  to 
come  out  of  readiness,  personnel,  and 
the  muscle  of  the  military.  This 
amendment  should  be  defeated'. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words  not  because 
I  intend  to  speak  to  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  but  in- 
stead to  take  this  time  in  concert  with 
colleagues  who  care  very  much  about 
what  the  Latta  amendment  does  to 
housing.  Not  for  housing,  but  to  hous- 
ing. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  the  confu- 
sion in  the  House  over  this  issue  some 
time  needs  to  be  taken  tonight  before 
we  ultimately  vote  on  the  Latta 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  really  thought  that 
yesterday,  after  the  remarks  of  our 
majority  leader,  that  no  one  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be 
left  in  a  confused  state  about  the 
death  blow  that  the  Latta  substitute 
would  inflict  on  the  emergency  hous- 
ing bill.  I  did  not  think  anyone  would 
be  confused.  I  felt,  and  I  think  I  was 
Joined  by  others  who  helped  pass  the 
recent  emergency  housing  bill,  that 
surely  all  Members,  after  listening  to 
yesterday's  remarks,  must  know  that 
unless  that  emergency  housing  pro- 
gram is  passed,  and  the  Latta  substi- 
tute defeated,  most  of  the  homebuild- 
ers  will  be  destroyed  by  the  end  of  this 
building  season,  this  summer.  But. 
there  still  seems  to  be  some  confusion 
on  that  point. 

I  want  to  take  this  time  to  make 
clear  what  was  made  clear  yesterday, 
but  needs  to  be  made  clear  once 
again— a  vote  for  the  Latta  amend- 
ment is  a  vote  against  the  emergency 
housing  stimulation  program,  the  pro- 
gram that  this  house  authorized  and 
voted  by  better  than  a  2-to-l  margin 
only  2  weeks  ago.  The  Latta  substitute 
kills  the  housing  program— kills  it.  I 
think  this  point  was  ably  made  yester- 
day on  the  floor  of  the  House  by  the 
majority  leader,  as  well  as  in  a  letter 
written  by  the  National  Home  Build- 
ers Association  which  said  that  that  1 
million  member  Republican  oriented 
trade  association  feels  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Latta  amendment  would 
decimate  what  little  is  left  of  the 
American  housing  industry. 

Why?  Because  thcf  Latta  amendment 
does  not  allow  funds  already  approved 
in  the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priation to  be  spent  to  save  the  hous- 
ing industry. 


Yestel-day.  one  of  our  colleagues 
from  T*xas.  and  other  Latta  backers, 
tried  tot  fuzz  up  the  Issue  and  pretend 
the  funpls  for  housing  are  actually  in 
their  proposal.  Several  speakers  subse- 
quently shot  that  argument  down  and 
showed  what  a  bunch  of  baloney  that 
was. 

I  tho  ight  the  matter  was  settled. 
But  tO(  lay,  I  discovered  this  "poop 
sheet"  ifhich  I  hold  In  my  hand.  Un- 
fortunately, the  alleged  rebuttal  con- 
tinues Co  peddle  the  same  distortions 
of  fact  that  were  peddled  yesterday. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  attempt  to 
confuse  the  housing  issue  so  that 
Membeis  who  support  housing  will 
still  vole  for  Latta.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Membei  s  of  the  body  are  being  duped. 

This  )  o-called  fact  sheet  states  that 
the  Lat  a  amendment  provides  fiscal 
year  191  3  housing  credit  assistance  at 
a  level  almost  $18  billion  above  the 
Presidei  it's  budget.  What  they  neglect 
to  mention  is  that  this  number  is  de- 
rived fiom  a  baseline  estimate  that 
has  beei  discounted  by  nearly  every- 
one and  is  not  used  in  any  other 
budget  substitute  pending.  In  fact, 
this  nuEiber  is  nearly  $19  billion  below 
the  Jon  >s  budget  proposal,  and  it  rep- 
resents :  10  new  spending  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

The  second,  and  most  critical,  mis- 
statemefit  of  fact  is  in  regard  to  the 
emergency  housing  assistance  program 
which  has  been  overwhelmingly  en- 
dorsed By  the  Members  of  the  House. 
The  "fact"  sheet  suggests  that  the 
Latta  afiendment  provides  an  outlay 
allowance  for  a  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram fir  fiscal  year  1983  through 
1985.     J 

Let  ua  assume,  for  the  moment,  that 
this  statement  is  indeed  correct.  If  so. 
by  the  Admission  of  this  ?act  sheet,  it 
would  not  provide  one  nickle's  worth 
of  assisl|ance  for  this  fiscal  year  1982 
constru<)tion  season— the  most  crucial 
in  determining  which  of  the  remaining 
homebuilders  and  construction  work- 
ers will  survive  and  which  will  not.  But 
let  us,  for  the  moment,  sweep  aside 
this  major  flaw  and  examine  the  type 
of  assistance  that  would  be  offered 
under  the  Latta  amendment. 

Proponents  of  the  Latta  substitute 
argue  that  the  $1  billion  needed  annu- 
ally to  cbver  the  cost  of  the  emergency 
housing  program  may  be  provided 
through  function  370  which  incorpo- 
rates ti  te  GNMA  tandem  program. 
What  tl  en  are  Mr.  Latta  and  his  sup- 
porters trying  to  tell  us?  Are  they 
trying  t  >  tell  us  that  their  idea  of  an 
emergei^cy  housing  production  pro- 
gram Is  the  GNMA  tandem  program? 
Afterall,  that  is  where  they  are  saying 
the  money  is.  No,  they  are  not  saying 
that  because  the  GNMA  tandem  pro- 
gram is j  not  structured  to  provide  the 
necessary  stimulus  to  revitalize  and 
breathe  new  life  into  the  devastated 
housing  industry. 
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So  what  they  are  really  telling  us  is 
that  they  are  intending  to  cannibalize 
low  income^  multifamily  rental  hous- 
ing prograifis  to  cover  the  cost  of  the 
emergency  ,  housing  production  pro- 
gram. Simbly  stated,  proponents  of 
the  Latta  Substitute  are  dismantling 
programs  that  assist  low-income 
people  with  incomes  of  80  percent  of 
the  area  n^ian  income  or  lower  to 
provide  mortgage  assistance  to  middle- 
income  families  with  incomes  of 
$37,000.  BiA  clearly  this  is  neither  a 
fair  nor  equitable  way  in  which  to  ap- 
proach the  |irgent  crisis  in  the  housing 
industry.  I  jknow  that.  Supporters  of 
the  Latta  snbstltute  know  that.  So  let 
us  not  kid  ourselves  any  further. 

What  it  cbmes  down  to  is  this.  Who 
are  you  going  to  trust?  Mr.  Gramm? 
Mr.  LATTA?|-who  are  telling  us  that 
there  is  room  for  the  House-passed 
emergency  housing  production  pro- 
gram in  th|eir  budget  resolution  but 
who  voted  |  against  the  bill  when  it 
came  to  thei  floor  Just  weeks  ago? 

Are  we  toj  believe  Mr.  Latta  and  his 
supporters  iwho  assure  us  that  there 
are  funds  fivailable  for  the  housing 
production  stimulus  program  when  in 
fact,  the  biidget  aggregates  which  the 
Latta  substitute  would  provide  for 
1982  are  bejow  the  current  level  esti- 
mates of  1982  spending,  and  any 
spending  legislation  coming  to  the 
House  flooij,  including  the  conference 
report  on  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill,  would  thus  be  subject 
to  a  point  of  order  if  the  Latta  1982 
budget  were  adopted. 

And  given  the  gentlemen's  recent 
track  record  on  this  issue,  it  is  not  un- 
likely that  (hey  would  be  the  very  in- 
dividuals to  {raise  such  a  point  of  order. 

So,  I  ask  ^ou,  are  we  to  trust  these 
individuals  6r  the  1  million  homebuild- 
ers across  t:  lis  Nation— the  small  busi- 
nessmen who  are  the  cornerstone  of 
the  Americm  economy,  and  who  are 
strongly  opt>osed  to  the  Latta  substi- 
tute because  it  does  not  provide  the  as- 
sistance they  need  this  construction 
season? 

Well,  after  this  explanation,  no  one 
can  use  the  {excuse  that  they  voted  for 
Latta  because  they  did  not  know  what 
it  did  to  hoiising. 

You  are  forewarned.  The  Latta  sup- 
porters' raumbo-Jumbo.  sleight-of- 
hand  games  with  numbers  do  not  hold 
water.  I 

Mr.  ANTHONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCCiIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  A  rkansas. 

Mr.  ANTaONY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  c(  ileague  for  yielding. 

I  was  ba(k  in  the  cloak  room  and 
watching  television  and  I  saw  him. 
Yesterday  tn  the  floor  I  brought  this 
exact  point  up.  and  I  have  done  some 
studying  on  it  overnight.  I  would  like 
to  ask  a  coi  iple  of  questions,  if  I  may. 
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It  is  my  understanding  from  having 
reviewed  all  of  the  various  substitutes, 
that  the  Latta  substitute  is  below  the 
current  level  of  1982  spending  as  certi- 
fied by  CBO,  by  $7  billion  in  budget 
authority  and  $6  billion  in  outlays.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  understanding? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  that  is  absolutely  correct. 
What  that  means  is,  no  further  spend- 
ing—no further  spending  for  any  pro- 
gram—not the  pending  urgent  supple- 
mental or  any  other  programs  can  be 
approved.  It  would  be  a  subject  to  a 
point  of  order  by  any  single  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  make  two  points 
in  that  respect.  First  of  all.  both  the 
Home  Builders  Association  and  the 
Mortgage  Bankers  oppose  the  Latta 
substitute  and  support  the  committee 
resolution,  and  they  have  expressed  to 
me  their  disappointment  in  the  disin- 
genuous way  the  other  side  tried  to 
paper  over  the  fact  that  the  emergen- 
cy housing  program  could  not  be  ad- 
dressed in  the  Latta  substitute. 

I  posed  the  question  to  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  and  have  received  a 
letter  from  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin.  The  ques- 
tion is  very  simple.  It  does  not  get  into 
all  of  this  hocus-pocus  of  baselines  and 
carryovers.  The  question  is  very 
simple. 

If  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  that  contains  the  emergency  hous- 
ing funds.  $1  billion  worth,  were  to 
come  back  from  conference  to  this 
House  ready  to  be  enrolled  to  send  to 
the  President  for  his  signature,  and  if 
the  Latta  substitute  were  to  pass, 
could  that  emergency  housing  appro- 
priations be  enrolled  and  sent  to  the 
President? 

The  answer  was  no.  No  ifs.  ands. 
buts.  it  was  a  no.  The  only  way  the 
emergency  housing  bill  can  get  to  the 
President  if  the  Latta  substitute  were 
to  pass  is  to  say,  "We  do  not  believe  in 
the  budget.  Let  us  Just  waive  the 
budget.  Let  us  go  on  with  business  as 
usual."  and  the  Member  could  do  that. 
Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  AuCoiN)  for  yielding  and  wish  to 
again  compliment  him  on  his  efforts 
to  achieve  House  approval  of  the 
emergency  housing  stimulus  legisla- 
tion. He  has  worked  closely  on  this 
much-needed  measure  and  I  would 
simply  like  to  indicate  that  it  has 
indeed  been  a  pleasure  and  an  honor 
to  work  with  the  gentleman. 


I  would  also  like  to  thank  the  distin- 
guished Chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee  (Mr.  Jones)  for 
pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  Latta 
substitute  does  not  provide  for  the 
emergency  housing  stimulus  legisla- 
tion. It  is  in  fact  very  disturbing  to 
find  that  among  the  numerous  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Latta  substitute  is  the 
exclusion  of  the  $1  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  authority  needed  to 
implement  this  vital  program— that 
very  same  program  which  only  2  weeks 
ago  was  so  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  this  Chamber. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute not  only  fails  to  provide  for  the 
emergency  housing  stimulus  legisla- 
tion, but  the  Latta  substitute  provides 
for  the  highest  deficit  of  all  three  sub- 
stitutes—putting the  most  pressure  on 
interest  rates.  Both  the  Jones  and 
Aspin  substitutes  provide  the  neces- 
sary budget  authority  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  the  emergency  housing  stimu- 
lus program  at  the  same  time  that 
they  result  in  significantly  lower 
budget  deficits  than  the  Latta  substi- 
tute-both in  terms  of  fiscal  year  1983 
alone  and  in  terms  of  the  deficit  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  misinformation  being  circulated  in 
the  House  regarding  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  the  Latta  substitute 
provides  enough  authority  for  housing 
programs,  particularly  the  emergency 
stimulus  legislation.  Simply  stated,  the 
Latta  substitute  does  not  provide  the 
necessary  authority. 

Both  the  Jones  and  Aspin  substi- 
tutes specifically  provide  for  the  emer- 
gency housing  program  by  adding  $1 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  it  in 
function  920  (Allowances).  Both  of 
these  substitutes  in  fact  provide  for  a 
total  "employment  initiative"  of  $2  bil- 
lion, $1  billion  of  which  is  for  the 
emergency  housing  program. 

Not  only  does  the  Latta  substitute 
fail  to  include  the  necessary  $1  billion 
in  function  920,  the  Latta  substitute 
provides  for  a  negative  $300  million  in 
that  function— well  over  $3  billion  less 
than  the  Jones  and  Aspin  substitutes. 
Additionally,  the  Latta  substitute 
does  not  include  the  necessary  author- 
ity in  any  other  housing-related  func- 
tion, such  as  functions  370  (Commerce 
and  Housing  Credit).  450  (Community 
and  Regional  Development),  and  600 
(Income  Security).  In  all  three  of 
these  functions,  the  Latta  substitute 
falls  far  short  of  the  authority  provid- 
ed in  either  the  Jones  and  Aspin  sub- 
stitutes. I  seriously  question,  there- 
fore, how  the  necessary  authority  can 
be  squeezed  out  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  closely 
examine  the  numbers  in  each  substi- 
tute, which  are: 
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I  understand  that  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  pursued  this 
question  with  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  In  the  first  of  two  letters  from 
Dr.  Rivlin  to  Mr.  Latta.  she  indicates 
that  the  Latta  substitute  provides  $1 
billion  in  budget  authority  in  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985 
within  function  370;  however,  this  $1 
billion  is  for  the  GNMA  mortgage  pur- 
chase program— not  the  emergency 
stimulus.  The  final  blow  is  that  these 
funds  are  provided  in  fiscal  year 
1983— not  fiscal  year  1982  which  is 
necessary  if  the  emergency  program  is 
to  take  effect  in  time  for  this  sum- 
mer's building  season.  Specifically,  the 
letter  states  the  following: 

Congressional  Budget  OmcE, 

U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  24.  1982. 
Hon.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  Hovse  of  Repretentativet, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman:  Based  on  discussions 
with  your  staff,  we  have  become  aware  that 
our  fiscal  years  1983-1985  estimates  of  your 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
H.  Con.  Res.  345  should  have  included  au- 
thority for  an  additional  $1  billion  per  year 
in  mortgage  purchase  commitments  by  the 
Oovemment  National  Mortgage  Association 
(ONMA).  Net  of  premium  receipts,  such  au- 
thority would  add  $0.95  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority in  each  of  the  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985,  and  outlays  of  $0.05  billion  in 
1984  and  $0.25  billion  in  1985,  to  our  previ- 
ous estimate.  (There  is  no  outlay  change  for 
1983,)  These  increases  would  occur  in  both 
function  370  (Commerce  and  Housing 
Credit)  and  in  the  budget  totals.  A  revised 
tabulaton  of  our  estimate  is  attached,  show- 
ing deficits  of  $109.90  bUIion.  $85.15  billion, 
and  $57.40  billion  in  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985.  respectively. 

We  have  reviewed  the  assumptions  under- 
lying the  figures  for  function  370  included 
in  your  resolution  as,  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  function  includes  $1 
billion  in  budget  authority  In  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1983  through  1985.  and  outlays 
of  $0.05  billion  in  1984  and  $0.30  billion  in 
1985.  for  this  GNMA  program. 

We  are  providing  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Committee  Chairman  and  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director. 

Apparently,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  was  not  satisfied  with  the  first 
letter  so  there  is  a  second  letter  which 
specifically  addresses  the  question  of 
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whether  or  not  the  Latta  substitute 
provides  for  the  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gnun. 

In  short,  the  letter  from  Dr.  Rivlin 
states  that  the  Latta  substitute  does 
not  contain  a  provision  for  the  emer- 
gency housing  stimulus  and  therefore. 
In  order  to  make  such  a  provision 
would  require  that  $1  billion  in  budget 
authority  be  taken  from  other  pro- 
grams. 

Furthermore,  the  letter  acknowl- 
edges that  the  Latta  substitute  con- 
tains the  same  $200  million  outlay  al- 
lowance in  fiscal  years  1983  through 
1985  that  the  Jones  and  Aspin  substi- 
tutes provide,  but  there  is  no  budget 
authority  which  is  necessary  to  begin 
the  $1  billion  stimulus  housing  pro- 
gram. Including  only  the  outlay  allow- 
ance is  like  saying  you  can  pull  the 
cart  up  the  hill,  absent  the  horse, 
simply  because  you  have  the  cart.  You 
need  both  the  horse  (budget  author- 
ity) and  the  cart  (outlays). 

For  the  benefit  of  those  who  have 
not  yet  had  an  opportunity  to  read  the 
second  Dr.  Rivlin  letter,  the  letter 
reads  as  follows: 

CONGltXSSIONAL  BUDGET  OPTICE. 

U.S.  Congress 
Washington,  D.C.  May  ZS,  1S82. 
Hon.  Delbert  L.  Latta. 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman;  We  have  reviewed  the 
figures  for  function  920  Included  in  your 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
the  H.  Con.  Res.  345.  as  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record.  The  function  includes  an 
allowance  for  $0.2  billion  in  outlays  in  each 
of  the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985.  in  ad- 
dition to  the  allowances  for  management 
savings,  federal  pay.  and  employment  reduc- 
tions. A  S0.2  billion  per  year  outlay  allow- 
ance is  also  included  in  H.  Con.  Res.  345,  as 
reported,  which  is  associated  with  an  as- 
sumed $2  billion  employment  stimulus  sup- 
plemental for  1982.  Since,  as  we  understand 
it,  your  amendment  assumes  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1982,  that  assumption 
contains  no  specific  provision  for  this  em- 
ployment stimulus  program.  Accordingly,  an 
equivalent  amount  of  budget  authority 
would  have  to  be  assumed  from  other  fiscal 
year  1982  sources. 

Our  estimates  of  your  amendment  did  not 
include  this  outlay  allowance  in  function 
920.  A  revised  tabulation  of  our  estimate  is 
attached,  showing  deficiU  of  $110.10  billion. 
$85.35  billion,  and  $57.60  billion  in  fiscal 
years  1983  through  1985.  respectively. 

We  are  providing  a  copy  of  this  letter  to 
the  Conunittee  Chairman  and  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules. 
Sincerely, 

Alice  M.  Rivlin. 

Director. 

It  seems  clear,  therefore,  that  the 
Latta  substitute— despite  misleading 
information  to  the  contrary— does  not 
provide  the  necessary  budget  author- 
ity to  even  begin  the  emergency  hous- 
ing stimulus  legislation  this  year.  If  we 
are  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of  bank- 
ruptcies in  the  housing  industries,  pre- 
serve the  American  dream  of  home- 
ownership,  and  promote  economic  re- 


covery! then  the  Latta  substitute  must 
be  deflated. 

On  this  last  point,  let  me  again 
stress  that  this  emergency  program  is 
not  a  qudget-busting  bailout. 

Firsd  the  Jones  and  Aspin  substi- 
tutes which  provide  for  this  emergen- 
cy program  are  not  budget  busters.  In 
fact,  they  each  lead  to  lower  Federal 
budged  deficits  than  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. I^  is  the  Latta  substitute  that  is 
the  budget  buster.  It  is  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute that  puts  further  strain  on  in- 
terest rates.  And  It  is  the  Latta  substi- 
tute tiat  does  not  provide  for  the 
emerg(  ncy  housing  stimulus  program 
which  is  so  badly  needed  by  our  home 
buyers  home  sellers,  homebuilders. 
home  suppliers,  and  by  our  Nation's 
econon  ly. 

Second,  the  program  itself  is  not  a 
budget  buster.  Rather,  it  pays  for 
itself  through  the  tax  revenues  which 
are  returned  to  the  Federal  Treasury 
as  people  are  put  back  into  the  catego- 
ry of  "taxpayers"  instead  of  remaining 
in  the  bankruptcy  court  and  the  im- 
emplovment  lines  as  "tax  users."  Addi- 
tionally, the  entire  amount  of  the  as- 
is  repaid  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
to  50  percent  of  each  home's 
reciation)  when  each  home  is 
r  in  the  event  that  the  home  is 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  12 
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onservative  vote,  the  housing 
e  American  taxpayer  vote  is 
"no"  ot  the  Latta  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  XuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanin)ous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  6UILLEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  un- 
derstood we  were  debating  the  Con- 
yers  afiendment.  and  I  did  not  hear 
permisiion  to  speak  out  of  order. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  my  re- 
marks go  to  the  Latta  substitute,  and  I 
believe  that  is  pending  before  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
have  to  state  that  the  matter  that  is 
pendin;  is  the  Conyers  amendment, 
and  th  it  debate  should  be  germane  to 
the  Co  lyers  amendment. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  form  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoii  I)  for  5  additional  minutes? 

Mrs.  ImARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objectipn  is 
heard. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  t  J  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendtnent. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
leaguej  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  doNYERS),  who  attempts  to  em- 
brace the  principle  of  a  nuclear  freeze. 
I  wouli  like  to  begin  the  remarks  that 


I  would  li^e  to  make  on  the  floor  by 
pointing  ^ut  that  the  concept,  the 
notion,  tlie  principle  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  is  ni  >t  esoteric  and  it  is  not  polit- 
ical. It  is  a  very  real  proposition,  and  it 
aims  to  acl  lieve  a  halt  in  the  escalation 
in  our  arm  s  race. 

Mr.  Cha  rman.  we  are  at  an  incredi- 
ble crossroads.  The  time  to  act.  it 
seems  to  n  e.  is  now. 

D  1800 

A  number  of  my  colleagues  chal- 
lenge the  Conyers  amendment  on  the 
grounds  tiat  they  perceive  it  to  be 
unilateral  action.  It  is  to  this  point 
that  I  cho<  »se  to  make  my  following  re- 
marks: 

No.  1.  a  1-year  halt  in  this  madness 
is  not  a  grf  at  risk.  This  provides  us  an 
opportunitjy  to  start  down  the  road 
toward  a  nuclear  freeze. 

It  provid  es  a  platform  for  additional 
action  to  t  ike  place. 

Finally,  would  suggest  we  are  going 
far  beyonj  deterrence  at  this  very 
moment.  We  are  now  seeking  a  war- 
fighting  capability. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  in  this 
body  thatj  when  Mr.  McNamara  was 
Secretary  0f  Defense  he  defined  deter- 
rence. He  defined  it  as  when  a  nation 
achieves  aJ  level  of  nuclear  capability 
that  will  allow  them  to  destroy  30  per- 
cent of  another  nation's  population. 

If  my  colleagues  translate  that  into 
American  ierms,  that  is  over  60  million 
dead  humin  beings.  I  cannot  compre- 
hend that  level  of  megadeath.  And 
when  a  nation  develops  the  capacity  to 
destroy  TOlpercent  of  another  nation's 
economic  infrastructure  you  will  have, 
indeed,  acl^ieved  deterrence. 

At  that  lime,  that  was  roughly  400 
strategic  nuclear  weapons. 

We  now  have  10.000  strategic  weap- 
ons and  thousands  of  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  that  are  more  powerful  than 
the  bombs  we  dropped  on  Hiroshima 
and  Nagasaki.  We  are  going  far 
beyond  deterrence.  Mr.  Chairman:  we 
are  now  tajlking  about  war-fighting  ca- 
pability. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  my  colleagues 
can  make  a  cogent  argument  on  this 
floor  thad  in  some  way  because  we 
adopt  the  Conyers  amendment  that 
the  Sovleu  Union  would  risk  ultimate 
devastating  destruction,  rendering 
them  incapable  of  evolving  as  a  civil- 
ized society  in  modern  times  simply 
because  w9  strike  $21  billion  in  budget 
authority,  {attempting  to  embrace  the 
principle  of  the  nuclear  freeze. 

To  go  beyond  that.  I  would  like  to 
repeat  a  story  that  I  gave  on  the  floor 
of  Congress,  a  story  offered  to  our  ad 
hoc  committee  on  the  full  implication 
of  the  military  budget  by  Dr.  Geiger. 
who  is  th^  executive  director  of  the 
Physiciansi  for  Social  Responsibility. 

The  storjy  that  he  told  was  in  order 
to  understand  the  nuclear  arms  race 
between  the  United  SUtes  and   the 
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Soviet  Union,  paint  a  picture  in  your 
mind's  eye  of  two  men  standing  in  a 
locked,  closed,  airtight  room,  standing 
throat  high  in  gasoline,  one  man  with 
10  matches  and  the  other  man  with  7 
matches,  and  they  both  are  in  that 
room,  arguing  over  whether  they  have 
to  expsuid  to  15  matches  before  they 
can  establish  the  basis  upon  which 
they  will  reduce  down  to  zero  matches. 
The  point  of  that  is  that  if  we  are 
truly  interested  in  eradicating  the  in- 
sanity of  nuclear  weapons  then  it 
defies  logic  to  expand  in  order  to 
reduce.  Yet  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
believe  in  this  madness. 

But  to  go  beyond  that,  to  the  second 
argument  with  respect  to  the  unilater- 
al nature  of  this  amendment,  I  would 
make  the  assertion  that  we  caimot 
build  these  dangerous  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons. 
Let  us  look  at  them  in  categories. 
First,  to  those  weapons  that  we 
would  define  as  crisis  destabilizing 
weapons,  the  Pershing  missile  II,  the 
Trident  II,  and  the  MX  missile. 

I  mentioned  the  other  day  that  the 
Pershing  II  is  a  crisis  destabilizing 
weapon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
Lintis)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Dixlums 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  The  Pershing  mis- 
sile II  Is  a  crisis  destabilizing  weapon 
that  does  not  deserve  to  be  produced 
and  deployed,  for  to  deploy  this 
weapon  means  that  we  deploy  a 
weapon  4  minutes  from  the  Soviet 
Union  allowing  this  weapon  to  strike 
into  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  remem- 
ber that  we  were  prepared  to  go  to  war 
in  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  when  mis- 
siles were   placed   that  close   to   the 
■  United  States. 

What  makes  us  believe  that  placing 
this  weapon  that  close  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  not  produce  problems? 

First  of  all,  to  deploy  the  Pershing  II 
you  deploy  it  on  a  mobile  platform.  It 
is  vulnerable,  but  it  is  simultaneously 
dangerous. 

The  fact  that  it  is  4  minutes  from 
the  Soviet  Union  makes  it  dangerous 
from  their  perspective.  The  fact  that 
it  is  vulnerable  to  attack  makes  it  de- 
stabilizing t>ecause  it  invites  the  Sovi- 
ets to  challenge  this  missile  because  it 
is  dangerous  to  them  and  they  know 
that  they  can.  But  because  it  is. 
indeed,  vulnerable,  it  is  a  crisis  destabi- 
lizing missile. 

The  Trident  II  is  a  crisis  destabiliz- 
ing weapon.  It  is  a  time  urgent,  hard 
target,  accurate  weapon.  It  becomes  a 
first  strike  nuclear  weapon  inviting  an 
invitation  to  a  first  strike  because  the 
Soviet  Union  is  now  looking  at  a  terri- 
bly powerful  warhead. 

The  MX  missile  warhead  is  a  terri- 
bly powerful  weapon.  The  entire  argu- 


ment for  the  MX  missile  was  that  our 
stationary  ICBM's  were  vulnerable  to 
Soviet  attack,  they  could  not  survive; 
therefore,  we  must  put  them  in  some 
kind  of  mobile  mode.  But  we  have  not 
found  a  rationale,  sane,  intelligent 
basing  mode,  so  why  do  we  want  to  go 
forward  with  the  warhead,  perhaps 
the  most  powerful  warhead  known  to 
humankind? 

You  do  not  put  a  powerful,  more  ac- 
curate, time  urgent  warhead,  accurate 
missile  in  the  groimd  in  order  to  re- 
ceive a  hit.  You  put  it  in  the  ground  to 
use  it.  which  means  we  are  talking 
about  counterforce  capabilities  which 
makes  this  weapon  crisis  destabilizing. 

It  is  dangerous  and  it  seems  to  me 
we  should  not  build  it. 

Second,  there  are  a  number  of  weap- 
ons that  now  shatter  the  capacity  to 
verify.  All  of  us  here  in  talking  about 
strategic  arms  limitation  have  always 
raised  the  question  of  verifiability.  But 
I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider 
that  we  are  achieving  a  level  of  nucle- 
ar technology  that  goes  beyond  our  ca- 
pacity to  verify. 

Once  we  develop  a  nuclear  weapon 
that  we  cannot  verify,  by  definition, 
we  have  gone  t>eyond  the  confines  of 
asms  control.  How  can  we  control  a 
sea-launched  and  a  ground-launched 
cruise  missile  that  can  be  placed  any- 
where, a  fishing  trawler,  or  whatever? 

Once  you  develop  technology  that 
cannot  be  verified,  then  you  destroy 
the  entire  capacity  to  engage  in  arms 
control. 

Finally,  there  are  some  weapons 
that  are  Just  useless,  unnecessary 
weapons.  The  B-1  bomber  can  only  be 
useful  to  us  for  1  or  2  years.  Why 
spend  what  some  define  as  a  $20  bil- 
lion weapon  system,  and  some  a  $40 
billion  weapons  system  that  you  can 
only  use  for  2  years,  and  then  in  1990 
you  convert  this  very  sophisticated  B- 
1  bomber  into  a  cruise  missile  launch- 
er, and  you  can  put  it  on  a  747  if  you 
want  to.  or  an  L-1011  or  a  DC-10.  any 
wide-bodied  plane,  and  certainly  it 
does  not  cost  $200  million  to  $400  mil- 
lion a  plane  to  carry  those  cruise  mis- 
siles. 

This  is  absurd.  So  we  do  not  need  to 
build  that  weapon.  And  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Let  me  Just  give  my  colleagues  a  few 
figures.  Between  now  and  the  mid- 
1990's  do  my  colleagues  understand 
that  we  are  talking  about  developing 
37.500  nuclear  weapons,  37.500  be- 
tween now  and  the  mid- 1 990 's? 

In  the  next  10  years  we  are  going  to 
build  18,500. 

Let  me  give  some  examples.  We  will 
build  4,348  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. 5.060  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles.  384  sea-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles. 1.728  Trident  Is.  1.180  enhanced 
radiation  warheads,  euphemistically 
referred  to  as  the  neutron  bomb,  163 
Pershing  lis,  3.000  nuclear  gravity 
bombs,  and  it  goes  on  and  on,  and  on 


between    now    and    the    mid-1990's, 
37.500  warheads. 

a  1810 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  every  advocate  of  the 
freeze  has  got  to  know  in  his  mind,  in 
his  heart,  in  his  spirit,  and  in  his  guts 
that  now  is  the  time  to  end  this  mad- 
ness. We  have  to  back  away  from  the 
brink  of  nuclear  disaster.  This  is  not 
esoteric.  This  is  not  a  political  consid- 
eration. These  are  real  issues  that 
have  to  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  rhetori- 
cally  

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMS)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man  

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  can 
conclude  in  this  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  object,  but 
let  us  not  go  on  all  night,  if  the  gentle- 
man please. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  would  Just  say  to 
my  colleagues  that  we  are  talking 
about  life  and  death  here,  and  I  would 
never  limit  the  gentleman's  opportuni- 
ty to  walk  into  this  well  and  express 
his  views. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  ask  rhetori- 
cally if  this  is  not  the  time,  when  is 
the  time?  And  if  it  is  not  now.  it  may 
very  well  be  too  late. 

I  would  conclude  by  pointing  out. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  a  movement  is 
evolving  in  this  country  calling  for  the 
eradication  of  nuclear  weapons  for  sev- 
eral reasons:  First,  tens  of  thousands 
of  human  beings  have  demonstrated  in 
every  city  in  Europe  against  this  mad- 
ness. American  people  are  beginning 
to  imderstand  and  raise  questions 
why;  and  second,  the  American  people 
are  beginning  U>  understand  the  in- 
credible nature  of  this  escalating  mili- 
tary budget.  And.  finally.  I  think  we 
are  frightening  the  American  people 
with  rather  bizarre  and  arrogant  state- 
ments about  exploding  or  triggering  a 
nuclear  device  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
in  the  middle  of  a  diplomatic  crisis,  or 
not  withdrawing  from  a  military 
option  in  Cuba  or  in  El  Salvador,  or 
other  places  in  the  world.  American 
people  are  beginning  to  be  frightened 
by  the  whole  notion  of  war. 

And.  finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
point  this  out:  By  these  actions,  con- 
tinuing to  expand  the  level  of  our  nu- 
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clear  capability,  bringing  us  closer  to 
the  brink  of  nuclear  disaster,  is  indeed 
killing  our  children— killing  our  chil- 
dren. Studies  are  being  done  that 
point  out  that  the  majority  of  children 
in  America— not  in  some  foreign  coun- 
try, but  in  this  country,  your  constitu- 
ents and  mine— believe  that  they  will 
not  achieve  adulthood,  that  they  will 
die  in  .a  nuclear  holocaust,  they  will 
die  in  a  nuclear  exchange.  And  I  would 
suggest  to  you  that  a  society  that  is 
killing  its  children  is  a  society  that  is 
on  its  way  to  dying,  because  when  you 
kill  the  hopes  and  the  dreams  and  the 
aspirations  of  children,  you  are 
making  them  ambulatory  corpes.  We 
are  killing  our  own  children.  This  is 
madness. 

This  amendment  simply  says  to  our 
children:  We  understand  this  danger, 
and  we  are  prepared  to  stop  it.  Let  us 
|i  I  turn  back  from  the  brink  of  disaster. 

We  do  not  need  all  of  these  weapons. 
Deterrence  is  deterrence  is  deterrence. 
The  Soviet  Union  is  not  throwing  mis- 
siles at  us  now  because  they  know  we 
can  respond.  We  are  not  throwing  mis- 
siles at  them  because  we  know  they 
will  respond.  In  this  atmosphere,  let 
us  talk  about  negotiating.  We  do  not 
need  to  move  forward  with  37,500 
more  weapons.  Some  of  them  will  be 
beyond  verifiability,  and  then  where 
wiU  we  be?  Talking  political  ideas?  Es- 
oteric discussions? 

These  are  realities,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
embrace  the  notion  that  my  colleague 
brings  before  this  body.  This  is  not 
unilateral  action.  There  is  no  risk 
here.  I  do  not  believe  anyone  can  accu- 
rately or  adequately  argue  on  this 
floor  than  a  1  year  stop  in  this  mad- 
ness will  in  some  way  endanger  Amer- 
ica from  some  significant  strike  from 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  do  not  believe  it. 
and  I  join  in  my  colleague  in  ending 
this  madness. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  again  performed,  I 
think,  an  important  service.  His 
knowledge  and  his  service  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  across  the 
years,  in  addition  to  the  extremely  im- 
portant hearings  that  he  has  conduct- 
ed that  are  now  in  the  process  of  being 
published  in  book  form  I  think  speak 
to  the  validity  and  the  credentials 
which  allow  him  to  take  10  or  15  min- 
utes to  speak  about  this  question.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  again,  as  I  have 
done  frequently  on  this  floor.  I  am 
particularly  concerned  that  this  buga- 
boo of  unilateralness  be  excised  from 
the  minds  of  every  Member. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  speak  quite 
frankly.  I  had  not  intended  to  say  this, 
but  I  am  going  to  say  this  now.  If 
there  is  any  Member  who  has  support- 
ed the  resolution  that  tracks  a  freeze 
proposal,  I  think  that  it  is  incumbent 


upon  them  to  put  some  substance, 
modest  substance,  in  their  commit- 
ment! and  their  meetings  and  their 
discui  sions  and  their  public  utterances 
behin  d  this  budget  proposal. 

Th»  is  not  dispositive.  The  chairman 
of  thi  Budget  Committee  has  pointed 
out  t^at  this  amendment  cannot  man- 
date Anything,  because  the  budget  sets 
parar  leters.  It  could  be  interchanged, 
subst  tuted,  removed.  It  only  takes  on 
serloi  s  form  when  it  comes  out  of  au- 
thorU  ing  and  appropriating  processes. 

Tht  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Del- 
LUMS]  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Conyers  and  by 
linanl  mous  consent,  Mr.  Deixums  was 
allowid  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minules.) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  This  amendment 
can  tike  on  substance  only  when  it 
comet  out  of  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
proprating  processes.  It  has  no  life 
other  than  that.  This  is  a  suggestion. 

So  or  anyone,  particularly  on  the 
Poreii  n  Affairs  Committee,  as  one  of 
my  cc  [leagues  earlier  posited  that  this 
would  bind  the  President  in  his  negoti- 
ations, is  the  height  of  unintelligence 
with  -eference  to  what  this  measure 
would  do. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  >ack  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opp  osition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
simplj  states  that  the  United  States  is 
willini ;  to  unilaterally  freeze  our  nu- 
clear forces  at  a  time  when  it  would  be 
absolutely  dangerous  for  us.  It  is  at  a 
time  when  the  President  is  attempting 
to  nei  otiate  arms  reductions  both  on 
strate  ric  nuclear  weapons  and  on  thea- 
ter ni  clear  weapons.  It  would  remove 
any  it  centive  for  the  Soviet  Union  to 
come  ;o  the  bargaining  table  and  talk, 
knowiig  that  we  are  committed  to  a 
unilat  ;ral  freeze.  And  I  would  think  it 
would  be  rather  dangerous.  As  the 
autho-  of  a  resolution  having  148  co- 
sponsdrs  calling  for  a  sensible  freeze, 
one  tl  at  is  verifiable  and  one  that  re- 
quires parity.  I  would  strongly  suggest 
that  ue  do  not  support  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  g€  ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  -om  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  am  delighted  to 
find  o  le  of  the  cosponsors  of  a  freeze 
amenoment  on  the  floor,  because  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  him  that 
the  reason  that  we  did  not  include  ver- 
ifiability, sir,  is  that  there  is  no  need 
to  reiterate  those  particulars  in  a 
budget  amendment.  This  does  .not  re- 
quire I  verifiability,  as  does  the 
Kenn^dy-Hatfield,  or  the  other  pro- 
that  are  on  this  side  of  the 
body.  JThat  is  why  it  is  not  in  there.  If 
I  wrofle  it  in.  what  difference  would  it 
make^  This  is  the  budget  we  are  debat- 
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ing,  I  wil  say  to  my  colleague,  not  the 
Armed  Forces  authorization  bill. 

Mr.  CLRNEY.  I  fully  appreciate 
that.  And,  as  such,  it  is  a  statement.  It 
is  a  statement  for  our  willingness  to 
unilaterally  freeze,  not  to  further  con- 
duct research,  not  to  further  conduct 
developm  ent  of  nuclear  weapons.  At  a 
time  whe  i  our  President  is  going  to  sit 
down  at  the  negotiating  table,  that 
would  be  wrong.  It  would  be  giving  our 
President  the  disadvantage  of  going  to 
that  negotiating  table  with  one  hand 
tied  behiid  his  back.  I  suggest  that 
that  would  clearly  tell  the  Soviet 
Union  thi  it  they  do  not  have  to  negoti- 
ate in  got  d  faith  because  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  already 
stated  ttkt  they  are  not  willing  to 
stand  up  m  the  Soviets  if  they  contin- 
ue to  biild  their  nuclear  weapon 
arsenal. 

Mr.  COfTSTERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genth  man  yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  CA  INEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fron^  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  appreciate  the 
gentlemait's  courtesy. 

May  I  iolnt  out  to  the  gentleman— 
and  maybe  his  deep  commitment  to 
the  freeze  proposal,  which  I  admire,  is 
blinding  Mm  from  understanding  this 
fact— that  a  budget  amendment  as  I 
have  protiosed  does  not  bind  the  Presi- 
dent of  trie  United  States. 

To  pass  this  on  to  a  budget  proposal 
in  no  way  commits  the  President.  The 
gentlemao  is  assuming,  of  course,  that 
the  SenatJe  will  have  passed  it.  which 
they  hav4  not.  The  gentleman  is-  as- 
suming tiat  in  conference  it  will  be 
added,  which  I  hope  that  it  will.  But 
the  President  cannot  go  to  a  summit 
conference  and  say  in  the  budget  reso- 
lution of  Il983  the  majority  of  Mem- 
bers, including  those  who  support  a 
freeze  prpposition  and  who  number 
almost  100  in  this  body,  have  now  tied 
one  hand  behind  their  backs.  The 
President  I  is  no  more  committed  on 
this  amenoment  than  he  is  on  the  gen- 
tleman's simendment  pending  action  in 
the  Poreiin  Affairs  Committee. 

So  I  wi^h  the  gentleman  would  quit 
suggesting  that  this  is  any  more  uni- 
lateral than  the  one  upon  which  the 
gentlemaii  has  attached  his  name. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  think  my  coUeague 
has  me  imxed  up  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  am  the  sponsor 
of  a  resoli|tion  calling  for  a  freeze  with 
parity.  I  am  not  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachu^tts.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
trying  to  make.  At  this  present  time, 
the  gentlonan's  amendment  calls  for  a 
reduction  of  $8  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  It  wi  >uld  eliminate  funds  for  test- 
ing, elimiiate  funds  for  the  develop- 
ment of  rew  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
livery sysl  ems.  Is  that  not  correct? 
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Mr.  CONYERS.  That  is  precisely 
correct. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  think  by  doing  pre- 
cisely that  you  are  taking  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  who  is 
trying  to  go  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
negotiate  in  good  faith— you  are 
taking  him  and  tying  one  hand  behind 
his  back  because  the  Soviets  would 
have  just  won  their  most  important 
negotiating  points.  We  as  a  Congress 
by  supporting  your  amendment  state 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  continue  to 
fund  the  development  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  fund  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  regardless  whether  the 
Soviet  Union  shows  good  faith  or  not. 
Mr.  CONYERS.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  how  many  and  what  majority 
of  the  American  people  have  put  their 
approvsLl  behind  the  proposition  that  I 
presimie  the  gentleman  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  and 
myself  have  put  forward  in  this  97th 
Congress? 

Does  the  gentleman  happen  to  rec- 
ognize that  for  maybe  one  of  the  few 
times  in  the  gentleman's  career. 

Mr.  CARNEY.  I  happen  to  recognize 
that  we  as  a  Congress  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  go  forward  to  protect  the  de- 
mocracy that  we  so  cherish  and  love, 
and  to  protect  the  peace  that  we  so 
cherish  and  love,  and  we  do  not  go 
ahead  and  do  that  by  polls.  That 
would  be  irresponsible.  We  have  to 
make  decisions  based  on  what  we 
think  is  right  for  the  protection  of  our 
cherished  democracy.  That  is  precisely 
why  I  am  asking  people  not  to  support 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  stiike  the  requisite  niunber  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  part  of  the  madness 
.  that  is  the  nuclear  arms  race  is  that 
anybody  might  fear  this  amendment. 
It  is  an  invitation  to  sanity.  Surely  we 
can  afford  1  year.  Surely  we  can  afford 
one  step. 

Let  us  look  just  briefly  at  what  this 
amendment  would  leave  us  with. 

I  do  not  think  we  dwell  enough  on 
what  our  nuclear  arsenal  is  today. 

We  presently  have  over  25.000  nucle- 
ar warheads.  Approximately  10.000  of 
those  warheads  are  strategic  war- 
heads: 500  of  those  10.000  warheads 
delivered  to  the  Soviet  Union  could  lit- 
erally destroy  that  nation  and  its 
people— destroy  it— 500  of  the  10.000 
weapons  we  now  have. 

Those  10,000  nuclear  warheads,  the 
strategic  warheads,  can  be  set  off  at 
the  touch  of  a  button. 

The  Soviet  Union  can,  of  course,  do 
the  same  to  us.  It  has  similar  capacity. 
We  have  1.052  Minutemen  II  and  III 
missiles,  many  of  them  with  3  hydro- 
gen bombs,  for  a  total  of  roughly  2.100 
large  capacity  nuclear  warheads, 
which  can  reach  the  Soviet  Union  in 


30  minutes  from  the  touch  of  that 
button. 

Again,  one-fourth  of  those  can  de- 
stroy completely  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  have  the  submarine-launched 
missiles,  many  thousands— the  B-52 
again,  with  thousands  of  potential 
bombs.  We  are  developing  the  Cruise 
missile  today.  This  arsenal  could  de- 
stroy the  world,  the  Soviet  Union,  any- 
body, everyone.  It  could  exterminate 
humanity,  as  could  the  Soviet  Union's 
arsenal. 

Our  entire  species  is  on  the  verge  of 
extinction  ancl  we  will  take  all  other 
animals  and  probably  plants  with  us. 
Surely  with  this  capacity  to  destroy 
the  world  now,  ready  at  the  touch  of 
one  button,  we  can  afford  1  year,  we 
can  afford  one  step. 

How  many  times  on  this  floor  have  I 
heard  that  it  is  a  bargaining  chip,  that 
we  must  not  weaken  the  President's 
hand. 

The  MIRV  was  a  bargaining  chip 
but  it  never,  never  got  taken  back.  It 
was  put  on  our  missiles.  MIRV  was  a 
bargaining  chip.  The  B-1,  the  cruise 
missile,  the  Trident  were  bargaining 
chips  and  all  added  to  our  nuclear  mis- 
sile system. 

Certainly.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can  in 
the  sake  of  just  simply  perhaps  saving 
our  lives,  and  saving  the  lives  of  our 
children,  perhaps  saving  us  from  ex- 
tinction, take  this  one  simple  step  with 
the  idea  that  we  will  still  have  this  nu- 
clear arsenal  now  ready  to  go  at  the 
touch  of  a  button. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  on  his  statement, 
and  I  would  like  to  point  out  that  our 
nuclear  arsenal  is  far  more  balanced 
and  reliable  and  accurate  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  point  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  has  made  earlier 
today. 

We  have  understood  the  triad  strate- 
gy roughly  one-third  of  our  warheads 
on  submarines,  virtually  invulnerable, 
one-third  in  the  air  in  our  bombers 
and  the  other  third  in  the  ground  in 
our  ICBM's.  The  Soviet  Union,  howev- 
er, has  most  of  their  nuclear  eggs  in 
one  basket,  so  to  speak,  on  the  ground. 
One-third  of  those  are  targeted  on 
China. 

So  when  we  say  freeze,  first  of  all, 
this  is  not  mandatory  in  a  budget  reso- 
lution, it  is  certainly  not  unilateral. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
constitutionally  has  no  authority  to 
alter  the  defense  projections  of  the 
Congress  without  the  Congress  ap- 
proval. 

This  would  be  merely  the  first  step 
in  an  extremely  long  series  that  would 
indicate  to  the  President  that  he  could 
go  ahead,  otherwise,  he  will  meet  at  a 
summit  with  anybody  in  the  Soviet 
Union    that    checks,    knowing    that 


under  our  procedure,  unlike  Mr. 
Brezhnev,  he  cannot  unilaterally 
reduce  nuclear  weaponry  in  America. 

LECISLATIVZ  SCHEDDLX 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  address 
the  House  and  that  I  may  speak  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  purpose  of  doing 
this  is  to  share  with  the  Members 
what  our  plans  are. 

I  think  Members  need  to  understand 
that  we  intend  to  stay  in  session  to- 
night until  midnight.  I  am  going  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  a  little  later 
that  we  may  come  in  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning  and  we  will  stay  tomor- 
row as  long  as  necessary,  and  if  it  is 
necessary  we  will  stay  Friday  and  Sat- 
urday and.  God  forbid,  if  necessary. 
Sunday. 

We  do  not  intend  to  adjourn  and  I 
think  Members  on  both  sides  agree 
with  this  objective.  I  have  discussed  it 
with  my  Republican  colleagues  and 
they  are  as  devoted  to  this  conclusion 
as  we  are. 

We  do  not  intend  for  the  House  to 
adjourn  for  a  Memorial  Day  recess 
until  we  have  disposed  of  the  matter. 
We  intend  to  finish  it. 

So  as  we  go  along  I  would  think 
Members  might  bear  this  in  mind  and 
understand  that  this  is  the  firm  inten- 
tion of  the  leadership  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  my  majority  leader,  is  there 
any  intention  on  the  part  of  the  man- 
ager of  the  legislation  to  limit  time  on 
any  amendments? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Why  do  we  not  put  a 
time  limit  on  the  amendments? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There  is 
no  intention  to  limit  time  at  this  par- 
ticular point. 

The  manager  of  the  bill  wUl  see  how 
the  debate  goes,  and  if  it  looks  like  we 
cannot  finish  at  a  reasonable  hour,  in 
my  capacity  as  manager  of  the  bill  I 
will  attempt  to  limit  time  at  that 
point. 

In  discussing  the  remaining  amend- 
ments, I  think  most  of  the  debate  can 
be  held  to  reasonable  lengths.  We  can 
get  out  of  here  tomorrow  if  Members 
will  adhere  to  that  understanding.  If  it 
looks  like  there  is  some  sort  of  filibus- 
ter going  on,  the  manager  will  propose 
to  limit  time. 
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Chairman,  will 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Miasissippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  do  not  question 
the  leadership. 

This  resolution  was  supposed  to 
have  been  agreed  .with  on  the  other 
side  by  May  15. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Why  is  there  so 
much  rush  now.  If  the  resolution  has 
not  passed  we  will  have  to  ask  for  a 
rule  to  bring  up  appropriations  bills,  a 
right  given  to  the  committee  under 
the  basic  rules.  We  cannot  enroll 
them,  we  could  lay  them  on  the 
Speakers  desk  which  we  do  not  Intend 
to  do.  Now  it  is  weeks  overdue,  since 
May  15.  since  our  friends  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  are  not  in  agree- 
ment, since  they  are  not  even  meeting. 
The  Senators  are  going  to  take  off 
next  week,  there  Is  nothing  we  can  ac- 
complish. I  have  a  message  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  they 
can  pay  their  bills  for  several  weeks. 
What  is  the  reason  for  punishing  us 
like  this  when  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  it  when  we  get  through? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  may 
make  a  perfectly  good  argument  for 
our  not  having  to  pass  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  this  week,  but  I 
think  the  things  that  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  has  said  provide  all 
the  more  reason  why  we  must  give  a 
clear  and  convincing  demonstration 
that  we  as  Members  of  the  people's 
house  are  determined  to  conduct  the 
people's  business  and  to  get  it  done. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  are  conducting 
the  people's  business,  it  seems  this  res- 
olution cannot  get  any  further,  when 
our  colleagues  on  the  Senate  are  quit- 
ting for  next  week,  there  is  no  way  to 
get  to  conference.  There  is  no  way  to 
do  anything  about  it  except  keep  the 
House  Members  here  through  the 
recess. 

We  are  making  a  good  case  to 
change  the  budget  resolution  and 
make  it  go  back  to  the  provisions  of 
the  act  which  is  badly  needed. 

a  1830 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  But  this  is  not  the 
way  to  do  anything.  I  guess  it  is  still  in 
order  to  have  a  preferential  motion  to 
strike  the  enacting  clause. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  it  is. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  not  asked  for 
such  recognition,  but  I  think  it  is  still 
in  order  and  if  such  a  motion  were 
made  it  would  not  be  improper  if  we 
are  thinking  about  our  colleagues. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Well,  I  recognize  the 
strong  feelings  of  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi. 

I  think  most  Members  realize,  how- 
ever, that  we  do  have  a  responsibility 
to  push  forward  and  demonstrate  to 
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the  Ai»erican  public  and  to  the  mar- 
kets and  to  everybody  who  is  con- 
cerned, that  we  are  going  to  finish  this 
task.  T^he  best  way  we  can  do  that,  I 
believei  is  push  forward  to  completion. 
Now.]  that  may  come  tomorrow  if  we 
are  dilkent  and  if  we  spend  our  time 
attendtig  to  business,  rather  than 
talking:  about  the  process. 

I  really  believe  that  it  meets  the  ap- 
proval land,  indeed,  the  applause  of 
most  Members  to  be  firm  and  to  be  as- 
sertive and  for  us  in  the  House  to  set  a 
goal  and  to  determine  that  we  are 
going  to  finish  this  business  this  week 
before  we  go  off  on  the  Memorial  Day 
recess. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  and  leader,  whom  I  admire 
and  I  fespect  his  position,  and  good- 
ness k^ows,  I  think  the  last  2  or  3 
years  otr  Committee  on  Appropriation 
has  defionstrated  that.  Our  commit- 
tee hasi  met  in  the  past  all  night  long 
several  times  because  someone  else 
would  not  meet  their  deadline. 
Mr.   WRIGHT.   No  question   about 

that.     I      

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say,  we  have 
put  on  a  demonstration  here.  I  think 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  explained  it  very  well.  We  have 
been  playing  on  numbers.  The  num- 
bers ar«  estimates.  They  are  based  on 
assumed  facts  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  The  facts  on  which  it  is 
based  cl|ianged.  it  is  an  educated  guess. 
It  changes  from  week  to  week. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  ask  the  gentleman 
again  if  he  will  not  reconsider  this  sort 
of  a  m(jve  to  keep  us  over  the  week- 
end.      I 

Mr.  sAVAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strlle  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  might  mention, 
with  ni)  offense.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  if  is  important  that  we  all  go 
home.  II  think  it  would  be  pleasant  if 
we  coulti  all  go  home  in  time  for  Me- 
morial t>ay.  but  I  think  that  there  is 
something  far  more  important  even 
than  chjcken  in  the  grass  and  that  is 
that  th^  better  way  to  memorialize 
those  wflio  have  given  their  lives  for 
our  gre4t  Nation  would  be  to  pass  this 
amendittent,  because  it  is  an  amend- 
ment that  would  help  turn  the  world 
away  fiom  war  and  on  a  course  to 
peace.    I 

I  thiiik  that  whatever  amount  of 
time  it  irould  take  for  us  here  to  hear 
the  voices  of  the  people  of  this  Nation, 
we  must  take  that  time  and  those  who 
rest  will  be  best  rewarded  in  that  way. 
I  thiik  we  are  not  hearing  the 
people  0f  the  world.  I  think  that  we 
talking  more  about  world  pol- 
the  needs  of  the  world's 
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Januam,  friendly  nations.  They,  too. 


some  NATO  nations  last 


are  amassiiig  by  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands in  djemonstrations  pleading  for 
peace,  pleading  specifically  for  an  end 
to  this  nuclear  proliferation. 

Someho4  I  think  that  even  my 
Democratic  colleagues  must  recognize 
that  we  Democrats  need  to  come  up 
with  some  identification  of  ourselves 
and  that  it  no  longer  is  enough  to  just 
"me  too"  the  Reafean  madness,  that  it 
is  necessary  for  us  to  do  much  more 
than  just  sky,  'me  too.  but  just  a  little 
bit  less"  or  to  say.  "me  too.  but  just  a 
little  bit  m6re." 

We  need]  to  establish  a  clear  differ- 
ence so  that  the  American  people  will 
have  a  choice  in  November.  Some 
party  must  stand  clearly  for  peace— let 
it  be  us.       I 

I  think  tfiat  support  of  this  resolu- 
tion by  we  Democrats  would  move  us 
in  that  direction. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  To  my  concerned  and 
courageous-  colleague  from  Detroit. 
Mich..  I  would  be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CONpTERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  in  an  incredi- 
ble position  in  American  history.  The 
American  people  by  a  71 -percent  poll- 
ing, higher  I  in  some  areas,  have  asked 
that  in  our^  wisdom  we  fashion  an  in- 
strumentality to  stop  producing  nucle- 
ar technology;  not  to  decrease  our 
stockpile,  ^ich  some  of  the  proposals 
now  pending  would  do,  and  here  in 
this  most  :  modest  amendment,  one 
member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee characterized  the  discussion  of 
this  amendment  as  "the  silly  season." 

Two  out  if  three  Americans  in  your 
asked  that  we  do  some- 
it.  We  have  100  Members 
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iguished  majority  leader, 
,  I  have  worked  and  fought 
on  any  nuiAber  of  issues,  has  not  sug- 
gested that'  we  stay  here,  as  if  some- 
how it  is  our  fault  that  this  discussion 
and  debate  only  started  several  days 
ago.  Somehow  we  have  to  work  around 
the  clock?  Why? 

What  haUe  we  done  wrong?  What  is 
our  sin?  Wkat  omission  have  we  done 
that  we  cai^ot  enjoy  a  national  holi- 
day that  w«  ourselves  created,  but  we 
will  work  till  midnight  tonight  and  we 
will  not  suspend  the  time  tmless  a  fili- 
buster starts. 

Well,  the  [chairman  of  this  commit- 
tee has  alretidy  cut  me  off,  undemocra- 
tically  and  unfairly,  and  they  are 
trying  to  sliop  the  discussion,  ever  so 
discreetly,  on  whether  we  should  stop 
nuclear  testing. 

I  get  the  I  idea  why  it  happens  that 
on  this  amehdment  we  want  to  suggest 
it.  I  happen  to  understand  why  none 
of  the  cosponsors  of  the  resolution  for 
the  freeze,  70  Members,  30  pages  in 
the  CoHGRXssiONAL  RECORD— look  at 
March  30— knd  yet  I  am  in  the  well 
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and  everybody  is  saying,  "Please  don't 
ask  for  a  record  vote.  Please  don't  test 
the  will  of  the  Congress.  We  just  want 
to  talk  about  it.  Let's  just  pass  a  sense 
of  Congress  resolution  and  let  it  go  at 
that.  We  don't  really  want  to  stop  nu- 
clear development  and  testing." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsui  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Savage 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  would  be  delighted. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  So  here  we  are,  at  a 
very  simple  moment  of  truth,  because 
I  am  going  to  call  for  a  record  vote.  I 
am  sorry,  I  am  not  doing  this  to  be 
presumptuous  or  embarrassing  or  to 
prove  that  I  am  further  out  than  you. 
but  I  am  doing  it  to  put  on  record  once 
and  for  all  in  1982  in  May  where  the 
Members  of  Congress  stand  and  you 
can  try  to  pretend  that  this  is  unilater- 
al all  you  want.  Your  constituents  can 
read.  Your  constituents  can  know 
from  a  high  school  reading  that  the 
President  cannot  unilaterally  invoke  a 
freeze  and  it  has  to  be  constitutionally 
mandated. 

Your  constituents  know  that  a 
budget  amendment  has  no  binding  au- 
thority, it  has  been  said  a  hundred 
times  during  the  debate,  if  you  do  not 
know  it;  so  all  I  ask  you  to  do  is  search 
your  conscience  and  if  you  are  for  nu- 
clear technology,  that  is  yoiu-  right.  I 
fully  respect  it;  but  if  you  happen  to 
be  with  the  majority  of  people  on  the 
plant  Earth  that  we  have  examined 
and  polled  and  the  majority  of  the 
American  people,  if  you  happen  to 
think  this  is  correct,  and  I  will  say  to 
the  chairman  that  the  figures  of  a 
minus  4  percent  as  a  result  of  this 
budget  are  incorrect.  I  say  to  the 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
■  homa  (Mr.  Jones).  I  got  the  figures, 
plus  4  percent  from  the  gentleman's 
own  committee  and  I  verified  them 
since  the  gentleman  made  that  mis- 
statement. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  cannot  yield.  I  do 
not  have  the  time.  sir. 

So.  I  would  urge  that  Members 
search  their  conscience,  and  if  they 
supported  a  free  amendment,  then 
vote  for  this  one.  If  they  have  not.  and 
they  do  not  want  it.  vote  against  it. 
That  is  what  we  are  all  here  for. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  checked  again 
with  the  House  Budget  Committee 
staff.  The  Conyers  amendment  would 
have  a  minus  4  percent  real  growth  in 
defense  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983. 


Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  would  be  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
checked  again  with  the  gentleman's 
committee  after  he  made  that  first 
misstatement,  and  the  Jones,  as 
amended  by  Conyers,  budget  author- 
ity is  plus  3  percent  outlay,  plus  8  per- 
cent. Now,  if  we  cannot  settle  the  dif- 
ference like  reasonable  men,  I  resent 
the  fact  that  the  gentleman  keeps  mis- 
quoting his  own  committee  figures. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
budget  authority  in  the  committee  res- 
olution is  242.85  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Under  the  Conyers  amendment, 
222.45,  and  in  fiscal  year  1982,  budget 
authority  was  215.85.  Minus  4  percent 
real  growth. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Let  me  just  conclude, 
Mr.  Chairman,  by  saying  that  I  hope 
the  leadership  of  my  party  does  not 
weary  and  will  not  be  stampeded,  be- 
cause rushing  last  year  got  us  the 
Reagan  budget,  and  look  at  the  plight 
of  America  today. 

Let  us  take  as  much  time  and  give  as 
much  patience  as  is  needed  to  put  this 
country  on  the  right  course,  in  the  di- 
rection people  want,  in  the  direction 
of  jobs,  justice,  and  peace. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  take  this  time 
to  make  certain  that  I  understand  ex- 
actly what  it  was  that  the  majority 
leader  was  suggesting  esu-lier.  If  I  un- 
derstand him  correctly,  all  he  was 
saying  is  that  it  was  the  judgment  of 
the  leadership  that  we  ought  to  com- 
plete our  action  before  we  leave  for 
this  weekend,  which  would  mean  that 
we  would  be  in  session  quite  late  to- 
night and  in  session  at  least  Friday  as 
well,  and  whatever  it  took  until  we  fin- 
ished. 

I  must  say  I,  for  one,  do  not  mind 
staying  here  until  midnight  or  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  because  I  find 
the  debate  so  scintillating,  I  just 
cannot  bear  the  thought  of  going 
home. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  think  the 
majority  leader  is  correct,  and  I  do 
think  we  need  to  finish  this  before  we 
leave  for  the  Memorial  Day  weekend. 

I  want  to  again  ask  the  leadership, 
or  ask  the  majority  lesuler,  if  it  is  the 
plan  of  the  leadership  to  finish  this 
resolution  before  we  adjourn  for  the 
weekend. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  yes,  that  is  the  plan.  It  has  been 
all  along,  and  still  is. 

What  I  said  a  moment  ago.  let  me 
make  abundantly  clear,  has  nothing  at 
all  to  do  with  this  current  amendment 
presently  pending.  By  no  means  did  I 
intend  for  my  comments  to  disparage 
the  importance  of  the  amendment 
that  is  pending  before  us  right  now.  I 


certainly   hope  that  nobody  miscon- 
strued it  in  that  fashion. 

What  I  was  saying  was  simply  this: 
That  we  should  be  prepared  to  stay 
until  midnight  tonight,  and  I  expect  to 
ask  unanimous  consent  at  the  proper 
time  that  when  we  adjourn  tonight, 
we  adjourn  to  come  in  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  Let  me  add  that  we 
should  be  prepared  to  stay  quite  late 
tomorrow  night. 

Be  it  possible  that  we  should  finish 
by  tomorrow  night,  so  much  the 
better,  because  that  would  allow  all  of 
us  to  keep  our  plans.  But  if  it  were  im- 
possible for  us  to  conclude  the  work  on 
this  important  budget  resolution  by 
tomorrow  night,  I  think  we  would  be 
very  wrong  if  we  were  to  leave  on  a 
weekend  with  the  budget  dangling  and 
the  public's  business  unattended.  I 
think  the  public  is  entitled  to  know 
what  the  House  has  done.  At  least  the 
Senate  has  acted,  and  I  believe  it  is  up 
to  us  now  to  act. 

That  is  our  plan:  To  be  here  until  we 
finish  it  this  weekend,  and  let  us  hope 
that  it  be  tomorrow  night.  If  there  is 
cooperation  on  both  sides,  we  can  do 
that.  We  have  disposed  of  some  10  or 
11  of  the  amendments.  We  need  to 
move  ahead  without  dawdling. 

I  am  not  suggesting  any  gag  rule  on 
anybody.  I  am  asking  for  cooperation 
on  both  sides,  and  I  think  it  is  to  ev- 
eryone's benefit  that  we  all  work  with 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  agree  with  the  majori- 
ty leader.  I  think  it  is  essential  that  we 
finish. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  the  majority  leader  say 
that.  He  went  so  far  as  to  say  we 
might  stay  through  Memorial  Day.  I 
hope  he  did  not  mean  that. 

Our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  are 
going  home  and  will  be  gone  a  week. 
There  is  no  way  to  go  to  conference  on 
anything.  I  was  notified,  as  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  yes- 
terday afternoon  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  that  by  transferring 
funds  from  Internal  Revenue  Service 
for  a  brief  period,  they  could  keep 
paying  Government  checks  for  a 
matter  of  several  weeks.  I  believe  they 
said  for  a  reasonable  time. 

That  being  true,  and  since  this  bill  is 
way  late,  it  was  supposed  to  be  agreed 
upon  by  May  15,  as  Members  know,  an 
agreement  we  need  to  reach  with  the 
Senate,  and  we  not  only  have  not 
agreed  over  here,  but  I  think  anybody 
that  has  been  watching  for  the  last 
several  days,  the  committee  has  not 
agreed  with  itself.  I  have  not  agreed 
with  most  of  it.  I  think  I  am  like  my 
colleague,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  it  so 
we  can  go  to  conference. 
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I  hope  we  can  get  through.  But  I 
think.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  went  a  little 
far,  because  we  cannot  do  anything 
with  the  Senate  when  we  get  through. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  my  dear 
friend.  I  hope  I  was  not  subject  to  mis- 
understanding a  moment  ago.  Certain- 
ly It  was  not  my  intention  that  we 
should  be  here  on  Memorial  Day.  I 
hope  that  will  not  be  necessary.  I 
think  there  exists  among  Members  of 
the  House  on  both  sides  enough  inge- 
nuity and  enough  dedication  to  stay 
and  get  it  done,  so'we  will  not  have  to 
be  here  on  Memorial  Day. 

But  it  is  the  plan  of  the  leadership 
to  continue  until  we  finish  and  not 
leave  for  the  weekend  before  we  have 
finished. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBETy.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
question  of  the  majority  leader.  I 
agree  completely  with  what  the  major- 
ity leader  has  said. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Peyser  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Obey  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  agree  completely 
with  the  majority  leader  that  we  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  for  8  a.m.,  if 
that  is  the  plan,  so  we  can  try  to  figure 
right  now  as  to  what  the  morning 
schedule  is  going  to  be,  because  some 
of  u^  do  have  breakfast  plans  set  up 
which  we  will  have  to  cancel.  I  am  glad 
to  cancel  them. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  request  must  be  made  in  the 
House.  It  cannot  be  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  My 
intention  was  to  express  that  and  to 
state  that  at  the  proper  time,  that 
would  be  my  purpose. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  outset,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan,  Mr.  Conyers.  for  offering 
the  amendment  which  he  has  and  for 
having  the  perseverance  and  the  forti- 
tude to  offer  what  indeed  is  probably 
the  most  important  subject  matter 
that  we  can  possibly  be  discussing 
today. 

I  want  to  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  at  this  point,  too, 
in  his  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee.  The  rules  under 
which  we  are  operating  are  in  my 
Judgment  the  fairest  rules  that  we 
have  had  on  a  budget  resolution  in  the 
6  years  that  I  have  been  here. 

In  the  course  of  the  3  days  of 
debate.  I  have  not  noticed  any  frivo- 
lous amendments  or  any  frivolous  dis- 


cussioii  or  people  wasting  time  or  en- 
gaging in  delaying  tactics. 
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I  thiiik  that  something  is  dangerous- 
ly wroig  with  the  suggestion  that  the 
timetable  is  going  to  be  speeded  up  be- 
cause some  people  do  not  like  the 
amount  of  time  that  the  congressional 
delibemtive  process  takes.  I  should  tell 
you,  AA-.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues, 
that  df/er  the  course  of  the  last  5 
monthi  my  constituents  have  l>een 
wondering  what  I  and  the  rest  of  us 
have  been  doing  here,  because  they 
have  keen  watching  television  and 
they  h^ve  been  listening  to  the  radio 
and  th^y  have  been  reading  the  news- 
papers^  and  they  know  that  we  have 
been  cot  of  it.  The  rank  and  file  mem- 
bership of  this  House,  indeed  all  the 
Memb€jrs  with  the  exception  of  a 
select  few  who  are  on  the  Budget 
Committee  and  in  the  top  leadership, 
and  pat-t  of  the  Gang  of  17.  have  had 
little  legislative  business  to  perform. 
Certainly  we  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  tits  process. 

Now,  (finally  comes  our  day.  Now  the 
House  has  to  act,  and  now  because  we 
are  in  the  third  day  of  discussion  on 
some  60  amendments,  all  of  a  sudden 
it  is  taking  too  long.  What  kind  of 
awful  a|ttitude  is  that?  Is  that  the  way 
to  safekuard  the  prerogatives  of  this 
deliberative  body,  this  people's  House. 
as  the  leader  has  Just  called  it?  I  am 
willing  ko  stay  here  as  late  as  anybody 
wants.  I  am  willing  to  get  here  as  early 
as  anybody  wants,  but  I  am  going  to 
be  extremely  unhappy,  and  I  sUspect 
my  constituents  will  be,  and  yours  will, 
too,  after  55  or  60  amendments  having 
been  cleared  by  the  Rules  Committee 
they  are  suddenly  given  the  bum's 
rush  mien  we  get  past  amendment 
numbes  20. 

I  cani  see  it  coming  right  now,  and 
this  Nsmber,  for  one.  is  going  to 
scream  hike  bloody  hell  if  there  is  an 
effort  made  to  cut  off  debate  and  dis- 
cussion] 

As  ta  the  gentleman's  amendment 
before  fs.  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  same 
as  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution.  In  the 
gentleman's  judgment  it  may  be.  I  do 
not  thi^  my  constituents  will  consid- 
er our  vote  on  it  as  being  the  same  as 
the  voti  on  the  freeze  resolution.  That 
is  reall^  for  each  Member  to  make  a 
judgmeht  on.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, there  is  no  more  important 
subject  I  for  us  to  be  discussing  than 
the  suWival  of  humanity.  That  is 
really  Mfhat  his  resolution  addresses. 

Whatj  his  resolution  says  is  that  the 
nucleari  arms  race  is  driving  us  all 
toward  destruction.  Let  us  do  some- 
thing at>out  it  even  if  all  we  are  doing 
is  saying  "stop." 

Maybe  because  of  our  action  some 
govern]  lents  will  take  notice  and  stop, 
and  so  I  am  going  to  support  it  and 
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vote  foi  it,  and  do  it  enthusiastically.  I    tors  across 


do  not 


:are  how  anybody  wants  to  in-    have  an  opportunity  to  mobilize  the 


terpret  it.  lAs  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it 
is  a  good  opportunity  to  cast  a  vote 
against  th^  rush  toward  nuclear  self- 
destructioA. 

Mr.  M/RKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  st  -ike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  opposition 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  intention  is  to 
speak  very  briefly  and  succinctly.  I 
want  to  niake  it  very  clear  that  this 
resolution  before  this  body  is  not— is 
not,  I  repeat  emphatically— is  not  the 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  which  has 
been  supported  across  this  country  by 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement.  It  is  not 
the  nuclear  freeze  petition  resolution 
that  was  introduced  by  Representa- 
tives BiNCftAM,  CowTE,  and  myself.  It  is 
not  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that 
Senators  Hattielo  and  Kennedy  have 
introduced,  over  on  the  Senate  side. 

The  reaion  is  that  our  resolution 
calls  for  a  mutual,  verifiable,  bilateral 
nuclear  fieeze- both  countries,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

For  than  reason,  I  do  not  support 
and  will  nit  support  this  amendment, 
as  well  int^tioned  as  it  may  be,  and  as 
good  a  discussion  that  it  has  sparked 
to  this  poii^t. 

The  Poi-eign  Affairs  Committee, 
within  thej  next  2  weeks,  is  reporting 
out  a  nuclear  freeze  resolution  that 
will  come  before  this  body  for  a  full 
and  fair  Rebate  on  that  subject.  I 
would  hope  that  this  premature  dis- 
cussion would  not  in  any  way  confuse 
this  pending  amendment,  with  the  nu- 
clear fre^  resolution  movement 
spreading  across  this  country. 

Mr.  DEUjUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAT  KEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  ( :alifomia. 

Mr.  DEL  jUMS.  First  of  all,  the  gen- 
tleman used  the  term  "premature."  I 
would  like  to  inquire,  what  is  prema- 
ture in  thr  context  of  the  growth  of 
the  nucleai  arms  race? 

Second,  1  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
gentleman  told  me  the  distinction, 
what  the  gentleman  perceives  as  the 
bottom  linf  or  the  effect  of  his  sense 
of  the  Corigress  resolution  as  against 
the  proposition  before  the  body  that 
the  gentler  tan  from  Michigan  has  pro- 
posed? 

What  I  am  essentially  asking  is, 
what  is  pn  mature,  and  No.  2.  what  is 
the  gentler  lan's  resolution  going  to  do 
that  is  in  s  ime  way  superior  or  better 
or  more  pDgressive  or  more  liberal  or 
more  strategic  than  the  proposition 
the  gentleman  is  bringing  up  at  this 
moment? 

Mr.  MAI^KEY.  I  would  hope  that 
the  gentlef[ian  from  Michigan  would 
withdraw  His  amendment  so  that  we 
may  be  ab^  to  mobilize  the  full  spec- 
tnmi  of  the  freeze  movement— the 
Catholic  bishops,  the  lawyers  and  doc- 
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this  country.   We   would 


political  dynamics  of  the  freeze  move- 
ment to  lobby  this  body  before  we 
vote.  That  is  not  a  vote  on  this  budget. 
We  were  going  to  begin  discussing  this, 
to  bring  all  those  interested  parties  to 
this  process,  to  have  all  their  voices 
heard.  I  believe  that  if  we  do  it  in  an 
orderly  fashion  in  the  next  month  or 
so  we  will  be  able  to  send  a  message 
with  President  Reagan  to  Europe.  But 
we  must  have  a  positive  vote  on  that 
subject. 

I  am  very  much  afraid  that  people 
are  going  to  vote  no  on  this  budget 
amendment  because  they  are  going  to 
feel  it  is  unilateral,  not  verifiable, 
dealing  with  all  nuclear  systems,  the 
Trident  submarine  as  well  as  Trident 
II  missiles,  as  though  they  are  the 
same.  This  debate  should  be  conduct- 
ed in  an  orderly  fashion. 

I  would  only  hope  at  the  point  at 
which  we  would  discuss  this  subject, 
that  it  is  understood  by  all  the  Mem- 
bers here  that  that  is  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  reduction  resolution  before 
us.  This  pending  amendment  is  not 
the  one  supported  by  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
yielding. 

I  thank  we  ought  to  take  into  consid- 
eration suggestions  that  were  made  a 
couple  of  months  ago  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States  when  he  suggest- 
ed to  Mr.  Brezhnev  of  the  Soviet 
Union  arms  reduction,  knowingly  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
accept  his  proposal.  He  in  turn  got  a 
response  from  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Mr.  Brezhnev,  absolutely  knowingly 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  that 
the  United  States  would  not  accept 
'  that  suggestion. 

What  is  happening  here  is  that 
during  the  last  2  or  3  months,  we  have 
seen  a  movement  on  the  part  of  this 
country  and  President  Reagan,  along 
with  Mr.  Brezhnev  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
do  anything  here  today,  although  I 
agree  with  many  of  the  things  that 
have  been  stated,  to  tie  the  hands  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States 
during  a  period  so  critical  when  he 
takes  on  arms  production  talks  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Let  me  suggest  this,  if  I  may:  The 
problem,  at  least  in  my  opinion,  is  not 
to  do  it  here  today,  but  on  the  appro- 
priations bill,  when  it  comes  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House,  targeting  strategic 
weapons,  as  I  intend  to  do  when  the 
Armed  Services  bill  comes  before  the 
House.  If  we  are  going  to  bunch  all  of 
the  weapons  into  one  subject  and  on 
amendment,  it  is  not  going  to  win  on 
the  floor  of  this  House,  so  if  we  are 
going  to  be  effective  I  think  we  have 
got  to  be  a  little  more 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Markey 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
very  delighted  that  the  gentleman  has 
been  drawn  into  the  debate  so  that  we 
can  honestly  discuss  whatever  differ- 
ences we  have.  I  do  not  think  any 
Member  in  this  body  confused  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman's,  which 
I  cosponsored,  with  an  amendment  to 
the  budget,  which  I  cosponsored. 
Today  here,  the  gentleman  says  that 
he  was  hoping  that  I  would  withdraw 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  And  would  the  gen- 
tleman describe  the  purpose  that 
would  be  accomplished  if  I  did  so,  be- 
cause I  am  willing  to  cooperate  with 
the  gentleman.  I  mean,  I  am  anxious 
for  us  to  accomplish  to  the  American 
people,  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
hundreds  of  Members  who  have 
spoken  to  this  question.  Millions  of 
Americans  are  waiting  to  see  what  the 
House  is  going  to  do.  Tell  me  how  I 
would  advance  our  mutual  concern  by 
withdrawing  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Because  I  am  afraid 
that  with  an  overwhelming  defeat  of 
this  particular  amendment  it  will  send 
a  wrong  signal  to  a  group  out  there 
who  are  still  working  toward  the  spe- 
cial session  on  nuclear  disarmament  in 
New  York  City.  Those  are  the  grass- 
roots groups.  We  have  a  nuclear  freeze 
resolution  around  which  they  are  all 
rallying.  The  political  miracle  of  1982 
is  that  we  have  been  able  to  drive 
President  Reagan  to  the  negotiating 
table  with  President  Brezhnev.  People 
would  have  said  that  was  impossible  in 
February.  Our  goal  is  to  take  our 
strongest  possible  resolution  and  go  on 
from  there.  Prom  the  general  to  the 
specific.  In  this  particular  instance  we 
have  got  it  backwards. 

D  1900 

Mr.  CONYERS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Would  he  and  his  cosponsors  of  his 
resolution— if  they  supported  mine, 
would  it  then  pass? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  No,  it  would  not. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Then  that  would  be 
a  clear  signal  to  the  American  people 
precisely  what  the  posture  of  the 
House  of  Respresentatives  is,  which  is 
the  point  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, is  it  not? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  Again.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  the  problem  is  we  have 
not  yet  had  the  weighing  in  of  all  of 
these  constituent  groups  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  We  will  have  on 
the  resolution. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Markey)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wolfe  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Markey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  want  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, and  with  his  opposition  to 
the  amendment  before  us. 

It  is  with  difficulty  that  I  must 
oppose  this  amendment  because  I  so 
respect  the  author  of  this  amendment, 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers).  I  believe 
that  Indeed  he  intends  his  amendment 
to  be  perfectly  consistent  with  the  bi- 
lateral freeze  initiative;  however,  I  be- 
lieve the  actual  language  of  the 
amendment  might  be  misunderstood. 

I  happen  to  be,  as  the  gentleman 
well  iuiows,  cosponsor  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  prize  resolution  and  a  consist- 
ent opponent  of  such  weapons  systems 
as  the  MX  missile,  and  the  B-1 
t>omber,  for  all  of  the  reasons  elucidat- 
ed by  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
and  others  in  the  debate  today. 

I  think  what  is  t>efore  us  really  is  a 
tactical  question. 

My  concern  is  that  we  not  take  an 
initiative  that  could  be  misperceived, 
whatever  the  intentions  might  be,  and 
that  would  play  into  the  lands  of 
those  who  seek  to  undermine  the  ex- 
traordinary bipartisan  mobilization 
that  has  occurred  all  across  this  coun- 
try in  support  of  a  bilateral  freeze  on 
all  nuclear  weaponry.  For  this  reason  I 
would  hope  that  we  could  postpone 
the  debate  on  this  specific  question 
that  is  currently  before  us  until  we 
have  had  an  opiiortimity  to  act  upon 
the  freeze  resolution  that  will  be 
before  the  Congress  in  a  short  period. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  our  fear  is  the  headlines  tomor- 
row will  read  "Freeze  Amendment  De- 
feated In  Congress." 

"Nuclear  Arms  Amendment  Defeat- 
ed." 

"Freeze  Amendment  Of  Representa- 
tive Conyers  Of  Michigan  Voted 
Down." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  going  to  be  the 
case  on  the  nuclear  freeze  resolution. 
We  have  a  head  of  steam  going.  We 
have  a  tremendous  movement  out 
there.  And  that  is  our  goal,  to  bring 
that  movement  and  resolution  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield  briefly? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  First  of  all,  any  time 
those  of  us  who  advocate  these  kinds 
of  ideas  find  ourselves  in  different  po- 
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sitions  on  the  floor,  that  is  extremely 
painful.  Obviously  it  is  painful  to  the 
gentleman  and  it  is  certainly  painful 
tome. 

But  I  would  simply  suggest  to  my 
friend  that  he  has  been  in  this  Con- 
gress for  now  three  terms  and  he 
knows  that  we  have  to  start  the  debate 
somewhere.  So  my  friend's  amend- 
ment started  the  debate. 

I  think  that  one  can  make  an  intelli- 
gent argument  that  says  if  that  is  the 
posture,  if  that  is  the  headlines  in  the 
newspaper  tomorrow,  that  would  not 
stifle  the  freeze  movement:  that  would 
build  the  freeze  movement  because 
the  gentleman  and  I  both  know  that 
there  are  not  enough  votes  in  this 
Congress  as  it  is  presently  constituted, 
in  an  election  year,  to  pass  a  nuclear 
freeze  initiative. 

What  we  need  is  the  American 
people  standing  up  and  expressing 
their  point  of  view.  So  I  think  one  can 
argue  Just  as  powerfully  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  on  the  other  side  that 
If  you  vote  it  down  you  have  the 
American  people  building  a  powerful 
political  movement  because  they  know 
how  expedient  this  body  tends  to  be. 

Mr.  MARKEY.  No  one  has  greater 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Dellums)  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
than  I  do.  We  just  disagree  on  the  per- 
ception the  effect  of  this  vote  will 
leave. 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  appreciate  that. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  May  I  ask  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts  whether  or 
not.  if  I  withdraw  this  amendment,  it 
will  be  perceived  by  all  of  our  support- 
ers as  a  massive  defeat  in  the  House  of 
Representatives? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  do  not  think  that 
will  be  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
MMUcrr)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  McKinney 
and  by  unanimous  consent  Mr. 
Markey  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  MARKEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  I  would  say  to  my 
cochairman  of  the  New  England 
Energy  Caucus,  and  as  one  of  the  sign- 
ers and  pushers  for  the  freeze,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman. 

What  disturbs  me  here  is  that  we  are 
endangering  a  national  movement  on  a 
bill,  and  Lord  knows  one  that  is  going 
to  go. 

It  does  not  make  any  difference 
whether  it  is  Latta,  Jones,  or  Aspin,  or 
what  it  is:  it  is  still  going  to  have  the 
same  conferees  in  the  other  body,  the 
same  conferees  in  the  House,  and  the 
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same  dej  Is  struck,  and  the  same  every- 
thing ela ;. 

To  hav  e  a  vote,  and  I  would  hope  my 
good  friend  from  Michigan  would  not 
ask  for  o  ne.  that  would  endanger  what 
we  have  been  doing  in  little  towns 
across  [i^onnecticut,  Massachusetts, 
and  the  whole  country,  I  think  is  a  ter- 
rible thi^g  to  do. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman  has 
had  to  st  y. 

Mr.  MJ^KEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on ' 
the  amei  idment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  to 
the  amei  idment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute o  fered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahon  a  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  qjestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeareq  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

CpNYERS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
I  recorded  vote, 
recoi  ded  vote  was  ordered. 

v)te  was  taken  by  electronic 

and  there  were— ayes  28,  noes 

answered  "present"  5,  not  voting 
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for.    with    Mrs.    Boggs 


and 
votes 


Mr. 

from 


RAHALL 
"no"    to 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
■    On  this  vote: 

Mrs.    Chisholm 
against. 

Mr.    AuCOIN 
changed    their 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  seek  recogni- 
tion to  offer  his  perfecting  amend- 
ment to  one  of  the  other  pending 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute? 

If  not,  does  any  other  Member  seek 
recognition  for  that  purpose? 

AMENDMKItT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  WYLIE  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  WYUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendinent  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire,  is  the  amendment 
provided  for  under  the  rule? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  It 
is  to  the  Latta  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendinent  offered  by  Mr.  Wylie  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta: 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  the  recom- 
mended level  of  Federal  revenues  for  the 
1983  fiscal  year)  strike  out 
■•$665,900,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$680,900,000,000"  and  on  page  ,  line 
increase  the  amount  by  which  revenues 
should  be  increased  by  $15,000,000,000. 

Page  .  line  .  (relating  to  total  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983)  strike 
out  "$805,200,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$768,600,000,000". 

Page  .  line  .  (relating  to  total  budget 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983)  strike  out 
"$767,500,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$752,250,000,000", 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983)  strike  out 
"$101,600,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$71,350,000,000". 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 050)  strike  out  "$253,850,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$225,050,000,000". 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 050)  strike  out  "$213,250,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$205,800,000,000". 

Page  ,  line  .  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 900)  strike  out  "$112,800,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$105,000,000,000". 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 900)  strike  out  "$112,800,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$105,000,000,000". 

Page  .  line  ,  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways         and         Means)         strike         out 


"$20,900,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$35,900,000,000  (of  which  at  least 
$15,000,000,000  shaU  be  generated  through 
increased  user  fees  and  luxury  and  excise 
taxes)". 

Page  .  line  .  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance) strike  out  "$20,900,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$35,900,000,000  (of 
which  at  least  $15,000,000,000  shall  be  gen- 
erated through  increased  user  fees  and 
luxury  and  excise  taxes)". 

Mr.  WYLIE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  just  wanted  to  say  to  those  Mem- 
bers who  are  interested  that  I  was  sup- 
posed to  be  offering  the  next  amend- 
ment, after  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan's amendment  was  disposed  of  to 
function  150.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  was  to  provide  an  increase 
of  about  $300  million  in  aid  to  Israel 
and  Egypt.  For  a  variety  of  reasons, 
however,  which  I  will  not  go  into  at 
this  time.  I  have  decided  it  would  be 
the  ijetter  part  of  wisdom  not  to  offer 
it  after  all.  So  I  just  wanted  to  let 
those  who  have  expressed  an  interest 
in  the  amendment  know  that  I  will  not 
be  offering  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  know  that  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  helps  or  hurts  my  cause. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a 
point  of  clarification? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Does  the 
gentleman's  amendment  go  to  the 
Latta  substitute? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  it  does. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
heard  a  lot  of  debate  on  defense 
spending  and  it  is  a  budget  item  of 
major  concern  and  it  should  be  debat- 
ed very  thoroughly  which  it  has.  I 
have  an  amendment  which  I  hope  will 
have  some  appeal.  I  do  not  offer  my 
amendment  lightly  but,  because  of  the 
rather  extensive  debate  on  the  defense 
item  already,  I  do  not  intend  to  take  a 
lot  of  time. 

My  amendment  would  reduce  the 
level  of  defense  spending  in  the  Latta 
substitute  by  $7.5  billion.  It  would  also 
provide  for  an  increase  of  $15  billion 
over  fiscal  year  1982. 

I  repeat  that. 

Whereas,  my  amendment  would 
reduce  the  Latta  amendment  by  $7.5 
billion. 
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Whereas  it  would  provide  for  a  $7.5 
billion  decrease  in  defense  spending 
provided  for  in  the  Latta  budget  it 
would  provide  for  a  $15  billion  in- 
crease above  the  $190.8  billion  base  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  increase  of  $15  billion  would  be 
funded  under  my  amendment  through 
a  luxury  tax  similar  to  the  one  in 
effect  in  World  War  II  which  could 
easily  raise  $15  billion  according  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  and  the 
Joint  Taxation  Committee. 

The  net  effect  of  the  amendment 
would  be  to  decrease  the  budget  defi- 
cit in  the  Latta  amendment  by  $22.5 
billion  from  the  $102  billion,  to  $79.5 
billion.  Now  this  is  before  the  impact 
of  any  interest  rate  reduction. 

Estimates  on  the  interest  rate  reduc- 
tion or  interest  rate  savings  vary.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  said  that 
it  could  save  up  to  $7.8  billion  in  3 
years,  but  I  have  used  a  figure  of  $7.5 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  is  a 
conservative  estimate. 

In  any  event,  if  my  amendment  is 
adopted,  it  would  reduce  the  deficit  to 
between  $70  and  $75  billion. 

To  reemphasize  if  I  may,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my  amendment  would  provide  a 
decrease  in  the  Latta  budget  outlays 
of  $7.5  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
for  an  increase  of  $15  billion  above  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level  which  would  be 
paid  for  by  a  luxury  tax. 

Now  I  realize  that  our  President  has 
as  Commander  in  Chief  a  great  re- 
sponsibility for  our  national  defense 
and  I  think  it  is  altogether  appropri- 
ate for  the  President  to  place  such 
great  emphasis  on  national  defense 
but  we  as  a  Congress  have  a  primary 
responsibility  to  create  a  healthy  eco- 
nomic atmosphere  for  our  constitu- 
ents. 

In  my  judgment,  providing  for  an 
economically  healthy  America 
through  a  lower  Federal  deficit  and 
lower  interest  rates  must  be  our  high- 
est priority.  The  $15  billion  increase  is 
in  addition  to  the  $31  billion  increase 
we  voted  for  defense  for  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  that  the  Ete- 
fense  Department  can  spend  that 
much  money  wisely. 

We  cannot  solve  all  of  our  defense 
problems  with  a  blank  check  but  there 
is  an  additional  consideration  and  that 
is  high  interest  rates  are  affecting 
American  businesses,  causing  bank- 
ruptcies and  unemployment. 

We  all  know  the  single  biggest  issue 
facing  the  Nation  is  high  interest  rates 
and  high  interest  rates  are  causing  im- 
employment 

My  amendment  then  would  bring  in- 
terest rates  down  by  reducing  the  defi- 
cit through  a  combination  of  re- 
straints and  defense  si>ending  and  a 
luxury  tax  to  pay  for  the  increase. 

The  luxury  tax  would  pay  for  in- 
creases in  defense  spending  so  social 
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and  educational  programs  would  not 
have  to  be  cut  for  defense.  As  a 
member  of  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee and  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee  I  have  had  an  opportunity 
to  listen  to  and  question  many  econo- 
mists and  all  agree  that  the  reason  for 
high  interest  rates  is  the  expectation 
by  Wall  ^reet  and  the  money  markets 
that  Congress  will  not  act  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylh)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYIilE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
spread  between  the  inflation  rate  and 
an  interest  rate  is  at  an  historic  high. 
Lenders  are  adding  4  to  5  percentage 
points  I  have  been  told  on  to  real  in- 
terest rates  because  of  this  expecta- 
tion that  the  Federal  Government  will 
continue  to  crowd  out  to  finance  an- 
other big  deficit.  We  need  to  calm  the 
jangled  nerves  of  investors. 

My  amendment  would  allow  for  an  8 
percent  active  duty  pay  raise  and  in- 
creases in  retired  military  pay  which 
we  voted  last  year.  It  would  also  pro- 
vide for  a  7.85-percent  increase  in  new 
dollars  which  would  be  made  available. 
I  hope  by  this  process  we  can  encour- 
age elimination  of  duplication  and 
waste  in  the  Defense  Department. 
More  importantly,  it  would  indicate  to 
those  we  represent  that  no  agency  of 
Government  is  above  our  efforts  to 
achieve  budget  savings. 

D  1930 

The  net  effect  of  my  amendment 
then  would  be  to  reduce  the  deficit  to 
about  $72  billion.  I  honestly  feel,  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  would  send  a  signal  that 
we  are  sincere  about  improving  our 
economy  and  I  urge  adoption  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  be  sure  that  we  are 
clear  on  the  niunbers  and  the  impact. 

First  of  all,  the  gentleman  does  not 
do  anything  to  1984  and  1985;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  Is  correct.  It  just 
impacts  on  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Fiscal  year  1983? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  REGULA.  You  did  not  mention 
budget  authority. 

I  think  the  gentleman  mentioned 
that  in  outlays  the  gentleman  would 
actually  reduce  defense  spending,  I 
think  it  is  $8.4  billion  less  than  provid- 
ed in  the  Latta  amendment:  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  it  originally  was 
$7.5  billion,  but  there  was  a  typo- 
graphical   error,    apparently,    and    it 
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would  ill  effect  be  about  $8.4  billion; 
but  the 'net  effect  would  be  it  would 
increase  ithe  $190.8  billion 

The  CkiAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilens(  )n).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man f  roi  a  Ohio  has  expired. 

(At  th>  request  of  Mr.  Regula,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Wylie  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WYLIE.  It  would  increase  the 
$190.8  bfilion  base  to  $205  billion. 

Mr.  REGULA.  So,  in  fact,  it  would 
reduce  defense  spending  $8.4  billion  in 
fiscal  y«ar  1983  outlays,  $8.4  billion 
plus  th^  Latta  reduction  of  $7.5  bil- 
lion. 

Mr. 
effect 
Budget 
but  I  r 
the  bi 
billion 

Mr. 
gentlemi 


IE.    That    would    be    the 

it,  since  the  Congressional 

>ffice  made  a  recalculation; 

!at  again,  it  would  increase 

from  $190.8  billion  to  $205.8 

3GULA.  How  much  does  the 
reduce  budget  authority  in 


the  amendment? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not  impact  on 
budget  Authority  at  all.  I  am  Just  talk- 
ing abo^t  outlays,  which  is  where  the 
real  money  is. 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  last  question  I 
have  is,  tf  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctl^,  the  Latta  substitute  pro- 
vides for  $20  billion  in  revenue  in- 
creases in  fiscal  year  1983  and  the  gen- 
tleman ^ould  add  $15  billion  on  top  of 
that,  wtjich  means  that  the  total, reve- 
nue incneases  if  this  amendment  were 
adopted  in  the  Latta  substitute,  would 
then  be  |35  billion;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  would  suggest  that 
$15  billion  go  from  a  luxury  tax  to  pay 
for  my  increase  in  defense  spending. 

Mr.  Rt!GULA.  I  understand. 

Mr.  WVLIE.  Now.  there  is  a  lot  more 
money  possible  in  a  luxury  tax  than 
the  $15  billion,  according  to  Congres- 
sional Qudget  Office  estimates;  so  I 
would  npt  think  that  the  total  tax  in- 
crease Mfould  be  that  much  from  other 
sources  lif  a  luxury  tax  were  put  in 
place:  but  I  do  think  this  is  a  good 
place  to  get  money  for  the  defense 
budget. 

Mr.  I^GULA.  But  the  gentleman's 
amendnent  would  have  to  increase 
the  revi'nues  by  $35  billion  in  fiscal 
year  IS  83  to  achieve  its  objective, 
would  it  not? 

Mr.  MfYLIE.  That  would  be  the  ar- 
ithmetidal  calculation  in  the  budget  at 
the  pre:  ent  time. 

Mr.  ICKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  geni  leman  yield? 

Mr.  \fYLIE.  Yes,  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  ECKART.  To  my  colleague  from 
Ohio,  I  am  intrigued  by  the  elements 
of  the  I  entleman's  amendment.  What 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  to 
explain  a  little  further,  if  the  gentle- 
man cojld,  is  the  percentage  of  the 
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My  concei  n,  of  course,  would  be  the 
impact  of  uter  fees  on  ports  and  har- 
bors in  northeastern  Ohio  and  to  what 
the  gentleman  think  the 
the  revenues  would  come 
from  the  thi  ee  different  areas? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  really  do  not  specify, 
in  mind  when  I  put  the 
user  fee  in,  and  I  tried  this  out  on  an 
audience  b^ck  in  Columbus,  as  the 
gentleman  Ouiows  when  the  Coast 
Guard  goes  to  the  rescue  of  a  yacht  or 
a  boat  or  ship  which  has  run  out  of 
gas  and  is  in  distress,  there  is  no  user 
fee  charged.] 

Now,  it  se^ms  to  me  that  the  taxpay- 
er should  n^t  have  to  pay  for  that.  I 
think  it  is  analogous  to  my  running 
out  of  gasoline  on  the  freeway.  I  have 
to  pay  for  the  tow  or  have  Triple-A. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  that  cost 
could  be  pa^ed  on  to  the  yacht  owner. 
This  is  one  possible  source. 

I  did  not  anticipate  that  the  user  fee 
would  be  lodged  against  the  use  of 
inland  any  nyer,  lake  or  harbor. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  oppositio^  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  unnecessarily.  I  simply  want 
to  restate  I  something  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  knows.  That  is— 
there  is  no  yiay  in  a  budget  resolution 
that  any  aniendment  or  any  dictate  in 
that  resolution  can  force  the  tax  com- 
mittee to  r4commend  to  the  House  a 
certain  kind  of  taxes,  nor  force  the 
Hoiise  to  adppt  a  certain  kind  of  tax. 

While  it  may  be  the  pious  hope  of 
the  maker  of  the  amendment  that  we 
adopt  tax  advances  to  raise  revenues, 
this  resolut^n  caimot  instruct  on  how 
the  revenues  will  be  raised. 

If  the  W^lie  amendment  should  be 
adopted  and  should  become  part  of 
the  final  budget  resolution,  we  would 
indeed  be  opliged  to  raise  $35  billion  in 
new  taxes,  but  we  might  raise  them  by 
increasing  ftersonal  income  taxes,  or 
corporate  kicome  taxes,  or  closing 
loopholes,  or  any  of  a  variety  of  other 
ways. 

So,  while  the  maker  of  the  motion 
may  have  Ithe  intention  of  raising 
taxes  in  a  qertain  way.  there  is  noth- 
ing in  the  gentleman's  amendment  nor 
in  the  budget  resolution  that  can  force 
us  to  do  it.  I 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say 
$35  billion  Is  too  much  of  an  increase 
in  taxes.  We  have  made  this  point  re- 
peatedly. I^  is  going  to  be  difficult 
enough  to  raise  $20  million. 

I  urge  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.   McCLOSKEY.   Mr.   Chairman. 


tleman  yield  for  a  ques- 


increments  that  would  accrue 
that  would  be  apportioned 
uxury  tax,  excise  tax  and  user 


WiU  the 
tion? 

Mr.  FREatZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  dalifomia. 

Mr.  McirioSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  impelled  to  support  the  theory  of 
the  amendiAent,  that  if  we  are  increas- 
ing the  def(  inse  budget,  we  should  pay 
for  it  by  lu  lury  taxes  or  consumption 
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taxes  as  we  did  in  World  War  II,  it 
would  be  very  attractive. 

I  worry  about  the  amendment,  how- 
ever, if  it  cuts  defense  below  the  3-i>er- 
cent  real  growth  we  are  committed  to. 
We  have  asked  our  NATO  allies  to  be 
committed  to  that,  too. 

May  I  ask  this  question:  In  light  of 
what  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
just  said,  if  we  adopt  in  this  body  an 
amendment  calling  for  luxury  taxes,  is 
it  the  gentleman's  statement  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  would 
not  be  bound  to  include  consumption 
taxes,  that  the  tax  could  be  picked  up 
in  a  corporate  tax  or  some  other  way? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  The  committees 
cannot  be  bound.  The  reconciliation 
instructions  only  direct  the  committee 
to  report  back  additional  revenues  of 
the  amount  required  by  the  budget 
resolution.  The  committee  can  report 
back  any  kinds  of  revenue  raisers  it 
wishes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Well,  could  the 
gentleman  then  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  to  respond  to  that 
point? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

O  1940 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say,  if  this  amendment  passes, 
I  think  we  would  be  making  a  strong 
recommendation  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  that  we  would  like 
them  to  come  up  with  a  luxury  tax  or 
a  tax  on  some  of  the  items  which  were 
included  in  the  luxury  tax  in  World 
Warn. 

I  understand  we  cannot  bind  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  but  nei- 
ther does  anything  else  in  the  budget 
resolution,  per  se,  bind  any  of  the  com- 
mittees. The  authorizing  committees 
can  come  up  with  their  own  budgets. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  can 
come  up  with  its  budget.  But  nonethe- 
less, it  would  be  a  signal  to  them  that 
that  is  where  we  would  like  to  have 
Ways  and  Mean  finance  this  increase 
in  defense  spending. 

Now,  on  the  question  of  a  3-percent 
real  growth  in  defense  spending  which 
the  gentleman  from  California  raised, 
my  amendment  contemplates  a  7.85- 
percent  increase  in  defense  spending, 
and  I  came  up  with  that  figure  be- 
cause of  the  increases  in  pay  that  we 
voted  last  year,  and  increases  in  pen- 
sion benefits.  I  applied  the  inflation 
rate  as  we  now  find  it.  Last  month  the 
inflation  rate  was  about  2.6  percent. 
On  an  annualized  basis  it  is  about  6.6 
percent.  We  are  told  the  inflation  rate 
should  not  be  over  about  5  percent  for 
the  year,  which  would  give  us  the  3- 
percent  leeway  in  the  defense  budget 
that  the  gentleman  talked  about  as  far 
as  the  commitment  to  our  allies  is  con- 
cerned. I  did  take  that  into  account. 


Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution.  He  says  his 
amendment  will  send  us  a  message.  He 
might  send  the  Tax  Committee  a  little 
message  but  it  might  not  hear  his  mes- 
sage. I  would  say  when  the  dogs  of  in- 
creased taxation  are  unleashed,  no 
man  can  say  which  Americans  they 
are  going  to  chew  apart. 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ROE.  At  the  outset,  my  col- 
leagues, I  would  like  to  extend  my 
greatest  respect  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyxie)  in 
the  presentation  of  his  amendment. 

I  know  that  he  mentioned  in  his  col- 
loquy, or  his  discussions,  that  he  did 
not  feel  that  this  leaned  too  strongly 
toward  user  fees  as  far  as  the  inland 
water  transportation  system  was  con- 
cerned in  his  dialog  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
Dennis  Eckart. 

Let  me  point  something  out  to  the 
gentleman.  We  have  been  meeting  for 
1  year  and  holding  hearings  practical- 
ly day  and  night  on  the  entire  water 
transportation  system  and  the  deep 
port  system  of  this  Nation.  The  testi- 
mony is  replete  with  information  that 
if  1  penny  is  added  to  added  user 
charges,  on  the  inland  waterway 
system  alone,  it  will  see  to  it  that  the 
United  States  will  no  longer  be  com- 
petitive overseas  in  their  shipment  of 
grain  alone. 

Here  we  are  faced  with  a  situation  in 
this  Nation  where  our  steel  companies 
are  laying  off.  We  are  talking  about 
enormous  increases  in  user  fees,  possi- 
bly for  the  use  of  coal.  We  are  talking 
about  our  ability  to  compete  in  coal 
internationally.  We  are  talking  about 
a  loaf  of  bread  and  the  cost  of  a  loaf  of 
bread.  We  are  going  to  raise  $15  billion 
from  user  fees,  and  it  is  supposed  to  be 
a  luxury  tax. 

Let  me  respectfully  suggest  to  every 
Member  of  this  House  who  is  in  an  ag- 
ricultural grain  State  or  whose  econo- 
my depends  upon  coal,  or  whose  econ- 
omy depends  upon  steel,  that  voting  a 
$15  billion  increase,  no  matter  what 
portion  would  be  allocated  to  user  fees 
in  the  port  situation  or  the  inland 
transportation,  water  transportation 
system,  will  be  disastrous  to  the  econo- 
my of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  that  would  be 
disastrous.  What  I  am  talking  about  is 
a  luxury  user  fee.  I  did  not  ever  at  any 
time  contemplate  in  my  wildest  think- 
ing that  there  would  be  a  user  fee  on 
our  inland  waterways,  so  I  would  like 
to  dispel  any  doubt  on  that. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  realize  the  gentleman 
has  enormous  respect,  and  I  have  that 


for  him,  as  he  luiows.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
little  more  craftsmanship  that  is 
needed  in  the  drafting  of  this  amend- 
ment. But  when  we  use  the  word  "user 
fees,"  that  connotes  clear  across  the 
board— transportation,  the  ADAP  pro- 
gram, and  dozens  of  other  programs 
that  relate  to  the  word  "user  fee." 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further  for  one  other  point,  may 
I  say  that  I  would  oppose  an  increase 
in  the  user  fees  of  our  inland  water- 
ways. But  I  think  the  gentleman 
would  agree  there  is  some  potential 
for  some  user  fees  as  far  as  yachts  and 
luxury  liners  are  concerned. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  am  talking  about  the 
economy  and  the  commerce  of  this 
Nation.  I  am  not  interested  in  yachts. 
I  am  talking  specifically  about  inland 
water  user  fees  that  will  affect  the 
transportation  of  goods  and  materials 
in  this  country.  I  am  concerned  atx>ut 
the  Great  Lakes  shipment  companies. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  deep  sea 
costs. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

The  budget  process  is  sufficiently 
burdensome  without  the  vmnecessary 
complications  that  this  amendment 
would  surely  inject.  At  the  very  least, 
it  would  create  jurisdictional  conflicts 
between  committees. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  both 
increases  the  existing  mandate  con- 
tained in  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 345  for  increased  revenues  by  $15 
billion,  and  goes  quite  beyond  the  res- 
olution language  in  actually  specifying 
exactly  what  the  source  of  these  reve- 
nue increases  will  be. 

In  the  language  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment,  the  source  for  providing 
the  $15  billion  increase  over  the  $31.7 
billion  contained  in  the  resolution 
would  be  increased  user  fees  and 
luxury  and  excise  taxes. 

On  its  face,  the  amendment  strikes 
directly  at  the  jurisdiction  of  those 
committees  of  the  House  which  have 
the  authority  to  impose  user  fees.  Not 
only  does  it  mandate  a  $15  billion  in- 
crease in  user  fees  and  excise  taxes, 
some  or  all  outside  the  authority  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, it  does  not  address  the  issue  of 
dedicating  the  use  of  these  proposed 
increased  revenues  to  the  purpose  for 
which  the  user  fees  are  levied. 

Without  language  specifying  the 
purpose  for  which  user  fees  are  being 
levied,  the  user  fee  concept  is  rendered 
meaningless.  Under  the  user  fee 
system,  understandably  enough,  the 
user  or  the  beneficiary  of  a  Federal  fa- 
cility pays  for  the  costs. 
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Even  though  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  has  docu- 
mented and  addressed  the  needs  of  the 
user-fee  supported  highway  and  avia- 
tion programs,  as  we  have  the  experi- 
ence and  expertise  to  do,  we  would  not 
be  involved  in  determining  the  utiliza- 
tion of  the  revenue  increases  provided 
in  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohfo.  Similar  programs  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Agriculture, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, Interior,  and  Merchant  Marine 
Committees  would  likewise  be  affect- 
ed. 

By  what  the  amendment  says  and 
what  it  does  not  say,  the  revenues  pro- 
posed could  well  be  used  merely  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  That  would 
be  most  unfair  to  the  users  affected  by 
the  fees  imposed. 

For  that  and  the  other  deficiencies  I 
have  outlined.  I  urge  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment.  Its 
language  would  excessively  invade  the 
Jurisdiction  of  both  authorizing  and 
revenue-raising  committees,  pit  one 
committee  against  another,  and  make 
the  budget  process  so  onerous  as  to 
bring  it  into  discredit.  My  objection  is 
not  so  much  the  sponsor's  objective 
but  rather  the  procedure. 

My  principal  objection  relates  to  the 
provisions  amending  page  35,  line  1 
and  21,  respectively  relating  to  recon- 
ciliation instructions  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Finance.  Members  will 
note  that  the  gentleman's  amendment 
increases  by  $15  billion  the  amount  of 
revenue  mandated  to  be  raised;  and  it 
also  requires  that,  of  the  total  amount 
to  be  raised,  $15  billion  come  through, 
and  I  quote,  "increased  user  fees  and 
luxury  and  excise  taxes." 

In  the  form  before  us.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  345  mandates  in- 
creases in  revenues  by  action  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  the 
amount  of  $31.7  billion,  which  the  gen- 
tleman would  increase  to  $46.7  bil- 
lion—the difference  is  more  than  the 
numbers:  it  mandates  the  source  of 
the  increase,  a  matter  on  which  the 
applicable  provision  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  345  is  silent. 

Now  what  would  the  consequence 
be?  First,  to  the  extent  that  user  fees 
are  Involved,  this  would  represent  a 
mandated  invasion  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  half-dozen  authorizing  commit- 
tees and  their  authority  to  impose 
user  fees.  They  have  that  Jurisdiction. 
User  fees  are  not  taxes  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  as  evidenced  by  exclusive 
referral  of  H.R.  2959  and  H.R.  5073 
(deep  draft   port  legislation)   to   the 
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Commit  ee     on     Public     Works     and 
Transpo  tation. 

The  n  al  concern  that  I  have  is  the 
tendenc;  to  use  the  budget  process  to 
achieve  line  item  provisions  that  are 
more  pn»perly  handled  by  the  author- 
izing anq  Appropriations  Committees. 

I  also:  note  that  the  gentleman's 
amendmjent  is  silent  on  the  matter  of 
dedicating  the  use  of  those  increased 
revenues  to  the  purposes  and  pro- 
grams in  connection  with  which  those 
user  fees  are  levied.  This  is  totally  vio- 
lative of  {the  user-fee  concept,  whereby 
those  pirticular  groups  or  classes  of 
users  of|a  Federal  facility  or  service— 
the  beneficiaries- bear  a  special  re- 
sponsibility for  the  costs.  It  would  be 
unfair  t4>  single  them  out  to  a  bear  a 
special  ^are  of  the  burden  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit. 

Mr.  C^iairman,  I  have  no  problem 

Ways  and  Means  Committee, 

the  amendment  that  directs 

do   something   that   is   not 

leir  Jurisdiction. 

the  rejection  of  the  amend- 


my  people  [feel.  My  people  are  con- 
cerned about  interest  rates  today. 

Most  people  would  agree  that,  unless 
we  get  our  deficits  under  control,  we 
can  expect  jto  continue  to  have  high 
interest  rates  and  we  can  continue  to 
have  a  depressed  economy. 

Most  economists  would  agree  that 
our  inflation  started  when  President 
Johnson  refused  to  raise  taxes  to  cover 
the  increased  cost  of  the  military  to 
cover  the  Vietnam  war.  Today  we  are 
proposing  tt|at  we  increase  our  defense 
expenditure^  in  real  dollars  more  than 
twice  as  mu^h  as  we  increased  expend- 
itures to  CQiver  that  war,  and  we  are 
talking  about  the  biggest  tax  cut  we 
have  ever  hi  id  in  history. 


IE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 
I  yield  to  the  gentleman 


with  th( 
just  witi 
them  t( 
within  t| 

I  urg( 
ment. 

Mr. 
gentlei 

Mr.  RIOE. 
from  Ot  lo. 

Mr.  VnfLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sorry  I  \  ised  the  words  "user  fees,"  be- 
cause, lelieve  me,  user  fees  on  our 
inland  Waterways  and  the  Great  Lakes 
never  entered  my  mind. 

So  Mrl  Chairman,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  delete  the  words 
"user  fees"  from  my  amendment. 

The  modification  to  the  amendment 
is  as  follows:  Page  2,  line  15,  after  the 
word  "iacreased"  strike  our  "user  fees 
and". 

On  paie  3,  line  1,  after  the  word  "in- 
creased" ^trike  out  "user  fees  and". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  aequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (N  r.  Wyle)  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  B  SDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stri]  :e  the  requisite  number  of 
words  ind  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we  are  seeing 
here  exactly  why  we  have  such  trouble 
in  our  Qrovemment.  The  fact  is  that  if 
we  are  igoing  to  increase  defense  ex- 
pendituk'es  to  the  amount  that  is  pro- 
posed, ^en  somebody  is  going  to  have 
to  pay  s>r  it. 

The  aentleman  from  Ohio  has  come 
up  witn  a  proposal  of  how  we  would 
pay  forlit.  He  is  saying  that  we  should 
pay  fon  it  by  taxing  luxury  items.  It 
seems  oo  me  that  that  is  a  legitimate 
proposal. 

Let  us  understand  what  this  amend- 
ment dt»es.  This  amendment  would  de- 
crease the  deficit  that  is  proposed  by 
some  $22  billion.  It  would  still  increase 
defense  expenditures  by  some  8  per- 
cent, s  do  not  know  how  my  col- 
leagues! people  feel,  but  I  know  how 


I  believe 
sense  for  us 
to   increase 


D  1950 


that  it  also  makes  some 
to  say  that  if  we  are  going 
spending  comparable  to 
what  we  did  in  wartime,  that  maybe 
we  then  could  increase  the  taxes  to 
cover  that  spending  comparable  to 
what  we  dil  in  wartime,  so  that  the 
people  woud  know  how  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  iti 

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlen^  yield? 

Mr.  BED|:ll.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  donnecticut? 

Mr.  McKInNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
do  not  want  to  take  5  minutes,  but  I 
Just  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

I  am  fascinated  when  I  sit,  and  I  rep- 
resent Long  Island  Sound,  the  shore- 
line, I  am  fascinated  when  I  sit  in  my 
office  and  1 1  get  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  board  from  one  of  our 
biggest  coriiorations,  the  largest  stock- 
broker firm,  the  fifth  largest  banking 
institution  In  the  United  States,  and 
they  say,  "I  ton't  tax  my  Ijoat." 

I  wonder,  if  they  can  afford  $1  mil- 
lion. 65  foot  Hatteras.  and  $30,000  to 
$40,000  it  costs  to  keep  it  up,  they  cer- 
tainly can  nay  for  the  people  that  pick 
them  up  out  of  the  water  and  do  the 
kinds  of  things  Mr.  Wylie  is  doing  in 
this  amendment.  I  thought  pay  as  you 
go  was  our  new  motto 

I  commead  the  gentleman  and  the 
author  of  the  amendment.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  ought  to  start  to 
charge  for  What  we  give,  and  I  totally 
agree  with  I  what  the  gentleman  says. 
We  do  it  in  wartime,  but  I  wonder  why 
we  take  th^  whole  of  my  constituents, 
and  here  goes  50  more  votes,  who  have 
large  votesj  and  say.  "You  don't  have 
to  pay  for  ;he  right  to  use  them.  You 
do  not  have  to  pay  anything  to  the 
govemmen  i  that  takes  care  of  you." 

I  commefid  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Conn  icticut. 

Just  recently  I  understand  that  five 
previous  SKretaries  of  the  Treasury 
met  together.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats allkej  My  understanding  is  that 
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they  all  agreed  that  we  had  to  get  the 
budget  deficit  down.  Ladies  and  gen- 
tleman, when  we  are  talking  about  a 
$100  billion  deficit  we  are  not  talking 
about  getting  a  deficit  down. 

We  have  a  proposal  now  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  that  would  bring 
that  deficit  down  below  $80  billion.  I 
still  think  that  is  too  high,  and  I  come 
from  an  agricultural  area  which  has 
already  been  mentioned.  I  can  tell  the 
Members  what  my  people  from  my  ag- 
ricultural area  would  tell  us.  They 
would  tell  us  that  we  better  take  the 
steps  and  have  the  courage  to  say  that 
if  we  are  going  to  increase  spending  to 
that  extent  we  better  determine  how 
we  are  going  to  pay  for  it. 

I  hope  the  Members  will  have  the 
courage  to  support  this  Wylie  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  take  a  moment  to  say  that  I  stand 
in  support  of  and  associate  myself 
with  the  gentleman  from  Iowa's  re- 
marks, and  commend  my  colleague 
from  Ohio  for  offering  his  amend- 
ment. With  the  deletion  of  the  refer- 
ence to  user  fees  I  think  those  of  us 
who  have  great  concern  about  develop- 
ment of  our  waterways  and  ports  can 
vote  for  this  with  confidence.  I  think 
it  is  reasonable,  rational,  and  more  im- 
portantly, strikes  a  middle  course 
which  hopefully  can  reduce  our  defi- 
cit. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment  and  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question,  l>ecause 
those  of  us  on  the  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  Committee  have  been 
very  concerned  about  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Howard  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Bedell  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  HOWARD.  We  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  funding  for  transpor- 
tation which  comes  from  two  things, 
not  only  user  fees  or  taxes,  such  as  the 
gasoline  tax  which  is  used  in  the  high- 
way trust  fund,  but  also  excise  taxes 
which  are  paid  mainly  by  the  truckers, 
which  also  are  a  very  important  part 
of  this  highway  trust  fund.  If  excise 
fees  are  still  in  there  then  there  would 
be  an  objection  by  some  of  us.  We  are 
very  happy  that  the  user  fee  concept 
was  taken  out,  but  we  do  not  want  any 
of  that  money,  with  the  problems  that 
we  have  with  highways,  bridges,  tun- 
nels, transit  systems 


Mr.  BEDELL.  According  to  what  the 
author  of  the  amendment  says,  let  me 
read  to  the  gentleman— these  would  be 
surcharges  on  furs,  Jewelry,  luggage, 
wagering,  coin-operated  machines,  al- 
cohol and  tobacco  products,  for  vari- 
ous users.  I  would  think  that  there 
would  be  some  that  would  feel  that  it 
would  he  proper  for  those  people  who 
use  furs  and  Jewelry,  and  so  forth,  to 
help  to  pay  for  this  large  amount  of 
increase  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  explanation,  because  I 
want  to  make  it  very,  very  clear  that 
we  do  feel  that  any  kind  of  increase  in 
excise  taxes  that  may  go  on  trucks, 
certainly  gasoline,  that  has  to  be  used 
for  that  purpose.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  explaining  that. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  May  I  say  that  was  not 
the  intent,  and  as  a  matter  of  fact  we 
could  not  levy  an  excise  tax  on  trucks. 
The  amendment  says  we  would  sug- 
gest a  luxury  tax,  and  as  I  explained, 
similar  to  the  one  which  was  levied 
during  World  Wsu*  II,  which  was  in  the 
form  of  an  excise  tax  on,  as  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well  stated,  furs.  Jewelry, 
luggage,  wagering,  and  coin-operated 
machines. 

There  is  a  long  list  of  items  which 
had  a  so-called  luxury  tax  placed  on 
them  during  World  War  II.  Those 
were  words  of  art,  and  the  gentleman 
can  check  and  see  that  there  was  no 
excise  tax  levied  as  a  luxury  tax  on 
trucks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Bedell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  come  from  an  agri- 
cultural area,  but  I  have  to  tell  the 
Members  that  if  my  farmers  were  to 
vote  on  whether  or  not  there  would  be 
a  user  tax  on  the  barges  that  haul 
their  grain  in  order  to  move  us  to 
where  we  got  interest  rates  down,  my 
farmers  would  not  have  much  trouble 
determining  what  they  wanted  to  do 
in  that  area.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  to  start  to  recognize  that  there  is 
no  free  lunch,  and  if  we  want  to  in- 
crease defense  expenditures  to  the 
amount  proposed,  I  can  tell  the  Mem- 
bers that  my  people  believe  we  ought 
to  pay  for  it,  and  my  people  believe 
that  it  is  important  that  we  get  our 
deficits  down  so  we  can  get  interest 
rates  down  so  that  this  economy  can 
again  start  to  operate  in  a  normal 
manner. 

I  again  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Wylie  amendment  because  it  is  the 
first  amendment  that  I  have  heard 
today  that  really  makes  a  frontal 
attack  on  the  Federal  deficit  contained 
in  the  three  budget  proposals  before 
us.  We  are  cutting  by  this  amendment 
$22.5  billion  out  of  the  Federal  budget. 
I  think  that  is  extremely  important 
for  the  recovery  of  this  country. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  reduction 
in  defense  expenditures,  but  I  believe 
at  the  level  that  the  Wylie  amendment 
leaves  defense,  something  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $205  billion,  and  sub- 
stantially higher  than  1982.  that  we 
will  have  an  adequate  defense  system 
for  our  country.  More  importantly,  we 
will  be  doing  something  important  to 
provide  a  strong  economic  recovery, 
not  an  anemic,  not  a  weak  recovery, 
but  a  strong  economic  recovery  by  cut- 
ting the  1983  deficit  to  $79.5  billion. 

This  amendment  achieves  that  com- 
mendable deficit  by  a  combination  of 
spending  reductions  in  defense  and  a 
tax  on  luxury  items,  such  as  we  had 
during  the  desperate  days  of  World 
War  II.  Such  a  tax  would  be  in  our  tra- 
dition of  discouraging  unnecessary 
spending  on  such  things  as  furs,  wa- 
gering, coin-operated  machines,  alco- 
hol and  tobacco  products.  It  is  a  price 
the  people  of  America  are  willing  and 
able  to  pay  in  return  for  a  lower  defi- 
cit and  a  healthier  economy. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  for  that  reason 
to  support  the  Wylie  amendment. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Roe). 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey.  I  Just 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  for  the 
record,  for  the  Members  of  the  House, 
that  every  single  agricultural  person 
in  the  Nation  over  intensive  hearings, 
there  was  no  one  single  agricultural 
representative  that  supported  any 
added  user  fees,  of  every  single  person 
that  testified  before  our  committee. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to,  if  I  might,  briefly  commend 
my  colleague  from  Ohio  on  this 
amendment.  I  intend  to  support  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  only  amendment 
that  I  see  that  has  been  offered  that 
would  reduce  the  deficit  below  $80  bil- 
lion, thus  help  us  bring  interest  rates 
down,  permit  growth  in  real  terms  of 
some  5  percent  in  the  military  budget, 
and  raise  the  necessary  revenues  for 
that  increase.  It  directs  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  raise  some  $15 
billion  in  luxury  taxes.  It  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  us 
to  pay  for  that  growth  in  military 
spending,  without  huge  deficits,  given 
the  revenue  base  projected  in  the 
Latta  substitute. 

I  intend  to  support  the  gentleman's 
amendment.   I   hope   the   House   will 
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overwhelmingly  support  it— for  it  will 
scale  back  the  military  budget  modest- 
ly—increases revenues  by  a  consump- 
tion tax— and  reduces  the  deficit  to 
bring  down  interest  rates.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  to  take  a 
few  seconds  to  say  that  I  wholeheart- 
edly endofse  this  amendment.  I  had 
my  reservations,  but  since  the  user  fee 
concept  has  been  removed  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  amendment.  It 
is  a  very  good  amendment,  and  I  hope 
we  pass  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  debate,  but  there  seems  to  be 
some  kind  of  love  feast  here,  that  we 
are  going  to  do  away  with  all  these 
luxury  taxes  and  therefore  naming  de- 
fense a  luxury. 

I  would  like  to  remind  Members  that 
the  CBO  baseline  for  outlays  in  1983  is 
$224  billion,  and  this  proposal  would 
take  that  down  to  $205  billion  for  de- 
fense. 

D  2000 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  the  committee  recommendation, 
compared  to  the  CBO  baseline,  is 
about  $212  billion,  and  this  would  take 
defense  down  to  $205  billion.  I  would 
like  to  remind  the  Members  that  the 
Latta  substitute  is  about  $214  billion 
in  outlays  for  1983,  and  this  would 
take  it  down  to  $205  billion. 

So  we  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of 
what  the  amendment  is  all  about,  and 
I  would  again  remind  the  Members  of 
what  has  been  said  here  on  the  floor  a 
few  minutes  ago,  that  all  of  this  talk  is 
fine  about  where  the  tax  cuts  or  the 
revenues  are  coming  from,  but  there  is 
not  a  thing  in  the  world  that  is  going 
to  be  in  that  budget  resolution  when  it 
passes  the  House  ultimately  but  a 
number  under  that  function. 

So  we  have  enjoyed  the  luxury  of 
this  debate.  We  went  through  the 
same  thing  in  the  debate  on  the  Con- 
yers  amendment  awhile  ago  when  we 
debated  here  it  seemed  like  a  couple  of 
hours  on  cutting  back  on  defense 
weapons  systems  and  a  nuclear  freeze, 
and  perhaps  the  defense  number  is 
simply  going  to  be  that,  a  number  in 
the  budget  resolution. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  hope  that 
we  would  not  lose  sight  of  what  this 
amendment  does,  and  I  would  hope  it 
is  defeated.  I  urge  an  early  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Would  the  gentleman  remind  the 
members  of  the  committee  of  the 
baseline  figiure  for  defense  in  the  ver- 
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le  other  body,  or  does  some 
lave  that  handy? 
AWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  just 
11  it  at  the  moment. 
>NESS.  I  am  sorry. 
SGULA.   Mr.  Chairman,  will 
>man  yield? 
LiRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BEiLENsal«).  The  time  is  controlled  by 
the  gentljeman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

Mr.  RBGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimo|is  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  dyen  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wll  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ala  lama  (Mr.  Edwards)  still  has 
time. 

Mr.  E£  WARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Regula). 

Mr.  RE  GULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  followi  up  with  what  the  gentleman 
said  on  the  tax  issue  and  make  it  very 
clear  to  the  Members  that  what  this 
amendment  will  do  is  require  an  in- 
crease ini  taxes  of  $35  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

That  I  lecision,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Ala  tiama  (Mr.  Edwards)  pointed 
out,  will  be  made  by  the  Ways. and 
Means  Committee.  It  could  be  user 
fees;  it  cduld  be  elimination  of  the  per- 
sonal income  tax  cuts;  it  could  be  a  lot 
of  thingst.  But  how  the  $35  billion  will 
be  determined  is  a  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  decision.  So  Just  taking 
out  the  words,  "user  fees,"  does  not 
solve  that  problem.  We  should  all  be 
clear  in  i  nderstanding  that  a  huge  tax 
increase  vill  be  required  if  this  amend- 
ment is  added  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Chairma  i,  let  me  say,  if  I  may  reclaim 
the  flooij  for  just  a  moment,  that  the 
Senate's  1983  outlay  figure  for  defense 
is  $215  billion.  So  again  we  are  talking 
about  a  <;ut  of  some  $10  billion  in  de- 
fense and  outlays  for  1983  in  the  de- 
fense numbers. 

Mr.  JGfTES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  goitleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JCfNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, my)  only  point  in  asking  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  is  to  see  if  we  can  close 
the  debate  here  fairly  soon.  We  have 
had  a  v^ry  extensive  debate,  a  very 
healthy  debate,  and  as  I  say,  we  have 
59  amendments  remaining. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EOWARDS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gaitleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Wtf LIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  pf  int  I  wanted  to  make  is  that 
if  the  bqse  outlay  for  the  budget  item 
in  the  oiher  body  is  $215  billion,  then 
we  woul^  go  to  conference  on  the  dif- 
ference between  my  amendment  if 
adopted^  which  is  $205  billion,  and 
$215  bill  on.  If  we  adopt  the  resolution 
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in  its  presert  form,  then  there  is  no 
leeway  on  tie  defense  item  between 
the  House  vqrsion  and  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 

Mr.  EDWAtRE>S  of  Alabama.  That  is 
the  figure  tlie  gentleman  suggests  we 
go  to  conference  on  with  the  Senate? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Edward^)  has  expired. 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  rise? 

Mr.  JONE6  of  Oklahoma.  No  pur- 
pose at  all,  Mr.  Chairman,  except  to 
say  that  I  nope  we  can  close  debate 
soon.  1 

Mr.  HARkIin.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I 

an,  I  followed  the  debate 
is  amendment.  I  am  still 
cemed. 

the  author  of  the  amend- 
iwer  a  few  questions?  I 
ar  Colleague"  that  came 
this,  and  the  "Dear  Col- 
about  a  variety  of  differ- 
ent taxes  such  as  a  20-percent  sur- 
charge on  firs,  jewelry,  luggage,  wa- 
gering, coin-operated  machines,  alco- 
hol, and  tob^co  products. 

I  read  thejamendment,  and  on  page 
2  it  says:  "(relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  |to  the  House  Committee 
on  Ways  ind  Means  (strike  out 
$20,900,000,000'  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  $35^900,000,000)  of  which  at 
least  $15,00Ci0OO,000  shall  be  generat- 
ed through  increased  user  fees  and 
luxury  and  excise  taxes)'." 

Now,  I  understand  the  words,  "user 
fees  and"  have  been  stricken. 

I  am  con:emed  about  the  excise 
taxes,  thoug  i. 

What  excise  taxes  does  the  gentle- 
man have  n  mind  that  might  be 
levied? 

Mr.  WYIJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  there  were  excise 
taxes  that  uere  levied  during  World 
War  II  whch  were  referred  to  as 
luxury  taxes.  As  I  mentioned  a  little 
earlier,  thos;  were  words  of  art.  The 
taxes  were  mposed  to  help  the  war 
effort  and  Ui  raise  money  for  national 
defense  durii  ig  World  War  II. 

Now,  even  Ithough  I  have  made  a  list 
of  some  iten^  that  were  taxed,  that  is 
not  all  inclusive.  There  was  a  whole 
page  of  items  which  were  determined 
to  be  in  the  ^ature  of  unnecessaries  or 
items  which  were  not  necessary  to  live- 
lihood. So  those  were  determined  to  be 
luxuries.  Thte  tax  which  was  imposed 
was  an  excise  tax. 

Mr.  HARf  IN.  It  was  imposed  at  the 
ix>int  of  sale  > 

Mr.  WYLI  S.  Yes. 

Mr.  HARE  IN.  Is  that  not  right? 

Mr.  WYLI  S.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HARl^IN.  But  the  excise  taxes 
the  gentlemian  talks  about  are  what? 
The  gentleman  says,  "Luxury  and 
excise  taxes. " 
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Mr.  WYLIE.  Well,  it  probably  would 
more  properly  be  called  a  luxury 
excise  tax. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  I  see. 
Mr.  WYLIE.  But  adding  the  words, 
"and  excise  taxes,"  does  not  detract 
from  it. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  we  were  to  strike 
the  word,  "excise,"  that  would  be  fine 
with  the  gentleman,  if  it  were  just 
luxury  taxes? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Yes,  it  would.  I  really 
meant  to  get  to  the  luxury  taxes,  and 
if  that  would  more  clearly  define  it, 
then  that  is  fine. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  want 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  to  strike  the 
word,  "excise,"  and  just  leave  it 
"luxury  taxes"? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  con- 
cept that  is  really  important  to  me  is 
the  concept  of  imposing  a  luxury  tax 
to  pay  for  the  increase  in  defense 
spending,  and  if  it  would  satisfy  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  I  would  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  strike  from  my 
amendment  the  words,  "and  excise." 

The  modification  to  the  amendment 
is  as  follows: 

Page  2,  lines  IS  and  16  after  the  word 

"luxury"  strike  out  the  words  "and  excise". 

And  on  page  3  in  lines  1  and  2  after  the 

word    "luxury"    strike    the    words    "and 

excise". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  to  modify  his 
amendment? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie).  That  does  clear  it  up  for  me. 
If  the  gentleman  will  indulge  me  fur- 
ther, I  have  been  somewhat  interested 
in  this  whole  aspect  of  luxury  taxes.  I 
introduced  a  bill  on  April  20  of  this 
year  which  would  have  placed  a  15- 
percent  tax  on  luxury  goods.  I  listed 
the  different  items:  jewelry,  watches, 
clothing,  automobiles,  recreational 
boats,  air  transportation,  hotel  rooms, 
and  meals.  What  I  was  concerned 
about  and  the  way  I  crafted  the  bill  I 
introduced  was  to  leave  some  kind  of 
an  exemption  in  there. 

For  example,  on  jewelry  and  watch- 
es, I  said  $100.  In  other  words,  if  a 
"working  stiff"  buys  a  watch  for  under 
$100,  he  pays  no  luxury  tax,  but  if 
someone  buys  one  of  those  watches  I 
saw  in  the  New  York  Times  the  other 
day  for  $4,200,  then  they  pay  a  flat  15- 
percent  luxury  tax. 

Also,  on  automobiles  I  had  an  ex- 
emption of  $15,000.  If  you  buy  a  car 
for  less  than  $15,000,  there  is  no 
luxury  tax,  but  if  you  buy  a  Mercedes 
Benz  or  a  Cadillac  for  $25,000,  or 
$30,000,  then  you  pay  a  luxury  tax. 

What  I  am  concerned  again  about 
the  gentleman's  luxury  taxes,  from 
what  he  said,  there  is  no  real  exemp- 
tion there  for  the  "working  stiff"  who 
may  want  to  buy  a  suitcase,  and  I  am 


concerned  that  perhaps  most  of  the 
luxury  taxes  that  are  levied  will  come 
from  alcohol  and  tobacco  and  not 
from  things  like  jewelry  and  air  trans- 
portation that  I  had  included  over  the 
price  of  a  regular  fare,  for  example, 
that  kind  of  thing. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  gentleman  favors  the  concept  of 
my  amendment,  just  from  what  he 
said. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Yes,  I  do. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  I  cannot  define  with  specificity 
just  exactly  what  these  luxury  taxes 
would  be.  I  tried  to  explain  during  the 
course  of  my  explanation  of  the 
amendment  that  what  I  had  in  mind 
was  a  luxury  tax  similar  to  those  im- 
posed during  World  War  II  to  pay  for 
the  war  effort. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkin) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Harkin 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

D  2010 

Mr.  HARKIN.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  no  problem,  assuming  the 
amendment  passes,  the  budget  passes, 
assuming  these  instructions  go  back  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  since 
the  gentleman  was  the  author  of  the 
amendment,  of  asking  that  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  implement 
some  kind  of  a  threshold  on  these 
things  to  exempt  working  people  that 
want  to  buy  a  wristwatch  or  a  piece  of 
luggage  or  a  Citation,  or  a  car  that 
does  not  cost  very  much,  but  to  try  to 
get  at  those  in  the  upper  income? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  think  that  would  be 
just  fine. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  just  wondered  if  the 
gentleman  agreed  with  that  kind  of  a 
concept.     

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANE3TTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  hope  we  can  understand  that  in 
terms  of  a  figure  that  is  presented  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  that 
there  is  no  way  we  are  going  to  require 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
specifically  target  at  certain  excise 
taxes  or  specifically  target  at  certain 
luxury  taxes. 

We  can  present  a  revenue  figure  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  and 
then  it  is  within  their  discretion  to 
decide  how  that  has  to  be  implement- 
ed. 

To  a  large  extent  we  have  gotten 
wrapped  up  here  in  this  debate  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Albosta  and 
by   unanimous   consent,   Mr.   Harkin 


was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  PANETTTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
continue  to  yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  We  could  get 
wrapped  up  on  a  debate  on  a  number 
of  different  excise  taxes,  on  the  level 
of  excise  taxes,  on  the  levels  of  users 
fees,  and  it  simply  is  not  applicable  to 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  in 
terms  of  the  budget  proposal. 

So  I  would  hope  that  Members  un- 
derstand that  in  terms  of  amendments 
to  the  budget  resolution  we  are  talking 
about  functional  areas  and  we  are 
talking  about  a  level  of  revenues— we 
are  not  able  to  legislatively  require 
specific  revenue  changes. 

That  decision  is  going  to  be  up  to 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  If  I  can  reclaim  a 
little  bit  of  my  time,  however,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia, I  do  think  it  is  important  for  the 
House  to  express  itself  on  this  issue. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  had  some  problems  with 
it,  but  through  my  questioning  they 
have  been  resolved.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant since  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee has  before  it  not  only  my  bill 
but  other  luxury  tax  proposals,  I  think 
it  is  important  for  them  to  understand 
what  the  will  of  the  House  might  be  in 
this  area  and  I  think  it  is  important  to 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HARKIN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBOSTA.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  thank  the  gentleman 
that  offered  the  amendment.  I  think 
the  amendment  is  excellent.  He  has 
been  very  cooperative  in  trying  to 
bring  this  amendment  into  some  type 
of  acceptable  form. 

But  I  do  want  to  point  out  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California.  Mr.  Panetta, 
is  correct,  we  are  not  going  to  instruct 
them  to  do  anything.  They  are  going 
to  come  back  with  some  type  of  formu- 
la that  is  going  to  match  those  types 
of  revenues. 

Let  me  point  out  something  I  think 
is  very  important:  162,000  people 
under  the  next  10-percent  tax  cut  in 
July  will  divide  up  $3.6  billion,  those 
162.000  people  that  are  making  over 
$200,000.  That  group  that  is  making 
over  $200,000  wUl  divide  up  $3.6  billion 
and  yet  those  that  are  making  $15,000 
or  less  will  divide  up  some  $2.9  billion; 
31.7  million  people  will  divide  up  that 
$2.9  billion. 

So  it  is  very  important  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  I  believe 
consider  something  to  pay  for  this  de- 
fense increase  and  it  would  seem  to  me 
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that  the  group  that  is  getting  the  most 
should  pay  the  most. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  this  time  to 
ask  a  couple  of  questions  of  the  spon- 
sor of  the  amendment.  It  seems  to  me, 
as  I  listen  to  the  debate,  that  this 
amendment  does  one  thing.  It  is  the 
only  amendment  of  the  68  we  are  con- 
sidering that  drops  the  budget  deficit 
below  $100  billion. 

The  choice  between  the  Latta  substi- 
tute and  the  committee  amendment  is 
the  choice  between  $110.1  billion  in 
deficit  or  $109.9  billion  in  deficit. 

This  amendment  does  the  praisewor- 
thy thing,  from  my  standpoint,  of 
causing  the  Reagan  administration  to 
have  the  privilege  of  not  being  the 
first  administration  in  history  to  have 
2  straight  years  of  deficits  in  excess  of 
$100  billion. 

The  defect  in  this  amendment,  as  I 
understand  it,  is  that  it  might  cut  the 
defense  budget  below  the  3-percent 
real  growth  that  we  have  asked  our 
NATO  allies  to  accept  and  that  we  are 
committed  to  accept. 

I  would  like  to  check  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula).  Am  I 
correct  that  if  this  amendment  were 
enacted  it  would  permit  roughly  a  3.5- 
percent  real  growth  in  defense  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  from  the  1982  budget? 

Mr.  REGULA.  WiU  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. 
yield. 

Mr.  REGULA.  That  is  my  under- 
standing, that  the  amendment,  if  it 
were  adopted,  would  in  fact  result  in 
about  a  3.5-percent  real  growth  in 
fiscal  1983. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  effect  of 
the  amendment  is  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  about  $18  billion  which 
would  have  a  very  substantial  effect  in 
1984  and  1985,  because  you  would  not 
be  able  to  get  systems  on  line. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  understand 
that.  But  if  we  enact  this  amendment 
with  a  $205  billion  defense  budget  the 
other  body,  having  adopted  a  $215  bil- 
lion defense  budget,  and  we  end  up 
compromising  equally  with  them  at 
$210  billion,  that  is  a  $14  billion  cut  in 
the  defense  budget,  which  is  not  sub- 
stantial, or  at  least  it  does  not  cut  us 
below  the  NATO  commitments. 

I  would  like  to  speak  to  two  points 
about  this  amendment.  It  seems  to  me 
it  would  be  beneficial  if  this  House 
could  cut  the  budget  deficit  below  $100 
billion,  and  this  amendment  is  the 
only  vehicle  that  we  have  to  do  that. 

The  second  thing  is  that  the  amend- 
ment instructs,  or  at  least  asks  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  consid- 
er consumption  taxes  to  fund  the  in- 
crease in  defense  spending. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  proposal 
would  also  correct  an  error  in  the 
President's  program  that  has  been  ad- 
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late  what  my  colleague  from 
a  (Mr.  Panetta)  has  had  to 
say,  that  we  cannot  demand  that  the 
Ways  ai^d  Means  Committee  do  what 
we  want|  them  to  do.  But  if  this  com- 
mittee, iby  a  majority  vote,  should 
adopt  eten  a  suggestion  to  the  Ways 
and  Me(ns  Committee,  it  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee irould  accept  the  will  of  the 
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think  then  that  the  gentle- 
New  York  need  not  worry 
ollback  of  the  third  phase  of 
the  Keiip-Roth  tax  cut.  but  that  the 
instructions  would  be  clear  to  the 
Ways  a^d  Means  Committee  that 
these  tapces  to  pay  for  $15  billion  or 
$20  billittn  in  defense  would  come  out 
of  luxury  consumption,  not  by  the 
strugglii  g,  workingman  that  the  gen- 
tleman :  rom  New  York  has  fought  so 
hard  to  lefend. 

Mr.  K  SMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemj  tn  yield? 

Mr.  M  :CLOSKEY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  he  gentleman. 

Mr.  K  CMP.  I  am  glad  that  the  gen- 
tleman I  ot  in  that  last  point.  I  thank 
him  for  fielding. 

I  was  just  going  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, dees  he  really  seriously  think 
you  can  raise  $15  billion  by  taxing  al- 
cohol a  id  cigarettes  and  beer  and 
watches 

Mr.  NcCLOSKEY.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  ( o.  I  think  a  10-cent  gasoline 
tax  woi  lid  yield  $8  billion.  If  you 
double  t  le  tax  on  tobacco  and  alcohol 
you  wou  id  raise  another  $7  billion. 

Mr.  KEMP.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  agfiin,  did  I  hear  the  gentleman 
correctlj,  he  wants  a  10-cent-a-gallon 
tax  on  choline? 

Mr.  MpCLOSKEY.  I  am  not  saying  I 
want  it.  |I  am  saying  that  a  tax  on  gas- 
oline, that  a  tax  on  liquor,  that  a  tax 
on  tobaoco,  that  a  tax  on  luxury  items, 
could  easily  raise  $15  billion. 

If  the]  gentleman  will  recall  back  to 
World  \yar  II  when  we  were  imposing 
gas  rati*ning  on  people  of  4  gallons  a 
week,  tie  kind  of  thing  that  we  are 
asking  In  a  crisis  to  raise  defense 
spending,  it  seems  to  be  entirely  con- 
sistent ^at  taxes  on  consumption  pay 
for  that  defense  increase. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Will  the  gentleman  yield 
further^ 

Mr.  I^cCLOSKEY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  IdEMP. 


gentlemui's  tax  were  passed,  the  tax    and  hard  iJcohol,   rather  than  with 
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would  be  so  great  as  to 
force  us  bakk  to  where  the  working 
men  and  w<»men  of  this  country  only 
would  be  able  to  use  about  4  gallons  of 
gasoline  a  week. 

I  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  i  from  California  (Mr. 
McCLOSKrrl  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Wyxie  and  by 
unanimous  'consent  Mr.  McCloskey 
was  allowed |to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.)      J 

Mr.  McC^XDSKEY.  I  will  conclude 
this  minute,;  if  I  may,  and  then  yield  to 
the  gentleman  kind  enough  to  get  it 
for  me. 

It  seems  o  me  that  this  has  been 
the  burden  his  House  has  had  to  face 
all  along.  Ifone  of  us  want  to  raise 
taxes  but  i  one  of  us  really  want  a 
budget  detim  over  $100  billion. 

If  this  Amendment  is  the  only 
amendment  that  can  reduce  the  defi- 
cit below  $100  billion,  then  it  seems  to 
me  we  ought  to  face  that  issue  and 
adopt  the  amendment. 

This  concept  that  is  embraced  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  that  we  pay 
for  defense  spending  by  excise  taxes 
and  consumption  taxes,  is  a  principle  I 
hope  that  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee might  accept  in  their  wisdom. 

Mr.  WYHE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jtield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  f^om  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLlE.  May  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Kemp,  that  a  gas- 
oline tax  is  not  included  in  my  amend- 
ment. That  Is  not  regarded  as  a  luxury 
tax  and  is  not  contemplated  by  me  as 
one  of  the  possible  tax  sources. 

I       D  2020 

The  gentleman  from  California  was 
not  necessarily  mentioning  that  as  a 
part  of  my  amendment.  He  was  sug- 
gesting that  there  would  have  to  be 
other  sources  of  revenue  from  nonpro- 
ductive tax  sources.  I  think  he  made  a 
good  and  valid  point  that  we  should 
l(x>k  at  a  lotlof  possible  sources. 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  supiiort  of  the  amendment  to 
the  Latta  Substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie).  I 
believe  that  his  approach  is  excel- 
lent—we ca^  save  defense  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1983  if  we  are  thoughtful 
and  make  a|  supreme  effort  to  encour- 
age a  national  defense  which  responds 
to  real  security  needs,  rather  than  the 
purchase  of  weapons  without  a  de- 
fined misslqn.  Furthermore,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounrting  Office  has  document- 
ed duplication  and  administrative  inef- 
ficiency in  excess  of  the  outlay  reduc- 
tion the  ger  tleman  suggests. 

With  regtrd  to  revenue,  however,  I 
must  emphi  isize  that  the  requisite  $15 
billion  ougfit  to  be  financed  with  a 
and  excise  on  cigarettes 
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user  fees.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
a  similar  luxury  tax.  enacted  during 
the  last  world  war,  demonstrated  that 
such  a  levy  could  now  raise  far  in 
excess  of  $15  billion.  Therefore,  let  me 
make  it  clear  that  I  support  this 
amendment  only  with  request  to 
luxury  fees,  and  request  that  the 
record  so  reflect  and  that  the  appro- 
priate committees  so  consider. 

In  short,  the  proposal,  made  for  a 
time  of  economic  distress,  makes  sense 
conceptually.  The  American  people 
are  asking  for  sincere,  innovative 
action,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  responding.  And  re- 
spond he  does— with  a  deficit  well 
below  $100  billion,  something  every- 
one wants. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  debating  this 
amendment  well  over  an  hour. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  cease  in  3 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  time  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  granted  will  be  recognized 
for  1  '/i  minutes  each. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  just  need  a  minute  and  a  half  to 
say  that  when  England  raised  its 
value-added  tax.  which  was  supposedly 
a  tax  on  consumption,  and  raised  taxes 
on  luxury  items,  such  as  suggested  by 
my  dear  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie).  revenues  did  not  go 
up  as  predicted.  They  predicted  a  large 
increase  in  revenues  from  those  items, 
but  revenues  went  to  only  45  percent 
of  their  projections. 

You  are  looking  at  an  amendment 
for  a  tax  increase,  not  just  $15  billion, 
but  you  are  talking  about  a  tax  in- 
crease of  $15  billion  plus  the  $20  bil- 
lion in  Latta,  that  is  $35  billion.  And 
the  only  way  you  can  get  from  here  to 
there  is  with  a  significant  excise  tax 
on  gasoline.  And  that  is  going  to  be 
passed  on  to  the  working  men  and 
women  who  drive,  sales  men  and 
women,  and  to  people  who  need  their 
automobiles.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  as  Mr.  Conable  point- 
ed out,  a  huge  excise  tax  on  gas  which, 
as  I  understand  it.  would  mean  a  10-  to 
15-cent-a-gallon  tax  on  gasoline.  I 
think  that  would  be  a  mistake,  partic- 
ularly a  mistake  on  this  economy.  The 
hard-working  people  of  Ohio  who 
drive  automobiles  to  work  as  they  do 
in  New  York  do  not  want  us  to  put 
this  burden  on  their  backs. 

One  last  point.  Why  do  people 
produce?  People  produce  so  they  can 
consume.  And  if  you  put  a  tax  on  con- 
sumption, that  is  just  as  much  a  tax 


on  incentive  to  produce  as  it  is  if  you 
put  it  on  their  income. 

Only  people  pay  taxes  and  this  is  a 
huge  tax  on  the  American  people. 

I  urge  this  House  to  reject  this 
amendment  because  it  would  be  a  ter- 
rible mistake  at  this  fragile  point  in 
the  recovery  of  our  economy  to  start 
putting  a  $35  billion  tax  on  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Cutting  defense  to  this 
extent  only  compounds  the  mistake. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  point  out  again  that  talking  about  a 
gasoline  tax  is  a  red  herring,  in  an  at- 
tempt to  defeat  this  amendment.  I 
have  not  at  any  time  mentioned  a  gas- 
oline tax.  I  do  not  regard  gasoline  as  a 
luxury.  A  tax  on  gasoline  would  not  be 
a  luxury  tax. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  I  voted  reluctantly  for 
the  Kemp-Roth  tax  bill  because  I 
thought  it  was  too  big  and  too  soon.  I 
am  not  suggesting  that  we  defer  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  but  I  do 
think  that  we  need  to  offset  some  of 
the  increase  in  defense  spending,  and  I 
think  that  by  doing  it  through  this 
luxury  tax  is  in  the  finest  tradition  of 
our  American  system.  A  luxury  tax  is 
an  otherwise  nonproductive  source  of 
revenue. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     WYLIE.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  128,  noes 
285,  not  voting  19,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  im 
AYES- 1 28 


AlbosU 

D' Amours 

Hall.  Ralph 

Atkinson 

Deckard 

Hall.  Sam 

AuCoin 

E>ellums 

Hance 

Bedell 

DeNardis 

Harkin 

Beilenson 

Derwinski 

Hawkins 

Benjamin 

Dingell 

Heftel 

Bennett 

Dorgan 

Howard 

BiasKi 

Dunn 

Hughes 

Blanchard 

Dwyer 

Jacobs 

Boland 

Dymally 

Kastenmeier 

Bonior 

Early 

Kennelly 

Brinkley 

Erkart 

Kildee 

Brodhead 

Edgar 

Kindness 

Brown  <CA) 

Edwards  (CA) 

LaFalce 

Brown  (CO) 

Perraro 

Lantos 

Burton.  Phillip 

Findley 

Leach 

Butler 

Ford  (MI) 

Lee 

Clay 

Prank 

Leland 

dinger 

Garcia 

Lowry  (WA) 

Conte 

Olickman 

Lujan 

Conyers 

Goodling 

Lundine 

Coughlin 

Gray 

Markey 

Coyne.  James 

Ouarini 

Marks 

Crockett 

Gunderson 

Martin  (IL) 

McClory 

Rangel 

Stark 

McCloskey 

Reuss 

Stokes 

McHugh 

Rodlno 

Studds 

McKinney 

Rosenthal 

Traxler 

Miller  (CA) 

Roth 

Vento 

Miller  (OH) 

Roybal 

Volkmer 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Sabo 

Walgren 

Nowak 

Savage 

Washington 

Oberstar 

Scheuer 

Waxman 

Obey 

Schneider 

Weaver 

Ottinger 

Schroeder 

Weber  (OH) 

Pashayan 

Schumer 

Weiss 

Patterson 

Seiberling 

Williams  (OH) 

Petri 

Sensenbrenner 

Wolpe 

Porter 

Shamansky 

Wortley 

Pritchard 

Shannon 

Wyden 

Pursell 

Sharp 

Wylie 

Rahall 

Simon 

Yates 

Rallsback 

Smith  (lA) 
NOES-285 

Akaka 

Evans  (DE) 

LatU 

Alexander 

E^ans  (GA) 

Leath 

Anderson 

Evans (LA) 

LeBoutlllier 

Andrews 

Pary 

Lehman 

Annunzio 

Fascell 

Lent 

Anthony 

Fen  wick 

Levitas 

Applegate 

Fiedler 

Lewis 

Archer 

Fields 

Uvingston 

Aspin 

Fish 

Loeffler 

Badham 

Pithlan 

Long  (LA) 

Bafalls 

Pllppo 

Long(MD) 

Bailey  (MO) 

Florlo 

Lott 

Bailey  (PA) 

Foglietta 

Lowery  (CA> 

Barnard 

Foley 

Luken 

Barnes 

Ford(TN) 

Lungren 

Beard 

Porsythe 

Madlgan 

Benedict 

Fountain 

Marlenee 

Bereuter 

Fowler 

Marriott 

Bethune 

Frenzel 

Martin  (NO 

Bevlll 

Frost 

Martin  (NY) 

Bliley 

Fuqua 

Matsui 

Boggs 

Gaydos 

Mavroules 

Boiling 

Gejdenson 

Mazzoli 

Bonker 

Gephardt 

McCollum 

Bouquard 

Gibbons 

McCurdy 

Bowen 

Oilman 

McDade 

Breaux 

Gingrich 

McDonald 

Brooks 

Ginn 

McEwen 

Broomfield 

Goldwater 

McOrath 

Brown  (OH) 

Gonzalez 

Mica 

BroyhUI 

Gore 

Michel 

Burgener 

Gradison 

Mikuiski 

Byron 

Gramm 

Mineta 

Campbell 

Green 

Minish 

Carman 

Gregg 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Carney 

Grisham 

Moakley 

Chappell 

Hagedom 

Moffett 

Chappie 

Hall  (OH) 

Molinari 

Cheney 

Hamilton 

Montgomery 

Clausen 

Hammerschmidt  Moore 

Coats 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moorhead 

Coelho 

Hansen  (UT) 

Morrison 

Coleman 

Hartnett 

Mottl 

Collins  (ID 

Hatcher 

Murphy 

jCollins(TX) 

Heckler 

Murtha 

Corcoran 

Hefner 

Myers 

Coyne.  William 

Hendon 

Napier 

Craig 

Hertel 

Natcher 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hightower 

Neal 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hiler 

Nelllgan 

Daniel.  R.  w. 

Hillis 

Nelson 

Dannemeyer 

Holland 

Nichols 

E>aub 

Hollenbeck 

O'Brien 

Davis 

Holt 

Dakar 

de  la  Garza 

Hopkins 

Oxley 

Derrick 

Horton 

Panetu 

Dickinson 

Hubbard 

Parris 

Dicks 

Huckaby 

Patman 

Dixon 

Hunter 

Paul 

Donnelly 

Hutto 

Pepper 

Doman 

Hyde 

Perkins 

Dougherty 

Ireland 

Peyser 

Dowdy 

Jeffords 

Pickle 

Downey 

Jeffries 

Price 

Dreler 

Jenkins 

Quillen 

Duncan 

Johnston 

Ratchford 

Dyson 

Jones  (NO 

Regula 

Edwards  (AL) 

Jones  (OK) 

Richmond 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Rinaldo 

Emerson 

Kazen 

Rltter 

Emery 

Kemp 

Roberts  (KS) 

EnglUh 

Kogovsek 

Roberts  (SD) 

Erdahl 

Kramer 

Robinson 

&lenbom 

Lagomarsino 

Roe 
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Roemer 

Smith  (OR) 

Walker 

Rogers 

Smith  (PA) 

Wampler 

Row 

Snowe 

Watkins 

Roat«nkowski 

Snyder 

Weber  (MN) 

Roukemm 

SolaiT 

White 

Rouaselot 

Solomon 

Whltehursl 

Rudd 

Spence 

Whitley 

Rimo 

Stangeland 

WhItUker 

Ssntlnl 

SUton 

Whitten 

8«wyer 

Stenholm 

Williams  (MT) 

Schulzr 

Strattoa 

Wilson 

StMW 

Slump 

Winn  • 

Shelby 

Swift 

Wirth 

Shumway 

Synar 

Wolf 

Shutter 

Tauke 

Wright 

Sllivider 

Tauzin 

Yatron 

Skeen 

Taylor 

Young  (AK) 

Skelton 

Thomas. 

Young (FL) 

Smith  (AL) 

Trtble 

Young  ( MO  < 

Smith  (NE) 

Udall 

Zablockl 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vander  Jagt 

ZefcrettI 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-19 

Crane.  Philip 

MoUohan 

Bingham 

Daichle 

Pease 

Boner 

Ertel 

Rhodes 

Burton.  John 

Evans  (IN) 

St  Germain 

Chlaholro 

Fazio 

Stanton 

Coruible 

Hoyer 

Courter 

Mattox 

n  2030 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for.  with  Mr.  Courter 
against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  Conable 
agaliut. 

Mrs.  Chisholm  for.  with  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane  against. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  Yorlt  and 
Mr.  SWIFT  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  RALPH  M.  HALL  and  Mrs. 
KENNELLY  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment,  as  modified,  to 
the  Latta  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  2040 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)  desire  to 
offer  his  amendment  to  other  substi- 
tutes? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  other 
Member  desire  to  offer  that  amend- 
ment to  another  substitute? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider  ) 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, which  provides  $668  million  in 
additional  budget  authority  for  vital 
educational  programs.  I  find  it  abso- 
lutely essential  that  this  Congress  ex- 
ercise its  powers  in  channeling  needed 
dollars  into  those  programs  that  in  the 
past  have  proven  to  fuel  our  invest- 
ment in  the  future; 

The  amendment,  which  provides  an 
additional  $60  million  to  vocational 
education,  will  ultimately  help  us  in 
our  goal  of  competing  in  this  increas- 
ingly technological  world.  The  addi- 
tional moneys  for  Public  Law  94-142 
will  make  it  possible  for  more  than  4 


million  handicapped  children  nation- 
wide toi  attain  a  sound  education.  Dis- 
advant^ed  students  will  also  be 
helped  ithrough  increased  funding  to 
the  chapter  I,  previously  luiown  as 
title  I,  {program  as  well  as  the  Head 
Start  n-ogram.  Low-income  students, 
seeking  the  opportunity  to  attain  fi- 
nancialjaid,  will  be  aided  with  an  addi- 
tional 9238  million  directed  to  the  Pell 
grant  pfogram.  The  burden  of  funding 
library  Bervices  will  be  somewhat  alle- 
viated tihrough  the  addition  of  needed 
dollars. 

I  applaud  the  goals  of  controlling  in- 
flation and  promoting  a  sound  and 
stable  e  :onomy  through  a  reduction  in 
the  Fe(  eral  deficit.  In  addition,  if  we 
are  abl  e  to  meet  the  increasing  de- 
mands of  international  competition 
and  pntect  our  national  security,  we 
must  l<ok  to  our  best  resource— our 
people-^and  provide  them  with  the 
finest  Education  possible.  I  thereby 
urge  my  colleagues  to  use  foresight  in 
protecting  our  Nation's  future  and 
provide]  sufficient  funding  to  educa- 
tion ttirough  the  adoption  of  the 
Simon  Amendment. 

AMENDMI  NTS  OrTERED  BY  MR.  SIMON  TO  THE 
AMElfDI  lENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OPFERE  >  BY  MR.  LATTA.  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  Ni  TURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  JO  VES  OF  OKLAHOMA.  AND  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OF- 
FERED I  Y  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  £  IMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  am  >ndment  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
since  it  is  an  identical  amendment  for 
all  three  substitutes,  that  one  vote  be 
applied  to  all  three  substitutes,  saving 
the  tim ;  of  this  body. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  II  linois  asks  unanimous  consent 
that  th »  three  amendments  be  consid- 
ered at  the  same  time  to  all  the  substi- 
tutes ai  id  one  vote  apply  to  all  the  sub- 
stitutes 

Is  thire  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gen  Lleman  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  I  OTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  rig  it  to  object,  it  is  applicable  to 
only  tl  is  one  amendment  the  gentle- 
man is  tasking  unanimous  consent  for? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

Mr.  3IMON.  If  my  colleague  would 
yield,  llwill  follow  this  with  an  educa- 
tion aniendment.  On  that  I  will  ask  for 
separatie  votes  on  all  three  substitutes, 
because  the  figures  vary  in  each 
amendiient. 

)TT.  But  the  gentleman  is  not 
(.hat  at  this  time? 
IMON.  I  am  not  asking  that.  In 
the  increase  is  $300  million 
of  the  substitutes. 
)TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
reservation  of  objection. 
i^HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  k-equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
IlIinoisKMr.  Simon)? 

Ther^  was  no  objection. 

The  [CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 
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The  Clerl ;  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mrj  Latta.  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  s  ubstltute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  s  ubstltute  offered  by  Mr.  Aspin: 
Page  .  llnei  ,  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$300,000,000.1 

Page  .  line  .  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory ISO)  increase  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  yeal- 1983  by  $300,000,000. 

Page  .  llije  .  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  Authority  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$650,000,000,1  and  on  page  .  line  .  in- 
crease the  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  Vear  1985  by  $900,000,000. 

On  Page  |.  line  .  Increase  the  level  of 
total  budget  {outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$150,000,000.1  and  on  page  .  line  .  in- 
crease the  Idvel  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  IS  85  by  $300,000,000. 

Page  .  liie  .  increase  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$150,000,000.  and  on  page  .  line  .  in- 
crease the  anount  of  the  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $300,000,000. 

Page  .line  .  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 150)  increase  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  yet  x  1984  by  $650,000,000.  and  on 
page  .  line  .  (relating  to  functional  cate- 
gory 150)  increase  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  IS  85  by  $900,000,000. 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaiman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  he  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CH/IRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqi  est  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  wa  s  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  tbe  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  have  dis- 
cussed with  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment the  pnssibility  of  limiting  debate 
time  on  this  amendment.  It  is  a  very 
straightforward,  simple  amendment, 
and  the  auLhor  agrees  with  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  limit  debate 
to  20  minqtes,  divided  10  minutes  for 
the  author;  and  10  minutes  to  those  in 
opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqilest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  j( Mr.  Jones)? 

Mr.  LOTjT.  Reserving,  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.| Chairman,  I  am  sorry.  I  did 
not  hear  the  request. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  This  is 
limiting  debate  to  20  minutes,  divided 
equally,  10  minutes  for  the  amend- 
ment controlled  by  the  author  and  10 
minutes  to  [those  opposed. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  r^ervation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma' 

There  wj  s  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  recognized 
for  10  miniates. 
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Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wUl 
yield  in  just  a  few  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE). 

This  is  an  important  amendment.  It 
does  not  involve  huge  amounts  of 
money,  but  involves  a  lot  of  American 
Jobs. 

We  talk  about  a  world  free  market,  I 
say  to  those  who  oppose  this  particu- 
lar amendment,  if  we  had  no  countries 
providing  subsidies,  I  would  not  be  in 
front  of  you  asking  this. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  realities. 
The  United  Kingdom,  35  percent  of 
the  exports  are  supported. 

Japan,  35  percent  of  the  exports  are 
supported. 

Prance,  20  percent  of  the  exports  are 
supported. 

Germany,  12  percent  of  the  exports 
are  supported. 

The  United  States,  6  percent  of  our 
exports  are  supported. 

So  what  we  spend,  let  me  tell  you. 
we  get  a  least  50  times  more  bang  for 
the  buck  out  of  this  than  99  percent  of 
the  taxes  that  we  scattered  around 
this  countryside  a  year  ago. 

Just  today,  someone  handed  me  the 
bulletin  of  the  Machinery  and  Allied 
Products  Institute.  They  have  this 
sentence: 

While  the  administration  argues  that  its 
policies  will  eventually  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  industry,  the  high  cost 
of  domestic  funds  and  the  shortfalls  in  the 
Export-Import  Bank  with  lending  support 
clearly  are  causing  a  substantial  volume  of 
orders  to  be  lost  currently. 

In  fiscal  year  1981,  we  were  at  $5.5 
billion.  This  is  not  appropriations. 
This  is  leading  authority. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  $4.4  billion,  and  I 
am  asking  that  we  go  up  to  $4.7  bil- 
lion. 

I  would  point  out,  there  is  no  outlay 
increase  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Each  $1  billion  in  exports  provides 
30.000  jobs. 

The  1980  expenditures  are  estimated 
to  have  brought  into  this  country 
570,000  jobs. 

If  the  President  is  correct  when  he 
says  that  1 -percent  unemployment 
costs  us  $25  billion,  and  I  think  he  is 
correct,  then  what  we  spend  here  not 
only  costs  us  nothing,  it  saves  us 
money. 

There  is  finally  the  need  on  the  part 
of  our  country  to  negotiate.  When  you 
limit  the  amount,  because  we  are  in  a 
competitive  situation  on  negotiations, 
you  limit  in  the  extreme  the  ability  of 
this  country  to  negotiate. 

We  just  had  an  amendment  before 
us  on  the  nuclear  freeze  and  I  Joined 
the  huge  majority  of  you  who  said,  let 
us  not  have  a  unilateral  freeze,  and 
yet  that  is  what  we  are  doing  in  the 
economic  world  when  we  do  not  sup- 
port the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Finally,  we  are  right  now  in  negotia- 
tions with  the  OECD  countries  to 
have  some  kind  of  universal  policy.  If 


we  do  not  increase  this  amount,  we  are 
tying  our  hands.  We  are  weakening 
this  country  in  negotiations.  I  do  not 
think  that  makes  sense  at  all. 

I  would  finally  add  to  you  that  last 
year  2,600  U.S.  firms  t>enefited  from 
this,  firms  from  every  State  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois.  He  is  absolutely 
right.  He  is  right  on  target.  This 
means  meat  and  potatoes  on  the  table. 
It  means  Jot>s  at  a  time  when  the  coun- 
try has  one  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rates  that  we  have  had  in  years. 

This  is  not  one  of  those  makeshift 
jobs  like  CETA  or  anything  else.  This 
provides  real  hardcore  jobs. 

We  have  returned  over  a  billion  dol- 
lars to  the  Treasury  as  a  result  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  it  reserves 
the  support  of  everyone  in  this  House. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  the  gentle- 
man is  correct.  The  issue  is  jobs. 

I  have  two  communities  in  my  dis- 
trict where  the  unemployment  is  in 
excess  of  10  percent.  One  of  the  major 
employers  is  steel.  Were  it  not  for  the 
Export-Import,  were  it  not  for  this 
program  a  year  ago,  a  $10  million  proj- 
ect would  have  been  lost,  a  project  in 
Colombia,  South  America,  a  project 
where  steel  is  being  used  to  construct 
a  sugar  mill.  Because  of  this  program, 
over  150  Connecticut  workers  are  at 
work  today. 

If  the  issue  in  America  is  jot>s,  the 
right  thing  to  do  tonight  is  to  support 
this  amendment. 

I  applaud  the  gentleman.  I  urge  sup- 
port for  the  amendment. 

D  2050 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league from  Mirmesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

The  gentleman  in  the  well.  Mr. 
Simon,  is  dead  right.  This  is  a  jobs  bill. 
If  you  want  to  put  some  dirty  overalls 
in  the  washing  machine,  you  can  do  it 
by  supporting  the  Simon  amendment. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  makes  us 
competitive  in  export  financing.  We 
cannot  t>e  successful  unless  we  are 
willing  to  compete  in  this  respect.  As 
long  as  our  foreign  competitors  use 
subsidized  financing  we  must  match 
them.  Only  by  being  willing  to  match 


the  competition  can  we  expect  to  ne- 
gotiate elimination,  or  reduction,  of 
export  financing  subsidies. 

In  addition  to  building  Jobs  in  com- 
panies large  and  small.  Ex-Im  has  run 
a  profit  year  after  year  until  recently. 
It  is  losing  a  bit  now,  but  if  we  get  our 
financial  house  in  order,  it  will  again 
make  a  profit  for  our  Treasury. 

This  Government  has  few  agencies 
that  work.  Ex-Im  does.  This  amend- 
ment will  help  it  work  better. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois for  his  amendment. 

Just  yesterday  we  saw  another 
major  order  lost  because  of  the  soft- 
ness in  the  domestic  airline  industry. 
We  are  also  losing  orders  abroad  every 
day  to  Airbus  because  we  have  weak- 
ened and  cut  back  the  funding  for  our 
domestic  Export-Import  Bank. 

This  is  one  way  we  can  keep  jobs  in 
this  country.  I  totally  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  support  his  amend- 
ment. I  hope  the  House  will  support  it. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  think  the  Airbus  illus- 
tration is  a  good  one.  Not  only  do  we 
get  that  initial  sale,  we  get  the  parts, 
the  maintensuice,  and  subsequent  sales 
frequently. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  I  thank  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Illinois  for 
yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarlcs  of  the  gentleman  and  say 
that  it  would  be  pennywise  and  dollar 
foolish  not  to  move  ahead  with  this 
particular  amendment.  We  are  in  in- 
tense competition  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace. We  need  to  give  our  business- 
es and  our  American  workers  the  tools 
to  be  competitive. 

Not  taking  this  step  amounts  to  uni- 
lateral economic  disarmament.  Just  as 
we  should  not  disarm  from  a  defense 
standpoint  unilaterally,  neither  should 
we  disarm  from  an  economic  stand- 
point. We  are  right  in  the  middle  of 
negotiations  with  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Develop- 
ment. The  President  of  the  United 
States  is  going  to  Europe  soon.  One  of 
the  issues  that  is  going  to  be  taken  up 
at  Versailles  is  international  trade  and 
investments  and  fair  competition. 

We  need  to  end  unfair  credit  prac- 
tices and  move  toward  free  and  fair 
competition. 

We  would  be  taking  away  a  bargain- 
ing chip  from  our  country  and  from 
American  workers  who  need  jobs  if  we 
do  not  move  ahead  with  the  gentle- 
man's amendment  which  will  permit 
us  to  compete  at  least  to  some  degree 
in  the  world  marketplace.  It  will  also 
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help  us  to  eliminate  unfair  competi- 
tion and  move  in  the  direction  of  free 
and  fair  trade  that  is  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  all  countries  and  certainly  our 
own. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
also  wish  to  compliment  my  friend  for 
his  amendment.  Not  only  do  we  have  a 
problem  here,  but  also  in  other  Gov- 
ernment programs.  We  have  the  same 
situation  in  the  Nation's  agricultural 
program. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corportion 
needs  the  same  leeway,  because  U.S. 
agriculture  leads  the  world  in  exports. 
We  export  the  production  from  2  out 
of  5  acres.  At  the  -same  time  we  are 
paying  people  not  to  produce.  Around 
the  world  we  have  the  reputation  of 
not  only  making  food  available,  but  of 
paying  our  people  not  to  produce.  The 
U.S.  dollar  is  the  medium  of  exchange 
in  world  trade.  Along  the  spirit  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  at  some  time 
we  will  have  to  provide  relief  to  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  to 
assist  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  is  absolutely 
correct.  That  agricultural  revolving 
fund  should  be  used. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  echo  what  the  gentleman 
from  Washington,  Mr.  Dicks,  said. 
Ten  years  ago  we  built  almost  100  per- 
cent of  the  commercial  airplanes  in 
the  world.  Now  Airbus  builds  half. 
They  do  not  support  their  manufac- 
turers in  Prance;  they  subsidize  them. 

I  think  while  this  amendment  does 
not  provide  subsidization,  it  does  pro- 
vide needed  support. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  right  on  target.  This  is  a 
very  important  amendment.  The 
Ex-Im  Bank  is  better  administered 
than  ever  before.  They  are  being  more 
careful  in  their  funding  to  make  sure 
big  and  small  business  are  able  to  com- 
pete in  that  bank. 

The  gentleman  is  entirely  correct.  I 
support  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment brought  forth  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  It  makes  excellent  sense. 
I  am  sure  the  body  will  support  the 
amendment  tonight. 


Mrs.  feOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman;  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yielded  to  my  col- 
league ft-om  Louisiana. 

Mrs.  $OGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  comlnend  the  gentleman  for  his 
amendment  and  Join  with  him  in 
hoping  for  its  passage.  I  thank  the 
gentlen  an  very  much  for  allowing  me 
to  say  s  >. 

Mr.  S  MON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  under- 
stand I  only  have  30  seconds  remain- 
ing. I  n  ust  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  pHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
reserve^  30  seconds. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Martini. 

Mrs.  ]  lARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
numbei  of  words,  and  I  rise  to  con- 
gratula;  e  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
on  the  )  mendment. 

The  OHAIRMAN.  Is  the  gentlewom- 
an opposed  to  the  amendment? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Yes,  I  am, 
indeed,  opposed.  I  may  be  one  of  few 
oppose()  to  the  rush  for  corporate  wel- 
fare, but  it  absolutely  astounds  me  in 
a  time  when  we  know  we  must  cut, 
sudden!  y  we  are  going  to  support 
major  u  idustry. 

Now,  [  happen  to  think  this:  Indus- 
try in  t  le  United  States  is  indeed  cre- 
ative. 1  his  Is  not  Prance.  We  do  not 
subsidi2  B  industry.  We  should  not.  We 
can  giv(  \  tax  advantages.  We  can  com- 
pete. Vi  e  can  say:  "Go  out  there  and 
go  into  ;he  market."  But  we  do  not  un- 
derwriti  i  them,  and  we  certainly  do  not 
go  hone  and  say.  "Yes,  we  have  to 
pull  in  the  belt  in  education,  yes.  we 
have  to  make  cuts  here."  and  then  un- 
derwrit  (  major  corporations  in  the 
United  States. 

That  s  wrong,  and  I  strongly  oppose 
the  am(  ndment. 

Mr.  ^EMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentle\»oman  yield  to  me? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  ofJJlinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gerileman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  toj  congratulate  the  gentlelady 
from  II  inois  for  her  statement.  It  took 
a  lot  o:  courage  to  stand  up  here  and 
call  th  s  amendment  for  what  it  is. 
trickle-  lown  economics.  You  are  subsi- 
dizing five  major  corporations  ih 
Americ  i  so  they  can  ostensibly  export 
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goes  t(  five  major  companies.  Sixty 
perceni  of  all  the  Ex-Im  money  in 
Americ^  goes  to  five  major  corpora- 
tions. 

The  kentlewoman  is  right.  This  is 
corport  te  welfare  in  a  shameless  way, 
and  w>  do  not  need  to  add  more 
money  to  the  Ex-Im  budget. 

Agaiii,  I  congratulate  the  gentle- 
woman  She  may  not  get  the  votes  to 


this,  it  may  pass,  but  it  is  a 


huge  mistake  at  a  time  when  we  are 


compete  in  the  world  with  less  tax. 
less  regulation  and  lower  interest  rates 
and  they  wfll  not  need  these  types  of 
subsidies.  With  sound  money,  low 
taxes  and  l^ss  regulation,  this  Nation 
and  American  workers  can  compete 
with  any  nation  on  this  Earth.  We  do 
not  need  ta  subsidize.  We  do  not  need 
to  turn  our  companies  into  welfare 
cases  as  the  socialist  countries  do. 

I  thank  {the  gentlewoman  for  her 
courage  anfl  applaud  her  willingness 
to  take  on  this  special  interest  group. 

Mr.  VOLkMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlenian  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  VOIjKMER.  Mr  Chairman.  I. 
too.  wish  |to  join  the  gentlewoman 
and  the  gentleman  from 
opposition  to  the  amend- 


from  lUinoj 
New  York 
ment. 

Even  thi 
not  provid 
does  provii 
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to     hold     back     Government 


spendii  ig.  America  can  compete  in  the 


Let  the  free  enterprise  system 


gh  the  amendment  does 
for  an  outlay  in  1983,  it 
le  for  outlays  in  1984  and 
increases  the  debt.  This  is 
e  going  to  have  to  borrow, 
going  to  loan  it  out  at  low 
s  to  corporations  or  gov- 
other  countries  at  lower 
ur  people  can  get  for  their 
our  businessmen  want  to 
ey,  they  cannot  borrow  at 
12  percent  right  now;  no  way.  But  any 
other  country  can. 

Preddie  Laker  did  at  8  percent.  Pred- 
die  Laker  started  out  with  Ex-Im  Bank 
money  at  8  percent. 

I  do  not  believe  that  you  could  sell 
that  to  you  r  people. 

I  agree  ivith  the  gentleman  from 
New  York,  It  is  basically  corporate 
welfare. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewomi  m  yield? 

Mrs.  MA  ITIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlen  tan  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBESf.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielc  ing  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  say,  while  it 
greatly  paii  is  me  to  admit  this  tonight, 
the  gentleiian  from  New  York  is  cor- 
rect. I  had|  told  persons  interested  in 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  that  I  would  not 
object  if  there  was  an  effort  made  to 
raise  the  Ex-Im  proposal  to  the  Presi- 
dent's level.  But  the  President  is  at 
$3.8  billio  1.  All  of  the  competing 
amendment  here  tonight  are  at  $4.4 
billion  and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
seeks  to  m(  ve  it  up  to  $4.7  billion. 

I  think  in  light  of  the  comments 
made  by  Lhe  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  W(  luld  simply  observe  that  I 
am  reminced  of  a  slight  variation  of 
an  old  bib  ical  observation:  "The  rich 
we  have  al'  irays  with  us." 

Mr.  MIIjLER  of  California.'  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman  yield 
tome? 

Mrs.  MA  RTIN  of  IlUnois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlei  lan  from  California. 

Mr.  MIT.|.ER  of  California.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  program 
that  I  have  supported  in  the  past,  but 
I  would  hope  in  the  rush  to  support  it 
tonight,  we  would  consider  it  up 
against  what  else  is  before  us. 

Before  us  we  have  a  budget  under 
consideration  here  that  is  expected  to 
throw  some  265.000  women,  infants, 
and  children  off  of  a  vital  nutrition 
program,  to  stave  off  mental  retarda- 
tion and  birth  defects.  We  are  elimi- 
nating 30  percent  of  the  funding  for  4 
million  handicapped  children.  We  are 
eliminating  23,000  handicapped  people 
from  the  opportunity  to  get  some  em- 
ployment; maybe  not  employment 
with  these  five  corporations. 

We  are  knocking  needy  college  stu- 
dents off  their  Pell  grants.  We  are 
knocking  needy  students  out  of  their 
work-study  programs. 

I  just  think  we  ought  to  consider 
this  corporate  welfare  against  the 
needs  of  these  low-income  individuals. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

D  2100 

I  do  want  to  point  this  out.  they  talk 
about  6  percent.  Well,  most  of  the  ex- 
ports from  this  country  are  agricultur- 
al exports.  They  like  to  include  agri- 
cultural exports  when  they  total  up 
the  total  dollars,  but  we  do  not  spend 
money  on  agricultural  exports,  so  the 
percentage  of  manufactured  exports  is 
very  comparable  to  those  in  other 
countries. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield 
very  briefly. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  say  that  I  agree  whole- 
.heartedly  with  the  gentlewoman  and 
congratulate  her  for  standing  up.  It 
does  not  do  the  slightest  bit  of  good  to 
oppose  it.  This  goes  through  my  com- 
mittee every  year,  and  goes  through 
with  a  whoop  and  a  holler.  The  only 
thing  good  about  it  is  that  it  helps  me 
to  get  a  foreign  aid  bill  through.  Aside 
from  that,  there  is  no  justification.  It 
is  pure  mercantilism. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  put  in  perspective  what 
the  Ex-Im  Bank  has  already  received 
in  the  Budget  Committee  recommen- 
dation. We  provide  $4.4  billion,  which 
is  $570  million  above  what  the  Presi- 
dent requested.  To  go  higher  than  this 
may  be  justifiable  in  terms  of  interna- 
tional trade,  but  in  terms  of  overall 
budget  impact  and  fairness,  I  think 
the  amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  just  finish 
very  quickly  by  saying  that  I  recognize 
that  the  gentleman  and  friend  from  Il- 
linois talks  about  very  little  money, 
$100  million  here,  $300  million  there. 
As  soon  as  the  people  around  this 
place  start  saying  that  a  $100  million 
is  a  lot  of  money,  not  a  little  money, 
we  may  make  some  progess,  I  know 
that  this  is  a  multi-billion-dollar 
budget,  but  most  of  the  people  back 
home  think  $100  million  is  still  a  lot  of 
money.  Prankly,  in  a  year  like  this 
one,  we  cannot  afford  this  kind  of  cor- 
porate welfare. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  few 
points,  and  I  will  be  very  brief. 

We  talk  about  subsidizing  industry 
and  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
talked  about  trickle  down.  This  is  tar- 
geted. Not  like  his  trickle-down  tax 
bill.  Not  one  company  gets  $1  unless 
jobs  are  produced.  Unlike  the  pro- 
grams my  friend  from  New  York  has 
advocated,  2,600  firms  benefited  from 
this  last  year.  To  my  good  friend  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller),  I  support 
every  one  of  those  programs  he  has 
suggested,  but  if  we  vote  this  down, 
not  one  penny  additional  will  go  to 
any  of  those  programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
has  3  minutes  remaining.  She  yields 
back  her  time? 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  She  cer- 
tainly does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     SIMON.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote   was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  186,  noes 
232,  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1121 
AYES— 186 


Addabbo 

Bouquard 

DavU 

Albosta 

Bowen 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Brinkley 

Detlums 

Anderson 

Brodhead 

Derwinski 

Atkinson 

Brown  (CA) 

Dicks 

AuColn 

Burton.  Phillip 

Dingell 

Bailey  (PA) 

Byron 

Dixon 

Barnard 

Clausen 

Dorgan 

Barnes 

Clay 

Dougherty 

Bedell 

Coelho 

Downey 

Benjamin 

Collins  (ID 

Dwyer 

Bevill 

Conte 

Dymally 

Blanchard 

Coughlin 

Dyson 

Boggs 

Coyne.  James 

Eckart 

Boland 

Coyne.  William 

Edgar 

Bonker 

Daschle 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kogovsek 

Richmond 

Erdahl 

Lantos 

Rinaldo 

Evans  (DE) 

Leach 

Roberts  (KS) 

Evan«(GA) 

Lehman 

Roe 

Pary 

Leland 

Rose 

Pazio 

Levitas 

Roaenthal 

Fenwick 

Long  (LA) 

Roth 

Ferraro 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ruaao 

Pindley 

Lowry  (WA) 

Sabo 

Fish 

Luken 

Scheuer 

Fithian 

Lundine 

Schneider 

Flippo 

Marks 

Schulze 

FoglietU 

Marriott 

Shamansky 

Foley 

Matsui 

Shannon 

Ford  (Ml) 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

Pord(TN) 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Porsythe 

McHugh 

Simon 

Powler 

McKinney 

Smith  (lA) 

Frank 

Michel 

Smith  (PA) 

Frenzel 

Miller  (CA) 

Solarz 

Frost 

Mineu 

St  Germain 

Fuqua 

Moakley 

Stratton 

Gaydos 

Moffett 

Swift 

Gejdenson 

Molinari 

Synar 

% 

Gephardt 

MoUohan 

Tauke 

• 

Gibbons 

Morrison 

Traxler 

1 

• 

Gingrich 

Murphy 

Udall 

Ginn 

Murtha 

Vander  Jagt 

Glickman 

Natcher 

Vento 

' 

Gore 

Neal 

Walgren 

« 

Gray 

Nelson 

Waxman 

Green 

O'Brien 

Weiss 

Guarini 

Oakar 

Whittaker 

Hamilton 

Oberstar 

Whitten 

■ 

Harkin 

Ottinger 

Williams  (MT) 

"^ 

Heckler 

Parris 

Williams  (OH) 

Hertel 

Patman 

Wilson 

, 

Hollenbeck 

Patterson 

Winn 

Horton 

Pepper 

Wolpe 

Howard 

Peyser 

WorUey 

« 

Hoyer 

Porter 

Wright 

s 

4 

Hubbard 

Price 

Wyden 

Ireland 

Pritchard 

Yatron 

1 

Jeffords 

Quillen 

Young  (MO) 

Kennelly 

Ratchford 

Zablocki 

Kildee 

Reuss 
NOES-232 

Zeferetti 

a 

Akaka 

Dannemeyer 

Highlower 

Andrews 

Daub 

HUer 

4 

Annunzio 

Deckard 

Hillis 

1 

Anthony 

DeNardis 

Holland 

1 

Applegate 

Dickinson 

Holt 

Archer 

Donnelly 

Hopkins 

Aspin 

Doman 

Huckaby 

3 

Badham 

Dowdy 

Hughes 

Bafalis 

Dreier 

Hunter 

Bailey  (MO) 

Duncan 

Hutto 

Beard 

Dunn 

Hyde 

1 

Beilenson 

Early 

Jacobs 

1 

Benedict 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffries 

« 

Bennett 

Emerson 

Jenkins 

Bereuter 

Emery 

Johnston 

Bethune 

English 

Jones  (NO 

Biaggi 

Erienbom 

Jones  (OK) 

Bliley 

Ertel 

Jones  (TN) 

Boiling 

Evans (lA) 

Kastenmeier 

Bonior 

FaKCll 

Kazen 

Breaux 

Fiedler 

Kemp 

Brooks 

Fields 

Kindness 

Broomfield 

Fountain 

Kramer 

Brown  (CO) 

Garcia 

LaFalce 

• 

Brown  (OH) 

Oilman 

Lagomarsino 

Broyhill 

Goldwater 

LatU 

Burgener 

Gonzalez 

Leath 

Butler 

Good!  ing 

LeBoutUlier 

Campbell 

Gradison 

Lee 

Carman 

Gramm 

Lent 

Carney 

Gregg 

Lewis 

Chappell 

Orisham 

Livingston 

Chappie 

Gunderson 

Loefner 

Cheney 

Hagedom 

Long(MD> 

Clinger 

Hall  (OH) 

Lott 

Coats 

Hall.  Ralph 

Lujan 

Coleman 

Hall.  Sam 

Lungren 

Collins  (TX) 

Hammerschmidt  Madigan 

Conyers 

Hance 

Markey 

Corcoran 

Hansen  (ID) 

Marlenee 

Craig 

Hansen  (UT) 

Martin  (ID 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hartnett 

Martin  (NO 

Crane.  PhUip 

Hatcher 

Martin  (NY) 

Crockett 

Hawkins 

MazEOli 

D'Amours 

Hefner 

McClory 

Daniel.  Dan 

Heftel 

McCollum 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Hendon 

McCurdy 
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McDade 

Ritter 

Spence 

McDonald 

Roberts  (SD) 

Stangeland 

McEwen 

Robinson 

Stark 

McOrath 

Rodino 

Staton 

Mlc« 

Roemer 

Stenholm 

Mikubki 

Rogers 

Stokes 

MiUer  (OH) 

Rostenliowski 

Studds 

Mlnlih 

Rouicema 

Stump 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Rousaelot 

Tauzin 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Roybal 

Taylor 

Montgomery 

Rudd 

Thomas 

Moore 

Santini 

Tribie 

Moorhemd' 

Savage 

Volkmer 

MottI 

Sawyer 

Walker 

Myers 

Schroeder 

Wampler 

Napier 

Schumer 

Washington 

Nelligan 

Seiberltng 

Watkins 

Nichols 

Sensenbrenner 

Weaver 

Nowali 

Shaw 

Weber  (MN) 

Obey 

Shelby 

Weber  (OH) 

Oxiey 

Shuraway 

White 

Panetu 

Slljander 

Whitehurst 

Pashayan 

Skeen 

Whitley 

Paul 

Skelton 

Wlrth 

Pericins 

Smith  (AL) 

Wolf 

Petri 

Smith  (NE) 

Wylie 

Pickle 

Smith  (NJ) 

Yates 

PurMll 

Smith  (OR) 

Young  (AK) 

Rahall 

Snowe 

Young (PL) 

Rangel 

Snyder 

ReciUa 

Solomon 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-14 

Bingham 

Courter 

Pease 

Boner 

Derrick 

Raiisback 

Burton.  John 

Evans (IN) 

Rhodes 

Chisholm 

Plorlo 

Stanton 

Conable 

Mattox 

D  2110 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  for.  with  Mrs. 
Chisholm  against. 

Messrs.  STOKES,  AKAKA.  DEL- 
LUMS.  and  RODINO  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  CLAY  and  Mr.  DELLUMS 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendments  offered  to  the 
Jones  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  the  Aspin  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  the 
Latta  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  2120 

Mr.  SIMON.  Ml-.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  listed  in  the  rule 
as  No.  14. 1  will  not  offer  that. 
AMXNOioirr  omoutD  by  mr.  simon  to  the 

AMElfDlfEirr  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrrCRED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Jones. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma: 

Page  ,  line  (relating  to  functional  cate- 
gory 500)  Increase  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1983  from  $27,550,000,000  to 
$28,218,000,000.  and  increase  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year  from  $27,450,000,000  to 
$27,537,000,000. 

Page  .  line  (relating  to  functional  cate- 
gory 020)  decrease  new  budget  authority  for 


fiscal  year  1983  by  $668,000,000  and  de- 
crease outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
$87.00(  .000. 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent I  hat  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Recoi  d. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  th<  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illino  s? 

Thwe  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  what 
this  ^endment  does  is  to  add  $668 
millio  1  in  budget  authority  to  func- 
tion i  >00  for  purposes  of  education, 
whicb  I  will  spell  out,  and  the  $87  mil- 
lion ii  outlays  is  taken  from  allow- 
ances, 

The  net  impact  for  fiscal  year  1983 
on  de:  icits  is  zero. 

Wh  re  do  we  get  the  $668  million?  I 
would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  a  con- 
servat  ive  amendment  and  I  would  like 
to  spi  11  out  why  it  is  a  conservative 
amen(  Iment. 

No.  1,  we  increase  what  we  Icnow  as 
the  Pill  grants  to  needy  students  by 
$238  million.  A  year  ago  on  this  floor 
we  he  ard  a  lot  of  speeches  saying  we 
are  gi  ting  to  cut  back  social  security 
benef  ts  for  sons  and  daughters  of 
widow  5,  but  we  will  make  it  up  with 
Pell  I  grants  and  other  student  aid. 
That  has  resulted,  not  surprisingly,  in 
more  (demand  on  the  Pell  grant  pro- 
gram than  a  lot  of  people  anticipated. 

We  have  $238  million  that  is  here, 
not  t<i  increase  the  Pell  grant  allow- 
ances as  education  costs  go  up  but 
simpl;   to  maintain  them. 

Wit  kout  this  amendment  Pell  grants 
will  hive  to  go  down  for  these  needy 
students  at  the  very  time  education 
costs  ire  going  up. 

I  would  point  out  that  this  $238  mil- 
lion it  5  percent  below  the  fiscal  year 
1982  Deconciliation  figure.  It  is  $9  mil- 
lion below  the  House-passed  appro- 
priation bill. 

Titl^  I,  a  program  that  helps  needy 
younc  people  and  gives  them  a  lift, 
and  \'e  know  is  a  dollar-wise  invest- 
ment, we  have  $228  million,  3  percent 
below  the  House-passed  appropriation. 

For  Head  Start,  $15  million,  again  3 
percent  below  the  1982  House-passed 
appro  priation. 

Hai  dicapped  education,  94.142,  we 
add  179  million.  Even  with  this  addi- 
tion, he  Federal  assistance  for  handi- 
capped  education  for  these  young 
peoplf  who  have  the  chance  to  be 
asset^  to  society  instead  of  liabilities, 
we  gc  from  9.8  percent  Federal  assist- 
ance pown  to  8.9  percent.  We  are  not 
even  imaintaining  it.  But  let  us  not 
drop  below  that  figure. 

I  dd  not  think  the  American  people 
want  I  us  to  reduce  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped and  I  do  not  think  the  Mem- 
bers Af  the  House  want  us  to  do  that. 

For  vocational  education  we  add  $60 
milli<*i,  $79  million  below  the  current 
servic  es  leveL 
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Libraries,  already  decimated  by  this 
Congress,  we  add  $12  million. 

The  e(|ucational  block  grants  on 
which  w^  told  the  States  we  were 
going  to  nelp  them,  as  we  gave  them 
more  responsibility,  we  are  adding  $36 
million,  3  percent  below  the  reconcilia- 
tion figurfe. 

That  is  what  this  amendment  is. 
pure  and  timple. 

I  would;  add  one  other  factor  that  I 
hope  my  colleagues  keep  in  mind.  We 
cannot  bijild  a  better,  finer  America  by 
cutting  back  on  educational  opportuni- 
ty for  the^  young  people  of  this  Nation. 
That  is  what  it  is  all  about. 

I  ask,  I  pray  for,  and  I  beg  your  as- 
sistance. I 

I  rise  Mr.  Chairman  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  function  500,  educa- 
tion, employment,  and  training.  My 
amendment  would  bring  funding  for 
education  programs  in  function  500  to 
$28,218  bfllion  in  budget  authority  and 
$27,537  billion  in  outlays. 

My  amendment  enjoys  the  support 
of  college  and  university  presidents,  li- 
brarians, parents,  teachers,  students, 
and  people  in  the  business  community. 
This  amendment  is  good  for  education 
and  good  for  the  country.  Although  it 
would  provide  an  additional  $668  mil- 
House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
( Jones)  and  $968  million 
Latta/Michel  substitute,  it 
fiscal  year  1983  outlays  very 


lion  abov; 
tion    345 
above  th<! 
increases 
modestly. 

The  additional 
cal  to  the  < 
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funds  are  very  criti- 
education  programs  affected 
and  will  not  "bust  the  budget."  My 
amendment  would  provide: 

MiUUm 


Title  I.  ESI  :A. 

HandicappKl  education  (Public  Law 

94-142)... 
V<x:ational  education . 
Education!  1  block  grants  . 
Head  Start . 
Pell  grants. 
Libraries 


s(LSC. 

A 

ol|  th( 


A.  title  II  HEA). 


$228 

79 
60 
36 
15 
238 
12 


Total 668 

Each  olj  these  amounts  represents  at 
least  a  3-C)ercent  reduction  below  the 
House-passed  appropriations  bill  (H.R. 
4560)  or  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation I  Act  of  1981,  except  the 
amount  ^hat  would  be  provided  for 
public  lil^raries  and  small  college  li- 
braries. I|  believe  that  these  amounts 
represent!  responsible  increases  and 
will  assuije  adequate  funding,  especial- 
ly if  the  Congress  freezes  fiscal  year 

1983  funding  levels  for  fiscal  years 

1984  and  |l985. 
tell   the   House   what   my 

It  does: 

Pell  grant  funding  be  5 
percent  below  the  $2.65  billion  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  authorization  in  the 
Reconciliation  Act  and  $9  million 
below  the  House-passed  appropria- 
tions bill: 

It  pro|)Oses  a  3-percent  reduction 
(-$90.4  tiiUion)  in  funding  for  title  I, 


Let   m< 

amendme 

It  prop 


BSEA.   chapter   I.   passed   below   the 
1982  House-passed  appropriations  bill; 

It  proposes  a  3-percent  reduction  in 
Head  Start  below  the  House-passed 
appropriation  bill  and  the  1982  recon- 
ciliation level,  and  the  amount  is  sub- 
stantially below  the  current  services 
budget: 

It  proposes  that  handicapped  educa- 
tion be  funded  at  $1,121  billion  which 
will  reduce  the  Federal  contribution  to 
the  program  from  9.8  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1982  to  8.9  percent  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  and 

It  proposes  that  vocational  educa- 
tion be  funded  at  $713.3  million  which 
represents  a  3-percent  reduction  below 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  figures  and  $79.7  million 
below  the  current  services  level. 

All  of  these  programs  could  use  tuidi- 
tlonal  resources.  The  funding  levels  we 
are  recommending  will  only  serve  to 
insure  that  program  effectiveness  is 
not  destroyed  and  that  Federal  com- 
mitment to  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity is  not  crippled.  My  amend- 
ment is  very  simple.  It  increases 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983 
to  $28,218,000,000  and  Increases  out- 
lays to  $27.537,000,000— A  modest  $87 
million  above  the  current  level  in 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  345. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  who  are 
planning  to  vote  for  the  Latta  substi- 
tute may  not  understand  what  that 
substitute  really  does.  The  Latta  sub- 
stitute assumes  a  baseline  that  does 
not  exist  and  in  fact  could  only  exist  if 
the  Congress  were  to  enact  the  1982 
rescissions  requested  by  President 
Reagan— rescissions  which  have  been 
firmly  rejected  by  this  Congress. 

Let  me  explain: 

First,  for  function  500  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute assumes  budget  authority  fig- 
ures of  $23.8  billion  for  fiscal  year 
•1982.  The  actual  budget  authority  for 
function  500  is  $25.35  billion.  That  is  a 
reduction  of  $1.55  billion. 

Second,  under  the  Latta  assump- 
tions three  student  financial  assist- 
ance programs  are  reduced  for  fiscal 
year  1982:  First,  Pell  grants  were  re- 
duced by  $91.36  million;  second,  col- 
lege work  study  is  reduced  by  $44  mil- 
lion; and  third,  student  state  incentive 
grants  are  reduced  by  $6.14  million. 

Third,  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams are  reduced  by  $23.38  million. 

Fourth,  services  for  handicapped 
children  are  reduced  from  $1.04  billion 
to  $783,508  mlUlon— a  $258.57  million 
reduction. 

Fifth,  title  I,  compensatory  educa- 
tion programs,  are  reduced  by  $411.93 
million. 

Sixth,  vocational  education  pro- 
grams are  reduced  by  $105.74  million. 

Seventh,  the  educational  block  grant 
is  reduced  by  $13.4  million. 

Eighth,  library  funding  Is  reduced  by 
$22.1  million. 

The  Latta  substitute  figures  grossly 
misrepresent    the   facts.   One   of   the 


supposed  attractions  of  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute is  that  it  has  a  lower  deficit 
than  the  other  proposals— $109.9  mil- 
lion for  Latta,  $110.2  for  Jones.  Obvi- 
ously, that  low  deficit  at  least  in  part 
resulted  from  the  use  of  a  nonexistent 
1982  baseline. 

Last  year  when  this  body  accepted 
the  Gramm/Latta  substitute  as  the 
budget  bill,  many  Members  admitted 
they  did  not  fully  understand  what 
was  in  the  bill.  I  encourage  you  not  to 
do  the  same  thing  this  year.  The  Latta 
bill  is  based  on  inaccurate  assump- 
tions. That  makes  it  not  only  mislead- 
ing but  also  dangerous.  If  we  are  to 
protect  the  economy  of  this  country 
we  must  start  out  with  the  facts.  We 
have  had  enough  of  phony  economic 
assumptions  that  not  only  lead  to  re- 
duced services  but  ultimately  higher 
deficits. 

My  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  may  not  be  aware  of  the  impact 
of  the  Latta/Michel  substitute  on 
higher  education.  In  addition  to  the 
baseline  assumptings— which  imply  or 
require  fiscal  year  1982  rescissions  af- 
fecting Pell  grants,  college  work  study, 
and  State  student  incentive  grants— 
the  Latta/Michel  substitute  also  as- 
sumes other  changes  affecting  student 
assistance  programs. 

In  addition  to  reducing  the  guaran- 
tee student  loan  program  by  $665  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  the  next  3  years, 
the  Latta/Michel  substitute  would: 

First,  establish  a  variable  interest 
rate  for  both  undergraduate  and  grad- 
uate students  which  would  greatly  in- 
crease the  administrative  complexity 
for  lenders  and  would  substantially  in- 
crease the  interest  paid  by  students; 

Second,  reduce  funding  for  need- 
based  student  aid  programs— Pell,  col- 
lege work-study,  and  so  forth— by  $140 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  budget  au- 
thority below  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee bill.  This  eliminates  as  many  as 
100.000  to  150.000  grants  and  work- 
study  jobs  for  low-income  students; 

Third,  double  interest  rates  in  the 
national  direct  student  loan  program 
(NDSL),  requiring  rates  to  equal  90 
percent  of  T-bills,  significantly  in- 
creasing Indebtedness  for  needy  stu- 
dents; 

Fourth,  spending  for  science  re- 
search (function  250)  by  $700  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983  budget  authority 
below  the  committee  bill,  reducing 
funding  for  NSF  basic  research  and 
endangers  several  space  programs. 
Mlchel/Latta  Is  also  $700  million 
below  the  Senate  level  and  the  Presi- 
dent's request;  and 

Fifth,  eliminate  the  minimum  loan 
amount  contained  in  current  law  thus 
making  lender  portfolios  less  attrac- 
tive to  secondary  markets  or  discour- 
aging lenders  from  making  small  loans 
to  students. 

As  I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  my 
amendment  is  supported  by  a  broad 
spectrum  of  people  and  groups  in  the 


education  community.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  series  of  letters 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  Committee  for 
Education  Funding. 
Washingtx)n,  B.C.  May  24,  1982. 

Dear  Representative:  The  Committee  for 
Education  Funding  has  endorsed  the  educa- 
tion amendment  to  H.  Con.  Res.  345  pro- 
posed by  Congressman  Paul  Simon.  That 
amendment  would  permit  adequate  and  eq- 
uitable funding  in  FY  1983  for  several  edu- 
cation programs,  including  Title  I  of  iSE^. 
Handicapped  Education  (P.L.  94-142).  Voca- 
tional Education.  Educational  Block  Grants. 
Head  Start,  Pell  Grants,  and  Libraries 
(LfiCA.  Title  II  of  HEA). 

Adequate  funding  of  federal  education 
programs  is  essential  to  assure  the  Federal 
commitment  to  equal  educational  opportu- 
nity and  to  assist  State  and  Local  education- 
al agencies  and  institutions  in  their  continu- 
ing efforts  to  insure  quality  education.  You 
are  aware.  I  am  sure,  of  the  critical  role  that 
federal  funds  play  in  aiding  our  nation's 
schools  and  colleges  to  provide  an  educated 
citizenry,  a  trained  work  force,  and  a  signifi- 
cant resource  of  human  capital. 

Representatives  of  our  member  organiza- 
tion will  have  contacted  you  to  encourage 
your  support  for  the  Simon  education 
amendment.  We  hope  that  you  will  respond 
affirmatively  both  with  your  endorsement 
and  your  vote. 

We  believe  that  the  Simon  amendment 
should  be  approved  in  conjunction  with  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution  intro- 
duced by  Chairman  Jones. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Altred  D.  Sumberg, 

President 

American  Cooticil  oh  Education. 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  21,  1982. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  the 
American  Council  on  Education  represent- 
ing over  1,700  colleges  and  universities  in 
America  we  strongly  urge  you  to  vote 
against  the  Republican  substitute  to  the 
First  Budget  Resolution.  We  also  ask  that 
you  vote  for  the  Simon  education  amend- 
ment and  the  Obey  substitute. 

The  Republican  substitute  would  cut  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  program  denying 
loans  to  over  100.000  students.  This  cut  is 
inconsistent  with  the  action  of  the  Senate 
which  has  voted  to  make  no  cuts  in  the  GSL 
program.  Further,  the  Republican  substi- 
tute would  cut  another  150.000  needy  stu- 
dents from  eligibility  for  the  other  student 
aid  programs,  such  as  Pell  Grants.  Supple- 
mental Education  Opportunity  Grants  and 
the  College  Work-Study  program  as  com- 
pared to  the  House  Budget  Committee  bill. 
This  substitute  is  unfair  in  the  face  of  the 
student  aid  cuts  made  last  year. 

We  ask  that  you  vote  for  the  Simon  edu- 
cation amendment  to  the  budget  resolution. 
The  Simon  education  amendment  would 
add  $688  million  to  the  budget  resolution 
which  would  go  to  several  education  pro- 
grams, including  $238  million  for  Pell 
Grants  which  go  to  the  neediest  of  college 
students.  This  necessary  amendment  is 
worthy  of  your  support. 

We  strongly  urge  you  to  vote  for  the  Obey 
substitute,  which  would  add  $1,350  million 
in  funding  for  education  programs,  includ- 
ing higher  education  student  assistance. 
The  Obey  substitute  would  also  add  funds 
for  needed  programs  affecting  health  and 
basic  science  research  which  are  necessary 
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for  the  well  being  of  our  citizens  and  for 
productivity  gains.  The  Obey  substitute  is  a 
reasonable  budget  alternative. 

Again,  Congressman,  we  request  that  you 
support  the  committee-reported  budget  res- 
olution and  vote  for  the  Simon  education 
amendment  and  the  Obey  substitute.  Final- 
ly, we  ask  you  to  vote  against  the  Republi- 
can substitute  with  its  student  aid  cuts 
which  already  have  been  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

Sincerely, 

Charles  B.  Saundcrs,  Jr.. 

Vice  President  for 
Qovemmental  Relations. 

National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Grant 
Colleges, 

Washington,  D.C..  May  21,  1982. 
Dear  Representative:  I  write  to  you  in 
behalf  of  the  National  Association  of  State 
Universities  and  Land-Orant  Colleges  (NA- 
SULOC),  to  urge  you  strongly  to  vote 
against  the  Michel/Latta  Republican  Sub- 
stitute to  H.  Con.  Res.  345,  the  First  Con- 
current Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

NASUIiOC  opposes  the  Republican  substi- 
tute for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  reduces  funding  for  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  (GSL)  program  by  $665  mil- 
lion in  outlays  over  three  years.  Instead  of 
the  current  9  percent  (plus  the  5  percent 
origination  fee).  Michel/Latta  would  force 
students  to  pay  full  marliet  rates  after  leav- 
ing school,  resulting  in  interest  as  high  as  16 
percent.  The  reduction  also  limits  eligibil- 
ity—several hundred  thousand  middle- 
income  students  attending  state  universities 
have  their  loans  cut  or  eliminated.  Michel/ 
Latta  is  the  only  major  budget  proposal  to 
cut  OSL,  even  the  revised  Senate  package 
maintains  GSL  under  current  law. 

The  reductions  enacted  in  last  year's  rec- 
onciliation bill  already  have  increased  the 
cost  of  loans  for  needy  students  and  tight- 
ened eligibility.  In  fact,  of  twelve  states  re- 
porting loan  volume  since  October  1.  1981. 
eleven  have  experienced  major  reductions  in 
volume  ranging  from  an  8  percent  drop  in 
Kentucky  to  a  45  percent  drop  In  Virginia. 

2.  Michel/Latta  reduces  funding  for  need- 
based  student  aid  programs  (Pell.  College 
Work-Study,  etc.  by  $140  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  BA  below  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee bill.  This  eliminates  as  many  as 
100,000-150.000  grants  and  work-study  Jobs 
for  low-income  students. 

3.  Michel/tAtta  more  than  doubles  inter- 
est rates  in  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  program  (NDSL).  requiring  rates  to 
equal  90  percent  of  T-bills,  significantly  in- 
creasing indebtedness  for  needy  students. 

4.  Michel/Latta  slashes  spending  for  sci- 
ence research  (Function  250)  by  $700  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  budget  authority 
below  the  Committee  bill,  reducing  funding 
for  NSF  basic  research  and  endangers  sever- 
al space  programs.  Michel/Latta  is  also  $700 
million  below  the  Senate  level  and  the 
President's  request. 

5.  Michel/Latta  reduces  the  base  for  do- 
mestic discretionary  spending  by  $1.5  billion 
by  excluding  money  spent  in  fiscal  year  1982 
from  fiscal  year  1981  deferrals.  The  freeze 
on  these  programs  is  actually  a  $1.5  billion 
cut  below  fiscal  year  1982  program  levels. 

In  addition  to  voting  against  the  Michel/ 
Latta  Republican  substitute,  we  urge  your 
support  for  the  following  amendments: 

'The  Obey  Substitute  provides  for  needed 
funding  in  such  vital  areas  as  College  Work- 
Study  (-»-$2S0  million),  loans  for  graduate 


studeni  s  in  science  and  math  ( -»-$100  m)  ele- 
mental 1.  secondary  and  vocational  educa- 
tion ( +  J300  m).  science  research  (  +$450  m). 
agricultural  research  (-i-$100  m).  and  medi- 
cal research  and  training  (+$200  m).  The 
Obey  substitute  targets  increased  funding  in 
areas  t^  improve  productivity  by  addressing 
such  Qroblems  as  inadequate  supply  of 
trained!  engineers  and  scientists:  outdated 
and  oidmoded  university  research  facilities 
and  initrumentation;  and  the  lack  of  Jobs 
for  codege  students.  The  Obey  substitute 
also  produces  the  smallest  deficit. 

The  Simon  amendment  adds  $668  million 
in  FY  i3  budget  authority  but  only  $87  mil- 
lion inlFY  83  outlays  for  education  pro- 
grams. jPell  grants  Increase  by  $238  million. 
Without  this  increase,  each  student's  award 
is  rediced  by  over  $100.  Rather  than  an 
$1800  4ward  for  the  neediest  students,  the 
maximum  award  is  less  than  $1700  without 
the  aniendment.  Increased  participation  in 
the  Pell  program,  because  of  the  elimina- 
tion oflstudent  Social  Security  benefits,  re- 
quires the  $238  million  increase  simply  to 
maintain  the  program  under  the  conditions 
of  theJFY  82  continuing  resolution.  Even 
with  the  $238  million,  funding  for  Pell 
grants  is  still  below  the  House  passed  FY  82 
appropriations  level  and  the  FY  82  Recon- 
ciliatioB  ceiling.  The  Simon  amendment  also 
provide  additional  funding  for  high  priori- 
ty elenlentary /secondary  programs  such  as 
Title  iJ  Handicapped  Education.  Vocational 
Education,  and  Head  Start.  Each  of  these 
programs  is  still  funded  below  either  the 
House-feassed  FY  82  level  on  the  reconcilia- 
tion ceging. 

The  Wirth/Mineta  Productivity  .Amend- 
ment lirovides  approximately  $600  million 
in  increased  FY  83  budget  authority  for  a 
variety!  of  initiatives  relating  to  increasing 
the  na|.ion's  prcxluctivity  and  stimulating 
the  economy.  Funding  goes  to  increased 
support  of  university-based  research  in 
hei^th,|  science,  agriculture  and  space  sci- 
ence: s^uate  fellowships;  and  upgrading 
outdatM  and  inadequate  university  re- 
search 1  equipment  and  facilities.  Federal 
support  for  university  R&D  facilities  has 
declined  from  over  $120  million  in  1963  to 
about  130  million  in  FY  79.  Spending  for 
graduue  fellowships  also  has  been  sharply 
curtailed,  while  support  for  basic  research 
has  declined  in  real  dollars  more  than  5% 
since  FlY  79.  The  Wirth/Mineta  amendment 
must  b^  passed  if  the  country  is  to  produce 
the  technological  and  scientific  advances 
necessiry  to  compete  with  other  advanced 
countrl  es. 

If  yo  1  have  questions  or  need  further  in- 
formal on.     please    contact     either    Jerry 
Roscht  alb  or  Joel  Packer  of  our  staff  at 
293-71;  0.  Thank  you. 
S  ncerely, 

Robert  L.  Clodius. 

President 

Natic^l  Association  of  Stxhient 

Financial  Aid  Administrators, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  24,  1982. 

Dear  Representative  In  the  next  few 
days,  y  su  and  your  colleagues  will  be  asked 
to  vou  upon  a  number  of  budget  amend- 
ments is  you  begin  to  consider  H.  Con.  Res. 
345. 

Oui^  Association,  which  represents  over 
2600  i]  istitutions  of  post-secondary  educa- 
tion, li  particularly  concerned  about  the 
impact!  that  each  option  will  have  upon 
needy  Students  and  how  they  relate  to  the 
progra^n  reductions  that  were  enacted  last 
year,    i 

To  tdake  certain  that  everyone  clearly  un- 
derstands the  alternatives  that  are  being 
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presented,  ke  have  enclosed  a  comparative 
chart  that  ^learly  shows  the  effects  of  each 
amendment  upon  the  existing  student  aid 
programs,   j 

You  will  kiote  that  two  of  the  proposals. 
Latta  and  Rousselot,  require  significant  leg- 
islative chatiges  to  the  Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program  in  order  to  achieve  their  pro- 
jected entitlement  levels.  Given  the  fact 
that  these  ^d  other  similar  changes  have 
already  bee^  rejected  by  the  U.S.  Senate,  we 
strongly  urge  you  to  vote  against  both  the 
Latta  Revision  and  the  Rousselot  Substitute 
to  H.  Con.  ftes.  345. 

We  oppcMe  the  Rousselot  Substitute  be- 
cause it  adopts  the  Administration's  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  changes  which  would: 

( 1 )  eliminate  all  graduate  and  professional 
students; 

(2)  double  the  student's  origination  fee 
from  5  to  10  percent,  thereby  making  the 
student's  effective  interest  rate  11.15%  and: 

(3)  eliminate  special  allowance  payments 
on  loans  two  years  after  the  student  leaves 
school  thereby  forcing  the  lender  to  estab- 
lish a  variable  interest  rate  loan. 

We  oppoje  the  Latta  Revision  because  it 
reduced  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan  Pro- 
gram by  $6^SM  in  outlays  over  three  years. 
Further,  the  Latta  Revision  would: 

(1)  establish  a  variable  interest  rate  for 
both  undergraduate  and  graduate  students 
which  would  greatly  increase  the  adminis- 
trative coniplexity  for  lenders  and  would 
substantially  increase  the  interest  paid  by 
students; 

(2)  requir?  all  students  to  undergo  a  needs 
test  thus  unnecessarily  increasing  adminis- 
trative bur(lens  and  paperwork  for  institu- 
tions, studeiits.  and  families;  and 

(3)  eliminate  the  minimum  loan  amount 
contained  io  current  law  thus  making  lender 
portfolios  l^ss  attractive  to  secondary  mar- 
kete  or  discouraging  lenders  from  making 
small  loans  ito  students. 

In  addition,  the  Latta  Revision  assumes 
several  other  technical  adjustments  to  the 
Guaranteea  Student  Loan  Program  that 
would  mak0  it  administratively  unworkable 
for  lenders,  state  agencies,  and  institutions. 

We  hope  Ihat  you  will  consider  this  infor- 
mation carefully,  and  vote  for  those  amend- 
ments whlAi  would  bring  student  aid  fund- 
ing in  FY-|3  up  to  a  reasonable  level  with- 
out Jeopardizing  the  educational  plans  of 
thousands  9f  qualified  students. 

If  you  w()uld  like  to  discuss  this  informa- 
tion f urtheh  please  feel  free  to  call  us. 
Sincefely. 

Dallas  Martin. 
Executive  Director. 

CoimiTTEE  OF  Urban 
Program  Universities. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  21,  1982. 

Dear  Reiqiesentative:  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentativei  will,  this  week,  be  considering 
H.  Con.  Rds.  345.  the  First  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. The  nembers  of  this  organization  (list 
attached)  believe  that  a  wise  and  prudent 
Federal  investment  in  education  is  an  in- 
vestment ii  1  an  economically  productive  and 
a  strong  nation;  that,  indeed,  no  nation  can 
be  free  and!  ignorant  at  the  same  time. 

We  suppbrt  the  Committee  Resolution, 
and  the  an  endments  that  will  be  offered  to 
it  by  Reps  Simon  of  Illinois  and  Obey  of 
Wisconsin.  We  oppose  the  Latta  substitute 
which  alon  t  among  those  we  know  of  would 
in  fact  weaken  the  national  education  in- 
vestment. 

We  urge  irou  to  vote  for  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, for  I  he  Obey  substitute,  and  for  the 
Committee  Resolution   as   reported,   or  as 
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amended  by  either  of  these  proposals  and 
against  the  Latta  amendment  and/or  the 
Committee  Resolution  If  It  is  amended  by 
the  LAtta  substitute. 

Many  of  you  have  co-sponsored  H.  Res. 
422,  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolution  relat- 
ing to  student  financial  aid  programs.  A 
vote  for  the  Simon  amendment  would  com- 
plement such  a  position;  a  vote  for  Latta 
would  contradict  It. 
Sincerely, 

JiM  Harrison. 
Executive  Director. 

Washington.  D.C.  May  24,  1982. 
To:  Members  of  the  17.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
From:    Miriam    Rosenberg.    COPUS;    Ed 
Hanley.  USSA;  Sterling  Henry.  NOBUCS. 
Re:    H.    Con.    Res.    345.    First    Concurrent 
Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
We   strongly    urge    you    to   support    the 
Simon  Amendment  to  Increase  funding  for 
education  and  the  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee'&propoal  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
We  also  urge  you  to  oppose  the  Michel- 
Latta  substitute,  as  it  severely  reduces  fund- 
ing  for   vital   student   financial   assistance 
programs. 

The  Michel/Latta  substitute  would  be  det- 
rimental to  higher  education  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

1.  Michel/Latta  reduces  funding  for  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  (OSL)  program. 
It  would  increase  interest  rates  on  student 
loans,  and  limit  eligibility  for  the  GSL  pro- 
gram. 

2.  Michel/Latta  more  than  doubles  inter- 
est rates  on  the  National  Direct  Student 
Loan  (NDSL)  program. 

3.  Michel/Latta  reduces  funding  for  need- 
based  student  aid  programs  (Pell  Grants. 
College  Work-Study.  National  Direct  Stu- 
dent Loans,  and  Supplemental  Educational 
Opportunity  Grants)  by  $140  million  In 
fiscal  year  1983  Budget  Authority  below  the 
House  Budget  Committee  bill. 

4.  Michel/Latta  uses  deceptive  budget 
figure  which  exrlurte  $700  million  in  fiscal 
year  1981  defferals  from  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  figures  for  Function  500. 

The  Simon  Education  Amendment  would 
provide  $668  million  in  additional  fiscal  year 
.  1983  Budget  Authority,  while  adding  only 
$87  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  outlays  for 
education.  For  student  financial  assistance, 
the  Simon  Education  Amendment  adds  $238 
million  for  Pell  Grants  (BE(Xj)  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Without  this  amendment,  each 
student  receiving  a  Pell  Grant  will  have 
their  award  reduced  by  over  $100.  Pell 
Grants  provide  up  to  $1800  in  aid  to  our  na- 
tion's neediest  students. 

The  House  Budget  Committee  bill,  as 
drafted  by  Chairman  James  Jones,  with  the 
additional  funding  provided  by  the  Simon 
Education  Amendment,  would  set  equitable, 
sensible  spending  targets  for  student  aid 
and  other  education  programs.  Your  sup- 
port for  the  Simon  Education  Amendment 
and  the  Jones  budget  proposal  is  crucial  to 
the  long-term  viability  of  American's  educa- 
tion system.  We  urge  you  to  support  both  of 
these  measures. 

Thank  you. 

The  National  PTA. 
Washington,  D.C  May  21,  1982. 

Dear  Representative:  On  behalf  of  the 
National  PTA,  comprised  of  over  5.5  mUlion 
members  in  all  50  states,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Americans  in  I>epartment  of 
Defense  Schools  in  Europe,  we  urge  you  to 
support  the  Simon  amendment  to  the  Jones 
budget  proposal. 


This  amendment  would  make  available 
$668  million  dollars  In  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  but  add  only  $87  million  in 
budget  outlays.  Programs  that  will  receive 
the  funds  are  vital  to  the  education  of  our 
children:  Title  I  ESEIA,  HeadsUrt.  Chapter 
2  of  Education  Block  Grants,  Vocational 
Education,  Public  Law  94-142— the  Educa- 
tion of  All  Handicapped  Children  Act,  Pell 
Grants,  and  Library  Services. 

Although  the  Simon  Amendment  to  the 
Jones  proposal  will  still  be  less  money  than 
needed  to  fund  current  services,  we  believe 
that  it  is  an  Important  step  in  preserving 
the  viability  of  these  programs. 

Again,  we  urge  you  to  support  education 
and  vote  for  the  Simon  amendment. 
Thank  you. 
Sincerely. 

Mary  Ann  Leveridce. 

President 
Manya  Ungar. 
Vice  President  for  Legislative  Activities. 

American  Library  Association. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  24,  1982. 
Hon.  Paul  Simon. 

Chairman,  Postsecondary  Education  Sub- 
committee, House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Paul:  I  am  writing  on  behalf  of  the 
American  Library  Association,  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  of  almost  40.000  li- 
brarians, library  trustees  and  friends  of  li- 
braries, to  convey  our  strong  support  of 
your  education  amendment  to  H.  Con.  Res. 
345,  the  first  congressional  budget  resolu- 
tion for  FY  1983. 

Your  amendment  would  provide  $668  mil- 
lion In  additional  budget  authority  for 
budget  Function  500.  Education  and  Train- 
ing, of  which  $12  million  is  for  library  pro- 
grams (Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  and  Higher  Education  Act  Title  II)  and 
$36  million  Is  for  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education  block  grant  (which  in- 
cludes school  library  resources  and  Instruc- 
tional equipment  as  one  of  its  purposes). 

These  additional  funds  are  needed  to 
avoid  cuts  in  several  small  but  cost  effective 
federal  library  programs  which  help  ensure 
that  libraries  serve  their  purpose  as  self 
help  institutions  for  all  the  people,  includ- 
ing those  whose  circumstances  or  geograph- 
ic location  require  extra  effort  or  expendi- 
tures to  reach. 

ALA  appreciates  your  efforts  on  behalf  of 
libraries  In  this  budget  amendment,  and  in 
your  longstanding  support  of  library  and  in- 
formation services. 
Sincerely. 

Eileen  D.  Cooke. 
Director,  ALA  Washington  Office. 

National  School  Board  Association. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  24,  1982. 

Dear  Congressman:  This  week  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  determine  the  House 
fiscal  year  1983  First  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget  (H.  Con.  Res.  345).  The  Na- 
tional School  Board  Association  has  careful- 
ly examined  the  seven  alternatives  in  rela- 
tion to  the  complex  rule  governing  the  con- 
sideration of  each  budget  alternative.  For 
the  reasons  provided  below.  NSBA  urges 
you  to  support  a  national  economic  recovery 
plan  that  makes  education  an  integral  part 
of  the  solution  by  voting  in  the  following 
manner 

Vote  for  the  Obey  substitute  which  adds 
$950  million  for  education  to  the  Jones 
House  Budget  Committee  proposal. 

Vote  for  the  Simon  perfecting  education 
amendment   which   adds   $668   million   for 


education  to  the  Jones  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal. 

Vote  for  the  adoption  and  final  passage  of 
the  House  Budget  Committee  bill  which 
adds  $450  million  for  education  over  1982 
levels. 

Vote  against  the  Latta  budget  substitute. 
The  proponents  of  this  substitute  claim 
that  education  is  provided  a  $397  million 
add-on  over  fiscal  year  1982  levels.  This  as- 
sumption hides  several  fundamental  facts 
that  add  to  education  cuts  In  this  budget 
substitute:  (1)  $700  million  In  deferrals  are 
not  included  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  Func- 
tion 500  baseline  thus  lowering  the  base  to 
which  the  additions  are  made;  (2)  GSL  and 
NDSL  would  absorb  cuts  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
(3)  all  the  fiscal  year  1982  deep  education 
rescissions  are  assumed  to  occur;  and  (4)  no 
fiscal  year  1982  supplementals  for  mandato- 
ry education  programs  are  assumed.  For  ex- 
ample, the  urgent  supplemental  passed  by 
the  House  includes  a  $1.3  billion  supplemen- 
tal for  GSL. 

The  general  economic  status  of  the  nation 
directly  affects  local  school  districts.  School 
boards  in  many  local  communities  are  find- 
ing that  last  year's  federal  education  cuts 
are  being  compounded  by  reduced  state  and 
local  tax  revenues  for  the  school  year  begin- 
ning this  fall  (1982-1983  school  year).  For 
the  first  time  in  a  decade,  states  are  lower- 
ing their  percentage  of  school  district  reve- 
nues leaving  the  burden  for  elementary  and 
secondary  education  on  the  local  communi- 
ty tax  base. 

While  the  fiscal  year  1982  school  year  will 
be  austere,  the  fiscal  year  1983  school  year 
is  beginning  to  shape  up  as  worse.  Right 
now.  local  and  state  economies  are  generat- 
ing the  tax  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
the  tax  revenues  at  the  present  rate  will  be 
lower. 

The  National  School  Board  Association 
represents  a  constituency  that  not  only  has 
a  stake  in  federal  education  program  fund- 
ing levels,  but  also  in  the  priorities  that 
direct  the  entire  federal  budget.  Our  assess- 
ment turns  on  the  answer  to  a  bottom  line 
question:  Which  budget  alternative  invests 
equality  in  our  nation's  reindustrialization, 
increased  future  productivity  and  adequate 
defense  posture?  Not  one  of  those  three 
fundamental  budget  priorities  can  be  accom- 
plished without  education  being  an  integral 
part  of  the  national  program. 

Our  recommendation  must  be  made 
within  the  context  of  a  very  complex  rule 
that  structures  your  action  on  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget.  As  you  are  aware,  the  last 
budget  alternative  to  pass  the  House  will  be 
the  first  fiscal  year  1983  Budget  Resolution. 
There  will  be  a  vote  on  every  alterzuttive. 
Our  choice  of  the  four  votes  on  the  first 
page  of  this  letter  permits  you  the  strongest 
expression  of  support  of  education's  role  in 
the  future  prosperity  of  the  nation. 

Vote  against  the  Latta  Substitute  which 
hides  education  cuts  in  F^mction  500  by 
claiming  to  add  education  program  funds. 
NSBA  will  not  endorse  a  substitute  that 
uses  education  as  its  "last  leader"  for  a 
fiscal  year  1983  cut  in  Function  500  and  real 
education  cuts  through  rescissions  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Vote  for  the  House  Budget  Committee 
proposal  supported  by  Chairman  Jim  Jones. 
Perfect  its  basic  plan  by  voting  for  the 
Simon  education  amendment  that  assumes 
additions  In  several  successful  education 
programs.  These  programs  are  ESEA.  Title  I 
(-H$228  million ),  Vocational  Education 
(-•^$60  million).  Handicapped  Education 
(••-$79    million).    Education    Block    Grants 
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(+'$36  million).  Libraries  (+$12  miUion). 
Pell  Grants  ( +$238  million)  and  Head  Start 
(+$15miUlon). 

In  summary,  your  votes  will  express  your 
commitment  to  education  and  to  the  vitality 
of  local  school  districts  across  the  nation. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Thomas  A.  Srarnon, 

Executive  Director. 
Rayma  C.  Pace. 

President 

National  Council  or 
Teachers  or  Mathematics. 
Retton.  Va..  May  22.  1982. 
Ron.  Paul  Simon, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oeak  Congressman  Simon:  The  65.000 
member  National  Council  of  Teachers  of 
Mathematics  wish  to  express  its  support  for 
your  education  amendment  to  increase  the 
budget  authority  for  function  500  (Educa- 
tion and  Training)  when  H.  Con.  Res.  345  is 
brought  to  the  Floor  of  the  House. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  Gates. 
Executive  Director. 

The       Cooncil       op       Graduate 
Schools  in  the  United  States, 

Washington.  D.C.  May  24.  1982. 

Dear  Representative:  I  write  to  you  to 
discuss  the  House  debate  on  the  fiscal  year 
1983  Budget  and  the  amendments  under 
consideration  to  H.  Con.  Resolution  345.  the 
First  Concurrent  Budget  Resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  I  write  on  behalf  of  the 
Council  of  Graduate  Schools  in  the  United 
States  and  graduate  education  as  it  is  car- 
ried out  at  our  370  member  campuses. 

CGS  opposes  the  Latta-Mlchel  Bipartisan 
Recovery  substitute  for  the  following  rea- 
sons: 

1.  It  reduces  funding  for  the  guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  by  $665  million  in 
outlays  over  three  years.  It  requires  stu- 
dents to  pay  market  rates  of  interest  after 
completion  of  their  studies  (currently  16 
percent).  Further  restrictions  on  GSL  eligi- 
bility are  also  required  as  part  of  this  pro- 
posal. 

2.  Latta/Michel  also  reduces  need-based 
student  aid  programs.  Proposed  cuts  in  the 
campus-based  programs,  the  National  Direct 
Student  Loan  (NDSL)  program  and  College 
Work-Study  (CWS)  program  would  very 
likely  fall  hardest  on  graduate  students  who 
receive  funds  from  these  programs.  This 
package  proposal  would  also  more  than 
double  rates  of  interest  paid  on  NDSL 
which  go  only  to  the  most  needy  students 
from  low  income  families. 

3.  Latta/Michel  also  reduces  funding  for 
science  research  (Function  250)  by  $700  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  Budget  Authority. 
This  will  reduce  funding  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  NASA,  and  space  re- 
search. This  proposal  is  below  both  the 
Senate  Budget  level  and  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  request. 

In  place  of  this  package  with  its  cuts  in 
both  student  aid  and  research  budget  levels. 
CGS  urges  support  for  the  following  pack- 
ages and  amendments: 

At  a  minimum  support  the  House  Budget 
Committee  (Jones)  package  which  speaks 
more  directly  to  the  issue  of  fairness  in  the 
distribution  of  benefits,  spending  cuts  and 
revenue  increases.  Representative  Simon 
(D-Ill)  will  offer  an  amendment  totaling 
$668  million  in  additional  Budget  Authority 
for  education  programs  at  all  levels.  CGS 
urges  support  of  the  Simon  simendment  for 
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function  500  whenever  and  wherever  it  is  in- 
troduced The  package  labeled  Aspin  and  co- 
sponsored  by  Republicans  and  Democrats 
provides  for  $600  million  in  increased 
budget  tuthority  to  increase  productivity 
and  supt>ort  research,  fellowships  and  In- 
strumentation in  R&D  facilities.  CGS  urges 
support  jfor  the  Aspin  package,  should  it 
supplanq  either  the  Jones  or  Latta  propos- 
als. 

If  you  have  any  further  questions  or  need 
further  I  nf ormation,  please  contact  Thomas 
Linney  a :  223-3791. 
Sinperely. 

Michael  J.  Pelczar.  Jr., 

President 

Council  or  CniEr 

State  School  OmcERs. 

Washington,  D.C.  May  26,  1982. 

Dear  I<epresentative:  You  are  faced  with 
a  difficult  and  important  decision  regarding 
the  budget  priorities  of  the  nation  for  the 
next  sev  ;ral  years.  The  Council  of  Chief 
State  S<  hool  Officers  is  extremely  con- 
cerned a  >out  the  possible  effects  on  educa- 
tion programs  of  the  Latta  substitute  to  H. 
Con.  Real  345.  The  LatU  Substitute  assumes 
a  baselime  budget  authority  of  $23.8  billion 
for  fun<^ion  500  (education,  employment 
and  trailing,  and  social  programs)  in  FY 
1982  thai  is  $1  65  billion  less  than  the  actual 
FY  1982  BA  of  $25.45  billion  in  this  func- 
tion. The  Latta  level  assumes  that  Congress 
had  enaited  the  FY  1982  rescissions  pro- 
posed by  the  President  in  his  budget.  These 
rescissioOs.  however,  have  not  been  support- 
ed by  thel  97th  Congress. 

If  the  Latta  substitute  is  passed,  the  con- 
sequence 1  for  education  programs  could  In- 
clude the  Be  rescissions,  among  others: 

1.  servl;es  for  handicapped  children  would 
be  reducsd  by  $258.57  million— from  $1.04 
billion  ta|  $783.5  million: 

2.  coifipensatory  education  programs 
would  bejreduced  by  $411.93  million: 

3.  vocational  education  programs  would  be 
reduced  iy  $105.74  million; 

4.  funqing  for  the  education  block  grant 
will  be  re^iuced  by  $65.7  million. 

Clearlyi  these  reductions  would  cause 
major  disruptions  in  states  and  school  dis- 
tricts acioss  the  country.  Planning  for  the 
1982-83  school  year  (during  which  these 
funds  wl  1  be  si>ent)  is  already  well  under- 
way, and  thousands  of  children  and  young 
people  wjll  lose  services  that  they  are  count- 
ing on  aAd  that  are  very  important  to  their 
educatioi  lal  futures. 

In  addition,  we  urge  you  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  support  the  Simon  amendment  to 
add  fund  s  in  FY  1983  for  education  te  func- 
tion 500.  Adoption  of  the  Simon  amendment 
will  not.  however,  solve  the  FY82  problem 
presentei  I  by  the  Latta  substitute  as  it 
stands.  Ti  ^e  urge  you,  therefore,  to  support 
the  Sim(  n  amendment  as  it  applies  to  the 
Budget  C  ommittee  version  of  the  resolution. 
Sin  ;erely, 

William  F.  Pierce, 
Executive  Director. 

American  Federation  or 
Teachers,  AFL-CIO, 
Washington  D.C.  May  26,  1982. 
To  All  M  embers, 
U.S.  Hou  te  of  Representatives. 
Washing  .on,  D.C 

Dear  1  Representative:  As  you  know,  the 
APT  strongly  supports  the  Simon  Amend- 
ment to  the  Jones  Substitute  to  H.  Con. 
Res.  345  the  Congressional  Budget  Resolu- 
tion for  !  iscal  years  1982  &  1983. 

The  ATT  strongly  opposes  the  Latta- 
Michel  i  ubstitute  to  H.  Con  Res.  345  be- 
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cause  of  the  severe  cutbacks  in  education 
that  would  result  if  the  proposal  were 
adopted.  Some  Members  who  seek  to  modify 
the  damage  that  Latta  would  cause  to  edu- 
cation propose  to  amend  the  Latta  Substi- 
tute with  the  Simon  Amendment.  The 
Simon  Amendment  cannot  amend  what 
Latta  proposes  for  F.Y.  82— massive  rescis- 
sions to  the  ttuie  of  $1.6  billion  out  of  educa- 
tion in  the  cofnlng  school  year. 

During  the  {course  of  debate  it  has  become 
clear  that  tHe  Latta  Substitute  would  re- 
quire the  Presidents  rescissions  for  F.Y.  82 
to  be  enacted— Rescissions  that  were  reject- 
ed by  the  House  two  weeks  ago  when  it 
passed  the  Ufgent  Supplemental  Appropria- 
tions BiU. 

II  the  Latl 
it  would  be  ni 
Continuing 
plemental  in 
education, 
lowing  areas: 

MiUions 
ESEA  Chapter  I $411 


Michel  Substitute  is  adopted 
«ssary  to  re-open  the  F.Y.  82 
:solution  and  the  Urgent  Sup- 
rder  to  rescind  $1.6  billion  for 
le  cuts  would  come  in  the  fol- 


Education  foi  the  handicapped 

Vocational  e<i  ucation „.. 

Education  bl<)ck  grants 

Library  fundihg 

Bilingual  education 

Indian  education 

Vocational  rehabilitation 

Pell  grants....]. 

College  work  ptudy 

State  Student  Inc.  grants 

Other  higher  education  programs.. 
Guaranteed  students  loans 


258 
105 

as 

22 

11.5 

6.2 

91 

91 

44 

6 

42 

322 

The  guarahteed  loan  reduction  would 
eliminate  graduate  students  or  virtually 
eliminate  anM  loans  made  in  the  4th  quarter 
of  this  year. 

No  amendiient  is  in  order  to  change  the 
Latta-Mlchel  Iprovisions  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Simon  Amendment  only  applies  to 
fiscal  year  19^3.  A  vote  for  Latta  is  a  vote  to 
cut  $1.6  billidn  out  of  education  during  the 
coming  school  year.  I  urge  you  to  vote  NO 
on  the  LatU-Michel  Substitute. 
Stncere^r, 

Albert  Shanker, 

President 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Postsec- 
ondary  Education  Subcommittee  sev- 
eral questions.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  thai  the  Latta  substitute  has 
assumed  a  fiscal  year  1982  baseline 
which  is  substantially  below  that  in 
the  Jones  and  Aspin  substitutes,  be- 
cause it  is  kbyed  to  the  fiscal  year  1982 
rescission  vequest  submitted  by  the 
Reagan  adninistration? 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. My  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  feccurately  points  out  that 
the  Latta  baseline  assumes  $1.2  billion 
in  rescissions  for  function  500.  While 
the  substitute  does  not  state  or  require 
that  these  nescissions  be  achieved— the 
low  baseline  from  which  the  Latta 
substitute  begins  makes  the  subse- 
quent "add  bns"  misleading. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further.  Am  I  correct  in 
stating  thai  the  rescissions  which  the 
Congress  h^  already  rejected  but  are 
assumed  ini  the  Latta  baseline  would 
include  the  following: 
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First,  under  the  Latta  assumptions 
three  student  financial  assistance  pro- 
grams are  reduced  for  fiscal  year  1982: 
Pell  grants  are  reduced  by  $91.36  mil- 
lion; College  work  study  is  reduced  by 
$44  million;  and  Student  State  incen- 
tive grants  are  reduced  by  $6.14  mil- 
lion. 

Second,  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams are  reduced  by  $23.38  million. 

Third,  services  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren are  reduced  from  $1.04  billion  to 
$783,508  million— a  $258.57  million  re- 
duction. 

Fourth,  title  I,  Compensatory  Edu- 
cation programs,  are  reduced  by 
$411.93  million. 

Fifth,  vcKational  education  programs 
are  reduced  by  $105.74  million. 

Sixth,  the  educational  block  grant  is 
reduced  by  $13.4  million. 

Seventh.  Library  funding  is  reduced 
by  $22.1  million. 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman's  fig- 
ures are  accurate. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  clarifying  the  issue  of  the 
baseline,  however,  one  more  point  de- 
serves explanation.  With  regard  to  the 
assumed  savings  on  the  guaranteed 
student  loans,  how  much  is  assumed  to 
be  saved  and  how  would  the  savings  be 
achieved? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  raising  this  question  because  the 
Latta  substitute  is  somewhat  devious 
in  regards  to  guaranteed  student 
loans.  The  low  Latta  baseline  in  addi- 
tion to  assuming  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Rescissions,  also  assumes  one  of  two 
things: 

First,  that  the  $1.3  bUlion  for  GSL 
included  in  the  urgent  supplemental— 
already  passed  by  this  House— would 
be  $322  million  less,  or 

Second,  that  the  legislative  changes 
for  GSL  submitted  with  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  would  be  enacted  before 
October  1,  1982.  thereby  affecting 
loans  made  for  the  1982-83  academic 
year. 

I  need  not  tell  my  colleagues  from 
New  York,  who  has  been  a  stalwart  de- 
fender of  this  GSL  program,  of  the 
negative  impact  of  creating  even  the 
impression  that  changes  will  be  made 
before  October  1,  which  would  affect 
student  eligibility,  loan  processing  and 
disbursements.  The  Latta  GSL  as- 
sumptions threaten  to  totally  disrupt 
the  GSL  lending  process  for  the 
coming  school  year. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  this  cogent  response  and  im- 
portant explanation  of  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute, and  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  do  not  object. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  raising  these  im- 
portant questions  in  order  that  the 
other  Members  can  understand  what 
is  in  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiD 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 


Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  very  much. 

While  we  are  discussing  an  amend- 
ment now  to  the  Jones  budget  I  would 
like  to  raise  a  question  at  this  time 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Postsecondary  Education  Subcom- 
mittee might  answer  for  me. 

Is  my  understanding  correct  that 
the  Latta  substitute  has  assimied  a 
fiscal  1982  baseline  which  is  substan- 
tially below  that  in  the  Jones  and  the 
Aspin  substitutes,  because  it  is  keyed 
to  the  fiscal  1982  rescission  request 
submitted  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion? Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Let  me  say,  in  fairness,  I  just  talked 
with  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  GooDLiNG)  who  said  that  is 
not  the  case. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  SIMON 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

D  2130 

Mr.  SIMON.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodung)  and  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  him  in  just  a 
moment— says  that  is  not  the  case.  But 
as  I  look  at  the  figures,  we  are  talking 
about  some  drastic  curtailments. 

I  received  one  phone  call  this  after- 
noon, and  I  cannot  tell  the  House  if  it 
is  absolutely  reliable,  but  it  is  from  a 
reliable  source,  saying  that  if  the  fiscal 
year  1982  appropriations  in  the  Latta 
program  were  to  be  adopted  by  the 
conference  committee,  all  the  State  re- 
habilitation programs  in  the  Nation 
would  have  to  be  closed  the  very  next 
day. 

Now,  I  would  be  pleased  to  jield  to 
my  colleague  from  Pennsylvania,  who 
may  want  to  correct  those  figures. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
will  take  our  own  time  and  correct 
those  figures. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  to  me? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Am  I  correct  in  stat- 
ing that  the  rescissions  which  the 
Congress  has  already  rejected  but  are 
assumed  in  the  Latta  baseline  would 
include  the  following?  This  is  very  im- 
portant for  everybody  who  is  interest- 
ed in  education  and  its  benefits. 

Under  Latta  assumptions,  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  programs  are  re- 
duced for  fiscal  year  1982;  the  Pell 
grants  are  reduced  by  $91,360,000;  the 
college  work  study  is  reduced  by  $44 
million;  the  student  State  incentive 
grants  are  reduced  by  $614  million; 
and  other  higher  education  programs 
are  reduced  by  $23,380,000:  services  for 
the  handicapped  children  are  reduced 
$1.4  billion  to  $783,508,000.  a 
$258,570,000    reduction;    that    title    I. 


compensatory  education,  is  reduced  by 
$411,930,000;  and  that  vocational  edu- 
cation programs  are  reduced  by 
$105,740,000;  the  education  block 
grant  is  reduced  $13,300,000;  the  li- 
brary funding  is  reduced  $22,100,000. 
And  these  figures  have  been  ascer- 
tained as  correct.  Up  until  this  point, 
as  the  gentleman  in  the  well  says, 
there  has  been  no  accurate  informa- 
tion refuting  any  of  these  figures  on 
the  rescission  basis  that  has  been 
raised  by  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  may  respond  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  figures 
he  cites  are  the  figures  that  I  have 
also.  I  would  be  very  interested  to  hear 
from  my  colleagues  from  Pennsylvania 
and  from  my  colleagues  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  And  finally,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  for  clarifsring 
this  issue  on  the  baseline. 

One  point  deserves  explanation  with 
regard  to  the  assumed  savings  on  the 
guaranteed  student  loans. 

How  much  is  assumed  to  be  saved 
and  how  much  of  the  savings  would  be 
achieved  under  the  program? 

In  other  words,  with  the  savings 
that  are  being  anticipated  under  the 
Latta  program.  I  think  the  key  factor 
is  that  the  savings  they  are  anticipat- 
ing are  only  being  brought  about  by 
changing  the  interest  rates  on  these 
programs.  In  other  words,  the  only 
way  they  could  arrive  at  the  figure 
that  they  have  is  by  making  the  inter- 
est rates  practically  at  current  interest 
rates  or  90  percent  of  Treasury  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan,  which,  of 
course,  would  create  havoc  in  that 
whole  area  and,  basically,  destroy  the 
program. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  imderstand  the  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
and  my  understanding  is  that  the  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  Again.  I  stand  will- 
ing to  be  corrected,  but  there  are  huge 
cuts  for  fiscal  year  1982  that  are  part 
of  the  Latta  program  that  I  certainly 
cannot  explain,  and  I  do  not  know 
that  anyone  can  explain— and  which  I 
think  would  cause  devastation  in  the 
educational  programs  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
not  propose  adding  funds  to  our 
budget  if  I  did  not  feel  strongly  that 
the  funding  is  necessary,  in  fact  more 
important  than  some  other  areas 
which  are  better  funded.  I  am  one  of 
the  original  sponsors  of  the  Simon 
amendment  because  I  am  convinced 
that  the  original  education  cuts  were 
too  much  too  soon,  and  that  our  edu- 
cational institutions  along  with  fami- 
lies struggling  to  educate  their  chil- 
dren can  absorb  no  more.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  345  provides  $668 
million    for    education    and    training 
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functions,  an  amount  below  last  year's 
reconciliation  levels,  but  enough  to 
stave  off  irrecoverable  disaster  for 
many  of  our  schools  and  our  students. 

As  I  have  said,  I  believe  that  in  their 
magnitude  and  their  suddeness.  the 
education  cuts  approved  last  year 
swent  too  far.  They  have  over- 
burdeneil  families,  strained  communi- 
ty tax  bases,  threatened  the  survival 
of  schools  and  colleges  and— worst  of 
all— cue  off  the  advanced  studies  of 
many  Promising  students.  The  short- 
termHOudget  savings  achieved  in  these 
cuts  came  at  the  expense  of  disastrous 
long-term  consequences  for  America. 

Some  try  to  Justify  cutting  student 
loans  on  the  grounds  that  they  did  not 
even  exist  Just  a  few  years  ago,  so 
eliminating  them  would  not  be  such  a 
disaster.  This  assessment  fails  to  take 
into  account  the  enormous  inflation 
which  progress  has  caused  in  the  acad- 
emy, let  alone  a  student's  chances  of 
finding  a  Job  in  this  economy  to  help 
work  his  way  through.  Without  the 
loans  and  grants,  many  of  our  best  stu- 
dents will  lose  the  chance  to  fulfill 
their  talents,  and  economic  status 
rather  than  ability  will  determine  who 
can  continue  an  education. 

So  it  is  with  all  the  categories  which 
are  funded  under  this  amendment. 
Education  has  traditionally  been  the 
gateway  to  opportunity  in  this  coun- 
try, and  to  cut  it  In  a  way  from  which 
it  will  scarcely  fully  recover  is  to  take 
away  hope  for  millions  of  people. 

The  human  toll  is  just  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  education  cuts.  If  you  think 
back  to  the  post-Sputnik  era.  when  we 
realized  that  a  strong  educational  es- 
tablishment is  vital  to  the  security  of 
our  Nation  as  well  as  to  its  happiness, 
you  will  recall  how  our  Government 
came  to  make  its  commitment  to  sup- 
porting this  vital  asset.  Nothing  has 
changed  since  that  time  to  make  the 
need  for  this  support  any  less;  In  fact. 
America's  economic  and  military 
strength  rests  more  and  more  on  our 
technological  superiority.  You  can  in- 
crease the  military  budget  all  you 
want,  but  we  will  never  be  secure  if 
the  educational  basis  on  which  it  rests 
is  undermined.  For  those  who  want  to 
cut  everything  but  defense  spending 
this  year,  it  should  be  possible  to  view 
this  amendment  as  a  contribution  to 
national  security  in  the  years  ahead. 

Once  it  has  been  cut  off,  educational 
opportunity  is  not  easy  or  always  pos- 
sible to  replace  later.  Many  schools 
and  colleges  are  on  the  verge  of  clos- 
inr.  a  diminished  pool  of  students  able 
to  afford  the  tuition  is  forcing  institu- 
tions to  eliminate  graduate  programs 
which  will  be  sorely  missed  in  the 
years  ahead.  Many  students  forced  to 
abandon  their  studies  now  for  want  of 
support  will  never  find  the  opportuni- 
ty to  resume  them.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  will  not  make  everything 
right  again  in  the  area  of  education, 
but  it  will  allow  determined  teachers 
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and  stu(  ients  in  some  measure  to  hold 
the  linej  The  alternative  is  to  continue 
the  do^lmward  spiral  to  which  the 
academi  seems  to  be  doomed.  We  owe 
children  to  do  what  wis  can 
rge  the  House  to  adopt  this 
ent. 
EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
yield? 

ON.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
eman  from  Wisconsin. 
EY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
trongly  support  the  amend- 
ment of  I  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  As 
he  has  indicated,  he  would  still  keep 
the  nuEtber  in  this  resolution  below 
the  Lax)r-HEW  appropriation  bill 
which  t  lis  House  approved  last  year. 
It  would  be  below  the  reconciliation 
number.  It  would  affect  570,000  kids 
under  ti  le  I. 

The  qHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
has  agaifi  expired. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man fr(4n  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  be  per- 
mitted tjo  proceed  for  an  additional  2 
minutes] 

The  CfaAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  rfequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  LiATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  fight  to  object,  the  reason  I  do 
at  the  gentleman  in  the  well 
ated  that  he  did  not  know 
about  the  funding,  and  here 
earing  all  of  this  talk  over 
here  witthout  any  type  of  response.  I 
think  it  lis  high  time  that  we  respond 
to  what  the  gentleman  does  not  know 
anything  about. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  object? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel 
constraii  led  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  LiLTTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strihe  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.    (fOODLING.    Mr. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  <3pODUNG.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman Bor  yielding. 

Mr.  Cltairman,  I  know  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  does  not  believe 
that  th4  figures  that  he  was  quoting 
were  correct,  and  I  know  he  is  doing 
that  le^timately.  I  know  there  are 
ho  have  mischievous  reasons 
g  that  kind  of  thing.  They 
y  well  that  all  rescissions  are 
hat  is  moot.  That  is  not  even 
in  this  whole  thing.  They 
iry  well  that  all  of  our  1983, 
1985  figures  are  based  on  the 
same  ba^line  figures  that  the  figures 
of  Chaifman  Jones  are  based  on.  So 
there  is  no  question.  There  are  no  re- 
scissions. We  do  not  allow  reconcilia- 
tion in  1082.  So  the  whole  question  is  a 
moot  question.  And  all  of  those  people 
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So  I  think  we  should  stop  milking  a 
dead  horse  that  has  long  since  gone. 
Some  people  milk  horses,  other  people 
milk  cows.  'theX  reference  was  to  show 
Just  how  slL  y  and  ridiculous  the  whole 
arg\mient  14  in  relationship  to  these 
figures. 

Mr.  Chaiijman,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
whether  th^  1982  figures  in  the  bipar- 
tisan recovery  amendment,  as  it  ap- 
plies to  education  function  500,  which 
includes  education  for  the  handi- 
capped, vocational  education,  title  I, 
guaranteed  student  loans,  and  similar 
programs— dan  the  gentleman  confirm 
my  imderstanding  that  the  budget  res- 
olution in  no  way  requires  rescissions 
or  deferrals  to  be  enacted  in  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  or  creates  any  ob- 
stacle to  th^  enactment  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  pres- 
ently bef  ore|  us? 

Mr.  LATtA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  administration  pro- 
posed $1.16  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982 
education  rescissions.  Those  rescis- 
sions lapsed— and  let  me  stress  that- 
lapsed  week^  ago.  The  consequence  of 
this  issue  for  1982  is  moot.  The  money 
is  now  befcig  spent  and  obligated. 
There  is  no  way  the  bipartisan  recov- 
ery budget  could  impact  funds  Con- 
gress has  alf-eady  voted  for  these  pro- 
grams. 

Moreover,  since  these  are  forward 
funded  programs,  outlays  would  occur 
in  fiscal  yeir  1983  and  1984.  The  bi- 
partisan recovery  budget  includes  $800 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  $125 
million  in  fiscal  year  1984  to  cover  the 
actual  spen(|ing  for  the  full  amount  of 
the  budget;  authority  Congress  ap- 
proved in  Ijhe  fiscal  year  appropria- 
tions of  1981 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. W(  do  intend  to  offer  a 
motion  to  nstruct  the  conferees  to 
adopt  198^  budget  authority  and 
outlay  figures,  to  remove  all  shadow  of 
doubt.  There  are  no  recessions  for  edu- 
cation programs.  The  motion  will  in- 
struct confarees  that  there  should  be 
sufficient  spending  levels  in  fiscal  year 
1982  to  provide  the  enactment  of  the 
various  supplemental  appropriation 
bills  that  Cqiigress  deems  essential. 

G  2130 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  4nd  assure  him  that  he  will 
have  my  support  in  his  motion.  But  I 
do  not  thinl  it  is  necessary 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlem  tm  yield? 
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Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Let  me  state  that  for 
function  500,  in  its  entirety,  for  the 
1982  current  level.  Is  $25.35  billion  and 
for  Latta.  fiscal  year  1982.  it  is  $23.8 
billion  and.  there  could  easily  be  a  re- 
scission somewhere  in  the  future. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  My  chairman 
knows  very  well  that  the  time  for  re- 
scissions have  lapsed  and  the  whole 
issue  is  moot. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  be  al- 
lowed 2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man have  3  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  3  additional 
minutes? 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Miller)? 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the     gentleman     from     Illinois     (Mr. 
Simon)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  So  that  I  understand 
what  is  being  said  here.  I  have  the 
Congressional  Record  with  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment  printed  in  it  and 
I  see  the  figure  Just  cited  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  $23.8  billion, 
which  is  $1.55  or  $1.65  billion  below 
the  figure  in  the  Jones  level. 

Now,  is  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
saying  to  me  that  these  figures  do  not 
mean  anything,  that  the  gentleman  is 
going  to  discard  them  if  we  adopt  the 
gentleman's  amendment? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  that  could  only 
happen  if  there  were  reconciliation  in- 
structions. There  is  no  reconciliaiton 
in  1982.  That  is  what  I  am  trying  to 
point  out.  We  would  admit  and  have 
admitted  that  those  figures  are  incor- 
rect figures. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania,  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  yield  further,  does  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  suggest 
then  that  these  figures  mean  absolute- 
ly nothing? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  As  I  indicated, 
those  figures  that  were  placed  in  the 
Latta  amendment  were  technically  in- 
correct. They  were  placed  there  be- 
cause they  came  from  a  different 
budget,  not  this  bipartisan  recovery 
budget. 


What  I  am  pointing  out  is  that  those 
figures  do  not  mean  anything  because 
the  time  to  consider  rescissions  has 

lapsed  and 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  at  what  point  are  we 
going  to  get  the  accurate  figures,  the 
figures  that  the  gentleman  really  be- 
lieves in? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  The  entire  1983 
and  1984  and  1985  figures,  which  are 
the  important  figures,  are  based  on 
the  same  baseline  figures  that  Jones  is 
based  on. 

As  I  said,  we  will  make  sure  that  the 
instructions  include  the  fact  that 
there  will  be  no  rescissions,  and  as  I 
said,  we  have  no  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions for  the  1982  budget.  If  we  had 
reconciliation  then  we  would  be  in  for 
trouble  because  of  that  misprint.  But 
we  are  not  in  trouble  because  we  do 
not  have  reconciliation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  I  understand  the 
gentleman  correctly,  the  gentleman  is 
handing  us  a  bill  with  certain  figures 
on  it  and  the  gentleman  wants  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  ignore  those 
figures.  That  is  the  situation  as  I  un- 
derstand it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman. 

As  I  pointed  out  in  response  to  the 
question  by  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
syvania.  the  administration  sent  down 
$1.16  billion  in  rescissions  in  this  area 
and  they  lapsed  weeks  ago.  They  are 
gone.  It  is  a  dead  issue.  The  gentleman 
is  dragging  a  red  herring  into  this 
debate.  The  money  is  now  being  spent 
and  obligated.  If  the  gentleman  does 
not  believe  this  check  with  OMB. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  be  given  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  desire  5  additional 
minutes? 

Mr.  LATTA.  One  additional  minute 
will  be  sufficient,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Miller)? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  1  addition- 
al minute. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  continue. 
Spreading  falsehoods  across  the  coun- 
try that  we  are  making  these  alleged 
massive  cuts  in  1982  is  wrong.  You 
should  have  known  it  was  wrong  when 
this  word  went  out  from  this  Capitol. 
I  do  not  know  who  is  responsible  for 
putting  out  that  word  but  it  is  abso- 
lutely false.  You  have  to  take  the  re- 
six>nsibility  sometime  along  the  way; 
1982  funds  are  now  being  obligated 
and  spent  and  the  rescissions  that  you 
hoped  were  there  have  long  since 
lapsed. 


Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Just  one  comment 
further.  We  are  not  talking  about  the 
Latta  amendment  now.  The  gentleman 
is  offering  this  to  Jones.  Let  us  get  on 
with  Jones.  We  will  take  care  of  the 
Latta  amendment,  if  the  gentleman 
gets  around  to  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 
number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  came  in  during  the 
colloquy  between  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  and  if  I  heard  the  colloquy  cor- 
rectly, what  they  are  suggesting  is 
this:  should  the  Latta  amendment  sub- 
stitute pass,  they  want  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  disregard  the  1982  budget 
in  the  Latta  amendment. 

Now,  that  is  a  very  funny  way  to  leg- 
islate. 

Mr.  LATTA.  WJll  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  not 
yield  at  this  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  be  correct  and  accurate. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  will  yield 
as  soon  as  I  am  finished  with  my  state- 
ment because  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of 
confusion  being  spread  around  the 
floor  regarding  this  issue. 

I  can  understand  that  the  other  side 
does  not  want  to  talk  about  the  1982 
budget  as  contained  in  the  Republican 
substitute.  They  do  not  want  to  talk 
about  it  because  they  have  found  that 
their  budget  genuinely  underestimates 
what  this  country  needs  and  they  find 
themselves  in  a  bind  because  of  the  re- 
sults. 

They  say  it  does  not  make  any  dif- 
ference because  the  funds  have  al- 
ready been  spent.  They  are  wrong;  it 
makes  a  great  deal  of  difference,  be- 
cause the  Latta  substitute  assumes  the 
President's  1982  budget  figures.  Thus 
assuming  the  very  rescissions  which 
Congress  recently  rejected.  Among 
those  rescissions  that  it  assimies,  ac- 
cording to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  are  the  following:  $411  million 
rescissions,  in  other  words,  cuts,  in 
compensatory  education;  $259  million 
cuts,  rescissions,  in  handicapped  edu- 
cation; $350  million  cuts,  rescissions,  in 
rehabilitation  services;  $106  million 
cuts,  rescissions,  in  vocational  educa- 
tion; $135  million  cuts,  rescissions,  in 
Pell  grants  and  work  study  programs. 
Now  what  does  all  of  this  mean?  The 
gentleman  says  it  has  already  t>een 
spent,  he  says  it  has  been  released. 
But  Members  should  know  that  it 
means  if  the  Latta  substitute  passes, 
that  will  put  a  binding  ceiling  on  the 
1982  fiscal  year  and  anything  that  ex- 
ceeds that  ceiling  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order  and  cannot  be  enacted  into 
law. 
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What  is  it  that  cannot  enact  into 
law? 

The  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions, which  includes  $1  billion  for 
emergency  housing,  cannot  be  enacted 
into  law  because  it  is  subject  to  a  point 
of  order. 

The  supplemental  defense  appro- 
priations cannot  be  enacted  because  it 
is  subject  to  a  point  of  order. 

Under  the  Latta  substitute,  they  are 
already  $7  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $6  billion  in. outlays  below  the 
spending  levels  that  we  are  at  right 
now  in  1982. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Ohio's  substi- 
tute passes,  he  is  either  telling  the 
American  people  "Forget  the  budget 
ceilings.  Sure  we  will  be  great  conserv- 
atives, we  will  beat  our  chests  and 
show  you  how  we  can  cut  funds  and 
pass  a  budget  resolution,"  but  when  it 
comes  time  to  appropriating  the 
money  we  will  look  the  other  way.  we 
wlU  put  bllndlolders  on,  we  will  say. 
"Let  it  go  to  the  President  for  signa- 
ture." 

Let  us  be  honest.  Either  it  means  we 
do  not  want  to  enforce  the  Budget  Act 
or  it  means  we  do  not  want  to  spend 
money  for  education,  we  do  not  want 
to  spend  money  for  emergency  hous- 
ing, we  do  not  want  to  spend  money 
for  supplemental  defense.  You  cannot 
have  it  both  ways. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  say  to  my  chair- 
man hopefully  he  is  not  getting 
caught  In  the  same  trap  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  it  is  a 
trap,  it  is  one  that  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  verifies  and  stands 
behind. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  tell  the  gentle- 
man that  we  never  submitted  those 
figures  that  the  gentleman  recited 
from  the  Budget  Office. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Is  the 
gentleman  repudiating  the  President's 
1982  budget? 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  far  as  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office,  I  am  losing  a  lot 
of  respect  for  them  because  they  have 
made  so  many  errors  in  typing  these 
things  up. 

There  is  no  question  about  it.  There 
were  errors  in  the  gentleman's  budget. 
There  were  errors  in  every  budget  be- 
cause of  the  CBO.  There  were  errors 
in  ours.  Let  us  not  say  that  place  over 
there  is  beyond  the  saints  because 
they  are  not. 

D  2150 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
take  back  my  time  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man the  following  question.  If  the 
gentleman  repudiates  these  numbers, 
which  allows  you  to  lower  your  deficit 
figures  on  interest  charges  by  $1.8  bil- 
lion in  1983  and  an  additional  $1  bil- 
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lion  in  1984  and  1985,  will  the  gentle- 
man afco  repudiate  those  same  inter- 
est reouctions  and  raise  your  deficit 
above  ours? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  ex- 
pired. ; 

Mr.  bBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man fr()m  Oklahoma  desire  the  2  min- 
utes? 

Mr. 
accept 

The 


of   Oklahoma.    I   will 


UONES 
t. 

CHAIRMAN.    Without    objec- 
tion, sd  ordered. 

Mr.  ^  ONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gei  tleman. 

Mr.  <  >BEY.  It  is  interesting,  we  are 
being  :old  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (hat  if  we  Just  disregard  the 
numbes  in  his  amendment,  that 
someh<  w.  some  way  down  the  line 
they  w  11  fix  it  all  up  for  us. 

Is  tl  is  gentleman  from  Ohio  the 
same  gentleman  who  sponsored  the 
Oramnl-Latta  amendment  last  year 
and  wHo  told  us  at  that  time  that  the 
numbefs  that  he  was  achieving  in  that 
proposil  were  only  targets,  that  we 
would  be  allowed  later  on  to  fix  them 
up  before  we  had  the  second  resolu- 
tion?   f 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  do  re- 
membet-  a  couple  points  in  the  debate 
last  yekr.  One  point  was  that  if  you 
will  Ju4t  pass  the  Oramm-Latta  substi- 
tute, the  deficit  in  1982  will  be  $37  bil- 
lion, and  there  will  be  a  balanced 
budget  tin  1984. 

I  remember  being  very  frustrated  in 
the  well  of  this  House,  saying  that  it 
does  not  add  up,  that  the  deficits  will 
be  over  $100  billion  in  1982  and  it  will 
be  in  |xcess  of  $200  billion  in  1984. 
And  nc  w,  a  year  later,  it  looks  like  we 
were  a  lot  more  accurate  than  the 
other  s  de. 

It  w«  B  also  during  that  debate  that 
some  ill  this  Chamber  said  these  are 
Just  numbers,  these  are  Just  targets 
and  refused  to  put  them  in  human 
terms.  J  Some  of  us  did  not  identify 
with  t>e  person  who  is  out  of  work, 
the  peilBon  who  needs  health  care. 

I  aM  not  giving  a  bleeding  heart 
speech!  but  I  think  it  is  high  time  that 
we  sta  1  taking  this  budget  business 
serious  y,  and  that  we  equate  the  num- 
bers t<  reality.  We  must  equate  the 
numbe  -s  to  human  beings  and  reality. 
When  we  start  doing  that,  we  will 
start  ( etting  the  confidence  of  the 
Americ  eui  people  in  this  whole  eco- 
nomic process  and  our  ability  to  deal 
with  it  in  a  responsible  manner. 

Mr.  CrRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words  $nd  to  oppose  the  amendment. 


First, 


the  iss  le  concerning  economic  assump- 
tions. ;  t  is  very  clear  if  one  reads  our 
budgeq  that  we  reject  CBO's  estimates 


Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  clear  up 
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lange  the  outlays  totals  in 
period  and  let  us  let  the 


concerning  both  spending  and  taxes  in 
terms  of  tie  bottom  line  in  1982.  By 
data  from  the  Treasury  Department 
and  from  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice and  from  the  various  branches  of 
Government,  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  deficiti  for  1982  will  be  anywhere 
close  to  CBO's  assumptions  and  we  ex- 
plicitly rejected  those  assumptions. 

Let  me  t^m  now  to  the  issue  that  is 
before  us,  because  we  are  now  engaged 
in  the  same  game  that  we  have  heard 
over  and  oi^er.  We  hear  people  talking 
about  spe<nfic  programs,  rather  than 
about  functional  categories. 

What  we,  have  here  is  an  amendment 
which  say4  let  us  raise  budget  author- 
ity for  1983  by  $600  million  in  function 
500.  1 

Let  us  c] 
the  3-year 
deficit  go  lip. 

Now,  let  Ime  first  look  at  the  catego- 
ry—education, training,  employment, 
and  social  services.  In  the  Jones 
budget,  budget  authority  is  $27.6  bil- 
lion in  function  500. 

In  the  I^tta  budget  we  are  talking 
about  budc  et  authority  of  $27.3  billion 
in  1983. 

First,  I  vould  assert  that  there  is 
room  with!  n  those  aggregate  figures  to 
fund  anything  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  wants 
funded  in  the  areas  he  outlined,  but— 
and  it  is  am  important  "but"— he  has 
got  to  takk  it  away  from  somewhere 
else.  I  sutinlt  that  in  a  $27.6  biUion 
budget  authority  there  are  plenty  of 
areas  that  can  be  taken  away  from,  in- 
cluding tilings  like  changing  Davis- 
Bacon,  either  procedurally  or  legisla- 
tively. 

Now,  let  Ime  turn  to  the  higher  edu- 
cation argiunent.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  Latta  budget 
raises  spending  for  higher  education 
above  the  1982  levels  by  $934  million. 
We  are  npt  talking  about  cuts  from 
1982.  We  a^e  talking  about  increases. 

In  fact,  iii  the  higher  education  area, 
we  are  bel^w  the  Jones  budget  by  $136 
million  and  it  is,  in  turn,  above  the 
1982  level  by  almost  $1  billion  in  that 
area. 

So  the  question  here  is,  given  a  bil- 
lion dollar  increase  in  a  $6.5  billion 
budget  item.  Do  we  want  to  raise  an- 
other $60«  million  of  spending  and  do 
we  want  to  tack  that  outlay  impact  on 
to  the  deficit?  I  think  the  answer  is  no. 

Now,  finally,  let  me  address  this  Pell 
grant  issue.  First  of  all,  we  have  added 
back  in  the  Latta  budget  Pell  grant 
money  above  the  President's  level. 

The  Jones  budget  carries  a  Pell 
grant  level  which  was  debated  in  com- 
mittee and  which  was  accepted,  but  let 
us  not  gel  carried  away  with  grants 
versus  loai  s. 

There  ai  e  a  lot  of  needy  people  that 
are  going  uid  trying  to  go  to  college 
today,  but]  there  are  very  few  needy 
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college  gra  duates 


We  heard  a  discussion  about  our  pro- 
posal to  change  interest  rates  and  how 
that  was  going  to  decimate  the  pro- 
gram. Let  me  review  that  proposal.  If 
somebody  goes  to  law  school  or  goes  to 
graduate  school  and  they  are  from 
poor  families,  they  meet  the  income 
requirement,  they  get  the  subsidy. 
When  they  get  out  of  college,  they 
have  an  opportunity  to  get  a  Job  and 
to  establish  an  earning  pattern  before 
they  start  paying  money  back. 

Now.  I  personally  do  not  think  it  is 
asking  too  much  to  ask  somebody  with 
a  Ph.  D.  in  economics,  who  today  is 
going  to  work  at  $39,500  a  year  from 
the  school  I  left,  or  somebody  that  has 
graduated  from  law  school  to  get  off 
the  Federal  dole  to  start  paying  com- 
petitive interest  rates.  I  do  not  see 
that  devastating  either  poor  people  or 
devastating  the  student  loan  program. 

Quite  frankly,  what  we  are  doing 
with  grants  rather  than  loans  is  we  are 
transferring  income  and  wealth  from 
working  people  to  people  who  may  not 
be  rich  now,  but  when  they  get  out  of 
professional  school,  they  get  out  of 
graduate  school,  they  are  going  to  be 
rich;  so  quite  frankly,  I  think  that  is  a 
very  fair  program. 

So  the  gentleman  has  made  a  pro- 
posal. It  is,  let  us  take  a  budget  item  in 
the  area  of  higher  education  that  is  in- 
creased in  both  budgets  by  almost  $1 
billion,  starting  at  a  base  of  $6.5  bil- 
lion, and  let  us  raise  it  $668  million. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  Justified.  I  do 
not  think  we  want  to  add  it  on  the 
bottom  line  deficit  and  I  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  sym- 
pathize with  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  He  said  these 
were  wrong  figures  that  had  been  sub- 
mitted by  his  amendment  and  he  did 
not  know  where  they  came  from. 

I  think  I  can  enlighten  him.  They 
came  from  the  same  place  that  this 
monstrosity  came  from.  This  docu- 
ment which  I  hold  here  was  advertised 
as  Gramm-Latta  II.  It  was  not  written 
by  Mr.  Oramm.  It  was  not  written  by 
Mr.  Latta.  It  was  not  written  by  any- 
body in  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. It  was  written  by  David 
Stockman  and  some  people  who  work 
for  him.  You  remember  it  had  these 
unintelligible  numbers,  these  changes 
in  the  pages,  these  changes  in  num- 
bers, unnumbered  pages,  telephone 
numbers. 

That  is  probably  the  most  irrespon- 
sible act  that  I  have  known  Congress 
to  commit  in  the  28  years  I  have  been 
here. 

We  bought  sight  unseen  repeals  of 
an  awful  lot  of  laws  that  were  not  ad- 
vertised—now, Mr.  Latta.  I  am  not 
blaming  him.  He  did  not  write  it.  He 
did  not  even  know  what  was  in  it.  I  ex- 
onerate him. 

I  will  yield  in  a  moment,  but  after  I 
have  demonstrated  exactly  where  the 
present  Latta  figures  came  from,  be- 


cause I  have  in  my  hand  a  document 
dated  April  1982,  from  the  Executive 
Office  of  the  President,  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget,  for  immediate 
release.  These  are  the  figures  offered 
by  one  Mr.  Stoclunan. 

I  find  those  identical  figures  for  1982 
referred  to  in  page  H2614,  the  Latta 
substitute.  May  21,  1982,  in  the 
Record,  every  single  figure,  verbatim. 

National  defense.  $219  billion  for 
1982  in  Mr.  Stockman's  document,  and 
Mr.  Latta's  substitute,  $219  billion. 

D  2200 

Mr.  Stockman's  April  document 
comes  down  to  total  budget  authority, 
$764.9  billion.  Here  is  the  total  budget 
authority  in  Mr.  Latta's  substitute, 
$764.9  bUlion.  Not  the  change  of  a 
single  item. 

So  Mr.  Stockman  wrote  the  figures. 
That  is  where  they  came  from.  They 
are  a  mistake.  I  grant  you.  But  there  is 
not  any  way  that  you  can  support  the 
Latta  budget  and  absolve  yourself  of 
its  effect. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  just  explained,  if  we 
should  blindly  accept  this  Latta  substi- 
tute, as  we  last  year  blindly  accepted 
this  monstrosity  which  has  caused  so 
much  suffering,  so  much  heartache, 
we  should  do  it  with  our  eyes  open  to 
its  effects  and  its  defects.  If  we  were  to 
accept  this  thing  that  is  advertised  to 
us  today  as  a  bipartisan  reconstruction 
budget  or  something,  we  are  entitled 
to  know  what  it  really  is.  It  is  the 
David  Stockman  budget.  It  was  not 
even  written  in  the  legislative  branch 
of  Government.  It  was  written  by 
David  Stockman.  At  least  the  1982  fig- 
ures manifestly  were. 

These  figiu-es  do  require  rescissions 
in  the  amounts  suggested  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma;  more  than 
$200  million  in  compensatory  educa- 
tion, more  than  $200  million  for  handi- 
capped children's  education,  and  cuts 
would  have  to  come  for  the  school 
year  that  it  Just  about  to  begin.  We 
would  have  to  rescind  money  that  has 
already  been  appropriated,  were  we  to 
comply  with  that  budget. 

Well,  now,  the  sponsors  may  have 
suggested  way  back  there  when  they 
were  offering  Gramm-Latta  I.  "Oh.  it 
is  Just  broad  general  figures;  you  can 
compensate  for  it.  make  up  for  it  in 
other  ways,  take  the  money  from 
somewhere  else  if  you  do  not  like  it 
here."  But  the  result  of  that  was  this 
reconciliation  bill  and  the  result  of 
this  combined  with  the  tax  cuts  is 
budget  deficits  looming  ahead  of  us.  if 
we  do  not  act  with  reasoned  restraint 
and  responsibility,  in  the  range  of  $181 
billion  for  1983— from  the  programs 
promised  to  us  under  the  guise  of 
budget  balancers. 

Now,  we  in  the  legislative  branch,  I 
think,  must  show  some  responsibility 
and  must  have  some  confidence  in  the 
duly   constituted   committees   of   our 


House.  And  we  must  not  again  sacri- 
fice our  responsibilities,  as  we  did  so 
cravenly.  so  submissively,  on  that  oc- 
casion last  year.  You  will  recall  the 
rule  under  which  we  allowed  only  one 
amendment  and  it's  unamendable— the 
Gramm-Latta  substitute  and  nothing 
else.  Never  had  any  of  us  seen  it 
before  the  day  it  was  offered,  and  nei- 
ther had  Mr.  Latta  and  neither  had 
Mr.  Grahh.  It  was  written  in  the  exec- 
utive branch  of  Government. 

I  do  not  think  in  all  the  years  I  have 
ever  served  in  Congress,  and  they  go 
back  to  Mr.  Eisenhower's  administra- 
tion, that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  ever  so  cravenly  surrendered  its 
legislative  prerogatives. 

Let  us  remember  what  this  process 
was.  When  we  passed  the  Budget  Act, 
it  was  an  Anti-Impoundment  and 
Budget  Control  Act.  It  was  to  restore 
to  the  legislative  branch,  to  the  peo- 
ple's House,  to  the  Congress,  those  re- 
sponsibilities which  the  people  who 
wrote  the  Constitution  gave  us  and 
which  had  been  usurped  by  executive 
presumption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  expired. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
be  given  5  additional  minutes  if  he  will 
yield  to  me. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wiU  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend.  I  will  yield. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  my  friend  for  yielding.  I 
asked  him  for  this  time  Just  to  lay  the 
whole  story  on  the  record. 

You  only  told  half  of  the  story 
about  the  document  you  were  waving 
around  there.  Let  me  tell  the  other 
half. 

You  might  smile  over  there. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  No,  no.  I  Just  suggest 
the  gentleman  needs  more  than  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  people  smiling 
know  they  broke  the  rules  of  the 
House. 

Just  a  minute.  Just  a  minute.  Just  a 
minute. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  be  quiet  now.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  My  friend  knows  that.  I 
am  not  telling  him  anything  he  does 
not  know.  He  knows  it. 

When  those  documents  were  being 
sent  to  the  printer,  somebody  inter- 
cepted that  document  from  your  side 
of  the  aisle,  took  it  from  the  office  and 
did  not  even  attempt  to  put  the  pages 
back  in  proper  order  after  they  had 
gone  through  it  for  purposes  of  their 
own. 

Oh.  yes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  House  is  not 
In  order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  us  put  it  on  the 
record  now.  The  gentleman  Itnows 
what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  see  my  good  friend  the  Speaker 
smiling  about  it.  and  he  knows.  He 
knows. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  suspend  until  the  House  is  in 
order. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well  let  us  get  them  in 
order. 

A  Member  of  this  House  sent  an  em- 
ployee of  his  up  there  and  got  the  doc- 
ument, took  it  out  before  it  went  to 
the  printer,  mixed  up  the  pages,  and 
returned  it  in  such  condition.  We  were 
not  responsible  for  this  condition— 
someone  from  your  side  was  responsi- 
ble. You  might  smile.  But  that  is  the 
record.  You  know  it.  We  know  it  and  I 
could  name  the  name  of  the  Member 
responsible. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  All  right. 

Mr.  LATTA.  You  know  that,  my 
friend  from  Texas.  You  know  that. 

We  protested  it.  Bob  Michel,  our  mi- 
nority leader,  protested  at  the  time. 

Look  at  the  last  year's  record.  You 
know  that.  And  that  should  not  have 
happened  in  this  House.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  violation  of  the  rules  or  cus- 
toms of  the  House.  We  would  not  at- 
tempt to  do  this  to  any  document  you 
sent  to  the  printer.  We  would  not  do 
that. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is 
nice  enough 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  just  telling  you 
what  the  other  side  of  the  story  is. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  understand. 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  knows 
what  happened. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  gentleman 
would  let  me  reclaim  a  portion  of  my 
time 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  reclaims  his  time. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  giving  me  the  time.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

I  remember  last  year  the  excuses 
that  were  offered  for  this.  And  you 
know  I  accepted  them.  The  sloppy 
printing  Job  was  the  minor  problem. 
The  main  problem  was  the  ill-consid- 
ered contents.  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  voted  this  silly  thing 
called  Gramm-Latta  II  last  year,  and  I 
think  most  of  us  have  repented  it,  be- 
cause it  destroyed  many  of  the  soci- 
ety's underpinnings.  It  took  away 
whole  laws.  It  did  not  Just  simply  take 
away  money.  It  took  away  some  of  the 
tools  that  were  in  our  national  eco- 
nomic toolshed.  some  of  the  weapons 
in  our  economic  arsenal  to  combat  re- 
cession. It  repealed  some  24  basic  laws, 
and  the  legislative  branch  did  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  writing  it.  Most 
Members  at  the  moment  of  voting  did 
not  have  the  faintest  notions  of  most 
of  its  destructive  contents.  And  nei- 
ther, I  believe,  did  Mr.  Latta. 


let  me  Just  say  this. 

LATTA.    Win    the    gentleman 


Now, 

Mr. 
yield? 

Mr.  IVRIGHT.  I  will  yield  for  the 
gentleman  to  answer  one  question.  We 
have  heard  his  excuse  for  last  year. 
What  ib  his  excuse  for  this  year? 

Mr.  LATTA.  May  I  respond  to  my 
friend? 

Mr.  VRIGHT.  The  gentleman  sug- 
gests t  tat 

Mr.  lATTA.  Let  me  respond  to  my 
friend  by  saying  that  the  document 
you  ha  i  in  your  hand  passed  this  Con- 
gress 1)  St  year  by  a  substantial  margin 
and  requced  spending  by  $44  billion. 
Had  we  not  done  this  we  would  have 
$44  billion  more  piled  on  to  the  debt 
and  we  would  be  paying  interest  on  it. 

Now,|  what  do  you  have  to  say  about 
that? 

Mr.  }  /RIGHT.  I  think  that  is  pretty 
good.  iVe  reduced,  I  think  it  was. 
about  I  38  billion.  But  I  will  not  quar- 
rel wit  1  the  gentleman;  $6  billion  is 
not  goi  ng  to  come  between  our  friend- 
ship. 

Let  n  le  suggest 

Mr.  4aTTA.  Let  me  say  to 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  T%xas  has  the  floor  for  about  an- 
other qne-half  minute. 

Mr.  ^IGHT.  I  will  just  simply 
answeri  the  gentleman  to  this  extent: 
We  d  d  everything  the  President 
aisked.  We  cut  domestic  spending 
about  t40  billion.  We  raised  defense 
spendli  g  about  $40  billion.  We  came 
out  ab  )ut  even  on  spending.  And  we 
took  $'  50  billion  in  the  next  5  years 
out  of  the  revenues  through  that  tax 
cut.  Tl^at  is  why  we  now  face  these 
enormdus  deficits.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do,  to  get  a  little  rebal- 
ance s<j  that  the  people  in  the  money 
market^  and  the  stock  market  and  the 
small  biusinesses  and  the  public  in  gen- 
eral caii  have  confidence  once  again  in 
the  public  policy  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  tRLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  tb  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  [and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
lendment. 
Chairman,  if  we  might  get  back 
ling  the  Simon  amendment, 
lendment  adds  $668  million  to 
lucation  figures  already  con- 
tained In  the  Jones  budget. 

Whai  it  would  do  is  to  raise  the  over- 
all flsdal  year  1983  budget  authority 
figure  for  function  500  from  $27.55  to 
$28,218  billion. 
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it  would  apparently  fund  this 
Incresj*  by  taking  funds  from  fimc- 
tion  92p,  the  so-called  allowances  func- 
noticed  when  by  colleague,  the 
gentleihan  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon), 
referral  to  920,  he  did  not  describe 
what  function  920  was  or  where  we 
were  t^ing  this  money  from. 

Puncjtion  920  has  three  sources.  Ac- 
tually they  are  all  negative  figures. 
There  bre  no  positive  figures  in  func- 


tion 920.  These  are  allowances  rather 
than  budget  authority.  They  are  re- 
ductions iii  other  budget  authority  in- 
creases.     ! 

Function!  920  has  pay  raises  for  civil- 
ian agenc]^  employees,  which  are  re- 
duced $1.1  billion;  a  reduction  in 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse  accounting  for 
$1  billion;  and  Increased  debt  collec- 
tion, accounting  for  $1  billion. 

Now,  I  presume  that  In  the  Jones 
budget  we|are  doing  all  that  we  possi- 
bly can  td  reduce  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse.  I  do  not  think  that  the  gentle- 
man from  pklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  said 
we  are  going  to  do  a  little  bit  of  the 
Job  of  repucing  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse;  we  are  doing  to  do  the  best  we 
can.  Theri  is  no  explanation  by  the 
gentlemen  from  Illinois  as  to  how  we 
can  increase  that  allowance. 

On  increfised  debt  collection,  again  I 
would  trust  that  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Budget  Committee  said, 
"Let's  colli  (ct  every  dime  we  can.  We 
aren't  golr  s  to  consciously  leave  some 
uncollecte<  debts  out  there." 

So  that  1  eaves  us  with  that  $1.4  bU- 
lion  taken 'from  pay  raises  for  civilian 
agency  emt)loyees.  I  said  that  is  a  neg- 
ative figune.  The  reason  that  is  it  a 
negative  figure  is  that  the  baseline  is  a 
5-percent  increase  for  Federal  employ- 
ees. The  assumption  in  function  920  is 
that  we  ane  going  to  reduce  that  pay 
increase  to  4  percent.  Now  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  has  said 
we  are  going  to  reduce  that  pay  in- 
crease even  further,  by  $668  million, 
which  is  an  unspecified  additional  re- 
duction injthat  possible  4-percent  pay 
increase  that  Federal  employees  were 
going  to  get. 

So  we  ar^  faced  here  with  a  decision 
as  to  whether  we  are  going  to  increase 
over  the  1982  expenditures  for  educa- 
tion at  th«  expense  of  an  already  re- 
duced pay  increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees.    I 

Mr.  Chairman,  earlier  this  year  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
heard  from  numerous  witnesses  on  the 
President's  budget  request  in  the  area 
of  educati^.  At  the  time  these  wit- 
nesses were  operating  under  the  as- 
sumption that  it  was  likely  that  the 
Congress  Would  once  again  adopt  deep 
cuts  in  the  funding  for  educational 
and  social  service  programs.  As  a 
result  thes^  witnesses  stated  repeated- 
ly that  the(y  would  be  able  to  live  with 
funding  in  1983  that  was  held  to  the 
fiscal  yearJ  1982  continuing  resolution 
level.  In  essence,  they  stated  that  the 
freeze  level  was  livable. 

Very  shchtly  after  these  hearings  it 
became  apparent  that  many  of  the  Re- 
publicans bs  well  as  the  Democratic 
members  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Libor  shared  their  belief  that 
no  new  cats  in  education  programs 
should  bejmade.  Partially  as  a  result 
of  this  expression.  It  became  apparent 
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in  early  April  that  the  Congress  was 
leaning  against  adopting  deep  new 
education  cuts.  We  Joined  almost 
imanlmously  on  our  committee  and  in 
a  bipartisan  way  in  sponsoring  a  reso- 
lution to  express  the  opinion  of  our 
committee  that  we  should  not  cut  edu- 
cation funding  below  the  1982  level.  I 
thought  that  was  what  we  agreed  to 
and  that  we  were  going  to  hold  to  the 
1982  continuing  resolution  level. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  time  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  has 
expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Erlen- 
born was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  ERLENBORN,  Mr.  Chairman, 
when  it  became  apparent  that  that  bi- 
partisan agreement  on  our  committee 
was  going  to  save  education  from  fur- 
ther cuts,  the  education  lobby  revised 
its  objectives  and  came  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  time  now  was  ripe  to 
press  for  expansion  of  funding.  The 
Simon  amendment  is,  of  course,  the 
fruit  of  that  opinion  of  the  education 
lobby. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  programs  that 
would  receive  additional  funding 
under  the  Simon  amendment  are  all 
good,  effective  programs.  I  personally 
have  no  doubt  in  the  sincerity  of  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon),  and  I  have  no  doubt 
that  he  believes  the  additions  he  is 
proposing  for  these  programs  are 
much  needed.  But  one  question  I  have 
to  ask  him  as  I  study  his  amendment 
is  whether  the  addition  of  this  $668 
million  at  the  expense  of  reducing 
Federal  pay  increases  below  4  percent 
is  something  that  this  House  wants  to 
endorse. 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
.  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  debate  is  most 
interesting,  and  I  am  sure  the  Mem- 
bers are  all  somewhat  intrigued  by 
some  of  the  statements  that  have  been 
made. 

The  base  lines  for  Latta  for  1982  are 
$1.6  billion  below  the  current  spending 
under  the  1982  continuing  resolution. 
Now,  either  these  numbers  mean 
something  and  there  will  have  to  l>e 
rescissions  or  they  do  not  mean  any- 
thing and  they  were  just  put  In  low  in 
order  to  hold  down  the  deficit  in  the 
Republican  substitute. 

I  do  want  to  say  something  in  con- 
nection with  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  The  Latta  numbers  for 
1982  could  make  the  conference  report 
on  the  urgent  supplemental  subject  to 
a  point  of  order  because  Latta  only 
allows  a  supplemental  of  $900  million 
for  gusiranteed  student  loans,  and  that 
program  needs  a  supplemental  of  $1.3 
billion  to  remain  unchanged  before 
October  1.  I  would  think  that  all  of 


the  Members  who  are  Interested  In 
guaranteed  student  loans  may  give 
that  some  consideration. 

All  this  year  the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  has  held  hearings  on 
these  various  subjects,  vcx^ational  edu- 
cation, the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program,  and  title  I.  Title  I  has 
dropped  from  about  $3.1  billion  down 
to  $2.9  billion.  The  Simon  amendment 
restores  that  money. 

Certainly  the  budget  resolution 
should  contain  sulditional  authority  so 
the  Appropriations  Committee  can 
act.  As  the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gramm)  stated,  they  do  not  have  to 
appropriate  for  any  particular  catego- 
ry, but  I  would  think  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  would  follow  the  sug- 
gestions of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  and  appropriate  in  these 
areas  where  it  is  most  needed. 

Now.  under  title  I,  for  instance,  we 
were  serving  about  50  percent  of  the 
elementary  and  secondary  schoolchil- 
dren, the  disadvantaged  children  in 
this  country.  We  have  dropped  down 
to  about  40  percent  at  the  present 
time.  We  have  dropped  from  serving 
50  percent  of  the  disadvantaged  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schoolchildren 
down  to  40  percent,  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country  have  been  laid  off.  You 
have  in  vocational  education  perhaps 
100.000  on  the  waiting  lists;  and  clear- 
ly more  money  is  needed  to  expand 
these  programs. 

The  Simon  amendment  helps  correct 
the  situation  for  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  students  who  need  the  basic  edu- 
cational opportunity  grant.  Here  the 
gentleman  provides  for  about  $238  mil- 
lion extra,  and  all  of  this  extra  fund- 
ing is  necessary  if  we  are  going  to  keep 
oiu-  educational  programs  at  the  cur- 
rent level. 

That  is  all  this  amendment  does,  and 
I  would  hate  to  think  that  this  Con- 
gress would  deny  keeping  our  educa- 
tional programs  going  at  their  levels  of 
services.  They  are  really  not  at  the 
current  level  under  the  Jones  substi- 
tute in  its  present  form. 
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At  least  we  want  to  keep  them  oper- 
ating. I  would  hate  to  see  more  teach- 
ers laid  off. 

Last  year  you  cut  in  Gramm-Latta  II 
the  reimbursement  rate  in  the  school 
lunch  program  13  cents.  You  have  had 
a  dropout  over  the  coimtry  of  an  aver- 
age of  15  percent  of  the  students,  the 
elementary  and  secondary  students  en- 
rolled in  the  school  Ixmch  program. 
You  have  had  about  1.000  schools 
close  down  their  lunchrooms  since  last 
year  because  of  the  increased  cost  that 
was  necessary.  They  just  could  not  do 
it. 

The  school  districts  Just  abandoned 
the  school   lunch   program.   I   would 


hate  to  see  further  cutbacks  in  educa- 
tion programs  caused  by  this  budget 
resolution  because  we  did  not  provide 
enough  money  to  keep  these  programs 
at  their  current  service  level. 

To  withhold  support  from  this 
Simon  amendment  is  to  renege  on  our 
commitment  to  providing  a  decent 
education  to  thousands  of  poor  and 
handicapped  schoolchildren  and  thou- 
sands of  vocational  and  poor  college 
students. 

WHAT  THE  SIM Olf  AMSNDMXirT  DOBS 

The  Simon  amendment  adds  an- 
other $668  million  in  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  1983  for  various  education 
programs.  However,  the  increase  in 
spending  during  fiscal  year  1983  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment  will  only  be 
$87  million,  since  almost  all  of  the 
educational  programs  are  advance- 
funded.  That  means  the  appropria- 
tions are  provided  a  year  ahead  of 
their  actual  expenditure. 
Let  me  emphasize  two  points. 
First,  this  is  not  a  budget-busting 
amendment.  As  I  noted,  the  Simon 
amendment  will  increase  Federal  ex- 
penditures by  only  $87  million  next 
year.  If  anything,  the  economic  bene- 
fits it  will  provide  in  terms  of  a  pro- 
ductive, educated  work  force  far  out- 
weigh any  expenditures. 

Second,  even  if  the  Simon  amend- 
ment is  adopted,  on  top  of  the  in- 
creases for  education  already  in  the 
Budget  Committee's  bill,  the  total 
amount  provided  will  still  be  below  the 
level  required  to  maintain  the  current 
level  of  services  as  estimated  by  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  for  the 
education  and  training  part  of  the 
budget,  function  500,  by  about  $300 
million. 

In  other  words,  we  are  simply  asking 
for  enough  money  to  enable  us  to 
come  closer  to  maintaining  programs, 
and  we  are  not  riinning  up  the  deficit 
to  do  this. 

The  Budget  Committee's  bill  basical- 
ly freezes  all  discretionary  education 
spending  at  the  current  1982  continu- 
ing resolution  level.  However,  the  reso- 
lution does  provide  an  increase  of  $200 
million  to  be  distributed  across  the  ele- 
mentary, secondary,  and  vocational 
education  programs  and  another  $250 
million  for  postsecondary  assistance. 
It  also  continues  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  in  its  current  form. 
The  Simon  amendment  adds  to 
these  amounts  the  following: 

MiUiom 

Title  I  compensatory  education $228 

Vocational  education 36 

Handicapped  education „ 79 

Libraries 12 

Head  Start 15 

Block  grant 36 

Pell  grants 238 
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But  again,  let  me  emphasize,  these 
are  not  increases  to  expand  programs. 
Even  If  the  Simon  amendment  is 
adopted,  these  programs  will  have  to 
tighten  their  belts  and  cut  back  some- 
what on  the  services  they  now  provide. 

TRS  SIM  OH  AMKHSMXirr  COMPARZD  TO  THE 
LATTA  8UBSTITUTX 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  supporting  the 
Latta  substitute,  and  various  state- 
ments have  been  made  about  how  this 
substitute  increases  spending  for  edu- 
cation. 

The  Latta  substitute  increases 
spending  for  discretionary  education 
programs  about  $380  million  over  the 
current  1982  continuing  resolution 
level.  This  amount  is  about  $720  mil- 
lion less  than  what  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  will  be  needed 
to  simply  maintain  current  services. 

So  under  the  Latta  substitute.  Fed- 
eral discretionary  education  programs, 
such  as  title  I.  vocational  education 
and  education  of  the  handicapped, 
would  have  to  cut  back  current  serv- 
ices by  $720  million. 

If  we  adopt  the  Latta  substitute, 
thousands  of  poor  children  in  compen- 
satory education  programs,  handi- 
capped students,  and  vocational  educa- 
tion students  would  lose  their  pro- 
grams, and  thousands  of  students  in 
higher  education  would  be  denied  aid. 

By  contrast,  the  Simon  amendment 
would  continue  these  programs  at  an 
acceptable  level,  although  even  then 
some  tightening  would  take  place. 

Although  the  Latta  substitute  avoids 
catastrophic  cuts  of  30  to  50  percent  as 
the  administration  originally  pro- 
posed, it  is  nonetheless  disastrous  for 
thousands  of  students.  It  is  an  anti- 
education  proposal'. 

WHY  IS  THE  SIMON  AKKKDMENT  NEEDED? 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Con- 
gress adopted  the  administration's 
budget  proposals.  Including  substan- 
tial cuts  for  education.  The  effects  of 
those  actions  are  just  now  becoming 
clear. 

TITLE  I 

The  title  I  program,  the  main  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  program  with 
a  poverty  focus,  has  already  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  budget  ax.  Between  fiscal 
years  1980  and  1982.  this  program, 
which  provides  remedial  education  to 
disadvantaged  children,  was  slashed  by 
10.3  percent. 

As  a  result  of  these  cuts,  we  estimate 
that  about  600,000  fewer  poor  and  low- 
achieving  schoolchildren  will  be 
served.  Up  to  21.000  teachers  and 
teacher  aides  have  lost  or  are  expected 
to  lose  their  Jobs  because  of  these  re- 
ductions. 

And  we  must  not  forget  that  even 
before  these  cutbacks  were  enacted, 
title  I  was  serving  only  45  percent  of 


the  i:   million  disadvantaged  children 
eligib] ;  for  title  I  services. 

VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

Pun<  ing  for  vocational  education 
prograins  has  been  chopped  during 
the  past  2  years.  Prom  a  high  of  $784 
million,  vocational  education  was  cut 
16.2  percent  between  fiscal  years  1980 
and  1962. 

Approximately  270,000  students 
could  ^e  denied  Job  training  because  of 
these  tuts.  We  received  testimony  re- 
cently that  3.168  vocational  teaching 
positictis  are  being  eliminated  due  to 
these  1  eductions. 

CHILD  NUmiTION 

Last  year's  $1^  billion  cuts  in  child 
nutritlbn  have  had  a  disastrous  effect 
on  program  participation. 

Now  over  1.000  schools  and  3.4  mil- 
lion children  have  dropped  out  of  the 
school  lunch  program.  One-third  of 
these  children  are  from  low-income 
families. 

Eight  hundred  schools  and  365,000 
children  have  dropped  out  of  the 
school  I  breakfast  program.  Ninety  per- 
cent ol  all  children  in  this  program  are 
poor.  I 

As  many  as  800.000  needy  children 
may  gQ  without  lunch  this  summer  be- 
cause of  last  year's  cutbacks  in  the 
summer  food  program. 

Two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand 
malnourished,  low-income  pregnant 
women,  infants,  and  children  were 
dropp6d  from  the  WIC  program  last 


because  of  the  threat  of  budget 


spring 
cuts. 

HANOICAPraO  EDUCATION 

In  t  le  area  of  the  education  of 
handle  ipped  children,  the  appropria- 
tions lor  the  basic  State  grant  pro- 
gram 1  ere  about  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious s  ear's.  But  since  the  Federal  law 
requires  the  States  to  educate  all 
handle  ipped  children,  level  funding 
with  nflation  means  shifting  the 
burden  to  already  financially  strapped 
States  md  school  districts.  Fewer  serv- 
ices spi  ead  among  more  children  is  the 
result. 

Sevei  al  of  the  smaller  handicapped 
educat  on  programs  received  sharp 
cutback  in  appropriations  last  year. 
For  in^ance,  in  the  preschool  program 
5  million  handicapped  children  are  no 
longer  going  to  recieve  an  education. 
This  represents  a  50-percent  reduction 
in  part  cipation.  In  the  area  of  person- 
nel tnining  164  fewer  programs  will 
be  fun  led  for  teachers  of  the  handi- 
capped although  there  is  a  national 
shortai;e  of  43.000  teachers  of  the 
handle  ipped. 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

In  til  e  area  of  higher  education,  last 
year's  cuts  mean  607.000  fewer  student 
awarda  Four-hundred  thousand  needy 
student  will  lose  Pell  grants,  and  sev- 
eral himdred  thousand  more  will  re- 
ceive reduced  awards.  One  hundred 
and  fiity  thousand  students  will  lose 
supplemental  grants.  Thirty-five  thou- 


sand will 
work-stud 
State  stu 
10.000  wU 
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be  denied  participation  in 
programs:  12,000  will  lose 
lent   incentive   grants:   and 
I  lose  direct  loans. 

CONCLUSION 

lese  sUtistics  show  the  ef- 
Bt  year's  cutbacks.  What 
,3t  show  are  the  ways  that 
people's  lives  have  been  harmed  and 
their  potential  has  been  denied. 

We  are  now  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  going  to  force  fur- 
ther cutbacks  or  whether  we  are  going 
to  allow  these  education  programs  to 
offer  close  to  the  same  degree  of  serv- 
ices. 

The  Biidget  Committee's  reported 
bill  providfes  only  about  half  of  the  in- 
creased funds  needed  to  help  maintain 
programs.  The  Latta  substitute  pro- 
vides evei  less  than  that— about  a 
third  of  Jthe  needed  increase.  The 
Simon  amendment  provides  the  only 
opportunity  to  move  somewhat  close 
to  maintai|iing  current  services. 

Unless  We  adopt  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, the  Iranks  of  the  7  million  chil- 
dren who  heed  title  I  will  swell.  With- 
out adequate  funds  for  vocational  edu- 
cation, m^y  more  young  people  and 
adults  will  Join  the  10.3  million  of  un- 
employed. Without  the  Simon  amend- 
ment, thousands  of  students  may  find 
a  higher  education  out  of  their  finan- 
cial reach. 

Clearly,  fthis  will  be  the  wrong  road 
to  take  our  country  down. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  four  charts  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Members.  The  first 
chart  sho\^s  clearly  that  even  with  the 
adoption  pf  the  Simon  amendment 
education  I  spending  would  be  under 
the  levels  pf  last  year's  Reconciliation 
Act.  The  Second  chart  shows  a  com- 
parison of  education  spending  under  a 
total  freeae.  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's bll,  the  Republican  (Michel- 
Latta)  substitute,  and  the  Simon 
amendment.  The  third  chart  shows  a 
comparison  of  fiscal  1982  and  1983 
under  the  various  substitutes. 
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education,  training  and  social  tervicet 

(DolUn  in  bUlioni] 

Fiscal  year 

1982  current  level 25.S5 

1982  Latta 23.8 

1983  current  services 28.55 

1983  Jones „ 27.56 

1983  LatU 26.55 

1983  Jones  plus  Simon 28.2 

1983  Latta  plus  Simon 28.2 


CHART  4  -FUNDING  FOR  FUNaWN  500  (EDUCATION,  TRAINING,  AND  SOCIAL  SERVICES) 


Faol  im  1982  BmI  iwt  19«3 

Utti'McW  Assumes  resassoi  o(  tunts  la  litk  I.  educitioi  o(  tundiupped,  voutnul  mO  jdull  educitoi.  student    Incmses  aduulon  fundmt  by  S397  minn  owr  me  fieen  level  but  tama  lundnf  t«  trwww  propans 

assislmct  ml  ottci  iKiftei  edicibon  proFlim  an)  vtcalioui  reHabiHatioii  tolalant  SI  2  tOm  tM3  mdlion  undei  IHe  Irten  level  lot  a  net  reduction  ol  tU7  miai  n  (Mdi  tar  edacHn  at 

traimnf  ' 
Assumes  supftonenlal  lor  guaranteed  sludenl  loans  ol  S9/8  million,  ikMi  is  U22  millai  beta*  amounl    Assumes  savinis  ol  ilOO  milinn  in  Itie  guaranteed  student  loan  pro|raai 
contained  m  House-passed  supptonental  apdropriations  M  lor  sucb  loans 

Sawn  Assumes  no  rescissions  Assumes  $1 3  bilhon  lor  guaranteed  sludenl  Ion _ _ Increases  tundmg  tor  lunctnc  bOO  by  S668  million  o«r  nie  BudKl  Comminee's  fecommaidaliMi  for  a  Mai 

ol  $1  i  billnn  over  tHe  fiscal  year  1982  continuing  resolution  This  increase  merely  brings  tic  lundnn  19 
lo  (he  amounl  needed  to  mamtain  current  services 

■  K  s  MMssay  to  iM  aim  tou  numbers  lor  a  braid  bMl(M  fuKhon.  udi  b  fgr  findm  500  ((dwitn,  traaMMd  mgoI  mivccs)  bKaae  dw  is  Hie  «a*  Dc  budpl  resoMoi  s  wiUbi;  md  Me  mtm  l«  He  tiactiom  an  «• 
onl|i  requreflicnts  in  tbe  resoUni  Al  dncussaos  ol  mnises  or  dnreises  lor  particular  prograns.  sidi  as  title  I  o<  ESA.  are  merely  iustialive  They  are  not  binding  on  the  Approonalwis  Comnmies  once  He  budpt  roMion  is  adopted 

Program:                                    1982  propped  be  increased  for  vital  educational  pro-  Education  for  the  Handicapped,  an  in- 

xiti      pisiTA  """^i°X  ^*"^   such   as   title   I,   handicapped  crease  which  still  falls  short  of  fund- 

Mucatic^bioi^k  mnt ~    flS7  education,  vocational  education,  edu-  ing  fiscal  year  1982  service  levels.  This 

Education  for  hB^api^id"::::::  -'2II.8  cational  bloclt  grants.  Head  Start.  Pell  program  has  historically  been  under- 
Bilingual  education -11.5  grants  and  libraries,  which  have  been  funded  by  the  Federal  sector,  which 

Vocational  and  adult  education  - 105.8  particularly  crippled  by  reductions  in  contributes   less   than    10   percent   of 

Indian  education -6.2  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget.  needed  fimds  while  mandating  strict 

Student  assistance -141.5  The  Simon  amendment  allows  the  performance    from    school    districts. 

Higher  and  continuing  educa-  House  to  reverse  the  disturbing  trend  xhe  services  under  94-142  permit  early 

,  "°"r" 'll*  exhibited  by  this  body  in  its  actions  intervention   and  appropriate  educa- 

RehSimition '9l'2    ^u'^lJ?  ^^^  last  session.   Repeatedly,    tion  for  handicapped  children,  many 

Kenamntation -9L2    thg  Congress  reduced  its  historic  com-    of  which  will  function  as  contributing 

Total - 1.146.6    mitment  to  the  improvement  of  educa-    members  of  their  communities  because 

■FiBuresinmiuiora.  tion  in  our  country  by  Withdrawing  fi-    of  ^^^^^  ^^ey   were  able   to   acquire 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The  riSSd^'^f^rT  fSl  'taJn^^^Tf  Sfi'ZS  J^^Ji^J^^'^"'*"""  ^  '""^  ^"^ 

time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  Federal  education  policy.  Aid  to  the  *=*"°"**  process. 

(Mr.  Perkins)  has  expired.  disadvantaged     children,     grants     to  ,  ^^^   ^T^^ff.-   «"   *^*<=V   !?*"?L  ^°*" 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Corrada  and  needy  college  students,  resources  for  »»co™e  famUies  must  rely  for  the  as- 

by   unanimous   consent   Mr.    Perkins  equal  educational  opportunity  for  the  sistance    essential    to    postsecondary 

was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional  handicapped— all  of  these  and  more  schooling,  must  be  continued.  Nearly  3 

minutes.)  were  severely  threatened  by  retrench-  million     economically     disadvantaged 

Mr.  PERKINS.  It  would  seem  to  me.  ment  in  financial  contributions  on  the  students— one-third  of  whom  are  self- 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  wanted  to  fulfill  Federal  level.  We  must  come  to  grasp  supporting— receive  Pell  assistance 
our  responsibilities  and  not  be  derelict  with  the  realities  of  a  fiscal  situation  each  year.  And  though  the  average 
in  our  responsibility  insofar  as  these  in  which  the  driving  force  of  public  award  is  under  $900,  for  many,  the 
educational  programs  are  concerned,  policy  lies  with  the  Congress,  and  be  Pell  grant  is  the  difference  between 
and  all  of  the  studies  that  have  been  willing  to  follow  our  rhetoric  with  ioing  to  college  and  not  continuing 
made  in  recent  years  show  the  good  monetary  support.  their  education.  The  Pell  program  has 
results  that  have  obtained  from  these  Title  I  programs  have  been  excep-  become  even  more  important  since 
programs,  we  have  to  approve  the  tionally  effective  in  providing  concen-  Federal  sup(>ori  for  other  student  aid 
Simon  amendment  and  if  we  defeat  trated  reading  and  math  Instruction  has  been  reduced  or  phased  out.  Fail- 
this  amendment  we  would  just  be  for  disadvantaged,  handicapped,  and  "re  to  fund  this  program  at  the  level 
turning  our  backs  on  the  educational  migrant  children.  Under  the  Simon  necessary  to  accommodate  cost-of- 
programs  in  this  country.  amendment.    $228    mUlion    would    be  living  increases  wUl  result  in  a  loss  of  a 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  added   to   authorizations   provided   in  significant  portion  of  the  coUege  edu- 

the  gentleman  yield?  the  Jones  substitute,  allowing  services  cated  human  capital  we  must  have  to 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  to  be  continued  at  fiscal  year   1982  meet  the  needs  of  the  labor  force  in 

man  from  Puerto  Rico.remarks. )  levels.  Even  this  increase  will  not  com-  the  1980's  and  beyond.  Perhaps  even 

Mr.   CORRADA.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  pensate  for  the  more  than  1  million  more  importantly,  the  potential  and 

rise  in  support  of  the  Simon  amend-  children  who  will  lose  title  I  services  dedication  of  youngsters  who  are  will- 

ment  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  due  to  last  year's  reconciliation  action,  mg  to  work  toward  a  college  degree 

345  which  would  provide  $668  million  but  it  will  protect  the  program  as  cur-  must  not  be  thwarted, 

in    additional    budget    authority    for  rently  in  place.                                             The  vocational  education  program  is 

function  500.  education  and  training.  The  Simon  amendment  would  add  a    vital    and    increasingly    Important 

Under  this  amendment,  funding  would  $79   million   for   Public   Law   94-142,  source  of  skilled  personnel.  While  the 
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Federal  funding  of  vocational  educa- 
tion amounts  to  only  $1  for  every  $10 
expended  on  the  program,  the  Federal 
contribution  Is  essential  to  purchase 
equipment  and  to  attract  and  retain 
quality  teaching  faculty.  At  a  time 
when  we  must  do  all  we  can  to  up- 
grade the  training  of  our  work  force,  it 
is  exceedingly  cost-ef f ectlve .  to  make 
the  best  possible  use  of  our  existing 
educational  network. 

Bdr.  Chairman,  as  we  consider  the 
very  real  economic  problems  now 
facing  our  Nation  and  make  the  diffi- 
cult and  often  painful  sacrifices 
needed  to  bring  Federal  spending 
under  control,  it  is  important  to  con- 
sider the  impact  of  our  actions  on  the 
future  of  our  Nation's  most  precious 
resource,  our  children.  To  withhold 
support  in  these  vital  education  pro- 
grams is  to  reduce  the  numbers  of 
children  for  whom  there  Is  an  oppor- 
tunity to  succeed.  Let  there  be  no  mis- 
take: Failure  to  allow  each  of  these 
programs  to  keep  pace  with  the  cost- 
of-living  means  that  we  have  made  a 
conscious  decision  to  deny  youngsters 
a  helping  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
the  figures  contained  in  the  Simon 
budget  are  uiu-ealistic  or  contrary  to  a 
theory  of  budgetary  restraint.  With 
the  exception  of  the  $12  million  for  li- 
braries, all  of  the  figures  are  below  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
levels,  and  will  increase  outlays  by 
only  $87  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  supporting  the  Simon  amendment 
to  provide  realistic  budgetary  re- 
sources for  the  education  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GOODUNQ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  rise  in  oppos- 
tion  to  this  amendment  because  there 
is  no  question  if  we  have  an  extra  $600 
million,  an  extra  $1  billion,  an  extra  $2 
billion,  there  is  no  place  I  would 
rather  put  it  than  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation. 

The  fact  is  we  do  not  have  that  kind 
of  money.  We  have  worked  last  year 
on  a  bipartisan  effort  to  make  very 
sure  that  the  cuts  that  were  sent  from 
the  White  House  did  not  go  through 
in  the  area  of  education  and  child  nu- 
trition. 

We  worked  very  hard  this  year  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  make  very  sure 
those  same  recommendations  and  cuts 
did  not  go  through. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  we  offered 
to  the  Latta  amendment  was  accepted. 
$139  million  extra  in  title  I,  $78  mU- 
lion  extra  in  the  SCA  block  grants,  $20 
million  extra  in  vocational  education 
and  adult  education.  $50  million  extra 
in  handicapped  education.  $109  million 
extra  in  Pell  grants,  and  on  and  on. 


Wejworked  in  a  bipartisan  fashion  to 
make!  very  sure  that  we  did  what  the 
people  asked  us  to  do  who  came  before 
us  constantly  to  testify. 

Th^y  said: 

Youj  went  as  far  as  you  could  go  last  year. 
PleaM  don't  cut  us  any  further.  We  realize 
the  problems  facing  this  country.  We  are 
wiUinf  to  be  part  of  that  effort  to  restore 
this  economy,  but  don't,  don't  accept  the 
Presi(^nt'8  recommendations,  don't  cut  any 
turthar  than  you  have  taken  us  last  year. 

It  vfas  not  until,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  other  body's  Budget  Committee 
showed  some  increases  that  at  that 
point!  a  few  people  started  coming 
back,  I  particularly  on  the  college  level, 
sugg^ting  that  perhaps  we  should  not 
:oed  the  line,  perhaps  we  should 
Ittle  higher. 

:ifically  asked,  and  I  have  the 
lony  here,  I  said,  "It  is  interest- 
tat  up  until  this  point  we  never 
anything  about  increasing,  you 
Lept  encouraging  us  not  to  cut 
any  deeper.  Did  the  budget  action  on 
the  Senate  side  have  anything  to  do 
with  jyour  visit  back  to  us"  and  the 
gentleman  said,  "Yes." 

So  k  would  hope  that  even  though 
this  B  a  very  attractive  amendment, 
motherhood,  ice  cream,  cake,  you 
namelit,  we  have  to  be  totally  fiscally 
responsible  at  this  particular  time  tod 
do  baisically  what  the  people  asked  us 
who  dame  before  us  to  testify  "Do  not 
cut  any  further  from  what  we  got  cut 

Mr.j  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.JGOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemaki  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.,  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
[or  yielding.  Do  I  imderstand  cor- 
and  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  been 
floor,  is  this  amendment  being 
to  the  Jones  amendment? 
GOODUNG.    This    is    being 
to  the  Jones  amendment. 

Mr.!  WALKER.  So,  in  other  words  all 
of  this  talk  we  have  heard  about  all  of 
thesei  deficiencies,  in  other  words,  that 
budget  on  the  other  side,  the  one  that 
has  oeen  endorsed  by  the  Democratic 
leadership,  is  horribly  deficient  in  edu- 
cation and  requires  the  Simon  amend- 
mentlto  be  added  to  it? 

Is  that  my  understanding? 

Mr,  GOODLING.  In  my  estimation, 
bothjof  our  budgets  that  we  are  pre- 
sentii  kg  do  what  the  education  commu- 
nity I  isked  us  to  do.  They  do  not  need 
anytl  ling  additional,  they  told  us.  and 
realised  that  they,  too.  will  have  to 
tight  >n  their  belts. 

Mr  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  but  do  I  understand  that 
this  is  being  added  to  the  Jones 
ameiilment.  and  thereby  is  saying 
that  that  particular  budget  is  deficient 
in  the  field  of  education,  too,  the  one 
that  was  endorsed  by  the  Democratic 
leade  rship? 

Mr  GOODLING.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman   who   offered   the   amend- 
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ment  bel 
fered  it. 

As  I  said,  it  is  an  attractive  amend- 
ment, thire  is  no  question  about  it.  I 
wish  we  ( ould  afford  it. 

The  problem  is  we  cannot,  and  we 
have  done  what  the  educational  com- 
munity has  asked  us  to  do.  Therefore  I 
think  that  when  they  say  they  are 
willing  to  cooperate,  and  they  are  will- 
ing to  tighten  their  belts,  we  should 
take  the^  at  their  word  and  not  try  to 
add  additional  money  to  the  Jones 
budget  or  to  the  Latta  budget  or  to 
any  othei '  budget. 

Mr.  WiOjKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  back  the 
balance  c  f  my  time. 

Mr.  JO  ifES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  w  >uld  like  to  ask  if  we  can  get 
an  agreement  to  limit  debate  to  10 
minutes,  5  minutes  on  each  side.  I 
would  asg  unanimous  consent. 

I  ask  uhanimous  consent  for  10  min- 
utes to  close  debate,  divided  equally,  5 
minutes  pn  each  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemui  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  last  10  minutes  is  going 
to  be  a  d  >bate  on  the  amendment,  not 
the  deba:«  that  has  gone  on  for  the 
last  hour  but  on  the  amendment? 

Is  that  what  I  understand? 

The  C3AIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Chair's  a  iswer. 

I  was  r(  (serving  the  right  to  object  to 
find  out  what  the  10  minutes  is  going 
to  be  deb  ited  upon. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODLING.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  jbNES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
debate  it  supposed  to  be  upon  the 
pending  amendment  and  the  Chair 
will,  of  bourse,  be  the  Chair  of  this 
Committee  and  will  enforce  that  rule. 

It  would  be  my  intent  that  it  would 
be  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  And  that  it  would 
not  be  iny  different  than  the  last 
hour? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation oflobjection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemy  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
inquire  of  the  Chair,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  if  we  then  turn  to  the 
Latta  amendment,  with  the  Simon 
amendmtot  to  the  Latta  amendment 
or  the  Sifnon  amendment  to  the  Aspin 
amendment,  we  are  limited  under  the 
rule  to  10  minutes  on  each  of  those 
amendmi  fnts;  is  that  correct? 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
is  correct. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  So  I  am  con- 
strained to  suggest  that  we  probably 
ought  to  allow  more  than  10  minutes 
at  this  time  because  we  do  have  those 
that  want  to  talk  about  all  of  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Would  the 
gentleman  check  with  his  minority 
leadership  and  see  how  much  time 
they  need?  I  am  just  trying  to  move 
this  thing  along  in  conjunction  with 
the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  if 
we  could  amend  that  to  20  minutes. 
There  are  a  lot  of  Members  that  want 
to  talk.  I  think  it  is  unfortunate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  so  amend  his  request? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  amend 
my  unanimous-consent  request  to  20 
minutes. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  there  will  be  20 
minutes  allowed  to  close  out  debate.  10 
minutes  on  each  side,  10  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  and  10  minutes 
to  be  controlled  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

D  2230 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  rise  to  join  my  colleague  Paul 
Simon,  chairman  of  our  Postsecondary 
Education  Subcommittee  and  com- 
mend him  for  his  efforts  in  this  area. 

Clearly,  no  other  area  of  the  Federal 
budget  has  experienced  such  a  whole- 
sale attack  as  have  these  programs  in 
the  education  and  training  function  of 
the  budget.  It  was  just  a  year  ago 
when  our  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee—where I  am  the  senior  New 
York  member— was  forced  into  making 
13  billion  dollars'  worth  of  cuts  in  es- 
sential programs— programs  which 
took  years  to  build  and  which  remain 
urgently  needed  today. 

With  unemployment  rampant  and 
nearing  double  digits,  our  employment 
and  training  programs  have  been  cut 
by  some  $6  billion  and  our  public  serv- 
ice jobs  program  eliminated.  In  my 
own  city  of  New  York  this  cut  trans- 
lated into  the  loss  of  11.500  jobs  in  the 
public  sector  alone. 


At  a  time  when  reading  achievement 
levels  were  reaching  all-time  highs  and 
the  benefits  of  our  compensatory  edu- 
cation programs  under  title  I  were  fi- 
nally being  realizect  we  made  major 
cuts  in  this  program.  This  translates 
into  600.000  students  not  being  served 
and  nearly  25,000  teachers  and  teacher 
aides  losing  their  jobs.  In  my  own  city 
of  New  York  these  cuts  were  especially 
severe  as  we  lost  almost  $50  million  in 
education  aid. 

Finally,  at  a  time  when  college  en- 
rollments have  peaked  at  their  highest 
levels  in  history  and  nearly  12  million 
students  are  working  toward  a  college 
education,  student  aid  programs  are 
being  attacked  on  all  sides.  Pell  grants 
and  guaranteed  student  loans  have 
had  to  bear  the  brunt  of  these  cuts— 
particularly  in  my  own  State  of  New 
York,  where  10  percent  of  all  loans  are 
made  nationwide.  Last  year's  reduc- 
tions in  the  GSL  program  have  result- 
ed in  a  dramatic  shift  in  funds  away 
from  needy  students — students  who 
felt  that  they  would  be  afforded  a  col- 
lege opportunity.  This  opportunity 
was  not  available,  in  many  cases,  to 
the  parents  of  these  children— just  as  I 
had  been  denied  a  college  education  by 
virtue  of  the  fact  that  it  cost  too 
much.  In  1978.  Congress  enacted  land- 
mark legislation— legislation  which  I 
was  proud  to  help  author— the  Middle 
Income  Student  Assistance  Act,  an  act 
which  provided  a  college  loan  to  each 
and  every  student  who  needed  it,  re- 
gardless of  income.  Today,  we  are  wit- 
nessing an  abrogation  of  that  commit- 
ment and  the  return  of  higher  educa- 
tion into  the  hands  of  the  rich  at  the 
very  expense  of  the  poor  and  needy— 
as  well  as  the  overtaxed  and  working 
middle  class— who  need  this  aid  the 
most. 

This  amendment  would  restore  faith 
in  this  program— and  restore  equity 
into  a  budget  process  which  has  been 
used  as  a  vehicle  to  dismantle  vital 
human  programs.  Equity  is  what  this 
process  is  lacking— and  lacking  in  large 
measure.  I  stand  second  to  no  one  in 
this  body  in  my  support  of  a  strong 
national  defense  posture  with  which 
to  respond  to  the  real  threat  posed  to 
us  by  the  Soviet  Union.  However, 
while  we  see  this  administration  try 
and  defend  a  defense  buildup  which 
will  raise  defense  expenditures  to  a 
level  of  $1.65  trillion  in  the  next  5 
years— nearly  double  what  it  is  today— 
we  must  reject  such  an  ill-conceived 
plan.  What  we  are  threatened  with 
now  is  not  merely  a  Soviet  threat 
which  can  be  coimtered  with  military 
strength.  What  we  face  is  a  threat 
which  will  ultimately  rob  us  of  our 
inner  strength  as  a  nation— we  face 
losing  our  intellectual  strength  be- 
cause we  are  luiwilling  to  commit  ade- 
quate resources  to  fuel  the  minds  of 
this  Nation— minds  which  will  ulti- 
mately fuel  the  future  direction  of 
this  country. 


The  effect  of  this  amendment  will  be 
very  simple.  It  will  restore  $668  million 
in  budget  authority  to  the  education 
and  training  function— the  net  result 
being  an  $87  million  increase  in  out- 
lays for  fiscal  year  1983.  Specifically 
this  amendment  includes:  $228  million 
for  title  I  programs;  $79  million  for 
handicapped  education  programs 
imder  Public  Law  94-142;  $60  million 
for  vocational  education;  $36  million 
for  education  block  grants;  $15  million 
for  Head  Start;  $238  million  for  Pell 
grants,  and  $11  million  for  libraries. 

This  money  will  raise  the  budget  au- 
thority for  these  programs  to  3  per- 
cent below  either  the  House-passed  ap- 
propriations bill  (H.R.  4560)  or  the 
Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of  last 
year.  More  importantly,  these  figures 
will  not  raise  the  funding  level  for  this 
function  above  current  spending 
levels. 

This  amendment  is  both  appropriate 
and  essential.  It  is  time  for  all  those 
who  have  expressed  their  suppwrt  for 
education  programs  to  demonstrate 
their  commitment  to  these  programs 
and  support  this  amendment.  I  once 
again  express  my  commendation  to 
our  colleague,  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Simon,  for  his  leader- 
ship in  this  area,  as  well  as  our  full 
committee  chairman.  Carl  Perkins, 
for  his  longstanding  commitment  to 
education  equity  for  all  citizens.  I  urge 
adoption  of  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  if  he  is  opposed 
to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
not  intended  to  speak  on  this  particu- 
lar subject,  but  in  view  of  the  ex- 
change between  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  which  questioned  the  credibility 
of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I 
thought  it  might  be  well  to  go  back  to 
the  Record  for  a  moment  and  read  a 
quotation  of  April  23. 1980,  the  majori- 
ty leader  speaking: 

Now  let  me  say  something  about  this  reso- 
lution as  reported  by  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, this  is  a  budget  of  which  none  of  us 
need  be  ashamed.  This  is  a  responsible 
budget.  It  is  a  tight,  austere,  tough  budget. 
It  is  a  budget  which  embodies  recommended 
spending  reductions  totaling  some  $21  bil- 
lion. 

Anybody  who  refuses  to  recognize  the  re- 
ality that  this  Budget  Committee  resolution 
produces  a  balanced  budget  simply  does  not 
want  to  recognize  that  the  House  is  compe- 
tent of  producing  a  balanced  budget.  This 
budget  as  reported  by  the  committee  will 
yield  a  surplus  of  some  (2  million.  In  the 
event  we  might  need  a  cushion  to  accommo- 
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date  unforeseeable  events,  we  set  aside  the 
$10.5  billion  expected  to  inure  from  the 
President's  imposition  of  the  oil  import  duty 
to  accommodate  tax  cuts  that  will  assist  in- 
dividual worker  productivity,  or  to  help  bal- 
ance the  budget  if  needed.  So  nobody  can 
truthfully  challenge  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee resolution  Is  an  honest,  responsible 
vehicle  to  balance  the  budget. 

Now,  I  will  remind  my  friends  that 
was  the  budget  that  was  presented  in 
June  1980  with  a  surplus  of  $200  mil- 
lion. By  October  1981  when  all  of  the 
facts  were  in.  that  deficit  was  $57.9  bil- 
lion. I  think  that  Is  all  we  need  to  say 
about  credibility  around  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  OKlahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  certainly  would  not  want  to 
raise  the  issue  of  regular  order  with 
the  distinguished  minority  leader,  but 
we  are  trying  to  accommodate  the  mi- 
nority in  their  request  to  debate  the 
amendment  at  hand.  Obviously,  they 
have  lost  track  of  their  previous  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  introduced 
by  Congressman  Simon  to  increase 
funding  for  many  critical  education 
programs. 

Past  administrations  and  Congresses 
have  recognized  that  a  national  com- 
mitment to  education  is  critical  to  the 
future  of  our  young  people,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  future  of  our  Nation.  It 
is  only  the  Reagan  administration  and 
its  supporters  in  Congress  who  advo- 
cate sacrificing  the  education  of  our 
children.  Their  shortsighted  policies 
overlook  the  fact  that  our  Nation's  po- 
tential will  not  be  realized  if  we  close 
the  door  to  educational  opportunity. 

It  is  clear  that  the  empty  rhetoric  of 
the  administration  has  not  convinced 
the  public  that  a  reorganization  of  na- 
tional priorities  is  in  order.  During  the 
past  few  months,  a  ground  swell  of 
voices  from  across  the  Nation  has  been 
raised  in  support  of  funding  for  our 
education  budget.  The  public  under- 
stands that  every  dollar  invested  in 
education  yields  a  far  greater  return 
to  the  Treasury  in  the  form  of  in- 
creased revenues  from  higher  produc- 
tivity. Americans  also  recognize  that 
in  order  to  maintain  a  strong  national 
defense,  to  expand  our  technological 
capacities,  to  broaden  our  cultural 
vistas,  and  to  enhance  our  quality  of 
life,  we  must  be  dedicated  to  expand- 
ing educational  opportunity  for  all  our 
citizens. 

Several  months  ago  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  endorsed  funding  levels  for 
education  programs  which  restored 
much  of  the  money  that  had  been  cut 
by  last  year's  Reagan  budget.  Our  rec- 
oixunendations  attempted  to  undo  the 
grievous  errors  that  slashed  billions 
from  these  critical  programs. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  cuts,  over  1 
million  poor  and  low-achieving  chil- 
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dren  will  lose  title  I  remedial  educa- 
tion sef/ices.  as  many  as  270.000  stu- 
dents will  be  denied  training  opportu- 
nities through  the  vocational  educa- 
tion program,  and  over  1  million  stu- 
dents will  be  forced  to  change  or  forgo 
their  college  plans  because  of  cuts  in 
financial  assistance  programs.  Survey 
after  survey  points  out  that  State  gov- 
ernments, hard  hit  with  unemploy- 
ment aAd  recession  economies,  are  not 
in  a  poa  ition  to  make  up  for  the  loss  of 
Federal  funding. 

I  strongly  believe  that  our  commit- 
tee's n  icommendations.  reflected  in 
the  Bli  ck  Caucus  budget,  constitute 
the  m  nimum  funding  levels  that 
should  be  approved  by  this  Congress. 
Given  defeat  of  this  package  and  the 
options!  before  us.  I  support  this 
amendment  to  raise  funds  for  educa- 
tion dea  pite  the  fact  that  the  increases 
are  far  less  than  the  committee's  rec- 
ommeni  lations  and  below  current  serv- 
ices and  1982  reconciliation  levels. 

Each  '  of  these  programs:  Title  I. 
handicapped  education,  vocational 
education,  the  education  block  grant. 
Head  Start.  Pell  grants,  and  libraries 
has  bee*i  proven  effective  and  merits 
additional  funding.  The  beneficiaries 
of  thestf  programs  have  suffered  more 
than  their  share  of  cuts.  They  can 
afford  no  more. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  important  amendment. 

Mr.  JpNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  Yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume ta|  the  gentleman  from  Michigcui 
(Mr.  WOlpe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
express  I  my  strong  support  for  the 
Simon  amendment,  and  to  urge  its 
adoption  by  the  committee. 

The  programs  which  this  amend- 
ment seeks  to  assist  are  the  products 
of  a  longstanding  bipartisan  commit- 
ment to  the  principle  that  educational 
opporti^ities  should  be  assured  for  all 
studenU.  regardless  of  need  or  handi- 
cap. Tnese  are  programs  of  compas- 
sion ana  of  enlightened  national  self- 
interesu^  programs  which  allow  mil- 
lions <k  young  people,  from  pre- 
schoolers in  the  Head  Start  program 
to  colege  students  receiving  Pell 
grants.  Ibo  obtain  skills  and  pursue  op- 
portunities that  would  otherwise  be 
denied  them.  Perhaps  even  more  im- 
portantly, they  are  programs  with 
demonstrated  cost  effectiveness;  pro- 
grams which  provide  the  training  and 
understanding  that  create  a  more  ca- 
pable and  more  productive  society. 

My  colleagues  know  well  that  these 
programs  suffered  severe  funding  re- 
ductions in  last  year's  budgetary  proc- 
ess. These  cutbacks  have  seriously  af- 
fected ihe  scope  and  effectiveness  of 
the  prqgram:  Only  40  percent  of  the 
students  who  could  benefit  from  title  I 
educational  assistance  are  currently 
being  $erved;  thousands  of  handi- 
capped education  teachers  and  coun- 
selors Have  lost  their  Jobs,  leaving  the 
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needs  of  ha  ndicapped  children  unmet; 
students  are  denied  access  to  vocation- 
al educatioii  programs  at  the  very  time 
when  our  economy  desperately  needs 
skilled  workers:  the  Nation's  most  dis- 
advantaged students  are  unable  to 
attend  institutions  of  higher  learning 
because  of!  restrictions  in  the  Pell 
grant  progrkm. 

The  Simofi  amendment  begins  to  ad- 
dress these  problems  by  calling  for  re- 
sponsible iijcreases  in  these  and  other 
vital  Fedo-al  education  programs. 
None  of  tne  proposed  increases  ex- 
ceeds last  I  year's  reconciliation  bill 
levels,  anq  the  overall  budgetary 
impact  would  be  negligible.  Indeed.  I 
believe  that  larger  funding  increases 
in  these  programs  would  be  worth- 
while and  jtistifiable.  At  the  very  least, 
however,  tnis  amendment  will  prevent 
the  further  erosion  of  funding  for 
these  progiams.  and  will  make  clear 
the  intention  of  Congress  to  maintain 
its  commitiient  to  education. 

I  appeal  t»  my  colleagues  to  endorse 
the  longstanding  Federal  commitment 
that  has  helped  to  build  the  world's 
greatest  e<^cational  system,  and  to 
recognize  tfte  economic  sense  in  main- 
commitment.  I  urge  the 
o  adopt  the  Simon  amend- 


taining  thi 
committee 
ment. 

Mr.  JO: 
man.  I  yie! 
man  from 

Mr.  FR 


of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
[assachusetts  (Mr.  Frank). 
TK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
support  of  I  the  amendment  restoring 
some  of  tne  cuts  which  have  been 
made  in  vanous  education  programs. 

There  is  [one  aspect  of  this  that  I 
think  ought,  to  be  talked  about.  Cut- 
ting Government  spending  is  a  desira- 
ble goal.  Biit  cutting  Federal  spending 
in  a  way  that  is  going  to  force  an  in- 
crease in  local  or  State  spending  seems 
to  me  much  less  desirable. 

In  a  number  of  the  areas  that  we  are 
talking  about  in  these  education  func- 
tions, the  kinds  of  cuts  we  have  al- 
ready sustained  last  year  and  are  being 
asked  to  further  sustain  today  would 
in  fact  for^  State  and  local  govern- 
ments to  raise  taxes  in  a  very  painful 
way.  When  you  talk  about  cutting  li- 
braries, when  you  talk  about  cutting 
title  I.  when  you  talk  about  cutting 
handicappMi  education,  the  State  and 
local  communities  do  not  have  the 
luxury  of  talking  away  from  these 
children  atid  these  responsibilities. 
The  States  land  the  local  communities 
cannot  ign<ire  the  needs  of  the  disad- 
vantaged and  the  handicapped.  And 
by  cutting  irresponsibly  at  the  Federal 
level,  wheii  there  are  governmental 
functions  \rhich  must  be  performed, 
you  are  for  ling  increased  taxation  of  a 
more  regrefsive  sort  at  the  State  and 
local  level. 

So  this  ariiendment  is  necessary  both 
to  provide  J  mportant  educational  serv- 
ices and  ts  prevent  further  strains 
from  being  put  on  local  taxation.  Fur- 
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thermore.  it  adds  needed  funds  to  the 
Pell  grants  which  msike  college  educa- 
tions possible  for  many  students  from 
working  class  families. 
I  hope  the  amendment  passes. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  resist  making  one  point.  I  hear 
everybody  talking  about  how  all  these 
programs  are  working,  how  all  of  this 
elementary  and  secondary  expenditure 
is  working.  How  do  you  measure 
"working"?  How  do  you  measure  suc- 
cess? Well,  if  you  attempt  to  measure 
it  by  output,  they  are  clearly  not 
working. 

SAT  scores  have  declined  every  year 
since  1962.  Achievement  tests  on  grad- 
uate record  exams  have  declined  every 
year  since  1967.  You  cannot  show  any 
positive,  measurable  output  results 
from  any  of  these  programs. 

Finally,  we  are  not  talking  about 
cutting  higher  education  programs. 
We  are  already  talking  about  a  17-per- 
cent increase.  Not  as  much  as  you 
want.  But  I  think  people  are  standing 
on  quicksand  when  they  stand  up  here 
and  say  all  of  these  programs  are 
working.  Where  is  education  better?  In 
fact,  if  one  did  an  analysis  relating 
Federal  expenditure  on  these  pro- 
grams to  achievement  levels  of  chil- 
dren in  school,  we  would  find  a  nega- 
tive relation,  not  a  positive.  I  am  not 
saying  that  the  Federal  programs 
cause  a  decline  in  quality,  but  you 
cannot  show  they  are  successful. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  she  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentlewomEui  from  Con- 
necticut (Mrs.  Kennelly). 

Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Simon 
amendment  to  provide  additional 
funding  for  education  and  training. 

In  the  public  outcry  that  arose  to 
protest  the  education  cuts  proposed  in 
the  administration's  budget,  concern 
about  the  programs  covered  by  the 
Simon  amendment  was  overshadowed 
by  the  concern  expressed  for  assist- 
ance for  higher  education. 

Those  who  will  benefit  from  title  I, 
Head  Start,  vocational  rehabilitation. 
Pell  grants,  and  LSCA.  do  not  have 
the  well-organized  clout  of  the  college 
loan  program  recipients.  And  support- 
ing these  programs  is  not  as  up  to  date 
as  planning  new  initiatives  for  the 
education  of  high-tech  technicians. 

But  these  programs  give  our  chil- 
dren the  background  and  basic  skills 
needed  to  take  advantage  of  higher 
and  technical  education.  To  insure 
America's  continued  leadership  in  in- 
novation, it  will  not  be  enough  to 
invest  in  universities  and  science  cen- 
ters and  SBIR's.  We  must  continue  to 
invest  in  the  young.  We  cannot  afford 
to  neglect  them.  Only  yesterday  the 
CEO  of  an  innovative  computer  com- 
pany told  a  congressional  gathering 


that  when  it  comes  to  producing  an 
honest-to-goodness  engineer,  if  a  child 
does  not  have  it  when  he  is  18.  he  is 
never  going  to  have  it  at  all. 

These  are  the  programs  that  help 
insure  a  child  "has  it"  at  18.  These  are 
proven  programs  bringing  proven  re- 
turns to  society.  These  are  programs 
that  still  say  the  mind  of  a  poor  child 
or  a  black  child  or  a  blind  child,  and 
also  the  mind  of  a  mentally  retarded 
child,  are  minds  too  good  to  waste. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wrong.  He  is  simply  repeating  the 
myth  that  Johnny  cannot  read,  and 
the  worst  of  it  is  that  he  wants  to  leg- 
islate based  upon  that  mjrth. 

No  nation  in  the  world  has  a  higher 
literacy  rate  than  America,  at  98  per- 
cent. And  since  we  emphasized  the 
Federal  agenda  for  education,  we  have 
moved,  since  1945  when  we  had  a  50- 
percent  literacy  rate,  to  today  when 
we  have  a  98-percent  literacy  rate. 
SAT  scores  in  the  United  States  are 
higher  than  any  other  industrialized 
country  in  the  world.  The  American 
miracle  in  education  is  there  for  every- 
one to  see.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
is  wrong. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Badham). 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has 
been  a  long  day.  it  has  been  a  long 
week.  We  started  out  this  morning  on 
another  bill  entirely,  and  we  were  told 
by  one  of  the  proponents  of  the  rule 
by  the  FTC  that  the  whole  Congress, 
or  at  least  a  majority  of  the  Congress, 
was  bought  and  paid  for  by  used-car 
dealers.  Now.  the  gentleman  who 
made  that  comment  did  not  say  who 
bought  whom.  Obviously,  he  was  not 
bought.  And  he  did  not  say  who  else 
was  bought.  And  then  we  went  on  into 
the  discussion  we  are  having  now.  We 
are  coming  to  grips,  hopefully,  with  a 
situation  where  cuts  are  not  cuts,  in- 
creases are  not  increases.  But  really 
what  we  are  discussing  Is  whether  or 
not  the  United  States  of  America,  led 
by  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
is  going  to  keep  on  spending  and 
spending  and  spending  more  than  it 
takes  in  every  year. 

I  would  say  it  is  about  time  that 
people  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  the  majority  leader  included, 
gets  up  and  admits  that  he  either 
knew  what  was  in  the  bill  when  he 
voted  for  it  or  voted  against  it  or  saw 
it  pass,  or  he  did  not.  And  I  resent  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  when  people  say 
on  congressional  tax  cuts  that  they  did 
not  know  what  was  in  the  bill,  or  when 
the  majority  leader  gets  up  on  the 
floor  and  says  he  did  not  luiow  what 
was  in  the  bill  called  Oramm-Latta 
and.  therefore,  insults  Mr.  Gramm  and 
Mr.  Latta.  It  is  about  time  the  people 


and  the  Members  of  this  House  admit- 
ted that  either  they  know  what  is  in 
the  bill  or  they  do  not  know  what  is  in 
the  bill.  And  if  they  do  not  know  what 
is  in  the  bill,  they  should  not  be  voting 
on  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
roRO). 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  my  colleagues  not  to  do  to  the 
States  what  they  did  in  1981.  There 
was  a  headline  in  today's  New  York 
Times  that  said:  "25  States  Raising 
Taxes."  Why?  Recession,  and  the  cuts 
in  Federal  programs. 

Virtually  every  Member  who  has 
spoken  is  from  1  of  those  25  States.  If 
you  think  you  are  helping  education, 
if  you  think  you  are  helping  the  States 
by  supporting  the  Latta  amendment, 
you  are  wrong.  Vote  for  the  Simon 
amendment,  and  do  something  posi- 
tive for  education  and  for  the  States. 

D  2240 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment. 

For  several  days  now  we  have  been 
considering  the  mortgaging  of  our 
children's  futures,  and  I  think  that  is 
a  very  legitimate  concern  and  I  think 
the  attention  devoted  to  the  question 
of  the  deficit  and  all  related  oper- 
ations have  been  deserved.  The  atten- 
tion we  have  given  to  the  question  of 
what  the  deficit  figures  and  their  con- 
sequences actually  mean  in  terms  of 
the  future  of  the  country  and  the 
economy,  are  legitimate  concerns  and 
they  are  areas  in  which  we  do  have 
differences  of  opinion.  I  would  like  to 
say  that  I  feel  that  as  a  Congress  con- 
cerned with  productivity,  it  is  time  to 
focus  our  attention  on  the  issue  of 
human  productivity. 

We  will  not  be  mortgaging  our  chil- 
dren's futures  by  voting  for  this 
amendment.  We  are  creating  the  op- 
portunity for  our  children  to  have  a 
future.  I  think  this  is  an  amendment 
that  goes  to  the  issue  of  human  pro- 
ductivity in  the  finest  sense. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
provide  additional  funding  for  seven 
categories  within  the  education  func- 
tion: Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, handicapped  education,  vocation- 
al education,  educational  block  grants. 
Head  Start.  Pell  grants,  and  libraries. 

Elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, under  chapter  1  of  the  Eklucation 
Consolidation  Act  of  1981  would  re- 
ceive nearly  a  third  of  the  additional 
funding.  Under  this  program,  about  87 
percent  of  the  school  districts  in  the 
Nation  provide  extra  educational  serv- 
ices—reading and  mathematics— to  ap- 
proximately  5  million  disadvantaged 
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and  low-achieving  children.  45  percent 
of  the  11  million  who  are  estimated  to 
need  such  help. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  jield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  BOHKER). 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Simon  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  t6  speak 
in  support  of  the  Simon  amendment 
to  provide  $668  million  in  additional 
funding  authority  for  this  Nation's  el- 
ementary, secondary,  and  higher  edu- 
cation programs.  The  Simon  amend- 
ment is  a  responsible  solution  to  the 
serious  funding  problems  programs 
like  title  I.  handicapped  education,  vo- 
cational education.  Head  Start,  and 
the  Pell  grants  would  face  imder  the 
budget  proposals  before  us  today. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
enable  crucial  education  and  training 
programs  to  continue  in  the  delivery 
of  vital  services  and  will  mean  this  Na- 
tion's classrooms  and  children  will 
continue  to  receive  an  adequate  educa- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  the  Simon 
amendment  is  sensitive  to  the  current 
fiscal  difficulties  this  Congress  is 
facing.  While  the  amendment  would 
raise  all  three  budget  proposals  to  a 
certain  level  the  Function  500  budget 
under  the  Simon  amendment  is  still 
$300  million  below  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  baseline  for  these  pro- 
grams' current  funding  levels. 

Passage  of  the  Simon  amendment 
will  assure  that  education  opportuni- 
ties continue  for  many  disadvantaged 
and  handicapped  children  served  by 
title  I  and  Public  Law  94-142.  This 
amendment  will  continue  funding  for 
sorely  needed  support  services  such  as 
school  libraries  and  will  assure  ade- 
quate fimding  for  vocational  training 
programs.  For  those  education  pro- 
grams that  were  forced  into  a  block 
grant,  the  amendment's  additional 
moneys  will  prevent  significant  fund- 
ing deterioration.  Cuts  in  the  Pell 
grants  which  have  had  a  serious  affect 
on  thousands  of  needy  college  stu- 
dents would  be  restored. 

Mr.  Chairman,  due  to  the  crippling 
effect  the  current  administration's 
economic  policies  have  had  on  the 
economy  in  my  State  of  Washington 
any  further  reductions  in  Federal  edu- 
cation fimdlng  will  severely  limit  the 
State's  efforts  to  provide  quality  edu- 
cation to  the  children  of  that  State. 
Washington  has  already  experienced  a 
$13  million  reduction  in  Federal  edu- 
cation funds,  any  more  reductions 
would  be  intolerable. 

Throughout  the  budget  debate  this 
administration  and  many  of  my  col- 
leagues have  failed  to  see  that  a  well 
trained  and  educated  public  is  as  criti- 
cal to  our  Nation's  security  as  is  a 
strong  defense.  Unfortunately,  many 
of  my  colleagues  continue  to  put  all 
their  eggs  in  one  basket— the  military 


basket,  Mrhile  vital  education  programs 
are  forced  to  go  underfunded. 

Mr.  Ctiairman.  that  is  why  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  support  the  Simon 
amendment  and  allow  education  pro- 
grams to  receive  an  adequate  share  of 
the  budget  pie. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume td  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  FoHD). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man I  Hse  in  support  of  the  Simon 
amendment. 

Mr.  CJhairman,  my  support  for  the 
Simon  amendment  is  firm  and  un- 
equlvocfil.  The  students  and  schools  in 
this  coiintry  have  suffered  irreparably 
from  trie  budget  ax  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration. If  our  States  and  local- 
ities were  in  better  financial  shape 
than  t^ey  are  now,  I  might  under- 
stand tile  eagerness  to  retain  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  funding  for  these  vital 
programs.  But  the  truth  is  that  41  of 
the  50  States  are  in  danger  of  ending 
the  current  fiscal  year  with  deficit 
budgetsi  And.  at  the  same  time,  local 
school  districts  are  literally  scrapping 
and  scratching  to  retain  minimum  cur- 
riculums. 

Franldy.  I  would  go  even  further 
than  the  $668  million  provided  for  in 
the  Simon  amendment,  but  I  am  pain- 
fully aware  of  the  budget  scenario 
facing  the  Congress.  The  Simon 
amendment  simply  restores  funding 
which  we  took  away  when  we  irrespon- 
sibly paased  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981  without  deter- 
mining beforehand  the  effect  such 
massive 
grams. 

Study 


changes  would  have  on  pro- 


after  study  has  proven  the 
success  jof  title  I  of  the  Elementary 
and  Seoondary  Education  Act.  It  has 
accounted  for  tremendous  advances  in 
the  reading  level  and  math  compre- 
hension for  students  in  every  size 
school  district.  There  is  no  question  it 
is  targeted  at  students  which  are  most 
in  need  0f  special  assistance. 

Whilei  the  Congress  mandated  edu- 
cation programs  for  all  handicapped 
children  through  Public  Law  94-142. 
its  protf-suns  have  been  woefully  un- 
derfunded. This  has  meant  that  many 
children  who  have  been  entitled  to  full 
educati(}nal  enrichment  have  been 
denied.  jWe  have  given  these  special 
childreil  a  promise,  and  I  am  ashamed 
to  say.  we  have  fallen  far  short  of  pro- 
viding (the  fiscal  resources  to  follow 
througn  on  that  pledge.  I  can  think  of 
no  Justifiable  reason  to  deny  the. small 
increase!  of  $79  million  which  the 
Simon  Amendment  would  infuse  into 
handicabped  education  programs  for 
elemenlBry  and  secondary  students. 

During  a  period  of  such  high  unem- 
ploymeat  and  increased  high  technolo- 
gy. I  cao  think  of  no  better  investment 
than  higher  funding  for  v(x;ational- 
technical  education.  Unless  our  gradu- 
ates can  acquire  the  new  skills  which 
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are  require!  by  business  and  industry 
today,  ther  >  is  no  way  we  can  get  this 
coimtry  ba:k  on  the  right  economic 
track.  Mantr  of  us  have  also  reached 
the  conclution  that  not  every  high 
school  graquate  needs  a  4-year  liberal 
arts  education  to  land  a  responsible, 
satisfying  job.  For  many,  vocational- 
technical  training  is  more  appropriate 
and  fitting,  for  their  chosen  career. 
Further  it  has  proven  to  be  adaptable 
and  capabl^  of  adjusting  to  the  needs 
of  the  job  niarket. 

The  investments  we  have  made  in 
programs  for  disadvantaged  children 
at  the  preschool  level  through  the 
program  have  paid  off  tre- 
A  product  of  the  social  ini- 
the  Johnson  administra- 
tion's Great  Society,  Head  Start  pre- 
pares children  and  their  families  for 
school  setting  and  to  a 


Head  Start 
mendously. 
tiatives   of 


the   formal 
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great  measire  insures  success  in  the 
classroom.  This  Nation's  first  Head 
Start  students  during  the  past  few 
years  hav^  just  started  graduating 
from  high  School.  Their  productivity 
has  been  piroven  over  less  fortunate 
students  who  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  these  valuable  services. 

Our  most!  needy  students  entering 
college  have  received  Pell  grants.  To 
continue  ajlower  level  of  funding  for 
this  program  sends  a  message  to  many 
of  our  disadvantaged  high  school  stu- 
dents that  they  cannot  have  access  to 
higher  education.  It  is  clear  to  me 
after  doze^  of  oversight  hearings 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Post  Sec- 
ondary Education  that  the  Pell  grant 
program  is  .vital  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  in  this  country. 

Too  ofteii  the  Congress  has  short- 
changed funding  for  libraries.  In  many 
communities,  libraries  serve  as  the 
only  public  cultural  center.  They  are 
the  gathe^g  place,  the  message 
center,  an^  often  the  only  outlet 
where  citizens  can  find  quality  enrich- 
ment. In  miuiy  areas,  where  school  li- 
braries hav4  become  too  costly  to  oper- 
ate, they  serve  both  students  and  the 
conununity-jat-large.  A  dollar  spent  on 
libraries  gives  a  maximum  return  on 
services  to  fll  age  and  income  groups. 
The  Simon  {amendment  provides  fund- 
ing for  both  public  libraries  and  col- 
lege and  uiiiversity  libraries.  While  I 
believe  at  112  million  it  is  pitifully 
small.  I  thMk  it  is  critically  important. 

While  I  did  not  support  the  adminis- 
tration's edtication  block  grant  propos- 
al. I  believe  the  functions  which  it  is 
intended  to  If  und  at  the  SUte  and  local 
level  are  iniportant.  When  the  Recon- 
ciliation A(jt  combined  many  of  the 
carefully  (Constructed  Federal  pro- 
grams intojthis  general  fund,  it  per- 
formed a  gneat  disservice  to  many  con- 
stituencies ^1  our  school-aged  popula- 
tion. Just  because  the  administration 
chose  to  ignore  these  needs  does  not 
mean  they  cease  to  exist  today.  Be- 
cause I  continue  to  feel  committed  to 


programs  for  the  gifted  and  talented, 
professional  development,  the  distri- 
bution of  exemplary  programs,  equal 
opportunity  and  other  important  ef- 
forts, I  am  supportive  of  a  higher 
funding  level  for  the  block  grant. 

I  do  not  understand  how  anyone 
could  reject  the  needs  of  our  Nation's 
school  children  and  turn  thumbs  down 
on  the  Simon  amendment.  It  is  by  far 
one  of  the  most  positive  proposals 
which  has  been  brought  before  the 
Congress  in  this  session,  and  some- 
thing for  which  you  need  never  make 
any  apology.  I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
its  consponsors  and  I  am  even  prouder 
to  cast  my  vote  for  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  just  one  further  speaker 
and  that  is  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment who  will  close  debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire  of  my  chairman  how  much 
time  the  gentleman  has? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  believe 
the  gentleman  has  4  minutes  and  we 
have  5,  if  I  count  correctly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  has  4Vi 
minutes  remaining. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  has  4  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  re- 
serve my  time  until  the  gentleman 
gets  to  his  last  minute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  There  is 
only  one  more  speaker  and  that  is  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  to  close 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  SiMOM). 

Mr.  LAT^fA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
gotten  quite  far  afield  in  the  debate  on 
an  amendment  to  the  Jones  budget, 
but  since  we  have  gotten  so  far  afield  I 
think  that  we  ought  to  look  at  some  of 
the  figures  and  compare  what  is  in  the 
Jones  budget,  as  opposed  to  the  bipar- 
tisan recovery  budget. 

Chapter  1.  Jones  got  $2,886  billion, 
we  have  $3.25  billion. 

In  chapter  2,  they  have  $470  million: 
we  have  $548  million. 

Head  Start,  we  are  the  same.  $912 
million. 

Handicapped  children,  they  have 
$1.42  billion,  we  have  $1.92  bUlion. 

Vocational  education  and  adult  edu- 
cation, $733  million  as  opposed  to  our 
$753  mUlion. 

Bilingual  education,  exactly  the 
same. 

Pell    grants— get    this— Pell    grants. 
Jones   $2,278   billion;    the   bipartisan 
paclcage  that  we  have,  $2,388  billion. 
We  have  more  for  Pell  grants. 
In  CETA.  we  have  less.  In  the  Jones 
package  they  have  $4,150  billion;  we 
have  $3,207  billion. 
The   college   work   study   program, 

they  have  $528  million,  we  have  the 

same  figure. 


In  the  national  defense  student  loan 
program,  they  have  $178  million:  we 
have  $193  million. 

In  the  SEOG  program,  they  have 
278.  so  do  we. 

In  title  III.  institutional  aid.  we  are 
exactly  the  same,  $124  million  each. 

Let  me  say  that  I  think  we  are  ade- 
quately funded  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned but  we  are  not  even  debating 
our  proposition.  We  have  been  debat- 
ing Jones.  So  what  he  is  saying  to  us  is 
that  he  turned  this  product  out  of  our 
committee  by  a  majority  vote  was  in- 
sufficient, and  apparently  he  wants  to 
tilt  a  little  further  to  the  left  and  put 
more  money  in  it. 

I  just  wonder  whether  or  not  after 
the  committee,  his  committee,  on 
which  he  has  a  majority,  decided  on 
these  figures  that  are  now  before  us— 
whether  or  not  they  were  in  error.  I 
know  when  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon)  proi>osed  his  amend- 
ment or  very  similar  amendment  in 
the  committee,  it  was  turned  down  by 
the  committee  after  thorough  consid- 
eration. It  is  a  question  of  how  far  the 
taxpayer's  can  go. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
simply  want  to  indicate  my  support 
for  the  Simon  amendment  but  point 
out  that  should  the  Simon  amendment 
fail  on  Jones,  Aspln,  Latta,  that  we 
would  be  in  this  situation. 

That  the  budget  which  would  pro- 
vide the  most  for  education  would  be 
the  Aspin  budget.  Because,  according 
to  the  Simon  amendment,  he  would 
add  $318  million  in  BA  to  Aspin,  but 
Aspin  would  require  zero  amoimt  of 
outlay  money. 

To  Jones,  the  figure  is  668.  BA.  and 
87  in  outlay,  and  to  Latta.  it  is  968  in 
BA  and  737  in  outlays. 

I  support  the  Simon  amendment  to 
all  three  budgets,  but  should  it  fail  the 
Aspin  budget  remains  in  the  best 
shape  relative  to  education. 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Simon  amend- 
ment to  provide  $668  million  in  addi- 
tional budget  authority  for  the  func- 
tion 500  category,  education  and  train- 
ing. This  amendment  would  include  in- 
creased budget  authority  for  such  vital 
education  initiatives  as  title  I,  handi- 
capi>ed  education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  Pell  grants. 

The  foregoing  statements  and  argu- 
ments made  by  me  colleagues  against 
one  budget  alternative  or  for  another 
have  all  underscored  some  givens 
about  Federal  spending.  We  all  want  a 
balanced  budget,  we  all  want  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  we  all  want  to  stimulate 
productivity  in  this  Nation  and  insure 
economic  recovery.  These  are  givens. 

But  some  of  the  budget  plans  being 
debated  do  not  appear  to  have  any 
sense  of  presence,  no  aura  of  foresight. 


no  real  appreciation  for  our  economic 
future.  We  are  in  an  age  of  increasing- 
ly complex  technology.  Our  ability  to 
respond  to  the  need  for  skilled  labor 
should  be  of  tantamount  importance 
right  now.  Our  economic  and  political 
rivals  know  this.  Yet  ours  is  the  only 
industrialized  nation  seeking  to  undo 
the  Federal  education  and  training 
programs  that  hold  the  key  to  techno- 
logical excellence. 

Educating  and  training  our  youth 
must  be  viewed  as  a  national  priority, 
not  an  "intellectual  curiosity"  under 
the  purview  of  the  individual  States. 
We  need  a  plan  for  the  future,  an 
overall  plan,  that  spells  out  our  course 
for  the  future.  And  that  plan  must  in- 
clude a  commitment  to  education  and 
training.  We  cannot  afford  to  mort- 
gage our  future  by  reducing  Federal 
education  support. 

Another  point  that  must  be  made  is 
equally  as  important  as  long-term  eco- 
nomic recovery  through  a  strong  edu- 
cation policy.  And  that  is  the  effect  of 
proposed  budget  reductions  on  this 
Nation's  social  fabric.  What  we  are 
talking  about,  when  we  discuss  the 
President's  original  education  cut- 
backs and  those  assumed  by  various  of 
the  alternatives,  is  a  genuine  denial  of 
access  and  opportunity. 

Pell  grants,  title  I,  handicapped  edu- 
cation—these are  all  access  programs. 
They  provide  schools  with  the  neces- 
sary funds  to  insure  disadvantaged 
children  and  youth  an  equal  opportu- 
nity to  a  sound  education.  These  are 
foundation  building  programs.  They 
bear  the  seal  of' fairness.  They  help 
keep  the  social  fabric  from  unravel- 
ling. 

You  don't  create  a  sense  of  social  be- 
longing by  denying  opportunities. 
What  you  do  create  is  a  stratified 
social  structure,  the  haves  and  the 
have  nots.  We  have  been  working  for 
the  past  several  decades  to  erase  the 
lines  and  social  barriers  between  the 
disadvantaged  and  those  who  have 
adequate  resources.  Handicapped  chil- 
dren are  being  mainstreamed  into  the 
classroom  and  encouraged  to  develop 
to  their  potential.  Poor  children  are 
receiving  additional  learning  skills  and 
have  made  vast  gains  in  reading  and 
math  aptitude.  They  have  a  sense  of 
social  belonging,  a  place  in  their  com- 
munities, which  is  now  being  threat- 
ened. 

Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  claims  that 
the  Latta-Mlchel  budget  alternative 
contains  meaningful  funding  levels  for 
education.  That  budget  hides  a 
nimiber  of  facts— not  the  least  of 
which  is  the  fact  that  $700  million  in 
deferrals  are  not  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  function  500  baseline,  thus 
lowering  the  levels  on  which  the  "add- 
ons" are  made. 

The  Simon  amendment  does,  howev- 
er, meet  the  needs  of  education  as  a 
national  priority.  It  provides  addition- 
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al  budget  authority  for  title  I.  handi- 
capped education,  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  block  grant.  Head  Start.  Pell 
grants,  and  libraries.  The  Simon 
amendment  represents  a  long-term 
economic  game  plan.  One  that  prom- 
ises to  keep  our  social  fabric  intact. 
This  amendment  is  more  than  worthy 
of  your  support  and  I  urge  its  approv- 
al.« 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Simon  amendment 
to  Increase  funding  for  education  pro- 
grams by  $668  million  in  budget  au- 
thority. 

In  dealing  with  the  budget,  we  must 
never  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  our 
people  are  our  Nation's  most  precious 
resource.  In  human  tenns.  and  in  eco- 
nomic terms,  it  makes  sense  to  invest 
in  this  most  valuable  resource. 

I  continue  to  be  amazed  that  this  ad- 
ministration, which  talks  constantly 
about  the  need  to  increase  productivi- 
ty, cannot  imderstand  that  a  well-edu- 
cated and  well-trained  work  force  is 
absolutely  essential  to  a  modem,  effi- 
cient economy.  This  amendment  will 
contribute  to  the  development  of  such 
a  work  force. 

The  Simon  amendment  adds  back 
$228  million  for  the  title  I  compensa- 
tory education  program,  $238  million 
for  Pell  grants  to  help  needy  students 
get  a  college  education,  $79  million  for 
handicapped  education.  $60  million  for 
vocational  education.  It  also  provides 
additional  funding  for  Head  Start,  li- 
braries, and  educational  block  grants. 

Compared  with  the  large  sums  of 
money  we  have  lieen  talking  about  for 
other  programs  over  the  past  few 
days,  these  are  small  sums.  But  they 
are  very  important  to  those  students 
who  will  benefit  from  them. 

Even  those  who  look  at  these  issues 
solely  in  monetary  terms  should  sup- 
port this  amendment.  The  people 
whom  we  educate  today  will  be  the 
productive.  Job-holding,  tax-paying 
citizens  of  tomorrow. 

I  commend  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  Mr.  Simon,  for 
his  amendment  and  urge  its  adop- 
tlon.« 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
respond  to  some  of  the  questions  that 
have  been  raised  and  add  a  point  or 
two. 

No.  1,  it  has  been  asserted  by  two  of 
the  speakers  on  the  other  side— I  am 
sure  in  good  faith— but  inaccurately, 
that  no  one  came  before  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  and  asked  for  more 
funds. 

Dozens  of  them  came  before  the 
Higher  Education  Committee,  and  I 
have  a  long  list,  starting  with  Father 
Thomas  Gallagher,  secretary  for  edu- 
cation of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Confer- 
ence, a  representative  of  the  American 


Vocational  Association.  I  will  not  go 
into  the  list.  A  great  many. 

No.  t.  the  amount  that  I  am  asking 
in  this  amendment  is  less  than  the  Re- 
publican minority  on  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee  asked  in  their 
reque4'  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

D  2050 

my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
itleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Er- 
)  says  because  I  am  taking  it 
allowances  that  I  am  going  to 
Ing  it  out  of  the  salaries  of  em- 
ployee^. 

Well,  one  of  the  items  in  allowances, 
for  example,  is  debt  collection,  which 
is  $1  billion  and  I  am  advised  that  it 
could  easily  be  20  or  30  percent  higher 
than  tiiat.  I  am  only  asking  for  8  per- 
cent liigher  to  come  out  of  this 
amount. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  K  Mr.  Oramm)  says  we  are  play- 
ing "t|ie  same  game"  because  we  pull 
out  sbecifics.  My  friend,  the  gentle- 
man tfom  Texas,  is  playing  the  same 
game  l^ecause  what  he  would  like  to  do 
and  a  (rreat  many  others  would  like  to 
do.  th#y  would  like  to  tell  you  "Oh,  we 
can  JiKt  pull  these  figures  out  of  the 
air  anfi  it  does  not  affect  anybody,  it 
does  not  hurt  anybody.  They  do  not 
give  you  the  details  of  where  the 
impact  is. 

I  an  asking  for  an  addition.  I  am 
telling  you  where  we  want  it  and  why 
we  ne«  d  it. 

I  hi  ve  heard  about  the  increases 
that  vi^s  have  had  in  higher  education. 
Primarily  those  increases  are  caused 
by  one  thing  that  the  students  and 
universities  of  this  country  had  noth- 
ing toj  do  with,  and  that  is  interest 
rent  up.  That  is  the  big  cause 
increase  in  education, 
not  asking  for  another  penny 
iL.  I  am  asking  that  on  Pell 
we  keep  our  commitment  that 
was  made  on  this  floor,  that  if  we 
Icnock^d  back  on  social  security  we 
would!  see  to  it  that  these  young 
people  can  have  Pell  grants  and  have 
them  nt  the  same  level,  and  if  we  do 
not  accept  this  amendment  that  level 
would  igo  down. 

I  would  remind  our  friends  here  that 
other  countries,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union  West  Germany  and  others,  are 
spending  more  and  more  and  more 
mone]  on  education.  We  are  being 
asked  X)  do  Just  the  opposite. 

Last  year  Japan  graduated  twice  as 
many  electrical  engineers  as  we  did  in 
the  Uiited  States.  We  are  In  a  com- 
petiti^  e  world. 

Fina  ily.  and  I  speak  to  my  friends  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle,  I  know  we  have 
partisikn  fights  and  we  kind  of  enjoy 
them  once  in  a  while  and  there  are 
times  when  they  are  great  and  parties 
ought  to  have  differences;  but  let  me 
appeal  to  you,  what  we  are  talking 
about  here  is  not  a  partisan  matter. 
What  we  are  talking  about  is  how  we 
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build  the  uture  of  this  country.  I  sug- 
gest that  you  cannot  build  a  better 
future  for  this  country  if  you  do  not 
provide  adequately  in  the  area  of  edu- 
cation, and  that  is  what  I  am  asking. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
numbered  15  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  lULiois  (Mr.  Simon)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahomai  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE  * 

Mr.  FRlENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vole  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  323.  noes 
99,  not  votjing  10,  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  113] 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlboeU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

BafalU 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bevill 

Biacgi 

Blanchard 

BoBgs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH)  I 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron  \ 

Carman  { 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  Jamei 

Coyne.  Wlllii^ 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

DavU 

de  laOaraa 


AYES— 323 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Paacell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

FIndley 

Pish 

FIthlan 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

OaydM 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Ollckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 


Gray 

Green 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heflel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HillU 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TW) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Long (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mauui 
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Mavroules 

Price 

Stark 

MazzoU 

Pritchard 

Stokes 

McCloakey 

Pursell 

Stratton 

McCurdy 

QuiUen 

Studds 

McDade 

Rahall 

Swift 

McOrath 

Railsback 

Synar 

McHugh 

Rangel 

Tauke 

McKlnney 

Ratchford 

Tauzin 

Mica 

Reuss 

Traxler 

Mikulskl 

Richmond 

Trible 

MiUer  (CA) 

Rinaldo 

Udall 

MineU 

Roberts  (KS) 

Vento 

Minish 

Rodino 

Volkmer 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Roe 

Walgren 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Rogers 

Walker 

Moakley 

Rose 

Wampler 

Moffett 

Rosenthal 

Washington 

Molinari 

Rostenkowskl 

Watklns 

Morrison 

Roth 

Waxman 

MotU 

Roukema 

Weaver 

Murphy 

Roybal 

Weber  (MN) 

Murtha 

RUSBO 

Weber  (OH) 

Myers 

Sabo 

Weiss 

Napier 

Santini 

White 

Natcher 

Savage 

Whitehurst 

Neal 

Scheuer 

Whitley 

Nelligan 

Schneider 

Whittaker 

Nelson 

Schroeder 

Whitten 

Nichols 

Schumer 

Williams  (MT) 

Nowak 

Seiberllng 

Williams  (OH) 

Oakar 

Sensenbrenner 

Wilson 

Oberstar 

Shamansky 

Winn 

Obey 

Shannon 

WIrth 

Ottinger 

Sharp 

Wolf 

Panetu 

Shelby 

Wolpe 

Parris 

Simon 

Wortley 

Pashayan 

Skelton 

Wright 

Patman 

Smith  (lA) 

Wyden 

Patterson 

Smith  (NE) 

Wylie 

Pease 

Smith  (NJ) 

Yates 

Pepper 

Smith  (PA) 

Yatron 

Perkins 

Snowe 

Young (AK) 

Petri 

Solarz 

Young  (MO) 

Peyser 

Spence 

Zablockl 

Pickle 

St  Germain 

Zeferetti 

Porter 

Stangeland 
NOES-M 

Archer 

Gradison 

Michel 

Badham 

Gramm 

Miller  (OH) 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gregg 

Montgomery 

Beard 

Grlsham 

Moore 

Benedict 

Hagedom 

Moorhead 

Bennett 

Hall.  Sam 

O'Brien 

Bethune 

Hansen  (ID) 

Oxley 

Bliley 

Hansen  (UT) 

Paul 

Broyhill 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Burgener 

Hller 

Rltter 

Butler 

Huckaby 

RoberU  (SD) 

Campbell 

Hunter 

Robinson 

Cheney 

Hyde 

Roemer 

Collins  (TX) 

Jeffries 

Rousaelot 

Conable 

Johnston 

Rudd 

Corcoran 

Kemp 

Sawyer 

Craig 

Kindness 

Schulze 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kramer 

Shaw 

Crane.  Philip 

LatU 

Shumway 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lealh 

Shuster 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Lee 

Slljander 

Dannemeyer 

Livingston 

Skeen 

Derwinski 

Loeffler 

Smith  (AL) 

Dickinson 

Lott 

Smith  (OR) 

Dreier 

Lungren 

Snyder 

Edwards  (AL) 

Madlgan 

Solomon 

Edwards  (OK) 

Martin  (ID 

SUton 

Erlenbom 

Martin  (NO 

Stenholm 

Fields 

Martin  (NY) 

Stump 

Forsythe 

McClory 

Taylor 

Prenael 

McCollum 

Thomas 

Ooldwater 

McDonald 

Vander  Jagt 

Ooodllng 

McEwen 

Young  (PL) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-10 

Bingham 

Courter 

Rhodes 

Burton,  John 

Holland 

Stanton 

Chisholm 

Mattox 

Conyers 

Mollohan 

D  2310 

Mr.  CRAIG  changed  his  vote  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 


The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMKNT  OFrKRED  BY  MR.  SIMOM  TO  THE 
AKENSKENT  IN  THE  NATTTRE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFTERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the   gentleman   from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 

ASPIN. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Aspin;  Pace  .  line  ,  (relat- 
ing to  fimction&l  (»tegory  500)  increase  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  from 
$27,950,000,000  to  $28,218,000,000. 

Page  .  line  ,  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 920)  decrease  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $268,000,000. 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  a  limita- 
tion of  10  minutes  on  the  overall  con- 
sideration. The  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Simon)  will  be  recognized  for 
5  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
just  in  a  1  minute  explanation  say  that 
this  is  basically  the  same  amendment. 
What  it  does  in  the  Aspin  amendment 
is  that  it  raises  the  budget  authority 
$318  million.  It  does  not  raise  the 
outlay  figure.  That  is  basically  it. 

Mr,  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  amendment  as  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  explained  it,  it 
does  raise  the  budget  authority.  It 
does  not  raise  the  outlay  figure.  We 
did  have  quite  a  lot  of  money  in  our  al- 
ternative for  education,  but  it  is  the 
inclination  of  the  coalition  to  want  to 
accept  the  amendment,  and  in  support 
of  that  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  to  yield  to  several 
gentleman  on  the  Republican  side  who 
have  been  very  influential  in  helping 
the  coalition  put  together  the  propos- 
al we  have  in  education. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Vermont  (Mr,  Jeffords). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

First,  I  want  to  commend  him  on 
this  amendment,  and  all  the  others.  I 
want  to  commend  the  body  for  the 
vote  which  has  certainly  been  in  confi- 
dence of  the  gentleman  here. 


I  would  point  out  that  it  does  noth- 
ing to  the  outlay  side,  but  demon- 
strates. I  think,  the  fairness  of  our 
proposal  in  this  particular  area.  It 
does  also  point  out  that  we  now  have 
$6  billion  in  the  deficits  of  the  Aspin- 
Pritchard  coalition  as  to  at  least  the 
Jones  amendment  at  this  time,  and  I 
presume  in  the  Latta  amendment,  so 
we  do  have  that  as  a  $6  billion  less  def- 
icit now. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Vermont. 

I  yield  1  minute  to  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Leach). 

Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  just  like  to  make  the  fiu-ther 
point,  and  that  is  that  while  this 
amendment  in  essence  brings  all  three 
more  or  less  in  line,  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute stays  slightly  more  generous  for 
education  in  1983,  but  markedly  more 
generous  for  education  in  1984  and 
1985.  So.  these  amendments  have  the 
effect  of  increasing  the  deficits  in  the 
Jones  and  Latta  substitutes,  but  on 
education  Aspin  still  maintains  a  sub- 
stantially more  generous  approach. 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DeNardis). 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment,  and 
I  simply  want  to  say  that  in  bringing 
the  Aspin  budget  in  this  picture  that 
we  added  $400  million  to  title  I.  voca- 
tional education  and  handicapped,  and 
$500  million  for  student  financial  as- 
sistance. Therefore,  going  into  this  we 
already  had  adequate  outlay  figures 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  generous  ones 
for  the  2  out  years.  We  do  not  need  ad- 
ditional outlay  money,  but  in  order  to 
equalize  Aspin  with  Jones,  we  need  the 
additional  budget  authority  this  would 
require. 

Further,  let  me  suggest  it  might  be 
worth  our  time  simply  to  adopt  this  on 
a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  Just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman a  question  for  clarification. 
This  amendment  is  accomplishing  the 
same  purpose  as  the  preceding  amend- 
ment, and  it  is  being  taken  out  of  920 
allowances.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SIMON.  It  is  not  quite  correct, 
no.  The  reality  is  that  on  outlays 
there  is  no  increase.  In  fact,  my 
amendment  would  be  about  $13  mil- 
lion less,  so  that  it  zeroes  out. 

What  is  does  do  is  add  $318  budget 
authority. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man another  question. 

He  also  has  an  amendment  printed 
in  the  Record  to  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute, and  this  also  would  take  the 
money  out  of  allowances.  Is  that  accu- 
rate? 
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Mr.  SIMON.  That  is  not  accurate. 
The  gentleman  from  Ohio  is  correct 
that  there  are  two  versions  printed, 
and  one  of  which  would  have  taken 
out  of  allowances  and  one  of  which 
would  simply  add  to  the  deficit.  It  is 
my  Judgment  that  R  is  probably  unre- 
alistic to  take  that  much  out  of  allow- 
ances, so  that  I  am  going  to  offer  the 
amendmAit  which  would  add  that 
amount  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me.  if  I  may,  fur- 
ther inquire  of  the  gentleman,  why 
would  the  gentleman  have  two  differ- 
ent amendments  on  the  same  subject? 
One  is  out  of  function  920,  and  the 
other  one  is  not? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Under  the  rule  we  had 
that  option,  and  we  had  a  hard  time 
figuring  out  where  things  were  going 
at  that  point. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  understand  the 
gentleman  too  clearly. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  remind  Mr.  Simon  why 
we  had  the  figure  on  fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse  that  we  have  In  function  920. 
The  gentleman  said  we  could  take  it 
by  doing  a  better  Job  on  collecting 
debts.  The  President  proposed  doing 
that,  and  CBO  rejected  that.  We  took 
CBO's  projections,  and  we  took  the 
number  that  they  said  was  feasible. 
Now,  the  gentleman  comes  into  the 
Jones  budget  and  he  rejects  CBO.  and 
he  claims  the  President  was  partially 
right.  It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
doing,  talking  about  smoky  mirrors, 
God  knows  it  is  everywhere,  but  the 
gentleman  is  certainly  speaking 
through  a  haze  and  reflecting. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  gentleman  is  confusing 
amendments,  and  also  confusing 
where  we  get  the  money  on  the  Aspin 
amendment  which  is  before  us  now,  we 
take  nothing  out  of  allowances.  On 
the  preceding  amendment  we  took  $87 
million.  Part  of  that  is  not  only  fraud, 
waste,  and  abuse,  but  part  of  it  is  debt 
collection.  Where  the  figure  in  there 
in  the  Jones  amendment  is  $1  billion,  I 
am  advised  that  we  could  increase  that 
by  up  to  $2  or  $300  million,  so  that  it 
could  ultimately  be  $1,200  million  or 
$1,300  million.  We  took  $87  million  out 
of  that.  I  think  that  is  a  responsible 
decision. 

D  2320 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fact  remains  that  CBO  rejected  all  of 
the  President's  fraud,  waste,  and  abuse 
except  $1  billion,  which  is  why  we 
carry  that  figure  in  the  budget  on  the 
House  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  I  accept  that 
figure. 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Vermont. 


Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  es- 
teemed !  colleague  on  the  Education 
and  Lator  Committee,  Mr.  Simon.  I 
commend  him  for  his  initiative.  I  com- 
mend the  House  for  its  vote  and  the 
expression  of  confidence  in  the  gentle- 
man froin  Illinois. 

This  Amendment  would  increase  the 
budget  ifigures  under  the  education 
function.  I  believe,  along  with  many  of 
my  colleagues,  that  Federal  funding 
for  eduoation  is  very  important  for  our 
Nation  as  a  whole.  It  is  with  this  belief 
that  I  support  wholeheartedly  the  coa- 
lition btidget  proposal  as  it  gives  the 
most  fu^idlng  to  education.  The  coali- 
tion authorizes  $27.95  billion  for  the 
function  as  a  whole,  while  the  House 
Budget  Committee  proposal  author- 
izes $27,55  billion  and  the  Latta  pro- 
posal onily  $26.55  billion. 

The  substantial  differences  between 
the  three  major  budget  proposals  are 
highligl^ted  by  Mr.  Simon's  amend- 
ment. Mr.  Simon's  amendment  would 
add  funbs  to  all  three  budget  propos- 
als and  jput  them  at  equivalent  levels. 
The  amendment  would  add  $968  mil- 
lion to  Ihe  Latta  budget,  $668  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee  budget,  and 
$318  million  to  the  coalition  budget  in 
budget  authority.  In  budget  outlays 
the  figures  are  similar— for  Latta',  $968 
million:  I  for  Jones.  $87  million— except 
the  am^dment  would  actually  reduce 
the  coalition  package  by  $13  million. 
Howeve*  under  the  so-called  "roimd- 
out  pro<  edure"  this  would  be  a  "wash" 
or  zero. 

What  is  interesting  is  how  Mr. 
Simon's  proposal,  changes  substantial- 
ly the  Latta  and  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee budgets  to  what  is  in  essential- 
ly the  I  coalition's  budget.  In  other 
words,  In  view  of  the  funv.ing  levels 
proposed  in  the  amendment,  the  coali- 
tion budget  is  by  far  the  closest  to 
being  adequate  in  education  funding. 

I  have  a  concern  with  the  additions 
that  ai^  authorized  by  Mr.  Simon's 
amendment.  My  reservation  lies  in  the 
area  of  jdef icits,  and  how  the  additions 
in  the  exlucation  fuction  will  impact  on 
each  of  the  three  budget  proposals 
deficits] 

The  {deficit  in  the  LatU  budget 
would  l^  increased  by  nearly  a  billion, 
$968  million  in  budget  authority,  and 
the  deficit  in  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee budget  would  be  increased  by 
more  than  half  a  billion,  $668  million. 
The  coalition  budget  would  see  an  in- 
crease in  its  deficit  by  only  $313  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority.  In  outlay  fig- 
ures, t^e  coalition  budget  would  see 
absolutely  no  increase  in  the  deficit 
figure  in  1983.  as  opposed  to  the  other 
two  whp  would  still  see  substantial  in- 
creases; in  their  deficit  in  outlay  fig- 
ures.    I 
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the  public.  We  need  to  pass  a  budget 
that  has  a  ow  deficit  to  demonstrate 
to  the  pub  ic  and  the  private  sector 
that  we  aie  capable  of  controlling 
spending  aid,  more  importantly,  that 
we  are  capable  of  working  toward  a 
balanced  budget. 

To  reiterste,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  re  emphasize  the  following 
points.  One,  the  coalition  budget  al- 
ready contajlns  the  highest  figures  for 
education  programs  and  is  nearest  an 
adequate  leivel.  Two,  we  must  careful 
as  to  howl  the  Simon  amendments 
would  increase  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  altefnatives.  Again,  the  coali- 
tion budgeb  would  show  substantially 
much  less  deficit  increase  in  budget 
authority  f  gures,  and  no  deficit  in- 
crease in  ou  t.lay  figures.  The  other  two 
budgets,  Litta  and  House  Budget 
Committee,  would  show  deficit  in- 
creases in  (lutlays,  and  much  greater 
ones  in  budi  cet  authority. 

As  a  posU  cript  to  the  improvements 
in  each  of  the  three  budget  alterna- 
tives' education  function,  I  would  like 
to  concentrfite  on  the  Latta  proposal. 
The  Simon  |  amendment  would  rectify 
severe  problems  in  this  budget  in  re- 
gards to  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  increase  funding  for 
summer  youth  employment,  displaced 
workers,  and  other  employment-relat- 
ed progran^.  The  Simon  amendment 
does  not  de^l  with  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant employment-related  deficien- 
cies that  jexists  within  the  Latta 
budget.  The  serious  omission  is  in  em- 
ployment ci^mpensation. 

In  both  tne  House  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  coalition  budgets  funds 
have  been  ^Hotted  to  Incorporate  H.R. 
6369,  legislation  that  would  increase 
the  payment  of  unemployment  bene- 
fits for  an  additional  13  weeks.  The 
amount  of  money  in  both  budgets  is 
approximately  $600  million,  the  level 
necessary  for  fiscal  year  1983  as  esti- 
mated by  CBO. 

In  the  Laltta  budget,  there  has  been 
no  mentioi)  of  the  incorporation  of 
H.R.  6369.  'there  has  been  no  mention 
of  a  $650  million  addon  that  would  be 
required  t^  fund  this  program.  In 
short,  nowhere  has  the  Latta  budget 
dealt  with  the  issue  of  unemployment 
compensation— except  indirectly  by 
not  including  the  requisite  funding  or 
the  requisite  legislative  changes.  De- 
spite Latta  supporters'  protests,  there 
is  no  mone: '  for  an  additional  13  weeks 
of  unemplo  tmnent  t>enef  its. 

In  concluding  it  is  notable  that  both 
the  Latta  and  Jones  proposals  now 
have  deflc  ts  more  than  $6  billion 
greater  tha  i  the  coalition  substitute. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlen  lan  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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matter  of  the  deficit  is  impor- 
Congress  because  of  the  height 


of  intei  est  rates,  and  the  confidence  of 


man  from  <  California. 


Mr. 
thank  the 


BADHAM. 


Mr.    Chairman. 
Gentleman  for  yielding. 


I  would  like  to  ask  the  author  of  the 
amendment  a  question. 

Now.  does  this  increase  the  budget 
deficit? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  Does  it  increase  the 
expenditures  for  educational  loans 
that  might  not  be  paid  back? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Briefly,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  It 
simply  increases  budget  authority;  it 
does  not  increase  outlays  one  penny. 

Mr.  BADHAM.  So  we  can  increase 
expenditures  for  educational  loans 
that  might  not  be  paid  back,  but  we  do 
not  Increase  the  budget  deficit;  is  that 
right?  Is  that  what  the  gentleman 
wants  to  say? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  again? 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware. 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  that  will  increase  funding 
for  several  critically  important  educa- 
tion programs.  This  funding  repre- 
sents an  increase  that  will  provide  a 
more  effective  level  of  support  for  edu- 
cation that  is  badly  needed. 

Among  the  programs  funded  by  this 
amendment  are  ESEA  title  I,  the  Edu- 
cation for  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  Head  Start,  and  student  financial 
aid  for  higher  education. 

The  Education  for  All  Handicapped 
Children  Act  has  been  a  proven  suc- 
cess in  my  home  State  of  Delaware, 
and  across  the  Nation.  Because  of  the 
productive  partnership  between  par- 
ents, teachers.  State,  Federal,  and 
local  officials  made  possible  by  this 
program,  nearly  4  million  handicapped 
youth  are  receiving  an  appropriate 
quality  education. 

ESEA  title  I  enables  millions  of  dis- 
advantaged students  all  over  America 
to  have  access  to  supplemental  com- 
pensatory education  services.  This  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  programs  of  assist- 
ance for  elementary.  Junior,  and  high 
school  students. 

Head  Start  helps  preschool  children 
from  economically  disadvantaged  fam- 
ilies get  ready  for  success  in  school.  It 

identifies  problem  areas  where  extra 

help  is  needed  to  avoid  failures  that 

otherwise  might  slow  them  down  in 

their  school  careers.  Simply  put,  it  is  a 

proven  success  as  well. 
Student  financial  aid,  in  the  form  of 

loans  or  direct  grants,  assists  millions 

of  lower  and  middle  income  students 

in  coping  with  the  splraling  costs  of 

higher    education.    Blindly    slashing 

these   programs   is   inconsistent  with 

the  need   for  a  well-educated,   well- 


trained  citizenry.  The  high  standards 
of  health  care,  nutrition,  and  housing 
most  of  us  enjoy  in  this  country,  the 
technological  breakthroughs  that  en- 
hance our  national  security,  all  of 
these  and  more  stem  from  our  commit- 
ment to  education.  This  is  a  commit- 
ment that  has  been  shared  by  Demo- 
cractic  and  Republican  administra- 
tions alike,  and  one  that  must  be  car- 
ried on  by  this  Congress. 

I  believe  this  amendment  will  help 
carry  on  our  traditional  commitment 
to  education. 

The  education  of  younger  Americans 
is  the  foundation  upon  which  our 
future  rests.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  the  Simon 
amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Martin). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Martin)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  seconds. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  given  the  time  restraints.  I 
really  appreciate  the  time  that  has 
been  yielded  to  me  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  has  1  minute 
remaining. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think 
the  matter  has  been  covered.  I  do  not 
think  we  need  to  take  any  more  time.  I 
would  appreciate  a  favorable  vote 
from  the  Members. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  amendment  to  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEMT  offered  by  MK.  SIMON  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Simon  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta:  Page  .  line  .  (relating 
to  functional  category  500)  increase  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  to 
$28,218,000,000.  and  Increase  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  year  to  $27,537,000,000. 

Adjust  aggregate  total  new  budget  author- 
ity, total  budget  outlays,  and  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  accordingly. 

Mr.  SIMON  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RSCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
nilnois? 


Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  number  of  gen- 
tlemen reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  reserves 
the  right  to  object,  and  he  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  shall 
not  object,  but  I  really  take  this  time 
to  ask  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  whether  or  not  this  is  an 
amendment  that  takes  the  funds  out 
of  the  allowance  section. 

Mr.  SIMON.  No.  The  amendment  we 
are  offering  would  add  to  the  deficit 
because  I  felt  it  was  unrealistic  to  take 
that  kind  of  money  out  of  allowances. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
further  respond  to  my  friend.  We  are 
trying  to  do  everything  open  and 
above  board,  and  I  cannot  understand 
why  the  gentleman  would  have  two 
amendments  taking  the  money  out  of 
the  allowance  section  and  this  one 
would  be  otherwise. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  under- 
stands that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  continues  to  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  dispensing  with  read- 
ing of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  for  an  explanation. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
is  because  of  the  rule  and  because  of 
the  uncertainty,  and  if  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  respond.  I  think  he  will 
appreciate  the  problems  we  faced 
trying  to  deal  with  the  figures  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  The 
other  side  is  also  having  considerable 
difficulty  dealing  with  them. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend,  under  my  reservation 
of  objection,  that  we  may  consider  ac- 
cepting his  amendment  If  he  would 
give  it  to  us  under  the  same  terms  as 
the  other  two  amendments,  taking  it 
out  of  the  allowance  section.  I  think 
they  ought  to  be  treated  the  same. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  under  his  reserva- 
tion of  objection? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  is  a  distinct  differ- 
ence between  the  gentleman's  two 
amendments,  and  under  the  agree- 
ment or  under  the  rule,  after  having 
once  offered  them,  the  second  and 
third  times  the  time  Is  limited  to  10 
minutes.  But  as  I  imderstand  the  char- 
acter of  this  amendment,  with  one  out 
of  allowances  and  one  out  of  deficit, 
the  amendments  are  different  in  char- 
acter, and  we  ought  not  put  a  limit  of 

10  minutes  of  debate  when  offering 

those,  because  now  it  is  being  offered 

for  the  first  time  in  that  form. 
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The  CHAIRB«AN.  The  Chair  did  not 
know  there  was  going  to  be  an  amend- 
ment offered  in  a  different  form. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  neither  did  this 
side,  in  that  form,  but  I  say  that  now 
it  has  been  disclosed  that  there  is  that 
difference  in  character. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  thinks 
there  is  no  question  that  the  gentle- 
man Is  correct,  and  the  Committee  will 
operate  under  the  5-mlnute  rule  with- 
out the  limitation  If  the  pending 
amendment  is  considered. 

We  are  operating  under  the  5- 
minute  rule,  and  if  certain  Members 
want  time,  they  will  get  up  and  ask  for 
it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

FABMAMKWTAJtY  IHQUIRY 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  will  state  the  parliamenta- 
ry inquiry.  The  gentleman  will  pro- 
ceed. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  rule  that  we  passed  to  consider 
this  legislation,  would  we  not  have  the 
prior  opportunity  to  offer  the  same 
identical  amendment  to  our  proposi- 
tion before  the  gentleman  would  offer 
something  different? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
printed  two  forms  of  his  amendment. 
He  was  offering  the  second  form  when 
it  was  interrupted  by  a  reservation  of 
objection.  He  was  offering  a  new  form 
from  that  of  the  first  two  amend- 
ments. 

The  Chair  has  not  succeeded  in  get- 
ting an  amendment  before  the  Com- 
mittee yet.  and  if  we  do  succeed  in  get- 
ting an  amendment  before  us,  the 
manner  of  debate  will  depend  on 
which  amendment  comes  before  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  Clerk  will  read  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Chair  needs  to  know  which 
amendment  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois wishes  to  submit. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman.  For 
reasons  I  have  outlined,  to  take  that 
much  out  of  allowances  is.  I  think,  un- 
realistic, and  the  only  way  we  can  do  it 
otherwise  is  to  add  to  the  deficit,  so  I 
am  taking  the  one  that  adds  that 
money  to  the  deficit. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
the  substitute  amendment  to  the  origi- 
nal amendment  he  offered  on  the  pre- 
vious two  budget  substitutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  It  is  in  the  record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Both  amendments 
are  in  the  record.  The  gentleman  has 
the  right  to  offer  each,  as  the  Chair 
understands  it.  Another  Member  could 
offer  the  same  substantive  amendment 
as  the  two  that  have  been  disposed  of 
under  category  15. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  offer  the  same 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  sub- 
stitute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  There  is  already 
one  am(  mdment  offered  but  it  has  not 
been  read. 

What  the  Chair  would  suggest  is 
that  we  allow  that  amendment  to  be 
read,  ai^  any  decision  on  that  amend- 
ment c^  be  discussed.  The  Chair  has 
to  mak^  decisions  of  the  priority  of 
the  amendment  because  all  points  of 
order  are  waived  against  all  printed 
amendflients. 

PARUAMDITARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Which  Member 
has  the  time?  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  the  time  under  a 
reservation  of  objection  to  dispensing 
with  reading. 

Will  the  gentleman  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn) 
for  a  pa|-liamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  make  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  ^LENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
can  thf  gentleman  or  the  Chair 
inform  Us  whether  this  is  amendment 
No.  14  In  the  Record  or  amendment 
No.  15? 

:haiRMAN.   The   Chair   will 
it  this  is  a  form  of  amendment 


ierk  will  conclude  the  reading 
lendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois.  The  gentleman 
had  offered  his  amendment,  but  it  has 
not  beoi  read,  and  the  committee 
cannot  ^eal  with  this  matter  until  the 
amendment  is  read. 
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par- 


PAKLIAMDrrARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  OREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
liamentiry  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yl^d  to  the  gentleman  for  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GREEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Is  it  Bot  clear  that  under  the  rule 
someont  has  to  be  offered  the  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  this  to  the  Latta 
amendntent.  the  amendment  that  has 
just  beeti  passed,  offered  to  the  other 
two  substitutes  before  we  proceed  to 
suiy  other  amendment? 

The  C  EIAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  a  HEEN.  Then  why  do  we  not  do 
that? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  problem  is 
that  th>  committee  has  not  allowed 
the  amc  ndment  to  be  presented. 

Mr.  C  REEN.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry.  I  believe  the 
gentleman  is  seeking  to  offer  a  differ- 
ent amendment  before  you  have  of- 
fered anyone  the  opportunity  to  offer 
the  amendment  that  has  just  been 
passed  Qn  to  other  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  the  Chair 
wants  to  do  is  to  get  the  amendment 
before  <he  committee  and  then  there 
might  be  a  ruling. 
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Mr.  ORE  SN.  I  will  reserve  the  point 
of  order  the  n. 

The  CHiJRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  unendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  \  rom  Illinois  (Mr.  Simoh). 

The  CHerlc  continued  to  read  the 
amendment , 

Mr.  YATES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chaiman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  ttie  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  reac . 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  needs 
to  hear  the  jamendment  to  know  which 
amendmento  it  is. 

Mr.  YATl  'S.  I  withdraw  the  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Will  the  genUe- 
man  allow  ihis  to  be  completed?  The 
gentleman's  rights  are  going  to  be  pro- 
tected, if  We  can  Just  proceed  in  a 
normal  fasti  ion. 

The  Clerk  will  complete  the  reading. 

The  Clerk  completed  reading  the 
amendment 

The  CHA  RMAN.  The  Chair  will  say 
that  under  the  rule  a  Member  who 
wishes  to  o  ff er  an  amendment  identi- 
cal to  that  xrhich  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon)  offered  twice 
before  has  a  right  to  offer  it  before 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  can  offer 
a  different )  imendment. 

AMCHUMBfT  CPmiKD  BY  MR.  CONTC  TO  THB 
AMKHUMSMT  IN  THK  NATURE  OP  A  SUB8TITUTZ 
OFFERED  BY   HR.  LATTA 

Mr.  COirrE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  thit  I  be  given  the  privilege 
to  offer  the  same  amendment. 

The  CH/IRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  that  riirht  and  he  may  offer  the 
amendment! 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Contk  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta;  (Comprising  of  the  text 
of  the  Simon  amendment  No.  15)  Page 
.  line  ,  (plating  to  functional  category 

500)  increase  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  )983  from  $26,550,000,000  to 
$28,218,000,000,  and  increase  outlays  for 
such  fiscal  i^ear  from  $26,700,000,000  to 
$27.537.000.0(M). 

Page  ,  I  line  .   (relating  to  func- 

tional categcry  920)  decrease  new  budget 
authority  a>r  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$1,670,000,000  and  decrease  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  byl  $850,000,000. 

Mr.  CONtTE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  r^ad  and  printed  in  the 
Record.       I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusdtts? 

Mr.  ERTBL.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.         1 

The  Clerk  completed  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

The  ChAirman.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will 
be  recognized  for  5  minutes,  and  an 
opponent  c  t  the  amendment  will  be 
recognized :  or  5  minutes. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hour  is  late.  We  have  all  heard  the  ar- 
guments. The  good  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  SiMOM)  made  all  of  the  ar- 
guments for  my  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Yes.  I  will  vote  for  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  But  I  would  just 
point  out.  and  the  reason  for  offering 
the  amendment,  and  I  have  been  one 
on  the  Budget  Committee  who  be- 
lieves we  should  not  play  games,  and 
while  my  friends  have  criticized  me  for 
trying  to  take  $87  miUlon  out  of  $920 
million  as  being  unrealistic,  now  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  wants  to  take  $737  million  out 
of  that  function. 

Mr.  CONTE.  All  I  can  say  is  that  if 
the  gentleman  had  exerted  10  percent 
of  the  energy  he  did  on  this  amend- 
ment, in  the  Export-Import  Bank 
amendment,  and  I  compliment  him.  he 
would  have  won  on  the  Export-Import 
Bank  amendment,  and  I  am  sorry  that 
he  lost  on  it. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  just  say  this:  I  think  the  out- 
come of  this  amendment  is  understood 
by  all  of  us.  But  let  me  explain  that  in 
the  first  amendment  that  was  adopted, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  said  that 
it  would  be  funded  or  could  be  funded 
by  increasing  some  20  or  30  percent  of 
the  receipts  of  uncollected  debts.  That 
happened  to  be  a  figure  of  $1  billion; 
20  or  30  percent  would  be  $200  or  $300 
million. 

The  amount,  however,  specified  in 
the  gentleman's  amendment  was  $668 
million. 

I  think  that  this  Just  proves  that  we 
are  blowing  a  lot  of  smoke  here  on  the 
floor  about  the  figure  in  this  amend- 
ment and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that  we 
allow  the  same  kind  of  smoke  to  be 
blown  on  this  amendment  for  this  sub- 
stitute as  we  blew  on  theirs. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely right.  The  first  amendment 
came  out  of  the  Federal  employees' 
hides.  The  second  amendment  came 
out  of  the  Federal  employees'  hides. 
And  my  amendment  comes  out  of  the 
Federal  employees'  hides. 

Let  us  be  honest  here  and  let  us  not 
kid  anyone. 

•  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon)  and  also  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 
This  amendment  presents  reasonable 
funding  levels  which  will  enable  us  to 
adequately  maintain  existing  educa- 
tion programs. 


It  seems  only  fair  that  education 
should  be  subjected  to  reasonable  and 
fair  spending  restraints,  as  all  other 
programs  should.  However,  it  is  very 
clear  that  further  reductions  in  educa- 
tion, below  the  reduced  levels  of  a  year 
ago.  are  both  unfair  and  excessive. 

Access  to  postsecondary  education 
for  all  who  aspire  to  it  must  be  secured 
through  funding  levels  provided  in 
this  amendment  for  Pell  grants. 
S.E.O.G..  college  work  study,  and  the 
national  direct  student  loan.  The  origi- 
nal objective  of  these  programs  was  to 
lessen  the  economic  inequities  which 
exist  for  lower-  and  middle-income  stu- 
dents who  cannot  afford  to  attend  col- 
lege. By  reducing  funds  for  any  one  of 
these  programs  we  are  defeating  the 
purpose  of  their  existence. 

This  amendment  also  maintains  suf- 
ficient and  necessary  funding  for  title 
I— services  to  the  educationally  disad- 
vantaged; for  vocational  education 
services;  and  for  the  Education  for  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  effective  in  improv- 
ing the  basic  skills  of  the  educational- 
ly disadvantaged. 

In  addition,  this  amendment  pro- 
vides indispensable  funding  for  the  Li- 
brary Services  and  Construction  Act. 
This  has  been  the  principal  base  of 
Federal  support  for  libraries  for  25 
years.  Since  all  of  our  education  pro- 
grams require  library  services,  it  is  es- 
sential that  this  vital  education  tool  be 
preserved. 

The  funding  levels  set  forth  in  the 
pending  amendment  represent  a  realis- 
tic level  of  Federal  support  for  all  of 
these  programs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  support  this  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote   was   taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  343.  noes 
72.  not  voting  17.  as  follows: 
[RoUNo.  lUl 
AYES-343 


Addabbo 
Akaks 

Albosta 

AlexuMler 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applesate 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 


Barnes 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

BevlU 

Blacsi 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 


Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burcener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 


Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

Cllnger 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughltn 

Coyne.  Jamea 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D'Amoura 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardU 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dtnsell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

E>ougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

E^merson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Plndley 

Fish 

Pithlan 

Fllppo 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prensel 

Prost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olnn 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlnl 

Ounderson 
Hagedom 
Hall  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 


Barkin 

Hatcher 

Hawltins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Hillis 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KenneUy 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutUller 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Matsul 

Mavroules 

MaooU 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McE^wen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnart 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 


Hammerschmldt  Pashayan 
Hance  Patman 


Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solars 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN> 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 
Wilson 
Winn 
Wlrth 
Wolpe  ■ 
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Wortley 
Wrlsht 
Wyden 
Wylie 


Archer 

Bmdhmm 

Bemrd 

Bellenion 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Broyhlll 

Butler 

Cheney 

CoIUna  (TX) 

Conable 

Crmic 

Crkne.  Duilel 

Crane.  Philip 

Dkniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Derwlnikl 

Dreler 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Oramm 
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Yates 

Yatron 
Younc  (FL) 
Younc  (MO) 

NOES-72 

Orlsham 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hller 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Huekaby 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Leath 

Lee 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Luncren 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NY) 

M(K:iory 


Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


McDonald 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Ottlncer 

ParrU 

Paul 

Rltter 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Walgren 

Weiss 

Wolf 


NOT  VOTING— 17 


Anniinzio 
Bingham 
Bofgs 

Broomfleid 
Burton.  John 
Chlsholm 


Conyers 

Courter 

Edwards  (AL) 

Plorlo 

Holland 

Mattox 


Mollohan 
Rhodes 
Rosenthal 
Stanton 
Young  (AK) 
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Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  HYDE,  and  Mr. 
WOLF  changed  their  vote  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Ms.  MIKUI^SKI.  Ms.  OAKAR.  and 
Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  changed 
their  vote  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute wa«  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PARLIAHENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
in  this  amending  process  and  we  are 
going  to  be  here,  I  understand,  for 
quite  some  time. 

Can  the  Chair  enlighten  me  as  to 
how  long  we  will  be  going  on  this 
evening? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yjeld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  would 
hope  to  get  up  to  as  far  as  we  can  to- 
night, through  the  health  function,  if 
at  all  possible.  Most  of  the  authors 
who  I  have  talked  to  are  willing  to 
have  a  severe  limitation  of  debate.  I 
think  we  can  move  right  along.  If  we 
can  make  that  progress  tonight,  we 
could  come  in  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
and  I  think  we  could  finish  at  a  rea- 
sonable hour  because  the  last  major 
chunk  of  amendments  would  be  on  the 
COLA'S  and  I  thing  all  of  us  would 
like  to  get  out  of  here  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble tomorrow. 


I  woild  like  to  proceed  ahead  to- 
night uid  I  think  in  another  hour  we 
can  complete  most  of  the  business 
before  is  tonight. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  So.  at  the  time  we  ad- 
journ ionight  we  will  be  in  at  10 
o'clock  In  the  morning? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  genileman  yield? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect. I  jhad  announced  earlier  that  I 
would  fexpect  when  going  back  into 
the  House  to  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  coma  in  at  8  in  the  morning.  A  great 
numbeii  of  Members  have  come  to  me 
and  exdlained  to  me  this  would  impose 
a  considerable  personal  hardship  upon 
them  and  they  would  be  constrained 
to  objedt. 

I  am  fust  reporting  to  the  Members 
that  I  diink  may  be  it  would.  In  some 
cases  some  fellows  have  a  long  way  to 
drive  h#me  and  it  would  not  give  them 
time  to  get  any  rest.  So.  we 
me  back  in  at  10  as  originally 


enough 
would 
planne 
Mr. 

gentle] 
Mr 

man  f  r 

Mr 
cluster! 
be  gett 
mittee 
might 


lYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

CN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Indiana. 
|YERS.  At  other  times  we  have 
votes  but  recognizing  we  will 
ig  home  late  tonight,  the  com- 
can  be  here  and  maybe  we 
lit  the  debate  by  waiting  to 
10,  conde  in  at  8  and  debate  two  or 
three  ai  id  cluster  them  at  10. 

Why  ;an  we  not  do  that  and  dismiss 
some  of  the  amendments? 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  Withdraw  the  next  amendment. 
No.  16.  ! 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man trpm  New  York  (Mr.  Ottinger) 
desire  tp  offer  his  amendment  No.  17? 
Mr.  <J>TTINGER.  I  do.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  WUl  he  indicate 
to  whal  substitutes  he  wishes  to  offer 


rs  OITERED  BY  MR.  OTnifOKR  TO  THK 
III  THE  MATURE  Of  A  SUBSfTITUTE 
MR.  LATTA.  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
ITURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OPPERED  BY 
MR.  JOKES  OP  OKLAHOMA,  AND  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTXTITTE  OP- 
PERED SY  MR.  A8PIN 

Mr.  0TTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  ahiendments,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments to  the  three  substitutes  at  the 
same  tbne  with  the  figures  indicated 
in  the  amendments  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Ydrk? 

Mr.  ^ALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving! the  right  to  object,  to  remind 
the  getitleman  last  night  when  the 
debate  was  going  on  another  Member 
made  $.  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  gentleman  felt  constrained  to 
object  pit  that  time  and  I  must  say 


that  based 
to  object. 

Mr.  JO: 
man,  will 

Mr.  W. 
man  from 

Mr.  JO 
nize  the 
prefer  to  ol 
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of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
te  gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
>klahoma. 

of  Oklahoma.  I  recog- 
(entleman  would  perhaps 
>Ject.  I  am  going  to  ask  the 
gentleman  If  he  would  limit  his  debate 
to  10  minutes,  evenly  divided.  I  intend 
to  oppose  the  gentleman's  amendment 
and  I  would  hope  the  gentleman 
would  not  j  object  to  the  unanimous 
consent  reouest. 

Mr.  WAiIkER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Ifi  deference  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman,  but  reminding  the  gen- 
tleman of  Ijiis  objection  last  evening,  I 
will  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 


tion. 

Mr.  Chaii 
vation  of  ol 

The  C] 
to  the  reqi 
New  York? 

There  wi 

The   CHj 


an,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
ijection. 

RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
lest  of  the  gentleman  from 


no  objection. 

iIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 
read  the  amendments. 
The  Clerl^  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeilts  offered  by  Mr.  Ottinger  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Latta,  the  amendment 
in  the  naturf  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspin:  In  matters  concerning  function  500: 

Increase  Budget  Authority  for  fiscal  year 

1983  by  I232i000.000. 

Increase  Outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$463,000,000. 
Increase  Biidget  Authority  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $0. 

Increase  Outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$0.  i 

Increase  Budget  Authority  for  fiscal  year 

1985  by  $0. 

Increase  Outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$0.  I 

Increase  aggregate  Budget  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $232,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  Outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $463,  DOO.OOO. 

Increase  ai  gregate  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $232,  OOO.OOO. 

Increase  acgregate  level  by  which  reve- 
nues should  >e  Increased  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $463.0OO.ci0O. 

In  matters  concerning  function  500: 

Increase  Budget  Authority  in  fiscal  year 

1983  by  $5501000.000. 

Increase  dutlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$450,000,000. 
Increase  Budget  Authority  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $1,990,000,000. 

Increase  Cutlays  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$1,250,000.00). 
Increase  Bjdget  Authority  for  fiscal  year 

1986  by  $3,59  0.000.000. 

Increase  Cutlays  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$2,600,000,00). 

Increase  aggregate  Budget  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1(  83  by  $550,000,000. 

Increase  ai  gregate  Outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $460  000,000. 

Increase  ai  gregate  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $450  000.000. 

Increase  argregate  level  by  which  reve- 
nues should  )e  increased  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $450.000.(  00. 
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Increase  aggregate  Budget  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $1,950,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  Outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $1,250,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  revenues  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $1,250,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  level  by  which  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  In  fiscal  year  1984 
by  $1,260,000,000. 

Increase  acsregate  Budget  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $3,550,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  Outlays  for  fiscal  year 

1985  by  $2,600,000,000. 

Increase  acgregate  revenues  for  fiscal  year 
1985  by  $2,600,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  level  by  which  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  in  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $2,600,000,000. 

In  matters  concerning  function  500: 

Increase  Budget  Authority  by 
$1,200,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Increase  Outlays  by  $1,200,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Increase  the  Budget  Authority  level  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $2,700,000,000. 

Increase  the  outlays  level  for  fiscal  year 

1984  by  $2,750,000,000. 

Increase  the  Budget  Authority  level  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $4,350,000,000. 
Increase  the  outlays  level  for  fiscal  year 

1985  by  $4,300,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  Budget  Authority  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,200,000,000. 

Increase  aggregate  Outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1983  by  $1,200,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  revenue  level  for 
fiscal  year  1983  by  $1,200,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  level  by  which  rev- 
enues should  be  Increased  in  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $1,200,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  Budget  Authority 
for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $2,700,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  Outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984  by  $2,750,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  revenue  level  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $2,750,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  level  by  which  rev- 
enues should  be  increased  in  fiscal  year  1984 
by  $2,750,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  Budget  Authority 
for  fiscal  year  1985  by  $4,350,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $4,300,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  revenue  level  for 
fiscal  year  1985  by  $4,300,000,000. 

Increase  the  aggregate  level  by  which  rev- 
enues should  be  increased  in  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $4,300,000,000. 

D  2400 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  make  it  clear  that  the  unani- 
mous consent  request  includes  the 
modification  of  the  gentleman's 
amendments  which  he  wishes  to  offer 
to  all  three  substitutes  at  the  same 
time,  en  bloc,  and  to  dispense  with 
reading. 

Now,  is  there  objection  to  that  unan- 
imous consent  request? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The   CHAIRMAN.    The    gentleman 
from  New  York  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  I  stated,  I  spoke  to  the  author 
of  this  amendment  and  he  has  no  ob- 


jection to  a  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest that  I  would  make  to  limit  all 
debate  on  the  gentleman's  amendment 
to  10  minutes,  divided  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  and 
myself. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intent  of  these  amendments  is  to  re- 
store function  500,  not  Just  the  func- 
tions which  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois sought  to  target,  but  all  the  func- 
tions, including  the  Older  Americans 
Act,  the  Job  Training  Act,  and  the  Vo- 
cational Rehabilitation  Training  Act 
to  their  current  policy  level. 

Unfortunately,  I  would  like  to  point 
out.  frankly,  to  the  House  that  they 
know  what  the  situation  is.  The 
amendments  as  they  are  worded  would 
carry  the  functions  above  that  level 
because  the  amendments  were  to  the 
original  Jones  and  Aspin  and  Latta  fig- 
ures. 

I  was  unable  in  time  to  make  the  ap- 
propriate adjustments. 

They  also  are  different  from  the 
Simon  amendment  in  that  they  raise 
the  revenue  figures  enough  to  pay  for 
it  so  it  Is  revenue  neutral. 

I  think  that  even  though  the  amend- 
ments as  they  are  at  the  desk  exceed 
the  current  policy  budget,  they  are 
justified;  but  I  would  hope  that  in 
keeping  with  my  intent  that  the  com- 
mittee would  when  it  got  to  confer- 
ence, if  this  amendment  passes,  adjust 
them  to  the  level  I  had  originally  in- 
tended, which  was  at  the  current 
policy  level. 

What  that  means  is  that  these  pro- 
grams for  Job  training  and  for  educa- 
tion and  the  Older  Americans  Act 
would  continue  to  operate  only  at  the 
level  that  they  are  presently  operating 
with  the  appropriate  adjustments  for 
inflation. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
cuts  that  we  made  last  year  were 
really  serious  in  these  areas. 

In  my  own  district,  for  instance, 
overall  title  XX  services,  which  in- 
clude child  abuse  prevention,  senior 
centers,  foster  care,  and  day  care,  were 
cut  by  25  percent  last  year.  That  has 
meant  in  my  area  that  we  cannot  get 
transportation  for  seniors  to  their  cen- 
ters. It  means  that  a  number  of  day 
care  centers  would  have  to  close, 
which  means  that  people  who  were  in- 
volved in  Jobs  are  now  going  to  have  to 
be  on  welfare. 

Aid  for  the  educationally  disadvan- 
taged, the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams were  reduced  by  approximately 
one-tenth,  vocational  education  fund- 
ing 16  percent;  public  service  employ- 
ment funding  70  percent  below  fiscal 
year  1081  levels;  summer  Jobs  for 
youth  were  cut  by  20  percent. 

What  this  really  says  is  that  we 
should  not  merely  restore  that  terrible 


result,  and  below  that  terrible  result, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  was  successful  in  doing.  We 
ought  to  at  least  keep  the  current 
policy  level. 

My  amendment  as  actually  intro- 
duced would  slightly  go  to  restore 
those  cuts  that  were  made  and  I  would 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  something  about  the  Ottinger 
amendment  that  I  did  not  hear  dis- 
cussed; that  is  that  the  gentleman 
does  call  for  some  substantial  tax  in- 
creases in  all  3  years. 

I  see  the  gentleman  at  the  table. 
Maybe  he  would  like  to  explain  that. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Well,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  do  not  see  any  tax  increases  at 
all  here.  What  I  have  proposed  that 
we  do  is  repeal  some  of  the  draconian 
tax  cuts  that  were  made  last  year. 
People  keep  referring  to  that  as  if 
they  were  tax  increases,  but  we  re- 
duced taxes  last  year  for  the  wealthi- 
est in  our  society.  We  reduced  corpo- 
rate taxes  to  zero  over  5  years.  Now  we 
are  trying  to  eliminate  some  of  those 
tax  cuts  and  people  are  yelling  that  we 
are   increasing   taxes.   That   is  none- 

SGnS6 

Mr.  LATTA.  WeU,  I  refuse  to  yield 
further. 

Let  me  read  from  the  gentleman's 
own  amendment.  In  the  Congression- 
al Record  at  page  11203  his  amend- 
ment says:  "Increase  the  aggregate 
revenue  level  for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $1 
billion  $200  million." 

Skipping  down  a  little  further.  "In- 
crease the  aggregate  revenue  for  fiscal 
year  1984  by  $2  billion  $750  million." 

Skipping  down  a  little  further  to 
1985,  "Increase  the  aggregate  revenue 
level  for  fiscal  year  1985  by  $4  billion 
$300  million." 

This  is  the  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  If  I  reaUy  had  my 
druthers,  I  would  cancel  at  least  the 
third  year  of  that  tax  cut  from  last 
year  and  restore  the  economic  confi- 
dence of  this  country. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  refuse  to  yield  fur- 
ther. I  thought  maybe  the  gentleman 
was  going  to  say  that  this  was  a  print- 
ing error  or  something,  but  it  is  in  his 
amendment. 

Certainly  the  House  is  going  to  turn 
down  the  amendment.  The  chairman 
of  the  committee  has  already  spoken 
to  it  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of  it  and 
we  are  not  in  favor  of  it.  either. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  wanted  to  seek  a  clarification 
of  the  record. 
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Yesterday  the  gentleman  said  in  the 
debate  on  page  11690,  quoting  the 
gentleman: 

"We  spend  $107  million  more  on 
CETA"— referring  I  assume  to  the 
committee  budget. 

The  gentleman  further  said.  "In 
manpower  training  we  provide  $3  bil- 
libn  $207.  million  as  opposed  to  the 
House  Budget  Committee's  $3  billion 
$100  million. - 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
Budget  Committee's  amount  is  $4.15 
billion  and  yet  the  gentleman  refers  to 
this  as  if  in  the  manpower  training  the 
gentleman's  proposal  is  above  that  of 
the  committee's  budget. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  a  cor- 
rection today,  but  which  statement 
stands?  Does  the  statement  of  yester- 
day stand  or  is  it  true  that  the  gentle- 
man's proposal  would  advocate  $3.2 
billion  as  opposed  to  the  $4.15  billion 
in  the  Jones  budget? 

I  think  there  should  be  some  clarifi- 
cation, because  two  different  state- 
ments stand  in  the  record. 

Now,  which  is  true? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Well,  may  I  respond  to 
the  gentleman. 

The  figure  that  we  have  for  man- 
power training  in  our  proposal  is 
$3,207  million. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  WeU.  is  it  true  then 
that  the  gentleman's  statement  of  yes- 
terday that  the  gentleman  spends  ac- 
tually $107  million  more  than  the 
Jones  budget  is  incorrect?  Does  the 
gentleman  concede  that  that  is  incor- 
rect? 

a  0010  .^^^^ 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  do  not  know  whele 
the  gentleman  is  coming  from. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  It  is  not  where  I  am 
coming  from;  it  is  where  the  gentle- 
man is  coming  from. 

Is  the  gentleman  stating  in  his  pro- 
posal that  he  is  spending  more  for 
training  than  under  the  committee  or 
the  so-called  Jones  budget  resolution? 

Mr.  LATTA.  On  manpower  training 
under  the  House  Budget  Committee 
resolution  as  it  came  out  of  the  House, 
$3,100  million. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Well,  that  is  in  the 
gentleman's  proposal. 

Mr.  LATTA.  No.  As  I  mentioned  to 
the  gentleman,  und6r  our  proposal  it 
is  $3,207  million,  for  an  increase  of 
$107  milUon. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
ask  unanimous  consents  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  was 
about  to  announce  that  the  Chair  was 
In  error. 

The  gentleman  has  a  minute  and  a 
half  remaining. 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  need  this  time  to  advise  the  Com- 
mittee that  the  excellent  staff  of  the 
Budget  Committee  was  faster  than  I 
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gave  the  n  credit  for:  that  the  figures 
at  the  d^sk,  I  am  informed— the  Chair 
might  wfnt  to  correct  me— are  in  fact 
corrected.  So  it  is  the  current  policy 
level  reflected  in  the  figures  of  the 
amendmtnt  actually  offered  and  at 
the  desk. 

So  the  re  should  be  no  confusion, 
that  is  w  lat  the  amendment  does.  It  is 
not  abov;  those  levels,  as  I  had  indi- 
cated pre  iriously. 

The  CI  LAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  ame  idments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman Irom  New  York  (Mr.  Ottin- 
GER),  to  (he  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  subAitute  offfered  by  the  gentle- 
man frqm  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsiii  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  amendments  to  the  Latta 
amendmtnt  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, tht  Jones  amendment  in  the 
nature  o|  a  sul3stitute,  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute were  rejected. 

The  CfiAIRMAN.  The  next  amend- 
ment injorder  is  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Waxman. 

Mr.  JO^iES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  mt)ve  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  do  want  to  correct 
the  recoid  at  this  point.  As  I  under- 
stand it,  \n  the  Congressional  Record 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
at  under  the  training  func- 
he  committee  resolution,  it 
illion.  The  actual  budget  au- 
br  fiscal  year  1983  in  the 
component  is  $4.15  billion, 
and  in  oiitlays,  $4.1  billion. 

I  just  1  rant  the  record  to  be  correct. 

The  C  lAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man fro  n  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
desire  tofoffer  his  amendment? 

AMENDMEMt  OTTTRtD  BY  MR.  WAXMAN  TO  THE 
AMENDMfNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OrPERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  I  believe  it  is  No. 
18,  on  biomedical  research,  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offdred  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma.       J 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman  to 
the  amenatnent  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offezed  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma: 
Page  12,  line  10,  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
al revenues  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$135.218,(A)0,  and.  on  page  12,  line  12,  in- 
crease th<  net  amount  by  which  the  aggre- 
gate level  of  Federal  revenues  for  such  fiscal 
year  should  be  Increased  by  $138,218,000. 

Page  12,  line  14,  increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$247,309,000. 

Page  I2I  line  16,  increase  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$138,218,000. 

Page  14.  line  16,  (relating  to  functional 
category  $50)  Increase  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $247,309,000.  and  on 
page  14,  line  17,  increase  budget  outlays  for 
such  fisct  I  year  by  $135,218,000. 
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4.  increase  the  level  of  Feder- 
for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
ind,  on  page  22,  line  9.  in- 
crease the  level  of  Federal  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  198^  by  $623,568,000.  and  on  page 
22,  line  8,  increase  the  net  amount  by  which 
level  of  Federal  revenues  for 
fiscal  year  1984  should  be  increased  by 
$367,109,000.  a)id  on  page  22.  line  9.  increase 
the  net  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
level  of  Federal  revenues  for  fiscal  year  1985 
should  be  increased  by  $623,568,000. 

Page  22,  line  12,  Increase  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  au|hority  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$501,183,000,  And  on  page  22.  line  13.  in- 
crease the  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  y«ar  1985  by  $766,290,000. 

Page  22.  line  15,  increase  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlaws  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$367,109,000.  ind  on  page  22.  line  16,  in- 
crease the  lev<il  of  total  budget  outlays  for 
fiscal  year  198ii  by  $623,568,000. 

Page  27.  line  5  (relating  to  functional  cate- 
gory 550),  increase  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1984  by  $501,183,000,  and  on  page 
27.  line  6.  incnesse  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  •367,109,000,  and  on  page  27, 
line  9,  (relating  to  functional  category  550) 
increase  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  ^766.290,000,  and  on  page  27. 
line  10,  Increase  budget  outlays  for  such 
fiscal  year  by  $623,568,000. 

Page  35.  lint  1  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  tf  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means),  increase  the  amount  by 
which  revenues  are  to  be  increased  (or  fiscal 
year  1983  by  $135,218,000:  and  at  page  35, 
line  4.  increase  the  amount  of  additional 
revenues  required  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$367,109,000:  and,  at  page  35.  line  5,  increase 
the  amount  of  additional  revenues  required 
for  fiscal  year  1985  by  $623,568,000. 

Page  35,  line  21  (relating  to  reconciliation 
instructions  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance), increase  the  amount  by  which  reve- 
nues are  to  be  increased  for  fiscal  year  1983 
by  $135,218,000:  and  at  page  36,  line  1,  in- 
crease the  amciunt  of  additional  revenues  re- 
quired for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $367,108,000: 
and,  at  page  36,  line  2,  increase  the  amount 
of  additional  revenues  required  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $023,568,000. 

Mr.  WAXMAN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amen<iment  be  consid- 
ered as  reiLd  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAI  %MAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  [ 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  it  is  noisy 
and  it  is  confusing.  We  had  some  prob- 
lems with  previous  amendments. 

Continuing  my  reservation,  I  would 
ask  the  gehtleman  from  California 
which  amen^ent  he  intends  to  offer, 
and  if  necessary,  we  can  save  the  time 
by  not  reading  it,  but  we  do  want  to 
know  what  j  ou  are  doing. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  WAX]  IAN.  We  now  have  before 
lis  amendmont  No.  18,  which  is  to  the 
Jones  proposal,  dealing  with  restoring 
funds  for  b  omedical  research  in  the 
health  discretionary  program. 

Mr.  FRE]fZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  t<    object,  this  amends  the 
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Jones  substitute  only,  or  the  Jones 
version  only? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California,  Mr.  Waxman? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to 
ask  my  good  friend  from  California, 
since  I  am  all  for  his  amendment, 
whether  he  intends  to  offer  the 
amendment  to  restore  funds  for  medi- 
care? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  wUl  be  the 
next  amendment.  I  will  have  some- 
thing to  say  about  that  in  a  minute. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  I  ask  you  now.  Do 
you  intend  to  offer  it? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  I  may  change  my 
mind,  then. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  from  California  what 
caused  him  to  change  his  mind  since 
yesterday  when  we  had  our  colloquy 
as  recorded  in  the  Record  concerning 
this  very  vital  issue  of  the  gentleman's 
medicare  recommendation,  which  he 
indicated  at  that  time  he  was  prepared 
to  address  to  all  three  substitutes,  in- 
cluding the  Latta  substitute? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Will  the  gentlewom- 
an yield  to  me? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objec- 
tion? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Regular  order 
does  not  include  the  reservation  to 
object. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  GRAMM  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  further  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no.  objection. 

D  0020 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  "Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  increase  funding  in 
the  Jones  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  author,  also,  in  an  effort  to 


try  to  move  along  as  rapidly  as  possi- 
ble. He  has  no  objection  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  limit  debate 
to  10  minutes  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  make  that 
unanimous-consent  request,  to  be 
evenly  divided  and  controlled.  I  do 
intend  to  oppose  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxman)  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  increase  funding  in 
the  Jones  substitute  for  biomedical  re- 
search by  $247  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  $501  million  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $766  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  increase  in  funding  for  our  vital 
biomedical  research  efforts  would  be 
offset  by  a  corresponding  increase  in 
revenues,  so  that  there  would  be  no 
further  increase  in  the  deficit. 

While  the  Jones  substitute  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  adequate  funding 
for  biomedical  research  and  other  dis- 
cretionary health  programs,  it  does 
not  go  far  enough.  First,  a  freeze  level 
for  discretionary  health  programs  is 
established.  This  freeze  level  essential- 
ly represents  fiscal  year  1982  funding. 
Then,  amounts  are  added  back:  $150 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $300  million 
in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $350  million  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 

While  these  amounts  will  certainly 
help,  they  do  not  provide  sufficient 
funds  for  both  biomedical  research 
and  targeted  increases  in  needed 
public  health  programs.  My  amend- 
ment would  restore  sufficient  funds  to 
allow  research  at  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  to  be  funded  at  CBO 
baseline  levels,  which  would  permit  a 
continuation  of  current  research  ef- 
forts. This,  in  turn,  would  free  up  the 
add-back  amounts  to  the  Jones  substi- 
tute for  targeted  increases  in  other 
discretionary  health  programs,  such  as 
childhood  inununizations.  nurse  train- 
ing, tuberculosis  control,  venereal  dis- 
ease prevention,  and  maternal  and 
child  health. 

Let  me  give  you  some  examples  of 
what  these  trade-offs  are  all  about. 
The  childhood  immunizations  pro- 
gram can  be  adequately  funded  only  if 
arthritis  research  is  cut.  Or  new 
awards  can  be  made  for  research  at 
the  National  Cancer  Institute  only  if 
funds  for  such  programs  as  nurse 
training  are  reduced. 

My  amendment  does  not  eliminate 
all  trade-offs,  because  it  does  not  re- 
store all  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams to  the  CBO  baseline  level.  But 
my  amendment  would  make  the  zero- 
sum  game  less  dangerous  for  children 
and  research  alike. 

If  the  funding  levels  in  the  Jones 
substitute  are  left  intact,  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  would   have  no 


choice  but  to  pit  NIH  against  other 
discretionary  health  programs.  My 
amendment  would  extricate  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  from  this  di- 
lemma. It  would  allow  them  to  main- 
tain biomedical  research  efforts  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide small  increases  in  funding  from 
the  freeze  levels  for  particular  pro- 
grams. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  will  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  our  subconunittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  does 
not  intend  to  offer  his  next  two 
amendments,  but  does  intend  to  drop 
them,  when  does  he  intend  to  discuss 
them? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  At  the  appropriate 
time  after  we  have  completed  this 
amendment,  I  will  seek  to  strike  the 
last  word  to  make  other  comments 
that  may  be  of  interest  to  Members. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  sUte  it. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Is  the  procedure 
that  has  Just  been  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  one  that 
would  be  in  order? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  en- 
tertain pro  forma  amendments  be- 
tween amendments. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Further  pursuing 
my  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, how  would  the  gentleman  from 
California  be  able  to  be  recognized  to 
speak  in  behalf  of  something  that  he 
says  he  is  not  going  to  offer? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Between  amend- 
ments, no  amendment  is  pending. 
That  is  why  a  pro  forma  amendment 
presumably  to  one  of  the  substitutes 
will  be  allowed.  It  provides  an  opportu- 
nity for  discussion  between  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  understand. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Would  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia yield  then  on  the  pending  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  CertairUy,  I  will  be 
pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Is  it  my  understand- 
ing that  the  Jones  budget  proposal  ac- 
tually proposes  funding  levels  for  NIH 
that  are  below  the  levels  requested  by 
the  President? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  not  my  un- 
derstanding. It  is  roughly  equivalent. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  It  is  roughly  equiva- 
lent? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  And  then  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  proposes  to  go 
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above  the  President's  request  by  some 
(1.15  billion  over  the  next  3  fiscal 
years? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  consimied  3Mt  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. ' 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  feels 
that  he  should  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  unless  he  wishes  some- 
one else  to  be  recognized. 

The  gentleman  from  Oldahoma  is  on 
his  feet,  but  the  Chair  feels  that  he 
should  recognize  the  minority. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlenum  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CONTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  Join  the  gentleman  from  California. 
What  he  is  doing  is  bringing  the 
budget  up  to  about  what  President 
Reagan  aslced  for  for  biomedical  re- 
search. However,  at  the  same  time,  I 
must  say  that  I  am  very  disappointed 
in  the  gentleman  from  California 
when  he  states  that  he  will  not  offer 
his  medicare  amendment. 

I  am  willing  to  admit  to  the  House 
that  maybe  I  was  not  as  observant  as 
the  gentleman  from  California,  (Mr. 
Waxman)  to  get  my  amendment  in  by 
12  o'clock  noon  on  Wednesday.  Had  I 
thought,  and  had  I  been  as  observant 
and  smart  and  intelligent  as  he  is,  in 
trying  to  protect  older  Americans  I 
would  have  had  that  amendment 
printed  in  the  Rbcord.  I  think  he  owes 
it  to  the  older  Americans  to  at  least 
offer  the  amendment  and  let  us  vote 
on  it.  Otherwise  it  is  a  sham. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  reluctantly  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  and  his 
amendment.  The  committee  recom- 
mendation in  the  resolution  already 
has  given  sufficient  funds  to  allow  for 
an  increase  of  $150  million  in  1983, 
$300  million  in  1984,  and  $350  million 
in  1985  above  the  freeze  level  for  dis- 
cretionary health  programs. 

In  the  committee  resolution,  biomed- 
ical research  is  about  the  same  as  the 
President's.  It  is  equal  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  I  think,  if  we  look  at 
the  biomedical  research  in  the  past,  it 
has  been  protected  from  budget  reduc- 
tions both  in  this  year's  committee 
resolution  and  in  past  year's  budgets. 
In  fact,  biomedical  research  funding  in 
the  Federal  budget  has  steadily  in- 
creased during  recent  years,  while 
other  health  programs  have  been  re- 
duced, so  I  think  that  this  amend- 
ment, while  well  intentioned,  should 
not  be  approved,  and  I  hope  the  body 
will  oppose  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  it 
gentleman's    understanding,    to 
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LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 


It  is.  to 
as  usual 
Waxman 


will  add  another  $1   billion  of 
to  the  $148  billion  of  taxes  al- 
in  the  Jones  proposal? 
LATTA.  Over  the  3  years. 
WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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put  it  quite  simply,  politics 

The    withdrawal    of    the 

amendment  on  medicare  is 


regrettable    political    maneuver.    Our 


WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
o  speak  further  on  my  amend- 
In  the  time  I  have  reserved. 

I  wftnt  to  point  out  what  the  Jones 
budget  does  in  funding  NIH  at  the 
levels  of  fiscal  year  1982,  plus  $100 
millioii.  This  assumes  the  additional 
$50  million  for  discretionary  programs 
is  allocated  to  meet  the  small  increases 
in  the  other  programs.  This  will  re- 
quire k  20-[>ercent  cut  in  new  research 
projedts  from  5,000  to  4,100. 

Thii  will  destroy  many  established 
proje<jt  laboratories  at  universities  all 
acros^  the  Nation.  It  will  mean  an  ar- 
bitrar)'  10-percent  Cut  in  previously  ne- 
gotiated overhead  to  research  institu- 
tions. This  may  lead  to  institutions 
limitiQg  NIH  applications  submitted 
by  th«ir  faculty.  It  will  mean  a  10-per- 
cent Seduction  in  the  nimiber  of  re- 
searcl^  training  awards  and  this  will 
permsinently  reduce  the  Nation's  re- 
search infrastructure.  Once  a  yoiuig 
scientist  leaves  research,  he  or  she  wUl 
never  tetum.  Researchers  are  at  their 
most  productive  early  in  their  careers. 
We  will  lose  forever  those  imaginative 
years  that  may  produce  a  cure  for 
canceB  or  prevention  of  heart  disease. 
I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
mysel  30  seconds. 

Let  ne  say  that  this  amendment  just 
prove)  again  that  you  cannot  put 
enougi  money  in  some  of  these  pro- 
grams to  satisfy  everyone.  Try  to  get  a 
little  balance  around  here,  and  cer- 
tainly in  this  case  when  I  can  get  my 
chain  lan  to  agree  that  we  do  not  need 
this  money,  I  think  we  ought  to  vote 
because  we  are  with  him  and  he  is 
with  Us.      

Mrs;  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  register  a  strong  protest  of  the 
decision  by  Congressman  Waxman  to 
withhold  his  amendment.  His  amend- 
ment makes  reasonable  and  fair  ad- 
justments to  the  medicare  budget 
within  the  Latta  substitute.  He  has 
candidly  admitted  that  the  withdrawal 
of  his' amendment  is  done  for  political, 
partisim  purposes.  Under  the  rule,  this 
represents  the  elimination  of  a  good 
faith  I  amendment  on  medicare— an 
amendment  that  many  of  us  agree 
would  be  the  responsible  method  for 
perfecting  the  Latta  substitute. 

And  why?  In  his  own  words,  Con- 
gressiiian  Waxman  admitted  he  is 
withdrawing  his  sunendment  for  parti- 
san purposes,  stating  that  he  did  not 
want  jit  to  become  "the  engine  that 
drives  the  (Republican)  budget." 


here  should  be  the  adoption 
of  a  budget  resolution  to  establish  a 
realistic  tnd  fair  framework  for  the 
authoriziilg  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees—a framework  that  will  enable 
them  to  set  spending  targets  and 
reduce  th^ » deficit. 

I  am  veil  aware  of  the  explosive 
growth  ir  the  medicare  program  that 
has  occurred  in  the  last  few  years. 
Clearly,  tiis  is  a  problem  which  must 
be  addres  sed.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
savings  cf  the  magnitude  currently 
specified  n  the  Latta  substitute— $4.8 
billion  tils  year— cannot  be  accom- 
plished ii  1  year  without  substantial 
out-of-po(  ket  costs  of  medicare  recipi- 
ents. It  sh  ould  be  noted  that  the  medi- 
care redictions  in  the  Michel-Latta 
plan  are  approximately  $6  billion 
higher  tfian  the  I»resident's  own 
budget  proposal— $17.7  over  3  years  in 
the  admiliistration  plan;  $23.3  billion 
over  the  8  years  in  the  Michel-Latta. 
The  savii^  proposed  through  admin- 
istrative ijeforms  and  major  legislative 
changes  iti  hospital  and  doctor  reim- 
bursement assumed  under  the  Latta 
substitute!  ^^  highly  questionable  be- 
cause of  {the  lead  time  necessary  to 
adopt  an4  implement  these  changes; 
and  secohd,  because  they  grossly  over- 
estimate credible  1-year  savings.  For 
example,  It  is  assumed  that  a  new  hos- 
pital reimbursement  system,  called  the 
prospective  payment  program,  will 
achieve  ai  3-year  savings  of  $12.3  bil- 
lion— or  SB  percent  of  the  savings  as- 
sumed un  ler  the  present  Latta  propos- 
al. Howerer,  the  American  Hospital 
Associaticn,  which  supports  prospec- 
tive payifients.  has  concluded  that, 
based  upon  reasonable  estimates  as  to 
admission^  reductions,  and  increases  in 
costs,  onl)r  $1  billion  at  most  in  fiscal 
year  1983  savings  could  be  achieved, 
with  slig];itly  larger  increases  in  the 
following  2  years.  The  AARP  esti- 
mates that  the  3-year  saving  would  be. 
at  the  mucimum,  between  $2.25  and 
$2.5  billion.  No  one  can  foretell  an 
exact  amount  of  savings,  but  the  dis- 
parity among  the  various  estimates  is 
too  great,  and  casts  serious  doubts  con- 
cerning triability  of  the  program 
changes  tssumed  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

The  Piesident  has  justifiably  de- 
plored the  fact  that  these  issues  so 
vital  to  cur  senior  citizens,  the  most 
vulnerabl ;  members  of  our  society,  be 
the  focus  of  politicization  of  the 
budget  pr  ocess.  And  I  deplore  the  fact 
that  this  issue  was  raised  in  the  11th 
hour  of  pur  own  Republican  budget 
deliberations,  with  little  time  to  refine 
or  constructively  discuss  the  larger 
question  of  necessary  reforms  of 
health  cire  inflation.  This  invites 
scapegoat  ing  which  is  all-too-common 
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in  the  political  arena  during  a  national 
budget  debate  that  is  being  condqcted 
within  6  months  of  the  general  elec- 
tion. 

However,  the  assumptions  in  the 
Latta  substitute  concerning  reform 
legislation  and  out-of-pocket  expenses 
require  a  leap  of  faith  that  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  asked  to  make  at 
this  time. 

If  we  agree  to  these  assumptions  in 
medicare  savings,  we  will  wind  up 
either  abandoning  the  budget  tar- 
gets—thus undermining  the  credibility 
of  the  budget  process— or  force,  under 
reconciliation,  reductions  that  will  re- 
quire greater  cost  sharing  by  senior 
citizens.  The  effect  of  the  proposed  re- 
ductions in  the  Latta  substitute  will 
undoubtedly  be  to  require  an  in- 
creased share  of  health  care  payments 
by  the  segment  of  our  society  most  in 
need  of  care  and  least  able  to  afford  it. 
Let  me  emphasize  that  the  Waxman 
amendment,  had  it  been  introduced, 
would  not  have  increased  the  proposed 
budget  deficit.  It  would  have  required 
that  the  elimination  of  $3.2  billion  of 
the  assumed  savings  in  medicare 
would  be  offset  by  an  equal  increase  in 
revenue.  It  is  imperative,  if  we  are 
going  to  reduce  the  savings  assumed  in 
one  part  of  the  budget,  we  must  make 
up  for  it  in  another  part  to  avoid  a 
higher  deficit.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  had  the  amendment  been  offered, 
the  resulting  $24.5  billion  increase  in 
revenues  in  fiscal  year  1983  would  still 
have  been  $7.2  billion  below  the 
amount  assumed  under  the  conunittee 
budget  and  $6.3  billion  below  the 
amount  in  the  Aspin  alternative. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no  question 
but  that  some  of  the  savings  proposed 
by  the  committee  and  also  assumed 
within  the  Latta  substitute  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  give  initial  incentive 
■  for  basic  reforms  aimed  at  reducing 
health  care  cost  inflation.  However, 
there  are  several  assumptions  in  the 
Latta  substitute  that  would  specifical- 
ly increase  the  out-of-pocket  expenses 
for  medicare  recipients.  These  include 
assumptions  for  indexing  the  part  B 
deductible,  home  health  care  copay- 
ments,  and  indexing  the  part  B  premi- 
um. Even  if  these  steps  are  not  specifi- 
cally enacted  later  this  year,  it  is  clear 
that  in  order  to  save  $23  billion  over  3 
years  a  good  portion  of  the  savings 
will  have  to  be  shifted  to  the  recipi- 
ents. 

If  we  now  allow  the  Latta  medicare 
cuts  to  stand  without  amendment,  we 
should  first  consider  a  few  facts.  In 
1970,  16.8  percent  of  a  senior's  income 
went  to  health  care.  In  1980,  that 
number  had  increased  to  19.1  percent. 
Acceptance  of  the  Latta  medicare  re- 
ductions, as  is,  would  obviously  accel- 
erate that  trend  at  a  time  when  senior 
income  has  not  kept  pace  with  years 
of  double-digit  inflation  in  health  care 
costs. 


Presently  medicare  covers  merely 
one-third  of  the  average  health  care 
costs  for  Americans  over  age  65.  The 
proposal  to  increase  copayment  at  this 
time— coming  close  upon  increased 
medicare  copayments  last  year- 
would,  in  my  opinion,  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect.  Not  only  would  medicare 
cover  less  of  a  percentage  of  total 
costs,  but  these  major  reductions 
would  come  at  a  time  when  seniors  are 
particularly  vulnerable  to  rising  costs 
in  the  portions  that  are  not  covered  by 
medicare. 

There  are  those  who  correctly  argue 
that  reductions  are  needed  to  help 
bring  down  soaring  overall  health-care 
costs.  By  doing  so,  they  say,  health 
consumers  will  be  more  discriminating 
about  when  they  go  to  a  doctor  and 
what  services  they  use.  However,  this 
puts  the  cart  before  the  horse. 

The  burden  of  rising  health  care 
cost  should  not  be  used  to  penalize 
older  medicare  recipients.  If  we  look  at 
the  18.7  percent  rise  in  hospital  costs 
last  year— and  we  note  that  hospital 
payments  account  for  approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  total  cost  of  the  med- 
icare program— we  can  see  where  a 
large  part  of  the  problem  lies. 

Rather,  we  must  begin  with  a  realis- 
tic first-year  savings  to  set  in  motion 
through  the  authorizing  committees 
cost-saving  legislation  that  will  pro- 
vide, through  more  competitive  op- 
tions, increased  use  of  prospective  re- 
imbursements and  other  savings.  In 
the  absence  of  sound  legislative  initia- 
tives, let  us  not  penalize  those  mem- 
bers of  society  ill  prepared  to  handle 
this  second  costly  shock  to  their  medi- 
cal expenses. 

Mr.  Waxman's  actions  have  now  de- 
prived the  House  of  the  opportunity  to 
draft  an  intelligent  and  credible  ap- 
proach to  this  sensitive  and  thorny 
problem.  Rather,  he  insists  on  playing 
politics  and  scapegoating  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  critical  time, 
the  American  people  demand  account- 
ability and  responsible  legislation  to 
turn  this  economy  around.  The  actions 
here  tonight  represent  a  giant  step 
backward  in  that  effort. 

D  0030 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, do  the  gentlemen  yield  back 
their  time? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxman)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  in- 
quire, for  what  purpose  does  the  gen- 


tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxmah) 
rise? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
seek  recognition  to  offer  a  pro  forma 
amendment,  and  I  move  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
state  that  there  is  no  reservation  at 
this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  speak 
out  against  the  Latta  substitute's  dev- 
astation of  the  medicare  program.  The 
Republican  budget  proposal  before  us 
is  perverse  to  the  core.  It  reflects  the 
values  of  an  administration  ignorant 
of  health  care  costs,  indifferent  to 
human  suffering,  and  incapable  of 
mastering  the  challenge  of  the  Federal 
budget  process.  The  Latta  budget  is 
grotesque  in  its  indulgence  of  what 
President  Eisenhower  called  the  "mili- 
tary-industrial complex."  Its  incoher- 
ent schedule  of  tax  cuts,  appropria- 
tions, and  deficits  reflects  a  confusing 
combination  of  special  favors  for  cor- 
porations and  top-income  taxpayers. 

It  has  become  clear  today  the  Re- 
publicans have  made  a  serious— and 
hopefully  fatal— mistake  in  putting  to- 
gether their  budget.  That  budget  pro- 
poses devastating  cuts  in  the  medicare 
program  amounting  to  $23.3  billion 
over  the  next  3  years— cuts  that  can 
only  be  achieved  by  shifting  costs  to 
beneficiaries  and  by  slashing  provider 
payment  rates. 

As  Members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  have  come  to  understand  this, 
the  Republican  leadership  has  become 
more  and  more  interested  in  my 
amendment  to  restore  most  of  their 
ill-conceived  medicare  cuts.  I  would 
note  that  none  of  the  Republicans  of- 
fered any  amendments  to  restore  any 
of  these  cuts.  I  suspect  that,  at  this 
point,  more  than  a  few  of  them  wish 
that  they  had. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that,  without  a  res- 
toration of  most  of  the  medicare  cuts, 
the  Republicans  may  not— and  indeed 
should  not— find  the  necessary  votes 
within  their  own  ranks  to  pass  their 
antielderly  budget. 

I  will  not  help  them.  I  do  not  feel 
that  the  way  to  defend  medicare  is  to 
fuel  the  passage  of  the  Latta  amend- 
ment tonight.  We  cannot  save  people's 
health  care  at  the  expense  of  their 
food,  their  housing,  and  their  environ- 
ments. 

I  have,  therefore,  decided  not  to 
offer  either  of  my  medicare  amend- 
ments, since  I  realize  that  the  Latta 
proposal  may  pass,  in  order  to  protect 
the  medicaid  and  medicare  program. 

I  have  been  assured  that,  regardless 
of  the  reconciliation  instructions  that 
are  ultimately  adopted  by  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  the  Democrats  will 
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not  report  out  any  legislation  that  will 
cut  medicare  or  medicaid  below  the 
levels  of  the  Jones  substitute  as  that 
substitute  would  have  been  changed 
by  my  amendment.  Under  this  agree- 
ment, medicare  cuts  will  not  exceed 
$1.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  $2.55 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $2.95 
biUion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  Medicaid 
cuts  will  not  exceed  $59  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983,  $69  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $77  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  Our  Democratic  leadership 
including  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Conutilttee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  have  all  given  me  assur- 
ances that  the  Ways  and  Means  and 
Budget  Committees  will  not  report  out 
to  the  floor  any  medicare  or  medicaid 
cuts  above  those  levels. 

Let  me  not  be  misunderstood.  By 
withdrawing  these  amendments  to  re- 
store medicare  cuts,  neither  I  nor  my 
colleagues  are  supporting  the  slashes 
that  the  Michel/Latta  substitute  pro- 
poses. The  most  severe  reductions  that 
the  Ways  and  Means  and  Budget  Com- 
mittee chairmen  have  agreed  they  will 
report  to  the  House  floor  are  the  cuts 
that  would  remain  if  my  restorations 
were  added  to  the  levels  in  the  Jones 
substitute.  In  particular,  the  savings 
attributable  to  the  worlcing  aged  and 
delay  in  eligibility  proposals  will  not 
be  included  in  any  Democratic  recom- 
mendation to  the  House  in  any  savings 
or  reconciliation  bill. 

The  only  way  for  the  President's 
cuts  to  be  enacted  into  law  will  be  for 
congresional  Republicans  to  go  before 
the  Congress  with  the  full  spotlight  of 
public  attention  on  them  and  to  flatly 
propose  the  decimation  of  the  medi- 
care program.  I  doubt  if  they  would  be 
willing  to  do  this.  They  want  to  con- 
ceal from  the  public  the  unpopular 
medicare  cut  in  the  myriad  of  details 
surrounding  the  technical  and  often 
incomprehensible  budget  process. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  before  the 
American  people  and  say  "We  want  to 
raise  the  medicare  deductible.  By  X  we 
want  to  increase  the  copayments.  We 
want  to  increase  the  premiums  by  Z 
and  there  are  already  dozens  of  essen- 
tial health  services  not  covered  by 
medicare.  We  want  to  double  the 
number  of  items  of  medical  necessities 
for  which  medicare  does  not  pay  a 
cent." 

If  the  Republicans  want  to  launch  a 
national  debate  on  medicare,  I  predict 
the  following: 

Many  of  their  own  members  will  dis- 
associate themselves  from  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  party's  congressional 
leadership. 

They  will  find  massive  resistance 
from  many  of  their  constituents— in- 
cluding Republican  constituents  who 
are  staunchly  conservative  on  most 
other  issues. 
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Thekr  will  be  shocked  to  find  that 
the  supporters  of  medicare  are  not 
made  up  of  primarily  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries. Since  its  inception,  the  pro- 
gram has  always  enjoyed  broad  public 
support  in  both  parties  and  in  every 
region. 

Thejy  will  find  themselves  confront- 
ed byl hoards  of  infuriated  health  pro- 
fessionals, hospital  administrators, 
and  State  and  local  health  officials 
who  Will  have  one  simple  message: 
"The  elderly  cannot  live  with  your 
cuts." 

The  Democrats  will  never  be  part  to 
such  abuse  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment' i  commitment  to  the  elderly. 

I  ui  ;e  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
Mich4 1-Latta. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genthman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxi  an)  has  expired. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed! to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes. I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.jCONTE.  I  object,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Thd  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard        

Mr.CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  stt'ike  the  requisite  number  of 
worda 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
very  disappointed  in  the  chairman  of 
the  £  ubcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Comi  tittee  on  Energy  and  Foreign 
Commerce,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomii,  (Mr.  Waxihan),  with  whom  I 
have  worked  very  closely,  since  I  am 
on  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
he  is  }n  the  Authorization  Committee. 

Pin  t  of  all,  let  me  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxman) 
that  :  am  very  disappointed  that  you 
of  fen  d  the  amendment  on  biomedical 
research  to  increase  it  and  I  stood  up 
here  and  I  said  I  also  favor  that 
amenclment  and  you  did  not  even 
stand  for  a  roUcall.  I  just  wonder  what 
you  are  trying  to  to  do.  If  you  really 
believed  in  it,  I  ask  you,  why  did  you 
not  g^t  up  and  say  you  wanted  a  roll- 
call? 

MrJ  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  CONTE.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr,  WAXMAN.  We  took  a  vote. 

Mr,  CONTE.  It  was  a  voice  vote. 

Mr]  WAXMAN.  The  amendment  was 
defeated,  and  it  is  late  in  the  evening. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Oh,  no.  not  when  you 
are  talking  about  biomedical  research. 

Mn  WAXMAN.  There  are  more 
votes  on  your  side  of  the  aisle  against 
than  1 1  heard  from  ours  on  biomedical. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
remii  td  the  gentleman  that  the  gentle- 
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man  froni  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
has  the  ti  me. 

wKxMAN.    I    am    sorry. 


Mr. 


The   gentleman 


Mr, 

Chairmaii. 

Mr.  CO  *TE.  I  feel  that  if  you  felt  as 
strongly  is  I  do  about  biomedical  re- 
search, you  would  have  demand  a  roll- 
call.  I 

Mr.  WAtXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  it  seems  to  me 
that  you  had  the  same  opportunity  as 
any  othei-  Member.  You  could  have 
asked  fori  a  roUcall  if  you  determined 
that  the  vote  would  have  been  differ- 
ent.       J 

Mr.  CCjNTE.  Let  me  tell  you  that 
when  I  offer  amendments,  whether  it 
is  on  famft  subsidies  or  anything  else,  1 
have  the  guts  to  stand  up  here  and 
demand  a  rollcall.  You  should  have  de- 
manded i  rollcall,  and  I  thought  you 
would  del  nand  a  rollcall. 

Mr.  FHENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CCJNTE.  No:  I  do  not  yield.  I 
yield  to  ttie  Chair. 

The    CHAIRMAN, 
will  proceed  in  order. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
respect  for  the  gentleman  in  the 
Chair.  I  |do  not  want  to  violate  any 
rules. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
yield?     j 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course,  I  yield  to 
the  gentlf man  from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  Just  want  to  point 
out  to  you  and  to  my  colleagues  that 
President  Reagan  has  declared  May  as 
Older  Americans  Month.  I  hope  we 
will  realiae  that  when  we  vote  on  these 
proposals. 

Mr.  CCJNTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  just 
know  that  I  have  been  in  this  House 
24  years!  and  the  chairman  of  this 
committae,  who  is  going  to  leave  us, 
has  seen  me  take  some  real  tough 
stands  aialnst  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
Neverthaess,  when  I  thought  I  was 
right  and  I  believed  in  it,  I  called  for  a 
rollcall,  and  I  challenge  the  gentleman 
from  Califomia  for  not  calling  for  a 
rollcall  on  the  biomedical  increase. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  that 
I  expected  him  since  the  day  before 
yesterday  to  offer  the  amendment  on 
medicare;  and  I  am  also  disappointed 
in  that.  Xou  have  gone 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  genUpman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  say  to  the  gentleman, 
you  admitted  why;  you  gave  your  rea- 
sons wl|y— because  the  leadership 
whipped  you  to  death  and  you  bled 
and  you  cried,  and  you  said,  "Mr. 
Leader,  I  am  with  you." 

Mrs.  itOUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  do  not  yield  any  fur- 
ther. 

When  hrou  went  for  that  chairman- 
ship, I  hid  respect  for  you,  and  I  still 
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have  a  lot  of  respect  for  you.  but  I 
would  have  a  lot  more  respect  if  you 
would  have  bolted  that  leadership  to- 
night. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  offer  the  Waxman 
amendment  No.  20  to  the  Latta  substi- 
tute to  restore  $3.4  billion  to  the  medi- 
care budget  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

D0040 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  I  reserve  the  right  to  object 
to  express  my  sincere  disapiK>intment 
in  my  colleague  from  Massachusetts 
for  not  having  filed  this  amendment 
so  it  would  be  brought  up  if  he  wished 
to  bring  it  up. 

But  I  say  that  no  Republican,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  and  on  my  time, 
no  Republican  thought  enough  of  the 
medicare  program  until  they  saw  that 
their  budget  may  be  endangered  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  restore  those 
funds. 

Now  I  am  disappointed.  I  am  disap- 
pointed by  the  way  and  the  idea  that 
my  colleagues  may  support  a  budget 
that  would  slash  the  social  security- 
medicare  program.  I  hope  it  does  not 
happen. 

But  the  Latta  substitute,  the  Latta- 
Michel  proposal  devastates  medicare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  made 
a  uiumimous  consent  request  which  I 
believe  everybody  heard.  Is  there  ob- 
jection to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 
Mr.  BRODHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

object.       

Mr.  CONTE.  And  the  objection  came 
from  the  Democratic  side. 

Let  me  say.  Mi.  Chairman,  that  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia,  first  of  all 
does  not  ask  for  a  rollcall  on  the  bio- 
medical research  amendment  and, 
.  second,  he  planned  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  help  the  poor  people  on  medi- 
care and  now  he  says  because  the  lead- 
ership put  the  whip  to  him  the  heck 
with  the  medicare. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  regular  order 
is  that  the  Chair  recognizes  people 
who  wish  to  offer  pro  forma  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  unanimous  consent  request.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  vacate 
the  proceedings  and  take  a  rollcall  on 
the  biomedical  amendment  bill. 

I  cannot  stand  that  my  colleague  is 
disappointed. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia? 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  strike  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

What  we  have  heard  here  tonight 
from  my  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Health  and  EInvironment  Subcom- 
mittee is  more  escapism.  We  all  know 
we  ought  to  be  doing  something  about 


social  security.  We  all  know  that  the 
social  security  trust  fund  is  insolvent, 
but  we  are  playing  politics  with  it  and 
everybody  knows  it. 

We  all  know  we  have  problems  with 
medicare.  We  know  medicare  is  grow- 
ing at  20  percent  a  year.  We  know  the 
growth  over  the  next  3  years  is  going 
to  exceed  the  cost  of  the  last  16.  We 
all  know  we  ought  to  do  something 
about  it. 

But  what  are  we  doing?  We  are  pos- 
turing for  the  election  while  the  coun- 
try faces  very  real  problems. 

These  drastic  slashes  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Califomia  (Mr.  Waxman) 
has  talked  about  basically  represent 
an  attempt  to  reduce  the  rate  of 
growth  in  spending  for  medicare  from 
almost  20  percent  down  to  11  percent 
a  year.  I  submit  that  if  we  do  not  have 
coiu-age  enough  to  address  this  prob- 
lem, if  we  are  not  willing  to  bring  to 
the  floor  a  proposal  that  will  reduce 
the  rate  of  growth  in  expenditures  on 
medicare  to  a  rate  which  is  almost 
twice  the  projected  inflation  rate,  then 
we  do  not  deserve  the  trust  of  the 
American  people. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  my  chairman,  I 
am  willing  to  bring  that  proposal  to 
the  floor  and  I  am  willing  to  give  this 
House  a  vote  on  it.  If  we  adopt  the 
Latta  substitute  and  we  impose  recon- 
ciliation and  the  minority  is  not  will- 
ing to  bring  a  medicare  reconciliation 
forward,  I  certainly  am  willing  to 
bring  it  forward  because  I  think  we 
have  got  to  deal  with  it.  I  think  we 
have  got  to  quit  taking  the  Scarlet 
O'Hara  approach. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  in 
the  Budget  Committee  and  on  the 
floor  on  social  security  and  medicare, 
it  reminds  me  of  the  concluding  scene 
in  "Gone  With  the  Wind"  where  Scar- 
let O'Hara  says,  "I  will  worry  about 
that  another  day." 

There  are  40  million  Americans  who 
are  worried  about  it  today  and  I  want 
to  tell  the  gentleman  from  Califomia 
(Mr.  Waxman)  they  are  not  at  all  reas- 
sured by  the  fact  that  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  address  the  medicare  problem, 
any  more  than  they  are  reassured  by 
the  fact  that  we  are  not  willing  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  with  social  securi- 
ty. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  ad- 
dress the  medicare  problem  and  I  want 
to  assure  the  gentleman  that  if  we 
adopt  the  Latte  budget,  I  intend  to 
bring  forward  a  reconciliation  package 
on  medicare  and  the  gentleman  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  say  no,  I  am 
willing  to  accept  a  20  percent  a  year 
growth  in  medicare  because  I  am  not 
willing  to  stand  up  to  the  problem. 

But  I  submit  there  are  other  Mem- 
bers who  will  not  say  that  and  I  am 
one  of  them. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  recall  that  when 
we  had  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  a  proposal  to  cut  the 
increases  in  health  care  by  putting  a 
containment  on  hospital  cost  in- 
creases, which  under  that  proposal 
would  have  only  saved  $2.6  billion  for 
medicare,  my  colleague  from  Texas  op- 
posed that. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Those  were  your  fig- 
ures, not  my  figures. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
can  come  up  with  a  proposal  that  can 
save  $12  billion  by  some  Idnd  of  cost 
containment  proposal  in  medicare, 
then  I  hope  he  will  come  forward  with 
it  in  30  days,  which  would  be  required 
for  under  reconciliation. 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Let  me  assure  the 
gentleman  that  with  my  prospective 
reimbursement  proposals,  we  can  do  it. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  point  before  I 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee.  I  would  like  him  to  know 
that  I  am  shocked  to  hear  that  he  has 
made  agreements  that  he  will  not  en- 
force the  reconciliation  instructions  in 
his  own  budget. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  That  is 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  The  gentleman  from 
California,  (Mr.  Waxman)  stated  that 
he  had  that  agreement. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  a  clear-cut 
choice  on  reconciliation  between  the 
Latta  substitute  and  the  Jones  substi- 
tute dealing  with  medicare.  There  is 
about  a  $3  billion  difference  in  cuts. 

If  the  Latta  substitute  carries,  we 
will  exceed  those  reconciliation  tar- 
gets. Whatever  comes  out  of  the  con- 
ference to  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, whatever  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reports  out,  if  it  is  not 
enough,  we  will  have  floor  amend- 
ments in  order  and  I  would  propose 
that  if  the  administration  can  identify 
exactly  what  cuts  in  the  medicare  area 
they  wish  to  have  made  in  order,  I  will 
go  to  the  Rules  Committee  and  have 
that  made  in  order  and  vote  on  the 
floor  so  that  all  Members  can  vote  on 
it. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  look  forward  to  it, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  seek  5  minutes  so  I 
might  respond  in  some  measure  to 
some  of  the  things  that  have  been  said 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Health  and 
the  Environment  Subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Califomia  (Mr. 
Waxman). 

I  believe,  in  fact,  the  last  remark 
that  he  made  was  that  the  hospital 
cost  containment  bill  which  he  spon- 
sored and  which  was  voted  on  on  the 
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floor  of  the  House  on  the  15th  of  No- 
vember 1979.  would  have  saved  only 
some  $2.6  billion  in  Federal  outlays. 

Reading  from  the  Coiigressionai. 
RacoRO  of  that  date  and  quoting  the 
gentleman  from  California's  remarlcs 
in  the  Record  of  that  date,  he  said 
that  the  savings  in  the  Federal  outlays 
for  the  .fiscal  years  that  are  in  dispute 
here  would  be  $16.7  billion,  a  sum  con- 
siderably more  than  is  anticipated  to 
be  saved  by  the  provisions  in  the  Latta 
budget  that  we  have  before  us  this 
evening. 

So  the  gentleman  is  suggesting,  in 
fact,  that  in  1979  it  would  have  been 
possible  to  save  $16  billion  in  these  3 
fiscal  years  without  doing  anything  to 
the  older  citizens  of  America  but  that 
tonight  saving  $12  billion  over  the 
same  period  of  time  would  work  a  tre- 
mendous hardship  on  the  older  citi- 
zens in  this  country. 

D  0050 

I  do  not  think  I  have  to  belabor  all 
of  the  inconsistencies  that  are  obvious 
to  everybody  at  this  point.  I  do  want 
to  say  in  regard  to  the  Latta  provisions 
as  they  relate  to  medicare  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta >  in 
his  proposal  is  not  suggesting  any  cut 
in  medicare  funding  at  all. 

As  we  said  in  the  debate  yesterday, 
the  current  level  of  actual  outlays  is 
$49.5  billion  for  medicare  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  proposes  to  raise  that  to  $53 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  to  $58.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  to  $65.5 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985.  A  33-percent 
increase  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  in 
medicare  funding  is  what  is  being  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  for  Ohio  in 
his  budget  resolution. 

How  can  a  33-percent  increase  in 
funding,  up  to  an  annual  level  of  $65.5. 
billion  from  the  present  level  of  $49.5 
billion  possibly  be  construed  as  being  a 
cut  in  medicare  expenditures  by  the 
gentleman's  budget? 

Obviously,  it  is  not.  This  is  all  politi- 
cal rhetoric  for  the  benefit  of  anybody 
who  wants  to  listen  to  political  rheto- 
ric, but  the  facts  are  clear. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to 
support  a  lot  of  what  the  gentleman 
Just  got  through  saying,  but  I  want  to 
point  out  that,  had  the  Waxman 
amendments  been  offered.  I  would 
have  supported  them. 

Let  me  Just  point  out  for  the  Record 
that  the  gentleman  who  printed  these 
amendments  in  the  Record  stood  here 
before  us  tonight  and  told  us  the 
reason  he  was  not  offering  them  was 
in  order  for  the  Latta  substitute  to  go 
down  in  defeat.  What  he  is  saying  is 
that  his  side  of  the  aisle,  or  at  least 


himsel ,  is  making  this  whole  effort  at 
medicsre  the  political  football  of  1982. 
He  evfen  admitted  it  here  tonight. 
Now.  \  re  ought  to  have  a  chance  to 
vote  oil  these  things,  vote  them  up  or 
vote  tt  em  down.  But  to  make  it  a  po- 
litical football  at  the  expense  of  our 
senior  titizens.  the  gentleman  who  has 
had  a  bast  history  of  supporting  their 
efforts}  is  doing  them  a  disservice,  and 
I  think  they  deserve  better. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlemanfrom  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  never  felt  that  I 
was  ur  der  any  obligation  to  write  the 
gentleiian's  amendment  on  how  he 
wants  to  handle  the  budget  proposal 
for  tht  Republican  Party.  The  gentle- 
man his  a  proposal.  It  cuts  medicare 
severely.  If  the  gentleman  does  not 
like  it,  he  should  talk  to  his  leader- 
ship. If  he  did  not  like  it.  he  could 
have  p  lit  an  amendment  in.  It  is  not 
my  obi  gation  to  do  it. 

Mr.  :  4ADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  J  list  reclaim  my  time,  it  does  not 
cut  m<dlcare  as  much  as  the  gentle- 
man f  1  om  California  proposed  to  cut 
medics  re  on  the  floor  of  this  House  in 
1979.  '  'he  gentleman  from  California 
propos  >d  greater  cuts  than  are  being 
propos  id  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
And,  a  >  a  matter  of  fact,  in  each  case 
we  wet  s  talking  about  cutting  the  rate 
of  grot  rth  in  medicare,  and  the  gentle- 
man ffom  Ohio  proposes  to  be  more 
modest  about  that  than  the  gentleman 
from  California  did  as  he  handled 
Presid(  nt  Carter's  hospital  cost  con- 
tainment bill  on  the  floor  of  this 
House, 

Mr.  I  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  ^OE.  Mr.  Chairman,  tomorrow 
during  consideration  of  the  budget  res- 
olutioi  I  plan  to  offer  a  modified  ver- 
sion of  my  amendment  No.  61.  dealing 
with  increased  user  fees.  The  amend- 
ment, which  merges  the  texts  of 
amendments  Nos.  61  and  62  in  the 
CoNGR^sioNAL  RECORD  of  May  21. 
1982,  appears  as  follows: 

AMEitDiaarr  No.  61  Optzred  by  Mr.  Roe 

Amendment  No.  61,  as  printed  on  p.  11212 
of  the  Congressional  Record  of  May  21,  is 
modif iekl  to  read  as  follows: 

fMKNDMKRT  TO  H.  CON.  RES.  345 

In  section  303  of  the  resolution  insert  the 
following  new  language:  "If  the  changes  In 
laws  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
section;  301(K)  of  this  resolution  contain 
changei  involving  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expand  ed  taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  ot  any  other  Com- 
mittee }f  the  House  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited tc,  Inland  waterways  or  deep  draft 
ports)  I  >r  the  impoeition  of  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  oti  ler  Committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
proprli  te  referral  pursuant  to  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  ( f  the  House  should  be  considered." 
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In  section  303  of  the  resolution  insert  the 
following  now  language:  '^If  the  changes  in 
laws  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  ^n  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
section  301<O)  of  this  resolution  contain 
changes  involving  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  tlic  House  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  inland  waterways  or  deep  draft 
ports)  or  thie  imposition  of  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  (Committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate referral  pursuant  to  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  thei  House  should  be  considered." 

AltKN]>fZNT  TO  LATTA  SUBSTITUTE 

In  section* 303  of  the  resolution  insert  the 
following  now  language:  "If  the  changes  in 
laws  reported  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  I  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to  section  301(K) 
of  this  resokition  contain  changes  involving 
the  impositipn  of  new  or  expanded  taxes  to 
directly  finance  programs  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  any  other  Committee  of  the 
House  (including,  but  not  limited  to,  inland 
waterways  oir  deep  draft  ports)  or  the  impo- 
sition of  aay  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  Jurisldction  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  the  House,  an  appropriate  referral 
pursuant  td  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  should  be  considered." 

The  modification,  technical  in 
nature,  was  formulated  in  conjunction 
with  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means  an4.  I  understand,  is  supported 
by  the  leadership  of  that  committee  as 
well  as  th^  chairmen  and  members  of 
numerous  authorizing  committees. 

In  brief , [the  amendment  would  pro- 
vide that  n  any  of  the  Increased  reve- 
nues which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  is  directed  to  develop  in- 
volve the  imposition  of  new  or  expand- 
ed taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  tht  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  including, 
but  not  limited  to,  inland  waterways 
or  deep  draft  ports,  or  the  imposition 
of  any  o^  new  expanded  user  fees 
within  thf  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  an  appropri- 
ate referral  pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the 
House  should  be  considered. 

The  inient  of  this  amendment, 
which  reaffirms  existing  House  rule 
on  commititee  jurisdiction,  is  to  protect 
the  preroflatives  of  all  the  authorizing 
committed  of  the  House  which  have 
Jurisdictloti  over  the  imposition  of  any 
new  or  expanded  user  fees.  This  is  not 
a  Public  Iworks  Committee  amend- 
ment, nor  a  specific  tjrpe  of  user  fee 
amendment.  It  has  no  budgetary 
impact.  Rfither,  it  speaks  across  the 
board  to  UI  committees,  to  all  user 
fees  and.  most  importantly,  to  the 
very  essenlce  of  the  legislative  process. 

I  encour  ige  you  to  Join  in  support  of 
revised  an  endment  No.  61. 

The  CI^AIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilensoi^).  The  Chair  proposes  to 
return  to  the  regular  order,  and  at  this 
time  the  Ohair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Souutz)  who 
has  the  m  xt  amendment  in  order. 
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Mr.  SOLARZ.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. Rather  than  attempt  to  sweeten 
the  vile  and  bitter  brew,  otherwise 
known  as  the  Latta  substitute,  and  be- 
cause the  hour  is  rather  late,  I  have  no 
intention  of  offering  my  amendment 
at  this  time.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
next  amendment  in  order  Is  that  pro- 
posed by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar),  and  the  gentlewoman  is 
recognized  at  this  time  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MS.  OAKAR  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATintE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
Mr.  Latta. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta: 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  functional 
category  050)  decrease  new  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $400,000,000.  and 
decrease  budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year 
by  $4,850,000,000. 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  functional 
category  550)  increase  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year  1983  by  $400,000,000.  and  in- 
crease budget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
$4,850,000,000. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  de- 
crease the  reduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $4,850,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  the  reconciliation  Instructions  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  decrease  the 
reduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $4,850,000,000  In 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
crease the  reduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  increase 
'  the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $4,850,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
crease the  reduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$400,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  increase 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $4,850,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  I  be  extended  5  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  not 
hear  the  unanimous  consent  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentlewoman  kindly  repeat  her  re- 
quest? 

Bis.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read,  printed  in 
the  Rbcord,  and  that  I  be  extended  5 
additional  minutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentlewoman  want  to  make  the  same 
request  for  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
that  regard? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  points  out  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  there  is  no  limita- 
tion on  debate.  The  debate  will  be 
under  the  5-minute  rule. 

The  gentlewoman  has  asked  for  an 
additional  5  minutes  to  explain  her 
amendment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  continue  to  read  the 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  did 
not  understand  what  the  gentleman's 
request  was  with  respect  to  this 
amendment  that  would  cut  $4.8  billion 
in  money  from  the  defense  budget. 
Could  the  gentleman  repeat  the  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma?     ' 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard.  The  Clerk  will  contin- 
ue with  the  reading  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  (during 
the  reading).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  renew 
my  request,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  renewed  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes  to  speak  on 
behalf  of  her  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, because  of  the  hour,  and  because 
of  the  number  of  speakers  who  wish  to 
discuss  this  amendment,  I  move  that 
the  Committee  do  now  rise  and  that 
we  resume  this  morning  at  10  o'clock 
a.m. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Chairman  pro 
tempore  of  the  Conunittee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee, 
having  had  imder  consideration  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
345)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984, 
and  1985,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OP 
OP 


WITHDRAWAL 
MEMBER     AS 
H.R.  6325 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
name  was  added  as  cosponsor  to  H.R. 
6325  without  my  permission  and  with- 
out contact  with  my  staff.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  my  name  be  with- 
drawn as  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6325. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  0100 
MEMORIAL  DAY— 1982 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montcokery)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Memlsers  may  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order.  

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
next  Monday,  May  31,  Memorial  Day 
will  be  celebrated  throughout  Amer- 
ica. 

The  observance  of  Memorial  Day 
began  shortly  after  the  Civil  War.  The 
earliest  official  version  occurred  in 
1868  when  the  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic,  Gen. 
John  Logan,  officially  recognized  what 
was  then  called  Decoration  Day.  It  was 
a  day  set  aside  to  decorate  the  graves 
of  more  than  140.000  who  had  fallen 
in  the  CMvil  War.  It  was  an  act  of  rec- 
onciliation intended  to  bring  the  coun- 
try together  following  the  most  tragic 
period  of  our  history.  Since  that  time, 
approximately  736.000  servicemen  and 
women  have  lost  their  lives  in  battles 
from  San  Juan  Hill  to  Vietnam. 

On  this  most  solemn  holiday,  Mr. 
Speaker,  millions  of  Americans  will  be 
attending  and  participating  in  ceremo- 
nies across  this  great  country.  Him- 
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dreds  of  thousands  will  visit  cemeter- 
ies scattered  throughout  the  United 
States  on  this  special  day  which  has 
been  set  aside  to  honor  our  Nation's 
war  dead.  In  the  Philippines.  Europe, 
and  North  Africa,  Americans  and  rep- 
resentatives of  our  wartime  allies  will 
lay  wreaths  and  flowers  on  the  graves 
of  American  soldiers  buried  ip  our  na- 
tional cemeteries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  almost  every  culture 
and  nation  has  observances  to  honor 
their  deceased,  but  no  modem  nation 
has  taken  better  care  of  its  veterans  as 
a  matter  of  national  pride  and  hu- 
manitarianism.  Our  memorials  do  not 
consist  of  mere  shrines  or  ritual  ob- 
servances but  of  real  and  tangible  ben- 
efits and  actions.  It  is  important  to  re- 
member that  the  cost  of  wars  neces- 
sarily includes  the  cost  of  caring  for 
those  who  suffer  from  those  wars.  The 
Continental  Congress  in  1776  adopted 
the  first  national  pension  law  to  pro- 
vide compensation  for  veterans  with 
service-connected  disabilities.  Since 
that  time,  the  Congress  has  continued 
to  carefully  develop  programs  and 
benefits  to  assist  those  who  have 
served  and  sacrificed  in  their  country's 
behalf.  Over  the  past  200  years,  our 
Nation  has  built  a  legacy  of  just  and 
adequate  treatment  in  payment  to 
these  worthy  individuals  and  their 
families,  while  holding  to  the  belief 
that  a  strong  national  defense  requires 
an  equally  strong  system  of  rights  and 
benefits  for  veterans.  The  first  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  now  being  de- 
bated in  the  House  confirms  our  com- 
mitment to  veterans.  The  House  will 
provide  the  level  of  benefits  and  serv- 
ices necessary  to  sustain  our  veterans 
and  their  families.  Americans  who 
enjoy  freedom  today,  borne  of  the  sac- 
rifice of  veterans,  are  more  than  will- 
ing to  pay  the  cost  necessary  to  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  that  freedom. 

There  are  many  lessons  that  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  have  died  in  conflict  far  from 
their  homes  have  taught  us.  Their  sac- 
rifice reminds  us  on  this  Memorial 
Day  of  the  consequences  of  war  and 
the  greatness  of  their  service  and  sac- 
rifice to  the  Nation  as  well  as  the 
glory  of  our  national  heritage  that 
they  fought  to  preserve.  By  their 
death  they  have  taught  us  that  no 
great  nation  can  survive  unless  its  citi- 
zens display  extraordinary  courage  in 
time  of  war  and  that  our  precious  free- 
dom cannot  be  bought  cheaply  and 
that  to  be  eternally  free,  there  must 
be  a  willingness  to  sacrifice  in  order  to 
survive. 

We  can  take  great  pride  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  lost  a  single  Ameri- 
can life  from  combat  since  1973— 
almost  10  years.  We  in  America  are 
also  fortunate  that  we  are  not  directly 
involved  in  the  fighting  in  the  South 
Atlantic  and  are  not  suffering  any  cas- 
ualties in  the  military  conflict  over  the 
'Falkland  Islands.  The  highest  tribute 


we  c]  n  pay  to  our  war  dead  is  to 
pursu;  those  policies  that  will  pre- 
serve peace  and  keep  American  troops 
free  ^t  military  combat  Involvement. 
We  can  pay  no  greater  tribute  to  those 
who  liave  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
than  bo  make  certain  that  we  do  not 
add  t( )  the  list  of  the  war  dead  in  the 
f  utur(  t. 

And  that  brings  me  to  my  last  point 
today  Mr.  Speaker,  which  is  the 
legac]  left  by  those  who  gave  their 
lives  while  wearing  the  uniform  of 
their  t<}ation.  That  is— to  preserve  the 
peace  we  must  be  constantly  pre- 
pared As  has  been  stated  so  many 
times  before,  the  United  States  will  de- 
serve to  be  the  land  of  the  free  only  so 
long  lis  it  remains  the  home  of  the 
brave,  A  strong  military  force  manned 
by  highly  skilled  and  dedicated  sol- 
diers, isailors,  and  airmen,  and  backed 
by  a  solid  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve,; will  serve  to  deter  those  who 
might!  want  a  confrontation  and  will 
help  Ijo  preserve  the  peace  we  aU  seek 
now  atid  for  generations  to  come. 

Mr. ,  Speaker.  I  have  before  me  a 
copy  pf  a  letter  written  by  President 
Abratam  Lincoln  to  a  mother  of  five 
sons  \  rho  were  kiUed  during  the  Civil 
War.  The  letter,  dated  November  21, 
1864.  has  stated  for  all  times  the 
meani  og  of  the  sacrifice  made  by 
those  who  were  killed  in  action  during 
our  wi  Lrs  and  conflicts. 

The  -e  follows  a  copy  of  the  letter. 
ExKcxrnvK  Mansion. 
Washington,  November  21,  1864. 
To  MRi.  BiXBT,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dear  Madam:  I  have  been  shown  in  the 
files  of  the  War  Department  a  statement  of 
the  Adjutant  General  of  Massachusetts  that 
you  are  the  mother  of  five  sons  who  have 
died  glbriously  on  the  field  of  battle.  I  feel 
how  weak  and  fruitless  must  be  any  word  of 
mine  i  hich  should  attempt  to  beguile  you 
from  t  tie  grief  of  a  loss  so  overwhelming. 
But  I  <  uinot  refrain  from  tendering  you  the 
consoUtion  that  may  be  found  in  the 
thanlu  of  the  Republic  they  died  to  save.  I 
pray  tl  lat  our  Heavenly  Father  may  assuage 
the  an  [uish  of  your  bereavement,  and  leave 
you  on  ly  the  cherished  memory  of  the  loved 
and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that  must  be 
yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacrifice  upon 
the  alt^r  of  freedom. 

Youi  B  very  sincerely  and  respectfully, 

A.  LnfcOLN. 
•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  this  Memorial  Day 
to  remember  the  brave  men  and 
womep  who  have  given  their  lives  in 
the  defense  of  our  country.  The  first 
Memcrial  Day.  over  100  years  ago, 
honoi  ed  those  who  fell  in  the  War  Be- 
tween the  States.  Since  that  time,  well 
over  ]  ,215,000  service  men  and  women 
have  lost  their  lives  fighting  for  our 
Nation. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  we  stand  as  a 
nation  united  in  gratitude  to  all  those 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  for  our 
counti-y.  This  day  serves  as  a  reminder 
of  those  brave  men  and  women,  citi- 
zens of  all  races  and  creeds,  who  once 
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foUowed 
it. 

We  remember  and  are  grateful  to 
those  bnve  soldiers  whose  sacrifices 
have  hel]>ed  pave  the  way  for  us  to 
live  in  a  country  that  is  strong  and 
free.  We  remember  the  families  of  our 
faUen  heroes  and  we  grieve  for  their 
losses,  we  remember  the  faithful  men 
and  womc  n  who  are  now  serving  in  our 
armed  s4irvices.  In  such  reminders 
there  is  hope— hope  for  today  and 
hope  for  tomorrow.  The  hope  for  the 
future  ha  s  been  made  possible  because 
our  soldiers  have  made  sacrifices  in 
order  to  s  »cure  freedom  for  America. 

Our  hoiored  dead  served  in  behalf 
of  freedcbi,  and  it  is  through  their 
brave  deeds  that  we  are  strengthened 
in  our  rej  olve  to  keep  America  a  land 
of  freedom  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud. 

As  we  lionor  the  sacrifices  of  our 
fallen  soldiers,  we  must  adso  dedicate 
ourselves  to  continue  to  live  out  their 
faith  in  freedom  by  striving  to  make 
this  coim^ry  better.  Therefore,  on  this 
Memorial  Day  when  we  remember 
those  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
have  served  and  who  have  died  in  our 
defense,  ifet  us  pledge  to  face  the  chal- 
lenges in]  the  coming  years  with  the 
same  dedication  and  courage  that  our 
fallen  herioes  have  demonstrated  in  de- 
fending uie  freedom  of  our  Nation 
through  t^e  years.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
presently  (deeply  involved  in  coming  to 
terms  witn  a  new  Federal  budget.  We 
are  trying  to  frame  a  responsible  fiscal 
plan  that!  goes  beyond  the  immediate, 
the  here  and  now,  to  focus  on  the  Na- 
tion's fiiture  economic  and  social 
needs.  Our  debate  will  certainly  con- 
tinue for  I  a  number  of  days  to  come. 
We  should  all  be  aware  that  a  very  sig- 
nificant national  day  of  observance  is 
coming  UP  this  weekend.  Memorial 
Day.  Perhaps  we  can  take  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  veterans  of  this 
Nation  and  the  importance  of  meeting 
their  economic  and  social  needs  in  the 
future.     I 

Many  oi  us  will  be  out  this  weekend, 
marching'  in  Memorial  Day  parades 
and  taking  part  in  Memorial  Day  ob- 
servances^  We  will  remember  the 
countless  brave  Americans  who  died  in 
the  servi<^  of  this  Nation,  protecting 
the  idealf  upon  which  it  was  found- 
ed—freedbm,  justice,  and  equality.  We 
will  pay  ^ribute  to  our  war  veterans 
for  their  lyaliant,  selfless  sacrifices  on 
our  behalf. 

As  we  ijeflect  on  our  fallen  soldiers, 
we  must  strive  to  do  more  than  march 
and  rem^ber.  We  must  insure  that 
our  presei  it  day  veterans  are  also  com- 
memoraUd  for  their  sacrifices.  These 
men  anq  women  interrupted  their 
lives  to  s^rve  the  Nation  and  we  owe 
them  a  very  large  debt  of  gratitude. 
We  can  d  scharge  that  debt  by  remem- 
bering oi  r  veterans  today,  tomorrow. 
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and  every  day  and  insuring  that  their 
needs  are  met.  Right  now,  we  have  a 
golden  opportunity  to  "make  good"  on 
our  debt— we  can  support  a  Federal 
budget  plan  that  provides  adequate 
health,  pension,  and  compensation  as- 
sistance for  veterans  who  are  in  need. 
We  can  provide  the  necessary  funding 
for  the  vitally  important  services  from 
which  our  Vietnam  veterans  benefit, 
such  as  the  storefront  counseling  cen- 
ters. A  budget  plan  that  demonstrates 
an  awareness  of  the  sometimes  special 
needs  of  veterans,  both  today  and  in 
the  future,  would  be  a  befiting  way  to 
observe  the  upcoming  Memorial  Day 
ceremonies. 

Those  who  have  defended  America, 
with  their  lives,  have  made  possible 
our  hope  for  tomorrow.  Let  us  give 
these  veterans  a  firm  commitment 
that  we  will  protect  their  futures.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  better  time  to  make 
that  conmiitment  than  now.* 
•  Mr.  EDGAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
6,  I  introduced  House  Resolution  454, 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  veterans  benefits 
and  entitlements  be  considered  rights. 
The  resolution  is  designed  to  build 
an  awareness  and  a  movement  in  the 
Congress  to  combat  a  growing  attitude 
which  considers  veterans'  programs  to 
be  nothing  more  than  another  ripe 
target  for  budget  cuts. 

The  resolution  not  only  endorses  a 
semantic  change,  but  supports  a 
matter  of  principle  that  even  in  hard 
economic  times  must  be  upheld.  The 
purpose  of  veterans'  programs  goes 
much  farther  than  the  great  human 
benefit  provided  those  who  have 
served  this  country.  These  programs 
express  good  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  and  gratitude  to  those 
who  have  served  or  those  who  may 
have  to  serve  in  defense  of  the  United 
.  States.  In  that  sense,  VA  compensa- 
tion, pension,  medical,  and  readjust- 
ment programs  are  not  just  another 
form  of  Federal  assistance,  but  a  con- 
tract which  should  be  kept. 

There  are  30  million  living  veterans 
in  the  United  States  today.  We  have 
made  a  commitment  to  each  of  them, 
from  those  who  served  during  World 
War  I  to  those  who  returned  home 
from  Vietnam. 

On  May  31,  the  Nation  will  mark 
Memorial  Day  to  remember  all  those 
who  have  died  in  defense  of  freedom. 
One  way  to  commemorate  the  dead  is 
to  honor  the  living  and  to  see  that  our 
commitments  are  kept. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  think  of  no  better 
way  to  mark  Memorial  Day  1982  than 
to  urge  my  colleagues  to  endorse  and 
cosponsor  this  resolution  expressing 
our  full  support  for  all  those  who  have 
served  in  defense  of  this  country.  The 
resolution  follows: 

H.  Res.  454 

Whereas  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  from  the  beginning  of 
our  Republic  to  make  just  and  reasonable 


restitution  for  the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
those  who  have  served  in  defense  of  this 
Nation: 

Whereas  the  Continential  Congress  on 
April  23.  1782.  enacted  legislation  establish- 
ing the  first  program  of  disability  compen- 
sation for  life  for  those  injured  or  disabled 
during  the  Revolutionary  War  and  other 
compensation  systems  for  aU  the  officers 
and  men  who  served  in  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas  it  was  the  interpretation  and 
intent  of  the  Supreme  Commander  of  the 
Continental  Army  and  later  President  of 
the  United  States,  George  Washington,  that 
this  debt  be  considerd  part  of  the  soldier's 
hire:  the  price  of  their  blood  and  our  inde- 
pendence; 

Whereas  George  Washington  also  said 
that  these  veterans  benefits  were  more  than 
a  common  debt:  but  a  debt  of  honor  which 
can  never  be  considered  a  pension  or  gratu- 
ity; nor  be  canceled  until  fairly  discharged: 
Whereas  successive  Congresses  and  ad- 
ministrations have  recognized  this  obliga- 
tion and  reaffirmed  our  conunitment  to 
those  who  have  served  in  nine  succeeding 
major  armed  conflicts,  expanding  this  obli- 
gation in  Abraham  Lincoln's  words:  "To 
care  for  him  who  hath  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow  and  his  orphan": 

Whereas  in  this  century  alone.  Americans 
have  been  called  to  arms  four  times  in  de- 
fense of  freedom,  union,  and  prosperity 
while  the  United  States  Government  has  re- 
sponded by  developing  an  integrated  system 
of  medical,  education,  rehabilitation,  com- 
pensation and  pension  programs  of  incalcu- 
lable human  benefits; 

Whereas  we  as  a  nation  have  a  continuing 
responsibility  to  maintain  a  commitment  to 
the  thirty  million  living  Americans  who  an- 
swered their  country's  call  to  arms,  and  par- 
ticularly to  the  two  and  three-tenths  million 
men  and  women  disabled  in  that  service; 

Whereas  this  commitment  not  only  serves 
the  veteran,  the  widow  and  the  orphan,  but. 
by  example  and  support,  promotes  the  na- 
tional defense  by  giving  reassurance  to 
those  who  serve  or  who  may  have  to  serve 
in  defense  of  this  Nation; 

Whereas  recent  history  has  seen  an  ero- 
sion in  the  integrity  and  support  for  these 
programs  in  direct  contradiction  to  the 
meaning  and  value  originally  placed  upon 
them;  and 

Whereas  the  degradation  of  these  pro- 
grams has  been  fostered  on  the  battlefield 
of  transient  political  and  budget  expediency 
rather  than  the  arena  of  national  con- 
science and  honor  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  veterans  medical  compen- 
sation, pension,  and  readjustment  allow- 
ances shall  not  be  considered  mere  benefits 
and  entitlement  under  the  law.  but  shall  be 
considered  rights. 

Sec.  2.  These  rights  shall  stand  on  their 
own  merit,  steeped  in  historic  precedent; 
and  such  rights  shall  be  maintained  and 
considered  an  inviolable  contract,  by  resolu- 
tion, as  absolutely  binding  upon  the  United 
States  as  a  contract  between  the  American 
veteran,  eligible  dependents,  survivors,  and 
the  American  people* 

•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  thank  my  friend  and  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  for  obtaining  a  spe- 
cial order  so  that  we  might  honor 
those  who  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
during  periods  of  war  and  times  of  na- 
tional peril. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "Wars  may  cease,  but 
the  need  for  heroism  shall  not  depart 


from  the  Earth,  while  man  remains 
man  and  evil  exists  to  be  addressed." 

These  are  noble  words;  and  as  Me- 
morial Day  suddenly  approaches,  it  is 
fitting  for  all  of  us  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments from  our  busy  schedules  to  re- 
flect uix)n  the  nature  and  horror  of 
war  and  upon  the  memory  of  those 
brave  men  and  women  who  gave  their 
lives  so  that  we  might  live  in  freedom 
and  peace. 

Heroism  and  bravery  are  words 
which  roll  easily  off  the  tongue  on 
such  occasions  as  Memorial  Day,  and 
we  are  all  familiar  with  the  names  of 
such  illustrious  military  leaders  as 
Gen.  George  Washington,  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  and  Gen.  Dwight  D.  Ei- 
senhower. 

But,  Memorial  Day  is  not  only  for 
the  well-known  soldiers  of  the  history 
books.  Memorial  Day  allows  us  time  to 
reflect  upon  the  great  sacrifices  made 
by  our  fathers  and  mothers  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  and  made  by  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends— sacrifices  for  the 
preservation  of  American  liberty. 

And  on  Memorial  Day,  and  indeed 
throughout  the  year,  it  is  important 
that  we  remember  Just  how  hard  won 
our  freedoms  really  were. 

For  whatever  the  war  or  conflict,  the 
remembrance  of  those  who  have  sacri- 
ficed all  is  a  common  thread  binding 
our  past  with  the  present  and  our 
present  with  our  future.  And  it  gives 
us  a  reason  and  sense  of  purpose  in 
living  up  to  the  great  and  glorious  his- 
tory we  have  inherited,  and  a  sense  of 
mission  in  seeing  that  past  sacrifices 
were  not  made  in  vain. 

Memory  is  the  treasurer  of  the 
mind,  and  to  forget  past  sacrifice,  or  to 
idle  away  the  hard-fought  liberties  we 
enjoy  today,  would  dishonor  those 
who  have  gone  before. 

Today,  there  are  no  battles  raging, 
and  our  military  personnel  are  not 
fighting  on  far-off  foreign  shores.  And 
for  that  we  are  prayerfully  thankful. 
This  world  is  not,  however,  at  peace, 
and  serious  trouble  spots  dot  the 
globe. 

The  Falkland  Islands  crisis,  the 
Middle  East,  the  Russian  invasion  of 
Afghanistan,  and  the  Communist 
terror  of  yellow  rain  all  serve  as  keen 
reminders  of  the  dangers  to  peace  and 
liberty  which  are  abroad  in  the  world. 
So  we  must  remain,  as  have  past 
generations,  ready  and  able  to  defend 
our  shores  against  the  forces  of  evil 
and  oppression.  We  must  maintain  a 
superior  system  of  national  defense. 
And  just  as  importantly,  we  must 
maintain  a  spirit  of  resolve  and  readi- 
ness to  defend  ourselves  when  the 
need  arises. 

Peace  through  strength  is  the  only 
possible  way  we  can  preserve  our  na- 
tional independence.  Those  who  have 
gone  before  knew  that  to  be  the  case. 
For  the  visitor  to  Washington,  there 
are  many  sights  of  historic  interest. 
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There  are  the  many  monuments  (like 
the  Washington,  the  Lincoln,  and  the 
Jefferson),  the  U£.  Capitol,  and  the 
White  House,  to  mention  but  a  very 
few  of  the  sights  worth  seeing. 

But,  for  many,  there  is  a  unique  feel- 
ing—a feeling  of  history,  of  glory,  of 
sacrifice— which  comes  from  a  visit  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  the  rest- 
ing place  x>f  184,000  military  veterans. 

At  Arlington  Cemetery,  the  markers 
of  the  famous  can  be  found;  the  mark- 
ers of  brave  warriors  known  to  fami- 
lies and  friends  can  be  seen,  and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  is 
there,  quietly  representing  the 
memory  of  those  whose  names  are 
known  only  to  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Memorial  Day 
let  our  hearts  ring  out  in  solemn 
praise  for  those  who  have  died  to  keep 
us  free.  As  the  American  Wesleyan  put 
it: 

Here  sleeps  heroic  dust!  It  is  meet  that  a 
redeemed  nation  shotild  come,  to  pay 
homace  at  such  tombs,  wreathing  the 
memory  of  its  patriot  dead  in  the  emblems 
of  grateful  affection.  These  grass-grown 
mounds,  these  flower-decked  graves,  awake 
the  memories  of  the  past,  and  the  history  of 
our  nation's  perils  and  Its  triumphs  come 
crowding  on  us  here.* 

•  Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  31,  1982,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
will  Join  together  as  one  in  observance 
of  Memorial  Day.  In  honor  of  this 
solemn  occasion.  I  am  pleased  to 
remark  on  the  significance  of  this 
date. 

We,  as  a  democratic  nation  have 
based  the  foundations  of  our  society 
on  the  principle  of  freedom.  Our  Gov- 
ernment was  conceived  with  this  idea 
in  mind.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  we, 
in  the  97th  Congress,  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  Nation,  on  the  greatness  of  the 
men  and  women  who  have  died  while 
serving  their  country. 

Since  the  creation  of  the  First  Conti- 
nental Army,  imder  the  direction  of 
Gen.  George  Washington,  to  our 
present  day  military  forces,  our  fellow 
Americans  have  responded  to  the  call 
of  our  country's  military  needs:  The 
principle  objective  being  the  preserva- 
tion of  "life,  liberty  and  justice  for 
all."  These  honored  citizens  commit- 
ted themselves  deeply  to  the  concept 
of  democracy  and  fought  bravely  to 
secure  and  retain  it. 

May  31  is  a  day  when  all  Americans 
pay  tribute  to  the  thousands  of  veter- 
ans, who  have  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  potecting  their  Nation.  It  is  a 
time  when  all  Americans  should  exam- 
ine the  value  of  their  liberty  and  jus- 
tice. It  is  especially  fitting  when  one 
recalls  the  agony  of  the  Iranian  situa- 
tion, when  20  American  citizens  had 
their  right  of  freedom  violated  by  the 
tyranny  of  a  foreign  government. 

Accordingly,  I  believe  that  it  is  par- 
ticularly appropriate  at  this  time  that 
we  focus  oiu-  thoughts  on  the  men  and 
the  women  of  our  country  who  have 


helped  lis  protect  our  Nation.  It  is 
with  mu  :h  honor  that  we,  as  a  nation, 
praise  t  le  war  dead  for  their  great 
contribu  bions  in  maintaining  our 
democra  Lie  society.* 
•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Re- 
member the  Maine!"  "Don't  fire  until 
you  seel  the  whites  of  their  eyes!" 
"Over  t  tiere!  Over  there!  Send  the 
word,  sei  id  the  word  over  there!"  "Sink 
the  Biimarckl"  These  brave  cries, 
which  h  ive  echoed  down  the  corrtdors 
of  Ameilcan  history  for  generations, 
are  footi  lotes  in  courage. 

The  F  ench  essajist  Montaigne  once 
said  that  "the  strongest,  most  gener- 
ous, and  proudest  of  all  virtues  is  true 
courage. '  As  we  pause  today  to  salute 
the  mill  Ions  of  Americans  who  have 
fallen  ^n  battlefields  so  that  our 
Nation  might  live,  we  would  do  well  to 
turn  ba(k  the  pages  of  history  to  the 
year  19  4.  The  place  was  Anderson- 
ville,  Ga  ;  the  occasion— the  dedication 
of  the  I  ew  York  State  monument  at 
the  old  i  indersonville  prison  site. 

At  tha  t  ceremony,  one  of  the  surviv- 
ing prisoners  of  this  Union  prison 
camp  ta  id  the  story  of  a  father  who 
had  lost  three  sons  to  war,  only  to  lose 
his  last  son  at  the  Battle  of  Stone 
River.  '  'his  fourth  son  had  served 
under  li  is  uncle,  who  discovered  the 
boy's  lifi  (less  body  on  the  bloody  field. 
To  console  his  grieving  brother,  he 
wrote  th  e  following  message  from  the 
front  lin  es: 


Dear 
blow  to 
you  have 
sorrow 
fighting 
sun  has 


EpoTHER  Jacob:  This  will  be  a  sad 

this  being  the  fotu^h  boy  that 

given  to  your  country.  But  in  your 

have  this  consolation:  They  died 

1  or  the  best  country  on  which  the 

e  rer  shone. 


y<u 


Those  words  were  true  in  1863;  they 
were  tn  e  in  1914;  and  they  are  true 
today.  1  his  is  the  best  country  upon 
which  tl  le  Sun  has  ever  shone,  and  our 
flag— wi  h  its  beautiful  emblematic 
colors  o:  red,  white,  and  blue;  our  flag 
whose  f}lds  protect  alike  the  foreign 
and  American  bom,  and  which  repre- 
sents tHe  country  of  religious  liberty 
and  equAl  rights  for  all,  is  the  best  flag 
on  this  tarth  today! 

Let  ua  recall  the  wise  scriptural  les- 
sons of  jEcclesiastes  as  we  honor  our 
brave  d< 

For  everything  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time 

for^very  matter  under  heaven: 
a  time  tolbe  bom,  and  a  time  to  die: 
a  time  to  keep  silence,  and  a  time  to  speak; 
a  time  for  war,  and  a  time  for  ijeace. 

Now  i^  the  time  to  speak— to  speak 
up  for  America  and  the  principles  for 
which  it  stands.  And,  most  important- 
ly, today  is  the  time  to  proclaim  our 
eternal  and  profound  gratitude  to  all 
our  wari  dead,  who  are  the  real  heroes 
for  our  flay,  and  for  all  time.* 
•  Mr.  {P ARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  31,  Memorial  Day  will 
be  celebrated  throughout  America 
with  parades,  wreath-laying  ceremo- 
nies, anl  21-gim  salutes.  It  marks  the 
occasion  when  we  commemorate  those 
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Americans  \  rho  gave  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice in  oner  to  insure  the  freedom 
which  all  Afiericans  live  by  and  treas- 
ure today. 

Memorial  (Day  originated  soon  after 
the  Civil  Wftr,  the  first  and  only  war 
when  Amerfcans  killed  Americans  in 
order  to  pileserve  the  union  of  the 
United  States.  Since  the  Civil  War, 
men  have  lought  major  battles,  two 
world  wars,]  and  two  wars  in  Asia  in 
order  to  maintain  the  values  America 
represents  snd  the  reason  why  Ameri- 
cans sacrifice  to  keep  those  values. 
The  United  States  has  become  the 
leader  in  t^e  world  as  a  nation  com- 
mitted to  the  rights  of  liberty  and  de- 
mocracy. Those  Americans  who  died  in 
our  wars  preserved  those  rights. 

On  this  Memorial  Day,  I  ask  all 
Americans  Lo  remember  those  who 
died  in  all  o:  our  military  conflicts,  not 
in  sadness,  but  in  glory.  Those  men 
died  in  honor  so  that  future  genera- 
tions of  Am(  iricans  can  continue  to  live 
in  a  free  nation.  We  must  remember 
those  Amei  leans  so  if  our  freedoms 
are  ever  threatened  again  we  will 
stand  together  and  protect  our  beliefs 
with  our  liv^s  if  necessary.* 
•  Mr.  CLIN  QER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ob- 
servance o\  Memorial  Day  in  this 
country  began  shortly  after  the  Civil 
War  to  honor  the  war  dead  of  both 
the  North  and  the  South.  On  Memori- 
al Day,  1982,  we  will  gather  in  commu- 
nities throughout  the  land  to  honor 
those  who,  over  the  more  than  two 
centuries  skice  the  foxmding  of  our 
Republic,  nave  offered  their  youth, 
their  strength,  and  finally  their  lives 
for  our  freedom. 

Memorial]  Day,  1982,  will  be  a  cele- 
bration of  thanksgiving  for  the  cour- 
age and  devotion  of  the  untold  nimi- 
bers  of  soldiers,  sailors,  and  airmen 
whose  sacrifices  have  made  possible 
the  many  ttlessings  we  as  Americans 
enjoy  todayj 

But  patriotism  goes  beyond  speech- 
making  and'  flagwaving.  The  source  of 
a  nation's  strength  lies  in  the  commit- 
ment of  it^  people  to  the  ideals  and 
values  upon  which  that  nation  was 
built,  and  on  their  willingness  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  realization  of  these 
ideals. 

The  most  meaningful  way  to  honor 
those  who  have  sacrificed  so  much  for 
our  freedom  is  to  preserve  and 
strengthen  I  that  heritage  of  freedom 
for  the  generations  to  come.  We  are 
now  the  guardians  of  those  ideals  for 


which  they 


sacrificed.  Memorial  Day 


is  less  for  them  thsui  it  is  for  us,  "that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  in- 
creased demotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  devotion !'• 

•  Mr.  STATON  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  oi^  Monday,  May  31  we  will 
honor  the  memory  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  Ar  lericans  who  gave  the  full- 
est measuie   of   patriotism   to   their 
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country  by  sacrificing  their  lives  in  its 
defense.  Americans  have  always  re- 
sponded to  armed  aggression  with  a 
courage  unmatched  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  As  a  nation  we  have  tradi- 
tionally been  willing  to  endure  the  ul- 
timate risk  to  preserve  freedom  for 
ourselves  and  our  loved  ones. 

The  costs  have  not  been  small.  The 
War  for  Independence  claimed  6,800 
lives  in  battle;  2,200  Americans  died  in 
the  War  of  1812,  and  1,700  in  the 
Mexican  War.  The  Civil  War  killed 
more  than  200,000.  The  Spanish-Amer- 
ican War  saw  385  lives  sacrificed,  while 
53,000  American  lives  were  lost  in 
World  War  I.  World  War  II  took  the 
heaviest  toll,  claiming  292,000.  The 
Korean  war  cost  33,000  lives  and  Viet- 
nam saw  the  loss  of  over  57,000  Ameri- 
cans. All  of  these  patriots  contributed 
to  the  greatness  and  the  majesty 
known  as  America.  It  is  fitting  and 
proper  that  we  should  remember 
them. 

The  country  should  take  particular 
pride  in  the  fact  that  a  long  overdue 
monument  to  those  who  died  in  Viet- 
nam is  now  underway.  This  memorial 
is  simple  in  design  and  yet  powerful  in 
meaning.  On  it  will  be  inscribed  the 
names  of  those  57,000  plus  Americans 
who  died  in  a  war  that  was  surrounded 
by  controversy.  This  controversy  in- 
creased the  burden  on  the  2.7  million 
Americans  who  participated  in  the 
conflict  and  deepened  the  sorrow  of 
the  families  of  those  who  never  came 
home.  The  new  Vietnam  Veterans  Me- 
morial will  demonstrate  in  a  tangible 
way  the  respect  and  debt  that  we  owe 
to  these  Americans. 

Now,  in  1982.  we  have  an  obligation 
to  continue  the  heritage  for  which 
U.S.  citizens  have  given  their  lives  for 
over  200  years.  We,  like  they,  must  be 
willing  to  defend  our  liberties.  We 
cannot  do  this  as  a  second-rate  power. 
We  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  l)e  on 
the  shortside  on  any  gap  in  conven- 
tional and  strategic  armaments  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  any  other 
major  power.  This  gap  must  be 
bridged  soon  if  we  are  to  preserve 
those  values  and  ideals  for  which  so 
many  of  our  countrymen  fought  and 
died.* 

*  Mr.  LEATH  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  for  requesting  time 
so  that  Members  may  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  pay  tribute  to  our  Nation's 

Next  Monday  is  Memorial  Day  and 
our  Nation,  as  it  has  for  the  past  104 
years,  will  honor  and  remember  all  of 
those  servicemen  and  women  who 
have  lost  their  lives  in  service  to  this 
Nation.  It  is  right  and  appropriate 
that  this  day  be  set  aside  for  this  pur- 
pose. It  Is  right  and  appropriate  that 
all  of  us  on  this  day  ponder  and  appre- 
ciate the  enormity  of  the  sacrifice 


made  on  our  behalf  by  the  more  than 
1  million  men  and  women  who  have 
been  killed  in  wartime  service  to  our 
Nation  from  the  Revolution  to  Viet- 
nam. 

There  are  among  us,  however,  those 
citizens  who  do  not  wait  for  Memorial 
Day  to  honor  and  remember  the 
American  soldier.  More  than  78,000 
men  and  women  comprise  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  Voluntary  Service, 
freely  giving  10.3  million  hours  of 
their  time  in  volimteer  service  to  hos- 
pitalized veterans  and  their  families  in 
172  VA  hospitals.  To  these  remarkable 
and  special  people,  every  day  is  Memo- 
rial Day.  Every  time  these  voluaiteers 
read  to  a  veteran  who  is  sightless,  or 
write  a  letter  for  a  veteran  who  is 
lonely  and  ill,  these  volunteers  daily 
re-create  the  greatest  memorial  of 
all— a  loving,  caring  memorial  to  the 
American  serviceman.  These  volun- 
teers daily  affirm  the  honor,  dignity, 
and  sacrifice  of  those  who  died  for  this 
country  by  caring  for  and  comforting 
the  living  veteran  and  his  family. 

There  are  three  VA  medical  care  in- 
stallations in  my  district.  I  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  visit  them  all  many 
times,  and  I  have  seen  how  heavily 
these  facilities  depend  on  their  volun- 
teers. Just  think  for  a  moment  what  it 
would  cost  the  taxpayers  if  all  of  the 
volunteers  walked  out  of  the  hospitals. 
The  services  and  suppori  they  provide 
actually  could  not  be  replaced.  Their 
concern  and  commitment  are  price- 
less—these feelings  of  dedication 
cannot  be  bought  and  they  are  every 
bit  as  important  to  the  recovery  of  the 
hospitalized  veteran  and  his  family  as 
the  expert  medical  care  he  receives 
from  the  VA  physicians  and  nurses. 

We  all  know  that  President  Reagan 
has  stressed  the  concept  of  volunta- 
rism, of  citizens  helping  citizens. 
Those  in  the  VA  Voluntary  Service  are 
way  ahead  of  the  rest  of  us.  There  is 
no  other  Federal  program  that  oper- 
ates with  the  assistance  and  active  co- 
operation of  such  a  widespread  volun- 
teer effort. 

This  Memorial  Day  let  us  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  thousands  and  thousands  of 
men  and  women  who  have  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  in  times  of  war.  Our 
gratitude  to  those  who  have  laid  down 
their  lives  for  our  coimtry  can  never 
be  adequately  expressed.  But  let  us 
also  pay  tribute  to  those  78,000  volun- 
teers who  daily  express  their  gratitude 
to  our  Nation's  war  dead  by  serving 
and  supporting  our  over  30  million 
living  veterans  and  their  famiUes.  To 
all  of  you  in  the  VA  Voluntary  Service, 
thank  you  for  sharing  your  time,  com- 
passion and  love.* 

*  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  pride  and  humility 
that  I  join  in  remembering  and  paying 
homage  to  countrymen  who  have 
made  the  supreme  sacrifice  in  the 
service  of  their  Nation  and  its  cause. 


This  Memorial  Day  we  should  all  re- 
member those  brave  men  and  women, 
citizens  of  all  races  and  creeds,  who 
once  followed  the  flag  and  now  lie  be- 
neath it. 

We  should  all  remember,  and  be 
grateful  to  those  men  and  women  who 
lost  their  lives  in  our  defense.  We 
should  remember  the  veterans  who 
today  bear  the  physical  and  emotional 
scars  of  battle  and  who  themselves  re- 
member the  hardships,  and  the  friend- 
ships they  developed  with  comrades  at 
arms  who  are  no  longer  with  us. 

We  have  a  financial  commitment  to 
our  veterans,  as  well.  In  my  own  area, 
ill  and  disabled  veterans  can  receive 
varied  and  comprehensive  hospital  and 
medical  care  services  at  the  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Loma  Linda.  Veterans  with 
service-connected  injuries  have  top 
priority  for  treatment,  however. 

As  a  nation,  we  have  faced  many 
dangers.  Our  Government  has  sur- 
vived because  of  the  sacrifices  our  sol- 
diers have  been  prepared  to  make.  In 
the  coming  years  we  will  continue  to 
be  challenged,  and  so  the  remem- 
brance of  those  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  served,  and  who  have  died  in  our 
defense,  must  strengthen  our  resolve 
to  keep  this  country  a  bastion  of  free- 
dom of  which  we  all  can  be  proud. 

The  sacrifices  of  our  brave  men  and 
women  should  not  pass  in  vain.  It  is 
our  duty  to  keep  this  country  strong 
and  free.  We  must  use  our  hard-won 
freedom  wisely  in  the  knowledge  that 
freedom  without  compassion  and 
honor  Is  not  freedom  at  all. 

As  the  Nation  pauses  on  May  31,  Me- 
morial Day,  to  commemorate  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  the  defense, 
much  of  the  activity  will  focus  on  cere- 
monies at  the  105  national  cemeteries 
operated  by  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, such  as  the  national  cemetery  in 
Riverside  County. 

I  am  proud  of  my  community  for  its 
dedication  to  this  country  through  its 
conunitment  to  our  Armed  Forces.  I 
am  also  proud  of  the  people  of  the 
Inland  Empire  who  have  consistently 
supported  veterans  and  their  families, 
not  just  on  Memorial  Day,  but  every 
day.* 

*  Mr.  McCURDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
Memorial  Day  approaches,  it  is  appro- 
priate that  each  of  us  should  take  the 
time  to  pause  and  reflect  upon  the  sac- 
rifices that  generations  of  soldiers, 
sailors,  airmen,  and  marines  have 
made  to  keep  our  country  free.  Their 
sacrifices  are  the  cornerstone  upon 
which  we  have  built  our  Nation's 
greatness,  and  we  should  never  forget 
them. 

We  have  lost  about  1,200.800  mili- 
tary personnel  during  the  course  of 
our  history.  They  died  for  us  and  our 
way  of  life.  We  lost  about  4,000  mlU- 
tary  personnel  in  the  American  Revo- 
lution, 2,000  in  the  War  of  1812,  13,000 
in  the  Mexican  War,  495,000  in  the 
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ClvU  War,  11,000  In  the  Spanish- Amer- 
ican War,  116,000  in  World  War  I, 
406.000  in  World  War  II,  55,000  in  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  86,000  during  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Just  as  important  as  paying  tribute 
to  those  who  died  in  the  service  of 
their  country.  Memorial  Day  should 
also  be  a  day  when  we  honor  and  re- 
dedicate  -ourselves  in  behalf  of  those 
many  millions  more  who  have  served 
their  country  and  lived.  They  all  de- 
serve commendation,  and  we  should 
all  take  time  to  recognize  them. 

Peace-loving  people  understand  that 
sacrifice  and  bravery  are  at  the  very 
foundation  of  peace.  If  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  extend  to  these  men  and  women 
the  honor  they  so  richly  deserve,  then 
our  quest  for  peace  will  be  ill  served 
and  the  lives  which  have  been  sacri- 
ficed in  this  quest  will  have  been  for 
naught. 

During  these  times  of  budget  con- 
straints it  Is  all  too  easy  for  us  to  baclc 
off  the  commitment  our  Government 
has  long  maintained  for  veterans.  But 
we  must  do  what  Is  right.  We  can 
never  full  repay  our  veterans;  howev- 
er, we  must  always  be  particularly  sen- 
sitive to  their  special  needs. 

"Let  us  care  for  him  who  shall  have 
borne  the  battle,  and  for  his  widow, 
and  his  orphan"  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote  during  the  Civil  War.  Let  us  not 
abandon  our  veterans.  We  should  give 
them  the  respect  and  opportunity 
they  deserve.* 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  ap- 
preciate having  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day.  and  I  thanic  my  colleague. 
Mr.  MoNTGOBfERY.  for  securing  this 
special  order. 

When  we  gather  each  year  to  ob- 
serve Memorial  Day.  we  are  not  only 
paying  homage  and  respect  to  the  mil- 
lions who  have  sacrificed  in  the  service 
of  their  country— we  are  also  celebrat- 
ing freedom. 

To  my  way  of  thinlcing,  and  to  my 
family,  nothing  is  as  precious  as  free 
choice— and  nothing  makes  quite  so 
many  demands.  It  is  imperative  for  all 
of  us  to  realize  that  freedom  is  not 
only  a  privilege,  but  an  obligation. 
Moreover,  our  freedoms  are  not  a  gift 
to  be  squandered  recklessly,  but  rather 
a  sacred  trust  to  be  treasured  and  pro- 
tected for  the  generations  which 
follow  us.  As  Americans,  we  are  en- 
trusted with  liberties  which  perhaps 
we  take  for  granted— liberties  which 
much  of  the  rest  of  the  world  can  only 
dream  about.  And,  as  Americans,  we 
are  charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
confront  and  defeat  our  problems,  to 
act  emphatically  and  effectively  to 
preserve  our  many  freedoms  and. 
should  it  be  necessary,  to  fight  in  the 
service  of  our  Nation  and  in  defense  of 
our  liberties. 

Since  we  began  celebrating  Memori- 
al Day  over  100  years  ago,  almost 
660,000    individuals    have    sacrificed 
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their  very  lives  for  that  in  which  they 
believe*.  Millions  have  served  when 
their  dountry  called,  and  thousands 
have  pdid  the  price  of  liberty  with  per- 
manent! injury,  or  with  indelibly 
stampe|l  memories  of  the  grimmest 
nature.i  Those  sacrifices  must  not  have 
been  inl  vain,  and  only  those  of  us  who 
gather  I  to  remember  that  fact  can 
insure  that  they  have  not  been  in  vain. 
We  must  reaffirm  our  own  individual 
and  coUective  belief  that  words  are  not 
enough,  and  we  must  echo  the  actions 
necessa»-y  in  times  of  combat  with 
equally!  decisive  and  forthright  actions 
in  peacetime,  and  in  our  everyday 
lives.  As  the  veterans  of  all  the  wars 
acted  t«  protect  us,  so  we  must  honor 
them  with  a  constant  commitment  to 
protect !  liberty.  We  must  exercise  our 
freedonis  and  responsibilities,  and  we 
must  t*ach  our  children  to  do  the 
same.    I 

I  beliive  the  very  best  testimonial  to 
the  vavr  and  sacrifice  of  America's 
Armed  forces  came  on  the  very  first 
Memorial  Day.  It  was  made  by  James 
Garfield,  who  would  soon  become  the 
20th  President  of  the  United  States.  In 
honoring  the  Nation's  war  dead  at  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery,  he  said: 

For  lo*e  of  country  they  accepted  death, 
and  thus  resolved  all  doubts,  and  made  im- 
mortal tneir  patriotism  and  virtue. 

It  is  my  most  sincere  hope,  as  I  am 
sure  it  is  the  hope  of  all  of  you,  that 
no  mor^  Americans  will  sacrifice  their 
lives  toi  protect  the  Nation  and  her 
freedomls.  But  with  that  hope  goes  the 
certain  Knowledge  that  we  are  a  great 
Nation,  and  that  the  people  of  this 
great  Nation  will  give  whatever  is  nec- 
essary to  preserve  their  beloved  liber- 
ty-        I 

Certainly,  those  we  honor  today 
have  pDven  the  truth  of  that  state- 
ment. T  leir  sacrifice  has  made  it  pos- 
sible foi  us  to  gather  here  today  in 
freedom  to  honor  them.* 
•  Mrs.  ^ENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  May  31,  the  American  people 
will,  on«e  again,  pay  tribute  to  those 
who  hate  given  their  lives  in  defense 
of  our  freedoms.  Since  the  first  shots 
of  the  War  for  American  Independ- 
ence wek-e  fired  in  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington, (he  freedoms  which  Americans 
believe  tio  be  God  given,  have  required 
constant  protection. 

ThroiKhout  our  Nation's  proud  his- 
tory, min  and  women  have  given  their 
lives  in  Idefense  of  our  country.  Some 
have  fallen  on  battlefields  in  their  own 
States,  iome  even  in  their  own  home- 
towns. Americans  have  died  on  battle- 
fields ini  the  lands  of  their  forefathers, 
in  Eurote,  Africa,  Latin  America,  and 
Asia.  Tiey  have  given  their  lives  on 
remote  f  esolate  islands,  in  hostile  jun- 
gles, in  I  sea  and  air  battles  far  from 
land.      I 

Thosejwho  enjoy  freedom  in  Amer- 
ica toda)'.  pause  from  their  routine  on 
Memorial  Day,  in  respect  for  those 
who  die^  in  battle  defending  our  free- 


doms. On  tjhis  day  we  also  pay  respect 
to  those  Who  were  injured  in  battle,^ 
those  who^  disabilities  remind  them 
daily  of  their  sacrifices  for  America. 
We  pay  respect  to  those  Who  lost  their 
loved  ones  m  defense  of  our  country. 

So  often  I  we  forget  to  be  thankful. 
We  incessantly  think  of  our  problems, 
and  do  not  jpause  to  recognize  that  the 
successful  preservation  of  the  princi- 
Idual  liberty  and  freedom 
e  of  America's  greatness, 
iples  are  not  diminished 
h  fluctuation  as  the  state 
lomy,  and  we  should  not 
te  of  the  economy  to  di- 
gratitude  to  those  who 
ced  so  much  to  preserve 
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enough  simply  to  pause 
ice  on  Memorial  Day. 
de  should  be  expressed 
daily  in  out  actions.  This  body  should 
not  be  ehtertaining  proposals  to 
reduce  disability  benefits  to  those  who 
became  disabled  as  a  result  of  service 
to  this  coui^try.  or  to  their  widows,  on 
one  day,  and  then  pause  to  reflect  on 
their  sacriifices  on  Memorial  Day. 
duals  did  not  question  the 
rlfice   required   by   their 
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that  we  now  pause  to  re- 
sacrifices  that  have  been 
erica.  In  facing  the  chal- 
lenges that  I  are  ahead  of  us,  we  need 
the  courag^  and  conviction  these  indi- 
viduals ha>le  exemplified,  and  while 
America  is  jat  peace  we  may  all  pray 
that  Amerigans  will  not  be  called  on  to 
make  such  ^crif ices  again.* 
•  Mr.  STUfirlP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  co|imend  the  distinguished 
gentlemen  from  Mississippi.  Sonny 
MoNTGOMERhr,  for  requesting  this  spe- 
cial order  mr  this  most  solemn  holi- 
day. 

This  Monjlay.  May  31.  is  a  day  of  re- 
membrance, of  appreciation,  and  not 
least,  of  reconciliation.  Begun  over  100 
years  ago  fallowing  the  Civil  War,  Me- 
morial Day  has  a  twofold  function:  To 
commemorate  the  brave  men  and 
women  whd  fought  and  died  that  we 
might  remain  free,  and  to  remind  us  as 
a  nation  thit  we  are  one  body  with  a 
single  will  and  a  steadfast  purpose. 

We  have  I  borne  arms  many  times 
since  fighting  the  war  that  created  our 
great  Natioji  over  200  years  ago.  We 
have  fough^  on  foreign  lands  and  we 
have  fought)  among  ourselves.  We  have 
learned,  hopefully,  that  there  is  never 
any  glory  in  war— only  suffering.  But 
we  have  likewise  discovered  that,  given 
a  Just  and  i^lght  cause,  we  do  not  lack 
the  courage,  dignity,  and  fortitude 
necessary  tc  defend  the  age-old  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  country  was 
founded. 

Mr.  Speakler,  I  firmly  believe  that,  in 
order  to  Judge  the  success  of  any 
system  of  gjvemment.  one  must  look 
at  how  tha^  government  has  treated 
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its  sick,  its  poor,  and  perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, its  war  injured.  It  is  a  fact 
not  often  disputed  that  no  other 
modem  nation  has  provided  consist- 
ently the  level  of  benefits  and  services 
to  veterans  and  their  survivors.  This 
just  concern  has  been  supported  by 
every  administration  regardless  of  pol- 
itics suid  despite  what  have  often  been 
overwhelming  budgetary  constraints. 
The  Congress  has  always  and  contin- 
ues to  recognize  the  enormous  sacrific- 
es exacted  from  these  brave  individ- 
uals and  their  families,  and  realizes 
that  any  system  of  compensation  or 
act  of  condolence  is  only  partial  resti- 
tution for  their  losses. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  quote 
the  final  stanza  of  a  very  eloquent 
poem  by  the  poet.  Stephen  Spender, 
entitled  "I  Think  of  Those  Who  Were 
Truly  Great."  It  serves  as  a  fitting  epi- 
taph for  all  those  who  have  lost  their 
lives  on  the  field  of  battle  and  imparts 
a  very  appropriate  Memorial  Day  sen- 
timent: 
Near  the  snow,  near  the  stm,  in  the  highest 

fields. 
See   how   these   names   are   feted   by   the 

waving  grass 
And  by  the  streamers  of  white  cloud 
And  whispers  of  wind  in  the  listening  sky. 
The   names  of   those  who   in   their   lives 

fought  for  life. 
Who  wore  at  their  heart  the  fire's  centre. 
Bom  of  the  sun.   they  travelled  a  short 

while  toward  the  sun 
And  left  the  vivid   air  signed  with   their 

honor.* 

•  Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  honor  and  reverence  that  I 
salute  on  this  Memorial  Day  those 
Americans  who  have  paid  the  highest 
price  and  laid  down  their  lives  on  the 
field  of  battle  to  preserve  our  Nation's 
freedom. 

The  causes  of  freedom  and  democra- 
cy have  pulled  America  into  five  major 
wars  around  the  world  In  the  last  cen- 
tury—from the  gently  rolling  hUls  of 
Gettysburg,  to  the  "No  Man's  Land" 
of  Flanders  Field,  to  the  tropical  Pa- 
cific islands  and  the  Normandy  beach- 
es, to  the  craggy  moimtains  of  Korea, 
to  the  swamps  and  dense  jungles  and 
forests  of  Vietnam. 

Memorial  Day  Is  a  time  to  honor 
those  who  have  fallen,  and  to  reaffirm 
that  they  did  not  die  in  vain.  We 
remain  today  a  free  nation,  with  the 
longest  history  of  uninterrupted  free- 
dom of  any  nation  on  earth. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  especially  to 
those  brave  soldiers  hailing  from  the 
Fifth  District  of  Kentucky  who  fought 
and  died  so  that  the  rest  of  us  might 
live  freely.  The  folks  in  the  Fifth  Dis- 
trict, which  I  proudly  represent,  un- 
derstand that  freedom  is  precious  and 
we  must  earn  its  blessings  and  oppor- 
tunities every  day.  My  friends  and 
neighbors  in  the  Fifth  District  love 
this  great  country  of  ours  with  every 
fiber  of  their  being,  and  the  many 
thousands  of  war  veterans  from  south- 
eastern   and   southcentral    Kentucky 


testify  to  the  deeply  held  conviction  in 
our  part  of  the  State  that  it  is  better 
to  die  on  our  feet  as  free  men  than  to 
live  tamely  on  our  knees  as  slaves  to 
the  enemies  of  freedom  and  human 
dignity. 

And  while  Memorial  Day  is  a  day  of 
remembering  our  war  dead,  we  must 
never  fail  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  and  our  gratitude  to  the 
many  veterans  across  America.  The 
contributions  of  Kentucky's  veterans 
truly  fill  me  with  pride.  They  came  to 
our  aid  when  we  needed  them  most. 
They  risked  their  lives  and  many  suf- 
fered personal  injuries  in  the  line  of 
duty.  I  sun  proud  to  be  fighting  for 
them  here  in  Congress  to  make  sure 
they  get  the  benefits  and  services  they 
deserve. 

Memorial  Day  is  a  time  to  honor, 
but  also  a  time  to  reflect.  What  does 
the  sacrifice  of  our  countrymen  mean 
for  us?  First,  we  must  never  take  our 
freedom  for  granted.  The  fact  that  a 
country  dedicated  to  peace  and  free- 
dom has  become  embroiled  in  two 
world  wars,  as  well  as  Korea  and  Viet- 
nam, clearly  shows  that  as  long  as 
freedom  and  democracy  are  threatend- 
ed  anywhere  in  the  world,  our  freedom 
in  America  is  never  completely  safe. 

Sadly,  a  quick  spin  of  the  globe 
makes  it  plain  to  see  that  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  to  Khomeini's  Iran,  to 
Qadhafl's  Libya,  to  Castro's  Cuba,  the 
enemies  of  individual  liberty  are  as  nu- 
merous and  as  active  as  ever  and  our 
commitment  to  freedom  is  constantly 
being  challenged. 

We  must  always  be  on  guard,  ready 
to  ward  off  those  threats  and  chal- 
lenges with  the  same  courage  and  con- 
viction that  our  fallen  soldiers  took 
into  battle.  As  Kentucky's  own  Henry 
Clay  once  said,  we  must  be  willing  to 
defend  our  country's  heritage  and 
honor  "peaceably  if  we  can,  forcibly  if 
we  must." 

America  can  never  fully  repay  her 
veterans,  and  we  will  never  be  able  to 
express  our  feelings  to  our  fallen  sol- 
diers. But  we  must  never  forget  how 
uniquely  blessed  we  are  in  the  modem 
world  to  live  in  a  free  society,  nor 
forget  the  sacrifices  of  our  friends,  rel- 
atives, neighbors,  and  countrymen 
who  served  us  when  duty  called.* 
*  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memori- 
al Day  Is  a  time  to  reflect  on  the  brav- 
ery and  strength  of  this  country  and 
our  people  who  gave  their  lives  to  pro- 
tect our  freedom. 

Theirs  is  a  gift  greater  than  all 
others,  a  love  of  country  which  no 
words  can  truly  express.  Yet,  it  is  right 
that  this  Congress,  whose  Members 
are  also  committed  to  the  protection 
of  democracy,  take  time  out  to  honor 
our  war  heroes,  and  I  want  to  thank 
my  colleague,  Mr.  Montgomery,  for 
calling  this  special  order. 

There  can  never  be  enough  of  these 
moments  when  we  pause  to  remember 
our  rich  heritage  and  its  deep  signifi- 


cance for  what  and  where  we  are 
today,  for  Memorial  Day  is  not  only  a 
time  to  commemorate  the  heroism  of 
the  r>ast.  It  also  provides  a  moment 
when  the  people  of  this  Nation's 
present  can  join  forces  in  humble 
thanks  for  the  fortitude  of  those 
before  us  who  have  sustained  our 
democratic  way  of  life  for  more  than 
200  years. 

It  is  right  that  Americans  remember 
this  legacy.  It  must  figure  heavily  in 
our  responses  to  the  challenges  and 
choices  of  the  coming  decades— a 
bottom  line  that  must  ultimately 
figure  into  every  decision  we  make  in 
this  Chamber. 

It  will  not  make  our  decisions  any 
easier,  but  it  will  certainly  make  them 
better.  We  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
principles  and  Ideals  for  which  these 
men  and  women  we  honor  today 
fought.* 

*  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memorial 
Day  calls  us  to  both  remember  the  sac- 
rifices of  the  past  and  to  recommit 
ourselves  to  a  peaceful  future.  As  a 
veteran,  I  recognize  the  courage  and 
sacrifice  of  those  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  our  country.  As  a  Member  of 
Congress.  I  am  awed  by  the  special  re- 
sponsibility we  hold  to  preserve  peace. 
On  a  day  generally  marked  by  pa- 
rades, wreaths,  and  heroic  speeches,  it 
too  often  seems  easy  to  forget  that 
what  Memorial  Day  recognizes  is  the 
tragic  suffering,  pain,  and  death 
Americans  have  known  in  wars  on  our 
own  soil,  in  the  trenches  in  Europe, 
and  the  beaches  and  seas  of  the  Pacif- 
ic, on  the  hilltops  of  Korea,  and  the 
jungles  of  Vietnam.  We  have  gained 
peace  and  freedom  through  the  sacri- 
fice of  those  lives  we  honor  on  Memo- 
rial Day,  but  we  have  also  lost  sons, 
brothers,  husbands,  fathers,  and 
friends.  We  have  lost  the  valuable  con- 
tributions they  would  have  made 
through  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

We  are  right  in  honoring  those  sacri- 
fices with  our  ceremonies  and  speech- 
es, but  our  deeds  and  words  ring 
hollow  if  we  do  not  also  respond  with 
a  strengthened  commitment  to  peace 
and  freedom.  Our  recognition  of  past 
sacrifices  should  lead  us  to  prevent 
such  suffering  and  loss  in  the  future, 
to  commit  ourselves  to  seeking  peace 
and  freedom  through  law  instead  of 
war,  through  negotiation,  rather  than 
armed  conflict. 

We  must  recognize,  of  course,  that 
we  live  in  an  unsettled  world  and  that 
other  countries  may  not  share  our 
desire  for  a  peaceful  future.  We  must 
maintain  a  strong  defense  at  the  same 
time  we  hope  and  work  and  pray  that 
it  will  not  be  needed. 

The  most  significant  thing  we  can 
say  on  Memorial  Day  is  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  the  goal  that  the 
lives  that  have  already  been  given  for 
j)eace  and  freedom  will  not  have  been 
in  vain,  and  that  we  have  learned  from 
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suffering  and  sacrifice  that  we  must 
seek  a  better  way.« 

•  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  commend  my  dear  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Mississip- 
pi, for  taking  this  special  order  to 
honor  our  Nation's  war  dead  this  Me- 
morial Day. 

Many  eloquent  and  moving  speeches 
have  been  delivered  since  the  first  Me- 
morial Day  was  observed  114  years 
ago,  but  no  statement  has  captured 
the  essence  of  sacrifice  and  devotion 
more  succinctly  than  the  Gettysburg 
Address  written  and  delivered  by 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  5  years 
before  the  first  official  observance. 

The  Gettysburg  Address  contains  a 
clarion  call  to  greatness.  If  a  school- 
child  can  memorize  it,  and  go  through 
life  understanding  its  message  and 
living  up  to  that  message,  he  or  she 
will  be  a  model  citizen. 

I  quote  a  portion  that  is  so  appropri- 
ate at  this  time: 

■'•  •  •  But,  in  a  larger  sense,  we  cannot 
dedicate— we  cannot  consecrate— we  cannot 
hallow— this  ground.  The  brave  men,  living 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  conse- 
crated it,  far  above  our  poor  power  to  add  or 
detract.  The  world  will  little  note,  nor  long 
remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us 
the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedicated  here  to 
the  unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced^ 

When  Lincoln  spoke  these  immortal 
words.  Just  4  months  had  passed  since 
the  greatest  battle  before  or  after  had 
taken  place  on  the  North  American 
Continent.  For  3  days  in  early  July, 
1863,  armies  of  the  North  and  South- 
Americans  all— tore  at  each  other  with 
such  savagery  and  ferocity  that  the 
casualties  numbered  51.000  around  the 
little  town  of  Gettysburg.  Pa. 

No  man  who  took  part  in  the  War 
Between  the  States  is  alive  today.  The 
last  survivor  was  a  fellow  Texan  who 
died  over  20  years  ago.  But.  their 
memory  will  live  on  as  long  as  free 
men  and  women  will  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  for  their  beliefs,  for  their  lib- 
erty. 

Lincoln  spoke  for  all  of  us  this  Me- 
morial Day  in  reminding  us  that  mere 
words  do  not  compensate  for  ultimate 
sacrifice.  But.  he  asked  us  to  remem- 
ber. He  asked  us  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  freedom.  In  short,  he  pleaded 
with  us  to  never  allow  those  who  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice  to  have  died  in 
vain. 

Over  1  million  Americans  have  died 
in  combat.  Most  Americans  living 
today  know  of  a  family  member  or 
friend  who  was  killed  in  action.  From 
the  Revolution  to  Vietnam,  and  even 
now,  millions  of  our  fellow  Americans 
have  put  their  lives,  fortunes,  and 
sacred  honor  at  stake  to  block  the 
path  of  tyranny.  I  am  informed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  that  more 
than  30  million  living  Americans  have 
served  in  the  Armed  Forces;  certainly. 


a  reminder  that  freedom  is  not  free 
for  the  Asking— it  must  be  defended. 

It  all  oomes  down  to  what  we  as  indi- 
viduals Are  willing  to  do  to  defend  and 
protect  America.  General  MacArthur 
said.  "Duty,  Honor,  Country."  Gen. 
Robert  E.  Lee,  when  asked  the  most 
important  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, replied  simply,  "duty." 

The  s41dler,  marine,  airman,  sailor: 
He  or  me  knows  their  duty.  Those 
who  havlB  fought  and  died  for  America 
knew  their  duty.  The  challenge  is  for 
us  to  dc  our  duty  by  making  certain 
that  Ax  lerica  is  always  prepared  to 
defend  i  s  shores. 

Walt  I  lason,  who  was  bom  the  year 
before  lincoln  delivered  the  Gettys- 
burg Ad  Iress,  and  who  died  the  year 
World  V'slt  II  began,  wrote  with  sad- 
ness and  tenderness: 

•  •  •  Tt  e  little  green  tents  where  the  sol- 
diers slee  >  and  the  sunbeams  play  and  the 
women  i  eep,  are  covered  with  flowers 
today. 

From  Bunker  Hill  to  Cemetery 
Ridge  tc  Flanders  Fields  to  Khesanh. 
they  pa  d  the  sacrifice  with  bravery 
and  devjtion.  We  pause  now  to  re- 
member them  on  a  symbolic  day.  But, 
on  every  day  of  the  year  we  need  to 
pause  and  thank  God  for  America  and 
the  men  and  women  who  have  and  will 
continue  to  stand  vigilant  against  its 
enemies^ 

•  Mr.  I  EFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Nation  lauses  next  Monday  to  honor 
the  men  ory  of  those  gallant  citizens 
who  male  the  supreme  sacrifice  In 
fighting  our  wars.  Over  1.1  million  of 
our  citijens  lost  their  lives  during 
these  periods  of  conflict  with  the 
counties!  others  succumbing  to  serv- 
ice-incur-ed  wounds  after  they  re- 
turned h  ame. 

The  n'  imber  of  in-service  casualties 
range  :  rom  4,000  deaths  among 
300.000  I  articipants  in  the  Revolution- 
ary War  to  406.000  of  the  16  V4  million 
IndividuiJs  who  served  during  World 
War  II.  bur  longest  and  most  recent 
war   in  Vietnam   resulted   in   108,000 
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tinues  to  neet  its  responsibilities  to 
these  courageous  men  and  women. 

Commemoration  must  not  be  limited 
to  lip  service  alone.  Patriotism  must 
extend  to  meeting  our  commitments. 
We  must  keep  our  Nation  strong  and 
undivided.  We  must  keep  our  Nation 
free.  We  m^st  never  falter  in  our  re- 
solve to  assure  that  the  sacrifice  of 
those  who  fought  for  that  end  will 
never  be  forgotten.* 
•  Mrs.  HO^T.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemkn  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoNTGOiirai^),  for  taking  this  time  to 
reflect  on  thjls  solemn  holiday. 

On  this  day  we  honor  the  sacrifices 
of  1  million  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  to  guarantee  that  you  and  I 
would  be  ftee  to  celebrate  holidays 
such  as  this!  one.  We  have  named  this 
Monday  in  May,  Memorial  Day.  to 
make  certain  that  these  brave  Ameri- 
cans' untiring  and  unselfish  devotion 
to  their  coubtry  would  not  be  forgot- 
ten. I  think  {the  continued  celebration 
has  shown  tiiat  their  brave  deeds  will 
be  remembei>ed  forever. 

The  United  States  and  our  allies 
have  been  challenged  from  time  to 
time  by  peoples  who  would  take  away 
our  freedom,  by  countries  dominated 
by  leaders  Who  would  rule  for  their 
own  purposes  and  who  would  order 
their  nationls  young  men  into  battle  in 
an  effort  to  deprive  us  of  the  democra- 
cy we  chosd  and  won  over  200  years 
ago.  From  the  days  of  Lexington  and 
Bunker  HiUl  to  Vicksburg,  San  Juan, 
the  Ardenne:  from  Pearl  Harbor  to 
Berlin;  Inchon  to  Saigon,  Americans 
have  gone  0f  their  own  free  will  to 
meet  the  ch^lenge  and  the  aggressor. 
But  we  do  not  go  for  conquest,  it  is  to 
preserve  our  freedoms  and  for  that 
noble  cause 'this  day  in  May  is  named 
"Memorial  Day." 

It  is  so  important  today  that  we 
think  about  the  debt  we  owe  those 
who  have  piotected  our  freedom.  It  is 
Important  that  we  maintain  our 
strength  to  deter  those  who  would 
threaten  us.  Let  all  in  the  world  know 
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deaths  arnong  10  million  service  men  ■  that  in  America  it  is  our  freedom  that 


and  wonien. 

It  has  3ften  been  said  that  the  costs 
of  war  extend  far  beyond  the  end  of 
hostilities.  It  must  be  kept  in  mind 
that  war  Tare  is  not  limited  to  weapon- 
ry, logisttics,  and  human  sacrifice.  The 
casualties  extend  to  battle-scarred  and 
permanently  disabled  veterans  as  well 
as  to  the  widows  and  orphans  of  those 
who  died  while  valiantly  defending 
this  country's  beliefs  in  freedom  an 
the  democratic  way  of  life. 

Veterans'  benefits  and  services 
therefore  are  provided  by  a  grateful 
Nation  t  >  those  who  served  in  the  in- 
terests o  national  defense. 

It  is  eminently  fitting,  therefore, 
that  at  the  very  time  we  honor  the 
memory  of  such  heroic  commitment, 
we  face  ;  et  another  battle  in  this  Con- 
gress to  insure  that  this  country  con- 


we  honor  tcday.  that  those  men  and 
women  whcm  we  memorialize  have 
died  for  tha .  freedom  and  we  will  not 
give  it  up.  \  le,  too.  must  not  cast  off 
those  who  c  ime  back.  It  i3  so  easy  for 
some  to  fee  that  we  no  longer  need 
our  veterans  so  let  us  not  forget  them. 
Let  this  Memorial  Day  be  a  recommit- 
ment to  thie  promises  made  to  all 
those  who  setrved. 

Our  Memorial  Day.  while  being  an 
official  day  of  celebration  for  about 
100  years,  has  actually  been  something 
we  Americans  do  instinctively.  I  think 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  put  it  pretty 
well  in  his  C  >ncord  Hymn. 
By  the  rude  bi  idge  that  arched  the  flood. 

Their  flag  tc|  April's  breeze  unfurled. 
Here  once  the  embattled  farmers  stood 

And  fired  the  shot  heard  round  the  world. 
The  foe  long  s  nee  in  silence  slept: 


Alike  the  conqueror  sleeps: 
And  time  the  ruined  bridge  has  swept 
down    the    darli   stream   which    seaward 
creeps. 

On  this  green  bank,  by  this  soft  stream. 

We  set  today  a  votive  stone: 
That  memory  may  their  deed  redeem. 

When,  like  our  sires,  our  sons  are  gone. 
Spirit,  that  made  those  heros  dare 

To  die.  and  leave  their  children  free. 
Did  time  and  nature  gentle  spare 

The  shaft  we  raise  to  them  and  thee.« 

•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  tribute  to  the  1,081.000 
Americans  who  have  given  their  lives 
In  defense  of  their  homeland  since 
1776  as  we  observe  Memorial  Day, 
1982.  It  is  to  these  brave  individuals 
that  we  owe  the  freedoms  that  we  so 
dearly  cherish,  and  it  is  in  large  meas- 
ure the  legacy  of  unqualified  and  duti- 
ful commitment  to  one's  fellow  man 
that  has  guided  this  great  Nation 
through  some  troubled  times. 

I  am  deeply  troubled  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  these  nobel  ideals  seem 
not  to  have  been  applied  to  the  some 
2.7  million  Americans  that  served  so 
valiantly  in  a  distant  conflict  that  few 
understood  and  a  nation  was  so  willing 
to  forget.  Only  recently  have  we  come 
to  understand   the  breadth   of  their 
unique  experience  during  the  Vietnam 
conflict— an  experience  which  has  left 
deep  physical  and  psycological  scars. 
It  was  nearly  a  full  decade  after  the 
Vietnam  conflict  that  this  Nation  saw 
fit  to  trade  Insults  with  expressions  of 
gratitude.  A  commitment  to  construct 
a    lasting    memorial    to    those    who 
served  and  gave  their  lives  in  South- 
east Asia  Is  certainly  a  fitting  tribute. 
Last  year  the  Congress  enacted  sweep- 
ing legislation  designed  to  extend  ex- 
isting services  to  Vietnam-era  veterans 
and  to  provide  new  forms  of  assistance 
so  necessary  to  many  as  they  struggle 
to  regain  their  own  self-esteem  and  to 
make  a  meaningful  contribution  to  the 
Nation  they  so  love. 

As  we  pay  our  respects  to  those  that 
have  lost  their  lives  in  defense  of  this 
great  Nation  on  this  Memorial  Day.  we 
must  also  take  notice  of  the  tragic 
plight  of  so  many  that  did  return  from 
perhaps  our  most  regrettable  conflict. 
Despite  the  resounding  message  of  re- 
assurance sounded  by  this  Congress 
last  year,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion has  seen  fit  to  thwart  our  action, 
thereby  leaving  the  Vietnam  veteran 
with  but  another  hollow  promise.  I  ask 
permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  insert  into 
the  Record  a  copy  of  correspondence  I 
sent  today  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
VA  concerning  this  matter. 

Particularly  as  we  observe  Memorial 
Day.  I  emplore  the  Administrator  not 
to  lessen  the  Nation's  commitment  to 
the  Vietnam  veteran,  but  rather  to 
fullfil  a  tremendous  debt  of  gratitude 
that  we  owe  each  man  and  woman 
who  gave  so  much  of  themselves  to 
serve  their  country.  Thank  you. 


CoNOHXss  or  THE  Uhitkd  States. 

House  of  Repsesehtatives, 
Waihington,  D.C..  May  26.  1982. 
Robert  P.  Numo. 

Administrator,  Veterans  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Administrator  Nimmo:  As  we  take 
pause  next  Monday  to  honor  the  coura- 
geous men  and  women  who  have  given  their 
lives  for  this  country  on  the  battlefield,  it  is 
only  proper  that  we  also  take  stock  of  those 
who  have  fought  and  survived  yet  bear  deep 
scars  from  this  nation's  most  unfortunate 
conflict— the  war  in  Vietnam. 

Last  year  the  Congress  approved  and  the 
President  signed  into  law  sweeping  legisla- 
tion to  extend  certain  programs  for  Vietnam 
veterans  and  provide  important  new  services 
and  benefits  to  those  who  served  during 
that  trying  period  of  our  nation's  history. 
With  passage  of  the  wide  ranging  Veteran's 
Health  Care.  Training,  and  Small  Business 
Loan  Act.  Congress  and  this  Administration 
sent  a  resounding  message  to  our  Vietnam- 
era  veterans  that  they  have  not  been  forgot- 
ten, and  that  their  government  is  deter- 
mined to  provide  assistance  in  overcoming 
the  difficult  physical  and  psychological 
scars  that  remain. 

Among  other  things  this  critical  legisla- 
tion established  eligibility  for  medical,  hos- 
pital, or  nursing  home  care  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans exposed  to  toxic  herbicides  or  defoli- 
ants such  as  Agent  Orange  during  their 
term  of  service,  if  it  is  believed  by  VA  physi- 
cians that  the  disability  could  have  been 
caused  by  such  exposure.  I  regret,  however, 
that  implemenUtion  of  these  provisions  is 
Inadequate.  As  I  travel  throughout  the  state 
of  Connecticut  and  speak  with  Vietnam  vet- 
erans I  discover  that  personnel  at  many  VA 
facilities  are  not  sufficiently  competent  in 
diagnosing  symptoms  associated  with  expo- 
sure to  Agent  Orange,  and  that  the  depth 
and  quality  of  physician  examinations  in 
such  cases  vary  siginf icantly  from  one  facili- 
ty to  another.  Cupled  with  the  rather  mis- 
leading represenUtion  of  the  Agent  Orange 
problem  contained  in  the  VA's  revised  infor- 
mational pamphlet,  I  fear  that  the  VA  has 
done  little  to  reassure  Vietnam  veterans  in 
Connecticut  or  elsewhere  that  effects  of 
possible  exposure  to  Agent  Orange  will  re- 
ceive fair  and  adequate  attention. 

You  will  also  recall  that  the  legislative 
package  of  last  year,  which  is  now  law,  in- 
cludes provision  for  a  one-time  appropration 
of  $25  million  for  a  four  year  small  business 
loan  program  for  certain  service-connected 
disabled  and  Vietnam-era  veterans.  Under 
this  program  direct  loan  assistance  would  be 
available  from  a  revolving  fund  so  that  eligi- 
ble veterans  could  acquire,  expand,  or  start 
a  small  business.  Despite  this  clear  congres- 
sional mandate,  the  approval  of  the  Presi- 
dent,   the   staggering    unemployment    rate 
among  Vietnam-era  veterans,  and  the  need 
for  business  expansion  to  stimulate  our  na- 
tion's economy,  the  VA  has  seen  fit  to  sabo- 
tage the  loan  program.  As  yet.  the  VA  has 
failed  to  promulgate  regulations  to  guide 
administration  of  the  program,  and  has  not 
requested  from  Congress  any  of  the  funds 
authorized  for  the  program.   In  a  recent 
press  account  of  the  matter  a  VA  spokes- 
man so  much  as  conceded  the  VA's  resist- 
ance by  saying  that  ".  .  .  it  Is  not  the  proper 
time  to  tempt  veterans  into  small  business 
ventures  .  .  ."  The  resolve  of  the  Congress 
in  creating  this  critical  program  cannot  be 
questioned,  and  yet  the  VA  has  seen  fit  to 
act  otherwise. 

Finally,  last  year's  legislation  authorized 
$142   million   and   extended  eligibility   for 


Vietnam  veterans  under  the  GI  Bill  for  on- 
the-job  and  vocational  training.  The  legisla- 
tion provided  for  a  two  year  extension  for  a 
targeted  group  of  veterans  still  experiencing 
employment  related  problems.  Eligibility 
commenced  on  January  1,  1982.  While  the 
Congress  envisioned  an  extensive  program, 
and  in  fact,  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
had  projected  that  some  40,000  Vietnam  vet- 
erans would  indeed  be  eligible,  I  am  trou- 
bled by  the  fact  that  only  160  eligible  veter- 
ans have  been  approved  as  of  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  the  year.  It  would  appear 
that  access  to  these  training  programs  has 
been  so  severely  restricted  that  thousands 
of  eligible  and  intended  beneficiaries  have 
either  been  turned  away  or  dissuaded  from 
applying  for  training  services.  Again,  Mr. 
Administrator,  it  seems  as  though  the  VA  is 
intentionally  thwarting  the  Intent  of  the 
Congress  in  failing  to  provide  reasonable 
access  to  these  training  programs. 

Our  Vietnam-era  veterans  have  asked 
their  govenunent  for  nothing  more  that  at- 
tention to  their  special  health  needs  and  an 
opportunity  to  make  a  meaningful  contribu- 
tion to  the  welfare  of  their  families  and 
communities.  Congress  took  significant 
strides  last  year  to  satisfy  these  reasonable 
expectations,  and  yet  the  VA  now  appears 
to  be  methodically  unravelling  all  that  has 
been  achieved  in  the  Congress  leaving  the 
Vietnam-era  veteran  with  yet  another 
hollow  promise  from  the  government  he  or 
she  served  with  honor. 

I  urge  you  to  undertake  a  timely  and  thor- 
ough review  of  these  matters.  The  Congress 
wUl  not  tolerate  such  inaction  at  a  time 
when  we  must  be  making  every  effort  to 
meet  our  commitment  to  those  men  and 
women  who  served  during  the  Vietnam  con- 
flict, rather  than  absolving  ourselves  of  that 
commitment.  I  look  forward  to  hearing 
from  you  shortly  on  these  critical  matters, 
and  do  hope  that  you  will  agree  to  take 
swift  action  to  fully  Implement  the  Intent  of 
Congress. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

WlIXIAM  R.  Ratcrtoro, 

Member  of  Congress.m 


BIPARTISAN      BILL      AIMED      AT 

VIOLENT  AND  DRUG  RELATED 

CRIMES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
CoELHO).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  special  order  for  the  pur- 
pose of  explaining  to  my  colleagues 
the  general  terms  and  provisions  of  a 
major  antlcrime  bill,  which  I  am  Intro- 
ducing here  today  with  strong  biparti- 
san sponsorship.  This  measure  is  iden- 
tical with  a  bill  filed  earlier  in  the 
other  body,  sponsored  by  such  distin- 
guished Members  of  the  Senate  as 
Senator  Strom  Thurmohd.  of  South 
Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  and  Senator 
Joseph  Biden.  of  Delaware,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Criminal  Law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  of  crime  in 
America— particularly  crimes  of  vio- 
lence, drug-related  crimes,  and  orga- 
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nized    crimliud     activity— Is     of    the 

utmost  concern  to  the  American 
public.  The  introduction  of  this  legis- 
lation is  timely  and  highly  significant. 
The  support  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  in  behalf  of  this  anticrlme 
package  attests  to  the  determination 
of  the  administration  to  support  meas- 
ures directed  at  the  criminal  elements 
In  our  qpciety.  looking  toward  a  safer 
nation  in  which  the  law-abiding  citi- 
zens across  the  land  may  find  support 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  the 
Federal  criminal  Justice  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  parts  of  this  anti- 
crime  package  have  been  included  in 
various  drafts  of  the  proposed  Federal 
Criminal  Code.  Other  provisions  have 
already  been  acted  upon  favorably  by 
Senate  or  House  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tees or  the  full  Judiciary  Committees 
of  our  respective  bodies.  This  is  not 
legislation  advanced  by  the  conserv- 
atives or  the  liberals.  It  is.  on  the  con- 
trary, an  anticrlme  program  with  a 
broad  consensus  of  support  from 
thoughtful  Members  of  the  Congress 
who  have  devoted  time  and  attention 
to  the  acute  problems  of  crime  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  today  introducing 
this  measure,  entitled.  "The  Violent 
Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement  Im- 
provements Act  of  1982"  proposed  by 
the  administration. 

The  bill  contains  a  number  of  fea- 
tures which  I  think  merit  serious  con- 
sideration by  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress as  we  look  for  a  way  to  attack 
crime  in  America.  Obviously,  not  every 
word  should  be  straightway  enacted 
into  law  without  the  improvements 
that  come  naturally  from  the  legisla- 
tive process.  Some  features  are  contro- 
versial—but there  is  no  uncontrover- 
sial  way  to  reduce  crime. 

Briefly,  some  of  the  major  improve- 
ments proposed  by  the  bill  are  in  the 
areas  of: 

First.  Bail  reform.  The  bill  amends 
the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966  most  im- 
portantly so  that  danger  to  the  com- 
munity can  be  considered  in  determin- 
ing whether  to  release  a  defendant  on 
bail.  In  additioin.  it  provides  addition- 
al punishment  for  crimes  committed 
while  on  ball. 

Second.  Witness-victim  protection. 
The  bill  proposes  measures  to  protect 
victims  and  witnesses  from  intimida- 
tion or  retaliation  during  the  criminal 
jtistlce  process  and  would  permit  a 
civil  action  againt  the  United  States  in 
the  event  that  a  dangerous  person,  at 
large  due  to  the  gross  negligence  of  a 
Fedral  agent  or  employee,  causes 
Injury  or  damage. 

Third.  Drug  abuse.  The  bill  would 
increase  the  fine  levels  and  penalties 
for  trafficking  in  dangerous  drugs  and 
permit  State  and  foreign  felony  con- 
victions to  be  considered  under  en- 
hanced penalty  procedures  of  Federal 
law  for  repeat  offenders. 
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Fouth.  Protection  of  Federal  offi- 
cials, rhe  bill  would  expand  the  list  of 
prote<ted  Federal  officers  under 
murd<r.  kidnap,  and  assault  sUtutes 
to  indude  senior  White  House  offi- 
cials. Cabinet  members,  and  other 
high-ranking  Government  officials  in- 
cluding Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Fift^.  Sentencing  reform.  The  bill 
proposes  a  determinate,  no-parole,  sen- 
tencirtt  system  governed  by  sentencing 
guidelines  drafted  by  a  Sentencing 
Commission. 

Sixth.  Criminal  forfeiture.  The  bill 
strengthens  current  criminal  forfeit- 
ure provisions  relating  to  racketeering 
and  diug  trafficking  offenses  to  make 
forfeitkire  a  more  effective  tool  in  law 
enforcement. 

Seventh.  Insanity  defense.  The  bill 
narrows  the  insanity  defense  from 
that  currently  employed  in  Federal 
cdurtsu 

Eighth.  Surplus  Federal  property. 
The  bCl  permits  OSA  to  convey  sur- 
plus I'ederal  property  for  use  by 
States las  correctional  facilities  while 
retainihg  a  reversionary  Interest  for 
the  Ui^ted  States  where  appropriate. 

In  addition,  the  bill  proposes  numer- 
ous miscellaneous  improvements  in 
the  criminal  Justice  and  law  enforce- 
ment lystem.  For  example,  it  would 
provide  Federal  jurisdiction  in  murder- 
for-hire  situations,  it  would  permit 
emergAicy  electronic  surveillance  in 
life  endangering  circumstances,  and  it 
would  'prohibit  the  robbery  of  con- 
trolled {substances  from  a  pharmacy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  is  awash  in  a 
sea  of  crime.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
expeditiously  consider  a  proposal  such 
as  thisj  that  would  abate  that  raging 
sea.  provide  justice  and  protection  for 
victims!  of  crime,  and  help  restore 
order  to  our  society. 
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from  imp<  eing  user  fees  to  recover  the 
costs  of  the  port  developement 
project. 

The  coiitinuing  debate  over  generic 
port  deve  opment  legislation  has  left 
those  pors  ready  to  begin  projects  in 
an  uncomfortable  holding  position. 
My  bill  involves  no  Federal  Govern- 
ment expenditures.  It  simply  removes 
lition  on  user  fees  thereby 
lis  method  of  port  develop- 
icing. 

have  been  widely  discussed 
,  ted  a  great  deal  of  contro- 
versy. In  iny  opinion,  the  willingness 
of  beneficiaries  to  cover  costs  is  an  ex- 
cellent te^t  of  the  merits  of  a  water 
project.  While  we  continue  to  debate 
Federal  pirticipation  in  port  develop- 
ment, pas^ge  of  the  bUl  I  am  offering 
will  allovr  some  port  development 
projects  td  commence. 

Historically.  75  percent  of  the  coal 
that  has  been  exported  from  this 
country  has  moved  through  Hampton 
Roads.  Laet  year  50  million  tons  of 
coal  were]  exported  from  Hampton 
Roads.  However,  continued  delay  in 
the  deepei^ing  of  the  port  could  influ- 
ence coal  l^uyers  to  begin  placing  long- 
term  purchase  contracts  with  other 
producing  nations. 

We  cani^ot  allow  this  to  happen  or 
allow  this  I  country  to  lose  the  many 
benefits  which  will  result  from  in- 
creased exporting  of  coal  and  commod- 
ities. Actiitn  to  deepen  the  Port  of 
Hampton  Roads  will  demonstrate  that 
the  United  States  is  committed  to  the 
international  buyers  of  American 
products  and  will  improve  our  Nation's 
competitive  position  in  the  interna- 
tional market. 

I  urge  prompt  consideration  of  this 
bill.* 


START 


LEGISiiATION    ALLOWING    IMPO- 
SITIi  )N   OF   USER   FEES   TO   FI- 

NANi  ;e    port    improvement 

PROJECTS 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  is 
recogni^d  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  intnoduclng  legislation  to  allow  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  by  public  au- 
thorities to  finance  port  improvement 
project*. 

This  Is  a  very  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward hall.  Virginians  are  anxious  to 
proceed  with  the  deepening  of  the 
Port  o^  Hampton  Roads.  The  Hamp- 
ton Rdads  Maritime  Association  has 
proposed  local  financing  for  this  port 
improvement  project  if  Congress  will 
allow  the  port  to  recoup  the  cost  of 
dredging  through  the  imposition  of 
user  fees.  The  prohibition  on  tolls  con- 
tained in  title,  33  United  States  Code. 
section  565,  which  was  enacted  as  part 

of  the  Rivers  and  Harbors  Appropria-    ^.^  „, 

tion  A  t  of  1902,  prevents  the  port    the  United 


IVOULD  NOT  PROVIDE 
STABILITY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Bingham) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BD  rOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
President  Jleagan's  proposal  for  stra- 
tegic arms  control  negotiations  made 
at  Eureka  College  last  May  9  is  sub- 
jected to  close  analysis,  more  and 
more  experts  are  concluding  that  it 
would  incilease  rather  than  decrease 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  The  Presi- 
dent's START  proposals  appropriately 
focus  on  destabilizing,  land-based  bal- 
listic missiles,  but  they  fit  like  a  glove 
around  his  proposed  strategic  buildup 
and  could  well  result  in  greater  insta- 
bility. On  May  13.  1982,  Herbert  Sco- 
vllle,  Jr.,  former  Assistant  Director  of 
the  CIA  and  now  president  of  the 
Arms  Control  Association,  testified 
before  the  |  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Conmiittee  and  analyzed  the  present 
strategic  situation.  He  concluded  that 
States  now  has  a  strong  de- 
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terrent  force  that  is  more  survivable 
than  the  Soviet  Union's.  He  went  on  to 
analyze  the  START  proposal,  SALT 
II,  and  the  concept  of  a  mutual  freeze 
on  the  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  delivery 
systems.  He  made  a  strong  case  that 
the  latter  two  are  better  for  U.S.  na- 
tional security  than  the  START  pro- 
posal seems  to  be.  The  following  are 
major  excerpts  from  his  testimony: 
Excerpts  op  Tssmi omr  bt  Herbcrt 
ScovtLLK.  Jr. 
The  key  requirement  for  reducing  the 
risks  of  the  arms  race  is  to  curb  dangerous 
technological  advances.  Both  in  our  weap- 
ons progrms  and  in  our  arms  control  posi- 
tions, the  U.S.  should  carefulUy  evaluate 
whether  a  given  action  increases  or  de- 
creases the  likelihood  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  It  must  neither  depend  on  using 
these  weapons  first  nor  provide  incentives 
for  the  Soviet  Union  to  launch  an  initial  nu- 
clear attack  against  the  West. 


RKLATIVX  U.S.-U.S.S.R.  STRENGTH 

The  key  characteristics  that  determine 
the  effectiveness  of  a  strategic  deterrent 
force  is  the  obvious  ability  of  this  force  to 
survive  any  attack  by  the  other  nation  and 
of  its  warheads  to  be  able  to  penetrate  to 
designated  targets  in  a  retaliatory  attack. 
The  ABM  Treaty  of  1972  has  assured  the 
needed  penetration  capability  so  that  atten- 
tion should  be  focused  on  the  survivability 
of  the  overall  strategic  force. 

Although  both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
have  a  survivable  strategic  deterrent,  there 
is  no  question  that  in  this  critical  character- 
istic the  U.S.  is  far  better  off  than  is  the 
Soviet  Union.  As  the  land-based  missile  sys- 
tems of  both  countries  become  theoretically 
vulnerable  to  a  countersilo  attack,  surviv- 
ability depends  more  and  more  on  the  capa- 
bilities of  the  ballistic  missile  submarines, 
supplemented  by  intercontinental  bombers. 
The  United  States  in  the  '60s  and  '708  made 
the  proper  decision  and  placed  only  about 
25%  of  its  warheads  on  land-based  KTBMs. 
while  the  Soviet  Union  placed  approximate- 
ly 75%  of  ito  deterrent  on  them. 

The  U.S.  has  approximately  3,000  war- 
heads at  sea  on  invulnerable  submarines  at 
all  times,  while  the  Soviet  Union,  according 
to  testimony  by  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
are  only  able  to  maintain  10  to  15%  of  their 
subbmarines  at  sea  at  any  one  time.  Since 
the  Soviet  Union  has  a  total  of  less  than 
2,000  submarine  ballistic  missile  warheads, 
this  would  mean  that  they  had  only  200  to 
300  warheads  (Vio  of  the  US  number)  avail- 
able for  retaliation.  Furthermore,  American 
submarines  are  far  less  vulnerable  than 
Soviet  ones;  theirs  are  noisier  and  far  more 
susceptible  to  antisubmarine  warfare  meas- 
ures. 

Finally,  there  is  no  question  that  the 
United  SUtes  has  a  far  superior  interconti- 
nental bomber  force  than  does  the  Soviet 
Union.  We  have  more  and  better  long-range 
bombers  and  bases  from  which  to  operate 
them.  Thus  it  is  plainly  misleading,  and  in 
fact  does  our  security  a  disservice,  to  preach 
that  the  United  States  has  an  inferior  stra- 
tegic force  and  a  questionable  capability  to 
retaliate  after  a  Soviet  attack.  The  US  has  a 
strong,  survivable  overall  deterrent  force. 

PRBStOEirT  REAGAN'S  MAT  •  START  PROPOSAL 

President  Reagan  has  now  proposed  that 
Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START) 
start  at  the  end  of  June  and  has  dropped 


any  linkage  of  the  beginning  of  these  nego- 
tiations with  other  political  events  around 
the  world.  He  now  recognizes  that  control- 
ling nuclear  weapons  is  of  such  overriding 
importance  that  Soviet  actions  in  other 
areas  should  no  longer  be  allowed  to  defer 
actions  on  this  subject.  We  welcome  this 
new  move. 

The  opening  position  for  START  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  on  May  9  called 
for  a  warhead  reduction  to  equal  ceilings  at 
least  a  third  below  current  levels.  To  en- 
hance stability,  no  more  than  one-half  of 
these  warheads  would  be  land-based.  The 
concentration  of  attention  on  limiting  the 
dangerous  modem,  accurate,  land-based 
ICBMs,  which  provide  incentives  for  initiat- 
ing a  nuclear  attack,  is  conunendable.  It  is 
also  appropriate  that  he  did  not  elaborate 
with  details  of  how  these  reductions  would 
be  taken  since  this  could  freeze  the  US  into 
a  position  that  wotild  be  politically  difficult 
to  change  as  a  result  of  negotiation.  In  this 
connection  the  President  said  we  will  care- 
fully consider  all  proposals  made  by  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  would  hope  that  he  would 
consider  limitations  on  all  types  of  cruise 
missiles  and  on  bombers  as  well  as  ballistic 
missiles.  I  would  also  hope  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  carefully  study  this  proposal 
and  then  make  a  serious  counter-offer.  Only 
by  such  negotiations  and  not  by  public  rhet- 
oric will  the  process  of  meaningful  nuclear 
arms  control  be  promoted. 

Negotiations  alone  are  not  enough;  we 
need  concrete  measures  to  slow  and  stop  the 
arms  race  at  an  early  date.  Therefore,  it  is 
disturbing  that,  as  President  Reagan  visual- 
izes, these  negotiations  will  probably  take 
many  years  during  which  he  proposes  that 
the  US  proceed  with  all  of  its  new  programs. 
Furthermore,  many  of  these  programs  call 
for  the  procurement  of  destabllzing  weap- 
ons of  the  type  that  he  feels  must  be  elimi- 
nated in  START.  Administration  officials. 
In  explaining  the  new  proposal,  even  men- 
tioned that  the  US  would  include  200  MX 
missiles  with  2.000  warheads  and  a  large 
number  of  counter  ICBM  Trident  II  missiles 
in  its  ceilings.  Thus,  it  would  appear  that 
the  US  were  planning  to  use  this  proposal 
as  a  means  of  building  up  its  destabilizing 
counter  ICBM  capability.  If  the  goal  of  a 
more  stable  balance  that  President  Reagan 
claims  he  seeks  is  to  be  negotiated,  then  any 
Treaty  must  provide  enhanced  security  to 
both  sides.  If  not  the  negotiations  will  only 
be  a  means  of  accelerating  the  arms  race  to 
higher,  more  dangerous  levels. 

STRATEGIC  STABIUTY  UNDER  START  PROPOSAL 

A  more  detailed  analysis  of  the  security 
implications  of  the  new  START  proposals 
based  on  official  explanations  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  would  not  Improve  the 
stability  of  the  deterrent  of  either  nation, 
the  key  goal  of  President  Reagan's  program. 
If  the  U.S.  were  to  deploy  200  MX  ICBMs 
and  12  Trident  submarines  with  Trident  II 
missUes  carrying  10  warheads  each,  then  we 
would  have  4,880  warheads.  Just  within  the 
new  ceUings  of  5,000.  However,  this  program 
would  leave  only  200  ICBM  launch  points 
while  the  Soviets  would  be  allowed  2,500 
ICBM  warheads,  a  ratio  of  better  than  12  to 
1.  Since  the  Soviets  now  have  only  about 
4,000  warheads  with  6.000  allowed  under 
SALT  II  and  the  U.S.  has  1,000  Minuteman 
launch  points  (a  ratio  of  4  or  6  to  1),  any 
U.S.  ICBM  "window  of  vulnerabUlty"  will 
have  been  opened  wider  by  the  new  START 
proposal. 

Furthermore,  the  UA  deterrent  as  a 
whole  would  have  been  seriously  compro- 
mised, since  the  U.S.  could  only  have  12  Tri- 


dent submarines  of  which  at  best  eight 
would  be  at  sea  at  any  one  time.  This  would 
greatly  decrease  the  suvivabillty  of  the  sub- 
marine leg  of  the  deterrent  to  Soviet  anti- 
submarine warfare  since  we  now  always 
keep  more  than  20  at  sea.  Thus,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  two  legs  of  the  U.S.  deterrent 
would  have  been  seriously  decreased  over 
that  existing  if  we  stopped  our  programs 
where  they  are  today  or  adopted  the  SALT 
II  ceilings.  The  US  position  would  be  much 
safer  if  it  did  not  use  up  its  quota  by  the  de- 
ployment of  the  MXs. 

The  survivabUity  of  the  Soviet  deterrent 
could  be  similarly  decreased.  If  they  chose 
to  keep  only  their  SS-18s  (250  would  be  al- 
lowed), then  the  US  would  have  an  ICBM 
warhead  to  launchp>oint  ratio  of  10  to  1  or  a 
total  countersilo  (ICBM  and  Trident  II) 
warhead  ratio  of  20  to  1.  Their  position 
would  be  safer  if  they  scrapped  their  SS-18s 
and  kept  only  SS-19s  and  SS-17s,  but  the 
ratios  would  still  be  4  to  1  and  8  to  1.  Thus, 
In  the  regime  of  the  new  START  proposal 
the  deterrents  of  both  sides  would  be  com- 
promised from  that  now  existing  and  the 
stability  of  the  strategic  balance  very  seri- 
ously upset.  The  START  proposal  will  not 
achieve  the  President's  goal  of  improved 
stability  but  will  instead  Increase  the  likeli- 
hood of  a  first  strike.  The  security  of  both 
countries  would  be  Improved  if  there  were 
also  restrictions  on  the  number  of  MIRVed 
missiles  allowed  within  the  quotas,  particu- 
larly those  with  large  numbers  of  warheads. 

SALTII 

In  1979,  the  Board  of  the  Arms  Control 
Association  strongly  supported  the  ratifica- 
tion of  the  SALT  II  Treaty.  We  beUeved 
that  it  would  have  enhanced  US  security, 
would  have  constituted  important  first  steps 
in  reducing  the  levels  of  offensive  nuclear 
weapons  and  in  curbing  dangerous  new 
technologies,  and  would  have  improved  our 
ability  to  evaluate  the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
strategic  threat.  We  believed  that  the 
Treaty  contained  many  useful  arrange- 
ments for  dealing  with  modem  weapons  sys- 
tems and  for  verifying  compliance.  At  that 
time  we  warned  that  the  failure  to  ban  all 
new  generation  ICBMs,  which  could  provide 
a  destabllzing  countersilo  capability,  was  a 
serious  loophole  in  the  Treaty  and  could 
lead  to  an  increased  risk  of  nuclear  war.  De- 
spite this  shortcoming  in  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  it  is  still  a  useful  agreement  and  it 
would  be  unfortunate  to  lose  the  ground 
gained  in  its  negotiation. 

We  are  therefore  very  pleased  that  the 
Governments  of  both  the  US  and  the  USSR 
have  informally  agreed  not  to  take  actions 
that  were  inconsistent  with  the  prohibitions 
in  SALT  II.  and  that  President  Reagan  in 
his  new  strategic  program  aimounced  on  Oc- 
tober 2nd,  1981.  did  not  include  any  weap- 
ons developments  that  would  have  been 
banned  by  the  SALT  n  Treaty.  His  May  9. 
1982  proposal  is  an  extension  of  SALT  U, 
and  does  not  contravene  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  basic  Treaty.  We  would  hope 
that  this  policy  of  not  undercutting  the 
Treaty  will  continue  until  a  new  agreement 
is  reached. 

Three  years  have  passed  since  the  SALT 
II  Treaty  was  signed,  and  therefore  some  of 
the  provisions  will  clearly  require  updating. 
For  example,  the  Protocol,  which  had  tem- 
porary restrictions  on  mobUe  ICBMs  and 
sea  and  ground-based  cruise  missiles,  ex- 
pired in  December  1981.  so  new  arrange- 
ments must  be  included  in  any  updated 
treaty  to  deal  with  these  weapons.  Similar- 
ly, the  Soviet  Union  would  have  had  to 
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scrap  by  December  1981.  approximately  250 
delivery  vehicles  In  order  to  meet  the  over- 
all 2,250  celling.  They  cannot  be  expected  to 
take  such  an  action  in  (he  absence  of  a  rati- 
fied treaty,  so  the  date  for  this  or  deeper  re- 
ductions will  have  to  be  renegotiated.  Fur- 
thermore the  SALT  II  Treaty  would  have 
expired  In  1985.  and  any  new  treaty  should 
extend  at  least  beyond  the  end  of  this 
decade. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  process  of  any 
possible  future  negotiations,  now  luiown  as 
START,  that  the  loophole  left  for  the  de- 
velopment of  one  new  type  of  ICBM  would 
be  closed.  The  difficulties  that  the  United 
States  Is  having  In  finding  any  way  of  de- 
ploying the  MX  missile  so  that  It  would  be 
Invulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack,  should 
eliminate  the  US  requirement  of  keeping 
this  open  option  to  deploy  a  new  MIRVed 
ICBM.  At  the  same  time  arrangements 
should  be  worked  out  for  lowering  the  ceil- 
ings on  MIRVed  SS-18s.  In  summary,  we  be- 
lieve that  the  SALT  II  Treaty  is  a  useful 
starting  point  for  START,  and  hope  that  in- 
stead of  scrapping  Its  many  useful  provi- 
sions, these  be  used  as  a  basis  for  moving 
toward  even  more  significant  limitations  on 
new  strategic  weapons  systems. 

FRKEZE  AND  REDUCTIONS 

The  general  concept  of  a  mutual  freeze  on 
the  testing,  production  and  deployment  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  delivery  systems,  is  not 
a  new  one.  Back  in  1964  the  US  made  simi- 
lar proposals  to  the  Geneva  Disarmament 
Conference.  In  1969  the  idea  of  stopping 
strategic  nuclear  weapons  programs  where 
they  were  was  given  serious  consideration 
by  the  US  Government  as  an  opening  posi- 
tion for  the  SALT  negotiations.  Thus,  one 
should  not  look  at  the  various  proposals 
which  have  been  made  around  the  country 
and  Incorporated  in  resolutions  for  Senate 
consideration  as  radical  departures  from 
previous  arms  control  positions.  The  basic 
concept  of  halting  the  arms  race  where  it  is 
today  Is  certainly  sound,  and  one  that  has 
already  proved  Invaluable  in  providing  a 
framework  for  the  American  public  to  ex- 
press Its  concerns  over  the  policies  of  reli- 
ance on  more  new  dangerous  nuclear  weap- 
ons while  largely  Ignoring  actions  to  control 
such  weapons.  It  Is  recognized,  however, 
that  the  negotiation  and  Implementation  of 
any  specific  freeze  proposal  could  be  very 
difficult,  and  that  it  would  be  wrong  to  be 
optimistic  that  any  across  the  board  version 
could  be  put  into  effect  on  short  notice.  In 
practice  It  may  be  necessary  to  freeze  cer- 
tain critical  elements  of  the  programs  first 
and  deal  with  others  on  a  less  rapid  time 
schedule.  However,  in  such  negotiations  the 
advantage  of  stopping  a  wide  range  of  pro- 
grams where  they  are  today  should  not  be 
sacrificed  lightly. 

A  major  benefit  of  a  mutual  freeze  is  that 
it  would  bring  to  a  halt  the  incorporation  of 
dangerous  new  weapons  technologies  into 
the  strategic  forces  of  both  countries.  Devel- 
opments that  could  threaten  the  mutual  de- 
terrent balance  would  be  stopped.  Since 
these  are  the  most  important  factors  lead- 
ing to  the  Increased  risk  of  a  nuclear  war,  a 
freeze  would  be  a  major  step  forward.  It  Is 
Important,  however,  that  if  this  goal  Is  to  be 
achieved  any  freeze  take  effect  at  an  early 
date,  for  nothing  would  be  accomplished  if 
It  were  delayed  to  the  point  where  both  the 
USSR  and  the  United  States  already  had 
first  strike  capabilities  against  the  others 
land-based  deterrent  force.  Allowing  both 
sides  to  acquire  a  multitude  of  new  weapons 
systems  before  a  freeze  took  effect  would 
defeat  its  very  purpose. 


A  mutual  freeze  would  provide  a  solid  base 
for  futurt  reductions  in  the  force  levels  of 
both  sidea.  One  of  the  difficulties  In  the  pre- 
vious SALT  negotiations  has  been  that  new 
weapons  were  being  developed  and  deployed 
while  the  detailed  negotiations  were  inching 
along.  As  a  consequeance  the  negotiators 
were  alwscs  dealing  with  moving  targets.  If 
the  weapons  systems  could  be  frozen  at  cur- 
rent levels  and  technologies,  this  difficulty 
could  be  alleviated,  and  reductions  more 
easily  accomplished.  Since  there  is  a  mutual 
deterrent  posture  today,  it  makes  no  sense 
to  procure  a  wide  variety  of  new  weapons  at 
a  cost  of  ;hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
order  to  achieve  reductions  below  the  levels 
now  existing.  We  have  other  uses,  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian,  for  our  dollars  and  scarce 
resources.  F\irthermore,  experience  in  arms 
control  negotiations  has  shown  that  It  is  far 
easier  to  Aop  a  weapons  program  before  It  Is 
started  tften  it  is  to  get  rid  of  weapons 
which  hafe  already  been  procured.  In  prac- 
tice if  we  continue  the  arms  race  unchecked 
and  both  Countries  acquire  the  new  weapons 
in  their  cmrrent  programs,  then  we  would  be 
very  forti|nate  If  we  could  ever  agree  to  re- 
ducing weapons  to  as  low  as  the  levels  that 
exist  tod^.  Instead  of  trying  to  get  reduc- 
tions nowlwhile  we  build  up  and  then  freeze, 
later,  we  Should  freeze  now  and  then  initi- 
ate a  continuing  process  of  reductions  until 
we  have  Significantly  lowered  the  risk  of  a 
nuclear  conflict. 

The  main  argiunent  that  has  been  raised 
against  a  freeze  at  current  levels  Is  that  it. 
in  the  w4rds  of  Secretary  of  State  Haig. 
"would  p«-petuate  an  unstable  and  unequal 
military  falance."  For  the  reasons  that  I 
have  already  stated  we  do  not  believe  that 
the  current  strategic  balance  is  unstable  or 
to  the  UC  disadvantage.  One  can  always 
select  a  s(ngle  type  of  weapon  or  a  certain 
weapons  Characteristic  in  order  to  claim 
that  one  ilde  or  the  other  Is  inferior.  There 
are  inevitable  asjrnunetries  in  the  U.S.  and 
the  Sovlei  strategic  forces.  If  each  side  were 
to  claim  ^at  It  must  rectify  any  Individual 
imbalance  before  agreeing  to  a  freeze  or  to 
reductions,  then  we  have  only  a  prescription 
for  a  coritinuing  arms  race  to  higher  and 
more  dangerous  levels.  We  must  look  at  the 
deterrent  posture  as  a  whole.  At  the  present 
time  botH  sides  have  a  secure  deterrent— if 
anything  the  United  States  Is  better  off. 
The  West  placed  Its  major  reliance  both  for 
European  and  U.S.  strategic  forces  on  Invul- 
nerable submarine-based  missiles  instead  of 
potential^'  vulnerable  land-based  systems. 
The  pre^nt  strategic  balance  cannot  be 
used  as  a  Western  excuse  for  not  accepting 
a  freeze  a  nd  moving  on  to  significant  reduc- 
tions. 

The  second  argument,  that  a  mutual 
freeze  nc  v  would  remove  Soviet  incentives 
for  reduc  Ions,  is  just  another  version  of  the 
old  bargi  Ining-chlp  theory— buy  new  weap- 
ons In  oi  der  to  blackmail  the  Soviets  into 
halting  t  lelr  programs.  It  Is  an  effective 
way  of  ensuring  that  weapons  stockpiles  in- 
crease; but  it  has  proven  ineffective  in  per- 
suading the  Soviets  to  exercise  restraint. 

A  classic  example  of  the  failure  of  this 
policy  is  the  deployment  of  MIRVs,  the 
multiple  warheads  put  on  single  missUes  be- 
ginning (n  the  early  1970s.  The  United 
States  wv  about  five  years  ahead  of  the  So- 
viets in  t^ls  technology,  and  rather  than  at- 
tempt to  negotiate  a  halt  to  MIRV  pro- 
grams, the  United  States  decided  to  move 
ahead  Mlithout  any  limitations.  It  was 
argued  taat  this  program  was  necessary  to 
get  the  wviets  to  back  out  of  a  MIRV  race. 

As  migit  have  been  expected,  the  opposite 
occurred  J  The  Soviets  followed  in  our  MIRV 
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footsteps,  first  with  tests,  them  with  deploy- 
ment of  first^eneration  types  and  finally 
with  sophisticated  guidance  systems.  Now 
we  see  these  as  a  major  threat  to  our 
ICBMs.  President  Reagan  has  become 
alarmed  over  i  a  "window  of  vulnerability" 
brought  on  bV  Soviet  MIRVs.  proposes  to 
spend  hundre^  of  billions  of  dollars  as  a  re- 
sponse to  this  {threat,  and  now  says  we  can't 
freeze  our  nuc  tear  programs  until  this  Imag- 
ined Soviet  su|  )eriorlty  Is  eliminated. 

VERIFICATION 

Verification  is  the  one  Issue  that  applies 
to  all  alter^iatives:  President  Reagan's 
START  proposal.  SALT  II.  a  freeze  at  cur- 
rent levels,  reductions  and  even  continued 
arms  buildups  without  arms  control.  Can  we 
verify  the  siae  and  characteristics  of  the 
Soviet  strategic  nuclear  forces  and  can  we 
be  sure  that  reductions  are  actually  being 
made? 

First.  It  should  be  understood  that  satis- 
factory verlflctitlon  of  any  agreement  to  set 
ceilings,  freeze  or  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
does  not  retuiire  that  any  violation,  no 
matter  how  insignificant,  has  to  have  a  high 
probability  of  detection  as  some  who  wish  to 
foreclose  any  irms  limitation  would  like  the 
public  to  believe.  When  the  U.S.  has  2.000 
strategic  delivery  vehicles,  the  secret  Soviet 
production  of  la  small  number  of  missiles  is 
not  a  securityl  risk.  President  Reagan's  INF 
negotiator.  Paul  Nltze.  has  in  the  past  testi- 
fied before  this  Committee  that  verification 
capabilities  should  be  tailored  to  the  securi- 
ty significance  of  any  violation. 

In  1979,  the  Arms  Control  Association  tes- 
tified that  It  believed  that  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  could  be  satisfactorily  verified.  This 
conclusion  is  even  more  supportable  today. 
Since  a  freeze  would  mean  a  stop  to  all  ac- 
tivities in  any  weapons  program,  the  detec- 
tion of  even  o^e  missile  or  bomber  would  be 
evidence  of  a  violation.  This  greatly  simpli- 
fies verification  over  that  required  for  moni- 
toring a  celllfig  such  as  was  agreed  to  In 
SALT  II.  For;  example,  a  celling  on  small, 
mobile.  land  or  sea-based  cruise  missiles 
would  be  har^l  to  verify  because  one  could 
never  be  sure  'whether  a  si>eclf  Ic  missile  was 
In  the  allowed  quota  or  not.  A  total  ban  on 
testing,  production  and  deployment  could  be 
checked  witti  high  confidence  since  the 
chances  would  be  high  of  detecting  a  single 
missile  out  of  any  significant  deployment. 

In  a  freeze,  certain  elements  would  have  a 
higher  probability  of  detection  than  others. 
Thus,  although  the  production  of  new  mis- 
siles is  diffloult  to  monitor,  particularly 
small  ones  thki  can  be  confused  with  other 
types  of  harcJRrare.  testing  and  deployment 
would  be  much  easier  to  verify  by  the  use  of 
technical  intelligence.  Therefore,  since  all 
three  are  required  to  generate  a  new  threat, 
some  uncertattity  on  production  can  be  com- 
pensated for  by  Information  on  the  other 
two  phases  of  the  weapons  cycle. 

Most  recent  public  attention  has  been  fo- 
cused on  mlstlles  and  bombers,  but  if  the 
freeze  were  to  Include  nuclear  testing  and 
the  production  of  fissionable  material  for 
more  warheads,  this  too  can  be  verified.  The 
Comprehenalte  Test  Ban  negotiations  have 
already  work^  out  the  essential  verification 
arrangements^  which  Include  unmanned 
seismic  statiotis  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
principle  on  :on-slte  Inspections  to  clarify 
the  nature  of  ambiguous  events.  Satisfac- 
tory verification  of  a  freeze  on  additional 
fissionable  material  production  is  eased  by 
the  existence  on  both  sides  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  oounds  of  weapons-grade  ura- 
nium plutoni|im.  It  would  be  virtually  im- 
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possible  for  secret  diversion  from  nuclear 
power  plants  or  new  clandestine  production 
facilities  to  provide  significant  additions  to 
these  stockpiles  without  detection  by  our  in- 
telligence. 

Reductions  in  strategic  arms  can  also  be 
verified  without  intrusive  inspection.  TTiere 
now  exist  procedures  under  SALT  I  for 
monitoring  by  our  intelligence  agencies  the 
destruction  of  strategic  delivery  systems.  In 
addition,  procedures  were  worked  out  and 
actually  tested  in  the  US  in  the  1960s  for 
withdrawing  nuclear  weapons  from  stock- 
piles and  transferring  the  fissionable  mate- 
rial in  them  to  peaceful  programs. 

In  sum.  verification  cannot  be  used  as  an 
excuse  for  failing  to  proceed  now  with 
SALT  II.  a  freeze  at  current  levels,  or  signif- 
icant reductions.  The  US  doesn't  need  to 
build  up  Its  stockpiles  to  achieve  parity  first. 
It  can  reduce  and  be  confident  that  the  ex- 
isting strategic  deterrent  balance  Is  main- 
tained. A  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  at 
current  levels  Is  a  sound  concept  for  starting 
the  process  of  reducing  nuclear  arms  and  re- 
ducing the  risk  of  nuclear  war.* 


THE  OLYMPIC  STOPWATCH  IS 

TICKING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Awwrmzio)  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
Olympic  athletes  are  already  running 
against  a  clock,  but  in  this  case  it  is 
not  being  held  by  an  international 
sports  official.  This  stopwatch  is  in 
the  hands  of  this  Congress.  If  we  do 
not  help  our  Olympic  athletes  win  this 
race  against  time  by  enacting  the 
House-passed  version  of  the  Olympic 
coin  bill,  our  athletes  will  not  receive 
the  funds  they  so  richly  deserve. 

With  an  overwhelming  302-to-84 
vote,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  my  substitute  amendment  to  S. 
1230  on  Thursday,  May  20,  1982.  My 
proposal  calls  for  the  minting  of  two 
silver  dollars  and  one  gold  $10  coin  to 
be  sold  directly  to  the  public  by  the 
Mint.  This  plan  could  raise  as  much  as 
$600  million  for  our  Olympic  athletes 
at  no  expense  to  the  American  taxpay- 
er. The  coins  will  be  reasonably  priced 
and  all  of  the  proceeds  from  their  sale 
will  go  to  the  intended  beneficiaries, 
the  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing 
Committee  and  the  U.S.  Olympic 
Conunittee. 

The  House  action  marked  the  climax 
of  a  long  controversy  concerning  the 
best  approach  toward  minting  official 
U.S.  coins  to  commemorate  the  1984 
Summer  Games  and  raise  money  for 
our  athletes.  The  lopsided  vote  clearly 
indicates  a  House  mandate  to  have  all 
of  the  money  to  go  to  the  athletes.  It 
is  a  rejection  of  any  plan  that  permits 
private  marketers  to  profit  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  Olympic  athletes. 

Now  that  the  program  to  provide  all 
the  profits  to  the  athletes  has  received 
the  endorsement  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, the  time  has  come  for  all 
to  support  this  legislation  and  get  it  to 
the  President  for  signature  without 


delay.  As  soon  as  this  final  step  is 
taken,  our  athletes  will  begin  to  re- 
ceive the  money  that  they  so  desper- 
ately need,  and  deserve. 

While  we  all  pay  lip  service  to  the 
requests  of  our  Olympic  athletes  by 
agreeing  that  they  need  a  commemo- 
rative coin  program  to  raise  the  funds 
necessary  to  train  world-class  athletes, 
these  words  are  merely  empty  prom- 
ises if  they  are  not  backed  by  authoriz- 
ing legislation.  If  the  House-passed 
Olympic  coin  bill  is  not  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible,  our  athletes  will 
suffer  the  consequences.  Every  day  of 
delay  is  1  more  day  that  the  athletes 
must  prepare  for  the  1984  Summer 
Games  without  the  proper  facilities. 

And,  although  our  Olympic  athletes 
are  quite  used  to  the  pressures  of  time, 
the  Olympic  commemorative  coin 
clock  serves  no  useful  purpose.  Under 
normal  circumstances,  the  athlete 
tries  to  improve  himself  through  the 
test  of  speed.  In  this  case,  his  suffer- 
ing and  endurance  is  to  no  avail.  He 
does  not  get  faster  and  faster;  he  Just 
gets  poorer  and  poorer. 

The  Treasurer  of  the  United  States, 
Angela  Buchan,  has  said  that  she 
could  turn  over  $31  million  to  the 
Olympic  committees  within  4  months 
of  the  passage  of  the  House  version  of 
the  Olympic  coin  bill.  That  means 
that  if  this  proposal  is  approved  imme- 
diately, the  Olympic  athletes  will  re- 
ceive $31  million  by  September.  If  it  is 
not.  September  quickly  turns  into  Oc- 
tober and  November.  And  then.  1983  is 
just  around  the  comer. 

So.  let  us  stop  wasting  valuable  time. 
Our  amateur  athletes  cannot  afford  it. 
This  Congress  has  a  responsibility  to 
help  our  Olj^mpians  raise  the  money 
they  need  to  compete  against  the 
world's  best.  All  we  must  do  is  approve 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  Olym- 
pic commemorative  coin  bill  before  the 
clock  runs  out.  As  of  today,  the  Olym- 
pic stopwatch  is  still  ticking.* 


TOM  LASORDA  TO  RECEIVE  1982 
LEONARDO  DA  VINCI  AWARD 
FROM  ITALO-AMERICAN  NA- 
TIONAL UNION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosso)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  address  my  col- 
leagues in  conunendation  of  Tom  La- 
sorda  who  is  being  honored  on  Satur- 
day. May  29.  1982.  in  Chicago,  for  his 
contributions  to  sports  and  the  Italian 
American  community.  Tom  will  re- 
ceive the  1982  Leonardo  E>a  Vinci 
award  from  the  Italo-American  Na- 
tional Union.  In  times  such  as  these, 
when  so  many  people  are  preoccupied 
with  politics  and  the  economy,  it  is 
doubly  important  to  take  time  to 
praise  those  special  people  in  our 
country  who  have  made  significant  ac- 


complishments in  their  field.  I  believe 
that  Tom  Lasorda  is  such  a  person. 

The  famed  manager  and  leader  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Dodgers  serves  not 
only  as  a  strong  example  of  dedication 
to  one's  job,  but  also  ethnic  pride,  de- 
votion to  family,  and  service  to  one's 
ethnic  community. 

Tom's  accomplishments  in  the 
sports  world  are  well-known.  As  man- 
ager of  the  Dodgers,  he  has  been  a 
team  man,  leading  the  organization  to 
several  playoff  spots  and  National 
League  championships.  Tom  reached 
the  pinnacle  of  his  profession  in  Octo- 
ber of  1981  when  he  led  his  team  to 
victory  in  the  world  series.  Tom  was 
most  effective  in  taking  the  raw  talent 
of  the  Dodger  organization  and  con- 
verting it  into  championship  material. 
As  leader  of  the  "destiny  Dodgers" 
who  were  successful  in  the  world  series 
when  all  odds  were  favoring  the  their 
opponents.  Tom  exhibited  the  kind  of 
spiritual  leadership  which,  rare  in 
sports,  makes  him  stand  out  among 
the  ranks  of  professional  sportsmen. 
His  leadership  skills  and  dedication 
should  serve  as  a  model  to  us  all. 

Tom  has  spent  more  than  30  years 
with  the  Dodgers,  experiencing  many 
diverse  asi>ects  of  the  organization  in 
particular  and  baseball  life  in  general. 
Prior  to  becoming  manager  in  1976,  he 
served  as  a  scout  for  5  years,  minor 
league  manager  for  7  years,  and  as  a 
coach  for  4  years. 

As  a  minor  league  manager.  Tom 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  as  his 
team  won  five  pennants  in  seven  sea- 
sons. In  1970  he  was  voted  the  "Minor 
League  Manager  of  the  Year"  award 
by  the  Sporting  News  as  his  team  won 
the  pennant  by  26  games. 

Tom's  career  as  a  National  League 
pitcher  consisted  of  two  seasons  with 
the  Dodgers  (1954  and  1955)  and  1 
year  (1956)  with  Kansas  City.  He  also 
holds  the  all  time  International 
League  record  for  career  wins  with  125 
wins  being  posted  for  the  Montreal 
Royals.  Tom  pitched  in  four  games  for 
the  1955  Dodgers— the  first  Dodger 
team  ever  to  win  a  world  champion- 
ship. 

As  devoted  as  he  is  to  baseball  and 
the  Dodgers,  Tom  Lasorda  does  not 
confine  himself  to  it.  He  is  a  proud 
family  man  residing  in  Orange 
County.  Calif,  with  his  wife  Jo  and 
children  Laura  and  Tommy,  Jr.  As 
busy  with  the  Dodgers  as  Tom,  Sr.  is. 
he  does  not  neglect  his  family. 

In  addition,  Tom  always  finds  time 
to  donate  his  services  to  the  Italian- 
American  Sports  Hall  of  Fame,  and 
many  other  charitable  institutions. 
This  is  just  one  example  of  Tom's 
philanthropic  interests  and  his  ethnic 
pride. 

For  all  of  his  achievements,  it  is 
clear  that  Tom  is  a  most  worthy  recip- 
ient of  this  award.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues    join    me    in    commending 
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Tom  Lasorda  for  his  accomplishments 
and  wishing  him  continued  success  in 
the  future.* 
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CLARIFYING  THE  COGENERA- 
TION  AND  SMALL  POWER  PRO- 
PUCTION  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  OTTINGER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
fdr  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  with  my  colleague  on  the 
Energy  Conservation  and  Power  Sub- 
committee, Congressman  Ron  Wtden. 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  clarify 
the  program  created  by  Congress  in 
1978  to  encourage  the  generation  of 
electricity  by  cogeneration  and  small 
power  production  techniques.  This  leg- 
islation is  made  necessary  by  a  recent 
court  decision  setting  aside  certain 
critical  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission (FERC)  to  implement  this 
program.  The  decision  has  created 
considerable  uncertainty  in  cogenera- 
tion. small  power  production,  and  elec- 
tricity supply  markets  at  a  time  when 
this  Nation  can  ill  afford  it. 

In  1978,  as  part  of  the  National 
EInergy  Act,  Congress  enacted  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act 
or  PDRPA.  Title  II  of  PURPA.  among 
other  things,  created  a  program  ex- 
plicitly designed  to  encourage  cogen- 
eration and  small  power  production. 
Cogeneration  is  the  simultaneous  pro- 
duction of  electricity  and  steam,  heat, 
or  other  forms  of  energy  that  are 
useful  for  industrial,  commercial, 
heating,  or  cooling  purposes.  Small 
power  production  refers  to  the  produc- 
tion of  electricity  by  the  use,  as  a  pri- 
mary energy  source,  of  biomass,  waste, 
renewable  resources  or  geothermal  re- 
sources and  which,  as  defined  in 
PURPA.  has  a  power  production  ca- 
pacity not  greater  than  80  megawatts. 

The  program  Congress  created  was 
intended  to  require  utilities  to  deal 
with  cogenerators  and  small  power 
producers  and  cut  out  ciunbersome 
Federal  and  State  regulations  which 
were  preventing  these  technologies 
from  entering  the  marketplace.  Essen- 
tially, the  program  created  by  Con- 
gress requires  utilities  to  purchase 
electricity  from  and  sell  It  to  qualify- 
ing cogeneration  and  small  power  pro- 
duction  facilities  (QF's)  and  authorizes 
the  FERC  to  relieve  QF's  from  certain 
aspects  of  State  and  Federal  utilities 
regulation. 

The  FERC  promulgated  regulations 
Implementing  this  program  in  early 
1980.  State  regulatory  authorities  and 
nonregulated  electric  utilities  were  re- 
quired to  implement  these  regulations 
whlthin  1  year  of  such  promulgation. 
However,  on  January  22,  1982.  a  panel 
of  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
District  of  Coltmibia.  in  AEP  Service 
Corp.,  et  al.  against  FERC,  set  aside 


FERC  re  grulations  respecting  rates  for 
ut^ity  nurchases  from  small  power 
producers  and  cogenerators  and  inter- 
connecthm  of  utility  facilities  with 
QF's.  

First,  ttie  court  said  that  the  FERC 
had  failQd  to  explain  how  its  regula- 
tion reqikiring  that  rates  be  equal  to 
utility  "^voided  costs"  for  purchases  of 
electricit)'  from  new  QF's  produced 
lawful  results  in  every  situation.  The 
court  diq  not  say  that  this  regulation 
was  perise  unlawful,  only  that  the 
FERC  hkd  not  demonstrated  how  it 
was  alwa|rs  lawful. 

Second,  the  court  stated  that  the 
FERC  regulation  requiring  that  elec- 
tric utilities  make  any  interconnection 
with  QF's  necessary  to  accomplish 
purchased  of  electricity  from  and  sales 
to  QF's,  as  required  by  section  210(a) 
of  PURPA,  was  unlawful.  The  court 
foupd  no  inherent  authority  to  require 
interconnection  in  section  210(a)  and 
stated  tHat  a  QF  encountering  a  recal- 
citrant i$^ility  on  the  matter  of  inter- 
connection would  have  to  avail  itself 
of  sections  210  and  212  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act.  These  sections,  among 
other  things,  permit  the  FERC  to 
order  inierconnection  of  utilities  and 
QF's  but  only  after  incredibly  cumber- 
some procedural  requirements  are  met 
and  difficult  and,  in  some  instances, 
unnecessfu-y  findings  are  made  by  the 
FERC.  _[ 

The  I^SlC's  petition  to  the  full 
court  for  a  rehearing  was  denied  by  a 
vote  of  3<  to  2,  with  six  court  members 
abstainiiig. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  on  the  co- 
generation  and  small  power  produc- 
tion ind|istry  is  potentially  devastat- 
ing. Firsi  there  is  now  no  certainty  re- 
garding rates  for  utility  purchases 
from  Q9"s.  It  may  be  1  to  2  years 
before  a  new  or  revised  Federal  rule 
could  be  reestablished.  Even  then, 
there  would  not  likely  be  certainty  on 
this  matter  because  several  States,  in 
the  wake  of  the  AEP  decision,  have  as- 
serted tl^at  they  have  independent  au- 
thority Vp  set  their  own  rules  for  rates 
for  purcTiases.  Countering  this,  some 
utilities  have  argued  that  the  rate  for 
purchase  matter  has  been  federally 
preempted.  There  could  be  differences 
between  Federal  and  State  laws  that 
could  lead  to  litigation  on  this  matter. 
In  this  environment  prospective  QF's 
have  no  easy  way  of  forecasting  reve- 
nue streams  and,  thus,  may  find  fi- 
nancing difficult  or  impossible  to 
obtain.   I 

Second,  if  QF's  must  avail  them- 
selves of  sections  210  and  212  of  the 
Federal  i  Power  Act  to  gain  intercon- 
nection with  utilities,  many  projects 
will  be  idiscouraged,  especially  small 
ones  wit^  little  financial  resources.  It 
will  simply  take  too  long  and  cost  too 
much  to  obtain  interconnection  to  be 
worth  it. 

Requiring  QF's  to  use  sections  210 
and  212i  to  obtain  interconnection  is 
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the  antithes;  s  of  relieving  these  facili- 
ties of  regulatory  burden,  which  is 
what  many  of  us  who  worked  on 
PURPA  thought  we  were  doing  in 
1978.  Additic  nally.  since  the  AEP  deci- 
sion, some  States  have  argued  that 
they  have  sufficient  authority  to  order 
interconnect  on  of  utilities  and  QFs. 
Again,  however,  utilities  have  argued 
that  the  magter  of  interconnection  has 
been  federally  preempted  such  that 
sections  210|and  212  of  the  Federal 
Power  Act  are  the  exclusive  means 
available  to  gain  interconnection. 
Thus,  litlgaliion  awaits  the  assertion 
by  a  state  of  its  authority  to  require 
interconnection.  The  result  will  be 
years  of  delay  while  present  law  is 
clarified. 

The  situation  I  have  described  cries 
out  for  a  legislative  remedy  before 
these  valuable  resources  are  lost  to  an 
uncertain  market.  Oiu-  bill  provides 
that  remedyJMr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  explain  how. 

First,  we  would  establish  a  Federal 
policy  regarqing  rates  for  purchases  of 
electricity  from  QF's.  The  policy 
would  be  th^t  such  rates  should  equal 
the  avoided'  cost  of  the  purchasing 
utility;  for  example,  that  cost  which 
the  utility  wjould  incur  in  the  absence 
of  the  purctuse  of  power  from  the  fa- 
cility. However,  our  bill  would  permit 
State  regulaitory  authorities  and  non- 
regulated  utilities  to  establish  a  differ- 
ent rate  for  purchases  if  these  entities 
show  that  t^e  different  rate  would  be 
sufficient  to  encourage  cogeneration 
and  small  poiwer  production,  would  not 
discriminate  against  QF's  and  would 
be  in  the  interest  of  ratepayers  and 
the  public  interest.  This  is  a  departure 
from  the  FEJRC  regulation  set  aside  in 
the  AEP  decision  which  required 
avoided  cos^  treatment  in  every  in- 
stance for  new  QFs.  Thus,  our  bill 
would  establish  clear  and  predictable 
policy  to  encourage  cogeneration  and 
small  power  production.  However,  it  is 
simultaneously  responsive  to  the  con- 
cern expressed  by  the  court  of  appeals 
in  AEP  that  there  may  be  situations  in 
which  a  rate  different  from  avoided 
costs  would  be  more  appropriate.  And 
the  bill  woujd  let  those  closest  to  the 
matter— State  Public  Utility  Commis- 
sions and  nonregulated  utilities— make 
the  decision  whether  another  rate  is 
more  appropriate,  not  the  FERC. 

Second,  our  bill  would  create  a  clear 
Federal  duty  among  utilities  to  inter- 
connect their  facilities  with  those  of 
QFs.  In  rettun  for  this,  these  produc- 
ers would  have  to  bear  all  reasonable 
costs  of  suoh  interconnection  includ- 
ing those  incurred  by  a  utility  to  pro- 
tect the  safety  of  employees  and  the 
public  and  \  to  avoid  impairment  of 
system  reliability.  If  problems  arose 
between  related  utilities  and  QF's 
on  the  mati  er  of  Interconnection,  the 
State  PUC's  again,  not  the  FERC, 
would  refer*  e  the  dispute.  Disputes  be- 
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tween  nonregulated  utilities  and  QF's 
on  interconnection  would  be  resolved 
by  the  FERC  according  to  provisions 
already  set  forth  in  PURPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  knows  for  sure 
how  much  additional  economic  con- 
generation  and  small  power  produc- 
tion potential  exists  in  the  United 
States.  Studies  estimate  that  the  po- 
tential for  cogeneration  capacity 
alone,  in  five  major  industries  by  1990 
may  be  as  high  as  10.000  MW's  and,  by 
2000  as  high  as  40.000  MW's.  What- 
ever the  actual  potential,  no  one  dis- 
agrees that  cogeneration  and  small 
power  production  could  play  a  major 
role  in  meeting  the  needs  of  our 
people  for  economic  and  diversified 
supplies  of  electricity.  Obviously,  in  a 
time  of  tight  capital  constraints  on  our 
utlities,  we  must  assure  that  there  are 
no  procedural  and  legal  roadblocks  to 
the  full  development  of  cogeneration 
and  small  power  production  potentials. 
Unfortunately,  the  road  to  develop- 
ment of  these  potentials  is  presently 
strewn  with  legal  impediments  and  un- 
certainties. The  likely  result  is  that 
the  Nation  will  lose  a  substantial  por- 
tion of  this  resource.  We  cannot  let 
this  happen. 

I  think  that  our  bill  would  get  the 
cogeneration  and  small  power  produc- 
tion program  back  on  track.  It  would 
do  this  by  transferring  a  substantial 
component  of  the  program— rates  and 
interconnection— to  the  States  and 
nonregulated  utilities  subject  to  Fed- 
eral policy  standards  designed  to  en- 
courage th'-se  technologies  and  exist- 
ing FERC  oversight  and  enforcement. 
I  have  scheduled  subcommittee 
hearings  on  this  legislation  on  June 
15,  at  which  all  poinU>  of  view  will  be 
heard.  I  welcome  and  urge  the  support 
of  my  colleagues  in  the  task  of  restor- 
ing predictability  to  cogeneration  and 
.small  power  production  markets,  an 
objective  which  all  of  us,  of  whatever 
political  persuasion,  have  an  interest 
in  attaining. 
The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6500 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Utility  Regula- 
tory Policies  Act  of  1978 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Cogeneration  and  Small  Power  Production 
Program  Clarification  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  210  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Rates  for  Ptjrchase  by  Electric 
Utilities.— ( 1 )  The  rates  for  purchases  by 
an  electric  utility  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  of  electric  energy  from  any 
qualifying  cogeneration  facility  or  qualify- 
ing small  power  production  facility  shall  be 
established  at  the  incremental  cost  of  alter- 
native electric  energy  of  such  electric  utili- 
ty, unless— 

"(A)  the  SUte  regulatory  authority 
having  ratemaking  authority  over  such  elec- 
tric utility  determines  (by  rule  or  order  of 
prospective  application),  or 


"(B)  a  nonregulated  electric  utility  deter- 
mines, with  prospective  application,  and 
publishes  its  reasons  therefor, 
that  some  other  rate  would  be  sufficient  to 
encourage  cogeneration  and  small  power 
production,  would  not  discriminate  against 
qualifying  cogenerators  and  small  power 
producers,  and  would  be  consistent  with  the 
Interests  of  consumers  and  with  the  public 
interest.  In  exercising  the  authority  under 
this  paragraph,  a  State  regulatory  authority 
or  nonregulated  electric  utility  may  distin- 
guish between  new  and  existing  facilities 
and  may  distinguish  among  classes  of  quali- 
fying cogeneration  facilities  and  qualifying 
small  power  production  facilities. 

"(2)  A  rate  for  the  purchases  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section  of  electric  energy 
from  any  qualifying  cogeneration  facility  or 
qualifying  small  power  production  facility 
which— 

"(A)  was  established  by  a  State  regulatory 
authority,  by  State  law,  or  by  a  nonregulat- 
ed electric  utility,  prior  to  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Cogeneration  and  Small  Power 
Production  Program  Clarification  Act  of 
1982.  and 

"(B)  conformed  with  the  requirements  of 
regulations  under  this  subsection  (as  in 
effect  on  January  1, 1982), 
shall  be  treated  as  satisfying  the  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  unless  and  until 
such  rate  is  amended  or  revised  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subsection,  as  amended  by 
the  Cogeneration  and  Small  Power  Produc- 
tion Program  Clarification  Act  of  1982. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  this  subsection— 

"(A)  limits  the  authority  of  an  electric 
utility  and  a  qualifying  cogeneration  facility 
or  qualifying  small  power  production  facili- 
ty to  enter  into  a  contract  which  contains  a 
rate  or  rates  which  differ  from  those  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2).  or 

"(B)  affects  the  validity  of  such  a  con- 
tract.". 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  210  of  the 
Public  Utility  Regulatory  Policies  Act  of 
1978  is  amended: 

(1)  in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out  "and" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ";"; 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2).  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ":  and"; 
and 

(3)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (2)  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(3)  interconnect  with  such  facilities.". 

(c)  Section  210  of  the  Public  Utility  Regu- 
latory Policies  Act  of  1978  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(k)  Arrangements  for  Interconnec- 
tion.—<1)  The  rules  under  subsection  (a)(3) 
of  this  section  shall  insure  that,  where  any 
electric  utility  is  required  to  offer  to  inter- 
connect with  a  qualifying  cogeneration  fa- 
cility or  qualifying  small  power  production 
facility,  the  qualifying  cogeneration  facility 
or  qualifying  small  power  production  facili- 
ty shall  be  obligated  to  pay  any  reasonable 
interconnection  costs  Incurred  by  the  utili- 
ty, including  costs  incurred— 

"(A)  to  protect  the  safety  of  (i)  the  elec- 
tric utility's  employees,  (ii)  other  customers, 
and  (iii)  the  public,  and 

"(B)  to  avoid  the  impairment  of  the  reli- 
ability of  any  electric  utility  affected  by 
such  interconnection. 

"(2)  The  rules  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1) 
shall  provide  that  if  the  electric  utility  and 
qualifying  cogeneration  facility  or  qualify- 
ing small  power  production  facility  are 
unable  to  resolve  disputes  concerning  the 
Interconnection  between  the  electric  utility 
and    qualifying    cogeneration    facility    or 


qualifying  small  power  production  facility, 
the  State  regulatory  authority  (in  the  case 
of  an  electric  utility  over  which  it  has  rate- 
making  authority)  may  prescribe  the  terms 
applicable  to  such  Interconnection,  includ- 
ing the  costs  to  be  borne  by  the  qualifying 
cogeneration  facility  or  qualifying  small 
power  production  facility  on  a  nondiscrim- 
inatory basis. 

"(3)  The  Commission  shall  promulgate 
the  rules  referred  to  In  paragraph  (1)  not 
later  than  6  months  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Cogeneration  and  Small 
Power  Production  Program  Clarification 
Act  of  1982.  Prior  to  the  effective  date  of 
such  rules,  the  rules  promulgated  by  the 
Commission  respecting  the  interconnection 
of  qualifying  cogeneration  facilities  or  quali- 
fying small  power  production  facilities  and 
electric  utilities,  as  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1982,  shall  remain  in  force  and  effect.". 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
small  power  potential  in  this  Nation  is 
an  untapped  and  abundant  energy  res- 
ervoir. 

Unfortimately,  this  reservoir  of 
small  power— windmills,  cogeneration, 
small  dams,  and  solar  electric  cells— is 
viewed  by  many  as  too  small  and  dis- 
persed to  merit  aggressive  develop- 
ment. 

In  adopting  section  210  of  the  Public 
Utilities  Regulatory  Policy  Act  of  1978 
(PURPA),  Congress  attempted  to  tap 
this  reservoir  by  resolving  major  insti- 
tutional barriers  to  the  production  of 
electricity  from  cogenerators  and 
small  power  sources. 

Congress  hoped  to  unleash  the  en- 
trepreneurial initiative  of  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  effort  to  resolve  our 
energy  problems. 

Now  those  hopes  are  about  to  be 
dashed.  Recent  court  rulings  on  Feder- 
al Energy  Regulatory  Commission's 
(FERC)  interpretation  of  congression- 
al intent  have  left  in  doubt  the  future 
effectiveness  of  section  210. 

That  is  why  today  Congressman  Ot- 
TiNGER  and  I  are  introducing  the  "Co- 
generation  and  Small  Power  Produc- 
tion Program  Clarification  Act."  It  is 
our  hope  that  this  legislation  will  re- 
store regulatory  certainty  to  industry 
and  entrepreneur  alike. 

Results  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  in- 
cluding my  own  State  of  Oregon,  have 
demonstrated  over  and  over  the  bene- 
fits of  section  210. 

In  Oregon,  the  timber  industry  has 
already  tapped  this  potential  for  45 
megawatts  (MW)  worth  of  power 
under  the  provisions  of  section  210.  It 
is  estimated  this  capacity  will  double 
by  1987  and  triple  by  1995. 

In  the  Nation  at  large,  the  pulp  and 
paper  industry  has  contributed  more 
than  3,500  MW  of  power  to  the  Na- 
tions supply — equal  to  that  of  three 
large  power  plants.  This  capacity  will 
increase  by  40  percent  by  1987  under 
the  provisions  of  section  210. 

The  uncertainty  over  provisions  of 
section  210  translates  into  risk,  and 
the  specter  of  risk  translates  into  cau- 
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tious  investment  strategies  and  diffi- 
oilt-to-obtain  financing. 

Congress  perceived  the  solution  to 
the  risk  and  uncertainty  of  large-scale 
synthetic  fuel  projects  to  be  an  ambi- 
tious paclcage  of  loans,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  price  supports.  The  ebb  and 
flow  of  energy  prices  has  beached 
many  of  these  projects  and  l^ft  the 
synthetic -fuels  effort  on  its  deathbed. 

For  the  entrepeneur  planning  invest- 
ments in  cogeneration,  solar  or  small 
hydro  development,  no  such  Federal 
cushions  are  available. 

These  entrepreneurs  must  contend 
not  only  with  fluctuating  energy 
prices,  a  constant  source  of  investment 
uncertainty,  but  also  with  uncertain- 
ties resulting  form  judicial  interpreta- 
tions of  section  210  of  PURPA. 

The  Cogeneration  and  Small  Power 
Production  Program  Clarification  Act 
restores  a  sound  investment  climate 
for  small  business  by  clarifying  the 
congressional  intent  behind  section 
210  of  PURPA:  That  the  Nation  en- 
courage alternatives  to  capital-inten- 
sive, centralized  plants  as  sources  of 
power  production. 

Our  bill  provides  that  the  power  pro- 
duced from  such  facilities  be  bought  at 
rates  sufficient  to  encourage  the  devel- 
opment of  these  cogeneration  and 
small  power  resources,  while  protect- 
ing ratepayer  interests.  It  also  creates 
a  clear  Federal  duty  among  utilities  to 
interconnect  their  system  to  the  small 
power  producers  in  return  for  the 
power  producers  bearing  the  costs  in- 
curred for  this  hoolcUp. 

The  bill  is  an  honest  attempt  to  re- 
spond to  the  recent  Federal  court  deci- 
sion that  led  to  considerable  confusion 
as  to  the  FERC's  interpretation  of 
congressional  intent  behind  title  II  of 
PURPA. 

It  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  to 
address  the  issues  raised  by  the  court 
in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of 
the  PURPA  program.  Until  these 
Issues  are  resolved,  small  power  inves- 
tors will  perceive  as  too  risky  the  com- 
mitment of  funds  to  such  projects. 

The  bill  introduced  today  gives  small 
power  producers  the  soimd  investment 
climate  they  need. 

It  provides  the  certainty  the  electric- 
ity produced  will  be  used  or  intercon- 
nected into  the  utility  grid  system. 

It  provides  that  the  purchase  price 
will  be  at  least  equal  to  what  the  utili- 
ty would  otherwise  pay  for  power— the 
so-called  avoided  cost. 

It  adds  flexibility  to  present  provi- 
sions of  PURPA  by  authorizing  State 
utility  commissions  to  determine  that 
the  public  interest  may  dictate  that 
the  appropriate  purchase  price  for 
small  power  may  be  other  than  full 
avoided  cost.  To  this  end,  the  State  is 
given  the  discretion  to  set  purchase 
prices  based  on  the  type  of  facility  and 
on  whether  it  is  a  new  or  existing  facil- 
ity. 


The  results  of  section  210  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  alone  convince  me  of 
the  merits  of  our  bill.  But  it  is  ques- 
tionable! how  much  of  this  will  be  de- 
veloped absent  a  strong  reassertion  of 
the  PURPA  210  provisions. 

Cost-affective  investments  in  in- 
creased! energy  productivity  are  diffi- 
cult for  industry  to  make  in  today's 
tight  capital  markets.  When  industry 
must  pass  over  investments  in  equip- 
ment that  develops  or  utilizes  energy 
that  is  Otherwise  wasted,  our  economy 
suffers  smd  our  reliance  on  imported 
oil  rema  ins. 

The  small  power  production  bene- 
fits—thr  new  investments,  the  jobs 
and  the  energy  independence— are  too 
great  to  lie  fallow.* 


May  26,  1982 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OttTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  hate  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  aad  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  )f  my  1 -minute  speech. 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlem  m  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SPE<  :IAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  ui  lanimous  consent,  permission 
to  addr  ;ss  the  House,  following  the 
legislatire  program  and  any  special 
orders  theretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest o  Mr.  Carman)  to  revise  and 
extend  heir  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneou ;  material:) 

Mr.  C3LLINS  of  Texas,  for  30  min- 
utes. to<  ay. 

Mr.  pANNEMrvER,  for  15  minutes. 
May  27. 

Mr.  T^iBLE,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  Coyne,  for  10  min- 
utes, to^ay. 

Mr.  BVNGHAM.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GbNZALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Aknunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CCELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Rpsso.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted)  to: 

Mr.  dEREUTER,  immediately  follow- 
ing vote  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 60  bi  the  House  today. 

Mr.  Oarcia,  immediately  preceding 
vote  onjSenate  Concurrent  Resolution 
60  in  the  House  today. 

Mrs.  RouKEMA,  prior  to  the  vote  on 
the  Waxman  amendment  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute of]  ered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 


ma during  consideration  of  House 
Concurrent;  Resolution  345  in  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

(The  folk  wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  M*.  Carman)  and  to  include 
extraneous  natter): 

Mr.  Regui  a. 

Mr.  OxLE!  r. 

Mr.  Coll  Ns  of  Texas  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mrs.  HoLi . 

Mr.  RoGEi  s. 

Mr.  DoRN,  iv  of  California. 

Mr.  Erlev  born. 

Mr.  Dunn 

Mr.  Moor  e. 

Mr.  Lagoi  iarsino. 

Mr.  Wolf 

(The  folk  wing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington) 
and  to  inclu  de  extraneous  matter): 

Mr.  Wyde  w. 

Mr.  SiMoi  I  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Dwyi  r. 

Mr.  Ford  >f  Michigan. 

Mr.  Roe  ii  i  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rang]  x. 

Mr.  Gefr  lrdt. 

Mr.  Yates  . 

Mr.  Sam  1 .  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  EvAN!  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Sheli  y. 

Mr.  MOAK  LEY. 

Mr.  Otti*  ger. 

Mr.  Akak.  v. 

Mr.  Skeli  on. 

Mr.  Hamii  .ton. 

Mr.  Waxk  an  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MoFF]  rrr. 

Mr.  Long  if  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Matt(  >x  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Smiti  :  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BiNGi  :am. 

Mr.  Hubbj  iRD. 

Mr.  SCHEI  ER. 

Mr.  Bonk  !». 


LOVHY 


Mr. 
Speaker.  I 
now  adjourii 

The  motw>n 
ingly  (at  1 
the    House 
Thursday 


A  DJOURNMENT 


of   Washington.   Mr. 
move  that  the  House  do 

was  agreed  to;  accord- 
'clock  and  5  minutes  a.m.), 
adjourned    until    today. 
May  27,  1982,  at  10  a.m. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speakei  's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4028.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency, 
transmitting  a  proposed  final  rule  establish- 
ing an  exemption  from  regulation  under  sec- 
tion 25(b)  of  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungi- 
cide, and  Rofienticide  Act.  as  amended,  for 
certain  organisms  which  are  used  as  biologi- 
cal control  agents  and  which  are  therefore 
considered  'pesticides"  under  FIPRA.  pur- 
suant to  secdon  25(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fui  igicide.  and  Rodenticide  Act  of 


1980.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture. 

4029.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  t7rban  Development,  transmitting 
the  department's  report  on  alternative  sub- 
sidy systems  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, pursuant  to  section  9  of  Public  Law 
97-35;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Pi- 
nance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4030.  A  letter  from  the  Auditor.  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  a  report  regarding 
the  Board  of  Elections  and  Ethics'  decision 
to  transfer  voter  listing  information  to  a  pri- 
vate concern,  pursuant  to  section  455(d)  of 
Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

4031.  A  letter  from  the  Mayor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  transmitting  an  annual 
report  on  emergency  preparedness,  pursu- 
ant to  section  6  of  Public  Law  81-686;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4032.  A  letter  from  the  chairman  of  the 
board.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association, 
transmitting  the  association's  annual  report 
on  its  activities,  pursuant  to  section  439(n) 
of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4033.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
Energy  Information  Administration's 
annual  report,  pursuant  to  section  57(a)(2) 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Administration  Act. 
as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

4034.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Veterans  Administration,  transmitting  a 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  n.S.C. 
552a<o);  to  the  Committee  on  Oovemment 
Operations. 

4035.  A  letter  from  the  the  Administrator, 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  revise 
and  extend  certain  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
for  5  years,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

4036.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Administrator.  National  Oceanic  and  At- 
mospheric Administration.  Department  of 
Commerce,  transmitting  notice  of  proposd 
final  rules  implementing  the  Coastal  Zone 
Management  Act.  pursuant  to  section  12  of 
Public  Law  96-464;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchsint  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

4037.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary,  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  sixth  annual  report  on  the  child  support 
enforcement  program,  pursuant  to  section 
452(a)(10)  of  the  Social  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

4038.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  quarterly  report  on 
biomass  energy  and  alcohol  fuels  (ievelop- 
ment.  pursuant  to  section  218(a)  of  Public 
Law  96-294:  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Agriculture.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Sci- 
ence and  Technology. 

4039.  A  letter  from  the  Inspector  General. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting an  interim  report  of  audit  of  the  Agen- 
cy's portion  of  the  hazardous  substance  re- 
sponse trust  fund,  pursuant  to  section 
lll(k)  of  Public  Law  96-510;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

4040.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  need  for  a  more  concentrated 
effort  by  the  Department  of  Education  to 
better  control  education-related  Federal  pa- 
perwork (OAO/OGD-82-28.  May  26.  1982); 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Government 
Operations  and  Education  and  Labor. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKl:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6181.  A  bill  to  amend 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
adjustment  benefits,  vocational  training, 
and  waiver  of  overpayments  for  individuals 
terminated  from  the  disability  program,  to 
strengthen  the  reconsideration  process  by 
providing  for  the  earlier  introduction  of  evi- 
dence of  record,  to  provide  for  more  uni- 
formity in  decisionmaking  at  all  levels  of  ad- 
judication, and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments  (Rept.  No.  97-588).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

UNDER  TIME  UMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  5161.  Committee  on  Agriculture  dis- 
charged, referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 
H.R.  6491.  A  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles  sold  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ERLENBORN  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  jErroROS.  Mr. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Erdahl.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mrs.   Fenwick,   Mr.   Murphy.   Mrs. 

ROUKEMA,    Mr.    KiLDEE.    Mr.    CODGH- 

LiN.  Mr.  Bereuter.  Mr.  Dodgherty, 
Mr.  Hyde,  and  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey): 
H.R.   6492.   A   bill   to   amend   the   Child 
Abuse  Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  to  re- 
quire the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect  to  prevent  practices  in  certain 
health  care  facilities  which  permit  handi- 
capped infants  to  die  through  deliberate  ne- 
glect, to  establish  Judicial  remedies  to  pre- 
vent such  practices,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointy.  to  the  Committees  on  Education  and 
Labor  and  Energy  and  Commerce 
By  Mr.  GOODUNG: 
H.R.  6493.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  foreign  earned  Income  which  is  excluda- 
ble from  gross  income;  to  the  Committee  on 

Ways  and  Means.  

By  Bdr.  HIGHTOWER: 
H.R.  6494.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  area 
of  Canyon,  in  the  State  of  Texas,  shall  be 
considered  to  be  a  rural  area  for  purposes  of 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

H.R.  6495.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  consid- 
eration of  certain  applications  for  rural 
housing  assistance  XX  under  tilte  V  of  the 


Housing  Act  of  1949;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  6496.  A  bill  to  provide  that  dams 
shall  not  be  considered  point  sources  for 
purposes  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
C^ontrol  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  McCLORY  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr.  Sawyer.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr. 
BinxER.   Mr.   Moorhead,   Mr.   Htdb. 
Mr.  Kindness,  and  Mr.  McCollitm): 
H.R.  6497.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  of  violent  crime  and 
drug  trafficking,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Cotiunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOLLOHAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Applegate,  Mr.  Beviix.  Mr.  Gaydos, 
Mr.  Rahaix.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  Mr.  Wamflkr): 
H.R.  6498.  A  bill  to  permit  temporary  ex- 
pansion of  the  Benefits  Review  Board  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  in  order  to  cope  with 
the  current  volume  of  claims;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  6499.  A  bill  to  establish  a  program 
providing  stability  of  price  and  supplies  of 
dairy  products;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

By  Mr.  OTTINGER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Wyden): 
H.R.  6500.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Public  Util- 
ity Regulatory  Policies  Act  of  1978;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    TRIBLE.    (for   himself.    Mr. 
Whitehurst.   and   Mr.   Robert   W. 
Daniel  Jr.): 
H.R.  6501.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  imposi- 
tion of  tolls  or  other  user  fees  to  improve 
harbors  by  public  authorities  for  the  pur- 
pose of  financing  the  cost  of  making  im- 
provements to  harbors:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WHITLEY: 
H.R.  6502.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  no  de- 
duction shall  be  allowed  for  the  living  ex- 
penses   of    Members    of   Congress    in    the 
Washington,  D.C..  area  for  any  day  unless 
the  Member  certifies  that  he  was  away  from 
his  home  in  his  district  and  was  physcially 
present  in  such  area  by  reason  of  official 
business  on  such  day.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses;   to    the    Committee    on    Ways    and 

Means.  

By  Mr.  WALKER: 
H.J.  Res.  495.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  commencing 
on   June    13.    1982.    as     "National    Welfare 
Fraud  Prevention  Week";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.    Res.    484.    Resolution    to   amend    the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
deny  floor  privileges  to  ex-Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a  crime  for  which  a  sentence  of 
2  or  more  years'  imprisonment  may  be  im- 
posed, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

397.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  the  North- 
em  Marianas,  relative  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment entering  into  negotiations  with  the 
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Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  as  to  the  effective  date  of  termina- 
tion of  the  trusteeship  agreement:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

398.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Ledslaiure  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  a  post- 
age stamp  in  commemoration  of  the  May  18, 
1980,  eruption  of  Mount  St.  Helens:  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

399.  Also.,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  'of  Callfomia.  relative  to  the 
Tecate  border  station:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

400.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Washington,  relative  to  trade 
agreements  with  Far  East  nations:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

401.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  relative 
to  the  storage  or  disposal  of  nuclear  materi- 
als in  the  Pacific  Basin:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Energy  and  Commerce,  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  374:  Mr.  Morrrrr. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa:  Mr.  Lantos. 
Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H  Jl.  427:  Mr.  Bonkr  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  1007:  Mr.  St  ODUfAiii. 

H.R.  1270:  Mr.  Bailcy  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Mr.  OkNarois. 

H.R.  1799:  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr. 
DoRCAM  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Gray,  and 
Mr.  Hyde. 

H.R.  2007:  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Minism,  Mr. 
Dyson,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Oxley,  and  Mr. 
Hakkin. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Chappie,  and 
Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  2858.  Mr.  McEwen  and  Mr.  Evans  of 
Iowa. 
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Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  uid 


H.R.  46f7: 
Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  47l3:  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr. 
Levitas.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Clausen. 

H.R.  4830:  Mr.  McOratr  and  Mr.  HEintoN. 

H.R.  51(0:  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  Holland, 
Mr.  CoNTi;  Mr.  Zeperetti,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Bereu- 
ter,  Mr.  PfiiLLiP  Burton,  Mr.  Anthony,  and 
Mrs.  Holt] 

H.R.  5511:  Mr.  McDaoe.  Mr.  Fauntroy, 
Mr.  Murpky.  Mr.  FoRO  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
BouQUARD,  and  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  5677:  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.R.  5717:  Mr.  Ertel  and  Mr.  Watkins. 

H.R.  586B:  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt, 
and  Mr.  VMuanBi. 

H.R.  SOW:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California  and 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

H.R.  6106:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  6136:  Mr.  Napier. 

H.R.  61Srt:  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr. 
Martin  of  New  York,  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  and  Kf r.  Mottl. 

H.R.  6156:  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr. 
Martin  ot  New  York,  Mr.  Buley,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  and  Mr.  Mottl. 

H.R.  6186:  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Corraoa, 
Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Duncan,  and  Mr.  Ot- 
tinger.     I 

H.R.   61»0:   Mrs.   Holt,  Mr.   Hotto, 
LeBoutilUer.  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Sawyer, 
Gibbons,    Mr.    Nowak,    Mr.    Dowdy, 
Waxman.    Mr.    RiTTER,    Mr.    Harkin, 
Wyden.  Mr.  EcKART,  and  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.R.  6254:  Mr.  Zeperetti. 

H.R.  62t3:  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Conable. 
Mr.  Broymill. 

H.R.  6304:  Mr.  Beilenson.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr. 
KiLDEE.  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland,  Mr.  Ratchporo,  Mr. 
FauntroyI  Mr.  Ottinger,  and  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennesseel 

H.J.  Re4l25:  Mr.  DanielJanie  B.  Crane. 

H.J.  Real  145:  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Nelli- 
GAN,  Mr.  I E  LA  Garza,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee. 
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Mr. 
Mr. 


and 


H.J.  Res.  17^:  Mr.  Hyde  and  Mr.  OiufAN. 

H.J.  Res.  332  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.  Hertkl.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr.  McCloskey, 
Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  D'Amottrs, 
Mr.  Pickle,  anfl  Mr.  Coughlin. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota.  [ 

H.J.  Res.  A\j:  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Vento, 
Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  pREcc.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee,  Mr;  Madigan,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr. 
Whitley.  Ms.  {  Ferraro.  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr. 
Hutto.  Mr.  Dickinson.  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr. 
Long  of  Loiaslana.  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mr. 
Broompield,  Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr. 
Neal,  Mr.  HoYpR,  and  Mr.  Young  of  Missou- 
ri- 

H.J.  Res.  4861  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Real  173:  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Daub, 
Mr.  Baoram,  a^d  Mr.  Hucxaby. 

H.  Con.  Res.  {324:  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Mol- 
LOHAN,  Mr.  Ap^legate.  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  An- 
derson. Mr.  WOLP,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Wal- 
gren,  Mr.  Stei^olm,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Roc;  and  Mr.  Biaggi. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328:  Mr.  Barnes. 

H.  Con.  R(s.  333:  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  RjoBiNSON,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  I  Patterson,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Nichols,  Mr. 
McDonald,  an<l  Mr.  Roe. 

H.  Res.  397:  j  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Ferraro, 
Mr.  MiNiSH.  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.  Res.  443:  tMr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Rangel,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
MiNisH.  Mr.  HiARKiN,  and  Mrs.  Fenwick. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
PUBLIC  IBILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clai^se  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  8^  follows: 

H.R.  6325:  Mr.  Bereuter. 


May  26,  1982 
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AMERICA  NEEDS  EXIMBANK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 

lit  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
House  debates  the  various  budget  res- 
olutions before  it,  we  must  not  be  un- 
mindful of  the  various  programs  and 
expenditures  involved  and  the  poten- 
tially negative  effects  of  some  budget 
resolutions.  I  refer  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  administration's  efforts  to  scale 
back  the  Eximbank's  lending  author- 
ity. It  is  ironic  that  no  budget  outlays 
are  involved  and  economic  benefits  are 
to  be  achieved  if  U.S.  firms,  aided  by 
Exim,  are  more  competitive  in  the 
world  market. 

Mr.  Lee  L.  Morgan,  chainnan  of  the 
board.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  and 
chairman  of  the  Business  Roundtable 
Task  Porce  on  International  Trade 
and  Investment,  today  addressed  the 
National  Press  Club  on  trade  and  our 
export  potential.  He  emphasized  the 
importance  of  exijort  financing  in  a 
highly  competitive  world  economy 
when  other  countries  are  engaging  in 
predatory  financing  and  credit  subsi- 
dies which  are  greatly  undermining 
our  industries'  efforts  to  compete  on 
an  equal  footing. 

Mr.  Morgan  spoke  of  the  many 
myths  and  lack  of  understanding  sur- 
rounding the  Eximbank,  and  called 
upon  this  Congress  to  have  fimding  up 
to  levels  to  enable  our  industries  to 
compete  more  effectively. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  excellent  and 
timely  message  and  one  directly  to  the 
Congress. 

Remarks  by  Lee  L.  Morgan 

Thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  speak  about 
the  competitiveness  of  U.S.  exporters  in  the 
world  marketplace.  In  the  midst  of  a  bad 
run  of  economic  news  here  in  the  United 
States,  it's  especially  appropriate  that  we 
look  at  how  American  business  Is  faring  in 
competition  for  international  sales. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  Joined  at  this  head  table 
by  representatives  Michel  and  Bonker;  by 
Bill  Draper,  of  the  Eximbank:  by  Jim  Booe. 
of  the  Communications  Workers  of  Amer- 
ica: by  Will  Barry,  representing  the  Nation- 
al Governors  Association:  and  by  Jack 
Stelner  of  Boeing. 

The  presence  of  these  distinguished 
guests  underscores  their  commitment  to  a 
strong  U.S.  exporting  capability,  and  their 
willingness  to  work  hard  to  achieve  it.  Their 
presence  also  shows  that  export  promotion 
is  a  goal  shared  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, State  and  Federal  Government  offi- 
cials, and  business  and  labor  leaders. 

Exporting,  I'm  sure  you'll  agree,  is  not 
about  to  replace  sports  or  politics  as  a  lead- 


ing  topic   of  conversation   in   the   United 
States. 

Americans  are  in  favor  of  exporting  as  a 
general  concept.  It's  Just  that  relatively  few 
know  much  about  it  .  .  .  even  though  large 
numbers  of  Americans  depend  on  exports 
for  their  Jobs.  Unfortunately,  this  relative 
lack  of  attention  means  that  in  ix>licy  level 
discussions  here  In  Washington  the  export 
dimension  often  does  not  get  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

It  is  appreciation  of  the  close  link  between 
Jobs  and  exports,  and  the  recognition  that 
exports  need  to  be  placed  higher  on  our  Na- 
tion's priorities  list,  that  led  to  formation  of 
the  coalition  for  employment  through  ex- 
ports. This  coalition  includes  State  Gover- 
nors and  trade  union  leaders,  along  with 
large  and  small  companies  engaged  in  ex- 
porting. 

The  Jobs-creating  aspect  of  exporting  is 
what  I  plan  to  focus  on  today.  But  I'll  also 
discuss  some  of  the  realities  of  international 
competition  for  export  sales.  There  are  lots 
of  aspects  of  U.S.  Government  policy  that 
affect  U.S.  export  performance.  The  use  of 
economic  sanctions  as  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy,  for  example.  Or  the  impact  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  But  today  I 
want  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  the 
crucial  area  of  export  financing. 

Allow  me  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
my  own  company  to  illustrate  the  important 
role  of  exports  in  helping  to  create  jobs  for 
Americans. 

Caterpillar  designs,  manufactures,  and 
markets  products  In  two  principal  catego- 
ries: earthmoving,  construction,  and  materi- 
als handling  machinery  and  equipment:  and 
engines. 

Caterpillar  has  been  fortunate  to  enjoy  a 
significant  measure  of  worldwide  success. 
For  most  of  the  past  decade,  our  overseas 
business  has  equalled  or  exceeded  our  U.S. 
business.  Last  year,  57  percent  of  our  sales 
were  outside  the  United  States.  Some  of 
those  sales,  of  course,  were  of  products  man- 
ufactured abroad.  But  most  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  Cater- 
piUar's  total  U.S.  production  in  1981  was  ex- 
ported .  .  .  amounting  to  $3.5  billion  in  U.S. 
exports. 

We  estimate  that  some  31,000  of  Caterpil- 
lar's U.S.  employees  owed  their  jobs  to  ex- 
ports last  year.  And  the  benefits  didn't  stop 
with  our  company  or  our  employees.  For 
each  Job  at  Caterpillar,  it's  estimated  that 
two  Jobs  are  created  with  supplier  firms 
that  provide  us  with  goods  and  services.  So, 
in  all.  Caterpillar  exports  in  1981  created 
approximately  93,000  Jobs  for  Americans. 

We're  proud  of  these  figures.  They're  firm 
evidence  that  an  American  company  ...  an 
American  work  force  .  .  .  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  international  markets. 

But  we  want  to  do  better  .  .  .  and  we  can 
do  better.  We  think  that  annually  there  are 
billions  of  dollars  of  additional  sales  oppor- 
tunities that  Caterpillar  and  other  Ameri- 
can companies  could  and  should  be  captur- 
ing. We're  convinced  that  we  could  win 
more  of  that  business  under  conditions  of 
equal  competition.  But  there's  the  rub: 
internationally,  we're  not  competing  on  an 
equal  basis,  and  the  distortions  to  our  inter- 
national  trading  system   are   placing   the 


American  exporter  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage. 

Governments  of  other  countries  are  sup- 
porting financing  arrangements  so  attrac- 
tive that  American  companies  are  losing 
out.  Government-supported  financing  of 
international  sales  has  become  a  major 
factor  in  determining  who  gets  what  busi- 
ness. The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
recently  surveyed  117  exporters  who  had 
applied  to  Eximbank  for  financing  support, 
but  were  denied  loans  or  did  not  use  them. 
The  survey  shows  these  firms  lost  over  $2 
billion  worth  of  business  to  exporters  from 
other  nations  with  more  competitive  financ- 
ing. 

lYaditional  commercial  factors  such  as 
quality,  service,  and  price  remain  important: 
but  a  good  financing  package  can.  and  often 
does,  dominate  a  purchasing  decision.  It  is 
crucial,  then,  that  American  exporters  have 
available  a  financing  facility  on  a  par  with 
facilities  available  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. That  is  why  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  is  so  important  to  this  Nation. 

If  Eximbank  is  so  necessary  and  desirable, 
then  why  does  it  face  such  significant 
pressure  to  cut  back  its  operations?  Funda- 
mentally. I  t>elieve.  because  it  is  the  most 
misunderstood  institution  in  the  Federal 
Government. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  positive  aspects  of  the  Eximbank's 
activities.  For  example,  few  people  know 
that  since  its  initial  establishment,  no  tax- 
payer dollars  have  been  appropriated  to 
support  the  Eximbank.  Few  people  know 
that  the  bank  is  a  money-making  proposi- 
tion: so  much  so  that  it  has  paid  back  its  $1 
billion  original  capitalization  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  has  piled  up  $2  billion  in  re- 
tained earnings  to  help  see  it  through  tough 
economic  times,  like  the  present. 

You  know,  when  viewed  superficially,  the 
Eximbank  debate  appears  to  pose  a  kind  of 
ideological  quandary  for  me.  and  for  other 
business  leaders.  FH)r  years  you've  heard  us 
api)eal  to  Government  to  get  out  of  our  way. 
and  let  us  compete.  What  we  need— and  we 
say  it  over  and  over— is  less  Government, 
not  more  .  .  .  less  Government  spending, 
less  Government  regulation  of  the  private 
sector,  and  less  Government  involvement  in 
the  marketplace.  Let  me  strongly  reassert 
those  views  today. 

Exporters  are  not  looking  for  a  handout. 
We  recognize  and  acknowledge  that  our 
Nation  cannot  and  should  not  adopt  a  policy 
that  calls  for  export  credit  subsidies  over 
the  longer-term.  We  agree  with  and  whole- 
heartedly support  the  goal  of  multllaterally 
eliminating  export  credit  subsidies  as  a  com- 
petitive weapon.  But  we  do  not  agree  that  a 
policy  of  unilateral  export  credit  disarma- 
ment is  the  proper  way  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  unilateral 
disarmament.  I  mean  we  cannot  disarm  our 
Eximbank— cutting  back  its  programs— and 
expect  other  countries  to  negotiate  with  us 
on  controlling  export  credits.  Just  last  week 
the  French  indicated  they  are  not  prepared 
to  approve  the  newly  negotiated  OECD 
agreement  on  export  credits. 

The  United  States  will  have  little  leverage 
in  international  negotiations  if  Eximbank  is 
regarded  as  an  insignificant  factor  in  the 


9  Tills  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  whicli  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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international  marlcetplace.  And  franlUy,  I'm 
afraid  we're  reaching  that  point. 

Let's  consider  why  that's  a  problem. 
American  exporters  want  to  compete  .  .  . 
and  are  ready  to  compete  ...  on  the  basis 
of  quality,  service,  price,  and  other  commer- 
cial factors.  Those  are,  on  the  whole,  factors 
for  which  the  private  sector  Is  responsible 
.  .  .  over  which  we  have  some  control. 

But  expoi:t  financing  supported  by  foreign 
governments  on  behalf  of  their  national  in- 
dustries confronts  us  with  a  dilemma  ...  A 
dilemma  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  pri- 
vate-sector solution. 

American  companies,  regardless  of  size, 
don't  have  the  financial  resources  to  com- 
pete against  very  sulwtantlal  export  credit 
aubaidies  from  foreign  governments.  Those 
subsidies,  along  with  a  vast  array  of  other 
export  promotion  devices  lilie  tax  incentives 
and  tariff  concessions,  are  helping  foreign 
companies  win  exports  and  export-based 
Jobs  away  from  the  United  States. 

It's  in  this  context  that  an  effective  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  is  essential  ...  A  com- 
petitive banli  can  help  stem  the  loss  of 
export-based  Jobs  to  other  countries.  And  an 
aggressive  banli  will  encourage  other  coun- 
tries to  Join  the  United  States  in  serious  ef- 
forts to  control  predatory  export  financing. 
Agreement  is  needed  in  this  area  if  purchas- 
ing decisions  in  international  trade  are  to  be 
based  more  on  commercial  factors  .  .  .  and 
less  on  which  Government  offers  the  big- 
gest financing  subsidy. 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  recent 
years  Indicates  that  an  agreement  on  export 
financing  will  not  be  achieved  easily. 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement,  employing  a  combina- 
tion of  exhortations  and  warnings.  But  so 
far,  we've  fallen  short  of  reaching  an  effec- 
tive and  lasting  solution. 

One  .important  reason,  I  believe,  is  that 
other  countries  have  seen  too  many  indica- 
tions that  the  United  States  does  not  attach 
the  same  high  priority  to  exporting  that 
many  of  them  do. 

Other  countries  see  export  credit  subsidies 
as  creating  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
Jobs.  So  long  as  these  gains  appear  to  out- 
weigh the  costs  Involved,  they're  prepared 
to  continue  export  credit  subsidies,  and 
resist  any  effective  international  agreement. 
We  can  change  the  equation  for  them  by 
fighting  back  every  time  another  country 
offers  a  financing  package  aimed  at  displac- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  jobs. 

In  theory,  that's  what  Eximbank's  current 
policy  of  "selective  competition"  is  Intended 
to  do.  But  Exim's  authority  and  resources 
are  so  limited  that  the  Bank  has  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  selecting  than  it  does  on 
competing. 

That  situation  must  be  changed.  In  the 
longer  run  interest  of  achieving  agreement 
on  an  end  to  predatory  export  financing, 
the  United  States  needs  to  strengthen  Ex- 
imbank  ...  or  other  countries  will  continue 
to  have  no  real  reason  Xo  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Various  arguments  have  been  put  forth  as 
to  why  the  United  States  cannot  or  should 
not  have  a  strong  Exlmbank  .  .  .  some  based 
on  misunderstandings  about  the  Bank.  I'd 
like  to  address  some  of  those  arguments  and 
misunderstandings. 

One  is  that  Exlmbank,  like  many  Govern- 
ment programs,  is  Just  too  expensive. 

Earlier,  I  disputed  this  charge  by  noting 
that  Exlmbank  has  made  money  through- 
out its  existence.  There  are  few,  if  any.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  can  boast  such  a. 
record. 
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This  yei  r,  for  the  first  time  in  its  history. 
Exlmbank:  will  lose  money.  Interest  rates 
have  soared  and  conditions  in  the  money 
markets  tftat  permitted  the  Bank  to  make  a 
profit  in  tfce  past  are  now  reversed.  Current- 
ly, Exim  ia  having  to  borrow  at  higher  inter- 
est rates  tkan  those  at  which  it  must  lend,  if 
it's  to  compete  with  the  export  loan  rates 
offered  byjother  industrialized  nations. 

It's  not  really  surprising,  then,  that  there 
have  beenjcalls  to  cut  back  Eximbank's  pro- 
grams. But  while  calls  for  cuts  in  Exim- 
bank's programs  may  not  be  surprising,  nei- 
ther are  tHey  logical.  It  is  precisely  during  a 
period  of  economic  uncertainty  and  high  in- 
terest ratas  that  we  most  need  a  strong  Ex- 
lmbank. Alii  it  is  precisely  in  tough  econom- 
ic times  tiat  a  viable  financial  or  commer- 
cial institution  should  be  able  to  draw  on 
those  resources  it  has  accumulated  over  the 
profitable  years. 

There's  a  second  misunderstanding  about 
Exim  that  also  deserves  comment.  That  is 
the  widel^  held  Impression  that  it  benefits 
only  a  few!  big  companies.  Not  true;  last  year 
Exim  was  (used  directly  by  more  than  2,600 
U.S.  firms, 

Exlmbank  has  a  variety  of  programs,  some 
of  which-4like  the  discount  loan  program- 
were  developed  with  small  and  medium  ex- 
porters inlmind.  And  even  when  Exim  helps 
promote  sxports  by  large  firms,  thousands 
of  other  companies  across  America  share  in , 
the  t)eneflLs  of  those  export  contracts.  I  am 
referring,  of  course,  to  the  suppliers,  sub- 
contracting and  vendors  to  the  exporters. 
Let  me  illastrate  this  point. 

Caterpillar  in  1981  bought  goods  and  serv- 
ices from  over  14,000  U.S.  suppliers,  located 
in  all  48  contiguous  States  plus  the  District 
of  Columbia.  In  a  sense,  we  served  as  the 
export  department  for  those  companies, 
many  of  wiich  are  small  businesses. 

Boeing  [purchases  commercial  aircraft 
parts  and  equipment  from  some  4,000  sup- 
pliers, and  Westlnghouse  estimates  that 
about  hall  the  value  of  the  goods  manufac- 
tured forja  typical  2.000-megawatt  nuclear 
equipment  export  order  comes  from  suppli- 
ers and  subscontractors. 

I  won't  deny  that  Caterpillar,  Boeing, 
Westlnghouse,  and  other  large  companies 
that  are  pften  associated  with  the  Exlm- 
bank do  l^enefit  from  that  association.  But 
I'm  not  eOibarrassed  by  that  fact,  since  such 
companiel  account  for  a  surprisingly '  large 
share  of  Itotal  U.S.  exports.  The  point  of 
these  exafnples  is  that  the  Bank's  positive 
Impact  is  tnuch  broader  than  a  few  big  com- 
panies.    I 

Let's  move  beyond  companies,  to  talk 
about  people.  A  survey  of  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers by  tw  census  bureau  shows  that  each 
billion  dollars  worth  of  exports  supports 
more  th^i  30,000  Jobs.  (Caterpillar's  own 
experience,  incidentally,  bears  out  the  esti- 
mate.) The  key  point  is  that  since  all  Exlm- 
bank funding  supports  U.S.  production,  the 
Bank  ha&  a  sizable  effect  on  American  Jobs. 
American  jobs  .  .  .  that's  what  this  is  all 
about:  U£.  unemployment  has  reached  it 
highest  ^vel  since  the  depression  of  the 
1930's.  B}  the  end  of  June,  Caterpillar  will 
have  ovet  17,000  U.S.  employees  on  indefi- 
nite layoff  .  .  .  the  largest  number  of  layoffs 
in  our  company's  history. 

In  my  [view,  one  of  the  most  Important 
things  Government  can  do  to  help  restore 
economic  health  is  to  encourage  Job<reat- 
ing,  wealth-producing  activity  like  export- 
ing. To  the  extent  Federal  funding  is  In- 
volved in  supporting  Exlmbank  activities,  it 
has  a  high  payoff  at  a  low  cost. 
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There's  a  th  rd  misunderstanding  I'd  like 
to  talk  about.  It  relates  to  exporting  gener- 
ally .  .  .  not  Juit  to  Eximbank. 

It's  the  belief  that  other  countries  are 
lined  up  eagerly  waiting  to  buy  American 
exports.  So  it  4oesn't  really  matter  what  we 
do  in  terms  otf  public  (K>licy  affecting  ex- 
ports. The  United  States  can  impose  export 
controls  or  \^eaken  Eximbank  .  .  .  and 
American  exports  will  continue  to  sell  them- 
selves. 

Well,  it  i]se|d  to  be  the  case  that  the 
United  States  could  lock  up  international 
sales  easily  t)^ause  of  our  technological 
edge.  But  thatjs  no  longer  the  case.  Our  for- 
eign competitors  have  closed  the  gap  in 
most  areas  wt^ere  America  once  held  tech- 
nological superiority.  Machinery  and  en- 
gines, steel  mils,  aircraft,  nuclear  and  fossil- 
fueled  powerpbnts  are  no  longer  the  private 
technological  turf  of  American  manufsMstur- 
ers.  ] 

Now  we  f indj  ourselves  offering  essentially 
competitive  ptoducts,  but  with  the  export 
financing  factor  working  against  us.  If  we 
fail  to  rise  tojthe  export  credit  challenge, 
American  exporters  will  find  themselves  re- 
placed as  the  (ustomary  suppliers  in  impor- 
tant markets.  I  And  Once  you're  out  of  an 
export  market!  it  is  very  hard  to  regain  your 
former  position  .  .  .  much  harder  than  In 
the  case  of  domestic  markets. 

Let  me  provide  some  specific  examples  of 
the  role  competitive  export  financing  can 
play  and  has  played  in  regiu'd  to  products 
now  available  from  various  countries. 

An  executive  of  Singapore  Airlines  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  the  reason  his  firm 
exercised  an  option  to  buy  four  more  Airbus 
A-SOOs  from  Europe— instead  of  buying 
from  Boeing— is  the  $40  million  they  would 
save  with  Prer  ch  financing. 

In  the  case  of  a  $1  billion  nuclear  power 
project,  the  di  Tf erence  in  financing  costs  be- 
tween the  lowest  rates  offered  by  foreign 
competition  |md  those  offered  by  the 
United  States^  can  mean  as  much  as  $500 
million  over  the  life  of  the  plant. 

One  of  the  elearest— and,  from  a  U.S.  per- 
spective, worst— examples  of  the  impact  of 
competitive  e^cport  financing  is  found  in 
Caterpillar's  own  experience.  A  year  or  so 
ago  we  were  l^idding  for  the  sale  of  40  ma- 
chines to  a  potential  Latin  American  cus- 
tomer .  .  .  machines  Caterpillar  built  in  two 
places:  Illinoi^  and  the  U.K. 

Customarilyv  we  source  products  sold  in 
Latin  Americ4  out  of  Illinois,  and  that  was 
our  intention  I  in  this  case.  That  is,  until  fi- 
nancing becaitte  a  factor.  The  buyer  was  ag- 
gressive in  seeking  financing  .  .  .  and  ar- 
ranged such  favorable  terms  through  the 
British  export  credit  facility  that  he  insisted 
our  product  bf  sourced  from  the  U.K. 

The  impact:  The  buyer  got  his  Caterpillar 
equipment;  and  we  got  the  sale.  But  most  of 
the  Jot>s  went!  to  the  U.K.  instead  of  to  the 
United  States  .  .  .  purely  and  simply  be- 
cause our  E](lmbank  could  not,  or  would 
not,  meet  the:  terms  offered  by  the  British. 

These  exaniples  illustrate  why  American 
exporters  are  |  so  concerned  about  proposals 
that  would  ciit  the  authorization  level  of 
Eximbank  in  fiscal  1983,  at  a  time  when  the 
avtUlabillty  of  funds  from  the  financing  fa- 
cilities of  other  nations  appears  to  be  grow- 
ing. [ 

A  host  of  sdutions  have  been  suggested  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  current  international 
export  credit  jwar.  I  will  mention  only  three 
because  they  fall  within  the  framework  of 
present  institutions  and  policies. 

First,  we  oiuld  get  rid  of  our  Eximbank 
and  assume    :hat  the  aggressive  exporting 
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nations  we  compete  against  will  also  elimi- 
nate their  banks.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 
that  that's  not  going  to  happen. 

Second,  American  manufacturers  could 
start  sourcing  their  export  orders  through 
manufacturing  facilities  located  in  countries 
that  are  eager  to  provide  export  financing. 
But  American  companies  don't  want  to  do 
that,  and  I'm  sure  that  solution  Is  not  palat- 
able to  Government  and  labor  leaders. 

Or  third  ...  in  the  vernacular  of  Wash- 
ington ...  we  can  "play  hardball."  The 
United  States  can  put  other  nations  on 
notice  that  we  are  going  to  match  their 
export  credit  packages  with  competitive  fi- 
nancing of  our  own.  We  can  show  them  that 
our  Eximbank  is  going  to  actively  promote 
American  exporters  by  assuring  them  they 
will  get  the  financing  they  need,  rather 
than  withdrawing  from  the  contest. 

Some  call  this  the  "deep  pocket"  ap- 
proach, based  on  the  fact  that  America's 
capital  resources  are  the  largest  In  the 
world.  We  believe  this  deep  pocket  solution 
would  provide  the  show  of  financial  power 
tuid  credibility  our  negotiators  need  to  bring 
about  more  effective  agreements  on  export 
loan  interest  rates  and  terms. 

The  place  to  start  is  with  Eximbank's  pro- 
gram authorization. 

The  realities  of  international  competition 
would  call  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
Eximbank  authorization  level.  The  realities 
of  U.S.  politics  and  fiscal  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  demand  restraint.  In  the  past, 
compromises  have  been  achieved  which  pre- 
served an  appropriate  balance  between  our 
commitment  to  a  strong  Eximbank  and  U.S. 
fiscal  year.  We  believe  It  is  incumbent  on 
policymakers,  both  in  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress,  to  recognize  the  positive  eco- 
nomic l>enefitB— including  Jobs  creation— 
that  flow  from  Exlmbank.  and  accord  it  ap- 
propriate priority  In  the  budget  setting 
process. 

To  complement  adequate  funding,  other 
changes  in  Eximbank  lending  practices 
must  be  made.  Too  often,  for  example,  the 
Bank's  commitments  are  not  timely.  And 
the  current  practice  of  charging  an  up-front 
fee  of  two  percent  seriously  undermines  the 
value  of  Exim's  support. 

The  U.S.  Eximbank  is  just  not  competitive 
■in  many  cases.  Other  OECD  countries,  by 
use  of  mixed  credits  and  other  financing 
tools,  have  been  able  to  bring  their  effective 
rates  to  a  level  below  that  provided  for  in 
the  international  accord.  The  comparable 
U.S.  rates  are  often  several  percentage 
points  higher. 

The  Bank  should  have  a  broad  range  of 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  diverse 
companies  that  make  up  America's  export 
sector.  In  addition  to  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram, Exim  should  have  strong  programs  in 
such  areas  as  discount  loans,  guarantees, 
and  insurance. 

Congress  must  make  it  clear  that  Exim- 
bank is  not  to  be  a  passive  partner  in  the 
world  of  international  finance.  In  renewing 
Eximbank's  charter.  Congress  should  recon- 
firm the  Bank's  mandate  to  be  an  aggressive 
promoter  of  U.S.  exports.  Eximbank's  role 
must  be  effectively  integrated  with  the 
other  export  promotion  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

A  strong  U.S.  commitment  to  Eximbank 
would  signal  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  serious  about  exporting  .  .  .  and  about 
export  financing  competition.  Other  coun- 
tries must  know  that  we  don't  intend  to 
stand  idly  by  watching  American  Jobs  be 
snatched  away  as  a  result  of  their  export 
credit  subsidies.  They  must  be  put  on  notice 
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that  if  we're  forced  to  play  the  export  fi- 
nance game,  we'll  play  vigorously  .  .  .  and 
we'll  win. 

Caterpillar,  and  many  of  our  associates  in 
the  business  community,  have  consistently 
spoken  out  on  behalf  of  both  free  trade  and 
a  reduced  role  for  Government  in  the  mar- 
ketplace. We  remain  committed  to  those  po- 
sitions. We  do  not  advocate  strengthening 
Eximbank  out  of  a  desire  to  increase  U.S. 
Government  involvement  in  international 
trade.  Rather,  a  stronger  Exlmbank  now  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  help  American 
firms  compete  on  a  fair  basis  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  And  a  strong  Exim  is  a 
powerful  incentive  for  other  countries  to 
agree  to  controls  on  predatory  export  fi- 
muicing. 

We  need  such  an  Eximbank  policy  to  en- 
courage the  vigorous  growth  of  American 
exports  .  .  .  and.  in  the  process,  put  a  great 
many  Americans  back  to  work.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  do  your  part  to  help  achieve  these 
goals.* 
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val."  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  commending  the 
Orange  County  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, the  festival  cosponsors  and  the 
many  participants  for  their  commit- 
ment to  the  needs  of  handicapped  per- 
sons in  Orange  County.* 


ORANGE  COUNTY  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 


HEALTH  CARE  FOR  VETERANS 
IN  SOUTH  FLORIDA 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IV  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  sixth  annual  "Very  Spe- 
cial Arts  Festival"  which  was  hosted 
on  May  1  by  the  Orange  County  De- 
partment of  Education.  The  purposes 
of  this  unique  event,  held  on  behalf  of 
1,600  handicapped  children  and  adults. 
are  many:  to  showcase  the  talents  of 
the  handicapped  in  our  community,  to 
increase  the  number  of  handicapped 
individuals  served  by  and  through  the 
arts  and  to  develop  a  stronger  sense  of 
pride  among  those  participating. 

In  addition  to  the  remarkable 
number  of  disabled  artists  who  partici- 
pated in  the  festival,  no  less  than  300 
parents,  teachers,  staff  and  others  vol- 
unteered their  time  and  expertise  to 
insure  that  this  year's  festival  would 
be  the  most  successful  to  date.  Along 
with  acknowledging  the  Orange 
Coimty  Department  of  Education  for 
this  success,  I  would  like  to  mention 
the  following  cosponsors  who  lent 
their  assistance.  These  include:  the 
National  Committee  for  the  Arts  for 
the  Handicapped,  the  Friends  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Study  of  the  Severely 
Handicapped,  the  California  Alliance 
for  Arts  Education,  and  the  Council 
for  Exceptional  Children,  Chapter  88. 
Orange  County  was  the  first  coimty 
in  the  State  of  California  to  host  and 
coordinate  such  an  event.  It  has  since 
been  joined  by  19  other  areas  state- 
wide. Still,  the  Orange  County  Festi- 
val remains  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
State. 

As  the  Representative  for  the  38th 
Congressional  District  which  encom- 
passes 9  of  Orange  Coimty's  26  cities.  I 
wholeheartedly  support  the  stated 
goals  of  the   "Very  Special  Arts  Festl- 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORioA 

IN  THE  HOITSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I 
am  back  In  my  congressional  district,  I 
make  It  a  point  to  meet  with  as  many 
groups  and  Individuals  as  possible  in 
order  to  learn  more  about  their  con- 
cerns and  the  problems  they  face. 

On  March  29.  I  met  In  our  North 
Miami  Beach  district  office  with  a 
group  of  veterans  affiliated  with  the 
DAV.  The  had  many  compllants  con- 
cerning the  availability  and  quality  of 
health  care  provided  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration. 

In  response  to  their  concerns,  our 
office  arranged  a  meeting  In  Washing- 
ton of  VA  officials  with  members  and 
staff  of  the  south  Florida  congression- 
al delegation.  We  discussed  the  most 
common  complaints  about  health  care 
registered  by  veterans  in  the  Miami 
area,  and  I  was  pleased  that  in  most 
instances  the  VA  was  making  progress 
toward  solving  these  problems. 

There  has  been  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  veterans  In 
Florida  and  this  population  is  expect- 
ed to  grow  even  more  in  the  years 
ahead  as  the  huge  number  of  World 
War  II  veterans  require  more  services. 
It  Is  crucial  that  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration make  every  effort  to  keep  us 
with  the  Increased  demands  on  Its  re- 
sources in  south  Florida,  and  the  Con- 
gress should  do  all  in  its  power  to  see 
that  VA  has  the  necessary  funds  to  do 
its  job  well. 

I  also  believe  that  a  better  dialog  Is 
needed  between  the  veterans  In  our 
area  and  the  local  VA  administrators. 
Our  congressional  district  office  will 
be  looking  Into  the  possibility  of  set- 
ting up  quarterly  meetings  of  repre- 
sentatives from  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, the  VA  and  congressional  of- 
fices. Such  meetings  held  regularly  In 
Miami  could  Insure  better  communica- 
tion between  the  VA  and  the  veterans 
It  serves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  Include 
in  the  Recoro  a  report  on  the  meeting 
held  in  Washington  on  May  6.  1982. 

The  report  which  was  written  by  our 
staff  and  reviewed  and  approved  by 
the  VA  follows: 

A  meeting  to  discuss  the  problems  faced 
by  veterans  seeking  health  care  from  the 
Veterans  Administration  in  south  Florida 
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WM  held  on  May  6,  1983,  at  10:45  a.m.  in 
Room  H-139  of  the  Capitol. 

In  addition  to  Congreaaman  Lehman  and 
Congressman  Mica,  staff  from  the  offices  of 
Congressman  Fascell.  Pepper  and  Shaw 
were  present.  Mr.  Steve  Edmlston  of  the 
.  Waahtaigton  Office  of  the  DAV  also  attend- 
ed. Representing  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion were  Dr.  Earl  Brown,  Jr..  Acting  Assist- 
ant Deputy  Chief  Medical  Director:  Donald 
B.  Thompson.  Regional  Director  for  the 
Southeastern  Region;  James  S.  Must, 
Deputy  Regional  Director  for  the  South- 
eastern Region;  William  Ramsey,  Legisla- 
tive Affairs  staff  of  the  Department  of  Med- 
icine and  Surgery;  Ralph  Ibson,  VA  Office 
of  Oeneral  Counsel;  and  Robert  "Corky" 
Coleman,  VA  Congressional  Affairs. 

A  list  of  common  complaints  received  by 
congressional  offices  served  as  the  basis  for 
discussion. 

(1)  The  first  problem  discussed  was  the 
lack  of  resources  to  provide  care  for  nonser- 
vlce-coiuiected  veterans  at  the  Miami  VA 
Hospital.  Of  Immediate  concern  to  veterans 
was  a  notice  which  had  been  posted  stating 
that  nonservice-connected  veterans  and  vet- 
erans with  less  than  50  percent  service  con- 
nection seeking  care  for  an  NSC  condition 
could  receive  follow-up  outpatient  treat- 
ment following  hospitalization  for  a  period 
not  to  exceed  three  months,  after  which 
they  would  have  to  seek  care  elsewhere.  Ex- 
ceptions to  this  policy  were  made  for  World 
War  I  veterans,  veterans  whose  disability 
was  rated  at  50  percent  or  more,  and  veter- 
ans receiving  aid  and  attendance  or  house- 
bound benefits. 

The  VA  representatives  stated  categorical- 
ly that  such  a  policy  was  not  in  effect  and 
that  the  Miami  Medical  Center  had  been  di- 
rected not  to  post  such  a  notice.  While  serv- 
ice-connected veterans  do  receive  preference 
for  their  service-connected  conditions  and 
those  who  are  rated  50  percent  or  more 
service-connected  receive  care  for  any  condi- 
tion, nonservice-connected  veterans  and 
those  veterans  who  are  rated  less  than  50 
percent  service-connected  who  seek  care  for 
NSC  conditions  continue  to  receive  care  at 
the  Miami  Medical  Center  within  available 
resources  and  according  to  the  legislated 
priorities  for  care. 

The  VA  further  recognizes  that  the  veter- 
ans population  in  south  Florida  has  growing 
medical  needs  that  the  facilities'  current 
funding  level  cannot  adequately  handle. 
The  VA  has.  therefore,  added  91  million  and 
13.500  outpatient  staff  visits  to  Miami's 
budget  allocation  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Twenty  full-time  employees  are  being 
added  to  the  staff. 

In  addition,  plans  for  facility  expansion 
are  being  made.  Outpatient  services  should 
be  Improved  by  the  construction  of  a  $40 
million  Ambulatory  Care  and  Spinal  Cord 
Injury  unit,  the  current  outpatient  clinic 
was  designed  to  handle  135  patients  per  day. 
It  now  serves  850. 

Expansion  of  the  radiology  department  is 
included  in  Miami's  Five- Year  Facility  Con- 
struction Plan.  Presently,  there  are  only 
nine  X-ray  rooms.  This  space  Is  expected  to 
be  doubled  when  the  expansion  is  complet- 
ed. 

(2)  Veterans  have  also  expressed  concern 
about  the  lack  of  staff  at  the  hospital.  One 
congressional  office  had  been  told  that  the 
Miami  hospital  had  fewer  than  50  registered 
nurses.  The  VA  representatives  informed 
the  congressmen  and  staff  present  at  the 
meeting  that  in  fact,  250  registered  nurses 
were  on  duty  at  the  Miami  hospital.  This  is 
still  len  than  the  number  needed  to  proper- 
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ly  staff  tht  hospital  and  a  national  recruit- 
ment campaign  will  begin  soon.  The  VA 
noted,  however,  that  there  had  been  some 
improvem«it  in  the  last  year  as  nationally 
the  number  of  beds  closed  due  to  nurse 
shortages  ^ad  been  reduced  by  23  percent. 

(3)  Vetemns  who  go  to  the  Miami  Medical 
Center  for  outpatient  care  are  forced  to 
wait  long  Hours.  The  VA  sUted  that  walU  in 
Miami  are, above  the  national  average.  The 
average  time  for  a  nonservice-connected  vet- 
eran to  ccinplete  his  visit  is  two  hours,  47 
minutes,  nut  of  this  problem  is  due  to  in- 
sufficient facilities  and  part  of  It  is  due  to  a 
large  number  of  veterans  who  come  into  the 
clinic  on  a  walk-in  basis  rather  than  arrang- 
ing an  appointment.  The  VA  hopes  that  the 
planned  expansion  of  facilities  will  relieve 
veterans  o|  such  lengthy  waits. 

Veterans  have  found  that  their  telephone 
calls  to  the  Miami  hospital  take  an  inordi- 
nately long  time  to  be  answered.  This  prob- 
lem too  should  be  resolved  in  the  near 
future  as  Miami  is  at  the  top  of  the  list  for 
the  Installation  of  a  new  phone  system  in 
fiscal  year  |983. 

(4)  Veteiluis  have  also  complained  of  VA 
staff  attitudes  which  are  often  described  as 
rude  or  Indifferent.  The  VA  has  taken  steps 
to  resolve  this  problem  through  special 
training  courses  emphasizing  courtesy, 
interpersoital  relationships  and  transcul- 
tural  skilia  VAMC  Miami  employees  have 
received  9.100  hours  of  such  training. 

The  improvement  and  expansion  of  the 
present  fsjciiities  should  also  have  some 
positive  effect  on  staff  attitudes  as  some  of 
the  pressu|-es  related  to  overcrowding  will 
be  relieved^ 

(5)  Sotni  veterans  had  also  complained 
that  theyj  had  difficulty  communicating 
with  foreifn-bom  doctors.  The  VA  has  re- 
viewed the  suffing  at  the  Miami  hospital 
and  reported  that  most  of  these  doctors  are 
American  citizens,  all  of  whom  have  demon- 
strated English  proficiency  and  have  com- 
pleted th6  necessary  training  courses  to 
qualify  th^m  to  be  licensed  and  practice 
medicine  ii|  this  country.  The  VA  also  noted 
that  10-12!  percent  of  the  veteran  popula- 
tion in  the  Miami  area  is  bilingual  and  the 
presence  oif  bilingual  staff  provides  better 
service  for  these  veterans. 

(6)  Floritla  has  no  long-term  psychiatric 
facility,  thus  imposing  additional  hardship 
on  many  feterans  and  their  families.  The 
VA  reported  that  a  new  addition  which  will 
Include  200  long-term  psychiatric  beds  is 
being  planned  for  construction  at  Oaines- 
ville.  Also  the  construction  of  a  new  spinal 
cord  Injurlr  unit  at  Miami  will  enable  the 
VA  to  esfiblish  42  additional  psychiatric 
beds  at  thi  Miami  VAMC. 

(7)  A  replacement  computer  system  is 
needed  to  Improve  the  hospital's  efficiency. 
Such  a  system  is  especially  needed  in  the 
areas  of  scheduling  and  record-keeping.  The 
VA  plans  to  have  a  new  system  in  place  In 

1983.       ; 

(8)  Veterans  have  expressed  concern 
about  the  junderstaf f ing  of  the  VA  nursing 
home  in  Afiami.  The  nursing  home  has  120 
lieds.  but  inly  90  of  them  are  available  for 
patient  care  despite  a  lengthy  waiting  list  of 
veterans  who  need  such  care.  The  situation 
is  the  result  of  understaff ing.  The  VA  stated 
that  it  had  miscalculated  the  additional 
staffing  requirements  of  the  nursing  home. 
Steps  are  being  taken  to  Increase  funding 
and  staffing  so  as  to  gain  full  use  of  this 
unit.  The  VA  also  stated  that  an  additional 
120-bed  nursing  home  unit  is  being  planned 
for  constuction  at  Miami  to  be  completed  in 
1986.« 
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to    THE    LATE    STATE 
EDWARD  T. 

lOP  MARYLAND 


HON.  R^OUORIES.  HOLT 

OPMARTLANS 
IN  THE  H09SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^day,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  aorrow  about  the  passing 
of  a  good  friend  and  fellow  Maryland- 
er,  the  late  Senator  Ed  Conroy,  who 
died  of  cancer  at  the  Walter  Reed 
Army  Medical  Center.  Ed  was  a  war 
hero  who  served  in  the  Korean  war 
with  great  honor  and  distinction.  He 
lost  an  arm  In  combat  and  was  deco- 
rated with  the  Silver  Star,  the  Bronze 
Star  Medal,  s^d  two  Purple  Hearts.  He 
served  in  the  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly with  distinction— as  a  delegate 
during  1963  Ito  1967;  and  then  as  a 
State  senator  until  his  death. 

He  was  extremely  active  as  a 
member  of  the  American  Legion,  the 
Veterans  of  |  Foreign  Wars,  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  and  the 
Military  Order  of  the  Purple  Heart. 
Especially  noteworthy  were  the  posi- 
tions he  hela  as  national  commander 
of  the  DAV  and  State  commander  of 
the  VPW,      I 

Mr.  Speakcf,  Ekl  Conroy  was  a  great 
patriot  who  fought  for  American  vet- 
erans, especially  the  disabled,  and 
indeed  for  tile  constituents  of  Prince 
George's  Coiinty  that  he  represented. 
Ed  was  a  skilled  elected  official  and  a 
good  conservative  Democrat.  I  have 
known  him  for  a  good  many  years  and 
I  have  always  respected  his  views  and 
admired  his  itenacity  to  stand  up  for 
what  he  believed  in.  We  will  miss  him 
in  Maryland!  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
condolences  ^o  his  wife,  Mary,  and  his 
two  sons,  Ed\irard,  Jr..  and  Kevin.* 


INTERNATIONAL 
PROGRAMS     OF 
BUREAU 


STATISTICAL 
THE    CENSUS 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

I    OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOySE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednisday.  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month,  I  haq  the  opportunity  of  visit- 
ing the  Census  Bureau's  international 
programs  staff  and  was  impressed  at 
the  wide  range  of  work  undertaken  by 
that  group.  It  ranges  from  providing 
technical  statistical  assistance  to 
Third  World  countries  to  piecing  to- 
gether input-output  tables  of  the 
Soviet  economy. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  meet  and 
and  talk  to  i  number  of  the  training 
participants  who  come  from  all  over 
the  world  to  the  Census  Bureau  for 
applied,  hands-on  training  in  statistics 
and  data  processing.  This  year  there 
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were  over  100  foreign  participants  in 
training.  The  training  program  has 
been  In  existence  since  the  1940's  and 
over  4,000  students  have  been  trained, 
many  of  them  becoming  chief  statisti- 
cal officers  in  their  own  governments. 
The  program  began  with  a  strong  em- 
phasis on  Latin  America,  but  in  the 
last  few  years,  few  Latin  Americans 
have  been  able  to  attend  because  of 
the  lack  of  financial  assistance 
through  U.S.  fellowships  and  study 
grants. 

Generally,  U.S.  support  of  fellow- 
ships and  fimds  has  been  declining  in 
recent  years.  The  program  at  Census 
is  a  good  example  of  how  shortsighted 
budget  cuts  are  in  these  areas.  With- 
out some  form  of  financial  assistance, 
many  Third  World  technicians  find  it 
very  difficult  to  come  here  for  train- 
ing. As  a  result,  many  go  to  the  Soviet 
Union  or  to  other  Eastern  bloc  coun- 
tries where  they  can  receive  training 
basically  for  free  through  the  ruble 
contribution  to  the  U.N. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  quality  of  the 
Census  Bureau's  program  that  partici- 
pants still  come  to  the  United  States 
rather  than  to  the  Soviet  Union.  How- 
ever, it  is  obvious  that  we  must  pro- 
vide some  funding  to  maintain  our 
world  leadership  in  this  area.  Without 
reliable  statistics  and  trained  people  to 
produce  them,  we  severely  handicap 
our  abilities  to  conduct  business  with- 
out greatest  potential  market— the 
world's  developing  coimtries. 

At  the  specific  urging  of  the  chief 
statisticians  of  the  Latin  American 
countries.  Census  is  proposing  to  start 
a  school  in  Spanish  to  regain  our 
prominence  and  influence  in  the  sta- 
tistical development  of  Latin  America. 
I  strongly  endorse  and  support  this 
"proposal  and  urge  the  administration 
to  make  this  part  of  the  Caribbean 
basin  initiative. 

I  also  discovered  that  we  presently 
have  no  mechanism  for  assisting 
China  in  its  attempt  to  take  a  census 
successfully  this  July.  The  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  prohibits  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment from  providing  direct  assist- 
ance to  them.  The  Census  Bureau  has 
been  approached  various  times  infor- 
mally by  high  level  officials  in  the 
Chinese  statistical  agencies,  asking 
Census  to  provide  them  with  technical 
assistance.  It  is  almost  inconceivable 
that  we  would  refuse  assistance  of  this 
nature  to  China. 

It  is  gratifying  to  see  a  program  such 
as  this  one,  where  even  in  times  of  ex- 
treme budgetary  constraints,  a  diligent 
and  enthusiastic  staff  is  accomplishing 
so  much  in  fostering  conmiunlcation 
and  understanding  within  a  technical 
program  designed  to  create  self-suffi- 
ciency in  the  developing  world.* 
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WE  CAN  DO  IT 


HON.  MICHAEL  G.  OXLEY 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  too  often 
when  times  are  rough  it  is  easier  to  sit 
back  and  wait  for  things  to  get  better 
than  to  do  something  about  them. 
Fortunately,  there  are  always  those 
few  who  are  not  willing  to  put  up  with 
the  status  quo,  who  are  willing  to  stick 
their  necks  out  and  help  to  improve 
the  lot  of  their  fellow  Americans.  I 
wish  to  share  with  my  colleagues  Just 
such  an  initiative  which  took  place  in 
my  district. 

The  Ohio  Bank  St  Savings  Co.  of 
Findlay.  Ohio,  recently  took  a  big  step 
toward  countering  the  oppressive  in- 
terest rates  that  have  taken  such  a  toll 
on  all  Americans.  It  did  this  by  setting 
aside  $2.5  million  to  be  loaned  to  po- 
tential Findlay  area  homeowners  at  an 
annual  percentage  rate  of  14.50  per- 
cent when  there  is  a  downpayment  of 
25  percent.  This  compares  to  the  local 
aimual  percentage  rate  of  16.75  per- 
cent and  the  national  average  of  17.25 
percent. 

Athough  Findlay  is  a  small  city  of 
38,000,  the  bank  noted  that  there  were 
over  500  single  family  homes  sitting  on 
the  market  waiting  to  be  sold.  Some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  help  the  area's 
slumping  housing  market,  and  Ohio 
Bank  decided  to  do  it  by  releasing  the 
$2.5  million  at  a  reduced  rate  of  inter- 
est. 

Ohio  Bank  is  going  even  one  step 
further,  however,  by  garnering  sup- 
port among  State  and  Federal  officials 
in  an  attempt  to  get  more  financial  in- 
stitutions involved  in  supporting  their 
own  communities  in  this  type  of  lend- 
ing situation.  According  to  a  recent 
news  release: 

The  main  thnist  is  not  to  call  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government  first  when  in  a  troubled 
housing  situation,  but  to  try  to  work  it  out 
yourself,  and  with  team  work— "We  Can  E)o 
It." 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  Ohio  Bank 
and  hope  that  similar  financial  institu- 
tions will  follow  its  lead  in  a  collective 
effort  to  help  the  Nation's  housing  in- 
dustry.* 


SUPPORT  TITLE  I  FUNDING 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

OPORXGOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
made  tremendous  strides  in  recent 
years  to  open  up  our  schools  to  disad- 
vantaged children.  I  believe  it  is  fun- 
damentally important  for  this  country 
to  maintain  its  commitment  to  the 
special  needs  of  those  children. 
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One  Federal  program  that  has 
proved  to  t>e  especially  successful  in 
serving  those  needs  is  title  I  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Act.  which  provides  remedial  educa- 
tion to  millions  of  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren. 

Recent  budget  enactments,  however, 
have  whittled  away  at  Federal  support 
for  this  Important  program:  The  fiscal 
year  1981  appropriation  of  $3.5  billion 
was  rescinded  last  year  to  $3.1  billion. 
Funds  were  reduced  further  under  the 
fiscal  year  1982  continuing  resolution 
to  $2.88  billion.  And  now  the  adminis- 
tration proposes  to  further  reduce 
these  funds  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  $1.9 
bUlion. 

I  recently  received  a  letter  from 
Bonita  Bradley,  a  parent  and  former 
high  school  teacher  in  Portland.  Oreg.. 
which  describes  how  successful  this 
program  has  been  in  one  local  school 
and  why  maintaining  adequate  title  I 
funding  is  vital  to  both  our  children 
and  to  the  future  of  this  country. 

I  would  like  to  share  her  letter  with 
you. 
Tttle  1  PAREirr  Advisory  Couhcil, 

WooDMERE  Elementary  School. 

PorUand.  Oreg..  AprU  28.  1982. 
Hon.  Ron  Wyden. 

LongiDorth  House  Office  Building,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 
Dear  Congressman  Wyden.  Basics  in  edu- 
cation are  vitally  important  to  the  future 
success  and  happiness  of  our  children.  All 
children  are  not  blessed  with  the  innate 
ability  to  do  well  in  reading  and  math  nor 
are  all  children  blessed  with  parents  capable 
and/or  willing  to  give  them  the  help  they 
need  at  home.  Schools  must  fill  in  the  gap. 
There  is  no  other  way. 

Out  of  an  enrollment  of  220  children  in 
grades  K  through  5th  96  students  at  our 
school.  Woodmere,  are  Involved  in  our  Title 
I  program  which  offers  extra  help  each  day 
in  math  and/or  reading.  Because  of  recent 
budget  cuts  me  now  have  one  full-time  co- 
ordinator and  only  two  six-hour  aides  in- 
stead of  five  full-time  aides.  Even  with  limit- 
ed personnel,  our  children  are  receiving  far 
more  help  in  their  40  minutes  per  day  in 
Title  I  on  a  one  to  ten  basis  than  they  could 
in  a  classroom  of  28-32  students  with  one 
teacher  trying  to  teach  a  multitude  of  sub- 
jects. 

As  an  ex-high  school  teacher.  I  have  seen 
first-hand  how  devasting  an  inability  to 
read,  write  and  spell  above  the  second  or 
third  grade  level  can  be  to  teenagers.  These 
inadequacies  could  have  been  discovered 
and  possibly  conquered  had  those  students 
had  a  Title  J  program  available  to  them  in 
grade  school.  I  shudder  to  think  about 
where  they  are  now  in  this  time  of  very 
high  unemployment,  especially  among  un- 
educated and  unskilled  workers. 

We  must,  as  parents,  educators  and  con- 
cerned citizens,  urge  our  elected  representa- 
tives to  do  what  is  necessary  to  raise  the 
standard  of  education  in  this  country.  In  my 
opinion,  the  process  must  begin  at  the  entry 
level,  not  in  Junior  high  or  high  school. 

Please  give  careful  consideration  to  con- 
tinued federal  funding  of  the  Title  I  pro- 
gram. 
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Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 
Sincerely  yours. 

BOMITA  Braolet, 

Chairpenon.0 


LINDEN  COUNCIL  NO.  2859. 
KNIGHTS  OP  COLUMBUS 
MARK  40TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  BERNARD  J.  DWYER 

OP  mw  JKRSEY 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
this  Chamber  noted  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the 
Knights  of  Columbus.  In  my  own  dis- 
trict In  New  Jersey,  one  of  the  local 
chapters  of  this  fine  organization,  the 
Linden  Council  No.  2859.  will  also  be 
marking  a  very  significant  event  in  the 
history  of  the  chapter:  The  40th  anni- 
versary of  its  founding  June  5.  1982. 

During  its  40  years  of  existence,  the 
Linden  council  has  sponsored  a  host  of 
community  activities,  including  essay 
contests,  clothing  drives,  and  fund 
raisers  for  retarded  children.  The  com- 
mitment and  vast  contributions  of  this 
local  chapter  exemplify  the  principles 
upon  which  it  was  founded:  Unity, 
charity,  fraternity,  and  patriotism. 

The  Knights  of  Columbus  across  the 
Nation  have  served  our  country  and  its 
communities  with  distinction,  reinforc- 
ing those  all-important  principles  of 
patriotism  and  pride  upon  which  our 
democracy  was  foimded. 

The  local  Initiative  and  dedication  of 
chapters  like  the  Linden  council  make 
this  all  possible,  and  it  is  with  deep  ap- 
preciation and  respect  that  I  commend 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Congress  this 
chapter's  many  accomplishments.* 


THE  DEATH  OP  INFANT  DOE 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

OPCAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  April  26  of  this  year,  I 
submitted  for  the  Record  the  pro- 
found reflections  of  columnist  George 
P.  Will  regarding  the  infanticide  of 
"Infant  Doe"  that  took  place  in  the 
heartland  of  our  country  In  Blooming- 
ton.  Ind. 

I  would  like  to  supplement  Mr. 
WUl's  thoughtful  and  moving  essay 
with  an  equally  moving  letter  by 
James  Bopp,  Jr..  an  attorney  in  Terre 
Haute.  Ind..  who  represented  Bob  and 
Shirley  Wright  In  their  attempt  to 
adopt  "Infant  Doe"  before  he  was  left 
to  starve  to  death.  "Infant  Doe"  cried 
for  4  days  before  God  took  him  home. 

No  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  csm  come  away 
from  reading  Jim  Bopp's  letter  with- 
out asking  whether,  to  paraphrase 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  moral  lights  of 
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our  civilization  are  not  being  blown 
out  about  us. 

The  a  rtlcle  follows: 

The  Death  op  Inpant  Doe 
(By  James  Bopp,  Jr.) 

Infant  ^Doe  did  not  have  to  die.  Ordinary 
medical  treatment  and  care  would  have  al- 
lowed Infant  Doe  the  chance  to  live  his  life 
loved  byjhis  parents  In  a  home  surrounded 
by  lovlnft  caring  people. 

Infant  Doe  never  had  that  chance.  He  was 
drugged  almost  from  the  moment  he  was 
bom.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder  .  .  . 

"Did  h*  cry?" ' 

'Did  a! kind  nurse  or  doctor  even  place  a 
pacifier  ih  his  mouth  In  an  effort  to  comfort 
him?" 

•Did 
held  in 
alone?" 

Inside 
may  ne 
moveme 
But  wh 
April  9ti 
with  grie 


know  the  consolation  of  being 
omeone's  arms  ...  or  did  he  die 


the  womb,  his  mother,  whom  we 

;r  know,  cared  for  him,  felt  his 

and  had  great  hopes  for  him. 

he  was  bom  on  Oood  Friday, 

his  parents  were  overwhelmed 

^.  guilt,  and  hopelessness. 

The  jo)rously  awaited  experience  turned 
into  one  lof  catastrophy  and  profound  psy- 
chological threat.  Infant  Doe  was  bom  with 
Down's  syndrome,  a  condition  with  varying 
degrees  of  mental  retardation. 

But  Infant  Doe  did  not  die  from  Down's 
Syndrome.  Infant  Doe  died  because  his  par- 
ents and  his  doctor  refused  to  feed  him  and 
give  him  fluid  to  drink.  Infant  Doe  died 
from  starvation  and  dehydration. 

This  little  baby  suffered  from  a  physical 
defect  ^hich  sometimes  accompanies 
Down's  Byndrome.  The  esophagus  and 
windpipe  were  Joined.  Feeding  by  mouth 
was  impoasible  without  surgical  correction. 

This  Physical  defect  is  routinely  repaired 
at  Riley  Children's  Hospital  in  Indianapolis, 
only  sixty  miles  away.  Infant  Doe  could 
have  beei  i  fed  intravenously  and  the  oper- 
ation per  brmed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
This  surg  »ry  Is  ordinary  medical  treatment 
with  a  lelatively  low  complication  rate. 
Infant  Dqe's  prognosis  was  good. 

Feeding  by  mouth  was  impossible  without 
this  surgfry.  But  it  was  not  this  physical 
defect  which  killed  Infant  Doe.  The  parents, 
offered  the  choice  by  their  physician  be- 
tween treatment  and  no  treatment,  refused 
medical  care  for  their  son. 

The  attending  physician,  the  hospital,  and 
several  state  court  judges  agreed.  Infant 
Doe  woulo  recieve  no  medical  care,  no  food 
and  no  liqMld. 

It  took  six  excruciatingly  long  days  for 
little  Infatit  Doe  to  die. 

But  not  everyone  agreed  with  this  deci- 
sion to  condemn  Infant  Doe  to  death  by 
starvatioii  A  pediatrician.  Dr.  James 
Shaef fer,  consulted  by  the  parents  on  possi- 
ble medical  treatment,  urged  that  the 
child's  ph^rsical  defect  be  repaired. 

Any  otl«er  child  bom  with  such  a  physical 
defect  woUld  have  been  rushed  to  surgery. 
Infant  D*e,  because  he  had  Down's  Syn- 
drome, was  not  Because  of  his  handicap, 
the  pareftts  refused  treatment  and  the 
judge  rul<d  that  the  parente  had  the  "right 
to  choose*  .  .  .  the  right  to  choose  to  starve 
their  child  untU  he  died. 

And  th«%  were  others  who  did  not  agree 
with  their  choice. 

Bob  and  Shirley  Wright  tried  desperately 
to  adopt  Ihfant  Doe.  Bobbl.  their  three  year 
old  daughter,  is  afflicted  with  Down's  Syn- 
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drome.  When  she  was  bom,  they  too  were 
anguished.  But  Bobbi  has  provided  them 
with  all  thfl  Joy— and  heartache— of  any 
normal  child.  Bob  and  Shirley  were  will- 
ing—no. deeply  wanted— to  adopt  this  tiny 
boy  so  that  he  too  would  know  the  Joys— 
and  sorrows-of  life. 
Barry  Brown  also  did  not  agree. 
As  Prosecutor  for  Monroe  County,  Indi- 
ana, he  filed  suit  to  declare  that  Infant  Doe 
was  neglected,  having  had  no  food  or  drink 
for  three  days  by  then.  He  urged  the  court 
to  allow  that  normal  medical  treatment  and 
care  be  afforded  Infant  Doe.  The  Judge 
denied  this  r^uest. 

The  Indlai|a  Supreme  Court,  two  days 
later,  refused  to  alter  that  decision. 

Infant  Doe  had  by  then  been  without  food 
and  water  tot  five  days.  Can  we  be  forgiven 
if  we  try  to  lilot  from  our  minds  the  condi- 
tion of  his  poor  wasted  little  body? 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  decision  now 
made  the  unKllevable  story  public. 

Phones  began  to  ring.  People  throughout 
Indiana,  and  ihe  country,  were  shocked  and 
appalled  as  the  story  spread. 

Calls  to  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressed outraee.  Calls  to  public  officials  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  governor,  demanded 
that  something  be  done.  Calls  to  the  pros- 
ecutor commended  his  actions  and  offered 
to  adopt  Infaht  Doe.  I,  too.  was  called.  Con- 
cemed  people  throughout  the  sUte  wanted 
to  know  what  could  be  done.  The  reports 
were  still  very  sketchy  and  Incomplete. 

By  that  time,  I  had  been  contacted  by  the 
Wrights.  "Call  we  do  anything?"  They  of- 
fered to  adopt  Infant  Doe. 

Six  hours  later  I  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Monroe  County  Judge  to  appoint  the 
WrighU  guatdians  of  Infant  Doe.  They 
promised  to  keep  and  care  for  him.  Dr. 
Shaeffer  would  arrange  medical  care.  The 
feeding  of  Iiifant  Doe  would  begin.  The 
Wrights  woul^  adopt  him. 

The  hearinb  before  the  Judge  on  the 
Wright's  petfiion  began  at  5:00  P.M.  A 
strained  atmosphere  enveloped  the  court  as 
all  but  the  Juage,  court  personnel  and  law- 
yers were  excluded. 

The  press— the  people's  eyes  and  ears- 
was  ordered  out. 

The  attorney  for  Infant  Doe's  parents  de- 
fended their  right  to  choose  starvation  for 
their  tiny  soh.  "But  why  not  allow  the 
Wrights  to  c^e  for  Infant  Doe— to  feed 
him,  give  him  medical  care?" 

"Because,"  [said  the  parente'  lawyer, 
"Infant  Doe  ii  now  'in  extremis'  .  .  .  There 
is  no  reason  io  change  your  order.  Judge, 
since  Infant  Doe  will  die  anyway." 

And  then  tfte  Judge  denied  the  Wright's 
petition  to  make  Infant  Doe  their  son. 

The  tiny  ba^y  had  almost  died  that  after- 
noon, after  tie  Judge  had  refused  tempo- 
rary feeding.  Suffering  from  severe  dehy- 
dration, pneumonia  and  weakened  by  star- 
vation. Infant  Doe  stopped  breathing.  But, 
miraculously,  his  brave  little  heart  began  to 
beat  again.  an<l  he  resumed  breathing. 

Now  only  «ne  chance  remained  ...  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Even  thouga  Infant  Doe's  life  was  meas- 
ured in  only  hours,  the  prosecutor  prepared 
his  appeal  to  the  nation's  highest  court.  The 
appeal  had  t«  be  presented  at  9:00  A.M. 
Friday,  when  the  Supreme  Court  offices  in 
Washington  opened. 

But  before  the  attorneys  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Ihfant  Doe  was  dead.  Without 
food,  drink,  or  medical  care,  the  little  boy 
had  died  at  10  03  P.M.,  only  five  hours  after 
the  Wrighte  hul  been  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty to  adopt  hli  1  as  their  third  child. 
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The  legal  system  failed  Infant  Doe. 

The  parente,  consumed  by  grief  and  an- 
guish, chose  death  for  their  baby.  They  de- 
serve our  pity  and  sorrow  for  the  burden 
they  will  carry. 

The  physician,  however,  should  not  have 
failed  Infant  Doe.  Non-treatment  is  not 
treatment.  Infant  Doe  was  his  patient.  Doc- 
tors are  trained  to  cure,  not  to  kill. 

Ominously,  the  courts  also  failed  Infant 
Doe.  Empowered  by  the  Indiana  legislature 
to  protect  the  young  and  helpless,  the 
courte  ordered  that  no  medical  treatment  or 
care  be  given  to  this  helpless  baby.  The 
courte  are  intended  to  be  the  ultimate  pro- 
tectors of  the  neglected  and  abused.  In- 
stead, they  refused  to  act  as  Infant  Doe 
slowly  starved  to  death. 

I  am  sorrowed  by  Infant  Doe's  death  to 
the  bottom  of  my  soul.  But  I  must  believe 
that  everything  has  a  purpose. 

Infant  Doe  does  not  have  to  die  in  vain. 
He  is  the  symbol  of  those  we  must  protect. 

Everyone  must  be  entitled  to  ordinary 
medical  treatment  and  nourishment.  A  child 
must  not  be  killed  because  he  is  handi- 
capped. 

We  must  Insure  that  Infant  Doe  died  so 
that  others,  who  are  now  luiown  only  to 
god,  will  live. 


THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  OHIO  AGRICULTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 


HON.  RALPH  REGULA 

OPOHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  has  played  a  major 
role  in  creating  the  success  story  of 
American  agriculture  and  in  so  doing 
has  established  itself  as  one  of  Ohio's 
most  valuable  resources.  Throughout 
its  history  it  has  rendered  distin- 
guished service  not  only  to  the  citizens 
of  Ohio,  but  provided  new  knowledge 
of  far-reaching  significance  to  the 
entire  Nation  as  well  as  to  the  world; 
1982  marks  the  lOOth  anniversary  of 
the  Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and 
Development  Center,  and  I  take  this 
time  to  salute  this  great  institution  in 
this,  its  centennial  year. 

Since  its  establishment  In  1982,  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  has  grown  from  an 
original  staff  of  3  to  over  800  scientists 
and  researchers.  Along  the  way,  the 
center  has  become  one  of  the  best 
known  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
Nation  and  the  world. 

Over  the  past  100  years,  OARDC  re- 
search efforts  have  led  to  constant  im- 
provements and  developments  in  new 
farming  technologies  and  further  re- 
sulted in  tremendous  increases  in  agri- 
cultural production.  These  contribu- 
tions are  well-documented  in  the  press, 
scientific  publications  sjid  history 
books.  Ohio's  agriculture  in  itself 
stands  in  testimony  to  the  successful 
development  of  these  new  technol- 
ogies. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Pigures  from  the  period  from  1950  to 
1980  alone  bear  witness  to  OARDC  ac- 
complishments. While  Ohio  com  acre- 
age Increased  only  14  percent  from 
1950  to  1980,  a  250-percent  increase  in 
per  acre  com  yields— from  45  to  113 
bushels  per  acre— resulted  in  a  state- 
wide production  increase  of  268  mil- 
lion bushels  during  the  same  period. 
Soybean  production  in  Ohio  has  in- 
creased from  20  million  bushels  in 
1950  to  140  million  bushels  in  1980  as 
yield  per  acre  grew  from  18  bushels  to 
36. 

Similar  gains  have  been  made  in  pro- 
duction yields  for  wheat,  tomatoes, 
sugar  beets  and  a  variety  of  other 
crops.  In  addition,  milk  and  livestock 
production  have  experienced  dramatic 
increases,  largely  as  a  result  of  the 
new  knowledge  the  OARDC  has 
brought  the  Ohio's  dairy  and  livestock 
producers. 

On  the  international  level,  the 
OARDC  has  experienced  similar  suc- 
cesses. Programs  developed  at  the 
center  have  significantly  altered  the 
economic  outlook  of  much  of  the  de- 
veloping world. 

While  the  OARDC  has  been  very 
much  involved  in  a  number  of  interna- 
tional programs,  two  in  particular  can 
serve  to  illustrate  the  positive  impact 
of  the  center's  efforts.  During  its  15 
years  in  India,  the  center  saw  that 
coimtry  move  from  a  grain-deficient  to 
a  grain-exporting  society,  primarily 
due  to  the  application  of  programs  de- 
veloped by  the  OARDC. 

The  OARDC  experience  in  Brazil 
yielded  similar  results.  During  the  12 
years  of  the  center's  involvement 
there,  the  country  progressed  from  a 
developing  to  a  developed  nation. 

The  increased  agricultural  produc- 
tivity achieved  during  that  period 
played  a  major  role  in  making  such 
progress  possible. 

The  importance  of  food  at  the  inter- 
national level  cannot  be  overstated.  As 
the  world  population  explosion  contin- 
ues to  outpace  increases  in  world  food 
production,  food  will  take  on  an  in- 
creasingly political  role— both  as  a  sta- 
bilizing force  in  crisis  areas  and  as  a 
means  of  leverage  in  international  ne- 
gotiations. 

Oil-producing  countries  will  take  a 
back  seat  to  food-producing  nations  at 
the  international  bargaining  table  and 
food  will  outweigh  oil  as  a  key  factor 
in  the  global  economy. 

OARDC  research  will  be  instnmien- 
tal  in  determining  the  role  of  the 
United  States  in  this  future  scenario, 
and  in  assisting  other  nations  to  make 
their  voices  heard  in  the  International 
dialog. 

The  overall  impact  of  OARDC  pro- 
grams will  be  increasingly  dramatic 
over  the  next  100  years— even  more  so 
than  during  its  first  century  of  service 
to  the  citizens  of  Ohio,  the  Nation, 
and  the  world. 

I  am  confident  that  the  OARDC  will 
continue  to  develop  new  and  improved 
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technologies  that  t>enef it  both  farmers 
and  consumers.  I  know  that  the  center 
is  currently  working  with  some  10,000 
genotypes  of  soybeans,  several  of 
which  will  further  increase  productivi- 
ty and  result  in  further  dramatic  pay- 
offs for  our  economy  in  the  years 
ahead.  However,  the  jrield  implications 
of  these  new  varieties  are  significant 
not  only  to  Ohio's  and  the  Nation's 
economies,  but  to  the  total  protein 
supply  throughout  the  world. 

On  a  final  note,  I  would  like  to  men- 
tion the  fact  that  1982  also  marks  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Roy  Kottman  after 
22  years  of  dedicated  and  inspirational 
service  as  Director  of  the  OARDC. 
Under  Dr.  Kottman's  guidance,  the 
center  has  made  outstanding  contribu- 
tions in  the  development  of  new  agri- 
cultural technologies.  Ohio's  cash 
farm  receipts  have  increased  by  more 
than  S3  billion.  The  leadership  of  Roy 
Kottman  will  be  missed,  but  the  tradi- 
tion of  service  which  he  leaves  behind 
will  be  carried  on  as  the  faculty  and 
staff  continue  to  serve  with  distinction 
during  the  center's  second  century. 

I  think  it  appropriate  that  I  close 
with  these  words  from  Dr.  Kottman: 

What  the  future  holds  for  the  Nation's  ag- 
riculture Industry,  ite  homes  and  families, 
and  for  the  future  development  and  wise 
management  of  ite  natural  resources, 
cannot  accurately  be  foretold.  We  may  be 
certain,  however,  that  progress  made  in 
each  of  these  areas  will  be  largely  depend- 
ent on  the  quality  and  quantity  of  new 
knowledge  developed  through  the  Ohio  Ag- 
ricultural Research  and  Development 
Center. 

Here  is  to  the  next  100  years.* 


A  QUESTION  OP   "EQUAL 
JUSTICE  UNDER  LAW" 


HON.  JOHN  N.  ERLENBORN 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  today  Introducing  the  Handi- 
capped Infants  Protection  Act  of  1982, 
which  my  colleagues.  Representatives, 
Carl  Perkins,  Democrat  of  Kentucky, 
James  Jeffords,  Republican  of  Ver- 
mont, Augustus  P.  Hawkins,  Demo- 
crat of  California,  Arlen  Erdahl,  Re- 
publican of  Minnesota,  Paul  Simon 
Democrat  of  Illinois,  Millicent  Pen- 
wick,  Republican  of  New  Jersey, 
Austin  Murphy,  Democrat  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Marge  Roitkzma,  Republican 
of  New  Jersey,  Dale  Kiloee,  Democrat 
of  Michigan,  and  Henry  J.  Hyde,  Re- 
publican of  Illinois,  are  cosponsoring. 
The  aim  of  our  bill  is  not  only  to 
strengthen  the  remedies  and  protec- 
tions that  exist  imder  current  law  but 
also  to  expand  them  and  provide 
others  that  will  insure  equal  justice 
under  law  for  handicapped  infants. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  are  in- 
scribed over  the  front  entrance  of  the 
Supreme  Court  building,  which  stands 
only  a  short  walk  from  here.  They 
should  be  for  all  of  us  a  daily  reminder 
of  what  we  stand  for  as  a  nation.  To 
deny  any  citizen  his  civil  rights,  espe- 
cially his  most  basic  civil  right  to  life, 
or  to  allow  him  to  receive  unequal 
treatment  before  the  law  because  of  a 
handicap  condition  is  totally  foreign 
to  the  American  character  and  com- 
pletely out  of  step  without  declared 
national  purpose. 

This  is  why  recent  news  stories 
about  the  "Bloomington  Baby"  and 
other  cases  in  which  handicapped  in- 
fants have  been  allowed  to  die  simply 
because  they  were  handicapped  have 
provoked  a  groimd  swell  of  outrage 
and  cries  of  "infanticide"  all  across  the 
country.  The  public  outcry  has  been 
constant,  and  it  is  growing.  It  is  clear 
that  we  cannot  tolerate  such  injustice. 

The  Bloomington  baby  case  involved 
the  deliberate  starvation  of  a  newborn 
child  afflicted  with  Down's  Syndrome 
and  a  nonfunctioning  esophagus  ap- 
parently for  no  other  reason  than  that 
he  was  severely  handicapped.  The 
child  could  have  been  fed  intravenous- 
ly pending  routine  surgery  that  could 
have  corrected  this  dlsgestive  tract  dis- 
order to  permit  oral  feeding.  As  the 
Washington  Post  (April  18)  put  it,  this 
baby  died  "not  because  he  couldn't 
sustain  life  without  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  medical  machinery,  but  be- 
cause no  one  fed  him." 

Instead,  a  6-poimd  baby  boy  strug- 
gled for  life  for  a  week  before  death  by 
starvation.  During  the  week,  it  was  de- 
bated whether  anyone  had  the  right 
to  overrule  the  parents'  decision  of 
sure  death.  After  a  hospital  room 
hearing,  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  only  the  parents  could 
make  the  life-or-death  decision. 

A  baby  is  more  than  a  mere  posses- 
sion of  his  or  her  parents.  It  is  a  life 
which  society  should  protect. 

The  Bloomington  baby  case  is  not 
the  first  occurrence  of  infanticide  in 
this  country.  Reports  and  reviews  in 
newspapers  and  in  various  medical  and 
legal  Journals  suggest  that  we  are  al- 
ready several  years  into  the  reality  of 
this  practice.  Last  year,  Columnist 
Joan  Beck,  in  discussing  the  Siamese 
twins  case  in  Danville.  111..  reported- 
Chicago  Tribune,  May  22,  1981— that 
it  "occurs  in  many  hospitals,  where 
the  death  of  newborns  with  severe 
birth  defects  is  often  tacitly  encour- 
aged." and  quoted  University  of  Wis- 
consin Law  Professor  John  A.  Robert- 
son as  having  said  that  the  passive  eu- 
thanasia of  "defective  newborns  is  a 
pervasive  and  widespread  practice  in 
pediatric  nurseries,  hospitals,  and  in- 
tensive care  units  across  America, 
Europe  and  elsewhere."  She  also  cited 
a  report  by  doctors  at  the  Yale-New 
Haven  Medical  Center,  who  acknowl- 
edged that  "14  percent  of  deaths  in 
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that  hospital's  special  newborn  unit 
were  babies  permitted  to  die  because 
parents  |  and  physicians  considered 
their  livfes  not  worth  living." 

The  Stanford  Law  Review  (February 
1978)  rejMjrted  that  every  year  thou- 
sands of  parents  in  the  United  States 
make  the  decision  to  withhold  or  with- 
draw medical  care  from  newborn  in- 
fants. "If  the  parents  decide  to  termi- 
nate troatment,"  this  report  said,  "a 
court  wJU  review  the  decision.  Proce- 
dural rellew  by  a  court  will  safeguard 
the  Staije's  interest  in  the  integrity  of 
the  decisionmaking  process." 

Such  $  decision  should  not  be  made 
on  the  ^asls  of  whether  a  child  has  a 
handicap.  That  would  be  discrimina- 
tion, pii^e  and  simple— discrimination 
in  its  most  extreme  form.  In  the  case 
of  the  {Bloomington  baby,  it  would 
appear  that  the  safeguard  of  Judicial 
review  was  woefully  inadequate.  Nor 
can  we  readily  believe  that  in  all  the 
other  documented  cases,  those  infants 
whose  liVes  were  forfeited  by  parental 
decision  suffered  from  incurable  and 
untreattlble  conditions  that  made  any 
effort  to  sustain  their  lives  useless. 

For  tfin  long  we  have  left  this  issue 
unresolwd.  For  too  long  we  have  al- 
lowed other  priorities  to  demand  our 
attentioti.  We  can  no  longer  excuse 
ourselves  by  saying  we  did  not  know  it 
was  happening.  We  must  face  this  re- 
ality thit  is  in  evidence  all  around  us. 

A  handicap  condition  can  be  no  Jus- 
tification for  treating  such  infants  any 
differently  from  other  newborns. 
Some  pfople  claim  that  there  are  al- 
ready silfficient  remedies  in  the  law  to 
prevent  this  kind  of  thing  from  hap- 
pening, ^ut  it  Is  not  evident  from  the 
facts  thkt  these  remedies  have  been 
applied  tor  that  they  are  adequate. 

Most  Americans  look  upon  the 
courts  ap  the  final  arbiters  of  Justice. 
In  this  matter,  however,  the  line  be- 
tween those  who  are  to  live  and  those 
who  arf  to  be  allowed  to  die  has 
become  jan  ever-expanding  gray  area. 
It  is  fok-  this  reason  that  Congress 
must  pk-oduce  legislation  that  will 
make  cl^ar  its  intent  that  those  reme- 
dies and  protections  that  already  exist 
will  be  enforced.  Further,  we  should 
establish  clear  and  firm  laws  to  fully 
insure  equal  Justice  for  all. 

If  parents  are  allowed  to  destroy 
their  offspring  at  birth,  will  we  some- 
day say  a  child  who  is  severely  handi- 
capped jby  an  accident  can  also  be 
killed?  I  do  not  believe  we  can  risk 
leaving  a  door  open  to  such  an  out- 
landish possibility,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues [to  lend  their  support  to  this 
legislation. 

Basica^y.  what  this  bill  does  is  to 
insure  equal  treatment  for  handi- 
capped and  nonhandicapped  infants 
alike.  It  is  not  intended  to  require  any 
extraor<|inary  or  prolonged  medical 
care  foiiinfants,  either  handicapped  or 
nonhan  licapped,  whose  physical  con- 
ditions I  ire  untreatable  or  incurable  or 
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whose  lives  would  not  be  prolonged 
beyond  the  mmediate  future. 

What  we  are  asking  for  is  equal 
treatment  for  the  handicapped  child- 
treatment  that  would  ordinarily  be 
provided  f>r  any  nonhandicapped 
infant  in  a  similar  physical  condition. 

The  first  part  of  this  bill  lays  the 
foundation  (or  what  follows,  citing,  for 
example,  that  despite  existing  provi- 
sions of  Federal  law,  handicapped  in- 
fants have  been  without  effective 
"remedy  to  protect  their  lives  against 
attempts  to  cause  their  death  through 
denial  of  nutritional  sustenance  or 
medical  treitment  routinely  provided 
to  other  handicapped  or  nonhandi- 
capped individuals." 

"It  is  a  fundamental  principle  of 
American  Ivk"  the  bill  reads,  "to 
affirm  the  value  of  all  hunum  life 
without  regu-d  to  mental  or  physical 
disability." 

"The  death  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals," it  sajB,  "through  deliberate  ne- 
glect is  a  natter  of  gravest  national 
concern,  demanding  immediate  action 
by  Congress  " 

The  bill  would  prohibit  a  handi- 
capped infait  from  being  deprived  of 
nutrition  ne  cessary  to  sustain  life  or  of 
medical  ti'eatment  necessary  to 
remedy  a  HI  e-threatening  medical  con- 
dition, in  ctses  where  food  or  treat- 
ment would  ordinarily  be  given  to 
similarly  situated  nonhandicapped  in- 
fants. 

It  would  allow  for  a  parent  or  guard- 
ian or,  in  case  the  parent  or  guardian 
of  a  handidapped  infant  fails  to  pre- 
vent such  deprivation,  a  third  party 
who  is  willing  to  provide  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  I  infant  involved,  to  bring 
action  in  cotirt. 

There  is  also  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Hiunan  Serv- 
ices encouiVge  those  having  knowl- 
edge of  a  violation  of  the  rights  of  a 
handicappe^  infant  to  report  it.  In  ad- 
dition, the  pill  would  require  that  in- 
formation oin  public  and  private  agen- 
cies and  services  that  are  available  to 
provide  assistance,  support,  and  treat- 
ment for  handicapped  infants  be  pro- 
vided to  patents  of  handicapped  new- 
boms.  This  jbill  also  provides  for  expe- 
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IMPROVED  INDEPENDENT 
CONTRACTOR  LEGISLATION 


dited  legal 


processings  and  injunctive 


relief  in  sue  ti  cases,  as  well  as  inununi- 


ty  for  thini 


such  incidei  its. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  any 
health-care  facility  found  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  this  above-mentioned  prohibi- 
tion will  have  its  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance suspended.* 


parties  who  would  report 


HON.  RIOIARD  A.  GEPHARDT 

OP  MISSO0RI 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1982 
•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
chaos  will  return  to  the  world  of  inde- 
pendent contractors  on  July  1  unless 
we  act  prior  to  that  date  to  clarify 
their  tax  status.  In  an  attempt  to 
avoid  this  unhappy  outcome,  I  have 
introduced  H.R.  6311  to  resolve  the 
conflict  between  millions  of  independ- 
ent contractors  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service. 

This  bill  is  an  outgrowth  of  H.R. 
5723,  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  and  is  very  similar  to  S.  2369, 
which  has  t>een  introduced  by  Senator 
Dole  and  others  in  the  Senate. 

I  think  this  bill  is  a  step  forward  for 
everyone.  It  makes  it  fairly  simple  to 
determine  who  Is  an  independent  con- 
tractor by  applying  a  short  test.  Those 
who  set  their  own  hours,  determine 
their  place  of  business  and  have  a  sus- 
tantial  personal  investment,  will  gen- 
erally pass  this  test.  This  will  answer  a 
question  that  has  long  been  raised  by 
workers  in  fields  ranging  from  logging 
to  real  estate  to  door-to-door  sales. 

This  legislation  also  recognizes  the 
valid  concern  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  which  wants  to  be  sure  it  col- 
lects every  dollar  due  it.  By  imposing 
new,  stringent  reporting  requirements 
on  the  businesses  independent  con- 
tractors are  affiliated  with,  it  will  pre- 
sent the  IRS  with  data  that  will  make 
efficient  enforcement  possible. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  will  consider 
this  legislation  before  the  current 
moratorium  on  enforcement  rolls 
around  on  July  1.  Missing  this  dead- 
.line  will  unnecessarily  extend  a  debate 
that  has  already  gone  on  too  long.* 


HEAR  US:  NUCLEAR  WAR  HURTS 
TOO  MUCH 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OF  MICHIGAN 
ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
month,  throughout  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington, billboards  bearing  a  simple,  yet 
irrefutable,  message  will  be  appearing 
on  rooftops,  at  busy  intersections,  and 
near  shopping  malls.  The  billboards 
carry  an  urgent  plea  for  the  exercise 
of  commonsense  here  in  Congress  and 
in  the  White  House.  The  message — el- 
oquent in  its  simplicity— reads,  "Hear 
Us:  Nuclear  War  Hurts  Too  Much." 
This  billboard  campaign  is  not  the 
product  of  a  radical  underground 
movement,  nor  is  it  the  fashioning  of  a 
wealthy  social  activist:  rather,  the 
campaign  was  designed  and  paid  for  by 
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hundreds  of  families  from  Kalamazoo, 
Mich.— families  understandably  fright- 
ened by  the  madness  of  the  accelerat- 
ing nuclear  arms  race  and  the  blind- 
ness with  which  we  approach  the 
brink  of  nuclear  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  defense  strategists 
within  the  present  administration 
have  taken  the  position  that  the 
United  States  is  in  immediate  and 
present  danger  because  of  an  imagi- 
nary "window  of  vulnerability."  It  Is 
perhaps  the  supreme  irony  that  the 
very  military  buildup  designed  to 
reduce  American  vulnerability  is 
having  the  unintended  consequence  of 
making  Americans  feel  more  vulnera- 
ble than  ever— because  they  sense  the 
irrationality  of  the  Pentagon  cry  for 
more  and  more  nuclear  weaponry. 
They  understand  that  the  end  product 
of  this  senseless  spending  spree  is  not 
greater  security  but  a  greater  chance 
of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 

To  put  the  issue  of  the  nuclear  de- 
terrent in  perspective,  it  should  be 
noted  that  even  if  the  Soviet  Union 
launched  a  first  strike  against  the 
United  States— a  strike  so  extraordi- 
narily successful  that  it  totally  elimi- 
nated our  land-based  nuclear  force, 
our  airborne  nuclear  fleet,  and  all  the 
nuclear  submarines  that  are  in  port  at 
any  one  time— there  would  remain  at 
sea  at  least  20  nuclear  submarines, 
each  carrying  16  missiles,  each  missile 
carrying  8  to  10  nuclear  warheads, 
each  warhead  having  an  explosive 
power,  on  the  average,  7  times  that  of 
the  bomb  that  fell  on  Hiroshima. 
These  20  subs  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  every  major  industri- 
al, defense,  and  population  center  in 
the  Soviet  Union  three  times  over. 
Indeed,  Just  one  of  our  nuclear  subs 
contains  more  explosive  power  than 
all  of  the  munitions  combined  that  ex- 
ploded in  World  War  II. 

The  horror  of  nuclear  holocaust  is 
universally  acknowledged.  Today,  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
possess  50.000  nuclear  weapons.  These 
weapons  have,  collectively,  an  explo- 
sive yield  1.6  million  times  that  of  the 
bomb  ttiat  fell  on  Hiroshima.  In  half 
an  hour,  a  fraction  of  these  weapons 
can  destroy  all  cities  in  the  northern 
hemisphere.  Yet.  over  the  next 
decade,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  plan  to  build  over  20,000 
more  nuclear  warheads.  Such  develop- 
ments will  only  increase  superpower 
tension,  lower  the  threshold  for  a  nu- 
clear response  in  times  of  crisis,  and 
increase  the  likelihood  of  a  nuclear  ac- 
cident. 

As  the  maddening  pace  of  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  escalates,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  grows  ever  greater.  Ad- 
vancing nuclear  weapons  technology 
has  reduced  the  warning  time  of  a  nu- 
clear attack  from  10  hours  to  8  min- 
utes— 8  minutes  during  which  the 
P>re8ident  of  the  United  States  or  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union  would 
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be  forced  to  make  a  decision  that 
could  unalterably  change  the  destiny 
of  an  entire  planet.  The  likelihood  is 
that  one  side  would  be  suddenly 
gripped  by  a  "use  them  or  lose  them" 
psychology.  Fearing  that  its  nuclear 
missiles  might  be  destroyed  by  the 
other  side,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  could  be  pulled  into  a 
disastrous  nuclear  "high-noon." 

There  would  be  some  comfort  in  be- 
lieving—as some  have  suggested— that 
we  could  insulate  ourselves  from  the 
devastation  of  a  nuclear  attack  by  pro- 
moting a  vigorous  civil  defense  pro- 
gram: unfortunately,  there  exists  no 
conceivable  civil  defense  against  a  20- 
megaton  bomb.  Civil  defense  would  be 
ineffective  in  saving  the  lives  of  the  in- 
habitants of  civil  defense  shelters  in 
cities  under  attack.  A  bomb  dropped 
on  sin  American  city  would  create  a 
fireball  with  temperatures  reaching 
20,000  degrees  Farenhelt,  vaporizing 
everything  within  a  several  mile  radius 
and  leaving  a  crater  several  hundred 
feet  deep.  A  very  large  number  of 
those  sheltered  at  a  distance  would 
eventually  succumb  to  a  lack  of  uncon- 
taminated  food  and  water,  or  be  sub- 
ject to  lethal  radiation.  Medical  care 
for  the  millions  of  victims  with  severe 
bums,  traumatic  injuries,  and  radi- 
ation sickness  would  be  virtually  im- 
possible, because  most  medical  facili- 
ties would  either  be  destroyed  by  the 
initial  bomb  blast  or  rendered  useless 
as  a  result  of  the  spread  of  radiation. 
The  simple  and  frightening  truth  is 
that  we  cannot  survive  a  nuclear  war. 
It  is  a  truth  that  has  moved  many  of 
us  here  in  Congress,  and  millions 
throughout  the  country,  to  call  for  a 
bilateral  freeze  on  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
arms.  Throughout  the  country,  voices 
have  been  raised  in  urgent  chorus, 
asking  national  policymakers  to  "heat 
us:  nuclear  war  hurts  too  much." 

A  nuclear  freeze  would  not  only 
reduce  tensions  between  the  giant 
military  powers  and  increase  our  own 
national  security,  but  it  would  also  re- 
lease resources  which  could  be  used  to 
meet  pressing  human  needs— needs 
which  have  been  tragically  ignored 
and  which  grow  more  urgent  with 
each  passing  day. 

Unless  we  reverse  our  decision  to 
participate  in  a  nuclear  arms  race  of 
indeterminable  length  and  magnitude, 
we  w^ill — over  the  next  5  years— spend 
over  $1.6  trillion  on  defense  alone.  If 
we  were  to  spend  that  sum  at  the  rate 
of  $1  million  per  day.  365  days  a  year, 
it  would  take  over  4.000  years  to  ex- 
haust the  war  chest.  Put  another  way. 
over  the  course  of  the  next  5  years,  we 
will  be  spending  on  the  average.  $830 
million  a  day  on  defense.  What  the  ad- 
ministration's nuclear  procurement 
program  represents — in  economic 
terms— is  nothing  more  than  a  tremen- 
dous diversion  of  critical  resources  of 
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capital  and  human  skills  away  from 
areas  of  genuine  need,  both  within  and 
outAlde  of  the  defense  budget.  It 
should  be  noted  that  a  recent  Penta- 
gon disclosure  indicates  that  the  real 
cost  of  the  planned  5-year  $1.6  trillion 
defense  buildup  may  have  been  under- 
estimated by  t750  billion. 

Study  after  study  has  concluded 
that  our  AuMt  pressing  military  need  is 
not  the  purchase  of  increasingly  costly 
and  sophisticated  nuclear  weaponry; 
rather,  our  needs  are  in  the  conven- 
tional forces  area— In  the  Improve- 
ment of  the  morale  and  competence  of 
our  personnel,  in  the  provision  and 
maintenance  of  conventional  equip- 
ment. In'  the  adequacy  of  basic  logisti- 
cal support.  Yet.  as  the  country  gears 
up  for  a  massive  nuclear  buildup,  it  is 
these  elements  of  our  military  pre- 
paredness—elements essential  to  real 
national  security— that  are  by  and 
large  Ignored. 

Moreover,  the  implications  that  mas- 
sive defense  expenditures  hold  for  any 
semblance  of  economic  recovery  are 
staggering.  Last  fall,  the  Pentagon 
asked  such  luminaries  as  the  Nobel 
laureate  Lawrence  Klein.  Otto  Eck- 
stein, and  Michael  Evans,  along  with 
forecasting  firms  su(^  as  Chase  Econ- 
ometrics and  Merrll  Lynch  Economics, 
to  examine  the  impacts  of  rising  mili- 
tary expenditures.  Their  conclusion: 
"Large  increases  in  the  defense  budget 
will  lead  to  greater  deficit  spending." 
And  with  tax  reductions  exceeding 
cuts  in  social  spending,  the  defense  in- 
creases will  push  the  Federal  budget 
even  further  into  the  red— meaning 
ongoing  high  interest  rates  and  new 
inflationary  pressure! 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  decision  whether  to 
continue  the  nuclear  arms  race  or 
pursue  a  bilateral  nuclear  freeze  is  as 
important  as  any  we  face,  and  may  be 
as  basic  as  the  choice  between  life  and 
death.  My  Kalamazoo  constituents 
who  have  erected  the  billboards  that 
now  appear  throughout  this  city  know 
this  very  well,  and  they  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  taking  this  creative  ap- 
proach to  highlighting,  for  all  of  us, 
the  urgency  of  this  decision.  Let  us 
hope  that  their  warning  and  their 
appeal  will  be  heeded.* 


GREENE  COUNTY  TO  RECEIVE 
NEW  INDUSTRIAL  PLANT 


HON.  RICHARD  C.  SHELBY 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  today  a  signifi- 
cant event  that  recently  occurred  in 
Greene  County,  Ala.,  one  of  the  coun- 
ties I  am  privileged  to  represent. 

Our  Nation  is  now  experiencing  one 
of  its  worst  economic  recessions.  This 
Is  not  a  recent  phenomenon  for  Green 
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County.  I  It  has  suffered  for  many 
years  wlQi  chronic  unemployment  and 
economl(^  stagnation.  Transfer  pay- 
ments a^^rage  over  $400  per  person  in 
the  county.  It  is  the  poorest  county  in 
Alabama,  and  one  of  the  most  eco- 
nomically deprived  in  the  Nation. 

Even  IQ  the  face  of  today's  economic 
problem^  the  future  of  Greene 
County  V$  beginning  to  look  brighter. 
A  pulp  aad  paper  company  Just  recent- 
ly purchased  600  acres  of  land  in  the 
county.  Although  at  this  time  a  date 
for  development  of  this  site  and  the 
Industrie  plant  has  not  been  an- 
nounced.! the  cost  of  the  facility  is  pro- 
jected tq  be  about  $300  million.  The 
proposedl  industrial  complex  will 
create  800  to  1.000  new  Jobs  during 
construction  and  more  than  500  per- 
manent Jobs  when  the  plant  is  in 
actual  operation. 

The  new  industrial  plant  will  be  lo- 
cated in  the  county-owned  Crossroads 
of  America  Industrial  Park  which  is  lo- 
cated 09  the  Tennessee-Tombigbee 
Waterway.  One  of  the  principal  rea- 
sons for  [locating  the  plant  there,  ac- 
cording jto  company  officials,  was 
access  to  1  the  economical  cost  of  trans- 
portation provided  by  the  Tenn-Tom. 
An  additional  1,200  acres  are  available 
for  industrial  development  along  the 
waterway  at  the  Industrial  park,  which 
should  generate  another  800  to  1.000 
new  perti^anent  Jobs  when  fully  devel- 
oped.      I 

The  Tfennessee-Tomblgbee  Water- 
way is  i|ow  approaching  70  percent 
completion.  Its  navigation  features  are 
nearly  81)  percent  completed.  About 
130  miles  of  the  234-mlle  waterway  are 
now  open  to  limited  navigation,  includ- 
ing that  [portion  of  the  waterway  in 
my  district. 

So  far.|  nearly  5  million  bushels  of 
soybeans  and  wheat  have  been 
shipped  [from  west  Alabama  to  the 
gulf  for  export  on  the  Tenn-Tom,  al- 
though It  is  not  officially  open  for 
commerltal  use.  This  early  use  of  the 
waterway  portends  the  great  (>otentlal 
it  offers  for  moving  bulk-type  com- 
modities, such  as  grain,  coal,  ores,  and 
chemicals,  in  a  low-cost  and  energy-ef- 
ficient manner  when  completed  In 
1986.       ] 

The  Tinn-Tom  is  not  only  of  great 
Importance  to  my  State  but  will  bene- 
fit some  14  States  and  ultimately  the 
Nation.  Its  unique  feature  of  providing 
a  connecting  link  between  the  16.000 
miles  of  inland  waterway  system  now 
serving  the  heartland  of  America  with 
deepwatOr  ports  along  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  guarantees  it  to  become  one  of 
the  busiest  waterways  in  the  Nation. 
Over  28  inUHon  tons  of  commerce  are 
expected!  to  be  transported  on  the 
Tennessee-Tombigbee  during  its  first 
year  of  Operation,  alone,  at  a  savings 
in  transportation  costs  exceeding  $104 
million. 

With  dver  $1.2  billion  already  spent, 
it  is  most  important  to  complete  the 
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Tenn-Tom  sis  soon  as  possible.  Only 
then  can  oia-  farmers  and  businesses 
begin  to  realjze  a  return  on  this  Invest- 
ment. Investments  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  utilization  of  our 
natural  resources,  such  as  waterways, 
irrigation,  and  hydropower  projects, 
which  creat!  new  Job  opportunities 
and  stimulate  economic  growth,  are 


important  in 


nomic  recovery.* 


helping  bring  about  eco- 


ANOTHER  PERSPECTIVE 


HOri.  KESKELTON 

Of  HISSOURI 
IN  THE  HO  7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
my  honor  to  present  Rev.  William  C. 
Cox  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  March  2'i ,  for  the  opening  prayer. 
His  prayer  w  ts  an  Inspiring  one,  and  it 
made  me  re&llze  how  Important  our 
guest  speakers  are.  All  of  us  become 
quite  wrappcid  up  in  our  own  work  and 
we  tend  to  develop  a  particular 
method  of  looking  at  problems. 
Having  someone  from  home  share  his 
or  her  thoughts  with  Congress  helps 
to  give  another  perspective.  While  we 
were  learning  from  Reverend  Cox.  he 
was  busy  lemming  about  Washington 
and  our  Government.  Allow  me  to 
share  with  you  parts  of  the  sermon 
that  he  gave  to  his  congregation  in 
Nevada.  Mo.j  after  his  visit  here.  The 
title  is  appropriately,  "Where  Religion 
and  Govemrtient  Meet." 
Where  Religion  and  Oovehnment  Meet 

My  trip  was  a  religious  experience  for  me. 
Symbols  of  rallKlon  and  government  meet 
throughout  our  land.  I  have  been  reflecting 
on  these  symbtls. 

There  are  points  where  the  symbolism  of 
the  cross  toudies  all  of  life.  It  reaches  the 
depths  of  Amqrlca.  There  is  no  way  that  re- 
ligion and  stafte  can  be  totally  separated. 
Our  government  is  drenched  with  the  con- 
cepts of  the  Judaeo-Christian  faith.  The 
powerful  symbolism  of  the  cross  touches 
concerns  of  government  at  many  points. 

In  Washington  I  found  much  concern 
about  human  needs.  There  was  some  Joking 
among  the  representatives  that  I  only  par- 
tially understood.  Some  of  it.  no  doubt,  con- 
cerned their  business  for  the  day.  But  all 
joldng  aside,  I  noted  a  sense  of  concern  for 
humanity.  Thle  does  not  mean  that  our  rep- 
resentatives are  perfect  or  that  they  have 
nothing  but  pure  motives.  They  are  like  us 
in  both  respects!  It  does  mean  that  there  is 
much  conceni  In  Washington  about  the 
needs  of  Americans. 

I  sensed  thAt  concern  as  Representative 
Jim  Wright  saoke  briefly  about  the  plight 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  failure  of  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country. 

I  sensed  it  as  I  stood  before  the  majesty  of 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  saw  the  words. 
"...  this  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and 
dedicated  to  ^he  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  ttiual  ..."  and  then  recalled 
that  Martin  Iiuther  King,  Jr..  gave  his  "I 
Have  A  Drean  "  speech  in  the  same  vicinity. 
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Washington  is  a  humbling  experience.  I 
do  not  accept  the  belief  of  some  religious 
fundamentallsU  who  act  as  though  the 
United  States  is  favored  by  Ood.  I  am  ab- 
horred by  persons  like  Garnet  T.  and  Her- 
bert W.  Armstrong  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  U  the  kingdom  of  God! 

However.  I  have  to  say  that  as  I  absorbed 
Washington.  I  was  moved  to  confess  that 
our  country  would  not  be  possible  except  by 
the  grace  of  God.  I  do  not  know  how  to  ex- 
plain it.  I  just  believe  it. 

I  sensed  a  spirit  of  humility  and  warmth 
among  our  servants  in  Washington.  House 
Speaker  Tip  O'Neill  is  a  warm,  caring 
person.  Representative  Ike  Skelton  indicat- 
ed that  our  Capitol  is  the  only  capitol  he 
knows  of  that  has  a  prayer  chapel.  Even 
prayer  before  the  House  and  Senate  each 
day  is  an  important  symbol.  Madalyn 
Murray  O'HaIr  will  not  be  successful  in  her 
attempts  to  remove  this  symbol  of  humility 
from  our  land! 

Not  long  after  I  finished  my  prayer,  the 
House  was  called  for  a  vote  on  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  previous  day.  This  provided  a 
good  opportunity  for  me  to  meet  more 
people.  I  talked  some  with  House  Majority 
Leader  Jim  Wright  who  said  that  his  father 
was  a  pastor.  He  pointed  to  other  represent- 
atives who  were  related  to  pastors  In  various 
ways. 

I  reacted  by  asldng  if  there  was  some  con- 
nection between  government  and  politics. 
The  RepresenUtive  replied  that  he  had 
thought  about  that  a  lot  and  had  concluded 
that  pastors  and  politicians  had  a  lot  in 
common.  He  said  that  he  felt  that  "service" 
was  the  touching  point  between  the  two.  He 
commented.  'After  listening  to  sermons  all 
one's  life  about  service,  one  might  be  in- 
clined to  consider  a  profession  such  as  poli- 
tics."* 
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consent  a  resolution  establishing 
August  14,  1982,  as  National  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  Day.  As  a  cosponsor  of 
the  measure,  I  rise  today  to  urge  the 
other  body  to  give  this  measiu%  its 
swift  approval. 

August  14  is  the  37th  anniversary  of 
the  Japanese  svurender  in  World  War 
II.  It  is  only  fitting  and  appropriate 
that  we  honor  on  that  occasion  a 
group  whose  contribution  to  that  con- 
flict and  our  ultimate  victory  has  long 
been  overlooked. 

In  early  1942,  Phillip  Johnston,  an 
engineer  and  the  son  of  a  Navajo  Res- 
ervation missionary,  approached  the 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  with  the  suggestion 
that  the  Navajo  language  be  used  to 
develop  a  code  which  would  be  indeci- 
pherable due  to  the  complex  verbal 
forms  and  tonal  characteristics  of  the 
Navajo  language. 

A  military  code,  encompassing  450 
Navajo  terms,  was  developed  and  used 
by  over  400  Navajo  code  talkers.  Over 
250  of  the  code  talkers  served  in  actual 
combat.  Their  code,  which  was  never 
broken,  played  a  critical  communica- 
tions role  throughout  the  war  and  par- 
ticularly in  the  landings  at  Guadalca- 
nal and  other  islands  in  the  Pacific. 

We  owe  those  Navajo  code  talkers  a 
great  debt  for  their  service  to  this 
country.  I  hope  this  body  will  Join 
with  us  in  setting  aside  August  14, 
1982,  as  a  day  in  their  honor.* 


FAREWELL  TO  SINAI 


HON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

OP  IIXIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
take  a  moment  to  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  excellent  photogra- 
phy exhibit  that  will  open  in  the 
Cannon  Rotimda  on  June  1.  This  ex- 
hibit, which  is  entitled  "FareweU  to 
Sinai,"  is  composed  of  photograplis 
made  by  one  of  Israel's  most  famous 
photographers,  Mr.  Perrl  Farag.  I 
hope  that  Members  will  take  a  few 
moments  to  stop  by  the  Cannon  Build- 
ing and  view  these  photographs,  which 
provide  a  most  eloquent  statement  of 
the  desire  for  peace  that  is  fundamen- 
tal in  Israel.  The  exhibit  will  continue 
until  June  12.« 


NATIONAL  NAVAJO  CODE 
TALKERS  DAY 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

OPAKIZORA 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the   House   approved   by   unanimous 
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POSITION  PAPER  ON  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983  REAGAN  BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILUMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  written  in  recent  months  on  the 
administration's  recommendations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  I  would 
like  to  insert  in  the  Record  today  one 
of  the  more  comprehensive  critique's  I 
have  seen  of  the  budget,  recently  re- 
leased by  the  Woman's  National 
Democratic  Club.  This  group  has  done 
an  excellent  Job  of  pointing  out  the 
fallacies  and  gross  inequities  included 
in  the  budget  recommendations  put 
forth  by  the  President  last  March, 
many  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
Latta  substitute  now  before  the 
House.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  read 
this  good  statement  and  take  Its  rec- 
ommendations and  analysis  to  heart. 
[From  the  Woman's  National  Democratic 
Club  Political  Action  Committee] 
PosTioM  Paper  oh  Fiscal  Year  1983  Reagam 
Budget  Proposal 

brief  SUmtARY  OP  RXAGAH  19S3  BtTDGET 
PROPOSAL 

The  Reagan  Administration's  budget  pro- 
posal contemplates  total  expenditures  of 
$757.6  billion,  revenues  of  $666.1  billion,  and 
a  deficit  of  $91.5  billion  for  the  fiscal  year 
1983    (beginning    October    I.    1982).    The 
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Reagan  budget  proposal  vastly  increases  de- 
fense spending.  It  makes  severe  cuts  in  vari- 
ous social,  health,  and  education  procrams. 
contrary  to  anertiorts  by  the  Administra- 
tion that  only  the  rate  of  increase  wouM  be 
curtailed. 

Defense  represents  n%  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  total  proposed  1983  budget: 
direct  benefit  payments  for  individuals. 
43%:  interest  on  debts.  13%:  and  the  remain- 
ing 15%  would  be  spent  for  grants  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  for  other  Feder- 
al programs  for  energy,  environmental  pro- 
tection, foreign  aid.  space  technology,  and 
similar  nondef  ense  discretionary  procrams. 

The  1983  budget  also  proposes  seven  new 
consolidated  grants  and  additions  to  three 
existing  block  grants.  These  proposals  con- 
tinue steps  taken  in  1982  when  nine  new 
block  grante.  consolidating  57  categorical 
grants,  were  established. 

In  addition,  the  Reagan  Administration 
proposes  for  1983  a  'Federal  initiative" 
(sometimes  referred  to  as  the  "new  Federal- 
ism"). This  "initiative  "  has  two  major  com- 
ponents: (a)  a  Federal  takeover  of  food 
stamps  and  aid  to  dependent  children 
(AFDC)  in  a  '$20  billion  exchange"  (re- 
ferred to  as  the  "swap  component"):  (b)  a 
turnback  of  more  than  40  Federal  educa- 
tion, transportation,  community  develop- 
ment, and  social  service  programs  to  States. 
A  separate  allocation  would  be  established 
for  each  State,  beginning  in  1984  and  lasting 
through  1987.  from  existing  excise  taxes  on 
gasoline,  tobacco,  alcohol,  and  telephone 
services,  and  from  the  oil  windfall  profit 
tax.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1988,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  would  no  longer  fimd 
these  grants. 

THE  BtTDGET  DKPICIT— HOW  DID  IT  RAPPEM? 

The  1981  Economic  Recovery  Act,  follow- 
ing supply-side  economic  theory,  made 
sharp  cuts,  phased  in  over  a  three-year 
period,  in  the  individual  income  taxes  (the 
largest  single  source  of  revenue)  as  well  as 
in  corporate  income  taxes.  The  reduced  rev- 
enues were  to  be  offset  by  sharp  cuts  in 
Government  spending  on  human  resources 
and  nondefense  programs.  Defense,  howev- 
er, would  be  substantially  increased.  The 
money  saved  from  the  tax  cuts  would  be 
available  for  investment  in  the  private 
sector,  creating  more  employment  and  ulti- 
mately higher  personal  income  tax  reve- 
nues. Unfortunately,  it  didn't  work  out  that 
way. 

As  the  recession  deepened,  the  Govern- 
ment has  had  to  borrow  more  and  more 
money  in  the  capital  market,  competing 
with  private  industry  for  funds  and  thus 
pushing  up  all  Interest  rates.  The  resulting 
high  interest  rates  have  severely  discour- 
aged private  sector  expansion,  while  the 
Federal  government  is  obliged  to  spend 
higher  amounts  than  ever  just  to  service  its 
debts— leaving  less  for  the  social  programs. 
At  the  same  time  strong  social,  demograph- 
ic, and  economic  pressures  are  acting  to  in- 
crease the  cost  of  these  same  social  pro- 
grams. 

We  have  had  deficits  before,  but  never  of 
this  magnitude  in  peacetime,  and  never  with 
countervailing  pressures  of  monetary  re- 
straint by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
through  its  tight  money  antl-lnflationary 
policy.  Inflation  is  abating,  it  is  true,  as  a 
result  of  the  recession  and  a  drop  in  oil 
prices.  Under  current  tax  law  and  defense 
plans,  the  dificit  can  only  grow  bigger  and 
bigger  In  the  future,  frightening  people  in 
the  financial  markets  away  from  long-term 
Investments. 
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With  the  drop  in  personal  income  and  rise 
in  unemployment,  the  deficit  grows  even 
wider.  RMgan's  combination  of  tax  cuts  and 
defenae  increases  may  produce  deficiU  of 
$182  billion  in  1963.  «216  billion  in  1984.  and 
$232.5  billion  in  1985.  or  a  three-year  total 
of  $830.5  billion.  This  is  nearly  as  much  as 
the  entire  amount  spent  by  the  Federal 
OoTemment  in  1981— $857.2  bUlion.  ThU  is 
a  blueprint  for  economic  disaster.  Republi- 
can leaders  in  Congress,  as  well  as  Demo- 
crats, recognize  the  danger. 

WHAT  TO  DO  ABOUT  THX  DEFICIT:  TAXES 

The  Reagan  Administration's  tax  cuts  of 
1981.  enacted  as  the  1981  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act.  went  too  far.  This  Act  provides  for 
a  25%  cut  in  individual  income  taxes  over  a 
3-year  period,  which  will  chiefly  benefit  the 
well-to-do.  For  example,  for  a  family  of  four 
with  2  wage  earners  and  the  following 
annual  incomes,  the  tax  cuts  would  amount 
to: 

TAX  CUTS  FOR  FAMILY  OF  4  MTITH  2  WAGE  EARNERS 
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Other  tax  cuts  which  will  help  only  the 
wealthy  are  the  sharp  reduction,  from  70  to 
50  percent,  in  the  maximum  tax  on  un- 
earned income  and  the  substantial  elimina- 
tion of  inheritance  taxes.  Very  Itu-ge  reduc- 
tions were  also  made  in  the  taxes  corpora- 
tions have  to  pay.  by  a  number  of  complicat- 
ed provisions  Including  the  leasing  of  tax 
looses  and  much  more  generous  depreciation 
allowances. 

In  order  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  get  the 
economy  out  of  the  current  recession,  action 
is  necessary  on  several  fronts  at  the  same 
time.  But  the  major  emphasis  should  be  on 
increasing  tax  revenues. 

The  Political  Action  Committee  (PAC). 
Woman's  National  Democratic  Club,  there- 
fore recommends: 

1.  Postponing  indefinitely  the  personal 
income  tax  cuts  scheduled  to  start  July 
1983. 

2.  Rescinding  the  corporate  income  tax 
giveaways,  especially  leasing  of  tax  losses; 
revising  depreciation  rules  to  eliminate  cur- 
rent inequities  among,  industries;  imposing  a 
minimum  corporate  tax. 

3.  Improving  tax  collection:  ie.,  providing 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  (IRS)  with 
adequate  funds  (a  relatively  minor  expendi- 
ture) to  insure  collection  of  all  taxes  legiti- 
mately due.  (It  has  been  conservatively  esti- 
mated that  the  "underground  economy"  of 
unpaid  taxes  that  are  owed  could  furnish  as 
much  as  $80  bUlion  in  revenue  for  1983.) 

4.  Considering  seriously  other  ways  of  in- 
creasing the  Federal  tax  revenues,  such  as: 

a.  Excise  taxes  for  luxury  items,  such  as 
furs  and  Jewelry,  and  raising  current  taxes 
for  alcohol  and  tobacco. 

b.  Consumption  taxes,  such  as  oil  import 
fees;  personal  hardship  must  l>e  prevented. 
perhaps  by  providing  subsidies  for  impover- 
ished people. 

c.  Imposing  or  increasing  current  user  fees 
for  Federal  services,  such  as  those  at  air- 
ports or  on  waterways. 

PROPOSSD  OKPXHSX  BUDCKT 

The  $263  billion  outlay  for  defense  in  the 
Reagan  1983  budget. proposal  represents  a 
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record  peacetime  Increase.  This  has  been 
called  a  "hardware "  budget.  The  largest 
part  will  not  go  for  improving  readiness  or 
for  paying  i>ersonnel  but  for  procurement  of 
new  an4  very  expensive,  high-technology 
weapons! 

No  onf  challenges  the  need  for  a  strong 
defense.  But  greater  attention  needs  to  be 
given  td  establishing  a  balanced  defense 
policy  ai  id  to  examining  the  many  existing 
opportunities  for  achieving  economies  and 
ef f icienc  /  and  for  eliminating  waste,  fraud, 
and  abi^  in  defense.  For  example,  the 
OAO  recommendations  for  eliminating 
waste  aitd  improving  managerial  effective- 
ness should  be  Implemented.  Needed  also  is 
a  reevaluatlon  of  current  procurement  poli- 
cies and  practices  so  as  to  reduce  codt  over- 
runs. 

The  b  llions  of  dollars  spent  on  nuclear 
arms  in  no  way  address  the  real  security 
problem*.  Instead,  they  drain  financial  and 
human  resources  away  from  the  domestic 
economy,  ign  /ing  existing  human  needs  in 
our  society.  The  huge  Jump  in  defense  out- 
lays In  1^83  will  lead  to  greater  outlays  once 
the  plai«ied  weapons  begin  rolling  off  the 
assembljl  lines  In  1984,  1985.  and  1986.  The 
growing  imllitary  burdens  will  put  pressure 
on  monei'  available  for  social,  health,  educa- 
tion, and  other  domestic  programs.  National 
security  hot  only  Involves  weapons  and  mili- 
tary defense  preparedness;  It  involves  the 
security  land  well-being  of  members  of  our 
society.  I 

The  Pttlitlcal  Action  Committee,  Woman's 
National!  Democratic  Club,  recommends 
that  major  cuts  t>e  made  in  the  proposed 
1983  defense  budget. 

PROPOBED  EXPENDITtTRKS  FOR  SOCIAI.  AlTD 
HEALTH  PROCRAMS 

The  range  of  programs  designed  for  the 
protection  of  the  needy,  such  as  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  (AFDC),  food  stamps. 
Medical^,  and  low-income  housing,  would 
sustain  proportionally  deeper  cuts  than 
other  programs  under  the  1983  Reagan 
budget  tfroposals.  Many  of  these  programs 
have  already  suffered  punishing  cuts  under 
the  1982,  budget. 

For  example.  Congress  cut  AFDC  by  $1 
billion  m  1982.  When  combined  with  the 
loss  of  State  nutching  funds,  the  1982  cuts 
were  cloter  to  $2  billion.  These  cuts  under- 
mined ife-otectlon  for  as  many  as  650,000 
households,  of  which  400,000  are  deprived 
of  assl^&nce  altogether.  For  the  total 
AFDC  flrogram,  68%  of  the  recipients,  or 
over  7  nilllon  are  children.  The  1983  budget 
proposes  an  additional  17.5%  cut  in  this  pro- 
gram.     I 

The  food  stamp  program  was  also  drasti- 
cally cui  in  1982.  denying  food  stamps  to 
about  a  (nlHion  recipients  and  reducing  ben- 
efits to  about  a  million  more.  In  1983,  the 
Reagan  budget  proposes  an  additional  cut 
of  1.9%. 

Federal  programs  of  funds  for  health  serv- 
ices focus  on  vulnerable  populations,  nota- 
bly the  aged,  disabled,  and  impoverished. 
Consequently,  the  numerous  cuts  in  health 
programs  reduce  the  access  of  these  groups 
to  medical  care.  For  example,  the  1982 
budget  for  health  service  programs  for 
mothers  and  children  was  cut  27%.  By  the 
end  of  1982.  120  health  centers  are  expected 
to  close  because  of  these  cuts,  according  to 
the  Children's  Defense  Fuind.  affecting  1.2 
million  people  of  whom  562,000  will  be  chil- 
dren and  440,000  women  of  chlldbearing 
age.  Another  illustration  of  the  seriousness 
of  the  cuts  in  health  programs  is  Medicaid. 
This  pDgram  furnishes  health  care  for  23 
million  low-income  elderly,  blind,  disabled. 
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and  single-iibrent  families  with  children 
under  18  yei  rs  of  age.  Because  of  the  1982 
cuts,  over  1  n  illlion  Medicaid  recipients  have 
already  lost  1  Medicaid  coverage.  The  Reagan 
1983  budget  proposes  a  cut  of  another  10% 
after  inflatio  \. 

The  proposed  cuts  in  low-income  housing 
account  for  «iore  than  one-third  of  all  cuts 
in  the  housing  budget.  Not  only  will  the 
1983  proposals  reduce  the  number  of  low- 
income  peop|e  to  receive  housing  assistance; 
they  includei  major  rent  increases  for  all 
tenants  livini  in  HUD-asslsted  housing. 

Instead  of  placing  on  impoverished  people 
the  brunt  of  the  Impact  of  the  cuts,  other 
segments  of  tur  society  must  shoulder  more 
of  the  burddn.  Some  streamlining  Is  possi- 
ble, sensible,  and  equitable  for  those  entitle- 
ment programs  that  are  not  subject  to 
means  tests;  ie.,  those  for  the  more  affluent 
groups.  For  example,  there  appears  to  be  an 
agreement  aaiong  Congressional  budget  ne- 
gotiators fori  some  upper  limit  or  "cap"  on 
the  cost-of-Vving  increases  starting  next 
to  which  careful  thought 
n.  The  PAC  strongly  supports 
intaln  costs  of  medical  care, 
ent  years  have  risen  far  in 
excess  of  theigeneral  cost-of-living  index. 

The  Politic^  Action  Committee,  Woman's 
National  Dfmocratic  Club,  recommends 
that  the  res^nsibillty  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  t>e  maintained,  without  re- 
duction in  F^eral  funds  in  1983.  for  social 
and  health  iirograms  designed  to  meet  the 
social  and  tuman  needs  of  impoverished 
people,  the  ilisabled,  the  elderly,  and  chil- 
dren in  our  »  wiety. 

PROPOSED  EXPENDITURES  FOR  EDUCATION 

The  1983  I:  udget  proposes  cuts  In  the  pro- 
gram for  aid  for  the  disadvantaged  under 
Chapter  I  o'  the  Education  Consolidation 
and  Improviment  Act  (Icnown  as  ESEIA 
Title  I)  of  40%.  from  $3.5  billion  this  school 
year  to  $1.9  billion.  This  means  2.3  million 
children  will  not  \x  served  and  80,000  spe- 
cially trained  teachers  and  staff  will  lose 
their  Jobs,  l^e  proposed  cuts  in  other  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  programs 
will  have  sinillar  effects  on  the  education  of 
children.       J 

Massive  cuis  in  Federal  student  aid,  and  in 
most  of  thei  categorical  support  programs 
for  higher  aducation,  are  proposed  in  the 
1983  budget.  Student  aid  for  academic  year 
1983-84  would  be  cut  56%  below  the  levels 
of  last  year's  Reconciliation  Act  and  50% 
below  current  1981-82  year,  with  cuts  or  dis- 
continuance in  other  higher  education  pro- 
grams. Cumulatively,  this  would  represent  a 
loss  of  over  2.4  million  awards,  which  would 
force  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  to 
drop  out  or  Change  their  educational  plans. 

The  Politi^  Action  Committee,  Woman's 
National  Democratic  Club,  recommends 
that  the  cutf  not  be  made  in  Title  I.  handi- 
capped, vocational,  and  continuing  educa- 
tion; science  education,  student  assistance. 
and  other  Secondary  education  programs: 
nor  in  higher  education  programs.  The  PAC 
also  recommends  against  replacement  of  the 
Cabinet-level  Department  of  Education  by  a 
Foundation  tor  Education  Assistance. 

PROPOSED  tXPENDITURES  FOR  ENERGY  AND 
ENV^ONVZNTAI.  PROTECTION 

The  Enviibnmental  Protection  Agency's 
operating  bqdget.  which  was  cut  by  20%  in 
1982  (with  aidjustment  for  Inflation),  would 
be  reduced  Jby  another  20%  even  though 
EPA's  legalllr  mandated  responsibilities  are 
increasing  significantly.  The  result  would 
certainly  de|ay  or  even  abandon  action  in 
such  areas  as  cleanup  of  the  thounnds  of 
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toxic  waste  dumps  now  scattered  through- 
out the  country,  removal  of  toxics  from  air 
and  water,  and  prevention  of  further  illegal 
pollution. 

Funds  for  energy  conservation  projects 
would  be  virtually  wiped  out  (cut  by  97%  be- 
tween 1981  and  1983)  under  the  proposed 
Department  of  Energy  Research  budget. 
Cuts  in  fossil  fuel  and  renewable  resource 
projects  would  be  nearly  as  large.  Only  nu- 
clear energy  projects  would  escape  being 
cut.    * 

The  Political  Action  Committee,  Woman's 
National  Democratic  Club,  recommends 
that  the  Department  of  Energy's  budget  for 
nuclear  energy  projects  be  sharply  reduced 
and  the  funds  transferred  to  more  construc- 
tive conservation,  renewable  resource,  and 
fossil  fuel  programs.  For  many  basic  rea- 
sons, the  PAC  recommends  particularly  that 
funding  be  stopped  for  the  Clinch  River 
Breeder  Reactor. 

The  PAC  also  recommends  that  the  funds 
for  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  for  the  Department  of  Energy  conserva- 
tion and  renewable  resource  programs  be 
kept  at  least  as  high  as  in  the  1982  budget. 

"FEDERAL  INITIATIVE"  AND  VLOCK  GRANT 
PROPOSALS 

We  recognize  the  importance  of  trying 
new  approaches  and  improving  efficiency  in 
programs  for  which  grants  are  made  to 
States  and  local  communities,  particularly 
since  there  are  now  more  than  500  different 
programs.  The  programs  for  which  grants 
were  provided  to  the  States  were  established 
because  the  States  were  not  giving  their  citi- 
zens equal  access  to  services  nor  did  they 
have  equal  resources  for  the  provision  of 
services.  Merely  handing  responsibility  over 
to  the  States  does  not  assure  that  efficiency 
and  adequacy  of  services  will  l>e  achieved. 

The  Reagan  "Federal  initiative"  shifts  re- 
sponsibility for  certain  programs  from  the 
best-financed  unit  of  government  and  from 
corporate  and  personal  tax  bases  to  the 
more  regressive  sales  and  property  taxes  of 
States  and  local  communities.  Moreover, 
this  "initiative"  transfers  to  the  States  cer- 
tain basic  income  maintenance  programs 
that  have  long  been  recognized  as  a  Federal 
responsibility  and  should  continue  to  be  so: 
e.g..  AFDC  and  food  stamps. 

The  Political  Action  Committee.  Woman's 
National  Democratic  Club,  reconunends 
against  the  use  of  the  "Federal  initiative" 
and  block  granU  as  devices  for  reducing 
Federal  expenditures,  eliminating  programs, 
or  relinquishing  Federal  responsibility. 

nHIFIED  BUDGET 

In  1969,  the  budget  was  unified.  This 
meant  that  general  revenue  funds  programs 
and  trust  funds  programs  which  are  self-fi- 
nanced, the  largest  of  which  Is  social  securi- 
ty, were  combined  for  accounting  purposes 
and  public  relations. 

One  particularly  troublesome  problem  has 
been  that  the  real  proportion  of  military  ex- 
penditures has  been  masked  since  1969  by 
the  unified  budget  method  of  accounting. 
For  example,  according  to  the  unified 
budget  for  1982,  military  expenditures  ac- 
count for  28  percent  of  the  budget.  Using 
this  same  analysis,  human  services  are  radi- 
cally inflated  In  the  unified  approach, 
taking  50  percent  of  the  budget.  Exclusion 
of  the  trust  funds  results  in  a  more  realistic 
23  percent  of  appropriated  funds  for  human 
services,  which  includes  education,  training, 
employment,  social  services,  health,  apd 
income  security  programs. 

The  Political  Action  Committee.  Woman's 
National    Democratic    Club,    recommends 
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that  the  Social  Security,  Unemployment 
Compensation,  and  other  Trust  funds  be  re- 
moved from  the  unified  budget. 

CONCLUSION 

In  conclusion,  the  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee. Woman's  Democratic  Club,  joins  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund  in  stating: 

"The  budget  t>attle  in  1982  is  a  battle  for  a 
fair  and  decent  America.  It  is  a  battle  about 
whether  we  will  continue  to  invest  federal 
dollars  in  the  young,  in  families,  in  the 
needy,  and  in  working  men  and  women  or 
whether  we  will  invest  in  the  rich  and  in 
more  and  more  arms,  which  leads  us  down 
the  path  of  economic  and  moral  banlirupt- 
cy.  It  Is  a  battle  about  whether  we  invest  in 
human  capital— new  generations  of  healthy, 
well-educated,  productive  citizens— or 
whether  we  choose  short-term  profit  and 
easy  political  fixes.  It  is  a  battle  about  who 
and  what  we  Americans  are  as  a  people  and 
as  a  nation. 
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him    posthumously    for    his    lifelong 
dedication  to  his  work. 

Floyd  G.  Smith  was  bom  the  son  of 
a  musician  in  an  obscure  portion  of  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  He  cut  his  "musical  teeth" 
on  the  ukulele,  the  banjo,  and  the 
guitar,  the  latter  of  which  carried  him 
to  prominence  among  jazz  enthusiasts. 
Floyd  was  not  a  musical  superstar  as 
we  know  superstars  today  and  yet  he 
did  as  much  for  jazz  as  any  other  mu- 
sician of  his  time.  In  1939.  early  in  his 
career.  Smith  became  the  first  man  to 
record  the  newly  invented  electric 
guitar.  The  record.  "Floyd's  Guitar 
Blues",  not  only  served  as  a  standard 
for  aspiring  young  guitarists,  but  also 
became  the  catapult  which  thrust 
Floyd  Smith  into  the  musical  lime- 
light. 

Fame  was  to  elude  Mr.  Smith.  De- 
spite associations  with  such  greats  as 
Wes  Montgomery,  Bill  Doggett.  and 
big-band  leader  Jimmy  E>oe,  his  suc- 
cess was  slow  and  plodding.  Again  op- 
portunity knocked  in  1939  when 
Benny  Goodman  asked  Floyd  Smith  to 
join  his  sextet,  an  offer  which  was  de- 
clined because  of  a  previous  contract 
commitment  with  another  band.  In 
retrospect,  the  Goodman  invitation 
was  to  be  the  single  greatest  opportu- 
nity of  Floyd's  career. 

Smith  was  a  self-made  man.  He  had 
no  professional  training.  His  career  as 
a  jazz  guitarist  spanned  30-plus  years, 
and  he  performed  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  He  inspired 
young  professionals  and  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  assist  their  careers  whenever 
possible.  Floyd  Smith's  final  years 
were  spent  in  Indianapolis,  where, 
after  a  2-week  gig.  he  decided  to 
reside. 

Since  his  death,  accolades  have  been 
forthcoming.  In  life.  Floyd  Smith 
struggled  as  an  artist  for  success  in  an 
arena  he  loved  more  than  life  itself. 
He  struggled  as  a  black  man  for  ac- 
ceptance in  a  time  when  being  black 
was  less  than  fashionable.  He  was  a 
dedicated  man.  a  free  spirit,  and  a 
great  musician.  His  honesty  and  integ- 
rity are  to  be  proclaimed,  and  it  is  to 
this  end  that  I  submit  this  testimony 
into  the  CoNGRESsiOHAL  Record.* 
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FINANCING  COGENERATION 
PROJECT 


HON.  DAVID  W.  EVANS 

or  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  March  29.  1982,  the  world  of 
music,  specifically  the  world  of  jazz, 
lost  one  of  its  finest  artists.  I  would 
like  to  introduce  you  to  the  man  and 
to  his  accomplishments  and  to  praise 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  speech  delivered  in  Boston  by  Dr. 
Robert  Yoimg.  vice  president  of 
Energy  Investment.  Inc.,  dealing  with 
cogeneration.  an  issue  that  concerns 
us  all  in  our  era  of  dwindling  oil  sup- 
plies and  skyrocketing  energy  prices. 
Cogeneration  can  be  an  effective,  effi- 
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clent  mode  of  energy  production.  Fi- 
nancing, however,  presents  an  obstacle 
for  most  firms  interested  in  cogenera- 
tion.  Ttie  following  is  the  speech  deliv- 
ered in  Boston: 

CORSIDBtATIOMS  WHEN  PlNANCIMG 
COCKNIXATION  PKOJECTS 

(By  Dr.  Robert  Young.  Vice  President, 
Energy  .Investment.  Inc.,  Boston,-Mass.) 
American  industry  will  require  enormous 
amounts  of  capital  (or  energy  conservation 
to  remain  competitive  in  the  19808. 

The  average  3.8  percent  after  tax  profit 
generated  by  energy  Intensive  industries 
will  not  be  sufficient  to  provide  the  capital 
required  for  both  normal  business  expan- 
sion and  energy  conservation  projects.  I>ebt 
financing  for  energy  saving  equipment  will 
adversely  Impact  balance  sheet  figures  and 
liquidity.  It  appears  that  only  a  few  of  the 
largest  industrial  firms  have  the  cash  flow 
to  Internally  finance  energy  conserving  cost 
reduction  projects. 

In  general,  co-generation  projects  have  a 
lower  R.O.I.  then  heat  recuperation  and 
steam  generation.  Co-generation  only  be- 
comes attractive  where  there  is  a  simultane- 
ous need  for  electricity,  steam  and  heat, 
such  as  a  paper  mill  or  a  combination  of  in- 
dustrials and  a  utility.  There  are  a  number 
of  ways  to  finance  co-generation: 

A.  IirrxiUf  AL  riMAMCIRG 

Lets  the  owner  capture  all  of  the  savings 
and  tax  benefits.  However,  the  owner  bears 
all  of  the  technical  and  economic  risk  of  the 
project.  The  cost  of  money,  when  included 
in  R.O.I,  calculations,  will  turn  a  three  year 
payback  to  a  five  year  payback. 

B.  LZASniO 

Leasing  enables  the  owner  to  conserve 
working  capital.  If  the  owner  will  relinquish 
the  tax  benefits,  leasing  money  is  available 
at  about  12  to  14  percent  annual  interest.  If 
the  owner  wishes  to  retain  the  tax  benefits, 
leasing  money  usually  costs  two  points 
above  the  prime  lending  rate.  The  owner 
still  takes  all  of  the  technical  and  economic 
risks  of  the  project.  The  leasing  company 
will  require  minimum  payments  for  a  fixed 
period,  even  if  the  completed  project  is  not 
vtoble 

C.  SHAXKD  SAVIItCS 

Shared  savings  is  a  plan  in  which  the  pay- 
ments are  entirely  provided  by  savings.  The 
client  has  no  financial  obligation  for  the  use 
of  energy  conservation  equipment  except 
for  sharing  the  savings  with  the  group. 

Financial  Institutions  pay  for  the  engi- 
neering study  of  the  owner's  facilities.  The 
engineering  study  is  provided  to  the  client 
at  no  cost.  The  institutions  then  engage  a 
professional  engineer  to  supervise  the  in- 
stallation of  conservation  equipment.  The 
financial  Institutions  then  share  the  savings 
generated  by  the  conservation  equipment 
with  the  client  on  a  50-50  basis  for  ten 
years. 

The  owner  captures  half  of  the  savings  for 
absolutely  no  investment.  This  frees  discre- 
tionary capital  for  other  purposes.  The 
lower  energy  costs  derived  from  conserva- 
tion lower  the  client's  manufacturing  costs 
and  enhance  the  client's  competitive  posi- 
tion and  liquidity. 

How  do  the  financial  Institutions  benefit 
from  shared  savings?  The  financial  institu- 
tions benefit  from  shared  saving  by  retain- 
ing title  to  the  equipment  for  ten  years. 
This  enables  them  to  claim  the  Investment 
tax  credits  and  depreciation  on  the  invest- 
ment creating  a  tax  advantage  which  ex- 
ceeds their  usual  lending  rate.  In  order  to 
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claim  tht  tax  benefits  and  depreciation,  the 
instltutlqns  must  be  responsible  for  the 
maintenance  costs  of  the  equipment  for  the 
ten  year  t>eriod. 

Shared  savings  is  a  riskless,  off  credit,  off 
balance  iheet  method  of  financing  co-gen- 
eration and  is  the  preferred  method  of  fi- 
nancing p: 

1.  Thete  is  uncertainty  about  the  techni- 
cal and  e^nomlc  aspects  of  the  project. 

2.  The  project  does  not  meet  the  Invest- 
ment thif«hold  for  internal  financing. 

3.  The  f  mphasis  is  on  capital  liquidity. 
We   fator   co-generation    projects   where 

almost  al  of  the  generated  electricity  is  con- 
sumed o4  site  to  avoid  exposure  to  political 
manipulation  of  the  utilities  tariffs. 

The  b^sic  decision  to  investigate  co-gen- 
eration <iepends  on  a  thorough  analysis  of 
the  plant's  heat  and  material  balance.  Our 
experience  indicates  that  heat  recovery  is 
usually  «  more  effective  alternative  unless 
there  is  a  significant  plant  electrical  load. 

Co-generation  projects  must  be  Justified 
within  tile  sites  heat  and  material  balance. 
Projects  Justified  only  on  sale-back  to  utili- 
ties contain  too  much  uncertainty  about  the 
long  tenfi  economics  to  attract  outside  In- 
vestors.4 
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FALKLAND  ISLANDS  DISPUTE 
SHOUtD  GO  TO  WORLD  COURT 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

or  OHIO 

IN  Tli  E  HOUSE  or  REPRESEirrATIVES 

1  /edneaday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  S  3IBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Falklani  I  Islands  crisis  grows  more  se- 
rious ei  ch  day.  It  seems  incredible 
that  so  many  fine  young  men's  lives 
should  )e  lost  and  so  much  destruc- 
tion caised  by  an  issue  which  should 
easily  b4  resolved  by  a  judicial  process. 
The  baiic  issue,  of  course,  is  which 
nation  legally  has  sovereignty  over  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

Of  course,  the  use  of  force  by  Argen- 
tina to  assert  its  claims  of  sovereignty 
over  thp  Falklands  created  another 
major  i^ue;  namely,  whether  such  ag- 
gressive! action  can  be  tolerated  by  the 
world  cdnununity.  Of  course,  it  should 
not.  and  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council]  itself  has  ordered  Argentina 
to  with<u-aw. 

Even  chough  hostilities  are  now  in 
full  furj,  undoubtedly,  there  will  come 
a  point  kt  which  it  will  be  possible  for 
the  forces  of  reason  to  assert  them- 
selves. At  that  point,  one  must  hope 
that  both  parties  would  see  the 
wisdom  I  of  agreeing  to  submit  the 
questio^  of  sovereignty  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  and  agree  to 
abide  by  its  decision. 

We  arp  in  debt  to  our  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Jonathan  Bingham,  for  in- 
troducing a  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  328,  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  the  President 
should  peek  agreement  by  Argentina 
and  Gr«at  Britian  to  refer  the  issue  of 
sovereignty  to  the  World  Court.  I 
would  bope  that  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Commiljtee  would  report  out  such  a 
resoluti  >n  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
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In  the  meantime.  Members  will  find 
cogent  support  for  such  a  resolution  in 
an  article  by  Lloyd  N.  Cutler,  a  distin- 
guished Washington  lawyer  who 
served  as  C9unsel  to  President  Carter, 
that  appeared  in  the  Washington  Post 
for  last  Thursday,  May  20.  Mr.  Cutler 
makes  a  veiy  compelling  case  for  sub- 
mission of  tihe  question  of  sovereignty 
to  the  Woijd  Court.  The  full  text  of 
Mr.  Cutler's  article  follows  these  re- 
marks: 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  May  20,  1982] 

Not  T«o  Late  To  Go  to  Court 

(By  Lloyd  N.  Cutler) 

In  a  clvllizetl  society,  when  two  Individuals 
or  institution^  cannot  agree  about  who  owns 
a  piece  of  property,  one  takes  the  other  to 
court.  Both  must  accept  the  court's  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  botn  must  abide  by  its  Judgment. 
This  is  what]  Britain  and  Argentina  would 
have  to  do,  efen  if  they  were  already  locked 
in  armed  combat. 

The  society  of  sovereign  nations  is  not 
fully  civilize^,  but  it  has  created  a  court 
with  the  cap^lty  to  resolve  territorial  dis- 
putes. Every  nation  that  signed  the  United 
Nations  Charter  also  signed  on  to  the  Stat- 
ute of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Under  this  siatute,  the  court's  Jurisdiction 
extends  to  all  cases  that  the  parties  may 
refer  to  it.  Some  U.N.  members,  including 
the  United  Kingdom  but  unfortunately  not 
Argentina,  have  agreed  to  accept  the  court's 
compulsory  Jurisdiction  in  all  cases  involv- 
ing questions,  of  international  law  or  of  any 
fact  which,  ii  established,  would  constitute 
a  breach  of  ai  i  international  obligation.  U.N. 
member  state  b  are  bound  to  obey  the  court's 
decisions.  If  t^ey  do  not,  the  Security  Coun- 
cil may  take  enforcement  measures  such  as 
economic  or  ifiilitary  sanctions. 

The  Falklahds-Malvinas  issues  are  ideally 
suited  for  judicial  resolution.  They  involve 
factual  and  legal  claims  about  sovereignty 
over  people  and  property  of  the  type  that 
international  Judicial  tribunals  have  been 
resolving  for  centuries.  These  claims  have 
existed  for  nAore  than  100  years,  and  they 
have  been  ixider  active  negotiation  since 
1967.  They  d^  not  involve  the  turly  vital  na- 
tional Interests  of  either  party— the  people 
and  property  in  dispute  are  marginal  to  the 
central  economic,  political  and  security  con- 
cerns of  both  claimants.  Perhapw  neither 
side  can  "afford"  to  give  in  to  the  claims 
made  or  the  force  applied  by  the  other,  but 
any  civilized  nation  can  honorably  "afford" 
to  submit  such  issues  to  a  neutral  Judicial 
tribunal  and  |o  abide  by  the  result. 

Modem  hlitory  Is  full  of  Judicial  settle- 
ments of  conflicting  territorial  claims,  espe- 
cially in  th^  new  lands  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  Neutral  arbitration  panels 
have  resolvef  disputes  between  Venezuela 
and  Britain'  over  the  boundary  with 
Guyana,  betfveen  the  United  SUtes  and 
British  Canada  over  the  Alaskan  Panhan- 
dle, between  Argentina  and  Paraguay  over 
the  Verde-Plcomayo  region,  between  Co- 
lombia and  VNiezuela  over  their  border,  and 
between  Argentina  and  Chile  over  the 
Beagle  Chaniel  Islands. 

In  no  case  ^ut  the  last— where  Argentina 
kicked  over  the  traces— has  either  side  re- 
fused to  accebt  the  decision  of  the  tribunal. 
Even  in  th^  Beagle  case,  Argentina  has 
Joined  in  resubmitting  the  Issues  to  a  pend- 
ing "mediation"  by  the  pope,  and  has  not 
tried  to  occupy  the  disputed  islands  by 
force. 
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In  the  light  of  this  history,  it  seems  puz- 
zling that  neither  of  the  parties,  nor  the 
United  States  nor  the  United  Nations,  has 
publicly  proposed  that  If  negotiations  fail, 
the  Falklands-Malvlnas  issues,  or  at  least 
some  of  them  be  submitted  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice.  It  is  especially  puz- 
zling that  the  U.N.  Security  Council  has  not 
done  so,  since  Article  36  of  the  Charter  re- 
quires the  council,  in  framing  its  recommen- 
dations, to  consider  that  "legal  disputes 
should  as  a  general  rule  be  referred  by  the 
parties"  to  the  court. 

Perhaps  Argentina  or  Britain  would  ini- 
tially refuse— perhaps  one  or  the  other  has 
already  done  so  in  response  to  a  non-public 
proposal— Just  as  Argentina  refused  a  Brit- 
ish submission  to  the  court  of  the  sovereign- 
ty issues  as  to  South  Georgia  and  Antarctica 
(but  not  the  Falklands  themselves)  in  1955. 
But  even  so.  the  proposal  should  be  publicly 
made— at  least  by  the  United  Nations  with 
the  support  of  the  United  States— and  the 
refusing  state  should  be  put  to  the  burden 
of  explaining  why  the  claims  it  asserts  to  be 
so  strong  are  not  strong  enough  to  submit 
to  the  Judgment  of  a  neutral  Judicial  tribu- 
nal. 

In  the  search  for  a  solution  of  the  Falk- 
lands-Malvlnas dispute,  a  method  of  Judicial 
resolution  has  been  the  missing  ingredient. 
Both  sides  appear  agreeable  to  withdrawing 
their  forces,  accepting  a  neutral  Interim  ad- 
ministration and  negotiating  a  final  solu- 
tion. The  main  hangup  Is  Argentina's  con- 
cern that  the  negotiations  will  stalemate 
again,  and  that  has  been  its  reason  for  stat- 
ing that  its  claim  of  sovereignty  is  not  nego- 
tiable. Britain  cannot  accept  this  position 
under  the  duress  of  the  current  Argentine 
invasion.  The  reasonable  and  honorable 
compromise  is  to  assure  Argentina  against 
stalemate  in  a  better  way.  by  an  agreement 
that  if  the  negotiations  do  not  produce  a 
mutually  acceptable  solution  of  all  issues 
within  a  specified  time,  either  side  may 
submit  the  unresolved  issues  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court.  As  the  court  proved  in  the  case 
filed  by  the  United  States  over  Iran's  refus- 
al to  return  our  hostages,  it  can  act  prompt- 
ly when  the  need  arises. 

Whatever  else  may  divide  them,  the  prin- 
ciple of  Judicial  resolution  is  a  banner  under 
which  all  honorable  and  civilized  nations 
can  stand.* 


NASA:  HELPING  WITH  DOD'S 
BILLS 


HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

or  HAWAII 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1982 
•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  ar- 
ticles have  appeared  recently  in  the 
media  on  the  subject  of  NASA  subsi- 
dies of  the  Department  of  Defense 
where  the  Space  Shuttle  is  concerned. 
A  recent  article  appeared  in  Science 
News  which  takes  another  look  at  the 
problem. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
this  article  carefully  and  then  to  think 
long  and  hard  about  the  consequences 
of  heavy  NASA  subsidies  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  at  the  expense  of 
other  NASA  programs.  I  think  it 
highly  improper  that  NASA  be  forced 
to  foot  more  than  its  fair  share  of  the 
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bill  for  the  Shuttle,  especially  when, 
according  to  a  recent  GAO  study,  the 
Department  of  Defense  will  require 
114  of  the  estimated  234  Shuttle 
flights  through  1994.  This  amounts  to 
about  49  percent  of  all  Shuttle  flights 
through  1994. 

If  the  Department  of  Defense  is  in- 
tensely interested  in  using  the  Space 
Shuttle,  then  it  is  appropriate  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  pay  its  fair 
share  of  the  Shuttle-related  costs. 

This  is  an  issue  which  I  believe  the 
Congress  must  study  carefully,  for  if 
we  continue  to  approve  of  the  gradual 
militarization  of  our  space  agency, 
soon  we  will  have  so  few  programs  of 
nonmilitary  basic  research  within  the 
agency  itself  that  we  shaU.  no  doubt, 
lose  our  ability  to  compete  in  the 
international  marketplace  in  areas  of 
high  technology.  I  ask  that  the  article 
•NASA:  Helping  With  DODs  Bills?" 
be  inserted  in  the  Record  immediately 
following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  Science  News] 

NASA:  HELnnc  With  DOD's  Bills? 

(By  J.  Eberhart) 

Concerns  about  military  Influence  on  the 
U.S.  civilian  space  program  are  not  new. 
Since  the  1960's,  for  example,  there  have 
been  occasional  reports  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment efforts  to  restrict  access  to  data  from 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion spacecraft,  for  fear  that  they  might 
reveal  too  much  about  U.S.  capabilities.  The 
coming  of  the  space  shuttle,  however,  has 
raised  another  sort  of  Issue,  even  apart  from 
the  shuttle's  acknowledged  dual  role  in  both 
civilian  and  military  programs.  It  is  that  the 
NASA  budget,  suffering  in  several  key  areas 
because  of  its  domination  by  the  shuttle's 
development,  production  and  operations,  in- 
cludes a  number  of  expenses  directly  related 
to  the  shuttle's  military  role— a  role  that, 
some  critics  are  now  charging,  ought  to  be 
borne  by  DOD. 

In  February,  a  General  Accounting  Office 
analysis  concluded  that  the  space  agency's 
method  of  charging  non-NASA  users  of  the 
shuttle's  launch  services  (particularly  DOD) 
amounts  to  a  subsidy  ""at  the  expense  of  the 
[NASA]  space  science,  applications  and  aer- 
onautics programs."  In  1976.  said  the  report, 
the  average  cost  of  flying  a  standard  shuttle 
mission  was  projected  to  be  $16.1  million. 
By  September  1980  the  projection  had 
grown  to  $27.9  million.  Acting  under  a 
policy  established  in  1977,  however,  NASA 
had  been  planning  to  charge  DOD  only 
S12.2  million  per  launch  during  the  shuttle's 
first  six  years  of  operation.  Commercial,  for- 
eign, and  other  U.S.  civil  agencies  would  get 
a  smaller  discount,  to  $18  million,  and  with 
a  lid  on  the  price  for  only  three  years. 

NASA  says  that  it  is  now  considering  revi- 
sions to  its  plan.  "However."  reported  GAO, 
"an  underlying  principle  of  the  Space 
Transportation  System's  pricing  policy  is  to 
encourage  users  to  change  over  to  the  shut- 
tle [from  other  launch  vehicles)  by  offering 
a  launch  price  that  is  less  than  the  cost  to 
NASA  to  launch  the  shuttle.  Consequently. 
GAO  believes  it  is  reasonable  to  assume 
that  even  after  NASA  revises  its  current 
pricing  policy,  the  agency  will  be  subsidizing 
users  in  the  early  program  years  "  GAO  rec- 
ommended that  NASA  update  its  price  to 
reflect  its  growing  costs,  "and  charge  it  to 
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all  users,  including  DOD  and  other  govern- 
ment users. "  Furthermore,  the  report 
added,  "GAO  believes  the  user  agencies 
should  be  responsible  for  Justifying  any  ad- 
ditional program  costs  to  the  C^ongress.  If  a 
user  cannot  Justify  a  program's  cost,  then  it 
raises  a  question  as  to  the  program's  overall 
worth." 

A  more  recent  GAO  analysis,  however, 
suggests  that  EKDD  may  be  benefitting  from 
NASA's  economics  In  more  ways  than  Just 
cut-rate  launch  fees.  In  response  to  a  re- 
quest from  Sen.  William  Proxmire,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  GAO  set  out  to  determine 
Just  how  much  of  NASA's  requested  FT 
1983  research  and  development  budget 
(about  $5.3  billion)  was  actually  serving 
DOD's  purposes.  First,  GAO  asked  NASA  to 
break  down  the  total  into  three  sections,  in- 
dicating how  much  money  was  going  for  (1) 
NASA's  use  alone,  (2)  combined  goals  rele- 
vant to  both  NASA  and  DOD,  and  (3)  strict- 
ly DOD  needs.  Then  GAO  conducted  its 
o'^Ti  analysis,  using  the  same  rules.  The  dif- 
ferences are  striking. 

In  the  areas  of  space  science  and  applica- 
tions, aeronautics  and  space  technology,  and 
tracking  and  data  acquisition,  GAO's  analy- 
sis agreed  with  NASA's.  In  the  case  of  the 
shuttle  and  its  operations,  however,  which 
account  for  65  percent  of  the  total.  NASA 
cites  no  DOD-only  expenses  at  all.  Nearly 
$3.2  billion  is  for  dual-purpose,  civll/DOD 
items,  whUe  less  than  $0.3  billion  is  NASA- 
only. 

The  GAO  version  paints  a  different  pic- 
ture. In  GAO's  view,  there  is  nothing  in  the 
dual-purpose  category.  Civilian  needs  ac- 
count for  almost  $2.4  billion,  and  the  DOD- 
only  portion— ""work  .  .  .  that  would  not  be 
funded  by  NASA  in  fiscal  year  1983  without 
a  DOD  requirement"— amounts  to  more 
than  $1  billion,  a  fifth  of  the  total. 

Administration  officials.  Including  NASA 
head  James  M.  Beggs,  have  repeatedly 
noted  a  need  for  NASA  to  cooperate  closely 
with  DOD.  particularly  because  the  shuttle 
is  the  primary  launch  vehicle  for  both  agen- 
cies. The  new  GAO  report,  however,  pro- 
poses a  division  of  the  source  of  expense. 
"Based  on  NASA's  latest  traffic  model," 
says  GAO.  "DOD  is  estimated  to  require  114 
of  the  estimated  234  shuttle  flights  through 
1994,  or  about  49  percent  of  the  flights." 
The  report  translates  this  into  a  similar  per- 
centage of  the  shuttle's  production  and 
modification  costs,  or  $0.9  billion,  and  a  por- 
tion of  operations  costs. 

GAO's  conclusions  are  already  making 
themselves  felt.  Last  week,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  unanimously  passed  its 
version  of  the  administration's  NASA 
budget  bill.  The  total  is  the  same— $6,612 
billion— but  $409  million  of  it  has  been  reas- 
signed from  shuttle  operations  to  various 
other  NASA  programs.  DOD  "should  not  be 
subsidized,' "  says  the  bill's  sponsor.  Sena- 
tor Harrison  Schmitt  (R-N.  Mex.),  "at  the 
expense  of  our  nation's  civil  aeronautics  and 
space  programs.  .  .  ."  The  $409  million  in- 
cludes $40  million  for  planet&ry  data  analy- 
sis and  spacecraft  operations  (keeping  the 
Pioneer  probes  going)  and  $20  million  for 
physics  and  astronomy,  as  well  as  $64  mil- 
lion for  aeronautics.  $150  million  for  a  fifth 
shuttle  orbiter  and  $90  million  for  a  modifi- 
cation of  the  Centaur  upper-stage  rocket 
(though  not  the  one  that  might  have  saved 
nearly  half  of  the  Galileo  mission's  4>^-year 
flight  time).  A  day  later,  the  House  Budget 
Committee  recommended  a  similar  kind  of 
shift,  including  the  assumption  that  DOD 
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would  pick  up  a  sreater  portion  of  shuttle 
opermtlons  CMt«.« 


COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY'S  STAND 
AGAINST  APARTHEID 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  nW  TOBK 
IN  Tidt  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 
•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  Its 
commencement  exercises  on  May  19, 
Columbia  University  awarded  an  hon- 
orary degree  to  Bishop  Desmond  M. 
Tutu  in  absentia.  Reverend  Tutu  had 
been  forbidden  to  leave  his  nation  by 
the  South  African  Qovemment  be- 
cause of  his  outspoken  criticism  of 
South  Africa's  white  rule. 

At  my  urging,  the  State  Department 
put  in  a  special  request  to  the  South 
African  Government  to  allow  Dr.  Tutu 
to  attend  the  ceremony.  But  the  Re- 
public of  South  African  fears  the  free- 
dom of  ideas  and  the  freedom  of 
speech  so  profoundly  that  even  this 
request  was  denied.  At  the  time  of  the 
ceremony.  Tutu  remained  in  South 
Africa  against  his  will. 

Only  twice  before  has  Columbia 
awarded  degrees  in  absentia.  The  first 
recipient  was  President  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  was  unable  to  receive  the 
degree  awarded  him  in  1861  because  of 
the  Civil  War.  The  second  was  Justice 
William  O.  Douglas  in  1979,  who  was 
unable  to  travel  because  of  a  stroke  he 
had  suffered. 

Today,  because  of  South  Africa's 
perceived  strategic  value,  our  own 
Government  glosses  over  the  system- 
atic violation  of  human  rights  suid  the 
institutionalized  racism  in  South 
Africa,  thus  lending  its  tacit  approval 
to  a  way  of  life  repugnant  to  the 
values  of  freedom  and  liberty  upon 
which  our  Nation  was  foimded.  Colum- 
bia's courageous  condemnation  of 
South  Africa's  policies  is  a  welcome 
contrast. 

"We  want  the  Government  of  South 
Africa  to  know  the  world  is  watching," 
said  Columbia's  President  Michael  I. 
Sovem  during  the  commencement  ad- 
dress. He  went  on  to  call  South  Afri- 
ca's system  of  apartheid  "a  govern- 
ment's sustained  effort  to  degrade  its 
citizens  through  the  most  systematic 
abuse  of  law  to  outlaw  a  people  since 
Hitler's  Nuremberg  Laws." 

"Desmond  Tutu."  said  Sovem,  "is  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  decency  in  a  dark 
land." 

In  addition  to  addressing  the  human 
lights  violations  in  South  Africa,  So- 
vem's  speech  faced  many  of  the  prob- 
lems that  we  are  confronting  at  home, 
particularly  our  Government's  waning 
commitment  to  financing  higher  edu- 
cation, the  administration's  stance  on 
arms  control,  and  our  country's  capac- 
ity to  realize  our  greatness.  Such 
thoughtfulness  is  rare  in  Washington 
as  we  rush  to  meet  our  day-to-day 
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deadlines.  I  commend  his  address  to 
my  colleagues: 

CoM^raicnfEMT  Address  by  Presideitt 
Michael  I.  Sovern 

CortKritulations.  Columbia  is  very  proud 
of  you  tdday. 

You  Ifive  risen  to  every  academic  chal- 
lenge, successfully  navigated  every  rite  of 
passage,  grown  older  and  wiser.  You  are 
almost  rtady  to  be  turned  loose  on  an  unsu- 
specting world.  Only  one  test  remains,  per- 
haps th<  most  grueling  crucible  of  all:  To 
survive  the  Commencement  Address. 

By  ro«gh  count,  11,117  commencement 
addressed  will  be  delivered  within  the  next 
month.  That  is  a  little  like  telling  a  couple 
about  tojmarry  that  four  million  people  will 
also  tak^  the  plunge  this  year.  It  is  not  ro- 
mantic, put  it  may  offer  a  useful  perspec- 
tive. Aiv  perspectives  are  what  a  com- 
mencement speech  should  be  about. 

First,  •  perspective  on  you.  It  has  become 
fashionable  for  commentators  to  claim  that 
because  you  do  not  march,  you  do  not  feel; 
because  you  do  not  chant,  you  do  not  care.  I 
know  dljferently.  I  have  talked  to  many  of 
you  and  jl  know  the  depths  of  your  commit- 
ment to  perve.  I  have  worked  with  many  of 
you  as  we  have  struggled  to  preserve  equal 
access  toj  higher  education  in  America,  and  I 
know  how  effective  you  can  be.  You  seek  re- 
sults, not  publicity  for  yourselves. 

Some  of  your  elders  may  have  forgotten 
that  private  initiative,  private  energy  and 
private  eesponsibillty  can  go  hand  in  hand 
with  public  compassion,  but  you  have  not— 
at  least  qot  yet.  And  I  hojie  you  never  do. 

You  wjll  be  pursuing  your  callings  for  the 
next  haif  century.  My  heartfelt  wish  for 
you  is  tkat,  along  about  the  year  2025,  as 
anticipaljlon  yields  to  reminiscence,  you  will 
look  back  over  your  lives  and  know  that  you 
not  onlyjdid  well,  you  also  did  some  good. 

You  cannot  do  everything  to  cure  the  ills 
of  mankind,  but  you  can  do  something.  The 
moral  test  of  your  responsibility  is  not  what 
happens!  to  the  world  but  whether  you  did 
your  pait,  as  best  you  could,  to  make  this 
small  ana  fragile  planet  a  better  place. 

Busineps  School  graduates,  where  are 
you?  I  wknt  you  to  be  able  to  take  pride  in  a 
society  )i|ou  will  have  helped  to  define:  engi- 
neers: td  rejoice  in  what  you  have  designed 
and  built:  diplomats  and  public  offi<;lals:  to 
have  dope  your  part  to  keep  us  all  from 
going  up  in  a  giant  fireball.  Architects  and 
planners  I  want  you  to  have  made  the  most 
of  the  sOaces  in  which  we  live  and  work;  art- 
ists anq  performers:  to  have  helped  the 
human  4>irit  to  soar:  scholars  and  teachers: 
to  have  helped  others  to  grow  even  as  you 
have  shaped  and  stretched  your  disciplines. 

Doctors  and  dentists:  social  workers  and 
nurses:  ministers  and  therapists:  as  you 
come  toj  look  back  over  the  thousands  of 
people  ^u  have  cared  for,  I  hope  for  you 
that  yoii  are  able  to  keep  right  on  caring. 
And  Journalists:  when  you  come  to  look 
back  ov<  r  the  thousands  of  stories  you  have 
told,  I  li  Dpe  you  will  respect  what  you  see— 
for  its  li  iimility  and  decency  as  mucli  as  for 
its  elegt  nee  and  commitment  to  truth.  To 
our  libr  irians:  in  an  era  of  microfiche  and 
computtr  print-outs,  may  you  always  know 
the  Joy  of  books.  honest-to-Ood  bound 
boolcs. 

To  my  old  friends  in  the  Law  School,  I  can 
do  no  bitter  than  offer  the  words  of  Lord 
Brougham:  "It  was  the  boast  of  Augustus 
that  he  found  Rome  of  brick,  and  left  it  of 
marble:  a  praise  not  unworthy  of  a  great 
prince.  But  how  much  nobler  will  be  our  So- 
vereign's boast,  when  he  shall  have  it  to  say, 
that  heJ  found  law  dear,  and  left  it  cheap; 
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found  it  a  set  iled  book— left  it  a  living  letter: 
found  it  the!  patrimony  of  the  rich— left  it 
the  Inheritance  of  the  poor;  found  it  the 
two-edged  siord  of  craft  and  oppression- 
left  it  the  st4f  f  of  honesty  and  the  shield  of 
innocencef"  : 

Graduates  lof  Barnard  College:  of  Colum- 
bia College:  and  of  the  School  of  General 
Studies:  as  y^u  go  to  pursue  your  dreams  In 
the  work  pl^ce,  graduate  school  or  profes- 
sional school^  may  you  share  our  confidence 
that  you  are  ;as  ready  as  you  can  be  to  meet 
your  future. 

The  universities  to  which  many  of  you  go 
next  will  be  I  under  extraordinary  financial 
pressure.  w4  have  fought  well  together 
against  Draconian  cuts  in  student  aid. 
Those  who  come  after  you  are  in  your  debt. 
But  next  year's  grants  will  still  contain 
fewer  real  dollars  than  this  year's  and  next 
year's  studeat  borrowers  will  have  to  pay 
more  for  then-  loans  than  you  are  paying. 

When  I  b«ame  President,  I  promised  to 
give  close  attention  to  Columbia's  role  as  an 
open  door  to  our  society  for  promising 
young  peopli,  from  the  streets  of  this  city 
and  from  alljover  America,  whose  ability  to 
leam  is  greaier  than  their  ability  to  pay.  If 
such  a  door  Ihad  not  been  opened  to  me,  I 
would  not  be  here  today. 

When  I  maide  that  commitment.  I  I>elieved 
that  the  challenge  was  to  persuade  our 
alumni  and  friends  to  increase  their  support 
so  that  we  ihight  help  all  of  our  students 
who  need  ana  deserve  help.  I  did  not  dream 
that  a  short-sighted  federal  Administration, 
apparently  believing  that  student  aid  pro- 
grams were  pome  vast  giveaway,  unrelated 
to  vital  national  Interests  and  compelling 
human  need^,  would  seek  to  decrease  the 
aid  availablei  to  Columbia  students  by  more 
than  two-thirds. 

Though  some  real  harm  was  done,  in  time 
we  were  able]  to  demonstrate  that  few  Amer- 
icans shared  the  Administration's  wish  to 
retreat  froni  a  proud  American  commit- 
ment—that trie  richest  country  in  the  world 
should  not  deny  an  education  to  students 
merely  because  their  families  lack  the 
means  to  pav  for  it.  The  same  federal  stu- 
dent aid  policies  which  implement  that  prin- 
ciple also  contribute  to  student  choice  and 
Institutional  jdiverslty. 

Federal  student  aid  programs  never  did, 
and  do  not  now,  give  anyone  a  free  ride. 
Some  two-tnirds  of  America's  students  are 
working  to  i^t  themselves  through  college. 
As  so  many  4f  you  know,  Columbia  students 
who  receive  \  federal  grants  also  contribute 
their  own  earnings,  draw  upon  whatever 
help  their  families  can  provide,  receive  a  Co- 
lumbia schc^arship  and  incur  debts  that 
must  be  repalid. 

Every  elenient  of  the  package  is  critical.  I 
wish  I  could  tell  you  that  the  Administra- 
tion has  con^e  to  understand  this,  but  they 
have  not.  THey  still  want  to  shrink  the  fed- 
eral part  of  jthe  package  so  drastically  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  would  be 
barred  from  jthe  institutions  best  suited  for 
them.  Otheii  would  be  denied  a  higher  edu- 
cation altogather. 

Should  tne  Administration  prevail,  we 
would  have  a  new  national  policy,  a  policy 
that  would  broclaim:  If  you  are  not  lucky 
enough  to  lie  bom  wealthy,  your  country 
does  not  care  how  good  you  are  or  how  hard 
you  work,  thie  most  selective  colleges  are  not 
for  you:  they  are  reserved  for  the  children 
of  the  rich.  That  is  what  America  would  be 
saying.  We  n  lust  not  let  that  happen. 

In  the  Administration's  position  on  stu- 
dent aid,  I  s  te  a  recurring  human  failing— a 
dangerous  t<  ndency  to  forget  that  when  we 
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talk  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  students, 
we  are  not  talking  about  abstract  numbers: 
we  are  talking  about  people.  We  encounter 
that  danger  again  in  talk  of  limited  nuclear 
war  and  proposals  for  a  civil  defense  pro- 
gram intended  to  save  the  lives  of  more 
than  half  our  population,  sacrificing  per- 
haps only  a  hundred  million.  Even  to  con- 
template such  a  strategy  requires  that  we 
think  only  of  numbers,  and  block  out  all 
thought  of  one  hundred  million  individual 
men,  women  and  children— blasted,  inciner- 
ated or  irretrievably  poisoned  by  radiation. 
Numbers  save  us  from  empathy:  there  is  no 
sympathy  for  statistics. 

Lest  we  forget,  the  risk  of  nuclear  annihi- 
lation is  no  longer  limited  to  superpower 
confrontation.  Our  government  should 
return  to  its  conunitment  to  nuclear  non- 
proliferation.  We  must  do  so  before  some 
madman  acquires  and  uses  the  power  to  ob- 
literate a  nation,  thinking  of  It  as  Just  an 
abstraction,  its  poor  dead  people  as  Just 
numbers.  In  some  ways,  this  is  the  easier 
part  of  the  problem,  for  here  we  and  the  So- 
viets clearly  have  some  interests  in  common. 
We  have  a  common  interest  too  in  finding 
a  way  out  of  our  current  arms  control  stale- 
mate. This  may  be  a  promising  moment:  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  we  see  signs 
of  an  awareness  that  the  risks  of  standing 
still  outweigh  those  of  moving  forward  to 
agreement.  I  hope  most  fervently,  as  I  am 
sure  you  do,  that  the  President's  recent  pro- 
posals are  the  beginning  of  a  process  that 
will  lead  us  to  a  safer  world.  But,  in  Flora 
Lewis'  wise  words,  this  is  not  a  time  for 
Americans  to  "turn  away  with  relief,  or  dis- 
belief." 

The  problem  is  to  bring  all  nations  to 
reduce  the  nuclear  threat.  We  in  the  univer- 
sities have  the  analytic  capabilities  to  con- 
tribute to  a  solution.  We  and  several  other 
institutions  have  Just  added  to  our  efforts  a 
fellowship  program  In  the  combined  fields 
of  Soviet/Eiast  European  and  international 
security/arms  control  studies.  At  Columbia 
this  will  complement  the  work  of  our  Insti- 
tutes on  Russia,  War  and  Peace  Studies, 
International  Change  and  East  Central 
Europe.  But  we  must  do  still  more.  And  our 
government  should  make  clear  that  our  par- 
ticipation is  welcome. 

,  In  our  colleges  and  universities,  we  take 
pride,  and  Justly  so,  in  our  ability  to  ab- 
stract, to  synthesize,  to  shape  concepts  from 
seemingly  unconnected  data.  We  bear  a 
measure  of  responsibility  for  the  tendency 
toward  abstraction  in  public  policy.  We 
must  be  on  our  guard  to  see  that  the  models 
we  build  and  the  concepts  we  shape  do  not 
obscure  the  reality  they  are  intended  to 
help  us  understand. 

John  Maynard  Keynes  observed  that  "the 
ideas  of  economists  and  political  philoso- 
phers, both  when  they  are  right  and  when 
they  are  wrong,  are  more  powerful  than  is 
commonly  understood.  Indeed,  the  world  is 
ruled  by  little  else.  Practical  men  ...  are 
usually  the  slaves  of  some  defunct  econo- 
mist." 

We  see  ideas  override  reality  every  day. 
We  are  the  richest,  freest,  most  powerful 
nation  in  all  of  human  history.  Yet  how 
many  of  our  countrymen  are  convinced  that 
we  are  dangerously  weak,  too  poor  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  own  citizens,  too  inept  to 
compete  with  a  monstrous  tyranny  for  the 
friendship  of  the  peoples  of  the  world? 

America  may  be  a  sleeping  giant,  but  it  is 
a  giant  still.  Our  true  task  must  be  to  re- 
lease the  extraordinary  talents  and  latent 
energies  of  millions  of  American  men  and 
women. 
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We  know  our  faults.  More  than  any  other 
nation  on  earth,  ours  has  a  genius  for  self- 
criticism.  If  that  sometimes  leads  us  to 
doubt,  more  often  it  inspires  us  to  reassess- 
ment and  reconstruction.  We  remain  opti- 
mists at  heart,  enduring  believers  in  the 
American  capacity  to  solve  the  insoluble. 
We  even  dare  to  hope  that.  Just  as  the  world 
watched  the  awesome  dawn  of  our  self-gov- 
ernment, so  can  we  be  admired  and  emulat- 
ed in  the  light  of  noon. 

If  we  are  to  rekindle  the  American  spirit, 
as  I  believe  we  can  and  must,  you— the  class 
of  1982- must  help  to  bear  the  torch.  And 
recognize,  with  William  James,  that— 

"Not  a  victory  is  gained,  not  a  deed  of 
faithfulness  or  courage  is  done,  except  upon 
a  maybe:  not  a  service,  not  a  sally  of  gener- 
osity, not  a  scientific  exploration  or  experi- 
ment or  textbook,  that  may  not  be  a  mis- 
take. It  is  only  by  risking  our  persons  from 
one  hour  to  another  that  we  live  at  all.  And 
often  enough  our  faith  beforehand  Is  the 
only  thing  that  makes  the  result  come 
true." 

There  is  one  member  of  the  class  of  1982— 
an  honorary  member  to  t>e  sure,  but  a 
member  nonetheless— whose  faith  and  cour- 
age may  serve  to  guide  you  more  than  any 
words  we  say  today.  He  is  not  here. 

We  regret  that  Desmond  Tutu,  Bishop  of 
Lesotho  and  Secretary-General  of  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches,  has 
been  prevented  from  joining  us  by  the  cur- 
rent government  of  South  Africa. 

The  Trustees'  decision  to  award  an  honor- 
ary degree  to  Bishop  Tutu  is  more  than  a 
re-emphasis  of  our  University's  deep  repug- 
nance for  apartheid,  of  our  revulsion  at  a 
government's  sustained  effort  to  degrade  its 
citizens  through  the  most  systematic  abuse 
of  law  to  outlaw  a  people  since  Hitler's  Nur- 
emberg Laws. 

Desmond  Tutu  is  a  beacon  of  hope  and  de- 
cency in  a  dark  land,  and  we  want  to  help 
keep  that  light  burning.  We  want  him  to 
know  that  we  care.  We  want  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  to  know  that  the 
world  is  watching.  And  we  want  to  reaffirm 
our  own  humanity  by  presuming  to  claim 
that  he  and  we  are  brothers. 

We  have  kept  a  chair  for  our  absent  guest 
and,  when  we  reach  that  part  of  the  pro- 
gram, you  will  hear  the  citation  for  his 
degree,  but  we  shall  not  award  It  today.  T'he 
Trustees  have  authorized  me  to  announce 
that  for  the  third  time  in  its  history  Colum- 
bia will  undertake  to  award  an  honorary 
degree  away  from  campus— in  this  case,  in 
Soweto,  South  Africa.  And  if  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Africa  refuses  to  let  us  come. 
Bishop  Tutu's  chair  will  be  a  part  of  Colum- 
bia conunencements  next  year  and  in  future 
years  in  the  confident  hope  that  one  day  he 
and  we  will  stand  side  by  side. 

Columbia  has  presented  only  two  other 
honorary  degrees  off  campus.  One  was  to 
Justice  William  O.  Douglas  at  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  when  a  stroke 
left  him  unable  to  travel.  The  other,  be- 
cause the  conduct  of  the  war  made  a  trip 
away  from  the  capital  impossible,  was  also 
presented  in  Washington— to  President 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  Columbia  degree— whether  awarded 
honoris  causa  or  in  the  regular  course— sig- 
nals our  respect  and  trust.  You  are  about  to 
join  those  who  have  earned  that  respect  and 
trust. 

Have  faith  in  yourselves.  You  are  our  to- 
morrow. To  you  will  come  that  success  and 
good  fortune  which  carry  special  responsi- 
bilities. I  have  great  confidence  that  you 
wUl  fulfiU  them  well.  That,  in  fact,  is  the 
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strongest  reason  for  my  stubborn  optimism 
alx>ut  the  future  of  our  planet. 

For  generation  after  generation,  the  spe- 
cial quality  of  the  Columbia  student  has 
been  demonstrated  by  the  distinction  of  our 
alumni.  Today,  as  you  Join  their  ranks,  the 
Latin  phrase  you  have  seen  on  the  sundial 
assumes  new  meaning:  Horam  Expecta 
Venlet.  Await  the  hour:  it  will  come. 

Your  hour  has  come.  I  wish  you  joy  in 
your  work,  love  in  your  life,  happiness  in 
your  heart.  Good  luck  and  Godspeed.* 


A  STRATEGY  TO  CREATE  JOBS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OP  INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.    HAMILTON.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
would  like  to  insert  my  "Washington 
Report"  for  Wednesday,  May  26,  1982. 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
A  Strategy  To  Create  Jobs 

The  unemployment  rate  rose  from  9  per- 
cent in  March  to  9.4  percent  in  April,  the 
highest  since  World  War  II.  The  number  of 
Jobless  climbed  to  10.3  million  last  month. 
The  unemployment  rate  stood  at  12.9  per- 
cent in  March  in  Indiana,  with  more  than 
330,000  Hoosiers  out  of  work.  People  are 
asking  why  we  cannot  come  up  with  a  strat- 
egy to  create  Jobs. 

Most  people  realize  that  getting  the  econ- 
omy growing  again  is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant way  to  bring  unemployment  down. 
However,  growth  alone  will  not  solve  all  our 
problems  because  the  issue  is  not  simply  a 
shortage  of  jot>s.  Even  when  employment  is 
high,  certain  Jol>s  go  unfilled  and  certain 
workers  remain  idle.  The  jobs  demand  skills 
and  training  which  the  workers  do  not  have. 

Because  millions  of  Americans  lack  the 
skills  to  make  their  way  in  an  increasingly 
specialized  industrial  economy,  business, 
labor,  and  government  must  open  up  new 
opportunities  for  work.  Improvements  in 
"human  capital"  will  not  occur  solely  due  to 
improvements  in  the  economy.  Investment 
in  people  Is  even  more  important. 

A  strategy  to  create  jobs  must  be  formu- 
lated in  three  stages.  We  must  identify  its 
basic  features,  understand  its  main  goals, 
and  develop  specific  plans  to  reach  those 
goals. 

basic  PEATintES 

Private  sector:  A  strategy  to  create  job* 
does  not  mean  turning  to  new  government 
programs.  Rather,  it  means  making  maxi- 
mum use  of  the  resources  of  the  private 
sector.  Reliance  on  the  private  sector  really 
boils  down  to  reliance  on  small  business, 
which  is  generating  an  increasing  share  of 
employment.  Between  1969  and  1976.  for  ex- 
ample, small  business  accounted  for  some  87 
percent  of  all  new  jobs  in  the  private  econo- 
my. The  outlook  for  emplojrment  will 
brighten  when  the  small  businessman  feels 
he  can  begin  to  hire  again. 

Cooperation:  A  second  basic  feature  of  the 
strategy  is  cooperation.  For  example,  in 
hundreds  of  plants  around  the  nation,  com- 
mittees of  workers  and  employers  are  find- 
ing solutions  to  problems  of  mutual  con- 
cern, such  as  new  skill  requirements,  labor 
bottlenecks,  outdated  production  processes, 
absenteeism,  red  tape,  and  how  to  create  a 
climate  favorable  to  local  economic  develop- 
ment. These  cooperative  activities  enhance 
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government's  efforts  to  smooth  out  Imbal- 
ances In  the  labor  market. 

Flexibility:  A  third  basic  feature  of  the 
strategy  la  flexlbUity.  The  transition  to  a 
new  economy  has  enormous  implications  for 
labor:  more  skills,  permanent  losses  of  em- 
ployment in  heavy  industy.  and  aggressive 
bidding  from  specialists  in  engineering  and 
computers.  There  will  be  fewer  entrants 
into  the  work  force  and  more  minorities 
among  Jpb  seekers. 

MAIN  GOALS 

Disadvantaged  worker:  Most  people  agree 
that  we  should  help  the  disadvantaged 
worker  but  sometimes  disagree  about  the 
choice  of  help:  should  it  give  him  temporary 
income  or  train  him  for  long-term  employ- 
ment? My  Impression  is  that  while  both 
kinds  of  help  are  needed,  training  for  long- 
term  employment  should  be  stressed. 

Dislocated  worker:  The  problem  of  the 
worker  whose  job  has  disappeared  is  becom- 
ing serious.  We  are  not  really  set  up  to  help 
him  adjust  to  changes  in  the  economy.  Col- 
lectively-bargained arrangements  for  adjust- 
ment aid  cover  a  small  portion  of  the  popu- 
lation. The  main  federal  response  has  come 
in  the  form  of  cash  benefits,  which  fill  a 
vital  need  for  temporarily  unemployed 
workers  but  are  inadequate  to  deal  with  dis- 
location or  long-term  joblessness.  Most 
people  agree  that  something  should  be  done 
to  help  ease  the  hardship  of  dislocation  and 
make  the  idea  of  industrial  change  less 
threatening,  but  what  should  be  done  and 
who  should  pay  for  it? 

Skills  of  the  entire  work  force:  The  skills 
of  the  entire  work  force  should  not  be  over- 
looked. Education  and  training  occasioned 
20  percent  of  the  increase  in  productivity 
between  1948  and  1966  and  75  percent  be- 
tween 1973  and  1978,  Increases  larger  than 
those  due  to  capital  investment  during  the 
same  periods.  The  disagreements  on  how 
best  to  train  the  worker  are  major.  Can  ex- 
isting programs  of  education  and  training 
merely  be  improved  to  meet  our  needs?  How 
should  work  relate  to  school? 

SPECIFIC  PLANS 

Targeted  jobs  Ux  credit:  This  tax  credit 
gives  employers  who  hire  disadvantaged 
workers  up  to  $3,000,  but  only  about  2  per- 
cent of  employers  know  of  the  credit  and  a 
mere  3  percent  use  it.  Certification  is  com- 
plex, so  small  firms  do  not  like  it.  The  credit 
could  be  streamlined  or  re-targeted  to  entry- 
level,  dislocated,  or  "skill-shortage"  workers. 

Other  tax  credits:  Bills  in  Congress  would 
grant  tax  credits  to  firms  which  gave  equip- 
ment to  colleges  for  use  in  teaching  scarce 
skills  or  to  firms  allowing  workers  to  teach 
engineering  part-time.  Such  bills  are  worth 
examining. 

Federal  procurement  and  research  and  de- 
velopment: The  declining  productivity  of 
the  economy  is  due  in  part  to  the  decline  of 
small  business.  We  should  increase  federal 
procurement  and  research  and  development 
available  to  small  business.  Small  firms  hire 
more  people  and  produce  many  more  inno- 
vations per  dollar  than  do  other  firms.  Inno- 
vations mean  even  more  jobs. 

Modification  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion: Altering  unemployment  compensation 
to  include  retraining  of  dislocated  workers 
may  be  helpful.  One  idea  is  to  make  cash 
benefits  conditional  on  re-training;  another 
is  to  split  the  funds  available,  with  part 
going  to  income  maintenance  and  part  to  re- 
training; yet  another  is  to  set  up  a  new  fund 
for  re-training.  These  ideas  are  bold,  but 
they  should  be  studied. 

Basic  federal  employment  and  training 
programs:  Some  government  training  pro- 
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grams  have  failed,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  gcivemment  should  not  help  train  the 
worker]  It  should  draw  heavily  on  the  pri- 
vate sdptoT  and  find  more  effective  pro- 
grams ko  address  imbalances  In  the  labor 
market! 

Funding  of  vocational  education  and  of 
prograitts  to  strengthen  basic  skills  are  im- 
portant So,  too,  is  a  program  under  which 
data  o4  education,  training,  jobs,  and  job 
seekersi  would  be  broadly  dispersed.  The 
main  p^int  is  that  we  cannot  build  a  high- 
quality:  society  with  low-quality  people. 
More  attention  must  be  given  to  the  quality 
of  the  Ikbor  force.* 


)UTSTANDING  YOUTH 
HONORED 


ION.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  1  HE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1982 

•  Mr.  FH3RD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  s  indeed  with  great  pride  and 
pleasu  e  that  I  focus  my  colleagues' 
attent  on  on  the  meritorious  achieve- 
ments of  young  people  in  my  district 
who  aie  recipients  of  my  1982  Medal 
of  Meiit  for  Outstanding  Youth.  Too 
often  lociety  has  a  tendency  to  focus 
on  th«  poorest  examples  among  our 
youngjpeople.  But  I  believe  the  32  I 
honorc  d  on  May  16  in  a  ceremony  at 
the  V  ayne  County  Extension  and 
Educat  ion  Center  are  a  true  represen- 
tation >f  young  people  in  the  198e's. 

I  beg  Ein  the  Medal  of  Merit  program 
as  part  of  the  Bicentennial  celebration 
in  197( .  At  that  time,  it  was  so  well  re- 
cived  '  hat  I  was  encouraged  by  my 
constitjents  to  sponsor  it  on  an 
annual  basis.  As  a  result,  I  have  spon- 
sored %he  awards  for  the  last  6  years, 
young  people  are  selected  from  the  21 
conrununities  in  my  district  by  a  citi- 
zens itanel  to  receive  the  awards. 
Those  feligible  are  14  to  18  and  still  in 
high  s«iool,  or  from  18  to  22  years  of 
age.  R^cipients  are  chosen  based  on 
their  dpntribution  to  the  community, 
leadership,  heroism,  academic,  musical 
and/or  athletic  ability.  The  recipients 
from  rtich  of  the  communities  in  the 
15th  Congressional  District  for  1982 
were: 

List  op  Recipients 

Phlllii  I  Freeman,  21,  of  Garden  City,  son 
of  Rob^  and  Rose  Freeman,  for  his  special 
attendant  care  for  a  friend  afflicted  with 
cancer  and  the  outstanding  ethical  stand- 
ards hejsets  for  the  members  of  the  wres- 
tling team  he  coaches. 

DavidlPavelka,  17.  of  Garden  City,  son  of 
David  and  Vicki  Pavelka,  who  has  assisted 
as  a  volunteer  on  a  daily  basis  in  teaching 
physical  education  to  autistic  children. 

Rebecfca  Minges,  17,  of  Huron  Township, 
daughttt-  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Willord  Minges, 
who  wh  le  maintaining  a  straight  A  average 
and  sei  ving  on  the  Student  Council  at 
Huron  1  lenior  High  School,  was  crowned  in 
1981  as  ^iss  Teenage  Michigan. 

Grind!  Garrett,  17.  of  Huron  Township, 
daught^  of  James  and  Dorothy  Garrett,  for 
her  con  xibutions  to  Tot  and  Teens,  a  help 
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group  dedic  ited  to  strengthening  the  family 
unit. 

Lori  Vicciy,  18,  of  Belleville,  daughter  of 
Samual  an4  Susan  Vlcchy,  for  her  leader- 
ship and  hard  work  in  the  cleanup  of  Belle- 
ville Lake  and  Victory  Park,  and  for  her  vol- 
imteer  work  with  the  elderly. 

Audrey  SHdick,  18.  of  Canton  Township, 
daughter  oi  StaiUey  and  Mary  Sidick,  for 
her  participation  in  Red  Cross  activities, 
and  for  organizing  a  weekly  discussion 
group  of  high  school  students  to  discuss  cur- 
rent events.! 

Carol  BrW,  17,  of  Dearborn  Heights, 
daughter  o^  Carl  Bryer,  for  all-around  lead- 
ership in  the  classroom,  in  school  band  and 
in  her  churt  h. 

Maureen  McLaughlin,  17.  of  Dearborn 
Heights,  daughter  of  James  and  Noreen 
McLaughlinL  for  her  work  tutoring  Vietnam- 
ese refugee!  in  basic  education  skills,  and 
her  volunteer  activities  with  the  Red  Cross 
at  the  Blood  Donor  Center. 

John  LaChance.  18,  of  Plat  Rock,  son  of 
John  and  >|arion  LaChance,  for  his  exten- 
sive work  In  arranging  for  benefits  and  par- 
ties for  underprivileged  children  and  senior 
citizens.        1 

Michelle  Perenchick,  17,  of  Garden  City, 
daughter  oB  Stephen  and  Josephine  Peren- 
chick, for  b«ng  the  first  female  President  of 
the  Garden^  City  East  High  School  senior 
class  while  maintaining  an  outstanding 
record  of  a^demlc  excellence. 

Robert  Bkles,  17,  of  Romulus,  son  of 
Daniel  and  Carole  Bales,  for  fundraising  ac- 
tivities on  bfehalf  of  a  child  afflicted  with  a 
brain  tumo^.  and  for  maintaining  a  4.0 
grade  point  ^verage. 

Gina  Totl.  17,  of  Romulus,  daughter  of 
William  an^  Helen  Lawrence,  for  work  at 
the  Veteranp'  Administration  Hospital  as  a 
volunteer  inj  the  intensive  care  unit. 

Deborah  Coon.  18,  of  Southgate.  daughter 
of  Gerald  a^d  Carol  Coon,  for  three  consec- 
utive years  iof  service  on  the  Anti-Smoking 
Committee  And  her  work  with  the  American 
Lung  Assooifition  on  the  BowI-a-Thon  fund- 
raiser. 

Daniel  Petretti,  16,  of  Southgate.  son  of 
Algerie  and  Rose  Marie  Perretti,  for  serving 
as  president  of  the  Schafer  High  School 
Marching  Bund,  the  Symphonic  Band,  and 
the  Drama  Club.  He  also  played  the  lead 
role  in  seveBal  school  plays,  while  maintain- 
ing a  high  academic  record. 

KimberlyJAnn  Johnson,  20,  of  Taylor, 
daughter  ofi  James  and  Betty  Johnson,  for 
her  work  with  the  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped,  and  attaining  the  honor  of 
Miss  Michigiin  National  Teenager. 

Jane  Sobieraj,  18,  of  Taylor,  daughter  of 
Jerome  and  Roberta  Sobieraj.  for  her  work 
In  the  Taylof  school  millage  election. 

Scott  Storier.  18.  of  Taylor,  son  of  JoAnne 
Sileskie  and'  Donald  Stoner,  for  his  work  as 
a  coach  and  umpire  with  Taylor  South 
Little  League  Baseball,  and  for  his  leader- 
ship in  the  Junior  Rotarians. 

Sarah  Nagy,  17,  of  Wayne,  and  daughter 
of  Prank  an^  Susan  Nagy,  for  nine  years  of 
outstanding  achievement  and  service  to  the 
Girl  Scouts  6f  America. 

Cecille  Arpour,  16.  of  Westland,  daughter 
of  Vernon  a|id  Katherine  Arbour,  for  brave 
conduct    when    a    fire    swept 
family's  home. 

Daniel  Jb^ra.  18.  of  Westland.  son  of  John 
and  Joan  Jbkra,  for  service  on  the  Westland 
Advisory   Committee,    and    his 
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Recreation 


volunteer  adtivity  with  the  Wayne  Goodfel 


lows,  Wayne 


David   Nicosia,    18,   of  Westland,  son  of 


Charles  and 


Rotary  and  Westland  Lions. 


Norma  Nicosia,  for  service  to 


the  American  Legion  and  VFW  as  a  trumpet 
player  at  military  funerals,  and  for  enter- 
taining senior  citizens  and  church  groups. 

Monica  Bradford,  15,  of  Sumpter  Town- 
ship, daughter  of  Gwendolyn  and  Nathaniel 
Bradford,  for  assisting  a  blind  friend  in 
learning  braille. 

Kevin  Camahan,  18,  of  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship, son  of  Kenneth  and  Shirley  Camahan, 
for  working  on  the  development  of  local 
zoning  policy,  and  for.  his  contribution  to 
the  Mid-Census  Committee  and  the  Family 
Day  Community  Fundraiser. 

Carla  Loshinskie.  18.  of  Van  Buren  Town- 
ship, daugher  of  Carl  and  Dorothy  Loshin- 
skie, for  restoring  and  maintaining  the  bac- 
calaureate program  at  Belleville  High 
School,  and  for  numerous  community  activi- 
ties. 

The  only  group  receiving  an  award— the 
West  Side  Singers  from  Garden  City  West 
Senior  High  School— is  being  tapped  for 
their  many  performances  before  patients  of 
Wayne  County  General  Hospital,  and  at 
nursing  homes,  retirement  centers,  service 
clubs  and  charity  benefits.  The  Singers  are 
made  up  of  eight  young  men  and  eight 
young  women. 

A  very  hard-working  and  dedicated 
Citizens  Committee  selected  the  Medal 
of  Merit  winners  and  made  the  ar- 
rangements for  the  awards  ceremony. 
Headed  by  Chairman  Prank  Weiss, 
representing  the  Glbraltar-Rockwood 
area,  they  were  Adolph  Jedryczka  of 
Ash  Township-Carleton,  Stella  Adams 
of  Belleville.  Nick  Galovich  of  Browns- 
town  Township.  Doug  Ritter  of 
Canton  Township.  William  Dohan  of 
Dearborn  Heights,  Judy  Artley  of  Plat 
Rock.  Elva  Ryall  of  Garden  City. 
Helen  "Cookie"  Kowalski  of  Huron 
Township,  Ernest  Lyons  of  Inkster.  Al 
Prause  of  Romulus.  B.  Michael 
Hendin  of  Southgate.  Girtha  Polks  of 
Sumpter  Township.  William  Green- 
slalt  of  Taylor,  Imogene  Pence  of  Van 
Buren  Township.  Robert  Beeny  of 
Wayne,  Anita  Cobb  of  Westland,  and 
Gene  Palmer  of  Woodhaven.* 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  FOR 
BUSING  BILL  NOW  PILED 


HON.  W.  HENSON  MOORE 

OF  LOUISIANA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26.  1982 


•  Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  S.  951 
has  sat  before  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee awaiting  action  since  March  22. 
1982.  Yesterday,  a  bipartisan  coalition, 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  was  formed 
to  bring  this  important  legislation  to 
the  House  floor.  That  coalition  in- 
cludes the  Honorables  Ron  Mottl, 
Jim  Collins.  Robert  Young.  Skip  Ba- 
PALis,  Carroll  Hubbard  and  Phil 
Crane. 

A  petition  to  discharge  S.  951  is  now 
at  the  clerk's  desk  on  the  House  floor. 
Discharge  petition  number  15  needs 
the  signatures  of  218  Member*  to 
force  this  bill  to  the  floor  for  consider- 
ation. 
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S.  951  contains  an  amendment  which 
prohibits  the  court-ordered  busing  of 
schoolchildren  more  than  10  miles,  or 
30  minutes,  roundtrip  beyond  their 
neighborhood  schools.  Statistics  and 
history  have  shown  that  forced  busing 
for  the  purposes  of  desegregation  is 
not  the  best  remedy.  In  fact,  forced 
busing  only  drives  more  and  more  indi- 
viduals away  from  our  public  educa- 
tion system,  costs  our  taxpayers  great 
amounts  of  money  which  could  be 
better  used  for  teaching  our  children, 
poses  an  unnecessary,  dally  safety  risk 
and  has  been  proven  to  be  opposed  by 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens. 

The  Senate  passed  its  legislation  in 
March,  and  it  Is  vitally  important  that 
the  House  be  extended  the  opportuni- 
ty to  vote  on  this  issue.  Our  citizens 
deserve  to  know  where  the  Congress 
stands  on  busing  and  our  public  educa- 
tion system. 

Unfortunately,  no  substantive  sign 
of  action  on  S.  951  is  in  sight.  Por  this 
reason,  we  have  filed  our  petition  to 
disch&rE6> 

I  have  worked  to  establish  reasona- 
ble limits  on  the  courts'  power  to 
impose  busing,  and  I  introduced  legis- 
lation in  Pebruary  1981  to  this  end.  It 
remains  in  the  Judiciary  Committee 
where  no  action  is  scheduled. 

After  the  Senate  passed  its  land- 
mark legislation,  it  sat  on  the  Speak- 
er's desk  for  18  days  before  it  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  committee  chairman.  Mr.  Rodino. 
requested  an  administration  opinion 
regarding  the  constitutionality  of  the 
provisions  in  S.  951.  That  administra- 
tion opinion,  it  was  implied,  would  be  a 
precursor  to  action.  The  Attorney 
General,  Mr.  Smith,  addressed  the 
question  May  6,  1982,  and  found  no 
constitutional  problems  with  S.  951. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  now  have  that  opin- 
ion. I  have  twice  written  the  gentle- 
man, Mr.  RoDiNO,  to  urge  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  a  right  to  see 
brought  to  the  House  floor.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  wait  no  longer. 

I  encourage  Members  to  sign  our  bi- 
partisan discharge  petition  number  15, 
to  insure  that  the  House  has  the  op- 
portunity to  consider  S.  951,  and  has 
that  opportunity  now.« 


SUPPORT  MICHIGAN  PARMERS 


HON.  JIM  DUNN 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday.  May  26. 1982 
•  Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  high  inter- 
est rates  coupled  with  low  commodity 
prices  have  conspired  to  create  a  seri- 
ous condition  for  our  Nation's  farmers. 
I  stand  in  firm  support  of  American 
agricultural  community.  On  March  6, 
1981,  I  cosigned  a  letter  to  the  Presi- 
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dent  expressing  concern  about  the 
negative  impact  of  the  embargo  on 
American  farmers.  As  a  result,  the  ad- 
ministration has  eliminated  the  use  of 
the  embargo  as  a  diplomatic  tool.  The 
embargo  was  unfair  and  singled  out 
the  American  farmer  to  bear  the 
burden  of  our  foreign  policy. 

On  Jime  3.  1981.  I  cosponsored  H.R. 
3773.  legislation  to  permit  farmers  to 
recover  agricultural  products  stored  In 
warehouses  that  are  in  bankruptcy. 

On  September  9,  1981, 1  cosponsored 
H.R.  1819.  the  Pamily  Farm  Estate 
Relief  Act  of  1981  to  exempt  certain 
farm  property  (up  to  $750,000)  from 
estate  tax.  The  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  which  I  strongly  sup- 
ported, gradually  Increases  the  exclu- 
sion on  estates  from  the  current 
$175,625  to  $600,000  by  1987. 

Late  last  year.  I  supported  the  pas- 
sage of  the  1981  farm  bUl.  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Act  of  1981.  which  re- 
authorized     price      supports,      food 
stamps,  and  other  programs  Important 
to  the  farm  commimity  for  4  years. 
During  the  debate  on  the  House  ver- 
sion  of   the   farm   bill,    I   supported 
higher  dairy  price  support  levels  than 
those  favored  by  the  administration  in 
order  to  protect  Michigan  dairy  farm- 
ers. Although  the  final  bill  did  not  in- 
clude everything  I  might  have  hoped 
for.  I  believe  a  measure  of  success  was 
achieved  in  preserving  important  farm 
programs  through  passage  of  this  bill. 
On  March  16.  1982.  I  signed  a  letter 
to  the  President  urging  him  to  let  S. 
1504.  the  Standby  Petroleum  Alloca- 
tion Act  of   1982.  become  law.  This 
measure  would  have  given  the  Presi- 
dent the  power  to  allocate  fuel  in  a 
shortage  thus  assuring  a  supply  for 
farmers.    Unfortunately,    the    Senate 
approved  the  President's  veto  of  this 
measure. 

Finally,  I  have  cosponsored  H.R. 
4975.  the  Agriculture  Pair  Practices 
Act  Amendments  of  1981.  The  amend- 
ments of  1967  established  standards  of 
fair  practice  for  handlers  in  their  deal- 
ings with  producers  but  did  not  re- 
quire good-faith  bargaining.  Producers 
of  some  agricultural  products  continue 
to  be  at  unfair  advantage  when  mar- 
keting their  products  to  handlers  and 
processors.  This  legislation  seeks  to 
remedy  that  situation  by  defining 
good-faith  bargaining  and  establishing 
necessary  methods  of  enforcement. 

Since  I  have  come  to  Congress.  I 
have  consistently  supported  efforts  to 
reduce  Federal  spending,  taxes,  and 
burdensome  regulations.  These  actions 
are  imperative  if  we  are  to  bring  the 
Federal  budget  under  control  and 
reduce  interest  rates.  High  interest 
rates  are  currently  ruining  our  econo- 
my and  are  particularly  disastrous  to 
farmers. 

Looking  to  the  future.  I  believe  that 
the  economy  will  recover  from  the  cur- 
rent recession  and  the  scheduled  tax 
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cutB  this  July  and  again  In  1983  will 
boost  consumer  purchasing  power. 
This  will  lead  to  Increased  demand  for 
farm  products  and  strengthen  farm 
level  prices.  The  general  inflation  rate 
is  declining  rapidly,  leading  to  a  lower 
rate  of  increase  in  prices  paid  by  farm- 
ers for  production  items  and  family 
living.  This  reduction  in  Innation  is 
expecte<f  to  be  maintained  during  the 
economic  recovery.  A  combination  of 
stronger  denuuid  and  reduced  Inflation 
will  be  beneficial  for  our  farmers. 

The  American  farmer  Is  the  back- 
bone of  our  Nation's  economy  and  de- 
serve the  Nation's  full  support.  We 
must  continue  to  pursue  a  strong  plan 
of  action  to  seek  immediate  economic 
recovery  for  the  good  of  our  agricul- 
tural community  and  our  Nation  as  a 
whole.* 


WARM  UP  TO  CHILE 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CALirORKU 
IN  THE  HOUSB  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
a  good  friend  of  mine.  Gil  Nettleton. 
recently  completed  a  trip  to  Chile. 
When  he  returned  to  the  United 
States,  he  shared  with  me  his  views  on 
the  political  and  economic  climate  in 
that  country.  His  commentary.  I  be- 
lieve, provides  a  valuable  counterpoint 
to  some  of  the  more  critical  opinions 
usually  expressed  on  Chile. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  on  Gil  Nettleton's 
conclusions. 

Warm  Up  To  Chile 

If  you  are  one  of  the  many  travelers  who 
think  that  San  Francisco  Is  the  most  inter- 
national city  In  the  Western  Hemisphere, 
then  you  are  sure  to  proclaim  Chile  as  the 
most  international  country.  And  If  you  tend 
to  believe  everything  you  read  In  liberal 
newspapers,  you  are  In  for  the  most  delight- 
ful surprise. 

It  Is  tempting  to  start  writing  about  what 
Chile  is  not  since  one  who  spends  time  there 
tends  to  be  defensive  about  the  allegations 
and  interferences  carried  in  the  carefully 
timed  publication  of  human  rights  borrow 
stories  and  books,  supported  by  misleading 
propaganda  films.  The  best  rebuttal,  howev- 
er, is  to  be  found  in  just  plain  facte  which 
anyone  with  an  open  mind  can  find  out  for 
himself  by  observing  the  local  scene  and  by 
meeting  with  citizens  from  various  walks  of 
life. 

Lest  the  reader  might  gain  the  impression 
that  this  writer  is  naive  and  gullible,  let  it 
be  a  matter  of  record  that  years  of  intema- 
tiooal  living  and  business  experience  include 
firsthand  exposure  to  and  involvement  in 
the  Kemal  Ataturk  Turkish  democracy.  Hit- 
ler's Germany  of  1934  and  1938,  the  Nation- 
alist Chinese  flight  to  Taiwan,  ParU  riou  at 
the  time  of  the  Algerian  conflict,  the  Irani- 
an revolution  of  1978,  to  name  a  few.  The 
bottom  line  is  ttiat  the  writer  long  ago 
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learned  io  recognize  police  states— and  Chile 
is  not  on^. 

What  proof  does  the  United  States  need 
to  accept  Chile  as  a  country  working  ite  way 
toward  t^e  democracy?  We  should  not  use 
our  insiUar  United  SUtes  measuremente 
and  defihitions  but  rather  look  at  the  ac- 
compllshtnente  and  environment  on  a  world 
scale.      : 

The  Jiiite  leaders  of  Chile  are  studente  of 
democracy.  They  luiow.  appreciate  and  ana- 
lyze the  history  of  beginnings  of  the  United 
States  ajid  trace  our  democracy  from  ite 
roote  in  England.  They  know  that  education 
is  the  liachpin  of  democracy,  and  now  the 
Chilean  literacy  rate  has  moved  above  90 
percent,  ut  is  targeted  for  100  percent  by 
1984.  Sui^jrised?  Read  on  . . . 

Elimination  of  poverty  and  disease  is  most 
easily  accomplished  in  a  free  and  open  socie- 
ty. Chile  has  only  built  one  major  new  hos- 
pital in  the  last  three  years,  because  the 
communtty  health  education  programs  have 
drastlcalb'  reduced  the  demand  for  hospital 
beds  and  services.  Remember  reading  atiout 
Thomas  Jefferson's  preoccupation  with  vac- 
cines? THe  Chilean  leaders  are  going  to  the 
root  of  the  problem  and  treating  the  causes, 
not  the  offecte.  Infant  mortality  is  down  to 
27.2  per  1 1.000  births  compared  with  the 
Latin  American  average  of  85  per  1,000. 

If  you  I  have  traveled  In  such  places  as 
Puerto  Rico.  Venezuela,  Peru  and  other 
Latino  aseas.  you  are  accustomed  to  seeing 
abject  poKrerty,  barrios,  filth  and  other  evi- 
dences of  democracy  dimming  conditions.  In 
Chile  there  is  poverty,  but  it  is  not  hopeless. 
City  stre<te  are  clean:  pride  in  possessions  is 
evident  even  in  the  poorest  sections:  slums 
have  almbst  disappeared  (have  you  visited 
Detroit,  Mew  York,  Washington  lately— they 
should  bfl  so  well  advanced  in  hovel  remov- 
al). J 

In  addition  to  these  basic  signs  of  democ- 
racy, be  aUvised  of  the  following: 

1.  The  press  is  free  and  uncontrolled  and 
thereforei  delighte  in  playing  up  the  nega- 
tives and  sensationalism  in  order  to  build 
circulation  (sound  familiar?) 

2.  You  tan  walk  the  streete  of  the  largest 
cities  in  Qhile.  day  or  night,  without  fear  of 
being  mugged  or  robbed. 

3.  The  fconomy  is  open  to  foreign  invest- 
ment ana  features  a  free  market  system.  It 
is  struggling  right  now,  but  the  military 
leaders  have  not  lost  their  faith  in  the  ulti- 
mate outcome  of  the  democratic  approach 
to  capitalistic  enterprise. 

4.  The  liberal  activities  of  the  Jesuite 
which  reijently  resulted  in  the  recall  of  the 
leadership  to  Rome  for  conferences  with  a 
disturbed  Pope  John  Paul  II  have  not  re- 
sulted in  repression  of  the  Church.  The 
quality-oMife  Improvement  is  progressing 
positively  and  will  soon  out  distance  the  de- 
rogatory efforte  by  the  Jesuite  to  spotlight 
the  few  liemainlng  oases  of  problem  situa- 
tions. 

5.  A  m^ber  of  the  Committee  of  100,  a 
woman's  Aroup  which  was  active  in  bringing 
an  end  U  the  Allende  regime  in  1973,  re- 
cently ma|de  it  clear  that  original  regard  for 
Allende  as  a  socialist  individual  was  replaced 
by  dislike  for  the  communist  system  to 
which  h^  became  captive.  The  freedom 
gained  fof  Chile  In  the  early  1800's  by  Ber- 
nardo O'^lggins  wUl  not  be  traded  in  for 
the  Red  Manifesto. 

8.  The  people,  at  all  levels,  are  pleasant, 
polite  an4  friendly.  They  are  relaxed:  ten- 
sions are  Hot  evident.  The  sight  of  the  occa- 
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sional  pair  o '  Uzi-armed  carabineros  is  wel- 
comed as  evidence  of  security,  and  the 
police  personnel  are  trusted  individually. 

7.  The  cultpre  of  the  country  bespeaks  the 
successive  influence  waves  of  Spanish,  Irish, 
French,  Britteh.  Germans  and  U.S.  settlers. 
The  aborigitie  heritage  of  the  Indians  is 
cherished  but  retained  in  very  few  country 
locations. 

^mationaliste   who  were  with 

Ing  a  recent  stay  in  Chile  and 

;rienclng  the  country  for  the 

luld  not  correlate  what  they 

fith  what  they  had  read  in  the 

irage  mechanics  and  U.S.  taxi 

)geyman  when  one  mentions 

ifalr  and  a  shame  that  the 

Chileans  havr  not  yet  developed  a  Madison 
Avenue  style]  to  tell  the  true  story  of  an 
international^  cosmopolitan  country  which 
has  so  much  to  offer  and  which  is  moving 
steadily  and  Confidently  toward  unquestion- 
able democracy. 

So.  warm  vL  to  Chile.  Travel  writers  can 
best  describe  the  lure  of  a  Callfomia-llke  cli- 
mate, the  elegance  of  ski  resorte,  the  ex- 
panse of  oceqn  beaches,  the  serenity  of  the 
lake  countryj  and  the  magnificence  of  the 
scenery,  be  ft  the  majestic  Andes  or  the 
peaceful  vineyards.  This  writer  has  just  one 
message— try  .it,  you'U  like  it,  and  you  will 
feel  warm  all  pver.a 
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CENTER  FOR  DEFENSE  INFOR- 
MATION] ANALYZES  PRESI- 
DENT'S I^TART  PROPOSAL 

HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

or  mw  YORK 

IN  THr  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedr^esday.  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  9,  198(2,  President  Reagan  out- 
lined a  pro^al  for  reducing  nuclear 
arms  which  he  had  promised  during 
the  1980  election  campaign  would  be 
one  of  his  highest  priorities.  It  took 
him  almost  I  a  year  and  a  half,  but  at 
least  this  administration  is  finally  get- 
ting closer  th  the  negotiating  table. 

Unfortimart,ely,  close  analysis  of  the 
President's  proposal  is  leading  many 
analysts  to  fionclude  that  Just  propos- 
ing large  reductions  in  nuclear  forces 
is  not  enoiigh.  If  the  United  States 
and  the  U.3iS.R.  continue  with  their 
modernization  programs,  the  strategic 
nuclear  balAnce  could  become  inher- 
ently unstable  because  the  fear  of  a 
first  strike  could  be  drastically  in- 
creased for  l^th  sides. 

Adm.  Eugene  Carroll,  Deputy  Direc- 
tor of  the  Cinter  for  Defense  Informa- 
tion and  foemer  director  of  U.S.  mili- 
tary operatfens  of  all  U.S.  Forces  in 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  has  made 
this  point  very  clearly  in  a  brief  analy- 
sis which  I  include  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks:       i 

PRESIDKlrBRBAGAM'S  STRATBGIC  ARMS 

RaoucnoN  Proposal 
The  table  pelow  summarizes  Soviet  and 
U.S.  strategic  arms  reductions  as  proposed 
by  President  Reagan  on  May  9,   1982,  at 
Eureka  Colleg^: 
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As  you  can  see,  this  proposal  may  not  be 
terribly  appealing  to  the  Soviete.  They  will 
have  to  cut  about  1550  strategic  missiles 
compared  to  a  U.S.  cut  of  about  720.  Much 
worse  from  their  standpoint  is  that  they 
would  have  to  reduce  weapons  on  their 
ICBM's  by  almost  3000  while  the  U.S.  could 
add  another  350.  The  compensatory  U.S.  re- 
duction would  be  about  2500  weapons  on 
SLBM's  but  these  are  generally  smaller  and 
less  accurate  than  the  weapons  on  ICBM's. 
Thus  the  President's  proposal  cute  Soviet 
strength  in  more  destructive  ICBM  weapons 
(while  adding  to  U.S.  strength)  in  exchange 
for  U.S.  cute  in  the  less  destructive  SLBM 
weapons. 

Furthermore,  the  Soviete  clearly  forsee 
that  the  U.S.  intends  to  modernize  both  ite 
ICBM  and  SLBM  systems  as  part  of  the 
"arms  reduction"  program.  The  resulting 
U.S.  program  might  look  about  like  this: 

iMMCtions' 

52  Tittn  II 5?  W 

450  ItailCMR  I —  <S0  <50 

MMmwM      - 250  750 

taidDR-TridMll 496  5,000 

ToW I,24>       6,252 

HX  _  160        1.600 

Tnort'i:::.::: t 36o    2,500 

flW 520       4.100 

Pinal  ICBM  MIX— 180  MX  (1,800  weap- 
ons): 300  MM  III  (900  weapons). 

Pinal  SLBM  MIX— 380  Trident  11  (2,500 
weapons  >=  15  Trident  subs. 

In  siunmary.  the  U.S.  strategic  missile 
force  would  consist  of  nothing  except  highly 
-accurate,  high  yield,  long  range  missiles 
with  first  strike  capability.  Even  if  the  Sovi- 
ete agreed  to  such  a  program,  the  resulte 
would  be  very  desUbllizing  and  would  do 
nothing  to  reduce  the  arms  race.  The  Sovi- 
ete would  undoubtedly  keep  pace  with  our 
modernization  program  and  the  ultimate 
balance  would  be  two  first  strike  systems 
facing  each  other,  cocked  on  a  hair  trigger. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  how  this  situation  would 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  even  though 
the  numbers  of  missiles  and  weapons  are  re- 
duced from  present  levels. 

Of  course,  this  analysis  assumes  that  the 
Administration  intends  to  continue  with  all 
elemente  of  the  present  nuclear  force  mod- 
ernization program.  This  assimiption  is  con- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  General  Haig 
to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  May  11th.  If  it  is  not  the  Administra- 
tion's intention  to  add  these  new  weapons, 
that  fact  should  be  established  very  soon 
before  massive  sums  are  wasted  on  weapon 
systems  we  do  not  intend  to  build.9 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
TEMPLE  BETH  TIKVAH  OP 
WAYNE.  N.J..  UPON  THE  GALA 
CELEBRATION  OP  ITS  25th  AN- 
NIVERSARY 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 


•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sunday, 
May  30,  the  residents  of  my  congres- 
sional district  and  State  of  New  Jersey 
will  be  Joining  with  Rabbi  Israel  S. 
Dresner  and  the  members  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Temple  Beth  Tikvah  in  a 
gala  celebration  commemorating  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  foimdlng  of 
Temple  Beth  Tikvah,  located  in  my 
hometown  of  Wayne.  It  Is  Indeed  my 
privilege  and  honor  to  call  this  most 
historic  occasion  to  the  attention  of 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  and  seek  this  national  recog- 
nition of  Temple  Beth  Tikvah's  quar- 
ter of  a  century  of  commitment  to  the 
Jewish  community  and  to  all  of  our 
people. 

At  the  outset  I  know  you  and  our 
colleagues  will  want  to  Join  with  me  in 
extending  our  heartiest  congratula- 
tions and  best  wishes  to  the  members 
of  the  congregation  of  Temple  Beth 
Tikvah  through  their  current  offi- 
cers—and may  I  commend  these  distin- 
guished community  leaders  to  you,  as 
follows: 

The  Honorable  Rabbi  Israel  S. 
Dresner;  Dr.  Alvin  Adelsteln,  Presi- 
dent; Jerome  Stockhammer,  Executive 
vice  president;  Fred  Goldstein,  vice 
president;  Arlene  Goodman,  vice  presi- 
dent; Joel  Smith,  vice  president;  Jerry 
Tinsky.  financial  secretary;  Sara 
Topal,  secretary;  Benjamin  Stein, 
treasurer;  Bonnie  Schwartz,  gala 
dinner  cochalrperson;  and  Helena 
Cantor,  gala  dinner  cochalrperson. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  silver  anniversary 
ago.  15  families  of  oiu-  community 
joined  together  in  providing  an  oppor- 
tunity for  life's  fulfillment  and  pur- 
pose through  the  establishment  of  a 
temple  for  Jewish  worship  and  reli- 
gious Instruction  for  themselves  and 
generations  to  follow— the  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  Temple  Beth  'Hkvah 
was  conceived. 

The  history  of  Temple  Beth  Tikvah 
is  inextricably  intertwined  with  the 
love  and  caring  of  this  devout  and 
dedicated  nucleus  of  our  citizenry  and 
a  host  of  other  dedicated  men  and 
women  whose  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility  for  the  spiritual  and  cultural 


well  being  of  the  Jewish  community 
and  to  all  of  our  people  have  truly  en- 
riched our  community.  State,  and 
Nation.  With  your  permission  I  would 
like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our  his- 
toric Journal  of  Congress  an  excerpt  of 
a  statement  prepared  by  distinguished 
historians  of  Temple  Beth  Tikvah. 
Joan  and  Egon  Fromm,  which  will  pro- 
vide you  with  a  brief  history  of  the 
Temple,  its  outstanding  membership 
and  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  the 
people  who  have  worked  diligently 
over  the  past  25  years  on  behalf  of  the 
Temple.  The  excerpt  reads,  as  follows: 


Temfle  Beth  Tikvah:  Quarter  Cehtttrt  or 

COIOfmCEIfT     TO     THE     RlCHMESS     OP     THR 

Jewish  Heritage 

Fifteen  Jewish  families,  recognizing  the 
need  for  the  furtherance  and  solidarity  of 
Jewish  life,  conceived  Temple  Beth  Tikvah. 
With  the  vision  of  Wayne  as  a  growing  com- 
munity before  them,  this  handful  foresaw 
the  need  to  establish  a  Temple  for  them- 
selves and  those  to  follow. 

Soon,  as  their  ranks  grew,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  move  to  larger  quarters  and.  so, 
borrowed  the  facilities  of  the  American 
Legion  Hall  on  Route  23,  Wayne,  New 
Jersey.  There,  Religious  School  opened  for 
40  children  and,  there,  on  November  18. 
1958,  the  small  congregation  held  ite  first 
Erev  Shabbat  service. 

In  early  1957,  with  the  organization  of  a 
congregation  well  under  way.  th^  future  of 
our  Temple  as  a  Reform  congregation 
became  a  reality  when  affillUtion  with  the 
UAHC  (Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations) was  established.  This  was  a  signifi- 
cant stage  in  the  formative  years  for  it  was 
then,  too,  that  our  Sisterhood  was  formed 
to  support  the  Temple  with  social  activities 
and  needed  funds  as  plans  for  the  future 
unfolded.  Throughout  our  history,  the 
women  of  our  Temple  have  provided  tre- 
mendous backbone  and  support  for  both  our 
spiritual  and  physical  expansion. 

With  congregational  life,  religious  services 
and  Religious  School  well  under  way,  the 
next  step  in  the  Temple's  growth  was  to  ful- 
fUl  the  need  for  spiritual  guidance  in  the 
form  of  a  Rabbi.  During  this  period,  the 
Temple  retained  the  part-time  services  of  a 
student  Rabbi.  Neil  Brief,  who  regularly 
conducted  religious  services  in  the  borrowed 
facilities  of  the  American  Legion  Hall  and 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church. 

In  September  of  1957  we  were  presented 
with  our  first  Torah,  and  the  motto,  "Have 
Torah-Will  Travel ".  became  the  by-word  of 
Temple  Beth  Tikvah.  At  this  time  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  completed  con- 
struction of  ite  new  home  on  Valley  Road, 
Wayne,  and  turned  over  to  us  Ite  old  quar- 
ters located  on  Valley  Road  at  the  foot  of 
Preakness  Avenue.  Wayne.  There  we  contin- 
ued to  meet,  to  hold  services  and  conduct 
our  Religious  School  .  .  .  and  all  the  time, 
the  Temple  membership  continued  to  grow 
from  within  Wayne  and  Ite  surrounding 
communities. 
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In  1980  we  adopted  our  Hebrew  name. 
Beth  Tikvah— Houae  of  Hope,  the  name  re- 
fleeting  the  unbounded  optimism  of  a  con- 
gregation which  now  numbered  150  families. 
In  the  Pall  of  I960,  our  first  full-time  Rabbi 
was  called  to  our  pulpit  in  the  person  of 
Shal  Shacknai.  Rabbi  Shacknai.  a  young 
man.  exemplified  the  youthful  zeal  of  our 
growing  commimlty  and  became  a  guiding 
light  in  helping  to  shape  its  future  .  .  .  and 
so  we  grew  and  outgrew  our  t>orrowed 
facilities  ...  in  October  of  1960  we  pur- 
chased land  on  Preakness  and  with  Rabbi 
Shacknal's  blessing  and  guidance,  the  young 
community  hired  an  architect  and  raised 
the  necessary  funds  to  begin  the  building  of 
a  permanent  home. 

The  young  congregation  responded  over- 
whelmingly to  the  need  for  a  permanent 
buOding.  The  $175,000  Building  Fund  goal 
was  oversubscribed  and  soon  construction 
began.  A  home  and  a  sanctuary  of  beauty. 
character  and  permanence  that  continues  to 
serve  us  to  this  day  and  into  the  future  was 
erected.  The  diligent  efforts  of  the  Building 
Committee  were  rewarded  with  the  comple- 
tion of  the  building  in  early  1963  and  with 
its  formal  dedication  in  May  of  that  year. 

Later  in  1963,  our  Temple's  Men's  Club 
(now  known  as  Brotherhood)  and  Youth 
Group.  BTTY  (Beth  "nkvah  Temple 
Youth),  were  inaugurated  into  our  program. 
These  new  affiliate  (Jrganizations  quickly 
became  active  and  vibrant  adjuncts  to 
Temple  life.  Both  of  these  groups,  along 
with  Sisterhood,  have  continued  to  play  an 
increasingly  significant  role,  not  only  within 
our  Temple,  but  in  the  broader  Jewish  com- 
munity as  weU.  Each  of  these  affiliates  is  a 
member  of  its  national  parent  organiza- 
tion—NFTS  (National  Federation  of  Temple 
Sisterhoods);  NPTY  (National  Federation  of 
Temple  Youth);  and  NFTB  (National  Feder- 
ation of  Temple  Brotherhoods).  Members  of 
our  Temple  have  served  and  now  sit  on  both 
state  and  national  Boards  of  all  three  orga- 
nizations. 

Still  in  its  Infancy,  the  congregation 
moved  ahead  enthusiastically.  A  part-time 
Cantor  was  retained  in  the  Fall  of  1963,  and 
several  short  years  later.  Charles  Romalis 
Joined  us  on  a  full  time  basis.  And  yet  an- 
other milestone  for  Temple  Beth 
Tikvah  ...  in  1965  we  purchased  a  house 
to  serve  as  the  Rabbi's  residence— 35  Ander- 
son Drive.  Rabbi  Shacknai  and  his  family 
moved  into  these  quarters  and  the  house 
soon  became  a  Jewish  home. 

Our  second  Torah  was  given  to  us  by  the 
Daughters  of  Israel  Home  in  West  Orange 
in  1962  in  honor  of  Martin  Rakitt,  our  first 
president.  In  1966,  our  tenth  year,  we  pur- 
chased and  dedicated  our  third  Torah,  a  Se- 
phardlc  remnant  of  the  ancient  Jewish  com- 
munity of  Alexandria.  Egypt.  We  later  dedi- 
cated this  Torah  to  the  memory  of  Rabbi 
Shacknai. 

Our  Religious  School  facilities,  built  Just  a 
few  years  past,  were  now  taxed  to  the  point 
of  inadequacy  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  plans  would  have  to  be  formulated  for 
our  second  phase  of  expansion  .  .  .  and  so, 
without  really  having  had  the  opportunity 
to  accustom  ourselves  to  our  new  building,  it 
became  too  small  almost  overnight. 

In  late  1968  and  1969  60%  more  space  was 
added  to  the  Sanctuary-Assembly  Hall  wing 
of  the  Temple;  the  school  capacity  was  dou- 
bled; our  kitchen  was  enlarged  and  we  pro- 
vided facilities  for  future  creation  of  a  nurs- 
ery school. 

Dedication  of  the  expanded  building  and 
re-dedication  of  the  Temple  took  place  in 
June  1969.  as  the  Temple  celebrated  its  thir- 
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teenth-Bir  Mitzvah  year.  As  part  of  the 
Dedication  Weekend  celebration,  the  Con- 
gregation awarded  Rabbi  Shacknai  a  life- 
time contract  in  recognition  of  his  untiring 
and  selfless  devotion  during  the  Temple's 
f ormativf  years. 

Soon  alter  the  Joy  of  the  celebration  of 
our  Bar  llitzvah  year,  we  suffered  a  severe 
tragedy  with  the  passing  of  Rabbi  Shacknai 
in  Novei^ber.  1969.  The  shock  of  his  death 
was  shaied  and  mourned  by  the  entire 
Temple  lamily  as  we  felt  the  keen  loss  of 
our  beloved  leader  and  friend.  For  the  re- 
mainder of  1969-70.  reUgious  activities  were 
continued  and  conducted  in  the  Temple  by  a 
number  df  "visiting"  Rabbis,  who.  with  the 
help  of  our  lay  leadership,  conducted  serv- 
ices eacl  Friday  evening  and  Saturday 
morning.  IThese  "visiting"  Rabbis  were  sent 
to  us  tllrough  our  affiliation  with  the 
UAHC— ijnlon  of  American  Hebrew  Congre- 
gations—from the  CCAR— Central  Confer- 
ence of  Atnerican  Rabbis.  It  was  not  an  easy 
year  for  ithe  Congregation,  but  with  very 
few  excegtions.  we  maintained  a  meaningful 
course  as  Temple  life  continued. 

A  Pulp(t  Committee  was  formed  for  the 
purpose  Af  retaining  the  services  of  a  new 
spiritual  leader  and  again,  with  the  aid  of 
the  CCAi.  a  panel  of  Rabbis  was  submitted 
to  us  and  interviews  began.  After  long  and 
careful  deliberation.  Rabbi  Israel  Dresner 
was  called  to  Temple  Beth  Tikvah  and  as- 
sumed the  pulpit  in  the  Summer  of  1970. 

With  the  continued  growth  of  the 
Temple,  we  found  ourselves  with  a  Religious 
School  papulation  totaling  more  then  600 
young  pepple.  one  of  the  largest  religious 
schools  it.  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  The 
services  of  a  full  time  principal  were  long 
overdue  ^d  so  the  School  Committee— 
which  haf  always,  in  our  h'story.  been  one 
of  the  hardest  working  and  most  diligent 
committer  of  the  Temple— sought  a  solu- 
tion to  tie  problem.  With  the  help  and 
guidance  )f  Rabbi  Dresner  and  the  Temple 
Board  of  rrustees.  Philip  Schimmel  was  re- 
tained as  )ur  first  full  time  Principal. 

In  1973  we  affiliated  with  the  Regional 
High  School  of  Jewish  Studies  of  the  JFNJ 
(Jewish  Federation  of  North  Jersey),  of 
which  we  are  a  member  community.  An  im- 
mediate ihcrease  was  apparent  in  the  great, 
numbers  of  our  young  people  who  contin- 
ued their  religious  education  beyond  Bar/ 
Bat  Mlt^rah  through  Confirmation  and 
twelfth  gdade. 

The  plan  for  a  Nursery  School  became  a 
reality  in]  1973  and  was  a  success  from  lU 
very  beginning.  It  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
Temple  program.  It  serves— to  capacity— the 
youngest  element  of  our  entire  Jewish  com- 
munity. 

Temple  Beth  Tikvah,  through  its  Board  of 
Trustees,  its  affiliate  organizations  and  its 
various  committees,  continues  to  serve  the 
Jewish  coknm  unity  of  Wayne  and  provides 
that  comiliunity  with  its  leadership  In  every 
facet  of  Jewish  life.  Including  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal.  Israel  Bonds,  JFNJ,  YM- 
YWHA  aad  all  other  sigencies  and  organiza- 
tions serving  the  greater  Jewish  community. 
It  is  the  vibrancy  of  our  home  our  Beth 
Tikvah.  House  of  Hope,  our  devoted  leaders 
and  congKgants.  We  are  proud  of  our  past, 
grateful  to  many  for  our  achievements  and 
progress,  and  look  forward  with  renewed 
hope  to  the  future  of  our  Temple. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  a  few  moments  to  look 
through, the  hourglass  and  reflect  on 
some  of'  the  highlights  of  the  past 
quarter  lof  century  of  Temple  Beth 
Tikvah  and  express  our  warmest  greet- 
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ings  and  felicitations  to  Rabbi  Dresner 
and  the  m^bers  of  his  congregation 
whose  spiritual  and  cultural  endeavors 
over  the  years  have  contributed  to  the 
quality  of  life  and  way  of  life  here  in 
America,  we  do  indeed  salute  Temple 
Beth  Tikvah  of  Wayne,  N.J.  upon  the 
25th  anniversary  of  its  foimding  in 
pursuit  of  t  le  promulgation,  enhance- 
ment and  p  -eservation  of  the  richness 
of  our  Jew^h  religious  and  cultural 
heritage.* 
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A  SALUTE  TO  SOL  KEST 


•  Mr.    WA:  [MAN. 
June  1.  1982,  the 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  H(iUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtesday,  May  26,  1982 


Mr.    Speaker,    on 
Board  of  Trustees 


and  Board  c  f  Directors  of  the  Michael 
Diller  High  School  Yeshiva  Gedolah 
of  Los  Angeles  will  hold  a  testimonial 
banquet  in  I  lonor  of  Sol  Kest. 

Since  immigrating  to  the  United 
States  in  1{55,  Sol  Kest  has  been  an 
important  and  much  admired  member 
of  our  conmunity.  In  the  business 
world,  as  ptrtner  in  the  firm  of  Gol- 
drich,  Kest  &  Associates,  he  has  been 
a  prominent  developer  of  housing  for 
low  and  moiierate  income  families. 

A  survivor  of  the  Holocaust,  Sol 
Kest  has  dejvoted  much  of  his  energy 
to  rebuilding  the  religous  and  commu- 
nal institutions  destroyed  during  Nazi 
era.  He  has  jbeen  especially  devoted  to 
the  projects  in  both  the  Holy  Land 
and  the  United  States  of  the  Grand 
Rabbis  of  Vi  znltz.  The  Kest  family  are 
Chassidim  o  r  the  Viznitzer  Dynasty  of 
long  standing. 

Sol  Kest  resided  for  several  years  in 
Israel.  He  has  shown  great  concern 
and  supporti  for  Israel  in  general  and 
especially  fo^  its  Torah  institutions. 

Sol  Kest  has  given  much  of  his  time, 
expertise  arid  resources  to  numerous 
phUanthropfc  and  community  causes 
in  the  Los  Angeles  area.  Many  organi- 
zations have  benefited  from  his  inter- 
est and  supi>ort.  Among  them  are  the 
Yeshiva  Rav  Isaacson  which  he  found- 
ed and  contitiued  to  serve  as  president 
for  7  years.  He  was  vice  president  of 
Congregation  Magan  Abraham.  Mr. 
Kest  has  alao  served  on  the  education 
and  housing  committees  of  the  Jewish 
Federation  (^ouncil  of  Los  Angeles. 

As  a  leader  in  the  Orthodox  Jewish 
commimity  in  Los  Angeles,  with  a  spe- 
cial interest  lln  the  religious  education 
of  children,  Bol  Kest  has  been  a  strong 
advocate  of  improving  Torah  studies 
in  the  Orthodox  day  schools.  His  wife, 
Clara  and  children,  Francesca,  Mi- 
chael, Benn^,  Ezra,  and  their  families 
have  encouraged  and  supported  Sol 
Kest  in  his  cbmmunity  efforts. 

I  ask  the!  Members  to  join  me  in 


commending 


community  jservice  and  to  wish  him 


Sol  Kest  for  a  lifetime  of 


many  more  years  of  success  and  fulfill- 
ment.* 


FEDERAL  SPENDING  INCREASES 
MAY  WRECK  ECONOMY 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OrKDITUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  in  my  district  say  that  one  of 
the  ways  to  solve  the  current  economic 
crisis  is  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
drastically  reduce  spending.  One  of 
the  countless  people  who  have  written 
to  me  on  this  issue  is  Mr.  C.  M. 
(Dusty)  Rhodes  of  my  hometown, 
Mayfield,  Ky.  I  believe  Mr.  Rhodes' 
comments  in  a  recent  letter  to  me  are 
very  appropriate  at  this  time  and  I 
would  like  to  share  them  with  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Dear  Concressmam  Hubbard:  For  some 
time  now  there  has  been  a  considerable 
public  discussion  concerning  deficits,  possi- 
ble budget  action,  and  the  possible  results, 
all  of  which  seem  to  be  detrimental  to  our 
financial  and  business  health  if  the  budget 
is  not  agreed  upon  at  an  early  date. 

The  problem  is  that  the  unreal  increase  in 
federal  spending,  particularly  in  entitlement 
programs  with  their  built-in  increases,  will 
wreck  our  economy  if  a  realistic  reduction  in 
tliese  expenses  is  not  agreed  upon  between 
the  Congress  and  the  President. 

Unusually  high  interest  rates  have  aggra- 
vated tremendously  our  present  depression. 
Small  businesses  and  good  farmers  are  in  a 
credit  cnmch  unlike  anything  since  the 
early  1930s.  If  goverrunent  spending  is  not 
reduced  and  the  deficits  put  under  reasona- 
ble size  and  control,  there  is  no  determining 
how  high  interest  rates  will  go  and  how  det- 
rimental such  results  would  be  to  our  busi- 
ness economy. 

I  am  very  hopeful,  along  with  my  friends. 

,  of  seeing  substantial  reductions  agreed  upon 

in  the  near  future  for  our  upcoming  budget. 

I  trust  you  will  have  a  supportive  part  in 

such  reductions. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.  M.  Rhodes.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
sdl  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions^  of  Re- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

marks  section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
May  27,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

MAY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  purchase  of  Ca- 
nadian-buUt  subway  cars  by  the  New 
York  Metropolitan  Transit  authority. 
2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNES 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869.  S.  1870. 
S.  1871.  and  S.  1977.  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  Utility  holding  Company  act  of 
1935. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1844.  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  by  grant- 
ing the  Federal  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  those  interstate  pipelines 
which  are  determined  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year   1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  9 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  D.  Engen.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

235  Russell  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Pennsylvania,  Lee 
Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and  Danny  Lee 
McDonald,  of  Oklahoma,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

301  Russell  BuUding 

Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  out-patient  care  facul- 
ties for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  law  enforcement 
problems  on  Indian  reservations  in- 
cluding the  authority  and  effective- 
ness of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
police,  tribal  police,  and  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  U.S.  prosecution  of  criminal  of- 
fenses. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


12187 

JUNE  10 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869.  S.  1870, 
S.  1871.  and  S.  1977.  bUls  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  Employee  Retire- 
ment     Income      Security      program 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  small  business  investment  compa- 
nies (SBIC's)  and  minority  enterprise 
small  business  Investment  companies 
(MESBIC's). 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Export-Import    Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469.  providing 
for    improved    international    telecom- 
munications. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
lun  enrichment  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2469.  provid- 
ing for   improved   international   tele- 
communications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hmnan  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4232  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
mimity college  program. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


12188 

2:00  p.m. 

Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearincs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment program.  International  disas- 
ter assistance,  and  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program. 

S-148.  Capitol 

•Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1982.  and  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

S-116,  Capitol 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  requiring  half  of  all 
government-impelled    cargoes    to    be 
transported  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

235  Russell  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2325,  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of   the   Comprehensive 
Environmental   Response,   Compensa- 
tion and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super 
Fund). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

11:00  a.n. 
Vetera  is'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2379, 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
pratrisions,  relating  to  cost-saving  im- 
pro  trements  in  veterans'  programs  of 
S.  ;  378,  proposed  Veterans'  Dii^ility 
Coi  ipensation  and  Survivors'  Benefits 
An  endments,  and  other  related  meas- 


ure I. 


412  Russell  BuUding 


JUNE  17 
9:00  a.m. 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  r^ume  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing] for  improved   international   tele- 
communications. 

I  235  Russell  Building 

Select  ^n  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1735,  providing 
forithe  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awvded  the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans! in  specified  dockets  of  the  U.S. 
Coi<rt  of  Claims. 

5110  Dirksen  Buillding 
If  Technology  Assessment 
~  lard,  to  hold  a  general  business 
^ing. 

EP-lOO,  Capitol 
10:00  a.mi 
Enviroitmental  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calepdar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Taxatoi 
mitlee 


To  h<  Id  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 

mea  sures,  S.  2012,  S.  2015,  S.  2092,  S. 

2113 ,  S.  2176,  S.  2321,  S.  2413,  and  Sec- 

127  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 


tion 
of 


1  )81. 


10:00  a.m, 

Energy 

Water 

To 


hold 


uid  Natural  Resources 
apd  Power  Subcommittee 

hearings  on  S.  2202,  authorizing 
fun^s  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Coldrado  River  basin  salinity  control 
profram. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


Comme  ce, 


9:30  a.m. 
Comm< 
Science, 
n 
To 


mitiee 


JUNE  18 


and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 


2221  Dirksen  Building 


JUNE  22 


JUNE  23 


I,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 


ho  d  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
menjtation  of  the  National  Materials 


May  26,  1982 


and    ItAnerals    Policy    Act    of    1980 
(Public  JLaw  96-479). 

235  Russell  BuUding 
Labor  and  fiuman  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  law  enforcement 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Iijdian  Affairs 
To  hold  Oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  anti   contract   provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 


638). 


6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


JUNE  24 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmerit  and  Public  Works 
Biisiness  pieeting.  to  consider  pending 
calendai  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Veterans'  A  fairs 
To  hold  o  erslght  hearings  to  review  the 
services  provided  to  older  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  A  fairs 
To  hold  liearings  on  S.  2378,  increasing 
the  rat4s  of  dtsabUity  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates   of  dependency   and   indemnity 
compen^tion    for    surviving    spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing duplicative   payments   to  certain 
veteran*  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
abUity  required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's  allowances,    and   providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' proframs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


10:00  a.m. 
Veterans'  A|fairs 
Business 
propose<l 
sation 
ments. 


AUGUST  12 


fleeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378, 

veterans'  disability  compen- 

survivors'  benefits  amend- 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


a|id 


SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m.        I 
Veterans'  A^airs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion  j  legislative     recommendations 
for  fisca^  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
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ILegislative  day  of  Tuesday,  May  25,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  9  a.m.,  on  the  ex- 
piration of  the  recess,  and  was  called 
to  order  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
opening  prayer  will  be  delivered  by 
Rev.  Father  Mark  B.  Arey,  Greek  Or- 
thodox Cathedral  of  the  Annunci- 
ation, Baltimore,  Md..  as  the  guest  of 
Senator  Charles  Mathias. 

The  Reverend  Father  Mark  B.  Arey. 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the  An- 
nunciation. Baltimore.  Md.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  God,  great  and  most  high.  Who 
has  created  the  world  as  an  expression 
of  Thy  love,  and  Who  sustains  it 
through  Thy  divine  providence; 

Who  has  gathered  its  peoples  into 
communities  and  societies,  for  mutual 
assistance  and  personal  enrichment; 

Do  Thou,  the  same  author  of  all  cre- 
ation, shed  abroad  Thy  mercy  and 
compassions  upon  this  assembly,  who 
now  come  together  in  a  spirit  of  integ- 
rity, commitment,  and  good  will,  for 
the  cause  and  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  Inspire  us  to  love  mercy, 
teach  us  to  do  justly,  humble  us.  in 
order  that  we  may  walk  with  Thee, 
the  source  of  wisdom,  courage,  and 
faith,  all  the  days  of  out  life. 

Grant  unto  us  and  to  all  Thy  world, 
that  peace  which  passes  all  under- 
standing, that  we  may  live  with  the 
dignity  and  integrity  that  befits  Thy 
creation.  So  may  we  offer  up  glory, 
thanksgiving  and  praise  to  Thee,  the 
only  Lord  of  history.  Father,  Son.  and 
Holy  Spirit,  now  and  ever,  and  unto 
ages  of  ages.  Amen. 


ed.  In  fact,  joy  and  sadness  are  often 
intermingled. 

The  Senate  has  been  privileged 
today  to  hear  Rev.  Mark  B.  Arey.  We 
in  Maryland  have  been  proud  of  him 
and  grateful  for  his  services  at  the 
Greek  Orthodox  Cathedral  of  the  An- 
nunciation, services  that  have  ex- 
tended far  beyond  the  parish  to  the 
entire  Maryland  community.  We  take 
great  joy  in  his  work.  We  are  proud 
that  he  has  now  been  called  to  an- 
other field,  to  a  church  in  New  Haven. 
Conn.  That,  of  course,  is  the  mingling 
of  joy  and  sadness— the  sadness  of 
parting  and  pride  in  his  recognition. 

He  has  enjoined  the  Senate  this 
morning  to  meet  in  a  spirit  of  integri- 
ty, commitment,  and  good  will.  I  think 
those  qualities  that  he  seeks  to  find  in 
us  are  qualities  that  are  clearly  appar- 
ent in  him  and  will  guide  him  and  sus- 
tain him  in  his  laljors,  wherever  they 
may  take  him. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Maryland.  I  thank 
him   for  inviting  our  guest  chaplain 

today. 

We  express  our  appreciation  to  Rev- 
erend Arey  for  convening  the  Senate 
with  his  morning  invocation. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Tiie 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres. 
dent.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  i 
may  reserve  my  time. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


REV.  MARK  B.  AREY 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
paradox  of  the  hunuui  condition  that 
joy  and  sadness  are  often  closely  relat- 


CLOTURE  VOTE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  requested  the  cloakroom  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  to  initiate  a  hotline,  as 
we  call  it— that  is,  a  telephone  message 
to  each  office  on  the  Republican  side- 
indicating  that  shortly  I  will  make  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  change 
the  time  for  the  cloture  vote  from  1 
hour  after  convening,  as  provided 
under  rule  XXII,  to  1  p.m.  today. 

There  are  a  number  of  reasons  for 
this,  which  I  need  not  elaborate  at  this 
time;  but  I  urge  Senators  to  consider 
that  it  is  probably  a  very  good  invest- 
ment of  time. 

I  encourage  Senators,  as  soon  as 
morning  business  is  closed— incidental- 
ly, I  will  provide  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  business 
after  the  time  for  the  two  leaders  has 
expired— to  come  to  the  floor  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  on  this  matter. 

I  especially  want  the  minority  leader 
and  Senators  on  this  side  to  know  that 
it  is  my  intention  shortly  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
cloture  vote  be  changed  from  1  hour 
after  convening  to  1  p.m.  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time  under  the  standing 
order. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time 
under  the  standing  order  may  be  re- 
served until  sometime  during  the  re- 
mainder of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection— I 
see  Senators  on  the  floor  who  may 
wish  to  speak  in  morning  business— I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  now 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  beyond  9:30  a.m.,  in  which  Sen- 
ators may  speak  for  not  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


TITLE  IV,  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 
OF  1982  HABEAS  CORPUS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last  June, 
the  attorney  general  of  Florida.  Jim 
Smith,  sent  a  memo  to  the  House  and 
Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  In  that 
memo.  Attorney  General  Smith  ex- 
pressed his  support  for  the  habeas 
corpus  reforms  which  are  now  con- 
tained in  title  IV  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982.  In  explaining  his  support, 
he  noted  that  there  were  'numerous 
instances  in  which  •  •  •  the  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  is  being  abused,  frus- 
trating justice  rather  than  serving  it." 
That  is  the  reason  why  Senator 
Chiles  and  I,  in  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982.  have  proposed  the  reform 
of  the  hal>eas  corpus  rules  that  now 
exist. 

One  of  the  many  examples  that  At- 
torney General  Jim  Smith  of  Florida 
cited  is  the  case  of  Holzapfel  against 
Wainwright.  I  want  to  give  the  facts  of 
this  case  as  Attorney  General  Smith 
described  them,  because  the  case  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  current  abuses 
of  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Over  20  years  ago.  on  December  12. 

I960,  Floyd  Holzapfel  entered  pleas  of 
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guilty  in  the  first  degree  murders  of 
Florida  Circuit  Court  Judge  Chilling- 
worth  and  his  wife.  Holzapfel  told  the 
court  that  his  plea  was  free  and  volun- 
tary and  that  it  was  made  with  knowl- 
edge of  the  consequences  which  would 
follow.  He  acknowledged  that  a  confes- 
sion he  made  on  November  7,  1960. 
before  a  county  Judge  was  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  events  leading  to  the 
deaths  of  the  Chillingworths  and  that 
statement  was  made  part  of  the 
record. 

Subsequently,  in  March  of  1969,  Hol- 
zapfel sought  in  State  court  to  vacate 
the  Judgments  and  sentences  he  re- 
ceived, claiming,  one,  that  his  plea  was 
involuntary;  two,  that  he  was  not  in- 
formed of  his  right  to  appeal;  three, 
that  his  confession  was  made  without 
an  intelligent  waiver  of  counsel,  and 
four,  that  the  trial  court  lacked  juris- 
diction because  the  victims  were 
drowned  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  An  evi- 
dentiary hearing  was  held  April  20, 
1970.  The  court  denied  Holzapfel  s 
motion.  On  appeal  the  appellate  court 
affirmed.  Holzapfel  v.  State.  247  So.  3d 
754  (Pla.  4th  DCA  1971). 

In  May  1978.  Holzapfel  filed  a 
second  motion  to  vacate  in  the  State 
trial  court  reiterating  the  same  prior 
assertions  that  Florida  lacked  Jurisdic- 
tion, that  guilty  plea  and  confessions 
were  involuntary,  et  cetera.  This  time 
he  added  a  new  claim.  Holzapfel  now 
claimed  his  court-appointed  counsel 
was  ineffective. 

An  additional  evidentiary  hearing  on 
the  newly  raised  claim  was  held  Octo- 
ber 5.  1979.  after  which  the  State 
court  denied  all  claims.  On  November 
19,  1980.  the  SUte  appellate  court  af- 
firmed the  lower  court.  Holzapfel  v. 
State,  392  So.2d  86  (Fla.  4th  DCA 
1980). 

In  February  1981,  over  20  years  after 
his  conviction.  Holzapfel  filed  a  peti- 
tion for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  U.S. 
district  court.  This  was  20  years  after 
the  original  conviction.  Holzapfel  com- 
bined claims  raised  12  years  earlier 
with  claims  raised  2  to  3  years  earlier. 

Mr.  President,  under  title  IV  of  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1982,  a  petition- 
er would  have  to  raise  these  claims  in 
the  original  State  court  proceedings 
or.  alternatively,  among  other  theo- 
ries, would  have  to  establish  that  ma- 
terial and  controlling  facts  upon 
which  the  claim  is  predicated  were  not 
known  to  the  petitioner  or  his  attor- 
ney or  could  not  be  ascertained  by  the 
exercise  of  due  diligence.  Clearly, 
years  ago  Holzapfel  was  fully  aware  of 
the  facts  giving  rise  to  his  claims  of  in- 
competency of  counsel,  involuntary 
guilty  pleas.  Involuntary  confessions, 
failure  to  inform  him  of  appellate 
rights,  and  lack  of  Jurisdiction.  He 
should  have  raised  these  issues  in  the 
original  State  proceedings  when  the 
facts  were  available  and  when  the 
State  court  could  correct  any  legiti- 
mate errors.  Since  the  State  is  obvi- 
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ously  pr  Judiced  by  this  delay,  Holzap- 
fel shou  d  be  required  to  demonstrate 
why  he  could  not  have  raised  these 
issues  in  the  original  proceeding.  If  he 
cannot  c  emonstrate  such  cause  under 
the  factors  enumerated  in  this  amend- 
ment, hi4  claim  should  be  barred. 

That  id  the  amendment  that  Senator 
Chiles  a|id  I  have  sponsored. 

As  Attimey  General  Jim  Smith  con- 
cluded, mis  case  illustrates  the  need 
for  a  statute  of  limitation.  Two  key 
witnesses,  attorneys  Hal  Ives  and 
Harry  Hfiusen,  died  prior  to  the  1979 
evidentiary  hearing.  Both  attorneys 
could  have  testified  concerning  the 
voluntarliess  of  Holzapfel's  confes- 
sions aiid  guilty  pleas.  Holzapfel's 
claims  of,  promises  by  law  enforcement 
officials  who  are  now  dead  are  also  dif- 
ficult if  not  impossible  to  refute.  Thus, 
Holzapfel  may  be  able  to  prevail,  not 
because  his  cause  is  meritorious,  but 
because  the  State  is  unable  at  this  late 
date  to  refute  his  testimony  due  to  the 
death  o|  key  witnesses.  Moreover, 
should  Holzapfel  be  granted  a  new 
trial  it  wfiuld  be  difficult  to  retry  him 
now  som*  26  years  after  the  murders 
and  20  Jears  after  the  entry  of  his 
plea.         I 

This  tjipe  of  abuse  of  the  Federal 
courts  ahd  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus  miust  be  ended.  The  provisions 
of  title  IV  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1982.  sponsored  by  Senator  Chiles 
and  mysedf,  would  prevent  the  abusive 
situation  exemplified  by  the  Holzapfel 
case. 


BAIL  REFORM 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  Senator 
NoNN  anl  I  have  been  speaking  out 
for  the  la  st  week  about  the  crime  situ- 
ation in  his  country,  and  about  the 
need  for  Jhe  Senate  to  move  quickly  to 
pass  a  package  of  crime  fighting  bills. 
Last  weej:.  we  introduced  the  Crime 
Control  4ct  of  1982,  S.  2543,  and  earli- 
er this  wteek,  that  bill  was  placed  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  Yesterday,  we 
joined  wfth  Senators  Thurmond  and 
BiDEN  in  introducing  another  package 
of  anti-cnme  proposals,  and  we  were 
successful  in  placing  that  bill  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  In  the  meantime,  we 
plan  to  oontinue  to  speak  out  every 
day  on  cnme.  in  order  to  remind  our 
colleagues  that  time  is  running  out  in 
this  Congress,  and  the  Senate  has  yet 
to  act  on  anticrime  proposals. 

One  of) the  most  essential  parts  of 
any  attacK  on  crime  must  be  a  reform 
of  today '^  bail  laws.  Under  current 
law.  whea  a  Judge  makes  a  bail  deter- 
mination.! he  only  asks  one  question: 
"Is  the  defendant  likely  to  show  up  for 
trial?"  No  matter  how  dangerous  that 
person  isj  no  matter  how  likely  that 
person  is  lo  commit  more  crimes  while 
out  on  b]  11.  all  the  judge  looks  at  is: 
"Will  tha^  person  appear  for  trial?" 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  earlier  this  year,  we 
saw  the  ti  agic  consequences  of  today's 
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bail  laws.  A  Mr.  Hassim  Zock  was  ar- 
rested by  soiith  Florida  police  officers 
after  a  wilti  chase  that  led  police 
through  Dade  and  Broward  Counties. 
Zock  had  aasaulted  his  wife  and  had 
kidnapped  their  3-year-old  son.  Police 
located  him  In  a  parking  lot,  holding  a 
loaded,  cockkd  .38  caliber  revolver  in 
his  son's  moiith.  He  threatened  to  kill 
his  son  and  himself  unless  a  chUd  cus- 
tody dispute  Ibetween  him  and  his  wife 
was  resolved  During  the  chase.  Zock 
took  a  police  officer  hostage  and 
forced  the  officer  to  drive  him  and  his 
son  away  in  fi  police  car.  At  one  point. 
Zock  lowered  his  gun  and  police  offi- 
cers rushed  In  and  overpowered  him. 
He  was  takeij  away  to  Jail. 

Despite  all  of  this.  3  weeks  later. 
Zock  was  released  on  $5,000  bail  after 
he  was  determined  not  to  be  mentally 
imbalanced.  [The  State  prosecutors 
were  not  notified  until  after  Zock  had 
been  released.  The  prosecutors  knew 
that  Zock's  wife  was  terrified  of  Zock, 
and  was  afraid  that  he  would  assault 
her  again.  So  the  two  State  prosecu- 
tors accompanied  Mrs.  Zock  to  a  custo- 
dy hearing  cbnceming  the  couple's  3- 
year-old  son, {the  same  child  who  2k)ck 
had  held  hodtage  only  3  weeks  earlier. 
After  the  Hearing,  the  prosecutors 
gave  Mrs.  Zojck  a  ride  home.  A  couple 
of  blocks  after  they  left  the  hearing, 
they  noticed  in  their  rear  view  mirror 
that  Zock  wks  following  them  in  his 
car.  They  triid  to  evade  him.  But  25ock 
caught  up  With  them,  rammed  their 
car  with  his  car.  and  ran  over  to  the 
prosecutors'  [car.  He  leaned  into  the 
window,  pulled  out  a  gun,  and  fired  a 
shot  past  the  unarmed  prosecutors 
into  his  wifefs  face.  His  wife  died  in- 
stantly. Then  Zock  turned  the  gun  on 
himself  and  dommitted  suicide. 

Mr.  President,  this  gruesome  crime 
might  not  halve  occured,  and  two  lives 
might  have  been  saved,  if  our  bail  laws 
had  been  more  effective.  It  was  clear 
in  this  situation  that  Zock  was  a  real 
threat  to  anoither  person.  After  all,  he 
had  beaten  his  wife  only  3  weeks  earli- 
er, and  she  was  terrified  when  she 
found  out  ttijat  he  had  been  released 
on  bail.  Neve^heless,  today's  bail  laws 
almost  guaranteed  that  he  would  be 
back  on  th4  street  soon  after  his 
arrest. 

Title  2  of  b.  2543  is  a  bail  reform 
provision.  It  j  Hows  a  Judge  to  consider 


whether  the 
bail  would  be 


nity.  or  to  ary  individual  in  the  com 


munity.  If  w< 
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release  of  a  person  on 
a  danger  to  the  commu- 


in  the  Senate  pass  this 


type  of  bail  n  'form  law  on  the  Federal 
level,  we  can  set  an  example  for  more 
effective  bail  laws  on  the  State  and 
local  level.  Wb  can  do  that.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  only  if  we  in  the  Senate 
make  a  commitment  to  act  this  session 
on  a  package  of  crime  fighting  bills.  I 
am  committejd  to  taking  this  action, 
and  I  am  committed  to  speaking  out 


every  day  until  the  Senate  considers 
and  passes  anticrime  legislation. 


SENATOR  TOWERS  WEST  POINT 
COMMENCEMENT  SPEECH 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  West  Point  Military 
Academy  Board  of  Visitors.  I  want  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  excellent  commencement 
address  delivered  there  yesterday  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Senator  John  Tower. 

This  speech  provides  a  much-needed 
perspective  on  the  current  debate  on 
defense  spending  levels  and  the  shifts 
that  have  occurred  in  the  military  bal- 
ance in  the  last  decade.  His  remarlcs 
are  powerful  and  persuasive. 

This  speech  is  also  a  tribute  to  Sena- 
tor Tower's  personal  leadership  and 
superb  reputation  in  the  national  secu- 
rity field.  Chairman  Tower  is  the  first 
Member  of  Congress  to  deliver  the 
commencement  address  at  West  Point 
in  over  80  years. 

As  863  cadets  entered  our  Armed 
Forces  yesterday  as  newly  commis- 
sioned second  lieutenants.  Chairman 
Tower's  speech  provided  a  solid 
framework  and  beginning  for  the  chal- 
lenges they  face.  It  was  a  most  appro- 
priate transition  from  the  academic 
and  training  rigors  of  the  Point  to  the 
day-to-day  demanding  requirements  of 
our  national  security. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  Senator  Tower's  address  be  entered 
in  the  Record  and  I  strongly  encour- 
age my  colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  John  Tower,  May 
26,  1982 
,  I  wish  more  Americans  could  be  here  to 
share  the  enormous  sense  of  pride  that  I 
feel  for  the  class  of  1982  and  to  praise  your 
commitment  to  public  service,  dedication  to 
duty,  and  perseverance  through  four  years 
of  a  difficult  regimen.  The  rigorous  course 
of  education  and  training  that  you  have 
mastered  has  earned  you  admiration  and  re- 
spect. 

Twenty  years  ago  this  month.  General 
Douglas  MacArthur  stood  in  the  Cadet  Mess 
Hall  and  said:  "Duty-Honor-Country.  Those 
three  hallowed  words  reverently  dictate 
what  you  ought  to  be,  what  you  can  be. 
what  you  will  be.  They  are  your  rallying 
points:  to  build  courage  when  courage  seems 
to  fail:  to  regain  faith  when  there  seems  to 
be  little  cause  for  faith:  to  create  hope  when 
hope  becomes  forlorn." 

The  timeless  relevance  of  these  words  ut- 
tered by  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  this 
country  has  produced  will  become  more  and 
more  clear  to  you  as  you  enter  military  serv- 
ice in  a  troubled  and  discordant  world. 

Since  General  MacArthur  sp>oke  here  in 
1962.  the  world  has  become  a  much  more 
dangerous  place.  Increasing  terrorism,  re- 
gional arms  races,  nuclear  proliferation,  and 
limited  conventional  wars  are  all  symptoms 
of  rising  world  militarism  and  instability. 
Developing  nations  are  increasingly  employ- 


ing military  force  to  achieve  political  objec- 
tives. 

Old  threats  to  American  and  Western  in- 
terests have  become  more  menacing:  new 
threats  are  emerging  in  distant  and.  hereto- 
fore, untroubled  world  areas.  Demands  on 
U.S.  military  forces  to  meet  these  increased 
security  challenges  have  grown  dramatically 
during  the  last  decade.  Underlying  these  ex- 
panded challenges  is  the  growing  strength 
and  reach  of  Soviet  military  power  as  mani- 
fested by  the  evolution  of  the  Soviet  Navy 
from  a  homeland  defense  force  to  a  formi- 
dable blue-water  fleet  capable  of  force  pro- 
jection in  any  part  of  the  world. 

We  have  become  accustomed  to  the  vast 
Soviet  numerical  advantages  in  military  per- 
soruiel  and  weaponry,  but  now  we  are  faced 
with  quantum  improvements  in  the  quality 
of  Soviet  weapon  systems.  The  vastly  supe- 
rior capabilities  of  the  Mig-25  aircraift  over 
the  Mig-21  are  indicative  of  rapid  Soviet 
technological  progress.  The  Soviets  are  in- 
troducing into  the  Red  Army  field  equip- 
ment more  sophisticated  and  more  capable 
than  that  currently  deployed  in  our  own 
forces.  The  margin  of  our  overall  technolog- 
ical superiority  has  been  dangerously  nar- 
rowed. Secretary  of  Defense  Weinberger  has 
warned.  "The  Soviet  Union  poses  a  greater 
danger  to  the  American  people  than  any 
other  foreign  power  in  our  history." 

The  gravity  of  the  proliferation  of  poten- 
tial threats  to  the  interests  of  America  and 
her  allies  and  friends  is  heightened  by  the 
speed  with  which  offensive  military  action 
can  take  place.  The  time  in  which  the  de- 
structive power  of  military  machines  can  be 
brought  to  bear  is  reckoned  now  in  terms  of 
hours  and  days,  rather  than  the  weeks  or 
months  that  typified  previous  struggles. 
Future  conflicts— especially  those  involving 
the  most  advanced  military  forces— are 
likely  to  be  brief  spasms  of  enormous  mili- 
tary destruction.  Moreover,  despite  the 
breadth  of  the  great  oceans  which  flank  our 
continent,  today's  technology  in  the  hands 
of  our  prospective  adversaries  has  brought 
the  potential  for  massive  destruction  within 
minutes  of  our  lands.  At  one  time,  we  felt 
secure  because  of  these  oceans  and  our  iso- 
lation from  our  prospective  enemies  but  our 
geographic  location  no  longer  affords  secu- 
rity. Technology  has  contracted  both  time 
and  space. 

This  faster  and  more  destructive  pace  of 
modern  warfare  requires  a  new  level  of 
American  military  preparedness  and  the  old 
expression  "Eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of 
liberty"  was  never  more  profoundly  true 
than  it  is  today. 

Should  a  general  war  be  thrust  upon  us, 
we  will  have  to  fight  it  to  its  conclusion 
almost  entirely  with  the  assets  we  had  at  its 
beginning.  We  are  unlikely  to  have  the 
luxury  of  time  for  preparation.  U.S.  weapon 
systems  take  years  to  produce:  even  addi- 
tional spare  parts  for  existing  systems 
cannot  be  quickly  acquired.  The  United 
States  must  assign  the  same  priority  to  her 
military  forces  in  peacetime  as  she  would  in 
wartime.  War.  if  and  when  it  comes,  may 
come  suddenly  and  with  scant  warning.  Our 
major  potential  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  is  already  on  a  wartime  footing.  The 
Soviets  have  imposed  enormous  privation 
and  hardship  on  their  people  to  build  an  of- 
fensive war  machine.  The  pace  of  Soviet 
military  expansion  is  so  intensive  that  we 
would  be  fools  not  to  respond  to  the  threat. 

As  the  spirited  debate  on  this  year's  de- 
fense budget  has  shown,  many  Americans 
and  Members  of  the  Congress  are  not  com- 
fortable with  this  new  level  of  military  pre- 


paredness and  even  the  minimal  sacrifices  it 
may  require.  From  what  aspect  of  the 
American  mentality  does  this  discomfort 
arise?  Part  of  the  answer  relates  to  the 
many  constituent  interests  affected  by 
shifts  in  national  budget  priorities.  But 
there  is  also  something  deeper. 

Notwithstanding  America's  remarkable 
and  unparalleled  military  record— achieved 
substantially  through  the  brilliance  and 
courage  of  those  of  the  Long  Gray  Line  who 
have  gone  before  you— the  tradition  of  the 
American  people  is  anti-militaristic.  This  at- 
titude in  the  American  mind  is  based,  at 
least  in  part,  on  the  deep-rooted  American 
view  that  men  are  rational  and  that  peace- 
ful solutions  to  disputes  should  be  achieva- 
ble. Only  when  unambiguous  challenges  to 
America's  valued  ideals  and  personal  securi- 
ty arise  do  Americans  mobilize  to  fight.  We 
are  inclined  to  wait  for  a  crisis  before  gath- 
ering our  military  potential.  In  today's 
world,  absent  the  will  to  prepare,  the  time 
to  fight  for  a  cause  may  well  have  come  an 
gone  before  we  are  ready. 

A  society  that  has  shunned  militarism 
throughout  its  history  must  nonetheless 
recognize  that  constant  military  prepared- 
ness is  essential  in  the  face  of  a  continuing 
threat  to  the  Nation's  security— a  threat 
that  continues  to  grow  with  a  remorseless 
and  unprovoked  buildup  of  a  global  offen- 
sive capability  by  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  debating  priorities  for  the  national 
budget,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  our  government  to  its  people 
is  to  protect  them  from  external  threat.  The 
Federal  Government  has  assumed  many 
other  responsibilities  for  the  general  wel- 
fare of  society.  Between  1970  and  1982.  gov- 
ernment spending  for 'social  programs  in- 
creased by  97  percfipt  (n  real  terms.  In  con- 
trast, defense  spen^Wg-  declined  over  this 
same  period  by  8  percent  in  real  terms. 
Social  programs  are  important,  indeed  nec- 
essary, but  we  cannot  divert  to  them  dispro- 
portionate resources  at  the  expense  of  na- 
tional security. 

Over  a  decade  of  complacency.  American 
military  strength  postured  against  that  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  both  in  reality  and  per- 
ception, eroded  significantly.  During  this 
period: 

We  have  lost  the  superiority  of  our  strate- 
gic forces  and  faced  the  certain  loss  of  es- 
sential equivalence  with  the  Soviet  Union: 

We  have  lost  theater  nuclear  superiority 
in  Europe: 

We  have  seen  our  substantial  maritime 
edge  begin  to  disappear: 

We  have  permitted  an  unfavorable  shift  in 
the  overall  conventional  balance  as  the  So- 
viets surpassed  U.S.  defense  spending  early 
in  the  1970's  and  built  a  sizable  advantage 
during  the  remainder  of  the  decade: 

We  suffered  a  needless  loss  in  Indochina 
causing  both  friend  and  foe  to  perceive 
flaws  in  America's  strength  and  a  flagging 
of  her  commitment  and  resolve: 

We  became  vulnerable  to  disruptions  in 
the  supply  of  foreign  oil  and  experienced 
the  use  of  "hostile  oil"  as  a  weapon  against 
America's  foreign  policies  and  interests: 

We  suffered  with  the  revolution  in  Iran 
the  collapse  of  U.S.  security  policy  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  region:  and 

We  lost  the  initiative  in  Third  World  af- 
fairs to  a  bolder,  more  adventuresome 
Soviet  Union  assisted  by  aggressive  proxies. 

The  United  States  is  still  reeling  from  set- 
backs suffered  during  the  1970's.  This  series 
of  setbacks  will  be  repeated  during  the 
1980's  unless,  along  with  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives, we  undertake  determined  action  to 
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reviulize  our  military  capabilities.  Our  cur- 
rent defense  program  seeks  to  restore  a 
more  appropriate  balance  between  compet- 
ing demands  for  national  resources:  it  must 
be  supported. 

WhilA  revitalized  American  military  capa- 
bilities are  an  imperative,  the  United  States. 
by  itself,  cannot  meet  the  challenges  to 
Western  security  and  stability.  We  must 
embark  upon  a  new.  far-reaching,  deter- 
mined campaign  to  improve  defense  coop- 
eration with  our  allies  and  friends  through- 
out the  world.  In  this  age  of  nuclear  parity 
or  potential  disadvantage,  allies  are  indis- 
pensable. Success  of  our  security  efforts  will 
depend  upon  the  steadfastness  of  allied  sup- 
port. 

The  Western  World  has  the  economic  and 
manpower  resources  to  compete  on  military 
terms  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  her  satel- 
lities.  For  example,  member  nations  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance  possess  more  than 
half  again  as  many  people  and  more  than 
twice  the  gross  national  product  of  the 
Warsaw  Pact  countries.  U.S.  allies  in  East 
Asia  add  further  to  this  resource  imbalance. 
Despite  overpowering  economic  strength. 
America  and  her  allies  have  allowed  the 
military  balance  to  shift  dangerously 
toward  the  Soviets  and  their  supporters. 

We  must  create  an  environment  in  which 
the  Western  democracies  can  more  effec- 
tively pool  their  resources  to  deter  the 
coRunon  threat. 

Unfortunately,  the  political  cohesion  of 
Lraditonal  Western  alliances  has  diminished. 
In  fact,  many  defense  specialists  believe 
that  there  has  never  been  a  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  when 
the  United  States  and  her  European  part- 
ners have  been  so  divided  on  strategy  and 
policy. 

There  is  enough  blame  for  failure  of  coop- 
erative defense  efforts  to  go  around.  Some 
actions  and  attitudes  of  our  friends  and 
allies  have  adversely  affected  mutual  de- 
fense efforts  and  damaged  the  spirit  of  co- 
operation. However,  our  own  actions  have 
militated  against  closer  cooperation.  We 
have  been  insensitive  to  allied  concerns;  we 
have  been  inconsistent:  we  have  raised  pro- 
tectionist barriers  to  cooperation  in  defense 
procurement. 

Many  new  security  challenges  are  develop- 
ing in  geographic  areas  outside  the  tradi- 
tional system  of  Western  alliances.  Accord- 
ingly, our  cooperative  defense  efforts  must 
not  be  limited  to  our  major  allies  and  alli- 
ances, but  must  also  include  programs  with 
friends  in  distant  areas— Oman,  Tunisia, 
Egypt.  Israel,  Saudi  Arabia.  President 
Reagan  has  given  new  emphasis  to  these  re- 
lationships, particularly  through  substantial 
expansion  of  security  assistance  to  threat- 
ened friends.  When  properly  applied,  securi- 
ty assistance  is  the  most  cost-effective  pro- 
gram for  enhancing  international  security 
and  stability. 

Much  of  the  implementation  of  these  co- 
operative programs  will  fall  to  American 
military  personnel.  In  many  instances,  mili- 
tary-to-mllltary  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  her  allies  and  friends  have  been 
the  most  constant  and  durable,  of  all  rela- 
tionships. The  quality  or  cooperation  be- 
tween military  officials  has  generally  been 
superior  to  that  of  the  politicians,  although 
not  career  diplomats.  U.S.  military  person- 
nel—who are  the  face'  of  America  in  many 
nations— have  been  our  l)est  ambassadors. 
We  will  draw  extensively  on  this  resource  as 
we  expand  our  programs  on  international 
defense  cooperation. 

The  challenges  that  will  face  the  Class  of 
'82  are  formidable.  What  you  have  learned 
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Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
of  a  quorum. 
•RESIDING    OFFICER 
1  call  the  roll. 

legislative  clerk   proceeded 
roll. 
EAKER.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimi  lus  consent  that  the  order  for 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Presiding  officer,  with- 

obje  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  supplemental  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1982-UNANI- 
MOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 
ON  <±OTURE  VOTE 

Mr.  bJakER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
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May  27,  1982 


of  10  a.m.  liy  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Inc  iana  (Mr.  Lugar). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  itis  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKi  R.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


PERIOD 


EXTENSION       OF       TIME       FOR 


(FOR    ROUTINE    MORN 


ING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  10  a.m. 
under  the  sime  terms  and  conditions 
as  previousl;  i  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectio  1,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEE  M  DRGAN 
EXPi  iNDING 


SPEAKS  ON 
EXPORTS 


Mr.  PERjCY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  was  "fWorld  Trade  Week,"  de- 
clared so  by  President  Reagan  to  mark 
the  importance  of  international  trade 
in  our  economy. 

In  my  own  State  of  Illinois,  export- 
ing has  become  a  way  of  life  and  its 
importance]  is  felt  throughout  the 
State.  Not  only  is  Chicago  a  major 
international  trade  and  finance  center, 
but  downst^te,  cities  such  as  Peoria. 
Springfield.!  Decatur,  and  Rockf ord,  all 
have  substantial  investments  in 
export-rela^d  manufacturing. 

Today  I  Would  like  to  focus  my  re- 
marks on  I^oria,  the  headquarters  of 
Caterpillar  >  Tractor  Co.  Caterpillar's 
chairman,  tee  Morgan,  was  in  Wash- 
ington on  '  'uesday.  May  25,  to  speak 
before  the  :  >} ational  Press  Club  on  the 
competitive  less  of  U.S.  exporters  in 
the  world  n  arketplace.  Now,  whenever 
the  chairmi  in  of  a  major  U.S.  corpora- 
tion speaks  on  international  trade,  we 
in  the  Semite  should  take  heed.  Mr. 
Morgan,  ho  ivever.  is  also  the  chairman 
of    the    Business    Roundtable    Task 


voice  is  amplified,  for  he  speaks  for 
many  American  businesses. 

Mr.  Morgtui  makes  many  important 
points  in  his  remarks,  but  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  one.  He  states,  and  I 
quote: 

Congress  must  make  It  clear  that  Exim- 
bank  is  not  to  be  a  passive  partner  in  the 
world  of  international  finance.  In  renewing 
Eximbank's  charter.  Congress  should  recon- 
firm the  Bank's  mandate  to  be  an  aggressive 
promoter  of  U.S.  exports.  Eximbank's  role 
must  be  effectively  Integrated  with  the 
other  export  promotion  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

A  strong  U.S.  commitment  to  Eximbank 
would  signal  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  serious  about  exporting  .  .  .  and  atx>ut 
export  financing  competition.  Other  coun- 
tries must  know  that  we  don't  intend  to 
stand  idly  by  watching  American  Jobs  t>e 
snatched  away  as  a  result  of  their  expori 
credit  sut>sidles.  They  must  be  put  on  notice 
that  if  we're  forced  to  play  the  export  fi- 
nancing game,  we'll  play  vigorously  .  .  .  and 
we'll  win. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  more  Im- 
portant message  that  we  can  send  to 
our  trading  partners  now.  Especially 
on  the  verge  of  the  Versailles  summit, 
we  must  impress  on  the  Europeans 
and  Japanese  that  if  it  is  competition 
they  want  on  export  financing,  we  are 
prepared  to  match  them.  This  is  not 
the  best  route  of  course.  It  is  in  the 
best  interests  of  all  of  us  to  agree  mu- 
tually for  a  round  of  reductions  on 
export  financing  so  that  competition 
will  take  place  on  the  most  efficiently 
produced  goods  and  services,  and  not 
on  tt>e  basis  of  subsidized  credits.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  accord,  howev- 
er, we  may  have  to  go  the  other  route. 

Mr.  Morgan  draws  our  attention  to 
the  important  aspects  of  export  fi- 
nancing. I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Morgan's  speech  of  May 
25,  before  the  National  Press  Club,  be 
.  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Lee  L.  Morgan,  National  Press 
Club,  May  25.  1982 

Thank  you  for  that  kind  Introduction. 

And  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  speak 
about  the  comt>etltiveness  of  U.S.  exporters 
in  the  world  marketplace.  In  the  midst  of  a 
bad  run  of  economic  news  here  in  the 
United  States.  It's  especially  appropriate 
that  we  look  at  how  American  business  Is 
faring  in  competition  for  international  sales. 

I'm  pleased  to  be  joined  at  this  head  table 
by  Bill  Draper,  of  the  Eximbank:  by  Jim 
Booe,  of  the  Communications  Workers  of 
America;  by  Will  Barry,  representing  the 
National  Governors  Association:  and  by 
Jack  Steiner  of  Boeing. 

The  presence  of  these  distinguished 
guests  underscores  their  commitment  to  a 
strong  U.S.  exporting  capability,  and  their 
willingness  to  work  hard  to  achieve  It.  Their 
presence  also  shows  that  export  promotion 
Is  a  goal  shared  by  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. State  and  Federal  Government  offi- 
cials, and  business  and  labor  leaders. 

Exporting.  I'm  sure  you'll  agree,  is  not 
about  to  replace  sports  or  politics  as  a  lead- 


ing  topic  of  conversation   in   the   United 
States. 

Americans  are  in  favor  of  exporting  as  a 
general  concept.  It's  just  that  relatively  few 
know  much  about  It  .  .  .  even  though  large 
numbers  of  Americans  depend  on  exports 
for  their  jobs.  Unfortunately,  this  relative 
lack  of  attention  means  that  in  policy  level 
discussions  here  in  Washington  the  export 
dimension  often  does  not  get  the  attention 
it  deserves. 

It  Is  appreciation  of  the  close  link  between 
jobs  and  exports,  and  the  recognition  that 
exports  need  to  be  placed  higher  on  our  Na- 
tion's priorities  list,  that  led  to  formation  of 
the  Coalition  for  E^mployment  Through  Ex- 
ports. This  coalition  includes  State  Gover- 
nors and  trade  union  leaders,  along  with 
large  and  small  companies  engaged  in  ex- 
porting. 

The  jobs-creating  aspect  of  exporting  is 
what  I  plan  to  focus  on  today.  But  I'll  also 
discuss  some  of  the  realities  of  international 
competition  for  export  sales.  There  are  lots 
of  aspects  of  U.S.  Government  policy  that 
affect  U.S.  export  performance.  The  use  of 
economic  sanctions  as  a  tool  of  foreign 
policy,  for  example.  Or  the  impact  of  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act.  But  today  I 
want  to  place  particular  emphasis  on  the 
crucial  area  of  export  financing. 

Allow  me  to  draw  upon  the  experience  of 
my  own  company  to  Illustrate  the  important 
role  of  exports  in  helping  to  create  jobs  for 
Americans. 

Caterpillar  designs,  manufacturers,  and 
markets  products  in  two  principal  catego- 
ries: Earthmoving,  construction,  and  materi- 
als handling  machinery  and  equipment;  and 
engines. 

Caterpillar  has  been  fortunate  to  enjoy  a 
significant  measure  of  worldwide  success. 
For  most  of  the  past  decade,  our  overseas 
business  has  equalled  or  exceeded  our  U.S. 
business.  Last  year.  57  percent  of  our  sales 
were  outside  the  United  States.  Some  of 
those  sales,  of  course,  were  of  products  man- 
ufactured abroad.  But  most  came  from  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  nearly  half  of  Cater- 
pillar's total  U.S.  production  in  1981  was 
exported  .  .  .  amounting  to  $3.5  billion  in 
U.S.  exports. 

We  estimate  that  some  31.000  of  Caterpil- 
lar's U.S.  employees  owed  their  joljs  to  ex- 
ports last  year.  And  the  benefits  didn't  stop 
with  our  company  or  our  employees.  For 
each  job  at  Caterpillar,  it's  estimated  that 
two  jobs  are  created  with  supplier  firms 
that  provide  us  with  goods  and  services.  So. 
in  all.  Caterpillar  exports  in  1981  created 
approximately  93.000  jobs  for  Americans. 

We're  proud  of  these  figures.  They're  firm 
evidence  that  an  American  company  ...  an 
American  work  force  .  .  .  can  compete  suc- 
cessfully in  international  markets. 

But  we  want  to  do  better  .  .  .  and  we  can 
do  better.  We  think  that  annually  there  are 
billions  of  dollars  of  additional  sales  oppor- 
tunities that  Caterpillar  and  other  Ameri- 
can companies  could  and  should  be  captur- 
ing. We're  convinced  that  we  could  win 
more  of  that  business  under  conditions  of 
equal  competition.  But  there's  the  rub: 
internationally,  we're  not  competing  on  an 
equal  basis,  and  the  distortions  to  our  Inter- 
national trading  system  are  placing  the 
American  exporter  at  a  serious  disadvan- 
tage. 

Governments  of  other  countries  are  sup- 
porting financing  arrangements  so  attrac- 
tive that  American  companies  are  losing 
out.  Government-supported  financing  of 
international  sales  has  become  a  major 
factor  in  determining  who  gets  what  busi- 


ness. The  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office 
recently  surveyed  117  exporters  who  had  ap- 
plied to  Eximbank  for  financing  support, 
but  were  denied  loans  or  did  not  use  them. 
The  survey  shows  these  firms  lost  over  $2 
billion  worth  of  business  to  exporters  from 
other  nations  with  more  competitive  financ- 
ing. 

Traditional  commercial  factors  such  as 
quality,  service,  and  price  remain  Important; 
but  a  good  financing  package  can.  and  often 
does,  dominate  a  purchasing  decision.  It  is 
crucial,  then,  that  American  exporters  have 
available  a  financing  facility  on  a  par  with 
facilities  available  to  our  foreign  competi- 
tors. That  is  why  the  U.S.  Export-Import 
Bank  is  so  important  to  this  Nation. 

If  Eximbank  is  so  necessary  and  desirable, 
then  why  does  It  face  such  significant  pres- 
sure to  cut  back  its  operations?  Fundamen- 
tally. I  believe,  because  it  is  the  most  misun- 
derstood Institution  in  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  do  not  under- 
stand the  positive  aspects  of  the  Eximbank's 
activities.  For  example,  few  people  know 
that  since  its  initial  establishment,  no  tax- 
payer dollars  have  been  appropriated  to 
support  the  Eximbank.  Few  people  know 
that  the  Bank  is  a  money-making  proixisi- 
tlon:  so  much  so  that  it  has  paid  back  its  $1 
billion  original  capitalization  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury  and  has  piled  up  $2  billion  in  re- 
tained earnings  to  help  see  it  through  tough 
economic  times,  like  the  present. 

Yoi:  linow.  when  viewed  superficially,  the 
Eximbank  debate  appears  to  pose  a  kind  of 
ideological  quandary  for  me.  and  for  other 
business  leaders.  For  years  you've  heard  us 
appeal  to  Government  to  get  out  of  our  way. 
and  let  us  compete.  What  we  need— and  we 
say  It  over  and  over— is  less  Government, 
not  more  .  .  .  less  Government  spending, 
less  Government  regulation  of  the  private 
sector,  and  less  Government  involvement  in 
the  marketplace.  Let  me  strongly  reassert 
those  views  today. 

Exporters  are  not  looking  for  a  handout. 
We  recognize  and  acknowledge  that  our 
Nation  cannot  and  should  not  adopt  a  policy 
that  calls  for  export  credit  subsidies  over 
the  longer-term.  We  agree  with  and  whole- 
heartedly support  the  goal  of  multilaterally 
eliminating  export  credit  subsidies  as  a  com- 
petitive weapon.  But  we  do  not  agree  that  a 
policy  of  unilateral  export  credit  disarm- 
ment  is  the  proper  way  to  achieve  that  goal. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  by  unilateral 
disarmament.  I  mean  we  cannot  disarm  our 
Eximbank— cutting  back  its  programs— and 
expect  other  countries  to  negotiate  with  us 
on  controlling  export  credits.  Just  last  week 
the  French  indicated  they  are  not  prepared 
to  approve  the  newly  negotiated  O.E.C.D. 
agreement  on  export  credits. 

The  United  States  will  have  little  leverage 
In  International  negotiations  if  Eximbank  is 
regarded  as  an  insignflcant  factor  in  the 
international  marketplace.  And  frankly,  I'm 
afraid  we're  reaching  that  point. 

Let's  consider  why  that's  a  problem. 
American  exporters  want  to  compete  .  .  . 
and  are  ready  to  compete  ...  on  the  t>asis 
of  quality,  service,  price,  and  other  commer- 
Ical  factors.  Those  are.  on  the  whole,  factors 
for  which  the  private  sector  is  responsible 
.  .  .  over  which  we  have  some  control. 

But  export  financing  supported  by  foreign 
governments  on  behalf  of  their  national  In- 
dustries confronts  us  with  a  dilemma  ...  a 
dilemma  for  which  there  is  no  adequate  pri- 
vate-sector solution. 

American  companies,  regardless  of  size, 
don't  have  the  financial  resources  to  com- 
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pete  against  very  substantial  export  credit 
sutMidies  from  foreign  governments.  Those 
subsidies,  along  with  a  vast  array  of  other 
export  promotion  devices  like  tax  incentives 
and  tariff  concessions,  are  helping  foreign 
companies  win  exports  and  export-based 
Jobs  away  from  the  United  States. 

It's  in  this  context  that  an  effective  U.S. 
Export-Import  Bank  is  essential  ...  a  com- 
petitive bank  can  help  stem  the  loss  of 
export-baqed  Jobs  to  other  countries.  And  an 
aggressive  bank  will  encourage  other  con- 
tries  to  Join  the  United  States  in  serious  ef- 
forts to  control  predatory  export  financing. 
Agreement  is  needed  in  this  area  If  purchas- 
ing decisions  in  international  trade  are  to  be 
based  more  on  commercial  factors  .  .  .  and 
less  on  which  Government  offers  the  big- 
gest financing  subsidy. 

Unfortunately,  the  experience  of  recent 
years  indicates  that  an  agreement  on  export 
financing  will  not  be  achieved  easily. 

The  United  States  has  tried  to  achieve 
such  an  agreement,  employing  a  combina- 
tion of  exhortations  and  warnings.  But  so 
far.  we've  fallen  short  of  reaching  an  effec- 
tive and  lasting  solution. 

One  Important  reason.  I  believe,  is  that 
other  countries  have  seen  too  many  indica- 
tions that  the  United  States  does  not  attach 
the  same  high  priority  to  exporting  that 
many  of  them  do. 

Other  countries  see  export  credit  subsidies 
as  creating  foreign  exchange  earnings  and 
Jobs.  So  long  as  these  gains  appear  to  out- 
weigh the  costs  Involved,  they're  prepared 
to  continue  export  credit  subsidies,  and 
resist  any  effective  international  agreement. 
We  can  change  the  equation  for  them  by 
fighting  back  every  time  another  country 
offers  a  financing  package  aimed  at  displac- 
ing U.S.  exports  and  jobs. 

In  theory,  that's  what  Eximbank's  current 
policy  of  "selective  competition"  Is  intended 
to  do.  But  Exim's  authority  and  resources 
are  so  limited  that  the  Bank  has  to  put 
more  emphasis  on  selecting  than  it  does  on 
competing. 

That  situation  must  be  changed.  In  the 
longer  run  interest  of  achieving  agreement 
on  an  end  to  predatory  export  financing, 
the  United  States  needs  to  strengthen  Ex- 
imbank  ...  or  other  countries  will  continue 
to  have  no  real  reason  to  come  to  the  nego- 
tiating table. 

Various  arguments  have  been  put  forth  as 
to  why  the  United  States  cannot  or  should 
not  have  a  strong  Eximbank  .  .  .  some  based 
on  misunderstandings  about  the  Bank.  I'd 
like  to  address  some  of  those  arguments  and 
misunderstandings. 

One  is  that  Eximbank.  like  many  Govern- 
ment programs,  is  just  too  expensive. 

Earlier,  I  disputed  this  charge  by  noting 
that  Eximbank  has  made  money  through- 
out Its  existence.  There  are  few.  if  any.  Gov- 
ernment agencies  that  can  boast  such  a 
record. 

This  year,  for  the  first  time  In  its  history. 
Eximbank  will  lose  money.  Interest  rates 
have  soared  and  conditions  In  the  money 
markets  that  permitted  the  Bank  to  make  a 
profit  in  the  past  are  now  reversed.  Current- 
ly. Exim  Is  having  to  borrow  at  higher  inter- 
est rates  than  those  at  which  it  must  lend,  if 
It's  to  compete  with  the  export  loan  rates 
offered  by  other  industrialized  nations. 

It's  not  really  surprising,  then,  that  there 
have  been  calls  to  cut  back  Eximbank's  pro- 
grams. But  while  calls  for  cuts  In  Exim- 
bank's programs  may  not  be  surprising,  nei- 
ther are  they  logical.  It  Is  precisely  during  a 
period  of  economic  uncertainty  and  high  in- 
terest rates  that  we  most  need  a  strong  Ex- 
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firms. 

has  a  variety  of  programs,  some 
like  the  discount  loan  program— 
with  small  and  medium  ex- 
mind.  And  even  when  Exlm  helps 
^xports  by  large  firms,  thousands 
opmpanies  across  America  share  In 
of  those  export  contracts.  I  am 
of  course,  to  the  suppliers,  sub- 
and  vendors  to  the  exporters. 
Ill^strale  this  point. 

in  1981  bought  goods  and  serv- 

}ver  14,000  U.S.  suppliers,  located 

contiguous  States  plus  the  District 
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department    for    those    companies, 
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'lew.  one  of  the  most  Important 
Government  can  do  to  help  restore 
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weal|h-producing  activity  like  export- 
extent  Federal  funding  is  in- 
supporting  Eximbank  activities.  It 
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al^ut.  It  relates  to  exporting  gener- 
Just  to  Eximbank. 
belief  that  other  countries  are 
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It  doesn't  really  matter  what  we 
teifns  of  public  policy  affecting  ex- 
United  States  can  impose  export 
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exports  will  continue  to  sell  them- 
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Machinery    and    en- 
Is.  aircraft,  nuclear  and  fossil- 
)lants  are  no  longer  the  pri- 
technolojlcal  turf  of  American  manu- 

ourselves  offering  essentially 
products,  but  with  the  export  fi- 
working  against  us.  If  we  fail 
^xport  credit  challenge.  Amer- 
will  find  themselves  replaced 
suppliers   in   important 
once  you're  out  of  an  export 
very    hard    to    regain    your 
.  .  much  harder  than  in  the 
markets, 
some  specific  examples  of 
lietitive  export  financing  can 
played  in  regard  to  products 
rom  various  countries, 
of  Singapore  Airlines   has 
saying  the  reason  his  firm 
lion  to  buy  four  more  airbus 
Europe— Instead    of    buying 
the  $40  million  they  would 
financing. 
3f  a  $1  billion  nuclear  power 
di  'ference  in  financing  costs  be- 
lov  'est  rates  offered  by  foreign 
iind    those    offered    by    the 
can  mean  as  much  as  $500 
life  of  the  plant. 
Clearest— and,  from  a  U.S.  per- 
— examples  of  the  impact  of 
export    financing   Is   found   in 
experience.  A  year  or  so 
(lidding  for  the  sale  of  40  nia- 
pjtential  Latin  American  cus- 
maf hines  Caterpillar  built  in  two 
and  the  U.K. 
we  source  products  sold  in 
out  of  Illinois,  and  that  was 
in  this  case.  That  is  until  fi- 
a  factor.  The  buyer  was  ag- 
sejpklng  financing  .  .  .  and  ar- 
avorable  terms  through  the 
credit  facility  that  he  insisted 
sourced  from  the  U.K. 
The  buyer  got  his  Caterpillar 
we  got  the  sale.  But  most  of 
to  the  U.K.  instead  of  to  the 
purely  and  simply  be- 
Exfmbank  could  not.  or  would 
terms  offered  by  the  British, 
ambles  Illustrate  why  American 
so  concerned  about  proposals 
the  authorization  level  of 
I  Iscal  1983.  at  a  time  when  the 
funds  from  the  financing  fa- 
nations  appears  to  be  grow- 
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var.  I  will  mention  only  three 

fall  within  the  framework  of 

and  policies. 
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tfiat  the  aggressive  exporting 

against  will  also  ellmi- 

.  You  know  as  well  as  I  do 

going  to  happen. 

manufacturers    could 
their  export  orders  through 
facilities  located  in  countries 
to  provide  export  financing, 
companies  don't  want  to  do 
lure  that  solution  is  not  palal- 
and  labor  leaders, 
in      the      vernacular     of 
we    can    "play    hardball." 
can  put  other  nations  on 
are  going  to  match  their 
packages  with  competitive  fl- 
own. We  can  show  them  that 
is  going  to  actively  promote 
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American  exporters  by  assuring  them  they 
will  get  the  financing  they  need,  rather 
than  withdrawing  from  the  contest. 

Some  call  this  the  "deep  pocket"  ap- 
proach, based  on  the  fact  that  America's 
capital  resources  are  the  largest  In  the 
world.  We  believe  this  deep  pocket  solution 
would  provide  the  show  of  financial  power 
and  credibility  our  negotiators  need  to  bring 
about  more  effective  agreements  on  export 
loan  interest  rates  and  terms. 

The  place  to  sUrt  is  with  Eximbank's  pro- 
gram authorization. 

The  realities  of  International  competition 
would  call  for  a  substantial  increase  in  the 
Eximbank  authorization  level.  The  realities 
of  U.S.  politics  and  fiscal  policy,  on  the 
other  hand,  demand  restraint.  In  the  past, 
compromises  have  been  achieved  which  pre- 
served an  appropriate  balance  between  our 
commitment  to  a  strong  Eximbank  and  U.S. 
fiscal  policy.  We  believe  it  is  Incumbent  on 
policymakers,  both  in  the  executive  branch 
and  Congress,  to  recognize  the  positive  eco- 
nomic benefits— Including  jobs  creation— 
that  flow  from  Eximbank,  and  accord  It  ap- 
propriate priority  In  the  budget  setting 
process.  Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection  I  see  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  who  may 

To  complement  adequate  funding,  other 
changes  In  Eximbank  lending  practices 
must  be  made.  Too  often,  for  example,  the 
Bank's  commitments  are  not  timely.  And 
the  current  practice  of  charging  an  upfront 
fee  of  2  percent  seriously  undermines  the 
value  of  Exim's  support. 

The  U.S.  Eximbank  is  just  not  competitive 
in  many  cases.  Other  O.E.C.D.  countries,  by 
use  of  mixed  credits  and  other  financing 
tools,  have  been  able  to  bring  their  effective 
rates  to  a  level  below  that  provided  for  In 
the  international  accord.  The  comparable 
U.S.  rates  are  often  several  percentage 
points  higher. 

The  Bank  should  have  a  broad  range  of 
programs  that  meet  the  needs  of  the  diverse 
companies  that  make  up  America's  export 
sector.  In  addition  to  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. Exim  should  have  strong  progranfis  in 
such  areas  as  discount  loans,  guarantees, 
and  insurance. 

Congre.ss  must  make  it  clear  that  Exim- 
bank  is  not  to  be  a  passive  partner  In  the 
world  of  international  finance.  In  renewing 
Eximbank's  charter.  Congress  should  recon- 
firm the  Bank's  mandate  to  be  an  aggressive 
promoter  of  U.S.  exports.  Eximbank's  role 
must  be  effectively  integrated  with  the 
other  export  promotion  activities  of  the 
U.S.  Government. 

A  strong  U.S.  commitment  to  Eximbank 
would  signal  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we 
are  serious  about  exporting  .  .  .  and  about 
export  financing  competition.  Other  coun- 
tries must  know  that  we  don't  intend  to 
stand  Idly  by  watching  American  jobs  be 
snatched  away  as  a  result  of  their  export 
credit  subsidies.  They  must  be  put  on  notice 
that  if  we're  forced  to  play  the  export  fi- 
nance game,  we'll  play  vigorously  .  .  .  and 
we'll  win. 

Caterpillar,  and  many  of  our  associates  in 
the  business  community,  have  consistently 
spoken  out  on  behalf  of  both  free  trade  and 
a  reduced  role  for  Government  In  the  mar- 
ketplace. We  remain  committed  to  those  po- 
sitions. We  do  not  advocate  strengthening 
Eximbank  out  of  a  desire  to  increase  U.S. 
Government  involvement  In  international 
trade.  Rather,  a  stronger  Eximbank  now  is 
the  most  effective  way  to  help  American 
firms  compete  on  a  fair  basis  In  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  And  a  strong  Exlm  Is  a 


to 
fl- 


powerful  Incentive  for  other  countries 
agree  to  controls  on  predatory  export 
nancing. 

We  need  such  an  Eximbank  policy  to  en- 
courage the  vigorous  growth  of  American 
exports  .  .  .  and,  in  the  process,  put  a  great 
many  Americans  back  to  work.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  do  your  part  to  help  achieve  these 
goals. 


U.S.  SOVIET  MARRIAGES 
INVOLVING  HUNGER  STRIKES 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  of  all 
the  areas  of  Soviet  hiunan  rights 
abuse,  one  which  I  find  especially 
senseless,  as  well  as  wrong,  is  Soviet 
refusal  to  allow  young  married  cou- 
ples, where  one  is  a  Soviet  citizen  and 
the  other  an  American,  to  be  reunited 
to  live  together. 

Several  of  these  Soviet  husbands 
and  wives  have  recently  despaired  of 
ever  receiving  permission  from  the 
Soviet  Government  to  rejoin  their 
spouses  here  in  the  United  States,  and 
have  resorted  to  the  drastic  step  of 
hunger  strikes  in  protest. 

Two  Illinois  constituents  of  nflne  are 
among  those  involved  in  this  grave  sit- 
uation. One.  Aloyzas  Jurgitis  of  Chica- 
go, has  been  trying  since  1974  to  be  re- 
united with  his  wife  Mariya  and 
daughter  Diana  of  Vilnius,  Lithuania. 
Mrs.  Jurgitis  has  now  been  driven  in 
desperation  to  a  hunger  strike. 

The  second  in  Lois  Becker  Prolova 
of  Chicago,  bom  an  American  citizen, 
whose  husband  Andrei  has  been  seek- 
ing to  come  here  to  be  with  her  since 
their  marriage  in  the  U.S.S.R.  in  1981 
while  Mrs.  Prolova  was  a  graduate  ex- 
change student  in  Moscow.  Theirs  is  a 
straightforward  Soviet-American  mar- 
riage case  without  political  complica- 
tions, yet  the  Soviet  authorities  have 
twice  refused  Andrei  permission  to 
emigrate,  claiming  last  month  on  their 
second  refusal  that  it  is  "not  in  Soviet 
state  interests."  I  fail  to  see  why  it  is 
not  in  Soviet  interests  to  live  up  to  the 
U.S.S.R.s  obligations  under  the  Hel- 
sinki Pinal  Act.  and  to  try  to  avoid 
alienating  the  American  people  with 
petty  obdurateness  in  a  purely  human- 
itarian situation.  Andrei  Prolov  is  now 
in  the  second  week  of  a  hunger  strike 
in  Moscow,  and  Lois  Prolova  has  felt 
moved  to  support  her  husband  in  this 
protest  with  a  hunger  strike  of  her 
own.  She  and  others  of  the  American 
husbands  and  wives  affected  by  Soviet 
inhumanity  have  come  to  Washington 
in  further  protest. 

Last  week  I  made  new  private  ap- 
peals to  Soviet  authorities  in  each  of 
these  cases. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  May  12  Chicago  Tribune 
article  detailing  the  Prolov's  plight  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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tProm  the  Sun  Times.  May  12,  1982] 

Woman  Here  in  Hunger  Strike  With 
Soviet  Mate 

(By  Hanke  Gratteau) 

"I  want  to  be  reunited  with  him  at  any 
cost, '  said  Lois  Becker  Frolova  as  she  an- 
nounced a  hunger  strike  in  support  of  her 
Soviet  husband  who  has  been  denied  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  the  United  SUtes. 

Prolova,  a  27-year-old  Chlcagoan,  learned 
through  news  reports  Monday  that  her  hus- 
band. Andrei  Prolov.  51.  was  among  five  So- 
viets with  spouses  in  the  West  who  began 
hunger  strikes  to  protest  refusals  from  au- 
thorities to  emigrate. 

The  two  met  while  Mrs.  Prolova.  a  Stan- 
ford University  graduate  student,  was  in 
Moscow  on  a  scholar  exchange  program. 
She  met  Prolov.  a  free-lance  journalist  and 
photographer,  in  September.  1980.  They 
were  married  May  19.  1981.  and  a  month 
later  Mrs.  Prolova's  visa  expired  and  she  re- 
turned to  the  United  States. 

The  parting  was  "very  tough,  although 
it's  been  much  tougher  for  my  husband 
than  myself."  she  said.  The  two  had  been 
confident  he'd  be  allowed  to  join  her  in  the 
United  States. 

Soviet  authorities  denied  his  first  request 
to  emigrate,  citing  -bad  relations  with  the 
U.S.."  Mrs.  Prolova  said.  When  his  request 
was  turned  down  a  second  time,  he  was  told 
only  that  his  departure  was  not  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  Soviet  state.  There  was  no  fur- 
ther explanation  given. "  she  said. 

■Basically,  weve  become  pawns  in  some 
sort  of  political  game,"  Mrs.  Prolova  said 
Tuesday.  "There  are  human  rights  involved. 
It  has  nothing  to  do  with  relations  l)etween 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

"My  immediate  concern  Ls  for  his  health 
and  safety.  I  dont  want  him  to  languish 
there  alone  without  any  support  from  here, 
which  is  why  Im  expressing  my  solidarity 
with  him  by  my  own  hunger  strike." 

Pour  of  the  Soviet  protesters  vowed 
Monday  to  fast  until  they  are  allowed  to 
leave  the  country  or  until  they  die. 

However.  Andrei  Prolov  said  he  expected 
his  fast  to  last  only  several  weeks. 

Mrs.  Prolova  spoke  with  her  husband  by 
telephone  four  times  Monday.  At  one  point. 
"I  begged  him  not  to  do  it,"  she  said.  "I  told 
him  I  was  concerned  and  frightened.  He 
told  me  he  had  to  do  this,  and  that's  all 
there  was  to  it." 

Mrs.  Prolova.  who  is  her  husband's  only 
relative,  lives  with  her  parenu  on  the  North 
Side. 


PHARMACY  ROBBERIES 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  S.  2572.  the 
Violent  Crime  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Improvement  Act  of  1982.  As  you  will 
recall,  one  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
deals  with  the  robbery  of  a  controlled 
substance  from  a  pharmacy.  Specifi- 
cally, part  J  of  title  IX  makes  the  rob- 
bery of  a  controlled  substance  from  a 
pharmacy  a  Federal  offense. 

Anyone  who  has  followed  the  phar- 
macy crime  issue  will  recognize  this 
language  as  being  very  similar  to  that 
recommended  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Iowa.  Senator 
Jepsen.  Last  year.  Senator  Jepsen  in- 
troduced S.  661,  a  bill  to  make  the  rob- 
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bery  of  a  controlled  substance  from  a 
pharmacy  a  Federal  offense. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
Mr.  President,  to  thank  Senator 
JsPSKN  for  his  leadership  and  hard 
work  on  this  important  issue.  I  am 
convinced  that  by  adopting  this  lan- 
guage, we  will  be  taking  a  major  step 
toward  protecting  pharmacists  all 
across  AiAerica.  from  these  often  vio- 
lent crimes. 

Although  we  cannot  eradicate  a 
crime  by  the  single  stroke  of  a  pen.  we 
can  take  steps  which  will  discourage 
those  who  think  about  committing 
such  crimes.  By  passing  the  pharmacy 
crime  section  of  this  bill,  we  will  be 
sending  a  clear  signal  to  drug  addicts 
and  criminals  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  no  longer  stand  idly  by 
while  they  run  roughshod  over  this 
vital  industry. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  com- 
mend Senator  Jefser  for  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  America's  pharmacists 
and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
him  in  seeking  swift  adoption  of  this 
legislation. 


VIOLENT  CRIME  AND  DRUG  EN- 
FORCEMENT IMPROVEMENT 
ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
pleased  to  Join  Senators  Thurmond 
and  BiDEN  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bipar- 
tisan crime  package. 

I  know  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
is  deeply  concerned  with  the  violent 
crime  that  is  occurring  daily  through- 
out our  country.  The  crime  epidemic 
has  exploded  into  every  neighborhood 
in  America,  producing  a  climate  of 
fear  that  threatens  the  personal  secu- 
rity of  every  one  of  us.  our  loved  ones, 
and  friends. 

This  virulent  crime  epidemic  has  in- 
creased to  the  point  of  being  beyond 
the  present  control  of  law  enforce- 
ment, and  will  remam  unchecked  until 
we  give  the  police  and  Judicial  system 
the  tools  that  are  needed  to  contain 
this  growing  menace. 

The  legislation  introduced  today  will 
provide  those  tools  in  the  form  of 
tough  bail  and  sentencing  laws  to 
crackdown  on  the  drug  traffickers  and 
repeat  offenders  who  are  the  direct 
cause  of  much  of  the  recent  increase 
in  violent  crime.  Research  indicates 
that  6  percent  of  those  arrested  for 
burglary  and  robbery  commit  as  much 
as  60  percent  of  these  property  crimes. 
The  provisions  in  this  legislation  for 
"determinate  sentencing"  will  help  to 
keep  these  career  criminals  off  the 
streets  by  allowing  judges  to  set  fixed 
"sentences,  with  no  parole  and  limited 
good  time  credits,  for  repeat  offenders. 
The  crime  package  also  contains  a 
long-overdue  reform  of  our  bail  laws. 
One  of  the  most  troubling  aspects  of 
the  crime  epidemic  is  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  persons  who  are 
on  ball  for  the  commission  of  another 
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offense.  Too  many  violent  crime  of- 
fenders 1  oday  are  not  patiently  sitting 
around  \  aiting  for  their  trial;  many  of 
them  are  going  into  the  streets  and 
committing  other  serious  crimes. 

This  legislation  will  significantly 
strengthen  the  hand  of  prosecutors  in 
their  war  against  repeat  offenders  by 
increasing  penalties  for  bail  Jumping, 
expeditiog  the  revocation  of  bail  for 
committing  a  crime  while  on  pretrial 
release,  fnd  requiring  mandatory  con- 
secutive isentences  for  crimes  commit- 
ted whil^  a  defendant  is  on  bail  thus 
ending  the  current  practice  of  "con- 
current Isentencing"  which  enables  a 
criminal  to  commit  two  crimes  for  the 
penalty  ^f  one. 

This  legislation  also  contains  strong 
measur^  directed  at  narcotics  traf- 
fickers, hvho  in  many  of  our  major, 
cities  to^ay  conduct  operations  openly 
in  a  mai^ner  reminiscent  of  the  smug- 
glers and  bootleggers  of  the  prohibi- 
tion era.  Drug  trafficldng  Is  increas- 
ingly hafidled  by  syndicates,  producing 
waves  o\  violent  crime  in  the  cities  in 
the  com  )etitive  struggle  for  control  of 
the  dom  »stic  drug  market. 

Moreo  ler,  research  indicates  that  90 
percent  of  active  heroin  users  rely  on 
criminalTactlvity  as  a  means  of  income. 
With  drlig  trafficking  an  $80  billion  a 
year  industry  in  this  country,  it  is  past 
time  to  increase  the  fine  levels  and 
penalties  for  trafficking  in  large 
amounts  of  dangerous  drugs.  This 
package  contains  these  stem  and  ur- 
gently needed  measures,  and  I  hope 
they  will  quickly  be  enacted  into  law. 

This  ii  a  difficult  time  for  law  en- 
forcemeit  officials,  who  are  truly  our 
first  lin(  \  of  defense  for  the  protection 
of  our  :onununities.  As  the  national 
crime  epidemic  increases,  public 
demand  for  more  effective  crime  con- 
trol is  ii  icreasing,  just  as  local  budgets 
are  stretched  to  the  bone  and  limited 
Federal,  resources  to  assist  law  en- 
forcemait  are  cut  back  or  eliminated 
entirely  This  legislation  is  the  best 
tool  we  can  give  to  local  law  enforce- 
ment, a  id  deserves  the  support  of  the 
entire  Senate.  I  commend  Senator 
Thurmc  nd  and  Senator  Biden  for 
their  in  tiative  and  leadership  in  put- 
ting thl  i  very  comprehensive  package 
togethe  •,  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  t  leir  full  support. 


substantially  impacted  by  the  recent 
influx  of  Cupan  and  Haitian  refugees. 
New  Jersey  |s  second  only  to  Florida  in 
the  number)  of  entrants  it  has  reset- 
tled: Hudson,  Union,  and  Essex  Coun- 
ties are  the  becond,  fifth,  and  seventh 
highest  impacted  counties  in  the  coun- 
try, j 

This  has  qieant  that  these  counties 
have  had  td  provide  additional  social 
services,  housing,  compensatory  educa- 
tional assistfince.  and  health  services. 
Only  a  smap  part  of  the  actual  addi- 
tional State  and  local  costs  have  been 


reimbursed 


by    the   Federal   Govern- 


F  EFUGEE  RELIEF  AID 

Mr.  IJRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  ^lat  the  emergency  supplemen- 
tal budget  before  us  today  fails  to  rec- 
ognize Che  important  strains  placed  on 
many  communities  by  sudden  in- 
creases !  in  immigrant  populations.  In 
the  cas;  of  many  of  those  communi- 
ties th<  population  surges  came  as  a 
direct  r  ssult  of  Federal  actions. 

WhiU  this  is  not  the  time  to  exam- 
ine the  wisdom  of  those  policies,  this  is 
the  time  to  note  the  consequences. 
Two  SI  ates.  in  particular,  have  been 


ment.  The  Itew  Jersey  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  reports 
that  impact  aid  has  been  very  slow  in 
arriving.  Only  $387,000  of  fiscal  year 
1982  fundink  has  been  received.  They 
are  continuing  programs  with  fiscal 
year  1981  cairyover  funds. 

In  addition,  a  $2  million  English  as  a 
second  language  grant  from  the  De- 
partment of  Education  will  not  be  re- 
newed because  of  budget  cutbacks.  Fi- 
nally, a  recent  change  in  Federal 
policy  will  terminate  aid  for  single  per- 
sons after  18  months.  It  has  caused 
some  officials  in  Florida  to  offer  incen- 
tives to  emigrees  to  move  to  New 
Jersey  and]  other  States  which  will 
continue  to!  provide  benefits  under  a 
State-supported  general  assistance 
program.  This  could  cause  a  signifi- 
cant second  wave  of  migration  that 
would  f urth  er  drain  State  resources. 

In  fact,  a  second  wave  of  migration 
has  already  begun  to  occur.  The  Fed- 
eral census  estimate  of  the  1980  immi- 
gration wave  was  8.000  persons,  yet 
State  and  local  officials  currently 
report  25,0(0  Cuban  and  Haitian  emi- 
grants. Ne\^  Jersey's  county  welfare 
officials  list  9,300  entrants  currently 
on  public  assistance.  Those  numbers 
will  swell  under  current  Federal 
policy. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that 
this  popula  ion  increase  did  not  occur 
gradually  s}  that  local  officials  had 
time  to  ad  ust.  Virtually  overnight— 
and  frequer  tly  with  no  warning— com- 
munities we  re  literally  sent  large  num- 
bers of  homeless  and  jobless  individ- 
uals and  families,  sent  by  the  Federal 
Government  from  detention  camps. 

Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  am  proud  to  say 
that  the  communities  in  New  Jersey 
responded  lo  their  new  residents  and 
have  tried  I  to  absorb  them  into  the 
mainstream  of  their  communities.  But 
the  Federal  Government  certainly  has 
not  made  tliat  job  easy.  And  I  might 
point  out  tpat  New  Jersey  communi- 
ties have  pone  so  despite  cap  laws 
which  severely  limit  their  ability  to 
raise  taxes  to  pay  for  these  additional 
services.  If 
share  without  the  bitterness  and  hos- 
tility which  sometimes  occur,  we  must 
do  more  to  Etssist  them. 

I    am   very   disappointed   that   the 


emergency 


supplemental   budget  bill 
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before  us  does  not  provide  relief  for  has  to  practice  the  system  and  to  loosen  the  The  WIN  program  in  Tennessee  is  a 

the  financial  burdens  the  Federal  Gov-  safeguards."  ^j.ue   success    story.    In    1980-81     the 

emment  has  placed  on  many  conwnu-  „'™'™^';    Secretary    of    defense    Harold  Tennessee      WIN      program      helped 

nities  Fortunately,  the  House  of  Rep-  ft'^^jJSrn^  »^"S7980*'^nfT™edTh  employ   some   3.333 ''individuals   afl 

resentatives  has  been  more  conscien-  awful  risk  of  a  policy  of  launch  on  warning  cost    of    $4.1    million.    This    helped 

tious.  I  am  optimistic  that  the  leader-  He  said:  "i  think  the  idea  of  depending  on  reduce  Tennessee  welfare  costs  by  $4.1 

ship   of   my   colleague   from   Florida,  launch  under  attack  is  a  bad  idea.  ...  We  million  and  helped  these  workers  earn 

Senator  Chiles,  in  the  Budget  Com-  ought  not  to  let  computers  make  the  deci-  some  $27.3  million  in  taxable  income, 

mittee,  and  the  compelling  merit  of  sion  as  to  when  we  go  to  war."  Nevertheless.  This  is  a  return  of  some  $7  67  for  each 

the   cause,   will   lead   the   Senate   to  I" 'i^/ S^^^'^);^"  t*f  V™^r';'tf ^  :'^^^  $1  of  WIN  investment.  Also  86  percent 

^nferelfce'^'  "°""  °"  '^"  '""'  '"  Sanle^^^k^^^e  rreen'^D^n't^re?  of  the  participants  in  the  wS  pro- 

conference.  ^^  Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  w.  Wein  8Tam  retamed  their  employment  after 

^— ^^^—  berger.  Mr  Rather  said:  "But  you  basic  rec-  30  days'  time. 
Micvravvt    rfa<!On    T;<on    pttrh  ommendation  is  that  we  must  be  prepared—  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
Tioi-       MTTorr^       Arnic       r^^5"  we  must  at  least  be  prepared  to  do  a  launch  sent   that   a   letter   to   me    from   Mr. 
XROT     A^mPA^T  rr^M^rrr^RV'  ""'*^'  "^i*^"  "  ^'  Weinberger  replied:  "It  Robert  J.  Bible,  commissioner  of  the 
iKOlr-AWU  l-AJsl  COMfUlttto  gives  undue  emphasis  to  single  out  any  one  Tennessee    Department    of    Employ- 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this  ^^^'^"i"  "'"Ifn^J!"*'"  S?**-  ^^  '^"'L'*  ^^^  ment.  concerning  the  Tennessee  WIN 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  an  ^;:eVan  We  a^n!  eliminating  a^y^hir^  "'  ^^^^^  ^  P^a^ed  in  the  Record. 
article    by    Arthur    Macy    Cox— the  cseorgi  A.  Arbatov.  the  top  Soviet  expert  Mr.  President,  the  WIN  program  is 
author  of  "Russian  Roulette:  The  Su-  on  the  United  SUtes.  in  a  commentary  that  one    of    the    most    cost-effective    pro- 
perpower  Game"  that  carries  a  com-  appears  in  my  book  "Russian  Roulette:  The  grams    that    we    have    on    the    books 
pelling  argument  for  prompt  action  to  Superpower    Game."    says    that    if   Soviet  today.  I  commend  Senators  Dixon  and 
reverse  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Mr.  Cox  weapon  systems  become  vulnerable  "there  is  Specter  for  their  bipartisan  leadership 
points  out  how  computers  may  take  always  a  counter  measure:  launch  on  warn-  ,„  bringing  this  matter  to  the  floor  of 
the  terrible  decision  to  start  a  nuclear  '"^heUnKed"  slates  intends  to  deploy  Per-  ^^e    Senate,    and    I    hope    that    the 
war  out  of  human  hands.  Here  is  what  ghing  2  ballistic  missiles  in  West  Germany  Senate-House  conference  on  H.R.  5922 
he  writes:  eariy  in  1984.  Those  missiles  will  be  capable  w'H  restore  essential  funding  to  the 

It  is  good  that  President  Reagan  has  dc-  of  destroying  Soviet  command,  control  and  WIN  program, 

cided  to  talk  with  the  Russians  about  strate-  communications  systems  after  a  six-minute  There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 

gic  nuclear  weapons,   but   the  manner  in  flight.  When  those  weapons  are  deployed,  was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 

which  he  is  going  about  it  reveals  that  he  we  will   have   forced  the  Russians  into  a  Record,  as  follows: 

does  not  yet  grasp  the  extraordinary  peril  comer.  They  will  almost  certainly  adopt  a 

for  the  United  States  and  the  world  if  the  policy  of  launch  on  warning,  which  means  Department  of 

nuclear  arms  race  is  permitted  to  continue,  that  they  launch  missiles  on  first  warning  Employment  Security. 

The  reason  for  this  grave  danger  is  that  of  attack  rather  than  risk  having  their  com-  Nashville.  Tenn..  March  12.  1982. 

nuclear  weapons  technology  is  rapidly  ad-  mand  centers  destroyed.  Since  no  human  Hon.  James  R.  Sassek. 

vancing  to  a  point  where  it  can  no  longer  be  decision-making  system  can  be  responsive  in  ^■^-  Senate. 

controlled  by  man.  Decisions  about  whether  six  minutes,  the  Russians  will  have  to  rely  Washington,  D.C. 

to  launch   nuclear  weapons  soon  may   be  on  computers.  Their  computers  are  not  as  Dear      Senator      Sasser:      Congressman 

made    by    computers.    Neither    the   Soviet  advanced  as  ours,  and  ours  make  errors.  Harold  Ford  has  asked  for  the  attached  in- 

Union  nor  the  United  States  has  any  inten-  President  Reagan  doesn't  seem  to  under-  formation  regarding  Tennessee's  Work  In- 

tion  of  launching  a  nuclear  attack,  but  if  stand  the  terrible  risk  of  accidental  nuclear  ceniivc  Program  (WIN).  The  same  informa- 

both  sides  deploy  the  next  round  of  nuclear  war  that  confronts  us.  He  is  still  indulging  I'on  may  be  useful  to  you  whenever  you 

weapons,  the  risk  of  war  by  accident  will  in-  in    propaganda   ploys    trying    to    persuade  consider  the  future  of  WIN. 

crease  from  possible  to  probable.  American  and  European  opinion  that  he  is  The  WIN  program  was  designed  to  find 

Most   of   the   new   nuclear   weapons   will  eager  for  serious  negotiations,  while  at  the  Jobs  for  persons  who  are  on  welfare.  The 

have  a  capability  for  a  first  strike  because  same  time  moving  ahead  with  the  develop-  success  of  the  program  in  Tennessee  is  re- 

they   can    reach    their   Urgeu   with    such  ment   of    first-strike    weapons.   The   Presi-  fleeted  by  the  return  of  $7.67  per  dollar  in- 

•  speed,  accuracy  and  power.  When  they  are  dents  approach  reflects  insufficient  aware-  vested. 

deployed,  both  sides  will  be  on  hair-trigger  "ess  of  the  urgent  need  for  reversing  the  Should  you  have  questions  concerning  our 

alert,  especially  at  times  of  political  crisis,  nuclear  arms  race.  He  says:  "The  monumen-  WIN  program,  or  desire  additional  informa- 

These  weapons  will  be  able  to  destroy  nucle-  tal  task  of  reducing  our  strategic  forces  to  ''on-  Please  let  me  know, 

ar  command,  control  and  communications  enhance  stability  will  take  many  years  of  Sincerely. 

systems,     both     human    and     mechanical,  concentrated  effort. "  That  will  be  loo  late.  Robert  J.  Bible. 

Those  systems  are  vulnerable  and  subject  to  The  first-strike  weapons  will  all  be  in  place  Commissioner. 

error.  The  United  States  in  1979  and  1980  by  then.  Attachment. 

had  three  nuclear-war  alerts  caused  by  false  —^^^^—                  t  Tennessee  WIN  program— Oct  1,  1980  to 

alarms  from  computer  error.  win  pworjn  am  hitt  tj«  cavit  Sept  30.  1981 

Fortunately,  for  this  planet,  we  could  sur-  ^^^  wvr^^^T^jT\^^  Entered  employment: 

Vive  such  false  alarms  because  there  was  r  HjIJ^jKAL.  uyjiAoAKSt                       Applicants 927 

time  to  ascertain  the  error  before  a  com-  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  yester-        RecipienU 3.391 

mand  to  launch  was  given.  In  the  future  day   the   Senate,   with   my   approving                                                

there  will  not  be  time^  vote,  approved  a  supplemental  appro-             ^otal A.IW 

In   June    1980.   Fred    C.    Ikle.    the    present  nHatinn  nf  *•»«  4   milHnn    for  thp  u/nrk                                                                

Under    Secretary    of    Defense    for    Policy.  P'I^^h"  °L*11„  J""^^^                                    Average  hourly  wage $3.45 

wrote  an  article  in  The  Washington  Post  incentive  program  (WIN).  While  this     Tax  credits  authorized 560 

titled  "The  Growing  Risk  of  War  By  Acci-  appropriation    is    significantly    below     Potential  employed 3.864 

dent.  •  He  said:  "The  more  we  rely  on  launch  the  House  appropriated  supplemental     Total  contacted 3,695 

on  warnings  (or.  for  that  matter,  the  more  of  $76.8  million,  this  additional  fund-     Actually  employed 3.333 

the  Soviets  do)  the  greater  the  risk  of  acci-  ing  will  help  fund  a  most  worthwhile  Retention    rate   (after   30 

dental  nuclear  war.  .  .  .  The  crux  of  the  and  effective  Federal  program                        days— in  percent) 86 

matter  is  that  the  more  important  it  be-  The  WIN  program  provides' employ-     Annualized  wag^ $27,340,599.00 

comes  to  launch  on  warning,  the  more  dan-  „__.    trainine   and  sunoortivp  sprvirps  Annualized   welfare   grant 

gerous   it   will    be.   The   tightening   noose  "™ent,  training,  and  supportive  services        reduction $4,153,715.00 

Lound  our  neck   is  the   Mqu^remen?^  '°  ^^^^^  welfare  recipients  m  obtain-  cost    of   Tennessee    WIN 

speed.  The  more  cerUin  one  wants  to  be  '"^  permanent  private  sector  jobs.  The        program $4,104,808.00 

that  our  missile  forces  (or  Soviet  missile  WIN  program,  in  effect,  helps  people  Return  of  investment  (sav- 

forces)  could  be  launched  within  minutes  get  off  welfare  and  into  private-sector  ings  per  $1  expenditures)                     $7.67 

and  under  all  circumstances,  the  more  one  jobs. 
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ADM.  JOHN  B.  HAYES 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  colorful 
and  impressive  change  of  command 
ceremonies  earlier  today  at  the  navy 
yard,  Adm.  James  S.  Gracey  relieved 
Adm.  John  Briggs  Hayes  as  Comman- 
dant of  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard. 

At  these  ceremonies.  Admiral  Hayes 
concluded  a  39-year  career  in  the 
Coast  Guard,  including  a  highly  suc- 
cessful 4-year  >  term .  as  Commandant. 
His  period  of  leadership  came  at  one 
of  the  most  critical  period's  in  the 
Coast  Guard's  192  year  history.  The 
service  found  itself  simultaneously 
beset  by  a  diminishing  budget,  aging 
cutters,  and  other  capital  resources, 
and  increasing  demands  from  Con- 
gress and  the  public  to  perform  a  vari- 
ety of  regulatory  and  enforcement 
functions. 

In  Admiral  Hayes,  the  Coast  Guard 
truly  found  its  ablest  leader  and  most 
effective  spokesman  for  this  trying 
period.  Steadfastly,  he  maintained  the 
Coast  Guard's  commitment  to  excel- 
lence and  to  successfully  undertaking, 
without  complaint,  difficult  missions 
on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  His  leadership  of 
the  difficult  Cuban. and  Haitian  mis- 
sion was  a  tribute  to  the  Coast 
Guard's  flexible  "can  do"  approach  to 
sensitive  international  problems.  At 
the  same  time.  Admiral  Hayes  forth- 
rightly  called  public  and  congressional 
attention  to  the  service's  severe  fund- 
ing problem.  In  many  public  addresses, 
interviews,  and  in  testimony  before 
congressional  committees.  Admiral 
Hayes  effectively  made  the  case  for 
the  overtasked  and  unfunded  Coast 
Guard.  The  result  of  his  stewardship, 
I  believe,  is  a  greater  recognition  of 
the  Coast  Guard's  indispensable  role 
in  the  areas  of  fisheries  enforcement, 
protection  of  the  marine  environment, 
and  interdiction  of  coastal  drug  smug- 
glers. 

Admiral  Hayes  is  hugely  admired  by 
all  who  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
with  him  in  the  Coast  Guard,  or  work- 
ing with  him  in  the  Congress.  His  lead- 
ership and  personal  talents  will  be 
missed  by  the  service  he  loves  so 
dearly,  and  I  join  in  wishing  him  the 
very  best  upon  his  relinquishment  of 
command. 

EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  May 
say,  hoping  that  all  Members  can  hear 
me,  there  are  conferences  and  one 
caucus  in  progress  at  this  time  which 
relate  directly  to  the  final  disposition 
of  this  measure,  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  and  amend- 
ments thereto.  Those  negotiations  are 
progressing,  I  hope  successfully.  In 
any  event,  the  better  part  of  discre- 
tion, I  think,  at  this  moment,  is  to 
extend  the  time  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  so  that  Sen- 
ators may  be  off  the  floor  to  continue 
those  talks  and  negotiations. 


Thereiore.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  traiisaction  of  routine  morning 
business!  be  extended  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  previously 
stated  uatil  11:30  a.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President.  I 
gest  the  fibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The    RRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded td  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PIOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaiiimus  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  q  iorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PIESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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DOC'S  tests  also  found  the  XM30  to 
fail,  on  aveiage.  every  46  hours— that 


sug- 


The 


GOLDEII  FLEECE  AWARD  FOR 
MAY  [goes  to  the  ARMY'S 
MATEJilEL  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
READINESS  COMMAND 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  givii  g  my  Golden  Fleece  Award 
for  the  nonth  of  May  to  the  United 
States  i  irmy  Materiel  Development 
and  Reaiiness  Command  (DARCOM) 
for  speni  ling  $38  million  over  the  past 
13  years  on  a  new  gas  mask  that  is  no 
improvenent— I  repeat,  no  improve- 
ment—oi  er  the  masks  it  is  designed  to 
replace,  f  we  did  not  need  a  new  pro- 
tective It  ask  so  desperately,  this  would 
be  just  another  amusing  story  about 
bureaucr  atic  ineptness. 

The  Ai  my's  DARCOM  deserves  this 
month's  lienor  for  its  efforts  to  devel- 
op a  maa  <  called  the  XM30.  This  is  in- 
tended to  be  a  multipurpose, 
multiserfice  protective  mask  for  use 
by  pilotsi  tank  commanders  and  many 
other  military  specialists,  as  well  as 
ground  troops,  to  protect  them  against 
deadly  lioison  gas  or  biological  war- 
fare. It  and  its  companion  masks 
should  r;place  the  27-year-old  M17A1 
and  several  other  masks  for  a  variety 
of  uses. 

In  spit;  of  the  heavy  investment  in 
the  mas  t's  development,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Army  revealed  at  a  recent  in- 
process  eview  that  it  does  not  feel 
that  it  :ould  adequately  control  its 
quality  \rhile  mass  producing  it.  Most 
of  the  pi  irticipants  at  the  review  were 
not  too  sure  that  it  would  be  worth 
producing  at  all.  Principal  among  the 
objecton  were  the  Army's  Training 
and  Doctrine  Command  (TRADOC), 
the  Arm  '  Logistics  Evaluation  Agency, 
and  the  1  Marine  Corps. 

The  conclusion  from  the  extensive 
operational  testing  of  the  mask  is  that 
its  lighter  weight  and  better  visibility 
characteristics  have  given  it  but  one 
operatio^ial  advantage  over  the  M17A1 
and  the  other  masks  it  is  designed  to 
replace.  Jt  affords  a  soldier  l)etter  visi- 
bility for  M16  rifle  firing.  In  tests  of 
all  otheri  aspects,  TRADOC  found  the 
utility  ol  the  XM30  to  be  substantially 
less  thaji  the  standard   masks.  TRA 


is  less  than 
hours— that 


2  days— compared  to  1.617 
is  more  than  2  months  of 


continuous  <  luty— between  failures  for 
the  M17A1.  Another  of  the  masks  in- 
tended to  be  replaced  by  the  XM30 
series  has  an  average  failure  rate  of 
once  every  1  iO  days  of  continuous  use. 

So  obviouily.  what  is  happening  is 
that  the  Aimy  is  substituting  a  new 
mask  that  smply  will  not  begin  to  do 
the  job  tha  the  old  ones  have  been 
able  to  do— 9r  do  it— far,  far  less  effec- 
tively. 

DARCOM 
this   monthls 


has  cemented  its  grip  on 
award   by   maintaining 


that  the  X^30  development  should 
continue  in  spite  of  the  problems  it  is 
sure  to  enc(»unter  in  production,  the 
disastrous  lesting  results,  and  the 
largely  held  opinion  of  potential  users 
that  the  mask  should  be  junked.  Un- 
fortunately. DARCOM  has  had  much 
less  success  n  cementing  the  lenses  to 
its  new  mas|c.  This  is  but  one  of  the 
many  weaknesses  that  renders  the 
mask  no  les:  noxious  to  its  users  than 
the  poisons  it  is  intended  to  guard 
against. 

The  XM31)  has  demonstrated  the 
following  breathtaking  characteristics 
to  go  with  is  incredible  2-day  failure- 
free  lifespan 

A  flexible  lens  that  can  now  bend 
enough  to  permit  use  by  a  variety  of 
different  contoured  faces  but  is  very 
susceptible  tt>  scratching  or  damage  by 
petroleum  products,  insect  repellents 
or  lubricants  similar  to  the  liquid  or 
jelly-based  agents  used  by  the  Soviets 
for  their  che  mical  weapons. 

A  distortic  n-prone  lens  that  cannot 
be  decontar  linated  when  fouled  by 
these  same  1  quid  or  jelly-based  agents. 

A  silicon  i  rame  that  tends  to  sepa- 
rate from  tlie  lens  when  the  mask  is 
used  in  very  hot  and  humid  climates. 

Filters  thst  do  not  work  any  better 
than  those  in  the  now-ancient  M17A1 
mask.  Majo  -  improvement  had  been 
expected  hei  e. 

Mr.  Presicent,  this  appears  to  be  a 
case  of  the  I  rmy  attempting  to  accom- 
plish too  iiuch  advancement  in  a 
single  development.  Failure  after  fail- 
ure in  the  d<  velopment  has  resulted  in 
waiver  afte^  waiver  in  the  require- 
ment, so  th^t  now  the  XM30  offers 
idvantage  over  its  cheaper 
and  lots  more  suffocating 


virtually  no  i 
predecessors!  i 
problems. 

This  attempted  quantum  leap  in  ca- 
pability is  loo  great  in  light  of  the 
challenges  f i  icing  the  developer.  These 
are  more  tl  lan  just  a  funny-looking 
cloud  of  cho  cing  vapors.  The  chemical 
and  toxic  ag  ;nts  the  mask  should  pro- 
vide protect  on  against  are  somewhat 
unknown  and  clearly  different  from 
those  knowi  when  the  mask  develop- 
ment began  n  1969. 

The  All-Vdlunteer  Force  has  caused 
a  great  influx  of  women  into  the  mill- 
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tary,  especially  into  positions  in  which 
gas  mask  protection  is  essential.  The 
developers  have  had  problems  in  deal- 
ing with  female  curves— this  time 
alKJve  the  neck,  rather  than  below  it. 
A  standard  mask  which  fits  the  con- 
tours of  both  male  and  female  faces 
has  finally  resulted,  but  at  the  ex- 
pense of  too  many  other  disadvan- 
tages, time  and  cost. 

All  the  problems  with  this  mask 
come  at  a  time  when  the  threat  to 
Western  world  forces  of  a  chemical  or. 
worse  yet,  biological  attack  is  the 
greatest  in  our  peacetime  history.  This 
body  recently  passed  an  amendment  to 
the  DOD  authorization  bill  which 
called  for  a  reconvening  of  the  Biologi- 
cal Warfare  Convention.  The  intent 
was  to  put  some  teeth  in  the  conven- 
tion's prohibition  of  biological  weap- 
ons and  to  confront  the  Soviets  with 
recent  evidence  of  the  use  of  these 
toxic  weapons  by  Soviet  allies  in  Laos. 
Kampuchea  (Cambodia),  and  Afghani- 
stan. 

The  use  of  these  agents  in  warfare 
makes  it  imperative  that  the  United 
States  have  an  effective  mask  for  our 
personnel.  That  is  the  real  tragedy  in 
the  development  of  the  XM30. 

The  respected  publication  Defense 
Week,  which  recently  investigated  this 
issue  throughly,  accurately  labels  the 
XM30  effort  an  "abject  failure."  The 
damage  this  program  has  inflicted  on 
the  readiness  of  the  American  forces  is 
almost  as  great  as  that  inflicted  on  the 
American  taxpayer.  Thus  far,  only  $38 
million  and  13  years  have  been  con- 
sumed. If  the  development  is  contin- 
ued, the  costs  will  be  even  greater,  es- 
pecially if  a  decision  is  made  to  go  to 
production  and  replacement  of  all  the 
current  masks. 

That  price  tag  is  conservatively  esti- 
mated at  an  incredible  $450  million. 
Fortunately,  the  Army  and  the  other 
■  services  have  had  the  wisdom  to  call  a 
meeting,  tentatively  set  for  late  June, 
to  discuss  the  merits  of  proceeding 
with  the  program.  The  participants 
may  be  sufficiently  choked  up  by  the 
results  of  the  operational  testing  to 
discontinue  this  program.  I,  for  one. 
have  been  left  gasping. 


THE  KILLING  IN  EAST  TIMOR 
MUST  END 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  East  Timor  are  dying  off  at 
an  incomprehensible  rate.  Since  Indo- 
nesian troops  invaded  the  island  in  De- 
cember of  1975,  over  100.000  Timorese 
have  perished.  That  death  toll 
amounts  to  more  than  one-sixth  of 
their  population.  Even  more  horrify- 
ing is  the  reality  that  there  appears  to 
be  no  end  in  sight  to  the  Indonesian 
persecution  of  innocent  Timorese. 

Recently.  Vicente  Guterres,  one  of 
the  lucky  few  to  escape  from  this 
island  of  horror  located  just  300  miles 
off  the  northeastern  tip  of  Australia, 


visited  my  office.  With  the  help  of 
Arnold  Kohen,  an  American  who  is  ac- 
tively campaigning  for  the  Timorese 
cause.  Mr.  Guterres  described  atroc- 
ities to  which  he  and  his  family  had 
been  subjected. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  two  of 
Mr.  Guterres'  sisters,  fearing  for  their 
lives,  fled  their  village  abode  for  safety 
in  the  mountains.  After  the  women 
had  been  hiding  there  for  a  number  of 
months,  the  Indonesian  army  offered 
amnesty  to  all  the  Timorese  townspeo- 
ple who  had  sought  refuge  in  the 
highlands.  When  the  women  came  out 
from  hiding  expecting  to  find  liberty, 
they  were  shot  on  the  spot.  Amazing 
as  it  may  seem,  this  is  not  an  isolated 
example.  Numerous  instances  have 
been  reported  of  faultless  peasants 
being  summarily  executed  when  sur- 
rending  to  the  Indonesian  army. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Guterres  and  Mr. 
Kohen  said  that  entire  villages  have 
been  eliminated  from  the  map.  Indo- 
nesian soldiers  have  swept  through 
towns  and  slaughtered  practically  all 
the  inhabitants.  Of  those  who  are  not 
murdered,  most  die  of  starvation  be- 
cause the  troops  bum  off  all  the  crops 
in  their  wake. 

If  these  reports  prove  true— and  the 
acclaimed  human  rights  group.  Am- 
nesty International,  has  already  con- 
curred in  many  of  these  accounts— this 
massacre  is  clearly  a  case  of  genocide. 
At  least  one  in  every  six  Timorese  has 
already  perished,  and  the  Indonesian 
Army  appears  bent  on  continuing  its 
heinous  mission.  Can  we  permit  it  to 
succeed? 

Mr.  President,  we  cannot  allow  the 
Timorese  people  to  be  exterminated. 
Diplomatic  measures  must  be  taken  to 
protect  them  as  well  as  all  other  cul- 
tures. The  most  clear  and  basic  step 
that  the  Senate  can  take  to  safeguard 
groups  such  as  the  people  of  East 
Timor  is  to  ratify  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  FORD  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 


THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 
PROCESS 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
been  frustrated  for  some  time  now,  as 
have  a  lot  of  others,  with  the  near- 
chaos  and  ronfusion  that  continues  to 
belabor  the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess and  I  have  called  for  doing  some- 
thing about  it. 

Obviously,  I  am  not  the  only  one 
who  is  disillusioned  and  dissatisfied 
with  the  current  process.  An  article  in 
today's  Washington  Post  highlights 
the  growing  realization  that  the 
annual  budget  process  simply  does  not 
work  any  more. 

The  article  reinforces  my  belief  that 
a  better  case  can  never  be  made  than 
now   for  changing   over   to   a   2-year 


budget  cycle.  Last  year.  I  introduced 
legislation  to  accomplish  this  and. 
since  then,  a  number  of  my  colleagues 
haVe  joined  on  as  cos|X>nsors. 

My  bill,  S.  1683,  amends  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921.  and  the  Legis- 
lative Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  The 
principal  purposes  of  this  bill  are  to 
change  our  budget  cycle  from  1  to  2 
years,  and  to  make  other  necessary  im- 
provements in  the  budget-making 
process. 

Long  ago.  Mr.  President,  our  Federal 
revenue  and  spending  process  became 
far  too  large  and  complex  to  be  man- 
aged with  annual  budget  and  appro- 
priation actions.  Much  of  what  is  done 
in  the  annual  process,  which  was  both 
improved  and  complicated  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Act  of  1974.  is  need- 
lessly repetitive.  Neither  the  executive 
branch  nor  Congress  can  do  an  effec- 
tive and  sensible  job  of  budget  plan- 
ning, and  of  fiscal  and  spending  deci- 
sionmaking on  a  yearly  cycle.  There  is 
simply  not  enough  time. 

Moreover,  there  is  no  real  need  for 
annual  budgeting,  even  if  time  permit- 
ted the  job  to  be  done  efficiently  and 
effectively  each  year.  Substantial  por- 
tions of  the  Federal  budget  can  be 
fixed  for  24  months  just  as  reliably  as 
for  12.  Many  items  are  permanently 
authorized  and  not  susceptible  to 
annual  adjustment.  Weapon  procure- 
ment appropriations  can  probably  be 
better  projected  for  2-year  periods. 

Where  we  now  almost  never  com- 
plete our  budget  process  by  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  a  2-year  cycle 
would  give  us  a  realistic  chance.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  continuing  resolu- 
tions have  become  an  unwelcome  fix- 
ture in  the  Federal  budget  process. 

The  fact  is  we  are  not  doing  a  good, 
careful,  dependable  job  of  budgeting 
and  appropriating,  and  a  major  reason 
is  the  critical  shortage  of  time. 

Adoption  of  a  2-year  budget  and  ap- 
propriation cycle  would  not  eliminate 
the  kinds  of  problems  which  make  rec- 
onciliation and  budget  balancing  so 
very  difficult.  It  would,  however,  at 
least  enlarge  the  amount  of  time 
which  those  responsible  for  such  deci- 
sions could  devote  to  the  problems. 

There  would  he  other  benefits.  Costs 
would  be  reduced  by  the  elimination 
of  the  considerable  present  duplica- 
tion of  work.  Planning  organizations 
in  both  Federal  and  State  govern- 
ments would  have  advance  knowledge 
and  longer  time  periods  of  commit- 
ment to  use  and  rely  upon. 

Mr.  President,  the  experts  in  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  would  have  more  time 
to  devote  to  analysis  and  plarming  by 
being  relieved  of  the  necessity  of  doing 
the  same  jobs  over  each  year.  The 
Congress  would  have  more  time  not 
only  for  effective  budget  review  and 
fiscal    and    appropriations    decisions. 
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but  also  for  the  kind  of  legislative 
oversight  that  has  been  desired  but 
never  achieved  for  so  many  years. 

For  those  who  fear  that  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  flexibility  in  meeting  un- 
foreseen changes  in  conditions,  there 
is  a  simple  and  reliable  answer.  A  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  is  no 
more  difficult  in  a  2-year  budget  cycle, 
than  under  the  present  annual  budg- 
ets. Moreover,  we  now  have  at  least 
one  supplemental  bill  before  Congress 
each  year,  further  impinging  on  the 
already  inadequate  time  available  for 
efficient  budget  action. 

There  do  not  appear  to  be  any  rea- 
sons not  to  make  this  timesaving 
change  in  basic  Government  proce- 
dure. While  clearly  not  a  compelling 
parallel,  the  fact  that  21  States  have 
adopted  the  2-year  budget  cycle .  is 
worthy  of  note.  Those  States  would 
certainly  derive  benefit  from  a  corre- 
sponding move  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Many  experts,  including  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  David  A.  Stockman;  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  Dr.  Alice  M.  Rivlin:  and  the 
Comptroller-General  of  the  United 
States,  Charles  A.  Bowsher,  have  ex- 
pressed support  for  the  2-year  budget 
concept.  There  is  legislation  pending 
in  both  Houses  to  implement  it.  There 
are  no  major  complications  involved  in 
such  a  change.  Congress  should  lose 
no  more  time  in  taking  action  to  effect 
this  improvement  in  our  vexing  budget 
process.  It  will  be  a  constructive  step 
forward. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  use  S.  1683 
as  a  tool,  as  an  outline,  as  a  basis  for 
action  which  must  be  taken,  and  taken 
soon,  if  we  are  to  responsibly  address 
the  future  budgetary  needs  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Record  inunediately  following  my  re- 
marks the  article  by  David  S.  Broder 
which  appeared  in  today's  Washington 
Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

As  Budget  Dibate  Sharpens,  Pressure 

Intemsifies 

(By  David  S.  Broder) 

"I  think  it  is  more  disgusting  than  ever 
this  year,"  said  Rep.  Carl  O.  Perlcins  (D- 
Ky.),  whose  34  years  in  the  House  have 
lifted  him  to  the  chairmanship  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  "I  choose  to 
participate  as  little  as  possible  in  the  budget 
process." 

Perkins  is  not  alone.  The  budget  debate 
that  is  supposed  to  reach  its  climax  today 
has  dominated  congressional  proceedings  all 
year,  but  in  an  important  brealc  with  the 
past,  in  some  ways  a  handoff  of  power, 
many  senior  members,  even  committee 
chairman,  have  remained  on  the  sidelines. 

That  does  not  mean  they  are  indifferent 
to  what  has  been  going  on.     . 

"The  whole  budget  thing  has  been  a  dis- 
appointment."   Interior   Committee   Chair- 


man Mori  is  K.  Udall  (D-Ariz.)  said  yester- 
day. "We'i  e  involved  so  much  in  that  proc- 
ess, we  doi  I't  have  time  to  do  legislation." 

In  a  sim  lar  vein.  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee Chairiian  Jamie  L.  Whitten  (D-Miss.) 
remarked  that  as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of 
the  original  budget  act.  he  is  finding  the 
process  increasingly  "unworkable." 

Jabbing  k  finger  at  the  House  floor,  where 
members  iere  winding  their  tortuous  course 
through  ttiree  dozen  pending  amendments. 
Whitten  »id.  "They're  dealing  with  figures 
that  are  iased  on  speculation,  assumption 
and  halludnation— and  making  people  think 
they  are  rial." 

Moreova-.  he  said,  the  budget  process- 
once  agai4  running  behind  its  self-imposed 
deadlines-fis  interfering  with  Congress"  real 
work  of  a|>propriating  money  for  the  oper-' 
ations  of  alovernment. 

"We  hive  nine  [appropriations]  bills 
ready  to  iiark  up,"  Whitten  said,  "but  we 
can't  moi  e  them  until  the  House  and 
Senate  pu  s  the  first  budget  resolution." 

What  th  s  House  is  debating  now  is  a  reso- 
lution sett  ng  tax  and  spending  goals  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  will  begin  Oct.  1.  The  resolu- 
tion instn  cts  the  committees  to  tailor  pro- 
grams un(  ier  their  jurisdiction  to  conform 
with  these  goals  and  to  that  extent  circum- 
scribes th<  ir  power. 

The  leg  slative  and  appropriations  com- 
mittee chi  irman  have  territorial  reasons  of 
their  own  for  resenting  the  usurpation  of 
the  eight-  I'ear-old  Budget  Committee.  But 
even  thos :  who  staunchly  defend  the  new 
institutior  are  critical  of  the  way  it  is  oper- 
ating this  /ear. 

Rep.  Ri<  hard  Boiling  (D-Mo.)  is  one  of  its 
creators.  As  Rules  Committee  chairman,  he 
set  the  procedures  for  this  year's  budget 
fight  anc  presided  over  the  marathon 
debate. 

"I  think  there  is  much  more  opportunity 
for  the  m  >mt>ers  to  participate  in  shaping 
this  year'^  budget  than  last  year."  he  said, 
'but  it  is  ^ill  a  makeshift  process.  You  can't 
repair  the  damage  of  last  year  overnight." 

In  1981,  President  Reagan  and  budget  di- 
rector Da  'id  A.  Stockman  seized  effective 
control  of  the  congressional  budget  process 
and,  in  wo  key  votes,  forced  through 
changes  ii  spending  patterns  and  basic  leg- 
islation th  It  would  otherwise  have  been  sub- 
ject to  U  ngthy  and  scattered  committee 
wrangling 

Boiling  complained  bitterly  at  the  time 
about  the  exploitation  of  the  "reconciliation 
process"— the  part  of  the  budget  act  that 
compels  c  >mmittees  to  tailor  programs  and 
spending  to  meet  the  budget  limits.  He 
called  it  "  i  gross  distortion  of  the  intent  of 
those  who  wrote  the  Constitution  ...  as 
well  as  th(   intent  of  the  1974  budget  act." 

Even  St  ackman,  while  defending  its  use, 
acknowledged  that  it  "makes  it  extremely 
difficult  f  )r  committee  chairmen  and  their 
members  I  o  play  their  traditional  roles."' 

This  ye  ir,  the  administration's  role  has 
been  muc  h  less  heavy-handed,  mainly  be- 
cause Rea  sans  own  budget  was  rejected  by 
the  Repu  }lican  Senate.  After  that  rebuff, 
he  let  Rei  ublicans  in  the  Senate  and  House 
draft  the  r  own  budgets,  in  consultation 
with  the  a  dministration.  and— with  a  victory 
in  the  Sei  late  last  week— has  confined  him- 
self to  loi  i;-key  telephone  lobbying  for  the 
showdowr  vote  expected  today  between  the 
GOP  and  Democratic  plans  in  the  House. 

But  eve  1  with  the  administration  backing 
off.  come  laints  about  the  budget  process 
have  beenj  insistent  enough  that  Boiling  has 
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(D-Calif.)  to  [repare  recommendations  for 
revisions  in  th<  process  next  year. 

This  year's  budget  debate  is  plainly 
adding  to  the  pressures  for  change.  Boiling 
and  others  arc  concerned  that  unless  there 
is  an  improver  lent,  the  whole  budget  proc- 
ess could  be  k  lied  by  a  rebellion  for  those 
who  feel  it  is  t  iking  over  everything  in  Con- 
gress. 

There  are  t  vo  basic  complaints.  One  is 
that  the  procets  as  now  operating,  in  Udall's 
words,  "absorbs  too  much  of  the  time  and 
energy  of  Con  (ress.  It  made  sense  to  spend 
a  couple  of  mc  nths  at  the  start  of  each  year 
sorting  out  oir  budget  priorities,  but  last 
year  and  this,  we  have  found  that  the  only 
thing  we  ever  lave  time  to  do  is  fight  about 
the  budget." 

The  second  :omplaint  is  that  the  fight- 
especially  thii  year— is  more  than  a  bit 
phony.  In  an  e  [fort  to  assure  all  the  factions 
in  the  House  that  they  would  have  a  fair 
chance  to  get  their  favorite  provisions  to  a 
vote.  Boiling  :oncocted  the  most  complex 
rule  ever  devis<  !d  for  budget  consideration. 

His  motive,  lie  acknowledges,  was  to  avoid 
the  political  and  public  relations  disaster 
Democrats  wo  ild  suffer  if  the  House  failed 
to  muster  a  mi.jority  to  pass  any  budget  in 
the  midst  of  th  e  severe  economic  slump. 

But  it  has  n  eant.  as  Perkins  complained, 
that  "Democrtits  are  permitted  to  amend 
the  Republican  budget  and  Republicans  are 
permitted  to  ahiend  the  Democratic  budget, 
to  the  point  tlfat  theres  not  a  dimes  worth 
of  difference."' 

Thus,  in  ma^y  members"  eyes,  a  process 
that  was  supp  >sed  to  clarify  national  prior- 
ities has  been  :urned  into  a  political  camou- 
flaging device. 

That  feellni;  fuels  the  demand  for  re- 
thinking—andjperhaps  revising— the  budget 
game. 
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INTEREST  RATES 

Mr.  HARllY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  tie  Treasury  Department 
testified  todi  ,y  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Finance.  The  Treasury  is 
seeking  an  ii  crease  in  the  debt  ceiling. 
As  we  knov.  under  law.  the  debt  of 
cannot  exceed  $1,080  tril- 
the  law  as  it  now  stands. 
The  Treasury  Department  today 
asked  that  jthe  debt  ceiling  be  in- 
creased by  $495  billion. 

That    means    that    the    anticipated 
deficits  of  thie  Federal  Government  be- 
and   September    1983.    a 
months,  will  be  the  huge 
billion,   in   that   short 
period  of  tinie. 

Mr.  Preside  tnt,  our  country  is  in  even 
a  worse  financial  condition  than  most 
At  the  hearing  today,  the 
Treasury  testified,  in  responding  to 
questions  pi  t  to  the  Assistant  Secre- 
Treasury  by  the  Senator 
from  Virgin  a.  that  during  1983.  it  is 
estimated  tt  ere  will  be  $460  billion  of 
funds  available  to  be  borrowed.  That 
is  all  the  funds  that  will 
to  be  borrowed  by  individ- 
by  corporations,  by  busi- 
nessmen in  financing  the  operations  of 
their  businesses,  and  by  the  Federal 
Government , 


tween   now 
period  of  15 
sum    of    $1915 


$460  billion 
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Of  the  $460  billion  anticipated  to  be 
available  for  borrowing,  the  Treasury 
Department  today  testified  that  the 
Government  itself  will  need  to  borrow 
$250  billion. 

When  one  works  that  out  with  a  cal- 
culator, one  finds  that  the  Govern- 
ment itself,  during  1983,  will  take  54 
percent  of  all  the  available  funds.  leav- 
ing the  remainder  of  the  economy  46 
percent. 

Does  that  not  suggest  that  interest 
rates,  instead  of  coming  down,  are 
more  likely  to  go  up?  If  the  Govern- 
ment goes  into  the  money  markets  for 
54  percent  of  all  the  fimds,  obviously 
there  is  tremendous  upward  pressure 
on  interest  rates. 

We  are  dealing  right  now  in  the 
Senate  with  a  housing  proposal. 
Through  the  years,  I  have  been— and 
am  now — one  of  the  strongest  propo- 
nents of  housing. 

I  believe  it  is  vitally  important  to  the 
future  of  our  Nation  that  as  many  citi- 
zens as  possible  own  their  own  homes. 
It  is  a  stabilizing  factor.  It  is  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  maintaining  the  free-en- 
terprise system  and  the  sttuidard  of 
living  of  our  fellow  citizens. 

But  as  the  chief  economist  for  the 
National  Association  of  Realtors, 
which  association  and  whose  members 
are  vitally  involved  in  this  matter  of 
new  housing,  points  out,  the  solution 
to  more  housing  is  to  get  the  deficits 
down. 

What  the  Senate  did  last  Friday  was 
to  pass  a  budget  resolution  providing 
for  deficits  in  this  current  year  of  $118 
billion,  providing  for  deficits  in  the 
next  year  of  $115  billion,  and  provid- 
ing for  deficits  the  year  after  that  of 
$91  billion.  And  I  say,  Mr.  President, 
that  even  those  deficits  projected  for 
next  year  and  the  following  year  in  my 
judgment  will  be  proved  to  be  low  be- 
cause  the  whole  record  of  the  budget 
process  in  the  last  3  years  has  been 
just  that. 

If  one  studies  the  budget  figures,  if 
one  studies  the  first  budget  resolution, 
and  that  was  what  we  voted  on  the 
other  night,  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983,  if  one  studies 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  for  fiscal  year  1981,  and 
again  for  fiscal  year  1982,  one  will  find 
out  that  the  Budget  Committee  under- 
estimated spending  by  $44  billion  in 
each  of  those  fiscal  years. 

So  if  the  track  record  of  the  Budget 
Committee  follows  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
fiscal  year  1984,  and  fiscal  year  1985, 
then  the  budget  deficits  will  be  even 
higher  than  the  imbelievable  high 
deficits  in  the  budget  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  last  Friday  night. 

I  did  not  like  to  vote  against  that 
budget  resolution  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. But  the  more  I  think  about  it, 
the  more  I  study  these  figures,  the 
more  I  listen  to  the  testimony  of  the 
Treasury  experts,  the  more  convinced 
I  am  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 


made  the  right  decision,  and,  in  my 
judgment,  the  wise  decision  to  vote 
against  the  budget  proposal  last 
Friday  evening. 

Since  I  am  commenting  on  that 
budget  proposal,  let  me  bring  out  a 
couple  more  facts  in  regard  to  it:  What 
the  Senate  voted  last  Friday  night  to 
do  was  to  provide  for  spending  which 
between  now  and  September  1985  will 
be  $468  billion  more  than  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  in. 

In  other  words,  the  deficits  in  those 
3  years  and  5  months,  that  short 
period  of  time  of  3  years  and  5 
months,  will  equal  $468  billion.  An- 
other dramatic  figure,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  that  that  budget  resolution 
passed  last  Friday  night  provides  for 
spending  which  will  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  by  44  percent  in  3  years 
and  5  months. 

Never  in  the  history  of  our  Nation 
has  anything  like  that  ever  been  done 
before. 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished  and 
able  chairman,  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Do  I  understand  the 
Senator  said  that  the  debt  would  be 
increased  by  44  percent  from  the  $1 
trillion  that  it  is  now? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  The  Sen- 
ator is  correct.  The  budget  resolution 
adopted  Friday  night  provides  for 
spending  which  will  take  the  national 
debt  in  September  1985,  3  years  and  5 
months  from  now,  to  $1,533  trillion. 
The  national  debt  as  of  the  end  of  last 
month  was  $1,065  trillion. 

If  one  subtracts  the  new  number 
from  the  current  number,  it  is  a  differ- 
ence of  $468  billion,  and  if  one  divides 
that  into  the  current  debt,  it  will  show 
a  44-percent  Increase  in  the  national 
debt  in  3  years  and  5  months. 

Mr.  LONG.  As  the  Senator  will 
recall,  it  was  only  recently  that  some 
of  us  with  heavy  heart  thought  com- 
pelled to  vote,  and  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  did  not  feel  inclined  to 
do  so,  but  the  majority  of  us  with 
heavy  heart  felt  compelled  to  vote  to 
extend  the  debt  limit  to  go  past  the  $1 
trillion  mark.  How  big  an  increase  is 
that  past  the  $1  trillion  mark  that 
happened  just  about  a  year  ago? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  is  $533 
billion  past. 

Mr.  LONG.  That  would  be  about  a 
53-percent  increase  beyond  the  tril- 
lion-dollar mark. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes;  but 
last  year  the  ceiling  was  not  increased 
to  $1  trillion.  It  was  increased  to 
$1,080  trillion.  We  have  not  quite  yet 
reached  $1,080  trillion.  We  have 
reached  the  $1,065  trillion.  I  am  com- 
paring the  $1,065  trillion  as  of  April 


30,  last  month,  to  the  $1,533  trillion 
which  it  will  be  in  September  1985. 

Mr.  LONG.  The  assumption  the  Sen- 
ator has  includes  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  or  do  they  in- 
clude the  committee  estimate  on  the 
budget  resolution? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  What  I 
am  quoting  is  the  resolution  itself,  the 
resolution  adopted  by  a  majority  of 
the  Senate.  A  majority  of  the  Senate 
voted  to  approve  spending  that  will 
carry  the  national  debt  to  $1,533  tril- 
lion. 

Mr.  LONG.  Is  it  not  true  there  are 
some  doubtful  assumptions  even  in 
that  resolution,  so  that  it  may  be  even 
more  than  the  Senator  is  estimating 
now? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Yes.  In 
my  judgment  it  will  be  more  because 
the  history  of  the  Budget  Committee's 
activities  in  the  last  3  years  shows, 
that  in  each  year  for  3  years,  fiscal 
year  1980,  fiscal  year  1981.  and  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  Budget  Conunittee  un- 
derestimated spending  by  $44  billion 
per  year.  It  just  so  happened,  interest- 
ingly, it  came  out  to  $44  billion  in  each 
of  those  3  years.  So  the  whole  record 
of  the  committee  is  one  of  underesti- 
mating spending. 

So  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
quite  right  when  he  says  that  it  is 
likely  to  be  higher  even  than  that  ter- 
ribly high  figure  of  44-percent  in- 
crease in  the  national  debt. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  WTRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

extension  of  time  rOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  until  12:30  pjn. 
under  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
as  previously  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 
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Mr.  BAKER,  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  LIVE  QUORUM  RE- 
QUIRED BY  RULE  XXH  TO 
OCCUR  -AT  1:30  P.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  live 
quorum  required  by  rule  XXII  prepar- 
atory to  a  vote  on  cloture  occur  at  1:30 
p.m.  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  This  will  not  be 
the  rule  XXII  quorum,  but  I  intend  to 
let  the  quonun  go  live,  notwithstand- 
ing, so  that  I  may  propound  certain 
unanimous-consent  requests  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll,  and  the  follow- 
ing Senators  entered  the  Chamber  and 
answered  to  their  names: 

[Quorum  No.  34  Leg.] 


Andrews 

East 

Long 

Annstrong 

Gam 

McClure 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Burdick 

Heflin 

Stafford 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Heinz 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Helms 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Kasten 

Oomenici 

Laxalt 

The  PF  ESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  pther  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  dttsire  to  vote? 

The  resi  It  was  announced— yeas  91, 
nays  4,  as  ollows: 

[R(tllcall  Vote  No.  159  Leg.] 
YEAS— 91 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Benlsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Ji 
Byrd.  Robert 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Oanforth 
DeConcini 
Denton 
Dixon 
Oodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 


Goldwater 
Proxmire 


Bradley 
Cannon 


PB  ESIDING 


So  the 

The 
the  addition 
did  not 
quorum  islnow 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  instruct- 
ed to  require  the  attendance  of  absent 
Senators,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING"  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Tennessee.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL- 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schhitt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Bradley),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 


what  the 
action  by 


Exon 
Ford 
Gam 
Glenn 
Gorton 
Grassley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Hatfield 
Hawkins 
Hayakawa 
Heflin 
Heinz 
Helms 
.    Hollings 
Huddleston 
Humphrey 
Inouye 
Jackson 
Jepsen 
Johnston 
Kassebaum 
Kasten 
Kennedy 
Laxalt 
Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Lugar 
Maihias 
Matsunaga 

NAYS-4 

Quayle 
Weicker 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Schmitt 


Mattingly 

McClure 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Pressler 

Pryor 

Randolph     ' 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

SUfford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


the 

were  adopted 


Melcher 
Murkowski 


n|Otion  was  agreed  to. 

OFFICER.  With 
of  Senators  voting  who 
4nswer  the   quorum  call,  a 
present. 


URG  SNT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
API  ROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  BAI  :ER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PF  ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  1  ;ader. 

Mr.  BA]  CER.  May  we  have  order  in 
the  Senat  i,  Mr.  President? 

The  PI  ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wi  1  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BASER.  Mr.  President,  If  we 
may  have  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
I  wish  to  1  nake  a  brief  statement  to  try 
to  describ  >  the  situation  we  have  now, 
arospects  are  for  completing 
the  Senate  before  we  go  out 
for  the  M  jmorial  Day  recess,  and  then 
to  put  a  u  lanimous-consent  request. 

To  begin  with,  as  I  have  indicated  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  I  feel  that  it  is 
absolutely)  essential  that  the  Senate 
complete  ^tion  on  this  bill  before  we 
go  out  on  jrecess.  I  have  requested  that 
the  adjou  -nment  resolution  be  drafted 
so  that  w ;  may  recess  tonight,  tomor- 
or  ^turday.  I  will  not  ask  the 
take  up  that  resolution  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  at  this 
moment,  is  all  of  us  know,  is  a  rule 


row 
Senate  to 
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XXII  cloture  motion.  By  unanimous 
consent,  the  luorum  call  to  precede 
the  vote  on  tie  cloture  will  occur  at 
1:30  p.m.  this  afternoon.  The  vote  on 
cloture  will  o:cur  immediately  there- 
after. 

It  is  my  ho?e  that  the  unanimous- 
consent  reque  >t  I  am  about  to  put  will 
facilitate  the  i  ^nate's  consideration  of 
this  measure  Euid  permit  us  to  finish 
this  bill  in  goo  d  time. 
It  is  designed  to  provide  that  all  of 
committ «  amendments  which 
and  reported  and  which 
were  effectively  withdrawn  by  modifi- 
cation on  betialf  of  the  committee 
through  its  thairman  would  be  re- 
stored. It  would  provide  as  well  that 
those  amendiiients  would  be  adopted 
to  the  bill  by  unanimous  consent  and 
no  point  of  t^e  order  would  be  made 
endments.  After  they 
ey  would  be  there  and 
the  exception  of  one 
id  that  would  be  an 
be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
a  (Mr.  LuGAR)  dealing 
with  housing,  {and  on  that  amendment 
we  would  no  |  doubt  have  a  point  of 
order  made  a^inst  it. 

Certain  Senators  have  indicated  to 
me  that  eith«-  under  rule  XVI  before 
cloture  or  ruld  XXII  after  cloture  such 
a  point  would  ]be  suggested. 

Therefore,  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  ptjovides  as  well  that  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  may  provide  for 
a  suspension  {of  the  rules  under  the 
■ule  V,  a  right  which  he 
ent,  but  that  he  would 
;al  from  any  such  ruling 


.against  those  { 
are  adopted, 
in  place,  witl| 
amendment, 
amendment  XA 
tor  from  Indis 
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provisions  of 
has  in  any  el 
forego  an  api; 
of  the  Chair. 

The  complic 
considerable, 
that  the  Cha 
probably  rule 


itions  involved  there  are 
)ut  the  net  effect  of  it  is 
ir,  who  I  believe  would 
the  Lugar  amendment 
out  of  order  postcloture  under  the  pro- 
visions of  rulje  XXII  on  the  basis  of 
germaneness,  Iwould  not  be  put  to  the 
challenge  anq  the  test  of  whether  or 
not  we  overturn  the  Chair  and  in  my 
view  at  least  establish  a  bad  precedent 
on  the  question  of  legislation  and  the 
question  of  Germaneness  post-cloture 
on  an  appropnations  bill. 

I  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  fromi  Indiana  for  agreeing  to 
handle  it  in  this  way  because  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  V  the  Senate 
can  simply  sijeak  on  this  point.  Shall 
we  wish  to  suspend  the  rules  and 
permit  this  ainendment  to  be  in  order 
notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII?  I 

In  addition  to  that,  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  will  provide  that 
the  Dixon  amendment  which  was 
agreed  to  will  be  incorporated  at  the 
figure  that  pnevailed  at  that  time. 

And  one  further  provision  would  be 
that,  notwitlvstanding  that  the  provi- 
sions of  rule  XXII  provide  that  first 
degree  amendments  must  be  filed,  yes- 
terday and  sefcond  degree  amendments 


a  certain  time  before  the  vote  today, 
those  amendments  that  are  at  the 
desk  and  were  directed  to  the  substi- 
tute, which  will  be  taken  down  by  this 
agreement,  would  qualify  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  and  notwithstand- 
ing that  they  will  be  mislabeled  in 
.  that  respect,  to  make  sure  that  no  one 
is  caught  unaware  or  taken  advantage 
of  but  still  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
proceed  as  if  they  had  drafted  their 
amendments  against  the  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  instead  of 
against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  F»resident,  this  does  not  solve  all 
the  problems  because  obviously  we 
have  to  have  a  vote  on  cloture,  and  it 
is  my  hope,  by  the  way,  that  we  invoke 
cloture  in  order  to  try  to  bring  thLs 
matter  to  a  close. 

Obviously,  under  this  arrangement 
we  must  still  vote  on  such  amend- 
ments as  are  at  the  desk  and  may  be 
called  up  and  qualified  and,  by  the 
way,  they  may  be  subject  to  points  of 
order  if  points  of  order  would  lie 
against  them.  They  are  not  insulated 
from  it  as  are  the  committee  amend- 
ments. 

In  addition  to  that  we  must  deal 
with  the  proposal  to  suspend  the  rules, 
as  I  have  already  described,  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

This  is  not  a  perfect  agreement,  Mr. 
President,  by  any  means,  but  it  is  my 
best  effort  and  that  of  many  other 
Senators  in  discussions  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  who  has  not  agreed  to 
this  request  but  is  fully  aware  of  it, 
and  of  other  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  arrange  a  method  by 
which  this  bill  can  be  passed  this 
week,  that  it  can  be  done  in  an  orderly 
way  to  protect  the  rights  of  all  Sena- 
tors, to  provide  a  maximum  opportuni- 
ty under  the  rules  for  Senators  to  ex- 
press their  wishes  and  desires,  to  treat 
.with  it  in  such  a  way  that  it  does  not 
do  violence  to  the  rules  or  the  prece- 
dents of  the  Senate  and  to  permit  us 
to  finish  this  bill  and  to  pass  the  ad- 
journment resolution. 

With  that  explanation,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  will  put  the  request  and.  of 
course,  after  that,  I  will  be  pleased  to 
answer  questions  on  reservations. 

Mr.  Armstrong  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before  I 
put  the  request  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  majority  leader  for 
yielding  and  I  do  wish  to  make  obser- 
vations about  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

First  of  all,  I  express  my  very  sincere 
and  heartfelt  appreciation  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  and  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  to 
our  colleague  from  Indiana,  Senator 
LuGAR,  for  helping  bring  us  to  this 
point. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do:  We  do  not 
in  this  unanimous-consent  agreement 
resolve  our  differences,  but  we  do  es- 


tablish a  framework  in  which  they  can 
be  resolved  in  an  orderly  and  proper 
way  and  in  which  we  can  do  so  with- 
out the  risk  of  doing  damage  to  the 
precedents  of  the  body. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  just  recap 
where  we  have  been  and  how  we  got 
here  as  a  prelude  to  explaining  how  I 
wish  to  proceed  on  the  cloture  vote 
and  why  I  intend  to  support  the  unan- 
imous-consent request. 

First  of  all.  without  debating  the 
merits- 
Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  before  he  starts, 
only  for  an  observation? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  observe  that  if  the 
cloture  vote  is  to  come  at  1:30  p.m.  and 
if  the  reservations  are  to  be  heard,  I 
am  wondering  if  we  are  going  to  have 
sufficient  time,  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  going  to  speak,  and  I  am 
happy  to  have  him  do  so.  I  wish  to 
make  sure  we  do  not  get  wedged  into  a 
situation  here  where  there  will  not  be 
sufficient  time  to  really  examine  this 
luianimous-consent  request. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  for 
that  observation. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  to  me,  I  think  the 
point  is  well  taken.  We  have  14  min- 
utes before  the  quonun  call  will  start 
under  the  order  already  entered. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
previous  order  setting  the  time  for  the 
quorum  call  at  1:30  p.m.  be  changed  to 
2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  now  I 
yield  once  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  recap  where 
we  are  and  how  we  got  here,  without 
trying  to  argue  the  merits  of  the  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  legislation,  quite 
a  number  of  us  have  reservations 
about  the  merits  of  that  idea.  More- 
over, we  have  some  reservations  about 
whether  it  should  be  included  within 
the  context  of  an  urgent  supplemental 
bill. 

So,  therefore,  using  what  limited 
tools  were  available  to  us,  I  raised  the 
threat  and  some  others  did  also  of 
points  of  order  against  a  number  of 
amendments  originally  incorporated 
within  the  committee  amendments  to 
the  urgent  supplemental  bill. 

The  unanimous-consent  request 
which  is  now  pending  resolves  that 
issue,  that  is,  we  agree,  those  of  us 
who  oppose  the  housing  section  and 
who  oppose  the  supplemental,  that  we 
are  not  going  to  attack  the  committee 
amendments,  that  we  are  going  to  try 
to  hold  harmless  those  issues,  what- 
ever their  merits  are,  which  are  sepa- 
rate from  the  housing  question. 

Second,  for  my  own  part  and  I  think 
on  behalf  of  others  who  are  opposed 


to  the  mortgage  interest  subsidy,  I  am 
going  to  vote  for  cloture.  We  are 
giving  up  a  lot.  We  are  giving  up  a 
couple  of  days  delay  that  we  might 
havj  had  making  points  of  order  and 
debating  these  34  amendments  which 
we  believe  and  which  we  are  advised 
by  the  Parliamentarian  are  in  fact 
contrary  to  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
We  are  giving  that  up. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  Senate  in 
order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  correct.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  the  floor. 
Under  the  rules,  he  is  entitled  to  be 
heard. 

The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  you  for  maintaining  order  in 
the  Chamber. 

We  are  giving  up.  first  of  all,  the 
right  to  procedural  delays  and  for  a 
vote  on  the  separate  amendments. 

These  are  not  frivolous  rights.  They 
are  not  mere  nitpicking.  They  are  sub- 
stantial rights  and  important  and  we 
give  them  up  gladly  because  we  are 
getting  something  in  return. 

By  the  same  token,  those  of  us  who 
are  opposed  to  this  portion  of  the  bill, 
at  least  some  of  us,  intend  to  vote  for 
cloture,  and  I  fully  expect  that  cloture 
will  in  fact  be  invoked. 

We  do  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  we  give  up  some  opportunity  of 
delay  therein. 

In  return,  however,  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  has  agreed  that  if  he 
offers  an  amendment,  as  he  intends  to, 
and  if,  as  we  are  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  his  amendment  would 
be  out  of  order  under  rule  XXII.  he 
will  refrain  from  making  an  appeal 
from  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  there- 
by raising  somewhat  this  threshold 
level  of  votes  to  succeed  in  his  efforts. 

So  he  is  giving  up  a  lot,  too. 

I  guess  the  essence  of  this  bargain- 
ing is  that  both  sides  have  given  up 
some  opportunity  to  press  their  case. 
We  have  given  up  the  opportunity  on 
our  side  to  delay  and  drag  our  feet  to 
some  extent,  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana has  given  up  the  opportunity  of 
appealing  the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  al- 
though he  retains  the  right,  which  I 
am  sure  he  will  purse,  to  ask  for  sus- 
pension of  the  rules. 

Have  no  misunderstanding,  if  those 
of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  housing 
provision  of  this  bill  are  unsuccessful 
we  are  not  waiving  any  other  point  of 
order,  we  are  not  waiving  our  right  to 
extended  debate  to  the  extent  it  is 
available  under  postcloture  proceed- 
ings. We  intend  to  do  our  job  as  effec- 
tively as  we  can  to  defeat  thfe  what- 
ever happens  on  the  question  of  sus- 
pending the  rules.  That  is  just  the  way 
it  is. 
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By  the  same  token,  we  have  no  un- 
derstanding with  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana, that  if  we  are  successful  he  is 
giving  up  either  in  the  context  of  this 
bill  or  to  call  up  another  bill  or  to  do 
anything  that  is  within  his  purview. 

But  I  think  what  we  have  managed 
to  do  is  to  frame  the  issue  in  a  way  in 
which  it  would  be  at  least  possible 
that  we  could  finish  consideration  of 
this  bill  within  a  timely  fashion. 

For  that  reason,  and  with  conces- 
sions and  good  faith  on  both  sides,  I 
think  this  is  an  excellent  resolution  of 
the  problem.  I  will  not  attempt  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  issue  now  but, 
at  the  proper  time,  I  welcome  a  chance 
to  do  so,  I  again  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  majority 
leader  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  been  extraordinarily  cooper- 
ative in  this  matter.  He  has  very 
strong  views  on  this  subject,  and  he 
has  expressed  them  with  great  care 
and  skill.  He  has  also  negotiated  with 
great  care  and  skill,  and  I  must  say  he 
has  comported  himself  in  a  way  that 
not  only  sheds  credit  on  him  but  is  in 
the  best  traditions  of  this  Senate,  and 
the  necessity  to  find  a  way  for  the 
Senate  to  work  its  will  within  a  rea- 
sonable time,  and  I  commend  him  for 
it. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) has  also  been  extremely  help- 
ful. He  has  been  at  numerous  meetings 
over  countless  hours  trying  to  work 
this  out,  and  I  know  firsthand  some 
parts  of  this  agreement  do  not  suit 
him  exactly,  and  he  would  prefer  an- 
other arrangement.  But  as  is  typical  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  he  has 
given  where  he  had  to  give,  and  where 
he  did  not  violate  principles  that  guide 
him  in  his  convictions,  and  we  finally 
arrived  at  this  place. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  has  given 
a  lot.  He  has  agreed  to  forbear  in  cer- 
tain res(>ects.  He  has  dealt  aboveboard 
and  in  a  straightforward  way.  and  I 
wish  to  thank  him,  as  I  do  other  Sena- 
tors, for  their  careful  efforts  in  this  re- 
spect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  and  Mr.  DeCON- 
CINI  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  say  that  I  want 
to  put  the  request,  but  I  first  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and  then 
to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  the  majority  leader,  I  have  an 
amendment  dealing  with  Members' 
tax  deductions.  The  motion  the  Sena- 
tor is  about  to  make,  the  unanimous- 
consent  request,  would  provide  that 
the  Mattingly  amendment,  which 
deals  with  exactly  the  same  material 
would  become  genhane,  would  be  in 
the  bill. 


As  I  ui  iderstand  it,  that  having  been    would  ask  t(  t  waive  the  rules  and  that 


done,  if 


[  offer  an  amendment  for  ex- 


a  two-thirds  vote,  is  that 


actly  th(  same  purpose,  it  amends  two 
differeni  places  instead  of  one,  my 
amendment  would  be  ruled  out  of 
order  if  I  give  consent  to  the  unani- 
mous-coi  isent  request. 

Mr.  BVKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  facefl  that  issue.  I  do  not  know.  All 
I  know  s  the  committee  reported  the 
Mattingly  amendment,  and  if  the 
agreement  is  entered  into,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  would  be  incorporated 
within  the  bill. 

If  it  qualifies  otherwise  under  the 
rules,  if  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
has  an  ^endment  at  the  desk  to  the 
bill  or  tt)  a  committee  amendment  it 
would  bt  in  order  provided  it  complies 
with  tha  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

I  have  not  seen  the  amendment, 
howeveij  and  I  have  no  idea  whether 
it  woulq  be  suject  to  a  germaneness 
challen^  or  not.  I  believe  it  would  not 
be  subject  to  a  germaneness  challenge 
simply  because  it  addressed  the  same 
subject  i  matter.  But  if  it  extends 
beyond  ihat  I  cannot  say. 

Mr.  L3NG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield,  I  think  the  prob- 
lem is  tl  lat  the  Mattingly  amendment 
amends  ;he  Internal  Revenue  Code  at 
one  plac ;,  while  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment w(  uld  amend  it  in  two  places.  It 
is  easy  i  o  understand  what  the  Prox- 
mire ar  lendment  does,  it  just  puts 
back  int )  effect  the  old  law,  but  to  do 
that  he  nust  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Co  le  In  two  different  places.  The 
Matting  y  amendment  only  amends 
the  code  in  one  place,  and  that  is  why 
under  tl  le  strict  Interpretation  of  the 
rule,  thi  Proxmire  amendment  would 
be  held  as  not  germane  because  the 
Matting  y  amendment  only  aiiiends 
the  law  tt  one  place  and  the  Proxmire 
amendnient  amends  it  in  two  places. 

Mr.  E^KER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator}  from  Wisconsin  or  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  wishes  to  propound 
a  parliamentary  inquiry  I  will  yield  for 
that  pu^ose. 

Mr.  LDNG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  just  be  willing  to  include  in 
his  requ  est  that  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  be  regarded 
as  in  Older  as  an  amendment  to  the 
Matting  y  amendment?  That  is  really 
what  it  is.  If  you  are  going  to  make 
the  Mattingly  amendment  in  order, 
you  carl  also  provide  that  the  Prox- 
mire anlendment  be  made  in  order  to 
the  Mat  t-ingly  amendment. 

Mr.  EAKER.  I  personally  have  no 
objection  to  that.  Mr.  President.  Let 
me  reserve  just  for  a  moment  until  I 
confer  vith  other  Senators  on  that 
subject  ind  I  will  be  glad  to  advise  the 
Senator 

Mr.  D^CONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  B  ^KER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  In  accordance 
with  wl  lat  the  Senator  explained,  if 
the  Sen  itor  from  Indiana  proceeds,  he 


tion  of  the 
that  is  what 
will  attemp; 
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would  take 
correct? 

Mr.  BAK|:r.  Yes.  As  I  understand 
it,  under  rul  e  V  of  the  Standing  Rules 
of  the  Senal  e  any  Senator  at  any  time 
can  move  on  notice  given  1  day  in  ad- 
vance to  suspend  the  rules,  any  por- 
rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
I  understand  the  Senator 
to  do.  If  he  does  that 
then  it  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of 
those  preseiit  and  voting  in  order  to 
suspend  the:  rules  of  the  Senate.  It  re- 
quires, of  course,  only  a  simple  majori- 
ty to  adopt  an  amendment  if  indeed 
the  rules  an  \  suspended. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  BAKl  :R.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabai  la. 

Mr.  HEFIIN.  I  object  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent request.  However,  in 
order  to  try  to  work  out  my  problem 
pertaining  lo  it  I  would  like  to  get 
some  freedo  m  from  the  floor  to  try  to 
negotiate  it  and  do  it  before  you— as  I 
understand  it.  you  have  already 
pushed  an<  presented  your  unani- 
mous-consei  t  request? 

Mr.  BAKI R.  Not  yet. 

Mr.  HEFIJN.  Not  yet.  What  I  am 
trying  to  dc  is  I  am  trying  to  get  my 
objection  ir  and  get  to  where  I  can 
leave  my  desk,  and  I  will  not  have  to 
be  here  whin  the  Senator  does  it.  in 
the  meantiiie  trying  to  negotiate  it.  I 
have  a  Seniitor  in  an  airport  waiting 
for  me  to  )hone  him,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  do  J  t  and  have  you  do  it  while 
I  am  gone. 

Mr.  BAK:  jr.  That  will  be  the  only 
problem  I  1  ave  solved  today.  Why  do 
you  not  go  and  call  that  Senator  in 
the  airport,  and  I  give  you  my  person- 
al assuranc!  that  I  will  not  do  any- 
thing until  you  come  back,  until  2 
o'clock. 

I  yield  nov  to  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  have  an  amendment  at  the  desk— 
this  in  an  inquiry  of  the  majority 
leader— thai  is  on  the  same  subject, 
the  same  an  lendment  which  is  going  to 
be  offered  )y  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. Th<  only  difference  between 
the  two  wculd  be  the  effective  date, 
the  pertinent  facts  in  the  amendment 
when  they  ^  ^ould  apply. 

I  would  li  te  to  reserve  the  right,  my 
right,  to  o:  fer  that  under  the  same 
agreement  i  hat  is  being  considered  at 
this  time  vi  ith  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  since  it  deals  with  the  iden- 
tical subjeci . 

Mr.  BAK  :R.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
will  be  glad  to  confer  on  that  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  if  other  Senators 
have  questi  ins  I  will  be  glad  to  try  to 
answer  them  or  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  in  order  to  do  so.  But  I 
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now  have  made  a  conunitment  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin) 
that  I  would  not  put  the  request  until 
he  has  had  a  chance  to  make  his 
phone  call,  so  I  will  forebear  until  that 
time.  I  yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  been  in  discussions  with 
the  majority  leader  in  respect  to  the 
request  which  he  will  shortly  pro- 
pound. I  have  had  a  meeting  of  Demo- 
crats this  morning  to  explain  as  best  I 
could  the  request  and  ramifications 
thereof. 

As  I  have  explained,  in  the  event  the 
request  is  objected  to— and  I  have  not 
yet  agreed  to  it  myself— but  if  the  re- 
quest is  objected  to  and  the  Senate  in- 
vokes cloture,  there  are  numerous 
committee  amendments  in  this  bill 
that  can  fully  by  virtue  of  the  one  or 
more  rules  that  would  then  apply 
under  cloture. 

If  the  unanimous-consent  request  is 
agreed  to,  those  amendments  would 
automatically  be  adopted  en  bloc  and 
would  be  considered  as  original  text 
subject  to  further  amendment. 

Let  us  just  take  one  such  amend- 
ment. The  amendment  on  page  5. 
"Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Public  Broadcasting  Fund."  If  Sena- 
tors will  look  at  that  amendment— if  I 
may  have  the  attention  of  the 
Chair 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Jepsen).  The  Senator  has  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  the 
event  the  consent  agreement  is  not  en- 
tered into  and  cloture  is  invoked, 
would  not  the  amendment  No.  7.  I  be- 
lieve it  is,  beginning  on  line  22  of  page 
5,  entitled  "Corporation  for  Public 
Broadcasting,  Public  Broadcasting 
Fund."  would  not  that  amendment  fall 
under  cloture? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  would  not  re- 
.  quire  a  point  of  order.  It  would  auto- 
matically fall. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  In  other 
words,  the  Chair  would  rule  it  out  of 
order  by  virtue  of  a  precedent  which  I 
set  some  years  ago  when  I  was  majori- 
ty leader,  and,  incidentally,  which  I  set 
at  a  time  an  amendment  by  Mr.  Arm- 
strong was  then  pending. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  remember 
that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So  that 
would  fall. 

So  if  the  agreement  is  entered  into, 
that  amendment,  in  addition  to  several 
other  amendments  in  this  bill,  would 
be  automatically  adopted.  They  would 
not  be  subject  to  further  points  of 
order,  but  they  would  be  open  to 
amendment  because  they  would  be 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment;  am  I  cor- 
rect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  So.  in  sum, 
may  I  say  that  if  the  agreement  is  not 
entered  into,  about  half  of  this  bill 
will  just  automatically  fall  if  cloture  is 
invoked. 

Now,  Senators  who  are  interested  in 
the  conunittee  amendments  and  would 
like  to  see  them  adopted  would  be. 
naturally,  I  think,  disposed  to  agree 
with  this  unanimous-consent  request. 
The  only  problem  that  I  have  with  the 
request,  and  which  Members  are  al- 
ready aware  of,  is  that  one  involving 
the  Lugar  amendment.  It  would  re- 
quire a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules, 
which,  in  turn,  requires  two-thirds  of 
those  Senators  who  are  present  and 
voting  to  sustain  that  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules.  And  under  the  agree- 
ment, if  that  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  is  not  adopted,  no  appeal  from 
said  ruling  would  lie  if  the  consent  re- 
quest as  presently  formulated  should 
be  entered.  So  that  would  be  the  end 
of  the  Lugar  amendment  on  this  bill.  I 
just  wanted  to  call  that  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  what  I 
had  said  theretofore,  so  that  they  will 
know  fully  what  they  are  doing;  if 
they  object  to  the  request  or  if.  on  the 
other  hand,  by  no  objection  the  re- 
quest is  granted  and  the  Senate  in- 
vokes cloture,  they  will  know  what  the 
risks  are. 

Mr.  EXON.  Will  the  minority  leader 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  Do  I  understand  the  ex- 
planation that  you  have  just  given  is 
that  if  we  invoke  cloture,  then  the 
Lugar  amendment  would  require  two- 
thirds  vote  or  not  be  considered  on  the 
bill?  Was  that  the  explanation  the 
Senator  just  offered? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  said  if  the 
consent  agreement  is  entered  into,  all 
of  the  committee  amendments  in  this 
bill,  including  the  ones  in  which  I  am 
particularly  interested— for  one,  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting- 
would  be  ipso  facto  adopted.  The  lan- 
guage of  each  would  be  subject  then  to 
further  amendment. 

If  this  consent  agreement  is  not 
agreed  to  and  we  do  invoke  cloture, 
that  amendment  will  fall,  in  addition 
to  several  other  amendments.  But  if 
the  consent  agreement  is  agreed  to, 
Mr.  Lugar  will  have  to  come  in  with 
his  amendment  by  way  of  suspending 
the  rules,  which  requires  a  two-thirds 
vote.  But  even  if  we  do  not  agree  to 
the  request  and  go  by  way  of  cloture. 
Mr.  Lugar  is  going  to  have  some  prob- 
lems in  any  event.  Whether  the  con- 
sent agreement  is  entered  into  or  not, 
Mr.  Lugar  is  going  to  have  problems  if 
cloture  is  invoked. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  But  if  the 
consent  agreement  is  entered  into,  the 
problems  involving  public  broadcast- 
ing    and    several     other    committee 


amendments  in  the  bill  are  automati- 
cally obliterated. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  may 
say.  if  my  memory  serves  me.  there 
are  about  50  committee  amendments 
and  all  of  those  committee  amend- 
ments would  be  saved  by  this  agree- 
ment and  would  not  be  subjected  to  a 
point  of  order  because  they  would  be 
adopted  by  this  agreement.  That  is  a 
major  undertaking.  It  is  a  major  ac- 
complishment and  it  would  accommo- 
date the  purposes.  I  believe,  in  one 
way  or  another,  of  virtually  every  Sen- 
ator in  this  Chamber. 

Without  this  agreement,  every  one 
of  those,  or  virtually  all  of  them,  will 
fall.  I  really  believe  it  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  Senators  and  of  the  institu- 
tion to  go  forth  with  this  agreement. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  about  to  suggest 
the  atjsence  of  a  quorum,  unless  some- 
one else  has  a  question,  so  that  I  can 
confer  with  other  Senators  on  ques- 
tions that  have  been  put  to  me  in  pre- 
vious colloquys. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  have  an  amendment 
to  the  Lugar  amendment  that  has 
been  filed  and  has  been  circulated.  I 
believe  there  is  a  copy  on  each  desk.  It 
would  be  my  intention  to  try  to  amend 
the  Lugar  amendment,  if  it  stands,  to 
provide  mortgage  foreclosure  help 
with  a  temporary  loan  program  for  un- 
employed workers  who  are  in  default 
on  their  home  loans.  Would  that 
amendment  of  mine  be  in  order  under 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement? 
Assuming  Lugar  carries,  would  it  be  in 
order  for  me  to  offer  my  amendment 
to  the  Lugar  amendment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  tem- 
porarily distracted.  Is  the  Senator's 
question  whether  the  amendment 
which  is  at  the  desk  and  which  has 
been  filed  as  an  amendment  to  the 
substitute  embodying  the  Lugar 
amendment  in  order  now  under  this 
arrangement? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Well.  I  think  we  are 
saying  the  same  thing.  There  is  a 
Riegle  amendment  that  I  described 
yesterday  that  has  been  filed  that 
would  add  a  mortgage  default  assist- 
ance part  to  the  Lugar  emergency 
housing  bill.  I  am  wondering  if.  under 
the  Senator's  unanimous-consent 
agreement,  my  amendment  would  be 
in  order.  Would  I  then  be  able  to  bring 
it  up  and  offer  it  for  a  vote  at  the  ap- 
propriate time? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not  seen  the 
amendment,  and  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator  for  that.  But  my  answer  must 
be  if  it  qualifies  otherwise  under  rule 
XXII  and  cloture  is  invoked,  in  that  it 
was  at  the  desk  and  that  it  is  germane, 
then  nothing  in  this  agreement  would 
jeopardize  the  Senator's  right  to  offer 
it. 
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Mr.  RIEGLE.  May  I  just  ask  the 
Senator  further,  though,  in  the  event 
that  the  cloture  is  not  invoked  and  his 
unanimous-consent  agreement  carries, 
am  I  fully  protected  under  his  unani- 
mous-consent request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  is  affected  one  way  or  an- 
other, with  or  without  cloture.  I  think, 
without  cloture,  there  is  no  require- 
ment that  the  amendment  be  at  the 
desk;  with  cloture,  if  it  is  at  the  desk 
and  otherwise  qualifies,  it  would  be  in 
order.  I  really  do  not  believe  this 
agreement  reaches  the  Senator's 
amendment  at  all  in  one  respect  or  an- 
other. I  have  no  reason  to  think  it 
would  not  be  in  order.  But  I  simply 
have  not  examined  it  nor  have  I  in- 
quired of  the  Parliamentarian  or  the 
Chair  of  its  status. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  have  submit- 
ted an  amendment  that  might  have 
some  problem  with  the  question  of 
germaneness  once  cloture  is  invoked. 
It  is  a  very  minor  amendment  and  in- 
volves no  additional  funding.  It  has 
been  cleared  by  both  sides.  I  am  won- 
dering whether  or  not  I  can  be  pro- 
tected in  offering  that  amendment  if 
the  proposed  agreement  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again,  I  am  not  familiar  with  the 
amendment.  May  I  say  that  if  it  is 
done  before  cloture  and  nobody  raises 
the  issue,  there  is  no  problem  at  all.  If 
it  is  after  cloture.  I  assume  if  it  is  non- 
germane  the  Chair  would  state  as 
much  and  it  would  fall  without  a  point 
of  order  raised  against  it.  But  if  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to  inquire  about 
that  I  can  inquire  at  the  same  time  I 
am  inquiring  with  other  Senators 
about  the  Proxmire  and  Long  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  am  told  it  may  be 
the  view  of  the  Parliamentarian  that 
the  amendment  of  mine  which  I  re- 
ferred to  a  moment  ago  would  be  out 
of  order  if  cloture  is  invoked.  I  wonder 
if  I  might  just  ask  the  understanding 
of  the  Chair.  The  amendment  is  up 
there  and  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  up  there.  I  am  wondering, 
imder  either  case,  with  cloture  or 
without,  would  the  Riegle  amendment 
be  in  order  to  be  offered  later? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  so  he  may  propound 
that  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  clo- 
ture is  invoked,  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment will  not  be  germane.  If  cloture  is 
not  invoked,  then  the  germaneness 
stands  or  falls  on  the  basis  of  the 
Senate  vote  under  rule  XVI. 


Mr.  RlEGLE.  If  I  understand  cor- 
rectly, tl  len,  if  cloture  is  invoked,  my 
amendm  fnt  would  not  be  in  order  and 
I  would  lot  be  able  to  raise  it.  If  clo- 
ture, the  1,  is  not  invoked,  I  am  free  to 
offer  it  >ut  someone  might  challenge 
it.  Is  tha  a  fair  statement? 

The  PI  RESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
a  fair  stitement.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  bAkeR.  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  to  tne  Senator  that  that  is  true 
with  any  amendment.  If  there  is  a  ger- 
maneness question  before  or  after  clo- 
ture, somebody  can  challenge  that. 
The  onl  i  difference  is  one  is  under 
rule  XV:  and  one  is  under  rule  XXII. 
The  difference  also  is  that  the  Chair 
acts  automatically  on  one  and  not  on 
the  oth;r.  But  that  is  so  with  a 
number  of  other  Senators'  amend- 
ments, I  sxpect.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  R  EGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  the  i:  iformation. 

Mr.  BiiKER.  I  might  add.  as  I  said 
earlier  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreemei  it,  as  I  conceive  it.  it  does  not 
affect  tie  status  of  the  situation  of 
the  Seniitor  from  Michigan  but  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  would  affect  it. 
The  una  limous-consent  request  would 
not. 

Mr.  HI  JDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield ' 

Mr.  B/  KER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HI  TDDLESTON.  Is  there  any  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  leader  to 
protect  I  he  amendment  I  am  to  offer 
in  the  uiianimous-consent  agreempnt? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
say  to  ray  friend  from  Kentucky  that 
my  instiicts  say  to  protect  him  at  all 
costs,  bu  L  in  all  fairness  I  have  not  yet 
read  th(  amendment  and  I  honestly 
cannot  s  ly.  I  will  be  glad  to  look  at  it 
and  see. 

I  must  say.  in  all  candor,  that  once 
we  start  protecting  particular  amend- 
ments ir  disagreement  I  do  not  know 
when  we  will  stop. 

Mr.  H  [JDDLESTON.  I  understand, 
but  I  wo  ider  if  we  can 

Mr.  Bi  lKER.  If  it  has  no  impact  but 
it  is  clea  ed  on  both  sides. 

Will  tl  e  Senator  let  me  see  if  we  can 
deal  witl  i  that? 

Mr.  HI  FDDLESTON.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  understand  the 
complex  ty  of  the  situation  that  we 
are  in.  I  had  intended  to  offer  a 
sununer  jobs  program.  As  the  leader  is 
aware.  ;he  President,  in  his  first 
budget  resolution,  had  proposed  a 
summer  jobs  program  to  be  the  equiv- 
alent of  what  was  provided  last  year. 
In  the  first  budget  resolution  that 
item  waj  dropped. 

It  woi  Id  have  been  appropriate  to 
this  leg!  lation  if  we  were  not  in  a  situ- 
ation wl  lere  cloture  would  lie.  We  do 
have  an  authorization,  so  this  would 
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just  be  an  i  icrease  in  the  appropria- 
tion. 

It  seems  tc  me  that  it  meets  the  con- 
cern of  the  i  tenator  from  Colorado  be- 
cause as  I  uiderstand  one  of  his  con- 
cerns is  that  we  should  only  be  dealing 
with  emergency  measures.  We  under- 
stand the  yo  nth  program  is  something 
that  has  to  pe  started  forthwith.  This 
last  train  coming  out  of 
prior  to  summertime. 
There  has  bfeen  a  rather  dramatic  in- 
crease in  unemployment  among  the 
young  peopl( '.  of  this  country. 

I  know  tl:  at  there  are  many  here 
is  strongly  about  their 
as  I  do  about  this  one.  I 
to  our  leader.  Senator 
this,  and  with  other  Mem- 
bers. I  am  frustrated  by  the  sense  of 
not  being  able  to  permit  the  Senate  to 
make  a  judgtnent  on  this  issue,  which 
I  think  is  ommportance.  I  want  to  re- 
spect the  leader's  desire  to  work  in  an 
orderly  manner,  but  I  do  think  it 
reaches  the  expressed  concern  of  the 
Senator  frccn  Colorado  about  only 
dealing  witn  matters  of  urgency  and 
importance.  1 1  do  think  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  issue.  I  do  not  know 
if  the  Senator  can  advise  me  as  to  how 
to  address  |his  issue  or  whether  we 
will  be  foreclosed  from  having  any  op- 
portunity to  present  this. 

Mr.  BAKIIl.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  [Massachusetts  discussed 
this  matter  with  me  informally  awhile 
ago.  I  believe  I  am  at  liberty  to  repeat 
what  I  said  ko  him  privately.  That  is, 
that  I  am  syfnpathetic  to  this  program 
and  the  funding  levels  which  lie  seeks, 
which  indeed  correspond  to  those 
sought  by  tpe  President  and  the  ad- 
I  think,  however,  once 
f  we  make  a  specific  ex- 
an  amendment  we  will 
open  the  floodgate  and  there  will  be 
no  closing. 

If  the  Seiiator  from  Massachusetts 
sqme  way  to  qualify  this 
if  he  can  redraft  it  in 
some  way  ti  deal  with  it,  or  to  deal 
with  it  befoi  e  cloture,  I  will  be  glad  to 
try  to  do  ths  t. 

But  it  is  n  }t  this  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  will  cause  problems. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  it  is  the  rules  of  the  Senate 
which  caus(!  the  problems.  That  is 
whether  or  not  it  is  germane  under 
rule  XVI  or  whether  it  is  germane 
under  rule  :CXII.  I  have  an  idea  that 
the  Chair  m  ght  rule  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane if  pu  .  to  that  question  under 
rule  XVI  aid  that  it  might  be  the 
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rule  XXII.  However,  there 
Eim  told,  in  the  House  bill 
for  this  pro  ect,  though  not  as  much 
as  the  Senal  or  from  Massachusetts  at- 
tempts to  idd.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  wc  uld  be  pleased  to  ask  our 
conferees  to  consider  very  generously 
how  they  tn  at  that  subject. 


But.  as  the  Senator  knows,  and  as 
others  have  heard  me  say,  I  am  reluc- 
tant to  qualify  particular  exceptions 
under  rule  XVI  or  rule  XX  HI  because 
I  do  not  know  where  we  would  stop. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  It  is  not  possible  to 
redraft  the  amendment.  The  only  way 
I  could  think  we  could  probably  get 
around  it.  and  it  Is  asking  a  great  deal, 
is  to  voice  vote  it  before  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  BAKER.  That  is  not  totally  out 
of  the  question.  We  can  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield  for  another  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  As  I  tried  to  sort  out 
exactly  what  the  unanimous-consent 
request  means,  and  as  the  leader  has 
explained,  those  of  us  who  support  the 
Lugar  amendment,  it  seems  to  me,  are 
being  told  that  we  will  have  to  pass 
that  amendment  by  a  two-thirds  vote 
whenever  the  test  vote  next  comes 
under  either  situation.  In  other  words, 
with  the  unanimous-consent  request, 
this  lays  it  out  specifically  and  indi- 
cates that  we  have  to  be  able  to 
muster  two-thirds  vote  to  carry  the 
Lugar  proposal  and  to  put  it  into  the 
bill. 

On  the  other  hand.  If  we  do  not 
agree  to  this,  if  we  get  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  and  cloture  goes  for- 
ward, a  different  procedure  will  be 
used  but  the  net  result  is  the  same, 
and  in  the  end  when  the  test  vote 
comes  up  on  the  Lugar  package  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  majority  leader  to 
frame  that  in  such  a  fashion  that  we 
would  still  at  that  point  need  a  two- 
thirds  vote  to  carry  the  Lugar  proposi- 
tion. Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  I  iinderstood  the 
Senator,  that  is  not  what  I  think  the 
rule  would  require  and  certainly  not 
what  I  would  intend. 

Before  I  answer,  let  me  point  out 
that  I  am  not  putting  the  Senator  in 
that  position.  I  have  no  desire  to  abort 
the  will  of  the  Senate.  But  it  is,  I 
think,  an  act  of  very  wise  judgment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  who  has  vol- 
untarily offered  to  forgo  the  right  to 
appeal  a  ruling  of  the  Chair  on  the 
question  of  whether  this  amendment 
is  germane  and,  instead,  proceed  imder 
rule  V.  I  suspect  he  did  that,  though  I 
would  not  presume  to  speak  for  it.  be- 
cause he  did  not  wish  to  torture  the 
rules  of  the  Senate.  I  have  an  idea 
that  there  is  so  much  support  for  the 
Lugar  amendment  that  it  is  going  to 
pass  with  a  two-thirds  vote  or  pass 
anything  else  that  is  put  here.  I  rather 
suspect  that  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
thinks  that  or  perhaps  he  would  not 
have  agreed  to  do  it  this  way. 

I  would  point  out  that  it  is  not  the 
majority  leader  who  has  put  the  Sena- 
tor in  this  spot.  It  is  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  No.  1,  and  the  heroic  willing- 
ness of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  to  do 
it  this  way  Instead  of  torturing  the 
rules  of  the  Senate,  No.  2.  I  hope 
Members  will  not  think  I  am  laying  a 
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trap  for  them.  I  am  doing  the  best  I 
can  for  all  the  parties  involved  and 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  future  wel- 
fare of  the  Senate  and  its  rules  and 
procedures. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  this  ends  up  being  simi- 
lar to  a  Catch-22  situation.  Can  the 
Senator  give  me  assurance  that  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  up  or 
down  on  the  Lugar  amendment  at 
some  point?  Would  a  majority  vote  be 
sufficient  to  carry  it? 

The  reason  I  ask  the  question  is  that 
I  think  what  is  happening,  and  I  am 
not  questioning  the  intention  of  the 
majority  leader— do  not  misunder- 
stand me — or  it  seems  to  me  that  what 
flows  from  this  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, if  we  agree  to  it,  is  we  are  locked 
in  to  pass  the  Lugar  amendment, 
which  has  bipartisan  support,  with  a 
two-thirds  vote,  and  if  we  do  not  agree 
to  the  unanimous-consent  request  and 
go  the  cloture  route,  the  parliamenta- 
ry situation  that  the  majority  leader 
anticipates  following,  that  also  leads 
us  down  a  track  where  eventually 
when  we  have  an  opporttinity  to  final- 
ly dispose  of  the  Lugar  amendment  it 
would,  in  that  case,  also  take  a  two- 
thirds  vote.  That  is  my  imderstanding. 
Am  I  wrong  on  that?  If  I  am  wrong  on 
that,  how  could  we  build  into  this 
agreement  an  assurance  that  when  we 
finally  dispose  of  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment we  can  do  so  on  a  majority  vote 
rather  than  a  two-thirds  vote?  That  is 
what  I  am  seeking.  Help  me  find  my 
way  to  that  provision,  and  let  us  put 
that  into  this  agreement,  and  then  it 
would  be  something  that  I  think  we 
could  all  support. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
so.  too. 

I  am  not  sure  I  know  what  the  Sena- 
tor is  referring  to  when  he  says,  as  I 
imderstood  him,  that  we  would  have  2 
two-thirds  votes.  That  is  not  the  case. 
As  I  understand  the  rules,  if  notice  to 
suspend  the  rules  is  served  under  the 
provisions  of  rule  V,  the  next  day, 
when  the  amendment  is  called  up, 
there  will  be  a  vote.  If  two-thirds  of 
those  present  and  voting — meaning 
two-thirds  of  a  quorum— voted  in  the 
affirmative,  then  the  amendment 
would  be  presented  and  it  would  be 
adopted  on  the  majority. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  has  just 
agreed  with  what  I  said  before.  Does 
that  not  impose  a  two-thirds  test? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  one,  but  not  two. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  The  answer 
to  the  Senator's  question  is  that  if  a 
consent  agreement  is  entered  into,  it 
will  take  two-thirds  of  the  Senators 
present  and  voting  to  suspend  the 
rules  so  that  Mr.  Lvcar  can  call  up  his 
amendment:  in  effect,  meaning  that 
we  have  to  have  two-thirds  of  the  Sen- 


ators present  and  voting  to  adopt  his 
amendment. 

If  we  do  not  go  the  consent  agree- 
ment route,  if  we  go  with  cloture,  a 
point  of  order  can  be  made  against  Mr. 
LucAR's  amendment,  but  that  can  be 
overruled,  if  the  Senate  wants  to  over- 
rule the  Chair,  by  a  majority  vote. 
There  is  no  two-thirds  majority  vote 
required. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  minority  leader  yield  on  that 
point? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  It  is  my  imderstand- 
ing that  we  can  get  a  resolution  of  the 
question  regarding  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment, which  is  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  by  ap- 
pealing from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Which  re- 
quires a  majority  vote,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  A  simple  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  as  he  knows 
and  the  minority  leader  knows,  that  I 
always  try  to  go  out  of  my  way  to  find 
a  solution  on  a  unanimous-consent 
basis.  But  I  think  from  the  standpoint 
of  those  of  us  who  are  critically  con- 
cerned about  the  housing  situation, 
for  us  to  be  put  in  the  position  of  re- 
quiring a  two-thirds  vote  on  a  matter 
so  vital  to  the  well-being  of  this  coun- 
try and  the  economy  is  the  kind  of 
precedent  that  I  personally  do  not 
want  to  be  a  part  of. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  permit 
me  to  say  this:  I  shall  never  vote  for 
cloture  if  I  believe  that  when  we  are 
voting  for  cloture,  there  is  a  plan  for 
any  substantial  number  of  Senators  to 
do  violence  to  the  Senate  rules.  Implic- 
it in  a  vote  for  cloture  is  a  compact 
among  Senators  that  amendments 
that  are  not  germane,  amendments 
that  are  not  in  order,  are  not  going  to 
be  voted  on  in  the  Senate.  The  cloture 
rule  will  not  be  worth  the  paper  it  is 
written  on  if  Senators,  having  voted 
for  cloture,  are  going  to  proceed  to 
stultify  themselves  and  bring  dishonor 
on  this  body  by  then  proceeding  to  say 
that  the  rules  do  not  mean  what  they 
say  at  all,  and  that  an  amendment 
that  is  clearly  out  of  order  is  in  order, 
and  an  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane is  germane. 

If  we  are  going  to  engage  in  that 
kind  of  conduct,  Mr.  President,  to  act 
contrary  to  our  own  consciences  and 
take  the  view  that  substance  means 
everything  and  procedure  is  nothing, 
that  the  end  justifies  the  means,  and 
that  we  vote  cloture  and  gag  every- 
body and  then  proceed  to  bring  in  leg- 
islation that  clearly  was  not  intended 
to  be  offered  and  was  out  of  order,  we 
will  create  so  many  problems  for  the 
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future  that  we  may  as  well  not  have 
any  rule  book. 

Bfr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator  re- 
spond to  a  question.  Mr.  P>resident? 

Mr.  LONG.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAKEU.  We  are  talking  about 
postclotiu«.  I  rather  suspect  if  this 
unanimous-consent  agreement  is  not 
given,  there  may  be  a  point  6f  order 
on  the  amendment  under  rule  XVI 
precloture.  I  suspect  if  we  ever  did 
this,  we  may  not  get  to  that  vote.  I 
suspect  as  well  there  might  be  an 
appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
that  it  is  germane  when  I  think  it  not 
germane,  under  rule  XVI  as  well  as 
under  rule  XXII.  I  wonder  if  the  Sena- 
tor feels   the  same   way   about   rule 

xxn. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  personally  feel  the 
same  way,  Mr.  President. 

Bir.  BASER.  So  do  I. 

Mr.  LONG.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
Senators  offering  amendments  can  go 
talk  to  the  Parliamentarian  before 
they  ever  agree  to  cloture,  if  they  are 
advised  that  their  amendment  is  not 
germane  and  not  in  order  but  they 
proceed  to  vote  to  gag  this  body  and 
then  vote  to  say  that  their  amendment 
is  in  order  when  it  has  been  said  by 
the  Parliamentarian  it  is  not— that 
kind  of  conduct  should  not  be  tolerat- 
ed in  the  Senate.  The  Senate  should 
not  do  that. 

This  gag  rule  for  cloture  is  there  for 
Senators  to  agree  among  themselves 
that  we  would  limit  our  debate, 
amendments  that  are  germane  would 
be  offered,  amendments  that  are  not 
germane  would  not  be  offered.  Having 
agreed  to  all  this  and  having  voted  on 
what  amounts  to  a  compact  among 
Senators,  an  agreement  on  how  we  are 
going  to  do  business,  then  to  proceed 
to  break  our  word  to  one  another  is 
not  the  way  the  Senate  should  be 
doing  business.  The  cloture  vote  would 
be  meaningless  to  us  hereafter.  People 
would  not  dare  vote  for  cloture  be- 
cause if  we  did,  people  would  have  all 
sorts  of  amendments  brought  in  and 
passed  that  are  not  in  order  or  are  not 
germane. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  all  kind  of 
procedures  to  protect  their  parliamen- 
tary rights  as  of  now.  They  can  object 
to  unanimous  consent;  they  can  offer 
amendments:  they  can  drag  out  debate 
on  amendments  for  weeks. 

Or  we  can  accommodate  one  an- 
other. As  far  as  the  amendment  Mr. 
LuGAR  wants  to  offer  is  concerned,  this 
Is  not  the  only  bill  on  which  it  can  be 
offered.  It  can  be  offered  on  other 
bills.  It  can  be  put  on  an  appropriation 
bill  or  even  on  a  tax  bill — once  the  au- 
thority is  there  to  appropriate  the 
money. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate 
would  be  willing,  and  all  Senators 
would  be  willing,  to  take  their  chance 
on  suspending  the  rules,  because  that 
is  what  it  takes  under  the  rules  to 
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Mr.  LuGAR's  amendment.  He 
p)-etty  good  chance.  I  think. 

I  am  going  to  vote  to  sus- 
rules.  I  am  not  going  to  vote 
violence  to  the  niles,  but  I  shall 
pleaj  ed  to  vote  to  suspend  them. 
SARBANES.  WUl  the  majority 
jfield  for  a  question? 
AKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
the  Senator  from  Maryland. 


pend 
to  do 
be 
Mr. 

leader 
Mr. 
yield  to 


I 


EXTENSION  OF  TIMK  ON  RULE  XXII  QUORUM 
CALL 

Mr.  dAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
going  t>  run  out  of  time  here.  I  ask 
unanimDus  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quqmm  on  rule  XXII  be  extended 
to  2:15 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  o  jjection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  on  lered. 

Mr.  &  ^VRBANES.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  wa:it  to  address  the  postcloture 
situation  that  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana 1  as  Just  discussed.  I  understood 
the  majority  leader  to  say  that  in  a 
precloture  situation,  suppose  we  do 
not  invbke  cloture  on  this  bill.  Mem 
bers  coiuld  offer  amendments  to  the 
biU.  They  could  only  be  challenged,  as 
I  undenstand  it,  on  a  point  of  order  as 
to  germaneness  by  that  point  of  order 
being  lAade  by  some  other  Member  in 
the  boc  y.  The  Chair  would  not  rule  on 
them  automatically.  If  challenged  on 
the  po  nt  of  germaneness,  the  Chair 
would  i  imply  put  that  question  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  not  rule 
upon  it ,  Is  that  not  the  case?  I  under- 
stood the  majority  leader  to  say  differ- 
ently just  then. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No,  Mr.  President,  that 
is  exactly  right.  At  least,  that  is  what  I 
meant  k^o  say.  If  you  make  a  point  of 
order  on  germaneness  precloture 
under  rule  XVI.  the  question  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Senate  for  examintion. 

Mr.  ^ARBANES.  The  question  is 
simply  put  out  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  for  them  to  decide  on  a  ger- 
maneness question  by  majority  vote? 

Mr.  9AKER.  Yes;  I  may  say  to  the 
Senator  that  is  not  the  only  point  of 
order  Uring  against  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment, n  my  opinion,  under  the  rules 
preclot  lire. 

Mr.  SORTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  ^eld? 

Mr.  JAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
yield. 

Mr.  <  fORTON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
on  a  (afferent  subject,  but  as  I  have 
told  the  majority  leader  privately,  on 
my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  other 
Senators,  including  Senator  Heflin 
and  Senator  Jackson,  I  have  serious 
objections  to  the  pure  legislation  in- 
cluded in  this  proposed  amendment  re- 
lated to  the  way  in  which  the  Galileo 
mission  will  be  carried  out.  I  put  the 
majority  leader  on  notice  that  I  shall 
make  Objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent rebuest  unless  that  can  be  worked 
out  yiith  the  proponents  of  that 
amend  nent. 
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I  feel,  inc  [dentally,  that  it  would  ob- 
viously be  <  lut  of  order  after  cloture  is 
invoked  on  bhis  question. 

Mr.  BAK  SR.  Mr.  President,  I  expect 
there  are  t  number  of  remedies  that 
the  Senator  has  without  including  it 
in  the  una  limous-consent  agreement. 
I  can  think  of  two.  I  would  rather  dis- 
cuss that  o<i  the  floor  at  this  time,  but 
I  urge  the  Senator  to  confer  with  the 
Parliamentlirian  to  try  to  devise  a  way 
irithout  the  necessity  of  ob- 
le  request  if  the  request  is 


to  do  that 
Jecting  to 
made. 

Mr.  Presi 
not  know 
not.  I  thir 
probably. 


lent,  I  must  say  that  I  do 
Whether  to  continue  this  or 
the  very  best  thing  to  do, 
just  to  go  ahead  and  call 
up  the  bill  and  at  2:15,  we  shall  start 
the  quoruih  call  and  have  a  cloture 
vote.  My  guess  is  now  that  cloture  will 
not  prevail.  Senators  should  know  that 
we  shall  b0  in  late.  That  is  not  meant 
to  be  a  threat,  but  it  is  meant  to  say  I 
intend  to  f  ibish  this  bill  if  it  is  possible 
to  do  so.  I 
Mr.  President,  I  jrield  the  floor. 
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>DLESTON   addressed  the 

IIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Kentucky. 
IDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
pending  order  of  business? 
addressed  the  Chair. 
IIDING   OFFICER.   The 
ler. 

Would  it  not  be  the  re- 
consideration of  the  pend- 
lent?  What  is  the  pending 


Mr. 
Chair 

The   PR 
Senator  fr( 

Mr, 
what  is 

Mr.  B 

THE 
majority 

Mr.  B. 
sumption 
ing  amen 
amendmei  

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  business  is  the  amendment  of 
the  Senatbr  from  Indiana  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  to  the  Ismguage  proposed  to 
be  stricken  by  the  third  committee 
amendmen  L. 

Mr.  BAi[£R.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  afa  ;ence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c  ill  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  c  Edl  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUItDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  uninimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  have  the  attention  of  the  mAjor- 
ity  leader?) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HXniDLESTON.  Would  the  ma- 
jority leader  object  to  temporarily  set- 
ting aside  the  pending  business  for  the 
purpose  of  my  introducing  an  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BA^ER.  I  do  not  object,  but  I 
am  not  dlr  jctly  involved. 

Might  I  nquire  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  pr  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana  


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  For  a  period  of 
time  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  EKDMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I  did 
not  hear  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HX7DDLESTON.  If  necessary, 
for  a  period  not  to  exceed  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  On  another  matter  or 
simply  to  speak? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  To  offer  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand 
the  pending  business,  it  is  my  amend- 
ment, which  has  not  been  voted  on.  I 
prefer  that  it  not  be  further  amended 
prior  to  clarifying  all  of  this,  so  I  have 
to  object. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Let  me  clari- 
fy  

Mr.  BAKER.  May  I  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  indicates  his 
amendment  has  been  cleared  on  both 
sides  and  has  no  money  involved. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  My  amend- 
ment does  not  apply  to  the  pending 
amendment.  I  want  to  set  aside  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana for  a  period  of  5  minutes  to  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  bill  itself. 

Idr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  we  are 
all  familiar  with  what  it  is,  I  think 
that  is  as  good  a  thing  to  do  as  any. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  tight  to  object,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Kentucky  that  I 
have  exactly  the  same  situation,  no 
money  involved,  cleared  on  both  sides, 

involving 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
make  my  request  10  minutes  and 
handle  both  of  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  is  going 
to  offer  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
or  to  the  substitute. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  To  the  bill. 
Mr.  BAKER.  To  the  bill. 
Mr.    HUDDLESTON.    Not    to    the 
-  Lugar  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  To  the  biU  or  to 
the  substitute?  If  it  falls,  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is 
going  to  fall.  We  do  not  know  where 

we  are  at. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  this:  Can  we  get  the  Huddleston 
and  the  Domenlci  amendments  and  let 
the  chairmen  come  in— they  are  here— 
and  take  a  look  at  them  and  we  will 
see  if  we  can  do  that.  While  we  have 
that  moment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  (Wil- 
liam F.  Hildenbrand)  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll.    

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 


the  quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  be 
extended  until  2:30  p.m; 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  three  amendments  that  I  am  told 
can  be  handled  in  perhaps  less  than  1 
minute  each,  if  everybody  signs  off  on 
them. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Lugar  amendment  be  temporarily  laid 
aside  in  order  for  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  a  Huddle- 
ston amendment,  a  Domenlci  amend- 
ment, and  an  Exon  amendment;  that 
immediately  after  the  disposition  of 
those  amendments,  the  Senate  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  majority  leader  specify  that 
these  amendments  will  be  at  the  end 
of  the  blU? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  in  all  three 
cases,  the  amendments  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1011 

(Purpose:  To  transfer  sufficient  funds  from 
Operations  and  Maintenance,  Army  Na- 
tional Guard  to  National  Guard  Person- 
nel, Army  for  the  Kentucliy  Army  Nation- 
al Guard  to  implement  and  operate  the 
Medical  Assistance  to  Safety  and  Traffic 
program  in  Kentucky  through  August  1, 
1982) 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 

I  call  up  my  amendment^ 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddle- 
ston) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1011. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading 
of  the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

For  an  additional  amoimt  for  National 
Guard  Personnel,  Army,  such  amount  as  is 
necessary  to  make  850  man-days  available  to 
the  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard  to  im- 
plement and  operate  the  Medical  Assistance 
to  Safety  and  Traffic  program  In  Kentucky 
through  August  1.  1982.  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Operations  and  Maintenance, 
Army  National  Guard. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  is  a  very  simple  amendment.  It 
deals  with  a  serious  problem  that  has 
developed  in  the  central  part  of  Ken- 
tucky. 

As  we  all  know,  the  Army  is  author- 
ized to  participate  in  a  program  known 
as  MAST— military  assistance  to 
safety  and  traffic.  This  is  a  program 
whereby  the  military  uses  its  transpor- 
tation facilities,  principally  helicop- 
ters, to  transport  to  medical  facilities 


individuals  who  are  injured  on  the 
highway  or  who  are  in  need  of  imme- 
diate emergency  medical  help. 

Fort  Knox  has  been  doing  this  for 
more  than  10  years.  This  summer,  be- 
cause of  added  responsibilities  at  Fort 
Knox  in  training  military  units,  such 
as  Reserve  and  Guard  units,  they  are 
having  to  suspend  this  service 
throughout  the  summer  months,  until 
August  1. 

This  amendment  simply  allows  the 
transfer  of  funds  from  one  account  to 
another,  so  that  the  Kentucky  Nation- 
al Guard  can  assiune  this  responsibil- 
ity during  the  several  months  in- 
volved, from  now  until  August  2.  No 
additional  funds  are  required.  The 
total  cost  of  the  service  is  approxi- 
mately $85,000,  which  will  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  account  to  the  other. 

This  matter  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides,  and  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
congratulate  my  colleague.  Senator 
HUDDLESTON.  f  Or  a  Job  well  done  and  to 
express  my  deepest  appreciation  to 
the  managers  of  the  bill  for  accepting 
this  amendment  that  will  enable  the 
Joint  civilian-military  medical  evacu- 
ation helicopter  program,  known  as 
BIAST.  military  assistance  to  safety 
and  traffic,  to  continue  its  lifesavlng 
flights  this  summer.  Thanks  to  lan- 
guage authorizing  the  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard  to  temporarily  operate 
MAST,  the  program  that  has  saved  so 
many  lives  of  the  critically  iU  or  in- 
jured and  of  newborn  infants,  will 
function  during  the  summer  months. 

Although  I  can  imderstand  why  the 
Army  was  forced  to  suspend  its  partici- 
pation in  the  program  because  of  De- 
partment of  Defense  support  require- 
ments elsewhere,  the  suspension  left  a 
gap  in  the  Fort  Knox-LouisvUle  metro- 
politan area.  Now,  because  of  the  gen- 
erous action  of  the  Senate  today, 
emergency  medical  flights  can  contin- 
ue to  serve  a  major  part  of  Kentucky. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  am- 
mendment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1011)  was 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  please  review  what  Just  oc- 
curred?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky  sent  an 
amendment  to  the  desk,  pursuant  to 
the  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
which  was  adopted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

I  should  like  to  say  for  the  record 
that,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  com- 
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mlttee  chairman  dealing  with  this  par- 
ticular issue,  it  ha^  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  was  accept- 
ed by  the  committee  itself. 

vr  uaaaaaan  kg  loia 

Mr.  DOMENICI.-  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  which 
I  submit  for  Senator  ScHmrT,  in 
which  I  Join,  and  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MXinci),  proposes  for  Mr.  Schmitt  an  un- 
printed  amendment  numbered  1012. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  following: 

Sac.  .  (a)  None  of  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  by  this  bill  or  any  other  bill, 
joint  resolution,  or  Act  appropriating  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  used  to  study, 
plan,  or  implement  the  termination  of  the 
operation  of  Southwestern  Indian  Polytech- 
nic Institute  located  in  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  use 
fimds  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1981  (95  SUt.  1391)  to  operate  Southwest- 
em  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  through 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  Join  my  good  friend.  Sen- 
ator Schmitt,  in  an  effort  to  bring  a 
bit  of  sanity  to  an  otherwise  explosive 
situation.  While  we  have  been  debat- 
ing the  parameters  of  the  fiscal  year 
1983  budget,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  is  proceeding  to  close  a  na- 
tional v(M»tional  education  institute  in 
Albuquerque  because  that  was  the 
original  intent  of  the  Department  in 
the  President's  original  February 
budget  submittal. 

The  Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic 
Institute,  which  we  commonly  call 
SIPI,  is  located  in  Albuquerque,  N. 
Mex.  The  BIA's  plan  is  to  shut  SIPI 
down  by  the  middle  of  next  month.  To 
implement  this  plan,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  issued  reduction-in- 
force  notices  to  the  103  employees  at 
SIPI.  To  pay  for  this  action,  the  BIA 
planned  to  use  operations  money  to 
meet  such  personnel  obligations  as  va- 
cation, sick  leave,  and  severence  pay. 
Recent  statements  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  have  raised  more  ques- 
tions about  SIPI's  future,  but  the 
intent  now  appears  to  be  the  opposite; 
that  is.  Interior  now  wants  to  find 
ways  to  keep  SIPI  services  available  to 
American  Indians.  Now,  the  BIA  is 
struggling  to  pick  up  the  pieces  and 
derive  a  new  plan  to  continue  this  vital 
educational  program. 

Our  amendment,  Mr.  President, 
would  simply  mandate  that  no  instruc- 


tional f^ds  contained  in  the  current 
fiscal  yfear  1982  budget  be  used  for 
purposes  other  than  instruction  and 
facility  maintenance.  We  further  man- 
date, Mr.  President,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  be  prohibited  from  using 
any  of  these  fluids  for  termination  of 
the  operation  of  the  Southwest  Indian 
Polyteclnic  Institute. 

Adoption  of  our  amendment  would 
assure  all  parties  Involved  of  the 
intent  o^  Congress.  We  are  not  saying 
that  everything  at  SIPI  is  as  perfect  as 
it  could  be.  We  are  saying  that  we  are 
aware  of  problems,  and  there  are  some 
alternatives  for  maintaining  a  quality 
educaticmal  facility  at  some  savings  to 
the  U.Sl  Government.  Until  these  al- 
ternatives are  fuUy  explored,  under- 
stood, and  agreed  upon  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  and  the  national 
Indian  constituency,  it  is  my  strong 
feeling  that  we  should  continue  to  op- 
erate SIPI  as  it  is. 

I  hop^  my  colleagues  in  this  Cham- 
ber win  lagree  that  we  should  be  mini- 
mizing lincertalnty  in  Indian  educa- 
tion.      ! 

Mr.  President,  we  can  save  money  at 
SIPI  andwe  can  continue  quality  edu- 
cation, rrhis  amendment  will  signal 
our  intention  to  continue  operations 
at  SIPI  While  we  find  the  best  solution 
for   its  I  financial    integrity    into   the 

future.  J 

•  Mr.  at'HMITT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendnient  to  the  committee  substi- 
tute coicems  the  use  of  fiscal  year 
1982  funds  for  the  continuation  of  the 
Southw^tem  Indian  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute (^IPI),  located  in  Albuquerque, 
N.  Mex. 

The  ptiri)ose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
insure  tfiat  the  Institute  continues  to 
provide  I  educational  programs  for 
Indian  Students  during  the  current 
fiscal  yelir,  as  intended  by  Congress  in 
the  1982  Appropriations  Act  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior. 

The  »uthwestem  Indian  Polytech- 
nic Institute  is  the  only  federally  sup- 
ported postsecondary  school  for 
Native  Americans  that  specializes  in 
vocational  education.  The  school's 
mission  Is  to  prepare  young  Native 
Americans  for  careers  in  12  high 
demand  career  fields.  It  also  serves  an 
important  role  in  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween Sometimes  rural  reservation 
lifestyle^  and  the  technological  setting 
in  busiitess  and  industry  where  Jobs 
can  be  fbund. 

The  Secretary  of  Interior  proposes 
to  close  the  Institute  next  month  be- 
cause h|e  believes  that  the  students 
can  rective  the  same  training  by  at- 
tending other  available  vocational 
schools  jat  substantial  savings  to  the 
taxpayers.  Since  ills  closure  announce- 
ment, (xfers  of  support  and  plans  to 
contlnu^  the  school  have  come  from 
many  s«:tors:  From  the  local  commu- 
nity, frqm  business  and  industry,  and 
from  leaders  of  tribal  organizations.  It 
is  clear  jthat  the  institute  is  providing 


a  valuable  ^rvice  and  filling  a  vital 
need.  I  hav^  talked  to  the  Secretary  on 
several  occasions  to  urge  him  to  recon- 
sider his  cl(]sure  plans  and  allow  suffi- 
cient time  to  explore  alternatives  that 
will  offer  <x>ntinuing  educational  op- 
portunities J[or  Indian  students  at  less 
cost  to  the  (Bovemment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Secretary  is 
wilUng  to  mnsider  alternatives.  How- 
ever, development  of  soimd  plans  re- 
quires time^and  careful  consultation 
with  all  the  parties  involved.  This 
amendment!  underscores    the    impor- 


taining  the  programs  at 
lans  are  being  developed, 
he  adoption  of  this  meas- 


tance  of  ma 
SIPI  whUe 
and  I  urge 
ure.« 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator McCLTpiE,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  has  no  objection,  and  I 
understand ,  that  the  other  side  has 
none.  The  (Aiairman  of  the  committee 
has  seen  it  and  wiU  speak,  but  I  under- 
stand he  has  approved  it.  as  has  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

Mr.  McCXiURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  discuseed  this  amendment  with 
both  of  me  Senators  from  New 
Mexico.  I  share  their  feeling  that  the 
actions  takoi  to  date  by  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affkirs  with  regard  to  the 
Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  In- 
stitute hav^  led  to  much  uncertainty 
on  the  part  pf  students  and  faculty.  As 
the  Interior  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee has  Dot  yet  had  the  opportuni- 
ty to  act  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
which  will  jmake  a  determination  on 
the  future  fH>eration  of  the  school,  I 
will  support  the  amendment  which 
prohibits  tl^  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior from  talking  any  further  action  to 
terminate  the  operation  of  SIPI. 

Mr.  President,  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  is  presently  investigating 
other  possil^ilities  which  could  lead  to 
the  continued  operation  of  the  school, 
with  suppcot  for  the  students  but 
without  continued  Federal  support  for 
the  school.  JMay  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Idexico  that  based  on  the 
result  of  thjese  negotiations,  the  com- 
mittee may  wish  to  take  additional 
action  prioi'  to  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982  to  help  set  the  course  for  the 
future  operation  of  SIPI.  Any  such 
action  would,  of  course,  be  subject  to 
extensive  discussions  with  both  Sena- 
tors from  New  Mexico. 

May  I  ln(  uire  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexic}  if  he  understands  the 
committee's  position  in  this  matter-;-in 
that  the  adaption  of  this  amendment 
does  not  biiid  us  to  a  course  of  action 
for  the  fiscajl  years  1983  and  beyond. 

Mr.  DOMfcNICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  for  his  state- 
ment. I  luu  erstand  that  the  question 
of  funding  lor  the  next  fiscal  year  re- 
mains open.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  assure  that  no  unilat- 
eral action  be  taken  by  the  Depart- 
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ment  prior  to  a  congressional  determi- 
nation regarding  the  future  of  SIPI. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  I>resident,  this 
matter  has  been  checked  and  agreed 
to  by  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  the 
committee  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  amend- 
ment on  the  minority  side. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1012)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDlfEirT  HO.  1013 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exou) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1013. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 

Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
4(b)  of  the  Pederal-Aid  Highway  Act  of 
1981,  and  Section  102(c)  of  the  Pederal-Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1976,  the  Secretary  may  ap- 
prove the  use  of  Interstate  construction 
funds  authorized  by  section  108(b)  of  the 
Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956,  as  amend- 
ed, on  projects  for  resurfacing,  restoring,  re- 
habilitating and  reconstructing  the  Inter- 
state System  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  33  UJ3.C.  tl9.  or  for  those  purposes 
for  which  funds  apportioned  under  23 
U.S.C.  104(b)  (1).  (2).  and  (6)  may  be  ex- 
pended, in  a  State  which  received  no  more 
than  one-half  of  one  percentum  of  the  total 
.apportionment  under  23  U.S.C.  104(b)(5)(A) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1983,  where  necessary  in  order  to  fuUy  uti- 
lize funds  apportioned  under  23  U.S.C. 
104(bX5>(A)  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982,  but  within  the  obliga- 
tional  limitation  established  by  section  3  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  today  will 
clarify  language  in  the  Federal-Aid 
Highway  Act  relating  to  the  one-half 
of  1  percent  total  interstate  construc- 
tion apportionment  which,  since  pas- 
sage of  the  1981  act.  has  adversely  af- 
fected my  State  of  Nebraska. 

Mr.  President,  for  fiscal  year  1972 
through  fiscal  year  1983— one-half 
minimum  years— Nebraska  was  appor- 
tioned a  total  of  $176.3  million  for  the 
interstate  system.  Of  that  $176.3  mil- 
lion, Nebraska  would  have  received 
$58.8  million  on  the  basis  of  formulas 
relating  only  to  cost  of  completion  of 
the  interstate,  and  thus  Nebraska 
would  have  had  (wnsiderable  inter- 
state remaining  to  be  completed.  How- 
ever, Nebraska  spent  almost  twl(%  the 


$58  million— $114.2  million— and  is 
now  one  of  only  four  States  with  zero 
cost  to  complete  for  the  interstate. 

Earlier  this  month,  I  was  contacted 
by  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads 
relating  to  a  problem  which  had  sur- 
faced for  Nebraska  regarding  the 
FHWA's  release  of  unobligated  inter- 
state funds.  In  March,  the  Nebraska 
Department  of  Roads  was  notified  by 
the  Federal  Highway  Administration 
that  they  were  withholding  some  $12.1 
million  of  Nebraska's  imobligated  bal- 
ance of  interstate  funds.  This  action 
was  based  upon  an  interpretation  that 
this  amount  would  only  be  used  on 
cost  to  complete  interstate  projects. 
PHWA  said  their  accounting  system 
earmarked  the  $12.1  million  as  money 
received  under  authorizations  provid- 
ed by  section  108(b)  of  the  Federal  Aid 
Act  of  1956,  as  amended,  and  therefore 
was  "untouchable"  for  other  purposes. 
After  being  notified  by  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  of  their  in- 
tentions to  withhold  this  money,  oiu- 
highway  people  attempted  to  remedy 
this  problem  through  discussions  with 
PHWA  believing  a  simple  reinterpreta- 
tion  was  all  that  would  be  necessary. 
Unfortunately,  FHWA  did  not  agree 
and  these  discussions  broke  off  with- 
out reaching  a  successful  conclusion 
for  Nebraska.  Thus,  the  only  remain- 
ing course  of  action  was  to  obtain  a 
clarification  through  legislative  lan- 
guage. The  Federal  Highway  Adminis- 
tration Office  of  Chief  Counsel  subse- 
quently drafted  language  to  correct 
this  problem  and  allow  them  to  release 
these  dollars  to  Nebraska.  This  correc- 
tive language  is  the  amendment  I  am 
offering  today. 

Mr.  President,  this  seemingly  minor 
problem,  if  left  uncorrected,  would 
have  a  grave  impact  on  Nebraska.  Be- 
sides withholding  a  significant  amount 
of  our  one-half  of  1  percent  which  is 
against  congressional  intent,  it  would 
seriously  impair  Nebraska's  road  con- 
struction capabilities. 

This  amendment,  I  might  add.  would 
mandate  no  new  money.  It  is  only  an 
attempt  to  correct  a  luiique  problem 
currently  affecting  my  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  advised  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Transportation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  of  this 
problem  and  it  is  my  luiderstanding 
that  Senators  Andrews  and  Chiles 
have  reviewed  this  amendment  and 
have  no  objection  to  its  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
been  agreed  to  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  a  corrective  measure.  I 
think  there  is  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  right  to  object. 
I  have  no  objection. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  checked 
this.  He  says  there  is  no  budgetary 
impact  as  a  result  of  the  amendment. 
It  has  been  checked  on  both  sides  of 


the  aisle,  and  the  committee  is  willing 
to  accept  it. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion on  the  minority  side^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1013)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  one  other  amendment  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Lugar  amendment  once  again  be  tem- 
porarily laid  aside  so  we  may  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Kennedy 
amendment  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides  and  that  the  Senate  resume 
consideration  of  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment immediately  thereafter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 


DP  AMERDIIXIIT  NO.  1014 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  additional  $63 

million  for  the  summer  youth  program) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (BAr. 
Keicneot),  for  himself  and  Mr.  MzTZDiBAnM. 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1014. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  <»nsent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  insert  the  following: 
summt  TOUTH  frograii 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Program  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Comprehensive  Emplojonent  and  Train- 
ing Act,  $63,000,000. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  sun  proposing  would  re- 
store $63  mUlion  to  this  year's  summer 
jobs  program.  It  would  mean  a  job  for 
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an  additional  63,000  young  people  this 
summer.  It  would  restore  half  the 
funds  level  recommended  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  budget  last  year. 

When  the  President  sent  his  first 
budget  to  Congress  he  promised  that 
the  costs  of  curbing  Federal  spending 
would  not  fall  on  the  poor.  He  said 
that  the  truly  needy  would  be  protect- 
ed by  the  "social  security  net." 

One  program  the  President  included 
as  part  of  that  safety  net  was  the 
summer  youth  employment  program. 
He  asked  for  $766  million  to  provide 
almost  800,000  siuiuner  Jobs  for  teen- 
agers from  poor  families. 

That  budget  would  have  assured  the 
same  number  of  Jobs  this  summer  as 
were  fimded  in  1981. 

But  in  September,  as  the  deficits 
grew  larger,  the  President  revised  his 
budget.  He  cut  into  the  social  safety 
net.  He  cut  back  on  summer  Jobs.  He 
promised  that  these  measures  would 
revive  the  economy  and  create  new 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Almost  9  months  later,  as  schools 
are  about  to  close  for  the  simuner,  as 
3.4  mlUion  more  young  people  enter 
the  labor  market,  we  are  faced  with 
the  highest  unemployment  in  40 
years.  Over  10  million  Americans 
cannot  find  work. 

This  recession  has  hit  young  people 
particularly  hard.  In  April,  unemploy- 
ment for  16-19  year  olds  reached  23 
percent— almost  2  million  teenagers 
who  wanted  Jobs  could  not  find  them. 

For  black  youth  the  statistics  read 
like  a  page  out  of  the  1930's— 48  per- 
cent unemployment  nationwide.  60-70 
percent  unemployment  in  the  inner 
cities.  And  these  statistics  only  count 
those  who  are  looking  for  a  Job.  Many 
more  are  so  discouraged  they've  given 
up  even  trying  to  find  work. 

Recent  studies  provide  more  dramat- 
ic evidence  of  the  deterioration  in  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  our  youth. 
Northeastern  University  in  Boston  re- 
ports an  11 -percent  decline  in  the  em- 
ployment of  teenagers  since  1979— the 
largest  2-year  decline  in  teenage  em- 
ployment in  almost  40  years. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  on 
behalf  of  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee Just  concluded  a  survey  of  125 
cities  across  the  coimtry  which  docu- 
ments the  crisis  many  communities 
are  facing  this  sununer. 

Three  out  of  four  cities  report  over- 
all youth  unemployment  between  11 
and  33  percent. 

Three  out  of  four  cities  report  unem- 
ployment among  minority  teens  be- 
tween 21  and  60  percent. 

Funding  for  summer  Jobs  has  been 
reduced  anywhere  from  11  to  37  per- 
cent. 

These  fimding  cuts  will  mean  Jobs 
for  less  than  half  the  eligible  young 
people. 

Over  half  the  cities  surveyed  expect 
cuts  in  siunmer  Jobs  to  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  Juvenile  crime. 
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Whed  the  President  is  asked  "what 
about  unemployment?"— he  responds 
by  urg^g  citizens  to  support  his  eco- 
nomic program.  But  it  is  his  economic 
policy  pf  tax  cuts  for  the  rich  and 
budget!  cuts  for  the  poor  that  has 
brought  us  the  highest  unemployment 
since  the  Depression,  It  is  his  econom- 
ic polic  J  that  has  cost  3  million  Ameri- 
cans t]  leir  Jobs.  It  is  his  economic 
policy  hat  has  left  half  of  an  entire 
generation  sitting  idle  in  our  inner 
cities. 

We  followed  the  doctors  order  last 
year  and  the  patient  wound  up  in  in- 
tensive care.  Do  we  really  believe  a 
stronger  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
will  brihg  on  recovery?  Is  it  not  time 
for  a  second  opinion? 

When  the  President  is  asked  about 
unemp^yment,  he  says  that  he  has 
written  to  the  private  sector  and  asked 
their  lielp.  And  in  many  cities  the 
businesfe  community  is  responding 
with  maney  and  with  Jobs. 

Employers  in  Baltimore,  Boston. 
New  Tqrk,  and  Albuquerque  are  offer- 
ing ther  help  this  year  as  they  have  in 
pervioufe  summers.  These  efforts  are  to 
be  prai^.  But  they  are  not  enough  to 
fill  the  kap  created  by  cuts  in  the  Fed- 
eral biidget  and  skyrocketing  unem- 
ployment. 

Last  aununer  in  Boston,  when  unem- 
plosmnetit  was  Just  over  5  percent  the 
busines^  community  teamed  up  with 
city  hall  and  put  almost  4,700  teen- 
agers td  work.  This  summer  unemploy- 
ment l4  Boston  is  over  8  percent.  The 
Boston  Private  Industry  Council  has 
redoubled  its  efforts  to  find  Jobs  for 
unemployed  teens  and  despite  their 
hard  work  fewer  than  3,000  Jobs  will 
be  available  to  Boston's  needy  young- 
sters this  summer.  Why?  Because  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  cut  by  30  (per- 
cent.    ' 

What  is  happening  in  Boston  is  also 
happening  in  every  city  across  this 
Nation.  In  Baltimore,  the  business 
conununity  is  creating  1,200  Jobs  for 
imemployed  teens,  the  simuner  youth 
program  will  found  another  5.000:  Last 
year  there  were  10,500  simimer  Jobs  in 
Baltimore.  Unemployment  has  dou- 
bled and  the  number  of  Jobs  for  kids 
has  be«n  cut  in  half.  The  city  esti- 
mates that  40,000  yoimgsters  are  poor 
enough  to  qualify  for  these  Jobs. 
Seven  kids  who  want  to  work  for  every 
Job  thai  is  available. 

In  N^w  York  City  42,000  summer 
Jobs  will  be  created.  Last  year  48,000 
jobs  w^e  available.  The  city  says  they 
have  twice  as  many  kids  applying  as 
they  hajve  Jobs. 

The  Ifresident  says  its  unfair  to  criti- 
cize hisieconomic  program  for  favoring 
the  rioi.  After  all,  he  is  trying  to 
insiu-e  uiat  people  can  still  get  rich  In 
Americi. 

But  the  President  is  overlooking  one 
key  factor  in  his  Horatio  Alger  dream. 
In  ord(r  for  young  men  to  get  rich, 
they   hpive   to   have   money.   To   get 
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money  th^  have  to  work.  But  they 
cannot  wofk  and  earn  money  unless 
they  have  ^  job. 

What  better  place  to  start  than  with 
our  young  people.  Lets  give  63,000 
youngsters:  an  opportunity  to  work 
hard  and  I  earn  some  money  this 
summer.  L^ts  give  them  a  chance  at 
the  system] 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  PresiHent,  this  amendment  is  di- 
rected towfu-d  the  summer  Jobs  pro- 
gram. It  is  {u;tually  half  of  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Reagan  administration 
in  its  first  \  budget  resolution.  This  is 
the  authorization  available,  and  I  ask 
for  its  favorable  consideration  hope- 
fully and  then  to  be  taken  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hate  printed  in  the  Record  a 
series  of  neiwspaper  su-ticles  relating  to 
summer  Jobs  and  a  table  comparing 
youth  served  this  summer  with  last 
siunmer.     I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orlered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  25, 
1982] 

Summer  Jobs  Are  Scarce  as  Firms  Fail  To 

Maiqe  Up  roR  Federal  Cuts 

(^y  David  P.  Garino) 

When  Nashville,  Tenn.,  learned  that  fed- 
eral funds  f^r  its  Summer  Youth  Employ- 
ment Program  had  been  cut  35  percent,  it 
asked  area  cQmpanies  to  provide  the  Jobs  in- 
stead. I 

The  response  was  discouraging.  "Gee,  wed 
like  to  help.f'  James  Hammond,  a  mayoral 
assistant,  sal's  companies  told  him,  "but 
we've  just  lain  off  full-time  employes." 

Other  cities  have  received  similar  re- 
sponses. Despite  President  Reagan's  call  for 
the  private  vector  to  make  up  for  federal 
cutbacks.  Anlerican  companies  won't  be  pro- 
viding nearly  enough  jobs  this  summer  to 
fill  the  void,  j 

A  recent  si^rvey  by  the  U.S.  Conference  of 
Mayors  found  that  50  cities  expect  some 
supplementary  funds  from  private  sources 
to  support  siunmer  Job  programs  but  that 
69  cities  dont  expect  any  additional  aid.  Ac- 
cording to  the  poll,  out  of  more  than  1.5 
million  eligible  youths,  only  232,000  will 
find  work  in  federally  sponsored  programs. 

SOME  STEP  UP  PLANS 

That  doesn't  mean  that  some  companies, 
such  as  Ralston  Purina  Co.  and  Xerox 
Corp.,  aren't^tepping  up  their  hiring  plans, 
or  that  the  business  communities  in  some 
cities,  such  AS  Cincinnati  and  Baltimore, 
aren't  working  hard  to  find  jobs  for  youths. 
It's  just  thai  despite  their  efforts,  a  lot  of 
kids  who  need  and  want  jobs  won't  get 
them. 

Even  l>efare  sununer  vacation,  many 
young  people  who  have  been  actively  look- 
ing for  worK  haven't  been  able  to  find  it. 
The  unempldyment  rate  for  April,  seasonal- 
ly adjusted,  was  23  percent  for  all  teen-agers 
and  48.1  percent  for  black  teen-agers. 

In  Nashville,  the  cuts  in  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  Program  mean  there 
will  be  only  830  job  slots  this  year,  down 
from  1,306  last  year.  The  program  is  de- 
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signed  to  serve  disadvantaged  youths  aged 
14  to  21,  and  the  city  figures  that  more  than 
9,000  people  are  eligible  to  participate. 

SOME  ARE  OPTIMISTIC 

Albuquerque  Mayor  Harry  Kinney  says 
his  city  will  be  able  to  offer  2.000  fewer  jobs 
than  last  year  because  of  funding  cuts.  And 
he  doubts  the  private  sector  will  be  able  to 
make  up  the  difference.  "Home  building  is 
the  best  supplier  of  jobs.  But  unfortunately 
that's  slack  now."  the  mayor  says. 

Manville  Corp.  of  Denver  used  to  allow  its 
plants  to  decide  on  their  own  whether  they 
wanted  to  hire  summer  workers.  But  this 
year  it  posted  a  first  quarter  loss,  cut  its 
quarterly  dividend  to  20  cents  from  48  cents 
and  eliminated  all  summer-hiring  efforts. 
Olin  Corp.  of  Stamford.  Conn.,  has  a  selec- 
tive hiring  freeze  in  force.  As  a  result,  says 
David  Robertson,  corporate  director  of 
human  resources,  "it  would  be  a  bit  incon- 
sistent to  do  more  temporary  hiring." 

Some  business  leaders  say  they  are  opti- 
mistic despite  the  nebulous  quality  of  re- 
sults to  date.  The  National  Alliance  of  Busi- 
ness, which  encourages  hiring  the  economi- 
cally disadvantaged,  says  it  has  noticed  "a 
greater  willingness  among  companies  to 
accept  voluntarism."  As  part  of  the  group's 
"hire  a  teen-ager"  campaign.  President 
Reagan  sent  a  letter  to  the  5,300  largest 
U.S.  corporations  urging  "generous  financial 
support"  for  the  alliance's  jobs  program. 
Quite  a  few  companies  "recognize  the  need 
for  some  kind  of  action  locally."  an  alliance 
spokesman  says,  although  he  concedes  that 
"how  this  translates  into  jobs  we'll  have  to 
wait  and  see. " 

Some  companies,  though,  have  committed 
themselves  to  providing  jobs.  Ralston 
Purina,  which  has  had  a  summer-jobs  pro- 
gram for  13  years,  has  increased  its  jobs 
budget  50  percent  from  last  year  to 
(500,000.  The  company,  whose  program  is 
aimed  at  youths  who  will  be  high  school 
seniors  next  fall,  had  more  than  2,100  appli- 
cations for  the  670  jobs  it  will  provide  in  34 
cities  through  community  organizations  like 
the  urban  league.  "We're  only  making  a 
dent,"  says  Winston  C.  Gifford.  director  of 
employe  communications  and  social  pro- 
grams. "But,"  he  says,  "we  can  see  the  bene- 
fiU." 

Ralston  pays  its  summer  workers  the  min- 
imum wage,  but  it  doesn't  "just  put  money 
in  his  or  her  pocket."  Mr.  Gifford  says.  The 
jobs  "have  a  skill  value  and  perhaps  market- 
ability a  year  hence."  Many  are  clerical  or 
secretarial,  but  this  year's  slots  also  include 
keypunch  operator,  veterinary  assistant, 
radio  announcer  trainee  and  ornamental 
welder  trainee.  Ralston's  records  show  that 
alMut  a  third  of  its  summer  employes  return 
to  the  same  job  in  the  fall  for  after-school 
work  and  that  at  least  25  percemt  choose 
areas  of  study  in  college  that  are  related  to 
their  summer-job  experience. 

As  part  of  its  commitment  to  summer 
jobs,  Xerox  lent  an  executive.  Kent  Amos, 
to  the  recently  formed  National  Youth  Em- 
ployment Fund.  The  fund  was  supposed  to 
form  a  pool  of  $10  million  that  would  fi- 
nance summer-job  projects  throughout  the 
country.  Mr.  Amos  pledged  "to  do  the  leg- 
work  and  research  proposals"  and  to  "take 
the  political  flak"  when  projecU  were  re- 
jected. "When  the  grants  were  made."  he 
says,  "the  companies  would  get  the  credit." 
But  Mr.  Amos  finally  abandoned  the 
effort  after  failing  to  collect  any  money. 
One  big  problem,  he  says,  was  the  "'not-in- 
vented-here  syndrome."  which  he  discov- 
ered at  several  corporate  offices.  He  also 
says  quite  a  few  companies  told  him  "these 


are  tough  times,  etc.;  we'll  get  back  to  you." 
He  doubte  they  will.  "Something  should 
have  been  done  yesterday,"  he  says.  "Those 
on  the  fence  will  fall  the  wrong  way,  I'm 
afraid." 

CINCINNATI'S  ETPORT 

In  Cincinnati,  federal  funding  was  avail- 
able for  only  1,700  jobs.  But  President  Rea- 
gan's call  led  Oliver  Waddell,  president  and 
chief  executive  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Cincinnati,  to  try  to  mobilize  the  business 
community.  His  continental  breakfast  for 
executives  at  the  area's  100  largest  employ- 
ers led  to  a  campaign  to  find  500  more  jobs 
and  to  raise  $500,000  to  finance  another  500 
jobs.  Already,  more  than  460  of  the  500  jobs 
and  $330,000  of  the  $500,000  have  been 
pledged. 

But  even  when  the  corporate  sector  sur- 
passes its  goals,  the  job  outlook  remains 
bleak.  Baltimore's  Blue  Chip-In  program, 
which  was  started  by  the  city's  major  com- 
panies, has  turned  up  more  than  1,400  jobs, 
substantially  more  than  its  goal  of  1,000. 
But  federal  cutbacks  left  only  5.000  Jobs, 
half  last  year's  total,  and  the  city  estimates 
that  more  than  40,000  disadvantaged  youth 
would  qualify  for  such  funding. 

"Even  as  successful  as  Blue  Chip-In  has 
been,"  says  Stephen  Kaiser,  a  spokesman 
for  the  city's  manpower  resources  office, 
"there's  no  way  the  private  sector  can 
shoulder  the  burden." 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  25,  19821 

Youth's  Summer  Jobs  Harder  to  Find 
(By  Leslie  Bennetts) 

Jim  Hercek,  who  is  graduating  from  high 
school  in  Metuchen,  N.J.,  this  spring,  was 
hoping  to  get  a  summer  job  with  the  con- 
struction company  he  worked  for  last 
summer.  "But  this  year  the  guy  said  he 
couldn't  hire  me  because  he  just  doesn't 
have  enough  work,"  Mr.  Hercek  said.  For 
the  last  two  months  he  has  been  looking  for 
a  job,  but  has  found  no  openings. 

"This  year  Its  really  tough  to  get  a  job." 
he  said.  "I'm  kind  of  discouraged.  You  get 
turned  down  everywhere  you  go." 

Danny  Krovatln  is  an  Illustration  major  at 
the  Rhode  Island  School  of  Design,  and 
when  he  comes  home  for  the  sununer  he 
would  love  to  work  in  a  design  studio  in  the 
New  York  area,  getting  professional  experi- 
ence. But  no  one  seems  to  be  hiring  such 
help,  so  Mr.  Krovatln  is  going  to  mow  lawns 
and  do  yard  work  for  a  landscape  company 
Instead. 

In  New  York,  New  Jersey  and  Connecti- 
cut, tens  of  thousands  of  high  school  and 
college  students  are  having  similar  experi- 
ences as  they  discover  that  the  nation's  eco- 
nomic slump  means  they  must  scale  down 
their  expectations  for  summer  employment, 
work  as  hard  to  find  a  job  as  they  will  on 
the  job  and,  in  some  cases,  resign  them- 
selves to  being  unable  to  find  work  at  all. 

NEVER  ENOUGH  JOBS 

"It's  always  difficult,  and  there  are  never 
enough  jobs  for  all  the  young  people  who 
want  summer  employment,"  said  Miriam 
Ourln,  a  labor  economist  for  the  New  York 
SUte  Department  of  Labor.  "Every  year 
there  are  a  lot  of  disappointed  young  people 
who  can't  make  the  job  connection,  but  if 
anything  It's  even  more  difficult  this  year." 

Some  experts  used  even  harsher  words. 
"It's  a  desperate  job  market."  said  Ronald 
T.  Gaul,  New  York  City's  Commissioner  of 
Employment.  "Teenagers  are  those  who 
fare  least  well  In  the  employment  market  In 
the  best  of  times,  so  In  the  worst  of  times 
this  kind  of  labor  market  Is  going  to  have  a 


devastating  impact  on  their  chances.  People 
are  walking  on  one  another  to  get  jobs." 

Economists,  labor  experts,  government  of- 
ficials and  other  analysts  cite  several  rea- 
sons for  this  year's  troubled  summer  job 
market.  Jobs  in  private  business  are  growing 
scarcer  as  many  large  corporations  cut  back 
on  summer  internship  programs  as  well  as 
on  other  hiring  deemed  less  than  essential. 
Federal  budget  cuts  have  taken  a  heavy  toll 
on  opportunities  for  jobs  on  government 
payrolls. 

The  situation  differs  from  state  to  state  in 
the  region.  '"New  York  is  kind  of  holding  its 
own,  and  hasn't  shown  the  kind  of  deterio- 
ration we've  seen  nationally,"  said  Samuel 
Ehrenhalt,  regional  commissioner  of  labor 
statistics  for  the  Federal  Department  of 
Labor.  "But  even  though  we're  doing  better, 
we  haven't  been  Immune.  In  New  York  City 
there's  been  a  definite  slowdown  in  hiring 
this  year  compared  to  last  year. 

"And  New  Jersey  has  been  more  affected 
than  New  York,  because  It  has  the  kind  of 
Industry  mix  that  has  been  hard  hit  by  the 
recession.  But  the  resort  action  may  offset 
that  considerably. " 

CONSTRUCTION  IS  DOWN 

In  Connecticut,  the  summer  job  market  is 
"very  tight. "  according  to  Richard  Picks,  a 
spokesman  for  the  Connecticut  Department 
of  Labor.  "One  of  the  major  problems  here 
is  that  construction  is  down."  Mr.  Flcks  said, 
"and  contractors,  who  were  always  a  great 
source  of  summer  employment  for  both 
high  school  and  college  students,  are  giving 
priority  to  laid-off  workers." 

In  New  York  City,  the  Summer  Youth 
Employment  Program  will  receive  $29.3  mil- 
lion in  Federal  funds  this  year  to  provide 
42,300  minimum-wage  jobs.  Last  year  the 
city  received  $34.4  million  and  was  able  to 
offer  48.000  jobs.  Five  years  ago  the  pro- 
gram was  providing  70.000  jobs  for  the 
summer. 

The  jobs  are  available  olUy  to  economical- 
ly disadvantaged  youths,  defined  according 
to  an  income  test  in  which,  for  example. 
$10,080  is  the  maximum  annual  income  for 
a  family  of  four.  However,  the  program  has 
never  been  able  to  accommodate  the 
number  of  young  people  seeking  work.  "We 
get  more  than  two  times  as  many  applicants 
as  there  are  jobs, "  said  Mr.  Gault.  the  Em- 
ployment Commissioner. 

Many  city,  sUte  and  Federal  agencies 
have  also  cut  back  on  youth  employment. 
"The  government  used  to  hire  kids  in 
summer  job  programs  the  way  Industry 
does,"  said  Mr.  Ehrenhalt.  "But  with  budg- 
ets being  very  tight,  summer  job  programs 
have  been  sharply  reduced.  We  used  to  take 
six  kids  In  my  own  office  In  the  summer, 
and  we're  down  to  none  now." 

To  some  extent,  expanded  private  efforts 
will  attempt  to  make  up  for  government's 
dwindling  role.  The  New  York  City  Partner- 
ship, a  group  of  business  and  civic  leaders, 
sponsors  a  program  called  Summer  Jobs  for 
Youth.  Now  in  its  second  year,  the  program 
has  set  a  goal  of  15,000  jobs  for  the  city's 
economically  disadvantaged  youths.  The 
economic  test  for  these  jobs  sets  $14,390  a 
year  as  the  maximum  Income  for  a  family  of 
four. 

Last  year  the  program  provided  13,700 
jobs  at  such  companies  as  New  York  Tele- 
phone, Citibank,  the  Metropolitan  Life  In- 
surance Company,  the  Consolidated  Edison 
Company,  McDonald's  and  Burger  King. 

"The  usual  kinds  of  jobs  are  available  to 
those  who  are  lucky."  said  Miss  Ourln.  the 
labor  economist.  ""Summer  camp  counselor 
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Jobs.  Jobs  in  resorts,  beaches  and  recreation 
areas— hot  dog  vendors,  dishwashers,  por- 
ters, ticket  talcers,  cashiers,  ride  operators  in 
amusement  paries.  There  are  some  Jobs  in 
retail  stores,  particularly  supermarkets." 

[Prom  the  (Baltimore)  Sun.  Apr.  24, 1982] 
Not  Enough  Jobs 

The  1,265  summer  Jobs  that  Baltimore 
area  businesses  and  poiple  have  pledged  to 
create,  through  the  Blue  Chip-in  program, 
are  a  source  of  pride.  That  Is  twice  the 
number  that  business  leaders  first  felt  able 
to  provide.  It  is  significantly  more  than  the 
1.000  that  Mayor  Schaefer  browbeat  them 
into  setting  as  a  goal.  But  1.265  Jobs  will  not 
do.  This  city  needs  thousands  more. 

The  Federal  Comprehensive  Employment 
and  Training  Act  (CETA)  will  fund  5,000 
summer  Jobs  for  disadvantaged  Baltimore 
city  youth,  ages  14  to  21,  this  year.  CETA 
provided  10,500  summer  jobs  here  last  year, 
and  17,000  in  1980.  Recorded  private  indus- 
try summer  jobs  last  year  were  under  100. 
So  the  CETA  and  Blue  Chip-in  targets  com- 
bined this  year  are  well  below  last  year's 
and  not  half  the  1980  total.  But  unemploy- 
ment is  higher.  So  is  despair.  The  Mayor's 
office  of  Manpower  Resources  estimates 
that  40,000  idle  youth  this  summer  will  be 
eligible  for  the  CETA  and  Blue  Chip-in  jobs. 
Most  want  work. 

No  program,  no  goal,  is  going  to  undo  un- 
employment this  summer,  or  the  rootless- 
neas.  anti-social  resentments  and  nihilism 
that  it  nourishes  among  kids  on  city  streets. 
But  far  more  than  6,265  Jobs  are  needed  for 
this  community  to  say  it  tried  to  cope  with 
the  enormous  demand. 

Help  and  social  responsibility  have  come 
from  all  sides,  in  the  form  of  Job  pledges 
and  money  donations.  Business,  big  and 
little,  have  come  forward.  Churches  have 
chipped  in  as  well,  and  city  employees  from 
their  own  pockets.  But  not  everyone  who 
might,  especially  businessmen  who  urged 
Reaganomics  upon  us  so  that  private  en- 
deavors could  replace  government.  They 
had  their  way  and  the  nation  is  trying  it. 
Now  they  have  the "  responsibilities  that 
they  wished  upon  themselves. 

Not  that  the  provision  or  underwriting  of 
summer  Jobs  should  be  limited  to  Reagan 
supporters.  Anyone  can  play  and  everyone 
able,  should.  Cash  contributions  are  tax -de- 
ductible as  are  certain  forms  of  Job  provi- 
sion. Beyond  that,  good  \7ork  is  basically 
thankless  and  should  be  undertaken  for  its 
own  value. 

Checks  payable  to  Baltimore  City  Founda- 
tion may  be  mailed  to  Blue  Chip-In/ 
Summer  Jol>s,  701  St  Paul  street,  Baltimore, 
Md.,  21202.  Just  $700  gives  a  kid  a  socially 
useful  summer  job.  Pledges  or  inquiries  may 
be  phoned  to  396-3392. 

Never  let  it  be  said  that  Baltimore  didn't 
try. 

(From  the  Boston  Olobe.  Mar.  24, 1982] 

SumiER  Jobs  Program  Turns  to  Private 

Sector 

(By  Donald  Lowery) 

Acknowledging  difficulties  brought  on  by 
cuts  in  govenmient  money  and  the  reces- 
sion, public  officials  and  representatives  of 
Boston's  business  community  yesterday  an- 
nounced plans  to  expand  by  nearly  50  per- 
cent above  last  year  a  summer  youth  Jobs 
program. 

William  S.  Edgerly.  chairman  of  the  State 
Street  Boston  Corp.  and  a  director  of  the 
Boston  Private  Industry  Council,  coordina- 
tor of  the  summer  employment  program, 
said  the  organization  hopes  to  find  private 


sector  J(ft>s  for  750  teenagers.  Last  stmmier, 
522  jobs  were  secured  under  the  program. 

Edgerly  said  he  was  "calling  on  small  and 
medium  Eized  companies,  especially  those  in 
the  city>  neighborhoods  to  join"  a  number 
of  largei  Boston  businesses  in  providing 
summer  employment  for  youths. 

Mayor  Kevin  H.  White  said  during  the 
press  conference.  "I  don't  think  there  is  a 
subject  that  is  more  important  [than  find- 
ing Jobs  for  the  city's  teenagers].  Unemploy- 
ment and  getting  these  kids  employed  is 
critical."' 

This  y^ar.  the  city  has  eliminated  the  $6.2 
million  ^ed  in  1981  to  employ  1,626  teen- 
agers in  its  summer  Jobs  program.  Federal 
money  has  been  reduced  from  $3.4  million 
last  yeari  to  $2.3  this  year.  That  reduction 
will  cauie  the  number  of  federally-support- 
ed youtn  jobs  to  be  cut  from  2,500  last  year 
to  2.200  this  summer. 

Public  and  private  sector  job  programs,  if 
private  companies  meet  their  objectives.  wUl 
employ  t.950  teenagers  this  summer.  That 
comparet  with  4,676  jobs  last  year  and  8.200 
Jobs  in  tie  summer  of  1980. 

So  far  t.his  year.  23  companies  have  prom- 
ised 288  'Jobs.  Last  year,  51  companies  pro- 
vided jo|s  and  an  additional  15  businesses 
that  did  hot  hire  anyone  because  of  location 
or  lack  of  appropriate  Jobs  contributed 
$70,500  to  pay  salaries  of  teens  employed  by 
non-profit  agencies. 

The  summer  jobs  are  in  a  wide  variety  of 
fields  and  will  pay  the  teenagers  $3.35  per 
hour  for  B  to  10  weeks. 

White  told  that  despite  the  recession,  he 
believes  'the  higher  goal  of  the  summer 
youth  Japs  program  can  be  met  because  of 
the  relative  health  of  the  high  tech  and 
medical  {industries  here  and  the  sizeable 
number  tf  on-going  construction  projects  in 
the  city. ! 

Althoueh  he  said  he  is  less  apprehensive 
now  thaa  in  the  past  about  summer  disturb- 
ances by  unemployed  teenagers.  White  said, 
"We  Willi  have  isolated  incidents  but  I  hope 
it  won't  Extend  beyond  that." 

The  eitent  to  which  the  private  sector 
will  be  a|)le  to  compensate  for  reductions  in 
public  sector  summer  youth  unemployment 
programj  is  uncertain  Edgerly  said. 

"I  donit  Icnow  what  the  potential  is  over 
time  buti  is  higher  than  what  we  are  aiming 
for  in  19|2."  he  said. 

[From^the  Boston  Olobe.  Mar.  22.  1982] 

Cutbacks  to  Halve  Jobs  for  Teenagers 
(By  Donald  Lowery) 

Despiti  his  unlisted  telephone  niunber. 
Henry  f.  Smith,  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
summer  jol>s  program  for  Boston's  main 
anti-povflrty  agency,  received  seven  tele- 
phone calls  one  night  recently  from  teen- 
agers looking  for  employment  when  school 
closes. 

'We  haven't  even  gotten  the  applications 
out  and  beople  are  out  there  looldng."  said 
Smith,  who  recently  received  uninvited 
visits  at  t>is  home  from  two  youngsters  seek- 
ing summer  work.  "I've  never  seen  them 
come  in  packs  like  they  are  coming  in  packs 
today,"  He  said. 

Smith  and  others  in  similar  positions  in 
government  and  private  industry  nationwide 
have  for  several  weelcs  seen  the  beginning  of 
scrambling  by  teenagers  trying  to  get  into 
what  is  an  extremely  tight  summer  Job 
market. 

Reductions  in  federal  and  local  funding  of 
public-sector  employment  programs  will 
mean  stttrp  reductions  in  the  number  of 
government-supported  jobs  this  summer. 
For  example,  in  Boston,  the  number  of  pub- 
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licly  funded  Jobs  for  youths  will  drop  from 
4.126  last  yea^  to  2.200  this  year. 

Although  (uialysts  generally  agree  the 
economy  will  make  some  kind  of  rebound 
before  summer,  the  c»irrent  slump  has  re- 
duced the  ability  of  many  companies  to  hire 
teenagers.      | 

"There  is  not  much  question  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs  are  going  to  be  tougher  to 
come  by  not  Impossible  to  get  but  tougher," 
said  Kenneth  R.  Rossano.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  first  National  Bank  of  Boston 
who  is  involved  in  several  programs  to  pro- 
vide summer  jobs  for  youth. 

The  biggest  blow  to  summer  employment 
came  from  a  20  percent  cut  in  the  Summer 
Youth  Employment  program  funded  by  the 
Department  of  Lalx)r  under  the  Compre- 
hensive Employment  and  Training  Act. 
CETA  funditig  has  fallen  from  approxi- 
mately $800  inillion  last  year  to  $60  million 
this  year. 

Officials  of  the  U.S.  Labor  Dept.  estimate 
700.000  to  900,000  summer  jobs  will  be 
funded  with  the  appropriation— about  the 
same  level  aif  last  year— if  local  authorities 
cut  back  the  jworking  hours  of  program  par- 
ticipants. 

But.  Judging  from  the  projections  of 
summer  job  programs  in  a  number  of  cities, 
the  budget  cuts  will  mean  Job  cuts. 

In  New  York  City,  government  funds 
available  for! youth  Jobs  this  summer  total 
$29.3  million,  down  from  $34.3  million  last 
summer,  according  to  the  city's  Department 
of  Employment.  That  money  will  support 
42.300  jobs,  down  from  48.000  last  year,  and 
a  record  70.0<|0  in  the  summer  of  1977. 

A  cut  frod  $8.6  million  last  year  to  $8.3 
million  this  year  in  sununer  youth  employ- 
ment money  WUl  cause  Washington.  D.C.  to 
reduce  the  dumber  of  government-funded 
Jobs  to  16,000  this  year,  from  18.300  last 
year.  A  spolc^sman  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Summer  Youth  Employment  Pro- 
gram said  expenditures  have  been  increased 
to  $5.1  million  this  year,  from  $4.8  million 
last  year.        I 

The  City  (^  Chicago  expects  the  number 
of  govemmeht-funded  jobs  to  drop  from 
32.000  last  summer  to  18.000  to  20.000  thou- 
sand, accord^  to  the  Mayor's  Office  of 
Employment  land  Training.  Government  ap- 
propriations for  the  program  totaled  $25.5 
million  last  year  and  officials  were  informed 
recently  that  the  $21.8-million  federal  ap- 
propriation tfiey  expected  this  year  will  be 
reduced.         j 

In  Los  Angf  les,  where  60.000  persons  com- 
pleted application  last  summer  for  govern- 
ment-sponsored employment,  federal  money 
has  been  cut  to  $10.9  million  this  year,  from 
$11.6  million  last  year.  Abtout  8,000  jobs  will 
be  available  this  year,  down  from  10,000. 

"What's  significant  about  this  is  that 
President  Rebgan  and  his  aides  have  once 
again  demonstrated  they  don't  know  any- 
thing at  all  about  the  problems  of  the  big 
cities,"  said  Itobert  M.  Coard.  executive  di- 
rector of  A^CD.  the  Boston  anti-poverty 
agency. 

"It's   disap^inting 
giving  these 
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just  the  big 
liast    summet', 


to  me  that  we  are 
kids  nothing  to  do  but  hang 
around  the  streets.  It's  a  national  disgrace." 
Federal  cutbacks  are  not  only  affecting 
urban  summer  Job  programs, 
the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  part  (^  the  Interior  Dept..  used  $26 
million  for  grants  to  states  to  employ  ap- 
30.000  youngsters.  That  pro- 
gram was  eliminated  this  year,  although 
Congress  aut  lorized  both  the  National  Park 
Service  and  t  he  US  Fish  and  Wildlife  Serv- 


ice to  operate  YCC  programs  with  budgets 
ranging  from  $1  million  to  $3  million. 

Teenagers,  particularly  minority  youth, 
are  already  experiencing  menacing  under- 
employment levels.  For  the  past  year  the 
teenage  unemployment  rate  has  regularly 
been  16  percent  or  more;  for  blacks,  that 
figure  has  approached  50  percent. 

Exactly  how  many  teenagers  wUl  be  look- 
ing for  jobs  during  the  summer  is  dlffi<nilt 
to  determine.  In  February,  the  8.6  million 
teenagers  worlcing.  or  looking  for  work,  ac- 
counting for  approximately  9  percent  of  the 
labor  force. 

Figures  compiled  by  the  Labor  Dept. 
showed  that  last  year,  from  May,  when 
school  was  in  session,  to  June,  when  school 
let  out  and  students  began  to  look  for  work, 
the  teenage  labor  force  increased  about  1.5 
million.  The  Labor  Dept.  gives  no  break- 
down of  what  portion  of  that  figure  repre- 
sents those  who  are  entering  the  labor  force 
part-time  and  those  who  are  searching  for 
summer  employment. 


The  jobs,  which  are  mostly  in  large 
Boston  banks,  insurance  companies  and 
public  and  private  non-profit  agencies,  are 
being  solicited  by  PIC  with  the  help  of  the 
Greater  Boston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Boston  Public  Schools  and  the  Tri- 
lateral Council  for  Quality  Education,  along 
with  the  employers,  will  screen  applicants, 
who  are  chosen  based  on  recommendations 
from  teachers. 

Stratton  said  that  reaching  the  750  goal, 
"is  possible  but  it  is  going  to  take  an  awful 
lot  of  work.  A  lot  of  companies  that  did  not 
come  forward  last  year  are  going  to  have  to 
come  in."  she  said. 

"Everybody  looks  to  the  banks  and  insur- 
ance companies  to  find  Jobs  for  the  Icids. 
Those  companies  have  done  this  but  ours  is 
a  business  community  effort  that  is  city- 
wide  and  it  needs  to  include  everyone."  she 
said. 

The  Boston  Committee,  a  group  ^pointed 
by  Mayor  Keven  H.  White  to  attempt  to 
reduce  racial  problems  in  the  city,  is  work- 

ing  on  a  smaller  scale  to  increase  youth  em- 

[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  Mar.  1982]  ployment  in  the  private  sector. 

Locally,  the  Concern  Mounts:  Federal  and        In  a  pilot  program  called  the  Neighbor- 

Crrr  Budgets  Deal  A  Blow  to  SimiiXR     hood  Job  Development  Project,  the  commit- 

WoRKERS  I       tee  is  organizing  groups  to  find  partially 

(By  Donald  Lowery)  '       subsidized  jobs  in  the  city's  neighborhoods 

in   Boston,    government-funded    summer     and  provide  counseling  to  teenagers  who  get 

job  programs  have  Provided  youtl^  with     **»^  „  j„„^  president  of  the  commit- 

work  for  nearly  two  deoides^  3^^pr~f     teeTsaid  that  in  CTiarlestown  25  part-time 

employment  in  Boston  has  been  reduced  to  three  other  Boston  neighlwrhoods. 

$2.3  mUlion.  from  $9.6  million  last  year  and         f^en  ,'rtth   ">« ,  ef^o^s^^^  ^he   private 

ti9  7  million  in  1980  sector,  it's  not  enough  to  meet  the  kind  of 

WliuTf^ei^al    appropriation    has    been  declines  in  expenditures  on  the  public  side,' 

trimmed  from  $3.4  iSllion  last  year  to  $2.3  MundeU  said,  reflecting  the  feeling  among 

million  this  year,  the  biggest  cut  in  the  total  Public  and  private  officials^         T/^«^^RV 
funding  has  come  from  the  elimination  of  UOWALU  lAJWiiJtx 

the  $6.2  million  in  local  funding  allocated  

last  year. 

That  money,  used  to  pay  1626  workers  in  YOUTH  SERVED  THIS  SUMMER  COMPARED  TO  LAST 

1981.  was  eliminated  as  a  result  of  cuts  re- 

quired  by  the  tax-limiting  Proposition  2^4,  q,^ 

said  Davin  Mundell,  director  of  the  Neigh-  

borhood  Development  Administration,  spon-  ^y^ 

sor  of  the  summer  program.  Mbav _ 

Three  hundred  federally  funded  jobs  from  JjSjJJjy 

last  year  have  been  cut  because  the  money  {jgff? 

to  pay  the  employees  was  shifted  to  the  a™*  I" """.,""" 

budget    of    year-round    employment    pro-  Jj^jj"- 

grams.  Mundell  said.  iSLft     ZT™ 

Asked  what  the   impact  of  the  cut  in  tugtit 

summer  jobs  may  mean,  Mundell  said:  "To  *^*|-    

the  extent  that  the  kids  don't  have  the  su-  muim^. 

pervised  work  experience  or  the  financial  Bewey ZZI~ZZ... 

return,  its  got  to  have  significant  negative  Bini»iigtem 

affects."  Mundell  said  he  is  concerned  about  |3J^' """"""""" 

the  chances  of  increased  urban  unrest  as  a  BuHaio^ .  Z— "ZZ~ 

result  of  higher  adult  and  youth  unemploy-  ^jjjjjjp 

ment  and  fewer  public  recreation  activities,  gjjj'      

"You  have  to  have  a  higher  possibility  of  ceda  Rwids! 

problems.  Whether  they  will  occur  or  not  is  Oj^Pv, 

a  prediction   I   don't   think   anyt>ody   can  qJSSzZZZZZZZ 

make,"  he  said.  Oakrido  siiriiiip"!ZIZZZ! 

ABCD's  Smith  feels  increased  violence  by  Cotaito.  Gi. 

unemployed  teenagers  is  likely.  "What  this  SSJoireB  """ZZI 

unemployment  breeds  is  contempt  and  what     oafc^ Z".ZZ. 

this  contempt  breeds  is  a  desire  to  get    toyton 

even-"  te5o«sZ — Z — 

In  the  private  sector,  a  coalition  of  Boston     ojtn^     L_IZZZZ~ 

organizations  is  attempting  to  find  jobs  for  Ourtam 

youth  through  a  program  being  nm  for  the  g^*** ■-•— 

third  year  by  the  Private  Industry  Council.  Fai BwtZZZZZZZ 

Catherine  N.  Stratton.  executive  director  Fort  iMtonl* 

of  PIC.  said  the  organization  hopes  to  in-  ^f^'*" — — 

crease  the  number  of  jobs  for  youth  to  750.  G«y.  IIZZZI ZI 

from  500  last  year. 
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Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  figure  in  the  amendment 
presented  to  the  deslc?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  $63 
million. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  correct. 
We   have   reviewed   this   amendment. 

We  are  willing  to  accept  it  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1014)  was 
agreed  to.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  iay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

BIr.  BAKER.  Mi.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  at  this  exact  moment  make  my 
unanimous-consent  request  but  so  that 
Senators  can  come  to  the  Chamber  if 
they  wish,  they  should  know  that  in 
the  matter  of  a  few  minutes  I  shall 
make  that  request.  We  may  run  up 
against  the  2:30  p.m.  time  and  I  may 
extend  it  5  minutes  so  Senators  can 
get  to  the  Chamber. 

But  I  think  we  have  done  about  as 
much  as  we  can  do,  and  I  am  ready  to 
put  the  request  in  Just  a  moment. 

Before  I  do  that,  I  at  this  time  once 
again  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  rule  XXII  quorum  be  extended  to 
2:35  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmoi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  under  rule  XXII  be  ex- 
tended to  2:46. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  amendment  cleared  by  both 
sides  to  go  at  the  ehd  of  the  bill.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  once  again  that 
the  Lunr  amendment  be  temporarily 
laid  asiqe  so  that  the  Senate  can  con- 
sider the  Gorton-Heflin  amendment, 
and  I  a^k  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment,  if  adopted,  appear  at  the 
end  of  the  bill,  and  that  the  Senate 
then  resume  consideration  of  the 
Lugar  ainendment  inunediately  there- 
after.    I 

The  I^RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

I     UP  AMENSMEirT  NO  lOlS 

Mr.  OpRTON.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  Mr.  Heflin  and  ask  for 
its  immfdiate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  w^l  report. 

The  ^istant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  ^nator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)!  for  himself  and  Mr.  Hetlin  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  amendment  numbered 
1015.       1 

Mr.  CiORTON.  Mr  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  

The  1  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  a  nendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pat  e  31,  line  19,  after  the  ":"  insert  the 
followinf : 

"Provi(  ed  further  that  NASA  and  DOD 
shall  un<  eitalte  a  Joint  study  leading  to  the 
developn  ent  of  performance  and  design 
specif ica  ion  for  an  additional  High  Energy 
Upper  stage  for  use  in  the  late-1980s.  This 
High  Energy  upper  Stage  shall  be  competi- 
tively procured:" 

Mr.  dORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
offerin(  an  amendment  relating  to  the 
NASA  I  rovisions  contained  in  the  bill. 
The  am  sndment  directs  NASA  and  the 
Departi  lent  of  Defense  to  study  their 
needs  f)r  a  high  energy  upper  stage 
during  ihe  late-1980's  and  it  requires, 
competitive  procurement  of  such  high 
energy  upper  stage. 

The  anendment  has  been  agreed  to 
by  botn  sides. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 
There  tare  no  additional  funds  in- 
volved?! 

Mr.  GORTON.  No.  It  will  save  the 
Federai  Government  money  in  the 
late-19d0's  because  there  will  be  com- 
petition between  suppliers  for  the 
upper  ^age  contract. 

Mr.  CiARN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor fro^  Washington  is  correct.  I  have 
agreed  :to  this  amendment,  however, 
reluctaiitly.  Nevertheless,  I  have 
agreed.! I  will  simply  state  it  is  a  com- 
promise and,  furthermore,  that  it  does 
not  preclude  NASA  from  going  ahead 
with  the  two  Centaur  missions. 

Mr.  GORTON.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  isjcorrect. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  we 
worked'  out  this  agreement.  It  deals 
with  tlie  high-energy  upper  stage,  and 
it  calls  if  or  a  study  by  NASA  and  DOD 


be  competit 
This  is  ar 
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relative  to  the  high-energy  upper 
stage.  It  is  lor  the  late  1980's.  It  is  also 
a  hlgh-ener  xy  upper  stage  which  is  to 
vely  procured, 
amendment  that  is  going 
to  the  NASA  portion  of  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  before  I  us  and,  of  course,  it  does 
nothing  tojthe  language  of  the  Hat- 
field agreeq-to  substitute  that  we  un- 
derstand will  be  offered.  There  is 
nothing  in  (Conflict  with  it,  and  I  think 
it  is  agreeal^  with  them. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  does  not  have  anything  to 
do  about  aidift  or  747's,  does  it? 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  that  it  does  not. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  bn  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  thje  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1015)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HEFlilN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment;  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  mo  tlon  on  the  table. 

The  moti>n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonder  if  it  will  be  possible  to 
get  consent!  to  proceed  to  amendment 
No.  7,  have;  a  brief  time  limitation  on 
that  amendment,  say,  of  5  minutes, 
and  let  thejSenate  vote  up  or  down  on 
the  amendment  dealing  with  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting  so 
that  if  clotitre  were  to  be  invoked,  and 
if  that  amendment  could  be  passed,  it 
would  not  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  after  :loture  is  invoked. 

It  pas8e<  overwhelmingly  in  the 
committee,  may  I  say,  the  Committee 
on  Appropr  iations,  and  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked this  {amendment  will  fall.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  great  majority  of  the 
Senate  waikt  to  see  this  amendment 
adopted,  aiid  if  we  could  just  have  5 
minutes  on  it,  we  would  have  a  5-min- 
utes  limitation  before  the  cloture  vote 
and  vote  uj  or  down  on  it.  I  believe 
the  amendi  lent  would  be  saved. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatoi  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  rob:  !RT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HAT  TETiD.  This  matter  is  part 
of  the  act  on  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  Does  the  Senator  disagree 
with  that  a  ;tlon? 

Mr.  ROB^T  C.  BYRD.  No.  I  am  in 
agreement  ^fith  it. 

Mr.  HAT  TELD.  Well,  it  is  part,  it  is 
also  incorp  >rated  in  the  package  that 
is  inserted  In  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  but  I 
am  afraid  that  unanimous-consent 
agreement  Is  not  going  to  be  agreed  to, 
and  the  Senate  will  vote  on  cloture 
and  if  cloture  is  invoked,  this  amend- 
ment will  b  i  knocked  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAT  FIELD.  There  are  33  other 
such  comsjiittee  amendments,  I  will 
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say  to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia, 
that  fall  in  the  same  category,  and  I 
am  deeply  committed,  as  chairman  of 
the  committee,  to  each  and  every  one 
of  them  because  they  represent  the 
composite  wisdom  to  the  committee.  I 
would  be  very  reluctant  to  give  special 
preference  to  one  as  against  33  others. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  can  ap- 
preciate the  sentiments  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  as  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  I  respect  him  for  it.  But  I  would 
just  hope  he  would  in  this  one  in- 
stance relent  and  let  the  Senate  vote 
on  this  amendment  before  it  votes  on 
cloture  because  if  we  invoke  cloture 
this  amendment  may  go  down  the 
drain.        

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  will  susi>end  his  request  until 
we  have  the  propounding  of  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  If  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  is  agreed  to,  then 
the  Senator  is  home  free. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes,  cer- 
tainly. 

DIf  AHIMOUS  CONSENT  AGRIZIfENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  make  the  request  at  this 
time.  I  think  Senators  have  now  had 
some  considerable  notice  of  the  fact 
that  I  am  going  to  launch  this  missile. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments 
to  H.R.  5922,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  on  May  18, 
be  adopted  en  bloc,  to  be  treated  as 
original  text  for  the  purposes  of  fur- 
ther amendment,  except  for  that  part 
of  the  committee  amendment  begin- 
ning on  page  23,  line  S,  through  page 
29,  line  8.  to  recur  at  the  behest  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar); 
and  the  committee  amendment  on 
■  page  4.  lines  1  through  5,  which  is 
hereby  disagreed  to;  provided  further, 
that  the  amendments  pending  to  the 
language  proposed  to  be  striken  by 
this  amendment  are  hereby  with- 
drawn; provided  further,  that  the 
figure  on  page  4,  line  5  be  amended  to 
read  as  follows  "$38,400,000";  provided 
further,  that  the  language  on  page  14, 
line  9  through  line  14  be  stricken;  pro- 
vided further,  that  if  a  point  of  order 
against  a  Lugar  amendment  substan- 
tially embodying  the  language  of  un- 
printed amendment  No.  1009  is  sus- 
tained, no  appeal  from  the  ruling  shall 
lie;  provided  further,  that  this  agree- 
ment does  not  waive  any  Senator's 
right  to  exercise  his  rights,  his  or  her 
rights,  under  rule  V  to  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules;  provided  further,  that 
any  amendment  to  the  pending  substi- 
tute amendment  No.  1006  that  would 
otherwise  qualify  as  an  amendment  to 
the  substitute  under  the  provisions  of 
rule  XXII  shall  qualify  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  committee  amendments  as 
agreed  to. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
not  able  to  follow  that.  The  Senator 
and  I  just  had  a  discussion  before  he 
read  that,  and  I  indicated  the  amend- 
ment that  I  had  on  page  50,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  affecting  Members' 
income,  and  my  amendment  is  a  very 
simple  amendment.  It  would  return  to 
the  status  quo  ante,  in  other  words, 
$3,000  deduction,  would  not  be  retro- 
active, would  make  it  effective  for  1982 
and  for  subsequent  years.  I  just 
wanted  the  opportunity  to  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
p>ose  the  question  is  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked, would  this  amendment  be  in 
order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAK£3l.  Of  course,  that  is  up  to 
the  Chair  to  decide,  but  my  guess  is  it 
would  not  be  in  order.  I  amend  my 
unanimous-consent  request  to  make  it 
in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Make  it  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  quorum  under  rule  XXII  be  ex- 
tended until  3  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  amend 
my  unanimous-consent  request  by  de- 
leting therefrom  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Provided  further  that  if  a  point  of  order 
against  a  Lugar  amendment  substantially 
embodying  the  language  of  unprinted 
amendment  No.  1009  is  sustained,  no  appeal 
from  said  ruling  shall  lie;  provided  further 
that  this  agreement  does  not  waive  any  Sen- 
ator's right  to  exercise  his  rights  under  rule 
V  to  move  to  suspend  the  rules. 

EInd  of  deletion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  and 
I  do  not  think  I  will  object,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  that? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  apologize  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  stating  the  provision 
prior  to  the  time  he  concluded  his  con- 
versation. 

Mr.  President,  I  amend  my  unani- 
mous-consent request  by  deleting  all 
of  that  paragraph  which  starts,  "Pro- 
vided further  that  if  a  point  or  order 


against"  and  ending  "rule  V  to  move 
to  suspend  the  rules."  All  of  that  para- 
graph would  be  deleted  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mr.  LONG.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  President,  I  thought  the 
Senator  was  going  to  move  to  strike 
the  language  that  had  to  do  with  the 
appeal  but  keep  the  language  that 
kept  the  Senator's  right  to  move  to 
suspend  the  rules. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
to,  if  I  may  say  to  my  friend  from  Lou- 
isiana. I  may  say,  by  the  way,  that  I 
fully  suspect  there  will  be  an  effort  to 
suspend  the  rules  on  the  voluntary 
motion  of  another  Senator,  which  he 
has  a  right  to  do  under  rule  V  without 
any  aid  from  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  would  like  clarifi- 
cation, if  I  might,  from  the  majority 
leader  with  regard  to  the  last  time  he 
spoke  with  regard  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request.  This  amendment  has 
to  do  with  the  tax  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress.  The  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  and  I  worked  together 
to  offer  an  amendment  to  reinstate 
the  $3,000  retroactively  and  we  were 
prepared  to  vote  for  that.  I  had  a 
backup  amendment,  had  that  failed,  to 
make  it  prospective.  In  other  words,  if 
that  failed,  to  make  the  $3,000  apply 
to  the  future  rather  than  the  past.  As 
the  majority  leader  propounded  his 
unanimous-consent  request,  with  the 
change  now  that  I  understood  is  being 
suggested  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, would  this  amendment  also  be 
protected  under  the  germaneness 
question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  still  trjing  to  protect  a 
Member. 

As  I  understand  the  request,  with 
the  provision  deleted,  Mr.  Lugar  could 
call  up  his  amendment,  if  cloture  is  in- 
voked, and  if  it  falls  because  of  ger- 
maneness or  otherwise  an  appeal  could 
be  made  and  that  appeal  could  t>e  sup- 
ported by  a  majority  vote  and  his 
amendment  then  could  be  voted  on? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Or  if  he 
chose  to  go  the  route  of  moving  to  sus- 
pend the  rules,  it  would  require  a  two- 
thirds  vote,  and,  if  he  failed,  that 
ruling  could  be  appealed  which,  in 
turn,  could  be  decided  by  a  majority 
vote?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Thus  allow- 
ing the  Lugar  amendment  to  come  up? 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  think  it 
is  important  to  understand  that  there 
are  some  very  good  reasons,  as  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  pointed  out 
earlier,  why,  if  we  are  going  to  invoke 
cloture,' we  should  not  do  so  with  the 
intention  of  then  appealing  the  rul- 
ings of  the  Chair  about  germaneness 
imder  rule  XXII.  If  we  want  to  have 
cloture,  the  idea  of  that  is  to  shut  off 
nongermane  amendments.  When  you 
do  that  and  have  a  time  limit  on  the 
final  disposition  of  a  bill.  Senators  give 
up  a  very  important  right.  If  we 
couple  the  limitation  on  debate  with 
the  opportunity  to  offer  nongermane 
amendments,  which  are  ruled  out  of 
order  by  the  Chair  and  then  appealed 
by  a  simple  majority  vote,  what  you 
are  really  doing  away  with  is  the  very 
essence  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Senate,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  pointed  out.  I  would  urge  Senators 
to  weigh  this  very  carefully. 

If  this  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment is  entered  into,  as  I  hope  it  will 
be,  and  then  if  we  vote  cloture,  I 
would  hope  no  matter  how  Senators 
feel  about  the  amendments  they  will 
not  vote  to  overturn  the  rulings  of  the 
Chair.  It  is  my  belief  that  Senators  on 
both  sides  of  the  housing  amendment 
issue  share  my  feelings. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  on 
his  feet  and  he  can  speak  for  himself, 
but  I  think  there  is  imderlying  this 
whole  discussion  today  and  yesterday 
a  two-track  system.  One  is  how  do  we 
feel  about  housing  and  mortgage  sub- 
sidies and,  second,  how  do  we  feel 
about  the  precedents  of  the  Senate 
and  what  new  precedents  we  might 
create. 

Before  we  adopt  this— and  I  will 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  in 
a  moment— let  us  think  it  through  to  a 
conclusion.  If  we  want  issues  decided 
by  a  majority  vote,  then  let  us  not 
adopt  cloture.  If  not,  let  us  realize 
that  we  will  be  governed  by  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  Just  do 
not  recall  the  Senate  overruling  the 
Chair  on  a  matter  of  germanenes  after 
cloture  has  been  voted.  I  cannot  recall 
it  happening  since  I  have  been  here. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  with 
due  respect  to  my  friend  from  Colora- 
do and  the  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  Just  made,  I  think  this 
is  a  different  situation.  The  normal 
postcloture  votes  pertain  to  amend- 
ments that  are  raised  that  are  not 
committee  amendments.  This  is  a  com- 
mittee amendment  to  which  rule  SVI 
could  apply  and  it  is  not  being  raised 
by  the  opponents  of  the  committee 
amendment.  It  is  my  position,  and  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  the 
rules  sometime  when  we  get  around  to 
it  next  spring  to  take  care  of  this.  I 


think  i  I  an  opponent  does  not  chal- 
lenge t  le  committee  amendment  by  a 
point  I  )f  order  under  rule  XVI,  it 
should  not  be  a  principle  of  the  Senate 
to  f ore<  lose  the  appeal  from  the  ruling 
of  the  Chair  if  the  same  point  of  order 
is  raised  after  cloture  in  a  situation 
where  U.  is  such  more  restrictive. 

This  k  a  different  point  than  I  think 
has  evi>r  been  raised  in  the  Senate 
before  vhere  it  is  a  committee  amend- 
ment, t  is  not  an  amendment  from 
the  flo  >r.  That  amendment  came  out 
of  the 'committee.  E^/ery  Member  of 
the  Seilate  was  aware  of  it.  If  there  is 
a  point)  of  order  that  should  be  raised 
against)  it,  it  should  be  raised  before 
cloture:  and  not  after  cloture,  in  my 
opinion. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to] make  a  short  comment  about 
the  situation.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments pf  my  colleague  from  Alaska. 
Indeed]  the  Lugar  amendment  was  a 
committee  amendment  adopted  by  a 
large  nsajority  and  has  been  supported 
by  the  eommittee. 

The  ^tuation  today  is  one  in  which  I 
made  ati  agreement  this  morning  with 
the  majority  leader,  with  the  distin- 
guishe(f  Senator  from  Colorado,  and 
others,]  to  allow  the  fate  of  this 
amendihent,  on  which  I  have  spoken 
with  some  enthusiasm,  to  finally  come 
down  to  a  two-thirds  vote  on  a  suspen- 
sion of  ithe  rules.  I  did  so  deliberately, 
with  the  thought  of  the  institutional 
issues  which  were  at  stake.  It  may  very 
well  ba  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
will  waAt  to  amend  those  rules  at  some 
point.  But  I  am  persuaded  that  as  en- 
thusiaaic  as  I  am  about  housing,  and  I 
trust  we  are  going  to  get  the  two- 
thirds  pnajority  at  some  point,  but 
whethe^  or  not  we  do,  we  ought  to  at 
least  go  this  route.  Therefore,  I  make 
the  additional  statement,  with  the  as- 
surance I  have  made  privately  to  the 
majority  and  minority  leaders  and  the 
Senatoi'  from  Colorado,  that  in  the 
event  in  appeal  was  lodged  I  would 
not  sui  port  that  appeal.  I  believe  we 
ought  1  o  go  to  the  two-thirds  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  on  this  and  fight  the 
rules  si  luation  on  another  day. 

Mr.  :  )AKER.  Mr.  President.  I  put 
my  req  lest. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  c  bjection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  or  lered. 

Mr.  ]  tOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ri  serving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  ]  tAKER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
ask  un  inimous  consent  that  the  time 
be  exte  nded  for  the  quorum  by  5  min- 
utes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Robert  C.  BYRD.  Let  me  say 
this.  Mk'.  President.  I  nearly  got  horse- 
whippad  in  1978  for  not  allowing  Sena- 
tors to  appeal  rulings  of  the  Chair.  If 
Senators  will  remember,  the  most  vi- 
cious i^tcloture  filibuster  that  ever 
occurred  in  the  history  of  the  Senate 
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was  over  deregulation  of  natural  gas. 
It  had  run  'or  13  days  and  1  night,  and 
himdreds  qf  amendments  were  still  at 
came  in  here  and  got  the 
Chair  to  ubhold  some  points  of  order 
and  bang. ,  bang.  bang,  we  knocked 
about  35  amendments  out  in  less  than 
10  minut^.  The  filibuster  folded 
within  20  hours.  My  own  side  of  the 
aisle  almost  disowned  me  because  they 
did  not  ha\^  the  opportunity  to  appeal 
the  rulingsjof  the  Chair. 

That  is  the  only  objection  that  I  am 
raising  her^  on  behalf  of  another  Sen- 
ator—that fre  are  ruling  out  an  appeal. 
In  case  the  Senator's  motion  to  sus- 
pend the  rules— I  never  admitted  here- 
tofore thati  I  had  acted  highhandedly, 
but  that  was  the  only  way  to  break 
that  fUibwter.  If  I  had  it  to  do  over 
again.  I  wo  iild  do  it  again,  because  the 
Natural  Gtis  Deregulation  Act  would 
never  have  become  law  if  we  had  not 
broken  thu^ filibuster.. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  Senator  would  un- 
derstand why  I  did  it  again. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C  BYRD.  So-  if  the 
Senator's  notion  to  suspend  the  rule 
fails  because  it  does  not  get  a  two- 
thirds  vote>  then  an  appeal  from  that 
ruling  would  not  lie.  Ordinarily,  the 
right  to  api  >eal  is  the  right  of  any  Sen- 
ator. That  would  carry  by  a  majority 
vote. 

Mr.  Presj  dent,  it  sort  of  disturbs  me 
to  hear  the  Senator  whose  amendment 
it  is  say  liow  he  would  vote  on  the 
appeal. 

Mr.  BAJER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  wi  1  yield  to  me,  I  think  what 
we  have  no  w,  however,  is  a  situation  in 
which  it  is  clear  that  an  appeal  is  in 
order,  thai  that  right  has  not  been 
abridged  by  this  agreement.  It  is  also 
clear  that  i  t  is  not  the  intention  of  the 
Senator  f i  om  Indiana  to  seek  that 
appeal. 

I  think  tl  lat  is  all  we  have  done,  Mr. 
President.  There  has  Iseen  no  right  to 
appeal  daitaged,  there  has  been  no 
change  in  the  rules  or  in  the  prece- 
dents. I  very  much  hope  that  we  can 
go  forward  with  this  arrangement. 

Mr.  ROEERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Indiana  can 
call  up  his  amendment  without  going 
the  route  of  moving  to  suspend  the 
rules.  He  o  in  do  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  agree  with  that,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  E>oes  he  say 
he  will  not  do  that?  I  hope  he  does  not 
say  he  willj  not  do  that,  Mr.  President. 
I  hope  he  Idoes  not  rule  out  that  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  me  to  respond  in  any  way 
that  is  going  to  be  satisfying.  The  only 
mention  tliat  I  have  made  is  to  seek 
suspension'  of  the  rules.  I  have  reiter- 
ated that  tp  all  my  colleagues.  That  is 
my  intention,  to  seek  suspension  of 
the  rules,  t  shall  ask  for  that  and  hope 
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that  is  sustained  by  a  two-thirds  ma- 
jority. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Did  I  understand  the 
minority  leader  to  ask  if  the  Senator 
will  not  call  up  his  amendment? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No.  Mr. 
President,  he  has  the  right  to  call  up 
his  amendment  and  without  going  the 
suspension  of  the  rules  route.  He  has 
that  right  and  it  would  take  only  a  ma- 
jority vote  to  overrule  the  Chair.  I  am 
just  saying  I  hope  he  would  not  rule 
out  one  or  the  other  courses. 

Third,  I  might  say  that  any  other 
Senator  may  call  up  the  Senator's 
amendment  under  the  rules.  That  is 
clearly  imderstood,  is  it  not,  that  any 
other  Senator  could  call  up  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  without  going  the 
route  of  moving  to  suspend  the  rules? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
spond to  the  minority  leader  that  I  un- 
derstand that.  I  think  all  Senators  do. 
In  the  interest  of  comity,  we  are  at- 
tempting to  arrive  at  a  point  where  we 
can  get  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment. I  am  trying  to  do  the  best  I  can 
to  cooperate  with  that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  minority  leader  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not 
have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  has  the  floor. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
is  it  not  a  fact  that  if  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  calls  up  his  amendment  and 
moves  to  suspend  the  rules  and  fails 
with  respect  to  the  suspension  of  the 
rules,  it  would  then  be  in  order  to  call 
up  the  amendment  withoyt  moving  to 
suspend  the  niles  and.  at  that  point, 
an  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the  Chair 
could  be  taken? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  believe  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  remove  my  reservation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thought  he  would 
never  say  it,  Mr.  President. 

I  thank  all  Senators,  Mr.  President.  I 
especially  thank  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  the 
minority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado, the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and 
others. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  has  the  time  ar- 
rived for  a  quorum  call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  state  the  motion  to  invoke 
cloture. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

CLOTURX  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  The  clerk  wUl  state  the  clo- 
ture motion. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURE  MOnOW 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators.  In  accord- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby  move 
to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  H.R.  5922.  an 
act  making  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Howard  Baker,  Mark  O.  Hatfield.  Harri- 
son Schmitt.  Richard  G  Lugar.  Ted 
Stevens.  Mark  Andrews,  Bob  Kasten, 
William  Proxmlre,  Robert  Stafford, 
Frank  Murkowski,  Jake  Gam,  Charles 
Percy,  John  Warner.  Gary  Hart, 
Charles  McC.  Mathlas,  Lowell 
Weicker. 


CALL  OF  THE  ROLL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  rule  XXII,  The  Chair  directs 
the  clerk  to  call  the  roll  to  ascertain 
the  presence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll  and  the  following  Senators  an- 
swered to  their  luunes: 


on  H.R.  5922,  an  act  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  other  piuTK>ses,  shall  be 
brought  to  a  close? 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
under  the  rule.  The  clerk  will  now  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pkrcy)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  aiuioiuiced— yeas  95. 
nays  2,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  160  Leg.] 


[Quorum  No.  35  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boschwitz 

Brady 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cochran 

Denton 

Dodd 

Exon 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 


Orassley 

Hatfield 

HeHin 

Helms 

Huddles  ton 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Long 

Lugar 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

NIckles 

Nunn 


Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorlnsky 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  absent  Senators. 

The   assistant   legislative   clerk   re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  entered  the  Chamber 
and  answered  to  their  names: 
[Quorum  No.  35  Leg.] 


Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

BIden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P., 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConclnl 
Dixon 
Dole 
Domenid 


Jr. 


Durenberger 

Eagleton 

East 

Pord 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Hoilings 

Humphrey 

Jepoen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 


Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

Packwood 

Pell 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Welcker 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With  a 
quorum  established,  the  question  is.  Is 
it  the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  debate 


Helms 


Cannon 


YEAS— 95 

Exon 

Pord 

Gam 

Glenn 

Goldwater 

Gorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Beflln 

Heinz 

HoUings 

Huddles  ton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kermedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

NAYS-2 
McClure 


NOT  VOTING— 3 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Murkowski 

NIckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Pell 

Pressler 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Wamer 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


Percy 


Schmitt 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  95,  the  nays  are 
2. 

Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Chair  will  permit  me  for  a  moment,  I 
expect  in  a  very  brief  time  to  ask  for  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmire). 

I  will  not  put  the  request  at  this 
moment  until  I  clear  it  with  one  other 
Senator.  But  it  is  my  hope  that,  when 
I  do  put  it,  the  Senate  will  agree  that 
there  be  30  minutes  time  on  the 
amendment   equaUy   divided   and    10 
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minutes  on  a  side  for  any  second- 
degree  amendment. 

I  wUl  not  put  that  request  at  this 
moment,  but  at  this  moment  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  FRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  nai. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roU. 

Bfr;  BAKER.  Bdr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  ap- 
pears it  may  take  a  few  more  moments 
to  clear  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Proxmlre 
amendment  to  which  I  referred  earli- 
er. I  think  the  best  investment  of  our 
time  now  would  be  to  proceed  with  a 
vote  on  a  Olenn  resolution  which  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides,  which  does 
not  relate  to  the  appropriation  bill  but 
which  should  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Glenn  resolu- 
tion, and  that  immediately  after  the 
disposition  of  that  resolution  the 
Senate  return  to  the  consideration  of 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  that  time  on  the  Glenn 
resolution  be  limited  to  10  minutes 
equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 


NUCLEAR  FUELS  EXPORT 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  96. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  96)  reaffirming 
Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  179)  and  House 
resolution  (H.  Res.  177)  and  urging  the 
President  to  seek  agreement  at  the  Ver- 
sailles Summit  Conference  that  nuclear  sup- 
plier nations  should  export  nuclear  fuel  and 
equipment  only  to  nations  that  permit  full- 
scope  safeguards. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution. 

Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  Senators 
Spectsr,  Percy,  Hart,  Mitchell, 
Bumpers,  and  Levhi  be  listed  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
prior  to  President  Reagan's  visit  to 
Ottawa  the  Senate  passed  by  a  vote  of 
88  to  nothing  a  resolution  asking  the 
President  to  confer  with  the  other  na- 


tions that  were  going  to  be  at  the 
Ottawa  Biunmit  with  regard  to  nuclear 
npnprollf  eration  matters.  Some  of  the 
major  nuclear  supplier  nations  were 
participants  at  Ottawa  and  they  will 
also  be  at  Versailles  summit  this  year 
which  siuts  next  week. 

In  thd  interim,  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapon!  around  the  world,  has  taken 
a  central  place  on  the  world  stage  as 
far,  particularly  in  Em-ope  and  more 
recentla,  in  this  country.  This  broad 
pubUc  c  ancem  carries  with  it  an  inter- 
est in  leeing  that  not  only  that  we 
gain  control  over  nuclear  weapons 
stockpiles  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  t^nion  but  that  also  we  try  to  do 
our  verf  best  to  prevent  nuclear  weap- 
ons troi^  spreading  to  more  and  more 
nations.,  That  can  occur  as  the  very 
technology  equipment  for  reprocessing 
and  for  enriching  uramium  is  spread  to 
more  ai}d  more  countries. 

Mr.  rt-esident,  the  first  anniversary 
of  Israel's  sudden  attack  on  Iraq's 
Osirak  reactor  outside  Baghdad  will  be 
upon  ua  in  barely  a  few  weeks,  on  June 
7.  I  hafe  no  need  to  reiterate  to  my 
colleagues  the  deep  concern  which 
that  attack  provoked  throughout  the 
world  npt  only  with  respect  to  a  possi- 
ble conlict  in  the  Middle  East,  but 
also  wivi  respect  to  the  terrible  threat 
posed  \v  the  spread  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons to  additional  nations. 

As  my  colleagues  will  recall,  the 
Senate  foreign  Relations  Committee 
held  enensive  hearings  on  the  Israeli 
raid.  Wnile  many  opinions  were  voiced 
as  to  whether  the  raid  was  Justified  in 
view  of  I  the  threat  posed  by  Iraq's  nu- 
clear program.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  onie  point  became  clear  to  all  of 
us  studying  this  problem.  This  was  the 
fact  th^t  the  international  nonprolif- 
eration  regime  urgently  needed  to  be 
strengthened  in  a  number  of  impor- 
tant rospects.  It  became  clear  that 
supplier  restraint  in  transferring  sensi- 
tive nudlear  technology  capable  of  pro- 
ducing weapons-usable  materials  re- 
quired much  stricter  enforcement  and 
that  lobpholes  in  the  list  of  covered 
technol  ogles  needed  to  be  closed.  It 
also  be  ;ame  clear  that  the  safeguards 
and  infpections  implemented  by  the 
Intemart'ional  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
required  considerable  upgrading  and 
that  trieir  coverage  needed  to  be  ex- 
pander Finally,  it  was  evident  that 
U.S.  nonproliferation  policy  on  inter- 
national restrictions  over  dangerous 
nucleas  trade  had  to  be  clarified  and 
that  early  discussions  with  othjer  nu- 
clear supplier  nations  on  these  matters 
were  vitally  important.  During  the 
course  of  these  hearings  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  on  the  President  to 
take  immediate  action  to  achieve  thesje 
and  other  essential  improvements  in 
the  international  nonproliferation 
regime,  That  resolution  (S.  Res.  179) 
was  parsed  without  a  dissenting  vote 
of  Julsi  17,  1981.  the  same  day  as  the 
House,   also  without  dissenting  vote 
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passed  a  similar  resolution  (H.  Res. 
177),  caUing  on  the  President  to 
strengthen  international  barriers 
against  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Mr.  Presipent,  the  timing  of  these 
actions  by '  the  House  and  by  the 
Senate  overwhelmingly  urging  the 
President  to  take  firm  action  on  the 
nonprolifer|ition  front  in  conjunction 
with  other  supplier  nations  was  espe- 
cially impoittant.  As  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  the4e  resolutions  makes  clear, 
it  was  the  Istent  of  both  Houses  to  en- 
courage the  President  in  the  strongest 
possible  mwrner  to  bring  up  the  ques- 
tion of  enhanced  nonproliferation  con- 
trols with  ^he  other  Western  nuclear 
supplier  countries  at  the  Ottawa  Eco- 
nomic Summit  Conference  which 
began  2  days  later  on  July  19.  Surely, 
given  the  dramatic  events  of  the  previ- 
ous month]  there  could  hardly  have 
been  a  more  opportune  occasion  for 
seeking  agreement  among  the  parties 
involved  on  these  matters. 

To  my  deep  regret  however.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  his  counterparts  ap- 
parently spent  little  time,  if  any  on 
this  matter  so  vitally  important  to 
world  peao!.  The  most  positive  proof 
of  the  low  priority  that  nonprolifera- 
tion matter  i  received  can  be  seen  from 
the  text  oi  the  concluding  communi- 
que of  the  Conference:  Nonprolifera- 
tion is  baiely  mentioned,  and  then 
only  in  paragraph  32— out  of  38— in 
the  context  of  a  joint  statement  aliout 
nuclear  energy.  The  wording  of  this 
paragraph  is  instructive  because  it 
shows  thati  nonproliferation  was  not 
even  considered  a  matter  of  impor- 
tance in  its  own  right,  but  merely  a 
subject  of  ooncem  because  it  might  ad- 
versely afffct  public  attitudes  toward 
nuclear  energy  use  within  the  nations 
participating  at  the  Summit  Confer- 
ence. Herej  is  what  the  communique 
said:  I 

(32)  In  mo^t  of  our  countries  progress  In 
constructing  '•  new  nuclear  facilities  Is  slow. 
We  Intend  iti  each  of  our  countries  to  en- 
courage greater  public  acceptance  of  nucle- 
ar energy,  and  respond  to  public  concerns 
about  safety<  health,  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment, and  nonproliferation.  We  will  further 
our  efforts  i|i  the  development  of  advanced 
technologies^  particularly  In  spent  fuel  man- 
agement.      I 

To  think  that  the  Israeli  raid,  which 
dominated  the  headlines  for  weeks 
and  triggered  overwhelmingly  support- 
ed expres^ons  of  congressional  con- 
cern over  the  need  to  strengthen  the 
international  nonproliferation  regime 
should  result  in  so  meager  a  statement 
from  the  Ottawa  Conference  is  appall- 
ing. I 

Mr.  President,  additional  evidence 
has  come  to  light  recently  which  fur- 
ther demonstrates  the  low  priority 
that  the  Reagan  administration  gave 
to  nonproliferation  concerns  at  the 
Ottawa  Siunmit.  In  recent  testimony 
before  the  Senate  Permanent  Subcom- 
mittee  on   Investigations,   it  was  re- 
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vealed  that  at  the  Summit  meeting, 
the  President  discussed  the  subject  of 
the  export  of  sensitive  technologies 
with  our  allies.  The  subject  of  these 
discussions  was  not,  however,  the  im- 
provement of  international  nonprolif- 
eration controls,  but  rather  the  tight- 
ening of  the  rules  on  the  transfer  of 
technology  to  the  Soviet  Union.  While 
this  subject  is,  to  be  sure,  an  impor- 
tant one,  the  fact  that  secret  high 
level  meetings  were  held  with  the  key 
suppliers  on  this  issue,  but  not  on  the 
issue  of  nonproliferation  controls  con- 
stitutes a  serious  failure  in  the  con- 
duct of  American  foreign  policy. 

On  Jime  4-6,  1982— literally  on  the 
eve  of  the  anniversary  of  the  Israeli 
raid— President  Reagan  will  attend  an- 
other summit  conference  with  our 
major  allies  at  Versailles.  Once  again, 
he  will  have  the  opportunity  to  raise 
at  the  highest  level  the  urgent  need  to 
strengthen  the  barriers  against  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.  I  believe 
the  Congress  should  go  on  record  once 
again  urging  the  President  to  under- 
take the  negotiations  in  this  field  that 
are  so  badly  needed.  This  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  resolution  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing. Last  week  the  House  passed 
the  identical  resolution  by  voice  vote, 
unanimously. 

The  resolution  has  two  principal  ele- 
ments. First,  it  explicitly  reaffirms 
Senate  Resolution  179,  so  as  to  leave 
absolutely  no  doubt  as  to  the  Senate's 
strong  views  in  this  area.  Second,  the 
resolution  identifies  one  specific  rec- 
ommendation from  last  year's  resolu- 
tion—that the  President  seek  agree- 
ment among  other  supplier  countries 
that  nuclear  exports  will  be  made  only 
to  those  nonnuclear-weapon  states 
that  have  accepted  full  scope  safe- 
guards—as a  first  objective  in  negotia- 
tions on  nonproliferation  that  the 
President  is  called  upon  to  initiate  at 
the  Versailles  Sununit  meeting. 

My  resolution  seeks  to  underscore 
the  urgency  of  the  problem  and  to 
provide  the  President  with  a  discrete, 
crystallized  negotiating  issue  for  his 
upcoming  meeting. 

Besides  reendorslng  the  importance 
of  further  limitations  on  transfers  of 
sensitive  nuclear  equipment,  materials, 
and  technology,  and  improving  the 
system  of  international  safeguards,  my 
resolution  singles  out  gaining  agree- 
ment with  other  supplier  nations  on 
establishing  full-scope  safeguards  as 
an  export  criterion  for  several  reasons. 
First,  getting  adherence  to  full-scope 
safeguards  by  nations  around  the 
world  has  been  a  longstanding  objec- 
tive of  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  would 
directly  address  the  proliferation  risks 
in  a  number  of  key  coimtries.  If  all  the 
suppliers  could  agree  that  these  na- 
tions would  receive  nuclear  technology 
only  after  they  allowed  international 
inspections  on  all  of  the  nuclear  facili- 
ties, the  risk  of  these  nations  pursuing 
nuclear   weapons   programs    through 


unsafeguarded.  indigenously  built  fa- 
cilities could  be  greatly  reduced. 
Second,  gaining  supplier  acceptance 
for  this  export  criterion  is  by  no 
means  a  farfetched  objective.  From 
time  to  time,  there  have  been  strong 
indications  from  a  number  of  suppliers 
that  they  would  accept  this  export  cri- 
terion if  it  were  universally  adopted. 
Canada,  the  United  States,  and  Aus- 
tralia have  already  made  it  a  part  of 
their  nonproliferation  control  system, 
and  at  the  1980  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  Review  Conference  additional 
supplier  countries  appeared  favorably 
disposed  toward  this  option.  Finally, 
as  my  resolution  states  explicitly  in  its 
preamble,  gaining  supplier  country  ac- 
ceptance of  full-scope  safeguards  as  an 
export  criterion  is  already  a  policy  ob- 
jective of  the  Reagan  administration, 
as  articulated  last  year  in  the  Presi- 
dent's policy  statement  on  nuclear 
proliferation.  Thus,  my  proposal  is 
aimed  at  achieving  widespread  biparti- 
san congressional  and  Presidential 
support  for  this  key  objective. 

I  know  from  talking  to  administra- 
tion officials  they  do  plan  to  make  this 
an  issue  at  Versailles,  plan  to  bring  it 
up,  and  I  think  this  will  go  a  long  way 
toward  giving  the  President  substan- 
tial support  in  this  regard. 

Unless  there  is  further  discussion  I 
would  be  prepared  to  yield  back  the 
time  and  go  to  a  vote,  the  yeas  and 
nays  having  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Inouye)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  96, 
nays  0.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  161  Leg.] 
YEAS-96 


Abdnor 

Brady     • 

Cranston 

Andrews 

Bumpers 

D'Amato 

Armstrong 

Burdick 

Danforth 

Baker 

Byrd. 

DeConcinl 

Baucus 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Denton 

Bentsen 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Dixon 

BIden 

Chafee 

Dodd 

Boren 

ChUes 

Dole 

BoschwiU 

Cochran 

Domenlcl 

Bradley 

Cohen 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Kassebaum 

Pryor 

East 

Kasten 

Quayle 

Exon 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Pord 

lAxalt 

Rlegle 

Oam 

Leahy 

Roth 

Olenn 

Levin 

Rudman 

Goldwater 

Lone 

Sarbanes 

Gorton 

Lugar 

Saaser 

Orassley 

Mathias 

Simpson 

Hart 

Matsunaga 

Specter 

Hatch 

Mattlngly 

Stafford 

Hatfield 

McClure 

Stennis 

Hawkins 

Melcher 

Stevens 

Hayakawa 

Metcenbaum 

Symms 

Henin 

MitcheU 

Thurmond 

Heinz 

Moynlhan 

Tower 

Helms 

Murkowski 

Tsongas 

Holllngs 

NIckles 

Wallop 

Huddles  ton 

Nunn 

Warner 

Humphrey 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Jackson 

PeU 

Zorinsky 

Jepsen 

Pressler 

Johnston 

Proxmlre 

NOT  VOTINO-4 

Cannon 

Perey 

Inouye 

Schmltt 

So  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  96)  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Rks.  96 

Whereas  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  a  threat  to  the  security  of  every 
nation  In  the  world; 

Whereas  the  International  Atomic  Energy 
Agency  (IAEA)  safeguards  Inspection 
system  was  created  to  verify  that  nuclear  fa- 
cilities in  non-nuclear-weapon  states  are 
used  strictly  for  peaceful  purposes: 

Whereas  a  number  of  non-nuclear-weapon 
states  do  not  permit  full-scope  safeguards, 
that  Is,  IAEA  Inspections  of  all  their  nuclear 
facilities: 

Whereas  only  Canada,  Australia,  and  the 
United  States  now  require  full-scope  safe- 
guards as  a  condition  of  exports  of  nuclear 
fuel  and  equipment; 

Whereas  certain  other  supplier  nations 
have  from  time  to  time  indicated  that  they 
would  Impose  the  same  restrictions  on  their 
nuclear  exports  provided  all  other  suppliers 
agree  to  take  the  same  steps; 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  tradition- 
ally taken  a  leading  role  in  developing 
agreement  to  control  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons; 

Whereas  on  July  16,  1981,  the  President 
stated  that  the  United  States  will  continue 
"to  seek  agreement  on  requiring  IAEA  safe- 
guards on  all  nuclear  activities  in  a  non-nu- 
clear-weapon state  as  a  condition  for  any 
significant  new  supply  commitment"; 

Whereas  on  July  17,  1981,  the  Senate, 
without  dissenting  vote,  passed  S.  Res.  179, 
calling  on  the  President  to  Implement  a 
series  of  Important  initiatives  to  strengthen 
the  international  non-proliferation  regime; 

Whereas  such  initiatives  are  still  needed, 
including  consultations  on  an  urgent  basis 
with  other  nuclear  supplier  nations  to  limit 
nuclear  transfers  only  to  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  which  have  accepted  full- 
scope  safeguards; 

Whereas  on  July  17,  1981,  the  House  of 
Representatives,  without  dissenting  vote, 
passed  H.  Res.  177,  calling  on  the  President 
to  take  a  number  of  significant  steps  to 
strengthen  the  political,  institutional,  and 
technical  barriers  against  the  spread  of  nu- 
clear weapons:  and 

Wheras  such  steps  are  still  needed.  Includ- 
ing the  need  to  achieve  restraint  on  the  part 
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of  nuclev  supplier  nations:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

ReBOlved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives concurring}.  That— 

(1)  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, respectively,  reaffirm  S.  Res.  179 
and  H.  Res.  177:  and 

(2)  the  President,  as  an  initial  step  toward 
implementing  such  resolutions,  should  ur- 
gently seek  at  the  Versailles  Economic 
Summit  Conference  and  through  other  ap- 
propriate channels  to  obtain  agreement 
from  all  nuclear  supplier  nations  that  they 
will  export  nuclear  fuel,  equipment,  and 
technology  only  to  those  non-nuclear- 
weapon  states  that  have  accepted  full-scope 
safeguards  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXKflRE.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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I         AMXNDICEirr  NO.  1718 

(Purpose:  Prohibits  payments  under  loans 
guaraateed  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment to  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
unless  Poland  has  been  declared  to  be  in 
default  of  Its  debt  or  the  President  certi- 
fies ta  Congress  that  such  payment  is  in 
the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes) 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  5922. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President, 
while  Members  are  still  in  the  Cham- 
ber. I  would  like  to  indicate  that  we 
have  an  order  for  the  presentation  of 
amendments.  If  any  other  Members 
have  amendments.  I  would  like  to  be 
advised  so  that  we  can  add  them  to 
the  list.  I  would  also  like  to  report 
that  of  the  185  amendments  at  the 
desk.  105  have  been  reviewed  by  the 
Parliamentarian.  Sixty-six  are  not  in 
order  and  39  are  in  order,  if  they  are 
to  be  called  up. 

I  have  lu-ged  the  leader  to  permit  us 
to  continue  pressing  through  all  of 
these  amendments,  no  matter  what 
the  hour  may  be.  in  order  to  not  only 
utilize  the  remaining  part  of  this  day 
to  handle  that  business,  but  also  in 
order  to  comply  with  the  rule  requir- 
ing a  calendar  day  to  intervene  on  an 
expected  suspension  of  the  rules 
action  that  is  pending  at  the  desk  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Lugah. 

I  Just  wanted  to  put  the  Senate  on 
notice  of  my  desire  as  manager  of  the 
bill  to  press  on  to  complete  all  the 
matters  pertaining  to  this  bill  so  that 
we  can  begin  some  staff  work  at  the 
conference  level  with  the  House  of 
Representatives  during  whatever 
period  is  left  of  the  Memorial  weekend 
recess. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastzn),  who 
will  present  the  Kasten-Moynihan 
amendment. 


the   o 

Polish 

considi 

The 


Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President,  on 
t>ehalf  pf  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Y^rk,  I  call  up  my  amendment  at 
the  de^k,  which  is  a  modification  of 
ittee  amendment,  on  the 
lebt,  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

ation. 

ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendQient  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Isenator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)!  for  himself,  Mr.  Moyniran,  and 
Mr.  PrJssler  proposes  amendment  num- 
bered 17^8. 

:TEN.  Madam  President,  I 
Imous  consent  that  further 
of   the   amendment   be   dis- 
1th. 

RESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered, 
endment  is  as  follows: 
;e  45,  line  5  after  the  second  word 
ke  through  line  7  and  insert: 
e  President  has  provided  a  month- 
n  report  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  explaining  the  manner  in 
which  tie  national  security  Interest  of  the 
United  States  has  been  served  by  any  pay- 
ments ourlng  the  previous  month  under 
loan  guarantee  or  credit  assurance  agree- 
ments with  respect  to  loans  made  or  credits 
extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Republic  in 
the  absence  of  a  declaration  of  default" 

Mr.  liASTEN.  Madam  President,  the 
amendibent  at  the  desk,  in  order  to 
conform,  should  read  "page  45"  of  the 
bill  rather  than  "page  32"  of  the  Hat- 
field sulistitute. 

The  {PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  the  right  to  modify  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  Fasten.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  fof  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amend^ient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suff  icietit  second. 

The  ]  eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ]  LASTEN.  Madam  President,  at 
this  tioie  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Yark.  He  has  played  a  critical 
role  in  our  Joint  effort  of  trying  to 
work  on  the  problems  of  martial  law 
in  Poland  and  Polish  debts. 

Is  it  possible,  I  will  ask  the  Senator 
from  Hew  York,  if  we  could  reach  an 
agreement  of  20  minutes  on  this 
amenditoent? 

Mr.  J  [OYNIHAN.  Madam  President. 
I  shoul  1  be  more  than  willing.  I  should 
think  }  rhaX  we  have  to  say  could  be 
said  in  15  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Mr.  i  ATFTELD.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  un  inimous  consent  that  the  timie 
limltat  on  on  this  amendment  be  15 
minute  >  equally  divided. 


The  PR; 
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IIDING  OFFICER. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
Madam  President.  I 
Senator  from  New  York. 
IHAN.  Madam  President, 
the  amendment  l>efore  us,  which  I 
have  drafted  and  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin has  introduced,  would  clarify  a 
section  of  t4he  bill  as  it  was  reported  by 
the  Approi^riations  Committee.  This  is 
a  matter  wthich  I  first  brought  to  the 
floor  on  February  9  of  this  year,  in  the 
aftermath  pf  the  brutal  imposition  of 
martial  law  in  Poland  by  the  Soviet-di- 
rected Polish  Army.  With  the  able 
support  of  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  I  urged  that  the  Senate 
adopt  a  substantially  similar  amend- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  the  view  was  widely 
held  in  the  executive  bianch  that  the 
debts  of  th  i  Polish  government  ought 
not  to  be  J  declared  in  default  at  an 
early  point.  As  much  as  I  may  have 
disagreed  vrith  that— I  argrued  that  de- 
fault was ,  a  proper  and  necessary 
step— the  argiunent  was  offered  that 
events  in  Poland  might  be  temporary; 
that  in  Fel»ruary,  they  might  ease.  By 
the  spring,  suggested  the  highest  offi- 
cials in  the  administration,  martial  law 
might  have  somehow  been  put  behind 
the  people  bf  Poland. 

That  has  not  happened.  Madam 
President.  Not  In  January,  nor  in  Feb- 
ruary, Marph,  April,  now  May.  Rather, 
the  regime  has  consolidated  itself.  It 
shows  no  indication  in  the  least  of  re- 
leasing Lecih  Walesa  or  the  thousands 
of  Solidarity  officials  that  are  still 
held  in  confinement. 

Yet  the  people  of  Poland  have  not 
given  up  hjope.  An  Underground  Soli- 
darity groiip  has  formed;  a  new  Polish 
union  has  formed— all  now  illegal,  in 
violation  of  that  Government's  previ- 
ous pledge*  that  it  would  permit  such 
development.  Clandestine  radios  have 
begun  to  broadcast  a  message  of  hope. 

There  is  ^ome  evidence  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment may  be  inclined  to  abandon 
the  cause  jof  freedom  in  Poland.  On 
March  31,!  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Pplitical  Affairs  was  reported 
by  the  New  York  Times  to  have  said 
there  were  jno  plans  to  impose  any  new 
sanctions  dn  either  the  Soviet  Union 
or  Poland  beyond  those  announced  in 
December.  | 

I  am  here  today  to  say  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  to  bring 
meaningful  economic  pressure  to  bear 
on  the  military  junta  in  Poland,  and 
the  Soviets  who  installed  it.  I  am 
hopeful  the  Senate  will  support  the 
proposal  before  us,  which  would  do  so. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  for 
perhaps  10  seconds? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  10  seconds. 

Mr.  ARIISTRONG.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  am  in  support  of  the  position 
taken   by  [the   distinguished   Senator 
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from  New  York  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  think  they 
are  right.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  memorsmdum  of  law  from 
the  American  Law  Division  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  of  the 
Library  of  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Congressional  Research  Service, 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Wtuhington,  D.C.,  March  S,  1982. 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:  Prohibition  of  Financial  Transac- 
tions With  Foreign  Oovemments  in  De- 
fault on  Their  Obligations  to  the  United 
States. 
This    memorandum    is    furnished    in    re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  a  brief  memoran- 
dum describing  the  present  status  of  Public 
Law  No.  151,  enacted  during  the  73d  Con- 
gress (48  Stat.  574  (1934)).  This  law,  which 
is  codified  at   18  U.S.C.   4  955,  makes  it  a 
felony  to  engage  in  financial  transactions 
with  any  foreign  government  in  default  on 
its  obligations  to  the  United  States.  It  was 
amended    by    t9    of    the    Bretton    Woods 
Agreements  Act.  59  SUt.  516  (1945).  which 
made  the  law  inapplicable  to  transactions 
with  foreign  goverxunents  that  are  members 
of  both  the  International  Monetary  Funds 
and  the  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development  (the  World  Bank).  In 
addition,  word  changes  were  made  when  the 
law  was  codified  in  1948  (62  Stat.  744). 

This  law  appears  still  to  be  In  effect,  and 
we  have  found  no  other  law  that  allows  fi- 
nancial transactions  to  be  made  that  would 
be  illegal  under  this  law.  We  have  found  one 
case  decided  under  it,  Soxriet  American  Secu- 
nty  Corp.  v.  Bolger,  16  F.  Supp.  622  (D.  N.J. 
1936),  which  held  the  law  (which  it  caUed 
the  "Johnson  Act")  inapplicable  to  a  situa- 
tion in  which  a  contract  with  Russia  was  en- 
tered into  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
law.  We  have  also  found  one  comment  in 
the  legal  literature: 

"The  Johnson  Act  prevents  the  making  of 
loans  to,  or  the  purchase  or  sale  of  bonds  or 
obligations  of.  a  foreign  government  by  pri- 
vate persons  in  the  United  States  if  the  for- 
eign government  is  in  default  in  the  pay- 
ment of  its  obligations  to  the  United  States. 
These  restrictions  apply  to  the  Soviet  Union 
and  all  the  other  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Bulgaria  and 
Albania,  which  are  not  "in  default",  and 
Yugoslavia,  which  comes  within  a  statutory 
exception  [citing  Battle  Act  Report  1968,  at 
71." 

Sacks,  East- West  Trade:  Time  for  a  Reap- 
praisal, 55  American  Bar  Association  Jour- 
nal 1(K1  (1969). 

Henry  Cohen, 
Legislative  Attorney. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  would  like  also  to  submit  a  statement 
by  an  expert  in  these  matters,  also  in 
support  of  our  amendment.  Dr.  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  in  the  New  Republic  this 
week,  has  made  an  important  state- 
ment entitled  "Trading  With  the  Rus- 
sians." Dr.  Kissinger,  who  has  much  to 
do  with  the  begiiuilng  of  this  trade 
policy,  of  which  we  in  the  West  seem 
now  to  be  captive,  writes  that  we 
should  begin  to  disengage  from  cur- 
rent trade  and  credit  relations  with 
the  East. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  article  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was/were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Trading  With  the  Russians 
In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  then  of  the  suppression  of 
liberty  in  Poland,  two  successive  American 
Administrations  vainly  sought  European 
support  to  restrict  East-West  trade.  The  re- 
sulting disagreements  have  left  an  unfortu- 
nate residue.  In  America,  many  believe  that 
Europe  subordinates  long-term  strategy  and 
even  security  to  short-term  domestic  poll- 
tics;  in  Europe,  many  argue  that  America 
seeks  to  play  for  geopolitical  stakes  with  Eu- 
ropean chips,  risking  the  domestic  cohesion 
of  friendly  countries  without  ourselves 
making  equivalent  sacrifices,  as  the  lifting 
of  the  grain  embargo  suggests. 

Pressures  for  East- West  trade  grew  in  the 
late  1960s  and  early  1970s— Ironically,  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  invasion  of  Czechoslova- 
kia. It  was  argued  in  some  quarters  that  de- 
spite occasional  Soviet  transgressions,  in- 
creased trade  would  moderate  Soviet  behav- 
ior by  making  the  U.S.S.R.  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  technology  and  grain  of  the 
industrial  democracies.  The  American  Ad- 
ministration then  in  office,  in  which  I 
served,  held  from  the  first  that  trade  should 
follow  prior  demonstrations  of  Soviet  com- 
mitment to  a  more  peaceful  course  and 
should  l}e  linked  to  Soviet  international  be- 
havior. When  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into 
serious  negotiations  on  Berlin,  Salt,  mutual 
force  reductions,  and  other  matters,  the 
United  States  gradually  lifted  restrictions, 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  and  tied  to  specific 
projects.  Our  European  allies  followed,  and 
far  surpassed  us  in  tmth  the  scale  of  their 
trade  and  credit  and  the  ease  with  which 
they  made  it  available. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  original  theo- 
ries, it  is  now  clear  that  trade  and  credits 
can  moderate  Soviet  conduct  only  if  the 
Kremlin  fears  that  intransigence  will  cost  it 
the  economic  benefits  it  seeks.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  most  insistently  rejected  by  the  do- 
mestic Interest  groups  in  all  countries  that 
gain  from  East-West  trade  and  by  the  West- 
em  governments  that  they  influence.  More 
and  more,  the  governments  of  the  industrial 
democracies  act  on  the  premise  that  the  im- 
mediate gains  in  employment  outweigh  the 
political  risks  of  strengthening  a  hostile  and 
aggressive  political  system.  This  is  all  the 
more  shortsighted,  since  a  mounting  tide  of 
radicalism  and  insecurity  in  the  world— in- 
evitably encouraged  or  at)etted  by  a  growth 
of  Soviet  [x>wer  unrestrained  by  some 
agreed  code  of  conduct— will  sooner  or  later 
compound  all  economic  difficulties  as  well. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  negotiating 
balance  in  East-West  trade  has  been  re- 
versed over  the  past  decade.  In  every  crisis, 
the  West  invents  new  excuses  for  declining 
to  interrupt  economic  relations.  Indeed,  eco- 
nomic relations  have  done  much  more  to 
induce  Western  restraint  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  misconduct  than  to  encourage  Soviet 
restraint  in  international  behavior. 

The  inequality  in  bargaining  positions  is 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  disunity  of 
the  democracies.  The  West  is  divided  into 
competing  units  that  are  sometimes  pre- 
vented by  antitrust  legislation  from  acting 
together,  and  often  encouraged  by  govern- 
ments that  seek  special  benefits  for  their 
national  industries  by  concessional  credits. 
Loans  have  been  offered  or  encouraged  with 


little  or  no  consideration  of  Soviet  or  East 
European  ability  to  use  or  repay  the  funds. 
Default  is  avoided  by  "rescheduling."  that 
is.  lending  more  money  to  pay  interest  on 
what  are  in  effect  bad  loans— protecting  the 
lenders'  balance  sheet.  In  these  circum- 
stances it  is  easy  for  the  Kremlin  to  play 
Western  countries,  and  even  industries, 
against  each  other,  obtaining  benetits  not 
justified  by  the  economic  balance  of  advan- 
tage, much  less  by  political  circumstances. 

The  result  has  been  an  anomaly.  By  any 
objective  analysis,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellites  are  infinitely  more  dependent  on 
East- West  trade  than  their  trading  partners, 
the  industrial  democracies.  The  Soviet 
Union  cannot  feed  itself  without  the  non- 
Communist  world's  grain:  it  desperately 
needs  Western  technology.  The  inequality 
in  lienefits  would  long  since  have  reduced 
trade  to  a  trickle  had  not  Western  govern- 
ments stepped  in  with  direct  or  hidden  cred- 
its, which  now  amount  to  nearly  $90  billion 
for  the  Communist  world.  In  addition,  many 
export  prices  are  subsidized  by  governments 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  Communist  coun- 
tries thus  are  not  only  gaining  a  relative  ad- 
vantage in  trade,  but  are  also  being  financed 
by  the  nations  against  whom  they  are  simul- 
taneously conducting  a  geopolitical  offen- 
sive. Lenin's  legendary  dictum  that  capital- 
ists would  comi>ete  to  sell  the  rope  with 
which  they  would  be  hanged  is  coming  true 
with  a  vengeance— for  Lenin  never  guessed 
that  Western  governments  would  provide 
the  money  to  buy  the  rope  and  subsidize  the 
price  to  facilitate  the  purchase. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  West  should 
continue  to  use  its  overwhelming  share  of 
the  world's  economic  power  so  frivolously. 
We  are  on  the  defensive  not  because  we  lack 
resources  but  because  we  have  failed  to 
muster  the  will  or  the  leadership  to  orga- 
nize a  coherent  response.  We  have  tried 
stop-and-go  sanctions.  They  have  failed  be- 
cause they  affected  various  countries  and 
different  sectors  of  the  economy  unequally. 
They  have  turned  into  pinpricks  dramatiz- 
ing the  West's  weakness  rather  than  its 
mastery  of  the  situation. 

The  issue  has  further  been  clouded  by  the 
extreme  manner  in  which  the  choices  have 
been  stated.  Some  opponents  of  East- West 
trade  seem  to  hope  that  a  total  denial  of 
economic  benefits  would  force  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  system.  This  theory  is  dis- 
proved by  history.  The  Soviet  system  sur- 
vived several  decades  of  economic  isolation 
and  did  not  crumble.  And  it  runs  counter  to 
the  domestic  pressures  for  seeking  negotia- 
tions on  a  broad  front.  The  last  eighteen 
months  show  that  the  alliance  will  not  sus- 
tain a  policy  of  confrontation  for  its  own 
sake,  unrelieved  by  any  hope  of  diplomatic 
progress. 

But  the  opposite  theory,  of  the  automatic 
mellowing  effect  of  trade,  has  also  been 
demonstrated  to  be  fallacious.  Soviet  behav- 
ior in  recent  years  has  given  the  lie  to  the 
argument  tliat  trade  and  credits  by  them- 
selves will  bring  atx)Ut  a  benign  evolution  of 
the  Soviet  system.  Soviet-Cuban  interven- 
tion in  Angola,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  South 
Yemen;  the  invasion  of  Afghanistan;  the 
suppression  of  Solidarity  in  Poland;  and  the 
use  of  toxic  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia  have  all 
occurred  in  precisely  the  period  of  expanded 
E^ast-West  economic  awperation. 

If  the  democracies  continue  to  make  avail- 
able their  hard-earned  resources  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  geopolitical  balance,  they  must 
not  be  surprised  at  the  inevitable  decline  in 
their  security  and  prosperity.  So  long  as  the 
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Soviet  Union  asks  for  help  in  solving  its  eco- 
nomic problems  by  wtiat  amounts  to  West- 
em  aid.  the  industrial  democracies  have  the 
right,  and  indeed  the  duty,  to  insist  on  re- 
straint and  stability  in  international  con- 
duct in  return. 

The  industrial  democracies  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  use  their  economic  strength  positive- 
ly and  creatively.  There  exists  a  sensible  ra- 
tionale for  East-West  trade  which  is  neither 
unrestricted  economic  warfare  nor  uncon- 
trolled Soviet  access  to  Western  trade, 
credit,  and  technology.  If  the  democracies 
cannot  concert  unified  political  criteria, 
they  should  at  least  be  able  to  agree  on  let- 
ting market  conditions  determine  the  level 
of  Eut-West  trade  and  credit.  If  govern- 
ment-guaranteed credits  and  subsidies  were 
to  end.  East- West  trade  would  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  reciprocal  economic  benefit — or 
a  small  fraction  of  what  now  exists.  If  the 
Soviets  want  to  go  beyond  this— if  they  seek 
further  credits  or  subsidized  prices— the 
West  should  insist  on  a  political  quid  pro 
quo. 

To  this  end.  the  industrial  democracies 
should  Jointly  take  tbe  position  that  they 
are  prepared  over  the  long  term  to  engage 
in  economic  cooperation,  even  on  an  aug- 
mented scale— but  only  if  there  is  in  return 
a  comprehensive  political  uiiderstanding 
providing  for  settlement  of  the  most  serious 
outstanding  problems,  specific  restraint  in 
superpower  conduct,  and  major  steps 
toward  arms  reduction.  The  conditions 
should  not  be  pious  platitudes  and  should 
be  spelled  out  in  concrete  detail.  Nor  should 
we  delude  ourselves:  this  cannot  be  achieved 
without  a  period,  perhaps  of  some  years,  of 
disciplined  coordination  and  restraint 
among  the  democracies  to  convince  the  So- 
viets that  we  are  serious. 

Specifically,  the  democracies  should  start 
by  specifying  their  objectives  in  the  political 
area  to  provide  clear-cut  criteria  for 
progress.  The  most  important  message 
would  be  that  the  industrial  democracies 
propose  to  speak  with  the  East  with  one 
voice. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  urgent  updat- 
ing of  the  list  of  prohibited  strategic  ex- 
ports and  a  determination  to  stick  to  it. 

Third,  the  democracies  should  examine  at 
the  highest  level  on  what  political  terms  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  in  its  system 
wUl  enjoy  govemmentally  supported  access 
to  Western  trade  and  financial  resources. 
Policies  on  export  credits  and  financial 
guarantees  should  be  reviewed  periodically, 
based  on  a  commitment  to  establish  a 
common  and  noncompetitive  policy  among 
all  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 

Fourth,  the  democracies  should  agree  to 
end  progressively  all  government  subsidies 
and  guarantees  for  private  bank  credits  to 
Eastern  Europe.  Given  the  nearly  cata- 
strophic performance  of  Communist  econo- 
mies, the  marketplace  would  determine  the 
proper  flow  of  private  credit,  probably  to  re- 
strict if  not  eliminate  it.  The  same  principle 
should  apply  to  subsidized  prices.  Concur- 
rently, there  should  be  an  agreement  that 
rescheduling  oi  existing  debts  will  be  heavi- 
ly influenced  by  behavior  of  the  countries 
concerned,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  but  including  an  end  of  martial  law  in 
Poland. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  tm  urgent  review  of 
the  grain  export  policy  of  the  major  grain- 
producing  nations  to  determine  how  it  can 
serve  the  strategy  sketched  here  without 
undue  hardship  to  the  farmers  in  all  our 
countries. 
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Finalist,  there  must  be  a  consensus  among 
the  dentocracles  about  what  form  of  ex- 
panded economic  cooperation  we  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  with  the  Communist 
world  if  'this  strategy  of  Western  economic 
coordination  leads  to  a  broad  East- West  po- 
litical understanding.  The  Versailles  summit 
would  s#em  to  provide  a  useful  forum  to 
begin  SUM)  a  process. 

Wliat  these  measures  suggest  is  in  the 
long-term  interest  of  both  East  and  West.  It 
discourages  Soviet  adventurism  grounded  in 
the  belief  that  the  West  is  too  weak,  too 
selfish,  or  too  divided  to  defend  its  interests 
with  its  best  weapons.  It  thus  forces  the  So- 
viets to  tnake  real  choices  at  a  time  when 
their  succession  struggle  will  inevitably  in- 
volve an  internal  debate  over  priorities  and 
a  possible  desire  to  ease  outside  pressures.  If 
it  leads  to  the  sort  of  political  settlement 
that  precludes  later  reversal,  trade  and 
credit  cat!  safely  be  expanded.  If  such  a  set- 
tlement is  unattainable,  continuing  our 
present  trade  and  credit  practices  will  in 
effect  accelerate  our  crisis.  In  that  case, 
future  generations  will  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plain wliat  possessed  their  predecessors  to 
engineer  their  own  decline  by  lassitude, 
greed,  or  lack  of  leadership. 

If  the  Industrial  democracies  wish  to  sub- 
sidize their  exports  by  easy  credit  or  pricing 
policies,  the  creative  area  for  such  efforts  is 
not  in  the  Communist  countries  but  in  the 
third  world — especially  among  its  moderate, 
market-<Tiented  governments. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  system  with  no  le- 
gitimate method  of  succession,  a  stagnant 
economy,  a  demographic  challenge  in  the 
growth  Of  its  non-Russian  population,  and 
ideological  claims  whose  bankruptcy  is 
being  proven  by  the  working  class  of  Poland 
in  the  streets  of  Polish  cities.  The  Joke  of 
recent  history  is  that  the  only  spontaneous 
revoluticns  in  industrialized  countries  have 
been  against  Communist  governments.  A 
system  that  feels  so  threatened  by  even  the 
most  elenentary  liberties,  a  system  so  struc- 
turally unsound  and  so  patently  contrary  to 
the  human  spirit,  can  prevail  only  by  our  in- 
adequacies, not  by  its  own  efforts.  The 
West,  which  over  centuries  has  shaped  a 
great  civilization— of  culture,  phUosophy,  in- 
ventiveness, and  well-being— must  not  now 
abdicate  control  of  its  own  destiny  to  short- 
term  calculations.  Democracy  requires 
above  all  clarity  of  thought,  fortitude,  and 
leaders  willing  to  present  the  facts  to  their 
people  atid  prepared  to  deal  with  complex- 
ity. I 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
the  perfecting  amendment  we  have  at 
the  defic  provides  that  the  President 
may  prbceed  with  payments  to  banks 
or  other  lenders  to  whom  Poland  has 
failed  to  repay  guaranteed  loans  if  he 
judges  it  to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
But  should  he  make  that  Judgment, 
the  amendment  requires  that  he 
report  ^  us  within  30  days  of  a  pro- 
posed I  payment,  "explaining  the 
mannei*  in  which  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States  (would 
be)  sensed  by  such  payments". 

We  a^k  for  a  more  persuasive  state- 
ment otf  this  administration's  policy 
with  respect  to  Poland  than  has  thus 
far  bee4  offered.  After  stating  that  we 
think  c  ef  ault  should  be  part  of  that 
policy,  we  would  ask  only  that  the 
Presidefit  explain  why  he  does  not 
agree. 
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I  thank  he  Chair.  I  yield  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisco  isin. 

Mr.  KASfEN.  Madam  President,  5 
months  hate  passed  since  the  Soviet- 
backed  imiktsition  of  martial  law  in 
Poland.  Fdur  thousand  Poles  have 
been  detailed  without  charge  and 
without  aoiounting.  Lech  Walesa  re- 
mains in  confinement,  movement 
toward  democracy  has  been  crushed, 
and  Stalin  Stic  repression  continues. 
Yet  even  the  brutality  of  martial  law 
cannot  sto]i  the  Poles  from  fighting 
for  a  say  lit  the  way  their  country  is 
nin. 

On  May  18  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Comidttee  voted  15-4  to  stand 
up  for  Pola  id  by  demanding  a  declara- 
tion of  Poli«h  default.  This  language  is 
included  in  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  H.R.  5922. 

It  is  one  of  the  amendments  that 
was  put  back  in  the  overall  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Madam  President,  this  amendment 
is  a  moderate  approach  to  this  issue,  I 
repeat,  a  m^erate  approach.  My  own 
feelings  are  that  we  should  force  a  de- 
fault through  legislation,  but  I  have 
been  persuaded  by  others  that  we 
should  give  the  administration  some 
flexibility  ih  the  matter.  Despite  this, 
some  in  thq  administration  are  still  ar- 
guing against  this  amendment. 

I  believe  the  modification  which  we 
are  today  presenting  is  going  to  be 
more  accepiable  to  the  administration. 

The  Stat^  Department  argues  that 
this  amendment  will  tie  the  Presi- 
dent's han<)s  in  negotiations  with  our 
NATO  allies. 

To  the  contrary,  this  amendment 
would  strengthen  the  President's  hand 
as  he  attedipts  to  win  tougher  sanc- 
tions against  the  Soviets  from  our 
NATO  allieB.  Up  until  now.  the  allies 
have  been  unwilling  to  even  discuss 
Polish  default  or  a  slowdown  in  con- 
struction of  the  Siberian  pipeline. 
They  have]  been  cool  to  a  suggested 
limit  on  future  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  cofagressional  vote  in  favor  of 
default  woi^d  alert  the  allies  that  the 
American  deople  refuse  to  stand  idly 
by  while  Pcuand  fights  for  freedom.  At 
the  same  time,  the  amendment  gives 
the  President  flexibility  by  setting  up 
a  certification  procedure,  which  gives 
him  discretion  over  when  the  default 
declaration  ps  to  be  made. 

Some  argve  that  a  declaration  of  de- 
fault would  take  aU  the  pressure  off 
Poland  to  pfiy  back  its  loans. 

If  that  isjtrue,  why  is  Poland  trying 
so  desperately  to  avoid  default— why 
does  it  not  fust  declare  the  default  on 
its  own,  wb  Ich  it  could  easily  do?  The 
answer  is  ttiat  the  Interest  payments 
Poland  has  managed  to  raise  are  a 
small  price  ito  pay  to  keep  Western  fi- 
nancial institutions  interested  in  Po- 
land's futufe,  to  maintain  the  Illusion 
of  creditworthiness,  and  to  keep  the 
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door  open  to  more  credits  from  the 
West. 

If  the  United  States  declares  Poland 
in  default.  Poland  will  not  be  absolved 
of  future  responsibility  for  its  debts- 
default  is  not  the  international  equiva- 
lent of  individual  bankruptcy.  Poland 
would  stiU  be  required  to  pay  back  aU 
of  its  debts,  and  could  not  receive  any 
more  credits  from  the  United  States 
until  it  did  so. 

Some  argue  that  the  Kasten  amend- 
ment would  undermine  the  Commodi- 
ty Credit  Corporation  program. 

This  is  simply  not  true.  Madam 
President.  The  Polish  loans  are  al- 
ready bad  loans:  declaring  Poland  in 
default  will  not  make  them  worse. 
Commercial  banks  have  already  begun 
to  write  these  bad  loans  off,  and  re- 
gardless of  whether  default  is  de- 
clared, the  U.S.  Govenmient  is  making 
good  on  its  loan  guarantees.  The  CCC 
is  not  guaranteeing  any  new  loans  to 
Poland,  and  while  there  will  be  a  pru- 
dent reluctance  on  the  part  of  both 
the  banks  and  the  Government  to  lend 
to  Poland  in  the  near  future,  loans  to 
other  countries  continue  to  be  made 
and  would  not  be  affected  by  congres- 
sional action  on  Poland. 

Some  people  argue  that  a  declara- 
tion of  default  would  endanger  the 
Western  banking  system. 

Madam  President,  of  Poland's  $25 
billion  of  debt  to  Western  banks  and 
governments,  only  at>out  $1.2  billion  is 
owed  to  U.S.  banks,  with  the  largest 
credits  owed  to  any  one  bank  in  the 
area  of  $100  million  to  $!25  million. 
Our  largest  banks  are  well  able  to 
handle  even  total  writeoffs  of  that 
size,  and  many  have  already  provided 
considerable  reserves  for  such  an 
event. 

The  real  problem  seems  to  be  the 
German  banks.  Even  there,  according 
to  experts  such  as  our  ambassador  to 
West  Germany,  Arthur  Bums,  the 
problem  is  manageable.  Banks  which 
made  imprudent  loans  would  be  hurt, 
but  there  would  be  no  collapse  of  the 
international  banking  system. 

Some  argue  that  a  declaration  of  de- 
fault would  further  weaken  relations 
with  our  NATO  aUies. 

Time  after  time— Czechoslovakia  in 
1968.  Afghanistan  in  1979— we  have  let 
ourselves  become  so  worried  about 
allied  reaction  to  tough  sanctions  that 
we  failed  to  do  what  was  right.  Now  a 
new  administration  has  a  chance  to  re- 
verse this  foreign  policy  trend,  to  re- 
store America's  credibility,  to  weaken 
the  Soviet  economic  system,  to  help 
the  Polish  people,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, to  lead  instead  of  follow.  Now 
is  the  time  to  declare  Poland  in  de- 
fault. 

Madam  President,  I  believe  it  is  clear 
that  this  is  an  urgent  matter,  appro- 
priate to  this  bill,  especially  given  the 
most  recent  crackdown  in  Poland. 

The  modification  now  being  suggest- 
ed by  myself  and  the  Senator  from 


New  York  improves  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  com- 
mittee when  the  legislation  was  before 
that  body. 

Before  sajring  a  little  bit  about  the 
modification.  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment and  extend  by  thanks  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  his  very 
able  leadership  in  the  whole  question 
of  the  Polish  debt  situation.  He  and  I 
have  worked  closely  on  this  matter, 
which  should  be  considered  a  Joint 
effort,  and  I  again  thank  him  for  his 
help. 

What  the  modification  does  is  re- 
quire, instead  of  a  Presidential  certifi- 
cation every  time  a  check  is  issued,  a 
monthly  certification  and  report  to 
the  Congress.  The  modification,  I  be- 
lieve, is  more  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration, than  the  committee  amend- 
ment—although I  do  not  want  to  mis- 
lead anyone  by  suggesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration in  fact  supports.  None- 
theless, it  does  make  it  more  accepta- 
ble to  them. 

Madam  President,  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
this  amendment  as  modified. 

POLISH  OKFAULT  IS  INEVITABLE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  on 
March  12. 1  conducted  hearings  before 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  on  the  question  of 
the  Polish  debts.  It  was  my  intention 
to  develop  a  better  understanding  of 
what  impact  a  declaration  of  default 
would  have  on  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  and  upon  the  U.S.  grain 
trade. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  the  principal 
funding  mechanism  for  virtually  all 
farm  programs.  It  serves  as  a  "revolv- 
ing fund"  to  finance  everything  from 
price  support  loans  to  creidit  arrange- 
ments for  the  export  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products.  The  CCC  has  become  a 
cornerstone  for  U.S.  agricultural  and 
trade  policy,  and  its  integrity  is  vital 
to  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  our  inter- 
national trade  interests. 

It  is  of  tremendous  concern  to  the 
committee  that  Poland  had  been 
granted  an  incredible  54.3  percent  of 
all  CCC  overseas  lending  in  1981.  No 
other  coxmtry  came  even  close.  Peru 
had  8.5  percent.  Korea.  7.7  percent, 
Portugal,  5.6  percent,  and  so  forth, 
down  to  Yugoslavia  which  received 
three-tenths  of  1  percent. 

So,  when  it  became  evident  that  the 
Polish  economy  was  in  a  virtual  state 
of  bankruptcy,  those  of  tis  who  have 
responsibility  for  assuring  the  integri- 
ty of  the  CCC  became  quite  alarmed. 

The  hearings  developed  information 
that  while  CCC  has  some  $1.6  billion 
in  exposure  in  direct  loans  and  private 
loan  guarantees  for  Poland,  no  imme- 
diate threat  to  the  well  being  and 
future  functioning  of  CCC  exists. 

With  respect  to  the  degree  of  expo- 
sure to  the  CCC's  $20  billion  borrow- 


ing authority,  the  hearing  record 
shows  that  the  exposure  is  significant 
but  not  excessive.  The  total  amotmt  of 
exposure  from  direct  credit  loans  and 
loan  gxiarantees  to  Poland  represents  7 
percent  of  the  total  CCC  borrowing 
authority.  If  these  loans  become  un- 
collectable,  the  U.S.  taxpayer  will  end 
up  paying  the  total  cost  of  those  food 
exports.  Hence,  while  the  claim  is 
miade  that  the  current  exposure  of 
principal  plus  interest  on  Soviet  bloc 
loans  and  gusirantees  is  nowhere  as 
large  as  the  exposure  from  U.S.  do- 
mestic commodity  loans  and  invento- 
ries, they  do  represent  a  sizable  sum. 

It  was  further  established  at  the 
hearings  that  the  CCC  is  not  now.  and 
does  not  intend  in  the  future,  to  make 
any  further  loans  to  Poland— or  to 
guarantee  any  loans  that  private 
banks  may  choose  to  make. 

I  realize  that  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  bloc  nations  have  been  large 
and  growing  markets  for  U.S.  com  ex- 
ports. U.S.  com  is  used  extensively  in 
the  feeding  of  poultry,  hogs,  and,  in 
some  cases,  cattle  populations  in  these 
countries.  However,  I  doubt  very 
strongly  if  the  majority  of  U.S.  com 
producers  wish  to  rely  on  the  U.S. 
Government  to  pay  for  U.S.  com  ex- 
ports to  these  markets  as  has  been  the 
case  recently  with  corn-shipments  to 
Poland.  American  farmers  want  cash 
markets  for  their  products.  They  real- 
ize the  economic  benefit  to  them  and 
the  deve  'om<?ntal  and  humanitarian 
need  for  agricultural  exports  through 
Public  La*  480.  Yet.  they  also  realize 
that  cash  customers  such  as  Japan, 
Korea,  Mexico.  Taiwan,  and  others 
provide  more  cash  income  and  long- 
term  benefits  to  them  than  those  pro- 
vided by  Public  Law  480  sales  and  do- 
nations. 

Further,  the  hearing  convinced  me 
that  the  default  of  Poland  will  have 
no  adverse  impact  upon  the  U.S.  grain 
trade.  In  fact,  it  is  the  assessment  of 
some  analysts  that  only  imtil  the 
credit  status  of  Poland  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  nations  is  clarified,  will  it 
be  possible  to  regularize  any  kind  of 
credit  sales  for  the  future.  From  now 
on  virtually  all  agricultural  sales  to 
Poland  will  be  on  a  cash  basis.  Our 
traders  know  that,  and  they  have  ac- 
counted for  that  in  their  marketing 
plans.  That  is,  the  grain  trade  has  al- 
ready faced  the  reality  that  our  own 
State  Department  refuses  to  face. 

This  is  really  the  crux  of  the  point 
that  my  friend  fron  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  is  making. 

The  CCC  is  not  going  to  make  any 
new  loans  to  Poland— and  neither  is 
anyone  else.  Poland  is  bankrupt,  and 
hopelessly  so.  It  is  impossible  for 
Poland  to  meet  its  debt  obligations, 
and  its  ultimate  default  is  simply  a 
matter  of  time. 

Witnesses  before  the  Agriculture 
Committee    testified    that    for    the 
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Polish  Oovemment  to  continue  to  pay 
its  current  loan  obligations,  it  will 
have  to  be  extended  $1.5  billion  in  new 
credits  each  quarter  this  year,  for  a 
total  of  $6  billion  in  new  credits  in 
1982.  It  was  estimated  by  credible  wit- 
nesses before  my  committee,  and 
before  other  committees  in  similar 
hearings,  that  the  total  new  credits  re- 
quired by  Poland  Just  to  stay  current 
in  its  payments  will  amoimt  to  be- 
tween $15  billion  and  $20  billion  in  the 
next  2  or  3  years. 

The  Administration  witnesses  testi- 
fied that,  as  there  is  little  or  no  likeli- 
hood that  such  massive  indebtedness 
can  be  repaid  by  Poland.  It  is  extreme- 
ly unlikely  that  any  new  credits  wiU  be 
extended  to  Poland  either  by  n.S. 
banks  or  the  U.S.  Oovemment.  or  by 
anyone  else. 

The  obvious  conclusion  is  that  a 
Polish  default  is  inevitable— and  it  is 
Just  a  matter  of  when  it  will  occur. 

I  am  distressed  by  the  apparent  lack 
of  appreciation  for  that  by  the  State 
and  Treasury  Department  officials 
who  testified  before  my  committee. 
Their  unwillingness  to  acknowledge 
the  inevitable  appears  to  me  to  dis- 
tract them  from  developing  contingen- 
cy plans  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  the  United  States  to  be  in  a  better 
position  to  take  command  of  the  situa- 
tion when  the  inevitable  happens.  Still 
worse,  it  distracts  the  United  States 
from  seizing  the  initiative  and  exercis- 
ing effective  command  and  control 
over  the  situation  In  advance  of  the  in- 
evitable default.  The  consequence  of 
all  this  distraction  is  to  permit  the  So- 
viets maximmn  room  to  maneuver. 

It  is  this  refusal  to  address  the  reali- 
ty of  the  inevitable  default  of  Poland 
that  the  amendment  seeks  to  remedy. 
The  provision  added  to  the  bill  by  Sen- 
ator Kasten  is  vitally  necessary  if  U.S. 
policymakers  are  to-  be  brought  into 
the  world.  His  amendment  will  compel 
them  to  develop  a  plan  of  action 
which  will  hopefully  give  the  United 
States  more  options-  than  it  has  now 
provided  itself. 

When  the  default  occurs  all  trade 
and  commerce  with  Poland— and  possi- 
bly with  the  rest  of  the  Soviet  bloc— is 
likely  to  be  on  a  cash  basis  only.  To 
the  extent  that  the  Soviets  operate 
their  system  with  Western  goods  and 
agricultural  products,  they  will  have 
to  divert  sutistantial  amounts  of  the 
ONP  to  an  export  trade  to  pay  for 
those  goods.  If  they  are  imwilling  to 
do  that,  they  could  find  themselves 
faced  with  severe  internal  unrest. 

In  such  a  circumstance,  the  west  is 
likely  to  be  in  a  commanding  position 
to  permit  credit  sales  for  trade  only 
with  the  understanding  that  the  Sovi- 
ets make  concession  in  other  areas- 
such  as  ceasing  their  Latin  American 
adventurism  or  in  a  real  arms  reduc- 
tion. Just  to  name  two. 

In  short,  our  failure  to  acknowledge 
the  inevitable  default  of  Poland.  And 


our  poliQies  which  are  designed  only  to 
delay  that  default  so  the  banks  cdn  re- 
cover as  many  of  their  assets  as  possi- 
ble, is  causing  us  to  turn  our  attention 
from  what  could  be  the  most  effective 
tool  we  have  for  dealing  with  the 
Soviet  l^on  at  the  present  time. 

If  we  ^ontinue  to  "mark  time,"  the 
inevitabf;  default  wiU  cause  events  to 
overtak^  our  capacity  to  deal  with  the 
situation.  It  just  seems  to  me  that  we 
can— anq  should— take  action  now  to 
develop  fi  contingency  framework  for 
policy  options  to  deal  with  the  situa- 
tion. On  y  then  will  the  President  be 
in  a  PC  iition  to  take  command  of 
events  and  turn  them  to  the  advan- 
tage of  the  United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  abso- 
lutely correct  in  his  assessment,  and  as 
chairmaa  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Agricultmre,  I  am  pleased  to  offer  him 
my  strongest  support. 

Mr.  AHMSTRONO.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  report  entitled  "East 
European  Hard-Currency  Debt  to  the 
West"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  is  follows: 

East  Eur^peam  HA]u>-CuiutENCY  Debt  to  the 

West 

(By  E>avid  D.  DriscoU) 

introduction 

The  haiil-currency  debt  to  Western  banks 
and  govertunents  of  the  six  East  E^iropean 
member  nations  of  the  Council  of  Mutual 
Economic  Assistance  (CMEA)  has  more 
than  doubled  from  $21  billion  in  1975  to 
about  $60ibUlion  in  1981.  Although  the  $60 
billion  in  loans  from  the  West  vastly  ex- 
ceeds in  real  terms  the  Marshall  Plan  aid 
granted  t©  Western  Europe  between  1948 
and  1951  (generally  estimated  at  about  $15 
billion).  Efest  European  economies  have  no- 
tably fallad  to  respond  by  replicating  West- 
em  Eutoub's  economic  miracle  of  the  1950s 
and  1960s,  On  the  contrary,  it  is  argued  that 
this  massive  infusion  of  credit  into  non- 
marliet  economies  has  encouraged  ineffi- 
ciency, stimulated  unrealistic  pricing,  and 
weakened  accountability.  Although  their 
economies  vary,  as  a  group  these  countries 
have  accumulated  a  debt  that  substantially 
exceeds  tlleir  capacity  to  generate  the  con- 
vertible currency  to  service  the  debt:  since 
the  loans  were  denominated  in  convertible 
currencies,  such  as  sterling,  dollars,  and 
marks,  the  principal  and  interest  must  be 
repaid  In  the  same  currencies.  In  practical 
terms.  East  European  nations  earn  hard 
currency  only  by  exporting  to  the  West,  but 
earnings  from  exports  have  failed  to  keep 
pace  with  idebt-service  requirements  because 
of  a  narrow  range  of  exportable  products 
and  slack  demand  by  Western  economies  for 
these  products. ' 

Inefficittit  use  of  capital  investment  at 
home  ana  decline  in  demand  for  exports 
have  driven  Poland  smd  Romania  into  de- 
fault on  their  financial  obligations  to  the 
West  durihg  the  past  yeSir.*  Poland's  debts 
for  1981  have  now  been  successfully  re- 
scheduled but  creditor  banks  are  still  trying 
to  work  out  a  satisfactory  rescheduling 
scheme  with  Romania.'  Himgary  has  seri- 
ous debt  problems   that  must  be  closely 
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monitored.  Tl  e  ODR  seems  capable  of  han- 
dling its  debis,  despite  their  size,  and  is 
rated  as  a  fair  credit  risk  by  financial  ex- 
perts. Bulgaria  and  Czechoslovakia,  having 
borrowed  less  abroad,  appear  to  be  having 
no  difficulty  in  managing  their  external 
debts  and  so  ^e  regarded  as  creditworthy. 
The  following;  table,  which  for  purposes  of 
comparison  includes  statistics  on  the  debts 
of  the  USSR  and  Yugoslavia  (not  formally 
treated  in  this  report),  shows  the  estimated 
hard-currency  I  debts  to  Western  creditors  of 
the  East  European  nations  at  the  end  of 
1981  as  well  aa  their  debt-service  ratios.* 

This  report  eontains  an  analysis  of  the  ex- 
ternal tiard-currency  debt  of  each  East  Eu- 
ropean nation.  Because  the  Soviet  Union 
with  its  vast  economic  potential  and  rela- 
tively low  deb(t-service  ratio  has  little  diffi- 
culty in  handling  its  debts,  it  will  be  omitted 
from  consider  ition  in  this  report.  Likewise. 
Yugoslavia's  d  ebt  is  not  analyzed  because  of 
its  unique  traqe  relationship  to  the  West. 

TABLE  1.— EAST  tUROPEAN  HARD-CURRENCY  DEBTS  TO 

THE  WEST,  1981 
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POLAND 

Because  of  wide  coverage  in  the  news 
media  and  much  editorial  conunent,  Po- 
land's inability  to  meet  its  debt  obligations 
to  Western  governments  and  banks  is  well- 
known.'  Of  Poland's  $26  billion  debt  to  the 
West,  some  $10  billion  is  owed  to  govern- 
ments and  $U  billion  to  banks.*  Although 
$2.4  bUlion  of  the  $16  billion  principal  came 
due  for  repayment  in  1981.  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment lack«d  the  export  potential  and 
the  hard-currepcy  reserves  to  meet  this  obli- 
gation and  in  March  1981  petitioned  its  500 
creditor  banks  for  a  breathing  space  of  four 
years  (until  December  10,  1985)  before  be- 
ginning the  repayment.  The  banks  agreed  to 
reschedule  thq  $2.4  billion  debt  on  two  con- 
ditions: that  Poland  pay  a  token  5  percent 
of  the  debt  principal  ($120  million)  in  three 
installments  during  1982  and  that  it  pay  by 
December  28,  1981  all  the  interest  ($500  mil- 
lion) accrued  between  March  and  December 

1981.  The  Poles  had  great  difficulty  in 
scraping  together  the  $500  million  and, 
after  several  efactensions,  were  able  to  make 
full  payment  only  by  the  end  of  March 

1982.  This  Interest  t>ayment  removed  the 
final  barrier  t0  rescheduling  the  $2.4  billion 
principal,  and  the  agreement  was  signed  in 
Frankfurt  in  April  1982.  The  interest  rate 
on  the  rescheduled  principal  assuages  the 
bankers'  annoyance  at  the  late  payment:  1% 
percentage  pt^ts  over  the  London  Inter- 
bank Offered  Rate  (LIBOR),  which  is  cur- 
rently 15Vi*  percent.' 
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Signing  the  rescheduling  agreement  will 
by  no  means  signal  the  end  of  Poland's  fi- 
nancial woes.  In  fact,  a  more  challenging 
problem  will  emerge  after  the  accord  is 
signed:  how  to  reschedule  an  estimated  $6.8 
billion  in  principal  maturing  during  1982 
and  how  to  repay  $2.8  billion  in  Interest  due 
that  year."  There  is  little  in  official  Polish 
trade  forecasts  to  raise  much  optimism  that 
a  trade  surplus  will  build  up  Poland's  con- 
vertible currency  reserves.  Jan  Woloszyn. 
first  deputy  president  of  Bank  Handlowy 
(the  Polish  export  bank),  estimates  that 
Poland  will  export  about  $7  billion  of  hard- 
currency  goods  to  the  West  during  1982,  but 
will  import  between  $6.5  and  $7  billion,  thus 
establishing  either  a  trade  balance  or  a  sur- 
plus Insufficient  to  produce  the  hard  cur- 
rency required  to  service  the  debt.* 

The  conditions  under  which  the  Polish 
debt  developed  have  occasioned  two  knotty. 
Interrelated  problems  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment: cross-default  clauses  and  government 
guarantees.  ■<>  The  larger  banks,  with  the 
support  of  the  Administration,  have  encour- 
aged smaller  banks  not  to  declare  Poland 
formally  in  default  on  the  grounds  that 
such  a  declaration  would  activate  the  cross- 
defa<ilt  provisions  of  the  loans  and  flood  the 
courts  with  requests  to  attach  whatever 
Polish  assets  can  be  found  in  the  West. 

These  assets  surely  cannot  be  many  and  in 
any  case  would  be  woefully  inadequate  to 
satisfy  full  claims  against  the  Polish  govern- 
ment. According  to  the  Administration 
roughly  60  percent  of  Poland's  outstanding 
debt  is  government  guarsuiteed.  Declaration 
of  default  would  force  government*  to  make 
good  on  their  commitments  and  would  force 
a  massive  write-off  of  the  non-guaranteed 
portion  of  the  loans  on  the  books  of  West- 
em  banks.  Such  a  write-off  would  reduce 
the  l>anks'  assets  and  interrupt  their  stream 
of  profits. 

"rhe  policy  of  opposing  formal  declaration 
of  default  led  the  Administration  to  the 
controversial  decision  on  January  28,  1982. 
to  order  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(CCC)  to  offer  reimbursement  to  U.S.  banks 
for  $71.3  million  in  Interest  which  the  CCC 
had  guaranteed.  The  controversy  arose  be- 
cause the  CCC  offered  to  make  good  on  its 
guarantee  without  first  insisting,  as  its  regu- 
lations require,  on  a  formal  declaration  of 
default."  While  the  Administration  contin- 
ues to  Insist  that  more  pressure  can  be  put 
on  Poland  to  moderate  the  harshness  of 
military  rule  by  demanding  repayment  out- 
side the  context  of  formal  default,  critics 
point  out  that  the  UJ8.  Oovemment  over 
the  past  year  was  called  on  to  honor  $158 
million  in  guarantees  on  rescheduled  Polish 
debt  and  that  Poland  still  has  over  $1.6  bil- 
lion In  outstanding  loans,  guaranteed  by  the 
CCC,  Including  some  $300  million  due  for 
repayment  in  1982.  These  critics  maintain 
that  a  formal  declaration  of  default  would 
put  intense  financial  and  political  pressure 
on  the  Communist  bloc  and  deprive  the 
Soviet  economy  of  the  Indirect  infusion  of 
credit  it  has  enjoyed  for  the  last  decade. 

The  CCC  controversy  has  not  been  re- 
solved. The  offer  of  January  28,  1982  has 
been  extended  several  times  and  now  covers 
about  $150  million  owed  to  at  least  ten  VS. 
banks.  Nevertheless  most  banks  are  reluc- 
tant to  take  up  the  offer  because  of  the 
strings  attached:  although  the  U.S.  govem- 
ment  has  offered  to  pay  the  guaranteed 
principal  in  full,  it  is  offering  only  6  percent 
interest  on  the  debt,  perhaps  10  percentage 
points  below  wtiat  the  banks  had  negotiat- 
ed. Moreover,  in  accepting  the  offer  the 
banks  would  be  required  to  relinquish  their 


rights  to  negotiate  with  Poland  on  resched- 
uling outstanding  debt.  As  a  result  of  these 
conditiorts.  only  one  bank,  the  Bank  of 
Boston  International  in  New  York  has  ac- 
cepted payment  from  the  CCC.  and  that  for 
only  $154,000.  Other  banlcs  are  adopting  a 
wait-and-see  attitude. 

Meanwhile,  the  consortitun  of  creditor 
banks  has  managed  to  retain  its  self-disci- 
pline: none  319of  the  nearly  500  banks  has 
declared  Poland  formally  in  default.  Wheth- 
er the  bank's  frustration  at  repeated  Polish 
delay  in  paying  the  $500  million  interest  due 
during  1981  will  be  reflected  in  harsher  re- 
scheduling conditions  for  the  $6.8  billion 
principal  due  in  1982  is  yet  unclear.  At  a 
meeting  on  March  18.  1982.  of  the  so-called 
Paris  Club— an  ad  hoc  committee  of  creditor 
banks— a  request  by  Polish  officials  that  re- 
scheduling talks  for  1982's  debt  begin  was 
rejected  because  of  the  political  situation  in 
Poland.  The  banks  apparently  want  govern- 
ment Insurance  for  the  rescheduled  loans. 
In  the  meantime,  rescheduling  of  the  1982 
debt  held  by  governments  (as  distinct  from 
that  held  by  banks)  is  at  a  halt  because  of 
the  Western  governments'  condition  that 
future  negotiations  depend  on  an  end  to 
martial  law  in  Poland,  release  of  Solidarity 
members  and  other  "dissidents,"  and  re- 
sumption of  talks  between  the  Polish  gov- 
ernment and  members  of  the  suspended 
trade  union  Solidarity."  None  of  these  con- 
ditions has  been  filled. 

ROHAMIA 

Estimating  the  size  of  Romania's  hard- 
currency  debt  is  difficult  because  of  the  un- 
reliability of  official  Romanian  statistics, 
which  must  be  viewed  with  extreme  caution. 
Excluding  hard-currency  debt  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  official  Romanian  data  put  the  debt 
to  Western  banks,  government,  suppliers  of 
imports,  and  international  financial  institu- 
tions (World  Bank  and  International  Mone- 
tary Pimd)  at  $9.8  billion.  This  figure,  about 
a  billion  dollars  less  than  Wharton's  earlier 
estimate  (see  Table  1).  illustrates  the  diffi- 
culty of  estimating  the  debt.  Wharton  feels 
now  that  $9.75  billion  is  the  best  present  es- 
timate. Table  2  gives  the  break  down  of  the 
gross  debt  figure. 

TABLE  2.-R0MANIA'S  AGGREGATE  HARD-CURRENCY  DEBT 
TO  WESTERN  CREDITORS,  END  OF  1981 

(Dollars  in  bUtons) 


Type  ol  emit 


(Hwd  to     Omd  to 
United        other 
States 


Total 


GuaraiMd  baik  ohRs. — 
PtongumniBn  nm  cnoRS^ 
CuiTwlBrt  sfppj'v  cndts  — 
Ffom  mf  3nd  Worid  Bink.. 


390 
110 


From  exporters  (non|iiannteed) . 
ToU 


550 


multaneously  boosted  exports  by  13  percent. 
Despite  these  measures,  Romania  failed  to 
meet  its  hard  currency  obligations  on  time 
and  by  the  end  of  1981  was  $1.14  billion  in 
arrears,  of  which  $630  million  was  owed  di- 
rectly to  Western  suppliers  of  Romania  im- 
ports. The  following  table  shows  the  break- 
down of  overdue  hard-currency  debt  at  the 
end  of  1981: 


TABLE  3.- 


-ROMANIA'S  OVERDUE  HARD<»RRENCY  DEBT. 
END  OF  1981 
[Dotafs  in  miioiB) 


Typilcnil 


Owed  to      Omdto 
United        other 
Sine      ooMtnts 


Total 


Guaranteed  bank  credits 

Non(uaranteed  bank  credits 

Guaranteed  supple  credits 

From  exporters  (nonpiaranM) . 

Total ..-.. 


$20  S20 

450  470 

20  20 

610  630 


1,100 


1.140 


»00  S930 

5.020  5,410 

aOO  910 

1,740 

740  760 


Source:  CRS  calaiWion  from  Wharton  Ecomnetric  Forecasbni  Assooales. 
Centrally  Planned  Eommics  Current  Analyss  Mar  1,  1982  p  4 

At  the  beginning  of  March  1982.  Romania 
negotiated  with  nine  major  Western  banks  a 
plan  for  a  limited  rescheduling  of  its  foreign 
debt.'*  The  preliminary  terms  offered  the 
Romanians  are  more  stringent  than  those 
the  Poles  obtained  last  year  from  the  same 
banks.  Only  80  percent  (about  $2.3  billion) 
of  Romania's  debt  for  1981-82  is  to  be  re- 
scheduled for  repayment  over  a  six-and-a- 
half  year  period,  compared  with  Poland's  95 
percent.  The  other  20  percent  will  not  be  re- 
scheduled and  so  must  be  paid  immediately. 
Romania  will  be  granted  a  grace  period  of 
three  years  before  repayment  of  capital  is  to 
start:  Poland  got  four.  Interest  on  the  re- 
scheduled debt  will  be  1.75  percent  above 
LIBOR  plus  a  1  percent  rescheduling  fee." 

Now  the  nine  leading  banks  must  sell  the 
rescheduling  plan  to  the  300  or  so  banks 
holding  the  debt.  The  size  and  maturity 
structure  of  the  debt  make  their  task  diffi- 
cult. According  to  official  Romanian  statis- 
tics, not  only  does  Romania's  gross  debt  to 
the  West  (governments,  commercial  banlu, 
international  lending  institutions,  and  ex- 
porters) amount  to  $9.8  billion,  but  more 
significantly  the  debt's  maturity  structure  is 
heavily  concentrated  in  the  short  term. 
Fully  43  percent  (almost  $4.3  biUion)  of  the 
total  debt  is  scheduled  to  be  repaid  during 
1982.  as  table  4  indicates. 

TABLE  4.— miATURITY  STRUCTURE  Of  ROMANIA'S  HARD- 
CURRENCY  DEBT 


7.460         9,750 


Source  CataAted  by  CRS  from  Wharton  Econometnc  Forecasting  Associates. 
Centrally  Planned  Economies  Current  Analysis  Mat  1.  1382  p4 

A  crisis  of  confidence  in  the  Romanian 
government's  ability  to  sustain  this  debt 
without  undertaking  significant  economic 
reform  arose  in  the  spring  of  1981  when  ex- 
porters noticed  that  Romania  was  taking  90 
days  or  more  to  settle  import  bills  normally 
paid  in  30  days.  Since  then,  Romania  has 
fallen  far  in  arrears  in  paying  exporters  and 
in  servicing  its  debt  to  banks.  It  has  conse- 
quently been  unable  to  obtain  new  credits." 
The  credit  squeeze  has  forced  the  Roma- 
nian government  to  undertake  stringent 
measures  to  conserve  its  dwindling  reserves 
of  hard  currency.  During  1981  it  curtailed 
Imports,  including  oil,  by  19  percent  and  si- 
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Source  Wharton  Econometric  Foncaslint  Asaocates.  Centraiy  Ramad 
Economics  Current  Analysis  Mar  1.  19(2  p.  4 

There  is  danger,  as  there  has  been  all 
along  in  the  case  of  Poland,  that  certain 
banks  may  despair  of  Romania's  ability  to 
repay  such  a  large  and  awkwardly  struc- 
tured debt  and  will  seek  to  jump  the  queue 
by  declaring  Romania  in  default.  Larger 
banks,  such  as  Manufacturers  Hanover. 
which  is  said  to  hold  about  20  percent  of  the 
debt  due  to  all  U.S.  banks,  will  seek  to  con- 
vince smaller  creditors  that  it  is  in  nobody's 
interest  to  declare  such  a  default. 
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A  second  difficulty  faces  the  steering  com- 
mittee. Unconfirmed  rumors  in  the  banliing 
community,  suggesting  that  certain  types  of 
commercial  loans  will  be  excluded  from  the 
final  rescheduling,  are  causing  concern 
among  smaller  banks."  Moreover,  the  lack 
of  government  participation  in  rescheduling 
adds  to  this  concern  and  gives  banks  the  im- 
pression that  their  own  sacrifices  will  bail 
out  government  lenders.*^ 

Despite  these  difficulties  and  despite  the 
more  stringent  terms  meted  out  to  the  Ro- 
manians, rescheduling  will  probably  be  ar- 
ranged. It  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Roma- 
nians not  to  alienate  the  Western  Banking 
community,  a  potential  source  of  loans  in 
the  future.  Conversely,  there  are  precious 
few  Romanian  assets  which  Western  bank- 
ers can  get  their  hands  on  if  they  declare  a 
formal  default.  Acceding,  however  reluc- 
tantly, to  delayed  repayment  of  the  debt 
principal  at  least  keeps  alive  the  hope  that 
Romanian  self-interest  will  one  day  make 
good  the  debt. 

HUNGARY 

On  January  1,  1982.  economic  reform  laws 
came  into  effect  which  allow  businessmen  in 
Hungary  to  form  small,  private,  moneymak- 
ing  companies:  a  dramatic  innovation  in  a 
socialist  nation,  this  is  the  latest  in  a  series 
of  measures,  in  the  planning  stage  since 
1968,  aimed  at  economic  liberalization  based 
on  a  relaxation  of  central  controls  and  an 
increased  reliance  on  market  forces  as  the 
most  pragmatic  way  of  preserving  Hunga- 
ry's inefficient  socialist  system.  Reaction  to 
the  liberalization  program  has  its  ironies. 
The  first  is  the  apparent  Soviet  approba- 
tion, or  at  least  tolerance,  of  liberalization 
in  Hungary  Just  when  harsh  repression- 
through  martial  law— is  being  imposed  on 
Poland  with  obvious  Soviet  blessing.  The 
second  irony  is  a  hardening  of  Western  atti- 
tudes toward  lending  to  Hungary  just  as 
that  nation  is  moving  toward  a  more  open 
economy  and  limited  convertibility  of  its 
currency.  The  Hungarians  are  concerned 
that  the  publicity  attending  the  Polish  de- 
faults will  somehow  tarnish  their  own  refur- 
bished image  and  make  international  bank- 
ers more  tlghtfisted  about  lending  and 
Western  suppliers  stingier  with  export  cred- 
its. 

It  is  true  that  bankers  have  become  selec- 
tive in  allotting  credits  to  all  European 
countries  since  Poland  announced  its  inabil- 
ity to  meet  its  debt  obligations  on  time.  A 
loan  to  Hungary  equivalent  to  about  $140 
million  approved  recently  by  Lloyd's  Bank 
of  London  for  Hungary  Is  something  of  an 
exception,  but  its  conditions  reflect  a  grow- 
ing wariness  on  the  part  of  Western  lenders. 
The  $140  million  is  much  less  than  the  Hun- 
garians requested,  and  the  payback  period  is 
only  two  years.'* 

There  are  solid  reasons  for  caution  in 
lending  to  Hungary.  The  relative  size  of 
Hungary's  hard-currency  debt  and  the  na- 
tion's high  debt-service  ratio  suggest  pru- 
dence on  the  part  of  Western  lenders.  Hun- 
gary's hard-currency  debt  to  the  West  rose 
from  $600  million  in  1970  to  an  estimated 
$7.7  billion  in  1981.  The  debt-service  ratio, 
0.16  in  1970,  is  now  about  0.57.  This  means 
that  for  every  $100  Hungary  earns  from  ex- 
ports to  the  West,  $57  goes  immediately  to 
Western  creditors.  Hungary's  debt-to-GNP 
ratio  stands  at  about  18  percent,  the  highest 
of  any  East  European  country,  including 
Poland.  ■■  The  rapid  increase  in  the  size  of 
the  debt  and  its  service  ratio  is  illustrated  in 
Table  5. 

According  to  an  unpublished  report  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce.  Hungary's 


debt  to 
end  of 


US. 


banks  was  $88fi  million  at  the 
and  $10.2  mUlion  to  the  U.S. 
Oovemmttit  at  midyear  1981. *<> 


IS  SO. 


TABii  5.4HUNGARY'S  HARD-CURRENCY  DEBT  TO  THE 
WEST,  1970-81 
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If  the  SEC  of  Hungary's  debt  suggests  the 
need  for  prudence  in  future  lending,  its 
trade  statistics  offer  little  scope  for  opti- 
mism. Hungarian  hard-currency  exports  to 
the  West  In  1981  dropped  about  $500  million 
(13  percent)  from  the  previous  year's  total. 
The  curroit  account  balance  in  hard  curren- 
cy stood  at  around  -  $750  million  at  the  end 
of  1981.  Although  this  negative  figure  is 
partially  Che  result  of  recession  in  the  West 
and  conse<iuently  reflects  a  temporary  situa- 
tion, it  Is  significant  because  about  half  of 
Hungary's  trade  is  with  the  West." 

Despite  the  negative  aspects  of  the  Hun- 
garian economy,  Western  bankers  claim  to 
prefer  dealing  with  Hungarians  whom  they 
regard  as  the  most  capitalist  minded  of  the 
East  Europeans.  Hungary  is  presently  dis- 
playing a  penchant  for  a  more  open  econo- 
my in  its  application  to  join  the  IMF  and 
the  Worl4  Bank.  East  European  countries 
have  typik^lly  been  reluctant  to  join  the 
IMF  because  of  Soviet  opposition  and  be- 
cause of  tShe  Fund's  insistence  on  access  to 
such  ecoriomic  data  as  'nformation  on  cap- 
ital reserves,  which  soc. 'list  countries  have 
traditionally  regarded  as  a  state  secret.  Nev- 
ertheless, Hungary  formally  applied  for 
membership  in  November  1981,  in  a  move 
which  sooie  Western  observers  consider  a 
long-term  insurance  policy  as  Hungarian  of- 
ficials, cottcemed  over  the  fall  in  Hungary's 
credit  rating  over  the  past  year  (a  fall  has- 
tened by  association  with  the  deteriorating' 
economic*  of  Poland  and  Romania),  seek  to 
secure  fiiiancial  sources  for  future  borrow- 
ing. The  application  thus  appears  closely  as- 
sociated with  expanded  access  for  Hungari- 
an residents  to  Western  currencies  and  with 
efforts  to  expand  trade.  IMP  membership 
would  promote  a  greater  degree  of  involve- 
ment by  |the  West  in  Hungary's  economy: 
approvstl  jfor  membership  might  come  as 
soon  as  mid-May  1982. 

MeanwHile,  the  Hungarian  government 
has  dispaiched  a  small  army  of  economists 
and  finanf;ial  specialists  to  the  West  to  con- 
vince an^ne  who  will  listen  that  reforms 
will  soon  jstrengthen  the  Hungarian  econo- 
my, that  trade  figures  are  not  so  bad  as  they 
seem,  and  that  Hungarian  creditworthiness 
should  n#t  be  judged  by  the  unfortunate 
performa|ice  of  Poland  and  Romania.  So 
far,  they  have  met  with  little  success.  Hun- 
gary has  been  unable  to  borrow  medium- 
term  morley  from  international  capital  mar- 
kets since!  April  1981.  In  mid-March,  a  group 
of  Austritn,  British,  and  West  Germain  com- 
mercial liankers  confirmed  that  they  had 
decided  tp  continue  this  policy  by  refusing 
to  grant  |i  medium-term  loan  requested  by 
the  Hungkrians.*' 

BUU3ARU  ,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  AND  THE  GERMAN 
DEMOCRATIC  REPUBLIC 

Bulgarl  I  and  Czechoslovakia  are  the  best 
credit  riaiu  among  the  six  E^t  Ehiropean 
countriesiand  at  present  give  little  cause  for 
concern  lii  the  international  credit  markets. 
The  GDh's  debt  position  is  considered  fair 
and  also '  rithout  serious  cause  for  concern  if 


proper  cautiojt  is  observed.  The  following 
table  shows  tl^e  growth  of  these  countries' 
net  hard-currfncy  debts  to  the  West  and 
their  debt-seryice  ratios. 

TABLE  6.-H«HWXJRRENCY  DEBT  TO  THE  WEST: 
BULGAlnA,  CZECHOSLOVAKIA,  GOR 

1970    1975    19N    1911 

Biilgira: 
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Bulgaria,  wi^h  a  population  of  only  9  mil- 
lion, is  the  siiiallest  of  the  East  European 
nations  and,  jwith  a  per  capita  GNP  of 
$3,690.  is  alsojthe  poorest."  Nevertheless.it 
appears  to  ha4e  done  the  best  Job  in  manag- 
ing its  debts.  In  fact,  through  sales  of  oil 
products'*  and  agricultural  goods  it  has 
slightly  reduqed  its  debt  load  during  the 
past  year  anc^  has  dropped  its  debt-service 
ratio  a  healtfty  6  points.  Bulgaria,  conse- 
quenlty,  appe^  to  be  the  most  attractive 
borrower  in  tt^  East  bloc. 

Czechoslovakia  is  a  good  risk,  as  well.  Its 
hard-currencyi  debt  at  the  end  of  1981  is  es- 
timated at  a  telatively  low  $3.5  billion  and 
its  debt-to-GIlP  ratio  of  3.9  percent  is  the 
most  advantageous  ratio  of  any  East  E^iro- 
pean  country. ,  Moreover,  the  successful  ter- 
mination at  tUe  end  of  1981  of  the  contro- 
versy surroun  ling  the  return  to  Czechoslo- 
vakia of  golc  confiscated  by  the  United 
States  just  aft  er  World  War  II  has  consider- 
ably raised  Czech  status  in  the  eyes  of  West- 
em  creditorsi'*  The  borrowing  caution 
which  account  for  Czechoslovakia's  advan- 
tageous debt;  posture,  however,  also  ac- 
counts for  its  being  left  with  outmoded  pro- 
duction facilities.  Despite  the  country's 
good  debt  redord.  large,  long-range  credits 
needed  for  mbdemization  may  be  difficult 
to  find  in  the  present  climate  of  caution 
toward  East  Europe. 

Because  of  lis  peculiar  political  and  finan- 
cial relationship  to  the  Federal  Republic 
and  its  access  to  West  German  markets,  the 
GDR  constitiltes  a  fair  credit  risk  unless 
inter-German  relations  suddenly  cool.  At 
present,  the  (}DR  enjoys  what  is  known  as 
"swing  credit*  from  the  Federal  Republic. 
Swing  crdit  b  a  cumulative,  non-interest 
bearing  liability  with  no  fixed  repayment 
schedule.*'  It  is  estimated  at  $1.85  billion. 
Despite  thesd  advantages,  the  GDR's  $13 
billion  debt  to  the  West  and,  even  more,  its 
debt-service  ritio  of  over  40  percent  counsel 
prudence  on  the  part  of  Western  lenders. 
Nevertheless,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
East  Germany  can  handle  its  present  debt 
burden  withoit  too  much  strain  on  its  re- 
sources. 

CONCLUSION 

Bulgaria  aid  Czechoslovakia  can  easily 
manage  their  present  debt  obligations  and 
could  probabl5r  absorb  more  credit  without 
running  into  serious  repayment  problems. 
The  GDR  is  ai  fair  credit  risit,  better  off  per- 
haps than  is  Hungary,  to  judge  by  the  un- 
willingess  of  Western  bankers  to  extend  fur- 
ther credits  to  the  latter  country  despite 
considerable  Hungarian  lobbying.  Romania 
and  Poland  ate  manifestly  in  a  credit  crisis 
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and  can  anticipate  no  substantial  new  loans 
for  some  time. 

The  question  of  whether  formal  default 
should  be  declared  against  Poland  (and  now, 
perhaps,  against  Romania)  is  still  debated. 
In  the  United  States  particularly  there  is 
strong  opposition  in  some  quarters  to  gov- 
ernment guarantees  of  East  European  debt 
on  the  grounds  that  the  United  States  is 
thereby  subsidizing  repressive  regimes  and 
contributing  indirectly  to  the  build-up  of 
hostile  military  forces.  These  critics  favor 
an  immediate  declaration  of  default.  Oppo- 
nents of  this  view  point  out  that  a  formal 
declaration  of  default  will  force  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  such  as  the  CCC  and  the 
Exim  Bank,  to  make  good  on  their  guaran- 
tees to  creditors  holding  the  E^t  European 
debt,  at  considerable  cost  to  the  U.S.  tax- 
payer. Furthermore,  a  declaration  of  de- 
fault, they  point  out,  would  put  a  halt  once 
and  for  all  to  negotiations  which  have  at 
least  secured,  at  present,  an  uninterrupted 
flow  of  interest  payments  and  hope  for  re- 
payment of  principal  at  some  future  date. 
Exclusion  from  Western  credit,  moreover, 
could  drive  East  European  countries  again 
into  greater  dependence  on  the  Soviet 
Union. 

FOOTNOTES 

■These  nations  are:  Bulgaria.  Czechoslovakia. 
German  Democratic  Republic  (GDR),  Hungary. 
Poland,  and  Romania.  They  are  sometimes  referred 
to  as  the  Satellite  N&tions.  the  Soviet  Bloc,  or  the 
East  Bloc.  The  nations  will  be  referred  to  in  this 
paper  simply  as  the  East  European  nations.  The 
Council  of  Mutual  Economic  Assistance,  also  re- 
ferred to  as  Comecon,  is  the  economic  grouping  of 
these  nations  with  the  Soviet  Union:  something  like 
an  East  European  Common  Market. 

'A  country  is  de  facto  in  default  when  it  fails  to 
make  an  interest  or  principal  payment  on  time.  A 
formal  declaration  by  a  creditor  of  this  failure  is  re- 
quired to  put  a  debtor  legally  (de  jure)  in  default. 
Neither  Poland  nor  Romania  has  been  declared  le- 
gally in  default:  both  are  nevertheless  de  facto  in 
default. 

'Rescheduling  is  an  agreement  between  creditor 
and  debtor  in  which  repayment  of  principal  is 
spread  out  over  several  years,  usually  after  a  grace 
period  during  which  no  payments  are  made.  Com- 
mercial banlu  customarily  do  not  reschedule  inter- 
est payments  which  must  continue  to  l>e  met  on 
time  and  at  a  higher  rale  than  in  the  original  loan 
agreement. 

•The  debt-service  ratio  is  calculated  by  dividing 
annual  payments  for  interest  and  principal  by  net 
hard-<nirrency  earnings  from  exports.  The  ratio 
shows  the  percentage  of  earnings  that  go  to  pay  off 
the  debt. 

*The  subject  is  treated  at  length  in  Soverlgn 
Debt:  "The  Polish  Example."  by  David  D.  DrlscoU. 
CRS  Report  No.  82-25  E.  Jan.  4.  1982.  31pp. 

•U.S.  banks  hold  $1.3  billion  of  this  debt:  the  D.S. 
Government,  principally  through  credits  and  guar- 
antees of  the  CommtKlity  Credit  Corporation  (a 
Government  agency  which  finances  agricultural  ex- 
ports) is  owed  atMut  $1.9  billion. 

^"Poland  to  Complete  Payment  of  Interest  Due 
in  1981. "  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  IS.  1982.  Page 
31. 

■Testimony  of  Marc  E.  Leland.  Assistant  Secretry 
for  International  Affairs.  Department  of  Treasury, 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Feb.  9,  1982. 

■"Poland  to  Complete  Payment  of  Interest  Due 
in  1981."  Wall  Street  Journal,  Mar.  IS.  1982.  p.  31. 

■*A  cross-default  provision  stipulates  that  the 
entire  loan  obligation— both  principal  and  accrued 
interest— becomes  payable  immediately  on  declara- 
tion of  default.  Cross-default  provisions  are  custom- 
arily written  into  all  syndicated  loans. 

■■The  Capital  Legal  Foundation  challenged  in 
the  X)S.  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
legality  of  the  Government's  procedural  handling 
of  the  CCC  offer.  The  original  case  was  dismissed 
because  of  lack  of  standing,  but  the  Foundation  Is 
appealing  this  ruling. 

>«  "Poland.  Banks  Sign  Accord  on  1981  Debt." 
Washington  Post.  Apr.  7.  1982.  p.  A26. 

■■Romania  is  the  only  European  country  (besides 
Tugoslavia)  belonging  to  the  IMF.  having  Joined  in 


1972.  It  was  able  to  negotiate  with  the  IMF  in  June 
1981  a  multiyear  conditional  loan  (tied  to  a  3-year 
stabilization  plan),  amounting  to  tl.24  billion,  but 
payment  on  this  loan  was  suspended  in  November 
when  Romania  failed  to  meet  a  condition  stipulated 
in  the  loan  agreement  by  going  Into  arrears  with 
Western  banks.  At  the  end  of  1981  Romania  was 
overdue  on  $1.14  billion  of  its  debt. 

<  •  The  negotiations  took  place  in  Frankfurt.  The 
banks  involved  were  Bank  of  America.  Banque  Na- 
tionale  de  Paris.  Barclays  Bank  International.  Cre- 
deitanstalt  Bankverein,  Credit  Lyonnals.  Deutsche 
Bank.  Manufacturers  Hanover.  Soclete  Generate, 
and  Union  Bank  of  Switzerland.  The  amount  of 
debt  to  banks  is  about  $2.9  billion  ($500  million  in 
guaranteed  and  nonguanuiteed  credit  overdue  from 
1981  and  $2.4  bUlion  due  in  1982). 

"Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Chicago.  Internation- 
al Letter.  No.  469.  Mar.  12.  1981.  p.  3.  A  task  force 
representing  200  creditor  banks  is  expected  to  meet 
soon  in  Zurich  to  discuss  the  rescheduling  plan. 

■*  Differential  treatment  of  various  types  of  loans 
would  l>e  contrary  to  the  rescheduling  of  the  Polish 
debt,  in  which  all  loans  with  a  maturity  of  over  1 
year  were  treated  in  the  same  way.  Wharton  Econo- 
metric Forecasting  Associates.  Centrally  Planned 
Economics  Current  Analysis.  Mar.  1.  1982.  p.  2. 

■'In  theory,  once  banlcs  have  committed  them- 
selves to  foregoing  timely  repayment  of  the  princi- 
pal owed  them,  governments  can  step  in  and 
demand  from  Romania  immediate  repayment  of 
their  own  debts  and  loan  guarantees.  France  is  Ro- 
mania's principal  government  creditor. 

■■"East  Bloc  Nations  Face  Financial  Squeeze," 
Wall  Street  Journal.  Feb.  16.  1982.  p.  52. 

■•A  recent  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
notes  that  Hungary  has  the  highest  per  (»pita 
Western  debt  load  of  any  East  European  country, 
■with  more  than  $700  owed  for  each  of  its  10.8  mil- 
lion people."  Although  interesting,  this  statistic  is 
not  particularly  enlightening  as  far  as  reiiayment 
of  the  debt  Is  concerned.  The  more  enlightening 
and  significant  measure  of  capacity  to  carry  debt  is 
the  debt-service  ratio.  "Hungary  Takes  a  Filer  In 
Private  Ownership,"  Wall  Street  Journal.  Mar.  26. 
1982.  p.  I. 

'°  Of  the  $10.2  nimion.  $5.3  mUllon  Is  owed  to  the 
CCC  and  $4.9  million  to  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

"  The  London  Economist.  In  an  article  supporting 
Hungary's  application  to  the  IMF.  suggests  that 
Hungarian  trade  figures  are  misleading  and  that 
the  country  is  better  off  than  it  seems.  It  argues 
that  Hungary,  unique  among  East  European  na- 
tions, has  chosen  medium-term  loans  rather  than 
traditional  short-term  suppliers'  credits  to  finance 
imports.  This  tends  to  exaggerate  Hungary's  exter- 
nal debts  relative  to  other  nations  since  suppliers' 
credits,  on  which  other  countries  rely  more  heavily. 
go  largely  unreported  in  annual  statistics.  Medium- 
term  loans  spread  Hungary's  repayments  and  so 
prevent  bunching  debt  Into  an  unmanageably  short 
period  (as  has  happened  in  Romania).  "Hungary's 
Case."  The  Economist.  Mar.  20,  1982.  p.  16. 

"  The  Economist.  Mar.  20.  1982.  p.  16. 

■*  World  Bank.  World  Development  Report.  Aug.. 
1981.  p.  135. 

"Much  of  Bulgaria's  hard-currency  earnings 
derive  from  oil  products  sold  in  the  West.  These 
products  are  refined  from  oil  bought  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  at  well  below  the  world  price.  Whether  the 
Soviets  will  continue  to  subsidize  Bulgaria  in  this 
way.  in  the  face  of  their  own  economic  problems,  is 
uncertain. 

"For  a  discussion  of  this  Issue,  see  Jan  Krc. 
Czechoslovak  C3old.-U£.  Claims  Controversy.  CRS 
typed  Report.  Dec.  8.  1981. 

~  Swing  credit  is  govemment-to-govemment  lend- 
ing. It  was  begun  during  the  heyday  of  detente  to 
strengthen  ties  between  the  two  Germanics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  believe  our  time  has  expired.  In  any 
event,  we  yield  it  back.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents'  time  has  expired.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

If  all  time  is  yielded  back,  the  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  DnrroH), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
DoMKRici),  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DxntENBERGES).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  PKR<ry),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Bir.  ScHMirr) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOUTE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Crham- 
ber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  10.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  162  Leg.] 
YEAS— 83 


Abdnor 

Glenn 

Metsenbaum 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Moynihan 

Baucus 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Bentaen 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hayaltawa 

Packwnod 

Boschwitz 

HefUn 

PeU 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Brady 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

Rlegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Chiles 

Jotinston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Kasten 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Specter 

DeConcini 

lAxalt 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Levin 

Symms 

Dole 

Long 

Thurmond 

E;agleton 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

East 

Matsunaga 

WaUop 

Exon 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Ford 

McClure 

Weicker 

Gam 

Melcher 
NAYS-10 

Zorinsky 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Stafford 

Chafee 

Hatfield 

Tower 

Cranston 

Mathias 

Danforth 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Cannon 

Durenberger 

Schmltt 

Denton 

Inouye 

Domenicl 

Percy 

So  Mr.  Kasten's  amendment  (No. 
1718)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  comments  by  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
the  bill  reported  to  the  Senate  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  con- 
tains in  section  205  a  provision  requir- 
ing that  no  payments  be  made  by  the 
Treasury  to  satisfy  U.S.  Government 
guarantees  or  insurance  of  loans  to 
Poland  unless  either  Poland  is  de- 
clared to  be  in  default  on  its  debt  or 
that  the  President  certifies  that 
malung  such  payment  without  declar- 
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Ing  a  default  is  in  the  national  security 
interests  of  the  United  States. 

I  have  reservations  about  this  provi- 
sion of  the  bill  which  could  increase 
our  deficit  by  $2.4  billion,  but  in  the 
interest  of  enabling  the  Senate  to  act 
promptly  on  this  urgent  supplemental 
WPropriations  bill,  I  will  not  offer  an 
amendment.  It  should  be  sufficient  to 
call  attention  to  the  problem. so  that 
the  conference  committee  can  either 
delete  the  provision  or  modify  it. 

The  provision  is  not  helpful  in  re- 
sponding to  the  situation  in  Poland.  If 
the  President  were  to  declare  Poland 
in  default  of  its  debt,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment would  immediately  be  called 
upon  to  honor  the  guarantees  and  in- 
surance provided  in  support  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Poland:  a  total  of  $1.9  billion 
in  U.S.  Government-guaranteed  cred- 
its. In  addition,  U.S.  commercial  banks 
would  write-off  the  losses  and  conse- 
quently about  $500  million  in  tax  li- 
ability, reducing  revenue  by  that 
amount.  The  U.S.  taxpayer,  therefore, 
would  have  to  shoulder  the  burden  of 
another  $2.4  billion,  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  the  Polish  people 
would  be  any  freer  of  military  govern- 
ment and  Soviet  domination  as  a 
result. 

The  present  situation  at  least  puts 
the  pressure  on  the  Polish  military 
regime  and  its  Soviet  sponsors  to  try 
to  make  payments  on  the  debts  to  the 
West.  The  administration  has  decided, 
wisely  in  my  opinion,  that  withholding 
a  formal  declaration  of  default  is  a 
more  effective  policy  than  calling  in 
all  the  loans.  The  provision  in  this  bill 
would  seem  to  encourage  a  declaration 
of  default,  which  would  be  a  costly 
and  ineffective  policy. 

The  provision  does  leave  open  the 
possibility  that  the  President  may  cer- 
tify that  it  is  the  national  security  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  not  to  de- 
clare a  default.  It  is  clearly  in  the  na- 
tional security  interests,  as  well  as  the 
economic  interests,  of  the  United 
States  not  to  declare  a  default  on  the 
Polish  debt,  so  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  language  allows  the  President 
to  so  certify. 

There  is  an  ambiguity  which  ought 
to  be  removed,  however.  The  language 
used  in  the  provision  could  be  inter- 
preted to  require  the  President  to 
issue  a  new  certification  every  time 
Treasury  issues  a  check.  I  doubt  that 
the  sponsors  of  the  provision  intended 
to  place  an  unreasonable  burden  on 
the  President,  and  I  assume  that  this 
technical  problem,  at  least,  can  be 
cleared  up  by  the  conferees.  The  best 
solution,  of  course,  would  be  to  delete 
the  provision  entirely. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, Just  an  observation:  I  suggest 
those  people  who  have  proposed  some 
80-odd  amendments,  unless  they  feel  it 
is  absolutely  necessary  to  have  a  roll- 
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regular  I 

If  I 
can  get] 

[Appl 
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call  vot !.  that  they  not  ask  for  them. 
This  lat  t  vote  was  a  tjrpical  example— 
84tol0r 

If  rolli  all  votes  meant  anything  more 
to  the  i  enate.  I  would  not  think  this 
way,  bu  ,  we  are  already  looking  at  an 
all-nlghi  session  and  it  is  doubtful  that 
we  will  flnish  during  the  night. 

So  I  iirge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
carefully  whether  or  not  a  roUcall  vote 
is  needed,  and  on  the  subject  of  roll- 
call  votes  the  rule  is  very  well  spelled 
out  and  I  do  not  care  if  a  Member  is 
lOt  I  am  going  to  demand  the 
rder. 

get  here  with  a  stick,  they 
ere  on  two  legs, 
use  in  the  gallery.] 

ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
will  be  in  order. 
Mr.  MDYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for 
a  commf  nt? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to;  the  Senator  from  New  York 
for  a  comment. 

Mr.  M  OYNIHAN.  Madam  President, 
a  very  h  rief  comment.  With  the  great- 
est resp>ct  for  my  friends,  the  chair- 
man of  |he  Select  Committee  on  Intel- 
ligence And  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  I  note  with 
interest  jthat  we  were  unable  to  obtain 
their  subport  for  the  amendment  Just 
considered— and  passed  overwhelming- 
ly. 
It  is  a  I  measure  to  express  some  dis- 
with  the  Polish  Army  and  its 

ters. 
TFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
the   purpose   of  offering  an 
nt. 

TATION  AGREEKEKT  AMENDMENT  NO. 
1427 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  this 
has  been  cleared.  I  believe,  on  both 
sides.  The  minority  leader  and  I  have 
just  conferred  on  the  subject. 

I  ask  manimous  consent  that  on  the 
Proxmirfc  amendment  dealing  with 
Member!"  tax  deductions,  there  be  a 
time  limitation  of  30  minutes  equally 
divided;  and  on  second-degree  amend- 
ments, il  any.  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. tl|ere  be  20  minutes  equally  di- 
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RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
ection?  Hearing  no  objection, 
it  is  so  oHered. 

I      AMENDMENT  NO.  1497 

(Purpose:!  To  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ol  1954  to  limit  the  deduction  of 
living  expenses  by  Members  of  Cohgress 
and  to  I  eliminate  the  provision  which 
allows  ^ch  deduction  without  substantia- 
tion of  guch  expenses  for  taxable  years  be- 
ginning'after  1981) 

Mr.  PitOXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
on  beh^  of  Senators  Exon,  Long, 
RiECLE,  Pressler,  Buroick,  Randolph. 
and  De<;oncini,  I  call  up  an  amend- 
ment wl^ch  is  at  the  desk  and  ask  for 
its  immefiiate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire). for  himself.  Mr.  Exon,  Mr.  Long.  Mr. 
RiEGLE.  B4r.  Pressler,  Mr.  Bitrdicr,  B4r. 
Randolph.  Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Biden,  and 
Mr.  Hetlim  oroposes  amendment  numbered 
1497. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  j  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows:  Viz: 

At  the  appijopriate  place  in  the  bill,  insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)  ^he  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  Qrade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  iinserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  vicome  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  aft^r  "home". 

(b)  Paragratph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (plating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(aM(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"(4)  COORDINATIOR  WITH  SECTION 

i6a(A>( 2). —Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  jdisallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  kneets  the  tests  of  section 
162(aK2)  but!  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  tjiis  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being)  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  Subsectl  m  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  1981  (95  SUt.  967),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  ami  indments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  tc  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1975. 

Mr.  PR03  3SIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  wish,  in  th  e  first  place,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  Senate  that  this  is  differ- 
ent than  he  printed  amendment. 
When  I  ha<  a  colloquy  with  the  ma- 
jority leadep  on  this  amendment.  I 
pointed  out;  that  the  amendment  as 
printed  said  the  last  word  was  Decem- 
ber 31.  197^.  I  pointed  out  that  we 
wanted  to  make  it  not  retroactive  but 
move  it  to  l&ecember  31.  1981.  There- 
fore. I  send  iui  amendment  to  the  desk 
corrected  foi-  that  purpose,  and  I  wish 
to  make  sur*  that  the  amendment  is  in 
order  as  I  l^ave  changed  it  in  accord- 
ance vdth  I  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  \is  the  majority  leader. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pur- 
suant to  the!  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, the  aAiendment  is  in  order,  and 
the  amendmtent  will  be  modified. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  modified  amendment  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Sec.  .  (a)  tTie  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  sueh  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  aft*  "home". 

(b)  Paragrai>h  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
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section  162(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section 
i6a(a)  (2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(aK2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1,  1981  (95  Stat.  967).  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1981. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
this  amendment  strikes  the  committee 
amendment  to  H.R.  5922  and  inserts  in 
language  restoring  the  tax  break  for 
Members  to  its  status  quo  ante,  that  is 
before  last  fall,  when  the  $50  and  $75 
a  day  deduction  plan  was  voted  on  and 
approved  narrowly  by  the  Senate.  It 
would  establish  the  old  $3,000  limit  on 
deductions  allowed  for  Members  of 
Congress.  It  would  repeal  the  action 
taken  by  Congress  last  fall.  It  would 
return  Congress  to  precisely  the  same 
position  it  was  in  before  this  entire 
episode  began,  to  the  same  conditions 
that  have  existed  since  1954. 

But  as  I  pointed  out,  it  is  not  retro- 
active but  applies  to  the  income  taxes 
we  pay  on  1982  and  subsequent 
income. 

So  this  Senate  is  faced  with  a  clear 
alternative.  The  public  well  under- 
stands and  disapproves  of  the  action 
Congress  took  in  the  closing  days  of 
last  year.  The  $50  and  $75  deductions 
based  on  the  convenient  definition  of 
a  congressional  day  met  with  almost 
universal  condemnation.  I  voted 
against  those  proposals  then,  and  I 
offer  a  clear  choice  again  today. 

Madam  President,  perhaps  the  most 
powerful  argument  for  returning  to 
the  status  quo  ante  as  my  amendment 
would  do  is  the  great  amoimt  of  confu- 
sion that  has  siurounded  oiu'  recent 
experiments  in  changing  the  law  with- 
out going  through  the  normal  legisla- 
tive procedure  of  introducing  an 
amendment  to  the  Intemal  Revenue 
Code,  having  hearings  before  the  ap- 
propriate committee,  in  this  case  the 
Finance  Committee,  and  so  forth. 

In  late  September  we  took  the  $3,000 
ceiling  out  of  the  bill.  In  November 
the  ms  came  out  with  a  ruling  that 
apparently  created  inequities  between 
single  and  married  Members.  So  then 
we  tinkered  with  the  law  a  little  more 
and  came  up  with  a  system  that  al- 
lowed a  flat  $75-a-day  deduction. 

Both  those  actions  were  taken  on 
the  floor  without  any  hearings,  with- 
out any  testimony,  without  any  con- 
sideration on  the  part  of  the  IRS  and 
other  experts. 

So  we  should  stop  our  attempts  to 
gerry-build  an  amendment  to  the  In- 
temal Revenue  Code  and  go  back  to  a 


system  we  all  Imow  and  understand, 
one  we  have  had  experience  with  for 
years,  as  my  amendment  would  do. 
Then  we  can  deal  with  the  issue 
through  the  normal  legislative  process 
without  conflicting  and  confusing  in- 
terpretations of  how  we  are  changing 
the  Intemal  Revenue  Code  by  hasty, 
ill-considered  action  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  in  the  Chamber. 

My  language  would  strike  out  the 
amendment  included  in  the  committee 
bill.  That  language  allows  Members  of 
Congress  to  deduct  all  ordinary  and 
necessary  business  expenses  while  in 
Washington,  D.C.  It  would  continue 
the  practice  of  designating  our  homes 
in  our  States  as  our  residences— this  is 
what  we  are  trying  to  la)(x;k  out— and 
thus  allowing  all  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary expenses  when  away  from  our 
homes,  such  as  when  in  Washington  as 
we  are  most  of  the  year. 

Furthermore,  in  the  committee 
amendment  which  I  would  change 
there  is  no  upper  level  nor  limit  on  the 
amount  of  deductions  that  would  be 
claimed  luider  the  amendment.  It  is 
open  ended.  The  larger  the  home  here, 
the  more  lavish  its  furnishings,  the 
greater  entertainment,  the  higher  cost 
of  meals,  automobile  expenses,  or 
laundry  while  in  Washington,  then 
the  higher  deduction  for  the  Member 
of  Congress. 

So  this  is  an  amendment  that  is  the 
amendment  that  is  in  the  bill  that  we 
knock  out  which  by  its  nature  favors 
those  Senators  with  large  incomes  and 
comfortable  standards  of  living  here  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

That  committee  amendment  is  op- 
posed by  Common  Cause  which  has 
taken  such  an  active  interest  in  repeal- 
ing the  special  tax  break  preference 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

Madam  President,  there  are  several 
approaches  available  in  resolving  this 
issue.  The  one  I  am  proposing  here 
today  is  identical  to  the  Armstong 
amendment  which  was  supported  by 
77  Senators  last  March.  The  commit- 
tee amendment  which  would  be  struck 
is  identical  to  the  amendment  which 
was  defeated  on  a  vote  of  60  to  37  on 
March  30  this  year. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  resolve 
this  tax  deduction  controversy  by  the 
most  efficient  means  at  our  disposal, 
and  return  to  the  status  quo  that  we 
had  before  we  started  acting  in  Sep- 
tember 1981  and  before  the  special  tax 
breaks  were  given  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?     . 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  am  happy  to  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  rise  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  important  that  we 
take  this  step,  and  I  think  my  col- 
leagues should  understand  that  the 
way  the  situation  stands  at  the 
moment  unless  the  Proxmire  amend- 


ment is  agreed  to  we  are  forced  into  a 
situation  of  having  to  otherwise  ap- 
prove one  of  two  approaches  to  this 
special  congressional  tax  break,  both 
of  which,  I  think,  are  imacceptable. 
One  would  be  to  leave  it  as  is  in  the 
fashion  it  was  arrived  at  a  short  time 
ago  and  which  has  stirred  such  contro- 
versy and,  I  think,  justifiable  anger  in 
the  country  or  go  to  the  Mattingly 
amendment  which  is  a  different  ap- 
proach but.  nevertheless,  still  would 
lock  into  the  law  a  special  tax  break 
for  Members  of  Congress  over  and 
above  what  has  been  the  practice  in 
the  past. 

I  think  either  of  those  choices  is  an 
luifortunate  one,  and  one  which  we 
ought  to  aviod.  I  think  it  is  time  to 
take  the  firm  action  of  going  back  to 
what  the  old  practice  was,  and  that 
was  to  go  back  to  the  figure  that  had 
been  established  previously  and  which 
had  been  in  place  for  some  length  of 
time. 

I  think  to  do  anything  less  than  that 
creates  both  the  appearance  and  the 
reality  of  a  double  standard.  We  are 
seeking  a  preferred  tax  treatment  for 
ourselves  at  a  time  of  great  economic 
distress  in  the  <»untry,  many  people 
unable  even  to  meet  their  own  imme- 
diate needs  because  of  unemployment 
and  other  financial  and  economic 
problems,  and  I  think  at  a  time  like 
this  for  the  Congress  to  put  itself  in  a 
position  through  the  kind  of  parlia- 
mentary maneuvers  that  were  used 
when  this  tax  break  was  passed  sets 
exactly  the  wrong  example.  It  is  one 
that  I  think  we  ought  to  correct,  and 
the  way  to  correct  it  and  the  way  to  do 
it  cleanly  and  completely  is  to  support 
the  Proxmire  amendment. 

I  am  pleased  to  rise  as  a  cosponsor 
with  those  thoughts  in  mind. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  this  is  really  his  amendment. 
Nobody  has  worked  harder  on  the 
amendment  than  he  has.  He  pressed 
me  to  bring  it  up  the  last  time,  and  he 
had  the  idea  that  we  should  modify 
the  amendment  as  I  have  modified  it. 
He  has  a  very  deep  interest  in  it,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  yield.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  want? 

Mr.  EXON.  How  much  time  do  we 
have?  Can  I  have  3  minutes? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Madam  President,  the 
amendment  under  consideration  is  the 
same  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  just  aUuded  to  that  this 
Senator  placed  on  the  table  some  time 
before  the  designated  time  for  intro- 
ducing amendments.  It  has  designed  as 
a  alternative  or  as  a  backup  to  the  pre- 
viously proposed  amendment  by  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
His  amendment  at  the  desk  would 
have  made  the  $3,000  limit  retroactive. 
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I  strongly  supported  that  position  and 
drew  up  this  amendment  and  placed  it 
at  the  desk  simply  to  give  us  a  backup 
if  this  amendment  had  failed. 

My  amendment  at  the  desk  would 
not  have  been  called  up  had  the  origi- 
nal retroactive  proposal  by  the  Sena- 
tor froni  Wiconsin  prevailed.-  It  re- 
mains, therefore,  that  the  amendment 
before  us  is  the  only  realistic  way  to 
address  the  problem  that  confronts  us 
right  now. 

Biadam  President,  the  majority  of 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  made  a  major  mis- 
take, in  my  opinion  and.  as  I  candidly 
said  then,  when  last  we  voted  our- 
selves a  healthy  tax  break  when  we 
were  requiring  other  citizens  of  the 
United  States  in  a  whole  host  of  areas 
to  make  sacrifices  that  we  evidently 
were  not  ready  to  make  ourselves. 

I  am  opposed  to  such  tax  breaks 
under  the  circumstances  that  confront 
us  now.  I  spoke  against  them  before.  I 
think  we  are  doing  the  right  thing, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  friend 
from  Wisconsin  and  the  other  cospon- 
sors  of  this  amendment  that  begins  to 
address  the  problem  and  the  mistake 
that  was  made  last  year. 

Madam  President,  the  public  outcry 
was  understandable  and  has  been  an 
embarrassment  to  all.  I  simply  say  I 
think  the  amendment  before  us  is  one 
that  I  hope  will  have  overwhelming 
support  of  the  Members  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  we  then  can  get  on  with 
the  other  important  matters  that  face 
us. 
I  yield  the  floor  to  my  friend  from 

Wisconsin.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Democratic 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

I  rise  today  in  strong  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  the  provision  of  the 
Tax  Code,  passed  late  last  session,  over 
my  opposition,  which  permits  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  deduct  $75  per  day 
that  Congress  is  in  session  as  a  living 
expense,  without  any  substantiation. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  will  reinstate  the 
tax  provision  which  existed  prior  to 
1981  with  respect  to  the  cost-of-living 
expenses  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Members  may  not  deduct  more  than 
$3,000  for  the  living  expenses  incurred 
while  maintaining  two  residences.  I  be- 
lieve that  this  provision  is  reasonable. 
I  voted  against  the  provision  which 
has  permitted  the  deduction  of  over 
$18,000  of  living  expenses  in  tax  year 
1981  without  substantiation  of  these 
expenses  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service.  I  do  not  personally  believe 
that     additional     expenses     incurred 
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whUe  liHng  in  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
Northern  Virginia  or  Maryland, 
should  be  deductible  under  section  162 
of  the  "Hix  Code  as  living  expenses. 

Madam  President,  in  my  own  opin- 
ion, serving  in  Congress  is  not  the 
same  as  being  a  traveling  salesman  or 
international  banker  where  the  pur- 
suit of  tuxable  income  occasionally  ne- 
cessitates travel  away  from  home. 
Membeis  of  Congress  understand 
prior  to  running  for  office,  and  while 
they  ar(  seeking  the  honor  of  holding 
this  office,  that  they  will  be  relocating 
to  Washington,  D.C.,  northern  Virgin- 
ia, Maryland,  certainly  in  the  area  of 
Capitol  Hill,  that  they  may  require  a 
change  In  their  living  arrangements  in 
their  home  State.  Members  accept 
that  rejJity  when  they  run  for  public 
office. 

I  thin  t  we  should  have  kept  it  down, 
and  I  lommend  my  colleague  from 
Wisconiin  for  offering  this  amend- 
ment. I^uUy  support  it  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  ^vill  adopt  it. 

Mr.  PBOXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  thank  the  leader  very  much.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  amend- 
ment.   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a)  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  sjeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING   OFFICER.   Who 

yields  t  me? 

Mr.  £  PECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  t{me? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Our  side  has  15 
minutel,  I  believe.  How  much  time  is 
left  on  both  sides,  Madam  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  1  minute;  the  oppo- 
nents tto,\e  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
yield  5i  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 

Pennsylvania^ 

Mr.  6PECTER.  Madam  President, 
the  anfendment  which  has  been  of- 
fered Uy  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
seeks  to  correct  a  problem  which  I  re- 
spectfi411y  say  has  already  been  cor- 
rected by  the  amendment  which  Sena- 
tor M4TTINGLY  and  I  offered  before 
[1  Appropriations  Committee, 
A  was  to  eliminate  the  auto- 
175  per  diem  allowance  or  under 
-cumstances  the  $50  per  diem 
allowance,  with  additional  deductions 
which  could  be  taken  regardless  of 
whethir  the  Congressman  is  actually 
in  Waiiington.  D.C. 

This  amendment  was  adopted  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  which  puts 
a  Conpessman  in  the  same  position  as 
any  o^er  taxpayer;  that  is,  a  Con- 
gressnian  may  deduct  expenses  when 
away  from  home  providing  those  ex- 
penseai  are  itemized.  That  is  a  position 
whichj  I  submit,  is  fair  and  equitable, 
puttini;  the  Congressman  in  the  same 
situation  as  any  other  taxpayer,  no 
better  jor  no  worse. 


When  th< 
considered 
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$75  per  diem  issue  was 
ast  year,  I  voted  against 
that  amendment.  When  the  issue  re- 
curred at  the  instance  of  the  Senator 
Colorado  (Mr.  Armstrong),  I 
submitted  aji  amendment  which  would 
put  a  Congtessman  on  the  same  level 
as  any  other  taxpayer;  that  is,  being 
able  to  deduct  that  which  could  be  ap- 
propriately and  legitimately  itemized. 

When  th^  issue  submitted  by  the 
Senator  fr)m  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) fail  ed,  as  did  the  amendment 
which  I  pr(»posed,  the  very  next  day 
Senator  Mattingly  and  I  offered  a 
new  bill  whfch  would  eliminate  the  $75 
a  day  deduction,  the  $50  a  day  deduc- 
tion, and  provisions  for  deductions  on 
days  Congressmen  were  not  in  Wash- 
ington, and! Senator  Mattingly  and  I 
requested  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Baker  that  the  matter  be  assigned  for 
prompt  hearing,  and  the  issue  has 
been  set  for  June  8. 

When  the  issue  came  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  and  Senator 
Proxhire  pursued  the  matter  which 
he  pursuesTtoday,  Senator  Mattingly 
and  I  countered  with  the  proposal 
which  we  had  submitted  for  legislative 
action  whif  h  would  accomplish  what 
the  Senato^  from  Wisconsin  seeks  in 
terms  of  hearings  and  deliberations  in 
accordance  with  the  regular  legislative 
process.       \ 

This  issile  about  congressional  de- 
ductions has  been  subjected  to  a  great 
deal  of  detakte  and  uncertainty,  and  it 
is  my  view  That  Congressmen  are  enti- 
tled to  tlie  same  treatment  as  is 
anyone  e: 

It  is  like 
so   long 
which  it  ci 
l>efore  the 

But,   essentially, 
the  matte^,  which 
by  a  vote 
propriatioi 
uitable 
better  or 
payer   an( 
deduct  thi 
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that  this  issue  will  recur 
there  is  any  vehicle  to 
be  attached  which  comes 
nate. 

the   resolution   of 
has  been  adopted 
f  the  majority  of  the  Ap- 
Committee,  is  fair  and  eq- 
,use  Congressmen  are  no 
worse  than  any  other  tax 
should    be    permitted   to 
which  can  be  itemized. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Hayakawa^  Who  yields  time? 

INGLY.  I  yield  3  minutes 
,tor  from  Mississippi. 

IS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
for  this  amendment, 
hough.  Mr.  President,  that 
rselves.  with  good  faith  at- 
tributed td  everyone,  look  ridiculous  to 
keep  bringing  this  question  up  again 
and  again  and  again  on  bills  that  do 
not  pertain  primarily  to  this  matter. 


Mr.  MA' 

to  the  Se: 
Mr.  S' 

going  to  VI 
I  think, 

we  make 


We  put  a 


jurden  on  the  committee  m 


the  argimients  here. 


ence.    and 
report, 
Now  we 


are  dealing  with  a  constitu- 


tional que  ition.  an  inherent  conflict  of 


interest, 
system.  Itiat 
start  with, 


i^ybe  the  worst  one  in  our 
has  to  be  admitted  to 


then    on 


on  the  confer- 
the    conference 


We  cannot  find  a  perfect  answer,  of 
course.  I  do  not  think  the  people  un- 
derstand the  comparison  between  our 
situation  and  the  average  business- 
man. It  is  Just  not  a  sound  comparison 
anyway.  But  they  do  not  understand  it 
and  they  do  not  like  it.  And  I  do  not 
like  it  myself. 

But  that  is  why  they  have  less  and 
less  respect  for  our  ability— our  ability, 
not  our  faith,  but  our  ability— to  really 
get  at  the  heart  of  this  problem.  My 
suggestion  is  that  after  it  is  all  said 
and  done,  you  cannot  beat  the  rule  of 
allowing  so  much  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress.  The  situations  vary,  of 
course.  People  everywhere  have  situa- 
tions that  vary. 

So.  I  hope  that  we  can  have  this 
thing  fully  developed  on  its  facts  by 
the  Rules  Committee  or  a  special  com- 
mittee and  then  bring  it  up  on  its  own 
merits,  on  its  own  calendar  and  thrash 
this  thing  out  and  see  what  a  majority 
of  the  House  and  the  Senate  can  agree 
on  and  let  that  be  the  law. 

As  I  say,  I  think  we  are  greatly  mis- 
imderstood.  And  every  time  we  bring  it 
up  and  air  it  people  as  a  whole  think 
less  of  our  ability  and  sometimes  less 
of  our  motives  in  bringing  it  up  in  this 
way.  I  hope  that  we  can  give  it  the 
special  consideration  and  finally 
adopt,  as  I  see  it,  an  across-the-board 
simi  like  we  did  20-odd  years  ago.  This 
old  $3,000  rule  has  served  pretty  well. 
That  is  all  I  use  anjrway.  I  do  not 
profit  by  it  either  way. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Before  I  yield 
time,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few  state- 
ments. 

First,  Senator  Specter  and  myself 
have  offered  this  bill  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Finance  Committee.  And 
it  would  have  gone  its  normal  course 
of  action  if  it  had  not  been  for  Senator 
Proxmire  bringing  it  up  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Now.  it  has  been  fully  debated. 
There  has  probably  been  no  other 
issue,  other  than  talking  about  the 
Federal  deficit,  that  has  been  debated 
more.  So,  getting  right  down  to  it, 
being  realistic  about  it,  if  we  want  to 
pass  out  a  Golden  Fleece  Award,  it 
ought  to  go  to  a  discussion  of  this  tax 
bill. 

As  far  as  fairness  and  equity,  there 
is  fairness  and  equity  in  what  has  been 
offered.  Senator  Specter  and  I  both 
opposed  doing  away  with  the  $3,000 
limitation.  We  opposed  the  $75  per 
day,  $50  a  day  deduction,  nonverifia- 
ble. 

And  so,  in  the  interest  of  fairness 
and  equity,  we  came  forth  with  some- 
thing that  was  going  to  offer  nothing 
more  nor  nothing  less  than  what  was 
offered  in  the  private  sector  for  people 
from  the  application  of  the  Federal 
Tax  Code,  to  make  sure,  by  introduc- 
ing a  bill  like  this,  that  we  could  put 


aside  all  the  rhetoric  and.  rather  than 
wait,  get  it  done. 

We  thought  we  had  it  done  until  we 
came  to  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee. And  once  again  we  won  at  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  But  what  we 
wanted  to  do  was  create  an  identical 
application  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  to  the  Congress.  And  it  would  re- 
quire substantiation  and  verification 
of  tax  deductions  by  people  in  the 
Congress— that  is  what  we  did— to 
create  finality  to  this  debate,  which  is 
a  rediculous  debate,  where  you  would 
not  reward  nor  punish  anybody  by  a 
tax  code.  You  would  not  reward  Con- 
gressmen nor  would  you  punish  Con- 
gressmen and  it  would  not  be  fair  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  To  do  away 
with  the  $3,000  deduction  is  the  right 
thing.  It  is  a  30-year-old  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  should  be  retired  and  ev- 
erybody in  this  body  knows  it. 

So.  the  main  thing  is  to  create  fair- 
ness and  equity.  The  Mattingly-Spec- 
ter  bill  that  we  wanted  to  be  heard 
and  have  hearings  in  the  Finance 
Committee  probably  will  not  have  it. 
The  opponents  may  be  successful  on 
this,  but  I  think  the  adoption  of  the 
committee  portion  of  this  bill  could 
put  an  end  to  the  debate  and  get  along 
with  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
Leave  the  debate  open  now,  and  in  the 
future  you  will  not  have  to  succumb  to 
any  pressure  that  you  have  been  sup- 
posedly under  in  the  past,  because  it 
would  all  be  over.  There  would  be  fair- 
ness and  equity.  The  Tax  Code  would 
be  cleared  up.  You  would  not  have  to 
be  worried  about  getting  treated  one 
way  or  another  because  you  were  sit- 
ting here  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  You 
would  be  just  like  the  other  230  mil- 
lion Americans  or  the  100  million  out 
there  working.  You  would  go  flip  to 
the  Tax  Code  to  see  what  you  could 
deduct,  verify  it.  itemize  it,  and  put  It 
on  your  tax  return. 

So  let  us  just  come  down  to  the  well 
and  vote  what  is  right  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  last  September,  when 
Congress  voted  to  lift  the  $3,000  de- 
duction limit,  I  opposed  that  effort.  As 
the  amendment  was  to  the  legislative 
branch  appropriations  bUl  which  I  was 
handling,  I  was  in  the  forefront  of 
those  opposing  a  change  in  the  law. 

As  I  said  in  September,  the  question 
of  congressional  tax  deductions  should 
be  aired  clearly  and  publicly  before 
action  was  taken.  This  mistake  was 
compounded  in  December,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  black  lung  bill  that  al- 
lowed a  $75  a  day  unsubstantiated  de- 
duction. Once  again,  there  was  no 
chance  for  public  discussion  of  this 
issue. 

Anything  affecting  Members'  sala- 
ries or  taxes  will  always  be  controver- 
sial. But  this  is  increased  tenfold  when 
there  is  a  strong  feeling  that  Congress 
is  sneaking  these  bills  into  law. 

Both  in  September  and  in  December, 
I  was  in  the  minority.  The  tax  break 


passed.  But  the  public  outcry  is  forc- 
ing the  issue  open  again.  In  the  last  6 
months,  this  issue  has  been  well  aired 
in  the  press  and  in  public  discussion.  I 
personally  would  prefer  to  see  commit- 
tee hearings  on  the  issue  and  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  is  scheduled  to  hold 
such  a  hearing  on  June  9. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Prozmirx  and 
others  that  the  $75  a  day  deduction 
should  be  abolished.  But  I  disagree 
that  we  should  return  to  a  limit  set 
almost  30  years  ago.  We  have  the  issue 
before  us  now  and  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  do  what  is  fair  and  eq- 
uitable to  everyone  involved. 

The  $75  per  diem  is  unfair  to  tax- 
payers because  it  sets  Congressmen 
aside  as  a  special  class  with  special 
privileges.  It  is  plain  and  simply  wrong 
to  t)e  able  to  deduct  for  expenses  that 
are  not  substantiated  and  are  subject 
to  no  verification. 

The  Mattingly-Specter  proposal  is 
very  simple.  It  would  make  everyone 
equal  imder  the  tax  laws  of  America. 
There  would  be  no  special  deduction 
for  Members  of  Congress;  nor  would 
there  be  a  30-year-old  ceiling. 

A  Member  of  Congress  would  have 
to  itemize  and  be  able  to  verify  any  de- 
duction and  it  would  have  to  be  ac- 
ceptable under  IRS  standards.  Only 
reasonable  and  necessary  expenses 
would  be  deductable.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Code  and  case  law  would  dis- 
allow deductions  for  lavish  and  ex- 
travagant expenses. 

This  is  entirely  reasonable.  I  believe 
the  public  will  be  satisfied  to  have 
Members  under  the  same  laws  they 
have  to  follow. 

For  those  of  us  who  voted  against 
the  $75  a  day  deduction  in  December. 
it  would  be  very  easy  to  demagog  this 
issue.  The  public  is  properly  outraged 
and  those  who  voted  for  it  originally 
are  quite  frankly  looking  for  high 
ground  right  now. 

I  urge  you  to  look  at  this  issue  on 
the  merits.  Congressmen  should  not 
be  rewarded  or  punished  by  the  tax 
laws  of  this  coiuitry.  The  $75  per  diem 
rewarded  Congressmen  and  the  $3,000 
cap  is  a  punishment.  Neither  make 
any  sense  when  the  cap  was  passed  in 
1953,  Members'  salaries  were  $15,000  a 
year  and  the  dollar  was  worth  several 
times  what  it  is  today. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  did  not 
claim  the  deduction.  I  did  not  claim 
the  $75  a  day  deduction.  I  filed  my 
taxes  under  the  provisions  of  this 
amendment.  It  resulted  in  my  paying 
$3,695  more  in  taxes  than  the  law  re- 
quired. I  did  claim  the  rent  and  utili- 
ties on  my  Washington  apartment.  I 
publicly  release  my  taxes  and  deduc- 
tions every  year  and  the  public  re- 
sponse has  been  favorable.  In  my  ex- 
perience, as  long  as  you  are  open  and 
honest,  and  do  not  expect  special 
favors,  the  public  will  react  according- 
ly. 
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The  public  does  not  want  Congress 
to  become  a  rich  man's  club.  The 
trend  in  that  direction,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  some  of  my  wealthy  col- 
leagues, has  already  alarmed  many  ex- 
perts. This  should  be  a  representative 
government  with  a  Congress  drawn 
from  all  areas  of  society. 

In  siuiunary,  the  Mattingly-Specter 
amendment  provides  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  be  treated  identically  with 
private  businessmen  when  deducting 
expenses  incurred  when  away  from 
home.  Members  of  Congress  must  be 
able  to  substantiate,  verify,  and  justify 
every  expense. 

Mr.  E>OIiE.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Yes.  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  want  to  address  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  because  we 
have  scheduled  hesirings  on  this.  We 
have  eight  bills  pending,  including  one 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and  a 
number  of  other  bills  pending.  In  good 
faith,  we  have  scheduled  hearings.  We 
have  promised  we  would  the  last  time 
this  circus  was  on  the  floor. 

I  bet  you  this  will  be  the  lead  story 
in  tonight's  news,  ahead  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  or  anything  else,  because 
we  are  about  to  be  intimidated  by  the 
media.  They  will  report  it  as  a  $19,000 
tax  break.  To  the  average  American, 
that  means  you  get  a  $19,000  gift,  not 
a  deduction.  But  that  is  how  it  will  be 
reported.  Some  of  the  media  have  re- 
ported that  Members  could  eliminate 
their  income  taxes  with  this  deduc- 
tion, or  reduce  their  taxes  by  $19,000. 
But,  in  fact,  the  typical  benefit  from 
this  so-called  tax  break  was  $3,000  or 
$4,000. 

They  have  a  show  called  "20-20." 
which  I  have  renamed  "zero-zero," 
which  had  a  big,  so-caUed  news  report 
on  the  tax  break.  We  hav£  had  aU  the 
distortions  that  we  could  have  from 
the  media. 

There  are  some  Members  who  would 
like  to  exploit  their  fellow  Members. 
We  are  all  partly  guilty  of  it  from  time 
to  time,  some  more  often  then  others. 

But  we  have  scheduled  hearings  on 
this  proposal,  as  promised,  on  the  18th 
of  June.  It  was  my  understanding  the 
Finance  Committee  would  try  to  bring 
some  reason  out  of  all  of  this  chaos. 
Occasionally,  we  have  been  able  to  do 
that;  not  lately,  but  there  is  still  an 
opportunity. 

I  have  been  busy  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee.  I  guess  there  is  an  amend- 
ment pending  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  There  are,  as 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  pointed 
out,  a  lot  of  questions  that  ought  to  be 
answered,  that  ought  to  be  answered 
in  hearings  in  the  regular  course,  in 
the  regular  committee,  and  not  on 
some  appropriation  bill. 

I  am  not  certain  we  ought  to  have 
either  one  of  these  amendments  in  an 


appropniition  bill,  to  be  very  frank 
about  itl  Maybe  we  ought  to  strike 
them  'ba|;h  out.  which  would  not  dis- 
tress thi4  Senator. 

But  w^  are  going  to  bring  to  the 
floor,  whatever  happens  here,  some 
modification.  So  we  want  to  go 
through  [this  exercise.  I  do  not  Itnow 
what  wit  happen  on  the  House  side. 
But  I  would  suggest  that  we  proceed. 

Senator  Packwood  is  the  chairman 
of  the  $ut>committee  that  will  hold 
hearingsi  on  this  issue  on  June  18.  We 
tried  toj  schedule  hearings  earlier. 
Very  ho»estly.  we  had  scheduling  con- 
flicts aniong  Senators  on  the  subcom- 
mittee Of  we  would  have  had  hearings 
by  now.  Bo  we  clearly  have  not  tried  to 
delay  th4  hearings. 

I  hop^  that  we  can  work  this  out. 
This  wttl  give  the  media  another 
round  of  shots.  The  million-dollar  an- 
chormari  will  be  talking  about  our 
$4,000  savings,  but  they  will  say  it  is  a 
$19,000  lax  break.  I  have  suggested  to 
some  of  tthe  networks  and  others  who 
have  taken  an  interest  in  this  issue 
that  th^  may  be  acting  hypocritical- 
ly. T 

So  to  pet  the  record  straight,  with 
imanimqus  consent.  I  include  for  the 
Record  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Tidies  of  May  10.  1982.  about  the 
so-calledi  tax  break  we  enacted  last 
year  for  State  legislators.  In  all  fair- 
ness, thie  rules  for  State  legislators 
must  be  llooked  at  with  the  same  scru- 
tiny we  j  Members  of  Congress  enjoy. 
The  legslators  should  have  the  same 
press  coverage  we  enjoy,  it  is  only 
simple  fairness. 

There  ibeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[From  tie  New  York  Times,  May  10,  1982] 
Backdoor  Bontjs  for  State  Legislators 
When  flongress  selfishly  granted  its  mem- 
bers a  $7(-a-day  tax  deduction  for  expenses 
last  fall,  attention  focused  on  the  break  for 
Washington  lawmakers.  Only  lately  has  an- 
other dimension  of  the  windfall  come  to 
light.       T 

A  prov4ion  of  the  law  introduced  by  New 
York's  Senator  D'Amato— who  says  he  was 
only  tryifig  to  clear  up  an  ambiguity  about 
residence!  for  tax  purposes— is  being  Inter- 
preted tq^  grant  a  similsu'  expense  deduction 
to  all  7,tt2  of  the  nation's  state  legislators. 
The  deduction  varies  by  state  since  it  is  in- 
dexed tojtravel  costs  to  capitals.  New  York 
leglslatoiE  will  be  able  to  deduct  $68  per 
day.  New  Jersey  legislators  $50,  and  Con- 
necticut legislators  $56.  In  some  states  the 
deductioa  is  permitted  for  every  day  of  the 
year.  It  oan  be  applied  retroactively,  all  the 
way  to  1$78,  and  legislators  are  not  required 
to  account  for  the  expenses. 

Some  lliwmakers  are  complaining— all  the 
way  to  the  bank.  "I  think  it's  outrageous," 
said  one.  who  nonetheless  took  the  benefit 
and  rediKed  his  taxes  by  about  $3,000  a  year 
for  five  sears. 

This  expensive  foolishness  is  one  more 
consequaice  of  Congress's  refusal  to  con- 
front the  problem  of  setting  an  adequate 
pay  scali  for  itself  and  other  Federal  em- 
ployees. iThe  tax  deduction  scheme  wis  sup- 
posed to  increase  Congressional  pay  without 


May  27,  1982 


incurring  the  \  n-atb  of  the  voters  in  a  reces- 
sion year.  It's  'hard  to  see  how  such  deduc- 
tions, especialb'  when  extended  for  no  good 
reason  to  statf  legislators,  can  do  anything 
but  stir  that  wtath. 

Mr.  SASSBR.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
support  of  ifhe  Proxmire  amendment 
to  repeal  the  recently  enacted  congres- 
sional tax  deductions  which  have 
caused  so  Much  outrage  among  the 
American  pu  blic. 

The  additi  >nal  congressional  tax  de- 
ductions adopted  in  1981.  which  I  op- 
posed at  eve  ry  turn,  provided  the  pos- 
sibility of  a]  Member  of  Congress  re- 
ceiving an  additional  $16,000  tax  de- 
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onder  that  congressional 
e  International  Revenue 
literally  been  flooded 
rotests  about  these  new 
tax  deductions.  The  American  people 
feel  that  thjese  tax  deductions  repre- 
sent a  pubUc-be-damned  attitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress. 
The  American  people  are  being 
e  great  personal  sacrifices 
if  the  major  reductions  in 
while  Federal  programs, 
a  Congress  which  has  en- 
essional  tax  deductions 
y  any  measure,  extrava- 
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ess   can   not   live   by   a 
dard.    We    can    not    ask 
rifice  whUe  we  pass  these 
ill-advised  t^x  breaks. 

I  have  opposed  these  ill-conceived 
tax  breaks  <ivery  time  the  Senate  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  these 
measures.  I  have  not  taken  advantage 
of  these  tax  deductions  for  the  1981 
tax  year.  It  ps  high  time  that  these  ill- 
advised  concessional  tax  breaks  be  re- 
pealed and  iiepealed  now. 

I  urge  support  for  the  Proxmire 
amendment] 

NCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 

insor  of  this  amendment.  I 

to  join  the  distinguished 

r  from  Wisconsin  once 

ing  for  repeal  of  the  spe- 

Congress  voted  itself 
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I  will  be  brief.  The  basic  issue  by 
now  is  sively  obvious.  It  has  been 
thoroughly  [debated  today  and  on  nu- 
merous occasions  in  the  past.  The  crux 
of  it  is  this:  Is  a  special  tax  shelter, 
available  ordy  to  Members  of  Congress 
appropriate  or  justifiable  on  any 
grounds  whutsoever,  let  alone  any  pre- 
sumed financial  hardship  associated 
with  service  in  this  body  or  the  lower 
House?  I  ca^ot  think  of  one  and  I  do 
not  believe  j  any  disinterested  person 
could  come]  up  with  one  either.  Cer- 
tainly, the  American  people  do  not  be- 
lieve Memtiers  of  Congress,  who  pur- 
port to  be  their  Representatives,  are 
entitled  to  this  kind  of  special  privi- 
lege. And  tliey  are  absolutely  right. 

Just  last  Friday  the  Senate  passed 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 


That  resolution  mandates  tax  in- 
creases of  $101  billion  over  the  next  3 
fiscal  yesirs.  Those  taxes,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, lest  anyone  here  forget,  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  hardworking 
Americans.  How  can  we  ask  our  fellow 
citizens  to  pick  up  this  additional 
burden  while  insisting  on  a  special  tax 
reduction  for  ourselves?  This  same  res- 
olution, Mr.  President,  assumed  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  a  whole  range  of  pro- 
grams and  services  important  to  vari- 
ous segments  of  our  society.  Just  two 
examples:  First,  the  resolution  freezes 
veterans  medical  services  and  hospital 
construction  at  fiscal  1982  levels. 
Second,  the  resolution  would  eliminate 
any  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  vet- 
erans and  military  and  civilian  retirees 
in  fiscal  year  1983  and  would  impose  a 
4-percent  cap  on  such  pensions  in  the 
outyears.  The  list  could  be  extended, 
Mr.  President,  but  the  point  is  plain.  I 
urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 
•  Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  say  at  the  outset  and  for  the 
record  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  considers  the  salary  and 
tax  deductions  in  effect  at  the  time  of 
his  election  in  1978  as  constituting  an 
agreement  with  the  people  of  his 
State.  For  that  reason,  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  has  donated  to  a 
scholarship  each  year  the  amount  by 
which  his  current  salary  exceeds  the 
salary  in  effect  in  1978.  So  far  this 
amounts,  together  with  donated 
speaking  fees,  to  some  $12,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senators  from 
Pennsylvania  and  Georgia  have  just 
informed  us  they  have  a  bill  pending 
in  the  Finance  Committee  to  address 
the  current  advantageous  provision  in 
the  tax  code  for  Members  of  Congress. 

What  is  needed  is  legislation  to 
insure  that  Members  are  treated  like 
any  other  American  citizen.  The  bill 
authored  by  our  colleagues  from  Penn- 
sylvania and  Georgia  would  require 
full  documentation  of  deductions 
taken  by  Members  of  Congress.  That 
is  right  and  just,  and  I  will  support 
their  bill  when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  which 
is  now  pending,  would  reimpose  the 
$3,000  limit  on  deductions.  This  limit 
is  simply  unrealistic  and  will  have  the 
effect  of  discouraging  all  but  the 
wealthy  from  running  for  office. 

I  shall,  therefore,  vote  against  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  but  I  annoimce 
again  that  I  shall  support  the  Matting- 
ly-Specter biU  when  it  reaches  the 
floor,  which  apparently  will  occur 
within  a  few  weelcs.* 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  have  been  re- 
ferred to  in  the  newspapers  in  Georgia 
as  being  the  pauper  in  the  Senate. 

Let  me  say  one  thing:  The  $3,000  de- 
duction which  Senator  Proxmire 
wants  does  have  to  be  verified,  justi- 
fied, or  substantiated.  You  can  also 
take  other  expenses. 


What  the  Specter-Mattingly  amend- 
ment does  is  to  make  you  verify  and 
substantiate  as  all  other  taxpayers  do. 
That  is  fairness,  equity,  and  that  is 
what  ought  to  be  done. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  Proxmire  amendment 
because  it  creates  a  disparity  between 
the  way  Members  of  Congress  and 
other  taxpayers  deduct  their  business 
expenses  away  from  home.  There  is  no 
reason  whatsoever  for  Members  of 
Congress  to  receive  an  unitemized  de- 
duction of  $3,000.  No  other  taxpayer 
in  the  country  enjoys  such  a  privilege. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  the  one  Sen- 
ator Proxmire  would  amend,  already 
contains  a  provision  that  would  set  the 
law  straight  in  this  matter. 

It  would  require  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  substantiate  any  business  ex- 
penses prior  to  taking  a  tax  deduction 
for  them.  In  effect,  this  repeals  the 
current  law  which  now  permits  the 
IRS  Commissioner  to  set  a  per  diem 
deduction  of  $75  a  day  for  unaccoimt- 
ed  expenses  incurred  by  living  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  during  periods  of 
congressional  business. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
would  accomplish  exactly  the  same 
goal  as  the  provision  in  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  bill.  The 
only  difference  is  that  my  proposal 
would  take  effect  immediately  and  the 
provision  in  this  biU  would  not  be  ef- 
fective until  next  year.  I  have  been  in- 
formed that  this  is  a  typographical 
error,  and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
this  will  be  changed  to  December  1. 

1981.  This  I  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  argue 
against  the  special  treatment  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  seek- 
ing to  obtain  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. I  think  it  Is  an  outrageous  provi- 
sion that  he  has  in  there.  I  think  the 
provision  that  the  Senators  or  Repre- 
sentatives get  this  windfall  without 
documentation  whatsoever  is  some- 
thing unheard  of  in  our  tax  laws.  The 
provision  that  is  in  the  bill  before  us 
now  provides  that  we  must  come  for- 
ward with  a  rationalization  for  our  de- 
ductions just  like  every  other  citizen. 
That  is  the  legislation  that  should  be 
before  us. 

I  find  it  extraordinary  that  he  would 
seek  a  special  benefit  for  Senators.  I 
wonder  if  he  would  be  good  enough  to 
explain  that  to  me. 

Why  are  we  entitled  to  this?  What  is 
he  seeking?  Why  should  we  get  $3,000 
without  documenting  it? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  what  the  amendment  in  the  bill 
does  is  to  permit  you  to  get  not  $3,000 
but  $19,000  in  1982. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  No. 

Mr.   PROXMIRE.   Yes.   it  does,   in 

1982.  What  I  would  do  is  return  to 
what  we  have  had  since  1954,  exactly 


the  same  thing  we  have  had  since 
1954. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Why  do  you  want  to 
do  this  unfair  thing  to  permit  us  to  be 
treated  unlike  other  taxpayers?  Why 
should  we  get  an  unitemized  deduc- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  my  time  remaining  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
Mattingly  amendment  all  I  would 
have  to  have  in  Louisiana  is  just  an  ad- 
dress, even  the  address  of  some  friend, 
and  nothing  more  than  a  change  of 
underwear  in  the  spare  bedroom,  and  I 
could  deduct  more  than  the  $19,000  in 
itemized  deductions. 

That  is,  if  I  itemize  my  expenses  up 
here,  and  they  exceed  $19,000.  then  I 
can  deduct  more  than  the  $19,000. 
This  occurs  because  the  tax  law  cre- 
ates an  irrebuttable  presumption  that 
my  Louisiana  address  is  my  principal 
place  of  business,  although  I  have 
merely  a  change  of  underwear  there, 
and  that  Washington  is  not  my  home 
and  principal  place  of  business,  even 
though  it  is  where  I  spend  most  of  my 
time. 

The  irrebuttable  presiunption  is 
wrong  and  it  should  be  corrected.  I  be- 
lieve we  will  correct  it.  But  until  we 
get  it  ironed  out  the  way  it  should  be 
ironed  out.  we  ought  to  put  the  law 
back  the  way  it  was,  where  I  could 
only  deduct  $3,000  instead  of  $20,000. 
Some  people  might  even  be  able  to 
deduct  $60,000  or  $70,000,  because  of 
this  irrebuttable  presumption  favoring 
us  against  every  other  taxpayer  in  the 
coimtry.  That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  LONG.  If  I  had  the  time.  I 
would  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  be  allowed  to  ask  one 
question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  One 
question. 

Mr.  LONG.  I  would  like  to  have 
unanimous  consent  to  answer  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  One 
answer. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  If  you  were  for 
the  $3,000  deduction  now,  why  did  you 
propose  legislation  before  that  was 
very  similar  to  what  I  was  introduc- 
ing? 

Mr.  LONG.  Senator,  I  have  another 
amendment  that  is  not  in  order  and  I 
am  not  fighting  for  the  right  to  offer 
it  at  this  point.  I  am  going  to  offer  it 
on  the  Finance  Committee  tax  bill.  My 
amendment  would  simply  strike  out 
all  reference  in  the  Tax  Code  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  with  regard  to  travel 
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and  living  expenses.  That  being  the 
case,  I  would  be  itemizing  and  deduct- 
ing for  my  expenses  of  traveling  and 
stajring  overnight  in  Louisiana  where  I 
have  a  small  amoimt  of  deductions, 
but  not  as  much  as  up  here  because  I 
spend  most  of  my  time  here.  Like  any 
other  taxpayer  who  travels  on  busi- 
ness, I  would  be  able  to  itemize  and 
deduct  -expenses  down  there  rather 
than  expenses  here,  where  my  princi- 
pal establishment  would  be. 

SniATOBS.  Ii4r.  President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  we  are  in 
pmtcloture  debate.  The  Senator  from 
Nebraska  has  1  hour  assigned  to  him. 
Would  it  be  in  order  for  me  to  take  5 
minutes  off  my  1  hour  for  debate  on 
this  amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It 
would  have  to  be  done  by  unanimous 
consent. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  I  object.  What  is 
this  for?  Further  debate  on  this?  I 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  EXON.  A  point  of  inquiry.  The  1 
hour  time  I  have  is  limited  to  use  only 
when  there  is  no  objection?  Is  that  the 
Interpretation  of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  to  use  part  of  that  1  hour 
after  the  expired  time  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  is  it  the  position  of 
the  Chair,  then,  that  a  Senator  cannot 
borrow  from  that  1  hour  that  he  has 
for  debate,  like  consistently  taking 
time  off  the  blU?  Is  that  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
operating  under  unanimous  consent 
on  this  amendment.  There  was  a  30- 
mlnute  time  limit  and  that  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mi.  EXON.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  DOLE.  A  parliamentary  inquiry, 
lylr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OfTICER.  The 
Senator  wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  it  proper  to  ask  wheth- 
er or  not  this  amendment  covers  State 
legislators?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  whether  this  amendment 
covers  State  legislators? 

BSr.  DOLE.  Tes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Time 
for  debate  on  this  amendment  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  was  going  to  ask  that 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  does  not  cover 
State  legislators. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Vote. 

Mr.  FORD.  A  point  of  Information, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  do  not 
quite  understand   the   ruling  of  the 


RD.  I  understand  that,  but  I 
erstand  that  when  you  have  a 
t   on   an   amendment  on   a 
legislation  that  the  manager 
bill  could  extend  time  beyond 


Chair,  i  would  like  to  have  a  clarifica- 
tion, ai  additional  clarification,  if  he 
will. 

It  apfears  to  me  that  the  managers 
of  the  bill  have  always  in  the  past 
been  able  to  yield  themselves  so  much 
time  fr>m  the  bill.  Now  the  Chair  is 
saying  ;o  my  colleague  that  he  has  1 
hour  of)  debate,  and  the  Chair  is  refus- 
ing to  Idlow  him  to  use  a  portion  of 
that  hoMr  to  make  a  statement  as  it  re- 
lates toj  an  amendment.  It  may  be  that 
commofisense  tells  me  that  I  am  right 
but  the  rules  tell  me  that  I  am  wrong. 
But  somewhere  or  another  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  commonsense  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Nebraska 
ought  to  be  able  to  use  his  1  hour  in 
any  way  he  wants  to  as  long  as  he  does 
not  go  beyond  that.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  We  are 
operating  under  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  on  this  amendment.  The 
agreement  was  for  30  minutes  equally 
divided.  The  time  for  this  amendment 
has  e^^ired.  By  unanimous  consent 
the  Seilator  may  speak,  but  he  did  not 
get  unflnimous  consent.  There  was  ob 
Jection] 

Mr. 
also 
time  1| 
piece 
of  the 
that. 

The 
would 
sent. 

Mr.  fLATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
object. 

Mr.  Rresident.  a  point  of  inquiry. 

Sevebal     Senators.      Vote,      vote. 

The  [presiding  OFFICER.  The 
Senatot-  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  flATTINGLY.  Has  aU  time  ex- 
pired? I  

The  Presiding  officer,  on  the 

amend  aent;  yes. 

Mr.  ViATTINGLY.  I  ask  for  the 
vote.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioti  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, "the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, t'he  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  tissistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  ro4- 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  (after  having 
voted  tti  the  negative).  Mr.  President, 
on  thisj  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with  the  dis- 
tinguiaied  Senator  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Dttrenberger).  I  have  already 
voted  tnay"  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. The  Senator  from  Minnesota  is 
necessarily  absent.  If  he  were  present 
and  vpting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  Stevens.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatoi-  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  and  the  Senator 
from  1  Tew  Mexico  (Mr.  Schmitt)  are 
necess)  rily  absent. 


Cannon), 


PRESIDING 
lave  to  be  by 


OFFICER.     It 
unanimous  con- 


Mr. 
the 


[CRANSTON.  I 
ienator     from 


announce 
Nevada 


and     the 
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Senator     from 
are  necessarily 


Hawaii  (Mr.  iHonrs) 
absent. 

I  fiui;her  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Canhoh)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  c  bher  Senators  in  the  Cham- 


that 
(Mr. 


ber  wishing 

to  vote? 

The  resu 

t  was  announced— yeas  70, 

nays  23,  as 

Follows: 

(RolkcaU  Vote  No.  163  Leg.] 

YEAS-70 

Abdnor 

Bxon 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Moynihan 

Bentaen 

Hwt 

NIckles 

Blden 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Roschwltz 

Heflln 

Preasler 

Bradley 

HeUiE 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

HdBia 

Pryor 

Burdick 

flQlMt^g. 

Quayle 

Bynt 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Jackson 

RIecle 

Byrd,  Robert  C  .    Jepsen 

Roth 

Chiles 

Johnston 

SartMuies 

Cohen 

Kaisebaum 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Tsonsas 

Dixon 

Long 

Warner 

Domenici 

f  jil^T 

Welcker 

Eacleton 

M^^t^^^T 

Zorinaky 

East 

llatsunaca 
NAYS-23 

Baker 

Gorton 

Rudman 

Brady 

Hatfield 

Simpson 

Chafee 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cochran 

iwialt 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Uattlngly 

Symms 

Dole 

MoClure 

Tower 

Ford 

Murkowski 

Wallop 

Oam 

Packwood 

PRESE3*T  i  ND  GIVING  A  LIVE  PAIR.  AS 

PREV  [QUSLY  RECORDED-1 

Hayakawa.  a  calnst. 

NOT  VOTING 

-6 

Cannon 

Durenberger 

Percy 

Denton 

Inouye 

Schmitt 
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So  the  kmendment  (No.  1497)  as 
modified,  v  as  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  mot  on  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BA]^ER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  Senate  has  agonized  over  an 
aspect  of  its  own  pay  and  allowance 
and  treatnjent  of  compensation  for  tax 
purposes,  ^^d,  I  might  add,  with  very 
little  grac0.  I  have  watched  this  ago- 
nizing now  virtually  since  I  came  to 
the  Senate  and  I  have  concluded  that 
the  Congr^  Is  institutionally  incapa- 
ble of  sett^g  its  own  pay  and  allow- 
ances.        I 

Therefoiie,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  '  propose  a  constitutional 
amendmenjt  to  remove  that  responsi- 
bility front  the  Congress  and  place  it 
elsewhere.  I  am  preparing  and  will 
shortly  introduce  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  to  provide  that  the 


Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States, 
as  a  court  of  original  Jurisdiction,  shall 
conduct  exparte  proceedings  from 
time  to  time  to  determine  the  level  of 
pay  and  allowances  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  enter  a  Judgment 
against  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  in  such  sums  as  their  findings 
may  require. 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  ever  seen  an 
issue  that  so  contorts  the  Congress 
and  distorts  Itself  as  does  the  pay 
Issue,  nor  have  I  seen  one  that  creates 
such  acute  political  distress.  Perhaps 
the  reason  is  that  there  is  inherent  in 
the  responsibility  of  the  Congress  to 
set  its  own  salary  as  the  Constitution 
is  now  written,  a  patent  conflict  to 
which  the  country  responds  adversely 
and  which  Members  find  unpleasant 
and  embarassing. 

In  any  event,  I  think  the  time  has 
come  to  lift  that  burden  from  the 
shoulders  of  Congress  and  replace  it 
with  another  branch.  I  do  not  presume 
to  say  that  this  is  the  only  way  to 
solve  the  dilemma  and  to  resolve  the 
conflict;  but,  it  is  the  way  I  have 
chosen  and  will  introduce.  There  are 
other  ways  as  well.  For  instance,  I  re- 
cently cosponsored  v^th  Senator  Ste- 
vens, another  approach.  Many  Mem- 
bers have  suggested  still  different 
ones,  such  as  a  constitutionally  man- 
dated Federal  Pay  Commission.  I 
intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  its  at- 
tention to  this  debate  at  some  point 
later  this  year. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  listed  on  our  agenda  at  this  point 
three  amendments.  We  have  a  time 
agreement  on  two  of  them.  One  is  by 
Senator  Glenn,  40  minutes,  equally  di- 
vided; one  by  Senator  Bumpers,  30 
minutes,  equally  divided.  So  far  I  have 
on  my  list  one  other  amendment,  by 
Senator  Helms,  on  which  we  have  not 
acquired  a  time  agreement. 

I  wanted  merely  to  alert  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  we  may  be  able  to 
wind  up  this  matter  a  little  earlier 
than  we  had  anticipated,  if  we  contin- 
ue to  receive  the  cooperation  we  have 
had  up  to  this  point. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Ohio  is 
ready  to  move  on  his  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  withhold? 

The  Senate  will  please  come  to 
order.      

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio, 
there  be  a  time  agreement  of  40  min- 
utes, equally  divided. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— I  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  wishes  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  delete  an  amendment  I 
put  in  the  bill. 

I  have  been  notified  that  one  Sena- 
tor who  wants  to  speak  may  not  be 
able  to  be  back  here  in  time.  I  am 
agreeable  to  the  40  minutes,  equally 


divided,  for  debate;  but  if  that  Senator 
has  not  arrived  in  time  to  speak,  I 
should  like  to  be  able  to  ask  for  a 
quonun  call,  to  be  charged  against  my 
time  under  cloture,  in  order  to  protect 
his  ability  to  be  here  in  time  to  speak. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
reservation  that  I  be  able  to  delay  in 
order  that  he  might  be  able  to  be  here 
in  time  to  speak. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
renew  my  request  for  40  minutes, 
equally  divided,  with  the  proviso  of 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
manages  the  time  in  opposition? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  will 
be  the  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  at  this 
time  for  a  time  agreement  on  the 
Bumpers  amendment,  which  has  been 
worked  out  with  Senator  Bumpers, 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  Senator 
Specter.  The  time  would  be  30  min- 
utes, equally  divided,  to  be  controlled 
by  Senator  Bumpers,  the  originator  of 
the  amendment,  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ISS9 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  1859  and  ask  for 
its  consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  pro- 
poses an  amendment  numbered  1859: 

Strike  section  213. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
vision that  was  put  into  this  bill  pri- 
marily by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska  would  overturn  the  appli- 
cation to  Brazil  of  the  so-called  Sy- 
mington-Glenn amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Under  these 
amendments,  Brazil  cannot  receive 
any  economic  assistance,  military  or 
security  supporting  assistance,  or 
grant  of  military  education  and  train- 
ing, because  Brazil  is  in  violation  of 
the  prohibitions  in  those  amendments 
against  importing  nuclear  enrichment 
and  nuclear  reprocessing  equipment. 
Such  equipment  can  be  used  for  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  materi- 
als. 

The  nature  of  the  Brazilian  nuclear 
program  has  raised  some  suspicions 
concerning  its  ultimate  objective. 
Press  reports  indicate  that  a  pilot  re- 
processing plant  has  been  constructed 
which  is  not  under  international  safe- 
guards. U.S.  nuclear  fuel  shipments  to 


Brazil  have  been  suspended  on  the 
grounds  that  Brazil  does  not  satisfy 
the  full-scope  safeguards  requirement 
contained  in  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolif- 
eration  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  sen- 
tence: UJS.  nuclear  fuel  shipments  to 
Brazil  have  been  suspended  on  the 
ground  that  Brazil  does  not  satisfy  the 
full-scope  safeguards  requirement  con- 
tained in  the  Nuclear  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  Act.  So,  this  would  not  be  the 
first  time  we  have  placed  restrictions 
upon  Brazil. 

Brazil  also  has  refused  to  give  any 
assurances  that  it  will  not  produce 
"peaceful  nuclear  explosions"  or  any 
other  kind  of  nuclear  explosions.  In 
other  words,  they  have  been  uncoop- 
erative in  trying  to  give  us  any  assur- 
ances that  they  are  not  going  ahead 
full-scale  with  developing  a  nuclear 
weapons  program. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  held  no  hearings  this  year  on  the 
Brazilian  nuclear  program  nor  on  the 
possibility  of  providing  IMET  assist- 
ance to  Brazil  which  normally  goes 
through  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. We  pass  on  IMET  requests 
from  all  other  countries  and  this  re- 
quest was  not  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee. The  recent  markup  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act — as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  just  completed  that  this 
morning— contains  no  provision  for 
such  assistance,  nor  was  the  subject 
even  raised  by  anyone. 

Mr.  President,  the  provision  for 
Brazil  in  H.R.  5922  is  another  example 
of  an  attempt  to  chip  away  at  the 
strong  stand  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion  matters  taken  by  the  U.S.  Cjov- 
enunent  in  recent  years.  That  stand 
has  been  challenged  twice  within  the 
past  2  years. 

First,  on  the  shipment  of  nuclear 
fuel  to  India  during  the  last  year  of 
the  Carter  administration.  I  am  sure 
many  Members  will  remember  very, 
very  well  along  with  me  the  battle  we 
had  in  the  Chamber  over  that  one, 
and  I  was  sorry  to  say  I  lost  in  my  ef- 
forts to  prevent  that  shipment  by  a 
vote  of  48  to  46  in  the  Chamber.  That 
was  the  first  test  as  to  whether  we 
were  serious  about  nuclear  nonprolif- 
eration,  the  first  time  we  ever  had  it 
come  to  a  test  in  the  Chamber,  and  we 
waffled  as  I  see  it.  We  said,  in  effect, 
we  really  did  not  mean  what  we  said  in 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act 
about  preventing  the  spread  of  nucle- 
ar weaponry  to  more  and  more  coun- 
tries. So  we  approved  that  nuclear  fuel 
shipment  to  India. 

Then  the  next  time  there  came  a 
test  was  on  the  provision  of  economic 
and  military  assistance  to  Pakistan 
under  the  Reagan  administration. 
That  time  also  we  waffled.  Although 
we  strengthened  certain  provisions  in 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  at  that 
time,  we  also  allowed  a  brief  exemp- 
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tion  to  permit  economic  and  military 
aid  to  that  country.  The  administra- 
tion had  sought  much  broader  exemp- 
tions from  the  Glenn  and  Symington 
amendments  but  were  beaten  back. 

So  those  two  times  there  were  real 
tests  on  whether  or  not  we  would 
stand  firm  on  nuclear  nonprolifera- 
tion.  We  knuckled  under  once  and 
made  Shipments  and  the  second  time 
had  to  fight  the  administration  to 
avoid  totally  knuckling  under  a  second 
time. 

Now  we  are  asked  to  provide  an  addi- 
tional exception  for  Brazil. 

Mr.  President,  1  realize  very  fully 
that  this  is  a  very  minor  matter  that 
we  are  about  here  today  as  far  as  the 
actual  substance,  the  money,  com- 
pared to  India  and  Pakistan  because 
what  we  are  talking  about  are  prob- 
ably no  more  than  two  officers  coming 
up  from  Brazil  to  the  United  States 
for  military  training.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  are  going  to  Port  Ben- 
ning,  Quantico,  or  to  the  Air  Force 
Academy  for  military  training  or  what 
their  role  will  be  in  this  country  or 
what  kind  of  training  they  will  get, 
but  the  amount  of  money  that  is  pro- 
vided here  is  only  $50,000  enough  to 
cover  two  or  so  people  coming  to  this 
coimtry. 

And  let  me  add,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
have  been  probably  one  of  the  most 
consistent  backers  of  the  IMET  pro- 
gram in  the  whole  Congress  because  I 
have  seen  firsthand  myself  around  the 
world  the  importance  of  having  people 
who  have  been  to  the  United  States 
for  training  back  in  their  own  coun- 
tries assuming  ever-increasing  roles  of 
importance  in  their  own  government 
of  their  own  military  and  the  influ- 
ence on  those  people  by  their  sojourn 
in  America  for  training  with  our  U.S. 
military  is  a  very  substantial  plus  for 
the  United  States. 

So  I  would  not  want  anyone  to  think 
that  I  an  against  the  IMET  training 
program.  I  am  not. 

Mr.  President,  the  principle  is  still 
there,  however,  and  the  principle  is 
one  that  is  in  law.  Sections  669  and 
670  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961  states  that  we  will  restrict  sales 
to  those  who  do  not  come  up  to  cer- 
tain criteria  concerning  the  spread  of 
nuclear  weaponry  around  the  world. 

So  it  is  not  a  matter  of  being  against 
IMET.  I  have  supported  every  IMET 
proposal  I  think  that  has  come  before 
me  since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate. 
But  the  principle  is  the  same,  whether 
it  is  a  matter  of  nuclear  fuel  for  India, 
whether  it  is  military  aid  for  Pakistan, 
when  we  know  they  are  proceeding 
Jtist  as  fast  as  they  can  proceed  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons,  or  whether  it 
is  approving  IMET  programs  for 
BrazU,  a  Brazil  that  has  been  unco- 
operative in  placing  all  its  facilities 
under  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  aegis.  They  will  not 
give  us  guarantees  that  they  will  not 
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produ(  le  nuclear  explosives  and  yet  we 
go  ah<  ad  and  make  another  exception, 
kfr.  President,  it  is  on  principle 
rise  to  attempt  to  strike  section 
213  fr0m  this  bill.  I  think  it  should  not 
be  enatted  in  its  present  form. 

First,  and  perhaps  most  important, 
recent  events  have  brought  out  in  the 
most  vivid  manner  the  extraordinarily 
grave  Impacts  that  development  of  nu- 
clear Weapons  within  Latin  America 
might:  have,  not  only  on  regional  sta- 
bility, ,  but  on  international  relations 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  (President,  the  purpose  of  sec- 
tions 669  and  670  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  is  to  restrict  U.S. 
assistance  to  all  nations  in  this,  and  in 
other  k-egions,  that  may  be  pursuing  a 
nuclear  weapons  option  in  order  to  dis- 
courage them  from  this  course. 

The  steps  taken  by  Brazil  to  acquire 
the  sensitive  nuclear  technology  neces- 
sary to  produce  nuclear  weapons  mate- 
rial—t^iat  is,  highly  enriched  uranium 
or  plptonium— seriously  threaten  to 
exaceibate  the  dangers  of  a  nuclear 
arms  face  between  Brazil  and  Argenti- 
ich  have  existed  for  some  time, 
e  United  States,  at  this  junc- 
waive  its  laws  aimed  at  curtail- 
danger  seems  singularly  inap- 
te. 

out  going  into  classified  details 
I  may  state  that  we  are  at  a 
[m  the  development  of  nuclear 
technology  within  both  Argentina  and 
Brazil  which  is  critical:  both  nations 
are  (*i  the  verge  of  acquiring  the 
wherewithall  to  manufacture  the  nu- 
clear materials  necessary  for  nuclear 
weapcns.  Most  definitely,  this  is  not 
the  ti!  ne  for  us  to  appear  to  be  reduc- 
ing oi  r  efforts  to  curb  these  activities 
in  th«se  nations.  Yet  a  waiver  of  our 
laws  t  imed  at  nations  taking  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  move  in  this  direction 
would  give  precisely  this  appearance. 

I  ail  especially  troubled,  however, 
by  th ;  fact  that  the  section  of  H.R. 
5922  that  waive  existing  restrictions 
on  astistance  to  Brazil  comes  to  the 
floor  without  having  been  considered 
by  th^  authorizing  committee  with  the 
contiduing  oversight  responsibility  for 
U.S.  nonproliferation  policy.  In  effect, 
we  are  making  a  major  adjustment  in 
this  ijolicy  to  accommodate  Brazil  at 
what  [I  consider  to  be  a  totally  inap- 
propriate juncture,  and  yet  the  com- 
mittee with  the  most  thorough  under- 
standing of  this  issue  has  not  had  an 
oppofltuntiy  to  consider  whether  a 
waiv^  is  appropriate.  I  might  add, 
that  4^  issue  here  is  not  only  our  rela- 
tionsUip  with  Brazil  but,  perhaps  more 
signi^cantly,  our  relations  with  other 
nations  subject  to  restrictions  of  sec- 
tions te69  and  670.  If  they  observe  that 
we  aie  prepared  to  make  exceptions 
for  B]  azil,  however  small  they  may  be, 
the  ir  evitable  result  is  that  oiu-  resolve 
on  th  e  matter  of  nonproliferation  will 
be  se;n  as  weak  and  an  expectation 
will  b ;  created  that  these  sections  may 
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be  circiun  vented  easily.  We  have  al- 
ready ma(  e  and  exception  in  the  case 
Pakistiin  to  permit  assistance  to 
that  nation  for  a  period  of  6  years, 
largely  because  of  our  overall  concerns 
situation   in  Afghanistan. 

ihe  previous  exception  for 
India  und>r  the  Nonproliferation  Act. 
For  us  nqw  to  make  a  similar  excep- 
tion in  the  case  of  Brazil  would  be  to 
gut  the  restrictions  contained  in  these 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
ght  add,  were  only  recently 
reenacted  I  with  various  strengthening 
amendmeiits  which  I  actively  sought 

1  months  ago. 
Finally,  J  would  point  out  that  both 
sections  6|9  and  670  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Ajct  already  contain  provisions 
enabling  the  President  to  waive  the 
prohibitiobs  against  providing  assist- 
ance contained  in  these  sections.  If  the 
President  Ithinks  it  is  iihportant  he  can 
waive  the^e  laws.  Under  section  669, 
the  Presiaent  may  provide  military  or 
economic]  assistance  to  a  country 
which  has  imported  uranium  enrich- 
ment technology  if  he  has  received 
"reliable  assurances"  that  the  Nation 
is  not  moving  in  the  direction  of  devel- 
oping nuclear  weapons,  or  he  can  also 
make  such  a  waiver  if  he  determines 
that  termination  of  the  aid  would 
unduly  injure  U.S.  interests.  Under 
section  67b,  the  President  may  provide 
assistance  to  nations  that  have  re- 
ceived nuclear  reprocessing  equipment 
if  he  determines  and  certifies  in  writ- 
ing to  Cotigress  that  the  termination 
of  assistance  would  be  seriously  preju- 
dicial to  Che  achievement  of  U.S.  non- 
proliferation  objectives  or  would  oth- 
erwise je<4}ardize  the  common  defense 
and  security. 

isident,  for  whatever  reason, 
n  fit  to  invoke  either  of 

ver  provisions  which  Con- 
gress recently  refined  in  the  amend- 
ments to  I  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
tioned  earlier.  I  repeat,  the 
I*resident  has  riot  asked  for  a  waiver. 
The  implications  of  this  are  quite  seri- 
ous because  the  President's  failure  to 
waive  seotion  669  suggests  that  the 
United  States  has  not  received  reliable 
assurances  that  Brazil  is  not  pursuing 
nuclear  weapons.  Similarly,  by  his  fail- 
ure to  waive  the  prohibitions  of  sec- 
tion 670,  [the  President  has,  in  effect, 
indicated  that  continued  termination 
of  assistance  to  Brazil  will  not  be  seri- 
ously pr^udicial  to  our  nonprolifera- 
tion objectives  and  will  not  be  jeopard- 
izing the  Icommon  defense  and  securi- 
ty. To  reiterate,  Congress  has  already 
set  into  law  safety  valves  in  the  form 
of  Presidential  waiver  provisions  in 
both  section  669  and  670  which  can  be 
invoked  if  certain  conditions  can  be 
met.  For  us  now  to  simply  bypass  this 
carefuUy  [crafted  system  of  nonprolif- 
eration controls  seems  to  me  entirely 
inappropriate,  especially  in  light  of 
the  factof-s  which  I  mentioned  previ- 
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ously,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
comparatively  small  amount  of  money 
and  a  small  amount  of  personnel  in- 
volved. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Presi-- 
dent,  that  we  simply  have  no  record 
here  as  to  why  there  is  a  need  for  by- 
passing sections  669  and  670.  The 
report  on  H.R.  5922  contains  no  expla- 
nation as  to  why  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  the  prohibition  (in  these 
sections)  should  be  relaxed  except  for 
the  statement  that  "a  modest  IMET 
program  for  Brazil  will  enable  the 
United  States  to  reciprocate  for  the 
cost-free  training  the  Brazilian  mili- 
tary institutions  are  now  providing  to 
the  U.S.  military"  and  that  it  "will 
also  enable  Brazil  to  purchase  addi- 
tional training  opportunities  on  an  in- 
cremental cost  basis."  These  seem 
rather  poor  reasons  indeed  for  setting 
aside  one  of  the  major  elements  in  our 
nuclear  nonproliferation  program,  es- 
pecially when  the  benefits  we  presum- 
ably are  getting  in  return  have  noth- 
ing whatsoever  to  do  with  the  pur- 
poses of  sections  669  and  670  whicTi 
are  to  curb  the  spread  of  sensitive  nu- 
clear technologies  that  contribute  so 
seriously  to  the  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
liferation problem. 

Mr.  President,  that  smnmarizes  my 
feelings  about  this.  I  realize,  as  I  said 
before,  that  the  amount  of  money  and 
the  numbers  of  people  involved  are 
not  the  issue  here.  I  am  not  arguing 
that.  I  have  been  one  of  the  Senate's 
most  loyal  backers  of  the  whole  IMET 
program.  This  is  the  first  time  I  have 
risen  in  my  Senate  career  to  oppose  an 
IMET  approval. 

But,  Mr.  President,  the  thing  at 
issue  here  is  the  principle  involved 
that  we  have  three  times  now  had 
matters  come  before  us  with  regard  to 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act, 
and  at  least  on  two  of  those'  times,  so 
far  we  have  backed  down  on  the  nucle- 
ar fuel  sale  to  India,  military  aid  to 
Pakistan,  and  now  even  though  this  is 
a  smaller  matter  it  would  be  the  third 
time  we  have  backed  down  and  violat- 
ed our  own  rules  that  we  have  set  up. 
That  is  why  this  amendment  should 
be  approved. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  jrield 
myself  5  minutes.  I  am  sorry  that  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  taken  this  po- 
sition because  it  was  our  opinion  that 
the  option  that  has  been  selected  here 
for  aimual  allocations  of  funds  to  re- 
store the  IMET  relationship  with 
Brazil  was  preserving  the  Symington- 
Olenn  amendments  while,  at  the  same 
time,  strengthening  our  security  rela- 
tionships. 

This  is  a  year-by-year  concept.  As 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  mentioned, 
there  is  a  possibility  of  a  wsiiver  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  But,  if 
the  President  grants  such  a  waiver,  it 
is  subject  to  a  60-day  congressional 
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review  and  possible  veto,  so  there  is  no 
opportunity  for  planning  whatsoever, 
as  there  will  be  if  Congress  approaches 
the  item  directly  on  a  year-by-year 
basis. 

This  is  a  $50,000  1-year  attempt  to 
restore  relationships  with  Brazil.  I  will 
explain  this  briefly. 

The  President  of  Brazil  has  Just  left 
the  United  States  after  a  very  success- 
ful visit.  Our  relationships  with  South 
America  are  very  much  strained  over 
the  whole  problem  regarding  the  Falk- 
lands  issue  between  the  United  King- 
doni  and  Argentina.  Historically, 
Brazil  has  been  an  ally  of  the  United 
States.  They  had  their  expeditionary 
force  at  the  side  of  our  troops  in 
World  War  II.  They  have  been  in- 
volved in  our  peacekeeping  efforts 
since  that  time. 

In  the  3-  or  4-year  period,  from  1974 
through  1977,  they  asked  us  to  train, 
and  we  did  train,  701  Brazilian  offi- 
cers. After  the  adoption  of  the  Glerm 
amendment  there  were  none  trained 
in  this  coimtry.  Since  that  time  we 
have  not  trained  any. 

In  1978  the  Brazilians  started  a 
modest  program  of  training  U.S.  offi- 
cers there  so  that  they  could  reach  out 
and  try  to  restore  their  relationships 
with  us. 

I  do  not  know  of  a  nation  that  has 
tried  as  hard  as  Brazil  to  maintain 
friendships  despite  prohibitions  such 
as  are  contained  in  the  statutes  we  are 
trying  to  waive,  and  waive  in  a  very 
modest  way. 

The  simple  fact  of  life  is  that  the 
benefits  to  us  in  maintaining  relation- 
ships with  Brazil  outweigh  the  bene- 
fits to  Brazil.  We  have  a  need  for  a 
continuing  relationship  with  them. 
They  are  emerging  as  a  world  leader. 
They  have  a  dominant  position  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  that  the  Soviets  are  trying 
greatly  to  extend  their  influence  in 
the  South  Atlantic. 

In  1970  Soviet  naval  vessels  had  ap- 
proximately 200  shipdays  in  the  South 
Atlantic.  By  1980  it  was  2,600.  The  So- 
viets are  very  aggressive  in  trying  to 
have  a  new  relationship  in  the  South 
Atlantic. 

In  my  opinion,  this  gesture,  and  it  is 
a  gesture,  of  saying  that  we  will  try  to 
restore  a  relationship  with  them  on  a 
year-to-year  basis  and  see  if  it  will 
work  will  give  us  a  better  opportunity 
to  restore  these  relationships. 

I  do  not  tu-gue  with  the  Oleim 
amendment  that  we  are  trying  to 
waive  here:  AntiproUferation  is  still 
the  goal  of  this  Nation  but,  at  the 
same  time,  we  need  to  maintain  friend- 
ships, and  that  is  what  this  amend- 
ment does  that  is  in  the  bill  now. 

Mr.  President,  have  I  used  my  5  min- 
utes?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  minute  and  a  half  left. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  inquire.  I 
know  the  distinguished  chairman  of 


the  subcommittee  wishes  some  time, 
my  colleague  from  Alaska  wishes  some 
time,  but  I  will  be  happy  to  yield  the 
senator  from  Wisconsin  2  minutes  to 
make  his  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPPICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  amendment  which  ear- 
marks a  modest  amount  of  funding 
from  prior  appropriations  for  an  inter- 
national military  education  and  train- 
ing program  for  Brazil— and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  was  correct,  it  is  small— 
I  think  it  is  important  to  understand 
that  this  is  far  more  important  as  an 
issue,  the  issue  is  far  more  important 
than  the  small  amount  provided  than 
otherwise  indicated. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
reestablish  better  relations  with 
Brazil,  the  largest  country  in  South 
America,  after  a  period  of  estrange- 
ment between  our  two  countries.  So 
this  small  IMET  program  is  viewed  as 
a  top  priority  item  needed  to  reestab- 
lish that  relationship. 

I  am  aware  of  the  concern  of  some 
of  my  colleagues  that  sections  669  and 
670  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
would  normally  prohibit  this  kind  of 
fimding  except,  of  course,  the  amend- 
ment waived  these  provisions. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority  leader 
provided  for  a  5-year  program,  but  be- 
cause of  the  concerns  that  a  number 
of  us  knew  existed  with  respect  to 
these  two  sections  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  we  prevailed  upon  him  to 
modify  his  aunendment.  So  it  is  not  for 
5  years,  it  is  just  for  1  year.  As  my  col- 
leagues know,  this  is  not  an  unprece- 
dented waiver.  Pakistan,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  pointed  out,  is  a  chief 
example.  So,  Mr.  President,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  even  though  it  is 
a  small  gesture. 

I  further  emphasize  that  we  are  only 
talking  about  a  program  which  will  be 
in  effect  for  the  rest  of  this  fiscal  year 
right  now  which  wovild  aUow  a  review 
after  October  1  of  this  year. 

So  as  chairman  of  the  Foreign  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  I  just  want  to  say 
to  my  colleagues  that  we  have  re- 
viewed this  amendment,  we  have 
worked  with  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
on  it,  and  we  believe  strongly  that  the 
issue  of  reestablishing  better  relations 
with  Brazil  is  very,  very  important  at 
this  particular  moment  in  our  history. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
amendment  to  delete  this  section.  In- 
stead, we  ought  to  enthusiastically  em- 
brace efforts  as  we  try  to  reestablish 
relationships  with  countries  like 
Brazil. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
3    minutes    to    my    colleague    from 


(Mr.  KASTEN  assumed  the  chair.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the  as- 
sistant minority  leader. 

I  would  like  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
principle  involved  in  section  213  which 
I  believe  is  extremely  important  in 
view  o(  the  times  that  we  are  in  and 
the  fact  that  this  amount  of  money  is 
extremely  small  in  relationship  to  how 
it  would  be  viewed  in  Brazil. 

I  think  it  is  symbolic  of  Just  what 
this  relationship  really  means,  in  that 
if  we  were  to  turn  this  down  it  will 
appear  to  our  friends  in  Brazil  that  we 
no  longer  have  any  major  interest  or 
major  commitment  in  responding  to 
requests  such  as  this,  where  the  long- 
range  benefit  is  obviously  in  favor  of 
the  United  States. 

So,  Bflr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge 
that  my  colleagues  consider  the  rami- 
fications of  this  particular  matter  and 
how  it  will  be  looked  at  in  the  eyes  of 
our  South  American  neighbors  if  we 
do  not,  in  fact,  support  this  very,  very 
modest  amount  of  funds.  Really,  when 
we  look  at  the  long-term  benefits  and 
recognize  the  significance,  I  think  my 
coUeagues  will  understand  the  ration- 
ale and  support  it. 

Mr.  QLENN.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  Question? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Yes. 

Mr.  OLENN.  I  have  heard  the  same 
words  the  Senator  from  Alaska  Just 
used  in  this  Chamber  before  with 
regard  to  nuclear  nonproliferation.  We 
heard  the  same  words  with  India— 
"How  wm  it  be  viewed  in  India?  We 
dare  not  vote  against  sending  the  Indi- 
ans fuel  even  though  we  know  they 
used  the  first  fuel  we  sent  them  to 
make  a  weapon."  They  caUed  it  a 
diesel  nuclear  explosion,  but  a  bomb  is 
a  bomb  is  a  bomb'  by  whatever  name 
you  call  it.  "How  will  it  be  viewed  in 
India?  It  will  wreck  our  relationship 
with  India.  We  will  lose  our  leverage 
with  India." 

More  recently,  the  same  thing  came 
up  with  regard  to  Pakistan,  and  it  was: 
"How  will  it  be  viewed  in  Pakistan?  We 
wiU  lose  our  leverage  with  them  to 
bend  them  in  the  right  direction  if  we 
somehow  turn  this  down." 

Now,  we  are  saying  the  same  thing 
here.  Now  we  are  saying:  "How  will  it 
be  viewed  in  Brazil?" 

I  would  ask  the  Senator:  Where  does 
this  end?  Are  we  going  to  see  it  every 
time  push  comes  to  shove  under  the 
Non-Proliferation  Act? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  »«r.  President.  I 
think  the  time  has  expired,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio.  If  he  wants 
to  use  his  own  time  on  It,  I  will  yield. 

Mr.  GLENN.  I  am  sorry.  That  was  a 
long  question.  Where  do  we  stop? 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  would  like  to 
respond  to  my  colleague,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  Although  I  cannot  speak 
with  the  background  and  experience. 


obviously,  that  he  has  had  in  this 
area,  I  still  believe  that  Brazil  has  ex- 
hibited an  open  policy  with  regard  to 
its  naclear  activities.  I  think  that 
when  «re  look  at  that  and  look  at  what 
is  realjy  before  us  here,  which  is  really 
a  smat  amount  of  money  to  send  some 
personnel  to  the  United  States  for 
trainiog.  we  have  to  recognize  and  re- 
member how  that  will  be  received  not 
only  fe  Brazil,  but  in  all  of  South 
For  that  reason.  I  feel  see- 
ls important  and  should  be 


PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
ielded    to    the   Senator   from 
has  expired.  Who  yields  time?' 
STEVENS.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining? 
The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Nine 

rs.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
lator  from  Washington. 
rACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
lition  to  the  amendment  to 
:tion  213  from  H.R.  5922,  the 
supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  I  do  this  with  some  mental  reser- 
vations because  I  know  the  reasons 
and  objectives  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  and  share  many  of  their 
concerns  regarding  nuclear  nonprollf- 
eratioi). 

I  wish  to  pay  special  tribute,  Mr. 
President,  to  the  excellent  work  by  the 
Senatts-  who  has  become  the  Senate 
watchdog  on  this  whole  issue  of  non- 
proliferation,  the  distinguished  senior 
Senat^  from  Ohio,  Senator  Glehn.  I 
am  grateful  and  appreciative  of  his  ef- 
forts. ^  have  been  supportive  of  the 
many  fioves  that  he  has  made,  includ- 
ing a  recent  matter  that  we  had  up 
here  tdday  which  was  almost  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Howf ver.  in  a  situation  where  there 
are  competing  Interests  of  our  Nation, 
we  muit  weigh  the  circumstances  care- 
fully and  in  having  done  so.  I  believe 
this  amendment  runs  counter  at  this 
time  td  our  national  interest. 

I  be]  eve  our  relationships  with  the 
countr  es  of  Central  and  South  Amer- 
ica are  of  vital  interest  to  our  Nation, 
and  we  must  take  steps  to  Improve  and 
maintain  our  cooperation  with  our 
neighbprs  to  the  south.  The  situation 
with  regard  to  the  Falkland  Islands 
has  had  some  negative  effect  on  our 
relationships  with  South  American 
countries  other  than  Argentina,  and  I 
believe  that  we  must  try  to  maintain  a 
positive  relationship  with  these  other 
countries. 

In  recent  years,  our  relationships 
with  Brazil  have  not  been  as  good  as 
they  have  been  historically.  We  must 
recognize  that  Brazil  can  play  a  key 
role  id  the  defense  posture  of  the 
Amerioas  against  mischief  perpetrated 
by  countries  outside  of  this  hemi- 
sphere* This  modest  program  of  mili- 
tary education  and  training  for  Brazil- 
ian miltary  personnel  may  help  to  im- 


prove  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. 

The  coiicem  of  the  sponsors  of  this 
amendment  over  the  potential  for 
Brazil  to  misuse  nuclear  energy  activi- 
ties in  their  country  for  military  pur- 
poses is  f^lly  understandable  because 
Brazil  ha^  not  ratified  the  Nuclear 
Non-Proli|eration  Treaty.  However, 
the  ciureiit  relationships  between  our 
countries  do  not  provide  the  United 
States  with  much  opportunity  to  influ- 
ence the  course  of  events  within  the 
Brazilian  Oovemment  with  regard  to 
any  possible  misuse  of  their  nuclear 
energy  programs.  The  approach  of  the 
previous  ladministration  in  dealing 
with  the  Brazilian  Government  on  the 
nonproliferation  question  was  singu- 
larly unsuccessful.  If  we  are  to  succeed 
in  influencing  Brazilian  policies,  we 
must  take  a  different  tact.  This  small 
program  ojf  military  training  may  help 
to  enhance  constructive  dialogs  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

One  of  the  concerns  of  the  sponsors 
of  this  amendment  is  undoubtedly  the 
precedential  nature  of  section  213  in 
setting  aside  the  strictures  of  section 
669  of  Public  Law  94-329.  as  amended. 
I  do  not  believe  this  action  will  serve 
as  a  serious  precedent  for  further  ex- 
ceptions to  the  law.  Moreover,  since  it 
is  not  repealing  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 669.  any  future  cases  where  mili- 
tary assistance  is  contemplated  will 
have  to  hje  considered  on  a  case-by- 
case  basis;  as  to  whether  to  exempt 
them  fron^  the  requirements  of  section 
669.  I 

So,  MrJ  President.  I  hope  this 
amendmeiit  wiU  not  be  accepted  at 
this  time.  I  hope  that  we  could  possi- 
bly have  ai  voice  vote  on  it.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  eflccellent  efforts  of  my  good 
friend  from  Ohio,  who  I  admire  and 
respect  very  much  and  who  has  done 
so  much  in  this  particular  field  of  non- 
proliferation.  But  I  am.  as  I  know  he 
is.  concerned  about  our  relations  with 
our  count|*ies  to  the  South  of  the 
border. 

I  yield 
time. 

The  P: 
yields  tim( 

Mr.  G: 
myself  2 
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the  remainder  of  my 


IDING   OFFICER.   Who 


Mr.  President.  I  yield 
utes. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  would  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished floor  manager  of  the  bill 
why  the  adniinistration  has  not  asked 
for  a  waivqr  which  is  provided  if  this  is 
so  impor 

S.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
dicate,  the  Presidential 
614  is  reviewable  by  Con- 
as  Just  felt  that,  since  the 
60-day  period  would  have  to  run  and 
the  veto  process  would  nm,  it  would 
be  better  to  approach  it  on  an  annual 
waiver  bails.  This  is  $50,000.  If  the 
program  1^  to  be  continued  next  year, 
that  would  be  another  $50,000.  That  is 
the  reason 


Mr.  S' 

tried    to 
waiver  un( 
gress.  It 


If  my  friend  would  allow  me,  on  my 
time,  I  would  like  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion he  posed  before. 
Mr.  GLEINN.  On  the  Senator's  time? 
Mr.  STEVENS.   On  my  time,   if  I 
might. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 
Mr.  STEVENS.  How  much  time  do  I 

have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  4Vi  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  Just  state 
briefly  that  I  do  not  view  this  the 
same  as  the  Pakistan  issue  where  we 
were  sending  something  to  Pakistan.  I 
view  this  as  bringing  something  to  the 
United  States — people  who  would  be 
trained  and  people  with  whom  we 
could  have  future  relationships  where 
they  might  imderstand  better  our  an- 
tiprolif  eration  policies. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  Senator  would 
recognize  that  we  had  four  options, 
one  of  which  was  to  attack  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  directly.  We  did  not 
do  that.  We  sought  to  waive  it  on  an 
annual  basis  to  see  how  it  works.  I 
think  that  is  the  best  option  available. 
Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  also  concerned 
about  how  this  would  be  viewed  by 
other  nations  that  would  also  like  to 
have  waivers  under  669  and  670.  I  also 
do  not  understand  why.  with  this 
being  so  imminent  and  with  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1983  being 
marked  up— Just  completed  this  morn- 
ing, as  a  matter  of  fact— that  this  was 
never  submitted  so  we  could  consider 
it  with  the  other  IMET  considerations. 
I  think  had  it  been  in  the  committee, 
it  would  have  followed  the  normal 
track  on  that  request. 
How  much  time  have  I  remaining, 

Mr.  President?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  3  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Can  the  Senator  tell  us 
why  he  did  not  submit  this? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Because  having  the 
money  available  in  the  supplemental 
makes  it  available  for  the  academic 
year  in  September.  It  would  not  be 
available  otherwise. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Another  question  I 
have  goes  to  the  remarks  concerning 
India  and  Pakistan. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  stated  it  very  well,  that 
this  would  not  set  a  precedent  as  he 
saw  it,  this  would  not  be  used  as  a 
wedge  to  say  that  we  had  made  a 
waiver  in  this  case  so  that  we  could 
Justify  waivers  in  other  cases.  I  agree 
that  the  level  of  importance  of  the 
waivers  we  granted  with  regard  to 
India  and  Pakistan  do  not  compare  to 
this  particular  case,  which  is  far  less 
significant. 

Would  the  floor  manager,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alaska,  agree 
that  he  In  no  way  sees  this  as  a  prece- 


dent-setting move  that  other  nations 
could  use  to  expect  that  they  would 
also  receive  exemptions  or  waivers  and 
that  this  is  a  one-shot  deal  and  not 
precedent  setting? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  agree  whole- 
heartedly that  is  what  we  tried  to  do. 
We  could  have  presented  it  for  a  5-  or 
10-year  waiver.  We  sought  a  1-year 
waiver  to  restore  this  concept.  It 
would  take  annual  action.  If  there  is 
something  that  comes  up  in  the  mean- 
while that  would  not  affect  the  con- 
tinuance of  that  relationship,  obvious- 
ly it  would  be  up  to  the  Congress  each 
year.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
expired. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  agree  that  in  future  years 
the  best  way  to  handle  this  would  be 
to  run  it  through  the  proper  appropri- 
ating and  authorizing  processes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  hope  that 
that  would  be  the  case.  I  would  fur- 
ther say  there  may  be  other  countries 
where  we  want  to  bring  people  to  this 
country  rather  than  sending  material 
out.  I  do  not  view  this  as  a  precedent 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  in 
terms  of  any  attempt  to  chip  away  at 
an  appropriation  amendment. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
assurances  the  distinguished  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  has  given  as  far  as 
this  not  being  precedent  setting,  and 
assurances  that  in  future  years  they 
will  run  these  things  through  the 
normal  appropriating  and  authorizing 
process,  those  being  understood  as 
part  of  the  record.  I  withdraw  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVKNS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPE31S.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

AMKlfSiaDIT  MO.  1549 

(Purpose:  To  reinstate  OSHA's  Jurisdiction 
over  the  surface  mining  of  clay,  sand  and 
Rravel,  stone,  and  colloidal  phosphate,  and 
certain  construction  projects  on  those  sur- 
face mining  sites) 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk  which 
I  ask  be  read  and  considered  immedi- 
ately.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bmcp- 
ERS),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Nicklbs,  proposes 
amendment  numbered  1&49: 


On  page  44,  line  14,  beginning  with  the 
word  "Notwithstanding"  strike  all  through 
line  18  on  page  44. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  one  that  should  be  fa- 
miliar  to  everybody  in  the  Senate.  It 
has  passed  the  Senate  three  times  in 
the  past  2  years.  The  first  time  was  on 
July  29.  1980.  by  a  vote  of  52  to  37;  on 
December  10.  1980.  it  passed  by  a  vote 
of  44  to  37;  and  the  last  vote  was  on 
November  19.  1981,  when  it  was  ap- 
proved 63  to  35. 

This  amendment  is  not  complicated. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  very  simple.  I 
will  try  to  condense  it  and  make  it  as 
concise  as  I  can. 

When  we  passed  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act.  we  thought  that  we 
were  protecting  coal  mining,  particu- 
larly deep  coal  mining.  After  the  act 
was  passed  and  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  was  formed, 
the  agency  began  to  regulate  not  only 
deep  coal  and  surface  coal  mining,  but 
they  also  started  regulating  shell 
dredging,  sand  and  gravel  operations, 
stone  quarries,  the  mining  of  clay,  and 
colloidal  phosphate.  There  were  even 
horror  stories  that  MSHA  was  regulat- 
ing how  deep  the  Bell  Co.  could  dig  a 
hole  to  lay  a  cable.  They  were  even 
regulating  a  kitty  litter  operation 
where  the  kitty  litter  was  being  sacked 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  it  was 
being  mined.  In  other  words.  MSHA 
was  regulating  the  150  employees  who 
were  working  in  the  plant,  even 
though  they  were  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
from  where  the  mining  operation  was 
taking  place. 

After  the  MSHA  regulations  were  in 
place,  people  began  to  complain.  Small 
businessmen  in  the  stone  business,  col- 
loidal phosphate,  clay,  shell  dredging, 
and  sand  and  gravel  dredging  oper- 
ations actually  asked  to  be  transferred 
to  OSHA.  I  could  not  visualize  any- 
thing being  bad  enough  that  anybody 
would  volimtarily  ask  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  supervision  of  the  Occu- 
pational Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration, but  that  is  what  happened. 

There  is  more  to  it  than  that.  Mr. 
President.  Not  only  was  MSHA  regu- 
lating those  surface  mining  oper- 
ations, but  it  started  regulating  certain 
related  construction. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  had  a  barge, 
a  sand  and  gravel  barge  on  the  Arkan- 
sas River.  If  you  had  to  build  a  road 
from  the  highway  down  through  the 
brambles  to  get  to  the  barge,  MSHA 
was  regulating  the  contractor  who 
built  the  road. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  had  a  colloi- 
dal phosphate  operation  and  you  had 
to  sack  phosphates.  If  you  had  an  op- 
eration a  mile  away  from  the  mine 
where  you  simply  sacked  what  you 
were  mining,  that  activity  was  covered 
by  MSHA  regulations. 

It  is  no  wonder  people  began  to  re- 
quest   to    be    transferred    to    OSHA. 
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They  said,  "You  know.  Senator,  our 
safety  record  Is  as  good  as  about  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  industries  in  this 
country,  so  why  should  we  be  subject- 
ed to  this?"  I  said.  "That  is  a  good 
question.  Why  should  you?" 

I  undertook  to  give  these  small  busi- 
nesses some  relief.  Is  that  not  one  of 
the  things  that  everybody  who  now 
sits  in  this  body  ran  on:  that  people 
were  unnecessarily  and  expensively 
overregulated  in  many  instances? 

Of  course  it  is.  If  I  thought  the 
effect  of  this  amendment  would  cause 
one  additional  accident  I  would  not  be 
offering  it.  I  have  been  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  safety  in  the  workplace  all  of 
my  public  life.  Prior  to  being  elected 
to  public  office  I  was  a  trial  attorney, 
and  I  used  to  try  a  lot  of  workmen's 
compensation  claims.  I  applauded  the 
passage  of  the  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  Act. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  time  this 
amendment  passed  it  became  law.  It 
became  law  last  December,  and  since 
last  December  OSHA  has  been  regu- 
lating these  operations. 

They  have  only  had  Jurisdiction  a 
little  over  5  months,  so  why  all  of  a 
sudden  do  we  want  to  take  it  away 
from  them?  We  have  not  given  OSHA 
a  chance.  In  committee  the  other  day, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Spxctkr)  said.  "There  have  only  been 
17  inspections  since  this  transfer  to 
OSHA  occurred.  Isn't  that  terrible?" 

First  of  all.  85  percent  of  all  the 
people  engaged  in  these  operations 
that  we  are  trying  to  keep  imder  the 
Jiirisdiction  of  OSHA  have  less  than  10 
employees.  Because  of  an  amendment 
offered  by  former  Senator  Schweiker. 
which  passed  overwhelmingly,  any 
firms  with  fewer  than  10  employees 
that  have  an  accident  rate  of  less  than 
7  per  100  workers  per  year  are  exempt 
from  routine  OSHA  inspections. 

This  provision  was  put  into  the  law 
because  we  did  not  want  people  who 
had  a  good  safety  record,  and  less  than 
10  employees,  to  be  harassed  by  un- 
necessary regulations. 

Senator  Schweiker's  amendment  has 
subsequenUy  been  amended  to  provide 
the  exemption  only  if  your  accident 
rate  per  100  workers  is  less  than  the 
national  average. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  have  a  little 
sand  and  gravel  operation  on  the 
White  River  in  Arluuisas  and  your  ac- 
cident rate  compares  with  Sears.  Roe- 
buck or  K-Mart.  Why  should  OSHA  or 
MSHA,  either  one,-  be  spending  money 
trying  to  regulate  your  business  when 
it  is  safe? 

I  am  for  safety  in  the  workplace.  If  I 
thought  putting  these  people  under 
OSHA  would  cau84S  one  additional  ac- 
cident. I  would  not  be  standing  here.  I 
would  like  to  continue  these  oper- 
ations under  OSHA  for  another  6 
months  and  see  what  the  statistics  are 
at  the  end  of  the  year. 


Curr  ^ntly.  the  fatality  rate  in  these 
operat  ons  is  Just  about  what  it  was 
last  y  !ar  at  this  time.  They  were 
under  MSHA  all  of  1981.  and  so  far 
this  year,  the  death  rate  is  about  the 
same  a  i  it  was  last  year. 

So  one  thing  is  sure:  Transferring 
them  >ver  to  OSHA  for  the  last  5 
month  t  has  not  caused  any  additional 
fataliti  es  and  it  has  saved  the  Govern- 
ment )  lot  of  money  and  saved  small 
businefsmen  a  lot  of  imnecessary  regu- 
lation. 

If  BkSHA  is  a  good  regulatory 
agency^  why  has  the  underground 
mining  fatality  rate  gone  from  94  in 
1980  to  112  in  1981?  Why  does  MSHA 
want  jiurisdletion  over  shell  dredging 
and  sand  and  gravel  operations  when 
the  f$tallty  rate  for  underground 
miners  Is  going  up? 

In  1980  and  1981,  there  were  three 
big  underground  tragedies  in  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Kentucky.  Why  does  MSHA 
not  spend  its  money  trying  to  prevent 
those  types  of  disasters  in  coal 
mlningl?  That  is  what  we  wanted  them 
to  do.  Why  do  they  want  jurisdiction 
over  nbnmetallic  minerals,  which  had 
an  accident  rate  of  5.3  in  1980,  .and  is 
down  tz>  about  3.59  right  now? 

According  to  statistics  for  1980,  pub- 
lished 'by  the  Department  of  Labor, 
apparel  and  textile  products  has  an  ac- 
cident rate  of  6.3.  Printing  and  pub- 
lishing! had  an  accident  rate  of  6.7. 
Food  ttores  had  an  accident  rate  of 
10.5  per  100  workers.  Automotive  deal- 
ers ana  service  stations  had  an  acci- 
dent rate  of  7.2. 

As  soon  as  the  statistics  for  1982  are 
compiled,  if  this  does  not  work  out,  I 
wiU  c(|ine  back  and  say,  "I'm  sorry. 
OSHA  isn't  doing  their  job.  Maybe  we 
should  take  another  look  at  it  and 
transfer  it  back." 

Why]  not  leave  the  law  as  we  passed 
it  las|  December?  Let  us  not  be 
these  people  back  and  forth, 
tit  we  did  last  December  contin- 
we  can  prove  conclusively  that 
le  a  mistake.  Right  now,  the 
itistics  we  have  show  that  we 
have  not  made  a  mistake.  So  let  us 
leave  the  law  as  it  is. 

If  opHA  has  made  only  17  inspec- 
tions So  far  this  year,  I  promise  you 
that  those  85  percent  of  the  sand  and 
gravel  operations  and  all  the  other 
small  pperators  in  this  country  who 
were  liot  inspected  because  they  have 
a  good' accident  rate  are  greatful. 

We  have  often  heard  the  saying 
lately,  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 
If  the^  are  not  violating  the  law  and 
they  ve  running  a  safe  operation,  do 
not  bother  them.  That  is  all  I  am 
askingifor. 

If  tliey  have  an  accident  rate  that  is 
luiaccdptable  or  above  the  national  av- 
erage,] they  can  be  investigated.  An 
employee  can  ask  for  an  investigation 
if  he  |hinks  his  workplace  is  unsafe. 
He  ca$  go  to  OSHA  and  say,  "I  don't 
believt  this  is  right,  and  I  would  like 
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and  they  will  per- 


you  to  ha\^  a  look,' 
form  an  in  ipection. 

In  siumnary,  Mr.  F*resident,  this  is  a 
small  business  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  PRtesiDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tima? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  am  happy  to  yield, 
if  I  have  3  minutes. 

The  PRpSSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  a  minute-and-a-half  re- 
maining,   j 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  each  side  be 
given  anot.her  minute-and-a-half.  so 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
can  have  3|minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none 
and  it  is  so  ordered.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  has  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  thie  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas, Senator  Bumpers.  This  amend- 
ment would  strike  section  204  of  H.R. 
5922,  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations measure  passed  by  the  House 
of  Represontatives. 

Section  204,  if  enacted,  would  undo 
what  was  done  as  part  of  the  second 
continuing  appropriations  resolution 
last  fall.  It  would  restore  jurisdiction 
over  the  surface  mining  of  stone,  clay, 
sand,  and  gravel  to  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

The  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Admin- 
istration \$  the  product  of  legislation 
specificallt  addressed  to  the  health 
and  safety  problems  of  the  subsurface 
mining  industry.  These  problems 
differ  substantially  from  the  health 
and  safetj'  concerns  in  the  surface 
mining  industry,  as  these  two  indus- 
tries diffei  substantially  one  from  the 
other.  Yet  neither  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Amendments  of  1977, 
which  initially  brought  surface  mining 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  nor 
the  regulations  promulgated  by  that 
agency  take  these  differences  into  ac- 
coimt.  Rather,  they  inappropriately 
impose  thje  same  costly  and  burden- 
some requirements  on  both. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  I  do  not  believe  that 
we  should  I  at  this  time  reimpose  these 
burdens  oh  an  industry  characterized 
by  small  and  geographically  dispersed 
operationa  The  people  of  this  Nation 
elected  ouf  President  and  many  of  the 
Members  6f  this  body  on  the  promise 
that  they  would  get  Government  off 
of  their  qacks.  By  restoring  jurisdic- 
tion over  Surface  mining  to  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Hetdth  Administration  we 
would  be  doing  just  the  opposite.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  Senator  Bump- 
ers. I 

Mr.  President,  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  was  intended 
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for  subsurface  mining,  such  as  coal 
mining,  chiefly,  and  was  not  to  apply 
to  such  things  as  stone,  clay,  sand,  and 
gravel. 

The  small  businessmen  of  this  coim- 
try  who  are  involved  in  surface  mining 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  onerous 
regulations  that  have  been  issued  by 
the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  see  fit  to 
adopt  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  which  the  small  busi- 
ness people  of  this  country  want.  The 
small  business  people  want  this 
amendment  adopted. 

Also,  there  are  mandatory  fines  and 
penalties  for  minor  violations  if  this  is 
put  under  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
think  about  this  matter  and  think 
about  the  people  back  home  who  have 
these  small  operations,  small  sand  op- 
erations, gravel  operations,  clay  and 
stone  operations,  when  they  vote  on 
this  measure.  I  hope  they  will  remem- 
ber those  small  businesses  back  home 
and  not  put  them  in  the  same  category 
with  the  big  coal  producers  and  other 
surface  mining  in  this  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  proponent  of  the  measure 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  6  minutes. 

The  amendment  before  this  body  re- 
quires that  the  inspection  function  be 
returned  to  MSHA  because  simply 
stated  OSHA  has  not  done  the  job. 
The  administration  favors  Jurisdiction 
in  IdSHA.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has 
spoken  to  the  issue.  The  head  of 
OSHA  has  spoken  to  the  issue  and  the 
head  of  MSHA  has  spoken  to  the 
issue,  because  the  transfer  which  was 
effective  last  December  has  realistical- 
ly not  given  to  OSHA  jurisdiction  but 
has  simply  taken  away  jurisdiction 
from  MSHA  and  has  left  no  functional 
inspection. 

When  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  says  that  he  would 
favor  my  position  if  there  were  to  be 
only  one  additional  accident  requiring 
only  one  additional  Band-Aid.  I  would 
submit  that  he  has  set  a  burden  of 
proof  which  we  can  easily  handle  and 
that  it  is  plain  on  the  surface  from  the 
facts  that  OSHA  has  had  only  27  in- 
spections during  the  comparable 
period  when  MSHA  last  year  had  some 
8,000  inspections  because  the  transfer 
of  jurisdiction  has  relieved  inspections 
to  the  tune  of  8,000  to  27.  I  submit 
that  it  is  inconceivable  that  an  addi- 
tional 8,000  inspections  would  not  save 
at  least  one  accident  requiring  at  least 
one  Band-Aid  which  is  the  standard 
applied  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas. 

The  facts  are  that  surface  mining  is 
very  dangerous  indeed,  that  in  only  1 


year,  1978.  there  were  157  sand,  gravel, 
stone,  clay,  and  phosphate  miners  who 
died  in  accidents  which  is  more  than 
the  deaths  due  to  surface  coal  and 
metal/noiunetal  surface  mines  com- 
bined. 

The  accident  rates  statistically  dem- 
onstrated are  very,  very  high. 

And  during  the  period  of  time  since 
December  there  have  been  14  deaths 
while  inspection  of  this  category  of 
mining  was  under  OSHA.  contrasted 
with  seven  last  year  when  the  jurisdic- 
tion was  with  MSHA. 

The  issue  was  placed  in  perspective 
effectively  by  the  head  of  OSHA  who 
testified  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  March  30  of  this  year. 
The  question  put  was  by  Mr.  John- 
stok: 

Do  you  think  that  the  transfer  makes 
sense  from  the  standpoint  of  administration 
and  fairness  to  both  employers  and  getting 
the  maximum  effectiveness  out  of  the  in- 
spectors? 

Mr.  Auchter.  the  head  of  OSHA. 
said: 

No  sir,  I  really  do  not.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  surface  construction.  I  think  that  makes 
a  lot  of  sense.  We  have  a  lot  of  expertise 
there,  we  Know  about  construction  and  we 
Inspect  that  area.  The  sand  and  gravel  and 
the  stone  and  all  that  other  stuff,  is  a  new 
area  for  us— it  is  not  part  of  our  targeting  or 
any  of  our  training  components  or  anything 
else  that  we  do. 

This  factural  situation  led  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  reverse  itself  in 
a  startling  fashion.  Last  October  the 
House  voted  254  to  165  to  have  OSHA 
conduct  these  inspections.  On  May  12, 
the  House  of  Representatives  reversed 
itself,  voting  220  to  186  to  transfer  the 
inspections  back  to  MSHA. 

Unlike  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas,  they  say,  do  not  wait  6 
more  months  because  each  day  that 
passes  there  are  additional  accidents 
and  there  are  additional  injuries  and  6 
montlis  is  sufficient  experience  and  we 
should  not  have  double  the  number  of 
fatalities  in  the  next  6  months  because 
we  are  unwilling  to  act  today. 

That  issue  was  posed  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  full  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee  decided  after 
hearing  extensive  argument  from  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arlcansas 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd) 
as  well  as  others,  that  jurisdiction  was 
best  lodged  in  MSHA. 

I  ask  the  body  to  uphold  the  action 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
based  on  solid  reasoning  and  solid  sta- 
tistical support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor  and  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  very  deeply  troubled  that 
at  the  present  time  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  is  prohibit- 
ed from  enforcing  safety  and  health 
regulations   with   respect   to  surface 


stone,  sand,  gravel,  clay,  and  colloidal 
phosphate  mines  and  surface  construc- 
tion at  all  minesites.  These  enforce- 
ment authorities  were  deleted  under 
the  continuing-  resolution  by  the 
House-passed  Rousselot  amendment. 
The  House  has  now  reversed  its  posi- 
tion on  this  issue  by  restoring  the  en- 
forcement authorities  to  MSHA  by  a 
220-to-186  vote  when  it  debated  the 
urgent  supplemental  on  May  12,  1982. 

Last  fall  during  consideration  of  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Labor.  Health  and 
Human  Services  appropriation  bill,  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
voted  to  continue  enforcement  at 
these  mines  by  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration.  The  commit- 
tee has  reaffirmed  that  position  in 
this  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill. 

I  am  aware  of  no  persuasive  argu- 
ments supporting  those  who  oppose 
MSHA  regulation  in  this  area.  In  fact, 
what  has  transpired  during  the  past  5 
months  since  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment took  effect  serves  to  convince  me 
even  more  that  MSHA  should  enforce 
its  legislatively  assigned  responsibil- 
ities with  respect  to  sand,  gravel,  and 
other  mines.  During  the  period  MSHA 
has  been  prohibited  from  enforcing  its 
authorities  with  respect  to  these 
mines,  14  >  deaths  have  occurred.  This 
contrasts  with  seven  *  deaths  at  these 
mines  during  the  same  period  a  year 
earlier  when  the  MSHA  enforcement 
program  was  in  effect.  Some  may 
argue  that  the  14  deaths  do  not  repre- 
sent a  significantly  large  sample  from 
which  to  make  a  projection.  Others 
may  argue  that  some  of  these  deaths 
could  not  have  been  prevented  even  if 
MSHA  had  conducted  a  recent  inspec- 
tion of  the  site.  I  believe  it  is  not  possi- 
ble to  precisely  measure  the  benefits 
of  any  inspection  program,  but  we  do 
luiow  that  deaths  in  these  mines  are 
up  significantly  since  MSHA  Jurisdic- 
tion was  terminated.  This  increase  in 
deaths  has  occurred  even  though  most 
of  these  mines  are  operating  at  a  re- 
duced rate  because  of  the  recession. 

There  are  some  other  myths  which  I 
would  like  to  dispell.  One  mjrth  is  that 
these  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  mines  are 
safer  than  coal  mines,  therefore  they 
should  not  be  subjected  to  the  same 
regulatory  inspection  and  enforcement 
program  as  coal  mines.  First,  let  me 
say  that  there  is  a  totally  different  set 
of  regulations  governing  coal  mines 
and  these  other  mines  in  question.' 


■  Fourteen  deaths  from  December  15,  IMl-May 
21,  1982.  Source.  OSHA  (Mike  Turner). 

'Seven  deaths  from  December  15,  1980-May  25, 
1081.  Source:  Ii<SHA.  Office  of  Congressional  Af- 
fairs. 

'  Copies  of  these  regulations  are  in  Charlie  Estes' 
files. 
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Also,  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act 
requires  foiu-  inspections  of  each  un- 
derground mine  each  year  and  only 
two  Inspections  for  surface  mines.  So, 
MSHA  has  not  Imposed  the  same  regu- 
latory burden  on  small  stone,  sand, 
and  gravel  operators  that  is  placed  on 
large  coal  mines. 

Second,  I  challenge  the  statement 
that  sui^ace  stone,  sand,  and  gravel 
mines  are  safer  than  other  types  of 
mining.  During  the  period  1978 
through  1981  there  were  157 «  deaths 
in  these  stone,  sand,  and  gravel  mines. 
During  the  same  period  there  were 
37  *  deaths  in  surface  metal  mines.  20  * 
deaths  in  surface  nonmetal  mines,  and 
76*  deaths  in  siulace  coal  mines.  To 
put  these  numbers  in  perspective, 
stone,  sand,  and  gravel  mines  are  more 
than  twice  as  hazardous  to  life  as  sur- 
face coal  mines.  So,  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  these  mines  should  be  con- 
sidered "safe." 

When  this  issue  was  considered  last 
fall.  It  was  reputed  to  be  a  simple 
transfer  of  enforcement  responsibil- 
ities from  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  to  its  sister  organiza- 
tion, OSHA.  I  believe  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  may  have  sup- 
ported this  transfer  because  they  sin- 
cerely believed  that  OSHA  was  the 
proper  agency  to  protect  the  health 
and  safety  of  employees  at  these 
mines.  However,  the  record  indicates 
that  OSHA  enforcement  is  almost 
nonexistent.  During  the  last  5  months 
only  27  *  inspections  have  been  con- 
ducted by  OSHA.  Twenty-seven  In- 
spections of  approximately  12,000* 
mine  sites.  Clearly,  there  Is  essentially 
no  Federal  enforcement  authority  re- 
viewing these  mines,  and  the  death 
rate  is  up. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  last  fall 
when  we  considered  this  matter:  If  a 
transfer  of  enforcement  authorities  is 
to  be  made,  such  a  transfer  should  be 
accomplished  in  an  authorization  bill, 
not  on  an  appropriation  vehicle.  The 
effect  of  the  Rousselot  amendment 
has  been  confusion  in  the  industry 
and  demoralization  within  the  inspec- 
tion work  force  and  among  the  miners 
whose  health  and  safety  are  being 
Jeopardized. 

I  might  add  that  I  am  told  that 
many  companies  have  experienced 
sharply  increased  insurance  rates  with 
the  elimination  of  MSHA  inspection  of 
their  mines.  Some  companies  such  as 
Amax  have  written  to  me  expressing 
their  support  for  renewed  enforce- 
ment by  MSHA.  The  National  Coal  As- 
sociation, the  National  Limestone  In- 
stitute and  organized  labor  support 
MSHA  in  this  matter.  Also,  the  admln- 
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•  Twenty-aeven  liupections  from  December  15. 
1981-May  1983.  Source:  OSHA  (Mllce  Turner) 

•  13.000  mine*  and  related  (acllittea.  Source:  Page 
16  of  (lacal  year  1983  MBRA  budget  Justification. 


istratioa  has  clearly  indicated  its  sup- 
port f oit  enforcement  by  MSHA  rather 
than  O^HA.  Secretary  of  Labor  Dono- 
van testified  on  April  20,  1982,  that  he 
"would  strongly  recommend  that  sand 
and  gmvel  operations  come  back 
under  MSHA."  ■• 

The  kitty  litter  plant  in  Tennessee  is 
located  jon  a  clay  mine  site.  The  kitty 
litter  plant  is  a  vertically  integrated 
facility  which  includes  mining,  crush- 
ing, pelletizing,  sizing,  and  kiln  treat- 
ing operations,  all  of  which  are  cov- 
ered by  the  Federal  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1977.  MSHA  jurisdiction 
over  kitt.y  litter  production  may  seem 
humoroiis  at  first  until  the  type  of  op- 
eration Is  explained.  The  humor  fades 
quickly :  in  view  of  the  fact  that  this 
particul^  kitty  litter  plant  was  experi- 
encing <ine  disabling  injury  per  month 
(1977-81  average).  The  rate,  I  believe, 
is  high  |y  anyone's  standards. 

With  respect  to  the  Hawaiian  pine- 
apple pl^t,  I  am  told  that  MSHA  only 
regulat^  a  volcanic  quarry  which  pro- 
duced material  for  a  road  construction 
project  Ion  the  pineapple  plantation. 
MSHA  old  not  inspect  the  road  con- 
structio|i  project  or  the  pineapple 
plant. 

So.  these  examples.  I  believe  have 
confused  the  issue  of  the  appropriate- 
ness oflMSHA's  jurisdiction.  I  hope 
that  I  have  clarified  this  matter  for 
my  colloagues. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  re- 
ports th^t  the  fatality  rate  for  general 
merchandising  stores  such  as  Sears  is 
.002.  Til  e  comparable  fatality  rate  for 
sand  and  gravel  mines  is  .06.  These 
statistic  I  indicate  that  the  fatality  rate 
for  sanq  and  gravel  mines  is  32  times 
greater  than  general  merchandising 
operatiopis. 

The  administration  supports  the 
House-pBssed  language  which  is  in- 
cluded iti  this  urgent  supplementkl  ap- 
propriations bill,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  by 
way  of  k  very  brief  further  argument, 
first,  I  ipould  like  to  modify  these  sta- 
tistics ofi  157  deaths  being  attributed 
to  the  yfear  1978.  That  statistic  should 
be  sinc^  1978  there  have  been  157 
deaths  |n  this  kind  of  mining  which 
attest  t4  the  seriousness  of  the  injury. 

By  w^  of  a  very  brief  supplement, 
when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
refers  to  statistics  from  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  that  is  categorized  as 
"Injury  requiring  medical  treatment," 
which,  as  I  understand,  would  encom- 
pass anything  which  calls  for  whirl- 
pool treatment,  a  hot  compress,  anti- 
septic hot  or  cool  soaklngs  of  any  pre- 
scription. So  it  does  not  rise  to  the 
level  of  abandonment. 

I  thihk  these  statistics  here  amply 
support  ^he  fact  that  the  reductions  In 
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inspections  fto  such  a  dramatic  extent 
certainly  are  contributory  to  accidents 
in  signlflcaiit  numbers,  and  to  fatali- 
ties in  signliicant  numbers. 

They  certainly  warrant  the  reten- 
tion of  the;  Jurisdiction  in  BdSHA  as 
opposed  to  OSHA. 

Mr.  RIECUiE.  The  issues  and  experi- 
ence surrounding  this  amendment  pro- 
le example  of  why  the 
d  not  attempt  to  legislate 
prlations  bill.  Last  fall  on 
resolution  the  Senate 
and  the  Bouse  of  Representatives 
acted  to  deprive  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  from  exercising 
its  jurisdiction  over  surface  stone, 
sand  and  $ravel.  and  other  surface 
mines.  We  .were  told  that  such  an 
action  would  result  in  the  Occupation- 
al Safety  and  Health  Administration 
asserting  Jurisdiction  over  these  mines. 
We  were  told  that  the  safety  and 
health  of  these  miners  would  continue 
to  be  protected  without  the  more 
stringent  requirements  of  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act.  And  so  we 
acted  in  the  face  of  opposition,  not 
only  from  the  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting tt^ese  miners,  but  in  the  face 
of  the  opposition  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
mlnlstratloii.  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
and  the  Aftistant  Secretaries  of  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion and  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  as  well  as  rep- 
resentatives of  many  covered  mine  op- 
erators.       I 

Now,  with  6  months  of  experience 
under  the  sfone,  sand,  and  gravel  legis- 
lative rlder^  we  know  what  we  have 
done.  The  result  of  this  rider  has  been 
absolute  Chios.  A  state  of  anarchy  has 
reigned  in  t^e  mining  industry  as  well 
as  in  the  Department  of  Labor. 

In  the  period  this  rider  has  been  in 
effect,  the  fatality  rate  in  the  exempt- 
ed mines  hus  doubled  over  the  same 
period  the!  previous  year.  OSHA, 
which  possesses  neither  the  expertise 
nor  the  manpower  to  regulate  the  ex- 
empted mlr^,  has  simply  not  done  so 
for  all  practiical  purposes.  The  number 
of  scheduled  inspections  involving 
death  or  highly  hazardous  conditions 
in  these  mines  has  dropped  from  1,800 
to  17.  On  th^  other  hand,  as  a  result  of 
last  fall's  legislative  rider,  over  200 
MSHA  metal  and  nonmetal  inspectors 
and  support  personnel  have  been  fur- 
loughed.      I 

We  have  cheated  a  legal  and  adminis- 
trative morass  with  the  result  that  ex- 
empted mlhes  now  face  the  prospect 
of  major  increases  in  liability  expo- 
sure. Many  mine  operators  and.  Indeed 
entire  Induftrles,  such  as  the  china 
clay  Industry,  who  were  exempted  by 
our  actions  of  last  fall,  are  now  seek- 
ing reinstatement  under  BCSHA. 

The  proponents  and  opponents  of 
this  amendment  can  cite  extensive  ar- 
guments, statistics,  and  cases  in  sup- 
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port  of  thei  r  positions.  The  issues  sur- 


rounding this  amendment  are  very 
complex.  However,  in  my  opinion, 
these  issues  resolve  into  one  basic 
principle:  namely,  that  legislating 
major  substantive  changes  by  the 
process  of  6-month  riders  to  appro- 
priations biUs  is  a  very  poor  way  to 
make  policy,  particularly  where  those 
amendments  have  compounded  the 
underlying  problems. 

By  our  action  of  last  fall  in  adopting 
the  appropriations  rider,  we  created  a 
monster.  We  have  a  state  of  absolute 
confusion  and  uncertainty  in  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration,  in 
the  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 
Administration,  and  in  the  surface 
stone,  sand,  and  gravel  industries. 
More  importantly,  the  workers  in  this 
important  and  dangerous  industry 
have  been  left  virtually  unprotected 
by  the  most  basic  health  and  safety 
protections.  In  my  view,  there  is  only 
one  correct  course  of  action.  We  must 
undo  the  action  by  which  we  created 
this  monster. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  con- 
cerns of  the  surface  stone,  sand,  and 
gravel  industries  need  go  unaddressed. 
Last  year,  the  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  was  in  the  process 
of  considering  a  permanent  solution  to 
the  concerns  nJsed  by  these  indus- 
tries. Indeed,  a  bill  which  would  have 
solved  many  of  the  concerns  of  these 
industries,  S.  351.  had  been  reported 
by  the  Subcommittee  on  Labor  to  the 
full  committee  at  the  time  of  the 
action  of  the  Senate  on  the  continuing 
resolution  last  fall.  While  I  may  not 
agree  with  the  approach  of  S.  351.  it 
seems  abundantly  clear  to  me  in  light 
of  our  experiences  over  the  last  6 
months  that  we  should  allow  the  legis- 
lative committee  of  Jurisdiction  the 
opportunity  to  consider  a  permanent 
solution. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
exercise  we  are  engaged  in  today  does 
not  really  solve  very  much.  Whatever 
we  do  today  will  have  a  duration  of 
about  4  months. 

Last  December,  In  the  continuing 
resolution,  we  excluded  sand,  gravel, 
and  stone,  independent  construction 
contractors  oa  the  surface  of  mine 
sites,  and  county  governments  from 
coverage  under  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Act.  We  did  this  by  denying 
funds  to  MSHA  for  carrying  out  this 
activity  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Now,  as  a  result  of  an  amendment 
accepted  in  the  appropriations  Com- 
mittee, we  will,  for  the  remaining  4 
months  of  this  fiscal  year,  switch 
these  businesses  and  workers  back  to 
coverage  by  MSHA. 

This  Is  confusing  to  those  most  con- 
cerned to  say  the  least. 

I  voted  against  the  amendment  in 
the  Appropriations  Committee  be- 
cause I  believe  changing  the  rules  for 
4  months  of  a  fiscal  year  is  unneces- 
sary. P^irther.  I  believe  that  independ- 
ent contractors  engaged  in  nonmining 


activity  on  mine  sites  should  be  under 
OSHA.  They  should  be  relieved  of  the 
double  paperwork  and  expense  that 
will  be  reinstated  If  the  committee  lan- 
guage prevails.  It  is  In  the  Interest  of 
construction  workers  that  they  be  cov- 
ered by  OSHA  since  MSHA  Inspectors 
generally  have  no  expertise  in  non- 
mining  construction.  They  have 
always  dealt  with  mines  and  mining. 

I  also  believe  that  most  sand  and 
gravel  operations  are  so  closely  related 
to  construction  that  they  should  not 
be  under  MSHA  Jurisdiction.  These 
operations  are  logically  a  part  of  road 
and  other  construction. 

However.  I  also  feel  strongly  that 
stone  quarries  should  be  covered  by 
MSHA  since  the  hazards  in  this  line  of 
work  are  virtually  Identical  with  those 
of  miners  in  open  pit  mines. 

I  do  not  propose  removing  quarry 
workers  from  the  protection  of  MSHA. 

Nevertheless,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
since  I  feel  changing  the  rules  for  4 
months  is  imnecessary. 

Mr.  President,  the  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee has  approved  legislation,  in- 
cluding the  provision  of  S.  496  which 
will  solve  this  problem  of  contractors 
and  counties  once  and  for  all.  That  is 
the  resi}onsible  way  to  proceed.  I  hope 
we  can  do  so  without  further  delay. 

In  summary,  I  believe  Independent 
construction,  counties,  as  well  as  sand 
and  gravel  related  to  construction 
should  not  be  under  MSHA.  I  believe 
stone  quarries  clearly  should  be  under 
the  protection  of  MSHA  and  that  will 
be  my  position  when  permanent  legis- 
lation comes  before  this  body. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time 
and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amenctoent.  

The'  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawtkuts)  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  if  I  sun  not  al- 
ready on  it.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Demton). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRSNBERGKR).  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum),  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prbssler). 


and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  ScHMiTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  DuREifBSRCES).  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pekct).  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pkks- 
SLXB)  would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
CAimoN),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  IHOXTTE),  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  Tsohgas)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  52. 
nays  38,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  164  Leg.] 
YEAS— 52 


Abdnor 

Ford 

McClure 

Andrews 

Oam 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

MurkowakI 

Bauctis 

Orassley 

NIckles 

Boren 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bow^hwita 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Quayle 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Henin 

Simpson 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Stennls 

ChUes 

HoUlngs 

Stevens 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

JepMn 

Tower 

Dole 

Johnston 

Wallop 

Doraenid 

Kasten 

Warner 

East 

Laxalt 

Zorinsky 

E:xon 

Long 
NAYS-M 

Baker 

Gorton 

Moynlhan 

Biden 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bradley 

Heinz 

PeU 

Brady 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

.    Kennedy 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Leahy 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Levin 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Sarbanes 

DeConcinl 

Mathias 

Saaser 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Specter 

nodd 

Mattingly 

Stafford 

Eagleton 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-10 

Bentsen 

Inouye 

SchmlU 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Tsongaa 

Denton 

Percy 

Durenberger 

Pressler 

So  Mr.  Bumper's  amendment  (No. 
1549)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time,  after  a  hot  line  went  out 
from  both  the  Democratic  and  Repub- 
lican cloakrooms,  we  have  but  one 
amendment  left  that  we  are  aware  of. 
We  have  invited  all  Senators  to  indi- 
cate whether  they  desire  to  raise 
amendments  and  we  have  but  one 
amendment  left  on  our  list.  That  is  an 
amendment  being  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  At  that  point  I  would 
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turn  the  matter  over  to  the  leadership 
as  to  what  we  do  next.  I  Just  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  not  other 
amendments  that  are  waiting  to  be  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

AMBfDlCKHT  NO.  1B»4 

Mr.  STETV^ENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
amendment  No.  1594.  I  call  up  that 
amendment  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
propoaes  an  amendment  numbered  1594. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  38  line  19,  strike  all  down 
through  line  6  on  page  39,  and  insert  the 
following: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  P^ind  for  revenue  forgone 
on  free  and  reduced  rates  of  mail,  pursuant 
to  39  U.S.C.  2401(c).  $62,000,000:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly 
revise  the  adjustment  to  preferred  rates 
made  pursuant  to  section  108  of  Public  Law 
97-92  so  that  all  mail  covered  by  the  16-year 
phasing  schedule  established  pursuant  to 
section  3626  of  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
shall  benefit  from  step  13  on  such  schedule 
through  September  30,  1982.  This  provision 
shall  take  effect  on  June  20.  1982.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
an  amendment  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  and  I  have  been  work- 
ing on.  It  adds  $2  million  to  the  money 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  in 
his  amendment  which  is  in  the  bill. 
My  amendment  is  to  paragraph  (a) 
only.  It  is  not  to  paragraph  (b).  Be- 
cause of  the  circumstances  here,  I  am 
sure  that  can  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
bill  as  finally  printed. 

Mr.  President,  again  I  say  this  is  a 
substitute  for  paragraph  (a)  of  Sena- 
tor BuRoicK's  amendment  in  the  bill. 
The  Impact  of  this  would  be  that  the 
phasing  would  cover  second-,  third-, 
and  fourth-class  mail.  Senator  Bxtr- 
DiCK's  amendment  effective  October  1 
does  that  in  terms  of  the  future.  We 
are  not  touching  the  second  para- 
graph. 

As  to  the  first  paragraph,  with  $62 
million  effective  June  1,  the  phasing 
would  cover  second-,  third-,  and 
fourth-class  mall. 

That  means  that  we  have  $39  million 
that  we  have  to  add  in  the  regular  bill 
to  take  care  of  an  item  that  does  not 
pertain  to  second-,  third-,  and  fourth- 
class  mall.  Instead,  it  deals  with 
moneys  that  the  Post  Office  has  been 
compelled  to  absorb  because  of  actions 
of  the  Congress  in  the  past. 

As  to  Senator  Bvboick's  $60  million, 
the  Poet  Office  had  intended  to  use  a 
portion  of  it  to  cover  that  $39  million. 
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In  my  discussion  with  the  Postmaster 
Oeneral.  I  told  him  I  thought  it  was 
impropiT  for  the  Senate  to  set  up 
what  I  »ai  a  roller  coaster  schedule  of 
postal  rates  differentiating  among 
second,  fourth,  and  third,  taking  some 
up  ani  bringing  some  down  and 
changli  g  them  again  October  1. 

I  Stat ;  I  am  trying  to  work  with  the 
Senatoi  from  North  Dakota  as  the 
chairm  n  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Post  Ol  Fice.  We  would  like  to  have  sta- 
bility ip  these  rates.  If  the  Senate 
adopts  kny  amendment  effective  June 
20,  we  ghall  put  into  effect  a  series  of 
rates  that  will  continue  into  next  year 
and  not  change  again  on  October  1. 
We  do  jthat  by  adding  $2  million  and 
stating  to  the  Post  Office  that  they 
cannot  use  any  part  of  the  $62  million 
to  meet  the  costs  that  they  previously 
had  to  absorb  because  we  have  a  com- 
mitmenjt  to  put  that  money  into  the 
regular jbill. 

Mr.  QURDICK.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield?    j 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HURDICK.  Does  he  have  assur- 
ance of  the  Post  Office  Department 
that  they  will  absorb  the  $39  million 
this  year? 

Mr.  SFEIVENS.  Is  is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  froga  the  conversation  I  had  with 
the  Poalbmaster  General  that  they  will 
get  the  other  money  before  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year.  We  will  have  to  put  it 
into  the  regular  bill  and  make  it  avail- 
able fof  them  in  terms  of  their  carry- 
over f  u^ds. 

The  ^Senator's  amendment  would 
have  given  them  $39  million  for  that 
purpose.  This  amendment  will  mean 
that  the  $62  miUion  is  available  for 
second-,  third-,  and  fourth-class  phas- 
ing adj^tments  and  the  $39  million  is 
a  comnAtment  that  we  shall  meet  later 
this  yeir  to  rectify  their  books  as  to 
the  moneys  they  have  had  to  absorb. 

Agaln^  Mr.  President,  it  is  not  part  of 
this  problem  of  phasing,  it  is  part  of 
the  overall  problem  of  funds  that  they 
have  had  to  absorb  due  to  past  actions 
of  Congress. 

Mr.  HURDICK.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor onepiore  question? 

Mr.  aTEVENS.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Will  this  dilute,  to 
any  degree,  the  second-  and  fourth- 
class  nsillers  from  what  the  original 
proposal  was? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  should  not,  Mr. 
President.  The  phasing  that  was  in- 
tended by  the  Senator's  amendment 
will  be  met  by  the  $62  million  and  I 
shall  include  third  class  also. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  But  there  will  not 
be  anyl  dilution  of  classes  2  and  4 
imder  tfils  process? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  amendment  that  it  will  stabilize 
those  r$tes  on  into  1983. 

Mr.  $URDICK.  And  there  is  no 
change  in  language  in  part  B  of  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  not  intended  to 
affect  oart  B. 


Mr.    BUADICK.    Mr.    President, 
think  it  is  aj  very  good  solution. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  am  in  hopes  that  the  Chair  will  rec- 
ognize that  this  is  an  error,  that  it  is 
in  lieu  of  the  language  proposed  to  be 
inserted  by  part  A  of  Senator  Bmt- 
dick's  amendment.  We  are  substitut- 
ing this  fon  part  A.  That  is  the  way  it 
comes  out.'  Part  B  of  Senator  Bur- 
dick's  amendment  stays  in  the  bill. 

With  thai  understanding,  I  hope  my 

ield  back  the  remainder  of 

we  shall  have  Just  a  voice 


friend  will 
his  time 
vote. 

Mr.  HARl 
Senator  yli 

Mr.  STE^ 
yield. 

Mr.    Hi 
President, 

Mr.  STEl 
might  say 


YF. 
d? 
ENS. 


BYRD,  JR.  Will  the 
Yes:  I  am  happy  to 


;RY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
lis  adds  money,  does  it? 
T9fS.  It  adds  $2  million.  I 
n  the  conunittee,  because 
we  were  trying  to  adjust  this,  we  re- 
duced the  I  Senator's  amendment  by 
$15  millioii  It  is  still  less  than  the 
original  amendment. 

Mr.  HARlRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  It  does 
affect  the  second-class  mall? 

Mr.  STEtTENS.  Second,  third,  and 
fourth  clan  and  the  phasing  will  be 
stretched  put.  The  Jump  that  was 
made  because  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  last  year  was  too  abrupt.  I  am  cer- 
tain the  Senator  realizes  that  third- 
class  mall^  are  nonprofit  mailers. 
They  face  the  same  problem  as  second 
and  fourths  Second  and  fourth  were 
taken  care  of  by  virtue  of  the  amend- 
ment. We  I  are  making  certain  this 
amendment  adjusts  the  phasing  for 
third  class  ilso. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  [l  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  record  show,  when  the  vote  is 
taken,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  votes 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUliDICK.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STE|VENS.  I  do  yield  to  my 
friend. 

Mr.  BURiDICK.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  make  it  clear  in  the  language  at 
some  point  that  the  amendment  would 
make  it  clear  that  the  $2  million  would 
be  used  prospectively  for  subsidy  pur- 
poses? Can  we  make  that  clear  in  some 
language? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  my  friend, 
that  is  whajt  the  language  says  now.  It 
says: 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law— 
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means   the   Postal   Reform 


Which 
Act— 

the  Postal  Service  shall  promptly  revise  the 
adjustment  (o  preferred  rates  made  pursu- 
ant to  section  108  of  Public  Law  97-92  so 
that  all  mail  covered  by  the  16-year  phasing 
schedule  established  pursuant  to  section 
3626  Of  title  39.  United  SUtes  Code,  shall 
benefit   front   step    13    on   such   schedule 


through  September  30,  1982.  This  provision 
shall  take  effect  on  June  20.  1982. 

It  Will  take  effect  on  June  20,  1982.  I 
can  tell  my  friend  it  takes  $62  million 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  And  this  wUl  be  pro- 
spective innature. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  prospective  in 
nature.  It  is  not  retroactive.  It  says  it 
will  take  effect  on  June  20. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Do  we  have  to  make 
this  change  In  the  language  or  is  collo- 
quy adequate? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  It  is  possible  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  the  language  in  the  amendment 
that  the  Postal  Service  shall  use  these 
funds  promptly  to  revise— I  do  not 
have  any  problem  with  that.  I  think 
that  takes  imanimous  consent  at  this 
stage  to  do  it. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Very  fine. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska?  Hearing  none,  the  amendment 
will  be  modified,  if  the  Senator  will 
send  the  modification  to  the  desk. 

The  amendment  was  modified  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  38.  line  19.  strike  all  down 
through  line  6  on  page  39  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund  for  revenue  forgone 
on  free  and  reduced  rates  of  mall,  pursuant 
to  39  U.S.C.  2401(c).  $62,000,000:  Provided, 
That,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Postal  Service  shall  use  these 
funds  promptly  to  revise  the  adjustment  to 
preferred  rates  made  pursuant  to  section 
108  of  Public  Law  97-92  so  that  all  mail  cov- 
ered by  the  16-year  phasing  schedule  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3626  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  shall  benefit  from  step 
13  on  such  schedule  through  September  30, 
1982.  This  provision  shall  take  effect  on 
June  20.  1982.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
that  amendment  so  modified  by  unani- 
mous consent  at  the  desk.  If  there  is 
no  further  debate,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment as  mcxilfled,  all  time  having  been 
yielded  back. 

The  amendment  (No.  1594)  as  modi- 
fied, was  agreed  to,  Mr.  Harry  F. 
Btro.  Jr.  voting  "Present." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Bir.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTnrGLT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  like  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
President.  Would  it  be  within  the  rules 
for  me  to  call  for  third  reading  at  this 
time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  operating  under  cloture  at 
this  time.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Pardon? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  is  operating  imder  cloture  at 
this  time.  That  means  each  Senator 
has  1  hour  of  debate,  and  it  is  not 
closed.  

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  was  assuming 
they  would  not  use  the  hour. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  be 
happy  to.  I  am  all  through. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  relieved. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sympathetic  to 
the  inquiry  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  I  would  very  much  like  to 
have  third  reading  and  final  passage 
of  this  measure  right  now. 

I  guess  unless  we  can  get  some  sort 
of  an  agreement  by  unanimous  con- 
sent to  do  otherwise  we  will  be  here 
until  1  minute  after  12  tonight  when  a 
second  calendar  day  will  have  begim, 
and  it  will  be  in  order  then  for  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  to  move  to  sus- 
pend the  rules  under  rule  V  and  call 
up  his  amendment. 

I  sincerely  hope  it  is  not  necessary, 
however.  There  may  be  one  or  two 
other  amendments  we  know  of  that 
may  be  offered.  I  am  not  sure  about 
that.  They  may  even  not  be  eligible 
under  the  rules  of  the  Senate  in  a 
post-cloture  situation.  So  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  only  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment remains  to  be  dealt  with  before 
we  reach  third  reading  and  final  pas- 
sage. 

We  have  been  in  this  quorum  call 
now  for  more  than  an  hour,  and  I 
really  regret  that.  I  hope  we  can  go 
forward  with  action  on  the  motion  to 
suspend  well  in  advance  of  the  mid- 
night hour  plus  1  minute. 

It  seems  to  me  a  waste  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  and  of  Members'  time,  and 
it  is  a  substantial  inconvenience  to  a 
great  number  of  Members  to  have  to 
wait  until  12:01.  But  the  Senate  should 
know  that  I  will  do  that  if  I  have  to  do 
that  to  qualify  that  motion. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  ask  the  majority  leader,  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  reason  imder 
the  rules  why  any  debate,  any  further 
debate,  that  would  be  necessary  on  the 
Lugar  amendment  could  not  be  con- 
ducted right  now;  is  that  not  so? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Exactly  so.  I  know  of 
no  reason  why  debate  could  not  be 
conducted  now  and  each  Senator  has  1 
hour,  and  I  would  urge  Senators  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  discuss  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  DANFORTH.  So  we  have  al- 
ready spent  debating  the  Lugar 
amendment  countless  hours,  and  ev- 
erything that  conceivably  could  be 
said  on  the  subject  has  been  said  prob- 
ably several  dozen  times.  But  if  siny 
Senator  believed  that  it  had  to  be  de- 
bated or  considered  further  there 
would  be  absolutely  no  reason  why  the 
last  half  hour  or  so  that  was  consumed 
on  a  quorum  call  could  not  have  been 
used  to  further  debate  the  Lugar 
amendment,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  debate  could  not  be  going  on 
right  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  would  say  that  if 
Senators  are  willing  to  do  that  I  will 
encourage  them  to  do  it.  I  see  now  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  on  the  floor. 
Let  me,  Mr.  President,  once  again  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  to  give 
us  time  to  confer.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  0FFIC:ER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll.  The  assistant 
legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  understand  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  may 
have  a  statement  he  wishes  to  make 
and  perhaps  an  amendment  he  wishes 
to  offer.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  presently  I  am  going 
to  call  up  an  amendment,  but  prior  to 
doing  so  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
provisions  of  it. 

The  amendment  which  I  shall  send 
to  the  desk  in  a  moment  will  appropri- 
ate $731.4  million  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  an  au- 
thorization which  passed  the  Senate 
on  May  14.  The  explanation  of  the 
programs  involved  appears  on  page 
140  of  the  report  to  accompany  S. 
2248,  Report  No.  97-330,  as  adjusted 
by  the  action  taken  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

Senators  may  recall  that  the  amount 
reported,  as  authorized  by  the  Armed 
Services  Committee,  was  reduced  by 
the  elimination  of  the  C-SB  aircraft 
program  in  the  amount  of  $99.1  mil- 
lion. Thus,  the  amount  reported  by 
the  committee  was  $830.5  million, 
while  the  amount  finally  authorized 
by  the  Senate  was  $731.4  million. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  I  have  prepared 
modifying  the  table  which  appears  on 
page  140  of  Report  No.  96-330  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: - 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  DOD  SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION 
REQUEST-SUMMARY  OF  FUNDS  RECOMMENDED  FOR 
AUTHORIZATION 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  appropri- 
ate excerpts  from  the  Armed  Services 
Conunittee  report  be  printed  in  the 
RacoRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpts were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
Tmi  IX— Fiscal  Yeah  1982.  Department  or 

DDXHBE       SUPPLKMEIfTAL       AUTHORIZATION 

RianuT 

The  administration  requested  $1,451.8  mil- 
lion in  supplemental  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  The  committee  recommends  au- 
thorization of  $830.5  million,  a  net  reduc- 
tion of  $621.3  million  from  the  request. 
•  •  •  •  • 

The  following  reflects  some  of  the  more 
significant  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  on  the  fiscal  year  1982  DOD  sup- 
plemental request: 

PROCtntEMZIlT 

Air  Force,  aircraft 
KC-IOA.— The  supplemental  authorization 
request  for  fiscal  year  1982  includes  $115.0 
million  for  2  additional  KC-lOA's  and  $5.0 
million  for  initial  spares.  Since  submission 
of  the  supplemental  authorization  request 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  the  E>epartment  of  De- 
fense has  developed,  but  has  not  yet  submit- 
ted a  multlyear  procurement  request  for  44 
KC-lOA's.  The  multiyear  procurement  plan 
envisions  use  of  the  $120.0  million  for  the 
KC-IOA  program  as  advance  prociu-ement 
funding. 


year  1982,  the  Congress  has  al- 
^proprlated  $220.2  million  for  6  KC- 

$22.2  million  for  initial  spares. 
>mmlttee  supports  the  KC-IOA  pro- 
id  the  multlyear  procurement  ap- 
proach tor  KC-lOA's.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee i^coRunends  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion of  11120.0  million  for  KC-IOA  advance 
procureinent. 


Naiy,  shipbuilding  and  conversion. 

SCW.-lThe  fiscal  year  1982  supplemental 
request  bf  $157  miliion  for  shipbuilding  and 
converslin  includes  $80.0  million  required  to 
competitively  select  a  second-source  builder 
for  the  CG-47  AEGIS  cruiser.  $58.0  mlUion 
to  support  an  estimated  Increase  in  the  cost 
of  construction  of  fiscal  year  1982  TAG 
Fleet  Oter.  and  $19.0  million  for  the' repric- 
ing of  electronics  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
mine  coUntermeasures  ship.  The  committee 
recogniss  the  importance  of  timely  avail- 
ability 4f  the  $80  million  required  to  com- 
petitivebr  select  a  second-source  builder  for 
the  CO -47  and  strongly  encourages  the 
Navy  to|  seek  congressional  approval  to  re- 
program  funds  if  there  is  significant  delay 
in  recei^^ng  the  supplemental  funding. 

The  committee  recommends  the  authori- 
zation of  $157  million  as  requested, 
ilrmv,  uieaporu  and  tracked  combat  vehicles 

M-1  Airge— The  committee  recommends 
deletion  of  the  administration's  request  for 
$126  milion  to  reduce  the  production  surge 
time  of  the  Ml  tank.  These  funds  were  in- 
tended tor  the  procurement  of  engines  and 
fire  conirol  systems  which  are  the  produc- 
tion pacing  items  for  the  tank.  This  effort 
would  r^uce  from  23  months  to  11  months 
the  tim4  required  to  increase  the  Ml  tank 
productibn  (from  90  per  month  to  150 
month).' 

The  committee  believes  that  in  the  event 
of  a  cc^iflict.  $126  million  will  be  better 
spent  oD  fuel,  ammunition  and  spare  parts 
rather  t^an  accelerated  tank  production. 

RESEARCH,  DEVELOniEIfT,  TEST  AND 
I  EVALUATION 

j4tr  Force 

Advanced  Ballistic  Reentry  Vehicle.— The 
request  lor  funds  to  develop  a  reentry  vehi- 
cle for  tie  MX  are  found  in  the  MX  R.  &  D. 
line.  A  iotal  of  $362  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  wa$  sought  by  the  administration  for 
development  of  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Re- 
entry Vffiiicle  (ABRV)  system.  An  additional 
$57  mlllon  was  requested  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  yefLT  1982  supplemental. 

The  Advanced  Ballistic  Reentry  Vehicle 
has  been  selected  as  the  reentry  vehicle  for 
the  MX  missile.  Greater  accuracy,  a  capabil- 
ity for  Increased  yield  or  reduced  special  nu- 
clear maiterlals  requirements  and  safety  fea- 
tures iirompted  the  administration  to 
choose  this  weapon  system  over  the  baseline 
MK-12At  currently  being  deployed  on  the 
Minuteman  III  ICBM. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  decision 
to  proceed  with  the  Advanced  Ballistic  Re- 
entry Vehicle  was  an  appropriate  one  when 
viewed  from  the  national  per8i>ective.  taking 
account  of  U.S.  requirements  for  special  nu- 
clear maiterials  and  the  deairabillty  of  main- 
taining s  hedge  against  unanticipated  degra- 
dation ki  MX  accuracy  performance.  In 
light  of  the  recommendation  made  by  the 
committee  that  the  interim  program  for  the 
MX  missile  be  canceled,  and  the  Initial 
Operational  Capability  for  the  MX  be  de- 
layed until  the  earliest  time  it  may  be  de- 
ployed is  a  survivable  mode,  the  committee 
believes  that  the  requirement  for  an  acceler- 
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ated  develoiment  effort  on  the  ABRV  has 
been  reduceif. 

Consequeiitly,  the  committee  recommends 
denial  of  the  $57  million  requested  in  the 
fiscal  year  1982  supplemental.  The  commit- 
tee has  also  recommended  a  reduction  of 
$22  million  an  the  requested  funds  sought 
for  ABRV  development  in  fiscal  year  1983 
to  make  thai  research  and  development  pro- 
gram consistent  with  the  earliest  possible 
IOC  of  a  surVivably-based  MX. 

One  benefit  from  easing  the  tight  develop- 
ment schediile  planned  for  this  reentry 
system  is  tfiat  competition  can  be  intro- 
duced into  ehe  development  of  the  ABRV. 
DOD  has  d^onstrated  under  the  MK-12A 
retrofit  program  that  the  industrial  base  is 
enhanced  and  program  costs  reduced 
through  utilization  of  dual  qualified  sources 
for  critical  system  components.  It  Is  the 
view  of  the  oommlttee  that  the  development 
of  dual-qualified  sources  for  ABRV  compo- 
nents such  as  the  nose-tip  will  likewise  en- 
hance the  I7.S.  individual  base  for  these 
components  I  and  reduce  AQRV  program 
costs.  AccoRlingly,  the  committee  directs 
that  competitive  approach  to  development 
of  the  ABRV  be  undertaken  and  strongly 
recommends!  that  the  U.S.  Air  Force  utilize 
dual  sources,  wherever  possible,  for  critical 
ABRV  components  throughout  the  PuU 
Scale  Engireerlng  and  Development  Pro- 
gram and  subsequent  procedure. 


The 
for   supple] 
year  1982. 
losses  to 


nON  AND  MAINTENANCE 


itration  requested  $786,300,000 
kental  authorization  in  fiscal 
\e  request  is  based  on  estimated 
ition  in  fiscal  year  1981  which 
could  be  ai^plied  to  outstanding  require- 
ments in  fiseal  year  1982,  and  on  legislative 
changes  made  outside  the  defense  budgeting 
process  whidh  increase  the  obligations  and 
costs  of  the  t>epartment  of  Defense. 

The  committee  made  the  following  recom- 
mendations: I 

I  Army 

The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
$90,200,000  as  requested  by  the  Army  for 
the  following  purposes:  $2.2  million  for 
postal  rate  iiicrease:  $16.2  million  for  health 
benefits;  $3.4  million  for  public  health  hos- 
pitals: $12.5  million  for  POMCUS  sete  five 
and  six;  $3.6  million  for  the  veterans  educa- 
tional assistance  program;  $25.5  million  for 
unemployment  compensation;  and  $3.8  mil- 
lion for  per  4iem  equity;  and  $23  million  for 
force  structure  support  In  Europe. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recommends 
disapproval  of  the  request  of  $275  million 
for  real  prop  srty  maintenance. 

Ni  vy  and  Marine  Corps 

For  the  Ni  vy  the  committee  recommends 
approval  of  the  $164,600,000  requested  for 
the  following  purposes:  $52  million  for  utili- 
ties; $2.3  minion  for  postal  rates;  $14.3  mil- 
lion for  health  benefits;  $3.3  million  for 
public  healtlt  hospitals;  $5.1  million  for  the 
veterans  educational  assistance  program; 
$11.5  million  for  unemplosrment  comiiensa- 
tion;  $7.2  million  for  per  diem  equity;  and 
$58.6  millio^  for  the  LEASAT  program. 
However,  the  committee  recommends  disap- 
proval of  the  request  of  $75  million  for  real 
property  mafitenance. 

For  the  Mirlne  Corps,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends ailthorlzation  of  $.8  million  for 
postal  rate  increases;  $.9  million  for  health 
benefits;  $1.5  million  for  veterans  education- 
al assistance  program;  $3.5  million  for  un- 
employment compensation;  and  $3.6  million 
for  per  diem  equity.  However,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  disapproval  of  the  request 
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of  $15  million  for  real  property  mainte- 
nance. 

Air  Force 

The  conunittee  recommends  approval  of 
the  $30,300,000  requested  by  the  Air  Force 
for  the  following  purposes:  $1.7  million  for 
postal  rate  Increases;  $10.2  million  for 
health  benefits;  $1.4  million  for  public 
health  hospitals:  $.6  million  for  the  veterans 
educational  assistance  program;  $11  million 
for  unemployment  compensation;  and  $5.4 
million  for  per  diem  equity. 

The  committee  recommends  disapproval 
of  the  Air  Force  request  of  $75  million  for 
real  property  maintenance. 

Defense  Agencies/Defense-Wide 

The  committee  recommends  approval  of 
$41,200,000  for  the  following  purposes:  $1.1 
million  for  postal  rate  increases;  $9  million 
for  health  benefits;  $18  million  for  intelli- 
gence programs;  $11  million  for  section  six 
schools;  and  $2.1  million  for  unemployment 
compensation. 

The  committee  recommends  disapproval 
of  the  request  of  $20  million  for  real  proper- 
ty maintenance. 

MANPOWEH 

Army 

The  Army  requested  an  active-dual  end 
strength  Increase  of  4,100  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Approval  of  this  supplemental  propos- 
al would  result  in  a  new  Army  authorized 
level  of  784.400  for  fiscal  year  1982.  This  ad- 
justment will  permit  the  Army  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  recent  recruiting  and  retention 
success  in  order  to  stabilize  its  current  force 
structure.  The  committee  recommends  ap- 
proval of  this  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bdr.  President,  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  particular  need  to 
discuss  these  needs  at  any  length.  We 
debated  these  issues  thoroughly  Just 
about  2  weeks  ago.  The  situation  has 
not  changed,  except  that  the  increas- 
ing level  of  hostilities  in  the  South  At- 
lantic demonstrates  once  again  the 
need  for  military  preparedness. 

We  are  talking  about  urgent  needs 
here  for  the  KC-IOA  aircraft,  for  the 
Trident  submarine,  the  CO-47  cruiser, 
and  other  naval  vesses.  for  M-'l  tank 
stirge  capability.  for  advanced 
R.D.T.  &  E.  on  our  missile  programs, 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance. 

Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  I  was 
somewhat  amazed  that  the  urgent 
supplemental  failed  to  provide  these 
funds.  Therefore,  I  think  it  is  Impor- 
tant that  the  Senate  go  on  record  now 
as  favoring  a  strong  and  urgent  de- 
fense of  our  Nation. 

I  reiterate  that  even  though  this 
amendment  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation already  contained  in  the  bill, 
it  is  intended  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  an  existing  act  previously 
passed  by  the  Senate  during  this  ses- 
sion. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President, 
that  there  appears  to  be  other  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  impropriating  these 
funds  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
Some  of  these  funds  are  fiscal  year 
1982  funds.  I  think  the  question  pre- 
sents Itself:  When  will  we  authorize 
these  funds  if  we  do  not  do  it  now? 
What  was  the  point  of  passing  the  au- 
thorization bill   if  we   are  not  even 


going  to  consider  appropriating  these 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  funds? 

AMENDMENT  NO.  >S33 

(Purpose:  To  appropriate  $731,400,000  for 
urgent  military  supplemental) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  antici- 
pating what  the  Parliamentarian  is 
going  to  say,  I  send  the  amendment  to 
the  desk.  

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum  and  I 
will  explain  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1533. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  43  between  lines  10  and  11,  insert 
the  following: 
Chapter     VIII— DEPARTMENT     OF    DE- 

FENSE  URGENT  MILITARY  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  supple- 
mental appropriation  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  title  IX  and  by  section  1129(c) 
of  title  XI  of  the  Act  of  May  14.  1982.  pro- 
viding Department  of  Defense  Authoriza- 
tion for  Appropriations  for  Fiscal  Year  1983 
and  Supplemental  Authorization  for  Appro- 
priations for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  $731,400,000 
to  remain  available  imtil  expended,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law  or  of 
this  Act.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  inform  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  that,  under  cloture, 
the  Chair  will  take  the  initiative  to 
rule  that  the  amendment  is  out  of 
order  because  it  is  not  germane. 

Mr.  TrBiT.M.«=i  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair.  I  do  not  disagree  at  all  with 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  it  a  matter  of  record 
of  what  has  happened  to  these  funds 
and  point  out  that  here  we  have  an 
anomaly  of  funds  for  national  defense 
having  been  authorized  without  it 
going  Into  this  appropriation. 

There  was  no  other  way  that  I  could 
draft  this  amendment  to  make  it  not 
subject  to  a  point  of  order,  but  I  did 
make  it  a  matter  of  record,  and  I  do 
thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  What  is  the  pending 
business? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Cur- 
rently, the  bill  is  the  pending  business. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Is  the  bill  open  to  fur- 
ther amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do  not  have  any,  but  I 
Just  wondered  what  we  were  doing 
here.  Is  there  any  reason  we  have  to 
stand  around  like  this? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  For  about  2  hours 
now  we  have  been  waiting  Imowlng 
that  we  had  a  certain  amendment  to 
act  upon,  at  which  time  we  would  be 
able  to  act  on  the  Lugar  amendment, 
pending  an  agreement  from  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  that  we  could  waive 
the  1-day  rule.  I  must  say  that  that  re- 
sponse has  not  been  forthcoming,  as  I 
imderstood  from  his  promise  to  the 
leader  at  7  o'clock.  It  is  now  a  quarter 
to  9,  and  that  answer  is  stiU  being 
awaited.  Otherwise,  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  further  if  we  could  not  get  an 
affirmative  response  from  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  we  will  have  quorum 
calls  and  other  matters  until  12:01. 
when  we  do  not  have  to  get  the  con- 
sent from  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  instead  we  will  not  necessarily 
have  to  waive.  We  will  by  that  time 
have  gone  into  a  new  calendar  day. 
The  leader  has  made  it  very  clear  that 
he  is  going  to  finish  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  May  I  ask  a 
question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Ym. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  a  parliamentary  inquiiy. 

Would  it  be  possible  by  unanimous 
consent  to  declare  it  to  be  12:01  at  this 
time? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  would  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  it  would  be  in 
order  to  declare  by  unanimous  consent 
the  Lugar  amendment  in  order  and 
take  up  the  Lugar  amendment  now  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  am  not  going 
to  suggest  it.  but  I  think  somebody 
here  who  Is  for  the  amendment  should 
suggest  it.  I  think  we  are  Just  wasting 
a  lot  of  time,  and  a  lot  of  the  time  of 
Senators.  I  have  had  an  airplane  wait- 
ing for  me  all  evening.  I  have  to  go 
clear  to  Taiwan.  I  am  getting  a  little 
tired  of  sitting  around  here  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  want  to  say  as 
manager  of  the  bill  that  I  have 
become  very  weary  waiting  for  an 
answer,  the  same  as  the  Senator  from 
Arizona.  There  has  been  a  notice  sent 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  He  has 
been  requested  to  be  here  on  the  floor 
to  give  us  an  answer.  We  are  still  wait- 
ing. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  responding.  I  support- 
ed the  Senator  from  Colorado  yester- 
day and  would  like  to  do  so  again,  but 
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I  mm  not  certain  we  need  to  wait  until 
midnight  so  that  I  may  do  so.  Mr 
President,  let  us  get  on  with  it.  We 
have  other  things  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  wants  to  proceed .  expedi- 
tiously, fle  will  be  here  momientarlly. 
He  knows  Members  want  to  get  under- 
way. In  deference  to  him,  he  has  been 
working  hard  all  day.  and  I  believe  he 
dewrves  to  have  his  hour  in  court  or 
his  few  minutes  in  coiut.  I  know  the 
Senate  will  not  act  precipitously  in 
these  next  few  minutes. 

Mr.  DOLE.  We  certainly  have  not 
acted  precipitously  in  the  last  few 
hours— in  fact  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
simply  like  to  state  for  the  record  so 
that  all  Senators  know  I  am  prepared 
to  cooperate  and  will  as  soon  as  it 
seems  permissible  with  this  motion:  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  call  up  my 
motion  to  suspend  the  niles  on  the 
same  calendar  day.  ■ 

I  will  say  for  the  record  I  have  been 
here  since  7:30  prepared  to  offer  this 
motion.  I  fail  to  understand  why  we 
are  unable  to  do  this,  aside  from 
simple  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

For  the  sake  of  the  record.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  do  that.  I  would  hope  that 
permission  will  be  given  and  we  can 
proceed.  I  would  say  everybody  ought 
to  be  on  notice  that  someone  can 
object,  but  I  would  think  in  15  minutes 
it  would  be  time  to  offer  this  and  if  a 
Senator  wishes  to  object,  fair  enough. 
But  we  really  ought  to  get  on  with  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  worked 
hard.  I  think  he  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing service,  and  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  loses.  But  let  us  get  on 
with  it.  I  know  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  like  to  move  on  with 
this  bill,  as  would  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin.  Since  these  meetings  are 
not  deductible  anymore,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  speed  up  the  process.  We 
should  move  this  along.  I  am  going  to 
go  out  and  try  to  find  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  as  if  in  morning  business. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  oi>Jectlon?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 
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UTE  TO  SENATOR 
MARGARET  CHASE  SBflTH 

Mr.  1 LITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  32 
years  ajo,  on  Jime  1,  1950,  Senator 
Margar  tt  Chase  Smith  of  Maine  deliv- 
ered a  speech  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  which  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered and  honored  for  its  coiu-age,  its 
clarity,  puid  its  reaffirmation  of  funda- 
mental American  values. 

At  a  time  when  political  debate  in 
the  Senate  had  reached  the  point  of 
invecti^  and  name  calling.  Senator 
Smith  Was  Joined  by  six  of  her  col- 
leagues I  in  a  declaration  of  conscience 
as  remarkable  for  its  logic  and  sense 
today  a<  it  was  32  years  ago.  I  want  to 
pay  trfcute  to  Senator  Smith  and 
recall  that  occasion  today. 

The  Senate  has  been  called  the 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the 
world.  Ab  Senators,  we  know  that,  alas, 
too  oft€n  that  description  is  hyperbol- 
ic. But  Senator  Smith's  declaration  of 
consciesce  marks  on  occasion  when  it 
was  no  I  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
Senate  Jwas  Indeed,  the  world's  great- 
est deliberative  body. 

Today's  controversies  do  not,  thank- 
fully, iavolve  the  witch  hunting  and 
smear  tactics  against  which  Senator 
Smith  ^oke  out.  But  in  her  appeal  to 
reason,  to  honor,  and  to  respect  for 
differing  views,  she  spoke  to  a  timeless 
set  of  standards  for  public  discourse. 

It  is  often  easy,  in  the  heat  of  parti- 
san debate  or  the  fervor  of  substantive 
disagreement,  to  come  to  believe  that 
only  one  view  can  be  right,  only  one 
perspective  valid,  or  only  one  ideology 
respectable.  Our  national  history  is  a 
repudiation  of  that  notion.  We  are  and 
ever  hove  been  a  pluralistic,  diverse, 
and  oiten  agrumentative  people. 
Those  traits  are  responsible  for  the 
vigor  o|  our  civilization  and  the  inge- 
nuity of  our  political  institutions.  But 
at  oth^  times,  they  have  been  the 
source  Of  self-inflicted  problems. 

Senator  Smith  was  speaking  at  such 
a  timel  The  postwar  threat  posed 
when  t'he  Iron  curtain  descended 
across  (urope  was  a  real  one.  But  the 
tactics  and  methods  some  chose  to 
fight  iti  were  both  ineffective  and  dis- 
honorable. Those  tactics  ignored  the 
American  tradition  of  liberty  of  con- 
science and  of  speech.  They  sought  to 
dismiss  the  American  presumption  of 
innocence.  They  sought  to  establish  a 
notion  of  group  guilt  and  guilt  by  asso- 
ciation jwhich  is  abhorrent  to  both  our 
legal  and  our  moral  tradition. 

For  q  time,  those  tactics  succeeded 
all  tool  well.  Americans  were  over- 
whelmed, partly  persuaded,  partly  in- 
timidated into  believing  that  the 
threats  facing  the  Nation  were  so  mas- 
sive, sd  complex,  and  so  immediate 
that  futidamental  American  principles 
of  fairness  could  be  disregarded. 


Senator  f  Imlth's  declaration  of  con- 
science was  the  first  step  to  rejecting 
that  perception,  and  restoring  to  our 
political  discourse  the  fundamentals  of 
honesty,  openness,  and  respect  for  In- 
dividuals' rights. 

Senator  Sknith  knew,  32  years  ago,  as 
we  know  today,  that  the  United  States 
can  be  defeated  by  inner  disunity  far 
more  surefer  than  by  any  external 
threat.  Shefreminded  her  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  of  that  fact  at  a  time  when 
rancor  and  bitterness  in  political 
dialog  threatened  the  very  fabric  of 
the  Senate  institution  itself.  And  her 
observations  remain  as  valid  and  as 
important  tpday  as  they  were  then. 

It  is  impoltant  that  in  the  clash  and 
conflict  of  'differing  ideas  we  do  not 
forget  that  I  the  fundamental  principle 
of  the  liberty  to  differ  can  be  eroded 
by  abuse  as  easily  as  by  direct  repres- 
sion, i 

It  is  important  to  recall  that  the 
Constitutioh  does  not  impose  a  par- 
ticular economic,  social,  or  political  di- 
rection for',  our  Nation.  It  sets  the 
bounds  within  which  competing  ideas 
may  be  debated,  competing  ideals  ex- 


amined, 
viewed. 

If  that  p 
and  develi 
foimders  o: 


changing   priorities   re- 


of  change,  evolution, 
iment  is  to  work  as  the 
our  Nation  intended,  then 
the  respect  jwe  give  to  viewpoints  other 
than  our  own  and  the  tolerance  we 
give  to  other  perspectives  is  essential 
to  our  abililty  to  work  together  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  people. 

What  Senator  Smith  spoke  against 
was  not  political  opposition— indeed,  in 
the  very  declaration  of  conscience 
itself  her  gondemnation  of  the  then- 
Democratic;  administration  is  clear  and 
strong.  Seniitor  Smith  was  not  arguing 
for  a  tolerance  that  erased  principles 
or  ignored  differences.  She  was  argu- 
ing for  responsibility  in  debate  and  po- 
litical dialog. 

Senator  Smith's  remarks  are  a 
benchmark  against  which  our  debate 
and  our  tonduct  as  Senators  can 
always  be  measured.  Senator  Smith's 
standards  f  >r  political  opposition  with- 
out pollticil  namecalling  are  a  stand- 
ard against  which  we  can  test  our  own 
ability  to  remain  responsible  in  the 
course  of  oir  political  differences. 

In  truth,  jthe  question  she  addressed 
was  not  one  of  political  differences. 

It  was  the  protection  of  political  lib- 
erty. She  Reminded  us  that  the  right 
to  disagree  carries  with  it  the  obliga- 
tion to  be  responsible  in  its  exercise. 
She  reminded  us  that  the  right  to 
reject  another's  viewpoint  demands 
that  we  remect  its  holder.  Most  impor- 
tant, she  reminded  us  that  the  princi- 
pal purpose  for  which  we  are  sent  to 
the  Senat^  is  not  to  see  a  particular 
f  {u:tion  win;  but  to  serve  the  best  inter- 
ests of  our  people  and  the  constitu- 
tional system  of  government  under 
which  we  a  1  live. 
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Senator  Smith  said,  "It  is  time  for  a 
change  and  a  Republican  victory  is 
necessary.  Yet  a  Republican  regime 
embracing  a  philosophy  that  lacks  po- 
litical Integrity  or  intellectual  honesty 
would  prove  equally  disastrous  to  the 
nation." 

That  observation  is  true  for  either 
party  at  all  times.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  when  the  desire  for  partisan  vic- 
tory is  strong,  the  temptation  to  use 
all  resources  for  its  attainment  is  well- 
nigh  irresistible.  But  when  partisan 
victory  can  only  be  achieved  at  the 
cost  of  abandoning  the  fimdamental 
principles  of  fairness  and  honor  on 
which  our  political  system  is  based, 
then  such  a  victory  itself  becomes  a 
defeat,  and  a  defeat  for  the  entire 
Nation. 

So,  on  the  occasion  of  the  anniversa- 
ry of  Senator  Smith's  remarks  of  1950. 
I  want  to  recommend  them  to  my  col- 
leagues again,  as  a  fine,  patriotic,  and 
lasting  expression  of  a  Senator's  re- 
sponsibility to  truth,  to  honor,  and  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they 
be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ator Smith's  declaration  of  conscience 
was  made  almost  10  years  to  the  day 
after  her  appointment  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  June  3,  1940.  Sena- 
tor Smith  readily  won  election  in  her 
own  right  to  the  House  for  four  terms, 
and  later,  to  the  Senate,  where  she 
served  with  distinction  for  four  terms 
as  well.  Senator  Smith  remains  the 
only  woman  in  American  history  to 
have  won  election  in  her  own  right  to 
both  the  Senate  and  House.  And  in 
terms  of  her  work  for  the  Nation.  Sen- 
ator Smith's  record  Is  one  that  any  of 
us  would  be  proud  to  call  our  own. 

Truly  distinguished  public  servants 
are  an  uncommon  phenomenon.  Our 
Nation  is  fortunate  in  having  enjoyed 
more  than  its  fair  share  of  them.  Sen- 
ator Smith's  career  was  as  fine  an  ex- 
ample of  disinterested  and  conscien- 
tious public  service  as  any  in  our  histo- 
ry. It  is  with  real  pride  that  we,  from 
Maine,  claim  her  as  our  own. 

My  colleagues  wlU  be  saddend  to 
learn,  as  I  was,  that  by  a  tragic  coinci- 
dence. Gen.  William  Lewis,  Senator 
Smith's  longtime  administrative  assist- 
ant, passed  away  yesterday.  As  Sena- 
tors, we  all  know  what  a  major  role 
staff  play  in  helping  us  carry  out  oiu* 
responsibilities. 

Senator  Smith's  achievements  as  a 
Senator  from  Maine  were  her  own. 
Her  hard  work,  her  selflessness,  and 
her  tireless  dedication  to  the  interests 
of  oiu-  State  and  our  Nation  need  no 
emphasis. 

But  she  would  be  the  first  to  recog- 
nize the  role  that  General  Lewis 
played  in  helping  her  fulfill  her  com- 


mitment to  Maine  and  to  the  Nation. 
In  a  fine  tradition  being  continued 
today  by  Senator  Cohch,  Senator 
Smith  made  sure  the  voice  of  New 
England  was  heard  in  the  counsels  of 
Armed  Services  Committee  and  in  the 
formulation  of  our  Nation's  defense 
policies.  Senator  Smith's  was  a  voice 
of  reason  fortified  with  strength,  a 
voice  which  served  Maine  well. 

It  is  tragic  that  General  Lewis,  who 
played  such  a  significant  role  in  help- 
ing her  articulate  her  concerns  and 
translate  them  into  legislative  form,  is 
no  longer  with  us.  General  Lewis  de- 
voted his  life  to  the  service  of  his 
Nation,  not  only  in  uniform,  but 
through  service  to  the  U.S.  House  and 
Senate  as  well. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
General  Lewis'  death  is  an  occasion 
the  Senate  should  mark.  His  service  to 
Congress  extended  from  1945  to  1972, 
a  period  spanning  huge  changes  in  the 
balance  of  world  power,  a  period 
which  chEdlenged  conventional  wisdom 
and  posed  its  own  new  problems.  Sena- 
tor Smith  was,  indeed,  fortunate  in 
having  an  associate  whose  devotion  to 
the  Nation,  whose  dedication  to 
Maine,  and  whose  sense  of  duty  was 
equal  to  her  own. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathies  to 
Senator  Smith  today,  even  as  I  honor 
the  commitment,  dignity,  and  honesty 
which  distinguished  her  career  in  the 
Senate. 

EXHIBn  1 

The  OROwniG  CoimjsiOH— Nehi  for 

Patriotic  THimciifG 

(By  Mrs.  Margaret  Chase  Smith) 

I  would  like  to  speak  briefly  and  simply 
about  a  serious  national  condition.  It  is  a 
national  feeling  of  fear  and  frustration  that 
could  result  In  national  suicide  and  the  end 
of  everything  that  we  Americans  hold  dear. 
It  Is  a  condition  that  comes  from  the  lack  of 
effective  leadership  either  in  the  legislative 
branch  or  the  executive  branch  or  our  Gov- 
ernment. That  leadership  Is  so  lacking  that 
serious  and  responsible  proposals  are  being 
made  that  national  advisory  commissions  be 
appointed  to  provide  such  critically  needed 
leadership. 

I  speak  as  briefly  as  possible  because  too 
much  harm  has  already  been  done  with  irre- 
sponsible words  of  bitterness  and  selfish  po- 
litical opportunism.  I  speak  as  simply  as 
possible  because  the  Issue  is  too  great  to  be 
obscured  by  eloquence.  I  speak  simply  and 
briefly  in  the  hope  that  my  words  will  be 
taken  to  heart. 

Mr.  President,  I  speak  as  a  Republican.  I 
speak  as  a  woman.  I  speak  as  a  United 
States  Senator.  I  speak  as  an  American. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  long  en- 
joyed world-wide  respect  as  the  greatest  de- 
liberative body  in  the  world.  But  recently 
that  deliberative  character  has  too  often 
been  debased  to  the  level  of  a  forum  of  hate 
and  character  assassination  sheltered  by  the 
shield  of  congressional  immunity. 

It  is  Ironical  that  we  Senators  can  In 
debate  In  the  Senate,  directly  or  Indirectly, 
by  any  form  of  words,  Imptfte  to  any  Ameri- 
can who  Is  not  a  Senator  any  conduct  or 
motive  unworthy  or  unbecoming  an  Ameri- 
can—and without  that  non-Senator  Ameri- 
can having  any  legal  redress  against  us— yet 


if  we  say  the  same  thing  in  the  Senate 
about  our  colleagues  we  can  be  stopped  on 
the  grounds  of  being  out  of  order. 

It  Is  strange  that  we  can  verbally  attack 
anyone  else  without  restraint  and  with  full 
protection,  and  yet  we  hold  ourselves  above 
the  same  type  of  criticism  here  on  the 
Senate  floor.  Surely  the  United  States 
Senate  Is  big  enough  to  take  self-criticism 
and  self-appraisal.  Surely  we  should  be  able 
to  take  the  same  kind  of  character  attacks 
that  we  "dish  out"  to  outsiders. 

I  think  that  it  Is  high  time  for  the  United 
States  Senate  and  its  members  to  do  some 
real  soul  searching  and  to  weigh  our  con- 
sciences as  to  the  manner  in  which  we  are 
performing  our  duty  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  manner  in  which  we  are  using  or 
abusing  our  individual  powers  and  privi- 
leges. 

I  think  It  is  high  time  that  we  remem- 
bered that  we  have  sworn  to  uphold  and 
defend  the  Constitution.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  that  we  remembered  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, as  amended,  speaks  not  only  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  but  also  of  trial  by  jury 
Instead  of  trial  by  accusation. 

Whether  it  be  a  criminal  prosecution  in 
court  or  a  character  prosecution  in  the 
Senate,  there  is  little  practical  distinction 
when  the  life  of  a  person  has  been  ruined. 

Those  of  us  who  shout  the  loudest  about 
Americanism  in  making  character  assassina- 
tions are  all  too  frequently  those  who.  by 
our  own  words  and  acts,  ignore  some  of  the 
basic  principles  of  Americanism— 

The  right  to  criticize. 

The  right  to  hold  unpopular  beliefs. 

The  right  to  protest. 

The  right  to  Independent  thought. 

The  exercise  of  these  rights  should  not 
cost  one  single  American  citizen  his  reputa- 
tion or  his  right  to  a  livelihood  nor  should 
he  be  in  danger  of  losing  his  reputation  or 
livelihood  merely  because  he  happens  to 
know  some  one  who  holds  unpopular  be- 
liefs. Who  of  us  does  not?  Otherwise  none  of 
us  could  call  our  souls  our  own.  Otherwise 
thought  control  would  have  set  in. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
being  afraid  to  speak  their  minds  lest  they 
be  politically  smeared  as  Communists  or 
Fascists  by  their  opponents.  Freedom  of 
speech  is  not  what  it  used  to  be  in  America. 
It  has  been  so  abused  by  some  that  It  is  not 
exercised  by  others. 

The  American  people  are  sick  and  tired  of 
seeing  innocent  people  smeared  and  guilty 
people  whitewashed.  But  there  have  been 
enough  proved  cases,  such  as  the  Amerasia 
case,  the  Hiss  case,  the  Coplon  case,  the 
Gold  case,  to  cause  nation-wide  distrust  and 
strong  suspicion  that  there  may  be  some- 
thing to  the  unproved,  sensational  accusa- 
tions. 

As  a  Republican.  I  say  to  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  that  the  Republican 
Party  faces  a  challenge  today  that  is  not 
unlike  the  challenge  which  It  faced  t>ack  in 
Lincoln's  day.  The  Republican  Party  so  suc- 
cessfully met  that  challenge  that  it  emerged 
from  the  Civil  War  as  the  champion  of  a 
united  nation— in  addition  to  being  a  party 
which  unrelentingly  fought  looae  spending 
and  loose  programs. 

Today  our  country  is  being  psychological- 
ly divided  by  the  confusion  and  the  suspi- 
cions that  are  bred  in  the  United  States 
Senate  to  spread  like  cancerous  tentacles  of 
"know  nothing,  suspect  everything"  atti- 
tudes. Today  we  have  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration which  has  developed  a  mania  for 
loose  spending  and  loose  programs.  History 
is    repeating    itself— and    the    Republican 
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Party  acBln  has  the  opportunity  to  emerge 
■a  the  champion  of  unity  and  prudence. 

The  record  of  the  present  Democratic  ad- 
ministration has  provided  us  with  sufficient 
campaign  issues  without  the  necessity  of  re- 
sorting to  political  smears.  America  is  rapid- 
ly losing  Its  position  as  leader  of  the  world 
simply  because  the  Democratic  administra- 
tion has  pitifully  failed  to  provide  effective 
leadership. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  com- 
pletely confused  the  American  people  by  its 
daily  contradictory  grave  wamlngs  and  opti- 
mistic assurances,  which  show  the  people 
that  our  Democratic  administration  has  no 
Idea  of  where  It  is  going. 

The  Democratic  administration  has  great- 
ly lost  the  confidence  of  the  American 
people  by  its  complacency  to  the  threat  of 
communism  here  at  home  and  the  leak  of 
vital  secrets  to  Russia  through  key  officials 
of  the  Democratic  administration.  There  are 
enough  proved  cases  to  make  this  point 
without  diluting  our  criticism  with  un- 
proved charges. 

Surely  these  are  sufficient  reasons  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  American  t>eople  that  it 
Is  time  for  a  change  and  that  a  Republican 
victory  is  necesHuy  to  the  security  of  the 
country.  Surely  it  is  clear  that  this  Nation 
will  continue  to  suffer  so  long  as  it  is  gov- 
erned by  the  present  Ineffective  Democratic 
administration. 

Yet  to  displace  it  with  a  Republican 
regime  embracing  a  philosophy  that  lacks 
political  integrity  or  intellectual  honesty 
would  prove  equally  disastrous  to  the 
Nation.  The  Nation  sorely  needs  a  Republi- 
can victory.  But  I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Re- 
publican Party  ride  to  political  victory  on 
the  Four  Horsemen  of  Calumny— fear,  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  smear. 

I  doubt  if  the  R^ubllcan  Party  could  do 
so.  simply  because  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  will  uphold  any  political 
party  that  puts  political  exploitation  t^ve 
national  interest  Surely  we  Republican )  are 
not  so  desperate  for  victory. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  the  Republican  7*arty 
win  that  way.  While  it  might  be  a  r.eetlng 
victory  for  the  Republican  Party,  it  would 
be  a  more  lasting  defeat  for  the  American 
people.  Surely  It  would  ultimately  be  tulclde 
for  the  Republican  Party  and  the  two-party 
system  that  has  protected  our  American  lib- 
erties from  the  dictatorship  of  a  one-party 
system. 

As  members  of  the  minority  party,  we  do 
not  have  the  primary  authority  to  formu- 
late the  policy  of  our  Government.  But  we 
do  have  the  responsibility  of  rendering  con- 
structive criticism,  of  clarifying  issues,  of  al- 
laying fears  by  acting  as  responsible  citi- 


As  a  woman.  I  wonder  how  the  mothers, 
wives,  sisters,  and  daughters  feel  about  the 
way  in  which  members  of  their  families 
have  been  politically  mangled  in  Senate 
debate— and  I  use  the  word  "debate"  advised- 
ly. 

As  a  United  States  Smator.  I  am  not 
proud  of  the  way  in  which  the  Senate  has 
been  made  a  publicity  platform  for  irrespon- 
sible sensationalism.  I  am  not  proud  of  the 
reckless  abandon  in  which  unproved  charges 
have  been  hurled  from  this  side  of  the  aisle. 
I  am  not  proud  of  the  obviously  staged,  un- 
dignified countercharges  which  have  been 
attempted  in  retaliation  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle. 

I  do  not  like  the  way  the  Senate  has  been 
made  a  rendeavous  for  vilification,  for  self- 
ish pollUcal  gain  at  the  sacrifice  of  individ- 
ual reputations  and  national  unity.  I  am  not 


proud  df  the  way  we  smear  outsiders  from 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  and  hide  behind  the 
cloak  of  congressional  immunity  and  still 
place  ourselves  beyond  criticism  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate. 

As  an  American.  I  am  shocked  at  the  way 
Republicans  and  Democrats  alike  are  play- 
ing directly  into  the  Communist  design  of 
"confuse,  divide,  and  conquer."  As  an  Amer- 
ican. I  do  not  want  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration jwhite  wash  or  cover  up  any  more 
than  I  jwant  a  Republican  smear  or  witch 
hunt. 

As  an  American,  I  condemn  a  Republican 
Fascist  just  as  much  as  I  condemn  a  Demo- 
crat Communist.  I  condemn  a  Democrat 
Fascist  Just  as  much  as  I  condemn  a  Repub- 
lican Communist.  They  are  equally  danger- 
ous to  you  and  me  and  to  our  country.  As  an 
American,  I  want  to  see  our  Nation  recap- 
ture the  strength  and  unity  it  once  had 
when  we  fought  the  enemy  instead  of  our- 
selves.  ' 

It  is  ^th  these  thoughts  that  I  have 
drafted  what  I  call  a  Declaration  of  Con- 
science. I  am  gratified  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Tobey),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Aiken),  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse),  the  Senator  from 
New  Y(M-k  (Mr.  Ives),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota JMr.  Thye).  and  the  Senator  from 
New  JeHey  (Mr.  Hendrickson)  have  con- 
curred ill  that  declaration  and  have  author- 
ized me  to  announce  their  concurrence. 

The  declaration  reads  as  follows: 

STATEMENT  OF  SEVEN  REPTTBUCAN  SENATORS 

1.  We  are  Republicans.  But  we  are  Ameri- 
cans f  ir^.  It  is  as  Americans  that  we  express 
our  coilcem  with  the  growing  confusion 
that  thieatens  the  security  and  stability  of 
our  country.  Democrats  and  Republicans 
alike  have  contributed  to  that  confusion. 

2.  The  Democratic  administration  has  ini- 
tially created  the  confusion  by  its  lack  of  ef- 
fective leadership,  by  its  contradictory  grave 
wamlngB  and  optimistic  assurances,  by  its 
complaoency  to  the  threat  of  communism 
here  at  home,  by  its  oversensitlveness  to 
rightful  criticism,  by  its  petty  bitterness 
against  its  critics. 

3.  Certain  elements  of  the  Republican 
Party  h»ve  materially  added  to  this  confu- 
sion in  the  hopes  of  riding  the  Republican 
Party  t«  victory  through  the  selfish  politi- 
cal explbitation  of  fear,  bigotry,  ignorance, 
and  intwerance.  There  are  enough  mistakes 
of  the  pemocrats  for  Republicans  to  criti- 
cize constructively  without  resorting  to  po- 
tears. 

|his  extent.  Democrats  and  Republi- 
le  have  unwittingly,  but  undeniably, 
:tly  into  the  Communist  design 
t.  divide,  and  conquer." 
high  time  that  we  stopped  thinking 
ly  as  Republicans  and  Democrats 
about  elections  and  started  thinking  patri- 
otically as  Americans  about  national  securi- 
ty based  on  individual  freedom.  It  is  high 
time  that  we  all  stopped  being  tools  and  vic- 
tims of  J  totalitarian  techniques— techniques 
that,  ii  continued  here  unchecked,  will 
surely  aid  what  we  have  come  to  cherish  as 
the  Amf  rican  way  of  life. 

Mr.  IfATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Sejator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 
^CHRiJi.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
inator  from  Maryland. 

lTHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
is  very  appropriate  that  the 
from  Maine  should  refer  to 
the  remarkable  career  of  his  predeces- 
sor, ttm  former  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mrs.  $mith).  It  was  my  great  privilege 
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to  serve  h«  tre  with  Mrs.  Smith.  I  agree 
with  whai  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  said  tonight  about  her  courage, 
her  perceiltion.  her  sensitivity.  It  was 
not  only  itk  her  famous  Declaration  of 
Conscience  that  she  exhibit  these 
qualities  because,  as  one  who  served 
here  with!  her,  I  observed  day  after 
day  the  Kind  of  discrimination,  the 
kind  of  careful  judgment,  the  kind  of 
prudent  d^isions  that  she  made.  In 
each  of  those  daily  decisions,  those 
qualities  of  courage  and  of  real, 
thoughtful  consideration  were  evi- 
denced. 

I  thankl  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mrrcpzix)  for  having  taken  this 
occasion  to  recall  the  remarkable  serv- 
ice of  Mai^garet  Chase  Smith  in  this 
Chamber. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
from  Mainp  yield? 

Mr.  MTIJCHELL.  I  yield.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
join  the  Senator  from  Maine  in  his 
tribute  to  Margaret  Chase  Smith.  I 
served  wltl*  her  in  this  body  a  number 
of  years.  She  answered  something  like 
2,150  consecutive  roUcalls.  She  had 
the  all-time  record  at  that  time. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell), has  hit  on  the  principal  ele- 
ment in  he^  remarkable  character.  She 
is  a  woman  of  outstanding  integrity.  I 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  h«r.  She  is  also  extraordinari- 
ly intelligent  and  diligent.  She  had  the 
respect  of  |l11  of  us  in  the  Senate. 

On  this  (ssue  of  declaration  of  con- 
science, I  lin  particularly  sensitive  to 
it  becausd  I  succeeded  the  Senator 
who  provof  ed  that  particular  Declara- 
tion of  Conscience.  As  the  Senator 
from  Maiile  (Mr.  Mitchell)  has  said, 
this  took  Extraordinary  courage  and  a 
sense  of  tolerance,  a  sense  of  recogni- 
tion of  the  pluralism  that  is  a  great 
feature  of  bur  country. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Maine  j^eld? 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  Sena- 
tor jEirtfiMBs  Rawdolph  and  I  are  the 
only  Members  of  this  body  who  served 
with  Margaret  Chase  Smith  in  both 
the  House  [of  Representatives  and  the 
U.S.  Senate.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  r^arks  that  have  been  made 
here  by  the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  land  our  colleagues. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith  is  a  noble 
lady  who  served  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  Nfttion  with  great  honor  and 
great  distinction.  She  is  a  lady  of  enor- 
mous couijage,  integrity,  and  charac- 
ter. I  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  frpm  Maine  for  his  excellent 
remarks  about  that  noble  lady. 

Mr.  RAIICXDLPH.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  privilege  to  join  our  able  colleague 
(Mr.  MiTCKELL)  and  other  Senators  in 
expressing  merited  tributes  to  the 
former    lady    Member    from    Maine, 
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Margaret  Chase  Smith,  with  whom  I 
served  in  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

I  especially  recall  a  speech  given  by 
Margaret,  to  more  than  100  young 
women  in  Washington  at  Girls  Nation, 
sponsored  by  the  American  Legion. 

It  was  my  responsibility,  at  that 
time,  to  serve  as  the  director  of  this 
important  citizenship  conference.  Let- 
ters came  to  me,  from  across  the  coun- 
try, of  the  inspiring  remarks  that  im- 
pressed those  young  women. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
express  my  profound  respect  for  one 
of  this  body's  greatest  members.  Sena- 
tor Margaret  Chase  Smith  of  Maine. 

Margaret  Chase  Smith,  as  Maine's 
Senator  for  over  20  years,  demonstrat- 
ed that  she  possessed  the  ideals  wiiich 
all  Americans  cherish,  but  which  few 
are  able  to  translate  into  actions. 

At  a  time  when  women  were  in 
effect  excluded  from  political  decision- 
making, Margaret  Chase  Smith  de- 
manded to  be  heard,  and  fought  for 
the  right  to  make  a  contribution  to 
her  country.  Once  that  right  was  rec- 
ognized, she  never  ceased  in  her  ef- 
forts to  make  the  Nation  stronger  and 
to  encourage  our  citizens  to  act  on 
their  first  principles. 

At  a  time  when  a  debilitating  fear  of 
alleged  foreign  subversion  and  alien 
political  doctrine  and  behavior  threat- 
ened to  subsume  reason  in  this  Cliam- 
ber.  Margaret  Chase  Smith  rose  to  her 
feet  and  reminded  our  leaders  of  their 
obligations  and  their  honor.  In  declar- 
ing her  conscientious  objection  to  the 
national  disease  of  which  Senator 
Joseph  McCarthy's  actions  were  symp- 
tomatic, she  established  herself  as  one 
of  this  country's  strongest  and  most 
thoughtful  national  leaders.  As  we  ap- 
proach the  anniversary  of  her  heroic 
action  (June  1)  we  should  consider  and 
reflect  upon  the  example  she  set  32 
years  ago. 

Though  Margaret  Chase  Smith  now 
.enjoys  the  less  hectic  schedule  which 
as  a  Senator  she  earned  many  times 
over,  she  continues  to  remind  us  that 
that  vigilence  and  introspection  are 
necessary  if  America's  cherished  ideals 
are  to  be  preserved  and  maintained  in 
our  institutions.  Moreover,  in  public 
appearances,  she  continues  to  chal- 
lenge our  young  people— and  especial- 
ly our  young  women— to  take  their 
place  in  running  our  country,  to  inte- 
grate their  beliefs  and  goals  Into  our 
national  character  and  objectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  join 
with  my  (wlleagues  in  paying  tribute 
to  Maine's  and  America's  Margaret 
Chase  Smith.  Let  us  emulate  her,  let 
us  draw  strength  from  her  example, 
and,  most  of  all,  let  our  actions  in  this 
Senate  be  based  on  the  kind  of  sound 
reason  and  steadfast  moral  principles 
which  she  championed  in  her  distin- 
guished and  lengthy  career. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 


Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  yield. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  be  associated  with  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell).  I 
recall  that  night.  She  sat  right  there 
at  that  comer  desk,  with  her  red  rose 
in  her  boutonniere.  She  made  that  re- 
markable speech,  which  I  think  will  go 
down  in  the  Senate's  history  as  a  per- 
fect guideline.  She  is  a  woman  of  re- 
markable courage,  a  woman  whose 
friendship  I  enjoyed  then  and  still 
enjoy.  I  thank  my  friend  from  Maine 
for  calling  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  wonderful  gift  that  she  gave  us. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  distin- 
gtiished  Senators  for  their  gracious  re- 
marks. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  continued  with  consider- 
ation of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  perhaps  a  imanimous-con- 
sent  request  to  permit  the  motion  to 
suspend  the  rules  during  this  day  in- 
stead of  waiting  until  past  midnight 
might  not  be  objected  to  if  it  were  put 
not  at  this  moment  but  in  a  few  mo- 
ments, after  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do has  had  opportunity  to  speak  brief- 
ly. Is  that  understanding  correct? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  majority  leader  will  yield  to  me.  he 
is  correct,  with  the  exception  that 
there  may  be  another  Senator  or  two 
who  has  some  brief  remarks.  It  is  my 
disposition,  as  I  think  it  is  of  a  number 
of  Senators,  that  we  take  the  next 
step  and  see  what  the  will  of  the 
Senate  is  at  this  point  on  whether  or 
not  to  suspend  the  rules  to  permit  the 
consideration  of  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana. If  the  majority  leader  has  com- 
pleted his  statement,  I  have  a  few 
brief  remarks  and  am  prepared  to 
yield  the  floor  and  listen  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tors should  be  on  notice  that  shortly, 
after  Senators  have  an  opportunity  to 
speak  on  this  request,  I  shall  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request 
that,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  rule  V,  a  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  may  be  in  order  at  this  time.  I 
shall  not  make  it  at  this  moment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  When  wiU  be  the 
proper  time  to  debate  the  issue.  A,  of 
whether  or  not  we  suspend  the  rules 
and,  B.  the  substance  of  what  the  rule 
or  motion  is? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  that  I  am  ad- 
vised by  the  Parliamentarian  that  the 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  under  this 


situation— that  is,  postcloture— is  not 
debatable.  Therefore,  any  debate  on 
that  should  come  in  advance  of  the 
time  the  motion  is  made.  Assuming 
that  the  rules  are  suspended,  of 
course,  the  amendment  itself  would  be 
debatable.  There  is  no  limitation 
except  the  limitation  of  rule  XXII  in 
that  respect. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I  hope 
we  wiU  not  suspend  the  rules  over  an 
issue  of  tills  nature  at  ttiis  time.  There 
have  been  many,  many  times  in  the 
past  when  we  have  also  been  in  times 
of  crisis  and  the  Senate  has  never  sus- 
pended the  rules  in  those  times.  I  hope 
we  certainly  will  not  do  it  now. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  we  approach  the  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  or  not  to  suspend  rule 
XXII  to  permit  the  offering  of  a  non- 
germane  amendment  to  the  pending 
urgent  supplemental,  I  have  two  or 
three  odds  and  ends  of  observations  I 
want  to  make  before  addressing  mj^self 
directly  to  the  question  of  whether 
the  rules  should  be  suspended. 

First  of  all,  Mr.  President,  through- 
out this  week,  and  especially  through- 
out this  day,  I  have  felt  a  great  sense 
of  privilege  and  comradeship  to  work 
with  a  number  of  Senators,  not  all  of 
whom  share  my  view  of  this,  but  I  am 
proud  to  be  allied  with  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  and  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  and  other  Senators  who 
really  feel  that  we  are  stepping  off 
into  something  that  we  should  not  do. 

I  thank  them  for  their  brotherhood 
and  for  the  assistance  they  have  given 
me  in  trying  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  P*»nators  and  the  general  public  the 
seriousness  of  this  matter. 

I  think  we  have  made  substantial 
progress.  I  am  not  sure  whether  we  are 
going  to  win.  I  think  it  will  be  quite 
close  when  the  vote  comes,  but  there 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  we  are 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

Second,  in  the  course  of  discussion 
on  this  matter,  we  have  had  very  ex- 
tensive negotiations  on  and  off  the 
floor  with  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
who  is  the  proponent  of  this  measure; 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  cliair- 
man  of  the  Appropriations  Committee; 
and  members  of  the  leadership,  par- 
ticularly the  majority  leader.  They 
have  approached  this  task  of  finding  a 
format  in  wiilch  we  can  express  our 
opinions  and  reconcile  our  differences 
of  opinion  and  reach  a  decision  in  a 
manner  that,  in  my  judgment,  reflects 
not  only  great  friendship  but  the  high- 
est and  best  ideals  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  note,  as  we  ap- 
proach the  vote,  that  one  of  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  the  Senate  is  that 
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we  do  not  try  to  destroy  a  minority  be- 
cause we  know  that  at  any  given 
moment  any  of  us  might  be  in  a  mi- 
nority. Legislative  coalitions  shift  and 
change  from  issue  to  issue,  and  those 
of  us  who  are  on  the  winning  side  of  a 
lopsided  majority  today  may  find  our- 
selves in  an  embattled  minority  tomor- 
row. This  is  Just  life  in  the  Senate. 

I  know  that  Senators  will  not  object 
to  the  right  of  even  one  or  two  Sena- 
tors, let  alone  one  or  two  dozen  Sena- 
tors, to  fully  pursue  their  rights  to 
fully  consider  legislation,  even  to  fili- 
buster on  occasion,  as  indeed  my  col- 
leagues and  I  may  be  forced  to  do  if 
the  Senate  votes  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  to  make  the  so-called  Lugar 
amendment  the  pending  business. 

I  would  regret  it  if  we  came  to  that 
pass,  but  I  am  sure  Senators  would  un- 
derstand why  we  might  find  it  neces- 
sary to  .  do  so,  although  it  may 
inconvenience  them.  I  can  tell  Sena- 
tors that  if  that  happens.  It  is  going  to 
be  a  great  inconvenience  to  me.  But  I 
am  sure,  when  they  think  back  over 
the  years  of  life  in  the  Senate,  they 
will  wish  somebody  was  here  to  filibus- 
ter the  descendants'  carryover  tax 
iMsis.  That  whistled  through  this  body 
Just  in  a  matter  of  minutes  and  at  an 
unusual  hour  of  debate,  at  a  time 
when  everybody  was  tired  and  cranky 
and  Senators  had  been  up  all  night 
and  nobody  was  sure  what  they  were 
voting  on  and  had  not  thoroughly 
studied  it.  I  wiU  bet  there  were  times 
when  somebody  looked  back  and  said, 
"Qosh.  I  wish  we  had  had  about  a  5- 
day  filibuster  on  that  issue  so  we  could 
have  gotten  it  out  and  maybe  not 
adopted  it."  I  am  sure,  in  retrospect, 
there  are  a  lot  of  Senators  who  wish 
there  had  been  an  extended  debate  on 
the  Oulf  of  Tonkin  resolution  or 
double  indexed  social  security  and  a 
lot  of  other  legislation  which  went 
through  mainly  because  there  was 
peer  pressure  to  simply  not  carry  the 
issue  any  further. 

I  acknowledge  with  the  utmost  ap- 
preciation the  courtesy  and  tact  and 
patience  and  friendship  that  Members 
on  both  sides  have  shown  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  the  parliamentary  sit- 
uation is  this:  It  is  my  expectation 
that  very  shortly  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana will  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
call  up  his  amendment.  It  will  be  my 
disposition,  after  other  Senators  have 
had  their  chance  to  speak,  to  agree 
with  his  unanimous-consent  request. 

When  he  calls  the  amendment  up,  it 
Is  my  understanding  that  it  will  be 
ruled  out  of  order  by  the  Parliamen- 
tarian and  the  Senator  may  then 
move,  as  I  expect  he  will,  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  move  to  the  consider- 
ation of  his  amendment. 

I  have  already  discussed  face  to  face 
and  person  to  person  with  virtually 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  the  rea- 
sons why  I  think  it  would  be  unwise 


for.us  t«  suspend  this  rule,  so  I  am  not 
going  ta  make  those  arguments  again 
except,  I  Mr.  President,  to  send  my 
notes  o|i  this  subject  to  the  desk  and 
ask  th$t  they  be  entered  in  the 
Record] 

Therel  being  no  objection,  the  notes 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record^  as  follows: 

1917,  the  Senate  adopted 


On  M 
ruleXX: 

Tonig 
that  a 
the  pro 


or   tomorrow,   it   is   anticipated 
ition  will  be  presented  to  suspend 
iions  of  rule  XXII  to  permit  the 
offering  of  a  non-germane  amendment  for 
mortgage  Interest  subsidy.  

In  the  entire  history  of  rule  XXII,  65 
years,  including  a  number  of  years  in  which 
the  rule! was  not  used,  the  rule  has  never 
been  suspended. 

We  ha»e  come  through  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. WA^II.  the  Korean  War,  Vietnam,  and 
many  other  great  national  emerf;encies 
without  suspending  this  rule. 

Once  aoture  Is  invoked,  it  is  in  the  Inter- 
est of  an  Senators  to  adhere  to  strict  re- 
quiremeats  of  germaneness  contained  in 
rule  XXJI-  This  requirement  has  been  used 
at  variot^  times  to  protect  the  rights  of  con- 
servatives and  liberals.  Republicans  and 
Democrats. 

If  the  yules  are  not  suspended,  the  mort- 
gage int^est  subsidy  amendment  will  not  be 
in  order  on  this  bill.  But  there  will  be  many 
other  oif>ortunities  for  this  amendment  to 
be  considered  .  .  .  either  as  a  separate  bill 
or  as  an  amendment  to  another  piece  of  leg- 
islation. If  offered  as  an  amendment  to  any 
non-appropriation  bill,  the  amendment 
would  not  be  subject  to  any  germaneness  re- 
quiremeat  which  applies  only  to  appropria- 
tions bilk- 

If  the  rules  are  not  suspended,  and  the 
amendment  is  rules  out  of  order,  it  is  antici- 
pated that  other  pending  amendments  can 
be  disposed  of  within  several  hours  and 
final  action  on  this  bill  can  be  completed. 

We  urf  e  you  to  resolve  any  doubts  about 
either  tie  merits  of  the  mortgage  interest 
subsidy  proposal  or  the  propriety  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  in  favor  of  not  suspending 
the  rules  to  permit  a  non-germane  amend- 
ment.    I 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Second,  I  have 
had  the  privilege  during  the  last  sever- 
al days  to  discuss  face  to  face  with  a 
numbet  of  Members— at  least  50,  I 
would  tay— the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion. S  nee  I  have  done  that,  there  is 
no  sen  le  in  me  m^cing  those  argu- 
ments again,  and  yet  I  should  not 
want  t  tie  record  to  not  reflect  my 
though  j&.  Rather  than  taking  the  time 
to  debt  te  that  issue  now,  let  me  Just 
send  to  the  desk  my  comments  along 
with  reprints  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Ithe  Washington  Post,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  and  Time  magazine 
outlining  what  those  publications  see 
as  the  fhortcomings  of  this  legislation. 
Thert  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa^  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECoad,  as  follows: 
Mortgage  Interest  Subsidy  Amendment 
Shouu)  Be  Deteated 

The  ^propriations  Conunittee  suggested 
a  new  i  rogram  of  mortgage  interest  subsi- 
dies. Tl  e  committee  recommended  an  au- 
thorlzat  on  of  $5.1  billion  but  an  appropria- 
tion of  dnly  II  billion. 


The  floor  amendment,  which  will  be  con- 
sidered If  rule  XXII  is  suspended,  will  seek 
to  increase  ^he  committee's  recommenda- 
tion for  an  aepropriation  from  $1  billion  to 
$5  bUIlon.      I 

After  turning  down  proposals  to  increase 
such  worthy  and  popular  programs  as  edu- 
cation, the  handicapped,  c>ollution  control, 
veterans  andl  others,  because  of  budgetary 
constraint,  h^w  can  we  now  justify  starting 
an  entirely  n^w  program  of  this  kind? 

This  proposal  sets  a  poor  precedent.  If 
this  legislation  is  approved,  other  subsidy 
proposals  are  sure  to  follow  to  help  buyers 
and  sellers  o|  resale  homes,  small  business, 
family  fan^,  manufacturers,  airlines, 
etc.  ...  a  point  which  President  Reagan 
forcefully  emphasized  In  his  recent  letter. 

The  mortgage  interest  subsidy  concept  Is 
opposed  by  the  Administration,  the  New 
York  Times,  ibe  Washington  Post,  the  Wall 
Street  Joumj 

[From  the  |Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27, 
1982] 

Help  ba  Hoihtm  for  Housing 

It  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later 
and  this  beire  an  election  year,  it's  happen- 
ing sooner.  Cpngress  is  roaring  out  approval 
of  a  bailout  ft>r  the  housing  Industry. 

The  House'  bill  passed  overwhelmingly.  A 
similar  bill  sped  through  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Cotnmittee  and  is  being  debated 
on  the  floor.  The  Senate  bill  is  likely  to 
pass,  too.  It  was  attached  to  a  supplemental 
spending  bill  to  head  off  a  presidential  veto. 

There  are  some  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  proposals.  But,  most  im- 
portant, the  bottom  line  is  the  same— $1  bil- 
lion in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  several 
billion  in  s^ars  thereafter.  The  money 
would  go  toi  subsidize  mortgages  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  families  by  as  much 
as  6  percent  (the  House  version)  or  4  per- 
cent (the  £lenate  version)  under  market 
rates. 

Nobody  is  arguing  that  the  housing  indus- 
try isn't  in  qad  shape.  It  is.  Housing  starts 
are  at  basement  levels,  mortgage  rates 
remain  high  and  unemployment  in  con- 
struction Is  about  double  the  national  rate. 
Hence  the  aopeal  of  a  measure  which  might 
provide  som^  300.000  construction  Jobs  and 
400.000  Jobs  |n  related  manufacturing  indus- 
tries. I 

Housing,  However,  is  a  wickedly  interest- 
rate  sensitive  industry.  This  means  the  only 
true  help  will  come  from  lower  interest 
rates,  not  higher  subsidies.  Indeed,  mort- 
gage subsidies  helped  create  the  current 
high  rates.  9or  decades  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  Intervened  in  the  credit  markets 
on  behalf  Of  housing,  both  by  directing 
funds  into  the  industry  through  the  thrifts 
and  by  offering  specially  targeted  programs 
to  provide  oobrtgages  at  below-market  rates. 

All  this  ftderal  credit  allocation  helps 
keep  interest  rates  high.  The  perceptions  of 
the  financial  markets  that  government  Is 
not  about  tci  curb  Its  appetite  puts  further 
pressure  on!  rates.  Mortgage  subsidies,  as 
more  of  th^  same,  are  the  diametrically 
wrong  way  ta  go. 

But  aside  Bt>m  the  question  of  the  correct 
method  to  Dail  out  housing,  there  Is  the 
question  of  frhy  ball  out  housing  at  all?  Es- 
pecially if  It  comes  at  the  expense  of  other 
sectors.  Oo|emment  credit  policies  that 
dish  out  huge  portions  of  money  to  housing 
undemouris|i  other,  more  productive  sec- 
tors. The  percentage  of  disposable  Income 
going  to  horaeowning  has  skyrocketed  while 
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the  portion  going  to  net  financial  Invest- 
ment has  languished. 

Surely  the  time  has  come  to  stop  shelter- 
ing the  mortgage  market  from  the  rest  of 
the  capital  market— homebuyers  ought  to 
compete  with  everyone  else  for  capital.  The 
time  is  especially  timely  given  the  urgency 
of  lowering  interest  rates.  Congress  argues 
that  the  recession  demands  a  quick  fix.  But 
the  best  quick  fix  is  to  stop  the  government 
from  holding  up  rates. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  17,  19821 
Build  Housmo,  WaacK  the  Budget 

"Give  me  ctuutity  and  continence,  but  not 
juit  noto.  "—Saint  Augustine 

Oovenunent,  like  Saint  Augustine,  has 
difficulty  saying  no.  E^ren  as  Congress  strug- 
gles to  cut  the  budget  deficit.  It  Is  yielding 
to  new  temptations  to  spend.  It  Is  hard  to 
find  a  worse  temptation  than  the  housing 
bail-out  now  racing  toward  passage. 

The  housing  industry  is  in  terrible  shape. 
Trapped  between  high  interest  rates  and  de- 
clining personal  Income,  new  home  con- 
struction has  been  minimal  for  more  than  a 
year.  Unemployment  in  the  industry  is  now 
double  the  national  average. 

That  is  why  homebuUders  have  been 
camping  on  the  doorsteps  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  why  Congress  is  moving 
swiftly  to  help  them  out.  The  House  voted 
349-55  last  week  for  a  bill  that  would  subsi- 
dize mortgages  to  middle-income  homebuy- 
ers by  4  to  6  percent,  at  a  total  program  cost 
of  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  The  maximum  eli- 
gible mortgage  under  the  House  bill  would 
be  for  $90,000  in  areas  with  high  construc- 
tion costs;  elsewhere  the  limit  would  be 
$67,500. 

President  Reagan  opposes  the  legislation, 
but  there  is  no  sign  that  he  can  stop  it.  A 
slightly  different  version  passed  unanimous- 
ly in  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  Congress  is  angling  to 
hand  Mr.  Reagan  a  veto-proof  bill. 

Its  defenders  argue  that  the  subsidy  will 
create  Jobs  and  allow  thousands  to  achieve 
the  dream  of  homeownership.  But  parallel 
arguments  can  also  be  made  for  those  who 
produce  steel  or  assemble  farm  machinery 
or  mine  copper  or  grow  wheat.  Even  if  Con- 
gress were  prepared  to  foot  the  bill,  it  is 
hard  to  see  how  economic  recovery  can  be 
built  on  a  foundation  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. 

There  are  actually  si>ecial  reasons  to  resist 
the  housing  Industry's  new  claim  on  the 
Treasury.  The  Government  has  long  smiled 
on  housing.  Banking  regulations  artificially 
held  down  interest  paid  to  savers,  and  the 
benefits  were  passed  on  to  homebuyers  in 
the  form  of  low-cost  mortgages.  The  tax 
laws  specifically  encouraged  construction  of 
owner-occupied  housing.  In  fact,  many 
economists  attribute  the  current  malaise  of 
other  American  industries  to  policies  that 
had  the  effect  of  channeling  too  much 
scarce  capital  into  home  construction. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  the  consensus  among 
economists  is  that  housing's  best  hope  lies 
In  a  decline  In  interest  rates.  And  Interest 
rates  are  likely  to  fall  only  if  Congress  man- 
ages to  control  the  growth  In  spending.  In 
other  words,  special  interest  demands  for 
Government  cash  are  as  much  the  source  of 
the  housing  industry's  woes  as  they  are  a 
potential  vehicle  for  its  recovery. 

It  is  easy  to  understand  why  the  housing 
industry  pushes  so  hard  for  help  and  why 
Congress  lacks  the  will  to  resist.  It  is  Just  as 
easy  in  this  matter  to  see  why  some  people 
believe  Government  has  become  the  enemy 
of  prosperity. 


[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  25, 1982] 
The  Homebuildess'  Handoxtt 

The  home  building  industry— backed  first 
by  key  congressional  Republicans  who  have 
now  been  Joined  by  Senate  Democrats— Is 
knocking  on  the  White  House  door  looking 
for  a  handout.  With  housing  sales  and  con- 
struction at  postwar  lows,  the  buUders  are 
looking  for  relief  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment-subsidized loans  for  new-home  buyers. 

Because  the  subsidies  would  be  substan- 
tial—the government  would  pay  up  to  four 
percentage  points  of  mortgage  interest  owed 
by  low-  and  moderate-Income  new-home 
buyers  for  five  years  under  the  Republican 
plan— it  would  add  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
the  already  large  federal  deficit.  In  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  deficit  spenders, 
congressional  backers  of  the  plan— who  in- 
clude Senators  Richard  Lugar,  Jake  Gam 
and  Mark  Hatfield— argue  that  their  plan 
will  pay  for  itself  because  it  will  create  Jobs 
and  boost  tax  revenues  in  the  future. 

That,  of  course.  Is  an  argument  you've 
heard  before  from  all  the  many  promoters 
of  this  kind  of  tax  cut  or  that  kind  of  spend- 
ing. If  deficit  spending  paid  for  itself,  by 
now  the  Treasury's  coffers  would  be  over- 
flowing. And  since  money  spent  on  new 
housing  construction  won't  create  any  more 
Jobs  than  money  spent  in  dozens  of  other 
ways,  you  can  also  safely  ignore  the  employ- 
ment argument— unless  you  happen  to  be 
employed  in  the  home-building  Industry. 
True,  the  housing  industry  is  depressed,  but 
what  about  automobiles  and  other  credit-de- 
pendent industries?  Shouldn't  they  get  a 
special  subsidy  too? 

What  it  boils  down  to  is  the  question  of 
how  heavily  the  government  should  contin- 
ue to  subsidize  the  housing  industry.  Easy 
credit  and  the  negative  interest  rates  pro- 
duced by  high  inflation  have,  in  themselves, 
made  home  ownership  an  unbeatable  invest- 
ment. Now  the  rules  of  the  game  have 
changed,  and  the  home-builders  are  crying 
unfair. 

In  deciding  how  seriously  to  take  their 
claim,  you  should  remember  that  the  big- 
gest changes  in  the  rules  were  produced  not 
by  the  Reagan  administration's  si>ecific  cut- 
backs in  construction  and  mortgage  subsi- 
dies, but  rather  by  market  forces  and  larger 
shifts  in  economic  policy.  Housing  demand 
is  down  not  only  because  the  economy  is 
poor  and  interest  is  high,  but  also  because 
the  go-go  psychology  of  housing  Investors 
pushed  prices  beyond  reasonable  bounds. 
Interest  rates  are  up  because  lenders  got 
tired  of  losing  out  to  inflation  and  because 
there  are  important  competing  demancte  for 
credit. 

Home  ownership  is  an  important  value  in 
American  life,  and  people  In  this  country 
have  become  accustomed  to  a  level  of  hous- 
ing far  surpassing  that  generally  available 
In  Europe  or  Japan.  But  maintaining  this 
high  standard  has  contributed  to  the  Infla- 
tionary pressures  of  a  high  consumer  credit 
economy  and  the  relative  neglect  of  invrat- 
ment  in  productive  assets. 

[From  Time.  May  31,  19821 
House-Raising  on  the  Hill 
Preserving  the  American  dream  of  owning 
a  home  is  a  laudable  idea,  but  not  the  way 
Congress  has  decided  to  go  about  it.  True, 
the  Commerce  r>eE>artment  announced  last 
week  that  construction  on  new  homes  in 
April  dropped  to  an  annual  adjusted  rate  of 
881.000.  a  slump  of  6.4  percent  from  March. 
True,  housing  starts  during  the  first  three 
months  of  1982  were  the  lowest  for  any  first 


quarter  since  World  War  II.  And  true,  a  poll 
conducted  this  year  by  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search showed  that  many  Americans  would 
once  again  be  able  to  afford  homes  If  mort- 
gage rates,  now  hovering  at  a  prohibitive  17 
percent,  fell  below  12  percent.  But  in  an  at- 
tempt to  salvage  the  housing  Industry,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  are  voting  to 
spend  money  the  Government  does  not 
have  for  a  program  whose  Impact  Is  ques- 
tionable. Said  Republican  Representative 
Dick  Cheney  of  Wyoming:  "The  bill  is  a 
turkey." 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Democratic-controlled 
House  voted  349  to  55  for  a  $1  billion  bill 
that  would  pay  home  buyers  up  to  six  per- 
centage points  of  mortgage  Interest  rates  on 
new  houses.  The  bill  would  cover  mortgages 
of  up  to  $90,000;  the  maximum  yearly 
income  of  eligible  buyers  would  range  from 
$19,000  to  $55,000.  depending  on  the  region. 
The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  last 
week  approved  its  own  bill  authorizing  $1 
billion  a  year  in  subsidies  for  five  years. 
This  version  would  pay  as  much  as  4  percent 
of  mortgages  up  to  $77,600  for  eligible 
buyers  earning  a  maximum  of  $35,000. 
Someone  signing  a  25-year  mortgage  for 
$65,000  at  15  V4  percent  interest,  for  exam- 
ple, could  receive  as  much  as  $12,754  in  fed- 
eral aid  over  five  years:  the  buyer  would  be 
required  to  pay  back  the  money  only  if  the 
house  were  sold  at  a  profit.  The  full  Senate 
Is  virtually  certain  to  pass  its  bill  this  week, 
with  the  differences  expected  to  be  ham- 
mered out  in  conference  within  the  next 
month. 

RepubUcan  Richard  Lugar  of  Indiana, 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill.  Insists  that  it  will 
produce  400,000  new  housing  starts  and  pro- 
vide 700,000  Jobs.  Most  experts,  however, 
predict  that  the  measure  will  create,  at  best, 
a  few  thousand  more  homes.  Even  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Realtors,  which  would 
benefit  from  the  bill,  doubts  that  the  pro- 
gram would  work.  Said  Jack  Carlson,  chief 
economist  for  the  trade  group:  "Getting 
down  the  deficit  is  the  only  solution." 

White  House  advisers  are  concerned  that 
the  housing  subsidy  could  lead  to  a  flood  of 
relief  bills  for  other  ailing  industries,  such 
as  autos  and  steel.  Though  President 
Reagan  would  like  to  veto  the  measure,  he 
may  sign  it  anyway.  He  has  rejected  only 
three  bills  so  far,  and  he  may  not  be  anxious 
to  mortgage  his  own  reputation  if  it  appears 
his  veto  might  be  overturned. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  With  that.  Mr. 
President,  and  with  the  hope  that  we 
will  not  vote  to  suspend  the  rules 
when  that  request  is  made,  I  thank  all 
Senators  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  1  second? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course,  I 
would  be  very  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  applauds  and  Joins 
the  efforts  of  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado to  prevent  this  federally  subsi- 
dized housing  program  from  becoming 
a  part  of  this  appropriations  bill. 
Many  of  us  in  this  body  worked  long 
hours  last  week  to  vote  down  or  table 
costly  si>ending  amendments  so  that 
our  budget  resolution  would  have  the 
potential  of  helping  induce  lower  in- 
terest rates— naturally— not  by  forcing 
them  down  by  having  the  Government 
pick  up  part  of  the  tab.  The  result  of 
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our  efforts  was  not  satisfactory  to  all, 
but  for  one  reason  or  another,  we  are 
seeing  lower  T-bill  rates  and  lower 
prime  interest  rates,  at  least  by  one 
major  bank,  this  week.  This  Senator  is 
certain  that  all  Members  of  this  body 
Join  my  hopes  that  other  banks  will 
follow  in  lowering  interest  rates,  and 
that  rates  decline  rapidly  so  that  all 
Industries  may  again  have  affordable 
credit.  We  simply  cannot  throw  in  the 
towel  at  this  time  and  vote  for  a  hous- 
ing stimulus  program— or  in  fact  any 
program  which  results  in  more  Gov- 
ernment expenditures. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  Icnows  full  well  that 
the  housing  industry  is  on  the  ropes. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  unemploy- 
ment has  climbed  to  nearly  20  percent 
in  the  construction  industry,  or  that 
the  housing  industry  as  a  whole  is  in 
the  41st  month  of  a  horrendous  slimip. 
AU  of  us  have  friends  or  relatives  who 
simply  cannot  buy  hotises,  or  for  that 
matter  sell  the  ones  they  own  now. 
But  this  Senator  is  firmly  convinced 
that  it  is  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
our  economy— or  of  the  housing  indus- 
try itself— to  adopt  a  short-term  pro- 
gram of  Government  subsidies  which 
will  only  help  only  a  portion  of  those 
In  need  of  housing. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  really  take  a 
look  at  how  much  of  the  housing 
demand  will  be  met  by  passage  of  this 
legislation.  It  is  estimated  tliat  there  is 
a  demand  for  some  2  million  new  units 
of  housing.  It  is  argued  that  this  legis- 
lation wlU  resiilt  in  the  building  of 
some  370,000  to  450.000  new  units, 
while  of  course  the  House-passed  ver- 
sion woiild  result  in  substantially 
fewer  new  units  being  built.  Granted, 
not  all  of  those  2  million  households 
needing  housing  could  be  expected  to 
build  new  units  this  year,  but  we  do 
have  to  recognize  that  while  we  may 
bear  lowering  monthly  payments  for  a 
few  home  buyers,  we  are  raising  the 
cost  of  credit  for  1  million  or  more 
families  who  will  need  to  finance  new 
homes  in  the  next  few  months  and 
years.  By  continuing  to  engage  in  new 
spending  programs  that  drive  the  cost 
of  credit  up,  we  are  postponing,  per- 
haps permanently,  the  dream  of 
homeownershlp  for  those  who  do  not 
qualify  for  this  program  for  new  build- 
ing between  now  and  November. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  American 
dream  of  homeownershlp  that  we  have 
heard  so  much  about.  This  Senator  be- 
lieves firmly  In  the  goal  of  Americans 
living  In  and  owning  their  own 
homes— but  let  us  not  confuse  our- 
selves—the dream  of  homeownershlp 
will  not  be  fulfilled  unless  a  steady 
flow  of  affordable  credit  is  made  avail- 
able to  potential  homeowners — over 
the  course  of  time— not  Just  a  few 
months.  Sure,  we  may  be  aiding  bulld- 
en  for  a  few  months,  but  what  do  we 
do  when  this  subsfdy  expires  and  the 
affordablllty  gap  is  even  greater  to  po- 


tential] home  buyers?  This  Senator 
guesses  that  homebuilders  will  remem- 
ber this  precedent  very  clearly  and 
simply  return  to  the  Federal  spigot  for 
more. 

Homebuilders  who  come  to  my  office 
are  concerned  about  the  long-term 
future  of  their  indiistry.  They  say  as  a 
group  that  they  must  have  short-term 
help  lA  the  form  of  the  Lugar  biU 
while  4t  the  same  time  arguing  that 
we  have  got  to  balance  the  budget.  To 
them  I  say  that  you  cannot  even  hope 
to  bali^ce  the  budget  by  giving  in  to 
entlrel^  new  spending  schemes.  In  prl- 
course,  many  builders  agree 
le— Just  as  they  would  praise 
ly  if  we  could  muster  up  the 
to  not  give  an  Industry  what 
come  to  think  they  expect  of 
iders  really  do  not  want  this— 
they  w&nt  lower  interest  rates.  More 
spending  does  not  translate  into  lower 
interest  rates. 

Furthermore,  we  are  not  doing  any- 
thing ibout  housing  units  that  pres- 
ently ekist  and  thus  we  are  not  really 
solving  the  problems  of  the  industry.  I 
do  not  suggest  that  we  do,  of  course, 
because  we  certainly  cannot  afford  to 
be  thati  generous.  But  in  attempting  to 
draft  a  modest  program  which  does 
not  try!  to  solve  all  of  the  problems  of 
the  indlustry,  the  glaring  need  to  lower 
interest  rates  for  all  is  exposed. 

There  are  those  that  say  that  the 
Lugar  t>ill  is  a  good  and  efficient  bUl 
because  it  only  costs  some  $5  billion 
over  5  years  and  it  wlU  generate  thou- 
sands otf  new  Jobs  and  enable  the  new 
construction  of  some  350,000  to 
400,000  new  homes  that  would  other- 
wise not  be  built.  To  those  I  would  say 
first  o£  all  that  we  do  not  have  the 
luxury  jof  spending  $5  bUllon  over  the 
next  5jyear8.  Some  of  you  may  have 
noticed!  that  we  are  running  a  little 
short  OBI  money  as  It  is.  As  we  have 
leame<]  all  too  well,  when  we  spend 
money  that  we  do  not  have  we  fltumce 
it  by  o»e  of  three  ways:  First,  we  can 
raise  tftxes  to  cover  the  expenditure; 
second,  we  can  print  more  money,  or 
monetl»e  the  debt;  or  third,  we  can 
simply  go  out  into  the  credit  markets 
and  borrow  the  money.  Let  me  Just 
suggest  that  either  raising  taxes  or 
printing  money  to  pay  for  this  housing 
program  is  out  of  the  question.  We  are 
already!  asking  the  American  people  to 
carry  a  heavy  enough  tax  burden  with- 
out asking  them  to  pay  more  taxes  for 
new  programs.  Monetizing  the  debt 
would  unleash  a  torrid  inflationary 
spiral  and  reverse  the  significant  gains 
we  have  made  on  the  inflation  front. 
That  leaves  one  option:  to  finance  this 
program  by  increasing  the  Govern- 
ment's already  substantial  presence  In 
the  cre41t  markets. 

Ther^  are  those  who  Justify  this  pro- 
gram bir  saying  that  it  Is  only  a  loan 
guarantee  program  and  that  most  of 
the  am^imt  subsidized  by  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  recaptured  upon  the  sale 
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or  refinancing  of  the  home.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this 'is  a  program  that  will  re- 
quire $26  billion  additional  Govern- 
ment subsidized  credit.  It  is  Just  this 
over  consumption  of  credit  by  the 
Government  that  has  driven  interest 
rates  to  present  levels.  In  the  period 
from  1965  to  1969  when  the  Federal 
Government  used  only  one-sixth  of 
the  loan  capital,  the  prime  rate  aver- 
aged around  6  percent.  At  present,  the 
Federal  Government  consumes  nearly 
half  of  the  loan  capital  that  is  avail- 
able in  this  coimtry,  and  interest  rates 
are  hovering  at  16  to  16Vi  percent.  Mr. 
President,  jwe  must  get  the  Govern- 
ment out  of  the  credit  markets.  Spend- 
ing money  that  we  do  not  have  on  new 
programs  simply  cannot  be  Justified. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  urges  all 
members  of  this  body  to  take  this  vote 
very  serioiisly.  This  could  be  Just  the 
first  of  thfe  bailouts  that  we  will  see 
this  summer.  This  Senator  echoes 
what  has  been  said  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado— If  you  vote  for  this 
one,  I  do  ^ot  see  how  you  can  very 
weU  vote  gainst  any  of  the  rest  of 
them  that  come  down  the  pike.  Let  us 
take  a  look  at  who  is  in  the  on-deck 
circle:  First,  we  all  know  that  the  sav- 
ings and  loan  industry  is  rapidly  sink- 
ing. Congr^  will  be  asked  to  consider 
whether  we  should  spend  $7  to  $10  bil- 
lion to  buy  up  all  of  their  low-yielding 
mortgages  Ibo  that  they  may  return  to 
profitability.  The  only  other  way  they 
can  make  money  again  is  if  interest 
rates  are  lowered.  Second,  let  us  not 
forget  the  farmers.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  if  we  are  going  to  start  bailing 
out  hard-pressed  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, we  should  begin  chronologically 
with  agrlciilture,  which  has  been  hurt- 
ing since  ll76.  Farmers  in  Kansas  and 
throughout  the  Great  Plains  have  had 
to  cope  wlt^  the  explosion  of  gasoline 
prices  and  fertilizer  in  the  mld-1970's 
followed  bj  low  prices  for  their  prod- 
ucts due  to  record  grain  production  in 
the  United  States  and  throughout  the 
world.  In  every  year  since  1975.  On  top 
of  that,  the  sustained  period  of  high 
interest  raites  has  impacted  farmers 
certainly  ndore  than  the  housing  In- 
dustry and  for  a  longer  period  of  time. 
There  are  those  who  are  currently 
proposing  that  we  spend  $2  to  $5  bil- 
lion for  p(dd  acreage  diversion  pro- 
grams and  ^ilgher  loan  rates  for  farm- 
ers. Third,  i  there  are  of  course  large 
numbers  of  small  businessmen  who 
have  had  to  resort  to  the  credit  mar- 
kets to  weather  this  recession.  Some  of 
these  small  businessmen  are  forced  to 
pay  rates  2i  and  3  points  above  prime, 
and  have  thus  been  especially  battered 
by  this  period  of  recession  with  high 
interest  rates.  The  National  Develop- 
ment Couricil  would  like  to  see  Con- 
gress apprc^riate  $2.5  to  $3  billion  for 
small  busing. 

While  we  are  at  it,  Mr.  President,  let 
us  not  forget  the  automobile  industry. 
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Although  sales  may  be  up  as  of  late, 
unemployment  in  this  sector  of  the 
economy  has  been  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  30  percent.  If  we  are  going  to 
subsidize  home  purchases,  why  not 
subsidize  automobile  purchases. 
Lastly,  let  us  not  forget  about  the  air- 
lines. For  a  mere  $733  million,  we 
could  put  Braniff  back  on  its  feet.  Let 
us  not  forget  Pan  Am,  Western.  Conti- 
nental, and  Republic.  The  word  is  out 
that  some  of  them  are  in  trouble  also. 
We  might  as  well  write  them  a  check 
while  we  are  at  it. 

BCr.  President,  we  are  told  that  pas- 
sage of  this  amendment  will  result  in 
additional  cost  to  the  Treasury  of  only 
some  $5  billion  over  the  next  several 
years.  This  Senator  has  reviewed  the 
version  of  this  bill  that  passed  the 
House  last  week,  and  let  me  just  say 
that  their  actions  virtually  guarantee 
that  we  will  be  spending  more  than  we 
intended.  The  House  bill  would  subsi- 
dize Interest  rates  by  6  percent,  in- 
stead of  4,  and  would  broaden  the  defi- 
nition of  eligible  property  to  include 
not  only  new  construction  but  unsold 
inventory.  In  addition,  both  the 
income  limits  and  the  purchase  price 
ceilings  are  considerably  higher  than 
those  proposed  in  this  particular 
amendment.  In  short,  we  really  do  not 
know  how  much  this  housing  stimulus 
program  is  going  to  end  up  costing  the 
Government. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  like 
to  compliment  and  praise  Senator 
Garh  and  Senator  Lugar  for  their 
handling  of  this  bill  at  the  Banking 
Committee  level.  The  Senator  imder- 
stands  that  there  was  considerable 
pressiure  to  load  up  this  bill  with  nu- 
merous costly  amendments,  but  that 
the  Senators  from  Utah  and  Indiana 
prevailed  upon  their  colleagues  to 
withhold  any  such  amendments.  The 
Senator  applauds  the  effort  to  keep  all 
costs  down,  however,  he  is  still  of  the 
opinion  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
borrow  and  borrow  to  finance  even 
modest  programs  such  as  these. 

We  are  told  that  this  program  would 
be  self-financing.  We  have  heard  that 
argimient  before,  of  course,  and  let  me 
Just  say  that  if  deficit  spending  paid 
for  itself,  the  Treasury  would  be  over- 
flowing. It  does  appear,  however,  that 
many  of  the  new  housing  starts  which 
would  be  stimulated  by  this  subsidy 
are  ones  that  would  have  occurred 
anyway.  We  are  at  a  point  in  the  cycle 
where  there  is  considerable  pent-up 
demand  that  would  result  in  renewed 
housing  activity  in  the  not  too  distant 
future.  This  subsidy  would,  of  course, 
speed  up  new  starts,  but  the  Senator 
suggests  that  we  are  merely  shifting  a 
lot  of  new  starts  from  1983  into  1982. 
This  Senator  questions  the  total 
number  of  net  new  housing  starts  that 
will  result. 

Along  the  same  light,  this  Senator 
questions  the  allegation  that  enact- 
ment of  this  package  will  be  the  best 


single  thing  we  can  do  for  the  econo- 
my due  to  the  tremendous  multiplier 
effect  that  occurs  when  we  stimulate 
housing.  It  may  well  be  that  spending 
Federal  money  on  housing  would  aid  a 
number  of  industries  related  to  and 
dependent  upon  new  homebuilding. 
but  that  still  does  not  deal  with  the 
imderlying  problems  that  we  have  in 
our  economy.  All  we  are  doing  by 
spending  money  on  housing  is  shifting 
the  economic  problems  from  one  area 
of  the  economy  to  another.  This  Sena- 
tor remains  unconvinced  that  housing 
has  the  first  claim  to  this  money. 
There  is  certainly  a  multiplier  effect 
of  spending  for  the  airline  and  auto  in- 
dustries. 

One  other  factor  that  we  must  con- 
sider here  is  the  time  it  will  really  take 
to  implement  this  program.  Although 
it  is  argued  that  the  vehicles  are  al- 
ready In  place  and  that  housing  com- 
mitments can  be  made  within  30  days 
after  enactment,  this  Senator  serious- 
ly doubts  that.  We  are  really  dealing 
with  a  new  program  here.  Any  time 
there  is  a  new  program  that  must  be 
implemented,  whether  it  be  by  HUD 
or  some  other  agency,  signficant  delay 
is  inevitable  while  the  whole  new  de- 
livery framework  and  attendant  regu- 
lations are  formulated.  HUD  Secretary 
Pierce  recently  testified  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  that 
it  would  take  HUD  at  least  120  days 
after  enactment  to  implement  the 
House  version.  Since  we  are  likely  to 
have  to  swallow  some  of  the  provisions 
of  the  House  bill,  this  Senator  sug- 
gests that  this  legislation  cannot  do 
for  the  economy  what  is  claimed.  By 
late  summer  or  early  fall,  when  most 
of  the  new  housing  activity  would 
begin,  the  Senator  has  no  doubt  but 
that  interest  rates  will  have  crept 
downward  on  their  own. 

If  this  body  wants  to  get  at  the  real 
cause  of  sky  high  interest  rates  rather 
than  treating  the  symptoms,  we  need 
to  begin  exercising  real  restraint.  We 
need  to  stop  the  explosion  of  Federal 
borrowing  that  we  have  engaged  in, 
and  that  includes  Federal  loan  guaran- 
tees. While  this  program  is  put  for- 
ward in  the  best  possible  light,  and 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  this  Sena- 
tor firmly  believes  that  it  is  not  in  our 
best  interest  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  President,  this  Senator  firmly 
believes  that  we  need  to  do  everything 
we  can  to  provide  for  long-term  stabili- 
ty in  the  housing  indxistry.  The  demo- 
graphics of  the  postwar  baby  boom  in- 
dicate that  there  will  be  strong 
demand  for  housing  in  the  years  to 
come.  We  do  not  help  the  situation 
one  bit  by  spending  a  few  billion  dol- 
lars in  1982  to  reduce  mortgage  pay- 
ments for  some.  We  have  a  serious  af- 
fordablllty crisis.  The  only  way  to 
really  deal  with  that  problem  is  to 
insure  that  Interest  rates  decline  natu- 
rally. 

Mr.  LUGAR  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  30  seconds? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  appreciate  that. 

I  have  no  prepared  statement,  but  I 
want  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  think  he  has 
served  the  Senate  well  on  this  issue.  I 
think  we  understand  it  far  better.  In 
fact,  I  believe  that  had  certain  Sena- 
tors not  committed  days  ago  without  a 
full  understanding  of  the  implications 
of  this,  he  would  prevail  handily.  I 
hope  he  prevails  anyway,  and  I  com- 
mend him  for  it.  I  will  support  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  dJsting\iished  colleague  from  New 
Mexico  in  commending  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  for  extensive  debate, 
well-prepared  debate.  Likewise,  I  ap- 
preciate the  work  of  the  majority 
leader,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  all 
who  have  expedited  consideration  of 
this  matter. 

Let  me  make  these  points  briefly. 
We  have  had  extensive  debate 
throughout  the  Nation  on  the  Lugar 
amendment  for  several  weeks.  It  is  not 
an  luiknown  quantity.  It  is  an  idea 
whose  time  has  come  in  the  minds  of 
many  persons  who  believe  that  we 
must  attack  the  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment and  that  we  can  do  so  through 
the  housing  venture. 

F\irthermore,  this  matter  came 
before  the  Banking  Committee.  Exten- 
sive hearings  were  held,  with  an  op- 
portunity for  all  Americans— and  Sen- 
ators—who were  interested  to  know 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  came  out  of 
the  committee  15  to  0.  It  was  an 
amendment  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Unlike  all  of  the  other  committee 
amendments,  it  was  laid  aside  today 
due  specifically  to  the  opposition  of 
the  Senator  from  Colorsido  and  others 
who  threatened  to  filibuster  the  bill. 

Very  simply,  we  are  in  this  parlia- 
mentary situation  because  we  have 
tried  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado,  and  others. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out.  not  in  65  years  has  the 
step  that  we  are  about  to  take  been 
taken.  One  reason  why  is  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  get  a  two-thirds 
majority,  much  easier  to  get  a  simple 
majority,  even  60  votes  for  cloture— a 
very  high  threshold. 

We  had  debate  yesterday.  By  a  vote 
of  70  to  23  the  majority  leader's  posi- 
tion to  table  was  not  agreed  to.  In 
short,  if  we  should  succeed  this 
evening  in  the  suspension  of  the  rules, 
this  amendment  will  have  passed 
muster  twice  by  a  two-thirds  majority 
and   still   face   an   up-and-down  vote 
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after  that  very  expensive  consider- 
ation. 

I  hope  that  Members  appreciate 
that  in  accommodation  today  we  have 
at  least  given  an  opportunity  for  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  occtir  because  it  is 
an  extraordinary  situation.  We  have 
done  so  within  the  rules  and  the  rules 
have  not  been  breached.  Tlie  rules 
have  been  observed  and  honored.  I  be- 
lieve, by  these  gestures. 

I  thank  all  Senators,  and  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  will  in  fact  at  the  proper 
time  suspend  the  rules  so  that  we 
might  consider  the  Lugar  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  BCr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LUOAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment,  as  are  many  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  an  ad- 
ditional item  that  I  hope  to  attempt  to 
attach  to  the  amendment  we  are  co- 
sponsoring,  called  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment, which  has  to  do  with  providing 
assistance  to  those  homeowners  who 
are  unemployed  and  are  in  arrears  on 
their  home  pasnnents  and  are  threat- 
ened with  foreclosure  on  their  home. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  pre- 
pared to  allow  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana to  go  forward  with  his  amend- 
ment. I  wonder  if  we  might  at  the 
same  time  have  an  understanding  that 
the  part  I  Intend  to  offer,  which  I  of- 
fered In  the  Senate  Banldng  Commit- 
tee as  well,  and  which  we  acted  upon 
there,  would  be  treated  in  the  same 
fashion,  so  that  we  might  be  assured 
that  we  would  have  an  opportunity  for 
an  up-and-down  vote  on  that  amend- 
ment at  an  appropriate  point,  as  it  is 
directly  related  to  the  substance  of  the 
Lugar  amendment. 

I  address  my  comments  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  am  wondering  if  it 
might  be  possible  to  have  such  an  un- 
derstanding, that  this  particular 
amendment,  which  has  been  offered 
and  avaUable  for  consideration  and 
was  considered  with  the  Lugar  pack- 
age In  the  Banking  Committee,  could 
receive  the  same  consideration  at  the 
proper  time. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mi.  lugar.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate the  plea  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan,  but  I  must  say  that  the 
Banking  Committee  has  considered  his 
amendment  twice  and  has  rejected  the 
amendment  on  both  occasions. 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  will 
have  to  determine  the  parliamentary 
situation.  My  understanding  is  that  a 
point  of  order  would  be  lodged  against 
his  amendment,  and  I  see  no  way  of 
attaching  it  in  this  situation. 

Reluctantly.  I  have  to  say  that  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  will  have  to 


proceed  on  his  own.  through  the  rules 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RtEGLE.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's re4>onse.  I  know  the  problem  we 
face  hene.  I  want  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  a  (Hear  vote  on  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment, which  many  of  us  support,  so  I 
will  not  attempt  at  this  time  to  attach 
my  amendment  in  any  way.  but  I  will 
offer  it  at  a  later  time,  when  I  can  ap- 
propriately attempt  to  offer  it  in  its 
own  right  and  have  a  Judgment  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  IX>MENICI  addressed  the 
Chair.    I 

The  t>RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatorfform  California. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  motion  that  the  Senator 
from  In^ana  attempts  to  make  to  sus- 
pend rule  XXII. 

Notwifhstanding  my  objection  to  the 
amendntent  that  the  Senator  intends 
to  offert  to  this  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  the  motion  to  sus- 
pend nile  XXII  flies  directly  in  the 
face  of  today's  95-to-2  cloture  vote.  I 
am  aware  that  the  imanimous-consent 
agreemttit  reached  prior  to  the  cloture 
vote  specifically  identified  the  proba- 
bility that  a  motion  to  suspend  would 
be  offered.  But  that  does  not  alter  the 
fact  th»t  we  are  now  under  cloture 
rules  aqd  this  amendment  is  not  ger- 
mane.   I 

Rule  KXII  exists  for  a  reason.  Mr. 
President:  to  confine  amendments  to 
provisions  germane  to  the  pending  leg- 
islation. Not  only  are  we  considering 
an  apprppriations  bill  to  which  legisla- 
tion such  as  this  amendment  is  not  in 
order,  but  also,  this  bill  provides 
urgent  Supplemental  appropriations  to 
allow  Bederal  benefit  checks  to  be 
mailed  Qn  time. 

A  housing  authorization  bill  has  no 
place  on  this  legislation.  A  suspension 
of  the  rules,  which  we  have  just  ap- 
plied, mpikes  a  mockery  of  the  process. 
Even  if  I  could  support  the  amend- 
ment, I  icould  not  support  this  motion 
to  suspoid  the  rules. 

I  urgt  my  colleagues  to  refect  the 
motion.] 

Mr.  IIOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No 
imanimous-consent  request  has.  been 
made. 

Mr.  D)OMENICI.  I  Just  want  to  take 
a  couplf  of  minutes.  I  did  not  want  to 
leave  the  wrong  impression,  when  I 
commended  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado,  in  not  mentioning  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LopAR).  Obviously,  I  disagree,  but 
he  knot's  that  I  have  the  highest  re- 
spect f  0^  him. 

I  do  not  think  he  knows  that  about 
10  days!  ago.  before  this  proposal  was 
brought  to  his  office  by  the  home- 
bullderi  they  brought  it  to  my  office. 
We  ha4  a  long  talk  about  it.  I  told 
them:  "It  sounds  good.  Maybe  it's 
something  we  need  some  day,  but  why 
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don't  you  see  Dick  Lugar?  He  chairs 
the  subcommittee.  I  hope  some  day  I 
can  supportjit." 

I  told  them  then  what  had  to  be 
fixed,  because  it  would  have  gone  to 
only  five  or  six  States,  as  I  recall.  It 
has  been  amended  since,  so  that  it  will 
go  to  Arizona,  too.  and  maybe  we  can 
vote  for  it  and  it  can  go  to  New 
Mexico. 

The  first  time  around,  it  would  not 
have  gone  to  those  kinds  of  States.  It 
would  have  gone  to  five,  six.  or  seven 
that  had  leal  problems.  It  is  now 
amended  so  that  it  would  go  to  every- 
body, and  that  sounds  fairly  good. 

Senator  itiegle  asked  whether  he 
could  offer  ^is  amendment,  and  that  is 
the  best  exiunple  why  we  should  not 
adopt  this  tonight  by  waiving  the  rule. 

From  what  I  have  seen  in  terms  of 
the  fragile  nature  of  this  body— and  I 
respect  it  afid  everyone  in  it— what  is 
next?  We  Ji^t  about  have  one  that  is 
going  to  mtjke  sure  that  people  whose 
homes  are  foreclosed  are  taken  care  of 
by  the  Government. 

We  have  heard  about  small  business 
having  trouble.  Maybe  that  will  be 
next.  Then]  if  you  are  from  Senator 
Dole's  Stat^  the  farmers  are  next. 

We  are  gding  through  some  difficult 
economic  transition  times,  and  there 
are  no  easy  answers. 

I  looked  the  other  day  at  what  was 
happening  to  mimicipal  bonds  and  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  Do  you  know 
what  has  happened?  They  used  to  be  a 
good  deal,  until  we  let  everybody  have 
them.  Thej  went  from  a  30-percent 
difference-^hat  is.  a  bonus — down  to 
15.  Pretty  soon,  they  will  not  be  any 
good.  The^  will  be  like  the  interest 
rates.  I 

If  we  ha\|e  enough  of  this  kind,  do 
you  know  What  we  will  have  going  for 
America?  We  will  have  the  Govern- 
ment debt  amd  special  subsidized  loans. 
and  everybody  else  will  get  nothing. 
That  is  whajt  is  going  to  happen. 

Since  we  are  probably  going  to  adopt 
this  one.  I  [hope  we  are  not  on  that 
road,  because  where  are  all  the  other 
people  going  to  get  any  money? 

You  surely  are  not  going  to  begin 
one  after  another,  in  selective  alloca- 
tion by  sub$idy.  I  have  not  thought  of 
it  that  way  until  today,  until  I  read 
about  the  shortage  of  money,  which  is 
why  we  have  high  interest  rates, 
either  real  shortage  or  perceived 
shortage,  wlhich  causes  people  not  to 
bring  the  interest  rates  down,  because 
they  bellev^  the  Government  is  going 
to  be  borrojwing  money  or  inflation  is 
coming  back. 

So  we  can  sit  around  and  pick  one 
group  after!  another  and  say.  "We  are 
not  allocatihg;  we  are  Just  giving  them 
a  special  d^."  Well.  I  am  telling  you 
that  I  hope  I  that  the  average  American 
who  needs  yo  borrow  some  money  is  in 
the  special  jdeals.  because  there  is  not 
going  to  be  much  around  for  them  if 
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we  continue  with  what  I  see  as  the  be-  An  editorial  in  the  Thursdio^.  May  to  Braniff  Airlines?  The  list  is  endless, 

ginning  of  what  could  be  a  series  of  27.  Wall  Street  Journal  entitled.  "Help  If  we  say  yes  to  one.  we  have  to  say 

special  allocation  of  subsidized  inter-  or  Hokiun  for  Housing."  astutely  out-  yes  to  all.  thus  creating  a  snowball 

est.  under  one  guise  or  another,  and  lined  the  problem  relating  to  the  hous-  effect  which  will  cetainly  lead  us  to  fi- 

they  are  all  gc^ng  to  sound  good— all  ing  industry  in  this  manner  nancial  disaster.  In  this  regard,  there 

going  to  sound  good.  Housing,  however,  is  a  wickedly  interest  are  already  expensive  bsdlout  propos- 

It  is  pretty  hard  to  make  it  soiuid  rate  sensitive  industry.  This  means  the  only  als  pending  in  Congress  for  the  follow- 
good  on  automobiles,  because  they  do  true  help  will  come  from  lower  interest  ing;  $7.5  billion  for  the  thrifts;  $2  bU- 
not  last  very  long.  I  was  thinking  n.te&,  not  higher  subsidies.  Indeed,  mort-  uon  to  $5  billion  for  agriculture'  and 
today  that  maybe  we  should  think  one  «««  subsidies  helped  create  the  current  jj  billion  to  $5  billion  for  smaU  'buai- 
of  those  out.  but  they  wear  out  so  fast  "'*"  ™'**-  ness. 

that  I  do  not  believe  we  could  make  The  Lugar  proposal  can  be  labeled  a  jn  fiscal  year  1982.  the  Internal  Rev- 
sure  we  got  the  money  on  the  rollover;  Jo*»  creating  measure,  a  housing  stim-  g^ue  Code  will  provide  about  $40  bil- 
but  someone  will  invent  one  of  those  "^us.  etcetera.  Nonetheless,  a  close  ex-  ^^^  ^  ^^x  incentives  that  benefit  and 
fairly  soon.  amination  after  removal  of  the  mask  encourage   private   home   ownership. 

So  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  In-  reveals  that  it  is  nothing  but  a  bailout  included    are    the    following    items 
diana  that  I  understand  that  he  is  con-  for  the  housing  industry.  It  is  a  bail-  which    I    ask   unanimous   consent   to 
cemed  that  we  will  not  come  out  of  out  similar  to  the  Chrysler  bailout,  have  printed  in  the  Record. 
the  recession  unless  we  do  this  sort  of  with   one   exception.    It   costs   more  There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
thing,  and  I  respect  him  for  it.  But  I  money  and  it  costs  more  money  at  a  rial  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
hope  Members  of  the  Senate  are  con-  time  when  the  Federal  Government  record  as  follows- 
cemed  and  that  we  do  not  do  it  from  should  be  concentrating  on  budgetary  '       .               ~,«^,«,  i^, 
week  to  week  for  the  next  couple  of  restraint  instead  of  spending  money  it  ""''"  yearissz  revenue  loss 
months   on   every    item   that   comes  does  not  have.  „*tl        i  .......  ..    ♦,                  .-tTf 

down  the  pike,   where  somebody  in  Some  wUl  argue  that  the  Lugar  pro-       S-oSfv^tSSSJn        S"} 

America  is  having  trouble,  because  I  Posal  is  a  one-time  "shot  in  the  arm"       hoS  iwnds             15 

do  not  know  how  many  people  work-  to  get  the  housing  industry  moving       RoUover  of  capital  gains ..!".!     15 

ing  and  paying  taxes  will  remain  after  again.  Virtually  every  program  initiat-  over  55  capital  gains  extivxion .......         .b 

we  do  this  for  everyone  else.  ed  by  the  Federal  Government  starts  special   rental   housing  depreda- 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The  out  being  a  one-time  or  temporary  pro-          tion 5 

Senator  from  Oeorg^ia.  gram.  However,  Members  of  Congress  Special  expensing  for  construction 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I  running   for   reelection   ever   2   or   6          period  interest  and  uxes ^ 

should  like  to  associate  myself  with  years,  unfortunately,  forget  the  time 

the  Senator  from   Colorado  on  this  frame  proposals  are  intended  to  cover             ^*''*' *'•'' 

issue.  or  drasticaUy  expand  the  definition  of  Mr.   MATTINGLY.   Mr.   President. 

The  urgent  supplemental  appropria-  "temporary. "  none  of  this  vast  sum  is  countercycli- 

tions  proposal  provides  $2.2  billion  in  Adoption  of  the  Lugar  proposal  will  cal  relief,  however.  The  benefits  are 

spending  above  the  level  recommended  send  the  wrong  signal  at  the  wrong  there  in  good  times  as  well  as  bad  and 

by  the  administration.  As  Chairman  of  time  to  the  American  people  generally  tend  to  inflate  housing  prices  rather 

the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  and  the  financial  markets  specifically,  than  to  smooth  out  the  ups  and  downs 

Reserve  Board,  Paul  Volcker,  stated  in  It  wiU  send  a  signal  that  Congress  is  of  the  housing  industry, 

correspondence    with    Senator    Prox-  going  to  continue  as  in  the  past  on  a  What  is  happening  in  the  United 

MIRE  concerning  a  mortage   interest  course  of  business  as  usual.  In  other  States?  What  is  happening  here  in  this 

subsidy  proposal  such  as  the  one  in-  words,  it  will  send  a  signal  that  Con-  body?  Are  we  trying  to  de-Americanize 

eluded  in  H.R.  5922:  gress  really  is  not  serious  about  budget  the  United  States?  Are  we  trying  to 

What  is  needed  Is  restraint  In  the  Federal  restraint  nor  balancing  the  Federal  make  the  United  States  like  the  Euro- 
budget  if  we  are  serious  about  getting  Inter-  budget  in  the  future,  but  is  up  to  its  pean  countries?  Do  we  want  to  sort  of 
est  rates  down  for  the  benefit  of  not  only  old  ways  of  creating  yet  another  ex-  Just  keep  on  moving  toward  a  more 
home  buyers,  but  for  all  Americans.  pensive  new  Federal  program,  one  and  more  socialized  type  of  govern- 
Last  week,  during  consideratiob  of  which  it  cannot  afford.  Despite  the  ment?  Do  we  want  to  destroy  the  very 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution,  best  intentions  of  its  proponents,  an  character  that  created  the  United 
I.  and  a  majority  of  my  colleagues,  interest  rate  subsidy  proposal,  or  hous-  States  that  was  the  people  and  Gov- 
voted  against  adding  additional  dollars  ing  stimulus  proposal  as  some  call  it,  is  emment  that  Just  tended  to  its  own 
for  programs  affecting  veterans,  the  unlikely  to  result  in  a  large  nimiber  of  business,  protecting  the  national  de- 
handicapped,  vocational  education,  net  new  housing  starts.  Most  home  fense.  and  creating  one  that  was  going 
pollution  control,  et  cetera.  We  did  so.  purchases  subsidized  by  a  stimulus  to  try  to  Just  help  the  needy  people  of 
not  because  those  programs  were  not  proposal  would  have  occurred  without  our  country? 

legitimate  or  worthy,  but  because  the  Government    assistance    either    this  Have  we  really  looked  to  see  what  we 

Federal  Government  is  broke,  drown-  year  or  next.  are  doing? 

ing  in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  In  other  words.  The  most  important  aspect  of  the  And  I  refer  to  de-Americanizing  this 

we  cannot  afford  another  new  expen-  Lugar  proposal,  more  important  than  country.   What   do   we   come   to   the 

sive  Federal  program.  the  $5  billion  the  proposal  would  cost  Senate  for?  What  is  our  problem?  The 

The  Federal  Government  must  get  the  Federal  Government,  is  the  fact  problem  for  Senator  Luoar's  bill  is  be- 

the  money  for  the  interest  rate  subsi-  that  it  would  set  a  horrible  precedent,  cause  we  have  high  interest  rates.  How 

dy  proposal  from  somewhere,  either  Many  other  industries  in  the  Ameri-  are  we  going  to  get  them  down?  It  is 

by  taxing,  borrowing,  or  monetarizing  can  economy  have  also  been  devastat-  our  Job  to  get  them  down.  The  way  we 

deficits  through  inflation.  The  Chair-  ed  by  high  interest  rates.  The  question  do  that  is  by  decreasing  the  deficit  and 

man  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the  is  where  are  we  going  to  draw  the  line  restraining  the  budget,  and  we  are  not 

Federal  Reserve  Board.  Paul  Volcker.  when  it  comes  to  subsidizing  the  other  doing  it.  We  are  adding  $468  billion  to 

opposed  the  Lugar  bill  in  congression-  affected  industries.  How  can  we  say  no  the  deficit  in  the  next  4  years.  That  is 

al  testimony  noting  that  "new  Federal  to  the  ailing  auto  industry?  How  can  not  restraining  the  budget, 

programs  to  chaimel  credit  and  eco-  we  say  no  to  the  steel  industry?  How  Instead  of  looking  for  nice  programs 

nomlc  activity  to  any  one  sector  will  can  we  say  no  to  the  farmers  of  Amer-  to  subsidize  an  additional  sector  of  our 

add  to  financial  pressures  and  choke  lea?  How  can  we  say  no,  generally,  to  coimtry  we  should  be  looking  at  some 

off  activity  elsewhere."  the  airlines  industry,  and  specifically  other  programs  like  the  good  Senator 
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from  Indiana  has  proposed  about  how 
we  can  save  $700  million  a  year  by  re- 
stricting aliens  who  used  to  work  in 
this  country  who  drew  social  security 
and  moved  back  to  their  homeland 
from  drawing  mo<«  out  of  the  social 
security  program  than  what  they  put 
into  it.  By  his  own  bill  it  will  save  up 
to  $700  million  a  year.  Why  do  we  not 
look  in*  those  areas?  Why  are  we  not 
here  tonight  before  going  home  on  a 
recess  or  going  somewhere  on  a  recess 
doing  that  kind  of  work? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINGLT.  I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Does  the  Senator 
think  we  should  take  another  look  at 
the  balanced  budget? 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  The  Senator 
better  believe  it. 

Mr.  STMMS.  Mi.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  his  comments  and  cer- 
tainly thank  Senator  Doiasinci  for  his 
excellent  remarks  and  Senator  Arm- 
strong for  bringing  all  of  this  to  our 
attention. 

I  think  the  answer  to  the  Senator's 
question  is  that  we  are  all  hooked  on  a 
drug  habit  of  deficit  spending  and  ev- 
eryone thinks  if  we  Just  have  one  more 
little  fix  and  shoot  up  one  more  time  it 
will  be  all  right  next  week.  If  we  take 
care  of  the  housing  industry  we  can 
recess  and  go  home  and  then  be  over 
the  habit  and  next  week  come  back 
and  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  says 
we  will  balance  the  budget  then. 

I  think  that  is  really  the  problem. 
What  we  wlU  be  doing  if  we  suspend 
the  rules  here  tonight  and  then  adopt 
this  amendment  Is  we  will  be  borrow- 
ing more  money  to  offset  a  problem 
that  was  caused  '  by  borrowing  too 
much  money  in  the  first  place.  There 
is  no  better  way  one  can  put  it. 

I  really  appeal  to  my  colleagues.  Let 
us  vote  down  this  motion— we  can  talk 
about  this  at  a  later  time— and  go  back 
to  work  in  trying  to  bring  about  more 
restraint  in  spending  so  that  we  can 
see  Interest  rates  come  down,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  so  aptly 
said,  for  all  Americans,  not  Just  for  the 
ones  who  have  this  special  deal. 

I  yield  back  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  and  thank  him  for  his  re- 
marks. 

Sbvkral  Sshators.  Vote! 

BUSPCmiOH  HOT  wamiarted 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  voted  against  the  motion  to 
table  the  Lugar  housing  bill,  believing 
the  measure  warranted  further 
debate.  While  I  would  be  inclined  to 
support  the  Lugar  bill  on  an  up  or 
down  rate,  I  cannot  do  so  in  the  con- 
text of  this  extraordinary  parliamen- 
tary framework.  I  cannot  support  a 
suspension  of  rule  XXll. 

Never,  since  the  rule  was  first  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  in  1917,  has  this  body 


voted  to  suspend  this  rule.  The  time 
period  we  are  talking  about  covers  the 
Great  Depression,  World  War  n.  and 
other  national  and  global  crises. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  support  this 
unprecedented  action,  and  for  that 
reason^  wiU  cast  my  vote  as  "no."« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, mil  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  housing  industry  in  this 
country  is  In  trouble  and  when  one 
considers  the  associated  industries  and 
how  aipy  are  impacted  by  the  housing 
industry,  it  contributes  from  one- 
fourth  Ito  one-third  of  the  total  econo- 
my, the  total  GNP. 

Ther^  are  300,000  single  family,  new, 
mediurii-priced  homes  on  the  market 
right  now  that  will  not  move  because 
of  hign  interest  rates.  There  are  over  5 
million  previously  occupied  single- 
faunily  units  on  the  real  estate  listings 
that  wtll  not  move  because  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

Now.  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Indiana  has  offered  an  amendment  of 
which  I  am  a  cosponsor  and  he  has  of- 
fered a  motion  to  suspend  the  rules. 

Mak«  no  doubt  about  it.  This  is  a 
key  vo  e,  if  Senators  want  to  get  the 
houslni ',  industry  off  its  back,  want  to 
get  pe<  pie  back  to  work,  and  want  to 
cut  down  on  imemployment  they 
should  vote  to  suspend  the  rules.  Let 
us  remember  that  with  each  1  percent 
of  increase  in  unemployment  the  Fed- 
eral deficit  is  increased  by  $25  billion. 
So  this  is  a  key  vote.  If  Senators  want 
to  do  something  about  unemployment, 
if  they  want  to  do  something  about 
the  housing  industry,  if  they  want  to 
do  something  to  get  this  country  going 
again,  fnd  if  they  want  to  make  it  pos- 
sible f0r  the  young  people  to  achieve 
the  dr^am  of  owning  a  home  they 
should  vote  to  suspend  the  rules.  Only 
5  percent  of  the  families  in  America 
today  tan  afford  to  buy  a  home:  95 
percent  of  families  in  America  today 
are  shqt  out  of  the  housing  market  be- 
cause ©f  the  high  interest  rates.  So 
this  is  the  time.  This  is  the  showdown. 
This  is  the  key  vote. 

And  if  Senators  want  to  really  do 
something  to  help  the  housing  indus- 
try, no^  is  the  time  to  do  it,  and  the 
way  toido  it  is  to  vote  for  the  motion 
to  sua>end  the  rules  so  that  the 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana can  be  adopted. 

I  hobe  that  the  Senate  will  vote  to 
the  rules. 

Senators.  Vote^ 

[PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  Indiana. 

.UGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
tous    consent    to    call    up   my 
to  suspend  the  rules  in  this 
same  calendar  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  LU((AR.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  t  he  Senate  now  proceed  to 
the  comm  ttee  amendment  appearing 
on  page  2^,  line  5.  through  page  29. 
line  8,  pursuant  to  the  notice  filed  on 
yesterday-^let  me  amend  that  to  say 
today,  sin^  we  have  suspended  the 
rule  of  the  next  day  on  the  calendar- 
so  filed  today.  I  move  to  suspend  the 
rules  to  mike  that  amendment  and  my 
amendmenjt  thereto  in  order,  and  I  ask 
for  the  yeds  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 


Theyi 

The 
Senator 

Mr 
port  the 
tor  from  I 


and  nays  were  ordered. 

IIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Alaska. 
S.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
using  proposal  of  the  Sena- 
diana.  This  plan  would  sub- 


increased 
the  9.4-E 
wide,  almo 


sidize  '4  petx^ntage  points  on  a  home- 
owner's mortgage  which  would  provide 
assistance  jto  370,000  to  450,000  low- 
and  middle-income  families  who  pur- 
chase newljy  constructed  homes. 

Although  the  biU  does  increase  Fed- 
eral outlays  by  $1  billion,  it  is  expected 
that  the  off-setting  revenue  increase 
will  be  upj  to  $2.5  billion  in  personal 
and  corporate  taxes  in  the  first  year 
after  enacnnent. 

As  we  all  know,  the  construction  in- 
dustry has  been  particularly  hard  hit 
by  unempl03mient.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  a  1-per- 
cent rise  In  the  unemployment  level 
raises  the  ideficit  by  $25  billion.  This 
additional  |  deficit  Is  caused  by  in- 
creased uAemployment  compensation 
payments,  {increased  welfare  rolls,  and 
Food  stamp  recipients.  Of 
mX.  unemployed  nation- 
it  I  percent  are  construc- 
tion workers.  Unemployment  in  the 
constructiqn  industry  is  18.7  percent, 
ible  the  national  figure. 
This  mean0  that  one  out  of  eight  un- 
employed [workers  is  a  construction 
worker. 

The  housing  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  would  put  approximate- 
ly 700,000  workers  back  to  work.  Of 
these  workers,  300,000  are  in  the  con- 
struction industry,  and  400,000  are  in 
related  industries.  Reviewing  the 
above  figures,  it  is  clear  that  the  bene- 
fits of  this  proposal  are  not  only  limit- 
ed to  workers  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry but  I  will  contribute  to  the  over- 
all economic  recovery  of  our  Nation. 

This  proposal  is  not  a  handout.  The 
ultimate  c^t  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will:  be  extremely  smaU  com- 
pared to  the  benefits  it  will  provide. 
Recipients  of  the  special  reduced-rate 
mortgages  will  pay  back  this  Federal 
subsidy  wtien  the  home  is  sold  or  refi- 
nanced. Not  only  will  this  proposal 
provide  a  needed  economic  stimulus  to 
the  homebjuilding  industry,  but  it  will 
restore  to  knany  Americans  the  possi- 
bility of  achieving  an  integral  part  of 
the  "Ameitlcan  dream"— ownership  of 
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their  own  home.  Studies  have  shown 
that  9  million  Americans  may  move  in 
1982.  Three  million  are  actually  coni- 
dering  purchasing  a  home  and  have 
the  necessary  income  to  pursue  that 
desire.  The  amendment  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  takes  a  posi- 
tive step  toward  providing  this  much 
needed  housing  assistance  to  many 
American  families.  This  plan  Is  not  a 
complete  solution  but  it  will  provide 
housing  assistance  to  approximately 
370,000  to  450,000  famUies. 

BCr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  Lugar  proposal  as  an  important 
step  in  getting  our  economy  moving 
again.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar) 
to  suspend  rule  XV,  nile  XVI,  para- 
graph 1,  2,  and  4,  as  well  as  that 
phrase  of  rule  XXII,  paragraph  2,  pro- 
hibiting nongemume  amendments  to 
offer  an  amendment  specified  in  this 
motion. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  (after  having  voted 
in  the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  Mr. 
CAmfON.  I  have  voted  "nay."  If  the 
senior  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cahkon)  and  the  Senator  from  Rhcxle 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  were  here  present 
and  voting  they  would  vote  "yea."  I, 
therefore,  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative),  BCr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttrenberger).  If 
he  were  present  he  would  vote  "yea,"  I 
voted  "nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my 
vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenberger),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Pxrct),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prbssler),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  would  vote 
"yea". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNotnTE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  other  Senators  in  the  Chamber 
desiring  to  vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  63, 
nays  27.  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No. 

16S  LeB.l 

YISAS-63 

Abdnor 
Andrew* 

Baueus 
BenUen 

Blden 
Boren 

BowhwlU 

Gorton 

Metsenbaum 

Bradley 

Hatch 

MltcheU 

Bumpers 

Hatfield 

Moynlhan 

Burdick 

Hawkins 

Nunn 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Benin 

Chafee 

Heins 

Proxmlre 

CbUe* 

HolUncs 

Pryor 

Cochran 

Huddleaton 

Quayle 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Randolph 

D'Amkto 

Jepaen 

RIegle 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Rudman 

DeCondnl 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Dixon 

Leahy 

SasMr 

Dodd 

Levin 

Specter 

Eiisleton 

Lone 

Stafford 

Exon 

Lugar 

Stennls 

Ford 

Mathlas 

Tsongas 

Oam 

Matsunaga 

Welcker 

Olenn 

Melcher 
NAY8-27 

Zorlnsky 

Armitronc 

Orassley 

Nlckles 

Baker 

Hart 

Roth 

Brady 

Hayakawa 

Simpson 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Symms 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Tower 

Dole 

lAxalt 

Wallop 

Domenlcl 

Mattlngly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Ooldwater 

MurkowdU 

PRESENT  AND  GIVINO  A  LIVE  PAIR. 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED-2 

Johnston,  acalnst. 

Stevens,  acalnst. 

NOT  VOTING-* 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Denton 

Pell 

Schmitt 

Durenberger 

Percy 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  63,  the  nays  are 
27.  Two-thirds  of  the  Senators  present 
and  voting,  having  voted  in  the  affirm- 
ative, the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPR0PRIA110NS,  1982 
The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  H.R.  5922. 

AMDIDIfKIlT  HO  ItSS 

(Purpose:  To  approprUte  $5,120,000,000  for 
a  new  home  mortgage  Interest  reduction 
payment  program) 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  which  is  at  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Ldgar) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1838  to 
the  committee  amendment  on  page  23,  line 
5,  through  page  29,  line  8. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  said  amendment  Insert: 

"nfEKOBfCT  MOHTQAOK  HmSOT  RBDOCTIOR 
PAYMXirTS 

"For  Emergency  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion payments,  $S.120.(K)0,(M)0  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  amount  stiall 
be  made  available  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  following  paragraphs: 

"(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  Income  families  in  acquiring  a 


home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  imlt  In  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary,  is  authorised  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  Interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgages  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  heading. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this 
heading  during  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.S  per  centum  per 
annum. 

"(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  Interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  under  section  (g). 

"(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

"(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  pajonents  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
able— 

"(1)  when  the  property  is  sold: 

"(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower: 

"(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the 
property  specified  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary: or 

"(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first 
mortgage  or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

"(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  1 1  per  centum  per  annum:  and 

"(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  Is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  If  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  four  penxntage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  asalst  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

"(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower whose  total  famUy  income  did  not 
exceed  $30,000  during  the  year  preceding 
the  application  for  the  mortgage  or  loan 
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and  who  Intends  to  occupy  the  property  as  a 
principal  residence,  except  that  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  this  paragraph  may  be  in- 
creaaed  to  not  to  exceed  $37,000  where  nec- 
essary  for  mortcacors  and  borrowers  to 
qualify  for  increased  principal  amounts  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (2); 

"(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $<7,500,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
of  not  to  exceed  115  per  centum  of  such 
amount  in  any  area  which  has  been  deter- 
mtaied  to  have  high  prevailing  housing  sales 
prices  pursuant  to  section  203(bX2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  but  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  interest  reduction  payments 
pursuant  to  subaectlon  (f).  the  Secretary 
shall  dlsregmrd  any  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  that  part  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
which  exceeds  M7.600; 

"(S>  Involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  commenced  on  or 
i^ter  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  was  substantially  completed  by 
January  1. 1083: 

"(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization 
over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years, 
but  provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan 
payment  shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the 
mortgage  or  loan  by  increasing  the  pajonent 
required  during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation; 

"(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for 
equal  monthly  payments  in  the  same 
amount  as  the  amount  required  in  the  sixth 
year,  but  only  for  the  period  necessary  to 
pay  off  the  remaining  principal  obligation: 

"(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion (e); 

"(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or 
lender  who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service 
the  mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

"(8)  In  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

"<0)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

"(h)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

"(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

"(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-to  four-family  housing  starts,  measured 
fnHn  1978  to  1981.  of  each  State  relative  to 
the  percentage  decline  for  all  States;  and 

"(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

"(1)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted 
under  this  hearing  shall  be  eligible  for  pur- 
chase by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  As- 
sociation and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mort- 
gage Corporation. 

"(JXl)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 


maximla  sa  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utlllzatian  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiong  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitoient)  is  made. 

"(3)  flothwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final 
regulations,  make  allocations,  and  begin  to 
issue  commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading 
not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enact- 
ment to  carry  out  this  section  of  the  bill. 

"(k)  T  ie  funds  provided  under  this  head- 
ing shal  remain  available  for  commitment 
until  No  member  1, 1982." 

The  QPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  9I£<3I^-  Could  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President,  so  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (^  be  heard?        

The  fPRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendttient  is  now  before  the  Senate. 
I  shall  be  brief.  It  seems  to  me  that 
debate  has  been  extensive  on  the 
housint  Job  stimulus  amendment. 

In  rear  Judgment,  the  amendment  is 
imperative  if  we  are  to  come  out  of  re- 
cession] during  this  year.  The  purpose 
of  the  I  amendment  is  to  bring  about 
the  emplosmient  of  700.000  Ameri- 
cans—XND.OOO  building  houses,  400,000 
in  laqfOTles  that  will  supply  the 
houses.  It  will  provide  $2%  billion  of 
new  revenue  from  the  income  taxes 
paid  by  these  employees  and  their  em- 
ployers, It  win  provide  for  a  4-percent 
subsids  for  400,000  families  of  low  and 
moderate  income,  with  that  money  to 
be  retneved  and  recaptured. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  program  that 
terminlites  the  1st  of  November.  The 
houses  must  be  built  this  year.  This  is 
an  idea  whose  time  has  come. 

I  deebly  appreciate  the  confidence  in 
the  id  ;a  which  was  expressed  this 
evenini ;  in  a  most  unusual  act  taken 
by  the  Senate  to  suspend  the  rules. 

I  ylel  1  the  floor. 

Seveial  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senate  would  take  Just  3  or  4  min- 
utes t<^  listen  to  some  figures  that  I 
think  tre  very  important  in  support  of 
the  Migar  amendment,  because  we 
have  Ueard  constantly  not  only  from 
the  a()ministration  but  here  on  the 
floor  that  this  is  a  budget-busting  bill. 

I  thilik  the  Senate  might  be  interest- 
ed to  know  that  where  most  of  the 
cuts  id  the  budget  have  come  from  in 
the  lait  2  years  have  been  in  housing. 
I  woiud  doubt  that  suiybody  could 
accuse  this  Senator  over  the  last  8 
years  of  being  a  big  spender. 

The  1  total  Government-wide  rescis- 
sions from  fiscal  1981.  from  Jimmy 
Carter's  last  budget,  were  $14.3  billion; 
the  total  HUD  rescissions  were  $7.5 
billioni  Thus,  52  percent  of  the  total 
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Ln  the  1981  budget  came  in 


reductions 
housing. 

In  fiscal  1982,  totid  Government- 
wide  resciflsions  are  $10.7  billion;  the 
HUD  resci^lons  on  the  Senate  side, 
not  yet  enacted,  are  $9.4  billion,  or  88 
percent  of  the  total. 

Now  I  halve  been  told  by  some  of  my 
colleagues  that  if  we  Just  had  a  billion- 
dollar  offset  that  they  would  be  will- 
ing to  vote  JTor  this. 

I  would  submit  there  is  a  total  of 
over  $16  ballon  of  offset  for  a  $1  bil- 
lion increase  in  Just  the  last  2  years. 

The  Seriate-passed  version  of  the 
fiscal  1982  HUD  appropriations  bill 
was  $2.1  bi^lllon  below  the  House.  In 
conference  on  September  10,  1982,  the 
House  agreed  to  reductions  totaling 
$1.9  billioij  out  of  the  $2  bUlion,  or 
about  90  percent  of  the  cuts. 

On  November  21,  1981.  during  the 
consideratipn  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  fical  year  1982  HUD  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  proposed  further  reduc- 
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tlons  to 
lion. 

All  of  th 
the  House, 
was  signi 
acted  the 
tions  biU 
over  $14 


an  additional  $1.6  bU- 

changes  were  adopted  by 

On  December  23  the  bill 

by  the  President.  As  en- 

iscal  year  1982  appropria- 

epresented  a  reduction  of 

lillion  in  the  regular  fiscal 


year  1981  Appropriations  bill  and  a  re- 
duction ot  over  $9  billion  from  the 
fiscal  year  1981  reclssion  level. 

In  fiscal  year  1982,  President  Carter 
asked  for^25,000  units  of  subsidized 
housing,  mesident  Reagan  asked  for 
175,000.  I  tat  that  flgure  in  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  to  150.000.  The  addi- 
tional action  last  November  cut  this 
number  to  143,000.  Now,  we  have  more 
than  $9  billion  of  additional  recissions 
from  that  evel. 

Excluding  housing,  looking  at  H.R. 
5922,  thei^e  are  17  areas  where  we 
added  money  to  the  House-passed 
urgent  supplemental  and  4  areas 
where  we  reduced  the  House  amotmt. 
The  net  eljfect  of  the  above,  excluding 
my  housing  section,  is  an  increase  of 
$1,327  billion.  So  we  took  the  House 
bill,  excluc  Ing  housing,  and  added  $1.3 
billion.  Tfce  HUD  chapter  is  the  only 
chapter  in  the  bill  which  is  below  what 
the  Hous^  recommended.  In  fact, 
every  indifidual  item  contained  in  the 
HUD  chapter  represents  a  cut  from 
the  House  level. 

The  hoiking  chapter  contains  a  net 
decrease  tik  the  House  bill  of  $8,464  bil- 
lion. This  includes  the  $1  billion  for 
the  Senator  Lugar's  bill.  I  agree,  it 
would  be  a  $9.4  billion  reduction.  It  is 
only  $8.4  billion.  So  the  $8.4  biUion  re- 
duction in  housing,  plus  the  $1,327  bil- 
lion increase  elsewhere  in  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  brings  the  total  to  $7,137 
below  the  jHouse,  every  dime  of  it  and 
more  achijeved  through  cutting  hous- 
ing. ; 

I  would  j  suggest  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee    and     the     HUD-Independent 


Agencies  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee for  2  years  have  made  more  than 
SO  percent  of  all  the  cuts  in  the  total 
Federal  budget.  So  if  people  want  to 
be  against  the  Lugar  bill,  that  is  fine, 
but  to  say  that  it  is  a  budget-buster  to 
add  $1  billion  in  light  of  the  facts  is  a 
little  bit  ridiculous  and  insulting  of 
the  facts,  to  say,  "If  I  only  had  an 
offset  of  $1  billion  I  would  be  willing 
to  vote  for  it."  There  is  an  offset  of 
over  $8  billion,  even  with  the  Lugar 
bill  included. 

If  you  want  to  subtract  it  the  other 
way.  it  is  still  more  than  $7  billion.  So 
let  us  put  that  argument  to  rest. 

If  my  colleagues  want  to  be  against 
the  Lugar  bill,  be  against  it  because 
you  do  not  like  it  and  you  do  not  think 
it  should  be  done.  But  do  not  tell  me 
that  it  is  a  budget-buster  to  add  $1  bil- 
lion back  in  when  we  have  taken  bil- 
lions of  dollars  out.  That  is  a  pretty 
good  trade.  If  every  other  committee 
had  done  as  well,  the  budget  would  be 
pretty  well  balanced. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  entitled,  "Funding 
History  of  Assisted  Housing  and  Sec- 
tion 8"  lie  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FUNDING  HISTORY  OF  ASSISTED  HOUSING  AND  SECTION  8 

[(Mar  amuib  n  biHiEj 


faatim 


SKtint 


of  units 


19M $21.9  169.165 

1981 17.1  153.985 

1912  (CNCMd) ' 13.5  9«.?31 

19*2  (HR  5922) ' «..._: 4.5  53.796 

■  Eidufes  aancfsas  ml  xnentnents. 
■Soiitevnai 

Assisted  housing  funding:  BUlUnu 

Fiscal  year  1980 $26.7 

Fiscal  year  1981  (Including  rescis- 
sion of  $5  billion) 24.9 

Fiscal  year  1982  (enacted) 17.4 

Fiscal  year  1982  (H.R.  5922)» 11.3 

Fiscal  year  1983 -2.4 

Fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  his- 
tory: 

Enacted  (Public  Law  97-101 ) 17.4 

Available  from  carry  over  and  re- 
captures        -^7.8 

Total  available  (net 

units=  117.231)'* 25.2 

H.R.  5922: 

Deferrals - 1.8 

Phos -  .3 

Rescission .... .„.„„....„ -  5.9 

Total  (net  unlt8=  12.810) ' « 17.1 

■  Excludes  conversions  and  amendments. 
■Senate  version. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  very  brief.  This  matter  was 
debated  at  length  yesterday.  I  would 
like  to  make  only  two  points.  One  is 
that  this  is  a  bipartisan  amendment 


offered  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Indiana.  I  commend  him  for  the 
effort  that  he  has  made. 

Second,  this  is  not  Just  a  housing 
bill.  This  is  an  attempt  to  ignite  a 
spark  to  start  to  turn  the  economy 
around. 

I  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues  that 
some  of  the  most  conservative  busi- 
nessmen in  this  country  feel  very,  very 
deeply  about  the  need  to  start  to  turn 
this  economy  around,  Mr.  President.  If 
we  do  not  do  something  to  turn  the 
economy  around,  we  are  going  to  face 
an  even  greater  disaster,  economically 
speaking,  in  this  country. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  cut  the  budget 
deep  enough,  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  decline  in  revenue  that  stems 
from  a  rapidly  declining  American 
economy.  That  is  the  issue.  That  is 
why  the  deficit  is  growing.  The  deficit 
has  been  miscalculated  over  and  over 
again  because  the  assumption  has 
been  made  that  the  economy  would  be 
picking  up  and,  with  it,  revenue.  In- 
stead, the  economy  is  declining.  We  all 
know  the  figures.  Approximately  $25 
billion  to  $30  billion  is  lost  in  Federal 
revenue  alone.  Mr.  President,  with 
each  1  percent  that  is  added  to  the  un- 
employment rolls. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  our  economy.  We  have  areas 
of  this  coimtry  where  bankruptcies  are 
the  order  of  the  day  and  some  of  the 
largest  American  corporations  are  in 
deep,  deep  trouble. 

I  believe  this  is  a  wise,  prudent 
move.  This  is  no  wild-eyed  idea.  Mr. 
President,  but  a  fundamentally  sound 
proposal,  supported  by  both  business 
and  labor.  This  measure  is  designed  to 
insure  that  the  Government  will  get 
its  money  back.  And  I  think  it  will 
generate  more  revenues  than  will  go 
into  this  initial  investment. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  give  a  re- 
soundW  vote  of  support  for  this 
amendment,  and  that  we  can  get  a 
speedy  decision  from  the  White 
House. 

Several  Senators.  Vote! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  Just  drafted  and  shortly  will  send 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  letter: 

Dear  Mk.  Prcsidkmt:  Tonight's  vote  shows 
that  your  veto  of  H.R.  5922  will  be  sus- 
tained. 

If  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
become  clear  in  3  days  of  this  issue,  it 
is  that  the  more  people  reflect  upon 
the  question  of  mortgage  interest  rate 
subsidies,  the  less  comfortable  they 
are  with  the  idea. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  must  say 
it  is  very  tempting  to  take  full  advan- 
tage of  the  90  or  so  hours  of  cloture 
time  available.  It  is  not  my  disposition 
to  do  that  for  a  couple  of  reasons: 
First,  because  I  think  we  have  proven 
our   point.   I   think   we   have  shown 


rather  conclusively  that  there  are  seri- 
ous doubts  and  reservations  about 
this.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  necessarily 
try  to  detain  Senators.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  need  to  go  further  into  ex- 
tended debate  at  this  time.  I  would  re- 
serve the  right  to  consider  doing  that 
if.  as.  and  when  this  bill  comes  back 
from  the  conference.  The  conference 
report  will  be  subject  to  debate, 
amendment,  motions  to  defer,  and  so 
on.  Whether  or  not  that  will  be  wise  at 
the  time.  I  will  reserve  Judgment  on. 
But  it  is  clear  that  if.  as  expected,  the 
President  casts  a  veto  on  this  bill, 
there  is  every  reason  to  suspect  that 
we  will  be  able  to  sustain  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  only  want  to  make 
one  additional  point. 

That  point  is  this:  Contrary  to  what 
has  been  said  within  the  last  5  min- 
utes, we  are  not  talking  about  a  $1  bil- 
lion appropriation.  We  are  talking 
about  a  $5.1  billion  appropriation.  I 
Just  point  that  out  because  we  are 
talking  about  big  money  here.  We  are 
talking  about  funds  that  we  declined 
to  make  available  last  week  for  veter- 
ans, pollution  control,  education,  the 
handicapped,  and  other  worthwhile 
and  necessary  programs,  on  the 
ground  that  to  increase  spending  for 
these  programs  would  be  injurious  to 
the  economy,  which  I  devoutly  believe 
to  be  true.  I  think  we  were  right  last 
week.  I  think  we  are  wrong  if  we  adopt 
this  at  this  time. 

However.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  I  have 
had  my  say. 

It  has  truly  been  said  that  those  who 
are  unwilling  to  learn  from  mistakes 
of  the  past  are  doomed  to  repeat 
them. 

Unless  the  Senate  is  prepared  not 
only  to  repeat,  but  indeed  to  amplify 
(Glossal  faux  pas  of  the  past,  we  must 
delete  from  the  so-called  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  new 
spending  for  housing  subsidies  con- 
tained in  the  bill. 

In  a  moment,  I  will  ask  my  col- 
leagues to  seriously  evaluate  the  more 
than  $250  billion  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  committed  to  subsi- 
dized housing  since  1937  and  to  Join 
me  in  trying  to  consider  which  pro- 
grams have  been  successful  and  which 
have  not  and  the  reasons  why— in 
short,  to  attempt  to  learn  from  mis- 
takes we  have  already  made.  I  believe 
a  brief  review  will  convince  many  Sen- 
ators the  programs  proposed  in  this 
bill  are  likely  to  repeat  and  worsen  the 
mistakes  which  now  plague  Federal 
housing  policies.  But  before  surveying 
the  minefields  through  which  we  have 
already  come,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
several  specific  concerns  about  the  leg- 
islation and  funding  in  this  urgent 
supplemental: 

The  Urgemt  SuppuEiaiiTAi.  (H.R.  5922) 
SHOUU)  BX  STRKAmjmD  OR  Dkfkatkd 

The  bill  provides  $2.2  billion  in  spending 
above  the  level  requested  by  the  Pnesident. 
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The  Admlniatntion  requested  $3.6  billion 
as  urcent  supplementals  and  the  Senate  bill 
increases  this  amount  by  $321.9  million. 

In  addition  to  supplementals  identified  as 
"urgent",  the  bill  provides  supplemental 
funding  for  various  other  programs,  some  of 
which  had  pending  Administration  supple- 
mental requests.  In  this  "non-urgent"  cate- 
gory, the  Administration's  requests  total 
somewhat  over  $1  billion.  The  Senate  bill 
adds  another  $1.7  billion  on  top  of  that. 

In  the  housing  area,  this  bUl  includes  sav- 
ings (rescissions)  recommended  by  the  Ad- 
ministration, but  does  not  accept  the  full 
total  of  the  Administration's  recommended 
savings  .  .  .  thus  adding  $208.7  million  In 
more  spending. 

The  cumulative  effect  is  that  the  Senate 
bill  providn  $2.2  billion  in  more  spending 
than  that  proposed  by  the  Administration. 

The  bill  contains  an  authorization  for  an 
entirely  new,  $5  billion  housing  subsidy  and 
further  provides  an  appropriation  under 
this  program  of  $1  billion  to  be  committed 
before  November  1st  of  this  year. 

The  bill  includes  the  full  amount  (over  $1 
billion)  requested  by  the  Administration  for 
food  stamps,  but  does  not  include  legislative 
language  requested  by  the  Administration 
to  alter  current  benefit  levels. 

The  Senate  bill  accepts  House  language 
putting  sand  and  gravel  operations  bacic 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (MSHA)  instead 
of  the  Occupational  Health  and  Safety  Ad- 
ministration. Last  year,  on  two  separate  roll 
call  votes,  the  Senate  rejected  this  change 
(November  19th  on  a  vote  of  35-63  and  De- 
cember 11th  on  a  vote  of  38-54). 
Assisno  aoi;siiiG  pbograicb  includid  in  thx 

UaCKHT  SDTFLnUHTAL 

None  of  the  $6.7  billion  in  new  spending 
contained  in  the  bill  for  subsidized  housing 
is  considered  urgent  by  the  Administration. 

This  bill  proposes  terminating  new  starts 
for  the  Section  8  new  construction  program 
while  at  the  same  time  substantially  in- 
creasing financing  and  other  subsidies  to  ac- 
celerate construction  and  occupancy  of  Sec- 
tion 8  units  not  yet  built. 

The  Administration  proposed  rescissions 
that  would  have  deleted  fimdlng  for  22.083 
units.  The  Senate  .^proprlatlons  Commit- 
tee increases  funding  so  that  26.903  units 
will  be  added  to  the  HUD  "pipeline".  This 
does  not  include  the  30,000  units  that  will 
receive  the  additional  financing  subsidies  in- 
cluded in  this  bill. 

Even  excluding  the  ininvased  units  au- 
thorized in  this  bill,  there  are  some  200,000 
units  in  Hint's  pipeline  waiting  to  be  built 
or  occupied. 

This  legislation  is  supposed  to  appropriate 
funds  that  are  urgently  needed  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  Yet  this  biU  provides  $1.3  bUlion 
in  new  spending  for  fiscal  year  1983  ...  to 
finance  9,000  new  units  of  subsidized  hous- 
Ing. 

HUD  reports  there  are  5,073  units  in  62 
projects  of  public  housing  vacant  and 
boarded  up.  Even  though  vacant,  these 
projects  still  were  financed  through  bonds 
for  which  the  federal  government  is  liable 
to  meet  payments.  This  bill  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $89  million  to  rehabUitate  these 
vacant  units. 

HUD  is  yet  to  implement  provisions  from 
last  year's  Reconciliation  bill  that  would 
reduce  costs  of  assisted  housing  program. 

This  supplemental  provides  funds  for  new 
units  of  assisted  housing  at  the  same  time  it 
is  being  forced  to  cancel  housing  contracts 
for  units  already  provided  to  tenants  .  .  . 
possibly  leaving  as  many  as  1.000  house- 


holds now  receiving  assistance  without  hope 
for  future  assistance. 

The  supplemental  appropriation  is  incon- 
sistent with  last  weeli's  action  on  the  budget 
resolutifn.  If  approved,  it  will  imdermlne 
the  credibility  of  Congressional  efforts  to 
restrain  spending. 

Worthy  and  popular  programs  for  educa- 
tion, pollution  control,  veterans,  the  handl- 
cappeid  and  others  have  been  curtailed  be- 
cause of  budgetary  constraints.  How  can  we 
explain  why  these  programs  had  to  be  re- 
straine<l  but  there  is  money  enough  to  start 
new  prwrams? 

The  4dministration  opposes  the  housing 
program  contained  in  this  bill. 

The  housing  provision  of  this  bill  sets  a 
horriblej  precedent;  how  in  the  world  can  we 
say  "no"  to  buyers  and  sellers  of  resale 
housing  after  pitching  in  to  help  out  the 
builder^  sellers  and  buyers  of  new. homes. 
How  caA  we  say  "no"  to  others  in  our  econo- 
my whf  are  suffering  from  high  Interest 
rates  .  j .  small  business,  family  farmers, 
automobile  manufacturers,  airlines  .  .  .  for 
that  mater,  virtually  every  family  and  busi- 
ness in  America? 

Mr.  president,  I  applaud  the  spirit 
which  motivates  Senators  to  propose 
asslsta|ice  for  the  Nation's  homebuild- 
ers  and  their  customers.  As  for  the 
buildem.  I  count  among  them  dozens 
of  good  friends;  I  admire  the  men  and 
womeq  of  this  industry  for  more  rea- 
sons than  time  permits  me  to  cite  here 
today.  I  feel  a  sense  of  kinship  and 
brotherhood  with  them  as  individuals 
and  tot  the  contribution  they  make  to 
the  w^l-being  of  this  Nation.  But  I  do 
not  think  we  do  them  any  favor  by 
adoptiag  special  legislation  of  this 
type.  %)n  the  contrary.  I  agree  with 
the  statesmanlike  resolution  adopted 
by  one' State  association  of  homebuild- 
ers  recently  which  states,  in  part,  the 
recomitiendation  that: 

The  National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers devote  its  full  and  complete  efforts,  lob- 
bying and  otherwise,  to  the  objectives  of 
achieving  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 

That,  in  furtherance  of  that  primary  and 
overridlhg  objectives,  the  NAHB  .  .  .  adopt 
a  policy  of  requesting  no  Government  subsi- 
dies or  other  deficit  increasing  special  legis- 
lation far  the  industry. 

I  aii  also  deeply  sympathetic  to 
would-be  buyers  of  new  homes.  I  am 
convinced  that  homeownership  Is  a 
comentone  of  the  American  dream 
and  tqe  opportunity  for  homeowner- 
ship  ia  a  major  national  priority.  But 
the  proposal  contained  in  this  so- 
called  lurgent  supplemental,  far  from 
advan(ilng  the  cause  of  homeowner- 
ship,  Actually  is  a  setback  for  most 
families'  efforts  to  achieve  that  goal. 
Why?  because  it  will  add  to  the  defi- 
cit, uitdermine  congressional  credibil- 
ity in  oiu-  determination  to  control 
Federal  spending  and,  thereby,  post- 
pone the  lowering  of  interest  rates 
which  will  bring  homeownership  back 
within  the  reach  of  all  or  most  Ameri- 
can families. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  look  at  the 
record| 

Sinc^  1937.  more  than  $250  billion 
has  btfen  committed  to  Federal  subsi- 
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dized  hous^ig:  more  than  half  of  this 
enormous  sum  was  obligated  in  the 
last  8  years  alone.  Some  6  million 
Americans. live  in  3  million  subsidized 
units.  By  I  this  standard.  Congress 
might  appear  to  have  been  sensitive  to 
the  poor.  On  closer  Inspection,  howev- 
er, the  faoits  show  Federal  housing  is 
not  only  ifisensitive  to  the  poor,  but 
also  Intell^tually  and  fiscally  bank- 
rupt. ! 

From  1987  to  1969.  public  housing 
was  the  ntajor  Federal  housing  pro- 
gram. Construction  of  these  units  was 
federally  linanced,  and  local  public 
housing  aiithoritles  (PHA's)  operated 
the  units.  Because  of  the  low-cost  fi- 
nancing, rents  were  reduced,  and  made 
available  t^  the  poor.  No  Federal  oper- 
ating subfiflles  were  used,  and  virtual- 
ly all  PHAfs  met  their  costs,  and  even 
establisheq  reserves  to  meet  replace- 
ment and  ^ergency  costs. 

Yet  con(iems  were  raised  that  this 
system  crekted  instant  public  housing 
ghettos,  and  that  tenants  paid  too 
much  of  their  Incomes  for  rent.  Rush- 
ing to  the  fescue,  Congress  enacted  re- 
quirement* that  tenants  had  to  pay  no 
more  than  25  percent  of  their  income 
toward  rei^t.  While  assisting  tenants, 
this  reduced  the  operating  income  of 
PHA's.  so!  Congress  created  another 
new  progitam— PHA  operating  subsi- 
dies designed  to  keep  PHA's  solvent. 

This  cure  proved  almost  worse  than 
the  diseasd.  however.  By  1975.  all  large 
PHA's  had  exhausted  their  reserves, 
operating  deficits  mounted  forcing 
Congress  to  enact  larger  and  larger  op- 
erating subsidies.  We  are  to  the  point 
now  wher4 

There  ai-e  383.000  units  located  in 
PHA's  thac  are  financially  distressed, 
to  the  point  of  bankruptcy. 

PHA's  ayross  the  country  are  now 
suing  HUId  because  the  current  oper- 
ating subi^dy  is  unfair  and  unwork- 
able. 

PHA's  hive  not  rented  up  units  that 
have  become  vacant  because  they  lack 
the  money  to  do  so.  Incredibly,  PHA's 
have  told  congressional  committees 
that  they  Kre  thinking  about  boarding 
up  units  tl^at  are  currently  occupied. 

Legislatibn  before  the  Senate  au- 
thorizes tie  expenditure  of  $4.25  bil- 
lion in  PHA  operating  subsidies.  Even 
though  a  staggering  sum,  it  is  only 
enough  to  ^eep  them  solvent  3  years. 

So,  in  e^nce.  with  this  mortgage 
subsidy  legislation  we  are  creating  an- 
other new  housing  program  without 
permanently  solving  the  problems  of 
assisted  housing— problems  so  serious 
that  hou^ng  now  provided  may  be 
closed,  potentially  leaving  present  ten- 
ants out  in  the  cold. 

In  the  sixties.  Congress  was  not  Just 
concerned  about  excessive  tenant  con- 
tributions to  rent.  It  also  wanted  to 
stimulate  private  ownership  of  subsi- 
dized houting— in  itself  a  noble  goal. 
So    Congiess    launched    a    series   of 
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rental  subsidy  programs  that  directly 
subsidized  owners  and  landlords  rent- 
ing to  low-income  tenants.  Again,  the 
cure  proved  worse  than  the  disease. 
The  costs  and  inequities  of  these  pro- 
grams—known as  the  sections  235.  236, 
and  221  programs— led  to  critical  re- 
ports by  the  General  Accounting 
Office.  Costs  rose  so  high  that  a  Presi- 
dential impoundment  of  the  funds  was 
ordered.  Even  so.  today  Congress  still 
ftmds  commitments  made  imder  these 
programs,  and  wiU  continue  to  do  so 
for  the  next  decade. 

In  1974.  Congress  approved  a  new 
housing  program— section  8.  This  pro- 
gram rose  like  a  phoenix  out  of  the 
ashes  of  the  previously  discredited 
programs.  It  was  hailed  as  the  solution 
to  the  Nation's  low-income  housing 
problems.  It  was  said  the  new  program 
borrowed  all  the  best  features  of  earli- 
er housing  programs.  But  from  the 
start,  section  8  proved  ill-conceived, 
poorly  managed,  and  scandalously 
costly.  Its  initial  appropriation  was 
modest — only  $42  million.  But  in  8 
short  years  Congress  committed  to 
section  8  more  than  $145  billion.  Some 
1  million  units  were  built  or  leased, 
and  200,000  are  awaiting  occupancy. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office  at 
one  point  estimated  that  a  newly  con- 
structed section  8  unit  could  have  a 
lifetime  cost  of  more  than  $700,000. 
Eligibility  was  so  broad  that  40  million 
Americans— a  GAG  figure— were  eligi- 
ble for  the  subsidy.  Abuses  abounded. 
Published  reports  documented  that 
section  8  was  a  program  for  the 
"greedy,  not  the  needy."  Elaborate 
housing  was  built  that  lined  the  pock- 
ets of  the  developers  at  the  expense  of 
the  poor.  Other  scandalous  practices 
were  reported: 

Section  8  contracts  were  given  to  de- 
velopers who.  coincidentally.  contrib- 
uted significant  campaign  sums  to 
reigning  politicians. 

Illegal  aliens  were  housed  in  subsi- 
dized units. 

Those  with  incomes  exceeding  sec- 
tion 8's  already  broad  eligibility  stand- 
ards lived  in  units  built  for  the  poor. 

Newspaper  and  magazine  headlines 
screamed  "Billion  Dollar  Nightmare  at 
HUD";  "Very  Poor  Last  In  Line  to  Re- 
ceive Federal  Housing  Assistance": 
"Taj  Mahal  in  New  York:  Symptoms 
of  Rent  Subsidy  Headaches";  "Hous- 
ing and  Politics:  The  Way  It  Works." 

Last  year.  Congress  finally  woke  up 
to  the  horrors  of  section  8.  slashed 
funding  for  new  commitments  by  40 
percent,  and  adopted  program  re- 
forms. 

Even  with  these  desirable  changes, 
the  fact  remains  that  in  future  years 
Congress  will  have  to  spend  more 
money  to  bail  out  this  program.  Poor 
budgeting  and  dismal  planning 
plagues  section  8  with  a  huge  unfund- 
ed liability— estimated  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  to  be  as  large  as 
$50  billion.  That  is  In  addition  to  the 


$145  billion  already  committed.  This 
$50  billion  will  be  needed  Just  to  keep 
existing  section  8  units  available  to 
the  poor. 

This  year,  the  administration  and 
Congress  may  finally  do  the  sensible 
thing— refuse  to  commit  fimding  for 
new  section  8.  Yet  it  is  replacing  sec- 
tion 8  with  a  new  untried,  untested 
program— much  the  same  way  that 
section  8  replaced  the  section  236  pro- 
gram, which  replaced  the  section  235 
program,  which  replaced  the  section 
221  program— which  supplemented  the 
public  housing  program.  All  have 
proved  to  be  financial  failures.  Worse, 
the  commitments  these  programs 
made  to  the  poor  are  in  Jeopardy. 

Another  new  program  Just  author- 
ized by  the  Senate  Banking  Commit- 
tee has  the  potential  to  be  even  worse 
than  its  predecessors  even  thought  of 
being.  The  program's  august  title  is 
the  "Modified  Section  8  Existing 
Housing  Assistance  Program."  In  reali- 
ty, the  program  is  a  housing  voucher 
which  is  virtually  rent  stamps. 

This  program  is  being  sold  as  the  in- 
expensive, modest  way  to  replace  the 
horrible  section  8  new-construction 
program.  But  that  is  exactly  the  same 
way  its  predecessors  were  sold  to  Con- 
gress in  earlier  years.  And  it  is  exactly 
the  way  food  stamps  began  in  1964 
with  an  initial  budget  of  $860,000.  and 
has  since  grown  to  $11  billion.  Will 
Congress,  10  years  from  now.  look 
back  and  observe  that  a  multi-billion- 
dollar  annual  program  began  with 
only  a  modest  few  hundred  million? 
Recent  experience  certainly  indicates 
that  to  be  the  case. 

Commonsense  dictates  that  this 
voucher  or  rent  stamp  program  ought 
not  to  be  created.  By  creating  a  new 
program.  Congress  ^11  only  continue 
in  its  tradition  of  walking  away  from 
the  problems  of  other  housing  pro- 
grams. It  is  also  highly  inequitable. 
The  program  expects  to  house  50.000 
new  households,  yet  millions  are  eligi- 
ble. Who  among  us  has  the  wisdom 
necessary  to  decide  the  50,000  most 
needy  who  will  benefit  from  this  pro- 
gram? 

It  is  equally  perverse  to  create  a  new 
program  when  Congress  is  now  cutting 
back  on  programs  near  and  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  Americans.  Other  commit- 
tees in  Congress  are  now  proposing  to 
scale  back  the  once  sacred  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  Federal  entitle- 
ments, food  stannps,  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children,  medicare, 
and  other  human  services.  Is  it  logical 
for  one  conunittee  to  spend  the  money 
other  conunittees  propose  to  save?  Is  it 
logical  to  commit  funds  to  a  new  hous- 
ing program  when  the  housing  pro- 
grams now  on  the  books  are  in  finan- 
cial Jeopardy? 

We  are  already  paying  the  piper  for 
hasty  decisionmaking  in  Federal  hous- 
ing policy.  Indeed,  the  bill  now  before 
us    picks    up    the    tab    for    poorly 


thought-out  aspects  of  Federal  hous- 
ing policy.  For  example,  this  bill  adds 
an  addiUonal  $1.1  billion  to  the  al- 
ready appropriated  $1.5  billion  in  pre- 
constructlon  cost  amendments.  This  is 
an  intriguing  device— let  me  explain 
how  it  works  with  an  example.  HUD 
will  agree  in  1980  to  enter  into  a  con- 
tract with  a  developer  for  a  section  8 
project  and  will  reserve  budget  author- 
ity for  the  project.  For  a  variety  of 
reasons,  construction  wiU  not  begin 
until  1982.  In  the  interim,  costs  have 
Increased,  and  the  developer  caimot 
build  the  project  for  the  money  initial- 
ly reserved.  So  HUD  has  to  reserve  ad- 
ditional budget  authority,  and  the  au- 
thority is  reflected  in  requests  to  Con- 
gress for  additional  amendments.  This 
is  bad  policy. 

First,  it  Is  nothing  more  than  a  shell 
game.  HUD  submits  a  budget  request 
for  budget  authority  to  supposedly 
build  a  certain  ntmiber  of  units.  HUD 
and  some  in  Congress  know  the 
amount  reserved  will  be  insufficient, 
and  Congress  is  forced  to  fork  over  ad- 
ditional money. 

Second,  it  provides  little  incentive  to 
the  developer  to  reduce  cosXa.  Remem- 
ber that  developers  are  paid  on  the 
basis  of  a  percentage  of  the  costs  of 
the  total  project— the  more  dollars, 
the  more  the  percentage. 

Third,  even  with  these  amendments, 
HUD  is  stUl  understating  the  total 
costs  of  the  project.  It  is  to  the  point 
where  CBO  says  that  as  much  as  $50 
billion  in  additional  money  will  have 
to  be  furnished  by  Congress  to  keep 
operating  those  section  8  units  now 
being  provided  to  the  poor. 

Another  example  of  the  effect  and 
consequences  of  hasty  declsloimiaking 
is  reflected  on  page  16  of  the  commit- 
tee report  where  an  oblique  reference 
is  made  to  "recapture  of  budget  au- 
thority for  5-year  opt  outs."  Here  is 
the  background:  When  section  8  first 
started,  contracts  with  developers 
were  written  with  20-year  terms,  but 
would  be  renewed  every  5  years  at  the 
option  of  both  the  developer  and 
HUD.  Elach  had  a  veto.  But  you  will 
recall  that  section  8  was  built  with  fi- 
nancing subsidy,  assume  on  resale,  and 
the  units  were  high  quality,  and  well 
located.  Many  have  substantially  ap- 
preciated in  value.  And  these  are  being 
sold  by  developers  either  as  condomin- 
iums, or  as  middle-class  tenants.  As  a 
result,  neither  HUD  nor  the  tenants 
can  afford  the  higher  rents  or  mort- 
gage, leaving  the  tenants  out  in  the 
cold.  I  believe  1,000  units  are  affected 
by  this  5-year,  opt-out  clause. 

Enter  rent  stamps:  People  are  con- 
cerned about  the  tenants  who  are 
going  to  get  thrown  out.  Included  in 
the  rent  stamp  bill  now  pending 
before  the  Senate  is  a  section  giving 
these  tenants  first  priority  for  existing 
housing  certificates.  In  other  words,  a 
bailout,  and  an  expensive  one  at  that. 
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But  the  issue  before  us  today  is  not 
the  past  history  of  Federal  housing  or 
rent  stamps,  but  the  future  of  the  so- 
called  urgent  supplemental,  and  more 
specifically,  the  funding  levels  it  con- 
tains for  assisted  housing  and  the  new 
$1  billion  mortgage  subsidy  program. 
The  new  mortgage  subsidy  program 
repeats  all  the  mistakes  of  earlier 
housing  programs. 

First,  the  new  program  was  hastily 
conceived.  The  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee reviewed  the  proposal,  held 
hearings  and  reported  legislation  to 
the  Senate  in  only  6  weelcs.  Yet  with- 
out even  waiting  for  the  Senate  to  act 
upon  the  bill  (8.  2226).  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  included  funding 
for  this  untested,  untried,  unauthor- 
ized, and  undebated  program  in  the 
urgent  supplemental. 

Second,  the  program  commits  hxige 
funds  for  an  untried,  untested  pro- 
gram. As  already  noted.  Congress 
wasted  billions  finding  their  latest 
gimmick  in  Federal  housing  policy 
simple  does  not  work.  In  fact,  the 
irony  is  that  the  urgent  supplemental 
terminates  new  starts  for  the  section  8 
program.  So  we  are  starting  a  new  un- 
tested program,  at  the  same  time  we 
are  terminating  one  program  that  was 
tested  and  has  proven  to  be  an  abso- 
lute disaster. 

Third,  this  program  simply  has  not 
been  thoughtfully  designed.  Let  me 
dlscxiss  a  few  of  its  inadequacies. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  would  like 
to  place  past,  present,  and  furture 
housing  policy  in  perspecitive.  and  as 
it  relates  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
Senate.  There  is  incredible  irony  in 
Federal  housing  policy  decisions  that 
are  included  in  this  bill. 

First,  this  urgent  supplemental  ter- 
minates new  starts  for  the  section  8 
program— a  program  proven  to  be  a 
costly  nightmare. '  At  the  same  time, 
this  bill  substantially  increases  fund- 
ing to  help  pay  for  cost  overruns  that 
have  incurred  for  section  8  units  not 
even  built.  These  cost-overrun  pay- 
ments are  euphemistically  called  in 
this  bill  "preconstuction  cost  amend- 
ments", and  the  bill  adds  $1.1  billion 
in  such  amendments  for  a  fiscal  year 
1982  total  of  $2.65  billion.  That  Is  not 
all.  however.  The  bUl  also  substantial- 
ly increases  financing  sutieidies  for  sec- 
tion  8  units  now  in  the  soK»lled  HUD 
pipeline— units  for  wliich  funding  was 
previously  authorized.  In  other  words, 
200.000  units  that  cannot  now  be  built 
because  of  high  interest  rates  and  be- 
cause of  their  high  costs  would  receive 
financing  subsidy.  Originally,  the  ad- 
ministration favored  reducing  this  sub- 
sidy, but  later  recanted,  and  proposed 
a  $2.3  billion  increase  for  a  fiscal  year 
1982  total  of  $3.7  billion.  Keep  in  mind 
this  financing  subsidy  is  in  addition  to 
already  deep  tenant  subsidies  that  pay 
the  difference  between  the  cost  of  the 
unit  and  30  percent  of  the  tenant's 
income  for  rent. 


iffect  of  the  cost-ovemm  sup- 
ital  and  the  financing  subsidy  is 
ilerate  production  of  section  8 
'erhaps  the  manager  of  the  bill 
rer  this  question:  Is  the  hous- 
licy  contained  in  this  bill  the 
termlnlition  of  the  section  8  program, 
or  is  ^e  policy  to  accelerate  funding 
for  the  program? 

Second,  this  bill,  as  already  noted, 
recaptures  unused  budget  authority 
for  sec  ;ion  8  units  that  have  opted  out 
of  th(  program.  The  tenants  now 
living  |n  these  units  will  essentially  be 
tossed  tout  into  the  cold— they  have  no 
guarantee  of  receiving  further  subsidy. 
So  at  the  same  time  we  are  losing 
units  pf  subsidized  housing  for  the 
poor,  this  program  seelcs  to  further 
expan<  production  of  more  housing 
for  mj  idle-income  Americans.  Is  the 
policy  of  this  bill  to  assist  the  middle 
class  ab  the  expense  of  the  poor,  and 
then  f(  irce  the  poor  to  help  pay  part  of 
the  col  t  through  their  tax  dollars? 

Thir  1,  this  bill  also  provides  an  addi- 
tional (254  million  in  operating  subsi- 
dy for  public  housing  without  malcing 
or  sug  jesting  that  Congress  take  con- 
structive action  to  end  the  factors  re- 
sponsible for  the  appropriation  of  the 
operating  subsidy.  Is  the  policy  of  this 
bill  to  continue  to  throw  money  at  a 
probleta  without  ever  solving  it? 

Fourth,  this  bill  is  supposed  to  be  an 
urgent]  supplemental  for  fiscal  year 
1982.  Yet.  incredibly,  this  bill  funds 
new  spending  for  1983.  To  quote  the 
committee  report: 

In  adbition,  the  committee  has  also  pro- 
vided funding  for  some  fiscal  year  1983  pri- 
orities from  the  funds  that  were  propcwed 
for  res<4ssion. 

Is  the  policy  of  this  bill  to  provide 
urgenny  needed  fimds  for  this  fiscal 
year,  ir  to  appropriate  new  spending 
in  1981?  Is  it  not  logical  to  wait  until 
the  1983  appropriations  bill  to  fund 
these  programs? 

Fiftl .  in  this  time  of  fiscal  restraint, 
this  bi  1  adds  26.903  units  to  the  HUD 
pipeliie.  But  there  are  some  550.000 
units  I  Iready  in  the  pipeline  and  this 
is  in  a  Idition  to  the  3.3  million  house- 
holds ilready  receiving  Federal  hous- 
ing su  »idies.  And.  incredibly,  another 
80,000  families  will  receive  the  mort- 
gage Subsidy  assistance  contained  in 
this  bi  1.  When  wiU  it  aU  end? 

I  su|  gest  now,  the  Senate  should  re- 
pudia^  the  mortgage  subsidy  pro- 
gram, land  vote  to  delete  the  housing 
portioti  from  the  bill.  None  is  consid- 
ered frgent  by  this  administration, 
and  nttne  of  the  spending  is  requested 
by  th(!  administration.  The  best  the 
SenaU  should  do  is  to  approve  the  re- 
scissiofis  recomihended  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AiTDRqBvs).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  jHAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  iq  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
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from  Indii  na.  The  amendment  seeks 
to  bring  prosperity  back  to  the  hous- 
ing industi  y  by  providing  a  subsidy  to 
certain  home  buyers  for  the  purchase 
of  newly  constructed  dwellings.  I  sin- 
cerly  question  whether  this  legislation 
will  succeed  in  doing  anjrthing  but  ag- 
gravate tt^e  depression  currently  af- 
fecting thd  housing  industry. 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  claims 
that  this  amendment  will  provide 
700,000  Jot>s  and  cause  450,000  new 
homes  to  be  built,  by  providing  a  $1 
billion  subsidy  to  home  buyers.  I  re- 
meml)er  last  year  at  about  this  time 
the  housiixg  industry  lobbyists  con- 
vinced thei  Congress  that  the  housing 
crisis  would  be  over,  and  cheap  mort- 
gage rates  would  be  available  if  only  a 
tax-exemp^  certificate  with  the  pro- 
ceeds diredted  to  housing  would  be  en- 
acted. It  was,  but  the  housing  crisis  is 
still  with  i^. 

This  pr<^posal  does  not  even  enjoy 
the  broad  support  that  all-savers  did— 
although  that  may  be  an  asset.  This 
year,  the  Federal  Government  will 
spend  $11.3  billion  on  the  various 
housing  subsidy  programs  and  yet 
housing  stfirts  are  at  a  post- World  War 
II  low,  and  sales  of  previously  built 
homes  are  flat.  I  do  not  think  that 
adding  $1  billion  each  year  in  Federal 


subsidies 


solve  the  housing  situa- 


tion. This  is  Just  a  quick  fix  to  get 


and,  frankly,  there  is 
redict  what  the  resiilts  will 
all-savers  nor  current  pro- 

e  contributed  in  a  positive 
ating  affordable   housing, 

iot  convinced  that  this  legis- 


housing  st 
no  way  to 
be.  Neith< 
grams  ha^ 
way  to  ci 
and  I  am 
lation  will. 

In  addition  to  my  general  concern 
over  this  subsidy,  I  am  very  concerned 
about  its  specific  provisions. 

The  amendment  authorizes  $5.12  bil- 
lion during  the  next  5  years  to  reduce 
mortgage  uiterest  rates  on  new  homes 
by  up  to  4  percent.  While  S.  2226  in- 
creases first  year  outlays  by  $1  billion. 
Senator  LOgar  estimates  an  offsetting 
revenue  increase  of  up  to  $2.5  billion 
in  personau  and  corporate  taxes  in  the 
first  year  after  enactment. 

Under  ttiis  plan,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment orovldes  a  subsidy  of  up  to  4 
percentagt  points  of  mortgage  interest 
or  a  reduction  of  the  market  rate  to  11 
percent,  Whichever  will  cost  less.  A 
family's  n^ortgage  pajrment  would  in- 
crease eadh  year  but  the  additional 
payment  Is  used  to  make  principal 
pajonents.  As  designed,  a  family's  pay- 
ments wo«ld  Increase  by  0.75  percent 
of  the  mortgage  amoimt  each  year. 
Over  5  yekrs,  the  amount  the  family 
pays  increases  and  the  Federal  inter- 
est reduction  decreases.  By  the  sixth 
year,  the  family  is  required  to  make 
payments  at  the  interest  rate  of  the 
original  mortgage. 

Individuals  qualifying  for  these  spe- 
cial reduded  mortgage  interest  rates 
must  rep)  y  the  full  amount  of  the 
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subsidy  to  the  Federal  Government 
upon  resale  or  refinancing  of  the 
home. 

The  Lugar  amendment  is  directed  to 
help  low-  and  middle-income  families 
afford  a  new  home. 

It  must  be  emphasized  that  this  leg- 
islation is  a  temporary  emergency 
action  intended  to  provide  immediate 
Jobs  for  the  depressed  housing  indus- 
try, while  encouraging  immediate  pur- 
chases of  new  homes  by  families  that 
cannot  now  afford  them.  As  such,  it 
creates  an  artificial  Job  market,  and  an 
artificial  demand  for  housing— without 
addressing  the  long-term  needs  of  the 
housing  industry  in  particular,  or  the 
economy  as  a  whole.  The  Lugar 
amendment  encourages  Government 
intervention  in  a  dangerously  brittle 
market  without  regard  to  its  effects  on 
other  equally  complex  markets.  While 
the  housing  industry  is  undeniably  de- 
pressed, so  are  many  other  less  vocal, 
productive  industries. 

Providing  a  bailout  for  housing,  such 
as  this,  offers  nothing  for  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole,  and  interferes  with  the 
natural  market  forces  that  tend  to 
bring  the  economy  into  equilibrium.  It 
is  a  continuation  of  the  classic  liberal 
philosophy  of  Govenmient  that  inter- 
vention by  Government  is  preferable 
to  any  economy  regulated  by  the 
market.  As  such,  the  legislation  vio- 
lates the  very  tenets  of  the  Reagan 
economic  program,  which  I  have  sup- 
ported vigorously. 

In  addition  to  market  considerations, 
it  is  important  to  also  understand 
what  this  legislation  will  do  to  families 
encouraged  to  buy  new  homes.  Under 
the  bill,  families  that  cannot  currently 
afford  to  buy  a  home  will  be  lured  into 
purchasing  one  through  a  reduced  in- 
terest rate  mortgage. 

However,  the  mortgage  interest  in- 
creases each  year  until,  5  years  after 
■  the  home  is  purchased,  the  family  is 
paying  the  full  rate  specified  in  the 
same  mortgage  that  they  could  not 
afford  earlier.  The  bill  is  nothing  more 
than  a  trap  for  unsuspecting  buyers- 
it  assiunes  that  inflation  wiU  push 
family  incomes  up  far  enough  in  5 
years  that  they  can  afford  an  addition- 
al 4-percent  interest  payment:  on  a 
$100,000  home,  that  comes  to  $335  per 
month  more  in  interest  payments.  If 
the  Reagan  program  succeeds,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  will,  inflation  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  drive  up  wages  to  meet  the 
extra  expenses. 

Thus,  when  the  Federal  assistance  is 
no  longer  available,  the  families  will 
be  in  the  same  position  as  they  are  in 
now— not  being  able  to  afford  a  home. 
Under  this  proposal,  however,  they 
WiU  have  committed  to  the  home,  and 
will  be  stuck  with  it,  like  a  millstone 
around  their  necks.  They  will  inevita- 
bly be  forced  to  sell  or  default.  If  a 
large  number  of  these  program  partici- 
pants find  they  cannot  afford  their 
homes,  the  market  will  once  again  be 


flooded  with  overpriced  homes,  and  we 
wiU  experience  another  housing  de- 
pression—this one  caused  by  the  same 
Government  program  designed  to  stop 
the  current  depression. 

Finally,  I  am  concerned  that,  be- 
cause this  subsidy  is  designated  only 
to  newly  constructed  homes,  families 
will  again  migrate  from  the  cities  to 
newly  created  suburbs.  We  have  legis- 
lation pending  in  this  body  to  provide 
incentives  to  individiuds  and  business- 
es that  are  willing  to  move  into  dis- 
tressed urban  areas— areas  that  were 
created  by  the  same  migration  this 
legislation  is  creating.  Are  we  going  to 
ball  out  builders  on  the  one  hand  and 
bail  out  decaying  cities  left  behind  by 
those  builders  on  the  other? 

The  solution  to  our  housing  crisis  is 
not  a  quick  fix— it  is  reducing  interest 
rates.  The  only  way  to  reduce  Interest 
rates  Is  to  reduce  spending,  and  reduce 
the  deficit.  That  is  the  only  answer. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
reject  the  Lugar  amendment. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend.  Senator 
LuoAR.  I  respect  Senator  Lugah's  ef- 
forts, and  his  concern  over  the  plight 
of  one  of  America's  foremost  indus- 
tries—the housing  industry. 

The  housing  industry  in  this  country 
is  in  the  midst  of  an  unprecedented 
disaster.  In  March  of  this  year,  hous- 
ing starts  were  down  28  percent  from 
the  level  of  the  previous  year.  This 
marks  the  fourth  straight  year  of  de- 
cline in  the  housing  industry.  Housing 
starts  in  the  private  market  today  are 
less  than  half  of  what  they  were  in 
1978. 

A  decline  that  long  and  that  steep 
can  only  be  called  a  depression  in  the 
housing  industry.  A  depression  in  the 
housing  industry  in  the  United  States 
has  a  double  impact  in  Idaho  because 
when  the  housing  industry  is  down, 
the  timber  industry  is  down.  Timber  is 
the  fourth  largest  industry  in  the 
State  of  Idaho  and  a  major  employer 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

Because  of  the  depression  in  both 
the  housing  and  timber  industries,  un- 
employment in  my  State  is  at  an  all- 
time  high.  In  fact,  the  State  of  Idaho 
now  has  a  negative  growth  rate.  Fami- 
lies are  being  forced  to  separate  or  re- 
locate simply  Ijecause  there  are  very 
few  jobs  available  in  these  industries 
in  my  State. 

Consequently,  I  can  assure  my  col- 
league that  I  am  extremely  concerned 
over  the  plight  of  the  housing  indus- 
try, nationwide.  The  economic  health 
of  my  State  is  dependent  on  the  na- 
tional health  of  this  basic  industry. 

As  a  result  of  my  deep  concern  over 
this  issue,  I  have  carefully  weighed 
the  issue  that  we  are  cvurently  discuss- 
ing in  an  effort  to  try  to  determine  if 
this  stimulus  program  will  be  helpful 
to  the  economy  as  a  whole,  and  the 
housing  industry  in  particular. 


The  problem  today  is  that  housing 
simply  cannot  t>e  afforded  by  the  typi- 
cal American  citizen.  It  is  not  that  the 
construction  costs  have  increased  per 
se  in  the  past  few  years.  In  fact,  there 
has  been  almost  no  change  in  the  cost 
per  square  foot  of  the  housing  built  in 
the  last  2  years. 

The  problem  is  interest  rates.  In 
1978,  the  last  good  year  for  housing, 
the  mortgage  interest  rate  was  Just 
under  10  percent.  Today,  that  rate  is 
up  to  about  16  percent  or  better.  As  in- 
terest rates  on  mortgages  went  up  by 
half,  the  production  of  housing  went 
down  by  half. 

So  the  question  remains.  Will  we 
bring  interest  rates  down  over  the 
short  term  and  the  long  term  by 
spending  $5  billion  in  a  housing  stimu- 
lus program.  The  answer  is  "No." 

The  reason  the  housing  industry  is 
down,  along  with  a  number  of  other 
major  industries,  is  because  whenever 
Congress  has  had  to  face  a  problem  In 
the  last  40  years.  Congress  always 
threw  money  at  it.  By  always  trying  to 
buy  their  way  out  of  problems.  Con- 
gress has  exacerbated  the  problems  of 
the  economy. 

This  measure  is  possibly  the  worst 
thing  that  can  be  done  for  housing.  It 
sends  the  worst  possible  signal  to  the 
Nation's  financial  markets.  It  sends 
the  signal  that  Congress  is  conducting 
"business  as  usual,"  that  nothing  has 
changed,  and  that  the  Congress  does 
not  have  the  fortitude  or  the  states- 
manship to  pursue  a  course  of  action 
that  may  not  be  politically  popular  at 
the  moment,  but  which  will  ultimately 
pull  us  out  of  the  current  recession. 
We  simply  must  face  the  fact  that  we 
cannot  continue  to  buy  our  way  out  of 
problems.  We  ought  to  recognize  that 
in  this  time  of  budget  crisis,  we  should 
not  embark  on  some  new  financing 
program  or  some  new  Government 
stimulus  program,  however  worthy  the 
cause. 

I  know  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  suggesting  that  this  bill 
will  provide  tremendous  reflows  of  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury  because  of  all  of 
the  increased  economic  activity  that  is 
supposed  to  take  place  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  implemented.  That  argxmient  is 
based  on  the  logic  that  we  can  spend 
ourselves  into  prosperity. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
short-term  and  long-term  interest 
rates  will  not  be  reduced  as  a  result  of 
the  passage  of  this  legislation.  If  any- 
thing, those  Interest  rates  might  actu- 
ally increase  and  cause  further  distor- 
tions in  the  economy. 

Besides  this  amendment  being  bad 
legislation  because  it  is  simply  another 
congressional  bailout,  it  is  also  bad  leg- 
islation because  it  continues  the  prac- 
tice of  having  Congress  decide  which 
group  in  our  economy  should  receive 
preferential  credit  treatment.  In  this 
proposal,    individuals    with    incomes 
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below  $30,000  are  more  creditworthy 
than  individuals  with  income  above 
$30,000.  or  are  more  creditworthy  than 
any  other  individual,  business,  or  cor- 
poration seeking  credit  without  a  Fed- 
eral subsidy.  Today,  $5  out  of  every  $8 
available  in  the  financial  marlsets  has 
been  directed  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment.  We  are  reaching  a  point  where 
the  Federal  Government  will  be  in  a 
position  of  deciding  who  should  and 
should  not  receive  credit,  instead  of 
the  market. 

This  legislation  will  not  help  our 
economy  and  it  will  not  help  the  hous- 
ing industry.  I  strongly  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  reject  this  amendment 
because  it  is  simply  nothing  more  than 
another  Government  bailout,  which 
will  ultimately  do  more  harm  than 
good  not  only  to  my  State,  but  to  the 
overaU  economy. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  note  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Washington  Times,  and  I 
ask  uiuuiimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Little  Hklp  on  Mortgages? 

Here  we  go  again.  On  the  way  out  of  re- 
cession. The  drumbeat  of  recovery,  faint  but 
discernible,  in  the  distance.  Interest  rates 
poised  for  descent  like  an  eager  high-diver. 
And  what  does  the  House  do? 

Votes  a  $1  billion  bailout  for  the  housing 
industry.  Which  not  only  files  in  the  face  of 
basic  Reagan  policy.  But  also  would  do  Its 
thing  at  the  wrong  time,  after  recovery's 
started.  Result?  Upward  pressure  on  Inter- 
est rates  Just  when  they  should  be  coming 
down. 

It's  so-called  counter-recession  efforts  like 
this— that  in  the  aggregate  provide  too 
much  too  late— which  turned  the  recovery 
from  the  1973-74  recession  Into  a  howling 
inflation  (remember  when  you  had  to  grab 
the  can  of  beans  from  the  grocery  clerk 
before  he  restamped  It  10  cents  higher?). 
And  set  the  stage  for  the  present  downturn. 

How's  this  latest  example  of  the  bad  art  of 
fine-tuning  supposed  to  work?  Well,  Con- 
gress, which  has  been  looking  under  chairs, 
tables  and  desks  for  a  few  billion  here  and 
there  to  trim  from  the  budget,  would  hand 
out  this  $1  billion  to  homebuyers.  To  luiock 
down  their  mortgage  interest  by  up  to  6  per- 
centage points. 

Makes  your  mouth  water— doesn't  it?— If 
you've  been  aching  to  buy  a  house  but 
couldn't  handle  18  percent  Interest.  Why, 
this  bill  would  give  you  up  to  $67,500  (or 
$90,000  in  high-cost  places  like  Washington) 
in  subsidized  mortgage  relief.  At,  say,  12 
percent  Instead  of  18  percent. 

Of  course,  that's  borrowed  money.  Bor- 
rowed from  the  government,  which  in  turn 
will  have  to  go  out  and  borrow  It  back  from 
you  and  your  neighbors  to  cover  its  own  def- 
icit. And  the  more  government  borrows,  the 
less  there's  available  for  the  business  down 
the  block  that  wants  to  borrow  some  money 
in  order  to  restock  Its  shelves  and  replace  its 
aging  delivery  trucks  that  are  always  break- 
ing down.  And  rehire  a  couple  of  stockboys. 

But  you  get  your  subsidized  mortgage. 
And  buOders  get  to  sell  their  houses.  No 
wonder  House  Democrats  and  most  of  their 
Republican  colleagues  voted  for  the  bill. 
They  think  they'U  get  patted  on  the  back 


by  coni  tltuents  who  don't  know  better.  Who 
still  th  nk  that  when  the  government  gives 
away  something,  there's  no  cost  attached. 

A  deceitful  "lousy  way  to  run  the  govern- 
ment?" Yep.  That's  how  House  Republican 
leader  Robert  H.  Michel  put  it.  "This  bil- 
lion-dollar bailout  has  all  the  potential  of 
becoming  another  of  our  great  multibilllon 
boondoggles,"  he  added. 

We  c<>uldn't  have  put  it  better.  Unless  we 
said  wttat  Rep.  Dick  Cheney,  the  Wyoming 
Republcan,  said:  This  "turkey"  would  "send 
the  wn>ng  signals  to  Wall  Street"  by  in- 
creasing rather  than  reducing  the  deficit. 
And  help  keep  Interest  high  enough  to 
throttlt  recovery. 

We'd' add  one  other  thing.  Interest  rates. 
Including  home  mortgages,  will  be  coming 
down  toon,  we  susi>ect,  provided  lenders 
have  good  reason  to  believe  two  things. 
That  White  House  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  policies  will  remain  consistently  and 
courageously  anti-Inflationary.  That  govern- 
ment tSxing  and  spending  policies  will  stick 
to  emphasizing  supply  over  demand. 

But  let  Congress  start  up  its  old  stimulus 
act,  pumping  billions  into  make-work  jobs 
and  snecial-interest  subsidies— and  taxing 
the  reit  of  us  to  pay  the  bill— and  the 
game's '  up.  This  economy  will  be  running 
like  a  Model-T  with  a  clogged  fuel  line  and 
worn  pistons  again— coughing,  lurching  and 
stalling  its  way  toward  the  Junkyard.  All  it 
takes  is  a  billion  here  for  mortgage  subsidy, 
a  couple  billion  here  for  rent  subsidy,  a  few 
billion  there  for  farm  subsidies,  another  few 
billion  for 

Well,  you  get  the  idea.  The  question  is, 
will  recession-scared  lawmakers  get  it? 

Mr.  BYMMS.  I  would  make  Just  one 
point  In  deference  to  my  colleagues  in 
not  delaying  this  debate.  I  want  to 
make  mention  of  the  point  that  in  my 
own  State,  Idaho,  the  fourth  largest 
industry  in  the  State  is  the  timber  in- 
dustry^ 

The^e  is  a  depression  in  the  housing 
industry  in  the  country.  I  am  well 
aware  |of  it.  I  feel  very  sad  for  the  situ- 
ation that  we  have  run  into  with  re- 
spect l|o  these  high  interest  rates. 

In  i4y  own  State,  it  is  doubly  hit  by 
the  dficline  in  housing  because  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  a  timber  producing 
State  and  we  have  high  levels  of  un- 
employment in  addition  to  the  unem- 
ployn^nt  felt  in  the  housing  industry. 
In  addition,  our  State  has  gone  from 
being  pne  of  the  most  rapidly  growing 
States  to  one  that  has  a  negative 
growth  rate  now  as  a  result  of  high  in- 
terest rates. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  of  this 
amendment  tonight  is  going  to  send  a 
signal:  to  the  financial  markets  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
really  does  not  mean  business  with  all 
this  talk  we  have  heard  for  the  last  18 
months  about  reducing  Government 
spending.  So  we  are  sending  out  the 
same  old  signal  we  have  been  playing 
in  this  town  for  the  last  4  years,  that 
we  will  have  a  little  bit  for  this  group, 
a  little  bit  for  that  group,  and  some- 
how we  will  msike  it  all  come  out  in 
the  end. 

The]  fact  of  the  matter  is.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  this  amendment,  I  believe, 
as  m(^e  and  more  people  in  the  coun- 
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try  and  ihore  and  more  editorialists 
and  other  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  study  it,  will  not  ever  become  law.  I 
hope  those  financial  markets  will  not 
signal  this  tomorrow.  I  hope  they  will 
pay  heed  to  what  Senator  Armstrong 
has  said  and  I  hope  our  good  President 
will  veto  this  bill— not  because  I  do  not 
want  to  hf  Ip  the  housing  industry,  be- 
cause it  is  my  most  ardent  wish  to  help 
the  housing  industry.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve this  piedicine  is  going  to  do  any 
good  for  I  the  industry  or  anybody 
building  Houses.  The  best  thing  that 
could  happen  to  the  housing  industry 
is  to  have  Congress  pass  this  bill  or 
some  bill  io  bring  about  a  reduction  in 
the  si}end|ng  at  all  levels  of  the  Gov- 
ernment, reduce  that  strain  of  bor- 
rowed catpital.  reduce  that  credit 
shortage  tftiat  Senator  Dokenici  spoke 
of  earlier  before  the  last  vote,  and  see 
these  interest  rates  come  down.  Then 
all  Ameridans  can  go  back  to  work. 

In  addition  to  the  plight  of  the  hous- 
ing indusnry,  the  automobile  industry 
is  in  a  plight,  the  farmers  are  in  a 
plight.  Inlmy  State.  25  percent  of  the 
FHA  loans  are  delinquent  at  the 
present  tiiae.  What  do  we  do,  get  a  bill 
next  ween  for  that  group  and  another 
one  the  next  week  for  the  next  group? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment  and  let  us  get  a  strong 
vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this 
bill  will  not  even  affect  my  State.  We 
have  tried  to  change  it  and  have  not 
been  able:  to.  I  stlU  support  the  con- 
cept. I  hoi>e  the  President  will  not  veto 
it.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  it  is  a  small 
gesture  toward  restoring  an  industry 
that  is  vital  to  the  country.  Its  cost 
will  decli|ie  if  the  Interest  rates  go 
down. 

The  Seiiator  from  Indiana  has  come 
up  with  aJvery  interesting  mechanism 
to  attempt  to  really  stimulate  the 
economy  without  excessive  cost.  I  do 
believe  it  [deserves  the  reexamination 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  has  urged 
every  Member  to  give  it.  in  terms  of 
what  is  tli^  long-range  fiscal  impact  of 
this  prop<teal  if  the  economy,  in  fact, 
does  turn  kround. 

Again.  I  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that  I  changed  my  vote  to  vote  against 
the  motion  to  suspend  the  rules  in 
order  that  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota coiild  be  properly  recorded  in 
his  absence.  I  do  intend  to  vote  for 
this  amendment  now. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  rather  detailed  statement  on 
H.R.  592^  with  reference  to  the  tech- 
nical matters  of  relating  it  to  the 
budget  re^lution  for  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  H.R.  5922  as  reported 
by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  redlice  budget  authority  by  $1.3 
billion  in  net  from  existing  levels  but 
the  bill  would  increase  outlays  by  $1.9 
billion.  Tl  le  bill  would  be  under  the  ag- 
gregate s>endlng  ceilings  in  the  re- 
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vised  second  budget  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  92)  as  passed  in  the  Senate  last 
week  by  $8.7  billion  In  budget  author- 
ity and  $0.8  billion  in  outlays.  The  bill 
as  reported  is  also  below  the  aggregate 
ceilings  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982  (H.  Con.  Res. 
50)  by  $15.9  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $0.4  billion  in  outlays  using  the 
earlier  economic  assumptions  on 
which  that  resolution  was  based. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tables  showing  the  relation- 
ship of  this  bill  to  the  congressional 
budget  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
major  items  in  this  bill,  as  reported, 
include  fiuiding  for  EPA  construction 
grants,  guaranteed  student  loans,  food 
stamps,  and  housing  production  as 
well  as  significant  rescissions  in  the  as- 
sisted housing  programs.  The  bill  is 
generally  consistent  with  the  assump- 
tions of  Senate-passed  revised  second 
budget  resolution  except  for  a  total  of 
$0.4  billion  in  budget  authority  and 
$0.1  billion  in  outlajrs  primarily  for 
Community  Service  Emplojrment  for 
Older  Americans  and  for  postal  subsi- 
dies. If  the  bill  as  reixirted  becomes 
law.  later  supplementals  will  need  to 
be  held  below  the  levels  assumed  in 
the  budget  resolution  in  order  to  keep 
total  fiscal  year  1982  spending  within 
the  totals  provided  for  in  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  resolution. 

H.R  5922,  as  reported  in  the  Senate, 
contains  $7.5  billion  in  housing  rescis- 
sions not  in  the  House-passed  bill.  It  is 
imperative  that  most  of  these  rescis- 
sions remain  in  the  final  bill  as  confer- 
ence action  is  completed.  Without 
these  rescissions,  very  little  spending 
in  later  supplementals  would  be  possi- 
ble. 

Today,  we  again  are  providing  more 
funds  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program.  We  have  no  choice;  the  guar- 
anteed student  loan  program  is  an  en- 
titlement and  the  additional  money  is 
necessary  to  complete  fiscal  year  1982. 
Expenditures  for  the  GSL  program 
have  increased  by  3.000  percent  in  the 
last  5  years. 

Its  growth  rate  has  been  faster  than 
the  growth  rate  of  social  security, 
medicare,  or  medicaid.  It  has  grown 
faster  than  prices,  wages,  or  even 
taxes  during  the  same  period.  This 
growth  is  clearly  unsustainable. 

Reform  of  the  GSL  program  must  be 
a  top  priority.  Eleven  das^  ago.  Sena- 
tors Hatfield,  Dole,  and  McClure 
Joined  me  in  introducing  legislation 
that  would  reform  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program.  The  additional 
08L  appropriations  included  in  this 
bill  illustrate  the  urgency  of  GSL  re- 
forms. I  urge  other  Senators  to  Join  us 
in  this  effort. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
know  the  senior  Senator  from  Utah,  in 
referring  to  those  who  have  called  the 
Lugar  bill  a  budget-buster,  was  not 
talking  about  this  Senator.  I  have 
spoken  to  it  and  I  think  I  have  been 
accurate.  I  have  not  referred  to  it  as  a 
budget-buster  because,  in  the  techni- 
cal sense,  it  is  not. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Utah,  my  good  friend 
(Mr.  Garn).  in  describing  the  savings 
that  have  been  made  in  the  field  of 
housing,  while  he  has  been  accurate,  I 
do  not  think  one  should  assume  that 
the  large  figures  that  he  has  stated 
about  savings  are  directly  related  to 
the  kind  of  expenditures  that  are 
going  to  occur  under  this  bill.  Most  of 
the  savings  that  the  Senator  referred 
to  are  budget  authority  and  most  of  it 
is  for  section  8  housing. 

I  think  we  all  know  what  that  is. 
That  is  30-,  40-,  50-year  commitments 
and  when  you  reduce  the  $1  billion, 
you  reduce  the  $1  billion  over  30,  40, 
or  SO  years,  whatever  that  section  8 
housing  is.  I  think  over  $20  billion  of 
that  saving  referred  to— not  said  by 
way  of  criticism.  It  is  rather  admirable 
that  he  and  his  committee  were  able 
to  do  that.  This  is  a  program  whose 
time  has  come,  somebody  said  here  to- 


night. But  that  is  a  program  whose 
time  has  come  for  an  end.  Everybody 
says  that  is  a  lousy  program. 

So  when  we  talk  about  this— that  it 
Is  a  billion  dollars  a  year  in  outlays,  we 
will  recoup  it  later,  versus  many,  many 
billions  in  budget  authority  that  is  not 
represented  by  outlays— Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  want  to  argue.  There  is  more 
than  enough  set-aside  that  has  been 
foimd  in  that  committee  by  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Utah  to 
offset  this  if  that  is  the  issue.  I  shall 
not  repeat  my  entire  statement  that  I 
made  some  40  minutes  ago.  but  that  is 
not  the  issue.  The  issue  is  really  avail- 
able credit  in  the  United  States,  avail- 
able money  for  Americans  to  borrow 
at  reasonable  rates  to  do  the  kind  of 
things  that  will  make  America  grow 
again. 

I  repeat.  Mr.  President:  By  the  time 
the  Federal  Government  gets  through 
borrowing  what  it  must  borrow  to  pay 
its  debt  plus  the  $110  billion  deficit  for 
this  year  and  100  plus  for  next  year, 
we  think  they  are  going  to  be  using  65 
percent  of  all  the  credit.  I  am  very 
worried  that  we  come  along  and  take 
another  $5  billion  and  treat  it  special- 
ly and  say.  since  interest  is  too  high, 
we  shall  allocate  it  with  this  new  sub- 
sidy. 

Then  we  have  student  loans  at  9  per- 
cent, which  is  significantly  under  the 
rate.  I  have  not  added  up  all  the  rest. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  Just  wondering  If 
there  is  going  to  be  any  left  for 
anyone  else.  Maybe  there  should  not 
be.  Maybe  it  is  housing  that  ought  to 
get  it,  along  with  the  others  that  are 
getting  special  treatment  in  a  very 
complicated  money  market. 

That  is  the  issue,  Mr.  President,  not 
budget-busting.  I  think  our  President 
has  used  that  word.  I  think  that  is 
what  the  Senator  referred  to.  It  is  not 
that  in  the  technical  sense.  It  might 
be  in  another  sense. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  the  real  Issue 
is,  do  we  want  to  allocate  credit  this 
way  with  this  kind  of  bail-out  or  not?  I 
do  not  want  to  take  the  chance  now.  I 
repeat  that  I  see  the  train  coming  and 
I  really  think  we  ought  not  to  be  doing 
that  until  we  have  some  budgets  in 
place  and  know  where  we  are  going. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  our 
unemployment  rate  in  Montana  cur- 
rently is  10.5  percent.  In  some  of  the 
timber  coimties.  the  unemployment 
rate  is  between  25  and  30  percent  or 
more.  Small  businesses  are  folding.  Ag- 
ricultural prices  are  slumping  because 
of  the  lower  purchasing  power  from 
the  higher  unemployment  rates 
throughout  the  coimtry.  as  well  as  in 
my  own  State. 

This  is  truly  a  Jobs  bill,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  has  stated.  As  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Lugar  bill,  I 
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emphasize  it  will  provide  300.000  Jobs 
In  the  housing  Industry  to  construct 
the  homes  and  400.000-plus  In  building 
supply  Industries— everything  from 
roofing,  cement,  electrical  supplies, 
plumbing,  cabinets,  furnishings.  Ev- 
erything that  goes  into  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  key  to  the  revival  of  the 
economy  in  the  United  States. 

That-  is  the  real  issue  we  are  facing 
tonight  because  President  Reagan's 
economic  recovery  program  simply  is 
not  working  and  cannot  work  with  the 
deficits  continuing  to  grow  from 
higher  unemployment  and  business 
closures. 

There  are  other  places  that  we  can 
cut  this  budget.  Mr.  President,  particu- 
larly foreign  aid  spending,  and  other 
foreign  spending,  and  we  should  cut  it. 
It  is  time  now  that  we  take  care  of  our 
own  economy  in  the  United  States  and 
set  our  own  priorities  in  order. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  highly  impor- 
tant vote  that  we  are  about  to  cast. 
The  emergency  of  halting  the  reces- 
sion, starting  economic  recovery,  is  the 
essential  path  to  follow  immediately. 
It  is  highly  significant  for  the  Presi- 
dent's program.  It  is  highly  significant 
for  the  economic  well-being  of  the 
United  States.  If  the  President  should 
veto  it.  and  I  hope  he  does  not,  it  will 
be  the  duty  and  the  obligation  of  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  override 

that  veto. 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  lilr.  President,  last 
Friday,  when  considering  the  first 
budget  resolution.  I  voiced  my  reluc- 
tance in  voting  in  favor  of  a  budget 
which  establishes  Federal  deficits  of 
$273  billion  over  the  next  3  years  and 
imposes  additional  taxes  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  during  recessionary  times. 
By  defeating  many  attempts  to  restore 
funding  for  many  popular  social  pro- 
grams, I  had  hoped  that  we  at  least 
started  to  recognize  the  necessity  of 
controlling  Federal  spending  as  to 
bring  down  existing  high  interest 
rates. 

This  measure.  H.R.  5922.  the  1982 
urgent  supplemental,  contains  many 
appropriations  which,  in  this  Senator's 
opinion,  are  unnecessary  and  certainly 
not  urgent.  This  is  not  the  first  time  I 
have  come  before  my  colleagues  to 
stress  the  dire  necessity  to  curb  Feder- 
al spending. 

We  have  an  opportunity,  embodied 
in  this  urgent  supplement,  to  make 
good  our  commitment  to  reduce  the 
size  and  growth  of  Federal  spending. 
However,  this  measure  exceeds  the 
President's  request  by  $2.2  billion  for 
all  items,  urgent  and  nonurgent.  For 
those  urgent  items  included  in  the  ad- 
ministration's request,  it  exceeds  this 
amount  by  $322  million.  As  has  been 
so  ably  explained  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Armstrong,  we  are 
giving  the  administration  more  than 
they  asked  for. 

We  have  before  us  in  this  bill  lan- 
guage which  would  provide  mortgage 


subsidies  to  the  housing  Industry.  No 
one  wfll  argue  that  the  housing  indus- 
try is  Tin  trouble.  Housing  starts  have 
dropped  steadily  since  the  advent  of 
high  ifiterest  rates. 

My  position  on  this  particular 
matter  comes  with  great  difficulty  and 
reluctance.  I  count  as  my  most  loyal 
and  dtvoted  fellow  Oklahomans  those 
in  the  homebuilding  industry.  Howev- 
er, thi>  measure  assists  only  one  sector 
of  our  economy  by  affording  the  hous- 
ing industry  preferential  access  to  cap- 
ital, (hereby  reducing  the  pool  of 
available  credit  for  other  industries. 
This  places  additional  pressure  on  the 
money  markets,  which  as  we  have  seen 
beforeL  results  in  higher  interest  rates. 
This  nequitable  solution  of  granting 
relief  to  a  small  number  of  new  home 
buyer!  and  sellers  in  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  not  to  other  suffering  in- 
dustrifs,  only  exacerbates  the  problem 
and  id  Inconsistent  with  the  adminis- 
tratiof's  efforts  to  curb  Federal  spend- 
ing. 'Vhis  would  bring  about  unwar- 
ranted future  complications  by  sus- 
taining our  current  economic  reces- 
sion.  I 

We  fnust  focus  our  attention  on  the 
truly  urgent  appropriations  for  those 
Government  programs  which,  if  not 
immediately  funded,  will  cease  oper- 
ations, will  lay  off  employees,  or  will 
result :  in  default  of  U.S.  obligations. 
This  ^an  simply  be  accomplished  by 
agreeing  to  those  appropriations 
which  I  now  necessitate  our  attention 
in  accordance  with  the  admin- 

Dn's  wishes, 
ler,  if  all  of  the  President's  re- 

i  for  rescissions  made  in  the  last 
made  it  through  the  Appro- 
priatidns  Committee,  he  would  have 
saved  the  public  $23.1  billion.  Included 
in  this  measure,  the  administration 
has  requested  recissions  totaling  $7.7 
billionl  of  which  $7.5  billion  has  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions [committee.  For  this  my  col- 
are  to  be  commended.  This  is  a 

^ing    indication    that    we    are 
progress  in  our  duty  to  de- 

I  the  rampant  growth  of  expendi- 

I  However,  additional  approprla- 
staling  $2.2  billion  exceed  the 
President's  request.  We  must  not  lose 
sight  0f  our  common  goal  nor  what  we 
have  accomplished  thus  far.  It  would 
be  self-defeating  to  turn  back  and 
adopt  these  nonurgent  excessive  ap- 
propriations. 

The  best  thing  to  do  is  to  maintain 
our  present  cuts  in  Federal  spending, 
thus  sending  the  right  message  to  the 
money  markets,  thereby  reducing  in- 
terest rates  which  hinder  our  ability  to 
revitalize  our  economy.  This  will 
expand  available  credit  to  all  and  busi- 
nesses can  begin  to  pull  themselves 
out  ffom  under  as  to  prosper  wider 
the  mew  healthier  economic  climate 
whichi  will  ensue.  It  is  my  desire  to  see 
Congress  be  ardent  in  its  determina- 
tion tp  withstand  such  harmful  meas- 


ures such  ks  the  mortgage  subsidy  and 
other  extraneous  appropriations  con- 
tained in  this  bill.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  defeat  this  bill  as  passed  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  or  amend  it 
appropriately  to  prove  that  we  have 
the  fortitude  to  carry  out  what  we 
have  start^« 

•  Mr.  hArt.  Mr.  President,  with 
regret,  I!  oppose  Senator  Lugar's 
amendment  to  begin  a  $5  billion  pro- 
gram of  i^ortgage  interest  rate  subsi- 
dies. Thisi  amendment  would  increase 
the  deficit  significantly,  set  an  unfor- 
tunate precedent  for  Federal  bailouts 
of  econoEDlcally  depressed  industries, 
and  serve  las  no  more  than  a  band-aid 
for  much  piore  serious  economic  prob- 
lems facing  this  coimtry. 

There  if  no  denying  the  economic 
hardships*  facing  the  homebuilding  in- 
dustry. Housing  starts  are  down  and 
unemploytnent  in  the  construction  in- 
dustry is  high.  It  is  agonizing  to  talk 
to  families  seeking  to  buy  their  first 
home  wh9  cannot  possibly  afford  the 
mortgage  at  today's  interest  rates. 

But  every  segment  of  our  economy— 
from  famters  to  autoworkers  to  small 
businesses— is  facing  grave  economic 
condition^.  To  help  homebullders  and 
all  of  the  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my, our  first  priority  must  be  to 
reduce  tine  Federal  deficit  and  bring 
down  interest  rates.  This  legislation 
will  do  iMA  the  opposite. 

As  the]  Wall  Street  Journal  ex- 
plained Ira  this  morning's  editorial: 

The  onlyj  true  help  will  come  from  lower 
interest  rat^s,  not  higher  subsidies.  The  per- 
ceptions of  the  financial  maricets  that  Oov- 
emment  is  not  about  to  curb  its  appetite 
puts  further  pressure  on  interest  rates. 
Mortgage  subsidies,  as  more  of  the  same, 
are  the  diaipetrically  wrong  way  to  go. 

For  ttitke  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
must  oppose  the  Lugar  amendment.* 

AMENDMBlfT  NO.  1733 

(Purpose:  JTo  provide  for  mortgage  default 
I         assistance) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RtEGLE.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  know,  I  have  an  amendment 
that  I  have  presented  previously, 
which  I  had  hoped  to  offer,  that  goes 
beyond  the  Lugar  amendment.  It 
starts  from  that  but  adds  a  mortgage 
assistance  program  for  those  people 
who  now  0wn  homes  but  are  in  arrears 
in  their  niortgage.  It  will  be  my  inten- 
tion shortjly  to  send  an  amendment  to 
the  desk  tftiat  will  be  an  amendment  to 
the  committee  amendment.  It  will  be  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment.  It  will  not  be  an 
amendment  to  the  Lugar  amendment. 
It  cannot  be.  as  I  understand  the 
Lugar  amendment  is  already  in  the 
second  degree.  I  shall  send  my  amend- 
ment forward  as  a  perfecting  amend- 
ment so  I  have  an  opportunity  to  put 
it  before  the  Senate  and  have  consid- 
eration of  it. 
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Before  I  send  it  to  the  desk,  I  want 
to  briefly  describe  what  it  will  do.  It 
will  add  to  the  Lugar  package,  which  I 
strongly  support,  a  temporary  loan 
program  of  $500  million  in  budget  au- 
thority. That  figiu-e,  bear  in  mind,  is 
Just  a  lO-percent  figure,  less  than  10 
percent,  of  the  amount  of  money  pro- 
vided in  the  Lugar  amendment. 

But  that  $500  million  in  budget  au- 
thority would  help  75,000  homeowners 
who  are  now  facing  foreclosure  on 
their  homes  because  they  are  imem- 
ployed  and  in  arrears  on  their  housing 
payments. 

The  reason  that  we  have  developed 
this  approach  and  brought  it  forward 
Is  that  if  we  do  not  do  this,  we  are 
going  to  be  faced  with  the  contradic- 
tion that  if  the  Lugar  amendment 
passes,  we  will  have  a  situation  where 
we  are  offering  subsidized  mortgage 
assistance  to  people  to  buy  homes, 
which  I  think  is  needed  and  I  think  is 
sound.  At  the  same  time  we  could  have 
another  family  right  next  door  on  the 
block  that  is  presently  a  homeowning 
family  that  is  unemployed,  behind  on 
their  payments,  and  being  forced  out 
of  their  home.  You  could  have  the  sit- 
uation where  in  one  house  you  are  ac- 
tually providing  Government  help  to 
enable  a  new  family  to  become  home- 
owners and  right  next  door  you  are 
going  to  have  an  unemployed  family 
that  is  in  arrears  on  their  payments 
and  have  been  homeowners  who,  in 
effect,  are  being  foreclosed  on  and 
they  are  having  to  leave  their  home. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  the  kind 
of  contradiction,  in  the  face  of  the 
kind  of  very  serious  recession  that  we 
have  at  this  time,  that  we  ought  to 
avoid. 

What  I  am  offering  is  a  very  modest 
addition,  but  it  steps  up  to  a  very  im- 
portant problem  that  the  Lugar 
amendment  as  presently  drafted  does 
not  deal  with:  namely  that  of  unem- 
ployed workers  who  are  losing  their 
homes  across  the  country. 

I  might  say  that  the  data  that  exists 
indicates  that  we  are  experiencing  the 
highest  arrearage  rate  and  default 
rate  on  home  mortgages  that  we  have 
seen  for  many,  many  years,  because  of 
both  the  length  and  depth  of  this  re- 
cession. This  particular  approach  is 
designed  to  deal  with  that. 

I  might  say  we  have  designed  it  in  a 
fashion  where  the  money  that  would 
be  advanced  in  the  way  of  a  loan  to  an 
unemployed  worker  would  be  paid 
back,  as  is  the  same  within  the  Lugar 
approach  with  respect  to  the  mortgage 
subsidy.  So  there  is  a  recapture.  This 
is  not  a  gift  to  anybody.  It  is  simply  a 
means  of  tiding  somebody  over  so  they 
are  not  forced  out  of  their  home.  It 
would  provide  loans,  not  grants.  The 
loans  would  be  repayable  at  the  Feder- 
al funds  rate.  The  person  taking  ad- 
vantage of  this  loan  program  would 
repay  it  with  Interest.  It  would,  in  gen- 
eral, require  participating  homeowners 
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to  continue  paying  at  least  20  percent 
of  their  monthly  payments  imder  this 
program.  It  would  serve  people  who 
are  involuntarily  unemployed. 

The  loans  would  be  provided  for  up 
to  21  months  which  would  cover  3 
months  of  payments  that  are  already 
in  arrears  and  12  months  in  basic  as- 
sistance, and  if  the  recession  should 
persist— and  let  us  hope  it  does  not- 
potential  for  6  months  of  extended  as- 
sistance beyond  that  point  if  neces- 
sary. 

The  loans  are  repayable  when  the 
homowner  returns  to  work  and,  ac- 
cording to  a  schedule,  it  would  be  tai- 
lored to  the  homeowner's  particular 
needs.  The  amount  of  assistance  would 
be  the  lesser  of  $600  per  month  or  80 
percent  of  the  required  mortgage 
taxes  and  insurance.  The  program 
would  trigger  nationwide  when  the  na- 
tional rate  or  60-day  delinquencies  ex- 
ceeds 1.3  percent  for  3  consecutive 
months.  If  the  national  delinquency 
rate  falls  below  1.3  percent,  the  pro- 
gram would  operate  in  those  States 
where  the  unemployment  rate  exceed- 
ed the  national  average  by  15  percent. 
The  program  would  operate  today  na- 
tionwide because  the  threshold  has  al- 
ready been  reached.  The  authorization 
for  the  program  would  expire  18 
months  after  enactment.  The  program 
would  serve  about  75,000  individuals  or 
homeowners,  if  you  will,  which  is 
about  three-quarters  of  those  that  the 
Library  of  Congress  presently  esti- 
mates would  be  eligible  for  the  pro- 
gram who  would  apply.  The  program's 
budget  authority  cost  of  $500  million 
would  be  more  than  offset  by  the  sav- 
ings resulting  from  the  requirement 
that  people  participating  in  the  hous- 
ing stimulus  program  pay  at  least  25 
percent  of  their  income  toward  the 
mortgage  as  well  as  repayments  of  the 
loans  themselves. 

What  we  have  here  is  an  adjunct  to 
the  program  that  is  designed  and  fash- 
ioned to  be  entirely  compatible  with 
the  underljring  framework  of  the 
Lugar  package  which  Is  supported  on  a 
bipartisan  basis  but  would  go  to  the 
problem  of  those  homeowners  who  are 
about  to  become  ex-homeowners,  who 
are  about  to  lose  their  homes  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  because  of  ex- 
tended unemployment  in  their  person- 
al situation. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  offering  this 
amendment.  I  am  a  cosponsor.  I  think 
he  has  outlined  the  issue  very  well.  It 
is  a  matter  of  self-financing,  and  the 
delinquent  payments  in  the  end  will  be 
returned  to  the  U.S.  Treasury,  as  I  un- 
derstand it 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  That  is  correct. 


Mr.  JACKSON  (continuing).  In  con- 
nection with  this  emergency  assistance 
program.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt 
the  Senator's  amendment. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  are  going  to  vote 
very  quickly,  I  hope.  Because  of  the 
very  complicated  parliamentary  situa- 
tion that  we  have,  because  of  the  clo- 
ture situation  and  the  changing  of  the 
language,  I  want  to  be  sure  that  we 
are  sending  an  amendment  to  the  desk 
in  a  form  that  is  correct,  and  I  know 
my  colleagues  understand  the  prob- 
lem. I  do  not  like  being  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  and  I  do  not  want  to  delay 
anybody,  but  I  do  want  to  send  it  to 
the  desk  in  a  form  that  is  proper  so 
that  we  can  consider  it  quickly  and 
vote  on  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  Senator  Mil- 
CHER,  be  listed  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  should  inform  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  that  the  only 
amendment  that  is  in  order  now  is  an 
tunendment  that  was  submitted  prior 
to  yesterday  and  is  in  the  Record  prior 
to  1  p.m.  yesterday  afternoon,  or  a 
second  degree  amendment  that  was 
submitted  at  least  1  hour  prior  to  the 
cloture  vote  today. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  will 
advise  the  Chair  that  we  meet  that 
second  test,  that  this  \&  a  second 
degree  amendment,  and  that  it  was 
filed  prior  to  the  1-hour  limit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Might 
the  Chair  inquire  of  the  Senator  if 
this  is  amendment  No.  1722? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes;  1722. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ribcle) 
for  himself,  Mr.  Jacksom,  Mr.  C^ranstom, 
Mr.  Baucus.  and  Mr.  Melchsr,  proposes  an 
amendment  numbered  1722. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  languase  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted, substitute  the  following: 

IITTKREST  REDUCTION  PATltZNTS  AND 
EMKRGENCY  MORTGAGE  RELIET  ADVANCES 

For  home  mortgage  interest  reduction 
payments  and  emergency  mortgage  relief 
advances.  $1,000,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Such  amount  shall  be  made 
available  for  payments  of  contracts  author- 
ized under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
following  subheadings:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  and  ad- 
vances over  the  duration  of  the  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $5,620,000,000  of  which  not 
more  than  $500,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
emergency  mortgage  relief  advances. 
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(a)  For  the  purpow  of  assisting  middle 
and  tower  income  families  in  acqulrins  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorised  through 
the  Oovcrament  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
datton,  to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  sssistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  subheading. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
Interest  reduction  payments  under  this  sub- 
heading during  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  Index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  baaed  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
inonth  period,  exceeds  13.5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  Interest 
reduction  payments  under  thia  subheading, 
the  first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the 
property,  manufactured  home,  or  shares  In 
a  cooperative  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  or  be  Insured  under  subsection  (g). 

(d)  Aaalstance  payments  under  this  sub- 
heading may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not 
to  exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any 
mortgage. 

(e>  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
heading shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on 
the  property  or  shares  with  respect  to 
which  the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be 
repayable- 
CD  when  the  property  is  sold; 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower, 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary, or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares; 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  leaser  of — 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amoimt  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  annum:  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan; 
except  that  the  Secretary  shall,  in  any  case, 
require  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  to  pay  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  or 
borrower's  income  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal and  Interest. 


(g)  No  ;wlthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  t  le  Secretary  may  assist  under  this 
subhead!  og  or  may  insure  a  mortgage  or 
loan  which  shall— 

( 1 )  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  quring  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  /Occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
resldenc*.  except  that  the  limitation  con- 
tained iq  this  paragraph  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  $37,000  where  necessary  for 
families  to  qualify  for  increased  principal 
amounts  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2); 

(25  h^e  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  ||B7.5<K).  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
of  not  to  exceed  115  per  centum  of  such 
amount  |n  any  area  which  has  been  deter- 
mined toj  have  high  prevailing  housing  sales 
prices  pursuant  to  section  203(bK2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  but  in  calculating  the 
amount  Of  the  interest  reduction  payments 
pursuanii  to  subsection  (f).  the  Secretary 
shall  dls^gard  any  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  that  part  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
which  exceeds  $67,500; 

(3)  involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  was  substantially  completed  by 
January  %,  1083; 

(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  lof  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but. 
at  the  oiltion  of  the  mortgagor  or  borrower, 
such  mortgage  or  loan  may  provide  that  (A) 
the  mortgage  or  loan  payment  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  for  the  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  slxtb  years  of  the  mortgage  or  loan  by 
IncreasinB  the  payment  required  diulng 
each  suoi  year  by  0.75  per  centum  of  the 
original  principal  obligation.  (B)  the 
amount  bf  the  increase  will  be  applied  to 
reduce  9ie  principal  obligation,  and  (C) 
after  thq  sixth  year;  the  monthly  payments 
shall  be  equal  and  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remainiiK  principal  obligation: 

(5)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  any  s<iieduled  adjustments  in  the  montly 
payment,  and  of  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (e); 

(6)  be  Originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgagf  or  loan  properly; 

(7)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  19B0;  and 

(8)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  aiid  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  T^e  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  t)ie  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that-j 

(1)  onfl-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

(2)  on«-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  ^is  of  the  percentage  decline  In 
one-  to  fitur-f amlly  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1918  to  1081.  of  each  State  relative  to 
the  percentage  decline  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  Of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  aJl 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 
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(i)  Any  moi  tgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Fedeial  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(J)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  sut>section 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borroweqs. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  subhead- 
ing by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  cotnmitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regu- 
lations, makfl  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  ttfirty  days  after  the  enactment 
to  carry  out  tjhis  section  of  this  bUl. 

ElCKRGERC^  M ORTGAOX  RKLIEP  ADVAMCES 

(aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Sec^tary")  shall  make,  and  con- 
tract to  make,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  subheading,  loans  in  the  form  of  emer- 
gency mortgage  relief  advances  directly  to 
mortgagees  oh  behalf  of  homeowners  whose 
mortgages  ai^  held  by  such  mortgagees  and 
who  are  deli|iquent  in  their  mortgage  pay- 
ments. 

(2)  For  th^  purpose  of  this  subheading, 
the  Secretary  shall  contract  to  make,  and 
make,  loans  Under  this  subheading  when,  on 
Em  average  monthly  basis  for  a  period  of  3 
consecutive  months— 

(A)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
mortgage  losds  and  contracts  which  are  ac- 
counted fori  in  a  mortgage  delinquency 
series  maintained  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Bank  ^oard  and  for  which  payments 
have  been  delinquent  for  60  days  or  more. 
exceeds  I 

(B)  1.3  per  {centum  of  all  funds  represent- 
ed by  mortgaee  loans  and  contracts  account- 
ed for  in  suct|  series. 

except  that  where  the  amount  of  funds  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
exceed  1.3  per  centum  of  all  fluids  repre- 
sented by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  in 
such  series  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  loans  available  in  any 
State  where!  the  average  unemployment 
rate  for  the  orior  three  months  exceeds  the 
national  imonployment  rate  by  more  than 
15  per  centum. 

(3KA)  For]  the  purpose  of  determining 
when  loans  are  to  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  all  months  beginning  with 
or  after  the  ihird  month  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subheading. 

(B)  When  the  condition  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  firat  occurs  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  ttiis  subheading,  the  Secretary 
shall  begin  |to  contract  to  make,  and  to 
make,  loans  {at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  folloiring  the  month  in  which  the 
series  indicaies  that  such  condition  has  oc- 
curred. I 

(4)  The  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph '(2)  shall  lie  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  shall  contain  data 
on  the  pre\4ous  month's  mortgage  delin- 
quency rate.  I 

(bKl)  Onci  the  Secretary  begins  to  make 
loans  pursua  at  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  continue  to  contract  to  make,  and 
make,  the  loans  available  untU  the  date  on 
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which  the  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (aK2)  indicates  that 
the  amoimt  of  funds  represented  by  sixty- 
day  delinquent  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts accounted  for  in  such  series  has  de- 
clined to  below  1.2  per  centum  of  all  funds 
represented  by  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts accounted  for  in  such  series,  except 
that— 

(A)  loans  shall  continue  to  be  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
before  such  date; 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
available  funds,  reinstitute  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  title  whenever  the  delin- 
quency rate  condition  described  in  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  reoccurs;  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
such  loans  in  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
district  which  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (aK2>. 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program  is 
relnstituted.  the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
contract  to  make,  and  make,  loans  begin- 
ning with  the  day  after  the  date  on  which 
the  mortgage  delinquency  series  indicates 
that  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  has  reoccurred. 

(c)  Emergency  mortgage  relief  loans  shall 
be  made  only  with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(e)  of  this  subheading,  only  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this 
subheading  and  only  on  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  and 
purposes  of  this  subheading. 

(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  delega- 
tion and  accept  such  certifications  with  re- 
spect to  the  processing  of  mortgage  relief 
loans  provided  under  this  subheading  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  the  assist- 
ance authorized  under  this  subheading. 

(e)  Assistance  may  be  extended  with  re- 
spect to  a  mortgage  under  this  subheading 
only  if  the  Secretary  finds  that— 

(1)  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  indicat- 
ed to  the  mortgagor  its  intention  to  fore- 
close and  foreclocure  would  result  if  assist- 
ance under  this  subheading  were  not  provid- 
ed; 

(2)  payments  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  three  months, 
except  that  the  secretary  may  waive  such 
requirement  where  foreclosure  Is  imminent 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  three-month  period. 

(3)  the  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  income  as  a  result  of  invol- 
untary unemployment  or  underemployment 
due  to  adverse  economic  conditions  and  Is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  make  full  mortgage  pay- 
ments; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  a  full  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments;  and 

(5)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

(fXl)  Loans  under  this  subheading  on 
behalf  of  a  homeowner  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  monthly  advances  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (A)  80  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
ground  rents,  hazard  insurance,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  due  each  month 
under  the  homeowner's  mortgage:  or  (B) 
$600  per  month,  except  that  in  no  case  may 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  exceed  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  the  homeowner  is  ca- 
pable of  contributing  toward  such  mortgage 
payment. 


(2)  Monthly  payments  may  be  provided 
under  this  subheading  for  up  to  12  months, 
plus  any  period  of  delinquency,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, such  monthly  payments  may  be  ex- 
tended once  for  up  to  6  additional  months. 
A  mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  subheading  shall  be 
required,  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  report  any  in- 
crease in  income  which  will  permit  a  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  such  assistance 
during  this  period. 

(3)  Loans  made  under  this  subheading 
shall  be  repayable  by  the  homeowner  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  except  that  interest  on  a 
loan  shall  not  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  the  average  yield  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made, 
plus  1  percentage  point. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  commencement  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  for  such  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  disbursement  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  as  may  t>e  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purpose  of  this  subhead- 
ing. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire such  security  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  under  this  subheading  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate and  may  require  that  such  repay- 
ment be  secured  by  a  lien  on  the  mortgaged 
property. 

(gKl)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
heading. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other 
property  by  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of 
the  Interest  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  all 
expenses  or  charges  in  connection  with  the 
acquisition,  handling,  improvement,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  recov- 
eries under  security,  subrogation,  or  other 
rights. 

(3)  In  the  performance  of.  with  respect  to, 
the  functions,  power,  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Secretary  by  this  subheading,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(A)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right  or  title  in  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  Instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subheading:  and 

(B)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law,  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closure or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  subheading.  In  the 
event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary 
may,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States,  complete,  remodel  and  convert,  dis- 
pose of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such 
property.  The  Secretary  also  shall  have 
power  to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of 
compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  security,  sub- 
rogation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  in 
administering  this  subheading. 


(h)  Each  Federal  supervisory  agency,  with 
respect  to  financial  institutions  subject  to 
its  Jurisdiction,  and  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  other  approved  mortgagees,  shall 
prior  to  January  1,  1983  (A)  take  appropri- 
ate action,  not  inconsistent  with  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  or  soundness  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  mortgagees,  to  waive  or  relax 
limitations  pertaining  to  the  operations  of 
such  institutions  or  mortgagees  with  respect 
to  mortgage  delinquencies  in  order  to  cause 
or  encourage  forbearance  in  residential 
mortgage  loan  foreclosures,  and  (B)  request 
each  such  institution  or  mortgagee  to  notify 
that  Federal  supervisory  agency  and  the 
mortgagor,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  insti- 
tuting foreclosure  proceedings  in  connection 
with  any  mortgage  loan.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "Federal  supervi- 
sory agency"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  National  (Credit  Union 
Administration  Board. 

(1)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sul>- 
headlng  after  the  expiration  of  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subhead- 
ing unless  such  loan  is  made  with  respect  to 
a  mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  loan 
under  this  subheading  on  such  date. 

AUTHORIZATIOH 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  heading 
not  to  exceed  $5,620,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  under 
this  heading  for  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments shall  remain  available  for  commit- 
ment until  November  1.  1982. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask,  Mr.  President, 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  the  Chair  is  required 
to  rule  out  of  order  amendments  that 
are  not  germane.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  is  not  ger- 
mane and  the  Chair  rules  that  it  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  challenge  the  ruling  of  the  Chair  on 
the  germaneness,  and  I  would  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  challenge  to 
the  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  appealing  the  decision  of  the 
Chair? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Yes,  the  Senator  is  ap- 
pealing the  ruling  of  the  Chair  and 
asking  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
support  me  on  this. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  not  a  sufficient  second. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  We  are  going  to  get 
the  vote  or  I  am  going  to  talk  for  an 
hour,  so  may  I  at  least  have  the  vote? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  not  debatable.  There  is  not  a 
sufficient  second. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  point  of 
order.  I  think  there  is. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
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There  appears  'to  be  a  sufficient 
second. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  my  colleague. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
vote  is  on  the  question  of  whether  the 
ruling  of  the  Chair  shall  stand  as  the 
Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

Mi.  RIEOLE.  Will  the  President 
withhold  for  a  moment  for  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  knows,  is  nondebatable. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  do  not  wish  to 
debate  it.  I  wish  to  pose  an  inquiry. 

As  I  understand  it,  this  situation  we 
find  ourselves  in  now  is  that  my 
amendment  is  being  challenged  on  the 
issue  of  germaneness. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  correct.  The 
amendment  is  not  being  challenged.  It 
has  been  riiled  out  of  order,  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  is  appealing 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  vote  that 
the  clerk  is  about  to  call  is  a  vote  on 
the  motion  appealing  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  inquires  to  this  effect:  Is  not 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  germane  to  exactly  the  same 
extent  as  the  original  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar) 
was  found  to  be  able  to  be  taken  up  by 
the  Senate?  It  is  the  same  matter  and 
falls  within  the  same  category,  and  I 
say  that,  on  the  same  basis,  it  should 
be  considered  germane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  informs  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  that  the  rules  were  suspend- 
ed for  the  Lugar  amendment.  They 
have  not  been  suspended  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Skvkrai.  Seh ATOS8.  Vote!  Vote! 

Kfr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.        

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Will  the  Chair  state 
what  a  "yea"  vote  and  a  "nay"  vote 
mean  in  this  matter? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  be  sustained.  A  "yea"  vote  sus- 
tains the  Chair:  a  "nay"  vote  over- 
turns the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Demtoii),  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  DuRENBXHCER),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Przs- 
SLiR).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  Schmttt)  are  necessarily 
absent. 


I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vptlng,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakot^i  (Mr.  Pressler),  would  vote 
"yea."i 

Mr.  iCRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannc««),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  UfOTTTE).  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  frLENN).  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)  are  necessarily 
abseni 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is 
absenii  on  official  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  i  iny  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wt^o  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  64, 
nays  20,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  166  Leg.1 
YEAS-64 


PFESIDING 


Abdnor 

Andrew] 

Araiatra^ 

Baker 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Boren 

B<MChW% 

Bradley 
Brady 
Bumpert 
Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Chafee  I 
Chiles  I 
Coctmifl 
Cohen  I 
DanfortI 
Dole 
Domenlfl 
East 
Ford 


Baucus 

Burdlckl 

Byrd.  Rqbert  C. 

Craiuton 

DeConcttil 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagletor 

Exon 


Cannon 
D'AmaU 
Denton 
Durenbe^ger 


Oam 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Hayakawa 

Heinz 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Lons 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Mattlngly 

McClure 

NAYS— 25 

HefUn 

HoUings 

Jackson 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matsunaga 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 


Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

WaUop 

Warner 

Weieker 

Zorinsky 


Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Tsongas 


NOT  VOTING— 11 


Olenn 
Hart 
Inouye 
Pell 


Percy 

Pressler 

Schmitt 


So  t  le  ruling  of  the  Chair  was  sus- 
tained as  the  Judgment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senatdr  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniihous  consent  that  all  Senators 
who  ate  original  cosponsors  of  S.  2226. 
the  original  housing  stimulus  bill,  be 
listed  $s  cosponsors  of  the  amendment 
I  pres^ted  this  evening  and  that  Sen- 
ators have  the  privilege  of  adding 
their  names  or  subtracting  their 
names  as  the  case  may  be  at  the  desk 
prior  t }  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out Ob  ection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

Thei  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


May  27,  1982 

OFFICER.    The 

on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 

Senator  from  Indiana.  On 

question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 

orde^-ed.  and  the  clerk  will  call 


tlie 


The 
question 
ment  of 
this 
been 
the  roll 

The  assfetant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Sena|«r  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Durenber«er).  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Daliota  (Mr.  Pressler).  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  i  ire  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  votine .  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Dt  rknberger)  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoiuice  that 
the  SeniLtor  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  a  nd  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  iNOir  'e)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  f  urthei '  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rh^e  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  each 
vote  "yea.1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  Senators  in  the  Chamber  who 
have  not  vpted? 

The  resist  was  announced— yeas  69, 
nays  23,  afl  follows: 

[Re  Ucall  Vote  No.  167  Leg.] 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boschwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdkk 

Bjrrd,  Robert  ^. 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

DeCondni 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 

Exon 

Pord 


Armstrong 
Baker 
Brady 
Byrd. 

Hairy  P..  Jr 
Cohen 
Dole 
Domenld 


Cannon 
Denton 
Durenberger 

So    Mr. 
1838)  was 


YEAS-69 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Jackson 

Jepoen 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

NAYS-23 

East 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hayakawa 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kasaebaum 

Mattlngly 


Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

TKmgas 

Weicker 

Zorinsky 


McCIure 

Murkowskl 

Nlckles 

Roth 

Simpson 

Symms 

Wallop 

Warner 


NOT  VOTINO-S 


Inouye 

Pell 

Percy 


Pressler 
Schmitt 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BCr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Senator 
w^l  suspend  while  the  Senate  comes  to 
order.  Senators  will  clear  the  well. 

ISx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  me  to  call  up  a  concurrent 
resolution  dealing  with  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House  and  Senate  at  this 
time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LnoAR's    amendment 
iLgreed  to. 


(No. 


SENATE  <X)NCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 102— PROVIDING  FOR  AN 
ADJOURNMENT  OF  THE 

SENATE  AND  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
current resolution  is  at  the  desk  and  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

THE  PRESIDINO  OFFICEK.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  102 
Raolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativet  concurring).  That  when  the 
Senate  adjourns  on  Thursday.  May  27. 1982, 
Friday,  May  28,  1982,  or  Saturday.  May  29, 
1982.  punuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, it  stand  adjourned  until  12:00  noon  on 
Tuesday,  June  8, 1982. 

Sbc.  2  That  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  given  to  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  three  days  to  a  day  certain  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  begin  on  May 
27,  1982.  or  any  day  thereafter  and  termi- 
nating on  June  8.  1982  or  any  day  before 
that  day  as  determined  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Idr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
effect  of  this  resolution  is  to  provide 
that  the  Senate  may  adjourn  tonight, 
tomorrow,  or  the  following  day.  It  is 
my  intention  to  move,  in  accordance 
with  this  resolution,  if  it  is  adopted, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  tonight,  as- 
suming we  finish  this  bill,  which  I  an- 
ticipate that  we  will  do. 

There  will  be  a  few  other  details 
that  we  can  attend  to  and  I  will  confer 
with  the  minority  leader  in  respect  to 
what  other  business  is  available. 

It  provides  for  the  reconvening  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  a  week.  I  do 
not  anticipate  votes  on  Tuesday,  a 
week.  I  do  anticipate,  however,  on 
Wednesday,  a  week,  that  a  motion  will 
be  made  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  there  may  be  other 
business  that  can  come  before  the 
Senate  at  that  time.  I  make  this  an- 
nouncement now  so  that  all  Senators 
may  be  aware  of  the  fact  that  is  the 
plan  at  this  moment. 


The  PRESnHNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
concurrent  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


URGENT  SUPPLEakCENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  several  Democratic  Senators  who 
wish  to  be  listed  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Lugar  amendment.  I  ask  tmanimous 
consent  that  they  be  so  added.  They 
include  myself.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  Senator  Leahy,  Senator  Kenne- 
dy, Senator  Jackson,  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum, Senator  Cranston,  Senator 
Mitchell,  Senator  Dixon,  Senator 
Moynihan,  Senator  Bentsen,  Senator 
Exon,  Senator  Huddleston,  Senator 
Tsongas,  Senator  Levin,  Senator  Sar- 
banes, and  Senator  Baucps. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  they  wiU  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors. 

The  Chair  will  point  out  to  the 
Senate  that  earlier  a  unanimous-con- 
sent request  was  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  asking  that  all  of  the 
sponsors  of  his  original  legislation  be 
added  as  cosponsors  of  this  amend- 
ment and  that  further  Senators  be  al- 
lowed to  add  their  names  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  HATFIELD  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  committee 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  further  amendments? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  some  technical  amendments  that 
I  would  like  to  present  at  this  time.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  it  be  in 
order  to  consider  an  amendment 
maldng  technical  and  minor  correc- 
tions to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

vr  AMXHSMKirr  no.  ioi< 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  and  minor 

corrections) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfikld) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1016. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  10,  line  12.  strike  out 
"$2,345,400,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof: 
"$2,354,400,000". 

Unprinted  Amendment  No.  1014,  adopted 
earlier  by  the  Senate  be  deleted  from  the 
end  of  the  bill  and  inserted  on  page  2,  after 
line  10,  with  the  heading  of  "Employment 
and  training  assistance". 

On  page  49.  line  22.  strike  out  "out"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "down". 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  corrects  three  minor  cleri- 
cal errors  in  the  biU.  Included  is  a 
transposition  of  figures  in  a  rescission 
account;  a  correction  in  placement  in 
the  bill  of  a  floor  amendment;  and  a 
change  of  wording  from  "phase  out" 
to  "phase  down"  in  a  limitation  which 
clartfies  congressional  Intent. 

PHS  COMMISSIOItXD  <X>RP8 

In  behalf  of  Senator  Schmitt.  I 
point  out  that  his  amendment  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
Corps  is  simply  to  make  clear  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  any  changes  made 
in  the  staffing  of  the  Corps  will  not 
result  in  phase  down  of  that  organiza- 
tion. 

The  Commissioned  Corps  is  a  statu- 
tory uniformed  service  which  has  been 
in  existence  for  approximately  100 
years.  The  Corps  comprises  some  6.080 
fuU-tlme  officers  staffing  a  variety  of 
programs  such  as  the  Indian  Health 
Service  and  the  Epidemic  Intelligence 
Service.  Other  agencies  such  as  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health,  the 
Coast  Guard,  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency,  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  and  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  also  use  Corps  staff.  The 
Corps  provides  an  experienced,  skilled 
cadre  of  public  health  professionals 
who  take  special  pride  in  being  part  of 
the  Corps. 

The  basic  committee  amendment  re- 
lating to  the  Corps  was  made  neces- 
sary by  a  recent  OMB  directive  fur- 
thering efforts  to  restrict  the  size  and 
use  of  the  Commissioned  Corps  and  to 
hamper  it  in  carrying  out  its  mission. 

In  particular,  OMB's  proposal  would 
permit  only  new  physician  entries  into 
the  Corps  for  the  Indian  Health  Serv- 
ice and  the  Epidemic  Intelligence 
Service  of  the  Centers  for  Disease 
Control. 

The  OMB  directive  would  eliminate 
the  recruitment  of  an  array  of  other 
health  professionals— nurses,  dentists, 
social  workers,  medical  technicians, 
and  physicians  assistants— who  are 
necessary  to  the  Corps  to  carry  out  its 
mission. 
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At  the  time  the  committee  consid- 
ered this  provision,  it  was  felt  that  the 
best  way  to  prevent  tampering  with 
the  Commissioned  Corps  was  to  pro- 
hibit any  "phase  out"  of  the  organiza- 
tion. Since  committee  action  on  the 
measure,  further  consideration  makes 
clear  that  the  term  "phase  out"  may 
be  too  broad  and  could  well  allow  ac- 
tions that,  while  not  a  phaseout,  could 
have  the  same  effect.  For  this  reason, 
it  is  now  believed  that  a  more  appro- 
priate and  precise  term  would  be  to 
prohibit  any  phase  down  of  the  Corps. 

While  language  to  prohibit  a  phase 
down  appears  fairly  restrictive,  it  is 
necessary  to  insure  that  OMB's  most 
recent  directive,  which  appears  to  be  a 
culmination  of  past  efforts  in  this  di- 
rection, is  not  implemented.  However, 
we  do  not  Intend  to  tie  the  Secretary's 
hands  in  his  efforts  to  manage  the 
Commissioned  Corps  in  an  efficient 
way.  The  language^of  this  amendment 
would  still  allow  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
the  discretion  and  flexibility  to  struc- 
ture the  Commissioned  Corps  so  as  to 
improve  its  effectiveness— and  this  is 
our  intention.  Our  approach  is  based 
on  the  sound  principle  that  specific 
staffing  decisions  regarding  the  Corps 
should  be  made  in  the  department  and 
based  on  program  rationale  rather 
than  through  arbitrary  directives  from 
OMB. 

The  amendment  Is  in  concurrence 
with  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services  to 
retain  the  Corps  and  to  oppose  any 
step  to  impose  restrictive  measures  on 
its  size  and  use.  The  Commissioned  Of- 
ficers Association  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  fully  supports  this  language. 

Mr.  President,  these  amendments 
have  been  cleared  with  the  minority 
manager  of  the  biU  and  I  move  their 
adoption.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Hatfield). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1016)  was 
agreed  to. 

AODmoHAL  nmonfo  for  batf 
•  Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
Senate  Appropriation  Committee's 
recommendation  for  $23.8  million  in 
additional  funding  for  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
(BATF)  which  is  contained  in  H.R. 
5922— the  Urgent  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriations Act,  1982— as  reported  by 
the  committee  on  May  18.  1982.  With- 
out this  funding,  as  many  as  1,600  per- 
sonnel would  be  furloughed  through 
the  end  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Such  massive  furloughed  would  devas- 
tate the  agency. 

I  commend  the  committee  for  fully 
honoring  the  administration's  supple- 
mental budget  request.  The  recom- 
mendation exceeded  the  amount  ap- 
proved by  the  House  by  over  $8  mil- 
lion. According  to  the  committee,  this 


recomnaendation  wlU  "restore  the 
bureau  to  a  level  of  funding  necessary 
to  onc«  again  establish  the  Bureau  of 
Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms  as  a 
viable  i&w  enforcement  agency."  Since 
the  beginning  of  the  97th  Congress,  I 
have  expended  considerable  effect  to 
insure  that  the  agency's  arson  enforce- 
ment program  would  be  properly 
funded*  I  am  therefore  heartened  by 
the  coobnittee's  action. 

In  aqclltion  to  the  funding  question, 
both  tie  House  and  Senate  Commit- 
tees di  Appropriations  have  been 
wrestling  with  the  question  of  the  re- 
organi^tion  of  BATF.  I  am  impressed 
by  the  amount  of  time  and  effort  that 
these  ^mmittees  have  expended  at- 
tempting to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  agency  should  be  reorganized  and, 
if  so.  what  shape  the  reorganization 
should :  take.  I  share  in  the  commit- 
tees' concern  over  the  uncertainty  of 
the  futures  of  this  agency. 

On  February  23.  1982.  the  Senate 
Treasury.  Postal  Service.  General  Gov- 
ernment Subcommittee  held  hearings 
on  the  Bdministration's  proposal  to  re- 
organlae  BATF.  The  hearings  were 
chaireq  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Sbuth  Dakota  (Senator  Abdmor). 
In  my  [testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  voiced  my  support  for  the 
arson  enforcement  program  of  the 
BATF  ^d  the  conditions  under  which 
I  couldi  support  a  transfer  of  the  agen- 
cy's ai^n  enforcement  functions  to 
the  Secret  Service  pursuant  to  the  ad- 
ministmtion's  proposed  reorganization 
plan.  During  the  hearing,  the  adminis- 
tration, assured  me  that  if  transferred, 
the  araon  enforcement  unit  would  be 
maintained  as  a  separate,  autonomous 
unit  wfth  adequate  funding  and  per- 
sonnel. 

I  also  underscored  my  desire  to  have 
the  question  concerning  the  proposed 
reorganization  resolved  as  quickly  as 
possible.  I  stressed  that  prompt  action 
would  [avoid  continued  uncertainty 
over  tne  agency's  future,  as  well  as  the 
concomitant  loss  of  efficiency,  person- 
nel, and  morale. 

Unfortunately,  the  Senate  commit- 
tee is  still  unable  to  reach  any  decision 
regarding  the  proposed  reorganization. 
Alternate  proposals  have  been  made 
which  fiave  further  complicated  reach- 
ing a  decision.  As  a  result,  the  commit- 
tee ha4  extended  its  ban  on  reorgani- 
zation for  an  additional  4  months. 
Such  a  delay  will  only  result  in  fur- 
ther harm  to  the  agency. 

In  tills  regard.  I  support  the  House- 
approv^  language  which  would  con- 
tinue the  ban  on  the  reorganization  of 
the  a^ncy  for  only  One  additional 
monthi  In  its  report,  the  House  Appro- 
priatiois  Committee  stated  that  we 
must  tegin  rebuilding  BATF  "so  that 
it  can  }nce  agsdn  become  a  viable  law 
enforcement  agency."  The  committee 
continued: 

Testli  kony  before  the  committee  has  re- 
vealed   he  fact  that  the  agency  has  been 
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decimated  because  of  the  uncertainty  of  its 
future.  This  cannot  be  allowed  to  continue. 
There  is  a  great  need  for  the  functions  as- 
signed to  this  Bureau  to  be  performed  in 
protection  cif  the  citizens  of  this  Nation. 
Whether  it  Is  later  decided  to  abolish  this 
organization  and  transfer  its  functions  to 
other  agencies,  or  to  retain  it  as  a  separate 
agency,  it  should  be  an  effective  law  en- 
forcement agency  rather  than  a  skeleton. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  conference 
on  H.R.  5922  is  convened,  I  will  urge 
the  conferees  to  adopt  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriation Committee's  recommen- 
dation of  |23.8  million  in  additional 
funding  fo^  BATF.  But  I  would  also 
urge  that  the  future  of  this  agency  be 
settled  as  spon  as  possible.* 

raw  RKSiASCH  Hoirar 
D.  I  would  like  to  engage 
colloquy  with  the  distin- 
airman  of  the  Appropria- 
ttee.  The  urgent  supple- 
ropriatlons  bill  we  are  con- 
y  is  designed  to  assist 
t  would  be  forced  to  take 
drastic  actions  such  as  fiu-loughing  all 
employees  br  refusing  to  mail  out  ben- 
efit checks  unless  they  receive  funds 
immediate^.  However,  there  will  also 
be  an  opportunity  to  provide  funds  for 
agencies  that  need  them  when  we  con- 
sider the  regular  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill.  I  understand  that  the 
regular  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  is  due  to  be  debated  on  the  House 
floor  in  Juiie. 
Mr.  HA'll-'IHlin.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  DOuD.  I  would  like  my  distin- 
guished coUeague  to  give  me  some  as- 
surance that  the  regular  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  will  be  debated  in 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  date  possible 
so  some  of  us  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  raise  amendments  we  consider  of 
crucial,  if  liot  urgently  important. 

In  partickilar.  I  am  concerned  about 
fiscal  year  {1982  funding  for  long-term 
mental  heblth  research  projects  ad- 
ministered by  the  National  Institute  of 
Mental  Health.  The  fiscal  year  1982 
appropriation  under  the  continuing 
resolution  now  stands  at  $17.7  million, 
funding  only  139  new  projects.  This 
constituteai  a  reduction  In  new  re- 
search fui^dlng  by  some  33  percent 
over  fiscal  year  1981  funding. 

tration  has  recommend- 
.3  million  be  provided  for 
research   in   fiscal   year 
an    adjustment   for   the 
1983  budget  wUl  not  pre- 
long-term  projects,  how- 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  are 
also  increased. 

I  would  like  to  introduce  an  amend- 
ment to  add  $10  million  to  the  NIMH 
research  grants  budget  at  the  earliest 
possible  dajte. 

Mr.  HATTFTEIiD.  The  point  raised  by 
my  colleague  from  Connecticut  is  well 
taken.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  as 
chairman  to  bring  the  regular  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  to  the  floor 
as  early  astpossible.* 
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SBC  POUCIKS:  A  raOATIVK  IMPACT  ON  U.S. 
AOaiCtTLTOaK 

•  Mr.  HEI.M8.  Mr.  President,  the 
common  agricultural  policy  of  the  Eu- 
ropean Economic  Community  and  the 
export  subsidy  programs  employed  by 
some  of  the  "EEC  member  nations,  no- 
tably. France,  are  having  a  direct  neg- 
ative impact  upon  U.S.  agriculture. 

This  has  been  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  and  to  the  parties 
concerned  by  the  U.S.  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive, Ambassador  Bill  Brock,  myself, 
and  others. 

It  is  reassuring  to  know  that  our 
comments  have  not  gone  uimotlced  in 
Western  Europe. 

For  example,  there  was  an  article  on 
April  17  in  the  well-known  and  re- 
spected British  publication,  the  Econo- 
mist an  exceedingly  well-written  arti- 
cle entitled.  "Europe's  Farmyard  Fol- 
lies" which  lays  the  burden  of  current 
XJJ&.-'EEC  agricultural  trade  frictions 
on  the  EEC.  It  is  about  time  someone 
noticed  the  gravity  of  what  some  of  us 
have  been  saying  for  quite  a  time  now. 
The  Economist  article  states,  "Rais- 
ing prices  to  producers  of  a  glut  that  is 
harming  your  most  powerful  ally  is 
bad  politics  and  worse  economics." 
The  author's  analysis  continues  with 
specific  examples  of  how  EEC  policy 
actions  have  aggravated  our  mutual 
trade  relations.  He  says,  "European 
farm  exports  into  America's  tradition- 
al markets,  helped  by  export  subsidies 
worth  $2.2  billion  have  helped  to  in- 
tensify the  worst  income  crisis  Ameri- 
can farmers  have  suffered  in  half  a 
century." 

Although  the  article  erroneously 
suggests  that  EEC  export  subsidies  re- 
sulted in  USDA  implementing  a  paid 
diversion  program  in  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary did  require  voluntary  compliance 
with  acreage  reductions  in  basic  grains 
and  cotton  if  farmers  wished  to  be  eli- 
gible for  the  price  support  loans  and 
reserve  programs. 

Recognition  Is  made  that  the  United 
States  cannot  and  wlU  not  be  forced  to 
assiune  the  major  responsibility  for 
adjustment  of  global  excess  supplies 
and  reduced  demand  for  agricultural 
commodities.  "The  obvious  way  to  cut 
subsidies  and  output  is  to  reduce 
prices.  If  rioting  farmers  make  it  im- 
posslble  to  Introduce  real  price  cuts 
*  *  *  then  the  EEC  must  put  a  tight 
lid  on  production  growth  and  find 
some  other  way— deficiency  payments 
or  direct  income  aid— to  keep  farmers 
in  business  *  *  *.  America  must  be 
given  a  clear  sign  that  something  gen- 
uine is  being  done  to  halt  the  trend  of 
expansion.  Pious  promises  to  act  next 
year  will  not  do." 

In  simunary.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  editor  of 
the  Economist  magazine  for  publish- 
ing this  article.  I  am  hopeful  that  it 
will  be  effective  in  persuading  EEC 
farm  and  political  leaders  that  there  is 


more  than  Just  a  passing  interest  with 
U.S.-EEC  agricultural  trade  problems 
in  this  country.  European  Community 
farm  and  political  leaders  must  under- 
stand that  the  United  States  is  not 
willing  to  reduce  acreage  and  continue 
extensive  commodity  reserve  programs 
while  competitor  nations  blatantly  uti- 
lize export  subsidies,  special  credit  ar- 
rangements, and  price  undercutting  to 
the  detriment  of  U.S.  agricultural 
export  sales. 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Econ- 
omist I  have  described  be  printed  im- 
mediately following  my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

EXTBOPE'S  FARMYAltO  FOLLIXS 

THE  EEC's  COlOfON  AORICULTITHAL  POUCT  IS 

BEGGAKIIIG  RURAL  AMERICA 

Raising  prices  to  the  producers  of  a  glut 
that  is  harming  your  most  powerful  ally  is 
bad  politics  and  worse  economics.  Unde- 
terred, in  a  week  when  Europe  has  so  visual- 
ly helped  a  good  alliance  cause  in  the  Falli- 
lands,  the  EEC's  agricultural  ministers  are 
poised  to  hand  their  farmers  price  increases 
for  the  1983-83  season  of  well  over  12  per- 
cent. European  taxpayers,  consumers  and 
the  now-depleted  ranks  of  would-be  farm- 
policy  reformers  should  weep  with  despair. 
Weep,  too,  for  the  EEC's  trade  relations 
with  America. 

The  Americans  once  viewed  Europe's 
common  agricultural  policy  (CAP)  with 
scornful  detachment.  The  EEC  was  free  to 
waste  money  on  whatever  it  liked,  the  argu- 
ment ran,  so  long  as  it  did  not  hurt  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  process.  But  America  is 
no  longer  a  bystander. 

European  farm  exports  into  America's  tra- 
ditional markets,  helped  by  export  subsidies 
worth  $2.2  billion,  have  helped  to  intensify 
the  worst  incomes'  crisis  American  farmers 
have  suffered  in  half  a  century.  They  have 
forced  Mr.  John  Block,  the  American  agri- 
cultural secretary,  reluctantly  to  re-intro- 
duce the  system  of  paying  farmers  to  grow 
less  wheat,  feed  grains  and  other  crops.  The 
alternative  was  an  American  glut  to  match 
the  European  one,  as  farmers  increased  pro- 
duction in  a  foredoomed  attempt  to  ease 
their  cash-flows. 

The  CAP  was  originally  designed  to  steer 
the  EEC  toward  self-sufficiency  in  the  pro- 
duction of  most  temperate  foodstuffs,  at  the 
same  time  as  maintaining  steady  prices  and 
propping  up  the  incomes  of  farmers,  par- 
ticularly those  with  French  accents.  Now, 
stimulated  by  high  prices  and  open-ended 
intervention  guarantees,  EEC  farm  output 
has  shot  through  the  bam  roof.  In  ridding 
itself,  at  a  loss,  of  the  surplus,  the  EEC  has 
for  the  first  time  in  its  history  become  a  net 
exporter  of  grain,  has  snitched  three  fifths 
of  the  world  export  market  in  butter  and 
dried  milk,  has  converted  Itself  from  the 
world's  largest  Importer  of  poultry  into  the 
world's  largest  exporter,  and  emerged  as  the 
second  largest  exporter  of  beef  behind  only 
Australia. 

KXPEMSIVE,  nCPOVERISHIIfC,  X7inTEIGHBOURI.T 

This  has  produced  three  nasty  side-ef- 
fects. It  is  costly,  because  EEC  farm  exports 
have  to  be  subsidised  in  order  to  compete  on 
world  markets.  By  depriving  tropical  crops 
of  potential  markets,  it  helps  keep  poor 
countries  poor.  And  it  is  now  violating  an 
agreement  made  with  the  Americans  in  the 
Oatt  Tokyo  round. 

In  1980,  the  Gatt  negotiators  agreed  that 
subsidies  for  agriculture  were  unavoidable. 


and  opted  to  ttim  a  blind  eye  so  long  as  the 
subsidies  were  not  used  to  expand  markets 
beyond  traditonal  shares.  The  Americans 
rightly  claim  that  this  is  happening  In  both 
cereals  and  sugar,  as  well  as  a  host  of  small- 
er markets.  So  far,  the  United  States  has  re- 
sponded quietly.  Mr.  Brock,  the  American 
trade  representative,  has  opened  cases  for 
arbitration  in  Oatt  against  EEC  dumping 
flour  and  sugar,  and  is  pondering  siinUar 
action  over  pasta,  canned  fruit,  pears,  poul- 
try and  raisins.  These  are  warning  shots, 
but  the  EEC's  trade  negotiators  have  been 
given  the  clear  messase  that  the  United 
States  will  turn  nasty  if  either  (a)  the  com- 
mimlty  tries  to  cut  back  imports  of  soya, 
worth  $4  billion  a  year  to  America,  or  of 
cereal  substitutes  for  animal  feed  such  as 
com  gluten  feed,  or  (b)  the  EEC  continues 
to  expand  its  dtmiping  of  cereals  on  world. 
Last  week  the  EEC  commission  proposed  a 
new  restriction  on  Imports  of  com  gluten 
feed.  And  the  Implications  the  approaching 
rise  In  prices  paid  to  European  producers  is 
that  (b)  will  happen,  with  a  vengeance. 

European  farm  ministers  seldom  look 
beyond  their  own  farmers'  troubles,  demon- 
strations and  votes.  They  now  need  to  do  so. 
The  obvious  way  to  cut  subsidies  and 
output  Is  to  reduce  prices.  The  EEC  conmiis- 
slon  has  already  proposed  that  EEC  cereal 
prices  should  be  gradually  reduced  to  world 
levels  during  the  next  five  years,  and  doubt- 
less the  farm  ministers  will  claim  to  have 
started  this  process  when  they  raise  cereal 
prices  by  "only"  10%.  If  rioting  farmers 
make  it  impossible  to  Introduce  real  price 
cuts  (and  European  farmers'  income  trou- 
bles are  genuine,  too),  then  the  EEC  must 
put  a  tight  lid  on  production  growth  and 
find  some  other  way  (deficiency  payments 
or  direct-income  aids)  to  keep  farmers  in 
business.  One  way  is  to  cut  prices  sharply 
once  output  exceeds  a  pre-set  threshold:  an- 
other is  to  copy  American  set-aside  to  en- 
courage alternative  use  of  marginal  land: 
two  others  are  production  quotas  or  the  use 
of  penal  taxes  on  over-production. 

The  choice  of  method  is  up  to  the  agricul- 
tural technocrats,  though  consumers  should 
plead  that  the  most  flagrantly  uneconomic 
ones  are  not  picked.  But  America  must  be 
given  a  clear  sign  that  something  genuine  is 
being  done  to  halt  the  trend  of  expansion. 
Pious  promises  to  act  next  year  will  not  do. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  on  Tues- 
day, May  18,  1982,  during  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5922,  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee  accepted  my  recommenda- 
tions which  made  several  changes  in 
the  HUD-Independent  Agencies  sec- 
tion of  the  bill,  as  passed  by  the 
House.  I  would  like  to  highlight  some 
of  these  changes. 

DEPARTMENT  Of  HOUSIMG  AHD  URBAN 

DEVELOPMENT 

HOUSING  PROGRAMS 

On  February  S  the  administration 
transmitted  a  rescission  message  of 
$9,399,789,165  in  budget  authority  and 
$334,703,321  in  contract  authority  for 
the  assisted  housing  programs  in  the 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (H.  Doc.  97-140).  The 
House,  In  passing  H.R.  5922,  essential- 
ly rejected  the  request  and  rescinded 
only  $100,000,000.  In  addition,  they 
made  a  series  of  changes  in  the  fiscal 
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year  1982  HUD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  bill  (Public  Law  97- 
101).  The  net  result  of  these  changes 
are  to  continue  most  of  the  housing 
activity  at  the  prerescisslon  level  while 
providing  additional  time  and  financ- 
ing for  units  in  the  pipeline.  These 
changes  are  adequately  explained  in 
House  Document  97-469.  On  April  23. 
after  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee had  acted,  the  administration 
amended  this  rescission  and  reduced 
the  amount  to  $5,999,789,165  in  budget 
authority  and  $178,003,321  in  contract 
authority. 

The  Senate  committee's  propasal  is 
designed  to  provide  the  greatest 
number  of  housing  units  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  and,  at  the  same  time, 
fulfill  the  commitments  to  those 
projects  that  are  in  the  pipeline.  For 
this  reason,  the  committee,  as  request- 
ed in  the  rescission  message,  eliminat- 
ed funding  for  public  housing  new  con- 
struction; section  8  new  construction; 
and  section  8  existing  housing— 
(except  where  there  were  existing 
commitments). 

The  committee  recommended  a  re- 
scission of  $5,985,124,165  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $255,071,321  in  contract 
authority.  After  this  rescission,  the 
program  level  for  HUD's  fiscal  year 
1982  housing  activities  will  be 
$17,111,039,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $891,955,000  in  contract  authority. 
The  committee  proposal  restores  fiscal 
year  1982  funding  for:  3,840  units  of 
Indian  housing;  4,000  public  housing 
substantial  rehabilitation  units;  and 
8.189  moderate  rehabilitation  units.  In 
addition,  the  cominlttee  has  also  pro- 
vided funding  for  some  fiscal  year  1983 
priorities  from  the  funds  that  were 
proposed  for  rescission.  In  particular, 
the  committee  would  forward  fund: 
3,000  Indian  housing  units;  6,000  elder- 
ly and  handicapped  units  (to  provide  a 
total  of  16.000  in  fiscal  year  1983);  and 
$500,000,000  in  public  housing  modern- 
ization funds.  Additionally,  the  com- 
mittee proposed  a  fiscal  year  1982  sup- 
plemental of  $254,400,000  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  to  be  dis- 
tributed according  to  the  performance 
funding  system. 

In  addition,  the  committee  recom- 
mended, as  per  the  amended  rescission 
request,  the  use  of  an  additional 
$2,300,000,000  for  financial  adjustment 
(FA),  for  a  total  of  $3,700,000,000. 
These  funds  were  provided  in  order  to 
offset  higher  financing  costs  incurred 
by  developers  and  thus  increase  the 
chances  that  30,000  imits.  in  the  pipe- 
line but  not  now  covered  by  FA.  would 
be  covered.  This  would  provide  FA  to 
70.000  units  based  on  the  interstate 
maximum  of  14  percent.  Furthermore, 
the  committee  Is  in  agreement  with 
the  administration's  proposal  to  tie  FA 
rates  to  Treasury  tax  exempt  bonds. 

The  committee  silso  agreed  with  the 
amended  rescission  request  to  provide 
an  additional  $1,100,000,000  of  budget 
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autho]  ity  for  amendments  for  a  total 
of  $2,050,000,000.  These  funds  would 
for  amendments  for  cost  in- 
The  committee  has  included 
iguage  that  would  require  HUD 
ite  these  amendment  funds  in 
ice  to  the  actual  cost  increases 
experitoced  rather  than  the  IVt  per- 
cent amendment  limitation  assumed  in 
the  adtninlstration's  proposal.    ' 

As  a  result  of  the  above  actions,  the 
committee  added  $3,907,120,000  in  BA 
to  the  administration's  requests.  A  fur- 
ther aidd-bacli  of  $2,483,845,000  is  in- 
cludedl  as  the  result  of  a  change  in  the 
estim^  of  the  recaptured  funds. 
Under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tions, a  smaller  amount  of  recaptures 
will  be  realized  in  public  housing,  sec- 
tion 8  new  and  substantial  rehabilita- 
tion, and  section  8  FA  imits.  Partially 
offsetting  these  additions  is 
$6,376^00,000  in  items  requested  by 
the  a  Iministration  but  not  recom- 
mended by  the  committee.  These  re- 
ductiofis  are  as  follows:  $1,400,000,000 
for  f D  nds  that  would  otherwise  be 
transferred  to  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  for  long-term  financing; 
$4,956, 300,000  as  the  result  of  reducing 
the  ui  used  budget  authority  associat- 
ed wifh  the  reduction  in  funds  re- 
served for  the  conversion  of  rent  sup- 
plemeQt  units  in  fiscal  year  1983  suid 
fiscal  ^ear  1984  and  elimination  of  use 
for  5-9ear  opt-outs;  and  $20,000,000  as 
a  resiut  of  reducing  the  amount  avail- 
able for  public  housing  amendments 
to  thef  level  contained  in  Public  Law 
97-10 

As  aj  result  of  the  additions,  the  net 
numbflr  of  luiits  assisted  in  fiscal  year 
1982  floes  from  a  minus  22,083  in  the 
administration's  proposal  to  a  plus 
12,810  in  the  Senate  version.  In  fiscal 
year  ]i983,  an  additional  14,093  units 
would  ibe  added  to  the  funded  pipeline 
as  a  r^ult  of  the  forward  funding  pro- 
vision^  In  the  Senate  bill,  for  a  total  of 
26,903  net  additional  units  provided 
for  in  fiscal  year  1982.  This  does  not 
includ^  the  estimated  additional 
30,000;  imits  which  would  be  assisted 
under  pA  provided  by  the  Senate. 

Within  the  $500,000,000  provided  for 
public!  housing  modernization,  the 
committee  has  included  language  to 
authorize  the  use  of  $89,321,727  under 
section  14  of  the  U.S.  Housing  Act  of 
1937  to  rehabilitate  PHA-owned  build- 
ings which  are  now  vacant.  The  use  of 
this  aathority  will  enable  PHA's  to  re- 
claim and  malce  available  for  occupan- 
cy 5,ot3  imits  which  would  otherwise 
be  withheld  from  the  housing  invento- 
ry anti  eventually  demolished.  The 
committee  believes  that  since  we  are 
appropriating  funds  to  pay  the  debt 
service  on  the  notes  or  bonds  secured 
by  the  projects,  the  Department 
should  taice  every  step  necessary  to 
bring  these  units  back  into  occupancy. 
Furthermore,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected; the  Department  to  make  this 
authofity  available  to  these  PHA's  to 
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provide  tie  PHA  the  opportunity  to 
rehabilitate  these  projects.  Should  a 
PHA  choose  not  to  rehabilitate  these 
projects,  then  the  authority  could  be 
used  for  similar  PHA-owned  projects 
located  elsewhere,  but  not  for  other 
modemizaition  or  development  pur- 
poses. ThQ  conunittee  has  recommend- 
ed provldiiig  these  funds  to  encourage 
the  restoi|ation  of  such  projects  and 
expects  th(e  Department  to  permit  par- 
ticipating PHA's  to  utilize  any  addi- 
tional funds  available  to  the  PHA  to 
accomplish  sound  and  lasting  rehabili- 
tation.      I 

In  providing  for  4,000  units  of  Indian 
housing  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  3,000  in 
fiscal  yeat"  1983,  the  committee  has 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  provid- 
ing housing  assistance  to  American  In- 
dians and  I  Alaska  Natives. 'In  the  past, 
however,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
cerned, aa  has  the  House  committee, 
about  the  I  management  of  the  Indian 
housing  program  in  HUD,  and  the  lack 
of  coordination  in  providing  an  effi- 
cient and  speedy  delivery  mechanism. 
Consequently,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Congress  (s  in  the  process  of  develop- 
ing a  viable  alternative  to  the  HUD 
program,  the  proposed  Indian  Housing 
Act  of  1982  (H.R.  5988).  I  expect  that 
further  fading  for  Indian  housing 
programs  will  \>e  provided  under  a  new 
authorization  which  provides  for  a 
comprehensive,  more  flexible  and  less 
costly  program  of  housing  assistance 
to  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Na- 
tives. 

Finally,  {.he  dollar  signs  in  the  tables 
on  pages  18  and  19  of  the  committee 
report,  which  compare  the  numbers  of 
assisted  housing  units  in  fiscal  year 
1982  shoi$d  be  deleted.  These  dollar 
inadvertently  inserted  in 
a  result  of  a  printing 
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SUBSIDIZED  MOnSIIfC  PROGRAMS 
(RENT  SUPPLEMENT) 

Mr.  Preiiident,  as  part  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  submission,  the  ad- 
ministratii  >n  has  proposed  a  fiscal  year 
1982  rescission  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by'  an  additional  $1,750,480,000 
in  the  rent  supplement  program  over 
the  amount  already  approved  for  re- 
duction in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  De- 
partment would  recapture  this  author- 
ity by  converting  40,000  more  rent  sup- 
plement uhits  to  section  8  in  1982  than 
were  originally  proposed. 

Actual  conversions  are  expected  to 
reach  60,000  units  in  1982  compared 
with  the  previous  estimate  of  20,000 
units.  Ex^pted  from  the  conversion 
policy  a^  noninsured  State-aided 
projects  vwiich  will  continue  to  receive 
rent  supplement  assistance.  The  con- 
version df  40,000  additional  units 
above  the  previous  1982  estimate  will 
result  in  ihe  recapture  of  $46,840,000 
more  of  rent  supplement  contract  au- 
thority than  previously  projected.  Ap- 
proximately $43,500,000  of  the  addi- 


tional contract  authority  proposed  to 
be  recaptured  would,  under  the  admin- 
istration's plan,  be  utilized  to  provide 
needed  amendments  to  units  not  yet 
converted,  including  State-aided 
projects.  The  remaining  $3,340,000  of 
contract  authority  are  proposed  for  re- 
scission. The  amendments  approved  in 
1982  will  support  increased  costs  on 
the  remaining  rent  supplement 
projects  for  2  years  until  conversion  to 
section  8  is  accomplished.  Limiting  the 
amendments  to  2  years  as  opposed  to 
an  average  of  34  years  contemplated  in 
the  1982  budget  reduces  the  amount  of 
recaptured  budget  authority  required 
to  support  the  amendments.  As  a 
result.  $1,750,480,000  of  additional 
budget  authority  would  be  available 
for  rescission. 

The  committee  has  agreed  with  the 
basic  thrust  of  the  administration's 
proposal  to  convert  units  from  the 
rent  supplement  program  to  section  8. 
However,  the  rate  of  conversion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  fiscal  year  1984 
are  considered  to  be  higher  than  can 
be  practically  obtained.  Therefore,  the 
committee  has  reconunended  a  slower 
rate  of  conversion  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  fiscal  year  1984.  As  a  result  of  this 
slower  conversion  rate,  additional 
amendment  funds  will  be  required, 
thus  reducing  the  fiscal  year  1982  sup- 
plemental rescission  request  to 
$1,579,480,000. 

GOVERNMENT  NATIONAL  MORTGAGE  ASSOCIATION 
SPECIAL  ASSISTANCE  FUNCTIONS  FUND 

Mr.  President,  under  this  program, 
ONMA  purchases  mortgages  on  sec- 
tion 8  projects  which  bear  an  interest 
rate  as  low  as  7^4  percent.  The  pro- 
gram is  designed  to  reduce  debt  service 
requirements,  thereby  enabling 
projects  to  be  economically  feasible  at 
a  constrained  "fair  market  rent"  level. 
The  limitation  on  mortgage  amounts 
is  determined  by  the  fair  market  rents 
cost  limitations  applicable  to  the  area 
in  which  the  project  is  located. 
Projects  are  eligible  for  ONMA  com- 
mitments once  an  FHA  commitment 
for  insurance  has  been  Issued  and  the 
necessary  section  8  assistance  has  been 
reserved  for  the  project. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  Public  Law  97-35,  set  the 
ONMA  limit  at  $1,973,000,000.  The 
fiscal  year  1982  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  Public 
Law  97-101.  provided  the  entire 
amoimt  authorized.  However,  the 
House  has  included  a  provision  in  H.R. 
5922  which  would  provide  an  addition- 
al $1,000,000,000  for  GNMA  section  8 
tandem  funds.  The  House  intended 
that  these  funds  would  be  available 
for  projects  that  cannot  be  financed 
through  financial  adjustment  (partial- 
ly assisted  projects). 

The  committee  has  not  recommend- 
ed the  appropriation  of  this  additional 
$1,000,000,000  for  several  reasons. 
First,  the  funds  are  not  authorized. 
Second,  of  the  approximately  14,800 


units  that  would  be  assisted  under  this 
program,  only  about  3,340  are  section 
8  assisted  units.  Thus  the  number  of 
assisted  housing  units  for  low-income 
individuals  is  not  commensurate  with 
the  resources  required.  Finally,  over 
$975,000,000  in  outlays  during  fiscal 
year  1984  will  result  from  the  appro- 
priation of  these  funds.  (This  will  be 
partially  offset  in  fiscal  year  1985  with 
receipts  of  about  $675,000,000.) 

aOOSINO  PRODUCTION  ASSISTANCE  PAYMENTS 

On  May  11,  1982,  the  House  passed 
H.R.  6294,  the  Single-Family  Housing 
Production  Act  of  1982.  On  May  12, 
1982,  during  consideration  of  H.R. 
5922,  the  House  accepted  an  amend- 
ment to  provide  $1,000,000,000  for  the 
funding  of  this  housing  production 
program. 

The  committee  has  recommended 
deleting  the  House  provision  and  in- 
serting In  its  place  the  provisions  of  S. 
2226,  as  reported  on  April  27,  1982. 
Under  the  committee's  recommenda- 
tion, funding  for  the  Senate  housing 
stimulus  bill  is  authorized  at 
$5,120,000,000.  The  committee  also 
provided  an  initial  appropriation  of 
$1,000,000,000,  to  remain  available  for 
commitment  until  November  1,  1982. 
The  Committee  may  recommend  addi- 
tional funding,  up  to  and  including  the 
fully  authorized  level,  at  a  later  date. 

The  committee  believes  that  the 
Senate  version  of  the  housing  bill  rep- 
resents a  less  costly  approach  and 
more  precisely  targeted  program  than 
that  proposed  by  the  House.  Based  on 
C^BO  estimates  and  the  $1,000,000,000 
funding  level  provided,  approximately 
80,000  new  housing  units  will  be  pro- 
duced, resulting  in  an  estimated 
annual  outlay  of  $200,000,000  during 
each  of  the  next  5  years. 

ENVIRONMENTAL  PROTECTION  AGENCY 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mended several  changes  to  the  House 
version  of  H.R.  5922  regarding  EPA's 
waste  water  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. In  addition,  the  committee  has 
earmarked  funds  from  the  hazardous 
substance  response  trust  fund  for  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

WASTE  WATER  CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

The  committee  recommended 
$2,400,000,000  for  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  waste  water  treat- 
ment facility  construction  grants  pro- 
gram in  1982.  This  amount  Is  identical 
to  the  authorization  contained  in  the 
Mimicipal  Waste  Water  Treatment 
Construction  Grant  Amendments  of 
1981  (Public  Law  97-177),  the  House 
allowance,  and  to  the  administration's 
request  transmitted  to  the  Congress  in 
conjunction  with  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  estimate. 

The  combination  of  the  1981  rescis- 
sion and  the  delay  in  availability  of 
the  1982  funding  has  placed  a  severe 
financial  strain  on  many  States'  con- 
struction grants  programs.  At  the  end 


of  March  1982,  40  States  and  5  territo- 
ries had  unobligated  program  balances 
under  $20,000,000  and  38  States  and  5 
territories  had  balances  under 
$15,000,000.  With  project  require- 
ments greatly  exceeding  available 
fimding,  most  States  have  severely 
limited  recent  obligations. 

The  House  version  of  HJl.  5922  per- 
mits the  funding  of  a  pumping  station 
and  pipeline  at  the  New  York  City 
Convention  Center.  The  committee 
did  not  recommend  funding  of  this 
provision  (section  205(k)  of  the  Feder- 
al Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as 
amended).  Under  this  provision,  each 
State  would  lose  part  of  its  annual  al- 
location to  pay  for  this  project  since 
funding  would  come  from  each  State's 
allocation  rather  than  New  York 
State's  allocation.  The  Hudson  River 
presently  receives  100  million  gallons 
per  day  of  raw  sewage  and  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  no  significant  de- 
crease would  occur  if  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  the  convention  center  proj- 
ect. 

The  House  included  language  to 
allow  the  use  of  section  201(m)  funds 
for  the  construction  of  a  greenhouse/ 
horticulture  facility  and  job  training 
center  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.  Federal 
funding  for  this  facility /center  would 
be  $13,000,000  and  would  come  from 
the  State's  allocation.  The  committee 
did  not  recommend  funding  for  this 
project  and  believes  that  such  a  use  of 
construction  grant  funds  is  wasteful  as 
funds  should  be  used  for  projects  with 
health  and  environmental  payoff. 

In  addition,  the  House  included  lan- 
guage which  would  give  EPA  the  au- 
thority to  fund  replacement  of  me- 
chanical systems  with  biological  treat- 
ment processes  in  small  community 
systems.  The  committee  recommended 
a  modification  to  this  language.  EPA's 
Office  of  Water  estimates  that  since 
1972  approximately  4,800  treatment 
plants  representing  $6,000,000,000  in 
grant  awards  have  been  built  in  com- 
munities with  populations  of  less  than 
10.000  people.  The  committee  believes 
that  the  possibility  exists  that  the  lan- 
guage proposed  by  the  House  could  be 
used  to  establish  open  ended  Federal 
exposure  for  additional  grants  to  small 
conununities. 

However,  the  committee  recognized 
that  municipal  waste  water  treatment 
construction  grant  amendments  of 
1981  added  a  new  section  to  the  basic 
law  concerning  the  definition  of  sec- 
ondary treatment.  The  new  section 
304(dK4)  of  the  act  permits  the  use  of 
biological  treatment  facilities  such  as 
oxidation  ponds,  lagoons,  ditches, 
trickling  filters,  and  devices  to  treat 
waste  waters  from  combined  storm 
and  sanitary  sewers  as  the  equivalent 
of  secondary  treatment  if  it  can  be 
proved  that  water  quality  will  not  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  methods. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
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haa  defined  the  term  "secondary  treat-  Thefe 
ment"  as  the  removal  of  86  percent  of  was 
biochemical  oxygen  demand  and  the  Riconb. 
attainment  of  an  effluent  containing 
not  more  than  30  milligrams  per  liter 
of  suspended  solids  over  a  30-day 
period.  Certain  biological  treatment 
faculties  have  demonstrated  the  capa- 
bility to  reduce  concentrations  of  blo- 
chemkaU  oxygen  demand  and  total 
suqjended  solids  significantly,  al- 
though they  may  not  consistently 
achieve  85  percent  removal.  One  of 
the  principal  attractions  of  these  bio- 
logical treatment  techniques  Is  that 
they  are  generally  much  less  expen- 
sive to  construct  and  operate  than 
normal  sewage  treatment  facilities.  In 
a  time  of  constrained  Oovemment 
spending,  the  committee  has  endorsed 
this  concept  in  order  to  help  stretch 
limited  resources. 

In  light  of  the  committee's  endorse- 
ment of  this  concept,  the  committee 
has  included  bill  language  that  would 
permit  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  fund  biological  treatment 
facilities  as  alternatives  to  expensive 
mechanical  treatment  plants  under 
certain  conditions.  The  condition  spec- 
ified in  the  bill  would  require  these 
plants  to  have  suffered  structural  fail- 
ure outside  the  warranty  period.  The 
inclusion  of  this  qualification  limits 
the  exposure  of  Federal  funds  to  a 
small  nimiber  of  cases.  Examples  of 
such  small,  rural  commimities  that 
would  qualify  for  funding  include  In- 
verness and  Bumsville,  Miss. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  is  con- 
cerned that  the  apportionment  of 
waste  water  construction  grant  funds 
to  the  States  be  made  as  quickly  as 
possible  after  H.R.  5922  has  been  en- 
acted into  law.  On  May  13,  1982,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  EPA  which  indi- 
cates that  as  soon  as  the  bill  is  enacted 
into  law,  the  administration  intends  to 
immediately  apportion  these  funds  to 
the  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  from 
EPA  be  Included  in  the  Rccord  at  this 
point. 

Finally,  House  Report  97-469  con- 
tains language  that  urges  EPA  to  ".  .  . 
award  high  priority  to  the  revision  and 
review  of  water  quality  standards  in 
the  management  of  subsection  205(J) 
funds."  While  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  House's  intent  that  the  use  of 
205(])  fimds  have  a  "demonstrated 
result."  the  committee  did  not  believe 
that  restricting  the  funds  use  to  the 
review  of  water  quality  standards  will 
assure  that  this  objective  is  met,  nor  is 
it  in  keeping  with  the  legislative 
intent.  The  committee  believes  that 
the  State,  areawide  organizations,  and 
local  governments  must  be  free  to  de- 
velop a  mutually  acceptable  plan  with- 
out the  imposition  of  Federal  restric-  Mr. 
tions.  ed  a 


being  no  objection,  the  letter 
<^dered    to    be    printed    in    the 
,  as  follows: 

U.S.  EHVIROiniXIfTAL 

Paoncnoii  Aoehct, 

Wcuhington,  D.C. 
Hon.  ElbwiH  (  Jakb)  J.  Oakk, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    HUD-Inde- 
it  Agencies,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priation*, U.S.  Senate. 
DbaxTMh.  CHAiKMAif:  The  Administrator 
expressed  her  concern  to  you  and  other 
members  of  Congress  in  her  recent  letter  re- 
the  importance  of  enactment  of  the 
iction  Grants  $2.4  BlUlon  FY  1982 
tental.  We  have  discussed  several 
Ith  your  staff  regarding  the  timeli- 
ness of  Irelease  of  fluids  when  the  appropria- 
tion is  enacted.  I  Icnow  you  have  a  real  con- 
cern OQ  that  issue.  We  fully  concur  that  the 
release  I  of  funds  to  the  states  should  occur 
as  quid  Jy  as  possible. 

I  hav  >  directed  the  Comptroller  to  submit 
the  api  ortionment  request  to  the  Office  of 
Managi  iment  and  Budget  the  day  of  enact- 
ment. The  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget)  has  committed  to  a  one-day  turn- 
around on  their  review  and  signature  on 
that  afportlonment.  The  Comptroller  will 
release  the  funds  in  allowances  the  same 
day. 

This  Commitment  should  assure  you  that 
the  Aaninistration  has  every  intent  of  the 
Immedmte  release  of  these  funds  upon  en- 
actmei*.  I  hope  that  this  commitment  will 
ellmlnslte  any  concern  that  you  may  have.  I 
greatly  appreciate  your  strong  efforts  on 
the  suiBlemental. 
^icerely  yours, 

JOHK  E.  Darikl. 
Acting  Administrator. 
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OARN.  Mr.  President,  section 
'of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and 
LiabUty  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
510)  authorizes  the  use  of  funds  from 
the  ttust  fund  for  medical  and  re- 
search activities  to  be  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Servlc's.  The  Department  originally 
requetted  $10,000,000  for  these  activi- 
ties in  fiscal  year  1982.  E^^en  after  the 
Deparxient  revised  its  request  to 
$7,469  000.  EPA  recommended  a  level 
of  $3,2  44,000. 

The  committee  earmarked  $7,000,000 
from  .he  Hazardous  Response  Trust 
Fund  or  the  Department  to  carry  out 
its  siperfund  activities.  Of  this 
amount,  $5,000,000  would  be  used  for 
continuing  staff  support  at  the  De- 
partm  ;nt  and  $2,000,000  for  discre- 
tionar  ?  activities  such  as  health  in- 
spections at  specific  hazardous  waste 
sites. 

The  committee  believes  that  with 
this  lidditional  fimding,  the  Depart- 
ment HTlU  be  able  to  devote  more  re- 
source to  training  of  State  personnel: 
purchase  needed  lab  equipment;  devel- 
op an  ADP  system  for  the  toxicologi- 
cal  registry;  and  develop  hazardous 
waste  hauidling  manuals. 

■ATIONAL  AERONADTICS  AND  SPACE 
ADlfllflSTRATIOH 


RXSXARCH  AKD  DRVRLOPlCKIfT 

President,  the  committee  includ- 
>rovision  related  to  the  use  of. 


fiscal  yeir  1982  ^propriatlons  for 
NASA,  wt  ich  were  provided  in  Public 
Law  97-101.  No  new  appropriations  are 
proposed.  Instead,  the  provision  would 
set  minimum  amounts  to  be  applied  to 
NASA  pragrams  other  than  the  Space 
Shuttle.  In  most  cases,  these  mini- 
mums  arfl  identical  to  the  operating 
plan  submitted  to  the  committee  in 
January  1982.  The  exceptions  are  as 
follows:  $15,400,000  is  earmarked  for 
work  on  a]30/20  gigahertz  test  satellite 
to  malnta^  UJS.  leadership  in  commu- 
nications satellites  ($3,000,000  of  this 
amount  is{  available  from  f imds  appro- 
priated fok-  solar  electric  propulsion  in 
fiscal  yea^  1981);  $264,800,000  is  set 
aside  for;  aeronautics  research— the 
level  redommended  by  President 
Reagan  id  March  1981. 

Funds  for  a  mission  to  retrieve  and 
repair  the  Solar  Maximum  Scientific 
Satellite  presently  in  orbit  are  made 
contingent  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bearing  half  of  the  cost  of  this 
mission.  Since  demonstration  of  the 
capability]  of  the  Shuttle  to  retrieve 
and  refurbish  or  repair  satellites  is  of 
importanoe  to  both  the  civil  and  na- 
tional security  communities.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  fund  half  the  preparation 
cost  for  the  mission  (excluding  Solar 
Maximum!  Satellite  costs  and  costs  of 
equipmenf,  like  the  manned  maneu- 
vering unit,  capable  of  reuse).  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  would  also  be  ex- 
pected to  fund  half  the  cost  of  the 
flight  (at  the  DOD  rate,  and  excluding 
costs  proiierly  allocable  to  launching 
other  spa(  ecraft  during  the  flight). 

Within  (he  Space  Shuttle  program, 
the  provision  would  direct  NASA  to 
continue  preparation  of  a  high-energy 
upper  stwe— the  Centaur— for  use  in 
the  planetary  program.  Later  uses  for 
national  security  and  other  civil  pro- 
grams are  expected.  It  is  the  clear 
intent  of  ^he  coromittee  that  all  work 
on  lower  toergy  upper  stages— the  in- 
ertial  upper  stages — for  the  Galileo 
and  Solar  jPolar  missions  would  be  ter- 
minated, and  the  amendment  adopted 
earlier  tooay  would  not  affect  this. 

If  Shuttle  schedule  or  costs  would  be 
adversely  affected  by  application  of 
fiscal  yeaK  1982  appropriations  as  spec- 
ified in  these  provisions,  the  commit- 
tee has  directed  the  Administrator  of 
NASA  to .  request  the  Appropriations 
Committees  for  authority  to  apply  un- 
obligated [balances  in  the  "Construc- 
tion of  Hacilities"  or  the  "Research 
and  Program  Management"  accoimts 
to  the  Shkittle,  including  any  funding 
necessary  Ito  prepare  PAD  39-B  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  use  by  Jan- 
uary 1. 19^6. 

ISTRATTVR  PROVISION 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
also  recommended  raising  the  limita- 
tion contained  in  Public  Law  97-101 
concemln  (  NASA's  external  relations 
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office  by  providing  five  additional  po- 
sitions of  this  office.* 

■PA  PUHUUIO 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  If  the  Senator 
would  yield.  I  wotild  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Oahm)  a  ques- 
tion concerning  the  portion  of  the  biU 
relating  to  the  EPA  construction 
grants  program.  As  you  are  aware,  the 
California  State  Water  Resources  Con- 
trol Board  has  approved  a  grant  to  the 
city  and  county  of  San  Francisco  to 
build  a  mitigation  facility  in  the  Bay- 
vlew/Hunter's  Point  area  next  to  the 
southeast  sewage  treatment  plant.  It  is 
my  tmderstanding  that  all  procedures 
i^ipllcable  to  section  201(g)  grants 
were  followed  in  connection  with  the 
project.  Thereafter,  EPA  disapproved 
the  project  on  the  ground  that  It  was 
not  grant  eligible.  Last  year  in  the 
1981  amendments  to  the  Clean  Water 
Act,  Congress  Included  a  provision  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  San  Francisco 
mitigation  project  is  EPA  grant  eligi- 
ble. The  authorizing  legislation  does 
not  require  funding  the  project,  but 
merely  permits  the  State  of  California 
to  fimd  the  San  Francisco  project  out 
of  the  State's  share  of  EPA  construc- 
tion grant  moneys  if  the  State  so 
chooses.  The  language  in  the  House 
passed  version  of  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  permits  funding  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco project  as  long  as  all  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  section  201(g) 
grants  were  followed.  The  language  in 
the  Senate  version  of  the  Supplemen- 
tal Appropriation  Act,  however,  pro- 
hibits Callfomiti  from  funding  the  San 
Francisco  project  with  fiscal  year  1982 
moneys.  I  believe  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia should  be  permitted  to  decide 
which  projects  in  the  State  are  funded 
with  EPA  moneys  and  should  not  be 
prohibited  from  funding  a  project 
which  is  high  on  its  priority  list.  Thus, 
I  would  like  to  ask  what  flexibility 
there  is  in  conference  to  accept  the 
House  language  on  the  San  Francisco 
project  authorized  in  section  201(m). 

Mr.  DARN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's remarks.  I  believe  that  there 
would  be  some  latitude  in  conference 
for  the  Senate  to  reconsider  its  posi- 
tion on  section  201(m)  and  agree  with 
the  House  language  with  respect  to 
the  San  Francisco  project.  I  will  be 
happy  to  explore  that  option.* 

•  Mr.  CANNON.  I  support  and  com- 
mend the  wisdom  of  Senator  Oarit  in 
bringing  to  the  floor  this  needed  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  As  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Commerce 
Committee,  which  has  Jurisdiction 
over  NASA  authorizations.  I  am  par- 
ticularly Interested  in  portions  of  the 
bill  which  relate  to  NASA's  research 
and  technology  programs.  Do  I  under- 
stand that  your  biU  restores  the  fiscal 
year  1982  aeronautics  research  and 
technology  appropriation  to  the  level 
requested  in  the  March  budget? 


Mr.  OARN.  As  the  Senator  knows,  I 
am  deeply  concerned  over  the  worsen- 
ing economic  situation  of  our  aviation 
industry.  We  are  determined,  as  we 
know  you  are,  to  support  its  techno- 
logical leadership  against  escalating 
foreign  competition.  For  that  reason, 
the  committee  clearly  intended  these 
restored  funds  to  be  expended  as  origi- 
nally appropriated  for  aeronautics 
programs  important  to  maintain  our 
position  of  world  leadership. 

ISx.  CANNON.  I  would  like  the  Sena- 
tor to  confirm  the  specific  aeronautics 
programs  to  which  this  restoration  of 
funding  is  expected  to  apply.  Do  you 
remain  convinced  that  those  eight  pro- 
gram areas  identified  in  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  Report  No.  97- 
163  of  last  July  accompanying  the 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  bill, 
H.R.  4034.  continue  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional interest  and  continue  to  reflect 
the  areas  in  which  the  restored  fund- 
ing should  be  applied? 

Mr.  OARN.  I  wish  to  recite  a  few 
things  that  have  changed  since  the 
committee  filed  our  report  on  July  23, 
1981. 

One  of  our  three  manufacturers  of 
large  transport  aircraft  for  the  world 
airline  market  has  been  forced  to  ter- 
minate production.  Our  largest  air- 
craft manufacturer  for  the  world 
market  has  been  severely  injured  by 
cancellations  totaling  hundreds  of  mil- 
lion of  dollars.  The  European  consorti- 
um of  Airbus  Industries  has  surpassed 
all  U.S.  manufacturers  in  export  sales 
of  large  transports.  General  aviation, 
now,  for  the  first  time  in  our  history  is 
suffering  a  negative  trade  balance.  I 
can  tell  you  in  no  uncertain  terms  that 
we  remain  as  strongly  committed 
today  as  we  were  last  July  to  support 
those  critical  aeronautics  technologies. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  am  relieved  to  hear 
the  Senator  say  that,  and  I  am  im- 
pressed with  his  understanding  of  the 
issue  which  comes  down  the  line  to 
Jobs  and  national  economic  recovery 
which  is  best  achieved  by  a  healthy  in- 
dustrial sector.  Let  me  quote  the  eight 
tecluiical  program  areas  identified  in 
your  previous  committee  report  to 
which  the  additional  funding  was  di- 
rected. They  are:  "aircraft  energy  effi- 
ciency; large  composite  primary  air- 
craft structures,  advanced  turbo-prop 
(or  prop  fan);  advanced  rotocraft  tech- 
nology; commuter  aircraft  technology; 
advanced  high  speed  transport  aircraft 
technology:  laminar  flow  control  tech- 
nology; and  active  controls  technolo- 
gy." Are  those  the  programs  you  now 
intend  to  support? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes,  those  programs 
stand  out  today,  clearly  as  ever,  as 
vital  to  our  aviation  technology  leader- 
ship as  the  programs  we  intend  these 
restored  funds  to  support. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  wonder  if  you  would 
share  the  following  words  of  appeal 
and  advice  to  the  Administrator  of 
NASA.  Unless  appropriated  funds  are 


expended  for  the  purposes  for  which 
they  are  authorized,  the  historic  bi- 
partisan cooperation  of  the  authoriz- 
ing and  appropriating  committees  of 
the  Congress  with  the  agency  and  the 
administration  will  be  damaged.  That 
in  turn  may  lead  to  st>eclfic  funding 
floors  and  ceilings  for  each  program, 
an  approach  we  have  generally 
shunned  as  too  inflexible  and  ineffi- 
cient. I  hope  we  will  not  come  to  that. 
I  thank  the  Senator,  for  your  under- 
standing and  clarification. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  echo  the  Senator's  sen- 
timents and  hope  that  recourse  will 
not  be  necessary  .• 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  In  1976,  the  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  the 
city  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Califor- 
nia State  Water  Resources  Control 
Board  agreed  that  once  the  southeast 
treatment  plant  in  San  Francisco  was 
expanded,  a  mitigation  project  also 
would  be  built.  It  is  now  6  years  later 
and  the  expansion  of  the  southeast 
treatment  plant  is  almost  complete.  I 
understand  there  is  a  proviso  in  the 
House  Urgent  Supplemental  Appro- 
priations Act  which  stipulates  that 
projects  listed  in  section  201(m)  may 
qualify  for  funding  even  if  the 
projects  are  also  listed  in  section 
201(g). 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Is  it  true  that 
this  provision  applies  to  the  southeast 
treatment  plant  located  in  one  of  the 
most  depressed  areas  of  San  Francisco 
known  as  Bayview/Hunter's  Point? 

Mr.  GARN.  The  Senator  is  correct 
again.  This  proviso  was  added  to  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act  to  insure  that  nothing  would  pro- 
hibit funding  for  a  project  which  had 
qualified  for  a  grant  under  section 
201(g),  the  standard  construction 
grants  provision.  The  House  language 
does  not  object  to  projects  listed  in 
section  201(m)  form  receiving  fimding 
based  on  the  State's  priority  list. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  As  it  happens, 
the  San  Francisco  mitigation  project  is 
on  the  State  of  California's  priority 
Ust.  I  would  ask  the  Senator  that 
when  H.R.  5922  goes  to  conference, 
the  proviso  which  says  projects  listed 
in  section  201(m)  may  qualify  for 
funding  if  the  projects  are  also  listed 
in  section  201(g)  be  retained. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  will  keep  the  Senator's 
concerns  in  mind  when  this  bill  goes  to 
conference. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.* 

•  Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
distressing  to  me  to  see  that  we  contin- 
ue practices  that  have  so  greatly  con- 
tributed to  our  trillion  dollars  national 
debt. 

In  this  urgent  supplemental  legisla- 
tion, I  find  that  there  is  $500  million 
provided  for  public  housing  modern- 
ization for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
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velopment.  It  is  simply  astonishing 
that  in  the  short  lifespan  of  public 
housing  we  must  now  spend  $500  mil- 
lion a  year  for  modernization.  There  is 
language  in  the  committee  report  ear- 
marking $89  million  to  rehabilitate 
public  housing  buildings  that  are  now 
vacant.  Several  projects  are  listed  as 
examples  Including,  to  my  surprise,  a 
proJeA  in  Oklahoma  City  known  as 
Hamilton  Coiuts. 

Mr.  President,  Hamilton  Courts  has 
a  history  that  should  embarass  not 
only  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  but  the  Congress. 
This  project  was  constructed  in  1970 
at  a  total  cost  of  $6.6  million.  Today, 
12  years  later,  over  $6  million  is  still 
owed  and  these  buildings  are  empty. 

In  1978,  my  predecessor,  Henry  Bell- 
mon,  started  negotiations  with  HUD 
to  resolve  this  graphic  example  of  the 
waste  of  Federal  tax  dollars.  In  the 
spring  of  1979,  Patricia  Roberts 
Harris,  the  Secretary  of  HUD,  made  a 
determination  that  Hamilton  Courts 
was  no  longer  feasible  for  low-income 
housing— it  never  was;  that  it  could  be 
offered  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  for  hous- 
ing and  if  that  did  not  work,  it  could 
be  sold  on  the  public  market. 

And  yet.  to  this  day,  a  public  sale 
has  not  been  completely  negotiated 
which  in  the  simplest  terms  says,  3 
years  after  the  Secretary's  decision, 
the  Oklahoma  City  Housing  Authority 
is  still  saddled  with  a  monstrous, 
costly  eyesore.  The  cost  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  for  1980  and  1981  was 
$621,105  for  empty  buildings  housing 
no  one.  It  is  my  understanding  that  a 
prospective  buyer  is  at  this  time  nego- 
tiating with  the  Oklahoma  City  Hoxis- 
ing  Authority  and  a  sale  may  be  con- 
summated in  the  next  several  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  express  my 
deepest  concern  that  if  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  Hamilton 
Courts  project  typifies  the  other 
vacant  projects  listed  in  the  Senate 
report,  this  Congress  should  demand 
from  the  Secretary  of  HUD  complete 
Justification  before  any  expenditures 
of  the  earmarked  funds  are  made. 

At  the  risk  of  soimding  like  a  broken 
record.  I  say  to  my  fellow  colleagues 
that  it  is  exactly  this  type  of  adminis- 
tration of  Federal  programs  that  has 
led  us  into  this  impossible  nightmare 
of  huge  Federal  deficits  and  the  trend 
to  continue  these  programs  is  fright- 
ening. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague  from  Oklahoma 
for  brining  this  matter  to  my  atten- 
tion. As  the  committee  report  notes, 
the  62  projects  are  a  list  of  all  the 
vacant  buildings  that  HUD  was  aware 
of.  It  is  certainly  not  the  intent  of  this 
Senator  to  require  that  these  specific 
buildings  be  rehabilitated.  We  simply 
used  this  list  as  a  means  of  estimating 
the  total  number  of  housing  units  that 
might  be  rehabilitated.  I  would  cer- 
tainly expect  HX7D  to  obligate  these 


funds  in  only  those  cases  where  cost 
effective  and  lasting  improvements 
can  be  made.« 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  engage  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  tlie  Subcommittee  on  HUD  and  In- 
dependent Agencies  in  a  discussion. 

I  believe,  that  the  Senator  is  famil- 
iar ^th  the  situation  that  now  per- 
tains in  Akron,  Ohio,  where  a  forward- 
lookitig  environmentsd  facility  whose 
oper^ion  can  be  very  conducive  to  Im- 
provqd  ground  and  surface  water  qual- 
ity is!  rather  strapped  financially.  It  Is 
an  admirable  project  and  one  highly 
regarded  by  the  EPA.  The  facility's 
purpose  is  to  convert  solid  waste  into 
steam  energy,  for  which  there  are  now 
190  customers.  The  customers  include 
three  large  hospitals,  the  University  of 
Akron  and  the  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co..  as 
exam  pies. 

Th(  waste  disposed  of  in  this  facility 
woul(  be  detrimental  to  water  quality 
were  it  to  be  disposed  of  in  landfills. 
And  ihat  might  have  to  happen  if  the 
current  financial  problems  cannot  be 
resolved. 

Th^  State  of  Ohio  is  concerned  and 
wants  to  help.  Ohio  itself  is  facing 
huge  deficit  problems,  however.  But 
there  is  a  possibility  of  getting  this  Job 
done  and  putting  the  Akron  recycle 
energy  facility  on  sound  footing. 

Thf  State  has  unexpended  waste 
wateil  construction  funds  available. 
And  #art  of  those  funds,  as  it  happens, 
are  there  because  of  unexpectedly  low 
bids  jon  a  water  treatment  project 
right  there  in  Akron.  Were  the  State 
able  to  reallocate  about  $10  miUion  of 
those  unexpended  fluids,  on  a  one- 
time basis,  Akron  could  get  by  its  next 
bond  I  payment  and  this  facility  could 
makei  its  significant  contribution  to 
the  ^vlronment. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  worthy  pur- 
pose.] It  can  be  achieved  without 
adding  any  new  funds  to  this  bill. 

Do«s  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  believe  we  could  act 
to  facilitate  this  worthy  project? 

Mr^  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
quite)  aware  of  the  problem  raised  by 
the  ^nator  from  Ohio.  In  fact,  early 
yesterday  I  filed  an  amendment  (No. 
1501  >  that  would  have  given  the  Gov- 
ernor the  authority  to  transfer  the 
needed  fluids,  and  I  was  prepared  to 
offer  this  amendment.  Unfortunately, 
the  invoking  of  cloture  precluded  aU 
nongermane  amendments  and  so  it  is 
not  now  possible  to  address  this  prob- 
lem at  this  time.« 

RKVtEWING  RECOVER'? -ASSISTANCE  OPTIONS 

Mr]  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  we 
in  Congress  have  been  grappling  with, 
debaiing  and  worldng  long  hours  on 
possible  remedies  for  our  economic  ills. 

The  Senate  just  last  week  passed  a 
budget  resolution  which  we  trust  and 
hopej  will  bring  interest  rates  down 
and  Stimulate  recovery.  At  this  time, 
we  afe  by  no  means  certain  that  inters 
est  rktes  will  in  fact  come  down  as  a 
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our  budget,  ■  largely  because 
we  are  uiicertain  about  the  final  prod- 
uct. The  House  has  yet  to  complete 
debate  oi^  its  version,  and  then  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  versions 
must  be  resolved  in  conference. 

In  light  of  the  uncertainty  about  the 
budget  outcome,  and  because  of  the 
continue^  weak  performance  of  the 
economy^  I  voted  today  in  favor  of  the 
Lugar  housing  measure  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana.  It  is  my 
belief  thst  this  measure  should  be  con- 
sidered a^  a  possible  option  for  assist- 
ing economic  recovery.  My  vote  in 
favor  of  (t  should  be  read  as  an  intent 
to  get  this  bill  before  the  President, 
who  should  then  have  the  opportunity 
to  regard  it  strictly  as  an  option.  The 
President  may  veto  the  measure,  but 
at  least  ne  will  have  all  the  possible 
options  before  him.  and  the  Congress 
will  havel  met  its  responsibility  of  pre- 
senting lihe  President  with  sound  al- 
ternatives. 

If  the  I  budget  worked  out  by  Con- 
gress ha$  a  favorable  impact  on  the 
economy:  perhaps  the  housing  initia- 
tive would  be  unnecessary.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  state  of  the  economy 
is  so  uncertain  that  we  should  not 
want  to  [foreclose  any  option  at  all. 
The  final  budget  resolution  may  not 
have  the  desired  effect  on  financial 
markets,! in  which  case  some  economic 
stimulus  (night  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Pijesident,  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  my  I  vote  today  in  favor  of  the 
Lugar  at^endment  in  no  way  commits 
me  to  support  it  in  the  event  of  a  Pres- 
idential veto. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  tpird  reading. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  bejno  further  amendment  to  be 
proposes  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  tim^. 

The  bil|  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  P1RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  wU^  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 

Mr.  SlxTVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Seiiator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
iGER),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (M^.  Percy),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dskota  (Mr.  Pressler),  and  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMirri  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  pxTRENBERGER),  and  the  Sena- 
tor fron.  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
sler), would  each  vote  "yea." 
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I  further  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  INOXTYE)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Rnode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell)  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  73, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  168  Leg.] 
YEAS— 73 


Abdnor 

Pord 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

Bkker 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gorton 

Moynihan 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Murkowski 

Biden 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Bosch  wltz 

HawUns 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Quayle 

Brady 

HoUlnsB 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Burdick 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Johnston 

Sasser 

ChUes 

Kaasebaum 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Specter 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Cranston 

Laxalt 

Stennis 

D'Amato 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Danforth 

Levin 

Thurmond 

DeConcini 

Long 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Zortnsky 

Eacleton 

Matsunaga 

Exon 

McClure 
NAYS-19 

Armstrong 

Grassley 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Havakawa 

Roth 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Heflin 

Symms 

Dole 

Helms 

Tower 

Domenlcl 

Humphrey 

WaUop 

East 
Ooldwater 

Mattlngly 
Nickles 

Warner 

NOT  VOTINO-a 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Pressler 

Denton 

Pell 

Schmitt 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  5922).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  move  to  reconsid- 
er the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Bir.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon  and 
that  the  Chair  be  authorized  to  ap- 
point the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  Hatfield,  Mr. 
Stevens,  Mr.  Weicker,  Mr.  McClcre, 
Mr.  Oarn,  Mr.  Schmttt,  Mr.  Cochran, 
Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Mattingly, 
Mr.    Proxmire,     Mr.     Stennis,     Mr. 


Inouye,  Mr.  Hollincs,  Mr.  Eagleton, 
Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
DeConcini,  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr.  Bur- 
dick. and  Mr.  Bumpers  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


EXTENSION  OF  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  SECmON  252  OF  THE 
ENERGY  POLICY  AND  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  matter  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
wishes  to  take  up  that  I  believe  will  re- 
quire the  attention  of  the  other  body. 
I  yield  to  him  now  so  he  may  proceed. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  S.  2575,  the  bill  to  extend  the 
lEA  antitrust  exemption  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  biU  (S.  2575) 
to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  sec- 
tion 252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act.  which  was  read  the  first 
time  by  title  and  the  second  time  at 
length. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  face  the  distinct  possibility,  de- 
spite our  best  efforts  and  those  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  other  body,  that  the 
limited  I£L\  antitrust  defense  con- 
tained in  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  as 
amended,  may  expire  at  midnight  on 
June  1,  1982.  In  light  of  that  possibili- 
ty. I  requested  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice to  prepare  a  legal  memorandum 
on  the  impact  of  a  lapse  of  the  EPCA 
authority,  in  terms  of  its  effectiveness 
upon  enactment  of  a  law  re-establish- 
ing that  authority.  I  have  received,  in 
response,  a  letter  of  May  27,  1982  from 
Robert  A.  McConnell,  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  the  Office  of  Legisla- 
tive Affairs.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 
OmcE  or  Legislatite  Affairs, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  27,  1982. 
Hon.  Jakes  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
B.C. 
Dear  (Chairman  McClurk:  I  am  writing  in 
response  to  your  question  concerning  the 
proposed  renewal  of  the  antitrust  defense 
contained   in  Section   252   of  the   Energy 
Policy   and   Conservation  Act  (EPCA).   42 
n.S.C.  i  6272,  and  its  impact  on  the  Volun- 
tary-Agreement and  Plan  of  Action  to  Im- 
plement the  International  Energy  Program 
(Voluntary  Agreement).  Section  252(f)(1)  of 
EPCA  provides  an  antitrust  defense  for  ac- 


tions by  oil  companies  assisting  govern- 
ments with  implementing  the  International 
Energy  Program  (lEP).  provided,  inter  alia, 
that  such  actions  are  taken  in  the  course  of 
developing  or  carrying  out  an  approved  Vol- 
untary Agreement.  Specifically,  you  wished 
to  know  what  effect  there  would  be  on  com- 
pany activities  under  the  Voluntary  Agree- 
ment should  there  be  a  brief  period  between 
expiration  of  the  EPCA  antitrust  defense 
and  its  renewal  by  Congress. 

The  Voluntary  Agreement  between  UJ5. 
oil  companies  and  the  United  States  Oov- 
emment  which  went  into  effect  on  March 
21,  1976,  contained  a  provision  in  Section 
11(a)  that  "It  shall  cease  to  be  effective  on 
June  30,  1979,  unless  an  extension  of  the  au- 
thority under  Section  252,  or  any  other  leg- 
islation permits  continuation  of  the  Agree- 
ment." With  that  provision  It  appeared  the 
Voluntary  Agreement  would  become  ineffec- 
tive should  the  authorization  of  the  limited 
antitrust  defense  granted  by  Section  252  of 
EPCA  expire.  It  further  appeared  that  even 
if  Section  252  were  reactivated  after  expira- 
tion, there  was  a  danger  that  the  Voluntary 
Agreement  would  have  lapsed,  requiring 
reapproval  by  all  participants  before  becom- 
ing effective  again.  Such  a  lapse  would  have 
created  a  period  of  at  least  twenty  days 
during  which  U.S.  Reporting  Companies 
would  not  have  had  available  a  statutory 
antitrust  defense  for  their  participation  in 
lEP  related  activities. 

In  order  to  avoid  this  problem  the  Attor- 
ney General  on  September  30,  1981,  acting 
pursuant  to  his  authority  under  Section 
252(dKl)  of  the  EPCA  42  UJS.C. 
S  6272(d)(1).  amended  Section  11(a)  of  the 
Voluntary  Agreement  by  deleting  the  lan- 
guage quoted  above  and  adding  the  follow- 
ing phrase: 

"Unless  revoked  or  disapproved  by  the  At- 
torney General  pursuant  to  Section  252(d), 
[the  Voluntary  Agreement]  shall  be  effec- 
tive whenever  authorized  by  section  252  of 
EPCA  or  any  other  legislation." 

The  Attorney  General  carried  out  the  re- 
quired consultations  with  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Energy  before  promulgating  the  amend- 
ment. ■ 

With  this  amendment  now  In  place,  the 
Voluntary  Agreement  is  effective  whenever 
the  limited  antitrust  defense  authorized  by 
Section  252  is  in  effect.  Accordingly,  should 
Section  252  be  allowed  to  lapse  and  then  be 
renewed  by  Congress,  the  Voluntary  Agree- 
ment as  amended  would,  by  its  own  terms, 
cease  to  be  effective  during  the  period  of 
lapse,  but  would  automatically  come  back 
into  effect  immediately  upon  the  extension 
of  Section  252. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Energy 
concur  in  this  assessment.  The  appropriate 
persons  on  the  staff  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  have  also  been  consulted  and 
concur.  I  hope  this  is  helpful  during  consid- 
eration of  the  extension  of  renewal  of  Sec- 
tion 252  of  EPCA 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 


■  See  46  Fed.  Reg.  51824  (Oct.  22.  1981)  for  a  fur- 
ther explanation  of  this  amendment.  The  Volun- 
tary Agreement  was  amended  by  the  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  Antitrust  Division  pursuant 
to  a  delegaUon  of  authority  fnan  the  Attorney 
General.  28  C  J'.R.  1 0.41(1). 
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submiasion  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

RoBBRT  A.  McComnLL. 
AttUtant  Attorney  General 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Hi.  President,  the 
Justice  Department  opinion  estab- 
lishes conclusively  that,  pursiuuit  to 
EPCA  and  the  voluntary  agreement 
governing  the  antitrust  defense,  the 
voluntary  agreement  "would  automati- 
caUy  come  back  into  effect  immediate- 
ly upon  the  extension  of  section  252" 
by  a  subsequent  law.  That  conclusion 
is  most  important,  because  it  means 
that  any  lapse  in  authority  would  not 
require  a  complete  renegotiation  and 
repromulgation  of  the  voluntary 
agreement.  Any  renegotiation  and  re- 
promulgation  could  consume  consider- 
able time,  during  which  this  important 
protection  for  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  would  not  be 
available. 

I  want  to  ask  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
who,  of  course,  was  chairman  of  the 
committee  at  the  time  EPCA  was  en- 
acted, if  he  concurs  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Justice  Department. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 
I  do  indeed  concur  with  the  Justice 
Department  opinion. 

lix.  McCLURE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  the  adoption 
of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2575)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
S.  2575 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentattvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 252(J)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(J))  is  amended  by 
striking  "June  1,  1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "July  1, 1982". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  Senators  have  statements 
to  make.  I  ask  that  there  be  a  brief 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  extend  past 
the  hour  of  11:30  pjn..  in  which  Sena- 
tors may  speak  for  not  more  than  3 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I 
bill  and  ask  the 


APPOINTMENT  AND  AUTHORITY 
OF  /THE  SUPREME  COURT 
POLICE 

Mr.  THURMOND 
send  td  the  desk  a 
clerk  tdstate  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  <S.  2601)  to  provide  for  appointment 
and  autllority  of  the  Supreme  Ck>urt  Police. 

Mr.  'tnURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unmimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
read  twice.  

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
shall  not  object.  This  matter  has  been 
clearedion  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill  will  be  given  its 
second  reading. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  bill  the 
second  timeat  length. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
clarify  the  Jurisdiction  and  procediu-es 
of  the  police  force  of  the  Supreme 
Court  <|f  the  United  States.  This  bill  is 
designed  to  insure  the  continued  effi- 
cient apjministration  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ^y  according  to  the  police  of  the 
Court  Ithe  legal  status  and  recognition 
merited  by  the  nature  of  its  present 
duties. 

Although  this  force  has  a  long  and 
distinguished  history  of  service  to  the 
Court,  increased  responsibilities  have 
required  the  Supreme  Court  Police  to 
assume)  a  greater  role  in  providing  in- 
crease4  physical  protections  for  the 
Justices  and  employees  of  the  Court, 
as  well  as  for  visitors  to  the  Court 
buildine.  Accordingly,  the  legal  status 
of  the  Supreme  Court  Police  should  be 
clarified  to  reflect  these  present  reali- 
ties, ai^d  this  bill  is  aimed  at  accom- 
plishing that  goal. 

Mr.  ^-esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  appear  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Therfe  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorb.  as  follows: 

I  S.  2601 

Be  it  ^acted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  first  session  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
relating^  to  the  policing  of  the  building  and 
ground^  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  jstates",  approved  August  18,  1949 
(40  U.S)C.  13f).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"speciall  policemen"  through  "adjacent 
streets"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "mem- 
bers of  the  Supreme  Court  Police,  without 
additional  compensation". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  7  of  such  Act 
(40  V.SJC.  132(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(b)  All  regulations  prescribed  under  this 
section  tehall  be  posted  in  a  public  place  at 
the  Supreme  Court  Building  and  shall  be 
made  tfasonably  available  to  the  public  in 
writing, 


in  accordance  with  regula- 
by  the  Marshal  and  ap- 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United 


(cKl)  Sectlbn  9  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  13n) 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "Sec.  9.  The  spe- 
cial" and  all  that  follows  through  ":  Provid- 
ed That  thei  Metropolitan  Police  force  of 
the  District  pf  Columbia"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  Ithe  following: 

"Sbc.  9.  (a)  The  Marshal  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  t^e  Supreme  Court  Police  shall 
have  authoi 
tions  presci 
proved  by 
States— 

"(1)  to  polfce  the  Supreme  Court  Building 
and  grounds,  and  adjacent  streets  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  persons  and  property: 

"(2)  in  any  part  of  the  United  States,  to 
protect— 

"(A)  the  person  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
United  Statds,  any  Associate  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  and  any  official  guest  of 
the  Supremej  Court;  and 

"(B)  the  pvson  of  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Suprecne  Court  while  such  officer  or 
employee  is  engaged  in  the  performance  of 
official  duties: 

"(3)  in  the  performance  of  duties  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection,  tc  make  arrests  for  any  violation 
of  a  law  of  the  United  States  or  any  State 
and  any  regulation  under  such  law; 

"(4)  in  the  performance  of  duties  neces- 
sary for  carrying  out  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  tt>  make  arrests  for  any  violation 
of  a  law  of  t^e  United  States  and  any  regu- 
lation under  iBuch  law;  and 

"(5)  to  carb'  firearms  as  may  be  required 
for  the  performance  of  duties  under  this 
Act.  I 

"(b)  The  Metropolitan  police  force  of  the 
District  of  C^lmnbia". 

(2)  Section  9  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  13n), 
as  amended  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsec- 
tion, is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  As  useti  in  this  Act— 

"(1)  'official  guest  of  the  Supreme  Court' 
means  an  individual  who  is  a  guest  of  the 
Supreme  Co^^t,  as  determined  by  the  Chief 
Justice  or  ai^  of  the  Associate  Justices:  and 

"(2)  the  U*m  'state'  means  a  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwe^th  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  any  ter- 
ritory or  p<Bsession  of  the  United  States: 
and  ] 

"(3)  the  term  'United  States',  when  used 
in  a  geo^Mhical  sense,  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Com- 
monwealth pf  Puerto  Rico,  tmd  any  terri- 
tory or  possession  of  the  United  States." 

(d)  Section  11  of  such  Act  (40  U.S.C.  13p) 
is  amended  hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes 
of  this  Act«  the  Supreme  Court  grounds 
shall  also  include  all  property  acquired  or 
leased,  as  pitovided  by  law,  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  use  of  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  672(c)  of  UUe  28,  United 
States  Codej  is  amended— 

( 1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (7) 
semicolon; 

(2)  by  ad( 
clause: 

"(8)  Ovei 
Sbc.  3. 
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inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
:  at  the  end  the  following  new 


the  Supreme  Court  Police.", 
tion  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provlfle  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  vquare  758  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia as  aA  addition  to  the  grounds  of  the 
United  Stat  is  Supreme  Court  Building",  t^ 
proved  Dec^ber  15,  1980  (40  UJS.C.  13p 
note),  is  asiended  by  striking  out  "Act  of 


May  7,  1934 


amended"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'Act 
entitled  'An  Act  to  provide  for  the  custody 
and  maintenance  of  the  United  SUtes  Su- 
preme Court  BuUding  and  the  equipment 
and  grounds  thereof,  approved  May  7,  1934 
(40  VA.C.  13a-13c>,  and  aecUon  6  of  the 
Joint  resolution  entitled  'Joint  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  use  and  disposition  of  the 
bequest  of  the  late  Justice  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  to  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes',  approved  October  22,  1940  (40 
VS.C.  13e)". 

BCr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
object  to  further  consideration  of  the 
bill  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  has  been  heard  to  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  at  this  time. 
The  bill  will  be  placed  on  the  calendar 
pursuant  to  the  request  of  the  Sena- 
tor. 


(40  U.S.C.  13a  through  13p).  as 


NUCLEAR  FUEL  PROGRAM 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  Just  a  couple  of  minutes 
to  comment  upon  an  article  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
dated  May  26.  headlined.  "Nuclear 
Fuel  Proi^tun  Faces  Opposition  As 
Congress  Queries  $7  Billion  Ohio 
Plant." 

The  article  is  bylined  Andy  Pasztor 
and  John  R.  Emshwiller.  I  take  this 
time  only  to  indicate  that  certain  of 
the  statements  in  that  article  are  not 
founded  on  fact  when  they  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  as  having 
taken  some  position  with  respect  to 
the  Portsmouth  facility.  I  might  indi- 
cate that  the  Senator  from  Idaho  and 
my  staff  have  not  talked  to  either  of 
these  reporters  about  the  subject 
matter  appearing  in  the  article. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  only  surmise 
that  they  may  have  inferred  because 
of  the  coincidence  of  several  different 
actions  that  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
may  have  been  involved  in  some  way, 
in  concert  or  otherwise,  with  others 
who  were  taking  actions  of  which  I 
knew  nothing  at  the  time.  I  had,  at  an 
earlier  date,  requested  the  CRS  to 
update  an  earlier  report  with  respect 
to  enriched  uranium  supplies  and  ura- 
nium enrichment  services.  That  CRS 
report,  when  received  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
was  published,  as  is  our  custom. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Tennessee,  the  majority 
leader  (Mr.  Baker)  has  indicated  some 
concern  with  the  information  in  that 
report  and  has  requested  that  hear- 
ings be  held  with  reference  to  the  mat- 
ters placed  upon  the  record.  Mr. 
Domenici,  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  has  agreed  to 
hold  those  hearings,  and  I  think  the 
date  has  been  set  for  Jime  18  and 
there  will  be  a  full  exploration  of  the 
subject  matter. 

I  thought,  because  of  the  specula- 
tion surrounding  the  publication  by  a 
prestigious  newspaper  such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal,  which  has  raised 
a  lot  of  questions  in  the  minds  of 


many  people  as  to  the  feelings  of  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  it  ought  to  be  at 
least  dispelled.  I  have  always  been  a 
supporter  of  the  Portsmouth  centri- 
fuge project.  I  have  fought  for  its  au- 
thorization. I  have  fought  for  its  fund- 
ing, and  while  certainly  the  issue  of 
uranium  fuel  supply  and  enrichment 
services  is  subject  to  reevaluatlon  and 
questions  can  and  will  be  asked,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  either  individually 
or  as  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  Committee  has  taken 
no  position  at  this  time  differing  from 
my  past  position  with  respect  to  that 
facility. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
hope  that  by  making  this  statement  I 
may  allay  some  of  the  fears  on  the 
part  of  some  that  I  may  have  changed 
my  position. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  and  my  friend 
from  Idaho  for  this  statement.  I  have 
never  doubted  his  support  for  the  en- 
richment facilities  at  Portsmouth  or 
for  any  other  major  aspect  of  the  nu- 
clear program.  It  has  few  supporters 
as  stalwart  and  as  dedicated  as  the 
Senator  from  Idaho. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  he  will  agree 
and  consent  to  the  conduct  of  these 
hearings  by  a  subcommittee  of  his 
committee  and  that  a  date  has  now 
been  set  for  them. 

It  is  most  gratifying  that  he  re- 
sponds with  such  earnestness  and 
promptness  to  these  concerns  and 
with  such  clarity  on  the  matters  that 
he  has  put  before  the  Senate  at  this 
time.  I  thank  him  for  it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Tennessee. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
number  of  items  that  are  available  on 
this  side  for  action  by  unanimous  con- 
sent. I  will  inquire  of  the  minority 
leader  if  he  is  prepared  to  consider  cer- 
tain items  on  the  Calendar  of  General 
Orders.  I  refer  specifically  to  Calendar 
Order  No.  580  and  Calendar  Order  No. 
596,  which  are  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  minority  is  raring  to  go. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  even  more  grate- 
ful for  that  than  anjrthing  else  I  can 
think  of  at  this  hour. 


NATIONAL       ASSOCIATION        OF 
STATE  DIRECTORS  OF  VETER- 
ANS AFFAIRS,  INCORPORATED 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous     consent     that    Calendar 
Order  No.  580,  S.  2215.  be  laid  before 
the  Sdifttc 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2215)  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Association  of 


State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs.  Incor- 
porated. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2215 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of   the   United   States   of 
Ameri(ai  in  Congress  assembled. 

CHAKTBt 

Section  1.  The  National  Association  of 
State  EHrectors  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Incor- 
porated, organized  and  inconwrated  under 
the  Nonprofit  Corporation  Act  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  is  hereby  recognized  as 
such  and  is  granted  a  charter. 

POWERS 

Sec.  2.  The  National  Association  of  State 
Directors  of  Veterans  Affair^  Incorporated 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "corpora- 
tion"), shall  have  only  those  powers  granted 
to  it  through  its  bylaws  and  articles  of  in- 
corporation filed  in  the  SUte  or  States  in 
which  it  is  incorporated  and  subject  to  the 
laws  of  such  State  or  States. 

OBJECTS  AKS  PUKPOSES  OP  CORPOEATIOR 

Sec.  3.  The  objects  and  purposes  for  which 
the  corporation  is  organized  shall  be— 

(1)  to  provide  a  medium  for  the  exchange 
between  veterans  and  veterans'  organiza- 
tions of  ideas  and  information. 

(2)  to  foster  a  better  understanding  of  the 
national  veterans'  problems, 

(3)  to  promote  uniformity  and  equality  of 
service  to  veterans  in  all  the  States  and  ter- 
ritories, 

(4)  to  maintain  an  interest  in  aU  veterans' 
affairs, 

(5)  to  disseminate  advice  and  information 
to  veterans  or  their  dependents,  regardless 
of  their  membership  affiliation  with  any 
veterans'  organizations, 

(6)  to  actively  participate  in  the  national 
conventions  of  congressionally  chartered 
veterans'  organizations  and  service  organiza- 
tions recognized  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration, as  well  as  to  perform  liaison  work 
and  to  cooperate  with  these  organizations  at 
their  national,  local,  or  Washington  office 
headquarters,  and 

(7)  to  maintain  close  liaison  with  the  four 
branches  of  the  armed  services  of  the 
United  States  wherever  located. 

The  corporation  shall  function  as  an  educa- 
tional, patriotic,  civic,  historical,  and  re- 
search organization  as  authorized  by  the 
laws  of  the  State  or  States  wherein  it  is  In- 
corporated. 

SKBVICE  or  PROCESS 

Sec.  4.  With  respect  to  service  of  process, 
the  corporation  shall  comply  with  the  laws 
of  the  States  in  which  it  is  incorporated  and 
those  States  in  which  it  carries  on  its  activi- 
ties in  furtherance  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses. 

MEMWKKSHIP 

Sec.  S.  Eligibility  for  membership  in  the 
corporation  and  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
members  shall  be  as  provided  in  the  bylaws 
of  the  corporation. 

BOARD  OP  directors;  coKPOsmoir, 
responsibilittes 
Sec.  6.  The  board  of  directors  of  the  cor- 
poration  and   the   responsibilities   thereof 
shall  be  as  provided  in  the  articles  of  incor- 
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ponition  of  the  corporation  and  In  conform- 
ity with  the  laws  of  the  State  or  SUtes  in 
which  it  is  incorporated. 

omcBis  or  corporatioh 
Sic.  7.  The  officers  of  the  corporation, 
and  the  election  of  such  officers  shall  be  as 
is  provided  in  the  articles  of  incorporation 
of  the  corporation  and  in  conformity  with 
the  laws  of  the  State  or  States  wherein  It  is 
incorpoi^^ed. 

lUSTKICnOHS 

Sac.  8.  (a)  No  part  of  the  income  or  assets 
of  the  corporation  shall  inure  to  any 
member,  officer,  or  director  of  the  corpora- 
tion or  be  distributed  to  any  such  person 
during  the  life  of  this  charter.  Nothing  in 
this  subsection  shall  be  construed  to  pre- 
vent the  payment  of  reasonable  compensa- 
tion to  the  officers  of  the  corporation  or  re- 
imbursement for  actual  necessary  expenses 
in  amounts  approved  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. 

(b)  The  corporation  shall  not  malce  any 
loan  to  any  officer,  director,  or  employee  of 
the  corporation. 

(c)  The  corporation  and  any  officer  and 
director  of  the  corporation,  acting  as  such 
officer  or  director,  shall  not  contribute  to, 
support  or  otherwise  participate  In  any  po- 
litical activity  or  in  any  manner  attempt  to 
influence  legislation. 

(d)  The  corporation  shall  have  no  power 
to  issue  any  shares  of  stock  nor  to  declare  or 
pay  any  dividends. 

(e)  The  corporation  shall  not  claim  con- 
gressional approval  or  Federal  Oovemment 
authority  for  any  of  its  activities. 

LIABIUTT 

Sac.  9.  The  corporation  shall  be  liable  for 
the  acts  of  its  officers  and  agents  when 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  authority. 

BOOKS  Alts  RaCORBS:  INSPECTION 

Sac.  10.  The  corporation  shall  keep  cor- 
rect and  complete  books  and  records  of  ac- 
count and  shall  keep  minutes  of  any  pro- 
ceeding of  the  corporation  involving  any  of 
its  members,  the  board  of  directors,  or  any 
committee  having  authority  under  the 
board  of  directors.  The  corporation  shall 
keep  at  its  principal  office  a  record  of  the 
names  and  addresses  of  all  members  having 
the  right  of  vote.  All  books  and  records  of 
such  corporation  may  be  Inspected  by  any 
member  having  the  right  to  vote,  or  by  any 
agent  or  attorney  of  such  member,  for  any 
proper  purpose,  at  any  reasonable  time. 
Nothing  In  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
contravene  any  applicable  State  law. 

AODIT  OF  riNANCIAL  TRANSACTIONS 

Sac.  11.  The  first  section  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  provide  for  audit  of  ac- 
counts of  private  corporations  established 
under  Federal  law",  approved  August  30, 
19«4  (36  n.S.C.  1101),  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(57)  National  AaaocUtion  of  SUte  Direc- 
tors of  Veterans  Affairs,  Incorporated.". 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sac.  12.  The  corporation  shall  report  an- 
nually to  the  Congress  concerning  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  corporation  during  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year.  Such  annual  report  shall 
be  submitted  at  the  same  time  as  is  the 
report  of  the  audit  required  by  section  11  of 
this  Act  The  report  shi^  not  be  printed  as 
a  public  document. 

RRSSRVATION  OP  RIOKT  TO  AMEND  OR  REPEAL 
CBARTRR 

Sac.  13.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or 
repeal  this  Act  is  expressly  reserved  to  the 
Congress. 
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OEPINITION  OP  "STATE" 

Sec.  li.  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Coi«monwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
territory  and  possessions  of  the  United 
SUtes.  I 

TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS 

Sec.  If.  The  corporation  shall  mainUln  Its 
sUtus  as  an  organization  exempt  from  tax- 
ation as  provided  in  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code.  I  the  corporation  fails  to  maintain 
such  stitus,  the  charter  granted  hereby 
shall  ex  }lre.  . 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  1 6.  If  the  corporation  shall  fail  to 
comply  vith  any  of  the  restrictions  or  provi- 


sions of 


this  Act  the  charter  granted  hereby 


shall  extolre. 

Mr.  l^rURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  IBAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The 
agreed 


motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
to. 


Mr. 


DOCtUMENTATION  OP  VESSEL 
"SKY  LARK" 


BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 


the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
H.R.  3  26,  Calendar  Order  No.  596. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  {assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bllli  (H.R.  3126)  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  [department  in  which  the  United 
SUtes  Coast  Guard  is  operating  to  cause 
the  veakel  Sky  Lark  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  qf  the  United  States  so  as  to  be  enti- 
tled to  f  ngage  In  the  coastwise  trade. 

The  ■  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Theie  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation with  an  amendment  to 
strike  but  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert  the  following: 
That,  ifotwlthstanding  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 27)of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920 
(46  U.$.C.  883),  or  any  other  provisions  of 
law  to  the  contrary,  the  Secretary  of  the  de- 
partment in  which  the  United  SUtes  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  shall  cause  the  vessel 
Sky  Lark  (official  number  617395),  owned 
by  Ed^tfn  E.  Ck>rwin,  of  CosU  Mesa,  Califor- 
nia, tile  vessel  Tempest  (official  number 
611985},  owned  by  Charles  H.  Bundrant,  of 
Seattle^  Washington,  the  vessel  Alanl  Llplne 
(official  number  609822),  owned  by  Albert  J. 
Barderi  of  Boulder  City,  Nevada,  and  the 
vessel  Sylvia,  owned  by  Les  Bolton  of  Ever- 
ett, Washington,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes,  upon  compli- 
ance with  the  usual  requirements,  with  the 
privilege  of  engaging  in  the  coastwise  trade 
so  lonfl  as  such  vessel  is  owned  by  a  citizen 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

Sac.  2.  (a)  The  Se<n«tary  of  TransporU- 
tion  is  authorized  and  directed,  at  any  time 
not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  to  transfer  to  the 
SUte  *f  Hawaii,  without  consideration,  all 
right,  fitle,  and  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  andlto  the  United  vessel  Chepachet,  the 


former  Unifed  SUtes  Navy  ship  Coffatot 
(AO-78). 

(b)  Any  i^teresU  transferred  under  this 
section  shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtes  If 
the  Secretaiir  determines  that— 

(1)  the  St«e  of  Hawaii  has  not  taken  con- 
trol of  the  Chepachet  within  90  days  after 
Ite  transfer,  I 

(2)  the  Stske  of  Hawaii  is  using  the  Chepa- 
chet for  oderatlon  or  transix>rUtlon  pur- 
poses; or     T 

(3)  the  State  of  Hawaii  has  not  scrapped 
the  Chepachet  within  24  calendar  months 
following  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  3.  Notwithstanding  the  last  sentence 
of  section  2  of  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  for- 
eign sale  6f  cerUln  passenger  vessels" 
(Public  Law  92-296:  86  SUt.  140),  the  Secre- 
tary of  TrahsporUtlon  may  permit  United 
SUtes  Lines;  within  a  reasonable  period  not 
to  exceed  12  months  from  enactment  of  this 
section,  to  use  the  funds  committed  pursu- 
ant to  that  sentence  as  equity  capital  for 
the  construction  of  new  vessels  or  of  new 
containers  Ibr  vessels  or  the  reconstruction 
of  vessels  which  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation determines  are  made  to  effectuate 
the  purposes  and  policy  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  titld  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  ti  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
departmei^t  in  which  the  United 
States  CoAst  Guard  is  operating  to 
cause  the  vessel  Sky  Lark  to  be  docu- 
mented as  a  vessel  of  the  United 
States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage  in 
the  coastwise  trade,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses".      , 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  pafesed. 

Mr.  ROPERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
tion  on  the  table. 

to  lay  on  the  table  was 
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lay  that 

The  mo' 
agreed  to 


SEQ 


REFERRAL  OF 
S.705 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  70S  be  se- 
quentially referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources, 
with  the  oondition  that,  if  the  Energy 
Committee  has  not  reported  the  bill 
by  July  2,  1982,  it  shall  be  automati- 
cally discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  [the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objecoon.  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


tRAL  OF  H.R.  3881 
BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 


that  the  I  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  I^csources  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  3881  and 
that  the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 


mittee on 
Forestry 


Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  OP  AN  UNDER 
SECRETARY  OF  COMMERCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1808. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Raolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1808)  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  an 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert:  That  (a)  there  shall  be  In  the 
Department  of  Commerce  an  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs  who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 
The  Under  Secretary  shall  perform  such 
duties  as  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall 
prescribe. 

(b)(1)  Section  5314  of  tlUe  5,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  before  "and 
Under"  in  the  Item  relating  to  the  Under 
Secretaries  of  Commerce:  ",  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs,". 

(2)  Section  5315  of  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code,  Is  amended  In  the  Item  relating  to  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  Commerce  by  strik- 
ing out  "(7)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(8)". 

(cXl)  Section  2  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  esUblish  the  Departmente  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor",  approved  February  14, 
1903.  as  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1504)  Is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  first  two  sentences. 

(2)  Section  8  of  the  Air  Commerce  Act  of 
1926  (44  SUt.  568;  52  SUt.  1029)  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(3)  Section  601(a)  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  (42 
U.S.C.  3201)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"and  shall  be  compensated  at  the  rate  pro- 
vided for  level  IV  of  the  Federal  Executive 
Salary  Schedule". 

(4)  Section  9(a)  of  the  Maritime  Appro- 
priation Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year 
1978  (IS  UJ3.C.  lS07b)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "siiall  receive  compensation  at  the 
rate  prescribed  by  law  for  Assistant  Secre- 
taries of  Commerce,  and". 

(5)  Section  4  of  the  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  1  of  1977  (91  SUt,  1633;  5  U.S.C. 
Appendix)  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  and 
who  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  the  rate  now  or  hereafter  prescribed 
by  law  for  level  IV  of  the  Executive  Sched- 
ule". 

(6)  SecUon  2(d)  of  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  3  of  1979  (93  SUt.  1382;  5  U.S.C. 
Appendix)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "shall 
receive  compensation  at  the  rate  payable  for 
level  IV  of  the  Executive  Schedule,  and  ". 

Sec.  2.  Ehiring  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1082,  any  payment  or  obligation 
pursuant  to  this  Act  may  be  made  only  to 
such  extent  or  In  such  amounU  as  are  pro- 
vided in  advance  in  appropriation  AcU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 


FOREIGN  FISH  PROCESSING 
VESSELS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  2535.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2535)  entitled  "An  Act  to  regulate  the 
operation  of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels 
within  State  waters",  do  pass  with  the  fol- 
lowing amendments: 

(1)  Page  2,  strike  out  line  24,  and  insert: 
"except  those  seaward  of  the  twseline  from 
which  the  territorial  sea  is  measured." 

(2)  Page  3,  strike  our  lines  9  through  19, 
inclusive,  and  insert: 

Sec.  2.  Section  307(2)  of  such  Act  of  1976 
(16  VS.C.  1857(2))  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  striking  out  In  fishing—'  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  a  hyphen: 

"(2)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  by  in- 
serting 'in  fishing'  immediately  after  '(A)', 
and  by  striking  out  'or'; 

"(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  by  in- 
serting 'in  fishing'  Immediately  after  '(B)', 
and  by  striking  out  'and'  after  the  semicolon 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  or';  and 

"(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

'"(C)  except  as  permitted  under  section 
306(c),  In  fish  processing  (as  defined  In  para- 
graph (4KA)  of  such  section)  within  the  In- 
ternal waters  of  a  SUte  (as  defined  in  para- 
graph (4)(B)  of  such  section);  and'. 

"Sec.  3.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  June 
1, 1982." 

-Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


available  In  fiscal  year  1982,  and  such  bill 
was  not  reported  on  or  before  May  15,  1981, 
as  required  by  section  402(a)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  for  such  authori- 
zations. 

The  waiver  of  section  402(a)  is  necessary 
to  permit  congressional  consideration  of 
sututory  authority  to  pay  additional  premi- 
um pay  to  air  traffic  controllers  and  certain 
other  employees  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration. 

S.  1912  authorizes  the  expenditure  of 
funds  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1982  in 
the  Department  of  TransporUtion  Appro- 
priations Act.  The  Appropriations  Act  spe- 
cifically earmarked  $57.8  million  for  these 
purposes  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

S.  1912  is  proposed  In  response  to  the 
crisis  resulting  from  the  air  traffic  control- 
lers strike  In  August.  1981.  Therefore,  the 
legislation  could  not  meet  the  May  15th 
budgetary  deadline. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WAIVER    OF   SECTION    402(a)    OF 

THE  CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET 

ACT    OF    1974    WITH    RESPECT 

TO  THE  CONSIDERATION  OF  S. 

1912 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate, 
Senate  Resolution  400,  a  budget 
waiver  to  accompany  Calendar  Order 
547,  S.  1912,  reported  favorably  from 
the  Budget  Committee  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  400)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1912. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  considered  and 
agreed  to  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  400 

Resolved,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waived  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1912.  Such  waiver  Is  necessary  because 
S.  1912  authorizes  the  enactment  of  new 
budget  authority  which  would  first  become 


PREMIUM     PAY     FOR     CERTAIN 
FEDERAL    AVIATION    ADMINIS- 
TRATION EMPLOYEES 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  547,  S.  1912. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1912)  to  amend  title  5,  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to  pay  ad- 
ditional premium  pay  to  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  certain  other  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consideration  of  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 
On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  "recruit  or"; 
On  page  3,  line  19,  strike  "08-10",  and 
insert  "GS-09";        I 

On  page  4,  line  21,  strike  "is  occupying  a 
position  In  the  air  traffic  controller  series", 
and  Insert  the  following:  "is  an  air  traffic 
controller" 
On  page  7,  line  11,  strike  "recruit  or";  and 
On  page  7,  beginning  on  line  21,  strike 
"sections  4  and  5",  and  Insert  "section  4". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1912 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4109  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sulisectlon: 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (aKl)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Administration,  may  pay  an  indi- 
vidual training  to  be  an  air  traffic  controller 
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of  such  Administration,  during  the  period  of 
such  training,  at  the  applicable  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  the  hours  of  training  officially  or- 
dered or  approved  in  excess  of  40  hours  in 
an  administrative  workweek.". 

Sk.  2.  Section  5532  of  UUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(fXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  retired  or  retainer  pay  of  a 
former  member  of  a  uniformed  service  shall 
not  be  reduced  while  such  former  member  is 
temporarily  employed,  during  the  period  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  or  any  portion 
thereof,  under  the  administrative  authority 
of  the  Administrator,  Federal  Aviation  Ad- 
ministration, to  perform  duties  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  air  traffic  control  system  or  to 
train  others  to  perfoiin  such  duties. 

"(2)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  shall  be  in  effect  for  any 
period  ending  not  later  than  December  31, 
1984.  during  which  the  Administrator.  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  determines 
that  there  is  an  imusual  shortage  of  air  traf- 
fic controllers  performing  duties  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  such  Adminis- 
trator.". 

"Sac.  3.  (a)  Chapter  55  of  tiUe  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
section  5546  the  following  new  section: 
"i  554aa.  Differential  pay  for  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration 

"(a)  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  (hereafter  in  this 
section  referred  to  as  the  'Administrator') 
may  pay  premiimi  pay  at  the  rate  of  5  per- 
cent of  the  applicable  rate  of  basic  pay  to— 

"(1)  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  who  is— 

"(A)  occupying  a  position  in  the  air  traffic 
controller  series  classified  not  lower  than 
08-9  and  located  in  an  air  traffic  control 
center  or  terminal  or  in  a  flight  service  sta- 
tion; 

"(B)  assigned  to  a  position  classified  not 
lower  than  08-09  or  WO-10  located  in  an 
airway  facilities  sector,  or 

"(C)  assigned  to  a  flight  inspection  crew- 
member  position  classified  not  lower  than 
08-11  located  In  a  flight  Inspection  field 
office, 

the  duties  of  whose  position  are  determined 
by  the  Administrator  to  be  directly  involved 
In  or  responsible  for  the  operation  and 
maintenance  of  the  air  traffic  control 
system;  and 

"(2)  any  employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  who  is  assigned  to  a  flight 
test  pUot  position  classified  not  lower  than 
08-12  located  in  a  region  or  center,  the 
duties  of  whose  position  are  determined  by 
the  Administrator  to  be  unusually  taxing, 
physically  or  mentally,  and  to  be  critical  to 
the  advanc«nent  of  aviation  safety. 

"(b)  The  premium  pay  payable  under  any 
subsection  of  this  section  is  in  addition  to 
basic  pay  and  to  premium  pay  payable 
under  any  other  subsection  of  this  section 
and  any  other  provision  of  this  subchap- 
ter.". 

(b)  The  analysis  of  chapter  55  of  such  title 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  5546  the  following  new  Item: 
"SMSa.  Differentls]  pay'for  certain  employees  of 
the  Federal  AvIaUon  Adminiatratlon.". 

8k.  4.  Section  S546a  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (as  added  by  section  3  of  this 
Act),  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsections: 

"(cXl)  The  Administrator  may  pay  premi- 
um pay  to  any  employee  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who— 


"(A)  is  an  air  traffic  controller  located  in 
an  air  t  raffle  control  center  or  terminal: 

"(B)  is  not  required  as  a  condition  of  em- 
ployment to  be  certified  by  the  Administra- 
tor as  f roflclent  and  medically  qualified  to 
perfont  duties  Including  the  separation  and 
control  of  air  traffic;  and 

"(C)  i»  so  certified. 

"(2)  ^emlum  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  (Oils  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  [1.6  percent  of  the  applicable  rate  of 
basic  piy  for  so  long  as  such  employee  is  so 
certified. 

"(dXB)  The  Administrator  may  pay  premi- 
um paM  to  any  air  traffic  controller  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Administration  who  is  as- 
signed by  the  Administrator  to  provide  on- 
the-job  training  to  another  air  traffic  con- 
troller while  such  other  air  traffic  controller 
is  directly  involved  in  the  separation  and 
control  of  live  air  traffic. 

"(2)  Premium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  10  percent  of  the  applicable  hourly 
rate  of  basic  pay  times  the  number  of  hours 
and  portion  of  an  hour  during  which  the  air 
traffic  controller  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  provides  on-the-job  training. 

"(e)(1)  The  Administrator  may  pay  premi- 
um payfto  any  air  traffic  controller  or  flight 
service  station  specialist  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Administration  who,  while  working 
a  regularly  scheduled  8-hour  period  of  serv- 
ice, is  required  by  his  supervisor  to  work 
during  (he  4th  through  6th  hour  of  such 
period  ^thout  a  break  of  30  minutes  for  a 
meal,     i 

"(2)  Iv^mium  pay  paid  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  paid  at  the 
rate  of  50  percent  of  one-half  of  the  applica- 
ble houtly  rate  of  basic  pay. 

"(f)(l|  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
standards  for  determining  which  air  traffic 
controlttrs  and  other  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Av1|ition  Administration  are  to  be  paid 
premiuni  pay  under  this  section. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
such  rules  as  he  determines  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  section.". 

Sbc.  1  Section  5547  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "The  first  sen- 
tence of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
employee  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Adminis- 
tration who  Is  paid  premium  pay  under  sec- 
tion 554ea  of  this  title.". 

Sec.  6k  Section  8339(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  (3ode,  is  amended  by  inserting  before 
the  period  "unless  such  employee  has  re- 
ceived, pursuant  to  section  8342  of  this  title, 
payment  of  the  lump-sum  credit  attributa- 
ble to  deductions  under  section  8334(a)  of 
this  tltlf  during  any  period  of  employment 
as  an  all  traffic  controller  and  such  employ- 
ee has  not  deposited  In  the  Fund  the 
amount  received,  with  Interest,  pursuant  to 
section  •334(d)  of  this  title". 

Sec.  1.  Section  8344  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(h)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  subsections  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d), 
of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  any  annui- 
tant reoeivlng  an  annuity  from  the  FMnd 
while  such  annuitant  is  employed,  during 
any  period  described  In  section  5532(fX2)  of 
this  title  or  any  portion  thereof,  under  the 
administrative  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor, Fedfral  Aviation  Administration,  to  per- 
form duties  In  the  operation  of  the  air  traf- 
fic control  system  or  to  train  other  individ- 
uals to  tierform  such  duties. 

"(2)  Piragaph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall 
apply  only  In  the  case  of  any  annuitant  re- 
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ceivlng  an  annuity  from  the  Fund  who, 
before  August  3,  1981.  applied  for  retire- 
ment or  sebarated  from  the  service  while 
being  entitled  to  an  annuity  under  this 
chapter.". 

Sic.  8.  (a;  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 2.  3.  9.  and  7,  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  at  5 ,  o'clock  ante  meridiem,  eastern 
daylight  time,  August  3,  1981. 

(b)  The  Amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  and  section  4  of  this  Act  shall  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  first  applicable 
pay  period  beginning  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(c)  The  amendment  made  by  section  6  of 
this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 


Mr. 
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S.  Mr.  President,  S. 
Utle  5,  United  States 
additional  premium  pay 
controllers  and  certain 
[oyees  of  the  Federal  Avla- 
itration  who  are,  or  could 
be  involved  in  the  controlling  of  live 
air  traffic.  These  premiums  are  gener- 
aUy  designed  to  reflect  the  difficulties 
of  air  traffic  control  and  the  need  for 
intensified!  training  and  rebuilding  in 
our  air  traffic  control  system. 

As  Senators  will  recall,  last  summer 
the  FAA  negotiated  with  PATCO  over 
various  c<)mpensation  increases.  Be- 
cause all  Federal  employee  compensa- 
tion is  set  by  statute,  any  agreement 
increasing  compensation  would  require 
legislations  After  the  PATCO  strike, 
the  FAA  i-^vised  the  statutory  paclcage 
in  an  attempt  to  rebuild  the  air  traffic 
control  system.  This  package  passed 
Congress  ip  November  as  part  of  the 
first  contiiftuing  resolution.  That  reso- 
lution was  ultimately  vetoed.  Shortly 
thereafter.  I  introduced  S.  1912  and  a 
hearing  was  held. 

S.  1912  cpntains  the  following  provi- 
sions:        I 

First.  A  S-percent  differential  is  pro- 
vided to  all'  traffic  controllers  and  cer- 
tain others  involved  in  the  air  traffic 
control  function.  This  is  retroactive  to 
August  3,  1J981. 

Second.  A  10-percent  differential  is 
provided  to  controUers  who  train 
others. 

Third.  A  1.6-percent  differential  Is 
provided  t^  those  who  stay  certified  in 
the  air  trifle  control  function  but 
who  are  not  required  to  as  part  of 
their  ciurent  position. 

50-percent  differential  Is 
those  controllers  and 
ice  station  specialists  for 
their  lunch  breaks, 
is  provided  to  those  Indl- 
lO  receive  more  than  40 
hours  of  tiralnlng  dtirlng  a  week.  This 
is  retroactive  to  August  3.  1981. 

Sixth.  Al)  air  traffic  control  person- 
nel are  exetnpted  from  the  GS-15  step 
10  pay  celling. 

Seventh.  Civilian  and  military  retir- 
ees reemployed  by  the  FAA  after 
August  3,  1981,  may  receive  both  their 
full  retired  and  active  pay.  This  is  ret- 
roactive to  August  3,  1981,  and  expires 
on  December  31. 1984. 


Fourth, 
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This  bUl  provides  the  FAA  with  the 
tools  to  not  only  meet  their  short-term 
recruitment  needs  but  also  provides 
the  basis  for  longer  term  stability  In 
the  air  traffic  control  function. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  requires  no 
additional  appropriation  to  FAA  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  Money  to  fund  these 
changes  was  set  aside  In  the  FAA's 
1982  wpropriation. 

I  urge  favorable  action  by  the 
Senate  on  S.  1912. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


TO 
IN- 


ask 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACCESS 
FEDERAL  PROCUREMENT 
FORMATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
unanimous  (wnsent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  567,  S.  1947.  

The    PRBSIDINa    OFFICER.    The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1947)  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  information. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
prcxseeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
has  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  Insert  the  following: 
That  (a)  section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(eXl)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  Is 
hereby  empowered,  to  obtain  notice  of  all 
proposed  comt>etltlve  and  noncompetitive 
defense  procurement  actions  of  (10,000  and 
above,  and  all  competitive  and  noncompeti- 
tive civilian  procurement  actions  of  $5,000 
and  above,  from  any  Federal  department, 
establishment  or  agency  engaged  in  pro- 
curement of  property,  supplies  and  services 
In  the  United  States;  and  to  publicize  such 
notices  in  the  dally  publication  Commerce 
Business  Dally.  Immediately  after  the  neces- 
sity for  the  procurement  is  established:  Pro- 
vided, That  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shaU 
require  publication  of  such  notices  with  re- 
spect to  those  procurements  (A)  which  for 
security  reasons  are  of  a  classified  nature. 
or  (B)  which  are  for  utUlty  services  and  the 
procuring  agency  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law  has  predetermined  the  utility  con- 
cern to  whom  the  award  will  be  made,  or  (C) 
which  are  made  from  another  Oovemment 
department  or  agency,  or  a  mandatory 
source  of  supply,  or  (D)  in  which  only  for- 
eign sources  are  to  be  solicited,  or  (E)  which 
are  determined  In  writing  by  the  head  of 
the  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, that  advance  publicity  is  not 
appropriate  or  reasonable. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (3). 
whenever  a  procuring  activity  is  required  to 
publish  notice  of  procurement  actions  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
such  activity  may  not— 

"(A)  Issue  a  solicitation  until  at  least  fif- 
teen days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
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publication  of  a  proper  notice  of  the  action  thank  my  good  friend  from  California, 
in  the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  except  Senator  Hatakawa,  for  the  interest  he 
where  the  soUdtatlon  wlU  be  for  procure-  Yi»a  taken  in  this  problem,  and  for  the 
ment  of  requirements  classified  as  rea^ch    le^jjershlp   he   has  shown  In  moving 

this  bill  along. 

Mr.  President,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Is  the  largest  single  purchaser  of 
goods  and  services  in  the  world.  In 
1981  alone,  the  United  States  spent 
$110  billion  In  the  marketplace.  But 
the  sad  truth  Is  that  small  business- 
es—which represent  90  percent  of  all 
our  Nation's  businesses— received  only 
a  paltry  23  percent  of  that  money.  The 
rest  went  to  the  big  guys,  the  conglom- 
erates and  multimillion-dollar  corpora- 
tions. 

Why  did  this  happen?  And  why  does 
It  continue  to  happen  every  time  the 
Government  puts  out  a  bid?  Because 
the  small  business  community  simply 
does  not  have  the  same  access  to  Fed- 
eral bid  notices  and  solicitations  that 
the  large  corporations  do. 

The  main  source  of  Information 
about  Government  contracts  up  for 
bid  Is  the  CBD.  Yet,  testimony  re- 
ceived by  the  SmaU  Business  Commit- 
tee in  hearings  on  this  problem  clearly 
showed  that  administrative  guidelines 
governing  the  publication  of  BID  no- 
tices and  solicitations  are  all  too  often 
shortened  arbitrarily,  or  even  Ignored, 
at  the  discretion  of  the  procuring 
agency. 

The  short-term  losers  are  the  small 
businesses  of  this  country.  Without 
adequate  notice  and  stiffident  time  to 
respond,  small  firms  are  beaten  out  for 
contracts  time  and  time  again  by 
larger,  more  powerful  firms,  who  are 
usually  able  to  afford  locally  based 
representatives  to  monitor  the  CBD  in 
search  of  potential  contracts. 

But  If  the  short-term  losers  are  the 
small  business,  then  the  long-term 
losers  are  we.  the  American  public,  not 
only  do  small  business  comprise  90 
percent  of  the  businesses  In  this  coun- 
try, but  they  also  account  for  over  half 
of  all  private  employment  and  over  75 
percent  of  all  new  Jobs.  So,  in  reality, 
by  starving  our  small  businesses,  we 
are  starving  ourselves. 

This  bill  would,  for  the  first  time,  es- 
tablish in  statute,  minimum  guidelines 
for  the  publication  of.  and  bidding  on. 
Government  contracts  In  the  CBD.  As 
amended  by  the  committee,  S.  1947 
would  give  Interested  parties  15  days 
from  the  appearance  of  a  notice  in  the 
CBD  in  which  to  request  copies  of  a 
solicitation.  The  committee  extended 
the  15-day  time  period  to  45  days  in 
the  case  of  research  and  development 
contracts,  since  Government  agencies 
generally  know  of  R.  Sz,  D.  require- 
ments months  In  advance. 

The  second  set  of  time  periods  estab- 
lished in  the  legislation  govern  the 
time  available  for  bidding  on  a  Gov- 
ernment contract  once  it  has  been  ad- 
vertised. GeneraUy.  the  committee 
amendment  provides  that  no  Govern- 


or development  effort,  in  which  case  untQ  at 
least  forty-five  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  such  publication;  or 

"(B)  foreclose  competition  until  at  least 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  either  (i)  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  solicitation,  or  (U)  In 
the  case  of  orders  under  a  basic  agreement, 
basic  ordering  agreement,  or  similar  ar- 
rangement, the  date  of  publication  of  a 
proper  notice  of  Intent  to  place  the  order  or 

"(C)  commence  negotiations  for  the  award 
of  a  sole  source  contract  until  at  least  thirty 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  a  proper  notice  of  Intent  to  contract 
that  provides  such  specifications  and  Infor- 
mation as  practicable  regarding  the  service 
or  performance,  and  that  Interested  persons 
are  invited  to  respond  or  submit  proposals 
in  response  to  such  notices  within  such 
period  of  time. 

"(3)  Nothing  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  re- 
quire compliance  with  any  such  minimum 
periods  if— 

"(A)  the  procurement  action  is  to  be  made 
by  an  order  placed  under  an  existing  con- 
tract; or 

"(B)  the  procuring  activity  determines  In 
advance  In  writing  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
that,  with  respect  to  any  such  procurement 
action  (1)  it  Is  of  such  unusual  and  compel- 
ling emergency  that  the  Oovemment  would 
be  seriously  Injured  If  the  time  periods  In 
paragraph  (2)  were  complied  with;  or  (11)  It 
involves  perishable  subsistence  supplies  and 
it  Is  determined  that  it  is  impracticable  to 
comply  with  such  minimum  periods. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  a  procuring  activity  may  not  enter 
into  negotiations  for  the  award  of  a  sole 
source  contract  for  more  than  $100,000 
unless— 

(A)  the  head  of  the  procuring  activity  has 
approved  the  proposal  to  negotiate  such  a 
contract;  and 

(B)  the  procuring  activity  has  considered 
all  responses  to  the  notice  of  procurement 
action  as  required  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'sole 
source  contract'  means  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  property,  supplies  or  services 
which  Is  entered  Into  or  proposed  to  be  en- 
tered Into  by  an  agency  after  soliciting  or 
negotiating  with  only  one  source.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  procurement  ac- 
tions to  be  Initiated  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunittee,  I  am  delighted  that 
this  body  is  today  considering  the  pas- 
sage of  S.  1947,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
publication  practices  of  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  (CBD),  and  improve 
the  small  business  community's  access 
to  Federal  procurement  Information. 

I  introduced  this  bill  last  December 
along  with  Senator  Dtnm.  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee,  and  several  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues,  to  address  what 
I  viewed  as  a  persistent  and  troubling 
problem  for  small  firms  who  want  to 
do  business  with  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment—timely  and  adequate  notice  of 
contract  Information.  I  would  like  to 
take  this  opportxmity  to  commend  and 
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ment  agency  can  foreclose  competition 
on  a  Federal  contract  until  at  least  30 
days  have  elapwd  from  the  date  of  is- 
auance  of  a  solicitation;  in  the  case  of 
a  sole-source  contract,  agencies  cannot 
commence  negotiations  until  at  least 
30  days  have  el^jsed  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  the  notice  of  intent  to 
contract. 

Mr.  I^resident.  the  Committee  on 
Small  Biisiness  held  two  hearings  on 
this  legislation.  On  February  17,  1982, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Advocacy  and 
the  Future  of  Small  Business,  chaired 
by  Senator  Hatakawa,  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  bill  in  San  EHego,  Calif. 
The  full  committee  conducted  a 
second  legislative  hearing  on  the  bill 
in  Washington  on  March  4. 1982. 

At  these  hearings,  the  committee  re- 
ceived testimony  from  smaU  business 
owners  who  routinely  use  the  CBD. 
Additionally,  officials  from  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
SmaU  Business  Administration,  pre- 
sented their  views  on  the  legislation. 
The  editor  of  the  CBD  and  the  U.S. 
Public  Printer  testified  about  the  me- 
chanics and  costs  involved  in  compil- 
ing, publishing,  and  distributing  the 
docimient. 

The  committee  met  in  executive  ses- 
sion on  May  13.  1982.  and,  with  a 
quorum  present,  adopted  two  amend- 
ments and  ordered  favorably  reported 
S.  1947  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

Senators  Lcvim  and  Numr  introduced 
an  amendment  to  require  the  head  of 
a  procuring  agency  to  approve  the 
commencement  of  sole  source  negotia- 
tions for  procurements  in  excess  of 
$100,000.  The  amendment  also  re- 
quires the  procuring  agency  to  consid- 
er all  timely  responses  to  the  notice  of 
intent  to  contract  on  a  sole  source 
basis.  The  amendment  was  adopted  by 
voice  vote. 

Senator  LEvni  offered  a  second 
amendment  to  strike  the  exemption 
from  the  time  limits  established  in  the 
committee's  amendment  for  profes- 
sional service  contracts,  as  well  as  the 
exemption  for  contracts  awarded  to 
education  institutions.  The  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  a  rollcall  vote. 

LBCISLATIVE  HISTORY 

Public  Law  87-305,  enacted  on  Sep- 
tember 26,  1961,  amended  section  8  of 
the  Small  Business  Act  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (e).  That  law  empow- 
ers the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
obtain  and  publish  notice  of  all  pro- 
posed defense  procurement  actions  in 
excess  of  $10,000,  and  all  civilian  pro- 
curement actions  above  $5,000.  The 
statute  further  directs  the  Secretary 
to  publish  these  prociu-ement  notices 
daily  in  the  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce Synopsis  of  the  D.S.  Govern- 
ment Proposed  Procurement,  Sales, 
and  Contract  Awards"  a  publication 
now  Icnown  as  the  Commerce  Business 
Dally  or  CBD.  The  law  also  enumer- 


ates 10  exceptions  to  the  requirements 
for  putmication  of  those  pnxnirement 
actions.; 

By  enacting  Public  Law  87-305,  the 
Congress  clearly  expressed  its  interest 
in  having  Federal  procuring  agencies 
provide  the  business  community  with 
inform^ion  concerning  upcoming 
Oovemfaent  contracting  opportuni- 
ties. The  provisions  contained  in  sub- 
section 8(e)  are  fully  consistent  with 
congressional  policy  contained  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act, 
which  sxates: 

It  Is  tite  declared  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Qovemment  should  aid,  counsel 
assist,  aQd  protect,  insofar  as  possible,  the 
interests  jof  small-business  concerns  in  order 
to  presefve  free  competitive  enterprise,  to 
insure  t^at  a  fair  proportion  of  the  total 
purchasee  and  contracts  or  subcontracts  for 
property]  and  services  for  the  Kovemment 
...  be  placed  with  small  business  enter- 
prises, to  insure  that  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  total  sales  of  government  property  be 
made  tojsuch  enterprises,  and  to  mnintjitn 
and  streagthen  the  overall  economy  of  the 
Nation.  I 

This  Committee  repeatedly  has  con- 
curred With  these  findings,  and  reaf- 
firmed i|ts  commitment  to  these  princi- 
ples fr(>n  the  outset  of  its  consider- 
ation of  S.  1947. 

Consistent  with  the  objectives  of 
Public  Law  87-305,  the  purpose  Of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  is  to  provide 
U.S.  business  in  general,  and  small 
business  in  particular,  with  pertinent 
informnion  about  Federal  procure- 
ment actions,  which  will  total  more 
than  $1^0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Prior  to  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  87-305  in  1961,  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily  was  primarily  used  as 
an  adn^inistratlve  tool,  designed  to 
assist  the  Department  of  Commerce 
personnel  in  keeping  the  business  com- 
munity informed  about  Federal  pro- 
curement actions.  It  was  originally 
produced  in  mimeograph  form,  and 
distributed  at  no  cost  through  Depart- 
ment o|  Commerce  field  offices  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis.  The  Government  Print- 
ing Office  (GPO)  eventuaUy  assimied 
the  putaaication  and  distribution  func- 
tions related  to  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Dally,  although  all  editorial  func- 
tions have  remained  within  the  Jurlsr 
diction  jof  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. 

itly,  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  e^torlal  staff  process  an  aveage 
of  800  Drocurement  actions  each  busi- 
ness day,  or  about  200.000  procure- 
ment notices  per  year.  Annual  sub- 
scription have  steadily  increased  over 
the  years  and  today  number  approxi- 
mately 40,000. 

Currently,  the  annual  Commerce 
Business  Daily  subscription  rate  is 
$175  for  first  class  or  priority  mail, 
and  $100  for  regxilar  or  domestic  mail. 
Subscription  fees  cover  all  direct  and 
adminiacrative  costs  incurred  by  the 
GPO  in  publishing  and  mailing  the 
Commie  Business  Daily,  including  a 
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50-percent  siu-charge  imposed  by  the 
Public  Printer.  The  annual  Depart- 
ment of  Cofnmerce  administrative  and 
editorial  costs  of  approximately  $1 
million  are  not  covered  by  subscription 
fees,  but  are  included  in  the  agency's 
congressionaUy  appropriated  funds. 

In  recent  years,  the  format  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  has  also 
been  expadded  to  include  notice  of 
congresssio^aUy  sponsored  procure- 
ment semlnfu^  and  other  general  busi- 
ness news.   I 

The  Federal  procurement  regula- 
tions (FPR  Section  1.  part  10)  and  the 
Defense  acquisition  regulations  (DAR 
section  1,  i^u^  10)  govern  advertising 
in  the  Conferee  Business  Daily  and 
provide  for  the  regulatory  implemen- 
tation of  Public  Law  87-305. 

Like  the  statute,  these  regulations 
delineate  1(1  exemptions  to  the  general 
requlremeni  for  publishing  advance 
notice  of  procurement  actions  in  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily.  For  all  pro- 
curements that  require  advance 
notice,  howpver,  the  regulations  state, 
as  a  genera]  rule,  that  procvtring  activi- 
ties should  Publicize  proposed  procure- 
ments 10  (alendar  days  before  issu- 
ance of  the  invitations  for  bids  or  re- 
quest for  pipposals. 

The  regtflatlons  also  require  that 
after  solicitations  have  been  made 
available,  bidding  time  should  not  be 
less  than  2(1  calendar  days  for  the  pro- 
curement of  standard  commercial  arti- 
cles or  services.  For  other  than  stand- 
ard commercial  items,  the  regulations 
require  that  bidding  time  be  not  less 
than  30  calendar  days  from  the  time  a 
solicitation  is  issued.  These  miniimim 
bidding  regtUations  apply  only  to  for- 
mally advertised  contracts;  there  are 
no  time  limits  established  in  regula- 
tions for  negotiated  contracts,  even 
though  sucb  contracts  represent  the 
bulk  of  Federal  purchases. 

The  Defe^ise  acquisition  regulations 
and  the  Federal  procurement  regula- 
tions also  i^vem  other  aspects  of  ad- 
vertising in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily,  by  providing  guidelines  to  agen- 
cies on  the  preparation  and  transmit- 
tal of  procurement  synopses,  and  by 
specifying  the  classification  codes  used 
in  synops^  to  identify  and  compar^ 
mentalize  qroad  procurement  catego- 
ries. 

Each  procuring  agency  is  responsible 
for  complyng  with  the  regulations  in 
their  entirety.  Yet,  during  the  commit- 
tee's hearings  on  S.  1947,  witnesses— 
from  the  Federal  agencies  and  the 
small  business  community— repeatedly 
noted  that  the  regulations  are  only 
partially  cdmplied  with,  or  at  times, 
are  totally  Ignored,  by  procuring  agen- 
cies. Severid  small  business  owners 
who  regularly  use  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily!  informed  the  committee 
that  all  too  often,  synopses  appear  too 
late  to  per^t  an  interested  company 
to  prepare  and  submit  a  timely  bid  or 
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proposal.  They  added  that  this  prob- 
lem is  compounded  when  synopses 
contain  inadequate  information,  or  are 
Ddsflled  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  As  one  small  business  contrac- 
tor summarized  at  the  San  Diego  field 
hearing: 

If  published  svnopses  contain  Insufficient 
information,  then  the  time  required  to 
make  further  inquiries  of  the  procuring 
agency  can  consume  bidding  deadlines.  If  I 
have  to  htmt  through  the  entire  publica- 
tion, instead  of  the  sections  that  pertain  to 
my  line  of  business,  the  value  of  the  CBD  to 
my  company  is  greatly  reduced. 

The  committee  also  learned  that  even 
when  notices  are  complete  and  proper,  mail 
delays  further  reduce  the  time  bidders  have 
to  respond.  This  problem  is  particularly 
acute  for  companies  located  great  distances 
from  Chicago,  where  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily  Is  printed  and  mailed.  While 
some  delays  can  be  attributed  to  those  subs- 
scribers  who  choose  to  have  mail  delivered 
by  other  than  first  class,  even  priority  sub- 
scribers have  expressed  similar  concern 
about  the  timeliness  of  notices  that  are  con- 
tained in  the  c:BD. 

Another  common  complaint  cen- 
tered around  agency  abuse  of  the  ex- 
emptions from  advertising  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Dally.  Several  small 
business  witnesses  testified  that  they 
believed  many  more  procurements 
should  be  advertised  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  law  than  actually  appear. 
When  questioned  by  the  committee 
about  synopses  that  violate  the  mini- 
mum time  periods,  the  senior  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  official  responsible 
for  the  preparation  of  the  Commerce 
Business  E>aily  attributed  the  varia- 
tion between  regulatory  policy  and 
agency  practice  to  "time  escape 
clauses"  which  are  also  provided  for  in 
the  regulations.  He  added  that  in  his 
view  the  Department  has  no  enforce- 
ment authority  over  the  procuring 
agencies  to  compel  adherence  to  the 
regulatory  timetables,  and  that  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  staff  has  no 
actual  control  over  procuring  agency 
notices  that  are  submitted  beyond  the 
regulatory  guidelines  established. 

Another  witness  reported  that  al- 
though the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration (SBA)  periodically  issues  sur- 
veillance reports  on  agency  compliance 
with  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  re- 
quirements, these  reports  are  ignored 
as  often  as  the  regulations  themselves. 
The  Administrator  of  the  Office  of 
Federal  Procurement  Policy  (OFPP) 
admitted  that  enforcement  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  regulations 
was  indeed  difficult.  Yet.  he  advocated 
administratively  strengthening  the  ex- 
isting regulations  as  the  best  method 
for  improving  the  timeliness  problems 
described  by  the  small  business  wit- 
nesses. 

Small  businesses  continue  to  experi- 
ence difficulty  in  obtaining  their  fair 
share  of  the  Federal  procurement 
dollar.  Unable  to  support  large  mar- 
keting staffs  to  deal  with  geographi- 
caUy  dispersed  Govenunent  piuxhas- 


ing  offices,  most  small  firms  are 
almost  totally  dependent  on  the  syn- 
opses published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  as  their  means  of  ob- 
taining procurement  information.  The 
synopses  of  contracting  opportimities 
published  by  the  Government  are  a 
vital  soiut^  of  information  for  small 
businesses  If  received  in  sufficient 
time,  and  with  sufficient  detail. 

However,  as  previously  discussed, 
the  committee  heard  from  witness 
after  witness  during  its  hearings  on  S. 
1947,  that  current  regulatory  guide- 
lines are  not  sufficient  to  insure  either 
the  timeliness,  or  the  accuracy,  of  in- 
formation published  in  the  Commerce 
Business  Daily.  Unlike  the  administra- 
tion, the  committee  views  further  reg- 
ulatory requirements  as  ineffective 
unless  they  are  backed  by  statute.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  believes  it  is 
necessary  to  enact  legislation  estab- 
lishing new  minimitn  time  periods  for 
publication  of.  and  bidding  on.  all  Fed- 
eral contracts.  The  committee  also 
maintains  that  it  is  necessary  to  clari- 
fy the  existing  statutory  exemptions 
to  publication  of  synopses  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  Daily,  so  as  to  maxi- 
mize the  iisefulness  of  the  document 
to  the  procurement  community  at 
large,  and  decrease  the  likelihood  of 
the  misuse  of  the  exemptions  by  pro- 
curing agencies. 

In  the  committee's  view,  the  small 
business  person  who  is  ready,  virilling, 
and  able  to  participate  in  the  Federal 
procurement  process  will  benefit  from 
an  improved  and  expanded  version  of 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  because 
it  should  open  up  additional  procure- 
ment opportunities  for  that  business. 
The  Government  will  benefit  because 
of  the  increased  psuticipation  by  small 
business  in  Federal  procurement,  and 
because  it  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
increase  its  soiu-ces  of  supply.  The  tax- 
payer wUl  benefit  because  increased 
competition  in  Federal  purchases  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  high  qual- 
ity goods  and  services  will  be  procured 
at  the  lowest  possible  price. 

IMPACT  OP  S.  1947  OR  THE  PKDERAI. 
PROCUREMEIfT  STSTDf 

The  committee  solicited  written 
comments  from  the  major  procuring 
agencies  so  that  it  could  properly  and 
fully  consider  the  impact  of  S.  1947,  as 
Introduced,  on  agency  internal 
procurement  operations. 

Several  agencies  responded  that  S. 
1947,  as  introduced,  would  not  provide 
the  necessary  flexibility  for  shorter 
bidding  times  when  required  by  unusu- 
al circimistances.  The  committee  be- 
lieves this  concern  has  been  adequate- 
ly addressed  in  its  amendment  to  S. 
1947.  The  legislation  specifically  pro- 
vides that,  as  with  'current  law,  certain 
procurement  actions  need  not  be  pub- 
lished at  all  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily.  Procurements  needed  in  other 
types  of  emergencies,  or  under  other 
circimostances  specified  in  the  amend- 


ment, can  be  exempted  from  the  time 
limits  established  in  S.  1947  if  the  pro- 
curing agency  so  determines  in  writing 
in  advance.  The  agency  must  then 
publish  the  synopses,  specifying  time 
limits  that  are  unique  to  that  particu- 
lar prociu%ment.  The  agency  can  even 
publish  the  synopses  after  the  con- 
tract is  awarded,  if  the  circumstances 
so  dictate. 

Several  agencies  also  expressed  the 
view  that  the  addition  of  minimum 
time  periods  could  significantly 
lengthen  procurement  leadtimes.  How- 
ever, the  committee  also  received  testi- 
mony that  indicated  that  the  minus- 
cule additional  leadtime  required  by  S. 
1947  would  have  virtually  no  effect  on 
the  final  stages  of  the  procurement 
action  that  could  not  be  accommodat- 
ed within  the  parameters  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment,  and  would  be  in- 
significant when  compared  to  the  typi- 
cad,  several  month,  life-cycle  of  most 
procurement  actions. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
S.  1947  would  not  imnecessarily  delay 
procurements,  if  properly  implement- 
ed. Adequate  advance  procurement 
planning  by  Federal  agencies  should 
enable  synoposes  to  be  transmitted  for 
publication  in  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  sufficiently  early  to  avoid  poten- 
tial delays,  or  to  avoid  any  complica- 
tions with  the  time  periods  established 
in  this  legislation. 

IMPACT  OP  S.  1947  CM  THE  PUBUCATIOM  OP  THE 
COMMERCE  BUSimSSS  DAILT 

The  committee  does  not  believe  S. 
1947,  even  as  amended,  will  have  a  sig- 
nificant impact  on  the  production  of 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily. 

When  questioned  specifically  by  the 
committee,  a  Department  of  Com- 
merce spokesperson  responded  that  S. 
1947  would  not  have  a  negative  effect 
on  the  production  of  the  publication. 
Similarly,  the  Public  Printer  informed 
the  committee  that  a  significant  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  solicitation 
notices  would  not  impede  the  timely 
publication  of  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily. 

The  costs  of  production  to  GPO  of 
an  expanded  Commerce  Business 
Daily  would  increase  based  on  the 
nimiber  of  pages  in  each  edition.  Most 
of  the  increases  would  be  reflected  in 
increased  subscription  prices.  The 
Government  Printing  Office  estimates 
that  its  incremental  cost  Increases 
would  be  as  follows: 

The  following  table  which  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record,  is  an  estimate  of  the  in- 
cremental production  costs  to  the 
GPO— for  printing,  binding,  and  distri- 
bution; excluding  postage.  (Current 
issues  often  contain  32  pages. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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The  OPO  estimates  that  the  incremental 
cost  Increases  to  subscribers  would  be  as  fol- 
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Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
significant  increase  in  the  subscription 
price  of  a  Commerce  Business  Daily  of 
between  44  and  48  pages  is  due  to  the 
increases  in  postage  rates  between  2 
ounces  and  3  ounces.  These  prices  in- 
clude the  recent  10  percent  across-the- 
board  price  increase,  and  are  subject 
to  further  modification  as  that  price 
increase  is  permanently  factored  into 
the  pricing  formula. 

Nevertheless,  small  business  wit- 
nesses repeatedly  told  the  committee 
that  they  would  be  willing  to  pay  more 
for  the  Commerce  Business  Daily  if 
the  publication  were  more  timely,  and 
more  accurate.  They  objected,  howev- 
er, to  across-the-board  subscription  in- 
creases if  the  quality  of  the  Commerce 
Business  Dally  were  hot  improved. 

The  committee  believes  that  enact- 
ment of  S.  1947.  as  amended,  will  sig- 
nificantly improve  the  timeliness  of 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  The 
committee  also  believes  the  quality 
and  utility  of  the  synopses  will  im- 
prove if  the  Department  of  Commerce 
takes  an  aggressive  role  in  monitoring 
their  uniformity  and  content. 

Finally.  BCr.  President,  I  would  note, 
and  I  believe  this  view  is  shared  by  the 
committee  members,  that  it  is  my  view 
that  any  additional  workload  which 
may  result  from  the  immediate  adop- 
tion of  this  legislation  should  be  ac- 
commodated within  existing  personnel 
ceilings  of  the  procuring  agencies. 
Nothing  in  this  legislation  authorizes 
the  enactment  of  new  budget  author- 
ity for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  it  is  the 
committee's  intention  that  any  addi- 
tional costs,  if  any.  in  fiscal  year  1982 
imposed  by  the  enactment  of  S.  1947, 
should  be  borne  by  the  procuring 
agencies. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  important  small  business  bill. 
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BERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
to  express  my  support  of 


Mr. 
dent, 
thisl 

Mr.  DfAMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  today,  S. 
1947,  is  vital  if  we  are  to  improve  the 
access  b|r  small  businesses  to  Federal 
procurement  information.  Currently, 
most  sniall  firms  are  unable  to  com- 
pete for  Government  contracts  on  an 
equal  ba^is  with  large  corporations,  to 
a  great  i  extent  due  to  the  fact  that 
contracting  opportunities  are  not  an- 
nounced In  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  (QBD)  in  a  complete  or  timely 
fashion.  I  It  is  not  atypical  for  a  pro- 
curement notice  to  first  appear  in  the 
CBD  on  the  same  day  that  an  agency 
solicitation  is  available.  Thus  small 
firms,  unable  to  afford  large  staffs  or 
Washington-based  representatives,  are 
discrimuated  against  in  their  efforts 
to  put  together  bids  in  sufficient  time 
to  compete  for  these  contracts.  There 
is  little  Surprise,  therefore,  in  the  fact 
that  small  businesses  receive  a  dispro- 
portionsf«ly  small  share  of  the  Feder- 
iment  dollar. 

It  passage  of  S.  1947,  small 
will  continue  to  learn  of 
solicitations  and  the  closing 
proposals  only  days  before 
the  bids  are  due.  This,  of  course,  is  un- 
acceptable. Small  companies  must  be 
given  an  equal  opportunity  to  bid  on 
Federal  brocurement  contracts. 

To  reqtify  the  current  problems  in 
the  CBD's  contract  notification  proc- 
ess, S.  1H7  establishes  minimum  time 
periods  in  advance  of  the  due  date  for 
bids  for  the  publication  of  contract  in- 
formation and  solicitation.  With  only 
a  very  few  exceptions,  all  competitive 
and  noncompetitive  defense  prociire- 
ment  ad;ions  in  excess  of  $10,000  and 
all  competitive  and  noncompetitive  ci- 
vilian procurement  solicitations  in 
excess  of  $5,000  wUl  now  have  to  be 
published  in  the  CBD  with  adequate 
advance  notice.  In  most  cases,  at  least 
15  days  I  will  have  to  elapse  between 
publication  in  the  CBD  and  an  agency 
solicitation  and  this  minimum  time 
period  will  expand  to  45  days  in  the 
case  of  iresearch  and  development  con- 
tracts. A  minimum  period  of  30  days 
will  have  to  elapse  in  the  case  of  sole 
source  cctntracts. 

In  ad4ition,  S.  1947  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  an  agency  to  issue  a  sole 
source  contract  greater  than  $100,000. 
This  legislation  stipulates  that  only 
the  head  of  a  procuring  agency,  rather 
than  tht  contracting  officer,  can  make 
the  detomination  that  a  contract  is  to 
be  sole  I  sourced.  This  provision  will 
greatly  lenhance  the  ability  of  small 
businesses  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  fdr  the  Federal  procurement 
dollar.   1 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  pas- 
sage of  $.  1947  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
promote  the  ability  of  small  compa- 
nies to  successfully  bid  on  Federal  con- 
tracts.   By    strengthening   the   small 
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business  community,  we  will  be 
strengtheni^  the  entire  American 
economy. 

Mr.  STEVES.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  Senate  Ito  approve  S.  1947,  a  bill 
which  would  improve  the  small  busi- 
ness commanity's  access  to  Federal 
procurement  information. 

Senator  weicker  is  to  lie  commend- 
ed for  his  leadership  in  bringing  tliis 
bill  throug)!  the  legislative  process. 
The  legislation  will  correct  the  signifi- 
cant problebi  that  small  businesses 
have  in  receiving  solicitation  notices  so 
that  they  may  respond  to  them  in  a 
timely  manner.  Often  many  of  these 
businesses  (hat  could  properly  fill  a 
Federal  procurement  need  completely 
miss  the  opportunity  to  do  so. 

Senator  Weicker  has  been  a  good 
friend  to  the  smaU  business  communi- 
ty, and  S.  1947  is  simply  another  rein- 
forcement c^  his,  and  the  whole  Sen- 
ate's attitude,  that  small  business  is 
vital  to  America's  economic  future. 

Mr.  NUNjf.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  is  taldng  such 
quick  action  to  approve  S.  1947,  legis- 
lation I  Joined  with  Senator  Weicker 
le  timeliness  and  usability 
lerce  Business  Daily.  This 
rorably  reported  by  the 
Business  Committee  by  a 
^ote  of  17-  to-0. 

Since  196i,  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  has  Iseen  the  single  best  source 
of  information  on  the  buying  needs  of 
the  Federal  I  Government  for  business- 
es of  all  types,  and  all  sizes.  But  it  has 
been  far  f rofn  perfect. 

Witness  after  witness  at  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  hearings, 
and  the  letters  and  complaints  that  I 
have  received  concerning  Federal  pro- 
curement, clearly  indicated  the  need 
for  an  updating  of  the  statutory  re- 
quirements for  publishing  notice  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  Similar 
conclusions  j  have  tieen  reached  by 
others,  inquding  the  General  Ac- 
counting Qffice  and  the  executive 
branch's  Office  of  Federal  Procure- 
ment  Policyi  in  fact,  in  the  OFPP's  re- 
cently submitted  proposal  for  a  uni- 
form Federal  procurement  system, 
OFPP  recoiimiends  significant  amend- 
ments to  the  content  and  publication 
requirements  of  the  Commerce  Busi- 
ness Daily. 

The  underlying  rationale  for  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily  in  general, 
and  this  legislation  in  particular,  is 
competition  in  the  marketplace.  Com- 
petition is  (he  most  prominent  factor 
in  the  Feddral  procurement  laws  and 
regulations.!  Competition  protects 
against  favoritism,  increases  the  op- 
portunity for  the  Government  to  buy 
the  best  quality  at  the  lowest  possible 
price,  and.  encourages  increased  busi- 
ness activity  and  market  entry  for 
those  who  perceive  that  the  Federal 
marketplace  provides  an  opportunity 
for  profit. 
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Mr.  President,  information  Is  power. 
In  the  $130  billion  Federal  procure- 
ment area,  information  is  also  equiva- 
lent to  the  potential  for  profits.  S. 
1947.  as  improved  and  reported  by  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee,  will 
significantly  Increase  the  information 
that  is  available  to  contractors  on  Fed- 
eral procurement  activity.  HopefuUy, 
it  will  increase  the  opportunity  for 
small  business  to  become  more  active 
participants  in  the  Federal  procure- 
ment system  as  well. 

The  adoption  of  this  legislation  is  a 
significant  step  in  streamlining  the 
Federal  procurement  process,  and 
making  sure  that  the  system  itself 
does  not  become  a  regulator  of  who 
may  participate  and  bid  on  Federal 
procurement  projects. 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  this  week  I  was  absent  from 
the  Senate  to  attend  a  small  business 
Federal  procurement  seminar  which  I 
sponsored  for  my  small-  and  medium- 
sized  business  constituent  in  southern 
California.  In  cooperation  with  pro- 
ciurement  specialiste  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  General  Services 
Administration,  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration,  and  representa- 
tives of  four  large  California  prime 
contractors— Locltheed.  McDonnell 
Douglas.  Northrop,  and  Rockwell 
International.  I  spoke  to  hundreds  of 
small  business  people  who  traveled  to 
Los  Alamltos  to  learn  more  about  a 
subject  of  major  importance  to  them— 
how  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

I  am  particularly  pleased,  therefor, 
at  the  Senate  passage  of  a  bill  de- 
signed to  improve  the  small  business 
community's  access  to  Federal  pro- 
curement information— S.  1947.  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, introduced  by  Senators  Lowell 
Weicker,  and  Sam  Ntnm  on  December 
11. 1981. 

The  bill  amends  the  Small  Business 
Act  by  establishing  new  minimum 
time  periods  for  publication  of,  and 
bidding  on.  Government  contracts  ad- 
vertised in  Commerce  Business  Daily, 
The  principal  source  of  Federal  pro- 
curement information.  This  Govern- 
ment publication  is  used  by  businesses 
desiring  to  sell  goods  and  services  to 
the  Federal  Government,  the  largest 
single  purchaser  in  the  world.  It  is  a 
very  important  vehicle  for  many  small 
businesses  in  our  country,  particularly 
for  those  who  are  far  removed  from 
major  procurement  sources,  such  as 
my  friends  in  California. 

CujTent  regulations  call  for  publica- 
tion of  notices  10  days  before  a  solici- 
tation is  issued,  and  a  minimum  bid- 
ding time  of  20  calendar  days.  Too 
many  times,  however,  these  regula- 
tions are  not  followed  by  agency  per- 
sonnel. S.  1947  for  the  first  time  statu- 
torily provides  a  total  of  45  days  for 
the  solicitation  and  bidding  process. 
The  legislation  also  includes  proper 


protections  for  defense  and/or  nation- 
al security  needs  when  the  new  time 
periods  would  cause  too  great  an  in- 
convenience for  the  Govenunent. 

Mr.  President,  I  firmly  believe  that 
improving  procurement  possibilities 
for  the  private  sector  is  one  of  the 
most  positive  steps  the  Government 
can  take  to  assist  all  kinds  of  business- 
es that  produce  the  many  products 
and  services  the  Government  buys.  On 
June  22,  1981,  I  introduced  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  93,  and  Congressman, 
David  Dreixr  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  294.  The  purpose  was  "to 
clarify  and  reaffirm  that  it  is  the  basic 
policy  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  rely  on  the  competi- 
tive private  enterprise  system  to  pro- 
vide needed  goods  and  services." 

The  need  for  such  legislation  came 
to  my  attention  tlirough  a  1980  Small 
Business  Administration  task  force 
report  on  "Government  Competition 
with  the  Private  Sector,"  and  a  1981 
General  Accounting  Office  study  on 
the  kinds  of  work  that  Federal  em- 
ployees and  Federal  contractors  are 
performing.  The  SBA  report  conserv- 
atively estimated  that  $2.98  billion 
could  be  saved  annually  if  the  Govern- 
ment relied  more  on  the  private 
sector,  and  up  to  $19  billion  could  flow 
into  the  economy  each  year.  The  GAO 
report  estimated  ttiat  some  11,000 
commercial  or  industrial  activities  that 
cost  taxpayers  almost  $19  billion  each 
year  currently  are  being  performed  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

But  if  we  succeed  in  adding  statuto- 
ry backbone  to  the  present  Executive 
policy  of  relying  on  the  private  sector 
for  goods  and  services  whenever  feasi- 
ble, we  must  also  examine  our  procure- 
ment methods,  such  as  our  use  of  the 
Commerce  Business  Daily,  to  be  sure 
we  are  getting  the  word  out  properly 
and  in  a  timely  manner.  Small  busi- 
nesses do  not  have  large  staffs  and 
they  need  to  be  informed  of  the  oppor- 
tunities in  order  to  take  advantage  of 
them. 

Mr.  President,  I  chaired  two  Small 
Business  Committee  hearings  on  S. 
1947,  with  the  gracious  permission  of 
our  chairman.  Lowell  Weicker.  He 
knows  of  my  particular  concern  for 
California  and  other  Western  busi- 
nesses who  have  often  complained 
alMut  late  mail  deliveries,  insufficient 
bidding  time,  and  other  time  delays 
that  cost  them  business  every  day. 

Our  first  hearing  was  held  in  Cali- 
fornia because  we  have  received  so 
many  complaints  from  i>otential  bid- 
ders. We  heard  from  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion of  businesses.  We  received  their 
criticisms  and  their  suggestions  on 
how  to  improve  the  advertising  proce- 
dures in  Commerce  Business  Dally. 
Witnesses  testified  that  small  firms 
miss  out  on  Federal  contracts  totaling 
millions  of  dollars  annually  due  princi- 
pally to  untimely  contract  notices. 
Other  complaints  included: 


First.  The  CBD  is  all  but  impossible 
to  read  and  understand  by  people 
trying  to  do  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  for  the  first  time.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  "procurement  lingo" 
used,  many  times  procurement  needs 
are  placed  in  questionable  categories 
that  make  it  impossible  to  decipher 
the  opportunity.  A  recent  article  in 
INC.  magazine  reported  that  the  Gov- 
ernment recently  wanted  to  buy 
women's  shirts  and  blouses  and  the  ad- 
vertisement was  placed  under  "con- 
tainers, packaging,  and  pacldng  sup- 
plies." When  the  Government  wanted 
bids  for  women's  pants  suits,  the  CBD 
printed  the  notice  under  "steel  struc- 
tures." 

Second.  People  who  are  "in  the 
know"  receive  advance  notification  of 
upcoming  contracts— a  common  com- 
plaint. 

Third.  Often  no  contact  person  or 
telephone  number  is  provided  for  im- 
mediate information.  This  is  a  major 
problem  for  west  coast  firms  because 
of  time  delays  in  mail  deliveries  and 
notice  publications. 

Witnesses  made  several  suggestions 
for  improvement  of  the  Government's 
procurement  publication:  A  west  coast 
edition  of  CBD;  acceptance  of  tele- 
graphic proposals;  requirements  for 
contact  names  and  telephone  numbers 
for  information  about  solicitations; 
more  accurate  descriptions  and  catego- 
rization of  procvtrement  needs,  and  the 
provision  of  the  CBD  notices  on  mag- 
netic tapes.  These  suggestions  were 
made  in  addition  to  provisions  in  S. 
1947. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  gone  into  some 
detail  about  the  procurement  process 
t>ecause  I  believe  in  the  free  enterprise 
system,  open  competition,  and  the 
future  for  small  businesses  in  our 
Nation  if  we  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  compete  fairly.  As  one  small  busi- 
nessman said  to  me: 

We  are  not  looking  for  a  handout  or  a 
give-away.  We  are  looking  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  show  what  we  can  do. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  opportunity  to  speak  as  a 
strong  supporter  and  cosponsor  of  S. 
1947,  a  measure  to  improve  small  busi- 
ness access  to  Federal  prociu-ement  in- 
formation. The  rapid  passage  of  this 
bill  will  provide  much-needed  assist- 
ance to  a  very  important  and  produc- 
tive element  of  our  free  enterprise 
system— small  business.  The  economic 
success  of  this  coiuitry  has  been  due. 
in  large  part,  to  the  hard  work  and 
creativity  of  these  entrepreneurs. 
Fully  two  out  of  three  new  Jobs  in  this 
country  tu-e  the  product,  not  of  large 
corporations,  but  of  small  businesses.  I 
feel  It  is  time  that  we  make  an  effort 
to  see  that  these  businesses  and  those 
they  employ  have  the  opportunity  to 
participate  more  fully  in  contracts  ini- 
tiated by  the  Federal  Government— 
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contracts  which  total  well  over  )100 
billion  each  year. 

S.  1947  would  improve  the  access  of 
small  business  to  the  Federal  procure- 
ment system  by  assuring  adequate 
notice  of  pending  contracts.  The  cur- 
rent 10-day  notification  period  utilized 
by  the  Commerce  Business  Daily 
simply  does  not  provide  an  equal 
chance  fbr  participation  by  small  com- 
panies, particularly  those  which  are 
not  based  in  the  Nation's  Capital.  By 
extending  to  a  total  of  45  days  the 
period  from  initial  notification  to  f iiud 
closiu-e  of  bid  application,  many  more 
small  companies  will  be  able  to  com- 
pete in  this  process.  In  addition,  S. 
1947  improves  the  procurement  infor- 
mation process  by  broadening  the  cat- 
egories of  contrEu:ts  which  are  subject 
to  public  notice.  I  strongly  believe  that 
the  result  wlU  be  to  maximize  competi- 
tion, and  thus  improve  productivity 
and  stimulate  innovation.  The  benefi- 
ciary of  such  action  wiU  be  the  econo- 
my as  a  whole. 

By  supporting  this  legislation,  small 
business  is  not  asldng  for  any  special 
consideration,  but  only  for  the  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  fully  within  the 
system.  S.  1947  is  a  [>ositive  step  in 
that  direction. 

I  am  very  pleased  that,  under  the 
able  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Wexckxh, 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Connecti- 
cut, the  Small  Business  Committee  ex- 
peditiously and  unanimously  passed 
this  biU.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  full 
Senate  will  follow  this  course  and  rap- 
idly approve  this  legislation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  item  on  today's  Executive  Calen- 
dar that  is  cleared  on  this  side.  I  invite 
the  attention  of  the  minority  leader  to 
Calendar  No.  771,  the  nomination  of 
Gregory  J.  Newell  to  be  an  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State,  and  I  ask  whether 
he  is  in  a  position  to  consider  that 
item  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  inform  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  that  the 
minority  is  ready  to  proceed  to  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Sena^  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
that  nomination. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  iissistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  noi  dnation  of  Gregory  J.  Newell, 
of  Virg  nla,  to  be  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  }tate.  

The  ]  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objKstion,  the  nomination  is  con- 
sidered md  confirmed. 

Mr.  E  AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reco  isider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  F  OBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  (o. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  ihas  given  its  consent  to  this 
nomination. 

The  ]  "RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJ(  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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L  SGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  ^AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resume^  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 

PRESlt>ENT  REAGAN  MUST  CALL 
^FOR  A  CEASE-FIRE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the  trag- 
edy no^  taking  place  in  the  South  At- 
lantic 1^  not  in  the  interests  of  the 
United  T  States,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere,! the  NATO  alliance,  or  Great 
Britainj  Assuredly,  it  is  not  in  the  in- 
terest oif  the  himdreds  of  youmg  lives, 
both  Bfitish  and  Argentine,  that  have 
been  loist  because  the  United  States 
did  notjinsist  that  our  two  friends  and 
allies  back  up  and  cool  off. 

Mr.  Qresident,  we  could  have  done 
that  at  the  outset  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  would  have  had  the  tragedy  of 
all  of  these  lost  lives  and  destroyed 
propert^r  today. 

Instead,  by  following  Secretary 
Halg's  flawed  advice  that  the  United 
States  "tilt"  toward  the  British,  war 
broke  out— and  now  look  at  the  lives 
and  pr(]i>erty  lost. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
dellghtfd  whenever  another  British 
ship,  that  should  be  committed  to 
NATO,!  sinks  to  the  bottom  of  the 
South  Atlantic.  I  am  sure  that  the  So- 
viets ai^  also  delighted  when  they  see 
the  Argentines  become  more  and  more 
embitto-ed  against  the  United  States 
and  Western  Europe  every  time  an- 
other Argentine  pilot  falls  into  the 
sea,  th«  victim  of  missiles  that  should 
have  b«en  intended  for  Soviet  aggres- 
sion.    I 

'™--  purpose  of  Secretary  Halg's 
"tilt"  \  as  supposedly  to  put  pressure 
on  Arg  tntina  to  come  to  a  negotiated 
settlement.  But  the  Secretary  miscal- 
the  depth  of  the  Argentine 
feeling,   and   their   commit- 


culated 
people'i 


ment  to  th  restoration  of  their  terri- 
torial integrity.  I  would  like  to  think 
that  he  also  miscalculated  the  British 
intent  to  use  massive  military  force  to 
obtain  theii  objective.  If  the  "tilt"  was 
to  bring  p^ace,  then  that  "tilt"  has 
failed.  Instead,  Secretary  Halg's  policy 
has  brouglA  war,  bloodshed,  and  the 
disruption  of  the  solidarity  of  the 
Western  He^nisphere. 

There  arel  persistent  reports  that  the 
United  States  is  now  supplsring  petro- 
leiun  prodqcts,  advanced  radar,  SAM 
missiles,  and  satellite  intelligence  to 
the  British  [forces.  If  this  information 
is  correct,  fchen  the  United  States  is 
contributing  directly  to  the  bloodshed 
of  the  war  and  to  the  destabllization 
of  the  hemisphere.  I  therefore  call 
upon  Presuent  Reagan  to  abandon 
the  tilt  toward  Britain.  I  ask  him  to 
seek  an  immediate  cease-fire  through 
his  personal  intervention.  I  ask  him  to 
pledge  to  ihe  American  people  that 
the  resources  of  the  United  States  will 
not  be  used  to  support  unlimited  esca- 
lation of  military  force  in  the  South 
Atlantic,      j 

I  also  ca^l  upon  the  President  to 
assure  the  American  people  that  Brit- 
ish ships  in  the  operational  area  are 
not  armed  ftrith  nuclear  weapons.  It  is 
widely  known  that  certain  NATO  ves- 
sels carry  jtactical  nuclear  weapons, 
with  the  fommander  of  the  vessel 
having  authority  to  use  these  tactical 
weapons  in  whatever  he  considers  to 
be  extreme  situations.  The  operational 
area  around  the  islands  lies  within  the 
nuclear-frec^zone  designated  by  the 
Treaty  of  triatelolco,  the  Treaty  for 
the  Prohibition  of  Nuclear  Weapons  in 
Latin  America,  Britain  is  a  signer  of 
the  protocql.  as  is  the  United  States. 
On  May  llj  I  specifically  sought  assur- 
ance from  the  Secretary  of  State  that 
no  such  weapons  are  aboard  British 
ships  in  tlw  South  Atlantic.  To  date, 
he  has  decfned  to  provide  such  assur- 
ance. Thei  introduction  of  nuclear 
weapons  inito  the  nuclear-freeze  zone 
would  be  ja  grave  violation  of  the 
treaty.  I  see  no  reason  why  the  Presi- 
sent  cannot  give  assurance  that  an 
ally,  with  whom  we  cooperate  in  nucle- 
ar defense  matters,  is  meticulous  in 
this  matter.  Such  assurances  would 
greatly  relieve  not  only  the  people  of 
the  United  States,  but  of  every  coun- 
try in  Latin  America. 

fdent.  it  is  my  Judgment 
lation  of  violence  in  the 
itic  is  disproportionate  to 
ich  Great  Britian  may  be 
that  my  British  friends 
are  too  elope  to  the  action  to  under- 
stand that  they  are  being  carried  away 
by  the  forces  they  have  set  in  motion, 
without  asking  themselves  where  they 
are  being  carried  or  why.  At  one 
moment  we  are  told  that  the  issue  is 
self-determination;  at  another  we  are 
told  that  the  issue  is  whether  territori- 
al ambitions  can  be  solved  by  the  use 
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of  military  force:  and  next  we  are  told 
that  aggression  must  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed. 

All  of  these  are  abstractions  which 
tend  to  dissipate  when  removed  from 
the  peculiarly  British  context  in 
which  they  have  been  viewed.  We  need 
to  ask  some  basic  questions:  What  is 
the  meaning  of  self-determination 
when  the  makeup  of  the  population 
has  been  artificially  controlled  to  pre- 
vent neighboring  geogn4>hic  lands 
from  participating  in  development? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  self-deter- 
mination when  only  a  handful  have 
been  able  to  own  land?  And  is  there 
really  any  parallel  between  the  border 
disputes  between  other  nations  in 
Latin  America,  and  the  occupation  of 
islands  by  a  colonial  power  8,000  miles 
distant? 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether  Britain's  unilateral 
interpretation  of  these  goals  Justifies 
the  breach  of  hemispheric  peace 
which  has  taken  place.  On  the  one 
hand,  the  Argentine  occupation  of  the 
islands  took  place  under  orders  not  to 
take  any  British  lives,  orders  which 
were  followed  to  the  letter  despite  cas- 
ualties in  the  Argentines'  own  ranks. 
In  so  doing,  the  Argentines  turned  the 
tables  on  what  they  regarded  as  an  il- 
legal British  occupation  of  Argentine 
territory.  After  years  of  fruitless  nego- 
tiations, Argentina  sought  to  break 
the  stalemate  at  the  bargaining  table. 
Although  the  balance  of  military 
power  on  the  islands  was  reversed,  the 
occupation  was  peaceful. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Argen- 
tine occupation  was  itself  not  the  initi- 
ation of  force  or  the  threat  of  force;  it 
was  a  specific  reaction  to  the  British 
announcement  on  March  30  that  a  war 
fleet  was  being  sent  to  the  islands 
area.  On  April  3,  the  United  Nations  in 
.  Resolution  502  called  for  a  cessation  of 
hostilities,  withdrawal  of  Argentine 
forces,  and  a  negotiated  settlement. 
Subsequent  to  the  call  for  a  cessation 
of  hostilities,  the  British  took  the  fol- 
lowing actions,  which  under  any  other 
circumstances  the  United  States  would 
have  unhesitatingly  proclaimed  as 
being  tantamount  to  acts  of  war: 

First,  dispatch  of  a  second  fleet  of 
naval  vessels  and  nuclear  submarines; 

Second,  declaration  of  a  sea  and  air 
blockade  of  the  islands; 

Third,  establishment  of  a  war  zone 
200  miles  around  the  islands; 

Fourth,  encouragement  of  economic 
boycott  by  the  European  Economic 
Community; 

Fifth,  military  attack  on  the  South 
Georgia  Islands; 

Sixth,  initiation  of  attacks  on  Argen- 
tine sea  vessels  and  aircraft; 

Seventh,  bombing  and  shelling  of 
both  military  and  civilian  targets  on 
the  main  islands; 

Eighth,  military  blockade  of  the  Ar- 
gentine mainland  coast. 


All  of  these  actions  were  taken  in 
the  name  of  appl3rlng  pressure  for  the 
Argentines  to  come  to  a  negotiated 
settlement.  Yet  the  main  effect  was  to 
strengthen  the  British  in  their  own  re- 
fusal to  come  to  terms  with  the  reality 
of  the  situation  in  the  islands.  That  re- 
ality includes  the  fact  that  Britain 
itself  is  part  of  the  free  world  commu- 
nity, part  of  an  Atlantic  community 
that  depends  upon  solidarity  and 
common  commitment  against  the 
threat  of  communism,  Blarxism,  and 
socialism  represented  in  the  first  in- 
stance by  the  Soviet  Union.  Instead  of 
trying  to  find  common  agreement  with 
Argentina,  another  member  of  that 
community.  Great  Britain  instead  has 
shown  a  lack  of  flexibility  culminating 
in  the  decision  on  May  17.  to  break  off 
negotiations. 

I  have  examined  the  British  propos- 
als of  May  17  and  the  Argenttoe  pro- 
posals of  May  17.  and  I  find  it  difficult 
to  understand  why  any  reasonable 
person  would  find  the  differences  be- 
tween the  two  irreconcilable.  Indeed. 
it  would  take  an  electron  microscope 
to  detect  the  differences,  after  due  al- 
lowance is  made  for  national  styles 
and  temperament. 

Both  proposals  call  for  the  mutual 
and  balanced  withdrawal  of  forces. 
Both  call  for  the  appointment  of  a 
U.N.  Administrator  to  administer  the 
Islands,  and  both  call  for  negotiations 
between  Britain  and  Argentina  on  the 
future  of  the  islands.  The  chief  differ- 
ences have  to  do  with  the  speed  of  the 
withdrawal— Britain  proposed  14  days, 
Argentina  30  days— and  whether  or 
not  the  U.N.  Administrator  would 
work  "in  consultation  with"  the  repre- 
sentatives elected  to  the  Legislative 
and  Executive  Councils  on  the  islands, 
or  whether  the  U.N.  Administrator 
would  work  with  advisors  appointed 
from  the  British  and  Argentine  com- 
munities on  the  islands. 

Yet,  in  a  letter  to  me  of  May  20,  the 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  Mr.  Nicholas  Henderson,  states 
that: 

The  Argentine  response  to  this  proposal, 
as  it  has  been  throughout,  has  been  to  seek 
changes  designed  to  pre-Judge  the  outcome 
of  the  negotiations,  so  that  they  would  lead 
"Inexorably"  to  Argentine  sovereignty  and 
control,  to  set  aside  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  the  islanders,  and  to  enable  the  Ar- 
gentine authorities  to  flood  the  Islands  with 
Argentines.  They  have  not  been  prepared  to 
accept  language  or  arrangements  which 
would  insure  that  the  outcome  of  the  nego- 
tiations would  not  be  prejudged  and  that 
the  wishes  of  the  islanders  would  be  respect- 
ed. Their  objective  has  been  to  prevaricate 
for  as  long  as  possible  in  order  to  consoli- 
date their  position  on  the  Islands. 

The  use  of  such  rhetoric  in  the 
midst  of  a  grave  crisis  is  unfortunate 
and  demeaning.  Moreover,  if  charges 
of  prevarication  are  to  be  raised,  it 
could  be  argued  that  they  would  fall 
more  appropriately  upon  the  shoul- 
ders of  the  British  Ambassador.  Far 


from  rejecting  a  prejudged  outcome, 
the  Argentine  proposals  of  May  17 
specifically  stated  that: 

The  "negotiations  will  be  initiated  with- 
out prejudice  to  the  legalities  and  claims  or 
positions  of  both  parties  and  recognizing 
that  the  parties  have  conflicting  positions 
relative  to  the  issue  of  the  Malvinas,  South 
Oeorgias.  and  Sandwich  Islands 

Moreover,  the  Argentine  proposals 
do  not  "set  aside  the  elected  represent- 
atives of  the  islanders."  In  fact,  the  Ju- 
ridical structure  of  the  islands,  as  of 
April  1,  1982,  before  the  Argentine  oc- 
cupation, would  have  remained  Intact, 
except  for  the  imposition  of  the  U.N. 
Administrator.  The  only  question  was 
whether  the  British  proposal  to  work 
"in  consultation  with"  the  Councils  is 
significantly  different  from  the  Argen- 
tine proposal  for  the  U.N.  Administra- 
tor to  name  advisors  from  the  British 
and  Argentine  residents.  The  British 
were  insisting  on  the  ssmibolism  of 
consulting  with  the  elected  assemblies, 
even  though  those  assemblies  were 
themselves  appointed  bodies  through- 
out most  of  the  British  regime,  until 
1951,  and  the  British  Governor  was 
appointed,  not  elected,  up  to  now.  But 
consultation  does  not  imply  an  opera- 
tive link  with  those  bodies,  and  cer- 
tainly not  a  determinative  one.  Even 
imder  the  British  proposal,  the  role 
was  essentially  an  advisory  one.  The 
question  was  whether  the  advisers 
would  be  elected  within  the  British 
framework,  or  whether  the  advisers 
would  be  appointed  by  a  neutral  party 
acceptable  to  both  sides,  namely,  the 
U.N.  Administrator.  The  Argentines 
were  willing  to  negotiate  further  in 
good  faith— and  still  are— but  the  Brit- 
ish have  chosen  to  endanger  the  peace 
and  security  of  the  West  over  this 
subtle  point. 

In  addition,  the  British  Ambassador 
raises  a  central  point  when  he  charges 
that  Argentina  sought  change  "to 
enable  the  Argentine  authorities  to 
flood  the  islands  with  Argentinens." 
In  actuality,  the  Argentine  proposal 
reads  as  follows: 

During  the  period  of  Interim  Administra- 
tion, lines  of  coRununication  (and  transpor- 
tation) will  be  kept  open,  without  discrimi- 
nation of  any  kind  toward  the  Parties,  to  in- 
clude free  circulation,  equality  of  treatment 
with  respect  to  matters  of  residence,  worit, 
and  property. 

It  is  noteworthy,  Mr.  President,  that 
the  Argentine  proposal  does  not  pro- 
pose to  allow  the  Argentine  authori- 
ties to  do  anything  at  all.  The  authori- 
ties on  the  islands  would  be  the  U.N. 
administration,  composed  of  netural 
parties  acceptable  to  both  sides.  The 
Argentine  proposal  was  that  the  lines 
of  communications  would  be  kept  open 
without  discrimination  and  with  equal- 
ity of  treatment  to  both  parties.  In 
other  words.  Great  Britain  and  Argen- 
tina would  have  exactly  the  same 
treatment.  If  Argentina  could  "flood 
the    islands    with   Argentines."    then 
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Great  Britain  could  also  flood  the  is- 
lands with  British.  If  there  is  any  in- 
equality in  this  arrangement,  it  results 
from  the  inequities  of  geography,  with 
the  British  trying  to  maintain  an  arti- 
ficial colony  8.000  miles  from  the 
homeland.  The  British  for  the  past 
150  yean  have  rigidly  excluded  immi- 
grants from  other  nations,  particularly 
from  neighboring  countries  that  would 
normally  have  played  a  part  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  islands.  And  even  the 
inindgrants  of  British  nationality  al- 
lowed to  settle  on  the  islands  were  ex- 
cluded from  purchasing  their  own 
land,  and  more  recently  relegated  to 
third-class  citizenship  status,  that  is  to 
say.  a  third-class  passport  which  does 
not  allow  resettlement  in  the  British 
Isles. 

In  objecting  to  the  Argentine  pro- 
posal for  equal  treatment.  Ambassador 
Henderson  has  cast  the  spotlight  on 
the  fundamental  weakness  of  the  Brit- 
ish assertion  that  self-determination  is 
the  issue.  The  assertion  of  this  Issue  is 
itself  an  imequal  demand  because  of 
the  artificial  situation  which  the  Brit- 
ish have  carefully  created  in  order  to 
miiiPtAin  their  disputed  claim  to  sover- 
eignty. Having  occupied  the  islands  by 
force  and  excluded  normal  develop- 
ment. Great  Britain  now  objects  to 
equal  treatment  administered  by  a 
neutral  party. 

But  in  any  case  the  notion  of  "flood- 
ing the  islands"  is  an  interpretation 
that  need  not  be  the  cause  of  disrupt- 
Ixkg  the  peace  and  sectulty  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere.  Is  not  the  call 
for  equal  treatment  by  Argentina  a 
fair  proposal,  one  susceptible  to  dis- 
cussion by  reasonable  men?  There  is 
room  to  negotiate,  for  example,  the 
definition  of  free  circulation,  and 
number  of  immigrants  that  might  be 
admitted,  and  so  forth.  The  British  pe- 
remptory rejection  is  unacceptable  in 
the  light  of  the  consequences. 

Me.  President,  I  believe  that  both 
the  Argentine  and  British  proposals  of 
May  17  deserve  close  examination  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  pro- 
posals were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoRS.  as  follows: 

Amnx  A.— ARQXirmR  Proposal 

PBEAMinj 

The  OovemmeDt  of  the  Arsentlne  Repub- 
lic and  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom of  Oreat  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
heretofore  denomlated  "the  Parties"  .... 

Responding  to  that  disposed  in  Resolution 
503  (1M3)  of  the  Security  Council,  dated  3 
April,  IM2  and  taUnc  into  consideration 
the  Charter  of  the  United  Nations.  Resolu- 
tioaa  1614  (XV).  2065  (ZX)  and  aU  other 
Resolutions  of  the  General  Anemly  relative 
to  the  issue  of  the  Malvinas  (Falkland)  Is- 
lands, have  accepted,  in  conformity  with  Ar- 
ticle 40  of  the  United  Nations  Charter,  the 
"good  offices"  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  Organisation  and  have 
completed  negotiations  to  reach  the  follow- 
ing provisional  accord,  with  reference  to  the 
Malvinas,  South  Georgia,  and  South  Sand- 


wich iBlaAds.  heretofore  denominated  "the 
Islands",  to  the  provisions  of  the  present 
agreement- 

1.  The  fleographlc  area  within  which  mili- 
tary forcOB  will  be  withdrawn  encompasses 
the  Malvinas,  South  Georgia,  and  South 
Sandwich  Islands 

2.  The  withdrawal  of  the  forces  of  both 
parties  will  be  gradual  and  simultaneous.  In 
a  maximum  pericxl  of  thirty  days  all  mili- 
tary forc^  will  be  relocated  to  their  bases 
and  norm^  areas  of  operation. 

II 
With  tl^e  signing  of  the  present  accord, 
each  parnr  will  vacate  the  economic  meas- 
ures that  were  taken  against  the  other 
party.  an4  the  United  Kingdom  will  request 
the  same  action  of  those  nations  or  groups 
of  nations  that,  at  its  request,  adopted  simi- 
lar measif-es. 

Ill 

1.  The  supervision  of  the  withdrawal  of 
the  forces  of  both  nations  will  be  carried 
out  by  specialized  personnel  of  the  United 
Nations,  organized  with  the  mutual  agree- 
ment of  the  parties. 

2.  The  interim  administration  of  the  Is- 
lands wMle  negotiations  continue  toward 
definitive  solution  of  the  dispute,  will  be  ad- 
justed to  the  following  considerations: 

a.  The  Administration  will  be  exclusively 
charged  to  the  United  Nations  with  an  ade- 
quate presence  of  observers  from  the  Par- 
ties. < 

b.  Said  Administration  will  discharge  all 
its  functions  (Executive,  Legislative,  Judi- 
cial and  purity)  with  officers  of  national- 
ity different  than  that  of  the  Parties. 

c.  The 'provision  of  2a  notwithstanding, 
and  to  ttSe  end  of  not  requiring  unnecessary 
changes  (n  the  living  arrangements  of  the 
populations,  during  the  interim  administra- 
tion throigh  the  United  Nations,  the  local 
Judicial  lunctions  will  be  exercised  in  con- 
formity With  the  laws  In  effect  on  1  April 
1982,  in  iil  respect  that  such  are  compatible 
with  the  present  agreement. 

By  theisame  token,  the  interim  Adminis- 
tration at  the  United  Nations  will  name  as 
advisors  members  of  the  population  of  Brit- 
ish origin  and  Argentine  residents  of  the  Is- 
lands in  tqual  number. 

d.  The  national  flags  of  the  Parties  wiU  be 
flown  n^t  to  the  flag  of  the  United  Na- 
tions.     I 

e.  Durlbs  the  period  of  interim  Adminis- 
tration lines  of  communication  (and  trans- 
portatloo)  will  be  kept  open,  without  dis- 
crimination of  any  kind  toward  the  Parties, 
to  include  free  circulation,  equality  of  treat- 
ment with  respect  to  matters  of  residence, 
work,  ani  property. 

f.  The  facilitation  of  communication  will 
Include,  inoreover,  the  maintenance  of  unre^ 
stricted  I  traffic  for  "Llneas  Aereas  del 
Estado"  !(LADE  .  .  .  State  Air  Lines)  and 
coRunenilal  and  scientific  ships,  and  in  simi- 
lar manber  unrestricted  telephonic,  tele- 
graphic ]  Telex,    and    Argentina    television 

Ions  will  continue  as  will  unre- 
stricted Operations  of  the  services  of  "Yacl- 
mieutos  Petroliferos  Piscales  (YPP  ...  the 
National  Petroleum  Company)  and  "Gas  del 
Estado  (the  national  gas  company). 

The  cAstoms,  traditions,  life  style  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  islands,  as  well  as  the 
social  aiid  cultural  ties  with  their  coimtries 
of  origtn  will  be  respected  and  safeguarded. 

1.  The  Parties  commit  themselves  to  com- 
mence E  Bgotlatlons  in  good  faith  under  the 
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auspices  of  t&e  Secretary  General  of  the 
United  Natioas,  toward  a  peaceful  and  de- 
finitive solution  of  the  dispute  and  with  a 
sense  of  urgency  to  complete  these  negotia- 
tions before  31  December  of  1982,  with  the 
only  exceptloh  being  an  extension  to  30 
June  1983,  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  Resolutions  1514 
(XV),  2065  (XX)  and  all  other  Resolutions 
of  the  General  Assembly  concerning  the 
issue  of  the  Malvinas  Islands.  These  negoti- 
ations will  be  Initiated  without  prejudice  to 
the  rights  an^  claims  or  positions  of  both 
Parties  and  recognizing  that  the  Parties 
have  confllctkig  positions  relative  to  the 
issue  of  the  malvinas.  South  Georgias  and 
Sandwich  Islahds. 

2.  The  negoilatlons  will  take  place  in  New 
York  aty.       ' 

3.  The  Seceetary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  will  be  assisted  in  the  negotiations 
by  a  liaison  g^up  consisting  of  members  of 
four  member  States  of  the  United  Nations. 

To  this  regard  each  of  the  Parties  shall 
propose  two  nations  and  will  have  the  one- 
time right  tOjveto  one  of  the  nations  pro- 
posed by  the  other. 

4.  The  Secfetary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  will.  Sssiduously,  keep  the  Security 
Council  inforkned  concerning  the  progress 
of  the  negotiaitlons. 

VI 

If  the  term  ifor  negotiations)  fixed  in  sub- 
paragraph 1  of  Point  V  expires  without  the 
achievement  lof  a  definitive  solution,  the 
Secretary  (3eiteral  will  make  a  report  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations,  to 
the  end  that  it  determine,  according  to  what 
is  expedient  and  with  the  greatest  urgency, 
the  guidance  to  be  followed  in  finalizing  a 
definitive  agreement  and  reaching  a  rapid 
solution  of  the  problem. 

AHifEX  B.— Britisr  Proposal 

FALKLAITD  IBLAIfOS:  PROPOSED  AGRSKMUIl 

The  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Ar- 
gentina and  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  i  Great  Britain  and  Northern 
Ireland. 

Responding  to  Security  Council  Resolu- 
tion 502  (1962)  adopted  on  3  April  1982 
under  Article  40  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Natioas, 

Having  entered  into  negotiations  through 
the  good  offices  of  the  Secretary  General  of 
the  United  Nations  for  an  interim  agree- 
ment concerning  the  Falkland  Islands  (Islas 
Malvinas),  hefreiiuifter  referred  to  as  "the  is- 
lands", I 

Having  in  I  mind  the  obligations  with 
regard  to  non-self-govemlng  territories  set 
out  in  Article  7  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  th^  text  of  which  Is  annexed 
hereto,  1 

Have  agreed  on  the  following 
Article  1 

1.  No  provision  of  this  Interim  Agreement 
shall  In  any  way  prejudice  the  rights,  claims 
and  positions  of  either  party  in  the  ultimate 
peaceful  settlement  of  their  dispute  over 
the  islands,   i 

2.  No  acts  6r  activities  taking  place  wtillst 
this  Interim  sgreement  Is  in  force  shall  con- 
stitute a  basis  for  asserting,  supporting  or 
denying  a  calm  to  territorial  sovereignty 
over  the  isla  ids  or  create  any  rights  of  sov- 
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erelgnty  ovei 


1.  With 
hours  after 
(hereinafter 
party 


Article  2 

eilfect  from  a  specified  time,  24 

signature   of   this   agreement 

referred  to  as  Time  "T"),  each 

to  cease  and  thereafter  to 


underi  akes 


them. 


refrain  from  all  firing  and  other  hostile  ac- 
tions. 
2.  Argentina  undertakes: 

(a)  to  commence  withdrawal  of  its  armed 
forces  from  the  islands  with  effect  from 
Time  "T"; 

(b)  to  withdraw  half  of  its  armed  forces  to 
at  least  ISO  nautical  miles  away  from  any 
point  in  the  islands  by  Time  "T"  plus  7 
days;  and 

(c)  to  complete  its  withdrawal  to  at  least 
150  nautical  miles  away  by  Time  "T"  plus  14 
days. 

(3)  The  United  Kingdom  undertakes: 

(a)  to  commence  withdrawal  of  its  armed 
forces  from  the  Islands  with  effect  from 
Time  "T"; 

(b)  to  withdraw  half  of  its  armed  forces  to 
at  least  150  nautical  miles  from  any  point  in 
the  islands  by  Time  "T"  plus  7  days;  and 

<c)  to  complete  its  withdrawal  to  at  least 
ISO  nautical  miles  away  by  Time  "T"  plus  14 
days. 

AHicUl 

With  effect  from  Time  "T,"  each  party 
imdertakes  to  lift  the  exclusion  zones,  warn- 
ings and  similar  measures  which  have  been 
Imposed. 

Article  4 

On  the  completion  of  the  steps  for  with- 
drawal specified  In  Article  2,  each  party  im- 
dertakes to  refrain  from  reintroducing  any 
armed  forces  into  the  islands  or  within  ISO 
nautical  miles  thereof. 

ArticU  S 

Each  party  undertakes  to  lift  with  effect 
from  Time  "T"  the  economic  measures  it 
has  taken  against  the  other  and  to  seek  the 
lifting  of  similar  measures  taken  by  third 
parties. 

Articles 

(1)  Immediately  after  the  signature  of  the 
present  agreement,  Argentina  and  the 
United  Kingdom  sliall  Jointly  sponsor  a 
draft  resolution  In  the  United  Nations 
under  the  terms  of  which  the  Security 
Council  would  take  note  of  the  present 
agreement,  acknowledge  the  role  conferred 
upon  the  Secretary  General  of  the  United 
Nations  therein,  and  authorize  him  to  carry 
out  the  tasks  entnisted  to  him  therein. 

(2)  Immediately  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  referred  to  in  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  article,  a  United  Nations  Administrator, 
being  a  person  acceptable  to  Argentina  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  General  and  will  be  the  offi- 
cer administering  the  government  of  the  Is- 
lands. 

(3)  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  have  the  authority  under  the  direction 
of  the  Secretary  General  to  ensure  the  con- 
tinuing administration  of  the  government  of 
the  islands.  He  shall  discharge  his  functions 
In  consultation  with  the  representative  in- 
stitutions in  the  Islands  which  have  been  de- 
veloped In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  Ar- 
Ude  73  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, with  the  exception  that  one  repre- 
sentative from  the  Argentine  population 
normally  resident  on  the  islands  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  administrator  to  each  of  the 
two  Institutions.  The  administrator  shall  ex- 
ercise his  powers  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  this  agreement  and  in  conformity 
with  the  laws  and  practices  traditionally  ob- 
taining in  the  islands. 

(4)  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  verify  the  withdrawal  of  all  armed 
forces  from  the  islands  and  shall  devise  an 
effective  method  of  ensuring  their  nonreln- 
troduction. 


(5)  The  United  Nations  administrator 
shall  have  such  staff  as  may  t>e  agreed  by 
Argentina  and  the  United  Kingdom  to  be 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  his  func- 
tions under  this  agreement. 

(6)  Each  party  may  have  no  more  than 
three  observers  in  the  Islands. 

ArticU  7 

Except  as  may  be  otherwise  agreed  be- 
tween them,  the  parties  shall,  during  the 
currency  of  this  agreement,  reactivate  the 
exchange  of  notes  of  5  August  1971,  togeth- 
er with  the  Joint  statement  of  communica- 
tions between  the  islands  and  the  Agrentine 
mainland  referred  to  therein.  The  parties 
shall  accordingly  take  appropriate  steps  to 
establish  a  special  consultative  committee  to 
carry  out  the  functions  entrusted  to  the  spe- 
cial consultative  committee  referred  to  in 
the  Joint  statement. 

Articles 

The  parties  undertake  to  enter  into  nego- 
tiations in  good  faith  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Secretary  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  their 
dispute  and  to  seek,  with  a  sense  of  urgency, 
the  completion  of  these  negotiations  by  De- 
cember 31,  1982.  These  negotiations  shall  be 
Initiated  without  prejudice  to  the  rights 
claims  or  positions  of  the  parties  and  with- 
out prejudgment  of  the  outcome. 
Articles 

This  interim  agreement  shall  enter  into 
force  on  signature  and  shall  remain  in  force 
until  a  definitive  agreement  about  the 
future  of  the  islands  has  been  reached  and 
Implemented  by  the  parties.  The  Secretary 
General  will  Immediately  communicate  its 
text  to  the  Security  Coimcil  and  register  it 
in  accordance  with  Article  102  of  the  Char- 
ter of  the  United  Nations. 

ArticU  73  of  the  United  Nation*  Charter 

Members  of  the  United  Nations  which 
have  or  asstuie  responsibilities  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  territories  whose  peoples 
have  not  yet  attained  a  full  measure  of  self- 
government  recognize  the  principle  that  the 
interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  territo- 
ries are  paramount,  and  accept  as  a  sacred 
trust  the  obligation  to  promote  to  the 
utmost,  within  the  system  of  international 
peace  and  security  established  by  the 
present  charter,  the  well-being  of  the  Inhab- 
itants of  these  territories,  and,  to  this  end: 

a.  to  ensure,  with  due  respect  for  the  cul- 
ture of  the  peoples  concerned,  their  politi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  educational  ad- 
vancement, their  just  treatment,  and  their 
protection  against  abuses; 

b.  to  develop  self-government,  to  take  due 
account  of  the  political  aspirations  of  the 
peoples,  and  to  assist  them  in  the  progres- 
sive development  of  their  free  political  insti- 
tutions, according  to  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  each  territory  and  its  peoples  and 
their  varying  stages  of  advancement: 

c.  to  further  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity; 

d.  to  promote  constructive  measures  of  de- 
velopment, to  encourage  research,  and  to  co- 
operate with  one  another  and,  when  and 
where  appropriate,  with  specialized  interna- 
tional bodies  with  a  view  to  the  practical 
achievement  of  the  social,  economic,  and  sci- 
entific purposes  set  forth  in  this  article;  and 

e.  to  transmit  regularly  to  the  Secretary 
General  for  information  purposes,  subject 
to  such  limitation  as  security  and  constitu- 
tional considerations  may  require,  statistical 
and  other  Information  of  a  technical  nature 
relating  to  economic,  social  and  educational 
conditions  in  the  territories  for  which  they 


are  respectively  responsible  other  than 
those  territories  to  which  Chapters  XII  and 
XIII  apply. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  given 
the  minute  differences  which  appear 
in  the  two  proposals  of  May  17,  when 
Britain  abandoned  the  negotiations 
and  elected  to  use  force  to  settle  the 
dispute,  I  find  it  deeply  disturbing 
that  the  levels  of  force  applied  are  so 
disproportionate  to  the  British  goals, 
even  if  one  accepts  the  British  unilat- 
eral interpretation  of  its  rights  under 
international  law.  In  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  no  nation,  to  my  knowledge, 
accepts  Britain's  interpretation  of  its 
rights  in  the  islands,  the  levels  of  force 
applied  are  in  recliless  disregard  for 
the  peace  and  security  of  the  West. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  embrace  the 
Argentine  cause.  The  cause  I  embrace 
is  that  of  the  United  States  and  a  bal- 
anced view  of  our  interests.  What  I 
fear  is  that  the  British  action,  and 
that  our  untimely  "tilt"  toward  Brit- 
ain may  be  a  watershed  in  history,  a 
turning  point  leading  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  Western  civilization.  The 
polarization  now  taking  place  l>etween 
the  Hispanic  and  Mediterranean-based 
cultures  and  those  of  the  Anglo-based 
cultures  is  a  perilous  development. 
And  all  the  while,  Mr.  President,  Brit- 
ish claims  to  the  islands  are  funda- 
mentally trivial. 

For  Argentina,  the  islands  are  part 
of  their  national  history,  their  geolo- 
gy, and  their  geography.  It  is  a  mis- 
take to  think  only  in  terms  of  Argen- 
tine history.  The  feeling  of  Hispani- 
dad— that  is  to  say.  the  feeling  of 
Spanish  culture— runs  deep  in  Latin 
America,  going  back  to  the  16th  centu- 
ry. The  Argentine  heritage  goes  back 
almost  two  centuries  before  1816.  the 
year  that  independence  was  pro- 
claimed. That  heritage  claimed  the  is- 
lands known  as  the  Malvinas.  There 
were,  for  example,  29  Spanish  Gover- 
nors of  the  Malvinas  between  1767  and 
1810.  They  were  followed  by  five  Ar- 
gentine Governors  before  the  British 
used  military  force  to  occupy  the  is- 
lands in  1833.  The  British  did  not  ap- 
point a  Governor  until  1842,  9  years 
after  the  islands  were  seized. 

Today  those  islands  are  still  part  of 
the  Argentine  Continental  Shelf.  By 
geography  they  are  linked  with  Argen- 
tina as  the  nearest  land.  The  basic 
services  and  lines  of  communication 
with  the  world  are  provided  by  Argen- 
tina. The  only  reason  why  the  popula- 
tion is  not  Argentine  is  because  Great 
Britain,  fearing  that  its  illegal  claim 
might  be  challenged,  restricted  the 
normal  development.  It  is  precisely 
that  fear  that  was  behind  the  British 
decision  to  use  military  force  to 
remove  the  civilian  salvage  workers 
who  went  to  South  Georgia  for  peace- 
ful purposes  in  the  middle  of  March. 

The  defense  of  the  British  claims 
has  placed  an  intolerable  burden  upon 
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the  Western  alliance.  The  levels  of 
force  applied,  particularly  in  the  early 
days  of  the  conflict,  are  indefensible. 
It  was  the  British  who  actually  initiat- 
ed hostilities.  In  contrast  to  the  Ar- 
gentine decision  to  deploy  their  mili- 
tary forces  without  violence,  the  Brit- 
ish decision  to  sink  the  General  Bel- 
grano,  a  training  ship  whose  crew  of 
over  1,000  consisted  mostly  of  recruits 
16.  17.  and  18  years  old,  is  an  affront 
to  sensitive  and  civilized  minds.  One 
searches  the  U.N.  Charter  in  vain  for 
the  power  to  decree  arbitrary  war 
zones,  and  then  to  sink  ships  which 
are  outside  the  zone  and  no  palpable 
threat  to  military  operations. 

Is  "aggression,"  unilaterally  inter- 
preted, itself  an  excuse  for  major  ag- 
gression on  a  grand  scale  against  the 
peace  of  the  Western  Hemisphere? 

Mr.  President,  the  time  is  now  for  a 
cease  fire.  With  each  day's  news,  the 
costs  on  each  side  mount  up  at  a  stag- 
gering rate.  I  am  dismayed  that  Mrs. 
Thatcher  should  reject,  out  of  hand, 
the  Pope's  call  for  a  cease-fire.  But  if 
the  United  States  returns  to  true  neu- 
trality, and  makes  clear  to  Britain  that 
we  will  no  longer  support  a  dangerous 
war  on  our  doorstep,  then  Britain  will 
have  a  powerful  inducement  to  return 
to  reasonable  measures.  Elven  if  Brit- 
ain should  retake  the  islands,  Britain 
will  not  be  in  a  position  to  guarantee 
their  independence  or  to  supply  the 
basic  necessities  of  modem  life. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  there  are 
some  basic  principles  that  should  be 
recognized: 

First,  we  must  understand  that  mili- 
tary action  cannot  secure  the  goals  of 
either  country;  only  good  faith  diplo- 
macy can  secure  a  result  that  will  be 
internationally  recognized.  Indeed, 
Britain  has  occupied  the  islands  for 
150  years  without  international  recog- 
nition of  the  legitimacy  of  its  claims. 
Not  one  nation  in  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere—not the  United  States,  not 
even  Canada— has  recognized  the  legit- 
imacy of  the  British  claim.  There  has 
been  reluctance  on  the  part  of  some  to 
endorse  the  Argentine  military  occu- 
pation of  the  islands,  but  neither,  to 
my  knowledge,  has  there  been  support 
for  the  British  claim. 

Second,  despite  the  reservations 
about  Argentinia's  action,  rash  as  that 
action  may  have  been,  fairness  com- 
pels the  recognition  that  it  arose  from 
the  feeling  of  Justice  long  denied.  Not 
only  the  protests  of  the  past  150  years, 
but  more  particularly  the  negotiations 
which  have  been  going  on  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  U.N.  for  the  past  17 
years  have  led  the  Argentinians  to 
expect  that  the  sovereignty  question 
would  be  resolved  at  last.  But  on  Feb- 
ruary 25  and  26  of  this  year,  the  Brit- 
ish withdrew  from  substantive  negoti- 
ations, and  at  the  end  of  March- 
before  the  Argentine  occupation— the 
British  sent  a  fleet  of  warships,  includ- 
ing nuclear  submarines,  to  South  At- 


lantic waters.  This  was  regarded  in  Ar- 
gentina* as  an  effort  to  foreclose  nego- 
tiation! and  an  act  of  bad  faith. 

Thir< ,  the  Argentine  action  in  occu- 
pying t  le  islands  with  military  force  is 
an  act  of  aggression  only  if  one  ac- 
cepts t  le  British  claim  of  sovereignty 
in  the  Islands.  But,  I  say  again,  that  I 
know  0f  no  nation  recognizing  the 
British  claim  of  sovereignty.  As  recent- 
ly as  last  month,  the  Organization  of 
Americtui  States  voted  17  to  1  to  sup- 
port tl}e  Argentine  claim.  Consistent 
with  tl^s  point  of  view,  the  Argentines 
insist  that  their  occupation  of  the  is- 
lands vtas  not  an  act  of  aggression,  but 
an  act  «^f  self-defense. 

Fourth,  even  if  one  accepts  the  Ar- 
gentina view  that  the  occupation  was 
an  act  9f  self-defense,  the  fact  remains 
that  t^e  Argentine  action  disturbed 
the  military  balance  in  the  region. 
Even  though  the  occupation  itself  was 
carried,  out  with  prudence  and  re- 
straintJ  the  tactic  itself  was  rash  in 
that  it]  upset  the  status  quo  of  a  dis- 
puted area.  Argentina  should  not  have 
expected  such  an  action  to  succeed 
without  consequences  that  might  dis- 
rupt the  peace  and  security  of  the 
hemisphere.  Even  if  Argentina  is 
judged  to  be  right  in  its  legal  claims, 
the  tactic  was  a  dangerous  one. 

Fifth!  although  Argentina  miscalcu- 
lated uie  British  reaction,  as  weU  as 
the  reaction  of  other  nations,  the 
action  Itself  was  proportioned  to  the 
goal— not  to  seize  the  island,  but  to 
prevent  the  foreclosure  of  negotiations 
through  the  British  threats  of  force. 
AccortUngly,  the  occupation  was 
peaceful,  with  the  troops  under  orders 
not  to  take  any  lives.  These  orders 
were  followed  to  the  letter,  even  when 
several^  Argentine  casualties  occurred 
among  their  own  ranks.  The  action 
was  therefore  proportionate  to  the 
end  deiired,  namely,  to  obtain  leverage 
for  tha  reopening  of  negotiations  and 
the  achievement  of  a  settlement  which 
would  respect  the  legitimate  rights 
and  traditions  of  the  islanders. 

the  level  of  violence  un- 
by  the  British  was  dispropor- 
to  the  perceived  wrongs  suf- 
[or  to  any  possible  long-term 
It  was  quite  clear  that  Argenti- 
Id  not  have  obtained  an  intema- 
recognized  settlement  by  mili- 
cupation.  There  were  many  dip- 
actions  available,  including 
intemitional  sanctions.  The  fury  of 
the  military  attacks— attacks  which 
were  i|iitiated  by  the  British— are  un- 
precedented in  a  time  of  supposed 
peace.  Although  the  U.N.  Charter  per- 
mits actions  of  self-defense  imtil  the 
Security  Coxmcil  takes  action  there  re- 
mains i  the  question  of  whether  the 
Britisli  actions  can  be  justified  while 
good-faith  negotiations  are  underway. 
It  waslthe  British  who  broke  off  nego- 
tiations, not  the  Argentinians,  while 
public  descriptions  of  the  Ar- 
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gentine  prc^posals  at  variance  with  the 
facts. 

Seventh,  Ithe  question  of  sovereignty 
is  ultimately  tied  to  the  question  of 
self-defense.  There  is  no  sovereignty 
without  the  capability  to  defend  one- 
self, or  without  an  alliance  with  some 
power  thatiwill  undertake  the  defense. 
That  meanp,  in  the  case  of  the  South 
Atlantic  islands,  that  sovereignty  can 
l}e  guaranteed  only  by  a  superpower, 
such  as  the  United  States  or  the 
Soviet  Unl<  n:  or  by  a  neighbor  such  as 
Argentina.  When  Britain  was  a  super- 
power, Britain  was  able  to  prevent  Ar- 
gentiiia  from  asserting  its  historic 
claims.  Bui  Britain  is  no  longer  a  su- 
perpower. For  many  years,  Britain's 
defense  of  the  islands  has  been  only 
nominal.  Ilritain  has  not  even  been 
able  to  maintain  basic  services  to  the 
islands,  sulch  as  communication,  air 
transport,  and  petroleiun  supply. 
These  basic  services  have  been  sup- 
plied by  Argentina.  The  inexorable 
laws  of  gee  graphy  and  economics  have 
been  bindii  ig  the  islands  to  Argentina. 
And  even  if  Great  Britain  should 
retake  the  islands.  Great  Britain  will 
not  be  able  to  guarantee  their  inde- 
pendence. 

Eighth,  Britain's  present  defense  of 
the  islands  is  based  upon  self-delusion, 
both  as  to !  her  present  power  and  her 
future  ability  to  maintain  her  pres- 
ence 8,000  miles  from  home.  The  costs 
to  both  sid^s  have  been  staggering,  but 
the  sinking  of  NATO  ships  is  of  no 
benefit  to  the  defense  of  Europe.  Brit- 
ain's military  campaign  is  like  taking 
out  a  mortkage  to  spend  money  to  im- 
press one'sjneighbors. 

Mr.  President,  the  fighting  in  the 
South  Atlantic  is  a  tragedy  for  both 
sides.  But  {worst  of  all,  it  is  a  tragedy 
for  the  West.  We  cannot  afford  to 
have  a  ho  ise  divided  at  a  time  when 
overall  So^  let  military  might  surpasses 
that  of  th^  United  States.  It  will  take 
all  of  the  0nergy  at  our  disposal,  all  of 
the  good  ^rlll  of  our  neighbors,  all  of 
the  marshaling  of  our  will  and  our 
might  to_inaintain  our  security  and 
freedom,  we  caimot  make  that  effort 
by  tumiiig  our  own  hemisphere 
against  us  and  by  endorsing  a  misguid- 
ed and  ruinous  war.  I  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  then,  to  insist  upon  a 
cease-fire,  and  to  assiure  the  American 
people  thkt  U.S.  resources  are  not 
going  to  b^  used  for  escalation  of  the 
conflict. 
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HOW  THE  SOVIETS  VIOLATE 
THE  SALT  II  TREATY.  WHILE 
THE  UB.  VIOLATES  ITS  OWN 
LAWS  "TO  COMPLY  WITH  SALT 

"  I 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  U.S. 
Government  has  managed  to  mire 
itself  in  an  extraordinary  policy  for 
compliance  with  strategic  arms  limita- 
tion treaties  (SALT).   On  the  other 


hand,  the  U.S.  Government  covers  up 
and  apologizes  for  Soviet  violations  of 
the  SALT  II  treaty.  These  violations 
are  well-known  and  demonstrable. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  Republican 
Party  Platform  of  1980.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  executive  branch  is  unilater- 
ally deactivating  and  limiting  its  own 
strategic  forces  in  order  to  comply 
with  SALT  II  and  SALT  I.  This  is  in 
violation  of  U.S.  law.  Thus  the  U.S. 
Government  is  acting  contrary  to  its 
electoral  platform  promises  on  arms 
control,  while  violating  U.S.  laws.  Only 
the  U.S.  Senate  can  hold  the  adminis- 
tration accountable  to  the  law  and  the 
Constitution  regarding  unilateral  U.S. 
SALT  compliance. 

THE  SOVIET  SALT  II  VIOLATIONS 

There  have  been  many  significant 
violations  of  the  SALT  II  treaty  re- 
ported in  the  press.  The  evidence  for 
these  violations  is  well-established, 
and  quite  strong.  The  most  important 
are: 

The  reported  Soviet  rapid  reload  and 
refire  exercises  for  their  giant  SS-18 
cold-launched  ICBM. 

The  reported  Soviet  covert  deploy- 
ment of  the  camouflaged  and  con- 
cealed mobile  SS-16  ICBM's  at  the 
Plesetsk  Test  Range.  This  activity  is 
similar  to  the  Soviet  illegal  deploy- 
ment of  18  SS-9  ICBM's  at  the  Tjrura- 
tam  Test  Range  during  SALT  I. 

The  Soviet  deployment  of  AS-3  Kan- 
garoo air-to-surface  missiles  on  100 
TU-95  Bear  intercontinental  bombers, 
in  violation  of  several  provisions  of 
SALT  II.  This  is  also  a  Soviet  falsifica- 
tion of  the  data  exchange,  calling  into 
question  all  Soviet-supplied  data. 

The  continued  almost  total  encryp- 
tion of  telemetry  signals  from  the  fol- 
lowing Soviet  missile  programs:  the 
SS-NX-20  SLBM.  the  SS-NX-19 
SLCM,  the  SS-18  MOD  X  IC%M,  and 
the  SS-20  IRBM,  in  violation  of  sever- 
al provisions  of  SALT  II. 

The  fact  that  all  Soviet  camouflage, 
concealment,  and  deception  is  intend- 
ed to  deliberately  Interfere  with  U.S. 
national  technical  means  of  SALT  ver- 
ification (satellite  reconnaissance), 
and  therefore  constitutes  another 
Soviet  SALT  U  violation.  This  viola- 
tion is  confirmed  by  a  Soviet  military 
dictionary  from  as  early  as  1966. 

According  to  conclusive  evidence, 
SALT  I  and  SALT  II  were  deceptively 
negotiated,  unequal,  disstabilizing  and 
not  In  the  UJS.  national  security  inter- 
est. But  the  United  States  is  neverthe- 
less stiU  complying  with  both.  Why? 

Early  in  the  Reagan  administration, 
in  January  1981,  President  Reagan 
called  Soviet  leaders  liars  and  cheats 
who  commit  any  crime  to  advance 
their  objectives.  In  the  same  press  con- 
ference. President  Reagan  declared 
that  SALT  II  was  unveriflable.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  concern  that  SALT  II 
was  unveriflable  was  fully  consistent 
with  his  campaign  statements  oppos- 
ing SALT  II  as  "fatally  flawed,"  un- 


equal. dlssUbUizing.  and  unveriflable. 
His  concern  was  also  fully  consistent 
with  the  Republican  platform's  tough 
arms  control  section,  which  was  reaf- 
firmed by  President  Reagan  after  the 
election. 

In  February  1981.  Navy  Secretary 
Lehman  stated  that  continued  U.S. 
compliance  with  SALT  I  and  II  was  il- 
legal. Lehman's  statement  was  also 
fully  consistent  with  Reagan's  own 
policy  declarations  on  the  subject  of 
SALT  compliance.  Lehman  was  refer- 
ring to  section  33  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  of  1961,  which 
states  that  U.S.  military  force  levels 
can  only  be  limited  by  treaties  requir- 
ing advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
or  by  affirmative  congressional  legisla- 
tion. 

Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  of  1961  states: 

No  action  shall  be  taken  under  this  or  any 
other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
armed  forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  President  under  the 
Constitution,  or  unless  Authorized  by  fur- 
ther affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

Strictly  interpreted,  section  33  states 
that  Presidential  policies  to  limit  U.S. 
force  levels  in  compliance  with  expired 
or  imratified  SALT  treaties  can  be 
chaUenged  at  any  time  by  the  Senate. 

The  Reagan  administration  plans  to 
unilaterally  deactivate  160  Polaris 
SLBM's  52  Titan  II  ICBM's,  and  80  B- 
52  Intercontinental  bombers,  all  of 
which  are  counted  in  and  limited  by 
SALT  II.  These  292  strategic  deUvery 
vehicles  carry  334  nuclear  warheads, 
and  comprise  about  26  percent  of  oiu- 
existing  firepower  or  megatonnage. 
The  United  States  neither  asked  for 
nor  gained  Soviet  quids  pro  quo  in 
arms  control  concessions  before 
making  the  decision  to  unilaterally  de- 
activate these  forces,  but  this  is  a  sep- 
arate problem.  More  significantly, 
each  of  these  deactivations  could  be 
viewed  as  a  violation  of  section  33  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act,  because  they  violate  both  ele- 
ments of  section  33.  They  are  occur- 
ring in  compliance  with  an  unratified 
SALT  II  treaty,  and  they  are  occur- 
ring without  affirmative  congressional 
legislation.  Indeed  the  Titan  II  and  B- 
52  deactivations  are  planned  in  actual 
defiance  of  congressional  legislation, 
the  fiscal  1983  defense  authorization 
bill. 

There  are  several  strong  arguments 
against  Polaris  submarine  dismantle- 
ment, in  further  compliance  not  only 
with  SALT  II,  but  also  with  SALT  I. 
The  deactivation  and  dismantling  of 
Polaris  submarines  is  being  done  with- 
out affirmative  legislation  from  the 
Congress,  which  makes  it  Illegal.  Fur- 
ther, by  dismantling  Polaris  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  expired  SALT  I  In- 
terim Agreement,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment is  acting  in  violation  of  the  law. 


There  has  been  no  binding  legal  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  for  continued  U.S. 
compliance  with  the  SALT  I  Interim 
Agreement  beyond  October  1977.  The 
dismantling  of  Polaris  submarines  is 
required  in  order  to  stay  imder  the 
U.S.  submarine  and  SLBM  limits  of 
the  expired  SALT  I  agreement,  41  sub- 
marines with  656  SLBM's  as  new  Tri- 
dent submarines  are  built.  The  United 
States  could  go  up  to  44  submarines 
carrying  710  SLBM's  by  retiring  our  52 
"ntan  II  ICBM's,  instead  of  Polaris 
submarines.  Titan  II  deactivation  is 
planned  anyway,  but  this  option  is 
being  completely  ignored.  The  United 
States  is  thus  dismantling  two  Polaris 
submarines  for  every  new  Trident  sub- 
marine going  on  sea  trials,  of  which 
there  are  now  two. 

As  specified  in  section  33.  the  treaty- 
making  power  includes  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  The  Senate  has 
not  given  legally  binding  advice  and 
consent  on  continued  U.S.  compliance 
with  SALT  I  beyond  its  expiration  in 
October  1977.  The  U.S.  Senate  did 
pass  a  concurrent  resolution  in  Sep- 
tember 1977  supporting  the  (barter  ad- 
ministration's poUcy  of  indefinite  con- 
tinued U.S.  SALT  I  compliance,  but 
this  resolution  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law,  and  in  any  case  it  was  not  even 
acted  upon  by  the  House.  Further, 
there  has  never  been  affirmative  legis- 
lation by  the  Congress  specifically  au- 
thorizing the  deactivation  and  disman- 
tling of  Polaris  submarines. 

In  suim,  Polaris  submarine  disman- 
tlement in  compliance  with  SALT  I  is 
clearly  illegal.  It  violate  both  elements 
of  section  33.  There  can  be  no  dispute 
with  the  above  facts. 

There  are  several  additional  impor- 
tant facts  relating  to  deactivation  and 
dismantlement  of  Polaris  submarines. 

First.  2  of  the  10  Polaris  submarines 
have  already  been  dismantled  illegally 
and  rendered  inoperable  under  the 
Carter  administration.  The  third  of 
the  10.  the  U.S.S.  Patrick  Henry,  is 
planned  for  deactivation  and  disoian- 
tllng  beginning  next  month,  in  June 
1982.  The  remaining  7  of  the  10  Pola- 
ris subs  are  also  planned  for  deactiva- 
tion in  succession. 

Second,  the  cost  of  dismantling  each 
submarine  is  about  $15.7  million. 
These  funds  are  drawn  from  Navy  op- 
erations and  maintenance  funds.  Thus 
the  total  cost  of  dismantling  the  eight 
remaining  Polaris  submarines  is  about 
$125.6  million.  These  vital  operations 
and  maintenance  funds  have  never 
been  specifically  authorized  by  Con- 
gress for  the  piupose  of  dismantling 
Polaris  submarines.  Instead  of  being 
used  for  the  dismantling  of  good  sub- 
marines, these  O.  &  M.  fimds  should 
be  diverted  instead  to  improving  readi- 
ness and  military  capability. 

Third,  the  total  investment  in  pro- 
curement and  operation  of  the  10  Po- 
laris submarines  over  the  last  24  years 
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is  about  $3.5  billion.  Thus  the  contin- 
ued deactivation  of  Polaiia  subs  will 
throw  away  3Ji  billion  dollars,  worth 
of  food  military  capability. 

Fourth,  if  the  eight  remaining  Pola- 
ris subs  are  not  dismantled,  but  are  in- 
stead retained  as  attack,  or  torpedo, 
submarines,  they  wlU  require  some  ad- 
ditional investment  to  cover  overhaul, 
refueling  and  operations.  These  over- 
haul and  refueling  costs  are  estimated 
to  be  about  $600  million,  spread  over 
several  years. 

Fifth,  the  United  States  now  has 
only  94  attack  submarines  in  its  entire 
fleet,  compared  to  about  189  for  the 
Soviets.  If  the  United  States  retains 
these  8  good  Polaris  submarines,  our 
attack  submarine  force  will  be  in- 
creased to  102.  We  need  every  attack 
submarine  that  we  can  get,  and  the 
Polaris  subs  are  still  in  good  working 
order. 

Sixth,  apologists  for  the  Soviets 
claim  that  the  Soviets  have  reportedly 
dismantled  the  missile  bays  on  about 
four  or  more  of  their  comparable  ear- 
liest T  class  submarines,  in  compliance 
since  1977  with  the  expired  SALT  I 
agreement.  I  would  point  out,  howev- 
er, that  these  submarines  are  evident- 
ly not  being  retired,  as  is  currently 
planned  for  our  Polaris  subs,  but  are 
instead  being  reportedly  converted 
into  either  cruise  missile  or  attack  sub- 
marines. Thus  the  Soviets  do  not 
throw  away  good  weapons.  The  Sovi- 
ets continue  to  use  good  submarines. 
We  should  do  the  same. 

Seventh,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
the  Honorable  John  Lehman,  has  con- 
firmed all  of  the  above  facts  over  a 
year  ago.  In  February  1981,  Secretary 
Lehman  stated  that  U.S.  unilateral 
compliance  with  both  SALT  I  and 
SALT  II  was  illegal.  He  was  referring 
to  continued  Polaris  deactivation  in 
violation  of  section  33  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  John 
Lehman  was  right.  The  United  States 
should  no  longer  illegally  comply  with 
an  expired  SALT  I  agreement.  Soviet 
SALT  I  compliance  itself  has  been 
widely  questioned,  but  that  is  a  sepa- 
rate problem.  It  is  a  strange  situation, 
however,  when  the  United  States  is  il- 
legally complying  with  SALT  I,  while 
the  Soviets  have  illegally  violated 
SALTL 

In  another  example  of  violation  of 
section  33,  the  Reagan  administration 
InltiaUy  rejected  deployment  of  100 
stockpiled  Minuteman  III  ICBM's  in 
place  of  Minuteman  II's  because  this 
would  have  eventually  violated  Salt  II. 
Defense  Secretary  Weinberger  actual- 
ly stated  in  a  March  24,  1981  letter  to 
Senator  ScHMrrr  that— "Additional 
Iflinuteman  Ill's  would  provide  very 
limited  military  utility  and  could 
impact  future  arms  control  negotia- 
tions *  *  *"  Minuteman  III  deploy- 
ment was  authorized  by  Congress  in 
both  fiscal  year  1981  and  fiscal  year 
1982.  Thus  here  is  another  example  of 


affirmative  legislation  actually  being 
violated  in  order  to  comply  with  the 
unratified  BALT II  treaty. 

Finally,  jthere  are  reports  that  the 
Reagan  administration  has  been  con- 
sidering 4  dense  pack  deployment 
mode  for  i  the  new  MX  ICBM.  But 
dense  pack  would  entail  building  hew 
or  relocatihg  old  ICBM  silos,  either  of 
which  woiild  clearly  violate  article  IV 
of  the  SALT  II  treaty.  There  are  re- 
ports thai  MX  deployment  in  the 
dense  pacli  configuration  was  fuUy  ac- 
ceptable t^hnlcally  and  militarily,  but 
that  the  fteagan  administration  has 
been  reluotant  to  approve  dense  pack 
because  it  violates  SALT  n.  So  here  is 
another  example  of  a  U.S.  deployment 
option  which  has  been  delayed  and 
may  be  rejected  because  it  would  vio- 
late an  Unratified  SALT  II  treaty. 
Thus,  It  Is  another  violation  of  section 
33. 

In  the  cases  of  continued  U.S.  com- 
pliance with  the  expired  SALT  I  and 
the  unratified  SALT  II,  there  has  been 
neither  legally  binding  Senate  advice 
and  conscfnt,  and  in  fact,  in  several 
cases,  affirmative  legislation  has  been 
ignored. 

As  note^.  Secretary  Lehman's  Feb- 
ruary 1981  statement  that  U.S.  contin- 
ued comiulance  with  SALT  I  and  II 
was  illegal  was  well  founded,  and  fully 
consistent,  with  President  Reagan's 
campaign  statements,  the  Republican 
platform  and  Reagan's  January  1981 
statementa.  Hence  many  observers 
were  surprised  when  in  February  1981 
Lehman  was  siunmarlly  reprimanded 
and  the  Saate  Department  quickly  pro- 
claimed tiiat  the  United  States  and 
the  SovlelB  would  continue  indefinite- 
ly to  coDDly  with  SALT  I  and  n  as 
long  as  r^ither  side  did  anything  to 
undercut  the  agreement. 

There  were  reports  that  President 
Reagan  was  puzzled  by  the  reprimand- 
ing of  Lehman  for  merely  advancing 
Reagan's  own  declared  anti-SALT  II 
policy,  but  Reagan  did  nothing  to 
change  the  U.S.  imilateral  SALT  n 
compllancle  policy.  Leaving  aside  the 
vague  mmnlng  of  actions  which  un- 
dercut SApT,  unilateral  U.S.  SALT  II 
compliance  is  unsatisfactory.  In  addi- 
tion to  violating  section  33  of  the  rele- 
vant law.jthe  Reagan  administration, 
like  the  Carter  administration  before 
it,  has  failed  to  even  request  a  Soviet 
statement  of  their  own  compliance  in- 
tentions. Perhaps  this  is  because  the 
Soviets  lave  stated  authoritatively 
several  til  aes  that  they  are  not  bound 
to  comply  with  SALT  II  unless  the 
United  SI  sites  ratifies  it.  Thus  the  So- 
viets havt  aU  the  benefits  of  United 
States  compliance  with  SALT  II, 
which  is  acciuring  in  violation  of  U.S. 
law,  while  themselves  accepting  none 
of  the  otMlgations.  Soviet  violations  of 
SALT  II  are  consistent  with  their  dis- 
avowal of 'the  treaty. 

It  is  unrealistic  for  the  United  States 
to  unilaterally  comply  with  a  treaty 
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which  the  Russians  have  said  they  will 
not  comply  with  and  which  we  cannot 
verify.  In  suii.  the  United  States  is 
still  unilaterally  complying  with  SALT 
U.  despite  President  Reagan's  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  it,  its  nonverifia- 
bility.  its  failure  to  be  ratified,  its 
actual  and  illegal  constraining  effect 
on  U.S.  Force^,  and  Soviet  disavowals 
and  violationsj 

On  May  12.  1982,  Secretary  of  State 

Haig  testified!  to  the  Senate  Foreign 

ttee  that  "SALT  II 

ertheless.  he  also  noted 
States  continued  its 
policy  of  complying  with  SALT  II.  He 
added  insistently  that  there  was  abso- 
lutely no  evidence  of  any  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  SALlf  II.  Moveover.  in  a  press 

,t  same  week.  President 
ced  that  both  the  U.S. 

R.  were  complying  with 
the  "monitoring  provi- 

T  II,  without  defining 
what  was  meant  by  this  new  and  vague 
term.  Then  Strangely,  on  Thursday, 
May  13,  in  an  editorial,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  significantly  qualified  the 
SALT  II  compliance  situation.  The 
Post  wrote  tliat  "most  of  its  (SALT 
II's)  terms  are  being  respected  by  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
the  Soviets  are  violating  parts  SALT 
II,  then  they:  are  in  violation  of  the 
whole  treaty.:  Either  the  Soviets  are 
complying  wlih  SALT  II,  or  they  are 
not.  President  Reagan's  reference  to 
only  the  so-c^ed  "monitoring  provi- 
sions," and  the  Post's  qualification 
that  only  "most"  of  SALT  II's  provi- 
sions were  beipg  respected  seem  to  fly 
in  the  face  of  Secretary  Haig's  flat  as- 
sertion that  tihere  was  no  evidence  of 
Soviet  SALT  (I  violations.  On  May  23, 
1982,  Secretary  Haig  stated  on  nation- 
al television  that  the  United  States 
and  the  UJS.fiJl.  continue  to  observe 
"some"  of  SAILT  II's  constraints.  This 
is  an  even  grater  qualification  of  how 
much  of  SAlir  II  the  Soviets  may  be 
complying  with.  The  Director  of  the 
Arms  Control!  Agency.  Eugene  Rostow, 
has  stated  Recently  that  both  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are  ob- 
serving in  'general"  the  SALT  II 
limits.  "Oenettd"  compliance  is  a  new 
concept,  and  [an  even  greater  indict- 
ment of  Soviejt  behavior. 

In  fact,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  a  wholly]  contradictory  policy  re- 
garding U.S.  oompliance  with  SALT  n. 
President  Reagan's  own  campaign 
statements,  f^atform,  and  January 
1981  statements  on  the  undesirability 
and  the  imveHf  lability  of  SALT  II  are 
being  completely  denied  by  Secretary 
Haig.  At  the  same  time  that  the  State 
Department  declares  SALT  II  to  be 
dead,  the  United  States  is  unilaterally 
complying  aid  denying  the  firm  evi- 
dence of  Soviet  violations.  And  fur- 
ther, the  United  States  continues  to 
significantly  constrain  its  own  pro- 
grams in  illeg|Ll  compliance. 
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The  Washington  Post  of  May  23. 
1981,  stated  what  was  probably  the 
real  reason  that  the  State  Department 
denies  the  reports  of  Soviet  SALT  vio- 
lations. According  to  Michael  Getler 

Some  Reagan  administration  officials 
remain  suspicious  of  what  the  Soviets  are 
doing  under  SALT  II  restrictions,  which  are 
still  l>etng  informally  obeyed.  However, 
sources  say  the  administration  refuses  to 
bring  complaints  before  the  standing  con- 
sultative commission,  whose  meetings  It  at- 
tends, for  fear  of  legitimizing  SALT  11.  (PJ^ 
13) 

But  U.S.  compliance  actions  have  al- 
ready legitimized  SALT  II.  Meanwhile, 
the  United  States  wiU  not  face  up  to 
its  suspicions  about  Soviet  violations 
by  challenging  the  Soviets  at  the  SCC. 
This  again  illustrates  the  contradicto- 
ry nature  of  U.S.  SALT  compliance 
policy.  Thus  the  United  States  is  in 
fact  illegally  complying  with  SALT  II. 
while  the  Soviets  are  violating  SALT 

n. 

Meanwhile,  T>resident  Reagan's  own 
innate  suspicions  of  Soviet  intentions 
in  arms  control  negotiations  and  com- 
pliance have  resurfaced.  In  his  Eurelui 
College  "Start"  speech  of  May  9,  1982, 
President  Reagan  stated: 

So  far,  the  Soviet  Union  has  used  arms 
control  negotiations  primarily  as  an  Instru- 
ment to  restrict  n.S.  defense  programs,  and 
In  conjunction  with  their  own  arms  buildup, 
as  a  means  to  enhance  Soviet  power  and 
prestige.  Unfortunately,  for  some  time  tut- 
picioru  have  grown  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  been  living  up  to  Its  obligations 
under  existing  arms  control  treaties,  [em- 
phasis added.] 

Several   Senators.   Jamxs   Bdcklet, 

JaKB     OABK.      OORDOIf      HUMPHRXT,      a 

former  Defense  Secretary,  Melvin 
Laird  and  a  former  Chief  of  Naval  Op- 
erations, Admiral  Zumwalt,  have  all 
taken  the  lead  in  exposing  Soviet 
SALT  violations  over  the  years. 

Probably  the  most  authoritative  ac- 
cusation of  Soviet  SALT  violations 
ever  made  needs  citation.  Mr.  Paul 
Nitze.  who  is  now  the  Chief  U.S.  Nego- 
tiator for  Intermediate  Range  Nuclear 
Force  Negotiations,  was  asked  by  Sen- 
ator ZoRmsKT  during  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  SALT  II  hear- 
ings in  1979:  "Do  you  Imow  of  any  vio- 
lations that  have  come  before  the 
SALT  I  Standing  Consulatitive  Com- 
mission that  were  not  resolved  uinder 
SALT  I?"  Mr.  Nitze  replied: 

No.  but  how  were  they  resolved?  They 
were  resolved  by  accepting  what  had  been 
done  in  violation. 

Thus  Paul  Nitze  himself,  one  of  our 
most  knowledgeable  and  experienced 
SALT  negotiators,  has  strongly  bol- 
stered the  thesis  that  there  have  in 
fact  been  Soviet  SALT  violations. 

In  conclusion,  as  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  stated  on  March  2,  1963,  in 
regard  to  the  limited  test  ban  treaty 
then  under  negotiation  with  the  Sovi- 
ets: 

We  know  enough  now  about  broken  negor 
Uations,  secret  preparations  and  the  advan- 


tages gained  .  .  .  never  to  offer  again  an  un- 
inspected moratorium. 

President  Kennedy's  admonition  is 
probably  the  best  approach  to  current- 
ly popular  notions  proposing  an  un- 
verifiable  United  States-Soviet  nuclear 
"freeze."  The  Brezhnev-Kennedy-Hat- 
field  nuclear  freeze  proposal  is  a  good 
example.  It  is  imverifiable.  as  is  SALT 
II,  as  President  Reagan  has  pointed 
out. 

The  chief  enemy  of  arms  control  is 
Marxism-Leninism.  The  Soviets  are 
indeed  waging  ideological  warfare 
through  arms  control  negotiations.  As 
V.  I.  Lenin  stated  long  ago: 

Every  "peace  program"  (i.e.  such  as  a  nu- 
clear weapons  freeze)  is  a  deception  of  the 
people  and  a  piece  of  hyi>ocrisy,  unless  the 
principal  object  is  to  explain  to  the  masses 
the  need  for  a  revolution. 


MEMORIAL  DAY  1982 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senate  commences  this  year's  Memori- 
al Day  recess,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
debt  we  owe  to  those  who  died  in  the 
service  to  our  great  Nation  and  so  con- 
tributed to  the  freedoms  and  liberties 
which  we  aU  enjoy. 

The  earliest  dates  of  observance  of 
"Decoration  Day"  or  Memorial  Day 
were  April  29,  1866,  and  May  30.  1866. 
Many  a  State,  and  many  a  town,  lays 
claim  to  the  origin  of  this  fine  custom. 
Memorial  Day  observances  occurred  in 
many  locations  at  al>out  the  same  time 
in  our  Nation's  history  and  quicidy 
became  a  nationwide  tradition. 

The  date.  May  30.  was  generally  ob- 
served as  Memorial  E>ay  until  1971, 
when  Public  Law  90-363  went  into 
effect,  providing  for  uniform  annual 
observation  of  certain  legal  public 
holidays  on  Mondays.  Under  this  so- 
called  Monday  Holiday  Law— the  offi- 
cial date  for  celebration  of  Memorial 
Day  became  the  last  Monday  in  May. 

In  thousands  of  cemeteries  through- 
out this  coimtry  and  overseas,  Memo- 
rial Day  ceremonies  will  mark  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  lasting  indebtedness 
owed  by  all  Americans  to  the  ultimate 
sacrifices  made  by  those  brave  individ- 
uals who  died  while  serving  their 
country.  The  Nation  will  pause  on  this 
Memorial  Day.  as  in  the  past,  to  honor 
those  who  gave  their  lives  in  the  Na- 
tion's defense.  Ceremonies  will  be  ob- 
served in  most  of  the  105  national 
cemeteries  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration.  American  flags  wlU  be 
prominently  displayed.  Small  Ameri- 
can flags  will  be  unfurled  on  most  of 
the  1,600,000  gravesites  in  the  national 
cemeteries.  Also,  along  many  roadway 
and  walkways  in  cemeteries  and  at  VA 
facilities  will  be  the  "Avenues  of 
Flags"  in  honor  of  those  who  served. 

Memorial  Day  will  also  remind  us  of 
the  obligation  expressed  by  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he  said,  "Let  us  strive  to 
bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care 
for  him  who  shall  have  borne  the 
battle  and  for  his  widow  and  orphan." 


Lincoln  was  reminding  us  that  it  was 
not  enough  that  we  should  merely  re- 
member those  who  died  in  our 
behalf— that  we  had  a  far  greater  obli- 
gation than  that.  We  can  and  should 
honor  our  war  dead  by  making  certain 
that  we  have  provided  for  their  fami- 
lies and  for  their  comrades  who  sur- 
vive. 

As  a  nation  we  have  taken  this  obli- 
gation very  seriously.  On  this  Memori- 
al Day  we  can  take  Justifiable  pride  in 
the  benefits  we  provide  for  our  veter- 
ans, their  survivors  and  dependents. 

The  budget  resolution  voted  on  in 
the  Senate  a  few  days  ago  includes 
funds  which  would  provide  monthly 
disability  compensation  under  existing 
legislation  for  over  2.3  million  veterans 
with  service-connected  disabilities— a 
total  of  $9.5  billion.  Under  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution  over  354,000  survi- 
vors of  veterans  whose  deaths  were 
service  connected  or  related  to  service- 
connected  disabilities  would  receive 
benefits  totaling  approximately  $1.6 
billion. 

Approximately  820,000  wartime  vet- 
erans and  943,000  survivors  would  re- 
ceive monthly  pension  totaling  $3.9 
billion  in  1983.  The  life  insurance  pro- 
gram administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  provides  coverage  of 
$141.2  billion  to  the  families  of  7.4  mil- 
lion service  persons  and  veterans. 

Under  the  Senate-passed  budget  res- 
olution over  1.3  million  inpatients 
would  be  treated  in  VA  facilities  and 
by  contract  medical  care.  As  many  as 
18.3  million  outpatient  medical  and 
dental  visits  would  be  made. 

Other  VA  programs,  such  as  educa- 
tional assistance,  training  and  reha- 
bilitation, the  veterans'  housing  loan 
program,  and  the  enlargement  of  the 
national  cemetery  system— show 
equally  impressive  statistics  of  service 
to  veterans,  their  survivors  and  de- 
pendents. 

The  United  States  is  meeting  its 
commitment  to  the  veterans  of  our 
Nation  through  the  VA  system.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  overemphasize  the  nu- 
merous individual  efforts  within 
America's  communities  to  honor  those 
who  died  during  their  service  to  our 
country  and  the  efforts  to  encourage 
the  returning  veterans  to  readjust  to 
civilian  life  and  continue  to  be  produc- 
tive useful  members  of  society  as  civil- 
ians. 

I  could  not  close  without  comment- 
ing on  an  enormously  moving  experi- 
ence I  had  Just  this  morning.  I  intro- 
duced at  a  public  ceremony  Ted 
Oostas,  a  Wyoming  veteran  and  a 
former  prisoner  of  war  for  more  than 
5  years  during  the  Vietnam  war,  whose 
art  work  depicting  the  ravages  of  war 
are  currently  on  display  at  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  central  office. 

This  extraordinary  man  grew  up  in 
Cheyenne,  graduated  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wyoming,  and  was  serving  as 
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an  Army  Intelligence  officer  when  he 
was  wounded  and  captured  during  the 
Tet  offensive  in  Vietnam  in  1968. 
When  he  was  released  in  March  1973, 
he  was  in  very  poor  physical  and 
mental  condition.  He  had  noanaged  to 
survive  for  more  than  4  years  in  soli- 
tary confinement  In  a  3-by-7  foot  cell  6 
feet  high.  He  had  been  tortured  exten- 
sively and  suffered  from  malaria, 
dental  abscesses,  hookworms,  and  a  se- 
rious blood  clot  on  the  brain.  Ted 
Gostas'  rehabilitation  included  the  re- 
sumption of  his  drawing,  painting,  and 
writing.  His  haimtlng  representations 
of  more  than  5  years  of  imprisonment 
have  been  displayed  at  the  Wyoming 
State  Museiun  and  will  be  shown 
throughout  the  State  during  this  next 
year  ss  the  result  of  a  grant  Ted  re- 
ceived from  the  Wyoming  Council  on 
the  Arts.  This  is  a  sincere  tribute  to  an 
outstanding  American  veteran. 

The  message  conveyed  by  his  draw- 
ings and  paintings  is  an  extremely 
moving  one  and  so  clearly  demon- 
strates his  awesome  ability  to  educate 
others  about  war  and  Its  effects  on  the 
human  psyche.  Ted  has  been  able  to 
come  back  from  Vietnam  and  from  his 
extremely  difficult  and  traumatic 
years  spent  as  a  POW  and  he  has  read- 
justed to  civilian  life  by  the  sharing  of 
his  art  and  his  narrations  as  he  con- 
veys his  impressions  of  the  horrors  he 
experienced. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  remember 
those  who  died  In  wartime.  However, 
the  living  death  experienced  by  Ted 
Ooatas.  and  other  POWs  for  extended 
periods  of  time  must  never  be  forgot- 
ten. Ted  recounted  the  burning  desire 
to  return  home,  to  feel  the  closeness 
and  love  of  other  caring  individuals, 
and  to  be  free.  These  treasured  gifts  of 
freedom  must  never  be  taken  for 
granted  for  they  are  the  basis  on 
which  our  democracy  flourishes.  Ted 
Oostas  stated  that  his  art  is  meant  to 
make  us  think  carefully  about  war— 
"and  to  hold  a  mirror  up  to  war  and 
hope  that  once  it  looks  at  itself,  like 
Medusa,  it  will  begin  to  die."  It  is  a 
message  worth  remembering  on  Me- 
morial Day. 


THE  POWER  OP  THE  PRESS 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
some  days  ago  Mr.  Michael  J.  O'Neill, 
editor  of  the  New  York  Dally  News, 
the  Nation's  largest  general  circula- 
tion newspaper,  and  president  of  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi- 
tors, delivered  to  that  society  a  presi- 
dential address  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary candor,  force,  and  perception. 
One  recalls  that  extraordinary  series 
of  articles  the  late  A.  J.  Leibllng  wrote 
for  the  New  Yorker  magazine  entitled, 
"Annals  of  the  Press."  In  those  annals 
there  has  surtly  been  no  Important 
statement  by  a  Journalist  than  Mr. 
O'Neill's.  It  is  already  an  event  Li  the 
history  of  Journalism.  As  an  admiring 


New  Yortcer,  I  can  only  hope  that  his 
analysis  and  prescription,  loving  of 
country  $nd  of  craft,  selfless  and  patri- 
otic and  courageous  so  far  beyond  that 
false  courage  we  associate  with  the 
herd  of  independent  minds  that  too 
often  defines  public  issues  will  come  in 
time  to  be  seen  as  prophetic  as  well. 
Ideas  have  consequences,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  itsk  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  O'Neill's  address  be  printed  in  the 
CoNGRxs^iOHAL  RECORD  SO  that  future 
generatians  will  know  that  there  lived 
in  our  time  a  man  worthy  of  our  past 
and  deserving  of  the  respect  and  ac- 
claim of  our  posterity. 

^Thk  Power  op  thb  Prkss 

a  problbf  por  thz  republic— a  chaixenok 
i  por  editors 

Standing  on  the  gallows  for  the  last  five 
months.  Waiting  for  the  trap  door  to  fall, 
has  beed  a  stimulating  experience.  As 
Samuel  .^hnson  once  remarked,  the  pros- 
pect of  Ming  hanged  does  powerfully  con- 
centrate the  mind.  In  my  case,  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  about  the  mortality  of  news- 
papers—tke  Daily  News,  of  course— but  also 
other  troubled  newspapers  and.  Indeed, 
newspapers  in  general  because  they  are 
probably  Ml  quite  mortal. 

There  tre  in  most  of  us  those  intimations 
of  immoHality  that  Wordsworth  wrote 
about,  we  never  think  of  ourselves  as' 
ending,  Jast  as  little  children  cannot  con- 
ceive of  their  parents  dying.  And  so  it  is 
with  institutions,  from  large  corporations  to 
great  citl^.  We  assume  they  wUl  last  for- 
ever. 

Except  if  you  walli  through  the  ruins  of 
Ephesus  (n  Asia  Minor,  and  realize  that  a 
populatioti  of  250.000  simply  vanished  into 
history,  you  are  reminded  of  the  fragile 
nature  o{  man  and  his  works.  And  you  get 
the  samei  feeling,  in  a  more  intimate  way, 
when  newspapers  sudden tly  disappear.  Par- 
ticularly the  ones  you  have  known  and 
loved.      I 

Under  mese  circumstances,  it  is  natural  to 
reflect  on  our  business— to  consider  what 
forces  ar^  working  for  its  Improvement  or 
disparagAnent,  how  we  are  faring  generally 
in  the  soiial  and  economic  turmoil  now  buf- 
feting us'all.  An  editor  is  inspired  to  reflect 
especially  on  the  state  of  his  profession  and. 
in  my  case,  to  worry  about  how  well  we  are 
fulfilling  our  obligations  to  the  society  we 
serve.  Fot  while  there  has  been  an  astonish- 
ing growth  in  the  power  of  the  media  over 
the  last  oecade  or  so,  I  am  by  no  means  sure 
we  are  ijsing  it  wisely.  The  tendency  has 
been  to  Trevel  in  the  power  and  wield  it 
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freely  rather  than  to  accept  any  correspond- 
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in  responsibility, 
the  very  processes  we  use  to 
e  public  have  been  badly  distorted 
ion  and,  to  a  lesser  degree,  by  a 
ge  of  other  phenomena  from  in- 
vestigatite  excesses  to  our  enthrallment 
with  adversary  Journalism.  So  not  only  have 
we  failed!  to  match  new  responsibility  to  new 
power,  we  have  also  yielded  to  trends  that 
are  hurting  the  cause  of  a  well  informed 
citizenry. 

The  extraordinary  powers  of  the  media, 
most  convincingly  displayed  by  network  tel- 
evision and  the  national  press,  have  been 
mobilized  to  influence  major  public  issues 
and  national  elections,  to  help  diffuse  the 
authority  of  Congress  and  to  disassemble 
the  political  parties— even  to  make  presi- 
dents or  to  break  them.  Indeed,  the  media 
now  weigh  so  heavily  on  the  scales  of  power 


that  some  poutical  scientists  claim  we  are 
upsetting  the  historic  checlLs  and  balances 
invented  by  our  forefathers. 

Samuel  P.  Huntington  of  Harvard  has  ob- 
served that  "During  the  60s  and  70s.  the 
media  were  tHe  institution  whose  power  ex- 
panded most  significantly  and  that  posed 
the  most  serioiis  challenges  to  governmental 
authority."  M^  M.  Kampelman  has  simi- 
larly warned!  that  "the  relatively  unre- 
strained power  of  the  media  may  well  repre- 
sent an  even  li-eater  challenge  to  democracy 
than  the  mu9i  publicized  abuses  of  power 
by  the  executive  and  the  Congress."  And 
Sen.  Daniel  P.  Moynihan,  who  concedes  the 
press  already  has  the  upper  hand  In  Wash- 
ington, says  that  if  the  balance  should  tip 
too  far  in  its  direction  "our  capacity  for  ef- 
fective democratic  government  will  be  seri- 
ously and  dangerously  weakened." 

This  is  flattering,  of  course,  because  all 
newspapermei  dream  of  being  movers  and 
shakers  and  the  thought  that  we  may  actu- 
ally be  threatening  the  national  government 
is  inspirational.  In  several  respects,  it  is  also 
true.  The  Communications  Revolution, 
which  is  profoundly  reshaping  all  of  West- 
em  society,  hss  also  altered  the  basic  terms 
of  reference  between  the  press  and  Ameri- 
can democracy. 

No  longer  ate  we  Just  the  messengers,  ob- 
servers on  the  sidelines,  witch's  mirrors 
faithfully  telUng  society  how  it  looks.  Now 
we  are  deeply  Imbedded  in  the  democratic 
process  itself^  as  principal  actors  rather 
than  bit  playors  or  mere  audience. 

No  longer  do  we  merely  cover  the  news. 
Thanks  mainfy  to  television,  we  are  often 
partners  now]  in  the  creation  of  news— un- 
willing and  unwitting  partners,  perhaps,  but 
partners  nonetheless  in  producing  what 
Daniel  Booratin  has  deplored  as  pseudo 
events,  pseuck)  protests,  pseudo  crises  and 
controversiesJ 

No  longer  <x>  we  look  on  government  only 
with  the  heiJthy  skepticism  required  by 
professional  vadition.  Now  we  have  a  hard. 
Intensely  adversarial  attitude.  We  treat  the 
government  a^  the  enemy— and  government 
officials  as  colivenient  targets  for  attack  and 
destroy  missions. 

No  longer  4o  we  submit  automatically  to 
the  rigors  of  old-fashioned  impartiality. 
Now,  not  alwsys  but  too  often,  we  surrender 
to  the  impulse  of  advocacy,  in  the  name  of 
reform  but  forgetful  of  Imlance,  fairness 
and— if  it  isn't  too  unfashionable  to  say  so— 
what  is  good  for  the  country. 

These  trends,  however,  are  more  symptom 
than  cause.  Much  deeper  processes  are  at 
work.  The  mass  media,  especially  television, 
are  not  only  Changing  the  way  government 
is  covered  but  the  way  it  functions.  The  cru- 
cial relationship  between  the  people  and 
their  elected  representatives— the  very  core 
of  our  poUtk^il  system— has  been  altered 
fundamentally. 

In  ways  tliat  Jefferson  and  Hamilton 
never  intended  nor  could  even  imagine. 
Americans  now  have  the  whole  world  deliv- 
ered to  them  every  day,  in  pulsating,  living 
color— all  of  life  swept  Inside  their  personal 
horizon.  Dinant  events— Selma.  Alabama 
.  .  .  the  riot-iom  Democratic  convention  in 
Chicago  .  .  .Ithe  hostages  In  Iran— are  in- 
stant experiences,  neither  Insulated  by  a  re- 
porter's translation  nor  muted  by  what 
Theodore  H.  White  has  called  the  consoling 
"filter  of  tim^". 

The  flashing  Images  mobilize  popular 
emotions  on  a  truly  massive  scale  and  with 
stunning  speed,  quicldy  generating  and 
shaping  public  opinion.  The  televised  battle 
scenes  from  Vietnam,  as  we  know,  aroused  a 
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whole  nation  against  the  war.  helped  re- 
verse our  national  policy,  and  ultimately  de- 
stroyed the  presidency  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 
"The  introduction  of  modem  mass  com- 
munications," said  the  sociologist  Daniel 
Bell,  "allows  us,  in  many  cases  forces  us.  to 
respond  directly  and  immediately  to  social 
Issues."  Television  has  thus  played  a  deci- 
sive role  In  the  so-called  revolution  of  rising 
expectations.  It  has  strongly  stimulated  the 
consumption  culture.  It  has  dramatized  the 
gap  between  haves  and  have  nots,  helping  to 
create  a  runaway  demand  for  more  and 
more  government  services  and  for  equality 
of  result  as  well  as  of  opportunity. 

Time  and  time  again,  presidents  discover 
that  the  public  has  already  made  up  its 
mind  about  issues  before  they  have  even 
bad  time  to  consider  them.  Their  hand  is 
forced.  The  deliberative  process  that  repre- 
sentative government  was  designed  to 
assure  Is  frustrated. 

Television  has  also  Indelibly  changed  the 
democratic  process  by  establishing  a  direct 
communication  link  between  political  lead- 
ers and  their  constituents.  Now.  as  never 
before,  these  politicians  are  able  to  by-pass 
the  print  media  and  the  troublesome  busi- 
ness of  depending  on  reporters  to  represent 
them  to  the  public. 

More  significant,  but  for  the  same  reason, 
they  are  also  able  to  by-pass  their  parties  so 
that  the  whole  system  of  party  government, 
built  up  over  nearly  two  centuries,  is  now 
breaking  down.  This,  in  turn,  is  contributing 
to  the  crisis  of  government  that  Lloyd 
Cutler  and  others  find  so  threatening  to  the 
American  system. 

In  presidential  elections,  that  most  central 
of  democratic  functions,  media  appeal,  has 
replaced  party  screening  in  the  primary  se- 
lection process.  National  conventions  are  no 
longer  relevant.  Most  of  the  subtle  bonds  of 
political  power,  whether  the  ritual  dispens- 
ing of  favors  or  dependence  on  party  for  ad- 
vancement, have  been  snapped.  Prom  the 
district  clubhouse  to  Washington,  especially 
Washington,  political  discipline  has  almost 
disappeared. 

The  president  no  longer  has  much  lever- 
age over  the  members  of  Congress,  even 
those  in  his  own  party.  Congress  itself  is  In 
a  disheveled  state  with  power  so  diluted 
that  neither  floor  leaders  nor  committee 
chairmen  are  able  to  act  with  the  authority, 
for  example,  of  a  Sam  Raybum. 

As  a  consequence,  power  has  been  badly 
fractured.  Our  capacity  for  achieving  con- 
sensus on  national  Issues  has  been  damaged. 
George  F.  Kennan  cites  fragmented  author- 
ity as  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  disarray 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy,  and  he  mainly  blames 
Washington's  over-reaction  to  popular  emo- 
tions whipped  up  by  the  media. 

Where  power  is  frayed,  as  Douglass  Cater 
has  pointed  out.  "public  opinion  is  called  on 
more  regularly  than  elsewhere  to  act  as  ar- 
biter among  competing  policies  and  politi- 
cians." So  we  have  the  paradox  of  the  mass 
media  tearing  down  power  on  the  one  hand, 
and  then  gaining  power  themselves  at  the 
expense  of  the  Institutions  they  have  dimin- 
ished. 

One  of  the  victims  of  this  process  Is  the 
presidency  itself.  Although  many  complex 
forces  have  conspired  to  undermine  its  au- 
thority, television  and  the  national  press 
have  played  a  major  role.  For  one  thing, 
they  have  focused  tremendous  attention  on 
the  president,  as  the  personal  symbol  of  the 
nation  and  its  ideals,  as  the  principal  instru- 
ment of  action  and  the  first  resort  of  com- 
plaint or  redress.  They  also  rely  on  him  for 
the  drama,  the  glamor  and  excitement,  that 
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television  forever  craves  and  must  have  to 
survive.  Indeed,  he  happily  conspires  in  the 
creation  of  media  events  and  makes  all  sorts 
of  other  concessions  in  order  to  present  his 
deeds  in  a  way  that  TV  finds  congenial. 

A  skilled  communicator  like  Ronald 
Reagan  Is  a  master  of  television.  He  exploits 
It  with  great  effect  to  project  himself  and 
his  policies  directly  to  millions  of  people, 
going  over  the  heads  of  Congress  and.  inci- 
dentally, making  an  end  run  around  newspa- 
pers. 

But  television  can  also  be  cruel.  It  raises 
public  expectations  far  beyond  the  presi- 
dent's reach  and  then,  when  he  cannot  sat- 
isfy them,  it  magnifies  the  perception  of 
failure.  By  massive  over-exposure,  the 
media  also  strip  away  the  protective  mys- 
tery of  the  Oval  Office,  inviting  the  same 
kind  of  premature  disenchantment  that  de- 
stroys so  many  TV  stars. 

A  more  serious  concern  is  how  the  media 
merry-go-round  is  distorting  the  news,  the 
information  base,  if  you  will,  that  people 
need  to  make  sound  decisions  in  a  democra- 
cy. The  capacity  to  mobilize  public  opinion 
is  now  so  great  that  issues  and  events  are 
often  shaped  as  much  to  serve  the  media's 
demands  as  to  promote  the  general  welfare. 
The  result  is  a  blurring  of  the  line  be- 
tween the  medium  and  the  message,  be- 
tween substance  and  shadow,  like  the 
shadow  on  Plato's  cave.  "In  the  beginning," 
as  Huntington  has  commented,  "television 
covered  the  news;  soon,  news  was  produced 
for  television."  Boorstin  has  made  the  same 
point,  but  less  politely. 

Unfortunately,  television  is  an  Impression- 
istic medium  that  marshals  images  and  emo- 
tions rather  than  words  and  reasons.  Its 
lenses  are  distorting.  They  focus  on  the  dra- 
matic and  the  visible,  on  action  and  conflict. 
News  decisions  are  influenced  by  what  film 
is  available,  what  events  "project"  well, 
what  can  be  explained  easUy  In  qulclUe 
bursts  of  audio  headlines. 

Newsmakers  modify  their  behavior  to  fit, 
creating  controversy  on  demand,  turning 
away  from  debate  and  petition  in  favor  of 
protest  and  demonstration.  As  the  former 
Tammany  Hall  chief,  Edward  N.  Costikyan. 
put  it  In  a  manual  for  political  candidates: 
"Television  reporting  Is  not  news:  it  Is  spec- 
tacle. To  capture  coverage,  you  must  create 
a  spectacle  •  •  •"  Some  issues,  artificial  or 
real,  are  chumed  up  to  the  point  that  they 
command  national  attention  and  affect  na- 
tional policy.  Other  issues  which  may  be  far 
more  valid  and  important— lagging  invest- 
ment in  basic  research,  for  example— are  ig- 
nored because  they  cannot  be  seen  by  televi- 
sion's bestdy  red  eye. 

The  raw  materials  of  public  deliberation 
thus  become  a  confusing  mixture  of  the  real 
and  unreal,  important  and  irrelevant— a 
jumble  of  Impressions  that  confound  even 
the  historians.  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger.  Jr., 
said  that  after  being  involved  in  the  making 
of  history  during  his  White  House  days,  he 
could  never  again  rely  on  the  testimony  of 
the  press. 

So  we  all  spin  around  in  a  vicious  circle. 
Television  first  changes  the  nature  of  mass 
communication,  including  communication 
between  the  people  and  their  government. 
In  response,  political  leaders,  single  issue 
groups,  and  all  other  players  on  the  public 
stage  change  their  media  behavior.  Then 
the  media,  including  the  national  press, 
react  and  interact.  Masses  of  people  become 
Involved,  contributing  to  the  surge  of  parti- 
cipatory democracy  that  students  of  govern- 
ment have  decried.  Public  agendas  and  pri- 
orities are  distorted.  The  thrust  of  the  news. 


the  pace,  and  even  the  content  of  the  news, 
become  captive  to  the  process. 

Adding  to  the  general  turmoil  are  two 
other  phenomena:  the  press'  harshly  adver- 
sarial posture  toward  government  and  its  In- 
fatuation with  investigative  reporting. 
These  attitudes,  which  have  alwajrs  lurked 
in  the  psyche  of  American  Journalists,  were 
enormously  Intensified  by  Vietnam,  Water- 
gate and  the  general  attack  on  authority  in 
the  19608  and  1970s.  Both  news  coverage 
and  the  conduct  of  government  liave  been 
duly  affected— but  not  improved. 

It  may  be  foolhardy  to  say  anything  un- 
charitable about  investigative  reportinr,  it  is 
In  such  vogue  now.  We  have  all  basked  In 
the  glory  of  exposes  and  gloated  while 
public  officials  have  turned  slowly  on  the 
spit  of  newspaper  disclosures.  I  remember 
the  triumph  we  felt  at  the  Dally  News  when 
we  reported  that  a  congressman  had  lied 
about  pleading  the  fifth  amendment  and 
then  saw  him  destroyed  as  a  candidate  for 
mayor. 

On  balance.  Investigative  reporting  has 
probably  done  more  good  than  harm,  al- 
though a  wise  member  of  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  board,  Roger  Starr,  would 
dispute  the  point.  He  once  suggested  wist- 
fully that  Journalism  schools  should  ban 
Lincoln  Steffens'  famous  book.  "The  Shame 
of  the  Cities".  He  said  that  muckralung  did 
so  much  damage  to  the  cities  that  he  hated 
to  think  what  havoc  modem  investigative 
reporters  might  commit. 

Muckraking  has  been  over-emphasized, 
tending  to  crowd  out  other  more  significant 
kinds  of  reporting.  If  we  had  not  been  so 
busy  chasing  corrupt  officials,  for  instance, 
we  might  not  be  guilty  of  having  missed 
some  of  the  biggest  stories  of  the  last  half 
century: 

The  great  migration  of  blacks  from  the 
South  to  the  Industrial  cities  of  the  North, 
something  we  didn't  discover  until  there 
were  riots  in  the  streets  of  Detroit. 

The  first  mincing  steps  toward  war  In 
Vietnam,  which  we  did  not  begin  reporting 
seriously  until  our  troops  were  involved. 

The  women's  liberation  movement  and 
the  massive  migration  of  women  into  the 
job  market,  a  social  revolution  that  we  origi- 
nally dismissed  as  an  outbreak  of  bra  burn- 
ings. 

In  some  cases,  investigative  reporting  has 
also  run  off  the  ethical  tracks.  Individuals 
and  institutions  have  been  needlessly  hurt 
when  the  lure  of  sensational  headlines  has 
prevailed  over  fairness,  balance,  and  a  valid 
public  purpose.  Those  uninspiring  scenes  of 
reporters  and  cameramen  trampling  over 
Richard  Allen's  front  lawn  to  hound  his 
wife  and  children  raise  questions. 

Is  our  duty  to  Inform  so  stem  that  we 
must  exile  ourselves  from  our  own  human- 
ity? Are  we  like  policemen  who  have  become 
inured  to  violence?  Have  we  become  so  cyni- 
cal, so  hardened  by  our  experiences  with 
sham,  that  we  can  no  longer  feel  what  an 
official  feels,  what  his  wife  and  children 
feel,  when  he  Is  being  ripped  and  torn  on 
TV  and  in  the  press?  Have  we  become  so  ar- 
rogant with  our  power,  so  competitive,  that 
we  cannot  decide  that  the  public  crime  Is 
often  not  worth  the  private  punishment? 
That  the  First  Amendment  is  often  abused 
rather  than  served  by  those  who  would 
defend  it. 

"  •  •  •  Is  it  not  true,"  Kampelman  asked, 
"that  no  man  is  free  if  he  can  be  terrorized 
by  his  neighbor?  And,  is  it  not  possible  for 
words  as  well  as  swords  to  terrorize?" 

Similar  questions  need  to  be  asked  about 
our  Intensely  adversarial  coverage  of  gov- 
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emment  because  this,  too,  is  falsely  coloring 
the  Information  flowing  to  the  public. 

We  are  probably  the  moet  adversarial 
people  In  the  world— "the  most  anti-Ameri- 
can", to  quote  the  British  poet  Stephen 
Spender— and  we  are  getting  worse  all  the 
time.  The  reasons  lie  deep  in  the  past— in 
the  Enlightenment's  victory  over  authority, 
in  the  romantic  concept  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed by  Milton  that  truth  will  triumph  in 
any  struggle  between  reason  and  falsehood, 
in  the  Industrial  age's  emphasis  on  competi- 
tion to  sort  out  good  products  from  bad,  in 
the  checks  and  balances  built  Into  our  own 
F^ederal  system,  and  In  the  egalitarian  move- 
ment that  has  recently  reached  such  a  cre- 
scendo in  the  United  States. 

In  our  profession,  there  are  more  immedi- 
ate causes.  There  are  the  natural  tensions 
between  a  President  who  paints  a  rosy  view 
of  all  he  does  and  the  messengers  who  deliv- 
er bad  news.  There  Is  the  understandable  re- 
sentment of  officials  who  feel  the  media 
always  emphasize  the  exceptional  and  nega- 
tive over  the  positive,  conflict  and  failure 
over  success.  And  on  the  other  side,  there 
are  the  endless  official  lies  and  deceits  and 
masquerades  that  gnaw  at  the  moral  Intent 
of  reporters. 

Within  the  American  context,  these  ten- 
dencies are  normal.  But  they  have  become 
much  more  destructive  in  the  last  few  years. 
With  Vietiuun  and  Watergate,  with  new 
waves  of  young,  committed  reporters 
moving  into  the  profession,  with  older  edi- 
tors feeling  guilty  about  having  been  "too 
soft"  in  the  past,  the  media's  relations  with 
government  have  taken  a  sharp  turn  for  the 
worse.  The  government  has  become  the 
enemy. 

A  regretful  Vermont  Royster  has  said  that 
the  great  difference  between  the  Washing- 
ton press  corps  of  his  day  and  the  one  now 
is  that  then  "we  did  not  think  of  ourselves 
and  the  government  as  enemies." 

"We  were  cynical  about  much  in  govern- 
ment, yes,"  he  said.  "We  were  skeptical 
about  many  government  programs,  yes.  We 
thought  of  ourselves  the  watchdogs  of  gov- 
ernment, yes.  We  delighted  In  exposes  of 
bungling  and  cori^ptioii.  yes.  But  enemies 
of  government,  no." 

By  the  time  Jimmy  Carter  was  elected, 
the  critic  Anthony  Smith  has  observed,  the 
American  press  had  come  "to  thi^ik  of  itself 
as  an  opposition,  almost  In  the  European 
sense,  as  a  counter-power,  part  of  whose 
raiaon  d'etre  consisted  in  the  constant 
search  for  ways  to  dethrone  the  incumbent 
in  office." 

Smith  may  have  overstated  his  point,  but 
llyersarial  pendulum  has  in  fact  swung 
too  fak  and  this  Is  not  good  for  the  press, 
the  gMtesBBtent,  or  society.  Contrary  to 
18th  cenuy  myth  and  our  own  litigious 
tradition,  tne  adversarial  method  does  not 
necessarily  produce  truth.  As  often  as  not,  it 
misses  the  truth  and  distorts  reality.  And 
knee-jerk  opposition  to  government  by  a 
free  press  is  only  a  mirror  image  of  the  im- 
devlating  governmental  support  that  we 
criticize  in  the  totalitarian  media. 

In  its  more  extreme  forms,  the  adversarial 
attitude  creates  barriers  to  the  clear  obser- 
vation and  analysis  necessary  for  objectivi- 
ty. It  encourages  emotional  involvement 
with  Individual  pensonalitles  and  issues.  It 
Invites  arrogance.  It  tempts  reports  to  har- 
rass  officials.  Ultimately,  it  undermines 
credibility  because  people  Intuitively  sense 
when  the  press  Is  being  unfair.  They  are 
quick  to  detect  a  belligerent  tone  In  a  story 
and  then  discount  it  in  their  own  mental 
ledger.  And  they  become  deeply  skeptical,  in 
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Ben  J.  Wallenberg's  view,  when  all  they  get 
from  the  ifress  is  an  ^dless  rat-a-tat-tat  of 
failure. 

"Is  it  so  absurd  to  suggest,"  he  asks,  "that 
if  all  one  reads  and  all  one  sees  is  case  under 
the  rubric  of  crisis  and  chaos  that  Ameri- 
cans will  either  a)  believe  the  press  and 
think  Am^ca  is  on  the  wrong  track  qr  b) 
believe  their  own  senses  and  think  the  press 
and  the  crisis-mongers  they  headline  are 
elite,  arro^int  and  so  far  out  of  touch  as  to 
be  non-cr*dible  and,  even  worse,  irrele- 
vant?"       I 

If  the  credibility  of  news  coverage  has 
been  hurtj  the  functioning  of  government 
has  been  damaged  even  more.  Not  only  are 
public  issues  and  priorities  strongly  influ- 
enced by  the  media,  every  policy  Initiative, 
every  actiogi,  has  to  run  a  gauntlet  of  criti- 
cism that  is  often  generated— and  always 
amplified— 'by  the  press.  In  the  searing  glare 
of  dally  coverage,  an  official's  every  person- 
al Haw,  evtry  act,  every  mistake,  every  slip 
of  the  tontfue,  every  display  of  temper,  is  re- 
corded, nmgnlfied,  and  ground  into  the 
public  conociousness. 

The  protests  of  special  interest  groups, 
the  charges  of  publicity-hungry  congress- 
men, are  rpck-and-roUed  through  the  halls 
of  power.  Controversy  and  conflict  are 
sought  out  wherever  they  can  be  found,  sap- 
ping ener^es  and  usually  diverting  atten- 
tion from  4iore  urgent  public  business. 

In  this  Whirling  centrifuge  of  criticism 
and  controversy,  authority  is  dissipated.  Of- 
ficials are  Undermined  and  demoralized.  The 
capacity  t4  govern,  already  drastically  re- 
duced by  the  fragmentation  of  power,  is 
weakened  atill  further. 

The  me<aa  have.  In  short,  made  a  consid- 
erable conirib'jtion  to  the  disarray  In  gpv- 
emment  a|id  therefore  have  an  obligation 
to  help  sett  matters  straight.  Or  at  least  to 
improve  t^em.  The  corollary  of  Increased 
power  is  iifcreased  responsibility.  The  press 
cannot  stattd  apart,  as  if  it  were  not  an  in- 
terested party,  not  to  say  participant,  in  the 
democratic  process. 

We  should  begin  with  an  editorial  philoso- 
phy that  ig  more  positive,  more  tolerant  of 
the  frailtiet  of  human  institutions  and  their 
leaders,  more  sensitive  to  the  rights  and 
feelings  of  individuals— public  officials  as 
well  as  priviate  citizens. 

We  should  be  less  arrogant,  recognizing 
our  own  itnpressive  shortcomings  and  ac- 
cepting Wflter  Uppmann's  lament  that  we 
can  never  i  claim  to  be  the  merchants  of 
truth  whefa  we  so  rarely  know  what  the 
truth  is. 

We  shou  d  make  peace  with  the  govern- 
ment; we  should  not  be  its  enemy.  No  code 
of  chivalry  requires  us  to  challenge  every  of- 
ficial actio*,  out  of  Pavlovlan  distrust  of  au- 
thority or  on  the  false  premise  that  attack 
is  the  best  way  to  flush  out  truth.  Our  as- 
signment i$  to  report  and  explain  issues,  not 
decide  the^i.  We  are  supposed  to  be  the  ob- 
servers, ndt  the  participants— the  neutral 
party,  not  the  permanent  political  opposi- 
tion. I 

We  should  cure  ourselves  of  our  adversar- 
ial mindset  The  adversarial  culture  is  a  dis- 
ease attacking  the  nation's  vital  organs.  The 
lawyers  will  never  escape  it,  but  we  must. 
We  should  retain  a  healthy  skepticism,  yes. 
Provide  sopially  responsible  criticism,  yes. 
But  relenttttss  hostUity?  No. 

Reportei*  and  editors  are  much  more  at- 
tracted to  failure  than  to  success.  An  ex- 
pression of  sympathy,  perhaps,  because  fail- 
ure is  always  an  orphan  while  success  has 
many  fathfrs.  Yet,  if  we  are  truly  to  provide 
a  balanced, view  of  the  world,  we  must  tame 
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our  negative  ivtture;  we  need  to  celebrate 
success  and  progress,  not  Just  wallow  in 
mankind's  woet . 

For  if  we  arc  always  downbeat— If  we  ex- 
aggerate and  (iramatlze  only  the  negatives 
on  our  society— we  attack  the  optimism  that 
has  always  be«n  a  wellspring  of  American 
progress.  We  Undermine  public  confidence 
and.  without  intending  it,  become  a  cause 
rather  than  Ju^t  a  reporter  of  national  de- 
cline. 

We  should  also  develop  a  more  sensitive 
value  system  tq  be  sure  we  do  not  needlessly 
hurt  public  flifires  while  exaggerating  the 
public's  right  to  know.  Rights  do  not  have 
to  be  exercised.  Just  because  they  exist  or 
because  there  is  a  story  to  be  told.  The 
claim  of  editorial  duty  should  not  be  a 
coverup  for  titilatlon.  Legitimate  public 
need  should  b^  weighed  against  personal 
harm  because,  among  other  things,  the  fear 
of  media  harrassment  is  already  seriously 
affecting  recruitment  for  public  service. 

Editors  also  aeed  to  be  ruthless  in  ferret- 
ing out  the  subtle  biases— cultural,  visceral, 
and  Ideological— that  still  slip  Into  copy, 
into  political  stories,  mostly,  but  also  into 
the  coverage  of  emotional  issues  like  nucle- 
ar power  and  abortion.  Lingering  traces  of 
advocacy  are  less  obvious  than  Janet 
Cooke's  flctioi^  but,  for  that  reason,  are 
more  worrisome.  Editors— myself  Included— 
have  simply  not  exercised  enough  control 
over  subeditors  and  reporters  reared  in  the 
age  of  the  new  Journalism. 

The  problem  of  television  is  formidable. 
Its  baleful  effdct  on  both  government  and 
Joiunalism  is  beyond  repeal.  The  expanding 
network  news  shows  and  the  proliferation 
of  cable  promise  even  more  change,  confu- 
sion, and  combetltion  for  the  attention  of 
busy  Americana.  And  there  are  no  solutions 
that  I  can  think  of.  only  the  possibility  of 
limited  damage  control. 

The  key  to  this  is  to  emphasize  the  basics, 
the  things  netrspapers  have  always  been 
able  to  do  better  than  television,  services 
that  will  become  even  more  important  as 
the  electronic  networks  continue  swarming 
over  the  mass  market  and,  in  the  process, 
define  a  more  Ispeclalized  role  for  newspa- 
pers. I 

We  should  be  more  resistant  thttn  ever  to 
media  hype— the  pseudo  event,  the  phoney 
charges,  the  staged  protest,  the  packaged 
candidate,  the  prime-time  announcement 
and  televised  interview.  Indeed,  we  should 
expose  these  as  vigorously  as  we  expose  offi- 
cial corruption.  For  it  is  our  Job  to  cut 
through  the  superficial  to  identify  the  sub- 
stantive—to exttlaln  and  clarify  the  news,  as 
most  newspapm  already  do,  in  a  reasoned 
way  that  television  caimot.  Although  we 
should  be  inteitesting,  we  should  not  try  to 
be  an  entertainment  like  television  because 
this  would  be  bpth  futile  and  out  of  keeping 
with  our  special  purpose. 

Another  issu<  is  accountability.  A  brood- 
ing Ray  Price,  formerly  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  and  the  White  House,  com- 
plained that  the  press  had  acquired  power 
"out  of  all  prodortion"  to  its  ability  or  incli- 
nation to  use  ita  responsibility.  Walter  Wris- 
ton,  a  banker  speaking  for  many  in  public 
life,  warned  th>t  the  media  should  remem- 
ber that  "the  ejffective  functioning  of  a  de- 
mocracy requlites  the  most  difficult  of  all 
disciplines,  self -discipline." 

"The  freedom  of  us  all,"  he  said,  "rides 
with  the  freedob)  of  the  press.  Nevertheless, 
its  continued  freedom  and  ours  will  ulti- 
mately depend  upon  the  media  not  exploit- 
ing to  the  fullest  their  unlimited  power," 
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All  sorts  of  remedies  have  been  proposed, 
from  ombudsmen  to  news  councils,  even 
anti-trust  legislation.  Many  critics  think  it 
would  be  wonderful  if  we  were  Just  profes- 
sionals so  there  could  be  the  kind  of  self -po- 
licing that  doctors  and  lawyers  have— an  un- 
inspiring idea,  though,  when  you  consider 
how  few  doctors  or  lawyers  are  ever  disci- 
plined. 

The  fact  Is  that  no  grievance  committees 
or  councils  or  laws  will  really  work  if  the 
general  attitude  of  the  profession  is  not  sup- 
portive. If  the  attitude  Is  right,  however,  all 
the  clanking  machinery  is  probably  unnec- 
essary. Our  best  defense  against  opponents, 
our  best  bet  for  strengthening  reader  credi- 
bility, is  an  openness  of  mind  that  encour- 
ages both  self-examination  and  outside  criti- 
cism. 

With  this  psychic  base,  we  can  expect  edi- 
tors—miracle of  miracles— to  respond  more 
constructively  to  complaints,  reporters  to  be 
more  accepting  of  direction  and  correction. 
We  can  expect  a  more  aggressive  pursuit  of 
fairness  and  a  willingness  to  provide  a  more 
effective  right  of  reply  than  letters  to  the 
editor  or  an  occasional  op-ed  piece. 

In  the  final  analysis,  what  we  need  most 
of  all  in  our  profession  is  a  generous  spirit, 
infused  with  human  warmth,  as  ready  to  see 
good  as  to  suspect  wrong,  to  find  hope  as 
well  as  cynicism,  to  have  a  clear  but  un- 
crabbed  view  of  the  world.  We  need  to  seek 
conciliation,  not  Just  conflict — consensus, 
not  Just  disagreement — so  that  society  has  a 
chance  to  solve  its  problems.  So  that  we  as  a 
nation  can  find  again  the  common  trust  and 
unity— so  that  we  can  rekinkle  the  faith  in 
ourselves  and  in  our  democracy— that  we  so 
urgently  need  to  overcome  the  great  chal- 
lenges we  face  in  the  1980s. 


S.  Con.  Res.  60.  A  concurrent  resolution 
disapproving  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
trade  regulation  rule  relating  to  the  sale  of 
used  motor  vehicles. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  10:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
aimounced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill,  with  amendments, 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

S.  2535.  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
docimients,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3540.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  for  Budget, 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  reporting  on  a  fur- 
ther reapportionment  of  certain  appropria- 
tions and  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Apppropriations. 

EC-3541.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Facility  Requirements  and  Re- 
sources. Department  of  Defense,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  notice  of  intent  to 
proceed  with  a  construction  project  for  the 
Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserve:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3542.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  proposed  foreign  military 
sale  to  Japan;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

EC-3543.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  the  status  of  negotiations 
between  Conrail  and  the  Philadelphia  Belt 
Line:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

EC-3544.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  status 
of  completion  or  revision  of  general  man- 
agement plans  for  each  unit  of  the  National 
Park  System;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3545.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  quarterly  report  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3546.  A  communication  from  the  Pro- 
fessional Audit  Review  Team,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  entitled  "Perform- 
ance Evaluation  of  the  Energy  Information 
Administration";  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3547.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  nondisclosure  of  Safeguards  Infor- 
mation by  the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion for  the  quarter  ending  March  31,  1982; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

EC-3548.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  errata  sheet  of  projects  omitted 
from  the  Status  Report  of  December  31, 
1981  on  public  buildings  projects;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3S49.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "A  More  Comprehensive  Approach  is 
Needed  to  Clean  Up  the  Great  Lakes";  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-35S0.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Environmental  Pro- 


tection Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  an  interim  audit  of  the 
Agency's  portion  of  the  Hazardous  Sub- 
stance Response  Trust  Fund:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3551.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  the  child  support  enforcement 
program;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC'3552.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  interna- 
tional agreements  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
last  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3553.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
last  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3554.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  State  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  list  of  interna- 
tional agreements,  other  than  treaties,  en- 
tered into  by  the  United  States  within  the 
last  60  days;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

£X^-355S.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Planning  and  E^ralua- 
tion  of  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  new  system  of  records: 
"Recipient  Survey  of  Alternative  Approach- 
es to  Financing  Day  Care  for  AFE>C  Chil- 
dren"; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3556.  A  communication  from  the  In- 
spector General  of  the  Department  of 
Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  a  computer  match  involving  Office 
of  Workers'  Compensation  program  with 
the  fUes  of  certain  agencies;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EX^-3557.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Coluimbia,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  annual  report 
of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Govenunental 
Affairs. 

EC-3558.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  sale  of 
eight  homes  in  the  Shaw  area  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Development  Corporation; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3bb9.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  Crispus  Attucks 
I»ark  of  the  Arts;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3560.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  April  27,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3561.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "U.S.  Marshals'  Dilemma:  Serving  Two 
Branches  of  Government":  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3562.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney General  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the 
recent  awarding  of  the  Young  American 
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Medals  for  Bnvery  and  Service  for  calendar 
years  197S.  1976.  1978.  and  1979:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

I!C-35fl3.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  tranamlttlng,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  final  rerulations  for  the  College 
Houaing  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 

The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-MM.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Loggins  Conference  urging 
the  Federal  Regulatory  Review  ConunUislon 
to  carefully  review  the  mechanisms  for  im- 
plementing planning  requirements  of  the 
national  Forest  Management  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

FOM-S97.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  urging 
all  federal  agencies  to  pursue  a  more  aggres- 
sive program  of  chemical  insect  and  disease 
control,  within  the  limits  of  adequate  envi- 
ronmental safeguards  and  economic  Justifi- 
cation; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POM-898.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  urging 
the  Congress  and  Secretary  Watt  not  to  roll 
back  stumpage  prices  bid  for  BLM  timber 
on  O&C  lands  in  Western  Oregon:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

POM-899.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference,  urging 
development  of  studies  that  will  define 
those  areas  within  the  confines  of  parks 
that  can  and  should  be  harvested  by  envi- 
ronmentally sound  and  controlled  logging 
system;  to  the  Comndttee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

POM-900.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  urging 
Congress  to  reduce  government  borrowing 
so  as  to  reduce  interest  rates  in  the  immedi- 
ate future:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Houaing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-901.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Qrand  Chapter  of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  Frater- 
nity, denouncing  cutbacks  in  programs  that 
benefit  poor  prople:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

POM-902.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Whereas,  It  was  recently  learned  that 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  is  consider- 
ing a  proposal  to  combine  the  11th  and  12th 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  Districts,  with  a 
headquarters  In  San  Frandsco;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Coast  Ouard  has  helped  to 
deter  illegal  drug  trafficking  and  has  helped 
in  enforcing  laws  regarding  undocumented 
aliens:  and 

"Whereas,  The  Port  of  Los  Angeles  is 
home  to  over  3,000  pleasure  craft,  and  the 
combined  total  of  all  marinas  in  Southern 
California  constitute  the  majority  of  pleas- 
ure craft  In  California;  and 

"Whereas,  The  combined  total  of  vessel 
movements  in  the  Ports  of  Los  Angeles  and 
Long  Beach  is  more  than  any  other  single 
port  In  the  United  States,  representing  80 
million  tons  of  cargo  moved  annually;  and 

"Whereas,  The  lltb  District  Coast  Ouard 
has  contributed  to  the  greatly  Increased 
safety  of  hazardous  cargo  movement  and  to 
mlnlmlilng  pollution;  and 


"Whereas.  The  regional  offices  of  several 
agencies  which  work  with  the  Coast  Guard, 
namely  the  United  States  Customs  Service, 
the  United  States  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Setvice.  and  the  United  States  Drug 
Enforcemsnt  Agency,  are  located  in  South- 
em  Califotnia:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  AsBembly  of 
the  State  of  California,  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  op- 
poses the  combining  of  the  11th  and  12th 
United  States  Coast  Ouard  Districts;  and  be 
it  further 

"Resolvad,  That  the  Legislature  opposes 
cuts  in  lUth  District  Coast  Ouard  Service 
which  wotild  eliminate  the  air-sea  rescue 
base  at  LOs  Angeles  International  Airport: 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolvad,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  trakismit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  suites,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes." 

POM-901.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislaturt  of  the  State  of  Hawaii;  to  the 
CommitteS  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Whereas,  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundatlob  has  been  successfully  providing 
research  and  development  in  fisheries  re- 
sources Ini  the  Central,  Western  and  South 
Pacific  Arf as  since  1974; 

"Whereas,  this  research  and  development  ' 
effort  has  led  to  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Fish- 
ing fleet  Into  these  areas,  resulting  In  in- 
creased U£.  fish  catch; 

"Whereas,  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundation  has  supported  economic  devel- 
opment ia  local  fisheries  throughout  the 
Pacific  Ba^in: 

"Whereis,  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundatiofi  was  created  under  Public  Law 
92-444,  the  Central,  Western  and  South  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Development  Act; 

"Whereas,  this  Act  expires  on  September 
30,  1982;    I 

"Whereas,  the  funds  under  this  Act  was 
authorlzeq  but  never  appropriated;  and 

"Whereas,  the  current  funding  for  the  Pa- 
Development  Foundation  from 
-Kennedy  Poinds  is  scheduled  to 

FY  1982: 
folved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Elev- 
slature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii, 
Regular  Sbssion  of  1982,  the  House  of  .Rep- 
resentatives concurring,  that  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress is  requested  to  authorize  a)  the  exten- 
sion throilgh  FY  1985.  of  Public  Law  92-444. 
the  Centnl.  Western  and  South  Pacific 
Fisheries  Development  Act  and  b)  the  fund- 
ing at  $5  trillion  per  year. 

"Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  certified 
copy  of  Uiis  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
appropriate  Congressional  Committees  and 
to  Hawaii^  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-904.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Northern  Marianas  Commonwealth 
Legislature:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natuial  Resources: 

'fim  ATE  Jonrr  Rksolution 

"Whereas,  Section  301,  in  conjunction 
with  Section  1003(c),  of  the  Convenant  to 
Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  of  America  (approved  by 
Public  Law  94-241.  90  Stat.  263.  March  24. 
1976)  profides  that  citizens  of  the  Northern 
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Mariana  Islanqs  will  become  citizens  of  the 
United  States  upon  termination  of  the 
Trusteeship  Agreement:  and 

"Whereas,  at  the  time  of  the  approval  of 
the  Convenant.  the  U.S.  Oovemment  had 
publicly  stated  its  intention  to  terminate 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  sometime  in 
1981;  and         I 

"Whereas.  1981  has  come  and  gone  and 
the  Trusteeship  Agreement  is  still  in  effect: 
and  I 

"Whereas,  inldications  are  that  the  Trust- 
eeship Agreement  will  not  be  terminated  in 
the  Immediatebr  foreseeable  future:  and 

"Whereas,  the  submission  of  the  Interim 
Report  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
by  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Laws  on  citizenship  is  ap- 
propriate as  an  interim  measure:  and 

"Whereas,  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  are  experiencing  hardship  and 
embarrassment  due  to  the  problems  and  un- 
certainties crested  by  their  lack  of  United 
States  cltlzensl^ip:  and 

"Whereas,  citizens  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  are  eager  to  become  citizens  of 
the  United  States  immediately:  now,  there- 
fore, j 

"Be  it  reaolvM.  by  the  Senate  of  the  Third 
Northern  Marvuias  Commonwealth  Legisla- 
ture, First  Regular  Session,  1982,  that  the 
United  States!  Oovemment  Is  hereby  re- 
quested to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the 
Commonwealth  of  the  Norther  Mariana  Is- 
lands to  amend  Section  1003(c)  of  the  Cov- 
enant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Martena  Islands  In  Political  Union 
with  the  United  States  of  America  so  that 
Section  301  will  have  an  effective  date 
sooner  than  the  termination  of  the  Trustee- 
ship Agreement:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  President 
of  the  Senate  shall  certify  and  the  Senate 
Legislative  Secretary  shall  attest  to  the 
adoption  her^f  and  thereafter  transmit 
certified  copies  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America:  the  President  of 
the  Senate  an4  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representative  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States^  and  the  Chairperson  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  Commission  on 
Federal  Laws.'! 


J 


POM-90S.  4  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  support- 
ing the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  and  com- 
mending him  for  his  ability  to  remain  realis- 
tic in  his  management  of  the  natural  re- 
sources administrated  by  his  department;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, j 

POM-906.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  urging 
the  Congress  ip  enact  legislation  relating  to 
areas  identified  in  the  RARE  II  process  to 
assure  long  term  stabOlty  of  a  continuous 
supply  of  py>nest  Service  stumpage;  to  the 
Committee  op  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. J 

POM-907.  /^  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  oppos- 
ing the  plant  jclosiure  initiative  being  circu- 
lated in  the  state  of  Montana  and  Oregon: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

POM-908.  4  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  urging 
Congress  to  amend  the  endangered  species 
act  by  requirliig  that  the  various  costs  and 
benefits  of  preserving  the  habitat  of  endan- 
gered species  be  computed  and  made  avail- 
able for  publla  comment  when  a  species  is  to 
be  added  to  the  Threatened  and  Endan- 
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gered  Species  list:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

POM-909.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Intermountaln  Logging  Conference  support- 
irig  adequate  federal  appropriations  for  con- 
sKuction  of  primary  forest  roads;  to  the 
Committee  on  EUivironment  and  Public 
Works. 

POM-910.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Commissioners  Court  of  Harris  County  In 
Houston,  Texas,  opposing  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  Include  debt  interest  de- 
duction as  a  tax  preference  Item  in  the  cal- 
culation of  banks'  minimum  tax  liability:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-9U.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Toledo.  Ohio  calling  for  an 
immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear 
freeze  by  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union  and 
all  other  nations:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-912.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
Spring.  Texas,  calling  for  a  mutual,  verifia- 
ble. U.S.-Soviet  nuclear  weapons  freeze:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-913.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Faculty  Senate  of  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin-Whitewater urging  Congress  to  immedi- 
ately initiate  and  enter  into  a  mutual  nucle- 
ar weapons  moratorium  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  nations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-914.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Houston,  Texas  calling  for  a 
mutual,  verifiable  U.S.-Soviet  Union  nuclear 
weapons  freeze:  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations. 

POM-915.  A  resolution  adopted  at  the 
Town  Meeting  of  Cummington.  Massachu- 
setts urging  the  U.S.  to  initiate  and  enter 
into  a  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-916.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Township  Committee  of  E^ast  Hanover.  New 
Jersey  urging  the  Congress  to  initiate  and 
enter  into  a  mutual  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
with  the  Soviet  Union:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

POM-917.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

"A  Resolution 

"Whereas,  during  the  last  several  years 
the  United  States  has  negotiated  several 
treaties  concerning  sovereignty  of  certain  is- 
lands of  the  Pacific  with  New  Zealand,  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  representatives  of  the 
Cook  Islands,  the  Tokelaus.  Tuvalu,  the  Re- 
public of  Kiribati,  and  the  American 
Samoan  Government:  and 

"Wherea.s.  these  treaties  are  important 
links  in  a  constructive  United  Slates  Pacific 
policy  because  (1)  they  recognize  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  indigenous  Pacific  Island- 
ers to  manage  their  own  affairs:  (2)  ratifica- 
tion will  reinforce  close  and  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Pacific  Island  SUtes:  (3)  they 
foster  a  stable  and  peaceful  environment  in 
the  South  and  Central  Pacific:  (4)  they 
assist  our  own  territories  in  the  area  in 
achieving  needed  economic  viability:  (5) 
they  would  deny  access  to  strategic  areas  by 
adverse  foreign  influence  without  joint  con- 
sultation t>etween  the  island  nations  and 
the  United  SUtes:  and  (6)  they  faciliUte 
future  access  to  viUI  raw  materials  of  the 
ocean  floor:  and 

"Whereas,  the  said  treaties  were  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  by 
President  Jimmy  Carter,  and.  after  hearings 
conducted  in  early  December  1981,  were  re- 
ported favorably  to  the  full  Senate  by  the 


Foreign  Relations  Committee  several 
months  ago:  however,  action  has  not  been 
taken  by  the  full  Senate  for  reasons  not 
publicly  made  known:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Sute  of  Hawaii  has  a  very 
real  interest,  both  economically  and  social- 
ly, in  developing  constructive  relations  with 
the  Pacific  Island  states,  countries  and  terri- 
tories affected  by  these  friendship  treaties: 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives  of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of  the 
sute  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of  1982. 
that  the  United  States  Senate  is  respectful- 
ly requested  to  advise  and  consent  to  the 
said  treaties  at  its  earliest  opportunity  in 
order  that  the  goals  and  objectives  of  the 
United  SUtes  Pacific  policy  be  enhanced: 
and 

"Be  it  further  resoltfed  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
Vice  President  George  Bush.  President  of 
the  Senate:  Senator  Howard  Baker.  Senate 
Majority  Leader:  Senator  Ted  Stevens,  As- 
sistant Majority  Leader:  Senator  Charles 
Percy.  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee:  Senators  Daniel  K. 
Inouye  and  Spark  M.  Matsunaga.  Senators 
from  Hawaii:  and  the  Office  of  Pacific  Af- 
fairs. U.S.  Department  of  SUte. 

POM-918.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to 
the  Committee  on  OovernmenUl  Affairs: 
"A  Joint  Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  counties  of  California  are 
experiencing  severe  difficulties  regarding 
the  inadequacy  of  local  detention  facilities 
and  jails  due  to  overcrowding,  dilapidation, 
and  insufficient  security:  and 

"Whereas.  These  difficulties  have  in  too 
many  instances  reached  crisis  proportions 
and  caused  Judicial  intervention  resulting  in 
court  ordered  release  of  pretrial  deUinees 
and  misdemeanor  criminals  due  to  inad- 
equate bed  space,  as  well  as  health  and 
safety  violations  affecting  staff  and  in- 
mates: and 

"Whereas.  The  Legislature,  through  the 
Assembly  Subcommittee  on  County  Jails,  is 
seeking  every  possible  resource  to  provide 
adequate  local  detention  facilities:  and 

"Whereas.  It  has  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Assembly  Subcommittee  on  County 
Jails  that  certain  deactivated  federal  facili- 
ties and  sites  exist  within  California  which 
may  be  appropriate  for  use  by  local  govern- 
ment as  detention  facilities:  and 

"Whereas.  The  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  have  indicated  that  such  de- 
activated facilities  should  be  made  available 
to  sUte  and  local  governments  for  such  pur- 
poses; and 

"Whereas.  Because  such  transfer  or  acqui- 
sition by  sUte  and  local  governments  re- 
quires a  request  be  made  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment: now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  the  Senate 
of  the  State  of  California,  That  the  Legisla- 
ture of  the  SUte  of  California  respectfully 
requests  federal  review  relative  to  the  trans- 
fer to,  or  acquisition  by  the  several  counties 
of  the  Stale  of  California  of  all  federal  fa- 
cilities that  might  appropriately  be  used  as 
local  detention  facilities  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  memorializes  the  Congress  and 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  act  ex- 
peditiously to  implement  the  transfer  to  or 
acquisition  by  California  counties  of  all 
such  federal  facilities  for  use  as  local  deten- 
tion facilities  and  for  jails  as  appropriate: 
and  be  it  further 

•Resoli^ed.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 


the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes. 

POM-919.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Hawaii:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

"Resolution  No.  65 

"Whereas,  the  movement  for  equal  righu 
for  women  in  Hawaii  emerged  in  the  early 
1800's.  when  Queen  Ka'ahumanu  helped  to 
break  the  'ai  kapu,  or  religious  law  which 
required  women  and  men  to  eat  separately 
and  which  forbade  women  from  eating  cer- 
Uin  foods:  and 

•Whereas,  Ka'ahumanu  became  the  first 
official  woman  lawmaker  of  Hawaii,  assum- 
ing the  position  of  kuhina  nui,  or  vice-king, 
which  was  the  only  position  which  allowed  a 
veto  over  the  king  and  was  solely  occupied 
by  women  until  it  was  abolished  In  1866:  and 

"Whereas,  since  that  time,  history  was 
made  by  many  courageous  and  far-sighted 
women  of  Hawaii  as  political  leaders,  educa- 
tors, religious  leaders,  athletes,  authors,  ad- 
ministrators, and  more:  and 

"Whereas,  although  there  is  a  history  of 
women  who  have  become  leaders  in  fields 
such  as  law,  politics,  and  medicine  which 
traditionally  have  been  dominated  by  men. 
the  average  woman  among  the  masses  still 
faces  a  pervasive  and  oftentimes  subtle  dis- 
crimination, relegating  her  to  an  inferior 
status  without  regard  to  her  actual  capabili- 
ties and  stopping  her  from  making  a  very 
worthwhile  contribution:  and 

"Whereas,  although  there  are  many  well- 
known  women  who  have  overcome  great  ob- 
stacles in  the  face  of  sexual  discrimination 
without  an  Equal  Rights  amendment,  for 
each  of  those  successful  women  there  are 
scores  of  other  women  not  so  well-known 
who  have  played  an  important  part  in 
women's  struggle  for  a  place  in  a  society 
man  has  been  expected  to  dominate,  which 
is  not  fair  to  either  of  the  sexes:  and 

"Whereas,  women  have  had  to  struggle 
harder  than  men  to  accomplish  the  same 
objectives  t>ecause  tradition  has  demanded 
that  successful  women  be  exceptional 
human  beings:  and 

"Whereas,  real  equality  would  mean  that 
the  average  woman  have  the  same  opportu- 
nities as  the  average  man:  and 

"Whereas,  ten  years  ago  this  year,  on  No- 
veml)er  7,  1972,  the  voters  of  Hawaii  amend- 
ed the  State  Constitution  to  add  a  provision 
to  prohibit  the  denial  or  abridgment  of 
equal  rights  under  the  law  on  account  of 
sex:  and 

"Whereas,  in  1972  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  to 
prohibit  the  denial  or  abridgment  of  equal 
rights  under  the  law  on  account  of  sex:  and 

"Whereas,  on  March  22,  1972,  the  State  of 
Hawaii  was  the  first  sUte  to  ratify  the  pro- 
posed Equal  Rights  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes:  and 

"Whereas,  since  the  1972  proposal  for 
equal  rights,  many  sUtes.  including  Hawaii, 
have  removed  blatant  examples  of  sex  dis- 
crimination from  their  laws  in  areas  such  as 
credit,  housing,  and  employment:  and 

"Whereas,  many  sUtes.  including  Hawaii, 
have  also  enacted  new  laws  to  address  new 
and  unique  problems,  such  as  those  of  "dis- 
placed homemakers"  who  are  middle-aged 
women  who  have  been  homemakers  for 
years  but  because  of  death,  divorce,  or  aban- 
donment find  themselves  alone  and  facing 
financial  and  emotional  crisis,  being  forced 
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into  the  labor  market  without  the  experi- 
ence, education,  or  background  necessary  to 
get  and  keep  a  good  Job:  and 

"Whereas,  the  process  of  equalization  is 
not  complete,  and  passage  of  the  federal 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  crucial  to  other 
states  because  of  its  legal  implications  and 
its  political  impact;  and 

"Whereas,  the  concept  of  equality  is  one 
which  is  pervasive  throughout  the  princi- 
ples upon  vhich  the  United  States  is  based; 
now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Eleventh 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular 
Session  of  1982.  that  Hawaii's  adoption  of 
the  State  Elqual  Rights  Amendment  which 
has  been  included  in  the  Constitution  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii  since  November  7,  1972  and 
Hawaii's  ratification  of  the  Article  proposed 
as  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  as  set  forth  in  the  United 
States  House  Joint  Resolution  208,  dated 
March  22.  1972,  and  reading  as  follows: 

"ARTICXE 

"Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the 
law  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

"Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

"Section  3.  This  amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion.": 

is  hereby  reaffirmed  by  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii:  and 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  leaders  of  the  legislative  bodies  in  each 
of  the  fifty  States,  the  Governors  of  each  of 
the  fifty  States,  the  members  of  Congress, 
the  State  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women,  and  the  Women's  Legislative  Coali- 
tion." 

POM -920.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judicicary: 

"Resolution  No.  194 

"Whereas,  in  preparation  for  the  outbreak 
of  war  in  the  Pacific,  the  United  States 
merged  its  Armed  Forces  stationed  in  the 
U.S.  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  with 
the  military  forces  composed  of  Filipinos 
known  as  the  Philippine  Army  and  the  Phil- 
ippine Constabulary:  and 

"Whereas,  among  the  units  which  com- 
posed the  United  States  Armed  Forces  in 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Philippines  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war,  was  a  unit  created 
by  act  of  Congress  in  1901  known  as  the 
Philippine  Scouts:  and 

"Whereas,  members  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Philippine 
Army  and  Philippine  Constabulary,  served 
in  the  Armed  Forces  as  American  Nationals 
having  sworn  allegiance  to  the  United 
States  of  America  upon  taking  their  individ- 
ual oaths  of  a  military  induction;  and 

"Whereas,  members  of  the  Philippine 
Scouts,  upon  discharge,  were  given  dis- 
charge documents  from  the  "Army  of  the 
United  States— Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  of  America";  and 

"Whereas,  during  war  time  as  an  induce- 
ment for  all  Filipinos  to  enlist  and  reenlist 
into  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces,  an  amendment 
to  the  U.S.  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Act  of  1940  was  passed. 

"(c)  Title  III  of  the  Nationality  Act  of 
1940.  as  amended  by  the  Second  War 
Powers  Act,  1942  (relating  to  naturalization 
of  persons  serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  of 


the  United  States  during  the  present  war)  is 
amended  4s  follows: 

"(1)  Section  701  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  and  (2)  the  petition  shall  t>e 
filed  not  liter  than  one  year  after  the  termi- 
nation of  ihe  effective  period  of  those  titles 
of  the  Second  War  Powers  Act,  1942,  for 
which  thejef fective  period  is  specified  in  the 
last  title  tiiereof '  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'and  (1)  the  petition  shall  be  filed  not 
later  thaniDecember  31,  1946.' .  .  . 

"Section  706.  No  person  shall  be  natural- 
ized undef  the  provision  of  this  title  unless 
such  person  has  served  in  the  military  or 
naval  foroes  of  the  United  States  prior  to 
the  date  ot  enactment  of  this  section. 

"Whereas,  the  effect  of  the  December  28, 
1945  act  WHS  to  deny  a  significant  number  of 
Filipinos  who  enlisted  into  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  by  joining  such  groups  as  the  Philip- 
pine Scoijts.  Philippine  Army,  Philippine 
Constabulary,  tuxredited  guerilla  groups 
and  USAIfFE  during  wartime  and  between 
January  1|  1942  and  July  4,  1946  when  the 
Philippine  gained  independence,  the  right 
to  naturalization  in  return  for  their  honora- 
ble service  in  the  military  or  naval  forces  of 
the  United  States  during  and  after  the  war; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  to  correct  the  injustice 
done  to  Jthose  Filipinos  who  honorably 
served  in  Ihe  military  or  naval  forces  of  the 
United  Siates  during  wartime  while  the 
Philippine  remained  a  Commonwealth  of 
the  Unitefl  States  under  supervision,  juris- 
diction, cciptrol  of  sovereignty  and  in  posses- 
sion of  tfee  United  States,  the  Sixteenth 
Guam  Legislature  of  the  territory  of  Guam 
respectfully  requests  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  of  America  to  amend  the  Im- ' 
migration  ;and  Nationality  Act  of  the  United 
States  to  Brovide  an  extension  of  the  pericxl 
a  petition  knay  be  filed  under  Section  706  of 
Title  IX  bf  the  Second  War  Powers  Act, 
1942  to  reid. .  .  . 

'"the  paition  shall  be  filed  not  later  than 
Decemberjsi,  1986  or  five  years  from  the  ef- 
fective dafce  of  enactment  of  this  amend- 
ment whi(fiiever  is  later.';" 
and  be  it  ^rther 

"ResolvM.,  that  the  Sixteenth  Guam'  Leg- 
islature <M  the  territory  of  Guam  also  re- 
quests the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tp  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  provide  an  extension  of  the  period  of 
qualifyinaservice  under  Section  701  of  Title 
IX  of  the  pecond  War  Powers  Act  of  1942  to 
read: 

' .  .  .  No  person  shall  be  naturalized 
under  thej  provision  of  this  title  unless,  such 
person  hm  served  in  the  military  or  naval 
forces  of  Bie  United  States  prior  to  the  date 
of  July  4,|  1946  when  Independence  was  de- 
clared forlthe  Republic  of  the  Philippines';" 
and  be  it  further 

"Resolvid,  that  the  Speaker  certify  to  and 
the  Legislative  Secretary  attest  the  adop- 
tion hereof  and  that  copies  of  the  same  be 
thereafter  transmitted  to  the  Honorable 
Ronald  wt  Reagan,  President  of  the  United 
States:  tolthe  Honorable  Strom  Thurmond, 
President!  Pro-Tempore,  United  States 
Senate;  Jo  the  Honorable  Thomas  P. 
O'Neill,  Jr.,  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives! to  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Haig,  Secretary  of  State,  U.S.A.:  to  the  Hon- 
orable V/liHiam  French  Smith,  Attorney 
General.  tJ.S.A.:  to  the  Honorable  Senator 
Dennis  DcConcini  (D-Arizona);  to  the  Hon- 
orable Seaator  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D-Mas- 
sachusetti):  to  the  Honorable  Senator 
Charles  M.  Mathias.  Jr.  (R-Maryland):  to 
the  Honoi  able  Senator  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R- 
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the  Honorable  Congressman 
Jr.   (R-New  York);   to  the 


Wyoming):  to 
Hamilton  Fisli 
Honorable  Ccngressman  Robert  McClory 
(R-Illinois);  to  the  Honorable  Congressman 
Peter  W.  Rodl  lo,  Jr.  (D-New  Jersey);  to  the 
Honorable  Artonio  B.  Won  Pat,  Guam's 
Delegate  to  Congress;  to  Casimiro  Tobilla, 
Commander,  I'hilippine  Scouts  of  America, 
Guam  Chapter;  to  Dr.  Raymond  Carl 
Wagner,  Coui  iselor-at-Law,  Agana,  Guam: 
to  the  Honoral  tie  Carlos  P.  Martinez,  Consul 
General  to  G  lam  of  the  Republic  of  the 
Philippines:  aid  to  the  Governor  of  Guam. 


POM-921.   / 
Board    of    Co|nmissioners 
Dothan,    Ala. 
amendment 
balanced  budi 
Judiciary. 

POM-922. 
Grand  Chapti 


resolution  adopted  by  the 

of    the    city    of 

supporting    the    President's 

the  Constitution  to  require  a 

t;  to  the  Committee  on  the 


resolution  adopted  by  the 
of  Kappa  Alpha  Psi  frater- 
nity urging  extension  of  the  Federal  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-923 
board    of    coi 
Dothan,    Ala- 
amendment  ti 
balanced  bud 
Judiciary. 

POM-924. 
Laredo,  Tex 
ances  hearing: 
diciary. 

POM-925. 
Board  of  Su; 


resolution  adopted  by  the 
imissioners    of    the    city    of 

supporting  the  President's 
the  Constitution  to  require  a 
;t;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

petition  from  a  citizen  of 
iking  for  a  Redress  of  Griev- 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 


resolution  adopted  by  the 
isors  of  San  Benito  County, 
Calif.,  opposing  a  proposed  rule  change  in 
the  Older  An^ericans  Act  prohibiting  pro- 
gram development  and  coordination  as  al- 
lowable title  III— Costs;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  ^uman  Resources. 

POM-926.  A] resolution  adopted  by  the  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  Alamo  Area  Coun- 
cil of  Governrtents.  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  con- 
cerning certain  negative  effects  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bavis-Bacon  Act  and  related 
acts,  as  well  aa  of  their  administrative  regu- 
lations; to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

POM-927.  A^  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  legislature  of  the  State  of  Arizo- 
ie  on  the  table: 


na:  ordered  to 
"House  O 

"Whereas,  ci 

rows  against 

"Whereas, 


NCURRENT  MEMORIAL  2004 

ntinued  deficit  spending  bor- 
uncertain  future:  and 
ihere    have    been    destructive 


fiscal  policies  and  precedents  concerning 
deficit  spending  instituted  by  prior  adminis- 
trations and  ci^ngresses;  and 

"Whereas,  t^ese  practices  have  created  a 
deceptive  and;  artificial  dependence  on  big 
government  wpich  is  difficult  to  curb  or  re- 
verse: and 

"Whereas,  Unbalanced  budgets  have  con- 
stituted a  staggering  form  of  economic  op- 
pression in  ttie  past  and  will  diminish  the 
potential  for  restoring  a  healthy  economy  in 
the  future  if  c  mtinued:  and 

"Whereas,  past  unbalanced  budgets  have 
created  an  erormous  national  debt  which 
has  become  th  e  responsibility  of  the  current 
administratior  to  service;  and 

"Whereas,  t  he  servicing  of  an  enormous 
national  debt  requires  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  enter  the  financial  marketplace  and 
compete  for  n  loney  with  the  private  sector, 
both  corporat(  \  and  individual:  and 

"Whereas,  this  excessive  competition  by 
the  federal  government  has  resulted  in  ex- 
orbitant interi  st  rates:  and 
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"Whereas,  the  United  States'  economy 
cannot  continue  with  such  rates  if  it  is  to 
regain  its  financial  vitality:  and 

•Whereas,  the  Interest  rates  will  not 
return  to  affordable  levels  until  the  federal 
government  returns  control  of  the  financial 
marketplace  to  the  private  sector,  to  which 
it  rightfully  t>elongs;  and 

"Whereas,  the  federal  government  will 
not  be  able  to  withdraw  from  its  influence 
of  the  financial  market  as  long  as  it  must 
service  its  enormous  debt,  which  now  ex- 
ceeds one  trillion  dollars:  and 

"Whereas,  neither  a  large  national  debt 
nor  continued  deficit  spending  must  l>e  ac- 
cepted as  necessary  evils,  but  instead  must 
t>e  identified  as  harmful  burdens  which 
plague  the  economy:  and 

"Whereas,  the  national  debt  will  exceed 
two  trillion  dollars  within  ten  years  if  steps 
are  not  taken  to  reverse  its  current  growth 
trend:  and 

"Whereas,  this  growth  trend  foreshadows 
a  greater  dominance  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  financial  marketplace  as  compe- 
tition is  intensified  with  the  private  sector 
for  available  capital  funds:  and 

"Whereas,  this  rivalry  for  dollars  will  con- 
tinue to  drive  current  interest  rates  even 
higher:  and 

"Whereas,  the  acquisition  cost  of  the 
assets  owned  by  the  United  States  currently 
exceeds  the  one  trillion  dollar  debt:  and 

""Whereas,  many  federal  properties  have 
appreciated  significantly  since  they  were  ac- 
quired, so  that  the  true  value  of  the  tangi- 
ble assets  of  the  United  States  may  be  sub- 
stantially more  than  one  trillion  dollars; 
and 

""Whereas,  the  federal  government  has  no 
idea  what  its  assets  are  currently  worth:  and 

""Whereas,  the  federal  government  cur- 
rently has  surplus  property  with  an  acquisi- 
tion cost  of  one  billion,  three  hundred 
twenty-three  million,  three  hundred  eighty- 
seven  thousand  dollars  and  may  have  prop- 
erty worth  many  times  this  amount  that  is 
not  needed  by  the  federal  government,  but 
has  not  been  declared  surplus:  and 

""Whereas,  most  properties  declared  to  be 
surplus  to  the  needs  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, of  which  many  are  quite  valuable, 
have  been  given  away:  and 

"Whereas,  the  pr(x;eeds  from  those  few 
federal  properties  sold  at  market  value  have 
been  used,  not  to  restrain  or  reduce  the  na- 
tional debt,  but  to  acquire  more  government 
property:  and 

■"Whereas,  federal  assets  are  the  property 
of  the  American  people,  but  they  have  not 
heretofore  t>een  managed  to  the  maximum 
benefit  of  the  people:  and 

""Whereas,  without  an  up-to-date  invento- 
ry of  federal  assets,  there  is  no  way  to  dis- 
tinguish between  those  which  are  needed 
and  those  which  are  not:  without  knowledge 
of  the  approximate  market  value  of  such 
assets,  there  is  no  way  to  set  priorities  for 
liquidation:  and  without  improved  proce- 
dures the  government  may  be  unable  to  liq- 
uidate unneeded  assets  at  their  market 
value:  and 

"Whereas,  many  federal  properties  could 
be  liquidated  without  damage  to  the  public 
welfare,  and  often  without  changing  the 
present  public  use  of  such  properties;  and 

""Whereas,  the  federal  government  can 
continue  to  increase  the  national  debt  only 
at  the  risk  of  serious  damage  to  the  econo- 
my of  the  United  States  and  other  national 
economies  throughout  the  world:  and 

""Whereas,  the  liquidation  of  carefully  se- 
lected federal  properties  could  contribute  to 
restraining  and  ultimately  reducing  the  na- 
tional debt  of  the  United  States. 


"Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona, 
the  Senate  concurring,  prays: 

""1.  That  the  President  and  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  bring  the  nation"s 
budget  into  balance. 

'"2.  That  the  government  of  the  United 
States  manage  its  assets  in  a  manner  more 
prudent  and  beneficial  to  the  interests  of 
the  American  people. 

'"3.  That  the  President  immediately  direct 
the  heads  of  all  Executive  Branch  agencies 
to  inventory  their  assets  (except  for  nation- 
al parks,  monuments,  historic  sites  and 
other  holdings  for  which  an  inventory 
would  serve  no  purpose),  to  estimate  the  ap- 
proximate value  of  each  asset,  and  to  identi- 
fy the  uses  to  which  each  asset  is  put. 

"4.  That  the  President  identify  which 
assets  are  surplus  to  federal  needs  and 
should  be  candidates  for  liquidation. 

""5.  That  the  President  submit  recommen- 
dations to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
on  any  legislative  and  administrative  revi- 
sions that  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  such 
a  program  of  liquidation  in  an  orderly 
manner. 

""6.  That  the  receipts  of  this  program  l>e 
used  only  to  restrain  and  ultimately  reduce 
the  national  debt  of  the  United  States. 

"7.  That  the  Comptroller  General  investi- 
gate and  recommend  to  the  United  States 
Congress  and  each  agency  improved  proc- 
esses for  managing  federal  assets,  estimat- 
ing their  value,  and  liquidating  those  which 
are  unneeded. 

"8.  That  if  action  is  not  taken  on  the  pre- 
ceding recommendations  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress  of  the  United  States  fail 
to  unite  and  correct  the  financial  disaster 
confronting  our  nation,  the  states  seriously 
consider  the  option  of  calling  a  Constitu- 
tional Convention  to  take  necessary  correc- 
tive action. 

•'9.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
State  of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  this  Me- 
morial to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States,  the 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  both  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  each  state  legislature." 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services,  without  amendment: 

S.  2586.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military  installations 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other  pur(x>ses 
(Rept.  No.  97-440). 

By  Mr.  ABDNOR,  for  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2494.  A  bill  to  authorize  support  for  an 
ongoing  program  of  water  resources  re- 
search (Rept.  No.  97-441). 

By  Mr.  DOLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  386.  A  resolution  to  express  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  on  the  goals  of  the 
United  States  for  the  November  1982  meet- 
ing of  ministeriai-level  representatives  to 
the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade  (Rept.  No.  97-442). 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works,  without 
amendment: 

S.  2570.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Clean  Water  Act,  as  amended. 


for  one  year,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  97-443):  and 

S.  2571.  An  original  bill  to  extend  Titles  I 
and  II  of  the  Marine  Protection  Research 
and  Sanctuaries  Act,  as  amended  (Rept.  No. 
97-444). 

By  Mr.  CHAFEE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2432.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-445). 

By  Mr.  EKDLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute: 

S.  2000.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for 
other  purposes  (with  additional  and  minori- 
ty views)  (Rept.  No.  97-446). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendments: 

S.  1877.  A  bill  to  provide  for  reinstatement 
and  validation  of  I7nited  States  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  NM-12846  (Rept.  No.  97- 
447). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  1872.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Act  establish- 
ing the  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah  to  provide  for  a  grazing 
phaseout  schedule,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-448). 

By  the  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  400.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
I9I2. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence: 

John  N.  McMahon,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
QuAYLE,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr.  Matsu- 
NACA,  Mr.  RiEGLE  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  2585.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Armed 
Forces    shall    pay    benefits    to    surviving 
spouses  Euid  dependent  children  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die  from 
service-connected  disabilities  in  the  amounts 
that  would  have  been  provided  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  for  amendments  made 
by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
S.  2586.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  cer- 
tain construction  at  military   installations 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes: 
placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Andrews,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr.  Zorinsky. 
Mr.  RiECLE,  Mr.  Melcher,  Mr.  Pres- 
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SLER,  Mr.   BvRDiCK.  Mr.   Levin  and 
Mr.  Randolph): 

S.  2587.  To  assure  the  production  of  an 
adequate  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome 
milk  to  meet  the  needs  of  markets  of  the 
United  States,  to  assure  a  reasonable  level 
of  returns  to  dairy  farmers  and  stable  prices 
for  milk  and  dairy  products  for  consumers, 
to  maintain  production  capacity  sufficient 
to  meet  anticipated  future  needs,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, Nulritlon.  and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Heflin): 

S.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  the  setting  of 
fees  in  the  service  of  civil  process,  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 

S.  2589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  certain  profit-sharing 
plan  contributions  to  be  made  on  behalf  of 
individuals  who  are  permanently  and  totally 
disabled;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CHAPEE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works: 

S.  2590.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  the  Clean  Water  Act.  as  amended, 
for  one  year,  and  for  other  purposes:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

S.  2591.  An  original  bill  to  extend  Titles  I 
and  11  of  the  Marine  Protection.  Research 
and  Sactuaries  Act.  as  amended;  placed  on 
the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lonc. 
Mr.  Danporth,  Mr.  Eagleton  and 
Mr.  Johnston): 

S.  2592.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  tax  status  of 
members  of  religious  orders  who  have  taken 
vows  of  poverty  and  obedience  and  are  not 
performing  services  for  the  supervising 
church,  an  agency  of  the  supervising 
church,  or  an  associated  institution  of  the 
supervising  church;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 

S.  2593.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  ensure  fair  trade  opportunities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 

S.  2594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air  Act 
to  better  protect  against  interstate  trans- 
port of  pollutants,  to  control  existing  and 
new  sources  of  acid  deposition,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  EKDLE  (by  request): 

S.  2595.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  eliminate  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances for  workers  not  enrolled  in  approved 
training  on  July  1.  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2596.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  limit  eligibility  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-service- 
members,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount  of  un- 
employment compensation  payable  for  a 
week  of  unemployment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 

S.  2598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  silver  from  the  National  Defense  Stock- 
pile through  the  issuance  of  silver  coins:  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 

S.  2599.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  to  provide  compre- 


hensive vocational  guidance  services  and 
programs  for  States  and  local  educational 
agencies:  |o  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  R^ources. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ  (for  himself.  Mr.  Garn, 
Mrl    D'Amato.    Mr.    Mathias.    Mr. 
Prissler,  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Chafee. 
Mr]  LucAR.  Mr.  Cranston  and  Mr. 
Dixon): 
S.    2600.]  A   bill    to   amend   the   Export- 
Import  Bark  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  hi-.  THURMOND: 
S.  2601.  ^  bill  to  provide  appointment  and 
authority  ^f  the  Supreme  Court  Police,  and 
for  other  Purposes;  read  twice  and  placed  on 
the  calend  ir. 

By   Btr.   DAMATO  (for   himself  and 
Mr  Moynihan): 
S.  2602.   A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion knowi  as  the  National  Women's  Hall  of 
Fame.  Incj  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
S.  2603.    \.  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  en  ure  fair  trade  opportunities,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 
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resolutions  were  read,  and 
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Mr 
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Mr 
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GAS, 

and 
S.  Res. 
security,  t 
Jordan. 
East:  to 
tions 


He^z, 
Mr 

Mr 

Cr4nston, 

Levi 

Mr 

Mr 

Ri 


I  [:el. 


KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Mr.    Hart,   Mr.   Boschwitz. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Stafford. 
Moynihan.    Mr.    Hatch.    Mr. 
Mr.    Durenberger.    Mr. 
N.  Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Roth.  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Proxmire,     Mr.     Exon,     Mr. 
Mr.      Metzenbaum,      Mr. 
BAdcus,  Mr.  BiDEN,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BRi|DLEY,  Mr.  BuRDicK,  Mr.  Cannon, 
Chafee.      Mr.      Chiles,      Mr. 
^ATO,       Mr.       Danforth.       Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagleton. 
Grassley.  Mrs.  Hawkins.  Mr. 
Heflin.    Mr.    Hollings,    Mr.   JOhn- 
.  Mr.  Matsunaga.  Mr.  Mitchell, 
Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Sasser,  Mr.  Specter,  Mr.  Tson- 
Mr.    Weicker.    Mr.    Zorinsky, 
Mr.  Melcher): 

Resolution  to  assure  Israel's 

oppose  advanced  arms  sales  to 

to  further  peace  in  the  Middle 

Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 


<06. 


anl 
tlie 


By  M  r.  BAKER: 
S.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  1  or  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  !7.  1982.  May  28.  1982,  or  May  29, 
1982  until  June  8.  1982,  and  giving  the'con- 
sent  of  thejSenate  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  for 
and  agreed 


nore  than  three  days;  considered 
to. 
By  M  r.  HOLLINGS: 
S.  Con.  F  ,es.  103.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
reaffirm  t  le  policy  of  the  United  States 
that  publi^  education  is  the  cornerstone  of 
our  demoo-atic  system  and  its  belief  that 
continuing  support  for  our  public  schools  is 
essential  t(  the  realization  of  the  s(x;lal  and 
economic  i  ;oals  upon  which  the  future  of 
our  counti  y  depends:  to  the  Committee  on 


Labor  and 


iuman  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By   Mr    CRANSTON   (for  him- 
self.   At.  Quayle.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell,     Mr.      Matsunaga,      Mr. 
RiEGL  E.  and  Mr.  Hart): 
S.  2585.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Armed  Forces  shall   pay   benefits  to 
surviving  spouses  and  dependent  chil- 
dren of  certain  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  tjie  from  service-connected 
disabilities  iti  the  amounts  that  would 
have  been  provided  under  the  Social 
Security    Act    but    for    amendments 
made  by  the  Onmibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Act  bi  1981;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

MILITARY  widows  AND  SURVIVING  CHILDREN 
BENEFITS  RESTORATION  ACT 

Mr.  CRANBTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  today  S.  2585,  the  pro- 
posed "Militairy  Widows  and  Surviving 
Children  Benefits  Restoration  Act." 
Joining  with  tne  as  original  cosponsors 
of  this  measnre  are  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Quayle) 
and  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart)— both  of 
whom  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  under  whose  jurisdic- 
tion this  mesEure  will  be— and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  Maine  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  and  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga), with  [Whom  I  am  pleased  to 
serve  on  thd  Veterans'  Affairs  Com- 
mittee and  trie  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle).! 

The  purpose  of  this  measure.  Mr. 
President,  is  io  restore  certain  benefits 
to  the  surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  certain  ihembers  of  the  Armed 
Forces  who  were  killed  while  on  active 
duty  or  who  pie  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disabilities.  Prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Att  of  1981,  Public  Law  97- 
35,  those  benjefits  were  paid  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
Under  the  measure  we  are  introducing 
today,  they  vould  be  required  to  be 
paid  by  the  various  branches  of  the 
armed  service  s. 

BACKGROUND 

Mr.  President,  title  XXII  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  contained  provisions  terminating 
or  phasing  o^t  a  number  of  social  se- 
curity survivors'  benefits,  payable 
when  a  worker  with  social  security 
coverage  dies,  including  the  so-called 
mother's  benefit  and  the  student  bene- 
fit. I 

Section  22^5  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  amendeq  the  Social  Security  Act 
to  end  entitlement  to  the  mother's 
benefit— the  benefit  payable  to  the 
surviving  parent  caring  for  a  child  or 
children— when  the  youngest  child 
reaches  age  16.  instead  of  when  the 
child  reachei  age  18  as  under  prior 
law.  This  pr(3lvision  took  effect  in  Sep- 
tember 1981.  but  allowed  those  who 
were  receiving  the  benefit  as  of  August 
1981,  to  continue  receiving  it  for  just  2 
years,  until  September  1,  1983. 
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Section  2210  of  the  Reconciliation 
Act  eliminated  effective  August  1, 
1982— with  a  4  year  phaseout  for  then- 
current  beneficiaries  as  of  May  1, 
1982— the  benefit  paid  to  a  deceased 
worker's  child,  from  age  18  through 
22,  who  is  enrolled  in  a  program  of 
postsecondary  education. 

Together,  by  fiscal  year  1983,  these 
two  provisions  will  affect  more  than 
200,000  surviving  spouses  and  between 
700.000  and  800,000  student-benefici- 
aries and  are  estimated  to  save  a  total 
of  $597  million  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
rising  to  about  $2.5  billion  annually  in 
fiscal  year  1986  when  the  phaseout  in 
student  benefits  is  completed. 

SURVIVORS  OF  MILITARY  PERSONNEL 

Mr.  President,  since  1957,  service  in 
the  military  has  been  "covered"  social 
security  employment.  Based  on  data 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
those  affected  by  the  reductions  im- 
posed by  the  Reconciliation  Act  in- 
clude an  estimated  26,500  surviving 
spouses  and  70,000  children  of  individ- 
uals who  died  while  in  service  or  later 
as  a  result  of  service-connected  disabil- 
ities—including 20,000  spouses  and 
more  than  50,000  children  of  individ- 
uals who  served  during  the  Vietnam 
war. 

These  individuals— who  lost  their 
husbands  and  fathers  in  service  to  this 
country— are,  in  my  opinion,  one  of 
our  very  highest  national  responsibil- 
ities. I  believe  it  is  not  only  irresponsi- 
ble to  eliminate  benefits  to  which  they 
were  entitled  by  virtue  of  their  sacri- 
fices for  their  country,  but  it  is  also  a 
rejection  of  our  moral  obligation  to 
provide  for  their  survivors. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  mislead- 
ing to  suggest  that  this  Nation  has  not 
made  provision— largely  through  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration— for  assistance  to 
these  survivors.  For  example,  the  VA's 
program  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation— DIC— provides  for 

monthly  payments  to  these  individ- 
uals, and  the  program  under  chapter 
35  of  title  38  provides  for  a  program  of 
educational  assistance  to  surviving 
spouses  and  children.  And  there  are 
other  forms  of  assistance  as  well,  in- 
cluding health  care.  In  many  respects, 
it  could  be  said  that  these  benefits  are 
quite  generous,  and  I  must  admit  that, 
when  I  became  aware  of  this  problem, 
my  first  response  was  that  these  indi- 
viduals had  been  provided  for  in  an  ap- 
propriate fashion  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Nonetheless,  Mr.  President,  after  re- 
viewing the  case  made  by  those  who 
contacted  me,  particularly  a  dedicated 
group  of  military  widows  who  have 
taken  the  name  "Survivors  of  Sacri- 
fice," it  became  clear— as  it  will  be  to 
my  colleagues— that  the  benefits  pro- 
vided through  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration were  only  part  of  a  larger 
package  of  benefits  that  were,  in 
effect,  "sold"  to  members  of  the  mili- 


tary. They  were  told,  by  the  Armed 
Forces,  in  documents  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  following  my  remarks, 
that  the  social  security  benefits  that 
were  eliminated  by  the  1981  Reconcili- 
ation Act,  would  be  there  to  help  pro- 
vide for  their  families  in  the  event 
that  they  could  not.  They  were  in- 
structed—in the  course  of  orientation 
and  training  classes  run  by  the  Armed 
Forces— that  these  social  security  ben- 
efits would  insure  that  in  the  event  of 
their  deaths  their  survivors  would  be 
taken  care  of.  They  were  thus  assured 
that  this  Nation  would— in  recognition 
of  the  ultimate  sacrifice  that  any  indi- 
vidual can  make  for  the  country— see 
that  the  needs  of  their  widows  and 
children  would  be  met  through  a  com- 
bination of  VA,  E>efense  Department, 
and  social  security  benefits. 

Yet,  Mr.  President,  last  August,  long 
after  many  of  these  individuals  were 
laid  to  rest  in  graves  with  great  honor 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  and 
elsewhere,  these  benefits  were  swept 
away  in  the  tidal  wave  of  reconcilia- 
tion legislation  proposed  by  the 
Reagan  administration.  Frankly,  I  do 
not  believe  Congress  understood  the 
effect  of  much  that  was  done  by  that 
Reconciliation  Act— and  certainly  not 
that  widows  and  children  were  being 
sent  a  message  that  it  had  become  too 
expensive  for  this  country  to  fulfill  its 
commitment;  that  it  had  become  too 
much  of  a  drain  on  our  resources  to 
make  good  on  our  promise:  that  we  no 
longer  had  such  an  obligation.  The 
Reconciliation  Act  also  said  to  other 
veterans  who  had  suffered  an  injury 
or  illness  in  the  line  of  duty  that  re- 
sulted in,  or  may  yet  cause,  their 
deaths  following  their  return  to  civil- 
ian life  and  said  to  their  families  that 
the  Nation  will  not  honor  its  full  com- 
mitment to  those  with  service-connect- 
ed disabilities. 

The  organization  of  military  widows 
I  mentioned  earlier.  "Survivors  of  Sac- 
rifice," was  organized  by  three  of  my 
California  constituents:  Madeline  Van 
Wagenen  of  Laguana  Niguel,  Clair 
Leaver  of  Coronado,  and  Carol  Ward 
of  Mission  Viejo.  Mrs.  Van  Wagenen's 
husband,  Lowell,  a  Marine  Corps  heli- 
copter pilot,  was  killed  in  August  1973 
in  a  helicopter  crash  on  Okinawa 
during  a  rescue  mission,  leaving  her 
with  a  son  who  is  now  13.  Mrs.  Leav- 
er's husband,  a  Navy  commander  and 
the  father  of  two  boys,  was  killed  in  a 
helicopter  crash  in  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
in  1972.  Mrs.  Ward's  husband,  a  first 
lieutenant  in  the  Marines  and  the 
father  of  two  children  now  in  their 
teens,  was  killed  in  a  plane  crash  in 
1969  less  than  2  weeks  after  arriving  in 
Vietnam.  As  Madeline  Van  Wagenen 
puts  it,  "You  just  don't  send  a  man 
out  to  die  and  then  tear  up  his  con- 
tract." I  think  that  sums  up  the  justi- 
fication for  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  determined  to  do 
all  I  can  to  reverse  these  unfair  ac- 


tions that  now  tarnish  the  Nation's 
honor.  We  cannot  go  back  on  the 
promises  we  made  and  assurances  we 
gave.  We-  must  fulfill  our  commit- 
ments in  an  honorable  fashion.  We 
must  honor  the  pledge  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment made  to  the  men  who  fought 
and  died  or  were  totally  disabled  in 
the  service  to  their  country. 

PROVISIONS  OF  S.  25SS 

Mr.  President,  the  measure  we  are 
introducing  today  does  precisely  that. 
It  would  restore,  through  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  and  the  individual 
service  branches,  the  benefits  that 
would,  but  for  the  enactment  of  the 
reconciliation  measure  last  year,  have 
been  paid  to  these  surviving  spouses 
and  children.  The  administration  of 
the  payment  of  the  benefits  and  the 
cost  of  the  benefit  payments  would 
thus  be  a  responsibility  of  the  individ- 
ual branches  of  the  Armed  Forces: 
The  Army,  the  Navy,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Coast 
Guard.  To  my  mind,  it  is  appropriate 
that  departments  which,  in  essence, 
gave  the  assurance  that  the  benefits 
would  be  paid  are  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  fulfilling  it. 

The  cost  of  this  restoration  would  be 
comparatively  little  while  certain 
social  security  benefits  continue 
during  the  phaseout  period  and  would 
have  hardly  any  additional  impact  on 
the  fiscal  year  1983  Federal  budget. 
Although  only  very  preliminary  cost 
data  are  now  available,  a  rough  esti- 
mate is  that  the  cost  of  this  bill  could 
be  an  average  of  about  $25  million  in 
later  years. 

It  should  be  noted,  Mr.  President, 
that  although  not  specified  in  the  leg- 
islation, the  service  branches  could 
enter  into  an  interagency  agreement— 
either  with  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration or  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion—to facilitate  the  administration 
of  the  program  and  the  actual  pay- 
ment of  the  benefits.  However,  in  that 
event,  the  responsibility  for  the  actual 
cost  of  the  benefit,  as  well  as  the  costs 
of  administration,  would  still  remain 
with  the  service  branch.  It  should  be 
further  noted  that  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  would  be  required  to  prescribe 
regulations  that  would  assure  uniform 
implementation  among  the  service 
branches. 

The  provisions  of  the  measure  we 
are  introducing  would  apply  to  the 
widows  and  surviving  children  of  indi- 
viduals who  entered  the  Armed  Forces 
prior  to  August  13,  1981— the  date  on 
which  the  Reconciliation  Act  was 
signed— and  who  thus  entered  service 
under  a  different  set  of  rules  than 
were  imposed  on  that  date  and  who 
died  or  incurred  a  service-connected 
disability  from  which  death  later  oc- 
curred prior  to  completing  a  minimum 
period  of  active-duty  service  or  prior 
to  a  2-year  period  ending  on  August 
13,  1983.  The  service  branches  would 
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be  required  to  notify  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  entered  active  duty 
prior  to  August  13.  1981— and  thus 
would  be  affected  by  the  provisions  of 
this  act— that,  in  the  event  of  their 
deaths  as  a  result  of  service-connected 
causes  after  that  time,  their  depend- 
ents will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  the 
benefits.  This  would  provide  an  .oppor- 
tunity fof  these  individuals  to  make 
intelligent  decisions  with  respect  to 
other  options  that  might  be  available 
to  them— such  as  increased  insurance 
coverage— and  informed  decisions  with 
respect  to  their  continued  service  in 
the  Armed  Forces. 

COHCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  I  am  honored  and  de- 
lighted to  note  that  in  the  other  body 
today  the  very  distinguished  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  (Mr.  MoNTCoifERY),  who  is 
also  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee,  is  intro- 
ducing legislation  identical  to  this 
measure.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
(>ortunity  to  thank  both  him  and  his 
staff  for  their  help  and  assistance  in 
developing  this  measure  and  also  to 
thank  the  very  able  House  Legislative 
Counsel,  Robert  Cover,  for  his  help. 

This  weekend,  Mr.  President,  we  cel- 
ebrate Memorial  Day,  and  in  hundreds 
of  cemeteries  across  the  Nation,  cere- 
monies will  be  held  to  commemorate 
and  pay  tribute  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives  in  service  to  their  country. 
That  tribute  is  all  well  and  good,  and 
it  is  appropriate  that  we  remember 
their  sacrifices.  However,  it  is  equally, 
if  not  more,  important  that  we  remem- 
ber their  sacrifices  by  making  good  on 
our  commitments  to  them  to  care  for 
those  who  they  left  behind.  This  legis- 
lation is  but  one  small  means  to  that 
end. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  appear  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  the  text  of  S.  2585,  ex- 
cerpts of  the  documents  to  which  I  re- 
ferred earlier,  and  several  newspaper 
articles  about  the  activities  of  the 
"Survivors  of  Sacrifice." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2585 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Military  Widows  and  Surviving  Children 
Benefits  Restoration  Act". 

EDUCATIONAL  BENEFITS  IN  UEU  OP  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  STUDENT  BENEFIT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  each  month  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  <b)  to  each  person  who— 

(1)  is  the  child  of  a  memt>er  of  former 
member  of  the  Armed  Forces  described  in 
section  4; 

(2)  has  attained  the  age  of  18  and  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  22  and  is  not  under  a  dis- 
ability as  defined  in  section  223(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  423(d)): 


(3)  is  a  t  lU-time  student  at  a  post-second- 
ary sch(x>l  college,  or  university  that  is  an 
educational  institution  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  in;  section  202(d)(7)  (A)  and  (C)  of 
such  Act  ^  in  effect  before  the  amend- 
ments mat^e  by  section  221(Ka>  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35:  95  Stat.  841)):  and 

(4)  is  n(lt  entitled  for  such  month  to  a 
child's  insurance  benefit  under  section 
202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
402(d)  or  i  entitled  for  such  month  to  such 
a  benefit  anly  by  reason  of  section  2210(c) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  (99 SUt.  842). 

(b)  A  payment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  montH  shall  be  in  the  amount  that  the 
person  coiicemed  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  for  such  month  as  a  child's  insur- 
ance benefit  under  section  202(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  402(d))  as  in 
effect  bef(ire  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2210(0  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciliation Ak:t  of  1981  (95  SUt.  841)  (and  as 
subsequently  increased  from  time  to  time 
under  section  215(i)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  but  reduced  for  any  month  by  any 
amount  payable  to  such  person  for  such 
month  unfler  section  2210(c)  of  the  Omni- 
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Sec.  3.  (ii)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  each  month  an  amount  determined 
under  subi  ection  (b)  to  each  person  who— 

( 1)  is  th(  surviving  spouse  of  a  member  or 
former  mi  imber  of  the  Armed  Forces  de- 
scribed in  { «ction  4: 

(2)  has  n  such  person's  care  a  child  of 
such  mem  >er  or  former  member  who  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  18  and  is  entitled 
to  child's  insurance  benefits  under  section 
202(d)  of  I  he  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
402(d))  foi  such  month;  and 

(3)  is  nut  entitled  for  such  month  to  a 
mother's  insurance  benefit  under  section 
202(g)  of  I  he  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
402(g))  by  reason  of  having  such  child  (or 
any  other  child  of  such  member  or  former 
member)  i  i  her  care. 

(b)  A  p  lyment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  mont  i  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the 
mother's  i  isurance  benefit,  if  any,  that  such 
person  wo  ild  receive  for  such  month  under 
section  20!(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  if 
such  child  was  under  16  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, if  s  ich  person  is  entitled  for  such 
month  tc  a  mother's  insurance  benefit 
under  seel  ion  202(g)  of  such  Act  by  reason 
of  having  the  child  of  a  person  other  than 
such  men  ber  or  former  member  in  such 
person's  a^re,  the  amount  of  the  payment 
under  th^  preceding  sentence  for  such 
month  shin  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  the  ai  tount  of  the  benefit  payable  by 
reason  of  paving  such  child  in  such  person's 
care. 

(cXl)  Tllis  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1.  1  )82.  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
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(  OVERAGE  OF  ACT 

Sec.  4.  A  member  or  former  member  of 
the  Armed  Pcrces  referred  to  in  sections 
2(a)(1)  and  3(s)(l)  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion is  a  memler  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  '  vho  became  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  [before  August  13.  1981.  and 
who— 

(1)  died  while  serving  in  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  (A)  before  August 
13.  1981,  or  (B  on  or  after  August  13,  1981. 
and  before  thd  later  of  (i)  the  end  of  the 
period  of  oblii sated  service  (if  any)  being 
served  by  suclv^member  on  August  13,  1981, 
or  (ii)  August  IB,  1983:  or 

(2)  died  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity incurred  (4>  before  August  13,  1981,  or 
(B)  on  or  aftetf  August  13,  1981.  and  before 
the  later  of  (i)lthe  end  of  the  period  of  obli- 
gated service  (If  any)  being  served  by  such 
member  on  August  13,  1981,  or  (ii)  August 
13.  1983. 

NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  en^tment  of  this  Act  and  there- 
after at  such  itimes  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  are  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  notify  each  member  of 
the  Armed  Fdrces  under  such  Secretary's 
Jurisdiction  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  [before  August  13.  1981,  that 
(1)  upon  completion  of  the  period  of  obligat- 
ed service  ( if]  any)  being  served  by  such 
member  on  August  13,  1981,  or  (2)  on 
August  13,  198B,  whichever  date  is  later,  the 
dependents  oQ  such  member  will,  in  the 
event  of  such  member's  death  while  in  the 
active  militarv,  naval,  or  air  service  after 
the  applicable!  date  or  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability  incurred  after  the  applica- 
ble date,  no  lo^iger  be  eligible,  as  the  result 
of  such  member's  death,  for  the  benefits  de- 
scribed in  sectibns  2  and  3. 

INFORMATION  FItOM  SECRETARY  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  BERVICES;  REGULATIONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  ifhe  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secnetaries  concerned  shall  carry 
out  this  Act  under  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  pefense  shall  prescribe  after 
consultaton  with  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation. Such  regulations  shall  be  prescribed 
not  later  than! 90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  ihis  Act  and  shall  apply  uni- 
formly among  the  Armed  Forces. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec.  7.  For  tl)e  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary  concerned"  has 
the  meaning  ^ven  such  term  in  section  101 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code. 

(2)  The  terms  "active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service"  and  "service-connected"  have 
the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  para- 
graphs (24)  anl  (16),  respectively,  of  section 
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101  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  except 
that  for  the  purtxkses  of  this  Act  such  terms 
do  not  apply  to  any  service  in  the  commis- 
sioned corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

[Excerpt    from    Department    of    Defense 

Armed  Forces  Information  Service  pam- 
phlet   (DoD    PA-6A;    DA    Pam    360-524; 

MAVPERS   15900C;  AFP  211-2:  NAVMC 

1148  (Rev.  68))] 

Your  Personal  Affairs 
introduction 

Keeping  family  affairs  in  order  at  all 
times  is  important  to  your  own  welfare  now 
and  In  the  future.  For  Armed  Forces  mem- 
bers who  have  family  responsibilities  it  is 
also  important  to  the  welfare  of  others  now 
and  later. 

This  pamphlet  is  a  guide  to  legislation  and 
Service  procedures  that  affect  your  personal 
affairs.  It  also  contains  a  convention  form  to 
be  used  in  recording  information  about  mili- 
tary service,  family  assets,  and  survivor  pro- 
tection in  an  organized  manner. 

The  pamphlet  can  be  helpful  to  a  person 
before  reporting  for  active  duty  and  directly 
after  entering  service.  It  is  also  designed  to 
summarize  for  the  career  Armed  Forces 
member  current  legislation  and  Service  pro- 
visions that  affect  personal  affairs  and  to 
emphasize  to  careerists  the  importance  of 
taking  steps  required  to  assure  that  affairs 
are  in  order. 

No  man  deliberately  sets  out  to  put  his 
family  behind  the  "eight  ball."  Too  many 
individuals  do  just  that  because  they  are 
careless  and  unthinking.  Without  meaning 
to.  they  leave  their  families  completely  in 
the  dark  about  their  rights  and  benefits  as 
survivors  of  a  serviceman  or  a  veteran.  Your 
dependents  may  suffer  needless  anxiety  and 
hardship  tomorrow  because  you  didn't  act 
today. 

You  owe  it  to  your  wife,  your  children,  or 
your  parents  to  put  your  affairs  in  order 
today,  so  they  will  know  what  to  do  and 
what  to  expect,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  to- 
morrow. 

You  should  at  the  very  least: 

Prepare  a  will,  or,  if  you  have  an  old  one, 
update  it. 

Select  an  executor  to  be  named  in  your 
will  to  carry  out  the  terms  of  the  will. 

Make  certain  that  your  Record  of  Emer- 
gency Data,  maintained  by  your  Service,  is 
current  at  all  times. 

Maintain  a  permanent  file  of  all  records 
and  documents  pertaining  to  your  military 
service. 

Prepare  a  Personal  Affairs  Record  and 
keep  it  up  to  date  (see  pages  17-20). 

Keep  these  important  documents  in  a  safe 
place,  and  tell  your  next  of  kin— wife,  child, 
or  parent— where  they  are. 

Let  your  family  know  what  you  are  doing 
for  their  future  protection. 

Inform  your  family  of  the  Government 
benefits  they  will  be  entitled  to  if  you  die 
and  where  to  file  claims. 

The  purpose  of  this  pamphlet  is  to  help 
you  put  your  personal  affairs  in  order  and 
plan  now  protection  for  the  future  of  your 
family. 

Your  social  security 
Contributory  Coverage  Now 

Since  January  1.  1957.  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  have  been  under  social  securi- 
ty on  a  "contributing  basis  "—paying  the 
same  social  security  taxes  and  being  eligible 
for  the  same  benefits  as  people  in  civilian 
employment. 


The  Government,  as  your  employer, 
matches  the  amount  of  social  security  tax 
withheld  from  your  basic  pay.  and  the  total 
goes  into  the  s(x:ial  security  trust  fund. 
Your  earnings  are  credited  to  your  socisJ  se- 
curity account. 

Benefits 

Benefits  include  unreduced  social  security 
payments  for  you  and  your  eligible  depend- 
ents when  you  retire  at  65  or  later.  There  is 
provision  for  permanently  reduced  social  se- 
curity payments  if  you  elect  to  retire  at  62. 
And  disability  benefits  are  payable  if  you 
are  disabled  before  age  65.  These  payments 
can  start  the  7th  month  after  the  beginning 
of  your  disability.  Anyone  reaching  the  age 
of  65  is  eligible  for  hospital  insurance  under 
the  social  security  medicare  program  and 
can  also  sign  up  for  voluntary  medical  insur- 
ance. 

Your  social  security  coverage  is  figured  in 
"quarters."  which  are  credits  for  each  3- 
month  period  in  which  you  are  paid  $50  or 
more.  For  social  security  benefits,  a  man 
bom  in  1926  or  later  or  a  woman  bom  in 
1929  or  later  needs  credit  for  40  quarters, 
that  is.  10  years'  work  (military  service  or  ci- 
vilian employment).  But  if  you  were  bom 
earlier  you  need  fewer  credits. 

To  provide  protection  for  families  of 
younger  members  of  the  Armed  Forces,  the 
Social  Security  Administration  makes 
monthly  survivor  benefits  payable  to  eligi- 
ble dependents  (children  and  widow,  if  she 
is  caring  for  children)  of  members  who  have 
6  quarters  (18  months)  coverage  in  the  3 
years  preceding  death. 

Survivors '  benefits 
Six-Months'  Pay  Death  Gratuity 

If  you  should  die  while  on  active  duty,  or 
from  service-connected  causes  within  120 
days  after  separation,  your  spouse  or  other 
eligible  survivor  may  be  entitled  to  a  lump- 
sum death  gratuity  of  six  times  your  total 
monthly  basic  pay  (plus  special,  incentive, 
and  proficiency  pay  but  not  allowances  for 
subsistence,  quarters,  and  clothing)  at  the 
rate  to  which  you  were  entitled  on  the  date 
of  your  death.  The  minimum  payment  is 
$800:  the  maximum.  $3,000.  The  payment  of 
the  sum  is  made  as  soon  as  possible  by  your 
Service. 

Dependency  and  Indemnity  Compensation 

If  you  should  die  of  a  service-connected 
cause  either  while  on  active  duty  or  after 
separation  or  retiremet,  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration will,  upon  application,  pay  to 
certain  survivors  monthly  benefits  known  as 
E>ep€ndency  and  Indemnity  Compensation. 
The  monthly  amount  usually  is  computed 
on  the  basic  pay  being  received  by  a  Uni- 
formed Services  member  on  active  duty  in 
the  same  rank  and  with  the  same  length  of 
service  as  the  deceased  at  death,  in  the  case 
of  a  person  who  dies  on  active  duty,  or  as 
the  deceased  at  his  last  separation  from 
active  duty,  in  the  case  of  a  separated  or  re- 
tired person.  Computation  can  be  used  on  a 
higher  rank  if  such  rank  had  been  held  sat- 
isfactorily by  the  deceased  for  6  months  or 
longer.  In  all  cases  of  DIC  eligibility,  quali- 
fying service  must  be  under  conditions  other 
than  dishonorable. 

Social  Security 

If  you  have  the  necessary  coverage  at 
death  (which  may  be  less  coverage  than  you 
would  need  for  your  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits),  social  security  will  provide  a 
monthly  income  to  your  unmarried  children 
under  age  18  (or  until  22  if  they  are  full- 
time  students),  and  to  your  disabled  chil- 
dren over  18  if  they  became  disabled  before 


reaching  18.  and  to  your  widow  if  she  is 
caring  for  a  child  or  children  under  18  or 
disabled.  It  also  may  provide  an  income  to 
your  widow  as  early  as  age  60  and  to  your 
dependent  parents  at  age  62. 

The  amount  of  benefits  that  would  l>e 
paid  your  dependents  after  your  death  de- 
pends upon  your  average  earnings  under  the 
social  security  program.  You  should  inform 
members  of  your  family  that  they  must 
apply  for  these  benefits,  since  payment  is 
not  automatic. 

Another  social  security  benefit  that  may 
be  received  is  a  lump-sum  death  payment  of 
as  much  as  $255.  This  is  paid  to  your  surviv- 
ing widow  (or  widower),  or.  if  there  is  no 
qualified  widow  (or  widower),  the  person  or 
persons  paying  your  burial  expenses.  The 
person  entitled  to  the  lump-sum  payment 
has  until  2  years  from  date  of  death  to  file  a 
claim.  Application  may  be  made  to  the  near- 
est social  security  office. 

Any  social  security  benefits  paid  your  sur- 
vivors are  separate  from,  and  in  addition  to. 
any  form  of  compensation  or  other  benefits 
paid  the  Veterans  Administration  (including 
the  payment  toward  burial  expenses). 

[Excerpt  from  a  United  States  Marine 
Corps.  Department  of  the  Navy,  pamphlet 
sent  to  widows  with  a  letter  of  condo- 
lence] 

Information  for  Survivors  of  Deceased 
U.S.  Marine  Corps  Personnel 
social  SEcuRrrr  benefits 
If  the  deceased  was  employed   in  com- 
merce or  industry  after  1  January  1937  or 
had  90  days  or  more  active  service  in  the 
Marine  Cor(>s  after  15  September  1940,  you 
should  communicate  directly  with  the  near- 
est Social  Security  Office,  regarding  any 
benefits  which  may  have  accrued  under  the 
Social   Security   Act.   The   Social   Security 
Office  should  be  advised  of  his  social  securi- 
ty number,  if  available.  Application  must  be 
made  for  this  benefit  as  payment  is  not 
automatic. 

S<x:ial  Security  benefits  are  payable  to 
survivors  of  a  deceased  member  if  at  the 
time  of  death  the  member  was  either  "fully 
insured"  or  "currently  insured",  or  both.  A 
currently  insured  individual  is  one  who  had 
not  less  than  6  quarters  of  coverage  during 
the  13-quarter  period  ending  with  the  quar- 
ter in  which  he  died.  However,  if  the  service 
member  was  serving  on  active  duty  for  the 
first  time  and  died  prior  to  obtaining  this 
basic  minimuiti  coverage,  his  survivors  may 
be  entitled  to  payments  from  the  Veterans 
Administration  computed  by  Social  Securi- 
ty. This  is  in  addition  to  any  other  survivor 
payments.  A  fully  insured  individual  is  one 
who  had  at  least  one  quarter  of  coverage  for 
every  four  quarters  that  elapsed  between  1 
January  1951  (or  the  first  day  of  the  year 
following  the  year  in  which  he  became  21.  if 
that  is  later)  and  the  date  of  his  death,  and 
had  at  least  6  quarters  of  coverage. 

Where  entitlement  is  established.  Social 
Security  benefits  are  payable  in  addition  to 
the  Veterans  Administration  compensation. 
Social  Security  will  provide  a  monthly 
income  for  a  widow  with  children  less  than 
18  years  of  age:  for  children  less  than  18 
years  of  age  if  there  is  no  widow  or  children 
attending  school  while  under  age  23  or  inca- 
pacitated: for  a  widow  of  age  62  or  as  early 
as  age  60  if  reduced  monthly  payments  are 
claimed;  or  for  dependent  parents.  Applica- 
tion for  benefits  filed  by  survivors  with 
either  the  Veterans  Administration  or  with 
the  Social  Security  Administration  will  con- 
situte  an  application  for  benefits  from  both 
agencies.  In  addition,  proof  of  relationship 
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filed  with  either  agency  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  the  other  agency. 

[Kxcerpt  from  a  copy  of  a  military  pam- 
phlet dated  16  August  1967  filled  out  by  a 
Marine  Officer  before  being  sent  to  Viet- 
nam! 

MiLiTABY  Pamphlet.  Aocust  16.  1967 
How  well  would  my  wife  be  financially  if  I 
were  to  die  today?  What  money  does  -she  re- 
ceive from  Social  Security?  Do  my  parents 
receive  anything?  How.  much  is  taxable? 
What  is  whole  life  insurance? 

How  many  times  have  you  asked  these 
questions  of  yourself?  Did  you  every  give 
yourself  an  honest  answer?  If  you  have  not 
done  any  estate  planning  of  your  own,  your 
answer  must  be  no. 

The  following  will  be  a  short  summary  of 
all  benefits  for  the  surviving  widow/parents 
in  the  event  of  the  death  of  a  serviceman  on 
active  duty. 

Space  has  been  provided  at  the  right  to 
fill  in  your  own  amount  and  also  provisions 
to  note  whether  it  is  a  lump  sum  payment 
or  a  monthly  payment. 


2.  Widowfs 
youngest 
college). 

3.  Social 
to  federal  i 


monthly  payments  stop  when 
ciild  reaches  18  (22  if  in  approved 

Security  benefits  are  not  subject 
state  income  tax. 


This  Job 
familiarity 


IV.  SOCIAL  SECURITY  DEPEMDENCY 
COMPENSATION 

There  are  two  Social  Security  benefits: 

A.  Lump  sum  payment— A  lump  sum  pay- 
ment will  be  paid  to  your  widow.  The 
amount  will  be  dependent  upon  the  amount 
paid  into  Social  Security  by  the  husband.  In 
most  cases  for  the  officer,  it  will  be  $255.00: 
$255.00  is  the  maximum  payment. 

B.  A  monthly  compensation  is  also  pay- 
able to  a  widow  with  at  least  one  child 
under  18  years  of  age.  If  you  are  married 
with  no  children,  your  widow  receives  no 
monthly  compensation.  Social  Security  pay- 
ments for  a  widow  with  one  child  or  more 
will  receive  payments  until  the  youngest 
child  reaches  age  18  or  if  the  child  is  in  an 
accredited  educational  institution,  payments 
will  continue  until  age  22  or  completion  of 
school. 

To  compute  your  Social  Security  benefits, 
follow  this  simple  procedure. 

A.  Compute  your  average  annual  earnings. 
Do  this  by  writing  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration for  a  statement  of  amounts. 
List  all  years  starting  with  that  year  of  your 
22nd  birthday.  Omit  the  lowest  five  years 
(you  must  use  at  least  two  years  so  if  you 
only  have  two  years  or  up  to  seven  years 
since  your  22nd  birthday,  use  the  highest 
two).  Add  these  years  and  divide  by  the 
number  of  years  to  get  your  average  yearly 
earnings. 

Example: 

1st  LT  Doe  was  22  in  1964;  his  average 
yearly  earnings  were: 

Use  ttoo  highest  for  an  average  of  tS.SOO. 

1964 $4,800 

1905 4.800 

1966 6.600 

1967 6.600 

Note.— Use  no  more  than  the  maximum 
allowable  yearly  earnings  in  the  following 
Uble: 

1959  to  1965 $4,800 

1966  On 6.600 

B.  Now  go  into  the  table  below  and  find 
your  benefit. 

AwtMt  ywty  anmgs K»0  S4.II00  tS.400  S6.600 

Wife  »i«i  one  clirtd       ,.„ 186.40  204  00  219  252 

Wife  wtti  tvn  cDMren   27900  3O60O  328  368 

Muumum  lunty  paynml 210.88  309  20  328  368 

1.  If  you  are  not  yet  22.  but  are  currently 
insured,  survivor  benefits  can  be  paid  on 
your  Social  Security  account. 


[Excerpt  tipm  a  course  of  study  for  military 
career  planners] 
(Job  Sheet  1.18.4) 
Social  Security 
introduction 
Sheet  is  designed  to  further  your 
in  regarcjs  to  Survivor  Elntitle- 
ments  undsr  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration baaed  on  a  service  member's  death 
on  active  di  ity. 

Lessi  n/topic  learning  objectives 
1.18.4— Compute  the  monetary  entitle- 
survivors  of  a  service  memljer 
based  on  tHe  deceased  member's  Average  In- 
dexed Morithly  Earnings  (AIME)  as  speci- 
fied in  the  Bocial  Security  Handbook  (HEW 
SSA  77-10|35R).  Pour  case  studies  will  be 
specifically!  assigned.  Information  required 
will  also  M  specified.  Satisfactory  perform- 
ance will  b !  demonstrated  by  correctly  com- 
puting thn  e  of  the  four  case  studies  listed. 
References 
Pay  a^d  Allowances  Notetaking  Sheet 


Security     Notetaking     Sheet 


1. 
1.3.1N 

2.     Social 
1.18.1N 

£  juipment  and  materials 

1.  Scratcl  I  paper  and  pencils. 

2.  Calculi  tor. 

3.  Enlistqd  Pay  Schedules. 
Situation 

An  E-8  v4ith  over  18  years  service  credita- 
ble for  b9sic  pay  purposes,  died  in  1974 
while  serving  aboard  ship.  He  was  not  draw- 
ing any  specialty  or  incentive  pays.  His 
death  was  service  connected  and  he  was  sur- 
vived by  his  widow  age  35,  and  three  chil- 
dren ages  16,  14,  and  12.  In  determining 
S(x:ial  Security  entitlements,  the  children 
will  all  attend  college  until  age  22.  The 
widow  will  not  remarry  or  work  at  any  time. 
Further,  si  le  elects  to  receive  her  compensa- 


tion  from 


Social  Security  off  of  her  de- 


ceased woi|cer's  AIME  of  $1,050. 
Job  steps 

Step  1:  Compute  Social  Security  Survivor 
Entitlements  for  each  eligible  survivor  con- 
tained on  the  attached  worksheet  for  each 
key  year  specified. 

Note.— Have  instructor  verify  procedures. 

[Prom  th4  Washington  Post,  Mar.  10.  1982] 

Commitment 

(By  Judy  Mann) 

The  sev  n  women  told  their  stories  in  a 
sunny  livifig  room  near  Lake  Barcroft.  All 
were  widajws  with  children  to  educate,  all 
were,  victittis  of  last  summer's  cuts  in  Social 
Security  benefits  for  widows  and  orphans 
But  theri  was  something  special  about 
these  widi  iws:  They  were  widowed  because 
their  hus  lands  died  while  serving  in  the 
military.  1  heir  children  are  without  fathers 
because  tqose  men  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country 

These  v^re  men,  say  their  widows,  who 
had  the  courage  to  serve  their  <x)untry 
during  th^  Vietnam  war  when  war  wasn't 
popular, 
could  not 
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dany  of  them  were  pilots  who 
get  private  insurance  or  young 
serviceme^  who  could  not  afford  it.  But 
they  belie  /ed  their  families  would  be  taken 
care  of  ifl  they  were  killed.  They  believed 


until  the  youn|[est  child  was  18.  They  be- 
lieved their  ch  Idren  would  receive  Social 
Security  until  tpe  age  of  22  if  they  were  in 
school.  The  mefi  believed  that  if  they  died, 
the  government  would  help  educate  their 
children.  It  wasipart  of  the  deal. 

But  as  of  May!  1.  the  deal  has  been  renego- 
tiated. Widows' I  benefits  will  stop  when  the 
youngest  child  is  16.  and  orphans'  benefits 
will  stop  when  ^he  child  is  18.  There  was  no 
grandfather  clause  for  women  who  were 
military  widows  when  the  general  cuts  were 
made,  and  although  these  women  do  not 
know  how  maiw  widows  are  affected,  they 
say  the  Veterans  Administration  estimates 
some  46.000  yoi^gsters  will  be. 

Two  of  them  lire  the  youngest  children  of 
Evelyn  Grubb.j  whose  husband.  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Newk  Grubb,  was  shot  down  in  1966  on 
what  she  calls  a  suicide  mission:  an  un- 
armed, unescorted  flight  over  North  Viet- 
nam. "The  Noith  Vietnamese  said  he  lived 
nine  days,  but  they  perpetuated  his  life  five 
years  by  publishing  pictures  of  him  and  tell- 
ing other  POWb  his  name."  For  five  years. 
Evelyn  Grubb  was  sure  her  husband  was 
alive.  For  the  itext  four,  she  simply  didn't 
know.  "I'm  one  who  was  in  the  POW/MIA 
thing  without  &  determination."  she  says. 
"It  took  nine  y<iars  to  get  his  body  back  and 
buried.  I  fougtit  that  battle  and  now  I'm 
back  in  Washin  gton  fighting  this.  .  .  .  Now 
the  two  who  rever  Imew  their  father  are 
being  punished  by  not  getting  an  education. 
■"This  does  net  pay  for  the  children"s  edu- 
cation." she  sa]s.  "What  it  does  is  provide  a 
base  so  we  can  perhaps  scrape  together  the 
rest  from  loais.  scholarships  and  family 
help.  But  it's  $360  a  month.  Without  it 
there  is  no  way  my  children  could  go  to  col- 
lege." 

Madeline  V^n  Wagenen's  husband,  a 
Marine  Corps  l^elicopter  pilot,  was  killed  in 
a  night  training  accident  on  Okinawa  in 
1973.  She  was  left  with  a  son  who  is  now  13. 
When  she  found  out  about  the  benefit  cuts, 
she  sent  the  flag  that  covered  her  husband's 
coffin  to  President  Reagan,  along  with  a 
note  suggesting  that  he  could  save  money 
by  using  the  flag  on  another  serviceman's 
grave.  1 

Van  Wagenef .  who  says  the  average  bene- 
fit per  dependent  is  $265  a  month,  has  taken 
this  year  off  from  school  to  work  full-time 
for  restoration!  of  benefits.  She  and  other 
widows  have  formed  a  group,  called  Survi- 
vors of  Sacrifice,  which  has  spread  from 
California  to  dozens  of  other  areas  where 
military  widows  live.  "It  was  such  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  my  husband."  says  Van  Wa- 
genen.  I 

"This  commitment  was  made  with  him. 
His  account  nwnber  is  on  every  one  of  those 
checks."  And  !she  points  to  the  chief  of 
naval  personnel's  message  on  an  old  Navy 
publication  in '  which  he  says  the  benefits 
"belong  "  to  tike  Navy  personnel  and  were 
■'earned." 

Clair  Leaver' s  husband,  a  Navy  command- 
er, was  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash  in  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkii^  in  1972.  leaving  her  with  two 
small  boys.  She  figures  she  will  lose  $32,000 
in  benefits  th^t  would  have  helped  pay  for 
their  college  education.  She  and  Van  Wa- 
genen  have  persuaded  their  congressmen. 
Duncan  Hunier  (R-Callf.)  and  Robert 
Badham  (R-c4lif.>  to  sponsor  legislation  re- 
storing the  bttiefits  through  the  Veterans 
Administratioii.  A  spokesman  for  Hunter 
said  it  would  c  ost  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
old  student  be^iefit  program. 

was  in  the  infantry  in  Viet- 
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Hunter,  whc 
nam.  says  he  i  :an  remember  being  given  as- 


their  wid(  ws  would  receive  Social  Security     surances  that 


n  event  of  death  the  children 


would  be  educated.  "They  laid  out  every- 
thing that  would  be  available  to  our  fami- 
lies, and  that  included  Social  Security  bene- 
fits." Hunter,  a  conservative  supporter  of 
Reagan,  argues  for  restoring  the  benefits  on 
the  grounds  that  these  families  relied  on 
government  assurances  and  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  alternative  plans. 

It  is  nice  that  doing  what  is  right,  for 
once,  won't  cost  more  than  an  F-14.  as  Clair 
Leaver  put  it.  But  that's  not  the  point.  The 
government  made  a  commitment  to  men  it 
sent  out  to  die.  To  renege  on  a  deal  with 
men  who  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  would 
be.  quite  simply,  the  ultimate  outrage. 

[Prom  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Feb.  22,  1982] 
Support  Grows  por  Stand  Taken  by  Vets' 
Survivors:   Orange  County   Group   Re- 
sists C^UT  in  Benefits 

(By  Cathleen  Decker) 
The  words  were  written  in  the  careful, 
polite  letters  of  childhood:  "I  am  the  child 
of  a  widow  whose  husband  died  in  the 
Army.  So  me  and  my  mother  get  S(x:ial  Se- 
curity plus  college  for  me,"  explained  11- 
year-old  Jennifer  Eckstein  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.  'I  was  disappointed  to  find 
that  it  was  going  to  be  taken  away. 

■I  think  Mr.  Reagan  is  making  a  big  mis- 
take of  taking  away  those  benefits.  It  is 
hurting  a  lot  of  people. " 

Scrawled  in  ink,  gruff  as  the  visage  of  a 
drill  sergeant,  came  the  message  on  a  simple 
postcard  from  a  man  in  Redondo  Beach,  an 
alumnus  of  the  Army,  1949-53. 
■Give  'em  hell,  babe.  I'm  with  you. " 
Little  more  than  two  months  ago,  the  Sur- 
vivors of  Sacrifice  was  a  small,  relatively  un- 
known group  of  Orange  County  widows  and 
orphans  of  Vietnam-era  military  veterans. 
Their  rage  and  emotions  had  brought  them 
together  to  fight  Reagan  Administration 
budget  cuts  that  axed  their  benefits. 

Now  hundreds  of  people  across  the  nation 
have  joined  up.  Some  are  widows  and  surviv- 
ing children,  some  are  relatives  of  those 
who  died,  were  declared  missing  or  served  in 
Vietnam.  Some  are  young,  remembering  the 
Vietnam  War  only  as  a  fixture  of  nightly 
newscasts  of  their  childhood.  And  some  are 
elderly,  those  who  lived  through  the  'war  to 
end  all  wars.^'  only  to  see  another  and  an- 
other. 

RIGHT  ON  target 

In  all,  SOS  chapters  have  sprung  up  in  35 
states.  Money,  letters  and  telephone  calls  of 
support  have  poured  in. 

And.  carried  by  what  one  congressional 
aid  calls  a  ■'grass-r(x>ts  tidal  wave,^'  the 
Orange  County-based  group  has  landed  its 
cause  in  the  halls  of  the  U.S.  Capitol— ex- 
actly its  target. 

Within  the  next  two  days.  Rep.  Duncan 
Hunter  (R-San  Diego)  will  submit  to  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  a  bill  re- 
storing the  benefits.  Co-sponsoring  the  leg- 
islation will  be  Rep.  Bob  Badham  (R-New- 
port  Beach)  and  a  host  of  other  California 
lawmakers. 

Although  not  yet  formally  circulated 
among  the  members  of  Congress,  the  bill 
also  has  received  support  from  legislators  in 
other  states. 

Thus  the  initial  skirmish  has  been  won— 
but  the  real  battle  for  approval  has  not  yet 
begun. 

■My  husband  was  killed  12-29-79  through 
faulty  equipment  and  supervisory  error  on 
the  part  of  the  Navy."  wrote  the  4?oman 
from  Oak  Harbor.  Wash.  'I  was  left  with  a 
5-month-old  and  a  6-year-old.  I  would  much 
prefer  that  my  husband  was  still  alive  but 


since  he  is  not— through  no  fault  of  his 
own— I  feel  the  government  should  live  up 
to  its  promises  to  my  hust>and.  myself  and 
my  children. 

Survivors  of  Sacrifice  was  bom  last  fall,  a 
few  months  after  an  unpublicized  portion  of 
the  Reagan  Administrations  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  sharply  cut  the 
benefits  for  widows  and  children  of  military 
servicemen. 

Since  1965.  veterans  have  been  promised 
that,  should  they  be  killed  or  disabled,  their 
families  would  receive  payments  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration. 

Widows  of  active-duty  personnel  were  to 
receive  payments  until  their  dependent  chil- 
dren were  18— and  the  children  themselves 
were  to  receive  payments  until  they  were  22. 
if  they  were  attending  school. 

Under  the  new  budget  cuts,  which  will 
take  effect  next  summer,  payments  for 
mothers  will  cease  when  their  children 
reach  age  16  and  the  children  will  forfeit 
payments  when  they  reach  age  18. 

The  result,  widows  say.  is  financial  trouble 
for  them  and.  possibly,  the  loss  of  college 
educations  for  their  children  but  they  have 
fought  the  cuts  not  on  the  grounds  that 
they  need  the  money,  but  on  a  deeper  prin- 
ciple. 

■■You  just  don't  send  a  man  out  to  die  and 
then  tear  up  his  contract."  said  Madeline 
Van  Wagenen.  one  of  the  founders  of  SOS. 

Van  Wagenen  and  other  Orange  County 
widows  began  by  writing  letters  to  govern- 
ment officials— only  to  receive  in  return 
computerized  form  letters  thanking  them 
for  their  interest  in  the  U.S.  budget. 

Then  they  resorted  to  another  tactic— 
publicity— and  they  have  found  out  it  works. 
First.  Van  Wagenen  sent  to  President 
Reagan  the  flag  that  had  draped  her  hus- 
bands  coffin  before  his  burial  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

BEST  WISHES 

It  was  returned  with  a  note  from  Reagan's 
correspondence  director.  Anne  Higgins,  who 
offered  Van  Wagenen  the  President's  ■■l)est 
wishes." 

That  move  prompted  a  spate  of  stories 
about  the  survivors,  which  ran  in  newspa- 
pers across  the  country.  The  stories,  in  turn, 
were  reprinted  in  newsletters  published  by 
military-related  organizations. 

Quickly,  the  publicity  brought  the  little- 
known  budget  cutback  to  light,  and  it  linked 
together  hundreds  of  widows  and  relatives 
of  servicemen  and  hundreds  of  everyday 
people  outraged  by  the  cuts. 

SOS  founders  can  reel  off  a  litany  of  sto- 
ries from  those  who  wrote  emotional  letters 
or  called  cross-country,  sometimes  tearfully, 
to  empathize. 

An  80-year-old  Los  Angeles  man  sent  a 
$100  check.  A  bedridden  83-year-old  Hun- 
tington Beach  woman,  the  widow  of  a  World 
War  I  veteran,  called  '■to  cheer  us  on,^^  said 
Van  Wagenen. 

One  Los  Angeles  accountant.  James 
Jordan,  wrote  that  he  had  l)een  educated  on 
benefits  given  him  after  his  father  died  in 
action  in  Korea.  Jordan  has  since  donated 
hundreds  of  dollars'  worth  of  work  setting 
up  SOS"  nonprofit  status. 

A  Beverly  Hills  woman,  a  lifelong  Republi- 
can, wrote  that  she  is  withholding  dues  to 
the  Lincoln  Club— the  party's  fund-raising 
body— to  protest  the  budget  cuts. 

■We  have  heard  from  people  all  over  the 
place. "  said  Carol  Ward,  another  of  the 
groups'  founders.  '■The  response  has  been  so 
amazing.  We^ve  heard  from  people  who  were 
opposed  to  the  war.  people  who  are  not  old 
enough  to  remember  the  war.  .  . 


Prom  around  the  nation  came  letters  con- 
taining $1.  $5.  $10— often  from  those  who 
could  not  really  afford  it— to  pay  for  inci- 
dental expenses.  So  far.  donations  have  to- 
taled about  $800. 

spreading  the  word 

More  important,  those  people  have  of- 
fered to  spread  the  word,  to  contact  sena- 
tors and  representatives  and  voters,  to  rally 
support  for  restoring  the  cuts. 

Barbara  Richardson,  whose  husband,  and 
Air  Force  navigator  was  shot  down  over 
Vietnam  in  1967.  is  one  of  the  SOS  opera- 
tives working  in  35  states  to  restore  the  ben- 
efits. 

Richardson,  the  mother  of  three  children, 
works  out  of  her  home  in  Bigfork.  in  north- 
em  Montana,  an  isolated  stretch  of  land 
caught  between  two  wilderness  areas. 

She  has  been  writing  letters  and  contact- 
ing friends  for  months  but  still  finds  many 
people  unaware  of  the  cutbacks— the  prob- 
lem that  has  stalked  the  survivors  since 
they  organized. 

■■I  talked  to  a  congressman  last  Monday 
night  about  it— and  he  didn't  know  what  I 
was  talking  about."  she  said  "This  whole 
thing— I  won't  say  it  was  swept  under  the 
rug.  but  ....  I  don't  think  that  our  con- 
gressmen knew  when  voting  the  bill 
through,  that  they  were  striliing  at  the 
heart  of  the  country. 

■Tve  just  spent  another  week  writing  let- 
ters, saying,  ■■Will  you  listen  to  me,  before 
it's  too  late?" 

Richardson,  along  with  numerous  other 
SOS  members,  plans  to  make  the  long  trip 
from  her  home  to  Washington,  D.C..  this 
spring  to  lobby  Congress  to  reverse  the  1981 
cuts. 

Some,  including  Van  Wagenen.  Mary  Ma- 
clean and  Diane  Morgan,  all  from  Orange 
County,  traveled  to  Congress  last  week  to 
canvass  members  on  the  Hunter  bill. 

According  to  Hunter  aide  John  Meanley, 
the  bill  would  reinstate  all  lost  benefits  for 
the  widows  and  children  of  military  person- 
nel who  died  or  were  disabled  before  Sept.  1. 
1981. 

Those  who  die  or  are  disabled  after  that 
date  will  receive  the  lesser  benefits— but 
theoretically  at  least  will  know  about  it  be- 
forehand. 

•'The  key  aspect  is  the  representation  that 
was  made  by  the  government  to  the  dead 
servicemen. "  he  said.  •We're  going  to  try  to 
live  up  to  that  promise." 

The  bill  would  also  put  the  benefits  under 
the  wing  of  the  Veterans  Administration, 
rather  than  leave  it  under  Social  Security. 
Many  representatives  apparently  were  un- 
aware during  the  vote  last  summer  that 
military  benefits  were  included  in  the  cuts 
they  made  in  Social  Security. 

Meanley  said  restoration  of  the  cuts  will 
cost  the  government  $10  million  to  $15  mil- 
lion, a  small  sum  compared  to  hundreds  of 
billions  of  dollars  included  in  the  budget. 

■The  cost  of  every  piece  of  legislation  is 
on  every  member^s  mind."  he  said.  '■The  pot 
of  money  is  only  so  big.  But  I  don't  think 
the  cost  of  this  bill  is  so  enormous  that  it 
will  be  caught  in  the  battle  of  the  budget." 
Hunter  is  hopful  that  the  bill  will  pass 
through  the  Veterans  Affairs  Committee 
and  then  move  on  to  the  full  House  this 
spring.  Meanley  said.  In  the  meantime  Hun- 
ter's staff  and  the  SOS  members  will  try  to 
broaden  the  bill's  support  from  Califomia 
legislators  to  a  wider-based  constituency. 

If  it  does  pass  Congress  and  receives  ap- 
proval from  Reagan,  much  of  the  credit  will 
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be  due  to  the  once-fledgling  group  from 
Southern  California. 

"They  spotted  the  problem,"  Meanley 
said.  "Had  they  not  spolten  up,  it  would've 
gone  by  largely  unnoticed." 

The  letter  was  anonymous,  save  the  Louis- 
ville, Ky.,  postmark.  The  reason:  Military 
personnel  are  barred  by  law  from  taking 
public  political  stands. 

"Do  not  give  up  because  you  do  all  of  us  in 
the  servioe— your  loved  families— a  ^eat 
service.  We  appreciate  what  your  loved 
ones— our  fellow  soldiers — did  in  giving  up 
their  lives.  God  bless  you. 

A  company  commander. " 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Feb.  21,  1982] 

Widows  Fight  Tuition-Bewefit  Cuts  by 
Reagan 

(By  Jean  Caldwell) 

Fifteen-year-old  Stacy  Pigott  laid  it  on  the 
line  when  she  wrote  to  President  Ronald 
Reagan.  "This  decision  could  mess  up  my 
life." 

The  decision  that  the  Mission  Viejo, 
Calif.,  high  school  sophomore  referred  to 
was  the  scrapping  of  promised  tuition  aid  to 
about  46.000  youngsters  who.  like  Stacy  and 
her  13-year-old  brother.  David,  are  the  chil- 
dren of  deceased  servicemen. 

Stacy's  father  was  1st  Lt.  Charles  Pigott. 
He  was  bom  in  Chelsea  Naval  Hospital  and 
grew  up  in  Brookline  and  Lexington.  He 
died  in  a  plane  crash  in  1969.  two  weeks 
after  he  arrived  in  Vietnam.  Stacy  was  not 
quite  2  years  old  when  her  grandparents  (he 
was  Jim  Crockett  of  Crockett's  Victory 
Garden  and  she  is  now  Rev.  Margaret 
Crockett-Canon,  pastor  of  Edwards  Church 
in  Framingham)  arrived  with  a  Marine  casu- 
alty officer  to  tell  her  mother  that  Stacy's 
father  was  dead. 

In  her  letter  to  Reagan,  asking  that  the 
promised  educational  benefits  be  restored. 
Stacy  wrote:  "I  often  wonder  where  I  would 
live  or  what  my  father  would  be  like  if  he 
was  alive  today.  ...  I  feel  it  is  very  unfair 
that  Congress  could  break  a  promise." 

Stacy's  mother.  Carol  Ward,  says  all  her 
children  have  of  their  father  are  "some 
tapes  he  sent  me  from  Vietnam,  his  flight 
Jacket  and  a  few  pictures.  That's  it." 

Carol  Ward  has  joined  Survivors  of  Sacri- 
fice, a  fledgling  grass-roots  organization  of 
military  widows  who  are  waging  a  battle  to 
make  the  country  honor  a  promise  made  to 
their  husbands.  The  group  was  formed  by 
Madeline  Van  Wagenen  of  Laguana  Niguel. 
Calif.  Her  husband,  Lowell  Van  Wagenen, 
died  Aug.  21,  1973.  when  the  helicopter  he 
was  co-piloting  slammed  into  a  mountaintop 
on  Okinawa  as  it  attempted  a  rescue  mis- 
sion. 

Van  Wagenen  was  so  angry  when  she 
learned  that  promised  college  benefits  were 
being  taken  from  13-year-old  Lowell  that 
she  sent  the  flag  that  had  draped  her  hus- 
band's coffin  to  Reagan  and  suggested  he 
could  recycle  it  to  save  money. 

At  least  one  member  of  Congress  has 
heard  the  womens'  protest.  Rep  Duncan 
Hunter  (R-Calif.)  plans  to  file  a  bill  tomor- 
row or  Tuesday  that  would  continue  all  ben- 
efits for  children  of  military  personnel  who 
died  before  Sept.  1, 1981. 

A  spokesman  in  Hunter's  office  said  the 
representative  a  veteran  of  Vietnam,  feels 
that  the  nation  has  an  obligation  to  keep 
commitments  made  to  men  who  lost  their 
lives  in  the  line  of  duty.  Hunter's  bill  calls 
for  administration  of  the  benefits  to  be 
transferred  from  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration to  the  Veterans  Administration 
and  for  funding  to  come  from  the  General 


Fund.  Abiut  46,000  dependent  children  are 
affected.  The  cost  of  sending  them  to  col- 
lege is  estimated  at  from  110  million  to  $20 
million,  ii|cluding  young  people  like  Stacy 
Pigott  whb  hope  to  attend  college  between 
now  and  t|ie  year  2000. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Jofiing  Senator  Cranston  in  in- 
troducinji  S.  2585.  the  Military  Widows 
and  Sunnving  Children's  Benefits  Res- 
toration Act. 

This  Isislation  directs  the  Secretar- 
ies of  tie  Armed  Forces  to  provide 
that  thejwidows  and  orphans  of  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  services  who  died 
from  semrice-connected  disabilities  be 
paid  benefits  equal  to  those  that  were 
repealed  Iby  changes  made  to  the  social 
security  program  under  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Heconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Recent  amendments  contained  in 
the  Reoonciliation  Act  direct  that 
social  security  student  benefits  be 
phased  Out,  and  the  widows  benefits 
which  previously  had  been  paid  to  a 
widow  on  behalf  of  a  child  until  the 
child  was  18  years  of  age  will  now  stop 
when  the  child  is  16  years  old. 

When  these  changes  were  proposed, 
they  did  hot  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  the  surviving  families  of  men  who 
died  in  ;he  service  of  their  country 
stand  t<  suffer  a  disproportionate 
hardship!  in  view  of  their  rather 
unique  situation. 

Military  life  is  by  definition  a  high 
risk  occu  pation.  To  offset  some  of  this 
risk,  the  Government  goes  out  of  its 
way  to  point  out  the  many  benefits 
available  to  the  military  member  and 
his  dependents.  Numerous  brochures 
are  distributed  which  clearly  spell  out 
the  man^  benefits  available  to  these 
families.  I  When  a  serviceman  is  killed, 
these  promises  are  reaffirmed  when 
the  surviving  spouse  and  children  are 
visited  by  the  military  representatives. 

These  j  promises  were  highlighted 
during  (the  intensive  recruitment 
effort  tlmt  was  conducted  in  an  effort 
to  induce  our  citizens  to  serve  in  the 
Vietnam  war.  Thus,  the  families  of 
servicemen  who  died  in  the  1960's  and 


1970's  at! 


least  had  the  assurance  that 


widows  tnd  student  benefits  would  be 
available  to  assist  them  in  obtaining 
an  educa  tion  and  in  making  ends  meet. 
These  b<  nefits  are  being  reduced  just 
as  the  f  rst  group  of  children  of  the 
men  wh<i  died  in  Vietnam  are  seeking 
entrance  to  college. 

It  is  unconscionable  that  we  should 
in  any  \ray  break  from  the  promises 
we  made  to  soldiers  who  made  the  ulti- 
mate sac|-ifice  for  us  and  for  this  coun- 
try. Th*se  families  have  sacrificed 
enough,  jve  cannot  ask  them  to  endure 
any  mori  i 

I  am  idditionally  concerned  about 
the  effe:t  that  broken  promises  will 
have  on 
forts  f o  r 
How  car 


our  current  recruitment  ef- 
an    all-voluntary    military. 

we  expect  to  attract  person- 
nel wheA  they  learn  they  cannot  rely 
on  the  a  durances  they  hear  regarding 
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benefits  for  themselves  and  their  fami- 
lies? 

On  Mondatr,  May  31.  the  Nation  will 
observe  Memorial  Day,  a  day  set  aside 
to  commemorate  the  memory  of  those 
members  of  i  our  armed  services  who 
have  given  [their  lives  while  in  the 
service  of  their  country.  But  this  year, 
the  quiet  of  the  shaded  paths  of  Ar- 
lington Cemetery  and  other  military 
cemeteries  throughout  this  country 
will  be  broken  by  the  sounds  of  protest 
as  the  windows  and  orphans  of  some 
of  the  men  laid  to  rest  Join  together  to 
cry  out  against  this  injustice. 

We  must  npt  close  our  ears  or  hearts 
to  the  soun^  of  these  cries.  Our  re- 
membrances! must  not  go  only  to  those 
that  have  fallen  while  engaged  in  mili- 
tary duty,  but  to  those  left  behind  as 
well.  The  sijrvivors  must  be  provided 
for,  in  recoknition  of  the  sacrifices 
their  loved  Tones  made  so  that  all 
might  live.  Our  Government  cannot 
wrongfully  aeny  these  survivors  the 
benefits  we  |  committed  to  them.  We 
must  retain  the  memory  of  our  sol- 
diers and  ofr  promises  to  them  and 
their  survive 


By 
self, 
Mr. 
Ml 

BURE 

Rah 


BOSCHWITZ  (for  him- 
T.  Andrews,  Mr.  Boren. 

lORINSKY,  Mr.  RiEGLE,  Mr. 
Mr.    Pressler,    Mr. 
[CK.  Mr.  Levin,  and  Mr. 
iLPH): 


Agriculture.  Nutrition, 


S.  2587.  Ajbill  to  assure  the  produc- 
tion of  an  adequate  supply  of  pure  and 
wholesome  milk  to  meet  the  needs  of 
markets  of  the  United  States,  to 
assure  a  reasonable  level  of  returns  to 
dairy  farmed  and  stable  prices  for 
milk  and  daiiry  products  for  consum- 
ers, to  maintain  production  capacity 
sufficient  to  meet  anticipated  future 
needs  and  fbr  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  pn 
and  Forestrj 

DAIRY  S'lABIUZATION  ACT  OP  1»«2 

•  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
everyone  agrees  that  there  are  prob- 
lems with  tjhe  dairy  program.  Prom 
1949  until  quite  recently  the  program 
provided  stable  prices  for  producers 
and  an  abuadant  supply  of  milk  and 
milk  products  to  consumers  at  a  fairly 
low  cost  to  the  Government.  In  fact, 
the  average  net  expenditure  for  dairy 
for  the  first!  30  years  was  only  about 
$300  million  per  year.  Considering 
that  this  figure  includes  dairy  prod- 
ucts donated  by  the  CCC  for  other 
Government'  programs  such  as  school 
lunch,  we  sefe  that  the  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer has  been  very  reasonable, 
indeed. 

In  fiscal  y^ar  1980.  however,  the  sit- 
uation changed  dramatically.  Net  ex- 
penditures s  >ared  in  1  year  from  $250 
million  to  $  L.3  billion,  a  record  high. 
Fiscal  year  1981  set  a  new  record  of 
$1.9  billion.  :  i'iscal  year  1982  seems  cer- 
tain to  also  !  et  a  new  record— this  time 
over  $2  billion  (some  say  as  high  as 
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$3).  Mr.  President,  believe  me,  the 
dairy  industry  is  not  pleased  to  be  set- 
ting new  records  of  this  type. 

Dairy  farmers  dislike  budget  deficits 
as  much  as  any  small  businessman. 
High  interest  rates  squeeze  dairymen 
as  much  as  everyone  else.  They  know 
the  only  way  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  is  to  reduce  the  deficit  and  they 
are  ready  to  do  their  part. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  of 
1982.  This  bill  is  a  constructive  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  dairy  industry  to 
balance  milk  production  and  consump- 
tion. In  the  process  it  will  reduce  Gov- 
ernment cost  by  $1.3  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983  alone. 

I  believe  that  the  bill  finally  adopted 
by  Congress  may  be  somewhat  differ- 
ent than  the  bill  I  am  introducing 
today.  That  is  the  normal  process  and 
I  welcome  the  thoughtful  discussion 
which  this  bill  will  help  to  stimulate. 
In  fact.  I  am  already  aware  of  some 
constructive  suggestions  for  modifying 
the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  and  I  will 
listen  to  any  ideas  designed  to  improve 
the  dairy  program. 

As  I  see  it,  this  is  the  bottom  line:  we 
need  a  program  which  will  encourage 
every  dairy  farmer  to  cut  back  a  little 
bit  on  production  rather  than  a  pro- 
gram which  would  balance  demsuid 
and  supply  by  putting  large  numbers 
of  farmers  out  of  business.  The  Dairy 
Stabilization  Act  achieves  that  goal. 

Mr.  President,  some  will  argue  that 
we  should  simply  adopt  the  adminis- 
tration's price  support  plan.  That  is, 
change  the  law  now  to  allow  the  Sec- 
retary to  set  the  support  level  wherev- 
er he  wants  it  starting  next  January  1. 
That  idea  is  Ideclgirally  pure.  It  fits  in 
nicely  with  a  free  market  philosophy. 

I  pride  myself  on  being  a  practical 
inan.  On  this  program,  my  ideological 
view  is:  If  it  works.  I  am  for  it.  As  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee. I  feel  that  $1.3  billion  is  too 
high  a  price  to  pay  for  ideological 
purity. 

What  is  more,  their  plan  simply  does 
not  stand  up  under  a  careful  economic 
analysis.  Passage  of  the  USDA  plan 
would,  in  the  short  run,  have  just  the 
opposite  effect  from  what  is  intended. 
It  sends  a  clear  signal  to  farmers: 
"Produce  all  the  milk  you  can  between 
now  and  January  1  because  the  price 
will  be  lower  after  that."  After  the 
price  drops  to  $12,  the  well-capitalized 
operations  will  likely  expand  produc- 
tion slightly  to  maintain  their  cash 
flow.  Many  of  the  younger,  heavily 
debt-ridden  dairymen  will  be  forced 
out  of  business.  This  could  take  some 
time,  so  milk  production  might  not 
drop  at  all  in  fiscal  year  1983  from  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level.  This  would  mean 
the  CCC  would  still  have  to  make 
large  purchases  at  a  huge  cost  to  the 
Treasury. 

Another  criticism  of  USDA's  ap- 
proach is  that  lowering  the  support 


level  lowers  the  value  of  all  dairy  prod- 
ucts held  in  inventory  by  private  in- 
dustry. That  means  that  dairy  proces- 
sors will  take  a  large  loss  on  the  day 
the  price  is  lowered.  The  only  way  for 
them  to  avoid  this  is  to  not  be  holding 
any  inventory.  This  gives  the  industry 
a  tremendous  incentive  to  sell  every 
pound  of  product  they  can  to  the  CCC 
before  January  1.  This  will  exaggerate 
the  cost  to  the  Government  of  CCC 
dairy  purchases  and  give  USDA  an 
excuse  to  cut  the  price  support  level 
even  beyond  $12. 

Mr.  President,  the  USDA  plan  makes 
a  g(x>d  effort  to  develop  new  ideas  for 
promotion  and  disposition  of  dairy 
st(x:ks.  I  support  them  100  percent.  I 
have  a  few  ideas  of  my  own  in  regard 
to  advertising  which  should  help  the 
dairy  industry  to  sell  more  of  its  pro- 
duction to  commercial  outlets  and  not 
to  the  CCC.« 


By  Mr.  BAUCUS  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Heflin  ): 
S.  2588.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  for  the 
setting  of  fees  in  the  service  of  civil 
process;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

CIVIL  PROCESS  FEES 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  Sena- 
tor Heflin  and  I  are  introducing  today 
a  bill  that  will  provide  for  the  setting 
of  fees  in  the  service  of  civil  process. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  may  have 
noted,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  recently  completed  a  report  at 
my  request  entitled.  "U.S.  Msu^hals 
Can  Serve  Civil  Process  and  Transport 
Prisoners  More  Efficiently."  (April  22, 
1982— GGD-82-8).  U.S.  marshals  have 
been  serving  and  executing  process 
and  other  writs  as  directed  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  since  1789.  There  is  no 
charge  for  this  service  for  Federal 
agencies  or  for  those  declared  indigent 
by  the  court.  However,  private  liti- 
gants involved  in  civil  cases  pay  a  fee 
established  by  law  for  this  service. 

GAO  found  that  the  fees  charged  by 
the  U.S.  marshals  for  serving  civil 
process  for  private  litigants  have  not 
been  changed  significantly  in  over  180 
years.  In  1799.  the  fee  for  serving  writs 
was  $2  and  the  fee  for  serving  a  subpe- 
na  was  50  cents.  In  1962.  Congress  in- 
creased the  fee  for  serving  subpenas  to 
$2  plus  12  cents  a  mile.  Those  same 
fees  are  in  effect  today. 

According  to  information  gathered 
by  GAO,  in  1980  the  average  piece  of 
process  cost  the  Marshals  Service  be- 
tween $8.08  and  $15.80  to  serve  de- 
pending upon  whether  you  include 
only  direct  labor  costs  or  labor  costs, 
employee  benefit  costs,  supervisory 
costs,  and  overhead  and  automobile 
expenses.  Since  U.S.  marshals  served 
about  353,000  pieces  of  civil  process  in 
1980.  this  means  that  the  Government 
is  subsidizing  private  civil  litigants  to 
the  tune  of  $2  million  to  $4.7  million  a 
year.  As  long  as  Congress  allows  the 


fees  for  service  of  civil  pr(x;ess  to  be 
set  below  actual  costs,  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  will  continue  to  subsi- 
dize private  litigants.  Our  bill  would 
remedy  that  situation. 

Simply  put,  our  bill  would  allow  the 
Attorney  General  to  set  fees  that 
would  allow  complete  cost  recovery  for 
the  service  of  civil  process.  According 
to  Kevin  D.  Rooney.  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  for  Administration  for 
the  Department  of  Justice,  the  GAO's 
reconunendations  for  such  legislation 
are  "in  concert  with  current  Depart- 
ment legislative  initiatives." 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  looking  for 
ways  to  reduce  the  financial  burden  of 
Government  to  the  taxpayer.  This  leg- 
islation will  do  just  that  in  an  equita- 
ble manner.* 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2589.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  certain  profit- 
sharing  plan  contributions  to  be  made 
on  behalf  of  individuals  who  are  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

DISABILITY  TAX  PLAN 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a  tax 
bill.  It  amends  sections  415  and  404  of 
the  code.  It  is  of  direct  benefit  to 
about  1.000  employees  of  the  Xerox 
Corp..  but  would  also  help  anyone  else 
who  is  similarly  situated. 

Xerox  has  a  disability  plan.  Under 
the  plan,  any  person  who  becomes 
unable  to  work  is  guaranteed  70  per- 
cent of  his  salary  until  retirement  age, 
when  he  starts  receiving  the  company 
pension.  Xerox  does  not  pay  the  full 
70  percent.  Rather,  it  supplements 
whatever  the  individual  receives  in 
social  security  disability  benefits. 
Thus,  a  worker  who  was  earning 
$10,000  a  year  when  he  was  disabled 
may  receive  $6,000  a  year  from  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  Xerox 
pays  him  $1,000  a  year. 

Xerox  also  has  a  profit-sharing  plan. 
Each  year,  the  company  sets  aside  a 
percentage  of  its  employees'  salaries. 
The  percentage  varies  from  year  to 
year,  but  can  be  as  high  as  15  percent. 
Most  of  the  money  is  claimed  by  the 
employees  after  they  retire,  although 
a  share  can  be  taken  at  once  if  an  em- 
ployee chooses. 

Xerox  continues  to  make  contribu- 
tions for  disabled  workers  to  the 
profit-sharing  plan.  These  contribu- 
tions 'are  based  on  the  salary  the 
worker  was  receiving  at  the  time  he 
left  his  job.  Thus,  the  man  in  my  ex- 
ample was  earning  $10,000  a  year 
when  he  became  disabled.  Xerox  pays 
as  much  as  $1,500  into  the  profit-shar- 
ing plan  for  him.  But  his  actual  com- 
pensation from  the  company  is  only 
$1,000. 

It  is  here  that  a  problem  arises.  The 
profit-sharing  plan  is  a  defined-contri- 
bution  plan.  Section  415(c)  of  the  Tax 
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Code  limits  the  amount  that  an  em- 
ployer may  pay  into  a  deflned-contri- 
bution  plan  to  $45,475  a  year  or  25  per- 
cent of  the  employee's  compensation, 
whichever  is  less.  In  the  case  of  lower- 
paid  individuals.  Xerox  has  been  set- 
ting aside  too  much. 

I  have  a  table— based  on  real  cases— 
that  makes  this  point.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  included  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


*^      0^^    «ST     ^"8 
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Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  last 
year,  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  au- 
dited Xerox's  profit-sharing  plans  for 
the  1978  tax  year.  The  corporation  has 
been  ordered  to  adjust  in  future  for 
the  extra  contributions  it  had  been 
making  since  1976  on  behalf  of  lower 
paid  disabled  employees.  It  does  not 
have  to  take  back  any  money  already 
paid  in.  Rather,  it  just  has  to  reduce 
future  contributions  until  the  extra 
sums  are  recovered.  The  practical 
effect  of  this  is  to  rule  out  future  con- 
tributions for  many  of  the  1.000  Xerox 
employees  who  are  affected. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
amends  section  415(c)  to  state  that  a 
company  may  make  pension  contribu- 
tions for  employees  who  are  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  based  on 
the  salary  the  Individuals  were  receiv- 
ing Just  prior  to  the  disability.  The  bill 
also  makes  a  conforming  change  in 
section  404(c).  whieh  limits  contribu- 
tions by  employers  to  stockbonus  and 
profit-sharing  trusts. 

Section  415(c)  was  enacted  in  1974. 
Congress  needed  a- rule  of  thumb  to 
distinguish  disguised  deferred  compen- 
sation arrangements  from  pensions.  It 
had  one  already  for  defined-benefit 
plans,  but  not  for  p\ax\s  with  defined 
contributions.  The  Senate  committee 
report  said: 

Cases  have  been  found  where  the  stock- 
holders of  small  corporations  invest  very 
substantial  percentages  of  their  income  in 
what  Is.  in  effect,  a  deferred  compensation 
arrangement  .  .  .  (T)he  Internal  Revenue 
Service  has  ruled  that  a  pension  is  essential- 
ly a  substitute  for  earning  power  during  the 
retirement  years  and  that,  in  general,  a  pen- 
sion plan  does  not  qualify  in  cases  where 
the  pension  benefit  is  more  than  the  em- 
ployee's highest  average  salary  .  .  .  (T)he 
100-percent-of-salary  limitation  is  difficult 
to  apply  in  the  case  of  money  purchase 


plajis  becaiuse  the  amount  of  the  pension 
benefit  vipiich  will  ultimately  be  received 
cannot  b«  determined  with  precision.  Thus, 
the  comnAttee  bill,  as  a  corollary  to  the  100- 
percent-of-salary  limitation  for  defined  ben- 
efit plans^  also  contains  a  provision  that  tax 
excludable  contributions  to  a  money  pur- 
chase or  [other  defined  contribution  plan 
cannot  ej^ceed  20  percent  of  the  employee's 
compensation. 

A  secclid  and  perhaps  more  impor- 
tant aiiq  was  to  limit  the  amount  of 
money  tihe  Government  would  spend 
on  encouraging  people  to  save  for 
their  retirement.  Congress  was  willing 
to  use  tax  benefits  as  an  inducement 
for  adequate  pensions,  but  not  more. 
The  House  committee  report  on 
ERISA  ^id: 

After  cfreful  consideration,  your  commit- 
tee has  cdncluded  that  it  is  not  in  the  public 
interest  Vb  make  the  substantial  favored  tax 
treatment  associated  with  qualified  retire- 
ment plaps  available  without  any  specific 
limitatior^  as  the  size  of  the  contributions  or 
the  amourit  of  benefits  that  can  be  provided 
under  su^  plans.  The  fact  that  present  law 
does  not  provide  such  specific  limitations 
has  mad( '  it  possible  for  extremely  large 
contribut  ons  and  benefits  to  be  made  .under 
qualified  jlans  for  some  highly-paid  individ- 
uals. WhI  le  there  is,  of  course,  no  objection 
to  large  etirement  benefits  in  themselves, 
your  com  mittee  believes  it  is  not  appropri- 
ate to  f ii  lance  extremely  large  benefits  In 
part  at  c  ublic  expense  through  the  use  of 
the  specii  ,1  tax  treatment.  .  .  .  These  limita- 
tions .  .  .  have  been  designed  to  avoid  abuse 
of  the  fa  'ored  tax  treatment  to  finance  ex- 
tremely 1  irge  pensions.  However,  the  limita- 
tions are*  generous  enough  to  permit  sub- 
stantial ijetirement  benefits  which  are  ade- 
quate Judged  from  any  reasonable  standard. 

My  bil  is  entirely  consistent  with 
these  objectives.  Indeed,  without  it, 
section  6 15(c)  will  have  the  effect  of 
leaving  lower-paid  disabled  individuals 
with  infidequate  pensions.  This  was 
unforeseen.  And  unintended. 

Mr.  F  esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thi  it  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  on  lered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2589 

Be  it  e  lacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represen  .atives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   n  Congress  assembled, 

(a)  Par  igraph  (3)  of  section  415(c)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
limitatioi  I  for  defined  contribution  plans)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  thereof 
the  folio  ving:  "In  the  case  of  a  participant 
(other  tt  an  an  employee  who  is  an  officer 
or  share  lolder,  or  is  highly  compensated) 
who  is  p  rmanently  and  totally  disabled  (as 
defined  In  section  105(d)(4))  the  term  par- 
ticipant') compensation'  shall,  at  the  em- 
ployer's election,  mean  the  compensation 
the  parti  clpant  would  have  received  for  the 
year  if  tpe  participant  was  paid  at  the  rate 
of  compensation  paid  just  prior  to  the  par- 
ticipant'* becoming  permanently  and  totally 
disabled.  The  election  described  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  sentence  shall  be  made 
at  such  lime  and  in  such  manner  as  the  Sec- 
retary snail  by  regulations  prescribe." 

(b)  Sul  iparagraph  (B)  of  section  404(a)(3) 
of  such  ::ode  (relating  to  limits  on  deducti- 
ble cont  ibutions  to  stock  bonus  and  profit 
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sharing  trusts  i  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  tl  le  following:  "The  term  "com- 
pensation otherwise  paid  or  accrued  during 
the  taxable  ynar  to  all  employees'  shall  In- 
clude any  ariount  elected  under  section 
415(cK3)  as  compensation  for  participants 
who  are  permmently  and  totally  disabled." 
(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  to  {taxable  years  beginning  on  or 
after  E>ecemb^r  31.  1981.« 


DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 

Mr.     Oanforth,     Mr. 

:oN,  and  Mr.  Johnston): 
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TAX  STATUS  OP  RELICIOUS  ORDERS 

Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased!  to  introduce,  along  with 
my  distinguished  colleagues.  Senators 
Long,  Danfqrth,  Eagleton  and  John- 
ston, legisltition  to  clarify  the  tax 
status  or  religious  personnel  perform- 
ing charitable  works. 

Men  and  women  belonging  to  reli- 
gious ordersi  have  long  provided  health 
care,  educat  ional,  religious,  social,  and 
other  chari  Able  services  to  those  in 
need.  Their  record  in  this  area  is  so  ex- 
tensive an(  so  outstanding  that  I 
could  not  bigin  to  even  summarize  it 
here. 

While  much  of  this  work  is  carried 
out  directly  by  the  religious  orders,  a 
considerabl4  amount  is  also  conducted 
indirectly,  with  members  of  orders 
performing  charitable  works  through 
nonreligioud  institutions. 

The  individuals  providing  these  serv- 
ices act  as]  agents  of  their  religious 
orders,  and  are  subject  to  the  normal 
vows  of  poferty  and  obedience.  They 
are  each  asagned  to  specific  charitable 
works  by  tneir  orders,  and  have  no 
right  to  th^  use  or  disposition  of  any 
income  ear|ied  in  the  course  of  their 
work.  These  funds  are  routinely  given 
to  and  deposited  by  a  religious  superi- 
or in  a  common  account. 

Members  of  established  religious 
orders  engaged  in  charitable  work 
have.  sinc(  the  enactment  of  the 
income  tax,  been  recognized  by  the  In- 
ternal Revfnue  Service  as  agents  of 
their  religidus  order  and  thus  not  sub- 
ject to  tax  6n  income  received  by  them 
in  their  cap&city  as  agents. 

The  Congress  has  recognized  the  le- 
gitimacy of  this  agency  relationship  in 
its  adoption  of  section  3401(a)(9)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  which  ex- 
the  term  "wages,"  for  the 
purposes  oi  Federal  income  tax  with- 
holding, sei  vices  by  "a  member  of  a  re- 
ligious ord^r  in  the  exercise  of  duties 
such  order.  •  •  •"  Section 
Code  contains  a  similar  ex- 
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elusion  for  withholding  of  the  PICA 
Ux. 

The  adoption  of  these  code  provi- 
sions by  the  Congress  conformed  the 
withholding  provisions  with  the  posi- 
tion that  was  adopted  by  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  in  CD.  119,  the  origi- 
nal ruling  which  held  that  members  of 
religious  orders  are  not  taxable  on  re- 
muneration which  is  generated  by 
reason  of  duties  they  are  required  to 
perform  by  their  respective  orders. 

Within  the  last  few  years,  however, 
the  Service  seems  to  have  changed  its 
position,  refusing  to  give  continued 
recognition  to  the  historically  estab- 
lished agency  status  of  religious  sis- 
ters, priests,  and  brothers  working  in 
traditional  roles  on  behalf  of  their  re- 
ligious orders.  The  Service  is  now,  in 
some  instances,  taxing  this  income, 
claiming  it  is  earned  by  these  religious 
men  and  women  as  principals. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  cite  one  exam- 
ple to  demonstrate  the  problem  that 
this  seeming  change  in  policy,  without 
action  by  Congress,  has  caused.  There 
is  a  religious  order  known  as  the 
Daughters  of  Charity  headquartered 
in  the  St.  Louis  area,  not  far  from  my 
own  home  in  Belleville.  111. 

Sisters  from  this  order  are  working 
at  a  leprosarium  in  Carville.  La.,  oper- 
ated by  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service, 
providing  necessary  service  in  a  mag- 
nificent manner.  These  sisters  are,  for 
technical  reasons,  considered  civil 
service  employees.  However,  the  sis- 
ters live  under  a  vow  of  poverty  and 
obedience  and  turn  over  all  earnings 
to  the  order.  They  continue  to  wear 
their  religious  habit  and  live  in  a  con- 
vent. 

Up  until  recently,  members  of  the 
Daughters  of  Chanty  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  IRS  as  agents  of  their  re- 
ligious order  and  thus  not  subject  to 
tax  on  income  received  by  them  in 
their  capacity  as  agents.  However,  the 
Service  is  now  refusing  to  give  contin- 
ued recognition  of  this  agency  ar- 
rangement. It  is  now  taxing  this 
money  claiming  it  is  earned  by  these 
sisters. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  it  makes  no 
sense  to  try  to  tax  the  members  of  the 
order  for  their  work  in  this  clearly 
charitable  area.  I  am  not  unmindful  of 
the  fact  that  insincere  individuals  at- 
tempt to  model  themselves  after  estab- 
lished religious  orders  for  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  generating  income 
exempt  from  taxation.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
makes  it  clear  that  funds  generated  by 
a  member  of  a  religious  order  in  the 
performance  of  charitable  works  are 
not  subject  to  tax. 

The  bill  which  Senators  Long,  Dan- 
roRTH.  Eagleton,  and  Johnston  and  I 
are  introducing  today,  therefore,  pro- 
posed to  clarify  the  ccxle  to  make  that 
point  crystal  clear.  The  bill  will  recog- 
nize the  sincere  charitable  work  of  es- 
tablished  religious   orders   while   ex- 


cluding those  groups  whose  motivation 
is  personal  gain  and  tax  avoidance. 

This  legislation:  Is  consistent  with 
every  Revenue  ruling  which  has  t)een 
published  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service;  gives  recognition  to  the 
normal  manner  in  which  religious 
orders  and  their  members  carryout 
their  mission:  and  is  narrowly  drawn 
and  administratively  feasible. 

I  urge  its  prompt  enactment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2592 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  3401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  (relating  to  definitions  for  purposes 
of  withholding  of  tax)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  Presumption  That  Member  of  Reli- 
gious Order  is  Acting  as  Agent  op  Such 
Order  in  Certain  Cases.— 

""(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of— 

"(A)  determining  "wages'  or  "employment" 
under  subsection  (a)(9)  or  section 
3121(b)(8)(A).  respectively. 

■"(B)  determining  gross  income  under  sec- 
tion 61.  or 

"(C)  any  other  provision  of  this  title, 
there  shall  be  a  rebuttable  presumption 
that  a  member  of  a  religious  order  who  is  re- 
quired to  take  a  vow  of  poverty  and  obedi- 
ence and  who  performs  qualified  services 
was  acting  as  an  agent  of  such  order  while 
performing  such  qualified  services,  even  if 
working  as  an  employee  for  the  entity  for 
which  such  qualified  services  are  performed. 

"(2)  Qualified  services.— For  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  'qualified  services' 
means  services  performed  by  a  member  of  a 
religious  order— 

'"(A)  which  are  required  by  the  religious 
order  to  be  performed,  and 

"(B)  which  are  performed  by  such 
member  as  an  employee  of— 

"(i)  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)(3)  and  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  (other  than  as  an  employee  of  an 
unrelated  trade  or  business  (as  defined  in 
section  513)  of  such  organization),  or 

"(ii)  an  educational  institution  or  hospital 
operated  by  a  governmental  entity  described 
in  section  170(c)(1).  and 

"•(C)  with  respect  to  which— 

""(i)  any  remuneration  is  paid  to  such 
order,  or  if  paid  to  the  member,  is  pursuant 
to  the  vows  of  poverty  and  obedience  the 
property  of  such  order,  and 

"(ii)  the  member  has  no  right  to  direct  the 
use  or  disposition  of  any  such  remunera- 
tion." 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  services  performed  on  or 
after  October  1.  1977. 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  2594.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clean 
Air  Act  to  better  protect  against  inter- 
state transport  of  pollutants,  to  con- 
trol existing  and  new  sources  of  acid 
deposition,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 


acid  deposition  control  act 
•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  fact  that  acid  rain  poses  a  threat 
to  the  environment  is  no  longer  seri- 
ously in  dispute  in  the  scientific  com- 
munity. At  a  hearing  Tuesday  before 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  Senator  STArroRO  point- 
ed out  quite  dramatically  the  level  of 
consensus  on  this  issue.  There  is  gen- 
eral agreement  that  oxides  of  sulfur 
and  nitrogen  are  transported,  some- 
times hundreds  of  miles  from  their 
sources,  and  transformed  into  acidic 
precipitation.  When  that  precipitation 
falls  on  certain  naturally  fragile  re- 
gions, it  can  take  the  life  from  lakes 
and  streams,  damage  forests,  and  cor- 
rode the  works  of  man. 

I  joined  with  Senator  Mitchell  last 
fall  as  an  original  cosponsor  of  S.  1706, 
the  Acid  Deposition  Control  Act,  to 
demonstrate  my  concern  about  this 
issue.  Simply  to  study  the  problem 
further  is  not  enough:  we  must  begin 
immediately  to  take  remedial  action. 

But  I  was  not  safisfied  last  fall  that 
S.  1706  was  the  final  answer  to  the 
problem,  and  upon  further  reflection, 
I  am  even  less  satisfied  today.  While  I 
agree  with  its  general  approach,  that 
is,  requiring  a  major  reduction  in 
sulfur  dioxide  emissions  on  a  regional 
basis,  I  am  not  convinced  that  the  bill 
is  focused  tightly  enough  or  that  it 
spreads  the  cost  of  compliance  in  a 
fair  and  evenhanded  way. 

Recent  scientific  findings  suggest 
that  local  sources  of  sulfur  dioxide 
may  play  a  far  more  important  role  in 
the  creation  of  acid  deposition  than 
distant  sources.  Dry  deposition  ap- 
pears to  be  tied  particularly  closely  to 
its  point  of  origin.  This  is  not  to  say 
that  long-range  transport  does  not 
occur:  it  is  to  say  that  all  sources  are 
not  alike— all  sources  are  not  equally 
important.  And  because  the  adverse 
effects  of  acid  precipitation  are  chiefly 
felt  in  certain  susceptible  regions, 
these  findings  bear  significantly  on 
the  proper  structure  of  an  equitable 
control  strategy. 

S.  1706  does  not  attempt  to  fine  tune 
its  approach  to  sulfur  dioxide  reduc- 
tions: it  simply  mandates  a  10-million- 
ton  cut  by  the  31  States  from  the  west 
bank  of  the  Mississippi  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico.  I  would  suggest  that  that  is 
not  good  enough— that  we  can  do 
better  than  this  blunderbuss  ap- 
proach. The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
enactment  of  S.  1706  as  written  would 
result  in  some  States  within  the  region 
suffering  a  massive  economic  shock 
from  the  cost  of  reducing  their  sulfur 
emissions,  while  other  States— includ- 
ing some  of  the  main  beneficiaries- 
would  bear  none  of  the  cost. 

My  own  State  of  Missouri  puts  a  lot 
of  sulfur  into  the  atmosphere,  and 
some  reduction  may  indeed  be  war- 
ranted. But  Missouri  is  a  long  way 
from   the   Adirondacks— a   long,   long 
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way— and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  Mis- 
souri's sulfur  is  contributing  in  any 
significant  way  to  the  problems  of 
Vermont.  Yet  S.  1706  would  impose  on 
Missouri  a  greater  level  of  sulfur  re- 
duction—80  percent— than  it  would  on 
any  other  State.  This  would  carry  an 
enormous  price  tag.  State  air  quality 
officials  in  Missouri  have  surveyed  the 
State's  utilities,  and  they  conclude- 
conservatively— that  electric  rates 
would  rise  by  at  least  25  percent  be- 
cause of  S.  1706  alone.  That  amounts 
to  $500  million  a  year— or  $100  a  year 
for  every  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
the  State. 

I  want  to  do  something  about  acid 
rain.  I  refuse  to  sit  baclt  and  say. 
"Study,  study,  study."  But  I  cannot 
support  a  bill  that  imposes  such  an 
enormous  burden  on  my  State  without 
clear-cut  benefits  to  show  for  it. 

Accordingly,  I  am  today  introducing 
an  alternative  to  S.  1706— a  bill  that  is 
completely  identical  in  all  but  two 
major  respects: 

First,  it  reduces  th  size  of  the  "acid 
deposition  impact  region"  from  31 
States  to  22— removing  from  the 
region  the  Western  and  Southern 
States  most  distant  from  the  areas 
that  are  vulnerable  to  acid  rain.  These 
nine  fringe  States— whose  contribution 
now  to  the  problem  is  unclear— would 
constitute  a  secondary  region. 

After  the  2-year  study  of  long-range 
transport  required  by  section  182(b)  of 
both  bills,  the  EPA  Administrator 
could  combine  the  primary  and  sec- 
ondary regions  if  scientific  evidence 
clearly  warranted  such  action— thus 
recreating  the  31 -State  region  In  S. 
1706. 

The  sulfur  reduction  requirement 
set  in  S.  1706—10  million  tons— would 
be  scaled  back  to  7.5  million  tons  for 
the  primary  region,  but  would  revert 
to  10  million  tons  if  the  two  regions 
were  combined. 

Second,  my  bill  would  create  an 
"acid  deposition  reduction  trust  fund." 
Every  electric  utility  within  the  region 
would  pay  into  this  fund  3  mils  per  Icil- 
owatt-hour  sold;  the  money  then 
would  be  used  to  offset  the  cost  of 
compljring  with  the  sulfur  reduction 
requirements  in  the  bill.  States  would 
receive  grants  based  on  the  actual  ex- 
pense incurred  by  utilities  within  their 
borders. 

The  cost  of  S.  1706  is  commonly  esti- 
mated at  up  to  5  percent  for  the  entire 
region.  Clearly,  that  cost  would  fall 
extremely  unevenly  as  S.  1706  is  cur- 
rently structured.  My  approach  would 
spread  out  the  costs  across  the  region 
at  approximately  the  5-percent  level 
so  that  the  beneficiaries  of  the  sulfur 
reduction  contribute  as  well. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  must 
develop  and  use  our  domestic  energy 
sources— particularly  coal.  But  we 
cannot  do  so  in  a  way  that  destroys 
our  lalces,  damages  our  crops  and  for- 
ests, and  poses  a  threat  to  human 


health,  we  must  respond  to  environ- 
mental tlhreats  lilce  acid  rain  promptly 
and  decisively.  At  the  same  time,  we 
must  doso  in  an  evenhanded  and  rea- 
sonable Way.  I  hope  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Worlts  will 
accept  t  lis  proposal  in  that  spirit— as 
a  way  i  o  proceed  without  inflicting 
undue  1  ardship  on  any  one  State  or 
region. 

I  reprssent  a  Midwestern  State— a 
coal-pro  iucing,  coal-burning  State. 
But  I  '  irant  to  go  halfway— indeed, 
more  th  Eui  halfway— with  the  victims 
of  acid  ain.  As  it  stands,  S.  1706  im- 
poses ar  unacceptable  level  of  burden 
on  Miss>uri,  and  if  put  to  the  test.  I 
could  n^t  vote  for  it.  But  I  think  we 
can  draft  a  solution  that  will  meet  the 
need  foi*  action  and  spread  the  burden 
of  compliance,  and  I  offer  this  legisla- 
tion to  speed  that  process  along.* 


May  27,  1982 


BylMr.  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  2596.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of    .974  to  eliminate  trade  read- 
justment allowances  for  workers  not 
in  approved  training  on  July 
uid  for  other  purposes;  to  the 


enrolled 
1.  1982. 


Commit  .ee  on  Finance. 

Tl  ADE  ADJUSTMENT  ASSISTANCE 

•  Mr.  D  DLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  today 
introdu<  ing  a  bill  at  the  request  of  the 
administration  to  amend  the  trade  ad- 
justment assistance  program.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  parallel  legislation 
is  also  to  be  introduced  today  in  the 
House  b^  Representative  Coif  able. 

The  ifrade  Act  of  1974,  as  amended 
by  the  6mnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  provides  adjustment  as- 
sistance: for  workers  of  trade-affected 
firms  it)  the  form  of  reemployment 
services,  training,  job  search  and  relo- 
cation sdlowances,  and  trade  readjust- 
ment allowances.  Trade  readjustment 
allowances  are  cash  payments  made  to 
certified.  trade-affected  workers 
during  weeks  of  unemployment. 

The  (jmnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  made  significant  changes 
in  the  kvorker  adjustment  assistance 
program,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
program  benefits.  The  amendments 
represeat  a  fundamental  shift  in  pro- 
gram emphasis  from  large-cost  cash 
benefits  to  placement  and  employment 
services  and  benefits  such  as  training, 
and  allowances  for  job  search  and  relo- 
cation. 

The  proposal  would  amend  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to  limit 
weekly  trade  readjustment  allowances 
after  July  1.  1982.  only  to  workers  who 
are  engaged  in  approved  training  on 
July  1.  J1982,  and  only  if  the  worker  is 
making  I  satisfactory  progress  in  such 
training. 

The  Amendment  would  have  the 
effect  of  terminating  trade  readjust- 
ment allowances  for  those  workers  not 
engaged  in  approved  training  as  of 
July  1,  1982.  Those  workers  and  any 
subsequently  unemployed  workers  af- 


fected by  tiade  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion and  coi0ld  avail  themselves  of  re- 
employment services.  Such  workers 
also  would  continue  to  be  adversely  af- 
fected workiers  and  thus  qualify  for 
training  an!  for  allowances  for  job 
search  and  i  elocation.  Thus  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  program  would  be  to 
help  workeis  adjust  to  displacement 
from  their  jobs  because  of  increased 
impacts  by  iroadening  their  job  skills 
or  locating  t)ew  jobs. 
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By  Mr  DOLE  (by  request): 
S.  2596.  \  bill  to  amend  title  5, 
United  Statss  Code,  to  limit  eligibility 
for  unemplayment  compensation  for 
ex-service  n;  embers,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  th( !  Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  2597.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  C)de  of  1954  to  limit  the 
amount  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion payable  for  1  week  of  unemploy- 
ment, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  bn  Finance. 

UNEMPLOYMINT  COMPENSATION  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DOI4E.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introdudng,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  two  bills  dealing  with 
the  uneniployment  compensation 
system.  There  proposals  are  contained 
in  the  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.        I 

The  first  bill  would  amend  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  limit  eligi- 
bility for  unemployment  compensation 
for  ex-service  member.  The  bill  is  in- 
tended to  supplement  a  change  result- 
ing from  tl^e  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981.  The  Reconciliation  Act 
changed  eligibility  requirements  to 
deny  unemployment  compensation  to 
individuals  who  were  separated  from 
the  military  under  honorable  condi- 
tions and  who  had  an  opportunity  to 
reenlist.  Urder  the  act.  however,  indi- 
viduals who  were  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions  but  whom  the 
military  do  »s  not  wish  to  retain,  such 
as  those  wth  a  record  of  indiscipline 
or  those  w!  to  failed  to  maintain  their 
skill  proficiency,  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

The  bill  would  deny  eligibility  to 
such  perse  ns.  The  proposal  would 
amend  sec. ion  8521(a)(1)  of  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  redefine  the 
term  "Federal  service"   for  the  pur- 


poses of  the  program.  As  a  result  of 
the  changed  definition,  an  individual 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  program  only  if  the  individual  is 
discharged  or  released  under  honora- 
ble conditions  and  if  the  termination 
of  service  is  the  result  of  either  a  serv- 
ice-incurred injury  or  disability  or  a 
demobilization  or  reduction  in  author- 
ized strength. 

This  change  will  save  outlays  esti- 
mated at  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1982, 
and  $30  million  (>er  year  beginning  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

The  second  bill  would  round  down  to 
the  nearest  full  dollar  amoimt  an  indi- 
vidual's weekly  benefit  amount  for  un- 
employment compensation.  Currently, 
unemployed  workers  are  paid  weekly 
benefit  amounts  as  determined  under 
State  law.  The  proposal  would  amend 
section  3304(a)  of  the  Federal  Unem- 
ployment Tax  Act  (FUTA)  to  establish 
as  a  Federal  standard  that  State  laws 
provide  for  rounding  down  to  the  clos- 
est full  dollar  amount  any  weekly  ben- 
efit amount  that  is  not  a  full  dollar. 

The  proposal  is  not  Intended  to 
affect  current  unemployment  compen- 
sation claimants.  Any  loss  to  an  indi- 
vidual claimant  would  be  minimal.  It 
should  be  noted  that  most  States  gen- 
erally use  rounded  dollar  amounts  in 
their  benefit  formula.  Thirty-five 
States  round  up  to  the  next  full  dollar 
amount,  while  18  States  round  to  the 
nearest  full  dollar  amount.  Savings  re- 
alized by  this  proposal  would  reduce 
expenditures  imder  the  unified  Feder- 
al budget  beginning  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

This  amendment  to  FUTA  would  re- 
quire the  various  States  to  amend 
their  State  laws  to  conform  with  the 
new  Federal  .standard.  Tlje  amend- 
ment would  be  applicable  to  individ- 
uals whose  benefit  years  begin  after 
June  25,  1983,  and  States  would  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  amend  their 
State  laws  in  order  to  effectuate  this 
change.  Most  States  will  meet  in  a  leg- 
islative session  during  1982  and  would 
be  expected  to  conform  their  State 
laws  to  the  new  standard.* 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Symms): 

S.  2598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  dis- 
posal of  silver  from  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  through  the  issuance 
of  silver  coins;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
National  Security  Silver  Disposal  Act  of 

1982 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  joined  today  by  my  esteemed  col- 
league Senator  Symhs  in  introducing  a 
proposal  designed  to  redirect  the  sale 
of  silver  from  our  national  defense 
stockpile  in  an  effort  to  minimize  its 
affect  on  the  already  depressed  price 
of  silver. 

In  March  of  1981,  the  administration 
annoimced  its  intention  to  sell  75  per- 
cent of  the  silver  in  the  stockpile. 
Since  the  time  of  this  announcement, 
the    price    of   silver    has    plummeted 


from  an  already  depressed  price  of 
$12.13  to  today's  level  of  just  under  $7; 
this  occurring  during  a  period  of  con- 
tinued inflation.  It  should  be  painfully 
apparent  now  that  while  the  inten- 
tions of  selling  stockpile  silver  may 
have  been  good,  consideration  as  to 
the  impact  of  the  silver  sale  was  woe- 
fully inadequate. 

As  a  citizen  of  this  Nation's  most  im- 
portant silver  producing  state,  I  can 
state  first  hand  what  the  effect  a  drop 
in  price  like  this  can  have.  Northern 
Idaho  produced  nearly  half,  47  per- 
cent, of  this  Nation's  silver.  One  of  the 
last  half  dozen  silver  smelters  in  the 
nation  was  located  in  Kellogg,  Idaho. 
Prior  to  its  much  publicized  closure,  it 
refined  approximately  20  percent  of 
this  Nation's  silver.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  ill-founded  decision  to  sell 
silver  from  our  stockpile  contributed 
to  the  closure  of  this  mining  and 
smelting  complex.  The  Silver  Valley  of 
Idaho  was  dependent  on  this  industry. 
Its  closure  meant  a  direct  loss  of  2.100 
jobs  to  the  area  and  coimtless  num- 
bers of  related  jobs.  Simply  put.  a 
large  part  of  the  economy  of  this  once 
bustling  area  has  been  eliminated. 

I  can  understand  the  compelling  ob- 
jective of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  However,  their  reasoning  was 
afflicted  with  an  acute  case  of  tunnel 
vision.  Not  only  are  they  attempting 
to  balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of 
the  American  people  through  the  clo- 
sure of  businesses  and  unemploying 
workers  but  they  are  also  endangering 
all  Americans  by  not  correctly  address- 
ing our  national  defense  stockpile 
needs.  Unless  Congress,  as  the  respon- 
sible party,  takes  action  to  ensure  a 
more  cautious  and  careful  consider- 
ation of  the  decision  to  sell  silver,  that 
case  of  tunnel  vision  may  in  fact  prove 
to  be  terminal  as  far  as  our  Nation's 
best  interests  are  concerned. 

Results  from  a  study  I  requested  in 
my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee are  damning  to  the  silver  sale. 
The  study  identified  demand  for  silver 
during  periods  of  national  emergency 
that  have  not  previously  been  consid- 
ered. It  also  identified  uncertainties 
relating  to  the  availability  of  both  for- 
eign and  domestic  surpluses.  More- 
over, they  found  that  the  data  used  to 
support  the  zeroing  of  the  strategic 
silver  stockpile  is  extremely  soft.  Fur- 
thermore, findings  by  the  GAO  re- 
garding the  method  of  selling  the 
silver  has  raised  serious  questions 
about  whether  the  U.S.  Government  is 
getting  the  best  deal  for  the  taxpayer. 

In  December  1981,  the  Senate  passed 
the  defense  appropriations  bill  which 
included  an  amendment  I  sponsored 
that  effectively  stopped  further  sale  of 
silver  from  the  stockpile.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  amendment  the  adminis- 
tration will  analyze  all  aspects  of  the 
sales  program  and  report  its  findings 


to  Congress  no  later  than  July  1,  1982. 
Included  in  this  analysis  will  be  poten- 
tial alternative  methods  of  disposal. 
Also  in  the  amendment  is  a  provision 
requiring  congressional  approval 
before  the  sales  can  begin  again. 

However,  it  is  obvious  to  me  and  to 
many  other  of  my  colleagues  that  the 
administration  will  push  ahead  with 
the  sale  of  silver.  But  if  we  are  forced 
to  accept  a  sale,  why  use  the  method 
guaranteed  to  depress  the  price  and 
dispose  of  the  silver  with  the  lowest 
possible  return  to  the  taxpayers.  Why 
not  instead,  if  we  must  sell,  at  least  get 
as  much  for  it  as  we  can?  Therefore, 
today,  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  provides  that  in  the  event  the 
President  proposes  and  Congress  au- 
thorizes the  sale  of  silver  from  the 
strategic  stockpile,  this  silver  would  be 
sold  through  the  minting  and  distribu- 
tion of  a  silver-bearing  coin.  The  pro- 
ceeds of  this  sale— which  may  be  esti- 
mated at  current  silver  price  levels  and 
the  sale  of  105  million  ounces  to  be 
over  $700  million— would,  under  the 
bill,  be  deposited  in  the  National  De- 
fense Stockpile  Transaction  Fund. 

The  silver  market  today  is  in  a 
period  of  transition,  however,  and  it 
can  be  said  that  the  General  Services 
Administration's  attempts  in  1981  to 
dispose  of  this  metal  through  publicly 
held  sealed-bid  auctions  hurt  both  the 
silver  market's  stability  and  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  U.S.  silver  mining 
companies.  Simulations  of  the  Chase 
Econometrics  Silver  Model  reported  in 
the  Interagency  Silver  Commodity 
Committee  Report  concluded  that  if 
the  administration's  goal  of  46  million 
ounces  had  been  disposed  of  in  1981, 
silver  prices  could  have  been  reduced 
by  as  much  as  $2.25  an  ounce.  There- 
fore, an  alternative  disposal  method  to 
the  weekly  auctions  held  last  year  is 
worth  considering:  I  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Government  seriously  consider 
the  marketing  of  silver-bearing  coins, 
using  the  silver  in  the  strategic  stock- 
pile. 

There  are  several  reasons  why  a  U.S. 
coin  program  offers  strategic  advan- 
tages both  for  the  U.S.  Government 
8uid  for  the  people  of  this  country  over 
other  disposal  methods.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  dispose  of  its  silver 
through  a  coinage  program  the  silver 
would  become  more  accessible  to  the 
average  American,  who  was  effectively 
excluded  from  the  large-scale  auction 
procedure  previously  used  for  the  dis- 
posal of  this  metal.  Both  the  bullion 
and  the  numismatic  coin  which  I  am 
proposing  would  be  readily  accessible 
to  Americans  at  a  low  premium  to  the 
price  of  the  silver  content. 

While  foreigners  may  be  interested 
in  acquiring  some  of  these  coins  and 
some  of  these  coins  would  inevitably 
be  transferred  overseas,  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  them  can  be  expected  to 
remain  in  the  hands  of  U.S.  citizens. 
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From  a  strategic  point  of  view,  tlie  dis- 
tribution of  silver  coins  to  a  variety  of 
Americans  would,  in  essence,  create  a 
"walking  stockpile,"  in  which  a  large 
quantity  of  the  silver  currently  held  in 
the  strategic  stockpile  would  remain 
relatively  accessible  to  the  United.. 
States  in  times  of  national  emergency, 
because  it  would  be  in  the  hands  of 
private  citizens. 

Because  the  market  for  coins  is  sepa- 
rate from  the  international  silver  bul- 
lion market,  acquisition  of  these  coins 
and  the  presence  of  these  coins  will 
exert  a  less  disruptive  effect  on  the 
international  silver  market— silver  con- 
tained in  coins  would  not  be  flowing 
into  the  bullion  market,  creating  a  sit- 
uation of  oversupply  in  a  market  al- 
ready depressed  by  recession.  The  flow 
of  these  coins  into  the  market  will  be 
responsive  to  market  forces;  it  will  not 
be  a  forced  supply  of  metal  coming 
into  market  at  regularly  scheduled 
auctions  regardless  of  market  condi- 
tions. Rather,  the  silver  coins  would  be 
there,  available  for  purchase  by  indi- 
viduals whenever  they  are  inclined  to 
buy  them. 

Having  outlined  the  advantages  I  see 
in  using  a  silver  coinage  program  to 
sell  our  strategic  stockpile  silver,  let 
me  briefly  outline  some  of  the  reasons 
for  which  I  believe  there  is  a  viable 
market  for  such  silver  coins: 

There  already  exists  a  large  private 
investment  market  composed  of  small- 
scale  investors  for  small  l-oimce  silver 
ingots,  which  will  readily  adapt  to  the 
coins,  indeed  who  might  prefer  coins 
because  of  their  legal  tender  status, 
their  government  mintage  and  seal  of 
approval,  and  enhanced  liquidity  of 
coins  relative  to  ingot  bars. 

The  investor  interest  which  has 
grown  up  around  the  U.S.  90  percent 
silver  coins  formerly  minted  and  circu- 
lated by  the  U.S.  Treasury  indicate 
the  extent  to  which  demand  for  such 
coins  still  exists. 

The  success  of  1 -ounce  gold  coins 
minted  by  a  variety  of  governments 
demonstrates  a  healthy  interest  on 
the  part  U.S.  citizens  for  precious 
metals  investment  media  of  this  of 
this  sort,  when  marketing  facilities 
make  them  readily  available. 

This  legislation  has  the  broad  sup- 
port of  silver  users  and  producers.  It  is 
legislation  that  identifies  a  problem 
and  provides  a  specific  solution  that 
we  can  all  benefit  from. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2598 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Skction  1.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secre- 
tary") shall  mint  and  issue  coins  of  the 


United  States  under  this  Act  in  two  series  in 
such  quaiuities  as  are  necessary  to  meet 
public  demand. 

(b)Cl)  One  series  shall  have  a  face  value  of 
one  dollari  bear  the  same  design  as  the 
"Morgan"  jsilver  dollar:  be  inscribed  with 
the  year  ot  minting:  have  reeded  edges:  con- 
tain 0.7734  troy  ounces  of  .900  fine  silver: 
weigh  26.71  grams:  be  composed  of  900  parts 
per  thousand  of  silver  and  100  parts  per 
thousand  af  copper:  and  have  a  diameter  of 
1.6  anches]  These  coins  shall  have  the  in- 
scriptions if  the  words.  "Liberty".  "In  God 
We  Trust"!  "United  States  of  America".  "E 
Pluribus  Unum". 

(2)  The  kecond  series  shall  bear  a  silver 
liberty  design  selected  by  the  Secretary:  be 
inscribed  with  the  year  of  minting:  have 
reeded  edges:  contain  one  troy  ounce  of  .999 
fine  silver:|  weigh  31.103  grams:  and  have  a 
diameter  qf  1.6  inches.  These  coins  shall 
have  the  i^iscriptions  of  the  words  "Uber- 
ty ".  "In  dod  We  Trust".  United  States  of 
America", j^E  Pluribus  Unum".  and  "Con- 
tains One  Troy  Ounce". 

Sec.  2.  (iXl)  The  coins  minted  pursuant 
to  Section' 1(b)(1)  of  this  Act  shall  be. sold 
by  the  Secretary  directly  to  the  public,  and 
to  numismatic  coin  dealers  and  retailers  for 
resale  to  tl  le  public,  in  accordance  with  such 
regulation)  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
at  prices  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
which  shai  i  not  be  less  than  the  fair  market 
value  of  tl  le  silver  content  of  the  coins  on 
the  day  pi  ior  to  the  sale,  as  determined  by 
the  Secret  iry,  plus  the  costs  of  minting,  dis- 
tributing, promoting,  and  marketing  the 
coins.  The  Secretary  shall  make  bulk  sales 
of  the  coil  s  to  numismatic  coin  dealers  and 
retailers  ap.  prices  which  reflect  the  lower 
costs  of  such  sales. 

(2)  The  J  iecretary  shall  mint  proof  and  un- 
circulated coins  of  the  series  authorized  in 
Section  1(1  i)(l)  of  this  Act.  Proof  coins  shall 
be  sold  a:  a  price  not  less  that  75  per 
centum  a  >ove  the  price  otherwise  deter- 
mined un  ler  this  Act.  Uncirculated  coins 
shall  be  s<  Id  at  a  price  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  a  wve  the  price  otherwise  deter- 
mined unc  er  this  Act. 

(3)  The  Secretary  shall  define  the  terms 
"numismatic  coin  dealers  and  retailers"  in  a 
manner  consistent  with  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices of  th*  numismatic  coin  trade. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  make  reasonable 
and  appr)priate  efforts  to  promote  the 
retail  sale  of  the  coins. 

(b)(1)  Tie  coins  minted  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion l(b)(!  )  of  this  Act  shall  be  sold  ii\  bulk 
on  a  neg(  tiated  basis  by  the  ^Secretary  to 
primary  d  >alers  in  bullion  coins,  in  accord- 
ance with  such  regulations  as  the  Secretary 
may  pres<  ribe.  at  prices  determined  by  the 
Secretary,  which  shall  not  be  less  than  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  silver  content  of 
the  coins  >n  the  day  prior  to  the  sale,  as  de- 
termined )y  the  Secretary,  plus  the  costs  of 
minting,  distributing,  promoting,  and  mar- 
keting th<  coins.  In  no  event  shall  the  por- 
tion of  th ;  price  attributable  to  the  costs  of 
minting,  i  listributing.  promoting,  and  mar- 
keting th !  coins  exceed  10  per  centum  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  coins  silver 
content. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  define  the  term 
"primary  dealer  in  bullion  coins"  in  a 
manner  cpnsistent  with  the  ordinary  prac- 
tices of  ttle  precious  metals  trade.  At  a  mini- 
mum, thii  definition  should  require  that  a 
primary  (Sealer  in  bullion  coins  have  the  fi- 
nancial resources  and  expertise  necessary 
t>oth  to.  ttstablish  effective  distribution  sys- 
tems andlto  make  a  viable  two-way  market 
for  the  coin. 
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(3)  The  Secretary  shall  package  the  coins 
minted  pursuant  to  section  1(b)(2)  for  bulk 
sales  in  tubes  Containing  not  less  than  25. 
but  no  more  than  100.  coins.  The  Secretary 
shall  make  reasonable  and  appropriate  ef- 
forts to  promot  i  the  retail  sale  of  the  coins. 

Sec.  3.  The  net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of 
coins  minted  pjrsuant  to  this  Act  shall  be 
deposited  in  th< ;  National  Defense  Stcxkpile 
Transaction  Pu  nd,  after  deduction  the  costs 
incurred  by  the  Secretary  in  minting,  dis- 
tributing, protioting.  and  marketing  the 
coins.  That  po  tion  of  the  proceeds  repre- 
senting the  caits  incurred  of  minting,  dis- 
tributing, protioting,  and  marketing  the 
coins  shall  be  credited  to  the  mint  appro- 
priations fund. 

Sec.  4.  The  ai  gregate  amount  of  silver  uti- 
lized to  mint  c(i|ns  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  provided  frc  m  the  silver  in  the  National 
Defense  Stockpile  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  and  shall  not  exceed 
105.000.000  tro^  ounces  of  which  15.000.000 
shall  be  available  for  coins  minted  under 
section  l(b)(l)iand  the  remainder  shall  be 
available  for  (»ins  minted  under  section  1 
(b)(2).  Disposal  of  silver  from  the  National 
Defense  Stock|kile  shall  be  conducted  in  ac- 
cordance with!  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
during  calendai'  years  1983.  1984  and  1985. 

Sec.  5.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  October  1.  1M2.« 


By  Mr.  BT AFFORD: 
S.  2599.  A 'bill  to  amend  the  Voca- 
tional Educalion  Act  of  1963  to  pro- 
vide comprehensive  vocational  guid- 
ance services  and  programs  for  States 
and  local  educational  agencies;  to  the 
Committee  cpi  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

VOCATIOI^L  GUIDANCE  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  the  "Vocation- 
al Guidance]  Act  of  1982."  This  bill 
the  V(x:ational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1^63  to  specify  a  vocational 
guidance  component  in  the  act  and 
would  reserve  6  percent  of  the  act's 
State  program  funds  for  vocational 
guidance  activities. 

Let  me  state  from  the  outset  that 
the  Vocational  Guidance  Act  would 
not  result  in  any  additional  Federal 
expenditure^  but  rather  would  em- 
phasize States'  responsibilities  for  vo- 
cational counseling.  States  are  encour- 
aged to  supplement  and  expand  their 
vocational  guidance  program  by  stipu- 
lating funds  J  be  used  for  that  purpose 
and  by  further  identifying  vocational 
guidance  activities.  The  bill  also  would 
bring  vocational  guidance  personnel 
more  completely  into  their  rightful 
place  in  the  j  Federal  vocational  educa- 
tion effort. 

A  similar  pill  has  been  introduced  in 
the  House  jof  Representatives.  H.R. 
4974,  by  Congressman  Goodling  of 
Permsylvania  and  Congressman 
Kiloee  of  Michigan. 

Recently,  I  held  oversight  hearings 
on  the  appjropriate  Federal  role  in 
guidance  an^  counseling.  At  that  time, 
experts  in  the  field  provided  testimony 
and  researcli  findings  on  the  effective- 
ness of  vocational  guidance.  These 
findings  indicate  that  students  who  re- 
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ceive  vocational  (wunseling  do  better 
in  vocational  courses,  complete  their 
education  and  training  programs,  and 
are  more  often  successfully  placed  in 
jobs.  During  the  present  ERA  when 
unemployment  is  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression,  these  find- 
ings have  enormous  implications  for 
the  importance  of  guidance  programs. 

Vocational  education  which  provides 
training,  often  in  the  new  technologies 
and  information  service,  will  be  an  im- 
portant means  to  revitalizing  the  econ- 
omy. Vocational  guidance,  an  impor- 
tant component  of  vocational  educa- 
tion, can  and  should  play  a  major  role 
in  this  endeavor.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Vocational  Guidance  Act 
of  1982  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2599 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  TrrLE 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vocational  Guidance  Act  of  1982". 

FINDINGS  AND  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  when  prevocational  guidance  and  ex- 
ploration programs  are  offered  to  middle 
school  and  junior  high  school  youth,  the 
result  has  been  a  qualitative  as  well  as  a  nu- 
merical increase  in  vocational  program  en- 
rollments at  the  secondary  and  postsecond- 
ary  levels: 

(2)  when  continued  access  to  guidance  and 
counseling  services  by  those  female  stu- 
dents, minority  students,  handicapped  stu- 
dents, and  academically  and  economically 
disadvantaged  students  enrolled  in  vocation- 
al programs  is  assured,  a  higher  rate  of  pro- 
gram approval  and  completion  has  been  re- 
ported: 

(3)  when  v(x;ational  programs  have  includ- 
ed counseling  for  employability  develop- 
ment, human  relations  work  skill  transfer- 
ability, and  job-seeking,  job-finding,  and 
Job-keeping  skills,  the  number  of  satisfac- 
tory graduate  placements  is  significantly 
greater  than  the  number  of  such  place- 
ments recorded  by  programs  without  such 
counseling: 

(4)  when  vocational  programs  have  con- 
sistently provided  comprehensive  guidance 
services  preceding,  during,  and  following 
their  tenure,  the  job  mairket  advantage  of 
graduates  has  extended  beyond  the  four 
years  presently  associated  with  those  who 
terminate  their  formal  education  at  the 
high  school  level: 

(5)  when  guidance  and  counseling  practi- 
tioners have  had  firsthand  experience  in 
business  and  industry,  their  effectiveness  in 
providing  career  counseling,  placement,  and 
followup  services  has  been  greatly  in- 
creased: 

(6)  in  spite  of  Ithe  factors  described  in 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (5).  the  potential 
contribution  of  guidance  and  counseling  to 
effective  vocational  program  delivery  at  the 
State  level  has  yet  to  be  fully  realized  in 
practice:  and 

(7)  postsecondary  educational  institutions 
should  be  encouraged  to  consider  establish- 
ing policies  under  which  postgraduate  credit 
is  granted  to  students  who  are  involved  in 
programs  which  provide  new  or  renewal  ex- 


periences in  business,  industry,  the  profes- 
sions, and  other  occupational  pursuits 
which  will  better  enable  the  students  to 
carry  out  guidance,  counseling,  and  Instruc- 
tional services. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  Increase 
the  benefits  to  those  enrolled  in  vocational 
eduation  programs  by  simending  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  to  (1)  specify 
comprehensive  guidance  (x>mponents  in  all 
portions  of  such  Act  over  which  the  States 
have  jurisdiction;  (2)  designate  such  compo- 
nents as  vocational  guidance;  and  (3)  au- 
thorize a  minimum  percentage  of  funds  to 
be  set  aside  for  such  purposes. 
PURPOSES  OF  vocational  education  program 

Sec.  3.  Section  101  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2301)  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  paragraph  (3)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and"  at  the  end  thereof;  and 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  as 
paragraph  (5).  and  by  Inserting  after  para- 
graph (3)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(4)  provide  comprehensive  vocational 
guidance  programs  and  services  (including 
job  development  and  placement  services)  to 
Increase  the  capacity  of  youth  and  adults  to 
benefit  from  vocational  education,  and". 
funding  for  vocational  guidance  acttivities 

Sec.  4.  Section  102  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2302)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  Of  the  total  amounts  appropriated 
for  State  programs  of  vocational  education 
In  this  section,  at  least  6  per  centum  of  the 
funds  allocated  shall  be  reserved  to  carry 
out  (1)  vocational  guidance  activities  de- 
scribed In  section  120(b)(1)  and  in  section 
125:  and  (2)  other  vocational  guidance  re- 
quirements specified  In  other  provisions  of 
this  Act.". 

state  and  local  advisory  councils 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Section  105(d)(4)(A)  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2305(d)(4)(A))  is  amended  by  Inserting  "vo- 
cational guidance."  after  "vocational  reha- 
bilitation.". 

(b)  The  last  sentence  of  section  105(g)(1) 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1963  (20 
U.S.C.  2305(q)(l))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
"vocational  instruction  and  guidance"  after 
"established  for". 

GENERAL  APPLICATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  106(a)(8)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2306(a)(8)) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "vocational  guidance  pro- 
grams under  section  125."  after  "except": 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "in  making"  and  all 
that  follows  through  the  end  thereof  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "planned  prevoca- 
tional experiences  designed  to  enable  them 
to  make  informed  and  meaningful  occupa- 
tional preparation  choices:". 

FIVE-YEAR  STATE  PLANS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  107(a)(1)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(a)(1))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (B) 
through  subparagraph  (J)  as  subparagraph 
(C)  through  subparagraph  (K),  respectively: 

(2)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (A) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  a  representative  of  the  State  agency 
(if  such  separate  agency  exists)  having  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  school  guidance  and 
counseling  programs,  designated  by  such 
agency:"; 


(3)  In  subparagraph  (J)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(4)  In  subparagraph  (K)  thereof,  as  so  re- 
designated in  paragraph  (1),  by  striking  out 
out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  ":  and":  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (K) 
thereof  as  so  redesignated  In  paragraph  (1). 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(Da  representative  of  practicing  second- 
ary school  counselors,  as  determined  by 
State  law.". 

(b)  Section  107(bH2>(AKili)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(b)(2)(A)(lll))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "allocations"  and  all  that  follows 
through  "opportunities"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "assignment  of  responsibility 
for  the  offering  of  those  courses,  training 
opportunities,  and  guidance  services,". 

(c)  Section  107(b)(2)(A)(IV)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(b)(2)(A)(lv))  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
■guidance  services."  after  "opportunities.". 

(d)  Section  107(b)(4)(B)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2307(b)(4)(B))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"guidance  and  training"  after  "meet  the". 

FEDERAL  AND  STATE  EVALUATIONS 

Sec.  8.  Section  112(b)(1)(B)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2312(b)(1)(B))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (I)  thereof,  by  striking  out 
"and"  at  the  end  thereof: 

(2)  In  clause  (ii)  thereof  by  inserting  "cur- 
rent" after  "their"  and  by  adding  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof;  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (ii)  the  follow- 
ing new  clause: 

"(III)  exhibit  desirable  skills  related  to  em- 
ployability. as  determined  jointly  by  em- 
ployees, educators  and  employers.". 

BASIC  GRANT  AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  9.  Section  120(b)(1)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2330(b)(1)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  In  subparagraph  (H)  thereof,  by  insert- 
ing ".  support,  and  followup"  after  "place- 
ment": 

(2)  in  subparagraph  (I)  thereof,  by  Insert- 
ing "and  other  prevocational"  after  "arts"; 

(3)  In  subparagraph  (L)  thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (Hi): 

(B)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iv):  and 

(C>  by  inserting  after  clause  (iv)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(V)  persons  seeking  skills  enabling  mid- 
career  changes,  such  as  early  retirees:": 

(4)  by  redesignating  subparagraph  (N)  and 
subparagraph  (O)  as  subparagraph  (O)  and 
subparagraph  (P),  respectively;  and 

(5)  by  inserting  after  subparagraph  (M) 
the  following  new  subparagraph: 

"(N)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
programs  and  services  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 125:". 

COOPERATIVE  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 
PROGRAMS 

Sec.  10.  Section  122(d)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2332(d))  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ancillary"  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "support":  and 

(2)  by  inserting  "counselors,"  after  "coor- 
dinators.". 

RESIDENTIAL  VOCATIONAL  SCHOOLS 

Sec.  11.  Section  124(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2334(a))  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
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following  new  sentence:  "All  students  In  res- 
idence shall  be  provided  appropriate  guid- 
ance and  training.". 

VOCATIOIIAL  GUIDANCE  AMD  COUNSEUNG  UNDER 
BASIC  GRANTS 

Sec.  12.  Subpart  2  of  part  A  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2330 
et  seq.)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
therefor  the  following  new  section: 

VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSEUNG 

"Sec.  125.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  102(e),  programs  for  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  shall  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  initiation,  implementation,  and  im- 
provement of  high  quality  vocational  guid- 
ance and  counseling  programs  and  activities: 

"(2)  vocational  counseling  for  children, 
youth,  and  adults,  leading  to  a  greater  un- 
derstanding of  educational  and  vocational 
options; 

"(3)  provision  of  educational  and  job 
placement  services,  including  programs  to 
prepare  individuals  for  professional  occupa- 
tions or  occupations  requiring  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree,  including  foUowup 
services; 

"(4)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
training  and  work  experiences  designed  to 
acquaint  guidance  counselors  with  (A)  the 
requirements  of  employers,  businesses,  and 
industries;  (B)  the  changing  work  patterns 
of  women;  (C)  ways  of  effectively  overcom- 
ing occupational  sex  stereotyping;  and  (D) 
ways  of  assisting  girls  and  women  in  select- 
ing careers  solely  on  their  occupational 
needs  and  interests,  and  to  develop  im- 
proved career  counseling  materials  which 
are  free  of  bias; 

"(5)  vocational  and  educational  counseling 
for  youth  offenders  and  adults  in  correc- 
tional institutions; 

"(6)  vocational  guidance  and  counseling 
for  persons  of  limited  English-speaking  abil- 
ity: 

"(7)  establishment  of  vocational  resource 
centers  to  meet  the  special  needs  of  out-of- 
school  individuals,  including  individuals 
seeking  second  careers,  individuals  entering 
the  job  market  late  in  life,  handicapped  in- 
dividuals, individuals  from  economically  de- 
pressed communities  or  areas,  and  early  re- 
tirees; and 

"(8)  leadership  for  vocational  guidance 
and  exploration  programs  at  the  local 
level.". 

RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  13.  (a)  Section  131(a)  of  the  Vocation- 
al Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2351(a)) 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (I)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "and  development",  and  by  inserting 
"and  career  development"  after  "educa- 
tion"; and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "test"  and  all  that  follows  through 
"overcome"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"replicate  or  install  useful  research  method- 
ologies and  findings,  including  effective 
guidance  components  of  vocational  pro- 
grams, programs  which  show  promise  of 
overcoming". 

(b)  Section  131(b)  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2351(b))  is 
amended  by  inserting  "and  guidance"  after 
"teaching". 

EXEMPLARY  AND  INNOVATIVE  PROGRAMS 

Sec.  14.  Section  132(a)(5)(A)  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C. 
2352(a)<SKA))  is  amended  by  inserting  "pre- 
vocatlonal  guidance  and  counseling"  before 
"programs". 
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ADDI'VONAL  VOCATIONAL  GUIDANCE  AND 
COUNSELING 

Section  134  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2354)  Is  amend- 
as  follows: 
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VOCA^  lONAL  GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

"Sec.  1  14.  In  addition  to  the  provisions  of 
section  ]f)2(e),  and  as  described  In  section 
125.  programs  for  vocational  guidance  and 
counseling  shall  use  funds  which  have  been 
set  aside  for  such  purpose.  Insofar  as  Is  prac- 
ticable, tpT  funding  programs,  services,  or 
activities  by  eligible  recipients  which  bring 
Individuals  with  experience  In  business  tmd 
industry,,  the  professions,  and  other  occupa- 
tional pursuits  Into  schools  as  counselors, 
teachers,!  or  advisors  for  students,  and 
which  biSng  students  into  the  work  estab- 
lishment* of  business  and  industry,  the  pro- 
fessions, uid  other  occupational  pursuits  for 
the  pur;ose  of  acquainting  students  with 
the  natuf  e  of  the  work  that  Is  accomplished 
In  such  oursuits,  and  for  funding  projects  of 
such  rec  plents  In  which  guidance  counsel- 
ors and  other  vocational  personnel  obtain 
new  or  r  ;newal  experiences  in  business  and 
Industry,  the  professions,  and  other  occupa- 
tional pjrsults  which  will  better  enable 
these  Inllvlduals  to  carry  out  their  guid- 
ance, coiinseling,  and  Instructional  duties.". 

VOCATIQ  WAL  EDUCATION  PERSONNEL  TRAINING 
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Section  135(a)  of  the  Vocational 
Act  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2355(a))  Is 
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DEFINITION 


Sec.  K  .  Section  195  of  the  Vocational  Edu- 
cation A  :t  of  1963  (20  U.S.C.  2461)  is  amend- 
ed by  at  ding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(22)  The  term  vocational  guidance' 
means  those  services  and  programs  which 
are  cooi  dinated  by  professional  counselors 
with  ai  proprlate  credentials  and  which 
focus  ui:  on— 

"(A)  t  le  unique  guidance,  placement,  and 
follow-U}  needs  of  individuals  enrolled  In 
vocational  programs;  and 

"(B)  t  le  prevocatlonal  counseling  and  orl- 
entatlor  of  other  Individuals  who  could  ben- 
efit froi  I  the  pursuit  of  skills  In  fields  which     result  has 
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EXPORT-IMPOfT  BANK  RESTRUCTURING  ACT  OF 
1983 

•  Mr.  HEIHZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  that  would 
amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
and  greatly  enhance  the  ability  of  the 
Eximbank  t  >  do  what  it  was  originally 
chartered  to  do.  namely,  provide  a 
healthy  atmosphere  for  Americans  to 
engage  in  ejport  trade.  The  bill  is  not 
complex,  bjut  its  three  component 
parts  could  ihave  a  profound  effect  on 
our  export  picture. 

First,  the  bill  would  provide  that  the 
President.  Vice-President,  and  mem- 
bers of  the  I  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  serve  for  terms  of 
4  years.  Under  current  law  they  serve 
at  the  pleas  ire  of  the  President. 

Second,  tie  bill  would  remove  the 
so-called  n<  t  lending  outlays  of  the 
Bank  from  he  unified  Federal  budget. 
Finally,  tie  bill  would  establish  at 
the  Bank  a  "Competitive  Agricultural 
Commodity  and  Manufactured  Prod- 
uct Export  Isubsidy  Fund"  to  be  used 
to  combat  the  official  export  subsidies 
of  our  trade  competitors. 

Mr.  Presiilent.  since  about  1976  the 
United  States  Export-ImtJort  Bank 
has  been  sick,  and  it  is  getting  sicker. 
The  health  I  of  the  Bank  is  mirrored  in 
our  share  al  free  world  export  trade, 
which  has  deteriorated  by  25  percent 
over  the  ast  decade.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  at  one  time  robust 
and  its  efiect  on  U.S.  exports  very 
positive.  Today  its  performance  can  be 
described  u  little  more  than  lackadai- 
sical. This^ill  is  needed  to  restore  the 
Bank  to  health. 

There  are  three  basic  reasons  for  the 
Bank's  poot  condition.  My  bill  address- 
es each  of  these  problems.  First  of  all. 
Mr.  President,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  lacks!  sufficient  independence  to 
be  able  to  carry  out  the  mandate  that 
it  has  received  from  the  Congress.  Al- 
though we  I  set  the  program  goals  for 
the  Bank,  based  upon  the  needs  of 
America's  exporters,  all  too  often  that 
congressional  intent  is  thwarted  by 
the  directive  of  some  faceless  bureau- 
crat at  theloffice  of  Management  and 
Budget,  wno  little  understands  the 
Bank's  puipose  or  its  importance  to 
our  intern  itional  commerce.  Serving 
at  the  ple)£ure  of  the  President,  the 
Eximbank 'Board  members  are  com- 
pletely subjject  to  such  directives.  The 
been  the  curious  anomaly 
that  we  have  seen  so  much  of  lately, 
namely  the  Directors  of  the  Exim- 
bank. conti  ary  to  assurances  that  they 
gave    while    their    nominations    were 
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being  considered  by  the  Senate,  argu- 


ing in  favor  of  the  gradual  demise  of 
the  Eximbank  programs,  and  acting 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  congres- 
sional mandates  given  to  Bank.  Giving 
the  Directors  of  the  Bank  fixed  terms 
of  office  will  enhance  the  independ- 
ence necessary  for  the  Bank  to  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  mandates  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Second.  Mr.  President,  the  Bank,  be- 
cause of  its  unnecessary  budget  status, 
is  caught  up  in  the  annual  budget  bat- 
tles in  such  a  way  that  the  Congress  is 
found  swatting  a  budgetary  gnat  rep- 
resented by  the  Bank's  impact  on  Fed- 
eral outlays,  and  thereby  imdermining 
the  considerable  export  stimulous  ac- 
complished by  the  Bank's  multiplier 
effect.  Since  September  30.  1976.  the 
net  lending  outlays  of  the  Eximbank 
have  been  carried  as  a  line  item 
expenditure  on  the  Federal  budget. 
This  is  very  deceptive.  It  causes  mem- 
bers to  think  that  something  is  being 
spent,  which  naturally  leads  to  efforts 
to  limit  and  reduce  these  iUusionary 
expenditures. 

In  truth.  Mr.  President,  since  its  ini- 
tial capitalization,  the  Eximbsmk  has 
not  received  a  penny  of  Federal  appro- 
priations. Its  operations  are  fimded  by 
the  revenues  that  it  earns  from  the  re- 
turns on  its  loans.  In  fact,  the  Exim- 
bank has  increased  its  capital  by  $2 
billion  and  returned  to  the  Treasury 
over  $1  billion  of  dividends  over  the 
course  of  its  history.  The  nimiber  of 
Federal  programs  that  can  claim  such 
a  positive  budgetary  impact  is  small 
indeed. 

Moreover,  the  positive  budgetary 
impact  of  the  Eximbank  is  enhanced 
when  one  examines  the  effects  of  its 
export  promotion.  For  every  $1  billion 
of  U.S.  exports  approximately  30,800 
U.S.  Jobs  are  created.  Those  jobs  mean 
tax  dollars  coming  in  to  the  Treasury 
and  none  going  out  in  unemployment 
costs.  Mr.  President,  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  without  using  a  nickel  of  appro- 
priated money.  Eximbank  supported 
16  billion  dollars  worth  of  American 
exports. 

It  is  deceptive  to  require  the  Bank  to 
list  its  loans  as  expenditures.  These 
loans  are  the  purchase  of  assets  that 
will  be  repaid  to  the  Bank  with  inter- 
est. These  are  good,  profitable  loans. 
Mr.  President.  As  I  mentioned,  the 
Bank  has  returned  over  $1  billion  to 
the  Treasury  from  the  proceeds  as 
well  as  enhanced  its  own  capital  base 
by  $2  billion.  Almost  none  of  these 
loans  has  ever  been  defaulted,  the 
Bank  having  an  enviable  99.98  i}ercent 
history  of  repayment.  Its  net  loan  out- 
lays are  misrepresented  when  placed 
as  expenditures  in  the  Federal  budget. 

The  third  reason  for  the  Bank's  cur- 
rently weak  condition  is  that  it  is 
being  asked  to  carry  a  heavy  burden 
with  insufficient  resources  to  do  so  ef- 
fectively. Unlike  its  coimt^rpart  offi- 
cial export  finance  agencies  abroad, 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  been  self- 


sufficient  in  its  operations.  Until  the 
1970's  this  presented  no  problems. 
Then,  just  as  interest  rates  began  to 
climb  to  record  levels,  our  foreign 
trade  competitors  greatly  increased 
their  efforts  to  undermine  U.S.  ex- 
ports by  offering  cutrate  financing  for 
their  own  products.  The  Eximbank.  re- 
quired by  law  to  provide  competitive 
financing  for  U.S.  exports,  was  caught 
in  the  difficult  position  of  trying  to 
match  foreign  subsidized  financing 
while  its  own  cost  of  funds  was  in- 
creasing substantially.  This  has  over- 
taxed the  Bank's  resources  to  the 
point  where  it  is  becoming  neither 
self-sufficient  nor  able  to  meet  its 
mandate  to  provide  competitive  fi- 
nancing. 

Last  year,  for  the  first  time  in  its 
history,  the  Bank  ran  a  small  deficit  in 
its  operations.  In  order  to  limit  that 
deficit,  the  Bank  raised  its  interest 
rates  to  an  effective  12V4  p>ercent  while 
foreign  agencies  have  been  offering  fi- 
nancing at  10  percent  and  sometimes 
lower  levels.  American  export  competi- 
tiveness has  suffered. 

Nor  have  American  agricultural  ex- 
ports been  immune  from  unfair  com- 
petition. The  European  community's 
common  agricultural  policy  is  notori- 
ous. Wasteful  subsidies  have  produced 
agricultural  surpluses  in  Western 
Europe  that  not  only  crowd  out  U.S. 
exports  there  but  undermine  U.S.  agri- 
cultural exports  to  other  countries.  In 
an  even  more  blatant  example.  Brazil 
provides  agricultural  export  credits  at 
one-third  of  commercial  levels,  and 
further,  provides  them  3  months  in  ad- 
vance, allowing  exporters  to  first 
invest  the  moneys  in  short-term  in- 
struiments.  thus  obtaining  an  addition- 
al subsidy. 

To  meet  and  ultimately  discourage 
this  war  over  export  subsidies  it  is  nec- 
essary to  provide  the  Eximbank  with 
the  resources  necessary  to  meet  and 
nullify  the  cutthroat  financing  of  our 
trade  competitors. 

Mr.  President,  allow  me  to  elaborate 
on  each  of  these  issues. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  just 
that,  a  bank,  chartered  by  an  act  of 
Congress,  and  owned  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. In  essence,  it  is  designed  to 
be  an  independent  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  In  many  ways,  its 
status  is  comparable  to  that  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  is  a  special 
duty  economic  agency,  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  policies  that  have  an 
important  impact  on  the  American 
economy  as  a  whole.  As  with  the  Fed. 
the  Eximbank  is  designed  to  be  apoliti- 
cal in  the  carrying  out  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. As  with  the  Fed.  the  Bank  is 
to  receive  general  policy  guidance 
from  the  Congress  and  is  to  be  answer- 
able to  the  Congress  for  the  manner  in 
which  those  general  policies  are  imple- 
mented. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  there  is  one 
major  structural   difference   between 


the  Bank  and  the  Fed.  a  structural  dif- 
ference that  makes  all  of  the  differ- 
ence in  the  world.  Although  there  is 
often  policy  coordination  between  the 
Federal  Reserve  and  the  White  House, 
there  is  often  disagreement,  and  the 
Fed  is  able  to  conduct  policy  independ- 
ent of  White  House  direction,  as  it  has 
done  on  many  occasions.  This  is  an  im- 
portant fact,  for  it  prevents  any  group 
from  manipulating  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System  for  political  purposes. 
The  same  should  be  true  for  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  But  sadly.  Mr. 
President,  it  is  not.  There  are  few 
agencies  that  have  shown  as  little  in- 
dependence as  the  Eximbank  has  over 
the  last  few  years. 

The  reason  for  that  subservience  on 
the  part  of  the  Eximbank  as  opposed 
to  the  real  as  well  as  theoretical  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  is  that  the  Members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Eximbank 
serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President, 
while  the  Members  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  serve  for  set  terms  of 
office.  Thus,  while  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  can  maintain  its  statutory 
independence,  the  Members  of  the 
Board  of  the  Eximbank  cannot — or 
they  may  very  well  be  fired.  Not  sur- 
prisingly, the  Bank's  theoretical  inde- 
pendence is  often  lost  in  fact.  This 
means  in  turn,  that  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress can  and  will  be  ignored  if  there  is 
a  policy  disagreement  between  the  ad- 
ministration and  Congress. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
states,  in  section  2(b)(1)(A).  "It  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  foster 
expansion  of  exports  of  manufactured 
goods,  agricultural  products,  and  other 
goods  and  services,  thereby  contribut- 
ing to  the  promotion  and  maintenance 
of  high  levels  of  employment  and  real 
income  and  to  the  increased  develop- 
ment of  the  productive  resources  of 
the  United  States.  To  meet  this  objec- 
tive, the  Export-Import  Bank  is  direct- 
ed"—I  stress  the  word  directed;  the 
Bank  is  not  urged,  it  is  not  asked,  it  is 
directed,  "in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tions to  provide  guarantees,  insurance, 
and  extensions  of  credit  at  rates  and 
on  terms  and  other  conditions  which 
are  competitive"— I  stress  the  word 
competitive;  that  word  is  explicitly 
found  in  the  statute,  as  a  directive  of 
the  Act  that  charters  the  Bank,  an  ex- 
plicit directive  of  the  Congress— read- 
ing again  from  the  act.  "on  terms  and 
other  conditions  which  are  competi- 
tive with  the  Government-supported 
rates  and  terms  and  other  conditions 
available  for  the  financing  of  exports 
from  the  principal  countries  whose  ex- 
porters compete  with  United  States 
exporters."  Mr.  President,  that  is  ex- 
plicit language  from  the  act.  but  let  us 
examine  how  that  mandate  has  been 
implemented. 
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Rather  than  remain  competitive,  the 
Bank  has  repeatedly  offered  financing 
at  rates  several  hundred  basis  points 
above  the  rates  offered  by  our  trade 
competitors.  This  high  interest  rate 
policy  has  had  the  backing  of  the 
OMB,  but  it  has  been  continually  re- 
jected by  the  Congress  as  being  con- 
trary to  the  express  language  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act,  as  I  Just 
read,  and  being  inimical  to  this  Na- 
tion's trade  interests.  The  Eximbank 
has  cited  in  defense  of  this  policy  its 
projected  deficits  and  the  scarcity  of 
its  resources.  Yet,  Mr.  President,  by 
the  Bank's  own  calculations,  based 
upon  OMB's  economic  assumptions, 
the  Bank's  deficits  will  be  short-lived 
at  worst,  followed  by  huge  earnings  in 
succeeding  years  that  will  more  than 
make  up  for  its  temporary  deficits. 

Moreover,  to  defend  the  high-inter- 
est rates  by  pointing  to  a  scarcity  of 
resources  reveals  one  more  example  of 
how,  when  push  comes  to  shove,  the 
Bank  is  more  sensitive  to  pressure 
from  the  OMB  than  it  is  to  congres- 
sional mandate.  The  Congress  has  con- 
tinually sought  to  grant  increased  au- 
thority to  the  Bank  for  the  conduct  of 
its  various  export  loan,  guarantee,  and 
insurance  programs.  The  Bank's  Direc- 
tors have  consistently  resisted  these 
efforts. 

This  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  their 
own  programs  is  curious  behavior 
indeed.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  President, 
the  Congress  has  repeatedly  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  the  Eximbank 
and  approved  program  levels  that  were 
above  the  OMB  recommendations.  In 
spite  of  such  expression  of  congres- 
sional will,  however,  on  more  than  one 
occasion  the  President  of  the  Exim- 
bank has  expressed  his  intention  not 
to  go  above  the  levels  of  the  OMB  rec- 
ommendations for  the  Bank's  pro- 
grams. Mr.  President,  if  that  is  to  be 
the  case,  why  do  we  go  through  the 
congressional  authorization  process  at 
all?  It  seems  to  have  little  effect  on 
policy. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Congress  is 
going  to  have  a  role  to  play  in  deter- 
mining this  Nation's  export  financing 
activities,  we  need  an  independent  Ex- 
imbank. 

My  bill  would  increase  the  independ- 
ence of  the  members  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Eximbank  by  estab- 
lishing their  terms  of  office  at  4  years 
rather  than,  as  currently  is  the  case, 
serving  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Presi- 
dent. This  does  not  make  them  com- 
pletely independent;  there  still  will  be 
a  good  deal  of  give  and  take,  as  is  ap- 
propriate. What  it  does  mean  is  that 
the  members  of  the  Eximbank  Board 
will  not  have  to  be  constantly  looking 
over  their  shoulders  to  see  whether 
their  actions  meet  with  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  OMB  or  some  other  ap- 
pointed bureaucrat.  It  means  that  the 
Bank  will  have  the  room  that  it  needs 
to  be  responsive  to  the  Congress  and 


le  I  Board.   Currently   the   Board 
t^  turn  over  completely  with  the 


thus  mpre  able  to  carry  out  its  con- 
gressional mandate. 

This  proposal  has  other  advantages. 
The  t^rms  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  ijre  staggered,  the  term  of  office 
of  the  President  and  Vice-President  of 
the  Ba^.  and  one  of  the  other  three 
Board  members,  coinciding  with  the  4- 
year  term  of  the  Nation's  Chief  Execu- 
tive. Tike  remaining  two  Board  mem- 
bers would  serve  for  terms  of  4  years, 
beginning  in  mid-term  of  any  adminis- 
tration., Thus,  coordination  with  the 
administration  is  preserved,  allowing 
the  Prasident  to  name  the  chief  offi- 
cers of  the  Bank  as  he  would  begin  his 
administration;  at  the  same  time,  the 
instituaonal  memory  of  the  Bank  is 
preserved  through  the  overlapping 
terms  <Jf  the  remaining  two  members 
of  the 
tends 

inauguration  of  each  new  administra- 
tion.     I 

Mr.  Ifresident,  the  Eximbank  would 
be  strehgthened  by  removing  its  net 
lending]  outlays  from  the  Federal 
budget^  while  no  violence  would  be 
done  tq  the  Federal  budgetary  process. 
This  part  of  the  bill  is  a  worthwhile 
step  f 01  several  reasons. 

Eximbank  is  a  lending  agency;  that 
is  its  function.  Under  its  direct  loan 
prograqi  it  lends  money  to  help  fi- 
nance exports,  and  then  receives  re- 
paymei  t.  with  interest,  on  loans  made. 
Under  current  Federal  budget  ac- 
countirg  procedures,  the  difference 
between  loan  outlays  and  repayments 
in  any  1  fiscal  year  is  the  net  lending 
outlay.  Eximbank's  net  lending  outlay 
is  accoi  mted  for  as  a  budget  expendi- 
ture rafher  than  as  a  net  purchase  of 
assets. 

In  a  I  luccessf ul,  expansionary  export 
prograia,  with  the  Bank  as  a  profit- 
making  lender,  there  is  going  to  be  a 
net  len  iing  outlay.  Thus,  in  the  years 
when  ]  Iximbank  is  actually  making  a 
profit  :  md  paying  in  dividends  to  the 
Treasu-y,  it  is  carried  in  the  Federal 
budget  as  contributing  to  the  Federal 
deficit. 

This  in  effect  treats  loans  the  same 
as  grants,  even  though  Eximbank 
loans  ure  repaid,  with  interest,  and 
show  a  history  of  99.98  percent  repay- 
ment; I  he  result  is  a  distorted  view  of 
Eximbi  ^nk  activities.  Eximbank  can  be 
shown  as  a  drain  on  the  U.S.  budget 
when  1 1  truth  it  is  paying  in  a  profit 
to  the '  Treasury. 

Mr.  I  ^resident,  placing  Eximbank  net 
outlayi  on-budget  deceives  the  Ameri- 
can pe(  tple,  making  outlays— which  are 
purchases  of  redeemable  assets- 
appear  as  expenditures,  increasing  the 
Federal  deficit  when  no  appropriated 
funds  kre  used.  Rather  than  budget 
reform  it  is  budget  distortion. 

This  has  caused  pressure  to  be 
brougMt  to  bear  on  the  Bank  to  reduce 
its  act  vities— and  thereby  reduce  its 
favoral  tie  impact  on  industry,  labor. 
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and  our  balance  of  payments— in  order 
to  diminish la  false  budget  deficit. 

Mr.  President,  it  would  be  highly  ir- 
regular and  a  serious  distortion  for  a 
commercial]  bank  to  account  for  loans 
on  its  booWs  the  way  that  the  Exim- 
bank is  required  to  do.  A  commercial 
lender  would  not  count  its  loan 
disbursals  as  expenditures  but  rather 
phase  of  assets.  To  count 
^penditures  would  show  a 
profitable  tind  expanding  bank  to  be  in 
the  red,  when  it  may  actually  be  in  the 
peak  of  he{  1th  and  expanding  its  prof- 
itable activi  ties. 

Mr.  President,  the  budgetary  status 
of  the  Exitibank  creates  other  distor- 
tions as  well.  Eximbank  programs  are 
controlled  in  two  different  and  often 
contradictory  manners  by  the  Federal 
budget.  Fii^t  of  all.  the  Congress  an- 
nually sets  the  levels  for  the  Bank's 
direct  loan*  guarantee,  and  insurance 
programs  for  each  fiscal  year.  Since 
1976.  the  Cbngress,  by  law,  has  also  set 
the  level  for  net  lending  outlays  of  the 
Bank.  The  two  items  are  intimately  re- 
lated but  can  be  coordinated  only  in  a 
manner  tlwit  is  not  common  in  the 
Federal  budget-making  process. 

The  problem  comes  from  the  fact 
that  althoagh  program  levels  can  be 
set  for  1  year,  actural  disbursals  stem- 
ming from  Ithose  programs  are  usually 
made  over  several  years,  and  repay- 
ments are  also  spread  out  over  time. 
Thus,  the  fiscal  year  1983  net  outlays 
have  little  {to  do  with  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  figures  for  the  Eximbank  pro- 
grams. Actually  net  outlays  are  deter- 
mined by  ^he  activities  of  past  fiscal 
year  budgets. 

The  Federal  budget  process,  howev- 
er, little  notes  not  long  remembers 
what  was  done  under  past  fiscal  years. 
Rather  tnan  examining  the  likely 
needs  of  trie  Bank  stemming  from  the 
activities  ot  the  Bank  under  previous 
authorizations,  the  net  lending  outlays 
figure  is  most  often  budgeted  by  the 
OMB  acconding  to  present  pressures  to 
reduce  the  DPederal  deficit. 

What  can  and  does  result  are  situa- 
tions in  wnich  the  net  lending  outlay 
figure  is  top  low  to  accommodate  what 
was  duly  authorized  by  the  Congress 
in  previous  fiscal  years  and  promised 
to  American  exporters. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the 
result  of  putting  net  lending  outlays  of 
the  Bank  ion  the  Federal  budget  in 
1969  was  that  the  Bank  was  forced  to 
renege  on  I  many  of  its  loan  commit- 
ments to  l|.S.  industries  for  manufac- 
tures that'  were  already  in  progress 
and  prod\iction.  This  amounts  to 
saying  to  I|.S.  exporters,  "We  will  sup- 
port your  project.  Go  ahead  and  begin 
production!  Here  is  the  first  install- 
ment of  t^e  loan.  Of  course,  we  may 
interrupt  f  atiu-e  installements,  accord- 
ing to  wbat  our  net  outlay  picture 
looks  like.  We  can  begin  financing  the 
project  now,  and  we  promise  to  pro- 
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vide  the  rest  that  we  now  authorize, 
but  we  can't  promise  you  that  we'll 
keep  our  promises."  Surely  we  can  do 
better  than  that. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  to  budget 
appropriately  on  the  basis  of  net  out- 
lays would  be  a  very  difficult— if  not 
impossible— task,  because  the  sum  is  so 
enigmatic.  To  Judge  what  would  be  a 
Justified  figiu%  for  the  budget  would 
require  an  in-depth  analysis  of  the 
components  for  the  Eximbank  loan 
portfolio:  the  repayments  schedules, 
disbursal  schedules  based  on  prior 
commitments,  and  anticipated  activi- 
ties for  the  year.  This,  of  course,  is 
never  done  in  the  actual  appropria- 
tions process,  which  normally  arrives 
at  its  figure  for  net  outlays  based  upon 
current  fiscal  expediency  shaped  by 
the  needs  of  Government  programs 
that  require  appropriated  funds.  The 
results  of  this  approach  is  frequently 
an  underfunding  of  Eximbank  pro- 
grams because  of  base  commitments 
already  made  under  previous  congres- 
sional authority.  This  often  short- 
changes new  authorization  needs.  The 
further  result  is  an  unreliable,  stop- 
and-go  Eximbank. 

The  results  are  devastating  for 
American  exporters.  The  Eximbank  is 
chartered  to  respond  to  the  needs  of 
U.S.  exporters,  who  operate  in  an  envi- 
ronment that  is  constantly  changing. 
Yet,  its  programs  are  made  inflexible, 
responding  slowly  to  need  and  condi- 
tions. This  is  due  to  the  often  pro- 
tracted and  uncertain  Federal  budget 
process  through  which  the  Bank  must 
pass.  This  is  merely  exacerbated  by 
the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  possibil- 
ity that  one  fiscal  year's  net  outlay 
budget  may  undo  what  a  previous 
fiscal  year's  program  budget  author- 
ized. 

This  all  comes  about,  Mr.  President, 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Congress. 
Under  current  practice,  OMB  can  frus- 
trate congressional  intent  with  regard 
to  Eximbank  activities  because  of  the 
power  delegated  to  it  to  recommend 
the  net  lending  outlay  figure  for  the 
Bank  within  the  unified  Federal 
budget.  This  is  due  to  the  delayed  dis- 
bursal of  Eximbank  loan  commit- 
ments. 

Allow  me  to  give  an  example  of  what 
I  have  been  describing.  In  one  fiscal 
year  Eximbank  may  be  authorized  by 
law  to  make,  say,  $4  billion  in  direct 
loan  commitments.  Those  commit- 
ments are  made  to  exporters,  but  the 
disbursals  take  place  over  the  course 
of  several  years. 

You  then  come  to  a  fiscal  year  when 
the  portfolio  is  such  that  repayments 
on  previous  loans,  when  deducted 
from  scheduled  disbursals  authorized 
under  previous  program  authority  ap- 
proved by  Congress,  leave  a  net  lend- 
ing outlay  greater  than  the  figure  al- 
lowed under  OMB  budget  levels  for 
the  current  fiscal  year.  In  such  a  case, 
the  Eximbank  is  put  in  the  position 


that  it  must  postpone  commitments, 
which  sometimes  is  the  equivalent  of 
cancellation,  even  though  those  com- 
mitments were  made  under  program 
authority  approved  by  the  Congress. 

Or,  if  postponement  does  not  result 
in  cancellation  of  the  commitments, 
these  projects  are  then  pushed  into 
later  fiscal  years,  thus,  in  turn,  reduc- 
ing the  effect  of  those  fiscal  year  pro- 
gram limits  in  terms  of  supporting 
new  export  projects. 

Congress  may  approve  a  level  for 
direct  loan  programs  within  the 
budget  resolution,  intended  to  support 
the  next  year's  export  financing  needs, 
that  instead  is  used  largely  to  make 
good  on  commitments  made  in  past 
fiscal  years.  When  the  Eximbank  was 
first  put  on  the  unified  Federal  budget 
in  1969,  from  which  it  was  temporarily 
removed  2  years  later,  the  net  lending 
outlay  budget  figure  was  so  small  that 
the  Bank  was  forced  to  renege  on 
many  prior  commitments  and  had 
little  fiscal  room  remaining  to  make 
new  export  support  commitments. 

Removing  Eximbank  net  outlays 
from  the  Federal  budget  would  not 
result  in  insufficient  oversight  power 
of  the  Bank's  activities.  There  remain 
several,  important  points  of  oversight 
access:  _ 

Congress  would  still  have  to  act  peri- 
odically to  renew  authority  for  the 
Bank  to  exist. 

Pursuant  to  the  Government  Corpo- 
ration Control  Act,  the  President 
would  still  transmit  to  the  Congress 
each  year— via  OMB— the  Eximbank 
budget  for  program  activities  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses,  which  would 
then  go  through  the  authorization-ap- 
propriation process.  This  would  in- 
clude total  annual  limits  for  Eximbank 
programs  and  the  ceiling  for  total  out- 
standing loans.  In  other  words,  the 
Bank  would  still  be  on-budget  as  far  as 
Congress  credit  budget  is  concerned. 
But,  it  would  be  off-budget  for  OMB's 
expenditure  accounting  purposes:  that 
is.  for  expenditure  surpluses  and  defi- 
cits. 

All  proposed  Eximbank  participation 
in  nuclear  projects  would  still  have  to 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  for 
review,  as  well  as  all  projects  of  more 
than  $100  million  in  value. 

Eximbank  loans  of  more  than  $10 
million  in  value  would  still  have  to  be 
approved  by  the  National  Advisory 
Council. 

The  Bank's  borrowings  from  the 
Treasury  would  still  be  subject  to  ap- 
proval by  the  debt  management  sec- 
tion at  Treasury  as  to  amount,  interest 
rates,  and  the  timing  of  the  issues. 

Eximbank  borrowings  through  the 
Treasury  and  the  Federal  Financing 
Bank  would  still  be  subject  to  the  stat- 
utory debt  limit. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  the  concerns 
of  my  colleagues  for  maintaining  the 
integrity  of  the  budgetary  process,  and 
also  for  maintaining  appropriate  con- 


trol over  the  activities  of  the  Exim- 
bank. Both  are  fully  preserved  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill. 

Moreover.  Mr.  President,  the  Exim- 
bank is  different  from  other  Federal 
loan  programs  that  are  on-budget,  in 
several  significant  aspects: 

First  of  all,  it  does  not  receive 
annual  appropriations,  although  it 
does  have  its  program  limits  set  within 
the  appropriations  process. 

Second,  the  Bank  pays  dividends  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury  and  maintains  a 
substantial  base  of  reserves. 

Third,  the  Bank  makes  harder  loans 
than  those  offered  by  other  agencies: 
For  example,  maximum  term  is  rarely 
more  than  10  years;  interest  rates  are 
usually  at  or  near  the  discount  rate, 
are  generally  higher  than  those  of 
many  other  Federal  programs,  and  are 
at  or  above  levels  prevailing  in  Inter- 
national export  markets;  and  its  loans 
are  made  to  creditworthy  clients,  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  default  on  Ex- 
imbank loans  is  very  rare,  the  Bank 
having  a  99.98  percent  rate  of  recovery 
on  its  loans. 

Fourth,  Eximbank  makes  a  pervasive 
contribution  to  all  forms  of  American 
economic  activity,  as  opposed  to  a 
single-industry  oriented  Government 
lending  institution. 

Therefore,  taking  .Eximbank  net 
lending  outlays  off  of  the  Federal 
budget  would  set  no  precedent  for 
other  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
unified  Federal  budget  is  to  i}e  able  to 
understand  and  plan  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  any  1  fiscal  year.  Placing  Ex- 
imbank within  the  Federal  budget 
does  not  contribute  to  the  realization 
of  that  goal,  because  its  disbursals 
take  place  over  the  course  of  several 
years  for  any  given  loan  project,  and 
the  Bank's  net  loan  disbursal  figures 
for  any  1  year  in  large  part  reflect  ob- 
ligational  activity  of  previous  years. 
Neither  does  the  net  lending  outlay 
figure  give  any  kind  of  true  impression 
of  Eximbank  activities  nor  its  real 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget. 

Moreover,  having  net  lending  out- 
lays on-budget  makes  balancing  the 
budget  much  more  difficult.  In  addi- 
tion to  dealing  with  items  on  the 
budget  involving  real  appropriations, 
budget  expenditures  are  inflated  by 
the  inclusion  of  the  false  Eximbank 
expenditures,  a  straw  deficit. 

On  the  other  hand— and  as  has  usu- 
ally been  the  case— meaningful  budget 
cuts  are  avoided  by  attacking  the  false 
Eximbank  deficit,  the  cutting  back  of 
which  has  minimal  effect  on  Federal 
spending  but  disastrous  effects  on  Ex- 
imbank programs,  while  leaving  real 
appropriations  untouched. 

Further,  the  resultant  restrictions 
on  Eximbank  programs  translate  into 
decreased  tax  revenues  from  business- 
es and  workers  and  higher  levels  of 
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government  support  costs  for  the  un- 
employed due  to  lost  export  sales. 

Finally,  Mr.  F»resident.  in  consider- 
ing the  budgetary  treatment  of  the 
Eximbank,  we  must  recognize  that  it 
misses  the  whole  point  of  the  Exim- 
bank to  place  it  within  the  Federal 
budget  for  the  purposes  of  having  it 
compete  with  other  domestic  pro- 
grams, "for  Eximbank's  cotrtpetition 
comes  from  abroad:  namely  from  the 
ECGD  in  Britain.  COPACE  of  France, 
EDC  in  Canada,  Hermes  in  West  Ger- 
many, and  the  other  official  export  fi- 
nancing agencies  of  our  trade  competi- 
tors. It  is  this  international  dimension 
which  is  most  ignored  by  those  who 
would  seek  to  reduce  the  operations  of 
the  Bank. 

Mr.  President,  the  third  section  of 
this  bill  would  establish  an  export  sub- 
sidy fund  at  the  Bank,  designed  to  give 
the  Bank  as  well  as  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  the  resources  re- 
quired to  defend  American  exporters 
of  agricultural  commodities,  manufac- 
tured products,  and  services  from  the 
cutthroat  financing  practices  of  our 
trade  competitors.  To  do  this,  a  $2  bil- 
lion war  chest  would  initially  be  au- 
thorized, to  disabuse  our  competitors 
of  any  doubts  that  they  might  enter- 
tain about  America's  determination  to 
resist  unfair  trade  practices  in  the 
international  markets. 

The  proposal,  Mr.  President,  does 
not  distort  the  marketplace.  Rather,  it 
takes  two  important  steps  toward  the 
elimination  of  distortions.  If  the  mar- 
ketplace were  functioning  correctly, 
goods  and  services  would  be  purchased 
on  the  basis  of  quality,  fair  price,  and 
reliability  of  delivery.  Unfortunately 
for  American  exports,  the  market  is 
not  working  as  it  should,  because  the 
predatory  financing  practices  of  other 
countries  have  made  financing  the  de- 
termining factor  in  many  export  sales, 
especially  of  big  ticket  items,  where 
differing  rates  and  terms  can  result  in 
differences  of  millions  of  dollars. 

Financing  should  be  a  neutral  factor 
in  the  marketplace.  If  left  to  itself,  fi- 
nancing would  be  neutral,  for  terms 
and  interest  rates  would  tend  to  equal- 
ize. But  over  the  last  decade.  Ameri- 
ca's trade  competitors  have  persistent- 
ly and  systematically  eroded  our  trade 
position.  They  have  done  so  not  with 
superior  products  or  lower  prices  but 
rather  with  production  subsidies  and 
export  credit  terms  substantially 
below  market  rates  and  significantly 
lower  than  rates  available  from  the 
U.S.  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  CCC 
programs. 

Thus,  Mr.  President,  in  the  short 
run.  this  war  chest  will  restore  equilib- 
rium to  the  international  marketplace, 
for  it  will  give  Eximbank  the  resources 
to  .match  the  cutthroat  and  cutrate  in- 
terest rate  terms  of  our  trade  competi- 
tors, removing  financing  as  a  factor  in 
international  sales  transactions.  The 
marketplace   will   then   operate   once 


again  OKi  the  bases  of  product  quality, 
fair  pru;e,  and  reliability  of  delivery. 

In  the  long  run,  this  persistent 
policy  {of  negating  the  competitive 
effect  of  export  financing  will  result  in 
the  eliftiination  of  officially  subsidized 
export  jfinancing  entirely. 

With  regard  to  manufactured  ex- 
ports, negotiations  have  been  under- 
way fjr  many  years  within  the 
OECD-  -Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development— to  try 
someh(  w  to  limit  this  export  credit 
war.  T]  lese  talks  have  had  woefully  in- 
adequate  results.  Minimum  interest 
rates  I  ave  been  raised  from  time  to 
time,  but  these  have  responded  in  no 
way  to  current  market  conditions,  and 
any  efl  orts  to  subject  export  credit  to 
market  forces  have  been  firmly  resist- 
ed by  those  countries  that  have  been 
prof  itiikg  by  it. 

Withj  regard  to  agricultural  exports, 
U.S.  n«  gotiators  have  long  been  trying 
to  com  ince  the  European  Community 
to  redi  ce  the  subsidies  involved  in  its 
Comm(  m  Agricultural  Policy  (CAP), 
with  li  tie  or  no  success.  The  common 
Markel  continues  to  pour  in  the  subsi- 
dies to  its  farmers.  The  result  has  been 
agricul;ural  surpluses  that  not  only 
protect  less  efficient  production  but 
which  then  are  exported  and  crowd 
out  U.i  >.  agricultural  products  that  try 
to  com  pete  without  the  advantage  of 
such  h  !avy  subsidization. 

A  fu  -ther  example,  that  points  out 
the  ro  e  of  credits  in  agricultural  ex- 
ports, nvolves  the  policies  of  the  Bra- 
zilian Government.  Having  a  specific 
goal  ol  increasing  its  share  of  interna- 
tional ;rade  in  agriculture,  the  Brazil- 
ian G(  (vernment  extends  credits  for 
agricul  Lural  exports  at  levels  two- 
thirds  below  the  market  rates.  As  if 
that  V  ere  not  enough,  the  Govern- 
ment tyien  extends  those  credits  to  its 
exporters  3  months  before  they  are 
needed  allowing  the  exporter  to  invest 
those  noneys  and  reap  further  divi- 
dends n  the  interim. 

Ef fo:  ts  to  bring  about  movement 
towarc  free  market  conditions  have 
failed,  because  the  countries  that  have 
been  ( ngaging  in  heavily  subsidized 
export  >  have  had  little  incentive  to 
come  I  o  terms.  They  have  been  win- 
ning s  lies.  Given  their  success  with 
this  sti  ategy  of  export  credit  subsidies, 
and  ur  fair  agricultural  support,  asking 
them  o  stop  would  be  like  trying  to 
convin  ;e  Napoleon   to   halt  his  cam- 
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ifter  the  battle  of  Marengo. 
President,  the  few  times  that 
has  been  progress  has  been 
the  U.S.  Congress  has  taken 
measul'es  to  demonstrate  our  determi- 
natior4  When  the  United  States  loudly 
its  opposition  to  a  Common 
Market  proposal  to  limit  imports  of 
corn  e  luten  from  the  United  States, 
the  E  iropeans  rethought  their  posi- 
tion a  id  sent  the  proposal  back  to  a 
technical  committee  for  "further  con- 
siderai  ion."  This  came  about,  however. 
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only  after  the  Senate  expressly  indi- 
cated its  di  ^approval  by  passing  a  reso- 
lution rem  nding  the  Europeans  that 
we  were  vefy  serious  about  our  opposi- 
tion. 

One  exainple  concerning  manufac- 
tured prodi  lets  was  the  introduction  of 
S.  868,  the  [Competitive  Export  Financ- 
ing Act  of  1981,  and  its  adoption  by 
the  Banking  Committee  last  summer. 
U.S.  negotiators  have  told  me  and 
others  of  How  important  the  mere  ex- 
istence of  jthat  bill  was  in  obtaining 
what  few  ooncessions  we  were  able  to 
achieve  in  the  latest  round  of  talks. 

Since  tnen,  however,  the  United 
States  has  sent  out  to  our  trade  com- 
petitors more  confusing  signals.  The 
OECD  talks  resulted  in  raising  mini- 
mum interest  rates  to  a  level  roughly 
equivalent  [to  that  which  the  Exim- 
bank had  {been  charging,  eliminating 
the  competitive  disadvantage.  Where- 
upon Eximbank  promptly  increased  its 
rates  to  ajevel  250  basis  points  above 
the  OECEJ  agreement  levels,  making 
them  once  again  uncompetitive. 

This  straitegy  of  seizing  defeat  from 
the  jaws  oi  victory  was  followed  by  a 
further  signal  of  acquiescence  to  our 
competitor^.  We  began  disarmament 
in  the  micst  of  the  battle:  OMB  rec- 
ommended! to  the  Congress  Eximbank 
budget  figures  significantly  below  last 
year's  inadequate  levels. 

I  have  already  pointed  out,  Mr. 
President,  the  minimal  effect  that  the 
Bank  has  >n  the  Federal  budget,  and 
that  cutting  the  Eximbank  figure  is 
nothing  m  )re  than  make-believe  fiscal 
austerity  i  i  terms  of  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. Never  heless,  Mr.  President,  the 
effects  on  )ur  exports  will  be  devastat- 
ing, and  our  trade  competitors  in 
France,  Ja.pan,  and  other  countries, 
who  are  more  sophisticated  about 
trade  matt  ers  than  the  people  down  at 
OMB  appear  to  be,  will  not  fail  to 
notice  the  significance  of  an  under- 
funded Ex  mbank. 

If  we  do  not  act  in  the  Congress  to 
address  thi ;  situation  the  consequences 
will  be  seei  i  in  our  balance  of  trade  fig- 
ures, in  thi ;  next  round  of  OECD  talks, 
and  in  the  number  of  U.S.  jobs  that 
are  export  ;d  abroad,  where  businesses 
can  take  advantage  of  the  subsidized 
export  credits  of  our  comjjetitors  in- 
stead of  losing  sales  by  remaining  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  inadequacy  of  Ex- 
imbank finding  is  particularly  acute 
in  the  arei  l  of  medium-term  financing. 
In  the  dsys  of  lower  interest  rates 
medium-term  financing  needs  could 
easily  be  met  by  commercial  banks. 
The  diffeience  between  our  commer- 
cial rates  and  the  subsidized  rates  of 
our  compt  titors  was  not  very  signifi- 
cant, and  !  uch  differences  in  financing 
are  much  less  important  when  the 
rates  are  1  >w  and  the  maturities  of  the 
loans  are  1  airly  short. 
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Since  then,  however,  commercial 
rates  of  17  percent  and  higher  can  in 
no  way  compete  with  the  subsidized 
rates  of  our  trade  competitors.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  Eximbank,  with 
OMB  prodding,  has  reduced  its 
medium-term  financing  programs  to 
the  point  where  they  are  nonexistent 
for  most  exporters  and  unattractive 
for  those  few  that  might  be  able  to 
secure  financing  support. 

However,  as  I  have  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  purpose  of  this  section  of  the 
bill  is  to  bring  about  meaningful  nego- 
tiations for  the  reduction  and  eventual 
elimination  of  all  forms  of  official 
export  credit  and  extravagant  agricul- 
tural export  subsidization. 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  this  section 
of  the  bill  embodies  an  improved  ap- 
proach over  that  found  in  earlier  ver- 
sions of  the  Eximbank  war  chest.  This 
is  a  strategy  that  will  increase  the  le- 
verage available  to  our  negotiators,  for 
it  provides  a  common  front  for  defend- 
ing our  service,  manufactured,  and  ag- 
ricultural exports.  All  are  important  to 
our  external  trade  position. 

Negotiations  to  remove  each  area  of 
predatory  export  subsidization  are  mu- 
tually reinforcing.  The  moneys  from 
the  fund  would  support  manufactured 
exports  through  existing  Eximbank 
programs,  and  would  support  agricul- 
tural exports  by  lowering  interest 
rates  on  loans  available  through  the 
CCC.  Faced  with  this  twofold  ap- 
proach, our  trade  competitors  will  be 
compelled  to  rethink  the  whole  policy 
of  predatory  export  subsidization. 

For  example,  Mr.  President,  the 
French  have  been  the  most  intransi- 
gent on  the  issue  of  manufactured 
export  credits.  They  are,  however,  par- 
ticularly st^nsitive  about  their  agricul- 
tural sector.  Facing  increased  financ- 
ing competition  in  both  areas  should 
make  them  more  willing  to  come  to 
terms  in  negotiations.  This  would  also 
help  to  move  the  West  Germans  on 
the  agricultural  issues,  where  they  are 
less  sensitive,  when  they  see  their 
manufactured  exports  threatened. 

Many  industry  representatives  have 
expressed  their  opinion  that  the  mere 
adoption  of  such  a  bill  will  bring  the 
French  (and  others)  to  serious  negoti- 
ations. 

They  will  see  the  futility  of  subsi- 
dies, when  their  subsidies  will  only  be 
matched  by  other  parties. 

They  will  recognize  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  in  its  intent. 

For  example,  Richard  W.  Roberts, 
representing  the  National  Foreign 
Trade  Council,  stated  in  hearings 
before  the  Banking  Committee: 

It  is  critical  to  our  OECD  export  credit  ne- 
gotiating strategy  that  some  type  of  special 
purpose  financial  reserve  be  earmarked  in 
order  to  demonstrate  our  earnestness  in 
putting  an  end  to  the  subsidies  worldwide, 
even  though  we  may  never  have  to  use  such 
a  reserve. 

No  one  wants  to  build  nuclear  mis- 
siles, but  we  do  it  as  a  defense  necessi- 


ty, even  though  we  hope  to  never  use 
them.  Their  credible  existence  is  what 
makes  their  use  unnecessary. 

An  amount  less  than  $2  billion 
would  not  be  credible. 

As  many  witnesses  suggested  in 
hearings  last  year,  a  figure  of  $3  bil- 
lion or  more  might  be  more  appropri- 
ate. 

Robert  A.  Cornell,  the  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  has 
cited  an  OECD  study  that  estimates 
that  subsidies  totalled  $5.5  billion  in 
calendar  year  1980,  and  he  added  that, 
"it  is  certainly  larger  now."  That 
figure  did  not  include  subsidies  for  ag- 
ricultural exports. 

Allow  me  to  refer  again  to  the  views 
of  the  National  Foreign  Trade  Coun- 
cil: 

The  present  resources  of  Eximbank  alone 
are  not  sufficient  to  motivate  other  nations 
to  discontinue  subsidized  export  credit  fi- 
nancing. Our  OECD  competitors  are  obvi- 
ously aware  that  currently  Eximbank  has 
very  limited  funds  available  for  new  direct 
loan  commitments. 

However,  in  these  times  of  belt- 
tightening,  $2  billion,  the  bare  mini- 
mimi,  could  be  sufficient,  the  Exim- 
bank being  given  sufficient  freedom  in 
the  employment  of  the  funds  in  order 
to  stretch  them  as  far  as  they  will  go. 
Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  $2 
billion  will  actually  save  money  for  the 
Government.  The  purpose  of  the  bill 
is  to  preserve  export  markets,  which 
will  preserve  jobs  in  the  export  sector, 
preserving  tax  revenues  and  avoiding 
Government  transfer  payments.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that 
$1  billion  of  exports  translates  into 
30.800  jobs. 

A  recent  study  by  Wharton  Econo- 
metric Forecasting  Associates  shows 
that  there  is  a  9  to  1  to  as  much  as  a 
33-to-l  return  to  Government  on 
moneys  involved  in  Eximbank  financ- 
ing. In  a  hypothetical  sale  of  subway 
cars  to  Argentina  a  net  Eximbank  in- 
terest cost  of  $24.6  million  was  seen  to 
result  in  a  net  gain  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment of  $823.5  million.  This  gain  is  a 
combination  of  increased  tax  revenues 
and  reductions  in  Government  pay- 
ments for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion, welfare,  and  social  security. 

Mr.  President,  administration  and 
private  sector  representatives  have  in- 
dicated the  need  for  a  credible  war 
chest.  Robert  A.  Cornell,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
Trade  and  Investment  Policy,  stated 
before  the  Banking  Committee  last 
year,  concerning  my  earlier  war  chest 
bill,  S.  868: 

The  Reagan  Administration  very  much 
appreciates  this  bill  as  a  strong  statement  of 
Congressional  support  for  our  negotiators, 
and  as  an  important  indication  of  the  depth 
of  feeling  this  issue  generates  in  Congress. 
We  also  agree  completely  with  Its  ultimate 
objective  of  reducing  officially  subsidized 
export  credit  competition.  Its  very  existence 
is  a  most  useful  bargaining  tool. 


Mr.  Cornell,  remarking  on  apparent 
indications  toward  progress  in  the  ne- 
gotiations remarked: 

The  EC  Commission  is  considering  its  ne- 
gotiating position,  and  there  are  signs  that 
there  may  be  some  constructive  evolution  in 
its  mandate.  Of  course,  we  are  skeptical 
alK>ut  intimations  of  improvement  in  the 
EC's  negotiating  mandate.  We  have  been 
down  this  road  before,  only  to  find  that  the 
bridge  at  the  end  is  washed  out. 

And  as  Mr.  Gordon  C.  Hurlbert, 
president  of  Westinghouse  Power  Sys- 
tems Co.,  testified: 

We  will  convince  the  governments  of  our 
chief  competitors  that  we  mean  business, 
only  when  we  show  them  that  we  can  play 
the  same  game  by  having  the  government- 
approved  financing  to  back  us.  Then,  and 
only  then,  will  the  United  States  have  the 
necessary  leverage  in  international  negotia- 
tions. 

Mr.  President,  Eximbank  resources 
are  currently  insufficient  to  play  that 
role.  Recent  increases  in  Eximbank  in- 
terest rates  demonstrate  the  current 
shortage  of  the  Bank's  resources. 

William  H.  Draper,  president  and 
chairman  of  the  Eximbank  stated  that 
should  there  fail  to  be  progress  in  the 
negotiations,  "I  would  also  expect  us 
to  focus  on  a  range  of  proposals  to 
provide  us  with  additional  resources, 
including  the  kind  set  forth  in  S.  868." 
That  is  exactly  what  we  are  proposing 
to  do  today,  for  progress  has  been  in- 
sufficient. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  would 
note  that  since  the  Second  World  War 
the  United  States  has  relied  upon  its 
qualitative  advantage  to  offset  its  po- 
tential adversaries'  numerical  advan- 
tages in  manpower  and  weapons.  That 
strategy  has  served  us  well:  for  it  has 
drawn  upon  the  unparalleled  strength 
of  the  American  economy  and  Ameri- 
can technology.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, that  lead  has  begun  seriously  to 
erode. 

Among  the  reasons  for  that  erosion 
has  been  the  predatory  export  subsidy 
practices  of  our  chief  foreign  competi- 
tors. By  offering  cutrate  export  credit 
through  their  official  credit  agencies, 
which  our  own  Eximbank  has  been 
unable  or  unwilling  to  match,  and 
heavily  subsidizing  their  agricultural 
exports,  these  countries  have  been 
able  to  gamer  export  sales  they  would 
not  have  otherwise  won.  That  erodes 
the  profit  base  for  U.S.  exporters, 
which  in  turn  affects  their  ability  to 
devote  sufficient  funds  to  research  and 
development.  But  more  insideously, 
that  strategy  has  tended  to  export 
jobs  and  technology  overseas. 

Not  being  able  to  compete  for  for- 
eign sales  while  based  in  the  United 
States,  American  companies  are  send- 
ing more  and  more  of  their  production 
abroad,  where  they  can  take  advan- 
tage of  official  Government  export 
credit  support.  Many  of  these  compa- 
nies are  at  the  cutting  edge  of  Ameri- 
can military  technology.  It  is  simply 
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not  in  our  national  security  interests 
to  encourage  our  aerospace,  nuclear, 
machine  tool,  or  electronics  industries 
to  relocate  outside  of  the  United 
States,  nor  to  starve  our  agricultural 
sector. 

It  is  one  thing  to  lose  an  export  con- 
tract. It  is  quite  another  to  lose  an  in- 
dustry. Should  the  lack  of  Exim  credit 
force  a  tjeneral  Electric  or  Westing- 
house  nuclear  producer,  or  Hughes,  or 
Harris  telecommunications,  or  Boeing, 
or  McDonnell  Douglas  aerospace  to  re- 
locate even  a  significant  fraction  of 
their  production  abroad  for  financing 
support,  we  lose  a  measure  of  control 
over  those  technologies.  Foreign 
export  controls  are  less  stringent,  for- 
eign security  more  lax. 

There  are  three  things  that  have  to 
be  done  to  reverse  this  dangerous 
trend. 

First,  the  administration,  which  has 
tended  to  regard  the  Eximbanli  as  just 
another  distortion  of  the  maricetplace. 
or  food  stamps  for  rich  corporations, 
must  begin  to  focus  on  the  reality  of 
the  international  marketplace  in  the 
1980's  and  the  critical  need  for  a  well- 
funded  and  aggressive  Eximbank  in 
that  marketplace.  Most  of  all.  they 
must  recognize  the  linkage  between 
competitive  financing  in  the  market- 
place and  the  health  of  our  strategic 
industries. 

Second,  the  Eximbank  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  imifled  Federal 
budget  In  order  to  portray  better  its 
value  to  the  U.S.  economy  and  to  re- 
flect more  accurately  the  economic 
performance  of  the  Bank.  This  would 
have  the  added  advantage  of  removing 
Eximbank  from  the  budget  battles  in 
Congress  caused  by  misrepresenting 
assets  as  expenditures,  needlessly  in- 
flating the  Federal  deficit. 

Finally,  negotiations  must  be  vigor- 
ously pursued  in  order  to  reach  multi- 
lateral agreement  to  end  forever  the 
foolish  and  destructive  subsidy  compe- 
tition that  has  forced  the  Eximbank 
and  similar  agencies  in  other  countries 
to  offer  credit  support  to  exporters  at 
below  market  rates  in  recent  years, 
while  budget  deficits  Increase  and 
credit  markets  tighten.  This  multilat- 
eral disarmament  of  the  international 
export  subsidy  war  is  not  going  to  be 
achieved,  however,  by  a  unilateral  act 
of  U.S.  credit  disarmament. 

The  economic  security  costs  of  a 
weak  and  underfunded  Eximbank  are 
clear.  We  must  take  a  fresh  look  at  the 
Bank,  its  place  in  our  economy,  and  in 
the  Federal  budget.  This  bill  should 
help  to  set  the  agenda  for  that  fresh 
look.  The  risks  of  continuing  with  our 
present  approach  are  simply  too  high. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill,  along 
with  a  section-by-section  analysis  of  its 
provisions,  be  included  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  anal  /sis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2600 

Be  it  en  icted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represent  ttives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  \  n  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Export-Import 
Bank  Resfructuring  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (ti)  The  third  sentence  of  section  3 
(c)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945 
(12  U.S.C  635a  (O)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Terr  is  of  the  directors  shall  be  at  the 
pleasure  if  the  President  of  the  tinlted 
States,  an  i  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "The". 

(b)  Sec  ion  3(c)  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C. 
63Sa  (O)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  tlje  following:  "The  terms  of  the  di- 
rectors fifst  appointed  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  sentence,  including  the 
Presidentl  and  the  First  Vice  President  of 
the  Bank,  shall  be  four  years,  except  that— 

"(1)  of  |he  directors  first  appointed  pursu- 
ant to  tttis  sentence,  two  directors  (other 
than  the  president  and  First  Vice  President 
of  the  Batik)  shall  be  appointed  for  terms  of 
two  yearai  an  designated  by  the  President  of 
the  United  States  at  the  time  of  their  ap- 


lenders  or  the!  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  reduce  the  rate  of  interest  on  exten- 
sions of  credit  jmade  for  purposes  of  financ- 
ing United  Stjates  exports  of  agricultural 
commodities,  [manufactured  products,  or 
other  materials. 

"(2)  Not  latir  than  thirty  days  after  the 
Board  of  Directors  enters  into  an  agreement 
to  make  interest  subsidy  payments,  the 
Itors  shall  prepare  and  trans- 
I  both  Houses  of  the  Congress 
agreement.  Each  such  report 


Board  of  Dir 
mit  a  report  ti 
regarding  sue 
shall- 

"(A)  state  tl 
terest  subsidy 

"(B)  sUte 
export  involvi 

"(C)  state 
and  the  part 
subsidy    pay] 
credit  involve 

"(D)  state, 
export  Involvi 
subsidy  offer 


purpose  for  making  such  in- 
>ayments; 
the    type    of    United    States 

le  terms  and  conditions  of. 
es  involved  in,  such  interest 
>nts    and    the    extension    of 
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terms  of  office  of  Directors  hold- 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
shall  expire  on  January  20,  1985: 


person  appointed  to  fill  a  vacancy 

e  only  for  the  remainder  of  the 

or  two-year  term  to  which  he  or 

pointed  or  until  January  20.  1985, 

may  be.". 

(a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Export- 
,nk  Act  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635  (a)) 
d  by  inserting  "(1)"  immediately 
.  2.  (a)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
e  following  new  paragraph: 
e  receipts  and  disbursements  of 
in  the  discharge  of  its  functions 
,n  salaries  and  expenses)  shall  not 
d  in  the  totals  of  the  budget  of 
d  States  Government  and  shall  be 
rom  any  annual  expenditure  and 
g  (budget  outlays)  limitations  im- 
the  budget  of  the  United  States 
nt.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
he  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act.jthe  President  shall  transmit  annu- 
ally to  tne  Congress  a  budget  for  program 
activities  and  for  administrative  expenses  of 
the  Bank,  which  budget  shall  also  include 
the  estiimated  annual  net  borrowing  by  the 
Bank  frin  the  United  States  Treasury.  The 
President  shall  report  annually  to  the  Con- 
gress thfe  amount  of  net  lending  of  the 
Bank,  infcluding  any  net  lending  created  by 
the  net  borrowing  from  the  United  States 
Treasuri,  which  would  be  included  in  the 
totals  of  the  budget  of  the  United  States 
Governiaent  if  the  Bank's  activities  were 
not  excladed  from  those  totals  as  a  result  of 
this  section.". 

(b)  Tne  amendment^  made  by  subsection 
(2)  shalljtake  effect  on  October  1, 1982. 

Sec.  41  Section  2  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Aot  of  1945  (12  U.S.C.  635)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
•(d)(lT  There  is  hereby  established  a  fund 
known  as  the  Competitive  Agricultural 
Commodity  and  Manufactured  Product 
Export  Bubsidy  Fund".  The  Fund  shall  be 
administered  by  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Amount^  appropriated  to  the  Fund  shall  be 
used  to  make  interest  subsidy  payments  to 


ith  respect  to  the  type  of 
,  the  degree  of  export  credit 
by  foreign  governments  in 
comparison  with  the  degree  of  export  credit 
subsidy  offered  by  the  Fund; 

"(E)  explai4  the  methods  used  to  make 
the  comparisons  required  under  subpara- 
graph (D):  an(^ 

"(F)  contain  such  other  information  as 
the  Board  of  directors  considers  advisable. 

"(3)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  Arrangements'  means  the 
Arrangement  I  on  Guidelines  for  Officially 
Supported  Export  Credits  and  other  exist- 
ing arrangem  ints,  standstills,  minutes,  and 
practices  involvmg  official  export  financing 
to  which  the  '  Jnited  States  and  other  major 
exporting  cou  itries  have  agreed; 

"(B)  the  teim  Fund"  means  the  Competi- 
tive Agricultural  Commodity  and  Manufac- 
tured Product  Export  Subsidy  Fund  estab- 
lished under  paragraph  ( 1 ): 

"(C)  the  tertn  Secretary'  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Ti  easury;  and 

"(D)  the  term  "United  States  exports' 
means  exports  and  exchanges  of  commod- 
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tion foi 


purposes  of  enabling  such  private 


the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
insular  possessions  and  any 
foreign  countty  or  the  agencies  or  nationals 
thereof. 

"(4)  There  u-e  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated not  to  Exceed  $2,000,000,000  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subsection.  Such 
funds  shall  b  i  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation.". 

"(5)  Sectior  8  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  (  2  U.S.C.  §  635f)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30,  1983"  and  in- 
serting in  liei  thereof  "September  30,  1988." 

Sectii  >n-by -Section  Analysis 
short  title 
Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the   'Export-Import  Bank  Restruc- 
turing Act  of  1982."" 
Terms  of  Of)  ice  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 

the  Export-Import  Bank 
Section  2  a  nends  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  by  providing  that  the  members 
of  the  Boar^  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
shall  serve  for  terms  of  four 
that  two  of  those  Directors 

the  President  and   First  Vice 

President  of  I  the  Bank)  shall  be  appointed 
initially  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  then  for 
terms  of  fouj  years  thereafter. 

This  results  in  a  staggering  of  terms  for 
the  Member*  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
terms  of  of  I  ice  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Bank  and  that  of  one  of 
the  other  Be  ard  Members  would  correspond 
with  that  o    the  President  of  the  United 


States,  while  the  terms  of  the  other  two 
Board   Members   would   expire   two   years 
later.  The  terms  of  those  currently  holding 
office  would  expire  on  January  20,  1985. 
Off-budget  provision 

Section  3  amends  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  by  providing  that  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Bank  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  totals  of  the  Federal  Budget 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending  outlays  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  Federal  Budget.  This 
would  not  apply  to  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Bank. 

The  President  would  be  required,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Government  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  to  annually  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  for  program  activities  of  the 
Bank  and  administrative  expenses,  includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  annual  net  l>orrowing 
by  the  Bank  from  the  Treasury. 

The  President  shall  also  annually  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  amount  of 
net  lending  of  the  Bank,  including  that  cre- 
ated by  the  net  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury, that  would  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  Federal  Budget  if  it  were  not  so  ex- 
cluded by  this  section.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  would  take  effect  on 
October  1,  1982. 

Competitive  Agricultural  Commodity  and 
Manufactured  Product  Export  Subsidy  Fund 

Section  4  establishes  at  the  Bank  a  Com- 
petitive Agricultural  Commodity  and  Manu- 
factured Product  Export  Subsidy  Fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  subsidize  the  interest  rates  offered  by 
commercial  lenders  for  financing  U.S.  agri- 
cultural, manufactured,  and  service  exports. 
In  the  case  of  agricultural  export  support, 
the  Bank  is  authorized  to  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  to  subsidize  the  interest  rates 
on  loans  guaranteed  by  the  CCC.  The  Bank 
shall  report  to  the  Congress  within  thirty 
days  of  entering  into  an  agreement  to  make 
subsidy  payments  to  a  commercial  lender. 
Such  report  shall  include  the  purpose  for 
making  the  payments;  the  type  of  export  in- 
volved: the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
transaction  and  the  parties  involved  there- 
in; the  nature  of  the  foreign  export  credit 
competition:  the  methods  used  to  compare 
the  foreign  export  credit  competition  and 
the  proposed  export  credit  subsidy  from  the 
Fund;  and  other  such  information  as  the 
Boarcj  considers  advisable.  The  purpose  of 
the  fund  is  to  further  negotiations  toward 
the  elimination  of  export  subsidization  by 
nullifying  and  competitive  advantage  that  a 
foreign  exporter  might  seek  from  such  sub- 
sidies. 

$2  billion  are  authorized  for  the  Fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation.* 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  Senator  Heinz 
and  several  other  of  my  colleagues  in 
introducing  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Restructuring  Act  of  1982.  This  is  a 
very  important  piece  of  legislation 
coming  at  a  critical  time  in  the  history 
of  the  Eximbank. 

The  Eximbank  is  under  assault  from 
all  sides.  It  is  currently  in  the  first  def- 
icit period  of  its  existence.  Unless  the 
Congress  acts,  the  Bank's  loan  author- 
ization levels  will  potentially  be  at 
their  lowest  levels  since  fiscal  year 
1979,  while  demands  on  the  Bank  to 
offer  competitive  financing  arrange- 
ments  for   U.S.    exports   have   never 


been  higher.  French,  Japanese,  Brit- 
ish, and  others  are  subsidizing  their 
way  into  traditionally  strong  areas  of 
U.S.  exports,  while  the  U.S.  share  of 
international  trade  continues  to  de- 
cline, our  trade  imbalance  continues  to 
mount,  and  more  Americans  are  losing 
export-related  jobs. 

A  healthy  Export-Import  Bank  is 
vital  to  a  healthy  economy.  The 
Bureau  of  the  Census  estimates  that 
every  billion  dollars  of  exports  pro- 
vides 30.800  jobs.  Trade  also  tends  to 
be  countercyclical.  In  times  of  reces- 
sion our  foreign  trade  tends  to  in- 
crease, creating  the  demand  for  goods 
and  services  that  will  put  people  back 
to  work  and  shorten  a  recession. 

Mr.  President,  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  the  Eximbank  plays  a  crucial 
role  in  forming  the  future  of  the 
Bank.  Wisdom  and  courage  and  initia- 
tive on  the  part  of  the  members  of  the 
Board  will  be  necessary  in  maintaining 
the  viability  of  the  Bank.  And.  Mr. 
President,  lest  there  be  any  doubt  on 
this  score,  we  approve  the  appoint- 
ment of  members  to  the  Board  in 
order  to  promote  and  defend  the  Bank 
and  insure  that  the  Bank  is  complying 
with  the  directives  that  it  has  received 
from  the  Congress.  We  do  not  approve 
their  nominations  so  that  they  can 
carry  out  the  Bank's  gradual  demise. 

The  Bank  has  had  no  control  over 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  ab- 
solve the  Bank  of  all  responsibility  for 
the  problems  that  it  is  now  required  to 
face.  All  too  often  the  Bank  has  been 
the  least  among  its  own  advocates. 
The  Bank  has  a  strong  case  to  make 
for  its  importance  to  the  country,  but 
one  seldom  hears  anyone  from  the 
Bank  making  that  case. 

For  that  reason.  I  strongly  endorse 
the  first  part  of  this  bill,  that  would 
provide  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent, and  the  three  other  Board  mem- 
bers of  the  Bank,  with  fixed  terms  of 
office.  This  will  give  them  the  institu- 
tional room  that  they  need  to  be  true 
advocates  of  the  Bank  instead  of  am- 
plifiers for  the  views  of  bureaucrats  at 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
who  poorly  understand  how  the  Bank 
works  and  its  importance  to  the  econo- 
my. When  the  President  of  the  Exim- 
bank joins  with  the  OMB  Director  to 
argue  for  reduced  authority  for  the 
Bank— over  the  objections  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative— something  is 
wrong. 

As  a  result,  the  resources  available 
to  the  Bank  are  shrinking.  With  these 
decreasing  resources  the  Bank  faces 
increasing  challenges  from  export 
credit  facilities  in  other  cotmtries. 
There  have  been  some  minor  successes 
in  the  effort  to  end  the  exp>ort  credit 
war.  but  U.S.  policy  seems  to  follow 
each  success  with  a  surrender  of 
ground  to  the  enemy.  U.S.  negotiators 
were  enthused  about  their  modest  suc- 


cess in  raising  the  floor  for  official 
export  credits  to  10  percent.  Immedi- 
ately thereafter,  the  Eximbank  gave 
away  our  improved  competitive  posi- 
tion by  upping  its  rates  to  an  effective 
12  y2  percent.  I  wonder  how  serious  the 
Europeans  think  we  really  are? 

Much  of  this  misplaced  fiscal  pres- 
sure on  the  Bank  might  not  exist  at  all 
if  the  Bank  were  not  carried  the  way 
that  it  is  on  the  Federal  budget.  The 
second  part  of  the  bill  would  modify 
the  budget  treatment  of  the  Bank. 
This  is  an  important  measure  with  a 
lot  of  merit.  It  deserves  much  more 
consideration  than  it  has  received  in 
the  past. 

First  of  all.  the  Bank  does  not  re- 
ceive a  penny  of  Federal  appropria- 
tions. In  fact,  it  is  a  moneymaking 
agency  that  has  contributed  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  to  the  Treasury  in  the 
course  of  its  operations,  at  the  same 
time  that  it  has  supported  many  tens 
of  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  exports 
and  thus  helped  to  provide  millions  of 
man-years  of  employment. 

Second,  current  budget  rules  require 
the  Bank  to  list  its  loan  outlays  as  ex- 
penditures, as  though  they  were 
grants  rather  than  loans  that  are 
repaid  with  interest.  No  commercial 
bank  lists  its  loans  as  liabilities,  the 
way  the  Eximbank  is  forced  to  do.  A 
loan  is  a  purchase  of  financial  assets. 
Moreover,  the  Eximbank  has  a  history 
of  recovering  99.98  percent  of  all  of  its 
loans  made. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  to  question 
very  seriously  the  current  budget 
status  of  the  Bank.  We  may  discover 
that  the  Federal  budget  deficit  is  in- 
flated by  several  billion  dollars  be- 
cause of  inappropriate  accounting  of 
Eximbank  operations.  If  we  are  going 
to  be  truly  honest  about  the  Federal 
budget,  then  let  us  be  truly  honest 
about  it  and  represent  the  items  on 
that  budget  in  their  true  light.  At  the 
very  least,  this  approach  deserves  seri- 
ous consideration  and  a  full  airing  of 
all  views  on  budget  treatment  for  Ex- 
imbank. That  is  what  this  section 
would  accomplish. 

The  third  portion  of  the  bill  is  a 
modified  version  of  the  Eximbank  war 
chest  that  I  cosponsored  early  in  this 
Congress  and  which  was  reported  last 
summer  out  of  the  Bank  contunittee  on 
a  vote  of  11  to  1.  I  continue  to  support 
fully  the  concept  that  in  order  to 
bring  an  end  to  the  war  over  official 
export  credit  subsidies  we  must  show 
our  willingness  to  fight  and  win  such  a 
war.  Without  such  a  special  fund  as 
this  bill  would  authorize,  our  credibil- 
ity in  negotiations  is  very  poor,  espe- 
cially when  we  have  the  OMB  recom- 
mending further  reductions  in  Exim- 
bank's  program  authority  from  last 
year's  woefully  inadequate  levels. 

Cutthroat,  predatory  competition 
undermines  the  countercyclical  effect 
of  exports,  depriving  the  United  States 
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of  its  appropriate  share  in  world  trade. 
Our  recessions  deepen,  business  is  lost, 
Americans  lose  Jobs,  and  budget  defi-       S.  620: 
dts  increase.  nizatlon 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  on  the  Women' 
front  line  of  our  defense  against  pred-  Commit! 
atory  export  financing.  If  the  Bank 
fails  to  meet  its  congressionally  man- 
dated responsibility  to  provide  com- 
petitive llnanclng  for  U.S.  Exports, 
then  many  people  In  this  country  will 
suffer.  They  will  suffer  in  the  short 
run,  and  they  will  suffer  in  the  long 
run,  as  American  Industry  moves  over- 
seas to  take  advantage  of  export  sup- 
port unavailable  here,  and  as  declining 
American  industries  lose  their  techno- 
logical edge  over  competitors. 

I  do  not  like  to  subsidize  exports.  It 
distorts  the  marketplace  and  wastes 
resources.  I  do  not  like  war.  But  to 
avoid  war  you  need  to  have  a  credible 
defense.  To  avoid  an  export  credit  war 
you  also  need  a  credible  defense,  and 
the  Export- Import  Bank  is  our  defense 
department  against  foreign  predatory 
financing. 

I  am  one  who  believes  in  a  balanced 
budget  and  in  cutting  expenditures.  I 
am  no  newcomer  on  this  issue.  My 
record  over  the  nearly  8  years  that  I 
have  been  in  the  Senate  shows  a  con- 
sistent effort  to  cut  costs  and  reduce 
the  size  and  influence  of  Government. 
But  I  fail  to  understand  the  wisdom  in 
cutting  an  agency  that  receives  no  real 
appropriations,  but  which  supports 
billions  of  dollars  of  exports  and  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  jot>s,  while  at 
the  same  time  we  Increase  our  unem- 
ployment expenditures.  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  explain  the  logic  of  that 
tome. 

This  is  a  moneysaving  proposal.  In 
the  short  run,  it  will  result  in  in- 
creased employment  and  greater  re- 
turns to  the  Treasury.  In  the  longer 
run  it  will  bring  about  the  movement 
that  we  seek  in  negotiations  to  end  the 
war  in  official  export  credit  subsidies. 

This  bill  has  the.  additional  advan- 
tage of  broadening  our  negotiating 
tactics  by  extending  its  focus  to  agri- 
cultural exports.  Both  agricultural 
and  manufactured  goods  are  impor- 
tant to  our  export  posture,  and  both  By 
are  suffering  from  predatory  export  S.  260P 
subsidies.  This  bill  would  join  our  ef- 
forts on  both  of  these  fronts,  while  at 
the  same  time  providing  an  effective 
and  appropriate  means  whereby  the 
Eximbank  can  address  itself  to  the 
needs  of  agricultural  exporters. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  well  focused, 
moderate,  and  reasonable  bill.  Its  hour 
has  come.  It  is  time  that  we  put  an 
end  to  the  efforts  of  those  who  would 
foolishly  bring  about  the  demise,  how-       At  th< 
ever  gradual,   of  the  Export-Import    ator 
Bank.  The  careful  and  complete  con-    the 
sideration  of  this  significant  piece  of    Kasten 
legislation  should  bring  an  end  to  the    (Mr. 
false  notions  that  have  for  too  long    Alaska 
surrounded    this   effective    and   vital    from 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Govenunent.*  Senator 


I  Mr.  D'AMATO  (for  himself 

Id  Mr.  MoYNiHAN): 
A  bill  to  recognize  the  orga- 
known     as     the     National 
Hall  of  Fame,  Inc.;  to  the 

ee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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NATIONAL  women's  HAU.  OF  FAME 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleised  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  will  grant  a  Federal  charter 
to  the  Nitional  Women's  Hall  of  Fame 
in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.  The  granting  of 
this  charter  will  provide  Federal  recog- 
nition of  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

The  National  Women's  Hall  of  Fame 
was  established  in  1979  to  provide  a 
permanent  place  of  honor  for  Ameri- 
ca's moa  outstanding  women.  It  is  a 
place  wl^ere  people  from  across  the 
country  ^an  visit  smd  learn  about  the 
[t  contributions  that  women 
throughout  the  Nation's 


DOLPH),  the  i  lenator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga),;  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SiipsoK),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  349,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  ^8,  United  States  Code,  to 
establish  certain  procedures  for  the 
adjudication'  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans' Adminiatration;  to  apply  the  pro- 
visions of  se<^tion  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  ito  rulemaking  procedures 
of  the  Vetarans'  Administration;  to 
provide  for  Judicial  review  of  certain 
final  decisions  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attor- 
neys for  rendering  legal  representa- 
tion to  individuals  claiming  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veter- 
Admin  Btration;    and    for   other 


1  provides  fascinating  infor- 
bout  the  lives  and  accom- 
ts  of  many  important  women. 
The  storjes  of  Susan  B.  Anthony,  Jane 
Addams,  Clara  Barton,  Harriet 
Tubman^  Helen  Keller,  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  Emily  Dickinson,  Elizabeth 
Cady  Stinton,  Mary  McLeod  Bethune, 
Dorotheli  Dix,  Margaret  Mead,  Dr. 
Helen  Brooke  Taussig,  and  many 
more,  are  told  through  portraits,  pho- 
tographj,  letters,  and  memorabelia. 
There  ai  e  also  special  exhibits  which 
focus  on  the  interpretation  of  some  as- 
pects of  women's  lives. 
Ameri<an  women  have  made  sub- 
contributions  to  raising  the 
quality  (  f  our  social,  political,  and  eco- 
nomic vorld.  It  is  fitting  that  they 
should  lie  honored  in  such  a  hall  of 
fame,  ar  d  I  am  especially  pleased  that 
it  is  loca  ;ed  in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.» 


S.  26Cri 
ment 

Court  I^lice 
read 

(The 
this 
appear 


By|Mr.  THURMOND: 

A  bill  to  provide  for  appoint- 

authority  of  the  Supreme 

and  for  other  purposes; 

twifce  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 

I  emarks  of  Mr.  Thurmond  on. 

legi  ilation  and  the  text  of  the  bill 

c  arlier  in  today's  Record.) 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  lb74  to  insure  fair  trade  oppor- 
tunities, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Commit  ee  on  Finance. 

(The  nemarlcs  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd 
on  this,  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Iecord.) 


ADI  iITIONAL  COSPONSORS 


ans 
purposes. 


S.  349 

request  of  Mr.  Hart,  the  Sen- 

frim  Vermont   (Mr.   Stafford), 

Sefiator    from    Wisconsin    (Mr. 

the  Senator  from  Alabama 

Oenton),     the     Senator     from 

Mr.  Murkowski),  the  Senator 

Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter),  the 

from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 


reqi  lest 


from 


At  the 
Senator 
banes)  was 
577,  a  bill  to 
nue  Code  of 
quirement 
amount  of 
tion  payabl^ 
amount  of 
and  for  othei* 


of  Mr.  MoYNiHAN,  the 

Maryland    (Mr.    Sar- 

a(dded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

1954  to  eliminate  the  re- 

,hat    States    reduce    the 

inemployment  compensa- 

for   any   week   by   the 

certain  retirement  benefits, 

purposes. 


At  the 
Senator 
was  added 
bill  to 
Code,  by 
tory  and 
Postal 
tion 
civil  penalties 
under  sectiojn 
taining    to 
money  by 
teries),  and 


Servl  ce 


S.  577 


S.  1407 


filse 


refauest  of  Mr.  Prvor,  the 

from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 

a  cosponsor  of  S.  1407,  a 

amei^d  title  39,  United  States 

strenthening  the  investiga- 

eqforcement  powers  of  the 

by  authorizing  inspec- 

authortty  and  by  providing  for 

for  violations  of  orders 

3005  of  such  title  (per- 

schemes     for    obtaining 

representations  or  lot- 

1  or  other  purposes. 

S.  1657 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Dixon  I,  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  jEahy),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (N  [r.  Zorinsky),  the  Senator 
from  Illinoii  (Mr.  Percy),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
MENici),  th<  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kastei  ),  the  Senator  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  DeConcini),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield),  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
the  Senatoi  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen), 
the  Senatof  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Haya^awa),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (^r.  Riegle),  the  Senator 
from  Alabana  (Mr.  Heflin),  and  the 
Senator  frim  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1657,  a  bill  lentitled  the  "Uniform  Sci- 
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and 


ence  and  Technology   Research 
Development  Utilization  Act." 

S.  1706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1706,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Clean  Air 
Act  to  better  protect  against  interstate 
transport  of  pollutants,  to  control  ex- 
isting and  new  sources  of  acid  deposi- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1894 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford), 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1894,  a  bill  to  permit  Indian 
tribes  to  enter  into  certain  agreements 
for  the  disposition  of  tribal  mineral  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1947 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1947,  a 
bill  to  improve  Small  Business  access 
to  Federal  procurement  information. 

S.  2000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000,  a 
biU  to  amend  title  11,  United  States 
Code,  to  establish  an  improved  basis 
for  providing  relief  under  chapter  7. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.30S9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2059,  a 
bill  to  change  the  coverage  of  officials 
and  the  standards  for  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecutor  in  the 
special  prosecutor  provisions  of  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dtjrenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Quayle),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2334,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  registration  and  poll- 
ing places  for  Federal  elections  be  ac- 
cessible to  handicapped  and  elderly  in- 
dividuals, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  his  name  was  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2353,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Ldfe 
Insurance  Taxation  Act  of  1982." 

S.  2446 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2446,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  Amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,"  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  in  acquiring  pro- 
curement information  and  contracts 
from  the  United  States. 


S.  24SS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hznrz,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Decon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Nebraslu  (Mr. 
Zorxnskt),  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Melcher),  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2455,  a  bill  to  extend  the  targeted 
jobs  tax  credit. 

S.  3459 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2459,  a  bill  to  strengthen  certain  na- 
tional resources,  facilities,  and  services 
for  deaf/blind  individuals,  and  other 
handicapped  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3486 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  EUgleton,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2486,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  purchase  stored  conunod- 
ities  from  producers  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances. 

S.  3513 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart), 
the  Senator  from  Oldahoma  (Mr. 
Boren),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2513,  a  bill  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
land  diverson  payments  for  the  1982 
crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  cotton, 
and  rice  and  to  establish  acreage  limi- 
tation programs  for  the  1983  through 
1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains,  and 
cotton  if  producers  approve  such  pro- 
grams or  if  carryovers  of  such  crops 
reach  certain  levels,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3550 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2550,  a  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  supplemental  unemployment 
compensation. 

SENATE  JOINT  RBSOLUTION  162 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Mattingly)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
162,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  20,  1982,  through  June 
27,  1982,  as  "National  Safety  in  the 
Workplace  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLTJTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  183,  a  joint  resolu- 
tion   to    authorize    and    request    the 
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President  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignating October  19  through  October 
25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 

SENATE  CONCTJRRENT  RESOLUTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClurx) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  condemn  the  Irani- 
an persecution  of  the  Bahai  communi- 
ty. 

senate  CONCURHENT  RESOLUTION  87 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  ilix. 
D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle),  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd),  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley),  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  87,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the  Presi- 
dent should  take  certain  actions  with 
respect  to  East  Timor. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  91 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
berger)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  91,  a 
concurrent  resolution  to  call  upon  the 
President  to  invite  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  participate  in  the 
Cabinet  Council  on  Economic  Affairs. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  96 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Specter),  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 96.  a  concurrent  resolution  reaf- 
firming Senate  Resolution  179  and 
House  Resolution  177  and  urging  the 
President  to  seek  agreement  at  the 
Versailles  Summit  conference  that  nu- 
clear supplier  nations  should  export 
nuclear  fuel  and  equipment  only  to  na- 
tions that  permit  full-scope  safe- 
guards. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heihz,  the 

Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  100,  a  concurrent 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  pending  steel  unfair 
trade  practice  cases  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued and  promptly  concluded. 

SENATE  RESOLXmON  333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  332,  a  resolution  to 
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assure  Israel's  security  and  to  oppose 
advanced  arms  sales  to  Jordan. 

SENATE  RESOLCnOn  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzekbaijm. 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  334,  a  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  disapproving 
the  policy  of  the  administration  with 
respect  "  to  railroad  retirement  for 
fiscal  year  1983. 

AMENDMKirT  NO.  1497 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long), 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
RiBOLE),  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick),  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph), 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Amendment  No.  1497  proposed  to  H.R. 
5922,  a  bill  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1549 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nickles,  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Amendment  No.  1549  proposed  to  H.R. 
5922,  a  bill  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 103— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  PUBUC 
EDUCATION 

Mr.  HOLLINGS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources: 
S.  Con.  Res.  103 
Whereas,  the  education  of  out  citizens  has 
been  a  major  concern  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  since  the  very  beginning  of  our  Re- 
public; 

Whereas,  President  George  Washington  in 
his  farewell  address  stated  that  "who  that  is 
a  sincere  friend  (of  free  government)  can 
look  with  indifference  upon  attempts  to 
shake  the  foundation  of  the  fabric?  Pro- 
mote, then  as  an  object  of  primary  impor- 
tance, institutions  of  the  general  diffusion 
of  knowledge.  In  proportion  as  the  structure 
of  government  gives  force  to  public  opinion, 
it  is  essential  that  public  opinions  should  be 
enlightened."; 

Whereas,  the  growth  of  our  country  from 
13  States  to  a  continent-spanning  Nation 
was  accomplished  by  the  growth  of  free 
public  education. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  Congress  in 
the  Northwest  Ordinance  of  1787  required 
that  any  State  brought  into  the  Union  must 
provide  for  free  public  education  and  every 
State  that  has  entered  the  Union  from  that 
time  has  been  required  by  Congress  to  pro- 
vide for  free  public  education; 

Whereas,  the  economic  growth  of  our 
Nation  has  been  intertwined  with  the 
growth  of  our  system  of  free  public  educa- 
tion up  to  the  present  day; 

Whereas,  the  results  of  education  have  ac- 
counted for  almost  half  of  our  national  eco- 
nomic growth  since  World  War  II; 

Whereas,  the  United  States  will  not  regain 
our  economic  preeminence  until  American 


industry'*  leadership  and  work-force  are 
trained  ih  the  most  up-to-date  methods  for 
enhancing  our  national  competitive  posture; 

Whereas,  education  has  met  the  impor- 
tant neeis  of  national  security  in  the  past 
through  ^uch  programs  as  the  GI  Bill,  the 
National  School  Lunch  Act  and  the  Nation- 
al Defence  Education  Act; 

Whereas,  there  is  a  concerted  attack  upon 
our  hentage  of  free  public  education 
through  tnassive  spending  cuta  for  vital  edu- 
cation pfograms  and  such  proposals  as  tui- 
tion tax  Credits; 

Whereis,  should  the  proposals  for  tuition 
tax  credit  ever  become  law.  they  would  un- 
dermine I  the  functioning  of  our  education 
system  atid  return  the  United  States  to  the 
time  wl*n  education  was  a  privilege  re- 
served for  the  few; 

WhereAs.  a  law  embodying  the  tuition  tax 
credit  pqoposal  would  undermine  the  basic 
principle  of  access  to  equal  educational  op- 
portunitlr  for  all  Americans;  and 

Where  is.  tuition  tax  credits  would  polar- 
ize our  1  ociety,  undermine  the  national  se- 
curity, d  iny  each  child's  access  to  the  Amer- 
ican dn  am  and  restrict  the  benefit  in- 
creased productivity  holds  for  economic 
prosperii  y:  Now,  therefore  be  it 

Resolrjfd  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
reaffirm*  that  it  is  the  policy  if  the  United 
States  tUat  public  education  is  the  comer- 
stone  ol  our  democratic  system  and  that 
continul  ig  support  for  our  public  schools  is 
essential  to  the  realization  of  the  social  and 
economic  goals  upon  which  the  future  of 
our  cour  try  depends. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  submit  a  concurrent  resolution 
designed  to  reaffirm  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  that  public  education  is 
the  cornerstone  of  our  democratic 
system  ]  and  that  continuing  support 
for  ouit  public  schools  is  essential  to 
the  sue  :ess  of  our  Nation. 

The  mportance,  Mr.  President,  of 
our  sys  :em  of  public  education  to  the 
success  story  that  we  call  the  United 
States  cannot  be  overstated.  Public 
educati  on  has  been  instrumental  in  de- 
velopitis  within  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation  a  level  of  educational  capacity 
that  is  unsurpassed  in  the  world.  Our 
system  has  the  admiration  pf  the 
world. 

Prom  the  earliest  days  of  our  Repub- 
lic th€|  leaders  of  our  Nation  have 
spokeni  for  a  system  of  popular  educa- 
tion. Jones  Madison  said,  "A  popular 
govern  nent  without  popular  informa- 
tion, o-  the  means  of  acquiring  it,  is 
but  a  jirologue  to  a  Farce  of  a  Trage- 
dy; or,  perhaps  both."  John  Adams 
said,  '  The  whole  people  must  take 
upon  t  lemselves  the  education  of  the 
whole  people  and  be  willing  to  bear 
the  expense  of  it."  George  Washing- 
ton foi  nded  a  public  school  in  Alexan- 
dria in  1785.  Franklin,  Jefferson,  Jay, 
and  others  made  equally  compelling 
statements  about  education  or  acted  to 
establi&h  a  system  of  education  to  pro- 
vide p>pular  education  to  the  young 
people  of  the  new  Nation.  These  lead- 
ers la  i  the  foundation  upon  which 
the  syi  tem  was  to  grow  and  flourish. 
Later  leaders  seized  upon  the  con- 
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the  idea  to  ^ull  blossom.  Horace  Mann 
was  such  a  1  >ader.  He  said. 

The  idea  of  an  educational  system  that 
was  at  once  poth  universal,  free  and  avail- 
able to  all  tlie  people,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
was  revolutionary.  This  is  the  great  thing 
about  America.  No  other  nation  ever  had 
such  an  institution.  Three  centuries  later,  it 
is  a  stranger  to  the  bulk  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  The  fiiee  public  school  system  which 
the  Puritans  conceived  has  been  in  large 
measure  the  secret  of  America's  success.  In 
these  classrooms,  children  of  all  races,  na- 
tionalities and  tongues  learned  a  common 
language  and  became  imbued  with  one  cen- 
tral idea,  thel  American  conception  that  all 
men  are  created  equal,  that  opportunities 
are  open  to  al,  that  every  minority,  wheth- 
er respected  ir  despised,  has  the  same  guar- 
anteed rights  as  the  majority.  Parents  who 
landed  here  loften  brought  with  them  the 
antagonisms,  the  rivalries,  the  suspicions  of 
other  contine  nts,  but  their  children  became 
one  and  united  in  pursuit  of  a  democratic 
ideal. 

Over  the  years  this  winning  formu- 
la—the puqlic  school— has  been  chal- 
lenged by  |Belf-serving,  narrow  inter- 
ests, but  fortunately  our  leaders  have 
kept  public  education  on  the  right 
path.  Justj  like  other  times,  today 
public  education  is  facing  significant 
challenges.  I  Great  demands  are  made 
on  a  fragilf  system  that  must  contin- 
ually meet  higher  and  higher  expecta- 
tions with  I  less  and  less  resources. 
There  is  n«  need  to  list  the  problems 
confronting  the  public  schools.  They 
are  many,  put,  rather  than  providing 
a  reason  t<>  let  them  erode  still  fur- 
ther, they  ^ake  a  compelling  case  for 
the  challenge  and  restore 
le  level  we  desire  for  our 
le  future  of  our  Nation  de- 
irge  part  on  how  we  meet 
ige. 
D.  Roosevelt  recognized 
ice  of  our  system  of  public 
rhen  he  said: 

schools  do  may  prove  in  the 
\e  more  decisive  than  any  other 
serving  the  form  of  government 
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pends  in  1 
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long  run  to 
factor  In  pr 
we  cherish. 
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reverse  the  present  policy 
reductions  for  the  target- 
ical  programs  that  assist 
the  needy  ind  disadvantaged  students. 
And.  more  iimportantly  we  must  reject 
the  tuition!  tax  credit  proposal.  It  will 
underminel  the  public  schools  and  de- 
stroy the  iccess  to  equal  educational 
opportunity  for  all  our  children. 
Lyndon  Johnson  summed  it  up  well  in 
a  couple  a|f  statements.  Listen  to  his 
words: 

At  the  desk  where  I  sit  I  have  learned  one 
great  truth.  The  answer  for  our  national 
problems,  tli  e  answer  for  all  the  problems  of 
the  world  ctines  to  a  single  word.  That  word 
is  education  There  is  no  substitute  for  edu- 
cation unles  3  it  Is  the  American  public  edu- 
cation systefi. 

And— 

The  American  people  amongst  their  nota- 
ble contrlbi  tlons  to  the  arts  and  crafts  of 
civilization  1  lave  insisted  that  education  not 
possession  of  the  few. 
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Our  economic  future  and  national 
security  depends  on  our  recommit- 
ment to  creating  and  maintaining  an 
outstanding  public  education  system. 
As  we  move  to  restore  economic  pros- 
perity to  the  Nation  and  revitalize  the 
competitive  position  of  our  Nation  in 
the  world  arena  we  must  realize  that 
our  ability  to  accomplish  our  goals  in 
this  area  will  depend  in  large  part  to 
our  commitment  to  developing  the 
human  capital  necessary  to  get  the  job 
done.  Our  public  schools  are  a  proven 
source  of  the  human  capital  upon 
which  we  must  rely.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  join  with  me 
in  reaffirming  our  support  for  the 
American  system  of  public  education. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  406— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  ARMS 
SALES  TO  JORDAN 

Mr.  KENNEDY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Heinz,  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Boschwitz.  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Mr.  Stafford,  Mr. 
MoYNiHAN,  Mr.  Hatch.  Mr.  Cranston, 
Mr.  DXTRENBERGER.  Mr.  Levin.  Mr. 
Packwood,  Mr.  Sarbanes.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Prox- 
mire, Mr.  ExoN,  Mr.  Riegle,  Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum,  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Biden,  Mr. 
BtmoiCK,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Chafee,  Mr. 
Chiles,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Danforth, 
Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Eagle- 
ton,  Mr.  Grassley,  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Heflin,  Mr.  Hollings,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Matsunaga,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Mr. 
Pell,  Mr.  Pressler,  Mr.  Pryor,  Mr. 
Sasser.  Mr.  Specter.  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Weicker,  Mr.  Zorinsky  and  Mr.  Mel- 
CHER):  submitted  the  following  resolu- 
tion; which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  Res.  406 
Whereas  Israel  Is  a  stable,  democratic  and 
reliable  ally  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  security  of  Israel  Is  in  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the 
Camp  David  peace  process; 

Whereas  Jordan  has  aligned  with  Iraq, 
whose  government  Is  committed  to  the  de- 
struction of  Israel; 

Whereas  Jordan  is  purchasing  advanced 
weapons  from  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  sale  of  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan  would  jeopardize  the  security  of 
Israel  and  increase  the  overall  Instability  of 
the  region; 

Whereas  promises  to  sell  advanced  US 
arms  to  Jordan  set  the  stage  for  an  unneces- 
sary and  divisive  confrontation  with  Con- 
gress; and 

Whereas  an  escalation  of  the  arms  race  In 
the  Middle  East  is  contrary  to  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  Israel  and  Jordan. 

It  U  the  sense  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  of  America  that 

1.  The  United  States  should  not  sell  ad- 
vanced fighter  aircraft,  mobile  anti-aircraft 
missiles,  or  any  other  advanced  arms  to 
Jordan  under  present  conditions.  In  which 
Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the  Camp  David 
peace  process  and  purchases  arms  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  in  which  such  sales  Jeop- 
ardize both  the  security  of  Israel  and 
progress  towards  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
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2.  The  United  States  should  ensure  that 
Israel  retains  its  qualitative  military  edge 
over  any  combination  of  Mideast  confronta- 
tion states. 

3.  The  United  States  should  focus  Its  ef- 
forts on  bringing  Jordan  Into  direct  peace 
negotiations  with  Israel. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  Senators  Heinz, 
Hart,  Boschwitz  and  45  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  in  submitting  a  res- 
olution to  oppose  the  sale  of  advanced 
weapons  to  Jordan. 

In  recent  weeks,  it  has  become  clear 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  ac- 
tively considering  sales  of  P-5G  fight- 
er aircraft,  portable  stinger  antiair- 
craft missiles,  and  laser-guided  bombs 
to  Jordan.  The  administration  never 
seems  to  learn;  with  these  arms  sales 
to  Jordan,  it  is  picking  up  in  1982 
where  it  left  off  in  1981  with  its 
AW  ACS  sales  to  Saudi  Arabia. 

Our  message  to  the  administration 
in  this  resolution  is  clear  beyond  any 
doubt— the  United  States  must  not  sell 
arms  in  the  Middle  East  that  jeopard- 
ize the  security  of  Israel. 

The  administration's  scheme  to  sell 
advanced  weapons  to  Jordan  violates 
that  cardinal  rule  of  responsible  U.S. 
policy  in  the  Middle  East.  I  reject  the 
incredible  notion  that  Jordanian  war- 
planes,  missiles,  and  bombs— supplied 
by  the  United  States  and  stationed 
just  minutes  away  from  the  Western 
Wall  in  Jerusalem,  the  factories  of  Tel 
Aviv,  and  the  kibbutzim  in  Galilee- 
will  not  constitute  a  real  danger  to  the 
people  of  Israel. 

The  P-5G  is  equipped  to  carry 
highly  advanced  sidewinder  missiles, 
which  we  are  also  supplying  to  Saudi 
Arabia;  these  aircraft  can  also  be  read- 
ily integrated  into  the  AW  ACS  system, 
which  we  are  also  selling  to  the 
Saudis.  The  portable  stinger  antiair- 
craft missile  is  so  effective  that  it  is  re- 
stricted to  use  only  by  NATO  troops;  it 
has  never  before  been  sold  outside 
Europe.  In  the  arsenal  of  Jordan, 
these  weapons  would  constitute  a 
threat  to  Israeli  air  superiority  in  the 
Middle  East;  they  would  increase  the 
clear  and  present  danger  to  the  securi- 
ty of  the  State  of  Israel. 

Jordan  continues  to  oppose  the 
Camp  David  Peace  Process.  It  has  re- 
peatedly refused  to  enter  peace  negoti- 
ations with  Israel  and  Egypt.  Present 
U.S.  policies  are  not  bringing  Jordan  a 
single  step  closer  to  the  bargaining 
table.  Yet  the  administration  appears 
determined  to  transfer  dangerous 
weapons  and  weapons  systems  to 
Jordan,  Saudi  Arabia,  and  other  con- 
frontation states  in  the  Middle  East, 
in  reckless  disregard  of  peace  in  the 
region  and  the  security  of  our  ally 
Israel. 

Still  another  ominous  development 
has  come  to  our  attention.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  Commerce  E>epartment 
has  just  approved  the  sale  of  six  L-lOO 
transport  aircraft  to  Iraq,  which  is  a 


military  ally  of  Jordan,  a  supporter  of 
international  terrorism,  and  one  of  the 
most  extreme  enemies  of  Israel.  In 
recent  weeks.  I  have  joined  in  legisla- 
tion to  prevent  trade  with  Iraq  and 
other  terrorist  governments;  I  strongly 
object  to  this  latest  decision,  which  is 
one  more  example  of  the  administra- 
tion's insensitivity  to  Israel  and  acqui- 
escence in  terrorism  in  the  Middle 
East. 

Our  1  esolution  is  designed  to  encour- 
age the  administration  to  halt  its  esca- 
lation of  the  arms  race  in  the  Middle 
East  and  to  pursue  a  policy  of  peace. 
In  addition  to  disapproving  the  sale  of 
advanced  weapons  to  Jordan  under 
present  conditions,  the  resolution  pro- 
vides that  the  United  States  should 
insure  the  continued  qualitative  mili- 
tary edge  of  Israel  over  any  combina- 
tion of  Mideast  confrontation  States, 
and  encourages  the  administration  to 
bring  Jordan  into  direct  peace  negotia- 
tions with  Israel. 

As  sponsors  of  this  resolution,  we 
intend  to  seek  its  approval  by  the 
Senate  at  the  earliest  opportunity. 
The  sale  by  the  United  States  of  ad- 
vanced weapons  to  the  enemies  of 
Israel  is  unacceptable  in  terms  of 
American  foreign  policy  and  unaccept- 
able in  terms  of  basic  morality. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  our  colleagues 
to  join  with  us  in  support  of  our 
Senate  resolution  and  to  pledge  the 
continuing  and  unwavering  support  of 
the  United  States  for  the  security  of 
Israel  and  for  peace  in  Middle  East. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senator  Kennedy  and  I  and  a  large 
number  of  other  Senators  are  submit- 
ting a  resolution  expressing  opposition 
to  the  sale  of  advanced  weapons  sys- 
tems to  Jordan  and  to  encourage  the 
refocusing  of  U.S.  efforts  on  more  con- 
structive ways  to  bring  Jordan  into  the 
peace  process. 

Although  no  formal  announcement 
of  a  sale  has  been  made  yet,  reports 
persist  that  we  have  agreed  to  it.  and 
in  view  of  the  significant  adverse 
impact  this  will  have  on  the  prospects 
for  peace  in  the  Middle  East  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  Senate  go  on  record 
soon  expressing  its  opposition. 

Clearly  the  sale  will  adversely  affect 
Israel's  security,  but  beyond  that 
there  are  also  long-term  U.S.  policy 
reasons  as  to  why  such  a  sale  is 
unwise. 

First,  it  continues  our  apparent 
policy  of  trying  to  buy  peace  by  selling 
more  and  more  weapons  to  all  parties. 
Jordan  now  threatens  to  follow  short- 
ly in  the  steps  of  Saudi  Arabia.  The 
recent  State  Department  decision  to 
remove  Iraq  from  its  list  of  nations 
supporting  terrorism  and  the  subse- 
quent Conunerce  Department  decision 
to  license  L-lOO  aircraft  for  sale  to 
Iraq  makes  one  wonder  whether  that 
nation  will  be  next  on  the  list  to  re- 
ceive    sophisticated      weapons.     The 
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result  of  this  policy  can  only  be  to 
make  it  more  likely  that  violence  will 
occur  and  to  increase  the  level  of  that 
violence  when  it  does  happen.  Serving 
as  arms  merchant  to  the  world  is  no 
way  to  produce  peace. 

Beyond  the  destructive  effect  such 
sales  have  on  the  overall  political  and 
strategic  climate  in  the  Middle  East, 
we  must  also  consider  the  ■  specific 
question  of  Jordan,  how  we  might  per- 
suade it  to  play  a  useful  role  in  peace 
negotiations  and  how  additional  weap- 
ons sales  fit  into  such  a  plan. 

Despite  a  long  reputation  as  a  mod- 
erate and  continuing  hopes  that 
Jordan  would  find  a  way  to  participate 
in  the  Camp  David  process,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  the  Government  has  con- 
sistently failed  to  live  up  to  those  ex- 
pectations and  for  a  variety  of  reasons 
has  chosed  a  less  conciliatory  path.  A 
recent  editorial  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer clearly  and  concisely  summa- 
rized Jordan's  lack  of  cooperation  in 
the  peace  process.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  editorial  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  May  10, 

1982] 

Wry  More  Arms  to  Hussein? 

"Our  commitment  will  be  kept,"  President 
Reagan  wrote  last  February  In  a  letter  to 
"Dear  Menachem"  Begin,  Israel's  prime 
minister.  "I  am  determined  to  see  that  Isra- 
el's qualitative  technological  edge  is  main- 
tained and  am  mindful  as  well  of  your  con- 
cerns with  respect  to  quanitative  factors 
and  their  impact  upon  Israel's  security." 

Mr.  Reagan  has  an  odd  way  of  keeping  his 
committment.  Officials  have  let  it  be  known 
that  the  administration  has  offered  to  let 
Jordan  buy  two  squadrons  of  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's newest  and  best  Jet  fighters,  the  F-SG 
Tlgershark.  which  the  United  SUtes  has 
sold  to  no  other  country,  along  with  an  un- 
known number  of  shoulder-held  Singer 
heat-seeking  missiles. 

A  similar  proposal,  launched  by  Defense 
Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  during  his 
visit  to  Jordan,  evoked  a  storm  of  protest  in 
Israel  and  cause  Mr.  Reagan  to  send  his 
letter  of  reassurance  to  the  Israeli  prime 
minister.  The  proposal  then  was  to  send  F- 
16  jet  fighters  and  mobile  Hawk  missiles. 
The  Israeli  Knesset,  as  contentious  a  parlia- 
ment as  any  in  the  free  world,  came  close  to 
unanimity,  voting  88-3  (the  three  being  the 
Communist  members)  for  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing "deep  concern"  over  Mr.  Weinberg- 
er's proposal,  which  "poses  a  serious  danger 
to  Israel's  security." 

Why  is  the  administration  so  eager  to  pro- 
vide King  Hussein  with  so  much  and  such 
sophisticated  weaponry?  What  has  King 
Hussein  done  for  us  lately? 

Has  he  joined  the  Camp  David  peace  proc- 
ess? He  has  not.  He  refused  from  the  begin- 
ning, when  in  November,  1977,  the  late 
Egyptian  President  Anwar  Sadat  coura- 
geously went  to  Jerusalem  to  call  for  "no 
more  war,"  and  he  refuses  to  this  day. 

Has  he  launched  any  peace  initiatives  of 
his  own?  No.  Has  he  at  least  taken  a  passive 
role  in  the  peace  process,  standing  aside  and 
letting  it  go  forward?  To  the  contrary.  In 
mid-March,  during  the  growing  tension  on 


the  occu  pied  West  Bank,  the  Jordanian  gov- 
ernment announced  that  Palestinians  who 
cooperaled  with  Israel  would  be  prosecuted 
for  treai  on. 

King  Eussein  wants  American  arms.  Why 
doesn't  the  Reagan  administration  insist  on 
getting  iomething  in  return,  the  something 
being  Jordan's  participation  in  the  peace 
process?! 

American  officials  keep  saying  that  King 
Hussein]  is  a  "good  friend"  and  that  "we 
want  Jordan  to  be  secure."  The  United 
States  aiould  be  telling  him  that  a  "good 
friend"  with  his  hand  out  should  not  be  sub- 
verting America's  interests.  It  should  be  tell- 
ing hinu  that  a  "good  friend"  will  not.  as 
King  Hussein  has  done,  threaten  to  get 
arms  fr^m  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  United 
States  dt>es  not  yield  to  his  importunaties.  It 
should  be  telling  him  that  the  way  for 
Jordan  tt>  protect  its  own  security  is  to  make 
peace  wih  Israel. 
I 

Mr.  itEINZ.  Mr.  President,  no  one  is 
going  to  argue  that  achieving  peace  in 
the  Miadle  East  is  a  simple  or  painless 
process  At  t>est  progress  has  proven 
slow,  aad  setbacks  are  common.  Never- 
theless] our  participation  in  the  proc- 
ess must  be  governed  by  some  careful- 
ly devejoped  principles. 

First.i  we  should  oppose  steps  that 
increase  the  threat  of  violence.  That 
means  i  educing  Arab  arms  sales. 

Secoi  d,  we  should  reward  the  coop- 
erative, not  the  intransigent,  a  point  I 
made  <  uring  the  AW  ACS  debate  as 
well. 

Thirc .  we  should  recognize  we 
cannot  force  a  settlement.  It  must 
emerge  from  the  various  parties. 

Fourth,  we  should  focus  on  estab- 
lished states,  not  extralegal  groups 
like  th«  PLO. 

Fifth  we  must  treat  Israel  not  like 
an  unwelcome  problem,  but  like  a 
friend,  a.  firm  ally  and  the  only  demo- 
cratic r  >gime  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  1  tesident,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  th  s  proposed  salt  furthers  these 
principles,  and  I  oppose  it.  Our  resolu- 
tion would  express  that  opposition  but 
would  $lso  seek  to  redirect  our  policy 
toward  efforts  to  bring  Jordan  into 
the  cir  ;le  of  peace  negotiations  with 
Israel. '  That  path— the  continuation  of 
the  Ca  mp  David  process— holds  out 
more  1:  ope  of  ultimate  success  than 
any  oth  er  course  of  action  at  this  time. 
It  is  a  ]  >rocess  that  has  proven  results 
and  wli  ich  maintains  a  U.S.  role  at  its 
center.  With  the  adoption  of  this  reso- 
lution 1  le  can  reaffirm  our  support  for 
that  process  and  increase  its  momen- 
tum. 

•  Mr.  tIETZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  p  eased  to  join  Senators  Kenne- 
dy. Heinz,  and  others  in  introducing 
this  resolution  expressing  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  the  transfer  of 
advanced  military  equipment  to 
Jordan 

Earli(  r  this  year.  Defense  Secretary 
Weinlx  rger  indicated  that  we  might 
be  pre  )ared  to  consider  favorably  a 
Jordan  an  request  to  purchase  F-16 
aircraft  and  mobile  Hawk  missiles. 
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I  was  ampng  those  at  that  time  who 
expressed  ^trong  opposition  to  a  sale 
that  if  carried  through,  would  provide 
to  a  nation  that  has  actively  impeded 
the  Camp  I  )avid  peace  process  a  vastly 
enhanced  ubility-  to  launch  offensive 
military  op  orations  against  Israel.  The 
people  of  lirael  need  not  be  reminded 
of  the  use  made  by  Egypt  during  the 
Yom  Kippir  War  of  1973  of  Soviet- 
made  mobile  antiaircraft  missiles. 
Those  miss  les  were  employed  to  great 
effect  to  )rotect  Egypt's  advancing 
ground  forces  from  Israeli  air  strikes. 
And  Jorda^,  of  course,  is  much  closer 
than  Egypl[  to  Israel's  vital  centers  of 
population. 

Now,  ret»orts  are  circulating  that 
Jordan's  chopping  list  goes  well 
beyond  the  Hawk  mobile  missiles. 

Jordan,  ii  is  said,  wants  laser-guided 
"smart  bonlis." 

Jordan  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  the 
market  foi  our  Stinger  antiaircraft 
missiles.  Tie  Stinger  can  be  carried 
into  battle  and  fired  by  one  soldier. 
And  I  do  lot  care  to  speculate,  Mr. 
President,  <  in  what  might  happen  were 
Stinger  mLisiles  to  fall  into  terrorist 
hands. 

In  addition,  Jordan  is  said  to  want 
the  advanced  F-5G  aircraft,  a  plane 
that  can  cixry  sophisticated  AIM  9-L 
Sidewinder  missiles. 

Those  aru  the  missiles  that  relative- 
ly slow  Bi'itish  Harriers  have  been 
using  in  tte  South  Atlantic  to  shoot 
down  what  should  have  been  superior 
Argentiniaik  fighter  planes.  They  are 
the  missile$.  Mr.  President,  that  were 
provided  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion to  Saidi  Arabia  as  part  of  the 
AW  ACS  deal.  And  they  are  the  same 
missiles  that  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal F-15  sile.  we  were  solemnly  as- 
sured that  Saudi  Arabia  would  never 
get. 

But  the  1  '-5G  cannot  only  carry  the 
AIM  9-L,  it]  can  also  be  easily  integrat- 
ed into  the  iSaudi  AWACS  system. 

Obviously,  F-5G's  in  Jordan  would 
greatly  inctease  what  is  already  a  seri- 
ous threat  jto  Israel,  a  loyal  American 
ally  and  tne  only  democracy  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is 
time  for  tHe  Members  of  this  body  to 
call  upon  tihis  administration  to  back 
away  fromjan  arms  export  policy  that 
makes  available  our  most  lethal  weap- 
ons to  virtiblly  all  comers. 

I  believe  ihat  it  is  time  for  our  lead- 
ers to  tell  countries  like  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia  that  we  will  not  provide 
the  instrun  lents  of  war  to  nations  that 
reject  the  s  sarch  for  peace. 

And  I  bflieve  that  above  all,  it  is 
time  to  say  that  this  Nation  is  not  pre- 
pared to  arn  those  who  deny  the  right 
of  Israel  ev  >n  to  exist. 

Mr.  President,  I  was  appalled  to 
learn  that  the  Reagan  administration 
might  evei^  be  considering  a  sale  of 
this  kind. 
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And  I  hope  that  this  resolution  will 
convey  to  the  administration  the  de- 
termination of  its  sponsors  to  defeat 
any  move  in  this  irresjwnsible  and  de- 
stabilizing direction.* 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  have  cosponsored  a  resolu- 
tion, which  was  submitted  today  by 
Senators  Heinz  and  Kennedy,  to 
oppose  advanced  arms  sales  to  Jordan, 
I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  this  time 
that  my  cosponsorshlp  will  not  pre- 
clude me  from  giving  full  consider- 
ation to  such  a  sale  if  it  is  submitted  to 
the  Senate  by  the  administration. 

Arms  sales  bring  only  limited  influ- 
ence. Our  hope  in  the  Middle  East  is 
in  the  continuing  Camp  David  process, 
which  we  hope  will  bring  peace  and 
stability  to  the  region,  not  in  arms 
sales.  In  the  wake  of  the  recent  sale  of 
AWACS  and  F-15  enhancements  to 
Saudi  Arabia,  it  is  more  important 
than  ever  to  be  sensitive  to  Israel's 
concerns  and  legitimate  defense  needs. 
This  sale  concerns  Israel  deeply. 

Before  I  can  agree  to  a  sale  of  the 
type  that  has  been  discussed,  the  fol- 
lowing questions  must  be  answered: 
Does  Jordan  require  such  sophisticat- 
ed weaponry?  Will  acquisition  of  P-16 
fighter  aircraft  and  improved  Hawk 
surface-to-air  missiles  increase  the 
likelihood  of  Jordanian  involvement  in 
future  Middle  East  conflicts?  Does  the 
sale  violate  United  States  commit- 
ments to  maintain  Israel's  qusJitative 
military  advantage?  Does  the  sale  im- 
peril the  security  of  advanced  U.S. 
military  technology?  Has  Jordan  lived 
up  to  United  States  expectations  in 
Middle  East  peace  negotiations?  Is  the 
United  States  providing  the  equipment 
because  of  a  Jordanian  threat  to  seek 
Soviet  arms?  Will  the  sale  further  de- 
stabilize the  Middle  East? 

I  hope  and  trust  that  the  adminis- 
tration will  bear  these  concerns  in 
mind  as  it  considers  the  matter  of 
arms  sales  to  Jordan.* 


NOTICE  OF  MOTION  TO 
SUSPEND  THE  RULE 

Mr.  LUGAR  submitted  the  following 
notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  Intention  to  move  to 
suspend  rule  XV,  paragraphs  1.  2,  and  4  of 
rule  XVI.  as  well  as  that  phrase  of  rule 
XXII.  paragraph  2.  which  states  that  'No 
.  .  .  amendment  not  germane  shall  be  in 
order."  for  the  purpose  of  making  in  order 
that  committee  amendment  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5922)  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982.  and  for  other  purposes,  appear- 
ing on  page  23.  line  5  through  page  29.  line  8 
as  well  as  an  amendment  thereto  as  follows: 

"EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 
REDUCTION  PA-ST^ENTS 

"For  Emergency  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion paymenU.  $5,120,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  amount  shall 
be  made  available  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  following  paragraphs: 


(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  heading. 

<b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this 
heading  during  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum 
annum. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergeny  interest  re- 
duction payments  under  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  under  section  (g). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
able— 

(1)  when  the  prop>erty  is  sold; 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower: 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the 
property  specified  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary: or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may   not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  Is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  annum:  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

( 1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
S30.000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 


cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  except  that  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  $37,000  where  necessary  for 
mortgagors  and  borrowers  to  qualify  for  in- 
creased principal  amounts  established  by 
the  Secretary  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
of  not  to  exceed  115  per  centum  of  such 
amount  in  any  area  which  has  been  deter- 
mined to  have  high  prevailing  housing  sales 
prices  pursuant  to  section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  but  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  the  interest  reduction  payments 
pursuant  to  subsection  (f),  the  Secretary 
shall  disregard  any  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  that  part  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
which  exceeds  $67,500: 

(3)  involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufeu:ture  of  which  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  was  substantially  completed  by 
January  1,  1983: 

(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A)  the  mortgagee  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation: 

(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  payments  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation: 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion (e): 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly: 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980:  and 

(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  all(x;ated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States: 

(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-  to  four-family  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1978  to  1981,  of  each  SUte  relative  to 
the  percentage  decline  for  all  States:  and 

(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

(i)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(j)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
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maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regu- 
lations, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
to  carry  out  this  section  of  this  bill. 

(k)  The  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
shall  remain  available  for  commitment  until 
November  1,  1982. 
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NOTICE  OP  MOTION  TO 
SUSPEND  THE  RULES 

Mr.  RIEGLE  submitted  the  follow- 
ing notice  in  writing: 

In  accordance  with  rule  V  of  the  Standing 
Rules  of  the  Senate.  I  hereby  give  notice  in 
writing  that  it  is  my  intention  to  move  to 
suspend  paragTaph(s)  1.  3.  and  4  of  rule  XVI 
and  paragraph  2  of  rule  XXII  for  the  pur- 
pose of  proposing  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
5922:  namely: 

Starting  on  page  23.  line  5,  strike  all 
through  page  29  line  7.  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENTS  AND 
EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE  RELIEF  ADVANCES 

For  home  mortgage  interest  reduction 
payments  and  emergency  mortgage  relief 
advances,  $1,000,000,000.  to  remain  available 
until  expended.  Such  amount  shall  be  made 
available  for  payments  of  contracts  author- 
ized under  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
following  subheadings:  Provided,  That  the 
aggregate  amount  of  payments  and  ad- 
vances over  the  duration  of  the  contracts 
shall  not  exceed  $5,620,000,000  of  which  not 
more  than  $500,000,000  shall  be  used  for 
emergency  mortgage  relief  advances. 

INTEREST  REDUCTION  PAYMENTS 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  fsuiiilles.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
morgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  subheading. 

(b)  The  Secretary  nuiy  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this  sub- 
heading during  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  of  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

<c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  subheading, 
the  first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the 
property,  manufactured  home,  or  shares  in 
a  cooperative  must  meet  the  requirements 
of  or  be  insured  under  subsection  (G). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  sub- 
heading may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not 


to  excee  I  five  years  with  respect  to  any 
mortage. 

(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reductioi^  payments  made  under  this  sub- 
heading Khali  constitute  a  second  lien  on 
the  property  or  shares  with  respect  to 
which  the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be 
repayabU- 

( 1 )  whe^  the  property  is  sold: 

(2)  whin  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  {residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower: 

(3)  upoli  any  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty 8pe4ified  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(4)  upoli  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares: 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  6A  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equitv.  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  Th«  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage intarest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  kny  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  ijot  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest wHich  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated!  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  ana  the  monthly  payment  for  princi" 
pal  and  Hnterest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgaga  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  #f  1 1  per  centum  per  annum:  and 

(2)  thejdifference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest wBich  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  Is 
obligateci  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  linterest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower!  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgaga  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  fou|  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan: 
except  tljat  the  Secretary  shall,  in  any  case, 
require  tne  mortgagor  or  borrower  to  pay  at 
least  25  per  centum  of  the  mortgagor's  or 
borrowerjs  income  with  respect  to  the  prin- 
cipal and!  interest. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  tfie  Secretary  may  assist  under  this 
subheadihg  or  may  insure  a  mortgage  or 
loan  whitfh  shall— 

( 1 )  be  Qxecuted  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  Airing  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  pccupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence  except  that  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  may  be  increased 
to  not  tolexceed  $37,000  where  necessary  for 
families  to  quality  for  increased  principal 
amounts  I  established  by  the  Secretary  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (2): 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  |JB7,500.  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
of  not  tp  exceed  115  per  centum  of  such 
amount  in  any  area  which  has  been  deter- 
mined toj  have  high  prevailing  housing  sales 
prices  pursuant  to  section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National|Housing  Act,  but  in  calculating  the 
amount  pt  the  interest  reduction  payments 
pursuant)  to  subsection  (f),  the  Secretary 
shall  disregard  any  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on; that  part  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
which  e^eeds  $67,500: 

(3)  inv  )lve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  cons  Tuction.  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manu  acture  of  which  commenced  on  or 
after  th(  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  md  was  substantially  completed  by 
January  1,  1983: 

(4)  pro  fide  for  complete  amortization  over 


at  the  option 


of  the  mortgagor  or  borrower. 


a  period 


of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but. 
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such  mortgage  or  loan  may  provide  that  (A) 
the  mortgage  or  loan  payment  shall  be  ad- 
Justed  for  th;  second,  third,  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  years  of  the  mortgage  or  loan  by 
increasing  tie  payment  required  during 
each  such  yeir  by  0.75  per  centum  of  the 
original  principal  obligation,  (B)  the 
amount  of  tlfe  increase  will  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  Principal  obligation,  and  (C) 
after  the  sixth  year,  the  monthly  payments 
shall  be  equajl  and  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  |>erlod  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation: 

(5)  have  befn  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  any  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e):     ] 

(6)  be  originated  by  a  mortgage  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

(7)  In  the  «ase  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply!  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501<c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

(8)  bear  Interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  co  idltions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Siecretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  avalli  ible  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  St  Btes  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

( 1 )  one-thir  i  of  such  amount  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  >f  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

(2)  one-thir  i  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-  to  four-f  imlly  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1978  to  11981,  of  each  State  relative  to 
the  percental  decline  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  one-thirid  of  such  amount  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  j  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  sucti  three-month  period. 

(1)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federpil  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation.  | 

(J)(l)  The  l^ecretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allc|cated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  p^ticlpatlon  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  jauthority  under  this  subhead- 
ing by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  imay  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)!  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  S^retary  shall  issue  final  regu- 
lations, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  ttllrty  days  after  the  enactment 
to  carry  out  t^is  section  of  this  bill. 

EMERGENCV  MORTGAGE  RELIEF  ADVANCES 

(a)(1)  The'  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develejpment  (hereinafter  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  shall  make,  and  contract 
to  make,  sunject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
subheading,  loans  in  the  form  of  emergency 
mortgage  relief  advances  directly  to  mortga- 
gees on  beha|f  of  homeowners  whose  mort- 
gages are  hel^  by  such  mortgagees  and  who 
are  delinquent  in  their  mortgage  payments. 

(2)  For  thd  purpose  of  this  subheading, 
the  Secretar;r  shall  contract  to  make,  and 
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make,  loans  under  this  subheading  when,  on 
an  average  monthly  basis  for  a  period  of  3 
consecutive  months— 

(A)  the  amount  of  funds  represented  by 
mortgage  loans  and  contracts  which  are  ac- 
counted for  In  a  mortgage  delinquency 
series  maintained  by  the  Federal  Home 
Loan  Btuik  Board  and  for  which  payments 
have  been  delinquent  for  60  days  or  more, 
exceeds 

(B)  1.3  per  centum  of  all  funds  represent- 
ed by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  account- 
ed for  in  such  series. 

except  that  where  the  amount  of  funds  de- 
termined under  subparagraph  (A)  does  not 
exceed  1.3  per  centum  of  all  funds  repre- 
sented by  mortgage  loans  and  contracts  in 
such  series  on  a  nationwide  basis,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  make  such  loans  available  in  any 
State  where  the  average  unemployment 
rate  for  the  prior  three  months  exceeds  the 
national  unemployment  rate  by  more  than 
15  per  centum. 

(3)(A)  For  the  purpose  of  determining 
when  loans  are  to  be  made  available  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (2),  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  account  all  months  beginning  with 
or  after  the  third  month  before  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  subheading. 

(B)  When  the  condition  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  first  occurs  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  subheading,  the  Secretary 
shall  begin  to  contract  to  make,  and  to 
make,  loans  at  the  beginning  of  the  first 
month  following  the  month  in  which  the 
series  indicates  that  such  condition  has  oc- 
curred. 

(4)  The  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Federal  Home  Lotm  Bank 
Board  to  the  Secretary  and  to  the  Congress 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  shall  contain  data 
on  the  previous  month's  mortgage  delin- 
quency rate. 

(b)(1)  Once  the  Secretary  begins  to  make 
loans  pursuant  to  subsection  (a),  the  Secre- 
tary shall  continue  to  contract  to  make,  and 
make,  the  loans  available  until  the  date  on 
which  the  mortgage  delinquency  series  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)(2)  indicates  that 
the  amount  of  funds  represented  by  sixty- 
day  delinquent  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts accounted  for  in  such  series  has  de- 
clined to  below  1.2  per  centum  of  all  funds 
represented  by  mortgage  loans  and  con- 
tracts accounted  for  in  such  series,  except 
that- 

(A)  loans  shall  continue  to  t>e  made  avail- 
able pursuant  to  contracts  entered  into 
before  such  date; 

(B)  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  extent  of 
available  funds,  reinstitute  the  program  es- 
tablished by  this  title  whenever  the  delin- 
quency rate  condition  described  in  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  reoccurs:  and 

(C)  the  Secretary  shall  continue  to  make 
such  loans  in  any  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
district  which  continues  to  meet  the  re- 
quirement of  subsection  (a)(2). 

(2)  In  any  case  in  which  the  program  is 
reinstituted.  the  Secretary  shall  begin  to 
contract  to  make,  and  make,  loans  begin- 
ning with  the  day  after  the  date  on  which 
the  mortgage  delinquency  series  indicates 
that  the  delinquency  rate  condition  de- 
scribed in  such  subsection  has  reoccurred. 

(c)  Emergency  mortgage  relief  loans  shall 
be  made  only  with  respect  to  a  mortgage 
which  meets  the  requirements  of  sul>section 
(e)  of  this  subhead,  only  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  (f)  of  this  sub- 
heading and  only  on  terms  and  conditions 
which  the  Secretary  determines  to  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  and  pur- 
poses of  this  subheading. 


(d)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  delega- 
tions and  accept  such  certifications  with  re- 
spect to  the  processing  of  mortgage  relief 
loans  provided  under  this  subheading  as  he 
deems  appropriate  to  facilitate  the  prompt 
and  efficient  implementation  of  the  assist- 
ance authorized  under  this  subheading. 

(e)  Assistance  may  be  extended  with  re- 
spect to  a  mortgage  under  this  subheading 
only  of  the  Secretary  finds  that— 

(1)  the  holder  of  the  mortgage  has  indicat- 
ed to  the  mortgagor  its  intention  to  fore- 
close and  foreclosure  would  result  if  assist- 
ance under  this  subheading  were  not  provid- 
ed; 

(2)  payments  under  the  mortgage  have 
been  delinquent  for  at  least  three  months, 
except  that  the  Secretary  may  waive  such 
requirement  where  foreclosure  is  Imminent 
prior  to  the  close  of  the  three-month  period: 

(3)  the  mortgagor  has  incurred  a  substan- 
tial reduction  in  Income  as  a  result  of  invol- 
untary unemployment  or  underemployment 
due  to  adverse  economic  conditions  and  is  fi- 
nancially unable  to  make  full  mortgage  pay- 
ments; 

(4)  there  is  a  reasonable  prospect  that  the 
mortgagor  will  be  able  to  make  the  adjust- 
ments necessary  for  a  full  resumption  of 
mortgage  payments;  and 

(5)  the  mortgaged  property  is  the  princi- 
pal residence  of  the  mortgagor. 

(f)(1)  Loans  under  this  subheading  on 
behalf  of  a  homeowner  may  be  made  avail- 
able in  monthly  advances  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  lesser  of  (A)  80  per  centum  of 
the  amount  of  the  principal,  interest,  taxes, 
ground  rents,  hazard  insurance,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  due  each  month 
under  the  homeowner's  mortgage:  or  (B) 
$600  per  month,  except  that  in  no  case  may 
the  amount  of  such  assistance  exceed  the 
amount  determined  to  be  reasonably  neces- 
sary to  supplement  the  amount  which  the 
Secretary  determines  the  homeowner  Is  ca- 
pable of  contributing  toward  such  mortgage 
payment. 

(2)  Monthly  payments  may  t>e  provided 
under  this  subheading  for  up  to  12  months, 
plus  any  period  of  delinquency,  and  in  ac- 
cordance with  criteria  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary, such  monthly  payments  may  be  ex- 
tended once  for  up  to  6  additional  months. 
A  mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  assist- 
ance pursuant  to  this  subheading  shall  be 
required,  in  accordance  with  criteria  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  to  report  any  in- 
crease in  income  which  will  permit  a  reduc- 
tion or  termination  of  such  assistance 
during  this  period. 

(3)  Loans  made  under  this  subheading 
shall  be  repayable  by  the  homeowner  upon 
such  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
shall  prescribe,  except  that  interest  on  a 
loan  shall  not  be  charged  at  a  rate  which  ex- 
ceeds the  sum  of  the  average  yield  on  all 
outstanding  marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  at  the  time  the  loan  is  made, 
plus  1  percentage  point. 

(4)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  the  de- 
ferral of  the  commencement  of  the  repay- 
ment of  a  loan  for  such  period  of  time  fol- 
lowing the  date  of  the  last  disbursement  of 
the  proceeds  of  the  loan  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  further  the  purpose  of  this  subhead- 
ing. 

(5)  The  Secretary  shall  by  regulation  re- 
quire such  security  for  the  repayment  of 
loans  under  this  subheading  as  he  deems  ap- 
propriate and  may  require  that  such  repay- 
ment be  sucured  by  a  lien  on  the  mortgaged 
property. 

(g)(1)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  issue 
such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 


sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  sub- 
heading. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
improvement,  or  disposal  of  real  or  other 
property  by  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  have  power,  for  the  protection  of 
the  interest  of  the  United  States,  to  pay  all 
expenses  or  charges  in  cormection  with  the 
acquisition,  handling,  improvement,  or  dis- 
posal of  any  property,  real  or  personal,  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  as  a  result  of  recov- 
eries under  security,  subrogation,  or  other 
rights. 

(3)  In  the  performance  of.  with  respect  to, 
the  functions,  powers,  and  duties  vested  in 
the  Secretary  by  this  subheading,  the  Secre- 
tary shall— 

(A)  have  the  power,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  whether  before  or 
after  default,  to  provide  by  contract  or  oth- 
erwise for  the  extinguishment  upon  default 
of  any  redemption,  equitable,  legal,  or  other 
right  or  title  in  any  mortgage,  deed,  trust,  or 
other  instrument  held  by  or  held  on  behalf 
of  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of  this 
subheading;  and 

(B)  have  the  power  to  foreclose  on  any 
property  or  commence  any  action  to  protect 
or  enforce  any  right  conferred  upon  the 
Secretary  by  law,  contract,  or  other  agree- 
ment, and  bid  for  and  purchase  at  any  fore- 
closure or  other  sale  any  property  in  con- 
nection with  which  assistance  has  been  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  this  subheading.  In  the 
event  of  any  such  acquisition,  the  Secretary 
may.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  relating  to  the  acquisition,  handling, 
or  disposal  of  real  property  by  the  United 
States,  complete,  remodel  and  convert,  dis- 
pose of,  lease,  and  otherwise  deal  with,  such 
property.  The  Secretary  also  shall  have 
power  to  pursue  to  final  collection  by  way  of 
compromise  or  otherwise  all  claims  acquired 
by  him  in  connection  with  any  security,  sub- 
rogation, or  other  rights  obtained  by  him  In 
administering  this  subheading. 

(h)  Each  Federal  supervisory  agency,  with 
respect  to  financial  institutions  subject  to 
its  jurisdiction,  and  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  other  approved  mortgagees,  shall 
prior  to  January  1.  1983  (A)  take  appropri- 
ate action,  not  inconsistent  with  laws  relat- 
ing to  the  safety  or  soundness  of  such  insti- 
tutions and  mortgagees,  to  waive  or  relax 
limitations  pertaining  to  the  operation  of 
such  institutions  or  mortgagees  with  respect 
to  mortgage  delinquencies  in  order  to  cause 
or  encourage  forbearance  In  residential 
mortgage  loan  foreclosures,  and  (B)  request 
each  such  institution  or  mortgagee  to  notify 
that  Federal  supervisory  agency  and  the 
mortgagor,  at  least  thirty  days  prior  to  insti- 
tuting foreclosure  proceedings  in  connection 
with  any  mortgage  loan.  For  the  purpose  of 
this  subsection,  the  term  "Federal  supervi- 
sory agency"  means  the  Board  of  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  System,  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board,  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporation,  and  the  National  Credit  Union 
Administration  Board. 

(i)  No  loan  shall  be  made  under  this  sub- 
heading after  the  expiration  of  18  months 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  subhead- 
ing unless  such  loan  is  made  with  respect  to 
a  mortgagor  receiving  the  benefit  of  a  loan 
under  this  subheading  on  such  date. 

ATTTHORIZATION 

There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  heading 
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not  to  exceed  $5,620,000,000:  Provided,  That 
the  authority  to  enter  into  contracts  under 
this  heading  for  interest  reduction  pay- 
ments shall  remain  available  for  commit- 
ment until  Novemljer. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION,  1982 

AMEIfDlCKNT  ROS.  1661  THROUGH  1673 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  12 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  5922)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations -for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

AMrNDMENT  NO.  1673 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  a  committee  amendment  to 
the  bill  HM.  5922.  supra. 

AMXIfDlfXirT  NOS.  1674  THROUGH  1688 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  submitted  15 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AlfKHDMENT  NOS.  1689  AND  1690 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  Uble.) 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1891  AND  1693 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1693  THROUGH  169S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  three  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922. 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1696  THROUGH  1703 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  eight  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  1642  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1704  THROUGH  1710 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HELMS  submitted  seven  amend- 
ments intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1711 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 


Mr.  SXON  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to 
amend]  nent  No.  1642  to  the  bill  H.R. 
5922.  SI  ipra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1713 

(Ord(  red  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  le.) 

Mr.  CRANSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
RiEGLE  Mr.  BoREN,  Mr.  Exon,  Mr. 
RoBERt  C.  Byrd,  Mr.  Moynihan,  Mr. 
BaucuS,  Mr.  BuRDiCK,  Mr.  Ford,  Mr. 
HuddlSston,  and  Mr.  Leahy)  submit- 
ted an 

posed  by  them  to  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1713 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  e.) 

Mr.  I  UNN  submitted  an  amendment 
intend*  d  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  an 
amendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922, 
supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1714 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr. 
self 


ani 


IfARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  (for  him- 
Mr.  Grassley)  submitted  an 
amendiient  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  theip  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.   1715 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr. 
ment 

to  am^dment 
H.R 


HEFLIN  submitted  an  amend- 
istended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
No.    1642   to  the  bill 
supra. 


( 
the  table.) 

Mr. 
ment 
to  the 
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AMENDMENT  NO.  1716 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  e.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY  submitted  an 
amend]  (lent  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  an  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1717 

Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


1  lEFLIN  submitted  an  amend- 
iatended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
H.R. 5922,  supra. 


t^ill 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1718 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  e.) 

Mr.  ILASTEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment ii  (tended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amtndment  No.  1642  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5^2.  supra. 

AMENDBfENT  NO.  1719 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  ie.) 

Mr.  qCHMITT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment iBtended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  1642  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5{  22.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1730 

(Ord(  red  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  le.) 

Mr.  1  tIEGLE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  a|nendment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922. 
supra. 

AfefENDMENT  NOS.   1731  AND  1723 

(Ord(  red  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  tab  ie.) 
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Mr.  RIE<|rLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Jack- 
son. Mr.  Cranston,  and  Mr.  Baucus) 
submitted  in  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  an  amend- 
ment to  th(  t  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDIffNT  NOS.  1733  THROUGH  1760 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  WEICKER  submitted  38  amend- 
ments intei  ided  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  1 LR.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMINT  NOS.  1761  THROUGH  1833 

Mr.  WEK  :kER  submitted  72  amend- 
ments intei  ided  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  an  amenpment  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922. 
supra. 

Amendment  no.  i833 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HUEADLESTON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ford)  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  them  to  an 


amendmen  i 
supra, 


AMENI  MENT  NOS.  1834  AND  183S 

ARB  [STRONG 


Mr. 
amendments 
by  him  to 
H.R.  5922. 


to    the    bill    H.R.    5922. 


submitted   two 
intended  to  be  proposed 
an  amendment  to  the  bill 
iupra. 


4MENDMENT  NO.  1836 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRpXMIRE  submitted  an 
amendmen  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  t  le  bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 

i  MENDMENT  NO.  1837 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LONCj  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  tor  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

i  MENDMENT  NO.  1838 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  LUGjIVR.  at  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  on  Banliing.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affuirs.  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intenled  to  by  proposed  by  him 
to  a  reported  amendment  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1839 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 

Mr 
ment  intended 
to  the  biU 


GLENN 


submitted  an   amend- 
to  be  proposed  by  him 
R. 5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1840  THROUGH  1854 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


WEICKER 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 

Mr. 
ments  intei^ded 
to  an  amenpment 
supra. 


AMENDMENT  NOS.  1855  THROUGH  1857 

to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 

Mr 
amendments 
by  him  to 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 


submitted  15  amend- 
to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bUl  H.R.  5922, 


MO  f NIHAN 


submitted    three 
intended  to  be  proposed 
bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 
Amendment  no.  issb 
to  be  printed  and  to  lie  o' 


tie 
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Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  1642  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1859 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  GLENN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  H.R.  5922,  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1860 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STEVENS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  amendment  No.  1642  to  the  bill 
H.R.  5922.  supra. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1861 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  amendment  No.  1642  to  the 
bill  H.R.  5922.  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

subcommittee  on  WATER  RESOURCES 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Water  Resources 
will  conduct  a  hearing  on  Friday,  June 
11,  1982,  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4200  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

We  will  discuss  the  possible  authori- 
zation of  four  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice small  watershed  projects:  South 
Zumbro  River,  Minnesota;  Little  Calu- 
met River,  Illinois,  Mozingo  Creek. 
Missouri;  and  Upper  Mud  River.  West 
Virginia. 

Many  of  my  colleagues,  I  know,  have 
worked  vigorously  toward  authoriza- 
tion of  these  projects.  If  any  of  my 
colleagues,  or  their  constituents,  wish 
to  present  testimony  on  these  projects 
in  person  or  for  the  record,  I  would 
urge  them  to  contact  me  or  the  staff 
.of  the  subcommittee. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  regard- 
ing the  Department  of  Energy's  urani- 
um enrichment  program  previously 
scheduled  for  Monday,  June  14  at  2 
p.m..  has  been  rescheduled  for  Thurs- 
day. June  17  at  2  p.m..  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Oilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 


and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday.  May  27.  at  10 
a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing  to  consider  S. 
1964.  a  bill  to  designate  certain  lands 
in  the  Mark  Twain  National  Forest, 
Mo.,  which  comprise  about  17,562 
acres,  and  known  as  the  Irish  Wilder- 
ness, as  a  component  of  the  National 
Wilderness  System;  S.  1965,  a  bill  to 
designate  certain  lands  in  the  Mark 
Twain  National  Forest  in  Missouri 
which  comprise  approximately  6,888 
acres,  and  which  are  generally  diplcted 
on  a  map  entitled  "Paddy  Creek  Wil- 
derness Area,"  as  a  component  of  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System;  S.  2021,  a  bill  to  provide  for 
the  disposal  of  certain  Federal  lands  in 
New  Mexico  and  for  the  acquisition  of 
certain  other  lands  in  Bemadillo 
County.  N.  Mex..  to  be  purchased  with 
the  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  such 
Federal  lands;  and  S.  2405.  a  bill  to 
further  amend  the  boundary  of  the 
Cibola  National  Forest  to  allow  an  ex- 
change of  lands  with  the  city  of  Albu- 
querque. N.  Mex. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENT  AND  PUBLIC 
WORKS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday.  May 
27.  at  3  p.m.,  for  the  purpose  of  mark- 
ing up  S.  2144.  the  Appalachian  exten- 
sion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Conunittee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
May  27.  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to 
consider  S.  1889.  the  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace  Act.  and  S.  1785.  the  Labor  and 
Racketeering  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  May  27.  1982.  to  consider 
and  act  on  the  following  Committee 
business:  S.  2222.— Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Water,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


RURAL  HEALTH  CARE 
FACILITIES 

•  Mr.  E^XON.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  would  like  to  enter  into  a  brief 
colloquy  with  the  Senator  from  New 


Mexico,  Mr.  Schmitt,  on  a  matter  of 
concern  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion Of  the  Senate,  a  matter  of  concern 
regarding  rural  health  care  facilities.  I 
know  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  shares  my  concerns 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
discuss  this  problem. 

A  total  of  18  community  health 
center  projects  in  13  States  are  now 
frozen  in  the  midst  of  the  planning 
process.  These  projects  all  have  ap- 
proved Farmers  Home  Administration 
loans  and  were  pending  HHS  approval 
of  Public  Health  Service  Act  grant 
funds  under  a  1978  HHS/USDA  joint 
agreement,  when  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  in  an  October  1981. 
draft  letter  report  raised  questions 
about  this  joint  agreement. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Would  the  Senator 
explain  this  1978  joint  agreement 
briefly? 

Mr.  EXON.  Certainly.  Senator.  In 
1978.  the  Carter  administration  an- 
noimced  an  initiative  to  bring  together 
the  resources  of  HHS  and  the  USDA 
for  a  comprehensive  approach  to  rural 
health  care.  An  agreement  between 
HHS  and  USDA  was  reached  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  and  renova- 
tion of  rural  health  care  facilities. 
Through  the  FmHA.  USDA  was  to  set 
aside  a  portion  of  its  conununity  facili- 
ty funds  for  rural  health  center  loans 
for  up  to  100  percent  of  project  con- 
struction and  renovation  costs.  In 
return.  HHS  agreed  to  fund  health 
center  operating  expenses  and  to 
permit  repayment  of  FmHA  loans 
through  the  use  of  Public  Health 
Service  Act  grants. 

The  HHS  Office  of  the  General 
Counsel  issued  an  opinion  that  this 
1978  agreement  was  entirely  proper 
within  sections  329(d)  and  330(d)  of 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  fund 
rural  and  migrant  health  centers.  The 
GAO  disagreed  after  the  program  had 
been  in  operation  for  nearly  3  years. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  What  has  been  the 
response  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  on  this  matter? 

Mr.  EXON.  Following  the  publica- 
tion of  the  GAO's  draft  letter  report 
in  October  of  last  year.  Secretary 
Schweiker  ordered  a  freeze  on  all 
projects.  In  January  of  this  year.  GAO 
issued  its  final  letter  report  and  HHS 
has  maintained  the  freeze  pending 
action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  How  has  this  action 
affected  projects  which  applied  for 
fimding  under  the  program? 

Mr.  EDCON.  Eighteen  communities 
which  have  made  plans  for  the  devel- 
opment of  rural  health  care  facilities 
are  now  left  hanging  in  limbo. 

These  communities  had  relied  upon 
the  assurances  of  HHS  that  funding 
would  be  available  to  provide  needed 
health  care  centers  in  these  13  States 
across  the  Nation.  These  projects  all 
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had  FmHA  loans  smd  were  awaiting 
grant  funds  under  the  Joint  agree- 
ment. 

In  many  of  these  areas,  for  example 
as  in  my  State,  the  only  choice  avail- 
able to  these  rural  communities  is  to 
build  a  new  facility.  There  are  no  ade- 
quate facilities  available  for  renova- 
tion. In  isolated  rural  areas  the  only 
choice  is  hew  construction.  It  is  either 
that  option  or  no  facility  at  all.  In  the 
case  of  my  State,  as  an  example,  the 
planned  health  center  would  furnish 
modem  outpatient  care  for  a  6,000- 
square-mile  area.  At  present,  the  clos- 
est medical  facilities  are  70  to  100 
miles  away  in  any  direction. 

Even  more  crucial.  Senator,  is  the 
need  to  maintain  a  resident  physician 
in  these  rural  areas.  Many  such  com- 
munities have  doctors  who  are  willing 
to  locate  in  these  areas  but  are  now 
wavering  because  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  establishment,  of  these  rural 
health  centers.  In  the  case  of  my 
State,  for  example,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  maintain  the  conunitment  of  any 
doctor  to  reside  in  the  community 
without  modem  health  care  facilities. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  can  appreciate  the 
points  which  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska has  made,  -particularly  with 
regard  to  communities  which  were 
planning  health  care  centers  in  reli- 
ance on  this  1978  joint  agreement.  The 
Senator's  concern  is  understandable 
and  I  assure  him  my  subcommittee 
will  follow  up  this  discussion  to  deter- 
mine what,  if  anything,  it  appropriate- 
ly can  do. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  good  friend 
from  New  Mexico.  Time  is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  health  care  for  many  rural 
residents  of  America  is  dependent 
upon  prompt  action  by  the  Congress.  I 
stand  ready  to  lend  any  assistance  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and 
other  appropriate  Members  in  an 
effort  to  clear  up  this  matter.  I  submit 
as  a  part  of  the  Record  a  list  of  the  18 
projects  affected  by  this  freeze. 

The  list  follows: 

Approved  FmHA  construction  loan 
applicationa  construction  not  yet  betmn 

Loan  amount 
Region— Out  to  bid  (bid  process 
frozen): 
III-Klng      William      Health 

.    Center  Aylett.  Va $175,000 

Dawn     Progressive    Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  Hanover,  Va 200,000 

V— Ironton-Lawrence  County 
Conununity  Action  Organiza- 
tion. Ironton,  Ohio 150.000 

Shawnee  Health  Services  and 
Development    Corp.,    Mur- 

physboro.  Ill 491.000 

VI— North    Arkansas    Human 
Services  System,  Inc..  Augus- 
ta. Ark..  Horseshoe  Bend  Site        380,000 
Natchitoches  Medical  Center, 

Natchitoches,  La 605.000 

VII— Chase  County  Health 
Services,  Cottonwood  Falls. 
Kans 301.600 
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Loan  amount 
Region— %i  planning  stage: 
II— Puetto  Rico  Department  of 
Health.  Rio  Piedras,  Puerto 

Rico..j >  1,681,300 

rv— Pal|n  Beach  County  Belle 

Glade,  Fla '  1,000,000 

Project  Health.  SumterviUe. 

Fla., 996,300 

Wewahitchka  Medical 

Center.  Wewahitchka.  Fla  ..        150,000 
Big  Sandy  Health  Care,  Pres- 

tontturg.  Ky 650,000 

Hot  Springs  Health  Program, 

Hot  ^Springs,  N.C 400.000 

VI— Coitununlty   Action   Coun- 
cil    of    South     Texas.     Rio 

Grande  City,  Tex 1,181,740 

VII— SahdhiUs       Development 

Corp.,  Mullen.  Nebr 350.000 

IX— E  Littonwillow         Health 
Cen  «r.  Buttonwillow, 


Call: 


'  Joint 
ommended 
loans  undel 


500.000 

PI  }Jects— Health  and  Human  services  rec- 
'  approval  of  only  these  portions  of  the 
the  terms  of  the  agreement. 


LAND    ACQUISITION  PRACTICES 
OP  THl  I  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

•  Mr.  iJaxALT.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  tiiie  I  have  been  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  land  acquisition 
practice^  of  the  Federal  Government. 
Our  Government  seems  to  have  devel- 
oped an  linsatiable  thirst  for  new  land 
and  unti  very  recently  was  swallowing 
up  even  greater  chunks  of  private 
propertjj  in  an  almost  "Pac  Man"  like 
manner.  I  Nowhere  has  this  trend  been 
epitomi^d  more  than  in  the  National 
Park  Service. 

None  of  us  are  against  paries.  We  are 
all  prouh  of  our  national  parks  and 
the  reci-eational  opportunities  that 
they  prfavide  to  all  Americans;  rich 
and  poqr;  young  and  old.  However, 
this  heritage  has  led  us  on  a  binge  of 
park-lanp  acquisition.  I  know  good  in- 
tentions! motivated  most  of  this.  But,  I 
am  equally  certain  that  many  of  these 
land  acquisitions  have  been  faulty  in 
conceptipn,  atrocious  in  executive 
branch  Administration,  and  sadly  lack- 
ing in  corigressional  oversight. 

When]  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
James  \^att  took  office  last  year,  he 
propose^  that  a  moratorium  be  placed 
on  further  land  acquisitions  until  the 
Government  had  gotten  its  house  in 
order  an  d  began  managing  its  existing 
resources  in  a  proper  manner.  Unfor- 
tunately, we  in  the  Congress  did  not 
listen  tc  the  Secretary's  message  and 
we  conl  inued  along  our  merry  way 
without  giving  any  thought  to  the  con- 
sequena  is  of  our  actions.  We  gave  into 
the  out -aged  screams  of  those  who 
equate  park  acquisitions  with  baseball, 
hot  doga,  and  apple  pie. 

Mr.  President,  the  land  acquisition 
practice!  of  this  Goverrunent  in  recent 
years  arlB  nothing  to  be  proud  of  and 
it's  timej  we  recognized  that  fact.  The 
May  25i  edition  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  carried  an  editorial  entitled 

The  Si  ent  Scandal'  which  I  believe 
clearly  putlined   these   shabby   prac- 


thit 
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my  colleagues  to  read  it 
it   be   printed   in   the 


tices.  I  urge 
and   ask 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

Tbe  Silent  Scandal 

Suppose  th^  U.S.  Army  were  buying  a  lot 
of  land  and  a^ed  Congress  for  $100  million 
when  it  knew  I  the  real  cost  would  be  closer 
to  $500  milli(Bi.  Suppose  it  used  arbitrary 
power  to  clear  ranchers,  retirees  and 
summer  homoowners  off  the  land.  Suppose 
it  gave  some  people  three  months  to  vacate, 
and  sent  arm^d  officers  along  with  the  ap- 
praisers. I 

Suppose  fuBthermore,  it  couldn't  get  all 
the  land  it  wanted  at  fair  market  value  be- 
cause of  its  gfossly  underestimated  budget 
and  so  arranged  with  sympathetic  local  offi- 
cials to  slap  zGining  changes,  building  restric- 
tions and  thQ  like  on  targeted  parcels  to 
force  landowners  to  sell  at  its  price. 

And  suppos«  that  the  boundary  lines  on 
these  Army  ramges  kept  changing  to  include 
some  people,]  at  their  loss,  and  exclude 
others  at  then-  considerable  gain.  That  an 
Internal  invesltigation.  after  noting  that  a 
series  of  preliminary  boundary  maps  were 
missing  from  jthe  files,  offered  the  official 
conclusion  that  it  could  find  no  documenta- 
ry evidence  of  wrongdoing.  And,  to  top  it 
off,  that  all  tlie  land-buying  served  no  over- 
riding national  purpose.  We  think  there 
might  be  sotn^  public  outcry  on  the  situa- 
tion. 

Well,  one  niajor  federal  bureaucracy  has 
been  charged  I  with  just  this  pattern  of  be- 
havior. It's  not  the  Army,  but  that  mother- 
hood and  app|e  pie  outfit,  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Evidence   h: 
that  somethi: 
Park  Service 
erty  to  add 
(about  one-th 
U.S.  General 


been  mounting  for  years 
is  very  wrong  in  the  way  the 
as  been  taking  private  prop- 
the  vast  federal  land  hoard 
d  of  the  U.S.  land  area).  The 
.ccounting  Office  has  issued 
eight  thick  aiidits  severely  criticizing  Parks 
and  the  Internr  Department.  Interior's  own 
Inspector  General  recently  completed  a 
major  investigation:  Parks  personnel,  citing 
the  summaryJ  claim  they  were  exonerated, 
but  that  hard  ly  holds  up  when  you  look  at 
the  main  bod)  of  the  report. 
In  the  Sania  Monica  Mountains  east  of 
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Malibu  and  in 


Akron  and  Cleveland,  Ohio,  the  Parks  Serv- 


ice has  been 


tion  areas"  br  means  particularly  vulnera- 
ble to  attack.  Landowners  in  the  Santa 
Monica  Moun  :.ains  say  they  have  been  told 
by  park  officials  on  the  scene  that  their 
property  won't  be  taken,  yet  they  have  dis- 
covered it  on  ^quisition  lists  filed  in  Wash- 
ington. The  local  park  supervisor  has  en- 
couraged coilservationist-dominated  local 
boards  to  im  jose  land-use  restrictions  on 
them,  further  adding  to  their  anxiety. 
The  threat  1  las  become  reality  in  the  Cuy- 


ahoga Valley, 


a  moderately  scenic,  semi-sub- 


urban area.  Firk  officials  promised  to  take 


only  30  home:  1 
300.   converting   the 
seedy    landsci  ,pe    of 


the  Cuyahoga  Valley  between 


assembling  "national  recrea- 


but  actually  have  condemned 
area  into  a  strange, 
boarded-up,  decaying 
homes,  weed-irown  farms  and  tumble  down 
roadside  stanc  s. 
A  few  homes  were  spared.  One  expensive 
occupied  by  a  park  official. 
The  area  endompasses  the  home  of  Con- 
gressman John  F.  Selberling,  chairman  of 
the  Parks  subcommittee  of  the  House  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee,  and  one 
of  the  proponents  of  park  expansion.  It  was 
not    condemnjed.    Department    files    reveal 


that  the  Congressman  also  succeeded  In 
saving  the  homes  of  some  of  his  neighbors. 

These  exemptions  were  made  possible  by 
"scenic  easements,"  which  allow  owners  to 
keep  their  land  if  they  agree  not  to  make 
changes  that  would  affect  the  "scenic"  qual- 
ity. Congress  Indeed  has  encouraged  Parks 
to  purchase  scenic  easements  rather  than 
land.  The  imwillingness  of  park  administra- 
tors to  accept  this  guidance  has  been  mainly 
responsible  for  purchase  cost  overruns.  Con- 
gress authorized  $155  million  for  the  Santa 
Monica  project:  the  Park  Service  now  esti- 
mates costs  could  go  to  $700  million.  The 
Cuyahoga  acquisition  went  from  $35  million 
to  $70  million  and  the  latest  estimate, 
nearly  three  years  old,  calls  for  $100  million 
more. 

The  pattern  is  consistent  nationwide. 
However  the  department's  land  grabbers 
feel  about  birds  and  trees,  they  seem  to 
have  little  regard  for  people. 

The  personal  anguish  occasioned  by  Park 
Service  takings  played  a  large  role  in  Interi- 
or Secretary  Watt's  decision  to  place  a  mor- 
atorium on  land  acquisition  last  year.  Loud 
environmentalist  outcries  forced  him  to  re- 
scind his  action.  Just  a  few  days  ago.  he 
issued  a  new  directive  to  field  staff  to  de-em- 
phasize acquisition  in  favor  of  less  costly 
means,  like  scenic  easements,  of  achieving 
objectives.  It  remains  to  be  seen  how  that 
will  play  with  his  bureaucracy  and  its  envi- 
ronmentalist constituents.  It  also  remains  to 
be  seen  how  much  relief  already  targeted 
homeowners  will  get. 

The  scandals  of  the  19th  Century  involved 
large  private  interests  exploiting  public 
land.  Today,  the  reverse  is  true.  Powerful 
public  agencies  exploit  little  property 
owners.  Many  in  Washington  will  argue 
that  the  ends  justify  the  means,  but  to  us  it 
looks  no  prettier.* 


CLOTHESPIN  INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  Maine's 
economy  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of 
small  businesses  and  industries.  Often, 
a  Maine  town  may  have  only  one  busi- 
ness of  any  size,  and  that  industry  will 
have  employed  several  generations  of 
workers  in  one  family. 

•  Such  is  the  case  with  the  clothespin 
industry.  Many  people  are  not  aware 
that  nearly  all  the  wooden  spring-type 
clothespins  manufactured  in  this 
country  are  made  in  Maine.  This  small 
but  important  industry  employs 
nearly  500  Maine  workers.  The 
clothespin  industry  is  a  key  member  of 
Maine's  business  community. 

Like  many  industries,  the  clothespin 
industry  has  been  adversely  affected 
by  foreign  imports  in  recent  years. 
Cheaper  clothespins  from  several 
Asian  countries  were  threatening  the 
existence  of  the  U.S.  industry. 

In  1979,  the  Carter  administration 
imposed  a  3-year  quota  on  imported 
clothespins  which  was  a  boost  to  the 
industry.  That  quota  was  scheduled  to 
expire  this  February,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Maine  congressional  dele- 
gation and  I  engaged  in  a  long  and  ul- 
timately successful  effort  to  have  the 
quota  extended. 

The  May  23  issue  of  the  Boston 
Globe  magazine  featured  an  excellent 
article  by  M.  R.  Montgomery  on  the 


clothespin  industry.  I  share  the  article 
with  my  colleagues  and  request  that  it 
be  entered  into  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Thing  About  Clothespins 
(By  M.  R.  Montgomery) 

The  last  production  line  in  the  United 
States  that  made  miniature  clothespins 
shut  down  in  1957.  They  were  called  "dolly 
pins,"  and  little  girls  didn't  want  them  any 
more.  Miniature  clothes  dryers— that's  what 
little  girls  wanted. 

Dying— that's  what  the  clothespin  indus- 
try was  when  the  tiunble  dryer  and  cheap 
electricity  arrived  after  World  War  II. 
Today  it  is  reviving  because  of  the  increase 
in  electric  and  natural  gas  prices  and  thanks 
to  the  fact  that  clothespins  are  the  only 
manufactured  item  in  the  country  protected 
by  absolute  numerical  quotas  on  cheaper 
foreign  imports.  It  is  a  small  industry  (with 
a  few  more  than  400  employees),  but  there 
are  those  who  love  it. 

The  clothespin  may  be  the  most  obscure 
common  item  in  history.  No  encyclopedia 
celebrates  it  (clothes  moths,  the  clothes 
dryer,  even  the  clothes  press,  but  not  the 
humble,  ubiquitous  clothespin).  Until  the 
mid-nineteenth  century,  laimdry  was  some- 
thing done  by  the  servants  of  the  literate, 
and  the  word  did  not  reach  print  until  1835 
in  Britain  (as  "clothes-peg")  and  1866  in  the 
United  States.  Like  so  many  important 
events,  the  first  American  publication  of  the 
word  took  place  at  Harvard,  in  the  memorial 
biographies  of  the  college's  Civil  War  dead: 
The  narrative  of  an  awful  destruction  at  a 
battle  included  a  description  of  wo<xl  being 
blown  into  fragments  "about  the  size  of 
clothespins." 

Once  there  were  a  dozen  clothespin  manu- 
facturers, scattered  from  Maine  to  Virginia 
and  as  far  west  as  Ohio.  They  made  spring 
clothespins  (patented  in  1895)  and  the  an- 
cient round  clothespin.  Three  companies 
made  square  clothespins.  Most  people  alive 
today  have  never  held  a  square  clothespin 
in  their  hands,  and  only  a  few  more  have  ac- 
tually pushed  a  round  clothespin  over 
damp,  folded  cloth. 

The  square  pin  is  not  square,  although  it 
is  rectangular  in  side  view.  It  is  too  thick  to 
be  called  flat.  It  certainly  isn't  round.  Call  it 
square.  It  is  the  urban  clothespin,  invented 
in  the  1920s. 

In  the  1930s  and  '40s.  the  salad  days  of 
clothespins,  there  were  three  distinct  mar- 
kets for  the  three  kinds  of  pins.  Square  was 
the  big-city  pin.  Round  was  the  choice  in 
the  rest  of  the  Northeast  and  the  Midwest. 
Spring  pins  were  strictly  a  southern  and 
western  item.  The  regional  preference  for 
the  different  styles  of  clothespins  was  not 
aesthetic— it  was  practical. 

The  least  expensive  is  the  round,  push-on 
pin,  and  it  was  the  choice  where  cotton 
clotheslines  stretched,  across  the  mid-Atlan- 
tic, New  England,  and  midwestem  states. 
But  'way  down  south  in  Dixie  and  across  the 
Pecos,  where  torrid  heat  and  burning  sim 
rotted  the  cotton  clothesline,  folks  used 
wire  lines.  If  you  push  a  regular  round 
clothespin  over  wire,  it  just  splits,  sooner  or 
later.  Out  there,  they  bought  the  spring  pin 
to  cope  with  the  wire  line. 

"The  square  clothespin  is  the  city  pin.  The 
Penley  Corporation  of  West  Paris,  Maine, 
registered  the  brand  name  "Kant  Roll"  for 
their  square  pin.  Over  in  Wilton.  Maine,  the 
Forster  Company  used  to  make  the  "Won't 
Roll."  "Roll  off  what?"  you  ask.  Roll  off  the 
windowsill  and  fall  in  the  alley.  The  square 
clothespin  is  the  North  End  and  Greenwich 
Village  clothespin. 


Today  the  industry  is  down  to  a  final  four 
manufacturers,  the  three  biggest  in  Maine: 
Penley  in  West  Paris.  Forster  in  Wilton,  and 
Diamond  International  (the  match  people) 
in  Dixfield.  The  smallest.  National,  is  in 
Montpelier,  Vermont.  Last  year,  these  four 
companies  together  sawed,  milled,  shaped, 
dried,  and  assembled  691,200,000  pins. 
Crafty  foreign  manufacturers  sent  another 
576.000,000  clothespins  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Put  down  your  pocket  calculator.  That's 
1,276.200,000  clothespins,  which  means  that 
the  average  American  family  bought  15 
clothespins  last  year. 

Actually,  the  average  American  family 
can't  buy  fifteen  clothespins.  The  standard 
packages  are  thirty,  forty,  or  fifty  clothes- 
pins. So.  one  family  in  three  bought  one 
package  of  pins  in  1981.  Probably  not  yours. 

Among  the  reasons  why  you  didn't  buy 
clothespins  is  that  you  didn't  run  out  of 
them.  "They're  an  impulse  item,"  says  Rich- 
ard H.  Penley.  the  vice-president,  salesman, 
operations  manager,  and  eponymous  scion 
of  the  corporation.  "You  don't  put  them  on 
a  shopping  list:  people  don't  come  into  your 
store  and  ask  you  where  the  clothespins 
are."  They  are  usually  hiding  luidemeath 
the  toilet  brushes  and  the  floor  mops.  This 
is  sad-making  to  Penley,  who  believes  that  if 
retailers  only  knew  more  about  clothespins, 
his  life  would  be  easier. 

The  Penley  Corporation  cranks  out  about 
200  million  pins  a  year,  worth  roughly  $4.5 
million.  That's  750,000  a  day— spring,  round, 
and  square.  Penley  is  able  to  chtxra  out 
clothespins  thanks  to  John  M.  Allen  of 
West  Paris,  who  was  bom  in  Vienna  (pro- 
nounced Vye-enna).  Maine,  just  eighty-eight 
years  ago.  Virtually  every  piece  of  machin- 
ery in  the  Penley  plant  is  Allen's  design,  and 
he  set  up  the  original  forster  plant  just 
before  World  War  II. 

"My  father  was  a  blacksmith  in  Vlerma," 
Allen  says,  "and  my  mother  died  when  I  was 
a  baby.  I  was  raised  in  that  blacksmith  shop. 
The  customers  would  take  care  of  me  while 
my  father  worked.  It  got  into  my  skin.  I 
didn't  play  with  the  other  kids  after 
school— I  run  right  up  to  the  shop." 

Like  most  Maine  wood  products  factories, 
the  Penley  plant  uses  every  bit  of  the  log. 
The  bark  fuels  the  plant's  steam  heat,  the 
slabs  from  the  first  cuts  that  turn  round 
logs  into  square  lumber  are  chipped  and 
sold  to  paper  companies,  and  all  the  sawdust 
generated  as  giant  trees  are  reduced  to  five- 
inch-long  pins— the  clean,  odorless,  beech 
and  maple  sawdust— is  sold  to  the  sawdust 
cartel,  where  it  does  everything  from  polish 
machine  parts  to  clean  mink  pelts.  About 
half  of  the  log  ends  up  in  clothespins,  the 
other  half  in  bark,  chip,  and  dust. 

"Now,  you  take  that  business  of  burning 
the  bark."  says  Allen.  "I  instigated  that. 
Built  an  automatic  conveyer  feed  for  the 
furnace.  They  said  it  couldn't  be  done.  My 
father  always  said.  'A  man  comes  in  and 
asks  you  if  you  can  do  something,  make  him 
a  new  spring  for  his  shotgun,  something, 
well,  you  tell  him  you  can  and  then  you 
figure  out  how  to  do  it.' " 

The  only  thing  that  keeps  the  American 
clothespin  industry  anywhere  near  competi- 
tive with  China  (the  People's  Republic  and 
Taiwan)  is  the  automatic  spring-pin  assem- 
bler. The  first  spring  assemblers  were  foot- 
powered  gizmos.  "My.  how  those  girls  would 
complain  about  that  foot-power  machine," 
says  Allen.  In  the  clothespin  plant,  tasks  are 
either  male  or  female:  Men  handle  the  logs 
from  delivery  through  the  sawing  and  mold- 
ing mills:  women  run  the  final  shaping  ma- 
chinery for  round  and  square  pins,  pick  de- 
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fects  off  the  conveyors,  operate  the  assem- 
bllng  machines  for  spring  pins,  and  do  all 
the  packing.  Men  talce  over  again  at  the 
shipping  dock. 

The  assembly  of  the  spring  pin  requires  a 
machine  that  will,  in  order 

Take  the  two  symmetrical  wooden  pieces 
and  turn  them  face  to  face. 

Pick  up  a  spring  and  hold  it. 

Force  the  spring  open. 

Push  the  wooden  sides  into  the  open  pin. 

Close  the  spring. 

Push  the  assembled  clothespin  onto  the 
next  conveyor. 

"Well."  says  Allen,  "the  way  you  invent 
something  is  you  think  about  a  hundred 
things.  You  think  alx>ut  it  at  night  and  at 
day.  And  you  cast  out  all  but  one  of  those 
ideas." 

There  are  ten  assembly  machines  at 
Penley.  There  used  to  be  forty  foot-powered 
hand-fed  machines.  "Had  to  do  something." 
says  Allen.  "Wages  have  gone  tremendous 
high." 

The  pay  for  pin  making  is  a  mixture  of 
piecework  and  hourly  wages,  not  "tremen- 
dous high"  by  automobile  industry  stand- 
ards—$4.50  to  $6  an  hour,  a  little  higher  for 
sawyers  and  for  the  machinists  who  keep  re- 
pairing and  keep  inventing.  At  last  count, 
there  were  427  people  in  the  four  plants. 

The  annual  U.S.  production  of  clothespins 
dropped  steadily  from  1950  until  1974.  That 
year,  the  country  experienced— in  addition 
to  lines  at  the  gas  station  and  that  wonder- 
ful economic  invention,  the  cost-of-fuel  ad- 
justment on  your  utility  bill— an  upturn,  if 
not  an  upsurge,  in  pinning  clothes  to  the 
line. 

"I  don't  metm  that  the  ladies  are  taking 
their  dryers  and  driving  them  to  the  dump." 
says  Richard  Penley.  "but  it  just  makes 
sense.  This  year  is  our  best  year  in  Califor- 
nia. People  out  there  tell  me  that  they've 
had  two  increases  in  their  electric  rates, 
almost  100  percent  over  the  last  year."  Up 
in  Vermont  even  little  National  is  feeling 
the  vibrations  of  a  50  percent  increase  in 
local  electric  rates. 

The  only  thing  you  can't  do  with  a 
clothespin  is  make  towels  fluffy.  "I  hate  the 
word  'fluffy'"  Penley  says.  The  other  word 
he  hates  is  "imported;"  When  the  clothes- 
pin market  bottomed  out  at  under  800  mil- 
lion pieces  in  1974.  imported  pins  accounted 
for  only  30  percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  By 
1977.  sales  were  nearing  a  billion  pins,  but 
imports  were  grabbing  nearly  half  the 
market,  and  domestic  production  had  actu- 
ally dropped. 

There  was  neither  quota  nor  tariff  to  limit 
clothespin  imports  when  the  market  turned 
around.  The  domestic  manufacturers 
banded  together,  in  a  mixture  of  rural  in- 
geniuousness  and  political  sophistication,  to 
do  for  clothespins  what  had  been  done,  but 
is  no  longer  done,  for  the  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry-get a  firm  quota  on  competitive  im- 
ports. 

The  first  problem  was  the  stated  goal  of 
the  United  States  government  to  discard  the 
policy  of  protectionism.  "You  might  say 
that  the  sacred  flame  of  free  trade  bums 
brightly  here. "  says  Steve  Saunders  of  the 
office  of  Ronald  Reagan's  special  trade  rep- 
resentative government.  The  second  was 
that  the  major  exporters  were  all  one  sort 
of  friend  or  another— ideological  or  mili- 
tary—both China.  Poland,  and  West  Germa- 
ny. 

The  third  problem  was  that  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission 
thought  the  manufacturers  were  kidding. 
The  commission  does  not  usually  get  re- 


quests td  protect  an  industry  whose  whole 
payroll  i«  worth  less  than  two  or  three  ship 
containeife  full  of  Italian  designer  shoes.  "It 
was."  sa]E  Robert  Tyrer,  legislative  aide  to 
that  chanpion  of  the  clothespin  industry. 
Maine  s(  nator  William  Cohen,  "a  rather 
long  edu  [rational  process.  We  had  to  get 
their  att<  ntion.  which  was  hard  when  they 
had  to  s  top  thinking  about  three  million 
(importer  1)  cars." 

As  of  oday,  no  manufactured  item  but 
the  cloth  rapin  enjoys  the  special  protection 
of  numerical  import  quotas.  There  are  bilat- 
eral agreements  (so-called  orderly  market- 
ing agre^nents)  with  Korea  and  Taiwan  to 
limit  th^  number  of  televisions  imported 
from  thdse  countries— agreements  due  to 
expire  t)  is  June.  Import  quotas  on  shoes 
(an  induiitry  employing  more  that  143,000 
Americar  workers)  expired  last  June,  appar- 
ently fon  iver. 

In  197S  and  again  in  December  1981,  the 
Trade  C<  mmission  recommended  five-year- 
long lim  tations  on  imported  clothespins. 
And  eact  time  the  White  House  responded 
with  a  tv(  D-year  program.  Such  are  the  diffi- 
culties ol  protectionism.  Finally  a  program 
of  up  to  five  years,  now  beginning  its'  third 
year,  wa  put  into  place.  The  function  of 
the  temp  )rary  limits  is  to  allow  the  industry 
to  model  nize  enough  to  meet  the  import 
challeng< . 

There  1 3  not  much  left  to  be  done,  really. 
The  clothespin  is  a  fairly  intractable  object 
to  handl^  on  an  assembly  line,  and  the  in- 
dustry is  not  big  enough  to  encourage  full 
robot  pro  duction.  Even  if  it  were,  robots  cut 
into  the  work  force,  and  in  Maine,  where 
most  of  I  he  clothespins  are  made,  jobs  are 
already  scarce. 

The  trduble  with  the  clothespin,  from  the 
automati  >n  standpoint,  is  both  the  material 
and  the  shape.  Plastic  clothespins  can  be 
made  em  llessly  and  identically,  but  plastic 
accounts  for  a  tiny  share  of  the  market. 
Plastic  d  iteriorates  in  the  sun  and  is  too 
slippery  I  o  hold  clothes.  If  you  want  a  work- 
ing cloth  ispin,  you  want  wood,  and  wood  is 
a  variabl !  material,  thanlcs  to  knots,  wood- 
peckers, imd  the  malignity  of  New  England 
weather. 

Half  th  e  labor  on  a  clothespin  production 
line  is  so  rting  and  discarding  the  imperfec- 
tions of  nature.  Some  labor  saving  is  possi- 
ble, parti  ;ularly  in  the  packaging  and  in  the 
area  of  mechanical  sorting  for  defective 
pins.  But  the  very  forked  nature  of  the  pins 
is  a  problem:  They  have,  unlike  toothpicks 
or  Popsi<]le  sticks,  the  habit  of  jamming  to- 
gether into  unmanageable  clumps. 

Domestic  spring  clothespins  can  usually 
be  distinguished  from  imports,  once  you 
have  thetn  both  in  hand.  The  American  pin 
will  havd  more  coils  and  heavier-gauge  gal- 
vanized wire  in  the  spring  and  somewhat 
heavier  wooden  parts.  But  you  seldom  see 
them  sid^  by  side  in  stores.  Clothespins,  in 
the  merchandiser's  mind,  are  clothespins, 
and  combarlson  shopping  is  unusual. 

•Whatj  really  gets  me,"  says  Richard 
Penley.  'fis  finding  my  pins  in  a  store  for  a 
buck  nlnfety-five.  and  some  imports  for  the 
same  prte.  Mine  cost  the  store  maybe  a 
dollar-twenty,  and  the  imports  cost  him 
maybe  ninety  cents.  And  they  say  the 
reason  ttjey  have  to  have  imports  is  to  keep 
the  pricejdown!" 

Clothespins  are  not,  as  they  say  in  mer- 
chandisiiig.  "price  sensitive."  Shoppers 
don't  but  them  often  enough  to  know  what 
the  righ  price  is.  "Even  when  somebody 
puts  thei  (1  on  special."  Penley  says.  "I  don't 
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\t  people  notice  them,  follow 


think  it'i 
they  jusi 


the  price  that  sells  them.  I  think 
have  enough  of  them  piled  on  the 


counter  so  tt 
the  impulse."! 

Even  the  nest  American  clothespins  are 
not  quite  what  they  used  to  be.  They  have 
shrunk  from  ^  full  six  inches  to  under  five, 
and  slight  imperfections,  including  mineral 
stains  in  the  wood,  are  allowed.  Beech  wood 
is  scarcer  and  wood  more  expensive  than 
when  the  L.  ^.  Mann  Company  of  Bryant 
Pond,  Maine. jwas  making  the  very  prince  of 
push-on  clotbespins.  Mann  specialized  in 
round  pins;  when  the  spring  pin  caught  on 
nationwide  after  World  War  II  the  company 
eventually  failed.  You  can  still  see  a  Mann 
pin.  Part  of  the  old  factory  is  now  a  restau- 
rant in  Bryant.  Pond— the  Boiler  Room— and 
it  is  using  up  ^he  old  company's  inventory  as 
napkin  hold^.  Hand-filling,  pure  white, 
the  Mann  c|othespin  exists  for  a  little 
longer  on  Highway  26.  but  it  is  sure  to  dis- 
appear, as  wil  that  other  institution  on  the 
highway,  thel  Shaker  village  down  at  Sab- 
bathday  Lake.  They're  not  making  any 
more  of  either  one. 

Besides  the  relationship  between  the 
rising  cost  of  energy  and  the  rising  sales 
curve  for  clothespins,  there  is  another 
reason  that  clothespin  sales  are  rising 
slowly.  Penlev's  square  pin  (they  are  cur- 
rently the  only  domestic  manufacturer)  is 
increasingly  popular  in  t^e  hobby  and  crafts 
market.  It  all  started  with  a  reindeer. 

If  you  take  two  square  pins  and  glue  them 
together  with(  the  legs  parallel,  you  have  a 
four-legged  s(lmething.  If  you  take  one  more 
square  clothespin  and  glue  it  so  that  the 
two  legs  are  i:  ointing  up  and  the  flat  side  of 
the  pin  is  at  i  ight  angles  to  the  flat  sides  of 
the  first  two  pins,  you  have  the  primary 
force  behind  the  new  boom  in  square 
clothespins.  He  publishes  glossy  maga- 
zines—Clothe  ipin  Crafts  and  Clothespin 
Craft  Decor  s  re  two  recent  issues— and  sells 
kits  of  square  clothespins  and  accessories. 

Innoventorg'  brand  name  for  Penley's 
pins,  sometimes  dyed  in  decorator  colors,  is 
"Woodkraft  Clothespins."  Innoventors  does 
$300,000  a  yitar  of  business  in  clothespin 
kits,  and  th<  y've  gone  far  past  reindeer, 
which  Samar  a  supplies  kits  for  but  which 
use  only  a  fev  clothespins.  There  is  Nanook, 
the  three-pin  deer,  and  a  four-pin  deer  that 
goes  with  th<  Urban  Santa  (Santa  is  built 
on  the  Basic  Body,  a  three-pin  construc- 
tion). 

If  you  reall  r  want  to  start  gluing,  there  is 
the  Marrakes  h  Table,  which  Is  constructed 
from  456  wl  ole  square  clothspins:  "This 
spectacular  tible."  avers  Clothespin  Craft 
Decor,  "would  be  the  conversation  piece  of 
ANY  room!  it's  actually  very  sturdy  and 
would  be  lovely  accented  with  natural  mate- 
rials or  large  floor  pillows.  .  .  .  Moroccan  in 
feeling,  you  ust  know  it  belongs  in  Casa- 
blanca! 

Richard  Pei  iley  is  not  knocking  the  hobby 
industry— although  clothespins  are  only  a 
tiny  fraction  }f  a  hobby  industry  that  aver- 
ages over  (3.ii  billion  a  year  in  retail  sales, 
an  industry  t  lat  can  attract  7000  buyers  to 
a  convention  (held  in  Dallas  in  March),  an 
industry  largi!  enough  to  require  ten  miles 
of  aisles  at  th  e  convention  center  just  to  get 
the  macrame  and  the  paint  and  the  glue 
and  the  clothespins  out  where  the  buyers 
can  see  them. 

The  attract  on  of  selling  pins  to  the  hobby 
industry  is  greater  than  the  actual  sales, 
which  are  i  small  fraction  of  Penley's 
annual  outpi  t.  Penley  has  been  trying  to 
get  several  d  scount  chain  stores  to  switch 
from  importe  i  pins  to  his  domestic  product. 
While  K  Mart,  for  example,  has  resisted 
purchasing  Penley's  practical  pins.  Joe  Sa- 
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maria  sold  every  single  K  Mart  store  his  In- 
noventors reindeer  kit  (three  of  Penley's 
Kant  Roll  pins,  cloth,  funny  bead  eyes,  and 
paint)  last  Christmas.  Richard  Penley  hopes 
that  Nanook  will  open  the  door  to  bulk- 
packed  Kant  Rolls  and  the  Americsji  Maid, 
Penley's  spring  pin. 

Samaria  is  out  there  is  Los  Angeles  work- 
ing with  dolly  pins,  the  little  square  pins 
that  little  girls  gave  up  on  twenty  years  ago. 
"Right  now,  it's  another  reindeer.  What  we 
call  a  'packaging  accessory,'"  he  says.  A 
packaging  accessory  is  something  you  tie  on 
a  package,  at  Christmas,  for  instance.  Some- 
where in  the  storage  shed  at  the  Penley 
plant  are  all  the  pieces  (they  hope)  of  the 
old  dolly  pin  machinery.  If  the  hobby  indus- 
try of  America  wants  dolly  pins,  somebody 
will  make  them.  That  is  the  way  it  is  in  busi- 
ness. There  is  always  someone  who  will  re- 
spond to  a  felt  need.* 


VINCENNES 


•  Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  would  like  to  ca.\\ 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  efforts 
to  return  the  name  Vincennes  to 
active  duty  with  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  name  Vincennes  has  had  a  long 
and  honorable  tradition,  both  in  early 
American  and  naval  history.  During 
the  American  Revolution,  the  Ameri- 
can troops  under  George  Rogers  Clark 
captured  the  British  Fort  Vincennes. 
resulting  in  the  awarding  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  to  the  United 
States  in  the  Treaty  of  Paris  in  1783. 
To  commemorate  this  decisive  event, 
the  U.S.  Navy  named  one  of  its  earliest 
ships  the  U.S.S.  Vincennes.  This  ship 
became  the  first  U.S.  Navy  vessel  to 
circunuiavigate  the  globe,  and  it  also 
took  part  in  the  first  diplomatic  mis- 
sion to  Japan  in  1846.  Two  cruisers 
carried  on  the  Vincennes'  tradition 
during  World  War  II,  serving  with  dis- 
tinction. 

The  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Indiana  on  January  20.  1982,  adopt- 
ed the  Indiana  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 38,  calling  upon  the  U.S.  Navy 
'to  return  the  name  Vincennes  to 
active  duty  with  the  fleet.  I  have  writ- 
ten to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in- 
forming him  of  the  Indiana  congres- 
sional delegation's  wholehearted  sup- 
port for  this  action,  and  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  Navy's  fourth  U.S.S.  Vin- 
cennes will  soon  be  assigned  to  active 
duty.  I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  general 
assembly's  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarks. 

The  resolution  follows: 

HonsE  CoNCURiiarr  Resolution 

A  house  concurrent  resolution  memorializ- 
ing the  U.S.  Navy  to  commission  another 
man  of  war  as  the  U.S.S.  Vincennes. 

Whereas,  at  the  Battle  of  Vinceimes. 
under  the  leadership  of  George  Rogers 
Clark,  the  British  post  at  Vincennes  was 
captured.  As  a  result  the  U.S.  claimed  the 
Northwest  Territory  in  the  Treaty  at  Paris 
and  confirmed  independence  for  our  new 
nation:  and. 

Whereas,  throughout  the  history  of  the 
United  States  its  navy  has  commissioned 
three  (3)  of  its  man-o-war  ships  under  the 
name  U.S.S.  Vincennes  to  commemorate 
this  rich  heritage:  and. 


Whereas,  the  original  U.S.S.  Vincennes 
was  the  first  U.S.  naval  vessel  to  circumnavi- 
gate the  globe.  It  also  explored  the  coasts  of 
California  and  Oregon  in  1840  and  1841 
(during  territorial  disputes  with  Great  Brit- 
ain). Later  the  Vincennes  helped  in  the 
opening  of  Japan  to  western  civilization: 
and. 

Whereas,  the  second  U.S.S.  Vinceimes  en- 
tered our  naval  fleet  in  the  1930'b  and 
served  until  it  was  sunk  at  the  Battle  of 
Savo  Island  during  World  War  II:  and. 

Whereas,  the  third  U.S.S.  Vincennes  was 
commissioned  to  replace  the  loss  of  her 
namesake.  This  ship  served  valiantly 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  Pacific 
Campaign  which  ultimately  brought  victory 
over  Japan.  After  an  honorable  career  she 
was  decommissioned  and  scrapped;  and. 

Whereas,  those  naval  vessels  commis- 
sioned under  the  name  U.S.S.  Vincennes 
have  served  a  long  and  distinguished  service 
to  our  country  in  war  and  in  t>eace:  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Indi- 
ana, the  Senate  concurring: 

Section  1.  That  the  General  Assembly,  on 
behalf  of  the  People  of  Indiana,  call  upon 
the  United  States  Navy  to  commission  a  de- 
stroyer/cruiser of  the  Aegis  class  under  the 
name  U.S.S.  Vincennes. 

Section  2.  That  the  People  of  Indiana  are 
proud  of  the  part  the  British  defeat  at  Vin- 
cennes played  in  assuring  our  country's  in- 
dependence and  recognize  that  victory  as  an 
important  step  in  obtaining  that  independ- 
ence. That  moment  of  history  should  be 
honored  and  preserved  by  commissioning 
one  of  our  naval  vessels  the  U.S.S.  Vin- 
cennes. 

Section  3.  Because  of  the  long  and  distin- 
guished careers  of  the  three  previous  Vin- 
ceimes served  and  because  these  ships  were 
originally  named  in  honor  of  an  important 
victory  in  the  American  Revolution,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  name  Vincennes  again 
take  its  place  among  the  active  ships  of  the 
United  States  Navy. 

Section  4.  That  the  Principal  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  shall  transmit 
copies  of  this  resolution  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  the  Honorable  Admiral  Miller, 
and  to  the  Honorable  William  Rose.  Mayor 
of  Vincennes.* 


JOE  GENTILE 


•  Mr.  LEIVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
native  of  Michigan  and  a  life-long 
baseball  fanatic,  I  spent  many  an  hour 
listening  to  Detroit  Tiger  baseball 
game  broadcasts  on  the  radio.  The  an- 
nouncer was  Joe  Gentile,  the  play-by- 
play voice  of  the  Tigers  and  Detroit 
Lion  football  team  as  well  as  a  popular 
local  disc  jockey. 

Joe  was  a  man  who  blanketed  Michi- 
gan with  his  description  of  the  heroic 
efforts  of  our  local  teams.  He  made  'os 
keep  the  faith— in  fact  he  gave  us 
faith  in  our  teams,  our  community, 
and  ourselves.  And  he  did  that  not  just 
with  his  professional  skills;  his  private 
life  was  dedicated  to  serving  people. 
He  was  always  available  to  lend  his 
help  to  a  worthy  cause  or  a  needy 
project. 

Joe  got  a  little  of  the  good  he  had 
done  returned  to  him  earlier  this 
month   when   over   600   people   from 


around  this  Nation  gathered  to  pay 
him  honor  at  a  banquet  in  his  honor. 
Guests  like  former  Tiger  greats  Hank 
Greenberg  and  Charlie  Gehringer 
were  there,  as  were  Lions  General 
Manager  Nick  Kerbaway  and  former 
Lion  Joe  Schmidt.  Joe  Gentile  was 
presented  with  a  resolution  of  tribute 
passed  by  the  Michigan  Legislature  as 
well  as  a  plaque  from  the  Crisis  Club. 
His  brother  and  sister— so  helpful  to 
him  since  the  onset  of  his  illness- 
were  also  present.  I,  unfortunately, 
was  not.  Had  I  been  there.  I  would 
have  no  doubt  made  a  mild  fool  of 
myself  trying  to  collect  all  the  auto- 
graphs I  never  collected  as  a  kid— and 
the  first  one  I  would  have  tried  for 
was  Joe  Gentile's. 

I  join  his  many  friends  in  wishing 
him  well  in  the  days  to  come  and 
thanking  him  for  a  job  well  done  in 
the  days  that  have  past  but  still  live 
on  in  my  mind  and  the  minds  of 
others.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  BCENNETH  J. 
SHOULDICE 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
evening  people  from  across  the  State 
of  Michigan  are  gathering  in  Sault 
Ste.  Marie  to  pay  tribute  to  a  fine 
public  servant.  Kenneth  J.  Shouldice. 

Dr.  Shouldice  has  spent  the  past  17 
years  developing  Lake  Superior  State 
College  into  one  of  the  best,  small 
public  schools  in  the  country.  Alumni 
from  the  school  are  providing  leader- 
ship in  many  fields  throughout  Michi- 
gan and  around  the  country. 

Having  realized  his  dream  of  build- 
ing such  an  institution.  Dr.  Shouldice 
has  chosen  to  retire.  Fortunately,  his 
dream  will  live  on  and  his  efforts  will 
long  be  remembered. 

Detroit  Free  Press  Columnist  Judd 
Amett  reminisces  about  Dr.  Shouldice 
in  a  column  today.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Ar- 
nett's  article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Flushed  Wi-rH  Success,  He's  Leaving 
Supehb  Soo  Campus 

There  is  the  story  about  the  good  ol'  coun- 
try boy  who  hurried  into  a  strange  saloon 
one  night,  leaned  over  the  bar  and  whis- 
pered to  the  bartender.  "Friend,  where  is 
the  toilet? " 

The  bartender,  being  extremely  busy, 
waved  a  hand  toward  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing and  said."Go  down  that  hallway  and 
you'll  find  it." 

So  the  good  ol'  country  boy  did  as  in- 
structed and  came,  finally,  to  two  doorways 
on  the  left  and  two  on  the  right.  He  opened 
the  first  door  on  the  left,  stepped  through 
it— and  fell  into  a  swimming  pool,  ker-plash. 

He  was  flailing  with  both  arms,  gasping 
and  gurgling,  when  an  attendant  heard  the 
commotion  and  came  running.  "Can  1  nelp 
you?"  he  called  out. 

Whereupon  the  good  ol'  country  boy.  still 
struggling  for  survival,  replied:  "For  heav- 
en's sake  .  .  .  don't  flush  it!" 

This  narrative,  which  will  doubtless  throw 
Sonny  Eliot  into  a  snit  of  jealousy,  came  to 
mind  a  few  days  ago  during  the  course  of  a 
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hurried  trip  to  Lake  Superior  St&te  College, 
where  President  Kenneth  J.  Shouldice  was 
holding  his  last  meeting  with  the  board  of 
control.  He  has  been  the  head  wrangler  at 
the  Sault  Ste.  Marie  campus  since  1965.  and 
tonight  he  will  be  honored  at  a  community 
banquet  which  will  feature  toasts,  salutes 
and  tributes  of  every  conceivable  fashion. 
Unable  to  be  present,  this  friend  and  admir- 
er submits  his  accolade  in  this  manner. 
"Ken.  or  boy.  you  never  let  them  flush  it!" 

They  tried.  EUirly  on  in  particular  there 
were  several  attempts  to  either  close  the 
campus  or  limit  the  scope  of  its  growth  and 
influence,  but  one  way  or  another  those 
sinkholes  were  averted.  There  is  the  person- 
al belief  that  much  of  this  nonsense  was 
halted  a  few  years  ago  when  Sen.  Phil  Hart, 
then  Interminally  ill.  indicated  that  any  me- 
morial to  him  should  take  the  form  of  a 
scholarship  fund  at  LSSC.  Not  only  did  the 
money  pour  in,  but  the  subsequent  fund 
drive  alerted  many  citizens  to  the  existence 
of  the  college  and  the  important  part  it 
plays  in  the  cultural  and  economic  well- 
being  of  the  eastern  Upper  Peninsula.  Even 
in  these  hard  times  enrollment  has  been  in- 
creasing, the  budget  has  been  balanced  and 
the  bricks  and  mortar  essential  to  one  of  the 
loveliest  academic  settings  anywhere  in  the 
Midwest  are  in  place. 

Now  of  his  own  volition  Ken  Shouldice  is 
saying  "so  long."  a  process  which  has  been 
much  more  difficult  than  he  anticipated. 
Late  last  summer,  feeling  rather  poorly,  he 
announced  his  intention  to  retire  even 
though  one  board  memt>er  told  him  flat  out 
that  he  was  whacky.  Later,  improved  in 
health,  he  was  to  say,  "I  wouldn't  do  it 
now!"  But  by  then  the  time  for  looking  back 
had  passed. 

He  and  his  lovely  Marie  will  live  in  Lan- 
sing, and  a  year  from  now,  after  his  commit- 
ment to  the  college  is  finished,  he  will  prob- 
ably be  raring  for  action  on  another  front. 
He  won't  receive  more  than  40  or  50  offers. 

He  has  been  privileged  to  erect  his  own 
monument  and  enjoy  it  in  the  process.  A 
half-century  hence,  if  man's  madness  hasn't 
destroyed  all  that  is  worthwhile,  the  stamp 
of  Kenneth  J.  Shouldice  will  still  be  on  Lake 
Superior  State  College,  overlooking  the 
International  Bridge  and  the  Soo  Locks,  a 
sight  to  behold  now  that  spring  has  come  to 
Sault  Ste.  Siberia! 


ADDRESS  BY  DANPORD  L. 
SAWYER.  JR..  PUBLIC  PRINTER 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  controversy  that  present- 
ly surrounds  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  Grave  allegations  have  been 
made  that  the  agency  is  overmanned, 
its  workers  are  overpaid,  and  its  prod- 
uct is  overpriced.  Inasmuch  as  the 
GPO  is  an  arm  of  Congress,  this  is  a 
matter  of  concern  to  all  of  us:  we  owe 
it  to  the  taxpayers  to  look  carefully  at 
these  allegations. 

Toward  this  end.  I  ask  that  a  recent 
address  by  the  Public  Printer  of  the 
United  States.  Danford  L.  Sawyer.  Jr., 
be  inserted  in  the  Record.  I  am  certain 
that  my  colleagues  will  find  his  disclo- 
sures as  deeply  disturbing  as  I  did. 

The  address  follows: 
Reuarxs  by  DAifroRD  L.  Sawyer.  Jr. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  with  you  all  today 
and  to  have  the  opportunity  to  tell  you 
what  I  have  encountered  at  the  Govern- 
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ment  Printing  Office  during  my  first  year. 
Although  il  was  confirmed  on  August  5,  1981 
as  the  18th  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States.  I  Joined  OPO  as  a  consultant  in  the 
of  May  1981:  and.  what  I  have 
in  the  last  12  months.  I  am  sure, 
will  be  of  Interest  to  you  all. 

GPO  ciirently  employs  some  6.200  people 
nationwicfe,  with  over  5,000  of  them  housed 
in  our  m^in  office  in  Washington.  D.C.  at 
North  Capitol  and  H  Streets.  The  average 
GPO  emmoyee  makes  a  salary  of  $25,000  a 
year.  GPQ  craft  employees  earn  a  mean  av- 
erage of  32  percent  more  than  their  compa- 
triots in  ^oth  the  Federal  sector  and  in  the 
private  settor.  Eighty  percent  of  GPO  over- 
head cost*,  for  in-plant  production,  are  per- 
sonnel exj>enses.  "That  compares  to  40  to  50 
percent  iri  the  private  sector.  The  end  result 
is  that  tht  typical  Job  produced  by  the  Gov- 
ernment t>rinting  Office  costs  about  twice 
what  it  viDuld  if  we  procured  it  in  the  pri- 
vate sectc  r.  Now.  these  figures  are  shocking 
in  and  of  themselves:  But.  when  you  aAA  to 
that  fact  that  77  percent  of  what  is  pro- 
duced in-|  lant  is  produced  for  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, it  b  >comes  political  dynamite!  Bluntly 
speaking.  GPO  passes  its  high  personnel 
costs  on  U » the  Congress  in  the  form  of  ever- 
escalating  rates  for  the  work  performed, 
and  the  tstxpayer  is  the  one  who  pays  the 
bill! 

The  GF  O  operates  from  a  revolving  fund.' 
There  is  io  authorizing  committee  per  se. 
and  our  appropriation  requests  are  really 
nothing  riore  than  our  best  guess  of  Con- 
gress' reqjirements  for  the  following  fiscal 
year.  If  wi !  are  wrong,  the  difference  is  made 
up  in  our  supplemental. 

To  take  a  look  at  the  larger  picture.  Fed- 
eral printing  is  today  a  $2'/:  to  $3  billion 
business,  >ne-third  of  which  is  processed  by 
the  Gov«mment  Printing  Office.  During 
fiscal  yeai  1981.  $465  million  worth  of  print- 
ing was  pi  ocured  from  the  private  sector  by 
the  Govenment  Printing  Office,  primarily 
for  agenqies:  and  $181  million  worth  of 
printing  Was  procured  in-plant,  primarily 
for  the  U£.  Congress. 

Since  assuming  the  position  of  Public 
Printer.  I  [have  tried  in  every  way  possible  to 
PO's  overhead  costs.  We  have 
vertime  by  as  little  as  $'/^  million 
and  by  as  much  as  $900,000  a 
e  have  reduced  the  size  of  the 
force  by  over  400  people  through 
e  have  petitioned  the  Office  of 
Personnel  Management  for  an  early  out 
which  cofld  remove,  according  to  a  recent 
survey,  ai  many  as  500  from  GPO's  payroll 
in  the  n^ct  2  years.  The  overall  work  force 
can  be  raduced  from  its  present  6,200  em- 
ployees Iqvel  to  somewhere  in  the  vicinity  of 
4,500  to  5^000  employees  over  the  next  2  to  3 
years'  tinje.  without  decreasing  the  agency's 
output  injany  way.  Survey  efforts  are  in  the 
planning  j  stage  at  this  moment  to  refine 
res  further,  and  to  give  the  Con- 
rst  accurate  look  in  decades  at  the 
eeds  of  the  agency  which  is  the 
gle  expense  in  its  budget, 
cutting  efforts  have  extended  to 
er  of  GPO.  A  vigorously  pursued 
agement  program  should  result  in 
savings  o^  over  $1  million  a  year.  Equipment 
and  furniture  purchases  have  been  cur- 
tailed. Careful  controls  have  been  instituted 
over  evei^thing  from  travel  to  newspaper 
and  magalsine  subscriptions:  And,  as  a  result 
our  cost  df  operation  is  decreasing. 

Now  m  my  of  you  have  been  reading  a 

great  deif  about  the  Government  Printing 

the  press  recently.  Some  Of  you 

of  our  efforts  in  the  Superintend- 
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ent  of  Documbnts"  division  where  we  have 
turned  a  $20  nilllion  3  year  running  loss  into 
a  $3.7  million  profit  as  of  this  very  moment. 
Others  of  you  have  probably  read  one  or 
more  of  the  Ithree  columns  that  Donald 
Lambro  has  [recently  penned  about  the 
agency  and  oihers  of  you  may  have  read 
any  of  a  scorelof  articles  in  as  diverse  publi- 
cations as  the  [New  York  Times  and  Human 
Events  dealing  with  everything  from  the 
public's  right-lo-know  to  the  technological 
revolution  th^t  has  overtaken  the  printing 
industry.  Th^  item  that  has  probably 
caught  more  aitention  than  any  other,  how- 
ever, is  the  (government  Printing  Office's 
plan  to  furlough  its  entire  work  force  6  days 
over  the  next  T  months. 

Because  of  aeclining  volume,  caused  pri- 
marily by  eff(^ts  on  the  part  of  both  Con^ 
gress  and  the  Keagan  administration  to  cur- 
tail Federal  printinR.  the  volume  increases 
of  previous  years  have  been  erased  and 
GPO  has  lost  tl  million  a  month  the  first  5 
months  of  this  fiscal  year.  We  have  man- 
aged to  be  marginally  profitable  In  the  last 
2  months,  normally  our  i>eak  season,  but  we 
anticipate  ending  the  year  in  a  loss  situa- 
tion. Rather  I  than  taking  a  precipitous 
action  In  RIFHng  several  hundred  employ- 
ees, we  have  chosen  the  furlough  alterna- 
tive instead.  liet  me  point  out  that  most  of 
the  furlough  days  are  wed  to  holiday  week- 
ends. Many  efnployees  would  not  show  up 
anyway  and  we  have  also  taken  into  account 
the  fact  that  ihe  Congress  would  not  be  in 
session  at  thede  times  either. 

The  22  union  bargaining  units  at  OPO  op- 
posed the  furiough  concept  from  "day  one" 
and  as  the  dajib  and  weeks  have  gone  by.  the 
pressure  on  niy  office  has  increased.  Sena- 
tor Mathias  and  Congressman  Hawkins 
have  met  witn  me  in  an  attempt  to  persuade 
me  to  defer  tills  action.  Many  impacted  and 
concerned  panties,  while  recognizing  our  fi- 
nancial dilemtna.  have  urged  us  to  forego 
the  furlough:  ^ut  none  of  them  has  offered 
itlve.  Finally,  the  Joint  Com- 
iting,  the  oversight  committee 
of  the  U.S.  Cdngress,  met  and  passed  7  to  0 
a  resolution  tl)at  forbids  me  to  proceed  with 
RIF,  or  take  any  other  ad- 
■\  actions  without  their  con- 
currence. I  haVe  been  advised  that  this  reso- 
lution has  no  effect  In  the  law  and  it  is  a 
sense  of  the  committee  resolution.  Further, 
this  resolution  runs  counter  to  certain  very 
specific  sections  of  title  44  and  to  the  Civil 
Service  Reform  Act.  Three  Republican 
members  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing chose  to  abstain,  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  committee  or  to  vote  present. 

At  the  sameltime  we  have  been  involved  in 
the  skirmish  {over  the  furlough,  we  have 
Ing  wage  negotiations  with 
GPO's  22  uni4n  bargaining  units.  Our  posi- 
tion has  been  to  work  toward  parity  with 
Federal  Government:  And  as 
lal  offer  to  the  unions  was  to 
phase  in  a  mekn  average  decrease  of  22  per- 
cent over  the  next  3  years.  The  unions  have 
countered  with  an  offer  that  would  increase 
GPO  wages  bs|  over  20  percent  over  the  next 
2  years.  We  t|ave  now  reached  an  impasse 
and  the  matter  has  gone  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Fritting  on  appeal.  It  is  my  hope 
that  the  Joirn.  Committee  will  deal  forth- 
rightly  with  ihis  matter  and  at  the  very 
least  freeze  GPO  craft  workers'  salaries  at 
their  current  jevel. 

The  bottom  iline  is  that  the  Public  Printer 
of  the  United  IStates  has  uncovered  extraor- 
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dinary    wastes 
brought  it  to 


and    inefficiency    and    has 
the  attention  of  the  responsi- 


ble oversight  Committee.  The  voting  majori- 


ty on  that  oversight  committee  has  attempt- 
ed to  stop  him  from  doing  something— any- 
thing about  it.  Those  opposed  to  what  we 
would  do  have  further  spread  the  story  that 
I  am  working  under  the  direct  orders  of  the 
administration  and  that  we  have  the  mak- 
ings of  a  classic  clash  between  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches  of  government. 
That  Is  Just  not  so.  I  am  the  head  of  a  legis- 
lative agency  and  proud  of  It.  What  I  have 
uncovered  is  Congress'  problem  and  Con- 
gress needs  to  act  to  do  something  about  it. 
I  have  never  done  or  said  anything  that 
could  be  construed  as  declaring  my  inde- 
pendence from  Congress. 

I  have  faith  that  responsible  fiscal  con- 
servatives in  twth  bodies  and  in  both  parties 
will  step  forward  and  do  what  has  to  be 
done. 

One  further  myth  needs  to  be  explored 
before  this  talk  concludes.  The  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  has  been  referred  to  as 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  I  have  served  on  the  board 
of  directors  of  a  savings  and  loan  association 
and  have  been  the  president  or  a  corporate 
officer  of  several  different  corporations  in 
the  U.S.  and  abroad.  The  board  of  directors 
of  an  industrial  concern,  and  that  is  what 
GPO  is,  meet  regularly— generally  at  least 
once  a  month— and  set  policy.  In  addition, 
each  board  member  takes  committee  assign- 
ments that  require  additional  regular  meet- 
ings and  a  great  deal  of  study.  Then,  the 
board  leaves  it  up  to  management  to  Imple- 
ment that  policy.  The  typical  board  of  direc- 
tors hires  and  fires  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, and  that  chief  executive  officer  normal- 
ly takes  a  seat  on  that  board  as  a  full  voting 
member.  In  many  cases,  he  is  the  chairman 
of  the  board.  Further,  the  typical  board  of 
directors  Is  responsible  for  the  fiscal  sound- 
ness of  the  organization  under  its  control 
and  individual  directors  assume  a  significant 
personal  liability  in  the  fiscal  area.  In  other 
words,  they  can  be  held  personally  liable 
and  sued  if  things  go  wrong.  The  chairman 
of  the  board  may  have  a  staff  assistant  who 
assists  him  with  board  meetings  but  more 
than  likely  he  depends  upon  one  of  the  or- 
ganization employees  to  handle  those  de- 
tails for  him. 

The  relationship  between  the  JCP  and  the 
GPO  is  very  much  different  than  the  rela- 
tionship I  have  detailed.  The  Joint  Commit- 
tee has  met  twice  in  the  year  I  have  been 
Public  Printer.  In  both  cases,  the  end  result 
of  those  meetings  was  to  turn  back  or  to  try 
to  turn  back  initiatives  underway  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  designed  to  in- 
crease that  agency's  cost  effectiveness  and 
efficiency,  and  to  save  the  taxpayers  money! 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  does  not 
select  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office.  I  am  a  Presidential 
appointee,  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  can  only  be  dismissed  by  the  President. 
The  Joint  Committee  on  Printing  is  not  in- 
volved in  GPO's  budget  process.  We  operate 
from  a  revolving  fund,  billing  Congress  and 
the  various  agencies  for  the  end  product 
that  we  produce,  and  paying  the  wages  of 
our  employees  and  the  other  costs  in  con- 
nection with  our  operation  from  that  fund. 
We  appear  in  front  of  the  House  and  Senate 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommittees 
but  only  to  speak  for  the  printing  and  bind- 
ing needs  of  the  Congress  and  certain  specif- 
ic programs  conducted  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents'  division.  The  funds  we 
request  are  really  nothing  more  than  our 
best  guess  as  to  Congress'  printing  and  bind- 
ing needs  for  the  coming  fiscal  year:  And.  if 
we  are  wrong,  we  make  up  the  difference  in 


our  supplemental.  Under  title  44  of  the 
United  States  Code,  the  Joint  Committee 
does  have  broad  powers  over  all  Federal 
printing  and  binding  and  exercises  oversight 
responsibilities  over  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office,  as  well  as  maintaining  a  high 
degree  of  control  over  the  operation  of  some 
300  other  Federal  non-GPO  printing  estab- 
lishments scattered  over  the  globe.  The 
Joint  Committee  has  a  staff  of  18  people 
whose  efforts  occasionally  conflict  with 
those  of  the  management  of  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office.  The  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing  is  an  oversight  committee  and 
not  a  board  of  directors. 

The  concept,  however,  of  a  board  of  direc- 
tors is  not  repugnant  to  us  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  and  there  are  a  variety 
of  ways  that  one  could  be  constituted,  such 
as  by  having  the  House  and  Senate  submit 
names  to  the  President  as  they  do  for  the 
selection  of  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Or  perhaps,  the  President 
could  continue  with  the  selection  of  the 
Public  Printer  and  the  Congress  could  select 
the  board  directly  in  some  manner. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  this  is  an  age  of 
budget  and  overall  economic  constraints. 
The  American  public  is  looking  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  take  action 
and  resolve  the  many  financial  problems  we 
face.  There  Is  no  better  place  for  Congress 
to  start  than  with  the  single  largest  expense 
in  its  own  budget.  The  disparities  between 
craft,  wage  board,  and  other  workers  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed. Our  solution  is  to  classify  all  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office  workers  in  the 
same  way  all  other  Federal  workers  are  clas- 
sified and  to  pay  them  accordingly.  Title  44 
needs  to  be  rewritten  and  we  believe  that 
means  abolishing  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  transferring  most  of  its  powers 
to  the  Public  Printer  of  the  United  States: 
subject,  of  course,  to  control  by  a  real  board 
of  directors.  So  there  may  be  no  misunder- 
standing. I  am  more  than  willing  to  state 
that,  when  that  is  accomplished.  I  will  pre- 
sent myself  to  the  White  Hous^  for  reas- 
signment, in  order  that  I  would  in  no  way 
appear  to  benefit  from  such  action.  The 
Kiess  Act  that  requires  bargaining  with  the 
unions  also  needs  to  be  abolished. 

I  ask  for  your  support  to  work  to  these 
ends.  Thank  you.  Now.  if  time  allows.  I'd  be 
happy  to  answer  questions. 


NATIONAL  NUCLEAR  WASTE 
POLICY  ACT  OP  1982  (S.  1662) 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  when  the 
Senate  passed  the  National  Nuclear 
Waste  Policy  Act  of  1982  (S.  1662)  last 
month,  it  took  an  important  step 
toward  establishing  a  comprehensive, 
coherent  Federal  program  for  manag- 
ing and  disposing  of  high-level  nuclear 
waste.  Although  in  the  past  I  have  ex- 
pressed concern  over  several  elements 
of  the  bill— particularly  provisions  for 
Federal  away-from-reactor  (AFR)  and 
monitored  retrievable  storage  of  nucle- 
ar waste— I  believe  on  balance  the  bill 
offers  a  reasonable  program  for  solv- 
ing the  nuclear  waste  disposal  prob- 
lem. 

However,  one  provision  in  the 
Senate-passed  bill,  added  in  the  final 
hour  of  Senate  consideration,  causes 
me  especial  concern.  I  refer  to  section 
204.  which  states: 


The  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued in  any  Federal.  State,  and  local  ad- 
ministrative or  judicial  proceeding  to  satisfy 
any  legal  or  statutory  requirment  <1)  for  the 
existence  of  and  the  approval  of  the  United 
States  of  a  demonstrated  technology  or 
means  for  the  disposal  of  spent  fuel  and 
high-level  nuclear  waste:  and  (2)  for  assur- 
ance of  the  safe  disposal  of  spent  fuel  and 
high-level  nuclear  waste  and  the  scheduled 
availability  of  storage  and  disposal  facilities 
for  high-level  nuclear  wastes. 

The  Senate  adopted  this  amendment 
without  the  benefit  of  committee 
hearings  or  floor  debate.  The  floor 
manager  of  the  bill  proposed  it  after 
all  major  substantive  debate  on  the 
bill  had  been  completed,  and  he  char- 
acterized it  as  a  "minor"  amendment, 
part  of  the  "bookkeeping  and  record- 
keeping on  this  bill."  Unfortunately, 
this  amendment  is  not  "minor."  To 
the  contrary,  it  has  potentially  sweep- 
ing implications  and  deserved  careful 
consideration  and  full  debate  by  the 
Senate  before  it  was  accepted. 

Mr.  President,  several  States  cur- 
rently have  laws  prohibiting  the  con- 
struction of  new  nuclear  powerplants 
until  a  safe  method  for  disposing  of 
the  resulting  wastes  has  been  demon- 
strated. In  addition,  the  Nuclear  Regu- 
latory Commission  has  been  conduct- 
ing a  proceeding  to  determine  whether 
it  has  confidence  that  facilities  for 
permanently  disposing  of  high-level 
nuclear  waste  will  be  available  when 
needed. 

This  amendment  is  ill-considered  for 
several  reasons.  First,  it  seems  to  over- 
ride the  discretion  and  authority  of 
the  Commission  and  the  States  by  di- 
recting them  to  consider  mere  enact- 
ment of  this  nuclear  waste  bill  as 
proof  that  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
problem  has  been  solved.  Federal. 
State,  and  local  administrative  tribu- 
nals must  construe  this  bill  and  all  rel- 
evant State  and  local  legislation  to 
that  effect. 

A  legislative  statement  of  this  type 
is  ludicrous  on  its  face.  Nothing  hJEts 
prevented  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  nuclear  industry  from  devel- 
oping and  demonstrating  a  safe,  tech- 
nologically sound  method  for  dispos- 
ing of  nuclear  waste.  Yet,  since  the 
dawn  of  the  atomic  age,  no  such  tech- 
nology has  been  demonstrated.  When 
did  Congress  acquire  the  omniscient 
authority  to  declare  that  an  undemon- 
strated  technology,  with  all  its  uncer- 
tainties, will  ultimately  prove  success- 
ful? Certainly,  a  legislative  declaration 
will  not  guarantee  the  success  of  ef- 
forts to  dispose  of  nuclear  waste,  just 
as  it  would  not  have  guaranteed  the 
success  of  efforts  to  put  a  man  on  the 
Moon  in  10  years.  Indeed,  the  very 
purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  establish  a 
program  that  we  all  hope,  but  cannot 
be  sure,  will  lead  to  the  permanent  dis- 
posal of  high-level  nuclear  waste. 

Second,  this  provision  raises  serious 
constitutional  questions  of  federalism 
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and  separation  of  powers  by  displacing 
and  restricting  various  Federal,  State, 
and  local  powers  to  regulate  in  an  ex- 
tremely sensitive  area.  To  the  extent 
that  the  amendment  eliminates  State 
and  local  regulatory  authority  over 
nuclear  power  issues  not  within  a  Fed- 
eral regulatory  scheme,  the  amend- 
ment threatens  to  create  a  serious  reg- 
ulatory vacuum. 

Third,  the  amendment  will  tend  to 
increase  public  skepticism  about  the 
good  faith  of  the  Federal  Government 
In  trying  to  implement  a  safe,  techno- 
logically sound  solution  to  the  nuclear 
waste  disposal  problem.  By  cavalierly 
announcing,  contrary  to  legitimate 
public  perceptions,  that  enactment  of 
this  bill  constitutes  a  demonstrated  so- 
lution to  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
problem,  and  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  judicial  tribunals,  may 
no  longer  concern  themselves  with 
this  issue,  this  amendment  can  only 
cause  citizens  to  shake  their  heads  in 
disbelief.  As  a  result,  the  amendment 
will  erode  the  public  confidence  in  the 
Federal  nuclear  waste  disposal  pro- 
gram so  necessary  to  its  success. 

Finally,  the  amendment  seems  pat- 
ently designed  to  affect  at  least  two 
pending  court  cases.  The  first  case 
raises  the  question  whether  a  State 
may  properly  prohibit  the  construc- 
tion of  new  nuclear  powerplants 
within  its  jurisdiction  until  the  Feder- 
al Governments  demonstrates  a  solu- 
tion to  the  nuclear  waste  disposal 
problem.  (Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  Co. 
against  California  State  Energy  Re- 
sources Conservation  and  Develop- 
ment Commission,  pending  grant  of 
certiorari  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.) 
The  other  case  involves  the  extent  of 
the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission's 
mandate  to  assess  and  consider  the 
risks  associated  with  the  "back  end"  of 
the  nuclear  fuel  cycle,  including  nucle- 
ar waste  disposal,  in  its  decisions  to  li- 
cense nuclear  powerplants.  (Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  Inc. 
against  NRC,  decided  April  27,  1982  by 
D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.) 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  should 
have  given  this  amendment,  and  its 
implications,  careful  consideration 
before  including  it  in  the  National  Nu- 
clear Waste  Policy  Act.  Because  of  the 
amendment's  mischievous  nature,  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  I  do 
not  support  it.  Moreover,  I  hope  the 
House,  when  it  considers  nuclear 
waste  legislation,  will  undo  the  poten- 
tially serious  damage  this  amendment 
could  cause  by  including  a  provision 
that  makes  clear  that  enactment  of  a 
nuclear  waste  bill  should,  in  no  way, 
be  construed  as  constituting  a  demon- 
strated solution  to  the  nuclear  waste 
disposal  problem. 


MINNESOTA  ACID  RAIN  ACT 

•  Mr.    DURENBERGER.    Mr.    Presi- 
dent, I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  Senate 


Joint  Resolution  195,  introduced  by 
the  difiinguished  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont, Robert  Staftord.  The  resolu- 
tion authorizes  and  requests  the  Presi- 
dent to  I  issue  a  proclamation  designat- 
ing the  Iweek  of  May  2  through  May  8, 
1982  as  "National  Clean  Air  Week." 

The  rfesolution  is  particularly  Impor- 
tant because  of  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  reauthorization  now  underway  of 
the  Clefji  Air  Act. 

Of  particular  concern  are  the  major 
issues  arising  since  the  1977  reauthor- 
ization of  the  act— the  acid  rain  phe- 
nomenqn  and  the  impact  of  long  range 
transport  of  air  pollution. 

The  I  Minnesota  Legislature  has 
passed  lind  Governor  Quie  has  signed 
into  laJBv  landmark  legislation  that 
makes  i|iIinnesota  the  first  State  in  the 
countryl  which  will  develop  an  acid 
rain  standard  and  control  mechanism 
to  achieve  that  standard. 

The  two  legislators  that  provided 
leadership  for  this  bill.  Representative 
ArleneTl.  Lehto  and  State  Senator 
Gerald  'Willet,  noted  in  the  statement 
of  legisiative  intent  that: 

Acid  Reposition  substantially  resulting 
from  th«  conduct  of  commercial  and  indus- 
trial oparations,  both  within  and  without 
the  statd  poses  a  present  and  severe  danger 
to  the  delicate  balance  of  ecological  systems 
within  ^e  state,  and  the  failure  to  act 
prompti}  and  decisively  to  mitigate  or  elimi- 
nate thii  danger  will  soon  result  in  untold 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  agriculture, 
water,  forest,  fish,  and  wildlife  resources  of 
the  stati.  It  is  therefore  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  ...  to  mitigate  or  eliminate  the 
acid  deposition  problem  by  curbing  sources 
of  acid  Reposition  within  the  state  and  to 
support  and  encourage  other  states,  the  fed- 
eral govarnment,  and  the  province  of  Ontar- 
io in  rect>gnizing  the  dangers  of  acid  deposi- 
tion and  taking  steps  to  mitigate  oi*  elimi- 
nate it  Mthin  their  own  Jurisdictions. 

The  Minnesota  Acid  Deposition  Act 
grew  fBom  a  study  conducted  by  the 
Minnesota  Pollution  Control  Agency, 
a  studM  which  was  authorized  by  the 
Acid  Pl-ecipitation  Act  of  1980.  The 
study  is  the  first  comprehensive  look 
at  the  f  egree  to  which  acid  deposition 
jeopardizes  the  quality  of  water  re- 
sources in  any  one  State. 

The  btudy  "Acid  Precipitation  in 
Minnea  ata"  noted  that: 

The  ci  Trent  version  of  the  Federal  Clean 
Air  Act  ( Iocs  not  provide  clear  statutory  lan- 
guage a  lowing  one  State  to  obtain  relief 
from  acl  d  deposition  caused  by  emissions  in 
other  SI  fttes.  It  is  estimated  that  70  percent 
of  the  I  cid  deposition  in  Minnesota  origi- 
nates ou  tside  of  the  state  ".  . ."  thus  a  prob- 
lem thai  is  a  potential  threat  to  the  tourism 
industry .  the  forest  products  industry  and 
other  ai  ricultural  crops  as  well  as  human 
health  <  annot  be  mitigated  by  state  action 
alone.  A  Ithough  states  like  Minnesota.  Wis- 
consin. 1  nd  New  York,  that  have  highly  sen- 
sitive V)  ater  resources,  are  making  great 
strides  n  addressing  the  problem,  a  joint 
state/fc  leral  partnership  must  be  initiated 
to  addre  ss  the  total  effect  of  sulpher  dioxide 
emissior  s  and  long  range  transport  on  a  na- 
tional bi  isis. 

Alth(  ugh  further  study  of  the  acid 
deposit  on   phenomenon   is   in   order. 


Mr 
Minnesota 
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there  is  no  i  luestion  that  Federal  legis- 
lation is  needed  now  to  initiate  action 
to  reduce  Sulfur  dioxide  and  nitrate 
ons  from  utility  sources  in 
this  reauthorization  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act. 

President,  I  request  that  the 

Acid   Deposition  Act  and 

the  Executive  Summary  of  the  report 

"Acid  Prec%Jitation  in  Minnesota"  be 

printed  in  tjhe  Congressional  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

An  act  relating  to  the  environment:  limiting 
and  reducing  emissions  of  sulphur  dioxide 
in  the  state:  requiring  adoption  of  an  acid 
deposition  jcontrol  standard  and  plan  by 
the  pollution  control  agency;  requiring  re- 
ports; Jmpoeing  an  assessment  on  utilities; 
appropriating  money:  amending  Minneso- 
ta Statutes  1981  Supplement.  Section 
116C.69.  Siibdivision  3;  proposing  new  law 
coded  in  Minnesota  Statutes.  Chapter  116 

Be  it  enaated  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota, 

SECTION  1.  1116.431  [LEGISLATIVE  INTENT.] 

The  legislature  recognizes  that  acid  depo- 


sition subsi 
duct  of  CO 
ations.  both 
poses  a  prei 
delicate  ball 
the  state 
promptly  an^ 
nate  this 


mitigate  or 
problem  by 
tion  within  t 
courage  oth< 
ment.  and  tl 
nizing  the 
taking   ste: 
within  their 


tially  resulting  from  the  con- 
lercial  and  industrial  oper- 
ithln  and  without  the  state, 
nt  and  severe  danger  to  the 
ce  of  ecological  systems  within 
nd  that  the  failure  to  act 
decisively  to  mitigate  or  elimi- 
ger  will  soon  result  in  untold 
and  irreparable  damage  to  the  agricultural, 
water,  forest^  fish,  and  wildlife  resources  of 
the  state.  It|is  therefore  the  intent  of  the 
legislature  i^  enacting  sections  1  to  4  to 
liminate  the  acid  deposition 
urbing  sources  of  acid  deposi- 
e  state  and  to  support  and  en- 
r  states,  the  federal  govem- 
province  of  Ontario  in  recog- 
ngers  of  acid  deposition  and 
to  mitigate  or  eliminate  it 
wn  jurisdictions. 

SEC.  2.  ( 1  ie.131    lACID  DEPOSITION  DEriNED.l 

As  used  inl  sections  1  to  4.  "acid  deposi- 
tion" means  |Lhe  wet  or  dry  deposition  from 
the  atmosphere  of  chemical  compounds, 
usually  in  tne  form  of  rain  or  snow,  having 
the  potential  to  form  an  aqueous  compound 
with  a  pH  letel  lower  than  the  level  consid- 
ered normal  under  natural  conditions,  or 
lower  than  516. 

SEC.  3.   (llS.4Jl    (SENSITIVE  areas;  STANDARDS.) 

Subdivision  1.  (List  of  Areas.)  By  January 
1.  1983.  the  jpollution  control  agency  shall 
publish  a  preliminary  list  of  counties  deter- 
mined to  corjtain  natural  resources  sensitive 
to  the  impacts  of  acid  deposition.  Sensitive 
areas  shall  b^  designated  on  the  basis  of: 

(a)  the  pretence  of  plants  and  animal  spe- 
cies which  aije  sensitive  to  acid  deposition; 

(b)  geolo^cal  information  identifying 
those  areas  :which  have  insoluble  bedrock 
which  is  incipable  of  adequately  neutraliz- 
ing acid  depoBition;  and 

(c)  existink  acid  deposition  reports  and 
data  prepaipd  by  the  pollution  control 
agency  and  ihe  federal  environmental  pro- 
tection agency.  The  pollution  control 
agency  shall  iconduct  public  meetings  on  the 
preliminary  list  of  acid  deposition  sensitive 
areas.  Meetitngs  shall  be  concluded  by 
March  I.  1983.  and  a  final  list  published  by 
May  1.  1983.!The  list  shall  not  be  subject  to 
the  rulemaking  or  contested  case  provisions 
of  chapter  1! . 
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Subd.  2.  [standards.]  (a)  By  January  1. 
1985.  the  agency  shall  adopt  an  acid  deposi- 
tion standard  for  wet  plus  dry  acid  deposi- 
tion in  the  acid  deposition  sensitive  areas 
listed  pursuant  to  subdivision  1. 

(b)  By  January  1,  1986,  the  agency  shall 
adopt  an  acid  deposition  control  plan  to 
attain  and  maintain  the  acid  deposition 
standard  adopted  under  clause  (a),  address- 
ing sources  both  inside  and  outside  of  the 
sUte  which  emit  more  than  100  tons  of  sul- 
phur dioxide  per  year.  The  plan  shall  in- 
clude an  analysis  of  the  estimated  compli- 
ance costs  for  facilities  emitting  sulphur  di- 
oxide. Any  emission  reductions  required 
inside  of  the  state  shall  be  based  on  the  con- 
tribution of  sources  inside  of  the  state  to 
acid  deposition  in  excess  of  the  standard. 

(c)  By  January  1,  1990,  sources  located 
inside  the  state  shall  be  in  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  acid  deposition  control 
plan. 

sec.  4.   1116.46)  [REPORTS  TO  THE  LEGISLATURE.) 

By  January  1,  1986.  the  agency  shall 
submit  its  acid  deposition  control  plan  to 
the  appropriate  substantive  committees  of 
both  houses  of  the  legislature.  By  January 
1.  1987,  and  each  two  years  thereafter  until 
January  1.  1991.  the  agency  shall  submit  to 
the  legislative  committees  a  report  detailing 
the  reduction  of  sulphur  dioxide  needed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  section  3  and  the 
progress  which  has  been  made  to  meet 
those  requirements. 

SEC.  5.  MINNESOTA  STATUTES  1981  SUPPLEMENT, 
SECTION  116C.69,  SUBDIVISION  3,  IS  AMENDED 
TO  READ 

Subd.  3.  (Funding;  a.ssessment.]  The  board 
shall  finance  its  base  line  studies,  general 
environmental  studies,  development  of  crite- 
ria, inventory  preparation,  monitoring  of 
conditions  placed  on  site  certificates  and 
construction  permits,  and  all  other  work, 
other  than  specific  site  and  route  designa- 
tion, from  an  assessment  made  quarterly,  at 
least  30  days  before  the  start  of  each  quar- 
ter, by  the  board  against  all  utilities.  The  as- 
sessment shall  also  include  an  amount  suffi- 
cient to  cover  60  percent  of  the  costs  to  the 
pollution  control  agency  of  developing  the 
acid  deposition  control  plan  required  by  sec- 
tions 1  to  4;  this  amount  shall  be  certified  to 
the  board  by  the  executive  director  of  the 
'pollution  control  agency.  Each  share  shall 
be  determined  as  follows:  ( I )  the  ratio  that 
the  annual  retail  kilowatt-hour  sales  in  the 
sUte  of  each  utility  bears  to  the  annual 
total  retail  kilowatt-hour  sales  in  the  state 
of  all  such  utilities,  multiplied  by  0.667,  plus 
(2)  the  ratio  that  the  annual  gross  revenue 
from  retail  kilowatt-hour  sales  in  the  state 
of  each  utility  bears  to  the  annual  total 
gross  revenues  from  reUil  kilowatt-hour 
sales  in  the  state  of  all  such  utilities,  multi- 
plied by  0.333.  as  determined  by  the  board. 
The  Assessment  shall  be  credited  to  the 
general  fund  and  shall  be  paid  to  the  state 
treasury  within  30  days  after  receipt  of  the 
bill,  which  shall  constitute  notice  of  said  as- 
sessment and  demand  of  payment  thereof. 
The  total  amount  which  may  be  assessed  to 
the  several  utilities  under  authority  of  this 
subdivision  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the 
annual  budget  of  the  board  for  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  subdivision  plus  60  per- 
cent of  the  annual  budget  of  the  pollution 
control  agency  for  developing  the  plan  re- 
quired by  section  1  to  4.  The  assessment  for 
the  second  quarter  of  each  fiscal  year  shall 
be  adjusted  to  compensate  for  the  amount 
by  which  actual  expenditures  by  the  txiard 
and  the  pollution  control  agency  for  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  were  more  or  less  than 
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the  estimated  expenditures  previously   as- 
sessed. 

SEC.  6.  [APPROPRIATION.) 

The  sum  of  $81.  455  is  appropriated  from 
the  general  fund  to  the  agency  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act;  for  fiscal  year  1983,  the  as- 
sessment pursuant  to  section  S  shall  not 
exceed  this  amount. 

SEC.  7.  [EFFECTIVE  DATE.) 

Section  5  is  effective  June  1.  1982.  Sec- 
tions 1  to  4  are  effective  July  1.  1982. 

Acid  Precipitation  in  Minnesota  ' 
chapter  1— executive  summary 
Introduction 
Acid  precipitation,  although  only  recently 
recognized  as  an  environmental  problem, 
has  existed  in  some  areas  of  the  world  since 
the  industrial  revolution  of  the  19th  centu- 
ry. The  term  "acid  rain"  was  originally 
coined  in  1872  by  Robert  Angus  Smith,  who 
noted  that  rain  was  more  acidic  near  Eng- 
lish cities  than  in  the  rural  countryside,  and 
who  postulated  that  the  combustion  of  coal 
was  responsible.  Since  the  discoveries  by 
Smith,  the  subject  of  acid  precipitation  has 
been  the  focus  of  a  large  amount  of  scientif- 
ic research,  controversy,  and  public  concern. 
Until  a  few  years  ago,  very  little  was  actual- 
ly known  about  acid  precipiUtion.  Today, 
although  many  questions  remain  to  be  an- 
swered, a  vast  amount  of  information  and 
evidence  exists  concerning  the  causes  of 
acid  precipitation  and  its  effects  on  the  en- 
vironment. 

Formation,  transportation,  and  deposition 

Acidity  is  the  result  of  free  hydrogen  ions 
(H*)  in  solution  and  is  measured  by  the  log- 
arithmic pH  scale. 

The  difference  between  two  pH  units  rep- 
resents a  10-fold  difference  in  concentra- 
tion. Because  of  the  presence  of  carbon  di- 
oxide in  the  atmosphere,  unpolluted  rain  is 
believed  to  have  a  pH  of  about  5.6.  Rain  or 
snow  with  a  pH  less  than  5.6  is  considered  to 
be  acidic.  Today,  acidic  precipitation  is  oc- 
curring in  large  regions  of  the  eastern 
United  States  and  Canada,  Europe,  and 
Japan,  as  well  as  certain  isolated  areas  in 
western  North  America. 

Acidic  precipitation  is  only  one  comtjonent 
of  a  process  called  atmospheric  deposition 
which  is  a  combination  of  wet  deposition 
(the  removal  of  particles,  pollutants,  and 
dissolved  substances  from  the  atmosphere 
by  rain.  snow.  hail,  dew,  fog.  and  frost)  and 
dry  deposition  (the  removal  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  gases  by  adsorption  and  ab- 
sorption, and  particles  by  either  impaction 
and/or  gravitational  settling). 

The  acidity  of  precipitation  and  deposi- 
tion is  primarily  due  to  the  presence  of  sul- 
furic acid  (HiSO.)  and  nitric  acid  (HNO,). 
These  acids  are  chemically  transformed  in 
the  atmosphere  from  the  emissions  of 
sulfur  dioxide  (SO,)  and  nitrogen  oxides 
(NO.).  Unfortunately,  the  mechanism  of  the 
transformation  process  is  not  clearly  under- 
stood at  this  time. 

Sulfur,  which  is  a  trace  element  in  coal 
and  oil,  is  emitted  into  the  atmosphere  as 
SO,  by  the  combustion  of  these  fossil  fuels. 
Altough  natural  sources  of  SO,  exist,  man- 
made  emissions  account  for  about  90  per- 
cent of  the  atmospheric  sulfur  emissions  in 
North  America.  About  85  percent  of  the  SO, 
emissions  in  the  United  States  occur  east  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains.  Electric  utilities  com- 
prise about  60  percent  of  the  total  U.S. 
emissions. 
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Nitrogen  oxides,  also  emitted  in  the  proc- 
ess of  combusting  fossil  fuels,  are  derived 
equally  from  automobiles  (transportation), 
industry,  and  utilities.  The  NO,  emissiori 
density  in  the  United  SUtes  closely  follows 
population  density. 

Although  there  is  insufficient  information 
available  to  determine  to  what  degree  the 
acidity  of  precipitation  and  deposition  has 
increased  over  the  last  few  decades,  several 
factors  have  likely  contributed  to  the  in- 
crease in  geographical  distribution  and  acid- 
ity in  precipitation  and  deposition:  1)  the 
height  of  emission  stacks  has  increased 
greatly  over  the  last  few  decades  (to  combat 
local  pollution  problems),  causing  the  pol- 
lutants to  be  carried  greater  distances:  2) 
particulate  controls  have  reduced  emissions 
of  fly  ash,  which  may  have  served  to  partial- 
ly neutralize  acidic  emissions  or  cause  them 
to  be  deposited  nearer  to  their  source:  3)  al- 
though coal  consumption  has  not  increased 
greatly  over  the  last  few  decades,  less  is  now 
used  for  residential  heating  and  emissions 
are  more  concentrated  in  facilities  equipped 
with  tall  stacks  (such  as  utilities),  contribut- 
ing to  more  efficient  conversion  and  long- 
range  transport. 

Effects  of  acid  deposition 

Both  the  sulfur  and  nitrogen  contained  In 
deposition,  as  well  as  other  substances  that 
are  present,  are  essential  nutrients  for 
plants.  In  some  circumstances,  atomos- 
pheric  deposition  can  be  beneficial.  Howev- 
er, at  high  concentrations,  the  acidity  of 
precipitation  can  affect  the  natural  cycling 
and  toxicity  of  certain  elements  in  the  envi- 
ronment. Recently  glaciated  areas  that  are 
characterized  by  exposed  granitic  t>edrock 
and  thin,  noncalcareous  soil  are  the  most 
sensitive  to  acidic  deposition.  In  general,  the 
potential  effects  of  acidic  deposition  are  as 
follows: 

Acidification  of  sensitive  soils  leading  to 
increased  leaching  of  nutrients  and  minerals 
(some  of  which  are  toxic),  as  well  as  de- 
creased rate  of  many  soil  microbiological 
processes  such  as  nitrogen  fixation'. 

Direct  and  indirect  effects  on  crops,  either 
due  to  foliar  damage  from  acidity  or  a  long- 
term  decline  in  productivity  as  a  result  of 
the  loss  of  essential  nutrients  and  minerals 
from  the  soil.  Some  crops  in  areas  low  in 
sulfur  and  nitrogen  may  be  stimulated  by 
the  deposition  of  sulfate  and  nitrate. 

Long-term  loss  of  forest  productivity  from 
the  loss  of  soil  minerals  and  nutrients,  or 
actual  toxic  response  to  increased  concen- 
trations of  soluble  metals  in  soilwater. 

Acidification  of  surface  waters  as  a  result 
of  acid  inputs  overwhelming  the  natural 
buffering  capacity  of  entire  watersheds,  also 
enhancing  the  solubility  and  mobility  of 
metals  leading  to  increased  metal  concentra- 
tion in  acidified  waters. 

Interference  of  the  normal  reproduction 
of  fish,  amphibians,  and  other  aquatic  orga- 
nisms that  occurs  when  unfavorable  condi- 
tions such  as  high  acidity  coupled  with  high 
metals  concentrations  exist. 

Temporary  acidification  of  sensitive  lakes 
and  streams  during  snow  melt  which  can 
also  lead  to  reproductive  failure  in  aquatic 
organisms. 

Potential  health  risks  from  drinking  acidi- 
fied surface  or  ground  water  containing 
high  metal  concentrations  and  from  con- 
suming fish  that  contain  high  levels  of  mer- 
cury or  other  metals. 

In  combination  with  other  air  pollutants, 
increased  corrosion  of  man-made  materials 
and  structures. 
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Acid  deposition  in  Minnetota 

The  annual  mean  pH  of  rain  and  snow  in 
Minnesota  ranges  from  about  4.6  in  extreme 
northeastern  Minnesota  to  atx>ut  5.5  in  ex- 
treme southwestern  Minnesota.  Recent  data 
suggests  lower  pH  values  In  northern  Min- 
nesota. The  strong  east-west  gradient  in  pre- 
cipiUtion  acidity  is  attributed  in  part  to 
neutralization  of  the  precipitation  by  wind- 
blown, calcareous  soil  particles  in  the  agri- 
cultural areas  of  Minnesota.  Snow  is  more 
acidic  than  rain  as  a  result  of  inhibition  of 
soil  particle  Euspension  by  the  snow  cover. 

Local  variations  in  precipitation  acidity 
due  to  proximity  to  point  sources  and  urban 
areas  likely  exist,  but  there  Is  insufficient 
data  to  further  characterize  precipitation 
quality  in  Minnesota  at  this  time. 

Sulfate  deposition  (a  measure  of  the  acidi- 
fying potential  of  deposition)  in  Minnesota 
ranges  from  about  13-29  kilograms  per  hec- 
tare per  year  (kg/ha/yr)  and  probably  aver- 
ages about  20  kg/ha/yr  in  northeastern 
Minnesota.  Approximately  30  percent  of  the 
acidic  deposition  in  northern  Minnesota  re- 
sults from  sources  in  Minnesota. 
Lake  sensitivity 

Many  lakes  in  Minnesota  are  sensitive  or 
potentially  sensitive  to  acidic  deposition.  As 
a  result  of  Minnesota's  glacial  history,  much 
of  northeastern  Minnesota  and  parts  of  cen- 
tra] Minnesota  are  characterized  by  thin, 
noncalcareous  soils  and  exposed  outcrops  of 
granitic  bedrock.  Lakes  found  in  such  re- 
gions are  generally  low  in  alkalinity  (buffer- 
ing capacity),  although  large  variations 
exist  within  any  given  area. 

Figure  1.1  is  a  preliminary  sensitivity  map 
indicating  the  areas  in  Minnesota  that  con- 
tain or  may  contain  sensitive  lakes.  The 
areas  of  highest  sensitivity  occur  in  and 
around  the  Poundary  Waters  Canoe  Area 
Wilderness,  parts  of  southwestern  St.  Louis, 
central  Carlton,  northwestern  Crow  Wing, 
northern  Morrison,  and  eastern  Steams  and 
Todd  Counties.  Areas  of  moderate  sensitivi- 
ty are  located  throughout  northern,  north 
central,  and  northeastern  Minnestoa.  Agri- 
cultural lands  in  southern  and  western  Min- 
nesota are  classified  as  areas  of  low  sensitiv- 
ity. 

Data  from  recent  lake  suveys  Indicate  that 
extremely  and  potentially  sensitive  lakes 
are  found  In  the  following  counties: 

Counties  containing  extremely  and  moder- 
ately sensitive  lakes:  Aitkin,  Cass.  Carlton, 
Cook,  Crow  Wing.  Itasca,  Kanabec.  Lake, 
Morrison,  Pine,  and  St.  Louis. 

Counties  containing  potentially  sensitive 
lakes:  Anoka,  Becker,  Beltrami,  Benton, 
Chisago,  Clearwater,  Hubbard,  Isanti,  Koo- 
chiching, and  Washington. 

The  following  sensitivity  breakdown  has 
been  estimated  for  the  12.034  lakes  in  Min- 
nesota by  classification  and  estimated 
number:  Extremely  sensitive,  512-967;  mod- 
erately sensitive.  928-1401;  potentially  sensi- 
tive, 1005-1384. 

The  lower  end  of  the  above  ranges  is  prob- 
ably more  reflective  of  lake  sensitivity  in 
Mlimesota.  These  ranges  do  not  reflect  the 
number  of  sensitive  fishing  lakes.  Currently, 
no  Minnesota  lakes  have  been  found  to  be 
either  acidic  or  acidified.  Without  additional 
information,  it  is  not  possible  to  more  close- 
ly identify  the  number  and  sensitivity  of 
lakes  in  Minnesota. 
Impacts  on  aquatic  and  terrestrial  resources 

Both  the  annual  precipitation  pH  and  sul- 
fate deposition  rates  in  northeastern  Minne- 
sota are  equal  to  or  greater  than  loadings 
associated  with  lake  acidification  and  fish 
mortality  In  very  sensitive  lakes  in  Scandi- 
navia. 


The  curtent  and  historical  lake  data  base 
in  Minneaota  is  inadequate  to  formulate 
conclusive]  evidence  regarding  the  impact 
status  of  lakes.  However,  none  of  the  534 
lakes  for  which  limited  data  exists  have 
been  founi  I  to  be  acidic  (totally  without  buf- 
fering capiicity). 

Historic  alkalinity  comparisons  from  254 
lakes,  curijent  lake  chemistry  data  from  534 
lakes,  pH  Repression  in  4  northern  Minneso- 
ta stream4  during  snow  melt,  and  the  sul- 
fate depo^tion  rates  of  between  13  and  29 
kg/ha/yr, !  considered  together,  provide 
strong  ci^umstantial  evidence  indicating 
that  som^  lakes  and  streams  are  currently 
being  affe:ted  (although  they  have  not  yet 
lost  all  of  their  buffering  capacity).  Contin- 
ued loadii  gs  at  these  or  higher  levels  will 
almost  cet  tainly  cause  detrimental  chemical 
changes  ii  i  at  least  the  most  sensitive  eco- 
systems. >  ,t  this  time,  it  is  not  possible  to 
predict  t^  e  length  of  time  needed  before 
more  noti  :eable  changes  in  lake  chemistry 
will  occur. 

Because  the  pH  of  precipitation  is  general- 
ly greater  than  5.0  in  the  agricultural  areas 
of  MInnea  }ta,  it  is  unlikely  that  short-term 
foliar  effects  will  occur  In  Minnesota  crops. 
In  additiofi.  agricultural  amendments  to  soil 
will  likely  overshadow  the  effects  of  acid 
deposition!  As  a  result,  agriculture  in  Min- 
nesota docs  not  appear  to  be  threatened  at 
this  time;  Long-term  problems  associated 
with  loss  af  nutrients  from  soils  may  be  pos- 
sible, especially  if  the  acidity  of  precipita- 
tion fallir^  in  the  agricultural  areas  of  Min- 
nesota increases  in  the  future. 

More  research  is  needed  to  assess  the 
impact  of  acidic  deposition  on  forests.  How- 
ever, Min  tiesota  forests  are  likekly  to  be 
more  sens  itive  than  crops  for  the  following 
reasons:  1 1  the  forested  areas  of  Minnesota 
are  receiung  precipitation  that  is  signifi- 
cantly mi  ire  acidic  than  the  agricultural 
areas;  2)  i  he  forest  soils  are  more  sensitive 
than  agri(  ultural  soils;  3)  unlike  agricultur- 
al soils,  fa  rest  soils  are  usually  not  amended. 
Any  impa  :ts  on  Minnesota  forests  are  likely 
to  be  long  term  problems  rather  than  imme- 
diate ones 

Effects  <  71  fish  and  tourism  in  Minnesota 

Recent  i  itudies  have  pointed  to  a  failure  of 
body  salt  regulation  in  fish  as  the  primary 
cause  of  leath  in  acidified  waters.  Loss  of 
fish  woul  i  be  expected  from  clear  water 
lakes  thai  are  low  in  organics  and  other  po- 
tential ch  elates  and  that  are  found  in  envi- 
ronments susceptible  to  acid  inputs.  Such 
systems  tre  generally  low  in  calcium  and 


recoi  nized 


fish     are 


less     physiologically     protected 


against  ion  depletion.  The  most  common 
effect  on  jTish  is  poor  recruitment  from  nat- 
ural reproduction,  a  result  of  disruption  of 
normal  reproductive  cycles.  Waters  charac- 
teristic of  low  pH  have  potential  for  the  dis- 
solution ctf  heavy  metals,  such  as  aluminum, 
mercury,  ^inc.  nickel,  and  copper,  from  lake 
sediment^  or  watershed.  Increased  alumi- 
num concentrations  may  cause  toxicity  to 
fish  at  oH  levels  that  are  normally  not 
harmful.! 

The  impact  of  acidification  on  fisheries  in 
Minnesota  resulting  from  acidic  deposition 
is  dependent  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
given  aquatic  system  and  the  susceptibility 
of  the  fljh  species  present.  Minnesota  fish 
species  nf>st  sensitive  to  water  acidification 
include  femallmouth  bass,  walleye,  lake 
trout,  rainbow  trout,  and  burbot.  Northern 
pike,  brown  bullheads,  white  suckers,  and 
sunfish  are  moderately  sensitive,  while 
yellow  pe  rch  are  relatively  tolerant. 

Of  the  12,034  lakes  in  Minnesota,' some 
3.000  ha  ing  surface  areas  of  40  acres  or 
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estimated  that  approximately  729 
Minnesota  may  be  susceptible 
Some  of  the  most  sought 
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waters. 
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nfluence  the  outdoor-orient- 
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at  $346  million  for  1980. 
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$1.6  billion  (after  adjustment 

inflation).  Of  the  thirteen 
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Loss  of  fish  ^pulations  and  the  accompa- 
nying biologiQil  degradation  would  elimi- 
nate resorts  ahd  combination  resort-outfit- 
ter operations  and  reduce  other  tourism  ex- 
penditures in  I  he  Boundary  Waters  area  of 
Minnesota  by  at  least  one-half,  thereby  re- 
ducing the  total  economic  impact  of  these 
industries  froin  $63  million  to  $21  million 
annually.  Dire  :t  and  indirect  loss  of  Jobs  is 
estimated  at  3,  )00. 

No  evidence  of  direct  fish  kills  resulting 
from  lake  or  stream  acidification  presently 
exists  for  Minnesota  waters.  It  is  more  likely 
that  Impacts  would  be  reflected  by  alter- 
ations in  population  structure  and  growth 
and  production  rates.  These  parameters  re- 
quire relativay  long  monitoring  periods 
with  associate^  funding  to  adequately  delin- 
eate the  problem. 

Health  effects 

Acid  rain  does  present  a  serious  potential 
for  health  effacts  in  Minnesota  through  the 
introduction  l>f  toxic  metals  in  drinking 
water  supplies  and  fish  tissue.  Although 
these  effects  l^ave  not  yet  been  conclusively 
demonstrated.!  It  is  anticipated  that  portions 
of  the  State  v<jill  be  affected  should  current 
levels  of  acid  [precipitation  continue. 

U  for  health  effects  arising 
idification  of  drinking  water 
due  to  the  inpiit  of  acid 
letals  from  the  watershed  or 
to  the  supply,  or  the  leaching 
from  the  distribution  system 
piping  by  wat^r  made  corrosive  by  acid  rain. 
Softwater  laloes  and  shallow  groundwater 
supplies  are  trie  most  susceptible  to  these 
effects.  J 

Of  the  drinking  water  supplies  using  sur- 
face water,  mpst  appeared  to  be  from  rela- 
tively hard  w^ter  lakes  and  mine  pits,  and 
hence  not  imriedlately  susceptible  to  acidifi- 
cation. Howevjer.  the  effects  of  acid  rain  on 
pit  mine  watet'  supplies  is  not  know.  One  of 
the  supplies,  fiurntside  Lake,  is  a  very  soft 
lake  and  may  Ibe  susceptible  to  acid  rain  ef- 
fects in  spite  ^f  its  relatively  large  size.  The 
treatment  facilities  at  Bumtside  currently 
appear  capat  le  of  coping  with  corrosive 
water,  but  th(i  possibility  of  private  uses  of 
other  such  soft  water  lakes  exists.  These 
private  supplies  would  not  be  expected  to 
have  adequate  facilities  to  control  corrosion. 
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The  municipal  groundwater  supplies  draw 
from  hard  water  aquifers  which  are  general- 
ly quite  deep.  However,  two  areas  of  concern 
do  stand  out.  First,  there  is  scant  informa- 
tion available  on  private  well  supplies  in  the 
area  of  the  state  that  is  considered  most 
susceptible  to  acid  rain,  i.e.,  the  northern 
half  of  Cook.  St.  Louis  and  Lake  Counties. 
This  area  currently  receives  rain  at  a  pH  of 
4.6  to  4.8.  The  possibility  exists  that  the 
shallower  wells  in  the  glacial  drift  of  the 
region  are  susceptible  to  seasonal  acidifica- 
tion during  the  spring  snowmelt.  Longer 
term  changes  are  also  possible  with  contin- 
ue or  increasing  precipitation  acidity. 

Second,  several  sources  of  information 
seem  to  indicate  that  groundwater  in  Pine 
County  (in  the  Kettle  River  Watershed)  is 
very  soft  and  already  exhibits  corrosive  ten- 
dencies in  some  water  supplies.  The  sand 
and  gravel  soil  of  this  region  and  the  thin 
glacial  drift  would  be  expected  to  be  suscep- 
tible to  acid  rain  impacts.  Indeed,  the  acidi- 
fication of  groundwater  observed  in  other 
parts  of  the  United  SUtes,  Canada  and 
Sweden  have  occurred  under  just  such  con- 
ditions. There  is  a  need  for  more  informtion 
from  private  supplies  in  Pine  County  to  ex- 
amine the  possibility  of  their  sensitivity. 
None  of  the  current  data  demonstrates 
acidification  of  ground  water;  however,  the 
assessment  of  sensitivity  should  be  expand- 
ed to  cover  the  gaps  in  information. 

Acidification  of  water  supplies  can  lead  to 
increased  leaching  of  metals  from  soils  and 
bedrock  as  well  as  from  supply  lines.  It  is 
not  expected  that  treatment  procedures  cur- 
rently in  use  would  be  very  effective  for  re- 
moving metals  from  raw  water  Intakes. 

The  fish  mercury  data  available  on  north- 
eastern Minnesota  lakes  show  a  correlation 
between  fish  tissue  mercury  and  pH  or  alka- 
linity. The  lakes  examined  were  generally 
not  considered  to  be  those  most  susceptible 
to  acid  rain.  The  more  susceptible  lakes 
would  be  smaller  headwater  lakes  of  very 
low  alkalinity. 

The  effect  of  increasing  acidity  on  fish 
mercury  levels  has  been  noted  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world  and  has  resulted  in 
black  listing  of  lakes  to  protect  public 
health.  The  sportfUhlng  population  of  Min- 
nesota is  currently  exposed  to  a  serious  risk 
from  fish  so  contaminated,  prompting  the 
State  Health  Department  to  issue  consump- 
tion advisories  for  many  of  Minnesota's 
lakes.  It  is  anticipated  that  acid  rain  will  ex- 
acerbate this  situation  by  influencing  in 
many  ways  the  processes  by  which  mercury 
travels  through  the  environment  and  is  fi- 
nally incorporated  in  fish  tissue. 

Mitigation 

The  addition  of  a  neutralizing  agent,  such 
as  lime,  to  a  lake  or  watershed  is  a  possible 
method  of  keeping  acid-affected  waters 
alive.  However,  due  to  the  vast  size  of  sensi- 
tive areas,  liming  lakes  or  watersheds  is  not 
viewed  a  feasible  approach  to  solving  the 
acid  precipitation  problem.  Liming  may 
have  a  place  as  a  method  of  temporarily 
protecting  certain  extremely  sensitive  lakes, 
or  as  a  method  of  restoring  acidic  lakes. 

Scientists  believe  that  sulfur  dioxide  emis- 
sions in  North  America  should  be  reduced 
by  40  to  50  percent  in  order  to  protect  sensi- 
tive ecosystems.  Technology  exists  today  to 
make  such  reductions. 

Estimates  indicate  that  utility  bills  will 
rise  by  approximately  2  percent  on  the  aver- 
age if  SO  emissions  in  the  United  SUtes 
were  rolled  back  by  about  30  percent.  The 
cost  of  such  emission  reductions  may,  in 
fact,  be  cost  effective  in  terms  of  savings  on 
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crops,  forests,  building  damage,  health,  and 
improved  lake  quality. 

Sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  Minnesota 
have  been  reduced  by  about  37  percent  since 
1972,  although  not  because  of  acid  rain. 
Current  emissions  total  about  272,000  tons/ 
year  and  are  low  compared  to  most  eastern 
states.  Further  reductions  in  Minnesota 
emissions  are  attainable  under  a  number  of 
possible  options.  Depending  on  the  choice  of 
control,  costs  could  range  from  34  million 
dollars  to  400  million  dollars  and  emissions 
could  be  reduced  by  22  to  37  percent.  The 
resulting  reduction  in  acidic  deposition 
would  not  be  adequate  to  ensure  protection 
of  sensitive  resources.  Emissions  must  be  re- 
duced in  other  states  as  well. 

The  current  version  of  the  federal  Clean 
Air  Act  does  not  provide  clear  statutory  lan- 
guage allowing  one  state  to  obtain  relief 
from  acid  deposition  caused  by  emissions  in 
other  states. 

Recommendations 

More  detailed  atmosphere  monitoring  is 
needed  to  better  characterize  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  acidic  deposition  in  Minne- 
sota. Such  monitoring  should  be  conducted 
on  a  long-term  basis  in  order  to  identify  any 
significant  trends  deposition.  Current  moni- 
toring plans  will  supply  a  portion  of  the 
data  that  is  necessary. 

Computer  modeling,  individual  storm 
analysis,  and  air  mass  trajectory  analysis 
are  needed  to  more  accurately  determine 
source  contributions  to  acidic  deposition  in 
the  sensitive  areas  of  Minnesota.  Such  in- 
formation will  be  important  when  consider- 
ing mitigation  option. 

Detailed  lake  and  stream  watershed  stud- 
ies are  critically  needed  for  a  better  under- 
standing of  lake  sensitivity  and  response  to 
acid  deposition.  Such  studies  should  include 
an  examination  of  the  vegetation,  soils,  and 
hydrology  within  different  lake  basins,  cou- 
pled with  detail  lake  chemistry  studies  and 
deposition  monitoring.  Resulting  chemical, 
nutrient,  and  water  budgets  can  be  used  to 
model  lake  acidification  rates  for  individual 
lake  systems. 

A  comprehensive  system  of  indexing  and 
data  management  should  be  developed  to 
specifically  identify  lake  and  stream  suscep- 
tibility. Such  indexing  should  result  from 
expanded  l>aseline  data  surveys  for  lakes 
and  fish  populations  as  well  as  lake-water- 
shed studies  and  computer  modelling. 

Intensive  fish  population  surveys  should 
be  continued  to  identify  lakes  and  streams 
of  particular  sensitivity  and  to  identify  and 
monitor  stress  status  of  individual  fish  pop- 
ulations. 

The  impact  of  snow  melt  needs  further 
evaluation  on  both  lakes  and  streams.  Bioas- 
say  studies  should  be  included  to  determine 
the  effects  of  snow  melt  on  the  reproductive 
success  and  survival  of  sensitive  fish  species. 

Further  evaluation  is  needed  to  determine 
the  potential  effectiveness  of  lime  applica- 
tion as  a  fish  management  tool  for  the 
treatment  of  important  aquatic  resources. 

Additional  examination  of  forest  and  agri- 
cultural soil  properties  is  necessary  to  better 
predict  potential  long-term  impacts  on  for- 
estry and  agriculture  In  Minnesota. 

Gather  information  on  ground  water  qual- 
ity and  the  dependence  of  private  supplies 
on  sensitive  waters,  for  the  remote  areas  of 
northeastern  Minnesota  and  Pine  County  to 
assess  the  likelihood  and  timing  of  acid  rain 
impacts,  especially  look  for  seasonal  effects. 

Fish  mercury  studies  should  be  done  on 
the  more  acid  rain  susceptible  lakes  to  fully 
assess  and  plan  for  the  potential  impact  of 
acid  rain. 


A  routine  fish  mercury  program  should  be 
put  into  operation  to  measure  trends  and 
thereby  assess  the  timing  of  the  acid  rain 
influence.* 


PEACE  LINKS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  with  roots  in  Arkansas  have  long 
been  familiar  with  the  hard  work  per- 
formed by  Mrs.  Betty  Bumpers  in  a 
number  of  areas.  Chief  among  these 
was  in  behalf  of  Innoculating  school 
children  against  disease.  During  her 
husband's  tenure  as  Governor  of  Ar- 
kansas, she  became  a  presence  in  her 
own  right,  showing  a  fierce  determina- 
tion to  guarantee  this  safety  precau- 
tion for  all  yoimg  people  in  the  State. 
And  when  he  came  to  the  Senate,  she 
went  national  with  her  crusade.  All  of 
us  are  aware  of  the  impressive  results 
this  program  has  shown  over  the  past 
5  or  6  years. 

Now  the  considerable  talents  of  Mrs. 
Betty  Bumpers— wife  of  my  distin- 
guished collegue  from  Arkansas— have 
been  turned  toward  what  is  surely  the 
number  one  concern  today:  the  threat 
of  nuclear  war  and  the  pressing,  imme- 
diate need  for  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. She  is  spearheading  a  new  move- 
ment know  as  "Peace  Links,"  operat- 
ing out  of  Washington  as  a  national 
contact  point  of  women  interested  in 
the  question  of  disarmament  and 
wanting  to  lead  their  support  to  this 
cause. 

This  is  not  just  another  big  bureau 
with  a  hierarchy  of  authority  and 
command.  Mrs.  Bumpers  has  far  too 
much  savvy  to  let  tentacles  and  off- 
shoots threaten  a  worthy  effort.  In- 
stead, this  is  a  grass-roots  network  for 
women  committed  to  the  disarmament 
point  of  view  and  wanting  to  know 
how  they  might  take  part  in  it. 

If  I  luiow  anything  about  the  past 
energies  of  Betty  Bimipers,  and  of  her 
unflagging  devotion  to  purpose,  then  I 
predict  a  resounding  success  for  this 
movement.  In  fact.  I  feel  better  about 
disarmament  already,  knowing  that 
she  has  marshaled  her  forces  in  behalf 
of  peace. 

Yesterday's  New  york  Times  includ- 
ed an  article  outlining  much  of  the 
purpose  and  design  I  have  just  de- 
scribed. It  is  a  fitting  tribute  to  Mrs. 
Bumpers,  and  I  predict  that  it  is  only 
the  first  of  many  in  praise  of  a  grand 
lady  of  Arkansas.  I  ask  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Politicians'  Wives  and  "Peace  Links" 
(By  Barbara  Oamarekian) 

Washington,  May  25— When  Betty  Bump- 
ers sat  down  with  friends  to  put  together  an 
organization  that  would  encourage  women 
to  get  involved  in  the  nuclear  arms  debate, 
they  puzzled  over  what  to  call  themselves. 

"One  woman  said,  'We  can't  use  the  word 
peace  because  it  has  a  bad  connotation." 
Mrs.  Bumpers  recalled.  "And  I  sort  of 
dumbly  agreed.    Yeah,  that's  right.'  And 
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then  It  hit  me.  to  think  that  we  had  reached 
the  point  of  thinking  In  this  country  that 
the  word  peace  was  unacceptable.  What  the 
hecK,  we  said,  we'll  use  It  anyway." 

Mrs.  Bumpers,  whose  husband.  Dale,  used 
to  be  Governor  of  Arkansas  and  Is  now  a 
Democratic  Senator  from  that  state,  has 
been  on  the  stump  in  behalf  of  disarma- 
ment and  is  an  organizer  of  "Peace  Links."  a 
fledgling  Washington-based  operation  that 
hopes  to  act  as  a  grass-roots  clearinghouse 
for  women,  putting  them  in  touch  with  or- 
ganizations already  working  on  disarma- 
ment. 

NUMBERS  AREN'T  IMPORTAlfT 

"What  we  want  to  do  Is  to  tap  into  every 
woman's  organization  across  the  country, 
from  garden  clubs  to  church  groups,  and 
have  them  put  nuclear  awareness  on  their 
agenda,"  said  Mrs.  Bumpers,  a  57-year-old 
mother  of  three.  "We  want  women  to  know 
that  they  shouldn't  be  put  off  by  the  tech- 
nical vocabulary." 

"I  don't  try  to  be  an  expert  and  remember 
all  the  facts  and  figures  myself."  she  said.  "I 
don't  play  the  numbers  game,  because  the 
numbers  aren't  important.  All  you  really 
have  to  know  is  that  we  already  have  more 
than  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  annihilate 
each  other,  that  the  scientists  who  devel- 
oped this  weapon  say  it  is  a  war  in  which  no 
one  wins  and  that  the  chance  of  it  happen- 
ing by  accident  is  Increased  by  every  addi- 
tional warhead  that  is  buUt." 

Mrs.  Bumpers,  who  has  recently  returned 
from  two  months  of  traveling  and  spesJcing 
on  the  Issue  in  her  home  state,  said  that  the 
comments  she  received  "made  me  forget  to 
be  nervous." 

With  the  help  of  a  grant  from  the  Win- 
throp  Rockefeller  Foundation,  more  than 
2,000  women  are  now  involved  in  the  Arkan- 
sas pilot  program;  32  of  the  state's  75  coun- 
ties have  coordinators  and  there  is  a  state 
headquarters  In  Little  Rock. 

The  disarmament  campaign  is.  directed 
toward  women.  Mrs.  Bumpers  said,  because 
it  Is  the  ultimate  parenting  issue.  "Women 
have  been  socialized  to  think  about  the  ma- 
turing aspect.  Their  young  are  at  jeopardy, 
they  don't  want  their  children  to  be  the  last 
generation." 

PROMINENT  VOLUNTEERS 

The  national  effort  is  just  getting  off  the 
ground  with  a  Washington  office  and  the 
appointment  of  Nancy  Graham,  formerly 
with  the  Peace  Corps,  as  national  coordina- 
tor and  some  seed  money  from  the  Rocke- 
feller Family  Fund.  There  are  grant  propos- 
als before  other  foundations,  and  a  number 
of  prominent  volunteers:  Rosalynn  Carter 
in  Georgia:  Sharon  Rockefeller,  wife  of  Gov. 
Jay  Rockefeller,  in  West  Va.;  Barbara  Levin, 
wife  of  Democratic  Senator  Carl  Levin,  in 
Michigan;  Teresa  Heinz,  wife  of  Republican 
Senator  John  Heinz  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
Nicola  Tsongas,  wife  of  Democratic  Senator 
Paul  Tsongas.  in  Massachusetts. 

"It  is  a  difficult  thing  for  politicians'  wives 
to  get  Into,  for  it  can  be  perceived  as  a  parti- 
san issue."  said  Mrs.  Bumpers.  Her  own  hus- 
band, she  said,  wasn't  particularly  keen 
about  her  early  efforts,  but  has  changed  his 
mind. 

A  rally  is  planned  for  October  10th.  three 
weeks  before  election.  Mrs.  Bumpers  said, 
adding:  "I  say  to  women:  Let  your  political 
leaders  know  how  you  feel.  We  put  them  in 
and  we  can  take  them  out.  Let  them  find 
some  answers  for  us.« 


MODEL  HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  DT  rRENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, heal  bh  care  is  an  area  that  con- 
cemis  all  of  us.  Yet,  while  we  place  a 
high  valuit  on  our  health,  it  is  some- 
thing thalj  is  typically  taken  for  grant- 
ed—and al^used.  When  we  are  well,  we 
ignore  oui"  health.  When  we  are  ill, 
however.  We  will  do  anything  to  get 
better.  It  Is  really  not  all  that  surpris- 
ing then  ihat  we  have  developed  the 
best  syst^  of  sickness  care  in  the 
world.        I 

Our  hei^th  providers  are  geared  up 
for  treating  sickness— not  maintaining 
health.  There  are  no  incentives  for 
providers  [to  treat  less.  Rather,  we 
demand  tyiat  more  treatments  and 
better  curies  be  developed— regardless 
of  the  coit.  Patients  want  more  and 
health  providers  give  it.  Health  care 
costs  skyrocket  and  everyone  com- 
plains. And  the  more  we  pump  into 
sickness  treatment,  the  less  we  have 
for  other!  worthwhile  causes— causes 
which  hav|e  as  much  of  an  impact  on 
health  as  (foes  sickness  treatment. 

In  times  iof  limited  resources.  It  is  es- 
pecially important  to  make  sure  dol- 
lars are  b«ing  well  spent.  We  have  to 
reorient  our  health  system  to  reward 
prevention  and  cost-effective  treat- 
ment. Jon  Schroeder.  of  the  Grant 
County  Herald,  recently  wrote  an  arti- 
cle whicra  describes  a  system  that 
works.  Rural  America  has  developed  a 
model  for  brban  settings  that  provides 
primary  care,  prevention,  and  the  ap- 
propriate D-eatment  in  the  appropriate 
setting.  I  Encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  it.  I  4sk  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  thelGrant  County  Herald.  Apr.  29. 

1982] 

A  Model  Health  Care  System 

Rising,  saemingly  out-of-control,  health 
care  costs  ire  a  subject  on  nearly  every- 
body's mindjthese  days. 

Nationall]L  cost  of  living  studies  have 
shown  thatjhealth  care  and  hospitalization 
costs  have  insistently  risen  faster  than  in- 
flation.        I 

A  big  parU  of  the  problem  stems  from  the 
fact  that  Rfost  medical  expenses  for  most 
people  are  p^id  by  insurance. 

We  don't  ieem  to  treat  purchases  of  medi- 
cal care  like  we  treat  other  purchases  we 
make  becauie  they  seem  so  painless. 

And.  a  lolj  of  us  have  our  medical  insur- 
ance premiiins  paid  at  least  partially  by  our 
employers,  at)  we're  not  really  aware  of  what 
has  happened  to  health  insurance  rates  over 
the  past  few  years. 

Medical  c4re  is  also  a  highly  specialized 
field.  Most  of  us  are  not  very  informed  con- 
sumers of  liedical  services.  We  don't  shop 
around  verjj  much  when  we  seek  medical 
care.  We  doi it  kick  tires,  or  compare  prices 
very  much,  and  hospitals  don't  generally 
have  "sales"  on  particular  types  of  oper- 
ations or  pr9cedures. 

Even  whe<i  we  do  find  ourselves  needing 
medical  care .  we  don't  usually  know  enough 
about  our  illnesses  or  Injures  to  challenge 
the  doctor's  judgement  when  we  are  told  we 
need  a  partii  ular  type  of  care. 
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Along  with  al  these  normal  market-place 
disincentives  to  holding  down  medical  costs 
has  come  the  Intreased  specialization  of  the 
delivery  of  medical  care. 

There  is  no  siich  thing  as  a  "GP"  or  gen- 
eralist  family  I  doctor  anymore.  Even 
"Family  Practioe"  is  a  specialty  which  re- 
quires a  residi!ncy  and  extra  schooling 
which  was  fornerly  required  only  of  "spe- 
cialists." 

In  order  for  tie  economics  of  the  health 
care  delivery  syi  item,  then,  physicians  must 
be  contantly  referring  patiente  to  each 
other. 

No  one  feels  qi  lalif led  to  treat  all  the  vary- 
ing ailments  thi  it  familiy  members  encoun- 
ter. 

We  poorly  inlormed  consumers  may  feel 
that  we  have  to  see  a  specialist  in  order  to 
get  the  kind  of  quality  care  that  we  need. 

And,  as  we  s<e  doctors  who  have  taken 
specialty  tralnii^g  and  as  doctors  refer  us 
among  themselves,  the  costs  of  medical  care 
d  up. 

e  of  system,  we  have  only 
gment  of  Individuals  who 
delivering  medical  care  to 
o  one  of  us  is  overutillzlng 
elivery  system, 
he  incentives  are  aimed  at 
h  care  expenditures  rather 
m  down,  and  overutillzlng 
lellvery  system  rather  than 
keep  a  healthy  society  and 
t  expensive  parts  of  the 
em   for  times  when   It  Is 


go  up,  and  up 

Under  this  tyi 
faith  In  the  ju< 
earn  their  livim 
make  sure  that 
the  health  care 
And,  yet,  all 
maximizing  he 
than  keeping  ti 
the  hcEilth  care 
trying  harder  ti 
reserve    the   mi 
health  care  sy; 
really  needed. 

This  kind  of  I 
system  has  led 
care  planners 
the  rising  cost 


llctment  of  the  health  care 
IS  to  conclude  that  health 
id  others  concerned  about 
of  delivering  health  care 
could  learn  a  lotlfrom  the  way  health  care  is 
delivered  in  rural  areas  like  Grant  County. 

Our  health  care  system  consists  of  gener- 
allst  family  phrslcians.  satellite  clinics,  a 
small  prfmary  jcare  hospital,  ambulances 
staffed  all  or  in  part  by  volunteers,  and 
public  health  nurses  and  nurse  practitioners 
who  view  keeping  people  well  and  avoiding 
use  of  the  more  expensive  parts  of  the 
health  care  system  as  their  primary  mission. 

When  the  need  arises,  all  of  this  general- 
Ist  medical  care 'is  backed  up  by  consulting 
specialists  and  gOod,  solid  relationships  with 
nearby  health  tare  facilities  which  have 
more  specialized  facilities  and  equipment. 

In  short,  we  have  good  quality  health  care 
(much  more  personalized  care,  in  fact  than 
one  could  get  at  a  big  city  hospital  or  clinic) 
delivered  at  a  lower  cost  by  generalists. 

And.  we  have  access,  when  we  need  It.  to 
more  specialized!  (and  more  expensive)  per- 
soruiel,  equipmeiit.  and  facilities. 

That  makes  setse. 

And,  policy-maicers  in  congress  and  the  in- 
surance industrjj.  and  anywhere  else  where 
there  is  concert  about  the  rising  cost  of 
medicine  could  learn  a  lot  by  duplicating  it 
in  big  city  neighborhoods,  suburbs,  and  any- 
where else  where  people  get  sick.* 


IFER^I 


INTERPERpNCE  PROM  CUBA 

•  Mr.  CHILE$.  Mr.  President,  while 
my  Senate  colleagues  may  not  know  it, 
Americans  haye  been  under  attack  by 
Cuba  for  over  13  years.  This  attack  is 
not  Just  limited  to  my  home  State  of 
Florida  but  is  i  »ccurring  right  now  in  a 
number  of  Sta  ;es  as  far  away  as  Utah. 
Fortunately,  tiis  attack  does  not  in- 
volve the  miliary  and  it  Is  not  life 
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threatening,  but  it  is  costing  some 
Americans  millions  of  dollars  and  po- 
tentially their  livelihoods. 

The  attack  I  am  referring  to  involves 
Cuban  interference  of  American  radio 
signals  and  unauthorized  Cuban 
broadcasting  and  jamming.  It  is  not  a 
new  problem  but  it  is  one  that  has 
been  getting  worse  over  the  years  and 
with  grreatly  increased  economic  conse- 
quences. I  do  not  believe  this  increase 
in  radio  harassment  is  coincidental.  I 
believe  it  is  being  done  in  conjunction 
with  generally  Increased  Cuban  adven- 
turism in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Many  parts  of  the  country  are  expe- 
riencing this  problem.  It  is  not  limited 
to  Florida.  Some  stations  in  the  North- 
em  United  States  have  reported  to  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
and  to  the  National  Association  of 
Broadcasters  that  Cuban  radio  inter- 
ference is  severely  compromising  the 
clarity  and  quality  of  their  signals  and, 
therefore,  their  ability  to  serve  the 
public.  One  example  of  this  comes 
from  WICC  in  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
WICC  reported  that  it  has  measured 
Cuban  broadcast  signals  at  least  twice 
as  strong  as  provided  for  by  the  North 
American  Regional  Broadcasting 
Agreement.  Because  other  stations  op- 
erate on  the  same  600  frequency  as 
WICC.  it  may  be  assumed  that  at  least 
five  other  stations  also  experience  in- 
terference problems.  Similarly.  WPLP 
in  Pinellas  Park.  Pla..  which  operates 
on  the  570  frequency  has  experienced 
severe  interference.  Given  the  signal 
strength  of  the  Cuban  interference  on 
this  frequency,  it  can  be  projected 
that  nine  other  stations  in  addition  to 
WPLP  are  experiencing  problems. 
Also,  a  number  of  radio  stations  in  the 
Miami  and  south  Florida  area  are  ex- 
periencing operating  problems  of  this 
nature. 

To  date,  the  remedies  available  to 
broadcasters  experiencing  Cuban  radio 
interference  have  been  limited.  The 
only  effective  relief  has  come  via  peti- 
tion to  the  FCC  for  additional  operat- 
ing power.  This  additional  power  over- 
comes the  radio  interference  and 
allows  the  broadcasters  to  again  trans- 
mit a  clear,  quality  signal.  While 
power  increases  provide  some  relief, 
they  are  an  expensive  answer.  Some 
stations  have  had  to  expend  almost  a 
million  dollars  to  modify  their  broad- 
cast equipment.  But  power  increases 
on  top  of  power  increases  do  not  add 
up  to  a  viable,  long-term  solution  to 
the  problem.  What  if  Castro  ups  the 
ante  and  matches  our  increases  kilo- 
watt for  kilowatt? 

Clearly,  the  present  trend  toward 
more  and  more  harassment  cannot 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  continue. 
At  some  point,  we  have  to  stand  up 
and  say.  enough. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  pretend 
there  are  easy  answers  to  this  thorny 
problem  but  I  do  believe  the  Federal 
Government  needs  to  pay  more  atten- 


tion and  begin  looking  at  some  solu- 
tions. I  believe  we  need  to  look  at  the 
interference  issue  as  more  than  just  a 
technical  problem  and  actively  pursue 
a  solution  through  our  foreign  policy 
mechanism.  In  this  regard,  I  believe 
the  State  Department  should  take  a 
more  active  role  in  this  issue  and  start 
to  look  at  the  interference  problem  in 
the  context  of  our  overall  foreign 
policy  stance  toward  Cuba.* 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  long  and  arduous  task  of 
amending  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  the 
Senate  is  the  responsibility  of  the  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee under  the  steady  hand  and  wise 
leadership  of  its  distinguished  chair- 
man. Senator  Robert  Stafford.  I 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing editorials  from  two  of  the  leading 
newspapers  in  Minnesota,  the  Minne- 
apolis Tribune  and  the  St.  Paul  Dis- 
patch, which  clearly  reflect  the  view 
of  the  vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of 
Minnesota  regarding  Clean  Air  Act  re- 
authorization. Senator  Stafford  and 
the  committee  are  to  be  commended 
for  insisting  on  a  bill  which  does  not 
weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act— so  impor- 
tant to  all  citizens  of  this  country. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing three  editorials. 

The  editorials  follow: 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Jan.  31. 
1982} 

Clean  Air  Act  Toc-or-WAR  Continues 

As  Congress  settles  into  its  routine  for  the 
1982  session,  the  tug-of-war  over  revision  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  will  pick  up  where  it  left 
off  in  early  December.  In  the  House,  the 
battle  could  become  a  bitter  stalemate.  Best 
hope  for  revision  lies  with  Sen.  Robert  T. 
Stafford.  R-Vt..  chairman  of  the  Senate  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  committee.  If 
SUfford  can  hold  firm  to  his  deliberate 
"fine-tuning"  process  against  pressure 
from  Industry  and  the  administration.  Con- 
gress may  actually  get  a  chance  to  pass  a  re- 
sponsible revision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  later 
this  year. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  1981  session,  six 
House  critics  of  the  present  act— five  of 
them  from  the  depressed  Midwest  industrial 
states  of  Ohio.  Illinois.  Indiana  and  Michi- 
gan—introduced a  comprehensive  revision 
of  the  act.  Authorization  for  the  existing 
act  expired  Sept.  30.  but  It  continues  in 
effect. 

The  new  House  bill,  whose  chief  sponsor 
is  Rep.  Thomas  Luken,  D-Ohio.  contains 
some  appealing  features.  It  would  preserve 
some  critical  provisions  of  the  existing  law. 
reduce  some  needless  bureaucratic  encum- 
brances and  also  make  some  sound  improve- 
ments. But  it  still  would  give  away  too  much 
on  vehicle  emissions,  and  would  weaken 
cleanup  deadlines  and  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  enforcement  powers.  The 
bill  generated  significant  industrial  and 
labor  support  but  bad  reviews  from  environ- 
mentalists and  lukewarm  comment  from 
such  middle-of-the-road  groups  as  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association  and  state  po- 
lution  agencies.  Unless  further  compromise 


and  broader  support  is  forthcoming,  the 
House  is  unlikely  to  accept  the  Luken  bill. 

Best  bet  for  an  acceptably  updated  act  lies 
with  the  Senate,  where  Stafford  tightly  con- 
trols the  revision  underway  in  his  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee.  Staf- 
ford, a  staunch  defender  and  an  author  of 
the  existing  act.  has  frustrated  all  attempts 
at  comprehensive  revision.  Instead  of  work- 
ing from  a  draft  revision,  he  is  requiring  the 
committee  to  evaluate  and  amend  the  exist- 
ing act  one  section  at  a  time.  The  existing 
language  thus  becomes  the  framework  into 
which  all  changes  must  be  fitted.  Stafford's 
procedure  forces  critics  of  the  present  law 
to  bear  the  full  burden  of  proof.  They  must 
propose  specific,  piecemeal  amendments  and 
sell  each  one  to  the  committee.  The  piece- 
meal approach  also  reduces  the  potential 
for  tradeoffs  between  factions,  and  makes  it 
difficult  to  hide  significant  changes  in  legis- 
lative language. 

Stafford's  strategy  Is  exactly  right.  By  re- 
quiring opponents  to  prove  flaws  in  the  ex- 
isting act.  he  helps  ensure  that  Congress 
will  not  give  away  the  clean-air  store.  Where 
business  and  industry,  or  any  other  group, 
can  convince  Stafford's  committee  that  spe- 
cific parts  of  the  act  are  unnecessarily  cum- 
bersome, repressive,  costly  or  wrongheaded, 
improvements  should  be  made.  But  where 
that  cannot  t>e  done,  the  existing  Clean  Air 
Act  should  be  preserved.  By  his  slow,  delib- 
erate-some say  stubborn— approach.  Staf- 
ford already  has  helped  move  the  discussion 
beyond  the  initial  extreme  proposals  of  in- 
dustry and  angry  responses  from  environ- 
mentalists. Despite  pressure  from  the  ad- 
ministration, industry  and  some  colleagues. 
Stafford  should  remain  firm  in  his  careful 
approach.  A  better  Clean  Air  Act  will  result 
If  he  does. 

[From  the  Minneapolis  Tribune.  Mar.  28, 
19821 

Industry  Wins  Round  One  or  Clean-Air 
Battle 

A  House  subcommittee  has  finished  re- 
sculpting  the  federal  Clean  Air  Act,  and  the 
result  is  not  pretty.  The  bill  is  a  caricature; 
It  mocks  the  idea  of  clean  air.  Four  Demo- 
crats teamed  with  eight  subcommittee  Re- 
publicans to  win  revisions  that  would  se- 
verely weaken  the  nation's  progress  toward 
cleaner  air.  The  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  or  the  full  House  should 
strengthen  the  bill  or  kill  it. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  expired  Sept.  30.  1981, 
but  existing  regulations  remain  in  force 
until  Congress  passes  new  legislation.  The 
act  needs  revision,  but  views  differ  on  what 
the  revision  should  be.  Environmentalists 
seek  to  strengthen  the  act.  while  industry 
has  pressed  the  opposite  case.  Industry  pre- 
vailed in  the  House  subcommittee. 

Subcommittee  Chairman  Henry  A. 
Waxman.  D-Calif..  lost  control  early  on.  He 
Introduced  revisions  that  tilted  toward  envi- 
ronmental protection  but  offered  a  solid 
starting  point  for  accommodating  Industry 
concerns.  Waxman's  proposal  didn't  stand  a 
chance.  The  12-member  bipartisan  coalition, 
labeled  the  "Dirty  Dozen"  by  environmen- 
talisU.  Immediately  began  substituting,  sec- 
tion by  section,  a  bill  proposed  by  Rep. 
Thomas  A.  Luken.  D-Ohio.  Section  by  sec- 
tion, the  Dirty  Dozen  prevailed. 

The  Luken  proposal  would: 

Ignore  acid  rain.  Waxman's  bill  would 
have  established  a  10-year  program  to 
reduce  sulfur  dioxide  emissions  in  the  east- 
ern United  States,  principally  from  coal- 
fired  power  plants,  by  10  million  tons  per 
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year.  Sulfur  dioxide  is  a  primary  ingredient 
of  acid  rain. 

Strip  all  special  air-quality  protection 
from  the  millions  of  acres  of  national  parlis, 
wilderness  areas  and  wildlife  refuges  created 
since  1977,  and  reduce  the  protection  afford- 
ed parks  and  wilderness  established  before 
1977. 

Wealcen  controls  on  auto  emissions.  The 
Dirty  Dozen  would  double  allowable  carbon 
monoxide  and  nitrogen  oxide  emissions  and 
weaken  vehicle-inspection  requirements. 
Under  current  law,  states  that  fail  to  meet 
1982  federal  emission  standards  can  get  an 
extension  to  1987,  but  only  if  they  establish 
vehicle-emission  inspection  programs.  The 
Dirty  Dozen  proposal  would  require  vague 
inspection  programs  only  in  urban  areas 
with  a  population  of  more  than  500,000 
where  auto  emissions  exceed  national  stand- 
ards by  more  than  SO  percent.  Some  of  the 
nation's  worst  air-pollution  areas  would  be 
exempted. 

Delay  until  1993  the  deadline  for  states  to 
meet  national  standards  for  all  seven  regu- 
lated pollutants,  even  for  areas  that  can 
now  meet  national  standards.  Current  law 
requires  that  standards  for  five  pollutants 
be  met  this  year,  while  states  are  given  until 
1987  to  meet  the  standards  for  carbon  mon- 
oxide and  ozone,  the  two  most  troublesome. 

Polls  continue  to  show  that  the  Clean  Air 
Act  enjoys  strong  support.  The  latest  Louis 
Harris  survey  found  that  82  percent  favor 
strict  or  stricter  enforcement  of  the  act. 
Americans  accept  the  need  to  improve  and 
streamline  the  act,  but  they  do  not  want  it 
weakened.  If  moderate  changes  in  the  act 
prove  impossible  to  secure,  the  House  would 
be  better  off  not  changing  it  at  all. 

[From  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch.  Mar.  24. 19821 
A  Matter  or  Clearing  the  Air 

Passage  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  was 
one  of  the  great  triumphs  of  America's  envi- 
ronmental reawakening. 

Revision  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  of  1970  is 
one  of  the  goals  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion. The  House  Subcommittee  on  Health 
and  Environment  is  working  on  a  revision 
that  looks  more  and  more  like  a  ruination  as 
the  weeks  go  by. 

Tlie  House  measure  is  so  extreme,  in  fact, 
that  its  very  excess  may  prove  to  be  its  un- 
doing. The  Senate  is  working  on  a  bill  so 
much  narrower  in  scope  that  chances  of 
agreement  between  the  two  appear  slim. 

What's  more,  some  influential  senators 
have  their  backs  up  because  of  pressure 
from  business  lobbyists.  Sen.  Robert  Staf- 
ford, R-Vt.,  Senate  Environment  Committee 
chairman,  has  warned  that  there  will  be  no 
Senate  bill  at  all  "unless  the  heat  is  turned 
down"  and  industry  "exercises  some  re- 
straint." 

The  Clean  Air  Act  has  some  shortcomings. 
It  imposes  considerable  expense  on  indus- 
try, yet  it  doesn't  regulate  all  the  pollutants 
it  should.  Industrial  expansion  is  sometimes 
discouraged  by  an  administrative  maze  that 
is  more  complicated  than  it  needs  to  be.  The 
problem  of  acid  rain  caused  by  sulfur  emis- 
sions continues  to  grow  larger  both  at  home 
and  across  the  border  in  Canada. 

Instead  of  addressing  these  issues,  the 
House  is  busily  gutting  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
The  House  bill  would  weaken  protection  for 
millions  of  acres  of  national  lands  that  the 
Interior  Department  had  recommended  for 
increased  protection,  relax  air  quality  stand- 
ards in  our  largest  national  parks  and  wil- 
derness areas,  permit  industries  in  some 
cities  to  remove  pollution  equipment  al- 
ready installed,  give  states  and  cities  with 


polluted  air  an  additional  six  years  (until 
1993)  to  Tcomply  with  minimum  health 
standards  ^d  roll  back  auto  emission  stand- 
ards. 

The  Hoi^  committee  is  ignoring  an  Envi- 
ronmental! Protection  Agency  study  that 
shows  the  Clean  Air  Act  has  reduced  worker 
absence  due  to  illness  by  as  much  as  20  mil- 
lion work<^ys  a  year,  a  saving  of  $1  billion. 
It  also  ignores  public  opinion  polls  in  which 
a  vast  majbrity  of  the  respondents  say  they 
favor  strofig  air  quality  standards  and  are 
willing  to  ^ay  for  clean  air. 

The  best  hope  for  those  of  us  who  breathe 
is  the  vaat  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills.  Even  if  both  bills  pass  (and 
the  Senate  bill  is  questionable),  there  will 
be  little  ti  ne  left  at  the  end  of  the  session 
for  reach:  ng  a  compromise.  That  would 
mean  no  a  :tion  this  year,  which  certainly  is 
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May  27,  1982 


NAT0  THEATER  NUCLEAR 
FORCES 

Mr.  NjNN.  Mr.  President,  the  issue 
of  NATO  s  theater  nuclear  forces  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  major  topics  of 
discussion  within  the  alliance.  This 
whole  area  will  be  an  important  part 
of  the  [upcoming  NATO  military 
summit  in  Bonn,  Germany. 

In  one  pf  the  latest  editions  of  Stra- 
tegic Review  there  was  a  thought  pro- 
voking article  by  one  of  our  Nation's 
leading  experts  in  this  field.  The  arti- 
cle by  Mt.  Donald  R.  Cotter,  entitled 
"NATO  Theater  Nuclear  Forces:  An 
Enveloping  Military  Concept,"  de- 
serves cajreful  review,  and  I  ask  con- 
sent th^t  it  be  reprinted  in  the 
Record.  I 

Don  Cotter  has  served  our  Nation  in 
many  k^y  posts  related  to  nuclear 
weapons  [and  policies,  from  being  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Atomic  Bnergy  to  working  in  the  nu- 
clear lals.  I  know  of  no  one  with  a 
more  extensive  background  in  this 
field  and  his  expertise  has  been  ex- 
tremely yaluable  to  the  Congress  over 
the  yeais.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  his  latest  contribu- 
tion whiah  is  included  in  the  article. 
The  ar  icle  referred  to  follows: 
NATC  Theater  Ntjchxar  Forces:  An 
ENfELOPiNG  Military  Concept 
(By  Donald  R.  Cotter) 
a  clear  rationale  for  NATO  thea- 
weapons— namely,  as  the  means 
at  risk"  the  echeloned  Warsaw 
disrupting  their  precision  time- 
nfultiple-axes  advance,  and  making 
for  modernized  NATO  conven- 
armed  with  precision-guided 
munitions.  But  the  prerequisites 
strategy  are  a  larger  inventory  of 
TNF  than  now  programmed, 
suA^ivability  of  all  nuclear  weapons, 
mproved  command  and  control.  A 
component  of  the  concept,  moreover,  is 
Information  System  for  constant 
and  target  acquisition  of 
Pact  deployments.  The  needed 
technologies  for  implementing  the  overall 
available.) 
njuch  pulling,  hauling,  private  an- 
public  expressions  of  determina- 
and    involvement,    the 


North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  has  em- 
barked on  a  t\ro-pronged  development  and 
modernization  {program  for  its  non-nuclear 
and  theater  nuclear  forces.  The  Long-Term 
Development  program  (LTDP)  for  non-nu- 
clear forces  was  planned  on  the  basis  of 
steady  and  increased  funding  to  improve 
combat  iiotentik'l,  standardization  and  inter- 
operability of  biodemized  conventional  ca- 
pabilities. The  Ministerial  decision  for  mod- 
ernizing theate^  nuclear  forces  (TNF),  taken 
in  December  1979,  was  aimed  at  upgrading 
NATP's  long-range  strike  capabilities.  This 
decision  envisioned  extending  the  range  of 
the  U.S.  Pershjng  missile  force  (108  launch- 
ers) and  prov^ing  464  ground-launchable 
cruise  missiles  j(GLCMs)  on  mobile  launch- 
ers based  in  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny, the  United]  Kingdom.  Italy,  the  Nether- 
lands and  Belg 

Today,  in  arl  environment  of  sharpening 
economic  recession,  the  LTDP  funding  re- 
quirements are!  not  being  met,  with  even  the 
strongest  Alliance  members  about  to  renege 
on  their  finanoial  commitments.  The  nucle- 
ar modemizataon  program  has  been  under 
attack— first  b|  the  Soviets  in  a  remarkable 
propaganda  a^d  coercion  campaign,  and 
now  by  political  elements  of  those  nations 
in  which  these  new  U.S.  nuclear  weapons 
are  to  be  basedj 

This  article  aittempts  to  adduce  a  rationale 
for  improving  NATO's  defensive  posture 
through  an  inliegrated  approach  to  modern- 
izing the  Alliance's  conventional  and  nucle- 
ar capabilities]  The  argument  is  advanced 
that  the  1979  NATO  TNF  decision,  while  a 
significant  steii  forward,  does  not  fulfill  the 
required  nuclear  posture,  and  that  a 
strengthening  lof  the  conventional  compo- 
nent of  the  nAtO  posture  can  be  achieved 
at  acceptable  cpst. 
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For  thirty  y^rs,  the  conventional  and  nu- 
clear forces  of  {the  United  States,  in  alliance 
with  NATO's  oonventional  forces,  have  sus- 
tained deterrence  in  Europe.  Yet,  even  if  de- 
terrence has  functioned  (on  the  circumstan- 
tial evidence  tjiat  there  has  been  no  war  in 
Europe)  no  onp  can  draw  comfort  from  the 
concerted  thrust  toward 
timidating  military  superior- 
The  past  decade  has  wit- 
nessed astounding  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive improvements  in  the  conventional,  nu- 
clear and  chefcnical  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact— forces  \«hich  exceed  by  far  any  rea- 
defeiisive  requirements  of  the 
Soviet  Union  a  nd  its  allies. 

How  can  NAJTO  muster  a  credible  defense 
face  of  the  much-improved 
The  short  answer  is:  (1)  im- 
prove, throug:  I  modernization,  the  surviv- 
ability, flexibi  ity  and  effectiveness  of  U.S. 
luclear  forces,  particularly 
those  that  enhance  conventional  capabili- 
ties: and  (2)  gieatly  improve  the  qualitative 
characteristics  of  NATO's  conventional 
forces.  In  undertaking  the  latter,  the  Alli- 
ance can  take  advantage  of  technological 
opt>ortunities  in  surveillance  and  real-time 
targeting  of  Soviet  Union/Warsaw  Pact 
mobile  projec  ion  forces  and  in  advanced 
guided  weapon  s  and  area  munitions. 

The  primary  goal  of  the  proposed  modern- 
ization of  nucl  >ar  and  conventional  capabili- 
ties is  still  deterrence— but  one  based  on  a 
credible  war-fi;hting  capability  which  takes 
cognizance  of  Soviet  definitions  and  norms 
of  successful  nilitary  operations.  The  key 
concept  is  to  liave  available  modem,  long- 
range  nucleai'  strike  forces  capable  of 
threatening  Pkct  mobile  forces  and  impor- 
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tant  fixed  military  installations.  This  would 
have  the  consequence  of  imposing  on  the 
Warsaw  Pact  the  kind  of  posture  that  would 
enhance  NATO's  non-nuclear  capabilities  in 
dealing  with  lower  density  enemy  forma- 
tions and  achieving  high  levels  of  damage 
on  the  attacking  forces.  Thus,  the  underly- 
ing principle  of  the  concept  proposed  here  is 
that  the  realistic  threat  of  nuclear  weapons 
will  enhance  NATO's  ability  to  defend  with 
conventional  forces. 

Yet,  a  scheme  of  modernization  of  NATO 
theater  nuclear  forces  cannot  be  limited  to 
improvements  simply  in  the  hardware  and 
delivery  systems  of  nuclear  weapons.  Such  a 
scheme  must  also  encompass: 

A  concept  of  secure,  safe,  survivable  and 
flexible  deployments. 

Command,  control  and  communications 
(C)  support  to  ensure  positive  control  by 
the  U.S.  National  Command  Authority  and 
Allied  authorities. 

An  integrated  concept  of  operations  for 
nuclear  and  conventional  forces. 

Some  additional  assumptions  with  respect 
to  NATO  requirements  need  to  be  stated. 
The  improved  military  capabilities  must 
allow  many  options  for  the  use  of  force.  A 
defense  based  on  the  early  and  widespread 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  is  neither  feasible 
nor  desirable.  On  the  other  hand,  a  purely 
conventional  defense  seems  economically 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  Alliance  even  if  it 
were  politically  and  psychologically  attrac- 
tive. 

The  military  objectives  for  NATO's  forces 
should  stress  a  forward  defense  posture. 
Should  war  occur,  there  must  be  a  minimum 
loss  of  territory— a  few  tens  of  kilometers  at 
most.  Once  an  attack  has  been  contained 
and  blunted,  the  NATO  countries  must  have 
forces  available  to  counter-attack  in  order 
to  regain  lost  territory.  Every  effort  must  be 
made  to  terminate  the  conflict  in  a  short 
period  of  time  on  terms  advantageous  to  the 
Alliance:  in  light  of  the  inherent  capabilities 
of  the  opposing  forces  in  Europe,  a  protract- 
ed engagement  clearly  would  not  be  to 
NATO's  advantage.  Furthermore,  mobiliza- 
tion plans  and  means  of  rapid  reinforcement 
must  be  available  to  enhance  significantly 
the  combat  potential  of  NATO's  forces  prior 
to,  during  and  following  the  termination  of 
hostUities. 

WARSAW  PACT  PROJECTION  FORCES  FACING  NATO 

Too  often  it  seems  that  the  present  intra- 
NATO  debate  over  TNF  is  proceeding  in  a 
relative  vacuum  of  considerations  bearing 
upon  the  threat  wielded  by  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  Warsaw  Pact— other  than,  of 
course,  the  mounting  Soviet  deployments  of 
SS-20  missiles  and  Backfire  bombers.  Clear- 
ly, however,  it  is  the  total  extent  of  that 
military  threat  that  drives  NATO's  prob- 
lems and  the  Alliance's  requirements  includ- 
ing the  nuclear  requirements. ' 

An  analysis  of  the  threat  must  encompass 
the  overall  combat  potential  of  the  Soviet 
military  capabilities.  Such  an  analysis  in- 
cludes the  quantitative  "bean  count"  of 
Pact  forces  and  equipment.  Of  equal— and 
often  greater— importance,  however,  are  the 
qualitative  force  aspects,  such  as  the  superi- 


■  Information  of  Soviet  capabilities,  strategies 
and  doctrine  was  drawn  from  a  variety  of  unclassi- 
fied sources,  notably  work  performed  for  the  De- 
fense Nuclear  Agency  and  the  i:>efense  Advanced 
Research  Projects  Agency.  A  notable  source  was 
"An  Assessment  of  Soviet  Forces  Facing  NATO— 
the  Central  Region— and  Suggested  NATO  Initia- 
tives,"  by  J.  v.  Braddock  of  the  BDM  Corporation 
and  N.  P.  Wikner  of  the  University  of  Miami,  May 
1976. 


or  range  and  firing  rate  of  Soviet  conven- 
tional artillery  and  multiple  rocket  launch- 
ers, and  long-range  nuclear  and  chemical 
strike  systems  (SS-20,  Backfire).  Additional- 
ly, the  "management"  and  organization  of 
Soviet  Union/Warsaw  Pact  forces  present  a 
stark  contrast  to  NATO's  force  management 
and  organization.  The  Pact  commander  has 
authority  for  maneuver  forces  (armored  and 
motorized  rifle  divisions),  suppression  forces 
(artlUery,  rockets  and  frontal  aviation),  air 
defense  and  logistical  support.  This  is  the 
essence  of  the  Soviet  "combined  arms"  force 
concept  for  conventional,  nuclear  and  chem- 
ical warfare. 

The  Soviet  Front  commander  also  has  re- 
course to  additional  independent  assets 
which  he  can  subordinate  to  Army  and  Divi- 
sion commanders  as  required  to  achieve  suc- 
cess. These  include  additional  artillery,  ar- 
mored fighting  vehicles,  transportation  and 
engineering  units.  Finally,  the  Front  com- 
mander has  available  to  him  a  complex  of 
hardened  and  redundant  command,  control 
and  communications  systems  intended  to 
provide  him  with  reliable  "top-down"  con- 
trol of  all  of  these  force  elements. 

Of  greater  significance  is  the  fact  that  the 
single  Front  commander  of  the  Group  of 
Soviet  Forces,  Germany,  faces  seven  NATO 
corps,  each  with  independent  national 
forces  and  logistics.  The  NATO  govern- 
ments plan  to  assign  all  forces  to  the  Su- 
preme Allied  Commander  (SACEXJR)  in 
wartime,  but  how  this  might  work  under  the 
duress  of  conflict  is  anyone's  conjecture.  In 
peacetime  SACEUR  exercises  operational 
control  over  air  defense  and  some  nuclear 
forces. 

The  Pact  Front  commander  in  peacetime 
controls,  trains  and  exercises  operational 
staffs  and  forces  on  a  daily  and  integrated 
basis.  In  contrast,  the  NATO  force  of  na- 
tional corps  and  air  elements  are  controlled, 
trained  and  exercised  infrequently  and  in  a 
fragmentary  way  by  small  international 
staffs,  which  are  merely  planning  staffs. 
The  Alliance  has  perpetuated  an  asymmetry 
in  true  readiness  and  interoperability,  a  flaw 
which  has  undone  even  superior  forces  in 
past  campaigns  in  this  region.' 

In  Soviet  strategic  writing  the  key  ele- 
ment of  Soviet  strategy,  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  on  NATO,  is  to  seize  NATO's  conti- 
nental territories,  ports  and  airfields  in 
roughly  two  weelcs.  This  timefrtune,  short  in 
comparison  with  NATO's  present  mobiliza- 
tion and  reinforcement  plans,  would  mean 
the  defeat  of  NATO's  forces-in-being  before 
they  could  be  reinforced. 

The  Soviet  concept  of  offensive  operations 
calls  for  the  establishment  of  multiple, 
phased  axes  of  advance.  Each  axis  is  to 
achieve  predetermined  space  and  time  ob- 
jectives for  second  and  third  echeloned  divi- 
sions and  armies  as  well  as  forces  in  contact. 
In  this  way  the  attack  is  intended  to  keep 
pressure  on  the  defensive  forces  in  depth 
and  to  exhaust  their  capabilities  over  a  rela- 
tively short  time.  To  succeed,  the  Pact  must 
"force"  rates  of  advance  with  precise  timing 
of  massed  suppressive  fire  (artillery  and  air) 
and  inflict  "massive  blows"  with  echeloned 
motorized  rifle  and  tank  formations.  Addi- 
tional and  simultaneous  Soviet  operations 
would  include  suppression/annihilation  of 
NATO's  headquarters,  aircraft,  nuclear  stor- 
age sites  and  major  logistic  depots,  commu- 
nications, etc.,  by  aircraft  and  missiles 
throughout  the  depth  of  the  theater. 


"Sec  Jeffrey  Record.  "France  1940  and  the  NATO 
Center  1980;  A  Disquieting  Comparison."  Strategic 
Review,  Summer  1980,  p.  67. 


The  concept  rests  on  a  survivable  "top- 
down"  command,  control  and  communica- 
tions system,  plus  detailed  pre-planning  and 
timing  of  reinforcements.  Precise  tasking  of 
combat  maneuver  and  logistical  support 
units  is  also  required,  thus  limiting  the 
flexibUity  of  the  lower-level  field  command- 
ers. 

The  Soviets  echelon  their  forces  to  lessen 
their  vulnerability  to  nuclear  attack.  Rein- 
forcement depends  upon  meeting  rather 
precise  timetables  to  achieve  certain  norms 
for  local,  but  overwhelming,  force  ratios  in 
selected  breakthrough  areas.  While  the 
Front  commander  has  authority  to  subordi- 
nate forces  to  those  field  armies  achieving 
success,  the  whole  operation  is  vulnerable  to 
disruption  and  delay  by  successful  NATO 
attacks  on  second  and  reserve  echeloned  di- 
visions and  armies.  Thus  NATO  should  ex- 
ploit the  inherent  vulnerabilities  in  the 
Soviet/Pact  offensive  operational  concept  of 
ot>erations. 

NATO's  CURRENT  THEATER  NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Today's  NATO  theater  nuclear  forces  are 
the  legacy  of  a  policy  devised  more  than  two 
decades  ago.  The  forces  comprise  mainly 
warhead  and  delivery  system  technology  de- 
veloped in  the  1950s  and  1960s.  During  that 
development  period,  these  weapons  were  en- 
visioned as  extensions  of  conventional  fire- 
power, and  represented  essentially  augmen- 
tations of  conventional  combat  forces  and 
concepts.  The  U.S.  Military  E>epartments 
were  encouraged,  as  a  matter  of  national 
policy,  to  acquire  nuclear  weapons  for  their 
various  missions  as  the  "conventional" 
weapons  of  the  future. 

This  policy,  first  enunciated  by  President 
Eisenhower,  resulted  in  the  substitution  of 
nuclear  capabilities,  at  lower  cost,  for  the 
massive  conventional  forces  needed  to 
match  the  preponderant  Soviet  ground 
armies  after  World  War  II.  Thus,  the  Air 
Force  established  requirements  for  tactical 
aircraft  to  be  equipped  with  first  atomic, 
then  thermonuclear,  bombs;  the  Navy  pro- 
vided nuclear  capabilities  for  torpedoes, 
depth  charges,  fleet  air  defense  missiles,  tmd 
carrier-  and  land-based  aircraft.  The  Army 
was  even  more  amibitious:  It  equipped  its 
tube  artillery  with  nuclear  projectiles,  gave 
the  Nike  air  defense  missile  a  nuclear  capa- 
bility and  provided  short-range  missiles  with 
atomic  and  thermonuclear  warheads.  The 
engineers  were  given  atomic  demolition  mu- 
nitions, and  even  the  infantry  was  provided 
a  short-lived  nuclear  capability  in  the  form 
of  the  Davy  Crockett  battlefield-range  pro- 
jectile. The  Army  also  pursued  intermedi- 
ate- and  medium-range  ballistic  missiles,  the 
Jupiter  and  Redstone. 

Aside  from  the  'bigger-bang-for-a-buck" 
approach  of  the  1950s,  a  large  part  of  the 
impetus  for  the  conversion  of  U.S.  military 
forces  to  a  nuclear  emphasis  was  the  result 
of  pressure  from  the  scientific  and  technical 
community.  The  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee Report  to  the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission of  October  30,  1949,  recommended 
to  the  Commission  "an  intensification  of  ef- 
forts to  make  atomic  weapons  available  for 
tactical  purposes,  and  to  give  attention  to 
the  problem  of  integration  of  bomb  and  car- 
rier design  in  this  field." 

A  crash  program  in  "tactical"  nuclear 
weapons  was  undertaken,  which  saw  tech- 
nology breakthroughs  by  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  in  miniaturization, 
highly  efficient  use  of  fissile  material  and 
impressive  advances  in  increasing  the  yield- 
to-weight  ratios  of  atomic,  and  later  ther- 
monuclear, weapons.  This  allowed  the  diver- 
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slty  of  TNF  and  strategic  nuclear  capabili- 
ties which  exist  today. 

Unfortunately,  it  was  not  until  the  mid- 
IMMb  that  much  thought  was  given  to 
where  theater  nuclear  forces  might  fit  in 
overall  NATO  requlremenU.  This  was 
forced  by  awareness  of  a  growing  Soviet  ca- 
pability In  nuclear  weapons,  especially  Inter- 
mediate-range rockets  (SS-4  and  -5)  which 
directly  threatened  Western  Europe.  Also. 
America's  NATO  allies  sought  a  greater  role 
in  determining  Alliance  policy  on  nuclear 
weapons.  In  1967,  the  Nuclear  Planning 
Group  (NPO)  was  established  as  a  formal 
forum  for  consultation  and  planning  on 
TNF  matters. 

Gradually  there  evolved  in  NATO  some 
definition  of  the  tasks  and  desirable  charar- 
teristics  for  NATO  TNF.  The  tasks  to  be 
carried  out  by  TNF  Include  assisting  U.S. 
strategic  offensive  forces  and  NATO  con- 
ventional forces  to  deter  any  Soviet  use  of 
force,  in  particular  the  use  of  theater  nucle- 
ar and  chemical  weapons.  The  TNF  should 
be  capable  of  retaliation.  In  the  event  the 
Soviets  use  weapons  of  mass  destruction,  by 
executing  preplanned  nuclear  options  which 
have  been  agreed  to.  In  principle,  by  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  authorities.  The  planning  of 
these  employment  options  should  permit 
NATO  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  If  re- 
quired. Finally,  the  TNF  should  be  capable 
of  holding  Soviet  ground,  air  and  naval  pro- 
jection forces  at  risk  throughout  the  depth 
of  their  deployment.  Including  Soviet  terri- 
tory. 

In  order  to  accomplish  these  tasks.  TNF 
require  certain  essential  characteristics. 
First  among  these  are  survivability  under 
nuclear  or  non-nuclear  attack,  and  guaran- 
teed safety  and  security.  The  forces  must  be 
responsive  to  political  and  military  authori- 
ties in  their  ability  to  execute  tasks  in  a 
timely  fashion.  They  must  meet  employ- 
ment flexibility  requirements  and  exercise 
high  military  effectiveness  over  sufficient 
ranges  to  threaten  Pact  forces  in  depth.  The 
weapons  should  embody  a  potential  of  low 
collateral  damage  with  respect  to  those  tar- 
gets where  the  safety  of  NATO  forces  Is  at 
stake  and/or  damage  to  population  or  terri- 
tory is  to  be  avoided. 

Yet.  in  measuring  NATO's  current  TNF 
capabilities,  we  find  some  serious  deficien- 
cies. The  TNF  are  vulnerable  to  Soviet  nu- 
clear, conventional  and  paramilitary  forces 
to  the  point  where  their  survivability  is  in 
question.  In  addition,  they  are  maldeployed. 
resulting  in  the  limited  availability  of  weap- 
ons and  delivery  systems  in  high-threat 
areas.  Substantial  numbers  of  weapons  are 
contained  In  very  few  storage  sites.  From  a 
deterrence  standpoint  there  is  a  significant 
problem  in  that  most  NATO  delivery  sys- 
tems lack  the  range  to  threaten  the  majori- 
ty of  Soviet  forces  throughout  the  depth  of 
their  deployment. 

In  addition  to  the  above  hardware  and 
posture  deflclences,  NATO's  nuclear  plan- 
ning emphasis  has  been  almost  entirely  on 
fixed  targets  (although  great  progress  Is 
being  made  in  planning  selective  employ- 
ment strikes  against  Soviet  Union/Warsaw 
Pact  mobile  forces).  Current  planning  does 
not  focus  on  potential  Soviet  vulnerabilities 
in  controlling  their  projection  forces.  Com- 
mand and  control  procedures  and  communi- 
cations for  NATO  TNF  are  not  compatible 
with  their  tasks.  Moreover,  only  limited 
thought  has  been  given  to  the  problems  of 
planning  for  Integrated  conventional-nucle- 
ar combat. 


A  PROPOSE*  CONCEPT  OF  DEFENSIVE  OPERATIONS 
FOlf  NATO  NUCLEAR  CAPABILITIES 

The  proposed  concept  of  operations  for 
NATO  repulres  that  all  Soviet  projection, 
forces  be  lield  at  risk  with  theater  nuclear 
forces.  "Hold  at  risk"  means  to  (1)  continu- 
ously taroet  enemy  forces  with  operational- 
ly ready  B.S./ Allied  nuclear  forces:  and  (2) 
mainUinlthe  ability  to  execute  limited  or 
major  strikes  quickly  across  the  full  range 
of  echeloaed  forces,  as  well  as  on  threaten- 
ing military  forces  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
concept  14  analogous  to  current  U.S.  strate- 
gic-offensive force  capabilities  and  planning, 
but  it  a^ds  the  task  of  targeting  Soviet 
mobile  projection  forces. 

Yet.  In  the  context  of  these  tasks,  current 
NATO  TKF  face  a  serious  problem:  Ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  the  theater  deliv- 
ery systeriis  are  of  very  short  range.  The  nu- 
clear artillery  has  a  maximum  range  of  less 
ilometers.  and  only  a  small  frac- 
vlet  ground  forces  can  be  threat- 
hese  systems.  The  remainder  of 
uclear  capabilities  are  for  air  de- 
Tler  production  and  antl-sUbma- 
re  or  are  targeted  on  fixed  faclli- 
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orm  the  "hold-at-rlsk"  function. 
11  require  longer-range  delivery 
systems  ^Ith  high  firing  rates.  Soviet  pro- 
jection jorces  can  then  be  realistically 
threatenad  throughout  the  depth  of  their 
deploymant.  Range  Increases  are  also 
needed  t«  increase  the  survivability  of  bat- 
tlefield systems.  Today  NATO's  artillery  Is 
outrange*  by  Soviet  tul>e  artillery  and  mul- 
tiple rocliet  launchers,  and  In  many  combat 
situation^  the  Soviets  would  plan  to  destroy 
NATO's  nuclear-capable  artillery  and  mis- 
siles witii  conventional  ordnance  before 
they  can  pe  employed. 

nhances  the  survivability  of  deliv- 
ms,  their  combat  potential  and 
ibillty  in  applying  covering  fire- 
uch  range  Improvements  would 
therefor*  substantially  complicate  Pact  op- 
erations.! to  the  point  of  placing  in  doubt 
the  possibility  of  a  successful  attack  against 
NATO.  T 

Under  this  concept,  tactical  aircraft 
should  be  dual-capable,  but  be  used  princi- 
pally foi*  the  delivery  of  advanced  conven- 
tional munitions  against  mobile  forces. 
(Peacetime  levels  of  nuclear  Quick  Reaction 
Alert  [QRA]  aircraft  would  be  retained.) 
During  periods  of  crises,  aircraft  would  not 
be  fully  generated  for  nuclear  missions,  but 
would  bf  armed  Instead  with  conventional 
munitlotis  in  a  QRA  role. 

A  replacement  for  generated  QRA  aircraft 
is  needef.  and  this  role  could  be  exercised 
by  extended-range  Pershlng-2  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  cruise  missiles  as  agreed  to  in  the 
NATO  Oecember  1979  modernization  deci- 
sion. Orte  promising  concept  which  might 
still  be  Considered  with  respect  to  deploy- 
ment m(tde  Is  the  use  of  a  modern  cargo  hel- 
icopter armed  with  the  Tomahawk  cruise 
missile.  'The  CH-53E  helicopter  could  be  sta- 
tioned •n  military  bases  and  used  in  a 
"grasshopper"  mode  to  increase  survivabil- 
ity, whife  avoiding  the  greater  political  pen- 
alties tliat  attach  to  GLCMs  moving  more 
visibly  ()n  the  ground.  Dispersal  would  be 
from  main  nuclear-capable  bases  to  other 
militaryl  bases  or  secure  locations.  The 
1.200-mie  range  of  the  helicopter,  along 
with  its  inflight  refueling  capability,  would 
permit  low-profile  redeployment  to  partici- 
pating nations.  Two  to  four  missiles  could 
be  carrifd  externally,  and  several  reloads  in- 
temallyl  The  externally  carried  missiles 
could  bid  launched  in  flight. 
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NATO's  tONVENTIONAL  RESPONSE 

Notwithstan  ling  the  need  for  the  Alliance 
to  sustain  a  liable  "first  use "  of  nuclear 
weapons  option,  the  initial  defense  against  a 
Warsaw  Pact  j  attack  will  most  likely  be  a 
conventional  *ne.  To  be  successful.  NATO's 
defense  must  jbe  able  to  accomplish  the  at- 
trition of  a  large  number  of  Soviet  combat 
uniU  at  a  ragh  rate.  For  example,  one 
Warsaw  Pact  jareakthrough  operation  could 
feature  600  tqnks.  500  armored  fighting  ve- 
hicles, about  jo  batteries  of  artillery,  almost 
200  SAMs  and  air  defense  guns,  and  more 
than  3.000  tijucks.  As  many  as  six  major 
breakthrough  efforts  could  be  proceeding  si- 
muitaneouslyj 

The  challenge  to  a  NATO  conventional  re- 
sponse is  thiK  heavy,  but  it  is  not  Insur- 
mountable ii  approrlate  modernization 
measures  arelundertaken  and  If  some  exist- 
ing assets,  particularly  NATO's  tactical  air 
forces,  are  reallocated.  NATO's  air  forces  in 
Central  Eurobe  today  may  need  to  execute 
four  to  six  ttiousand  attack  sorties  per  day. 
To  achieve  tnis.  all  NATO  alrbases  would 
have  to  be  kipt  operating  at  high  efficien- 
cy—an extremely  difficult  assignment  In 
face  of  the  [Pact's  attack  potential.  The 
number  of  successful  conventional  air  sor- 
ties requlrecl  to  cope  with  such  break- 
throughs, uing  todays  weapons  ("iron" 
bombs  and  liw-rate-of-fire  preclslon-gulded 
munitions).  1  are  subsuntlally  beyond 
NATO's  current  capabilities.  Advanced  area 
munitions  and  better  dispensers,  however, 
could  reduce  these  sorties  requirements  by  a 
factor  of  ten  to  fifteen. 

For  example,  studies  show  that  the  above 
single  breakthrough  target  array  would  re- 
quire NATO  I  to  execute  the  following  suc- 
cessful attacM  sorties: 

5.500  aircmft  sorties  expending  33.000 
metric  tons  of  unguided  gravity  bombs,  or 

600  sorties  Using  anti-armor  ungulded  sub- 
munitions  (3.000  metric  tons),  or 

50-100  sorties  using  terminally  guided 
anti-armor  bubmunltlons  (TGSM)  (500 
metric  tons).  \ 

A  metric  tin  of  TGSM  would  have  a  kill 
effectiveness]  against  company-sized  ar- 
mored vehicles  roughly  equivalent  to  a  low- 
yield  fission  pr  enhanced  radiation  weapon. 
In  order  tp  reduce  the  defense  task  to 
manageable  proportions  a  conventional  up- 
grading of  TACAIR  capabilities  is  urgently 
required.  This  includes  notably  modern  dis- 
pensers for  Jirea  munitions  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  full  payload  of  attack  aircraft. 
Such  a  dispenser  and  associated  munitions 
have  been  developed  for  the  FRO  for  use 
with  the  Torhado  aircraft.  Several  thousand 
munitions  cAn  be  dispersed  at  100  feet  in 
less  than  on^  second  and  over  an  area  of  500 
meters  by  1.000  meters.  A  stand-off  dispens- 
er—to avoid  target  overflight  and  to  steer 
clear  of  fiel^  army  defenses— has  t)een  de- 
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signed  to  bej  carried  by  all  types  of  attack 
aircraft  and]  to  use  exlsiting  NATO  muni- 
tions as  well] as  prospective  ones  such  as  ter- 
minally guided  submunitions. 


The  development  of  precision-guided 
hard-structure  munitions  to  Interdict  lines 
of  communication  In  order  to  delay  and  dis- 
rupt echeloned  force  movements  and  de- 
stroy hardened  tactical  command  and  com- 
munications facilities  must  be  accelerated. 
Similarly,  advanced  terminal  homing  area 
munitions  for  attack  upon  armored  vehicles 
and  supply  trucks  need  to  be  vigorously  pur- 
sued. And  in  the  same  vein,  the  Assault 
Breaker  air-to-surface  missile  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Air  Force  and  the  De- 
fense Advanced  Research  Projects  Agency, 
capable  of  carrying  the  terminally  guided 
submunitions.  should  be  funded  and  ac- 
quired to  allow  a  stand-off  capability  of  U.S. 
and  NATO  attack  aircraft,  including  the  B- 
52. 

A  CONCEPT  OP  INTEGRATED  OPERATIONS  AND 
PLANNING 

An  Integrated  concept  of  operation  for  nu- 
clear and  conventional  forces  Is  mandatory 
for  successful  defense.  There  are  two  major 
tasks  for  these  forces.  NATO's  conventional 
forces  will  have  to  be  Improved  and  struc- 
tured so  as  to  t>e  capable  of  inflicting  anni- 
hilating levels  of  damage  on  Warsaw  Pact 
first  and  second  echeloned  forces  (the  Sovi- 
ets define  "annihilation"  as  upward  of  60 
per  cent  destruction  of  a  given  unit).  NATO 
theater  nuclear  forces.  Including  those  ele- 
ments of  U.S.  strategic  forces  committed  to 
the  NATO  Triad,  will  be  assigned  the  task 
of  holding  Soviet/Pact  projection  forces  at 
risk,  forcing  their  dispersion.  Imposing  con- 
straints on  their  command  control,  their 
mobility  and  massing,  and  increasing  their 
susceptibility  to  non-nuclear  attack. 

In  fact,  the  proposed  concept  of  preplan- 
ning, targeting  and  exercising  on  a  contin- 
ual basis  is  quite  analogous  to  what  Is  now 
being  conducted  by  the  U.S./NATO  Joint 
Strategic  Targeting  Planning  Staff  for  stra- 
tegic forces  In  the  Single  Integrated  Oper- 
ational Plan  (SIOP)  and  SACEURs  Nuclear 
Operation  Plan  (NOP).  In  the  application  of 
this  concept  to  NATO,  the  preplanned  tar- 
geting options  would  include  most  of  the 
forces  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  field  armies,  the 
nuclear-  and  chemical-capable  units  of  the 
ground  and  air  armies,  as  well  as  the  sur- 
face-to-surface rockets  of  the  Soviet  field 
armies  opposite  NATO. 

A  key  part  of  the  concept  would  be  the 
perfection  of  a  Theater  Information 
System.  One  of  the  greatest  deficiencies  in 
NATO's  posture  today  is  lack  of  timely  in- 
formation on  the  past,  present  and  expected 
future  status  and  location  of  Warsaw  Pact 
forces.  Yet.  for  NATO  to  be  able  to  position 
and  successfully  engage  numerically  superi- 
or Soviet/Pact  forces,  such  timely  informa- 
tion is  needed  with  respect  to  enemy  forces 
in  depth. 

Again,  the  technological  components  of 
such  a  theater-wide  surveillance  system  are 
available  and  simply  need  to  t>e  "wired  to- 
gether." The  major  components  are  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Signal  sensors  and  airborne  motion  detec- 
tion radar  (and  other  sensors)  with  the  abil- 
ity to  l(x:ate  enemy  units— which  are  either 
transmitting  or  moving— quickly  and  accu- 
rately. 

Low  cost  digital  data  processing  systems 
and  display  systems  permitting  real-time 
processing  of  operationally  significant  Infor- 
mation to  be  provided  to  commanders  quick- 
ly. 

Grid  systems  allowing  the  integration  of 
information  and  legations  on  NATO  forces 
and  Soviet  and  Pact  forces  referenced  to  a 
common  grid. 


Not  only  would  the  Implementation  of 
Theater  Information  System  reap  all  the 
military  benefits  associated  with  improved 
and  comprehensive  intelligence— earlier 
warning  of  attack,  timely  mobilization  and 
deployment  of  defending  forces,  and  the 
conduct  of  the  kinds  of  integrated  oper- 
ations and  targeting  that  have  been  de- 
8crlt>ed  above— but  it  would  exert  a  deter- 
rent effect  in  its  own  right.  A  military  com- 
mander who  knows  that  his  forces  are  under 
constant  and  detailed  surveillance  will  move 
those  forces  differently  than  in  the  absence 
of  such  surveillance.  He  might  reach  for 
countermeasures.  but  these  will  be  costly 
and  time-consuming  at  best.  And  these  con- 
straints would  apply  particularly  to  the  So- 
viets, whose  penchant  for  secrecy  and  sur- 
prise seem  wellnigh  obsessive. 

Yet.  the  kind  of  comprehensive  plan  of  in- 
tegrated operations  that  has  been  traced 
would  require  some  restructuring  of  NATO 
planning  staffs.  Thus,  conventional  and  nu- 
clear strike  planning  could  be  Integrated 
and  expanded  at  each  division  and  corps. 
This  planning  function  would  serve  as  a 
strong  "demand"  function  on  the  TIS  for  in- 
formation of  the  location  and  status  of 
Soviet  forces  for  targeting  purposes,  and  for 
NATO  forces  for  mobilization  and  move- 
ment purposes.  As  Soviet  forces  change 
their  disposition,  NATO  forces  could  change 
deployments  correspondingly  in  order  to 
target  effectively— with  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons— the  altered  Soviet 
force  formations.  Today,  U.S.  SIOP  forces 
are  in  constant  readiness  and  can  be  em- 
ployed within  minutes.  A  significant  portion 
of  NATO  longer-range  theater  forces,  con- 
ventional and  nuclear,  could  be  placed  in  a 
similar  state  of  readiness. 

NATO  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS  NEEDS 

For  years  the  total  number  of  U.S.  nuclear 
weapons  and  boml>s  deployed  in  Europe  has 
been  rimfiored  to  be  about  7.000.  If  we 
accept  this  figure  and  note  that  the  NATO 
Ministers  on  I>ecember  12,  1979,  agreed  that 
1,000  U.S.  nuclear  warheads  will  be  with- 
drawn from  Europe  as  soon  as  feasible— and 
that  furthermore  the  572  LRTNF  warheads 
should  be  accommodated  within  that  re- 
duced level— the  approximate  number  of 
warhetuls  descends  to  6.000. 

The  question  Is:  Would  this  numl)er  be 
sufficient  for  the  suggested  NATO  concept 
of  operations?  The  short  answer  is:  Yes.  pro- 
vided the  necessary  measures  are  undertak- 
en to  improve  the  survivability  of  the  sys- 
tems. 

A  major  goal  in  upgrading  the  effective- 
ness of  NATO's  TNF  to  carry  out  the  "hold- 
at-rlsk"  concept  is  to  achieve  greater-range 
and  better-kill  mechanisms,  particularly 
against  armored  forces,  and  low  collateral 
damage  effects  to  avoid  risks  to  friendly 
troops  and  urban  areas.  Some  specific  rec- 
ommendations in  this  regard  include  the 
following: 

Continue  acquisition  of  30-kilometer  8- 
inch  shells: 

Continue  development  of  nuclear  and 
nonnuclear  precision-guided  longer-range 
artillery  (60-plus  kilometers). 

Procure  dual-capable  short-range  aircraft 
and  surface-to-surface  mobile  missiles  (SR/ 
SSMM)  with  ranges  up  to  300  kilometers  to 
fulfill  the  nuclear  role  against  mobile  field 
forces,  as  well  as  a  survlvable  advanced  area 
munitions  missile  (this  could  be  a  SSM  ver- 
sion of  the  Assault  Breaker). 

As  far  as  the  survivability  of  the  strike 
systems  is  concerned,  the  laboratories  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  have  developed  a  set 
of  components  and  systems  that  can  greatly 


improve  the  safety  and  security  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  allow  entirely  new  concepts  for 
the  "basing"  of  nuclear  weapons.  These 
""basing  schemes"  promise  to  upgrade  sub- 
stantially the  survivability  of  nuclear  war- 
heads and  t>ombs,  as  well  as  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  delivery  systems  for  these  weap- 
ons. 

For  example,  all  U.8.  aircraft  bombs  in 
NATO  are  now  stored  at  relatively  few  sites, 
which  are  at  risk  to  conventional  air  attacks 
or  paramilitary  attack.  With  the  new  safety 
and  security  features,  a  concept  for  storing 
weapons  in  a  vault  in  aircraft  hemgarettes 
will  increase  the  survivability  of  weapons  to 
conventional  attack.  The  adoption  of  this 
system  would  greatly  complicate  the  Sovi- 
ets' targeting  problems:  the  number  of  "aim 
points"  would  be  increased  from  a  few  tens 
of  sites  to  atwut  one  thousand  for  all  NATO 
air  forces. 

THE  OVERALL  REQUIREMENTS 

The  above  has  been  an  effort  to  trace  a 
comprehensive  operational  concept  which 
can  guide  the  modernization  of  NATO  thea- 
ter nuclear  forces  and  their  harnessing  to 
an  integrated  NATO  nuclear  and  nonnucle- 
ar defense.  The  description  of  the  concept 
has  necessarily  been  "with  broad  brush" 
within  the  space  limitations  of  this  article. 
It  needs  to  be  emphasized  that  what  has 
been  presented  Is  the  distillation  of  substan- 
tial analysis- in-depth  of  the  various  compo- 
nents of  the  concept. 

This  applies  in  particular  to  the  relevant 
technological  inventory  that  is  available, 
now  and  potentially,  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  concept.  The  discussion  was  able 
to  focus  only  on  selective  and  illustrative 
technological  innovations.  A  great  many 
more  are  on  the  shelf  or  under  develop- 
ment. 

The  concept  provides  an  explicit  rationale 
for  NATO  long-range  theater  nuclear 
forces.  And.  indeed,  there  has  to  l>e  an  ex- 
plicit military  nationale  other  than  the 
much-cited,  vague  notion  of  a  ""counter"  to 
expanding  Soviet  SS-20  and  Backfire  capa- 
bilities. The  projected  NATO  long-range 
TNF  cannot  hope  to  ""counter"  in  any  direct 
military  sense  the  Soviet  long-range  forces. 
Like  any  other  component  of  the  NATO 
force  posture,  they  can  only  be  regarded 
within  a  total  spectrum  of  NATO  force  re- 
quirements and  missions.  If  nothing  else, 
this  emphasizes  once  again  the  fact  that 
there  is  very  little  that  is  symmetrical  in  the 
opposing  force  postures  in  Europe. 

The  concept  also  emphasizes  that  the 
LRTNF  agreed  upon  by  NATO  in  1979  rep- 
resent at  best  a  modest  start  in  the  needed 
TNF  modernization.  The  objective  require- 
ments of  a  "hold-at-risk"  strategy  call  for 
substantially  more  than  the  572  warheads 
that  are  planned. 

It  may  be  that  political  barriers  to  a 
NATO  agreement  on  a  needed  augmenta- 
tion of  the  LRTNF  will  not  be  surmount- 
able in  the  immediate  timeframe.  In  that 
case,  the  United  States  would  face  some  dif- 
ficult choices.  One  such  choice  could  be  a 
unilateral  U.S.  deployment  of  the  required 
forces— for  example,  in  the  form  of  sea- 
launched  land-attack  cruise  missiles  (SLCM) 
that  could  be  deployed  on  attack  subma- 
rines or  surface  vessels  in  European  waters. 
There  Is  also  the  possibility  of  deploying 
cruise  missiles  on  NATO  conventionally 
powered  submarines. 

But  the  task  of  reconciling  politics  and 
military  rationale  is  never  easy  within  and 
among  democracies.  Exercising  the  task  is 
the  function  of  leadership.  And  it  is  high 
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time  that  the  United  States  reassumes  in 
NATO  that  leadership  role— particularly  in 
the  nuclear  arena,  where  the  role  has 
always  been  expected  and  acknowledged.* 


VIOLENT  CRIME 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  violent 
crime  has  become  everyone's  night- 
mare. Almost  one-third  of  American 
households  were  the  victims  of  crime 
in  1980  and  the  national  bill  for  this 
rampage  amounted  to  $125  billion.  Ac- 
cording to  a  recent  magazine  survey,  a 
majority  of  Americans  are  afraid  to 
walk  in  some  areas  within  a  mile  of 
their  own  homes. 

I  want  to  commend  Senator  Thur- 
MOHD  and  Senator  Biden  for  their 
many  years  of  work  in  our  fight 
against  crime.  Once  again,  they  have 
demonstrated  their  commitment  and 
their  leadership  by  extracting  from  a 
wide  range  of  controversial  criminal 
issues,  those  which  are  most  pressing 
and  which  can  be  dealt  with  in  a  truly 
bipartisan  fashion. 

I  think  the  package  they  presented 
to  the  Senate  is  a  good  one  and  I  sup- 
port most  of  it.  Nonetheless,  I  cannot 
cosponsor  this  measure  because  I  con- 
tinue to  have  serious  problems  with 
one  of  the  main  planks  of  the  package. 
That  is,  the  bail  section. 

Any  adjustments  we  make  to  our 
current  bail  system  must  reflect  that 
this  is  the  year  of  the  shrunken 
budget  and  tightened  belt— even  in  the 
vital  area  of  law  enforcement.  Like  S. 
1854.  which  the  Judiciary  Committee 
considered  earlier  this  year,  this  bill 
does  not  adequately  address  very  im- 
portant practical  considerations  in- 
volved in  imposing  a  preventive  deten- 
tion system  of  its  scope. 

A  number  of  questions  concerning 
the  need  for  and  effect  of  a  large-scale 
preventive  detention  program  in  the 
Federal  criminal  justice  system  have 
yet  to  be  adequately  answered.  Until 
we  have  answers  to  these  questions,  it 
Is  unclear  whether  we  will  be  further- 
ing or  impeding  the  war  against  crime 
in  this  country  by  enacting  such  provi- 
sions. 

For  example,  we  have  no  reliable 
data  on  the  scope  of  crime,  especially 
violent  crime,  committed  by  defend- 
ants who  have  been  released  pending 
trial  for  a  Federal  offense.  Of  the  17 
studies  cited  in  the  committee  report 
on  S.  1554  to  show  the  scope  of  the 
problem  of  crime  on  bail,  only  one 
analyzed  data  concerning  Federal  de- 
fendants. That  study,  done  by  the 
OAO  in  1978,  covered  eight  judicial 
districts.  It  indicated  that  the  rate  of 
rearrests  prior  to  trial  ranged  from  4 
to  13  percent  depending  on  the  district 
surveyed.  While  these  figures  should 
be  of  great  concern  to  the  Senate, 
they  are  far  below  the  rates  of  pretrial 
crime  experienced  by  local  jurisdic- 
tions covering  major  metropolitan 
areas.  Indeed,  the  committee  report 
cites  two  studies  of  crime  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia— a  jurisdiction  which 
had  a  qretrial  detention  program  at 
the  tinft  of  the  studies— which  indi- 
cate that  crime  on  bail  was  at  least 
twice  asif requent  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  in  the  Federal  system.  The 
GAO  statistics  do  not  provide  a  com- 
plete picture  of  the  Federal  system 
since  tljey  cover  only  eight  districts, 
they  do  hot  distinguish  between  arrest 
and  rearrest  for  violent  or  nonviolent 
crimes,  and  they  do  not  draw  conclu- 
sions about  the  differences  between 
jurisdic^ons  with  relatively  low  re- 
arrest rates  as  opposed  to  those  with 
high  rates.  The  GAO  statistics  do, 
howeven,  raise  a  potential  alternative 
to  an  ^pansive  preventive  detention 
system.  Those  statistics  contain  an  ini- 
tial indication  that  jurisdictions  utiliz- 
ing pilot  pretrial  service  agencies  show 
a  lower  t-ate  of  crime  while  on  pretrial 
release  than  jurisdictions  without  such 
programs. 

It  shduld  be  particularly  important 
to  a  bocy  which  has  just  spent  days 
making  I  hard  choices  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures, that  we  have  no  reliable 
assessment  of  the  effect  that  these 
bail  provisions  will  have  on  U.S.  attor- 
neys' offices,  the  courts  and  the  prison 
system.  The  U.S.  attorneys  are  already 
strapped  for  resources  and  face  fur- 
ther cutbacks.  Yet,  this  bill  would 
impose  mandatory  detention  hearings 
for  a  h}st  of  crimes.  These  hearings 
would  ( over  an  extensive  number  of 
issues.  '  'he  ACLU  has  raised  the  con- 
cern thit  the  overzealous  prosecutor 
will  rais  e  the  charges  against  a  defend- 
ant in  irder  to  avail  himself  of  the 
mandat>ry  detention  hearing.  My  ex- 
perience as  a  prosecutor  leads  me  to 
exactly  the  opposite  conclusion;  pros- 
ecutors are  more  likely  to  reduce 
charges  in  order  to  avoid  detention 
hearing^  in  a  majority  of  cases.  We 
may  bekin  a  kind  of  bail  plea  bargain- 
ing to  conserve  valuable  prosecutorial 
resources.  To  do  otherwise  may  be  to 
jeopardize  bringing  those  resources  to 
bear  td  insure  speedy  trials.  Yet,  a 
speedy  irial  is  the  one  criminal  justice 
tool  thit  has  been  shown  to  cut  the 
numbea  of  crimes  committed  by  people 
release^  pending  trial. 

Morei>ver,  the  kind  of  detention 
hearing  contemplated  by  the  bill  will 
give  defendants  a  substantial  advan- 
tage in  discovering  the  prosecution's 
case  and  in  setting  up  defenses  before 
the  Gairemment  has  had  a  chance  to 
prepart  its  case.  It  gives  defendants 
the  rig  it  to  counsel,  the  right  to  pre- 
sent wQ^nesses,  and  the  right  to  cross- 
examine  the  Government's  witnesses. 
To  insure  that  the  bill  passes  constitu- 
tional inuster,  there  will  be  calls  to 
expand  this  list  to  include  the  right  to 
compel!  the  presence  of,  confront  and 
cross-examine  all  witnesses  against  the 
defendant.  If  these  rights  are  added, 
and  they  may  be  constitutionally  nec- 
essary.ia  prosecutor  would  have  to  put 
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on  his  entire  case  against  the  defend- 
ant within  3  days  of  arrest. 

Proponente  cite  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia preventive  detention  experi- 
ence as  evidence  that  such  a  system 
will  not  brang  prosecutors  to  their 
knees.  But  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  law  gives 
complete  discretion  to  the  prosecutor 
to  seek  pretrial  detention. 

Finally,  even  if  the  resources  to  hold 
a  massive  riumber  of  detention  hear- 
ings were  available,  there  may  be  no 
reliable  indicators  of  whether  a  person 
is  likely  to  cpmmit  another  crime  if  re- 
leased pending  trial.  Locking  up  all  de- 
fendants wno  are  charged  with  serious 
crimes  is  simply  not  an  acceptable  al- 
ternative for  reasons  of  fairness  or  for 
practical  reasons. 

The  Lazar  Institute  recently  com- 
pleted the  i^ost  extensive  study  of  pre- 
trial release  ever  undertaken.  I  hope 
in  studying  this  legislation,  my  col- 
leagues wit  consider  carefully  the 
Lazar  Institjite's  conclusions: 

Proposed  alternatives  for  reducing  pre- 
trial arrests  can  be  assessed  with  the  data 
from  the  National  Evaluation  of  Pretrial 
Release.  One  widely  supported  proposal  is 
to  hold  speedier  trials.  However,  this  is  un- 
likely to  cause  major  reductions  in  pretrial 
arrest  rates  junless  trials  are  held  much 
more  quickly  {than  the  60-  to  90-days  periods 
commonly  ditcussed.  Two-thirds  of  all  pre- 
trial arrests  ^curred  within  60  days  of  the 
original  arre^;  indeed,  almost  one-half  the 
pretrial  arrests  occurred  within  30  days. 

However,  tne  pretrial  arrest  rate  reduc- 
tions that  cottld  be  achieved  through  speed- 
ier trials  woi^d  be  greater  for  more  serious 
(Part  I)  crim^  and  crimes  against  persons. 
For  example, :more  than  half  the  pretrial  ar- 
rests for  robbery  could  have  been  avoided  if 
trials  had  been  held  within  eight  weeks  of 
release.  If  trials  had  occurred  within  four 
weeks,  more  ^han  two-thirds  of  the  pretrial 
arrests  for  rpbbery  and  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  thp  burglary  rearrests  could  have 
been  avoidedj 

Another  possibility  for  reducing  pretrial 
crime  is  to  reduce  the  extent  of  multiple 
rearrests  duCing  the  pretrial  period.  If  all 
rearrested  defendants  had  been  rearrested 
only  once,  rather  than  an  average  of  1.4 
times  each,  t^ttal  pretrial  arrests  would  have 
declined  by  9  percent.  One  proposal  for  re- 
ducing multiple  pretrial  arrests  is  to  revoke 
a  defendant's  release  at  the  time  of  the  first 
rearrest.  Thfc  could  be  implemented  (sub- 
ject to  certun  prcKedural  limitations,  such 
as  a  finding  ^f  probable  cause)  by  including 
"no  rearrest'^  as  an  Initial  release  condition 
and  revoking  the  release  for  violation  of 
that  condition.  Various  ways  that  multiple 
rearrests  mifht  be  reduced  are  now  being 
explored  in  a  research  study  8ponM>red  by 
the  National  Institute  of  Justice.  The 
impact  of  sguch  alternatives  as  improved 
mechanisms  for  providing  rearrest  informa- 
tion to  releasing  magistrates  and  harsher 
court  responses  to  pretrial  arrests  will  be 
considered. 

A  third  approach  that  has  been  recom- 
mended for  reducing  pretrial  arrest  rate  Is 
to  permit  tl»e  preventive  detention  of  de- 
fendants w)io  are  considered  likely  to 
commit  cringes  during  the  pretrial  release 
period.  Unfortunately,  no  reliable  way  of 
identifying  luch  defendants  has  yet  been 
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developed.  Past  studies  have  not  been  nota- 
bly successful  in  their  ability  to  predict  pre- 
trial arrests.  Nor  are  the  findings  from  the 
National  Evaluation  of  Pretrial  Release 
more  promising. 

The  best  prediction  technique  for  pretrial 
arrests  developed  as  part  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  Pretrial  Release  would,  if  fol- 
lowed for  the  sample  of  released  defendants 
studied,  have  reduced  the  pretrial  arrest 
rate  by  one-sixth.  However,  to  achieve  this 
reduction  would  have  required  the  deten- 
tion of  almost  as  many  defendants  who  were 
not  rearrested  pretrial  as  persons  who  were. 
Thus,  there  would  have  been  a  substantial 
(30  percent)  increase  in  detention,  with  its 
attendant  costs  for  both  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  defendants,  but  only  a  modest 
decline  in  the  pretrial  arrest  rate. 

Moreover,  it  is  highly  possible  that  even 
the  modest  reduction  estimated  for  the  pre- 
trial arrest  rate  exceeds  the  likely  reduction 
that  would  occur  if  the  prediction  approach 
were  used  in  the  future.  Typically,  predic- 
tion techniques  derived  for  one  defendant 
sample  over  one  time  period  are  less  effec- 
tive when  applied  to  other  samples  or  other 
time  periods.  Additionally,  predictions  of 
pretrial  arrests  are  based  only  on  data  for 
released  defendants.  Thus,  there  is  no  way 
to  judge  the  accuracy  of  such  predictions,  if 
they  were  to  be  applied  to  detained  defend- 
ants as  well. 

It  is  quite  likely  that  if  preventive  deten- 
tion were  more  widely  adopted,  the  impact 
would  be  much  less  than  either  the  advo- 
cates or  the  opponents  of  such  action  antici- 
pate. Pretrial  arrest  rates  are  unlikely  to  be 
reduced  drastically.  Also,  the  extent  to 
which  detention  might  increase  is  question- 
able, for  several  reasons,  including:  sub  rosa 
preventive  detention  may  exist  now. 
through  the  setting  of  high  money  bail;  de- 
tention facilities  are  often  overcrowded, 
which  produces  reluctance  to  increase  jail 
populations:  detention  itself  is  costly;  and 
most  proposed  legislation  includes  procedur- 
al safeguards  to  limit  the  detention  that  can 
occur.  Thus  the  magnitude  of  the  controver- 
sy over  prevention  detention,  and  the  inten- 
sity of  the  debate  about  it.  niay  far  exceed 
its  potential  impact  on  either  pretrial  arrest 
or  detention  rates. 

In  addition  to  speedy  trials,  reduction  of 
multiple  rearrests  and  preventive  detention, 
a  variety  of  policies  have  been  proposed  to 
reduce  pretrial  criminality.  These  include: 
imposing  consecutive,  rather  than  concur- 
rent, sentences  for  pretrial  crimes,  so  that 
no  one  can  commit  "two  (or  more)  crimes 
for  the  price  of  one";  providing  supervision 
during  the  pretrial  period  for  defendants 
thought  to  pose  high  rearrest  risks;  and 
changing  the  court  calendaring  of  cases,  so 
that  cases  involving  defendants  considered 
high  rearrest  risks  would  be  tried  relatively 
quickly. 

In  summary,  In  terms  of  reducing  pretrial 
arrest  rates,  the  finding  of  the  National 
Evaluation  of  Pretrial  Release  suggest  the 
speedier  trials  would  have  a  more  substan- 
tial Impact  than  could  be  attained  by  appli- 
cation of  rearrest  prediction  criteria  to  all 
defendants.  WhUe  use  of  the  best  predictors 
of  future  criminality  would  have  reduced 
the  pretrial  arrest  rate  by  16  percent,  trials 
within  12  weeks  of  arrest  would  have  result- 
ed in  a  20  percent  decrease  and  trials  within 
eight  weeks,  a  34  percent  decline.  Even  if 
trials  had  been  held  within  four  weeks  of 
arrest,  however,  the  pretrial  arrest  rate 
would  have  declined  by  only  slightly  more 
than  half.  Forty-five  percent  of  the  rear- 
rested defendants   were   rearrested   within 


four  weeks.  Indeed,  one-sixth  of  ail  rearrest- 
ed defendants  were  rearrested  within  one 
week. 

The  Lazar  Institute.  "Pretrial  Release:  A 
National  Evaluation  of  Practices  and  Out- 
comes", Volume  1.  pp.  252-255  (August 
1081). 

In  conclusion.  I  think  the  sponsors 
have  done  a  great  job  in  dealing  with 
some  very  tough  issues.  But  I  believe 
this  package,  if  it  is  not  amended,  car- 
ries with  it  the  danger  of  diverting  in- 
creasingly scarce  prosecutorial  re- 
sources from  bringing  defendants  to 
speedy  trial.  In  the  long  run.  this  will 
harm  our  criminal  justice  effort  more 
than  it  will  help. 

When  the  Senate  debates  this  legis- 
lation, I  intend  to  offer  amendments 
in  this  area  in  order  to  give  our  coun- 
try the  best  deterrence  for  our  pros- 
ecutorial dollar.  I  hope  the  sponsors 
and  the  Senate  will  view  these  changes 
in  the  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 

Again.  I  commend  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  Senator  Biden.  I  hope  they 
will  accept  my  amendments  and  that 
we  will  see  the  bulk  of  their  package 
enacted  this  year. 

We  must  continue  to  pursue  violent 
crime  with  the  vigor  and  persistence  it 
demands.9 


CORRECTING  THE  RECORD  ON 
THE  FEDERAL  EMPLOYMENT 
IMPACT  OF  S.  2562,  THE  FED- 
ERAL ENERGY  REORGANIZA- 
TION ACT  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  a  few  brief  moments  to 
correct  the  record  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployment impact  of  S.  2562,  the  Feder- 
al Energy  Reorganization  Act  of  1982. 
I  believe  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
Senate,  the  Members  of  the  other 
body,  and  interested  members  of  the 
media,  as  well  as  the  Ameri<;an  people, 
should  have  the  facts  on  S.  2562  and 
its  impact  on  Federal  employment  in 
energy  programs. 

Three  days  ago.  on  Monday.  May  24. 
1982.  Senator  Roth.  Senator  Pack- 
wood,  Senator  Tower,  and  I  partici- 
pated in  a  ceremony  with  President 
Reagan  at  the  White  House  where  he 
signed  the  letter  of  transmittal  send- 
ing the  administration's  energy  reor- 
ganization bill  to  Congress.  After  the 
ceremony.  Senator  Roth  and  I  re- 
turned to  this  Chamber  and  intro- 
duced the  same  bill  as  S.  2562.  with 
the  accompanying  jurisdictional  reso- 
lution. Senate  Resolution  397.  Our  re- 
marks and  those  of  our  distinguished 
cosponsors  appear  in  the  Record  be- 
ginning on  page  S.  11416  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  May  24,  1982. 

While  Senator  Roth  and  I  were  re- 
turning to  the  Hill,  the  Counselor  to 
the  President.  Edwin  Meese.  Secretary 
of  Energy  Edwards,  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Baldrige  conducted  a  press 
briefing  in  the  White  House  press- 
room. I  was  not  present  at  the  brief- 
ing, but  apparently  Mr.  Meese  several 


times  made  reference  to  the  fact  that 
this  bill  as  introduced  would  result  di- 
rectly in  savings  of  over  $1  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  also  the  reduction 
of  3.000  Federal  positions  in  the  same 
fiscal  year. 

Mr.  President.  Mr.  Meese's  state- 
ments were  the  basis  for  news  stories 
carried  by  several  of  the  evening  TV 
news  shows  Monday  night  and  also  in 
national  press  stories  Tuesday.  For  ex- 
ample, the  Washington  Post  in  an  arti- 
cle of  May  25  entitled.  "Reagan  Asks 
HiU  to  Shift  DOD  Tasks  to  Commerro 
Department,"  there  appeared  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 

Edwards  said  that  the  DOE  budgets  for 
Fiscal  1981,  1982.  and  1983  under  Reagan  is 
$10.5  billion  less  than  the  Carter  Adminis- 
tration budget  projections.  Approximately 
2.000  jobs  have  also  been  eliminated,  mostly 
through  attrition. 

White  House  Counsellor  Edwin  Meese  III 
said  that  shifting  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's functions  would  save  another  $1  billion 
in  the  first  year  and  still  another  $1  billion 
in  the  following  three  years  after  adoption. 
In  addition,  he  said,  another  3,000  Federal 
jobs  would  be  eliminated. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  an  article 
of  May  25  entitled,  "Energy  Depart- 
ment End  Proposed,"  included  the  fol- 
lowing paragraph: 

The  Administration,  which  has  been  re- 
luctant to  estimate  the  savings  from  reorga- 
nization, said  today  that  it  would  save  $1  bil- 
lion Initially,  and  another  $1  billion  over  the 
next  three  years.  Employment  would  fall  to 
14,500  from  the  present  18,300,  but  Mr. 
Meese  said  at  a  briefing  that  the  transfer 
would  have  been  proposed  even  if  there  had 
been  no  savings  at  all. 

The  ABC  Evening  News  Monday 
evening  also  highlighted  the  3.000-po- 
sition  reduction  asserted  to  result 
from  the  reorganization  bill,  and  other 
local  and  network  TV  programs  had 
similar  stories. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  rise  today  to 
correct  the  record  on  the  employment 
impact  of  S.  2562.  It  is  my  informa- 
tion, and  has  been  for  some  time,  that 
S.  2562.  as  transmitted  by  the  adminis- 
tration and  introduced  by  Senator 
Roth  (for  himself  and  the  other  co- 
sponsors,  including  myself),  and  as  the 
result  of  the  5  months  of  negotiations 
with  the  administration,  would  have 
potential  employment  impacts  on  the 
order  of  100-  to  150-position  reductions 
maximum.  That  being  the  case,  as 
soon  as  I  was  informed  Monday  night 
of  the  statements  by  administration 
officials  regarding  the  3.000-position 
reduction  resulting  from  the  bill.  I  im- 
mediately communicated  to  the  White 
House  my  belief  that  there  had  been  a 
serious  error,  and  requested  an  imme- 
diate clarification.  Ais  I  discussed  in 
great  detail  in  my  statement  on 
Monday.  S.  2562  in  large  measure 
merges  the  Department  of  Energy  into 
the  Department  of  Commerce  in  a 
manner  which  would  continue  the  ex- 
isting programs  and  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  within  the  new 
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structure  proposed  by  the  bill.  The  bill 
does  not  intend,  and  should  not  be 
i«ad  to  suggest,  that  there  would  be 
required  any  significant  reductions  in 
the  existing  personnel  levels  for 
energy  programs,  other  than  the 
slight  reductions  which  might  be 
achievable  as  a  result  of  the  increased 
efficiencies  produced  by  the  mergers 
Into  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
also  into  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  3,000-posi- 
tlon  reduction  figure  is,  in  fact,  a 
result  of  the  President's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  reductions  in 
Department  of  Energy  programs,  not 
the  reorganization  of  energy  functions 
and  programs  proposed  by  S.  2562.  My 
belief  is  based  on  a  thorough  review  of 
the  budget  materials  presented  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee relating  to  those  program  re- 
ductions. For  example,  a  February  9, 
1982,  DOE  document  entitled.  "De- 
partment of  Energy  Staffing,  Fiscal 
Year  1982/1983  Total  FTE's  (Fiscal 
Year  1983  Congressional  Budget)"  was 
provided  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. That  document  includes  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year  1983 
full-time  positions  for  each  of  the 
major  program  areas  and  the  field  and 
laboratory  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
.  ment  of  Energy.  Page  2  of  the  docu- 
ment totals  the  1982  positions  at 
18.375  and  the  1983  positions  at  14,541. 
for  a  total  reduction  of  3,834. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  this  reduc- 
tion In  personnel  would  occur  within 
the  Department  of  Elnergy  if  there  Is 
no  reorganization  in  fiscal  year  1983 
solely  as  a  result  of  the  programmatic 
budget  cuts  included  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget.  These  changes 
would  not  be  related  in  any  way  to  the 
proposed  reorganization  of  energy 
functions  Included  in  S.  2562.  I  would 
note  in  passing  that  these  figures  cor- 
respond almost  exactly  with  those  in- 
cluded in  the  May  25  New  York  Times 
article  and  provide  the  order  of  magni- 
tude change  which  was  referred  to  in 
the  May  25  Washington  Post  article 
and  in  the  several  television  news  sto- 
ries on  this  bill.  Similar  information 
and  totals  are  contained  in  the  consoli- 
dated budget  documents  prepared  at 
my  request  for  the  E>epartment  of 
Energy  and  submitted  with  the 
Reagan  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  The 
figures  in  the  DOE  consolidated 
budget  lead  to  the  same  conclusions 
relating  to  the  President's  proposed 
programmatic  cuts,  and  not  reorgani- 
zation of  the  energy  programs. 

Additionally,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor Dommci  prepared  an  analysis  of 
the  savings  from  the  proposed  reorga- 
nization of  the  Department  of  Energy. 
That  analysis  concluded  that  savings 
probably  would  be  no  more  than  about 
$3  million  and  that  there  would  be  rel- 


atively s^iall  personnel  reductions  pos- 
sible as  i  result  of  the  reorganization, 
independent  of  proposed  programmat- 
ic budgebcuts. 

The  dongressional  Budget  Office 
analysis  of  the  proposed  Department 
of  Energy  reorganization  was  included 
with  a  letter  of  February  3,  1982,  to 
Senator  E>ob<enici.  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  The  CBO  analysis 
indicated  that  "at  least  $3  million  in 
annual  savings  would  be  achieved 
solely  by  the  reorganization.  These 
savings  would  result  primarily  from  re- 
ductions ,in  executive  staff  required  for 
the  adniknlstration  of  the  (successor 

agency).! 

This  analysis  led  CBO  to  conclude 
that  "reorganization,  by  Itself,  is  un- 
likely ta  result  in  significant  budget 
savings.  Instead,  the  principal  impact 
on  energy  programs  and  expenditures 
derives  jom  policy  changes  that  have 
been  reflected  in  the  budget." 

Additionally,  Robert  C.  Odle,  Jr.,  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relatioi^  at  the  Department  of 
Energy,  In  response  to  my  Inquiry,  has 
indicated  that  the  Department's  cur- 
rent bei^  judgment  on  persoiuiel  re- 
ductions! resulting  from  S.  2562  as  it 
was  Intrbduced  would  certainly  not  be 
in  the  thousands,  but  would  be  In  the 
hundred^.  He  has  promised  a  precise 
figiire  next  week. 

Assistant  Secretary  Odle  and  other 
officials  jof  the  Department  of  Energy, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  been 
engagedfover  the  past  5  months  in  the 
detailed  planning  to  implement  the  re- 
organization proposed  In  S.  2562.  Con- 
sequents, tlie  information  provided 
by  Mr.  Odle  on  the  basis  of  their  plan- 
ning should  represent  a  good  estimate 
and  jud|^ent  of  personnel  reductions 
which  might  occur  under  S.  2562. 

I  bellave  it  is  fair  to  conclude,  there- 
fore, thfeit  the  available  evidence  and 
information  supports  completely  the 
coriclus^n  that  S.  2562  does  not  and 
should  not  involve  any  significant  per- 
sonel  reductions  on  the  basis  solely  of 
reorganization. 

Mr.  President,  the  White  House  has 
chosen  ;not  to  issue  a  formal  press 
statement  correcting  the  3,000-posi- 
tion  flglire.  I  did  have  the  opportunity 
Tuesday  morning  while  at  the  White 
House  for  the  Republican  leadership 
meeting  with  tlje  President  to  speak 
with  (DftAB  Director  David  Stockman 
on  thisllssue.  He  confirmed  his  under- 
standing that  the  3,000-reduction 
figure  was  the  result  of  the  fiscal  year 
1983  proposed  budget  cuts  in  energy 
programs,  but  not  as  a  result  of  the  re- 
organization bill.  Additionally,  in  re- 
sponse to  my  request  for  some  official 
clarification,  I  received  a  letter  dated 
May  25,  1982,  from  Joseph  R.  Wright. 
Deputy  Director  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget.  I  ask  that  the 
letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Recori  . 


May  27,  1982 


The  letter   ollows: 

ExxcurrvE  Orrtci  or  the  President. 
OrriCE  or  Management  and  Budget, 

WaAington,  D.C..  May  25,  1982. 
Hon.  James  A.  VfcCLURE. 
Chairman,  Co^  rimittee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resour  tea.  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 
Dear  Crairi^n  McClure:  I  am  pleased  to 
provide  you  with  a  fuller  explanation  of  the 
proposed  bud^t  savings  and  Federal  man- 
power reductions  that  are  contained  in  the 
President's  energy  proposals. 
We  anticipate  savings  from  two  sources: 
Reduction  of  the  Federal  role  in  energy, 
including  elimmation  of  unnecessary  regula- 
tory and  subsidy  programs. 

Enhanced  Efficiency  of  administration 
through  reorganization,  consolidation  and 
improved  maiiMcment  of  energy  programs. 
We  project  I  possible  manpower  savings 
equivalent  to  1.834  full-time  positions  in  FY 
1983  from  the  combined  effect  of  the  budget 
proposals  andl  the  reorganization.  Of  this 
total,  approximately  one-fourth  is  attributa- 
ble to  admlni$trative  efficiencies.  However, 
not  all  of  the  reductions  would  be  achieved 
by  eliminating  positions  now  under  the  De- 
partment of  Energy.  The  streamlining  of 
administrative  functions  will  permit  receiv- 
ing agencies  to  assume  portions  of  the  sav- 
ings. I 

It  is  important  to  note  that  the  manpower 
reductions  accompanying  the  budget  sav- 
ings proposals!  will  not  jeopardize  the  impor- 
tant base  of  research  activities  at  our  Na- 
tional Laboratories  and  other  facilities  now 
supported  by  pOE.  The  bulk  of  the  savings 
come  from  elitnination  of  subsidy  programs 
aimed  at  commercialization  of  energy  tech- 
nologies and  curtailment  of  regulatory  ac- 
tivities. The  Administration  is  committed  to 
maintaining  |l  strong  basic  research  pro- 
gram and  will  continue  to  provide  adequate 
manpower  arid  budget  resources  for  high- 
priority,  long-term  R&D. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  working  with  you 
during  consideration  of  the  President's  plan 
and  will  be  hippy  to  provide  any  additional 
information  yfau  may  require. 
Sincerell 

Joseph  R.  Wright, 

Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  McClLURE.  The  letter  clarifies 
that  savinffi  in  the  range  of  3,000- 
4,000  positions  represent  "combined 
effect  of  th^  budget  proposals  and  the 
(proposed)  ireorganization",  and  fur- 
ther, that  the  large  percentage  of  the 
possible  manpower  savings  are  attrib- 
utable to  tHe  fiscal  year  1983  proposed 
program  budget  reductions.  I  would 
note,  in  faci,  that  the  letter  makes  ref- 
erence to  the  same  figure  3,834  which 
is  also  exactly  the  figure  contained  in 
the  February  9,  1982,  document  I  re- 
ferred to  eplier,  which  was  provided 
to  the  Senate  committees  in  relation 
to  DOE  staffing  without  reorganiza- 
tion. The  litter  also  makes  clear  that 
the  reductions  attributable  to  the  pro- 
posed reorganization  would  not  only 
be  in  DOE,  but  also  would  occur  in  re- 
ceiving agencies,  and  would  largely  be 
in  administftitive  positions.  The  letter 
recognizes  expressly  that  any  man- 
power reductions  would  not  impact  on 
the  critical  DOE  field  activities,  as 
stated  in  tile  following  paragraph: 
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It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  manpower 
reductions  accompanying  the  budget  sav- 
ings proposals  will  not  jeopardize  the  impor- 
tant base  of  research  activities  at  our  na- 
tional laboratories  and  other  facilities  now 
supported  by  EKDE.  The  bulk  of  the  savings 
come  from  elimination  of  subsidy  programs 
aimed  at  commercialization  of  energy  tech- 
nologies and  curtailment  of  regulatory  ac- 
tivities. The  administration  is  committed  to 
maintaining  a  strong  basic  research  pro- 
gram and  will  continue  to  provide  adequate 
manpower  and  budget  resources  for  high 
priority,  long-term  R.  &  D. 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  will- 
ingness of  my  friends  in  the  White 
House  to  clarify  promptly  that  the 
3,000-position  reduction  would  result 
primarily  from  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
cuts  and  not  from  the  reorganization 
bill,  S.  2562.  The  White  House  clarifi- 
cation confirms  the  information  al- 
ready provided  to  Congress  on  this 
question  by  the  administration  and 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Con- 
sequently, there  would  be  absolutely 
no  doubt  regarding  the  Federal  em- 
ployment impact  of  S.  2562,  independ- 
ent of  proposed  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
cuts. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue  of  the  accu- 
racy of  White  House  statements  on 
the  additional  reduction  of  3,000  posi- 
tions resulting  from  the  reorganiza- 
tion bill  may  seem  somewhat  trivial  to 
some  observers.  I  must  demur  from 
any  such  conclusion.  This  Senator  as  a 
primary  participant  in  the  negotia- 
tions with  the  administration  over  the 
past  5  months,  fighting  to  preserve 
our  essential  Federal  energy  functions 
and  programs,  and  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  compromise  legislation 
in  S.  2562,  could  not  and  would  not 
support  a  bill  which  patently  would  re- 
quire a  massive  manpower  reduction 
in  the  energy  functions  and  programs 
subject  to  reorganization.  Such  reduc- 
tions would  gut  the  energy  fimctlons 
and  programs  I  have  fought  so  hard  to 
preserve  with  organizational  vitality  in 
this  legislation.  I  cannot  allow  the  sug- 
gestion in  press  reports  of  such  a  loss 
of  3,000  additional  positions  to  remain 
uncorrected  for  another  day.  S.  2562 
stands  for  the  most  essential  proposi- 
tion that  any  reorganization  of  energy 
functions  and  programs  will  not  dis- 
mantle, disperse,  or  eliminate  this  im- 
portant responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government.  My  extensive  remarks 
Monday  on  the  occasion  of  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  2562  describe  our  com- 
promise in  great  detail  on  this  point. 

Mr.  President,  I  might  also  note  that 
the  proposed  reduction  of  3,000  or 
more  positions  attributable  to  the  pro- 
grammatic budget  cuts  for  DOE  in  the 
President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget  are 
subject  to  congressional  action  this 
year.  The  action  of  the  Senate  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resoluton  92,  the 
first  budget  resolution,  as  passed  last 
Friday  by  this  body,  would  freeze  the 
funding  for  DOE  programs  in  fiscal 
year  1983  at  the  fiscal  year  1982  activi- 


ty levels,  including  direct  appropria- 
tions, deferrals,  smd  transfers.  This 
action  was  consistent  with  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee  in  its  report  of 
March  15  to  the  Budget  Committee.  If 
these  activity  levels  are  finally  re- 
tained in  our  subsequent  actions  on 
the  Energy  and  Water  Development 
appropriation  and  the  Interior  and  Re- 
lated Agencies  appropriations,  many, 
if  not  most,  of  the  3,000  positions  pro- 
posed for  reduction  would  have  to  be 
retained  to  Implement  responsible 
management  of  these  ongoing  energy 
programs  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels  of 
activity.  Consequently,  I  believe  that 
it  is  premature  at  this  point  to  make 
any  final  conclusions  with  regards  to 
the  total  number  of  positions  which 
will  be  assigned  to  energy  functions 
and  programs,  whether  those  pro- 
grams be  continued  in  the  existing  De- 
partment of  Energy,  or  reorganized 
into  the  successor  departments,  as  pro- 
posed by  S.  2562. 

Finally,  I  do  want  to  clarify  that  this 
Senator  has  not  opposed  and  does  not 
oppose  necessary  and  appropriate  per- 
sonnel reductions  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, when  programs  are  reduced 
or  eliminated  or  when  there  can  l>e 
any  "enhanced  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration through  reorganization,"  con- 
solidation and  improved  management, 
to  quote  OMB  Deputy  Director 
Wright's  letter.  To  the  contrary,  I 
strongly  support  such  action,  and  I 
have  urged  this  administration  to  pro- 
ceed expeditiously  to  reduce  the  Fed- 
eral Government  and  make  such  sav- 
ings as  can  be  achieved  through  such 
reductions.  And,  I  have  loudly  ap- 
plauded the  Reagan  administration 
for  its  successes  in  this  area.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  the  administration 
proceeds  to  make  further  reductions 
in  the  overall  Federal  Government. 
The  concerns  I  have  reflected  today  do 
not  depart  from  that  position.  Rather, 
they  go  to  the  heart  of  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  energy  policies 
and  programs.  S.  2562  does  not  require 
reductions  of  the  magnitude  an- 
nounced on  Monday,  and  this  Senator 
would  not  support  such  a  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  statement 
will  correct  conclusively  the  record  on 
this  important  legislation  and  its 
impact  on  Federal  employment. 
Thank  you.* 


TAX  INDEXING 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  many  of  us  in  this  body  sought 
to  lower  the  staggering  Federal  defi- 
cits that  afflict  us  today,  and,  I  regret 
to  say,  appear  likely  to  continue.  One 
effort  to  lower  those  deficits  was  put 
forward  by  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  EIagleton)  in  the  form  of  a  reso- 
lution declaring  that  tax  indexing 
should  be  repealed. 


Not  only  will  tax  indexing  exacer- 
bate the  deficit  problem  when  it  takes 
effect.  It  will  not  achieve  its  stated 
purposes  of  holding  down  tax  burdens, 
restraining  spending  and  assuring  a 
fair  income  tax  system. 

Nowhere  is  this  made  more  clear 
than  in  an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  17,  1982.  This  editorial 
recited  the  experience  of  Minnesota 
with  income  tax  indexing.  The  editori- 
al shows  that  indexing  in  Minnesota 
has  led  to  a  substitution  of  regressive 
taxes  for  the  income  tax  and  the  use 
of  fiscal  sleight-of-hand  to  continue 
spending. 

Mr.  President,  the  editorial  clearly 
spells  out  why  income  tax  indexing  is 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayer.  I 
ask  that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  for  the  informa- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

The  editorial  follows: 

The  Minnesota  Story 

President  Reagan's  idea  of  income  tax  in- 
dexing is  simplicity  itself:  adjust  rates  each 
year  so  that  inflation  does  not  push  taxpay- 
ers into  higher  brackets.  To  get  some  sense 
of  how  indexing  actually  works,  we  can  look 
at  Minnesota,  the  state  that  has  tested  it 
most. 

In  usually  Democratic  Minnesota,  the  Re- 
publicans swept  the  1978  elections.  One  of 
the  first  things  Gov.  Albert  Quie  and  the 
new  legislature  did  was  to  index  state 
income  taxes.  That  lowered  taxes  for  1979- 
82  by  $1.2  bUlion.  The  sUte  then  could  not 
pay  for  the  services  it  intended  to  provide. 
Because  Minnesota's  constitution  requires  a 
balanced  budget,  taxes  had  to  be  raised  in 
five  special  sessions  of  the  legislature  by  a 
total  of  $1  billion. 

This  experience  leaves  in  shambles  the 
following  arguments  for  indexation: 

Indexing  automatically  adjusts  tax  rates 
to  changes  in  the  economy.  Minnesota's 
continuing  fiscal  crises  suggest  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  putting  a  tax  system  on  auto- 
pilot. 

Indexing  holds  down  state  spending.  Re- 
publicans claim  the  state  would  have  spent 
the  $1.2  billion  that  indexing  cut  from  reve- 
nues. But  the  fact  is  that  the  political  force 
behind  spending  was  strong  enough  to  make 
legislators  pass  more  than  $1  bUlion  of  tax 
increases.  Oov.  Quie  himself  rejected  pro- 
posals for  further  budget  cuts,  which  would 
have  closed  down  parks,  hospitals  and  pris- 
ons, cut  aid  to  local  government  and  school 
districts  and  reduced  property  tax  relief. 

Indexing  is  a  fair,  neutral  way  to  hold 
down  taxes.  Minnesota  has  already  had  to 
change  once  the  index  it  used— it  overstated 
inflation.  Any  index  of  inflation  will,  sooner 
or  later,  be  inaccurate:  and  inflation  affects 
different  taxpayers  differently. 

Indexing  forces  decisions  on  taxes  to  be 
made  openly.  But  in  Minnesota  no  one  ever 
proposed  what  actually  happened:  a  replace- 
ment of  more  than  $500  million  in  progres- 
sive income  tax  revenues  with  revenues 
from  "temporary"  regressive  sales  taxes.  To 
make  up  for  the  revenue  shortfall  that  fol- 
lowed indexing.  Minnesota  postponed  $600 
million  of  sr>ending  from  one  fiscal  year  to 
the  next— hardly  an  example  of  frank  and 
open  fiscal  policy. 

Indexing  builds  a  political  constituency  to 
hold  down  government  spending.  Gov.  Quie, 
his  popularity  way  down,  announced  in  Jan- 
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uary  he  would  not  seek  reelection;  the 
Democrats  are  heavy  favorites  in  Novem- 
ber's election.  True,  the  Democrats  do  not 
attack  indexing  explicitly.  But  they  are 
eyeing  Iowa's  plan.  In  which  indexing  comes 
into  effect  only  when  the  State  treasury  has 
a  surplus. 

Minnesota  is  not  the  Federal  government, 
and  any  one  State's  experience  Is  at  most 
only  suggestive  of  what  Federal  indexing 
would  me^.  But  the  Minnesota  experience 
does  illumine  severe  problems  inherent  in 
the  nature  of  indexing.  Certainly  indexing 
Is  no  quick  fix.* 


HEALTH  INSURANCE  AT  THE 
WORK  PLACE 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President. 
one  of  the  most  significant  social  ad- 
vances since  the  1940's  is  the  willing- 
ness of  employers  to  provide  health  in- 
surance for  U.S.  workers.  P^illy  75  per- 
cent of  our  private  sector  workers 
have  health  insurance  fully  paid  by 
their  employer.  In  addition,  private 
employers  provide  free  health  insur- 
ance for  50  percent  of  the  families  of 
their  workers.  This  has  come  about  be- 
cause of  the  willingness  of  employers 
to  help  employees  meet  medical  ex- 
penses. As  a  result,  health  costs  are 
not  the  dreaded  fear  they  used  to  be 
for  most  U.S.  workers.  In  turn,  this 
has  reduced  the  pressure  for  direct 
Government  provision  of  health  care 
or  health  insurance. 

One  important  reason  employers 
have  taken  this  costly  step  is  that 
workers  are  not  taxed  on  health  insur- 
ance provided  by  their  employer.  This 
has  encouraged  employees  to  ask  for 
more  adequate  health  insurance  cover- 
age. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  health 
security,  I  am  concerned  by  the  pro- 
posals to  tax  health  insurance  which 
employers  provide  for  employees.  One 
proposal  is  to  place  a  monthly  cap  on 
the  amount  of  employer-provided 
health  insurance  for  which  an  em- 
ployee will  be  tax-free.  Another  ver- 
sion is  to  limit  how  much  an  employer 
may  deduct  for  premiums  paid  per 
month  for  the  employee. 

Either  proposal  would  trigger  cut- 
backs in  health  insursince  for  workers. 
This  would  reexpose  workers  and  their 
families  to  unanticipated  and  some- 
times disasterous  health  expenses. 

A  cap  on  health  insurance  would 
hurt  older  workers.  Health  insurance 
premiimis  for  older  workers  are  more 
expensive  than  for  younger  workers. 
As  a  result,  any  cap  could  mean  older 
workers  would  have  less  health  insur- 
ance protection  than  younger  workers, 
or  would  pay  tax  on  benefit  packages 
which  are  not  taxed  for  younger  work- 
ers. 

A  cap  would  also  discriminate 
against  workers  in  those  regrions  of  the 
country  where  health  care  costs  are 
the  greatest.  Health  care  costs  vary 
widely  from  one  part  of  the  country  to 
another  even  and  within  States.  A  na- 
tional cap  would  be  unfair;  state  and 


local  aaps  could  be  substituted  but 
these  i^ould  be  very,  very  difficult  to 
administer. 

A  cap  would  be  luif air  for  companies 
using  slf/insurance.  Many  employers 
have  s^lf -insured  because  they  believe 
it  is  a  more  economical  way  to  provide 
health  I  benefits  for  large  niunbers  of 
emplojijees.  With  self-insurance,  there 
is  no  monthly  premium.  Instead,  em- 
ployera  pay  employees'  health  care 
cost  ditectly.  If  a  cap  were  in  effect, 
would  we  tax  the  reimbursements? 
This  would  peruJize  workers  faced 
with  medical  disasters  because  the 
large  payments  would  push  them  into 
high  tax  brackets.  Another  approach 
would  be  to  fabricate  an  assumed  pre- 
mium for  each  worker.  Would  this  be 
done  on  some  flat  average,  or  would  it 
take  iltto  account  age,  health,  and 
other  flemographic  characteristics  of 
the  worker  involved?  I  am  afraid  the 
effect  of  a  cap  would  be  to  discourage 
companies  from  considering  this  po- 
tentially cost-saving  option. 

Most  group  health  insurance  ar- 
rangements do  not  include  an  individ- 
ual pronium.  The  premium  is  normal- 
ly computed  on  a  group  basis.  This  ac- 
tuarially rational  procedure  would 
either  ^ave  to  be  abandoned,  or  the 
IRS  wduld  have  to  create  a  method  of 
estimating  monthly  premiums  for  em- 
ployees. 

Man^  group  health  insurance  ar- 
rangei^ents  do  not  have  a  fixed  prede- 
termined cost.  Under  some  popular 
and  ecbnomical  health  insurance  ar- 
rangements, the  insurer  or  other  third 
party  assumes  responsibility  for  ad- 
ministeation  of  the  program,  but  the 
cost  of]  the  employer  varies  according 
to  the  lunount  of  claims  actually  made 
during!  the  year.  At  the  end  of  the 
year  of  benefit  period,  the  employer 
would  Elikely  have  to  go  back  to  the 
premii^m  attributed  to  each  employee. 

A  ca^  could  thwart  growth  of  health 
maintenance  organizations.  HMO's 
normally  have  comparatively  high 
fixed  premium  costs.  There  is  excel- 
lent evidence  that  HMO's  provide  cost- 
effective  medical  care  which  empha- 
sizes prevention. 

A  cap  would  threaten  their  ability  to 
compete  with  traditional  health  insur- 
ance. 

A  cap  could  also  discourage  iimova- 
tive  coverages  being  pioneered  in  some 
health  benefit  packages.  For  example, 
many  employers  are  now  providing 
dental  benefits,  vision  care,  wellness 
programs,  hospice  care  for  the  termi- 
nally ill,  or  alcoholism  programs.  An- 
other new  benefit  offered  by  some  is 
reimbursement  for  the  cost  of  second 
opinions  for  elective  surgery  or  other 
major  medical  procedures.  These 
trends  |  could  stop  If  a  cap  were  en- 
acted. 

The  revenue  gain  for  a  cap  on 
health  insiu-ance  benefits  may  turn 
out  t<  be  exaggerated  or  illusory. 
Faced  with  higher  tax  costs,  employ- 
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ers  would  inevitably  cut  health  insur- 
ance cover^e  rather  than  make  large 
new  tax  parents. 

The  cap  could  apply  to  either  the 
tax-free  acdount  for  the  employee,  or 
to  the  employer's  deduction  for  health 
insurance.  Most  of  the  problems  for 
the  cap  for  individuals  also  apply  to 
proposals  io  limit  employers'  deduc- 
tion for  heklth  insurance.  But  limiting 
the  emplover  deduction  would  also 
cause  a  crazy  quilt  of  inequitable  ap- 
plication. JEmployees  of  tax-paying 
companies  nxlght  have  health  benefits 
cut,  while  {employees  of  governments, 
nonprofit  Organizations,  and  non-tax- 
paying  f  imis  would  not  be  hurt. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  can  find 
better  and!  surer  ways  to  reduce  our 
deficit  thaii  by  enactment  of  a  cap  on 
health  insilrance  provided  by  employ- 
ers for  employees.* 


SENATOH  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR. 
TO  DELIVER  COMMENCEMENT 
ADDRESS  AT  FORK  UNION 
ACADE»[Y 

•  Mr.  MU  IKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  distinct  pleasure  today  to 
address  the  commencement  exercises 
of  the  Ju^iior  School  of  Fork  Union 
Academy,  Fork  Union,  Va. 

Fort  Uni0n  Academy  has  a  fine  aca- 
demic andi  military  tradition,  and  is 
well  situated  in  the  State  of  Virginia— 
a  State  rich  in  military,  academic,  and 
political  history,  and  the  birthplace  of 
many  noteil  public  figures  and  states- 
men. I 

One  of  Virginia's  statesmen  and  sons 
is  a  memb^  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  Harry 
Flood  BYn|D,  Jr.,  and  he  will  be  giving 
the  commencement  address  to  the 
senior  school  on  Saturday,  May  29. 

Delivering  the  conunencement  ad- 
dress at  Tork  Union  is  but  one  of 
many  distinguished  Byrd  family  tradi- 
tions. Three  of  Senator  Byrs's  ances- 
tors precede  him  in  this  practice  in- 
cluding hik  grandfather,  Richard  E. 
Byrd;  matiemal  uncle.  Congressman 
Hal  Flood;  and  father.  Senator  Harry 
Flood  Byrd,  Sr. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  would  be 
appropriate,  and  appreciated  if  the  ar- 
ticle abou^  Senator  Byrd  printed  in 
the  gradufition  edition  of  the  Fork 
Union  pap^r,  the  Sabre,  be  inserted  in 
the  Recor^  at  this  time. 

The  arti<^le  follows: 

[Froni  the  Sabre,  May  27. 1982] 

U.S.  Senator  Harry  F.  Bryd,  Jr.,  is 
Commencement  Speaker 

IBy  Matt  Anderson) 

United  States  Senator  Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr., 
of  Virginia,  will  be  the  principal  commence- 
ment speaker  on  Saturday,  May  29th.  at 
10:30  A.M.  (EDT).  in  the  M.  C.  Thomas 
Gymnasium.  His  address  will  precede  the 
presentatior  of  diplomas  to  94  seniors  and 
certificates  x>  80  postgraduates  by  Colonel 
Kenneth  t\  Whitescarver.  Academy  Presi- 
dent. 
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Senator  Byrd,  now  in  his  thirty-fifth  year 
of  government  service,  has  the  distinction  of 
being  the  first  person  in  the  history  of  the 
Senate  to  be  twice  elected  as  an  independ- 
ent and  in  1976  received  the  largest  vote 
ever  given  a  Virginia  candidate  for  any 
public  office.  He  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1966  as  a  Democrat. 

During  World  War  II,  as  a  Lieutenant 
CoRunander  in  the  Navy,  he  served  as  exec- 
utive officer  of  a  patrol  bombing  squadron 
in  the  Central  and  Western  Pacific.  Prior  to 
his  military  service.  Senator  Byrd  attended 
Virginia  MUitary  Institute  and  the  Universi- 
ty of  Virginia. 

For  eighteen  years  he  served  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Senate  before  being  appointed  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  in  1965.  During  his  seventeen 
years  in  the  Senate,  he  has  cast  over  7,200 
recorded  votes,  voting  96  percent  of  all 
Senate  roll  calls. 

Senator  Byrd  is  an  active  participant  in 
Senate  debate,  and  the  Senate  has  accepted 
many  of  his  amendments  to  major  legisla- 
tion. He  has  been  active  as  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and  has 
made  fact-finding  trips  for  it  to  the  Middle 
East,  Europe,  Latin  America  and  North 
Africa.  He  has  also  served  on  the  Finance 
Committee,  the  Joint  Committee  on  Tax- 
ation, and  other  subcommittees.  In  1981,  he 
was  a  sponsor  of  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  require  a  balanced  budget  and  a 
limit  on  federal  spending.  This  proposal  has 
been  approved  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  awaits  approval  by  the  full 
Senate. 

Senator  Byrd  served  four  years  as  Chair- 
man of  Virginia's  economic  development 
program,  which  played  a  major  role  in  help- 
ing to  create  130.000  jobs.  His  interest  in 
seeking  new  industries  was  motivated  by  the 
firm  l)elief  that  "we  need  to  create  addition- 
al job  opportunities  to  keep  in  Virginia  the 
young  men  and  women  graduating  from  our 
high  schools  and  colleges."* 


WATER  RIGHTS  PROTECTIONS 
UNDER  THE  COAL  DISTRIBU- 
TION AND  UTILIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  is  currently  considering  S. 
1844,  the  Coal  Distribution  and  Utili- 
zation Act  of  1981,  which  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  14  Members  of  the 
Senate,  including  8  members  of  the 
Energy  Committee.  This  legislation 
will  grant  Federal  eminent  domain  au- 
thority to  those  interstate  coal  pipe- 
lines that  the  Secretary  of  Energy  de- 
termines to  be  in  the  national  interest. 
One  of  the  primary  concerns  associ- 
ated with  this  legislation  is  whether 
the  adoption  of  the  legislation  will  ad- 
versely affect  the  traditional  authority 
of  each  State  over  the  allocation  of  its 
water  resources.  The  coal  pipeline  leg- 
islation that  was  passed  by  the  Senate 
in  1974  provided  limited  protections 
for  State  water  law.  In  1980.  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  considered  coal  pipelines 
legislation  that  contained  no  water 
law  protections  for  the  States.  That 
legislation  was  introduced  without 
water  law  protections  in  order  to  fa- 
cilitate public  and  private  discussions 
focusing  on  the  proper  water  rights 


language  to  be  included  in  such  legis- 
lation. 

S.  1844  was  introduced  with  strong 
State  water  law  protections  which  in- 
clude many  of  the  fruits  of  these  dis- 
cussions and  which  are  patterned  after 
the  provsions  added  by  Senator 
Wallop  to  the  Priority  Energy  Project 
Act  of  1979.  Nevertheless,  certain  of 
the  witnesses  who  testified  at  the  May 
10  Energy  Committee  hearing  on  S. 
1844.  primarily  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  House  representing  Western 
States,  expressed  certain  concerns  re- 
garding the  legal  sufficiency  of  the 
section  6  protections.  Those  concerns 
were  articulately  outlined  by  my  es- 
teemed colleague  from  Wyoming,  Sen- 
ator Wallop,  in  his  opening  statement 
at  that  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  just  yesterday  my 
good  friend  from  Wyoming  once  again 
demonstrated  his  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  this  sensitive  area  by  introduc- 
ing a  series  of  printed  amendments  to 
S.  1844  specifically  designed  to  address 
those  concerns.  I  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  applaud  his  initiative. 

As  Senator  Wallop  knows,  each  of 
the  sponsors  of  S.  1844  seeks  to  assure 
that  the  States  are  fully  in  control  of 
any  decision  regarding  allocation  of 
their  water  resources  to  interstate  coal 
pipelines.  Moreover,  each  sponsor 
wishes  to  assure  that  such  State  deci- 
sions will  be  protected  fully  against 
Federal  intervention  or  later  judicial 
action  proclaiming  that  any  terms  or 
conditions  placed  on  such  water  use  by 
a  State  are  undue  burdens  on  inter- 
state commerce.  So  strong  is  the  desire 
in  that  regard  that  the  conrunittee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  June  8  concentrat- 
ing exclusively  on  the  State  water  law 
protections  to  be  included  in  S.  1844.  I 
feel  certain  that  the  water  law  experts 
who  will  testify  at  that  hearing  will 
join  with  me  in  wholeheartedly  en- 
dorsing the  amendments  which  Sena- 
tor Wallop  has  introduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming stated  that  unless  it  is  abun- 
dantly clear  that  Congress  has  the  au- 
thority to  delegate  these  powers,  he 
could  not  support  this  legislation.  I 
could  not  be  in  more  complete  agree- 
ment—States must  maintain  their  au- 
thority over  water  allocation.  It  is  pre- 
cisely because  Congress  has  such  clear 
authority  to  insure  State  control  that 
I  support  S.  1844. 

Several  of  the  witnesses  at  the  May 
10  Energy  Committee  hearings  ques- 
tioned this  authority,  however.  They 
advanced  the  untenable  proposition 
that  Congress  lacks  the  authority  to 
insure  States  water  rights,  and  that 
nothing  short  of  a  constitutional 
amendment  could  do  so.  Because  this 
argument  so  completely  ignores  the 
fundamental  powers  of  Congress 
under  the  Conunerce  Clause  of  the 
Constitution.  I  feel  it  incmnbent  upon 
me  to  conunent. 


First  and  foremost,  the  Commerce 
Clause  of  the  Constitution  is  an  ex- 
plicit grant  of  power  to  the  Congress- 
Hot  a  limitation  on  congressional 
power  such  as  may  be  found  in  the  Bill 
of  Rights.  This  power  granted  to  Con- 
gress "To  regulate  Commerce  with  for- 
eign nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,"  is  plenary  in  nature,  and 
clearly  allows  Congress  to  endorse 
State  laws  which  might  otherwise 
burden  interstate  conmierce.  This  was 
explicitly  recognized  by  the  Supreme 
Court  in  Southern  Pacific  Co.  against 
Arizona,  which  stated: 

Congress  has  the  undoubted  power  to  re- 
define the  distribution  of  power  over  inter- 
state commerce.  It  may  either  permit  the 
states  to  regulate  the  commerce  in  a 
manner  which  would  otherwise  not  be  per- 
missible, or  exclude  state  regulation  even  of 
matters  of  peculiarly  local  concern  which 
nevertheless  affect  interstate  commerce. 
(325  U.S.  761.  766-67  (1948)  (citations  omit- 
ted)). 

This  principal  has  quite  a  long  histo- 
ry, with  judicial  recognition  dating 
back  to  at  least  1891.  In  In  re  Rahrer. 
the  Supreme  Court  applied  the  con- 
gressionally  enacted  WUson  Act  to 
allow  a  State  to  prohibit  the  sales  of 
liquors  imported  into  the  State  intend- 
ed for  sale  in  their  original  packages. 
In  so  doing,  the  Court  stated: 

No  reason  is  perceived  why.  if  Congress 
chooses  to  provide  that  certain  designated 
subjects  of  interstate  commerce  shall  be 
governed  by  a  rule  which  divests  them  of 
that  character  at  an  earlier  period  of  time 
than  would  otherwise  be  the  case,  it  is  not 
within  its  competency  to  do  so.  (140  U.S. 
545,549,(1891)). 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  the  Supreme 
Court  unanimously  recognized  this 
doctrine  as  recently  as  3  months  ago  in 
the  case  of  New  England  Power  Co. 
against  New  Hampshire.  Speaking  for 
a  unanimous  court.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  pointed  out  that: 

It  is  indeed  well  settled  that  Congress  may 
use  its  powers  imder  the  Commerce  Clause 
to  (confer)  upon  the  States  an  ability  to  re- 
strict the  flow  of  interstate  commerce  which 
they  would  not  otherwise  enjoy."  (Slip  op. 
No.  80-1208,  February  24,  1982,  citations 
omitted). 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  so  clear- 
ly has  the  power  to  legislate  in  this 
maimer  that  any  argument  to  the  con- 
trary turns  our  Constitution  on  its 
head.  Indeed,  the  record  is  replete 
with  additional  Supreme  Court  state- 
ments to  that  effect  which,  in  the  in- 
terest of  brevity,  I  shall  not  cite.  Suf- 
fice it  to  say  that  the  water  law  pro- 
tections of  S.  1844  are  an  exercise  of 
this  plenary  power  designed  to  guaran- 
tee that  States  maintain  absolute  con- 
trol over  their  water  notwithstanding 
any  challenge  imder  the  Commerce 
Clause.  And  with  the  thoughtful  input 
and  leadership  of  Senators  like  Mal- 
colm Wallop,  we  can  insure  that  S. 
1844  will  accomplish  this  goal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ments   offered    by    Senator    Wallop, 
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which    were    unfortunately    omitted 
from   yesterday's  Record,   appear   in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  amendments  follow: 

On  page  ,  line-  ,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

On  page  4,  line  4.  insert  after  "system,": 
"who  h&s  acquired  appropriate  state  per- 
mits and  authorizations  pursuant  to  section 
6of  thlsAct." 

On  page  6,  lines  18  and  19.  strike  the 
words,  "found  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
under  section  4  of  the  Act." 

On  page  6.  lines  21  and  22.  strike  the 
words,  "found  to  be  in  the  national  interest 
under  section  4  of  this  Act". 

On  page  6,  line  24,  strike  "State"  and 
insert  after  "law";  "of  the  State  granting 
such  right." 

On  page  7.  line  6,  strike  "an"  and  insert 
"any". 

On  page  7,  lines  7  and  8,  strike  the  words, 
"found  to  be  in  the  national  interest  under 
section  4  of  this  Act". 

On  page  7,  line  8.  strike  "State  law"  and 
insert  "the  law  of  the  State  granting  such 
permit  or  authorization." 

On  page  7.  line  IS,  insert  new  provision: 
"(d)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  create  any 
Federal  reserve  water  right,  and  no  coal 
slurry  pipeline  shall  be  authorized  to  use 
any  Federally  reserved  water  in  any  pipe- 
line."* 


LAND  OP  LINCOLN  CONFERENCE 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  commend  Senator  Percy,  my 
colleague  from  Illinois,  for  bringing 
Republicans  from  his  State  together 
at  the  Land  of  Lincoln  Conference 
held  recently  in  Springfield,  111. 
Through  this  conference.  Senator 
Percy  helped  insure  that  the  "Party 
of  Lincoln"  would  continue  to  be  the 
"Party  of  Ideas." 

The  Land  of  Lincoln  Conference, 
which  is  to  become  an  annual  event, 
provides  a  forum  for  ideas,  a  forum  for 
lively  debate,  and  exchange  of  opin- 
ions and  approaches.  Senator  Percy's 
personal  efforts  in  developing  the  con- 
ference and  in  taking  it  upon  himself 
to  organize  every  detail  should  be  ap- 
plauded. In  addition  to  the  physical 
arrangements,  an  awesome  task  in 
itself.  Senator  Percy  exercised  great 
care  and  Judgment  in  selecting  the 
issues  for  debate:  The  balanced 
budget,  new  federalism,  economic  de- 
velopment, nuclear  arms  limitation. 
Federal  taxation,  and  defense  spend- 
ing, and  in  conducting  the  debates  on 
those  issues  in  an  effective  manner. 

State  legislators.  Members  of  Con- 
gress, candidates,  GOP  officials.  Re- 
publicans from  every  phase  of  political 
and  party  life  in  Illinois,  are  brought 
together  in  the  same  room  as  equals  in 
debate. 

I  am  certain  this  conference  will 
become  as  eagerly  anticipated  by  Illi- 
nois Republicans  as  the  Tidewater 
Conference  has  become  for  Members 
of  Congress,  administration  officials 
and  statewide  elected  officials  from 
across  the  country .• 


•  Mr. 

dent. 


THE  70TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HADASSAH 


the  United 

nese  are  ch4llenging  us  as  never  before. 


DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
oday  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  congratulate  Hadassah, 
the  V^omen's  Zionist  Organization  of 
Amerii;a,  on  this  its  70th  anniversary. 
I  wou  d  like  to  commend  its  founder, 
Henri(  tta  Szold,  and  others  on  the 
fine  >Nork  they  have  done  in  promot- 
ing t  ealth,  education  and  safety 
throui  h  their  comprehensive  pro- 
grams of  medical  treatment,  research 
and  tr  lining. 

I  congratulate  Hadassah  on  being 
the  la  -gest  women's  volunteer  organi- 
zation in  the  United  States.  Our  inde- 
pendence as  a  nation  was  won  by  vol- 
unteeis;  our  most  important  social 
chang(!S  have  come  when  volunteers 
recogr  Ized  a  need  and  started  a  reform 
movement;  and,  during  much  of  the 
countiy's  history,  our  most  important 
public  services  have  been  provided  by 
volunt  ;ers  like  the  Hadassah. 

Hadi  issah  has  done  much  more  than 
simply  talk  about  what  needs  to  be 
done.  Instead,  for  the  past  seven  dec- 
ades, i:  has  helped  its  membership  to 
analyz;  vital  current  issues  and  par- 
ticipate intelligently  in  public  affairs. 
Hadasi  ah's  medical  center— truly  a 
city  a  I  science— provides  for  health 
care  ti  eatment,  research  and  training 
to  all  )eoples  regardless  of  their  race, 
religio  i,  or  nationality.  Youth  Aliyah, 
a  chile  rescue  movement,  has  provided 
both  physical  and  spiritual  care  for 
nearly  200,000  children  from  80  lands. 

Hadassah 's  70  years  of  dedication 
and  selfless  conunitment  deserve  our 
appredation  and  commendation.  Let 
us  hooe  that  these  women  will  contin- 
ue in  t  leir  exemplary  pursuits.* 


HifEETING  THE  JAPANESE 
CHALLENGE 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Senator  Paul 
TsoNGAs  from  Massachusetts,  deliv- 
ered a^  important  address  May  21  to 
the  International  Business  Center  of 
New  ^gland  regarding  the  Japanese 
challenge  to  the  American  economy. 
The  speech  provides  a  fresh  perspec- 
tive OB  a  serious  problem  facing  this 
Natioq.  As  one  who  has  been  deeply 
involved  with  developments  in  this 
area,  i  welcome  Senator  Tsongas'  new 
approach  to  this  critical  issue  and 
conmicnd  his  statement  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  Sena- 
tor TtoNGAs'  address  printed  in  the 
Recor|). 
The  Bddress  follows: 

SAeeting  the  Japanese  Challenge 

Tnited  States  economy  is  facing  the 

external  challenge  in  its  history. 

challenge  is  being  mounted  by  the  Jap- 

Vhe  issue  is  U.S.  competitiveness  in 

There  is  reason  for  alarm,  be- 

Japanese  are  beating  us  in  many 

nd  they  are  beating  us  badly.  Even 

frontiers  of  high  technology,  where 
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will  wither.  Our  livelihood,  our 


viUl. 

with  Japan  is  lopsided.  There  is 


mounting  ti  ade  imbalance  at  the  expense  of 
the  United  States.  Evidence  of  Japanese 
penetration  of  U.S.  markets  is  all  too  obvi- 
ous. It  is  obvious  in  the  Sony  video  equip- 
ment installed  in  the  U.S.  pavillion  at  the 
Knoxville  \  World's  Fair.  It  is  obvious  in  the 
line  of  Honda  motorcycles  parked  at  the 
Copley  Plase  construction  site  across  the 
street  from  here.  It  is  obvious  in  the  Seiko 
clock  that  l^ads  the  Boston  Marathon.  It  is 
obvious  in 


the  great,  myriad  profusion  of 
Japanese  \iares  pervading  the  American 
marketplace. 

Japan  accounts  for  23  percent  of  the 
American  car  market,  25  percent  of  the  tele- 
visions, 48  ()ercent  of  the  cameras,  50  per- 
cent of  the  radios  and  90  percent  of  the  mo- 
torcycles. I  have  a  recurring  fear  that  I  will 
find  a  ma^e-in-Japan  label  on  the  next 
American  flfig  I  see  in  a  variety  store. 

The  Japlmese  promote  exports  as  a 
matter  of  conscious,  national  strategy. 
There  is  no  secret  about  all  of  this.  Japan  is 
a  nation  poor  in  natural  resources.  It  must 
export  to  siirive. 

Nor  is  there  any  secret  about  the  stunning 
success  of  oie  Japanese  strategy.  The  U.S. 
trade  imbalance  with  Japan  ballooned  to 
$10  billion  tn  1980.  It  wined  further  to  $18 
bilUon  in  ld81.  This  year  we  are  sliding  $25 
billion  deeper  in  the  hole  in  our  trade  with 
Japan.  I 

We  can  ill  afford  these  trade  imbalances. 
We  buy  manufactured  goods  from  the  Japa- 
nese. We  sal  them  raw  materials  like  coal, 
timber  and  foodstuffs.  Our  trade  with 
Japan  is  displacing  our  manufacturing  in- 
dustries. Wf  dare  not  allow  ourselves  to  be 
reduced  to  the  status  of  a  glorified  banana 
republic  dinyinishing  its  raw  materials  while 
importing  nian-made  goods. 

The  danger  is  especially  great  for  Massa- 
chusetts. Japan  has  targeted  high  technolo- 
gy for  its  nfext  major  onslaught.  Massachu- 
setts, with  its  heavy  reliance  on  the  high- 
technology  [industry,  stands  foursquare  on 
the  firing  lihe.  Already,  Japanese  companies 
have  nailed  down  70  percent  of  the  world 
market  in  the  newest  generation  of  memory 
chips:  the  94K  RAM.  The  same  companies 
now  are  ain^ing  for  the  256K  RAM  market, 
the  arena  for  the  next  round  in 
the  battle  f^r  supremacy  over  the  all-impor- 
tant compu^r  chip. 

will  be  a  formidable  Japanese 
other  high-technology  fields: 
engineering— you  name  it. 

How  can  \f  e  rest>ond  to  the  challenge? 

In  raising!  the  question.  I  don't  want  to 
imply  that  .he  high-technology  industry  in 
this  countr:'  is  an  easy  mark  for  its  Japa- 
nese competitors.  Certainly,  we  have  enter- 
prising and  dynamic  companies  that  are 
proving  equal  to  the  challenge.  But  the 
stakes  are  e  normously  high.  I  want  to  guar- 
antee that  J.S.  companies  have  all  the  re- 
sources the; '  require  to  fend  for  themselves 
against  the  {Tapanese. 

What  furtiier  resources  are  required? 

That  is  a  question  I  have  been  asking 
myself  for  several  months.  At  first  I  had 
high  hopes  for  reciprocity  as  the  answer  to 
our  trade  p-oblems.  By  reciprocity.  I  mean 
U.S.  reprisals  against  Japan  or  other  coun- 
tries where  we  encounter  barriers  to  Ameri- 
can exports  -an  eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a 


And  theri 
challenge  i 
robotics,  bi 


tooth.  Reciprocity  of  this  kind  is  the  guid- 
ing principle  behind  legislation  which  has 
received  much  attention  in  Congress. 

I  sympathize  with  the  aims  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Some  foreign  markets  are  still  closed 
to  American  exports  despite  multi-lateral 
agreements  to  the  contrary.  Baseball  bats, 
for  example,  have  been  excluded  from 
Japan  because  of  non-tariff  barriers.  The 
same  is  true  of  California  oranges.  A  maze 
of  discriminatory  regulations  hinder  the  op- 
erations of  U.S.  securities  firms  in  Japan. 
And  so  on. 

The  United  States  must  work  to  eliminate 
unfair  trade  practices  that  still  exist  in 
Japan  and  other  nations.  The  government 
should  take  vigorous  and  forceful  action  to 
end  these  trade  abuses,  as  I  testifed  this 
month  before  the  Senate  Finance  Subcom- 
mittee on  International  Trade. 

But  I  have  concluded  that  loclistep  reci- 
procity would  be  a  mistake.  It  likely  would 
trigger  a  cycle  of  protectionism  between  the 
United  States  and  its  trading  partners.  Pro- 
tectionism is  no  answer.  It  is  an  opiate  that 
would  lull  us  into  complacency  while  the 
real  problems  underlying  our  economy  per- 
sist. If  I  were  Japanese,  I  would  like  nothing 
better  than  for  the  U.S.  to  focus  on  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  while  neglecting  the 
fundamentals  of  the  economy. 

To  fathom  the  real  reasons  why  Japan  is 
outstripping  the  United  States  in  world 
trade,  we  ought  not  to  look  outward  at  trade 
barriers,  but  inward  at  ourselves.  We  should 
examine  our  frailties  at  home. 

Take  productivity.  What  has  been  hap- 
pening to  U.S.  productivity  is  distressing. 
Prom  1947  to  1967,  U.S.  productivity  growth 
averaged  3.8  percent  a  year.  From  1967  to 
1977.  productivity  slumped  to  an  average  of 
1.4  percent  increase.  Since  1978,  it  has  been 
marginally  the  same,  if  not  waning.  Waning 
productivity  means  less  output  per  person, 
and  therefore  less  to  go  around  in  this  coun- 
try. 

The  picture  is  much  brighter  in  Japan. 
Japanese  productivity  has  expanded  at  four 
times  the  UJ5.  rate  since  1950.  While  Japa- 
nese output  per  worker  is  still  only  two- 
thirds  the  U.S.  rate,  they  have  been  closing 
the  gap  swiftly.  Japan  is  ending  its  fiscal 
year  with  real  growth  rate  of  4.1  percent, 
with  unemployment  a  mere  2.1  percent.  For 
next  year,  the  forecast  is  for  the  Japanese 
gross  national  product,  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, to  swell  by  4.3  percent,  while  the  level 
of  unemployment  remains  unchanged.  In 
short,  the  Japanese  economy  is  thundering 
along.  And  they  have  the  momentum  to 
continue. 

The  Japanese  boom  is  occurring  amidst  an 
array  of  economic  factors  far  different  from 
our  own.  The  savings  rate  in  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, is  20  percent  of  personal  income, 
compared  to  a  U.S.  figure  of  about  five  per- 
cent. Thus,  the  Japanese  have  four  times 
the  leverage  for  capital  investment,  and 
four  times  the  potential  to  accelerate  their 
economic  growth. 

There  are  other  factors  worth  noting. 
Government  funds  for  civilian  research  and 
development  are  a  major  priority  in  Japan, 
but  are  only  a  trifling  part  of  our  own  feder- 
al budget.  Japan,  with  half  the  U.S.  popula- 
tion, matches  us  in  the  number  of  engineers 
graduating  every  year.  Only  one  sixth  of 
U.S.  secondary  students  take  math  beyond 
the  10th  grade,  while  every  college-bound 
student  in  Japan  must  study  math  and  sci- 
ence every  year  of  high  school.  Investment 
In  U.S.  high  technology  is  left  largely  to  pri- 
vate enterprise,  with  its  orientation  toward 
quick  payoff  on  capital.  In  Japan  such  in- 


vestment is  nurtured  by  the  government  for 
the  long  term.  These  are  only  some  of  the 
many  circumstances  that  distinguish  the 
Japanese  economy  from  our  own. 

These  are  some  intangible  differences,  as 
well.  One  is  the  relationship  that  exists  in 
Japan  between  business  and  government, 
and  between  business  and  labor.  A  more  co- 
operative spirit  prevails. 

Let  me  give  you  an  example.  In  1980  the 
Honda  three-door  Civic  failed  a  3S-miles- 
per-hour,  head-on  collision  test  conducted 
by  the  National  Highway  Transportation 
Safety  Administration.  Many  American  cars 
passed.  How  did  the  U.S.  auto  industry  re- 
spond? Rather  than  press  the  obvious  com- 
petitive advantage  the  test  results  offered, 
the  American  companies  objected  to  the 
test  as  unwarranted.  They  went  to  court. 

The  Japanese  reacted  differently.  Rather 
than  hire  lawyers,  Honda  must  have  hired 
engineers.  Last  year,  the  Civic  passed  the 
test. 

As  someone  very  involved  with  the  Chrys- 
ler Loan  Guarantee  Bill  a  few  years  ago,  I 
spent  hour  upon  hour  listening  to  American 
auto  manufacturers  testify  about  the  mill- 
stone of  U.S.  regulation.  They  blamed  ev- 
erything but  the  Edsel  on  regulation.  I  felt 
very  sorry  for  them  at  first.  Then  I  discov- 
ered that  the  Japanese  and  the  Germans 
had  to  meet  the  same  regulations.  I  realized 
that  the  American  manufacturers  either 
knew  they  were  crying  wolf,  that  they  were 
being  deceitful,  or  they  were  deluding  them- 
selves. I  prefer  to  think  they  were  lying  be- 
cause, if  they  really  believed  what  they  were 
saying,  they  cast  their  competence  as  man- 
agers in  such  a  poor  light. 

I  don't  mean  by  this  story  to  suggest  that 
every  regulation  on  the  books  is  warranted. 
There  are  justified  complaints,  and  we 
ought  to  scuttle  excess,  burdensome  regula- 
tion. What  I  am  suggesting  is  that  business 
and  government  must  adopt  a  new  coopera- 
tive spirit  if  the  United  States  is  to  contend 
economically  with  Japan. 

Similarly,  American  labor  and  manage- 
ment ought  to  work  toward  ways  of  recon- 
ciling their  differences  with  their  mutual 
long-term  interests  in  mind.  For  example, 
there  ought  to  be  a  magna  carta  between 
labor  and  management  that  wage  increases 
should  correspond  to  rises  in  productivity. 
In  Japan,  labor  and  management  do  appear 
to  operate  under  a  kind  of  tacit  convenant 
of  mutual  restraint. 

Not  that  we  should— or  could— copy  the 
Japanese.  I  am  aware  of  the  vast  differences 
between  Japan  and  the  United  States  and  of 
the  folly  of  applying  lessons  from  abroad  in- 
discriminately to  this  country.  In  Japan,  the 
government  pulls  the  levers  of  investment, 
fostering  and  manipulating  favored  indus- 
tries. Labor  and  management  settle  disputes 
through  informal,  close-knit  collaboration. 
These  features,  in  the  Japanese  extreme, 
are  alien  to  our  own  system. 

But  we  can  learn  something  from  the  Jap- 
anese. If  we  are  to  meet  their  challenge,  we 
must  mobilize  American  resources.  We  must 
struggle  to  cooperate  among  ourselves, 
rather  than  cooperate  to  struggle  among 
ourselves. 

In  World  War  II  we  defeated  the  Japanese 
by  throwing  more  tanks,  more  ships  more 
planes— more  firepower  of  all  kinds— into 
the  effort.  The  same  principle  is  at  work  in 
our  economic  rivalry  with  Japan.  If  we  are 
to  prevail,  we  must  throw  more  resources 
into  the  fray.  We  must  have  more  engineers, 
more  research,  more  productivity  and  so  on. 
But  the  Japanese  have  the  momentum 
behind  them.  If  the  trend  continues,  we  will 
fall  behind.  I  want  to  reverse  this  trend. 


Let  me  make  some  specific  proposals  for 
meeting  the  Japanese  challenge. 

First,  Labor  and  management  must  adopt 
a  more  cooperative,  less  confrontational 
spirit.  Labor  should  acknowledge  the  new 
reality  of  international  competition.  At  the 
same  time,  management  should  assign 
greater  importance  to  employees'  motiva- 
tion. We  could  build  this  spirit,  for  example, 
by  greater  use  of  employee  profit  sharing 
and  stock  option  plans.  In  addition,  manage- 
ment ought  to  establish  quality  circles, 
where  workers  and  executives  cooperate  to 
upgrade  factory  conditions,  cut  costs,  im- 
prove products  and  raise  productivity.  Iron- 
ically, quality  circles  are  an  American  inven- 
tion that  have  been  widely  imitated  in 
Japan. 

A  new  cooperative  spirit  can  lead  to  all-im- 
portant gains  in  productivity.  Labor  should 
recognize  the  need  for  automation  to  keep 
U.S.  industry  competitive.  In  return,  man- 
agement should  accept  responsibility  for 
minimizing  displacement  of  workers  and  for 
retraining  them.  With  this  kind  of  give  and 
take,  there  will  be  no  loser,  only  winners. 

Second,  we  need  to  expand  sharply  UJS. 
investment  in  research  and  development.  In 
1978,  the  last  year  for  which  figures  are 
available.  Japan  spent  1.9  percent  of  its 
gross  national  product  on  civilian  research 
in  development,  while  the  U.S.  rate  was  1.54 
percent.  The  Japanese  are  aiming  for  a 
three-percent  target  by  1990.  We  should 
follow  suit.  In  particular,  the  government 
should  underwrite  research  and  develop- 
ment in  areas  that  private  enterprise  deems 
too  risky  or  long-range,  but  that  promise  an 
eventual  bonanza  in  higher  U.S.  productivi- 
ty. 

As  a  further  spur  to  technological  innova- 
tion, the  U.S.  ought  to  unleash  joint  re- 
search ventures.  They  are  multi-company, 
pooling  arrangements  for  research  too 
broad  for  any  single  company  to  undertake. 
They  are  scarce  in  this  country  Ijecause  of 
smtitrust  laws  that  create  needless  uncer- 
tainty and  because  of  a  lack  of  economic  in- 
centives. We  ought  to  pass  the  legislation 
necessary  to  galvanize  joint  research  ven- 
tures. They  should  be  open  to  U.S.  subsidi- 
aries of  Japanese  firms  only  if  there  is  equal 
access  for  our  companies  to  the  Japanese 
equivalent.  The  Japanese  have  used  joint  re- 
search ventures  to  great  advantage,  recently 
in  their  $300  million,  10-year  Fifth  Genera- 
tion Computer  Project.  We  ought  to  benefit 
from  their  example. 

Third,  we  must  train  our  people  for  the 
high-technology  age.  Well-trained  workers, 
engineers,  and  scientists  are  the  linchpin  to 
higher  productivity.  The  United  States 
faces  acute  shortages  in  engineers,  comput- 
er specialists  and  such  skilled  tradesmen  as 
machinists  and  tool-and-die  makers.  We 
cannot  maintain  a  satisfactory  pace  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  expansion  unless  we 
have  enough  well-trained  workers. 

Yet  our  schools  lack  qualified  math  and 
science  teachers.  Widespread  computer  lit- 
eracy is  still  a  mirage  on  the  horizon.  Our 
universities  are  low  in  engineering  faculty. 
Laboratory  equipment  is  obsolete.  Engineer- 
ing programs  are  overcrowded.  And  there 
are  many  more  such  examples. 

The  United  States  must  strengthen  Its 
schools.  We  would  be  foolish  to  slash  the 
science  and  engineering  programs  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  as  the  Reagan 
Administration  has  proposed.  We  should  do 
the  reverse.  We  should  expand  education 
budgets.  I  propose  more  graduate  student 
loans,  not  less.  I  propose  more  money  for 
modernizing  laboratory  equipment,  not  less. 
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I  propose  more  enrollment  In  tmiversities, 
not  leas.  I  also  urge  establishing  teacher  re- 
training centers  to  combat  teacher  burnout 
and  to  update  teachers'  expertise. 

Industry  can  do  much  to  gird  up  high-tech 
education.  The  Massachusetts  High  Tech- 
nology Council  is  a  pioneer  in  calling  on  its 
members  to  contribute  two  percent  of  their 
research-and-development  budgets  to  uni- 
versities. I  applaud  these  companies  for 
their  philanthropy.  I  urge  others  to  follow 
their  example. 

Fourth,  in  settling  disputes  over  regula- 
tions, business  and  govenunent  must  negoti- 
ate more,  litigate  less.  We  need  more  coop- 
eration regarding  regulatory  matters.  Rigid- 
ity about  regulation  can  be  counter-produc- 
tive, both  for  U.S.  Industry  and  for  the  over- 
all economy,  as  the  stories  I  told  a  moment 
ago  about  the  Honda  Civic  and  the  Chrysler 
illustrate.  The  fault  is  not  one-sided.  Both 
regulators  and  businessmen  must  adopt  a 
more  cooperative  spirit.  Again,  the  Japanese 
experience  is  instructive.  Though  Japanese 
business  and  government  are  often  bitter 
antagonists  over  regulation,  they  manage  to 
resolve  their  differences  through  persuasion 
and  conciliation,  not  by  coercion.  In  the 
United  States,  protracted  litigation  often 
seems  to  be  the  rule.. The  result  is  delay  and 
delay.  The  time  has  come  for  regulatory  co- 
operation and  engineering  innovation  in 
this  country. 

Fifth,  we  must  encourage  savings  to  gen- 
erate more  investment  in  American  indus- 
try. The  savings  rate  in  the  United  States  is 
far  too  low,  only  one-fourth  the  rate  in 
Japan.  It  is  self-evident  that  the  only  way  to 
build  the  industrial  capacity  we  will  need 
for  tomorrow  is  to  save— and  invest— more 
today. 

I  favor  a  number  of  stetjs  to  promote 
higher  savings.  We  must  accelerate  the  de- 
regulation process  for  financial  institutions, 
including  repeal  of  Regulation  Q,  which 
limits  the  interest  banks  can  pay  on  savings 
accounts.  Repteal  of  Regulation  Q  will 
strengthen  the  hand  of  banks  to  attract  de- 
posits, by  allowing  them  to  pay  small  savers 
the  same  high  interest  rates  that  investors 
in  money  market  funds  now  enjoy. 

In  addition,  I  advocate  a  high  ceiling  on 
the  tax-exempt  contributions  allowable  for 
IRA  and  Keough  retirement  accounts.  We 
should  further  encourage  savings  through 
income-tax  exemptions  on  some  interest  and 
dividends,  but  at  the  same  time  abolish  de- 
ductions for  credit-card  interest.  The 
deductibility  of  credit-card  interest  is  a 
hidden  subsidy  of  consumer  spending.  It  has 
the  effect  of  siphoning  money  away  from  in- 
vestment. We  must  stimulate  investment, 
not  drain  money  away  from  it. 

Finally,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts  to 
expand  exports.  The  Japanese  aggressively 
promote  exports.  It  astonishes— and  sad- 
dens—me that  the  third  largest  exporter  of 
made-in-U.S.A.  products  is  a  Japanese  com- 
pany, Mitsui.  If  the  United  States  expects  to 
survive  the  harsh  reality  of  global  competi- 
tion, we  must  sell  our  products  in  foreign 
markets. 

We  must  see  to  it  that  American  compa- 
nies compete  for  exports  on  an  equal  basis 
with  companies  of  other  nations.  I  propose 
that  we  enact  export-trading-company  legis- 
lation to  guarantee  U.S.  companies  equality 
in  the  foreign  marketplace.  We  should  also 
expand  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  ensure 
financing  of  U.S.  exports  on  the  same  terms 
other  nations  provide  for  their  companies. 
We  have  been  losing  export  business  be- 
cause American  companies  have  had  to  op- 
erate at  a  competitive  disadvantage.  Recent- 


ly, Kav)asaki  Heavy  Industries  won  a  con- 
tract td  supply  subway  cars  to  New  York 
City  because  the  Japanese  government  of- 
fered a  |126  million  loan  at  12.25  percent  in- 
o  U.S.  firm  could  arrange  financing 
match.  We  can  no  longer  afford  to 
ess  of  this  kind.  We  must  ensure 
industry  competes  for  exports  on 
footing. 

face  of  this  challenge  from  Japan, 
11  advise  that  we  do  nothing.  They 
e  that  we  ought  to  leave  this  test  of 
will  to  the  free  marketplace,  even 
onomy  slides  closer  to  the  abyss.  I 
ust  not  wait  until  there  is  a  deba- 
cle. In  ttie  forties  and  fifties,  I  lived  through 
the   economic   decline   of   my   home-town, 
t  was  once  the  textile  capital  of  the 
hen  the  mills  moved  south.  A  city 
nuning  with  vitality  slid  into  dark 
I,  for  one,  don't  want  to  go  through 
in.  If  high  technology  goes  the  way 
and  textiles  in  Massachusetts,  what 
,ve  next?  There  is  no  next  savior, 
.ve  the  means  at  our  command  to 
e  Japanese  challenge.  We  must  act 
is  too  late.* 


May  27,  1982 
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HONORING  THE  CREW  OP  THE 
U.S.S.  "UBERTY" 

•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  this  Memorial  Day  holiday,  I 
believd  it  is  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
take  a|  moment  to  reflect  on  the  true 
purpose  of  this  day  and  to  honor  the 
countless  number  of  dedicated  men 
and  women  who  have  served  our 
Nation  with  courage,  conviction,  and 
dignit]|  under  difficult  and  trying  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  oonsonance  with  this  national 
celebrition,  I  would  like  to  call  the  at- 
tentioi  I  of  my  colleagues  to  the  upcom- 
ing reunion  of  the  crew  of  the  U.S.S. 
Liberty.  The  events  surrounding  the 
fate  ( if  U.S.S.  Liberty  have  been 
shrou<  ed  in  secrecy,  but,  regardless  of 
events  the  bravery,  discipline,  and 
diligei  ce  of  her  crew  instills  a  sense  bf 
pride  ind  admiration  that  conunands 
the  re)  pect  of  all  Americans. 

On  ,  une  8,  1967,  while  operating  in 
the  M  tditerranean  Sea.  U.S.S.  Liberty 
(ACT]  t-5)  was  attacked  from  the  air. 
without  warning.  Napalm,  rocket, 
caimoi  t.  and  machinegun  fire  were 
brought  to  bear  against  Liberty.  This 
air  a^ault  was  followed  by  attack 
from  tnotor  torpedo  boats,  inflicting 
grievous  damage  from  caiuion  and  tor- 
pedo fire.  When  the  unprovoked 
attack  was  over,  there  were  34  dead 
and  1'  1  wounded  among  the  crew  of 
294. 

Onlr  superior  damage  control  and 
selfless  deidication  to  duty  prevented 
the  sHiking  of  the  Liberty.  Courage 
and  (^scipline  characterized  the  ac- 
tions pf  the  crew.  Bravery  was  the 
rule.  Capt.  William  L.  McGonagle  was 
awarded  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor*  for  his  actions  during  and  after 
the  attack.  Although  seriously  woimd- 
ed.  Captain  McGonagle  refused  medi- 
cal atl  ention,  remaining  on  the  bridge 
to  con  n  his  ship  and  lead  his  men.  Nu- 
merouB  members  of  the  crew  were 


cited  for  a  ;ts  of  heroism.  The  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  Liberty  displayed  an  effi- 
ciency in  bfittle  that  conunands  our  re- 
spect and  !  admiration.  This  ship  and 
the  exceptional  men  who  served  on 
her  have  ttuly  earned  a  place  of  honor 
in  our  history. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  celebrate  this 
Memorial  Day.  let  us  pay  tribute  to 
the  men  ot  the  Liberty,  and  to  the  mil- 
lions of  Americans  who  have  worked, 
suffered,  aftid  died  to  protect  and  pre- 
serve the  blessings  of  liberty  for  our- 
selves and  pur  posterity.* 


May  27.  1982 
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IIBUTE  TO  LARRY 
BRAMBLETT 


•  Mr.  NIJNN.  Mr.  President.  Larry 
BramblettJ  a  true  friend  of  the  Geor- 
gia small  {business  community  and  a 
man  who  has  dedicated  a  good  portion 
of  his  care  ir  to  helping  small  business- 
es solve  tieir  management  problems 
and  impro/e  their  operations,  has  re- 
cently announced  he  is  resigning. as  di- 
rector of  1  he  Georgia  Small  Business 
Developmtnt  Center.  We  wish  him 
well  in  h  s  new  entrepreneurial  en- 
deavors ar  d  recognize  that  his  depar- 
ture will  bje  felt  throughout  the  Geor- 
gia small  business  sector. 

Mr.  Bramblett's  contributions  to  the 
development  and  furtherance  of  small 
business  nktionwlde  are  numerous,  far 
reaching,  and  extensive. 

In  19771  under  Larry's  able  and 
astute  leadership,  the  State  of  Georgia 
establishes  a  SBDC  to  assist  small 
businesses  in  solving  their  problems  in 
a  variety  of  areas  including  finance, 
accounting,  merchandizing,  business 
planning,  i>ersonnel  administration, 
and  many  other  areas.  These  are  disci- 
plines criiical  to  the  development, 
growth,  aiid  expansion  of  small  con- 
cerns. To  I  late,  the  Georgia  SBDC  has 
provided  c  >unseling,  business  analyses, 
advocacy,  and  continuing  education 
through  II  locations  to  over  40,000 
small  busnesses  located  throughout 
Georgia.  To  Larry  Bramblett's  credit, 
the  State  jf  Georgia's  SBDC  program 
proved  so  effective  that  it  served  as  a 
model  for  the  national  SBDC  program 
established  under  the  Small  Business 
Developmi  >nt  Center  Act  of  1980. 

As  direci  .or  of  the  State  of  Georgia's 
Small  Buiiiness  Development  Center, 
Larry  has{  worked  selflessly  and  tire- 
lessly on  t)ehalf  of  small  business  in- 
terests. H^  served  often  as  adviser  to 
the  State]  of  Georgia  government  in 
areas  related  to  business  development 
and  collegiate  business  education.  He 
assisted  iti  legislative  work  for  the 
State  of  Georgia  and  helped  to  create 
and  develop  two  State-level  small  busi- 
ness trade  associations  in  the  State  of 
Georgia:  The  Georgia  Small  Biisiness 
Council  and  the  Georgia  Association 
of  Minority  Entrepreneurs  (GAME). 
Larry  also  served  as  the  chief  staff 
person  foi  the  Georgia  Small  Business 


Study  Committee  in  its  study,  "The 
State  of  Small  Business  in  Georgia. 
1980."  In  the  sphere  of  minority  busi- 
ness development,  Larry  assisted  with 
the  development  of  special  entrepre- 
neurial programs  for  minority  youths 
across  the  State  of  Georgia. 

Mr.  Larry  Bramblett  established, 
and  directed  as  president,  the  Small 
Business  Development  Center  Direc- 
tor's Association.  He  served  as  adviser 
to  the  U.S.  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  developed  the  cost  quality 
quantity  impact  system  which  is  now 
used  by  the  SBA  management  assist- 
ance program. 

In  the  area  of  consultative  advisory 
work,  Larry  Bramblett  has  served  as  a 
consultant  to  literally  hundreds  of 
business  organizations  and  business  as- 
sociations. He  has  served  as  an  adviser 
to  a  host  of  universities  in  the  areas  of 
business  extension  education.  Further- 
more. Larry  has  served  as  consultant 
on  small  business  matters  to  more 
than  a  dozen  State  governments  and 
to  a  number  of  foreign  governments. 

Larry's  research  work  has  been  ex- 
tensive. He  has  authored  more  than 
two  dozen  Journal  articles,  mono- 
graphs, handboolcs.  and  research  re- 
ports in  the  areas  of  small  business, 
higher  education  administration,  and 
community  development,  and  he  has 
served  as  editorial  consultant  to  a  na- 
tionally known  publishing  company. 

Larry  has  received  widespread  recog- 
nition and  numerous  honors.  Among 
the  honors  Larry  has  received  are:  The 
National  University  Extension  Asso- 
ciations' Award  "For  the  Outstanding 
Practice  of  Conununity  Development" 
and  "Advancing  the  Profession 
Award":  "Outstanding  Young  Man  of 
America."  a  certificate  of  appreciation 
from  President  Carter  for  outstanding 
contributions  to  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business:  a  citation 
by  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  na- 
tional leadership  contributions  to 
small  business  In  America;  and  a  cer- 
tificate of  merit  from  the  U.S.  Small 
Business  Administration  for  outstand- 
ing achievement  in  establishing  and 
directing,  as  the  first  president,  the 
SBDC  Directors'  Association. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  conunend 
Larry  Bramblett  for  everything  he  has 
done  for  the  small  business  communi- 
ty in  Georgia.  I  hope  he  will  continue 
to  be  an  activist  and  spokesman  on 
behalf  of  small  business  as  he  himself 
becomes  a  full-time  entrepreneiu*.* 


PLANTING  THE  SEEDS  FOR 
FARM  PROSPERITY 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  America's  farmers  are 
in  economic  distress,  and  it  is  high 
time  the  public  took  notice. 

The  slide  in  farm  income  began  with 
the  grain  embargo  in  1980— and  it  has 
been  downhill  ever  since.  In  1980  and 
1981— under  two  different  administra- 
tions—farm income  has  been  measured 
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in  numbers  unlike  any  we  have  seen 
since  the  1930's. 

On  top  of  that,  agricultural  indebt- 
edness is  at  an  all-time  high.  It  now 
reaches  into  the  stratosphere  to  the 
tune  of  $200  billion.  And,  the  high  in- 
terest rates  have  caused  even  the  best 
farmers  to  experience  severe  cash  flow 
problems,  as  they  struggle  to  meet  the 
unacceptably  high  interest  charges  on 
that  bloated  debt. 

Mr.  President,  the  value  of  farm- 
land—the equity  upon  which  much  of 
that  debt  is  based— has  fallen  for  the 
first  time  in  28  years,  placing  further 
pressure  on  the  ability  of  farmers  to 
carry  excessive  debt. 

Commodity  prices  continue  a  down- 
ward trend— the  result  of  excessive 
supplies  and  imusually  bountiful  pro- 
duction of  virtually  every  crop  and 
commodity. 

Indeed,  this  is  an  extremely  difficult 
period  for  everyone  associated  with 
farming.  U.S.  agriculture  is  now  into 
its  third  straight  year  of  economic  re- 
cession. No  doubt  about  that. 

And,  as  can  be  expected.  President 
Reagan's  critics  are  carrying  on  in 
such  a  way  as  to  imply  that  he  is  per- 
sonally to  blame  for  the  current  dis- 
tress when,  in  fact,  it  is  the  result  of  a 
whole  generation  of  irresponsibility  by 
politicians  in  and  out  of  Congress. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  partisan 
shouting  about  the  United  States 
"sliding  into  a  depression."  and  there 
is  a  display  of  pious  pretense  by  some 
in  Congress  as  they  advocate  yet  an- 
other set  of  the  "instant  cures"  which 
almost  always  compound  the  problem. 

But  American  farmers  have  met  tre- 
mendous challenges  throughout  our 
history.  With  proper  tools,  they  can 
and  will  succeed  and  prosper.  Talk  of 
"gloom  and  doom."  however,  is  of  no 
help  in  straightening  out  our  econo- 
my. 

That  kind  of  talk  is  not  only  cheap, 
it  can  be  exceedingly  dangerous.  But 
mostly  it  is  just  plain  inaccurate. 

A  report  In  Farm  Journal  magazine 
this  spring  was  instructive: 

Net  farm  income  sounds  pretty  bad.  But  if 
we  adjust  dollars  to  remove  effects  of  infla- 
tion, then  divide  by  the  number  of  farms, 
we  find  that  Income  per  farm  in  1983  is  ex- 
pected to  be  atK>ut  2Vi  times  what  it  was 
during  the  Depression.  ...  If  you  compare 
farm  income  per  person,  it  is  over  4Vi  times 
as  large. 

Then  there  was  a  report  from  an  ag- 
ricultural economist  with  the  Federal 
Reserve  System,  who  states  that  com- 
paring conditions  now  and  in  the 
1930's  is  "an  analytical  travesty". 

Of  course,  farm  income  is  inad- 
equate—and the  profits  are  just  not 
there.  But  what  fanners  do  not  need  is 
more  "gloom  and  doom"  that  will  fur- 
ther depress  land  values. 

At  best,  such  talk  will  destroy  our 
credibility  as  we  strive  to  educate  an 
urban  Congress  and  consumer.  At 
worst,  it  will  create  the  psychology 


that  can  make  a  depression  actually 
happen. 

Such  talk  is  part  of  the  problem:  not 
part  of  the  solution.  It  assumes  that 
farmers  caimot  meet  their  challenges. 
I  have  more  confidence  in  our  farmers 
than  that. 

We  need  to  address  solutions,  not 
espouse  negativism.  Most  of  the  Presi- 
dent's critics  know  that.  It  is  their  wil- 
lingnesss  to  place  partisan  ridicule 
over  the  facts  that  causes  them  to 
practicaUy  "gloat"  over  the  distressed 
conditions  farmers  now  face. 

We  have  problems  in  our  farm  econ- 
omy which  call  for  attention.  So  the 
question  arises.  "What  are  we  going  to 
do  about  it?". 

First  of  all.  it  takes  a  recognition  of 
just  what  the  problems  are.  It  takes  a 
recognition  that  some  problems  farm- 
ers face  are  inherent  in  the  business  of 
farming— unpredictable  weather,  vola- 
tile markets,  foreign  production  and 
trade  barriers,  just  to  name  a  few. 

And  there  are  the  lunds  of  problems 
that  are  the  direct  result  of  unneces- 
sary Government  interference.  Let  us 
take  a  look. 

Is  it  any  surprise  that  the  downward 
slide  in  farm  income  we  are  currently 
experiencing  began  in  January  1980? 
The  first  body  blow  to  agriculture  fell 
when  contracts  for  the  sale  of  our 
farm  products  to  the  Soviet  Union 
were  blocked  by  President  Carter's  em- 
bargo. The  impact  was  as  inunediate 
and  severe  as  it  has  been  lasting,  and 
farmers  have  yet  to  recover— even 
though  President  Reagan  has  long 
since  lifted  the  embargo. 

But  even  then,  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed when  farmers  could  least  afford 
it.  Farmers  had  t>een  hit  hard  by  the 
policies  of  the  late  1970's  which  led  to 
soaring  inflation  and  the  highest  in- 
terest rates  of  the  century.  Inflation 
went  from  4.8  percent  in  1976  to  12.4 
percent  in  1980.  and  during  that 
period  interest  rates  shot  all  the  way 
up  from  6.5  to  21.5  percent. 

Inflation,  more  than  any  other  eco- 
nomic calamity,  robs  farmers  of  their 
ability  to  earn  profits.  Prices  paid  by 
farmers  at  the  end  of  1980  were  nm- 
ning  four  times  ahead  of  the  increase 
in  prices  they  received. 

It  is  something  of  a  shortcut  to  say 
that  farmers  purchase  their  inputs  at 
retail  and  yet  must  sell  their  products 
at  wholesale.  But  that  thought  cap- 
tures the  essence  of  just  how  farmers 
are  "price  takers  not  price  makers". 
Because  of  this,  farmers  are  less  able 
than  any  in  the  economy  to  pass  costs 
through  to  the  end  user— and  are  less 
able  to  recover  constantly  increasing 
costs.  Profits  under  conditions  of  spi- 
raling  inflation  are  virtually  impossi- 
ble. 

And  there  is  no  question  that  the  in- 
flation farmers  had  to  endure  was  the 
result  of  the  policies  of  ever-increasing 
spending  and  taxation  imposed  on  the 
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American  people  by  bipartisan  fiscal 
folly  In  Congress. 

And.  dare  we  forget  the  burdens 
placed  on  farmers  by  those  who  pur- 
sued excessive  and  unnecessary  regula- 
tion of  the  food  industry?  Have  we  for- 
gotten the  intensity  with  which  such 
earnest  Federal  bureaucrats  as  Carol 
Tucker  Foreman  pursued  policies 
which  ^pacted  directly  and  adversely 
on  farmers?  Remember  the  struggle 
we  had  to  prevent  a  ban  of  nitrites  in 
the  curing  and  preserving  of  meat 
products?  Remember  Carol  Tucker 
Foreman's  "Dietary  Guidelines"  which 
spent  taxpayers'  money  to  tell  the 
public  to  eat  less  red  meat?  Remember 
the  tilt  the  Carter  administration  ex- 
pressed in  favor  of  dangerous  and 
costly  predators  as  "endangered  spe- 
cies"? 

All  of  this  is  to  say  that  there  are  a 
host  of  problems  farmers  have  had  to 
endure  in  recent  years  which  were  the 
direct  consequence  of  policies  initiated 
and  pursued  in  Washington. 

Now,  we  are  confronted  with  the 
spectacle  of  the  survivors  of  the  1980 
electoral  sweep  coming  forth  with  a 
panoply  of  proposals  which  offer  the 
same  kinds  of  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lems which  have  been  created  by  ex- 
cessive Government  intrusion  into  the 
business  of  this  country  for  so  many 
decades. 

Yet,  a  recent  bipartisan  meeting  of 
Secretaries  of  Agriculture  going  back 
to  the  Tnmian  administration  pro- 
duced the  unanimous  warning  that 
there  are  "no  quick  fixes"  for  getting 
agriculture  out  of  its  present  dis- 
tressed state. 

First,  the  proposals  offered  by  some 
in  the  Congress  are  designed  to  pro- 
vide quick  infusions  of  cash  for  the 
farm  economy  through  the  price  sup- 
port program  and  to  some  farmers 
through  subsidized  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration loans. 

At  the  same  time,  the  "crisis  crowd" 
would  sharply  curtail  U.S.  production 
in  the  face  of  increased  foreign  pro- 
duction and  predatory  trade  practices 
which  other  countries  are  using  to 
seize  traditional  U.S.  markets. 

Simply  put,  the  tlilemma  is  this:  The 
market  is  signaling  that  a  reduction  in 
output  is  needed.  Many  farmers  in  the 
United  States  are  acting  responsibly 
by  idling  acreage  through  the  "Acre- 
age Reduction  Program". 

The  other  exporting  nations  are  ap- 
plauding the  U.S.  farmers'  actions. 
But  they  are  also  trying  to  play  us  for 
the  fool— becaue  they  are  busily  ex- 
panding their  own  production. 

Other  exporting  countries  are  taking 
advantage  of  the  United  States  by  ex- 
panding acreage  and  unfairly  subsidiz- 
ing their  exports.  We  dare  not  reward 
such  irresponsibility  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers. 

Yet  in  the  face  of  this  expanded 
competition,  what  does  the  "crisis 
crowd"  propose?  Further  restraints  on 
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American  farmers,  while  foreign  grow- 
ers expand  at  our  expense. 

The  Farm  Crisis  Act  will  treat  the 
symptom— not  the  cause — of  farm 
probletns.  In  fact,  if  low  farm  prices 
are  caused  by  world  overproduction, 
then  ligher  price  suppports  is  pro- 
posed py  this  bill  only  encourage  more 
produdtion  and  make  the  problem 
worse. , 

It  adpears  that  other  exporters  want 
to  pujpi  U.S.  farmers  back  into  the 
1950'sjand  1960's  when  we  idled  more 
than  10  million  acres  and  produced 
primarily  for  domestic  markets. 

NoWi  those  who  promote  the  "Farm 
Crisis']  bill  may  want  us  to  unilaterally 
cut  production  in  the  United  States. 
They  want  us  to  surrender  our  market 
share  without  firing  a  shot  in  the  face 
of  unfair  and  predatory  foreign  at- 
tacks «n  our  legitimate  markets.  That 
is  a  pdescription  for  disaster  for  sure. 
There  jhas  to  be  a  better  way. 

For  starters,  I  would  rather  see  the 
money  which  some  propose  to  spend, 
instead  used  to  give  the  French  and 
others!  a  dose  of  their  own  export  sub- 
sidy medicine. 

No  obe  wants  a  trade  war— but  we  do 
not  w4nt  unfair  invasions  of  our  mar- 
ther. 

lust  make  clear  that  we  mean 
We  must  stand  by  our  farm- 
maintain    and    expand    their 
market  share. 

Shoit-term  temporary  "quick  fixes" 
addre^  the  symptoms  rather  than  the 
causes  of  agriculture's  present  difficul- 
ties. For  that  reason  they  fall  far 
short  *f  the  kinds  of  fundamental  and 
sustained  actions  which  need  to  be 
taken  to  meet  our  goal  of  restoring 
profiU  to  farming. 

If  Me  reject  the  worn  out  "quick 
fixes"  of  the  past,  if  we  reject  the 
same  <  Id  "business  as  usual"  and  dead 
end  pdlicies  the  question  still  remains: 
"What  do  we  intend  to  do?" 

The  tfact  is  that  the  seeds  of  econom- 
ic recovery  have  already  been  planted 
by  tht  Reagan  administration.  The 
harvest  will  not  come  overnight,  but  it 
is  coming. 

The  first  thing  the  new  Republican 
leadership  did  to  straighten  out  the 
mess  was  to  make  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment (et  its  own  house  in  order.  That 
is  wh(  X  the  President's  economic  re- 
cover] program  is  all  about. 

In  the  first  year  and  a  half  the  new 
leadeiship  has  cut  nearly  in  half  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending,  reducing 
the  federal  demand  on  available  re- 
sourcas. 

The]  inflation  which  was  making 
farm  profits  impossible  has  been 
brought  under  control,  with  the  cur- 
rent ifitional  rate  running  at  about  4.1 
percent.  The  increase  in  farm  costs 
has  been  cut  by  three-fourths.  This 
year,  farm  production  expenses  are  ex- 
pecteq  to  increase  between  3  and  6 
percent,  compared  with  16  percent  in 
1979.  1 
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It  canndt  be  emphasized  strongly 
enough  th  it  under  the  previous  condi- 
tions, fam  profitability  was  simply  an 
impossibility.  Now,  with  inflation 
coming  under  control,  other  conditions 
have  not  yet  caused  the  needed  im- 
provements in  market  prices.  But  as 
they  do,  profits  will  now  be  possible 
for  farmere.  We  just  carmot  go  back  to 
the  "business  as  usual"  policies  which 
will  touch] off  another  round  of  infla- 
tion if  we  are  able  to  cure  the  "dis- 
ease" of  inadequate  farm  income. 

Prime  in^erst  rates  were  21  Vt  percent 
at  the  end  of  1980.  In  the  past  year 
they  havejdropped  5  points.  They  are 
still  much]  too  high,  but  if  Congress 
does  what  still  needs  to  be  done  on 
spending,  fve  will  bring  those  interest 
rates  dowi^  more. 

The  una^eptably  high  interest  rates 
we  now  fa(}e  simply  defy  explanation. 

Economists  say  they  do  not  know 
why  the  rates  do  not  go  down  in  the 
face  of  thp  recession— except  that  the 
financial  markets  do  not  sufficiently 
trust  the  Congress  to  act  in  a  fiscally 
responsibly  manner. 

It  is  said  by  many  that  the  first  step 
toward  reducing  interest  rates  is  for 
Congress  to  act  on  a  budget  and  quit 
all  the  h^gling  for  partisan  advan- 
tage. I  hope  that  will  happen,  and  that 
interest  rates  will  be  reduced. 

As  long  bs  Congress  remains  unwill- 
ing to  maf  e  the  hard  decisions  neces- 
ive  a  workable  budget  the 
I  not  come  down.  That,  my 
for  sure. 

la  we  are  in  on  Interest 
nuse  of  four  decades  of  bi- 
fiscal  folly— is  that  any 
"quick  fixes''  to  "bail  out"  this  sector 
or  that  se<Jtor,  will  only  make  the  defi- 
cits larger  and  the  Interest  rates  will 
remain  higher  all  the  longer. 

I  do  not  puiow  that  there  is  any  mag- 
ical solution  to  suit  the  psychology  of 
the  financial  markets,  but  I  do  know 
that  everji  American  who  cares  about 
this  country  wants  those  interest  rates 
to  come  dQwn. 

The  growth  in  regulations  which  sti- 
fled economic  growth  has  been  cut  by 
a  third.      I 

Personal  and  business  taxes  have 
been  reduced  to  stimulate  savings,  in- 
vestment, [work  effort  and  productivi- 
ty. The  provision  for  accelerated  de- 
preciationj  will  benefit  many  enter- 
prises in  agriculture. 

The  25  percent  3-year  personal  rate 
reduction  I  helps  the  small  firms  that 
pay  their  taxes  by  personal  rates,  not 
corporate  rates,  and  this  is  another 
reason  why  that  personal  tax  cut  must 
be  protected  from  the  big  spenders  in 
Congress.  I 

One  of  the  features  of  the  tax  pro- 
gram for  ^hich  we  fought  the  hardest 
addresses  a  special  problem  for  farm- 
ers and  family-owned  businesses.  It  is 
not  right  that  widows  and  children 
must  lose,  just  to  pay  Uncle  Sam,  what 
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generations  of  love  and  toil  created. 
So,  because  of  Republican  leadership, 
the  estate  tax  exemption  will  increase 
to  $600,000  by  1987;  and  of  even  great- 
er help,  there  will  be  no  estate  tax  for 
a  surviving  spouse— the  widow  or  the 
widower. 

We  know  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment also  has  an  important  role  to 
play,  as  partner  to  the  farm  communi- 
ty. The  gist  of  that  role  is  to  help  the 
farmer  do  what  he  cannot  do  on  his 
own— promote  basic  research,  seek  out 
new  markets,  counter  any  unfair  trade 
practices  of  our  trading  partners,  pro- 
vide a  measure  of  protection  from  er- 
ratic weather  and  natural  disasters, 
and  create  the  proper  environment  so 
the  forces  of  supply  and  demand  can 
send  farmers  the  economic  signals 
they  need  to  effectively  plan  their 
marketing  and  planting  strategies. 

The  long  term  stability  provided  by 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram is  further  enhanced  for  the  farm 
community  by  virtue  of  the  adminis- 
tration's continued  support  for  the  ag- 
ricultural price  support  programs,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  effec- 
tive management  of  them. 

The  bipartisan  1982  farm  bill  is 
doing  the  job  intended  of  it,  and  it  is 
meeting  the  needs  farmers  have.  In 
this  year  alone,  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  will  spend  between  $10 
and  $12  billion  to  shore  up  farm  com- 
modity prices  through  the  farm  bill 
mechanisms.  These  programs— the 
farmer  held  reserve,  the  loan  pro- 
grams, and  the  price  support  pro- 
grams— serve  as  an  effective  safety  net 
and  effective  management  tools  for 
farmers.  They  will  continue  to  benefit 
farmers,  cnasumers  and  taxpayers 
alike,  so  long  as  the  price  supports  are 
set  at  market-clearing  levels. 

In  short,  with  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  and  the  bi- 
partisan farm  bill,  there  exists— al- 
ready in  place— a  sound  set  of  policies 
to  combat  the  recession  and  to  deal  ef- 
fectively with  the  farm  income  crisis. 

In  addition  to  those  tools,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  has  undertaken  a 
number  of  measures  to  assist  farmers 
through  the  recession,  unbearably 
high  interest  rates,  and  other  unfavor- 
able conditions. 

Perhaps  most  striking  in  its  impact 
has  been  the  very  high  signup  rates 
for  the  acreage  reduction  program. 
Farmers  recognize  that  one  of  the 
principal  reasons  that  farm  income 
has  not  recovered,  even  in  the  face  of 
bringing  inflation  under  control,  is  the 
tremendous  over-supply  of  farm  com- 
modities. The  ARP  signup  is  recogni- 
tion by  fanners  of  this  problem,  and 
an  expression  of  their  commitment  to 
do  their  part  to  help  bring  the  excess 
supply  more  in  line  with  demand.  Of 
course,  participation  levels  are  not 
likely  to  match  the  incredibly  huge 
signup  rates.  But  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  farmers  are  in  a  position,  because 


of  Secretary  Block's  leadership,  to  use 
the  program  to  help  improve  prices  for 
their  crops. 

A  number  of  other  measures  have 
been  undertaken  to  address  short  term 
farm  problems  with  the  same  positive 
effect.  These  include: 

Cooperation  with  the  Farm  Credit 
System  and  private  bankers  to  avoid 
uimecessary  liquidations  of  farm  oper- 
ations; 

Increases  in  FmHA  operating  loan 
funds  for  1983  to  meet  credit  needs; 

Expansion  of  the  Federal  Crop  In- 
surance Program. 

One  area  which  USDA  has  placed  as 
a  high  priority  is  agricultural  re- 
search. In  a  time  of  budget  cutbacks, 
the  funding  for  basic  agricultural  re- 
search was  not  only  increased  to  keep 
pace  with  inflation,  it  was  increased 
nearly  3  percent  above  that. 

This  commitment  is  important  if  we 
are  to  maintain  our  leadership  in 
world  agriculture.  Nobody  does  it 
better  than  U.S.  farmers.  Agricultural 
research  holds  out  the  best  promise  of 
sustained  productivity  and  profitabil- 
ity for  those  farmers  who  use  it. 

Recognizing  that  exports  are  also 
crucial  to  the  long  range  profitability 
of  U.S.  farmers  and  ranchers,  the  Re- 
publican leadership  in  Congress  and  in 
the  White  House  has  set  the  expan- 
sion of  U.S.  agricultural  exports  as  one 
of  its  highest  priorities  to  increase 
farm  income  and  profits.  To  that  end, 
the  administration  has: 

Ended  the  Carter  agricultural  em- 
bargo of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Extended  the  current  long-term 
grain  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  another  year. 

Withstood  pressures  to  impose  an 
agricultural  embargo  in  response  to 
the  declaration  of  martial  law  in 
Poland; 

Challenged  the  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices of  the  European  Economic  Co- 
munity  and  Japan  that  deny  export 
sales  of  U.S.  agricultural  commodities; 

Sent  agricultural  trade  teams  to 
every  continent  of  the  world  in  search 
of  new  markets  for  our  farm  commod- 
ities: 

Maintained  agricultural  export 
credit  guarantees  for  1983  at  ♦he 
record  high  level  of  $2.5  billion. 

Perhaps  the  most  significant  policy 
initiative  taken  by  the  President  is  the 
"Reagan  Doctrine"  on  agricultural 
trade. 

This  commitment  by  the  President 
to  America's  farmers— and  to  our  cus- 
tomers worldwide— stipulates  that  no 
restrictions  will  be  imposed  because  of 
rising  domestic  prices.  That  marks  an 
end  to  the  artificial  "cheap  food  poli- 
cies" of  earlier  days.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment that  farmers  will  not  be  restrict- 
ed from  earning  profits  when  farm 
prices  do  go  up  in  the  future. 

The  President  also  pledged  that  re- 
strictions on  commercial  agricultural 
exports  would  not  be  imposed  for  for- 


eign policy  pur[>osed  except  in  the 
most  extreme  situations,  and  even 
then  agriculture  will  not  be  singled 
out. 

Third,  the  President  made  clear  that 
trade  barriers  and  unfair  practices  of 
our  trading  partners  must  not  be  con- 
tinued if  farmers  are  to  receive  the 
prices  they  deserve  in  the  market- 
place. 

It  is  absolutely  vital  that  we  make 
this  goal  of  top  concern.  The  oversup- 
ply  of  virtually  all  crops  will  continue 
to  plague  farmers  worldwide  if  preda- 
tory trade  practices,  barriers,  and 
export  subsidies  continue.  Either  we 
see  to  it  that  they  are  curbed,  or  we'll 
have  to  send  them  a  message  of  our 
own  that  they  can  understand.  I  can 
assure  you  that  none  of  us  will  stand 
idly  by  while  our  farmers  see  their 
markets  under  assault.  Two  can  play 
that  game.  If  we  cannot  make  them 
stop  their  unfair  practices,  we  can  cer- 
tainly make  them  wish  they  had  by 
using  some  of  the  same  tactics  our- 
selves. 

Our  commitment  to  restoring  profit- 
ability to  American  agriculture— a 
profitability  sapped  by  long  years  of 
spiraling  inflation  and  stop-and-go  eco- 
nomic trade  policies— is  based  upon  ag- 
gressive feeling  that  the  farms  and 
ranches  of  this  land  are  among  our 
Nation's  most  important  resources. 

It  would  be  easy  to  offer  a  long  list 
of  "quick  fixes."  But  every  one  of 
those  proposals  contain  the  seeds  of 
future  turmoil  in  the  farm  economy. 
There  is  all  kinds  of  talk  about  the 
need  to  change  the  farm  programs 
right  now— despite  the  fact  that  plant- 
ing is  well  underway  for  virtually 
every  crop.  Farmers  do  not  need  more 
stop-and-go  signals  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

And.  let  us  face  it.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  massive  deficits;  the 
money  is  just  not  there  for  expensive 
new  programs  to  artificially  infuse 
more  tax  dollars  than  are  already  com- 
mitted to  our  sector.  Farmers  every- 
where tell  me  they  do  not  want  more 
handouts  anyway.  They  want  the  op- 
portunity to  earn  real  profits  in  the 
marketplace,  and  that  is  the  goal  to 
which  we  are  committed. 

Secretary  Block  has  repeatedly  said 
that  the  program  he  has  announced 
for  1982  is  what  we  are  going  to  get. 
That  is  sound  policy  and  it  is  what 
farmers  need.  Indeed,  the  whole  pur- 
pose of  farm  programs  is  to  provide  a 
degree  of  stability  and  predictability 
in  the  inherently  unpredictable  busi- 
ness of  farming  and  ranching. 

I  am  certain  that  the  Secretary  will 
announce  the  plans  for  the  1983  pro- 
grams at  the  earliest  possible  date.  He 
is  sensitive  to  the  need  to  do  that,  and 
I  am  sure  he  will. 

The  Secretary  has  other  authorities 
he  can  exercise  which  will  complement 
his  already  announced  programs,  and  I 
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know  that  he  is  reviewing  them  daily 
to  assure  that  the  proper  mix  of  pro- 
grams is  available  to  do  everything  to 
return  profitability  to  the  farm  and 
agribusiness  sector. 

First  and  foremost,  our  goal  is  to 
strive  for  real  profits  for  farmers  by 
effectively  reducing  production  costs, 
and  by  seeking  higher  prices  for  crops 
in  the  i^iarketplace. 

Let  us  review  the  steps  we  have 
taken: 

First.  Cut  the  sprlaling  increases  in 
production  costs  by  75  percent. 

Second.  Eased  the  tax  burden  on 
farmers  in  particular,  and  on  other 
citizens  to  provide  for  long  term  eco- 
nomic growth  for  all  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

Third.  Reduced  regulations  that 
affect  farmers  and  ranchers,  and  have 
removed  those  in  Government  who 
were  adversary  to  the  farm  economy. 

Fourth.  Strengthened  USDA  as  an 
unabashed  advocate  for  farmers. 

Fifth.  Etaphaslzed  the  private  sector 
and  voluntarism  in  implementing  pro- 
grams such  as  crop  insurance,  acreage 
reduction  program,  storage  f{u;ility  fi- 
nancing, and  surplus  commodity  distri- 
bution. 

Sixth.  Increased  farm  operating 
credit  for  FmHA  borrowers. 

Seventh.  Increased  spending  for  ag- 
ricultural research. 

Eighth.  Targeted  soil  conservation 
programs  and  placed  a  farmer  in 
charge  of  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice. 

Ninth.  Ended  the  Carter  embargo 
and  announced  the  Reagan  doctrine  to 
aggressively  pursue  markets  for  U.S. 
farm  products.* 


BISHOP  DESMOND  TUTU 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
Wednesday  an  unusual  ceremony  un- 
folded on  the  steps  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity's Low  Memorial  Library.  Co- 
lumbia's president,  Michael  Sovem. 
spoke  to  the  1982  graduating  class  and 
noted  the  absence  of  one  of  the  honor- 
ees. 

Coliunbla  had  selected  Bishop  Des- 
mond Tutu  to  receive  an  honorary 
doctorate  for  his  work  in  South  Africa 
to  peacefully  resolve  South  Africa's 
racial  crisis.  Bishop  Tutu's  chair  on 
the  library  steps,  however,  was  empty. 
The  South  African  Government  had 
seized  the  bishop's  passport  for  politi- 
cal reasons  on  March  4.  1980.  They  re- 
fused to  return  the  passport  for  the 
Columbia  ceremony  and  Bishop  Tutu 
was  effectively  imprisoned  within  the 
confines  of  his  own  country. 

President  Severn  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versity are  not  letting  the  matter  rest 
there.  Bishop  Tutu's  chair  will  be  re- 
served for  him  at  future  graduation 
ceremonies  until  his  government  per- 
mits him  to  leave.  And  President 
Severn  and  other  Columbia  officials 
are   requesting   permission   from   the 
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South  African  Government  to  enter 
the  conntry  where  they  will  present 
the  honorary  doctorate  directly  to 
Blshop'Tutu. 

That  will  be  the  third  time  in  Co- 
lumbia'^ history  that  an  honorary 
degree  jhas  been  awarded  off  campus. 
The  fitst  was  to  President  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  1861  here  in  Washington 
and  the  second  instance  was  to  Wil- 
liam O]  Douglas  in  1979  for  reasons  of 
healthj 

this  fuss  over  Bishop  Tutu? 
ould  the  South  African  Gov- 
t  take  such  a  rigid  position  on 
e  issuance  of  a  passport?  Why 
bia  University  confronting 
Pretorib  and  laying  its  prestige  on  the 
line?  Obviously  there  is  more  at  stake 
here  than  passport  regulations. 

Bishqp  Tutu  has  long  jousted  with 
mment  in  Pretoria.  As  a  black 
rican,  he  enjoys  no  political 
but  as  an  eloquent  spokesman 
South  Africa  Council  of 
es  and  his  own  Anglican 
he  is  a  public  figure  of  grow- 
ing sigikificance  to  the  black  communi- 
ty. He  lis  not  a  revolutionary;  he  does 
not  preach  violence  or  hate.  What  he 
does  df>,  and  very  well,  is  embarrass 
and  chullenge  his  government  over  its 
apartheid  racial  policies.  He  is  to  many 
South  Africans  an  eloquent  conscience 
and  as  Mr.  Severn  noted,  a  "beacon  of 
hope  and  decency"  in  a  deeply  trou- 
bled laid.  For  that,  he  has  been  tar- 
geted tpr  special  treatment  from  Pre- 
toria. 1  'he  passport  revocation  in  1980 
and  nc  w  the  refusal  to  return  it  are 
part  o;  the  campaign  of  harassment 
which  the  bishop  has  endured.  More 
telling  measures,  such  as  banning, 
arrest,  or  detention,  are  in  store  for 
the  bis  lop  if  he  continues  his  activist 
role. 

The  sishop,  then,  and  his  passport 
represent  the  moderate,  reformist, 
nonradical  alternative  in  South  Africa. 
The  ol  her  alternatives  are  not  worth 
discuss  ng— a  violent,  revolutionary 
struggl;  or  continuing  racial  oppres- 
sion in  ever  more  brutal  ways.  That  is 
why  s<  many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress w  Ish  to  support  Bishop  Tutu. 

I  tti^nk  thai  the  administration 
shares  Bome  of  these  thoughts.  I  know 
that  the  State  Department  has  taken 
steps,  klbeit  quiet  ones,  to  persuade 
Pretoria  to  concede  on  this  one.  But  to 
no  avail.  Many  others  have  lent  their 
influence  and  prestige  on  behalf  of  the 
Bishoa  again  to  no  avail.  South  Africa 
has  saicl  no,  a  very  firm  no. 

This  brings  to  light  the  second 
reason  why  the  bishop's  passport  case 
is  so  iitiportant.  It  has  become  an  im- 
portant, I  would  not  say  decisive,  but 
important,  test  case  for  the  adminis- 
trationrs  South  Africa  policy.  That 
policy  '  has  been  described  by  its 
author,  Assistant  Secretary  Chester 
Crocker,  as  "constructive  engage- 
ment."! Briefly  put,  the  policy  of  con- 
structljre  engagement  offers  incentives 
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and  entic^ents— carrots  instead  of 
sticks— to  South  Africa  with  the  ex 
pectation  that  South  Africa  will  recip 
rocate  on  i  ssues  of  importance  to  the 
United  Sti  tes.  The  objective  of  the 
policy  is  t}  build  an  atmosphere  of 
mutual  tru  it  and  respect  within  which 
the  two  na  ^ions  can  forge  progress  on 
important :  ssues. 

The  administration  has  delivered  nu- 
merous carrots  to  South  Africa:  At- 
tractive proposals  on  Namibia,  warm 
welcomes  for  visiting  South  African 
officials.  Including  military  intelli- 
gence officers,  liberalized  export  regu- 
lations, a  t}lerant  view  of  South  Afri- 
ca's invasio  tis  of  Angola,  and  so  on. 

The  adn  inistration  has  not  asked 
for  much  In  return.  They  certainly 
have  not  put  on  display  any  fruits  of 
the  policy.  Many  of  us  who  have  been 
skeptical  rbout  this  approach  have 
held  our  f i  -e.  South  Africa's  problems 
are  extremely  difficult  and  deep 
rooted.  We  have  been  willing  to  give 
the  administration  time  to  test  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  constructive  engage- 
ment. 

At  the  outset.  Bishop  Tutu  and  his 
passport  seemed  to  be  a  relatively 
modest  agenda  item  for  constructive 
engagement.  Certainly  the  South  Afri- 
cans coulq  reciprocate  on  this  one. 
Giving  up  jNamibia  might  be  a  much 
tougher  te^t,  but  on  this,  a  mere  pass- 
port case,  jthe  South  Africans,  it  was 
thought,  would  be  amenable.  They  are 
not.  They  most  emphatically  are  not. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
Chet  Crocker  and  I  would  be  pleased 
for  him  and  for  the  people  of  South 
Africa  if  he  policy  works.  So  far  it  has 
not.  Constructive  engagement  is 
unable  to  jdisengage  a  passport  from 
Pretoria.  J\  relatively  modest  request. 
No  reciprocation.  I  think  constructive 
engagement  may  be  fatally  flawed.  It 
may  be  unequal  to  the  task  of  moving 
Pretoria  forward  on  the  big  issues- 
Namibia  aid  apartheid— not  to  men- 
tion the  smaller  ones  like  Bishop 
Tutu's  pasiport.  That  would  leave  us 
where  we  v  ere.  relying  on  pressure,  in- 
timidation, and  threats  to  force  South 
Africa  to  change.  I  would  hope  and 
expect  tha^  South  Africa  would  spare 
necessary.  It  is  obvious  to 
to  Pretoria,  that  construc- 


us  all  that 
me.  if  not 
tive  engagement  is  the  best  possible 


deal  Soutli 
the  United 


The 
yesterday 
representatifes 
honorary 
Tutu,  who 
country. 


Africa  will  ever  get  from 
States. 
Mr.  Presi  dent.  I  request  that  two  ar- 
ticles on  B^hop  Tutu  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  artides  follow: 
[Prom  the  ]  few  York  Times,  May  20,  1982] 
COLCi  [BIA  Hails  Apartheid  Foe 

(Bir 


Shawn  G.  Kennedy) 

pre8i(^nt  of  Columbia  IJniversity  said 

the  university  would  send 

to  South  Africa  to  award  an 

to   Bishop   Desmond  M. 

^ras  prevented  from  leaving  his 


that 
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Speaking  at  Columbia's  228th  commence- 
ment, the  president.  Michael  I.  Sovem.  said 
the  decision  underscored  the  school's  "deep 
repugnance  for  apartheid,  our  revulsion  at  a 
government's  sustained  effort  to  degrade  its 
citizens  through  the  most  systematic  abuse 
of  law  to  outlaw  a  people  since  Hitler's  Nur- 
emberg laws." 

Mr.  Sovem  noted  the  empty  chair  of  the 
Bishop  on  the  steps  of  the  Low  Memorial 
Library  and  said,  "Desmond  Tutu  Is  a 
beacon  of  hope  and  decency  in  a  dark  land, 
and  we  want  to  keep  that  light  burning." 

Only  twice  before  has  the  university  pre- 
sented honorary  degrees  away  from  Its 
campus.  In  1861  a  degree  was  awarded  to 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  Washington,  and  in 
1979  Associate  Justice  William  O.  Douglas, 
who  had  suffered  a  stroke,  was  also  honored 
in  Washington. 

FEARLESS  ADVOCATE  OP  JUSTICE 

Reading  from  the  citation  that  accompa- 
nied Bishop  Tutu's  degree,  Mr.  Sovem 
called  him  "a  stalwart  and  fearless  advocate 
of  Justice,  peace  and  reconciliation  among 
the  people  of  your  troubled  homeland." 

The  Government  of  South  Africa  last  year 
revoked  the  passport  of  the  Black  Anglican 
Bishop,  who  has  frequently  criticized  the 
policies  of  the  white  minority  government. 

Mr.  Sovem  told  the  audience  of  several 
thousand  that  if  South  Africa  did  not  admit 
Columbia's  representatives.  Bishop  T^itu's 
chair  would  be  part  of  the  Columbia  com- 
mencement in  future  years.  The  University 
does  not  confer  honorary  degrees  in  absen- 
tia. 

During  yesterday's  outdoor  ceremonies  in 
warm,  humid  weather,  7.250  undergraduate 
and  graduate  degrees  were  presented. 

Eight  other  honorary  degrees  were  pre- 
sented. The  recipients  were: 

George  T.  IJelacorte.  publisher  and  phi- 
lanthropist. Doctor  of  Laws,  for  enriching 
"the  lives  of  countless  persons  through  your 
generous  gifts." 

Marion  Grafln  Donhoff.  journalist,  editor 
and  author.  Doctor  of  Laws.  In  recognition 
of  "the  wisdom  and  effectiveness  of  your 
writings  and  of  your  major  contributions  to 
a  more  just  and  peaceful  world." 

Eli  Ginzberg,  economist  and  Columbia 
professor.  E>octor  of  Letters,  for  "helping 
thousands  of  students  learn"  and  for  "pro- 
viding practical  advice  to  officials  at  all 
levels  of  government." 

Ronald  Hoffmann,  chemist,  scholar  and 
teacher.  Doctor  of  Science,  for  "a  career  de- 
voted to  the  pursuit  of  knowledge  that  has 
enhanced  both  the  understanding  of  chemi- 
cal reactions  and  the  ability  of  chemists  to 
pursue  their  science." 

Arthur  B.  Krim,  lawyer  and  motion  pic- 
ture executive.  Doctor  of  Laws,  for  "enhanc- 
ing the  creativity  and  diversity  of  the  film 
industry  and  direction  of  many  charitable 
and  learned  foundations." 

Richard  William  Southern,  historian  and 
teacher.  Doctor  of  Letters  for  bringing  an 
understanding  of  the  Middle  Ages  to  a  wide 
audience  through  writing  and  teaching. 

Eudora  Welty.  novelist  and  short  story 
writer.  Doctor  of  Humane  Letters,  for  "su- 
preme literary  accomplishment"  that  has 
"offered  us  a  quiet  revelation  of  the  modem 
American  world." 

Chlen-shlung  Wu,  physicist,  scholar  and 
teacher.  Doctor  of  Science,  in  recognition  of 
"a  long  and  distinguished  career  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  knowledge  and  In  ap- 
preciation of  dedicated  service  to  Columbia 
University." 


[PYom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine.  Mar. 

14.  1982] 

Bishop  Desmond  M.  Turt; 

(By  Joseph  Lelyveld) 

Nearly  three  decades  ago,  Daniel  F. 
Malan,  the  first  South  African  Prime  Minis- 
ter to  propound  the  doctrine  of  apartheid, 
replied  eagerly  and  copiously  to  a  clergy- 
man in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  who  asked  for 
an  explanation  of  the  severe  racial  laws 
then  being  enacted.  Malan.  an  ordained 
minister  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church, 
never  doubted  he  was  an  Instrument  of 
divine  will.  "The  difference  In  color,"  he 
wrote,  getting  down  quickly  to  the  basics  of 
black  and  white,  "is  merely  the  physical 
manifestation  of  the  contrast  between  two 
irreconcilable  ways  of  life,  between  barba- 
rism and  civilization,  between  heathenism 
and  Christianity,  and  finally  between  over- 
whelming numerical  odds  on  the  one  hand 
and  insignificant  numbers  on  the  other." 

More  supple  ideologies  and  slick  publicists 
ultimately  cleaned  up  Malan's  ai>ologia. 
They  learned  to  avoid  any  reference  to 
"overwhelming  numerical  odds,"  arguing  in- 
stead that  theirs  was  a  country  of  ethnic  mi- 
norities and  that  outsiders  only  imagined 
there  was  a  black  majority  because  of  their 
own  racial  blinders.  South  Africa's  spokes- 
men learned,  too,  that  it  wouldn't  do  to  hurl 
words  like  "barbarism"  and  "heathenism" 
at  the  world.  So,  "Communism,"  later  aug- 
mented by  "terrorism,"  took  their  place. 
But  the  equation  of  "white"  with  "civiliza- 
tion" and  "Christianity"  remained  their 
bedrock. 

This  was  curious  because,  then  as  now, 
the  opposition  the  dominant  whites  feared 
most— that  of  blacks  who  claimed  full  politi- 
cal equality  In  the  modern  state— was  led  by 
earnest  Christians,  products  of  missionary 
schools  and  colleges.  Albert  J.  Lutuli,  the 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  winner  and  leader  of  the 
African  National  Congress,  had  been  a 
Methodist  lay  preacher.  "There  is  a  witness 
to  be  bome,"  he  wrote  in  his  autobiography, 
"and  God  will  not  fail  those  who  bear  it 
fearlessly."  Oliver  Tambo,  who  took  over 
leadership  of  the  movement  in  exile  after  it 
was  banned  in  South  Africa,  had  hoped  to 
become  an  Anglican  priest.  Winnie  Mandela, 
whose  imprisoned  husband.  Nelson  Man- 
dela, is  the  symbol  of  the  movement  and  its 
presumptive  head,  has  arranged  to  receive 
regular  communion  at  her  place  of  banish- 
ment in  the  Orange  Free  State,  where  she  is 
held  under  house  arrest  on  the  Christian 
Sabbath.  Two  of  the  closest  associates  of 
the  late  Steve  Biko— who  himself  discoursed 
on  black  theology— sought  to  become  priests 
after  he  met  a  violent  death  while  in  the 
custody  of  the  security  police. 

The  themes  of  rebellion  and  faith  are  as 
intertwined  in  the  modem  history  of  black 
South  Africans  as  they  are  in  the  history  of 
the  dominant  Afrikaner  nationalists.  So  if 
the  present  deadly  sparring  between  white 
and  black  nationalists  in  South  Africa  is  to 
buUd  into  the  full-scale  civil  war  that  many 
on  both  sides  now  seem  to  anticipate,  It  will 
have  to  be  a  Christian  civil  war.  In  this  con- 
text, it  is  not  an  anomaly  but  something  like 
an  inevitability  that  the  black  voice  that 
wins  the  broadest  acceptance  among  blacks 
in  South  Africa  these  days— and  thus  grates 
the  most  on  the  ears  and  consciences  of 
whites— happens  to  belong  to  an  irrepressi- 
ble Anglican  churchman.  Bishop  Desmond 
M.  Tutu. 

His  position  as  general  secretary  of  the 
South  African  Council  of  Churches  makes 
Bishop  Tuto,  who  is  50  years  old,  the  puta- 
tive spokesman  for  some  13  million  South 


African  Christians,  about  80  percent  of 
them  blacks.  The  represent  a  substantial 
majority  of  all  South  African  black  Chris- 
tians, who  are  in  tum  a  substantial  majority 
of  all  South  African  blacks.  In  the  view  of 
those  white  officials  who  go  in  for  conspira- 
cy theories  in  order  to  solve  what  is  for 
them  the  abiding  mystery  of  South  Africa's 
pariah  status,  the  bishop's  position  on  the 
council  makes  him  a  pivotal  figure  in  a 
shadowy,  seemingly  limitless  subversive  net- 
work that  takes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  proponents  of 
black  theology,  the  entire  third  world.  West- 
em  liberals  and  the  United  Nations.  In  fact, 
no  South  African  has  been  more  persistent 
in  recent  years  in  his  efforts  to  make  him- 
self heard  across  the  widening  gulf  between 
black  and  white:  Bishop  Tutu  has  spoken  at 
most  Afrikaans  universities  and,  to  the 
dismay  of  black  activists  who  disdain  talks 
that  skirt  the  fundamental  issue  of  political 
power,  even  met  with  Prime  Minister  P.  W. 
Botha  on  what  was  called  "Christian-to- 
Christian"  basis.  Once,  at  a  church  confer- 
ence, he  actual  broke  down  in  tears  over  the 
hard-heartedness  of  whites,  their  refusal  to 
accept  black  good  will  when  it  is  extended 
on  terms  other  than  their  own.  "We  love 
you,  man,"  he  cried. 

Bishop  Tuto  has  made  the  church  council 
an  increasingly  important  vehicle  for  black 
protest.  Because  he  speaks  eagerly  and  un- 
ambiguously of  an  imminent  "liberation."  in 
the  assured  maimer  of  a  man  who  has  freed 
himself  from  the  emotional  and  Intellectual 
shackles  of  second-class  citizenship,  most 
whites  regard  him  as  an  apologist  for  revo- 
lutionary violence.  "I  have  heard  white  An- 
glicans actual  say,  'I  hate  Bishop  Tutu,' " 
said  a  white  Anglican  priest  who  admires 
him. 

The  South  African  Government  has  twice 
seized  Bishop  Tuto's  passport,  and  he  has 
twice  been  the  object  of  heated  attack  by  ju- 
dicial commissions.  Now,  the  Government 
appears  to  be  increasing  the  pressure,  with 
the  appointment  of  a  judicial  commission 
aimed  directly  at  the  church  council  and  its 
general  secretary.  As  the  racial  confronta- 
tion slowly  sharj>ens,  the  bishop's  dual  role 
as  a  moderate  within  the  black  community 
and  an  apostle  of  peace  to  whites  becomes 
steadily  more  difficult. 

Bishop  Tutu's  Is  the  black  voice  that  is 
heard  most  widely  m  South  Africa  and. 
judged  only  as  a  voice,  as  an  instrument  for 
communication,  it  has  unforgettable  quali- 
ties. Sometimes  it  is  sonorous:  when,  for  in- 
stance, he  chants  "Bokang  Morena"  (Praiee 
the  Lord)  at  the  start  of  a  Eucharist  he  Is 
conducing  in  the  Sotho  language  in  the 
humble  church  where  he  has  been  quietly 
serving  as  a  parish  priest.  The  walls  of  the 
church,  in  the  vast  Johannesburg  township 
of  Soweto,  are  being  painted  for  the  first 
time  in  years;  a  plaster  Virgin  is  still  missing 
a  hand.  Sometimes  the  voice  comes  across  in 
high-pitched  yelps  of  delight  and  giggles,  as 
when  he  dances,  literally  dances,  down  the 
aisle  in  the  middle  of  the  service  to  evoke  a 
spirit  of  fellowship  by  pumping  every  hand 
in  sight;  or,  later,  when  he  greets  the  par- 
ish's children.  Sometimes  when  it  lingers  In 
its  lower  registers  in  the  course  of  a  reflec- 
tion or  joke,  it  penetrates  the  mind  with  an 
edge  that  is  almost  metallic.  In  any  given 
sentence.  It  can  do  all  these  things,  respond- 
ing to  a  quicksilver  spirit  that  can  be  somber 
and  joyful  at  once,  in  a  manner  that  is  typi- 
cal of  the  bishop  and  not  untypical  of  other 
South  African  blacks.  Never  does  the  voice 
sound  blandly  pious,  perhaps  because,  by  ec- 
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clesiutical  standards,  this  Is  an  unusually 
pious  and  prayerful  bishop. 

He  is  impatient  rather  than  angry  and 
shows  whites— those,  at  least,  whose  expo- 
sure to  him  is  not  limited  to  occasional,  ten- 
dentiously  edited  film  clips  on  the  news  over 
the  state  television  monopoly— a  side  of 
black  discourse  they  are  not  used  to  hear- 
ing, the  mockery  of  white  rule  and  the  brit- 
tle pretensions  it  breeds.  In  a  secular  set- 
ting, the  first  five  minutes  of  a  Tutu  speech 
are  not  unlike  a  Johnny  Carson  monologue. 
Maybe  because  he  is  short  in  stature,  look- 
ing Just  a  bit  like  a  black  leprechaun,  his 
humor  is  sometimes  described  as  "impish,"  a 
word  that  carries  a  hint  of  "How  dare  he?" 
Actually,  his  Jokes  are  not  small  and  defiant 
but  large  and  disarming.  Blacks  have  found 
their  own  response,  he  tells  white  audiences 
With  a  laugh  that  was  first  patented  by  Lou 
Costello,  to  the  perennial  question,  "Would 
you  want  your  daughter  to  marry  a  kaffir?" 
They  answer,  he  says,  "Show  us  your 
daughter  first." 

It  is  not  easy  to  pinpoint  the  moment 
when  the  humor  develops  enough  spin  to 
show  its  underside  of  anguish,  but  soon  he 
is  talking  about  looming  violence,  the  ease 
with  which  it  could  be  averted,  the  responsi- 
bility of  those  who  wield  power,  the  hollow- 
ness  of  their  claims  that  they  are  guided  by 
Christian  principles,  the  glorious  country 
the  beloved  country  could  become. 

"The  man  makes  more  speeches  than  he 
eats  breakfast,"  wrote  Denis  Beckett,  the 
editor  of  a  magazine  called  Frontline,  "and 
there's  really  only  one  point  he  has  to 
make,  so  perhaps  it's  inevitable  that  the 
point  begins  to  sound  a  little  familiar."  If  he 
is  speaking  to  a  black  audience,  the  point  is 
taken  thirstily.  His  best  white  audiences 
tend  to  think  it  reflects  well  on  themselves, 
and  that  matters  can't  really  be  so  bad,  if  he 
gets  any  kind  of  a  hearing  at  all.  The  idea 
that  he  wants  more  than  a  hearing  simply 
doesn't  register. 

Why  does  he  l)other?  Not  because  he  is  a 
politician  with  a  strategy,  which  he  obvious- 
ly is  not,  but  because  he  is  a  churchman 
with  a  mission.  "And  part  of  my  mission, 
given.  I  believe,  by  God."  he  remarked  on  a 
recent  afternoon,  in  a  tone  that  began  by 
sounding  despondent,  "is  to  work  for  the  re- 
alization of  something  of  His  kingdom  in 
this  country.  But  they're  not  getting  it."  By 
"they,"  he  obviously  meant  the  whites.  "I 
give  up,  you  know,  humanly."  he  went  on. 
"Many  times  I  think,  humanly  speaking. 
our  situation  is  hopeless.  It  is  really  hope- 
less. But"— and  suddenly  he  was  laughing— 
"that  is  not  the  only  way  we  speak." 

On  another  afternoon,  he  was  asked 
whether  he  would  go  back  to  see  the  Prime 
Minister  after  all  the  criticism  he  caught  for 
their  first  meeting.  "Please  remember,"  he 
replied,  "the  paradigms  we've  got  to  follow 
are  biblical  paradigms.  Moses  went  to  see 
Pharaoh  not  once  but  several  times.  Who 
are  we  to  prejudge  the  grace  of  God?  It's 
very  difficult  for  me  as  a  church  leader  to 
say,  'Go  to  hell,'  to  say  God's  grace  cannot 
operate  on  P.  W.  Botha." 

"I'm  sorry  to  say  it,  but  I  think  that's 
wrong  understanding  of  the  worltings  of  the 
Holy  Spirit."  commented  an  Afrikaner  cler- 
gyman who  has  broken  with  his  people  on 
the  issue  of  political  Justice  for  blacks.  "The 
Holy  Spirit  has  problems  with  all  of  us  but 
it  has  to  work  overtime  with  politically  mo- 
tivated Afrikaners.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it,  these  people  have  hardened  their  hearts. 
This,  Desmond  does  not  believe." 

What  few  South  African  whites  are  able 
to  grasp  or  even  consider  is  that  Bishop 


Tutu  fe  in  the  center  of  the  black  political 
spectrpm.  a  position  not  easily  maintained 
as  th4  center  shifts.  His  example  shows 
more  clearly  than  any  other  how  little  it 
takes  for  blacks  in  South  Africa  to  be  seen 
as  nuical  by  whites:  nothing  more,  really, 
than  A  readiness  to  state  firmly  that  the 
only  solution  for  black  powerlessness  in  this 
societf  is  black  power.  No  amount  of  Chris- 
tian l<tve  will  make  that  message  palatable 
for  mdst  whites. 

This  being  so.  Desmond  Tutu  can  be  seen 
as  representative  of  black  distress  over  the 
slide  li>  violence.  "The  accepted  wisdom  in 
some  f  f  our  political  circles  nowadays."  ob- 
serves! Lionel  Abrahams,  a  literary  critic, 
'has  it  that  nothing  will  do  but  that  hard 
black  knen  come  to  grips  with  hard  white 
men.  |o  which  end  the  soft  men  between 
must  qlear  out  of  the  way  and  not  obstruct, 
delay  or  confuse  the  historically  relevant 
conflist." 

Bisn>p  Tutu  is  plainly  one  of  the  "soft 
men."Tbut  Dr.  Nthato  Motlana.  the  head  of 
the  S^weto  Conunlttee  of  Ten.  which  pro- 
vides the  visible  leadership  for  the  Oovem- 
ment'i  black  antagonists  in  that  township, 
warm^'  acknowledges  him  as  "the  foremost 
spoke*nan  for  blacks  in  South  Africa."  This 
seemiag  paradox  suggests  that  many  blacks 
are  not  looking,  yet,  to  hard  men.  But  two 
other  explanations  must  also  be  considered, 
one  personal  and  the  other  circumstantial: 
There:  is  the  Bishop's  moral  passion,  his 
rare  h}mior  and  the  loyalty  these  elicit  from 
large  numbers  of  blacks,  even  those  who 
think  he  makes  too  much  of  Christian  for- 
givenete:  and  there  is  the  state's  efficient  se- 
curity' apparatus,  which  insures  that  there 
cannot  be  too  many  contenders  for  the  title 
of  f ortmost  spokesman. 

To  tie  recognized  widely  as  a  black  leader 
in  Soiith  Africa,  it  is  necessary  to  be  outspo- 
|ut  those  who  speak  out  can  be  easily 
1— even  if  they  do  not  land  in  Jail  or 
|by  a  flick  of  a  Cabinet  minister's  pen 
It  is  known  as  a  banning  order.  This 
.  it  a  crime  for  its  recipient  to  attend 
'gatherings"— defined  as  meetings  of  more 
than  two  persons— or  for  others  to  quote 
him  i|>  print.  Bannings  occur  so  routinely 
that  those  who  are  not  silenced  can  be  com- 
promiaed.  as  if  their  very  outspokenness  can 
be  tsien  as  a  clue  to  their  having  done 
something,  or  refrained  from  doing  some- 
thing J  in  order  to  appease  the  state.  Des- 
mond <  Tutu  may  yet  l>e  banned  but,  like 
some  Polish  primate,  he  has  derived  a  limit- 
ed imrnunity  from  his  bishop's  miter  and 
from  the  regard  in  which  he  is  held  in 
Euro;  e  and  the  United  States  by  influential 
churc  1  groups. 

The  Government's  interest  in  seeing 
whetter  he  could  be  talked  around  has 
lately  waned,  and  now  the  Government 
seems*  determined  to  slap  Bishop  Tutu  down 
and  utidermine  his  prestige  among  blacks  at 
homeland  churchmen  abroad  before  it  gets 
out  ol  hand  as  it  nearly  did  last  year.  First, 
he  WE^  nominated  for  the  Nobel  Peace  prize 
by  thi  American  Friends  Service  committee: 
then,  he  became  the  first  black  ever  to  be 
nomlQated  for  the  position  of  Archbishop  of 
Cape  jTown,  which  would  have  made  him 
titular  leader  of  the  Anglican  Church 
throi^hout  southern  Africa. 

In  a  chapter  of  church  politics  that  would 
have  fascinated  Troilope.  the  nomination  of 
the  first  bl!u:k  produced  the  first  occasion  in 
the  history  of  the  diocese  that  a  church  as- 
sembfc'  was  unable  to  agree  on  an  archbish- 
op. After  three  days,  it  turned  to  the  bish- 
ops' synod  and  asked  it  to  find  a  compro- 
mise. IThe  key  factor,  it  appears,  was  the 
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fear  of  mo^t  lay  and  clerical  whites  that  the 
selection  of  Bishop  Tutu  would  usher  in  an 
era  of  chirch-state  confrontation.  "They 
said,  'He  1^  excellent  where  he  is,'  or,  'We 
need  a  mait  of  unity':  or.  'The  church  needs 
a  pastor,"'  a  white  priest  in  Cape  Town 
later  recalled  caustically.  "They  meant, 
'Keep  him  »t  a  safe  distance,  please.' " 

The  Government  seized  the  Bishop's  pass- 
port last  April  for  the  second  time  in  14 
months  in  response  to  an  outcry  that  the 
state  broadcasting  monopoly  and  the  Afri- 
Icaans  pres$  helped  to  stoke  at  the  peak  of  a 
white  election  campaign.  The  Bishop  had 
been  poppvig  up  in  Europe  and  the  United 
States,  arguing  as  he  has  for  years  that  only 
Western  eoonomic  pressure  on  South  Africa 
can  halt  a  Steady  descent  into  civil  war. 

More  re<iently.  a  Judicial  commission  on 
the  mass  jmedia  presented  its  1,367-page 
report  to  the  Government.  The  report  di- 
gressed for  242  obsessive,  logically  convolut- 
ed pages— nearly  as  many  as  it  devoted  to 
the  mediu— mainly,  it  seemed,  to  define 
Bishop  Tutu's  role  in  an  alleged  "total  on- 
slaught" eAibracing  the  "anti-South  African 
establishment  in  the  U.S.A.."  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  other  influences 
that  Incre^e  "black  susceptibility  to  Soviet 
manipulation. "  Two  days  later,  another  Ju- 
dicial comiiiission.  this  one  on  security  legis- 
lation, als^  digressed  to  wag  a  menacing 
finger  in  the  Bishop's  direction. 

Insofar  as  the  Council  of  Churches  is  con- 
cerned, thi  two  commissions  placed  a  Judi- 
cial impriifiatur  the  conspiratorial  view  of 
what  is  probably  the  only  security  police 
force  in  the  world  to  have  a  branch  special- 
izing in  theological  matters.  It  is  not  be- 
cause the  liecurity  police  are  naturally  per- 
verse that  they  look  for  conspiracies  any- 
where ard  everywhere,  including  the 
churches,  or  place  the  advocacy  of  black  po- 
litical demands  under  the  rubric  of  subver- 
sion: That  is  simply  their  function,  given  to 
them  by  ttie  white  politicians  who  govern 
the  countr  f. 

Even  bef  ore  those  two  reports  were  issued, 
yet  anoth(!r  commission  had  already  been 
appointed  to  investigate  the  activities  and 
finances  oF  the  South  African  Council  on 
Churches.  The  action  suggested  that  the  au- 
thorities i^ay  be  getting  ready  to  choke  off 
the  foreign  funds  that  sustain  the  council, 
or  possibl)  even  ban  it.  Either  action  would 
be  interpreted  among  blacks  as  proof  that 
there  is  ijttle  or  no  hope  for  nonviolent 
change.  But  in  terms  of  white  politics— the 
only  polit  cs  that  finally  matter  to  those 
who  wield  power— any  move  to  keep  the 
"cheeky"  ilack  eccelesiastic  from  amplify- 
ing his  predictions  that  black  rule  is  only 
five  or  10  years  off  would  be  comforting  to 
Govemmeit  supporters  who  wonder  now 
why  his  in  pertinence  has  been  tolerated  for 
so  long. 

The  Cou  ncil  of  Churches  exists  to  present 
a  conunon  Christian  stand  on  major  social 
issues.  If  I  that  were  really  possible,  of 
course,  th^  issues  might  not  be  so  intracta- 
ble. In  South  Africa,  the  14  member  church- 
es include  jail  the  major  Protestant  denomi- 
nations except  the  white  branches  of  the 
segregated  Dutch  Reformed  Church— to 
which  m^t  Afrikaners  belong— and  the 
Baptists,  Whose  pietism  tends  to  be  used  as 
a  shield  afainst  politics  in  a  country  where 
political  iMues  are  easily  translated  into 
ethical  te^Tns.  The  black  branch  of  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Church  belongs  to  the 
council  an  i  the  branch  for  persons  of  mixed 
race— ususlly  called  coloreds— has  affiliated 
itself  in  t  le  status  of  observer,  as  has  the 
Roman  Ci  tholic  Church. 
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Even  in  the  churches  that  describe  them- 
selves as  multiracial,  there  are  traditions  of 
white  dominance  and  acquiescence  in  the 
system  that  black  laymen  and  clergy  in- 
creasingly resent.  So  all  these  churches  are 
under  immense  institutional  strain,  trying 
to  retain  the  loyalties  of  those  who  would 
overthrow  the  system,  if  only  they  could, 
without  alienating  those  whose  conscience 
demand  only  a  few  cosmetic  modifications. 
Typically,  it  is  the  whites  who  dominate  the 
synods  and  hierarchies  of  these  churches 
and  control  their  purse  strings:  it  is  the 
blacks  who  provide  the  mass  of  their  mem- 
bers. In  Bishop  Tutu's  own  church,  there 
are  about  1.4  million  black  and  brown  Angli- 
cans and  fewer  than  400,000  whites. 

Even  before  Bishop  Tutu,  in  1978,  gave 
the  cotuicil  what  it  had  conspicuously 
lacked— a  black  voice  that  could  speak  con- 
vincingly to  blacks  of  the  opposition  of  the 
churches  to  apartheid— the  council  had 
started  using  funds  raised  overseas  to  under- 
write the  legal  defense  of  black  political 
prisoners  and  sustain  their  families.  When 
it  came  to  supporting  such  efforts  financia- 
ly,  the  South  African  churches  found  vari- 
ous reasons  to  beg  off.  White  congregations 
were  already  underwriting  the  black 
churches  within  each  denomination;  few  of 
them  could  afford  more,  especially  for  what 
their  members  would  see  as  a  campaign  of 
political  resistance,  without  facing  splits 
and  even  schisms.  So  the  bolder  the  council 
became  politically,  the  more  dependent  it 
inevitably  became  on  foreign  funds.  Now 
more  than  90  percent  of  its  money  comes 
from  overseas,  with  the  European  and  espe- 
cially the  German  churches  as  major 
donors. 

Under  Bishop  Tutu,  the  Council  of 
Churches  has  identified  itself  increasingly 
with  "liberation"  as  a  theological  concern 
and  struggle.  Council  funds  have  gone  to 
support  strikers  belonging  to  black  trade 
unions  the  security  police  would  like  to  neu- 
tralize and  to  organize  campaigns  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  forced  resettlement  of  blacks  in 
rural  "homelands."  In  the  eyes  of  the  secu- 
rity police,  the  council  thus  does  the  work 
of  the  banned  African  National  Congress, 
the  main  movement  of  resistance  to  white 
rule.  Occasionally  a  Cabinet  minister  carries 
the  argument  a  step  further  and  charges 
that  the  council  has  become  an  agent  of  the 
underground. 

The  new  Judicial  commission  is  a  clear  ex- 
pression of  such  attitudes,  empowered  as  it 
is  to  hold  public  hearings  and  subpoena  the 
council's  financial  records.  These  have  been 
in  admitted  disarray,  partly  because  of  poor 
management  and  partly  because  records 
were  deliberately  not  kept  of  the  names  of 
some  individuals  who  were  assisted  for  the 
purposes  to  which  funds  were  put.  The 
council,  it  seems,  will  have  difficulty  now  ac- 
counting for  several  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars of  the  more  than  $10  million  it  has  re- 
ceived in  the  past  five  years.  The  funds  in 
question  were  dispersed  before  Bishop  Tutu 
arrived  on  the  scene  as  its  first  black  gener- 
al secretary.  But  press  leaks  reveal  he  was 
one  of  the  recipients,  having  been  given 
about  $15,000  to  renovate  his  Soweto 
home— as  dean  of  the  Anglican  cathedral  in 
Johannesburg,  he  had  refused  a  house  in  a 
posh  white  suburb— so.  inevitably,  the  in- 
quiry will  plant  doubts  about  his  integrity, 
too. 

Bishop  Tutu  says  he  was  told  by  his  pred- 
ecessor, a  white  Methodist  layman  named 
John  C.  Rees.  who  is  now  director  of  the  lib- 
eral South  African  Institute  of  Race  Rela- 
tions, that  the  money  for  the  house  came 


from  a  donor  in  West  Germany  who  wished 
to  remain  anonymous.  Mr.  Rees  still  main- 
tains that  there  was  nothing  underhanded 
about  the  arrangement;  the  gift  was  ex- 
tended, he  says,  in  recognition  of  the  special 
difficulties  a  black  invariably  has  In  finding 
decent  housing.  Bishop  Tutu  had  left  the 
Anglican  cathedral  in  Johannesburg  to 
become  bishop  of  the  landlocked  black 
nation  of  Lesotho.  When  he  was  Invited 
back  to  Johannesburg,  it  was  assumed  he 
had  no  personal  wealth  and  that  he  would 
need  help  to  establish  himself  in  Soweto. 

Mr.  Rees  maintains  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
honor  for  him  not  to  identify  the  donor. 
Among  black  churchmen,  there  is  an  under- 
current of  suspicion  and  even  bitterness 
about  Mr.  Rees's  motives  that  appears  to  be 
based  on  nothing  more  than  the  fear  that 
Bishop  Tutu  will  be  compromised.  The 
bishop  does  not  impugn  Mr.  Rees's  motives, 
but  questions  the  need  for  secrecy.  He  will 
tell  the  commisssion,  he  says,  that  he  took 
the  money  because  he  honestly  believed  it 
to  be  a  gift  and  had  no  reason  to  turn  it 
down. 

The  house  In  question  is  nothing  special 
by  the  affluent  standards  of  white  South 
Africa:  In  any  white  suburb,  it  would  go  un- 
noticed. In  Soweto,  a  sprawling  encamp- 
ment of  tiny,  mass-produced  brick  abodes,  it 
rates  as  upper  class.  Bishop  Tutu  wears 
good  shoes  and  pinstripe  suits  and  drives  a 
moderately  priced  car,  but  he  is  not  by  any 
stretch  of  the  imagination  a  man  in  love 
with  luxury.  His  home  is  sparsely  furnished, 
not  cluttered  with  objects.  But  in  the  de- 
prived circumstances  of  Soweto.  the  mere 
fact  that  he  is  not  conspicuously  ascetic 
makes  him  an  object  of  snide  imputations. 
Nasty  little  pamphlets  bearing  the  name  of 
nonexistent  black  organizations  periodically 
show  up  in  Soweto  to  spread  smears  about 
how  well  he  lives.  They  have  no  discernible 
impact,  for  it  is  universally  assumed  that 
they  are  the  work  of  the  security  police. 

A  negative  report  by  the  new  Judicial  com- 
mission would  be  something  else.  It  would 
make  him  vulnerable  to  any  action  the  Gov- 
ernment then  might  seek  to  take.  Few 
whites  would  pause  to  ask  why  the  Govern- 
ment was  investigating  a  council  of  church- 
es. And  a  negative  report  appears  to  be 
almost  a  foregone  conclusion,  for  the  whole 
process  feeds  on  itself:  The  lawyer  gather- 
ing evidence  for  the  commission  investigat- 
ing the  council  was  himself  a  member  of  the 
conunission  on  the  media. 

That  the  implication  of  scandal  is  de- 
signed to  serve  political  ends  csin  hardly  be 
doubted.  Certainly  when  they  do  not  serve 
political  ends,  real  scandals  are  permitted  to 
fade  away:  Two  years  after  a  similarly  con- 
stituted commission  reported  that  the  Gov- 
ernment's Department  of  Information  could 
not  account  for  some  $80  million  in  secret 
funds,  it  has  been  aiuiounced  that  there  was 
insufficient  evidence  to  prosecute  anyone. 
And  there  have  been  enough  threats  recent- 
ly to  prompt  the  bishops  of  the  Anglican 
Church  to  issue  a  formal  synodical  state- 
ment decrying  "the  apparent  attempts 
being  made  to  isolate  Desmond  Tutu  even 
from  the  church"  and  declaring  any  attack 
on  him  to  be  "an  attack  on  the  church  to 
which  he  belongs." 

"Desmond  Tutu,"  the  bishops  declared, 
'Is  first  and  foremost  a  Christian  and  a 
member  of  the  body  of  Christ. "  That  is 
what  his  critics  among  blacks  say.  too.  "He 
is  truly  Christian,"  said  Buti  Thlagale.  a 
young  Roman  Catholic  priest  associated 
with  the  Black  Consciousness  movement, 
who.  like  many  blacks,  cherishes  the  Bishop 


even  as  he  complains  about  him.  "He  is  a 
prisoner  of  the  Gospel.  Most  of  us  are  not 
prisoners  of  the  GospeL  We  want  to  use  it 
for  a  certain  punxMe.  He  will  say.  'Love 
your  enemy.'  At  his  age,  he  should  hate  a 
little  bit  more.  There's  this  problem  with 
Tutu— he  believes  in  the  Gospel  literally." 

It  is  a  small  accident  and  a  large  irony  of 
apartheid's  checkered  history  that  Desmond 
"Tutu  wound  up  on  the  hopeful,  non-Calvin- 
ist  side  of  this  theological  issue.  He  turned 
to  the  priesthood  as  a  third  choice  In  life, 
without  any  sense  that  he  would  inherit  a 
political  role  or  any  calling  to  speak  in  pro- 
phetic terms  to  the  country's  white  over- 
lords. 

He  was  bom  50  years  ago  in  a  mining  town 
called  Klerksdorp,  southwest  of  Johannes- 
burg, and  baptized  as  a  Methodist  because 
his  father  was  teaching  in  a  Methodist 
school.  Late,  an  elder  sister  went  to  an  An- 
glican school,  and  the  whole  family 
switched  churches.  His  father  was  from  the 
tribal  grouping  known  as  Xhosas;  his 
mother  was  a  Tswana,  Under  present  South 
African  law,  this  could  be  Interpreted  to 
mean  that  he  is  not  a  South  African  but  a 
citizen  of  a  supposedly  independent  "home- 
land" called  Transkei.  where  he  has  never 
resided.  First,  he  wanted  to  be  a  doctor  and 
actually  earned  admission  to  medical  school, 
but  his  family  could  not  swing  the  tuition. 
So  he  attended  an  institution  called  Preto- 
ria Bantu  Normal  College,  where  the  stu- 
dents were  housed  in  round  huts.  ("They 
said  we  ought  to  develop  along  our  own 
lines,"  he  explains,  with  a  laugh  that  Is  still 
incredulous  after  more  than  30  years.  "They 
said  retangular  buildings  weren't  good  for 
the  black  psyche.")  Ultimately,  he  became  a 
teacher. 

When  a  system  of  deliberately  second- 
class  pedagogy  called  "Bantu  education" 
was  enforced  on  all  black  schools  he  quite 
his  Job.  Then  25  and  already  married,  he 
thought  for  the  first  time  of  becoming  a 
priest.  "I  was  not  moved  by  very  high 
ideals,"  he  now  says.  "It  Just  seemed  that  if 
the  church  would  accept  me,  this  might  be  a 
likely  means  of  service,"  In  his  own  descrip- 
tion, his  spiritual  motives  deepened  during 
the  training  he  received  from  an  Anglican 
religious  order  of  Catholic  bent  called  the 
Community  of  the  Redemption  whose  prac- 
tices of  daily  communion,  frequent  prayer 
and  regular  quiet  days  still  provide  the  es- 
sential structure  of  E>esmond  Tutu's  life. 

But  even  before  he  undertook  this  disci- 
pline, he  had  a  role  model  in  a  white  priest 
who  had  Influenced  him  deeply  In  his 
youth.  This  was  a  Englishman  named 
Trevor  Huddleston,  who  emerged  In  the 
1950's  as  one  of  the  most  eloquent  oppo- 
nents of  apartheid.  Father  Huddleston  was 
a  parish  priest  in  a  Johannesburg  township 
whose  magnetism  and  commitment  made 
him  the  best  known,  most  controversial 
cleric  in  the  land.  Desmond  Tutu  was  hospi- 
talized for  20  months  with  tuberculosis  and 
Father  Huddleston  visited  him  regularly. 
Today  he  fills  the  role  the  Englishman 
filled  then. 

When  Bishop  Tutu  is  asked  how  he  can  be 
so  hop>eful  about  whites,  he  replies  that  he 
was  fortunate  in  the  white  priests  he  knew 
as  a  young  man.  Still,  it  was  only  when  he 
went  to  England,  where  he  studied  and 
worked  for  eight  years,  that  he  developed 
the  confidence— "the  proper  self-assertion," 
as  he  puts  it— to  disagree  openly  and  vigor- 
ously with  whites.  "It's  probably  easy  to  for- 
give apartheid  the  tremendous  pain  it 
causes  people  economically  and  politically," 
he  now  says.  "But  actually  the  most  bias- 
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phemous  thing  about  it  is  making  a  child  of 
Ood  doubt  that  he  is  a  child  of  God.  How 
much  of  who  you  have  become  has  to  be  ex- 
orcised is  incredible."  It  was  in  England,  too, 
while  working  for  an  international  religious 
agency  that  sent  him  traveling  through 
black  Africa  and  Asia,  that  he  first  became 
seriously  engaged  with  political  issues. 
When  he  returned  to  South  Africa  as  dean 
of  the  Johannesburg  cathedral.  Just  before 
the  Soweto  riots  of  1976.  he  brought  back 
an  unusual  experience  of  the  world  for  a 
black  South  African  and  a  conviction  that 
theology  and  politics,  in  this  land,  at  least, 
could  not  be  separate  paths. 

His  prominence  in  religious  circles  did  not 
automatically  bring  him  a  following  among 
blacks.  But  once  pro-Government  commen- 
tators and  politicians  started  to  assail  him 
for  his  role  at  the  Council  of  Churches  and 
his  calls  for  economic  pressure  on  the  white 
regime,  he  emerged  quickly  as  a  leader,  as  if 
the  hostility  of  the  white  authorities  is  part 
of  what  is  needed  now  to  validate  a  black  as 
a  spokesman  for  his  people.  Even  then. 
Bishop  Tutu  has  been  careful  to  distinguish 
himself  from  those  he  calls  "our  real  lead- 
ers." By  1980.  four  months  before  he  met 
Prime  Minister  Botha,  he  was  openly  put- 
ting the  Imprisoned  Nelson  Mandela  at  the 
top  of  that  list  and  thus  implicitly  aligning 
himself  with  the  African  National  Congress. 

At  the  same  time,  he  was  responding  more 
positively  and  openly  than  most  other 
blacks  to  the  reformist  rhetoric  with  which 
Mr.  Botha  was  then  experimenting.  So 
others  started  to  imagine,  or  fear,  that  he 
might  be  tempted  to  play  a  role  in  South 
Africa  analagous  to  that  played  by  Bishop 
Aliel  T.  Muzorewa.  the  Rhodesian  Method- 
ist who  sank  his  own  political  fortunes  by 
allowing  himself  to  be  lured  into  an  alliance 
with  Ian  Smith.  "I  knew  him  when  he  was  a 
splendid  man."  Bishop  Tutu  says,  meaning 
before  his  fellow  bishop  got  the  idea  he 
would  rather  be  called  prime  minister. 

Whenever  the  Bishop  is  asked  whether 
circumstances  could  possibly  lead  him  to 
embark  on  a  political  career,  he  responds 
that  his  wife  would  leave  him  if  he  started 
to  stray  in  that  direction.  Leah  Tutu,  in 
fact,  is  the  individual  who  influences  him 
most.  But  it  is  not  a  temptation  he  is  likely 
to  face.  The  governing  National  Party, 
which  has  been  in  power  for  33  years,  is  not 
about  to  go  looking  for  a  black  front  man 
with  nationalist  credentials.  In  any  case,  he 
readily  accepts  the  criticism  that  he  is  po- 
litically naive,  which  has  stuck  to  him  since 
he  led  his  delegation  from  the  Council  of 
Churches  to  the  spacious  Union  Buildings 
in  Pretoria  for  what  turned  out  to  be  a 
formal  exchange  of  irreconcilable  views  be- 
tween the  chruchmen  on  one  side  of  the 
table  and  the  Prime  Minister  and  his  top  se- 
curity advisers  on  the  other.  In  fact,  they 
not  only  spoke  past  each  other  but  dwelt  on 
different  subjects.  Bishop  Tutu  spoke  of  the 
need  to  dismantle  apartheid  as  an  overture 
to  a  political  settlement.  An  end  to  the  pass 
laws  that  govern  the  movement  of  blacks 
and  to  separate  educational  systems  would 
make  a  nice  start  toward  full  citizenship,  he 
suggested.  In  fact,  he  was  asking  nothing 
less  than  a  commitment  to  end  white  rule. 
P.  W.  Botha  dwelt  on  the  "terrorist"  threat 
to  South  Africa.  He  was  asking  the  bishop 
to  renounce  any  sympathy  for  underground 
movements  that  seek  to  overthrow  white 
rule. 

Yet  it  was  probably  the  first  time  in  the 
country's  history  that  a  widely  acknowl- 
edged black  leader  holding  no  position 
inside  the  system  sat  across  a  table  from  a 


white  PI  ime  minister.  Neither  man  derived 
any  pol  tical  benefit  from  the  encounter 
and  the  ides  of  white  and  black  nationalism 
have  no^  i  swept  them  further  apart. 

The  1  tishop  has  since  toughened  his 
stand.  I  e  says  he  does  not  want  to  meet 
with  en'  oys  of  the  Reagan  Administration 
because  he  regards  its  policy  of  neutrality 
between!  white  and  black  as  immoral  in  the 
South  African  context.  And  he  no  longer 
lunches  iwith  Pieter  G.  Koomhof ,  a  Cabinet 
minister  who  functions  as  a  kind  of  viceroy 
over  black  South  Africans  in  an  aggressively 
amiable  manner  that,  at  first,  disarmed 
some  bliicks.  including  Bishop  Tutu,  who 
once  pr«  Ised  him  for  his  "humanity."  Asked 
now  if  1  le  liked  Mr.  Koomhof.  the  Bishop 
carefull:  tasted  two  replies.  First.  "I  like 
him."  Tl  len.  after  a  pause,  "I  liked  him.  Yes, 
I  liked  Mm.  I  think  we  should  use  the  past 
tense.  B  (cause  I  think  he's  a  liar." 

He  ha  i  not  become  one  of  the  hard  men, 
but  he  ii  harder  than  he  was.  It  is  the  night- 
mare vl  ion  of  civil  war  that  now  informs 
his  pol  Itical  pronouncements,  of  black 
youths  ;rom  Soweto  and  other  townships 
slipping  over  the  borders  for  military  train- 
ing. In  ^he  language  of  white  South  Afri- 
cans th«  y  are  "terrorists."  He  has  made  the 
point  repeatedly  that  they  are  heroes  and 
martyrs  as  far  as  most  blacks  are  concerned. 
In  the  view  of  the  authorities,  that  makes 
him  a  si  pporter  of  terrorist  violence.  "I  will 
never  te  11  someone  to  pick  up  a  gun,"  he  re- 
plies, "ta  jt  I  will  pray  for  the  man  who  piclis 
up  the  ^n,  pray  that  he  will  be  less  cruel 
than  he  might  otherwise  have  ijeen,  because 
he  is  a  nember  of  the  community.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  decide,  if  this  civil  war  esca- 
lates, wl  lat  is  our  ministry  going  to  be?" 

Given  the  small  numbers  of  armed  would- 
be  insu  -gents  and  the  enormous  military 
prepara  ions  of  the  Government,  the  pros- 
pect is  probably  more  remote  than  the 
Bishop  magines.  But  the  issue  he  raises  is 
not  the<  retical.  It  comes  up  routinely  in  his 
Soweto  parish,  where  he  prays  with  moth- 
ers who  >e  sons  have  disappeared  to  join  the 
guerrilli  £.  It  came  up  even  less  theoretically 
late  lasi  year  at  a  political  funeral  in  the 
black  homeland  of  Ciskei.  The  man  being 
buried  \  as  a  lawyer  identified  with  the  Afri- 
can Nat  onal  Congress  who  had  been  brutal- 
ly slash  ;d  to  death  in  Durban.  Some  15,000 
support  ;rs  of  the  banned  movement  were 
there  ai  d  many  of  them  were  angry  because 
they  ai  sumed,  without  needing  any  evi- 
dence, t  rtat  the  authorities  were  responsible 
for  the  killing.  Right  in  their  midst  was  a 
black  s«  curity  policeman  from  the  Transkei 
homelai  id,  equipped  with  a  tape  recorder. 

The  ;rowd  cried.  "Impimpi"— a  Xhosa 
word  f <  r  traitor— and  started  beating  the 
agent.  ]  lishop  Tutu  then  rushed  to  the  spot 
and  sto  >d  over  the  man,  shielding  him  with 
his  own  body.  He  thought  he  had  saved 
him.  bi  t  after  he  returned  to  the  rpstrum, 
the  ma  i  was  hauled  away  again  and  this 
time  ba  .tered  to  death. 

The  oncoming  struggle,  he  muses,  could 
be  somtthing  like  that:  "People  holding  off 
a  little  because  you  say  so.  You  turn  your 
back  at  d  they  continue."  And  so,  while  he 
goes  oil  preaching  a  vision  of  peace  to 
whites  '  vho  don't  catch  his  sense  of  urgency, 
he  wonies  about  what  he  can  possibly  say 
to  black  s  on  the  subject  of  violence.  . 

"Theie  are  two  things  we  need  to  say  to 
our  people."  he  said.  "That  the  liberation  is 
certain  and  that  it  is  going  to  be  costly.  I 
use  thii  extraordinary  vision  in  the  Revela- 
tion of  St.  John  the  Divine.  It's  a  vision  of 
souls  w  lo  have  been  killed  during  some  per- 
secutioi  I  or  other.  And  they  are  lying  under 
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the  altar  an  I  they  are  crying  to  the  tord, 
'How  long,  dord,  is  this  thing  going  to  be 
going  on?'  Aid  the  extraordinary  answer  is 
not,  'Don't  vorry,  it  will  be  all  right.'  The 
extraordinary  answer  is.  'Wait  a  bit,  because 
more  of  you^  brothers  and  sisters  are  going 
to  die  before!  the  consummation.'  "  ("And  it 
was  said  untp  them,  that  they  should  rest 
yet  for  a  liltle  season,  until  their  fellow 
servants  ala>  and  their  brethren,  that 
should  be  killed  as  they  were."  6:11.) 

"Of  course]  if  you  speak  about  that  in  this 
country,"  he]  said,  with  Just  a  touch  of  self- 
pity,  "they  aiy  you  are  agitating  it.  In  this 
country,  if  ypu  predict  something,  then  you 
or  making  it  happen."  South 
adrift  somewhere  between  the 
prediction  aiid  the  happening,  and  expecta- 
tions on  all  ^ides  are  muddled.  The  Bishop 
ally  astonished  that  his  vision 
durately  resisted,  and  yet  he 
is  prophets.* 
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BISHOP  DESMOND  TUTU 

•  Mrs.  KAjSSEBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
in  recent  weeks  many  Members  of 
Congress  have  expressed  privately  to 
the  South  African  Government  the 
very  strong  desire  of  Americans  to 
invite  Bish  op  Desmond  Tutu  to  the 
United  Sta  ;es  and  the  very  strong  con- 
viction of  >  jnericans  that  Bishop  Tutu 
should  be  given  a  passport  by  the 
South  African  authorities  in  order  to 
accept  our  invitation.  It  is  my  under- 
standing t  lat  senior  officials  of  the 
Departmert  of  State,  as  well,  have 
stated  sucti  views  privately  to  the 
South  Af ri  ;an  Government. 

Yet,  the  position  of  the  South  Afri- 
can Government  has  remained  ada- 
mant aganst  granting  a  passport. 
Bishop  Ttitu's  passport  was  revoked 
after  a  previous  visit  to  the  United 
States  last  year,  apparently  In  retalia- 
tion for  n  marks  he  made  that  were 
highly  cril  ical  of  the  South  African 
Government.  I  met  with  Bishop  Tutu 
in  my  offi:e,  and  found  him  to  be  a 
man  sincerely  dedicated  to  promoting 
the  peacefi  il  solution  to  South  Africa's 
domestic  political  crisis  that  all  of  us 
would  like  to  support.  His  views  and 
mine  dlffe-  on  some  Issues  regarding 
the  most  e  fective  means  of  promoting 
peaceful  c  lange  In  South  Africa,  but 
at  no  time  did  he  indicate  support  for 
bloodshed 

Because 
mitted  to 


lie  is  a  man  genuinely  corn- 
nonviolence.  Bishop  Tutu 
has  been  selected  for  an  honorary  doc- 
torate by  Columbia  University.  On 
May  19,  hs  chair  at  Columbia's  com 
mencement  ceremony  was  empty,  and 
stood  in  silent  witness  to  the  South 
African  Government's  refusal  to  heed 
the  entrea  ies  of  Members  of  Congress 
and.  If  I  ar  1  correct  In  my  information, 
the  Reagan  administration  which 
asked  tha^  they  grant  Bishop  Tutu  a 
passport. 

The  B^iop  has  been'  invited  for 
later  this  i^ear  to  attend  the  triennial 
conventlor  of  the  Episcopal  Church, 
to  which  I  belong.  I  sincerely  hope  the 
continued  representations  by  the  ad- 
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ministration  and  Members  of  Congress 
to  the  South  Africans  for  a  passport 
for  Bishop  Tutu  will  enable  Bishop 
Tutu  to  be  present  at  the  church's 
convention. 

Perhaps  some  In  South  Africa  be- 
lieve the  refusal  to  permit  Bishop 
Tutu  to  travel  to  the  United  States 
will  somehow  prevent  American  public 
opinion  from  turning  against  their 
country.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  The  United  States  has 
for  many  years  granted  visas  to  exiled 
South  Africans  whose  opinions  are 
much  more  radical  than  Bishop 
Tutu's.  They  come  here  to  enjoy  the 
opportunity  to  voice  their  opinions  In 
a  free  society.  Many  advocate  a  violent 
solution  as  the  only  alternative  to 
apartheid.  The  denial  of  a  passport  to 
Bishop  Tutu  strengthens  the  appeal  of 
the  more  radical  groups,  since  It  denies 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  hear  the 
views  of  someone  who  is  adamantly 
opposed  both  to  apartheid  and  to  vio- 
lence. 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  con- 
tinuing refusal  of  the  South  African 
Government  to  heed  the  representa- 
tions of  the  American  Government 
legislative  and  executive  branch  calls 
into  question  one  of  the  basic  premises 
of  our  present  policy  of  "constructive 
engagement."  That  policy  seems  to  be 
premised  on  the  belief  that  a  friendly 
attitude  toward  South  Africa  can 
achieve  more  results  than  an  unfriend- 
ly one.  But.  when  presented  a  fairly 
simple  request— one  which  as  far  as  I 
can  tell  Is  the  only  request  we  have 
made  that  would  give  us  public  proof 
of  the  effectiveness  of  our  policy— the 
South  Africans  refuse.  That  refusal 
undermines  the  domestic  American 
support  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's policy  of  constuctlve  engage- 
ment, and  as  such  will  have  long-term 
consequences  for  South  Africa.  As 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Af- 
rican Affairs.  I  must  express  the  sense 
of  sadness  that  I  feel  when  I  see  a  very 
Important  and  courageous  policy  initi- 
ative of  the  American  Government 
begins  to  wither  taecause  of  a  failure  in 
another  country  to  respond  in  kind  to 
the  demonstrations  of  genuine  coop- 
eration that  we  have  offered.* 


SOVIET  PERSECUTION  IN 
LATVIA 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  recent- 
ly received  an  article  compiled  by  the 
World  Federation  of  Free  Latvians  In- 
formation Bureau.  This  article  details 
the  persecution  of  numerous  Latvians 
who  have  stood  up  for  human  and  na- 
tional rights.  The  Soviet  Government 
has  arrested,  harassed,  and  terrorized 
those  who  attempt  to  emigrate  or  who 
demonstrate  In  other  ways  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  brutal  Soviet  system. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  inform  the 
Senate  more  fully  on  this  matter  and 
to  honor  those  who  fight  for  human 


rights  in  Latvia,  I  ask  that  the  article 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Resistance  Movement  vh  Latvia  in 

1981 

(Compiled  by  the  World  Federation  of  Free 

Latvians) 

Last  year  in  Soviet  occupied  Latvia  numer- 
ous open  protests  for  human  and  national 
rights  have  (Xicurred.  This  report  will  illus- 
trate a  few  of  the  known  instances  where  In- 
dividuals and  groups  have  undertaken  to 
challenge  the  ruling  Soviet  regime  in  an  on- 
going struggle  for  freedom  which  has  been 
taking  place  since  the  forced  occupation  and 
annexation  of  Latvia  by  the  USSR  in  1940. 

Those,  who  for  various  reasons,  have 
chosen  the  arduous  path  of  attempting  to 
emigrate  from  Latvia  must  invariably 
engage  in  a  direct  confrontation  with  Soviet 
authorities.  One  who  has  done  this  Is  Lotars 
Sture.  In  June,  1981  he  was  sentenced  by  a 
Soviet  court  in  Riga  to  one  year  in  a  penal 
labor  camp  and  fined  with  a  20%  reduction 
of  his  income.  These  penalties  were  levied 
because  of  Stare's  persistence  in  attempting 
to  emigrate,  a  fight  he  has  waged  for  him- 
self and  his  family  for  13  years.  Store  has 
written  an  immense  number  of  letters  and 
petitions,  both  to  Soviet  officials  and  orga- 
nizations in  the  West,  seeking  assistance. 
Last  April,  the  KGB  searched  his  apart- 
ment in  Riga  and  allegedly  found  materials 
of  an  "anti-Soviet"  nature.  It  was  on  this 
basis  that  Sture  was  arrested  and  sentenced. 
It  is  expected  that  Sture  will  continue  in  his 
efforts  to  obtain  freedom  for  himself  and 
his  family. 

During  1981  the  twin  brothers  Oskars  and 
Viesturs  Kaminskis  came  in  direct  conflict 
with  Soviet  officials.  Their  mother,  an  in- 
structor at  Riga's  Medical  Institute,  Lolita 
Velmere,  has  been  living  in  the  United 
States  since  1979  and  has  been  trying  to  get 
her  sons  permission  to  join  her  in  the  USA. 
Protesting  a  negative  response  from  the 
Soviet  government  both  brothers  gave  up 
their  Soviet  citizenship. 

Similar  conditions  have  moved  Ilmars 
AnCans  to  give  up  his  Soviet  citizenship. 
An<ians  is  a  surgeon.  However,  due  to  his  na- 
tionalistic attitudes  he  has  lost  his  position 
and  is  unable  to  work  in  his  profession.  As  a 
protest  against  such  discrimination.  AnCans 
requested  permission  to  leave  the  USSR  in 
1979.  Instead  of  being  granted  such  a  re- 
quest, he  has  been  subjected  to  further  re- 
pressions and  terrorist  tactics.  AnCans  lives 
at  12-2  Niedru  Street. 

A  previous  political  prisoner.  Maigonis 
Ravins,  has  also  expressed  his  desire  to 
leave  the  country.  He  was  freed  from  prison 
in  August  of  1980.  Since  then  he  has  suf- 
fered various  hardships.  At  present  Ravin£ 
lives  in  Ogre. 

Heins  Lama,  living  in  Saldus,  also  a 
former  political  prisoner,  has  not  been 
granted  permission  to  leave  the  USSR,  even 
though  he  has  requested  this  many  a  time. 
These  examples  belie  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed  international  agree- 
ments giving  its  citizens  freedom  to  leave 
their  country  as  well  as  to  return  to  it. 
Every  such  incident,  consitutes  a  fundamen- 
tal denial  of  the  most  basic  human  rights. 

The  Jews  in  Latvia  are  still  fighting  for 
their  right  to  emigrate  to  Israel.  Valerie  Su- 
limov  has  consistently  been  tortured  for  ac- 
tivities related  to  such  efforts.  He  was  force- 
fully committed  to  the  Psychiatric  Hospital 
in  Riga  in  June  of  1980. 

On  August  18,  1981  Alfred  Stikurs  submit- 
ted all  necessary  papers  for  travel  to  Israel. 


Subsequently,  his  house  was  searched  and 
he  was  threatened  with  a  criminal  trial. 

In  the  past  year  a  new  movement  has  de- 
veloped involving  protests  against  economic 
corruption.  Peteris  Tomsons  has  suffered 
various  recriminations  throughout  1980-81 
because  he  was  unwilling  to  accept  dishon- 
est business  proceedings.  Because  of  his  pro- 
fessional standing.  Tomsons  was  able  to  un- 
cover theft  and  improprieties  in  the  vegeta- 
ble and  fruit  bases  in  Riga's  Central  Market, 
as  well  as  in  a  number  of  restaurants  and 
social  institutions.  It  is  characteristic  of  the 
Soviet  government  that  the  felons  involved 
were  not  punished,  but  that  Tomsons  him- 
self has  been  victimized  by  physical  as  well 
as  psychological  terrorist  tactics,  to  pressure 
him  to  give  false  testimony.  As  far  as  is 
Icnows  Tomsons'  life  is  not  in  any  danger. 

Similarly  church  groups  or  religious  activ- 
ists have  come  into  direct  conflict  with 
Soviet  governing  bodies.  For  example,  on 
March  23  a  search  was  conducted  in  the 
apartment  of  Janis  Rojtkalns,  a  Baptist  ac- 
tivist. All  books  of  religious  content,  as  well 
as  tapes  and  letters  received  from  foreign 
countries  were  confiscated. 

At  the  end  of  1980  Vladislavs  Zavalnuks  a 
Catholic  clergyman  was  forcefully  commit- 
ted to  a  psychiatric  institute.  He  was  re- 
leased in  the  spring  of  1981  and  is  continu- 
ing to  work  in  a  Catholic  congregation  in 
Kurzeme. 

Terrorism  is  on  the  rise  in  Latvia,  a  phe- 
nomenon not  readily  apparent  before  this 
year.  Since  the  KGB  in  Riga  has  been  taken 
over  by  Boriss  Pugo,  we  have  re<»ived  infor- 
mation about  various  terrorist  attacks,  mur- 
ders, where  the  guilty  parties  have  not  been 
disclosed.  It  is  significant  that  the  majority 
of  the  victims  are  those  individuals  who  do 
not  willingly  sigree  with  the  general  philoso- 
phies of  the  Soviet  Union.  At  the  beginning 
of  1981  news  were  received  in  the  West 
about  the  death  of  a  Catholic  priest  in  Lat- 
gale,  Andrejs  Turlajs.  The  murderer  has  not 
even  been  sought.  It  becomes  increasingy 
ominous  to  note  that  when  the  Catholic 
priest  Zavalnuks  was  being  intimidated,  he 
was  threatened  with  the  same  fate  as  Tur- 
lajs. That  in  itself  attests  to  the  fact  that 
these  individuals  had  knowledge  of  Turlajs' 
death.  Certain  terroristic  methods  were 
tried  on  comptroller  Peteris  Tomsons.  On 
the  morning  of  February  1 1  in  Riga,  he  was 
attacked  by  two  young  men  and  tteat  up  so 
badly  that  he  was  hospitalized  for  a  number 
of  weeks.  One  of  the  attackers  had  intimat- 
ed that  this  period  of  convalescence  could 
be  used  to  revise  his  (Tomsons')  philoso- 
phies. 

At  the  beginning  of  1981.  four  young  Lat- 
vians were  arrested  and  sentenced  for  the 
reproduction  of  the  book  "Baigais  gads" 
(The  Terrible  Year— about  Soviet  brutality 
in  Latvia  in  1940-1941).  Later  one  of  these 
young  men  was  stabbed  to  death  in  Riga's 
prison.  The  name  of  the  killer  is  known  only 
to  the  KGB. 

In  one  of  the  Soviet  labor  camps  in  Riga 
near  Skirotava  Janis  Vitolins  died  under 
mysterious  circumstances.  Sometime  in  1980 
he  had  attempted  to  enter  the  United 
States  embassy  in  Moscow  to  get  permission 
to  travel  to  the  USA.  After  this  incident,  he 
was  arrested  on  trumped-up  charges  and 
sentenced  to  prison  where  he  died  shortly 
after  arrival. 

Similar  tactics  have  been  used  on  Vitolins 
friend  Andris  Adviljons  who  had  flatly  re- 
fused to  give  false  testimony  against  Vito- 
lins. The  KGB  managed  to  get  Adviljons 
fired  from  his  position  at  TTP.  He  was  sub- 
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sequently  Interrogited  and  arrested  In  No- 
vember of  1981. 

Wltneaaes  have  testified  that  on  the 
evening  of  June  21  at  the  train  station  in 
Buklurl  a  terrorist  group  victimized  a  na- 
tionalist activist  family— father,  mother, 
two  sons,  one  of  whom  was  8tUl  a  toddler. 
The  entire  family  was  badly  beaten,  with 
the  younger  boy  having  been  thrown  up  in 
the  air  and  then  allowed  to  hit  the  ground. 
Upon  arrival  of  the  train,  the  terrorists, 
laughing  and  talking  amoni^  themselves  in 
Russian,  jumped  onto  the  train  and  disap- 
peued. 

Aocording  to  people  working  closely  with 
the  realBtanoe  movement,  an  average  of  two 
LatTlans  get  killed  every  day  somewhere  on 
the  beaches. 

Another  terrorist  incident  may  have  taken 
place  in  Paris  on  March  10,  when  a  Latvian 
industrialist  Pavils  Aboltipfi  came  to  a  tragic 
end.  According  to  Soviet  news,  Abolti^ 
became  homesick  and  conunitted  suicide  by 
Jumping  from  a  window.  However,  findings 
of  the  French  police  show  that  Abolttgi 
death  was  not  that  simple,  leaving  many  un- 
solved questions.  One  can  only  guess  how 
AboltlQS  actually  died. 

In  the  past  year  in  Soviet  occupied  Latvia, 
many  sentences  have  been  handed  down  for 
political  offenses.  Chronologically  we  begin 
with  the  leader  of  the  Social  Democrats 
Juris  BOmelstars  and  E>ainis  Lismanis.  Both 
of  these  men  were  arrested  in  late  1980,  but 
the  trial  did  not  take  place  until  May  25, 
1981.  BOmelstars  (at  the  age  of  62)  worked 
in  the  fishing  industry  in  Roja  at  the  time 
of  his  arrest.  Both  BOmelstars  and  Lismanis 
were  tried  for  spying.  The  Latvian  Social 
Democratic  party  leader.  Dr.  Bruno  Kal- 
nlqS,  in  Stockholm  explained,  that  they 
were  not  spies  and  certainly  not  traitors. 
The  sentences  were  announced  on  June  5. 
BOmelstars  received  15  and  Lismanis  10 
years  Imprisonment.  The  BOmelstars  fami- 
ly's addreaa:  Riga.  Maskavas  lela  28S/1-66. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  language  in- 
structor and  poet  Alfreds  Zari^  was  arrest- 
ed. UntU  his  arrest  he  lived  at  Aluksne, 
Omskas  lela  5-17.  He  was  convicted  because 
of  his  relations  with  foreign  countries- 
some  of  his  poems  had  been  published  in 
the  West  in  Latvian  periodicals.  During  a 
search  of  his  apartment,  literature  pub- 
lished in  the  West  was  discovered.  He  was 
sentenced  to  three  years  In  a  labor  camp  in 
September  of  1981.  The  international  Pen 
Club  (Swedish  chapter)  has  voiced  its  pro- 
test against  the  Soviet  action. 

In  the  faU  of  1981.  Vlesturs  Polis-AboU 
was  accused  of  distributing  pamphlets.  He 
was  transported  to  labor  camp  Nr.  37  in 
Perma. 

On  March  25,  70  year  old  Valdis  Vin^elis 
was  arrested.  His  charges— anti-nationalistic 
opinions.  He  died  In  prison  before  his  case 
could  come  to  trial. 

On  May  12  Vinkelis  brother  was  arrested 
along  with  his  son  Juris.  The  brother,  Antis, 
was  freed  after  10  days,  but  Juris  was  kept 
secluded  in  a  KOB  building.  Juris  Vinl^ells 
worked  as  a  doctor  in  Riga,  and  lived  at 
Riga,  Lalpu  lela  2/4-la  until  his  arrest.  He 
was  accused  of  distributing  anti-Soviet  liter- 
ature and  on  January  13,  1982  he  was  sen- 
tenced to  two  years  in  prison.  Amnesty 
International  is  presently  working  on  Juris 
Vin^ellB  case. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  news  was  re- 
ceived that  Janis  Tilgalis.  who  is  serving  a 
five  year  prison  term  since  1978,  had  written 
to  Amnesty  International  requesting  that 
they  no  longer  use  his  name  in  connection 
with  anti-Soviet  propaganda.  In  the  letter 


Tilgalis  claims  he  is  not  a  political  prisoner, 
but  a  criminal.  Without  a  doubt  this  letter 
was  the  direct  result  of  KGB  coercion  since 
Tilgalis  needed  KGB  assistance  to  even  find 
out  how  his  name  was  being  used  in  the  free 
worldl  Also,  he  would  have  been  unable  to 
mail  fuch  a  letter  without  the  KOB's  aid. 
Tilgalis'  brother  had  also  been  in  prison 
until  January  of  1981.  At  present  he  Is  living 
with  his  father  in  Kuldiga.  Both  brothers 
had  tieen  arrested  for  "working  against"  the 
country  and  distributing  anti-Soviet  litera- 
ture. I 

Sentenced  in  the  fall  of  1980,  Baptist  ac- 
tivist rTeovils  Kuma  still  finds  himself  being 
terroflzed.  Shortly  after  sentencing  he  was 
transt>orted  to  the  psychiatric  hospital  in 
Riga,  but  later  to  a  similar  institution  in 
Leniiigrad.  He  was  Initially  detained  for  dis- 
pensiiig  religious  pamphlets. 

Unill  their  arrest  in  1979,  two  brothers, 
Richards  and  Arnolds  Spalins  were  active 
Seve4th  Day  Adventists.  In  addition,  Ar- 
nolds; SpalinS  was  Involved  with  human 
right!  issues.  Because  of  their  religious  con- 
victioris,  both  brothers  continue  to  be  har- 
rasse^  even  while  In  prison.  Because  Rich- 
ards Continues  to  observe  Saturday  as  a  reli- 
gious day,  he  had  been  refused  the  right  to 
purchase  items  in  the  local  store  and  has 
not  txen  allowed  to  meet  with  relatives. 

2aiQs  Skudra,  who  was  sentenced  in  1978 
on  trtimped-up  charges  of  espionage,  is  ex- 
pected to  work  hard  at  a  labor  camp  In  spite 
of  falling  health.  This  news  was  received 
from  I  some  of  his  imprisoned  colleagues. 
Protftting  against  such  Inhumanity.  Sku- 
dra's  friends  were  preparing  to  strike,  but 
were  persuaded  by  Skudra  not  to  take  such 
a  risk.  Skudra  was  arrested  for  taking  pho- 
hs  of  ruined  Latvian  churches  and  be- 
some  of  his  writings  were  published  in 
est   describing   living   conditions   in 
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year  sentence  is  being  served  by  Ivars 
in  a  camp  at  Perma.  During  his 
ice  he  has  protested  various  human 
rightt  abuses  in  the  camp  and  discrimina- 
tion against  the  Latvian  language  in  the 
Soviot  Union. 

A  ^^  year  sentence  is  being  served  by  Marls 
lovics,  arrested  in  the  summer  of  1979 
gtribution  of  pamphlets  inviting  clti- 
^o  boycott  elections  until  human  rights 
srved  in  Lativa.  Lukjanovics  was  sen- 
tencad  according  to  paragraph  65  of  the  oc- 
cupied Latvia's  constitution. 

Tht  above-mentioned  political  prisoners 
are  riot  the  only  ones.  We  lack  concrete  in- 
formation about  many  of  the  prisoners.  In 
the  iiast  year  we  have  received  no  informa- 
tion about  Peteris  Lazda  who  was  arrested 
in  19v9  for  his  nationalist  activities.  Similar- 
ly, no  information  is  available  about  a 
former  employee  of  the  Riga  Film  Studio 
Imaitts  KereSs.  who  was  institutionalized  in 
a  psychiatric  clinic  because  of  the  patriotic 
content  of  one  of  his  films.  What  has  hap- 
penell  to  Sigurds  KrOmiijS?  We  do  know 
that  Ihe  was  in  the  same  prison  as  Swedish 
diplomat  Raoul  Wallenberg,  who  was  pro- 
noucfced  dead  by  the  Soviets.  Wallenberg 
was  arrested  in  Budapest,  wher:e  he  was 
working  for  the  Swedish  government.  He  is 
known  for  helping  thousands  of  Jews  during 
Nazi  German  occupation.  After  his  arrest 
Wallenberg  was  sent  to  Moscow,  where  he 
supposedly  died.  Many,  however,  claim  that 
only  recently  they  have  still  had  contact 
with  jWallenberg.  one  of  these  Is  KrOmiqS.  A 
portrait  of  Wallenberg  drawn  by  KrUmiqS 
has  teen  given  to  the  "Wallenberg  Associa- 
tion'* In  Stockholm. 

Di«-ing  1981  we  also  did  not  receive  any 
new  Information  about  political  prisoners 


Balo- 
dls.  Smilktis.  Andersons,  Kapars,  Poga 
Ragis,  Bibis.  Pavelsons,  Endols,  Kuka  and 
many  others  about  whom  we  have  heard 
from  formier  prisoners. 

We  should  also  mention  here  those  patri- 
ots who  have  served  their  sentences  and 
now  are  trying  to  live  a  somewhat  normal 
life  in  occupied  Latvia.  These  include  Maris 
Tilgalis.  Maigonls  Ravins.  Janis  Ansons, 
Juris  Afa^asjevs;  as  well  as  some  who  have 
been  released  a  number  of  years  earlier  such 
as  the  brothers  Araji,  Gunars  BerziqS,  Dallls 
Rijnieks,  X>aimonis  Markants,  Biruta  Gei- 
dane.  Gu|iars  Gailltis.  and  many  others. 
Again,  it  imust  be  noted  that  information 
available  about  these  Individuals  in  very 
limited,  currently,  Latvian  ethnography 
seems  to  jbe  blossoming.  Without  a  doubt 
strong  patriotic  commitment  Is  involved 
here  and  ihe  Soviet  regime  is  anything,  but 
delighted  by  such  a  development.  For  exam- 
ple, meml)ers  of  the  folklore  group  "Skan- 
denieki"  were  requested  to  submit  detailed 
biographits.  All  of  their  concerts  were 
filmed  by  a  group  unknown  to  them— what 
was  their  purpose  nobody  knows.  Records 
and  tapes,  were  taken  from  members  apart- 
ments. Regardless,  this  movement  is  very 
strong  ini  Latvia  and  the  government  is 
unable  to  ptifle  it  completely. 

The  resistance  movement  in  Latvia  is  be- 
coming vary  active.  It  has  been  active  since 
1975.  The'  most  active  group  is  the  Latvian 
Independence  Movement. 

The  gofcl  of  this  organization  is  a  free 
Latvia.  It]  is  apparent  in  publications,  this 
organization  is  well  aware  of  the  promi- 
nence of  human  rights  (and  maybe  for  this 
reason)  t^e  resistance  movement  feels  that 
a  free  Latvia  is  not  such  an  elusive  dream. 
With  cleir  goals  and  well-coordinated  ef- 
movement  feels  that  perhaps  it 
(eve  a  free  Latvia.  The  movement 
lids  terrorist  tactics.  At  present 
goal  Is  to  acquire  as  much  infor- 
possible  and  to  distribute  it 
throughopt  Latvia  and  to  document  official 
refusals  of  properly  made  requests  by  Lat- 
vians. Violations  of  human  rights  have  Iseen 
documented  in  detail  and  have  been  made 
available  to  various  world  organizations. 

The  Wok-ld  Federation  of  Free  Latvians  re- 
ceived a  djocument  addressed  to  the  Security 
Conference  In  Madrid  by  the  group.  The 
document  was  also  signed  by  the  Latvia's 
Democratic  Youth  Committee.  The  Confer- 
ence was  also  made  aware  of  a  proposal  pre- 
pared by  students  at  the  University  of  Riga 
discussing  forced  Russif Icatlon  in  Latvia. 

On  Jul;'  26.  1981  the  Latvian  Independ- 
ence Movement  along  with  the  Democratic 
youth  Coi  nmittee  of  Latvia  passed  out  pam- 
phlets inviting  a  boycott  of  the  judge's  elec- 
tions—in this  way  shunning  direct  contact 
with  lies  fnd  falsehoods. 

Also,  ii^  1981.  the  Independence  Move- 
ments lOih  bulletin  was  published  and  dis- 
tributed I  throughout  occupied  Latvia.  A 
summary  i  of  the  memoirs  of  Adolfs  Klive.  a 
politician;  of  independent  Latvia,  has  been 
published  in  this  bulletin.  In  conjunction 
with  lAtiria's  Independence  Day  recogni- 
tion, infojrmation  was  also  published  about 
the  Madrid  conference.  In  conclusion,  the 
bulletin  tlaims  that  the  resistance  move- 
ment is  trying  to  unite  all  Latvians  who  are 
working  towards  the  freedom  of  their  coim- 
try.  The  tiajor  goals  of  the  resistance  move- 
ment theh.  are  the  following:  to  coordinate 
all  efforta  working  for  Latvia's  freedom,  to 
spread  in  formation  throughtout  Latvia,  and 
simply  to  aid  all  efforts  to  free  Latvia. 
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The  Movement  has  also  published  a  bro- 
chure titled:  "For  those.  Who  are  Awaiting 
Trials".  It  Is  iTointed  out  In  this  brochure 
that  every  individual  can  be  tried,  since  this 
cannot  be  avoided,  everyone  must  try  to  be 
prepared.  Specific  suggestions,  both  legal 
and  psychological  were  given  as  to  how  to 
handle  such  a  trial. 

Another  organization  worth  mentioning  is 
the  Latvian  Socialdemocratic  Workers 
party.  Even  though  two  of  its  members  were 
arrested,  the  organization  continues  its  un- 
derground activities. 

Another  totally  new  organization  Is  the 
Soviet  Union's  Democratic  National  Front. 
It  originated  in  Estonia,  but  has  found  sup- 
port throughout  Latvia  and  Lithuania,  as 
well  as  in  Moscow  and  Leningrad.  The  first 
accomplishment  by  this  organization  was  a 
"Quiet  Hour".  This  half  hour  long  "slow- 
down" was  in  protest  of  the  constant  lack  of 
food  and  Soviet  Union's  foreign  policies. 
During  this  "silent  hour"  citizens  were  to 
boycott  all  public  transportation  and  to 
avoid  working  during  that  time.  It  was 
marked  by  limited  success. 

Numerous  individuals  whose  names  are 
unknown  to  us  have  also  worked  towards 
the  goal  of  a  free  Latvia. 

On  November  18.  a  number  of  students  at- 
tempted to  raise  independent  Latvia's  flag 
in  the  center  of  Riga— the  attempt  failed. 
Two  of  the  youths  were  questioned.  An  ex- 
plosion took  place  at  the  universal  store  in 
Riga.  Incidents  like  this  have  always  oc- 
curred sporadically. 

It  is  apparent  that  resistance  movements 
are  flourishing  in  Latvia.  This  can  be  ascer- 
tained through  personal  relationships  both 
on  a  private  as  well  as  public  level.* 


THE  FARM  ECONOMY 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  11,  I  participated  in  a  nationwide 
telephone  call-in  organized  by  the  Ag- 
riculture Council  of  America  which 
was  titled  a  "Fanners  Oversight  Hear- 
ing on  Economic  Solutions  for  the 
Farm  Emergency."  I  was  Impressed  by 
the  number  of  caUs  coming  in— the 
more  then  50  people  answering  phones 
could  barely  hang  up  from  one  call 
when  another  would  come  in.  I  have, 
since  May  11,  received  many  calls  and 
letters  from  Montana  farmers  saying 
that  although  they  tried  throughout 
the  day  to  call  they  were  able  to  get 
through.  This  was  not  an  uncommon 
experience  due  to  the  number  of  calls 
from  across  the  Nation.  The  phone 
compsjiy  has  estimated  that  1,907,353 
people  tried  to  call  on  May  11. 

I  think  this  indicates  that  there  is  a 
lot  of  interest  and  attention  being  paid 
to  the  problems  in  our  farm  economy. 
Although  the  results  have  not  been 
tabulated  from  the  nationwide  survey, 
the  letters  I  have  been  receiving  from 
Montana  share  a  common  theme. 

Mr.  President,  the  crisis  in  the  farm 
economy  is  beyond  partisan  politics,  as 
I  believe  the  number  of  calls  May  11 
indicate.  Several  weeks  ago  Senator 
ExoM  and  I  introduced  the  Farm  Crisis 
Act  of  1982  to  address  the  serious 
problem  in  the  farm  economy.  Since 
that  time.  Senator  Pressler  signed  on 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  bill,  and  Senator 


Andrews    sponsored    an    essentially 
identical  measure. 

This  same  farm  crisis  legislation  is 
receiving  bipartisan  support  in  the 
House  as  a  responsible  way  to  improve 
the  sagging  farm  economy.  There  are 
now  over  33  cosponsors  of  the  House 
bill,  and  that  number  is  growing  daily. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  clear  that  it  will 
take  a  bipartisan  effort  in  Congress  to 
address  the  problems  outlined  very 
forcefully  in  a  letter  I  received  from  a 
farm  family  in  Montana.  I  ask  that 
the  followiiig  letter  be  entered  into 
the  Record.  I  believe  the  letter  repre- 
sents the  comments  of  the  many  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  who  either  attempted 
to  call  in  on  May  11  or  who  have  since 
written  to  their  Representatives. 
The  letter  follows: 

Stockeit,  Moht., 

May  12, 1982. 
Dear  Mr.  Baucds:  We  were  unable  to  get 
a  call  through  on  May  11— Farmers  com- 
plaint day.  So  I  am  sending  you  our  re- 
marks. 

We  are  unhappy  with  the  present  tarm 
program.  We  are  getting  1930  prices  for  our 
grain  and  paying  1982  prices  for  everything 
we  buy. 

Many  of  our  neighbors  have  gone  bank- 
rupt already  and  there  are  many  more 
nearly  broke. 

Products  we  buy  have  increased  some  as 
much  as  75%.  Fuel,  fertilizer  and  machine 
parts  are  good  examples.  Fuel  was  15t  gal. 
now  1.20=800%  increase. 

Parmers  are  the  backbone  of  our  nation 
and  our  people  cannot  survive  without  us 
but  we  will  all  go  broke  if  there  are  not 
some  drastic  changes  in  our  farm  policy 
soon. 

Our  children  cannot  afford  to  continue  as 
farmers  because  there  is  no  future  in  it. 
There  is  no  way  a  young  man  can  become  a 
farmer  and  make  enough  money  to  support 
a  family. 

Each  year  it  costs  us  more  to  operate  and 
our  income  is  less. 

Almost  every  farmer  we  know  is  over  50 
years  old.  Their  sons  have  gone  elsewhere  to 
get  a  job,  not  being  able  to  accept  the 
gamble  of  farming,  the  low  prices  for  our 
products,  high  costs  of  machinery,  fuel,  re- 
pairs and  high  Interest  rates.  Not  only  8 
hour  days,  but  from  daylight  to  dark. 

There  was  a  time  when  we  were  proud  to 
be  farmers  and  ranchers  and  made  a  good 
living.  It  was  a  good  way  of  life  and  we 
wanted  our  sons  and  grandsons  to  be  Just  as 
proud  as  we  were  to  live  and  work  the  land. 
But  times  have  changed. 

My  husband  Is  63  years  old  and  will  retire 
in  a  couple  of  years  but  I  honestly  hope 
none  of  our  sons  want  to  farm  because  I 
want  something  better  for  them.  I  don't 
want  to  see  them  struggle  and  work  so  hard 
and  never  be  able  to  see  a  profit  and  very 
possibly  lose  everything  that  we  have 
worked  for  in  our  lifetime  to  save  for  them. 
When  farmers  and  ranchers  are  going 
broke  the  whole  nation  Is  going  broke  and  is 
In  a  depressed  state.  If  and  when  we  receive 
fair  prices  and  farming  is  a  profitable  busi- 
ness the  whole  country  will  prosper  with  us. 
We  are  the  only  business  that  has  no  say 
in  what  we  get  for  our  product  and  pays  top 
dollar  for  everything  we  buy.  After  we  all  go 
broke  and  we  have  corporate  farms  food 
prices  will  increase  because  they  will  dictate 
their  own  prices. 


And  if  you  want  to  eat  you  will  pay  for  it! 
Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Clkm  Matxrmik.* 


OLDER  AMERICANS  MONTH 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it 
should  be  noted  that  May  is  Older 
Americans  Month— a  time  to  honor 
the  American  elderly  who  comprise  11 
percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 

The  "aging"  of  America  is  not  just  a 
cliche,  it  is  a  fact.  Data  from  the  1980 
census  indicates  that  a  larger  than  ex- 
pected number  of  persons  are  living 
longer;  25.5  million  Americans  are  65 
or  older.  This  is  a  net  increase  of  5  mil- 
lion in  the  last  10  years. 

Population  projections  indicate  that 
by  the  turn  of  the  century  there  may 
be  only  five  working-age  persons  for 
every  one  of  retirement  age.  This 
growth  will  result  in  increased  de- 
mands on  the  health  care  systems,  on 
income  maintenance  programs,  and 
other  social  support  systems. 

There  has  been  a  dramatic  increase 
in  the  proportion  of  older  Americans 
who  are  outside  the  work  force.  Even 
though  many  are  able  to  work  beyond 
the  conventional  retirement  age, 
smaller  proportions  do  so.  This  places 
a  greater  burden  on  the  social  security 
system.  It  also  means  a  decrease  in 
availability  of  taxable  income.  De- 
mands on  public  hotising,  medicare, 
and  medicaid  also  substantially  in- 
crease. 

The  growth  in  persons  over  55  will 
have  significant  implications  for 
public  policy. 

In  1981,  the  attention  of  the  country 
focused  on  Federal  policies  relating  to 
the  aged.  The  debate  over  the  budget 
and  Federal  expenditures,  proposals 
relating  to  social  security  and  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging, 
centered  public  attention  on  issues 
facing  elderly  today. 

Proposals  to  scale  back  social  securi- 
ty eligibility  and  benefits  met,  in  1981. 
with  intensely  disfavorable  reactions 
from  Congress  and  the  public.  Just 
last  week  during  debate  on  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution,  atten- 
tion was  again  focused  on  social  securi- 
ty cost-of-living  adjustments  and  the 
subsequent  solvency  of  the  system. 

Further  appreciation  of  aging  issues 
was  demonstrated  in  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts and  in  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  (OAA). 

The  OAA  is  directed  toward  giving 
older,  low-income  persons  the  opportu- 
nity to  participate  in  all  that  this 
country  has  to  offer.  I  strongly  believe 
that  this  Nation  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  most  wealthy  with  regard  to  re- 
sources, and  greater  use  of  its  elderly 
can  only  benefit  this  country  further. 

The  goals  of  the  OAA  are  very  much 
in  tune  with  the  trend  toward  an  aging 
population  even  though  the  act  was 
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passed  In  1965.  The  nutrition  and  em- 
ployment concerns  of  the  elderly  are 
focused  on  by  the  various  services  pro- 
vided for  in  the  OAA.  In  particular, 
title  V— the  senior  employment  pro- 
gram—provides    community     service 

Jobs  for  low-income  senior  citizens.  It 
also  allows  participants  to  retain  a 
sense  of  dignity  and  worth.  Additional- 
ly, it  results  in  a  reduced  need  for 
public  assistance,  thereby  freeing  lim- 
ited resources  for  those  who  truly  are 
in  need. 

All  proposals  that  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  title  V  cause  me  to  worry. 
Particularly  in  light  of  the  growth  in 
our  aging  population.  Older  Americans 
Month  provides  me  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  restate  my  strong  support  for 
title  V  and  other  programs  that  assist 
the  elderly  to  remain  a  part  of  the 
productive,  contributing  segment  of 
society. 

In  the  upcoming  years,  this  Nation 
has  many  decisions  to  make  regarding 
the  aging  of  America.  I  look  forward 
to  the  challenge  that  those  policy  deci- 
sions imply.* 
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agents,  131  patrol  officers.  12  inspec- 
tors, 7  communication  specialists,  and 
25  supDort  staff.  In  addition,  this 
urgent  supplemental  bill  includes 
funds  lor  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  To- 
bacco fnd  Firearms  needed  to  assure 
its  effective  participation  in  the  south 
Florida  task  force.  BATF  is  providing 
10  experienced  special  agents,  includ- 
ing a  supervisor,  two  customs  service 
special  agents,  one  Miami  Police  De- 
partmeiit  officer,  one  Dade  County 
Departinent  of  Public  Safety  officer, 
one  Florida  Department  of  Law  En- 
forcement officer  and  one  Broward 
Counts  sheriff's  officer.  In  support  of 
the  ta»  forces  it  will  be  necessary  to 
increas  support  personnel,  obtain  ad- 
ditions office  space,  and  transfer  sur- 
veillante/technical  equipment. 
Sincq  its  establishment,  I  believe 
^e  task  force  has  made  an  im- 

impact.  Consider  these  facts. 
Resale  prices  of  marijuana  and 
in  Colombia  have  dropped  sub- 
tly while  street  prices  for  these 
igs  in  the  United  States  are  on 
indicating  the  increased  risk 
drugs    to    the    United 


THE  VICE  PRESIDENT'S  SOUTH 
FLORIDA  TASK  FORCE 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  facts  on 
the  impact  of  the  Vice  President's 
south  Florida  task  force. 

Because  of  Florida's  thousands  of 
miles  of  coastline  and  its  proximity  to 
South  and  Central  America,  south 
Florida  is  the  national  port  of  entry 
for  over  80  percent  of  the  cocaine, 
quaaludes,  and  marijuana  illegally  en- 
tering the  United  States. 

Trafficking  in  narcotics  is,  unfortu- 
nately, big  business.  Only  one  corpora- 
tion in  the  entire  world,  Exxon,  has 
greater  gross  revenues,  though  even 
Exxon's  profits  pale  before  those 
earned  by  the  tax-free  illegal  narcotics 
industry.  The  retail  value  of  illegal 
sales  in  this  country  totaled  more  than 
$79  billion  in  1980— up  22  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

On  January  28,  1982,  President 
Reagan  established  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's south  Florida  task  force,  vowing 
to  go  to  the  source  of  the  drug  prob- 
lem. The  major  objectives  of  the  task 
force  are  to  reduce  the  influx  of  illegal 
drugs  coming  into  the  United  States 
through  Florida  by  increasing  air,  sea, 
and  land  interdiction  efforts  and  to 
arrest  and  convict  smugglers  appre- 
hended during  these  activities. 

The  urgent  supplemental  request  for 
the  U.S.  Customs  Service  included  in 
this  bill  is  vital  to  the  south  Florida 
task  force  effort.  In  order  to  improve 
its  effectiveness  the  Cxistoms  Service 
has  placed  257  more  officers  in  Flori- 
da. Included  in  this  257  figure  are  82 


of    detvering 
States^ 

rous  smuggler  aircraft  appear 
to  be  "on  standby"  throughout  the 
north  jcoast  of  Colombia,  apparently 
awaitifg  the  decline  in  U.S.  enforce- 
ment Efforts.  A  noticeable  decline  in 
aircraft  intrusions  is  reported  by  C-3 
Customs  radar  operations  during  the 
past  2lnonths. 

Two-man  flight  crews  are  demanding 
$100,000  to  $150,000  per  load  which  is 
almost  double  what  they  were  paying 
before  Operation  Florida. 

SmiKgler  pilots  refuse  to  land  in  the 
UniteT  States  but  are  air-dropping 
their  dargos. 

Maritime  smugglers  are  rerouting 
their  traffic  more  easterly  through 
the  Mpna  Passage,  away  from  the  Yu- 
catan Straits. 

Miaiu  Chief  of  Police.  Kenneth 
Harms,  reports  a  marked  decline  in 
majorjcrimes  in  Miami,  including  a  43 
percent  drop  in  the  murder  rate.  Chief 
Harm!  attributes  this  decline  in  part 
to  th^  stepped  up  Federal  narcotics 
enforcement  effort. 

The*e  are  impressive  results  for  an 
effort,  that  has  been  underway  for 
only  4  months.  They  augiur  well  not 
only  ^or  Florida,  but  also  for  commu- 
nities 1  elsewhere  faced  with  a  crime 
problem.  The  chances  are,  a  part  of 
their  fcrime  problem  is  drug  related  be- 
cause xhis  enormous,  illegal  industry  is 
responsible  for  the  growth  in  other  il- 
legal j  enterprises.  For  example,  a 
recen^  study  by  the  National  Institute 
on  Drug  Abuse  found  that  243  addicts 
comrnitted  500,000  crimes  over  an  11- 
year  period. 

While  the  task  force  has  just  made  a 
start,  it  is  a  good  one  and  warrants  the 
full  s)  ipport  of  the  Congress.* 


S.  2603— FAiR  trade  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  ROsbRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  1^  introducing  today,  a 
streamlined  version  of  the  Fair  Trade 
Act  of  19ffi,  which  I  had  introduced 
earlier.  Tms  bill  addresses  the  need 
for  machinery  to  deal  with  the  unfair 
trade  praaices  of  our  trading  part- 
ners. For  too  long  we  sat  back  and 
urged  their  compliance  with  interna- 
tional trade  principles  they  have  not 
moved  to  embrace. 

Export  Subsidies  and  other  unfair 
practices  by  foreign  governments  put 
American  tnanufacturers  and  workers 
at  a  great  disadvantage.  In  these  days 
of  economic  hardship,  unemployment, 
and  recession,  we  need  the  means  to 
deal  with  I  imfair  competition  from 
abroad.  My  bill  does  this  by  mandat- 
ing the  fouowing  process:  A  study  of 
unfair  tra^e  practices  and  other  bar- 
riers to  our  trade  abroad  to  be  accom- 
plished by]  the  U.S.  trade  representa- 
tive and  sept  to  the  President;  legisla- 
tion proposed  by  the  President  and 
sent  to  Congress  with  options  for  re- 
taliatory jactions  against  offending 
trade  partners;  congressional  action 
endorsing  'specific  actions  within  60 
days  of  [receiving  the  President's 
report  and  options;  and  enforcement 
of  the  options  unless  the  unfair  prac- 
tices ceas^  within  60  days  of  enact- 
ment of  tne  legislation. 

With  this  incentive  to  treat  Ameri- 
can exports  fairly  in  their  own  mar- 
kets and  io  cease  unfair  subsidies  by 
trading  partners  of  their  own  exports 
to  us.  other  nations  are  likely  to  think 
twice  before  they  raise  new  barriers.  A 
more  open  and  equitable  world  trading 
system  is  more  likely  to  result. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thatlhe  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recobd,  as  follows: 

S.  2603 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United    Stales   of 
America  inlCongress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  BHORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  knay  be  cited  as  the  "Pair  Trade 
Act  of  19821". 

SEC.  2.  ST  A' 

The  pu: 

(1)  to  ri 
intematloi 
unfair  ti 
ing  partne: 

(2)  to 
weapons  t 
imports  ini 
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[ENT  OP  PURPOSE. 

of  this  Act  are— 
ress  imbalances  in  United  States 
trade  and  commerce  due  to 
practices  by  United  States  trad- 


e  the  United  States  effective 
use  against  subsidized  foreign 
our  markets  and  other  unfair 
trade  practices  by  our  trading  partners; 

(3)  tc  open  foreign  markets  to  American 
products  and  services  in  order  to  improve 
the  United  States  balance  of  payments  and 
strengthen!  the  United  States  domestic  econ- 
omy: 

(4)  to  Eliminate  barriers  imposed  by 
United  St^s  trading  partners  which  pre- 
vent fair  competition  between  United  States 
exports  and  products  of  United  States  trad- 
ing partneas:  and 


(5)  to  establish  procedures  requiring  Presi- 
dential action  with  respect  to  the  importing 
of  products  of  other  countries  into  the 
United  States  unless  such  countries  take, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  appro- 
priate steps  to  remove  impediments  to 
American  goods  in  their  economies. 

SEC.  3.  STUDY  OF  UNFAIR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
PRACTICES  AND  OTHER  BAR- 
RIERS TO  MARKET  ACCESS. 

(1)  In  Ozkeral.— Chapter  1  of  title  III  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tions: 

•SEC.  307.  STUDY  OF  FOREIGN  EXPORT  SUB 
SIDIES.  UNFAIR  TRADE  PRAC 
TICE8.  AND  OTHER  BARRIERS  TO 
MARKET  ACCESS. 

"(a)  Study  op  Barriers.— On  or  before  the 
date  which  is  6  months  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Pair  Trade  Act  of  1982  and 
each  year  thereafter,  the  United  States 
Trade  Representative  shall,  for  each  desig- 
nated major  trading  country,  complete  and 
submit  to  the  President  a  study  of  any  act, 
policy,  or  practice  of  each  such  major  trad- 
ing country  that— 

"(1)  is  inconsistent  with  the  provisions  of, 
or  otherwise  denies  benefits  to  the  United 
States  under,  any  trade  agreement, 

"(2)  is  unjustifiable,  unreasonable,  or  dis- 
criminatory and  burdens  or  restricts  United 
States  commerce,  or 

"(3)  denies  to  the  United  States,  with  re- 
spect to  products  or  commercial  activities  of 
the  United  States  which  (as  determined  by 
the  Trade  Representative)  are  internation- 
ally competitive,  commercial  opportunities 
substantially  equivalent  to  those  offered  by 
the  United  States. 

"(b)  Action  by  President.— Within  30 
days  after  a  study  is  submitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent under  subsection  (a),  the  President 
shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  and 
submit  to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives— 

"(1)  such  study, 

"(2)  an  estimate  of  the  trade  distorting 
impact  on  United  States  commerce  of  any 
acts,  policies,  or  practices  identified  in  such 
study, 

"(3)  all  feasible  courses  of  action  which 
would  redress  any  imbalance  resulting  from 
such  acts,  policies,  or  practices  if  efforts  to 
obtain  their  elimination  fail,  and 

"(4)  a  proposed  joint  resolution  which  re- 
quires the  President  to  take  a  specific 
course  of  action  (beginning  on  the  date 
which  is  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  such  joint  resolution)  which  the  Presi- 
dent has  determined  to  be  the  most  appro- 
priate course  of  action. 

"(c)  Assistance  of  Other  Agencies.— 

"(1)  Furnishing  or  information.— Each 
department,  agency,  and  instrumentality  of 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
including  any  independent  agency,  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  furnish,  upon  re- 
quest, to  the  Trade  Representative  such 
data,  reports,  and  other  information  as  the 
Trade  Representative  deems  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section. 

"(2)  Personnel  and  services.- The  head 
of  any  department,  agency,  or  instrumental- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes.  Including  any  inde- 
pendent agency,  may  deUil  such  personnel 
and  may  furnish  such  services,  with  or  with- 
out reimbursement,  as  the  Trade  Represent- 
ative may  request  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his  duties. 


"(3)  Authorization  op  appropriations.- 
There  are  authorized  to,  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"(d)  DEFiNrnoNs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)  Designated  major  trading  country.— 
The  term  'designated  major  trading  coun- 
try' means  any  major  trading  country  which 
the  Trade  Representative,  after  consulta- 
tion with  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  des- 
ignates as  a  country  with  respect  to  which  a 
study  under  subsection  (a)  is  necessary  and 
appropriate. 

"(2)  Major  trading  country.- The  term 
'major  trading  country'  means— 

"(A)  any  major  industrial  country  within 
the  meaning  of  section  126,  and 

"(B)  any  other  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality designated  by  the  Trade  Repre- 
sentative for  purposes  of  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  Commerce  and  commercial  opportu- 
nities.—The  terms  'commerce'  and  'com- 
mercial opportunities'  have  the  same  mean- 
ing given  such  terms  by  section  301(d)(1). 

■SEC.  308.  LEGISLATIVE  ACTION  ON  STUDIES 
OP  UNFAIR  FOREIGN  TRADE 
PRACTICES. 

"(a)  Introduction  or  Joint  Resolution.— 
Within  5  days  after  a  joint  resolution  de- 
scribed in  section  307(bK4)  is  submitted  by 
the  President  under  section  307(b)— 

"(1)  the  chairman  of  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives shall  Introduce  such  joint  resolution 
.  in  the  House  of  Representatives  and  such 
joint  resolution  shall  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  and 

"(2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance  of  the  Senate  shall  introduce  such 
resolution  in  the  Senate  and  such  resolution 
shall  be  referred  to  the  Conjmittee  on  Fi- 
nance. ^ ' 

"(b)  Restriction  of  AMBfDMENTS.— Only 
amendments  which  relate'  to  the  course  of 
action  to  be  taken  by  the  President  with  re- 
spect to  any  act,  policy,  or  practice  de- 
scribed in  section  307(a)  shall  be  in  order  in 
either  House.  No  motion  to  suspend  the  ap- 
plication of  this  subsection  or  request  to 
susr>end  the  application  of  this  subsection 
by  unanimous  consent  shall  be  in  order  in 
either  House. 

"(c)  Committee  and  Floor  Consider- 
ation.—Any  joint  resolution  described  in 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  subject  to  the  same 
procedures  and  rules  applicable  to  any  im- 
plementing bill  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  joint 
resolution  which  contains  one  or  more  reve- 
nue measures,  any  implementing  revenue 
bill)  under  subsections  (e),  (f),  and  (g)  of 
section  151,  except  that  in  applying  section 
151(e)  in  the  case  of  such  a  joint  resolution, 
■25th  day"  shall  be  substituted  for  ^Sth  day' 
each  place  it  appears  therein. 

"(d)  Conference  Report.— A  vote  on  final 
passage  of  the  conference  report  on  any 
Joint  resolution  described  in  subsection  (a) 
(if  necessary)  shall  be  taken  in  each  House 
before  the  60th  day  after  the  day  on  which 
the  President  submitted  such  joint  resolu- 
tion to  the  appropriate  committees  under 
section  307(b). 

"(e)  Rulemaking  Power.— The  provisions 
of  this  section  are  enacted  by  the  Con- 
gress— 

"(A)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rulemaking 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 


resentatives, respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  this  section,  and  they  supersede  other 
rules  to  the  extent  that  they  are  inconsist- 
ent therewith:  and 

"(B)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  to  change  the 
rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the  procedure  of 
that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the  same 
manner,  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in  the 
case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(f)  Discretionary  Presidential  Action 
Under  Section  301.— Nothing  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  to  affect  the  ability  of 
the  President  to  take  action  under  section 
301  without  the  prior  approval  of  Congress. 

■SEC.  309.  NOTIFICATION  OF  OFFENDING 
TRADING  PARTNERS  OP  LEGIS- 
LATIVE ACTION. 

Upon  enactment  of  any  joint  resolution 
described  in  section  308(a)  in  response  to 
any  act,  policy,  or  practice  of  a  foreign 
country  or  instrumentality,  the  President 
shall  notify  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality that  the  President  will  undertake 
the  course  of  action  specified  in  such  Joint 
resolution  on  the  date  which  is  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  such  joint  resolu- 
tion unless  such  foreign  country  or  instru- 
mentality ceases  to  commit  such  act  or 
maintain  such  policy  or  practice  prior  to 
such  date.". 

(b)  Conforming  Amendment.— The  table 
of  contents  for  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  reUt- 
ing  to  section  306  the  following  new  items: 

"Sec.  307.  Study  of  foreign  export  subsidies, 
unfair  trade  practices,  and  other  barriers 
to  market  access. 

"Sec.  308.  Legislative  action  on  studies  of 

unfair  foreign  trade  practices. 
"Sec.  309.  Notification  of  offending  trading 

partners  of  legislative  actions.". 

SEC.  4.  DISCRETIONARY  ACTION  BY  THE 
PRESIDENT  UNDER  SECTION  301 
OF  THE  TRADE  ACT  OP  1974. 

Section  301(a)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974 
(19  U.S.C.  2411  (a))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  (A); 

(2)  by  inserting  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (2)  (B): 

(3)  by  inserting  immediately  after  sub- 
paragraph (B)  of  paragraph  (2)  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  denies  to  the  United  States  commer- 
cial opportunities  substantially  equivalent 
to  those  offered  by  the  United  States;"; 

(4)  by  inserting  "(or  to  redress  any  imbal- 
ance resulting  from)"  after  "elimination  of"; 
and 

(5)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  there- 
of and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "Action  under  this  section 
may  be  taken  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis 
or  solely  against  the  products  or  services  of 
the  foreign  country  or  instrumentality  in- 
volved, and  need  not  be  limited  to  the  equiv- 
alent product  or  service  sector  of  the  for- 
eign country.". 
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ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
TO  BE  TAKEN  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  during  the 
adjournment  of  the  Senate  over  until 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1982.  messages  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
the  House  of  Representatives  may  be 
received  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  and  appropriately  referred, 
and  that  the  Vice  President.  President 
pro  tempore,  and  acting  President  pro 
tempore  may  be  authorized  to  sign 
duly  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OP  BUSINESS  ON  JUNE  8, 
1982 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes  on  Tuesday.  June  8, 
the  reading  of  the  Journal  be  dis- 
pensed with,  no  resolutions  come  over 
under  the  rule,  the  call  of  the  calendar 
be  dispensed  with,  and  following  the 
time  allocated  to  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes,  with  Senators  permitted  to 
speak  therein  for  not  to  exceed  5  min- 
utes each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  I  anticipate  there  will 
be  no  substantive  votes  on  Tuesday. 
That  would  not  preclude  the  possibili- 
ty, of  course,  of  procedural  votes,  such 
as  a  vote  requiring  the  attendance  of 
Senators  in  order  to  make  a  quorum. 

I  do  not  anticipate  substantive  busi- 
ness being  transacted  on  Tuesday  and, 
therefore,  no  votes  on  substantive 
matters. 

VOTING  RIGHTS  EXTENSION 

I  do  expect  on  Wednesday,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  that  is  to  say  June  9,  that 
a  motion  will  be  made  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension.  Other  items  of  business 
may  be  taken  up  in  the  course  of  that 
week  and  votes  should  be  expected  on 
Wednesday.  Thursday,  and  perhaps  on 
Friday. 


Judgm  jnt  in  getting  the  urgent  supple- 
menta  appropriations  bill  passed 
today. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the  mi- 
nority leader  for  his  kind  remarks,  and 
I  wisW  to  express  to  him  my  apprecia- 
tion ff r  his  cooperation  and  coordina- 
tion iri  presenting  complex  matters  on 
both  9des  of  the  aisle  and  seeing  that 
every  (Senator  had  his  opportunity  to 
express  his  particular  concerns  or  his 
particular  aspirations  and  to  translate 
all  of  that  into  the  schedule  that 
proved  useful  in  that  we  finally  con- 
clude<  action  on  this  bill. 

I  CO  lid  not  have  done  it  without  the 
active  cooperation  of  the  minority 
leader . 

At  he  same  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  o  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  tht  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
memlier.  They,  as  always,  have  worked 
as  a  1)eam  and  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  Senate.  They  have  acted  skillfully 
and  ill  concert.  Their  staff  has  been 
exemplary  and  the  good  work  done  by 
the  Senate  and  now  concluded  well 
befor*  midnight  on  this  Thursday  is 
an  exumple  for  all  of  us  to  follow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  the  distinguished  majority 
leadei  will  yield,  I  add  my  commenda- 
tion t )  those  he  has  expressed  with  re- 
spect to  the  work  that  has  been  done 
by  the  manager  of  the  bill.  Mr.  Hat- 


field, 
ager, 
Mr. 
leade 


Mr 


and  the  ranking  minority  man- 
Mr.  Proxmire. 
BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 


ADJ<)URNMENT  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
JUNE  8,  1982 


„„  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  ihing  further,  I  move,  in'  accord- 
ance ■  with  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  102  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  12 
nooni  on  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982. 

Thfe  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
11:32  p.m.,  the  Senate  adjourned  until 
Tuea  lay,  June  8.  1982.  at  12  noon. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF 
APPRECIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
no  further  business  to  transact.  I  in- 
quire of  the  minority  leader  if  there  is 
any  other  matter  he  wishes  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  other  matters. 

I  shall  take  this  occasion,  however, 
to  congratulate  the  majority  leader  on 
his  skill,  diplomacy,  tact,   and  good 
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NOMINATIONS 

jutive  nominations  received  by 
late  May  27, 1982: 
Department  or  State 
lur  H.  Davis,  Jr..  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Plenipoten- 
tiary pf  the  United  States  of  America  to 
iiay. 

Energy-Expo  83 
Dortch  Oldham,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Com- 
missiiBier  General  of  the  U.S.  Government 
for  Energy-Expo  82,  vice  Charles  E.  Fraser, 
resif 

)iploi(atic  and  Foreign  Service 
Thel  following-named  persons  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  appointment  as 
Carev  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice toi  the  classes  stated,  and  also  for  any 
other  appointments  indicated: 


For  appoiitment  as  a  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class  of  Minis- 
ter-Counselor, a  Consular  Officer,  and  a 
Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Clayton  E.  McManaway,  Jr..  of  South 
Carolina.     I 

For  appointment  as  a  Career  Member  of 
the  Senior  Foreign  Service  of  the  United 
States  of  Aaierica.  class  of  Counselor: 

Thomas  J.  FitzpatrlcK,  of  Idaho. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Foreign  Service  of  the  agencies 
indicated  as  Foreign  Service  Officers  or  For- 
eign Service  Information  Officer  of  the 
classes  stalled,  and  also  for  the  other  ap- 
pointments; Indicated  herewith: 

For  reapi  ointment  in  the  FV)reign  Service 
as  a  Foreiin  Service  Officer  of  class  2,  a 
Consular  C  iff  leer,  and  a  Secretary  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Department  op  State 

Stevenson  Mcllvalne,  of  Virginia. 

For  appointment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  clast  2,  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries in  I  he  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  Stal  es  of  America: 

E)epartment  op  State 
Frank  E.  R  Ulnehart,  of  California. 

D  EFARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Dale  V.  Sla  fht,  of  Florida. 

For  appo  ntment  as  a  Foreign  Service  In- 
formation <  )f fleer  of  class  2,  a  Consular  Of- 
ficer, and  a  Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic 
Service  of  t  he  United  States  of  America: 

INTERNAI  lONAL  COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

Robert  W.  flauseman,  of  P^orida. 

For  appc  Intment  as  Foreign  Service  Offi- 
cers of  clas  5  4.  Consular  Officers,  and  Secre- 
taries In  :he  Diplomatic  Service  of  the 
United  Sta  :es  of  America: 

Department  op  State 

Isaiah  M.  ildridge.  of  North  Carolina 
Burton  O.  Allen,  of  Minnesota 
Terry  Alan  Breese,  of  California 
Claudia  A.  Brown,  of  Washington 
Roland  W.  Bullen,  of  California 
Matthew  Jbmes  Bums  III,  of  Florida 
Roberta  L.  Chew,  of  California  i" 

Joy  F.  Churchill,  of  Virginia 
Robert  JoHn  Clarke,  of  New  York 
James  GraW  Davis,  of  Virginia 
Margaret  ^althazar  Elliott,  of  California 
Roland  G.  Estrada,  of  New  Jersey 
Robert  Patrick  John  Finn,  of  New  York 
Hugo  Carl  Gettinger,  of  California 
Kenneth  Jefferson  Orasty,  of  Pennsylvania 
Norma  Ruth  Harms,  of  California 
June  Elizabeth  Heil.  of  Missouri 
Robyn  Ela  ine  Hinson,  of  New  York 
Willis  Pali  y  Hume,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia I 

Anthony  John  Interlandl,  of  Connecticut 
James  George  Jatras,  of  Pennsylvania 
Gary  Deaa  Lindsay,  of  California 
Karen  Ma|-ie  Milliken,  of  Colorado 
Evangeline  O.  Monroe,  of  Virginia 
Tibor  P.  fiBgy.  Jr.,  of  Texas 
Ronald  Scbtt  Parson,  of  Virginia 
Steven  Kairl  Pifer,  of  California 
Dianna  R^ter,  of  South  Carolina 

rl  Rohn,  of  Oregon 

.  Rose,  of  Delaware 

(iderson,  of  Virginia 
|ktos,  Jr..  of  Florida 
toward  Specht.  of  the  District  of 
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Douglas 
Julia  Stui 
Janet  A. 
Daniel 
Stanley 
Columbia 
Paul  A.  Ti  ivelli. 


Richard  I  amilton  Weeks,  of  California 


of  Connecticut 


The  following-named  Members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  of  the  Departments  of  State 
and  Commerce,  and  the  International  Com- 
munication Agency  to  be  Consular  Officers 
and/or  Secretaries  in  the  Diplomatic  Serv- 
ice of  the  United  States  of  America,  as  indi- 
cated: 

Consular  Officers  and  secretaries  in  the 
Diplomatic  Service  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Richard  Alan  Albright,  of  Ohio. 

Clarissa  Jean  Aldridge  II,  of  California. 

Paul  John  Andersen,  Of  California. 

Rosalyn  H.  Anderson,  of  Maryland. 

Michael  A.  Barber,  of  Virginia. 

Geoffrey  H.  Barnes,  of  Virginia. 

Leslie  A.  Bassett,  of  California. 

Davis  Cortelyou  Becker,  of  Washington. 

Christopher  J.  Beede,  of  New  York. 

Elizabeth  Rhea  Beyene,  of  New  York. 

Gary  I.  Blakely,  of  Virginia. 

Janet  L.  Bogue,  of  Washington. 

Paul  Lawrence  Boyd,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  O.  Brenitan.  of  Virginia. 

Douglas  A.  Burk,  of  Virginia. 

Wayne  Jeffrey  Bush,  of  Oregon. 

Christine  G.  Chambers,  of  Virginia. 

Dana  L.  Clouatre,  of  California. 

Hanni  M.  Cordes,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Charles  O.  Coudert,  of  Virginia. 
Michael  J.  Delaney,  of  Illinois. 

Stephen  J.  Del  Rosso,  Jr.,  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

J.  Raymond  DePaulo,  of  Maryland. 

Ctu-istina  Rozelle  Pfund  Dewey,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Catherine  E.  Dick,  of  Virginia. 

John  J.  Duggan,  of  Virginia. 

Mary  F.  Dunham,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Robert  C.  Eaton,  of  Virginia. 

Deborah  Leslie  Elliott,  of  Florida. 

Harold  David  Foster,  of  California. 

Constance  J.  Freeman,  of  New  York. 

Adrian  R.  Gan,  of  Virigina. 

Jeffrey  Louis  Goldstein,  of  California. 

Richard  P.  Gonzalez,  of  Colorado. 

George  Graf  eld,  of  Virginia. 

Gordon  Gray  III.  of  New  York. 

Deborah  E.  Graze,  of  Virginia. 

Richard  L.  Griffin,  of  Virginia. 


Blair  Parks  HaU.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Anne  Wing  Hamilton,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Lillian  Craig  Harris,  of  Virginia. 

L.  Scott  Harrison,  of  Virginia. 

John  Ashwood  Hef fern,  of  Missouri. 

Billy  B.  Huff,  of  Virginia. 

David  A.  Hughes,  of  Washington. 

Thomas  V.  Huse,  of  Virginia. 

Gerard  J.  Jackson,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Margaret  N.  Jackson,  of  UUh. 

Robert  P.  Jackson,  of  Tennessee. 

Kenneth  H.  Jarrett.  of  New  York. 

Wayne  A.  Jennings,  of  Maryland. 

Deborah  K.  Jones,  of  California. 

Jerry  W.  Jones,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  G.  Kamlnski,  of  Maryland. 

Stephen  R.  Kappes,  of  Virginia. 

Craig  Mallory  Karp,  of  Washington. 

Edward  K.  Kimmel.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Anthony  W.  KiraJy.  of  Florida. 

Richard  P.  Kief  f  man,  of  Virginia. 

Edward  William  Kloth.  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Larry  R.  Kohler,  of  Virginia. 

Sharon  A.  Lavorel,  of  California. 

Joyce  Ellen  Leader,  of  Maryland. 

Victor  Y.  Lee.  of  Virginia. 

James  F.  Lewis,  of  Virginia. 

Frank  Stephen  Malott,  of  Alaska. 

LaMoyne  Mason  Matthews,  of  Maryland. 

Patrick  D.  McHugh,  of  Virginia. 

Murray  J.  McMann,  of  Virginia. 

Stephen  D.  Mull,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Harold  J.  Nicholson,  of  Virginia. 

David  R.  Ostroff .  of  California. 

Deborah  Perrie  Park,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Ernest  Johnstone  Parkin,  Jr.,  of  Maine. 
Julio  Trejo  Perez,  of  Texas. 
Jerald  G.  Peterson,  of  Virginia. 
Dwight  L.  Plymale,  of  West  Virginia. 
D.  Bryan  Powell  III,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 
Sheri  S.  Ridl.  of  Virginia. 
Jacqueline  A.  Rinn,  of  Virginia. 
James  Milnor  Roberts  III,  of  Florida. 
Alfred  F.  Robinson,  of  Virginia. 
Ermila  L.  Rodriguez,  of  Virginia. 
M.  Allen  Saunders,  of  Virginia. 
William  P.  Schof  ield,  of  Georgia. 
Michael  H.  Schwartz,  of  Virginia. 


Melvin  W.  Searls.  Jr.,  of  New  York. 

Stuart  M.  Seldowltz,  of  New  York. 

Laurel  M.  Shea,  of  Virginia. 

Robert  M.  Shipley,  of  Florida. 

Joan  G.  Silverlieb,  of  Massachusetts. 

Michele  Jeanne  Sison.  of  Maryland. 

Frederick  Albert  Smith,  of  California. 

Louis  F.  Steinkuehler,  of  Virginia. 

John  Christopher  Stepanchuk,  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Dean  Jay  Storm,  of  Virginia. 

Donald  J.  Suda,  of  Virginia. 

Anne  Hiroko  Takemoto.  of  Hawaii. 

Lucy  Tamlyn,  of  New  York. 

Theodore  Tanoue,  of  California. 

Eric  R.  Terauolo,  of  Minnesota. 

Thomas  Joseph  Tieman,  of  lUinois. 

Felix  Turel.  of  Ohio. 

Terry  P.  Vomocil,  of  Virginia. 

Albert  D.  Wedemeyer,  of  Maryland. 

Robert  Weisberg.  of  New  Hampshire. 

Arthur  W.  Wentland,  Jr..  of  Maryland. 

Peter  Whaley,  of  Massachusetts. 

Michael  K.  Winograd,  of  Virginia. 

Diana  Lynn  Worthen,  of  Virginia. 

Claud  R.  Young,  Jr..  of  Michigan. 

Harold  R.  Zassenhaus,  of  Maryland. 

Jack  M.  Zetkulic,  of  New  Jersey. 

Consular  Officers  of  the  United  States  of 
America: 

Louis  V.  Riggio,  of  Florida. 

Maria  A.  Rodgers,  of  New  Jersey. 

Secretary  in  the  Diplomatic  Ser\'ice  of  the 
United  States  of  America: 

Ronald  R.  Nelson,  of  South  Dakota. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  May  27.  1982: 

Department  op  State 

Gregory  J.  Newell,  of  Virginia,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRES  ENTATIVES— 7%iir«da|f,  Maji  27,  1982 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

O  Ood.  help  us  to  focus  on  the  pur- 
pose of  life  so  Your  work  may  be  done 
on  Earth  as  it  is  in  heaven.  Our  gra- 
cious Ood,  we  are  conscious  of  how 
Tou  have  given  the  promise  of  light  in 
the  midst  of  darkness  and  You  have 
shown  hope  in  the  midst  of  struggle. 
We  pray  that  we  may  be  open  to  Your 
light  and  to  Your  hope  and  thus  walk 
with  courage  and  faith.  Shed  upon  us, 
O  Ood,  Your  Spirit,  enlighten  us  with 
Your  gifts,  forgive  us  by  Your  mercy, 
and  surround  us  with  Your  love,  this 
day  and  every  day.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Ntr.  OREQO.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal.       

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonun  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present;        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  322,  nays 
55,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
54,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  115] 

TEAS-322 

Addabbo 

Bennett 

Brown  (OH) 

AkkkA 

Bereuter 

BroyhUl 

Alexander 

Bethune 

Burgener 

Anderson 

BevUl 

Burton,  Phillip 

Andrews 

Biacgi 

Byron 

Annunzlo 

Blanchard 

Carman 

Anthony 

BlUey 

Carney 

Archer 

Boggs 

Chappell 

Aspin 

Boland 

Cheney 

AUdnson 

BoUing 

Clausen 

BafalU 

Boner 

Clinger 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bonlor 

Coats 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bonker 

Coelho 

Barnard 

Bouquard 

Collins  (IL) 

Beard 

Bowen 

Collins  (TX) 

Bedell 

Brinkley 

Conable 

Beilenson 

Brodhead 

Conte 

Benedict 

Brooks 

Corcoran 

Benjamin 

Broomfield 

Courier 
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Coyne,  J  unes 

Coyne,  If  illiam 

Craig 

Crane,  Ijaniel 

D'Amoui  s 

Daniel,  ^an 

Daniel 

Dannem^yer 

Daschle 

Daub      I 

Davis      I 

delaOatza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardI* 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwarda(CA) 

Edward^  (OK) 

Emery 

English  ' 

Erdahl   I 

Erlenboin 

Ertel      ; 

Evans  (6e) 

E^rans(^) 

Pary       I 

Fascell  I 

Fazio 

Perraro  ■ 

Fiedler  I 

Findley  , 

Fish 

Flthian 

Plippo 

Florio 

Fogliett^ 

Foley 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

GlickmAi 

Gonzal^ 

Gore 

Gradiso^ 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grishan  i 

Guarini 

Hagedo^ 

Hall  (Ol  I) 

Hall.  Ri  Iph 

Hamlltc  n 

Hamme  'schmldt 


Hance 

Hansen 

Hansen 

Hatchei 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Highto' 

HUer 

HiUis 

HoUanc 

Hopkin 


ID) 
:UT) 


Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundlne 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MamoU 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

Minete 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moalcley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 


Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel. 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ> 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe , 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 


Wolf 
Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 


Badham 

Barnes 

Breaux 

Brown  (CO) 

BuUer 

Coleman 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Crane.  Philip 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Edgar 

Emerson 

E:vans(IA) 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Prenzel 

doodling 


AlbosU 

Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bingham 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Edwards  (AL: 

Evans  (GA) 

Fenwick 

Ford  (MI) 


Wyden 
WyUe 
Tatron 
Toung  (MO) 

NAYS— 55 

Gregg 

Hall,  Sam 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hendon 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

LaPalce 

LeBoutllller 

Lee 

Lewis 

Luken 

Lungren 

McCollum 

McOrath 

PRESENT— 1 

Ottinger 

NOT  VOTING— 54 


Zablockl 
Zeferettl 


MlUer  (OH) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Napier 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Walker 

Washington 

Yates 

Young  (FL) 
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Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Garcia 

Ge>denson 

Gibbons 

Goldwater 

Gunderaon 

Hutto 

Jeffords 

Leach 

Long(MD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Marks 

McCloskey 

McHugh 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Neal 


Reuss 

Rh(xles 

Richmond 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rouaselot 

Santini 

Savage 

SeiberUng 

Smith  (PA) 

Stanton 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Watklns 

Young  (AK) 


D  1015 

So  the  J|oumal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
I  above  recorded. 


an- 


nounced 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Isenate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  123^.  An  act  for  the  irellef  of  the 
WashinKton  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (l«xington,  N.C.),  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  Eqillty  Advertising  Agency.  Inc.,  the 
Seattle  Pcet-Intelllgencer,  and  the  News 
Tribune;  aiid 

H.R.  160k.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Frieda  Slmonson. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senatie  had  passed  bills  of  the  fol- 
lowing tit  es,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  Ho  ise  is  requested: 

S.  2317.  i  Ln  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Clut  s;  and 

S.  2332.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  tim 
•  This  "bullet"  syml>ol  identifies 


staten  «nt$ 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 
or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the 


1'07  ii  2.-07  p.m. 
Blember  on  the  floor. 


tain  authorities  relating  to  the  international 
energy  program,  to  provide  for  the  Nation's 
energy  emergency  preparedness,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
•nON  ON  THE  BUDGET- FISCAL 
YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  345)  revising  the  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Of  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  345,  with  Mr,  Boll- 
iNG  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  rose  earlier  today, 
pending  were  the  following  three 
amendments  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute: 

Amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta); 

Amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin);  and 

AmendmeiiL  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones ). 

Pending  was  an  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar),  perfecting  amendment  No.  22, 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  her  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ua.  OAKAR.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  asked  the  gentlewoman  to  yield 
to  make  two  imanimous-consent  re- 
quests in  the  hope  that  we  can  com- 
plete action  on  this  budget  by  late 
afternoon.  We  can  do  it  if  we  will  limit 
debate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  on  the  Oakar 
amendment  be  limited  to  1  hour,  divid- 
ed 30  minutes  for  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  30  minutes  for  those 
opposed  to  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 


Mr,  MOFFETT,  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  if  I  might 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee,  would  the 
30  minutes  actually  be  allocated  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio,  and  she 
would  then  parcel  it  out? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  BAr.  Chairman,  my 
intention  in  this  request  would  be  that 
the  author  of  the  amendment,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (lifs.  Oakar), 
would  have  the  control  of  the  30  min- 
utes, and  the  minority  would  control 
30  minutes. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  the  chairman  has  been  discuss- 
ing this  with  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and 
we  feel  that  there  has  been  sufficient 
discussion  on  this  already,  that  it  is  a 
reasonable  request,  and  we  do  not 
object. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  and  I  will  not  object,  I  merely 
wanted  to  make  an  inquiry  of  the 
chairman.  Does  he  intend  to  attempt 
to  set  a  time  limit  on  all  debates  from 
this  point  on?  I  realize  it  would  not  be 
an  hour  in  some  cases,  that  it  might  be 
more  or  less. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  if  we 
are  successful  with  this  unanimous- 
consent  request,  I  would  intend  to 
come  back  with  another  unanimous- 
consent  request  to  limit  debate  per 
amendment  for  the  remaining  amend- 
ments. I  have  tried  to  check  around 
with  the  leadership  on  both  sides  and 
Members  who  have  discussed  their 
commitments  with  me,  and  there 
seems  to  be  an  agreement  on  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  subject  we 
are  debating  is  extremely  important, 
but  the  fact  is  that  we  are  intelligent 
human  beings,  and  an  hour  seems  to 
ht  too  excessive.  I  will  not  object,  but  I 
Just  think  that  we  are  intelligent 
enough  to  have  imderstood  hours  and 
hours  of  discussion  on  defense,  hours 
and  hours  of  discussion  on  medicare 
and  social  security,  all  of  those  things. 

I  think  we  can  make  our  decisions 
without  having  an  hour.  I  will  not 
object  since  the  gentleman  seems  to 


have  an  agreement,  but  I  just  think  we 
ought  to  stop  the  nonsense  and  vote. 

iHi.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentlewoman  will  yield 
again,  I  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp).  The  re- 
maining amendments  and  the  infor- 
mation on  the  remaining  amendments 
have  been  before  the  Members  for 
well  over  a  week  now.  I  know  that  all 
of  us  have  stayed  up  late  and  studied 
those  amendments  carefully,  and  all  of 
us  luiow  the  pros  and  cons.  So,  with 
that  work  already  behind  us,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  for  each  of 
the  remaining  amendments  after  the 
Oakar  amendment  time  be  limited  to 
20  minutes  divided  equally,  with  10 
minutes  going  to  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  10  minutes  going  to 
the  opposition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  object 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  finally 
people  will  have  a  chance  to  vote  to  re- 
store the  medicare  funding.  When  we 
left  last  night  there  was  a  lot  of  talk 
about  disappointment  in  not  having 
the  Waxman  amendment  offered,  and 
I  Just  want  everybody  to  know  that  we 
are  going  to  lie  offering  this  amend- 
ment to  restore  medicare  funding  on 
the  various  budget  proposals. 

I  want  to  especially  thank  my  col- 
league, Henry  Waxman,  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  health 
field.  Everyone  realizes  that  there  is 
no  question  about  it,  and  I  really 
thank  him  for  his  deep  concern  and 
advice. 

D  1030 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  does 
not  add  to  the  deficit  or  increase  reve- 
nues, and  I  will  have  more  to  say 
about  that  in  a  few  minutes.  But 
before  discussing  the  merits  of  my  spe- 
cific amendment,  I  would  ask  all  of 
you  to  envision  who  the  recipients  of 
medicare  are,  why  they  are  on  it,  and 
why  there  is  a  need  for  it. 

In  the  1960's  the  Congress  and  the 
President  saw  a  need  for  medicare  be- 
cause most  older  Americans  and  dis- 
abled Americans  had  literally  no  medi- 
cal coverage  or  access  to  medical  cov- 
erage. Today  29  million  people  receive 
medicare.  26  million  are  older  Ameri- 
cans; 3  million  are  disabled;  and  40 
percent  of  these  people  are  between  70 
and  90  years  old:  60  percent  are  older 
women. 
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When  you  are  no  longer  gainfully 
employed,  such  as  those  who  are  dis- 
abled, you  lose  a  valuable  benefit. 
access  to  health  Insurance  coverage. 
Tou  are  not  a  dependent  child;  you  fit 
nowhere  In  the  Insurance  coverage 
area.  Medicare  fills  a  gap.  and  it  gives 
you  access  to  coverage  if  you  are  dis- 
abled. There  is  no  other  way  to  have 
at  least  iome  of  your  health  needs  cov- 
ered. For  those  who  are  elderly,  there 
Is  no  access.  They  are  no  longer  a  part 
of  a  group  policy  even  though  they  or 
their  spouses  were  once  part  of  a 
group  insurance  policy  eligible  for 
benefits. 

But  what  happens  to  the  man  who 
retires  or  the  widow  who  survives?  I 
will  tell  you  what  happens.  Most  elder- 
ly and  disabled  would  have  absolutely 
no  health  benefits  if  it  were  not  for 
medicare,  and  even  medicare  covers 
only  between  one-third  and  40  percent 
of  their  needs.  Private  insurance  poli- 
cies pay  only  6.6  percent  of  older  per- 
sons' health  needs,  and  older  persons 
health  needs  are  between  2Vt  and  4 
times  greater  than  other  age  groups. 
And  the  older  person  knows  that  he  or 
she  must  pay  25  percent  of  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  health  needs 
beyond  medicare. 

Medicare  does  not  cover  certain 
medical  expenses — eye,  ear.  or  foot 
care,  to  name  a  few  areas.  But  what  it 
does  cover  Is  important  to  29  million 
Americans. 

Part  A  is  covered  through  social  se- 
curity benefits.  Now.  remember,  if  you 
cut  a  nickel  of  medicare,  you  are  cut- 
ting social  security  benefits  for  older 
Americans.  And  part  B  is  paid  for  in 
part  by  the  elderly  persons.  They  pay 
$12.20  a  month,  and  think  of  what 
that  means  when  a  person  is  living  on 
a  fixed  income. 

I  do  not  think  I  should  have  to 
remind  the  Members  that  the  average 
female  65  years  of  age  or  over  lives  on 
$240  a  month,  and  she  takes  $12.20  out 
of  that  each  month  just  for  that  mini- 
mal coverage.  And  a  man  does  not  do 
too  much  better.  He  lives  on  $380  a 
month. 

So  why  do  we  continually  assault 
our  poorest  and  most  vulnerable,  the 
elderly  and  disabled? 

Nobody  wants  to  acknowledge  that 
this  is  the  easy  way  out,  that  we  would 
rather  fund  an  additional  submarine 
or  tolerate  enormous  cost  overruns  on, 
let  us  say,  a  helicopter  subcontract 
than  provide  a  minimal  insurance 
policy  for  29  million  Americans. 

I  appeal  to  the  Members  in  a  biparti- 
san way  because  the  bipartisan  effort 
passed  medicare  in  the  1960*s.  I  appeal 
to  the  President,  who  is  71  years  old, 
and  I  ask  him  what  his  bills  would  be 
if  he  did  not  have  coverage. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  No:  I  wiU  not  yield 
imtil  I  have  finished.  The  gentlewom- 


an has 
to  yiek 


time  on  her  side,  and  I  will  try 
to  her  in  a  few  seconds. 
I  ap|>eal  to  the  President.  What 
would  lis  bills  be  and  what  would  his 
care  b«  if  he  did  not  have  comprehen- 
sive haJth  coverage?  Now,  the  Presi- 
dent w$s  victimized  by  crime,  and  one 
of  my  constituents,  an  elderly  woman 
of  71,  was  beaten  and  robbed,  also  vic- 
timized by  crime.  She  was  hospital- 
ized. In  7  days  her  bills  amounted  to 
about  1$7,000.  She  lives  on  $280  a 
monthj  Where  would  she  be  If  she  had 
not  hi^  medicare  insurance  coverage, 
which  fs  indeed  minimal? 

I  ask:  the  Members  of  Congress  who 
have  comprehensive  health  coverage, 
what  would  your  plight  be  if  you  did 
not  hate  medical  coverage? 

So  naw  we  have  the  budget  proposal 
under  the  guise  of  reduction  of  doc- 
tors' f«s  and  hospital  costs  which  sub- 
stantially decrease  medicare  coverage. 
What  tnu  be  the  result?  Older  people 
will  receive  less  coverage  and  other 
supple^nental  policies  are  way  out  of 
line  fof  them.  In  my  city  and  other 
cities  across  the  country  they  have 
raised  the  supplemental  insurance 
rates  between  70  and  120  percent. 
Mrs. '  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman, 
gentlewoman  yield? 
AKAR.  Not  at  this  time, 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  you 
cut  medicare,  it  is  inhumane, 
it  is  indecent,  and  I  say  it  is  immoral;  I 
say  wt  have  lost  our  national  con- 
science for  the  value  of  our  elderly 
people  and  our  disabled.  I  say  to  my 
colleag  ues  we  have  lost  a  sense  of  our 
civiliza  tion  which  we  so  value  and  our 
sense  >f  a  democratic  decent  history 
and,  y;s,  our  sense  of  morality!  when 
we  say  that  the  cost  overruns  of  a  sub- 
marint  are  more  important,  than  the 
health  benefits  of  older  Americans. 

My  iimendment  would  fully  restore 
the  proposed  cuts  in  medicare  for 
fiscal  i'ear  1983  in  the  Latta  proposal. 
It  wc^ld  restore  the  recommended 
$4.85  billion.  The  increase  in  medicare, 
yes,  would  be  offset  by  a  reduction  in 
defense  outlays.  But  let  me  tell  you. 
these  reductions  in  defense  spending 
will  ndt  jeopardize  our  national  securi- 
ty, anf  I  want  to  comment  on  this  just 
brieflsi  because  I  think  that  it  is  high 
time  that  this  Congress  faced  the  fact 
that  tiiere  are  billions  and  billions  of 
doUan  in  wasteful  spending  and  abuse 
in  varieties  of  departments,  and  one  in 
particfilar  is  defense. 

Now^  let  me  just  show  you  a  few 
dozen  ways  we  could  offset  the  $4.85 
billion  in  medicare  expenses  and  trans- 
fer it  In  the  defense  area.  Let  me  show 
the  Members  something.  This  is  a 
computerized  list  of  132  reports,  and 
in  ea<fi  report  there  are  at  least  15  or 
20  ex$mples  of  cost  overruns.  This  is 
from  the  GAO.  and  the  title  is  "De- 
fense Spending  Cost  Overruns."  Look 
at  thi$  report.  I  am  going  to  show  you. 
this  okie  report.  This  is  132.  They  will 
Just  s  wretch  it  across  there.  All  right. 
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Now,  let  mk  give  you  a  couple  of  exam- 
ples of  wh^t  is  in  these  reports.  These 
are  just  a  ^ew  of  the  cost  overruns.  I 
am  glad  mv  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Texap.  is  concerned  about  this 
because  it  ip  about  time  somebody  is. 

Now.  let  jme  just  show  you  this.  Let 
us  take,  for  example,  the  Black  Hawk 
helicopter  jproject  adding  $5.4  billion 
as  a  cost Jovemm  from  the  original 
contract.  "That  is  more  than  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  medicare. 

For  the  Army  bowling  team,  the  tax- 
payers payj$106.000  to  send  them  from 
one  State  to  another  to  participate  in 
a  tournament. 

They  saifi  that  with  proper  account- 
ing for  contracts,  if  they  just  used 
standardized  accounting,  which  appar- 
ently theyl  do  not,  we  would  save  $4 
billion,  and  one  of  these  reports  alone 
cited  $16  billion  in  cost  overruns.  If 
you  are  oa  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, yiu  probably  received  the 
report  in  March  from  the  Pentagon. 
Because  of  the  Nuim  amendment  to 
the  fiscal  I  1982  defense  authoriztion 
bill,  we  finlally  have  a  provision  that  if 
the  cost  o^  a  weapon  goes  between  15 
and  25  percent  or  more  in  a  year.  then, 
of  course,  they  have  to  report  back  to 
Congress. 

Well,  sirice  March  of  this  year  there 
are  at  least  18  weapons  systems  that 
have  25  pf  rcent  or  more  in  cost  over- 
runs. 

Mr.  MCTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  time  to  me? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  going  to  yield 
time  in  a  few  seconds. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  is 
this:  Medicare  is  part  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  Do  the  Members  want 
to  cut  socipil  security  benefits  for  older 
people? 

If  you  ^ant  to  do  this,  vote  against 
my  amendment.  However.  If  you  sup- 
port putting  the  Defense  Department 
on  notice  ithat  they  cannot  just  issue 
all  these  contracts  and  not  have  any 
kind  of  a  bold  on  their  cost  ovemms. 
then  votel  for  my  amendment.  If  you 
are  for  older  people  and  for  providing 
this  compensation,  vote  for  my  amend- 
ment.       I 

They  are  not  a  strong  lobbying 
group;  tney  are  not  contributors  to 
campaigns,  and  so  forth.  They  are  just 
decent  pepple  who  made  this  country 
what  It  is.j 

So  if  ypu  are  for  older  Americans 
having  at  [least  one-third  to  40  percent 
of  their  health  benefits  covered  then 
you  should  support  this  amendment. 

I  wish  to  submit  the  following  for 
the  REColtD.  It  includes  letters  from 
some  of  the  organizations  supporting 
the  amenoment.  a  list  of  the  organiza- 
tions in  support  and  the  cosponsors  of 
the  amendment. 


May  27,  1982 
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Tri  Catholic  Hxaltm  Associatioii 
op  thk  ultited  states, 

Waahinaton.  D.C.,  May  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Maky  Rose  Oakar. 
Cannon  House  Office  Building. 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dkah  Comokksswomaii  Oakar:  The  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  programs  have  sustained 
substantial  cuts  in  each  of  the  two  preced- 
ing budget  years.  This  year  these  programs 
are  again  targeted  for  substantial  cuts. 

In  enacting  these  cuts  Congress  will  break, 
if  not  shatter,  the  promise  it  made  to  the  el- 
derly and  the  providers  of  care  in  1965.  The 
cuts  directed  at  the  beneficiaries  will  re- 
quire the  beneficiaries  to  pick  up  substan- 
tially more  of  the  financial  burden  of  the 
program. 

Medicare  currently  pays  providers  much 
less  than  it  costs  to  care  for  Medicare  pa- 
tients. In  order  to  stay  financially  solvent 
providers  shift  Medicare's  unpaid  costs  to 
private  sector  patients.  Medicare's  proposed 
fiscal  year  1983  cuts  directed  at  providers 
will  cause  providers  to  shift  more  of  these 
costs  to  the  private  sector.  Once  again.  Med- 
icare will  have  reneged  on  Its  promise  to 
providers  and  private  sector  patients  to  pay 
its  fair  share  of  the  cost  of  caring  for  the 
program's  beneficiaries. 

The  Catholic  Health  ABSoclation,  its  632 
member  hospitals  and  its  232  nursing 
homes,  fully  supports  your  efforts  to 
exempt  these  programs  from  cuts  in  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
Sincerely, 

Patucia  a.  Camiix.  J.D., 

Vice  President, 
Oovemment  Services. 

District  op  Coldmbia  Oppice  on 
AoiMG,  ComnssioN  oh  Aging. 

Waihington,  D.C.  May  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Mart  Rosb  Oakar. 
House  of  Representatives,    Cannon   House 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
Dear  Congresswohah  Oakar:   The   Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Commission  on  Aging  sup- 
ports your  Amendment  No.  22  to  the  First 
Concurrent  Resolution  on  the  1983  Budget. 
We  feel  that  it  is  fair.  Just  and  necessary 
that  Medicare  funds  be  restored  and  that 
such  cuts,  if  necessary,  should  be  made  in 
the  defense  budget. 

The  over  100,000  elders  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  huge  aging  population  of 
this  nation  have  served  this  country  well 
and  therefore  deserve  the  right  to  good 
health  care  that  they  can  afford.  Our  coun- 
try owes  this  to  the  mothers  and  fathers  of 
this  great  nation.  Many  are  now  living  in  an 
atmosphere  of  distress  and  must  be  given 
some  Immediate  relief.  Let  us  not  turn  our 
backs  on  these  disadvantaged  citizens. 

Again,  we  congratulate  you  for  your  lead- 
ership  in   protecting   our   elderly   and   we 
wholeheartedly  support  your  Amendment. 
Sincerely, 

JuANiTA  Thornton, 

Chairperson. 

National  Council 
op  Senior  Citizens, 
Washington,  D.C,  May  26,  1982. 
Hon.  Mart  Rose  Oakar, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Oakar:  I  tun  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens'  Statement  reflecting  our  concern 
over  the  deep  cuts  proposed  in  Medicare  by 
the  Mlchel/Latta  alternative  budget.  As  the 
statement  makes  clear,  there  is  simply  no 
oonoelvable  way  to  come  up  with  $23.3  bil- 
lion in  Medicare  savings  without  a  large  por- 
tion coming  out  of  beneficiaries'  pockets. 


We  appreciate  your  sensitivity  to  the  diffi- 
culty many  older  people  face,  even  today,  in 
paying  their  health  care  bills  and  support 
all  efforts  to  restore  this  money. 
Sincerely, 

WiLUAM  R.  H0TTON, 

Executive  Director. 

Medicare  Budget  Cuts  Will  Hurt  the 

Elderly  and  the  Disabled 
Over  the  past  few  days  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  discussion  about  cutting  the 
Medicare  budget.  It  seems  that  since  the 
proposed  cuts  in  Social  Security  were  cor- 
rectly recognized  as  a  direct  threat  to  the  el- 
derly's  income  security,  such  proposals  were 
withdrawn.  In  their  place,  however,  cuts  as 
deep  as  $23.3  billion  over  three  years  have 
been  proposed  for  the  Medicare  program. 
These  cuts  are  no  less  a  threat  to  the  elder- 
ly's  income  and  health  security  than  were 
the  misguided  Social  Security  proposals. 
The  will  hurt  the  beneficiaries. 

The  President  and  many  members  of  Con- 
gress are  not  willing  to  recognize  the  Medi- 
care proposals  for  what  they  really  are  and 
they  would  have  us  do  the  same.  The  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congressional  proponents  of 
deep  Medicare  cuts  are  telling  us  and  the 
American  people  that  these  cuts  will  not 
impact  the  29  million  elderly  and  disabled 
Medicare  beneficiaries.  This  cannot  possibly 
be  true!  There  Is  no  way  that  we  can  cut  the 
$23.3  billion  from  Medicare  recommended 
by  the  Michel/LatU  budget  without  hurt- 
ing the  beneficiaries. 

As  responsible  members  of  Congress  we 
must  understand  the  implications  of  the 
proposal  that  we  have  before  us  today:  It  Is 
a  devastating  proposal  that  will  erode  the 
health  insurance  protection  as  well  as  the 
health  status  and  income  of  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons.  It  is  a  proposal  which  will 
strike  at  the  very  essence  of  security  for  the 
elderly  and  disabled— their  health— and  yet 
it  is  a  proposal  which  is  being  disguised,  pro- 
tected, and  shrouded  in  lies. 

Think  about  it.  $23.3  billion— the  deepest 
cuts  to  the  Medicare  program  that  have 
ever  been  proposd  are  a  part  of  the  Mlchel- 
Latta  budget.  Where  will  these  cuts  come 
from?  The  proponents  of  this  budget  tell  us 
that  most  of  the  savings  will  come  from 
reform  of  current  hospital  reimbursement 
regulations  and  from  Instituting  changes  in 
hospital  reimbursement,  perhaps  a  prospec- 
tive system  and  limits  on  certain  services. 
Other  savings  may  come  from  altering  the 
eligibility  date  for  Medicare  coverage.  These 
savings,  they  tell  us,  will  not  come  from  the 
beneficiary.  This  simply  cannot  be  true.  In 
fact,  billions  of  dollars  in  cuts  will  be  aimed 
at  elderly  beneficiaries. 

Another  important  question  we  must  ask 
Is:  Do  these  suggestions  for  savings,  or 
others  which  are  not  directly  beneficiary- 
oriented,  add  up  to  $23.3  billion  dollars? 
Many  experts  and  those  of  us  who  under- 
stand the  mechanisms  which  prevail  in  our 
health  care  system  believe  that  the  propos- 
als will  fall  far  short  of  achieving  $23.3  bil- 
lion. For  example,  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee which  struggled  with  many  of  the 
same  savings  proposals  concluded  that  only 
$2.25  billion  could  be.  saved  through  regula- 
tory reform;  the  CBO  said  that  only  about 
$1.75  billion  could  be  saved  in  this  manner. 
Even  adding  a  prospective  reimbursement 
system  to  regulatory  reform  would  still  not 
achieve  the  magnitude  of  savings  claimed  by 
the  proponents  of  this  cut.  Consequently, 
estimates  which  suggest  that  as  much  as  70 
percent  of  the  cuts,  or  $16  billion,  would 
have  to  come  from  proposals  aimed  directly 


at  the  Medicare  beneficiaries  are  more  cred- 
ible than  are  the  claims  that  the  proposals 
will  not  hurt  beneficiaries. 

How  can  we  as  responsible  members  of  the 
Congress  allow  ourselves  to  be  fooled  into 
thinking  that  we  can  accept  a  $23.3  billion 
cut  in  Medicare  without  hurting  the  elderly 
and  disabled  people  whom  we  represent? 
How  can  we  vote  today  without  asking  Mr. 
Latta  or  Mr.  Michel  to  detail  where  they 
will  get  $23.3  biUion  from  Medicare  without 
hurting  the  elderly  or  disabled? 

Finally  I  ask  all  of  you,  if  we  accept  Medi- 
care cuts  of  $23.3  billion  or  even  less,  where 
will  we  go  to  achieve  these  savings  after  we 
realize  that  we  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
duped?  By  then  it  will  be  too  late  to  do  any- 
thing else  but  to  take  it  from  health  care 
benefits  of  the  elderly  and  the  disabled 
when  we  assured  them  that  we  would  not 
and  should  not  do  so.  Is  this  really  what  the 
budget  process  is  all  about? 

American  Federation  op 

Teachers— AFL-CIO, 
Washington,  D.C.  May  24,  1982. 
Hon.  Mary  Rose  Oakar, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Representative  Oakar:  The  Ameri- 
can/Federation of  Teachers-Federation  of 
Nurses  and  Health  Professionals  supports 
your  amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 345  to  restore  the  proposed  cuts  in 
Medicare  for  Fiscal  Year  1983.  We  believe  it 
is  a  vital  amendment  to  the  Budget  Resolu- 
tion. 

Further  reductions  in  Medicare  funding 
would  mean  the  denial  of  essential  health 
services  to  many  elderly  and  disabled  citi- 
zens. This  cannot  be  countenanced  In  the 
name  of  budget  and  tax  reductions. 
Sincerely, 

Gregory  A.  Humphrey. 
Director  of  Legislation. 

Gray  Panthers  Project  Pond, 

Washington,  D.C,  May  26.  1982. 
Hon.  Mary  Rose  Oakar, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congresswoman  Oakar:  On  behalf 
of  our  many  members  who  are  Medicare 
beneficiaries,  and  of  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  access  to  health  care  in  this 
country,  I  want  to  express  our  gratitude  to 
you  for  introducing  the  amendment  to  the 
1983  budget  resolution  calling  for  no  new 
cuts  in  Medicare. 

The  proposals  offered  by  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  Michel-Latta  resolution 
would  be  disastrous  to  Medicare  benefici- 
aries. The  increased  copayments  and  deduc- 
tibles called  for  in  that  resolution  would 
prevent  many  Medicare  beneficiaries  from 
seeking  needed  health  care.  The  proposal  to 
lower  reimbursement  to  doctors  and  other 
providers  under  Medicare  Part  B  would 
almost  surely  kill  consumer  efforts  to  in- 
crease commitment  of  providers  to  accept 
Medicare  assignment  under  Medicare  Part 
B.  a  campaign  in  which  we  have  t>een  very 
active. 

You  have  our  full  support  in  this  fight  to 
save  Medicare  from  further  slashing,  which 
would  inevitably  make  it  of  little  use  to 
many  beneficiaries  who  would  be  inhibited 
from  seeking  needed  health  services  because 
of  increased  out-of-pocket  costs. 
Sincerely, 

Frances  Klapter. 
Coc/iairma?t,  National  Health  Task  Force. 
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N4A. 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  26, 1982. 
Congresawoman  Maxt  Rosk  Oakak, 
Cannon  House  Office  BuUdino, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Di«x  CoRGRXsswoMAif  Oakaiu  The  Nation- 
al Aaaociation  of  Area  Agencies  on  Aging 
(N4A).  would  like  to  register  its  strong  sup- 
port for  Amendment  22.  which  maintains 
Medicare  at  the  current  level  and  in  its  cur- 
rent format.  The  recommendation  to  cut 
Medicare  funding  and  benefits  would  cause 
a  profound  change  in  the  capacity  of  older 
Americans  to  pay  for  life-sustaining  health 
care. 

In  a  time  of  shrinking  resources  and  high 
inflationary  cost,  older  persons  caimot 
afford  out-of-pocket  health  care  costs.  N4A 
appeals  to  the  Congress  to  maintain  a  high 
quality  health  care  program  for  our  nation's 
elderly  by  supporting  Amendment  No.  22. 
Sincerely, 

ROBKRT  DOLSEH. 

Chairman,  S4A  Legislative  Committee. 

[Mailgraml 

May  21.  1982. 
Hon.  Mabt  Rose  Oakar, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  13.3  million  member  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association  and  the  American  As- 
sociation of  Retired  Persons  are  alarmed  by 
the  size  of  the  cuts  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs  projected  in  the  Latta 
budget  alternative.  The  lAtta  budget  cuts 
medicare  by  $4.85  billion  and  medicaid  by 
$483  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  by  a 
total  $25.1  billion  over  the  next  three  fiscal 
years. 

Proponents  of  the  Latta  budget  claim 
such  large  savings  wiU  come  from  "reform" 
of  the  medicare/medicaid  reimbursement 
systems  for  hospitals  and  physicians.  How- 
ever, in  the  absence  of  comprehensive, 
across-the-board  reform  (which  the  Latta 
package  lacks),  these  cuts  wiU  be  shifted  to 
medicare/medicaid  beneficiaries  and  private 
pay  patients.  Cuts  of  this  magnitude  will 
undoubtedly  require  the  Nation's  elderly  to 
pay  huge  new  out-of-pocket  costs  for  medi- 
cal care. 

The  Latta  budget  alternative  cuts  medi- 
care by  more  than  the  administration's 
original  budget  and  by  more  than  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  budget  resolu- 
tion as  modified  recently  on  the  Senate 
floor.  Requiring  such  deep  cuts  fails  to  rec- 
ognize that  the  elderly's  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  medicare  increased  by  27  percent  (as  a 
resiilt  of  last  year's  budget  cuts).  This  comes 
at  a  time  when  medicare  pays  only  38-44 
percent  of  older  persons  total  health  care 
costs. 

To  achieve  the  cuts  proposed  in  the  Latta 
budget  requires  a  60-percent  increase  in 
beneficiaries'  out-of-pocket  expenditures  for 
hospital  care  alone  in  fiscal  year  1983,  and 
even  more  In  the  out  years.  Moreover,  the 
Latta  alternative  requires  substantial  new 
out-of-pocket  costs  for  physician  care  (part 
B  deductible  and  premiums),  and  a  100-per- 
cent increase  in  home  health  care  costs. 

The  Latta  budget  marks  for  medicare  and 
medicaid  are  unfair,  unbalanced,  and  arbi- 
trary. The  associations  strongly  oppose 
these  cuts  and  urge  the  Congress  not  to 
adopt  the  Latta  substitute  which  would 
savage  the  medicare  and  medicaid  programs. 
Pkrr  W.  Hughss, 
Legislative  Counsel 


[Mailgraml 

Oak  Brook,  III., 
May  20.  1982. 
Hon.  MA^tT  Rose  Oakar, 
House  of. Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Heprisehtative:  The  Illinois  Hospi- 
tal Association,  representing  300  hospitals 
in  the  State  of  Illinois,  strongly  urges  you  to 
oppose  ttie  Latta  amendment  to  H.  Con. 
Res.  345  (1st  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983). 

Such  4rastic,  unfair  and  insensitive  cut- 
backs ini  the  medicare  program  would  se- 
verely reiduce  the  quality  of  services  to  the 
beneficiaries  most  in  need  of  health  care. 
David  M.  McConkey, 
Chainkan,  Illinois  Hospital  AasociatioTL 
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'  B7  Women's  Economic  Equrrr 
League 


WEAL  supports  Representative  Oakar 's 
budget  aonendment  to  fully  fund  Medicare 
at  the  ciMTent  level.  This  program  was  cut 
last  yeatf  by  over  $1  billion,  and  any  addi- 
tional cuts  will  cripple  this  program  that's 
so  vital  y>  America's  aging  citizens,  most  of 
whom  arie  women. 

As  it  stands,  medicare  doesn't  cover  Vi  the 
total  heilth  care  costs  of  elderly  recipienU 
and  witU  the  cost  of  health  care  Increasing 
at  an  annual  rate  of  16  percent,  most  aged 
citizens  Will  have  to  rely  more  than  ever  on 
private  insurance  and  personal  funds  to  stay 
well. 

PropoAls  to  save  money  by  reducing  hos- 
pital renibursement  rates  and  by  adding 
out  of  socket  "co-payments"  for  hospital 
stays  anl  home  health  care  visits  will  se- 
verely h^rt  elderly  women  who  make  up  60 
percent  of  all  medicare  recipients.  The 
median  (ncome  of  women  over  65  is  below 
$5,000  vihich  is  considered  "near  poverty" 
level.  R«quirlng  them  to  ante-up  additional 
money  tfom  limited  resources  will  increase 
their  Impoverished  status  and  may  preclude 
them  from  health  care  at  all. 

Nearla  %  of  all  home  health  care  visits  to 
the  elderly  are  made  to  women.  Requiring 
co-paynKnt  could  result  in  increased  institu- 
tionaliz^ion  since  women  with  limited  in- 
comes vikll  be  unlikely  to  afford  even  mini- 
mal, additional  out-of-pocket  costs. 

Increased  insurance  costs  to  employers  by 
requiriic  them  to  pay  for  health  insurance 
for  woriers  over  65  could  force  employed 
seniors  Completely  out  of  the  workplace.  As 
it  is,  o41y  8.1  percent  of  women  over  65 
work,  bit  this  new  proposal  could  Jeopard- 
.ize  theiif  Jobs  and  financial  security. 

No  oiie  denies  that  the  nation's  health 
care  delivery  systems  need  to  be  revised  and 
made  mpre  cost-effective,  medicare  Included 
.  .  .  but  tehort-term  economies  that  don't  ad- 
dress tne  real  problem  and  hurt  the  low- 
income  person  (mostly  women)  will  hurt  aU 
of  us  in  ^he  long  run. 

DICARE  AMENDMENT  COSPONSORS 

Berkley  BedeU.  Walter  Fauntroy,  William 
Gray,  'Joby  Moffett,  Frederick  Richmond, 
Paul  Sknon,  Joseph  Smith,  Clement  Za- 
blocld,  {Barney  Frank,  Richard  Ottinger, 
Ted  Weiss,  George  Crockett,  WUllam 
Lehma4. 

Stenyt  Hoyer.  Ronald  Mottl,  William 
Ratchford,  Edward  Markey,  Christopher 
Smith,  Barbara  Mikulski,  Baltasar  Corrada, 
Geralditie  Ferraro,  Joseph  Addabbo,  Dennis 
Eckart.  Shirley  Chisholm,  Patricia  Schroe- 
der. 


American  Federation  of  Teachers,  Catho- 
lic Health  Association,  Commission  on 
Aging,  Distri^  of  Columbia  Office  on  Aging, 
Gray  Panthers,  National  Association  of 
Area  Agenci^  on  Aging,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retirtd  Teachers  and  the  American 
Association  ^f  Retired  Persons,  National 
Center  of  Black  Aged.  National  Council  for 
Senior  Citize«s. 

National  Council  on  Aging,  National  Edu- 
cation Association,  Office  of  Legislative  Af- 
fairs, Women's  Division,  the  General  Board 
of  Global  Ministries,  United  Methodist 
Church,  Older  Women's  League.  Urban  El- 
derly Coalition.  Women's  Equity  Action 
League,  Natipnal  Organization  for  Women, 
Coalition  on  Block  Grants  and  Human 
Needs,  Cente^  for  Community  Change. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  yoTTL). 

Mr.  MOlrTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  I  the  amendment  being  of- 
fered by  niy  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentlelftdy  from  Ohio. 

To  almost  29  million  elderly  and  dis- 
abled beneficiaries  of  the  medicare 
program,  tne  vote  on  this  amendment 
assumes  a  role  of  historic  importance. 
With  this  I  vote,  the  Congress  will 
decide  whether  or  not  this  Nation  will 
uphold  its  commitment  to  provide  a 
basic  miniknum  level  of  protection 
against  thelcatastrophic  impact  of  sky- 
rocketing health  care  costs.  The 
Senate  has  already  passed  a  budget 
which  would  cut  medicare  by  $17.5  bil- 
lion during!  the  next  3  years.  Thus,  the 
elderly  of  America  are  looking  to  us  at 
this  momeM  to  stand  with  them  and 
defend  the|  vital  services  they  depend 
on. 

Medicare!  beneficiaries  already  expe- 
rience heajjth  care  costs  which  are  2Vi 
times  greater  than  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  population.  In  fact,  elderly  people 
already  haye  to  pay  more  out  of  their 
own  pocke1|s  for  health  care  than  prior 
to  the  enadtment  of  medicare.  Poverty 
rates  for  the  elderly  have  increased 
the  last  2  sears.  How  can  we  therefore 
expect  thi  elderly  to  empty  their 
pockets  wften  they  are  fast  running 
out  of  pockets  to  empty? 

Proposals  to  cut  medicare  to  balance 
the  budgef  really  propose  a  sickness 
levy,  squeezing  the  most  from  those 
who  are  the  most  seriously  ill.  The 
amen(iment  before  us  today  would 
protect  the  elderly  from  what  they 
fear  most:!  increases  in  the  costs  of 
vital  medidal  services.  The  dollar  loss 
from  fraud,  waste,  and  mismanage- 
ment that  I  can  be  ferreted  out  of  the 
Pentagon  budget  alone  would  more 
than  offset  the  costs  of  the  medicare 
program  apid  retain  its  vital  protec- 
tions. 

I  want  io  commend  my  colleague 
from  OhiQ  for  offering  this  amend- 
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ment.  I  Joi  a  with  her  in  declaring  that 
this  Housii  cannot  turn  its  back  and 
allow  the  )rutal  rape  of  the  medicare 
program.  :  urge  the  passage  of  this 
amendmei  t. 


Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
make  an  inquiry  as  to  how  much  time 
I  have  consumed? 

The  CHAHUifAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakab)  has  16  minutes 
remaining. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  COLEBCAN). 

Mr.  COLEBCAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Let  me  speak  to  my  colleagues  on 
my  side  of  the  aisle.  This  is  the  only 
amendment  that  we  are  going  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  on  to  show  the 
senior  citizens  of  this  country  that  we 
are  not  going  to  make  budget  savings 
at  the  expense  of  the  elderly. 

I  rose  last  night  and  said  that  I  was 
very  disappointed  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Waxmak)  was  not 
offering  his  amendment.  He  was  very 
forthright  and  honest  in  indicating  he 
was  not  offering  his  amendment  for 
political  purposes,  that  he  wanted  to 
make  sure  that  no  budget  passed  this 
House,  or  at  least  the  Latta  budget  not 
pass  the  House,  but  if  the  Latta 
budget  did  pass  the  House,  then  senior 
citizens  are  going  to  have  to  pay  for  it. 
I  assume  that  means  there  is  going  to 
be  a  great  fire  storm  of  protest  and 
concern  from  our  senior  citizens  for 
which  the  gentleman  wants  to  utilize 
for  his  party's  political  advantage.  He 
admitted  it  on  the  floor,  and  he  was 
very  forthright  in  that. 

I  am  afraid,  Mr.  Chairman— and  I 
now  speak  to  members  of  my  party— 
that  we  are  about  to  substitute  a  $40 
billion  stick  of  dynamite,  which  is 
what  we  had,  with  all  the  discussion 
about  the  savings  in  social  security 
earlier  this  year  with  a  $23  biUion  fire 
storm  that  is  going  to  hit  every  one  of 
you  and  hit  our  party  in  November. 

I  think  we  have  an  opportunity  right 
now  to  address  that.  I  do  not  support 
cutting  national  defense.  Look  at  my 
record.  I  have  never  reduced  spending 
for  national  defense  when  I  felt  it  was 
necessary. 

This  is  the  only  amendment  that  we 
are  going  to  get  to  today  to  address 
the  medicare  issue.  I  tell  my  friends 
that  we  still  have  to  go  to  conference. 
If  you  are  really  concerned  about  the 
defense  cut,  that  can  be  restored  or  at 
least  partially  restored  in  conference, 
but  there  is  no  other  way  we  can  re- 
store this  money  to  medicare  except 
through  this  amendment. 

Let  me  point  out  exactly  where  all 
the  budgets  fall  on  medicare.  When 
the  President  submitted  his  budget 
earlier  this  year  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
he  was  going  to  have  savings  of  $2.4 
billion  for  medicare  in  1983,  with  a  cu- 
mulative savings  of  $15.3  bUllon  over  3 
years.  The  Senate  budget  proposal 
which  passed  that  body  would  save 
$4.1  billion  in  1983  and  a  ciunulatlve 
$18.4  billion  over  3  years.  The  Latta 
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proposal  now  comes  to  us,  and  it  Is 
going  to  save  $4.8  billion  In  1983  and 
$23.3  billion  over  3  years. 

D  1045 
It  is  obvious  that  this  proposal  cuts 
more  in  medicare  than  any  other  pro- 
posal that  has  been  discussed. 

I  am  saying  why  do  we  have  to  face 
that?  If  it  is  such  a  great  idea  why  did 
the  President  not  submit  it  in  his 
budget  to  us  in  February?  If  it  is  such 
a  great  idea  why  did  not  the  other 
body,  controlled  by  our  party,  put  the 
same  thing  In  their  budget? 

Well,  they  did  not  and  for  good 
reason.  But  now  it  has  been  left  up  to 
us  to  make  this  decision.  I  think  that 
the  decision  ought  to  be  to  eliminate 
these  cuts  in  medicare  with  this 
amendment.  That  is  all  we  have  avail- 
able to  us  right  now. 

I  know  that  my  friends  are  going  to 
get  up  after  I  leave  here  and  say  much 
of  this  saving  is  going  to  come  out  of 
hospital  cost  containment,  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  savings  that  are  going  to 
come  from  hospital  cost  containment. 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman  per- 
sonally told  me  this. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  if  we  ever 
had  the  political  fortitude  to  pass  the 
hospital  cost  containment  legislation, 
the  estimates  are  not  that  we  are 
going  to  save  $12  billion  over  3  years 
or  anything  like  that,  but  it  is  closer  to 
$3  billion  or  maybe  $2  billion. 

So  I  do  not  think  we  are  really  going 
to  be  able  to  save  it  in  hospital  cost 
containment. 

Let  us  just  envision  what  is  going  to 
happen  if  and  when  we  do  get  to  the 
point  of  bringing  up  legislation  to  keep 
hospital  costs  in  line.  Who  is  going  to 
be  pitted  against  each  other?  We  are 
going  to  have  the  doctors  and  the  hos- 
pital boards  of  tnistees  descend  upon 
us— leaders  of  our  community— telling 
us  why  we  should  not  do  it  on  the  one 
hand  and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
going  to  have  the  senior  citizens  stand- 
ing out  there  saying  that  we  should  do 
it. 

I  am  not  sure  who  is  going  to  win  in 
that  political  confrontation  but  I  will 
tell  you  one  thing,  we  are  standing  up 
here  making  a  decision  for  elderly 
people  who  are  caught  in  the  middle, 
caught  between  the  high  cost  of  pro- 
viding health  services  through  hospi- 
tals or  doctors  and  being  caught 
through  the  budgetary  process. 

All  I  am  saying  is  I  would  like  to 
have  any  of  us  stand  up  here  and  tell 
people  that  we  are  putting  them  right 
in  the  middle  and  we  cannot  do  any- 
thing about  it. 

I  think  we  can  do  something  about 
it.  We  can  do  something  about  it  by 
passing  this  amendment. 

This  does  not  increase  the  deficit. 
There  will  be  some  who  will  say  they 
are  actually  increasing  aid  to  medicare 
in  the  Latta  proposal.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains the  elderly  are  still  going  to 


have  to  pay  more  out  of  pocket  for 
hospital  bills  If  this  amendment  fails. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukkma). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio— I  am  most  sympathetic  to 
her  request  and  her  effort  here,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  has  emphasized  an  important 
point.  This  Is  in  fact  the  last  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  meaningful  effort  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  and  those  who 
are  medicare  recipients. 

Therefore,  would  the  gentlewoman 
consider  a  unanimous  consent  request 
to  modify  the  proposal  to  the  amount 
of  $2.1  billion,  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
suring passage? 

The  $4.85  billion  is  in  Jeopardy  and  I 
would  urge  the  gentlewoman  to  under- 
stand that,  as  applied  to  the  Latta 
amendment,  this  may  be  the  last  time 
that  we  have  the  opportunity  to  make 
this  meaningful  improvement  for  the 
elderly  in  this  country. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  for  her  proposal.  I  know 
she  is  sympathetic  to  my  proposal. 

I  think  cutting  medicare  a  nickel  is  a 
nickel  too  much  so.  therefore,  I  will 
not  accept  the  gentlewoman's  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  But  you  under- 
stand the  consequences,  that  we  may 
then  ultimately  end  up  with  a  budget 
that  makes  extraordinary  cuts? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTCHDMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment really  for  two  reasons.  It  cuts  too 
much  out  of  defense  outlays  on  the 
Latta  proposal. 

The  Latta  proi>osal  cuts  $7.5  billion 
from  defense.  This  would  cut  an  addi- 
tional $4.8  billion,  which  would  be 
aroimd  $12  billion,  out  of  outlays  for 
defense  of  this  country. 

The  second  reason  is  because  the 
amendment  is  really  unworkable  the 
way  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  has  drawn  up  the  amendment. 

She  cuts  on  outlays  $4.8  billion. 
Under  the  amendment,  on  reconcilia- 
tion, she  only  says  the  committee 
would  have  to  take  out  $400  million  in 
authority.  That  is  impossible  the  way 
the  defense  account  is  handled. 

I  would  point  out  that  you  would 
have  to  take  out  much  more  under  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  in 
budget  authority.  If  you  take  it  out  of 
the  account.in  the  cut  she  is  making  in 
the  military  you  would  have  two  ways 
to  take  it  out.  You  would  have  to  take 
it  out  of  the  personnel  account  active 
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duty   pay   and   retired   pay.   That   is 
matching  one  to  one. 

Tou  have  to  take  out  $4.8  billion  in 
budget  authority  if  you  take  It  out  in 
outlays.  $400  million  In  budget  author- 
ity in  the  amendment  is  not  enough. 

The  other  account  you  would  have 
to  take  out  this  $4.8  billion  in  budget 
authority  or  outlays  would  have  to  be 
the  procurement  account  which  are 
supplies,  fuels,  and  we«)ons. 

You  would  have  to  multiply  either  3 
or  4  times  $5  billion,  which  would 
mean  you  would  have  to  take  out  $15 
to  $25  billion  in  budget  authority, 
anyway  you  look  at  it,  and  that  is  a  lot 
of  authority  to  be  taking  out  of  this 
account. 

So  the  amendment.  I  repeat,  the  way 
it  is  dravm  up,  is  unworkable.  You 
cannot  take  $400  million  out  of  the 
budget  authority.  You  would  have  to 
take.  If  you  take  it  out  of  personnel, 
you  would  have  to  take  as  much  as  $5 
billion  under  the  authority.  If  you 
take  it  out  of  procurement  you  would 
have  to  take  at  least  $15  billion  out  of 
budget  authority. 

So,  therefore,  I  would  hope  that  the 
committee  would  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cohablk). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
this  remarkable  form  of  Russian  rou- 
lette which  the  leaders  of  the  House 
have  forced  on  us  here  we  have  a  most 
imhappy  conjunction  of  medicare  and 
defense.  I  am  not  going  to  talk  about 
that  although  I  think  it  is  a  terrible 
way  to  make  both  medicare  policy  and 
defense  policy,  and  I  want  to  express 
my  resentment  that  we  are  having  to 
make  this  choice. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  are  several  points  that 
ought  to  be  addressed  In  what  we 
hewd  last  night  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and  the 
Environment,  the  gentleman  from 
California.  Mr.  Waxman . 

The  first  is  that  he  said  we  have 
decimated  the  medicare  program  in 
the  Latta  amendment.  The  figures 
show  quite  the  contrary.  They  show 
that  medicare  is  going  to  grow  by  6.2 
percent  next  year,  10.6  percent  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  11.7  percent  the  fol- 
lowing year,  for  a  total  of  31.3  percent. 
If  that  is  decimation,  let  me  tell  my 
colleagues  that  there  are  many  pro- 
gram directors  who  would  love  to  be 
decimated  in  the  same  way  in  the 
course  of  this  fiscal  crisis.  Medicare  is 
in  fact  a  very  dynamic  part  of  our 
budget  and  it  needs  to  be  dealt  with. 

We  cannot  assume  that  the  social 
contract  is  cast  in  brass  and  cannot  be 
changed  in  any  way,  or  we  are  going  to 
have  bankruptcy  not  only  in  this  pro- 
gram but  in  the  total  Government.  We 
simply  have  to  have  a  degree  of 
reform  from  time  to  time  if  we  are  to 
keep  not  Just  our  Government  under 
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control  put  meet  our  obligation  to  oiu-       I    deem   that 
elderly  fatlzens.  achieve  myself, 

There  is  a  second  thing  the  gentle- 
man from  California  Mr.  Waxmaw, 
said  which  I  believe  needs  to  be  ad- 
dressed^  I  do  not  know  if  I  heard  him 
correctlkr,  Mr.  Chairman,  but  I  under- 
stood hUn  to  say  last  night  that  if  the 
House  In  its  wisdom  were  to  direct, 
through  the  adoption  of  the  Latta 
amendment,  the  cutback  in  the 
growthfof  medicare  that  is  proposed 
thereini  that  in  fact,  his  committee 
would  ftot  bring  reconciliation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  that  they  would 
defy  thfe  instructions  of  the  House. 

The  fhing  that  confuses  me  about 
that  is  I  that  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia's siK>committee  does  not  have  con- 
trol of  Medicare.  In  fact,  it  Is  the  Ways 
and  M^ans  Committee  that  has  that 
Jurisdi<Aion. 

I  would  like  to  ask  my  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Commtttee,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. Mp"  RosTENKOwsKi,  if  he  is  part 
and  parcel  of  any  such  agreement  that 
our  coihmlttee  would  defy  the  orders 
of  the  House  in  a  reconciliation  In- 
struction. 

Wheljher  or  not  my  chairman  agrees 
with  tl^e  instruction,  it  seems  to  me 
t  is  close  to  contempt  for  the 
ion  if,  in  fact,  the  committees 
g  to  resist  the  instructions  of 
as  a  whole,  adopted  here  on 
r  of  the  House. 

ask  my  chairman  if  he  Is  part 
an  agreement? 

ROSTENKOWSKI.    Will    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  yield  to  my  chair- 
man,   r 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  am  happy 
that  my  colleague  on  the  Ways  and 
Means  I  Committee  has  addressed  this 
question  to  me.  I  am  part  of  no  ar- 
rangement, no  deal,  no  understanding 
with  r^pect  to  the  numbers. 

I  thttik  it  is  going  to  be  our  obliga- 
tion, i^  we  are  going  to  believe  in  the 
budget  process,  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  meet  our  obligations  as  directed 
by  the  budget  resolution,  and  I  intend 
to  do  that. 

I  do,  however,  question  whether  or 
not  we  can  meet  the  numbers  that  are 
direct^  to  us  in  the  Latta  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  pONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man fdr  clarifying  that. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  want 
to  mage.  We  are  being  forced  to  accept 
either  ithe  Latta  amendment  figure  for 
medictre  or  to  cut  back  defense  by  the 
same  gmount. 

Let  tne  say  if  the  Latta  amendment 
is  adoDted  that  I  personally  will  try  to 
use  whatever  influence  I  have  to  go  no 
furth^  than  the  figure  in  the  other 
body's  budget  on  this  issue,  the  $4.1 
billion  that  is  cut  this  year  rather 
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figure   too    hard    to 


use  will  have  to  work  its 
such  sort  of  an  arrange- 


But  I  am  I  being  forced  in  the  choice 
that  is  presiented  to  me  now  to  assume 
that  the 
will  throi 
ment. 

In 
ultimately 
budget  dlf  1 
want  to  sa; 
used  in  t 
good  that 
concerned 


with  the  conferees  that 

be  trying  to  resolve  any 

rentlal  that  is  adopted.  I 

that  my  influence  will  be 

t  direction,  for  whatever 

to  the  Members  who  are 

about   this  depth  of  cut 

back  in  growth  of  medicare. 

I  want  to  repeat,  though,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  cut  is  a  cut  in  the  growth  of 
benefits.  It,  is  not  a  decimation,  as  has 
been  said,  and  it  is  a  restraint  in 
growth  which  I  believe  we  must  con- 
sider. 

It  is  my 
ly  people 
their  medli 
why,  becai 
ing  very  s 
growth  in 


than  Ithe    $4.8    billion    reduction    in 
growt  1  of  the  Latta  budget. 


rsonal  view  that  the  elder- 
terrlbly  Insecure  about 
costs  and  I  understand 
medical  costs  are  flgur- 
arply  in  the  cause  of  the 
his  very  program.  The  cur- 
rent progr^  covers  the  first  60  days 
of  illness.  I  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  we  fii^  some  way  of  rationalizing 
our  suppoitt  of  the  elderly  so  that  the 
long-term  deteriorative  illness  which  is 
not  covered  by  medicare  will  be  in 
some  way  i  ticked  up  in  a  reform  which 
this  House  has  too  long  delayed. 

We  cam  tot  continue  to  cover  the 
first  60  diys  only,  and  totally,  and 
expect  our  costs  to  stay  under  control. 
We  must  dive  some  reassxirance  to  the 
elderly  on  that  account. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
Ways  and  Means  Commlt- 
ntleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

SKI). 

OWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
somewhat   disappointed 
to  be  dealing  with  medi- 
same  way  that  we  have 
dealt  with  social  security  in  the  politi- 
cal arena.  I  hope  we  will  not  find  our- 
selves in  ttie  sad  situation— as  we  are 
for  social  security— in  which  the  politi- 
cal   sensitivities     make    constructive 
action  nearly  impossible. 

We  have  a  reconciliation  direction  in 
the  Latta  sub8titut«  that  is  far  in 
excess  of  what  I  think  the  Ways  and 
Means  ^CSommittee  can  accomplish 
with  respe  ct  to  medicare  cuts. 

One  has  to  understand  and  recognize 
that  the  medicare  system  is  facing  a 
serious  financial  problem.  The  hospi- 
tal insurance  trust  fund  is  expected  to 
nin  out  in  1987.  Under  intermediate 
economic  projections,  between  now 
and  1995  the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund  will  need  some  $500  billion  in  in- 
creased r«venues  or  reduced  expendi- 
tures, or  some  combination  thereof. 

I  realize  major  changes  are  coming 
in  the  medicare  program  and  I  am  not 
resisting  the  consideration  of  them 
over  the  next  several  years. 
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man  of  thi 
tee.  the  g( 

ROSTENKO 

Mr.  Ri 

man,  I 
that  we 
care  in  t: 


Both  the  Jones  and  Latta  substitutes 
demand  high  cuts  right  now  in  per- 
haps the  most  sensitive  programs  of 
the  Federal  budget,  health  care  for 
the  elderly.  The  Jones  resolution  calls 
for  $2.15  bllUon  in  fiscal  year  1983,  or 
an  aggregate  of  $9.4  billion  in  the  next 
3  years.  The  Latta  substitute  asks  for 
$4.8  billion  next  year  and  $23  billion  in 
the  next  3  years. 

For  the  record.  I  would  like  to  clari- 
fy precisely  what  the  Latta  resolution 
means  In  relation  to  the  hospital  cost 
containment  bill  that  was  voted  on  the 
floor  on  November  15,  1979.  The  Latta 
resolution  seeks  medicare  hospital  re- 
imbursement changes  of  some  $12.3 
billion  in  the  3-year  period  from  fiscal 
year  1983  to  1985.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  the  Hos- 
pital Cost  Contaliunent  Act,  by  com- 
parison, would  only  have  saved  the 
medicare  program  $2.29  billion  in  the 
first  3  years  after  its  enactment  and 
only  $6.7  billion  in  the  5-year  period 
from  fiscal  year  1980-84. 

The  difference  between  the  Latta 
and  Jones  resolutions  for  fiscal  year 
1983  is  in  the  neighborhood  of  $2.7  bU- 
llon.  That  is  a  lot  of  money.  That  is  a 
lot  of  pain.  I  am  afraid  that  cuts  of 
this  size  cannot  be  made  without 
harming  about  29  million  people  re- 
ceiving medicare.  However.  I  also  be- 
lieve that  the  budget  process  is  neces- 
sary and  that  we  are  going  to  have  to 
follow  it.  But  I  think  we  have  to  be  re- 
alistic. I,  Just  like  you,  read  the  collo- 
quies and  exchanges  that  take  place  in 
the  other  body.  Let  me  quote  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee said  during  debate  on  the 
budget: 

The  Sen»tor  from  Kansas  is  not  enthusi- 
astic about  making  the  level  of  cuts  in  the 
medicare  and  medicaid  programs  that  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  would  require  but 
I  believe  these  numbers  represent  a  good  ne- 
gotiating position.  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposal  seeks  savings  of  $2  billion  in 
1983.  $3.2  billion  in  1984  and  $4.8  bllUon  in 
1985.  I  would  hope  and  expect  that  we  will 
emerge  from  the  conference  with  figures 
closer  to  $3  to  $4  billion  1983.  approximate- 
ly $5  billion  In  1984,  and  somewhere  in  the 
range  of  >6  billion  In  1985. 

I  also  recognize  that  we  are  going  to 
go  to  conference.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  Latta  amendment  is  defeated.  The 
only  reason  I  support  the  Oakar 
amendment  is  so  that  we  can  come  to 
some  arrangement  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess that  is  realistic  with  respect  to 
medicare  reductions.  The  House  con- 
ferees need  numbers  that  can  be  com- 
promised to  reach  some  reasonable  re- 
duction. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
has  committed  Itself  and  has  sincerely 
participated  in  the  budget  process,  and 
I  am  proud  of  that  committee.  We 
have  never  failed  to  make  a  committed 
effort  to  comply  with  instructions  that 
direct  us  to  make  budget  cuts  or  raise 
revenues.  But  I  honestly  believe  that 


the  budget  process  is  becoming  a 
mockery  If  we  are  given  impossible  in- 
structions. There  is  no  way  we  can 
lower  expenditures  in  medicare  by  $4.8 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Senate  resolution  proposed  to 
reduce  medicare  by  $4.1  billion.  The 
Jones  amendment  is  $2.1  billion.  Com- 
promising in  the  area  between  $2.1  bil- 
lion and  $4.1  billion  will  force  me  to 
march  my  Members  into  a  swamp  that 
we  cannot  get  out  of. 

So  what  I  intend  to  do— and  I  am 
not  doing  this  because  I  am  disap- 
pointed or  discouraged,  but  because  I 
am  realistic— is  follow  the  budget  proc- 
ess. We  will  make  as  many  cuts  as  we 
can  reasonably  make.  But  should  we 
not  meet  the  obligation  that  is  given 
us,  I  intend  to  come  back  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
give  to  those  people  who  voted  for  the 
Latta  amendment  and  the  $4.8  billion 
cut  in  medicare  a  chance  to  follow 
through  on  that  commitment.  I  am 
going  to  expect  you  to  support  amend- 
ments in  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  that 
will  cut  medicare  to  the  degree  that 
you  advocate  today. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  RosTENKowsKi)  so  that  he 
may  respond  to  a  question. 

Did  I  imderstand  the  chairman  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
say  that  he  was  supporting  the  Oakar 
amendment.  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
he  well  knows  that  there  is  $200  bil- 
lion waiting  for  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee out  there  for  the  next  3  years? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  am  sup- 
porting the  Oakar  amendment  mainly 
because  the  figure  that  is  set  in  the 
Senate  is  $4.1  billion,  and  if  you  are 
going  to  go  to  conference  and  look  for 
a  compromise,  you  might  come  out 
with  $2.1  billion  in  medicare  reduction, 
which  is  the  realistic  number  in  the 
Jones  resolution.  We  cannot  meet 
your  numbers 

Mr.  LATTA.  The  gentleman  is  also 
saying  to  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  you  are  not  going  to  take  any- 
thing. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  would 
prefer  to  have  my  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  go  ta  conference 
and  come  back  with  the  2.1  figure. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man  from  Connecticut   (Iilr.   Ratch- 

FORD). 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  a  number  of  compelling  rea- 
sons to  support  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment. The  prime  reason  is  the  cuts  in 
aging  services  that  you  imposed  in 
1981— social  security  cuts  (minimum 
benefits,  disability  benefits,  sick  bene- 
fits) all  under  social  security.  Fuel  as- 
sistance cuts  imposed  upon  the  aging, 
legal  service  cuts  imp<Med  upon  the 
aging,  title  XX  health  cuts  imposed 
upon  the  aging,  transportation  cuts 
imposed  upon  the  aging,  housing  cuts 


imposed  upon  the  aging,  and.  yes. 
medicare  and  medicaid  cuts  imposed 
upon  the  aging. 

We  must  not  repeat  the  mistake  of 
1981.  The  only  way  we  can  avoid  this 
mistake  is  to  support  the  Oakar 
amendment. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoHEs). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, let  me  clarify  the  Issue  involving 
the  reconciliation  process.  Whatever 
both  bodies  of  Congress  use  as  a  target 
to  reconcile,  the  Budget  Committee  in- 
tends to  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  to  allow  amendments  to  be 
made  in  order  to  reach  that  amount 
provided  for  in  reconciliation  if  me  ap- 
propriate committees  do  not  meet  the 
targets  agreed  to  by  Congress.  I  don't 
believe  that  this  Issue  wiU  be  reached 
because  the  standing  committees  will 
meet  their  obligations,  but  if  a  prob- 
lem arises,  the  Budget  Committee  wlU 
meet  its  obligations.  Nevertheless,  if 
the  Latta  substitute  passes,  which 
calls  for  cuts  greatly  above  that  which 
can  be  accomplished  in  the  medicare 
area,  then  it  is  going  to  be  incumbent 
upon  the  minority  and  the  administra- 
tion to  recommend  specifically  how 
those  cuts  are  to  be  made.  If  they  do 
that,  we  will  work  to  insure  that  those 
particular  amendments  will  be  made  in 
order.  I  want  that  clarified. 

Regarding  the  Oakar  amendment,  it 
has  good  intentions;  but  I  must  oppose 
this  amendment  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons. 

In  the  first  place,  all  of  the  entitle- 
ment programs  should  be  subject  to 
reform,  and  I  believe  what  we  have 
suggested  in  the  Budget  Committee  is 
a  proper  reform.  Some  savings  in  that 
area  can  be  achieved  without  hurting 
basic  benefits  of  retired  persons.  But 
in  order  to  offset  that,  the  amoimt  of 
cuts  in  defense  would  clearly  be  un- 
conscionable. In  order  to  get  budget 
authority  to  match  the  budget  author- 
ity loss  in  medicare  in  defense,  you 
would  either  have  to  wipe  away  all 
COLA  increases  or  you  would  have  to 
cut  $40  billion  in  budget  authority 
from  weapons  systems,  and  that 
simply  is  not  feasible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlenuui  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Sthattok). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  a  number  of  discussions  of  a 
theoretical  nature  this  morning  about 
our  elderly  citizens  and  the  Impact  of 
medicare.  As  one  who  has  Just  recently 
become  eligible  for  medicare,  let  me 
say  that  I  certainly  do  not  want  to  see 
that  program  cut.  It  is  bad  enough  at 
the  present  time.  If  you  want  to  get 
something  back  from  medicare,  you 
have  got  to  fill  out  about  10  pages  of 
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forms,  send  them  -in.  and  wait  4  or  5 
months  to  get  maybe  30  percent  or  40 
percent  of  what  you  spent.  If  there  is 
any  FVsderal  program  which  does  not 
benefit  from  having  money  thrown  at 
it,  as  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  DowHTsr)  indicated  yesterday,  it 
is  medicare.  But  there  is  a  lot  that  has 
to  be  straightened  out  in  that  pro- 
gram. I -have  supported  it  from  the 
outset  and  certainly  I  do  not  want  to 
see  the  program  damaged.  But  as  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jems)  has  indicated,  this  is  the  not 
the  way  to  nm  a  railroad.  We  are 
gravely  Jeopardizing  our  national  de- 
fense if  we  try  to  correct  the  problems 
in  medicare  simply  by  taking  money 
out  of  the  defense  budget.  Under  the 
Oakar  amendment,  $4.8  billion  must 
be  reconciled  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  that  would  force  us  to 
go  below  the  defense  posture  of  the 
Carter  budget  at  a  time  when  sup- 
posedly we  are  trying  to  show  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  intend  to  rebuild 
our  defenses.  I  believe  the  amendment 
is  well-intentioned,  but  it  ought  not  be 
done  in  this  particular  way. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee who  has  to  write  this  medicare  leg- 
islation does  not  have  any  time  at  all 
because  of  the  commitments  that  are 
already  made.  I  have  checked  with  the 
minority  and  I  have  checked  with  the 
author. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  4  addi- 
tional minutes  for  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  and,  to  be  fair,  for  4 
minutes  to  the  opposition. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have 
no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Jacobs)  is  recog- 
nized for  4  minutes. 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JACOBS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

As  an  original  and  I  might  say  proud 
member  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging— I  rise  to  denounce  the 
cruel  efforts  of  the  authors  of  the 
Latta  substitute  to  slash  some  $23  bil- 
lion from  medicare  over  the  next  3 
years.  This  cut  angers  me  because  it 
once  again  demonstrates  the  basic  con- 
tempt that  the  administration's 
economic  program  has  for  the  poor 
and  needy  elderly  of  this  Nation. 

I  will  not  stand  here  and  say  that 
medicare  Is  an  exemplary  Federal  pro- 
gram for  it  is  not.  In  many  respects 
the  medicare  program— bom  out  of 
the  euphoria  of  the  Great  Society- 
has  matured  against  the  realities  of 
our  present  society  of  economic  limits. 
More  specifically— when  medicare  was 


first  (^vised  in  the  mld-I960's  it  was 
intended  to  cover  about  80  percent  of 
the  average  health  care  bill  of  a  poor 
person  over  the  age  of  65.  Today  ac- 
cording to  our  Select  Committee  on 
Aging4-medlcare  covers  something  like 
40  percent  of  the  average  senior  citi- 
zen heidth  care  bill. 

The  1982  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
which  I  voted  against  unleashed  the 
first  frontal  attack  on  medicare.  Per- 
haps the  most  onerous  feature  of  this 
legislation— the  implementing  tool  of 
the  President's  economic  plan,  called 
for  a  jdramatic  $100  increase  over  3 
years  fn  the  amount  of  out  of  pocket 
expends  an  older  person  would  have 
to  payjbef ore  medicare  could  be  of  any 
help.  Qn  January  1— the  millions  of  el- 
derly on  medicare  got  the  first  taste  of 
this  bitter  medicine— the  out  of  pocket 
obligation  rose  from  $228  to  $256. 

The  Latta  substitute  before  us— 
would  plunge  the  cruel  sword  of  econ- 
omy even  deeper  into  the  heart  of 
medicare.  If  medicare  is  in  fact  cut  by 
$23  bilion  over  the  next  3  years— who 
sufferf?  Not  the  hospitals  or  doctors 
who  ate  reimbursed  by  medicare— not 
the  nQrsing  homes  and  intermediate 
care  ftcilities  who  have  seen  their  in- 
comes I  rise  thanks  to  generous  medi- 
care neimbursements.  No  ladies  and 
gentleman— the  ones  who  will  suffer 
will  bet  the  elderly  citizens  who  rely  so 
despemtely  on  medicare  to  protect 
them  in  the  event  of  illness. 

The ,  proponents  of  these  cuts  con- 
tend tjhat  they  will  be  accomplished 
simply  by  switching  hospitals  to  a  pro- 
spective reimbursement  system.  In 
theory  I  support  this  idea— it  makes 
commftnsense  and  might  even  provide 
incentives  to  lower  hospital  costs. 
Howe^r  it  is  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion t^ovi  prospective  reimbursement 
can  pUDduce  $23  billion  in  savings  over 
3  year$  and  if  it  does  not  how  will  it  be 
accomplished— yes  by  slashing  what 
medicare  pays  for  and  charging  needy 
senior^  more  to  get  less. 

We  are  in  the  second  year  of 
Reaganomics.  Again  in  concept  the 
idea  of  cutting  Federal  spending— and 
taxes  fnd  regulations  makes  good  com- 
monsoise  in  terms  of  economic  recov- 
ery. li)wever  we  are  now  in  the  practi- 
cal pnases  of  the  plan— not  the  theo- 
retical We  are  seeing  human  suffering 
as  a  result  of  these  cuts  in  Federal 
spending.  We  are  seeing  a  hoax  being 
perpetrated  on  our  seniors— promising 
them  pi  safety  net— only  to  have  It  be 
so  porous  as  to  be  of  no  value. 

I  reiterate— we  cannot  approve  $23 
billioa  in  cuts  under  medicare  without 
having  it  produce  loss  in  critical 
services  to  oiu"  needy  elderly.  One  esti- 
mate d  have  seen  points  to  the  fact 
that  as  much  as  70  percent  of  the  total 
savings  called  for  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute vill  have  to  be  paid  directly  by 
the  eloerly  in  the  form  of  higher  medi- 
care insurance  payments— additional 
out-o4-pocket  physician  and  hospital 
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payments  Imd  additional  payments  for 
home  health  care  and  other  services. 

Finally  et  me  point  out  that  even 
the  Senat!  in  their  budget  resolution 
did  not  &a^  for  as  high  a  cut  as  does 
the  Latta  substitute.  In  fact  what  we 
are  being  asked  to  support  in  Latta  is 
fully  $6  billion  more  than  what  the 
Senate  approved. 

Do  we  want  to  be  party  to  a  proposal 
which  will  cause  reductions  in  hesJth 
care  for  ^9  million  elderly?  Do  we 
want  to  be  a  party  to  a  proposal  which 
will  make  kn  older  person  pay  more  in 
out-of-pocket  expenses  the  sicker  they 
are?  Do  we  want  to  be  a  party  to  a  pro- 
posal whidh  continues  to  drive  elderly 
citizens  deeper  into  poverty  and  de- 
spair? I  heme  the  answer  is  reflected  in 
a  no  vote  For  the  Latta  substitute  and 
support  nor  all  those  amendments 
which  seek  to  restore  funds  for  medi- 
care.        J 

Mr.  JACiOBS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
port the!  Oakar  amendment.  The 
Oakar  amendment  essentially  provides 
that  we  wpll  spend  less  money  killing 
people  in  other  countries  and  more 
money  cui|ing  people  in  this  country. 

I  hear  it!  said  that  if  this  amendment 
passes  there  is  some  sort  of  scheme  to 
scuttle  th0  military  cuts  in  conference. 
I  shall  be  a  member  of  the  medicare 
conference  committee,  and  I  shall 
keep  faitb  with  what  I  say  on  the 
floor.        j 

None  or  these  resolutions  cuts  the 
rising  costs  of  medicare.  All  three  of 
the  resol|itions  simply  shift  those 
costs  to  tbose  least  able  to  pay  them. 
Because  ojf  the  cruelty  of  the  budget 
resolution!  and  reconciliation  legisla- 
tion of  la^  year,  in  some  States  Medl- 
Gap  insurfuice  premiums  have  risen  70 
percent. 

I  hear  Jbrave  speeches  here  about 
how  someone  is  willing  to  vote  to  cut 
the  cost  01  the  medicare  program.  But 
I  do  not  h^ar  those  speeches  taking  on 
the  AMA.  |I  do  not  hear  those  speeches 
taking  onj  the  Hospital  Association.  I 
those  speeches  taking  on 
are  literally  robbing  the 
id  taking  advantage  of  this 
program  tp  do  so.  I  hear  those  speech- 
es taking  on  our  mothers  and  fathers 
and  our  grandmothers  and  grandfa- 
thers.       I 

The  bigj  hero,  the  lion  tamer,  also 
specialized  in  kitty  cats. 

Billions  {for  defense  waste  and  not  1 
cent  for  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
defending! 

I  hear  I  the  administration  saying 
that  we  should  go  to  grade  B  movies 
and  bring!  back  World  War  II  battle- 
ships at  a  cost  of  $2  or  $3  or  $5  billion, 
claims  that  those  defense  systems  can 
defend  this  country,  claims  that  are 
being  falsified  in  the  South  Atlantic  at 
this  very  foment. 

Watch  t  on  weddings.  Watch  it  on 
funerals.  And  watch  it  on  national  de- 
fense, because  they  will  rip  you  off  on 
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do  not  he 
those  whi: 
poor  box 


all  three.  You  are  not  supposed  to  ask 
how  much.  The  purpose  is  good,  and 
anything  done  in  the  name  of  the  pur- 
pose, including  ripping  off  the  taxpay- 
ers and  the  least  of  the  little  ones  who 
can  least  afford  it,  is  all  right. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  CJovemment  has 
no  obligation  to  the  dictators  of  this 
world  who  are  destroying  their  coun- 
tries. It  does  have  obligations  to  the 
retirees  who  helped  build  this  country. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
mAn.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Dam  Daniel). 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  effect  of  this  amendment  on  the 
defense  posture  of  this  country  would 
be  devastating.  It  would  seriously 
impair  the  preparedness  plans  that  we 
have  so  carefully  put  together. 

General  EMsenhower  said  once  that 
unpreparedness  is  well  nigh  as  crimi- 
nal as  war  itself.  Preparedness,  Mr. 
(Chairman,  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
Congress.  It  is  not  the  responsibility  of 
the  President,  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, but  constitutionally  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibilty  of  the  Congress.  If  we  do 
not  fight  for  preparedness  here,  where 
do  we  expect  it  to  be  fought?  The  pur- 
pose of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  identify 
and  advance  American  interests  in 
world  affairs.  And  the  purpose  of  our 
defense  establishment  is  to  enforce 
that  interest  in  the  event  diplomacy 
fails.  We  are  not  prepared  to  do  that 
today.  Maybe  we  have  too  many  com- 
mitments around  the  world.  I  am  in 
favor  of  modifying  or  even  repealing 
some  of  them.  But  so  long  as  we  have 
the  commitments  they  should  be  hon- 
ored. 

Of  course  we  have  a  responsibility  to 
our  elderly.  We  also  have  a  responsi- 
bility to  others  in  our  society.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  home  and  tell  a  gold  star 
mother  that  her  son  died  in  vain  be- 
cause we  failed  to  provide  for  the  de- 
fense of  that  for  which  he  died.  Too 
many  have  given  too  much  to  now  tear 
ourselves  apart  on  the  shoals  of  inter- 
nal disent.  We  will  observe  Memorial 
Day  this  weekend.  Forty  million 
Americans  have  fought  in  wars  in 
which  this  country  has  been  involved, 
and  over  a  million  did  not  return  to 
enjoy  the  fruits  of  their  sacrifice. 
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I  would  say  to  you  that  those  who 
died  for  our  country  can  fail  only  to 
the  extent  that  we,  the  living,  fail 
them.  They  gave  their  all  and  we  can 
do  no  less  thsai  to  give  our  best.  Be- 
cause when  we  fail  them,  we  fail  our 
coimtry.  We  desecrate  our  heritage 
and  we  betray  our  posterity. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 


Oakar)  to  restore  in  the  Latta  budget 
medicare  funds  for  the  next  3  years. 

I  am  opposed  to  placing  the  substan- 
tial burdens  on  our  eldery  and  sick 
that  would  be  imposed  by  the  $23  bil- 
lion in  medicare  reductions  proposed 
in  the  Latta  budget. 

Even  though  the  medicare  program 
is  projected  to  increase  by  33  percent 
over  the  next  3  years  even  imder  the 
Latta  amendment,  it  will  be  difficult 
to  hold  the  increase  even  to  that  level 
under  the  current  economic  condi- 
tions. 

In  prior  years,  I  supported  a  pro- 
gram of  hospital  cost  containment 
that  would  have  helped  to  keep  us  out 
of  the  situation  now  confronting  our 
Nation.  However,  my  views  did  not 
prevail,  and  here  we  are  faced  with 
skyrocketing  obligations  to  hospitals 
and  physicians  imder  this  program. 

We  recognize  that  there  may  be 
waste  in  this  program,  and  I  will  be 
working  with  the  committee  to  help  to 
eliminate  waste  and  fraud  and  to 
direct  the  funds  in  the  medicare  trust 
fund  to  the  best  possible  use. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  this 
may  be  our  only  opportunity  to  cor- 
rect the  Latta  budget's  excessive  medi- 
care cuts.  It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
support  this  amendment,  even  though 
it  is  not  a  wholly  satisfactory  amend- 
ment by  taking  all  of  the  funds  from 
defense. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
medicare  funding  amendment  and  I 
hope  that  in  conference  we  will  be 
able  to  rationalize  the  situation  and 
pass  out  a  budget  resolution  which  we 
all  can  support  and  which  does  not 
place  any  severe  and  undue  burdens 
upon  our  Nation's  sick,  disabled,  and 
elderly.     

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GILMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  the  Oakar 
amendment  to  restore  full  funding  for 
medicare  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  bipar- 
tisan substitute.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
$4.85  billion  cut  in  medicare  as  con- 
tained in  the  substitute  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  medicare  now  serves 
approximately  29  million  Americans— 
26  million  senior  citizens  65  or  older 
and  3  million  disabled  persons— at  an 
estimated  cost  of  $49.8  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1982. 

Enacted  in  1965,  medicare  Is  today 
the  largest  individual  health  care  fi- 
nancing program  in  the  country.  It  is 
composed  of  two  major  parts— part  A, 
the  hospital  insurance  program,  and 
part  B,  the  supplementary  medical  in- 
surance program.  The  goal  of  medi- 
care has  remained  the  same  over  the 
years  and  that  is  simply  to  provide 
basic  health  care  protections  for  our 
elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  I  concede  that 
a  case  can  be  made  that  some  cost  con- 


tainment initivatives  may  save  some 
medicare  dollars— while  not  cutting 
the  elderly's  benefits— I  remain  uncon- 
vinced that  the  bipartisan  figure  of 
$4.85  billion  is  sound.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  on  l>oth 
sides  of  the  aisle  that  CBO  estimates 
maximum  savings  of  only  $1.75  billion 
through  hospital  cost  containment 
and  apparently  the  most  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  could  come  up 
with  was  $2.25  billion  over  3  years.  In 
contrast,  the  bipartisan  budget  claims 
that  it  can  find  savings  of  some  $12.3 
billion  over  3  years  in  the  area  of  hos- 
pital cost  containment,  a  figure  that  I 
believe  simply  cannot  be  justified. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  asserts  in  a  back- 
grounder that  even  if  all  the  reduc- 
tions from  hospitals  and  doctors  were 
enacted,  they  would  total  only  $1.2  bil- 
lion in  savings  leaving  $3.65  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  to  come  from  direct 
benefits  to  the  elderly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  cut  is  included 
in  the  final  budget  product  produced 
by  the  Congress,  I  am  concerned  about 
how  Congress  wouild  be  required  to  im- 
plement these  cuts.  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  what  form  will  these  cuts  ulti- 
mately take  if  they  are  indeed  sus- 
tained in  the  budget?  If  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  is  right  in 
its  projections  and  analysis,  if  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  right  in 
its  estimates,  if  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  is  right  in  theirs,  we  will 
then  be  forced  to  directly  cut  medicare 
beneficiaries.  Or,  perhaps,  we  will 
again  be  faced  with  the  option  of 
taking  corrective  action— to  nullify  a 
bad  law— as  we  did  when  we  amended 
last  year's  omnibus  budget  reconcilia- 
tion package  to  restore  the  minimum 
benefit  for  three  million  social  securi- 
ty recipients. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
concerned  about  the  adverse  effect  on 
our  aged  if  some  of  the  specific  cost- 
saving  items  included  in  the  substitute 
pass  this  body. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  measure  in- 
cludes provisions  that  would  index 
part  B  deductible  to  the  Consumer 
Price  Index. 

I  am  concerned  that  establishing 
medicare  eligibility  at  the  beginning  of 
the  first  full  month  after  attaining  the 
age  of  65  will  adversely  affect  many 
persons  who  are  not  working  when 
they  turn  65  or  are  employed  by  com- 
panies which  do  not  provide  extended 
medical  coverage.  Diiring  this  period 
of  up  to  a  month,  elderly  Americans 
who  get  sick,  need  medical  care  or  re- 
quire hospitalization,  could  find  their 
life's  savings  literally  wiped  out  over 
night. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  poten- 
tial adverse  impact  that  new  copay- 
ments  for  home  health  care  might 
have  on  services  like  skiUed  nursing 
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care.  The  copayment  may  discourage 
more  utilization  of  this  highly  desira- 
ble and  cost  effective  medical  option. 

I  think  it  shoiild  also  be  pointed  out 
In  the  debate  that  our  senior  citizens 
are  not  getting  a  free  ride  with  medi- 
care. With  each  passing  year,  the  el- 
derly person  is  bearing  more  and  more 
responsibility  for  the  cost  of  hi^  or  her 
total  heAlth  care  bill.  In  1982.  our  sen- 
iors will  pay  more  than  last  year,  more 
than  S  years  ago,  more  than  10  years 
ago.  The  facts  speak  plainly  to  this.  In 
1970,  the  average  elderly  patient  paid 
$864  for  total  health  care,  medicare 
paid  $351  while  the  patient  paid  $503 
out  of  his  or  her  own  pocket.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Health  Care  Financing  Ad- 
ministration, the  average  personal 
Income  in  1970  was  $2,991  which  trans- 
lates to  16.8  percent  of  the  elderly  per- 
sons income  being  used  to  pay  health 
care  costs.  Mr.  Chairman.  10  years 
later,  in  1980.  the  average  elderly  pa- 
tient paid  $2,638  for  total  health  care, 
medicare  paid  $1,201  while  the  patient 
paid  $1,436  out  of  his  or  her  own 
pocket.  The  average  senior  citizen 
income  in  1980  was  $7,512.  which 
means  on  the  average  19.1  percent  of 
the  elderly's  income  was  being  used  to 
pay  for  health  care.  That  means  that 
more— not  less— but  more  of  a  senior 
citizen's  personal  Income  is  being  used 
to  pay  for  total  health  care. 

Also,  Mr.  Chalnjaan,  let  us  not  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  the  elderly 
today,  are  paying  over  43  percent  of 
their  annual  health  care  bills  out-of- 
pocket. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  it  is  true  that 
the  cost  of  medicare  has  skyrocketed 
from  $3.2  billion  in  1967  to  close  to  $50 
billion  this  year,  it  Is  also  true  that  the 
number  of  medicare  recipients  has 
greatly  increased  as  well  as  the  scope 
of  available  medical  services  rendered. 
Also,  I  am  happy  to  note  that  our 
senior  citizens  are  living  longer  and 
that  requires  additional  expenditures. 
In  1970  life  expectancy  was  70.9  years. 
Ten  years  later  the  life  expectancy  in 
the  United  States  Jumped  to  73.8 
years. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  our  oper- 
ating rooms,  physicians  are  saving  car- 
diac patients,  removing  tumors  and 
performing  Incredible  feats  with  so- 
phisticated, complex,  and  expensive 
tools.  Advance  medical  equipment  is 
expensive— but  they  save  lives.  State- 
of-the-art  medical  machines  like  CAT 
scanners  are  expensive,  but  they  save 
lives.  Mobile  heart  units  are  expensive, 
but  they  save  lives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  seems  clear  to  me 
that,  good  medical  care  for  oiu-  elderly 
and  disabled,  while  expensive,  is  a  Jus- 
tified and  humane  expenditure.  I  be- 
lieve the  corresponding  reduction  in 
the  proposed  defense  increase  for 
fiscal  year  1983  as  required  by  the 
amendment  can  be  absorbed  without 
adversely  affecting  our  national  de- 
fense capability. 


I  urge  support  for  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment and  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  QIIiMAN.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  td  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  all 
this  dii  Eussion  about  cutting  defense  is 
a  smokescreen,  because  we  can  restore 
defens«  In  conference  if  this  amend- 
ment passes.  To  say  that  defense  is 
being  hurt  is  not  an  argimient  that 
holds  ^ater.  We  are  going  to  have  a 
strong  national  defense  at  the  same 
time  we  continue  medicare  benefits. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oramm). 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  has  been 
quoted,  on  this  floor  many  times  in  the 
last  few  days  as  saying  that  he  cannot 
report  |  the  revenue  figures  that  are 
contained  in  the  Jones  budget  and  the 
Aspinbudget  from  his  committee.  He 
has  sa^  here  today  that  if  we  pass  the 
Latta  Amendment,  he  is  not  willing  to 
lead  his  committee  into  the  swamp  to 
try  to  bring  out  $4.8  billion  of  savings 
to  limit  the  growth  of  medicare  to  11 
percent^  a  year. 

I  sufmit  that  unless  we  are  willing 
to  tam  the  committees  of  this  Con- 
gressmto  the  swamp,  we  are  never 
going  jto  get  the  coimtry  out  of  the 
swamp. 

Ms.  DAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,, I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 

MoAKUnr). 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  6akar).  Mr.  Chairman,  all  the 
budget  substitutes  propose  some  medi- 
care teductlons.  Certainly,  the  most 
damaging  of  these  Is  the  substitute 
proposed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
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about  the  1  lealth  and  safety  of  our  el- 
derly citlzehs.  These  people  desparate- 
ly  need  our  help.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  the  Federal  Government,  to  provide 
for  those  who  cannot  provide  for 
themselves, 

Health  ^e  costs  are  expensive 
enough,  and  they  are  rising  at  rates 
well  ahead  of  inflation. 

The  elderly  must  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Federal  Government  In  order  to 
meet  these  costs.  As  it  is  now,  medi- 
care only  pays  for  40  percent  of  the 
cost  of  th^  elderly's  health  care.  The 
Latta  sub^itute  would  not  even  pro- 
vide assistuice  at  that  level,  and  would 
make  furmer  reductions.  Let  us  not 
forsake  ovif  obligations  to  oiu-  elderly 
citizens 

Mr.  Ch 
to  Join 
proposed 
Ohio. 

Ms.  O 


I  urge  my  colleagues 

adopting  this  amendment 
ly  the  gentlewoman  from 
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^iTTA)  which  would  cut  medicare 

by  $2X2  billion  over  the  next  3  years. 

In  th^  name  of  cutting  hospital  costs, 

proposal   will   Instead   pass   the 

jnto  the  backs  of  the  elderly. 

are  29  million  elderly  and  sick 

„-e  recipients  who  will  endure 

^ions  In  health  care  because  of 

the  Latta  substitute.  This  would  have 
a  devastating  effect  on  these  people. 

Thej  purpose  of  the  medicare  pro- 
gram Is  to  protect  the  elderly  against 
the  h  gh  costs  of  medical  care.  Now,  at 
a  tlm !  when  medical  costs  are  at  their 
highest  level,  we  would  be  casting 
these  people  out  to  fend  for  them- 
selvei .  This  is  not  fair  and  it  is  not  ra- 
tiona .  We  have  created  a  system  to 
provi  le  money  to  aid  those  who 
cann<  t  afford  to  pay  for  their  own 
medi(  al  costs.  A  person's  health  care  is 
not  I  luxury.  We  are  not  discussing 
mon<  y  for  a  new  weapons  system 
whic  I  our  Defense  Department  wishes 
to  ac  1  to  our  arsenal.  We  are  talking 


^ Mr  Chairman.  I  yield 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 
rada).        I 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Representative  Oakar  which 
seeks  to  ^^Intain  the  current  medi- 
care fimdlhg  level. 

The  Jon^  resolution  calls  for  a  $2.15 
billion  cut  in  the  medicare  program 
for  fiscal  year  1983  and  $9.4  billion  re- 
duction over  the  next  3  years.  The 
Latta  substitute  would  cut  much  more 
deeply  by  reducing  $4.8  billion  from 
medicare  in  1983  and  a  harsh  $23.2  bU- 
lion  in  3  years.  These  cuts  are  unfair 
and  I  stroi  igly  oppose  them. 

Our  seiior  citizens  are  among  the 
most  needed  and  defenseless  individ- 
uals of  o^r  society.  Most  of  them  are 
usually  subject  to  a  fixed  income 
which  in  most  instances  is  not  enough 
to  cover  their  basic  needs.  No  other 
sector  of  ^ur  society  has  been  more  af- 
fected byi  Inflation  than  our  elderly 
whom  duHng  the  last  few  years  have 
suffered  the  agony  of  seeing  every 
month  their  retirement  check  reduced 
by  the  ri^ig  cost  of  living. 

The  me  licare  program  is  for  most  of 
them  the  only  relief  against  the  high 
cost  of  h(  spital  and  medical  bills.  It  is 
the  only  i>rogram  that  guarantees  our 
elderly  that  their  basic  health  necessi- 
ties will  be  satisfied  adequately. 

If  we  accept  the  reductions  proposed 
by  the  Jones  amendment  or  the  even 
more  serous  and  unfair  reductions 
proposed  i  in  the  Latta  substitute,  it 
would  be  impossible  to  retain  the  cur- 
rent levels  of  health  services  provided 
under  medicare  and  it  will  be  neces- 
sary either  to  curtail  the  services  to  a 
degree  w^  should  not  allow  or  to  pass 
on  the  post  to  elderly  people  who 
should  not  be  saddled  with  this  addi- 
tional burden. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  sup- 
port of  >the  Oakar  amendment  to 
maintain!  the  medicare  expenditures  at 
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its  current  levels.  We  owe  this  to  the 
men  and  women  who  once  worked  and 
contributed  to  the  well-being  of  our 
Nation.  They  deserve  it. 

liB.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague  from  Cleve- 
land, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stokxs). 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment which  would  fully  restore  fund- 
ing for  medicare  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  26  million  elder- 
ly Americans  depend  upon  the  Federal 
Government  so  that  they  can  meet 
their  basic  health  care  needs.  Over  one 
In  four  of  these  elderly  persons,  are 
poor  or  marginally  poor.  For  these  in- 
dividuals, the  fear  of  becoming  ill  and 
destitute  Is  a  recurring  nightmare.  For 
most  elderly,  becoming  sick  means  eco- 
nomic ruination. 

The  elderly  in  our  society  incur  a 
higher  proportion  of  medical  expenses 
than  any  other  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion. They  are  sick  more  frequently 
and  for  more  prolonged  periods  of 
time  than  the  rest  of  the  population. 
Of  every  100  persons  age  65  and  older. 
80  suffer  some  kind  of  clironic  ail- 
ment. 10  impaired  vision,  and  17  have 
hearing  impairments.  Sixteen  are  hos- 
pitalized one  or  more  times  annually. 
The  elderly  require  three  times  as 
many  days  of  hospital  care  every  year 
as  persons  under  the  age  of  65. 

Senior  citizens  have  the  highest  per- 
centage of  heart  attacks,  the  greatest 
number  of  strokes.  They  are  the  indi- 
viduals, who  for  the  most  part,  have 
the  greatest  Incidence  of  cancer,  they 
suffer  the  greatest  incidence  of  crip- 
pling and  debilitating  disease.  Older 
persons  often  have  multiple  medical 
problems  requiring  multiple  drugs. 

Yet,  it  is  this  segment  of  the  popula- 
tion, who  once  again,  are  being  asked 
to  pay  more  for  their  medical  care  at  a 
time  when  more  and  more  aged  are 
being  pushed  over  the  edge  of  poverty 
and  despair.  The  Oakar  amendment 
would  insure  that  this  tragic  situation 
does  not  continue. 

Despite  the  fact  that  medicare  has 
assisted  the  elderly  in  meeting  their 
health  needs,  medicare  increasingly 
has  paid  less  of  the  older  person's 
health  biU.  In  1980,  the  aged  spent 
over  $68  million  in  health  care  expend- 
itures, yet  medicare  paid  for  only  45 
percent  of  this  amount.  The  elderly 
remain  at  risk  for  the  rising  costs  of 
those  health  services  which  medicare 
does  not  cover  and  also  face  increasing 
physician  costs. 

Through  the  inclusion  of  deducti- 
bles, coinsurance  and  copayments, 
medicare  is  not  totally,  or  even  ade- 
quately, paying  the  cost  of  care  for  el- 
derly Americans.  In  1980,  the  average 
out-of-pocket  health  care  expenditure 
for  a  senior  citizen  amounted  to 
$1,436.  This  amount  represents  nearly 
20  percent  of  the  total  income  which 
was  available  to  the  average  elderly 
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person  in  1980.  For  most  elderly,  who 
are  poor  or  on  the  margin  of  being 
poor,  any  policy  requiring  them  to  pay 
more  is  simply  unjustifiable  and  irre- 
sponsible. 

Budget  reductions  implemented  last 
year  through  the  Reconciliation  Act 
already  have  Imposed  a  devastating 
burden  on  the  aged.  Benefits  to  our 
most  needy  senior  citizens  under  the 
food  stamp  program,  medicaid  and 
housing  assistance  have  already  been 
slashed.  Eighty  percent  of  last  year's 
cuts  in  medicare  were  imposed  directly 
on  the  backs  of  medicare  benefici- 
aries—not the  doctor's,  not  the  hospi- 
tals, not  other  health  providers— but 
on  the  26  million  aged  Americans. 

As  a  result  of  last  year's  budget,  the 
part  A  hospital  insurance  deductible 
was  increased.  The  part  B  deductible 
was  also  Increased.  We  have  already 
told  the  people  who  are  the  oldest  and 
in  the  poorest  health  that  they  must 
sacrifice  even  further  by  picking  up 
these  additional  costs. 

It  is  cruel  and  heartless  to  betray 
our  senior  citizens  even  more  with  ad- 
ditional budget  cuts  of  the  magnitude 
contained  in  the  Latta  substitute  and 
in  the  President's  budget.  Thus,  I 
would  urge  you  to  adopt  the  Oakar 
amendment.  When  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans are  in  the  twilight  of  their  life— 
in  their  most  vulnerable  and  anxious 
years,  I  would  hope  that  this  Congress 
will  act  to  prevent  more  human  suffer- 
ing and  misery  which  will  occur  if 
budget  cuts  in  medicare  are  imple- 
mented. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Broy- 

HILL). 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  characterize 
this  amendment  as  the  business  as 
usual  amendment.  It  would  ignore  the 
exploding  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  this 
medicare  program.  If  we  do  nothing, 
the  program  Is  going  to  cost  $200  bil- 
lion over  the  next  3  years,  which  Is 
more  than  the  total  program  cost  In 
the  first  16  years  of  the  progrr  m. 

The  Latta  amendment  does  not  cut 
the  medicaid  figure.  I  would  repeat 
that.  The  medicare  figure  in  the  Latta 
budget  does  not  provide  for  any  de- 
creases in  spending.  The  1982  baseline 
is  $49.4  billion. 

The  Latta  amendment  calls  for  $53 
billion  in  1983.  and  $58.6  billion  In 
1984;  $65.5  billion  in  1985.  a  31.3-per- 
cent increase  over  the  3-year  period. 

I  would  repeat  again,  the  Latta  fig- 
ures do  not  cut  the  medicare  budget 
figure. 

I  would  dispute  that  with  those  who 
have  tried  to  characterize  the  Latta 
f  igiu-es  as  a  cut  in  medicare. 

I  would  reply  to  those  who  have 
spoken     here     today,     reforms     are 
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needed.  In  fact,  that  is  the  coQveraa- 
tion  you  hear  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  reforms  are  needed  in  this  pro- 
gram and  reforms  can  be  accomplished 
with  no  Impact  on  the  beneficiaries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  do  nothing 
here  today,  we  are  going  to  send  the 
wrong  signals  not  only  to  the  health 
care  industry,  but  we  are  going  to  send 
the  wrong  signals  to  the  committees  of 
the  Congress  that  have  a  responsibil- 
ity for  writing  reform  legislation. 

Adoption  of  the  Latta  budget  figures 
will  give  us  the  mechanism  to  get  re- 
forms initiated  and  started,  so  let  us 
not  adopt  this  do-nothing  amendment. 
Let  us  adopt  the  amendment  that  will 
get  us  started  on  the  road  toward 
reform. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Frawk). 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  offer- 
ing her  amendment. 

I  think  she  has  done  people  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  a  favor.  There 
were  complaints  last  night  that  they 
would  not  have  a  chance  to  show  that 
they  disagreed  with  the  Latta  proposal 
on  medicare  because  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Wazmak)  with- 
drew his  amendment.  It  is  curious  that 
no  Republicans  offered  a  promedicare 
amendment  when  the  opportunity  ex- 
isted, but  now  they  are  eager  to  sup- 
port one.  Apparently,  the  refusal  of 
older  people  to  accept  the  President's 
attack  on  medicare  has  influenced  our 
Republican  friends. 

But  we  need  not  dwell  on  the  events 
of  last  night.  After  all,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Goodlihg) 
told  us  yesterday  to  stop  milking  a 
dead  horse.  With  a  similar  kind  of  me- 
taphoric  freedom,  I  would  advise  my 
Republican  friends  that  this  Is  their 
chance  to  avoid  putting  all  their  spUt 
milk  in  one  basket,  because  they  have 
a  chance  today  to  show  that  they  do, 
in  fact,  want  to  increase  medicare 
funding. 

I  welcome  what  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Conable)  deplored, 
that  this  amendment  forces  us  to 
make  a  choice.  Budgets  are  for  choos- 
ing. The  principal  that  we  should  go  to 
general  revenues  for  part  of  medicare, 
that  succoring  80-year-old  women  is 
more  important  than  reconstructing 
40-year-old  battleships  is  an  important 
statement  that  we  have  a  chance  to 
make  here  today.  That  is  the  issue 
that  has  been  framed  and  it  is  one  we 
should  decide  gladly.  By  voting  for 
this  amendment,  we  say  we  will  pro- 
vide for  the  health  needs  of  the  elder- 
ly and  we  will  provide  the  funds  for 
this  by  sensible  economies  in  military 
spendtog. 

Of  course  there  should  be  reform 
which  will  slow  the  rate  of  growth  of 
medicare  spending.  But  we  must 
achieve  this  by  changes  in  program  ad- 
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ministration  and  structure  which  do 
not  punish  sick,  elderly  people  for 
being  Ul.  Nor  can  we  arbitrarily  deny 
to  honest  providers  a  reasonable 
return  for  their  services.  I  will  work  to 
achieve  cost-containing  reforms— but  I 
will  not  work  or  vote  to  deny  needed 
health  care  to  older  Americans  and  I, 
therefore,  strongly  support  the  Oakar 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  4  minutes  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Madigam).  make  that  5  minutes. 
He  is  worth  It. 

Mr.  BfADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
was  very  interested  in  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  when  she 
said  that  any  reduction  or  any  savings 
in  medicare  would  be  something  that 
could  only  be  characterized  as  being 
immoral. 

In  1979,  the  gentlewoman  voted  for 
some  $16.7  billion  in  reductions  or  sav- 
ings in  medicare  outlasrs.  I  am  curioiis 
to  know  how  something  that  is  immor- 
al now  could  have  been  moral  in  1979 
and  how  such  a  quick  change  could 
have  come  about. 

My  very  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague,-the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  said  that 
we  are  demanding  high  cuts  here. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?  I  want  to  know  what  vote  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  Name  the 
vote.  You  are  distorting  the  truth  and 
you  know  it. 
Mr.  MADIGAN.  The  gentlewoman 

voted 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Name  the  vote. 
Mr.    MADIOAN.    Well,    give    me    a 
chance.  The  gentlewoman  voted  for 
the  Carter  hospital  cost  containment 

bill 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  gentleman  is 
wrong.  I  voted  for  a  bill  to  establish 
voluntary  limits  -  on  the  limits  on 
annual  Increases  in  hospital  revenues. 
Mr.  MADIOAN.  The  record  shows 
the  gentlewoman  voted  for  it  on  No- 
vember 15,  1979,  as  did  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  WIU  the  gentleman 
yield  fvirther? 

Mr.  li£ADIGAN.  I  will  when  I  finish 
my  remarks. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  The  gehtleman  has  at- 
tacked my  voting  record. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  will  yield  when  I 
finish  my  remarks. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
RosTKiTKOwsKi)  Said  that  we  are  de- 
manding high  cuts  and  that  he  be- 
lieves there  is  no  way  that  we  can  do 
It.  The  gentleman  Is  a  very  distin- 
guished and  very  capable  Member  of 
this  body,  but  apparently  in  1979  he 
thought  we  could  do  it,  because  he 
voted  for  the  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment bill,  which  the  sponsor  charac- 
terized as  having  in  it  $16.7  billion  in 
savings  in  Federal  outlays  over  the  fol- 
lowing 3-year  period  of  time. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  is  asking  for  a  more  modest 


saving^  than  was  contemplated  being 
done  ait  that  time  by  the  people  who 
were  voting  for  it  at  that  time. 

Witli  regard  to  this  argument  as  to 
whethir  or  not  these  are  things  that 
could  pe  done,  some  of  the  measures 
which  icould  be  considered  to  achieve 
the  savings  are  that  if  we  woul(^  reim- 
burse radiologists  and  pathologists  at 
the  same  rate  that  we  reimburse  all 
other  doctors  under  medicare,  we 
could  fiave  $145  million  a  year  right 
there. 

If  w^  would  ask  Federal  employees 
to  pajil  the  FICA  taxes  so  that  they 
would  Contribute  for  the  benefits  that 
they  flU  later  enjoy,  like  everyone 
else  hfs  to  do,  we  could  pick  up  $683 
millioit  a  year  there. 

If  we  would  eliminate  the  nursing 
differential  that  is  paid  on  the  basis  of 
the  a.ep  of  the  patient,  we  could  save 
$100  million  a  year  there. 

If  we  would  reduce,  not  eliminate, 
but  reduce  the  medicare  return  on 
equity  payment  made  to  proprietary 
hospitals  to  make  it  consistent  with 
the  language  of  the  conference  report 
when  that  was  first  done  by  this  Con- 
gress, we  could  save  $100  million  a 
year  tkere. 

If  wb  would  deal  with  the  problem 
that  people  hospitalized  in  the  North- 
east stky  on  the  average,  for  the  same 
illness  or  disease,  40  percent  longer 
than  people  hospitalized  in  the  West, 
we  could  save  $338  million  there. 

If  we  would  deal  with  the  problem 
that  only  reimbursement  for  room  and 
board  { to  hospitals  is  limited  under 
medicare,  and  if  we  would  limit  labora- 
tory services  and  things  like  that  in 
the  satne  way,  we  could  save  $500  mil- 
lion a^ear  there. 

Thofte  are  just  some  of  the  savings 
that  apxild  be  made  if  the  committees 
of  thi4  Congress  and  this  Congress  was 
willing  to  make  what  may  be  some 
tough  political  decisions  that  might 
offend  some  hospital  administrators 
and  some  investors  in  proprietary  hos- 
pitals: but  instead  of  having  the  cour- 
age ti  do  that,  we  are  going  to  be 
asked! to  increase  medicare  outlays  an 
average  of  15  percent  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years,  maybe  as  much  as  three 
times  the  rate  of  inflation,  sending  a 
signal  to  every  hospital  administrator 
that  the  Congress  expects  those  hospi- 
tal administrators  to  raise  their  costs 
at  lea«t  15  percent  a  year. 

Novv,  we  have  heard  a  lot  of  rhetoric 
abouti  whether  or  not  we  care  about 
poor  people.  The  poor  people  in  this 
whole  debate  are  the  people  who  are 
not  akle  to  be  insured  because  of  their 
medl<xd  history  or  not  able  to  be  in- 
sured because  they  are  unemployed 
and  cannot  afford  an  insurance  premi- 
um. Those  are  the  poor  people  in  this 
debate  and  nobody  has  said  a  word 
about  them.  Those  people  are  going 
into  |he  hospitals  without  any  insur- 
ance,:  and  by  this  amendment  you 
would  say  to  every  hospital  in  the 
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country,  w^  want  you  to  increase  your 
costs  at  least  15  percent  a  year  for  the 
next  3  years.  Well,  who  is  going  to  say 
something!  in  behalf  of  those  people 
that  do  n«t  have  any  hospital  Insiu*- 
ance?         1 

The  ChJuRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ylad  an  additional  30  seconds 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Let  me  just  say  in 
summary,] Mr.  Chairman,  that  Mr. 
Latta  is  not  asking  us  to  cut  any 
money  outi  of  this  program  at  all.  He  is 
asking  th^t  we  limit  the  increase  in 
this  program  over  the  next  3  years  to 
roughly  3^  percent.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman frqm  New  York  (Mr.  Conable) 
said  31.3  piercent.  That  is  twice  the  an- 
ticipated rate  of  inflation  for  the  next 
3-year  period  of  time.  If  that  is  not  a 
reasonable  thing  to  do,  then  this  Con- 
gress will  never  be  asked  to  make  a 
reasonably  decision. 

Ms.  OA]$LAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro). 
Ms.  FE^kRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment. We  have  heard  over  and  over 
again  the  two  arguments  defending 
the  proposed  medicare  cuts.  We  have 
been  told  the  cuts  can  be  made  with- 
out any  reductions  in  health  care  for 
the  elderly,  and  we  have  been  told 
that  the  j  magnitude  of  the  deficits 
facing  us  require  that  those  reductions 
be  made  eu&a.  in  health  care  for  the  el- 
derly. 

Let  me  iddress  those  two  arguments. 
The  Latta  substitute  strongly  support- 
ed by  the  President,  as  we  Imow,  cuts 
$4.8  billioti  from  medicare  in  1983  and 
$23.3  blllipn  over  the  next  3  years.  No 
realistic  finalysis  can  conclude  that 
cuts  of  thtat  size  can  be  made  without 
increasing  out-of-pocket  expenses  for 
senior  citizens. 

Make  np  mistake,  if  those  cuts  are 
adopted,  [medicare  beneficiaries  wUl 
see  their !  premiimis  rise  for  doctors' 
care.  Th^y  will  be  required  to  pay 
more  out  of  their  own  pockets  for  doc- 
tors' visit  before  medicare  pays  any- 
thing- The  1.1  million  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries who  will  need  home  health  care 
in  fiscal  rear  1983  could  be  forced  to 
pay  as  n^ch  as  $1,584  of  their  own 
money. 

By  one]  estimate,  $16  billion  of  the 
$23.3  billion  that  would  be  cut  would 
come  from  benefit  reductions,  rather 
than  from  administrative  savings. 
People  are  going  to  be  hurt  and  let  me 
say  to  the  distinguished  dean  of  my 
delegatioli  (Mr.  Stratton)  who  is 
newly  eligible  for  medicare,  if  each  of 
my  conqlituents  had  a  salary  of 
$60,000  pier  year,  I  would  not  be  evi- 
dencing this  amount  of  concern  for 
the  cuts  that  are  being  asked  of  this 
program  at  this  time. 
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The  second  argument  that  has  been 
raised  is  that  we  must  reduce  the  defi- 
cit, and  not  even  medicare  can  be 
q^ared.  Unfortunately,  however,  those 
who  raise  this  argument  also  support 
huge,  imnecessary  Increases  in  the  de- 
fense budget. 

It  is  hard  to  accept  the  need  for  $23 
billion  in  medicare  cuts  in  a  budget 
that  increases  defense  spending  by  $24 
billion  in  1983  alone  and  by  over  $80 
billion  over  the  same  3-year  period 
during  which  we  are  told  we  must  cut 
medicare  to  hold  down  the  deficits. 

We  have  an  obligation  to  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens  to  provide  ade- 
quate health  care.  With  doctor  and 
hospital  fees  continuing  to  rise  much 
faster  than  the  general  rate  of  infla- 
tion, we  cannot  make  the  cuts  pro- 
posed by  these  budgets  and  keep  that 
obligation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  support- 
ing this  amendment  to  protect  Ameri- 
ca's senior  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  address  some  questions 
raised  during  the  debate  on  the  three 
subsititues  we  have  before  us.  While 
listening  to  our  colleague  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  discuss  his  substitute,  I 
had  a  real  sense  of  deja  vu. 

He  said  his  budget  would  rebuild  our 
national  defense,  raise  less  taxes,  and 
protect  programs  for  the  poor,  the  el- 
derly, and  the  unemployed.  He  did  not 
mention  that  there  were  many  more 
unemployed  than  there  were  the  last 
time  he  gave  this  speech  in  defense  of 
a  Republican  budget. 

Actually,  he  told  us.  there  are  not 
cuts  but  Increases  in  spending,  the 
proposal  has  the  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  gains  control  of  Federal  spend- 
ing. It  is  truly  a  bipartisan  economic 
package  that  will  lead  us  to  economic 
recovery. 

The  first  time  I  heard  that  speech, 
we  were  promised  a  $42  billion  deficit 
this  year.  The  unemployment  rate  was 
around  7Vk  percent.  One  year  later, 
after  passage  of  last  year's  Latta 
budget,  what  we  are  trylrig  to  recover 
from  is  the  effects  of  the  $182  billion 
deficit  created  by  Gramm-Latta  I  and 
n  and  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut.  Unem- 
ployment is  now  almost  9Vt  percent, 
and  stiU  rising. 

Yet  here  is  my  colleague  from  Ohio, 
saying  if  at  first  you  do  not  succeed, 
try,  try  again.  What  concerns  me  is 
that  he  wants  to  try  more  of  the  same 
i4>proach  that  got  us  into  this  mess. 

During  the  course  of  debate  Tues- 
day, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Bfr. 
Maoigah)  said  that  Chairman  Jones 
must  be  feeling  bad  because  Demo- 
crats were  rising  not  to  praise  his 
budget  and  the  Aspin  budget,  but  to 
crlUcize  the  Latta  substitute.  Well,  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  things  about 
the  committee  and  the  Aspin  budgets, 
and  I  hope  my  colleague  from  Illinois 
is  listening. 


Probably  the  question  that  has  been 
most  on  Members'  minds  during  this 
debate  is  "What's  the  size  of  the  defi- 
cit?" With  respect  to  the  three  budget 
alternatives  we  now  have  before  us, 
there  is  very  little  difference  in  the 
size  of  the  deficit  projected  in  each. 
But  there  is  quite  a  bit  of  difference  in 
how  they  get  there. 

The  Aspin  and  committee  budgets 
raise  more  taxes  than  does  the  Latta 
budget.  Approximately  $50  billion 
more  over  3  years.  Two  questions  need 
to  be  asked.  Where  do  they  raise  the 
taxes?  And  what  do  they  do  with  the 
money? 

The  committee  bill  suggests  raising 
the  additional  moneys  through  a  delay 
of  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cuts.  Poll 
after  poll  in  this  coimtry  shows  that 
the  American  people  could  not  care 
less  about  the  third  year  of  the  tax 
cut,  because  the  majority  of  them,  the 
middle  and  woridng  classes,  are  get- 
ting so  little  benefit  from  it.  The  re- 
sponse may  be  different  on  Rodeo 
Drive,  but  in  Queens,  the  tax  cut  is 
not  helping  most  Americans  enough  to 
matter.  They  would  much  rather  see 
the  deficits  reduced,  interest  rates 
brought  down,  and  the  economy  re- 
stored to  a  healthy  condition. 

The  second  question  is.  What  do 
they  do  with  the  money?  The  Aspin 
budget  and  the  committee  budget  put 
it  into  programs  that  will  increase  pro- 
ductivity. They  do  something  positive 
about  spurring  our  staggering  econo- 
my. They  put  money  into  housing, 
emergency  job  creation,  employment 
training,  education,  agriculture,  trans- 
portation, research  and  development, 
and  hazardous  waste  management.  If 
we  ignore  these  programs  that  look  to 
our  country's  future,  we  are  only  fool- 
ing ourselves.  Like  the  commercial 
says,  you  can  pay  me  now,  or  you  can 
pay  me  later. 

In  addition,  they  put  money  into 
programs  that  help  people.  I  heard 
our  coUeague  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEicER),  in  a  very  impassioned 
speech,  say  that  with  the  minimum 
tightening  in  the  Latta  budget,  food 
stamps  will  still  be  increased  by  $300 
million  this  year;  and  that  with  the 
minimum  tightening  in  the  Latta 
budget,  supplemental  security  income 
will  still  be  Increased  by  $500  million; 
and  medicaid  will  still  by  Increased  by 
$550;  and  medicare  will  still  be  in- 
creased $4  billion. 

But  surely  he  knows  that  those  so- 
called  Increases  do  not  even  allow 
those  programs  to  keep  up  with  infla- 
tion. Surely  he  is  aware  that  there  is 
no  way  to  cut  medicare  by  $23  billion 
over  the  next  3  years,  as  the  Latta 
budget  does,  without  cutting  health 
care  for  the  elderly. 

There  is  no  question  that  those  who 
support  the  Latta  budget  understand 
the  effects  of  inflation  on  program 
budgets  when  it  comes  to  defense.  The 
Latta  budget  Increases  defense  by  $24 
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billion  in  outlays  over  this  year,  which 
is  a  7-percent  Increase  in  real  terms, 
after  the  effects  of  inflation  are  count- 
ed. Given  the  total  failure  to  maintiatn 
funding  for  rebuilding  America's  econ- 
omy and  providing  the  basic  needs  for 
the  elderly  and  the  poor,  this  increase 
is  outrageous. 

So  if  you  want  to  know  what's  posi- 
tive about  the  Aspin  budget  and  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution,  let  me 
suggest  two  things.  They  are  more  fair 
and  more  humane;  and  they  look  to 
the  long-term  economic  growth  of  this 
country. 

Let  me  return  to  the  question  of 
deficits.  We  are  all  Involved  in  this 
debate  over  the  perceptions  of  the  fi- 
nancial community  and  the  business 
community  and  what  effects  the  ac- 
tions we  take  will  have  on  them.  We 
want  to  bring  down  the  deficits  to  get 
the  Federal  Government  out  of  the 
credit  markets  so  interest  rates  will 
come  down  and  allow  the  surge  in  pri- 
vate borrowing  needed  to  get  the  econ- 
omy going  again. 

Yesterday  our  colleague  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Daitnemeter)  pointed  out 
that  in  1981  the  Federal  Government 
used  78.8  percent  of  the  available 
funds  in  the  credit  markets.  He  did  not 
mention  that  the  Reagan  economic  re- 
covery program  was  fully  in  place  at 
the  time. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  the 
chart  used  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  showed  that  in  the  4  previ- 
ous years,  under  the  Carter  adminis- 
tration, the  Federal  Government  had 
used  55.1  percent  of  the  available 
credit.  Let  me  also  point  out  that  had 
the  1981  rate  been  55.1  percent  instead 
of  78.8  percent  there  would  have  been 
an  additional  $46  billion  available  for 
private  investment  to  create  jobs,  or 
for  lower  home  mortgage  rates,  or  for 
lower  interest  rates  for  automobile 
loans. 

Again,  on  the  subject  of  the  previous 
administration,  another  colleague 
mentioned  that  there  were  deficits  of 
$181  billion.  Actually,  there  were  $194 
billion,  but  that  was  a  4-year  total. 
The  highest  Federal  deficit  in  the  pre- 
Reagan  era,  in  fact,  was  $66  billion 
under  President  Ford,  and  that  was 
just  over  one-third  of  the  $182  billion 
deficit  we  face  in  1983. 

With  regard  to  the  three  budget  sub- 
stitutes we  have  before  us  today,  and 
indeed,  of  the  seven  substitutes  we 
have  considered  this  week,  the  one 
with  the  largest  deficits  over  the  3 
years  covered  Is  the  Latta  substitute, 
which  Is  supported  by  President 
Reagan.  It  has  deficits  that  are  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars  larger  than  any 
other  substitute  we  have  considered. 

How  long  do  you  think  the  Amercan 
people  are  going  to  buy  the  story  the 
President  keeps  telling  that  it  is  not 
his  fault? 
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FlnaUjr,  let  me  comment  on  the 
statement  by  my  dear  friend  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  HsnfCR).  when  he 
said  how  can  you  go  back  home  and 
tell  your  people  you  voted  for  a  budget 
with  a  $110  billion  deficit,  which  is 
close  to  the  level  of  all  three  proposals 
we  are  considering  today. 

Let  me  .suggest  to  you  that  what  I 
will  do  Lb  go  home  to  my  constituents 
and  teU  them  that  I  voted  for  a  budget 
with  a  deficit  that  size  in  order  to  save 
them  and  the  man  they  elected  Presi- 
dent from  the  $182  billion  deficit  that 
his  economic  plan  would  have  pro- 
duced. And  that  my  major  concern  is 
the  economy  of  this  country.  Let  us 
hope  the  Republican  minority  can  get 
their  members  to  do  as  much  for  the 
man  they  have  so  much  confidence  in. 

D  1130 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman     from     New     Yorlc     (Mr. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  unless 
the  Oakar  amendment  is  adopted, 
those  already  making  every  sacrifice 
of  their  health  will  be  asked  to  make 
inhiiniim  sacrifices. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  Introduced  by  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Ohio  (Con- 
gresswoman  Oakar)  which  would  re- 
store funding  for  medicare  by  reducing 
the  excessive  defense  budget  by  a  com- 
parable amount.  Transferring  exces- 
sive and  wasteful  defense  funds  to  a 
program  that  provides  fundamental 
health  care  for  29  million  elderly  and 
disabled  Americans  represents  a  re- 
sponsible and  compassionate  direction 
for  the  1983  budget. 

The  new  proposals  to  slash  medicare 
come  on  top  of  a  $1.5  billion  cut  im- 
posed last  year  and  another  $1  billion 
reduction  already  enacted  for  1983  by 
the  1982  Reconciliation  Act.  As  a 
result  of  last  year's  Reagan  budget, 
medicare  patients  have  been  confront- 
ed with  excessive  and  unaf fordable  in- 
creases in  deductible  and  coinsurance 
payments.  These  sharp  Increases  in 
out-of-pocket  exi>enses.  scheduled  to 
climb  again  in  1983,  will  force  many  el- 
derly and  disabled,  most  of  whom  are 
on  fixed  incomes,  to  play  a  dangerous 
game  of  Russian  roulette  with  their 
health.  Many  will  have  to  postpone  es- 
sential hospital  or  medical  care  for 
lack  of  adequate  funds  to  cover  this 
rise  in  the  front-end  charge. 

The  cuts  proposed  in  the  House 
Budget  Committee  and  the  Reagan- 
backed  Latta  proposals  would  exact 
cruel  and  inhumane  sacrifices  from 
those  who  have  nothing  left  to  sacri- 
fice, except  possibly  their  health.  Each 
plan  would  directly  increase  the  finan- 
cial burden  for  those  sick  and  most  in 
need.  The  House  budget  plan  recom- 
mends shifting  the  responsibility  for 
health  insurance  for  the  working  aged 
to  employers  and  the  older  workers. 
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Not  oiiy  would  this  proposal  Jeop- 
ardize tl*  quality  and  affordability  of 
health  care  for  older  workers,  it  would 
also  serfe  to  discourage  employers 
from  hii^g  or  retaining  senior  citi- 
zens. Moreover,  the  Budget  Committee 
proposes  to  delay  medicare  eligibility 
by  1  month  for  many  of  the  1.9  million 
Americans  who  turn  age  65  each  year. 
Many  of  these  individuals  would  be 
left  completely  vulnerable  to  Illness  as 
they  woild  have  no  insxirance  to  fall 
back  on  for  this  short  period  of  time. 
The  administration-supported  Latta 
budget  contains  proposals  to  cut  medi- 
care by  $  staggering  $4.85  billion  next 
year  and  $23  billion  by  1985.  This  all- 
out  assault  on  medicare  patients  would 
dramatiaally  increase  their  out-of- 
pocket  hospital,  physician,  and  home 
health  ciu-e  expenses  as  well  as  shift 
tremen($us  costs  to  local  governments 
and  private  patients.  The  Latta  recom- 
mendations represent  another  danger- 
ous and  Itelling  step  in  the  administra- 
tion's pl>n  to  systematically  dism^iantle 
programs  which  meet  the  needs  of  the 
elderly  md  disabled. 

Over  the  years,  the  gap  between 
actual  medical  costs  and  medicare  re- 
Imbursefnents  has  been  increasing  at  a 
shocking  rate.  Consequently,  the  el- 
derly and  disabled,  find  themselves 
caught  in  an  unrelenting  trap  of 
paying  higher  and  higher  costs  as  a 
result  d  gaps  in  medicare  coverage. 
Because)  medicare  only  covers  44  per- 
cent of  health  care  expenditures  for 
its  patifents,  the  elderly  find  them- 
selves ^ndlng  19  percent  of  their 
income  ton  medical  care.  In  1980,  this 
amounted  to  a  per  capita  bill  of  $1,436 
for  senior  citizens.  20  percent  of  whom 
have  inoomes  below  the  poverty  line. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  can  be  no  justi- 
fication) for  even  considering  addition- 
al cuts  in  medicare  when  we  know  the 
devastaiing  consequences.  Increasing 
an  already  unmanageable  health  care 
burden  iwill  drive  millions  of  additional 
seniors  Into  poverty.  It  will  force  many 
of  our  elderly  and  disabled  to  forgo 
needed  medical  attention.  And  trag- 
ically, it  will  deprive  those  in  their  twi- 
light years  of  the  dignity  and  peace  of 
mind  they  so  deserve. 

Whili  it  is  clear  that  Congress  must 
find  a  comprehensive  way  of  contain- 
ing skyrocketing  medical  and  hospital 
costs,  c*ur  solution  must  not  sever  the 
llfelinei  of  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and 
*led.  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
to  vote  for  this  amendment 
rould  prevent  any  further  cuts 
ledicare  program. 
)AKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
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Probably  o  le  of  the  cruelest  hoaxes 
we  were  about  to  play  on  the  Ameri- 
can people  id  to  cut  medicare,  because 
senior  citizens  organized  around  social 
security  cutsi  And  make  no  mistake,  a 
cut  in  medl(^  is  a  backdoor  cut  to 
social  security  recipients.  This  Con- 
gress has  t«  stop  making  backdoor 
cuts  on  people  and  giving  itself  back- 
door benef  iti. 

My  mothei^  just  came  out  of  the  hos- 
pital. She  w^s  admitted  approximately 
10  days  ago,  maybe  only  hours  away 
from  a  coronary.  She  now  faces  heart 
catheterizatipn,   a  heart  bypass.  Not 
has     a     60-grand-a-year 
10  can  say,  "Don't  worry, 
lick  up  the  tab."  I  am  wor- 
those  other  mothers  and 
have  unemployed  sons 
who  really  want  to  take 


1  mint^  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
womaiil  from  Baltimore,  Md.  (Ms.  Mi- 

KTTLSKip. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  inf  support  of  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment land  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  for  highlighting  this  back- 
door cit  in  social  security. 


everybody 
daughter  wH 
mom,  I  will 
Tied  about 
fathers   whc 
and  daught 
care  of  their  own. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Oakar 
amendment. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished naiiority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  MICHEHi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
obviously  in  opposition  to  the  Oakar 
amendment] 

I  am  going  to  kick  off  my  argument 
by  picking  UP  on  the  observation  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Strattow,  Who  says  he  either  becomes 
qualified  now  or  next  year  for  medi- 
care. I  think  he  makes  a  minimum  of 
$60,000.  Hels  not  a  poor  Individual. 

I  look  oveThere  and  I  see  the  gentle- 
man from  [Florida,  Mr.  Pepper,  the 
senior  Meniber  of  this  House.  He  is 
pretty  well  heeled.  He  is  a  beneficiary 
of  social  security. 

In  other  words,  not  everybody  get- 
ting social  Security  is  in  abject  pover- 
ty. In  fact,  only  15  percent  of  the  el- 
derly fall  I  below  the  poverty  level. 
Many  olde#  Americans  are  in  reason- 
ably decent  financial  condition.  Medic- 
aid Is  the  program  aimed  at  the  poor, 
not  medlcw. 

Discarding  the  ridiculous  swap  pro- 
posed imder  this  amendment  between 
defense  and  medicare,  we  have  three 
basic  Issues  involved.  The  first  and 
most  Important  is  the  financial  solven- 
cy of  the  medicare  program.  The 
second  is  the  political  harvest  the 
DemocratlO  leadership  expects  to  reap 
from  the  medicare  fimding  question. 
The  third  Is  one  of  the  availability  of 
Federal  fui^ds. 

First,  the  matter  of  medicare's  finan- 
cial condition.  Medicare,  like  social  se- 
curity, Is  W  serious  trouble.  Let  us  face 
it.  The  problems  are  serious  enough 
that  the  level  of  benefits  provided  to 
American  senior  citizens  is  indeed 
threatened  in  the  futiu*,  and  during 
the  next  8  years,  as  the  gentleman 
from  IllinDls  pointed  out  yesterday, 
this  cost  Is  going  to  be  in  excess  of 
$200  blllidn.  more  than  it  has  cost 
throughoilt  the  life  of  this  program. 


Medicare  outlays  are  increasing  now 
at  a  rate  of  16  percent  a  year,  9  per- 
cent over  and  above  the  anticipated  in- 
flation rate.  Even  with  the  measures 
and  figures  contained  in  the  bipartisan 
substitute  proposal,  medicare  funding 
next  year  will  actually  go  up  by  11  per- 
cent. 

Now,  the  reason  costs  are  going 
through  the  roof  is  that  the  costs  of 
medical  care  in  this  country  are  going 
through  the  roof,  and  the  medical  pro- 
grams themselves  are  riddled  with 
waste  and  fraud. 

Last  year,  for  example,  after  a 
couple  of  good  years  of  voluntary  cost 
containment,  hospital  costs  increased, 
as  my  colleagues  well  know,  at  the 
alarming  rate  of  19  percent.  Next  year 
they  are  expected  to  rise  15  percent, 
while  the  cost  of  the  goods  and  the 
services  hospitals  purchase  will  in- 
crease at  only  8  percent. 

Now,  what  is  the  Justification  for 
that?  How  can  we  let  that  kind  of 
thing  go  on?  Those  Members  con- 
cerned about  cost-plus  contracts  in  de- 
fense have  the  same  thing  here  in 
medical  care.  If  my  colleagues  will  Just 
look  at  it  very  closely,  our  total  health 
care  system,  to  say  nothing  of  medi- 
care, cannot  tolerate  such  massive  and 
excessive  cost  increases. 

Notwithstanding  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  about  taking 
on  those  who  ought  to  be  taken  on,  I 
do  not  shy  away  from  that  responsibU- 
ity. 

During  the  last  3  months  alone, 
when  the  Consumer  Price  Index  was 
running  at  less  than  1  percent  overall, 
health  care  costs  were  rising  at  an 
annual  rate  of  10  percent. 

The  other  problem  with  medicare  is 
waste.  We  are  paying  more  in  some 
parts  of  the  country  than  we  are  in 
others,  just  as  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois pointed  out— widely  varying  costs. 
.  For  instance,  there  are  48  percent 
more  days  of  care  per  capita  in  the 
Northeastern  States  than  in  the  West, 
which  costs  an  extra  $330  million  a 
year.  Now,  you  tell  me  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  San  Francisco,  Mr. 
DcLLTTics,  and  New  York— the  cost  re- 
lationship. But  those  are  the  figures 
that  do  not  lie. 

Some  of  my  colleagues  have  ex- 
pressed concern  that  rural  hospitals 
would  be  penalized  by  our  substitute. 
The  fact  is  that  most  nural  hospitals 
currently  have  lower  costs  than  urban 
hospitals.  I  have  a  rural  hospital  in  my 
district  getting  reimbursement  for 
medical  care  at  $100  a  day.  while  sev- 
eral urban  hospitals  are  getting  $200  a 
day,  in  that  same  geographical  area. 

What  is  right  about  that?  It  ought 
to  be  corrected.  There  ought  to  be 
some  answers  for  that.  But  you  cannot 
■weep  it  under  the  rug  and  say  it 
really  is  not  there.  It  is  absolute  non- 
sense to  state  that  any  effort  to  cor- 
rect this  kind  of  abuse  is  automatically 
hurting   the   elderly.   When   are   we 
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going  to  come  to  our  senses  around 
here.  We  have  to  deal  with  this  very 
urgent  problem.  Goodness  sakes. 

Some  30  percent  of  all  hospitals  re- 
ceiving medical  care  pajrments  are 
charging  medicare  for  costs  in  excess 
of  110  percent  of  the  mean  cost  of 
similar  hospitals,  even  after  adjust- 
ment is  made  for  wage  rates,  for  com- 
plexity of  cases  treated,  teaching 
status,  and  size.  We  need  to  reform  the 
system  to  cut  reimbursements  for 
these  excessive  charges. 

Physicians  operating  out  of  hospitals 
are  getting  reimbursed  for  overhead 
pajonents  they  do  not  incur.  That  is 
costing  us  $163  million  a  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  additional  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  am  sorry  to  transgress  so 
long. 

Radiologists,  for  example,  and  pa- 
thologists, are  getting  paid  more  than 
other  physicians  for  their  services.  Is 
that  right? 

You  know  who  you  are  subsidizing 
by  this  program— some  pretty  wealthy 
people  out  there.  There  is  no  justifica- 
tion for  that.  But  we  are  clouding  this 
whole  issue  by  the  fact  that  we  are 
doing  something  that  is  going  to  cost 
my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Strattow,  maybe  $7  a 
month  next  year.  I  think  he  can  pay 
for  it.  I  think  he  can  afford  it  if  it 
means  restoring  the  solvency  of  the 
entire  program.  That  is  what  we  have 
got  to  start  thinking  about  one  of 
these  days  around  here. 

All  this  talk  about  what  we  are  going 
to  do  to  the  money  markets  and  this 
overall  budget  process,  the  most  im- 
portant thing  they  are  looking  to  is, 
what  is  this  Congress  willing  to  do  in 
the  entitlement  area?  Will  they  take 
one  little  smidgin  of  a  step  in  the  right 
direction?  It  does  not  look  like  it.  Do 
you  think  that  is  going  to  convince 
those  money  market  people  we  have 
any  guts  around  here  to  do  the  right 
thing?  Of  course  not.  They  are  going 
to  laugh  at  us. 

All  we  have  heard  from  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  is  the  same  old  politi- 
cal haymal^ing  we  heard  on  the  social 
security  issue.  All  they  have  contribut- 
ed to  this  great  national  debate  is 
rhetoric  deliberately  designed  to  in- 
flame, confuse,  anger,  and  mislead  the 
elderly  and  then  prod  them  into  con- 
tributing to  Democratic  campaign  cof- 
fers. 

The  issue  for  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship is  the  upcoming  elections  and 
how  well  senior  citizens  can  be  mobi- 
lized on  their  behalf.  We  have  wit- 
nessed this  year  and  last  the  most  ag- 
gressive and  the  most  irresponsible  ex- 
ploitation of  America's  elderly  and  the 
issues  affecting  them  that  I  can  re- 
member. Make  no  mistake  about  it. 
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Those  political  considerations  are  very 
much  a  part  of  what  is  going  on  here. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Waxmah). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Idr.  Chairman.  L  as 
a  father  of  an  8-year-old  son,  had  to 
explain  to  him  when  we  watched  na- 
tional TV  this  morning  what  a  particu- 
lar gesture  that  he  had  seen  on  TV 
meant  when  it  was  made  in  response 
to  the  fact  that  I  would  not  offer  an 
amendment  to  make  a  bad  pn^xMal  a 
little  better,  albeit  stlU  a  very  bad  pro- 
posal. I  told  him  it  was  an  Italian  ex- 
pression made  to  relieve  anger. 

I  can  understand  why  some  of  my 
Republican  friends  are  angry,  but  they 
ought  to  be  angry  at  themselves,  be- 
cause their  proposal  is  going  to  make  a 
$23  billion  cut  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. If  they  pass  that  proposal,  they 
will  have  30  days  to  advise  us  how  to 
achieve  that  cut. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel)  says  there  are  pretty  fat 
people  on  social  security  and  medicare. 
There  are  23  million  Americans  who 
are  aged  or  disabled,  and  are  thus  on 
medicare.  I  suppose  the  senior  citizens 
Mr.  Michel  sees  at  the  country  club 
are  different  from  those  in  my  district. 
I  will  look  forward  to  reviewing  his 
party's  proposal  that  would  place  the 
burden  of  the  cuts  in  an  equitable 
manner;  but  I  suspect  that  In  the  30 
days  he  will  have  to  achieve  such  goals 
he  will  do  a  great  deal  of  damage  to 
many  of  the  poor  elderly. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Eckart). 

Mr.  EC^KART.  Mr.  Chairman,  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee:  I  could  not 
help  but  be  somewhat  chagrined  by 
the  distinguished  minority  leader's 
castlgation  and  protestation  of  what 
we  are  doing  here  today.  It  was  just  a 
day  or  two  ago  when  we  were  criticized 
for  offering  amendments  to  that 
finely  tuned  Michel-Latta  substitute. 
But  last  night  we  were  criticized  for 
not  offering  amendments  to  that 
badly  flawed  substitute. 

Now,  let  me  tell  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Michel),  this  is  not 
Burger  King.  You  caimot  have  it  both 
ways.  Pick  or  choose.  Do  you  want  us 
to  bail  you  out  or  do  you  not?  Do  you 
want  us  to  speak  to  the  major  issues 
that  the  American  people  are  so 
deeply  concerned  about,  or  do  you 
want  us  to  continue  to  run  and  hide 
from  the  tough  issues  and  tough 
choices? 

Heaven  forbid  that  we  actually  make 
a  hard  choice  in  this  budget  debate. 
Heaven  forbid  that  we  stand  up  and  be 
counted  on  what  is  really  concerning 
the  American  people— fear  of  being 
sick. 

Let  us  take  a  hard  look  at  where  our 
nuclear  weapons  program  is  going.  Let 
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ua  look  at  a  safety  net  that  is  more 
holes  than  net.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  has  actually  been  done  in  the 
Latta  substitute  to  deny  to  millions  of 
Americans  an  opportunity  to  retire  in 
the  peace,  health,  and  dignity  to 
which  they  are  otherwise  entitled.  Let 
us  not  forget  what  is  going  on.  Let  us 
not  turn  our  baclcs  on  the  elderly  of 
America.'  They  deserve  better  treat- 
ment than  Reagan-Latta-Mlchel  have 
in  store  for  them. 

Support  the  Oakar  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
(Ms.  Oakar)  has  5  minutes  remaining 
and  the  gentlewoman  from  Illinois 
(Mrs.  Martin)  has  1  minute  remain- 
ing. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Morrerx). 

Mr.  MOFPETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
wonder  if  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  Is  proposing  everyone  over 
$80,000  be  cut  off  medicare  and  social 
security?  Perhaps  that  is  his  proposal. 
We  wUl  await  that  with  great  interest. 

I  wonder  what  the  minority  leader 
means  by  90  percent  of  the  people  on 
medicare  being  pretty  well  heeled?  He 
left  that  pretty  much  undefined. 

I  come  from  the  highest  per  capita 
expenditure  on  defense  State  in  the 
Union,  and  I  also  come  from  the 
higher  per  capita  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  medicare  State  in  the  Union.  I 
have  no  problem  supporting  this 
amendment. 

I  also  have  a  father  who  had  a  heart 
attack  2  years  ago  downstairs  in  the 
dining  room,  and  that  was  followed  by 
a  quadruple  by-pass,  and  then  cancer 
of  the  bladder  and  all  sorts  of  chemo- 
therapy. My  parents  are  not  wealthy. 
They  have  no  holdings.  They  are 
going  to  have  to  make  it  on  medicare 
and  social  security  primarily. 

There  are  other  Members  here  who 
come  from  that  kind  of  background. 
The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  says  on  Memorial  Day  let  us 
honor  those  who  gave  their  lives.  I  am 
all  for  that.  But  let  us  also  honor 
those  giving  their  dignity  and  their 
pride  for  a  change,  as  they  slip  down 
the  economic  ladder  into  poverty. 
What  the  Republicans  who  say  cut  bil- 
lions from  medicare— across  the 
board— do  not  tell  us  is  that  countless 
people  now  on  medicare  are  slipping 
down  the  ladder  so  fast  that  they  will 
soon  become  officiaUy  poor  rather 
than  Just  actually  poor.  And  guess 
who  will  pick  up  the  tab?  We  will  end 
up  charging  the  taxpayers  more  and 
the  elderly  will  have  less  dignity  and 
pride. 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man   of    the    Select    Committee    on 

Aging,   the   gentlemsm   from   Florida 

(Mr.  Pepper). 
Mr.    PEPPER.    Mr.    Chairman    and 

Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  in  sup- 


port of  his  amendment  and  commend 
the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  for  of f er- 
ingit. 

In  mo^e  than  a  third  of  a  century,  as 
a  Memi  ler  of  this  Congress  in  both 
Houses,  on  many  occasions  I  have  seen 
the  bati  le  between  money  and  people, 
and  tragically,  too  often  I  have  seen 
the  peoBle  lose. 

I  havf  never  seen  a  more  dramatic 
instance  of  that  issue  than  is  present- 
ed to  this  House  today. 

But  ttiese  are  not  Just  ordinary 
people.  fThree  million  of  these  people 
have  befcn  adjudicated  totally  and  per- 
manently disabled.  Twenty-six  million 
of  them  are  over  65  years  of  age.  Of 
those  OB  social  security,  29  percent  of 
them  h4ve  not  a  nickel  from  any  other 
source  but  social  security.  In  addition 
to  that,  3  million  of  them,  many  over 
80  year$  of  age,  are  dependent  upon 
the  little  $122  a  month  they  derive 
from  social  security. 

So  I  lay  today  we  are  determining 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  keep 
the  plelge  the  President  made  when 
he  addiessed  this  House  in  February 
of  1981  Bind  said,  "medicare  will  not  be 
cut." 
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And  vhen  a  month  later  he  was 
speaking  to  the  National  League  of 
Cities  and  he  said,  "the  medicare  pro- 
gram viill  not  be  cut." 

Why  does  the  President's  party  then 
today  4sk  us  to  cut  $23  billion  in  3 
years  o(ff  of  medicare?  What  kind  of 
consistency,  faithfulness  to  public 
promise,  is  that? 

I  ash  you,  my  colleagues  in  this 
House,  to  remember  those  people  out 
there,  j  ire  they  asking  for  luxury,  af- 
fluenc^  They  Just  ask  us.  insofar  as 
medical  science  can  do  it.  that  they 
may  bp  permitted  to  live  a  little 
longer.  They  ask  us,  as  far  as  medical 
science  can  do  it,  that  the  anguish  and 
the  patn  they  dally  endure  may  par- 
tially be  ameliorated.  They  ask  you  to 
let  than,  for  the  money  that  they 
have  ptrtially  contributed,  have  an  op- 
portunity to  live  out  their  last  days  ac- 
corded jto  them  with  a  measure  of  dig- 
nity and  peace.  They  ask  you  to  honor 
the  commandment  to  honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother. 

Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  distin- 
guished  gentleman   from   New   York 

(Mr.  C0NABLE). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  ti>  repeat  again,  we  are  not  cut- 
ting niedicare.  We  are  cutting  the 
growth  in  medicare.  I  cannot  buy  the 
arrogance  of  social  planners  wbo 
think,  because  they  have  put  a  pro- 
gram together,  it  is  perfect  and  never 
needs  reform.  It  is  benefiting  in  many 
cases  the  providers  and  administra- 
tors, and  not  the  people  who  were  in- 
tended to  be  benefited.  In  fact,  since 
this  pfogram  began,  the  elderly  are 
paying!  more  of  their  spendable.  Income 
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the  prograrii  was  begim.  So,  the  pro- 
gram is  fa'  from  a  success,  and  it 
needs  ref  on  a. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
closing,  thajt  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  I  inoend,  if  the  Latta  amend- 
ment is  adppted,  before  this  matter 
goes  to  conference,  to  move  to  Instruct 
the  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
figure  of  $4.1  billion  rather  than  the 
$4.8  billion.] which  we  are  being  forced 
to  accept  in  this  amendment  at  this 
point  by  the  procedures  of  this  House. 
•  Mr.  ROpmO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Ohio.  I  Mart  Rose  Oakar,  to  ^re- 
store full  funding  to  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. Health  care  costs  are  rising  for 
all  Americans,  but  perhaps  no  single 
group  of  Americans  feels  the  pinch 
more  than  the  26  million  elderly  and  3 
million  dissibled  Americans  who  bene- 
fit from  the  medicare  program.  For 
the  Congress  to  ignore  the  basic 
health  care  needs  of  these  citizens  is 
unconscionable— and  that  is  what  we 
would  be  doing  if  we  pass  a  budget  res- 
olution that  cuts  funds  in  medicare. 
The  Latta  substitute  is  such  a  budget. 
It  would  force  medicare  savings  of  $4.9 
billion  198$.  meaning  that  nearly  2 
million  Americans  who  turn  65  in  1983 
could  have  {to  wait  an  extra  month  for 
medicare  eligibility.  This  would  leave 
those  without  Jobs  in  a  terribly  vulner- 
able positioti. 

The  Latti  substitute  also  could  force 
older  Americans  to  pay  more  out-of- 
pocket  coets  before  medicare  even 
begins  to  pky  their  doctors'  bills.  Hos- 
pitals in  my  home  State  of  New  Jersey 
would  losq  $20  million  in  medicare 
benefits  r 
translate 
those  elde: 
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year:   and  this  would 
to    human   suffering   for 
y  who  rely  on  health  serv- 
ices in  thof^  hospitals. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlelady from  Ohio  does  not  provide 
massive  increases  for  the  medicare 
program.  Nor  does  it  waste  funds  on  a 
program  that  has  proven  ineffective  or 
unnecessai^.  Rather,  it  seeks  to  re- 
store the  ininimum  amount  of  funds 
needed  to  i  continue  at  a  meaningful 
level  a  program  that  is  basic  to  our  na- 
tional commitment  to  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

This  is  I 
and  compt 
to  support  at.* 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  supporu  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar).     ] 

Today,  we  are  considering  budget  al- 
ternatives for  fiscal  year  1983.  We  are 
all  being  <Jriven  by  a  desire  to  reduce 
the  Federkl  deficit  to  a  manageable 
level.  I  share  that  desire.  The  amend- 
ment befof e  us  now  will  not  increase 
the  deficit  $1.  The  question  before  us 


amendment  for  decency 
lion.  I  urge  my  colleagues 


right  now  is  —Are  we  going  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  turning  our  backs  on 
this  Nation's  senior  citizens? 

The  medicare  program  is  intended  to 
provide  protection  for  the  elderly 
against  the  high  cost  of  being  ill— Just 
as  social  security  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  floor  of  financial  protection  for 
our  elderly  retirees.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration seems  to  consistently 
forget  this.  He  not  only  proposes  cut 
after  cut  in  social  security  and  medi- 
care, but  he  then  turns  aroimd  and 
claims  that  he  did  no  such  thing. 

Tell  the  650,000  children  of  retired, 
disabled,  and  deceased  workers  who 
will  not  receive  social  security  benefits 
to  attend  college  this  year  that  there 
were  no  cuts  in  social  security.  Tell  the 
thousands  of  retirees  this  year  who 
will  not  receive  a  minimtmi  benefit 
that  there  were  no  cuts  in  social  secu- 
rity. Tell  the  29  million  medicare  bene- 
ficiaries who  must  pay  a  deductible 
that  increased  25  percent  this  year 
before  medicare  will  begin  to  help  pay 
their  doctor  bills  that  no  cuts  were 
made  in  medicare.  Tell  those  29  mil- 
lion people  who  must  pay  an  addition- 
al $56  this  year  before  medicare  will 
begin  to  help  pay  their  hospital  bill 
that  no  cuts  were  made  in  medicare. 

Let  us  look  at  the  facts.  Last  year 
President  Reagan's  budget  cut  medi- 
care by  $2.8  billion.  This  year  he  pro- 
posed an  additional  $5  billion  in 
health  cuts.  The  Republican  con- 
trolled Senate  has  passed  a  budget  res- 
olution that  would  cut  medicare  by 
$18.2  bUllon  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
Latta  budget  supported  by  the  Repub- 
lican leadership  in  the  House  would 
cut  medicare  by  $23.3  billion  over  the 
same  period. 

How  would  these  cuts  be  made? 
They  would  not  be  made,  as  some  here 
would  have  us  believe,  solely  by  reduc- 
ing payments  to  hospitals.  In  fact,  the 
Latta  substitute  proposes  higher  pre- 
miums for  medicare  doctor  insurance 
(at  a  cost  to  medicare  beneficiaries  of 
more  than  $1.7  billion  over  the  next  3 
years)  and  then  proposes  to  increase 
the  amount  a  patient  must  pay  the 
doctor  before  medicare  even  begins  to 
help  pay  (at  a  cost  of  more  than  $65 
million  in  the  first  year  alone).  That  is 
to  say.  our  senior  citizens  are  being 
asked  to  pay  more  for  their  insurance, 
yet  they  wIU  receive  less  in  benefits. 

The  Latta  proposal  would  require 
payments  for  home  health  care  that  is 
currently  provided  free  by  medicare  to 
over  26.000  elderly  persons  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts  each  year. 
Home  health  care  provides  skilled 
nursing  care,  physical  therapy,  and/or 
speech  therapy  for  people  confined  to 
their  homes  because  of  illness  or 
injury.  Oftentimes,  these  home  health 
visits  help  to  avoid  a  more  costly  stay 
in  a  hospital  or  confinement  in  a  nurs- 
ing home. 

The  Latta  proposal  would  also  d^ay 
medicare  entitlement  for  our  senior 
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Citizens,  simply  shifting  over  $545  mil- 
lion in  medical  bills  over  the  next  3 
years  from  medicare  to  the  1.9  million 
Americans  who  turn  65  each  year.  It 
would  also  mandate  coverage  of  the 
working  aged  imder  employer  health 
plans.  This  particularly  Insidious  pro- 
posal would  greatly  increase  the  cost 
of  employing  senior  citizens  and  would 
therefore  make  it  extremely  unattrac- 
tive for  employers  to  keep  employees 
on  the  payroll  after  age  65.  Of  course, 
this  is  consistent  with  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policy  that  seniors  should 
not  work.  After  all,  the  administration 
has  also  proposed  ending  the  Older 
Americans  Act  employment  program. 

Each  of  the  budget  proposals  before 
us  today  would  result  in  direct  out-of- 
pocket  expenses  for  many  senior  citi- 
zens. I  will  not  tolerate  attempts  to 
balance  the  budget  by  dipping  Into  the 
pockets  of  the  elderly.  There  are  over 
340,000  persons  over  the  age  of  65  in 
the  Boston  area  alone.  Some  20  per- 
cent of  them  live  in  households  with 
incomes  under  $5,000.  I  will  not  go 
home  and  tell  them  that  I  voted  to  re- 
quire them  to  pay  more  for  medical 
care  because  Congress  needed  to  bal- 
ance the  budget.  I  urge  your  support 
for  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio's 
amendment  which  would  restore  every 
dollar  that  each  of  the  budgets  we  are 
considering  would  cut  from  the  medi- 
care program.* 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Oakar  amendment.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments on  how  the  budgets  we  have  de- 
bated here  today  affect  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Reductions  in  medicare,  medicaid, 
food  stamps,  SSI.  and  title  XX  service 
programs  ask  major  concessions  of  the 
very  persons  who  made  the  most  sacri- 
fices last  year.  What  kind  of  nation 
are  we,  that  we  would  ask  our  senior 
citizens  to  suffer  the  brimt  of  the 
budget  cuts?  We  have  all  heard  the 
line  before,  about  "balancing  the 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor  and 
elderly,"  so  I  do  not  have  to  go 
through  all  that  again.  Or  do  I? 

If  we  all  know  about  how  these  cuts 
affect  the  elderly  and  we  all  care 
about  the  cuts  that  affect  the  elderly, 
then  I  say  it  is  time  we  turn  from  at- 
tacking these  senior  programs  and 
look  to  budget  reductions  in  other 
areas.* 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  kid  our- 
selves and  let  us  not  lie  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  When  we  cut  funding  for 
medicare  we  are  going  to  cut  the  bene- 
fits of  the  elderly  Just  as  was  done  in 
the  Reagan  budget  resolution  last 
year,  when  we  cut  medicare  funding 
by  $1.1  billion. 

Now,  no  one  has  mentioned  that  the 
elderly  have  paid  for  this  benefit.  For 
the  most  part,  it  is  part  of  their  social 
security  insurance  program,  and  in  ad- 


dition they  also  pay  $12.20  per  month 
for  portions  of  this  benefit.  How  dare 
we  take  that  benefit  away  from  them? 

Now.  you  have  a  choice,  my  friends, 
you  have  a  choice  in  deciding  between 
the  price  of  a  submarine  and  the 
health  care  of  29  million  older  and  dis- 
abled Americans,  the  average  person 
of  which  lives  on  $5,000  a  year.  You 
have  a  choice.  You  have  a  choice  of 
choosing  between  our  older  and  dis- 
abled people  in  this  country  and  the 
price  of  a  cost  overrun  of  a  helicopter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  to  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Ms.     OAKAR.     Mr.     Chairman.     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  228.  noes 
196.  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  116] 
AYES— 228 


Addabbo 

Dwyer 

Hijghes 

Akaka 

Dymally 

Jacobs 

AlbosU 

Dyson 

Jeffords 

Anderson 

Early 

Jones  (NO 

Annunzio 

Eckatt 

Jones  (TN) 

Anthony 

Edgar 

Kastenmeier 

Applegate 

Edwards  (CA) 

Kennelly 

Atkinson 

Emery 

Klldee 

AuCoin 

Ertel 

Kogovsek 

Bames 

Evans  (DE) 

LaFalce 

Bedell 

Evans (LA) 

Lantos 

Benjamin 

Evans  (m) 

Leach 

Bereuter 

Pary 

LeBoutUUer 

Bevill 

FkaceU 

Lee 

Biaggi 

Fazio 

Lehman 

Blanchard 

Penwick 

Leland 

Boggs 

Perraro 

Lent 

Boland 

Pindley 

Long  (LA) 

Boiling 

Fish 

Lowry  (WA) 

Boner 

Fithian 

Lujan 

Bonlor 

FUppo 

Luken 

BrinUey 

Plorio 

Lundine 

Brodhead 

FoglietU 

Markey 

Brown  (CA) 

Ford  (MI) 

Marks 

Brown  (CO) 

Ford  (TN) 

Marlenee 

Brown  (OH) 

Forsythe 

Matsui 

Burton.  Phillip 

Fowler 

Mattox 

Byron 

Frank 

Mavrouies 

Clay 

Frost 

McDade 

Coelho 

Gaydos 

McGrath 

Coleman 

Gejdenson 

McHugh 

Collins  (ID 

Gilman 

HcKlnney 

Conte 

Gonzalez 

Mica 

Conyers 

Gore 

Mikulski 

Courter 

Gray 

MiUer  (CA) 

Coyne,  William 

Green 

Mlnish 

D'Amours 

Guarlni 

Mitchell  (Mn> 

Daschle 

Gunderson 
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4ONO   of  Maryland   and   Mr. 
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The  (Chairman.  Does  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  desire 
to  offer  her  amendment  to  the  other 
substitutes? 

Ms.  GfAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do.  I 
have  art  amendment  to  the  Aspin  sub- 
stitute at  the  desk. 

I  PARUAMKNTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  IpTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  lOTT.  My  inquiry,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is:  Is  this  the  same  amendment 
that  we  Just  voted  on  to  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute which  is  now  being  offered  to 
the  Aspin  substitute? 

The  C  HAIRMAN.  Would  the  gentle- 
woman From  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  care  to 
answer? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LpTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio. 

Ms.  QlAKAR.  In  spirit  it  is  the  same. 
However,  because  the  Aspin  substitute 
cut  malicare  by  $2.35  billion,  our 
amendment  corresponds  with  that  in 
terms  of  full  restoration. 

Mr.  liOTT.  The  answer,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, isjthis  not  the  same  amendment 

and,  therefore 

.  It  is  the  same.  It  is  the 
nendment. 

IRMAN.  Does  it  have  the 
ent  and  result? 

Absolutely. 
)TT.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  does 
the  same  numbers. 
CHAIRMAN.  It  does  not  have 
ae  numbers.  It  has  the  same 

printed  in  the  Record  of  the 

\.  Absolutely. 
CHAIRMAN.  And  the  21st? 
>AKAR.   That   is   right.   It   is 
identical,   Mr.   Chairman,   because   it 
calls  for  full  restoration  of  medicare 
funding. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  does  not  have 
the  san  e  numbers. 

Mr.  lOTT.  We  deal  with  functions, 
not  sp<  cifics.  If  it  does  not  have  the 


substitute 
substitute 
the  rule 
would  be 
ment  and 
two  remi 
The 


same  numters  it  would  not  be  the 
same  amen4ment. 

If  the  ge(itlewoman  is  not  offering 
the  same  limendment   to   the   Aspin 
was  offered  on  the  Latta 
en  my  understanding  of 
that  any  other  Member 
le  to  claim  that  amend- 
fer  it  to  either  one  of  the 
substitutes. 

MAN.  In  this  case,  if  it 
was  printed  in  the  Record,  of  May  21, 
this  is  a  different  situation  than  the 
situation  confronting  the  Chair  yester- 
day. 
Mr, 
May  14, 
21? 

The  CHAtRMAN.  The  21st,  May  21. 
It  is  in  ordc  r  under  the  rule.  The  gen- 
tlewoman lias  the  right  to  offer  the 
amendment  as  printed. 


Mr.  Chairman,  May  21  or 
ted  in  the  Record  May 


Mr.     LO' 

amendmen 
The 
Mr.  LO' 

TheC 
stances,  it 
it  is  the 


To    offer    the    same 


MAN.  That  is  correct. 
To  the  Aspin  substitute. 
RMAN.  Under  the  clrcum- 
as  printed  in  the  Record, 
e  amendment  that  was 
printed  in  t^ie  Record. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  have  a  further  parlia- 
mentary inauiry,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
have  two  questions  in  this  parliamen- 
tary inquir^. 

No.  1.  if]  it  has  different  numbers 
than  the  amendment  Just  offered,  it  is 
a  different  I  amendment  and  could  be 
claimed  by  other  Members. 

The  second  part  of  the  question  is, 

Does  it  still  talie  the  numbers  out  of 

defense  and  put  them  into  medicare? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  the  same.  It 

the    same    amendment    that    was 

e  Record. 

Is  it  the  same  amend- 
as  Just  offered  and  voted 
rman? 

RMAN.  Not  identical  in 
Is  the  same  amendment  in 
id  effect. 

ntleman  will  allow  the 
lain,  there  was  a  different 
situation  when  the  Chair  ruled  other- 
wise. The  point  made  yesterday  was  a 
that  situation.  This  is  a 
different  situation. 
Mr.  LOTir.  Mr.  Chairman,  could  I 
specifically  what  is  the 
Chair  in  this  instance? 

Under  the  rule 
lent  is  in  order  as  the 
same  amendment  that  Just  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  LOTT.  I  jrield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  ASPfN.  If  the  gentleman  can 
it,  it  seems  to  me  the 
amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  is  to  :  'estore  full  funding  for  the 
program.  That  meant  a 
bigger  rest>ration  in  the  case  of  the 
Latta  ameidment  than  in  the  case  of 


printed  ini 
Mr.  LOT 

ment  that 
on,  Mr.  Cl^ 

The  CI 
form,  but  it{ 
substance : 

If    the 
Chair  to  ex 


inquire  as 
ruling  of  tt 

The   CI 
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the  coalition  amendment  or  in  the 
case  of  the  Jones  amendment. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Two  comments  on  that. 
First  of  all,  that  Is  not  stated  in  the 
amendment  that  is  printed  in  the 
Record,  and  it  seems  to  me,  funda- 
mentally, if  you  change  the  basic  fea- 
tures of  an  amendment,  which  is  to 
change  the  numbers,  you  have  a  dif- 
ferent amendment.  That  is  traditional 
understanding  around  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  only  point 
the  Chair  would  like  to  make  is  that 
imder  the  rule  this  amendment  is  in 
order  because  it  was  printed  in  the 
Record  and  it  is  in  order  for  the  gen- 
tlewoman to  first  seek  recognition  to 
offer  it. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  The  parliamentary 
inquiry.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I  am  not  dis- 
puting the  issue  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  gentlewoman  has  a  right  under 
the  rule  to  offer  this  amendment. 

The  question  I  would  ask  the  Chair 
is  would  not  someone  else  have  the  op- 
portunity to  offer  her  previous  amend- 
ment prior  to  her  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  offer  this  amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
have  to  state  that  the  answer  is  "No" 
and  the  situation  is  different  from  yes- 
terday. On  this  amendment  it  is  differ- 
ent. This  amendment  was  properly 
printed  in  the  Record  as  amendment 
No.  22  and  drafted  to  conform  to  all 
three  substitutes.  In  the  case  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
the  same  was  not  true.  That  was  why 
the  minority  leader  was  correct  on  yes- 
terday evening  and  that  is  why  the 
gentlemen  who  now  question  the 
statement  of  the  Chair  are  simply  in 
error. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  K(r.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther pursuing  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, is  the  message  of  the  Chair  that 
the  amendment  of  the  gentlewoman  is 
printed  in  the  Record  but  it  is  in  a  dif- 
ferent form  than  the  amendment 
which  the  House  Just  voted  upon? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  amendment 
that  was  Just  voted  upon  was  to  a  par- 
ticular substitute.  To  achieve  the  same 
purpose  and  substance  if  offered  to  an- 
other substitute  it  was  necessary  to 
change  the  numbers.  Just  the  num- 
bers. 

The  gentlewoman  pursued  the  same 
intent,  changed  the  numbers,  and  ar- 
rived at  an  amendment  that  she  put  in 
the  Record  in  proper  form. 

If  the  gentleman  will  think  back,  the 
situation  on  the  Simon  amendments 
was  different.  The  Simon  amendments 
were  substantively  different  from  each 
other  and  had  a  different  effect. 

Mr.  IdADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther pursuing  my  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, and  I  will  read  to  the  Chairman 
from  the  rule,  and  I  quote: 


After  the  disposition  of  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  category  B  substitute  to 
which  originally  offered,  the  perfecting 
amendment  may  then  be  offered  separately 
to  each  or  both  of  the  other  category  B  sub- 
stitutes by  any  Member  prior  to  the  offering 
of  another  of  the  perfecting  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has  al- 
ready established  and  the  committee 
has  acquiesced  in  this  consistently, 
that  the  author  of  the  amendment 
who  printed  them  first  had  the  right 
first  to  offer  the  succeeding  amend- 
ments. That  has  been  the  case  in  every 
case,  except,  to  the  best  of  the  Chair's 
knowledge,  the  situation  in  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  SncoN). 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther pursuing  the  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. I  am  not  belaboring  the  position 
of  the  Chair  that  the  gentlewoman 
has  the  right  to  offer  any  amendment 
that  she  had  printed  in  the  Record. 
What  I  am  concerned  about  is  the  fact 
that  the  amendment,  although  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  is  not  the  same  in 
form  or  in  substance  as  the  amend- 
ment which  we  just  voted  upon. 

The  rule  would  seem  to  clearly  indi- 
cate that  somebody  or  anybody  has 
the  opportunity  to  offer  that  exact 
same  amendment,  that  upon  which 
the  House  Just  voted,  to  the  other  cat- 
egory B  sustitutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
simply  say  that  under  the  rule  the 
gentlewoman  has  the  right  to  offer 
the  amendment  and  she  has  a  priority 
to  offer  the  amendment. 

There  is  no  point  of  order  that  lies. 
The  gentlewoman  is  recognized  to 
offer  her  amendment. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  reserve  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendment. 
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The  Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman 
that  the  rule  waives  all  points  of  order 
against  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ment. 

AMKNDICENT  OITERED  BY  MS.  OAKAR  TO  THE 
AMEHOMEMT  Ilf  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFTERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  subsititue  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin). 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Asrar  Page  ,  line  ,  (relat- 
ing to  functional  category  050)  decrease  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983  by 
$200,000,000.  and  decrease  budget  outlays 
for  such  fiscal  year  by  $2,350,000,000. 

Page  ,  line  ,  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 550)  Increase  new  budget  authority 
for  fiscal  year.  1983  by  $200,000,000.  and  in- 
crease builget  outlays  for  such  fiscal  year  by 
$2,350,000,000. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  de- 
crease the  reduction  in  budget  authority  by 


$200,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,350,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  decrease  the 
reduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,350,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  the  re<oncUiation  instructions  to  the 
House  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
crease the  reduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  Increase 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,350,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  year. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
crease the  reduction  In  budget  authority  by 
$200,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  increase 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,350,000,000  in 
such  t\BC»X  year. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.    WALKER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  continued  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  again  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amendment. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  the 
amendment  that  was  Just  read  exactly 
similar  to  the  amendment  that  was 
previously  offered  before  the  House? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  is  not  In  form. 

Mr.  WALKER.  It  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Does  another 
Member  now  have  the  opportunity, 
since  this  is  not  the  same  amendment, 
to  offer  the  amendment  that  was  of- 
fered to  the  House  Just  previously? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU  ex- 
plain, so  that  the  gentleman  will  tm- 
derstand  it,  the  difference  between 
this  situation  and  the  situation  yester- 
day. 

The  answer  to  the  gentleman  is  that 
the  gentlewoman  has  control  of  her 
amendment.  She  has  been  recognized 
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and  she  has  offered  a  proper  amend- 
ment. 

To  put  it  in  simple  languacre,  what 
happened  with  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  Simon),  he  had  a  variety  of 
amendments  printed,  and  what  he  did 
was.  he  moved  from  one  kind  of  an 
amendment  to  another  kind  of  an 
amendment,  in  one  case  changing  the 
deficit  figure,  and  the  other  case  not. 

lliis  is  not  the  case  in  this  situation. 

Kir.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  rule  seems  to  clearly  state,  how- 
ever, that  another  Member  has  a 
chance  to  offer  identically  the  same 
amendment  as  was  previously  offered 
to  the  Hotise. 

My  question  is:  Since  this  is  not 
identically  the  same  amendment,  does 
another  Member  have  the  opportunity 
to  offer  that  same  identical  amend- 
ment before  we  go  on  to  the  gentle- 
woman's new  amendment? 

The  gentlewoman  has  a  new  amend- 
ment before  this  House.  It  seems  to 
me  that  the  rule  very  clearly  estab- 
lishes that  another  Member  should  be 
allowed  to  offer  that  identical  amend- 
ment from  her  previous  offering  to 
this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
has  been  recognized  to  offer  an 
amendment  which  was  printed  in  the 
Record  under  the  rule  that  is  in  its 
intent,  substance,  and  effect,  proper. 
It  is  numerically  not  identical  because 
of  necessity  it  may  have  a  different 
form  to  achieve  the  same  result  on  an- 
other substitute.  This  specific  possibil- 
ity was  discussed  with  the  minority 
during  debate  on  the  rule  last  Friday. 

It  is  proper,  in  order,  and  not  a 
change  of  direction,  as  was  the  situa- 
tion with  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Simon); 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  hav,e  a  further  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Regular  order,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  choos- 
es to  hear  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  listened  very  carefully  to  the 
Chair,  and  I  think  I  understand  pre- 
cisely what  the  Chair  is  saying. 

But  my  parliamentary  inquiry,  Mr. 
Chairman,  is:  Is  it  not  true,  if  we  go  on 
to  the  gentlewoman's  next  amend- 
ment, the  newest  amendment,  that 
that  will  preclude  any  Member  from 
offering  identically  the  same  langauge 
as  she  offered  previously  to  the  Latta 
amendment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct, 
for  the  reasons  stated. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiry: Why  is  it  not  permissible  under 
the  rule,  as  the  rule  is  stated,  for  some 
other  Member  to  take  the  identical 
language  and  offer  that? 

Elven  though  the  application  might 
not  be  precise  and  even  though  it 
might  have  some  problems  with  it,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the   rule  clearly 


states  that  the  Member  should  have 
that  opportunity. 

The  (^lAIRMAN.  The  reason  is  that 
the  gentlewoman  in  her  process  is 
fully  in:  order,  and  the  situation  the 
other  tuie  was  not  the  same. 

Mr.  VIALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  gentlewoman  controls  the  time, 
so  long: as  she  is  offering  identically 
the  same  amendment,  which  she  is  not 
now  doilig. 

My  qiiestion  is:  Why  does  she  contin- 
ue to  coiitrol  the  time  when  she  moves 
on  to  a  kiew  amendment  if  in  fact  the 
rule  clearly  states: 

After  the  disposition  of  a  perfecting 
amendm^t  to  the  category  B  substitute  to 
which  originally  offered,  the  perfecting 
amendmtat  may  then  be  offered  separately 
to  either)  or  both  of  the  other  category  B 
substitutes  by  any  Member  prior  to  the  of- 
fering of  another  of  the  perfecting  amend- 
ments .  .  . 

This  s  another  perfecting  amend- 
ment. 

The  C  OAIRMAN.  This  is  not,  in  the 
Chair's  view,  a  different  perfecting 
amendnient.  It  is  an  identical  amend- 
ment in  Ipuipose  and  result. 

Mr.  WALKER.  A  further  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  OTAIRMAN.  The  Chair  has,  I 
believe,  lanswered  a  good  many  parlia- 
mentary inquiries,  and  the  Chair  has 
no  way  of  improving  on  his  explana- 
tion.     1 

Mr.  WfALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry.  It  does 
seem  tome 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  Parliamentary  in- 
quiries jdo  not  go  on  except  at  the 
Chair's  discretion,  and  the  Chair's  dis- 
cretion is  that  he  has  given  adequate 
time  for  parliamentary  inquiries. 

Mr.  Walker.  I  have  a  further  par- 
liament try  inquiry,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  I  iM  g  the  indulgence  of  the  Chair 
for  one  inal  question. 

The  CHAIRMAl^.  The  Chair  will 
listen  to  the  final  question. 

Mr.  Walker.  The  final  question  is, 
Mr.  Cht  irman:  How  is  this  amendment 
identica ,  when  the  revenue  side  of  the 
amendn«nt,  which  is  a  key  in  all  of 
these  a^iendments,  is  not  similar?  It  is 
a  very  different  revenue  figure;  so, 
therefore,  the  amendment  becomes 
differei^t  not  only  in  numbers,  but  in 
substanfce. 

And  t  lat  is  the  question  of  the  gen- 
tleman. I  do  not  understand,  quite,  the 
ruling  ( f  the  Chair,  when  that  is  the 
questioi  i. 

The  C  HAIRMAN.  Under  the  budget 
process,  an  amendment  on  occasion 
must  be  drafted  in  different  form,  to 
achieve  the  same  end  when  offered  to 
different  substitutes.  If  drafted  to 
achieve  the  same  increase  or  decrease 
in  categories  contained  in  different 
substitutes,  it  may  have  to  be  adjusted 
by  figures  to  achieve  the  same  result. 

The  (^halr  does  not  believe  that  the 
Oakar  i  mendment  affects  the  revenue 
figure  a  t  all. 
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That  is  ^hat  the  Chair  has  been 
trying  to  sak/  for  quite  some  time  and 
has  Just  read  it  and  the  debate  on  the 
rule  to  be  siu-e  that  he  said  it  correct- 
ly. 

Mr.  WAL$J3l.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
its  indulgence. 

The  CH/ IRMAN.  The  reading  of 
the  amendment  has  been  completed. 
The  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  (Ms. 
Oakar)  will  be  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
will  be  recognized  for  5  minutes  in  op- 
position to  vie  amendment. 

Is  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  AspiN^  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  ASPIlN.  Yes;  I  am,  Mr.  Chair- 
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man. 

Mr.    LAT 
about  the : 
that  amend 
completely 

The  CI 
rect  in  his 
man  was  st 

The  rule 
port"  and 
by  party. 

The   Cha 
woman  f  ror 


'A.    Mr.    Chairman,    how 

tority?  We  are  opposed  to 

lent.  Is  the  Chair  going  to 

lore  the  minority? 

IRMAN.  The  Chair  is  cor- 

sision  because  the  gentle- 

tding,  seeking  recognition. 

lys,  quite  simply  "in  sup- 

'opposed,"  not  necessarily 


|r   recognizes    the   gentle- 
Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  begin  by  saying,  in  substance,  the 
amendmentjis  identical. 
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The  amendment  is  identical  in  the 
sense  that  the  intent  is  to  fully  restore 
medicaid  behefits. 

Now,  I  am^very  proud  to  say  that  the 
majority  as  Members  of  Congress 
voted  to  fully  restore  medicare  bene- 
fits and  I  am  sure  they  will  want  to  be 
consistent  ii  their  desire  to  fully  re- 
store medicare  benefits. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  would  take 
the  $2.35  billion  recommended  by  the 
Aspin  substitute  for  cuts  in  medicare 
and  again  transfer  that  amount  of 
money  to  the  defense  spending  catego- 
ry and  take  it  out  of  defense  spending. 

Again,  I  do  not  think  I  have  to 
repeat  the  problems  with  cost  over- 
runs. Ther^  are  plenty  of  places  to  go 
for  that  amount  of  money. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
mention  several  things  that  I  did  not 
get  the  opportunity  to  mention  in  the 
last  reading,  and  that  is  this.  In  the 
last  budget  resolution,  we  cut  medi- 
care by  over  $2  billion.  Now,  when 
people  say  that  really  does  not  have 
an  effect  ca  benefits,  I  just  want  to 
tell  you  exiLCtly  what  the  last  budget 
resolution  qid. 

Medicare  part  A  beneficiaries,  our  el- 
derly now  are  required  to  pay  the  first 
$256,  instead  of  $228. 

The  dediictible  increases  from  $292 
in  fiscal  yet  r  1983  to  $328. 

We  repealed  the  alcohol  detoxifica- 
tion reimbu  rsement  program. 

There  wis  a  repeal  of  continuous 
open  enrolment  so  that  if  an  older 


person  is  not  enrolled  immediately, 
they  have  to  wait  for  a  certain  period 
of  time.  Under  the  prior  law,  they 
could  enroll  at  any  time  they  saw  fit. 

We  reduced  the  nursing  care  differ- 
ential. 

Naturally  we  did  that  because  nurses 
are  paid  so  much  more  cheaply  than 
other  health  providers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  did  something 
really  outrageous  in  my  judgment,  be- 
cause there  is  a  crucial  need  for  sav- 
ings in  the  health  area,  and  what  did 
the  last  budget  cut  provide  for  medi- 
care beneficiaries?  Well,  we  cut  the  re- 
imbursement for  home  health  care. 
Now,  if  there  is  one  thing  that  we 
ought  to  really  have  a  comprehensive 
approach  in,  it  is  home  health  care  so 
that  many  older  Americans  and  dis- 
abled, instead  of  being  institutional- 
ized, which  costs  so  much  more 
money,  they  could  provide  for  the 
form  of  visits  by  nurses  and  therapists, 
et  cetera,  which  would  be  much  cheap- 
er; but  that  is  what  we  cut. 

Then  we  limited  the  in  and  out  pa- 
tient kinds  of  coverage  for  our  people. 

So  let  us  not  fool  anybody  and  say 
that  when  you  cut  medicare  you  do 
not  really  cut  benefits.  You  cut  bene- 
fits. You  do  not  get  at  the  actual  pro- 
viders and  so  forth.  You  cut  the  per- 
sons who  are  the  most  vulnerable,  our 
elderly. 

Now,  I  received  and  I  am  sure  most 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  if  not  all 
the  Members  of  Congress,  received  a 
letter  or  a  telegram  from  organiza- 
tions that  represent  millions  of  older 
and  disabled  people.  Now,  what  they 
ask  for  is  the  full  restoration  in  every 
single  budget  resolution.  They  do  not 
want  us  to  be  wishy-washy  or  incon- 
sistent. They  want  our  vote  every  step 
of  the  way  on  this  issue.  Let  me  men- 
tion a  few:  The  American  Federation 
of  Teachers;  the  Catholic  Health  Asso- 
ciation; the  National  Commissions  on 
Aging;  the  District  of  Columbia  Office 
on  Aging;  the  Gray  Panthers:  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Area  Agencies; 
the  National  Association  of  Retired 
Teachers  and  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons;  the  National 
Center  for  Black  Aged;  the  National 
Council  for  Senior  Citizens;  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  Aging;  the  National 
Education  Association;  the  Older 
Women's  League;  the  Urban  Elderly 
Coalition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspik). 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  voted 
no  on  applying  the  Oakar  amendment 
to  the  Latta  substitute,  and  in  this 
case  it  does  not  nearly  do  the  same 
amount  of  changes  that  it  would  do  to 
the  Latta  substitute.  The  changes  are 
relatively  minor  because  the  coalition 
budget  did  not  have  the  cuts  in  medi- 
care that  the  Latta  substitute  had  and 


so  the  changes  would  be  not  nearly  so 
dramatic. 

At  this  point  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman     from     Washington     (Mr. 

PRirCHARO). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
we  are  getting  down  to  the  time  when 
we  are  going  to  make  a  decision  to 
drag  this  thing  out  and  get  stuck  in 
concrete. 

Now,  I  know  a  lot  of  people  on  my 
side  are  not  happy  with  what  has  hap- 
pened and  I  am  sure  there  are  people 
over  here  that  are  not  happy. 

The  question  is,  do  we  have  any  ve- 
hicle that  will  make  it  to  conference? 

I  happen  to  feel  it  is  imperative  for 
this  country  that  we  get  a  vehicle  and 
get  it  into  conference.  If  we  do  not  get 
to  conference,  it  will  be  a  drag  on  this 
economy  and  send  the  worst  signals  to 
the  financial  centers. 

Now,  remember  this  about  the  con- 
ference. The  same  people  are  going  to 
be  on  the  conference  no  matter  what 
goes  out  of  this  House.  You  may  think 
that  they  are  going  to  go  there  and 
support  the  position  from  the  House, 
but  I  have  Ijeen  around  here  long 
enough  to  know  what  happens.  The 
same  people  are  going  to  go  over  there 
and  fight  for  the  position  that  they 
hold,  no  matter  what  amendments  are 
passed. 

I  think  we  take  a  terrible  risk  to  the 
economy  of  America  if  you  fail  to 
move  this  to  conference. 

The  Aspin  bill  is  a  middle  ground.  It 
is  not  what  a  lot  of  people  want,  but  I 
think  it  is  the  best  vehicle  we  can  get. 
I  believe  if  you  stay  around  here  for  2 
or  3  or  4  weeks  more,  you  are  not 
going  to  get  something  that  is  much 
different  from  the  Aspin  coalition  ap- 
proach. 

I  would  appeal  to  you  people,  this  is 
I  think  the  last  chance  we  have  to  get 
something  to  the  conference  this  week 
and  I  think  you  serve  your  country 
poorly  if  you  do  not  get  to  conference 
this  week. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Gephardt). 

Mr.  GEPHARDT,  ^4r.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington  and  say  that  it  is 
very  important  that  we  focus  on  the 
need  to  come  out  of  here  with  a  pack- 
age that  we  can  get  218  votes  to  pass. 
There  has  been  a  lot  of  symbolism  in 
the  last  few  hours  and  the  last  day  on 
various  votes  on  trying  to  do  things  to 
different  packages.  I  wish,  if  you 
would,  if  you  would  just  listen  to  me  a 
minute  and  listen  to  the  substance  and 
the  facts  that  relate  to  this  amend- 
ment as  it  affects  the  Aspin-Pritchard 
proposal. 
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If  the  Members  would  Just  focus 
with  me  for  a  moment  on  the  facts 
that  surround  this  amendment,  in  the 
Latta  substitute  there  was  a  cut  in 


medicare  of  $4.8  billion.  The  Oakar 
amendment  took  that  $4.8  billion  to 
zero. 

In  the  Aspin  suljstitute,  the  cut  in 
medicare  is  $2.3  billion,  and  the  Oakar 
amendment  would  take  that  $2.3  bil- 
lion down  to  zero. 

On  defense,  Latta  was  at  about  $7 
billion,  and  Latta  is  now  up  at  about 
$11  billion  in  outlay  cuts  in  1983.  If 
this  amendment  passes  on  Aspin. 
Aspin  in  defense  will  go  from  (9.2  bil- 
lion to  a  little  over  $11  billion. 

The  point  is  that  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute has  been  put  together  with  bal- 
ance, balance  in  terms  of  what  it  is 
trying  to  do  in  defense  reductions,  bal- 
ance in  terms  of  what  it  is  trying  to  do 
in  medicare  reductions,  and  in  other 
areas.  It  has  purposely  been  put  to- 
gether so  that  it  achieves  a  reasonable 
balance. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  amendment  so  that  balance  can  be 
preserved. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspnf)  has  30 
seconds  remaining. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
my  remaining  30  seconds  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  again  un- 
derline to  my  colleagues  how  impor- 
tant this  vote  is  in  terms  of  our  ability 
as  an  institution  to  report  out  a 
budget.  We  are  being  watched  with  ex- 
traordinary care,  and  our  No.  1  respon- 
sibility is  to  make  a  budget  come  out 
of  this  institution  today. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  vote  no 
on  this  amendment  and  maintain  a 
budget  that  has  clear  balance  that  can 
be  reported  out  of  this  institution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RCCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  328,  noes 
94,  not  voting  10,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  117] 
AYES-328 


AdtUbbo 

Barnard 

Bowen 

Alimka 

Barnes 

Breaux 

AlboaU 

BedeU 

BrinUey 

Anderson 

Benedict 

Brodhead 

Andrews 

Benjamin 

Broomfleld 

Annunzio 

Bereuter 

Brown  (CO) 

Anthony 

Bethune 

Brown  (OH) 

Appletate 

BevUl 

Bursener 

AtUnson 

Blanl 

Burton.  Phillip 

AuCoin 

BUnchaid 

Byron 

Badhun 

Boos 

Campbell 

Bafalis 

Bolaad 

Cannan 

Baney  <MO) 

Boner 

Carney 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bonior 

Chappell   . 
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Chaitpie 

Holland 

Pease 

Cheney 

HoUenbeck 

Pepper 

CUiuen 

Holt 

Perkins 

CUy 

Hopkins 

Petri 

CmU 

Horton 

Peyser 

Coelho 

Howard 

Portei 

Colemui 

Hoyer 

PurseU 

CoUlni(IL) 

Hubbard 

Quillen 

Conable 

Hutto 

RahaU 

Conte 

Hyde 

Rallsback 

Conyen 

Jaooba 

Rangel 

Coufhlln   , 

Johnston 

Ratchford 

Courier 

Jones  (NO 

Regula 

Coyne,  James 

Kastenmeier 

Reuss 

Coyne,  WUlUm 

Kazen 

Richmond 

D' Amours 

Kemp 

Rinaldo 

Daub 

Kennelly 

RItter 

Dkvis 

Kildee 

Rodino 

Deckard 

Kindness 

Roe 

DeUums 

Kogovsek 

Roemer 

DeNardls 

Kramer 

Rostenkowskl 

Derrick 

LaFUc^ 

Roybal 

OIncell 

Lagomarsino 

Rudd 

Dixon 

Lantos 

Russo 

Donmn 

LatU 

Sabo 

Doman 

Leach  . 

Santlni 

Doucherty 

Leath  - 

Savage 

Dowdy 

LeBouUlller 

Sawyer 

Downey 

Lee 

Scheuer 

Duncan 

Letiman 

Schroeder 

Dunn 

Leland 

Schulze 

Dwyer 

Lent 

Schumer 

Dyson 

Levitas 

Selberling 

Early 

Lewie 

Sensenbrenner 

Eckart 

Uvingrton 

Shamansky 

EdKar 

Loeffler 

Shannon 

Edwards  (AL) 

Long  (LA) 

Sharp 

Edwards  <CA) 

Ijong(MD) 

Shaw 

Emerson 

Lott 

Shumway 

Emery 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shuster 

Etdahl 

Lowry  (WA) 

SlUander 

Ertel 

Lujan 

Simon 

Evans  (DE) 

Luken 

Skelton 

Evans  (OA) 

Lundine 

Smith  (lA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Madigan 

Smith  (NE) 

Evans  (IN) 

Markey 

Smith  (NJ) 

P»ry 

Marlenee 

Smith  (PA) 

FMcell 

Marriott 

Snowe 

Fenwick 

Martin  (IL> 

Snyder 

Ferraro 

Martin  (NO 

Solars 

Fiedler 

Martin  (NT) 

Solomon 

Findley 

MaUui 

Spence 

Fish 

Mattox 

St  Oermaln 

Fithlan 

MavToules 

Stangeland 

Fllppo 

Mazsoll 

SUrk 

Plorio 

McCloskey 

Staton 

Foclletta 

McCollum 

Stenholm 

Ford  (MI) 

McDade 

Stokes 

FOrd  (TN) 

McEwen 

Studds 

Forsythe 

McOrath 

Stump 

Fountain 

McHugh 

Swift 

Prank 

McKlnney 

Tauzin 

Prenzel 

Mica 

Taylor 

Frost 

Michel 

Thomas 

Oarcla 

Mikulski 

Traxler 

Oaydos 

MUler  (CA) 

Trible 

Oejdenson 

MiUer  (OH) 

Odall 

Oilman 

Minlsh 

Vander  Jagt 

Olngrich 

Mitchell  (MP) 

Vento 

Olnn 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Volkmer 

Ooldwater 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Ooodllng 

Moffett 

Walker 

Oore 

Mollnari 

Wampler 

Orsdison 

Mollohan 

Washington 

Oramm 

Montgomery 

Weaver 

Gray 

Moore 

Weber  (MN) 

Oreen 

Moorhead 

Weber  (OH) 

Oregg 

Morrison 

Weiss 

Ouarinl 

Mottl 

White 

Ounderaon 

Murphy 

WhIUey 

Hagedom 

Myers 

Whitten 

Hall  (OH) 

Napier 

Williams  (MT) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Natcher 

Williams  (OH) 

Hall,  Sam 

Neal 

Wolf 

Hamilton 

Nelllgan 

Wolpe 

Hammerschmidt  Nichols 

Wortley 

Harkin 

Nowak 

Wyden 

Hawkins 

OBrien 

Wylle 

Heckler 

Oakar 

Yates 

Hefner 

Oberstar 

Yatron 

Heftel 

Obey 

Young (AK) 

Hendon 

Otttnger 

Young  <FL) 

Hertel 

Oxiey 

Zablocki 

Hightower 

Parrls 

ZeferettI 

Hiler 

Pashayan 

HIUU 

Patterson 

Alexandfr 

Archer 

Aspln 

Beard 

Bellensa  i 

Bennett 

BlUey 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bouquai^ 

Brooks 

Brown  (AA) 

Broyhill 

Butler     I 

dinger 

Collins  CrX) 

Corcorai 

Craig 

Crane,  D  miel 

Crane,  l+lllp 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannem  yer 

Daschle 

DerwinsI  1 

Dlcklnsofi 

Dicks 

Donnell] 

Dreler 

Dymally 

EdwardskOK) 

English 


Blnghan 
Burton, :  dhn 
Chlsholi  I 
Crockett 


Mr. 


"aye" 


NOES— 94 

Brlenbom 

Fazio 

Fields 

Foley 

Fowler 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Olbbons 

Gllclunan 

Gonzalez 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Lungren 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

MlneU 

Murtha 

Nelson 

Panetta 


Patman 

Paul 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritehard 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Schneider 

Shelby 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Stratton 

Synar 

Tauke 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wright 

Young  (MO) 
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de  la  Garza 

Grisham 

Marks 
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Rosenthal 
Stanton 


FIELDS    and    Mr.    LONG    of 


Maryli  nd  changed  their  votes  from 


o  "no." 


Mes*s.  LEVITAS,  ROSTENKOW- 
SKI.  tOLKMER.  MAZZOLI,  WHIT- 
LEY, s  nd  GINN,  Mrs.  MARTIN  of  Illi- 
nois, ind  Messrs.  HUTTO,  CHAP- 
PELL,  EVANS  of  Georgia,  and  BAR- 
NARD changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "ay  ." 

Mr.  XDNO  of  Maryland  changed  his 
vote  fi  am  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Aspin 
amenctnent  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute w|LS  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouno  d  as  above  recorded. 


AMENDl   ENT 


D  1300 


AMOfl  KENT  : 


OrrERED    BY    MS.    OAKAR    TO    THE 
IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFER^  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Ms.  bAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will  in- 
quire, was  the  amendment  printed  in 
the  RacoRD  of  May  21? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Yes,  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  sa|ne  as  the  previous  amendment. 

The  i  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amei|dinent  offered  by  Ms.  Oakar  to  the 
amend4ient  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered bk'  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  Page  13, 
line  9  (relating  to  functional  category  050), 
strike  (lut  "$242,850,000,000"  and  insert  In 
lieu  th«  reof  "$242,750,000,000". 


[RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
luest  of  the  gentlewoman 


Page  13,  Ifae  10  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 050),  ftrike  out  "$212,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lie*  thereof  "$210,150,000,000". 

Page  14.  line  16  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 550),  strike  out  "$77,300,000,000"  and 
insert  in  liett  thereof  "$77,400,000,000". 

Page  14,  Ine  17  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 550).  ^rike  out  "$80,100,000,000"  and 
Insert  in  lie«  thereof  "$82,250,000,000". 

In  the  ref»nciliation  instructions  to  the 
House  Comlnittee  on  Ways  and  Means,  de- 
crease the  lieduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reducti(in  in  outlays  by  $2,150,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  iear. 

In  the  rKonclIiation  instructions  to  the 
Senate  Coimnlttee  on  Finance,  decrease  the 
reduction  |  in  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,150,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  jjear. 

In  the  r«onclliation  instructions  to  the 
House  Convnittee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
crease the  Induction  in  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  increase 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,150,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  jfear. 

In  the  reconciliation  instructions  to  the 
Senate  Coiimittee  on  Armed  Services,  in- 
crease the  neduction  in  budget  authority  by 
$100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and  decrease 
the  reduction  in  outlays  by  $2,150,000,000  in 
such  fiscal  jfear. 

Ms.  OAKAR  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  [the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  c: 
to  the  r( 
from  Ohii 

There  w^  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
debate  on  this  amendment  is  limited 
to  10  minutes. 

The  Chjair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
woman fr^m  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar)  for  5 
minutes  in  support  of  her  amendment 
and  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  JoNi$)  for  5  minutes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LAIlTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAlTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  ofl  time,  the  House  has  already 
voted  on  this  twice,  and  in  order  to 
save  some  time,  we  will  accept  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment. 

Ms.  OAILAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  would  like  to  make  a  very 
brief  statement.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's a  xeptlng  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Ohi()  (Ms.  Oakar)  is  recognized 
for  5  mini 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
want  to  sav  to  my  friend  from  my  own 
State.  the[ gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta).  h«w  grateful  I  am  and  how 
pleased  I  am  that  more  and  more 
Members  are  voting  to  restore  medi- 
care. It  is  I  very,  very  fine.  Maybe  It  is 
because  wie  are  a  little  older  than  we 
were  when  the  first  amendment  was 
adopted. 
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I  do  want  to  commend  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, because  at  least  his  budget  resolu- 
tion had  the  least  amount  of  cuts  in 
meidicare.  There  were  too  many  cuts, 
but  it  did  have  the  least  amount  of 
cuts,  $2.1  billion.  And  I  certainly  think 
that,  while  that  is  not  as  much  as  the 
Latta  amendment  or  the  Aspln  amend- 
ment, it  is  still  $2.1  billion  too  much. 

I  would  like  to  tell  the  Members 
this,  though:  I  know  of  their  concerns 
about  defense.  I  think  we  all  want  our 
country  to  be  strong.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  that  if  my  amendment  carries,  the 
Jones  budget  will  not  only  restore 
medicare  fully  but  it  will  be  the 
budget,  for  those  of  you  who  are  so 
concerned  about  defense,  that  will  also 
have  the  highest  defense  figures. 

So  I  certainly  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  support  my  amendment, 
be  consistent,  as  our  older  Americans 
want  us  to  be  consistent  in  our  votes, 
and  be  consistent  in  voting  to  provide 
medicare  to  our  needy,  disabled 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  recog- 
nized for  S  minutes  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  can  understand  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  the  author  of  the  Latta 
substitute,  wanting  to  accept  the 
Oakar  amendment  to  the  Jones  substi- 
tute; that  again,  theoretically,  puts  all 
three  substitutes  on  an  equal  basis.  A 
lot  of  Members  on  my  side  of  the  aisle 
have  suggested  that  I  should  accept  it 
also,  particularly  in  light  of  the  fact 
that  we  have  had  two  overwhelming 
votes  In  favor  of  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment. But  In  good  conscience  and  in 
trying  to  put  forth  a  budget  resolution 
that  is  realistic  and  enforceable  and 
fair,  I  could  not  merely  accept  this 
amendment. 

I  have  no  quarrel  with  the  gentle- 
woman's right  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment, and  I  understand  she  feels  very 
strongly  that  there  should  be  no 
reform  and  no  reduction  in  the  medi- 
care program.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  benefits  for  elderly  citizens  should 
not  be  cut.  I  think  that  is  a  promise 
that  the  President  made  to  senior  citi- 
zens, and  it  is  one  we  should  try  to 
uphold  in  looking  at  this  whole  medi- 
care program. 

However,  I  think  all  of  us  recognize 
that  this  is  one  of  several  entitlement 
programs  that  does  need  to  be  looked 
at  from  time  to  time,  and  that  there 
are  legitimate  reforms  that  can  save 
money  in  the  program  and  can  make 
the  program  fiiumcially  sound  next 
year  and  into  the  future.  The  recom- 
mendations that  we  made  in  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  were,  I 
think,  fair.  They  could  be  enforced. 
And  they  would  help  solve  the  long- 
range  problems  of  the  Social  Security 


trust  fund— not  totally,  but  they 
would  help  solve  them.  So  I  think 
those  savings  are  fair  and  could  be 
achieved. 

But  even  if  you  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion there  should  be  no  savings  in 
medi(»u«,  I  think  a  number  of  Mem- 
bers did  not  focus  on  the  other  half  of 
that  amendment;  the  other  half  of 
that  amendment,  in  order  to  remain 
deficit  neutral,  took  the  money  out  of 
defense  expenditures. 

I  know  that  this  budget  process  is 
sometimes  minute  and  arcane,  but  we 
are  dealing  with  two  categories.  One  is 
budget  authority,  and  one  is  outlays. 
In  order  to  restore  $4.8  billion  in  out- 
lays under  the  health  function  under 
medicare  to  the  Latta  substitute,  or  re- 
store $2.1  billion  to  the  Jones  substi- 
tute in  outlays,  the  budget  authority 
only  needs  to  be  changed  about  $400 
million.  In  order  to  offset  defense  out- 
lays of  $2.1  or  $4.85  billion  under  a 
reconciliation  instruction,  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  will  have  to  be  di- 
rected to  cut  budget  authority  in  de- 
fense by  about  $7  to  $8  billion.  If  they 
do  not  touch  the  pay  areas  and  look 
only  at  the  weapons  systems  areas, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  cut  budget 
authority  for  defense  weapons  systems 
something  like  $40  billion. 

Now.  we  are  not  about  to  do  that. 
We  are  not  going  to  weaken  the  mili- 
tary security  to  that  extent. 

So  once  again  we  find  ourselves  in  a 
situation  of  saying  that  we  are  going 
to  do  this  on  paper,  but  we  are  not 
going  to  follow  through  with  it.  It 
seems  to  me  that  if  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  budget  resolution  is  to 
look  at  macroeconomic  ix>licy  and  try 
to  send  some  signal  to  the  financial 
markets  that  we  are  doing  our  best  to 
get  control  of  the  deficits,  tighten  up 
fiscal  policy,  harmonize  it  with  mone- 
tary policy  and  get  interest  rates 
down,  we  ought  to  be  trying  to  pass  a 
budget  document  that  can  be  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  what  we  have 
done  so  far  may  have  been  done  with 
good  intentions,  but  it  cannot  be  car- 
ried out,  and  I  have  to  oppose  the  gen- 
tlewoman's amendment  to  the  Jones 
substitute. 

D  1310 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (KIs.  Oakar)  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Johxs). 

The  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chainnan.  I  take  this  time  to 
make  I  hope  what  will  be  5  minutes  of 
absolutely  nonpolitical  remarks  be- 
cause I  believe  that  what  we  have  gone 
through  the  last  few  hours  defines  for 


us  with  tremendous  clarity  what  the 
problem  is  with  the  budget  process. 

I  simply  take  time  to  urge  Members 
to  review  the  possibility  of  accepting  a 
change  in  that  process  which  a 
number  of  us  have  been  trying  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
some  time. 

What  has  happened  here  on  the 
medicare  issue  and  on  the  defense 
issue  today  is  simply  this:  because  we 
are  dealing  with  resolutions  rather 
than  real  budgets  and  real  programs 
we  really  do  not  have  any  idea  what 
the  specific  results  of  our  actions  will 
be. 

It  means  that  we  are  largely  voting 
on  symbols.  Liberals  are  generally 
more  comfortable  if  defense  is  some- 
what lower  and  conservatives  are  more 
comfortable  if  social  spending  is  some- 
what lower. 

But  neither  one  of  us  is  forced  to 
test  those  prejudices  against  specifics. 
The  only  way  that  we  can  bring  this 
House  to  do  that  is  if  we  significantly 
and  radically  change  the  existing 
budget  process. 

Right  now.  as  my  colleagues  know, 
the  Budget  Committee— and  this  is  no 
criticism  of  the  committee,  it  is  re- 
quired under  the  process— the  Budget 
Committee  simply  brings  to  the  floor  a 
description  of  what  they  think  ought 
to  happen  down  the  line. 

People  talk  about  the  effect  that 
these  reductions  are  going  to  have  on 
the  financial  markets.  None  of  these 
resolutions  in  and  of  themselves  are 
going  to  have  any  effect  on  the  finan- 
cial markets,  because  even  if  we  passed 
all  three  of  them  we  still  would  not 
have  passed  the  budget.  That  is  the 
next  step.  That  comes  next  on  the  spe- 
cific appropriation  programs;  it  comes 
next  on  specific  revenue  actions;  it 
comes  next  on  whatever  entitlement 
adjustments  are  made  down  the  line. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  be- 
cause we  are  debating  generalities, 
mere  goals,  mere  descriptions  of  what 
we  later  hope  to  accomplish,  that  vir- 
tually every  dollar  in  this  budget 
means  different  things  to  different 
Members,  and  that  is  the  reason  we 
have  these  tremendous  arguments 
about  whether  or  not  an  actual  reduc- 
tion in  medicare  is  going  to  take  place, 
for  instance. 

We  most  certainly  do  need  to  reform 
medicare.  We  need  to  reform  virtually 
every  entitlement  program.  The  prob- 
lem is  that  you  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  it  on  a  budget  resolution  if 
you  cannot  tie  the  dollar  shrinkage  to 
the  specific  changes  so  that  people  ac- 
tually know  what  those  reforms  are 
going  to  be  when  they  are  voting  on 
them  and  can  Judge  them  for  fairness. 

So  I  would  urge  you  to  simply  take  a 
look  at  supplemental  views  I  filed  in 
the  committee  report. 

This  process  is  not  working  because 
we  are  not  voting  on  actual  programs. 
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It  is  alao  not  working  because  it  has 
now  come  to  take  so  much  time  that  it 
destroys  the  ability  of  every  authoriza- 
tion committee,  it  destroys  the  ability 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  to 
actually  get  on  with  their  work. 

The  time  has  come  for  us,  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis,  to  recognize  the  need  to 
radically  change  this  process.  J  would 
ask  my  colleagues  to  look  at  my  minor- 
ity views,  although  they  are  outdated 
because  I  put  them  in  2  years  ago  and 
there  are  some  references  which  are 
no  longer  accurate,  but  I  have  put 
them  in  every  year  for  3  years  to  try 
to  bring  Members'  attention  to  this 
problem. 

I  would  suggest  that  we  ought  to 
have  a  process  under  which  the  follow- 
ing would  happen: 

The  Budget  Committee  would  per- 
form Just  as  it  does  now.  It  would 
bring  out  a  resolution  laying  out  what 
it  believes  the  overall  game  plan  on 
the  economy  ought  to  be  for  the  year. 

I  would  suggest  that  ought  to  go  not 
to  the  floor  but  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. I  would  suggest  then  that  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  ought  to  be 
required  to  take  its  13  appropriations 
and  put  them  togetlier  in  1  bill  so  that 
you  have  1  appropriation  bill  rather 
than  13  separate  items  and  those 
ought  to  go  collectively  in  1  package  to 
the  Rules  Committee. 

I  would  suggest  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  ought  to  take  what- 
ever revenue  actions  it  believes  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  year  and  that  ought 
to  go  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  be  allowed 
to  proceed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man be  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
It  is  obvious  he  imderstands  that  this 
is  a  serious  procedural  problem  that 
needs  some  discussion  in  the  midst  of 
chaos. 

I  will  try  to  take  only  about  2  min- 
utes. What  I  have  in  mind  is  that 
those  13  appropriations  titles  would 
become  the  first  13  titles  of  an  actual 


Uve 

choices 
prograi  (is. 
I  wofild 
items 


omnibus  budget,  not  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, but  a  real  live  budget  with  real 
Pfograms  so  that  you  make 
that  really  impact  on  specific 


suggest  that  the  revenue 
out  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  become  title  14  so  that  you 
are  doing  specific  things  on  the  reve- 
nue itepi  at  the  same  time  that  you 
are  dealing  with  the  appropriations. 

I  would  suggest  that  entitlement  ac- 
tions wought  out  by  the  appropriate 
Committees  become  title  15  and  16,  et 
cetera.  { 

I  would  then  suggest  that  the 
Budget]  Committee  would  have  the 
right  under  that  process  to  first  recog- 
nition in  order  to  offer  a  substitute  for 
all  or  a.  portion  of  that  budget.  I  think 
that  wduld  force  informal  accommoda- 
tion b^ween  the  Budget  Committee 
and  th0  other  committees  around  here 
and  it  Would  have  two  virtues,  in  my 
estimation. 

It  wquld  force  us  to  deal  with  the 
problentis  on  real  programs  and  it 
would  Borce  us  to  make  choices. 

Under  the  existing  system  we  make 
choicesi  on  the  budget  resolution,  then 
we  mal0e  them  again  on  the  appropria- 
tions bfll  and  we  make  them  again  on 
the  coijtinuing  resolution  and  again  on 
the  last  budget  resolution. 

We  never  make  a  final  choice  around 
here  ai|d  we  have  got  to  get  to  a  posi- 
tion in  ivhich  we  do. 

Under  the  new  process,  after  the 
House  had  worked  its  will  in  that 
actual  budget,  then  you  could  bring 
the  Bulget  Committee  resolution  out 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  and  the 
House  would  have  to  adjust  that 
budget  resolution  or  adjust  the  prod- 
uct of  i  its  action  on  the  omnibus 
budget  Ito  that  resolution. 

I  woiild  suggest  that  something  like 
this  would  give  us  an  opportunity  to 
shrink  the  time  required  to  consider 
the  issues,  to  make  the  choices,  to  deal 
with  r«al  choices,  and  I  would  hope, 
take  atileast  some  of  the  confusion  out 
of  it. 

We  will  never  take  the  politics  out, 
but  wejat  least  ought  to  be  dealing  on 
concreie  items  and  take  the  confusion 
out  of  jit  to  the  extent  that  it  is  hu- 
manly possible. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  cour- 
tesy.   I 

Mr.  fTlENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect thbt  what  we  are  witnessing  may 
not  be|  a  disintegration,  but  it  is  at 
least  a  deterioration  in  the  process. 
The  process  screams  for  improvement. 

Thaiflcfully,  there  is  a  committee 
which  Is  charged  with  making  recom- 
mendations on  improvements  to  the 
budgeti  process.  The  gentleman  serves 
on  it  atid  so  do  I  and  maybe  with  luck, 
becaust  it  looks  like  we  are  not  going 
to  get  there  with  skill  or  determina- 
tion, vte  may  be  able  to  devise  some 
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real  improyements  to  the  budget  pro- 
cedure. 

But  I  wbuld  say  we  now  find  our- 
selves in  th  e  situation  where  the  three 
principle  l|udget  resolutions  pending 
before  this  House  are  no  longer  the 
products  of  their  sponsors.  They  have 
been  altered  by  this  House  in  such  a 
way  that  it  is  going  to  be  extraordinar- 
ily difficult  for  us  to  pin  a  rose  on  any 
one  of  the  three. 

Perhaps  none  of  the  three  will  pre- 
vail. 

I  must  take  some  credit  for  that.  I 
went  to  me  Rules  Conunittee  and 
asked  the  Rules  Committee  to  give  the 
maximum  latitude  possible  for  amend- 
ments. I  aitt  sure  the  Rules  Committee 
was  not  ov«rvihelmed  by  the  brilliance 
of  my  logla  but  certainly  it  and  I  were 
both  wrong  in  making  all  these 
amendmen  s  in  order. 

But  we  di  >  have  a  long  way  yet  to  go. 
I  think  tie  gentleman  has  made  a 
series  of  siggestions  worthy  of  close 
study.  There  may  be  others.  But  we 
are  in  trouble  and  we  must  do  some- 
thing quiclfly.  We  have  much  work  to 
do.  J 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  [the  well  for  maldng  this 
statement  land  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  jf  or  supporting  it. 

There  is  no  question  at>out  what  is 
happening  here.  We  must  find  a  vehi- 
cle to  do  something  about  the  Budget 
Act  itself  in  order  to  bring  order  out  of 
this  chaoti^  situation. 

We  cannbt  deal  in  line  items  with 
the  Budget  Committee,  and  that  is 
what  the  J  Budget  Committee  is  at- 
tempting io  do.  Line  item  consider- 
ations muat  be  the  prerogative  of  the 
Appropriations  and  Ways  and  Means 
Committed.  Chaos  is  being  created 
here  today! 

I  agree  tvith  the  gentleman  and  I 
hope  maybe  we  can  have  some  sort  of 
vehicle,  lilus  repeal  of  the  act  itself,  to 
bring  this  subject  to  the  floor  for  con- 
siderations' or  reconsideration. 

I  thank  ^le  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.   FRIINZEL.   The   gentleman  is 

have  been  voting  in  the 

for  ghosts  and  shadows, 

ioonbeams,  smoke,  and  rain- 


correct, 
last  48  hoii 
based  on 
bow  dust. 

Mr.  YOI 
man,  will  t| 

Mr.  PRI 
man  from 


\Q  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
le  gentleman  yield? 

;el.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
iorida. 


a  1320 

Mr.  YOI^G  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman^  this  may  come  as  a 
surprise  tq  the  gentleman  in  the  well, 
because  most  of  our  colleagues  know 
that    he    iind    I    have    differed   very 
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strongly  so  many  times  over  the  years. 
But  he  has  brought  attention  to  a  seri- 
ous problem. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fiiiw- 
ZEL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FREN35EL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  think  it  is 
important  that  we  do  air  this  at  this 
point,  and  I  regret  that  some  of  our 
colleagues  have  determined  to  object 
before  the  conversation  is  completed.  I 
think  it  is  important.  The  process  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  describes  is  not  working,  and  ev- 
eryone knows  that.  When  we  walk  in 
the  corridors,  in  the  Halls,  in  the  ele- 
vators, we  say  to  each  other  that  it  is 
not  working.  The  fact  is  that  it  is  not 
working.  We  have  been  coming  to  the 
end  of  our  fiscal  years  without  meet- 
ing our  budgetary  deadlines.  We  are 
not  appropriating  on  time.  The  use  of 
continuing  has  become  the  rule  rather 
than  the  exception.  The  budget  reso- 
lution we  consider  today  is  already 
past  the  date  by  which  it  was  to  be 
considered.  We  have  gone  months 
beyond  our  second  budget  resolution, 
which  is  binding.  The  process  is  just 
not  workable  and  needs  to  be  correct- 
ed. I  want  to  again  offer  my  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Obey)  for  bringing  this  to  our 
attention  at  this  time.  It  is  something 
that  we  have  all  been  talking  about.  I 
hope  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
allow  this  effort  to  Just  fizzle  out  at 
this  point.  I  want  to  offer  him  my  as- 
sistance in  attempting  to  work  out  a 
recommendation  that  we  could  all 
make,  to  try  to  get  some  organization 
and  some  responsible  approach  to  how 
we  handle  the  budgetary  affairs  of  our 
great  Nation  in  the  future. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin,  is  absolutely  correct. 
As  an  individual  who  has  served  previ- 
ously on  the  Budget  Committee,  I  do 
not  think  all  Members  really  truly  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  task  that  is 
undertaken  either  by  the  members  of 
the  Budget  Committee  or  those  who 
try  to  bring  this  total  package  to  the 
floor.  I  know  that  I  have  discussed  our 
colleague's  recommendation  on  one  or 
two  occasions.  He  may  not  have  a  i>er- 
fect  solution  to  the  problem  that  obvi- 
ously faces  us  now.  But  he  is  absolute- 


ly correct  in  stating  that  the  process  is 
not  working  in  the  way  that  it  was 
originaUy  intended,  with  good  inten- 
tion as  our  Budget  Act  was  passed  in 
1974.  and  we  worked  diligently  to 
bring  all  of  these  elements  together 
under  one  umbrella.  But  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  will  listen, 
as  our  colleague  has  mentioned,  for 
the  need  for  correcting  and  improving 
this  process,  because  it  clearly  is  not 
working. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JOIfES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I 
thank  my  colleague  in  the  well,  the 
gentleman      from      Wisconsin      (Mr. 

OBEY). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  firmly  believe  that 
this  process  has  to  be  improved,  and 
what  the  gentleman  has  offered  us  is  a 
very  good  suggestion.  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily agree  with  all  parts  of  it.  I  think 
it  is  a  very  sound  suggestion.  There 
are  other  suggestions  that  have  to  be 
made  in  reconciliation  and  in  the 
whole  process  in  making  the  budget 
resolution  binding. 

I  think  we  have  been  going  through 
a  charade.  In  the  years  past  it  has  not 
always  meant  that  much.  We  have 
missed  deadlines  before.  The  process 
has  been  messed  up.  And  sometimes 
we  have  lost  sight  that  the  purpose  of 
the  Budget  Act  itseJ  was  economic 
policy,  setting  overall  economic  policy, 
and  we  have  lost  sight  of  that  and  we 
have  gotten  burled  in  the  process  of  it. 

I  am  pleased  that  there  is  a  commit- 
tee, as  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
pointed  out,  to  which  he  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  and  I,  and 
others,  belong,  to  look  at  this  process, 
look  at  the  Budget  Act  and  to  make 
recommendations.  I  hope  that  wiU  be 
a  central  part  of  our  attention  this  fall 
before  we  organize  for  the  new  Con- 
gress. 

What  we  are  doing  here  today  is  get- 
ting into  line  items  that  cannot  be  re- 
solved. These  amendments  may  consti- 
tute a  statement  of  principle,  but  they 
cannot  achieve  the  desired  result.  I 
would  hope  that  all  of  us  would  turn 
our  attention  to  the  process  and  the 
act.  I  hope  that  we  can  move  along 
here  this  afternoon.  It  is  1:30  now.  and 
there  is  a  gentleman  who  has  an 
amendment  pending.  I  am  going  to  ask 
for  unanimous  consent  to  limit  debate 
on  the  pending  amendments.  I  think 
we  can  conclude  them.  We  are  in  a  dif- 
ferent posture  now.  We  will  have  to 
move  along  rather  rapidly. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  taking 
this  time,  and  I  think  it  is  something 
that  we  are  going  to  do  this  year. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
colleague's  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Obey). 


Mr.  OBEY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,  and  I  thank  everyone  for 
their  comments. 

Mr.  Chairman  I  would  simply  like  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  budget  process 
as  it  exists  today  has  been  a  useful 
transition  from  our  former  experi- 
ences to  a  more  orderly  process  by 
which  we  deal  with  the  most  impor- 
tant issues  facing  this  country.  So  we 
need  to  get  on  to  having  a  budget  as 
opposed  to  one  more  resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is 
going  to  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Panetta)  and  then  go 
to  regular  order. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the 
last  words. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarlss. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard.  The  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Panetta)  is  recognized  for  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
agree,  obviously,  with  the  views  that 
have  been  expressed,  and  I  think  we 
all  share  the  frustrations  of  the 
budget  process.  Unfortunately,  we  do 
not  have  the  convenience  right  now  of 
being  able  tu  change  the  budget  proc- 
ess. We  are  in  the  middle  of  dealing 
with  the  budget  resolution  that  is 
before  the  House.  Whether  we  like  it 
or  not,  the  budget  resolution  that  we 
are  working  on  has  taken  on  propor- 
tions that  probably  are  beyond  the 
original  intent  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, which  was  to  establish  general 
targets.  But  whether  you  like  it  or  not, 
the  reality  is  that  today  a  budget  reso- 
lution adopted  by  the  Congress  is 
being  looked  at  by  the  investment 
markets,  it  is  being  looked  at  by  the 
Federal  Reserve,  it  is  being  looked  at 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States,  to 
determine  whether  we  have  the  disci- 
pline to  try  to  deal  with  the  problems 
in  our  economy.  It  has  an  impact  that 
goes  out  far  beyond  what  this  institu- 
tion. I  think,  originally  intended  in  the 
budget  resolution.  But  for  that  reason, 
it  is  most  important  that  we  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  continue  to  work  at 
the  budget  resolution  that  is  before 
the  House. 

I  know  there  is  a  great  deal  of  frus- 
tration about  some  of  the  amendments 
that  have  been  adopted,  but  the  reali- 
ty is  that  not  all  is  lost.  We  are  going 
to  proceed,  it  seems  to  me,  to  be  able 
to  vote  on  these  amendments  and 
these  substitutes,  as  revised.  We  have 
the  opportunity  in  conference  to  work 
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out  an  agreement  that  will  be  some- 
where In  the  middle.  That  is  the  es- 
sence of  our  democratic  process. 

So  I  hope  that  Members  do  not  lose 
all  hope.  Just  because  a  few  amend- 
ments have  or  have  not  been  adopted 
in  the  democratic  process.  That  is, 
after  all.  what  this  House  is  all 
about— Members  having  the  opportu- 
nity to  6ffer  amendments  and  Mem- 
bers having  the  opportunity  to  vote  on 
those  amendments  as  they  wish. 

So  we  have  gone  through  that  proc- 
ess, and  it  has  been  good  and  it  has 
been  healthy.  But  the  ultimate  thing 
is  for  us  not  to  be  so  discouraged  that 
we  decide  we  are  going  to  do  away 
with  the  entire  process  or  we  are  going 
to  do  away  with  all  of  the  resolutions. 
We  have  to  come  together  on  one  of 
these  substitutes,  and  I  hope  that  we 
can  pull  together  behind  one  of  these 
substitutes  to  insure  that  the  House  is 
able  to  get  something  adopted.  Ulti- 
mately, our  responsibility  Is  to  the 
American  people  and  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  economy. 

D  1330 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  leaving  this  body  to  go  baclc 
either  to  a  business  or  another  politi- 
cal responsibility— the  real  world— and 
in  the  business  that  I  still  operate,  we 
make  budgets  annually,  but  the  gen- 
tleman used  a  word  that  sort  of  drifted 
in  and  out  of  his  phrasing  that  I  think 
is  the  key  to  the  whole  process. 

When  we  make  that  budget  in  our 
little  newspaper  business  it  has  to  be 
realistic.  We  do  not  make  up  sources 
of  money.  We  have  to  know  whether 
we  are  going  sell  the  advertising  or  sell 
the  subscriptions  to  the  paper,  and  if 
they  tell  me  they  are  going  to  double 
the  budget  on  hew  much  they  are 
going  to  take  in.  I  know  somebody  has 
not  done  his  homework. 

If  they  tell  me  that  they  are  going  to 
be  able  to  do  it  without  cutting  ex- 
penses, in  these  times,  I  know  some- 
body is  not  a  very  good  manager.  I 
really  hope  that  the  markets  that  are 
looking  at  what  we  are  trying  to  do 
here  still  have  some  hope  for  the  proc- 
ess. I  must  say  that  watching  us  sort 
of  imagine  how  much  money  we  can 
bring  In  in  taxes,  that  we  are  not  going 
to  vote  for.  or  how  much  more  we  can 
spend  and  still  have  a  balanced 
budget,  when  we  know  that  we  are  not 
going  to  raise  the  money  for  it,  does 
not  give  you  a  lot  of  heart  about  the 
realism  in  this  body  or  the  fact  that 
we  have  done  our  homework. 

I  must  say  to  the  Members  that  as  I 
watch  this  process  today.  I  do  not  feel 
too  bad  about  leaving.  I  think  we  are 
going  to  have  to  get  a  lot  more  serious 
about  what  we  are  doing  and  there  are 


people  out  there  who  are  going  to  lose 
confidence  not  only  in  the  system  but 
the  process  that  we  are  going  through. 
I  hope  pe  can  come  up  with  something 
that  is  Realistic.  Frankly  I  do  not  see  it 
yet.     J     

Mr.  HANETTA.  If  I  may  take  back 
my  time.  I  have  enough  confidence  in 
this  inatitution.  having  been  a  part  of 
it  for  6  years  and  having  gone  through 
some  o{  the  same  depressing  situations 
in  the  bast,  whether  it  is  this  resolu- 
tion on  other  bills,  to  feel  confident 
that  MJembers  can  pull  together  and 
be  responsible  when  it  counts.  I  am 
hoping  that  will  be  the  case  in  this  sit- 
uation. 1 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wfll  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  only  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  agree 
totally  iwith  the  gentleman  that  what- 
ever wfe  do  should  be  realistic  and 
should  I  be  believable  and  credible. 
That  was  a  major  problem  that  oc- 
curred last  year  and  occurred  to  differ- 
ent degrees  in  previous  years. 

The  PHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA )  pas  expired. 

Mr.  pROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. Ij  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  g^tleman  from  California  (Mr. 
PAHEnK)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additio^ial  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. j 

AMENDMtrNT  OFTERCD  BY  MR.  HEFMER  TO  THE 
AMENlMtlENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFTER^  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  ]JEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  goitleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr 

The  [chairman.  This  is  amend- 
ment No.  24? 

Mr.  ■EFNER.  Yes.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  [CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  khe  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amenpment  offered  by  Mr.  Hefner  to  the 
amenditent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered bftr  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  To  the 
matter  concerning  function  700,  veterans' 
benefit^  and  services: 

Increase  budget  authority  by  $300,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  by  $500,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  19(4,  and  by  $700,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985:     i 

Increase  outlays  by  $250,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  lf83,  by  $350,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
1984,  aad  by  $600,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  bj  $300,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$500,0<)b,000  In  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$700,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlay  level  by 
$250,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$350,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$600,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985- 


the  deficit  by  $250,000,000  In 
1983:  by  $350,000,000  in  fiscal 
and  by  $600,000,000  In  fiscal  year 
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Increase 
fiscal  year 
year  1984, 
1985. 

Mr.  HEFNER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chalra  lan.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  1  he  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  r^ad  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Caro  Lina? 

Mr.  WAIjKER.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CI^AIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

The  Clert  will  read. 

The  Cler  t  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  amend!  nent. 

Mr.  HEPtraH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  345  and  more 
specifically  to  function  700  of  that  res- 
olution, veterans'  benefits  and  serv- 
ices. This  amendment  was  printed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  as  ordered 
and  has  the  effect  of  adding  $300  mil- 
lion in  budlget  authority  and  $250  mil- 
lion in  outlays  to  function  700  totals  in 
fiscal  year '1983.  Similar  Increases  are 
requested  tn  1984  and  1985  and  those 
figures  were  also  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1974.  I  took  a  seat  on  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Since 
that  time,  1  have  remained  very  inter- 
ested and  ^tive  in  matters  pertaining 
to  our  veterans  and  share  with  them 
an  abiding  concern  for  the  defense 
structure  df  this  Nation  and  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  it.  There  is  to 
my  mind  ^o  greater  sacrifice  than  to 
lay  down  (jne's  life  for  the  defense  of 
your  country  and  to  those  who  risked 
death,  enclured  hardship  and  depriva- 
tion, we  a^  a  nation  owe  a  great  debt. 

One  wa^  we  as  a  people  pay  this 
debt  is  to  compensate  veterans  for  dis- 
abilities tl^y  incur  as  a  result  of  their 
service  tol  the  Nation.  I  was  very 
pleased  that  as  a  result  of  an  amend- 
ment adopted  within  our  Budget  Com- 
mittee, all  service-connected  disabled 
veterans  wfiU  receive  their  full  cost-of- 
living  increase  in  their  compensation 
this  fall.    ! 

However,  another  way  in  which  we 
pay  this  d^bt  is  to  maintain  the  finest 
system  of  i  medical  care  for  our  veter- 
ans and  their  dependents.  Our  VA  hos- 
pitals' ouqpatient  clinics,  research  fa- 
cilities. Dunpower  training,  and  so 
forth,  are  ftmong  the  best  in  the  world. 
It  takes  olily  simple  commonsense  to 
realize  th$t  medical  care  is  even  more 
importantinow  in  1982  as  the  veterans 
of  World  war  II  and  Korea  reach  the 
age  at  wh|ch  time  they  begin  to  have 

increasing  physical  problems  and  as 

we  leam  more  about  the  special  needs 

of  our  Vietnam-era  soldiers.  To  cut 

back  on  oar  efforts  in  this  area  at  this 

time  would  be  a  disaster. 
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Estimates  from  experts  within  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  such 
reputable  organizations  as  the  VFW, 
the  DAV.  Amvets.  and  so  forth,  indi- 
cate that  failure  to  pass  this  amend- 
ment could  result  in  the  closure  of 
wards  in  some  hospitals  and  complete 
hospital  closings  in  some  parts  of  the 
country.  As  many  as  13.000  employees 
could  join  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed and  anyone  who  has  visited  a 
VA  hospital  recently  luiows  well  that 
this  is  a  loss  we  can  ill  afford.  The 
numl>er  of  patients  treated  in  VA  hos- 
pitals is  projected  to  rise  by  about 
5.300  and  outpatient  visits  will  in- 
crease by  92,000.  Operating  t>eds  in 
nursing  homes  will  be  about  9,600,  up 
from  1982. 

The  need  to  serve  these  veterans  is 
weU  luiown  to  many  of  us  who  have 
worked  with  veterans'  organizations 
over  the  years  and  was  recognized  by 
the  administration  in  their  budget  re- 
quest of  this  year.  My  amendment  will 
bring  our  budget  effort  for  medical 
programs  to  that  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in  support- 
ing this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
form  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  ranking  minority 
member,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  and  he  indicated  to  me  he 
would  accept  the  amendment.  We 
would  accept  the  amendment.  I  was 
going  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
limit  the  debate  to  5  minutes  which 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta) 
had  already  agreed  to. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  California. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  minority  would  be  happy  to 
accept  this  amendment  and  I  would 
like  to  offer  my  commendation  to  the 
maker  of  the  motion. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilewsow).  Objection  is  heard. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  am  certainly  agree- 
able to  speeding  this  process  along  and 
I  would  comment  this  is  a  very  impor- 
tant amendment  and  something  that 
is  very  needed  to  our  medical  facilities 
throughout  this  country,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  minority  accepting  this  and 
working  with  us  and  I  have  a  couple  of 
requests  for  time  and  we  are  certainly 
going  to  stay  within  those  time  con- 
straints. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank    the    gentleman    from    North 


Carolina  for  yielding  and  I  appreciate 
the  initiative  he  has  taken  in  offering 
this  amendment.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

As  a  veteran  and  as  the  elected  Rep- 
resentative of  thousands  of  veterans.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hefner)  to  increase  the 
funding  level  which  may  be  appropri- 
ated for  keeping  our  national  commit- 
ment to  serve  the  medical  needs  of  the 
men  and  women  veterans  who  have  re- 
sponded to  our  Nation's  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense  system. 

We  have  heard  reference  to  the 
"truly  needy"  veterans  are  the  "truly 
deserving."  There  are  more  than  28.5 
million  men  and  women  across  the 
Nation  who  have  answered  the  call  to 
service  in  the  defense  of  their  own  na- 
tional freedoms  and  those  of  the  other 
83.2  percent  of  our  American  citizens. 
Of  these  men  and  women  who  have 
earned  the  right  and  honor  to  l>e 
Itnown  as  veterans  2.3  million  have 
suffered  service-connected  disabilities. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  not  only 
owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  men  and 
women  who  have  served  in  the  mili- 
tary services,  we  owe  a  special  debt  to 
those  men  and  women  whose  member- 
ship in  the  military  forces  resulted  in 
their  having  a  continuing  need  for 
medical  services. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  should 
we  fail  to  allow  for  the  appropriation 
of  the  additional  $300  million  for  med- 
ical services  which  this  proposal 
before  us  would  make  possible,  the 
result  would  be  the  turning  away  from 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals 
across  the  Nation  of  literally  thou- 
sands of  veterans. 

We  as  a  nation  have  a  responsibility 
to  make  good  on  the  commitment  that 
we  made  to  our  veterans  of  military 
service.  Studies  show  that  our  veteran 
population  is  growing  older  and  as  this 
happens  their  needs  for  medical  serv- 
ices increases.  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
faith  for  us  to  fail  to  respond  in  an 
adequate  and  effective  way  to  these 
needs. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  in  our  efforts  to  honor  our  com- 
mitment to  our  veterans  and  to  vote 
for  the  passage  of  this  amendment  al- 
lowing the  appropriation  of  urgently 
needed  funds  to  help  insure  that  the 
doors  to  veterans  health  care  are  not 
closed  to  those  in  need  of  it  and  to 
insure  that  health  care  personnel  re- 
quired for  providing  these  services  are 
nor  further  diminished. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  object,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 


Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  object.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hefner).  I  must  say  that  the  gen- 
tleman understands  the  veterans 
health  care  system  and  knows  that  a 
devastating  budgetary  action  would 
spell  the  end  to  this  outstanding  pro- 
gram that  has  contributed  so  much  to 
veterans  and  the  Nation. 

I  regret  that  the  Budget  Committee 
recommended  freezing  these  programs 
at  the  fiscal  year  1982  level,  and  I 
want  all  of  my  colleagues  to  fully  im- 
derstand  what  will  occur  if  we  accept 
function  700  as  it  is  proposed  by  the 
Budget  Committee. 

First,  if  we  enact  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee's proposal,  it  would  require  a 
reduction  of  over  13.000  employees 
throughout  the  system.  The  staff-to- 
patient  ratio  in  the  VA  health  care  de- 
livery system  is  already  ridiculously 
low— about  2.2  employees  per  patient 
as  compared  to  4  to  6  employees  per 
patient  in  the  private  sector. 

Second,  it  would  force  the  VA  to 
close  at  least  4,200  hospital  beds— 
maybe  even  a  much  larger  number— in 
order  to  come  within  the  constraints 
the  budget  resolution  would  place  on 
the  system.  Just  how  many  hospitals 
would  have  to  be  closed  to  meet  this 
reduction  is  hard  to  say  at  this  time.  I 
can  advise  you,  however,  that  the 
number  would  \x  large— very  large. 

Third,  it  would  cancel  new  construc- 
tion projects  scheduled  for  activation 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  This  includes  re- 
placement hospitals  and  urgently 
needed  nursing  home  care  units. 
There  are  76  such  construction 
projects  which  are  located  in  56  VA 
medical  facilities  throughout  the 
country.  A  concurrent  reduction  of  an 
additional  1,200  employees  would  be 
required. 

Fourth,  thousands  of  sick  and  dis- 
abled veteran  patients,  as  well  as  VA 
employees  will  have  to  be  relocated. 
The  cost  of  relocating  these  individ- 
uals will  have  to  be  borne  by  the  medi- 
cal programs.  I  am  sure  all  of  you  can 
visualize  the  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
tients and  their  families,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  the  anxiety  they  will  all  experi- 
ence. 
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FUth,  there  will  be  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  provision  of  outpatient  care 
to  eligible  veterans.  This  will  adversely 
affect  the  Vietnam  era  veterans  and 
those  veterans  who  are  65  years  of  age 
and  older  who  have  no  alternative  for 
obtaining  essential  medical  care, 
drugs,  and  medications. 

Veterans  benefits,  especially  the 
medical  program,  are  Just  as  essential 
to  our  national  defense  as  a  new  weap- 
ons system.  This  is  the  price  our 
people  must  pay  If  we  are  to  continue 
to  depend  on  our  young  men  and 
women  to  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces, 
particularly  in  time  of  war  or  national 
emergency. 

Members  can  be  sure  that  if  the  vet- 
erans medical  program  is  frozen  at  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level  of  funding,  the 
cutbacks  I  have  outlined  will  occur. 
Most,  if  not  all,  VA  medical  centers 
will  be  adversely  affected. 

My  fellow  colleagues,  we  are  not  Just 
talking  about  dollars  spent.  We  are 
»AiHng  about  men  and  women  who 
depend  upon  the  VA  for  their  medical 
care.  They  have  no  other  place  to 
turn.  Can  we  turn  our  backs  on  the 
sick  and  disabled,  especially  on  those 
who  now  suffer  because  they  fought 
to  preserve  our  freedom?  Colleagues, 
now  more  than  any  other  time  in  our 
history,  we  are  faced  with  the  choice 
of  accepting  or  rejecting  the  credo  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  "To  care  for  him 
who  shall  have  borne  the  battle  and 
for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan." 

I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  believe  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  I  asked  unanimous  consent 
that  all  Members  be  able  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  so  there  is  no 
need  to  ask  or  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  thanks  the  gentleman  for 
making  that  comment. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlewoman  from  Massachu- 
setts.   

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  on  this  amendment  which  I 
strongly  support.  I  feel  without  this 
amendment  that  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal care  in  the  veterans'  hospital 
system  will  deteriorate  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  best  interests  of  the  veter- 
ans of  this  coimtry.  The  amendment 
adds  $300  million  in  budget  authority 
fiscal  year  1983,  $500  million  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  -$700  million  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  Outlays  would  be  increased 
$250  million  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $500 
million  in  tiacai.  year  1984  and  $600 
million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

These  increases  are  considerable  but 
not  enormous  when  considered  against 
the  base  provided  in  the  budget  resolu- 


tion,! $24.1  billion  for  budget  authority 
and  $23.4  billion  for  outlay.  The  high- 
est ^rcentage  of  increase  falls  well 
below  4  percent.  That  is  a  small 
margin  of  increase,  but  it  is  an  essen- 
tial margin  if  veterans  hospitals  are  to 
prov^e  the  quality  of  service  and  care 
that  has  been  their  hallmark  for  so 
many  years. 

Til  i  demands  on  the  hospital  system 
adm:  nistered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istra  ion  are  great  and  growing  great- 
er. V  'orld  War  II  veterans,  the  largest 
grou }  in  America  today,  have  an  aver- 
age ige  of  63,  and  can  be  expected  to 
mak«  greater  demands  on  the  system. 
We  must  anticipate  those  demands 
and  prepare  to  meet  them  effectively. 
Recdgnizing  that,  I  strongly  support 
the  gentleman's  amendment. 

We  cannot  be  content  to  honor  vet- 
erant  Just  on  Memorial  Day.  We 
shoutd  honor  them  with  our  votes  and 
actions. 

M^  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gent  eman  yield? 

Ml.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mi  .  EDGAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
supp  }rt  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
men  . 

Ml,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentlemsm  yield? 

Mi.  HEFNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mi,  MONTGOMERY.  Mr..  Chair- 
man] I  want  to  compliment  my  col- 
league, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  Bill  Hefner,  for 
offering  this  amendment  to  add  $300 
million  to  the  budget  reported  by  the 
conuiiittee  for  veterans'  health  care 
prog  -ams.  The  gentleman  from  North 
Cara  lina  served  for  a  number  of  years 
as  a  nember  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
eran;' Affairs,  and  no  one  in  this 
Chai  aber  is  more  dedicated  to  helping 
our  f eterans.  We  are  fortunate  to  have 
him  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

M^  Chtdrman,  as  the  gentleman 
froiq  North  Carolina  has  already 
stated,  the  amount  being  added  by  the 
Hefner  amendment  will  provide  the 
level  of  funding  requested  by  the 
Pres  dent  for  fiscal  year  1983.  It  does 
not  attempt  to  add  money  for  con- 
struction, general  operating  expenses 
or  any  other  subfunction. 

Tl^e  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlemkn  from  North  Carolina  is  reason- 
able! in  every  sense  of  the  vord  and 
should  be  adopted.  The  adoption  of 
the  lamendment  will  assure  our  Na- 
tion%  veterans,  especially  those  with 
service-connected  disabilities,  that 
they  can  rely  on  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istraltion  hospital  system  for  their 
healKh  care  and  that  medical  care  and 
services  will  continue  to  be  provided  at 
the  )iigh  level  to  which  they  are  accus- 
tomed. Congress  has  established  a 
hign  standard  of  health  care  for  veter- 
ans, and  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment' will  assure  that  this  standard  of 


iare    shall    continue    in    the 


every  Member  of  this  House 
me  in  supporting  this  amend- 
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health 
future. 

I  hope 
wlU  join 
ment. 

•  Mr.  IlOBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Cha  rman.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Hefner  i  mendment  to  restore  adquate 
funding  evels  for  the  veterans  medical 
program). 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  com- 
mittee budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  rec- 
ommended $23.4  billion  in  outlays.  $1 
billion  less  than  the  President  had 
originally  recommended.  $700  million 
less  thai)  the  current  fiscal  year  and  3 
percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  the 
least  it  hias  been  in  recent  history. 

The  niessage  contained  in  the  com- 
mittee request  weakens  the  very  de- 
fense of  lour  Nation.  How  can  we  ask 
our  young  men  and  women  to  serve 
their  country,  offer  their  lives  for 
AmericaJ  to  fight  for  freedom,  when 
we  show]  them  that  we  might  not  wish 
to  honoB  their  sacrifice  in  the  future? 

I  havel  met  at  length  with  veterans 
in  my  State.  Their  concern  is  that  the 
medical  facilities  provided  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  will  be  closed  in 
light  ofi  this  tremendous  cut.  The 
Hefner  tmendment  restores  $267  mil- 
lion to  the  Veterans'  Administration 
medical  Icare  account,  and  while  it  is 
not  all  I  feel  America's  veterans  de- 
serve, it  will  keep  necessary  facilities 
open,  aqd  necessary  medical  care  pro- 
grams will  remain  available  to  our  dis- 
abled veierans. 

Freezitig  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion medical  accoimt  at  the  current 
low  levMS  over  a  3-year  period  would 
do  irrenarable  damage  to  Veterans' 
Administration  hospitals  across  the 
Nation.  iFor  that  reason,  I  strongly 
support  ihe  Hefner  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  favor  jof  the  amendment  offered  by 
my  good  friend  and  Budget  Committee 
colleague.  Bill  Hefner. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  level 
of  fundmg  for  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion health  care  programs  in  the  reso- 
lution we  have  before  us  would  require 
the  VA  tlo  close  down  services  and  turn 
away  untold  numbers  of  veterans  from 
its  hosp  tals  and  clinics.  According  to 
one  estinate,  the  VA  would  have  to 
reduce  medical  care  employees  by 
more  ttan  13,000  from  the  current 
base  emi  >loyment  levels. 

Rathe  -  than  forcing  such  drastic  ac- 
tions ani  1  dealing  such  a  crippling  blow 
to  the  VA  medical  system.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting  the 
Hefner  amendment,  which  restores 
some  $900  million  to  the  program, 
bringing  its  funding  up  to  the  amount 
originally  proposed  for  medical  care. 

In  Jusjt  a  few  days.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  Nation  will  pause  to  reflect  on  the 
sacrifices  of  those  Americans  who 
have  la;d  down  their  lives  in  battle. 
We  can  honor  their  memory  today  by 
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assuring  that  their  surviving  comrades 
in  arms  continue  receiving  the  medical 
care  that  they  earned.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  voice 
my  support  for  the  Hefner  amend- 
ment which  would  restore  funding  for 
Veterans'  Administration  medical  care. 
This  amendment  represents  an  in- 
crease of  about  7  percent  over  current 
year  funding  for  medical  care,  in  order 
to  keep  pace  with  inflation.  I  believe 
that  the  amendment  is  a  sound  and 
fair  one,  and  should  send  the  right 
message  to  our  Nation's  veterans— that 
we  will  not  abandon  our  commitment 
to  insuring  that  their  health  needs  are 
met.  and  their  well-being  protected. 

I  have  stressed  repeatedly  the  im- 
portance of  an  economic  game  plan 
that  contains  a  sense  of  vision  for  the 
future.  We  must  look  beyond  the  im- 
mediate, the  here  and  now,  to  focus  on 
the  Nation's  future  economic  and 
social  needs.  We  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  our  World  War  II  veterans 
are  approaching  an  age  when  their 
health  care  needs  are  particularly 
pressing.  We  still  have  a  long  way  to 
go  to  adequately  provide  health  care 
services  for  the  si>ecial  needs  of  Viet- 
nam veterans.  We  must  look  ahead  to 
the  needs  of  aging  Korean  war  veter- 
ans. If  we  are  to  address  the  needs  of 
all  these  veterans,  we  must  prepare 
now  for  soimd  VA  medical  care. 

American  war  veterans,  brave  men 
and  women,  interrupted  their  lives  to 
serve  the  Nation.  We  remember  the 
countless  veterans  who  died  in  this 
service,  protecting  the  ideals  upon 
which  America  was  founded— freedom. 
Justice,  and  equality.  We  cannot  forget 
or  turn  out  backs  on  present  day  veter- 
ans. We  owe  them  a  very  large  debt  of 
gratitude.  We  can  discharge  that  debt 
by  remembering  them  today,  tomor- 
row, and  every  day  and  insuring  that 
.their  needs  are  met.  Right  now.  we 
have  a  golden  opportunity  to  make 
good  on  our  debt— we  can  support  a 
Federal  budget  plan  that  provides  ade- 
quate veterans  health,  pension,  and 
compensation  assistance. 

While  discharging  our  responsibility 
to  present  day  veterans,  we  will  also  be 
sending  a  positive  message  to  those 
who  are  currently  in  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  who  are  contemplating  enlist- 
ment. That  message  is.  "We  will  not 
forget  your  sacrifice." 

The  Hefner  amendment  asks  no 
more  than  VA  medical  care  respond 
adequately  to  the  needs  of  American 
veterans.  The  veterans  organizations  I 
have  heard  from  are  not  asking  for 
special  treatment  nor  benefits  greater 
then  they  believe  they  deserve.  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  once  said,  "A  man  who 
is  good  enough  to  shed  his  blood  for 
his  country  is  good  enough  to  be  given 
a  square  deal  afterwards." 

Providing  responsible  health  care  for 
our  veterans,  both  male  and  female,,  is 
a  square  deal  we  must  all  uphold.* 


Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Hefner)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
desire  to  offer  his  amendment  to  any 
of  the  others?  Does  any  other  Member 
desire  to  offer  an  amendment? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  the  time  that  I  printed  the 
amendments  that  we  have  now 
reached  in  the  Record  I  did  not  know 
of  the  intention  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  to  in- 
troduce his  amendment. 

Since  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  in 
a  single  amendment  covers  all  of  the 
subject  matter  of  my  amendment,  plus 
the  military  pensions.  I  would  like  to 
withdraw  my  amendments  at  this 
point  and  urge  the  support  of  the 
Downey  amendment  which  will  be  pre- 
sented at  a  later  time. 

AMENDMiXTTS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  UOYER  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITDTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA,  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  NATXTRE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  ASPIN,  AND  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HOYER.  Pursuant  to  the  rule,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta),  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
AspiN),  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman      from      Oklahoma      (Mr. 

JONES). 

I  think,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  ex- 
pedite the  pr(x:eedings  if  we  offer  the 
amendment  to  all  three. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  purpose  of 
explanation  I  have  had  printed  in  the 
Record  12  amendments.  Those  amend- 
ments were  presented,  however,  when 
I  was  not  sure  exactly  what  the  status 
of  each  of  the  substitutes  was  going  to 
be.  There  are  effectively  now  but  two 
amendments.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  amendment  I  now  offer  is 
amendment  No.  32.  which  is  to  raise 
Federal  employees  civilian  salaries, 
both  in  the  Defense  Department  and 
in  the  civilian  sector,  to  7  percent  from 
the  4  percent  proposals  incorporated 
in  each  of  the  substitutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  amendments  be  offered  en 
bloc  with  the  three  substitutes? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  And 
one  vote? 

Mr.  HOYER.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from      Maryland      (Mr. 

HOYER)? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  what  the  gentleman  is 
doing  is  offering  the  same  amendment 
to  all  three  of  the  substitutes? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Yes,  at  one  time. 

D  1340 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land?   

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  not 
Interested  in  delaying  the  proceedings, 
but  I  have  been  objecting  to  make  a 
point  and  that  is  that  we  create  a 
problem  when  we  start  fooling  su-ound 
with  the  rules.  We  need  to  realize  that 
the  business  of  the  House  is  helped  by 
an  adherence  to  the  rules. 

I  think  that  should  be  true  through- 
out this  process  and  I  am  disappointed 
that  in  my  opinion  it  has  not  always 
been  true  of  the  process  here  today. 

I  am  going  to  stop  objecting  and 
allow  this  process  to  go  forward,  be- 
cause I  think  it  would  be  wrong  to  con- 
tinue to  delay  the  House  by  making 
the  gentleman  offer  his  amendment  to 
all  three  substitutes;  but  I  would  hope 
that  we  recognize  that  the  rules  here 
are  for  purpose  and  that  is  to  obey 
them  so  that  the  process  can  move  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman      from      Maryland      (Mr. 

HOYER)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hoyer  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta,  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Jones 
of  Oklahoma,  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Aspih: 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
increase  the  amount  by  $1,146,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983.  increase 
the  amount  by  $1,153,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
increase  the  amount  by  $1,153,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  increase  the  amount  by 
$459,000,000. 
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In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  Increase  the  amount  by  $445,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  increase  the  amount  by 
$687,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal  year 

1983.  increase  the  amount  by  $708,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 

new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
increase  the  amount  by  $1,677,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
increase  the  amount  by  $1,751,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984.  increase 
the  amount  by  $1,706,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985,  increase 
the  amoimt  by  $1,819,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
litcrease  the  amount  by  $1,706,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985. 
Increase  the  amount  by  $1,819,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  increase  the  amoiuit  by 
$752,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 

1984.  increase  the  amount  by  $743,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year     1985.     increase     the     amount     by 
$789,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 

1985.  increase  the  amount  by  $788,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal 
year     1984.     increase     the     amount     by 
$925,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal  year 

1984,  increase  the  amount  by  $063,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal 
year     1985.     increase     the     amount     of 
$962,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal  year 

1985.  increase  the  amount  by  $1,031,000,000. 

Mr.  HOYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  and  that  It  be  considered 
as  read  for  all  the  amendments,  and 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOYEK.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the 
last  week,  we  in  this  House  have  been 
debating  and  deciding  on  the  funding 
levels  for  programs  run  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  It  is  now  time  to  talk 
about  the  funding  levels  for  the 
people  who  nm  those  programs. 

I  have  offered  what  are  essentially 
two  amendments  on  employee  pay. 
One  calls  for  a  7-percent  pay  hike,  the 
other  for  a  5-percent  pay  hike.  I  have 
done  so  because  the  budgets  we  see 
here  today  fall  woefully  short  in  pro- 
viding a  fair  day's  pay  for  a  fair  day's 
work  within  the  Federal  Oovemment. 


There  are  some  very  serious  morale 
and  productivity  problems  in  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  today— problems  that 
could  ha|re  long-term  and  irreversible 
effects  ilpon  the  operations  of  the 
Federal  jOovemment.  The  problems 
have  come  from  one  very  simple 
source— t^at  is  we  have  created  a  situ- 
ation in  which  the  incentive  for  talent- 
ed, efficient,  and  productive  individ- 
uals to  temain  in  the  civil  service  is 
almost  nonexistant. 

Let  me  talk  a  minute  about  incen- 
tives.      I 

This  aoministration  has  placed  great 
emphasis  on  incentives  and  rightfully 
so— incentives  are  the  very  bedrock  of 
our  capitalistic  democracy.  But  pay 
and  benflfit  incentives  for  Federal  em- 
ployees ^ave  been  decreasing  since 
1978,  and  were  severely  eroded  in  1981. 
This  Congress  enacted  a  comparabil- 
ity in  Ptderal  Pay  Act.  a  New  Year's 
Eve  present  in  1970.  The  intent  of  the 
statute  was  to  compensate  Federal  em- 
ployees gt  a  level  comparable— that  is 
on  an  e{|ual  level  with— their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  sector.  That  law, 
imfortunately,  has  been  circumvented 
since  19"%. 

In  1978,  comparability  law  dictated 
that  Federal  employees  get  a  8.4-per- 
cent raiaj.  Employees  got  a  5.5-percent 
Increase.  In  1979.  comparability  called 
for  a  10. 1-percent  raise,  employees  got 
7  percent.  In  1980.  comparability  was 
12.6  perient;  employees  received  9.1 
percent.  lAnd  again,  in  1981,  compara- 
bility wokild  have  meant  that  our  Fed- 
eral workers  should  have  received  a 
IS.l-perdent  increase  Just  to  stay  even 
with  the  salaries  offered  in  the  private 
sector.  They  got  a  4.8-percent  raise- a 
raise  th$it  later  came  to  nothing  be- 
cause of  ibenef it  cuts  in  other  areas. 

This  ieai  comparability  calls  for 
anywhe^  from  a  16-percent  to  an  18- 
raise.  Again,  this  is  not  to 
!m  up  to  the  levels  of  corpo- 
;utives,  or  movie  moguls,  but 
iring  them  up  to  the  same 
lat  their  counterparts  get  in 
rate  sector— secretaries,  file 
-ogramers,  managers,  and  pro- 
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What  |we  are  talking  about  here  is 
fairness,  and  fair  pay  for  the  workers 
who  implement  the  programs  that  we 
create  h^re  in  this  body. 

I  will  go  back  a  moment  to  incen- 
tives. The  Reagan  administration  of- 
fered a  4.8-percent  pay  raise  for  1982 
because,  and  I  quote,  "Federal  employ- 
ee Job  security  and  benefits  are  superi- 
or to  those  found  in  the  private 
sector."' 

Inmie^lately  after  receiving  their 
4.8-percent  pay  increase,  they  received 
the  ne^s  that  their  health  benefits 
were  going  to  be  reduced  by  6.5  per- 
cent, th^lr  premiums  were  going  to  in- 
crease an  average  of  31  percent  and 
their  health  deductibles  would  rise  up 
to  150  percent. 

When  I  asked  executives  of  Blue 
Cross/^ue  Shield  and  Aetna  Life  In- 


if  Federal  employees 
benefits  comparable  to 
employees  ii^  the  private  sector,  they 
replied: 

They  may  l^ve  been  comparable  before 
these  benefit  cuts  and  premium  increases, 
but  they  are  oertainly  below  private  sector 
benefit  levels  now. 

The  notion  that  Federal  employees 
were  secure  in  their  Jobs  disappeared 
after  thousands  of  Federal  employees 
were  fired  in  reductions  in  force.  And 
any  pay  inci!ease  left  over  after  these 
actions  will  probably  be  eaten  up  by 
the  loss  in  pty  workers  face  because  of 
the  furloughs  now  being  implemented 
across  the  bdard. 

Incentives.  Where  are  they  in  the 
Federal  Oovnmment? 

Where  are  the  incentives  for  a  cost 
cutter,  a  hard  worker,  a  creative,  pro- 
ductive, andj  efficient  individual— and 
we  need  them  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment—where  is  the  Incentive  for  that 
kind  of  worker  to  stay  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment^ 

Are  there  |any  incentives  in  a  zero- 
percent  pay  increase,  as  advocated  by 
the  Senate?. Are  there  any  incentives 
in  a  4-percent  pay  raise  as  suggested 
by  each  of  ihe  substitutes?  I  suggest 
not,  since  4  [percent  will  not  even  put 
employees  back  where  they  should 
have  been  lajst  year. 

The  7-percent  pay  raise  in  my 
amendment  will  still  not  bring  Federal 
employees  in  line  with  their  private 
sector  counterparts.  But  It  is  a  step. 

The  5-percent  pay  hike  represents 
the  figure  tuiat  the  President  recom- 
mended in]  his  budget  message.  It 
should  be  regarded  as  the  absolute 
minimum  p$y  increase  juiceptable  for 
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we  tell  the  people  who 
that  they  must  settle  for 
less  than  tliat  offered  by  the  Presi- 
dent? It  woiild  be  reneging  on  our  re- 
sponsibility to  insure  efficient,  cost- 
conscious  ard  responsive  Oovemment. 

This  yean  civil  servants  should  be 
entitled  to  anywhere  from  16  to  18 
percent  in  order  to  achieve  compara- 
bility. That  is  not  going  to  happen  and 
we  all  know  it.  However,  the  House 
should  emevge  with  a  budget  that  con- 
tains, at  th^  very  least,  the  5-percent 
figure  offered  by  the  President.  To  do 
less  will  invite  a  massive  flight  of  our 
brightest,  our  most  talented,  our  most 
capable  employees.  With  the  economic 
challenges  facing  this  Nation,  we 
caimot  af  f otd  to  lose  these  individuals. 

There  h^  been  much  discussion 
among  my  polleagues  that  other  seg- 
ments of  the  work  force  are  suffer- 
ing—then. Why  should  not  the  Federal 
workers?  Mb'  answer  is  that  not  only 
do  Federal  workers  suffer  under  the 
same  monetary  constraints,  such  as 
high  interest  rates,  and  a  depressed 
economy,  as  others  do.  but  they  also 
suffer  under  the  cuts  In  Oovemment 


programs  and  have  become  easy  scape- 
goats for  cost-cutting  measures. 

It  Is  true  that  others  in  the  labor 
pool  are  suffering.  But  Federal  em- 
ployees have  fallen  to  the  bottom  of 
that  pool.  For  instance,  the  loss  in 
buying  power  among  the  work  force  in 
general  averages  $4.77  per  week.  Fed- 
eral employee  buying  power  has  fallen 
by  $8.46  per  week.  That  loss  in  buying 
power  is  worse  than  that  experienced 
by  auto  workers  and  construction 
workers  who  are  among  the  hardest 
hit  in  the  private  sector. 

Even  if  we  enact  the  7-percent  pay 
amendment.  Federal  employees  will 
still  average  less  take-home  pay  than 
brewery  workers,  aircraft  mechanics, 
auto  workers,  metal  can  workers,  and 
a  host  of  other  employee  groups. 

If  the  House  passes  the  5-percent 
amendment.  Federal  employees  will 
receive  an  average  of  $22  more  per 
week.  That  $22  will  help  in  recovering 
some  of  the  losses  incurred  during  the 
past  years.  And  there  have  been 
many— the  loss  of  the  twice  a  year 
cost-of-living  adjustment  for  Federal 
retirees,  the  drastic  changes  proposed 
for  Federal  employees  who  are  injured 
on  the  Job,  the  proposal  to  add  a  new 
medicare  tax  onto  Federal  employees. 
This  has  had  the  effect  of  devastating 
our  work  force. 

Talk  about  incentives— there  are  not 
any. 

The  Oovemment  has  a  certain  re- 
sponsibility to  meet— a  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  programs  it  funds  are 
run  fairly,  efficiently,  and  economical- 
ly. If  we  want  to  cut  programs,  let  us 
cut  them.  If  we  want  to  cut  Govern- 
ment in  half— then  do  it.  But  make 
sure  that  what  Is  left  Is  running  prop- 
erly. And  to  keep  it  running  properly, 
we  need  a  fairly  compensated,  talented 
personnel  force.  Federal  employee  pay 
should  not  be  treated  like  a  Govem- 
'ment  program,  but  as  a  line  item. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  on  our  way  to 
Oovemment  managed  by  the  medio- 
cre, untalented,  and  unlnventlve.  Only 
this  Congress  can  stop  the  brain  drain. 

Incentives.  That  Is  what  we  all  oper- 
ate on.  That  is  what  this  amendment 
is  all  about.  We  must  demand  creativi- 
ty, production,  efficiency,  and  dedica- 
tion from  our  employees.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  ask  this  of  them,  or  to  expect  it. 
unless  they  are  compensated  fairly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  expired. 

(By  imanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Hoyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  addi- 
tional 5  minutes.) 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 


land (Bfr.  HoTXR)  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

While  the  Hoyer  amendment  would 
provide  Federal  employees  with  sub- 
stantially less  than  half  of  the  pay 
comparability  adjustment  to  which 
they  are  entitled  under  law.  it  is  a 
good  deal  better  than  provided  by  the 
resolutions  before  us.  Further,  It  pro- 
vides the  military  with  the  same  ad- 
justment. 

Although  the  Hoyer  amendment 
falls  far  short  of  keeping  Federal  pay 
even  with  that  of  the  private  sector,  it 
is  a  step  above  that  provided  by  the 
resolutions  before  us.  Both  the  Jones 
and  Latta  proposals  provide  4  percent 
pay  adjustment  for  both  military  and 
civil  service.  For  civil  servants,  full 
comparability  would  require  an  in- 
crease of  nearly  18  percent.  The  Hoyer 
amendment  would  provide  7  percent. 

I  fully  believe  that  sacrifices  have  to 
be  made  and  shared  by  all  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  I  do  not  think  Federal  em- 
ployees should  be  immune  from  these 
sacrifices.  Unfortimately.  they  have 
borne  an  Inordinate  share  of  the  sacri- 
fice so  far. 

Par  more  important,  however.  Is  the 
effect  of  pay  adjustments  on  the  pro- 
ductivity and  Integrity  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment.  Over  the  long  run,  if 
Federal  pay  is  below  that  of  compara- 
ble jobs  in  the  private  sector,  the  best 
people  will  migrate  out  of  Federal 
service  or  will  never  take  Jobs  there  In 
the  first  place.  Less  qualified  people 
will  assume  the  people's  work.  As  a 
result.  Jobs  will  be  performed  less  effi- 
ciently; waste,  fraud,  abuse,  and  mis- 
management will  increase.  And.  inex- 
orably, the  cost  of  government  to  the 
taxpayer  will  increase. 

While  this  process  takes  some  time. 
Federal  employee  pay  has  been 
capped,  and  not  permitted  to  keep 
pace  with  the  private  sector,  for  a 
number  of  years.  Making  Federal  em- 
plojrment  less  finally  attractive,  to- 
gether with  the  bigotry  this  adminis- 
tration has  exhibited  against  civil  serv- 
ants. Is  beglrming  to  take  its  toll. 

It  is  late,  but  not  too  late,  to  reverse 
this  decline.  If  we  do  not  switch  gears 
now,  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  Federal  Government  will  de- 
cline and  the  promise  of  a  balanced 
budget  will  fade.  I  urge  adoption  of 
the  Hoyer  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Hoter 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  to  observe,  as  the  chair- 
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man  of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  that  this  Is  the  most 
understandable  and  comprehensive 
presentation  of  the  real  Issues  In- 
volved in  Federal  employee  compensa- 
tion and  the  background  and  the  com- 
mitment involved  in  Federal  pay  com- 
parability that  I  have  ever  seen  pre- 
sented on  the  floor  in  my  18  years 
here. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  is  a 
relatively  new  Member  of  this  body, 
and  a  new  member  of  our  committee, 
but  as  has  been  indicated  by  the  chair- 
man of  one  of  our  subcommittees  Just 
before  me.  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
lauid  Is  certainly  making  his  mark  as 
one  of  the  most  articulate  and  effec- 
tive spokespersons  for  a  rational  policy 
with  respect  to  Federal  employees  and 
their  service  to  the  American  people. 

I  do  hoi>e  the  gentleman  succeeds 
with  his  amendment,  because  we  have 
an  opportunity  here  to  set  the  record 
straight,  as  you  are  doing,  and  have 
this  Congress  do  the  right  thing  for  a 
change  toward  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  gracious  remarks. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  pleased  to 
Join  my  friend  from  Maryland  in  sup- 
porting this  amendment.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows.  I  chair  the  Federal 
CJovemment  Service  Task  Force, 
which  is  a  group  of  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  House  and  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  the  Senate 
that  has  been  working  on  the  prob- 
lems of  our  Federal  military  and  civil- 
ian employees. 

One  of  the  biggest  issues  that  our 
military  persoimel  and  our  civilian 
persoimel  face  is  the  ability  to  attain 
for  themselves  and  for  their  families  a 
dignified  lifestyle  when  the  Congress 
continually  fails  to  provide  adequate 
compensation  for  their  services. 

Let  me  simply  make  one  point  on 
this.  I  met  this  past  weekend  with  a 
large  group  of  military  personnel  who 
serve  the  Defense  Establishment  of 
the  United  States  and  who  provide  the 
service  that  every  American  asks  and 
expects  them  to  provide  for  us.  The 
most  Important  point  that  they 
made— and  this  was  a  very  large  group 
of  military  persoimel  on  active  duty  in 
the  United  States— was  that  increas- 
ingly, nobody  wants  to  make  a  career 
out  of  military  service  because  they 
know  that  the  Congress  Is  not  going  to 
provide  adequate  comi^nsation  for 
them. 

The  military  personnel  In  the  United 
States  have  learned  that  Congress  is 
not  prepared  to  assure  them  that  they 
are  going  to  be  provided  adequate  pay 
for  the  service  they  are  providing. 
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Those  key  mldlevel  NCO's  and  those 
key  mldlevel  officers  in  the  American 
military  are  leaving.  They  cannot 
afford  to  stay  in.  They  are  getting  out. 
We  are  losing  our  best  people.  We 
need  top  personnel  to  maintain  the 
kind  of  Defense  Establishment  that 
we  must  have. 

It  is  crucial  that  we  pass  the  amend- 
ment that  Is  being  offered  in  order  to 
maintain  the  kind  of  defense  that  the 
United  States  wants.  If  my  colleagues 
do  not  believe  me,  just  talk  to  the  mili- 
tary personnel  from  your  districts. 
They  will  confirm  the  importance  of 
what  we  are  trying  to  do  this  after- 
noon. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  offer- 
ing the  amendment.  I  am  very  pleased 
to  Join  him  in  support  of  it  and  I  urge 
our  colleagues,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  to  maintain  the  defense  of  the 
United  States,  to  support  what  we 
voted  for  last  year  when  Gramm-Latta 
was  adopted,  to  support  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  urged  us  to  do  last  year. 
It  is  a  perfectly  reasonable  and  respon- 
sible amendment,  and  we  ought  to 
have  a  unanimous  vote  for  it. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  chairlady. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Oakar  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoyer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  5  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
very  excellent  and  comprehensive 
treatment  of  this  issue. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  provide  a  5- 
percent  pay  raise  for  Federal  employ- 
ees in  fiscal  year  1983.  What  this 
amendment  tries  to  do  is  to  reaffirm  a 
commitment  to  the  principle  of  pay 
comparability  as  the  basis  on  which 
Federal  pay  is  determined  in  compari- 
son with  the  private  sector.  The  Fed- 
eral Pay  Comparability  Act  of  1970 
was  passed  precisely  to  establish  a 
standard  whereby  Federal  pay  would 
be  set  on  a  level  equal  to  that  of  a  pri- 
vate sector  employee  doing  compara- 
ble work.  Unfortunately,  in  at  least  6 
of  the  last  10  years,  since  passage  of 
the  act,  pay  comparability  has  been 
honored  more  in  the  breach  than  in 
the  observance. 

A  4-percent  cap  on  Federal  pay 
would  only  aggravate  the  disparity 
that  now  exists  between  Federal  em- 
ployee and  private  sector  pay  and  fur- 
ther penalize  Federal  workers  who 
have  been  singled  out  time  and  again 
as  easy  targets  for  discriminatory 
budget  cuts.  If  we  were  to  observe  the 
principle  of  pay  comparability,  the  pay 
raise  for  Federal  employees  in  fiscal 
year  1983  should  be  18.6  percent— and 
this  figure  does  not  include  the  $5  bil- 
lion cut  in  pay  and  benefits  imposed 
on  Federal  employees  last  year.  Ap- 
proving the  4-percent  pay  freeze  would 


merely  illow  Federal  employee  pay  to 
fall  farl^ier  behind  private  sector  pay 
and  the  Consumer  Price  Index. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
done  a^tudy  that  shows  the  CPI  in- 
creasing! 57.4  percent  in  the  last  6 
years,  whUe  Federal  pay  has  increased 
only  39  [percent— a  gap  of  more  than 
18  perc^t.  Moreover,  the  GAO  foimd 
that  frin  1970  to  1980,  the  CPI  in- 
creased 113  percent  while  Federal  pay 
increased  just  72  percent.  What  these 
figures  plainly  suggest  is  that  Federal 
employees  have,  in  fact,  been  the  only 
group  df  employees  under  de  facto 
wage  colitrols- at  the  same  time  that 
other  workers  were  being  granted  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  to  keep  pace 
with  inflation. 

Although  the  Federal  Pay  Compara- 
bility Act  of  1970  sought  to  equate 
Federal  salaries  with  those  of  compa- 
rable Private  sector  counterparts, 
Presideqtially  imposed  caps  on  the 
annual  adjustment  have  kept  in- 
creases In  Federal  pay  artificially  low 
in  each  ^f  the  past  4  years  and  6  of  the 
last  8.  6ne  deplorable  result  of  these 
artificial  pay  limitations  has  been  the 
pervasi\^  and  serious  breakdown  in 
employee  morale  and  the  exodus  from 
Govemlient  service  of  thousands  of 
highly  tualified  and  dedicated  career 
servants  who  have  taken  better-paying 
jobs  in  the  private  sector  or  who  have 
chosen  «arly  retirement. 

In  fact,  employee  morale  within  the 
Federal  Government  has  reached  an 
all-time  low.  what  with  pay  caps,  bene- 
fit cutsjreductions  in  force,  and  fur- 
loughs. ]Recruitment  and  retention  of 
competent  personnel  have  become  in- 
creasin^y  more  difficult. 

Only  recently,  the  chairman  of  the 
Advisorjr  Committee  on  Federal  Pay- 
Mr.  Jeipme  Rosow— has  warned  that, 
quote,  'ithe  quality  of  Government  ad- 
ministration is  almost  certain  to  suffer 
if  the  cap  between  civil  service  pay 
and  prrrate  sector  pay  continues  to 
widen."]  Implicit  in  Mr.  Rosow's  warn- 
ing is  tne  very  real  possibility  in  the 
not  tod  distant  future  that  middle- 
and  un}er-level  managerial  positions 
in  the  Oovemment  may  go  begging  for 
quallf  i^  personnel  because  of  the  con- 
tinuing I  lag  of  white-collar  pay  scales 
behind  the  private  sector. 

It  should  be  made  very  clear  that 
the  4-iiercent  pay  freeze  would  not 
only  weaken  the  morale  and  purchas- 
ing poi|rer  of  Federal  employees  but 
also  would  have  little  real  impact  on 
the  budget  itself. 

The  pouse  budget  resolution  as- 
sumes that  civilian  agencies  will 
absorb  20  percent  of  the  pay  raise 
costs,  sp  that  actual  savings  would  be 
less  thiin  what  has  been  projected. 
Specifically,  with  a  20-percent  absorp- 
tion ralie  by  the  agencies,  actual  outlay 
savings  with  a  4-percent  cap  in'  fiscal 
year  19B3  would  be  $1.6  billion  instead 
of  $1.4$  billion— a  difference  of  $334 
millionj  In  fact,  CBO  estimates  that 
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the  actual  a  ssorption  rate  has  been  40 
percent  eacl  year  for  the  last  10  years. 
Therefore,  t  would  seem  logical  to 
award  the  t  ay  increase  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  41  >  percent  of  the  raise  will 
be  absorbed  by  agencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  stipport  this  amendment  in 
order  to  restore  a  measure  of  fairness 
and  fair  play  to  a  badly  demoralized 
Federal  work  force  that  has  served 
this  Govenlment  faithfully  and  effi- 
ciently but!  has  been  compelled  to 
incur  discrifninatory  cuts  in  pay  and 
benefits  ea4h  time  the  battle  of  the 
budget  is  foiight. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HO"XjR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  V  [rginia. 

Mr.  PAR]  tIS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman yiel(  ing  to  me. 

As  vice  pr  >sident  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Se  -vices  Task  Force,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment 

This  amendment  would  increase  the 
pay  adjustment  from  4  percent  to  5 
percent  for  Federal  employees.  Quite 
simply,  thi$  amendment  would  place 
the  Federal  pay  ceiling  at  5  percent  as 
originally  recommended  by  the  Presi- 
dent ratheif  than  the  4  percent  con- 
tained in  the  various  budget  proposals. 

Last  yean  the  President's  own  pay 
advisors  stated  that  Federal  workers 
would  needla  15.1-percent  pay  increase 
to  be  comparable  with  their  counter- 
parts in  the  private  sector.  In  spite  of 
this  recommendation.  Federal  employ- 
ees only  received  a  4.8-percent  cost-of- 
living  increise. 

To  make  matters  worse,  drastic 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  Feder- 
al employee  health  benefits  program. 
Benefits  hfive  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly while  the  premiums  have  been 
increased.  ?or  over  5  months,  employ- 
ees and  th«r  families  were  locked  into 
their  health  insurance  plans  without 
any  opporljunity  to  switch  plans  or 
make  changes  in  their  plans.  Last 
year's  4.8  percent  increase  did  not 
come  close)  to  making  up  for  the 
changes  majde  in  the  health  benefits. 

In  addition,  a  great  nimiber  of  Fed- 
eral workers  have  had  their  incomes 
reduced  sicnificantly  because  reduc- 
tions in  agency  budgets  have  made  it 
necessary  to  implement  furloughs. 

When  all  these  factors  are  consid- 
ered in  light  of  the  reduction-in-force 
process,  it  lis  easy  to  see  why  morale 
among  Federal  employees  is  at  an  all 
time  low.  Oongress  has  failed  to  recog- 
nize the  seriousness  of  this  situation 
and  the  adverse  impact  these  actions 
might  have  on  productivity. 

While  aJ5-percent  cost-of-living  in- 
crease is  stiill  less  than  is  required  to 
bring  Federal  workers  up  to  where 
they  shoul4  be,  I  believe  it  is  a  positive 
signal  to  tliese  people  that  they  have 
our  suppott.  These  amendments  are 
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critical.  If  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
attract  and  retain  qualified  individuals 
to  serve  In  Oovemment,  we  must 
insure  that  they  receive  adequate  com- 
pensation. I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
join  in  supporting  this  amendment. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

"btt.  HOTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILBiAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer)  increasing  the 
pay  adjustment  for  Federal  employees 
from  the  proposed  4  percent  to  7  per- 
cent. 

As  the  gentleman  has  indicated,  pay 
increases  for  Federal  employees  in 
past  years  has  fallen  far  short  of  what 
they  would  have  been  provided  by  cur- 
rent pay  comparability  statutes.  The 
gentleman  has  pointed  out  that  his 
amendment  does  not  provide  for  full 
comparability.  The  amendment  does 
recognize,  however,  that  the  loss  of 
high  caliber  Federal  employees  needed 
for  efficient  Government  may  result 
from  continued  pay  raise  caps. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Hoyer  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  amendment  to  provide 
a  more  adequate  compensation  in- 
crease for  Federal  employees  while 
still  recognizing  budget  constraints. 

As  we  all  know,  Federal  employees 
have  had  their  pay  adjustments 
artificially  capped  below  comparability 
standards  for  each  of  the  last  5  years. 
The  result  is  that  today,  in  order  to 
return  to  comparability  levels,  pay  in- 
creases on  the  order  of  18  percent 
would  be  needed. 

I  strongly  support  the  comparability 
principle  and  believe  it  should  form 
the  basis  of  a  fair  pay  program.  It  is 
supposed  to  under  current  law.  But  it 
seems  that  every  year  we  face  a 
budget  "emergency"  that  throws  the 
principle  aside  in  order  to  achieve  an 
"easy"  budget  cut. 

Certainly  Federal  employees  should 
play  their  part  in  our  belt  tightening 
efforts.  This  amendment  recognizes 
that  fact  by  placing  a  cap  on  increases 
that  will  be  well  below  true  compara- 
bility requirements.  But  we  cannot  use 
the  Federal  workers  as  scapegoats  for 
the  serious  budget  problems  we  face.  I 
know  there  is  a  temptation  to  take  the 
easy  way  out  in  the  short  term.  But  in 
the  long  term  such  an  action  is  peimy 
wise  and  pound  foolish. 

For  all  practical  effects.  Federal  em- 
ployees had  their  pay  frozen  last  year, 
because  an  average  31  percent  increase 
in  health  insurance  premiums  offset 
the  4.8  percent  increase  that  was  pro- 
vided. 


Federal  employee  morale  is  at  an  all 
time  low.  They  face  threatened  RIP'S, 
enforced  furloughs,  threats  to  their  re- 
tirement system,  and  major  changes  in 
their  health  insurance  program.  We 
are  finding  it  exceedingly  difficult  to 
attract  and  retain  quality  managers 
and  skilled  technicians.  I  Icnow  in  my 
own  area  at  Puget  Sound  Naval  Ship- 
yard the  ability  to  perform  the  critical 
national  defense  tasks  assigned  is 
being  severely  strained. 

Only  the  severe  economic  recession 
separates  us  from  a  total  disaster. 
When  we  do  not  have  the  best  manag- 
ers, programs  are  run  less  efficiently. 
When  we  do  not  have  quality  techni- 
cians, productivity  suffers.  The  overall 
effect  substantially  reduces  any  sup- 
posed savings  calculated  on  wages 
alone,  and  in  the  long  term  the  net 
impact  may  well  add  to  costs. 

Finally,  we  must  recognize  that  the 
other  body  has  voted  to  freeze  Federal 
salaries.  Thus  any  level  approved  by 
the  House  will  likely  be  reduced  in 
conference.  This  amendment  would 
provide  for  a  restrained  Increase  in 
Federal  employee  wages  that  will 
allow  us  a  better  chance  that  the  final 
budget  product  will  at  least  provide 
some  protection  against  inflation  for 
Federal  workers.  Further,  it  will  be  a 
signal  that  this  House  recognizes  the 
important  role  played  by  public  serv- 
ants, and  believes  that  service  deserves 
just  rewards. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  conunents. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  supporting  the  amendment 
which  restores  full  COLA  cap  for  Fed- 
eral civilian  and  military  employees. 

Last  month,  I  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  a  cross  section  of  Federal 
civil  service  and  military  retired  em- 
ployees in  Santa  Rosa,  Calif.  As  a 
result  of  that  meeting  and  subsequent 
suggestions  made  by  this  group,  who 
agreed  to  serve  as  an  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee to  advise  me  on  matters  of  particu- 
lar interest  to  all  Federal  civil  service 
retirees  and  survivors,  I  have  reached 
the  conclusion  that  the  credibility  of 
our  previous  commitments  to  these 
dedicated  retired  Federal  employees  is 
at  stake.  I  believe  that  this  is  a  matter 
of  fairness  and  equity  and  that  this 
principle  must  be  carried  forward  in 
our  consideration  of  the  so-called 
COLA  amendments  before  us  today.  I 
also  believe  that  this  goes  straight  to 
the  issue  of  the  integrity  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  as  an  employer. 

In  addressing  the  issue  of  fairness 
and  equity  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  last  year  approximately  60  per- 
cent of  retired  Federal  employees  re- 


ceived less  than  $10,000  per  year  and 
that  these  retirement  programs  are 
the  only  entitlement  benefits  subject 
to  full  Federal  and  State  taxation.  An- 
other inequity,  known  as  Catch-82,  ad- 
versely affects  military  retirees  upon 
reaching  age  62.  These  veterans  have 
civil  service  annuity  automatically  re- 
computed, omitting  all  credit  for  their 
military  service  after  December  31, 
1956. 

I  have  reached  the  conclusion  that 
this  constitutes  an  imfair  finiuicial 
penalty  on  retired  workers  who  have 
served  in  this  Nation's  Armed  Forces 
and  I  have  since  joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  cosponsoring  corrective 
legislation. 

As  we  proceed  through  this  budget 
process,  I  have  attempted  to  be  mind- 
ful of  many  of  these  inequities  in  se- 
lecting the  various  perfecting  amend- 
ments which  provide  the  maximimi 
amount  of  fairness  for  those  most  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  budget  deci- 
sions. We  in  the  Congress  must  remind 
ourselves  of  what  our  basic  and  funda- 
mental responsibilities  are  toward  the 
dedicated  retired  Federal  employee— if 
we  do  not.  we  stand  to  contribute  to 
the  already  existing  problem  of  losing 
our  most  talented,  efficient,  and  pro- 
ductive Government  employees.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  Federal  employee 
morale  and  productivity  are  becoming 
adversely  affected.  If  this  trend  is  not 
reversed  and  the  Congress  is  not  will- 
ing to  address  these  inequities,  not 
only  with  our  retired  Federal  employ- 
ees, but  with  those  who  chose  to 
follow  a  career  within  the  various  ju- 
risdictions of  the  Federal  Government, 
then  we  must  also  be  prepared  to  face 
the  consequences  of  our  neglect. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  these  inequities  and  join 
me  in  a  firm  resolve  to  address  these 
issues  through  the  various  perfecting 
amendments  under  consideration. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  support. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Ferraro  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoyer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  and  commend  him 
on  the  work  he  has  done  on  the 
Human  Resources  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  I>ost  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  His  work  has  been  phe- 
nomenal on  behalf  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Hoyer  amendment.  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  that  while  this  budget  im- 
poses sacrifices,  those  sacrifices  must 
be  shared,  and  shared  fairly.  Each  of 
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the  budgets  before  us,  however,  asks 
Federal  employees  to  bear  more  than 
their  share  of  sacrifice. 

Over  the  past  few  years.  Federal  em- 
ployees have  become  the  butt  of  abuse 
for  everybody  who  is  dissatisfied  with 
any  aspect  of  the  Oovemment,  or, 
more  generally,  of  the  economy.  If 
things  are  not  going  well,  blame  it  on 
the  Federal  employee. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  car- 
ried this  tactic  to  new  lengths.  Fur- 
loughs, RIF's,  and  hiring  freezes  hang 
like  a  dark  cloud  over  the  Federal 
work  force,  keeping  morale  low  and 
hindering  agency  performance. 

These  Reagan  policies  have  aggra- 
vated the  already  serious  problem  of 
the  most  talented  and  efficient  Feder- 
al employees  leaving  Government 
service.  The  failure  of  Federal  pay  to 
keep  pace  with  private  sector  pay  as 
intended  by  the  Pay  Comparability 
Act  and  the  reduction  in  Federal  em- 
ployee benefits  have  resulted  in  a 
growing  exodus,  as  the  best  people 
find  it  increasingly  hard  to  maintain 
their  families'  standard  of  living  on 
Oovemment  salaries. 

The  short-sightedness  of  this  policy 
Is  especially  grievous  in  a  time  when 
we  are  all  trying  to  find  ways  to  in- 
crease Government  efficiency.  Push- 
ing your  best  people  out  is  clearly  not 
the  way  to  achieve  that  end. 

The  Hoyer  amendments  will  not 
solve  all  these  problems  by  any  means. 
But  they  will  provide  a  more  equitable 
pay  raise  for  Federal  employees  than 
is  provided  in  any  of  the  budgets 
before  us.  The  5-  and  7-percent  in- 
creases that  are  being  offered  in  this 
and  the  next  amendment  are  less  than 
half  the  raise  that  would  be  necessary 
to  bring  Federal  workers  up  to  full 
comparability  with  private  sector 
workers. 

But  it  is  a  start. 

Let  me  reinforce  the  point  made  by 
the  author  of  this  amendment,  that 
there  Is  a  basis  in  administration-ap- 
proved documents  for  the  Hoyer  provi- 
sions. Last  year's  Gramm-Latta  budget 
provided  for  a  7-percent  pay  raise  this 
year,  and  the  Reagan  budget  submit- 
ted this  February  provided  5  percent. 
Let  us  not  back  away  from  those  com- 
mitments. Let  us  provide  a  pay  raise 
for  our  Federal  employees  which  is 
neither  reasonable  nor  fair  in  view  of 
how  little  they  have  gotten  over  the 
last  several  years  in  relation  to  infla- 
tion but  which  is  better  than  that  of- 
fered in  the  budget  substitutes. 

D  1400 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  Just  end  by  saying  that  the  gen- 
tleman has  done  outstanding  work  in 
this  measure,  and  I  support  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  her  comments  and  for  her 
leadership  on  issues  involving  Federal 
employees. 


Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rmn  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support^  of  the  amendment  to  increase 
Federal  employee  pay  raises  in  these 
budget  substitutes. 

I  urge  you  to  take  time  to  consider 
the  meo  and  women  whose  daily  jobs 
fulfill  the  important  and  vital  role  of 
keepingl  the  U.S.  Government  func- 
tioningJ 

It  was  a  Federal  employee  who 
blocked!  the  certification  of  Thalido- 
mide i^  the  United  States.  If  you 
recall,  [Thalidomide  was  a  prenatal 
drug  used  widely  in  Western  Europe 
during  fhe  late  1950's  and  was  reponsi- 
ble  for  krippling  babies  through  gross 
birth  defects  and  deformities.  Dr. 
Frances  O.  Kelsey  saved  us  from  a 
generation  of  babies  crippled  by  this 
drug  and  Dr.  Kelsey  is  still  on  staff  at 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

It  was  a  Federal  employee  who  first 
set  foot;  on  the  moon.  Nell  Armstrong 
capped  a  15-year  career  as  a  civil  serv- 
ant wh<  n  he  took  "one  small  step  for 
man,  ore  giant  step  for  mankind"  on 
July  20,  1969. 

It  wa  a  Federal  employee  who  in- 
vented he  heat  process  for  meat  can- 
ning. 

It  waj;  a  Federal  employee  who  in- 
vented <he  aerosol  spray  can. 

It  wai  a  Federal  employee  who  in- 
vented 1  he  radio  proximity  fuse  which 
allowed  six  Americans  to  hoist  the 
Americi  n  flag  on  Iwo  Jima  on  Febru- 
ary 23,  :  945. 

And  1 1  various  times  during  their 
lives.  C  lara  Barton,  founder  of  the 
Americijn  Red  Cross;  Nathanial  Haw- 
thorne, author;  Walt  Whitman,  poet; 
James  Whistler,  artist;  Lillian  Russell, 
actress;  and  Knute  Rockne,  football 
coach,  were  all  civil  servants. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  a 
former  Federal  employee.  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  that 
employtes  of  the  Federal  Government 
have  bicome  the  favorite  targets  of 
some  politicians,  newspaper  editors, 
and  congressional  budget-cutters.  I  am 
also  concerned  that  the  Federal  work 
force  is  being  singled  out  in  our  budget 
considetation  for  greater  sacrifice 
than  others  in  our  society  will  be 
called  upon  to  make. 

Congress  is  responsible  for  the  Fed- 
eral work  force.  We  have  legislated 
and  ordained  Federal  programs,  agen- 
cies, and  departments  and  we  have 
thus  crtated  the  need  for  individuals 
to  implement  these  policies.  Only  by 
accepting  its  responsibility  to  respect 
the  pec^le  or  positions  we  have  cre- 
ated, injuring  the  integrity  of  a  sound 
and  se<^e  structure  of  Federal  em- 
ployee jbeneflts  such  as  comparable 
pay  increases,  secure  health  benefits, 
cost-of-:  Iving  adjustments,  and  so 
forth,     an  Congress   insure   that  its 
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mandates  are  carried  out  in  the  most 
efficient  manner  possible. 

I  believe  we  all  agree  that  the  size  of 
Govemmenjt  must  be  reduced,  but 
wielding  a,  reckless  budget  ax  that 
swings  first;  and  unfairly  at  the  Feder- 
al employe^  is  neither  responsible  nor 
cost  effective. 

At  its  mo^t  basic  level.  Oovemment 
is  people.  No  matter  how  much  we  leg- 
islate, mandate  or  resolve,  our  Oovem- 
ment will  o^ly  be  as  good  as  the  qual- 
ity of  peopl^  we  are  able  to  attract  and 
retain  in  Government  service.  Only  by 
making  the  necessary  investment  in 
effective  Government  can  we  achieve 
the  quality  lof  Government  we  and  the 
American  people  want.  That  invest- 
ment lies  io  recognizing  the  contribu- 
tions of  Federal  employees  and  show- 
ing these  employees  through  this 
amendment,  that  we  recognize  the 
jobs  they  perform. 

Mr.  STR4tTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentlentan  yield? 

Mr.  HOYjER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding.  I  was  very  much  im- 
pressed in  [the  cloak  room  just  a 
moment  ago  with  the  very  eloquent  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Barnes)  who  was  pointing 
out  the  problems  that  career  individ- 
uals In  thelmilltary  face  because  they 
cannot  be  guaranteed  that  their  pay 
will  continue  or  that  they  can  expect 
benefits  In  j  the  future  to  which  they 
were  told  they  were  going  to  receive. 

I  wonder  If  the  gentlemsui  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  and  the  gen- 
tleman In  the  well  (Mr.  Hoyer)  will 
recall  Just  a  short  while  ago,  that 
when  the  C  takar  amendment  was  pre- 
sented to  tie  House  It  Involved  a  re- 
scission of  i4.8  billion  all  taken  out  of 
the  defense  budget.  As  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssiksippi  (Mr.  Montgomery) 
pointed  out.  half  of  that  rescission  is 
going  to  haive  to  come  out  of  military 
pay.  Yet  t%e  Members  of  the  House 
who  say  they  are  concerned  about 
military  pay  rushed  in  droves  to  sup- 
port that  reconciliation  of  a  cut  of 
over  $2  billion  in  military  pay.  I  think 
sometimes  jwe  do  not  realize  in  this 
House  that!  we  are  taking  away  with 
one  hand  what  we  are  presumably  of- 
fering to  give  with  the  other. 

Mr.  HOYt3l.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  comments. 

Mrs.  HOl^T.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  Yield? 

Mr.  HOl'ER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
leagues f  roi  1  Maryland. 

Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentler  lan  for  yielding.  I  rise  In 
strong  supiort  of  the  amendment  by 
the  gentleEian  from  Maryland.  I  cer- 
tainly comnend  him  for  his  effort 
today.  I  wafit  to  associate  myself  with 
his  remarks 


Federal  pay  has  been  capped  far 
below  the  cost  of  living  since  1978,  and 
I  do  appreciate  the  gentleman's  efforts 
here  today. 

Over  the  past  year  we  have  heard 
much  talk  about  being  fair  as  we  de- 
velop the  Federal  budget.  The  Federal 
employees  have  been  treated  unfairly 
for  years,  and  we  should  not  let  it  con- 
tinue. 

Since  1978,  increases  in  Federal  pay 
have  been  capped  far  below  the  rate  of 
Inflation.  The  pay  increases  have  also 
been  substantially  less  than  the  aver- 
age in  private  Industry. 

In  terms  of  real  Income.  Federal 
workers  have  lost  more  than  the  na- 
tional work  force  during  years  of  high 
Inflation.  I  believe  It  Is  wrong  for  this 
Congress  to  continue  a  policy  of  fixing 
artificially  low  pay  caps  on  Federal 
employees. 

If  we  want  the  Oovemment  to  oper- 
ate efficiently  and  with  high  produc- 
tivity, it  can  not  be  done  with  a  policy 
that  causes  our  workers  to  lose  Income 
every  year.  Measured  against  the  poli- 
cies we  have  pursued  in  recent  years, 
the  amendment  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  is  eminently  reasona- 
ble. 

I  would  remind  the  House  that  it 
was  willing  to  spend  handsomely  and 
even  execesslvely  on  most  functions  of 
Oovemment  In  recent  years,  but  the 
one  place  It  chose  to  Impose  discipline 
was  on  the  pay  of  Federal  employees. 
They  were  singled  out  to  carry  the 
burden.  It  is  time  to  move  toward  fair 
compensation  for  Federal  workers. 

Some  opponents  of  this  amendment 
have  claimed  that  It  would  raise  con- 
gressional pay.  That  Is  simply  not 
true,  and  let  us  set  the  record  straight 
on  that  matter. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.  man  from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  for  his 
excellent  presentation  today.  From  a 
very  practical  standpoint,  unless  we 
adopt  the  gentleman's  amendment,  we 
are  going  to  find  an  entirely  Inad- 
equate figure  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees on  the  budget  resolution.  We  need 
to  go  into  conference  at  a  high  level,  a 
level  that,  by  the  way,  has  been  agreed 
to  by  this  Congress  In  prior  years,  one 
that  we  all  know  to  be  a  good  10-per- 
cent less  than  the  Federal  pay  compa- 
rability studies  show. 

If  we  do  not  go  in  at  this  level,  we 
are  going  to  find  an  Inadequate  1-  or  2- 
percent  raise  this  year  in  spite  of  an 
Inflation  rate  of  60  percent  over  the 
last  5  years. 

I  think  every  Member  here,  regard- 
less of  whether  or  not  they  find  this 
figure  to  be  totally  satisfactory, 
should  stand  with  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  in  order  to  give  this  House 
the  bargaining  leverage  that  it  is  going 
to  need  in  conference. 


I  once  more  will  reiterate  my  great 
satisfaction  at  the  very  fine  Job  this 
gentleman  has  done  today  to  bring 
forth  the  problems  that  the  Federal 
employees  have  had,  and  continue  to 
have. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoyer  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  3  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  might  observe  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  has 
made  a  very  good  point.  This  amend- 
ment Is  at  7  percent;  the  Senate  is  at 
zero  notwithstanding  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  President,  Gramm-Latta 
II,  and  the  Jones  budget  last  year  that 
the  Federal  employee  pay  raise  ought 
to  be  7  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  Senate  Is  at  zero,  so  if  we  are 
going  to  go  Into  conference  and  com- 
promise, if  we  compromise  between  4 
percent  and  zero,  one  does  not  need  to 
be  much  of  a  mathematician  to  know 
that  It  Is  going  to  be  less  than  4  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  his  remarks. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  Federal  employees,  something 
that  for  too  long  has  not  been  imder- 
stood  by  too  many  people  in  this  body 
with  regard  to  Federal  employees, 
both  military  and  civilian. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  commend  our  col- 
league in  the  well.  Congressman 
Hoyer.  This  Is  a  very,  very  important 
amendment  and  deserves  the  support 
of  all  of  us. 

Our  Federal  employees  should  not 
be  required  to  bear  an  unfair  burden 
in  terms  of  our  economy.  They  should 
be  dealt  with  equitably.  It  is  a  good 
amendment,  and  I  hope  It  succeeds. 
The  data  makes  clear  that  our  Federal 
employees  are  dropping  behind  the 
comparability  requirement  provided  In 
the  Federal  Pay  Comparability  Act. 

Further,  in  the  event  this  amend- 
ment is  approved,  I  do  intend  to  sup- 
port the  deletion  of  the  congressional 
pay  Increase  for  this  year  when  the 
matter  comes  up.  It  would  be  most 
unfair  that  our  underpaid  Federal  em- 
ployees be  held  hostage  to  the  issue  of 
whether  or  not  Members  of  Congress 
deserve  a  pay  increase. 


Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield  for  two  questions? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  No.  1.  the  Members 
of  Congress  are  built  Into  the  step  pay 
raise  on  October  1.  1982.  Now,  my 
question  to  the  gentleman  is,  so  ttuit 
everybody  understands  what  they  are 
voting  on.  Would  this  Increase— from  4 
to  7  percent— include  the  Members  of 
Congress  on  October  1,  1982.  along 
with  all  other  Federal  employees? 

Mr.  HOYER.  As  I  understand  the 
previous  process,  that  has  also  been 
true,  but  the  Congress  has  taken 
action  every  year  to  exempt  itself 
from  the  operation  of  that  statute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Rbgula  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Hoyer  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HOYER.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  is  an  expert,  and  I  am  brand 
new,  but  as  I  understand  the  process  it 
will  automatically  affect  congressional 
salaries.  To  that  extent.  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  raises  will  also  affect  us  if 
we  do  not  take  other  action. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  think  the  facts 
ought  to  be  clear  to  all  who  are  voting 
on  this,  because  we  went  through  this 
type  of  action  last  December.  This  In- 
crease will  include  the  funds  for  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  other 
body  along  with  Federal  civilian  em- 
ployees effective  October  1,  1982.  and 
we  will  get  the  7  percent  if  recom- 
mended by  the  President  along  with 
Federal  employees. 

My  second  question  Is,  Would  this  be 
on  top  of  step  raises  that  the  employ- 
ees of  the  Federal  Government  will  re- 
ceive by  virtue  of  moving  up  in  grade, 
and  would  that  be  added  on  top  of 
that? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Yes;  as  It  has  been  in 
every  year  that  it  has  ever  been  grant- 
ed. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  rising  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment.  Before  I  do  that,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  debate 
close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlempji  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  move  that  all  debate  close 
in  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  gentleman  wait  4  or  5  minutes? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  withdraw  the  motion  at 
this  time. 
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I  would  point  out  that  I  have  cleared 
It  with  the  minority  earlier  as  to  a  20- 
minute  limitation  on  these  amend- 
ments.   

Mr.  FRENZEL.  The  minority  has 
had  no  time  as  yet.  We  do  not  mind 
agreeing  to  limitations. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Hoyer 
amendment.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  for  a  very  vigor- 
ous defense  of  the  Federal  work  force. 
He  has  done  an  excellent  Job  in  that 
regard,  but  from  the  budget  point  of 
view,  this  amendment  simply  cannot 
pass. 

What  it  does  is  to  add  $5  billion 
nearly  to  the  deficits  of  the  Federal 
budget  between  fiscal  year  1983  and 
1985. 

It  would  increase  the  fiscal  year  1983 
pay  raise  for  civilian  employees  from  4 
to  7  percent,  and  that  would  cost  the 
Government  $1.2  billion.  It  would  cost 
the  Government  in  terms  of  having  to 
borrow  the  money  to  add  to  the  defi- 
cit. 

The  Hoyer  amendment,  even  though 
it  assumes  the  4-percent  pay  raise  for 
Federal  employees  in  1984  and  1985, 
would  still  add  $1.7  billion  to  the  1984 
deficit  and  $1.8  billion  to  the  1985  defi- 
cit. So,  I  think  this  amendment  should 
be  defeated  merely  on  the  grounds 
that  this  deficit,  already  standing  in 
the  $110  billion  range,  simply  cannot 
be  sustained. 
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We  are  not  doing  the  Federal  em- 
ployees or  anyone  any  favors  by 
adding  to  the  amount  we  have  to 
borrow  and  driving  up  the  cost  of  in- 
terest, and  I  believe  that  Federal  em- 
ployees, with  a  4-percent  pay  increase, 
have  a  fair  increase,  particularly  when 
we  relate  it  to  the  general  economic 
conditions. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  jrield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  be  sure  that  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly. 

Is  the  gentleman  saying  that,  the 
way  this  amendment  is  structured,  the 
money  to  pay  for  these  increases,  in- 
cluding the  congressional  pay  raise 
that  is  in  this  package,  would  be  bor- 
rowed from  the  American  people  at 
whatever  the  Treasury  bill  rate  is  at 
the  present  time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

First  of  aU.  as  I  said  before,  it  would 
add  $5  billion  to  the  deficit,  $5  bUlion 
which  we  would  have  to  borrow,  from 
fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Second,  this  amendment  goes  only 
to  civilian  employees.  The  military 
would  not  receive  the  pay  raise,  and, 
therefore,  they  would  have  a  4-percent 
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pay  increase  versus  a  civilian  increase 
of  7  per^nt. 

Mr.  RIOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  to  be  sure  I  un- 
derstancX  this  correctly,  the  gentleman 
is  saying,  that  the  civilian  force  in  the 
Federal  employment  would  get  7  per- 
cent under  this  amendment  but  the 
military  vould  only  get  4  percent? 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman U  correct. 

Mr.  RIGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentlemin  will  yield  again,  I  do  not 
want  to!  be  repetitious,  but  we  are 
asking  die  children  and  future  tax- 
payers afid  the  workers  of  this  Nation 
who  hafe  just  negotiated  contracts 
without  pay  raises  and  in  many  in- 
stances givebacks  where  they  have 
given  back  COLA's  that  were  already 
in  the  contracts  to  assume  this  deficit? 
We  are  |oing  to  saddle  their  children 
with  tha  cost  of  this  amendment  in 
the  fonrt  of  a  deficit? 

Mr.  JGV'iES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, thib  amendment  or  any  amend- 
ment th^t  adds  spending  at  this  point 
is  going  to  add  to  the  deficit.  In  terms 
of  its  effect  on  the  deficit,  the  costs  in 
this  amendment  are  not  any  greater 
than  in  a|ny  other. 

The  piint  is  that  from  an  overall 
budget  lioint  of  view,  we  simply  have 
to  draw  the  line  sometimes,  I  think 
the  committee  resolution  is  fair,  and  it 
is  responsible.  It  has  a  deficit  larger 
than  I  [would  like,  but  clearly  we 
should  not  go  beyond  that  deficit. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Rf^GULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
previous  speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland,  pointed  out  that  last  year's 
budget  resolution  provided  for  7  per- 
cent. 

What  Was  the  assumption  of  infla- 
tion at  ihe  time  that  resolution  was 
passed,  ind  what  is  the  actual  infla- 
tion rate  today? 

Mr.  JCNES  of  Oklahoma.  I  cannot 
rememlM  r  what  the  assumption  for  in- 
flation \ikts  last  year,  but  it  was  some- 
where ar  )und  8  percent,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Ri  GULA.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  I  believe  it 
was  som<  where  in  the  8-percent  range. 
The  gentleman  asked  what  the  Infla- 
tion rate  assumption  was  last  year 
when  th^y  received  a  7-percent  raise. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  they  did  not  re- 
ceive a  1-percent  increase.  The  Presi- 
dent proposed  a  5.5-percent  increase 
which  hi  said  was  3  percent  less  than 
comparability.  If  equal  comparable  is 
somewhffi-e  in  the  neighborhood  of  8.6 
percent,  the  number  he  used,  that  was 
for  comi^arability  under  the  reform  in 
order  t<|  equal  the  private  sector 
income  ait  8.6  percent 

Mr.  RtGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
chairmatt  of  the  committee  will  yield 
further,  ito  my  recollection,  when  we 
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gave  the  usual  7  percent,  at  that  time 
the  CPI  wa(3  about  8.9  percent,  and 
today  the  annualized  rate  is  down  in 
the  neighborhood  of  4  to  6  percent. 
The  point  I  am  making  is  that  what- 
ever projection  was  made  in  last  year's 
resolution  was  predicated  on  an  entire- 
ly different  tate  of  inflation. 

The  CHAllRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  expired. 

t  of  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
ahoma  was  allowed  to 
additional  minutes.) 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
gentleman  yield? 
of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  gentleman  has  just  illustrat- 
ed what  is  Wrong.  The  gentleman  on 
the  other  side  is  talking  as  if  what  the 
CPI  is  today  has  something  to  do  with 
what    Fedeital    employees    are    paid 
today.  It  is  what  the  CPI  was  last  year 
that   tells   lis   what   the   adjustment 
made  this  y^ar  is  going  to  amount  to. 
So  the  adjustment  provided  by  law  is 
somewhere  in  excess  of  7  percent,  and 
the  gentlemin's  amendment  is  actual- 
ly below  what  the  market  would  do  if 
it  was  not  i^eddled  with.  It  actually 
represents  aj  cut  below  what  the  law 
would  provide  if  it  were  uninterrupted. 
You  do  not  on  a  month-to-month 
basis  or  on  |  a  day-to-day  basis  keep 
track  of  wh|it  inflation  is.  Next  year 
this  figure  \fill  come  down  because  it 
will  reflect  ihls  year's  inflation  rate, 
time  involved  there, 
an  is  creating,  although 
ot  intentionally,  the  im- 
,t    somehow    the    gentle- 
ent  exceeds  what  the 
ave  provided  absent  the 
It  is  below  what  the  law 
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Mr.  HOYHR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemui  f  rom  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  is  not  talking  about  the 
law.  The  law  says  nothing  about  cost- 
of-living  increases;  the  law  says  noth- 
ing about  CFI.  The  law  says,  compara- 
bility with  tl^e  private  sector,  what  pri- 
vate sector  personnel  are  being  paid. 

The  chart  to  which  I  did  not  refer 
indicates  that  many  workers  have  re- 
ceived a  pluq  factor  while  the  purchas- 
ing power  of  the  Federal  worker  has 
gone  down  118.45  since  February  1981. 
the  past  yet^. 

CPI  is  not  i,  factor  here.  Comparabil- 
ity says  thatj  in  order  to  keep  our  em- 
ployees that^  we  expect  to  accomplish 


all  the  ends  we  have  discussed  on  the 
floor  in  this  ;>roce8S,  we  ought  to  bring 
their  salariei  up  8.6  percent  to  be  com- 
parable. It  h  IS  nothing  to  do  with  CPI. 
That  is  not  \  rhat  we  are  talking  about; 
we  are  talkii  g  about  what  the  private- 
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sector  employees  receive  so  we  do  not 
lose  our  best  people  from  public  serv- 
ice and  we  are  not  able  to  compete. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Jones)  has  expired. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word,  and  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  apologize 
for  breaking  up  the  eulogy  to  Steny 
Hoyer  that  we  have  been  going 
through.  Let  me  say  that  I  realize  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  was  a  legis- 
lative powerhouse  in  Annapolis,  the 
State  Capital,  during  the  golden  era  of 
Maryland  legislative  history. 

However,  I  would  like  to  inject  a  few 
necessary  practical  points  into  this 
debate  this  afternoon.  In  so  doing  I 
hope  I  can  say  things  that  people  are 
expressing  outside  the  beltway.  out- 
side of  this  artificial  atmosphere  that 
we  have  in  Washington. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  Federal  ci- 
vilian pay  and  the  intangibles  such  as 
job  security  within  the  civil  service 
make  Federal  employment  most  at- 
tractive. For  that  reason,  whenever 
you  have  an  economic  slump,  which 
we  are  now  suffering  from,  you  have 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people 
hoping  to  achieve  the  goal  of  Federal 
employment.  They  are  not  at  all  de- 
terred by  the  miserly  wage  scales  that 
are  supposedly  being  paid;  they  want 
the  security  of  Federal  employment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Not  yet. 

Now.  the  facts  are  that  at  the  lower 
level  Federal  employees  are  probably 
overpaid.  The  middle  echelon  and  the 
highest  level  Federal  employees  are 
probably  underpaid.  That  is  why  we 
have  an  exodus  of  the  top  level  admin- 
istrators who  do  much  better  in  pri- 
vate industry. 

When  this  administration  came  in  18 
months  ago.  the  Carter  administration 
was  willing  to  give  a  substantial  pay 
adjustment  to  the  top  level  bureaucra- 
cy. The  suggestion  was  rejected,  and 
now  this  administration  finds  it 
cannot  entice  enough  people  into  the 
top  levels  of  Government  because  the 
pay  is  not  adequate. 

What  you  are  doing  is  compounding 
the  existing  problem,  which  is  to  over- 
compensate  the  GS-8  and  the  GS-9 
and  to  undercompensate  the  top  level 
Federal  employee. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  Just  a  minute, 
as  soon  as  I  complete  my  point. 

The  point  is,  though— and  this  is 
what  I  would  like  to  direct  to  my  dear 
friends  who  represent  the  Federal  Es- 
tablishment—that if  there  is  such  a 
thing  as  public  indignation  against  the 
bureaucracy   or  a  possible   taxpayer 


revolt  against  Government,  it  is  in 
large  part  stimulated  by  the  percep- 
tion of  the  average  citizen  that  Feder- 
al employees  are  overpaid  and  under- 
productive,  and  when  their  articulate, 
dedicated  spokesmen  l>ecome  overgen- 
erous  at  pay  periods  and  add  to  that 
attractiveness  of  Federal  employment, 
they  actually  in  the  long-run  create 
problems.  They  are  not  really  helping 
their  constituents. 

Now.  my  personal  Judgment  is  that 
we  should  follow  the  figures  in  the 
Jones  and  Latta  substitutes  as  present- 
ed. I  think,  given  the  recent  adjust- 
ment in  the  cost  of  living,  given  the 
number  of  people  who  seek  Federal 
employment,  the  people  who  are  on 
the  waiting  list,  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion for  a  7-percent  pay  raise  when  un- 
employed people  would  take  the 
present  Federal  positions,  for  all  I 
know,  at  even  a  pay  cut. 

There  is  a  budget  savings  to  be 
achieved  here,  and  I  would  like  to  Just 
make  this  one  point  again.  That  is 
that  Federal  employment  by  and  large 
is  attractive. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  now  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  In  Just  a  moment. 

Federal  employment  is  sought  after. 
You  do  not  need  a  7-percent  pay  in- 
crease to  either  keep  or  attract  the 
middle  and  lower  echelon  Federal  em- 
ployee. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  now  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  From  a  very  practical 
standpoint,  a  7-percent  raise  here  may 
result  in  a  3-percent  or  4-percent  rate 
by  the  time  this  budget  process  com- 
promises this  figure. 

So  to  say  that  we  are  going  to  7-per- 
cent now  is  a  bit  of  subterfuge. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  No;  let  me  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  As  for  beyond  the  belt- 
way,  let  me  make  a  point  about  securi- 
ty of  Federal  service.  We  have  12,000 
people  that  have  been  RIF'd  within 
the  last  several  months  by  this  admin- 
istration. We  have  furloughs  in  ahnost 
every  Federal  agency  all  across  this 
country,  beyond  the  beltway.  So  to  say 
that  F'ederal  employment  translates 
immediately  into  security  is  really 
something  that  I  think  is  an  old 
canard  that  we  must  lead  our  constitu- 
ents to  imderstand  is  something  from 
the  past. 

Federal  security  in  the  work  force  is 
just  a  myth. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  May  I  reclaim  my 
time? 

The  RIF  of  12,000  out  of  2.100.000 
people  is  hardly  a  disaster  in  terms  of 
numbers. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  really  do  not  have 
any  idea  how  many. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  have  an  ad- 
ministration that  is  dedicated  to  de- 
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centralization.  Decentralization  results 
in  less  paper  work  and  less  work 
means  fewer  employees. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Beard  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Derwinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BEARD.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  am  sorry,  but  I  am  a 
little  confused. 

I  heard  as  I  came  in  the  gentleman 
saying  that  to  say  this  would  result  in 
a  7-percent  increase  is  subterfuge.  I 
was  trying  to  get  a  clarification  on 
that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  WUl  the  gentle- 
man direct  his  question  to  me? 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio)  was  underestimating 
the  effectiveness  of  the  House  confer- 
ees. I  know  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa. (Mr.  Jones),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio.  (Mr.  Latta).  wiU  more 
than  hold  their  own  with  the  other 
body  and  they  wiU  very  definitely  hold 
the  4  percent  in  their  resolution. 

Mr.  BEARD.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BEARD.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  understand,  in  other  words,  the  gen- 
tleman is  Just  assuming  that  7  percent 
is  going  to  get  knocked  down  to  4  per- 
cent? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  WUl  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  WiU  be  happy  to  teU 
the  gentleman  my  assumption.  When 
the  administration  supported  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  version  of 
zero  for  military  and  zero  for  Federal 
civUian  pay  increase  I  thUik  that  it 
was  important  for  us  to  conclude  that 
that  would  be  a  pretty  rock  hard  posi- 
tion to  bargain  from  in  any  conference 
committee. 

Despite  the  respect  and  admiration  I 
have  for  the  conferees  from  our 
Budget  Conunittee.  the  practical  reali- 
ty would  be  that  this  kind  of  issue  ulti- 
mately gets  split  down  the  middle  and 
if  we  do  not  go  in  with  a  strong  bar- 
gaining position  aU  of  this  talk  about  7 
percent  is  absolute  fiction. 

Mr.  BEARD.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  for  one  additional  question,  1  was 
somewhat  concerned  about,  I  heard 
the  colloquy  between  yourself  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  or 
the  sponsor  of  the  amendment  which 
concerns  me  a  great  deal. 

Someone  said  this  is  going  to  result 
in  a  $4,200  a  year  pay  raise  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I  Just  think  ev- 
erybody is  quite  aware  of  the  beating 
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everyone  is  taking  for  the  way  the  tax 
break  was  slipped  through  this  Con- 
gress. But  if  this  is  a  $4,200  increase,  if 
this  passes,  this  means  our  opponents 
in  November's  election  can  go  out  and 
say  you  voted,  after  the  tax  break,  you 
voted  for  another  $4,200  pay  increase. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DnwmsKi)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mx.  Pabris  and  by 
unuiimous  consent  Mr.  Derwinski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)  

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Let  me  Just  say  In 
answer  to  the  question  I  hope  that  the 
Members  would  vote  against  this 
amendment,  but  not  using  the  red  her- 
ring of  congressional  pay.  That  really 
is  not  at  issue  in  this  amendment. 

The  facts  of  life  are  that  this  would 
do  a  disservice  to  the  budget  resolu- 
tions before  us  and  it  is  an  exhorbitant 
expenditure  of  funds  directed  at  a 
Federal  civilian  work  group  that  is 
very  satisfied  with  their  employment. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished spokesman  for  the  north- 
em  Virginia  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman's  remarks  in  part,  and 
specifically  dissociate  myself  with  that 
portion  of  his  remarlLS  when  he  talks 
about  the  overcompensation  of  the 
OS-8's  and  the  OS-9's  in  Federal  Em- 
ployment Service.  But  I  would  extend 
to  him  my  sincere  appreciation  for  his 
leadership  as  the  ranking  Republican 
on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  in  helping  to  remove  the 
Senior  Executive  Service  pay  cap  in 
this  fiscal  year.  It  was  a  great  tribute 
to  the  gentleman  to  achieve  this 
equity  for  our  top  levels  of  Oovem- 
ment  management  personnel. 

I  congratulate  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership,  his  assistance  in  these  ef- 
forts, and  for  his  contribution  to  this 
Nation. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man yielding. 

I  want  to  say  the  gentleman  has  had 
a  distinguished  career  in  this  body  and 
is  someone  that  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  and  he  has  done  a  great 
deal  for  Oovemment  employees 
throughout  a  long  and  thoughtful 
career. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  what  the 
gentleman  said  but  I  would  like  to  en- 
lighten my  friend  from  Tennessee  so 
that  he  will  not  be  under  any  mis- 
impression. 

Even  if  this  amendment  is  adopted, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  in 
every  single  recent  year  has  put  on  a 
pay  cap  and  said  there  will  be  no  pay 
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increase  lor  the  Members  of  Congress. 
That  has  emanated  out  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee. 

I  would  not  anticipate  there  would 
be  any  difference  this  year.  That  is 
part  of  the  appropriations  process  and 
we  have  ;always  done  it  whether  the 
cap  for  Federal  employees  was  4  per- 
cent or  i  percent  that  has  gone  for- 
ward bu^  we  have  capped  ourselves. 
That  has  (been  the  recent  experience. 

Mr.  BEARD.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield?      | 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  1  yield  to  the 
future  M  smber  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  BE  MID.  I  thank  the  gentleman  ' 
and  woulq  ask  the  gentleman  from  the 
State  of  Washington  to  please  come 
down  to  the  State  of  Tennessee  and 
explain  ti>  the  people  down  there  what 
the  bl&ck.  lung  vote  was  last  December. 

The  gentleman  can  talk  about  ap- 
propriations, but  I  think  here  we  are 
dealing  with  political  realities. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Roukema 
and  by  ttnanimous  consent  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional Minutes.) 

Mrs.  HOUKEMA.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yielf  ? 

Mr.  DHRWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewomai  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Hopefully  this  will 
take  onl|  1  minute.  But  I  have  a  ques- 
tion I  Would  like  to  direct  to  the 
author  oif  the  amendment.  It  is  more 
in  the  nature  of  an  inquiry. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  gen- 
tleman ^as  another  amendment  that 
goes  to  ttie  issue  with  a  figure  of  a  5- 
percent  mcrease;  is  that  correct?  Does 
the  gentleman  intend  to  introduce 
that  amendment? 

Mr.  h6yER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fyom  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  As  I  expect  to  win  this 
one,  I  ix-obably  will  not  introduce  it. 
But  in  the  extraordinary  event  that 
the  7  percent  did  not  pass,  the  answer 
to  the  question  is  yes. 

Mrs.  mOUKEMA.  What  would  be 
the  additional  deficit  under  a  S-per- 
cent  incaease? 

Mr.  HOYER.  Approximately  $370 
million.  I 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  For  1  year;  and  in 
the  3-year  period? 

Mr.  HOYER.  As  I  pointed  out  in  my 
opening  presentation,  we  do  not  affect 
the  outyiears  in  either  this  amendment 
or  the  following  amendment.  So  the 
chairman's  comment  about  the  $5  bil- 
lion cost,  unless  he  was  computing  on 
the  compoimding  of  the  rate  for  this 
year  on]^,  but  it  seemed  to  me  he  was 
talldng  about  all  3  years,  we  do  not 
affect  tne  outyears. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Since  there   has 
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think  we  sho  ild  imderstand  that  there 
is  an  altemailve  here  to  the  extent  of 
a  5-percent  ^endment  and  I  think 
the  Members  should  understand  that. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Stmmiing  up.  Mr. 
Chairman,  so  we  do  not  forget  the 
basic  issue  here,  may  I  reemphasize 
that,  in  my  ihumble  opinion,  that  in 
this  amendirient  you  are  overcompen- 
sating  Federal  employees  who  are 
more  than  at  lequately  compensated  in 
comparison  to  the  present  civilian 
work  force,  and  keeping  in  mind  the 
high  unemployment  rates  in  parts  of 
the  country  t  Is  obvious  that  Federal 
employment  is  vigorously  sought 
after, 

This  prop<|sed  7-percent  increase  is 

by  either  budget,  politi- 

or  any  other  consider- 
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been  so 


much  discussion  alMUt  going 


not  justified 
cal,  regional 
ation. 

The  CHAI|IMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DERWINSKI)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  rectuest  of  Mr.  Dicks  and  by 
unanimous  ;onsent  Mr.  Derwimski 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  DICBS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DER\aNSKI.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  t  entleman. 

Mr.  DICK  3.  I  think  the  gentleman 
makes  an  im  jortant  point,  but  I  would 
enlighten  th ;  gentleman  on  one  other 
aspect  of  thii  i. 

In  the  arei .  that  I  represent  we  have 
the  necessity  to  hire  nuclear  engineers 
to  work  on  our  nuclear  aircraft  carri- 
ers, submarines,  ships,  and  things  of 
that  nature. 

We  cannot  get  a  top-level  engineer 
any  more  qut  of  the  University  of 
Washington  I  Engineering  School  or 
any  other  eoigineering  school  in  the 
country  and  this  is  starting  to  take  a 
real  toll  on  our  ability  to  do  a  good  Job 
maintaining  these  Important  naval 
assets. 

So  I  have]  to  reiterate  to  my  good 
friend  that  tihese  pay  caps  every  single 
year,  and  reductions  of  benefits,  are 
taking  a  toll  on  some  of  the  sldlled 
people  that!  we  have  to  have  in  the 
Federal  worl^  force. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  We  are  not  in  dis- 
agreement. I  made  the  point  earlier 
that  at  the[  highest  echelons  of  the 
Federal  civilian  structure  you  are 
losing  talented  people  because  they 
are  in  fact  underpaid. 
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We  are  really  not  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  DICKS.  So  there  is  some 
damage  being  done  by  these  continued 
pay  cape.      I 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  because  the 
entire  struciure  is  artificial,  and  it  is 
created  mere  by  political  pressure 
than  by  con  monsense. 

Mr.  con  INS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 


into  con  Terence  with  the  other  body  I    niunber  of  words 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  fifth  full 
day  that  we  have  been  engaged  in  this 
most  extensive  and  comprehensive  dis- 
cussion and  votes  on  the  budget.  As  I 
listened  to  the  comments  on  the  sub- 
ject of  salaries,  it  raised,  basically,  this 
one  issue,  and  that  is:  Should  we  try  to 
plan  all  of  the  financial  affairs  of  this 
country  through  the  budget  process? 
In  other  words,  what  I  wondered  was: 
How  did  all  of  this  budget  system  get 
started? 

For  instance,  let  us  review  this  sub- 
ject of  comparable  pay.  We  talked 
about  comparability  of  pay  back 
home.  We  discussed  it  at  great  length 
2  weeks  ago,  and  I  was  interested  to 
leam  back  in  Texas  that  people  work- 
ing in  civilian  jobs  wanted  comparabil- 
ity in  pay  like  the  Washington  area. 
They  told  me  the  highest  pay  in 
America  is  in  Farifax  County,  Va.,  and 
Montgomery  County,  Md.  And  they 
kept  saying,  "Why  can  we  not  get  pay 
in  our  area  up  to  their  Washington 
level?" 

Now,  comparability  is  a  real  prob- 
lem. But  we  cannot  solve  it  here  in 
Congress  with  435  viewpoints. 

I  went  back  and  looked  up  the  back- 
ground on  how  Congress  got  started  in 
this  budget  business,  because  I  was 
one  who  voted  for  this  budget  process. 
I  had  been  in  business  all  my  life,  and 
I  thought,  "Now,  this  is  a  highly  desir- 
able thing  to  do,  to  draw  up  a  budget, 
because  we  can  do  two  things  when  we 
draw  up  the  budget."  If  the  Members 
will  recall,  this  was  the  Budgetary  In- 
poundment  and  Control  Act  of  1974.  It 
passed  401  to  6.  Everybody  in  Congress 
wanted  to  see  it  work  for  two  big  rea- 
sons. The  first  one,  was  that  we  would 
get  our  budget  done  very  early  every 
year.  We  would  know  exactly  where 
we  were  going. 

The  first  thing  that  this  law  man- 
dated was  that  by  April  15  of  every 
year  Congress  would  have  completed 
the  budget.  That  was  April  15.  Now  we 
are  out  here  knocking  on  the  door  of 
June.  And  we  have  not  yet  passed  or 
gone  to  conference. 

The  second  thing  is,  they  said  we 
would  be  able  to  effect  tremendous 
savings  in  cutting  spending  because  by 
doing  all  of  this  planning  that  we 
would  t>e  able  to  do,  we  would  be  able 
to  make  its  operation  much  more  effi- 
cient. We  would  be  able  to  cut  spend- 
ing everywhere. 

I  looked  back  then  to  see  where  we 
were  in  1974,  when  we  started  this 
budget  process.  Congress  was  spending 
$270  billion,  I  think,  $269.8  billion,  or 
something  like  that,  to  be  exact— $270 
billion  we  were  spending  at  that  time. 
Now  we  are  talking  about  $750  billion. 
So  obviously  the  budget  process  was  a 
complete  failure  in  cutting  spending  or 
in  planning. 

Now.  last  night  we  were  here  in  ses- 
sion until  1  o'clock.  Our  group  has 
been  working.  We  have  all  worked 
hard.    Chairman    Jones,    the    distin- 


guished leaders  on  oiur  side.  Including 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  La-tta), 
and  so  many  have  worked,  worked, 
worked.  We  were  here  until  1  o'clock 
last  night.  We  have  stayed  on.  We 
have  deliberated.  But  what  is  the  fal- 
lacy of  the  budget  system?  Well,  it  is 
very  obvious.  You  cannot  accomplish 
anything  through  a  large  committee.  I 
knew  that  when  I  was  in  business.  You 
Imow  that  when  you  are  in  the  Gov- 
ernment. And  the  bigger  the  commit- 
tee, not  only  causes  confusion,  you 
have  complete  chaos.  We  have  435 
Members  trying  to  work  out  the  com- 
plete financial  plans  of  America. 

I  was  thinldng  about  our  situation, 
and  compared  it  to  a  football  team,  be- 
cause I  love  football.  When  they  have 
football  games,  usually  the  quarter- 
back calls  the  plays,  sometimes  the 
coach  calls  the  plays.  But  I  tell  you.  if 
you  had  11  men  trying  to  run  that 
team  at  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
Just  like  this  congressional  budget.  A 
435-person  committee  is  a  certain, 
complete,  and  total  disaster. 

What  we  need,  we  need  to  go  back  to 
fundamentals.  We  need  to  go  back  to 
our  basic  committee  system.  We  have 
a  good  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
and  they  should  work  on  taxes.  We 
have  an  excellent  Appropriations 
Committee.  When  I  heard  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  the  chairman, 
say  that  he  thought  it  might  be  a  good 
idea  to  strike  the  enacting  clause,  I 
thought  that  is  the  most  logical  state- 
ment I  have  heard. 

When  we  talk  about  education,  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  Education 
Committee,  and  when  we  talk  about 
commerce  and  business,  it  ought  to  be 
done  by  those  committees.  But  to  have 
435  people  think  they  can  talk  con- 
tinuously and  come  out  with  anything 
other  than  utter  confusion  or  financial 
bankruptcy  for  America  is  beyond 
comprehension. 

We  do  not  need  this  budget.  Our 
procedures  provide  that  we  can  go 
right  into  our  normal  appropriation 
system. 

Mr.  HAOEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAOEDORN.  I  want  to  Join  the 
gentleman  in  the  weU  in  expressing 
the  frustration  of  this  whole  process, 
but  in  particular,  this  amendment  that 
is  l>efore  us  now,  because  I  think  there 
is  something  very  unique.  When  we 
look  at  the  Federal  employees  struc- 
ture and  talk  about  giving  COLA  ad- 
justments to  the  tune  of  7  percent  a 
year,  when  the  American  people  are 
finding  themselves  increasingly  out  of 
work,  when  the  small  business  people 
and  the  farmers  are  not  only  Just 
holding  their  own  but  finding  them- 
selves going  backwards  to  the  tune  of 
thousands  and  thousands  of  dollars, 
many  of  them  no  longer  in  business, 
we  go  forward  in  this  body  with  busi- 


ness as  usual,  paying  the  tax  consum- 
ers rather  than  the  tax  producers  this 
kind  of  a  proposed  increase.  I  think  we 
would  be  much  better  supported  by 
the  American  people  if  we  put  a  freeze 
on  all  of  these  COLA  adjustments  for 
everybody,  whether  they  are  receiving 
a  salary  or  a  pension,  and  that  this 
country  would  begin  to  realize  we  have 
taken  hold  of  what  the  real  problems 
have  been,  and  that  is  runaway  spend- 
ing. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

PARLIAMEirrARY  IHQUIKT 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  gentleman  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Is  the  Chair  recog- 
nizing Members  in  sequence  and  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  may  I  ask? 

The  CrHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  hear  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  think  the  Chair 
cannot  see  me  either,  Mr.  Chairman. 
My  Inquiry  was  whether  the  Chair  was 
recognizing  Members  in  sequence  and 
giving  the  normal  precedence  to  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  question. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct  in  that  the  Chair 
was  not  following  that  ordinary  se- 
quence. The  Chair  was  trying  to  follow 
the  sequence  of  alternating  between 
those  favoring  and  opposing  the 
amendment  before  the  Committee. 

The  Chair  has  the  option. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio),  and  the 
Chair  will  soon  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man for  his  explanation  and  tell  him 
that  my  feet  are  getting  sore. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
recognizing  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  reason  for  speak- 
ing is  to  rebut  an  argument  that  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  this  debate  by 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  and 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  effective  device  to  try  to  devel- 
op opposition  to  this  amendment,  but 
I  think  it  sows  some  seeds  for  disaster 
in  the  future,  and  that  is  to  say  that 
we  are  going  to  somehow  use  the  fact 
that  there  is  the  desire  on  the  part  of 
Members  of  the  Congress  to  get  an  oc- 
casional pay  raise  based  on  whatever 
Federal  employees  are  granted,  to  im- 
dermine  every  effort  every  year  to  get 
Federal  employees  the  Idnd  of  pay 
they  deserve. 

Now,  in  most  every  year  that  any- 
body here  can  remember.  Members  of 
Congress  have  found  a  way  somehow 
to  prevent  themselves  from  getting 
raises,  regardless  of  whether  or  not  we 
gave  Federal  employees  a  raise,  or 
whatever  percentage  rate  we  chose  to 
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give  them.  And  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised if  that  is  not  what  wiU  occur 
again  in  the  next  fiscal  year.  I  have  no 
great  hope  that  this  Congress  will 
begin  to  provide  pay  raises  for  itself  in 
lieu,  perhaps,  of  things  that  have 
become  so  unpopular,  like  tax  deduc- 
tions and  other  things  that  the  gener- 
al public  sees  as  unwarranted  ways  of 
gaining  additional  compensation. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  would  be  far 
better  off  if  we  would  simply  deal  with 
the  issue  of  pay  the  way  all  other  Fed- 
eral employees  deal  with  it,  have  good 
years  and  bad,  fall  behind  the  rate  of 
inflation  but  make  some  movement  in 
the  direction  of  trying  to  adjust  to  it.  I 
have  no  great  hope  that  we  will  see 
the  light,  but  I  would  urge  the  Mem- 
bers, as  they  debate  this  issue,  not  to 
penalize  Federal  employees  because  of 
any  decisions  that  we  may  make  about 
our  own  pay.  It  seems  to  me  it  was  a 
constructive  effort  to  try  to  tie  the 
two  together,  but  it  should  not  at  any 
point  serve  as  a  way  of  retarding  a 
fair,  equitable  approach  to  Federal 
pay  increases  in  the  future.  I  would 
hope  that  we  would  all  refrain  from 
using  this  rhetorical  device  to  hold 
them  down  under  the  guise  of  limiting 
our  pay.  Our  pay  is  determined  by 
whatever  is  recommended  by  the 
President  in  his  August  pay  evaluation 
after  receiving  the  comparability 
study  of  the  Federal  pay  manager. 
The  amoimt  cannot  be  increased. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  It  would  be,  I  think,  just 
totally  irresponsible  to  discriminate 
against  Government  employees  on  this 
basis.  I  think  we  ought  to  make  a  judg- 
ment about  what  Government  employ- 
ees deserve  in  terms  of  compensation. 
The  gentleman,  who  is  the  chairman 
of  oiir  Legislative  Subcommittee,  I 
think  is  the  right  Member  to  point  out 
this  important  fact. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  First,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  statement.  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  again,  I  simply  asked  the  ques- 
tion: Does  this  include  congressional 
Members  as  well  as  Federal  employ- 
ees? 

The  answer  is  "Yes." 

The  Members  will  have  to  draw 
their  own  conclusions  as  to  what  the 
gentleman's  committee  might  do. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  This  is  an  issue  that  has 
to  be  resolved  each  year. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  understand  that. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  This  is  a  budget  amend- 
ment. This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
what  the  Appropriations  Committee 
might  do,  what  the  Post  Office  and 
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Civil  Sehrice  Committee  might  do,  or 
any  othier  entity  that  has  a  role  in 
whatever  determination  we  make  on 
pay  for  Federal  employees. 

Mr.  REGULA.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  would  point  out  that 
that  is  iftisX  happened  last  December, 
and  Melnbers  said,  "Well,  I  did  not 
know  t^at  it  was  in  there."  Any 
nvimber'of  the  Members  said  that.  I 
just  wa|it  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
funds  ft)r  statutory  pay  raises  for 
Membei  s  of  Congress  are  included. 

Now,  I  ay  question  is  this:  In  addition 
to  the  ofist  of  living,  what  is  the  aver- 
age incfease  that  Federal  employees 
receive  in  the  step  increases?  We  have 
to  keep  in  mind  that  we  are  adding 
that  to  ;he  cost  of  living,  and  here  we 
are  talk  ng  about  putting  7  percent  on 
top  of  he  percentage  that  each  re- 
ceives in  annual  step  increases. 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  That  figure  would  be 
less  tha  i  1  percent.  Of  course  it  is  an 
average  so  it  would  not  apply  to  all 
Federal  employees  by  any  means., 

Mr.  ilEGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.     I 

Mr.  fRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

The  qHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  tpologrizes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  for  not 
having  tecognized  him  sooner. 

Mr.  fIrENZEL.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  I  at>ologize  right  back  for  my  un- 
seemly behavior  in  addressing  the 
Chair  pteviously. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  talking  here 
about  all  increase  to  an  increase  to  an 
Increase.  The  Hoyer  amendment  adds 
$1,678  pillion  to  the  budget,  to  extra 
spending  and  to  the  deficit.  It  affects 
all  three  budget  resolutions  making 
each  ofl  them  nearly  $5  billion  extra 
into  tha  red. 

We  aoe  told  that  we  must  do  this  be- 
cause it|wlll  maintain  the  credibility  of 
our  coihmitment.  I  suppose  commit- 
ment n|eans  that  we  can  never  change 
a  tax  lajw  or  never  change  any  Federal 
program  at  all.  We  have  been  told  we 
have  an  endless  commitment.  That  is, 
of  couiie,  nonsense. 

Peopfe  in  the  private  sector,  employ- 
ees in  the  private  sector,  have  no  guar- 
antees, j  no  commitments.  Many  of 
them  are  laid  off  today,  a  good  deal 
larger  percentage  than  are  laid  off  in 
the  Federal  Establishment. 


Tills  alleged  flight  of  Federal  em- 
ployees to  the  private  sector  is  one 
that  I  have  not  observed  lately.  In 
fact,  I  ind  the  private  sector  recessed 
and  distressed.  I  find  public  employees 
very  grateful  to  have  a  job  and  hope- 
ful that  they  will  hold  it. 

I  do  [not  deny  that  they  are  hard 
worldng,  productive,  splendid  people. 
We  arejfortimate  to  have  them. 

But  the  fact  remains  if  we  do  not 
make  this  rninimai  attempt  to  control 


our  Federal  expenditures,  we  are  just 
going  to  soe  that  budget  go  out  of 
wack.  And  I  repeat,  it  will  go  out  of 
wack  by  almost  $5  billion  over  3  years 
in  each  one  of  these  budgets. 

I  would  also  invite  the  body's  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  at  least  in  my 
memory  we  piave  not  lately  given  more 
than  a  5-p^cent  increase,  but  some- 
how now  the  standard  has  been  raised 
to  7.  [ 

As  I  recaS,  when  the  Congress  last 
got  a  cost-ojf-living  raise,  I  cannot  re- 
member when  that  was,  I  think  it  was 
4V4  or  5  petteent;  4V4  and  5  have  been 
the  rule,  ratjher  than  the  exception. 

We  are  not  reducing  from  7,  we  are 
making  a  minimal  step  to  exercise 
some  control  from  5  to  4. 

I  think  If  we  cannot  defeat  this 
amendment]  it  will  prove  conclusively 
that  we  arelnot  interested  in  stopping 
the  rivers  of  red  ink.  Save  billion  dol- 
lars in  extra  deficits  and  vote  down 
the  Hoyer  unendment. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f or  iyielding.  I  believe  my  ob- 
servation ^f  the  flight  of  people 
moving  for  [employment  opportunities 
is  the  sama  as  his.  It  is  not  a  flight 
from  the  Government,  it  is  a  flight  to 
the  Government  sanctuary  where  we 
have  a  great  deal  of  protectionism.  We 
have  seen  how  the  RIF  system  works, 
where  we  pave  the  higher  salaried 
Federal  embloyees  on  the  way  down, 
and  oftentimes  we  end  up  with  people 
who  are  not  qualified  to  do  the  very 
job  they  are  attempting  to  bump 
somebody  f|-om  taking,  and  I  share  the 
observation;  as  to  what  is  happening  in 
the  private  sector. 

I  cannot  [believe  that  this  body  can 
seriously  consider  giving  a  7-percent 
cost-of-liviiig  to  all  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees in  [this  coimtry,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  even  Members  of  Congress, 
and  say  that  this  is  being  fair  to  the 
rest  of  America,  when  we  are  finding 
people  goirig  backward  as  far  as  they 
are  in  the  economy  today. 

Mr.  CRAtG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanyield? 

Mr.  FRE]  4^ZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I  daho. 

Mr.  CRA  [G.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldlnt . 

I  join  wit  h  the  gentleman  in  opposi- 
tion to  thii  amendment.  It  is  uniquely 
interesting  at  a  time  when  we  are 
asking  the  [irivate  sector  of  this  econo- 
my to  tighten  its  belt,  when  we  have 
observed  tiat  for  the  last  12  months, 
as  unions  have  decided  to  adjust,  to 
protect  th0ir  jobs,  to  save  the  busi- 
nesses for  i  which  they  work,  farmers 
and  ranchers  have  not  had  a  pay  in- 
crease in  3  years,  small  business  bank- 
ruptcies are  at  their  highest  level, 
small  businessmen  have  not  had  a  pay 
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increase  in  reality  in  the  last  3  years, 
more  people  are  out  of  work,  and  yet 
in  the  Federal  sanctuary  we  are  trying 
to  perpetuate  it  at  the  rate  of  7  per- 
cent. 

If  there  is  an  exodus  out  of  the  Fed- 
eral sanctuary  I  trust  that  this  action 
will  create  a  reverse. 

This  is  not  only  irresponsible  fiscal 
action,  it  flies  in  the  face  of  every  one 
who  produces  the  very  base  by  which 
we  provide  the  money,  the  private  pro- 
ducer. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Frenzel)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Craig  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Frenzel  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  CRAIG.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  think  it  is  time  we  rec- 
ognize that  this  body  has  been  irre- 
sponsible, irresponsible  in  its  action  in 
reflection  of  those  who  are  trying  to 
be  responsible  at  this  moment  in  the 
private  sector  to  save  their  businesses 
and  their  jobs  and  I  stand  fully  in  op- 
position to  this  amendment. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  nimier  of 
words. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  want  to  make  a  number  of  observa- 
tions. 

First  of  all,  before  I  offered  this 
amendment  one  of  the  Members  ob- 
jecting to  this  amendment  rose,  not 
one,  to  tell  us  that  under  the  Latta 
substitute  each  Member  of  Congress  is 
going  to  get  a  $2,400  raise.  Not  one  of 
my  colleagues  rose  imtil  we  talked 
about  the  Federal  worker.  Because  he 
is  very  easy  to  pick  on.  Not  one  person 
on  this  floor  rose  to  tell  anybody 
about  the  $2,400  raise  in  Latta,  and  in 
Jones  and  in  Aspin.  Not  one  person 
rose.  Were  my  colleagues  trying  to 
hide  it? 

It  is  easy  to  pick  on  the  Federal  em- 
ployee, and  they  do  it  at  the  State 
level,  they  do  it  at  the  county  level, 
they  do  it  at  the  city  level  and  they  do 
it  right  here.  It  is  easy  to  demagog  on 
Federal  employees. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota's  question  on  Federal 
pay  increases  in  past  years.  In  1977,  a 
7.5-percent  raise.  In  1978,  5.5  percent. 
In  1979.  a  7.2-percent  raise.  In  1980,  a 
9.11-percent  raise.  In  1981,  a  4.8-per- 
cent raise  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  was  even  3  percent- 
age points  low  at  a  5.5-percent  raise  he 
recommended. 

The  gentleman  was  asking  about 
COLA.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with 
COLA.  This  has  to  do  with  compara- 
bility. It  has  to  do  with  whether  our 
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employees  are  comparable  with  the 
private  sector.  Comparability  says  18.6 
percent  is  the  figure  to  bring  our 
people,  the  people  we  employ,  the 
people  we  ask  to  deliver  the  services  to 
the  American  public,  the  people  we 
ask  to  bring  us  efficient  effective  cost- 
cutting  measures  on  par  with  the  pri- 
vate sector.  Those  are  the  people  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about.  Cutting 
waste,  mismanagement,  inefficiency 
and  fraud  does  not  come  alxtut  by  our 
tallcing  about  it  on  this  floor.  It  comes 
about  by  conscientious,  well-motivated 
people  working  for  your  establish- 
ment. You  are  the  managers.  You  are 
the  board  of  directors.  You  are  under- 
paying your  people  and  your  pay  com- 
parability l>oard  says  so;  18.6  percent 
is  what  they  are  owed,  and  I  offer  7 
percent.  11.6  percent  imder  what  they 
ought  to  get. 

I  ask  for  support  of  this  amendment 
because  it  is  fair,  just,  and  equitable. 
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Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  find  it  imique  and  interesting  at  a 
time  when  we  talk  about  equality  we 
look  across  this  country  to  see  who  is 
equal  and  who  is  not  equal.  I  choose 
not  to  demagog  the  Federal  employee, 
not  at  all.  I  choose  to  treat  Federal 
employees  equal  to  the  rest  of  Ameri- 
cans. I  choose  in  a  time  of  financial 
disaster  in  this  country  to  try  to  tight- 
en the  reins  on  that  disaster  that 
started  here  in  this  body. 

I  challenge  the  gross  income  of  the 
area  you  represent,  which  is  made  up 
largely  of  Federal  employees,  to  be  the 
highest  gross  income  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  will  invite  the  gentle- 
man to  my  district. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Now,  Mr.  Hoyer  is  that 
to  the  farm  communities  and  business 
communities  across  this  country  that 
are  going  bankrupt,  that  have  experi- 
enced declining  incomes  over  the  last  3 
years?  Is  that  equitability?  Not  at  all. 

I  suggest  at  this  moment  that  when 
we  talk  about  bringing  equitability 
into  the  economy  of  this  country,  that 
we  freeze  the  outflow  from  this  body 
from  Government,  to  bring  down 
those  prime  interest  rates.  This  will 
allow  the  Federal  employees  to  live  in 
a  noninflated  environment  so  that  the 
money  they  receive  can  go  a  great  deal 
further  than  it  goes  today. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HOYER.  First  of  aU.  is  the  gen- 
tleman aware  that  there  are  more  Fed- 
eral employees  living  outside  by  far 
the  Washington  area  than  there  are 
Federal  employees  living  within  the 
Washington  area;  is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  that  fact? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Of  course.  I  am.  I  talk 
about  concentration.  I  talk  about  gross 
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income  levels  and  I  suggest  that  the 
gentleman's  area  is  one  of  the  very 
highest  in  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HOYER.  WeU.  the  gentleman 
does  not  mean  my  area.  The  gentle- 
man means  generally  the  Washington 
area. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  I  am  talking  about  the 
gentleman's  congressional  district. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  represent  the  poor 
county  in  the  Washington  area  and  I 
am  proud  of  it. 

Did  the  gentleman  vote  for  the  tax 
program  last  year? 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Yes.  I  did. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  said  that  we  were  going 
to  have  at  that  point  in  time  a  $41.5 
billion  deficit  and  the  only  way  to  give 
a  tax  cut.  the  only  way.  was  to  borrow 
what  now  looks  to  be  about  $102  bU- 
lion  to  $105  billion  or  $106  billion,  on 
which  we  paid  interest;  so  the  gentle- 
man indicates  to  me  that  it  is  going  to 
cost  some  money.  It  is,  because  we 
need  to  effectively  operate  this  engine; 
but  the  gentleman  borrowed  much 
more  than  I  did  for  purposes  of  bring- 
ing a  tax  cut  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  take 
back  the  balance  of  my  time,  only  to 
respond  that  the  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem is  not  to  add  more  to  the  problem. 

I  suggest  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does  just  exactly  that.  It 
adds  more  to  the  problem. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoYER)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  noes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     HOYER.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  143.  noes 
281.  not  voting  8.  as  follows: 
CRoU  No.  118] 
AYES-143 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Annunzio 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bellenson 

Biaggi 

Boner 

Bonior 

Brtnkley 

Brodhead 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  PhUlip 

Carney 

Clay 


Coelho 

Collins  (IL> 

Conyers 

Courier 

Coyne.  William 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Davis 

Dellums 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 


Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgw 

Brtel 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pish 

Fitblan 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Pord(ia) 

Frank 

Crarcia 

Gejdenson 
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Oilman 

Ooimlec 

Ooodllni 

Ony 

Oreen 

OuMini 

HwUn 

HAwklna 

Heckler 

Beftel 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeler 
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KenneUy 

Klldee 

Kofovaek 

lAntoa 

Lchmui 

LeUnd 

Lent 

Lewis 

Markey 


MavTOUlea 

McDade 

McEwen 

IfcOrath 

McHush 


Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aapin 

Atkinson 

AuCotn 

Badham 

BafallB 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Bedell 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Bons 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burtener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daiuiemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 


M|lr"l«lrl 

Miller  (CA) 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MO) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nelligan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

San  tin! 

Savage 
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delaOarza 

Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans (lA) 

FasceU 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Flippo 

Foley 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Preniel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydoa 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Oliciunan 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Gregg 

Orisham 

Gundenon 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

StGenpain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vento 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 

Zeleretti 


Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

High  tower 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Levitas 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

Mazzolt 

McClory 

McCloskey 


Hammerschmldt  McCoUum 
Hance  McCurdy 

Hansen  (ID)  McDonald 
Hansen  (UT)  McKlnney 
Hartnett  Mica 


Michel 

tUUer  (O: 

MineU 

MitcheU  ( 

MoUnari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Reuss 


Bingham 
Burton.  J^hn 
Chlsholm 


Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

NOT  VOTING— « 

Crockett  Rosenthal 

Huckaby  Stanton 

Rhodes 


Staton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WilUams(OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


year    are    hereby    appropri- 
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Messik.  LAGOMARSINO.  ED- 
WARD J  of  California.  FROST,  and 
SHAMiiNSKY  changed  their  votes 
from  "a  ye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  '  ItAXLER  changed  his  vote 
from  "I  o"  to  "aye." 

So  tlie  amendments  to  the  Latta 
amendi  lent  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, t  le  Jones  amendment  in  the 
nature  jof  a  substitute,  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute wa-e  rejected. 


The 


result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
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nounce  1  as  above  recorded. 
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Mr.  C  BEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  t  ne  last  word. 

I  tak;  this  time,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
correct  a  series  of  misstatements 
which  »ere  made  during  the  previous 
debate  [on  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Mefenbers  of  Congress  pay  could  be 
adjust*  d  by  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland.  The 
fact  is,  they  cannot. 

Whai  happens  in  this  resolution  has 
no  imOact  whatsoever  on  congression- 
al pay  md  I  would  like  to  explain  that 
I  vote4  against  this  last  amendment 
simply  because  I  disagreed  with  it  on 
the  merits,  but  on  the  question  of  con- 
gressional pay  I  want  to  read  to  the 
Membtrs  the  language  in  the  statute 
that  was  adopted  last  year. 

It  says: 

Effective  beginning  with  t\aca\  yeiu-  1983. 
and  continuing  each  year  thereafter,  such 
sums  as  hereafter  may  be  necessary  for 
"Compensation  of  Members"  (and  adminis- 
trative expenses  related  thereto)  as  author- 
ized by  [law  and  at  such  level  recommended 
by  the  President  for  Federal  employees  for 


that    fiscal 
ated.  .  .  . 

What  thft  language  means.  I  am 
told  by  staf  1 .  and  I  have  checked  it  out 
with  the  i  ippropriations  Committee 
staff  as  well  to  be  certam  it  is  correct, 
what  that  I  language  means  is  that 
Members  o'  Congress  salaries  would 
be  adjusted  by  whatever  amount  the 
President  ricommen<is,  but  if  Federal 
employee  salaries  are  increased  above 
that  amount,  that  increase  does  not 
apply  to  h  [embers  of  Congress.  So, 
what  the  g(  ntleman's  amendment  was 
doing  was  t*  >  raise  the  amount  of  room 
in  the  resijlution  for  an  increase  in 
Federal  em>loyees'  salaries,  excluding 
Members  cf  Congress  because  mem- 
bers of  Congress  salaries  imder  this 
language  aie  not  tied  to  the  amount 
that  Congress  votes  on  the  budget  res- 
olution or  oti  the  appropriations  bill. 

Members  I  of  Congress  salaries  are 
tied  to  thej  amount  recommended  by 
the  Preside>it,  and  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  w^  understand  that. 

Mr.  REqULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  OBEY.  Certainly. 
Mr.  REQULA.  I  simply  raised  the 
question  iA  the  last  debate  as  to 
whether  or  not  they  were,  and  appar- 
ently there  is  a  misimderstanding  be- 
tween myself  and  at  least  the  informa- 
tion provided  by  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment.  But.  I  would  ask  the 
question  of  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin. If  1  imderstand  him  correctly, 
the  President  will  recommend— in  fact 
he  has  recbmmended  that  there  be  a 
5-percent  pky  increase  for  Federal  em- 
ployees effective  October  1,  1982.  Is 
that  corr^? 
Mr.  OBEpT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RECSULA.  Well,  if  that  were 
true,  then  why  do  we  need  to  raise  the 
amount  of]  money  in  the  budget  to  7 
percent? 

Mr.  OB^.  Look  the  gentleman  is 
asking  a  question  totally  unrelated  to 
congressional  pay.  I  voted  with  the 
gentleman  against  the  previous 
amendmenit  simply  because  I  do  not 
think  this  t-esolution  can  carry  a  7-per- 
cent pay  rkise  for  Federal  employees. 
So  I  vote  [against  it.  But  the  fact  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  was 
an  attempt  simply  to  make  additional 
room  for  Federal  employees.  One  can 
vote  whichever  way  one  prefers  on  the 
merits  on  I  that  question,  but  even  if 
Federal  ei^ployees  would  be  provided 
7-percent  in  this  resolution,  and  if 
they  would  later  be  provided  7-percent 
by  subse<)uent  congressional  action, 
congressiofial  salaries  would  be  limited 
rcent  increase  recommend- 
esldent.  because  that  is  in 
ent's    initial    recommenda- 


to  the  5 
ed  by  the 
the    Presii 
tion. 

ThePri 
his  reco! 


ident  would  have  to  change 
endation  in  order  to  effect 
up  or  down  the  congressional  entitle- 
ment. 
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Mr.  REOULA.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  like  to  respond  to  the 
gentleman's  question  directly  with  re- 
spect to  Federal  employees,  reiterating 
what  the  gentleman  has  already  said 
about  the  fact  that  Mr.  Hoyer's 
amendments  do  not  affect  the  com- 
pensation in  any  way  at  all.  But.  it  is 
important  to  understand— the  gentle- 
man raises  a  good  question  as  to  why 
do  we  have  to  do  anything. 

Why  we  have  to  do  anything  is  be- 
cause when  Oramm-Latta  was  passed 
last  year  It  imposed  a  7-percent  cap  on 
the  amount  that  the  President  or  any- 
body else  could  give  as  a  pay  raise  this 
year.  In  January  the  President  sent  us 
his  budget  message  in  which  he  recom- 
mended a  pay  increase  of  5  percent. 
We  assume  that  he  is  stUl  with  it. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  be  allowed  to  proceed  for  an  ad- 
ditional 2  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  intends 
now  to  return  to  the  regular  order. 

The  CHAIR  recognizes  for  purpose 
of  proposing  an  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Hoyer). 

AMXNDMXHTS  OITIRXD  BY   MR.   HOYER  TO  THX 

AMDroiinrr  in  thk  nature  op  a  st^sxiTirrE 

OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATFA,  THE  AMENDMEIfT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITtTTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  ASPIN,  AND  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE 
NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY  MR. 
JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment,  and  I  would  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  amendment, 
'which  goes  from  4  to  5  percent— the 
last  amendment  went  from  4  to  7  per- 
cent—that this  amendment  may  be  of- 
fered simultaneously  to  all  pending 
substitute  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object,  but  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland,  would  apply  this 
amendment  to  the  Jones,  to  the  Aspin, 
and  to  the  Latta  substitutes? 

Mr.  HOYER.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  And  do  I  imderstand 
further,  reserving  the  right  to  object, 
that  this  amendment  would  raise  com- 
pensation of  current  Federal  employ- 
ees from  4  to  5  percent,  and  is  identi- 
cal to  amendment  No.  46  that  I  have 
previously   filed   and  printed  in  the 

RiCORO? 

Mr.  HOYER.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hoyer  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta.  and  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspin:  In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of 
total  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983  increase  the  amount  by  $396,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983,  increase 
the  amount  by  $398,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
increase  the  amount  by  $398,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  060  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  increase  the  amount  by 
$167,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  increase  the  amount  by  $162,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  tc  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  increase  the  amount  by 
$229,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal  year 

1983,  increase  the  amount  by  $236,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 

new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
increase  the  amount  by  $559,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
increase  the  amount  by  $584,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984,  increase 
the  amount  by  $576,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  level  of  total 
budget  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1985,  increase 
the  amount  by  $607,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amoimt  of 
the  deficit  In  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
increase  the  amount  by  $576,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1985, 
increase  the  amount  by  $607,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  increase  the  amount  by 
$251,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 

1984,  increase  the  amount  by  $248,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal 
year     1985,     increase     the     amount     by 
$263,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  050  for  fiscal  year 

1985,  increase  the  amount  by  $263,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal 
year     1984,     increase     the     amount     by 
$308,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal  year 

1984,  increase  the  amount  by  $328,000,000. 
In  the  matter  relating  to  new  budget  au- 
thority for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal 
year     1985,     increase     the     amount     by 
$321,000,000. 

In  the  matter  relating  to  budget  outlays 
for  functional  category  920  for  fiscal  year 

1985.  increase  the  amount  by  $344,000,000. 
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Mr.  HOYER  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The   CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.   Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  had  a  rather  extensive 
debate  already  of  the  whole  Federal 
pay  and  COLA  issue.  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  author  of  the  amend- 
ment, the  minority  side,  and  our  side, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  a  10- 
mlnute  limitation  on  each  of  the  re- 
maining amendments  dealing  with  the 
COLA  and  the  Federal  pay  issue,  the 
time  to  be  divided  equally  between  the 
author  of  the  amendments  and  the  op- 
position. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  do 
this  because,  as  has  frequently  hap- 
pened on  the  floor  before,  there  is 
more  misinformation  than  Informa- 
tion involved,  and  whUe  it  is  fair  game, 
whenever  given  the  opportunity  to 
kick  hell  out  of  the  Federal  employees, 
we  ought  to  at  least  know  what  we  are 
doing,  and  in  all  due  respect  to  the 
committee  chairman,  I  cannot  let  this 
debate  conclude  without  saying  this.  I 
was  trying  to  let  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  ask  the  question  he 
had  and  get  the  answer  that  would 
have  cleared  up  the  confusion  for  the 
Members.  We  are  not  going  to  get  the 
information  unless  we  do  this,  and  I 
am  not  going  to  consent  to  a  limitation 
until  we  get  some  understanding  of 
what  we  are  voting  on. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Regula)  would  Join  me  in  that 
concern,  and  I  think  the  committee 
chairman  would  join  me  as  well. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  If  I  could 
have  the  chairman's  attention.  Is  it  his 
intention  that  the  imanlmous-consent 
request  go  to  the  issue  of  COLA'S  for 
retirees?  Is  that  a  part  of  his  request? 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  jrield.  it  in- 
cludes amendment  No.  47. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  do  not  have  the  list 
in  front  of  me. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  goes 
down  through  amendment  No.  47. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Does  that  include  the 
retiree  Issue,  which  is  a  little  differ- 
ent? 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman to  correct. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  be  constrained  to  object.  If 
the  gentleman  wants  to  limit  it  to  cur- 
rent employees,  I  would  not  object. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  will  amend  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  and  ask  for  a  10-mlnute 
limitation  on  thto  amendment  before 
us. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, reserving  the  right  to  object,  I 
shall  not  object,  but  I  take  thto  oppor- 
tunity to  answer  the  question  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula). 

The  reason  we  are  dealing  with  thto 
in  the  resolution  today  to  that  what  we 
are  setting  here  to  a  different  level  for 
the  cap  than  that  set  by  Gramm- 
Latta.  Absent  any  action  here,  the 
adoption  of  any  resolution  here  today, 
the  cap  presently  in  the  law  imder  the 
reconciliation  adoped  last  year  to  7 
percent,  which  means  that  under  com- 
parability the  Federal  employees  could 
receive  thto  year  anj^hing  up  to  an  in- 
cluding 7  percent. 

If  we  adopt  a  resolution  that  freezes 
pay,  that  would  impose  a  new  cap  at 
zero.  The  committee  recommendation 
to  to  impose  a  new  cap  at  4  percent.  If 
none  of  the  substitutes  are  adopted, 
the  cap  will  revert  to  7  percent. 

The  gentleman  from  Maryland  to 
now  offering  an  amendment  to  revtoe 
the  extoting  7  percent  cap  to  5  percent, 
which  can  be  viewed  in  one  of  two 
ways.  It  to  either  down  from  the  extot- 
ing 7  percent  provided  in  Gramm- 
Latta  or  up  from  the  proposed  4  per- 
cent in  the  Jones  resolution.  In  any 
event,  that  would  be  the  ceiling  above 
which  the  President  could  not  proceed 
in  raising  Federal  pay. 

The  one  additional  factor  to  that  it 
does  not  guarantee  that  anybody  will 
get  a  1-percent  pay  increase  because 
all  it  does  to  say  to  the  President,  "You 
can't  go  any  further  than  thto."  It 
does  not  compel  him  to  give  them  a 
penny. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mi.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  thto  to  a  very  important  issue, 
and  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  budget 
process. 

I  think  probably  what  has  happened 
to  that  too  often,  on  the  amendments 
in  imrtlcular,  we  think  we  are  chang- 
ing substantive  law  when  in  fact  we 
are  actually  setting  ceilings  or  targets. 
If  I  understand  the  gentleman  cor- 
rectly, what  we  would  be  doing  in  thto 
amendment  to  going  from  4  to  5  would 
be  to  say  in  effect  that  the  Congress, 
however  responsive  to  the  President's 
recommendation,  could  not  exceed  5 
percent  because  there  would  not  be  ca- 


pacity ii 
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the  budget  resolution.  And  if 

were  to  legtolate  beyond  5 

we  would  be  subject  to  a  point 

imless  we  were  to  adopt  5  or 
case  might  be.  as  the  cap. 

the  gentleman's  understand- 


RD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
gentleman   to  correct,   but 

to  not  necesstu-y  for  Congress 

thing  because  under  the  ex- 
isting law,  between  now  and  October  1 
the  Preident  can  determine  the  level 
that  he  Is  willing  to  recommend  based 
on  the  k-ecommendations  he  has  for 
comparaQility  thto  year.  In  hto  budget 
message]  in  January  he  said  he  was 
going  tb  recommend  5  percent.  We 
have  noi  reason  to  believe  he  to  not 

o  that. 

IGULA.  Mr.   Chairman,  wiU 

eman  yield  further? 

RD  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 

eman  from  Ohio. 

EGULA.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

ere  to  one  other  point  that 
clarification.  I  understood 

leman  to  say  that  in  the 
tta    reconciliation    of    last 

ut  in  a  7-percent  pay  cap. 

RD  of  Michigan.  That  to  cor- 
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IGULA.  And  today  we  are  pro- 
go  to  5.  Is  this  a  reduction  or 
plus  step  pay  which  would  be 
held  to  the  7-percent  cap? 

Mr.  P  DRD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  leard  the  gentleman's  discus- 
sion a  ittle  while  ago.  At  whatever 
level,  y(  lu  have  to  think  about  it  in 
terms  al  a  promotion  rather  than  a 
pay  inci  ;ase. 

Mr.  R  CGULA.  I  understand. 

Mr.  P  )RD  of  Michigan.  You  actual- 
ly chani  te  your  status,  and  as  a  result 
of  char  ging  your  status  within  step 
leveto,  (hose  are  pay  increases.  It  to 
like  beiig  promoted  between  grades. 
So  that!  to  not  a  pay  adjustment  that 
comparability  has  anything  to  do  with. 

Mr.  ^GULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  If 
the  ciair  may  interject  pending 
before  the  committee  to  a  imanimous 
consent)  request  by  the  gentleman 
from  O^ahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  that  the 
time  fqr  debate  on  the  amendment 
presently  before  the  committee  be  lim- 
ited to  10  minutes,  5  minutes  on  either 
side.      I 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  BlORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, f^her  reserving  the  right  to 
e  will  get  rid  of  our  10  min- 
e  in  a  moment,  I  say  to  the 
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EGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
an  will  yield  further,  I  think 
tion  should  be  clarified  as  to 
why  yo^  want  to  reduce  the  Gramm- 
Latta  ceiling  of  7  to  5  percent. 


Mr.  FOR])  of  Michigan.  Well,  be- 
cause the  {Itematives  before  us  in- 
clude Latta,  which  to  zero. 

Mr.  REGI:|lA.  No,  Latta  to  4. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Is  it  4? 

Mr.  REGr  LA.  Right. 

Mr.  FORI*  of  Michigan.  Jones  to  4, 
and  in  the  o  ther  amendment,  the  coa- 
lition amendment,  it  to  4.  The  Senate 
to  zero. 

If  we  go  tc  conference  with  4,  we  are 
going  to  be  someplace  between  4  and 
zero.  Hopefully  if  we  go  to  5,  we  can 
end  up  with  all  the  resolutions  consid- 
ered here  at  4. 

Mr.  REGliLA.  So  if  we  do  not  act  at 
all.  we  will  l^ave  it  at  7? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  If  we  do  not 
adopt  a  budget  resolution  that 
changes  the  extoting  reconciliation 
leveto  of  Gn  mm-Latta,  it  to  7. 

Mr.  REClULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHA  RMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  inquire,  does  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  withdraw 
hto  reservatl  on  of  objection? 

Mr.  FOR])  of  Michigan.  Yes,  I  do. 
Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  l|X>m  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand, if  the  committee  chairman 
would  enlig|iten  me,  that  the  time  lim- 
itation would  apply  to  thto  amendment 
only,  not  tjp  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments, to  tiie  cost  of  living  and  the 
others?        f 

Mr.  JON^S  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

However,  1 1  would  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  I  have  discussed  with 
the  leadership  our  plans,  and  we  are 
going  to  trir  to  complete  thto  budget 
resolution  tonight.  The  faster  we  can 
move  along]  the  better  it  to  going  to  be 
for  everybody,  including  the  coimtry 
and  the  peonle  who  might  be  watching 

thto.       r 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  fiirther 
reserving  tne  right  to  object,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  observation.  But, 
we  have  been  here  for  5  days  now,  and 
I  do  not  think  another  5  minutes  to 
going  to  hurt  \is  all  that  terribly. 

I  would  Just  like  to  know  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  me  who  to  going  to 
control  the  {time. 

Mr.  JONtS  Of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  and 
the  gentleman  from  BCaryland  (Mr. 
Hoykr)  eqiBlly  will  control  the  time. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  rMervation  of  objection. 

The  CHAirMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oldahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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The  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoTBt)  to  recognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support  of  hto  amendment. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  have  had  a  full  discussion  on  what 
my  previous  amendment  did  and  what 
thto  amendment  does. 

I  would  like  to  yield,  if  I  might,  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey)  to  explain  once  again  for  every- 
body in  attendance  what  I  think  to  a 
critical  issue  to  the  consideration  of 
thto  amendment. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  simply  want  to  make  it  clear  that 
Members  ought  to  vote  on  thto  ques- 
tion on  the  basto  of  what  level  of  sala- 
ries they  believe  Federal  employees 
ought  to  receive  or  what  level  of  in- 
crease they  ought  to  receive.  The 
question  of  congressional  salaries  to 
not  Involved. 

When  you  vote  on  thto  amendment, 
you  will  not  be  voting  for  or  against  an 
adjustment  in  congressional  salaries. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  Just  checked  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Military  Personnel  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
Mr.  Nichols  of  Alabama,  and  I  would 
like  to  clarify  one  other  point  that  I 
believe  was  somewhat  confused  in  the 
debate  which  just  ended  a  few  minutes 
ago. 

The  question  was  whether  the  mili- 
tary pay  and  civilian  pay  were  tied  to- 
gether, and  we  have  had  that  question 
answered.  Yes,  they  are.  So  when  we 
consider  thto  amendment,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  both  groups,  and  I  would 
hope  that  those  Members  who  were 
confused  suid  may  have  voted  against 
the  first  amendment  because  they  felt 
It  did  not  apply  to  our  men  and  women 
in  the  armed  services  will  reconsider 
when  they  have  a  second  opportunity 
to  vote. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  hto  remarks. 

I  was  in  error  only  to  the  extent  that 
the  money  to  not  included  but  by  law 
it  must  follow.  So  effectively  the  uni- 
formed personnel  are,  as  I  understand 
it,  affected  by  thto  amendment. 

In  response  to  the  gentleman's  ques- 
tion, clearly  on  the  assumption  if  we 
adopt  one  of  the  budgets  proposed  as 
Is,  we  will  set  a  cap  of  4  percent.  I  be- 
lieve that  to  far  too  low.  I  believed  7 
percent  was  not  even  equitable. 

But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  in  hto  budget  message  to  us 
said,  "For  1983.  aUowances  of  $700  mil- 
lion in  outlays  are  to  cover  an  overall 
increase  of  5  percent." 

Thto  to  the  President's  proposal,  5 
percent. 


It  to  simply  my  suggestion  that  thto 
be  the  appropriate  level. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman.  1  think  we  have  finally 
gotten  the  case  clear  here.  Thto  to  5 
percent  for  all  Government  employ- 
ees, thto  will  also  mean  a  5-percent  in- 
crease for  the  military,  and  also  there 
to  nothing  here  to  do  with  congression- 
al pay. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Government 
service  task  force.  I  just  want  to  note 
that  we  poUed  the  members  of  the 
task  force.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, in  the  Senate  and  the  House. 
They  were  unanimous  in  support  of 
thto  5-percent  pay  raise  for  our  mili- 
tary personnel,  our  active  duty  mili- 
tary personnel,  and  for  our  civilian 
employees. 

There  was  unanimity  in  support  of 
thto,  and  I  commend  the  gentleman 
for  hto  amendment. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  have  two  questions. 
One,  if  we  hold  to  the  Jones,  Aspin,  or 
Latta  4  percent,  will  thto  override  the 
President's  recommendation  of  5  per- 
cent? 

The  second  question  to,  does  thto 
amendment  include  military  or  does  it 
just  include  civilian,  including  those 
who  do  work  as  civilians  for  the  mili- 
tary? 

Mr.  HOYER.  It  includes  civilians, 
whether  they  work  in  military  estab- 
Itohments  or  not. 

Mr.  REGULA.  But  not  the  mUitary. 

Mr.  HOYER.  In  terms  of  dollars,  it 
does  not.  But  by  law  the  military  pay 
follows  the  level  of  funding  set  for  em- 
ployee salaries. 

Mr.  REGULA.  But  the  funding  for 
military  to  not  in  thto  particular 
amendment:  to  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOYER.  That  to  how  I  under- 
stand it. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  I  think  it  to 
a  fair  response  to  the  gentleman  that 
if  you  establtoh  a  cap  here  that 
amounts  to  an  increase  for  the  civilian 
employees  that  that  will  be  applied 
automatically  to  the  military  or  the 
uniformed  employees  of  the  DOD  as 
well.  

Mr.  HOYER.  If  I  might  in  closing,  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  these 
graphs.  We  are  t4i1klng  about  compara- 
bility, not  the  cost  of  living.  We  are 
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going   to   consider    that    in   another 
amendment. 

We  are  talking  about  comparability, 
the  red  line  versus  the  blue  line,  which 
to  the  private  sector  pay. 

Clearly  they  are  diverging.  In  the 
private  sector— and  forget  here  about 
the  cost  of  living,  whatever  it  is— to 
being  treated  better  than  our  public 
personnel,  and,  therefore,  we  are 
losing  our  best  public  personnel  at 
whatever  leveto  because  of  the  fact  we 
are  not  paying  comparable  wages. 

I  urge  the  Members  of  thto  body  to 
consider  thto.  Comparability  would  be 
18.6  percent  and  we  are  asking  for  5 
percent.  Thto  to  1  percent  above  the  ar- 
bitrary figure  of  4  percent  adopted  in 
the  three  alternatives  and  5  percent 
above  that  offered  by  the  other  body, 
which  was  zero. 

We  will  hopefully  go  to  conference 
on  at  least  the  5  percent. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  And  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 
Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  debate  thto  subject  for 
an  hour,  but  I  think  extended  debate 
to  inimicable  to  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful passage  of  thto  legislation,  and 
in  the  interest  of  time  I  would  simply 
indicate  that  I  rtoe  in  support  of  thto 
proposal  and  would  ask  my  colleagues 
to  support  thto  amendment. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolt). 

Mr.  WOLF.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  rise  in  support  of  thto  amendment. 
Thto  to  really  only  what  the  adminis- 
tration asked. 

I  reluctantly  say  I  Itotened  to  the 
debate  before  about  Federal  salaries 
and  what  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Hoyer)  said  to  true,  we  have 
lost  the  best  people  in  the  space  pro- 
gram and  many  other  programs. 

I  might  say  that  senior  executive 
Government  employees  do  not  have 
the  right  to  go  out  and  make  honorar- 
iums and  speeches.  They  are  under 
tight  control  and  I  think  thto  to  a  fair 
and  equitable  amendment. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible). 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  rise  in  support  of  thto  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  thto  amendment  and  oppose  an 
arbitrary  cap  on  Federal  pay. 

The  Federal  Government  cannot 
hope  to  attract  and  retain  qualified 
employees  if  the  pay  it  offers  to  not 
comparable.  Capping  pay  destroys 
comparability,  impairs  worker  morale 
and  productivity  and  deprives  our  Fed- 
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end  Oovemment  of  many  qualified 
employees. 

Federal  pay  has  been  capped  for  a 
number  of  years  in  an  unsuccessful 
effort  to  hold  down  Oovemment 
spending.  Federal  employees  have 
done  their  part  and  should  not  be  fur- 
ther prejudiced. 

Let  me  also  address  the  budget 
impact  of  approving  this  amendment. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  raising 
the  pay  cap  to  5  percent— from  4  per- 
cent—would still  provide  substantial 
budget  savings,  which  can  be  applied 
to  reducing  the  Federal  deficit. 

According  to  CBO,  we  can  save  $884 
million  in  outlays,  and  reduce  the  pro- 
spective deficit  by  that  amount  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  even  if  the  pay  cap  is 
lifted  from  4  to  5  percent.  Those  sav- 
ings can  be  achieved  because  the  eco- 
nomic summit  at  the  Capitol  assumed 
that  Federal  civilian  agency  pay  would 
increase  8  percent  in  October. 

The  higher  5  percent  pay  cap  still 
produces  substantial  budget  savings 
compared  to  the  baseline  deficit.  A  5 
percent  pay  cap  would  be  fairer  to 
Federal  employees,  and  would  be  con- 
sistent with  reducing  the  budget  difi- 
cit. 

I  also  note  that  the  President's  own 
February  budget  recommended  a  5 
percent  raise  in  October  for  Federal  ci- 
vilians. Agreeing  to  that  figure  is  the 
least  we  can  do. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  to  raise 
the  Federal  pay  cap. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
HoYER),  increasing  Federal  employees 
comparability  pay  from  4  to  5  percent. 

Let  us  bear  in  mind  that  this  is  not  a 
cost  of  living  adjustment— it  is  a  com- 
parability pay  Increase— comparable  to 
the  prevailing  rates  of  pay  for  the 
same  levels  of  work  in  the  private 
sector  and  at  a  rate  recommended  by 
the  President. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  support  of  the 
Hoyer  amendment. 

Mr.  DODOHERTY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUOHERTY.  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford) 
to  answer  a  question  so  I  could  clarify 
something. 

Under  your  prior  discussion  on  the 
question  of  congressional  pay,  is  it 
conceivable  that  if  this  amendment  is 
defeated  the  Members  of  Congress 
would  get  a  5-percent  pay  increase 
based  on  the  President's  recommenda- 
tion, while  public  employees  would 
only  get  a  4-percent  increase? 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 
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Mr.  F  ORD  of  Michigan.  Yes.  it  is.  If 
you  are  looking  ahead  to  the  next 
quadreanial  commission  report,  and 
that  is  hot  until  the  end  of  this  Presi- 
dent's tferm  of  office. 

Mr.  DOUOHERTY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman.! 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  «re  ought  to  make  clear  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  not 
a  change  in  the  law.  We  are  talking 
about  %.  budget  resolution  that  pro- 
vides the  financial  capacity  within  the 
budget  to  do  whatever  this  body 
chooses  to  do  In  response  to  the  Presi- 
dent's recommendations. 

The  President  presently  has  recom- 
mended a  5-percent  pay  raise.'  This 
reconuiiendation  includes  the  Federal 
employees  and  It  includes  Members  of 
Congress,  it  includes  all  of  the  Federal 
employes  with  the  exception  of  the 
military,  as  I  understand  it,  from  the 
response  to  the  questions. 

The  Ipsue  here  is  whether  or  not  are 
we  lea^ng  capacity  in  the  budget  to 
respon^  to  that  Presidential   recom- 
lon. 

>NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
|th  the  gentleman  yield? 
tEOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
»m  Oklahoma. 

[ONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

The  i-percent  across-the-board  was 
establisied  in  consultations,  negotia- 
tions, with  the  administration  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis.  If  you  go  to  5  percent  it 
will  ad«  nearly  $1.6  billion  to  the  Fed- 
eral de  icit  over  the  next  3  years. 

Mr.  JTIENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gei  tleman  yield? 

Mr.  ]  LEOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  r  tm  Minnesota. 

Mr.  :  ^ENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

If  wd  pass  this  amendment  we  will 
have  td  borrow  money  at  whatever  the 
current  rate  is,  to  pay  for  $400  million 
of  additional  deficit  in  1983,  $560  mil- 
lion ofl  additional  deficit  in  1984,  and 
$580  liiillion  in  additional  deficit  in 
1985.  Ihat  makes  a  total  of  about  $1.5 
billion  I  that  will  have  to  be  borrowed 
to  pay  for  this  amendment. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  amendment 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  ]  lEOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  t]  te  balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in   complete   support   of   the   Hoyer 
amend  nent. 

Sinc<  I  have  been  in  Congress.  I 
have  «en  policies  in  our  country 
which  tend  to  drive  the  best  of  our 
civil  servants  out  of  public  employ- 
ment. 'Since  1977.  Congress  has  in- 
creased Federal  pay  by  only  two-thirds 
of  the  increases  in  the  private  sector. 
When  related  to  inflation,  we  have  ac- 
tually permitted  an  appalling  decrease 
in  real  income. 

Alone  with  effectively  reducing  pay. 
we  have  also  reduced  other  benefits. 
We  hakre  permitted  increases  in  Feder- 


al employee'  health  program  premi- 
ums while  allowing  benefits  to  be  re- 
duced. Historically,  one  of  the  offset- 
ting benefits  of  public  employment 
has  been  Job  security.  In  the  last  year, 
that  has  been  shown  to  be  a  myth. 
With  RIF'4  and  downgrading  of  posi- 
tions, the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
become  on^  of  the  harshest  employ- 
ment envlrotmients  in  our  economy. 

Making  scapegoats  of  Federal  em- 
ployees involves  a  self-fulfilling  proph- 
ecy. If  you  degrade  a  work  force  by  im- 
Justified  criticism  if  you  punish  them 
with  real  guts  in  pay  and  erosion  of 
benefits,  if;  you  destroy  morale  with 
uncertainty,  you  will  wind  up  with 
what  you  ;  misperceived  in  the  first 
place:  Only  the  least  bright,  the  least 
ambitious,  ^d  the  least  talented  will 
remain.       I 

In  Sacrainento,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  some  pf  the  finest  Federal  work- 


ers in 
Force 
which 
logs  on  re: 
so  m 
gressive 


;ountry.  At  McClellan  Air 
we  have  departments 
efficient  and  where  back- 
air  of  airplanes  have  been 
that  they  are  out  like  ag- 
inessmen  soliciting  work 
from  other  jurisdictions.  And  the  very 
best  of  the  managers  and  workers  at 
that  base  are  the  same  ones  who  talk 
to  me  about  getting  out. 

Mr.  Chai^an,  we  are  in  an  econom- 
ic mess  tt^at  in  some  ways  is  even 
worse  than  the  Oreat  Depression  be- 
cause it  is  biore  complicated  and  enig- 
matic. If  ^  are  going  to  get  ourselves 
out  of  thajt  mess,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  exi^t  to  do  it  by  promoting 
mediocrity.  We  will  get,  the  American 
people  will  get,  what  they  pay  for  of 
their  Oovemment.  We  cannot  expect 
that  the  b^t  of  our  civil  servants  will 
stay  with  Oovemment  if  we  continue 
to  abuse  ihem.  Many  have  already 
left.  Let  ui  reverse  the  unwise,  self-de- 
feating policy  of  the  last  5  years.  Let 
us  provide,  a  pay  increase  for  Federal 
employees  which  is  not  another  insult. 

I  encourfige  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Hoyer  amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Hoyer)  t^  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman;  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offer^  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma!  (Mr.  Joifxs).  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  npes  appeared  to  have  It. 

RKCOBOD  VOTK 

Mr.  Hi^YER.  Bdr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device.  an(  1  there  were— ayes  259.  noes 
159.  not  vc  ting  14.  as  follows: 
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Addabbo 
AkaJu 

AlboMk 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applcfkte 

AtUnion 

AuColn 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Betlenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blacgl 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Byron 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clauien 

Clay 

Cllncer 

Coelho 

Collins  (Oi) 

Conyen 

Coushlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daub 

Oavls 

delaOarza 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Oincell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

.Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Oynially 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans(IN) 

Pary 

PMcell 

Pacta 

Perraro 

Ptedler 

Pish 

nthian 

Pllppo 

norio 

Poglletu 

Poley 

nrnKlO) 

POfd(TN) 

n>wler 

Prank 


Archer 

Aspln 

Badham 


(Roll  No.  119] 
ATES-2S9 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarda 

Oaydoa 

Qejdenson 

Oilman 

Oingrlch 

OInn 

Ooldwater 

Oonzalez 

Ooodling 

Oore 

Gray 

Oreen 

Ouarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Rollent>eck 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jones  (NO 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

lisFalce 

lAgomarslno 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Ifaniott 

MarUn  (NY) 

tCaUui 

Mattox 

MavTOUles 

McCurdy 

McOade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineu 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MO) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neat 

NeUigan 

NOES-1S9 

Bafalis 
Bailey  (MO) 
Beard 


Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Parris 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roger* 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamansky 

Sha-uion 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solaiz 

Spence 

St  Oermaln 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Taudn 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Bouquard 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

BuUer 

Campbell 

Carman 

Cheney 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Oane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Doman 

Dreler 

Dunn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Etaierson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans (lA) 

Penwlck 

Fields 

Pindley 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenael 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Olickman 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Ounderson 


Hagedom 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

High  tower 

HUer 

HiUis 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Madigan 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McDonald 

McKinney 

Michel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Montgomery 

M(X>re 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

03rien 

Oxley 


Panetu 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Regula 

Rltter 

Roberts  (KB) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  <MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WlUiams  (OH) 

WorUey 

Wylie 


Bingham 
Boggs 
Boiling 
Burton,  John 
Chlsholm 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Marks 
Rhodes 
Stanton 
Winn 


Coyne.  WUllam 

Crockett 

Dixon 

Ertel 

Heftel 


BedeU 

Benedict 

Bliley 


D  1550 

Messrs.  KRAMER.  PETRI,  "EH- 
WARDS  of  Oklahoma,  and  McCOL- 
LUM  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  ZABLOCKI.  ROOERS.  and 
WALOREN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, the  Jones  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
thanks  for  the  last  vote,  I  will  now 
withdraw  10  of  the  68  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee,  the  Chair 
thanks  the  gentleman. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  use  this  time  and 
and  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 


Section  307  of  the  Latta  substitute 
says,  'It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
reductions  in  Federal  employment 
should  be  accomplished  by  attrition 
only."  As  chairwoman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  Service,  I  know  that  in- 
voluntary methods  of  reducing  the 
cost  of  the  workforce,  such  as  through 
reductions  in  force,  more  commonly 
known  as  RIF's,  and  furloughs  are  tre- 
mendously costly,  both  in  dollars  and 
in  employee  productivity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  agree  with  section 
307  of  the  Latta  substitute  and  think 
this  administration's  war  against  Fed- 
eral employees  gives  the  lie  to  its  pro- 
fessed desire  to  cut  costs. 

Because  section  307  repudiates  the 
actions  of  this  administration,  should 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  about 
the  productivity  of  the  Federal  work- 
force support  Latta? 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentlewoman  repeat  her  remarks. 
I  do  not  think  many  on  our  side  were 
able  to  hear  them. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  be 
happy  to  reread  it.  but  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  think  a 
close  reading  of  the  Latta  substitute 
will  reveal  that,  despite  section  307,  it 
really  is  a  disaster  and  very  bad  for 
the  Federal  work  force.  The  Latta 
budget  calls  for  a  1 -percent  cut  in  the 
number  of  Federal  employees,  and 
that  is  20.000  workers.  Since  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  Veterans' 
Administration  have  been  essentially 
immune  from  personnel  reductions, 
the  cut  would  really  be  2  or  3  percent 
of  the  remainder  of  the  Federal  work 
force. 

Further,  since  the  savings  attributa- 
ble to  the  1 -percent  cut  are  1  percent 
of  personnel  costs,  unless  the  reduc- 
tions are  made  on  day  one  of  the  fiscal 
year,  more  than  20.000  wiU  have  to  be 
removed. 

And  finally,  the  other  deficiency  is 
that  the  Latta  budget  assumes  a  50- 
percent  pay  absorption  rate.  Since 
many  agencies  have  been  cut  to  the 
bone  in  the  last  year,  this  absorption 
rate  may  well  force  more  cost-cutting 
personnel  reductions. 

So  taking  all  of  this  into  account, 
section  307  is  nice.  It  is  essentially  a 
meaningless  gesture. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  response. 

I  understand  further  that  the  Latta 
budget  also  takes  a  number  of  pro- 
grams below  their  current  frozen  level 
to  the  President's  proposed  budget. 

Programs  such  as  fossil  fuels  and 
energy,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  the  Soil  Conservation  Serv- 
ice are  cut  between  6  and  30  percent.  I 
doubt  these  cuts  can  be  made  without 
eliminating  employees.  To  do  this  by 
attrition  would  take  far  more  manage- 
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ment  skill  than  any  agency  has  ever 
shown. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  we  must  cor- 
rect the  record  a  bit  here. 

I  was  not  quite  sure  that  I  was  lis- 
tening correctly  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  and  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  because  I  understood 
both  of  them  to  express  great  indigna- 
tion that  anybody  would  think  of  a 
single  Federal  employee  being  RIFed. 

D  1600 
Now,  if  you  want  to  go  back  home  to 
your  constituents  and  tell  them  that 
you  join  in  this  position,  that  once  a 
person  has  Federal  employment  they 
have  an  absolute  guarantee  to  lifetime 
security  and  that  it  is  against  the 
public  interest  to  think  of  reducing  a 
swollen  Federal  payroll.  I  would  like  to 
be  there  when  you  give  that  scenario. 
That  is  exactly  what  I  heard  a 
moment  ago. 

PAHUAMKirrAJlT  INQUIRY 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  do  not  think  I  yielded  back  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognized  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Derwinski)  and  it  is  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  The  gentleman  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

I  have  read  this  colloquy  and  the 
thrust  of  it  is  that  you  should  not 
have  one  Federal  employee  RIFed. 
that  we  should  not,  through  attrition, 
reduce  the  number  of  Federal  employ- 
ees. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  Members 
that  the  Latta  substitute  provides  that 
we  will  allow,  through  attrition,  a  re- 
duction of  1  percent— 1  percent  in  the 
total  number  of  Federal  employees. 

Now.  those  of  you  who  choose  to 
keep  the  swollen  nimibers— the  staff 
has  advised  me  that  that  Is  in  a  3-year 
period— any  of  you  that  would  like  to 
keep  it  at  100  percent  over  the  next  3 
years  would  agree  with  the  thnist  of 
the  policy. 

What  is  being  suggested  in  this 
Latta  substitute  is  that  over  the  next  3 
years  through  attrition  we  will  allow 
the  total  Federal  employment  to  be  re- 
duced by  1  percent. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  we  all  understand  that  the 
purpose  of  our  little  colloquy  here  was 
that  since  the  Latta  substitute  has 
over  the  last  few  days  innocently,  and 
sometimes  not  innocently  been  misin- 
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terpreU  d.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  that    able  status 
we  havi  a  good  reading  of  the  record 
at  this  ^int  on  the  subject  of  the  Fed- 
eral woi k  force. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gewleman  yield? 

WINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
rom  Louisiana. 

OEMER.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  n^e  make  sure  that  I  understand 
that  ulider  this  so-called  Draconian 
Latta  fubstitute  Federal  employees 
will  be  teduced  in  number  by  1  percent 
next  y^  when  the  attrition  rate  is  5 
to  7  tiifies  that  rate  per  year.  Is  that 
the  Draconian  measure  that  the  gen- 
tleman on  this  side  is  talking  about? 

Mr.  PERWINSKI.  The  gentleman's 
statistics  are  basically  correct.  These  is 
an  attiftion  rate  slightly  over  5  per- 
cent—ij  percent,  obviously,  is  a  mini- 
mum.  I 

Mr.  IIOEMER.  Well,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  as  I  understand 
the  language  of  the  substitute,  it 
points  )ut  that  it  was  from  the  attri- 
tion ra  e  that  the  reduction  was  to  be 
made.  ]  t  is  not  a  reduction  in  excess  of 
the  at  rition  rate.  The  reduction  is 
part  of  that  attrition  rate  that  is  going 
to  be  tl  lere  regardless  of  which  budget 
is  pass<  d  in  this  House. 
Mr.  DERWINSKI.  That  is  right. 
Mrs.  SCHROETDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  th^  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  pERWINSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewomen from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I 
am  still  not  quite  sure  what  happened 
in  the  ime  allotment  here;  but  what  I 
was  tr]  ing  to  make  clear,  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  gentleman  has  joined 
in  the  :olloquy.  is  that  while  the  Latta 
budget  is  saying  there  should  be  no 
RIF's  :  n  section  307,  the  Latta  budget 
cannot  guarantee  that.  Some  of  the 
budgets  for  different  functions  are 
way  btflow  current  levels  and  so  as  a 
consequence  there  will  be  a  squeeze 
and  RIF's  will  follow.  Passing  Latta 
does  nt>t  give  insurance  against  RIF's. 
I  coiunend  the  Republican  side  for 
saying  they  prefer  cuts  to  be  by  attri- 
tion. I  am  only  saying  that  that  is  not 
what  1  las  happened  in  some  agencies 
in  th<  past  year.  RIF's  have  been 
found  to  be  very  expensive,  and  some 
of  the  target  levels  in  Latta  means 
that  r  lore  RIF's  will  happen  in  the 
future  no  matter  what  section  307 
says.  latta  is  not  a  guarantee  against 
RIF's, '  in  fact  it  will  cause  more.  I 
e  are  on  the  same  track.  I  just 
to  make  that  clear.  That  was 
int  of  my  colloquy  with  the 
Committee  chairman. 
ERWINSKI.  But  let  us  get  to 
ic  point  of  our  concern  here, 
not  perform  a  service  for  the 
Federal  employee  when  you  overem- 
brace  them.  You  do  create  a  situation 
where'  there  is  public  resentment 
again^-  what  is  considered  the  favor-    eign  Affairs 
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of  the  Federal  bureaucra- 
cy. If  the  Cbngress  by  virtue  of  cooper- 
ating witl  deregulation  or  direct 
action  in  wl  lich  Congress  takes  the  ini- 
tiative, if  the  worldoad  of  theFederal 
officialdom  is  reduced  and  fewer  num- 
bers are  needed  to  conduct  the  busi- 
ness of  Opvemment.  then  there  is 
oly  about  a  RIF. 

Mr.   Chairman,  will 
yield? 

NSKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
Texas. 

So  a  fundamental  dif- 
een  Jones  budget  and  the 
Latta  budget  is  that  the  Latta  budget 
does  not  gijandfather  either  people  or 
their  positions  and  it  tries  to  put  a 
squeeze  on  Government,  since  the 
American  economy  and  the  American 
worker  and!  the  people  that  are  pulling 
this  wagoni  that  so  many  are  riding  in 
are  in  a  squeeze  every  day.  and  I  think 
that  is  important. 

AMENDMENTS  {orrERED  BY  MR.  DOWNEY  TO  THE 
AMENDMEN"^  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITXTTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  LATTA  AND  TO  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  T^E  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OF- 
FERED BY  lOl.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  that  was  printed 
in  the  Record  on  May  21. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendmei>t  offered  by  Mr.  DOWNEY  to 
the  amendnient  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offeredlby  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma:  In 
title  II,  secnon  201  (relating  to  functional 
category  054).  strike  out  "the  budget  au- 
thority level  for  fiscal  year  1983'  and  in- 
crease the  iKvel  by  $200,000,000.  strike  out 
"the  outlay  [level  for  fiscal  year  1983"  and 
increase  the  bevel  by  $200,000,000. 

In  title  II  (relating  to  functional  category 
600),  strike  put  "the  outlay  level  for  fiscal 
year  1983"  \  and  increase  the  level  by 
$300.000.000| 

In  title  IE  section  205  (relating  to  func- 
tional category  050),  increase  the  budget  au- 
thority level  for  fiscal  year  1984  by 
$700,000,0001  and  increase  the  outlay  level 
for  fiscal  year  1984  by  $700,000,000;  and  in- 
crease the  budget  authority  level  for  fiscal 
year  1985  by  $1,200,000,000;  and  increase 
the  outlay  {level  for  fiscal  year  1985  by 
$1.200.000.0M. 

Page  27.  line  14  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 600),  I  increase  the  budget  authority 
level  for  fiical  year  1984  by  $250,000,000: 
and  increas«  the  outlay  level  for  fiscal  year 
1984  by  $950,000,000:  and  increase  the 
budget  authority  level  for  fiscal  year  1985 
by  $600,00(],000;  and  increase  the  outlay 
level  for  fiscal  year  1985  by  $1,700,000,000. 

Title  III,  (iection  301,  all  reconciliation  in- 
structions ,o  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Serv  ces.  Strike  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction to  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee and  ln»!rt  in  lieu  thereof  "$59,000,000" 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
insert  In  lien  thereof  "$59,000,000"  for  fiscal 
year  1983  outlays,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$65,000,00(1"  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
year  1984,!  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$65.000.00(>"  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  insert  ih  lieu  thereof  "$72,000,000"  out- 
lays and  bpdget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Strike  re^nciliation  instructions  to  For- 
CoRunittee. 
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strike  reconciliation  Instructions  to  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

Strike  reconciliation  instructions  to 
Senate  Armed  Services. 

Adjust  reconciliation  to  Senate  commit- 
tees accordingly. 

Page  12,  line  14,  Increase  the  amount  of 
budget  authority  by  $200,000,(K)0. 

Page  12,  line  16,  increase  the  amount  of 
total  budget  outlays  by  $500,000,000. 

Page  12,  line  18,  Increase  the  amount  of 
the  deficit  in  the  budget  $500,000,000. 

Page  13,  line  9  (relating  to  functional  cate- 
gory 050),  strike  out  "$242,850,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$243,050,000,000", 
and  on  line  10,  strike  out  "$212,300,000,000" 
and         insert  in         lieu  thereof 

"$212,500,000,000". 

Page  14,  line  21  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 600),  strike  out  "$273,800,000,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$274,100,000,000". 

Page  22,  line  12,  Increase  the  amount  of 
budget  authority  by  $950,000,000. 

Page  22.  line  13,  increase  the  amount  of 
budget  authority  by  $1,800,000,000. 

Page  22,  line  15.  increase  the  amount  of 
budget  outlays  by  $1,650,000,000. 

Page  22,  line  16,  increase  the  amount  of 
budget  outlays  by  $2,900,000,000. 

Page  23,  line  12.  (relating  to  functional 
category  050)  strike  out  "$268,150,000,000" 
and         insert  in  lieu  thereof 

"$268,850,000,000",  and  on  line  13,  strike  out 
"$236,350,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$236,050,000,000".  and  on  line  16,  strike  out 
"$295,950,000,000"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof 
"$297,150,000,000".  and  on  line  17,  strike  out 
"$265,950,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of "$267, 150,000,000". 

Page  27.  line  14  (relating  to  functional  cat- 
egory 600)  strike  out  "$314,500,000,000"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$314,750,000,000", 
and  on  line  15.  strike  out  "$290,050,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 

•$291,000,000,000".  and  on  line  18,  strike  out 
"$344,550,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$345,150,000,000".  and  on  line  19.  strike  out 
"$312,400,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$314,100,000,000". 

Page  31,  strike  out  lines  1  through  11. 

Page  32.  line  10,  strike  out  "$60,000,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$59,000,000",  and 
on  line  11,  strike  out  "$60,000,000"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$59,000,000".  and  on 
Une  14,  strike  out  "$68,000,000"  and  Uisert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "$65,000,000",  and  on  line  15, 
strike  out  "$68,000,000"  and  Insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "$65,000,000",  and  on  line  16.  strike 
out  "$77,000,000"  both  times  It  appears  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "$72,000,000". 

Page  32,  strike  out  line  18  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  page  33,  line  24. 

Page  36,  strike  out  lines  14  through  24. 

Page  37.  strike  out  Une  12  and  all  that  fol- 
lows thereafter  through  page  38,  Une  17  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "and". 

Mr.  DOWNEY  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   as    read    and    printed    in    the 

RCCORO. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  my  amendment,  which  is  simply 
to  lift  the  c»p  on  the  COLA  for  Feder- 
al retirees  and  military  retirees,  also 
apply  to  the  Latta  amendment  as  well. 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  as  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  the  gentleman's  amendment 
applied  solely  to  the  Jones  substitute. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  And  the  gentleman's 
request  now  is  that  it  be  permitted  to 
apply  to  the  Latta  substitute  as  well. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  it  is  not  in  order  or  necessary  to 
apply  the  amendment  to  the  Aspin 
substitute  because  it  does  not  now  con- 
tain a  COLA  cap;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Would  the  gentleman 
just  respond  to  one  other  question?  It 
is  my  understanding  that  this  amend- 
ment is  identical  to  an  amendment  No. 
45  filed  by  myself  and  a  similar 
amendment  filed  by  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wolf). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  further  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from     New     York     (Mr. 

DOWNET)? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  checked  with  the  minori- 
ty. We  know  this  issue.  I  think  we 
even  know  the  outcome  of  this  issue. 
Twenty  minutes  is  a  good  time  for  the 
author  of  the  amendment,  that  is  fine 
with  him.  so  I  am  going  to  move  that 
all  debate  on  this  amendment  close  in 
20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  that  there  is  present- 
ly a  unanimous  consent  request  pend- 
ing that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc. 

Is  there  objection  to  that  request 
which  was  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  just  to  check  with 
the  gentleman  what  his  amendment 
does,  as  it  is  now  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request  is  to  apply  to  the  Jones 
and  the  Latta  substitutes? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  In  both  cases  it  Just 
ad(js  the  comparable  amount  to  the 
deficit;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Is  it  the  same  in  both 


Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  How  much  does  it  add  to 
the  deficit  in  both  cases  in  1983.  1984. 
and  1985? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  For  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1983  it  is  $500  million. 

For  fiscal  year  1984.  it  is  $1.65  bU- 
lion. 


For  fiscal  year  1985,  it  is  $2.9  billion. 
These  are  in  outlays. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  In  outlays? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Yes. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  in  both  cases,  so 
the  numbers  are  the  same  and  the 
result  is  the  same  in  both  cases? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  It  does  not  apply  to  the 
coalition  substitute  because  there  is  no 
cap  in  the  coalition? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would  ask 
the  gentleman  in  the  well,  since  the 
unanimous-consent  request  is  to  add 
the  impact  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment on  the  Latta  substitute,  would 
the  fiscal  impact  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  on  the  Latta  substitute  be 
identical  to  that  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  think  that  question 
might  be  more  appropriately  ad- 
dressed to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.  Parris),  but  I  believe  the 
answer  is  also  yes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  that  the  amendments  be 
considered  en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  com- 
mittee chairman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  on  the  Downey  amendment 
close  in  20  minutes,  and  that  the  time 
be  equally  divided  between  the  author 
for  10  minutes  and  those  in  opposition 
for  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
be  brief. 

I  offer  this  amendment  on  behalf  of 
a  number  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  long  and  hard  on  this. 

D  1610 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  behalf  of  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues—Mr. Dicks.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  CThappell.  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr. 
HuTTO,  Mr.  Dyson,  and  Mr.  Wolf— 
who  have  all  worked  very  hard  on  this 
and  feel  very  strongly,  as  do  I,  that  it 
is  unfair  to  single  out  Federal  civil 
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servants  and  military  retirees  for  an 
arbitnuy  4  percent  cap  when,  indeed, 
the  Budget  Committee  has  decided 
that  for  social  security  recipients,  for 
railroad  retirees,  and  for  veterans 
there  shall  be  no  cap. 

Mr.  Chalnnan.  let  me  Just  quickly 
point  out  some  of  the  numbers  and  try 
to  dispel  some  of  the  myths  with  re- 
spect to.who  these  people  are.  Unfor- 
ttmately,  we  listen  to  more  anecdotes 
than  is  good  for  us  when  we  talk  about 
civil  service  retirees,  and  in  particular, 
former  Members  of  Congress. 

We  are  all  no  doubt  familiar  with 
the  fact  that  Mr.  Albert,  the  former 
Speaker,  earns  more  than  the  current 
Speaker  of  the  House  because  of  his 
cost-of-living  increases.  While  certain- 
ly that  is  not  a  desired  result  of  any 
retirement  system,  it  is  unique  and 
should  not  be  used  to  explain  the 
problems  that  the  current  retirees 
have. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  average  annuity 
for  a  Federal  civil  servant  retired  is 
about  1962  a  month.  Fifty  percent  of 
these  people  receive  less  than  that. 
More  importantly,  there  were,  as  of 
September  of  1981,  some  450,000  survi- 
vors receiving  a  monthly  annuity  of 
$419.  This  amounts  to  about  $5,000 
per  year.  This  group  primarily  consists 
of  elderly  women  whose  average  age  is 
69.8  years,  and  whose  husbands 
worked  for  the  Federal  Civil  Service 
for  23  years. 

Any  attempt  to  reduce  the  COLA  for 
these  people,  and  many  of  them  are 
not  vested  in  social  security,  works  a 
severe  hardship  on  them. 

We  have  already  heard  ad  nauseam 
today,  Mr.  Chairman,  about  compara- 
bility. I  happen  to  think  that  Federal 
civil  servants  do  not  have  It.  One  of 
the  old  adages  about  working  in  the 
Federal  Oovemment  was  that  you 
never  earn  very  much  money,  but  you 
could  rely  on  the  retirement  benefits 
and  the  security  of  the  Job.  Well,  I 
daresay  both  of  those  elements,  Mr. 
Chairman,  have  been  undermined  sig- 
nificantly in  the  last  few  years.  Both 
the  security  of  the  Job  Is  being  called 
into  question  with  the  RIF's,  and  with 
the  last  year  removal  of  the  twice-a- 
year  COLA. 

There  is  Just  no  question  that  there 
wiU  be  real  problems  of  good  faith  If 
we  decide  to  single  out  these  people.  I 
hope  we  do  not  do  that,  and  it  is  my 
intention  with  this  amendment  that 
that  not  be  done. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  New  York  for  his  leader- 
ship on  this  very  important  amend- 
ment. The  gentleman  has  made  some 
very  important  points. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  wholeheart- 
ed support  of  this  amendment.  Its  pas- 


sage i$  critical  to  fair  treatment  of 
Federal  civilian  and  military  retirees 
againsi  the  ravages  of. inflation.' 

Contk^ry  to  what  some  liave  assert- 
ed, a  majority  of  Federal  retirees  do 
not  reiieive  any  other  form  of  pension, 
includl^  social  security.  Over  31  per- 
cent receive  less  than  $600  a  month, 
and  79  percent  of  annuitants'  survi- 
vors receive  less  than  $500  a  month. 
Only  I  percent  of  all  annuitants  re- 
ceive i^  excess  of  $30,000  a  year;  Clear- 
ly, we  are  not  talking  about  an  afflu- 
ent group  when  we  discuss  Federal  re- 
tirees. 

In  addition,  widespread  early  retire- 
ment among  Federal  workers  is  a 
myth,  80  percent  of  Federal  annu- 
itants retire  at  age  62  or  later  and  two 
thirds  at  65  or  later. 

A  few  years  ago,  we  eliminated  the 
so-callM  1-percent  kicker  that  com- 
pensated for  the  delay  in  cost-of-living 
adjustments.  Last  year  we  eliminated 
the  s^niannual  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment. |In  addition,  civil  service  annu- 
itants were  hit  with  an  average  31  per- 
cent increase  in  health  program  pre- 
mlumal  while  at  the  same  time  having 
their  qenefits  substantially  reduced. 

I  sincerely  feel  that  inflation  protec- 
tion for  retired  citizens  is  critically  im- 
portanjt.  All  the  budget  subsitutes  rec- 
ognize this  for  social  security.  What 
we  mu$t  decide  then  is  whether  we  can 
make  Federal  retirees  second-class  citi- 
zens. I  know  some  in  this  body  are 
tempted  to  make  Federal  workers  and 
retires  scapegoats  when  it  comes  to 
cutting  the  budget,  rather  than  make 
the  toigh  choices. 

WelL  I  for  one  am  convinced  we 
cannot  balance  the  budget  solely  on 
the  back  of  the  Federal  worker  and  re- 
tiree. They  will  do  their  part,  but  will 
not  tolerate  abuse.  Morale  in  the  Fed- 
eral wprk  force  is  already  at  an  aU- 
time  l*w.  and  attacks  such  as  capping 
cost-oi-living  adjustments,  or  freezing 
Federal  pensions  as  the  Senate  recom- 
mendsi  only  drive  that  morale  lower. 
Our  only  protection  against  a  disinte- 
gration of  the  Federal  work  force  at 
this  t^ne  is  double-digit  unemploy- 
ment, ftnd  that  is  far  too  high  a  price 
to  pay; 

I  uige  this  House  to  have  the 
comm<  tn  decency  to  approve  this 
amenc  ment  and  fulfill  our  commit- 
ment o  those  who  gave  long  years  of 
public  service. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  til  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  pERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
command  the  gentleman  for  bringing 
this  amendment  to  the  floor,  repre- 
senting as  he  does  a  broad  cross-sec- 
tion o:  Members. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  you  slice 
throuj  ;h  the  multiple  layers  of  politics 
burde  dng  our  ongoing  battle  of  the 
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budget,  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  for  retired  Federal  annuitants 
emerges  aa  an  issue  involving  only  one 
question— limple  equity. 

Commonsense  logic  proves  you  do 
not  make  i  program  more  equitable  by 
an  infusion  of  additional  inequities. 
We  are  compounding,  rather  than 
solving,  a  problem  when  we  selectively 
target  Federal  retirees  for  a  denial  of 
the  proper  COLA  adjustment.  What  is 
at  stake  here  is  not  preferential  treat- 
ment, but  outright  discrimination. 

As  a  long-time  member  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee.  I 
am  totally; familiar  with  the  numerous 
retirement;  programs  for  Federal  per- 
sonnel, aitd  the  many  differences  in 
each  prognam.  Many  of  the  differences 
should  ana  could  be  corrected  through 
the  adoption  of  a  uiniform  Federal  re- 
tirement program.  That  positon  has 
been  supported  by  numerous  studies 
by  the  General  Accounting  Office. 

Through  some  convoluted  logic,  we 
are  being  asked  to  support  a  proposal 
which  sayp,  in  effect,  that  long-term 
Federal  employees  are  less  deserving 
of  the  premier  COLA  adjustment  than 
pensioners  in  other  Federal  programs. 
It  is  a  position  which  is  inconsistent 
and  illogickl. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  week.  Congress 
provided  for  a  contributory  retirement 
system— not  an  income  insurance  plan 
as  in  the  nse  of  social  security. 

The  civil  service  retirement  program 
always  has  operated  on  the  premise 
that  a  long-term  career  employee 
would  earh  an  annuity,  which  would 
provide  a  standard  of  living  in  retire- 
ment reasonably  close  to  the  standard 
enjoyed  bv  the  employee  during  his 
working  years,  taking  into  account 
level  of  pay  and  length  of  service. 

Our  retired  Federal  employees  have 
contributed  toward  COLA  benefits 
throughout  their  Federal  careers.  We 
should  not  break  a  commitment  we 
made  to  tkem  in  return  for  their  dedi- 
cated service.  To  continue  what 
amounts  Qo  a  piecemeal  approach  on 
our  policy  on  pensions  exacerbates, 
rather  %haki  corrects,  the  problem. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentle  nan  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes). 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just 
want  to  mpike  one  point,  if  I  may,  very 
briefly. 

The  el 
States 
see  that 
curlty  reel 
eral  ret 
are  about 
nuitants 

than  $500 1  a  month 
sent  these  people 

Let  us  ihake  sure  that  we  pass  the 
gentleman's  amendment  and  take 
away  at    east  some  of  that  fear  of 
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rly  people  in  the  United 
y  are  scared.  I  think  we  all 
en  we  talk  to  our  social  se- 
lents,  when  we  talk  to  Fed- 
They  are  scared.  There 
half  a  million  survivor  an- 
ut  there  who  receive  less 
Many  of  us  repre- 


these  people  who  are  living  right  on 
the  very  edge  of  poverty. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  am  I 
correct  that  this  applies  to  both  mili- 
tary and  civilian  retirees? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  associate  myself  with  this  bi- 
partisan effort  to  support  what  I  think 
is  a  creditable  approach  on  the  part  of 
this  House  to  address  the  comparabU- 
ity  feature  all  the  way  through  the  re- 
tirees for  both  civilian  and  military. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairmaji.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Downey),  which  would  restore 
the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  for  Federal  civilian  and  mili- 
tary retirees. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  previ- 
ously voted  to  recommend  to  the 
Budget  Committee  that  no  changes  be 
made  to  the  Federal  retirees'  COLA 
program.  I  lielieve  that  our  Federal  re- 
tirees, who  are  generally  living  on 
fixed  incomes,  have  made  more  than  a 
significant  contribution  to  our  Na- 
tion's economic  recovery  effort  by 
shouldering  the  affects  of  recent 
changes  in  the  procedure  by  which 
their  COLA  is  calculated. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  restor- 
ing the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment 
for  Federal  civilian  and  military  retir- 
ees. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Maryland. 

Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Downey  amendment 
and  I  am,  in  fact,  proud  to  be  a  cliief 
cosponsor  of  this  very  important  pro- 
posed revision  to  the  Jones  substitute. 

The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
correct  an  injustice  which  is  present  in 
the  Jones  bill  as  presently  written. 
While  veterans,  railroad  retirees,  and 
social  security  recipients  would  receive 
the  full  cost-of-living  increase  under 


the  Jones  substitute.  Federal  civilian 
and  military  retirees  would  not.  In- 
stead, the  bill  places  a  4-percent  cap 
on  cost  of  living  increases  for  this 
group. 

I  firmly  believe  that  it  is  unfair  to 
discriminate  in  this  manner  against 
one  retired  segment  of  our  population. 
They  have  worked  Just  as  hard  as 
other  retired  Americans  and  experi- 
ence the  same  financial  difficulties  as 
others  attempting  to  live  on  fixed  in- 
comes. I  think  that  it  is  also  important 
to  remember  that  these  retired  men 
and  women  dedicated  their  working 
years  to  t>ettering  the  welfare  and  se- 
curity of  this  country. 

In  short.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  to  urge 
the  adoption  of  this  important  amend- 
ment so  that  all  retirees  will  be  treat- 
ed in  an  equitable  manner  under  the 
Jones  substitute. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  3rielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

On  May  1,  I  responded  to  President 
Reagan's  radio  address  on  the  budget. 
At  that  time  I  asked  the  American 
people  to  write  the  President  with  Just 
one  message:  Be  fair,  Mr.  President,  be 
fair. 

I  stand  here  today  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues: Be  fair. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  is  very  simple. 
It  eliminates  the  unequal  burden 
placed  on  one  group  of  annuitants- 
Federal  and  military  retirees.  As  a 
member  of  both  the  Aging  Committee 
and  the  Post  Office  and  CivU  Service 
Committee,  and  as  someone  who  rep- 
resents a  large  number  of  retirees.  I 
have  witnessed  the  uncertainty  and 
disruption  in  the  lives  of  all  of  our  re- 
tired citizens. 

Last  year's  successful  administration 
action  eliminated  the  tinlce-a-year 
COLA  which  was  part  of  the  retire- 
ment benefits  received  by  retired  Fed- 
eral, postal,  and  military  retirees.  I  op- 
posed that  proposal,  as  did  many  other 
Democrats,  because  it  unfairly  singled 
out  one  group  of  retirees  in  order  to 
achieve  budget  savings.  During  periods 
of  high  inflation  and  rising  medical 
costs,  those  least  able  to  afford  it 
should  not  be  forced  to  lose  purchas- 
ing power.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent prevailed. 

This  year  the  President  proposed 
major  cuts  in  the  benefits  received  by 
almost  all  retired  Americans.  The 
Democrats  on  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee have  rejected  most  of  these 
cruel  reductions.  The  budget  we  are 


now  considering  does  not  cap  the 
COLA  for  those  receiving  social  securi- 
ty; it  does  not  cap  the  COLA  for  those 
receiving  a  pension  from  the  railroad 
retirement  system;  it  caps  the  COLA 
for  only  one  group— Federal  and  mili- 
tary retirees.  I  do  not  think  that  this 
House  intends  to  single  out  retired 
members  of  our  armed  services  for  an 
unequal  burden.  I  hope  this  House 
does  not  mean  to  tell  those  who  have 
spent  a  career  protecting  our  borders 
in  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  or  in  the  Customs  Service  that 
they  should  now  be  willing  to  sacrifice 
disproportionately.  I  am  not  willing  to 
ask  that  from  them. 

I  think  the  budget  we  pass  must  be 
fair.  That  is  why  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  DYSON.  ISx.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  which 
would  eliminate  the  cap  on  cost-of- 
living  adjustments  for  retired  Federal 
workers.  This  cap  is  contained  in  both 
the  Jones  and  Latta  substitute  which 
are  before  us  today. 

Granted,  the  cost-of-living  increases, 
as  measured  by  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  have  indeed  moderated.  Howev- 
er, inflation  still  persists  and  most  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  will  agree 
that  this  is  the  worst  enemy  of  individ- 
uals living  on  a  fixed  income.  The  4- 
percent  cap  on  COLA  which  is  con- 
tained in  both  substitutes  would  ask 
those  retired  Federal  workers  living  on 
fixed  incomes  to  pretend  that  inflation 
has  vanished. 

The  authors  of  the  respective  substi- 
tutes have  wisely  decided  not  to  cap 
social  security  COLA,  understanding 
that  to  do  so  would  severely  impact 
upon  the  beneficiaries  of  such  entitle- 
ment. Where,  may  I  ask,  is  the  equity 
in  this  proposal  which  caps  civU  serv- 
ice annuities? 

The  President's  February  budget  for 
1983,  which  has  provided  the  impetus 
for  this  prolonged  debate,  clearly  pre- 
sented the  Congress  with  some  fimda- 
mental  questions  about  our  national 
priorities.  One  of  our  highest  priorities 
as  a  nation— and  this  is  clearly  reflect- 
ed in  this  important  amendment— is  to 
continue  in  our  strong  commitment  to 
this  Nation's  retirees.  Unfortunately, 
in  considering  such  matters  during  the 
course  of  this  budget  process,  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  argue  for  additional  revenues 
that  would  naturally  increase  the 
budget  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983.  But 
can  we.  in  good  faith,  attempt  to  re- 
store this  Nation's  economic  well-being 
on  the  backs  of  one  sector  of  our  socie- 
ty? I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
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rationale  that  says  some  people  need 
to  have  their  retirement  incomes  pro- 
tected while  others  do  not.  This  kind 
of  reasoning  makes  no  sense  at  all  for 
me. 

Last  year,  at  the  impetus  of  the 
present  administration,  the  Congress 
ignored  a  contractual  obligation  and 
decided,  in  the  name  of  budget  re- 
straint, to  eliminate  the  twice-a-year 
COLA  pajrment  to  retired  Federal 
workers.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  have  to  re- 
count for  each  of  you  the  process 
which  led  to  the  reduction  in  COLA  (n 
last  year's  reconciliation  budget,  but  I 
would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  offer  one 
important  observation:  We  have  al- 
ready asked  Federal  employees  and  re- 
tirees alike  to  bear  a  significant 
burden  of  the  responsibility  of  restor- 
ing this  Nation's  economic  well-being. 
We  cannot  look  to  this  one  sector  and 
hope  to  solve  this  Nation's  economic 
woes.  But  this  administration  has  tried 
in  so  many  ways  to  create  the  illusion 
that  we  can.  I  think  the  time  has  come 
for  us  to  draw  the  line  in  the  sand.  It 
is  foolish  to  pretend  that  cutting  back 
on  benefits  and  pay  for  Federal  em- 
ployees and  retirees  is  going  to  make 
this  Nation  economically  strong.  It  is 
not.  Such  actions  will  only  further 
erode  the  economic  security  of  retir- 
ees, and  will  Impact  adversely  upon 
the  morale  of  our  civil  servants  who 
are  day-to-day  making  tremendous 
contributions  to  this  Nation's  well- 
being.  In  my  opinion,  we  are  imperil- 
ing the  quality  and  performance  of 
this  valuable  national  asset.  Should  we 
not  pause  and  reflect  on  what  effect 
this  will  have  on  those  still  in  the 
workforce  and  those  contemplating 
entering  it? 

There  was  a  time  during  President 
John  F.  Kennedy's  administration 
when  public  service  was  perceived  as 
an  honorable  place  in  this  society.  It 
was  looked  upon  by  many  as  a  privi- 
lege to  be  a  part  of  this  Nation's  desti- 
ny. This  feeling  stljl  dominates  the 
Federal  work  force  today.  Just  20 
years  ago  on  February  20,  1962  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stated,  "If  our  civil 
servants  are  to  fulfill,  with  skill  and  de- 
votion, their  obligations  to  the  Nation, 
the  Nation  must  fulfill  its  obligations 
to  the  career  service."  The  present  ad- 
ministration seems  to  have  overlooked 
the  value  of  such  public  service. 

On  a  corresponding  occasion  last 
year  when  this  hoiise  debated  the  om- 
nibus reconciliation  budget  for  1982,  I 
proudly  joined  many  of  my  col- 
leagues—although unsuccessfully— in 
opposing  the  so-called  Gramm-Latta 
substitute  which  reduced  the  twice-a- 
year  COLA  to  an  annual  adjustment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  Congress  in 
1976  last  revised  the  inflation  adjust- 
ment mechanism  eliminating  the  one 
percent  Idcker  and  providing  twice-a- 
year  COLA  instead,  it  made  a  commit- 
ment that  there  would  be  no  further 
changes  in  those  provisions  of  law  in- 


tended t<  protect  these  elderly  from 
the  impa;t  of  inflation.  The  adminis- 
tration-bi  eked  substitute  known  as 
Gramm-Lpitta  II  broke  that  commit- 
ment. 

There  ak-e  3.1  million  Federal  civilian 
and  mili|ary  retirees.  In  Maryland's 
First  Congressional  District  alone 
there  are  12,494  civilian  retirees,  survi- 
vors and  itheir  families  in  addition  to 
military  retirees  and  their  families. 
Contrary  to  popular  belief,  their  re- 
tirement benefits  Just  barely  keep 
pace  with  inflation.  The  average  civil- 
ian retiree  receives  only  $11,000  annu- 
ally, anfl  the  average  survivor- 
widows,  widowers,  and  children— re- 
ceives less  than  $400  per  month.  Any 
further  reduction  in  these  adjust- 
ments would  immediately  affect  the 
retirees  add  their  families  and  clearly 
would  be  ^nf  air. 

We  made  a  contract.  They  per- 
formed tl  leir  work  and  retirees  have  a 
right  to  e  icpect  that  their  Government 
will  keep  its  end  of  the  bargain.  I  tun 
pleased  t>  be  associated  with  my  col- 
league's imendment  and  I  iirge  the 
Members  of  this  House  to  give  it  their 
strong  en  lorsement. 

Mr.  DC  WNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CH  AIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlema  i  yield? 

Mr.  DC  WNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fron  Idaho. 

Mr.  Cf  AIG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
in  suppo  t  of  the  gentleman's  effort. 
Althougti  I  support  a  freeze.  I  also 
support  (quality.  This  is  an  equitable 
amendm<  nt. 

Mr.  DCWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ST  JMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DClWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fron  Arizona. 

Mr.  ST  JMP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  at  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Ct  airman,  no  one  has  been  a 
stronger  opponent  of  budget  deficits 
than  I.  Sfnce  first  coming  to  Congress, 
I  have  c4>ntinually  worked  and  voted 
for  steep  cuts  in  spending,  for  a  bal- 
anced bu  Iget,  and  against  increases  in 
the  natio  nal  debt. 

Howev<  r,  there  are  some  duties  and 
obligations  that  this  country  has 
which  I  believe  it  is  honorbound  to 
keep.  Oi  e  of  those  obligations  is  to 
those  wl  o  have  given  their  working 
life  in  mlitary  and  civilian  careers  to 
the  Unit<  d  States  and  its  citizens. 

We  ask  ed  those  people  to  serve  our 
country,  and  they  did.  We  promised 
them  tlu  t  if  they  did  those  Jobs,  they 
could  de  pend  on  certain  retirement 
benefits.  We  are  obligated  to  live  up  to 
our  part  of  the  contract:  they  did  the 
work,  thip  country  accepted  it. 

In  last!  year's  budget,  the  United 
States  reneged  on  its  promises  to 
those  wl^  have  served  us.  We  made  a 
moral   contract   with   them   that   we 
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would  adjust  their  retirement  twice  a 
year  for  the  increases  in  the  cost  of 
living.  No  one  forced  the  majority  in 
Congress  to  Qiake  that  promise,  but  it 
was  done.  The  employees  of  the 
United  Stated  relied  on  it.  They  gave 
us  their  year^.  Last  year,  after  we  had 
those  years  of  work.  Congress  turned 
around  and  eliminated  one  of  the  cost- 
of-living  adjustments  that  it  had  com- 
mitted this  country  to  deliver  to  its  re- 
tired employees. 

It  is  uncofiscionable  that  such  a 
breach  of  contract  and  honor  should 
occur  again,  |but  this  budget  proposes 
just  such  an  action  in  further  limiting 
the  one  remaining  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment. I  n|ust  oppose  that  action. 

We  have  ^  siiecial  duty  to  people 
who  have  worked  for  us.  They  must  be 
treated  fairly.  When  promises  are 
made  to  them,  they  must  be  kept. 
Congress  has  the  power  to  cut  their 
retirement  bfnefits,  but  that  does  not 
mean  that  itj  is  fair  or  right  to  do  so. 
Perhaps  the '  promises  were  not  wise, 
and  should  not  have  been  made,  but 
they  were,  "^he  time  to  change  the 
terms  of  an  {agreement  is  before  it  is 
relied  on.  Congress  did  not  do  that. 

The  countrv  and  the  Congress  would 
not  tolerate  k  huge  private  employer 
that  made  ai  contract  for  retirement 
benefits  with  his  employees  to  get 
them  to  do  t|ieir  work,  and  then  took 
those  benefits  away  after  the  employ- 
ees became  tjoo  old  to  continue  work- 
ing. Why  should  the  United  States 
have  a  lesser  standard  of  honor  and 
duty  toward  Its  own  responsibilities? 

If  we  need  to  make  any  changes, 
then  the  obligation  of  Congress  to  our 
Federal  retrees  dictates  that  the 
changes  appjy  to  those  now  entering 
the  system,  find  that  we  grandfather 
currently  in  the  system. 
CY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


ad  this  support  when  I 
endment  on  armed  serv- 


those  retire 

Mr.  DO 
man. 

I  wish  I 
moved  by 
ices. 

Mr.  FRAN^.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yi  eld? 

Mr.  DOWI EY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  BAj  issachusetts. 

Mr.  FRANK.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  congrativate  him. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  sup- 
port my  colleague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Dowmnr)  in  jhis  effort  to  provide  fair- 
ness for  retired  Federal  employees. 
The  budget  provisions  which  put  an 
arbitrary,  uhfair  4-percent  limit  on 
their  cost-o^living  increases  are  dis- 
criminatory ind  unjustified. 

The  cost  Of  living  goes  up  just  as 
much  for  retired  Federal  employees  as 
for  anyone  eOse.  Nor  is  it  fair  to  point 
to  a  few  exceptional  cases  of  distorted 
pensions  as  reasons  to  deny  pension 
fairness  to  the  vast  majority  of  Feder- 
al retirees,  «rho  are  not  wealthy  and 
who  were  npt,  on  the  whole,  highly 
paid  during  ttheir  working  years. 
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Last  year,  the  Stockman  budget, 
supported  by  the  Republican-South- 
ern Democratic  coalition  took  away 
one  of  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
these  retirees  previously  had— even 
though  the  President  had  promised  in 
his  campaign  not  to  take  away  their 
twice-annual  adjustments. 

To  single  out  Federal  retirees  now 
for  a  fiuther  penalty— and  it  is  a  pen- 
alty to  limit  their  COLA's  when  every 
other  retiree  category  gets  a  full  cost- 
of-living  adjustment— would  be  to  fur- 
ther penalize  people  who  deserve 
better  of  their  Government. 

These  employees  worked  hard  for 
years  on  behalf  of  their  fellow  citizens. 
It  would  be  unfair  to  break  faith  with 
them  now  by  cutting  their  cost-of- 
living  adjustments,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  given  us  a  chance  to  vote  a 
full  COLA  for  Federal  retirees. 

Mr.  EKDWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman.  It 
seems  to  be  very  nearly  unanimous. 
The  gentleman  from  New  York  cer- 
tainly deserves  our  thanks  for  having 
seized  the  initiative  and  corrected  this 
disparity  that  otherwise  would  have 
existed,  assuring  all  of  those  who  have 
served  faithfully  and  long  that  they 
will  be  treated  equitably  and  fairly  in 
their  retirement  years  and  not  made 
the  scapegoats  of  our  budgetary  ma- 
neuvers. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

•  Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  to  know  I 
commend  him  for  his  action. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee already  took  this  action  this  time. 
They  are  in  accord  with  you. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man on  getting  an  incredible  band- 
wagon rolling  here.  I  view  it  with  great 
dismay. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  and  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  to  lift  any  ar- 
bitrary caps  placed  on  the  cost-of- 


living  adjustments  for  Federal  and 
military  retirees.  There  is  an  Inequity 
in  our  budget  process.  We  would  single 
out  this  group  of  retirees  by  placing  a 
cap  on  the  cost-of-living  adjustments 
to  their  retirement  Income  when 
COLA'S  for  no  other  Federal  annu- 
itants have  even  been  addressed. 

My  amendment  on  COLA  seeks  to 
insure  that  we  treat  Federal  civil  serv- 
ice and  military  retirees  with  the  same 
consideration  as  other  Federal  annu- 
itants such  as  those  who  receive  social 
security,  veterans  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Cost-of-living  adjustments  for  these 
other  groups  have  not  been  considered 
for  cuts  and  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned by  efforts  to  target  civilian  and 
military  retirees  and  these  retirees 
only  for  denial  of  full  COLA  benefits. 

As  the  representative  of  a  large  con- 
stituency of  retired  Federal  and  mili- 
tary employees,  I  have  a  particular 
concern  over  such  issues  as  Federal  an- 
nuity compensation.  Many  of  my  re- 
tired constituents  have  contacted  me 
expressing  the  sentiment  that  "we're 
willing  to  participate  in  the  budget- 
cutting  process  but  we  resent  being 
asked  to  make  COLA  and  benefits  sac- 
rifices that  other  Federal  annuitants 
are  not  asked  to  make." 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the  issue 
of  cost-of-living  adjustments  is  one  of 
national  concern.  There  are  1.28  mil- 
lion civil  service  retirees  and  1.32  mil- 
lion military  retirees  across  the  coun- 
try who  receive  COLA's  to  their  Feder- 
al annuities.  Of  that  total,  though, 
only  100,000  of  these  people  live  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Federal  retirees  have  performed  im- 
portant and  vital  jobs  throughout 
their  careers  for  the  U.S.  Government. 
These  retirees  do  not  have  the  option 
of  seeking  other  employment.  They  do 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  change  to 
other  Jobs  which  may  be  more  consist- 
ent in  compensation  programs  and 
policy.  These  people  are  completely 
and  totaly  dependent  on  the  actions 
we,  as  a  body,  take  regarding  their  re- 
tirement incomes— income  they  have 
earned  through  their  years  of  service 
to  the  American  public  and  income  on 
which  they  pay  taxes,  unlike  other 
Federal  aimuitants. 

We  must  treat  these  Individuals 
fairly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  consider 
the  national  importance  of  this 
amendment  and  join  me  in  supporting 
this  amendment  to  lift  the  cap  on 
COLA  for  Federal  and  military  retir- 
ees. 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  support  the  amendment 
of  my  colleague  from  New  York  that 
would  preserve  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments. Capping  COLA'S  would  be 
grossly  unfair  to  millions  of  civil  serv- 
ice and  military  retirees  whose  pur- 
chasing power  would  be  painfully 
eroded. 

It  would  ask  those  retirees  living  on 
fixed  incomes  to  pretend  that  inflation 


has  vanished.  I  think  there  is  enough 
fiction  to  Reaganomlcs  already. 

Wisely  the  Budget  Committee  decid- 
ed not  to  cap  social  seciu-ity  COLA, 
understanding  that  to  do  so  would 
work  a  severe  hardship  on  those  re- 
tired Americans  who  have  no  other 
protection  from  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion. 

Neither  does  the  resolution  propose 
to  cap  pensions  of  veterans  and  rail- 
road retirees. 

To  single  out  some  retirees  for  spe- 
cial treatment  in  the  name  of  economy 
is  offensive  to  the  American  tradition 
of  fair  play. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  understand  the 
rationale  that  says  some  people  need 
to  have  their  retirement  incomes  pro- 
tected while  others  do  not.  This  kind 
of  reasoning  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
me. 

It  seems  to  me  we  are  witnessing 
dangerous  contempt  for  those  who 
make  up  the  Federal  work  force  and 
those  who  have  retired  from  it.  We 
seem  to  feel  they  are  fair  game  any 
time  the  Federal  Government  needs  to 
economize.  We  have  come  to  regard 
them  as  sacrificial  lambs  at  the  budget 
altar. 

Last  year  we  ignored  a  contractual 
obligation  and  decided,  in  the  name  of 
budget  restraint,  to  eliminate  the 
twice-a-year  COLA  pasonent  to  retired 
Federal  workers.  Having  so  easily  done 
that,  some  of  my  colleagues  now  cava- 
lierly say.  "let  us  take  it  all  away:  it's 
the  politically  safe  and  expedient 
thing  to  do." 

This  is  playing  recklessly  with  the 
future.  We  have  asked  Federal  work- 
ers to  bear  too  much  of  the  burden  of 
the  Reagan  economic  experiment. 

By  treating  Federal  workers  as 
second-class  citizens— and  believe  me 
that  this  is  what  we  are  doing— we  are 
imperiling  the  quality  and  perform- 
ance of  this  valuable  national  asset. 

The  record  is  clear  that  we  are 
having  trouble  recruiting  and  holding 
on  to  the  best  peoople  to  fill  impor- 
tant jobs.  At  some  of  our  most  respect- 
ed institutions  we  cannot  fUl  key  pcni- 
tions.  Good  people  are  leaving  every 
day,  either  opting  for  early  retirement 
or  being  lured  away  by  the  private 
sector.  Anyone  who  thinks  this  is  an 
exaggeration  should  read  the  testimo- 
ny presented  before  the  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee  or  go 
back  and  read  some  of  the  articles  in 
major  publications  like  the  New  York 
Times  and  Newsweek. 

There  is  a  false  belief  that  all  is  well 
with  the  Federal  work  establishment 
because  workers  are  secure  in  their 
jobs,  are  well  paid,  and  can  look  for- 
ward to  generous  pensions. 

Today  this  picture  is  a  false  one. 
This  administration  has  made  a  farce 
of  job  security.  Federal  workers  from 
Washington  to  California  fear  RIF  ac- 
tions. Comparability  in  pay,  which  is 
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supposed  to  be  guaranteed  under  law, 
has  become  a  Joke.  Moreover,  benefits 
that  were  supposed  to  lure  and  keep 
Federal  workers,  have  declined  below 
those  in  the  private  sector.  Benefit  re- 
ductions work  a  special  hardship  for 
the  elderly  retired,  whose  medical 
costs  are  soaring  out  of  sight. 

This  proposal  to  cap  COLA  is  both 
unfair  aiid  shortsighted.  To  allow  it  to 
stand  would  inflict  unnecessary  pain 
on  the  one  hand  and  exacerbate  seri- 
ous morale  problems  on  the  other. 

If  we  continue  to  make  Federal  em- 
ployees economic  scapegoats,  we  will 
create  the  kind  of  second-rate  work 
force  that  the  demagogues  say  we 
have  now. 

It  wiUbe  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

BCs.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  what  is  the  status  of  the  time 
remaining  on  either  side? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlemAn 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Downey)  has  1 
minute  remaining,  and  there  is  also  re- 
maining 10  minutes  to  Members  who 
wish  to  oppose  the  gentleman's 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairnoan,  I  at 
this  point  reserve  my  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  any  member 
of  the  Budget  Committee  or  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  seek  recognition 
to  oppose  the  amendment? 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentlewoman 
from  California  is  recognized. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Frehzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
love-in.  or  whatever  it  is.  is  going  to 
add  another  $6  billion  to  our  deficit.  If 
there  is  any  group  of  employees  any- 
where who  have  not  been  on  fixed 
income  but  have  been  on  an  escalator, 
it  is  this  particular  group. 

We  simply  cannot  control  our  spend- 
ing if  we  yield  on  this  item.  We  have 
been  warned  that  control  of  entitle- 
ments is  the  key  to  control  of  the 
budget.  If  we  vote  for  this  amendment, 
we  are  giving  away  the  key. 

We  will  have  told  the  world,  the 
credit  markets,  and  our  constituents, 
that  we  are  continuing  on  the  same 
profligate  course  as  before. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FIEDLE31.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarlcs  of  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

D  1620 

Somewhere  this,  has  got  to  stop.  I 
thought  we  were  determined  to  resist 
"business  as  usual."  We  certainly  are 
in  a  "business  as  usual"  mood  this 
afternoon.  Not  only  are  we  in  unseem- 
ly fiscal  retreat,  but  we  are  shameless 
in  rationalizing  that  retreat.  This  pro- 
gram is  out  of  control,  and  a  modest 
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limit  its  growth  wlU 
widespread  hardship. 
EDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
utes  to  the  gentleman  from 
olina  (Mr.  Johhston). 
HNSTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  n^er  stood  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  to  recommend  any  more  spend- 
ing, and  I  never  thought  the  first  time 
would  be  in  connection  with  the  mili- 
tary and  civilian  retirement  system, 
which  if  already  generous,  in  my  opin- 
len  we  have  a  situation  where 
enerals  are  making  more  than 
y's  Chief  of  Staff,  something 
,  But,  the  way  to  con-ect  it  is 
me  parameters,  some  rational 
parameters  on  retirement  benefits  and 
not  create  a  two-tier  system  in  COLA. 
To  single  out  civilian  and  military 
retirees  for  the  elimination  of  COLA 
increases  offends  my  sense  of  fairness. 
I  do  inot  understand  how  we  can 
have  oi|e  group  of  COLA  recipients  al- 
lowed tp  continue  to  receive  increases 
in  theli^  nontaxable  income— and  I  am 
talking  about  social  security  recipients 
as  well  as  others— and  I  might  add 
that  I  have  no  group  of  civilian  or 
militar]  retirees  of  any  consequences 
in  my  c  istrict,  and  I  am  perfectly  pre- 
pared t )  vote  to  freeze  COLA's  on  ev- 
eryone, but  I  am  not  prepared  to 
single  out  civilian  and  military  retirees 
just  because  it  is  politically  easy  and 
this  is  dne  way  of  trying  to  save  a  little 
bit  of  ifoney,  but  It  Is  simply  not  fair. 
Let  u$  put  some  limits  on  retirement 
pay.  Let  us  say  that  one  cannot  make 
more  tl  lan  75  percent  of  what  the  cur- 
rent piy  is  for  active  service  so  that 
the  reired  Speaker  of  the  House 
cannot  make  more  than  the  current 
Speaker  of  the  House,  but  let  us  not 
do  it  by  starting  to  single  out  a  group 
of  pol:  tically  vulnerable  people  be- 
cause t  liey  are  concentrated  in  a  few 
areas,  uid  start  creating  a  two-tier 
system  of  COLA's. 

The  elimination  or  limitation  of 
COLA  Increases  in  the  case  of  these 
retired  will  impact  the  lower  income 
recipients  most  severely,  but  will  do 
nothing  to  correct  the  problems  here- 
tofore Inentioned  and  will  do  nothing 
about  double  and  triple  dippers.  Let  us 
solve  the  problem,  but  do  it  fairly. 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  iminutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  (Mr.  Parris). 

Mr.  9ARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just  so 
we  do  tiot  have  any  misimderstandirig 
in  regard  to  this  matter,  this  amend- 
ment restores  the  full  cost-of-living  ad- 
justment to  military  and  Federal  civil- 
ian retirees.  The  cost  is  civilian,  $273 
million,  and  military,  $217  million. 
That  U  the  outlay,  in  spite  of  the  ar- 
guments of  my  good  friend  from  Min- 
nesota. The  outlay  Is  $488  million  in 
1983.  I,  too,  would  like  to  congratulate 
the  g^tleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
DowNfY),  for  having  the  good  judg- 
ment ito  Introduce  an  amendment 
identic^  to  mine,  and  I  am  delighted 
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not    to  support  lis  amendment  in  order  to 


get  this  Job  jdone. 

Mr.  Chaitman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentlerian's  amendment  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  offering  an  identical 
amendment!  to  my  amendment  No.  45. 
This  amendment  would  restore  the 
full  cost-of-living  adjustment  to  mili- 
tary and  Federal  civilian  retirees.  If 
the  House  loes  not  take  action  to  re- 
store the  COLA,  1.2  million  military 
retirees  and  1.7  million  civilian  retirees 
will  have  tl  eir  COLA  capped  at  4  per- 
cent. 

Military  atnd  Federal  civilian  retirees 
should  not  jbe  treated  any  differently 
than  those  retirees  who  receive  social 
security  benefits.  These  individuals 
have  eamdd  their  benefits  and  the 
Federal  OoVemment  has  a  contractual 
and  moral  Obligation  to  see  that  these 
COLA'S  arej  protected  from  any  reduc- 
tions. I 

These  individuals  living  on  fixed  in- 
comes are  especially  hard  hit  by  the 
high  cost  of  living.  I  am  sure  you  have 
heard  front  many  military  and  civilian 
retirees  in  your  districts  who  were  out- 
raged by  the  loss  of  their  COLA's  due 
to  last  years  budget.  If  we  do  not  act 
now  to  restore  their  full  COLA,  they 
will  be  facihg  the  possibility  of  having 
their  benefits  reduced  even  further. 

I  submit  I  that  these  people  do  not 
object  to  njaking  their  contribution  to 
society  bu|  they  have  already  done 
more  than  |  has  been  required  of  any 
other  groit?  of  citizens.  Their  well- 
thought-ouK  plans  for  retirement  will 
be  severely  disrupted  if  their  COAL's 
are  reduced  further. 

By  removing  the  4-percent  cap  on 
their  cost-of-living  adjustments,  this 
amendment  would  merely  have  the 
effect  of  tijeating  these  retirees  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  are  treating  social 
seciu-lty  recipients.  We  are  only  asldng 
for  equity,  and  fairness. 

Like  most  of  my  colleagues,  I  believe 
that  we  mist  do  something  about  the 
size  of  the  budget  deficit  projected  for 
1983.  But  ve  can  reduce  the  deficit  in 
a  responsiWe  manner  without  jeopard- 
izing the  security  of  military  and  Fed- 
eral civiliah  retirees.  I  hope  that  you 
will  support  this  amendment. 

Ms.  FI£tDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  mlHute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  ^Mr.  Beard). 

Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
ask  the  author  of  the  amendment  a 
question,  could  he  give  me  any  idea  of 
the  unfun^led  liability  of  the  Federal 
system  no^  I  was  told  that  last  year 
we  had  $16  billion  to  pay  for  the  re- 
tirement, ind  only  $3  billion  was  paid 
for  out  oi  employees'  contributions, 
and  $12  biQ.ion  was  not. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  am  advised  by  staff 
that  it  Is  oyer  $50  billion. 

Mr.  BEAIRD.  Over  $50  billion.  Total 
unfunded  <  tf  over  $50  billion. 
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Ms.    FIEDLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  sary  defense  spending  and  one-sided  ment  benefits  and  this  year  is  no  ex- 

yleld  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  tax  reductions.  Yet,  we  cannot  support  ception 

^iiJ?^^}^iS?^Lir„,»n  M  h«  *  ''*"^!L?^'"r^  adjustment  for  The  budget  resolution  before  us  pro- 
Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  our  retired  Federal  workers.  vides  for  a  4-Dercent  mn  nn  liwi^i  t^^ 
been  said  here  that  this  proposed  Last  November,  the  Subcommittee  t^'s  c^-S  LSSiSS  i 
amendment  is  one  based  on  equality,  of  Census  and  Population,  which  I  urge  my  MUeLniesto  reie^is  »;« 
This  is  the  equality  of  the  profligate.  chair,  held  a  heartog  on  chaiSS^to  SS^T^d^e^^Se  pro4,iSf 
."J^^""^**  terrorist  who  has  cap-  the  Consumer  Price  Index.  We  ex-  T?ere  is  bro^aSeSnent  tha?socia^ 
tured  four  taxpayers  and  Icept  them  in  piored  the  effect  of  these  changes  on  secmlty  reciSJnteSSd  i2lve^2I 
a  <»ve,  and  decided  after  killing  three  the  common  taxpayer.  Now,  the  House  fS  7  ISSnt  cistS-llJS  !<U^? 
of  them-and  that  is  what  we  do  when  is  examining  the  impact  of  a  COLA  on  nSnt  beS^?t  is^e?  solT^ro^^^^^ 
we  refuse  to  deal  with  Cost  of  living  on  the  average  American  citizen.  The  CPI  amSnstjSfUtion.  Protection 
other  programs-decides  he  must  kill  and  COLA's  are  linked  inexorably  to  TSfonrnt  a  J^ll  COLA  for  PWi.«.i 
the  other  taxpayer  he  holds  hostage  the  well  being  of  American  taxnavers  I.  ^"PPf "  *  ^^^  COLA  for  Federal 
so  that  he  can  treat  all  four  of  them  and  pldeSlLSoy^  taxpayers  retirees  for  precisely  the  same  reason, 
eauallv  t  /iTi  T*  .  "uyioy««».  Federal  retiree's  Incomes  are  fixed  and 
TS'^amendment  will  cost  the  tax-  port  The  worSig'^'lSdlCenf  ^hev  have  only  the  COLA  to  keep  pace 
payere  $5  billion  to  $6  biUion  in  the  thte  coirry^  ?lS2  tacludes  tSose  T'^*"  "Nation.  Federal  retirees  will 
next  3  years.  The  terrorists  in  this  who  sJ^nSr  retirSbiS  Imve  lose  purcliashig  power  they  will  never 
House,  who  specialize  in  spending  Theh- ifvesseTvS  the  nubile  regain,  if  their  COLA's  are  capped, 
money  our  Nation  does  not  have  1  Mrs  SSSS^fr  Mr  Ph.ir™»r,  Unlike  social  security.  Federal  retire- 
should  stop  killing  the  hostage  tax-  f  ^  ta^^SSt  of^he  S^Tv  S!"'  *^"^"'*  *"  ^^-  "^^  ^^"^ 
payers.  amy^rtmpnt  Downey  Government  takes  a  share  of  the  bene- 
We  know  that  the  cost  of  living  as  ^V,V^„^^„  „„^„^„„„*  i  ..  ^  '*^  P*^^  ^  retired  Federal  employees, 
measured  by  CPI  is  overstated,  and  we  .hi  Jfr^oiI^^H!^ /i.^  k^*1?*  °^  ^  ^'^-  ^^^e™'  retirees  pay  more 
know  that  the  rate  of  inflation  Is  h-fo^!^tHo  k  i^  *  k*'  *^f^°"l<*  JV?*^  than  $2.5  billion  in  Federal  taxes, 
down,  and  down  sharply.  The  4-per-  ^!^Z  Sn„^^  l^LfJ*"^*  kV^^  ^he  budget  resolution  would  require 
cent  cap  represents  very  little,  but  TpJ^.tSo^  wf.S  ™1h«h^\?."'**^J  ^^^eral  retirees  to  pay  for  congres- 
wlth  this  amendment,  we  lose  even  ffive  °^n^t  ^  SSS?/Sf.  .^f^^'f*  «'°"*1  economic  errors  We  all  taow 
that.  This  is  not  equality.  It  might  be  StiS^  ISS^eSte^r  r^tiiS  r^J^^^  '^*'  ^^^^™^  spending,  more  than  any 
good  politics,  but  it  is  lousy  economics,  i^}^? r^t^^^V^f^i?  «5^L?=  1^^  ^^^^^  factor,  is  responsible  for  infla- 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Tnpr^in^  ?i^  r«^f^H^^oH^*^♦^ '^^^  tlon.  Congress  has  gone  astray  by  per- 
yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  triTJ^^^.il^i^^^d  fitting  deficits  to  mount,  and  we  Sow 
from  niinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn).  J°  "«*  ?^5*^ J„  ^^Jf  .ffffJ^'^J  }}^  want  to  force  Federal  retirees  to  com- 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  V^^J^^^f^Ji  ?P  "ot  support  it  for  re-  pensate  for  our  mistakes, 

thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yielding.  iiremenn.ui^  s  eitner  ^as^                              objecUons  and 

My  coUeague  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  .  J?^S^^°o''tl%•»,*f t ^?,^ '*1^  ^he  objSir^  of  mU?  of  S?  Si 

Bearb)  asked  what  the  unfunded  U-  *^^**-  ^}  "»«<*.  'o  »»  that  retired  civil  leagues,    the   semiannual    COLA    for 

abilities  of  these  pension  funds  are.  I  J*^"?^^  fS,  co^SJi'e'l^^S  in2r.^"  ^^  re?Se4  wS^iSinaS^  Now 

have  conducted  a  study  and  Issued  the  V°P  °^  */*^  consumerprice  index  ad-  ^g  fj^j,  j^ose  who  have  served  the 

information  before.  The  civil  service  '^^l^^^L^'^^J^'^  J^t^'fJ^,  "^^  Federal     Gov^rmnent     woSSSg     i? 

pension  fund  has  an  unfunded  liabUity  ^?!i  *^°!^  *^°  ^'"^  **«^°^/,^«^  ^*-  Congress  will  shatter  their  expecta- 

in  excess  of  $300  bUlion;  together  with  [««??  ^  P"*'"^ .  ^J^^<^^^  ought  to  share  ^^^^  ^nd  their  hopes.               e*Pec«» 

the  military  and  the  other  Federal  "» the  prc^uctivity  gains  of  society  as  Las^          .        ..^ 

plans  there  is  over  $1  trillion  in  un-  »  *^°i«- J°J  b"d««t  reasons,  that  1-  Be5?een  1976  Sid  1981   F^enS^tiJ: 

funded  pension  Uablllties  in  Federal  P«r<f "*  ^^^ker  was  removed  and  we  ^g  Jlieflte   hive   be^n^^  to 

pension  funds.  went  to  twice  a  year  cost-of-living  ad-  ^fvenarlM                            reduced   in 

Ms.    FIEDLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I  J»^tments.  Last  year,  for  budget  rea-  '^"''^  '^^^■ 

yield    30    seconds    to    the    gentleman  sons,    Congress,    over   my   objections,  l.  One  percent  adjustment  (add-on) ..     1976 

from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Nelligan).  voted  to  eliminate  the  twice  a  year    2.  Retlremnent  income  credit 1977 

Mr.   NELLIGAN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I  COLA  and  pay  the  adjustment  only    3.  Sick  pay  exclusion i977 

rise  in  support  of  the  amendment.  I  °"*^  *  ye»i.                                                     4.  Social  security  spouse  offset 1978 

would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman  Now.  we  seem  to  have  discovered  a  5-    EllmlnaUon    of    the    look-back 

from  New  York  for  this  amendment.  "®w  w*y  to  kick  retirees.  Why  not  cap       COLA i980 

and  associate  myself  with  his  remarks  their  COLA  at  some  artificial  level?  8.  Pro-ration  of  the  initial  COLA  for 

and  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle-  The  unmistakable  effect  of  this  action    ^^""""^ ^^^ 

man  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris).  ^  to  reduce  how  much  retirees  get.  In-  ^-  Twlce-a-year  COLA  reduced  to  one 

Mr.    DOWNEY.    Mr.    Chairman.    I  nation  wiU  erode  their  pensions.                   *  *'**' ^*'" 

yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  It  seems  to  me  that  if  the  cost  of  I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Garcia).  COLA's  is  too  high,  we  ought  to  that  no  one  gets  rich  on  a  Federal  re- 
Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  re-  reduce  inflation.  We  can  reduce  infla-  tiree's  pension.  The  average  monthly 
definition  of  the  Consumer  Price  tion  by  balancing  the  budget.  And,  as  I  payment  is$992  and  three-quarters  of 
Index  has  more  long  lasting  implica-  have  said,  we  can  balance  the  budget  Federal  retirees  receive  less  than 
tions  for  the  American  taxpayer  than  by  cutting  defense  spending  and  ellmi-  $1,000  a  month.  These  people  of 
might  be  anticipated.  Debate  over  the  nating  the  excesses  of  last  year's  tax  modest  means  believe  their  retirement 
CPI  ranges  from  Its  effect  on  inflation  bill.  system  amounts  to  a  moral  contract 
to  the  Impact  it  has  on  the  cost-of-  In  the  meanwhile,  we  should  adopt  between  them  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
llvlng    adjustment.    Retired    Federal  the  Downey  amendment  and  not  take  emment. 

workers  have  been  asked  to  accept  an  out  our  failure  to  control  inflation  on  The  congressional  response  to  the 

artificial  limit  on  a  cost-of-living  ad-  the  group  in  society  least  able  to  make  years  of  dedicated  service  provided  by 

Justment  of  their  pensions.  Those  who  adjustments  for  inflation.*  Federal  retirees  is  to  strike  at  their 

have  served  the  Government  should  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  very  source  of  livelihood.   We  must 

be  remembered  after  retirement.  support  of  the  Downey  amendment.  reject  this  course  of  action. 

We  are  more  willing  to  throw  an  ex-  Every  year,  would-be  budget  cutters  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 

cessive  amount  of  funds  into  unneces-  renew  their  attack  on  Federal  retire-  amendment. 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  to  restore 
the  full  cost-of-living  adjustment  for 
retired  Federal  workers.  The  House 
Budget  Committee's  proposal  arbitrar- 
ily caps  Federal  retired  workers'  cost- 
of-living  adjustment  at  4  percent,  re- 
gardless of  what  the  CPI  requires, 
while  at  the  same  time  provides  the 
full  COLA  indexing  to  continue  for  all 
other  Federal  retirement  programs; 
such  as,  social  security,  railroad  retire- 
ment, and  veterans  programs.  The 
House  Budget  Committee,  in  its  rec- 
ommendations, has  relegated  almost  2 
million  retired  civilian  Federal  work- 
ers to  second-class  citizenry  by  sin- 
gling them  out  for  unfair  and  discrimi- 
natory treatment. 

I  applaud  the  action  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  recognizing  the  justice 
and  fairness  of  allowing  the  full  index- 
ing of  these  other  programs,  but  I 
cannot  for  the  life  of  me  understand 
the  committee's  action  in  denying 
equal  treatment  to  our  retired  Federal 
workers. 

What  is  it  about  a  retired  Federal  or 
postal  worker  that  makes  them  better 
able  to  withstand  the  ravages  of  infla- 
tion? Does  the  Budget  Committee  an- 
ticipate that  these  retirees  will  receive 
an  exemption  from  any  price  increase 
over  4  percent  next  year?  Certainly,  if 
the  House  recognizes  the  wisdom  of 
protecting  elderly  Americans  from  in- 
flation, then  it  ought  to  protect  all  re- 
tirees and  not  exclude  Federal  retirees 
from  this  protection. 

I  know  in  the  report  accompanying 
the  Budget  Committee  resolution 
there  is  a  mention  of  parity  as  a  justi- 
fication for  capping  Federal  retirees 
COLA  at  4  percent— the  same  figure  as 
the  4  percent  the  Budget  Committee 
assumes  as  the  Federal  pay  raise  in 
fiscal  year -1983.  I  assume  this  parity 
argument  refers  to  a  parity  of  injus- 
tice. 

As  chair  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Compensation  and  Employee  Bene- 
fits, I  know  Federal  pay,  under  the 
Pay  Comparability  Act,  ought  to  in- 
crease by  over  18  percent  this  year.  So, 
what  the  Budget  Committee  proposes 
to  do  is  to  grant  an  unfair  pay  raise  of 
4  percent  and  then  link  an  unfair 
COLA  for  Federal  retirees  and  Justify 
one  with  the  other. 

I  must  say  I  am  absolutely  opposed 
to  this  kind  of  treatment  of  our  Feder- 
al workers  and  retirees.  I  know  some 
critics  of  the  Federal  retirement  pro- 
gram delight  in  telling  horror  stories 
about  how  lucrative  are  Federal  retire- 
ment benefits.  Allow  me  to  set  the 
record  straight  with  a  few  statistical 
facts. 

There  are  approximately  1.4  million 
Federal  civilian  retirees  receiving  an 
average  annuity  of  $1,046  a  month. 
There  are  also  approximately  500,000 
surviving  spouses  receiving  a  Federal 
annuity  that  averages  $455  a  month. 


Of  coarse.  Federal  retirees,  unlike 
social  security  beneficiaries,  pay  State 
and  locu  and  Federal  income  tax  on 
these  benefits  so  the  net  annuity  is 
considerfibly  less.  Can  any  Member  of 
the  Hoube  tell  me  how  they  expect  a 
surviving  spouse  to  live  on  less  than 
$450  a  month?  Is  it  fair  to  deny  these 
elderly  Americans,  who  served  their 
Oovemment  with  distinction,  the 
same  kiqd  of  COLA  protection  that  we 
provide  to  all  others? 

Incidentally,  of  the  500,000  surviving 
spouses  who  receive  less  than  $450  per 
month,  almost  all  of  them  are  elderly 
women.  In  fact,  over  100,000  or  20  per- 
cent of  the  surviving  spouses  are  80- 
year-old  women,  and  50  percent  or 
250,000  purviving  spouses  are  women 
over  70  years  of  age. 

Why  does  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee recognize  the  fairness  of  a  full 
COLA  llor  social  security  recipients, 
for  railri>ad  retirees,  and  for  veterans, 
but  not  for  these  other  needy  retirees? 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  retirees  need  pro- 
tection jFrom  inflation— not  Jiist  the 
politically  powerful,  not  Just  a  select 
group — but  all  retirees;  and,  therefore, 
I  urge  adoption  of  the  amendment  re- 
storing ihe  full  COLA  for  Federal  re- 
tiir66s 

Mr.  lioWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  ba^k  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CJHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lasta),  and  the  amendment  in 
the  natare  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  geivleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  (;|uestion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RXCOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.    AADHAM.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  reca  rded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  yote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  ind  there  were— ayes  327,  noes 
94,  not  ^ting  11,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1201 
AYES— 327 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony    I 

Applegate  | 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

BafalU 

Bailey  (M^> 

Bailey  (P/^ 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


Bethune 

BeviU 

BiacKi 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

BoTAer 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carney 

Chappell 


Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 


Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dicks 

Dlngell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

English 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Pascell 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

PIndley 

Pish 

Pithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

FV>glletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Gliclunan 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmid 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


Archer 

Aspin 

Badham 

Beard 

Benedict 
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Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Johnston 
Jones  (NO 
Jones  (TN) 
Kwtetuneier 


in 

Kemp 
Kennelly 
KUdee 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomanlno 

LWItM 


Lemth 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

liCVltM 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


•farkey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Itavroules 

Muzoli 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

MIkulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

lOneU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Ifurtlia 

Myen 


Mateiier 

Ne«l 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Oxiw 

FUMtU 

Parrts 

Fuhayan 

Fktman 

FMterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

NOES— 94 

BUey 
Breaux 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CO) 
BroyhUl 


Peyser 

Price 

Prltchard 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuas 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

SantlrU 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Sharmon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WiUlams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Burgener 

Butler 

Carman 

Cheney 

CoaU 
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Collins  (TX) 

Hagedom 

Roberts  (SD) 

Conable 

Hance 

Robinson 

Conte 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roemer 

Coughlln 

Hansen  (OT) 

Rostenkowski 

Crane,  Daniel 

Hartnett 

Rousselot 

Crane.  Philip 

HUer 

Rudd 

Daniel.  Dan 

Huckaby 

Sawyer 

Dannemeyer 

Jenkins 

Schulze 

Daub 

Jones  (OK) 

Sensenbrenner 

Dickinson 

Kindness 

Shumway 

Doman 

Livingston 

Siljander 

Dreier 

Martin  (IL) 

Smith  (AL) 

Duim 

McOory 

Smith  (NE) 

Edwards  (AL) 

McCloskey 

Smith  (OR) 

Emery 

McDonald 

Snowe 

Erdahl 

McKinney 

Staton 

Erlenbom 

Michel 

Stenholm 

Penwick 

Miller  (OH) 

Stratton 

Fields 

Moore 

Tauzin 

Poisythe 

Moorhead 

Thomas 

Fountain 

Paul 

Vander  Jagt 

Prenzel 

Petri 

Weber  (MN) 

Gibbons 

Pickle 

Whittaker 

Oradlson 

Porter 

Winn 

Oramm 

Pursell 

Wylie 

Gregg 

Ritter 

Orisham 

Roberts  (KS> 

NOT  VOTING- 

11 

Bingham 

Crockett 

Rhodes 

Boggs 

Ertel 

Solomon 

Burton,  John 

LatU 

Stanton 

Chisholm 

Marks 

D  1640 

Messrs.  ROGERS,  STANGELAND. 
WALKER,  EMERSON,  KEMP.  JEF- 
FRIES, PASHAYAN,  and  REGULA 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendments  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute and  the  Latta  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  were  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  seek 
recognition  to  offer  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  the  Aspin  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If  not, 
does  any  other  Member  seek  recogni- 
tion for  that  purpose? 

For  what  purpose  does  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Parris)  seek 
recognition? 

Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  the 
author  of  the  next  two  pending 
amendments,  both  of  which  have  been 
previously  adopted  on  this  day,  which 
is  a  pretty  good  day  by  anybody's  ba- 
rometer, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
withdraw  both  amendments. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  does  not  need  unanimous 
consent. 

AMKNDIIEinS  OFFERED  BY  MR.  HUGHES  TO  THE 
AJfENDHXNT  IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFTERED  BY  MR.  LATTA,  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OPPERED  BY 
MR.  JONES  OP  OKLAHOMA,  AND  THE  AMEND- 
MENT IN  THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTmrTE  OP- 
PERED BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  To 
which  substitute  is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  offered? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  offer  my 
amendment  en  bloc  to  each  of  the  sub- 
stitutes. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  that  his 
amendment  be  offered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  so  to  ask 
the  gentleman,  is  the  impact  of  his 
amendment  the  same  on  each  of  the 
budgets  to  which  he  is  amending? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  exactly  the  same.  The 
impact  would  be  to  raise  the  level  of 
funding  in  each  of  the  budgets  to  what 
in  fact  is  the  OMB  current  service 
budget  level,  which  is  about  $4.85  bil- 
lion. So  the  impact  is  the  same. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  would  the  figures 
on  the  gentleman's  amendment  be 
different  for  each  of  the  different 
budgets  then? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  They  would  have  to 
be  because  the  Latta  budget  is  below 
Jones,  for  instance,  by  about  $220  mil- 
Uon. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  then  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  impact  to  the  deficits  at 
the  end  of  each  of  the  budgets  would 
be  different? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  would  be  different. 
The  Aspin  and  the  Jones  budgets  are 
essentially  the  same.  The  Latta  budget 
is  basically  about  $220  million  below 
the  Jones  and  Aspin  budgets  and 
about  $420  million  below  OMB  current 
service  figxires. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  then  the  gentle- 
man, in  making  his  unanimous-con- 
sent request,  is  asking  for  a  little  bit 
different  kind  of  application  as  it  per- 
tains to  each  amendment,  but  the 
effect  on  the  overall  budget  for  the 
Department  of  Justice  will  be  the 
same;  is  that  right? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  right.  I  am 
Just  trying  to  save  some  time.  Instead 
of  offering  the  amendments  sequen- 
tially, which  I  would  do,  I  am  trying  to 
save  us  the  grief  and  aggravation  of 
going  through  three  different  debates 
on  the  issue.  It  essentially  raises  the 
Justice  budget  to  what  in  fact  is  the 
OMB  current  service  budget.  So  the 
impact  is  the  same  on  all  of  the  budg- 
ets. But  because  the  Latta  budget  is 
about  $220  million  below  the  Jones 
budget  in  this  particular  category,  the 
figures  are  different.  That  is  all. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  Just 
to  clarify  the  situation. 

How  much  does  the  gentleman's 
amendment  add  to  the  deficit  in  the 
case  of  each  of  the  three  different  sub- 
situtes?  How  much  does  it  add  to  the 
Latta,  for  example. 


Mr.  HUGHES.  $250  million  for 
Jones  and  Aspin  and  $450  million 
roughly  for  Latta. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  That  is  the  outlay 
figure? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  That  is  the  outlay 
figure. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  that  the  amendments  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Hughes  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Latta,  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspin: 

Increase  budget  authority  by  $451,000,000 
In  fiscal  year  1983.  by  $561,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  by  $621,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985: 

Increase  outlays  by  $501,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  by  $511,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  by  $621,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  by  $451,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$511,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$621,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase   the   aggregate   outlay   level 
$501,000,000      in      fiscal      year      1983, 
$511,000,000     in     fiscal     year     1984, 
$621,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  deficit  by  $501,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  by  $511,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984  and  by  $621,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

To  the  matter  concerning  Function  750: 
Administration  of  Justice: 

Increase  Budget  Authority  by 
$251,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
$261,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$271,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  outlays  by  $251,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  by  $261,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  by  $271,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  by  $251,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$261,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$271,000,000  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlay  level 
$251,000,000     In      fiscal     year      1983. 
$261,000,000     in     fiscal     year     1984 
$271,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increase  the  deficit  by  $251,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983:  by  $261,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  by  $271,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Mr.  HUGHES  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. 

I  checked  with  the  author  of  the 
amendment  and  with  the  minority, 
and  there  Is  agreement  to  limit  debate 
on  this  amendment  to  30  minutes,  di- 
vided 15  minutes  for  the  author  and  15 
minutes  for  the  opposition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  debate  be  so  limited. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  that  dis- 
cussion and  debate  on  this  amendment 
be  limited  to  30  minutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Huomes)  Is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  let  me  say  I  think  some  very  im- 
portant statements  were  made  today 
on  the  budget  process.  I  think  my  col- 
league from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey) 
made  a  very  important  statement.  The 
process  is  flawed.  We  need  to  overhaul 
it.  But  I  think  that  given  the  problems 
we  have  and  the  limited  resources,  I 
do  not  care  what  process  we  had  in 
place,  this  debate  would  be  painful  be- 
cause we  have  to  make  cuts  in  areas 
that  are  important  to  the  coimtry. 

I  want  to  be  candid  with  my  col- 
leagues, I  am  really  disappointed  be- 
cause I  have  listened  here  attentively 
for  roughly  4  days  now,  and  I  have  yet 
to  hear  anybody  mention  the  word 
Justice  or  the  criminal  Justice  system 
or  Clime,  except  for  the  times  when  I 
have  risen  to  speak  and  ask  questions 
about  it. 

I  Just  want  to  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  they  are  not  reading  the  public 
opinion  polls  very  clearly  because 
crime  is  No.  4  on  the  list  of  concerns  of 
people.  They  put  crime  above  their 
concerns  for  national  defense.  They 
put  crime  above  their  concerns  for  bal- 
ancing the  budget. 

A  recent  survey  showed  that  23  per- 
cent of  the  American  people  put  crime 
ahead  of  controlling  inflation.  All  the 
public  opinion  polls  show  the  same 
thing. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  this  question.  Is 
our  criminal  Justice  system  working 
very  well?  I  submit  to  the  Members 
that  I  worked  in  it  for  10  years  and  we 
have  problems  all  along  the  line  and 
how  are  we  treating  the  criminal  Jus- 
tice system  in  this  budget? 

Well,  anybody  who  takes  a  look  at 
the  budget  comparisons  will  see  that 
In  order  to  maintain  current  services, 
according  to  OMB.  and  I  might  say 
that  the  CBO  base  line  figures  are 
comparable,  we  have  to  have  $4.82  bil- 
lion in  this  next  fiscal  year.  That 
means  Just  to  provide  the  present  serv- 
ices we  have  to  have  $4.82  billion. 

Now  the  Budget  Committee  has  in 
its  budget  $4.6  billion.  That  means 
that  under  the  Budget  Committee's 
aggregates  we  are  not  going  to  be  able 
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to  maintain  existing  services.  Under 
the  Lata  budget,  that  figure  drops 
down  \a  I  something  like  $4.4  billion,  a 
drop  of  $420  million  In  authority  in  1 
fiscal  yaar,  and  in  outlays  about  the 
same. 

I  say  bo  my  colleagues  where  are  we 
going  U  pick  that  up? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  would  target  legal  services. 
Well,  ai  my  colleague  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Oramm  said  last  year,  we  are  shooting 
real  bu  [lets  but  who  is  shooting  the 
buUetsI  I  submit  the  criminals  are  at 
all  of  ui . 

I  rea  ize  we  are  not  talking  about 
progra^,  we  are  talking  about  finan- 
cial categories.  But  let  me  just  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  that  if  we  send  to  our 
committee  a  budget  of  this  magnitude 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  achieve 
reconciliation,  do  the  Members  re«Jly 
think  u.  is  going  to  be  legal  services 
that  is  eoing  to  get  the  ax?  I  will  tell 
this  bopy  where  it  is  going  to  come 
out.  It  [is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
hides  o|  drug  enforcement  agents,  out 
of  the  PBI,  out  of  BATF,  out  of  the 
border  patrol,  out  of  customs,  out  of 
the  matrshals,  out  of  the  U.S.  attor- 
neys, '^e  have  inadequate  resources 
now  giten  our  crime  epidemic.  We  are 
even  IkIow  the  President's  request. 
The  President  requested  for  this  fiscal 
year  $f99  million  for  the  FBI.  The 
Budget'  Conunittee  in  its  estimates  al- 
locates $769  million  for  the  FBI.  The 
President's  budget  is  already  eliminat- 
ing 40i  positions.  Where?  Criminal 
field  pnograms,  white-collar  crime  pro- 
grams, record  management,  finger- 
print identification.  We  now  cannot 
procesa  applications  for  States  because 
the  FBQ  does  not  have  the  capability. 
We  are  often  not  turning  around 
record  checks  right  now  within  30  days 
and  felons  are  loose  to  commit  other 
crimes  because  we  do  not  have  the  per- 
sonnel right  now  to  expeditiously 
procesa  record  checks. 

In  the  area  of  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment jwe  are  moving  drug  agents 
around)  this  country  at  a  loss  of  man- 
hours,  resources  and  efficiency. 

I  waa  in  Wichita  with  my  colleague, 
the  giintleman  from  Kansas  (Mr. 
Glicki  IAN)  recently  and  talked  with  a 
special  agent  in  charge  and  they  were 
movinc  an  imdercover  agent  to  Flori- 
da. Hel  was  going  to  drive  to  Florida 
from  Wichita,  Kans.,  to  save  money. 
That  left  just  one  agent— the  agent  in 
charge, 

In  Florida  we  are  moving  agents 
from  investigation  to  investigation  be- 
cause We  do  not  have  the  resources. 

What  are  we  going  to  do  to  cope 
with  increasing  crime?  We  are  going  to 
cut  ba4k  more  of  the  FBI,  DEA,  BATF 
resourAes  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
is  staiiing  to  take  a  nose  dive,  when 
bankn  ptcy  filings  are  up  29  percent, 
accord  ng  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
Just  r  cently— over  150  percent  over 
1979.  i  j-son  tracks  bankruptcy  filings. 


As  we  create  more  idleness  and  unem- 
ployment, larcenies  and  burglaries  go 
up;  illicit  interstate  trafficking  goes 
up:  the  dn^g  problems  are  going  up, 
because  we  i  are  Just  loaded  to  the  gills 
right  now  [with  heroin,  cocaine,  and 
marijuana.  We  are  retreating.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  what  the  American 
public  wants  us  to  do. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iiew  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 

Mr.  ROEQNO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  amendment  No.  48  of- 
fered by  Mf.  Hughes,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime.  This  amend- 
ment sulds  $250  million  to  the  750 
fimction— administration  of  Justice  in 
1983.  As  ^r.  Hughes  explained,  the 
funds  would  restore  cuts  in  law  en- 
forcement I  activities  which  underlie 
the  assumptions  in  the  budget  substi- 
tutes we  are  now  considering. 

The  budget  substitutes  cut  back  in 
law  enforosment  although  the  evi- 
dence is  dear  that  crime  is  rising. 
Criminals  |ire  not  going  to  cut  back 
their  activities  if  the  Congress  reduces 
law  enforcement  activities. 

The  fun<js  called  for  in  the  Hughes 
amendment  would  restore  fimding  to 
the  authorized  levels.  H.R.  6297,  the 
Department  of  Justice  authorization 
for  1983  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  authorizes  the  FBI  at 
$799  million,  but  the  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  345  assimies  an  appro- 
priation $$0  million  less  than  that. 
The  authorization  for  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  is  $256  mil- 
lion but  th^  resolution  assumes  an  ap- 
propriation $17  million  less  than  that. 
H.R.  4481,  which  passed  the  House  in 
February  Ijy  a  289  to  73  vote  author- 
izes the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  at 
$190  milli<>n,  but  the  resolution  as- 
sumes no  inoney  will  be  appropriated 
for  the  imbortant  crime  fighting  pro- 
grams it  authorized.  The  authoriza- 
tion for  the  Bureau  of  Alchohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms  which  passed  the 
House  lasti  summer  authorized  BATF 
at  $150  million  but  the  resolution  as- 
sumes an  Appropriation  of  $5  million 
less  than  that. 

For  those  who  say  the  cost  is  too 
high  to  spend  money  on  the  fight 
against  cri|ne— I  say  that  to  do  noth- 
ing at  all  would  mean  a  far  greater 
cost  to  socijety. 

The  Attdmey  General  of  the  United 
States  has]  repeatedly  stated  that  the 
citizens  of  this  country  would  rather 
spend  money  on  defense  against  crime 
than  national  defense. 

The  authorized  levels  for  these  law 
enforcement  agencies  are  arrived  at  in 
these  budget-conscious  times  only 
after  a  very  careful  review  of  the  agen- 
cies' respotisibilities  and  the  minimum 
levels  available  to  carry  out  those  re- 
sponsibilities. I  urge  the  House  to  vote 
for  this  amendment  in  order  to  restore 


funds  for  those  vital  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  to  their  authorized 
levels. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ux.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  focuses 
on  an  extremely  Important  problem  in 
our  Nation  today.  Certainly  for  us  to 
ignore  the  problem  of  crime  and  to 
ignore  the  problem  of  domestic  securi- 
ty, of  oiu-  domestic  tranquility,  when 
we  give  such  emphasis  to  national  se- 
curity, seems  to  me  to  confuse  the  pri- 
orities that  we  should  be  giving  atten- 
tion to. 

This  whole  exercise  that  we  are 
going  through  today  indicates  that  we 
are  yielding  to  political  pressures  in- 
stead of  to  needs  of  the  country.  I  ap- 
plaud the  gentleman  for  his  initiative. 
I  agree  with  him  that  at  least  some  of 
these  needs  are  embodied  in  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  commend 
the  dlstingiiished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Crime  for  offering 
his  amendment  which  seeks  to  restore 
certain  funds  to  the  important  law  en- 
forcement functions  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  and 
I  agree  on  the  fundamental  principle 
that  it  is  absolutely  imperative  that  we 
provide  for  our  domestic  security  with 
the  same  vigor  that  we  protect  our 
shores  from  outside  attack.  Crime  in 
this  country  has  become  absolutely  in- 
tolerable and,  although  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Federal  (3ovemment  is 
somewhat  limited  in  the  area  of  vio- 
lent crime,  we  must  insure  that,  within 
that  limited  sphere,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  perform  its  respon- 
sibilities ably  and  effectively. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  is  to  be  highly  congratu- 
lated for  the  particular  law  enforce- 
ment functions  that  he  has  singled  out 
for  special  attention  in  his  amend- 
ment. As  I  understand  it,  he  intends  to 
add  money  for  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation  and  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration.  In  addition,  he 
would  add  a  modest  amount  to  the 
Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Fire- 
arms, which  is  responsible  for  the  ef- 
fective enforcement  of  our  Federal 
firearms  laws  and  which  operates  a 
highly  successful  antiarson  program. 
The  BATF  has,  in  my  view,  suffered 
more  than  its  share  in  recent  budget 
cuts  and  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
for  attempting  to  rectify  this  situa- 
tion. 

I  am  pleased,  above  all,  to  see  that 
the  gentleman  intends  by  his  amend- 
ment to  include  $190  million  to  imple- 
ment the  Justice  Assistance  Act  that 
recently  passed  this  body  by  an  over- 


whelming majority  and  which  I  had 
the  privilege  to  support  wholehearted- 
ly. As  a  supporter  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement assistance  to  the  States  and 
localities  since  its  inception  in  the 
lOeO's,  I  firmly  believe  that  such  as- 
sistance is  imperative,  particularly  in 
this  period  of  imacceptably  high  crime 
rates.  There  Is  simply  no  other  entity 
which  can  bring  the  various  elements 
of  our  society  together— including  in- 
dividual citizens,  the  business  commu- 
nity, church  groups,  and  the  Govem- 
ment^in  the  war  against  crime.  This 
type  of  assistance  enjoys  wide,  bipauti- 
san  support  and  should  be  continued. 

Mr.  Chsdrman,  again,  I  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  for  focus- 
ing attention  on  those  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  that  are  so  vitally 
needed  in  the  war  against  crime. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer),  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Crime  Sub- 
committee and  really  one  of  the  cham- 
pions of  Justice  and  law  enforcement 
in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey.  I  want  to  congratulate  him  on 
this  amendment. 

You  know,  I  am  a  firm  believer,  and 
I  intend  to  support  the  Latta  budget,  I 
am  a  firm  believer  in  curtailing  some 
of  these  runaway  Federal  expendi- 
tures; but  I  think  we  ought  to  start 
really  with  those  programs  that  are 
not  of  primary  Government  authority. 
As  it  has  been  said  the  Government 
should  do  for  people  that  which 
cannot  do  for  themselves.  One  of 
those  prime  things  in  addition  to 
international  defense  is  domestic  de- 
fense, or  namely,  law  enforcement. 

I  think  when  we  start  cutting  law  en- 
forcement instead  of  such  things  as 
capping  COLA'S  and  various  other 
things  that  are  nice  to  have  and  pain- 
ful to  cut,  we  are  putting  our  priorities 
in  the  wrong  place. 

The  gentleman  and  I  know  how  hard 
pressed  the  law  enforcement  authori- 
ties are  now  with  the  drug  traffic  what 
it  is,  a  $64  bUlion  industry. 

I  may  just  say  that  it  is  kind  of  a 
pleasure  to  see  that  we  are  accom- 
plishing some  things  other  than  just 
throwing  some  money  at  problems, 
which  too  often  happens.  The  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  BEmarrr),  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  from  New 
Jersey,  myself,  and  several  others, 
fought  the  battle  on  posse  comltatus 
and  I  am  now  talking  with  the  head  of 
the  Dnig  Enforcement  Admlnstration 
and  through  the  \xae  now  of  some  mili- 
tary search  planes  and  Cobra  h^cop- 
ters  have  virtually  dried  up  the  incom- 
ing drugs  into  the  State  of  Florida  vir- 
tually overnight  with  the  additional 
assistance  and  equipment  and  it  makes 
one  feel  good  to  see  that  we  can  do 


something;  so  I  am  all  with  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. The  gentleman  is  a  leader  in  that 
area. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson). 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  dra- 
matic evidence  to  support  the  gentle- 
man's argument  is  the  recent  Federal 
task  force  in  south  Florida  where  the 
drug  traffic  has  been  brought  almost 
to  a  standstill. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Zeferetti). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
want  to  compliment  him  and  con- 
gratulate him  for  his  amendment  and 
join  with  him  in  support  and  ask  that 
every  Member  support  him  as  well. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Biaggi). 

Mr.  BIACjGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  this  amendment  to 
restore  much  needed  funding  to  the 
Justice  function  of  the  budget,  which 
largely  consists  of  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  I  would  also  like  to  ap- 
plaud its  author,  the  dlstingiiished 
House  Crime  Subcommittee  Chairman 
(Mr.  Hughes),  for  his  deep  commit- 
ment to  fighting  crime  in  this  country. 

Specifically,  this  amendment  would 
raise  funding  levels  for  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  the  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration,  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  and  Firearms, 
and  the  Office  of  Justice  Assistance  by 
a  total  of  $251  million  more  than  the 
Jones  substitute  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
$261  million  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$271  million  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that 
after  adjustments  for  inflation  this 
amendment  will  only  provide  enough 
money  to  maintain  Federal  law  en- 
forcement efforts  at  their  current 
levels. 

Much  has  been  made  about  the  need 
to  increase  our  Nation's  defense  spend- 
ing in  order  to  improve  our  military 
preparedness.  President  Reagan  has 
proposed  a  $44  billion  increase  in  de- 
fense spending  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Al- 
though I  do  not  believe  such  a  massive 
increase  is  Justified.  I  do  agree  that 
peace  is  only  assured  through  a  strong 
national  defense  posture. 

However,  that  same  logic  also  ap- 
plies here  on  the  homefront.  While  we 
are  Justifiably  concerned  about  im- 
proving our  national  defense  to  pre- 
serve world  peace  we  are  neglecting  a 
comparable  need  to  bolster  our  front 
line  of  defense  against  crime— our  Na- 
tion's law  enforcement  personnel.  As  a 
result,  the  war  on  crime— which  is 
being  fought  on  every  street  in  the 
Nation— is    raging.    In    fact,    violent 
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crime  has  risen  an  average  of  5  per- 
cent per  year  since  1971. 

In  my  home  dty  of  New  York,  there 
were  more  murders  and  robberies 
during  the  past  year  than  ever  before. 
The  number  of  murders  averaged 
more  than  5  a  day,  and  the  number  of 
rapes  was  even  more  shocking,  an  av- 
erage of  more  than  10  a  day. 

Yet,  amazing  as  it  may  be,  crime  pre- 
vention resources  at  the  Federal,  State 
and  local  levels  have  actually  dimin- 
ished during  recent  years.  In  New 
York  City,  for  example,  there  is  only 
one  police  officer  for  every  2,570 
people;  or  one  for  every  2.34  miles  of 
city  streets.  This  is  Just  not  enough. 
Now,  if  this  amendment  is  not  adopt- 
ed, we  will  be  cutting  back  on  the  fight 
against  crime  still  further. 

Fy>r  example,  without  this  amend- 
ment, funding  for  the  FBI  will  be  re- 
duced by  $39  million.  This  will  mean 
drastic  cuts  in  manpower  levels  and  di- 
minished services  in  such  vital  areas  as 
the  compilation  of  criminal  history  in- 
formation and  nationwide  fingerprint 
checks,  both  of  which  are  crucial  ele- 
ments in  the  effective  administration 
of  criminal  Justice. 

Without  this  amendment,  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  would  be 
cut  by  $17  million  at  a  time  when  that 
agency  is  making  significant  gains 
against  major  drug  traffickers. 

The  amendment  would  restore  $5 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  which  has  been 
highly  successful  in  the  fight  against 
violent  crimes  involving  firearms,  ex- 
plosives, and  arson.  The  BATF  has 
been  responsible  for  seizing  over  700 
machineguns  in  Florida  during  the 
last  18  months,  and  during  fiscal  year 
1981  their  arson  investigations  saved 
over  $25  mlUlon  in  fradulent  insurance 
claims. 

Finally,  this  amendment  would  pro- 
vide $190  million  to  fund  the  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance,  which  would  help 
to  prosecute  career  criminals,  arsons, 
white-collar  crime,  crime  against  the 
elderly,  and  serious  Juvenile  offenders. 
The  House  overwhelmingly  voted  to 
establish  and  fimd  the  Office  of  Jus- 
tice Assistance  at  the  $190  million 
level  earlier  this  year,  but  that  money 
would  be  lost  if  this  amendment  is  not 
adopted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  23-year  veteran 
of  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment, I  fully  recognize  what  resources 
it  takes  to  effectively  fight  the  war 
against  crime.  Simply  stated,  the 
States  and  localities  do  not  have  those 
resources  today,  and  without  this 
amendment  we  will  be  depriving  them 
of  the  valuable  assistance  they  so  des- 
perately need. 

The  amount  of  money  restored  by 
this  amendment  is  only  the  bare  mini- 
mum we  need  to  fight  our  Nation's  se- 
rious crime  problem.  But  let  us  not 
even  consider  this  amendment  in 
terms  of  the  dollars  it  would  be  cost- 


ing the  Federal  Government,  but 
rather  In  terms  of  the  number  of  lives 
it  woul4  be  saving— the  lives  of  poten- 
tial crl^e  victims  who  are  depending 
on  the  passage  of  this  amendment.  I 
urge  its  approval. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geny.leman  jrield? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frc  m  New  York  (Mr.  GmiAif ). 

Mr.  C  ILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  worthy  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  Increasing 
budget  authority  and  outlays  for  the 
admini^ration  of  Justice  functions  by 
$251  million  in  budget  for  the  Jones 
and  Aspin  substitutes  and  $451  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $501  million 
and  oiulays  for  the  Latta  substitute 
and  profviding  additional  funds  for  our 
drug  lair  enforcement  authorities. 

Mr.  (Chairman,  narcotics  trafficking 
and  dnig  abuse  have  reached  epidemic 
proport^ns  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  I  In  Just  the  United  States 
alone,  it  has  reached  an  escalating  $90 
billion  activity.  At  a  time  when  our 
drug  la^  enforcement  authorities  are 
reporting  massive  Increased  seizures  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  marihuana,  and  other 
dangerous  drugs  by  the  planeload  and 
boatload,  at  a  time  when  increased 
numbeife  of  our  citizens  are  succumb- 
ing to  dtug  overdoses  and  are  being  re- 
ported to  hospital  emergency  rooms, 
this  administration  is  cutting  back  on 
vital  resources  urgently  needed  for  our 
drug  law  enforcement  authorities. 

Although  the  South  Florida  Drug 
Task  P^rce  headed  by  our  Vice  Presi- 
dent hsis  made  significant  progress  in 
plugging  a  hole  through  which  so 
much  of  the  illicit  marihuana  and  co- 
caine is  entering  our  shores,  that  task 
force  h$s  been  forced  to  draw  upon  vi- 
tally nejeded  equipment  and  personnel 
from  other  parts  of  the  country,  there- 
by exposing  those  areas  to  increased 
drug  tBEifficking.  The  South  Florida 
Drug  Tbsk  Force  must  be  an  ongoing 
operation  backed  by  sufficient  equip- 
ment, personnel,  and  resources  to  sus- 
tain it9  operations.  But  task  forces 
compariible  to  the  South  Florida  Task 
Force  ate  urgently  needed  throughout 
the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  truly  mean 
what  we  say  about  waging  war  on  drug 
abuse,  then  we  must  provide  our  drug 
law  enforcement  authorities  with  the 
resources  and  wherewithal!  for  them 
to  perform  their  dangerous  tasks  .  .  . 
resources  for  them  to  effectively  inter- 
dict thd  drug  traffickers  whose  multi- 
billion  doUar  business  transactions  are 
undermjinlng  the  health  of  our  citi- 
zens, alfding  an  untaxed,  underground 
econom^,  and  undermining  our  politi- 
cal, ecc^omic,  and  social  Institutions. 
The  aniendment  before  us  today  helps 
accomplish  that  objective.  According- 
ly, Mr]  Chairman,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagueato  support  this  amendment. 
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Mr.  FISft.  Mr. 
gentleman  rield? 

Mr.  HUG  HES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I  few  York. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  chairaian  of  the  Crime  Subcom- 
mittee for  yielding,  and  as  one  who 
serves  withlhim  I  certainly  have  a  vital 
concern  In  the  same  interest  and  mat- 
ters. 

There  seams  to  be  one  problem  that 
I  would  life  to  clear  up.  When  the 
gentleman  i  put  these  three  amend- 
ments en  fa|loc.  is  the  gentleman  talk- 
ing about  an  increase  in  House  Con- 
current R^lutlon  345.  the  Jones  bill, 
of  $250  milSon? 

Mr.  HU(3H£S.  $250  million. 

Mr.  FIS£ .  But  what  the  gentleman 
is  talking  al  >out  in  the  Latta  substitute 
would  be  $501  million  for  fiscal  year 
1983? 

Mr.  HUGHES.  It  would  be  roughly 
$450  miUloi  I  for  1983. 

Mr.  FISH  $450  million? 

Mr.  HUG  aES.  Yes;  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  fiis  contribution. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
some  member  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee seek  recognition  to  control  the 
time  in  opposition  to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  FREFZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  much  time  does 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  have  left? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  hks  \Vz  minutes  remaining, 
and  the  gsntleman  from  Minnesota 
has  15  mlm  ites  remaining. 

Mr.  FRESr2SEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  had  great  difficulty 
presenting  his  amendment  in  a  short 


time.  I  am 


tleman  som  e  time. 


I  yield  3 
gentleman 
Hughes). 

Mr.    HUGHES 
thank    the 


prepared  to  offer  the  gen- 


addltional  minutes  to  the 
from    New    Jersey    (Mr. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding 
more  time  tio  me.  That  is  very  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  this  amendment.  Crime 
is  a  devastating  problem  in  this  coun- 
try. It  is  tfuly  a  national  Issue.  The 
Federal  Government  has  an  obligation 
to  effectively  deal  with  the  protection 
of  its  citizens.  I  sincerely  hope  we  give 
our  law  enforcement  agencies  the 
tools  with  which  to  work. 

Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  gentleiian's  amendment.  We  need 
an  adequately  funded  Justice  Depart- 
ment to  fight  crime. 

Mr.  SHA  V.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  rield? 


Mr.  HUGHES.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
also  Join  those  in  support  of  this  most 
important  amendment  and  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  for  it. 

We  have  seen  today,  I  think,  and  the 
last  few  days  the  opening  of  an  endless 
candy  store  which  has  put  amendment 
after  amendment  on  all  of  the  budget 
requirements,  which  has  really  severe- 
ly hurt  most  of  them,  if  not  complete- 
ly destroyed  them;  however,  I  think 
that  we  have  a  significant  exception 
here. 

We  have  heard  that  drugs  in  this 
country  is  a  $64  billion  business.  This 
means  an  untapped  source  of  revenue 
of  some  $30  billion  that  this  industry 
is  costing  this  country  Just  simply  in 
lost  taxes. 

We  have  proved  in  south  Florida 
that  we  can  make  a  difference.  I  think 
that  here  we  have  a  program  that  we 
can  help  the  elderly,  the  poor,  and  the 
yoimg,  who  are  the  primary  victims  of 
drugs  and  drug  trafficking  in  this 
country. 

I  support  the  amendment  and  I  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  for  his  fine  efforts. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yield- 
ing. I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey. 

I  think  this  amendment  has  great 
emotional  appeal.  It  is  an  amendment 
to  supposedly  fight  crime,  but  essen- 
tially this  is  a  line  item  amendment. 
This  amendment  would  do  the  job  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  supposed 
-to  do  and  I  suggest  it  is  not  appropri- 
ate for  that  reason. 

I  certainly  recognize  the  attraction 
of  providing  more  funding  for  law  en- 
forcement and  if  we  had  an  economy 
roaring  full  speed  ahead  with  little  or 
no  deficit,  I  wouid  not  hesitate  to  rec- 
ommend more  money  for  our  law  en- 
forcement programs;  but  the  House 
faces  disastrous  deficits  and  an  econo- 
my that  has  been  accurately  described 
as  dead  in  the  water.  If  we  continue  to 
open  the  floodgates  for  every  one  of 
these  good  sounding,  well  intentioned 
amendments  that  add,  as  Everett  Dirk- 
sen  used  to  say,  a  few  million  here  and 
a  few  million  there,  it  soon  adds  up  to 
a  larger  and  larger  deficit  and  higher 
and  higher  interest  rates. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  the  committee  resolution  has  al- 
ready provided  for  growth  in  these  law 
enforcement  activities,  a  growth  of  6 
percent  over  the  1982  levels. 

I  know  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee will  exercise  its  will  in  decldtaig 


how  these  funds  are  to  be  sillocated, 
but  I  think  there  is  a  sufficient  growth 
Increase  of  6  percent  to  allow  for  the 
law  enforcement  activities  to  carry  on 
and  I  think  we  have  to  continue  to 
keep  in  mind  that  this  deficit  is  what 
is  really  grinding  this  economy  to  a 
halt  and  driving  interest  rates  up.  We 
have  got  to  stop  the  floodgates  of  con- 
tinuing to  increase  the  deficit. 
I  oppose  the  amendment. 

D  1710 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me.  I  will  not  take 
the  3  minutes. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has 
said  it  well.  We  have  heard  a  lot  of 
good  speeches  here  today.  The  only 
trouble  is  that  this  is  not  an  appro- 
priation bill.  We  are  back  on  the  same 
issue  that  comes  up  over  and  over 
again,  which  is  why  we  are  bleeding 
the  Nation  to  death  by  spending 
money. 

It  has  been  like  a  candy  store  today. 
We  spent  money  on  all  these  bad  add- 
ons, but  this  is  a  good  add-on.  Who  is 
for  dnigs?  Who  is  for  criminals?  I  do 
not  think  anybody  here  wants  to  hold 
up  his  hand  and  say  yes,  but  this  is  ex- 
actly the  kind  of  priority  argument  we 
ought  to  have  within  an  appropriation 
not  busting  the  top  out  of  the  budget. 
This  is  the  kind  of  debate  we  ought  to 
have  on  an  appropriations  bill,  not  on 
a  budget. 

There  are  literally  thousands  of 
issues  that  we  can  force  Members  to 
vote  on  individually  and  put  people  in 
a  position  where  they  do  not  want  to 
go  and  say  they  voted  to  let  criminals 
loose  on  the  street,  and  they  did  it  by 
controlling  spending. 

If  we  are  ever  to  stop  the  spending 
spree,  if  we  are  ever  to  put  the  Federal 
Government  on  a  budget,  if  we  are 
ever  to  revitalize  the  American  econo- 
my, we  are  going  to  have  to  stop  this 
kind  of  thing.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  vote  this  down,  and  when  we  have 
the  Appropriations  Committee  come 
forward  with  its  bills,  if  you  think  we 
ought  to  have  all  this  money,  and  I  am 
willing  to  support  it  and  vote  for  it, 
take  it  away  from  somebody  else,  deny 
somebody  else  the  money,  but  do  not 
take  it  away  from  those  who  would 
borrow  money  to  build  new  homes, 
new  farms,  new  factories,  to  generate 
new  economic  growth,  which  is  what  is 
being  done  by  this  amendment,  by 
driving  up  the  deficit. 

Do  not  take  it  away  from  those  who 
would  like  to  keep  a  little  more  of 
their  money,  which  is  what  we  are 
doing  with  the  tax  increase  built  into 
all  these  budgets. 

So  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  very  worthy  amendment  which 
would  in  every  way  be  justified  if  it 
were   to   an   appropriation   bill,   but 


which  in  no  way  is  JustlHed  to  the 
budget. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  and  yesterday 
we  have  had  a  large  number  of  amend- 
ments offered  and  passed.  We  have 
shot  enough  holes  in  our  economic 
dike  so  that  all  the  Dutch  boys  in  the 
whole  world  cannot  defend  us  from 
the  red  ink  that  is  coming  through. 

Sure,  this  is  a  good  amendment. 
Those  are  worthy  purposes.  Who  is  for 
drugs?  Who  is  against  the  FBI?  I  do 
not  think  anybody  is. 

But  nobody  was  against  education 
when  Mr.  SmoN  raised  our  spending 
by  three-quarters  of  a  billion  dollars; 
and  nobody  was  against  medicare 
when  Ms.  Oakah  pumped  us  up  over 
$4  billion;  nobody  was  against  the 
public  employees  when  we  added  an- 
other half  a  billion  dollars;  and 
nobody  was  against  the  retired  public 
employees  when  we  put  another  half  a 
billion  in. 

Now  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
asks  us  to  add  another  half  a  billion. 

Where  are  we  going  to  stop?  Where 
can  we  draw  the  line? 

The  Latta  budget  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  will  add  a 
half  billion  dollars  in  the  first  year, 
and  a  total  of  a  little  over  a  billion  and 
a  half  in  3  years,  was  structured  to 
provide  the  1982  spending  level  for  the 
Department  of  Justice,  or  for  the  Jus- 
tice fimction,  less  $150  million  which 
we  hoped  would  come  out  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation,  which  would 
leave  LSC  with  $100  million  for  its  op- 
eration. We  left  $4V^  billion  for  the 
Justice  function.  Now  that  is  not  ex- 
actly poverty. 

Yes,  the  FBI  does  good  work.  And 
yes,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration does  good  work.  And  no,  I  do 
not  wsuit  to  live  in  Florida  and  be  har- 
assed by  drug  peddlers  and  Haitians 
and  incoming  Cubans.  But  neverthe- 
less, we  cannot  have  everything  In  this 
budget. 

Three  major  budgets  versions  have 
been  presented  to  you.  Every  one  of 
them  had  too  large  a  deficit  for  this 
country  to  afford.  Did  we  respond  by 
culling  those  budgets  to  reduce  the 
deficit?  Those  budgets  have  been 
greeted  by  reducing  the  deficit?  We  in- 
creased them.  This  only  nimibers  48  of 
65  amendments  and  we  have  already 
added  billions  to  our  spending. 

I  suspect  this  body  is  going  to  accept 
the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  I  will  be  monumen- 
tally disappointed,  if  that  happens,  I 
have  been  disappointed  every  time  we 
have  accepted  these  additional  amend- 
ments, not  because  of  their  substance 
but  because  we  cannot  stand  the  defi- 
cits. I  hope  we  will  defeat  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 
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Mr.  FRZavZEL.  Mr.  Chaimuui.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute. 

BCr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  there  is  an- 
other point  that  needs  to  be. made 
here. 

I  am  in  agreement  with  the  thrust  of 
the  expenditures.  However,  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  on  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Treasury,  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  put  through  half 
of  the  money  for  the  task  force  in 
Florida.  We  also  in  the  regular  supple- 
mental put  in  money  for  the  other 
half  of  the  task  force  in  Florida. 

We  have  made  the  changes  for 
BATP.  to  fund  them  through  the  end 
of  the  year. 

So  we  have  addressed  some  of  these 
problems  in  the  appropriations  proc- 
esses where  they  ought  to  be  ad- 
dressed. 

BCr.  FRiafZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  contribution.  I  have  to 
agree  that  we  are  still  equating  gross 
dollars  with  quality  of  product  or 
some  kind  of  betterment  of  society. 

I  am  not  wholly  convinced  that  we 
achieve  less  crime  by  pouring  more 
dollars  into  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. Just  as  I  am  not  convinced  that 
every  one  of  our  education  programs. 
every  one  of  our  health  programs, 
every  one  of  our  welfare  programs, 
and  every  one  of  our  military  pro- 
grams gives  us  better  results  simply 
from  extra  dollars  appropriated. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  re- 
jects this  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  does 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frsmzsl)  have  any  more  requests  for 
time?  If  not,  I  would  like  to  close 
debate. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  Vt  minutes. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
Just  say  to  my  colleague  that  many  of 
us  that  serve  on  the  House  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  are  very  concerned 
about  the  morale  and  shortages  of  re- 
sources for  the  law  enforcement  com- 
munity. They  are  in  trouble  today. 

The  Preamble  to  the  Constitution 
guarantees  our  citizens  domestic  tran- 
quility. Are  we  really  providing  our 
people  with  adequate  protection  from 
the  criminal  element?  The  evidence  is 
clear  that  we  are  not. 

Where  does  the  gentleman  want  to 
take  that  $450  million  from— from  the 
courts.  Secret  Service.  Customs,  INS, 
DEA,   general   administration  of  the 


Department  of  Justice?  Does  he  want 
to  take  it  from  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission? Maybe  from  the  Supreme 
Court  or  the  banlcruptcy  courts?  Per- 
haps the  Federal  Judicial  center?  Or 
fees  of  \fitnesses?  From  legal  assist- 
ance? Pr<^m  antitrust?  From  the  mar- 
shals? 

Where  Is  the  gentleman  going  to  cut 
$450  million?  Perhaps  we  can  ask  the 
criminals  to  lay  low  for  3  years  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  money  to  deal 
with  them- 

I  say  to  my  colleague,  it  is  not  going 
to  come  out  of  legal  services.  You  may 
have  targeted  legal  services.  But  the 
authorizifig  and  appropriating  com- 
mittees a|-e  going  to  decide.  It  is  going 
to  come  put  of  law  enforcement  once 
again,  and  we  are  going  to  be  in  worse 


sponse  can  be  mounted.  In  my  own 
Commonwea^h  of  Massachusetts,  the 
restraints  of  measures  such  as  proposi- 
tion 2Vt  are  placing  more  and  more  fi- 
nancial burdens  upon  the  State's  and 
localities'  ability  to  redress  this 
danger. 

It  is  my  contention.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  cannot  afford  to  wait  and  see 
if  the  obvious  necessity  to  curtail  some 
activities  on  Ithe  State  and  local  level 
due  to  the  increasing  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility ^d  diminishing  revenues 
results  in  even  higher  crime  costs  and 
burdens  upon  the  society  as  a  whole. 

The  siuns  jat  stake  in  the  pending 
amendment  pre  small  indeed  when 
compared  to  ihe  tremendous  cost  over- 
nms  at  the  Pentagon  and  at  adminis- 


shape  thin  today.  The  trend  is  in  the    tratlon-sacrei-cow  projects  such  as  the 


opposite  direction.  Crimes  are  going  to 
go  up,  pa^lcularly  property  crimes. 

We  are  kidding  ourselves  If  we  think 
we  can  run  this  budget  on  $450  million 
less  than,  we  ran  it  for  last  year.  Ehren 
the  President's  budget  requests  more 
than  both  the  Jones.  Latta.  and  Aspin 
budgets.  They  are  obviously  inad- 
equate. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  support 
my  amen  dment. 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  speak  in  favor  of  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes)  which  increase 
budget  apthority  and  outlays  for  the 
administration  of  justice  function.  I 
agree  with  the  author  of  this  amend- 
ment thft  it  is  important  that  we  re- 
store some  of  the  cuts  that  have  been 
made  in  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  recent  years  and  that  the 
substitutes  before  us  propose  to  carry 
forward. 

The  passage  of  this  amendment  will 
allow  th«  funding  of  H.R.  4481,  passed 
by  this  House  on  February  10,  1982,  by 
a  vote  df.  289  to  73.  At  that  time,  a 
nimiber  6f  my  colleagues  rose  to  point 
out  the  continuing  need  to  fund  State 
and  loc41  anticrime  assistance  pro- 
grams d^pite  the  recommendations  of 
the  Reagan  administration  to  reduce 
such  ass^tance  to  zero.  I  agreed  with 
my  collefigues  then  and  supported  the 
efforts  io  write  a  targeted  suid  effi- 
cient program  which  eliminated  the 
bureaucfatic  mess  of  the  LEAA  and 
placed  aU  efforts  of  anticrime  assist- 
ance functions  in  one  new  Office  of 
Justice  Assistance  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Now  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues |to  back  that  commitment  by 
providiiu;  adequate  funding  for  this 
endeavor. 

Mr.  Cnairman.  the  need  for  targeted 
anticrinie  assistance  such  as  provided 
by  H.R.  4481  is  of  great  importance  in 
today's  troubled  times.  Because  of  the 
impact  9f  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  tmd  the  failure  of  its  trickle 
down  economic  policy  the  socioeco- 
nomic fkctors  which  foster  crime  are 
increasiiig  more  quickly  than  any  re- 


outrageously  expensive  and  dangerous 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project. 
The  sums  pirovided  by  the  pending 
amendment  [would  be  distributed  to 
the  States  and  localities  for  initiatives 
against  criooe— on  a  50-50  matching 
basis— in  staiutorily  designated  areas 
in    which    anticrime    efforts    have    a 
proven  track  record.  These  areas  in- 
clude swift  prosecution  of  career  crimi- 
nals, commiiiity  anticrime  programs, 
Sting  operations,  arson,  victim-witness 
programs    a|id    alternatives    to    Jail. 
Twenty  percent  of  the  funds  would  be 
set  aside  for  discretionary  support  of 
research,  training,  and  technical  as- 
sistance, anq  aid  for  States  and  local- 
ities that  fa4e  emergency  crime  situa- 
tions without  a  matching  requirement. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment must  provide  this  assistance,  be- 
caiise  it  alone  has  the  resources  and 
the  responsiljility  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  distrust  and  disillusionment 
with  our  craninal  Justice  system.  We 
must  equip  Tour  States  and  localities 
with  means  that  can  assist  them  in  re- 
dressing the  rising  tide  of  socioeco- 
nomic factors  which  foster  crime.  We 
must  assist  ih  the  training  of  those  of- 
ficers who  6fai\y  battle  crime.  Periph- 
eral attacks  pn  the  fringes  of  the  prob- 
lem are  no  substitute.  Neither  are  the 
decimation  and  abandonment  of  Fed- 
eral agenciet  that  are  a  necessary  link 
in  our  federalist  network  of  law  en- 
forcement.*^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendrients  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes) 
to  the  ameidment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  the  amend- 
ment in  the!  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  tht  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jokes),  and  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 

ASPIN). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  tinnounced  that  the  noes 
appeared  tojhave  it. 
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HECORDXO  VOTE 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  152,  noes 
264.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
15.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1211 
AYES— 152 


AMtUtto 

Oilman 

OtUnger 

Akika 

Oonzalez 

Paahayan 

Andenon 

Oray 

Patman 

Annumio 

Oreen 

Patterson 

Bafalls 

Ouarinl 

Pease 

Bailey  (PA) 

Hacedom 

Pepper 

Barnes 

HaU.  Ralph 

Peyser 

BedeU 

Ball.  Sam 

Price 

Betlenaon 

Harkln 

RahaU 

Benjamin 

Hatcher 

Railsback 

Bennett 

Hawkins 

Range! 

Blacgi 

Hertel 

Richmond 

Bouquard 

Hillis 

Rlnaldo 

Brlnkley 

Horton 

Rodlno 

Brodhead 

Howard 

Roe 

Brooks 

Hoyer 

Rosenthal 

Brown  (CA) 

Hughes 

Roybal 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hutto 

Ruaso 

Ouney 

Jones  (NO 

Sawyer 

Coelho 

Kastenmeler 

Scheuer 

Coleman 

KenneUy 

Schroeder 

Collins  (n.) 

Kildee 

Schumer 

Coyne,  William 

Kramer 

Selberllng 

O*  Amours 

LeBouUUler 

DeUums 

Lee 

Shaw 

Derrick 

Lehman 

Shelby 

Dicks 

Leland 

Simon 

Doufherty 

Lent 

Smith  (lA) 

Downey 

Levltas 

Smith  (NJ) 

Livingston 

Smith  (PA) 

Dwyer 

Long  (LA) 

Solarz 

Long(MD) 

Spenoe 

Edcar 

Lowry  (WA) 

St  Oermaln 

Edwards  (CA) 

Uarkey 

Stark 

Evans  (OA) 

Matsui 

Studds 

Evans  (IN) 

Mattox 

Vander  Jagt 

Ptoy 

McCTory 

Vento 

nweU 

McEwen 

Walgren 

Ferraro 

McOrath 

Waxman 

Fish 

Mica 

Weiss 

PIthlan 

Mikulskl 

Whitten 

PUppo 

Miller  (CA) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Florlo 

Mlnlsh 

Wright 

Poclletu 

Moffett 

Wyden 

Foley 

Molinarl 

Wylle 

Prank 

Mottl 

Yates 

Puqua 

Murtha 

Yatron 

Qarda 

Napier 

Young  (PL) 

Oaydoa 

Nelson 

Zablockl 

Oejdenaon 

Nowak 

ZeferetU 

Gephardt 

Oakar 
NOES-264 

ADXMU 

Burgener 

de  laOana 

Alexander 

BuUer 

Deckard 

Andrews 

Byron 

DeNardls 

Anthony 

Campbell 

Derwinskl 

Applecate 

Carman 

Dickinson 

Archer 

Chappell 

DlngeU 

Aapln 

Chappie 

Dixon 

Atkliuon 

Cheney 

Donnelly 

AuColn 

Clausen 

Dorgan 

Badham 

Clay 

Doraan 

Bailey  (MO) 

Clinger 

Dowdy 

Barnard 

CoaU 

Dreler 

Beard 

CoUlns(TX> 

Dunn 

Benedict 

Dymally 

Bereuter 

Oonte 

Dyson 

Bethune 

Conyers 

Early 

BevUl 

Corcoran 

Edwards  (AL) 

Blanchard 

Coughlin 

Edwards  (OK) 

BlOey 

Courter 

Emerson 

Bolaod 

Coyne.  James 

Emery 

Bolllnc 

Craig 

English 

Booer 

Crane.  Daniel 

Erdahl 

Bonker 

Crane,  Philip 

Erlenbom 

Bowen 

Daniel.  Dan 

Evans  (DE) 

Breauz 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Evans  (lA) 

Broomfleld 

Dannemeyer 

Fazio 

Brown  (CO) 

Daschle 

Fenwlck 

Daub 

Fiedler 

Broyhill 

Davis 

Fields 

Flndley 

Lott 

Rostenkowskl 

Ford(TN) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roth 

Forsythe 

Lujan 

Roukema 

Fountain 

Luken 

Rousaelot 

Fowler 

Lundine 

Rudd 

Frenzel 

Lungren 

Sabo 

Frost 

Madlgan 

Santinl 

Oingrich 

Marlenee 

Savage 

Olnn 

Marriott 

Schneider 

Ollckman 

Martin  (IL) 

Schulze 

Ooldwater 

Martin  (NO 

Sensenbrenner 

Ooodllng 

Martin  (NY) 

Shannon 

Oore 

Mavroules 

Sharp 

Oradlson 

Maoolt 

Shumway 

Oramm 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Oregg 

McCollum 

SlUander 

Orlsham 

McCurdy 

Skeen 

Ounderson 

McDade 

Skelton 

Hall  (OH) 

McDonald 

Smith  (AL) 

Hamilton 

McHugh 

Rmlth  (NE) 

Hammerschmldt  McKliuiey 

Smith  (OR) 

Hance 

Michel 

Snowe 

Hansen  (ID) 

MUler  (OH) 

Snyder 

Hansen  (UT) 

Mineu 

Solomon 

Hartnett 

MlUheU  (MP) 

Stangeland 

Heckler 

MltcheU  (NY) 

SUton 

Hefner 

Moakley 

Stenholm 

Heftel 

MoUohan 

Stokes 

Hendon 

Moore 

Stratton 

Hlghtower 

Moorhead 

Stump 

HUer 

Morrison 

Swift 

Holland 

Myers 

Synar 

HoUenbeck 

Natcher 

Tauke 

Holt 

Neal 

Tauain 

Hopkins 

NeUlgan 

Taylor 

Hubbatxl 

Nichols 

Thomas 

Huckaby 

OBrlen 

Traxler 

Hunter 

Oberstar 

Trible 

Hyde 

Obey 

UdaU 

Ireland 

Oxiey 

Volkmer 

Jacobs 

Paitetu 

Walker 

Jeffords 

Parrls 

Wampler 

Jeffries 

Paul 

Washington 

Jenkins 

Petri 

Watklns 

Johnston 

Pickle 

Weaver 

Jones  (OK) 

Porter 

Weber  (MN) 

Jones  (TN) 

Pritchard 

Weber  (OH) 

Kaxen 

PurseU 

White 

Kemp 

QulUen 

Whltehursl 

Kindness 

Ratchford 

WhlUey 

Kogovsek 

Regula 

Whlttaker 

LaFUce 

Reuss 

WlUlams  (MT) 

Lagomarsino 

Rltter 

Wilson 

Lantos 

Roberts  (KS) 

Wlruj 

LatU 

Roberts  (SD) 

Wlrth 

Leach 

Robinson 

WoU 

Leath 

Roemer 

Wolpe 

Lewis 

Rogers 

Wortley 

Loefner 

Rose 

Young  (MO) 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Olbbons 

NOT  VOTINO— IS 

Bingham  Crockett  Murphy 

Hoggs  Ertel  Perkins 

Bonior  Ford  (MI)  Rhodes 

Burton,  John       Marks  Stanton 

Chisholm  Montgomery        Young  (AK) 

D  1730 

Mr.  OBERSTAR  and  Mr.  DAVIS 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  McGRATH  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, the  Jones  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


AMKMSlCEirrs  OITKUD  BT  MB.  ZKrCBBTTI  TO 
THB  AMProHBlfT  HI  THB  NATUKX  OF  A  SCBSTI- 
TUTE  orPESXD  BY  MR.  LATTA,  THE  AMXHDMBri 
pt  THE  NATCTRX  OF  A  SITBSTITTTTB  OFmiKD  BT 
MB.  JOIfCS  OP  OKLAHOMA,  ARD  THE  AMXND- 
MEKT  IM  THE  NATITBE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OP- 
PKRBD  BT  KB.  ASPUf 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  an  amendment  at  the  desk. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Beilenson).  The  Chair  will  inquire,  is 
this  amendment  No.  49  that  was  print- 
ed in  the  Record  of  May  19  and  May 
21?         

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Yes,  Mi.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  To 
which  substitute  is  the  gentleman's 
amendment  directed? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  my 
amendment  be  offered  simultaneously 
to  all  three  substitutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  that  all  amendments  be 
placed  en  bloc  to  all  three  substitutes? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object  I  do  so  only 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
the  impact  of  his  amendments  that  he 
is  seeking  to  put  en  bloc  will  be  pre- 
cisely the  same  on  each  of  the  budget 
resolutions  that  are  before  us. 

Mr.  7ili;i''EKJ!ri''ri.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  intent  is  the  same  on  all  three 
amendments,  but  the  figures  would  be 
different.  On  the  Jones  amendment  it 
would  be  $300  million,  on  the  Latta 
amendment  $350  million,  and  on  the 
Aspin  substitute  $450  million.  But  the 
intent  is  the  same. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  fur- 
ther reserving  the  right  to  object,  the 
gentleman  states  the  impact  finally 
will  be  the  same,  but  this  adds  up  to 
higher  deficits? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Yes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  explana- 
tion, and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
ZEFERETTI)  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
dispense  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendments,  and  that  they  be  printed 
in  the  Record? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  do,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  make  that  unanimous-consent 
request. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  amendments  offered  by  Mr.  ZEmi- 
ETTi  to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
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substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Latta,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Joms  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Asmf  are  as  follows:  To  the  matter 
conoemins  function  400:  Transportation 

Increase  new  budget  authority  by 
tl.lM.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
tl.000,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  by 
$1,300,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  outlays  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  by  $800,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  by  $1,000,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1986: 

To  the  matter  concerning  function  750: 
Administration  of  Justice 

Increase  new  budget  authority  by 
$325,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$335,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$375,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  outlays  by  $175,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  1983,  by  $275,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  by  $375,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 
Increase  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  by  $1,375,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$1,335,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  by 
$1,575,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlay  level  by 
$375,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
$875,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  by 
$1,375,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  deficit  by  $275,000,000  In 
fiscal  year  1983.  by  $875,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  by  $1,375,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

On  page  12,  line  14.  strike 
"$838,000,000,000"  and  Insert 

"$838,325,000,000"; 

On  page  12,  line  16,  strike 
"$780,550,000,000"  and  insert 

•$780,775,000,000"; 

On  page  12.  line  18.  strike 
"$103,850,000,000"  and  insert 

"$104,075,000,000"; 

On  page  14,  line  6,  strike  "$22,300,000,000" 
and  insert  "$33,600,000,000"; 

On  page  14.  line  7,  strike  "$30,400,000,000" 
attd  insert  "$20,600,000,000": 

On  page  15.  line  1.  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4,625,000,000": 

On  page  IS.  line  2.  strike  "$4,650,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4,675,000,000": 

On  page  23,  line  13,  strike 
"$888,400,000,000"  and  insert 

'$888,735,000,000": 

On  page  33.  ~  line  13.  strike 
"$953,850,000,000"  and  insert 

"$953,175,000,000": 

On  page  22,  line  IS,  strike 
"$826,400,000,000"  and  insert 

"$836,675,000,000"; 

On  page  33.  line  16.  strike 
"$881,300,000,000"  and  insert 

"$881,525,000,000"; 

On  page  22.  line  18.  strike 
"$72,750,000,000"  and  insert 

"$73,025,000,000": 

On  page  23.  line  19.  strike 
"$34,650,000,000"  and  insert 

"$34,975,000,000": 

On  page  26,  line  3,  strike  "$33,400,000,000" 
and  insert  "$22,700,000,000": 

On  page  26.  line  3,  strike  "$20,050,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$20,300,000,000"; 

On  page  26.  line  6,  strike  "$22,950,000,000" 
and  insert  "$33,350,000,000"; 

On  page  36.  line  7,  strike  "$20,250,000,000" 
and  insert  "$20,550,000,000"; 

On  page  38.  line  7.  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$4,635,000,000"; 

On  page  38.  line  8.  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4,635,000,000"; 

On  page  38.  line  11,  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  insert  "$4,635,000,000";  and 


On  page  28,  line  12,  strike  "$4,600,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$4,625,000,000". 

To  the. matter  concerning  function  400: 
Transportation— 

Increas4  new  budget  authority  by 
$450,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
$125,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$125,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985: 

Increas4  outlays  by  $350,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  19831  by  $50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  by  $100,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

To  the  matter  concerning  function  750: 
Admlnlsttation  of  Justice: 

Increas^  new  budget  authority  by 
$25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$2S,0O0,O4|o  In  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increasf  outlays  by  $25,000,000  In  fiscal 
year  19831  by  $25,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  by  $35,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  aggregate  budget  authority 
level  by  1475.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983.  by 
$150,000.^00  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$150,000,900  In  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  aggregate  outlay  level  by 
$375,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983,  by 
$75,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1984,  and  by 
$125,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985; 

Increase  the  deficit  by  $375,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  by  $75,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1984,  andjby  $125,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  dHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Zefer- 
ETTi)  isTrecognized  for  5  minutes  in 
support pf  his  amendments. 

Mr.  jd»NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wm  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  M3PERETTI.  I  yield  to  the 
chalrmsi  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, once  again  we  are  going  to  try  to 
limit  depate.  I  have  discussed  this  with 
the  auttior  of  the  amendments  and 
with  tht  minority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th^it  we  limit  debate  on  these 
amendntents  to  15  minutes,  10  minutes 
to  be  controlled  by  the  author  of  the 
amendments  and  5  minutes  to  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlensin  from  Oklahoma? 
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Mr.  9RENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving ithe  right  to  object,  the  minori- 
ty has  agreed  to  this  allocation  of  time 
because  we  know  the  gentleman  needs 
a  little  time  to  explain  this. 

We  are  going  to  oppose  the  amend- 
ment, atid  it  is,  I  think,  in  all  of  our  in- 
terests jto  move  along  as  promptly  as 
we  can.) 

Mr.  <|hairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, ai}d  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
obJecti<^n. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Would  ithe  gentleman  be  kind  enough 
to  restate  his  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest? I 

Mr.  jrONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  there  be  15  minutes  to  close 
debate  pn  the  Zeferetti  amendment.  10 
minuted  to  be  controlled  by  the  author 
of  the  amendment,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York.  Mr.  Zeferetti.  and  5 
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minutes  by   he  opposition,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ikfflnnesota,  Mr.  Fren2zl. 

The  CHA[RMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f  i  t)m  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recogiizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (|lr.  Zeferetti)  for  10  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chainnan,  I 
rise  in  supp<  irt  of  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  ;  i45  (the  Jones  substitute). 
This  amendment  is  intended  to  raise 
budget  auth  ority  and  outlay  targets  to 
levels  that  would  permit  appropria- 
tions for  oiir  chief  drug  law  enforce- 
ment agencies,  the  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration,  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation,  the  Customs  Service 
and  the  Cotki  Guard  to  be  made  up  to 
the  amounts  approved  by  the  House 
authorizing  conunittees  for  1983. 

I  think  that  we  can  all  agree  that 
drug  trafficking  and  drug  related- 
crime  is  onq  of  our  Nation's  most  seri- 
ous problenis.  The  operation  of  the  es- 
timated $90  billion  illicit  drug  traffick- 
ing industr^  in  this  coimtry  under- 
mines our  I^ation's  health,  our  econo- 
my, and  thje  readiness  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  The  social  costs  of  drug  abuse 
have  been  astimated  to  exceed  $16  bil- 
lion annua£y  and  is  destroying  our 
youth  who  i-epresent  the  future  of  our 
country.  In  addition,  we  have  all  wit- 
nessed the  serious  crime  that  drug 
abuse  and  trafficking  spawns.  Due  to 
the  high  pipfits  and  risks  that  attend 
the  drug  ^rade.  hijacking,  murder, 
other  violent  acts  and  illegal  financial 
transaction$  are  commonly  committed 
by  drug  defers  and  traffickers.  Our 
own  budgetary  posture  must  be  on  the 
same  stren|:th  and  magnitude  of  the 
grave  drug  problem  we  face.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  not  the  case  under  the 
administration's  proposal  or  the 
Budget  Coiiunittee's  proposal. 

Although  administration  officials 
have  used  strong  language  in  outlining 
their  commitment  to  narcotics  control, 
this  administration  has  not  made  drug 
law  enforcement  a  high  budgetary  pri- 
ority. Th^  administration's  1983 
budget  pro|>osal  is  barely  sufficient  to 
allow  the  prug  EMorcement  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation ;  to  continue  operations  at 
or  near  c^irrent  levels.  The  Coast 
Guard  will  [require  a  large  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  in  fiscal  year  1982 
Just  to  maintain  its  operational  capa- 
bilities an4  the  administration's  1983 
request  for  the  Coast  Guard  is  woeful- 
ly inadequate.  The  administration's 
budget  for  1983  calls  for  substantial 
cuts  in  th^  resources  of  the  customs 
service  which  would  result  in  the  loss 

of  2,300  to  12.600  customs  personnel  in- 

cludtog  900   to   1.200  inspectors  and 

nearly  100  patrol  officers. 


The  amounts  authorized  for  DELA, 
FBI,  customs  and  the  Coast  Guard  by 
the  House  committees  represent  a  con- 
scientious effort  to  give  to  these  vital 
law  enforcement  agencies  sufficient 
resources  to  carry  out  their  very  im- 
portant missions.  The  targets  estab- 
lished by  the  Budget  Committee  in 
the  first  budget  resolution  for  these 
agencies,  however,  are  below  the  au- 
thorization levels  approved  by  the 
House  committees  and,  in  the  case  of 
the  FBI  and  DEA.  below  that  request- 
ed by  the  administration.  This  is  unac- 
ceptable. While  I  recognize  the  eco- 
nomic requirements  of  fiscal  restraint, 
the  control  of  narcotics  trafficking 
and  drug-related  crime  must  be  given 
high  budgetary  priority,  as  is  our  Na- 
tion's defense.  The  discretionary  pro- 
gram freezes  and  spending  reductions 
proposed  by  the  Budget  Committee 
will  only  serve  to  impede  our  narcotics 
control  efforts. 

Under  my  amendment,  total  new 
budget  authority  for  1983  would  in- 
crease by  $400  million.  Total  budget 
outlays,  and  the  proposed  budget  defi- 
cit, would  each  be  increased  by  $300 
million.  Corresponding  increases  are 
included  for  1984  and  1985. 1  have  also 
filed  similar  amendments  to  the  Latta 
and  Aspin  substitutes  which  would 
raise  the  level  of  budget  authority  and 
outlas's  for  the  transportation  and  ad- 
ministration of  Justice  functions  to  the 
levels  provided  in  my  amendment  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  345— the 
Jones  substitute. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Senate 
has  recognized  the  seriousness  of  the 
drug  problem  by  providing  for  an  in- 
crease of  $300  million  In  fiscal  year 
1983  for  Federal  law  enforcement 
agencies,  including  DEA  and  FBI,  over 
what  their  Budget  Committee  had  rec- 
ommended. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Narcotics  Abuse 
and  Control,  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment. 
We  can  ill  afford  to  freeze  or  reduce 
the  budgets  of  our  drug  law  enforce- 
ment agencies.  Unless  we  are  willing  to 
make  a  strong  budgetary  commitment 
to  narcotics  control,  we  will  never  be 
able  to  control  this  most  serious  crime 
problem. 

Mr.  GILBIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZETFERETTI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  rise  In  support  of  this  amendment 
and  commend  the  gentleman  for 
bringing  this  measure  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  going  to  ask 
our  law  enforcement  officials  to  stem 
the  tide  of  luu-cotics  flowing  on  to  our 
shores,  if  we  are  going  to  try  to  de- 
crease the  high  crime  rate  that  we 
have,  then  we  must  provide  our  drug 
agencies  with  the  wherewithal  to  do 
the  Job.  We  must  not  tie  the  hands  of 


our  drug  law  enforcement  officials 
with  antiquated  equipment.  Oiir  Coast 
Guard,  customs  service,  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Administration  must  be 
beefed  up.  They  urgently  need  addi- 
tional equipment,  persoimel,  and 
fimds  to  perform  their  dangerous 
tasks  and  to  help  prevent  the  danger- 
ous drugs  from  being  sold  on  our 
streets,  from  entering  our  schools,  and 
from  undermining  our  political,  social 
and  economic  institutions. 

This  a,mendment  does  Just  that  and 
accordingly  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Zeferetti)  for  his  amend- 
ment. As  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Narcotics  Abuse  and  Con- 
trol, he  knows  better  than  anyone  the 
importance  of  increased  funds  to  inter- 
cept narcotics  trafficking. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  that  If 
we  adopt  the  President's  budget  for 
the  customs  service,  it  will  mean 
laying  off  2,300  customs  officers  or  1 
out  of  every  6  officers— which  will 
make  this  country  even  more  vulnera- 
ble to  drug  smuggling. 

But  if  we  layoff  these  officers,  we 
will  also  lose  more  in  customs  revenues 
and  receipts  than  we  will  save  in  lower 
salaries. 

In  response  to  an  inquiry  from  me, 
customs  has  written  that  if  they  had 
an  additional  1,000  officers,  they 
would  collect  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion from  those  violating  and  evading 
our  Nation's  trade  laws.  That  is  a  fa- 
vorable benefit  to  cost  ratio  of  $3  for 
every  $1  spent  on  customs'  salaries. 

Well,  we  are  not  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  customs  officers— we  are  just 
asking  that  they  not  be  cut  by  2,300. 
Adopting  the  President's  budget  fig- 
ures for  customs  would  cost  at  least 
$200  million  in  revenues  but  save  only 
$66  million  in  salaries. 

If,  however,  we  go  with  the  budget 
figures  recommended  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  provided  for  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  we  can 
cut  the  deficit  by  about  $130  million.  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment,  and  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

This  amendment  Is  very  much  like 
the  last  one  except  it  is  broader. 
Therefore,  it  is  worse.  I  take  great 
heart  from  the  fact  that  the  House 
was  thoughtful  enough  to  reject  the 
last  amendment  which  would  have 
added  enormously  to  our  deficit. 

This  particular  amendment  adds 
even  more  enormously  to  our  deficit. 
in  the  case  of  the  Jones  amendment  $1 


billion  over  3  years;  in  the  case  of  the 
Latta  amendment  nearly  $3  billion. 

I  hope  it  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  think  this  amendment  should  l>e 
defeated  for  at  least  two  reasons. 

First,  once  again  we  are  appropriat- 
ing on  a  budget  resolution.  This 
should  not  l>e.  This  should  be  left  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

This  is  a  line  item  type  of  appropria- 
tion that  the  other  committee  should 
have. 

Second,  the  Justice  Department 
under  the  committee's  resolution  al- 
ready receives  a  6-percent  increase 
over  1982.  If  you  look  at  the  Coast 
Guard,  it  fares  even  better.  Under 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  345,  the 
committee  resolution,  it  assimies 
$1,654,000,000  for  Coast  Guard  operat- 
ing expenses  and  that  is  $181  million 
more  than  the  CBO  baseline. 
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The  CBO  baseline  is  current  policy. 
In  other  words  the  Government  being 
put  on  automatic  pUot  or  indexed  for 
inflation.  Under  the  committee  resolu- 
tion, the  Coast  Guard  receives  $181 
million  more  than  the  CBO  baseline  in 
operating  expenses  and  $230  million 
more  than  is  assumed  in  the  Latta  res- 
olution or  the  one  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Miimesota 
(Mr.  FRENZEL)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FREN2^£L.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  additional  minute,  and  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  committee  recommendation 
also  assumes  $538  million  for  Coast 
Guard  capital  expenses,  and  this  cer- 
tainly would  be  an  adequate  level  for 
the  capital  needs  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

So  I  think  that  the  committee  reso- 
lution already  deals  adequately  with 
the  Justice  Department  and  with  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  this  amendment 
should  be  defeated.  If  we  do  not  start 
drawing  the  line  somewhere,  we  are 
Just  going  to  inch  up  and  inch  up,  a 
little  bit  more  debt,  a  little  bit  more 
deficit  and  a  little  bit  higher  interest 
rates,  and  we  do  a  disservice  to  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FREINZEXi.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
again  is  getting  into  an  area  that 
sounds  extremely  good  and  one  that  I 
always  support  and  like  to  support. 
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But  I  would  Uke  to  point  out  that  we 
have  funded  and  are  operating  a  drug 
enforcement  task  force,  trying  to  cut 
off  about  80  percent  of  the  flow  of 
drugs  that  are  coming  into  the  coun- 
try. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  FRKNZEUhajB  again  expired. 

Mr.  FRIINZEL.  Bfr.  Chairman.  I 
jrleld  myself  1  additional  minute,  and  I 
yield  further  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  CMt)Una. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  The  taslE  force  is 
concentrated  in  the  Florida  area,  and 
Is  a  Joint  effort  of  the  various  agen- 
cies. Further,  in  the  supplemental,  and 
in  the  urgent  supplemental,  there 
were  funds  appropriated  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  task  force  to  deal  with  the 
drug  problem.  This  measure  just  adds 
another  $3  billion  to  our  deficit,  and 
however  noble  the  Intentions,  it 
should  not  pass  at  this  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  South  Carolina  for  his  ob- 
se  vation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  House 
performed  wisely  on  the  last  amend- 
ment. I  hope  it  will  do  as  wisely  this 
time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  my  remaining 
time  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Oramm). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Oramm)  is 
recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  ar- 
gument on  this  amendment  is  exactly 
the  same  argimient  as  on  the  last 
amendment.  This  is  an  excellent 
amendment,  very  strong  argmnent, 
very  worthy  cause.  When  and  if  this 
amendment  is  offered  during  the  ap- 
propriations process  I  pledge  to  sup- 
port it.  But  we  are  here  trying  to  set 
some  aggregate  level  on  expenditures. 
The  Senate  did  not  add  $300  million  to 
a  specific  line  item.  They  added  it  to 
the  budget.  We  have  set  out  a  figure 
here  that  grows  faster  than  current 
services.  Virtually  no  other  area  of  the 
budget  outside  of  entitlements  can 
make  that  claim.  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  we  begin  to  draw  the  line. 
Every  program  must  be  worthy,  to 
some  degree,  because  it  is  in  the 
budget.  And  if  we  have  to  vote  on  each 
individual  program  and  say  we  need 
more  money  for  that  area,  we  are  liter- 
ally going  to  destroy  the  budget  proc- 
ess and,  in  the  process,  we  are  going  to 
destroy  our  ability  to  deal  with  the 
deficit  and  bring  interest  rates  down. 

So  this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  is  a 
good  cause,  but  it  Is  simply  being  of- 
fered to  the  wrong  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  ZErEHJrrri).  who  has  5 
minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
am  going  to  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Bir.  STtmos),  the 
chairman  of  the  Coast  Ouard  Commit- 


tee, but  t  efore  he  begins  I  would  Just 
like  to  sp  iak  to  one  part  of  what  was 
Just  said  I  ty  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Ora]  im). 

Mr.  Chi  irman,  I  welcome  the  gentle- 
man's siipport  when  this  kind  of 
amendmelit  comes  before  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  but  I  would  hope 
that  the  next  time  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee vaaets  that  these  agencies  and 
all  other^  fighting  drugs  and  crime  be 
given  priority.  For  all  too  long  a  period 
of  time  those  who  have  the  front-line 
Job  of  enforcing  the  law  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  stopping  drugs  from 
coming  into  this  country  have  not 
been  giveh  any  priority.  And  that  is  all 
we  are  looking  for,  that  the  Budget 
Committee  through  the  budget  proc- 
ess give  tbem  priority. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts  CMr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STfUDDS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
might  have  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  reiret  that  we  have  only  3  min- 
utes. I  s  aspect,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
most  Members  would  agree  with  me 
that  the!  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  merits 
more  thati  3  minutes  of  our  attention, 
even  in  the  consideration  of  a  budget 
of  this  nugnitude.  At  the  risk  of  ap- 
pearing imply  the  most  recent  in  a 
series  of  special  pleaders,  let  me  warn 
the  Members  of  something. 

Earlier  this  year  the  Members  of 
this  Houie  who  have  coastal  districts 
which,  believe  it  or  not,  is  a  substan- 
tial maj<ilty  of  the  Members,  when 
you  consider  the  Oreat  Lakes  and  the 
Mississippi  River,  were  appalled  to 
find  that  one  of  the  results  of  our 
having  $,dopted  Oramm-Latta  last 
year  wasi  the  armouncement  by  the 
Secretars!  of  Transportation  that 
Coast  oiard  search  and  rescue  sta- 
tions wete  being  closed  around  this 
country,  tome  16  of  them;  that  3  Coast 
Guard  air  stations  were  being  closed; 
that  4,000  uniformed  military  person- 
nel were  being  drummed  out  of  1  of 
the  arm^d  services  of  the  United 
States,  8  percent  of  the  military  per- 
sonnel of  the  Coast  Guard;  and  that 
250  cadetp  were  being  drummed  out  of 
the  U.S.  Coast  Ouard  Academy,  be- 
cause, unbeknownst  to  us,  those  were 
the  consequences  mandated  by  '  the 
adoption  of  the  budget  last  year. 

I  believe  Members  who  said  to  us  at 
the  time,  "Gosh,  I  did  not  luiow  that 
was  goiiJK  to  happen.  I  support  the 
Coast  Gtiard."  Imagine  the  siu-prise 
and  the  dismay  and  the  embarrass- 
ment of  the  Members  of  this  House 
who  had  search  and  rescue  stations 
closed  in  their  own  constituencies,  in 
some  instances  in  their  own 
hometovntis. 

Let  meialert  the  Members  who  genu- 
inely arf  concerned  about  the  U.S. 
Coast  Gtiard  that,  in  the  absence  of 
this  amendment,  that  wlU  happen 
again,  oifly  this  time  you  will  have  had 
ample  w|uning.  If  this  amendment  is 
defeated,  search  and  rescue  stations 
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will  be  clos^.  air  stations  will  be 
closed,  the  ui^lf  ormed  personnel  of  the 
U.  S.  Coast  C}uard  will  be  further  and 
significantly  :  -educed,  and,  even  if  this 
does  not  matter  at  OMB.  I  suspect  it 
matters  to  tie  men  and  women  on 
both  sides  oe  this  aisle,  human  lives, 
substantial  i^umbers  of  human  lives 
which  otherisrise  would  have  been 
saved,  will  hai^e  been  lost. 

Perhaps  they  only  thing  that  will 
have  been  gadned  is  that  Members  of 
this  House  vMlll  refrain  from  any  fur- 
ther speeches  on  the  importance  of 
the  interdiction  of  illicit  narcotics,  be- 
cause the  agency  charged  with  the 
interdiction  of  narcotices  primarily  is 
the  U.S.  Coaft  Guard,  suid  it  will  not 
be  there.  Anid  perhaps  the  Members 
will  refrain  f itom  giving  speeches  about 
the  Importance  of  stopping  the  flow  of 
illegal  allenf,  because  the  agency 
charged  with  that  is  the  UJS.  Coast 
Guard,  and  they  will  not  be  there. 
Maybe  even  Iblembers  will  come  to  re- 
alize that  thp  Coast  Ouard  is  one  of 
the  uniformed  military  services  of  the 
United  States  and  has  a  critical  mis- 
sion with  respect  to  the  defense  of  this 
country  and]  according  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  vavy.  it  is  utterly  unpre- 
pared to  respond  in  time  of  war  or  na- 
tional emerg^cy. 

So  the  Hoi^  is  at  risk  and  at  warn- 
ing. In  the  absence  of  this  amendment, 
the  Coast  Guard,  which  has  been  se- 
verely cut  abd  whose  funds  in  the 
Senate  budgiet  already  adopted  and 
with  which  ire  will  go  to  conference 
have  been  straight  lined  for  3  consecu- 
tive years,  spu  might  as  well  forget 
the  Coast  puard  and  you  might  as 
well  forget  the  environmental,  the 
search  and  rescue,  the  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, and  all  of  the  other  responsibil- 
ities, including  law  enforcement  and 
military  prepjaredness,  which  this  Con- 
gress, through  statutes  enacted  in  this 
Chamber,  hals  asked  the  Coast  Guard 
to  assume,     j 

I  implore  the  Members  of  the  House 
to  adopt  thlslamendment. 

Mr.  ChalniLan.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  aiiendment. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Coast  Cfuard  and  Navigation,  I 
would  not  bej  doing  my  Job  if  I  did  not 
take  this  floor  today  to  issue  a  warn- 
ing to  all  those  in  this  Chamber  whose 
constituents  expect  the  Coast  Ouard 
to  be  there  when  needed— whether  for 
law  enforcement,  search  and  rescue, 
aids  to  navigation,  or  cleaning  up  oil 
spills.  The  Coast  Ouard  is  in  deep 
trouble  and  unless  Congress  does 
something  about  it,  beginning  today, 
the  slogan  iwhich  traditionally  has 
characterized  the  Coast  Ouard— 
"Always  Prepared"— will  become  little 
more  than  aA  ironic  Joke. 

I  believe  t  lere  is  enormous  support 
for  the  Coa^t  Ouard  in  this  country, 
and  in  this  Congress.  Vice  President 
Bush  has  miide  several  visits  to  Florl- 
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da  In  recent  months  declaring  the  ad- 
ministration's undying  support  for  the 
war  against  those  seeking  Illegally  to 
smuggle  drugs  into  this  country.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John  Lehman, 
recently  testified  before  our  subcom- 
mittee concerning  the  vital  contribu- 
tions which  the  Coast  Ouard  makes— 
or  is  supposed  to  be  able  to  make— to 
our  national  defense.  The  Coast 
Guard  is  recognized  as  perhaps  the 
most  versatile  and  cost-effective 
agency  in  the  entire  Federal  Govern- 
ment. A  vote  in  its  behalf  will  not  be 
difficult  for  any  Member  of  this  body 
to  Justify  to  his  constituents— a  vote  in 
opposition  may  be  extremely  difficult 
to  explain. 

The  Zeferetti  amendment  is  a 
modest  amendment,  but  it  will,  at 
least,  provide  the  Coast  Guard  with 
the  minimum  amount  of  funds  it  must 
have  to  do  its  Job.  President  Reagan 
has  requested  a  budget  for  the  Coast 
Guard  in  1983  which  is  25  percent 
below  the  amount  Congress  appropri- 
ated in  1982.  The  pending  budget  pro- 
posal in  the  Senate  would  freeze  Coast 
Guard  expenditures  at  the  1982  level 
for  the  next  3  years.  Unless  this  House 
acts  more  Intelligently  than  our  breth- 
ren in  the  Senate  and  in  the  executive 
branch,  let  me  assure  you  that  the 
Coast  Guard  will  not  be  able  to  ade- 
quately enforce  our  drug  laws.  Coast 
Guard  search  and  rescue  stations  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  will  be 
forced  to  close— this  means,  incidental- 
ly that  people  will  die— and  the  Coast 
Guard  will  have  to  drastically  cut  back 
its  role  in  military  readiness,  aids  to 
navigation,  marine  safety,  and  envi- 
ronmental protection. 

Along  with  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee.  Mr. 
YonwG  of  Alaska.  I  have  been  working 
with  other  members  of  the  committee, 
with  the  Coast  Guard,  and  with  the 
administration  to  devise  a  strategy 
'that  will  make  the  Coast  Ouard  even 
more  efficient,  and  which  will  permit 
the  service  to  concentrate  its  efforts 
far  more  on  at-sea  operational  mis- 
sions than  on  its  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities. We  have  made  some  progress 
in  this  direction,  but  this  effort  will 
become  meaningless  if  the  Coast 
Ouard  is  virtually  crippled  in  the  in- 
terim. 

.Both  the  President  and  many  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  were  elected  with 
the  promise  that  they  would  get  Gov- 
ernment off  the  backs  of  the  people. 
But  no  one  was  elected  promising  to 
get  the  Coast  Guard  off  the  backs  of 
drug  smugglers,  polluters,  and  foreign 
fishermen. 

I,  for  one.  am  tired  of  stories  about 
Coast  Guard  vessels  so  decrepit  they 
cannot  be  put  to  sea.  I  am  tired  of  sto- 
ries about  coastguardsmen  being  Idlled 
when  their  52-year-old  vessel  sinlcs. 
Let  us  remember  that  the  Coast 
Ouard  last  year  alone  saved  more  than 
5,000  human  lives  and  rescued  $1.4  bil- 


lion in  property  from  destruction  at 
sea.  It  will  be  to  no  one's  advantage  if 
the  next  time  the  alarm  bell  sounds, 
the  distress  caU  emanates  from  the 
Coast  Guard.  Itself. 

I  urge  your  support  for  the  Zeferetti 
amendment. 

Support  the  ZErnnTTi  Amendment- 
Support  THE  U.S.  Coast  Ouaro 

THE  COAST  GUARS  IS  Dl  TROUBLE 

The  Administration  has  requested  25% 
less  in  funds  for  the  Coast  Ouard  in  1983 
than  Congress  appropriated  in  1982. 

The  Coast  Ouard  has  proposed  the  elimi- 
nation of  one-fourth  of  all  aids  to  naviga- 
tion off  the  northeast  and  mid-Atlantic 
coasts  because  it  can  no  longer  afford  to 
maintain  them. 

The  Coast  Ouard  is  seeldng  to  close  its 
only  research  and  development  facility,  in 
Connecticut,  and  one  of  its  two  recruit 
training  centers,  in  California 

Coast  Guard  recruiting  detachments  are 
being  closed  in  dozens  of  communities 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Eighteen  newly-procured  jet  aircraft  are 
expected  to  be  put  immediately  into  storage 
because  the  Coast  Ouard  cannot  afford  to 
operate  them. 

The  average  Coast  Ouard  cutter  is  27 
years  old;  the  average  Navy  ship  is  14. 

The  number  of  cutters  has  declined  from 
339  to  246  over  the  past  decade. 

The  cutter  Cuyahoga,  which  sank  in  1978 
at  a  cost  of  11  lives,  was  52  years  old. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  able  to  meet  only  20% 
of  its  goals  for  intercepting  drugs  smuggled 
into  the  United  States. 

The  Coast  Guard  is  fuIfiUing  only  about 
38%  of  its  goal  for  military  readiness  train- 
ing. 

Due  to  lack  of  new  procurement,  the  re- 
tirement of  aged  cutters,  and  the  renovation 
of  existing  vessels,  the  Coast  Guard  will 
have  significantly  fewer  high  and  medium 
endurance  cutters  available  to  it  during  the 
latter  half  of  the  1980s  than  it  has  had  at 
any  time  since  before  World  War  11. 

The  number  of  days  required  for  mainte- 
nance, compared  to  the  number  of  days 
available  for  operations,  has  increased  for 
cutters  by  32%  between  1976  and  1980  indi- 
cating the  government  is  deriving  less  and 
less  benefit  from  existing  Coast  Guard  ves- 
sels. 

Numerous  scheduled  Coast  Guard  patrols 
have  had  to  be  cancelled,  delayed,  or  prema- 
turely terminated  due  to  vessel  condition  or 
maintenance  problems. 

Coast  Guard  training,  particularly  in 
marine  law  enforcement,  is  seriously  defi- 
cient. 

On  May  1.  1981  the  Coast  Ouard  shut 
down  all  marine  environmental  patrols.  90% 
of  its  Pacific  drug  law  enforcement.  20%  of 
its  Pacific  fisheries  law  enforcement,  and 
60%  of  its  Atlantic  law  enforcement  because 
it  could  not  afford  to  buy  fuel.  Ojierational 
capabilities  have  declined  even  further  since 
that  time. 

2.  COAST  GUARD  MISSIONS  ARE  IMPORTANT  AND 
COST-ETFECTIVI 

Coast  Guard  search  and  rescue  saves  6,000 
lives  a  year  plus  an  amount  of  property 
equal  in  value  to  its  entire  operating  budget. 

The  Coast  Guard  also  annually  seizes  an 
amount  of  marijuana  equal  in  value  to  its 
entire  operating  budget. 

Coast  Guard  law  enforcement  prevents 
the  theft  of  America's  vast  fisheries  re- 
sources by  foreign  fishermen. 


Coast  Guard  aids  to  navigation  and  com- 
mercial vessel  safety  programs  prevent  an 
enormous  amount  of  damage  to  life,  proper- 
ty, and  the  environment  each  year. 

The  Coast  Guard  has  played  an  active  role 
in  every  foreign  war  and  most  other  signifi- 
cant military  operations  in  U.S.  history. 

More  and  more,  the  oceans  are  becoming 
the  scene  of  military,  diplomatic,  and  eco- 
nomic competition:  Coast  Guard  skills  will 
grow  steadily  more  vital  in  future  years. 

3.  COAST  GUARD  DUTIES  ARK  GROWIKG  AS  COAST 
OUARD  RESOURCES  SHRINK 

The  Reagan  immigration  policy  requires 
the  use  of  Coast  Guard  cutters  to  halt  ille- 
gal immigration  from  Haiti  whUe  no  funds 
have  been  requested  to  pay  for  tbem. 

A  Navy-Coast  Guard  Task  Force  recently 
identified  three  new  and  five  expanded  mili- 
tary missions  for  the  Coast  Ouard. 

Expanded  oil  drilling  operations  in  the 
Arctic  and  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf, 
deep  seabed  mining,  and  the  likely  expan- 
sion of  ocean  dumping  will  all  require  new 
Coast  Guard  resources. 

The  Administration  has  ordered  a  reduc- 
tion in  civilian  personnel  amounting  to  a  20 
percent  cut  over  three  years. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  reported 
in  1980  that  "The  Coast  Guard's  responsi- 
bilities have  increased  without  a  commensu- 
rate growth  in  its  resources." 

The  Coast  Guard  has  already  been  re- 
duced in  size  by  500  civilians  and  1.000  mili- 
tary personnel.  Another  2,000  military  posi- 
tions are  targeted  for  elimination. 

The  Coast  Guard  will  not  for  long  be  able 
to  save  lives,  bust  drug  smugglers,  halt  ille- 
gal immigration,  maintain  aids  to  naviga- 
tion, clean  up  oil  spills,  maintain  military 
readiness,  and  keep  an  eye  on  foreign  fisher- 
men If  it  can't  buy  fuel,  operate  safely,  or 
train  its  personnel. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 

yield  such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Maryland  (Ms. 

MiKtJLSKI). 

Ms.  MIKUUSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Zeferetti  amend- 
ment.    < 

Mr.  Z^EFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  effort. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  (Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the     gentleman     from     Maine     (Mr. 

ElMERT). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Davis). 

Mr.  DAVIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  amendment.  E^^ery- 
thlng  that  was  said  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds)  will 
happen  If  the  Members  do  not  support 
this  amendment,  and  you  will  be  back 
here  with  a  supplemental  again  next 
year. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Akaka). 
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Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  New  York. 
It  is  one  of  only  two  amendments  that 
will  be  offered  to  aid  law  enforcement 
In  this  country. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  major  responsi- 
bility to  assist  in  the  fight  against 
drug  abuse  jmd  the  illegal  drug  trade. 
The  States  cannot  fight  the  war 
against  the  traffic  in  drugs  and  the  re- 
sulting abuse  of  drugs  alone.  To  be- 
lieve that  to  be  possible  is  foolish. 

This  Federal  responsibility  can  only 
be  met  if  we  fund  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Agency  (DEA).  the  FBI,  the 
Coast  Guard  and  the  Customs  Office 
at  reasonable  levels.  Each  one  of  these 
agencies  has  done  an  outstanding  job 
in  the  past  in  meeting  its  statutory 
duties  aimed  at  halting  illegal  drug 
trafficking.  But.  the  cutbaclLs  in  fund- 
ing approved  by  this  Congress  last 
year  have  made  a  mockery  of  the  ef- 
forts of  those  employed  in  the  drug 
enforcement  agencies.  At  times,  the 
lack  of  funds  has  been  so  critical  that 
DEA  agents  have  had  to  pay  their  own 
travel  expenses.  Incredible  as  it  may 
seem,  the  New  York  DEA  Office  ran 
out  of  fimds  last  year  and  was  unable 
to  send  an  agent  to  Florida  to  testify 
in  a  drug  case.  The  result  was  that  the 
court  was  forced  to  drop  the  case.  Is 
this  truly  a  savings?  I  think  not.  By 
cutting  back  on  our  enforcement  agen- 
cies, we  are  virtually  inviting  the  in- 
crease of  drug  trafficking. 

We  not  only  see  increases  in  the 
drug  trade  itself  but  increases  in  the 
criminal  violence  that  inevitably  re- 
sults from  the  use  and  abuse  of  drugs. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is  a 
strong  link  between  drug  abuse  and 
crime.  A  study  of  237  addicts  found 
that  these  addicts  were  re8i>onsible  for 
committing  more  than  500,000  crimes 
over  an  11-year  period.  Another  Uni- 
versity of  Delaware  study  found  that 
356  active  heroin  users  in  Miami  had 
committed  118.134  crimes  in  1  year. 
Clearly,  drugs  lead  to  the  commission 
of  criminal  acts.  We  cannot  afford  to 
cut  back  on  Federal  law  enforcement 
efforts  when  the  evidence  linldng 
drugs  and  violent  crime  is  so  clear. 

States  cannot  do  this  job  alone  and 
the  Federal  Government  cannot  just 
abrogate  its  responsibility.  I.  there- 
fore, strongly  urge  my  colleagues  not 
to  turn  their  backs  on  these  agencies 
and  to  Joing  in  this  effort  against 
crime    by    voting    for    the    Zeferetti 

amendment. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 

the   gentleman   from   Delaware   (Mr. 

EVAIfS). 

Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  strongly  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment  offered   by   Mr.   Zeferetti   to 


House  Cohcurrent  Resolution  345. 
This  amendment  would  restore  fund- 
ing to  the  Coast  Guard,  among  other 
law  enforcement  agencies,  to  the  level 
of  the  authorization  for  the  Coast 
Guard  re]  orted  by  the  Merchant 
Marine  an<  1  Fisheries  Committee  this 
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year, 

The  dri 
Coast  G 
vide  for 
nel  to 


force  behind  this  year's 
d  authorization  was  to  pro- 
uate  fimding  and  person- 
out  all  essential  Coast 
Guard  projgrams,  to  permit  procure- 
ment of  needed  platforms  and  facili- 
ties and  tp  underwrite  research  and 
development  to  improve  the  efficiency 
of  this  sendee.  This  commitment  of  re- 
sources is  iteeded  and  long  overdue. 

As  the  Representative  from  the 
State  of  Alaska  you  have  heard  me 
repeat  over  and  over  that  the  services 
of  the  Coast  Guard  are  extremely  val- 
uable and,  essential  in  that  region. 
However,  as  all  of  us  here  know,  they 
are  requited  throughout  the  entire 
maritime  community  and  ultimately 
by  the  Nlition  as  a  whole.  We  in 
Alaska  ne^d  both  effective  fisheries 
law  enfoifcement  and  search  and 
rescue  coverage  to  protect  both  the 
livelihood  I  and  lives  of  our  people. 
Other  areas  of  the  country  depend 
equally  on  specif  ic  Coast  Guard  serv- 
ices. I  remember  when  the  recent  cut- 
backs were  announced  and  the  loud 
outcry  from  the  Members  of  Congress 
and  others  across  the  Nation.  All  of  us 
were  alarmed  at  their  breadth  and 
depth.  I  began  to  wonder  what  would 
really  be  Ifeft  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
whether  needed  services  would  be  pro- 
vided to  tne  American  public. 

Without]  adequate  funding,  lives 
would  go  linsaved,  laws  would  go  unen- 
forced, a|id  our  national  security 
would  be  impaired.  Fortunately,  the 
administration  reconsidered  its  actions 
on  cutbacks  and  restored  most  of  what 
they  proposed  to  eliminate.  But  what 
that  leaveB  us  facing  is  the  need  for 
more  funding  for  this  function.  The 
administration  recognizes  this,  the 
Congress  I  recognizes  this,  and  ■  we 
should  ac;  by  adopting  this  amend- 
ment to  overcome  this  serious  defi- 
ciency in  1  inding. 

Mr.  Chaprman.  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
Members  Ihere  know  the  services'  of 
the  Coast  Guard  are  extremely  valua- 
ble and  essential  not  only  to  the  mari- 
time community  but  to  the  entire 
Nation.  I  have  long  been  a  supporter 
of  fiscal  and  budgetary  restraints,  but 
safety  of  life  and  property,  and  the  se- 
curity of  !^our  Nation  should  not  be 
pawns  in  tihe  budget  process. 

The  weil-being  of  our  country  re- 
quires that  we  not  stand  idly  by  and 
let  this  happen.  I  believe  our  full  ef- 
forts should  be  behind  additional 
funding  for  the  services  provided  by 
the  Coast  Guard  so  that  search  and 
rescue,  law  enforcement,  military  pre- 
pardness,  drug  interdiction  as  well  as 
other  needed  responsibilities  are  pre- 


served. Theref  >re  I  urge  all  of  you  to 
suptrart  this  as  lendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expir^. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  th«  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Zeferetti)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
gentleman  from  Ohio 
le  amendment  in  the 
ititute  offered  by  the 
im  Olslahoma  (Mr. 
te  amendment  in  the 
Ititute  offered  by  the 
tm     Wisconsin     (Mr. 


fered  by  the 
(Mr.  Latta), 
nature  of  a  si 
gentleman  fi 
JoMES).  and 
nature  of  a  s 
gentleman     f 

ASPIN). 

The  questioi 
Chairman  pr 
that  the  noes 


was  taken:  and  the 
tempore    announced 
pear  to  have  it. 

RicOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  ZEFERfTTTI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  wks  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  182,  noes 
237.  not  voting  13,  as  follows: 
[|toU  No.  122] 
VYES— 182 


Addkbbo               F 

iglietu 

O'Brien 

Akaka                  F 

irsythe 

Dakar 

Anderson              P 

ank 

Oberstar 

Annunzlo              P; 

iqua 

Ottinger 

Applecate             O 

irda 

Parris 

AuColn                 G 

lydos 

Patman 

BafaUa                  G 

sjdenson 

Patterson 

Bailey  <PA>          G 

ephardt 

Pease 

Barnes                   G 

ilman 

Pepper 

Bedell                    G 

anzalez 

Peyser 

Bellenson             G 

ray 

Price 

Benjamin             G 

reen 

RahaU 

Bennett                0 

iiarlni 

Railsback 

BevUl                     H 

u-kin 

Rangel 

Biaggl                    H 

itcher 

Ratchford 

Blanchard            H 

iwkins 

Richmond 

BoUins                 H 

eckler 

Rlnaldo 

Bonlor                   H 

eftel 

Rodino 

Bonker                 H 

Dllenbeck 

Roe 

Bouquard             h 

sit 

Rosenthal 

BiinUey               H 

Dward 

Roybal 

Brodhead             H 

oyer 

Russo 

Brooks                  « 

ughes 

Sabo 

Broomfield           B 

utto 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA)          J 

>nes  (NO 

Schneider 

Burton.  Phillip     » 

astenmeier 

Schumer 

Carney                  K 

azen 

Seiberling 

ChappeU              H 

ennelly 

Shannon 

Clay                      E 

ildee 

Sharp 

CoUlns  (Ui)           t 

LFalce 

Shaw 

Coyne.  William    L 

mtos 

Simon 

D'Amours              I 

eBoutiUier 

Smith  (lA) 

Daschle                 I. 

Be 

Smith  (NJ) 

Davis                     I. 

shman 

Snowe 

de  la  Garza           I 

sland 

Solarz 

Deckard                I 

ent 

Spence 

Dellums                  U>ng  (LA) 

St  Germain 

DeNardis               Uong  (MD) 

Stark 

Dicks                     h 

awry  (WA) 

Stokes 

Dingell                  B 

[arkey 

Stratton 

Dixon                   t 

[arks 

Studds 

Donnelly              t 

[attox 

Swift 

Dortuui                 t 

[avroules 

Vander  Jagt 

Dougherty            B 

IcClory 

Vento 

Downey                 McCollum 

Walgren 

Dwyer                   B 

[cOralh 

Waxman 

Dymally               1 

tica 

Weaver 

Dyson                    I 

tikulski 

Weiss 

Early                    1 

[Uler  (CA) 

WUllams  (MT) 

Eckart                  ll 

[ineta 

Wilson 

Edgar                   I 

iinish 

WIrth 

Emery                  Witchell  (B4D) 

Wyden 

English                  l|loakley 

Wylie 

Evans  (DE)           Woffett 

Yates 

Evans  (OA)          Holinart 

Yatron 

Evans  (IN)            WoUohan 

Young  (AK) 

Pary                       1 

lottl 

Young (FL) 

Fascell                  1 

lurtha 

Young  (BIO) 

Perraro                 1 

rapier 

Zablockl 

Fiedler                  1 

lelson 

ZeferetU 

Plorio                    1 

[owak 
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AlbnaU 

Glickman 

Morrison 

Alexander 

Goldwater 

Myers 

Goodling 

Natcher 

Anthony 

Gore 

Neal 

Archer 

Gradison 

NeUigan 

Aspin 

Oramm 

Nichols 

Atkinson 

Gregg 

Obey 

Badham 

Griaham 

Oxley 

BaUey  (B(0) 

Gunderson 

PanetU 

Barnard 

Hagedom 

Pashayan 

Beard 

Hall  (OH) 

Paul 

Benedict 

Hall.  Ralph 

Perkins 

Bereuter 

HaU.Sam 

Petri 

Bethune 

Hamilton 

Pickle 

BUley 

Hammerschmidt  Porter 

Boland 

Hance 

Pritchard 

Boner 

Hansen  (ID) 

Pursell 

Bowen 

Hansen  (UT) 

QuiUen 

Breaux 

Hartnett 

Regula 

Brown  (CO) 

Hefner 

Reuss 

Brown  (OH) 

Hendon 

RItter 

BroyhUl 

Hertel 

Roberts  (KS) 

Burgener 

Hightower 

Roberts  (SD) 

Butler 

Hiler 

Robinson 

Byron 

Hillis 

Roemer 

Campbell 

Holland 

Rogers 

Carman 

Hopkins 

Rose 

Chappie 

Horton 

Rostenkowskl 

Cheney 

Hubbard 

Roukema 

Clausen 

Huckaby 

Rousselot 

Clinger 

Hunter 

Rudd 

Coata 

Hyde 

Santini 

Coelho 

Ireland 

Savage 

Coleman 

Jacobs 

Sawyer 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Jeffords 

Schroeder 

Conable 

Jeffries 

Schulze 

Conte 

Jenkins 

Sensenbrenner 

Corcoran 

Johnston 

Stiamansky 

Coughlin 

Jones  (OK) 

Shelby 

Courter 

Jones  (TN) 

Shumway 

Coyne,  James 

Kemp 

Shuster 

Craig 

Kindness 

Siljander 

Crane.  Daniel 

Kogovsek 

Skeen 

Crane.  Philip 

Kramer 

Skelton 

Daniel.  Dan 

Lagomarsino 

Smith  (AL) 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

LatU 

Smith  (NE) 

Dannemeyer 

Leach 

Smith  (OR) 

Daub 

Leath 

Snyder 

Derrick 

Levitas 

Solomon 

Derwinski 

Lewis 

Stangeland 

Dickinson 

Livingston 

SUton 

Dorgan 

Loeffler 

Stenholm 

Dowdy 

Lott 

Stump 

Dreier 

Lowery  (CA) 

Synar 

Duncan 

Lujan 

"Tauke 

Dimn 

Lulwn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lundine 

Taylor 

Edwards  (CA) 

Lungren 

Thomas 

Edwards  (OK) 

Bladigan 

Traxler 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Trible 

Erdahl 

B<arriott 

Ddill 

Elrlenbom 

Martin  (IL) 

Volkmer 

Evans (LA) 

Blartin  (NO 

Walker 

Fazio 

Martin  (NY) 

Wampler 

Penwick 

Matsui 

Washington 

Plelds 

Mazzoli 

WaUins 

PIndley 

McCloskey 

Weber  (MN) 

Fish 

MeCurdy 

Weber  (OH) 

Pithlan 

McDade 

White 

Flippo 

McDonald 

Whitehurst 

Poley 

McEwen 

Whitley 

Pord(TN) 

McHugh 

Whlttaker 

Fountain 

McKinney 

Whitten 

Powler 

Michel 

Williams  (OH) 

Prenzel 

MiUer  (OH) 

Wirm 

Frost 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Wolf 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

Wolpe 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Wortley 

Olnn 

Moorhead 

Wright 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Blngham 

Crockett 

Roth 

Boggs 

Brtel 

Smith  (PA) 

Burton,  John 

Ford  (MI) 

Stanton 

Chisholm 

Murphy 

Conyera 

Rhodes 
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Mr.  VENTO,  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mrs. 
HECKLER,  and  Messrs.  McCOLLUM, 
YATES,  and  BLANCHARD  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 


So  the  amendments  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, the  Jones  amendment  in  the 
luiture  of  a  substitute,  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTERKD  BY  MR.  PERKINS  TO  THE 
**m">MPT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OiTERED  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA  AND 
^a  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment  to  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Perkins  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  and 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Aspin: 

Strike  the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  21, 
page  31,  and  ending  on  line  6,  page  32,  and 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  18,  page  38, 
and  ending  on  line  3.  page  39.  On  page  12. 
line  14,  increase  the  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  by  $73,000,000,  on  line  16. 
Incnease  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  by 
$73,000,000,  and  on  line  18,  Increase  the  def- 
icit In  the  budget  by  $73,000,000. 

Strike  the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  21, 
page  31,  and  ending  on  line  6.  page  32,  and 
the  paragraph  beginning  on  line  18,  page  38, 
and  ending  on  line  3.  page  39.  On  page  12, 
line  14,  Increase  the  level  of  total  new 
budget  authority  by  $73,000,000.  on  line  16. 
increase  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  by 
$73,000,000,  and  on  line  18,  increase  the  def- 
icit In  the  budget  by  $73,000,000. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  same 
amendment  apply  to  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

Mr.  PRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  would  the 
gentleman  tell  us  what  his  intentions 
are?  Does  the  gentleman  intend  to 
make  an  amendment  to  each  of  the 
pending  resolutions,  or  is  the  gentle- 
man just  going  to  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute? 

D  1820 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
same  language  is  in  all  three  bills.  My 
amendment  is  only  applicable  to  the 
Jones  substitute.  I  intended  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  apply  to 
the  other  two,  but  I  understand  there 
was  objection  on  your  part  over  there, 
and  for  that  reason  I  only  ask  that  it 
apply  to  Aspin. 

If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  now 
ask  that  it  apply  also  to  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Again  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  had 
understood  that  it  was  aicceptable  to 
both  the  Aspin  and  the  Jones  promot- 
ers, but  not  to  us.  We  stand  for  Latta. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  I  would  think  that  you  would 
make  It  to  Jones  and  Aspin  and  have  it 
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accepted,  and  then  make  it  to  us.  and 
we  can  debate. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  If  the  gentleman  wlU 
accept  it,  I  will  be  delighted. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  certainly  will  not 
accept  it. 

I  object  to  any  request  that  includes 
it  in  the  Latta  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man or  any  other  Member  object  to 
this  amendment  being  considered  en 
bloc  with  respect  both  to  the  Jones 
and  the  Aspin  amendments? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  have  a 
unanimous  consent  with  regard  to  this 
particular  amendment  as  it  applies  to 
the  committee's  proposal  and  to  the 
Aspin  proposal.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  a  20-minute  limitation.  10 
minutes  on  each  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentle- 
man wants  to  take  10  minutes  to 
debate  it  as  it  relates  to  your  two  sub- 
stitutes? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man would  like  to  at  least  have  a  few 
minutes  to  explain  it.  I  will  be  happy 
to  limit  it  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  why  does  the  gen- 
tleman not  just  accept  it,  get  that  out 
of  the  way,  and  then  take  the  10  min- 
utes on  the  Latta  substitute,  which  is 
the  only  one  in  contention,  as  I  under- 
stand it? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  make  this 
observation.  I  think  the  Members 
would  like  to  know  that  this  language 
in  the  substitutes,  all  of  them,  directs 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  reduce  their  budget  authority 
and  spending  outlays  by  $73  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983  in  the  Office  of 
Workmen's  Compensation  in  the  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  If 
the  gentleman  would  yield  again,  I 
would  like  to  renew  my  unanimous- 
consent  request  for  20  minutes,  10 
minutes  on  each  side.  The  reason  I  do 
that  is  that  I  think  if  the  gentleman 
would  like  to  refer  to  the  arguments,  I 
think  this  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
engage  in  those  arguments,  because  it 
may  be  possible  the  gentleman  will  not 
offer  it  to  the  Latta  proposal. 

Mr.    FRENZEL.   The   gentleman   is 
asking  unanimous  consent  for  10  min- 
utes for  proponents  and  opponents? 
Mr.  PANETTA.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  FRENZEL.  For  Aspin  and  Jones 
only? 
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Mr.  PANETTA.  That  Is  correct. 
Bdx.  FRENZEL.  May  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman who  he  contemplates  will  be 
leading  the  opponents'  charge  in  this 
matter? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  would  think  that 
the  minority  may  want  to  lead  that 

charge.         

Mr.  FRENZEL.  We  wotild  accept 
with  humility. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CaUfomia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Pcrkins)  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
urge  that  the  amendment  I  have  of- 
fered to  the  Jones  substitute  and  to 
the  Aspin  substitute  be  accepted. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
behalf  of  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee, he  does  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment by  the  honorable  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  to  delete  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions requiring  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  to  achieve  savings  of 
$73  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Budget 
Coounlttee  assumed  that  savings  of 
this  magnitude  could  be  achieved  in 
the  Federal  Employee  Compensation 
Act  (FECA)  program,  the  worker  com- 
pensation program  for  Federal  civilian 
employees.  These  savings  were  pro- 
posed by  OMB  during  the  negotiations 
with  the  Gang  of  17. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  Standards  imder 
the  leadership  of  its  chairman,  the 
Honorable  Oeorgk  Miller,  is  already 
working  on  a  compromise  bill  which 
would  effect  needed  reforms  to  this 
program.  I  further  understand  that 
within  that  subcommittee,  there  is  bi- 
partisan opposition  to  any  reductions 
in  benefits  to  people  already  on  the 
rolls.  About  half  of  the  savings  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  and  in- 
cluded in  the  committee  reported  reso- 
lution and  the  Latta  substitute  would 
come  from  benefit  reductions  to  per- 
sons already  on  the  rolls. 

Since  it  would  be  difficult  to  achieve 
the  level  of  savings  assimied  in  both 
the  committee  reported  resolution  the 
Aspin  substitute,  and  the  Latta  substi- 
tute without  reducing  benefits  to 
people  already  on  the  rolls,  the  chair- 
man would  not  want  to  tie  the  hands 
of  the  Education  and  Labor  Coounlt- 
tee on  this  issue. 

Therefore,  because  of  that,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  does  not 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  to  delete 


these  savings  from  the  reconciliation 
instructioqs. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  we  would 
accept  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
Speaking  also  on  behalf  of  the  Aspin 
substitute,  we  would  accept  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

Mr.  PEI^KINS.  Let  me  say  in  conclu- 
sion, I  wolUd  strike  paragraph  (D)  of 
section  301. 

That  paragraph  directs  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  to  report 
changes  \n  law  within  its  Jurisdiction 
that  would  reduce  spending  in  an 
amount  sufficient  to  reduce  both 
budget  atithority  and  outlays  by  $73 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The  Budget 
Committee's  report  on  page  132  indi- 
cates that  its  recommendation  related 
to  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  ahd  we  are,  in  effect,  directed 
to  save  the  moneys  indicated— rounded 
off  to  $0.05  billion  at  this  point— by 
adopting  the  President's  proposal  for 
amending  jthat  act. 

On  Maiteh  30  of  this  year,  the  ad- 
ministration sent  us  a  new  FECA  pro- 
posal, incorporating  most  of  last  year's 
provisions  and  adding  some  that  are 
new.  All  of  this  we  are  now  asked  to 
accept  in  unseemly  haste  without  ade- 
quate hearings,  consideration  or 
thought,  i 

The  administration  would  have  us 
substantially  rewrite  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  program.  It 
would  depart  from  the  traditional  cal- 
cvdation  *f  disability  benefits  at  66% 
percent  of  gross  pay.  It  would  extend 
the  waiting  period  after  an  injury 
from  3  ti  7  days.  What  Is  worse,  it 
would  pay  the  injured  worker  for  only 
part  of  that  waiting  period  even  when 
the  disaUility  is  of  longer  duration. 
There  i^  no  State  compensation 
system  tl^at  does  not  repay  the  victim 
for  the  entire  waiting  period  once  it 
has  expiijed  and  the  substantial  char- 
acter of  the  disability  has  been  estab- 
lished.    I 

The  administration  would  get  rid  of 
the  so-called  continuation  of  pay  pro- 
vision. A  General  Accounting  Office 
report  rdeased  in  September  of  last 
year  said^the  98  percent  of  the  pay- 
ments for  wage  loss  were  not  being 
made  in  4  timely  fashion.  The  average 
processing  time  for  an  injury  claim 
was  found  to  be  129  days.  The  average 
time  in  disease  cases  was  270  days. 
That  Is  the  average  number  of  days.  It 
was  such  unreasonable  delays  in  the 
processiiw  of  claims  that  caused  us  to 
Include  the  continuation  of  pay  provi- 
sions in  the  1974  amendments  to 
FECA.  "Hie  situation  has  not  substan- 
tially improved.  Nonetheless,  th«  ad- 
ministration would  eliminate  the  con- 
tinuatioii  of  pay.  In  its  place  is  pro- 
posed a  f  ery  dubious  advance  compen- 
sation procedure  dependent  entirely 
upon  the  discretion  of  the  victim's  em- 
ploying agency.  That  agency  must  find 
that  medical  evidence  clearly  estab- 
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llshes  that  total  disabUity  will  last  at 
least  4  weeks  and  have  no  interest  in 
contesting  th*  claim.  The  delays  of 
the  employing  agency  in  reporting  in- 
juries and  diaabilltles  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  are  the  chief  reason  for 
the  untimely  payment  of  compensa- 
tion now.  Can  lanyone  believe  they  will 
act  faster  with  additional  administra- 
tive burdens  i  placed  upon  them?  I 
think  not. 

The  admlnli|tration  proposes  to  con- 
vert FECA  b^eficiaries  at  age  65  to 
the  civil  serfice  retirement  system. 
This  would  result  in  a  savings  In  the 
FECA  columii.  It  would,  of  course, 
result  in  tncreksed  costs  for  the  retire- 
ment system.  The  savings  are.  in  some 
respects,  move  apparent  than  real. 
The  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Committee  h$s  Jurisdiction  over  who 
is  covered  hy  the  retirement  system. 
They  should  have  a  reasonable  oppor- 
timity  to  contribute  to  this  decision. 

Virtually  every  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration's prooosal  will  result  in  an  in- 
crease in  the  amount  of  paperwork 
and  administrative  burden  to  the 
people  administering  the  program.  We 
all  know  that  it  is  already  overbur- 
dened and  hai  demonstrated  an  inabil- 
ity to  get  Itself  current  with  the  exist- 
ing administrative  burdens.  The  ad- 
ministration's proposal  would  com- 
pound that  problem. 

The  finding  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  in  hearings  on  last 
year's  bill  demonstrate,  I  think,  the  er- 
roneous chaikcter  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposal  and  the  heartless,  cynl- 
csil  treatment  that  the  administration 
would  give  the  disabled.  This  is  an- 
other example  of  the  insensltivlty  of 
the  adminlstiktion  to  human  suffering 
and  need— Ita  willingness  to  strike  out 
at  a  group  of  people  who  for  the  most 
part  are  imable  to  defend  and  protect 
themselves.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
will  defeat  their  efforts  by  supporting 
my  amendment. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  Chair- 
man Miller  I  of  our  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  Standards  has  some  ideas  he  is 
presently  hiiying  costed  out  by  the 
Congressiona(l  Budget  Office.  He  indi- 
cates that  his  proposals  will  save 
money  and  inprove  the  program.  He 
should  not  be  driven  under  the  gun  of 
this  so-called  reconciliation  process  to 
accept  the  administration's  ill-consid- 
ered proposal. 

The  amount  of  money  is  small  and 
certainly  not  worth  the  damage  that 
may  be  done  if  we  act  in  haste.  If  my 
amendment  is  permitted  and  it  pre- 
vails, we  willldo  the  Job  right. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemui  yield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  N«w  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  ctf  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  disti^kqulshed  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
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striking  the  reconciliation  instructions 
concerning  FECA  changes,  as  I  shtu-e 
his  concern  about  those  proposed 
changes  to  the  Federal  Employees 
Compensation  Act  program. 

Proposals  to  restrict  FECA  were  con- 
sidered last  year  by  Congress  and  re- 
jected. Changes  in  the  benefit  formula 
would  increase  paperwork  in  process- 
ing claims  by  requiring  a  computation 
based  not  on  gross  pay,  but  on  spend- 
able pay  based  on  moneys  remaining 
after  applicable  withholdings  are  cal- 
culated. The  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  last  year  underscored  the  inor- 
dinate delays  already  experienced  in 
processing  such  claims  and  I  doubt  we 
would  wish  to  contribute  to  further 
paperwork  and  the  concomitant 
delays. 

Other  proposed  changes  to  FECA  in- 
clude penalizing  the  employee  by 
eliminating  the  continuation  of  pay 
period,  eliminating  a  portion  of  that 
compensation  credited  to  the  waiting 
period  for  benefits,  and  converting 
FECA  beneficiaries  to  civil  service  re- 
tirement at  the  age  of  65,  thereby  re- 
ducing benefits  provided  because  of 
the  individual's  disability. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  magni- 
tude and  intent  of  such  changes  war- 
rant more  important  consideration 
than  the  reconciliation  procedure 
through  which  they  would  be  made 
provides. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  support  Chairman  Per- 
KiMs'  amendment  to  strike  the  recon- 
ciliation instruction  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  contained  in 
House  Resolution  345,  and  the  techni- 
cal conforming  changes  in  the  budget 
outlays  and  authority.  The  instruction 
is  based  on  the  Budget  Committee's 
assumption  that  the  Congress  will 
enact  certain  amendments  to  the  Fed- 
eral Employees'  Compensation  Act- 
changes  that  have  been  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration— changes 
which  purport  to  "save"  some  $50  mil- 
lion, but  which  accomplish  such  sav- 
ings by  punishing  Federal  employees 
who  have  been  injured  on  the  job. 

A  year  ago  this  time  the  administra- 
tion's FECA  proposals  were  removed 
from  the  reconciliation  bill  because 
the  conferees  agreed  that  the  budget 
process  was  not  the  appropriate  forum 
for  enacting  sweeping  changes  in  the 


FECA  program.  At  that  time  I  made  a 
commitment  to  this  Congress  and  the 
injured  Federal  employees  to  hold 
hearings  Into  the  practices  of  the 
FECA  program  and  to  examine  pro- 
posals—the administration's  and 
others— that  were  offered  to  attempt 
to  correct  the  massive  problems  at 
FECA  and  the  Office  of  Workers' 
Compensation  Programs.  I  also  com- 
mitted myself  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  Standards  to  protect  the  in- 
terests of  injured  Federal  workers.  I 
stated  then  and  I  repeat  today: 

We  will  not  eliminate  current  provi- 
sions which  serve  to  protect  disabled 
workers  from  interruption  in  Income 
until  we  can  be  sure  that  there  are 
viable  alternatives  to  take  their  place; 

We  will  not  change  the  formulas  for 
determining  compensation  benefits 
until  we  can  be  sure  that  the  alterna- 
tives which  are  offered  are  adequate 
to  the  needs  of  disabled  workers:  and 

We  will  not  punish  Federal  employ- 
ees because  they  have  been  injured  on 
the  Job. 

The  subcommittee  has  examined  the 
administration's  proposals  and  we 
have  found  them  to  be  unworkable, 
unadministerable,  and  punitive  to  Fed- 
eral workers.  Let  us  look  at  the  admin- 
istration's proposals  and  their  effect 
on  disabled  employees: 

First,  the  administration's  stated 
purpose  is  to  lower  people's  benefits— 
not  only  in  the  future  but  retroactive- 
ly as  well.  Workers  who  were  injured 
on  the  job  and  have  been  existing  on 
fixed  incomes  based  on  their  compen- 
sation benefits  would,  under  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals,  have  their 
benefits  readjusted,  downward. 

In  addition,  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  merge  the  FECA  workers' 
compensation  payments  with  civil 
service  retirement.  Here  again,  pay- 
ments to  injured  workers  or  their  sur- 
vivors would  be  lowered.  Again  the  ad- 
ministration would  change  the  rules  in 
the  middle  of  the  game  for  disabled 
workers  who  would  be  forced  to 
"retire"  from  their  compensation  pay- 
ments, retire  to  an  income  that  is 
fixed  at  a  lower  level.  While  at  the 
same  time  being  unable  to  retire  from 
their  disability,  a  disability  that  was 
earned  on  the  Job  and  does  not  Just 
disappear  at  age  65. 

Second,  the  administration's  stated 
purpose  is  to  decrease  the  paperwork 
burden  of  OWCP.  Yet,  virtually  every 
element  of  the  administration's  pro- 
posals, including  the  elimination  of 
the  continuation  of  pay  provisions  and 
their  complicated  substitution  "ad- 
vance compensation"  program  will  in- 
crease the  paperwork  and  administra- 
tive burdens  of  the  beleaguered 
OWCP.  The  additional  administrative 
responsibilities  cannot  be  absorbed  by 
OWCP  without  even  greater  process- 
ing delays  and  longer  interruption  of 
service  to  disabled  workers.  The  aver- 
age processing  time  for  injury  cases  is 


presently  129  days.  I  shudder  to  think 
how  much  worse  It  will  be  if  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  are  accepted. 

Third,  in  a  punitive  measure,  the  ad- 
ministration's proposals  force  the  In- 
jured worker  to  pay  a  portion  of  his  or 
her  work-related  injury.  The  worker 
will  be  forced  to  pay  directly  through 
the  increase  In  the  waiting  period 
from  3  to  7  days,  directly  through  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  repay 
the  worker  for  all  of  the  days,  directly 
through  the  administration's  propos- 
als to  round  down  compensation  pay- 
ments to  the  nearest  dollar,  and  di- 
rectly through  reductions  in  compen- 
sation payments. 

As  I  think  back  over  the  3  days  of 
hearings  held  by  my  subcommittee 
what  I  am  struck  by  most  was  the 
widespread  agreement  that  there  are 
severe  claims  processing  problems  at 
OWCP.  You  need  only  speak  to  the 
caseworker  in  your  office  who  handles 
FECA  claims  and  you  will  quickly  real- 
ize the  unbelievable  problems  that  a 
claimant  faces  when  he  or  she  is  in- 
jured on  the  job  and  attempts  to  file  a 
claim  for  benefits.  E>elays,  mistakes, 
unanswered  correspondence,  unre- 
tumed  phone  calls  are  all  facts  of  life 
when  dealing  with  OWCP.  Many 
claimants  are  forced  to  hire  attorneys 
to  handle  what  should  be  a  simple 
claim  filing. 

The  administration  should  be 
making  proposals  to  improve  the  oper- 
ating of  OWCP— not  to  make  it  worse. 
But  in  its  frenzy  to  save  what  is  truly 
a  very  small  amount  of  money  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  reduce 
benefits  to  disabled  workers  and  to 
complicate  a  tremendously  cumber- 
some, slow,  and  inefficient  program. 

We  learned  that  much  at  our  hear- 
ing on  the  administration's  proposals. 
That  is  why  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  explicitly  recommend- 
ed to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget 
that  the  budget  resolution  should  not 
contain  savings  based  on  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals— because  we  found 
them  to  be  unworkable  and  we  were 
not  willing  to  enact  them  into  law. 

The  Budget  Committee  disregarded 
our  recommendations  and  based  their 
budget  on  the  assumption  that  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee  will 
adopt  the  administration's  FECA  pro- 
posals. We  cannot  do  this  and  keep 
faith  with  thousands  of  disabled  Fed- 
eral workers. 

There  is  much  that  can  be  done  to 
improve  the  effectiveness  of  the  FECA 
program,  to  reduce  its  cost,  and  to 
eliminate  waste.  We  will  do  what 
needs  to  be  done,  but  we  should  not  do 
it  by  making  dramatic  and  damaging 
changes  to  the  workers'  compensation 
law  for  the  United  States  as  part  of 
some  fastly  slapped  together  budget 
resolution  in  order  to  save  a  lot  in  this 
context  can  only  be  viewed  as  an  insig- 
nificant amount  of  money.  We  must 
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not  punish  Federal  workers  and  saddle 
them  and  their  survivors  with  harsh, 
cost-cutting  measures"  that  will  have 
little  effect  on  the  overall  budget  fig- 
ures but  will  have  a  real,  damaging 
impact  on  the  day-to-day  lives  of  in- 
jured and  disabled  workers.  I  have 
made  this  commitment  to  these  work- 
ers, you  have  made  this  commitment 
to  these  workers  when  you  established 
the  PECA  program  and  when  you 
reaffirmed  it  in  1974.  Let  us  not  break 
our  commitments,  let  us  not  injure 
these  workers  further,  let  us  not  single 
these  workers  out. 

Mr.  ERLENBORN.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  matter  of  PECA 
amendments  was  before  the  Congress 
last  year  in  the  reconciliation  bill.  It 
was  in  the  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 
It  was  not  in  the  version  from  the 
other  body. 

In  conference,  the  conferees  from 
the  other  body  were  willing  to  accept 
the  House  FECA  amendments.  Howev- 
er, since  the  conference  was  composed 
of  a  majority  of  Members  who  were 
not  in  favor  of  the  House  version  of 
the  bill,  the  House  conferees  moved  to 
recede  from  the  House,  did  not  allow 
the  Senate  to  even  consider  the 
Senate  receding,  and  the  language  was 
removed  from  the  bill. 

D  1830 

But  at  that  time  there  was  a  promise 
made  by  the  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  that  if  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Compensation  Act  amend- 
ments were  not  reported  from  the 
House  by  the  time  we  had  the  budget 
completed,  it  would  be  included  in  this 
year's  reconciliation.  That  promise 
seems  now  to  be  forgotten  as  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  is  now  being  accepted.  But 
in  the  interim,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  must 
say  that  we  have  had  extensive  hear- 
ings on  this  subject.  We  have  had 
hearings:  the  hearings  really  are  con- 
cluded. We  have  the  basis  for  marking 
up  a  bill.  I  thiKk  there  is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity to  have  a  compromise  biparti- 
san bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  that  and 
look  forward  to  working  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  to  achieve  that 
end.  I  would  much  rather  that  we  do 
that  in  a  compromise,  nonpartisan 
way. 

I  have  assurances  from  the  chair- 
man that  he  intends  to  do  that,  and  I 
think  that  working  together  we  will 
accomplish  what  we  all  want. 

There  is  no  question  that  this  is  a 
necessary  step  for  this  body  to  take. 
The  Carter  administration  had  made 
recommendations  very  similar  to  those 
contained  in  my  bill  for  FECA  amend- 
ments. They  were  held  up  only  be- 
cause it  was  close  to  election  time  and 
they  were  controversial.  I  think  we 
can  achieve  the  bipartisan  kind  of  bill 

that  is  desired  by  all  of  us. 


I  would  like  to  be  able  to  hold  their 
feet  to  th4  fire.  That  would  t>e  accom- 
plished by  having  reconcilation  in- 
structionsi  It  appears  we  may  not  have 
those  unless  the  Latta  subsititute  is 
adopted.  Ih  any  event,  I  look  forward 
to  working  with  my  chairman. 

Mr.  PEJ^KINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ERtENBORN.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  that  we  can  do  a  much 
better  job  working  together,  all  of  us. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  ERLBkBORN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PFENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky won  Id  yield  some  of  his  time. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  ad  ditional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman f r(  >m  Illinois. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn)  is  recog- 
nized for  t  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  PEHKINS.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  will  agree  that  we 
should  not  have  this  gun  pointed  at 
our  head4  as  we  work  on  these  prob- 
lems. We|  want  to  work  deliberately 
some  changes  and  report 
!St  bill  possible.  I  have  never 
bill  or  tried  to  delay  any 
bill  fromi  our  committee.  I  want  to 
work  with  the  gentleman.  We  will 
her.  but  FECA  amendments 
tusiness  in  this  resolution. 
For  that  Reason.  I  would  hope  that  ev- 
erybody here  would  vote  against  it. 
The  administration  proposal  would 
take  a  man  under  total  disability,  a 
postal  en^ployee,  a  clerk-carrier,  when 
he  reachis  65.  and  put  him  under  re- 
tirement,! in  the  regular  retirement 
system.    I 

I  think  the  committee  should  go  into 
all  the  problems  and  consider  all  the 
changes  proposed.  The  committee  will 
not  be  sl^oting  from  the  hip  if  we  do 
that.  Wei  will  not  put  any  burden  on 
the  Budget  Committee  because  there 
is  only  :  73  million  involved  here.  I 
think  Co  igressman  Miller  and  myself 
will  be  dqlighted  to  work  with  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.    hllLLER    of    California.    Mr. 
Chairma  i,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  PE  RKINS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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:LLER  of  California.  Mr. 
I,  I  would  just  like  to  say,  fol- 
the  remarks  of  both  Individ- 
minority  member,  Mr.  Erlen- 
born, an  1  the  chairman,  Mr.  Perkins, 
that  sine  b  reconciliation  last  year,  the 
subcommittee  has  not  been  inactive. 
In  fact,  M>e  have  had  hearings,  we  have 
had  constant  meetings  with  both  the 
employe*  organizations,  with  the  ad- 
ministra  ion.  with  members  of  the  mi- 
nority, t  ying  to  come  up  with  a  pro- 
posed. T  lis  is  a  complicated  matter. 
The  adi  linistration  of  this  program 


has  been  despferate  over  the  last  5  or  6 
years.  It  has  njot  been  working  the  way 
it  should,  we  think  we  have  finally 
come  to  the  p<>int  where  we  have  some 
suggestions  tl^at  can  be  made,  but  the 
one  thing  we  tried  to  steer  clear  of  is 
the  retroactivity  part,  to  take  away 
benefits  fromj  individuals  who  are  al- 
ready on  the  program  and  have  al- 
ready been  injured  and  already  receiv- 
ing benefits,  f ut,  I  do  think  there  are 
some  procedural  aspects  to  this  pro- 
gram that  we!  can  clean  up,  limit  the 
programs  in  terms  of  workload  down 
there,  and  result  in  some  substantial 
savings.  But,  ^hat  is  an  ongoing  proc- 
ess, and  we  l^ope  to  be  able  to  com- 
plete it  in  the  relatively  near  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  fr)m  Kentucky  (Mr.  Per- 
kins) has  2  minutes  remaining,  and 
the  gentlems^  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Frenzel)  has  r  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENSEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute,  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  th ;  amendment. 

Mr.  Chalrra  an,  the  reconciliation  in- 
struction in  I  he  Latta  budget  resolu- 
tion asks  th  e  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  to  reduce  its  budget  au- 
thority in  ent  itlements  by  $183  million 
and  its  outlat^s  by  $155  million.  As  I 
understand  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment, it  is  to  take  out  $73  million  of 
the  $155  milli)n  outlays. 

The     gentleman's     committee     has 
really  $8  billipn  in  entitlement  author- 
seeking  to  remove  1  per- 
;ake  it  out  of  anything  in 
entitlement  group.  He 
a  special  dispensation, 
lo  reason  to  weaken  the 
instruction.  We  should 
lendment. 

lan,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
lished     gentleman     from 

lMM). 

Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gbntleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  like  to  talk  a  little  bit  about  rec- 
onciliation. I  Reconciliation  is  the  only 
way  that  we  can  gain  control  of  si>end- 
ing  in  the  4io  percent  of  the  budget 
called  entitlements.  Only  if  we  man- 
date changes  through  reconciliation 
do  we  have  any  hope  of  gaining  con- 
trol of  those  spending  growth  areas. 

We   are   g^ing   to   reconcile   in   the 
Jones  budgei  increases  of  about  $30 


ity.  and  he 
cent.  He  can 
his  $8  billioi 
does  not  ne 
and  there  is 
reconciliatio 
defeat  the 
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the  distini 
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billion  in  1903.  We  are  going  to  put  on 
the  books  iri  1983  through  reconcilia- 
tion taxes  that  will  increase  the  take 
from  the  packets  of  the  American 
people  by  $146.9  billion  over  the  next 
3  years,  $146 .9  billion  of  tax  increases. 
Now,  after  the  Oakar  amendment, 
what  are  we  doing  on  the  spending 
side?  What  jire  we  getting  in  reciproci- 
ty for  puting  $146.9  billion,  that 
burden,  on  t  le  baclis  of  working  Amer- 
icans? What  are  we  getting  in  mandat- 
ing entitlem  :nt  cuts?  If  you  assume  we 
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are  not  going  to  reconcile  cuts  in  de- 
fense that  take  us  below  the  Carter 
budget,  you  are  left  with  $0.85  billion 
of  reconciled  entitlement  cuts.  I  want 
to  repeat  that  figure.  With  over  40 
percent  of  the  budget  in  reconciliation 
in  the  Jones  budget,  assuming  that  we 
do  not  reconcile  cuts  below  the  Carter 
budget,  we  get  $0.85  billion  of  reconcU- 
iation  in  return  for  $146.9  billion  in 
taxes. 

That  is  before  this  amendment  be- 
cause what  the  distiguished  gentleman 
from  Kentucky,  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected Members  of  this  body  is 
saying,  is  that  in  education  and  labor 
we  do  not  want  to  have  to  reconcile 
$73  million.  So,  in  other  words,  we  are 
getting  a  clear  indication  at  all  times 
about  who  is  and  who  is  not  serious 
about  entitlements. 

The  two  budgets  that  are  being 
amended  here  today  roughly  have  en- 
titlement savings  of  $0.85  billion.  A 
committee  with  significant  jurisdiction 
over  entitlements  says,  "We  can't  save 
$73  million.  Let  us  out  from  under  it." 

We  on  final  passage  are  going  to 
make  a  decision  here  tonight,  if  one  of 
these  two  budgets  prevails,  that  we 
want  to  commit  ourselves  to  raise 
taxes  $146.9  billion  to  try  to  deal  with 
the  deficit  problem,  and  in  turn  the 
burden  of  automatic  spending  entitle- 
ments that  are  40  percent  of  the 
budget,  are  only  $0.85  billion.  We  have 
heard  a  lot  of  talk  about  fairness.  I 
submit  that  is  not  fair. 

D  1840 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
close  debate,  I  yield  my  final  3  min- 
utes to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston), 
a  member  of  both  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
•  with  a  sense  of  deja  vu  because  it  was 
only  last  year  that  we  were  engaged  in 
this  same  exercise.  In  the  meantime 
the  American  taxpayer  continues  to 
subsidize  one  of  the  most  outrageously 
rewarding  compensation  schemes  ever 
devised. 

The  maximum  benefit  under  FECA 
is  $829  a  week  tax  free.  Let  us  see  how 
a  citizen  of  Virginia  would  fare.  He  can 
collect  $231  a  week;  in  North  Carolina 
it  could  be  $228  a  week;  and  in  New 
York  It  is  $215  a  week. 

There  have  been  thousands  of  pages 
of  testimony  on  FECA's  problems 
dating  back  to  1977.  The  Compensa- 
tion, Health  and  Safety  Subcommittee 
held  8  days  of  hearings  in  the  95th 
Congress.  The  Labor  Standards  Sub- 
committee held  7  days  of  hearings  in 
the  96th  Congress.  We  have  held  3 
more  days  of  hearings  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

Added  to  this  record  are  hearings  by 
the  Manpower  and  Housing  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Government  Operations 
Committee.  We  have  had  seven  GAO 
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reports  and  two  reports  by  the  Labor 
Department's  Inspector  General. 

Against  this  record  and  the  promise 
so  far  unkept.  of  the  Labor  Standard 
Subcommittee's  chairman  during  last 
summer's  subconference  to  move 
FECA  legislation,  the  chairman  of  the 
full  committee  now  comes  before  the 
House  and  can  ask  seriously  that  Mr. 
Miller  "be  given  a  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity to  perfect  his  own  legislation." 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  reconciliation 
instruction  is  stricken,  we  will  be  back 
here  next  year  with  nothing  done  to 
FECA. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendments  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Aspin)  and  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDfS  VOTE 

Mr.    PERKINS.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  193,  noes 
225,  not  voting  14,  as  foUows: 
[Roll  No.  123] 
AYES— 193 
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Parris 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahall 

R&ngel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Santini 


Addabtw 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzjo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Coyne.  William 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 


Dixon 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fithlan 

Fllppo 

Plorio 

Foglielta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Prank 

Frost 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hollenbeck 


Howard 

Hubbard 

Jacobs 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Lehman 

Leland 

Long (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McDade 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

MottI 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Panetu 


Archer 
Atkinson 
Bad ham 
Bafalis 
Bailey  (MO) 
Barnard 
Beard 
Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dornan 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

E^lwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenborn 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 


Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberltng 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Trlble 

Udall 

NOES— 225 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Oradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewio 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 


Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (AK> 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


McOrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Ox  ley 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pease 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

RItter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skellon 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

WaUins 

Weber  (MN> 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 
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Whitley  WUK)n 

Whltuker  Winn 

WUlluns  (OH)     Wortley 


Wylle 

Youns (PL) 
Young  (MO) 


Blnghun 
Bona 

Burton,  John 

Cheney 

ChUholm 


NOT  VOTINO— 14 

Murphy 
Rhodes 
Smith  (PA) 
Stmnton 


Conyers 

Crockett 

Ertel 

Fenwlck 

Hoyer 


D  1900 

Mr.  SNYAR.  Mrs.  BOUQUARD,  and 
Mssrs.  FROST,  WRIGHT.  and 
OLICKMAN  changed  their  votes  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendments  to  the  Jones 
sonendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute and  the  Aspln  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  were  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Perkins)  seek  recognition  to  offer  his 
perfecting  amendment  to  the  other 
pending  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute?  If  not.  does  any  other 
Member  seek  recognition  for  that  pur- 
pose? 

AMXIfDMKlCTS  OPTERED  BY  MR.  POWUat  TO  THE 
AMKirDMEin  IK  THE  MATXTHE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OfTEXZD  BY  MB.  LATTA,  THE  AMENBMEirT  IN 
THE  MATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITUTE  OFFERED  BY 
MR.  JONES  OF  OKIAHOMA,  AND  THE  AMEND- 
MEirr  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE  OF- 
FERED BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
offering  printed  amendment  No.  51, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  offer 
it  simultaneously  to  all  three  of  the 
pending  substitutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowhr) 
asks  unanimous  consent  that  his 
amendment  No.  51  be  considered  en 
bloc  to  all  three  of  the  substitute 
amendments. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  do  so  only 
to  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
the  impact  is  the  same  on  all  three.  Is 
it  the  same  amendment  in  terms  of  its 
impact  on  all  three  budget  proposals? 
Mr.  FOWLER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  I  think  I  can  say  categorically, 
yes.  It  is  a  revenue  neutral  amend- 
ment. It  is  basically  a  transfer  amend- 
ment. It  takes  money  out  of  certain 
functions  and  moves  them  into  other 
functions.  It  would  have  the  same  ap- 
plication to  all  three  substitutes. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  advise  us  as  to  the  division 
of  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Committee  is  proceeding  under  the  5- 
minute  rule.  There  is  no  limitation. 
Ms.  FIEDLER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
ClerVi  will  report  the  amendments. 
The  Clef k  read  as  follows: 
Amendmiits  offered  by  Mr.  Fowler  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Latta,  the  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Jones  of  O|lahoma,  and  the  amendment  in 
the  nature 'of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Aspin:  Oii  page  12,  line  14,  strike 
•■$828,000.0#0,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$826,29O,0io,(K)0." 

On  ptke  13.  line  9.  strike 
••$242,850,0|0,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$238,75O.0#0,0OO",  and  on  line  10,  strike 
'■$212,30O,0#O.0OO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$210,5O0.0«0.0OO." 

On  page  13.  line  19,  strike  ••$5.300,000.000" 
and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  •$5,490,000,000", 
and  on  lint  20,  strike  •$5,000.000,000 "  and 
Insert  in  lieb  thereof  •■$5,100,000,000." 

On  pate  14,  line  13,  strike 
••$27,550,006,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$29,750.0o6,000".  and  on  line  14.  strike 
••$27,450,00§,000"'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
••$29,150,00p,0O0."' 

Section  i01(2):  strike  ••$805,200,000,000" 
and  iniert  in  lieu  thereof 

••$803,490,(ip0.000". 

Section    '  202(1KA):  strike 

••$253,850,01)0,000'  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•$249.750,apO,000:'  (B):  strike 

••$213,250.4o.OOO"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
■•$211.450,4o.00O". 

Section  i02<4)(A):  strike  "$3,600,000,000" 
and  insertlin  lieu  thereof  •$3,790,000,000;" 
(B):  strike  •$3,900,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  •$4,000,000,000"'. 

Section  J  202(10)(A):  strike 

•$27,250,0(|0,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$29,450,0(10,000;"  (B):  strike 

••$26,800,000,000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
•■$28,500,000,000". 

Section  101(2),  decrease  budget  authority 
by  $1,710,(100,000. 

Section  lOKlKA),  decrease  budget  author- 
ity by  $4,1^0,000,000. 

Section  201(l)(B).  decrease  outlays  by 
$1,800,000,000. 

Section  102(4)(A).  increase  budget  author- 
ity by  $194,000,000. 

Section  202(4)(B).  increase  outlays  by 
$100,000,040. 

Section  202(10)(A),  Increase  budget  au- 
thority by  $2,200,000,000. 

Section  202(10)(B).  increase  outlays  by 
$1,700,000,000. 

Mr.  F<JWLER  (during  the  reading) 
Mr.  Cha  rman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha;  the  amendments  be  consid 
ered  as|  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record 

The   OHAIRMAN   pro  tempore.   Is 

there  olijection  to  the  request  of  the 

gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JC  NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair 

man,  wi]  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  F<  )WLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  roi  Q  Oklahoma 

Mr.  Ji  }NES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gent  [eman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CI  lairman.  I  have  consulted  with 
the  aut  lor  of  the  amendment  and 
with  th!  minority.  We  would  like  to 
limit  dtbate  to  20  minutes,  divided 
equally.  10  minutes  to  the  author  and 
10  minu  tes  to  the  minority  in  opposi 
tion.  and  I  make  such  a  unanimous 
consent  request 
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The  CHAHImAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectiop  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  nb  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
debate  on  th^se  amendments  will  be 
limited  to  20  rfiinutes.  10  minutes  to  be 
controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler)  and  10  minutes 
by  an  opponent  of  his  amendments. 

The  gentleSian  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Fowaj»)  is  rttognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  FOWLRR.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
much  of  thedebate  on  the  budget  will 
center  on  thfe  overall  aggregates  for 
outlays,  revenues  and  the  deficit,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  k  at  least  equally  impor- 
tant for  the  [Congress  to  focus  here 
and  now  on  the  priorities  to  be  set  in 
the  fiscal  yeai-  1983  budget.  When  the 
new  congres^onal  budgetary  process 
was  created  Hack  in  1974  it  was  envis- 
aged not  only  as  a  method  for  impos- 
ing greater  fiscal  discipline  but  also  as 
providing  the;  one  time  when  we  as  the 
elected  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  cduld  take  a  wholistic  view 
of  all  of  th4  responsibilities  and  re- 
e  Federal  Government 
ig,  better  define  the  role 
of  our  National  Govem- 
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sources   of  t\ 
and,  in  so  do^ 
and  the  limit 
ment. 


In  my  opli^on,  up  to  this  point  the 
new  budget  process  has  provided  a 
small  but  significant  check  on  fiscal  ir- 
responslbilitjii.  I  say  this  in  spite  of  the 
staggering  deficits  that  our  actions  of 
last  year  created  because  I  believe  that 
without  the  new  budgetary  framework 
we  probably,  would  have  done  a  lot 
worse  over  the  past  8  years. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  feel  that  the 
priority-settihg  aspect  of  the  budget 
process  has  been,  on  the  whole,  a  fail- 
ure. What  ririorities,  aside  from  cut- 
ting Government  spending,  did  the 
1981  budget  [process  truly  reflect,  and 
what  Federal  responsibilities,  apart 
from  providing  for  the  national  de- 
fense throiifh  military  forces,  did  it 
unequivocally  enunciate?  Of  course, 
similar  criticisms  could  be  applied  to 
earlier  budgets  as  well. 

Though  we  have  tolerated  this  state 
of  affairs  for  many  years,  in  1982  it  is 
imperative  that  we  pitfsue  the  setting 
of  budget  priorities  with  the  same  dUi- 
gence  being  I  applied  to  a  reduction  in 
the  Federal  deficit.  We  have  finally 
reached  the]  point  where  the  general 
public  and  tjhose  in  Government  real- 
ize that  taxpayer  dollars  are  not  limit- 
less and  thfit  Federal  programs  wiU 
never  again  ibe  allowed  virtually  open- 
ended  growlih.  In  this  new  world,  hard 
choices  between  worthy,  and  not  so 
worthy,  competing  claims  must  and 
will  be  made.  My  concern  is  that  we 
make  these  choices  consciously  and  in 
full  public  view  rather  than  by  default 
or  bureaucritic  dictate. 

It  is  esset  tial  not  only  to  reduce  the 
deficit  but  o  do  so  in  a  way  that  will 
fulfill   national   objectives,   and   pro- 


mote economic  growth.  It  is  important 
to  be  concerned  not  only  with  the 
bottom  line  but  with  what  goes  in  to 
making  that  lx>ttom  line. 

In  the  spirit  of  these  remarks,  I  have 
three  amendments  that  I  will  offer  to 
the  Jones  and  Latta  substitutes  during 
House  action  on  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Briefly  stated,  the  first  amendment  is 
intended  to  reorder  somewhat  our  na- 
tional security  priorities;  the  second 
aims  to  reassert  a  strong  role  for  our 
National  Government  in  investing  in 
the  future:  and  the  final  amendment 
seeks  to  better  define  the  limits  of 
Federal  responsibility  in  the  mainte- 
nance of  our  basic  economic  infra- 
structure. In  each  case,  the  goal  is 
both  to  articulate  what  the  Federal 
Government  should,  and  should  not. 
be  involved  in  and  to  establish  certain 
priorities  in  a  time  of  finite  Federal  re- 
sources. 

My  first  amendment  is  based  on  this 
more  comprehensive  view  of, national 
security  and  it  makes  the  following  ad- 
justments in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget: 

First.  Cancel  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram, except  for  $200  million  in  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  ad- 
ditional study  of  survivable  basing 
modes,  and  reduce  funding  for  defense 
atomic  energy  activities  to  reflect  this 
cancellation. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces  is  to  deter  aggres- 
sion against  ourselves,  and  our  inter- 
ests. The  problems  that  do  or  will 
exist  in  the  nuclear  triad  stem  not 
from  insufficient  numbers  of  warheads 
or  too  little  firepower  but  from  the 
perceived  survivability  of  our  missiles 
and  bombers— that  is.  their  ability  to 
ride  out  potential  attack  and  to  inflict 
unacceptable  damage  to  any  aggressor. 
The  MX  program,  as  it  stands  today 
does  not  adequately  address  the 
survivability  issue  and  I  can  think  of 
few  more  destabilizing  armaments 
than  a  vulnerable,  countersilo  nuclear 
weapons  system.  Unless  and  until  a 
survivable  basing  mode  is  presented  to 
Congress,  in  my  opinion  additional 
funding  of  the  MX  will  do  nothing  to 
augment  national  security  and  in  fact 
will  weaken  our  security. 

Second.  Terminate  Federal  support 
for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

This  is  not  a  judgment  against  nucle- 
ar energy  nor  even  against  further  re- 
search on  breeder  technology.  It  is  a 
vote  against  further  Federal  financing 
of  this  particular  project  at  this  time. 
I  quote  from  then-Congressman  Stock- 
man's Dear  Colleague  letter  of  Sep- 
teml)er  9. 1977. 

I  urge  you  to  support  the  amendment  (to 
halt  construction  of  the  Clinch  River  Breed- 
er Reactor)  in  order  to  spare  our  economy 
the  multibillion  dollar  penalty  that  we  may 
otherwise  inflict  upon  it  through  the  pre- 
mature, heavily  subsidized  commercial  de- 
ployment of  breeder  reactors. 


Third.  Add  funding  for  research  and 
development  of  solar  and  renewable 
energy  and  fossil  fuels,  for  energy  con- 
servation, and  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

In  spite  of  recent  improvements,  we 
still  are  dependent  on  foreign  sources 
of  supply  for  about  one-third  of  our 
petroleum  needs.  This  continued  de- 
pendency makes  us  vulnerable  to 
supply  interruptions  and  to  potential 
OPEC-inspired  price  hikes.  However 
large  we  make  our  Rapid  Deployment 
Forces,  they  can  do  little  to  protect 
Middle  East  OU  fields  or  oil  tankers 
against  destruction.  Therefore,  our  na- 
tional security  requires  that  we  take 
affirmative  action  to  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imported  fuel,  both  in 
the  short  term  (through  funding  of 
conservation  programs  and  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve)  and  in  the  long 
term  (through  additional  R.  «&  D.  on 
solar  and  renewable  energy  and  fossil 
fuels  to  bring  our  support  for  these 
potential  sources  of  supply  closer  to 
the  level  of  Federal  assistance  we  have 
provided  for  the  other  long-range 
energy  option,  nuclear  energy). 

Fourth.  Increase  funding  for  job 
training  programs. 

With  the  number  of  unemployed 
(10.3  million)  at  its  highest  point  since 
1938  and  the  unemployment  rate  (9.4 
percent)  at  its  highest  level  since  1941, 
the  national  interest  in  alleviating  the 
unemployment  problem  would  seem 
quite  clear. 

Admittedly,  there  were  problems 
within  several  of  the  Federal  employ- 
ment programs.  I  have  fully  supported 
efforts  both  before  and  during  the 
Reagan  administration  to  eliminate 
fraud  and  abuse  and  to  better  target 
Federal  Job  assistance  to  those  who 
truly  need  it.  However,  it  is  patently 
untrue  that  all  of  these  programs  were 
ineffective  or  unnecessary.  They  have 
given  invaluable,  and  otherwise  unob- 
tainable, work  experience  and  training 
to  millions  of  low-income  Americans. 
Whether  in  providing  job  counseling 
and  remedial  training  to  disadvan- 
taged high  school  graduates,  or  long- 
term  work/study  opportunities  to 
school  dropouts,  or  job  location  assist- 
ance and  work  training  for  mothers  of 
children  receiving  welfare,  there  is 
ample  evidence  of  success. 

This  is  not  to  suggest  that  past  Fed- 
eral employment  efforts  were  without 
fault.  Clearly,  they  were  Inadequate  to 
make  such  headway  in  either  our 
structural  or  cyclical  unemployment 
problems.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
American  taxpayers  will,  and  should, 
demand  the  strongest  possible  meas- 
ures to  weed  out  waste,  administrative 
foulups,  and  abuses  within  all  Federal 
assistance  programs.  Unless  we  are 
prepared  to  remain  indifferent  to  per- 
manent, widespread  unemployment 
and  underemployment,  however,  we 
cannot  abandon  the  national  comit- 
ment  to  provide  Job  training  aid  to 


those  who  need  it.  Unless  we  are  will- 
ing to  tolerate  diminished  productivity 
and  an  economy  which  is  facing  a 
shortage  of  at  least  2.5  million  techni- 
cally skilled  workers  over  the  next 
decade  at  a  time  when  10.3  million 
Americans  were  imemployed,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  involve  itself  In 
providing  Job  training  assistance. 

D  1010 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  for  offering  what  I 
regard  to  be  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant amendments  that  has  been  of- 
fered in  the  discussion  on  the  budget 
because  it  focuses  on  the  question  of 
priorities. 

I  want  to  briefly  discuss  the  issue  of 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project,  although  I  would  like  to  em- 
phasize that  a  more  extensive  debate 
on  this  controversial  project  will  occur 
during  the  appropriations  process. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
of  this  body  that  the  amendment  that 
has  been  offered  is  entirely  consistent 
with  last  year's  action  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  which  voted  after 
extensive  debate  and  hearings  to  deau- 
thorize  that  project  on  a  bipartisan 
vote.  We  did  so  because  of  a  recogni- 
tion that,  first  of  all.  the  original  cost 
of  the  project  has  soared  from  $669 
million  to  $3V^  billion. 

Second,  while  the  original  project 
costs  were  allocated  on  a  roughly  SO- 
SO  basis  between  the  private  sector 
and  the  taxpayer,  now  it  is  the  taxpay- 
ers who  would  pick  up  90  percent  of 
the  burden  of  that  increased  cost  that 
has  just  soared  over  the  years. 

Third,  none  of  the  economic  assump- 
tions used  to  justify  the  project  when 
it  was  originally  conceived  have  turned 
out  to  be  valid.  The  expected  demand 
for  electricity  has  grown  at  a  much 
slower  rate  than  anticipated,  and  max- 
imum turns  out  to  be  in  more  plentiful 
supply  than  originally  thought.  Sig- 
nificantly, a  recent  study  by  the  DOE 
nuclear  laboratory  in  Los  Alamos  has 
concluded  that  uranium  would  have  to 
rise  to  $165  a  pound,  more  than  eight 
times  its  present  cost,  before  breeder 
reactors  would  become  an  economical 
replacement  for  light  water  reactors. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  we  will  be  doing  in 
going  ahead  with  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  is  to  divert  precious 
dollars  away  from  investments  in 
other  technologies,  in  other  energy 
programs,  that  will  far  more  quickly 
and  effectively  reduce  our  dangerous 
dependence  on  foreign  petroleum,  and 
I  congratulate  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  on  his  initiative. 
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Mr.  FOWLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Let  me  say  In  conclusion  of  my  time 
that  this  amendment  ought  not  to 
have  any  Ideological  base  to  it.  it 
ought  not  to  have  any  party  base  to  it. 
I  offer  it  sincerely  as  an  attempt  to 
have  a  more  comprehensive  view  of 
what  national  security  is  all  about. 
I  ask  for  £he  Members'  support. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Fowler) 
has  1  minute  remaining. 

Bylr.    FOWLER.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  like  to  reserve  1  minute. 
paruamshtart  hiquirt 
Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
has  the  time  been  divided? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ten 
minutes  on  either  side,  10  minutes  to 
be  controlled  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Fowuk),  the  proponent 
or  the  author,  who  has  used  up  9  min- 
utes, and  10  minutes  by  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  or  other 
member  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  to  control  the  time. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
REG0LA)  desire  to  control  the  time  for 
the  opposition? 
Mr.  REGULA.  I  do  Mr.  Chairman. 
The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regui.a)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Winn). 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  Fowler  amendment. 
In  the  explanatory  materials  accompa- 
nying the  amendment,  the  stated  pur- 
pose of  one  portion  is  to  eliminate 
fimdlng  for  the  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor.  I  wish  to  point  out  that  while 
the  floor  of  the  House  may  be  the  cor- 
rect place  to  raise  such  an  issue,  this  is 
hardly  the  correct  time  to  do  so.  I 
would  like  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  the  amendments  we  consider  here 
today  are  to  budget  fimction  totals, 
and  not  for  individual  projects.  No  spe- 
cific programmatic  decisions  concern- 
ing the  Energy  budget  function  (Fimc- 
tion 270)  are  being  made  here.  There- 
fore, no  decision  is  being  made  on  any 
specific  project,  such  as  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
that  even  rejecting  this  amendment, 
we  are  making  no  final  decision  con- 
cerning the  fate  of  any  one  project. 
During  this  debate  Members  may  sug- 
gest various  reductions  or  additions, 
commensurate  with  amendments  that 
are  accepted,  but  such  recommenda- 
tions can  only  be  finalized  through  the 
authorizing  process  or  the  appropriat- 
ing process. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  this  body  will 
be  asked  again  to  consider  an  amend- 
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ment  durtng  the  appropriations  proc-    might  spell  tl  le  end  to  the  MX  missile 

ess  to  delete  funding  for  the  Clinch    system   or   U 

River  brt^der  reactor.  We  have  been 

faced  with  just  such  an  amendment 

every  yeai  since  the  inception  of  this 

project,  ^nd    every    year,    both    the 

House    oj    Representatives    and    the 

Senate  h^ve  turned  down  all  such  re- 


quests. 

Mr.  Chi 
to  reject 
to  reject 


ian,  I  urge  my  colleagues 

he  Fowler  amendment,  and 
jhe  proposition  that  we  are 
now  making  final  decisions  on  individ- 
ual projedts. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  WRiiHT). 

Mr.  wAlGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  rise  somewhat 
reluctantly  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment  because  I  have  an  ex- 
tremely high  regard  for  its  author.  It 
makes  m^  wish,  as  once  was  suggested 
in  the  Tixas  Legislature  many  years 
ago,  thatjyou  could  have  two  votes  on 
each  amendment,  one  on  the  amend- 
ment's substance  and  one  on  the 
author  erf  the  amendment.  Unfortu- 
nately thiit  choice  does  not  lie  with  us. 
I  thinkjthe  gentleman  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  FoviLER)  does  a  good  thing  by  of- 
fering revenue  neutral  amendments  in 
order  th^t  we  may  have  choices  in  rel- 
ative priorities.  But  in  this  instance  I 
think  it  jwould  be  mischievous  and  a 
mistake  ijor  us  to  embrace  this  amend- 
ment. Fof  one  thing,  we  have  debated 
the  Clinfh  River  breeder  reactor  on 
this  Houie  floor  so  many  times  that  I 
would  hesitate  to  estimate  the 
number,  land  in  every  instance  it  has 
prevailedT  Let  us  not  burden  the 
budget  ^ocess  tonight  with  another 
laborious  debate  on  that  subject. 

The  second  thought  I  have  in  mind 
is  this:  I  iksk  all  my  colleagues  to  think 
about  it.  I  Itnow  many  of  you,  as  I,  are 
dedicated  to  education  and  job  train- 
ing. Many  of  you,  as  I.  are  dedicated  to 
energy  research  and  development. 
Many  of  lyou.  as  I.  have  a  strong  belief 
in  the  strategic  petroleiun  reserve.  For 
some  of]  those  reasons  I  prefer  the 
committee  bill  to  the  Latta  substitute 
but  I  dq  not  want  to  burden  any  of 
these  bills  further  with  additional  cuts 
in  defence. 

Let  us  face  it.  We  have  cut  all  three 
of  these'  propositions  very  starldy  in 
defense  |and  this  would  cut  another 
$1.8  billion  off  all  three  of  them. 

To  say  that  we  do  not  need  the  MX 
missile  indulges,  it  seems  to  me.  a  very 
dangeroQs  presumption  at  the  time 
when  tlje  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
seven  n^  missile  systems,  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles,  since  we  have 
deployed  any. 
We  halve  not  deployed  a  new  missile 


_, _.    .     open   once   again  the 

wounds  of  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor argumentation.  So  I  ask  a  "no" 
vote  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  REGUliA.  I  want  to  emphasize 
what  the  gentleman  Just  mentioned  in 
terms  of  defease. 

We  have  already  taken  $4.8  biUion 
out  of  our  defense  nuimber  and  what  is 
proposed  hen  t  to  take  another  $1.8  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  Chainxan.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Tennessee 
(Mrs.  BouQUAiu).) 


D  1920 


system 


n   the  entire  decade  of  the 


1970's,  n  3r  thus  far  in  the  1980's. 

So  for  those  reasons  it  seems  inad- 
visable to  me  for  us  at  this  late 
moment!  to  make  a  hasty  decision  that 


Mrs.  BOUdUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  oppoation  to  the  amendment 
for  two  maj0r  reasons.  First,  it  cuts 
our  defense  budget  for  the  MX  missile 
back  to  a  vefy  low  R.  &  D.  funding 
level  in  order  to  start  up  a  new  Jobs 
program  which  has  not  been  well 
thought  oud  Cuts  in  the  defense 
budget  have  peen  made  and  this  cut  of 
an  additional  $4.1  bUlion  is  simply  ill- 
advised.  Second,  with  regard  to  the 
energy  element  of  the  amendment,  I 
am  curious  what  worthwhile  projects 
would  be  funded  which  have  not  been 
covered  by  the  Jones  and  Aspin  substi- 
tutes. The  gentleman's  amendment  to 
add  money  f0r  energy  programs  seems 
to  me  a  "Jdhnny-come-lately"  initia- 
tive which  overlooks  the  great  efforts 
myself,  my  committee  chairman,  and 
other  members,  on  and  outside  the 
Budget  Committee,  have  made  to  re- 
structure the  President's  fiscal  year 
1983  request  to  fimd  a  balanced 
energy  R.  &  p.  program. 

When  the  'budget  was  submitted  in 
late  January!  I  began  to  work  in  devis- 
ing a  balanced  energy  program  to  cor- 
rect the  disfarity  in  energy  R.  &  D. 
funding  posid  by  the  Reagan  request. 
Three  months  ago  I  recommended  a 
critical  level,  balanced  energy  budget 
to  the  Budget  Committee  chairman. 
Mr.  JoNis,  Itfid  the  chairman  of  the 
Science  and  Technology  Committee. 
Mr.  PoQUA.  This  approach  recom- 
mended gross  add-ons  of  $550  million 
for  energy  I^.  &  D.  programs  to  make 
conservation  programs 
year  1983  and  beyond, 
modest  reductions  in 
,  particularly   through 

enrichment  revenues, 

,jdget  add-on  amounted  to 

a  net  of  les^  than  $500  million.  I  am 
pleased  to  sny  that  the  caps  for  energy 
function  270  in  both  the  Jones  and 
Aspin  substitutes  comfortably  accom- 
modate my  proposal  by  recommending 
a  freeze  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels  for 
R.  &  D.  proirams  plus  the  availability 
of  a  large  fraction  of  $434  million  in 
fiscal  year  1  }82  deferrals  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  I  feel  certain  that  the  energy 
function  is  well  taken  care  of  at  a  level 
of  $5  to  $5.3  billion  and.  in  fact,  some 
additional  ^oney  for  Mr.  Fowler's 
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SPRO  construction  activity  could  be 
accommodated  within  both  the  Jones 
and  Aspin  substitutes.  However,  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  addition  of 
funds  for  solar,  conservation,  and 
fossil  programs  by  this  amendment  to 
the  Jones  or  Aspin  level  is  anjrthing 
but  a  hollow  gesture  which  will  have 
no  meaning  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  in  the  final  analysis, 
no  effect.  Both  Mr.  F^qua  and  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Jones  and  Aspin  recom- 
mendations allow  for  all  the  meaning- 
ful activity  which  DOE  can  staff  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

Let  me  illustrate  the  magnitude  of 
the  increases  which  I  have  proposed 
and  which  the  Jones  and  Aspin  recom- 
mendations embrace  without  the  addi- 
tion of  further  funds  as  contemplated 
by  my  friend  from  Georgia. 

In  fossil  energy  R.  &  D.  the  adminis- 
tration requested  $107  million.  I  have 
added  an  additional  $213  mUlion  to 
that  amount  for  a  total  of  $320  million 
in  fossil  energy  research  and  develop- 
ment. In  the  area  of  solar  energy  R.  & 
D..  the  administration  requested  $72 
million.  To  that  I  have  recommended 
an  add-on  of  $137  million.  In  the  area 
of  conservation  R.  &  D.  the  adminis- 
tration proposed  $22  million.  My  rec- 
ommendation was  to  increase  that 
amount  by  $131  million  directly,  and 
beyond  that  addition,  to  earmark  a 
major  portion  of  the  deferral  funds  to 
bring  this  amount  to  a  total  of  $387 
million.  Similar  provisions  were  made 
for  such  crucial  technology  develop- 
ments as  electric  energy  systems  and 
storage,  geothermal,  and  other  alter- 
native technologies.  I  might  also  add 
that  the  funding  was  reduced  for  the 
nuclear  fission  program  by  my  recom- 
mendation. 

My  point  to  my  friend  from  Georgia, 
and  to  the  supporters  of  his  amend- 
ment is  simply  this:  I  can  understand 
yoiu-  desire  to  see  greater  progress 
made  in  the  development  of  these 
technologies.  What  you  have  failed  to 
take  into  account,  however,  is  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  results 
you  seek  are  attainable  even  with  your 
additions  in  funding.  I  say  to  you  in  all 
sincerety,  they  are  not.  If  you  have  in- 
quired of  the  authorizing  committees, 
or  the  Appropriations  Committee  or  of 
the  Budget  Committee  as  to  what  the 
ability  of  the  Department  of  Energy  is 
to  accommodate  your  suggested  in- 
creases, then  you  are  aware  that  these 
programs  simply  cannot  expand  at  the 
rate  you  request. 

I  am  curious,  however,  as  to  Just 
what  energy  programs  will  be  en- 
hanced by  the  gentleman's  level  for 
function  270? 

Let  me  review  for  the  committee  the 
intent  of  the  proposed  fimding  pack- 
age I  have  discussed. 

Fossil  energy.— The  Committee  has  rec- 
ommended an  increase  of  S213  million  for 
fossil  energy  R4acD  Initiatives  based  on  the 
recognition  that  clean  efficient  fossil  tech- 
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nologles  require  continuing  R&D.  This  vital 
R&D  work  will  support  ongoing  initiatives 
and  operation  of  selected,  existing  projects 
in  liquefaction  (such  as  the  WUsonville,  Ala- 
bama pilot  plant);  surface  coal  gasification 
(such  as  the  Westinghouse  fluidized-bed 
gaslfier);  and  peat  carbonization  efforts. 
Our  plan  also  restores  funding  for  advanced 
research  and  technology  development  to 
continue  productive  work  at  institutions 
such  as  the  Oak  Ridge  and  Argonne  Nation- 
al Laboratories.  $31  million  is  included  in 
the  Committee  recommendation  to  keep  the 
important  efforts  alive  in  the  Magnetohy- 
drodynamics  (MHD)  program.  Finally,  nec- 
essary R&D  initiatives  are  maintained  for 
combustion  systems,  fuel  cells,  oil  shale  and 
oil  recovery  work,  as  well  as  enhanced  gas 
recovery. 

5o{ar.— Also  included  in  our  recommenda- 
tions is  an  increase  of  $137  million  above 
the  President's  request  for  solar  energy  to 
continue  important  initiatives  in  the  wind 
program— such  as  construction  of  two  proto- 
type 6-  and  7-Megawatt  machines  (the  larg- 
est tuid  most  cost  effective  wind  machines 
ever  built)— the  continued  operation  of  ex- 
isting test  facilities  and  demonstrations  in 
solar  thermal,  photovoltaics,  biomass  and 
OTEC  programs. 

GeoyienwoZ.— $25  mUlion  in  additional 
funding  is  recommended  for  geothermal  re- 
search and  development  including  funding 
for  the  Second  Oeothermal  Demonstration 
project  to  develop  binary  cycle  conversion 
technology.  The  Important  joint  effort  with 
Japan  and  Germany  in  the  hot  dry  rock 
program  is  also  supported  by  our  balanced 
plan. 

Conservation.— Out  recommendation  for 
conservation  R&D  is  $135  million  above  the 
President's  $17  mUlion  request  to  support 
important  RD&D  work  at  about  the  FY 
1982  levels  for  building  energy  systems,  in- 
dustrial energy  conservation,  multi-sector, 
the  Energy  Extension  Service  and  transpor- 
tation R&D. 

Although  our  Science  Committee  has  ju- 
risdiction for  only  the  R&D  activities  in 
conservation,  I  strongly  support  continued 
fimding  for  the  weatherization  and  state 
and  local  grants  activities. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mrs.  Schneider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  think  we  should  recognize  that 
this  is  the  first  of  many  debates  that 
we  will  have  on  this  floor  on  these 
issues.  The  gentleman  from  Georgia 
should  be  congratulated  for  producing 
such  a  conunonsense  proposal.  The 
amendment  gives  us  a  clear  opportuni- 
ty to  shift  Federal  spending  away 
from  costly  pork-barrel  projects  that 
benefit  a  few  special  interests,  and 
into  selected  energy  and  employment 
training  programs  that  benefit  the 
taxpaying  public. 

The  amendment  cuts  funding  for 
two  multibillion-dollar  boondoggles 
that  have  come  to  symbolize  waste  in 
Government— the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor  and  the  MX  missile  pro- 
gram. Liberals  and  conservatives  have 
united  in  opposing  both  projects, 
which  are  also  on  the  hit  list  of  the 
National  Taxpayers  Union.  The  House 
Science  Committee  last  year  voted  to 
terminate  the  Clinch  River  project  for 


the  first  time— this  year,  new  evidence 
has  emerged  that  I  believe  will  con- 
vince the  House  to  finally  act  to  strike 
appropriations  for  the  project.  The 
Department  of  Synergy's  own  Energy 
Research  Advisory  Board  has  recom- 
mended postponing  construction  of 
the  project.  DOE's  Los  Alamos  Labo- 
ratory suggests  the  same  conclusion  in 
its  finding  that  uranium  prices  would 
have  to  rise  to  about  $165  a  pound- 
eight  times  its  present  cost— before 
breeder  reactors  could  ever  become 
not  economical.  Finally,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  has  found  that 
DOE  withheld  key  documents  from 
the  House  Energy  and  Commerce 
Oversight  Subcommittee  investigation 
last  year  into  the  scandalous  overruns 
that  have  plagued  the  Clinch  River 
project. 

If  we  proceed  now  with  construction 
of  the  MX  missile  system,  I  believe  we 
will  spend  the  next  10  years  throwing 
billions  of  dollars  at  an  overpriced, 
cumbersome  weapons  system  that  will 
make  no  contribution  to  our  national 
security.  It  makes  little  sense  to 
commit  massive  siuns  of  public  money 
to  build  the  MX  when  we  are  stUl 
waiting  for  a  decision  as  to  how  and 
where  the  system  would  be  based.  It  is 
impossible  for  legislators  and  the 
public  alike  to  properly  analyze  the 
worth  of  such  an  enormously  expen- 
sive system  imtil  the  entire  plan  is  pre- 
sented. While  eliminating  fimding  for 
construction  of  the  MX,  the  amend- 
ment does  allow  for  continued  study  of 
the  basing  mode,  so  that  we  can  have 
the  information  we  need  to  make  a 
final  decision  about  the  strategic  value 
of  the  project. 

This  country  needs  a  strong  defense, 
but  we  can  ill  afford  to  substitute 
overpriced  gadgetry  for  the  kind  of 
targeted  expenditures  we  need  to  en- 
hance the  readiness  of  our  convention- 
al forces,  to  improve  our  stockpile  of 
spare  parts,  to  provide  for  t>etter  pay 
and  a  higher  educational  level  for  oiu- 
troops,  and  for  other  important  invest- 
ments in  our  national  security. 

Both  the  MX  and  the  Clinch  River 
projects  are  capital  intensive  programs 
with  a  high  price  tag.  Both  have  pro- 
voked the  scorn  and  the  opposition  of 
the  public.  Both  would  tie  the  Federal 
Government  to  long-term  expendi- 
tures for  projects  for  which  the  eco- 
nomic and  strategic  justification  have 
never  been  explained.  Both  the  MX 
and  Clinch  River  have  been  predicted 
to  lead  us  into  embarrassing  cost  over- 
nms.  Indeed,  if  the  experience  with 
the  Clinch  River  project  is  any  guide— 
1,000  percent  cost  ovemms  on  pro- 
curement of  components— these 
projects  will  become  budgetary  fiascos 
within  several  years.  The  MX  and 
Clinch  River  are  exactly  the  kind  of 
programs  that  will  swell  the  out-year 
deficits  that  have  become  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  financial  community. 
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The  amendment  also  proposes  three 
very  positive  measures  that  deserve 
our  support.  First,  the  amendment 
provides  a  modest  increase  In  fimdlng 
for  solar,  fossil,  and  conservation  re- 
search, all  of  which  have  been  deci- 
mated by  recent  budget  cuts.  The 
amendment  also  provides  for  some  ad- 
ditional funding  to  speed  up  oil  pur- 
chases for 'the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, which  makes  sense— we  should 
be  increasing  the  fill  rate  at  the  SPR 
while  oil  prices  are  temporarily  low. 
Finally,  the  amendment  would  restore 
funding  for  employment  and  training. 
providing  for  an  investment  in  the 
productivity  of  our  labor  force  and  the 
revitalization  of  our  economy. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  amend- 
ment would  result  in  no  net  increase 
in  spending.  In  that  way,  the  proposal 
offers  us  a  clear  choice— we  can  vote 
against  the  special  interest  groups  and 
their  pork  barrel  projects,  and  vote  for 
the  people.  I  hope  the  House  will 
stand  up  for  the  public  and  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  jield 
1  minute  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Just  want  to  make  very  clear  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
strongly  opposes  this  amendment. 

Had  the  gentleman  been  able  to 
offer  this  amendment  earlier  in  the 
day,  it  should  have  received  consider- 
ation, because  he  has  brought  an  im- 
portant policy  decision  to  this  House 
that  is  deficit  neutral;  but  if  this 
amendment  were  to  pass  now.  it  would 
literally  devastate  the  defense  budget. 
I  might  point  out  that  from  the  de- 
fense baseline  the  Aspin  substitute  has 
alitMdy  cut  $14,150  million  from  de- 
fense: the  Latta  substitute,  $11,350 
million  from  defense,  and  the  commit- 
tee bill  $11,150  million  from  defense. 

I  Just  do  not  believe  that  another 
cut  from  defense,  even  if  it  is  trans- 
ferred somewhere  else,  is  in  order  or 
would  be  proper  so  I  hope  that  the 
committee  will  vote  this  amendment 
down. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Grakm). 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 

I  have  looked  at  the  defense  figures 
after  the  Oakar  amendment  and 
added  the  $1.8  billion  of  cuts  and  it  is 
not  clear  to  me  whether  these  cuts 
would  take  us  below  the  pre-Pearl 
Harbor  Roosevelt  defense  budget  or 
not;  but  I  think  it  is  clear  that  they 
will  decimate  defense. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  talk  about 
times  of  very  tight  budgets,  and  given 
the  option  before  us  I  thought  about 
coming  and  asking  where  it  was,  but 
on  the  way  up  I  remember  that  in  the 
Jones  budget  we  are  talking  about 
$146.9  billion  in  new  taxes:  $0.85  bil- 


lion in  new  reconciliation,  assimiing  we 
do  not  reconcile  the  defense  cuts  that 
have  already  been  made  and  obviously 
the  tight  budgets  or  the  budgets  of 
the  people  who  are  going  to  pay  all 
these  ta^. 

Mr.  Qhairman,  this  amendment 
cannot  add  money  to  the  private 
sector  or  any  job  training.  It  cannot 
add  money  to  fossil  fuel  research.  It 
cannot  e  liminate  the  MX  missile,  be- 
cause we  are  debating  the  budget. 

Mr.  FQWLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have ' 
1  minuta  left.  All  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Oramm)  is  that 
if  you  cannot  fund  Job  training  as  he 
says.  ifTyou  cannot  fund  alternate 
energy  sources,  then  it  could  not  take 
any  money  from  defense,  which  Just 
shows  ttie  emptiness  of  the  gentle- 
man's argmnent. 

Seconcfy,  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
majority  leader,  whom  I  thank  for  his 
responsible  participation,  that  my 
Eunendment  would  not  eliminate  all 
the  new  missile  systems  that  we  do  so 
desperately  need.  Unlike  the  Senate, 
the  Fowler  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate MX  missile  research  and  develop- 
ment, because  the  long-term  basing 
study  m^y  reveal  that  the  MX  i?  not 
the  proiier  missile  to  be  deployed  in  a 
survivabfe  basing  mode. 

Concltljion:  It  is  essential  to  reduce 
the  defi^t.  but  it  is  also  important  to 
be  concerned  not  only  with  the  bottom 
line,  but  what  goes  into  making  up  the 
bottom  Une. 

This  amendment  would  provide  for 
enhanced  national  security  on  all  its 
pillars. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

The  qvestion  is  on  the  amendments 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  iPowuER)  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio.  Mr.  Latta, 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute qffered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jones,  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin, Mr.  AspiN. 

The  amendments  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, ttie  Jones  amendment  in  the 
nature  f  f  a  substitute,  and  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  suteti- 
tute  wede  rejected. 

Mr.  fOWUBR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  tolstrike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  C$iairman,  this  will  be  brief.  I 
have  two  other  amendments  and  if  the 
Membens  will  listen  to  me  for  3  min- 
utes, I  tarill  not  offer  them.  I  expect 
good  atliention  now.  I  thank  you. 

What  I  have  tried  to  do  here  today, 
and  I  appreciate  the  attention  of  not 
only  so  Inany  of  you  who  have  contact- 
ed me  libout  these  amendments,  but 
also  of  ;the  leadership  on  both  sides, 
even  ini  opposition,  is  to  try  to  focus 
our  attention  in  tough  times  not  only 
on  fiscd  discipline,  which  we  are  all. 
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some  grudgihgly,  accepting,  but  also 
what  our  priorities  are  to  be  in  times 
of  fiscal  disc^llne. 

One  of  my  amendments  that  I  am 
not  going  to  offer  is  structured  to  try 
to  provide  Ways  for  cooperation  with 
the  private  sector  to  invest  in  our 
future.  Despite  all  the  claims  about 
supply  side,  magic,  despite  all  the 
Lous  economic  theories, 
imperative  of  private 
rhich  we  all  support,  the 
sity  to  turn  a  quick 
iward  the  shareholders, 
makes  it  impossible  for  private  enter- 
prise and  pMvate  enterprise  sJone  to 
invest  in  the  future  of  our  country,  in 
our  agricultural  policies,  in  our  educa- 
tional policias,  in  our  infrastructure,  in 
our  space  policy,  with  all  the  spinoff 
of  medical  and  research  and  develop- 
ment that  ^omes  from  the  Govern- 
ment's investment  in  our  future 
through  space;  so  I  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  not  only  what  our  Government 
should  do.  but  what  is  it  that  our  Gov- 
ernment, oar  national  Government 
should  not  cm. 

Until  we  sort  out  those  priorities  and 
find  where  we  can  cooperate,  then  we 
are  not  going  to  make  any  progress  by 
this  constant  juggling  of  the  numbers 
and  debating  of  economic  theories 
without  the  hard  choices  that  go  from 
looking  within  a  limited  budget. 

Finally,  tl^  President  of  the  United 
States  has  odled  for  something  called 
New  FederaUsm.  I  do  not  know  wheth- 
er it  is  new  federalism.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  i£  creative  federalism.  I  do 
not  know  w|iat  the  art  term  is.  All  I 
know  is  thai  those  of  us  who  support 
federalism  ckn  only  have  federalism  if 
it  is  real  federalism  and  real  federal- 
ism means  giving  not  only  the  respon- 
siblities  to  the  States,  but  the  re- 
sources to  implement  those  responsi- 
bilities. There  are  some  things  that 
only  the  National  Government  can  do 
best.  There  axe  some  things.  I  happen 
to  think  transportation  and  water 
projects  are  two  of  them,  that  the 
States  could  do  l>etter:  but  we  have  got 
to  find  a  way  as  we  debate  federalism 
for  the  rest  I  of  this  year  and  the  next 
decade  to  i^tch  responsibilities  and 
the  resources  to  exercise  those  respon- 
sibilities.     I 

Thank  yoi  very  much  for  your  close 
attention,  ij  withdraw  these  last  two 
amendment 


AMKHDlfXItT 
AMEMDMEIIT 
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BY  MR.  WEISS  TO  THE 
THE  NATURE  OP  A  SUBSTITDTK 
LATTA 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
to  the  amendment  in 
f  a  suljstitute  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
The  ClerU  read  as  follows: 

Amendmeni  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss  to  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  out  Section  301. 
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Section  302,  and  Section  303.  Redesignate 
the  succeeding  sections  accordingly. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman. 

I  have  discussed  this  amendment 
with  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Weiss),  and  he  has  agreed,  in  an 
effort  to  finish  this  evening,  to  limit 
time  on  this  amendment  to  30  min- 
utes. 15  minutes  controlled  by  the 
author  and  15  minutes  controlled  by 
the  minority. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  that 
effect. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wkiss)  is  recog- 
nized for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  is  nonpartisan  in  nature, 
perhaps  bipartisan  would  be  a  better 
word,  and  does  not  cost  anything. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  in  the  discussion 
that  we  have  been  having  on  process, 
we  have  managed  to  forget  some  very 
recent  history. 

Last  year  we  adopted  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  the  majority  leader  the 
other  day  held  in  his  hand  and  shook 
into  our  faces  with  Justification,  and 
reminded  us  all  how  that  piece  of  leg- 
islation, running  over  800  pages,  was 
adopted  by  this  House  without  having 
been  seen  or  read  by  practically  any- 
body, including  the  sponsors.  That  was 
able  to  be  done  because  of  the  so- 
called  reconciliation  provision  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

It  is  not  only  Members  of  this  body 
who  understand  what  an  awful  thing 
we  did  last  year,  and  how  we  totally 
.perverted  the  legislative  process.  For 
what  we  proudly  talk  alx>ut  as  the 
people's  House  kept  the  people  totally 
in  the  dark  as  to  what  it  was  that  we 
were  doing  in  the  dead  of  night. 

Time  magazine,  on  April  26  of  this 
year,  described  our  action  a  year  ago 
in  this  way: 

Unfortunately,  the  result  was  a  bill  that 
whatever  its  economic  merit  or  lack  of  same 
ranks  as  one  of  the  sloppiest  pieces  of  legis- 
lation ever  approved  by  Congress.  It  was  a 
shambles  of  bits  and  pieces  containing  un- 
numbered pages  and  handwritten  notes,  yet 
Congress  was  awed  by  a  President  who 
claimed  a  mandate  for  change  and  had  a 
gift  for  persuading  the  public.  It  tamely 
adopted  a  budget  that  made  a  mockery  of 
recent  reforms  and  insulted  the  legislative 
process. 

Now,  what  the  Budget  Committee 
did  last  year,  as  it  did  the  year  before 
under  the  Carter  administration— and 
that  is  why  I  say  this  is  really  biparti- 
san—is to  come  to  this  House  with  a 
recommendation  that  as  part  of  the 
first  budget  resolution  we  provide  for 
the  adoption  of  a  so-called  reconcilia- 


tion bill  which  would  mandate  the 
adoption  of  legislation  forcing  the  cuts 
which  were  incorporated  in  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

Now,  what  Is  wrong  with  that?  What 
is  wrong  with  it  is  that  as  the  Budget 
Act  was  first  adopted  in  1974,  under 
the  management  of  our  distinguished 
Rules  Committee  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman who  is  now  presiding  as  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  it  was  intended  that  the  first 
budget  resolution  would  be  simply  a 
target,  would  set  goals  for  us.  There 
was  to  be  nothing  final  or  fixed  about 
it.  That  was  supposed  to  come  later, 
when  we  knew  what  the  economic  con- 
ditions were  of  the  year,  to  see  wheth- 
er the  assumptions  of  the  spring  still 
held  in  the  fall. 

Last  year,  for  example,  by  the  time 
we  got  around  to  the  second  budget 
resolution,  we  were  $40  billion  more  in 
deficit  than  we  had  anticipated  we 
would  be  in  the  springtime,  and  yet  we 
were  stuck;  we  had  already  adopted 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

The  distortion  that  has  taken  place 
with  a  $40  billion  mandated  cut  last 
year,  and  I  believe  about  $8  billion  the 
year  t>efore,  has  led  some  to  suggest 
that  if  that  process  continues,  we  will 
not  have  the  constitutional  separation 
of  powers  that  was  intended  by  the 
founders  of  this  Nation,  nor  would  we 
have  this  Congress  composed  of  equal 
Members  doing  their  Jobs  as  equal 
Members. 

Indeed,  look  at  the  situation  that  we 
face  today. 

We  came  here  this  week  after  a 
select  group  of  people  having  spent 
some  3  months  on  all  kinds  of  nimi- 
bers  and  assumptions  and  projections. 
They  had  meetings  among  themselves, 
and  they  held  meetings  with  the  exec- 
utive branch,  and  then  they  held 
meetings  with  the  Senate,  and  they 
came  to  an  impasse.  But  they  came  to 
the  House  with  a  resolution,  and  it, 
too,  is  tied  in  now  this  year  to  a  recon- 
cUiation  bill. 

And  with  that  reconciliation  bill 
normal  legislative  process  goes  out  the 
window.  There  will  be  no  hearings  on 
bills.  It  is  what  the  Budget  Committee 
brings  to  you  that  will  matter,  and 
that,  I  suggest  to  you,  is  wrong;  it  is 
not  what  was  intended  when  the 
Budget  Act  was  adopted.  Pretty  soon 
there  will  be  no  need  for  435  Members. 
AU  you  will  need  wiU  be  perhaps  the 
30,  35  members  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, and  they  will  do  the  job  for  us. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  would  be  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  for 
the  statement  that  he  is  making.  I 
think  he  is  pointing  out  a  very  pro- 
foimd,  important  item  of  the  budget 
process,  which  the  ignorance  or  refus- 
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al  to  abide  by  has  led  to  the  legislative 
morass  that  we  have  been  involved  in 
in  the  last  week. 

What  we  are  in  effect  doing,  and 
have  been  doing  since  Monday,  is  to 
operate  as  various  individual  commit- 
tees dealing  with  the  various  provi- 
sions of  the  budget  in  our  particular 
areas.  But  we  happen  to  be.  as  a  body, 
without  the  necessary  expertise  to 
deal  with  all  those  things. 

If  the  budget  resolution  were  prop- 
erly observed,  in  my  view,  what  should 
have  emerged  from  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee would  be  a  general  statement 
of  the  rough  totals  that  would  be  pro- 
vided for  each  particular  category,  and 
then  the  individual  committees  them- 
selves would  have  gone  into  the  nitty- 
gritty  to  find  out  whether  the  MX  was 
more  important  than  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor,  for  example,  and  we 
would  have  emerged  in  the  fall  with 
some  understanding  of  what  the  needs 
were  for  the  particular  year,  and  then, 
as  the  gentleman  has  said,  these  could 
be  reconciled  into  law. 

I  hope  that  this  lesson  will  be 
learned  by  the  House,  because  we  cer- 
tainly do  not  want  to  repeat  the  kind 
of  thing  tliat  we  have  been  doing  here 
this  week,  where  we  have  been  operat- 
ing as  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
trying  to  deal  with  labor  legislation, 
trying  to  deal  with  energy,  trying  to 
deal  with  defense. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Weiss)  is  making  a  very  im- 
portant point. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  very  much  appreciate 
that. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  the 
reason  that  perhaps  this  year  at  this 
time  we  can  act  intelligently  and  adopt 
the  amendment  which  I  liave  offered 
is  because  there  really  is  not  very 
much  being  suggested  for  reconcilia- 
tion purposes. 

This  year  we  are  only  talking  about 
entitlements,  and  because  of  some  of 
the  amendments  that  have  already 
been  offered,  we  are  talking  about  per- 
haps, $2  billion,  $2V^  billion  for  fiscal 
year  1983  under  the  Latta  budget. 

a  1940 

One  of  the  reasons  that  I  think  this 
amendment  ought  to  be  adopted  is 
that,  as  it  pertains  to  the  Latta  substi- 
tute, if  we  do  not  do  so,  then  by  June 
30  the  Waj^  and  Means  Committee  is 
mandated  to  come  back  with  $20.8  bil- 
lion of  tax  cuts.  Members  already 
heard  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
state  on  this  floor  that  he  does  not  see 
how  he  can  march  the  members  of 
that  committee  into  that  swamp  and 
come  out  of  it  with  any  kind  of  mean- 
ingful legislation.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  take  that  into  account  and  vote  in 
favor  of  this  amendment.  I  think  it 
gives  the  Members  the  hope  of  reviv- 
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ing  the  kind  of  legislative  process  that 
was  Intended  for  us. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  noiy  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Wnss)  has  7 
minutes  remaining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  BCinnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Is  the  gentleman  opposed  to  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
amendment,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
qualifies. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  ORAMM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
that  last  year  we  perverted  the  legisla- 
tive process.  I  think  that  is  a  bimi  rap, 
but  I  will  admit  that  we  turned  it 
upside  down  because  for  the  first  time 
in  IS  years,  we  cut  something.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  does  not  support 
reconciliation,  and  were  I  promoting 
his  viewpoint  I  would  be  adamantly 
opposed  to  it.  because  without  it  we 
are  never  going  to  get  any  control  over 
Government  spending. 

But,  I  would  like  to  submit  that  in 
opposing  reconciliation,  the  gentleman 
does  not  have  to  take  the  action  of  his 
amendment.  He  has  the  option  to  vote 
for  the  Jones  substitute  or  for  the 
Aspin  substitute,  because  now  In  non- 
defense  areas  we  have  reconciliation 
requirements  of  spending  reductions 
in  entitlements  of  $0.85  billion. 

In  addition,  there  is  no  reporting 
date  for  the  committees  to  comply 
with  this  requirement.  So,  I  submit  to 
the  gentleman  that  if  he  opposes  rec- 
onciliation, he  can  make  his  wiU 
known  by  the  substitute  for  which  he 
votes  when,  hopefully,  we  move  to 
that  vote.  I  think  it  is  important  for 
those  of  us  who  want  to  gain  control 
of  Federal  spending,  who  recognize 
that  reconciliation  is  the  only  impor- 
tant innovation  available  to  us  in 
changing  the  process  by  which  we 
bleed  the  country  and  the  taxpayers 
to  death  with  continued  spending,  a 
million  or  a  billion  here  and  there, 
that  we  preserve  reconciliation  and 
oppose  this  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  yleldlog  to  me. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
DomnoxT). 

Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  me  at  the  outset  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  of- 
fering this  amendment.  Of  the  68 
amendments  that  will  be  offered  to 
this  first  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion, this  is  one  of  the  first  that  would 
have  a  substantive  impact  on  the  fiscal 
policies  that  this  country  will  adopt  in 


the  next  ;fiscal  year.  Whether  one  re- 
jects or  accepts  this  amendment,  I 
think  it  Hb  Important  that  the  amend- 
ments that  were  debated,  rejected  or 
accepted.,  in  the  long  nm  will  have 
very  littl^  impact  on  what  the  author- 
izing and;  appropriating  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  will  do. 

In  regard  to  the  substance  of  the 
amendmnit,  reconciliation  is  the  only 
disciplina^  that  we  can  have  on  the 
growth  if  spending  policies  in  this 
Nation.  As  painful  as  it  is,  until  we 
come  up  with  something  better,  I  do 
not  think  that  this  is  the  time  or  the 
place  to  4et  aside  the  whole  reconcilia- 
tion process.  The  chairman  of  the 
Rules  C()mmittee  has  put  together  a 
task  force  to  look  at  the  budget  situa- 
tion. Cl»rly  there  are  problems  with 
the  Budget  Act,  but  it  seems  to  me 
that  what  we  ought  to  do  at  this  time, 
at  this  late  hour  after  a  very  long 
week  of] debate,  is  to  set  this  aside, 
look  to  t|ie  future,  work  out  the  prob- 
lems in  the  whole  Budget  Act  and  go 
forward.  I 

Unless  jwe  keep  reconciliation  in  the 
Budget  Act  at  this  present  time,  all 
the  speeches  that  we  have  made  to  our 
chambers  of  commerce  and  our  Rotar- 
ies  about  restraining  Federal  spending, 
about  b^ancing  budgets,  will  actually 
be  the  height  of  hypocrisy.  Today  is 
the  timej  and  now  is  the  time  to  keep 
this  section  in  the  Budget  Act.  I  think 
we  will  be  giving  the  wrong  message  to 
the  American  people,  certainly  the 
wrong  message  to  the  financial  mar- 
kets of  this  Nation,  if  we  step  back 
from  an  albeit  painful  process,  but  it  is 
the  only  process  under  which  at  this 
present  time  we  can  have  any  restraint 
in  Federal  spending. 
I  than|.  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 
Mr.  FREN2jEIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentlemin  from  California  (Mr.  Pa- 
NETTA),  ihe  Chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  Task  Force  on  Reconcilia- 
tion.      1    

Mr.  PJANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
chairman  of  the  Reconciliation  Task 
Force,  I  sympathize  with  the  concerns 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
raised,  necause  there  were  scars,  there 
were  dmortions,  and  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  [pain  that  was  involved.  But 
reconciliation  was  not  the  viUain.  The 
amendnient  focuses  at  the  wrong  vil- 
lain. The  resolution  that  the  House 
adopted  last  year  was  the  villain. 

Reconciliation  itself  is  a  tool  of  en- 
forcement. It  is  a  tool  of  enforcement 
that  is  designed  to  enforce  what  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  have  adopted  as  a  budget  reso- 
lution, m  1980  it  was  used  for  the  first 
time  toTmplement  about  $10  billion  in 
savings.,  Committees  worked  together. 
They  viere  very  cooperative  because 
they  sipported  the  resolution  that 
had  b<  en  adopted.  In  1981  the 
Oramm  Latta    resolution    came    into 
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that  it  invo]  /ed  distortions.  But  the 
House  adopted  it,  and  the  Congress 
adopted  the  pasic  essence  of  Gramm- 
Latta. 

The  tool  ^  not  the  problem.  En- 
forcement is  not  the  problem.  The  res- 
olution that  Is  adopted  may  very  well 
be  the  problem,  because  the  fact  is 
that  reconciUation  does  not  drive  the 
resolution,  the  budget  resolution  we 
adopt  drives  |-econciliation. 

So,  I  urge  the  Members  to  focus  on 
the  resoluti<^n.  If  they  do  not  like 
what  they  [want  to  enforce,  then 
change  it  in  the  resolution.  Adopt  the 
resolution  tluit  makes  the  most  sense 
in  terms  of  the  priorities  that  one  is 
concerned  attout,  but  do  not  go  after 
the  basic  tool  that  enforces  the  will 
that  is  contained  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion itself.     I 

Second,  thpre  is  talk  about  credibil- 
ity of  the  process,  credibility  of  the 
resolution,  the  only  credibility  we 
have  in  a  bu  dget  process  really  is  rec- 
onciliation and  the  enforcement  that 
is  available  1  o  the  Budget  Committee. 
If  we  do  not  nave  that,  if  we  do  get  rid 
of  that,  theii  truly  the  last  3  days  we 
have  engaged  in  debate  are  not  worth 
very  much.  Jt  is  important,  if  we  are 
going  to  hav^  any  kind  of  credibility  to 
what  is  adobted  by  this  House,  and 
hopefully  there  will  be  a  resolution 
adopted,  th^t  we  maintain  reconcilia- 
tion becausei  it  is  the  only  tool  of  en- 
forcement available. 

Mr.  STRAJTTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemtn  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield. 

'ON.  Is  it  not  true  that 
time    for    reconciliation 
tot    only    after   the    first 
lution  has  been  adopted 
Ividual  committees  have 
the     legislation,     and    a 
;et      resolution      comes 
not  the  time  for  recon- 
ciliation? Is  that  not  the  issue  which 
Mr.  Weiss  i$  posing  here  in  this  case? 
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do  it  at  that!  time 

Mr.  STRAtTON.  But  Mr.  Gramm 
says  it  turned  budget  legislation  on  its 
head.  j 

Mr.  PANBTTA.  If  I  could  retain  my 
time,  to  do  yt  after  the  second  budget 
resolution  simply  was  not  the  way  to 
go  in  terms  of  the  ability  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Congress 
to  respond  to  those  instructions,  so 
that  is  why  we  do  it  a/ter  the  first 
budget  resolution. 

But,  the  issue  is  this:  Vote  for  the 
resolution  that  makes  the  most  sense. 
That  is  thr  driving  force  that  is  in- 
volved here.  Do  not  go  after  the  en- 
forcement t  Dol,  go  after  the  basic  reso- 


Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
California  says  that  it  is  not  the  recon- 
ciliation tool  that  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  but  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. The  fact  is  that  everybody  who 
has  read  the  legislative  history  of  the 
adoption  of  the  Budget  Act,  everybody 
who  has  commented  on  what  hap- 
pened last  year  has  pointed  out  that 
what  has  perverted  the  process  is  pre- 
cisely tyiDK  reconcilitation  to  the  first 
budget  resolution  rather  than  keeping 
it  attached  to  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution which  is  where  the  legislation 
intended  it. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obet)  who  talked  earlier  today  about 
a  new  process,  to  replace  the  current 
budget  process  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Washington  Post  last  year  in  which  he 
said  that  we  were  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent  for  the  Congress. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  who  is 
presiding  now  and  who  managed  the 
Budget  Impoundment  and  Control  Act 
at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  made  it 
very  clear  from  the  beginning  that  rec- 
onciliation legislation  was  to  be  at- 
tached to  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Last  year  he  said,  and  I  quote  the 
headline  from  the  New  York  Times, 
"Rules  Chairman  Says  Reagan  Uses 
Budget  as  a  Method  To  Tyrannize." 

In  an  article  by  the  gentleman  (Mr. 
BoLLiNG)  and  Mr.  John  E.  Barriere  in 
the  Washington  Post  of  June  28.  1981, 
they  said: 

If  Congress  is  to  be  reduced  to  automatons 
permitted  only  to  ratify  a  presidential  legis- 
lative agendA  .  .  the  American  people  may 
ask:  Why  should  we  support  this  expensive 
anachronism? 

So  it  seems  to  me  it  should  be  fairly 
clear  that  what  the  Budget  Committee 
and  what  this  House  did  under  the 
pressure  of  both  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee and  the  President  last  year  was  to 
pervert  the  process. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  said  that 
because  of  my  philosophy,  because  I 
guess,  in  his  opinion  I  am  too  liberal, 
or  I  am  too  much  in  favor  of  programs 
for  people,  of  course  I  would  be  op- 
posed to  reconciliation. 

I  am  a  liberal.  I  do  support  programs 
which  he  does  not.  But  if  he  knew  me 
he  would  also  know  that  I  am  fairly 
much  of  a  traditionalist.  He  should  be 
reminded  that  reconciliation  cuts  both 
ways. 

Maybe  he  thinks  it  applies  only 
when  you  have  got  a  Ronald  Reagan 
in  the  White  House.  The  fact  is  that 
reconciliation  will  apply  just  as  well 
when  you  have  somebody  much  more 
liberal  than  Ronald  Reagan  in  the 
White  House,  and  when  this  legislative 
body  is  filled  not  with  people  from  the 
far  right  as  we  have  had  over  the 
course  of  the  last  year  or  two,  but 
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people  who  are  much  more  to  the 
center  and  to  the  left  of  center. 

At  that  point  I  saspecA  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  will  wish  that  recon- 
ciliation had  not  applied  the  way  it 
did. 

Mr.  VENTO.  l&t.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  VENTO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  statement.  I  think  he  has 
put  his  finger  on  it.  We  are  not  talking 
about  the  ideal  circumstances  I  think 
in  terms  of  what  and  how  reconcilia- 
tion works.  We  are  talking  about  the 
pragmatic  and  the  practical  effect  of 
what  happened  last  year. 

As  a  Member  that  serves  on  an  au- 
thorizing committee,  and  others  that 
serve  on  appropriations  committees, 
we  are  concerned  about  playing  our 
role  in  the  legislative  process.  We  are 
not  concerned  about  concentrating  the 
power  in  small  groups  in  this  Congress 
and  especially  in  the  executive. 

We  really  operate,  I  think,  in  a  bal- 
anced type  of  constitutional  system 
and  really  reconciliation,  for  all  of  its 
merits  and  the  argvmients  that  have 
been  made  with  respect  to  it,  has  uin- 
foreseen  consequences  in  terms  of 
what  happened  last  year. 

I  think  we  learned  by  that  experi- 
ence. We  go  forth.  What  we  really 
have  now  is  we  have  authorizing  com- 
mittees, we  have  appropriations  com- 
mittees, and  we  have  the  budget  proc- 
ess. It  is  like  a  three-ring  circus  in 
terms  of  what  we  are  competing 
against. 

I  think  we  have  to  evaluate  the 
impact  of  reconciliation.  The  budget 
process  has  been  subverted  in  terms  of 
what  it  is  supposed  to  do  in  terms  of 
setting  ceilings.  It  is  all  or  nothing. 

This  is  all  of  the  marbles  or  all  of 
the  jellybeans  in  the  case  of  this  par- 
ticular administration. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  a  problem  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  vote  for  his  amendment. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  commit- 
tee will  vote  down  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  I  have  been  the  first  to 
recognize  and  admit  that  the  reconcili- 
ation process  was  abused  and  subvert- 
ed last  year  by  the  proponents  of 
Gramm-Latta  I  and  II.  We  tried  to 
point  this  out  when  the  administra- 
tion's steamroller  was  moving  through 
this  body  last  year. 

But  the  fact  is  the  reconciliation 
process  is  a  good  process.  It  sends  out 


signals  that  we  have  the  capacity  and 
the  discipline  to  control  fiscal  policy. 

The  budget  process  is  supposed  to 
set  aggregate  amounts  of  money. 
Some  of  which  may  be  reconciled  and 
the  proper  committees  then  deal  with 
those  instructions  in  an  appropriate 
manner. 

Reconciliation  was  subverted  last 
year  when  a  majority  voted  to  recon- 
cile authorizations  instead  of  uncon- 
trollable entitlement  programs. 

Entitlements  and  revenues  are  the 
areas  where  reconciliation  is  supposed 
to  take  its  aim.  This  year's  budget  res- 
olution takes  aim  at  the  proper  target. 

The  reconciliation  instructions  in 
this  budget  resolution  are  proper,  they 
are  correct,  and  they  do  send  out  a 
signal  to  this  countiy  that  we  have  the 
capacity  and  the  discipline  to  deal 
with  fiscal  policy  and  get  it  under  con- 
trol. 

To  take  reconciliation  out  of  these 
substitutes  and  out  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution would  truly  be  a  very  bad  signal 
to  send  out  and  I  hope  that  this 
amendment  will  be  defeated. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Weaver). 

Mr.  WEAVER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  very  deeply 
in  the  budget  process.  I  believe  we 
should  set  a  ceiling  on  spending,  we 
should  set  a  ceiling  on  taxation. 

The  budget  process  should  deal, 
however,  only  with  fiscal  policy.  The 
budget  process  should  affect  the 
spending  and  revenues  which  are  fiscal 
policy  but  not  on  how  the  money  is 
raised  or  spent. 

The  budget  process  has  now  degen- 
erated into  a  charade  in  this  House. 
We  vote  on  everything  under  the  Sun. 

The  budget  process  should  be 
changed  into  a  process  wherein  we 
bring  in  one  aggregate  number  and  we 
vote  on  that,  and  that  is  all.  That  vote 
then  binds  us  to  a  ceiling  where  in  all 
of  the  other  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress will  be  bound  simply  to  stay 
imder  that  ceiling,  but  not  on  exactly 
how  the  money  is  spent  or  raised. 

Mr.  PHENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  talk- 
ing about  the  process  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant to  also  note  that  we  do  so  not 
just  for  the  sake  of  the  process  itself.  I 
am  not  interested  in  mechanics  for  the 
sake  of  mechanics,  but  I  think  that  all 
of  us  ought  to  be  concerned  about  how 
the  process  thwarts  or  furthers  the  op- 
portunity to  do  a  job  that  is  prescribed 
by  the  Constitution. 

The  thing  that  bothers  me  about 
this  reconciliation  process  at  the  first 
budget  resolution  stage  is  that  it 
allows  people  to  ignore  and  hide  the 
harm  that  they  may  be  causing.  Look 
what  happened  last  year. 
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I  serve  on  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  that  committee  went 
through  weeks  and  weeks  of  agonizing 
to  make  the  determination  as  to  where 
the  various  cuts  ought  to  be  made  pur- 
suant to  reconciliation.  We  cut  about 
$12  billion  out  of  a  total  of  programs 
valued  at  about  $30  billion. 

AU  of  the  other  committees  of  the 
House  did  the  same  thing. 

We  then  came  to  this  floor  and  as 
my  colleagues  will  recall,  we  did  not 
adopt  the  reconciliation  bill  that  was 
brought  back  by  the  various  commit- 
tees and  given  to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. A  substitute  was  offered  on  the 
floor  and  it  was  that  substitute, 
unread,  luiseen  by  anyone  except 
David  Stockman  and  his  people,  which 
was  finally  adopted. 

Some  11  or  more  bills  or  pieces  of 
legislation  were  totally  wiped  off  the 
books,  some  50  pieces  of  legislation 
were  seriously  affected  and  modified, 
all  done  without  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ings, all  without  anyone,  including 
ourselves,  or  even  its  sponsors,  know- 
ing what  kind  of  hurt  or  harm  or  con- 
sequences we  were  putting  upon  the 
heads  of  the  people  of  this  Nation. 

D  2000 

So  it  seems  to  me  if  we  really  want 
to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  and  with 
our  constituents,  we  ought  not  to 
permit  adoption  of  a  provision  that 
allows  that  kind  of  thing  to  take  place. 
I  would  urge  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment, to  get  us  back  into  the  process 
of  open  hearings,  open  deliberations, 
open  markups,  open  adoption  of  legis- 
lation, back  to  the  original  intent  that 
the  creators  of  this  legislation  had 
back  in  1973  and  1074. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  vote  for  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  it. 

RKCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  60,  noes 
357,  not  voting  IS.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  124] 
AYES— 60 


Ottlnger 

Rangel 

Richmoni 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Roybal     I 

Savage 


Addabbo 

Early 

Ouarini 

Anderson 

Edgar 

Hawkins 

Brodhead 

Edwards  (CA) 

Howard 

Brown  (CA) 

FaaceU 

Kastenmeier 

Burton,  Phillip 

Florlo 

Kildee 

Clay 

FoglietU 

Lehman 

CoUina<n.) 

Pord(TN) 

Leland 

Conyen 

Frank 

Marks 

Oelluma 

Oarda 

Mikulski 

DingeU 

Oejdenson 

Minish 

Dwyer 

Oonzalez 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Dymally 

Oray 

Oberstar 

AlbosU 

Alexande 

Andrews 

Annunzia 

Anthony 

ApplegaU 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (It*}) 

BaUey (P^) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenaoi 

Benedict 

Benjamii 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Blanchar  I 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Borlor 

Honker 

Bouquar( 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Broomfidd 

Brown  l(J0) 

Brown  (QH) 

BroyhlU 

Burgenei 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbel 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  C^X) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcorai 

Coughlic 

Courier 

Coyne,  Ames 

Coyne,  \f  illiam 

Craig 

Crane,  Qkniel 

Crane,  P  lillp 

D'AmouBs 

Daniel.  Oan 

Daniel,  B.  W. 

Dannemtyer 

Daub      I 

Davis 

de  la  Oatza 

Deckard 

DeNardI 

Derrick 

Derwinsli 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnell: 

Dorgan 

Doman 


Scheuer 
Schumer 
Seiberling 
Shannon 
Smith  (lA) 
St  Oermain 
Stark 
Stokes 

NOES— 357 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (DI) 

Fary 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Flthian 

Flippo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenael 

Prost 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Goldwater 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Granun 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlsham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 


Stratton 

Vento 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Yates 


Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUller 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavrouies 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MineU 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollnai;i 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Parrls  ' 

Pashayan 


Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Qulllen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

RItter 

Roberts  (K8) 

Roberte  (8D) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousaelot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 


Bingham 
Boggs 

Burton.  John 
Chisholm 
C:rockett 
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San  tin! 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 


Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

ffimon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

TWike 


Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 
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WOT  VOTING-15 


Daschle 
Fenwick 
Ford  (MI) 
Hoyer 
Kindness 

D  2020 


Long  (LA) 

Murphy 

Rhodes 

Stanton 

DdaU 


The  Cle^k  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  liote: 


Crocliett    for.    with    Mr.    Daschle 
Chisholm    for.    with    Mrs.    Boggs 


Mr. 

against. 

Mrs. 

against 

Mr.  GUCKMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "aye'l  to  "no." 

Mr.  ROVBAL  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "ate." 

So  the  1  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  rejected. 

was   an- 


It    of   the    vote 
;  above  recorded. 

IMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
lew  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  wish 
amendment  to  any  other 


The 
noimced  i 

The  CI 
man  from  ] 
to  offer 
substituted 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  offer  it  to  the  Jones  and  to 
the  Aspln  substitutes  en  bloc. 

AMENDMElrra  OrrERED  BT  KK.  WEISS  TO  THE 
AMEITDICEnV  in  the  NATtTRE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFFERED  BT  lOt.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA  AND  TO 
THE  AMEinpfENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 


tss 


TUTE  OF 

Mr. 

an  amend 
consent  lY 
Aspin  and 
bloc. 

The  CI 
to  the  re 
New  York? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  the  author,  is  this  the  same 
amendmei  it  that  was  just  voted  on? 

Mr.  we:  SS.  It  is,  indeed. 


BT  MR.  ASFIN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
ent,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
,t  it  be  offered  to  both  the 
the  Jones  substitutes,  en 

RMAN.  Is  there  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from 


lest 


Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  the 
gentleman  is  offering  this  to  the  Aspin 
substitute  and  to  the  Jones  substitute? 

Mr.  WEISS.  Yes.  en  bloc. 

Iiir.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Weiss  to  the 
amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Aspin:  Strike  out  section  301, 
section  302,  and  section  303. 

Redesignate  the  succeeding  secUons  ac- 
cordingly. 

Mr.  WEISS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendments  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
that  we  had  a  full  and  lengthy  discus- 
sion of  the  amendment  as  it  was  of- 
fered to  the  Latta  substitute,  and  I 
really  have  nothing  further  to  add. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Weiss)  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joiies)  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  amendments  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
,  tute  and  the  Aspin  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  were  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN  TO  THE 
AMENItMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OFTIBXD  BY  MR.  ASFIN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment,  which  is  desig- 
nated as  amendment  No.  56.  to  the 
Aspln  substitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Whitten  to 
the  amendment  In  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Aspin:  Strike  out  section 
304  relating  to  deferred  enrollment  and  re- 
number the  following  sections  accordingly. 

FABI.IAMENTARY  INQUIRIES 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  will 
have  to  yield  for  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.         

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

B«r.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  jrlelding. 


As  I  understand,  the  gentleman  is 
offering  his  amendment  No.  56  and 
not  No.  55:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes.  It  deals  with 
section  304  and  it  bypasses  No.  55  for 
No.  56.       

Mr.  PANETTA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Ux.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  major- 
ity leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
WiU  state  it. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  offers 
amendment  No.  56  prior  to  No.  55, 
does  that  foreclose  the  possibility  of 
offering  amendment  No.  55? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  My  understanding  is 
that  that  eliminates  No.  55  as  far  as 
consideration  is  concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
answer  in  the  affirmative. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  And  the  author  un- 
derstands that.  I  just  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  gentleman  understood 
that  situation. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  my  purpose  in  rising  here 
tonight  has  many  reasons  behind  it. 

First.  I  think  our  Conunittee  on  Ap- 
propriations has  a  splendid  track 
record  for  holding  down  appropria- 
tions. We  have  been  under  the  budgets 
submitted  by  the  administration  in  37 
of  the  last  39  years.  I  might  tell  you 
that  the  origin  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee was  because  our  joint  study  com- 
mittee on  budget  control  showed  that 
58  percent  of  our  expenditures  by- 
passed the  annual  appropriation  proc- 
ess—58  percent.  That  was  because  we 
were  passing  entitlements,  backdoor 
spending,  and  contract  authority  with- 
out any  control.  Not  only  that,  but  I 
was  cochairman  of  the  study  group 
that  made  the  recommendations  that 
led  to  the  Budget  Act.  The  gentleman 
from  Arizona  was  senior  minority 
member. 

The  Budget  Act.  which  actually 
came  imder  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  provided  that  we 
set  targets,  work  toward  them  and 
after  hearings  and  gathering  of  infor- 
mation, then  we  would  have  the 
second  resolution  making  those  fig- 
ures final  and  then  we  would  have  rec- 
onciliation bringing  together  income 
and  outgo  if  necessary. 

It  made  sense  then,  it  makes  sense 
now.  but  we  never  have  tried  it  as  writ- 
ten. Its  intent  has  been  circumvented. 

In  1980  they  reversed  the  intent  of 
the  Budget  Act.  Let  me  tell  you  an- 
other thing  that  was  done  that  I  think 
was  a  mistake  to  have  changed.  The 
original  proposition  was  five  members 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
because  they  luiew  the  tax  situation, 
and  five  members  from  the  Appropria- 


tions Committee  because  they  were 
experienced  in  dealing  with  appropria- 
tions and  had  all  the  facts  and  figures 
and  the  staff  already,  and  five  Mem- 
bers from  the  rest  of  the  Congress  to 
keep  them  advised  of  this,  that  and 
the  other,  because  this  is  money,  or 
was  supposed  to  be  a  money  handling, 
fiscal  committee. 

I  supported  that  and  at  that  time, 
let  me  read  to  you  what  the  chairman, 
the  presiding  chairman  tonight,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
and  the  author  of  the  Budget  Act  had 
to  say.  The  Rules  Committee  decided 
not  to  employ  these  unworkable  and 
restrictive  procedures.  Here  is  what 
the  distinguished  chairman  said: 

First  has  been  the  commitment  to  find  a 
workable  process.  Not  everything  that  car- 
ries the  label  of  a  legislative  budget  can  be 
made  to  woric  .  .  . 

Second,  budget  reform  must  not  become 
an  Instrument  for  preventing  Congress  from 
expressing  its  will  on  spending  policy  .  .  . 
The  objective  of  budget  reform  should  be  to 
make  (ingress  informed  about  and  respon- 
sible for  its  actions,  not  to  take  away  Its 
power  to  act .  .  . 

TTiird,  budget  reform  must  not  be  used  to 
concentrate  the  spending  power  in  a  few 
hands.  All  Members  must  have  ample  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  and  to  vote 
on  budget  matters.  While  It  is  necessary  to 
establish  new  budget  committees,  they  must 
not  be  given  extraordinary  power  In  the 
making  of  budget  policies. 

Fourth,  the  congressional  budget  must  op- 
erate in  tandem  with  and  not  override  the 
well-established  appropriations  process. 
Through  its  power  of  appropriations.  Con- 
gress is  able  to  maintain  control  over  spend- 
ing. That  power  has  been  exercised  respon- 
sibly and  effectively  over  the  years  and  It 
should  not  be  diluted  by  the  imposition  of  a 
new  layer  of  procedures. 

Fifth,  the  budget  control  procedures 
should  deviate  only  the  necessary  minimiini 
from  the  procedures  used  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  consideration  of  other  legislation. 
Undue  complexity  could  only  mean  the  dis- 
crediting of  any  new  reform  drive.  We  must 
not  load  the  congressional  budget  process 
with  needless  and  (juestionable  details. 

Now,  that  is  the  voice  and  the  words 
of  the  presiding  officer  tonight,  the 
present  chairman  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, as  to  what  this  procedure 
meant. 

I  just  ask  you,  has  it  worked  that 
way?  Has  it  worked  like  we  all  intend- 
ed? 

For  2  years  you  have  had  to  ask  our 
committee  to  keep  the  Government  in 
business  through  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion, which  is  as  far  from  the  normal 
process  of  appropriation  as  you  can 
imagine. 

We  still  have  not  received  any  relief 
from  the  unrealistic  budget  resolution 
of  May  a  year  ago;  May  1981.  On 
March  23,  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations brought  you  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental bill.  In  it  you  have  student 
loans,  funds  to  keep  the  waste  water 
treatment  program  going,  funds  for 
Coast  Guard  services,  and  other 
needed  programs.  We  finally  got  this 
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up  In  the  House  on  May  12  because  we 
were  handcuffed  by  an  unrealistic 
budget  resolution  and  had  received  no 
relief.  A  while  ago  I  got  a  call  from  the 
transportation  people— airlines— the 
gentleman  said,  "unless  we  get  that 
urgent  supplemental  through,  you  are 
going  have  airlines  go  banlsrupt." 

May  I.  say  that  your  committee,  as 
dlstingiiished  as  it  is,  has  not  been 
able  to  pull  its  horses  together.  Tou 
see  it  when  we  have  seven  different 
resolutions  on  the  floor.  To  anybody 
who  has  watched  this  process  it  has 
been  appca«nt  that  there  has  been  no 
agreement  within  the  follcs  on  the 
committee.  They  are  independent. 
They  are  able  and  as  bright  as  we  have 
in  the  Congress,  but  they  have  not 
been  able  to  do  the  very  thing  that 
they  were  created  to  do,  that  is,  to  im- 
prove the  appropriations  and  overall 
process  and  the  operations  of  the  Con- 


the 
the 

Now 
any 
body 
So  let 
you 


Now.  I  do  not  complain  as  an  individ- 
ual. But  it  never  was  intended  that 
any  one  committee  run  the  Congress. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  has  ex- 
pired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Whit- 
TDf  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  There  have  been 
many  deadlines  which  have  not  been 
met.  The  final  conference  agreement 
was  supposed  to  have  been  done  by 
May  15.  It  is  not  here  yet  as  you  see 
now. 

Under  this  provision  it  says  that 
each  bill  must  be  within  the  targets  of 
a  particular  subcommittee.  Our  com- 
mittee and  other  committees  allocate 
to  each  subcommittee  what  appears  to 
be  its  share  of  the  total  committee  al- 
location in  view  of  its  situation.  This  is 
within  a  target  allocation  proceeding 
within  the  overall  total  that  has  been 
allocated  to  the  entire  committee 
early  in  the  game.  It  is  very  important 
to  leave  it  to  the  committees  that 
worlK  with  it.  that  know  what  it  is  all 
about. 

One  of  the  problems  that  our  friends 
have  had.  they  have  fixed  firm  figures 
at  the  beginning  before  hearings. 
They  have  reconciled  before  differ- 
ences arose.  We  have  been  trying  to 
straighten  it  out  ever  since,  and  if 
there  is  an  agreement  it  was  not  ap- 
parent in  the  last  few  years. 

Now.  what  this  section  304  says  is 
that  each  bill  cannot  be  enrolled 
unless  it  is  within  the  limits  that  we 
fix  before  we  even  start  the  legislative 
process  or  hear  testimony  from  thou- 
sands of  witnesses.  It  would  mean  that 
In  enrolling  a  bill,  in  effect  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
would  have  to  sign  it  before  the 
Speaker  could  sign  it  and  you  could 
send  it  to  the  President.  It  is  as  bad  as 
the  lurgent  supplemental  which  is  stUl 
tangled  up.  We  will  have  to  go  back  to 


R4les  Committee  and  then  go  to    you  other 
Bi|dget  Committee. 

nobody  ever  intended  to  set  up 

group,  including  me  or  you  or  any- 

e)se,  to  have  that  kind  of  control. 

me  tell  you  what  I  am  asldng 


committee 
All  I  am 
tion  304, 
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things,  but  it  is  that  Icind  of 
thing  I  wij  h  to  give  my  friends  on  this 
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Let  1  IS  proceed  to  handle  your  busi- 
ness uitil  our  friends  get  their  duclcs 
in  a  ro  V  and  get  it  straightened  out. 

I  ha  'e  been  asked  by  some  to  move 
to  strilce  the  enacting  clause.  I  have 
not  intended  to.  We  need  the  Budget 
Committee,  if  it  will  perform  the  func- 
tion fdr  which  the  act  was  written,  if 
they  will  do  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  [Committee,  the  presiding  offi- 
cer, explained  they  were  supposed  to 
do.      I 

Whs|  am  I  approaching  it  this  way? 
So  we: can  go  ahead  about  your  busi- 
ness and  keep  the  Government  going 
while  other  things  hopefully  get 
straightened  out. 

Throughout  this  debate  we  have 
heard ,  about  great  reductions.  That 
will  h4lp,  we  all  know  that.  However, 
personally  I  believe  the  answer  to  our 
problepn  and  it  is  a  severe  problem,  lies 
In  creliting  productive  work  and  in- 
creasiilg  business  activity.  The  figures 
we  haKre  aU  heard  tonight,  many  of 
them,]  result  from  assumptions  of 
economists  from  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  These  various  assump- 
tions yield  to  change  each  day  and 
sometimes  each  hour. 

Expenditures  can  be  figured  a  little 
more  exactly.  I  admit  that,  but  with 
$24  billion  to  be  spent  this  year  in  un- 
emplotrment  compensation,  any  in- 
creasc^in  imemployment.  even  by  only 
ent,  increases  expenditures  as 
decreases  our  productive  capac- 
d  decreases  incomes.  It  follows 
that  we  must  work  to  produce  produc- 
tive j0bs.  It  is  productive  jobs  that 
lessen;  the  burden  of  unemployment 
compensation,  and  thus  Federal  ex- 
penditures; add  to  the  income  of  those 
productively  employed  who  contribute 
to  thd  wealth  of  ovu-  country;  and  re- 
memlaer,  productive  jobs  produce  pro- 
ductivte  goods  for  us  all. 

There  are  four  or  five  other  commit- 
tees caught  in  this  same  trap.  I  say  it 
is  timie  we  said  we  are  for  you,  take 
over  ^our  place,  perform.  But  let  the 
Congress  go  ahead  and  handle  its  busi- 
ness. . 

I  ju^t  ask  my  colleagues  to  go  along 
with  the  committee.  Let  us  perform 
our  flmction.  Look  after  the  Grovem- 
ment%  business  and  youir  legislative 
busing.  If  we  do  not,  we  are  going  to 
be  in  trouble. 

I  could  tell  my  colleagues  a  whole  lot 
of  thkigs  about  the  figures  they  have. 
Of  course,  they  rely  on  the  figures.  It 
was  kind  of  amiising  when  they  agreed 
the  flb:ures  you  had  were  wrong.  They 
agreed  if  all  of  them  used  wrong  fig- 
ures. It  would  be  all  right.  I  could  tell 


the  time  to  straighten  out. 
asking  is  to  get  rid  of  see- 
where  they  try  to  tie  bill 
after  biU  On  figures  we  set  up  at  the 
beginning  j  of  the  session.  Let  us  see 
what  we  c^  do  after  hearings.  We  will 
be  all  rlgljt  as  long  as  we  stay  within 
the  overall.  That  is  it. 

I  am  just  asking  you  to  help  them 
help  us,  atid  let  us  do  like  the  chair- 
man and  the  presiding  officer  said:  Let 
us  improvt  the  operation  of  Congress. 

This  proicess  has  been  from  90  to  80 
days  behi4d.  We  do  not  have  the  real 
second  budget  resolution  for  the 
present  yekr.  They  merely  stuck  a  No. 
2  on  top  9f  No.  1.  But  it  is  the  same 
old  thing  linder  a  different  number. 

I  am  just  saying,  while  they  work  it 
out— and  you  have  seen  for  4  days 
they  have  not  yet  worked  It  out  let 
alone  with  the  other  body— let  us  keep 
the  regvil^r  process  going.  Let  us  give 
them  tim0  to  get  it  straightened  out. 

Mr.  RBGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  snike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  amendment  with  great  reluctance. 
I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  my 
chairman.!  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  have  served  as 
a  membev  of  this  committee  for  the 
past  8  years,  and  6  years  as  a  member 
of  the  BuAget  Committee  representing 
the  Appnopriations  Committee.  Be- 
cause of  the  leadership  of  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Whitten,  at  the  time  the 
Budget  Act  was  written  it  required 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee as  well  as  members  of  Ways 
and  Meatus  to  be  part  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

But  I  w^uld  have  to  point  out  that  If 
we  were  to  adopt  this  amendment,  we 
really  defang  the  Budget  Act.  The 
only  way  we  can  achieve  the  targets  of 
the  budget  resolution  is  to  have  teeth 
in  the  resolution  that  will  effect  fiscal 
discipline  on  the  committee  system; 
not  discipline  in  making  priority 
choices,  but  discipline  from  the  stand- 
point of  adhering  to  the  total  fiscal 
policy  thit  is  embodied  in  the  budget 
resolution. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  budget 
resolutiori  that  hopefully  we  will 
adopt  tonight,  or  within  the  next  few 
hours  or  days,  will  set  the  policy  for 
the  U.S.  government  as  viewed  by  this 
House.  Aild  let  me  also  emphasize  that 
that  poliffir  is  not  the  result  of  the  ac- 
tivity of  tfie  30  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  but  it  wlU  be  the  result  of 
the  colleotive  will  of  this  body. 

We  have  been  working  for  the  last 
several  dbys  with  a  whole  series  of 
amendmebts.  with  a  whole  series  of 
substitutes  in  an  effort  to  fiiudly  es- 
tablish axiscal  policy  for  this  Govern- 
ment. And  to  effect  that  policy,  we 
need  to  have  some  mechanism  to  allo- 
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cate  and  to  enforce  the  goals  that  we 
set  in  the  budget  resolution. 

Any  deviation  from  the  budget  num- 
bers is  not  something  that  is  addressed 
by  the  Budget  Committee,  but  ad- 
dressed by  the  will  of  this  House,  as 
this  will  be  finally  embodied  in  what- 
ever we  adopt  as  a  budget  resolution. 

Now,  what  the  chairman  Is  propos- 
ing, the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  in  this  amendment 
is,  in  effect,  to  allow  spending  bills  to 
move  along,  to  be  enrolled,  to  be 
signed,  and  become  law  even  though 
they  may  violate  the  budget  totals.  I 
think  this  probably  flows  in  part  from 
the  fact  that  with  the  60-some  amend- 
ments we  have  somewhat  lost  sight  of 
what  the  budget  process  really  is  de- 
signed to  do,  and  that  is  simply  to  allo- 
cate within  19  functions— such  as 
transportation,  education,  defense,  dis- 
cretionary spending,  and  others- 
spending  that  affects  the  goals  of  this 
Government.  Through  this  process 
the  resources  of  this  Nation  are  allo- 
cated on  behalf  of  providing  services 
to  the  people. 

Government  is  simply  a  device  in 
which  we  provide  a  delivery  system  for 
services,  and  we  have  to  decide  at  the 
outset  what  oiu:  priorities  are. 

We  have  had  a  beautiful  example. 
While  some  may  be  dismayed  by  the 
past  several  days,  let  me  point  out 
that  in  this  activity  we  have  really 
been  through  including  speeches, 
through  voting,  we  are  determining 
what  our  priorities  are:  Should  there 
be  more  on  defense  and  less  in  some- 
thing else;  or  less  in  defense,  more  rev- 
enues? We  will  sort  it  all  out  in  the 
course  of  the  next  several  hours  or 
days,  whatever  it  takes. 

But  once  we  establish  these  prior- 
ities, once  we  establish  this  policy, 
then  we  need  to  follow  it. 

Now,  if  we  say  to  one  of  the  commit- 
tees; namely.  Appropriations,  that 
once  we  have  set  up  these  19  functions 
and  set  up  our  priorities  as  a  Nation 
that  we  can  choose  to  ignore  them,  we 
will  lose  the  impact  and  the  effect  of 
the  Budget  Act.  That  is  the  problem 
we  had  and  the  reason  we  drafted  a 
Budget  Act  to  start  with. 

In  the  past,  each  committee  would 
sort  of  ride  off  into  the  horizon  each 
year  on  its  own,  spend  whatever  they 
thought  might  be  necessary,  and  then 
add  it  up  at  the  end  of  the  process,  fi- 
nally we  would  borrow  whatever  defi- 
cit totalr^iUted. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  The  point  I  make  is 
that  we  cannot  do  any  of  these  things 
until  you  agree  with  the  other  side. 
Tou  were  supposed  to  have  a  confer- 
ence agreement  adopted  by  May  15. 

What  I  am  saying  is,  if  your  commit- 
tee met  its  deadlines,  we  would  not 
have  these  troubles.   But   time   has 


shown  your  committee  does  not  meet 
the  deadlines.  We  have  had  to  operate 
as  I  say  behind  schedule  and  under 
continuing  resolutions. 

I  was  called  this  afternoon  about 
possible  bankruptcies  in  the  airline  in- 
dustry. So  the  very  fact  I  am  asking 
this  is  because  you  have  been  unable 
to  let  us  perform.  Tou  have  not 
straightened  out  last  year  let  alone 
this  year.  So  that  deadline  and  a  fail- 
ure to  meet  it  is  the  reason  we  need 
some  relief  to  go  ahead  and  run  our 
business  so  that  the  obligations  of  gov- 
ernment can  be  met. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regxtla) 
has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Regttla 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. I  understand  what  he  is  saying. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee  has  appointed  a  task 
force  under  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Beilenson)  to  deal  with 
this  problem. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  us  go  ahead 
while  he  does  that,  instead  of  having  it 
tangled  up  as  we  have  had  it  for  2 
years. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Well.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  problem  is  if  we  do  not  have  some 
mechanism  within  the  Budget  Act,  we 
SLre  simply  not  going  to  achieve  our 
goals.  We  will  end  up  with  supplemen- 
tals,  with  waivers,  and  we  will  be  going 
far  beyond  what  we  establish  as  a  defi- 
cit in  this  resolution  that  is  soon  to  be 
adopted^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  We  reported  an 
urgent  supplemental  on  the  23d  of 
March.  Here  it  is  the  last  of  May.  Bad 
problems  get  worse  when  Congress 
misses  its  self-imposed  deadlines.  And 
may  I  say  that  I  have  smUed  and  gone 
ahead  as  have  others.  But  everything 
that  has  been  done,  and  not  been 
done,  has  delayed  us.  If  everybody  met 
their  deadlines,  maybe  if  you  give  us  a 
chance  to  handle  it  this  year,  you  will 
find  a  way  to  meet  yoiu*  deadlines.  But 
you  realize  you  have  not  done  it  yet.  It 
seems  to  get  worse. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  his  contribution.  But  I  would  have 
to  point  out  to  the  Members  that  Lf  we 
accept  this  amendment,  we  are,  in 
effect,  taking  all  of  the  tools  out  of 
the  Budget  Act,  and  we  are  back  to 
square  1  where  we  were  8  years  ago. 

If  you  believe  that  we,  as  a  body, 
have  to  accept  fiscal  discipline  and 
have  to  do  it  in  a  way  that  we  can 
achieve  those  goals,  we  simply  have  to 
leave  in  the  language  of  reconciliation 
and  the  language  of  the  Budget  Act  as 
it  stands. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  a  very  important 
statement. 

The  best  effect  of  a  budget  resolu- 
tion is  the  ability  to  implement  it.  If 
we  can  implement  a  budget  resolution, 
we  send  out  a  very  positive  signal  that 
can  have  a  positive  impact  on  financial 
markets  and  on  the  economy. 

The  problem  last  year,  quite  frankly. 
is  that  it  was  a  phony  budget.  We  tried 
to  say  it  at  the  time.  It  could  not  be 
implemented.  And  it  did  create  a  great 
deal  of  frustration  and  havoc  in  this 
body.  This  year's  budget  resolutions 
are  realistic  and  can  be  implemented  if 
we  have  the  discipline  to  do  it. 

D  2040 

To  take  away  this  particular  discipli- 
nary tool  I  think  would  be  a  mistaJce. 
and  I  hope  the  amendment  is  defeat- 
ed. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  appre- 
ciate my  colleague  yielding  to  me.  I  am 
not  certain  the  gentleman  will  be 
happy  that  I  asked  him  to  yield  be- 
cause I  am  asking  for  the  time  simply 
to  express  concern  of  a  new  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and  a 
new  Member  of  the  House. 

As  I  gather  the  history  of  this,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, along  with  others,  came  to- 
gether and  suggested  that  we  ought  to 
try  to  coordinate  the  committees 
somewhat,  and  thought  there  was  a 
need  for  some  advice  and  counsel  from 
Ways  and  Means  and  Appropriations. 
Eventually,  that  led  to  the  develop- 
ment that  involved  lots  of  other  Mem- 
bers coming  together  and  forming  a 
new  committee,  creating  some  associa- 
tion. 

Back  in  my  district  I  thought  a  lot 
about  the  subcommittees.  We  create 
committees  to  solve  these  problems, 
and  in  my  brief  experience  here  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  have  been  doing 
the  same  thing  within  the  House.  We 
are  taking  the  work  of  each  commit- 
tee, duplicating  that  in  the  Budget 
Committee,  overlapping  another  bu- 
reaucracy, a  brand  new  staff  of  150 
new  people  worlLing,  and  we  end  up 
not  meeting  our  deadlines,  undermin- 
ing the  expertise  of  individual  commit- 
tees, and  indeed  producing  very  little 
in  terms  of  new  savings  and  new  effi- 
ciency. 

I  really  wonder.  It  seems  to  me  that 
maybe  we  should  go  back  and  undo 
what  we  did  before  and  start  all  over 
again.  It  may  be  that  the  Chairman 
has  a  point. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  that  if  we  had  not  had  the 
Budget  Act  last  year,  and  if  we  had 
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not  had  reconciliation,  the  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1982  would  be  $35  billion 
higher  than  it  is  going  to  be.  and  the 
deficit  for  the  3-year  period  would  be 
$135  billion  more  than  it  is  going  to 
be.  so  I  thinic  that  was  a  substantial 
saving.  

Mr.  LEWIS.  If  my  colleague  would 
yield  further.  I  am  not  certain-  that  is 
the  case.  I  understand  what  he  is 
saying  in  terms  of  pure  statistics  from 
last  year's  fiscal  year,  but  if  the 
budget  process  had  not  been  in  the 
middle  the  committees  may  have 
worked  their  will  in  their  standard 
fashion,  and  we  might  have  been 
where  we  were  in  the  first  place, 
maybe.  Instead,  we  hired  more  staff 
and  exerted  ourselves  for  nothing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Regula  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  It  is  a  question  I  have  in 
my  mind.  I  am  not  certain  of  this,  but 
it  seems  to  me  that  maybe  we  have 
overdone  ourselves  by  creating  an- 
other bureaucracy  that  we  do  not 
really  need. 

Mr.  FURSELL  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
read  the  amendment  I  tend  to  support 
the  amendment.  I  have  an  outstanding 
colleague  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee from  the  State  of  Ohio  who  I 
think  is  a  leader  in  the  budget  process 
second  to  none.  I  wanted  to  ask  the 
question,  what  would  the  gentleman  in 
his  position  posing  this  amendment, 
what  effect  would  this  have  on  the 
continuing  resolution  process  which  in 
my  opinion  is  probably  the  greatest 
weakness  in  the  entire  appropriation- 
budgetary  process,  the  fact  that  the 
Congress,  because  of  the  delay,  it  is 
our  fiscal  responsibility,  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility of  not  meeting  our  dead- 
line. That  creates  havoc  from  a  plan- 
ning and  budgetary  standpoint 
throughout  the  country.  We  have  all 
the  agencies  using  Federal  dollars,  and 
the  continuing  resolution  to  me  is  very 
bad  public  policy. 

I  wanted  to  ask  the  gentleman  what 
effect  of  opposing  this  would  that 
have  on  the  continuing  resolution  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman asking  the  question,  because  I 
think  it  perfectly  illustrates  the  point 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  has  pointed  out, 
that  part  of  the  problem  is  our  failure 
as  a  body  to  stay  on  target  with  dates. 
Let  me  point  out  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  does  not  have  a  super 
track  record  of  meeting  its  targets 
either,  and  the  reason  we  end  up  with 
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a  continuing  resolution  is  not  because 
of  the  Budget  Act,  but  because  of  the 
failure  of  the  subcommittees  in  some 
instances,  and  the  full  committ^  in 
some  instances,  to  agree  on  niunbers 
in  an  apbropriation. 

Therefore,  we  have  to  go  to  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  which  is  simply  a 
reflecticfi  of  the  same  indecision  that 
causes  v|s  to  be  here  after  May  15  on 
the  Budfeet  Act. 

But,  iThave  to  again  emphasize  that 
in  the  fliud  analysis,  if  we  intend  to 
have  a  liscal  policy  for  this  Govern- 
ment, me  have  to  have  the  ability  to 
enforce  it.  We  have  to  be  able  to  say  to 
the  committees  that  appropriate,  and 
in  effect  spend  the  money,  that  this  is 
the  amount  allocated  to  them  as  a 
result  of  the  19  functions.  It  does  not 
usurp  tneir  authority. 

For  example,  the  Interior  Subcom- 
mittee, »nder  Chairman  Yates,  decides 
whetheK  to  spend  more  on  Indian  af- 
fairs, 1^  on  territories,  more  on 
paries,  liss  on  the  Smithsonian,  what- 
ever. 

The  i  .ppropriations  Subcommittees 
retain  lU  of  their  jurisdiction  in 
making  internal  spending  policy  deci- 
sions. 

These  line  item  amendments  would 
lead  ons  to  believe  that  we  are,  in 
effect,  1  Bglslating  tonight  and  yester- 
day, but  that  is  not  true.  What  we  are 
dealing  with  is  functional  totals,  and 
we  in  turn  allocate  those  totals  as  they 
apply  t#  the  19  functions  to  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  subcommit- 
tees, aiid  the  subcommittees  work 
against  those  targets. 

I  am  0n  Military  Construction.  If  we 
linow  what  is  available  to  our  commit- 
tee, we  [have  to  decide  between  hous- 
ing, between  a  base  in  Europe  or  ex- 
pansion of  some  other  facility,  and  so 
the  Budget  Committee  is  not  taking 
away  tl«e  decisionmaking  apparatus. 

But  a^in,  I  come  back  to  the  fact 
that  w«  have  to  see  the  big  picture. 
The  Budget  Act  is  a  fiscal  policy.  All 
of  us  do  it  in  our  own  personal  lives, 
and  those  of  us  here  who  are  in  busi- 
ness, e^blish  a  budget  and  we  work 
against  It.  One  cannot  rtm  and  manage 
any  efficient  organization  without  a 
budget. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  The  problem,  it 
seems  tt>  me,  is  because  of  the  delays 
of  the  Dudget  process  and  because  of 
the  deUys  of  the  deadline,  you  put  the 
Appropl-lations  Committee  in  a  very 
difflculi  position.  Those  13  appropria- 
tion biUs  should  be  at  the  President's 
desk  by  October  1  in  a  comprehensive 
packagt  similar  to  what  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  said  last  night.  I  think 
we  havie  complicated  this  process  so 
much  that  even  most  of  the  Members 
do  not  understand  it.  We  cannot  get 
those  18  appropriation  bills  to  the  Ex- 
ecutivei  who  has  the  veto  power  to 
veto  th^m  if  they  are  too  high.  So,  we 
do  hav^  the  check  and  balance  system, 
but  because  a  budget  committee  has 


been  late  dn  their  deadlines,  conse- 
quently tha^  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee cannot  oTfectively  do  its  Job  by  get- 
ting those  appropriations  bills  back  to 
the  floor,  into  conference,  and  to  the 
President  bj^October  1. 

Mr.  REQULA.  If  everybody  met 
their  deadlines  we  would  not  have  con- 
tinuing resolutions. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlei^n  yield? 

Mr.  REOIpLA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
with  great]  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  but  I  must  say  that  I 
think  the  amendment  he  suggested  is 
at  times— a«  lias  been  mentioned  by 
the  gentlenuui  in  the  well,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  the  chairman  of  the 
Rules  Committee,  Mr.  Bolling,  has  es- 
tablished a  iroup,  a  task  force. 

The  CHA[RMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cheney  and 
by  unanim>us  consent,  Mr.  Regula 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  CHKranr.  I  think  it  would  be 
extremely  \  nwise  at  this  point  for  us 
to  take  a  s^p  that  would  convey  the 
notion  to  the  country  that  we  are  gut- 
ting the  bulget  process.  I  am  fearful, 
given  the  e  rents  of  the  last  few  days, 
that  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves  al- 
ready in  dfficult  straits  in  part  be- 
cause I  thnk  the  country  seriously 
doubts  our  fibillty  to  produce  a  budget. 

Whether  one  supports  the  Latta  or 
the  Aspin  dr  the  Jones  alternatives,  I 
think  it  would  be  a  terrible  signal  to 
send  at  thii  time  that,  simultaneously 
with  the  clfficulty  we  are  obviously 
having  to  t^oduce  a  budget,  to  take  a 
step  that  wpuld  make  the  entire  proc- 
ess for  the  faost  part  meaningless.  So  I 
would  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment. I 

As  a  meRV>er  of  the  task  force,  I  am 
pledged  to  do  everything  I  can  to  see 
to  it  that  we  do  everything  we  can  to 
improve  the  process.  Lord  luiows  it  is 
not  perfect,  but  I  tliink  it  is  time  for 
us  to  talk  iibout  fundamental  reform 
in  the  budget  process  in  relationship 
to  the  Budget  Committee  and  Appro- 
priations committee,  either  at  the  end 
of  this  session  or  the  begiiming  of  the 
next  sessioA. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  geiitleman  yield? 

Mr.  REG  [TLA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I  }wa. 

Mr.  SMr  'H  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  wlat  is  wrong  here  is,  there 
are  19  functions  and  there  are  13  sub- 
with  Jurisdiction  and  the 
level  does  not  coincide.  I 
am  chaindan  of  one  subcommittee 
that  gets  n  oney  out  of  probably  three 
different  1  unctions,  or  maybe  four. 
The  comm  ttee  gets  the  total  amount 
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committees 
fimctional 


of  dollars  to  be  used,  to  reallocate 
under  302  to  the  various  subcommit- 
tees early  in  the  year,  like  now  it  is 
supposed  to  be. 

By  the  time  the  summer  is  over  we 
may  find  out  we  need  to  do  some  shift- 
ing back  and  forth.  We  are  not  talking 
about  violating  the  total  amoimt 
within  functions. 

D  2050 

We  are  not  talking  about  violating 
the  total  amount  that  is  to  be  appro- 
priated. What  you  are  trying  to  do  is 
to  tie  us  in  early  May  to  a  very  rigid 
schedule  within  each  subcommittee, 
that  we  found  out  during  the  summer 
we  cannot  meet. 

It  has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
the  total  amount  of  dollars  that  are 
spent  in  this  Government  and  all  you 
are  doing  is  assuring  that  we  are  going 
to  have  more  continuing  resolutions  if 
you  do  this. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Z13TRITTI).  The  time  of  the  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Regula 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  can  understand  the 
gentleman's  frustration  but  Just  let  me 
close  by  saying  if  we  are  serious  about 
establishing  a  fiscal  policy,  if  we  are 
serious  about  saying  to  the  people  of 
these  United  States  that  we  are  going 
to  get  interest  rates  down,  that  we  are 
going  to  lower  deficits,  and  that  we  are 
going  to  get  spending  under  control, 
we  must  absolutely  have  a  Budget  Act. 

That  Budget  Act  has  to  have  the 
tools  of  enforcement. 

This  amendment  will  remove  that 
one  very  important  tool  that  is  part  of 
that  act. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
.man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  total  number  of  dol- 
lars to  be  appropriated.  We  are  talking 
about  whether  or  not  you  tie  subcom- 
mittees, and  it  happens  to  be  appro- 
priations we  are  talking  about  now  but 
It  can  be  authorizing  committees  into 
a  rigid  schedule  early  in  May  and  not 
shifting. 

We  are  not  talking  about  the  total 
number  of  dollars  to  be  appropriated 
at  all. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  I  think  unfortu- 
nate that  the  debate  seems  to  take  on 
the  tone  of  an  argujnent  between  two 
of  the  major  committees  of  this 
House,  the  Budget  Committee  and  the 
Appropriations  Conunittee.  I  serve  on 
both  and  I  think  the  problem  is  that 
in  a  sense  both  committees  are  wrong. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  this:  I 
think  that  there  is  a  strong  resent- 
ment on  the  part  of  a  good  many  com- 
mittees in  the  House  about  the  budget 


process  itself  and  I  think  there  is  a 
frustration  about  the  way  the  process 
impinges  on  the  ability  of  those  com- 
mittees to  do  their  Job  because  of  the 
maddening  schedule  that  the  budget 
process  imposes  on  all  of  us. 

As  a  result,  I  think  there  is  Just  by 
nature  much  more  tension  between 
authorizing  committees  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the 
Budget  Committee  than  is  healthy. 

But  the  problem  is  that,  in  a  sense, 
the  remedy  being  proposed  in  the 
Budget  Committee  resolution  really 
does  put  us  in  a  straitjacket  which 
does  give  an  appropriations  subcom- 
mittee trying  to  do  its  job  a  very  diffi- 
cult time. 

What  this  language  in  the  resolution 
says  is  that  even  though  12  of  the  13 
appropriation  subcommittees  might  be 
under  their  allocations,  if  the  other 
subcommittee  is  over  its  allocation,  in 
response  to  an  emergency,  whether  it 
be  the  airline  situation  the  gentleman 
has  mentioned,  whether  it  be  an  emer- 
gency unemployment  situation, 
whether  it  be  an  emergency  disaster 
situation,  that  one  bill  must  be  held  at 
the  desk  rather  than  going  on  to  the 
President. 

I  think  that  is  the  point  to  which 
the  gentleman  for  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  is  raising  an  objection. 
There  does  have  to  be  discipline. 

But  I  would  suggest  if  my  colleagues 
take  a  look  at  the  amounts  by  which 
various  committees  have  exceeded 
their  budget  authority  aUocation  last 
year,  they  will  see  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  not  above  its 
budget  authority  allocation;  it  is  below 
by  some  $21  billion. 

Even  if  you  take  in  to  account  virtu- 
ally all  of  the  entitlements  laying 
around  which  have  yet  to  be  enacted, 
the  Appropriations  Committee  is  still 
$12  billion  below  its  budget  authority 
allocations. 

This  language,  in  contrast  to  the  last 
year's,  as  I  understand  it,  only  applies 
to  budget  authority  as  opposed  to 
both  budget  authority  and  outlays. 

I  think  all  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  saying  is  that  if  this  budget 
process  hangs  up,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  have  to  contin- 
ue on  doing  its  job,  keeping  the  Gov- 
ernment running,  and  it  is  going  to  be 
very  difficult  for  that  committee  to  re- 
spond to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment 
if  they  are  placed  in  that  kind  of  a 
straitjacket. 

I  do  wish  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi had  offered  the  other  amend- 
ment that  he  had  scheduled  before 
this  which  would  at  least  have  recon- 
ciled the  Jones  proposal  with  the 
Latta  proposal  because  the  Latta  pro- 
posal, at  least  in  this  instance,  is  some- 
what more  flexible  than  the  Jones 
proposal  because  the  Latta  proposal 
has.  as  the  overall  limitation  on  appro- 
priations, ability  to  function  the  over- 
all target  as  opposed  to  the  target  for 
each  of  the  subcommittees. 


I  think  that  is  preferable  to  the 
Jones  resolution  in  this  instance.  It  is 
not  enough  to  make  me  vote  for  it,  but 
I  think  it  is  preferable  in  this  instance 
to  the  one  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

But  I  fear  that  If  this  amendment 
does  go  down  it  will  mean  in  effect 
that  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wUl  be  extremely  limited  in  its  ability 
to  respond  to  emergency  situations. 

I  think  that  is  all  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  is  saying.  If  we  do  not 
succeed  in  eliminating  this,  I  would 
hope  that  there  would  be  some  way  in 
conference  to  adjust  the  situation. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Whitten  and 
by  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Obey  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  is  a  very  valued 
member  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations and  also  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. 

But  it  has  been  said  if  you  give  up 
any  of  the  power  that  you  have  been 
exercising,  though  it  is  not  In  line  with 
the  law  as  defined  In  the  Budget  Act, 
that  you  may  lose  what  you  have. 

I  am  saying  if  you  go  through  3  or  4 
days  like  this  I  am  more  afraid  you 
will  lose  It  all  than  if  you  let  us  go 
ahead  and  run  our  business  while  the 
new  study  committee  tries  to  straight- 
en things  out. 

I  have  decided  to  take  this  action 
where  we  could  draw  the  line  plainly 
as  to  whether  you  will  let  us  go  ahead 
and  handle  our  business  before  the 
Congress.  I  am  not  talking  as  a  com- 
mittee chairman.  It  is  a  hard  job  that 
we  have  and  I  do  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman.  But  I  do  think  we  axe  right 
to  lay  it  on  the  line  and  ask  this  of  the 
Budget  Committee  which  has  gone  far 
beyond  the  intent  of  the  Budget  Act, 
has  been  late  in  meeting  Its  obliga- 
tions timewise,  and  they  are  causing 
our  situation. 

I  think  the  gentleman  made  It  quite 
plain,  as  did  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith),  that  our  problem  is  that 
they  do  not  let  us  nm  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  appropriations  which  is  essen- 
tial If  we  are  going  to  get  the  job  done 
for  the  Congress. 

Mr.  OBEY.  I  think  the  problem  Is 
both  committees  have  a  job  to  do  and 
by  nature  one  committee's  role  im- 
pinges upon  another's.  In  this  Instance 
I  win  admit  it  is  a  very  close  question 
because  the  Budget  Committee  has  a 
strong  point  in  the  necessity  for  It  to 
be  able  to  limit  the  tendency  of  com- 
mittees to  all  run  their  own  way. 

All  I  would  suggest  is  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  remedy  suggested  In  the 
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resolution  which  the  gentleman  from 
Miarisslppi  is  trying  to  eliminate  is,  I 
think,  somewhat  excessive. 

Ab  I  say,  I  wish  that  we  were  able  to 
have  the  other  amendment  before  us 
so  that  all  resolutions  would  contain 
the  same  provisions  of  Latta  because  I 
think  that  would  be  a  more  happy 
compromise. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  support  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Written). 
Should  it  be  decided  that  somewhere 
between  $90  billion  and  $150  billion  in 
additional  revenues  be  raised,  and 
should  some  part  of  this  requirement 
be  met  through  ah  increase  in  high- 
way user  fees,  any  other  transporta- 
tion user  fee,  or  by  some  other  means, 
the  amendment  at  the  desk  will 
become  immeasurably  important. 

Without  it,  the  American  traveling 
public  could  be  required  to  pay  in- 
creasing amounts  to  travel,  without  re- 
ceiving the  commensurate  benefits 
they  should  rightfully  expect.  If  in- 
creased user  fees  are  levied,  they 
should  result  in  better  surface  trans- 
portation of  aviation  networlts. 

Absent  the  Whltten  amendment, 
section  304  of  the  Budget  Act  would 
require  that  any  authorizing  legisla- 
tion which  would  (dace  a  committee's 
authorization  totals  in  excess  of  its 
section  302  allocations  be  not  enrolled. 
Ordinarily,  that  is  a  fine  rule.  But,  or- 
dinarily, we  do  not  issue  instructions 
as  part  of  this  first  budget  resolution 
to  raised  large  amounts  of  new  fund- 
ing. If— subsequent  to  the  adoption  of 
this  resolution— legislation  is  enacted 
to  Increase  transportation  user  fees,  I 
want  to  make  certain  that  the  user 
paying  those  fees  benefit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues—in the  interest  of  equality 
and  fairness— to  support  the  amend- 
ment at  the  desk. 

D2100 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

First  of  all,  Bfr.  Chairman,  I  have 
the  greatest  respect  for  the  centleman 
from  Mississippi.  He  is  really  one  of 
the  few  Individuals  who  sticks  by  the 
targets  that  are  provided  to  the  com- 
mittee and  has  really  fought  within 
his  subcommittees  to  try  to  keep  the 
subcommittees  and  the  full  committee 
within  the  targets  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  the  budget  resolution. 

So  it  Is  a  tribute  to  him  and  his  will- 
ingness to  really  abide  by  the  budget 
targets  that  I  think  we  have  been  able, 
with  the  appropriations  process,  to 
stick  to  the  goals  established  by  the 
resolution. 

There  are  2  enforcement  tools  that 
are  provided  by  the  Budget  Act.  It  is 


not  sonaething  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee 0icks  out  of  thin  air.  It  is  pro- 
vided b^  the  Budget  Act  adopted  by 
the  Congress.  One  of  the  tools  is  rec- 
onciliation. We  had  in  the  prior 
amendiqent  an  effort  to  do  away  with 
the  reconciliation  enforcement  tool, 
and  that  was  defeated  overwhelming- 
ly. The  isecond  tool  deals  with  appro- 
prlatione,  and  that  is  the  deferral  tool 
that  we  have  under  section  301  of  the 
Budget  Act.  What  that  basically  does 
is  that  it  says  if  the  House  and  the 
Senate  Iki  a  conference  exceed  the  ceil- 
ings thatt  are  established  for  that  par- 
ticular subcommittee  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  that  that  will  be 
held  at  the  desk  and  it  will  not  be  sent 
to  the  lYesident. 

Now,  here  are  ways  to  bypass  that. 
One  is  |with  a  rule  and  a  resolution 
that  dii^cts  the  Enrolling  Clerk  to  go 
ahead  And  exceed  those  limits  and 
direct  11  to  the  President.  The  House, 
if  it  judges  that  that  should  be  the 
case,  cai  in  fact  vote  on  that  kind  of 
resolution  to  bypass  the  process.  So 
there  Is  a  vehicle,  if  Indeed  we  as  a 
group  liere  decide  that  we  want  to 
exceed  \  hose  limits,  to  in  fact  do  that. 
But  do  1  lot  get  rid  of  the  basic  enforce- 
ment ^ol  itself.  This  amendment 
would  ehtirely  strike  out  our  ability  to 
hold  those  sunendments  at  the  desk, 
and  it  i^  for  that  reason  that  I  would 
strongla  oppose  this  amendment  be- 
cause, again,  the  only  thing  we  have 
going  f^  us  in  terms  of  what  we  are 
doing  hiere  Is  the  credibility  of  being 
able  to  Enforce  the  targets  that  are  es- 
tablished. That  means  that  we  have  to 
have  rejtonciliation,  and  it  means  that 
we  have  to  have  a  deferral  process. 
Without  that,  we  do  not  have  any  kind 
of  credibility  in  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion ItsAf . 

Mr.  EOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  td  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
MlssissU>pi,  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  the  dean  of  this  House.  This 
amendment  properly  would  strike  the 
so-called  deferred  enrollment  require- 
ment in  section  304  of  the  concurrent 
resolution.  Section  304  is  based  on  an 
apparent  presumption  that  commit- 
tees reporting  spending  measures  need 
a  parliamentary  straitjacket  in  order 
to  folloiw  the  will  of  the  Congress  as 
set  fort^  in  this  concurrent  resolution. 
The  provision  is  so  intrusive  that  it  re- 
quires adherence  to  suballocations  of 
spendiiig  targets  to  the  subcommittees 
within  a  committee.  In  the  case  of  a 
committee  such  as  the  one  I  chair,  the 
deferred  enrollment  mechanism  falls 
completely  to  recognize  the  complex- 
ities inherent  in  contract  authority 
programs  supported  by  trust  funds 
which  are  themselves  Eiccorded  special 
status  under  the  1974  Budget  Act.  The 
Comml.tee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transp  >rtation  must  make  its  spend- 
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ing  recommendations  in  light  of  and  In 
tandem  with  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meansi  which  has  Jurlsdlcation 
over  the  taffies  which  this  Congress  has 
so  wisely  earmarked  for  these  funda- 
mental national  transportation  pro- 
grams. Delayed  enrollment  puts  a 
"chill"  on  tnJs  cooperative  committee 
process,  actually  preventing  the  com- 
mittees from  carrying  out  their  most 
basic  funtlops  under  the  rules  of  the 
House.  In  (tonclusion,  Mr.  Chairman, 
delayed  enrollment  is  uimecessary  and 
intrudes  so  severely  into  the  commit- 
tee process  as  to  disable  the  basic  op- 
eration of  the  conunittee  system.  I 
ge  every  Member  to  vote 
if  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
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ASPIN). 

The  que^ion  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  ipro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  A  re- 
corded vote  lis  demanded. 

All  those  In  favor  of  taking  this  vote 
by  a  recorqed  vote  will  rise  and  be 
counted. 

Twenty-fdur  Members,  an  insuffi- 
cient number. 

So  a  reco^ed  vote  was  refused. 

Mr.  REOrULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  p^int  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present,  and  pending  that,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  already  announced  an  insuf- 
ficient number. 

The  gentleman  can  make  a  point  of 
order  but  he  cannot  ask  for  a  recorded 
vote.  [ 

Mr.  REOrULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  division. 

On  a  dlTlsion  (demanded  by  Mr. 
Regxtla)  there  were— ayes  42,  noes  43. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  tel^rs. 

Tellers  w^re  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man pro  t^pore  appointed  as  tellers 
Mr.  Whittih  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Okla- 
homa.        I 

The  Con^ittee  again  divided,  and 
the  tellers  Reported  that  there  were— 
ayes  72,  noes  72. 

The  CHAflRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  votesi  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Aspin 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

D  2110 

The  CH/^RMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Zeferetti).  Does  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  wish  to 
offer  his  a^nendment  to  other  substi- 
tutes? 


AMKIfDIIXIfT  OrrERKD  BY  MR.  WHTTTKll  TO  THE 

AMEirDMEirr  in  the  natttre  or  a  substitute 

OFFERZO  BY  MR.  JONES  OF  OKLAHOMA 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  have  an  amend- 
ment at  the  desk  designated  amend- 
ment No.  56,  duly  printed  in  the 
Record  on  Friday,  May  21,  1982.  and  I 
offer  that  amendment  to  the  Jones 
substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Written  to 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma: 
Strike  out  section  304  relating  to  deferred 
enrollment  and  renumber  the  following  sec- 
tions accordingly. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WnrTTEN)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
Debate  is  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  the  same  amendment  which  was 
just  agreed  to  on  the  Aspin  substitute. 
I  take  the  floor  again  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  were  raised  in 
the  earlier  debate. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  is  well  below  its  alloca- 
tion under  section  302  of  the  Budget 
Act.  Second,  we  have  retarded  and  pre- 
vented the  committees  from  proceed- 
ing with  the  business  of  the  House. 
Our  Committee  on  the  Budget  has  not 
met  the  deadlines  stipulated  in  the 
Budget  Act.  Until  they  do  we  are 
strangled  in  trying  to  look  after  the 
business  of  the  Congress. 

We  are  in  a  very  serious  situation  at 
the  moment.  There  seems  to  be  no  im- 
provement on  meeting  the  deadlines 
this  year.  We  were  supposed  to  have 
had  the  conference  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  adopted  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  by  May  15.  It  has 
been  said  here  that  there  is  a  special 
committee  appointed— a  task  force  to 
look  at  budget  reform. 

I  am  asking  the  Members  again  to 
support  the  position  they  just  toolt  on 
this  amendment  to  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute. Support  the  committee  and  let  us 
go  ahead  with  our  business  while  the 
Members  study  what  to  do  to  help  the 
Budget  process  because  we  do  need  it. 
But  we  cannot  live  with  It  unless  we  do 
get  things  together. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Would  the 
gentleman  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
offer  this  to  the  remaining  two  substi- 
tutes, both  Latta  and  Jones. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
would  explain  to  me  what  he  thinks 
we  would  gain  by  that  I  might  do  it.  At 
the  present  time  I  think  we  will  pro- 
ceed as  is. 

I  ask  the  members  to  stey  with  their 
Appropriations  Committee.  We  have 
lived,  as  was  testified  here,  with  the 
Budget  Act.  It  has  not  always  been 


easy  to  do  so.  It  does  not  embarrass 
me  personally  but  it  does  embarrass 
the  Congress.  Information  is  circulat- 
ing in  my  district  concerning  mitwing 
budget  deadlines.  I'm  sure  similar  in- 
formation is  making  the  rounds  in 
many  of  your  districts.  It  says  the 
Congress  missed  the  second  budget 
resolution  deadline  by  74  days  In  1980, 
66  days  in  1981  and  by  85  days  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

So  I  say,  let  us  go  ahead  and  let  us 
continue  with  the  business  of  Con- 
gress while  we  straighten  things  out.  I 
hope  the  Members  will  stay  with  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  the  hour  is 
getting  late  and  we  are  just  about  to 
the  end  of  the  line  with  the  amend- 
ments and  I  regret  that  we  are  having 
this  jurisdictional  squabble  when  we 
ought  to  be  talking  about  economic 
policy. 

I  do  think  it  would  be  a  mistake  if 
we  were  to  take  off  this  disciplinary 
tool  to  enforce  the  budget  resolution. 

I  think  the  resolutions  we  have 
before  the  House  this  year  can  be  en- 
forced, I  think  they  are  realistic,  and  I 
hope  very  much  that  the  House  will 
vote  down  this  amendment  and  retain 
the  symbol  and  methodology  needed 
to  discipline  ourselves  after  we  pass  a 
budget  resolution  and  implement  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  to  the  Members 
here  that  if  we  incorporate  this  lan- 
guage in  the  budget  resolution  the 
result  will  be  that  the  spending  can  go 
beyond  the  budget  resolution  by  the 
process  of  taking  one  bill  at  a  time. 
For  example,  if  you  bring  up  the  de- 
fense bill  as  the  last  appropriation  bill, 
obviously,  we  have  to  have  it  so  we  in 
effect  break  the  budget  because  the 
last  bill  is  the  defense  bill. 

All  this  language  in  the  resolution 
does  is  to  effect  some  fiscal  discipline. 
Fortune  magazine  that  came  out 
today  with  a  cover  page  said  how  to 
bring  interest  rates  down.  The  answer 
is  to  get  a  fiscal  policy  that  will  get  the 
United  States  out  of  the  credit  mar- 
kets so  it  can  quit  competing  with  the 
people  who  need  money  for  housing, 
for  automobiles,  for  appliances,  for 
airplanes,  for  whatever  their  needs 
might  be. 

If  we  cannot  discipline  oiu-selves  in 
this  Government  to  control  spending, 
we  are  going  to  have  high-interest 
rates  and  unemployment  and  all  of 
the  things  that  are  creating  the  prob- 
lems today. 

We  have  to  make  a  choice.  We  either 
have  to  have  the  tools  and  the  ability 
to  make  a  budget  resolution  meaning- 
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ful  or,  if  we  adopt  this  amendment  to 
the  resolution,  we  have  eliminated  one 
of  the  most  effective  parts  of  the 
Budget  Act. 

I  want  to  caution  the  Members  to 
think  carefully  before  they  adopt  this 
kind  of  language  in  a  Budget  Act. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  in  none  of  the  budgets  that  now 
stand  before  us  do  we  have  much  in 
reconciliation. 

The  only  thing  we  are  going  to  have 
when  we  adopt  these  budgets  is  some 
limited  ability  to  force  spending  to 
stay  within  those  constraints. 

We  have  had  a  lot  of  debate  here 
about  deficits.  We  have  all  worked 
hard  to  try  to  get  these  deficits  down. 
We  have  bent  over  backwards.  We 
used  all  kinds  of  mechanisms  to  try  to 
get  down  below  $100  billion,  or  down 
below  $50  billion  in  1985. 

D  2120 

If  we  adopt  this  amendment,  the 
budget  will  be  totally  unenforced.  It 
will  not  matter  what  figures  we  have 
in  there  because  the  Appropriation 
Committee  can  go  ahead  and  spend 
the  money,  so  I  urge  my  colleagues 
here,  do  not  let  a  jurisdictional  dispute 
destroy  the  budget  process.  Eto  not  let 
the  annoyance  with  a  slow  budget  to 
come  forward  and  make  us  the  laugh- 
ing stock  of  the  whole  country  and 
show  that  not  only  can  we  not  bring 
spending  under  control,  but  that  we 
want  to  destroy  the  only  process  we 
have  to  do  it. 

I  think  the  American  people,  forget 
Wall  Street  and  forget  Btoln  Street,  I 
am  talking  about  Mulberry  Street 
now,  the  American  people  are  going  to 
say  not  only  can  Congress  not  say  no 
to  every  spending  program  that  comes 
along,  but  they  have  even  stopped 
trying.  They  are  not  even  willing  to 
bind  their  spending  committees  by  any 
kind  of  bottom  line  figure  that  they 
have  to  at  least  get  a  vote  saying  we 
are  going  to  violate  the  Budget  Act 
and  we  want  people  to  be  on  record 
saying  they  know  it  and  they  want  to 
do  it. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we 
defeat  this  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  we  approach  the  end  of  this 
long  budget  debate,  the  question  that 
confronts  us— embarrassingly  so— is. 
"Who  does  Congress  think  it  is  fool- 
ing?" Last  year  it  passed  a  budget  that 
was  supposed  to  contain  large  tax  de- 
creases and  large  budget  cuts.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Congress 
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diminished  and  delayed  proposed  tax 
cuts  and  Increased  spending  for  this 
fiscal  year  by  an  historically  high  real 
rate.  But  at  least  we  were  disciplined 
by  a  reconciliation  process.  And  now  1 
year  later  Congress  is  increasing  taxes 
and.  Instead  of  cutting  Government 
spending,  it  is  trying  to  rearrange  It 
and  trying  to  gut  the  reconciliation 
system  Id  the  process. 

Congress  is  not  fooling  the  public,  as 
the  folks  at  home  watch  on  C-Span 
the  circus  that  the  budget  process  has 
become.  After  months  of  negotiations. 
Congress  Is  giving  the  American 
people  a  budget  that  increases  taxes 
higher  and  higher  to  pay  for  more  and 
more  Government  spending.  In  other 
words,  after  all  the  debate  we  are 
giving  Americans  exactly  what  they 
voted  against  in  the  last  elections.  And 
now  the  Whitten  amendment  takes 
out  of  the  process  of  reconciliation 
what  discipline  there  has  been.  Do  you 
really  think  they  see  Congress  as  lead- 
ers? Do  you  really  think  they  see  Con- 
gress as  people  who  have  a  clear  vision 
of  how  to  lead  this  country? 

The  people  of  this  country  are  wor- 
ried about  our  economic  condition. 
But  their  biggest  worry  is  what  we  are 
doing  and  failing  to  do  In  this  Con- 
gress. They  have  no  idea  what  Con- 
gress will  do  to  solve  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic problems.  They  are  losing  confi- 
dence that  Congress  will  act  with 
reason  or  even  that  it  will  act  in  the 
best  comprehension  Interests  of  the 
Nation. 

If  you  think  our  leadership  crisis 
and  our  economic  problems  are  sepa- 
rate and  distinct,  think  again.  At  this 
time,  all  of  us  agree  that  the  major 
threat  to  economic  growth  is  high  in- 
terest rates.  Well,  colleagues,  here  we 
are  in  a  recession— the  proof  is  that  in- 
flation Is  running  at  between  1  to  4 
percent— but  where  are  Interest  rates? 
They  are  stuck  at  very  high  levels— 10 
percentage  points  or  more  above  the 
cost  of  living.  Part  of  the  reason  they 
are  stuck  up  there  is  that  the  public  is 
scared  to  death  by  the  lack  of  disci- 
plined reality  In  this  body.  In  the  past, 
the  folks  at  home  have  been  burned 
too  many  times  by  the  contradictory 
friction  between  our  rhetoric  and  our 
actions. 

Those  interest  rates  are  not  coming 
down  until  Congress  show  the  people 
of  this  country  that  the  days  of  spend- 
ing and  printing  our  way  out  of  reces- 
sions are  finally  over. 

This  is  what  the  people  have  asked 
Congress  to  do.  Last  year,  we  made 
them  a  promise.  This  year  we  had  best 
keep  that  promise,  lest  they  lose  faith 
in  the  entire  process. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  SmrH). 

Mr.  SBdTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  that  what  we 
are  tAiittng  about  here  Is  not  the  total 
number  of  dollars  to  be  appropriated. 


We  are  not  talking  about  changing  the 
total  ai4}unt  for  any  fimctional  level. 
What  thie  Budget  Committee  is  trying 
to  do  14  to  cast  the  Appropriation 
Committee  and  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees' subcommittees  into  rigid  limi- 
tations (  arly  in  May  that  they  cannot 
change  (  urlng  the  balance  of  the  year 
by  shifQng  fimding  needs  from  one 
subcommittee  to  another.  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  total  amoimt  of 
money  tfO  be  appropriated.  It  is  Just 
whether  each  subcommittee  is  given 
an  lnfle)cible  allocation  early  in  May 
when  wf  still  do  not  know  yet  what 
the  Senite  is  going  to  do  and  all  the 
considerktions,  after  all,  the  Senate 
llmitatlais  by  subcommittee  levels  do 
not  match  ours.  If  you  vote  for  the 
Whitten  amendment  to  strike  section 
304,  there  is  a  better  opportunity  to 
satisfy  the  highest  priorities  within 
the  total  budget  and  if  you  vote  "no," 
the  Cotjgress  will  be  unable  to  enact 
final  bills  and  therefore  end  up  with 
more  continuing  resolutions.  I  ask  you 
to  vote  fbr  the  Whitten  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jeney. 

Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  tne  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Let  mp  say  this  about  spending,  if 
this  uidendment  does  not  pass,  the 
Ways  «id  Means  Committee  could 
vote  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  taxes: 
the  tax  inoney  could  be  eligible  for  the 
highwajj  trust  fund  but  it  could  not  be 
used  to  repair  our  streets  and  roads. 
The  limitation  in  the  budget  bill  is  a 
ceiling  beyond  which  any  authorizing 
legislation  could  not  pass.  Thus,  if  the 
tax  m(4iey  became  a  higher  figure 
than  the  budget  celling  then  the  legis- 
lative atition  is  null  and  void. 

This  i$  not  the  way  to  legislate. 

This  ^  not  the  way  to  fimd  needed 
prognuAs.  Let  us  restore  the  due  proc- 
ess of  t^e  House  and  give  the  Legisla- 
Appropriation    Committees 
roper  roles.  Pass  this  amend- 


PHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
ri).  All  time  has  expired. 

The  duestion  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (l^r.  Whitten)  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr«  Jones). 

The  Question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

I  RBCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  Vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  212,  noes 


205,  noi 


Addabbo 


voting  15,  as  follows: 

CRoU  No.  125] 
AYES-212 


AlbosU 
Anderson 


Andrews 
Annunslo 


Applegkte 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUI 

Biani 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

BonlLer 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Campbell 

Chappell 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conte 

Coughlln 

Coyne.  William 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Dellums 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dyinally 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

PIthlan 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Poglletta 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Fuqua 


Alexander 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspln 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cllnger 

CoaU 
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Ovdm 

Oejdenaon 

Olbbons 

Otain 

Gonzalez 

Oore 

Onjr 

OOBrtlli 

Bwedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

IUU.Sam 

Hammenchmldt 

HarUn 

Hrtftmr 


HMtel 

Bertel 

Blghtower 

BoUand 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Baches 

Hutto 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Lantos 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Luken 

Markey 

lUtsul 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McDade 

McDonald 

McOrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mlkulski 

MUler  (CA) 

lCiUer(OH) 

Mlnish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

NOES— 205 

Coleman 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Drgter 


Napier 

Natcher 

NichoU 

Nowak 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Porter 

Price 

Puraell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Swift 

Taylor 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferettI 


Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Brdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Oephardt 

Oilman 

OIngrlch 

Olickman 

Ooldwater 
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Ooodllng 

Marriott 

Schulze 

Oradison 

Martin  (ID 

Sensenbrenner 

Oramm 

Martin  (NO 

Sharp 

Green 

Martin  (NY) 

Shaw 

Gregg 

Mattox 

Shelby 

Orlsham 

Mazzoli 

Shumway 

Ounderson 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Hamilton 

McCoUum 

Slljander 

Hance 

McCurdy 

Simon 

Hansen  (ID) 

McEwen 

Skeen 

Hansen  (UT) 

Michel 

Smith  (AL) 

Hartnett 

MineU 

Smith  (NJ) 

Mollnari 

Smith  (OR) 

HUer 

Moore 

Snowe 

HUIis 

Moorhead 

Solarz 

Holt 

Morrison 

Solomon 

Horton 

Neal 

Staton 

Hubbard 

Nelllgan 

Stenholm 

Hunter 

Nelson 

Studds 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Stump 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Synar 

Jacob* 

PanetU 

Tauke 

Jeffords 

Parris 

Tauzin 

Jeffries 

Pashayan 

Thomas 

Johnston 

Patman 

Trible 

Jones  (OK) 

Paul 

Vander  Jagt 

Kindness 

Pease 

Walgren 

Kogovsek 

Petri 

Walker 

Kramer 

Pickle 

Wampler 

LaFalce 

Prltchard 

Weaver 

lAgomarsino 

Quillen 

Weber  (MN) 

LatU 

Rallxback 

Weber  (OH) 

LMCh 

Regula 

Whitehurst 

Lnth 

Hitter 

Whittaker 

LeBouUUIer 

RoberU  (KS) 

Williams  (MT) 

Lee 

Roberts  (SD) 

Winn 

Lent 

Robinson 

WIrth 

Lott 

Roemer 

Wolf 

Lowery  (CA) 

Rogers 

Wolpe 

Lowry  (WA) 

Roth 

Wortley 

Lujan 

Roukema 

Wright 

Lundine 

Rousselot 

Wylle 

Lungren 

Santini 

Young  (AK) 

Madlgan 

Sawyer 

Marlenee 

Schroeder 

NOT  VOTING- 

-15 

Bingham 

Conyers 

Murphy 

Boggs 

Crockett 

Peyser 

Boiling 

Hall  (OH) 

Rhodes 

Burton,  John 

Marks 

Rose 

Chlsholm 

McKlnney 

Stanton 

D  2130 

Mr.  ALEXANDER  and  Mr. 
ROEMER  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  VENTO,  Mrs.  HECKLER,  and 

Messrs.      ANDREWS,      McDONALD, 

HAGEDORN,   LOEPPLER,   and  LIV- 

•moSTON  changed  their  votes  from 

"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Jones 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  2140 

AUMDHEIfT  OITEREO  BY  MR.  WHITTEN  TO  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
OPmiSD  BY  MR.  LATTA 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  I  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta.  This  is  the 
amendment  designated  as  amendment 
No.  56,  which  has  been  duly  printed  in 
the  Record  of  Friday.  May  21.  1982. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Written  to 
the  mmendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  Mr.  Latta:  Strike  out  section 
304  relating  to  deferred  enrollment  and  re- 
number the  following  sections  accordingly. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  rule,  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment is  limited  to  10  minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
will  the  time  be  divided  on  this  amend- 
ment? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
the  gentleman  opposed  to  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  REGULA.  Yes:  I  am.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Then 
the  gentleman  will  be  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Written)  for  5  min- 
utes.   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  mention  two  things. 
Pirst.  we  have  already  adopted  this 
amendment  on  the  two  other  substi- 
tutes, and  I  hope  it  will  be  agreed  to 
on  the  Latta  substitute. 

What  we  voted  on  was  to  keep  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  from  dictat- 
ing the  action  of  subcommittees 
within  a  committee.  The  Appropria- 
tions Committee  has  always  managed 
to  live  within  its  total  discretionary 
budget  authority  amounts  determined 
pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Budget 
Act.  We  respectfully  submit  that  with 
the  experience  we  have  had  and  the 
interest  we  have  in  the  Members  and 
in  our  country,  we  have  stayed  within 
the  allocations  to  the  committee.  We 
have  cooperated  with  the  Budget 
Conunittee  and  operated  within  the 
budget  process  even  when  it  had  not 
met  the  legislated  deadlines,  and  we 
are  in  that  situation  once  again. 

So.  I  ask  the  Members  to  stay  with 
us  on  this  one,  and  I  assure  them  that 
we  will  hold  things  within  the  budget 
but  try  our  best  to  keep  the  Govern- 
ment from  having  to  continue  to  oper- 
ate under  a  continuing  resolution.  I 
thank  the  Members  for  their  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Frenzel). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
deferred  enrollment  feature  of  the 
budget  resolution  is  one  of  the  very, 
very  few  solid  controls  we  have  over 
spending  in  this  budget  resolution. 

It  provides  that  the  spending  bills 
cannot  be  moved  forward  if  they 
exceed  the  budget  resolution.  That  is. 
they  cannot  be  enrolled  until  a  new 
resolution  is  passed  or  imtil  the 
Budget  Act  is  waived.  Deferred  enroll- 
ment is  a  defense  against  breaches  of 
the  budget  resolution  by  overenthu- 
siastic  committees.  It  is  a  restraint 
against  our  basic  urges  to  get  around 
the  strictures  of  the  budget  resolution. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  guts  that  pro- 
vision. It  deletes  deferred  enrollment. 


If  it  prevails  bills  can  move  forward  re- 
gardless of  whether  or  not  they  violate 
the  budget  ceilings. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  deferred  enroll- 
ment is  really  the  best  safeguard  the 
Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  that  we  are  going  to  live 
up  to  the  budget  resolution.  It  ought 
to  be  preserved. 

Now,  If  the  Members  think  the 
budget  resolution  is  Just  a  Joke,  and 
that  we  came  here  to  play  games,  then 
they  should  vote  for  the  Whitten 
amendment.  Those  Members  do  not 
want  any  enforcement.  But,  if  Mem- 
bers want  to  Insure  control  in  the 
Budget  Act,  then  I  think  they  will 
want  to  defeat  the  amendment,  and  I 
do  urge  its  defeat. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gramm). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
am  sure  there  are  Members  here  to- 
night who  think  this  is  a  Jurisdictional 
dispute.  I  am  sure  there  are  Members 
here  tonight  who  think  the  budget  is  a 
nuisance,  but  I  want  to  tell  the  Mem- 
bers what  this  vote  is  about  and  how  it 
is  going  to  play  back  home. 

Those  who  voted  "aye"  on  the  last 
two  votes  and  who  will  vote  "aye"  on 
this  vote  are  sajing,  "Not  only  do  we 
not  want  to  do  anything  about  spend- 
ing, but  we  want  to  make  it  impossible 
for  anybody  else  to  do  ansrthing  about 
it." 

D  2150 

We  talk  about  trying  to  gain  control 
of  the  deficit,  we  talk  about  balancing 
the  budget,  but  without  a  budget, 
unless  you  have  binding  constraints, 
you  cannot  balance  it.  No  matter  what 
we  do  here  tonight  in  terms  of  num- 
bers, no  matter  what  we  do  here  to- 
night in  terms  of  targets,  if  thegentle- 
man's  amendment  passes,  none  of  it  is 
binding,  none  of  it  is  enforceable,  none 
of  it  is  meaningful,  and  what  we  say  to 
the  American  people  is.  "We  think  the 
budget  is  a  sham.  We  are  not  willing  to 
live  by  a  budget.  You  have  to  live  by 
one  in  your  home,  but  we  are  not  will- 
ing to  live  by  one  in  the  Congress." 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  assert  that  this  is 
going  to  be  the  most  significant  vote 
of  the  97th  Congress  because  now  we 
know  who  is  for  balancing  the  budget 
and  who  wants  to  have  a  budget  and 
who  is  serious  about  spending. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Bethune).  a  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  has 
been  seeking  recognition  for  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina? 
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CONG 


Mr.  BETHUNE.  Do  I  have  the  time. 
Blr.  Chairman?  Who  has  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  has  the  time.  The  gentle- 
man has  1  minute. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  1  minute. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  has  the 
time.  He  may  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  propound  a  question  for 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten).  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  ask  the  gentleman,  is  it  not  so  that 
Latta  proposition  had  a  different  fea- 
ture with  respect  to  allocation  and 
with  respect  to  enrollment  than  the 

others?       

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  believe,  as  the  gen- 
tleman says,  it  does  have  such  a  provi- 
sion. I  would  like  to  say  this  to  the 

gentleman 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
please.  It  is  my  time. 

So  the  fact  is  that  our  provision  was 
more  flexible,  our  provision  preserves 
the  strength  and  enforcement  feature. 
and  now  what  you  are  trying  to  do  is. 
having  messed  up  the  other  two  reso- 
lutions, what  you  are  trying  to  do  is 
mess  up  the  enforcement  features  of 
the  only  one  on  the  floor  that  has  any 

teeth  in  it? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  could  not  be  any  more 
wrong. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
inquire,  how  much  time  do  I  have  re- 
maining? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Regula) 
has  1  ^  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
time  I  have  left  let  me  say  to  the 
Members  that  if  we  are  going  to  have 
fiscal  discipline,  if  we  are  going  to  say 
to  the  American  people  that  we  can 
control  spending,  we  have  to  vote 
"no." 

If  you  want  to  gut  the  budget  proc- 
ess, if  you  want  "to  have  unlimited 
spending,  if  you  want  to  take  off  the 
ceiling,  then  your  vote  is  "aye,"  but 
you  have  to  make  the  choice. 

Many  of  us  have  given  speeches 
saying  that  we  want  to  get  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  order  to  restrain  the 
growth  of  government,  and  that  we 
want  to  cut  spending.  If  you  really  be- 
lieve that  tonight,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  vote  "no"  on  this  amendment 
and  say  to  the  Ancierican  people,  "We 
are  serious  about  bringing  discipline 
into  the  spending  process;  we  are  seri- 
ous about  getting  control  over  spend- 
ing in  this  government." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WHrmsM)  is  recognized. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  say.  iflyou  listen  to  me.  your  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  has  held  the 
line;  we  are  below  the  budget,  and  we 
will  try  I  to  continue  to  be  below  the 
budget,  luid  by  this  section  you  would 
stop  th«  group  that  does  its  best  to 
meet  deadlines  by  establishing  con- 
trols on j  the  subcommittees  within  the 
commitliee 

:UNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
[eman  yield? 

ITTEN.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
linute  to  the  gentleman 

tEHJi.  A  point  of  order, 
lan,  I  cannot  hear. 

,MAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlemiin  is  correct.  The  gentleman 

will  witfthold^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  ninute  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  C  arolina  (Mr.  Campbell). 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlempm  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
CAMPBEtL)  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  inquire  if  the  intent  of  the  Ap- 
propria  ions  Committee  would  be. 
under  t  tie  chairman,  as  we  deal  with 
these  matters,  if  this  amendment 
should  prevail,  that  we  would  deal  in 
the  ar<  as  of  both  budget  authority 
and  oui  lay,  which,  of  course,  impacts 
our  exi  enditures.  and  that  we  would 
seek  restraint  in  both  areas  as  we 
come  tc  the  floor? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
know  o  the  gentleman's  deep  interest 
in  this  natter.  It  is  my  belief  that  we 
can,  I  issiu-e  you  I  think  we  can.  We 
learned  of  his  interest  and  we  have 
been  wi  >rking  to  find  some  way  to  de- 
velop rjliable  figures.  The  gentleman 
is  very  concerned  about  this  matter. 
So  am  [.  I  am  concerned  that  outlays 
are  estimates  and  any  group  can  make 
estimates.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wants  to  improve  control  and  have  the 
best  figures  possible.  He  has  and  Ls 
making  valuable  contributions.  At  his 
urging  as  well  as  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  ire  have  already  started  to  work 
on  this  We  have  contacted  the  execu- 
tive blanch  and  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  think  we  can  work 
this  ou ,. 

In  a4  dition  to  that,  we  will  assure 
you  thi  it  we  will  try  to  stay  within  any 
realist^  outlay  allotment  that  is 
granted  to  the  full  committee.  We  are 
trying  here  to  keep  from  handcuffing 
the  vanous  subcommittees,  including 
those  (if  which  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman is  a  member. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  and  re- 
spect the  gentleman's  interest  and 
concer  i. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  <  f  the  gentleman  from  South 
Caroli]  la  (Mr.  Campbell)  has  expired. 

The  Chair  will  state  that  the  gentle- 
man fi-om  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  3  Hiinutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  WHTlfTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  LOErPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  my  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding.      j 

I  join  with  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Campbell)  in  ex- 
pressing m|  concern  about  the  fact 
that,  partidularly  as  we  have  moved 
through  th«i  appropriation  process  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  we  were  unable  to 
look  at  nun  bers  that  properly  reflect- 


ed outlays. 


chairman  knows,  both  the  gentleman 


from  South 


and  as  our  distinguished 


Carolina  and  I  have  raised 


this  point  during  the  committee  proc- 
ess. 

Again,  I  would  like  to  ask,  as  we 
move  through  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  cor  unittee,  will  we  be  able  to 
look  at  out  ays  as  well  as  budget  au- 
thority, bot  1  in  the  subcommittee  and 
the  full  con  mittee? 

I  think  tliat  is  vitally  important  as 
we  try  to  gBt  a  grip  on  deficit  spend- 
ing, and  to  this  date  we  have  not  had 
adequate  fijures.  First  of  all,  we  had 
none  at  all  in  the  subcommittee,  and 
we  had  inalequate  figures  in  the  full 
committee. 

Could  thle  distinguished  chairman 
respond  to  ihat  particular  situation? 

Mr.  WHIttTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I 
have  stated  to  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Campbell)  [  Itnow  of  the  interest  and 
concern  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
The  gentlei  nan  had  stated  his  concern 
last  year.  At  that  time  there  were  no 
valid  figures  available.  It  is  my  belief 
that  this  can  be  done.  The  gentleman 
in  very  properly  concerned  about  this 
matter.  I  aj  sure  the  gentleman  that  in 
response  t)  the  concern  he  has  ex- 
pressed we  are  working  on  a  solution. 
Outlays  ai-e  nothing  but  estimates 
about  whei  i  checks  will  be  written  and 
they  are  subject  to  factors  beyond 
anyone's  c(  (ntrol.  We  need  to  find  the 
most  relia)le  system  possible  and  I 
assure  the  gentleman  that  I  believe  his 
concern  ca^  be  addressed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  am  saying  is  it 
would  be  letter  if  you  let  us  run  the 
internal  ai  fairs  of  the  committee  and 
keep  the  Cfovemment  operating  while 
we  work  cut  this  and  other  difficult 
problems. 

But  I  saiT  to  my  friend  from  Texas 
and  my  fiiend  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Camibell).  it  may  help  if  the 
committee  could  secure  estimated  out- 
lays associated  with  budget  requests 
and  that  any  change  presents  the  ex- 
pected eff^t  of  such  change  on  out- 
lays. 

Even  thi^  approach  would  of  necessi- 
ty be  a  best  guess. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Whitten)  to  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by 
the  gentle  nan  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  announced 
that  the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

RKCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.    REGULA.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  212.  noes 
206.  not  voting  14.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  126] 
AYES— 212 


Addabbo 
Akmka 

AlbosU 
Alexander 
Anderson 
Annunslo 
AnUiony 
Appleskte 
Aipln 
AUUnaon 
AuCoin 
BaUey  (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Bedell 
Betlenson 
Benjamin 
Bennett 
BevUl 
Biam 
Blanchard 
Boland 
Boner 
Bonior 
Bonker 
Bouquard 
Bowen 
Breaux 
Brinkley 
Brodhead 
Brooks 
Brown  (CA) 
Burton,  Phillip 
Chappell 
Clay 
Coelho 
CoUins(IL) 
Conte 

Coyne.  William 
DaactUe 
Davis 

de  la  Garza 
Derrick 
Dicks 
DingeU 
Dixon 
•  Dorgan 
Dowdy 
Downey 
Dwyer 
Dymally 
Dyaon 
Eariy 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 
Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 
Evans  (IN) 
Ptry 
FluceU 
Fazio 
Perraro 
FIthian 
Plippo 
Florio 
PocUetU 
Fbley 
Pord(MI) 
Pord(TN) 
Fowler 


Andrews 

Archer 

Badham 

Bafalls 

BaUey  (MO) 

Beard 


Frank 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Orisham 

Guarinl 

Hall  (OR) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Lantos 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Luken 

Markey 

MaUui 

Mavroules 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulski 

MiUer  (CA) 

MiUer(OH) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

MotU 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelson 
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Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 


Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Patterson 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Puraell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

stokes 

Swift 

Trailer 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wirth 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 


Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

CUnger 

CoaU 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

EInglish 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goldwater 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

HUer 

HUIis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Marlenee 

MarrioU 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

MazzoU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKinney 

Michel 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Neal 

Nelligan 

O'Brien 

Oxley 


Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 


Hanunerschmidt  Panetta 
Hance  Parris 


Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

QuiUen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stanton 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortlcy 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 


NOT  VOTING- 14 
Biiwhara  Conyers  Murphy 

Boggs  Crockett  Rhodes 

Boiling  Dellums  Rose 

Burton,  John        Madigan  Stark 

Chteholm  Marks 
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Messrs.  LOEPFLEJR.  iCEMP.  ED- 
WARDS of  Oklahoma.  HAMMER- 
SCHMIDT.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana. 
CAMPBELL.  HUCKABY.  SAM  B. 
HALL.  JR.,  CLINGER.  and  LIVING- 
STON changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

Messrs.  FROST.  DERRICK,  AN- 
THONY, McCURDY,  DORGAN  of 
North  Dakota.  WILLIAMS  of  Mon- 
tana, MINETA,  and  WIRTH  changed 
their  votes  from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  to  the  Latta 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 
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Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  I  get  into  a 
discussion  of  the  substance  of  my 
amendment,  I  would  like  to  explain 
briefly  for  the  benefit  of  all  Members 
what  I  propose  to  do  and  why. 

Under  the  rule,  eight  amendments 
have  been  made  in  order,  amendment 
59  through  66.  which  I  could  offer  to 
any  or  all  of  the  three  pending  substi- 
tutes. In  addition,  the  rule  also  makes 
in  order  two  amendments,  Nos.  67  and 
68,  which  could  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  for  California, 
the  Honorable  Don  H.  Clausen.  To- 
gether, these  10  amendments  could  be 
offered  at  least  30  times  to  the  various 
budget  resolutions.  Obviously,  in  view 
of  the  late  hour,  I  have  no  intention  of 
doing  that. 

In  recognition  of  this.  I  propose  to 
offer  a  modification  of  my  amendment 
No.  61.  I  will  not  offer  my  remaining 
seven  amendments  if  we  can  agree  to 
this  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  puniose  of  my  doing  this  is 
threefold:  To  expedite  consideration 
of  these  matters  in  a  timely  and  re- 
sponsible manner;  to  present  language 
formulated  in  conjunction  with  and 
supported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  chairman  as  well  as  numer- 
ous authorizing  committees;  and  to  ad- 
dress a  procedural  issue  of  great  con- 
cern to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  modify  my 
amendment  No.  61  by  combining  it 
with  amendment  No.  62.  Both  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  19  and  21.  as  required.  The 
modified  amendment  was  also  resub- 
mitted in  yesterday's  Record  as  a 
matter  of  courtesy  and  information  to 
all  Members  of  this  body. 

The  modified  amendment  basically 
combines  the  intent  of  amendments 
Nos.  61  and  62.  It  does  not  go  beyond 
the  scope  of  either  of  the  original 
amendments. 

The  amendment  which  is  at  the  desk 
has  been  provided  to  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

AMENDMENTS  OFTERED  BT  MR.  ROE,  AS  MODI- 
FIED, TO  THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  Or 
A  substitute  OFTERED  BY  MR.  LATTA.  THE 
AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATimE  OF  A  SUBSTITtTTE 
OFFERED  BY  MR.  .'ONES  OF  OLKAHOMA,  AND 
THE  AMENDMENT  IN  THE  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTI- 
TUTE OFFERED  BY  MR.  ASPIN 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  offer  amendment  No. 
61,  as  modified,  to  all  three  substitutes 
simultaneously,  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Roe,  as  modi- 
fied, to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  offered  by  Mr.  Latta,  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklahoma,  and  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
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by  Mr.  Aantr.  (Amendment  to  Jones  subeti- 
tute.) 

In  section  303  of  the  resolution  Insert  the 
following  new  language:  "If  the  changes  In 
laws  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
section  SOl(K)  of  this  resolution  contain 
changes  Involving  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  (Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  Inland  waterways  or  deep  draft 
ports)  or  the  imposition  of  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  Committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate referral  pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  should  be  considered." 
(Amendment  to  Aspin  substitute. ) 
In  section  303  of  the  resolution  insert  the 
following  new  language:  "If  the  changes  In 
laws  reported  to  the  House  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
section  301(0)  of  this  resolution  contain 
changes  involving  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  inland  waterways  or  deep  draft 
ports)  or  the  imposition  of  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  Committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate referral  pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  should  be  considered." 
(Amendment  to  Latta  substitute.) 
In  section  303  of  the  resolution  Insert  the 
following  new  language:  "If  the  changes  in 
laws  reported  to  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Budget  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to  section  301(K) 
of  this  resolution  contain  changes  involving 
the  imposition  of  new  or  expanded  taxes  to 
directly  finance  programs  within  the  juris- 
diction of  any  other  Committee  of  the 
House  (Including,  but  not  limited  to,  inland 
waterways  or  deep  draft  ports)  or  the  impo- 
sition of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  an  appropriate  referral 
pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the  Rules  of  the 
House  should  be  considered." 

□  2220 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modlf  i(»tion? 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  minority 
believes  that  the  distinguished  chair- 
man has  been  very  cooperative  in 
working  out  his  long  list  of  amend- 
ments and  that  amendment  No.  61,  as 
modified,  is  consistent  with  the  rules 
of  the  House  and  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  it  on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  modification? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
so  Just  to  ask  a  question  of  the  author. 

Is  this  the  exact  same  language  on 
which  the  gentleman  reached  agree- 
ment with  the  chairman  of  the  Ways 
amd  Means  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing member? 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  ROE.  Precisely. 


Mr.  I^pSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wl  [  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  J<  >NES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gent  leman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  H  OSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  1  irant  to  state,  for  the  Record, 
my  imd  trstanding  of  this  amendment 
and  to  (xpress  my  sympathy  for  the 
frustration  expressed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  with  the  budget 
reconcil  ation  process.  I  realize  that 
the  autiorizing  committees  are  con- 
cerned About  their  prerogatives  and 
fear  thi^  the  budget  process  is  imping- 
ing on  he  jurisdiction  of  these  com- 
mittees. 

First,  I  want  to  assure  the  gentle- 
man tlikt  it  is  the  intention  of  this 
chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee 
on  WayE  and  Means  to  continue  our 
long  hiatory  of  working  constructively 
with  th^  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Tibnsportation  on  matters  of 
mutual  concern  to  our  committees. 

The  amendment  before  us  would 
insure  that  consideration  would  be 
given,  under  rule  X  of  the  House,  to  a 
sequential  referral  in  the  event  the 
Commiwee  on  Ways  and  Means  re- 
ported legislation  that  Imposed  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance 
prograias  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  an- 
other obmmlttee,  such  as  the  Public 
Works  4nd  Transportation  Committee. 
Similar  consideration  under  rule  X 
would  he  given  to  a  sequential  referral 
on  legi^ation  imposing  new  or  expand- 
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fiscal  year 
310  of  the 


ed  user  fees  within  the  joint  Jurisdic- 
tion of  Ways  and  Means  and  an  au- 
thorizing committee. 

In  my  opinion,  sequential  referral  to 
another  committee  is  appropriate 
when,  for  example,  in  passing  tax  leg- 
islation designed  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues going  into  the  highway  trust 
fimd,  the  Ways  and  Means  bill  goes  on 
into  ar^  more  properly  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Public  Works  Committee: 
then  the  other  committee's  rights 
should  [be  protected.  However,  if  the 
Commif  tee  on  Ways  and  Means  simply 
raises  taxes  alone— even  if  those  taxes 
go  intc  the  highway  or  some  other 
trust  f I  nd— no  such  sequential  referral 
would  1  e. 

In  m; '  view,  this  amendment  is  con- 
sistent with  the  present  rules  of  the 
House,  |in  that  it  specifies  that  consid- 
eration be  given  to  sequential  referrals 
in  cases  where  sequential  referral 
would  ie  in  order  imder  rule  X.  While 
I  quesflon  the  necessity  for  it,  I  cer- 
tainly do  not  object  to  the  amendment 
if  it  provides  sorely  needed  reassur- 
ance tq  the  authorizing  committees  of 
the  H(^e. 

Mr.  JlONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  pvithdraw  my  reservation  of  ob 
jectionj 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  tiodif  ication? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  i  unanimous-consent  request  of    tion  of 


Roe)  that  tie  amendments  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  to  all  three  substitutes? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROt.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment!  would  add  language  to 
section  303  of  the  budget  resolution  to 
provide  thai  if  any  of  the  increased 
revenues  wjhich  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  directed  to  develop 
Involve  the ,  imposition  of  new  or  ex- 
panded tax^s  to  directly  finance  pro- 
grams within  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  commtttee  of  the  House— includ- 
ing, but  not  limited  to,  inland  water- 
ways or  deeb  draft  ports— or  the  impo- 
sition of  any  new  or  expanded  user 
fees  within^  the  jurisdiction  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate referral  pursuant  to  rule  X 
of  the  Hous^  should  be  considered. 

The  intenft  of  this  amendment  is  to 
protect  the  (prerogatives  of  all  the  au- 
thorizing cDnmiittees  of  the  House 
which  have  Ijurisdiction  over  the  impo- 
sition of  a^y  new  or  expanded  user 
fees.  This  is  not  a  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee ameiidment,  nor  a  specific  type 
of  user  fe^  amendment.  Rather,  it 
speaks  "acii>ss  the  board"  to  all  com- 
mittees, to  all  user  fees  and,  most  im- 
portantly, io  the  very  essence  of  the 
legislative  orocess. 

In  additi(m,  my  amendment  has  the 
support  of  jthe  chairman  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  I  Committee  as  well  as  the 
membership  of  a  number  of  authoriz- 
ing committees. 

Section  3^1  of  the  resolution  directs 
the  House  i  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  I  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  lurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee sufficie:it  to  increase  revenues  for 
1983.  Pursuant  to  section 

„  Congressional  Budget  Act, 

this  directive  is  silent  as  to  what  spe- 
cific progrgms  should  be  considered 
for  an  incr^e. 

However,!  the  report  accompanying 
House  Conciurent  Resolution  345 
states  the  fallowing: 

While  the  jcommittee  does  not  make  spe- 
cific revenue;  increases,  the  recommendation 
could  accommodate  •  •  •  higher  energy 
taxes  *  *  *  aad  Increased  user  fees. 

It  states  further  that— 

The  committee  recommends  offsetting  re- 
ceipte  from  juser  fees  totaling  $2.0  billion 
over  3  years. 

In  addition,  in  its  discussion  of  reve- 
nue options,  the  committee  specifical- 
ly indicat^  possible  changes  in  such 
user  fee  areas  as  deep  draft,  inland  wa- 
terways, airport  and  airway,  passport 
and  visa,  Cfiast  Guard,  and  so  forth. 

Given  thjs  and  the  flexibUity  of  the 
section  301  language,  it  is  of  concern 
to  me  and  should  be  to  many  other  af- 
fected committees  and  Members  of  the 
House,  thai  in  achieving  the  aggregate 
revenue  tcjtal.  increases  could  be  im- 
posed on  new  or  expanded  user  fees  in- 
volving programs  within  the  Jurisdlc- 
c<^mmittees  other  than  the 
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the  ge  ttleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.    Ways  and !  ieans  Commlttee^ 


Therefore,  lb.  Chairman,  my 
amendment  is  technical  in  nature  and 
has  no  budgetary  impact.  It  is  intend- 
ed solely  to  preserve  and  insure  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  legislative  process.  It 
does  not  seek  to  undermine  the  pre- 
rogatives of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

In  general,  it  would  simply  state 
that  if  the  changes  in  laws  reported  by 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  con- 
tain changes  involving  the  imposition 
of  new  or  expanded  user  fees  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  then  an  appropriate 
referral  pursuant  to  nile  X  of  the 
House  should  be  considered. 

This  language.  I  might  add,  is  con- 
sistent with  current  House  practice 
and  the  intent  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee-reported resolution,  which  states 
in  the  report  accompanying  it  that: 

It  is  also  the  intent  of  the  committee  that 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  consult 
with  other  appropriate  committee  or  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdiction  in  developing  user  fee 
legislation  which  recovers  Federal  ext>endi- 
tures  for  programs  and  activities  under  the 
authorizing  Jurisdiction  of  those  commit- 
tees. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  this  could 
have  a  significant  impact  on  a  number 
of  programs  which  span  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  numerous  committees.  Howev- 
er, as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Water  Resources  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  situation 
with  regard  to  inland  waterways  and 
deep-draft  ports. 

The  administration  has  proposed 
legislation  which  would  provide  for 
100  percent  cost  recovery  of  operation 
and  maintenance  costs  as  well  as 
future  construction  costs.  This  repre- 
sents a  drastic  change  in  present 
policy.  Since  the  country's  inception, 
the  construction,  operation,  and  main- 
tenance of  an  inland  waterway  naviga- 
,tlon  system  and  of  deep-draft  ports 
has  been  considered  to  be  properly  the 
responslbUity  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment because  the  benefits  associated 
with  water  transportation  are  so 
widespread.These  benefits  accrue  not 
only  to  vessel  owners  and  shippers,  but 
to  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  Consumers 
benefit  by  availability  of  goods  at 
lower  prices  because  of  the  energy  ef- 
ficiency of  water  transportation.  This 
efficiency  also  enables  the  coimtry  to 
compete  more  efficiently  in  the  world 
market,  especially  in  the  areas  of  grain 
and  coal  exports  and,  thereby,  benefits 
our  balance-of-payments  situation. 
Moreover,  our  water  transportation 
system  serves  other  purposes  as  well 
such  as  recreation,  water  supply,  and 
hydroelectric  power.  Finally,  I  would 
point  out  that  over  $5  billion  a  year  is 
collected  at  U.S.  ports  in  customs  reve- 
nues. 

The  imposition  of  added  user  fees 
could  have  a  substantial  impact  on  not 
only  the  Nation's  water  transportation 
system,  but  on  vast  segments  of  its 
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economy.  On  the  inland  waterways, 
the  increased  shipping  costs  associated 
with  user  fees  would  result  in  a  certain 
amount  of  cargo  diversion  to  other 
modes.  There  is  the  possibUity  that 
these  other  modes  might  then  increase 
their  rates  commensurately.  thereby 
adding  even  more  to  transportation 
costs.  Vessels  utilizing  deep-draft  ports 
would  also  have  to  increase  their  rates. 
For  commodities  such  as  grain  and 
coal,  the  increases  in  shipping  costs 
could  have  a  severe  impact  on  their 
competitive  position  in  the  world 
market.  Farmers  would  not  be  able  to 
pass  on  their  increased  shipping  costs 
for  exported  grain  because  the  price  of 
that  grain  is  fixed  by  world  market 
prices.  This  would  have  a  further  de- 
pressing effect  on  the  Nation's  agricul- 
ture. The  U.S.  steel  industry  would  be 
made  even  less  competitive  in  relation 
to  foreign  steel  be<»use  of  increased 
shipping  costs  both  for  raw  materisOs 
and  for  finished  products.  These  mat- 
ters were  fully  brought  out  in  4  weeks 
of  hearings  which  our  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  held  on  the 
water  transportation  system. 

Because  of  the  significant  impacts 
associated  with  user  charges  on  the 
water  transportation  system,  its  users, 
and  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  we  feel  it  is 
imperative  that  our  committee,  as  the 
authorizing  committee  for  this  system, 
have  an  opportunity  to  consider  any 
proF>osals  made  as  part  of  the  reconcil- 
iation process  to  recover  new  or  in- 
creased revenues  related  to  Inland  wa- 
terways and  deep-draft  ports. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  amendment  is  In- 
tended to  insure  that  the  legislative 
process  works  in  an  effective  and 
meaningful  manner. 

I  call  upon  all  to  join  me  in  support- 
ing a  matter  of  mutual  interest  to  all 
of  us. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  in  support  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Jersey's  amendments.  They  are 
well  thought  out  and  necessary  and  in 
keeping  with  the  quality  of  the  gentle- 
man's legislative  efforts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  while  I  have  the  time  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber  some  of  my  observations 
with  respect  to  the  budget  alternatives 
before  us  and  relate  these  thoughts  to 
the  needs  of  my  constituents  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  of  New 
Jersey. 

While  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  Federal  deficit  must  be  low- 
ered, that  we  must  reduce  the  tax 
burden,  and  that  we  should  move  in 
the  direction  of  smaller  Government,  I 
deeply  feel  that  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  to  reach  these  goals 
will  be  achieved  largely  at  the  expense 
of  the  Northeast.  I  have  supported  the 
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President  in  the  past,  but  beUeve  that 
many  aspects  of  his  budget  are  this 
year  detrimental  to  the  essential  needs 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  entire  North- 
eastern region. 

President  Reagan's  February  budget 
was  meant  to  be  the  next  step  in  the 
administration's  program  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  cut  taxes,  and  pro- 
vide for  certain  necessary  Increases  in 
defense  expenditures.  The  President 
stated  publicly  that  if  his  budget  were 
fully  enacted  into  law  om-  Federal  def- 
icit would  be  held  to  $91.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  would  decline 
steadily  in  the  years  to  follow.  While 
the  President  had  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, it  was  widely  recognized  by 
economists  and  business  leaders  that 
the  adoption  of  the  administration 
budget  would  lead  to  unacceptably 
higher  deficits.  In  addition,  I  heard 
sincere  concern  being  expressed  over 
the  economic  and  technical  assump- 
tions underlying  the  administration 
package.  I  have  reviewed  predictions 
which  state  that  when  the  proposals 
prepared  for  the  President  were  costed 
out  on  a  more  realistic  basis,  the  re- 
sulting deficit  would  be  far  higher 
than  previously  projected.  Financial 
leaders  argued  that  the  large  budget 
deficits— with  the  prospect  of  even 
higher  deficits  to  come  in  the  future- 
would  create  severe  pressures  in  the 
Nation's  credit  markets,  keeping  inter- 
est rates  at  unfortunately  high  levels, 
and  thereby  preventing  recovery  frcm 
the  current  recession. 

Under  the  administration's  first  pro- 
posal, medicaid  cuts  total  $57  million 
for  New  Jersey.  Of  this  amount  ap- 
proximately $4  million  would  be  taken 
from  residents  of  New  Jersey's  Ninth 
Congressional  District.  Food  stamp 
cuts  would  be  $66  million  from  New 
Jersey  recipients  and  particularly  hit 
hard  families  of  the  working  poor: 
32,000  recipients  who  try  to  work 
would  lose  eligibility  or  have  benefits 
severely  reduced.  Welfare  (AFDC)  cuts 
totaling  $47  million  in  New  Jersey 
would  tighten  eligibility  still  further. 

The  President's  first  budget  states 
that  our  basic  welfare  standard  is. 

To  help  the  poor  work  their  way  out  of 
need  rather  than  fostering  dependence  on 
government  assistance. 

The  administration's  budget  propos- 
als, however,  would  simply  continue 
those  policies  initiated  last  year  which 
in  fact,  eliminated  most  incentives  to 
encourage  the  poor  to  seek  and  hold 
jobs.  These  policies  are  a  direct  conse- 
quence of  the  administration's  view 
that  welfare  should  serve  the  extreme 
poor.  It  was  bad  policy  last  year  to 
achieve  much  of  the  welfare  savings  at 
the  expense  of  the  working  poor.  It  Is 
surely  misguided  to  make  deeper  cuts 
this  year.  Supplementing  the  marginal 
incomes  of  the  working  poor  is  a  legiti- 
mate and  necessary  part  of  a  sensible 
welfare  policy.  Neither  New  Jersey  nor 
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the  Nation  can  afford  a  set  of  welfare 
prosrains  which  drive  the  poor  out  of 
the  work  force. 

Now.  in  place  of  the  initial  proposal, 
the  House  Republican  leadership 
"compromise"  being  offered  by  Bfr. 
liATTA  places  unacceptable  cuts  on  en- 
titlement programys.  For  example,  enti- 
tlement cuts  detrimentally  affect  med- 
icare, medicaid,  and  nutritfon  pro- 
grams. Under  the  original  Latta  pro- 
posal nearly  69  percent  of  the  entitle- 
ment cuts  were  out  of  the  medicare 
program  in  the  amoimt  of  $4.85  bil- 
lion. The  Oakar  amendment  restored 
some  of  these  funds.  Medicaid  is  re- 
duced to  $483  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  by  a  total  of  $2.51  biUion 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

Proponents  of  this  package  claim 
that  such  large  savings  will  come  from 
reform  of  the  medicare/medicaid  reim- 
bursement systems  for  hospitals  and 
physicians.  However,  in  the  absence 
of  comprehensive,  across-the-board  re- 
form, these  cuts  wiU  be  shifted  to  med- 
icare/medicaid l>eneficiaries  and  pri- 
vate pay  patients.  I  believe  that  cuts 
of  this  nature  wiU  undoubtably  re- 
quire the  Nation's  elderly  to  pay  huge 
new  out-of-pocket  costs  for  medical 
care. 

I  feel  that  requiring  such  cuts  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  elderly's  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  medicare  increased  by 
27  percent  as  a  result  of  last  year's 
cuts.  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  cut 
can  be  Justified  when  medicare  pays 
only  38  to  44  percent  of  older  persons 
total  health  care  costs. 

In  order  to  achieve  the  cuts  pro- 
posed in  the  Latta  budget,  it  would  re- 
qtiire  a  further  increase  in  benefici- 
aries' out-of-pocket  expenditures  for 
hospital  care  alone  in  fiscal  year  1983 
and  even  more  in  the  outyears.  More- 
over, the  Latta  paclcage  requires  sub- 
stantial new  out-of-pocket  costs  for 
physician  care  and  a  100-percent  boost 
in  home  health  care  costs. 

The  Latta  substitute  represents  a 
loss  of  $2.1  billion  in  housing  for  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  during  the  next  3 
fiscal  years.  Section  8  subsidies  would 
be  reduced  so  that  106  planned  hous- 
ing units  for  senior  citizens  in  Hacken- 
sack,  N.J..  could  no  longer  be  afforded. 
Statewide  it  is  my  understanding  that 
1.715  dwelling  units  intended  for  both 
families  and  senior  citizens  could  not 
be  constructed.  I  find  these  cutbactts 
under  the  Latta  substitute  unaccept- 
able especially  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
this  funding  instead  of  going  toward 
human  needs  has  tieen  misdirected  to 
an  already  bloated  defense  budget, 
which  I  addressed  in  my  earlier 
amendment. 

The  proponents  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute have  claimed  that  education  is 
provided  a  $397  million  add-on  over 
fiscal  year  1982  levels.  This  assertion 
ignores  several  fundamental  facts  that 
seem  to  me  to  add  to  education  cuts  in 
the  Latta  package.  I  direct  the  atten- 


tion of  I  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that 
$700  mUllon  in  deferrals  are  not  in- 
cluded In  the  fiscal  year  1983  function 
500  baseline  thus  lowering  the  base  to 
which  the  additions  are  made.  Latta 
reduces  funding  for  the  guaranteed 
studenf  loan  program.  Latta  reduces 
need-bgsed  student  aid  programs  and 
reduces  funding  for  science  research. 
This  will  detrimentally  effect  the  Na- 
tional $cience  Foundation.  NASA,  and 
space  research.  With  tuition  costs  in- 
creasing as  Federal  support  programs 
decreaj  i,  we  face  the  very  real  danger 
of  saci  f icing  the  most  important  in- 
vestme  it  in  our  future — educational 
opportfuilty  for  all  our  citizens — in  the 
name  cf  short-term  budget  savings. 

Even  with  adoption  of  the  Simon 
amendment  to  add  to  education  and 
training  programs,  I  do  not  believe 
that  tb  e  Latta  package  is  any  more  at- 
tractiv  .  I  say  this  because  funding  for 
education  even  with  the  Simon  addi- 
tions falls  short  even  of  levels  previ- 
ously contained  within  both  the  Aspin 
and  Jones  substitutes. 

In  ac|dition  the  Latta  energy  budget 
is  $5501  million  below  the  administra- 
tion r^uest  and  $1.7  billion  below 
fiscal  year  1982  program  levels  in 
budgeti  authority.  Under  these  provi- 
sions, I  am  afraid  Congress  will  be 
taking  teidditional  steps  to  abandon  its 
attempit  to  establish  a  national  energy 
policy  that  pursues  a  balanced  and 
broad-based  range  of  energy  programs. 
Relievifig  our  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  is  vital  to  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery and  the  deep  cuts  or  total 
elimination  of  many  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  programs  will  not 
serve  1  b  foster  U.S.  energy  independ- 
ence. I  )n  the  other  hand  the  Jones 
and  i  ispin  substitutes  propose  a 
budget  ceiling  that  at  least  freezes 
spendii  kg  for  energy  at  fiscal  year  1982 
levels  imd  thus  continue  vital  energy 
progra  ns. 

Simlarly,  Jones  and  Aspin  freeze 
spend!  ig  for  environment  and  natural 
resources  at  fiscal  year  1982  program 
levels,  while  allowing  necessary  add- 
backs  for  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  (EPA)  and  the  Soil  and 
Conservation  Service.  Latta  reduces 
the  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment function  by  $400  million  below 
fiscal  fear  1982  program  levels.  It  cuts 
the  E^A  budget  by  $40  million  and  re- 
duces the  Soil  Conservation  Service  by 
$90  mtUion.  These  last  fig\ires  illus- 
trate the  plight  of  the  EPA.  At  a  time 
when  EPA's  responsibilities  are  in- 
creasing, the  resources  allocated  imder 
Latta  for  the  achievement  of  its  tasks 
will  n|>t  be  adequate.  Simply  stated, 
the  environmental  laws  that  protect 
the  hecilth  of  the  American  public  and 
the  ititegrity  of  the  environment 
should  not  be  abrogated  through  the 
budget  process  by  this  Congress. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  Monday  .during 
Housei  consideration  of  the  Obey  sub- 
stitute I  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  this 
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substitute  measure.  I  did  so  because 
the  Obey  substitute  is  designed  to 
sharply  r^uce  the  Federal  deficit 
while  providing  funding  for  emergency 
Job  creation  efforts  and  maintaining 
other  domestic  spending  at  approxi- 
mately thelsame  level  in  real  terms  as 
it  was  in  fiscal  year  1982.  The  Obey 
proposal  vM>uld  have  provided  for  an 
immediate  economic  stimulus  pro- 
gram, including  Jobs  programs  for 
workers  who  have  exhausted  unem- 
plosrment  benefits,  and  granted  for 
maintenan^  and  repair  of  local  facili- 
ties. 

The  Obeir  substitute  would  have  in- 
creased funding  for  medicare  by  $200 
million  in  I  fiscal  year  1983  over  the 
levels  contained  in  the  Jones  budget 
proposal.  It  also  provided  for  an  addi- 
tional $7001  million  in  budget  authority 
in  fiscal  you*  1983  for  extended  unem- 
ployment insurance  benefits  to  those 
areas  most  severely  affected  by  the 
current  reqession. 


In  termaj  of  discretionary  spending, 
the  Obey  substitute  took  as  a  starting 
point  the  freeze  on  domestic  spending 
at  fiscal  yecir  1982  levels  recommended 
in  the  Jonfs  proposal.  It  then  incorpo- 
rated all  df  the  Jones  resolution  rec- 
ommendations for  spending  Increases 
above  the  freeze  level  for  specific  pro- 
grams. Included  in  the  major  pro- 
grams to  have  lienefited  from  this  in- 
crease were  housing,  transportation, 
rental  rehabilitation,  social  security. 
andN./ 


Finally, 
have    pro 
year  1983 


he  Obey  substitute  would 
ded  for  additional  fiscal 
unding  above  the  levels  in 
the  Jones  I  proposal.  I  embraced  the 
Obey  sub^itute  with  the  luiowledge 
Iditional  funding  would  be 
used  for  inivrestment  infrastructure.  Job 
creation  nrograms,  and  measures  to 
improve  m-oductivity  including  mass 
transit,  the  Economic  Development 
Administrition,  elementary,  second- 
ary, and  vocational  education,  summer 
youth  employment.  Job  training  for 
displaced  workers,  veterans'  medical 
csire,  local  revitalization  grants,  Jot)s 
for  unemployment  benefits  exhaus- 
tees,  bridge  repair,  and  wastewater 
treatment  construction. 

Finally,  tax  cuts  for  a  typical  family 
of  four  ^der  the  Obey  proposal 
would  have  been  progressively  adjust- 
ed to  gross  income.  Families  with  ad- 
Justed  grote  incomes  of  $10,000  or  less 
would  currently  receive  $78  xmder  the 
1983  Reagan  tax  cut  proix>sal.  While 
the  Obey  substitute  provides  $313  in 
tax  cuts  t<^  a  family  of  four  with  an  ad- 
justed grofes  income  of  below  $10,000. 
Similarly,  families  of  four  with  adjust- 
ed gross  incomes  of  $20,000  would  re- 
ceive $37|  under  Reagan  and  $323 
under  Obey.  Families  with  adjusted 
gross  inc(pnes  of  $100,000  would  re- 
ceive $4,683  under  Reagan's  fiscal  year 
1983  tax  ciit  proposal  and  $1,787  under 
Obey's  XxA  package. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  should  be 
obvious  that  the  Obey  substitute 
which  I  have  supported  would  not 
only  help  to  reduce  the  deficit  but  also 
functions  to  eliminate  some  of  the  in- 
equities contained  within  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal.  I  deeply  regret  that 
the  majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Chamber  did  not  see  fit  to  Join  me  in 
my  vote  to  approve  the  Obey  substi- 
tute. Of  the  three  budget  alternatives 
that  remain,  it  is  clear  in  my  mind 
that  Jones  and  Aspin  more  closely  re- 
semble Obey  than  does  the  Latta  pro- 
posal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset.  I  agree  with  the  President  that 
our  Federal  deficit  must  be  lowered.  I 
share  the  hope  that  this  will  mark  the 
beginning  of  our  Nation's  return  to 
economic  prosperity.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  Government  promote  a  stable 
economy  to  protect  the  value  of  wages 
and  savings  as  well  as  to  provide  assur- 
ances to  the  American  people  in  plan- 
ning for  future  economic  security. 
What  is  more,  we  need  not  accomplish 
these  mutual  goals  at  the  expense  of 
one  region  or  group  over  another. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  impressed  with 
the  equitability  contained  in  the  Aspin 
budget  substitute.  Under  the  Aspin 
proposal  a  deficit  for  $95.1  billion 
which  is  lower  than  either  of  the  re- 
maining two  alternatives  is  offered.  In 
addition,  it  provides  for  a  5  percent 
real  growth  rate  in  defense  expendi- 
tures, entitlement  reform,  revenue  in- 
creases not  to  exceed  $29.8  billion,  no 
cuts  in  retirement  COLA'S,  and  invest- 
ments in  the  future  of  our  economy 
with  additional  funds  for  primary  and 
secondary  education,  student  aid,  uni- 
versity research  and  development,  and 
transportation  infrastructure.  The 
Aspin  sulistitute  is  a  viable  alternative 
which  adequately  addresses  our  Na- 
tion's needs  in  an  equitable  fashion 
and,  at  the  same  time,  substantially 
reduces  the  Federal  deficit. 

The  Aspin  budget  is  the  product  of  a 
great  deal  of  bipartisan  dialog  and 
effort.  I  feel  it  is  satisfactory  both  in 
the  short  term  and  for  the  future.  It 
is,  as  is  often  said,  one  which  started 
its  negotiations  in  the  middle  and 
worked  outward. 

I  am  drawn  to  it  as  well  by  its  atten- 
tion to  many  other  vital  needs  in  addi- 
tion to  those  stated  above.  In  a  period 
of  rising  Job  shortages  it  contains 
funds  for  a  13-week  extension  of  un- 
employment benefits,  an  emergency 
housing  stimulus  paclcage,  and  a  pro- 
ductivity package.  In  a  time  of  increas- 
ing environmental  concern  it  addresses 
hazardous  waste  problems  and  pro- 
vides necessary  EPA  funding. 

The  Aspin-Pritchard  coalition 
budget  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  not  perfect 
but  it  is  a  beginning,  a  beginning  I 
hope  of  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  of  this  body  that  there 
are  no  easy  answers,  there  is  not  one 
perfect  way,  and  that  we  are  dealing 


with  people  at  the  bottom  line,  not 
numbers.  But  more  than  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  hope  that  this  is  the  be- 
ginning of  an  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  Members  that  these  complex  do- 
mestic times,  and  dlsturlied  and  com- 
plicated world,  dictate  a  bipartisan, 
openminded  approach. 

We  have  been  locked  in  a  budget 
stalemate  which  is  dividing  and  polar- 
izing the  Congress  and  the  Nation- 
liberal  versus  conservative,  north 
versus  south,  black  versus  white,  rich 
versus  poor,  haves  versus  have-nots, 
O'Neill  versus  Reagan,  gims  versus 
butter,  and  so  on,  and  so  on. 

Long  experience  has  shown  that 
there  are  no  easy  answers,  and  that  to 
blame  it  on  the  other  guy  pushes  us 
further  from  an  answer.  The  liberals 
have  to  learn  that  Just  throwing 
money  at  a  social  problem  will  not 
make  it  disappear.  Conservatives  must 
be  aware  that  it  is  one  thing  to  create 
a  social  safety  net  and  another  to  take 
away  a  dignified  escape  route  to  the 
mainstream.  Doves  have  to  learn  that 
there  is  a  Russian  threat,  especially  in 
this  emerging  new  generation  of 
Soviet  leadership.  Hawlcs  have  to  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  possible  to  force  a 
nation  such  as  Russia  to  spend  itself 
to  war.  And  we  can  go  on  and  on  in  a 
litany  of  areas  where  true  reconcilia- 
tion is  necessary. 

I  ask,  would  not  a  simple  reminder 
to  the  politicians  of  the  principles  of 
reconciliation  and  brotherhood  be  a 
start  toward  that  reconciliation,  and  a 
step  away  from  deadlock,  confronta- 
tion, and  polarization?  Look  at  each 
other's  strongest  points,  emphasize 
agreements,  and  give  credit  for  sinceri- 
ty. Hopefully  the  Aspin-Pritchard  coa- 
lition effort  may  be  the  first  use  of 
those  principles,  and  lead  the  way  to 
fairness  and  balance  in  later  budget  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  does  not  change  a  single 
number  in  the  resolutions  before  us.  It 
is  purely  procedural  in  nature  and  is 
intended  to  do  nothing  more  than 
assure  that  our  current  House  rules  re- 
lating to  committee  Jurisdiction  will  be 
scrupulously  followed  with  respect  to 
any  new  user  charge  legislation  pro- 
posed pursuant  to  this  concurrent  res- 
olution. 

Under  our  House  rules  and  normal 
legislation  procedures,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  this  amendment.  House 
rule  10  requires  that  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  subjects  within  the  assigned  ju- 
risdiction of  a  particular  committee  be 
referred  to  that  committee  so  it  can 
consider  the  matter  and  report  to  the 
House  with  respect  thereto.  When,  in 
the  course  of  developing  legislation, 
one  committee  includes  a  provision  or 
provisions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 


second  committee,  that  second  com- 
mittee has  a  right  under  rule  10  to  re- 
ceive a  sequential  referral  of  the 
matter  involving  its  jurisdiction. 

I  do  not  l}elieve  that  anything  about 
either  the  budget-setting  process  or 
the  concurrent  resolutions  we  have 
here  before  us  today  should  negate 
the  applicability  of  rule  10  to  this  leg- 
islation. However,  these  are  not 
normal  times,  reconciliation  is  not  a 
normal  procediu%,  and  the  form  of  the 
reconciliation  instructions  before  us 
today  is  luiique.  Thus,  someone  could 
somehow  argue,  because  of  all  this  un- 
usualness  we  are  caught  up  in,  that 
authorizing  committees  having  legiti- 
mate expertise  and  unquestioned  Juris- 
diction are  precluded  from  exercising 
their  rights  under  House  rule  10 
should  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee choose  to  respond  to  its  reconcilia- 
tion instructions  by  recommending  the 
establishment  of  new  user  fees  or 
taxes  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  those 
authorizing  committees. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  there  is  serious 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Budget  Act  ever  intended 
to  produce  such  a  result. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  situation  this  amendment  is  trying 
to  address.  The  administration  has 
twice  this  Congress  submitted  pro- 
posed legislation  calling  for  the  impo- 
sition of  new  deepwater  port  user  fees. 
Both  administration  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  request  in  the  House  and 
both  bills,  H.R.  2959  and  H.R.  5073. 
were  referred  only  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
The  House  Budget  Committee  report 
accompanying  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 345  states  at  page  43  that: 

The  committee  recommends  offsetting  re- 
ceipts from  user  fees  totaling  $2.9  biUion 
over  3  years.  These  user  fee  proposals  repre- 
sent the  current  versions  of  proposals  origi- 
nally included  in  the  President's  February 
budget.  In  addition,  the  recommendation  as- 
sumes enactment  of  legislation  to  increase 
Government  receipts  from  new  or  expanded 
user  fees  which  would  Increase  total  savings 
up  to  about  $6  billion  over  3  years. 

The  table  following  this  discussion 
in  the  report  indicates  that  exactly 
half  of  the  $2.9  bUlion  referred  to  is 
expected  to  come  from  the  deepwater 
port  fees  proposed  in  the  two  bills  re- 
ferred only  to  the  I»ublic  Works  Com- 
mittee. Neverthless,  the  reconciliation 
instructions  contained  in  House  Con- 
current Resolution  345  instruct  only 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
raise  revenues  and.  in  fact,  do  not  pro- 
vide any  instructions  at  all  to  the 
Public  Works  Committee. 

There  are  similar  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent problems  with  respect  to  cuir- 
rent  administration  legislative  propos- 
als calling  for  new  inland  waterway 
user  fees.  And  I  suspect  that  other  au- 
thorizing committees  may  be  in  a  simi- 
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lar  position  concerning  other  types  of 
user  fees,  such  as  Coast  Guard  fees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  all  three  major  ver- 
sions of  this  concurrent  resolution 
contain  the  same  user  fee  flaw:  Latta, 
Aspin.  and  Jones.  WJblle  each  has  dif- 
ferent amounts  assumed,  all  recom- 
mend enactment  of  new  user  fee  legis- 
lation, all  contain  reconciliation  in- 
structions '  only  to  '  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  to  raise  revenues, 
and  none  contains  language  in  the  res- 
olution providing  assurance  to  the  au- 
thorlsdng  committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  programs  covered  by  the  new  fees 
or  taxes  that  their  rights  under  House 
rule  10  will  be  preserved. 

This  amendment  would  provide  that 
assurance.  It  does  nothing  more.  It 
neither  requires  new  user  fees,  nor 
does  it  prevent  them.  Rather,  the 
amendment  merely  provides  that  if,  in 
responding  to  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions contained  in  this  budget 
resolution,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee chooses  to  recommend  new  or 
expanded  user  fees  or  taxes  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  House,  then  the  latter  committee's 
rights  to  a  sequential  referral  under 
rule  10  of  the  House  would  be  assured. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  amend- 
ment, a  procedural  amendment  only, 
and  I  iirge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  It  requires  simply,  that  if 
subsequent  to  the  adoption  of  this  res- 
olution any  new  or  expanded  user  fee 
is  reported  by  our  tax-writing  commit- 
tee, that  it  be  submitted  to— and  ai>- 
proved  by— the  appropriate  authoriz- 
ing committee. 

The  House  Public  Worlds  and  Trans- 
portation Committee  last  year  spent  5 
days  here  in  hearings  investigating 
this  Nation's  surface  transportation 
needs.  We  have  spent  6  additional  days 
this  year  studying  the  same  issue.  We 
have  had  four  field  hearings  in  loca- 
tions around  the  country  to  hear  local 
people  tell  us  what  they  feel  these 
needs  are. 

Frankly,  I  feel  that  our  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation  Committee 
has  increased  its  understanding  of  the 
great  transportation  problems  that  are 
facing  this  country,  and  on  solutions 
to  those  problems.  It  would  be  a  tragic 
mistake  if  this  expertise  were  not  uti- 
lized. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  our  colleague 
to  recognize  this  fact  and  support  the 
gentleman's  amendment. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  gentleman's  amend- 
xoieai. 


Mr.  IIAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Aril 

Mr.  ILAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
ChairmanTl  rise  in  strong  support  of 
my  good  friend  and  Public  Worlcs 
Committee  colleague's  amendment. 

I  want]  it  clearly  understood  from 
the  begiilning  that  this  consolidated 
amendment  does  not  change  any  num- 
bers and]  does  not  have  a  budgetary 
impact.    I 

As  has  already  been  explained,  the 
amendment  is  intended  to  preserve 
the  integrity  of  the  legislative  process 
and  of  the  House  rules.  It  insures  that 
new  or  increased  waterway  user  fees  or 
taxes,  if  proposed,  will  be  subject  to 
action  byfthe  authorizing  committees. 
I  wtuit  to' stress  that  it  involves  the  au- 
thorizing committees  only  to  the 
extent  that  action  is  proposed  or  new 
or  expanded  waterway  charges. 

Our  sastem  of  House  committees 
with  assigned  subject  matter  Jurisdic- 
tion was  established  for  a  reason  and  I 
believe  that  it  has  functioned  and  is 
function^g  exceptionally  well.  It  has 
produced!  a  collection  of  reservoirs  of  ' 
knowledge  and  expertise,  an  invalu- 
able bank  of  corporate  memory  which 
can  be  doawn  on  rapidly  and  effective- 
ly to  adoress  the  wide  variety  of  na- 
tional netds  that  we  face. 

It  is  ii^conceivable  to  me  that  the 
drafters  *f  the  1974  Budget  Act  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  of  us  who  took  part 
in  maldnfe  the  act  a  law  ever  intended 
to  upset  I  or  circumvent  the  Jurisdic- 
tional rigfhts  of  the  House  committees. 
If  anything,  it  seems  to  me  that  exact- 
ly the  oitoosite  is  true,  that  the  whole 
structure^  of  the  Budget  Act  was  de- 
signed in  a  way  intended  to  recognize 
and  reinforce  the  Jurisdictional  rights 
of  the  various  committees.  I  am  most 
certain  that  the  Budget  Act's  language 
in  sectiin  301(b)  concerning  "any 
other  pipcedure  which  is  considered 
approprifite  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Butt"  was  never  intended  to  be  a 
tool  to  4cgate  the  rights  and  protec- 
tions th4t  relate  to  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Houie  committees. 

NeverUieless,  it  is  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 301(b)  that  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tions before  us  contain  reconciliation 
instructions  and,  as  you  have  heard,  it 
is  these  Instructions  as  they  potential- 
ly could:  impact  on  new  or  expanded 
waterwa)r  user  charges  or  taxes  that 
have  created  the  legitimate  need  for 
this  am^dment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enough  explanation 
has  been  given  for  why  we  should  all 
support  I  the  amendment.  Allow  me 
though,  an  closing,  to  bring  to  the  at- 
tention pf  the  House  two  comments 
that  weije  made  Just  last  week  by  two 
of  our  counterparts  in  the  other  body 
concemttig  the  issue  of  user  charges. 
Senator  Hollings,  ranking  Democrat 
on  the  Innate  Budget  Committee;  sug 
gested  t  lat: 
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The  key  pel  it  here  is  that  we  in  the 
budget  process  never  infringe  upon  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  thi  i  particular  authorizing  com- 
mittees or  eve^  Indicate  to  any  committee 
that  we  are  directing  them  how  to  do  their 
business  by  way  of  line  Itemizing. 

Senator  McCldre,  from  the  other 
side  of  the  atele,  made  the  same  point 
when  he  saidi 


•  •  •  I  think  lit  Is  necessary  to  clarify  for 
the  Recoro  sd  f ar  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned that  we 'are  not  going  to  get  Into  the 
business,  through  the  reconciliation  process 
or  the  budget  resolution,  of  changing  the 
authority  of  eommlttees  with  respect  to 
their  legislative  authority. 

Mr.  Chairman,  like  our  Senate  coun- 
terparts and  my  colleagues  here  today. 
I  do  not  think  the  House  should  be 
getting  in  tl^e  business  of  using  the 
reconciliatioil  process  or  the  budget 
resolution  to  change  the  Jurisdictional 
rules  that  h^ve  worked  so  well  in  the 
past.  The  aihendment  before  us  pro- 
vides for  appropriate  involvement  of 
the  authorising  committees  only  if 
there  are  cljanges  in  waterway  user 
fees  and  taxe 

The  amendment  Is  proper  and  clear- 
ly warranted,  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNp  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missou^. 

Mr.  YOUNJG  of  Missovui.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  tn  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league fromJNew  Jersey  (Mr.  Robert 

ROE). 

Mr.  Chairinan,  it  is  evident  that 
throughout  the  history  of  this  great 
Nation  that  a  network  of  waterways 
provided  for  khe  early  exploration  and 
commerce  tnat  led  to  the  growth  and 
prosperity  of  the  United  States.  Our 
coastal  port^  and  rivers  have  helped  to 
unify  and  bihd  together  a  vast  and  di- 
verse Nation] 

The  waterways  are  an  integral  part 
of  the  national  transportation  system, 
including  highways,  railroads,  and  air- 
lines, that  is  I  unsurpassed  in  the  world. 
From  the  beginning,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assi^ed  responsibility  for  de- 
veloping, imfiroving,  and  maintaining 
the  national  waterway  system. 

Our  waterways  must  play  an  equally 
important  role  in  the  future  in  build- 
ing a  strong  and  prosperous  America. 
The  Nation'^  25,543  miles  of  navigable 
waterways  provide  routes  for  the 
transportation  of  food,  fuel,  raw  mate- 
rials, and  ol^er  products  that  are  es- 
sential to  an  advanced  and  interde- 
pendent society. 

They  also  provide  the  means  to 
export  the  liroducts  of  our  farms,  fac- 
tories, and  coal  mines  to  overseas  mar- 
kets. Coal  its  the  largest  single  com- 
modity shipped  by  water.  With  31  per- 
cent of  the  World's  coal  reserves  under 
its  soil,  the  1  Fnited  States  is  in  a  highly 
advantageois  position  to  help  meet 
the  world's  i  rowing  need  for  energy. 
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Otir  system  of  waterways  has  been 
neglected.  U.S.  port  technology  is  at 
least  30  years  out  of  date  and  cannot 
efficiently  handle  current  levels  of  ex- 
ports. Between  1976  and  1981  Congress 
did  not  authorize  any  deep  water 
channels. 

Twenty  proposed  channels  are 
awaiting  congressional  approval.  Defi- 
ciencies in  ports  and  inland  waterways 
result  in  the  loss  of  export  sales  and  in 
more  losses  to  shippers  due  to  delays 
in  the  movement  of  cargo. 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  weelcs  of  hear- 
ings in  our  committee,  it  was  firmly  es- 
tablished that  additional  user  fees 
would  have  a  devastating  impact  on 
the  Nation's  water  transportation  net- 
work, as  well  as  on  vast  segments  of 
the  economy.  Because  of  the  sut>stan- 
tial  impacts  associated  with  user  fees 
on  our  waterways  and  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  I  believe  that  the  authorizing 
committee.  Public  Works  and  Tran- 
sporation,  should  have  every  opportu- 
nity to  evaluate  any  proposals  that 
will  increase  user  fees  on  our  inland 
waterways  and  deep  draft  ports. 

I  strongly  feel  that  it  is  inequitable 
to  single  out  the  waterways  and  ports 
to  reimburse  the  Federal  Government 
while  other  transporation  modes  re- 
ceive substantial  Federal  subsidies. 

Further,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  for 
purposes  of  reconciliation,  it  is  inap- 
propriate for  the  budget  proposals  to 
specify  which  taxes  must  lie  raised  or 
increased  in  order  to  reach  the  total 
amount  of  revenue  increases.  What  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee and  the  other  committees  have 
no  business  in  telling  the  tax  writing 
committee  which  taxes  to  raise  or 
what  kind  of  user  fees  to  establish. 
That  is  why  we  have  other  commit- 
tees. 

As  I  have  stated.  I  firmly  believe 
that  any  user  charges  imposed  on  the 
water  transportation  system  should  be 
fully  reviewed  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee which  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
inland  waterways  and  deep  draft 
ports.  I  would  also  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Chamber,  that  a  similar 
discussion  on  user  fees  occurred  about 
a  week  ago  lietween  Senator  Hatfteld, 
Senator  Dole,  and  Senator  Long  in  de- 
liberations in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  encourage 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment  and  preserve  the  integrity 
of  the  legislative  process. 
•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
support  the  Roe  amendment  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  it  will  cor- 
rect the  administration's  proposal  to 
increase  fees  that  will  add  to  the  load 
of  production  costs  our  American 
farmers  must  bear. 

Second,  we  in  the  Congress  have  al- 
ready approved  the  levying  of  new 
charges  on  inland  waterways  transpor- 
tation and  the  impact  of  those  charges 
on  our  economy,  and  particularly  on 
our  farmers,  is  not  yet  known,  thus  it 
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would  be  unwise  to  further  increase 
the  burden. 

Third,  the  administration's  proposal 
to  increase  user  fees  carries  with  it  the 
strong  probability  that  it  would  fur- 
ther erode  the  competitive  position  of 
American  agriculture  in  the  interna- 
tional marketplace. 

Fourth,  it  appears,  based  on  the  in- 
formation available  to  me,  that  the  ad- 
ministration continues  to  propose  that 
inland  waterways  transportation  bear 
a  heavier  cost  burden  than  would  be 
Justified  if  only  those  operation,  main- 
tenance, and  new  construction  costs 
stemming  directly  and  solely  from 
navigation  needs  were  considered. 

Last  year.  I  also  opposed  the  admin- 
istration's proposal  to  increase  user 
fees  since  it  penalized  some  regions  of 
the  Nation  while  giving  the  advantage 
to  others  through  a  segmented  charge. 
While,  as  I  understand  it,  the  adminis- 
tration is  proposing  that  the  user 
charge  be  the  same  for  all  parts  of  the 
Nation,  the  effects  of  its  proposal,  at 
least  in  the  short  and  midterm,  are  in- 
equitable. Already  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  a  proposal 
that  dredging  operations  essential  to 
operation  of  shallow  draft  harbors  and 
less  heavily  traveled  waterways  be 
stopped  or  reduced  until  the  user 
charges  start  bringing  in  money.  But, 
operations  and  maintenance  funding 
for  heavily  used  ports  is  requested.  In 
other  words,  the  big  cities  and  big 
ports  are  to  continue  to  get  help  while 
the  small  cities  and  ports  get  little  or 
none. 

If  the  administration's  proposal  were 
adopted,  it  would,  at  a  minimtun,  in- 
crease the  cost  of  moving  an  eight- 
barge  tow  on  the  Mississippi  River 
from  Osceola,  Ark.,  to  New  Orleans 
from  an  average  of  about  $1,500  to  be- 
tween $10,000  and  $11,000.  The  cost  of 
moving  a  similar  tow  from  Helena  to 
New  Orleans  would  rise  from  an  aver- 
age of  about  $1,200  to  about  $9,000. 
These  cost  estimates  are  based  on  data 
available  from  the  Arkansas  Water- 
ways Commission,  the  U.S.  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion proposal. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
amendment.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  Mr.  Roe  which  preserves  the 
right  of  authorizing  committees  to 
review  and/or  act  on  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fee  proposals  reported  by 
Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to  reconcili- 
ation instructions. 

Users  fees  can  l>e  a  very  attractive 
alternative  to  a  general  revenue  hike, 
especially  to  groups  not  subjected  to 
the  user  fee.  However,  user  fees  often 
profoundly  affect  the  industries  or 
other  user  groups  who  do  have  to  pay 
the  additional  fee.  Authorizing  com- 
mittees are  knowledgeable  about  the 
effects  specific  user  fees  will  have,  and 


authorizing  committees  should  have 
input  into  the  decisionmaking  process. 
Furthermore,  user  fees  can  take 
many  forms,  each  of  which  distributes 
the  burden  of  the  fee  differently. 
Many  authorizing  committees,  such  as 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  on  which  I  serve,  have  de- 
voted a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  to 
the  consideration  of  user  fee  propos- 
als. We  have  carefully  considered  the 
effects  different  fee  schedules  would 
have  on  different  user  groups.  This  ex- 
pertise should  be  factored  into  the 
final  proposal  in  order  to  achieve  the 
fairest  and  least  disruptive  fee  system 
that  is  possible. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  support 
this  amendment  which  preserves  the 
right  of  the  authorizing  committees  to 
review  user  fee  proposals.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  it.« 

Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Roe),  as 
modified,  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jokes),  and  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sulisti- 
tute  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

The  amendments,  as  modified,  to 
the  Latta  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute,  the  Jones  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute,  and  the 
Aspin  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sul}stitute  were  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
should  not  make  Federal  employees 
the  scapegoats  for  the  Federal  deficit. 
Over  the  last  5  years.  Federal  em- 
ployee pay  rose  by  only  31.3  percent, 
even  though  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  by  46.6  percent  and  private 
sector  pay  rose  by  41.7  percent.  In  the 
last  year.  Federal  employees  have  seen 
their  health  benefits  substantially  re- 
duced. And  Job  security  for  Federal 
employees  has  virtually  evi^Mrated,  as 
RIF's  and  furloughs  have  hit  many 
Federal  agencies. 

The  amendment  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Maryland,  Mr.  Hoter,  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  Federal  pay  in  a 
reasonable  and  fair  manner.  The 
budget  proposals  now  pending  before 
this  body,  which  limit  salary  increases 
to  4  percent  for  fiscal  year  1983,  seek 
to  force  civil  servants  to  l>ear  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  the  burden  of  cut- 
ting the  Federal  deficit.  By  raising  the 
cap  on  Federal  pay  to  a  modest  7  per- 
cent, the  amendment  provides  some 
badly  needed  relief  to  Federal  employ- 
ees without  busting  the  budget. 

The  President  came  into  office 
promising  to  make  Government  more 
efficient  and  more  productive.  Yet  his 
policies   have   achieved   the   opposite 
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result.  RIPs.  inadequate  pay  Increases 
and  cuts  in  Federal  benefits  have  all 
served  to  reduce  morale,  and  thus, 
lower  productivity  in  the  Federal  work 
force.  We  cannot  expect  to  maintain  a 
competent,  efficient  civil  service  unless 
we  show  a  little  more  evenhandedness 
in  helping  Federal  pay  keep  up  with 
inflation. 

I  understand  very  well  the  need  to 
reduce  the 'Federal  deficit.  We  cannot 
expect  the  economy  to  recover  if  the 
Federal  Government  Is  squeezing  pri- 
vate enterprise  out  of  the  credit 
market  But  there  are  ways  of  reduc- 
ing the  deficit  that  are  much  more  ef- 
fective and  productive  than  attacking 
Federal  employees.  We  could  cut 
much  of  the  wasteful  spending  in  the 
Pentagon  budget.  We  could  eliminate 
costly  and  wasteful  tax  loopholes  cur- 
rently enjoyed  by  the  oil  industry. 
And  these  are  Just  a  few  examples. 

If  we  go  along  with  the  President's 
proposal  to  place  severe  limits  on  Fed- 
eral pay  increases,  we  will  expose  our 
shortsighted  willingness  to  abandon 
our  commitment  to  fairness  and  effi- 
ciency in  our  rush  to  cut  the  budget.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  resist  this  temp- 
tation, and  to  show  their  commitment 
to  responsible  government  by  support- 
ing the  Hoyer  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentlelady  from  Ohio.  I 
am  quite  discouraged  and  disappointed 
that  the  amendment  before  us  is  the 
only  vehicle  through  which  medicare 
will  receive  a  realistic  funding  level  for 
1983.  It  is  a  sad  day  when  this  Hoxise 
must  consider  a  continuous  string  of 
trade-offs  of  one  pressing  national  re- 
sponsibility against  another. 

It  is  clear  that  we  must  act  to  con- 
trol the  cost  of  medicare  before  it  con- 
sumes the  entire  trust  fund  and  cre- 
ates another  in  the  long  list  of  trou- 
bles which  lie  ahead  in  our  entitle- 
ment programs.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
facts  as  described  by  my  distinguished 
leader  from  Illinois  earlier  in  this 
debate,  partictilarly  his  point  that  in 
the  next  3  years  we  will  spend  as  much 
as  we  have  through  the  entire  history 
of  the  program,  which  is  16  years  old. 

However,  with  aU  due  respect  to  my 
good  friends  who  have  drawn  the  med- 
icare provisions  of  the  Latta  substi- 
tute, I  must  in  all  candor  state  that 
their  reductions  go  too  far.  Cutting 
the  growth  of  medicare  by  $4.8  billion 
in  1  year  Is  unreasonable  and 
unachievable. 

I  would  like  to  get  away  from  the 
discxission  of  who  is  out  to  hiut  senior 
citizens.  I  do  not  believe  there  is  a 
single  member  in  this  body  who  want 
to  prevent  older  Americans  from  re- 
ceiving proper  medical  care.  So  let  us 
examine  what  the  Latta  substitute 
proposes  to  change  in  medicare.  First, 
a  series  of  regulatory  reforms  is  sug- 
gested along  with  specific  changes  in 
reimbursement  rates.  I  have  few  prob- 
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lems  with!  those  proposals,  and  I  wish 
they  would  have  been  included  in  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentlelady 
from  Ohi0.  The  most  significant  sav- 
ings in  tht  Latta  substitute — over  half 
of  the  recttictions  in  the  next  3  years- 
is  gained  yirough  a  system  of  prospec- 
tive reimbursement  of  hospitals  for 
services  covered  under  section  223. 

During  my  tenure  in  the  New  York 
State  Lefulature,  where  I  served  as 
ranking  Republican  on  the  health 
committed,  I  spent  the  better  part  of  4 
years  wofking  out  a  comprehensive 
prospective  reimbursement  formula 
for  medicaid.  The  idea  works,  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  obtain  strong 
support  far  such  an  initiative,  howev- 
er, we  wlH  not  be  able  to  save  money 
in  the  firi  year  of  such  a  system,  and 
we  cannot  implement  such  a  signifi- 
cant reform  within  the  available  time 
and  with  (he  available  information. 

The  very  nature  of  a  prospective  re- 
imbursement system  requires  money 
up  front  thereby  changing  the  cash 
flow  for  the  Federal  Government  in 
the  mediAre  program.  That  is  why  it 
will  cost  niore  in  the  first  year  of  such 
a  plan,  afid  the  savings  suggested  in 
the  Latta' substitute  simply  cannot  be 
realized.  By  mandating  reductions, 
which  cannot  be  achieved,  we  will  be 
forcing  Inspitals  to  reduce  services, 
since  the  impact  of  changes  in  section 
223  regulations  applies  to  routine  serv- 
ices provided  to  patients.  Hospitals 
would  also  have  to  contend  with 
sudden  major  changes  in  accoimting 
principles;  and  regulations  with  little 
or  no  phase  in  period  to  adjust  to  the 
new  syst^.  Auditors  and  intermediar- 
ies will  fate  similar  problems. 

There  fire  many  hospitals  in  this 
Nation  cilrrently  operating  at  or  close 
to  the  margin.  Since  there  is  no  provi- 
sion to  nold  hospital  reimbursement 
rates  harmless  from  reductions  in  the 
1982  reimbursement  levels,  they  face 
the  prospect  of  receiving  less  in  1983. 
Throughout  the  Northeast,  this  could 
lead  to  many  banlcniptcies  of  hospitals 
and  harm  not  only  the  elderly,  but  ev- 
eryone,   j 

We  recently  witnessed  a  situation  in 
the  Federal  end  stage  renal  disease 
(ESRD)  program  where  hastily  con- 
ceived regulations  were  drawn  up 
which  wep-e  to  achieve  a  mandated  sav- 
ings. Th9  result  was  a  confusing  and 
totally  uhrealistic  product.  Since  the 
figiu-e  was  previously  arrived  at,  the 
methodology  of  determining  reim- 
bursement rates  was  tailored  to  meet 
it.  Thus  i^e  had  a  meaningless  and  se- 
riously defective  policy,  which  the  ad- 
ministration is  now  hard  pressed  to 
defend.  I  forsee  a  similar  situation 
ahead  if  {we  do  not  reform  medicare 
properly.) 

The  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
tration viill  once  again  be  pressiu-ed  to 
draw  up  oiew  regulations  to  achieve  a 
set  amount.  Since  that  agency  does 
not  possess  up  to  date  cost  reports. 


any  new  regulations  will  fail  to  accu- 
rately reflect  the  true  cost  of  health 
care  at  the  present  time.  Furthermore, 
a  plan  develc|>ed  with  great  urgency 
will  certainly  I  overlook  potential  sav- 
ings. In  sumnmry,  we  will  continue  op- 
erating without  a  well  reasoned  meth- 
odology for  oontrolling  the  spirallng 
cost  of  healtl^  care.  I  submit  that  the 
administrative  wrangling  will  go  on 
long  into  fiscall  year  1983  if  the  savings 
outlined  in  the  Latta  plan  are  mandat- 
ed. I  wish  to  BSk  all  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  the  ad- 
ministration xp  thorouglily  investigate 
and  develop  a  system  of  prospective 
reimbm^ement  for  hospitals.  However 
a  prospective  system  is  not  a  quick  fix. 
Again,  I  wifh  to  say  that  I  am  not 
fully  satisfied  with  this  amendment, 
but  I  feel  it  would  be  dishonest  and 
harmful  to  assume  that  the  Latta 
medicare  provisions  are  workable  for 
fiscal  1983.*  | 

•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  full  support  of  the  amendment  to 
restore  the  fall  cost-of-living  increase 
for  the  almost  3  million  Federal  civil- 
ian and  militUT  retirees.  The  alterna- 
tive to  passagie  of  this  amendment  will 
be  the  impos^ion  of  an  arbitrary  cap 
on  the  COLAiat  4  percent. 

There  is  cl»rly  an  issue  of  equity  in- 
volved here,  under  the  substitute  pro- 
posed by  thejchairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee— Federal  retirees  are  the 
only  group  denied  the  full  COLA.  We 
just  witnessed  the  outcry  which  was 
registered  when  it  was  contemplated 
that  social  scurity  recipients  might 
have  their  19^2  COLA'S  either  reduced 
or  frozen.  YJet.  the  question  Is  who 
represents  the  Federal  retiree  when 
they  are  threatened  with  an  almost  50- 
percent  rediirtion  in  their  scheduled 
1982  COLA.  I  contend  that  passage  of 
this  amendment  will  send  the  signal  to 
the  Federal  Uetiree  that  this  Congress 
does  not  in  |act  consider  them  to  be 
second-class  ditizens. 

To  approve  a  limitation  of  the  1982 
COLA  wouldl  mean  that  Federal  em- 
ployees will  lie  dealt  still  another  blow 
to  their  economic  security.  Last  year 
Congress  api^roved  a  key  revision  in 
the  detennUiatlon  of  the  COLA's 
awarded  to  retirees.  We  went  from 
twice  a  year!  to  once  a  year  COLA's. 
This  has  created  great  hardships 
among  Fedeikl  retirees  and  to  further 
penalize  the.  Federal  retiree  borders 
the  cruel  and  callous. 

Federal  ret^ees.  like  many  other  el- 
derly in  this  Nation,  need  every  cent 
of  their  aimval  cost-of-living  increase. 
Many  live  oi)  fixed  incomes  and  make 
definitive  plans  based  on  a  reasonable 
and  realisticlcOLA  each  year.  If  infla- 
tion has  in  I  fact  increased  by  more 
than  7  percent  in  the  past  year,  than 
this  should  Ifte  reflected  in  the  COLA 
awarded  this  year  to  the  Federal  retir- 
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ee.  It  shoulc 


cent  for  all  ve  do  is  simply  place  the 


not  be  capped  at  4  per- 


Federal  retiree  with  one  less  level  of 

protection  against  high  living  costs. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
proven  itself  to  be  no  friend  of  the 
workingman  who  chose  to  do  his  work 
in  the  Federal  Government.  The 
morale  sapping  policy  of  RIF's  and 
furloughs  has  demeaned  the  value  of 
Federal  service  for  many  thousands  in 
this  Nation.  In  addition— the  assault 
on  the  basic  right  of  a  Federal  retiree 
to  live  free  from  poverty  has  been 
launched  by  this  administration  and  in 
fact  would  be  perpetuated  with  the 
adoption  of  the  pending  substitute. 

I  fully  support  this  amendment  and 
believe  strongly  that  it  must  be  adopt- 
ed or  we  will  once  again  reveal  that  in 
our  passion  for  economy— we  are 
showing  no  compassion  for  those  in 
need.* 

•  Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  sup- 
ported the  balanced  budget  concept 
embraced  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  California 
(RoussELOT).  It  is  imperative  that  Fed- 
eral spending  be  brought  under  con- 
trol and  fiscal  sanity  restored  to  the 
budget  process.  Setting  a  balanced 
budget  as  a  goal  would  go  a  long  way 
toward  accomplishing  that  objective. 
This  goal  should  not,  however,  be 
achieved  through  tax  increases. 

Of  the  remaining  alternatives  left 
for  us  to  consider,  I  would  strongly 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the  bipar- 
tisan substitute  offered  by  my  col- 
league from  Ohio  (Latta).  While  it 
does  not  go  so  far  as  to  require  a  bal- 
anced budget  in  fiscal  year  1983,  it 
does  go  a  long  way  toward  restraining 
Federal  spending  and  curbing  the  spi- 
rallng deficits  that  continue  to  plague 
our  economy. 

We  are  right  now  seeing  the  effects 
of  the  runaway  spending  that  has  con- 
trolled Federal  fiscal  policy  for  too 
many  years  now.  Unemployment  is  at 
its  highest  level  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Interest  rates  are  unaccept- 
ably  high,  deterring  Investment  and 
maintaining  the  current  state  of  eco- 
nomic stagnation  in  which  this  Nation 
finds  itself.  We  are  in  a  recession,  and 
a  major  one  at  that. 

An  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
stated  that: 

(I)n  the  first  3  months  of  this  year,  busi- 
nesses filed  for  bankruptcy  at  the  rate  of  36 
for  every  hour  of  the  business  day.  At  that 
pace,  the  total  for  the  year  would  be  74.676, 
the  largest  in  American  History. 

Add  to  this  figure  the  staggering 
niunber  of  personal  bankruptcies  that 
have  been  filed  and  it  indeed  paints  a 
bleak  picture. 

We  caimot  continue  to  stand  by  and 
watch  the  U.S.  economy  collapse 
before  our  very  eyes.  The  free-spend- 
ing ways  of  the  past  have  not  worked 
and  they  will  not  work  now.  We  need  a 
budget  that  will  decrease  spending  and 
decrease  the  deficit,  thereby  lowering 
interest  rates,  increasing  employment, 
and    spurring    economic    recovery.    I 
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therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  bipartisan  substitute  and  to 
reject  the  other  two  proposals  that  are 
before  us.« 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
continue  the  debate  on  the  various 
budget  substitutes  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
I  would  like  to  offer  some  comments 
for  my  colleagues  to  seriously  consider 
regarding  these  budget  proposals.  Spe- 
cifically. I  stand  in  opposition  to  the 
Latta  substitute. 

This  budget  substitute  will  have  a 
profound  adverse  effect  upon  the 
Nation  in  general  and  the  poor  and  mi- 
norities of  this  Nation  in  particular. 

It  is  most  disquieting  and  troubling 
to  me  that  the  present  administration 
as  well  as  my  fellow  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  are  continuing  to  recom- 
mend cuts  in  programs  which  adverse- 
ly affect  the  poor  of  this  Nation.  At  a 
time  when  approximately  50  million 
people  are  reeling  from  the  debilitat- 
ing consequences  of  inflation  and  un- 
employment, this  budget  proposal  has 
every  indication  of  consigning  this 
group  to  a  position  of  [>ermanent  un- 
derclass in  our  Nation. 

It  has  become  clear  to  me  that  the 
current  administration  had  declared 
an  all-out  war  on  our  Nation's  poor 
and  middle  class. 

The  hopeful  and  compassionate  so- 
cioeconomic programs  that  were  gen- 
erated in  the  1930's  and  1960's  have 
been  scuttled  by  these  budget  propos- 
als. A  determination  has  been  made  to 
support  defense  needs  as  a  priority 
rather  than  hmnan  needs  as  reflected 
in  the  disparate  conditions  of  the  Na- 
tion's average  citizen. 

The  litany  of  sorrows  and  national 
frustrations  already  engulf  the  urban 
centers  and  rural  areas  of  our  Nation. 
Added  to  these  frtistrations.  budget 
proposals  continue  to  include  cuts 
which  fall  most  heavily  on  aid  to  fami- 
lies with  dependent  children,  supple- 
mental security  income,  food  stamps, 
child  nutrition  programs,  energy  aid  to 
the  poor,  and  support  programs  for 
the  elderly. 

The  misery  index  has  swelled 
beyond  all  conceivable  dimensions. 
How  many  Americans  feel  that  they 
are  better  off  now  than  they  were  just 
2  years  ago?  It  was  just  2  years  ago 
when  this  question  was  asked  by  our 
current  President,  then-candidate 
Reagan. 

I  suggest  that  we  ask  the  same  ques- 
tion to  the  over  10  million  imem- 
ployed.  I  suggest  to  you  now  that  we 
ask  the  same  question  to  the  family 
farmers  who  are  bankrupt.  I  suggest 
that  we  ask  the  same  question  to  the 
factory  workers,  the  steelworkers,  the 
autoworkers,  the  Government  work- 
ers, educators,  senior  citizens,  consum- 
ers, construction  workers,  transporta- 
tion workers.  I  suggest  that  we  ask  the 
white  collar  the  blue  collar,  the  no- 
collar  working  poor  that  same  ques- 
tion. I  suggest  that  we  ask  ourselves 


what  the  answer  would  be.  I  put  this 
question  to  my  colleagues  in  this 
Chamber:  Is  our  country  better  off 
today  than  it  was  yesterday?  If  you  ex- 
amine your  conscience  and  your  heart, 
you  and  I  both  realize  that  the  answer 
is  no. 

The  strategy  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration is  to  combat  inflation  at  the 
expense  of  jobs  by  deliberately  creat- 
ing unemployment.  There  are  current- 
ly 10.3  million  Americans  out  of  woiIl 
Not  since  June  of  1941.  when  the 
United  States  was  still  suffering  from 
the  effects  of  the  Great  Depression 
has  the  Nation  experienced  an  unem- 
ployment level  as  high  as  the  level  for 
April  1982  reported  by  the  Labor  De- 
partment. 

I  find  the  Latta  budget  proposal  to 
be  totally  unacceptable  and  incompati- 
ble with  the  American  ideal  of  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  for  all. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  some  specific 
examples  to  share  with  this  body  re- 
garding the  impact  of  past  budget  cuts 
on  Federal  employees  of  our  Nation  as 
well  as  the  impact  on  postal  employees 
and  services. 

Since.  January  1981.  8.914  Federal 
employees  have  been  separated  from 
their  jobs,  with  another  18,000  Federal 
workers  displaced  by  RIP  procedures. 
Thousands  of  Federal  employees  have 
been  unilaterally  furloughed  without 
pay  for  1  day  per  pay  period  resulting 
in  nothing  less  than  a  10-percent  re- 
duction in  salary  for  those  Federal  em- 
ployees. Nor  have  Federal  retirees  es- 
caped the  budget  knife.  The  reconcili- 
ation bill  passed  by  Congress  last  July 
reduced  their  semiannual  cost-of-living 
adjustments  to  Just  one  per  year. 

In  light  of  the  above,  Federal  work- 
ers are  wondering  whether  the  admin- 
istration's goal  is  austerity  or  .  .  .  ex- 
tinction. 

The  President  wants  to  eliminate  to- 
tally the  public  service  subsidy  which 
supports  uneconomical  postal  activi- 
ties such  as  door-to-door  service,  6-day 
delivery,  rural  maU  service,  and  so 
forth.  Last  year.  Congress  reduced  this 
subsidy  by  $452  million  to  $100  million 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  Now,  the  adminis- 
tration would  erase  this  subsidy  en- 
tirely for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Further  sigiiificant  reductions  of 
this  subsidy  will  inevitably  contribute 
to  deterioration  of  the  quality  of 
postal  services  and  will  significantly 
contribute  to  further  postal  rate  in- 
creases. 

The  idea  of  a  self-supporting  postal 
service  is  ill-advised  and  uiu-ealistic. 
The  idea  of  a  Postal  Service  whose 
revenue  will  equal  its  operating  ex- 
penses is  simply  incompatible  with  a 
Postal  Service  which  provides  efficient 
service  at  uniform,  economical  rates  to 
all  citizens  of  this  Nation.  The  Postal 
Service  cannot  be  treated  as  if  it  were 
a  private  business.  To  maintain  a  qual- 
ity of  service  which  Americans  need 
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and  rightfully  expect  ...  to  stem  the 
increase  of  p<»tal  rates,  the  Postal 
Service  needs  an  infusion  of  funds  pro- 
vided by  the  public  service  subsidy. 

The  other  category  of  postal  appro- 
priations which  the  administration 
wishes  to  cut  dramatically  is  the  reve- 
nue foregone  appropriation— the 
direct  subsidy  of  the  rates  paid  by  cer- 
tain categories  of  mailers. 

The  adihinistration  last  year  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  this  subsidy  to  the 
point  that  rates  paid  by  mailers  have 
risen  by  anywhere  from  50  to  110  per- 
cent. And  now,  the  subsidy  would  be 
cut  even  more  for  fiscal  year  1983.  If 
this  happens,  the  rates  will  go  still 
higher.  It  is  Ironic  that  the  same  ad- 
ministration that  is  urging  private 
charities  to  pick  up  the  slack  caused 
by  cuts  in  social  programs  is  now  de- 
priving these  organizations  of  the 
wherewithal  to  do  the  Job. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  is  bad 
and  getting  worse,  and  I  say  to  you 
that  the  proposed  Latta  substitute  will 
compoimd  the  problems  we  face. 

This  fierce  attack  directed  against 
the  needy  is  continuing  in  full  force  in 
this  Chamber.  This  group  is  reeling 
from  a  national  administration  that 
has  terminated  the  war  on  poverty 
and  declared  war  against  the  poor. 

I  believe  it  to  be  fitting  and  appro- 
priate at  this  time  to  refer  to  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey,  a  warrior  for  Justice, 
who,  during  the  dedication  of  the 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Building  in  1977, 
said: 

The  moral  test  of  sovemment  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  in 'the  dawn  of  life— 
the  children;  those  who  are  in  the  twilight 
of  life— the  aged;  and  those  in  the  shadows 
of  life— the  sick,  the  needy  and  the  handi- 
capped. 

The  Latta  substitute  before  this 
body  shows  only  insensitivlty  toward 
the  plight  of  these  groups.  The  assault 
continues  on  the  children,  the  old,  the 
sick,  and  the  handicapped  and  this  is 
evidence  enough  that  we  are  failing 
the  moral  test  of  government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  April  1886,  Freder- 
ick Douglass  stated: 

Where  Justice  is  denied,  where  poverty  is 
enforced,  where  ignorance  prevails,  and 
where  any  one  class  is  made  to  feel  that  so- 
ciety Is  an  organized  conspiracy  to  oppress, 
rob,  and  degrade  them,  neither  persons  nor 
property  will  be  safe. 

This  was  written  almost  100  years 
ago.  However,  the  message  conveyed 
still  speaks  loud  and  clear  in  relation 
to  the  increased  military  buildup  at 
the  expense  of  badly  needed  moneys 
for  socioeconomic  programs.  The  phi- 
losophy, the  mind  set,  the  mentality 
of  the  administration  and  a  majority 
of  the  Members  of  this  body  are  ones 
of  a  determination  to  misdirect  our  re- 
sources toward  a  massive  war  machine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Fauntroy  substi- 
tute was  not  about  race  for  the  effects 
of  the  substitute  transcended  race  in 
our  society.  Suffering,  pain,  and  depri- 
vation cannot  be  equated  with  race. 


Swollen  bellies  in  all  white  rural  Ne- 
braska are  Just  as  debilitating  as  they 
are  in  all  black  Harlem;  illiteracy  in  all 
white  easiem  Kentucky  and  mental 
retardatioii  in  all  white  Joplin.  Mo., 
are  Just  ^  crippling  as  they  are'  in 
mostly  Hispanic  San  Jose.  Suffering  is 
a  human  jcondition  which  transcends 
consideration  of  race  and  color. 

The  Lal.ta  substitute,  specifically 
with  regaiid  to  social  programs  as  well 
as  in  the  areas  of  general  government, 
is  callous  and  appalling.  This  budget 
will  eliminate  resources  which  provide 
food,  shelter,  clothing.  Jobs,  and 
health  cafe  to  many  of  the  poor  and 
minorities  in  our  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
defeating  the  Latta  substitute.* 
•  Mrs.  SdHROEDER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  ofposition  to  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. The  iLatta  substitute  is  the  least 
realistic  alternative  before  us.  It  will 
do  the  lost  to  bring  down  interest 
rates.  It  wlU  do  the  most  to  hurt  the 
poor,  the  unemployed,  and  those  on 
fixed  incoines.  It  has  priorities  which 
do  not  reflect  the  interests  of  my  con- 
stituents. 

Let  me  list  Just  a  few  of  the  areas  in 
which  th^  Latta  budget  is  unaccept- 
able:        I 

I  THE  DEFICIT 

The  Lana  budget  has  the  highest 
deficits  at  the  three  budgets.  The 
amendments  adopted  on  medicare, 
COLA,  anid  education  assure  growing, 
rather  than  diminishing,  outyear  defi- 
cits. Passage  of  this  budget  will  send 
out  a  message  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
control  Government  borrowing.  There 
will  be  no  incentives  for  the  lowering 
of  interest  rates. 

DEFENSE 

The  Laltta  amendment  essentially 
contains  me  entire  Pentagon  wish  list. 
No  restramt  is  placed  on  the  growth  of 
defense  spending.  The  budget  sub- 
scribes to  the  philosophy  that  the  way 
to  meet  our  defense  needs  is  to  throw 
larger  and  larger  sums  of  money  at 
the  Pentagon.  What  is  needed  is  a 
larger  coiftribution  from  our  allies  and 
a  careful'  analysis  of  what  spending 
will  mak^  us  stronger.  The  Latta 
budget  engages  in  no  such  analysis, 
preferring  unthinking  spending  on  de- 
fense.      , 

IFEDERAL  PRODUCTIVITY 

The  Latta  amendment  makes  meat 
ax  cuts  in  Federal  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral bureaucracy,  contrary  to  so  much 
of  what  has  been  said  on  the  floor 
over  the  kist  week,  is  the  strongest  de- 
fense we;  have  against  waste,  fraud, 
abuse,  an^  mismanagement  in  the  pro- 
grams we  fund.  Cutting  out,  without 
careful  management,  large  chunks  of 
the  bureaucracy  will  mean  that  our 
payments  to  States,  contractors,  and 
indivldui4s  will  be  made  without  ap- 
propriate checks  and  balances.  The 
language  in  section  307  about  RIF's  is 
a  cosmetic  nullity.  The  Latta  budget 
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The  Latta  budget  Ignores  the  strong 
congressional  mandate  for  action  to 
revive  our  deplressed  housing  industry. 
The  Latta  budget  does  not  contain 
room  to  pay  f  ^r  the  housing  assistance 
program  we  passed  Just  a  couple  of 
weeks  ago.      1 

MEDICARE 

Despite  adoption  of  the  Oakar 
amendment,  {the  Latta  amendment 
makes  deep  cpts  In  the  medicare  pro- 
gram In  the  (iutyears.  I  do  not  think 
we  should  tak^  out  our  inability  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  on  the  senior  citizens, 
a  majority  of  whom  are  women. 

There  are  obviously  numerous  other 
areas,  such  at  student  aid,  nutrition, 
and  public  a^istance  which  are  woe- 
fully deficient  in  the  Latta  budget.  It 
is  a  flawed,  ipequitable,  and  unwork- 
able package.^    

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the]  gentleman  from  Ohio. 
DELBiatT  LATtA.  and  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  (Iobert  Michel.  I  do  this 
for  reasons  I  vtrill  go  into  shortly;  how- 
ever, in  brief:  this  proposal  is  clearly 
preferable  toleither  the  Aspin  substi- 
tute or  the  House  Budget  Committee 
bill.  I  had  hoped  this  body  would  ap- 
prove a  balanced  budget  proposal;  ac- 
cordingly. I  supported  the  Rousselot 
substitute  eai^ier  this  week.  It  is  clear 
this  would  have  resolved  most  of  our 
country's  ecdnomic  problems  by  its 
continued  commitment  to  Federal 
spending  cuts  and  retention  of  the 
second  and  tnird  years  of  the  tax  cuts. 
I  spoke  to  this  in  more  detail  on 
Monday,  so  I  {won't  go  into  the  details 
again. 

The  MicheULatta  substitute  is  a  fair 
compromise.  Passage  of  this  will 
permit  us  to  get  on  with  the  business 
of  the  Congress,  as  well,  which  in  my 
mind  is  one  tjelllng  reason  to  vote  for 
this  measure.  1 1  find  it  an  abomination 
that  we  are  almost  into  the  second 
half  of  the  year— only  4  months  from 
the  beginning  of  the  fiscal  year  whose 
budget  we  have  under  consideration 
now— and  we  are  still  bickering  among 
ourselves. 

This  body  l^as  got  to  begin  realizing 
that  the  mood  of  our  Nation  is  chang- 
ing. Americans,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  want  to  keep  more  of  what 
they  earn.  They  want  to  see  a  new  di- 
rection—less Government;  not  a 
return  to  the  days  of  free-wheeling  big 
spending.  Today  we  have  an  educated 
electorate  who  realize  that  those  ex- 
pensive Goviemment  spending  pro- 
grams which  are  not  paid  for  by  tax 
revenues  are  Daid  for  by  Inflation  and 
money  that,  like  our  currency  200 
years  ago,  "isn't  worth  a  Continental." 
We  have  all  1  eard  time  and  again  that 
our  dollar  is  y  rorth  about  20  cents  com- 
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pared  to  what  It  was  at  the  end  of 
World  War  n.  It  is  unfortunately  true. 
The  American  people  want  statesmen 
today;  not  a  Congress  that  continues 
to  spend  money  we  do  not  have  to 
spend.  Even  the  partial  reductions 
contained  in  the  measures  before  us 
today  are  not  sufficient;  halfway 
measures  only  bring  halfway  results. 
This  economy  needs  drastic  measures. 

The  Latta  substitute  is  best  because 
it  is  only  a  change  in  degree  in  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  program.  It  still  looks 
toward  tax  cuts  and  Federal  spending 
cuts  as  the  means  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility, lower  inflation,  and  full 
emplojmient.  The  Democratic  propos- 
als are  a  denial  of  supply-side  theory; 
they  return  to  the  failed  Keynesian 
theories  of  spend  and  spend  and  tax 
and  tax. 

The  Latta  proposal  maintains  a 
steady  growth  in  the  rate  of  defense 
spending,  so  that  we  can  begin  to  re- 
build our  deteriorated  Armed  Forces. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Democratic 
proposals  would  eliminate  over  90  per- 
cent of  the  Reagan  admlnitration's 
proposed  increase  over  the  Carter 
budget. 

The  Latta  substitute  seeks  to  reduce 
the  deficit  by  reductions  In  spending. 
The  total  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
under  this  proposal  will  be  $767.5  bil- 
lion with  $20.9  billion  in  tax  increases. 
The  basic  individual  tax  and  business 
tax  cuts  will  be  preserved.  The  Demo- 
cratic proposals  would  mandate  Feder- 
al spending  at  $780.6  billion  with  $31.7 
billion  in  new  tax  Increases:  Repeal  of 
the  individual  tax  cuts  and  major  cut- 
backs in  the  business  tax  incentives 
for  investment,  productivity,  and  jobs. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  Democrat 
leadership  is  proposing  a  return  to 
failed  liberal  policies.  Almost  half  of 
the  leadership's  deficit  reductions 
would  result  from  increased  taxes  and 
cuts  in  defense  spending.  We  have 
tried  these  policies  and  where  are  we 
today?  Double-digit  unemployment, 
stagnant  economy,  sky-high  Interest 
rates— all  the  signs  of  impending  eco- 
nonUc  disaster.  The  American  people 
are  told  by  the  Democrats  that  we,  as 
a  nation,  will  have  to  get  used  to 
"less"— a  lowered  standard  of  living, 
lowered  international  prestige,  second- 
rate  everything.  The  American  people 
will  not  accept  that  and  Congress  has 
to  recognize  this,  or  the  American 
people  will  surely  replace  us  with  a 
Congress  more  attimed  to  the  econom- 
ic and  political  realities  of  the  1980's. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Mlchel-Latta 
substitute  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.» 
•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Oakar 
amendment  and  its  worthy  purpose  of 
restoring  badly  needed  medicare  fimd- 
Ing  to  the  Latta  substitute.  The  com- 
mitment to  proper  health  care  for  the 
elderly  in  this  country  must  remain 
unblemished,  and  I  urge  all  my  col- 


leagues to  lend  their  full  support  to 
the  effort  to  insure  that  the  elderly 
need  never  live  in  fear  that  they  can 
not  receive  a  reasonable  level  of  care. 
However,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not 
stand  for  the  use  of  the  Oakar  amend- 
ment, by  opponents  of  proper  medi- 
care funding,  to  gut  the  credibility  of 
the  Aspin  substitute,  of  which  I  am  a 
coauthor.  I  can  not  stand  with  those 
who  would  use  the  Oakar  amendment 
in  an  attempt  to  defeat  the  Aspin  sub- 
stitute which  is,  in  the  final  analysis, 
the  fairest,  most  equitable,  and  re- 
sponsible proposal  on  the  table.  There- 
fore. I  will  vote  against  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Aspin  substitute— and  for 
that  reason  alone.* 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bipartisan  Aspin- 
Pritchard  budget  resolution.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  note  that  this  is  truly  a  bi- 
partisan proposal  enjoying  the  sup- 
port of  a  number  of  Democrats  and 
Republicans. 

During  this  time  of  extreme  econom- 
ic difficulty  existing  throughout  the 
country.  I  believe  it  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  put  aside  our  partisan 
differences  and  Join  together  to  find 
the  solutions  to  our  economic  crisis. 
The  economy  can  no  longer  tolerate 
the  existing  uncertainty  and  turmoil. 
This  budget  hardly  begins  to  satisfy 
all  of  the  needs  of  our  country,  but  It 
represents  a  workable  and  practical  so- 
lution to  our  economic  dilemma  and 
does  so  in  the  best  tradition  of  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  during  this  debate  a  significant 
fact  I  believe  needs  to  be  made.  The 
Congress  will,  to  a  greater  or  lesser 
extent,  provide  for  the  necessary  mid- 
course  corrections  to  the  President's 
economic  program  that  need  to  be 
made.  It  is  essential  to  stress  that  all 
of  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  resolu- 
tions pending  before  us  attempt  to 
achieve  the  same  goal:  To  reduce  the 
massive,  unprecedented  deficits  which 
are  keeping  Interest  rates  so  devastat- 
ingly  high.  And  each  plan  does  it  in 
the  same  manner  by  slowing  down  the 
unwarranted  planned  increase  in  de- 
fense expenditures;  making  additional 
cuts  in  domestic  programs;  and  nar- 
rowing the  massive  revenue  gap  result- 
ing from  the  largest  tax  cut  in  our  his- 
tory. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  country  is  in 
trouble  today.  I  contend  that  it  is  in 
trouble  primarily  because  of  the  high 
interest  rates  caused  by  record  Federal 
deficits.  In  my  opinion,  no  one  should 
have  expected  that  we  could  institute 
massive  Increases  In  defense  spending 
and  create  massive  tax  cuts,  and  not 
expect  the  problems  we  have  encoun- 
tered. 

Since  the  passage  of  last  year's 
budget,  and  last  year's  tax  cut  Wall 
Street  has  become  almost  paranoid 
and  the  stock  market  has  fallen  100 
points;  interest  rates  have  remained 
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neurotically  high;  and  many  segments 
of  our  economy.  Including:  agriculture, 
small  business,  homebuildlng,  thrifts, 
the  auto  Industry,  the  airlines,  and 
other  industries  have  become  severely 
depressed.  Since  this  time  last  year, 
unemployment  has  shot  up  from  7.3  to 
9.4  percent,  and  the  administration  ex- 
pects it  to  top  10  percent  in  the  very 
near  future;  mortgage  rates  have  in- 
creased from  15.5  to  17.4  percent;  busi- 
ness failures  are  49  percent  above  1981 
levels;  new  housing  starts  have  fallen 
40  percent,  farm  income  is  down  39 
percent  to  depression  era  levels;  and 
savings  and  loans  have  lost  $6  billion 
already  this  year.  Without  doubt,  the 
current  prescription  for  our  economic 
malady  has  been  both  defective  and 
ineffective.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  we 
ought  to  seek  a  second  opinion  for  our 
very  ill  patient  who  is  seized  by  a 
chronic  case  of  high  interest  rates. 

My  colleagues  agree  with  me.  This 
year  we  have  several  budget  resolu- 
tions to  decide  upon,  and  all  seek  to 
reduce  the  size  of  the  deficit  in  order 
to  reduce  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  additional  spending 
cuts  need  to  be  made  and  additional 
revenue  needs  to  be  raised  in  order  to 
reduce  the  imacceptable  deficit  stall- 
ing the  economy.  All  of  the  proposals 
before  us  recognize  this  fact.  The 
question  remaining  is  to  what  extent 
wp  will  do  each,  and  to  what  extent 
will  we  continue  to  demand  inordinate 
sacrifices  from  those  segments  of  our 
society  that  are  already  contributing 
much  more  than  others  to  our  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Under  the  Aspin-Pritchard  resolu- 
tion, defense  savings  of  $45  billion 
would  be  achieved,  and  would  still  pro- 
vide for  a  very  solid  5-percent  real 
growth  above  inflation  in  military  out- 
lays. Domestic  spending  would  be 
frozen  at  1982  levels  restating  in  a  sav- 
ings of  $47  billion  over  3  years;  and 
$147  billion  in  revenues  would  be 
raised. 

Looking  at  the  botton  line  of  these 
various  plans  shows  that  the  biparti- 
san Aspin-Pritchard  substitute  has  the 
lowest  1983  deficit  of  the  choices 
before  us. 

None  of  these  plans  is  perfect.  Mr. 
Chairman,  but  it  is  imperative  that 
one  of  them  pass.  With  this  necessity 
in  mind.  I  encourage  support  for  the 
bipartisan  Aspin-Pritchard  plan, 
which  I  believe  will  get  us  back  on  the 
road  to  economic  recovery,  and  wUl  do 
so  in  the  most  equitable  manner.* 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague,  Mr.  Downtt,  which  would 
restore  the  cost-of-living  adjustment 
(COLA)  for  the  nearly  3  million  Feder- 
al and  military  retirees  in  this  coim- 
try. 

It  is  unconscionable  to  me  that  the 
President  is  attempting  to  offset  his 
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maasive  tax  cuts  and  defense  spending 
increaaes  by  cutting  programs  of  vital 
importance  to  elderly  Americans.  It  is 
even  more  disturbing  that  the  House 
Budget  Committee  has  gone  along 
with  his  proposal  to  place  a  4-percent 
cap  on  the  COLA  for  Federal  and  mili- 
tary retirees. 

While  this  cut  in  benefits  will  save 
less  mone^  than  the  cost  of  the  two 
massive,  nuclear-powered  aircraft  car- 
riers which  the  Pentagon  has  request- 
ed for  fiscal  year  1983.  it  will  be  devas- 
tating for  many  of  our  Nation's  retir- 
ees. For  example,  there  are  385,000 
widows  in  this  country  receiving  an  av- 
erage survivor's  annuity  of  little  more 
than  $5,000  per  year.  And  more  than 
half  of  all  Federal  retirees  receive  an- 
nuities of  less  than  $800  per  month. 

The  financial  problems  of  retired 
civil  servants  and  their  survivors  are 
compounded,  moreover,  by  the  fact 
that  they  are  subject  to  Federal, 
State,  and  local  income  taxes.  A  study 
conducted  for  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Federal  Employees 
found  that  approximately  10  percent 
of  annuity  disbursements  were  re- 
turned to  the  Federal  Treasury 
through  the  Federal  income  tax,  while 
6  percent  of  the  disbursements  were 
paid  to  State  and  local  governments. 

It  is  simply  unfair  that  the  10,500 
Federal  retirees  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut,  and  the  2.9  million  Fed- 
eral and  military  retirees  around  the 
country,  should  be  singled  out  to  bear 
the  burden  of  the  burgeoning  Federal 
deficit.  These  people,  who  have 
worked  hard  to  earn  their  retirement 
benefits,  deserve  protection  from  infla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
the  Downey  amendment.* 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  today  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey),  made  a  number  of 
wise  observations  about  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  I  associate 
myself  with  those  remarlts.  and  say 
that  the  situation  we  are  In.  and  have 
been  in  these  past  several  days,  bears 
out  the  worst  fears  I  had  about  the 
budget  reform  bill.  I  was  one  of  the 
very  few  Members  of  the  House  to 
oppose  the  Budget  Act  when  it  passed 
in  1973.  As  I  recall,  there  were  only  23 
of  us  opposed  to  the  bill. 

At  the  time,  the  Nation  was  in  a 
wrenching  crisis.  It'  was  a  year  in 
which  the  dollar  was  devalued,  a  year 
in  which  Congress  was  determined  to 
raise  its  image,  a  year  in  which  finally, 
the  Vice  President  was  forced  to 
resign.  It  was  In  the  midst  of  these 
crises  that  the  House  moved  to  create 
the  process  that  we  confront  now. 

When  the  Budget  Act  was  being  de- 
bated, I  said  this: 

This  bill  seems  to  have  originated  from 
congreasional  self-flagellation.  ...  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  bill  will  accomplish  its  ob- 
jectives. It  wUl.  m  my  opinion,  further  erode 
the  prerogatives  of  Congress  and  vastly  un- 
dercut the  authority  of  many  of  our  Com- 


mittees, an^l  will  contribute  to  the  aggran- 
dizement of  power  by  the  Executive. 

And  what  happened?  Last  year,  the 
Congress  was  presented  with  a  budget 
that  took  power  completely  away  from 
aU  its  authorizing  and  appropriations 
committees.  We  were  presented  with  a 
budget  bSl  that  not  only  prescribed 
what  all  the  laws  would  be,  prescribed 
what  the  funding  levels  would  be,  but 
a  bill  that  committed  us  to  the  tax 
program  that  today  has  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  most  incredible 
fiscal  mes^  of  all  time.  It  was  by  use  of 
this  very  jBudget  Act  that  all  legisla- 
tive power  flowed  from  the  Congress 
and  to  th^  triiunphant  executive. 

To  be  aure,  it  was  a  neat  package. 
There  was  no  struggle  over  details, 
just  one  Baroxysm  of  power  struggle. 
But  the  cinsequences  were  dire.  I  have 
already  said  that  the  budget  program 
last  year  created  the  fiscal  nightmare 
that  we  face  today.  It  also  wrecked  the 
national  aconomy. 

Back  in  1973,  during  the  debate  on 
the  Budget  Act,  I  said  that  it  would  set 
up  a  siti&tion  in  which  a  President 
could—    I 

Submit  ■  wholly  unrealistic  budget  pro- 
posal, requiring  Congress,  if  it  be  responsi- 
ble, to  set  a  ceiling  higher  than  his  request. 
In  that  case,  he  could  denounce  the  Con- 
gress as  irBesponsible.  Or  the  reverse  could 
happen.  Qr  the  President  and  Congress 
could  becofne  engaged  in  a  match  to  see 
who  could  bet  the  lowest  ceiling,  regardless 
of  what  th^  country's  real  needs  may  be. 

And  thit  is  exactly  what  happened 
this  year.]  President  Reagan  sent  up  a 
budget  tl^at  had  absolutely  no  rela- 
tionship to  economic  reality,  and  a 
budget  that  absolutely  failed  to  meet 
some  of  the  Nation's  most  critical 
needs.  Inevitably,  when  Congress  ad- 
justed the  budget  to  reflect  economic 
realities,  and  when  it  rejected  his  un- 
realistic and  unacceptable  program 
cuts,  he  denounced  us  as  irresponsible. 
And  indeed,  some  of  the  alternatives 
that  have  been  bruited  about  here  on 
the  floor  have  simply  been  parts  of  a 
bidding  War.  This  is  exactly  what  I 
said  woulp  happen,  and  these  were  my 
words:      [ 

The  (buuet)  bill  puts  the  Congress  in  a 
bidding  m^ch  with  the  President. 

Last  yeir's  budget  fight  was  in  fact  a 
bidding  niatch.  To  attract  the  votes  he 
needed,  the  President  made  any 
numlier  *f  deals,  of  the  most  sordid 
kind.  In  describing  one  such  deal,  one 
of  my  colleagues  bragged  that: 

My  vote  Isn't  for  sale,  but  it  can  be  rented. 

We  would  be  engaged  in  exactly  that 
kind  of  contest  this  year,  if  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  were  not  the 
disaster  t^at  it  is. 

But  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkins)  and 
others  hfive  said  that  much  of  the 
trouble  frith  this  process  is  that  it 
forces  us  I  to  do  all  the  legislation  for  a 
session  ct  Congress  in  a  matter  of  a 
few    dayi— manifestly    an    impossible 
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In  fact,  thajt  is  what  has  happened. 
Committees  that  take  careful  and 
expert  looks  1 1  how  programs  operate, 
what  there  fiuidlng  needs  are,  and 
how  they  sho^d  be  changed,  find  that 
through  the  budget  resolution,  vast 
parts  of  that  careful  work  is  simply 
thrown  out.  Not  because  it  makes 
sense,  but  bi»cause  certain  arbitrary 
targets  have  oeen  set,  and  equally  ar- 
bitrary actions  are  ordered  in  order  to 
meet  those  tkrgets.  The  process  has 
nothing  to  dp  with  equity  or  reason, 
and  the  results  show  it:  This  year  we 
are  working  to  undo  some  of  the  mas- 
sive damage  ^hat  was  done  last  year, 
when  through  this  process  we  enacted 
a  reconciliation  act  that  no  one  had 
even  read,  which  was  not  even  proper- 
ly bound  and!  printed,  which  not  even 
its  putative  iuthors  had  real  knowl- 
edge of.  It  \ras  not  only  an  economic 
calamity,  it  was  a  legislative  night- 
mare. The  prbblem  then,  as  it  is  today, 
was  that  the  jobject  was  to  win  on  the 
crucial  vote,  ito  matter  what  the  conse- 
quences for  the  country  would  be.  It 
was  bad  process  and  bad  law. 

Here  we  ar^  again,  only  this  year  we 
are  mired  In  |i  hopeless  tangle  of  com- 
peting resolutions,  none  of  which 
would  make  (he  basic  economic  policy 
changes  that  jthe  country  really  needs. 
The  Presiderit,  so  certain  and  skilled 
last  year,  is  this  year  as  far  away  as  he 
can  be,  and  still  remain  in  the  conti- 
nental United  States.  He  abandoned 
his  own  budket,  will  not  accept  any 
reasonable  aovice  to  change  course, 
and  no  one  In  the  Congress  has  of- 
fered a  progstun  that  would  change 
that  course  in  any  essential  way.  And 
so  my  colleagues  say  that  the  votes  are 
meaningless,  [that  this  whole  thing  is 
an  exercise  ii^  shame. 

We  blame  ourselves  for  this  dilem- 
ma, but  we  should  in  fact  be  blaming 
the  faulty  process  that  fated  us  to  it.  I 
am  glad  to  note  that  a  group  is  being 
named  to  coiisider  how  to  improve  the 
budget  proce^. 

But  I  sugCest  that  the  whole  as- 
sumption of  ^e  Budget  Act  is  at  fault. 

It  asstunesi  for  example,  that  the 
economy  would  be  relatively  stable, 
relatively  predictable.  It  assiunes  that 
a  forecaster  tan  tell  with  some  degree 
of  certainty  ^hat  the  economy  will  ac- 
tually do.  Bi^t  as  we  saw  last  year,  the 
forecasts  up4n  which  we  acted  were 
not  only  faulty,  but  phony.  The 
Budget  Act  never  assiuned  that  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
would  cook  Its  books,  send  up  phony 
information,  or  become  a  political 
clubhouse— bqt  that  is  what  hap- 
pened. The  Eludget  Act  never  took  into 
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account  the  powerful  effects  of  such  a 
thing  as  OPEC's  fourfold  increases  in 
oil  prices— actions  that  set  our  econo- 
my into  a  maelstrom  of  inflation.  The 
Budget  Act  never  assiuned  that  inter- 
est rates  might  become  as  incredibly 
high  as  they  have,  that  interest  rates 
would  become  perhaps  the  most  vola- 
tUe  element  In  the  economy,  or  that 
the  President  and  Federal  Reserve 
would  engage  in  diametrically  opposed 
policies.  But  all  those  things  have  hap- 
pened. The  world  is  not  the  rational 
and  orderly  place  that  the  Budget  Act 
assumed  it  to  be.  Events  are  not  as 
predictable  as  the  act  assumes.  Eco- 
nomic policy  will  not  always  be  in  the 
hands  of  moderate,  careful,  pragmatic 
people,  as  the  act  assiunes,  and  as  we 
learned  last  year.  The  budget  is  not  a 
scholarly  discussion  in  an  academic 
setting.  It  is  in  fact  the  most  basic 
kind  of  political  struggle. 

The  Budget  Act  did  not  foresee  the 
kind  of  economic  world  that  has  come 
to  exist  in  the  past  10  years.  It  creates 
a  process  that  cannot  cope  with  that 
kind  of  volatile  and  disorderly  world,  a 
world  that  may  lie  largely  outside  oiu- 
power  to  influence  or  control.  And  so 
we  are  set  with  an  impossible  task:  To 
legislate,  in  a  few  days  time,  hundreds 
of  priorities,  aU  in  numbers  that  are 
beyond  the  power  of  man  to  compre- 
hend. We  do  this  in  the  full  knowledge 
that  last  year,  when  the  act  was  used 
to  its  fullest,  all  the  targets  were 
missed  by  the  farthest  ever,  and  with 
the  prospect  that  this  year  the  result 
may  be  even  further  from  the  mark. 

We  need  to  reexamine  the  whole 
premise  on  which  we  are  operating  in 
this  discussion. 

We  came  closer  to  hitting  budget 
targets  before  the  Budget  Act  was 
written.  We  did  so,  because  as  I  said  at 
the  time: 

It  takes  no  special  genius  to  know  what 
the  total  of  a  full  employment  budget  ought 
to  be. 

In  other  words,  the  Conamittee  on 
Appropriations  knew  what  a  prudent 
spending  level  was,  and  worked  to  stay 
within  that  level.  Authorizing  commit- 
tees might  exceed  that  level,  but  the 
reconciliation  process  occurred  in  the 
appropriations  bills.  It  was  not  a  grand 
and  neat  scheme,  but  it  worked.  It  was 
a  system  that  allowed  time  to  operate, 
allowed  expertise  to  coimt  for  some- 
thing, and  allowed  legislation  to  be 
written  with  care  and  thought. 

I  have  not  always  been  right  in  my 
reservations  about  the  Budget  Act. 
The  Congressional  Budget  Office,  for 
example,  has  turned  out  to  be  excep- 
tionally useful,  because  it  is  scrupu- 
lously honest.  It  is  instructive  that  it 
is  the  nimibers  of  that  office  that  are 
accepted  as  the  only  reliable  ones  in 
town,  for  purposes  of  budget  discus- 
sion. 

But  the  process  under  which  we  are 
operating  today  is  fundamentally 
flawed.  We  saw  last  year  how  disas- 
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trous  the  results  can  be.  We  are  seeing 
this  year  that  the  process  does  more  to 
frustrate  than  encourage  reasonable 
economic  policy  adjustments.  It  is 
time,  long  past  time,  to  find  a  better 
way.« 

•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  propoimd  my  thoughts  on  the 
budget  resolution  in  general  and  my 
opposition  to  the  Latta  substitute  in 
particular.  It  Ls  impossible  for  any  one 
Member  in  this  House  to  find  total 
agreement  with  any  of  the  substitutes 
before  us.  It  is  our  responsibility  as 
Members  to  pass  the  most  responsible 
budget  proposal  which  will  have  as  a 
dual  goal— to  rescue  this  Nation  from 
the  throws  of  the  great  recession— and 
to  rescue  the  human  victims  of  this  re- 
cession from  a  year-old  harshness 
caused  by  our  actions  on  the  budget 
last  year. 

We  are  in  the  second  year  of  the 
great  Reagan  economic  experiment- 
known  to  many  as  Reaganomics.  It  is  a 
plan  with  three  major  components- 
reduced  Federal  spending— reduced  in- 
dividual and  corporate  taxes— and  re- 
duced regulatory  burdens.  In  concept 
one  can  hardly  find  fault  with  the 
plan— however,  as  we  know  and  as  our 
constituents  have  told  us— there  is  a 
tremendous  difference  between  theory 
and  practical  realities.  In  theory  the 
slashing  of  Federal  spending  was  to 
bring  down  our  deficits  and  conse- 
quently our  interest  rates.  Yes,  we 
have  slashed  Federal  spending  to  the 
tune  of  some  $40  billion  in  the  past 
year— but  no.  we  have  not  done  any- 
thing to  the  deficit  but  increase  it  to 
record  levels,  and  consequently  our  in- 
terest rates  remain  dangerously  high. 

In  theory  cutting  individual  and 
business  taxes  was  supposed  to  stimu- 
late our  economy.  Yet  we  in  fact  voted 
for  a  25-percent  3-year  tax  cut  and 
made  other  major  cuts  in  many  busi- 
ness taxes— but  no— our  economy  has 
not  been  stimulated.  The  industries 
that  were  depressed  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  tax  cut  bill  are  still  de- 
pressed—all one  has  to  do  is  look  at 
the  unemployment  rates  in  cities  such 
as  Detroit  or  Youngstown  to  realize 
how  the  automobile  and  steel  industry 
has  suffered.  In  fact,  look  carefully  at 
one  very  revealing  statistic  released 
last  week,  corporate  profits,  plunged 
by  17  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of 
this  year,  a  testimonial  to  the  futility 
of  the  current  economic  plans  of  this 
administration. 

At  this  juncture  in  history,  one  can 
look  to  one  tangible  accomplishment 
of  the  current  economic  plans:  infla- 
tion has  been  reduced  dramatically  in 
the  past  year.  Yet,  tragically,  it  has 
come  at  a  cost  perhaps  far  greater 
than  we  could  have  ever  imagined.  It 
seems  to  be  an  ironic  fact  of  economic 
life  that  a  dramatic  reduction  in  infla- 
tion is  normally  accompanied  by  the 
begiimings  of  a  recession  for,  by  defi- 
nition, a  recession  is  a  period  of  re- 


duced economic  activity.  We  have  the 
added  burden  of  having  l>een  in  the 
beginning  phases  of  oiu-  ciurent  reces- 
sion when  the  administration  plan 
took  hold.  Consequently,  today  the  de- 
cline in  inflation  has  merely  aggravat- 
ed the  recession. 

Finally,  In  these  general  comments, 
let  me  address  what  to  me  is  the  single 
and  most  harsh  consequence  of  the 
current  economic  plan:  the  10.3  mil- 
lion men,  women,  and  young  adults 
who  today  have  the  label  "Unem- 
ployed." This  number  is  dramatic  in 
terms  of  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
unemployed  has  grown  by  more  than 
2.5  million  since  the  administration 
plan  took  effect.  Consider  there  are  at 
least  another  6  million  Americans  who 
want  full-time  work  and  can  only— and 
in  some  cases  can  barely— find  part- 
time  work.  Then,  of  course,  there  are 
the  estimated  1.5  million  Americans 
we  are  too  discouraged  to  look  for 
work  because  none  are  available. 

Remember,  the  advocates  who  ad- 
vanced so-called  supply-side  economics 
contended  that  tax  cuts  would  in  fact 
produce  millions  of  new  jobs.  The  fact 
is  it  has  not  produced  even  one  new 
job  and  instead  business  investment 
has  declined  by  1  percent  since  July 
1981. 

The  last  time  inflation  was  this  low 
was  during  the  administration  of  Her- 
l)ert  Hoover  and  we  Icnow  what  eco- 
nomic calamity  occurred  under  his 
Presidency. 

Based  on  these  disturbing  if  not 
alarming  economic  indicators  one 
would  sense  that  the  proper  course  of 
action  for  this  House  to  take  would  be 
to  make  a  midcourse  adjustment  in 
the  basic  economic  plans  of  this 
Nation.  That  is  what  we  would  have 
achieved  with  the  adoption  of  any  of 
the  substitutes  voted  on  yesterday  or 
could  be  achieved  with  the  approval  of 
either  the  Aspin  or  Jones  budget  pro- 
posal. It  will  not  be  accomplished  by 
adopting  the  Latta  substitute,  in  fact, 
all  that  will  do  Is  perpetuate  the  worst 
aspects  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic game  plan. 

To  use  a  sports  analogy,  it  is  time  to 
lift  the  starting  pitcher  and  get  some 
relief  in  before  the  game  is  irrevocably 
lost.  The  pitcher  in  this  case— the 
original  Reagan  plan  had  a  lot  of 
promise— its  pitches  came  in  straight, 
fast,  and  true.  Yet,  it  was  almost  as 
though  the  starter  only  planned  to 
last  a  few  Ixmings  before  turning  it 
over  to  a  reliever.  However,  what  the 
starter  did  not  bargain  for  was  the 
fact  that  he  would  be  hit  so  hard  so 
soon.  Now  the  poor  relief  pitcher  is  in- 
heriting a  disaster  and  the  real  ques- 
tion is— can  the  economy  be  saved. 

I  contend  that  the  last  thing  we 
need  as  a  budget  is  one  which  contin- 
ues triple-digit  deficits.  Despite  this 
administration's  aversion  to  high  defi- 
cits, the  simple  fact  is  the  Republican 
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budget  plan  does  call  for  the  highest 
fiscal  year  1983  deficit  of  all  the  vari- 
ous proposals.  I  contend  that  this  last 
thing  the  suffering  poor  and  elderly  of 
this  Nation  need  is  a  further  shred- 
ding of  the  already  precarious  safety 
net  promised  by  this  administration. 
Yet  the  kind  of  cuts  proposed  in  this 
substitute  will  sever  whatever,  little 
protectioif  the  net  offered. 

Consider  cuts  totaling  $4.9  billion  in 
medicare,  $483  million  in  medicaid. 
$528  million  in  AFE>C  and  SSI  pro- 
grams, cuts  in  food  stamps  and  veter- 
ans benefits  of  almost  $1  billion,  addi- 
tional cuts  in  transportation  totaling 
$631  million,  health  $433  miUion. 

Notwithstanding  the  absolute  severi- 
ty of  our  unemployment  problems,  the 
Latta  substitute   proposes   additional 
cuts  in  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams of  more  than  one-half  billion 
dollars.  I  summarily  reject  the  propo- 
sition that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  removed  from  the  role  of 
employer  especially  at  this  particular 
time  in  our  economic  history.  I  ap- 
plaud the  objective  of  trying  to  moti- 
vate the  private  sector  to  become  more 
involved  in  the  employment  areas  but 
it  is  unrealistic  to  assume  that  the 
transition     from     public    or     private 
sector  jobs  can  take  place  that  quickly. 
We  saw  funding  for  the  CETA  slashed 
by  more  than  $2  billion  last  year— did 
we  see  the  private  sector  coming  along 
to  pick  up  the  thousands  of  individuals 
laid  off  as  a  result  of  the  demise  of 
CETA.  The  time  may  come  when  we 
can  forge  the  proper  type  of  partner- 
ship between  the  public  and  private 
sectors.  However,  with  unemployment 
closing  in  on  10  percent  we  must  main- 
tain a  proper  role  between  the  two  sec- 
tors and  work  for  a  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment. Let  me  add  that  my  support 
for  additional  funds  for  public  service 
employment    comes    with    the    clear 
caveat  that  I  want  to  see  a  new  public 
service  employment  program  which  is 
targeted  for  specific  purpose  jobs  such 
as  Infrastructure  work.  The  charge  is 
made  that  public  service  employment 
jobs  are  inflationary.  One  of  the  rea- 
sons they  were  in  the  past  was  because 
of  their  failure  of  employees  to  be  pro- 
ductive,   there    were    far    too    many 
make-work  type  of  jobs.  I  support  a 
new  commitment  of  funds  for  public 
service   employment   as   well   as   new 
funds  to  subsidize  jobs  in  the  private 
sector.  The  key  is,  we  must  recognize 
the  fact  that  for  each  point  the  unem- 
ployment rate  rises,  it  adds  billions  of 
dollars  to  our  deficit,  and  takes  its  toll 
on  the  human  psyche  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

Another  area  where  I  believe  the 
Latta  substitute  calls  for  draconian 
cuts  in  the  area  of  housing.  Consider 
that  in  1982.  housing  sustained  the 
single  largest  cut  of  all  Federal  pro- 
grams, some  $9  billion  out  of  a  total  of 
$40  billion  cut.  The  Latta  substitute 
would  make  additional  drastic  reduc- 


tions in  subsidized  housing  to  the  tune 
of  $22  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  as 
compared  to  the  Budget  Committee 
propoal  wliich  would  maintain  spend- 
ing at  cirrent  levels.  In  practical 
terms,  tie  Latta  substitute  would 
eliminate  some  300.000  units  of  hous- 
ing currently  in  the  pipeline  and  for 
all  practical  purposes  would  provide 
no  additional  commitments  for  subsi- 
dized housing  units  in  fiscal  year  1982 
at  a  timq  when  those  who  need  the 
housing  dontinue  to  grow  and  while 
the  housing  industry  itself  continues 
its  downward  slide.  Other  onerous  fea- 
tures of  the  Latta  plan  in  housing  in- 
clude reductions  in  operating  subsidies 
for  public  housing— it  would  limit  sec- 
tion 8  assistance  to  a  miniscule  portion 
of  those  Door  people  in  need.  Perhaps 
the  most  Oppressive  feature  is  the  pro- 
vision to  fount  food  stamps  as  income 
for  the  purposes  of  calculating  tenant 
rent  in  subsidized  housing  units.  This 
perpetuates  another  of  the  very  real 
aspects  ot  the  Reagan  economic  plan; 
it  hurts  t^e  truly  needy. 

The  litany  of  specific  cuts  proposed 
in  the  Datta  substitute  if  adopted 
would  rearesent  the  height  of  cruelty. 
There  mlist  be  a  time  when  we  say 
enough  is  enough.  We  cannot  turn 
back  thelhands  of  time  and  progress. 
Just  2  yeirs  ago  a  Congress  in  which  I 
was  prouq  to  serve  passed  legislation 
guaranteeing  every  student  who 
wanted  te  the  opportunity  to  attend 
college.  IJoday  we  find  the  net  effect 
of  the  cuts  of  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act  dashing  the  aspirations  of  many  of 
the  same  students  who  we  promised  an 
education  2  years  ago.  The  adoption  of 
the  Latta  amendment  would  simply 
deprive  thousands  more  students  an 
opportunity  for  a  better  life  through 
college  and  postgraduate  education. 

Congress  over  the  past  several  years 
have  enacted  numerous  bills  aimed  at 
improving  the  quality  of  life  for  our 
senior  citizens.  In  December,  Congress 
passes  and  the  President  signs  into  law 
a  bill  to  extend  the  various  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act  for  an  ad- 
ditional B  years.  These  are  programs 
which  oyer  a  16-year  history  have 
proven  t|iemselves  to  be  efficient  and 
effective.!  Yet  just  6  weeks  after  he 
signed  itj  into  law.  President  Reagan 
proposes  |to  cut  all  programs  in  the  act 
and  evert  calls  for  the  elimination  of 
one  program.  The  Latta  substitute 
barely  aBows  these  programs  the  op- 
portunity to  exist.  It  basically  en- 
dorses a! 3-year  freeze  based  on  fiscal 
year  19|2  levels  for  all  progrsuns 
except  the  employment  program.  The 
Latta  substitute  would  extend  the 
block  grAnt  programs  which  have  per- 
petrated a  cruel  hoax  on  millions  of 
Americans.  Block  grants  were  present- 
ed as  an  idea  to  consolidate  and  make 
more  efficient  government  services. 
Yet  the  i  eal  message  of  block  grants  is 
that    th;y    served    as    a    convenient 
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excuse  to  imp  [»e  cruel  and  substantial 
reductions  in  various  programs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  perhaps  the  only  re- 
deeming factor  in  the  Latta  budget 
was  the  adoption  earlier  today  of  the 
Oakar  amendtnent  restoring  some  $23 
billion  in  meilicare  funds  which  were 
to  be  cut  und  er  the  proposition.  How- 
ever this  in  ^d  of  itself  is  not  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  me  to  support  this 
package.  Cle^ly  it  calls  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  a  regressive  economic  and 
social  policy.  \  Clearly  it  calls  for  the 
continuation  bf  an  era  of  human  suf- 
fering unpreoedented  in  this  country 
since  the  Great  Depression.  I.  as  one 
Member  of  Congress,  will  have  noth- 
ing to  do  with  this  substitute  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me  in 
opposition.* 

•  Mr.  OTTIlirGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
genuinely  da  not  think  either  the 
Aspin  or  the  Jones  budgets  meet  the 
needs  of  our!  country  at  this  critical 
time.  They  dp  nothing  to  rectify  the 
enormous  drain  on  our  economy  or  the 
horrendous  inequities  of  the  $750  bil- 
lion tax  cut  bassed  last  year.  They  do 
far  too  little  lo  cut  back  the  irrational 
and  dangeroos  defense  provisions  of 
$1.6  trillion  over  the  next  5  years. 
They  do  nolj  provide  the  education, 
jobs  or  job  ttaining  needed  to  revital- 
ize our  economy.  They  do  not  rectify 
the  serious  d^age  done  to  senior  citi- 
zens and  lowf  and  middle-income  citi- 
zens by  Reakan's  callous  budget  last 
year.  T 

I  do  not  thjnk  it  is  politically  wise  to 
support  these  budgets  either.  Really, 
President  Re^agan  should  be  required 
to  stew  in  hb|  own  with  his  ideological 
intransigencej. 

But  I  think  it  is  best  for  the  Nation 
that  we  havria  budget.  The  Aspin  and 
Jones  versions  do  make  substantial  in- 
roads on  thq  deficits  in  the  outyears. 
So,  very  reluctantly.  I  opt  to  do  what  I 
think  is  best  for  the  Nation— to  give  us 
a  chance  to  get  interest  rates  down 
and  start  on  the  road  to  economic  re- 
covery. 

For  these  reasons.  I  have  supported 
these  very  j  unsatisfactory  alterna- 
tives.* J 

•  Mrs.  BOUuUARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
although  I  fully  support  the  intent  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend  froni  Ohio.  Representative 
Oakar.  to  tne  Jones  substitute,  it  was 
neccessary  tnat  I  vote  in  opposition. 

I  simply  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  say  that  reductions  in  medicare 
will  not  ultunately  be  passed  on  to 
those  least  aple  to  bear  them.  Cutting 
medicare  will  not  solve  its  problems. 
But  unfortunately,  this  amendment  to 
restore  minimum  funding  to  medicare 
was  tied  to  defense  cuts  to  the  degree 
of  which  I  cannot  support.  I  regret 
this  important  issue  could  not  have 
been  considered  independent  of  de- 
fense. We  tad  expected  another  op- 
portunity    qo     address     this    matter 
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through  other  amendments,  but  re- 
grettably, the  Oakar  amendment 
became  the  only  vehicle. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  as- 
sured us  of  his  intention  to  produce 
medicare  legislation  which  will  meet 
the  needs  of  the  elderly  while  dealing 
as  well  with  escalating  costs  of  the 
program.  That.  I  feel,  is  the  only  way 
to  proceed,  not  through  a  defense  re- 
ducing amendment  to  the  first  budget 
resolution.* 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  have  discussed  with  the  minori- 
ty the  framework  for  closing  the 
debate  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  we  allow  20  minutes  for  debate  on 
each  of  the  substitutes,  equally  divid- 
ed, 10  by  the  majority.  10  by  the  mi- 
nority. We  would  debate  and  then  vote 
on  the  first  substitute:  then  we  would 
have  the  debate  on  the  second  substi- 
tute and  vote,  20  minutes  of  debate: 
and  the  same  procedure  for  the  third 
substitute,  in  the  order  stated  in  the 
rule. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

PARUAMdCTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  heard 
nothing  in  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones)  about  who  closes  the 
debate.  I  think  that  is  quite  important. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  propo- 
nents of  each  of  the  substitutes  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Certainly 
that  was  my  intention. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  speak  out  of  order,  briefly? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  speak  out  of  order  briefly. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  is  my  seeking  this  time  is  to 
announce  to  all  of  us,  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle,  that  if  the  House  is  success- 
ful, as  I  earnestly  hope  and  trust  it 
will  be,  in  producing  and  passing  a 
budget  resolution,  be  it  the  Latta  ver- 
sion, be  it  the  Aspin  version,  the  com- 
mittee version,  the  Jones  version. 
Whatever  it  be,  if  we  succeed  as  I  trust 
we  will  in  passing  a  resolution  that 
may  go  to  conference  with  the  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  other  body,  then 
there  will  be  no  need  actually  for 
Members  of  the  House  to  be  in  session 


at  all  next  week,  inasmuch  as  the 
Senate  is  out  of  session.  Since  there 
would  be  no  possibility  of  our  achiev- 
ing any  necessary  objective,  inasmuch 
as  the  White  House  has  announced 
that  the  time  remaining  for  enactment 
of  the  emergency  supplemental  has 
been  extended,  and  I  am  suggesting 
that  all  of  us  have,  of  course,  a  far 
greater  interest  than  that,  the  interest 
of  the  Nation,  in  passing  one  of  these 
resolutions  tonight  and  letting  the 
country  know  that  we  have  performed 
our  business. 

If  we  are  not  successful,  if  for  any 
reason  the  final  product,  whatever  it 
be,  were  voted  down,  which  I  hope  is 
not  the  case,  then  we  will  be  back  in 
session  next  week,  back  in  session  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday,  in 
an  effort  to  try  to  perfect  something 
that  can  be  passed  by  this  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Conable). 

D  2230 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  Latta  substitute  as  we  go 
through  the  final  stages  of  this  very 
difficult  process. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  commend  you  on  your  patience 
and  the  absolute  fair  handedness  with 
which  you  approached  your  duties. 

[Applause,  Members  rising.] 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  trust  that  well 
earned  but  protracted  tribute  does  not 
come  out  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will  be  ar- 
ranged. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  As  we  look  at  the 
figures  as  they  finally  emerged,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  must  say  that  there  is  not 
a  great  deal  of  choice  among  these 
substitutes  in  terms  of  deficit.  They 
are  all  within  $8  billion  of  each  other: 
however,  there  is  a  clear  choice,  as  I 
see  it,  in  the  Latta  substitute  on  the 
issue  of  taxes,  which  is  my  particular 
concern. 

The  Latta  substitute  adds  only  $20 
billion  in  additional  revenues,  while 
the  committee  bill  adds  $30.7  billion 
and  the  Aspin  substitute  adds  $29.8 
billion. 

Now,  I  will  tell  you  again,  as  we  have 
told  you  a  number  of  times  during  this 
procedure,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee is  going  to  have  great  difficulty, 
first  of  all  in  coming  up  with  as  much 
as  $30  billion  of  tax  increases  and  the 
Members  of  this  House  are  going  to 
have  a  great  deal  of  difficulty  in  swal- 
lowing anything  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  is  able  to  come  up  with  ul- 
timately as  we  go  down  the  road  in  the 
later  procedures  that  we  know  we 
must  follow. 

With  respect  to  defense,  the  fact  is 
that  there  I  think  there  is  a  clear  edge 
for  the  Latta  substitute  as  well. 


Although  the  expenditure  level  is 
about  the  same  as  the  others,  thanks 
to  the  Oakar  substitute  having  been 
adopted,  the  budget  authority,  the 
Item  which  drives  defense,  remains 
substantially  higher  with  the  Latta 
substitute. 

For  that  reason  and  because  many 
of  us  have  been  concerned  about  the 
future  and  present  growth  in  defense. 
It  seems  to  me  there  is  good  reason  to 
support  the  Latta  substitute  from  that 
point  of  view  also. 

I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  facts  seriously  and  to 
support  Latta. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hkrtel). 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unemployment  has 
Increased  greatly  In  this  Nation  since 
Gramm-Latta  was  passed  last  year.  We 
are  talking  now  about  10  million 
Americans  unemployed.  We  are  talk- 
ing now  in  the  State  of  Michigan  of 
over  16  percent  of  the  people  unem- 
ployed, over  700,000  people  unem- 
ployed in  the  State  of  Michigan  alone. 

I  oppose  Latta  this  year,  as  I  op- 
posed Gramm-Latta  last  year  for  the 
same  reason.  These  policies  have  bank- 
rupted our  resources  and  our  country. 

We  see  no  relief,  no  relief  at  all 
under  Latta  for  these  people  that  are 
unemployed. 

I  listened  the  other  night  to  people 
in  this  House  argue  about  a  tax  cut 
and  who  would  get  a  tax  cut  under 
whatever  proposals.  The  unemployed 
get  no  tax  cut  and  now  under  Latta 
they  get  no  extension  of  benefits  for 
their  unemployment.  It  is  not  their 
fault  they  are  unemployed.  It  is  the 
national  policies  of  Reaganomics. 

I  ask  you  to  vote  "no." 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  PURSELL). 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  COUGHLIN). 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  support  of  the  Michel-Latta  bi- 
partisan recovery  budget  resolution. 
By  lowering  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit 
by  $77  billion,  by  preserving  the  basic 
tax  rate  reductions  enacted  last  year, 
and  by  maintaining  essential  domestic 
programs,  the  Michel-Latta  budget 
proposal  charts  a  reasonable  and  mod- 
erate course  between  the  unacceptable 
alternatives  of  rising  deficits  and  huge 
tax  increases. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  tax  limitation 
and  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  proposal.  I  would  like  to 
see  a  balanced  budget  this  year,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  much  as  any  Member  of 
the  House.  President  Reagan  would 
like  to  see  a  balanced  budget  this  year. 
But  there  is  a  word  called  responsible. 
It  is  simply  not  responsible  to  say  we 
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can  achieve  a  balanced  budget  this 
year. 

On  a  current  basis,  the  Michel-Latta 
budget  is  in  balance.  In  fact,  there  is  a 
surplus.  The  $101  billion  deficit  is  less 
than  the  $115  billion  we  are  spending 
on  interest  on  the  national  debt.  We 
are  paying  for  the  sins  of  the  past.  We 
are  paying  for  a  decades-long  fiscal 
binge.  We  are  paying  for  30  years  of 
Democratic  Congresses. 

Ek»}nomic  recovery  is  currently 
stalled  by  high  interest  rates  which 
have  been  the  response  of  the  finan- 
cial markets  to  increasing  budget  defi- 
cits and  Government  borrowing  re- 
quired to  finance  them.  We  must  send 
a  clear  signal  to  the  financial  markets 
that  the  fiscal  year  1983  deficit  will  be 
substantially  reduced  and  that  suc- 
ceeding deficits  will  be  even  lower  in 
order  to  convince  them  that  Congress 
is  committed  to  fiscal  responsibility. 

A  few  days  ago  a  bipartisan  group  of 
five  former  Secretaries  of  the  Treas- 
ury announced  support  for  a  budget 
plan  that  would  cut  defense  spending 
by  $25  billion  by  fiscal  year  1985.  in- 
crease revenues  by  $60  billion  by  1985, 
and  lower  the  deficit  by  $145  billion  in 
fiscal  1985.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  Michel-Latta  bipartisan  re- 
covery budget  would  meet  or  exceed 
all  of  those  goals. 

In  order  to  achieve  deficit  reductions 
over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  aggregat- 
ing $393  billion,  the  Michel-Latta 
budget  would  reduce  spending  by  a 
total  of  $298  billion  and  increase  reve- 
nues a  total  of  $95  billion.  The  deficit 
would  be  cut  to  $101  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983,  $77  billion  in  fiscal  year 

1984.  and  $49   billion   in  fiscal   year 

1985.  The  share  of  net  private  savings 
that  would  be  absorbed  by  the  deficit 
would  be  cut  significantly  from  42  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1983,  to  15  percent 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  As  a  result,  consid- 
erable additional  private  savings  would 
be  freed  up  for  job-producing  private 
sector  investment. 

Under  the  Michel-Latta  bipartisan 
recovery  budget  spending  would  be  re- 
duced by  $57  biUlon— fiscal  year  1983. 
$100  billion— fiscal  year  1984.  and  $141 
billion— fiscal  year  1985.  The  domestic 
spending  reductions  include  a  total  of 
$28.1  billion  in  defense  cutbacks  from 
the  President's  Initial  requests  for  the 
next  3  fiscal  years.  Real  growth  in  the 
defense  budget,  however,  would  still 
occur.  In  the  domestic  spending  area, 
the  Michel-Latta  budget  proposal 
would  restore  $6.4  billion  that  the 
President  had  originally  proposed  to 
cut  in  fiscal  year  1983  with  the  largest 
increases  in  education,  mass  transit 
operating  funds,  economic  develop- 
ment, and  energy  conservation.  Funds 
would  also  be  added  back  under 
Michel-Latta  to  means-tested  entitle- 
ment programs  like  medicaid.  AFDC, 
SSI,  food  stamps,  school  lunch,  and 
student  loans. 
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On  thfc  revenue  side,  Michel-Latta 
would  increase  revenues  by  $20  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  $35  billion  in  fiscal 
year  198|.  and  $40  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  Tlie  third  year  of  the  personal 
income  t^x  reduction  program  enacted 
last  yean— a  10-percent  rate  cut— would 
be  presaged  under  the  Michel-Latta 
budget  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee alterfiative  before  us  today  is  a  var- 
iation 01}  an  old  theme.  It  is  a  theme 
which  has  been  played  in  this  Cham- 
ber for)  nearly  50  years  and  has 
brought  us  double-digit  inflation,  $1 
trillion  deficit,  the  highest  peacetime 
tax  rat^  in  our  Nation's  history,  de- 
clining Productivity  and  low  savings 
rates.  It  ^  a  budget  plan  that  is  backed 
by  a  wo*n  out  and  discredited  philoso- 
phy whih  says  that  the  Government 
should  take  an  increasing  share  of  the 
income  if  Americans  in  taxes  in  order 
to  turn  ft  back  to  them  through  hun- 
dreds of  1  programs  as  the  Government 
sees  fit  k-ather  than  allowing  working 
Americans  to  keep  more  of  their  own 
money  tto  provide  for  their  own  needs. 
It  is  a  ^ilosophy  which  says  that  a 
larger  Sovemment  bureaucracy  is 
needed  to  run  those  programs  and 
that  th«  Federal  role  in  our  national 
life  shot  Id  be  an  expanding  one  at  the 
expense  of  the  private  sector  and  indi- 
vidual ii  litiative. 

The  Federal  Government,  certainly, 
has  impprtant  ongoing  responsibilities 
to  the  r^edy,  the  sick,  the  elderly,  and 
the  dlsivantaged  of  our  society.  The 
Michel-Latta  bipartisan  recovery 
budget  provides  for  them.  In  fact,  it 
would  jjrovide  for  more  overall  social 
spending  in  fiscal  year  1983  than  in 
the  curBent  fiscal  year. 

The  ^ones  proposal  would  promise 
even  m^re  generous  social  spending  by 
raising  taxes  more  than  the  Michel- 
Latta  ^oposal,  over  50  percent  more 
taxes.  Qver  a  3-year  period,  the  Jones 
budget  ,  would  increase  revenues  by 
$146.9  billion  compared  to  the  $95  bil- 
lion increase  under  Michel-Latta.  In 
order  to  meet  the  revenue  targets  es- 
tablished under  the  Jones  budget  pro- 
posal, <he  third  year  of  the  tax  cut 
would  Have  to  be  repealed,  tax  index- 
ing set  tor  1984  would  have  to  be  elimi- 
nated, excise  taxes  would  have  to  be 
doubled,  and  numerous  individual  and 
busine^  tax  deductions  would  have  to 
be  abolished.  Given  inflation-induced 
bracket  creep  and  rising  social  security 
taxes,  middle-income  families  would 
end  up  paying  more  in  taxes  under  the 
Jones  budget  than  they  do  now.  There 
is  no  getting  around  it. 

Thost  of  us  who  have  fought  for 
years  t^  begin  removing  the  punishing 
tax  bttrden  on  American  working 
people  are  not  about  to  give  up  on  the 
program  we  began  last  year,  that  has 
been  in  existence  barely  8  months,  and 
which  tias  major  elements  still  to  be 
implen  ented.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
return  I  us   to   the   previous   path   of 
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lower  productivity  and 
growth,  declining  incentives  for  sav- 
ings and  investment,  and  an  economy 
increasingly  tied  to  Government 
spending  anl  subsidies.  We  must  not 
turn  back  to  the  failed  policies  of  the 
past  before  tftie  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram has  ha  1  a  chance  to  work.  I  urge 
[the  Michel-Latta  biparti- 
budget  so  that  we  can 


adoption  of 
san  recovery 
give  it  that  dhance. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
having  comf  from  a  State  that  does 
have  the  Highest  unemployment,  I 
would  like  io  suggest  that  the  Latta 
bill  will  produce  the  greatest  number 
of  jobs  and  Ithe  quickest  economic  re- 
covery alternative  tonight,  because  we 
are  spending  $10  billion  less  taxes.  We 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  strengthen- 
ing this  Latta  proposal  in  education, 
research,  public  transportation,  and 
other  basic  issues. 

I  think  it  Is  a  very  delicately  crafted 
budget  that}  is  good  for  the  American 
public  and  good  for  the  free  world. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  all  Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  alike  support 
»he  Latta  proposal. 

Mr.  JONE  S  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  N  BW  York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  Latta  amend- 
ment on  many  bases,  but  one  I  think 
that  bears  special  attention  is  housing. 
Last  week!  and  throughout  last 
month,  both  sides  of  the  aisle  joined 
together  in  I  an  effort  to  revitalize  our 
ailing,  sick  l^ousing  industry. 

budget,  unlike  the  other 
ives  before  us,  does  noth- 
for  housing.  The  only 
hat  is  in  the  Latta  budget 
is  money  that  was  recind- 
year. 

e  people  who  voted  "yes" 
;ing  initiative  2  weeks  ago 
ite  "yes"  on  later  housing 
Jit  would  simply   be  com- 
pletely contrary  to  vote  for  the  Latta 
budget. 

'A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from 

RAHM). 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 
tntleman  for  yielding. 
;an,  I  would  like  to  ad- 
^eal  conservatives  here.  I 


The  Latt^ 
two  altems 
ing— nothir 
new  money  \ 
for  housing 
ed  from  last 

For  all  tl 
on  the  hoi 
who  will  vo 
initiatives. 


Mr.  LAI 
IV^  minut 
Texas  (Mr. 

Mr.     GR| 
thank  the  i 

Mr.  Chaij 
dress  the 

would  like  |  to  address  those  who  say 
none  of  these  budgets  are  any  good, 
they  all  stink,  we  have  no  binding  con- 
straints, wp  are  spending  too  much 
money,  the  deficit  is  too  high. 

I  want  vp  reiterate  a  point  that  I 
have  said  tio  all  of  you  a  dozen  times, 
looking  yoil  in  the  face  and  in  the  eye. 

There  are  big  differences  among 
these  budgets:  $50  billion  higher  taxes 
with  Jones;  $40  billion  higher  budget 
authority  for  defense  with  Latta;  $15 
billion  bigger  outlays  for  defense  with 
Latta;  $50  billion  spending  cuts  over  3 
years  with  ILatta. 
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We  are  not  voting  "yes"  or  "no"  on 
Latta.  We  are  voting  whether  or  not  in 
this  legislative  process  we  want  to 
move  to  the  next  hurdle  with  Latta  or 
with  Jones. 

If  you  want  $50  billion  more  in  taxes 
at  the  next  step,  if  you  want  $50  bil- 
lion less  in  spending  cuts,  if  you  want 
$40  billion  less  in  budget  outlays  for 
defense,  then  you  vote  against  Latta, 
because  you  will  be  saying  move  the 
Jones  budget  forward,  move  the  tax 
increases  forward,  move  the  free 
spending  forward;  but  if  you  want  to 
go  forward  with  the  best  budget  that 
remains,  vote  "aye"  on  Latta  and  then 
decide  on  final  passage  whether  it  is 
good  enough  or  not;  but  do  not  vote 
"no"  thinking  you  are  voting  no  on 
every  budget,  because  there  is  no 
double  "no"  vote  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Pithian). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  time 
tome. 

I  have  been  deeply  saddened  for  the 
American  people  by  this  week's  budget 
battle  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the 
three  budget  alternatives  before  us— 
Democratic  or  Republican— will  solve 
our  Nation's  economic  problems. 

Why  do  I  feel  this  way?  Because 
none  of  these  budgets  repudiates 
trickle-down  economics.  Each  is  a  pale 
shadow  of  last  year's  budget.  Each 
says  that  a  $100  billion  deficit  and  10 
million  Americans  out  of  work  is  eco- 
nomically acceptable. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can economy  cannot  survive  another 
year  on  a  $100  billion  deficit.  The 
American  economy  cannot  survive  an- 
other year  on  16-percent  interest 
rates.  The  American  economy  cannot 
survive  another  year  of  10  million 
people  without  jobs. 

I  do  not  use  the  word  "survive" 
lightly.  If  Congress  does  not  bring  our 
coimtry's  economic  policies  back  from 
the  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  world  of 
trickle-down  economics,  the  American 
economy  will  not  survive. 

All  three  budgets  before  the  House 
of  Representatives  have  accepted  the 
two  basic  claims  of  trickle-down  eco- 
nomics. Those  claims  are  dangerously 
wrong. 

First,  triclde-down  economics  claims 
that  if  Government  quits  asking  large 
corporations  and  wealthy  individuals 
to  pay  their  share  of  taxes,  their 
wealth  will  trickle  down  to  middle-  and 
lower-income  Americans. 

Second,  this  brand  of  economics 
claims  that  budget  deficits  do  not 
matter.  That  the  United  States  can 
afford  to  go  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
into  debt  in  order  to  give  the  rich  a 
tax  cut.  That  the  deficits  which  hurt 
our  economy  today  will  help  It  tomor- 
row by  stimulating  economic  growth. 


We  have  seen,  after  a  year's  time, 
that  huge  budget  deficits  stimulate 
only  one  thing— high  interest  rates. 

Trickle-down  economics  has  crippled 
the  auto  and  housing  industry,  has 
thrown  thousands  of  Hoosiers  out  of 
work,  and  has  done  damage  to  the 
American  economy  which  will  take 
years  to  repair. 

I  had  hoped  to  see  a  budget  which 
follows  these  principles: 

The  Government  will  not  give  tax 
cuts  to  the  wealthy  when  it  has  to 
borrow  billions  to  do  so. 

The  Government  will  only  give  tar- 
geted tax  cuts  to  business.  Business 
gets  the  tax  cut  only  if  it  uses  the 
money  to  create  new  jobs  or  to  in- 
crease productivity.  No  more  blank 
check  tax  cuts  which  let  businesses 
use  their  money  on  corporate  mergers 
or  excess  profits  instead  of  jobs. 

On  behalf  of  the  people  I  represent 
and  Americans  everywhere,  I  ask  that 
Congress  make  some  real  changes  in 
its  budget  before  this  year  is  out. 

D  2240 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
the  integrity  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  never  be  and  has  never 
been  in  doubt  in  this  House,  the  integ- 
rity of  the  figures  in  the  budget  that 
bear  the  gentleman's  name  are  very 
much  in  doubt. 

I  would  like  to  say,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  my  colleagues  on  the  Republican 
side  who  have  spoken  in  support  of 
this  Latta  amendment,  the  only  one  of 
the  issues  I  am  addressing,  and  it  is 
the  issue  we  have  been  talking  about  a 
long  time,  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program. 

It  is  clear  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  if  the  Latta  amendment 
passes,  the  urgent  supplemental  that 
you  passed  in  this  House  authorizing 
$1,300  million  for  guaranteed  student 
loans  cannot  survive.  It  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order.  It  would  be  cut 
by  over  $400  million,  and  that  is  some- 
thing you  have  to  remember.  Nearly 
750,000  students  would  be  eliminated. 
Is  this  really  what  you  want? 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  YouwG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, one  subject  that  has  not  been  ad- 
dressed during  this  entire  budget 
debate  is  the  fact  that  except  for  one 
thing,  all  of  these  budgets  are  bal- 
anced. The  one  thing  is  the  $118  bil- 
lion that  American  taxpayers  are 
going  to  pay  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  in- 
terest on  the  national  debt. 

Now,  for  years  and  years  our  fiscal 
policies  brought  us  this  national  debt 
that  wiU  cost  us  $118  billion  in  fiscal 
1983  just  interest  on  the  national  debt. 
Last  year  the  Gramm-Latta  proposal 
was  the  first  step  toward  correcting 


that  fiscal  folly.  This  year  the  Latta 
proposal  is  the  second  step.  If  you 
stick  with  us  long  enough,  we  are 
going  to  get  hold  of  this  system  and 
balance  your  budget  for  you,  and  you 
are  not  going  to  have  to  spend  $118 
billion  a  year  just  to  pay  the  interest 
on  the  national  debt,  but  only  if  we 
change  the  unsound  fiscal  policies 
which  have  brought  us  to  this  day  of 
reckoning. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man wish  to  be  recognized  for  the  bal- 
ance of  his  time? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Yes,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
recognized  for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Members  of  this  body,  I  think 
there  are  a  lot  of  similarities  between 
these  substitutes  after  the  few  days  we 
have  spent  together.  However.  I  think 
there  are  still  some  very  significant 
differences. 

Obviously  1983  through  1985  fiscal 
years  are  going  to  require  a  lot  of  work 
even  if  we  have  the  courage  to  pass  a 
budget  resolution  tonight  and  go  to 
conference.  If  we  have  the  courage  to 
tell  the  American  people  we  are  will- 
ing to  swallow  some  pride  and  drop 
some  political  posturing,  we  can  go  to 
conference  and  try  to  get  this  budget 
under  control. 

There  is  a  very  significant  differ- 
ence, however,  between  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute and  the  Jones  substitute,  or  the 
committee  resolution.  Most  of  that  dif- 
ference centers  around  fiscal  year 
1982.  This  is  something  that  we  face 
now.  It  is  not  something  we  are  going 
to  promise  to  do  in  1983,  but  it  is 
something  we  are  going  to  have  to  en- 
force between  now  and  election  day  in 
November. 

If  the  Latta  substitute  is  adopted 
and  prevails,  we  will  not  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate some  programs  that  are 
very  dear  to  the  American  people  and 
have  passed  overwhelmingly  in  this 
body. 

Again,  I  remind  my  colleagues,  the 
emergency  housing  program  that 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
this  body  will  be  coming  back  from 
conference  as  part  of  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental bill,  we  hope  in  the  next 
few  days.  If  we  pass  the  Latta  sutwti- 
tute  and  if  we  want  to  enforce  that 
kind  of  budget,  the  emergency  supple- 
mental appropriations  which  contain 
$1  billion  for  housing  cannot  be  en- 
acted into  law  because  it  would  be  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order. 

Once  again,  that  would  put  us  in  a 
situation  where  we  tell  the  American 
people  one  thing,  but  we  do  something 
else.  I  think  that  would  be  a  further 
sham  to  what  we  have  done  here 
today. 
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We  have  talked  about  medicare. 
Now.  the  Oaluu-  amendment  has  lev- 
eled the  playing  field,  so  to  speak,  as 
far  as  medicare  Is  concerned  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  but  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  fiscal  year  1984,  or  1985.  If  we 
compare  the  Jones  substitute  to  the 
Latta  substitute  in  medicare  cuts  in 
1984  and  1985.  we  find  that  the  Jones 
substitute  saves  $7.2  billion  in  medi- 
care and  the  Latta  substitute  under 
r«concUiation  would  cut  $18.5  billion 
from  medicare  in  fiscal  years  1984  and 
1985. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  deficits, 
let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  the 
deficits  do  have  some  bearing  on  why 
we  are  here.  If  we  can  get  the  deficits 
on  a  downward  slope  and  get  them 
into  a  manageable  level,  I  think  we 
have  a  good  opportunity  to  put  pres- 
sure on  the  Fed  and  thus  put  mone- 
tary policy  in  harmony  with  fiscal 
policy,  and  get  interest  rates  down. 

If  we  look  at  the  LatU  substitute  as 
It  now  exists,  and  the  Jones  substitute 
as  It  now  exists  over  a  3-year  period, 
we  find  that  the  deficits  are  $24  billion 
lower  under  the  Jones  substitute  than 
under  the  Latta  substitute. 

It  Is  not  unusual  to  assume  that  a 
number  of  organizations  have  come 
out  against  the  Latta  substitute  and 
have  come  out  in  favor  of  the  Jones 
substitute.  The  National  Association 
of  Homebuilders.  the  American  Coun- 
cil of  Education,  the  Mortgage  Bank- 
ers of  America,  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons,  the  National 
Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association 
have  all  come  out  for  the  Jones  substi- 
tute and  against  the  Latta  substitute, 
because  the  Latta  substitute  is  defi- 
cient. It  is  deficient  in  housing;  it  is  de- 
ficient in  education;  it  is  deficient  in 
the  way  it  treats  the  elderly  citizens, 
and  it  is  deficient  in  its  effect  on  rural 
electrification  programs. 

So  I  urge  you  to  vote  against  the 
Latta  substitute  and  to  support  the 
Jones  substitute.  I  urge  you  to  pass  a 
budget  that  we  can  take  to  conference. 
It  is  the  best  position  for  the  House  to 
be  in. 

Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  take 
my  first  opportunity  on  the  floor  this 
year  to  speak  about  the  budget  proc- 
ess. 

I  came  here  as  president  of  a  fresh- 
man Democratic  class,  and  we  pro- 
posed a  balanced  budget.  My  first  bill 
to  be  introduced  in  the  Congress  was  a 
balanced  budget. 

I  supported  Ronald  Reagan  100  per- 
cent of  the  time  last  year,  and  I  make 
no  excuses  for  it.  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
respect  for  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gramm)  and  my 


colleague,  Ithe  gentleman 
homa  (Mr.  Jones). 

I  want  t»  see  President  Reagan  suc- 
ceed. Some  of  my  colleagues  do  not 
think  that  way  in  this  body,  but  I 
think  that  I  might  think  a  little  bit 
more  like  the  American  people.  They 
do  not  think  so  much  in  terms  of  Dem- 
ocrat and  Republican.  They  want  to 
see  their  ciiildren  educated,  they  want 
to  own  a  nome,  they  want  to  have  a 
job,  and  ^hey  do  want  to  see  their 
President  Succeed. 

I  prayed  that  Jimmy  Carter  would 
succeed.  I]  pray  that  Ronald  Reagan 
will  succ^d,  and  it  just  has  not 
worked.    ] 

We  caniiot  simply  pursue  ideological 
goals.  Wei  must  fairly  and  equitably 
address  current  problems.  I  feel  the 
Jones  bu<%et  is  fair  and  equitable  and 
deserves  a  chance— we  have  tried  ev- 
erything alse.  Why  not  give  fairness  a 
cli&ncc?     t 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemari  has  expired. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  is 


from  Okla-    at  us  tonight,  i  ind  of  the  three  choices 


we  have.  Latta 
Mr.  LATTA 
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Mr.  JO 
man,  wil 
yield? 

Mr.  LA 
not  have 

Mr.  Ch 
the  gent: 

ROEMER) 

Mr.    R 
thank  th 
I  am  t; 


I 


!Cognized  to  close  debate. 
D  2250 

ES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
gentleman  from  Ohio 


is  the  best. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  mlnuie. 

Mr.  Chalrmiin.  I  was  hoping  that  I 
would  not  hav  i  to  use  any  of  my  time 
sonae  of  the  statements 
1  >een  made,  but  I  am 
afraid  that  I  have  to  do  so.  The  gentle- 
man from  New  York  brought  up  his 
favorite  subject,  student  loans  imder 
section  500.  The  figures  are  now  iden- 
tical—the same  in  all  three  substi- 
tutes. 

Let  me  also  lay  to  my  chairman  that 
he  well  knows! that  on  medicaid,  in  the 
outyears,  are  merely  projections.  We 
will  be  back  nf xt  year  for  a  budget  for 
1984. 

Let  me  also  say  something  to  the 
gentleman  wpo  mentioned  housing. 
We  have  already  cleared  that  red  her- 
ring. There  isimoney  in  the  budget  for 
housing  and  let  us  stop  fooling  the 
House.  I 

Let  me  also  jsay  that  we  want  to  pass 
a  budget.  Let|  us  talk  a  little  bit  seri- 
ously. I  haves  spoken  with  several  in 
this  Chambeit  today  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  and  iwe  must  pass  a  budget.  I 
am  convinced!  the  one  before  us  right 
le  closest  to  passage  of 
ee,  so  we  ought  to  sup- 
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'A.  I  would  love  to,  but  I  do 
luf  f  icient  time. 

[irman.  I  yield  IVs  minutes  to 
;man  from  Louisiana.  (Mr. 

)EMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
_  gd,  I  guess,  like  most  of  you, 
and  liiteTJ  few  of  you— 15,  20,  30,  40  or 
50  of  yoil— I  have  been  looking  for  a 
real  budoet  for  several  months  and  so 
tonight  IJam  not  just  tired  for  the  last 
couple  ol  pitiful  days  that  we  put  in 
but  for  tnose  4  months. 

I  am  stul  looking  for  a  budget  that  I 
can  take  [home  and  be  truly  proud  of. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  have  that 
choice.  :^t  we  have  got  two  decisions 
tonight,  pne  is  whether  to  pass  one  of 
these  th»ee  on  final.  And  before  that 
we  most  decide  which  of  these  three  to 
put  up  fdr  the  final  decision. 

I  talk  now  to  those  who  consider 
yourselves  conservatives  and  moder- 
ates on  f  seal  matters.  We  hear  a  lot  of 
conversa  ;ion  about  that,  but  in  the 
last  2  days  on  vote  after  vote,  I  have 
seen  tli  ose  conservative  principles 
tramplec  beneath  our  political  feet. 
Our  first  decision  is  which  of  the  three 
budgets  Is  best  to  lower  interest  rates 
and  bring  fiscal  sanity  to  America. 

The  Latta  budget,  because  of  its  tax 
policy,  the  Latta  budget  because  of  its 
national!  defense  policy,  the  Latta 
budget  because  it  is  the  only  one  of 
the  thr€  e,  however,  pitiful,  that  takes 
one  bab; '  step  to  restrain  our  spending 
is  our  f  i]  St  decision. 

Regardless  of  what  you  do  on  final 
passage,rremember  that  America  looks 


now  will  CO 
any  of  the  t 
port  it. 

The    C 
from  Ohio  ( 
remaining. 

Mr.  LATT 
minutes  to 


IMAN.    The    gentleman 
Ir.  Latta)  has  2  minutes 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
le  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  frbm  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel). 
Mr.  MICHEL.  May  I,  at  the  very 
outset,  Mr.  cihairman,  join  in  that  ac- 
colade to  yo^  for  the  superlative  job 
you  have  done  chairing  the  Committee 
of  the  Wholi  taking  us  through  this 
legislative  thicket  as  well  as  you  have 
done.  I 

I  would  certainly  join  with  the  gen- 
tleman fromjLouisina,  Mr.  Roemer,  in 
saying  that  we  are  all  probably  person- 
ally very,  very  tired.  I  am  sure  I  feel 
rather  emoljionally  drained.  Having 
hashed  and  Rehashed  all  these  figures 
over  the  lastl  several  months,  I  guess  I 
am  also  sick  ind  tired  of  the  figures. 

When  this  whole  process  began.  It 
was  quite  apparent  that  we  were  in 
real  trouble.  I  so  I  went  to  the  Speaker 
to  see  how  v|e  might  work  together  to 
fashion  something  that  would  pass 
this  House.  Out  of  that  discussion 
came  the  Gang  of  Seventeen— three 
from  this  side,  three  from  that  side, 
three  from  the  White  House,  and  four 
from  the  oth  er  body. 

Through  ii  month's  negotiations  of 
over  13  meetings,  you  know  the  result. 
When  all  those  deliberations  went 
for  nought,  when  the  President  and 
the  Speaker'  agreed  to  disagree,  I  tried 
again,  this  time  with  Chairman  Jones. 
When  It  vas  clear  to  me  that  we 
could  not  ai  xee,  the  appeal  was  made 
across  the    lisle  to  see  if  once  again 


there  would  be  a  significant  number 
who  might  consider  joining  us  in  a 
truly  bipartisan  effort.  There  was  a 
positive  response,  and  then  a  number 
of  meetings  followed  with  Members  of 
divergent  philosophy,  giving  and 
taking,  all  in  the  interest  of  coming  to 
some  agreement. 

That  Is  what  this  legislative  process 
is  all  about,  and  I  want  to  pay  special 
tribute  to  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  who  participated  so  actively 
and  effectively  to  fashion  a  bipartisan 
recovery  budget. 

We  do  not  claim  that  our  substitute 
is  the  best  piece  of  work  fashioned 
since  the  Creation.  Everyone  playing  a 
role  in  it  had  his  likes  or  dislikes,  and 
since  none  of  us  had  our  way.  there 
was  always  a  temptation  to  throw  up 
our  hands  and  walk  away  from  it  all. 
But  we  did  not  feel,  as  responsible  leg- 
islators, that  we  coiild  do  that. 

Some  of  us,  and  I  would  like  to  think 
it  is  still  a  majority  of  the  Members  of 
this  House,  feel  that  we  have  an  obli- 
gation to  the  American  people  to  do 
the  best  we  can  to  try  and  reach  some 
consensus. 

Earlier  in  the  day  I  felt  badly  after 
we  lost  on  the  Oakar  amendment,  be- 
cause it  did  significantly  alter  our  sub- 
stitute, but  I  have  to  tell  you,  if  the 
good  Chair  will  Indulge  me,  I  got  to  re- 
flecting on  a  good  old  song  I  sang 
once,    "Invlctus."   The   rules   do   not 
permit  me  to  sing  the  line,  but— 
In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumstance 
I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud 
Under  the  bludgeonings  of  chance 
My  head  Is  bloody,  but  unbowed. 

I  have  to  tell  you  that  notwithstand- 
ing that,  I  feel  good  again.  I  feel  good 
again  because  I  think  everyone  has 
that  desire  somewhere,  somehow  to 
end  this  evening  with  some  product 
that  we  can  aU  pass  this  House. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
three  budget  choices  confronting  the 
House  now  are  similar,  but  far  from 
identical. 

Each  has  been  amended.  So  none  is 
the  budget  Its  authors  Intended  to 
present.  None  satisfies  me.  They  all 
have  too  large  a  deficit. 

But  one  is  clearly  superior  to  the 
others.  The  Latta  version  has  less 
taxes.  It  is  the  best. 

It  takes  $95  billion  out  of  the  private 
economy  in  3  years,  while  the  Jones 
version  sucks  up  nearly  $150  billion 
and  the  Aspin  edition  nearly  $140  bll- 
Uon. 

Our  economy  cannot  stand  as  much 
additional  taxation  as  Jones  and  Aspin 
would  inflict.  We  cannot  nurture  the 
fragile  recovery  through  extra  tax 
burdens.  The  additional  tax  load,  no 
matter  how  is  is  distributed,  will 
smother  the  recovery. 

All  the  spending  cuts  are  painful.  All 
the  deficits  are  too  high.  But  we  have 
to  have  a  budget.  We  should  pass  the 
low-tax  budget,  the  Latta  budget  reso- 
lution. 
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Latta  is  the  version  with  the  bright- 
est prospects  for  economic  recovery.  It 
is  the  best  budget  to  take  into  confer- 
ence negotiations  with  the  Senate.  I 
urge  the  passage  of  the  Latta  amend- 
ment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  AU  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECOROEO  VOTE 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  192,  noes 
235,  not  voting  5.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  127] 


Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bmlley  (MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bllley 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burvener 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnjer 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coushlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daub 

Declcard 

Derwlnslci 

Dickinson 

Dorruui 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

E^ans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Pen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Ginsrich 


AYES— 192 

Goldwater 

Doodling 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Oregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.Sam 

Hammenchmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (Crr) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HillU 

Holt 

Horton 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefflcr 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoIlum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McE^ven 

McOrath 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 


NeUigan 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Hitter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Sawyer 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Aimunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

AuColn 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

BevUl 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boland 

BoUlng 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton.  PhiUip 

Chappell 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyers 

Coyne,  William 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOarza 
Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Ferraro 

Flthian 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 


NOB8-23S 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Ginn 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Guartni 

HaU  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Hance 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HoUand 

Hoilenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Marks 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazEoU 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneu 

Minlsh 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mol'ohan 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 


Nel»on/\ 

NowaK 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

OtUnger 

Panetu 

Patman 

Patterson 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Prioe 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowBkl 

Roybal 

RUMO 

Sabo 

Santlni 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberllng 

Shamaoaky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

SwUt 

Synar 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

WhiUey 

Whitten 

WlUiams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

WUson 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTING— 5 

Bingham  Burton.  John       Crockett  " 

Boggs  Chisholm 

D  2310 

Mr.  STARK  and  Mr.  GARCIA 
changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
no. 

So  the  Latta  sunendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  rejected. 
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The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will 
be  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlenuin 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin). 

Mr.  AE^m.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  group 
of  us  have  put  together  an  alternative 
budget  which  we  would  like  to  present 
to  the  House  now  at  this  time.  It  has 
two  advantages.  One  Is  that  It  Is  per- 
haps nobody's  first  choice,  but  It  Is 
maybe  the  second  choice  of  a  bunch  of 
Members;  and,  second,  it  has  the 
lowest  deficit  of  any  of  the  alterna- 
tives going. 

Mr.  Chairman  at  this  time  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MlNETA). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  now  seen  the  Latta  substitute  de- 
feated. Yet  all  of  us  have  heard 
throughout  this  debate  many  of  our 
colleagues.  Including  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  say  that  we  need  to 
adopt  a  budget  before  we  leave  here 
this  evening. 

Several  weeks  ago  a  coalition  began 
meeting  in  an  effort  to  fashion  a  bi- 
partisan compromise  budget,  with  the 
goal  of  avoiding  a  partisan  standoff 
and  the  collapse  of  the  budget  process 
In  the  Congress,  which  could  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  Nation. 
We  now  know  what  the  Senate  will  be 
bringing  to  the  budget  conference 
table.  Therefore,  as  all  t>f  us  are 
making  decisions  on  the  various 
budget  alternatives  currently  before 
the  House,  it  is  critical  that  everyone 
factor  in  what  the  Senate-passed  reso- 
lution contains. 

The  Senate-passed  resolution  pro- 
poses a  cumulative  3-year  deficit  of 
$273  billion.  It  contains  medicare  re- 
ductions of  $18.3  billion  over  the  next 
3  years,  and  reduces  other  targeted  en- 
titlements by  $26  billion  over  the  same 
time  period. 

We  recommend  that  the  House  go 
Into  conference  with  a  more  centrist 
budget,  a  budget  which  truly  reflects 
the  consensus  of  the  views  of  House 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
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For  the  past  several  weeks,  a  coali- 
tion of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
has  been  meeting  to  fashion  just  that 
kind  of  a  bipartisan  budget.  The 
budget  alternatives  developed  by  the 
coalition  reduces  the  cumulative  3- 
year  deficit  figure  by  some  $20  billion 
below  the  deficits  in  the  Senate  passed 
resolution,  and  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  for  the  Aspin-Pritchard  coalition 
compromise. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Republican  side,  par- 
ticularly to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington (Mr.  Pritchard). 
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Mr.  PI^ITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I    more  than  $  00  billion  over  the  next  3 
yield  1  n^ute  to  the  gentleman  from    years. 


Iowa  (MB.  Tauke). 

Mr.  TAUKE.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is 
very  difficult  at  this  hour  to  come 
before  the  body  and  make  a  plea  for 
yet  another  budget  substitute. 

During  the  last  several  weeks,  as  the 
gentleman  from  California  mentioned, 
we  have]  been  meeting  in  a  sincere 
effort  not  to  undermine  any  other 
budget  l^it  in  a  sincere  effort  to  try  to 
deal  witti  the  circumstance  that  I 
think  wd  are  in  right  now,  and  that  is 
a  clrcunitance  where  there  seems  to 
be  no  alternative  that  could  muster 
the  votes  necessary  to  pass  the  House. 
I  knowj  all  of  us  have  our  items  that 
we  woulfl  like  In  the  budget  that  are 
not  ther^.  All  of  us  have  things  that 
are  in  the  budget  that  we  think  should 
not  be  there.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  i^  that  the  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  for  everyone  is  if  we  pass  no 
budget  this  evening  and  if  we  go  home 
sending  a,  signal  to  the  money  markets 
that  we  kre  unable  to  reach  a  conclu- 
sion threugh  the  process,  that  we  are 
unable  ts  reach  a  conclusion  through 
the  pro<£ss. 

It  is  increasingly  apparent  that  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation  understand  that 
economii;  recovery  cannot  be  achieved 
without  B  resolution  of  the  fiscal  crisis 
confronting  the  Federal  Government. 
During  the  past  several  months,  the 
pressure,  on  Congress  has  mounted  as 
the  public  called  for  prompt  and  re- 
sponsible action  on  the  budget. 

Severau  weeks  ago,  the  budget  proc- 
ess was  I  apparently  bogged  down  by 
partisan  wrangling  and  finger  point- 
ing. Recpgnizing  the  necessity  of  pass- 
ing a  budget,  several  of  us  began  meet- 
ing in  am  attempt  to  reach  a  consensus 
on  a  po^lble  budget  compromise.  The 
proposal  we  are  offering  today  is  the 
culmination  of  our  work. 

I  do  n0t  agree  with  all  aspects  of  this 
proposal.  Nor  does  my  support  for  this 
plan  prtclude  me  from  voting  for  an- 
other pfoposal  which  may  be  offered. 
But  I  do  believe  that  this  proposal  has 
five  viti^  characteristics: 

First.  \x.  can  pass  the  House.  Because 
this  is  1  a  centrist  approach  to  the 
budget,  rwe  believe  it  can  gain  the  sup- 
port of  a  substantial  majority  of  the 
people  and  the  majority  of  the  men 
and  woknen  who  represent  them  in 
Congre^. 

Second.  It  is  fair.  Defense  is  not 
spared  from  budget  cuts.  Social  pro- 
grams ^e  held  in  check,  but  not  axed. 
Thirdl  It  is  compassionate.  This  pro- 
posal meets  the  legitimate  needs  of 
senior  citizens,  the  disabled,  and  the 
low-income  American. 

Fourth.  It  is  future-oriented.  This 
budget  Jcontains  new  commitments  to 
basic  research,  education,  and  the  Na- 
tion's efivironment. 

Fifth!  It  is  frugal.  It  reduces  the  def- 
icit more  than  $85  billion  in  1983  and 


The  bottoi  1  line  is  this:  The  passage 
of  this  budg<  it  means  that  the  Federal 
(jtovemment  will  cut  its  demand  for 
borrowed  money.  That  leaves  more 
money  at  cheaper  rates  for  the  home 
buyer,  the  p  »rson  who  wants  to  buy  a 
new  car,  ^he  farmer,  the  small 
businesspers  m.  It  means  more  jobs. 

That  does  I  not  suggest  that  I  think 
this  proposal  is  the  answer  or  that  it 
will  instantly  solve  aU  our  problems.  It 
does  suggest  that  I  strongly  believe 
this  represehts  a  giant  stride  in  the 
right  direction. 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  liACH). 

Mr.  LEIACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  speak  to  two  issues,  the  proc- 
ess and  prio^ties. 

The  coalition  budget  represents  a 
unique  effoijt  to  arrive  at  a  consensus 
working  from  the  center  out.  It  is  an 
effort  to  be  pragmatic  rather  than  ide- 
ological, to  {be  balanced  rather  than 
philosophically  tilted. 

As  for  priorities,  the  budget  contains 
greater  supbort  for  education,  greater 
support  for  basic  science,  a  unique  pro- 
ductivity package.  It  also  contains  the 
least  def  lclt.| 

To  those  \f ho  support  greater  deficit 
spending  aril  lower  revenue  Increases 
it  can  only  be  stressed  that  when  this 
package  go^  to  conference  the  likely 
result  will  t|e  $115  billion  over  3  years 
in  revenue  Increases,  which  is  $7  bil- 
lion less  than  the  President  indicated 
to  the  Speaker  he  could  accept.  It  will 
also  result  very  likely  in  a  6-percent 
real  growth'  in  defense,  which  is  high 
by  some  standards,  low  by  others,  but 
certainly  not  unrealistic. 

Mr.  PRITICHARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  t)ie  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ASPIH-  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Colora- 
do (Mr.  WiiTH). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  Mark 
Twain  oncefsaid,  "Always  do  the  right 
thing,  you  I  will  gratify  some  people 
and  astonish  the  rest." 

I  think  \ie  can  do  the  right  thing 
with  this  bijdget  In  the  area  of  looking 
at  the  futufe  of  our  economy.  It  is  the 
only  budget  that  has  in  it  a  major 
package  fdr  research  and  develop- 
ment, science,  productivity,  and  the 
university  cpmmunlty. 

We  can  do  the  right  thing  on  the  en- 
vlroiunent  n  this  budget. 

It  Is  the  only  budget  that  makes 
room  for  qontlnuing  efforts  to  clean 
up  the  v^ry  significant  hazardous 
waste  problems  In  the  coimtry.  And  It 
is  the  first 'time  that  we  have  had  an 
effective  coalition,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  said,  moving  from  the 
center  going  out— a  precedent  that  is 
extremely  Important  for  the  future  of 
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the  budget 


process. 


.  ^  I**^***w  ^®™^.^  ^°^  '*"■  *^^®  **"•  ^  ™*°y  Instances,  made  the  mis-  A  number  of  others  fortunately  have 

Aspln-Pntchard  substitute.  take  of  trying  to  emulate  adminlstra-  been  rebuffed. 

»fr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  tion  approaches  that  it.  at  other  times.  i  think  it  Is  clear  that  no  resnonslhiP 

such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the  criticizes  as  unwise.  woTM^i\r^^y7^J^^^tn 

genU««an     from     Comiectlcut     (Mr.  We  engaged  on  our  own  supply-side  TtC  S?  deUlSS?ly'^*'SS5eS: 

MOPFETT). effort  last  year  when  we  took  part  In  a  tiouslv  trv  to  nnHprminp  <ti.  nZfTr.^ 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman.  This  bidding  war  on  the  tax  bill.  M^y  of  us  SSily   nS  ^e  ^tJd   Stet2.^f 

Is  a  great  body  with  a  rich  history.  But  opposed  it.  We  thought  It  was  unwise.  Ameri^ 

this  has  been  a  sad  budget  debate,  a  We  felt  there  was  too  much  emphasis  one  of  the  grave  deficlenHes  In  thP 

very  si^  debate  indeed  on  "winning"  rather  than  representing  soSll^  (S^^n  Asofi  S^f  i.  Sf 

For  RepubUcans  and  other  support-  principles  and  people    We  have  seen  ff^iTl^       u      .S     budget  is  the 

ers  of  President  Reagan,  this  budget  bur  Pkrty  Stb  out-do  the  pJSldInt  ^^^  w^f  *'  "^.^k,^^.  ^^t^^  *""*  ^ 

debate  has  been  a  disaster  because  It  by  severely  cittJiJpro^.  nSt  3  vp^^*«  Hm^^"f  ^^^l^'^ 

has  reaffirmed  the  bankruptcy  of  the  So  now  we  have  thr^ebudget  pro-  tS  i/fh^Z-St  ^t  «f^H^"''"°^ 

Reagan  approach.  posals.  The  Latta  alternative  is  clekrly  temlt^S       "                              ^^  ^' 

Some  things  are  obvious.  The  Gov-  unacceptable.  The  other  two  are  not  ?!,  "t^«  h„H„ot  i    «.^  k.,,. 

emment's  revenues  are  too  slight  to  very   different   from   one   another    I  *w    r    Jo^^s  budget  is  $50  billion  and 

support     its     extravagant     spending  favor  the  Aspin  alternative  over  Jones  "^he  Latta  budget  was  $35  billion, 

plans.  The  quickest  growing  parts  of  but  there  Is  not  much  difference.  Both  ^®  cannot  certainly  at  this  point 

the  budget  are  defense,  social  security,  are  major  disappointments  accept   that   kind   of   a   budget   and 

medicare,  medicaid  and  interest  pay-  I  will  be  leaving  this  body  in  a  short  ®*P«ct  to  play  a  responsible  role  that 

ments  on  an  enormous  debt.  These  time.  But  I  hope  that  in  the  futiu-e  In  *®  ***^®  '"^^  *°  P^*y  ^^^  ^^y  ^  <*«- 

represent    about    two-thirds    of    the  the  years  to  come,  my  party  will  have  f®°<ltog    our    own    interests,    but    in 

entire  budget  this  year.  They  will  rep-  the  courage  and  foresight   to  stress  •-'^^  ^  establish  peace  and  stability 

resent    three-fourths    next    year    and  human  capital  in  its  budgets    I  hope  ^  ^^^  world,  and  I  think  this  budget 

probably  four-fifths  by  1987.  we  will  have  the  courage  to  go  to  the  should  be  rejected. 

In  order  to  pay  for  all  of  these,  we  American  people  and  say  that  there  *^-  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
are  gouging  the  poor,  the  politically  are  certain  wise  social  Investments  in  ^^e  gentleman  yield? 
powerless.  And  we  are  stealing  from  the  future  that  must  be  made.  I  hope  Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
our  future  and  the  future  of  our  chll-  that  we  will  go  to  the  people  and  tell  tleman  from  New  York, 
dren  by  slashing  education,  environ-  them  that  until  we  reach  Important  Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
mental  protection.  Important  scientific  agreements  on  arms  reductions  and  man  for  yielding, 
research,  transportation  and  other  Im-  nuclear  proliferation  and  on  reduction  I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
""-f^H^S^V^-^^-ofo  — »  *-4  v.*     .  °^  *™^  ^^  abroad,  we  will  not  have  on  his  statement.  Not  only  is  it  outra- 

The  deficit  forecasts  are  frighteiitag.  the  resources  to  do  what  Is  right  at  geous  but  also  we  just  finished  tabu- 

JT.  ^^v  ^SifiS^H^l^"  "  ^°".V*^  ^^r^-  1*'^  the  increased  taxes  in  the  AspSi 

the  rosy  administration  assumptions  i  am  not  pleading  for  a  return  to  the  bUl.    It   now   comes,   as   of   the   list 

about  economic  growth  and  increases  New   Deal.   We   must   have   new   ap-  amendment  at  10  o'clock,  to  an  in- 

^«ii  *^°^»  wealth    They   are   even  proaches.   We   must   help   our   firms  crease  in  taxes  of  $134.8  billion,  and 

more  frightening  when  you  consider  compete  In  worid  markets.  We  must  now  we  are  cutting  defense  by  that 

that  those  estimates  probably  won't  have  an  economic  game  plan  for  the  amount. 

"I'hls'Sate  is  sad  for  the  Reagan  "BJt'^thlsT budgets  represent  tragic  the  SIS  '*'''  '"""'"^  "^  ^""^  ^°^ 

people  because  their  President  Is  being  retreats  instead.   It  is  too  bad.  The  Mr  stratton  t  th«nir  t h»  «r,f i« 

w"**.'^;;?- J^'^^i  ^^.  ^^^^.  *°''^  ^""^  ''•  American  people  deserve  better.  Per-  mSi  fS^SSiutfon 

He  is  digging  in  his  heel  and,  in  the  haps  when  we  face  up  to  the  disas-  Mr  i  at^a  ilr^  rh«L,«n  t  ^o,h  , 

face  of  expert  economic  advice  from  trous  role  being  played  by  money  in  }"}^^t         Chairman,  I  yield  1 

liberals  and  conservatives  alike,  he  is  politics,  we  wSlf^l  more  inclined  to  f^"^!  *fJ^l.^^""f°^  ^™"  ^*""- 

,  refusing  to  back  off  his  tax  cut  and  his  do  the  right  thing  sylvania  (Mr.  Marks). 

defense  increase.  He  is  trying  to  swim  UntU  then,  the  unemployed,  the  un-  ^  ^-   MARKS.   Mr.   Chairman,   this 

upstream  with  Jack  Kemp  and  down-  deremployed    the   poor    the   elderly  °"^«*  contains  for  1983  a  $98.2  billion 

stream  with  MUton  Friedman  at  the  the  young  and  others  who  need  an  op-  ^^^^^^^-  May  I  say  respectfully  to  my 

same  time.  It  won't  work.  portunity  will  wait  not  so  anxiously  colleagues  that  if  they  think  for  one 

Let  us  face  it:  The  Reagan  admlnis-  for  our  response.  moment  they  can  go  back  and  suggest 

tration  has  thrown  In  the  towel  on  the  The    CHAIRMAN    The   gentleman  ^   ^^^^  constituents   that   they  did 

balanced  budget.  There  is  no  serious  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latca)  has  10  minutes  t^®™  *  ^*^°^  "^  votin«  for  a  $98.2  bU- 

discusslon  within  the  administration  remaining,  and  the  gentleman  from  '*°"  deficit  for  1983,  then  if  that  is  not 

about  achieving  it  in  the  next  several  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  has  3  minutes  Political  suicide  I  do  not  know  what  is. 

years.  remaining.  May    I    respectfully    suggest    that 

Much  of  this  is  happening  because  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  there  will  not  be  chaos  if  a  budget 

the  administration  needs  a  way  to  fi-  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  ^°^  "o*  come  out  of  this  Chamber  to- 

nance  its  unwise  supply-side  experi-  York  (Mr.  Stratton).  night.  We  will  be  here  next  week,  no 

ment  and  its  crazy  policy  of  "more"  on  Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  one  will  be  at  a  great  loss,  and  we  will 

defense  without  asking  "why?"  know  many  of  us  in  the  years  that  the  have  the  opportunity  perhaps  of  forc- 

This  has  been  a  sad  debate  for  most  budget  process  has  been  in  effect  have  ^"8  those  people  in  the  White  House 

Democrats  too..  Many  of  us  have  sup-  felt  that  there  was  some  truth  to  the  ^  finally  take  the  leadership  position 

ported  this  budget  process.  We  have  statement  that  the  only  thing  that  the  that  they  owe  us  and  the  country, 

supported  procedural  changes  over  the  budget  process  has  accomplished  over  I  beg  my  colleagues  not  to  vote  for 

years  to  put  more  fiscal  discipline  in  the  years  is  to  take  money  out  of  de-  this  or  any  other  budget, 

the  process.  We  have  looked  forward  fense  and  put  it  into  social  programs. 

to  some  planning,  priority  setting  and  We  have  seen  that  process  in  effect  '-'  ^^^® 

^^^  iP  ^^^  process.  these  past  few  days.  A  number  of  as-  Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

We  have  not  found  it.  Many  are  dls-  saults  have  been  made  against  the  de-  such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 

Ulusloned  to  say  the  least.  And  many  fense  budget  by  some.  Some  of  those  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 

are  feeling  that  the  Democratic  Party  have  succeeded,  as  we  have  seen  today.  Schneider). 
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Mrs.  SCHNEIDE31.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  coalition  budget 
because  it  represents  one  of  the  lowest 
deficits.  It  is  equitable  and  fair  and  I 
believe  this  body  needs  a  budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  OiHGRICH). 

Mr.  QINORICH.  Mr.  Chairman, 
someone  speaking  for  this  budget  said 
earlier,  "The  worst  thing  that  can 
happen  is  that  we  have  no  budget  this 
evening." 

Now,  why  do  we  need  to  pass  a 
budget  tonight?  I  think  there  are 
three  reasons.  First,  so  that  the  Presi- 
dent can  meet  with  our  NATO  allies 
with  a  sense  of  strength  in  breaking 
the  deadlock  in  Congress. 

Second,  so  the  money  markets  can 
lower  interest  rates  because  Congress 
has  proven  it  can  discipline  its  spend- 
ing. 

Third,  so  consumers  can  start  buying 
because  they  know  what  the  economic 
future  holds,  because  we  have  broken 
the  political  deadlock  over  the  budget. 
So  for  the  President,  for  the  money 
markets  and  for  consimiers.  we  need  a 
budget  tonight. 

But  where  are  we?  All  those  are  ar- 
guments for  a  budget  tonight,  but 
after  2  days  of  the  most  narrow  pork 
barrel  reelection  oriented  spending 
spree,  with  interest  group  after  inter- 
est group  rolling  through  this  Con- 
gress, we  are  now  on  the  verge  of  pass- 
ing a  budget  that  will  lead  to  a  bigger 
welfare  state,  higher  inflation,  a 
bigger  deficit,  higher  interest  rates 
and  a  weaker  defense. 

If  we  pass  this  budget,  we  will  tell 
the  American  consmners  not  to  buy 
anything,  because  we  are  going  to 
raise  their  taxes  so  high  that  they  will 
not  have  the  take-home  pay  to  pay  off 
any  new  purchases. 

If  we  pass  this  budget  we  will  tell 
the  money  markets  to  raise  interest 
rates  because  the  amendments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  have 
gutted  the  budget  process. 

Think  of  it,  when  the  Nation  cries 
for  control  over  spending,  we  tonight 
amended  the  Budget  Act  to  weaken 
our  ability  to  control  spending. 

The  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  may  have  won  tonight,  but 
the  American  people  and  the  Nation 
have  lost. 

Finally,  if  we  pass  this  budget,  we 
are  sending  our  President  to  a  Europe- 
an meeting  with  weaker  defense, 
weaker  budget  control  and  a  clear 
signal  that  this  Congress  lacks  the 
courage  to  face  up  to  its  Nation's 
needs. 

The  only  correct  course  tonight  is  to 
defeat  the  two  remaining  budgets.  The 
Nation  will  not  collapse  with  a  2  week 
wait,  but  the  Nation  and  the  economy 
may  well  collapse  if  in  a  moment  of 
panic  and  a  desire  to  avoid  working 
next  week  we  adopt  a  high  tax,  high 


inflatiod.  high  interest  rate,  big  bank- 
ruptcy. I  lork  barrel  budget. 

Mr.  A  SPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
IVt  mlnjtes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washini  ton  (Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  I RITCHARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
everyth  ng  that  the  last  gentleman 
said  could  have  been  said  against  all  of 
the  proposals  that  we  are  looking  at 
tonight.!  This  is  an  imperfect  world 
and  it  certainly  is  an  imperfect  process 
we  are  in. 

The  question  you  have  to  decide  to- 
night isJare  you  going  to  pass  a  budget 
here  and  send  it  on  to  conference,  or 
are  you  going  to  go  back  to  the  Budget 
Committee  and  do  you  think  you  will 
get  anyiaiing  better  out  of  this  process. 

I  kno\t  some  of  you  do. 

As  yon  know.  I  supported  the  Latta 
budget  [tonight,  but  I  got  into  this 
process  iwith  this  bipartisan  effort  be- 
cause I  i^as  convinced  we  were  going  to 
end  witi  no  budget. 

Now.  Ithe  question  is  can  we'  send 
somethmg  over  to  conference  and  see 
what  can  come  out  of  it? 

Remember  this,  no  matter  what  you 
pass  here,  the  same  people  are  going 
to  be  on  the  conference  and  when  they 
get  into  conference  and  you  think  of 
the  Meinbers,  Just  think,  you  know 
ley  are  going  to  do,  they  are 
work  hard  for  what  they  be- 
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I  Just  believe  that  they  can 
t  of  conference  with  some- 
can  work  with.  I  plead  with 
you,  do' not  let  this  thing  get  stuck  in 
concrete.  Let  us  not  get  in  a  position 
where  we  cannot  pass  anything. 

I  believe  this  bill  has  the  best  chance 
of  getti]  ig  out  of  here  tonight. 

I  urgt  the  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  L  (VTTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Hj  rkin). 

Mr.  1 LARKIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
all  the  ^alk  about  multibillions  of  dol- 
lars for  defense  and  everything  in 
these  t  udgets,  I  almost  hate  to  bring 
up  an  nsignif leant  item  like  $2.1  bil- 
lion: bi  t  in  the  Aspin  budget,  if  you 
will  look  at  it,  there  is  $2.1  billion  that 
they  are  taking  out  of  direct  loans, 
subsidKed  loans,  made  by  the  Federal 
Govermnent.  They  have  exempted 
housing,  which  leaves  the  big  ticket 
items  ^i  agriculture  and  energy.  Sev- 
enty pA-cent  of  those  loans  are  in  agri- 
culture and  energy,  are  farm  loans  and 
loans  t^  rural  electric  cooperatives. 

That  may  seem  like  a  small  ticket 
item  to  my  iu*ban  friends,  but  let  me 
tell  you  this,  you  take  $2  billion  out  of 
those  loans  for  ouj-  crops,  you  take  $2 
billion  out  of  our  loans  for  low  cost 
electrioal  power  to  our  rural  citizens 
and  yqu  have  taken  away  the  crutch 
on  which  they  are  leaning  right  now. 
Our  nnral  people  are  bleeding  to  death 
and  that  $2.1  billion  is  going  to  send 
them  down  the  drain. 


Mr.  LATIA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  Vt  minutes  Ito  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  BETHxrHE). 

Mr.  BETttUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  the  issue  of  the 
deficit,  because  many  Members  tend 
to  look  at  that.  This  particular  propo- 
sition that  U  before  us  now  is  said  to 
have  a  def  idt  of  some  $98  billion.  That 
figure  is  Jusl  not  realistic. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  again 
here  in  thif  Chamber  that  it  is  Just 
practically  limpossible  for  this  Con- 
gress, the  '^ays  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, to  raise  more  than  $18  or  $20  bil- 
lion in  the  first  year.  This  budget  calls 
for  $30  billion  in  taxes  in  the  first 
year. 

a  2340 

That  amount  can  Just  not  be  raised 
unless  Men^bers  here  are  prepared  to 
vote  for  a  laundry  list  of  taxes  that 
would  chok^  anyone,  and  I  read  them 
the  other  night.  But  we  are  going  to 
have  to  rewal  the  student  exemption, 
repeal  the  ^tate  and  local  sales  tax  de- 
duction, thfe  State  and  local  personal 
property  taic  deduction,  and  on  and  on 
through  the  list  of  personal  taxes. 

We  are  g6ing  to  have  to  double  the 
distilled  sprits  excise  tax.  double  the 
tax  on  tobacco,  on  beer  and  wine  and 
telephones  I  and  motor  fuels,  and  the 
10-percent  ^xcise  tax  on  luxuries,  and 
all  of  that  is  going  to  bring  us  up  short 
of  the  mark-  We  are  not  going  to  raise 
that  kind  o(f  revenue  in  the  first  year. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over.  For 
those  who  entertain  the  idea  of  repeal- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  that 
is  not  realBtic.  We  had  two  votes  on 
that  here  in  the  Chamber.  The  other 
body  has  spoken  to  that  issue.  So  we 
cannot  raisi  that  kind  of  revenues.  We 
are  going  (io  fall  short.  The  deficit  is 
going  to  b^  more  like  $110  billion  or 
$120  billion  under  this  proposal. 
•  Mr.  FH^NZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Aspin  budget  resolution  has  also  been 
modified  beyond  the  Intent  of  its  spon- 
sors. Nevertheless,  it  remains  a  high 
spending  biidget,  especially  in  the  out- 
years  of  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 

But  spen^ling  is  not  its  worst  liabil- 
ity. The  r^  flaw  is  that  it  taxes  too 
much.  It  increases  taxes  by  about  $140 
billion.  $30|  billion  of  that  total  in  the 
expect  that  the  House  will 
new  tax  increases  of  that 


first  year, 
not  appro' 
magnitude 
The  ou' 
tounding. 


ear  tax  increases  are  as- 
87  billion  in  new  or  in- 
creased tales  in  1985  cannot  be  done. 
Neither  can  $45  billion  in  new  taxes  in 
1984. 

I  am  not  wedded  to  high  defense 
spending  figures,  but  in  my  Judgment. 
Aspiif  is  a Jlittle  too  tough  on  defense. 
Over  the  3i-year  period  it  gives  $45  bil- 
lion less  tb  national  defense  than  was 
given  in  the  Latta  substitute. 
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All  things  considered,  I  think  the 
Aspin  substitute  is  not  worthy  of  pas- 
sage.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  has  one-half 
minute  remaining. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  certain- 
ly we  cannot  take  this  budget— $87  bil- 
lion will  be  taken  out  of  budget  au- 
thority for  the  Defense  Department. 
The  gentleman  goes  $47  billion  fur- 
ther in  budget  authority  reductions 
than  does  the  bipartisan  recovery  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Oakar  amendment  really  would 
have  crippled  us  in  defense  going  to 
the  Senate.  With  this  kind  of  a  reduc- 
tion of  $87  billion,  we  would  be 
laughed  out  of  the  Senate.  We  cannot 
go  to  conference  with  this  kind  of  a 
budget.  I  urge  its  defeat. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Aspin)  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes  to  close  debate. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Panetta)  to  close  the 
debate. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
Members  for  their  patience  during 
this  budget  debate,  and  to  thank  the 
Members  who  worked  on  the  budget 
that  is  before  you  now. 

I  think  there  are  four  basic  tests 
that  I  ask  the  Members  to  look  at.  I 
would  remind  you  of  those  tests  again. 

The  first  is  the  issue  of  the  deficit. 
While  the  Republicans  may  complain 
about  the  size  of  the  deficit,  the  reali- 
ty is  that  this  budget  has  the  lowest 
deficit  of  all  of  the  plans  that  are 
before  you.  It  is  the  only  deficit  that  is 
below  $100  billion  in  1983,  and  it  has 
the  lowest  deficit  over  the  next  3 
years.  I  think  that  is  an  extremely  im- 
portant point  to  remember  for  all 
Members. 

Second,  it  is  a  fair  budget.  It  does  in- 
clude a  fair  approach  to  entitlements, 
to  discretionary  programs,  to  defense, 
yes  to  defense,  because  we  need  to 
take  a  figure  into  conference  so  that 
we  can  come  out  at  a  rational  level  in 
the  conference.  It  also  contains  a  fair 
figure  on  revenues  which  is  $12  billion 
less  in  total  revenue  raisers  than  what 
the  committee  proposes  and  very  close 
to  what  the  President  himself  recom- 
mended, the  figure  of  $122  billion  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Speaker. 

Third,  it  Is  the  only  package  that 
has  a  productivity  piece  that  looks  to 
the  future,  and  that  it  is  important  if 
this  body  is  going  to  look  to  the  coiui- 
try  and  to  our  society  for  the  future. 

And  last,  and  I  think  very  important, 
this  is  the  only  plan  that  is  now  before 
the  House  that  does  join  Members 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in  an 
effort  to  try  to  arrive  at  some  kind  of 
bipartisanship  in  terms  of  a  budget 
resolution.  That.  I  think,  is  extremely 
important  in  terms  of  the  message  we 
want  to  send  to  the  country,  that  we 


do  want  to  Join  hands  in  trying  to  de- 
velop a  budget  resolution  that  meets 
the  needs  of  the  country. 

This  is  the  only  alternative  that  I 
believe  is  right.  It  is  right  in  terms  of 
the  deficit,  it  is  right  in  terms  of  com- 
passion, it  is  fiscal  minded,  and  it  pro- 
vides for  the  future.  I  urge  yoiu-  vote 
in  support  of  the  Aspin  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Aspin,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

nXCORSED  VOTE 

Mr.      ASPIN.      Mr.      Chairman.      I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were — ayes  137,  noes 
289,  not  voting  6,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  128] 
AYES— 137 


Addabbo 
AluJu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Bereuter 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  <CA) 

Clinger 

Coelho 

Coughlln 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 

Davla 

DeNardis 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

yuactM 

Fazio 

Fyrraro 

Pindley 

Pish 


Albosu 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Applesate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Bafalls 
BaUey  (MO) 
BaUey  <PA> 
Barnard 
Benedict 


Florio 

FoKlietU 

Foley 

Frank 

Frost 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Guarini 

Hall  (OH) 

Hamilton 

Heckler 

Heftel 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jeffords 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastemneier 

Kennelly 

Kogovsek 

LaFalce 

Lantos 

Leach 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Markey 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McCloskey 

McDade 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mikulski 

Mineu 

Minish 

MoaUey 

Moffett 

NOES— 289 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Biaggt 

BUley 

Bonior 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 


MoiU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Ottinger 

PanetU 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roe 

Rostenkowski 

Sabo 

Santini 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Seiberling 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (NJ) 

St  Germain 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Vento 

Walgren 

Williams  (MT) 

WUllams  (OH) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 


Clausen 

Clay 

CoaU 

Coleman 

CoUini(IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyer* 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwlnskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dlxan 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Elrlenbom 

Evans  (GA) 

Fary 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ginn 

<3oldwater 

Ooodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisbam 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hightower 

HUer 


Hlllis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kacen 

Kemp 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Tiphman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (XL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

MaUui 

Mattox 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

PerUns 

Price 

PurseU 

QuiUen 


Rangel 

Regula 

Reuas 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (8D) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

SpeiKe 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 


NOT  vormo— « 


Beard 
Bingham 


Boggs 
Burton,  John 


Chisbolm 
Crockett 


D  2400 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 
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Mn.  Boggs  for.  with  Mr.  Crockett  ac&lnst. 

Messrs.  ROSENTHAL.  YATES, 
BIAOOI.  WAXMAN.  ANNUNZIO. 
DICKS.  ANDREWS,  SHAMANSKY, 
MATSUI.  PARY.  MICA,  and  PITH- 
IAN  changed  their  votes  from  "aye"  to 
"no." 

Mr.  SYNAR  changed  his  vote  from 
"no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  Aspin  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

PAKUAICXNTART  IMQUIRIES 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  parli&mentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
the  Chair  state  as  to  what  the  parlia- 
mentary situation  would  be  as  far  as 
the  vote  on  the  next  substitute  and,  if 
this  fails,  what  position  we  will  be  in? 

As  I  understand  it,  there  would  then 
reocciu-  a  vote  in  the  House  on  the 
committee  bill  as  it  left  the  commit- 
tee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
entertain  a  motion  in  the  committee 
that  the  committee  rise  and  report  the 
base  resolution  to  the  House. 

Then  there  would  be  a  vote  in  the 
House  on  the  original  resolution. 

Mr.  REOULA.  Purther  inquiring, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  vote  that  then 
would  occur  on  the  committee  resolu- 
tion would  be  as  it  left  the  committee 
and  without  any  amendments  that 
were  added  in  the  committee  on  the 
floor:  is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  REOULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  pur- 
suing that  parliamentary  Inquiry  of 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  Just  one  step 
further,  in  the  event  that  the  Jones 
substitute  is  not  successful  and  we 
then  rise  and  report  Jones  as  original- 
ly reported  from  the  committee,  is  it 
correct  that  there-  would  then  be  no 
debate  or  no  discussion  at  that  point? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  statute, 
the  previous  question  is  ordered. 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  ^I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Obey. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
all  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  know 
how  deeply  I  dislike  all  of  the  budgets 
we  have  dealt  with  the  last  2  days.  I 
think  they  are  all  lousy  budgets. 

But  the  fact  is  that  conservatives 
and  liberals  alike  need  to  recognize 
that  we  have  both  been  licked.  The 


fact  is  that  this  is  a  product  that 
nobody  likes  but  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  lass  something  because  all  of 
our  pe  >ple.  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats, ilch  and  poor,  need  a  decision 
out  of  t  tiis  House. 

For  tfiose  who  think  compromise  is 
too  muih  to  bear  at  this  moment,  even 
at  the  end  of  the  process,  I  would 
simply  commend  to  you  George  Ber- 
nard Shaw's  statement  upon  hearing 
that  tlie  Honorable  Joseph  Burgess 
had  given  up  his  seat  in  the  House 
rather  :.han  compromise  on  an  impor- 
tant iss  je.  This  is  what  he  said: 

When  I  think  of  my  own  character, 
smirchec  with  compromise,  rotted  with  op- 
portuni*[i.  mildewed  by  expediency- 
dragged  through  the  mud  of  borough  coun- 
cil and  battersea  elections,  stretched  out  of 
shape  with  wire-pulling,  putrlfied  by  perme- 
ation, w)m  out  by  twenty-five  years  push- 
ing to  I  ain  an  inch  here,  or  straining  to 
stem  a  t  ackrush.  I  do  think  Joe  might  have 
put  up  ivith  Just  a  speck  or  two  on  those 
white  nbes  of  his  for  the  sake  of  the  mil- 
lions of Ipoor  devils  who  cannot  afford  any 
character  at  all  because  they  have  no  friend 
in  parliqinent. 

lid  suggest  that  the  country 
yes  vote,  the  House  needs  a 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
at  this  point  what  is  required 
U  else  is  that  we  all  of  us  show 
lity  about  our  own  belief,  put 
aside  our  differences  for  the  moment, 
and  doi  our  duty,  which  is  to  pass  the 
only  v^icle  which  remains  which  can 
demonftrate  to  the  Nation  our  collec- 
tive sense  of  responsibility. 

I  would  urge  Members  on  both  sides 
of  th^  aisle  to  support  both  this 
amend$f)ent  and.  if  it  fails,  when  we  go 
into  th^  House  to  vote  for  the  original 
committee  bill  because  it  is  the  only 
produd.  left  to  continue  the  process  by 
which  yte  must  make  a  decision  if  we 
care  atabut  our  country. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  <Jhio  (Mr.  Latta)  is  recognized 
for  10  ninutes. 

Mr.  iATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutas  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  MOORE). 

Mr.  MOORE.  My  colleagues,  I  think 
I  have]  come  to  the  conclusion  that  I 
believej  the  House  will  come  to  and 
ty  so  in  a  very  few  minutes, 
time  to  vote  down  the  Jones 
ite,   vote   down   the   biU,   and 
kack  next  week  with  something 
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six  votes  we  have  cast  so  far, 

that  got  the  most  votes  also 

least    amount    of    revenue 

That  was  the  Latta  substitute; 

us  agreed  to  raise  taxes  20  bil- 

worth,  and  that  was  not 

^ough  to  win.  But  I  submit  it 

the  best  you  can  do.  The  one 

haVe  before  us  now  is  150  billion 

worth   of   taxes,   $55   billion 

han  the  measure  that  has  al- 

{otten  the  most  votes  of  any  of 


the  seven  s  ubstitutes  to  appear  before 
the  HouseJ  You  are  putting  us  in  a 
very  difficUlt  position.  We  are  goii^  to 
have  to  coitie  back  with  the  legislation 
to  give  melming  to  these  numbers  we 
are  decidirig  on  tonight.  If  you  have 
got  a  rouglTtime  picking  out  a  budget, 
think  how  ^ough  it  is  going  to  be  when 
we  have  to  vote  on  that  legislation. 

Therefor^,  we  had  better  come  back 
next  week  with  something  that  is  real- 
istic in  the  tax  area,  or  we  are  not 
going  to  I  accomplish  anything.  I 
submit  that  is  a  lot  worse  than  not 
voting  for  \  budget  resolution  tonight. 

Mr.  MAFTTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  Will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  yorth  Carolina. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  |l  think  that  the  gentleman 
is  quite  rlfht.  The  rule  under  which 
we  have  o|>erated  this  past  week  has 
been  indeed  a  testiment  to  democracy. 
It  has  allowed  everyone  to  exercise 
their  priorities,  to  reassure  they  are 
faithful,  but  not  to  come  up  with  a 
budget  th^  can  reduce  the  deficit  to 
where  we  cfm  stimulate  the  economy. 

Certainljf  if  the  Jones  proposal  suc- 
ceeds, theh  it  succeeds,  and  congratu- 
lations. But  if  it  does  not,  we  need  to 
swiftly,  Ntr.  Chairman,  have  some- 
thing on  the  move  to  reassure  the 
people  thajt  we  will  have  a  rule  that 
will  allow  |2  proposals,  not  7,  not  145, 
not  3.  but  2  proposals,  the  best  from 
each  philotophic  side,  to  see  if  we  can 
rally,  to  gdt  a  majority  that  will  bring 
the  deficits  down  and  get  the  economy 
going  again.  This  one  is  not  going  to 
do  it.  1 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yidd  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMpN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  face 
three  choices:  The  Jones  budget,  as 
amended,  the  committee  process,  or  no 
budget.      I 

While  I  pear  a  clap  or  two.  let  me 
tell  you  the  country  will  not  cheer 
that  third  choice. 

What  is  [the  difference  between  the 
Jones  buqget,  as  amended,  and  the 
committee!  product?  In  military,  it  is 
about  a  wfsh.  There  is  some  increase 
in  budget  authority,  reduction  in 
outlay.  The  biggest  change  is  one  this 
body  accepted  overwhelmingly  last 
night.  We  increased  education.  We  in- 
creased medicare  slightly.  We  In- 
creased COLA'S.  By  a  voice  vote  we 
overwheln  Ingly  said  we  want  to  main- 
tain vetert  ns'  programs  at  the  present 
level. 

That,  my  friends,  is  the  difference. 

Mr.  LAT^A.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (M4  PlEPLKR). 

Ms.  FIEpiiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  $150 
billion:  thtt  is  the  tax  base  that  you 
will  be  pacing  if  you  pass  the  Jones 
budget.  $150  bUUon:  $50  billion  over 
the  Latta  budget:  $50  billion  wiU  buy  a 
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lot  of  education,  it  will  buy  a  lot  of 
homes,  it  will  put  a  lot  of  people  to 
work  in  the  private  economy.  $50  bil- 
lion: that  is  what  you  are  really  talk- 
ing about  in  terms  of  the  differences. 

I  would  have  thought  that  at  this 
point  I  would  have  been  extemely  de- 
pressed and  upset,  after  having  spent 
so  much  time  working  on  this  budget- 
all  of  us— but.  instead,  I  feel  renewed 
vigor,  a  hope  for  the  future,  because  I 
feel  that  we  have  an  opportunity  in 
defeating  this  bill  and  defeating  in  the 
final  passage,  to  start  again  and  come 
up  with  a  product  that  is  worthwhile. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pasha yan). 

Mr.  PASHA  YAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  have  always  been  a 
people  of  commonsense  and  have  been 
somewhere  in  the  middle.  The  deficit 
is  very  important.  Nobody  stands  for  a 
balanced  budget  more  than  I  do.  But 
the  deficit  is  not  the  only  subject  we 
are  discussing  here.  We  are  discussing 
the  level  of  taxes,  the  amount  of 
spending,  the  amount  of  the  deficit. 

Speaking  of  being  in  the  middle  on 
these  things,  the  other  side  is  so  con- 
cerned that  the  President  is  asldng  for 
too  much  for  defense.  I  should  like  to 
remind  the  committee  that  the  Latta 
substitute  spends  less  money  in  de- 
fense outlays  next  year  than  the  Jones 
substitute  by  about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
30  seconds  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
C^hairman,  for  the  last  week  we  have 
debated  in  the  this  House  three  tur- 
keys, and  this  is  the  granddaddy  of  all 
turkeys.  This  Is  the  highest  level  of 
spending.  This  is  the  biggest  deficit  for 
the  first  year.  This  is  the  biggest  tax 
Increase.  And  I  will  tell  you  that  doing 
nothing  is  better  than  doing  this.  If 
•  you  pass  Jones,  you  are  sending  a  mes- 
sage to  Wall  Street  that  is  more  of  the 
same,  and  we  will  have  higher  interest 
rates  and  higher  interest  rates,  and  it 
will  not  be  Paul  Volcker's  fault.  It  will 
be  our  fault. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Rokmer). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  look  at  the  numbers. 
Out  of  $356  billion  of  entitlements, 
the  Jones  budget  cuts  $850  million. 
Out  of  the  rest  of  discretionary  spend- 
ing, the  Jones  budget  cuts  less  than  $3 
billion,  and  yet  raises  taxes  nearly  $31 
billion  in  the  first  year.  The  Jones 
budget  is  not  the  best  that  we  can  do. 

Yes,  we  can  send  a  message  to  Amer- 
ica by  defeating  the  Jones  budget.  We 
are  closer  than  you  think.  I  have 
talked  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
and  asked  him,  if  we  tiUTi  all  of  these 
budgets  down,  that  we  continue  to 
meet,  work  on  a  compromise  with  a 
bold  strike,  and  pass  a  budget  that  will 
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help  America  and  not  be  more  busi- 
ness as  usual. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  take  30  seconds  to  correct 
the  record,  and  we  will  produce  the 
quotation  if  necessary. 

The  point  is,  as  I  have  said  here,  and 
in  Oldahoma,  and  elsewhere,  and  as 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  said,  if 
our  vote  were  the  only  vote,  we  would 
make  changes  in  these  budgets.  I 
would  certainly  make  some  changes  in 
this  substitute,  especially  after  some 
of  the  votes  we  have  taken.  But  I  still 
believe  that  this  budget  has  more  posi- 
tive things,  is  more  fair,  and  can  take 
us  into  conference  in  the  best  shape  of 
any  of  the  budgets  before  the  House.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Downey). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ad- 
dress my  friends,  my  progressive 
friends  from  the  Northeast,  in  particu- 
lar my  black  friends.  I  have  supported 
the  Black  Caucus  votes  in  the  years 
that  I  have  been  in  the  Congress.  And 
I  ask  you:  What  will  we  accomplish  if 
we  wait  another  week,  my  friends? 
Very,  very  Uttle.  The  numbers  will 
change  in  a  very  small  way.  We  do 
more  for  children  and  we  do  more  for 
people  in  the  Jones  budget  than  the 
other  budgets  do.  We  recognize,  most 
of  the  Democrats  do,  that  the  Govern- 
ment can  be  a  force  for  change  and 
good  in  this  country.  I  am  not  pleased 
at  all  with  the  compromises  we  have 
made  in  the  Jones  budget.  I  happen  to 
think  we  should  be  doing  more  for 
Jobs,  we  should  be  doing  more  for  the 
elderly,  we  should  be  doing  more  in 
the  way  of  education.  But  if  we  wait 
another  week  we  will  send  the  worst 
possible  signal  to  the  country.  We  will 
accomplish  very,  very  little  and.  in  the 
long  run.  we  will  see  very,  very  little 
change. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
Jones  amendment,  give  this  process  an 
opportunity  to  work.  We  will  work  in 
conference  and  come  out  with  some- 
thing that  is  not  what  we  all  want,  but 
something  we  can  live  with. 
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Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Gramh). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

It  has  been  a  long  road.  Conserva- 
tion Democrats  met  with  the  Speaker 
over  1  month  ago.  I  had  over  12  meet- 
ings with  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones)  to  try  to  work  out  a 
compromise.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  said  in  his 
hometown  paper,  he  was  pushed  to 
the  left.  He  adopted  a  budget  he  does 
not  himself  support.  That  is  in  his 
hometown. 

Let  me  make  this  point.  If  we  vote 
down  these  budgets  today,  that  is  not 


the  committee  process  coUs^Mlng.  We 
go  back  to  the  committee. 

The  question  is,  Is  this  good  enough? 
We  have  had  a  lot  of  people  talking 
about  signals,  we  are  going  to  send  sig- 
nals. Are  we  really  going  to  impress 
Wall  Street,  even  with  a  committee 
budget,  by  cutting  entitlements  $4.2 
billion?  Out  of  almost  $400  billion  in- 
entitlements  and  raising  taxes  $32  bil- 
lion in  1981,  an  8-to-l  Ux-to-spending- 
cut  ratio?  Is  that  going  to  impress 
Wall  Street? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Hx.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  (Mr.  Guckman). 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
after  watching  the  House  I  believe 
only  Houdini  could  come  up  with  a 
lower  deficit  than  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  can  come  up 
with. 

My  colleagues  on  the  left  said  let  us 
come  back  with  another  product. 
What  are  you  going  to  do— cut 
COLA'S?  Of  course  not.  Are  you  going 
to  cut  medicare?  Of  course  not.  Are 
you  going  to  cut  education?  Of  course 
not.  Are  you  going  to  cut  defense?  Of 
course  not.  Are  you  going  to  raise 
taxes  dramatically?  Of  course  not. 

We  are  arguing  and  arguing.  We 
cannot  come  up  with  anything  much 
better  than  this  that  will  pass  this 
House.  So  many  of  my  colleagues 
came  to  be  for  this  balanced  budget 
but  voted  for  all  those  amendments  to 
raise  money,  and  I  claim  this  is  the 
only  budget  that  can  pass.  I  urge  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Kemp). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  yield  to  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thank  my  friend  for  yielding  so  that  I 
might  make  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest as  to  whether  the  gentleman 
who  preceded  him  in  the  well  will  give 
us  an  opportunity  to  show  that  we  can 
do  better— and  the  answer  is  the  same 
as  he  gave— of  course  not. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  several  statements  made 
from  the  floor  tonight  that  those  who 
are  in  favor  of  the  committee  budget 
think  it  is  the  best  compromise  that 
can  be  achieved.  Those  who  are  op- 
posed are  opposed  in  the  main  because 
they  think  the  tax  Increase  of  $150  bil- 
lion is  excessive. 

I  Just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  is  not  Just  a  $150  billion  tax 
increase  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
combination  of  social  security  tax  in- 
creases and  bracket  creep  built  into 
the  progressive  income  tax  system 
combine  for  an  Increase  of  $238  bil- 
lion. The  total  tax  increase  on  the 
American  people  in  the  next  3  years  if 
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the  Jones  budget  is  accepted  will  be 
dose  to  $388  billion.  These  Increases 
so  overwhelm  the  tax  reductions  en- 
acted last  year  that  by  1985  the  net 
tax  reduction  would  be  but  $1  billion, 
$1  billion  is  what  by  then  will  be  a  $4.5 
trillion  economy. 

What  does  this  mean  to  an  American 
famUy?  What  will  it  talce  to  raise  an 
extra  $31  billion  in  1983?  Repeal  of 
major  deductions  such  as  consumer  in- 
terest, student  exemptions.  State  and 
local  sales  and  property  tax,  and  cap- 
ping the  health  insurance  deduction- 
repeal  of  the  final  year  of  rate  reduc- 
tions and  indexing— imposition  of  oil 
import  fees,  doubling  of  excise  taxes, 
repeal  of  safe  harbor  leasing.  These 
are  the  measures  necessary  to  reach 
the  Jones  figure.  The  personal  income 
tax  changes  would  raise  less  than  $10 
billion  in  1983  but  raise  the  tax  on  a 
family  earning  $24,000  by  $1,002.  Is 
this  the  equity  we  seelc? 

I  say  to  my  friend  the  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  that  it  is  not 
the  equity  which  I  seelt  or  which  he 
seelES.  It  is  a  false  step— a  step  made 
because  our  entire  debate  began  in  a 
false  premise  of  the  1982  deficit. 

I  frankly  think  that  the  assumptions 
and  the  baseline  which  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  have  been  wrong  in  many  in- 
stances. They  told  us  the  deficit  in 
1982  was  going  to  be  $119.5  billion. 
Frankly,  according  to  revenues  and 
outlays  so  far.  the  deficit,  according  to 
the  Treasury  Department,  is  closer  to 
$95  billion.  The  assiunptions  are 
wrong  in  1982,  they  are  equally  wrong 
in  1983,  it  is  a  dangerous  climate  in 
which  to  make  decisions  tonight  that 
will  reverse,  indeed  impede,  the  ability 
of  us  to  get  an  economic  recovery. 

The  one  way  to  get  the  deficit  down, 
I  think  everyone  agrees,  left,  right, 
and  center  is  to  make  this  economy 
grow  again— Jobs,  emplojrment, 
growth,  productivity.  And  you  are  not 
going  to  get  that  if  you  put  an  in- 
creased tax  burden  on  the  American 
people  and  American  cities  to  the 
extent  of  $150  billion  or  even  $95  bil- 
Uon  in  the  next  3  years. 

Neither  Wall  Street  nor  Main  Street 
wUl  be  impressed  with  raising  taxes. 
Interest  rates  do  not  fall  with  rising 
taxes:  American  families  do  not  save 
with  rising  taxes.  The  reaction  which 
we  all  hope  to  see  in  the  markets  will 
come  as  total  spending  and  credit  de- 
mands of  the  Federal  Government 
fall. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  will  say  that 
keeping  taxes  low  results  in  higher 
deficits.  During  the  recession  that  is 
true.  But  the  taxes  they  would  raise 
are  a  permanent  drain  on  the  econo- 
my. A  temporary  -deficit,  induced  by 
recession,  can  be  financed  temporarily 
by  borrowing  without  destroying  in- 
centives and  long-term  growth. 

The  high  tax  approach  further  ig- 
nores the  entire  issue  of  monetary 


policy.  Debasement  of  the  currency  is 
the  single  greatest  cause  of  high  inter- 
est ratef  in  this  country.  Failure  to  es- 
tablish the  value  of  the  dollar,  relying 
on  impossible  measures  of  monetary 
aggregates,  has  led  to  instability  and 
chaos.  I 

Earlier  tonight  I  voted  for  the  Latta 
substitute.  I  did  not  vote  for  it  because 
I  supported  its  contents.  It  too  was  a 
high  tak  budget.  It  too  made  unwise 
reductions  in  national  defense,  even 
before  ^e  Oaluur  amendment. 

I  votod  for  the  Latta  substitute  be- 
cause iq  gave  the  House  an  opportimi- 
ty  to  ilssume  control  of  the  budget 
process]  It  failed. 

Now  E  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote 
down  tie  Jones  substitute.  Vote  "no" 
here  and  on  the  committee  resolution 
in  the  ,full  House.  Let  us  send  the 
Budget  I  Committee  back  to  the  table 
with  a  iiew  baseline,  with  a  new  start- 
ing poiit  free  of  the  idea  that  higher 
taxes  will  buy  prosperity. 

There  is  no  way  you  can  get  from 
here  to  there. 

We  riised  taxes  $300  billion  from 
1976  to  1980.  Did  the  deficit  go  down? 
I  would  say  to  my  friends  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  it  did  not  go  down,  it 
went  up. 

Did  interest  rates  go  down  with  the 
huge  tix  increase?  They  went  up.  I 
beg  my  colleagues,  do  not  make  the 
mistake  of  panicking  tonight.  We  can 
come  b^k  here  next  week.  Let  iis  not 
put  the  burden  on  the  American 
people.]  The  deficit  is  not  caused  by 

the    American    people    being    under- 

A   T 

LIRMAN.    The   gentleman 

lo  (Mr.  Latta)  has  1  minute 

and  the  gentleman   from 

la  (Mr.  Jones)  has  3V^  min- 

laining. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
have  more  than  one  speaker? 

Mr.  JDNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  just  have  one  speaker.  Is  the 
Chair  oertaln  that  is  not  \Vt  minutes? 

The  {CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
has  SV^jmlnutes  remaining. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  We  have 
just  one  speaker  left. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  all 
fairness  to  our  chairman,  he  has  been 
quoted  in  the  Tulsa  World  on  May  18 
here  toiiight.  I  kind  of  think  we  ought 
to  lay  It  on  the  record  as  to  what  he 
said  anil  what  he  did  not  say. 

Quoting  from  the  paper. 

"House  Budget  Committee  Chair- 
man Jim  Jokes  said  Monday,  the  $700 
billion  budget  he  steered  through  the 
committee  last  week  lists  too  far  to 
the  left  to  suit  him." 

Let  me  say  the  product  that  now  he 
brings  {before  us  lists  further  to  the 
left. 

Let  i^e  say,  continuing. 

"I  hid  to  go  to  the  left.  Jones  said, 
at  the  press  conference  at  his  local 
office.  If  he  had  the  deciding  vote  on 


the  budget;  Jones  added,  he  would 
Junk  the  committee  plan." 

Now  we  lave  an  opportunity  to  do 
just  that  wuh  his  listing  product. 

Then  he  f:ontinues  in  the  interview, 
and  I  quote!  "What  I  would  hope  to  do 
is  come  ba«k  to  the  middle."  That  is 
what  we  would  hope  for  him  to  do, 
come  back  to  the  middle. 

When  we  come  back  to  the  middle 
we  have  a^  opportunity  to  pass  a 
budget,  otherwise  we  do  not  have  an 
opportunity. 

Mr.  JONBS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  my  remaining  time  to  the 
distinguished  majority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 

(Applause,  Members  rising). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
the  first  vpte  on  the  Latta  amend- 
ment, I  went  to  my  friend,  the  minori- 
ty leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Bob  Michel)  and  I  said  that 
whatever  liltimately  came  out  I  was 
prepared  tol  support. 

I  told  hiih  if  the  Latta  amendment 
should  prei  ail  in  the  end  I  would  vote 
for  it  in  order  that  we  could  send 
something  to  conference  and  that  the 
legislative  process  could  work.  Thus 
the  American  people  could  be  assured 
that  we  were  moving  in  the  direction 
of  adopting  a  budget— maybe  not  one 
that  each  qf  us  would  approve,  maybe 
not  one  th4t  any  of  us  would  approve 
in  all  its  I  particulars.  You  cannot 
produce  a  budget  that  will  be  made  in 
the  persoi^  image  of  each  of  435 
people,  bectiuse  each  of  us  Is  different. 
That  is  what  has  been  great  about  our 
country,  that  we  have  been  able  to 
achieve  unijty  out  of  our  diversity. 

That  is  my  plea  tonight.  Are  we  able 
to  do  that?  Are  we  able,  once  we  have 
had  our  s^y,  and  maybe  not  always 
gotten  oui  way— that  is  what  was 
guaranteed  to  us— then  to  coalesce 
around  whiit  the  majority  has  decided. 
Are  we  able  to  send  to  the  other  body 
something,  admittedly  imperfect,  and 
sit  down  and  compromise  then  with 
them? 

I  would  s  ly  to  my  friends  on  the  Re- 
publican tide  that  a  Republican 
Senate  prcduced  a  bill.  If  what  you 
really  waijt  is  a  bipartisan  compro- 
mise, then  let  us  take  this  bill  and  sit 
down  and  compromise  with  them.  It 
will  be  a  bipartisan  compromise  when 
it  comes  out,  if  you  vote  to  approve 
and  thus  to  send  this  committee  bill  to 
conference] 

The  Senate  bill  must  be  pretty  close 
to  some  ofjthe  things  you  believe  in,  if 
you  are  a  Republican. 

I  want  to  ask  my  friends  in  the 
Black  Caucus,  and  my  liberal  Demo- 
cratic friends,  if  you  want  to  hold  out 
and  try  to  get  something  better,  do 
you  not  u|iderstand  there  are  people 
on  the  Republican  side  who  are  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  what  you  believe 
in  and  who  also  are  holding  out.  Some 
of  the  most  conservative  Members  on 
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the  Republican  side  seem  to  feel  they 
should  be  able  to  vote  as  they  did  last 
year  for  a  $400  billion  cut  in  taxes  over 
these  3  years,  and  still  not  have  to  face 
higher  deficits,  or  not  ever  have  to 
raise  any  revenues  to  compensate  for 
the  loss.  You  simply  cannot  do  it.  of 
course  mathematics  wiU  not  let  you 
have  all  those  choices.  So  let  us  face 
that  fact. 

D  0030 

Let  us  send  a  bill  to  conference  and 
see  what  the  conferees  can  do.  Let  us 
demonstrate  to  the  American  people 
that  we  have  the  capacity  to  give  and 
take,,  to  compromise  a  little  bit. 

Benjamin  Franldln,  while  they  were 
working  out  the  greatest  compromise 
of  all.  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  pleaded  with  his  colleagues 
that  each  "trust  a  little  less  in  his  own 
infallibility."  Henry  Clay  said  "Do  not 
despise  compromise.  It  is  the  cement 
that  holds  the  Union  together." 

What  are  we  doing,  each  of  us  hold- 
ing out  for  the  very  last  scintilla  of 
every  item  that  he  or  she  individually 
and  arrogantly  demands?  We  cannot 
legislate  that  way.  If  there  is  no  coa- 
lescing, we  could  not  have  a  nation. 

What  does  this  say  of  our  nation- 
hood? Was  Kevin  Philips  right  when 
he  wrote  4  years  ago  in  Harper's  maga- 
zine of  the  "Balkanization  of  Amer- 
ica." that  we  have  fallen  apart  into 
smaller  and  smaller  groups,  owing  our 
first  allegiance  not  the  country,  but  to 
some  ideological  flag  or  to  some  small 
social  or  ethnic  or  geographic  group 
and  only  second  to  the  country  as  a 
whole? 

We  have  done  our  best.  It  is  a  long, 
long  process  we  have  come  through.  It 
is  time  now  that  we  come  together  and 
coalesce  and  fulfill  that  prayer,  "con- 
firm our  soul  in  self  control,  our  liber- 
ty in  law." 

rAKUAMENTARY  INQDIHY 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  state  it. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  should 
this  substitute  that  is  now  before  us  be 
defeated,  will  we  then  go  back  into  the 
House  and  have  an  opportimity  to 
vote  on  the  Jones  proposal  as  it  came 
from  the  committee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
entertain  that  motion  in  the  commit- 
tee that  we  go  back  into  the  House. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Oldahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

IiaCOKDBD  VOTE 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 


The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  171.  noes 
253,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
7,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  129] 
AYES— 171 


Addabbo 
AkAka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspin 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Betlenaon 

Benjamin 

Bevlll 

Biacgl 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Coelho 

Coyne.  WUliam 

Daschle 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorian 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evaiu  (GA) 

Pary 

PaaceU 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Plippo 

Plorio 

PogUetU 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord(TN) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

BuTgener 

Burton,  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 


Fowler 
Frank 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

GuarliU 

Hall  (OH) 

Hawkliu 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

High  tower 

Holland 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hutto 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Klldee 

Kogovsek 

LaPalce 

LantoE 

Lehman 

Long (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Lundine 

Markey 

Matsul 

MavTOules 

MazzoU 

McHugh 

Mica 

Mikulakl 

Miller  (CA) 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

Moakley 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Nichols 

Nowak 

NOES— 253 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

CoUliu  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Cralg 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D 'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinakl 


Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Sharuion 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (PA) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Ddall 

Vento 

Walgren 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weaver 

White 

Whltten 

WUllams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Dickinson 

Dixon 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dreler 

Diuican 

Duim 

Dymally 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

&lenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pen  wick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

Fish 

Fithlan 

Foraythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Garcia 


GUman 

Lowery  (CA) 

Roukema 

Gingrich 

Lujan 

Rousselot 

Glim 

Lungren 

RihM 

Goldwater 

Madlgan 

RUMO 

Ooodllng 

Marks 

Santinl 

Oradison 

Marlenee 

Savage 

Oramm 

Marriott 

Sawyer 

Gray 

Martin  (IL) 

Schneider 

Oreen 

Martin  (NO 

Senaenbreimer 

Oregg 

Martin  (NY) 

Shaw 

Grisham 

Mattox 

Shelby 

Ounderson 

McClory 

Shumway 

Hagedom 

McCloskey 

Shuster 

Hall,  Ralph 

McCoUum 

Slljander 

Hall,  Sam 

McCurdy 

Skeen 

Hamilton 

McOade 

Skelton 

Hammerschmldt  McDonald 

Smith  (AL) 

Hance 

McEwen 

Smith  (lA) 

Hansen  (ID) 

McOrath 

Smith  (NE) 

Hansen  (ITT) 

McKlnney 

Smith  (NJ) 

Harkin 

Michel 

Smith  (OR) 

Hartnett 

Miller  (OH) 

Snowe 

Hatcher 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Snyder 

Heckler 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Solomon 

Hendon 

MoUnari 

Spence 

HUer 

Montgomery 

Stangeland 

HlUls 

Moore 

Stanton 

HoUenbeck 

Moorhead 

Stark 

Holt 

Morrison 

Staton 

Hopkins 

Myers 

Stenholm 

Horton 

Napier 

Stokes 

Huckaby 

Neal 

Stump 

Hughes 

NeUigan 

'Tauke 

Himter 

Nelson 

"Tauzin 

Hyde 

O'Brien 

Taylor 

Ireland 

Oxley 

Thomas 

Jacobs 

Parris 

Trible 

Jeffords 

Pashayan 

VanderJagt 

Jeffries 

Patman 

Volkmer 

Jenkins 

Paul 

Walker 

Johnston 

Petri 

Wampler 

Kemp 

Porter 

Washington 

Kindness 

Pritchard 

Weber  (MN) 

Kramer 

PurseU 

Weber  (OH) 

Lagomarsino 

QuiUen 

Whltehurst 

\a.UM 

RaUsback 

WhlUey 

Leach 

Rangel 

Whlttaker 

Leath 

Regula 

Williams  (OH) 

LeBoutlUier 

Rhodes 

Winn 

Lee 

Rlnaldo 

Wolf 

Leiand 

Ritter 

WorUey 

Lent 

Roberts  (KB) 

Wylie 

Levltas 

Roberts  (SD) 

Young  (AK> 

Lewis 

Robinson 

Young  (PL) 

Livingston 

Roemer 

Young  (MO) 

Loeffler 

Rogers 

Lott 

Roth 

ANSWERED  •'PRESENT"- 1 
Weiss 


NOT  VOTING-7 


Bingham 
Boggs 
Burton,  John 


Chlsholm 

Crockett 

Murphy 


Schuize 


a  0040 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mrs.  Boggs  for,  with  iti.  Crockett  against. 
Mr.  Bingham  for,  with  Mr.  Weiss  against. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham).  If  he  were  here, 
he  would  have  voted  "aye."  I  voted 
"no."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

So  the  Jones  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D0050 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
speak  for  10  minutes. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  iinder- 
stood  that  the  request  was  going  to  be 
for  10  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  To  be 
equally  divided. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma.       

Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  have  been 
told  by  my  leadership  to  let  everyone 
have  5  minutes.  What  we  can  learn  in 
5  minutes  on  either  side  that  we  have 
not  learned  in  these  foolish  days  we 
have  been  through.  I  will  never  imder- 
stand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma?   

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  for  20  seconds  only  to  clear  up 
one  matter  of  misunderstanding  that 
happened  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  that 
I  cannot  let  stand  between  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  and 
myself.  There  is  no  Member  of  this 
House  for  whom  I  have  higher  respect 
than  I  have  for  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma,  Jim  Jones.  He  is  first  class 
and  we  are  lucky  to  have  him. 

I  Just  wanted  to  clear  that  up  for  the 
record.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not, 
I  think  earlier  in  the  proceedings, 
under  a  parliamentary  inquiry,  the 
question  was  put  to  the  Chair  as  to 
whether  or  not  there  was  any  debata- 
ble time  once  we  got  back  in  the 
House,  and  of  course  the  Chair  re- 
sponded in  the  negative. 

While  the  vote  was  going  on  one  of 
the  Speaker's  representatives  asked 
me  whether  or  not  I  would  be  willing 
to  agree  to  a  imanimous-consent  re- 
quest to  permit  the  Speaker  to  be 
heard  for  S  minutes,  and  if  time  was 
required  on  this  side  for  another  5 
minutes,  and  I  agreed  to  that  request. 

So.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  is 
why  I  intervened  for  anyone  who 
wanted  to  object  for  whatever  reason. 
It  is  a  good,  honorable  purpose,  to  re- 
spect the  Speaker,  and  when  he  makes 
a  request  of  this  kind,  this  gentleman 
has  got  to  accede  to  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  to  the  Speaker. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  first  of  all  to  pay  tribute  to 
a  man  who  has  Chaired  this  Commit- 


proble 
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tee  tlirough  difficult  and  strenuous 
debate  with  authority,  dignity  and 
f  aimels,  the  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole,  Dick  Bolling  of 
Missouri. 

Oneimonth  ago,  Dick  Bolling  spoke 
on  nafional  television  on  the  state  of 
the  economy.  He  appeared  as  the 
spokesman  for  his  party,  but  his  mes- 
sage and  appeal  went  far  beyond  party 
and  beyond  faction.  He  said  that  the 
of  our  country  are  not 
^ratic  problems,  they  are  not  Re- 
problems;  they  are  American 
If  that  was  true  a  month 
I  is  even  more  true  tonight. 

OurlNation  is  in  a  crisis.  We  see  that 
crisis  In  the  unemployment  lines;  we 
see  Itjon  the  farms;  we  see  it  in  our 
neighlorhoods.  People  are  worried, 
and  wfe  are  all  worried.  Tonight,  here, 
we  ar4  not  here  to  lay  the  blame  on 
anyon^.  There  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around  to  all  of  us,  but  our  frustra- 
tions will  have  no  match  for  the  frus- 
trations of  the  American  people  if  we 
leave  here.  We  are  all  tired  and  frus- 
trated and  I  appreciate  that,  but  what 
a  frustration  will  be  out  there  tomor- 
row when  we  leave  without  a  budget. 

We  have  a  final  opportunity,  we 
have  4  final  vote  to  turn  that  frustra- 
tion i^to  hope;  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Ameri:an  people  that  this  elected 
body  van  perform  its  duty;  that  we  are 
able  to  act  in  their  best  interests.  The 
budget  before  us  is  nobody's  first 
choice.  Surely  It  is  not  my  first  choice. 
No  fiiist  choice  could  win  the  support 
of  th«  majority  of  this  House,  and  I 
ponder  how  we  can  come  back  a  week 
from  now  or  2  weeks  from  now  and 
meet  i  fire  any  different  than  what  it 
has  b(  en  for  the  last  5  days.  We  must 
now  c  loose  between  everyone's  second 
choict  or  we  get  no  budget  at  all. 

To  ny  liberal  friends,  you  all  know 
that  ]  have  been  a  liberal  most  of  my 
lifetir  le.  The  Budget  Committee,  I 
know]  it  takes  too  much  from  the 
social  programs,  it  hurts  them— medi- 
care, housing,  education,  the  nutrition 
programs,  programs  that  I  fought  for 
all  m]  life.  I  say  to  them,  let  us  look  at 
the  a  temative.  If  this  budget  is  de- 
feate< ,  are  we  ready  to  face  a  struggle 
to  save  even  as  much  as  this  budget 
presei  ves?  Ask  yourselves  that.  Where 
are  y<  u  going  to  go  to? 

Adc  Itional  cuts  are  to  many  of  the 
progr  ims  that  provide  for  the  basic 
needs  of  all  the  basic  needs  that 
brou^t  my  party  together:  my  party 
of  conservatives  and  ultraconserva- 
tives  and  moderates  and  progressives 
and  ^berals  and  ultraliberals.  What 
brou^t  us  together  were  the  basic 
needsl  of  this  country  that  happened 
in  the  1930's:  the  problem  of  food,  the 
problem  of  housing,  the  problem  of 
educfi  tion,  the  problem  of  health. 

I  sa  t^  to  my  liberal  friends,  this  is  not 
the  t  me  to  take  the  chance  that  you 
are  g  )ing  to  get  less  than  you  get  to- 
night 


To    my 


acted  in 
argue  wl 
We    all 
thought 
see  how 
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conservative  friends,  this 
budget  takes  too  much  from  defense 
and  it  ralE^  taxes  far  too  much.  Earli- 
er today,  this  committee  passed  an 
amendme<it  which  further  reduced  de- 
fense speijidlng.  I  say  the  same  thing 
to  my  coilservatlve  friends.  By  defeat- 
ing this  budget  you  risk  even  deeper 
defense  cuts  and  larger  deficits.  You 
know,  I  believe  in  the  budget  system; 
you  know!  if  we  did  nothing,  we  know 
the  budgejt  will  be  $184  billion.  We  all 
ood  faith  today.  Sure,  we 
our  own  philosophies, 
our  hearts  and  minds 
e  were  acting  right.  I  do  not 
e  can  get  together,  and  that 
is  one  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  at 
this  partidular  time. 

I  Icnowl  the  Senate  has  passed  a 
budget.  Nbw,  we  come  to  the  moment 
of  decision.  And  to  my  conservative 
friends  and  to  my  liberal  friends,  I  do 
not  know  how  you  get  together.  It  is  a 
long  road]  I  do  not  know  how  you  put 
the  fire  dut,  to  be  perfectly  truthful. 
There  is  ^  wide  difference  among  us, 
make  no  jmlstake,  but  we  can  get  to 
the  conference  table.  The  hour  is  late. 
Most  Americans  are  -retired  for  the 
evening.  JTomorrow  when  they  wake 
up  and  tney  find  out  the  Congress  did 
not  do  lis  job  and  did  not  pass  a 
budget,  I  jwonder  what  their  feeling  of 
frustratioh  will  be  out  there. 

I  wonder  what  it  will  do  to  the  finan- 
cial markets.  I  wonder  what  it  will  do 
to  the  interest  rates.  I  think  we  have  a 
golden  opportunity.  The  opportunity 
is  to  take  the  basic  budget  as  it  came 
out  of  copmittee,  and  in  decency  on 
both  side^  of  the  aisle,  send  it  to  the 
conference  committee  and  see  if  we 
can  do  .the  right  thing  for  America. 

Truly,  I  think  that  is  the  right  thing 
for  Amerilca.  I  do  not  speak  as  a  Demo- 
crat; I  do  not  speak  as  a  partisan;  I  do 
not  speal:  as  a  liberal.  I  just  say  to 
you,  I  thl  nk  this  is  the  best  for  Amer- 
ica that  \<  e  go  and  sit  down  at  the  con- 
ference ts  ble. 

D  0100 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is  recog- 
nized for  6  minutes. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
my  colleagues,  first  I  cannot  refrain 
from  saying  that  it  has  been  many, 
many  a  year  that  I  have  served  in  this 
body  and  [looking  at  the  hour,  1  o'clock 
I  believe  It  is,  and  having  this  institu- 
tion as  orderly  and  as  packed  as  it  is 
gives  you  something  to  be  very  dog- 
gone proi^d  about. 

I  have  jseen  times  in  the  past  when 
this  has  [been,  indeed,  a  very  unruly 
House  and  it  tends  to  get  more  unruly 
as  the  hdur  wears  along.  But  I  think 
all  of  us  have  just  a  little  bit  some- 
thing extra  special  to  thank  ourselves 
about  th<  way  we  have  conducted  and 
acquitteq  ourselves  in  this  very  histor- 
ic debate 
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To  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  share 
your  frustration.  I  sit  over  here  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  with  51  fewer  votes  to 
begin  with. 

As  I  look  at  my  wife  in  the  morning 
over  my  cup  of  coffee  I  generally  say 
"You  know,  even  before  starting,  I 
have  lost  even  before  I  get  out  of  the 
box." 

So  we  knew  that  whenever  we  were 
attempting  to  win  anything  in  this 
House  we  obviously  had  to  have  the 
support  from  the  Democratic  side.  In 
that  bipartisan  substitute  which  we 
put  together  and  worked  doggone 
hard  on.  we  had  192  affirmative  votes. 
That  is  the  largest  number  of  any  of 
those  three  substitutes  that  were  pre- 
sented today. 

The  closest  was  Jones  with  171. 
Aspln  only  got  137. 

What  does  that  tell  you?  My  col- 
leagues know  the  makeup  of  that  192 
was,  in  a  general  sense,  a  more  con- 
servative approach  to  all  of  these 
issues. 

I  contend  that  we  could  have  won 
this  issue  had  not  that  one  amend- 
ment been  adopted,  as  I  alluded  to  ear- 
lier. That  was  that  margin  of  differ- 
ence on  the  margin  that  I  was  talking 
about.  We  lost  it  and  that  is  the  legis- 
lative process. 

I  would  like  to  see,  yes,  something  go 
over  to  the  other  body.  By  the  same 
token,  I  am  not  altogether  that  proud 
of  what  the  other  body  did  when  the 
final  figvu-es  came  in.  I  thought  they 
were  going  to,  frankly,  be  doing  better. 
So  then  we  get  to  that  point  of  what 
we  do  really  comes  out  in  conference, 
and  I  just  happen  to  feel  that  there 
are  those  who  think  it  would  not  be  all 
that  tragic  if  the  process  does  not 
quite  reach  that  attainable  number  for 
passage. 

If  that  is  the  situation  that  exists, 
then,  of  course,  we  have  an  obligation 
•  to  go  back  and  try  again.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  it  maybe  means  moving  just 
a  few  more  degrees  to  the  right. 

There  are  several  people  around 
here  who  have  talked  in  terms  of  a 
freeze,  to  some  degree,  not  a  total  one, 
a  variable  from  that,  and  maybe  that 
is  an  option  that  has  to  be  explored. 

But  it  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
worked  the  process  as  best  we  can  and 
we  do  the  best  we  can  on  the  final 
vote. 

If  perchance  It  passes,  obviously  we 
will  go  to  conference.  If  It  fails,  we 
have  got  to  come  back  to  work. 

But  I  suggest,  in  view  of  the  kind  of 
votes  we  have  had  on  those  three  test 
votes,  the  only  way  there  is  going  to  be 
an  ultimate  agreement  in  this  House, 
if  it  does  not  come  on  this  one  while 
we  are  in  the  House,  is  to  move  several 
more  degrees  to  the  right. 

Having  said  that.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

PARLIAMEMTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
wlU  state  his  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  is  It  in 
order  at  this  time  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  before  a  motion 
is  made  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LETVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
light  of  everything  that  has  transpired 
in  the  last  several  days  and  reflecting 
on  what  things  we  did  and  did  not  do, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  reconsider  its  disapproval 
of  the  Miller  substitute,  as  modified. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
object. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House,  with  the 
recommendation  that  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  areed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resimied  the 
Chair,  Mr.  Bolling,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  345)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983,  1984,  and  1985,  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  concurrent  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  the  concurrent  resolution 
be  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  statute, 

the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
The  question  is  on  the  concurrent 

resolution. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  the 

Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 
Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 

demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  159,  nays 

265,  not  voting  8,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1301 

YEAS— 159 


Akaka 

Bevlll 

DMChle 

AlbosU 

Blanchard 

de  la  Garza 

Alexander 

Boland 

Derrick 

Anderson 

Boiling 

Dicks 

Andrews 

Boner 

Dincell 

Annunzlo 

Bonior 

Donnelly 

Anthony 

Bonker 

Dorgan 

Aspin 

Bouquard 

Dougherty 

AuCoin 

Bowen 

Dowdy 

Bailey  (PA) 

Brodhead 

Downey 

Barnes 

Broolu 

Dwyer 

Bedell 

Brown  <CA) 

Dyson 

Beilenson 

Coelho 

Early 

Benjamin 

Conte 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bennett 

Coyne.  William 

Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 

Kogovsek 

Price 

Evans  (IN) 

LaFalce 

RahaU 

Pary 

Lantos 

Reuas 

Fascell 

Lehman 

Rose 

Fazio 

t Ang (LA) 

Roatmkowskl 

Flippo 

LongCMD) 

Roukema 

Florio 

Lowry  (WA> 

Roybal 

FogUetU 

Luken 

Sabo 

Foley 

Lundine 

Scheuer 

Ford  (MI) 

Markey 

Schroeder 

Powler 

Matsui 

Seiberling 

Frost 

Mattox 

Shamanslcy 

Fuqua 

MavTOUles 

Shannon 

Oejdenson 

Masoli 

Sharp 

Gephardt 

McCloskey 

Simon 

Gibbons 

McCurdy 

Smith  (PA) 

Glickman 

McHugh 

Solan 

Gonzalez 

Mica 

St  Germain 

Gore 

MiUer  (CA) 

Stratton 

Hall  (OH) 

MineU 

Studds 

Hamilton 

Moakley 

Swift 

Hawkins 

MoUohan 

Synar 

Heftel 

Murtha 

Traxler 

Hertel 

Natcher 

DdaU 

HIghtower 

Nelson 

Vento 

Holland 

NichoU 

Walgren 

Horton 

Nowak 

Watkins 

Howard 

Oberstar 

Weaver 

Hoyer 

Obey 

White 

Hubbard 

Ottinger 

Whltten 

Hutto 

PanetU 

Williams  (MT> 

Jeffords 

Patman 

Wilson 

Jones  (NO 

Patterson 

Wirth 

Jones  (OK) 

Pease 

Wolpe 

Jones  (TN) 

Pepper 

Wright 

Kazen 

Perkins 

Wyden 

Kennelly 

Peyser 

Yates 

Kildee 

Pi<*le 
NAYS-265 

Zablocki 

Addabbo 

Dickinson 

Heckler 

Applegate 

Dixon 

Hefner 

Archer 

Doman 

Hendon 

Atkinson 

Dreier 

HUer 

Badham 

Duncan 

Hillis 

Bafalis 

Dunn 

HoUenbeck 

Bailey  (MO) 

Dymally 

Holt 

Barnard 

F,rkart 

Htvkins 

Beard 

Edgar 

Huckaby 

Benedict 

Edwards  (AL) 

Hughes 

Bereuter 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hunter 

Bethune 

Emerson 

Hyde 

Biaggi 

Emery 

Ireland 

Bllley 

English 

Jacobs 

Breaux 

Erdahl 

Jeffries 

Brinkley 

Erlenbom 

Jenkins 

Broomfield 

Evans  (DE) 

Johnston 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans (LA) 

Kastenmeier 

Brown  (OH) 

Fen  wick 

Kemp 

BroyhiU 

Ferraro 

Kindness 

Burgener 

Fiedler 

Kramer 

Burton.  Phillip 

Fields 

Lagomarsino 

Butler 

Findley 

T«tU 

Byron 

Fish 

Leach 

Campbell 

Ftthlan 

Leath 

Carman 

Ford(TN) 

LeBoutUUer 

Carney 

Porsythe 

Lee 

Chappell 

Fountain 

Leiand 

Chappie 

Frank 

Lent 

Cheney 

Levitas 

Clausen 

Garcia 

Lewis 

Clay 

Gaydos 

Uvlngston 

dinger 

Oilman 

Loeffler 

Coats 

Gingrich 

Lott 

Coleman 

Ginn 

Lowery(CA) 

CoUins  (IL) 

Goldwater 

Lttjan 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Ooodling 

Lungren 

Conable 

Grmdlson 

Madigan 

Corcoran 

Oramm 

Marks 

Coughlin 

Gray 

Mattenee 

Courier 

Green 

Marriott 

Coyne,  James 

Gregg 

Martin  (IL) 

Craig 

Grlsham 

Martin  (NO 

Crane.  Daniel 

Guarlnl 

Martin  (NT) 

Crane.  Philip 

Gundenon 

McCIory 

D' Amours 

Hagedom 

McCoUum 

Daniel.  Dan 

Hall.  Ralph 

McDMie 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Hall.  Sam 

McDonald 

Dannemeyer 

Hammerachmldt  McEwen 

Daub 

Bance 

McGrath 

Davis 

Hansen  (ID) 

McKlnney 

Deckard 

Haiwen(OT) 

Minfael 

Dellums 

Harkin 

MIkulaki 

DeNardls 

Hartnett 

MlUer(OB) 

Derwinskl 

Hatcher 

Minlsh 
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MitcheU  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

MolliMri 

Montcomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrlaon 

MotU 

Mycn 

Napier 

Ne«l 

NeUlcui 

O'Brien 

OtMrnr 

Oxiey 

Pmrrla 

PMlwyftn 

Pmul 

Petri 

Porter 

Prltchard 

PurwU 

QuiUen 

ItaUstack 

Rmngel 

Ratchford 

Reculm 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KB) 

Rotwrts  (8D> 
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Roblnaon 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roetner 

Rogers 

Roaenthkl 

Roth 

Rouaselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

SantinI 

Savace 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Senaenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stanceland 

Stanton 


Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jact 

VoUuner 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


PROVli)ING  FOR  ADJOURNMENT 

OP   TOE   SENATE   AND   GIVING 

CONSO^    FOR    ADJOURNMENT 

OP  TfS:  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  a  privileged  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  102)  providing 
for  an  {adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  M^y  27.  1982.  May  28,  1982,  or 
May  29j  1982  until  June  8,  1982,  and 
giving  tiie  consent  of  the  Senate  to  an 
adjournment  of  the  House  for  more 
than  3  ^ys. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent res  >lution,  as  follows: 
S.  Con.  Res.  102 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentalipea  concurring^  That  when  the 
Senate  aAjoums  on  Thursday.  May  27,  1982. 
Friday,  May  28,  1982.  or  Saturday.  May  29, 
1982,  puiBuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  Ma- 
jority Leader  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, it  s^d  adjourned  until  12:00  noon  on 
Tuesday,!  June  8,  1982. 

Sec.  2.  jThat  the  consent  of  the  Senate  is 
hereby  f  iven  to  an  adjournment  of  more 
than  thi  ee  days  to  a  day  certain  by  the 


NOT  VOTINO— 8 


Bingham 
Boggs 
Burton.  John 


Chishobn 

Conyers 

Crockett 

D  0120 


Murphy 
Schulze 


So  the  concurrent  resolution  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


House  ol 
27,  1982. 


nating  ai  June  8.  1982  or  any  day  before 


that  das 


Represei  tatives. 

The  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  con  :urred  in. 

A  mo  ion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabl  e. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  a  bill  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  2535.  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  con- 
current resolutions  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  2575.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act; 

S.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  Senate  resolution  (S.  Res.  179) 
and  House  resolution  (H.  Res.  177)  and 
urging  the  President  to  seek  agreement  at 
the  Versailles  Summit  Conference  that  nu- 
clear supplier  nations  should  export  nuclear 
fuel  and  equipment  only  to  nations  that 
pennlt  full-scope  safeguards;  and 

S.  Con.  Res.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  27,  1982,  May  28,  1982.  or  May  29, 
1982,  until  June  8,  1982,  and  giving  the  con- 
sent of  the  Senate  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  for  more  than  3  days. 


respect 


Representatives  to  begin  on  May 
or  any  day  thereafter  and  terml- 


as  determined  by  the  House  of 


LI  GISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  ^  VRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permiss  on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  ^miGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
for  a  u  janimous-consent  request  with 


to  next  week,  and  to  answer 
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the  author  zation  of  nonperforming 
arts  functio  is  of  the  Kennedy  Center, 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule;  and 
the  authorizations  for  Smithsonian 
Museums  of  African  Art  and  Eastern 
Art,  subject^  to  the  granting  of  a  rule. 

The  house  wiU  adjourn  by  3  p.m.  on 
Priday,  assqming  that  there  would  be 
a  Priday  seskion. 

Adjoununjent  times  on  other  days 
would  be  uinounced  daily.  Conference 
reports  coidd  be  brought  up  at  any 
time  and  any  further  program  will  be 
announced :  ater. 

Mr.  MIC^IEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


MAKING 
THE 
ON 


IN     ORDER     CALL     OP 
SUSPENSION     CALENDAR 
NEXT 


WEDjraSDAY 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  call  of  the 
Suspension  Calendar  be  in  order  on 
Wednesday  {next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqi^est  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wai  no  objection. 


dispensijtg  with  calendar 
wedne^ay  business  on 
wedne;S)ay  next 

Mr.  WRIJOHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  \  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  uiider  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  bejdispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
dat  next.     ' 

The  SPE3AKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wai  no  objection. 


the  question  that  my  distinguished 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  was  get- 
ting ret  dy  to  ask  me. 

I  yiel  d  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Nv'.  Michel)  for  the  question. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  As  a  matter  of  fact.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  woiXld  inquire  of  the  distingfuished 
majority  leader  as  to  what  we  are 
going  to  do  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  wondered  if  that 
was  not  on  the  gentleman's  mind. 

We  a|lJoum  as  per  the  schedule  that 
was  an  lounced  early  this  year  for  the 
Memonal  Day  home  district  work 
period,  returning  on  Wednesday,  June 
2  at  niton,  if  the  unanimous-consent 
request  which  I  seek  shall  be  granted. 

Then  we  will  have  on  Wednesday 
two  bl  Is  on  suspension  and  possibly 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4,  the 
Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act, 
but  v(  tes  will  be  postponed  until 
Thursc  ay. 

The  Bouse  will  meet  at  10  on  Thurs- 
day and  Priday. 

Votes,  if  any,  are  held  over  from  the 
day  bel  ore. 

Ther  we  will  take  up  the  Housing 
and  I  rban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1982,  s  ibject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule; 


IG  THE  SPEAKER  TO 

RESIGNATIONS     AND 

)INT      COMMISSIONS, 

AND      COMMITTEES, 

ISTANDING   ADJOURN- 


AUTHORIl 

accept' 

TO 

BOARI 

NOTWI": 

MENT 

Mr.  WRiGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous]  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing any  adjournment  of  the 
House  until  Wednesday,  June  2,  1982, 
the  Speaker  be  authorized  to  accept 
resignatioii^,  and  to  appoint  commis- 
sions, boards,  and  committees  author- 
ized by  law'or  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?       I 

There  wafs  no  objection. 


ADJOURl 


TO  WEDNESDAY, 
JUNE  2.  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  102.  and  clause  4. 
rule  XVI,  \  move  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  t(>day  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  W  ednesday,  June  2,  1982. 

The  moti  on  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


EXTENDING  EXPIRATION  DATE 
OP  SECTION  252  OP  ENERGY 
POUCY  AND  CONSERVATION 
ACT 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2575)  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of 
section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.    

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  if  he  would 
give  the  Members  an  explanation  of 
the  biU. 

Ui.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  the  House  are  quite  familiar  with 
the  issue  since  the  House  has  voted  on 
it  many  times.  It  simply  is  a  temporary 
extension  of  the  30  days  of  the  anti- 
trust defense  for  our  companies  that 
participate  with  the  American  Govern- 
ment's participation  in  the  Interna- 
tional Energy  Agency  which  will  be 
having  a  couple  of  meetings  in  June. 
The  Senate  passed  it  early  today. 

The  necessity  for  this  temporary  ex- 
tension is  that  other  legislation  in 
which  the  permanent  extension  is  in- 
volved simply  could  not  get  to  the 
floor  partly  because  of  the  budget  con- 
sideration and  we  will  be  taking  it  up 
later.  There  has  not  been  any  substan- 
tive dispute  on  either  side  of  the  aisle 
with  this  issue  at  all.  It  would  be  some- 
what of  an  embarrassment  to  the  U.S. 
Government  and  potentially  damaging 
if  turmoil  should  erupt  in  the  Middle 
East  in  the  next  2  weeks  and  so  the 
wisest  thing  I  think  is  for  us  to  pass 
this  temporary  30-day  extension  and  I 
think  that  everyone  ought  to  be  able 
to  agree  to  that. 

Bto.  BROYHILL.  Continuing  my  res- 
ervation of  objection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  point  out  that  this  bill  is  a 
simple  30-day  extension  of  this  so- 
called  antitrust  defense  which  does 
permit  all  companies  to  work  in  coop- 
eration with  our  Government  with 
this  international  oil  program  and  this 
will  give  us  an  opportunity  to  pass  the 
legislation  for  a  longer  period  of  ex- 
tension with  amendments  in  the 
House  and  also  consider  the  amend- 
ments that  have  been  adopted  in  the 
Senate.  And  I  would  hope  that  the 
House  would  give  approval  to  this  ex- 
tension tonight  since  the  law  does 
expire  on  June  1. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 

to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 

Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bill,  as 

follows: 

S.  asTs 

An  act  to  extend  the  expiration  date  of  Sec- 
tion 262  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act 

Be  it  enacts  by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2S2(j>  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(J))  is  amended  by 
striking  "June  1.  1982"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "July  1. 1982". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


D  0130 

STARTING  OVER 

(Mr.  MOFFETT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  membership  might  have 
some  indication  from  the  leadership  of 
the  Budget  Conunittee  on  both  sides, 
both  majority  and  minority,  or  from 
the  leadership  itself  of  whether  or  not 
there  will  be  action  immediately  to 
begin  to  try  to  put  the  pieces  back  to- 
gether. 

I  think  Members  are  going  to  t>e 
going  home  for  the  weekend,  hopeful- 
ly, and  are  going  to  want  to  report  to 
their  people  as  to  what  is  in  store,  per- 
haps not  specifically,  but  we  would 
like  to  assure  our  people  on  both  sides 
that  the  committee  will  begin  consid- 
eration. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  think  it  is  obvious  from  the 
actions  tonight  that  there  is  quite  a 
bit  of  polarization,  some  of  it  political, 
some  of  it  regional,  some  of  it  philo- 
sophical. I  have  asked  our  Budget 
Committee  staff  to  notify  all  members 
of  the  Budget  Committee.  Democratic 
and  Republican,  for  a  meeting  tomor- 
row, informal,  off  the  record,  to  see  if 
we  can  begin  to  build  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach toward  a  budget.  I  think  it  is 
terribly  important  and  I  have  asked 
members  of  the  Budget  Committee  to 
do  that  and  if  we  can  reach  some  bi- 
partisan consensus,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  bring  out  a  budget  next  week. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  And  what  time  would 
the  gentleman  be  thinking  about  to- 
morrow? 


BCr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  WeU.  not 
8  o'clock. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Well,  there  are  some 
Members  who  would  be  involved,  obvi- 
ously in  plane  schedules  and  all  the 
rest.  Could  we  give  them  some  kind  of 
idea?  That  might  be  helpful. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Well,  we 
have  the  staff  calling.  I  was  thinking 
somewhere  around  midday,  around 
noon.  I  have  asked  the  staff  to  caU 
and  check  the  schedules  and  see  if  we 
can  work  this  out  at  the  convenience 
of  the  Members. 

Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  KEMP.  I  was  wondering  if  the 
chairman  could  tell  us  what  he  plans 
to  talk  aboi'.t  tomorrow,  the  plans  for 
next  week,  is  that  correct,  or  is  it  Just 
an  Informal  meeting  to  discuss  where 
we  go  from  here? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  It  is  an  in- 
formal agenda  to  see  if  there  is  a  basis 
for  building  a  truly  bipartisan  ap- 
proach toward  this  budget. 

I  keep  thinking  there  should  be.  be- 
cause the  country  is  crying  out  for  a 
bipartisan  budget,  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach toward  helping  this  economic 
crisis  and  I  want  to  take  one  more 
time  tomorrow  and  see  if  there  is  not  a 
chance  to  do  that.  We  will  meet  infor- 
mally and  see  if  we  cannot  have  a 
frank  exchange  of  views. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
HON.  JOHN  JOSEPH  MOAKLEY 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the   following   communication 
from  the  Hon.  John  Joseph  Moakley: 
House  of  Represehtatives. 
Washington,  D.C..  May  27,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr., 
77i«  Speaker, 

U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  L  of  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  writing,  with  reference  to 
my  letter  of  May  25th.  to  advise  you  that  I 
have  made  the  determinations  required  by 
the  rule.  Pursuant  to  the  rule.  I  am  today 
complying  with  the  subpoena  for  certain 
records  relating  to  the  official  function  of 
the  Personnel  Committee. 
Sincerely, 

John  Joseph  Moakley. 


H.R.  5158:  IMPACT  ON  ILLINOIS' 
AND  AMERICA'S  ECONOMIES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  growing  interest  in  H.R.  5158. 
which  incredibly  given  its  controver- 
sial nature  was  reported  unanimously 
by  the  House  Telecommunications 
SutxxiRunittee  to  the  full  Energy  and 
Commerce    Committee,    on    which    I 
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serve.  I  am  interested,  personally,  in 
the  Bell  System's  manufacturing  arm. 
Western  Electric,  which  is  a  major 
high  technology  injdustry  and  which 
also  has  a  larte  facility  in  my  district 
and  others  in  my  home  State  of  Illi- 
nois. It  is  a  major  employer  in  my  dis- 
trict; in  fact,  over  the  last  several 
years  it  was  one  of  the  few  plants 
where  employment  increased'  rather 
than  decreased.  Western  Electric  has 
2,965  employees  living  in  the  new  14th 
Congressional  District,  and  they  may 
well  be  adversely  affected  by  several 
provisions  in  H.R.  5158. 

Before  I  cite  those  provisions,  I  want 
to  tell  you  a  little  about  this  techno- 
logically advanced  company.  It  was 
the  world's  first  major  producer  of  the 
64K  random  access  memory  chip 
which  stores  65,536  bits  of  informa- 
tion. Within  a  few  months'  time.  West- 
em  Electric  will  begin  production  of 
the  256K  silicon  chip  that  will  store 
262,144  bits  of  information.  These  very 
chips  are  the  backbone  of  the  data- 
phone  II  modems  produced  at  the 
Montgomery  Worlcs.  a  Western  Elec- 
tric plant  in  my  district  employing 
about  3,000  people. 

Western  Electric's  technology  has 
given  us  the  capacity  for  cellular 
mobile  telephone  service.  It  is  ironic 
that,  though  the  technology  for  this 
cellular  mobUe  phone  service  was  de- 
veloped at  the  Bell  Laboratories  13 
years  ago.  it  is  now  available  in  more 
cities  in  Japan  than  in  the  United 
States.  The  transceiver  imlt  of  this 
service  is  currently  planned  to  be  man- 
ufactured at  Western  Electric's  Mont- 
gomery Worlcs  and  could  mean  ap- 
proximately 1,000  additional  Jobs  for 
Illinois  in  the  year  1986.  H.R.  5158 
would  slow  the  introduction  of  this 
service,  which  is  in  great  demand;  that 
would  delay  and  Jeopardize  the  cre- 
ation of  new  American  jobs.  It  would 
be  an  injustice  to  the  people  of  Illinois 
to  have  a  product  that  was  introduced 
and  put  in  trials  in  our  State  not  pro- 
vide Jobs  in  the  State. 

Western  EHectric  also  has  the  tech- 
nology to  produce  alarm  and  environ- 
mental sensing  services— systems  that 
can  protect  our  homes  and  offices 
from  Ulegal  entry  and  from  fire,  and 
which  can  provide  substantial  savings 
in  energy. 

Western  Electric  is  a  leading  produc- 
er of  Lightguide.  Bell  Labs  and  West- 
em  Electric  Joined  to  develop  and 
produce  Lightguide  systems,  those  sys- 
tems that  carry  communications  on 
beams  of  laser  lights  in  hair-thin 
fibers. 

Technologically,  then.  Western  Elec- 
tric along  with  the  Bell  System,  is  a 
national  resource.  We  need  to  encour- 
age that  resource  to  grow  and  expand 
in  a  marketplace  unfettered  by  artifi- 
cial and  needless  restrictions  and  im- 
neceasary  'Oovemment  regulation. 
Western  Electric  has  a  113-year  histo- 
ry of  success.  In  their  hundreds  of  let- 


ters to  vke.  Western  Electric  employees 
ask  for  iiothlng  more  than  the  ability 
to  compete  fairly— an  ability  which  I 
believe  will  be  undermined  by  H.R. 
5158  in  its  present  form. 

For  example,  H.R.  5158  stipulates 
that  if  Long  Lines  were  to  purchase 
equipment  from  Western  EHectric  it 
would  llave  to  file  the  contracts  of 
sale,  ihj  advance,  with  the  FCC  and 
make  taem  available  to  the  public. 
This  wduld  make  the  terms  of  such 
contracts  available  to  Western's  com- 
petitors. Those  competitors  would  be 
exempt  from  this  requirement. 

The  Western  Electric  plant  in  my 
district  psells  50  percent  of  its  data 
product^,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
to  Long!  Lines— a  business  that  would 
be  put  it  risk  if  the  company  had  to 
provide  information  to  its  competitors. 
I  am  skntical  that  this  requirement  is 
essential. 

Similarly  Long  Lines  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  providing  commercial  in- 
formation or  information  on  specifica- 
tions ana  technical  standards  to  West- 
em  Eleotric  without  also  providing  it 
simultaneously  and  subject  to  the 
identical  terms  and  conditions  to 
Western  Electric's  competitors.  Again, 
however,  Long  Lines  could  provide  this 
information  to  other  manufacturers 
without  having  to  share  it  with  all. 

H.R.  5(158  would  mandate  A.T.  &  T. 
to  report  regularly  to  the  FCC  any  sig- 
nificant change  in  any  technical  re- 
quirement resulting  from  the  specific 
design  or  development  of  any  telecom- 
munications facility  or  product.  This, 
of  course,  necessitates  the  disclosure 
of  West  tm's  technical  data,  and  since 
it  is  pr<  mlnent  in  this  industry  that 
inf orma  ion  would  be  most  useful  to 
its  comp  etitors. 

The  Mil  would  mandate  Western 
Electric  to  license  its  patents  and  tech- 
nical in  ormation.  Any  company,  in- 
cluding those  which  are  foreign 
owned,  with  manufacturing  facilities 
here  in  the  United  States,  could  ac- 
quire such  licenses.  Yet,  it  would  not 
require  fthem  to  reciprocate  to  West- 
em  Electric.  This  is  more  restrictive 
than  thie  terms  of  the  1956  consent 
decree  under  which  A.T.  &  T.  now  op- 
erates. As  you  can  imagine,  this  would 
enable  a  foreign  company  with  a  very 
modest  facility  in  the  States  to  acquire 
Western  Electric's  newest  technology, 
for  instance  Dataphone  II,  and  to 
export  a  back  to  the  United  States.  Of 
course,  with  its  own  low-priced  labor  it 
could  compete  with  Western  Electric 
and  otiier  domestic  manufacturers 
oversea^  as  well  as  here  at  home,  en- 
dangering many  Jobs,  not  only  in  Illi- 
nois but  also  in  other  States. 

My  overriding  concern  is  that  these 
provisiotis  and  the  cumulative  effect 
of  H.R.  5158,  by  design  or  not,  would 
benefit  Western  Electric's  foreign 
competition.  That  could  Jeopardize  the 
Jobs  of  its  employees  who  live  in  my 
district,  my  State,  and  elsewhere  in 


our  country 
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At  a  time  when  our  lead- 
ing domestijc  industries  are  in  fierce 
competition  with  foreign  firms  this 
seems  to  be  ^  reckless  disregard  for  the 
needs  of  this  Nation. 

This  bill  Is  not  in  the  interest  of 
Westem  Electric  or  its  151.500  employ- 
ees throughout  the  country,  nor  is  it 
in  the  best  Interest  of  the  major  tele- 
phone systetn  which  touches  the  lives 
of  a  major  portion  of  the  Nation's  pop- 
ulation at  olie  time  or  another.  Surely, 
this  is  no  way  to  reward  a  company 
that  has  based  its  success  on  its  own 
leading  edge  technology. 

We  cannot  afford  to  put  unnecessary 
and  artificial  restrictions  on  one  of  our 
most  productive  and  successful  compa- 
nies. If  we  virant  competiton.  and  I  do, 
let  us  make  it  competition  of  an  even 
nature.  I  b<lieve  H.R.  5158  as  it  now 
stands  does  not  do  so.  and  therefore  it 
should  be  {  seriously  amended  or 
dropped. 


RELIEF  AND  COMPASSION  FOR 
VICfriMS  OF  CRIME 

The  SPeAkER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  oi-der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FISH,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  President 
of  the  National  Victims  of  Crime,  I 
have  had  occasion  over  the  last  year  to 
discuss  witlit  innumerable  victims  of 
crime  the  Ifrustrations  and  horrors 
that  they  nave  suffered  in  our  crimi- 
nal Justice  jsystem.  The  urgent  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  ad- 
dress these  problems,  which  has  been 
recognized  py  President  Reagan  and 
the  Attome^  General's  Task  Force  on 
Violent  Crime,  was  amply  and  unani- 
mously demonstrated  in  testimony 
before  the  {Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Criminal  Law  this  morning.  The  mes- 
sage from  all  witnesses  was  clear:  The 
time  to  act  is  now.  P^irther  delay  is 
simply  intolerable. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  an  attempt  to  pro- 
vide relief  9n  the  Federal  level,  I  am 
today  introducing  the  Omnibus 
Vlctim-Witr^ess  Protection  Act  of  1982. 
This  bill  is;  a  companion  measure  to 
legislation  uiat  was  the  subject  of  this 
morning's  Rearing  and  which  is  co- 
sponsored  by  41  Senators  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  (S.  2420).  It  is  nearly 
identical,  not  only  to  that  bill,  but  to 
the  provisions  included  in  the  biparti- 
san omnibus  violent  crime  bill  intro- 
duced yesterday,  in  that  it  includes 
the  followii^  major  elements: 

First,  it  i-equires  that  the  presen- 
tence investigation  report  provided  to 
the  judge  include  an  assessment  of  the 
harm  done  to,  or  loss  suffered  by,  the 
victim.         I 

Second,  it]  creates  new  offenses  relat- 
ing to  victvn/witness  tampering  and 
retaliation  |  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  lexisting  offenses  in  chap- 
ter 73  of  title  18. 
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Third,  it  requires  the  Judicial  officer 
to  impose  a  mandatory  condition  on 
pretrial  release  that  the  defendant  re- 
frain from  engaging  in  victim/witness 
Intimidation  and  retaliation. 

Fourth,  it  enhances  the  witness  relo- 
cation and  protection  programs. 

Fifth,  it  permits  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  file  for  a  restraint  against 
victim/witness  intimidation. 

Sixth,  it  authorizes  the  courts  to 
impose  a  sentence  of  restitution  for 
title  18  offenses. 

Seventh,  it  creates  a  cause  of  action 
against  the  United  States  for  damages 
resulting  from  the  grossly  negligent 
released'  of  a  dangerous  offender  by 
Federal  custodial  officials. 

Eighth,  it  establishes  standards  for 
the  fair  treatment  of  victims  of  crime 
in  the  Federal  criminal  justice  system. 

Ninth,  it  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  report  to  Congress  on  the  need 
for  victim  compensation  legislation 
and  legislation  to  prohibit  criminals 
from  profiting  from  their  misdeeds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  bill  does  contain 
some  differences  from  S.  2430,  which  I 
submit  for  my  colleagues'  consider- 
ation. 

First,  it  requires  that  the  presen- 
tence report  include  information  that 
will  be  helpful  in  evaluating  the  resti- 
tution needs  of  the  victim  and  the 
ability  of  the  defendant  to  make  resti- 
tution, including  information  describ- 
ing programs  which  would  facilitate 
his  ability  to  make  restitution. 

Second,  it  makes  it  an  offense  to  at- 
tempt to  retaliate  against  victims  and 
witnesses. 

Third,  my  bill  would  impose  an  addi- 
tional penalty  for  obstruction  of  jus- 
tice offenses  committed  while  a  de- 
fendant is  on  release  pending  trial, 
sentencing  or  appeal.  This  is  similar  to 
a  provision  in  H.R.  4362  as  it  was  re- 
ported by  the  Courts  Subcommittee 
and  should  provide  an  additional  de- 
terrent to  this  particularly  reprehensi- 
ble type  of  bail  crime. 

Fourth,  in  order  to  issue  a  restraint 
against  victim  or  witness  tampering, 
the  court  -must  consider  whether  the 
prospect  of  injury  to  the  victim  or  wit- 
ness in  the  absence  of  a  restraint  out- 
weighs any  injury  that  such  relief  may 
inflict  on  the  defendant's  ability  to 
conduct  his  defense.  The  court  must 
also  consider  whether  other  means  of 
protecting  the  victim  or  witness  would 
be  inadequate.  Because  these  situa- 
tions are  generally  emergencies,  I  do 
not  believe  that  the  courts  should 
have  to  make  specific  findings  with  re- 
spect to  these  concerns  prior  to  grant- 
ing relief.  However.  I  believe  that  the 
court,  at  a  minimum,  should  be  re- 
quired to  give  some  consideration  to 
these  concerns  in  exercising  its  discre- 
tion. 

Fifth,  my  bill  would  also  bring 
within  the  tampering  and  retaliation 
offense  conduct  aimed  at  hindering  an 
individual  from  communicating  infor- 


mation to  a  law  enforcement  officer 
about  parole,  probation  or  release  vio- 
lations. I  believe  that  individuals  who 
report  this  Idnd  of  information  should 
be  protected  like  those  who  report  in- 
formation about  the  commission  of  an 
offense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  the  contro- 
versy that  victims'  compensation  has 
generated  in  the  House  in  prior  Con- 
gresses in  terms  of  budget  concerns, 
my  package  at  this  point  does  not  in- 
clude a  Federal  victims'  compensation 
program.  However,  as  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  such  programs  in  the  past,  I 
am  currently  studying  various  funding 
alternatives  in  this  area  in  the  hope 
that  any  budgetary  obstacles  to  the 
implementation  of  a  Federal  program 
might  be  removed.  I  would  like,  how- 
ever, to  note  my  opposition  to  various 
proposals  which  would  finance  victims' 
compensation  programs  from  the 
excise  tax  on  handguns  and  other 
weapons.  Such  proposals  not  only  in- 
troduce into  the  debate  an  extraneous 
and  unnecessarily  controversial  ele- 
ment, but  they  are  based  on  a  thor- 
oughly unfair  premise— that  law-abid- 
ing citizens  who  pay  these  taxes  are 
responsible  for  the  criminal  misuse  of 
firearms. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the  Om- 
nibus Victim-Witness  Protection  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1982  provides  a 
worlcable  and  bipartisan  solution  to 
the  problems  encountered  by  victims 
of  crime  in  the  Federal  crimiiud  Jus- 
tice system.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  the  effort  to  protect  victims 
of  crime  by  cosponsoring  my  bill.« 


SAFE  HARBOR  LEASING 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempro.  Under  a 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  New  York  (Mr.  Con  able) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  to  reform 
the  safe  harbor  leasing  rules  created 
by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  This  legislation  will  address  mat- 
ters that  have  been  widely  character- 
ized as  abuses,  while  leaving  intact  the 
structure  of  safe  harbor  leasing  that 
was  designed  to  allow  our  basic  capital 
intensive  industries  to  benefit  from 
the  tax  depreciation  rules  we  enacted 
in  1981  for  needed  new  plants  and 
equipment. 

Since  last  fall,  we  have  been  inun- 
dated with  sensational  press  accoimts 
of  a  few  extraordinary  leasing  transac- 
tions. These  perceived  abuses  generat- 
ed many  calls  to  repeal  the  safe 
harbor  rules. 

The  rhetoric  has  waned  sufficiently 
to  allow  the  purpose  and  results  of  the 
safe  harbor  rules  to  be  more  fully  ex- 
amined. As  a  result,  recent  discussion 
has  centered  on  how  best  to  reform 
the  rules  to  eliminate  abuses,  rather 
than  to  repeal  the  rules. 


Even  more  recently,  there  have  been 
suggestions  that  safe  harbor  leasing 
can  be  "reformed"  by  codifying  into 
law  a  series  of  bureaucratically  created 
IRS  requirements  for  a  leverage  lease 
transaction  that  existed  prior  to  1981. 
Such  an  action— even  if  one  or  two  of 
the  old  IRS  rules  were  modified— 
would  mean  repeal— not  reform— of 
the  safe  harbor  leasing  rules,  and  a 
return  to  old  law  and  damage  to  those 
industrial  corporations  which  need  to 
lease-finance  their  capital  equipment. 

In  deciding  to  introduce  this  meas- 
ure, I  took  into  account  the  following 
major  factors: 

First  leasing  is  not  new.  The  tradi- 
tional leverage  lease  that  involves  the 
lessee,  the  equity  lessor,  and  a  debt 
lender,  has  been  a  widely  used  means 
for  transferring  tax  benefits  for  many 
years.  Therefore,  the  1981  act  did  not 
create  the  ability  to  shift  tax  depreca- 
tion deductions  from  one  company  to 
another. 

Second,  safe  harbor  leasing  is  sub- 
stantially more  beneficial  to  an  intend- 
ed beneficiary— the  lessee  which  is  the 
industrial  or  transportation  company 
investing  in  capital  equipment.  The 
old  IRS  rules  on  leverage  leasing  im- 
posed a  series  of  strigent  requirements 
that  often  resulted  in  the  lessee,  the 
real  operating  company,  having  a  rela- 
tively small  portion  of  the  financial 
benefit  of  the  transaction  that  in- 
volved its  assets.  A  range  of  20  percent 
to  40  percent  of  such  benefits  was 
common.  As  much  as  50  percent  was 
virtually  unseen.  Large  percentages 
conversely  went  to  equipment  lessors, 
brokers,  lawyers,  and  accountants. 

Treasury's  intitial  analysis  of  infor- 
mation returns  for  1981  safe  harbor 
transactions  indicates  that  as  much  as 
84  percent  of  the  financial  benefit 
went  to  lessees.  15  percent  to  lessors 
and  only  1  percent  to  brokers,  lawyers, 
and  accountants.  Thus,  under  the  safe 
harbor  leasing  rules  the  intended 
beneficiaries  are  receiving  major  bene- 
fits while  the  transaction  is  still  suff i- 
cently  attractive  to  create  a  large  pool 
of  lessors. 

Third,  as  I  emphasized  earlier,  a 
return  to  the  old  rules  would  be 
repeal,  not  reform.  By  definition,  re- 
placing the  existing  safe  harbor  rules 
with  prior  rules  is  a  repeal  of  the  cur- 
rent rules.  Proposals  to  codify  the  IRS 
revenue  procedures  on  this  matter- 
even  those  making  modifications— con- 
stitute a  return  to  old  law. 

Lessees  who  need  to  finance  their 
capital  equipment  purchases,  plus 
some  companies  that  are  using  safe 
harbor  leasing  to  sell  their  products 
on  an  installment  basis  to  farmers  and 
small  businesses  at  low-interest  rates. 
are  supporting  actively  the  bill  I  am 
offering  today. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  review  this 
legislation  and  to  join  me  in  eliminat- 
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Ing  the  abuses  while  retaining  the 
structure  of  safe  harbor  leasing. 

A  brief  sununary  of  the  bill  follows. 

SmocAKT  or  thi  "Sate  Hakbox  Leasing 
RKroRM  Act  or  1982" 

SECTION  3— LIMITATION  ON  LESSORS 

New  Code  section  59  limits  to  50  percent 
the  amount  of  a  safe  harbor  lessor's  preleas- 
Inc  tax  liability  that  could  be  offset  for  the 
year  by  tax  benefits  acquired  tlirough  safe 
liarbor  leases. 

The  tax  benefits  of  safe  harbor  leases  for 
property  are  determined  by  adding— 

(1)  the  investment  tax  credit  on  the  prop- 
erty, plus 

(2)  the  corporate  tax  rate  multiplied  by 
the  excess  of  ACRS  deductions  over  rent 
income  for  the  property. 

The  preleasinc  tax  liability  is  computed 
by  determining  taxable  Income  and  tax 
credit  amounts  as  filed  on  the  lessor's 
return  and  then  adjusting  those  figures  by 
the  amounts  of  ACRS  deductions,  rent 
income  and  investment  tax  credits  acquired 
through  safe  harbor  leasing. 

To  the  extent  that  a  lessor  has  leasing  tax 
benefits  In  excess  of  the  50  percent  limita- 
tion for  the  year,  the  .lessor  pays  an  addi- 
tional tax  equal  to  that  excess.  This  tax  is 
then  available  as  a  credit  to  reduce  taxes  In 
future  years  when  the  leasing  tax  benefits 
are  less  than  the  50  percent  limitation. 
Thus,  a  lessor  is  denied  the  current  benefit 
of  excessive  leasing,  but  still  realizes  the 
benefit  on  a  deferred  basis. 

SKTION  3— AT  RISK  RULIS 

The  at  risk  rules  currently  applied  to 
closely  held  corporations  that  are  safe 
harbor  lessors  will  be  removed.  However, 
this  will  affect  only  the  activity  of  safe 
harbor  leasing.  The  rules  will  continue  to 
apply  to  all  other  activities  of  the  closely 
held  corporation. 

SECTION  4— LIMITATION  OH  LESSEES  WITH 
rORSION  SOURCE  INCOME 

The  safe  tiarbor  rules  will  be  amended  to 
limit  the  extent  to  which  lessees  with  sub- 
stantial foreign  source  income  can  engage  in 
safe  harbor  leasing.  The  rules  exclude  from 
the  total  of  otherwise  eligible  property  an 
amount  that  is  the  excess  of  foreign  source 
income  over  the  total  eligible  property. 
Thus,  firms  that  have  substantial  income- 
producing  foreign  Investments  will  risk  hit- 
ting the  limitation. 

SECTION  S— MAXIMUM  INTEREST  RATE 

The  Treasury's  regulations  allowing  inter- 
est rates  on  the  debt  obligations  of  leases  to 
exceed  certain  rates  by  up  to  3  percent  will 
be  superceded  by  a  statutory  limitation  that 
disallows  the  3  percent  leeway. 

SECTION  S— EmCnVE  DATES 

The  amendments  made  by  this  Act  will  be 
effective  for  leases  that  begin  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  Act.* 


committ^  are  totally  appropriate 
and  should  be  shared  by  every 
Member  tof  this  body 

The  newly  elected  Constituent  As- 
sembly at  El  Salvador  last  week  passed 
legislation  which  would  seriously  Jeop- 
ardize aj  major  element  of  the  land 
reform  program  which  Is  so  vital  to 
the  establishment  of  a  stable  and 
viable  democratic  government  in  that 
strife-totn  coimtry.  Continuing 
progress!  toward  meaningful  land 
reform  Was  a  central  element  in  this 
Congress  willingness  to  continue  to 
provide  economic  and  military  assist- 
ance to  I  the  government  which  was 
elected  in  March,  and  now  that  reform 
is  being  threatened  by  the  coalition  of 
rightists  which  controls  the  assembly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  administration  and 
this  Cohgress  must  send  a  firm  mes- 
sage to  txie  ruling  coalition  in  El  Salva- 
dor thai  we  fully  intend  to  stand 
behind  the  requirement  for  land  and 
economic  reforms.  Further  U.S.  aid 
will  be  Qontingent  upon  continued  as- 
surances on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration that  land  reform  is  progress- 
ing, as  >  required  by  the  legislation 
which  Drovided  that  assistance  last 
year.  Also  the  required  certification 
must  belmore  than  cosmetic.  It  must 
be  a  realistic  assessment  of  the  extent 
to  which  true  reform  is  progressing. 

Mr.  S0eaker,  if  this  action  by  the  El 
Salvador  Constituent  Assembly  is  any 
indication  of  the  controlling  majority's 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  needed 
programs  of  social  and  economic 
reform  In  El  Salvador,  I  regret  to  say 
that  I  a$i  less  than  optimistic  over  the 
prospects  for  peace,  stability,  democra- 
cy, and  ^economic  Justice  in  El  Salva- 
dor. 
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humane  bill  which  will  bring  order  out 


FOREIGN  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr.   Bereu- 
TKR),  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Member  noted,  with  considerable  in- 
terest, reports  in  today's  newspapers 
that  key  committees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  have  been  critically  reviewing 
the  situation  in  El  Salvador  with  refer- 
ence to  continued  U.S.  aid.  Many  of 
the  concerns  being  voiced  by  these 
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The  S|*EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  as  a  clean  bill  the  Im- 
migration Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1982,  a^  it  was  reported  unanimously 
from  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion. Refugees,  and  International  Law 
on  May  19.  This  new  bill  replaces  the 
version  that  I  introduced  on  March  17. 

I  wai)t  to  extend  my  thanlts  and 
commeifdation  to  my  six  subcommit- 
tee colleagues— Congressmen  Sam 
Hall,  Barnzy  Frank,  George  Crock- 
ett, H4MILTON  Fish,  Dan  LtmcREN. 
and  Bi|x  McCollum— for  their  ex- 
traordiilarily  hard  work  constructing 
this  balanced  piece  of  legislation.  I 
have  been  accused  by  some  of  being  a 
taskmaster  because  of  all  the  hearings 
and  inwstigative  trips  we  have  taken 
as  a  sulfcommittee,  but  our  hard  work 
has  beqn  worthwhile  as  evidenced  by 
this  legislation. 

The  bill  emerged  from  subcommittee 
as   it  entered— a  fair,   balanced,   and 


ences, 
that  some 
leagues  still 
some  portioi 


nt  chaotic   immigration 
in  the  words  of  the 
es,  "not  nativlst,  not 
an." 

ubcommittee,  with  all  of 
its  diversity,  was  able  to  report  this 
bill  tmanimdusly  Indicates  even  more 
strongly  wh$t  I  told  the  House  when  I 
introduced  tiie  original  bUl:  The  issue 
of  immigration  is  so  important  to  our 
Nation  and  the  need  to  reform  our 
laws  is  so  pressing  that  all  party  and 
regional  lojialties,  as  well  as  differ- 
mustl  be  transcended.  I  luiow 
f  my  subcommittee  col- 
have  reservations  about 
of  the  bUl.  But,  to  their 
credit,  theyl  decided  that  even  with 
those  concerns,  the  bill,  on  balance,  is 
one  they  coUld  support. 

I  know  thkt  many  of  my  colleagues 
are  being  iniportuned  by  spokespeople 
for  various!  special  Interests.  These 
spokespeople  oppose  this  bill  citing 
they  have  a  problem  with  one  particu- 
lar part  of  iti  or  another. 

Many  of  the  so-called  informed  spo- 
kespeople, perhaps  because  of  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  subject  of  im- 
migration, have  criticized  the  bill  with- 
out actually  knowing  what  is  in  it. 
Your  Immigration  Sulx^mmittee,  to  a 
person,  has  worked  too  hard  on  this 
bill  not  to  be  entitled  to  a  fuU  and  fair 
hearing  and  an  opportunity  to  make 
improving  amendments  to  the  meas- 
ure as  it  pr^eeds  through  the  legisla- 
tive process] 

All  I  ask  i^  that  my  colleagues  study 
the  bill  carefully  before  reaching  any 
final  conclusions  on  it. 

I  also  ask  my  colleagues  to  keep  in 
mind  that  tn  order  to  pass  immigra- 
tion reform  legislation— and,  frankly,  I 
know  of  no  one  who  argues  that 
today's  law  is  working  well— a  bal- 
anced bill— balanced  substantially  and 
politically— lis  essential.  This  is  the 
exact  kind  pf  bill  your  subcommittee 
has  drafted; 

Your  subbommittee  has  crafted  a 
balanced  bill  which  gives  no  interested 
party  everything  but  gives  all  interest- 
ed parties  something. 

The  bill  tikes  into  account  the  needs 
and  desires  pf  all  groups  in  our  society, 
while  resistmg  the  absolutist  positions 
and  solutions  pushed  upon  it. 

Your  subcommittee  has  crafted  a 
balanced  measure  which  preserves  the 
t>est  traditions  of  our  country  while 
coming  to  grips  successfully  with  one 
of  the  mo<t  vexing  problems  facing 
the  United  States  today:  Immigration. 

Finally,  I  ask  my  colleagues  this  rhe- 
torical quettion:  What  do  those  who 
oppose  the  [subcommittee's  bill  intend 
to  offer  in  lis  stead? 

After  tht  most  exhaustive  set  of 
hearings  ever  held  on  immigration  by 
a  subcommittee,  after  the  profoundly 
detailed  study  of  the  subject  conduct- 
ed by  the  Stelect  Commission  on  Immi- 
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gration  and  Refugee  Policy,  chaired  by 
my  good  friend  Father  Theodore  M. 
Hesburgh.  of  Notre  Dame,  and  after 
extensive  analysis  by  three  successive 
administrations— those  of  Presidents 
Ford.  Carter,  and  Reagan— my  sub- 
committee has  drafted  a  bill  which  in- 
corporates and  blends  together  harmo- 
niously all  the  elements  common  to 
each  of  these  examinations.  Many 
have  groped  for  an  alternative  to 
today's  failed  immigration  system  but 
none  has  found  one  that  is  as  fair  and 
workable  as  is  that  one  produced  by 
our  subcommittee. 

The  administration,  religious  lead- 
ers, business  leaders.  State  and  local 
governmental  officials,  ethnic  group 
leaders,  labor  leaders,  and  Just  plain 
Americans  from  all  across  the  country 
support  our  efforts  to  reform  the  Na- 
tions's  immigration  laws. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  a  summa- 
ry of  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982  as  it  passed  the 
subcommittee  and  is  being  introduced 
today.  My  able  subcommittee  staff  is 
at  Member's  disposal  to  conduct  brief- 
ings on  the  bill  or  to  answer  specific 
constituent  inquires.  Call  them  at  X5- 
5727. 

I  welcome  the  support  of  my  col- 
leagues for  this  bill. 

Summary.— Immigration  Reform  and 

Control  Act  of  1982 

(As  Reported  by  House  Subcommittee  on 

Immigration,  Refugees,  and  International 

Law— May  19,  1982) 

A.  EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS 

Makes  it  unlawful  for  any  employer 
having  four  or  more  employees  to  knowing- 
ly hire,  recruit  or  refer  for  employment, 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  any  alien  not 
authorized  to  work  in  the  United  States. 

Requires  employers  to  have  all  prospec- 
tive employees  show  them,  as  a  condition  of 
hiring,  either:  (Da  U.S.  passport,  or  (2)  a 
U.S.  birth  certificate  or  social  security  card 
and  a  driver's  license,  or  a  state  issued  I.D. 
card,  or  an  alien  identification  document. 

Requires  the  employer,  to  attest  in  writ- 
ing, under  penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  has 
seen  the  necessary  documentation:  requires 
the  employee,  to  attest  In  writing,  under 
penalty  of  perjury,  that  he  or  she  is  author- 
ised to  work  in  the  United  SUtes. 

Any  employer  of  four  or  more  employees 
who  does  not  meet  the  requirements  for 
checking  documents,  signing  the  appropri- 
ate form,  and  retaining  the  appropriate 
form  is  liable  to  a  civil  fine  of  $500  per  em- 
ployee hired. 

States  tliat  wittiin  three  years  of  enact- 
ment the  President  shall  make  such 
changes  "as  may  be  necessary"  to  make  the 
system  more  secure. 

Establishes  a  graduated  penalty  structure 
for  hiring  unauthorized  aliens— first  of- 
fense: $1,000  civil  fine  per  unauthorized 
alien  hired:  second  and  subsequent  offenses: 
$1,000  dvil  fine  per  unauthorized  alien 
lilred:  pattern  or  practice  violations:  up  to 
six  (6)  months  in  JaU  or  $1,000  fine,  or  both. 
Also,  Attorney  General  may  seek  an  injunc- 
tioo  to  stop  pattern  or  practice  violators. 

Requires  an  extensive  outreach  program 
to  Inform  employers,  unions,  and  the  gener- 
al public  of  this  new  law.  AUows  violations 


occurring  during  the  first  six  (6)  months 
after  enactment  to  go  unpunished;  during 
the  second  six  (6)  month  period  the  first 
violation  will  result  in  only  a  warning. 

Gives  vloUtors  a  right  to  a  hearing  before 
a  Department  of  Justice  Administrative  Law 
Judge.  (See  below.) 

Creates  an  affirmative  defense  for  em- 
ployers who  have  complied  with  the  attesU- 
tion  requirements  in  good  faith. 

Makes  it  a  felony  to  produce  or  use  fraud- 
ulent documents  In  order  to  obtain  employ- 
ment or  other  benefits  under  the  immigra- 
tion laws. 

B.  INCREASED  BORDER  AND  OTHER  ENFORCEMENT: 
USER  FEES 

Creates  criminal  penalty  for  bringing  an 
alien  to  the  United  States,  knowing,  or  In 
reckless  disregard  of  the  fact,  that  the  alien 
had  not  received  prior  official  authorization 
to  enter. 

SUtes  the  sense  of  Congress  that  re- 
sources for  border  patrol  and  other  immi- 
gration enforcement  activities  should  be  in- 
creased. 

Allows  Attorney  General  to  impose  fees 
for  the  use  by  aliens  of  border  and  other  im- 
migration facilities  and  services  in  an 
amount  commensurate  with  cost. 

C.  ADJUDICATION  PROCEDURES  AND  ASYLUM 

Creates  United  States  Immigration  Board, 
an  independent  agency  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Six  member  Board  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  with  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate,  with  members 
serving  six  year  terms.  It  may  meet  en  banc 
or  In  panels  of  three  or  more.  It  hears  all 
appeals  from  decisions  made  by  the  Admin- 
istrative Law  Judges. 

Chairman  of  Board  appoints  up  to  seventy 
Administrative  Law  Judges  to  hear  all  ex- 
clusion and  deportation  cases  (including 
those  involving  asylum),  challenges  to  fines 
Imposed  under  the  employer  sanctions  pro- 
visions, and  all  other  matters  heard  by  the 
present  Board  of  Immigration  Appeals. 
Some  of  the  Administrative  Law  Judges  are 
specially  trained  to  hear  asylum  cases. 

Decisions  by  Administrative  Law  Judges 
would  be  reversible  by  the  board  if  not  sup- 
ported by  substantial  evidence. 

No  Judicial  review  In  exclusion  cases 
(except  to  the  extent  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  habeus  corpus). 

No  Judicial  review  of  asylum  matters 
(whether  they  be  exclusion  or  deportation 
cases,  except  to  the  extent  of  constitutional 
right  of  habeus  corns). 

Judical  review  of  non-asylum  deportation 
cases  available  in  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

At  asylum  hearings,  alien  is  entitled  to  an 
open  hearing,  representation  by  counsel, 
and  the  right  to  call  witnesses. 

Aliens  who  attempt  to  enter  the  United 
States  without  proper  documents  can  be 
summarily  excluded  unless  he  or  she  asserts 
some  reasonable  basis  for  entering  the 
United  States  or  claims  asylum,  in  which 
case  the  alien  is  entitled  to  go  before  an  Ad- 
ministrative Law  Judge. 

D.  ADJUSTMENT  OP  STATUS 

Adjustment  of  status  procedure  would  not 
be  available  to  aliens  who  have  violated  the 
terms  of  their  nonimmigrant  visa. 

//.  The  Bill  reforms  legal  immigration  in 

order  to  better  serve  the  national  interest 
A.  Immigrants 

Annual  ceiling: 

"Inmiediate  relatives"  of  U.S.  citizens  and 
'ispeclal  immigrants"  remain  numerically 
unlimited  in  accordance  with  our  historical 
commitment; 


The  overall  yearly  ceiling  on  legal  immi- 
grants is  450,000. 

The  celling  on  numerically  limited  family 
reunification  immigrants  is  375,000,  minus 
the  number  of  "Immediate  relatives"  In 
prior  year.  (For  various  categories  and  allo- 
cations, see  attached  ctiart) 

The  ceiling  on  numerically  limited  inde- 
pendence immigrants  Is  75,000,  minus  the 
number  of  "special  Immigrants"  in  prior 
year.  (For  the  various  categories  and  alloca- 
tions, see  attached  chart) 

Unused  independent  immigrant  numbers 
are  transferred  to  the  family  reunification 
category. 

Except  for  our  contiguous  neighbors, 
Mexico  and  Canada,  the  "per-country  cell- 
ing" for  a  country  will  remain  20.000,  minus 
the  number  of  "Immediate  relatives "  and 
"special  immigrants '  admitted  from  such 
country  In  the  prior  year  In  excess  of  20,000, 
to  a  maximum  of  10.000.  For  Mexico  and 
Canada,  each  country  will  have  a  ceiling  of 
40,000. 

The  ceiling  for  colonies  is  increased  from 
600  to  3,000. 

New  family  reunification  preference  cate- 
gories, along  with  their  share  of  the  total 
ceiling  for  such  categories,  are  as  follows: 

(A)(1)  unmarried  adult  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  U.S.  citizens  (present  first  prefer- 
ence) 15  percent: 

(A)(2)  spouses  and  minor  children  of 
lawful  permanent  residents  (present  second 
preference,  minus  adult  sons  and  daughters) 
65  percent; 

(A)(3)  married  adult  sons  and  daughters 
of  U.S.  citizens  (present  fourth  preference) 
10  percent; 

(A)(4)  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters  of 
adult  U.S.  citizens  (present  fifth  preference, 
minus  married  brothers  and  sisters)  10  per- 
cent; 

Unmarried  children  up  to  the  age  of  26 
can  accompany  permanent  resident  aliens  at 
the  time  they  immigrate. 

Adult  sons  and  daughters  of  permanent 
resident  alien  who  have  petitions  filed  by 
date  of  enactment  will  be  allowed  to  Immi- 
grate. 

Married  brothers  and  sisters  of  U.S.  citi- 
zens who  have  petitions  filed  by  the  date  of 
enactment  will  be  allowed  to  immigrate. 

New  Independent  preference  categories, 
along  with  their  share  of  the  total  ceiling 
for  such  categories,  are  as  foUows: 

(B)(1)  aliens  of  exceptional  ability  will  be 
allowed  up  to  the  celling; 

(BK2)  skilled  workers  needed  in  the 
United  States:  numbers  unused  in  (B)(1); 

(B)(3)  investors  of  $250,000  in  a  new  enter- 
prise creating  at  least  ten  Jobs  in  high  un- 
employment areas,  to  the  extent  practica- 
ble: numbers  unused  in  (BKl)  and  (BK2)  to 
a  maximum  of  10  percent  of  the  total. 

(B)(4)  unskilled  workers  needed  in  the 
United  States:  numbers  unused  In  (BKl) 
through  (BK3); 

(B)(5)  nonpreference  workers,  numbers 
unused  in  (BKl)  through  (BK4)  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  10  percent  of  the  total. 

Labor  certification  can  be  granted  on  the 
basis  of  nationwide  Job  market  data  or  on  a 
case  by  case  basis.  Ortificatlon  must  in- 
clude a  finding  that  sufficient  U.S.  workers 
could  not  be  trained  witliin  a  reasonable 
time. 

Unmarried  Amerasian  children  tmder  the 
age  of  21  at  date  of  enactment  fathered  by 
U.S.  servicemen  in  Korea,  Laos,  Vietnam,  or 
Kampuchea,  have  ttiree  yean  to  come  for- 
ward to  register.  They  can  come  to  the 
United  States  in  unlimited  numbers  if 
adopted  (for  those  under  16)  or  sponsored. 
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qTonsorahtp  requiring  financial  commit- 
ment. Program  runs  for  10  years  and  re- 
QUiret  report  from  Attorney  General  after 
two  years  of  operation. 

Relief  provisions  are  provided  for  certain 
children  and  widowed  spouses  of  employees 
of  international  organizations. 
B.  Nonimmigrants 

Special  procedure  establisbed  for  H-2  sea- 
sonal workers  in  agriculture: 

The  employer  must  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  no  more  than  SO  days  in  advance  of 
need,  asking  for  foreign  workers:  employer 
then  must  attempt  to  recruit  domestic  work- 
ers. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  provide  a  de- 
cision on  the  certification  no  later  than  20 
days  in  advance  of  need:  If  the  petition  is 
denied,  a  review  is  provided. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  determines  that 
a  certain  number  of  qualified  n.S.  workers 
will  be  available  at  the  time  needed,  but  at 
the  determined  time  those  workers  are  not 
qualified  and  available,  an  expedited  proce- 
dure to  determine  need  would  be  av^lable. 

After  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  implemented  a  system  to  track 
the  entry  and  exit  of  nonimmigrants,  the 
State  Department  may  establish  a  three 
year  pUot  nonimmigrant  visa  waiver  pro- 
gram for  five  countries  which  provide  or  will 


provide  $  similar  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  Tike  visa  refusal  and  visa  abuse  rates 
for  the  nationals  of  such  countries  must  be 
minimal,  and  the  visitors  must  have  nonre- 
fundable, »>undtrip  tickets. 

Foreign!  students  who  enter  the  United 
States  after  date  of  enactment  will  not  be 
allowed  tp  adjust  status  or  return  to  the 
United  ^ates  until  they  have  resided  in 
their  hoiie  countries  for  two  years,  unless 
such  a  student  Is  an  immediate  relative  of  a 
U.S.  citizen.  Foreign  students  who  eijtered 
before  date  of  enactment  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  adjust  status,  and  must  leave  the  U.S. 
to  seek  a  f  isa  if  they  wish  to  return. 
///.  lyegalization 

Permanent  resident  status  (not  citizen- 
ship) for  .aliens  who  have  continuously  re- 
sided in  tiie  United  States  since  January  1, 
1978,  ana  who  are  not  excludable.  (See 
below.)    I 

Tempoik&ry  legal  status  for  (a)  aliens  who 
have  continuously  resided  in  the  United 
SUtes  nnce  January  1,  1980,  and  (b) 
"Cuban/ialtian  entrants"  who  were  previ- 
ously giv^  special  legal  status,  and  who  are 
not  excluilable.  (See  below.) 

Persona  receiving  temporary  status  will  be 
able  to  aijust  to  permanent  resident  status 
two  yeari^from  date  of  enactment.  If  they 
have  not  none  so  2V^  years  after  date  of  en- 
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actment,  theiij  temporary  resident  status  ex- 
pires. 

Federally  fi^ded  public  assistance  (other 
than  medical  care,  aid  to  aged,  blind,  or  dis- 
abled, and  for  serious  Injury  or  In  the  Inter- 
est of  public  health)  will  not  be  available  to 
those  in  the  3year  temporary  status  (other 
than  "Cuban/teaitlan  entrants"). 

Persons  wilUnot  be  eligible  for  legalization 
who: 

Have  been  oonvlcted  of  a  felony  or  3  mis- 
demeanors cotnmitted  in  the  United  States; 

Have  assisted  in  political  persecution: 

Have  been  convicted  of  a  crime  involving 
moral  turpitude,  or  2  or  more  offenses  for 
which  senteices  aggregating  5  or  more 
years  were  im  x>sed: 

The  govenvnent  has  reason  to  believe 
seek  to  enterj  for  activities  Inimical  to  the 
welfare,  safety  or  security  of  the  United 
States:  > 

Are,  or  haie  been,  anarchists.  Commu- 
nists, or  who  advocate  the  overthrow  of  the 
govenunent; 

Are  Nazis; 

Would  engage  In  subversive  activities: 

Have  been  |»nvicted  of  a  drug  violation, 
other  than  simple  possession  of  30  grams  or 
less  of  marijuana: 

Are  nonimmigrant  exchange  aliens  sub- 
ject to  a  two  fear  foreign  residency  require- 
ment. 


NUMBERS  AND  TIJPES  Of  LEGAL  IMMIGRANTS  TO  THE  UNITED  STATES 
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WHAT  HAPPEKED  TO  THE 
SAFETY  NET? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
liam J.  CoTNX)  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes.  "^ -^ 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  President  Ronald  Reagan  has 
designated  May  1982.  as  "Older  Ameri- 
cans Month."  I  fully  supiK>rt  this 
action  and  have  consponsored  a  reso- 
lution in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  recognizes  the  contributions  of 
the  senior  citizens  who  make  up  an 
ever-increasing  segment  of  our  society. 
Eighteen  percent  of  Pennsylvania's 
population  Is  over  60  years  of  age. 

Thanks  to  better  health  care,  better 
housing,  better  nutrition,  and  better 
community  services,  Americans  are 
living  longer  today  than  at  any  other 
time  in  our  history.  These  improve- 
ments in  the  quality  of  life  for  older 
Americans  were  brought  about  to  a 
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large  degree  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, ftevious  administrations  real- 
ized thfit  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
along  with  society,  had  a  moral  obliga- 
tion to  linsure  that  the  elderly  could 
and  productive  lives.  These 
are  indeed  necessary  since, 
to  the  1980  census,  one  out 
older  Americans  lives  on  an 
Blow  the  poverty  level. 
I  President  Reagan  outlined  his 
for  Economic  Recovery" 
Joint  session  of  Congress  and 
the  An^rican  people  on  February  18, 
1981,  he  stated,  "we  will  continue  to 
fulfill  $he  obligations  which  spring 
from  ofr  national  conscience.  Those, 
who  through  no  fault  of  their  own 
must  depend  on  the  rest  of  us,  the 
poverty!  stricken,  the  disabled,  the  el- 
derly, all  of  those  with  true  need,  can 
rest  asaired  that  the  social  safety  net 
of  proframs  they  depend  on  are 
exempt  from  any  cuts." 
What!  has  happened  to  that  promise? 


Only  4  months  after  President 
Reagan  made  that  pledge  the  adminls- 
tration-baclied  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  wa«  passed.  The  effect  of  this 
legislation  dn  senior  citizen's  programs 
was  severe.  | 

Food  stamps  were  cut  16  percent. 

Social  sepurity  and  railroad,  civil 
service  and  military  retirement  were 
cut  20  percent. 

Medicare  and  medicaid  were  cut  10 
percent. 

Sharp  reductions  planned  for  social 
security  were  shelved  only  after  a  mas- 
sive protest  by  recipients. 

However,  Ithe  administration  was  not 
content  to  make  life  harder  for  those 
to  whom  hardship  was  no  stranger.  It 
set  out  to  Icomfort  the  already  com- 
fortable tlirough  a  tax  bill  which 
favors  the  wealthy.  The  American 
people  were  assured  by  the  adminis- 
tration that  this  program  of  reduc- 
tions in  fuitds  for  social  programs  and 
tax-breaks  tor  the  wealthy  would  pull 
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the  economy  out  of  its  slump  and  pro- 
vide benefits  for  all  Americans. 

Where  are  we  nearly  1  year  after 
this  program  was  enacted? 

The  Jobless  rate  now  stands  at  9.4 
percent  nationwide— the  highest  rate 
since  the  Great  Depression.  This 
figure  represents  an  increase  of  2.5 
million  people  on  the  Jobless  roles 
since  last  July  when  the  Republican 
program  was  enacted. 

Instead  of  reevaluating  a  program 
that  obviously  is  not  worldng,  the  ad- 
ministration is  simply  offering  the 
American  people  more  of  the  same  in 
its  budget  proposals  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  sum  of  the  new  buiiget  pro- 
posals would  mean  further  misery, 
particularly  for  the  elderly  poor. 

Let  me  cite  a  few  examples  of  the 
impact  of  some  of  these  proposals. 

According  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office,  2.5  million  elderly  who 
now  receive  food  stamps  would  lose 
their  benefits  altogether,  while  an- 
other 66  percent  would  have  their  ben- 
efits reduced. 

Food  stamp  assistance  would  be  con- 
sidered as  income  when  determining 
eligibility  for  housing  assistance. 

Similarly,  energy  assistance  would 
be  counted  as  income  when  determin- 
ing eligibility  for  food  stamps. 

The  cumulative  effect  of  these  three 
proposals  alone  would  leave  many  low- 
Income  elderly  with  a  catch-22  dilem- 
ma. Do  they  choose  to  eat,  stay  warm 
or  have  adequate  housing? 

Unfortunately,  the  litany  of  hard- 
ships the  admininstration's  proposals, 
if  enacted,  would  impose  continues: 

Medicare  would  be  cut  by  another 
$2.4  billion: 

Medicaid  would  be  cut  by  an  addi- 
tional $1.9  biUiou; 

Supplemental  security  income  would 
be  reduced  $286  million  in  1982  and 
$1.1  billion  in  1987. 

Programs  which  are  funded  imder 
the  Older  Americans  Act  would  have 
their  funding  levels  reduced  from  $986 
million  in  1982  to  $652.1  million  in 
1983.  The  title  V  employment  program 
would  be  abolished.  According  to  the 
National  Coimcil  on  Aging  this  would 
cause  80,000  low-income,  elderly  indi- 
viduals to  lose  Jobs  which  enable  them 
to  be  independent  as  well  as  provide 
valuable  commtinity  service. 

Apparently  undaunted  by  massive 
public  support  for  social  security,  the 
administration  appears  ready  to  push 
for  cuts  in  the  program  once  again.  It 
supported  a  measure  adopted  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  which 
called  for  $40  billion  in  unspecified 
cuts  in  social  security.  The  administra- 
tion prefers  to  leave  pinpointing  exact- 
ly where  the  reductions  will  be  to  a 
special  commission  which  will  make  its 
report  after  the  November  election. 

The  message  that  has  been  coming 
through  to  me  loud  and  clear  from  the 
senior  citizens  in  my  district  is  that 


they  simply  cannot  sustain  any  fur- 
ther cutbadcs  in  the  programs  on 
which  they  rely— some  for  the  basic 
necessities  of  life— food,  shelter,  and 
health  care.  This  administration  has 
not  kept  its  promise  to  protect  the 
social  safety  net  of  programs  which 
benefit  the  needy  and  the  elderly. 
This  pledge  has  apparently  been  lost 
in  the  enthusiasm  for  a  stronger  de- 
fense, a  stubborn  commitment  to  an 
economic  program  that  is  not  working, 
and  the  need  to  lower  the  huge  deficit 
brought  about  as  a  result  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies. 

I,  too,  favor  a  strong  national  de- 
fense and  a  lowered  deficit.  However, 
these  goals  cAn  be  achieved  in  ways 
other  than  by  making  further  cuts  in 
needed  social  programs.  In  my  view, 
an  essential  first  step  in  lowering  the 
deficit  is  to  cancel  the  third  year  of 
the  Kemp-Roth-Reagan  tax  cut.  The 
military  budget  also  needs  to  be  given 
as  careful  scrutiny  as  the  social  pro- 
grams which  have  already  borne  their 
share  of  budget  cuts. 

We  must  restore  the  American  peo- 
ple's shaken  faith  in  their  Govern- 
ment as  a  vehicle  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic Justice.  We  cannot  abandon  the 
elderly  and  truly  needy  members  of 
our  socitey.  It  would  be  unconscion- 
able to  attempt  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  at  the  expense  of  America's  el- 
derly citizens. 


LEGISLATION       TO       ESTABLISH 
JOINT    REGIONAL    STRATEGIC 
PETROLEUM      RESERVE      FOR 
UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.   ST   GERMAIN.   Mr.   Speaker, 
late   last   year,    I    introduced   House 
Joint  Resolution  355,  calling  for  the 
President  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  and  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
begin  discussions  with  appropriate  of- 
ficials of  the  Government  of  Canada 
on   the   feasibility   of   establishing   a 
Joint  regional  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve   for    the    United    States    and 
Canada. 

It  is  my  intention  to  reintroduce  this 
resolution  on  June  15,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  in  its  bipartisan  co- 
sponsorship  at  that  time.  In  the  inter- 
est of  providing  my  fellow  Members 
with  some  essential  background  on  the 
regional  reserve  question,  I  ask  con- 
sent that  the  following  background  in- 
formation memorandum  prepared  for 
me,  be  entered  in  the  Record. 
The  memorandum  follows: 

MmORAMDDM 

To  Chairman  Femand  J.  St  Germain. 
Re  background  information  on  a  Regional 
SPR. 
The  following  memorandum  concerns  the 
statutory  basis  for  the  establishment  of  a 


regional  petroleum  reserve  along  with  a 
brief  description  of  the  level  of  regional  im- 
ports and  consumption  patterns  of  crude  oil, 
r^idual  fuel  oil,  and  petroleum  products  for 
several  state  areas.  In  addition,  a  brief  dis- 
cussion Is  provided  regarding  regional  re- 
serve oil  storage  and  capacity  options  for 
these  areas,  and  note  is  made  of  factors  in- 
strumental to  the  consideration  of  various 
long-term  leasing  options. 

STATUTORY  BASIS  POR  A  RSGIONAL  FETKOLEUIf 


Section  157  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (1975)  authorizes  the  creation 
of  a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve.  Subsec- 
tion 157(a)  sUtes: 

"The  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan 
shall  provide  for  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  a  Regional  Petroleum  Re- 
serve in,  or  readily  accessible  to,  each  Feder- 
al   Energy    Administration    (PEA)    Region 

•  •  •  in  which  imports  of  residual  fuel  oil  or 
any  refined  petroleum  product,  during  the 
24-month  period  preceding  the  date  of  com- 
putation, equal  more  than  20  percent  of  the 
demand  •  *  •". 

This  authority  is  clarified  further  by  sub- 
section 157  (b)  and  (c).  Subsection  157(b) 
states  that: 

the  level  of  any  such  Regional  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  shall  not  exceed  the  aggre- 
gate volume  of  Imports  of  such  oil  or  prod- 
uct into  such  region  during  the  period  of 
the  3  consecutive  months,  during  the  24- 
month    period    •  •  •,    in    which    average 

monthly   import   levels   were   the   highest 

•  •  •  *• 

Subsection  157(c)  of  the  law  permits  the 
Administrator  of  FEA  added  flexibility  in 
compljring  with  the  requirements  for  a  Re- 
gional Petroleum  Reserve: 

"The  Administrator  may  place  in  storage 
crude  oil,  residual  fuel  oil,  or  any  refined  pe- 
troleum products  in  substitution  for  all  or 
part  of  the  volume  of  residual  fuel  oil  •  •  • 
stored  in  any  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve 

•  *  *  if  he  finds  that  such  substitution  (1)  is 
necessary  or  desirable  for  puvoaes  of  econ- 
omy, efficiency,  or  for  other  reasons,  and  (2) 
may  be  made  without  delaying  or  otherwise 
adversely  affecting  the  fulfillment  of  the 
purpose  of  the  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve. 

According  to  the  Joint  Explanatory  State- 
ment of  the  Committee  of  the  Conference, 
this  subsection  allows  substitute  storage  of 
crude  oil  or  petroleum  products  without  ex- 
press restriction  on  the  location  of  substi- 
tute storage  facilities,  provided  that  the  sub- 
stitute petroletmi  products  UMTthe  location 
of  the  storage  facilities  will  be  adequate  to 
provide  substantial  protection  against  an 
interruption  or  reduction  in  imports. 

Note:  The  FEA  successor  agency  is  DOE. 

1981  STDDT  OP  RXCIOHAL  mPOKTS 

Subsection  157(a)  of  the  1975  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  requires  DOE 
to  compute  annually  the  level  of  regional 
imports  and  consumption  of  crude  oil,  resid- 
ual fuel  oil.  and  petroleum  productr  DOE'S 
1981  study,  which  is  not  yet  final,  is  baaed 
on  1978  and  1979  data,  because  1980  daU 
were  not  available.  In  the  latter  case,  DOE 
has  found  that  imports  exceeds  20  percent 
of  consumption  only  for  residual  fuel  oil. 
This  occurred  in  the  four  DOE  regions  in 
the  following  table,  thus  each  would  legally 
qualify  for  a  regional  reserve. 
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Under  the  requirement  of  subsection 
157(b),  using  1979  residual  fuel  oil  imports, 
the  i«»»<i«iitn  size  for  the  regional  petrole- 
um reserves  would  be  about  100  million  bar- 
rels. The  oil  could  be  stored  at  one  large  site 
on  the  East  Coast,  or  it  could  be  divided 
among  several  smaller  sites.  When  1981  data 
become  available,  the  DOE  regions  which 
qualify  and  the  twriiwnm  size  of  the  region- 
al reserves  involved  could  be  reduced.  Simi- 
larly, it  is  not  anticipated  that  DOE  regions 
other  than  these  four  wUl  qualify  for  a  re- 
gional reserve  under  EPCA. 

HaOIOHAI.  RXSKRVK  OIL  STORAOK  OPTIONS 

1.  Crude  oiL 

2.  Petroleum  products. 

PACTOM  AFraCmiG  PCntOLKinf  PRODirCT 
STOBAOK 

Some  of  the  lighter  petroleum  products, 
particularly  gasoline  and  Jet  fuel  deterio- 
rate over  time.  Storage  of  these  products  ap- 
pears likely  to  require  product  turnover 
which  cotild  get  the  Federal  Oovemment 
into  the  oil  business.  This  would  not  be  the 
case  with  residual  fuel  oU,  however. 

To  store  residual  fuel  oil,  DOE  would  have 
to  specify  that  the  residuals  have  a  low  pour 
point,  of  perhaps  20  degrees  Fahrenheit.  If 
the  pour  point  were  higher.  DOE  would 
have  to  heat  the  tanks.  Similarly.  In  order 
to  keep  the  residual  fuel  oil  sufficiently 
warm  to  w**"*-**"  the  flow  rate  through 
pipelines,  residual  fuel  oil  storage  tanks  nor- 
mally have  mixers  to  homogenize  the  tank's 
contents  and  the  pipelines  have  Insulation 
Jackets  and  electronic  equipment. 

According  to  the  Committee  Report  on 
HJl.  7014  (the  precursor  to  EPCA): 

"*  *  *  about  70  percent  of  the  Nation's  im- 
ported refined  products  is  residual  fuel  oil 
which  cannot  be  moved  in  a  pipeline  more 
than  a  few  miles.  Therefore,  product  stor- 
age should  be  near  areas  of  heavy  consump- 
tion (i.e.  Northeastern  States)  or  existing 
marine  (ship  or  tMirge)  terminals."  (empha- 
sis added) 

PAcroR  AiracnitG  crusx  on.  storage 

Crude  oil  storage  facilities  would  need 
access  to  marine  terminals  and/or  refiner- 
ies. 

■■OIOMAL  RXSnVB  STORAGE  CAPACITT  OFTIOMS 

1.  Purchase  existing  storage  capacity. 

2.  Construct  new  salt  caverns. 

3.  Construct  above  ground  steel  tank 
farms. 

4.  Long-term  lease  of  existing  storage  ca- 
pacity. 

A  regional  petroleum  reserve  could  accel- 
erate DOE'S  planned  oU  fill  rate  for  the 
final  2S0  million  barrel  segment  of  the  750 
million  barrel  SPR,  if  above  ground  steel 
tanks  are  constructed  or  existing  storage  ca- 
pacity Is  purchased  or  leased.  Barring  a 
crisis  that  substantially  reduces  world  oil 
production,  many  oil  experts  expect  oil 
prices  to  remain  soft  through  the  mid-1980s, 
when  this  regional  storage  capacity  would 
be  available. 


1978 
imports 


97.7 
llt.3 
104.7 

«2.3 
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PACTORS  KpPECTING  PURCHASIHG  EXISTING 
STORAGE  CAPACITT 

1.  It  Is  not  known  whether  sufficient  exist- 
ing storage  capacity  is  available.  Large-scale 
storage  fa<lUtie8  would  be  preferable. 

2.  There  are  no  reliable  cost  estimates  at 
this  time. 

FACTORS  APVVCTING  DEVELOPMENT  OP  NEW  SALT 
I  CAVERNS 

It  is  notlknown  whether  appropriate  geo- 
logical fonnations  are  available  in  or  near 
the  regions. 

Accordine  to  the  Committee  Report  on 
HJl.  7014:! 

"Some  tifoducts  such  as  heavier  grades  of 
residual  oil  are  difficult  to  store  in  salt 
dome  cavons  or  mines  due  to  heating  re- 
quirement!. Therefore,  above-ground  steel 
tank  storake  may  have  to  be  used  for  stor- 
age of  thlsoil." 

It  takes  five  to  seven  years  to  develop  a 
new  storaf^  cavern  to  the  point  of  readiness 
for  oU  fill. 

PACTOR  AP^ECTING  ABOVE  GROUND  STEEL  TANK 
I  PARMS 

In  its  Jilly  1981  acceleration  study.  DOE 
estimated  that  the  site  acquisition,  facility 
design,  and  construction  costs  would  be 
more  than  twice  as  expensive  for  an  above- 
ground  stieel  tank  farm  than  for  a  salt 
cavern  fa<lllty— $9.37  per  barrel  as  opposed 
to  $4.04  per  barrel,  in  real  1981  dollars.  Ac- 
cording to  DOE  estimates,  the  cost  in  real 
1981  dollars  of  four  above-ground  tank 
farms  witi  a  total  of  140  million  barrels  of 
capacity  tovli  be  about  $1.3  billion.  DOE 
estimated  ithe  cost  of  the  140  million  barrel 
Big  Hill  salt  cavern  facUity  to  be  $566  mil- 
lion in  regl  1981  dollars.  In  an  October  19. 
1981  fact  iheet  provided  by  the  Army  Corps 
of  Enginters,  the  estimated  construction 
costs  were  $7.23  per  barrel  for  steel  tanks 
and  $4.04  for  underground  salt  caverns. 

PAI 

After  afout  five  years, 
becomes  tnore  expensive  than  ownership. 
DOE  and  industry  sources  have  stated  that 
steel  tank  leasing  would  cost  about  $2  p«r 
barrel  per  year.  In  contrast,  the  DOE  accel- 
eration report  used  $9.37  per  barrel,  and  the 
Army  CoTps  of  Engineers  used  $7.23  per 
barrel  fo«  constructing  above  ground  steel 
tanks.* 

HONORED  AT  CHI- 
NORTHWEST      HOSPI- 
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APPECTING  LONC^TERM  LEASING 

ut  five  years,  leasing  generally 


pro  tempore.  Under 
I  order  of  the  Houae,  the  gen- 
am  Illinois  (Mr.  AimuNzio)  is 
i  for  5  minutes. 

UO.  Mr.  S(>eaker.  on 
May  15,  the  Me<li(»l  Center  of  North- 
west Hospital,  located  In  the  11th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Illinois,  which  I 
have  the  privilege  to  represent,  gave 


volunteer  service  awards  to  the  follow- 
ing outstanding  Individuals: 

VoLUN  RER  Service  Awards 

16,500-Hour  Guard:  Kay  Kehoe:  14,000- 
Hour  Guard:  [Hiris  Callahan;  10.000-Hour 
Guard:  Lou  Zoflle;'  8.500-Hour  Guard:  Joan 
Carracio;  7,500-Hour  Guard:  Mary  Kurfirst, 
Anne  Markusqen:  7.000-Hour  Guard:  Mary 
Roggetz;  5,000-Hour  Guard/4th  Diamond: 
Frances  PleziaJ  4.500-Hour  Guard:  Elizabeth 
Kaizis.  Hazel  McCHement,  Agnes  Pradzinskl; 
4.000-Hour  CHiard/3rd  Diamond:  Evelyn 
Hahn,  Irene  I&ras,  Hazel  MctHement,  Alice 
Nelson:  3.500-jHour  Guard:  Marie  Hlnce, 
Anna  Hovde.l  Irene  Mandrake,  Sophie 
McGrath.  Virginia  Sobolewskl;  3.000-Hour 
Quard/2nd  Diamond:  Betty  Pullan,  Mike 
Ross.  1 

2.500-Hour  Guard:  Evelyn  Grueterlng, 
Frances  Huth.  Rose  Margentina,  Mary  Mas- 
cari:  2.000-HoUr  Guard/ 1st  Diamond:  Julia 
Feindt.  Cornelia  Rembowskl;  1,500-Hour 
Guard:  Lyndetl  Ayres,  Sally  Baler,  Lillian 
Gents,  Mary  Bane,  Ethel  Hempel,  Lucille 
Iversen,  Corlntie  Timko;  1.000-Hour  Guard: 
Josephine  C^nnone,  Alblna  Dempewolf, 
Helen  Flink,  If  arian  Lischalk.  Ruth  Meindl. 
Britta  Soderllmd.  Roberta  Weber,  Anne 
Zolik:  500-Hoiu-  Pin:  Lea  Betti.  Marian 
Casper.  Antio^ette  DeGroot.  Lillian  Gurke, 
Irene  Hemphill,  Marian  Lischalk.  June 
Mathlsen.  Flt^rence  Nelson,  Kay  Norton, 
Dorothy  Petemen.  Margaret  Watson. 

VOlfniTEER  HONOR  ROLL 

Martha  Agnes.  Aima  Andersen.  Antoi- 
nette Arini.  lirndeU  Ayres,  Sally  Baler.  Lu- 
cille Bauter,  uorralne  Belstner.  Myma  Ber- 
nard. Dee  Bemhauser.  Gene  Betti.  Lea 
Betti,  Genevieve  Beverage.  Josephine  Bo- 
chenek,  Margaret  Bonner,  William  Bonner, 
Frances  Bram^  Jeanne  Buchholz,  Chris  Cal- 
lahan, Josephine  Cannone,  Josephine  Car- 
Una,  Joan  Carracio,  Marian  Casper,  Joaiui 
Cassata.  May  Chada,  Lillian  Chase,  Ange- 
line  Christie,  Mary  Conley,  Alice  Corrlgan. 
Anna  Dachtler,  Leona  Davis.  Philomena 
Dechiistopher,  Antionette  DeOroot,  Helen 
I>eMarco,  Albina  Dempewolf,  Fran  Den- 
ardo,  Melanie  Dubiel,  C^rtrude  Fabach.  Lo- 
retta  Pay.  Julja  Feindt.  Loretta  Flcht.  Clare 
Fitko,  Helen  Flink,  Marie  Galbreath.  Lillian 
Oentz.  1 

Antonette  'Giovannoni,  Dorothy  Gos- 
mann.  Johanna  Grabow,  Clara  Oramann, 
Evelyn  Oruelering,  Lillian  Gurke,  Evelyn 
Hahn,  Margaiete  Haines,  Mary  Hane,  Ethel 
Hempel.  Iren^  HemphiU,  Joyce  Hill.  Ii£ary 
Hill.  Marie  Hince,  Coletta  Hitzelberger. 
Dorothy  Honn,  Beth  Hogstrom.  Elizabeth 
Holt,  Anna  Hovde,  Frances  Huth.  Lucille 
Iversen,  Marts  Interrante,  Irene  Johanson. 
Naomi  John  ion.  Josephine  Kail.  Irene 
Karas.  Betty  ^arzis.  Kay  Kehoe.  CeUa  Kir- 


stein,  Mary  Kolle,  PriscUU  Konecki.  Mary 
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Kopec,  Norma  Kraszewskl,  Adeline  Kuczma, 
Mary  Kurfirst.  Ann  LaMantia,  Bemlce 
Lawler.  Oerald  Leonard.  Mary  Lewald, 
Marian  Lischalk.  Vito  Loiacono.  Beatrice 
Lundean.  Patricia  Majean,  Louise  MaUmga. 

Josephine  Mallnowski,  Irene  Mandrake, 
Rose  Margentina,  Ann  Markuasen.  Mary 
Mascari,  June  Mathlsen,  Ruth  Meindl. 
Louise  Mendldno,  Alberta  Metz,  Erika 
Metzger.  Ruth  Milich,  Mary  MltcheU,  Joan 
Moore,  Dorothy  Mueller,  Cynthia  Mulcare, 
Helen  Mundo.  Edna  Murray,  Hazel  McCle- 
ment.  Dorothy  McOovem.  Sophie  McOrath, 
Catherine  Naughton,  Agnes  Nellis,  Alice 
Nelson.  Florence  Nelson,  Kay  Norton.  Kevin 
O'Donnell,  Mary  O'Kane,  Mary  Papa.  Ella 
Parelius,  Betty  Paullan,  Tonl  Pawlowski, 
Mary  Pelton.  Sam  Perrone,  Dorothy  Peter- 
son, Frances  Plezla,  Bessie  Posner.  Agnes 
PnuWnski.  Bessie  Ritsiarmos,  Marie  Rebel, 
Cornelia  Rembowskl,  Vicky  Riche,  Loretta 
Rock,  Mary  Roggetz.  Mike  Ross. 

Mabel  Rupany.  Margaret  Salce.  Irene  Sa- 
lerno. Mary  Sanders.  Laura  Schultz.  Geri 
Seaton,  Eleanor  Seurbom.  Lorraine  Smith. 
Jeanette  Snyder.  Virginia  Sobolewskl.  BritU 
Soderlund.  Lyn  Sologub.  Molly  Steward, 
Ron  Tabert,  Debra  Till,  Corinne  Timko,  Ro- 
salie Todd,  Irene  Tumbarello,  Ida  UUo,  Kay 
Ulrich,  Florence  Urban,  Oeorgann  Van- 
durme,  Margaret  Watson,  Roberta  Weber, 
Doris  Webster,  Julie  Weidenhof f .  Elmira 
Welhaven.  Bemlce  Willing,  Helen  Zac- 
zynski.  Lou  Zoelle.  Anne  Zolik. 

4  Volunteers  will  receive  3  Stars  (300 
Hours),  17  Volunteers  will  receive  2  Stars 
(200  Hours).  23  Volunteers  will  receive  1 
Star  (100  Hours).  24  Volunteers  will  receive 
Certificates  for  Service  under  100  Hours. 

During  the  past  year  our  senior  volunteers 
have  served  approximately  40.500  hours. 
Their  dedication  and  loyalty  is  sincerely  ap- 
preciated by  everyone  at  The  Medical 
Center  of  Northwest  Hospital. 

Our  sincere  sympathy  to  the  family  of 
Hulda  Davis  who  passed  away  October  16th. 
1981.  She  will  be  missed  by  her  fellow  volun- 
teers. 

I  attended  the  luncheon  at  Di  Leo's 
Restaurant  in  Chicago  and  had  the 
honor  of  distributing  pins  to  those 
who  had  earned  them.  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  that  there  are  literally 
thousands  of  volunteers,  such  as  those 
who  are  mentioned  above,  who  have 
been  working  selflessly  and  with  dedi- 
cation in  behalf  of  the  sick  and  the 
needy  in  communities  throughout 
America.  The  services  of  these  volun- 
teers help  to  reduce  the  cost  of  hospi- 
tal care  and  are  rendered  in  the  time- 
honored  American  tradition  of  individ- 
uals helping  on  a  voluntary  basis  their 
fellow  citizens  who  may  be  in  need. 

Again,  I  congratulate  these  volun- 
teers, the  officers  and  members  of  the 
women's  auxiliary.  Peter  Rusin,  the 
administrator  of  Northwest  Hospital; 
along  with  his  staff,  on  their  inspira- 
tional service  to  their  community.  The 
program  of  the  13  annual  volimteer 
awards  presentations  follows: 
Program 

WBLCOlfk  AODKXSS 

Mrs.  Lyn  Keams.  Director  of  Volunteers. 

invocation 
Father  Elder  Senesac,  Hospital  Chaplain. 


GT7X8T  SPEAKER 

Honorable  Frank  Annunzio,  UJB.  Con- 
gressman. 

HONORED  GUESTS 

Mr.  Peter  Rusin.  Administrator.  Dr.  Manu 
Khodadad.  President.  Medical  Staff:  Dr. 
Leon  Gershbein,  Director  of  Research  Insti- 
tute 4e  Member,  Board  of  Trustees;  Mrs. 
Lucy  Wolski.  RN.  Director  of  Nursing;  Mr. 
Jerome  Salzman,  Architect;  Members. 
Board  of  Women's  Auxiliary;  Members,  Ex- 
ecutive Nursing  Staff.* 


AN  ABUSE  OF  THE  LEGISLATIVE 
REVIEW  PROCESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Mr.  LaFalce  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  LAFALCE.Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
the  floor  today  to  explain  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  what  transpired  in 
the  Committee  on  Banking.  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  relating  to  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  which  would  seek 
to  delay  the  implementation  of  pro- 
posed regulations  of  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

By  way  of  background,  I  should 
point  out  that  in  1978,  the  Banking 
Committees  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress were  granted  the  authority  to 
delay  the  implementation  of  HUD's 
regulations  for  a  period  of  90  calendar 
days  if,  within  30  days  of  continuous 
session  of  Congress  after  the  regula- 
tions are  published  in  their  final  form, 
either  committee  reported  out  a  reso- 
lution of  disapproval.  The  committee 
were  also  authorized  to  select  various 
rules  or  regulations  to  be  submitted  to 
the  committees  15  days  prior  to  publi- 
cation in  the  Federal  Register  in  order 
that  a  preliminary  review  could  be  un- 
dertaken. This  authority  was  devel- 
oped as  a  compromise  between  the 
House  passed  legislative  veto,  spon- 
sored by  our  former  colleague  from 
Michigan.  Garry  Brown,  and  the  posi- 
tion of  the  other  body  which  merely 
required  HUD  to  publish  an  agenda  of 
regulations  expected  to  be  considered 
during  the  fiscal  year. 

The  conference  report  on  the  1978 
act  sets  forth  the  rationale  for  the  leg- 
islative review  process  as  follows: 

In  adoption  this  provision,  the  conferees 
did  not  Include  the  principle  of  a  legislative 
veto  of  administrative  actions.  Instead,  the 
amendment  formalizes  a  procedure  designed 
to  sssiu«  a  constructive  consultative  rela- 
tionship between  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branch.  The  intent  is  to  encourage  co- 
operation and  to  develop  a  spirit  of  comity. 
The  conferees  expect  that  the  formality  of 
this  procedure  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
such  cooperation  but  will  increase  It.  The 
conferees  also  expect  that  the  90-day  defer- 
ral provision  will  only  be  followed  where 
either  committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
regulations  violate  the  intent  of  Congress. 
Since  the  15-day  consultative  period  is  de- 
signed to  provide  an  opportunity  for  misin- 
terpretations to  be  resolved,  the  conferees 
expect  that  the  90-day  deferral  period  will 
rarely  be  invoked. 


Of  particular  importance  is  the 
statement  that  "The  conferees  also 
expect  that  the  90-day  deferral  provi- 
sion will  only  be  followed  where  either 
committee  believes  that  the  proposed 
regiilations  violate  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress." 

That  statement  was  our  pledge  of  re- 
sponsible implementation  of  legislative 
review,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  our  pledge 
that  we  would  use  the  deferral  pnxsess 
only  as  a  means  f  o  insuring  the  integ- 
rity of  the  legislative  process. 

With  that  in  mind  I  would  like  to  go 
back  to  the  action  taken  by  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  on  May  26.  At  that 
time,  two  resolutions  of  disapproval 
were  brought  up  for  consideration. 
Both  resolutions  were  originally  con- 
sidered the  day  before  but  could  not 
be  reported  out  due  to  the  lack  of  a 
quonun. 

One  of  the  resolutions.  House  Joint 
Resolution  480,  disapproved  regula- 
tions that  dealt  with  increases  in  rents 
for  tenants  of  HUD  assisted  housing. 
The  provisions  expressly  authorizing 
these  increases  were  adopted  last  year 
as  part  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
ciUation  Act  of  1981. 

I  voted  against  last  year's  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  Nonthe- 
less,  there  is  no  doubt  thalrthe  De- 
partment's regulations  are  consistent 
with  the  law.  In  fact,  the  sponsors  of 
the  resolution  never  seriously  contend- 
ed that  the  regulations  violated  the 
intent  of  Congress.  The  argument  for 
adoption  of  the  resolution  was  on  the 
groimds  that  what  the  House  did  last 
year  was  wrong,  and  since  we  are  at- 
tempting to  change  those  provisions 
this  year,  the  regulations  should  be 
deferred. 

I  personally  favor  changing  the  law 
to  prevent  scheduled  increases  in  ten- 
ants' rents,  but  I  believe  the  use  of  the 
legislative  review  is  in^propriate  and 
a  violation  of  trust  delegated  to  the 
committee  by  the  Congress. 

In  this  case,  the  committee,  which 
under  the  law  is  to  act  in  a  quasi-Judi- 
cial manner  as  the  agent  of  the  House, 
is  acting  in  a  way  which  ignores  the 
expressed  will  of  the  House  in  last 
year's  vote.  I  think  last  year's  legisla- 
tive process  was  terrible,  but  the  fact 
is  that  a  certain  provision  did  pass, 
and  become  law.  Until  the  law  is 
changed,  we  should  not  be  using  the 
legislative  review  process  as  a  rear- 
guard action. 

If  it  appeared  likely  that  the  House 
and  the  other  body  would  repeal  the 
tenant  contribution  provisions  made 
last  year,  I  would  agree  that  we  should 
ask  HUD  to  voluntarily  delay  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions.  In  fact, 
however,  the  other  body  is  adamantly 
opposed  to  any  such  changes  and  the 
housing  biU  reported  out  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  in  the  other  body  is 
clear  evidence  of  that  opposition. 
Unless  the  other  body  yields,  which  is 
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unlikely,  current  law  would  remain  in 
effect  and  this  resolution  will  only 
delay  the  inevitable  for  90  days. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  comple- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
SBDnuxG  for  his  farsightedness. 
Durtag  the  floor  debate  on  the 
House's  original  legislative  veto  provi- 
sl(m.  Mr.  S£fimK.nio  predicted  that 
thu  sitiUktion  would  arise.  He  predict- 
ed that  after  there  had  been  an  ac- 
commodation of  differences  between 
House  and  Senate,  after  the  President 
had  signed  a  law.  "Either  body  can 
hold  up  the  implementation  of  that 
leiBslation.  reassert  its  original  posi- 
tion, and  completely  frustrate  the 
compromises  reflected  in  the  legisla- 
tion." 

During  that  same  debate,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oeorgia,  Mr.  Levttas  spoke 
strongly  in  favor  of  the  legislative  veto 
as  he  has  many  times  since.  Denying 
that  reviewing  all  HUD  regulations 
would  be  a  biirdensome  task.  Mr.  Lsvi- 
TAS  argued  that  every  regulation 
would  not  require  review.  "It  is  only 
those  which  are  the  most  devasting. 
the  most  wrong  minded,  the  most  ex- 
cessive that  have  to  be  dealt  with." 
Later  Mr.  Levitas  complained  about 
the  "imelected  bureaucrats"  who 
"take  what  we  thought  we  had  written 
tato  law  and  turn  it  upside  down  on  its 
head."  Legislative  review  he  said,  is 
the  "means  by  which  we  can  return  to 
certainty  what  we  thought  we  had  to 
begin  with." 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  have  to  dis- 
agree with  the  principles  of  legislative 
review  to  question  its  applicaiton  in 
this  case.  Oh.  certainly,  we  are  follow- 
ing the  statutory  process  set  out  in  the 
legislative  review  procedure,  but  we 
are  abusing  it  in  precisely  the  same 
way  that  we  have  complained  that  ex- 
ecutive agencies  abuse  and  distort  the 
will  of  Congress  In  regulations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  time, 
both  Houses  of  Congress  and  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  are  agreed  that  the 
legislative  review  procedure  has 
worked  well.  Taking  the  type  of  action 
the  Banking  Commitee  did  on  House 
Joint  Resolution  480  is  an  abuse  of  the 
review  power.  I  believe  that  the  surest 
way  to  build  opposition  to  a  legitimate 
power  is  to  abuse  it. 

We  should  also  be  mindful  that  we 
will  be  presenting  to  HUD  an  ideal 
case  upon  which  it  can  challenge  the 
whole  legislative  review  procedure.  We 
would  be  foolish  to  think  that  a  court 
would  not  take  cognizance  of  the  fact 
that  such  an  abuse  has  occurred  in 
considering  the  validity  of  the  provi- 
sion.   

As  I  said  earlier,  our  HX7D  authoriza- 
tions bill  for  this  year  proposes  that 
rent  levels  for  assisted  housing  be  re- 
turned to  the  25  percent  of  adjusted 
income  leveL  I  personally  support  this 
provision.  If  we  can  persuade  a  suffi- 
cient number— in  both  Houses— this 
will  become  law.  But  imtil  the  law  is 


changed^  Mr.  Speaker.  House  Joint 
Resolution  480  must  be  considered  a 
gross  d  Btortion  of  the  legislative 
review  pi  ocess.* 


RABBI 
POSES 


MayS7,198S 


May  27, 198S 


SEYMOUR     COHEN     OP- 
_  CONSTITUTIONAL 

PRATlai  AMENDMENT 

The  S  >EIAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previoos  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yatis)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Reagan'^  recent  proposal  for  a  consti- 
tutional feunendment  permitting  volun- 
tary pn^er  in  public  schools  is  a  dan- 
gerous aifringement  upon  the  first 
amendment  rights  of  all  Americans,  as 
well  as  another  attempt  by  this  admin- 
istration to  politicize  and  destroy  the 
independence  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
I  am  opDosed  to  it.  It  should  be  sxan- 
marily  rijected. 

The  p^ciple  of  religious  freedom  is 
ly  engrained  in  and  cherished 
lerican  people.  It  was  and  re- 
mains aichief  reason  why  people  fled 
from  Earope  to  the  shores  of  the 
United  states.  One  of  the  major  pur- 
poses of  the  first  amendment  was  to 
build,  in  the  words  of  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, "a  waU  of  separation  between 
id  State."  As  the  Supreme 
the  United  States  said  in 


In  the  earlir  1960s,  landmark  Supreme 
Court  decisloi^  ruled  that  prayers  In  public 
school  violate  the  principle  of  separation  of 
church  and  state.  Since  then,  there  have 
been  numerous  proposals,  ranging  from  con- 
gressional bills  to  suggested  constitutional 
amendments,  toward  undoing  the  court's  ac- 
tions. 

And  now 
moved  to  supi 
the  historic 
Rights  that 
spectlng  the 
proliibltlng 

Leading  th( 
clock  have 
and  the  Moi 
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one  deei 
by  the 


Church 
Court 
1962: 
The 
laws  resi 


ititutlonal  prohibition  against 
ing  an  establishment  of  religion 
must  at  l#ast  mean  that  in  this  country  it  is 
no  part  of  the  business  of  government  to 
compose  official  prayers  for  any  group  of 
the  American  people  to  recite  as  a  part  of  a 
religious  {program  carried  on  by  govern- 
ment. .  .  .  Neither  the  fact  that  the  prayer 
may  be  nondenominatlonally  neutral  nor 
the  fact  that  its  observance  on  the  part  of 
the  students  is  voluntary  can  serve  to  free  it 
from  the  limiUtions  of  the  Establishment 
Clause.  .  l  . 

President  Reagan's  proposal  is  op- 
posed n^t  only  by  lay  persons,  but  also 
by  clerg|7  of  every  religion.  One  of  the 
most  eloquent  statements  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  school  prayer  amendment 
is  that  Of  my  good  friend  Rabbi  Sey- 
mour J,  Cohen,  rabbi  of  the  Anshe 
Emet  synagogue  of  Chicago,  and  a  na- 
tional leader  in  Conservative  Judaism 
who  h^  Just  completed  a  term  as 
intemavonal  president  of  the  Rabbini- 
hly.  His  thoughtful  remarks 
in  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  of 
1982,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
em  in  the  Record  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

»EEP  PKAYKB  OITT  op  SCHOOLS 

(^y  Rabbi  Seymour  J.  Cohen) 
As  a  clergyman.  I  believe  In  prayer.  I  pray 
both  puvicly  and  privately.  In  terms  of  the 
total  hu|nan  experience,  men  and  women 
have  alwbys  prayed:  It  is  part  of  our  exist- 
ence, bo^  in  good  times  and  in  periods  of 
crisis. 

But  there  is  a  time  and  place  for  prayer. 
The  schwlhouse.  attended  by  children  of 
every  fa|th  and  no  faith,  is  not  the  proper 
locale. 


Reagan  administration  has 
rt  school  prayer,  challenging 
irodamation  in  the  Bill  of 
ingress  shall  make  no  law  re- 
illshment  of  religion  or 
free  exerdse  thereof." 
forces  for  turning  back  the 
in  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.) 
Majority,  which  would  like  to 
imixMe  its  minority  religious  opinions  on 
the  majority  jof  the  nation.  All  people  of 
conscience  must  resist  their  efforts  to 
threaten  the  I  enforcement  of  the  Bill  of 
Rights  by  llnMting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Supreme  Cou^. 

Like  most  I  Americans,  I  cannot  view 
calmly  any  effort  to  diminish  our  Bill  of 
Rights.  The  remarkable  thing  Is  that  those 
first  10  amenwnents,  particularly  the  First 
Amendment,  issured  a  climate  in  this  coun- 
try for  the  unparalleled  growth  of  religious 
affiliation  and  activity. 

America's  founders  were  not  indifferent  to 
religion.  Rogo'  Williams  wanted  the  separa- 
tion of  churc|i  and  state  to  keep  the  state 
from  imposing  a  religion.  Thomas  Jefferson 
wanted  separation  because  he  felt  religion 
might  impose  on  the  state.  But  the  separa- 
tion principle  was  not  worked  out  to  merely 
keep  from  getting  into  each  other's  way. 

The  First  Amendment  was  adopted  be- 
cause the  Founding  Fathers  believed  that 
religion  flourished  best  when  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  church  and  family,  when 
it  is  voluntaijy  and  not  dependent  on  the 
power  of  the  ^te. 

When  the  Constitution  was  being  formu- 
lated, the  Baptists  of  Rhode  Island  and  New 
Jersey  went  on  record  supporting  voluntary 
religious  activity,  unsupported  by  the  state. 
In  a  plural  society,  it  is  not  and  should  not 
be  the  busing  of  government  to  aid  or  hurt 
religion.  Oivftig  constitutional  sanction  to 
prayer  in  the  schools  would  result  in  pray- 
ers being  offered  in  a  coerced  routine. 

The  inherent  danger  that  all  kinds  of  in- 
fractions will  Blip  in  is  ever-present. 

"VoluntaryT  prayer,  for  example,  is  a  de- 
ceptive thlngl  What  is  voluntary  today  be- 
comes compuaory  tomorrow.  In  1965,  Sen. 
Everett  M.  Clrksen  (R-Ill.)  also  proposed  a 
constitutional  amendment  calling  for  prayer 
in  the  schocu.  At  that  time,  I  appeared 
before  the  Soiate  Judiciary  Committee  and 
observed  thu  the  whole  authority  of  the 
school  establishment  would  be  placed 
behind  an  activity  that  was  supposedly  vol- 
untary. 

Another  disturbing  element  in  Reagan's 
recommendattons  is  that  the  "compulsion 
which  comes  I  from  circumstances  can  be  as 
real  as  oomp  ilslon  which  comes  from  com- 
mand." A  ch  Id  who  does  not  wish  to  pray 
may  find  hiioaelf  or  herself  in  a  compro- 
mised positio  1  with  his  peers. 

Further.  I  aelieve  that  prayer  n(it  rooted 
in  specific  f al  th  and  not  grounded  in  distinc- 
tive religious' commitment  is  a  meaningless, 
empty  exertlse.  The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  also  has  advanced  the  argument 
that  voluntary  prayer  la  not  proper  prayer. 
Back  in  19U),  an  Important  case  before  the 
Illinois  Supreme  Court  dealt  with  the  reci- 
tation of  the  Lord's  Prayer  in  our  state's 
schools.  The  Catholic  petitioners  were  op- 
posed to  this  activity  because  the  Protestant 


King  James  version  of  the  prayer  was  being 
used.  The  court  said,  "The  school,  like  the 
government,  is  simply  a  civil  institution.  It 
is  secular  and  not  religious  in  its  purpoaes." 

To  those  who  say  a  one-  or  two-minute  ac- 
tivity is  nothing  to  get  overwrought  about,  I 
quote  the  historic  words  of  Justice  Tom 
Clark  in  1963:  "It  is  no  defense  to  urge  that 
the  religious  practices  here  may  be  relative- 
ly minor  encroachmente  on  the  First 
Amendment.  The  breach  of  neutrality  that 
is  today  a  trickling  stream  may  all  too  soon 
become  a  raging  torrent,  and,  in  the  words 
of  Madison,  'It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at 
the  first  experiment  on  our  liberties.'  " 

As  a  religionist,  I  pray  for  the  day  when 
religion  wlU  have  a  true  and  effective  role  in 
our  society— when  law,  morality  and  ethics 
will  pervade  our  living,  when  religious  com- 
mitment will  truly  be  deep  and  firm.  But 
the  road  to  that  expectation  is  not  through 
voluntary  school  prayers.* 
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PROJECT  ON  MILITARY 
PROCUREMENT 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcord  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
House  considers  the  Defense  authori- 
zation bill,  H.R.  6030,  Congressman 
Rhodes,  myself,  and  26  of  our  col- 
leagues will  be  submitting  an  amend- 
ment to  delete  funds  for  the  C-5  air- 
craft and  providing  a  portion  of  those 
funds  for  procurement  of  wide-bodied 
cargo  airouft.  This  amendment  will 
result  in  a  fiscal  year  1983  budget  au- 
thority reduction  of  $450  million  and  a 
savings  of  over  $6  billion  over  the  life 
of  the  program. 

I  include  a  list  of  the  text  of  the 
amendment  and  its  sponsors  in  the 
Record.  We  fully  expect  other  Mem- 
bers will  be  Joining  us  in  this  effort 
during  the  weeks  ahead. 

In  addition.  I  include  in  the  Record 
an  analysis  of  the  airlift  alternatives 
issue  done  by  the  project  on  military 
procurement.  This  analysis  provides 
an  easy-to-understand  discussion  of 
the  real  airlift  requirements  and  how 
well  the  C-5  and  wide-bodied  commer- 
cial aircraft  alternatives  meet  these  re- 
quirements, and  at  what  cost.  The  con- 
clusion is  that  the  commercial  option 
is  far  preferable. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  cost  fig- 
ures used  in  the  analysis  are  for  new 
aircraft.  Procurement  and  conversion 
of  used  aircraft  as  voted  by  the  Senate 
make  the  cost  difference  even  more 
dramatic.  The  Air  Force  in  responses 
for  the  record  to  the  Defense  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  admit  that 
the  current  market  prices  for  surplus 
747's  are  $30  million  per  aircraft,  with 
110.7  million  required  to  convert  them 
to  Air  Force  requirements.  This  re- 
sults in  a  total  cost  of  )40.7  million  per 
aircraft.  weU  under  the  |72-million  es- 
timate for  new  aircraft  used  in  the 
project's  analysis. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  examine  the 
issues  on  this  important  matter  close- 


ly, and  feel  that  when  the  complete 
picture  is  considered,  this  amendment 
offers  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
make  difficult  but  necessary  reduc- 
tions in  defense  spending  while  still 
meeting  real  needs. 

Amendments  to  H.R.  6030,  as  report- 
ed, offered  by  Mr.  Rhodes,  Bir.  Dicks, 
Mr.  OucKifAH,  Mr.  Oepharot,  Mr. 
Dowmnr,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Pritchard, 
Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Founr.  Mr.  Clay, 
Mr.  Wtden.  Ux.  Bailky  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Yotmo  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  WiHw,  Mr.  Lowrt  of  Washington. 
Mr.  Leach,  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Miller  of 
California.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  Kansas,  Mr.  Volkmer.  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  Mr.  AuConr,  Mr.  Bonker, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Dellums,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon,  and  Mr.  Jeitries. 

Page  6.  line  13.  strike  out 
"$18,116,300,000"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$17,566,300,000". 

Page  8.  after  line  12,  insert  the  following 
new  section: 
PHOcmtEMENT  OP  coiacraciAi.  cakoo  aixciiaft 

Sbc.  109.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  under  this  Act  or  any 
prior  authorization  act  may  be  obligated  or 
expended  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  for  the  reestabllshment  of  produc- 
tion facilities  for  manufacturing  additional 
C-5  aircraft  or  for  the  procurement  of  any 
additional  C-5  aircraft. 

(b)  Of  the  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  section  103  for  procurement  of 
aircraft  for  the  Air  Force,  $350,000,000  is  au- 
thorized for  procurement  of  the  most  cost- 
effective  commercial  wide-body  cargo  air- 
craft. In  procuring  commercial  wide-body 
cargo  aircraft,  priority  shall  be  given  to  pro- 
curement, through  competitive  bidding,  of 
the  most  cost-effective  commercial  wide- 
body  aircraft  which  are  available  as  surplus 
to  the  requirements  of  their  present  owners. 
The  commercial  wide-body  aircraft  procured 
under  the  preceding  sentence  shall  be  (1) 
suitable  for  conversion  to  military  cargo 
configurations,  and  (2)  owned  by  domestic 
companies  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  $120,900,000  which  is  authorized 
by  law  for  the  Civil  Reserve  Air  Fleet  en- 
hancement program.  Is  hereby  authorized 
for  procurement,  through  competitive  bid- 
ding, of  the  most  cost-effective  commercial 
wide-body  aircraft  which  are  available  as 
surplus  to  their  present  owners.  The  air- 
craft procured  with  funds  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  be  (1)  suitable  for  conver- 
sion to  military  cargo  configurations,  and 
(2)  owned  by  domestic  companies  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

ASsxssifxirT  or  c-sic  vs  kc-io  ahs  T4Tr 

What  Is  the  C-5N? 

The  C-5N  is  a  C-5A  incorporating  the  new 
$1.5  billion  wing-fix,  a  sizable  number  of  not 
yet  implemented  fixes  (known  as  Engineer- 
ing Change  Proposals),  and  omitting  several 
of  the  least  useful  and  most  troublesome 
subsystems  of  the  C-5A 

Subsjrstems  removed  are:  the  complex  and 
unreliable  multimode  radar,  the  failure- 
prone  cross-wind  landing  gear  drives,  in- 
tended for  the  short,  bare  strip  landing  ca- 
pability that  has  proven  unusuable. 

Fixes  for  currently  troublesome  compo- 
nents, requiring  extensive  engineering  to 
implement,  include:  A  new  model  of  the  ex- 
isting TF-39  engine:  all-new  flight  control 


electronics:  new  navigation  eleetronks 
(TACAN.  VOR/IL8);  new  radio  equipment 
(UHP.  ADF.  HF.  IFF);  modified  landing 
gear  door  drives.' 

The  new  C-5N  specifications  proposed  by 
Lockheed  are  significantly  less  demanding 
than  the  existing  spedficaUons  for  the  C- 
5N.  No  meaningful  guarantees  or  warranties 
are  being  offered  by  Lockheed. 

The  C-5N  has  essentially  the  same  pay- 
load  (and  range)  as  the  C-5A  with  the  wing 
fix,  about  100  tons  (2.5  g  structural  limit) 
and  emergency  overload  payload  (2.25  g 
structural  limit)  is  120  tons. 

What  is  the  KC-107 

The  KC-10  is  a  derivative  of  the  DC-10- 
30CF  commercial  convertible  airlii>er/ 
freighter,  modified  to  carry  18,000  gallons 
more  fuel  at  the  cost  of  40  percent  reduc- 
tion in  cargo  floor  area. 

The  KC-10  has  eliminated  the  windows 
and  passenger  provisions  of  the  commercial 
DC-10,  eliminated  the  lower  level  cargo 
deck  and  installed  fuselage  fuel  t»iK». 
added  a  refueling  boom  and  a  refueling  re- 
ceptacle. Installed  military  avionics,  and 
strengthened  the  structure  to  increase  max- 
imum takeoff  weights  by  18,000  pounds. 

The  KC-10  can  be  used  either  as  an  in- 
flight refueling  tanker  or  as  an  airlifter  in- 
termediate In  capacity  between  the  C-141 
and  the  C-5.  The  KC-10  has  one  side  door, 
8H  feet  high,  for  loading  cargo.  Its  maxi- 
mum normal  payload  is  89  tons  with  an 
emergency  overload  capacity  of  102  tons. 

What  U  the  747F? 

The  747F  is  the  commercial  747-2O0F  air- 
freighter now  in  airline  use,  with  several 
military  options  offered,  including:  Military 
radios.  TACAN  and  IFF;  in-fllght  refueling 
receptacle;  onboard  nose  loading  ramp  and 
nose-lowering  Jack. 

The  747F  is  compatible  with  current 
USAF  pallets  and  USAP  loading  equipment. 
The  USAF  has  loaded  and  used  747  air- 
freighters (provided  through  CRAF)  to 
carry  military  cargoes  to  Military  Aircraft 
Command  bases  in  the  Pacific  area  since 
1973.  The  747F  is  also  compatible  with  com- 
mercial airfield  loading  equipment  now 
available  at  120  airports  around  the  world. 

The  747  has  a  nose  door  for  loading  vehi- 
cles and  equipment  up  to  8  feet  high,  a  side 
door  for  10  feet  vehicles  and  equipment,  aiul 
two  lower  deck  doors  for  pallets  and  bulk 
cargo. 

The  aircraft  has  a  normal  maTttwiiir.  pi^. 
load  of  135  tons  (2.5  g)  and  an  emergency 
payload  (2.25  g)  of  175  tons. 

What  is  the  real  need  for  intercontinental 
miUtary  airlift? 

The  1981  Pentagon  CMMS  studies  to  de- 
termine the  "requirement"  for  strategic  air- 
lift assimie:  Large  forces  of  2  to  4  divisions 
or  more  ready  to  move  immediately  as  soon 
as  airlift  or  seallft  arrives;  a  hard  and  fast 
requirement  to  deliver  the  entire  large  force 
very  early,  usually  in  25  or  28  days;  artifi- 
cially high  requirements  to  deliver  most 
(two-thirds)  of  the  bulkiest  and  heaviest 
equipment  in  the  first  6.5  days. 

These  amnimptlons  are  unrelated  to  real 
deployments.  First,  in  actual  deployments 
of  our  forces— whether  Korea,  Lebanon,  Do- 
minican Republic,  or  Vietnam— the  time  to 
get  troop  units  ready  to  move  and  to  load 
has  always  been  far  longer  than  the  actual 
transportation  time,*  no  matter  how  con- 
strained our  airlift  and  seallft  were  at  the 
time.  Twenty-five  or  30  day  deployments  of 
even  a  two-division  mechanised  force  to  the 
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Penimn  OuU  are  unrealistic  given  current 
and  foreseeable  U^.  imlt  readiness— even 
with  unconstrained  airlift  and  seallft  avail- 
ability. 

Second,  moving  entire  mechanized  or  ar- 
mored divisions  by  air  is.  in  fact,  slow  and 
impractical  simply  because  each  airplane 
carries  so  little  tonnage  compared  to  a  ship. 
To  move  a  mechanized  division  by  sea  takes 
only  7  to  a  roU-on.  roll-off  ships,  but  by  air 
It  requres  at  least  800  C-S  round  trips. 

The  practical  and  essential  need  for  stra- 
tegic airlift  is  quite  different  than  the  role 
assiuned  by  "requirements"  studies;  it  is:  To 
move  people  and  to  lift  units  tailored  for  air 
deployment,  that  is.  airborne  divisions;  to 
provide  emergency  deliveries  to  overcome 
critical  item  shortages  created  by  the  inevi- 
table deployment  planning  oversights  and 
by  the  inevitable  unforeseen  crises  of 
combat.  Critical  items  that  could  jeopardize 
an  entire  RDF  expedition  range  from  fuzes 
to  spare  engine  to  antitank  ammimition.  to 
move  high  value  items— ones  too  expensive 
to  permit  large  forward  stockpiles— whether 
Jet  engines  or  guided  missiles  or  computers. 

This  was  the  primary  way  airlift  was  used 
in  Vietnam.  During  the  1973  Arab-Israeli 
war,  airlift  was  used  mainly  for  high  value 
spares  and  critically  short  supplies  such  as 
special  purpose  ammunition.  Little  outsize 
cargo  was  carried.  Only  14  pieces  of  outsize 
equipment  (four  of  them  tanks)  were  among 
the  8.950  tons  of  material  delivered  before 
the  cease  fire.* 

How  do  the  KC-10..747F  and  the  C-5N 
compare? 

The  747P  carries  substantially  more  ton- 
nage over  longer  distances  than  the  C-SN. 
as  shown  below: 
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At  relatively  s'.iort  distances,  the  747F  car- 
ries 35  percent  more  tonnage  than  the  C- 
5N;  the  KC-10  carries  almost  as  much  as 
the  C-S.  As  distances  get  longer,  or  as  the 
takeoff  field  gets  hotter  and  shorter,  the 
747F  and  KC-10  advantage  increases  mark- 
edly. 

T7SABLX  AUtnXLOS 

The  747P.  the  KC-10  and  the  C-5N 
cannot  land  on  dirt  strips  nor  on  temporary 
runway  matting.  The  C-5  was  designed  to 
do  so,  but  tests  show  that  its  landing  gear 
suffers  serious  damage  when  landing  on 
runway  mats.  Nor  Is  it  conceivable  that  a 
$100  million  aircraft  would  be  risked  in  war- 
time landing  on  a  remote  strip  where  one 
$75  mortar  shell  could  send  it  up  in  flames. 

For  practical  operations  from  existing 
bases  or  commercial  fields,  the  747F  can 
take  off  from  somewhat  shorter  fields  than 
the  C-5N  at  equal  tonnage  or  lift  greater 
tonnage  from  a  given  length  field.  The  KC- 
10  also  takes  off  from  shorter  fields  than 
the  C-5,  but  generally  at  slightly  lower  pay- 
loads  than  the  C-5. 
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At  the  i^ceiving  end,  the  747F  can  deliver 
a  100  ton  pay  load— and  the  KC-10  can  deliv- 
er about  a  65  ton  payload— into  a  field  4,750 
feet  long  ^distance  over  a  50  foot  obstacle. 
90'F).  Htke.  the  C-5N  can  land  with  the 
same  100  ton  payload  on  a  field  1000  feet 
shorter.  But  very  few  fields  of  under  7.500 
feet  have  the  necessary  150  foot  wide  run- 
ways necessary  for  C-5N.  KC-10,  or  747F 
operations,  so  this  is  not  a  major  advantage. 

In  most  areas  of  the  world  there  are  vital 
resources  or  facilities  that  the  United  States 
might  wish  to  defend,  there  are  surprisingly 
many  airfields  with  runways  suitable  for 
KC-10  or{  747P  operations  with  at  least  50 
tons  of  payload.  In  the  Middle  East,  for  in- 
stance, between  Egypt  and  Pakistan  there 
are  at  least  130  such  airfields. 

FLYIItG  ROUKS  PKR  DAT  AMD  MAINTENANCE 

The  C-6A  has  had  the  poorest  mainte- 
nance and  reliability  record  of  any  airlifter 
in  USAF  service,  with  only  a  48  percent  mis- 
sion capable  rate^  and  75.6  maintenance 
manhoun  per  flying  hoiu-.  An  acceptable, 
reliable  airlifter  of  equal  size  would  have  at 
least  85  percent  mission  capable  rates  and 
no  more  than  30  to  35  maintenance  man- 
hours  per  flying  hour. 

The  C-0  fleet  has  yet  to  average  more 
than  2Vt  hours  per  day  utilization  for  any 
year  periid.  Few  with  experience  maintain- 
ing the  p-5  would  believe  that  the  fleet 
could  evtr  substain  a  1  month  wartime 
surge  at  8  hours  per  day. 

The  741  and  DC-10,  by  contrast,  have  sat- 
isfactorily met  the  maintenance  and  reli- 
ability standards  set  by  commercial  airlines, 
standard^  that  are  much  more  stringent 
than  tho4e  of  D[iilitary  aircraft.  Three  major 
operators  of  747  freighters  are  averaging 
annual  (not  surge)  utilization  rates  of  over 
12  hours  per  day  with  a  98  percent  schedule 
reliability.  DC-lO's  in  long  haul  passenger 
service  do  even  better.  Total  maintenance 
costs  (including  labor  and  overhead)  for 
these  747  freighters  averaged  $920  per  hour 
for  1980;,  for  DC-lO's  airliners,  they  aver- 
aged $54(|  per  hour. 

In  comt>arison,  the  Air  Force's  hourly  cost 
for  C-5A  maintenance  lexcluding  base-level 
labor)  w  $2,950  per  hour  in  1981. 

The  foAowing  table  presents  maintenance 
and  relinility  comparisons  for  the  KC-10, 
747F,  and  the  C-5N,  taking  into  account  for 
the  KC-10  and  the  747  the  lower  skills  of 
Air  Force  maintenance  (compared  with  com- 
mercial standards)  and  the  C-5N's  elimina- 
tion of  several  of  the  most  troublesome 
com[>one^ts. 
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least  114  percent  more  expensive  than  the 
KC-10.  based  4n  official  USAF  estimates  for 
all  three  and  assuming  no  overruns.  Specifi- 
cally, the  X5S/^  estimate  for  the  747F  with 
spares  is  $72  million  per  aircraft  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  Tt}e  comparable  KC-10  cost  is 
$55  miUion.  t^e  C-5N  is  estimated  by  the 
USAF  at  $118  million  per  aircraft  if  137  air- 
craft are  boug:  it." 

If.  as  claimiid  by  the  DOD.  there  is  an 
urgent  need  to  enhance  U.S.  airlift  as  quick- 
ly as  possible,  the  additional  KC-lO's  over 
and  above  the  44  proposed,  provide  that  en- 
hancement 2  years  earlier  than  the  C-5N. 
The  747F  provides  enhanced  airlift  3  years 
earlier  than  the  C-5N  (since  the  entire  C-5N 
production  lliie  must  be  reconstructed). 
Boeing  can  dfliver  its  first  747F  from  the 
existing  production  line  in  12  months  after 
contract  go-ahead  with  14  delivered  over  the 
subsequent  yqar.  The  USAF  estimates  that 
Lockheed's  fi^t  C-5N  delivery  will  be  after 
September  lois  with  the  first  12  delivery  of 
add-on  KC-lOfs  above  the  present  program 
within  18  to  &4  months  after  contract  go- 
ahead.  [ 

Does  the  taxpayer  and  the  DOD  get  more 
airlift  with  me  C-5N  or  the  commercial 
widebodies?     | 

Under  the  easiest  Middle  East  airlift  con- 
ditions—a longest  leg  of  3,100  miles  through 
the  Azores— aach  747F  delivers  more  2.0 
times  as  mai»  tons  per  day  as  the  C-5N 
while  each  KC-10  delivers  1.4  times  as  many 
tons  per  day.'f 

As  the  lift  conditions  become  more  trying, 
the  747F  ad\»antage  increases.  For  a  5400 
mile  direct  delivery  to  Tel  Aviv  (with  no 
runway  constraints),  each  747F  delivers  2.5 
times  more  tons  per  day  then  the  C-5N  and 
each  KC-10  delivers  1.5  times  more  tons.  If 
the  loading  point  is  the  7500  foot  nuiway  at 
Pop)e  AFB  under  summertime  conditions, 
then  the  747P  advantage  increases  to  19  to  1 
in  tons  per  day  and  the  KC-lO's  advantage 
reaches  10  to  J. 

At  the  receiving  end.  there  is  not  much 
difference  in  the  airfields  that  all  three  air- 
craft can  deliver  to— all  require  well-secured, 
established  fields  with  wide  concrete  run- 
ways and  large  concrete  unloading  areas. 
The  KC-10  ctm  use  runways  and  unloading 
areas  about  $0  percent  narrower  than  the 
other  two.      I 

The  C-5N  Has  a  real  advantage  in  carrying 
essentially  all  the  Army's  outsize  equip- 
ment. But  the  747F  carries  over  15,000  of 
the  19,750  vehicles  in  the  DOD's  Heavy  De- 
ployment Ponce,  Including  about  1300  In  the 
outsize  category.  The  KC-10  has  a  disadvan- 
tage In  that  it  carries  only  about  8,000  of 
the  Heavy  Deployment  Force's  vehicles. 

The  "requirement"  for  outsized  lift  is  in- 
flated in  tha  DOD  deployment  studies  by 
the  artificial  expedient  of  requiring  two- 
thirds  of  the  outsize  tonnage  to  the  deliv- 
ered in  the  first  6V4  days.  The  urgency  of 
this  early  delivery  is  questionable:  the  out- 
size equipment  includes  less  than  essential 
items  such  as  bakery  trailers  and  asphalt 
driers,  easily>deferred  items  such  as  heavy 
engineer  dump  trucks  and  graders,  and 
equipment  tfeat  may  never  be  procured  at 
all  such  as  ttie  failure-ridden  M2  Infantry 
Fighting  Veficle.  Once  these  artificialities 
are  taken  into  account,  it  becomes  clear  that 
the  existing  I  77  C-5's  together  with  some 
new  commerelal  wide  body  airlifters  provide 
more  than  enough  outsize  capability  to 
meet  the  deployment  "requirement". 

In  addition,  the  airlift  "requirements"  ap- 
proach needi  to  be  tempered  to  two  facts: 
In  a  real  crisis  situation,  many  of  the 
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troop  units  i  nd  much  of  their  heavy  equip- 


ment won't  be  ready  to  deploy  for  at  least 
several  months— particularly  so  in  view  of 
current  and  projected  spending  on  readi- 
ness. 

In  actual  wars,  most  heavy,  bulky,  low- 
value  equipment  has  always  been  carried  by 
high  tonnage  ships  while  strategic  airlift 
was  properly  reserved  for  light  airborne 
units,  high  value  spares  and  ordinance,  and 
emergency  lift  to  correct  unanticipated, 
crippling  shortages.  The  reasons  for  this  are 
as  sound  today  as  they  were  during  the  Viet- 
nam and  Tom  Kippur  War. 

Oiven  these  considerations  it  appears  to 
be  a  serious  mistake  to  forego  the  ponibility 
of  buying  more  airfreighters  and  many 
times  more  tonnage. 

Just  how  much  capability  is  the  E>OD  for- 
going for  each  C-5N  it  buys?  For  each  $118 
million  C-5N,  the  taxpayer  could  be  getting 
1  and  H  747F's  or  over  two  KC-lO's.  These 
KC-lO's  would  deliver  three  times  as  much 
tonnage  per  day,  assuming  the  lowest  possi- 
ble C-5  price  and  an  easy  3100  n.m.  deploy- 
ment leg. 

Considering  a  5400  n.m.  deployment  and 
the  more  likely  C-SN  price  of  $137  million." 
the  KC-lO's  advantage  grows  to  3.8  times  as 
much  tons  per  day  at  equal  investment  cost. 
The  747's  advantage  is  4.7  times  as  many 
tons  delivered  as  an  equal  cost  buy  of  C-5. 

Between  the  747P  and  the  KC-IOA.  the 
747  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  better  choice, 
in  part  because  it  carries  slightly  more  ton- 
nage per  dollar  and  because  it  has  the  door 
and  floor  space  to  carry  a  substantially 
wider  variety  of  vehicles  than  the  KC-10. 

But  between  the  two  commercial  wide- 
bodies  and  the  C-5N  the  choice  is  much 
dearer  for  every  C-SN  bought,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  loses  a  factor  of  3.0  to  4.7 
in  tonnage  delivered  per  day— a  disservice  to 
the  taxpayer  and  to  the  Nation. 

POOTROTES 

'Above  details  based  on  30  Jan.  1982  Draft 
Report,  Ad  Hoc  Airlift  BrOumcement  Committee, 
nSAF. 

'  ExcepUnc  Airborne  Division. 

*  Airlift  Operation*  of  the  MUitary  AiHift  Com- 
mand DuHng  the  1973  Middle  Ea»t  War,  OAO. 
April.  1975 

*  3100  n.m.  Is  the  longest  leg  on  a  deployment  to 
the  Middle  East  If  Portugal  permits  a  refueling  stop 
In  the  Azores. 

■  S400  njn.  is  the  nonstop  distance  to  Tel  Aviv,  as- 
.  sumlng  refueling  in  the  Azores  is  denied. 

•This  represents  a  summer  deployment  from 
Pope  Air  Force  Base  (94*  F)  to  Tel  Aviv,  nonstop. 

'  During  the  1973  IsraeU  airlift.  C-8's  had  only  a 
40  percent  mission  capable  rate  (OAO). 

•  U8AF  official  sUtemenU. 

•  Based  on  USAF  figures  of  34  for  the  C-130  and 
as  for  the  larger  C-141. 

"The  USAF  claims  12.5  hours/day  Is  feasible 
with  extra  Q>are8  and  extra  maintenance  personnel. 
Oiven  the  current  C-5  maintenance  experience.  10 
hours/day  appears  optimistic  for  an  Improved  C-5. 

■  >  USAF  official  sUtements. 

■■  Excludes  base  level  military  labor  costs. 

■•All  costs  based  on  the  USAF  airlift  options 
briefing  presented  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  to  the  TOD.  The  USAF  estimate  U  tl4.3  bU- 
Uon  to  $15.4  blUion  for  137  C-5N's.  plus  5  percent 
for  engineering  change  order  costs  and  manage- 
ment reserve.  If  these  figures  were  adjusted  for  the 
currently-proposed  smaller  60  aircraft  buy,  then 
the  tllS  million  ahould  be  Increased  to  $137  million 
lamming  a  90  percent  cumulative  learning  curve. 

■•  Ten  miles  per  day  equals  tons  x  hours/day  .i- 
nJB./hour.  The  747F  carries  136/94  more  tons,  files 
14/10  more  hours  per  day  and  files  430/400  times  as 
fast  (using  accepted  average  or  "block"  speeds  In 
njn.  per  hour).  The  corresponding  KC-10  to  C-5 
ratios  are  U/94  x  14/10  x  43S/400.« 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanlmoua  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 


legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Cahnst)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Orsgg.  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
2. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Lent,  for  30  minutes,  on  June  2. 

Mr.  Fish,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNABLE.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  Heckler,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KocovsEK)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  S  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  WnxiAM  J.  CoTNE,  for  10  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stark,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  (30NZALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LaFalce.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Taxes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  on  June  3. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  on  June  7. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remsirks  wsis 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks  on  Mr.  Downey's 
amendent  immediately  following  the 
remarks  of  Mr.  Downey  in  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  today. 

Ms.  Oakar,  immediately  following 
the  vote  on  the  Downey  amendments 
to  the  Jones  and  Latta  substitutes  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  345  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Trible,  immediately  prior  to  the 
vote  on  the  E>owney  amendments  to 
the  Jones  and  Latta  substitutes  to 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  345  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  345,  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Carney)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  DeNarois. 

Mr.  Moore. 

Mr.  YouND  of  Florida. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

Mr.  Dannemeyer. 

Mr.  Broomfield  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lee. 

Mr.  Petri. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Ohio  in  four  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Porter  in  three  instances. 


Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Horton. 

Mrs.  Schneider. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Dreier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Fields  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Paul, 

Mr.  RiTDD. 

Mr.  McDade. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Fish. 

Mr.  Courter. 

Mr.  Emerson. 

Mr.  Ritter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KoGovsEK)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  KiLDEE. 

Mr.  Zablocki  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Traxler. 

Mr.  Gaydos  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Breattx. 

Mr.  RooiNO. 

Mr.  Santini  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Moffett  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  Harkin. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

IMrs.  ScHROEDER  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  CThisholm. 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mrs.  Kknnki.t.y. 

Mr.  Brooks. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  SCHUMER. 

Mr.  (Tlay. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Dorgan  of  North  Dakota  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  LUNDINE. 

Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Ratchford. 
Mr.  Benjamin. 
Mr.  Skelton. 

SENATE  BILL  AND  CXJNCIURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2317.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Federation  of 
Music  Cnubs;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary: and 

S.  Con.  Res.  96.  Concurrent  resolution 
reaffirming  Senate  resolution  (8.  Res.  179) 
and  House  resolution  (H.  Res.  177)  and 
urging  the  President  to  seek  agreement  at 
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the  VenalllM  Summit  Conference  that  nu- 
clear supplier  nations  abould  export  nuclear 
fuel  and  equipment  only  to  nations  that 
penult  full-scope  safegitards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BTLIS  SIGNED 

Bfr.  HAWEIINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  HoijM  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  the  following  titles,  wtiich 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

HJl.  1231.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington.  N.C.).  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  Equity  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  the 
Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and  the  News 
Tribune;  and 

HJL  1608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Frieda  Simonson. 


al  report 
General  f  i 
1981,  throi 
section  5( 
Commiti 
4045.  A 
Secretary 
tration), 


the  Co! 

4046.  A 
Secretary 
tration), 
changes 
ant  to  5  UJ 
Oovemmei 

4047.  A  1( 
Departmei 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  26, 
1982  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  4769.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 


ADJOURNMENT 

ICr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  102  and  the  previ- 
ous order  of  the  House,  I  move  that 
the  House  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon  on  Wednesday,  June  2. 1982. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  41  minutes 
ajn.).  imder  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Wednesday, 
June  2. 1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4041.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman,  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  report  on 
loan,  guarantee,  and  insurance  transactions 
supported  by  Brimhank  during  March  1982 
to  Communist  countries;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4042.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Diaiietes  Advisory  Board,  transmitting 
the  Board's  fourth  annual  report,  pursuant 
to  section  4MA(J)  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
SInergy  and  Commerce. 

4043.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mlttbig  notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  articles  and 
serviceB  to  Belgium  (Transmittal  No.  82-55), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreiffi  Affairs. 

4044.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  the  semlannu- 


ln| 


f  the  Department's  Inspector 
the  period  covering  October  1, 
h  March  31,  1982,  pursuant  to 
of  PubUc  Law  95-452;  to  the 
Ion  Government  Operations, 
tter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Defense  ( Comptroller- Adminis- 
tting  notice  of  a  proposed 
new  recor(^  system  for  the  Defense  Logis- 
tics Agencjf,  pursuant  to  5  UJ3.C.  552a(o):  to 
,tee  on  Government  Operations, 
tter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Defense  ( Comptroller- Adminis- 
tting   notice   of   proposed 
existing  record  system,  pursu- 
C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
t  Operations. 

tter  from  the  Inspector  General, 
t  of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
truismittiOg  a  report  of  serious  and  flagrant 
problems  in  accordance  with  42  U.S.C. 
3S24(c);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operationa 

4048.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Inte- 
rior, transinittlng  the  final  study  on  the 
proposed  Pacific  Northwest  National  Trail, 
pursuant  ^>  Public  Law  90-543;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  mterior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4049.  A  utter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office  of  the  U.S.  Courts,  transmit- 
ting his  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  28  U.S.C.  604(aK4),  together 
with  the  rf  ports  of  the  sessions  of  the  Judi- 
cial Confefence  of  the  United  States  held  in 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4050.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  on  the  operation  of  the 
title  XX  p  rogram,  pursuant  to  section  2006 
of  Public  ]  AW  93-647;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  if  cans. 

4051.  A  fetter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  the 
26th  annual  report  on  the  financial  condi- 
tion and  Results  of  the  operations  of  the 
highway  irust  fund,  pursuant  to  section 
209(eXl)  it  the  Highway  Revenue  Act  of 
1956,  as  unended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means,  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4052.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Land  and 
Water  Retources,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  general  condition  of  the  lands  classified 
as  arid  or  iemiarid  In  the  continental  United 
States;  Jontly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture uifl  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4053.  A  Tetter  from  the  Acting  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed leglkdatlon  to  provide  Federal  pay- 
ments to  certain  jurisdictions  to  finance 
food  and  autrition  assistance  for  needy  per- 
sons; Joint  ly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agricul- 
ture, Edu(  ation  and  Labor,  and  Interior  and 
Insular  Ai  Fairs. 

4054.  Abetter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  Federal  efforts  and  activities  di- 
rected at  cleaning  up  nuclear  facilities  and 
sites  once  they  are  no  longer  needed  (EMD- 
82-40.  May  25. 1982);  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Oovermnent  Operations,  Energy 
and  Commerce,  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
and  Armed  Services. 


Products   Insp^ion   Act   to   increase   the 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPOR^g 
PUBLIC 
■nONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  comnJttees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  f oi  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  o  ilendar.  as  follows: 

Mr.  DK  1 A  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R  3863.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry 


number  of 
tered    and 
under  such 
amendment  ( 
the  Commltl 
State  of  the  Ui 


SUBSEQ 
SEQ 
UNDER 

Under  clai 
ing  action 


which  may  be  slaugh- 
without    Inspection 

for  other  purposes:  with 
pt.  No.  97-589).  Referred  to 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
[on. 


ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
Y  REFERRED 

LIMITATION 

5  of  rule  X.  the  f  ollow- 
taken  by  the  Speaker 

Conslderatiob  of  H.R.  5617  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
extended  for  ftn  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  |une  8, 1982. 


[C  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XX^I,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  STARK: 

H.R.  6503.  fi,  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the 
limitations  on  the  flow  through  of  the  In- 
vestment tax  (redit  In  the  case  of  certain 
regulated  combanies;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE: 

H.R.  6504.  A^  bill  to  Increase  the  tariff  on 
injection  and  {compression  molds  made  in 
Canada  in  orcler  to  offset  the  subsidy  pro- 
vided with  reA)ect  to  such  articles  by  the 
Canadian  Gowmment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BENJAMIN,  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Gatdos,  Mr.  Amnrnzio,  Mr.  Apple- 

GATX.   Mr.   ATKIIISOIf,  Mr.   Bailzy  of 

Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bkvill.  Mr. 
BROwif[  of  California,  Mr.  CuvaTn., 
Mr.  WnxiAM,  J.  Cothk,  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  D^wiKSKi,  Mr.  Eckakt,  Mr. 
DONHKILY,  Mr.  DWTXK,  Mr.  Ertkl. 
Mr.  EviufS  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Ftthiam, 
Mr.  FiiFPO,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan, 
Mr.  GvRAROT,  Mr.  Hiixis,  Mr.  Hol- 
laud,  Iifr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Kooovskk,  Mr. 
LuKKM.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Mi^vROULKS,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
Mr.  MoLLORAif.  Mr.  Mottl, 
Mr.  M^RFHT,  Mr.  Murtha.  Mr.  Nich- 
ols, Mr.  NowAK,  Ms.  Oakxr,  Mr. 
Obkrs^,  Mr.  Rahaix,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Russo,;  Mr.  Savagx,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr. 
Shklb^,  Mr.  Shvstxr.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsjtlvania,  Mr.  SroKxa.  Mr.  Volk- 
MXR,  Mtr.  Walorxk,  Mr.  Washhiotor, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Tatron, 
Mr.  JdHKS  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Gray,  {Mr.  Yoxmo  of  Missouri,  and 

ICHARB): 

bill  to  provide  for  orderly 

carbon  and  alloy  steel  and 

products,  to  reduce  unem- 

for  other  purposes:  to  the 

{Ways  and  Means. 

>ANNE1iCETER  (for  himself, 

rxT,  Mr.  BuROKHXR.  Mr. 

rAii,  Mr.  LowKRT  of  Callfor- 

Fazio.    Mr.    COKLRO,   Mr. 

and  Mr.  Panktta): 

bill  to  amend  the  Immigra- 
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Committee  or 
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HJl.  6506. 


tion  and  Nationality  Act  to  require  consent 
of  a  warranti  before  entering  onto  farm 
property;  to  ^e  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


By  Mr.  DASCHLE: 

BJL  6507.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  appUcablUty  with 
respect  to  State  governments  of  the  section 
providing  for  veterans'  employment  empha- 
sis under  Federal  contracts:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  6508.  A  biU  to  improve  the  protection 
of.  and  assistance  to,  victims  of  Federal  of- 
fenses and  witnesses  In  Federal  criminal 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL  (by  request): 

HJl.  6509.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974  to  eliminate  trade  adjustment  allow- 
ances for  workers  not  enrolled  in  approved 
training  on  July  1,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 

H.R.  6510.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  benefit  of 
accelerated  cost  recovery  system  deductions 
and  investment  tax  credits  obtained  by  safe 
harbor  lessors,  to  exclude  safe  harbor  les- 
sors from  the  at  risk  limitations,  to  limit  the 
availability  of  safe  harbor  leasing  In  the 
case  of  certain  lessees  with  foreign  source 
Income,  and  to  limit  the  interest  deduction 
of  safe  hart)or  lessors;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  LEE: 

HJl.  6511.  A  bill  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Women's  Rail  of 
Fame,  Inc.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE: 

H.R.  6512.  A  bill  to  reduce  Interest  rates 
by  limiting  the  rate  of  Interest  which  the 
U.S.  Government  may  pay  on  debt  obliga- 
tions issued  by  the  United  States  and  by  es- 
tablishing a  national  indexed  usury  ceiling 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MARLENEE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Yoxmo  of  Alaska,  and  Mr.  Huckabt): 

H.R.  6513.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  regarding  venue,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

Sy  Mr.  MAZZOLI  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Fish): 

H.R.  6514.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MINISH: 

H.R.  6515.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
Income  dividends  and  interest  received  by 
Individuals  who  have  attained  age  62;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MOORE  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Frenzel)  (by  request): 

H.R.  6516.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  limit  the  amount 
of  unemployment  compensation  payable  for 
1  week  of  unemployment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

H.R.  6517.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  limit  eUgibllity  for  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-service- 
memt>ers,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER: 

H.R.  6518.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  assure  that  benefits  under 
the  Federal  employees  health  benefits  pro- 
gram for  retired  Federal  employees  are  not 
reduced  below  the  level  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  retirement,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mrs.  SCHROEDER: 

HJl.  6519.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  5.  United 

States  Code,  to  permit  student  intemahips 

at  the  Internal  Revenue  Servloe;  to  the 

Committee  on  Poat  Office  aiul  CMl  Servloe. 

By   Mr.   STUDD8  (for   himself,   Mr. 

Joms  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Youiio 

of  Alaaka.   Mr.   Brrauz.   and   Mr. 

Taxizdi): 

HJl.  6520.  A  bill  to  transfer  the  authority 

of  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  under 

the  act  commonly  known  as  the  Truman- 

Hobbs  Act  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Army; 

JoinUy,   to  the  C^ommittees  on  Merchant 

Marine  and  Fisheries  and  Public  WoHlb  and 

TransportaUon. 

By  Mr.  TAYLOR: 
H.R.  6521.  A  bill  to  prevent  from  taking 
effect  any  law  enacted  during  1981  which 
provided  special  tax  benefits  with  respect  to 
the  living  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  UDALL  (by  request): 
H.R.  6522.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  obsolete 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  Indian  affairs 
that  contain  sex-discriminatory  terminolo- 
gy; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insu- 
lar Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota: 
H.R.  6523.  A  biU  to  repeal  section  603  of 
the  Public  Utility  Regulatory  PoUcles  Act  of 
1978;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce.   

By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 
H.R.  6524.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  Individuals  a 
refundable  income  tax  credit  for  expendi- 
tures to  remove  formaldehyde  foam  insula- 
tion from  their  homes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs.  

By  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California: 
H.J.  Res.  496.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  November  21.  1982.  as  "National  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BROOMFIELD: 
H.  Con.  Res.  350.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  member  countries  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Alliance  must  pool  their  resources  for  their 
common  defense;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.  Con.  Res.  351.  Concurrent  resolution 
urging  that  negotiations  l>e  Initiated  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  with  the  purpose  of  freezing  and 
then  reducing  nuclear  weapons  arsenals  to 
an  equal  and  verifiable  level;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs. 

By  Bdr.  ADDABBO: 

H.  Res.  485.  Resolution  to  assure  Israel's 

security,  to  oppose  advance  arms  sales  to 

Jordan,  and  to  further  peace  in  the  Middle 

East;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII. 
402.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan, 
relative  to  a  National  Academy  of  Peace  and 
Conflict  resolution;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Education  and 
Labor. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  introduced  a  biU 
(HJl.  6526)  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Walter  J. 
Moser  and  Dr.  Angrit  O.  Moaer-Mahncke; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  444:  Mr.  Kooovskk  and  Mr.  Wtdem. 

HJl.  808:  Mr.  Evams  of  Iowa. 

HJl.  3298:  Mr.  Ertkl  and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJl.  4063:  Mr.  Stump. 

HJt  4147:  Mr.  Shamanskt  and  Mr.  Ba- 

PALIS. 

H.R.  4309:  Mr.  Rob  and  Mr.  Obirstar. 

H.R.  4519:  Mr.  QunxxN. 

H.R.  4576:  Mr.  dx  Lugo,  Mr.  Coklro,  and 
Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  4808:  Mr.  Hkhdom,  Mr.  Fascill.  Mr. 
Whittakxr,  Mr.  CoLLms  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Dkckaro.  Mr.  Millkr  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Williams 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Paul.  Mrs.  Bouquaro,  Mr. 
Rahaix.  Mr.  Tauzim.  Mr.  SmnnR,  Mr. 
Carmah.  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Griskam,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr.  Dan  Danixl,  Mr.  Loep- 
plkr.  Mr.  Price.  Mr.  Hagkdorn.  Mr.  Pur- 
sell.  Mr.  Rbgula,  Mr.  Writx.  Mr.  Lknt,  and 
Mr.  LowKRY  of  Califorina. 

H.R.  5531:  Mr.  Kindnkss. 

H.R.  5600:  Mr.  Bowkn.  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
Danixl  B.  (Trans,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mrs.  Kkh- 
NXLLT,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lokppler.  B4r. 
McCoLLim,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  RrrrER,  Mr. 
Roe,  Mr.  Swirr,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  AuCoin. 
and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  Dwtxr.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Stokes,  and  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  5853:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Washington. 
and  Mr.  Waxmah. 

H.R.  6036:  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Rangkl.  and 
Mr.  Weaver. 

H.R.  6048:  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Idi. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond. Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Foc- 
lietta,  Mr.  Washihcton.  Iidr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Lundine,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan. Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr.  Smttr  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Fart,  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Nowak. 
Mr.  Seiberling.  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. 

H.R.  6098:  Mr.  Shamanskt  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  6187:  Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Roberts 
of  South  Dakota. 

H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Gunokrson.  Mr.  Fountain. 
Mr.  DkNardis.  Mr.  Panxtta.  Mr.  Corrada. 
Mr.  Butler.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  and  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.R.  6312:  Mr.  Fart  and  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland. 

H.R.  6375:  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey. 

H.R.  6461:  Mr.  Whittkn. 

H.R.  6465:  Mr.  Brkaux. 

B.J.  Res.  125:  Mr.  Barnard. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Hatcher. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr.  TAxncx,  Mr.  Fields, 
Mr.  Young  of  Alaslca,  Mr.  Dannkmkter.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Waxmam,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Lxath 
of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota  and  Mr.  Stratton. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  I^.  Nelugan.  Mr.  Blilet, 
Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran. Mr.  Htde.  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mrs. 
C^HiSHOLM.  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Erdahl.  Mr.  HoRTON..  Mr.  Rostenkowski. 
Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
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South  Dakota,  Mr.  Pish.  Mr.  Jons  of  Ten- 
nessee, and  Mr.  Boma  of  Tennessee. 

HJ.  Res.  494:  Mr.  Oiuiam. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  ICr.  Fqclds.  Mr.  Shttstkr. 
Mr.  OooDLiHO,  Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Mastih  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
CoLKMAif.  Mr.  BuKGKNKit,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall, 
Jk.,  Mr.  Shzlbt,  Mr.  Hiortowkb.  Mr. 
TAUtiM,  Mr.  McCloht,  Mr.  Brzavx,  Mr.  At- 
KiMsoii,  Mr.  Fdqca,  Mr.  Johhstom,  Mr. 
Philip  M.  •  Crahi,  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr. 
Dahikl  B.  Crahk.  Mr.  Bailbt  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, and  Mr.  Latta. 

H.  Con.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Dreikr. 
Mr.  Orisbam.  and  Mr.  Yomfc  of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  336:  Mr.  Clingkr,  Mrs.  Fkn- 
wicK.  and  Mr.  Triblk. 

H.  Con.  Res.  341:  Mr.  Rihaldo. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land. 


H 
H 

HXPTEL. 

HxrifXR, 
HuTTO,  Mr. 

COORTKR, 
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Res.  3(  3:  Mr.  Walorzh. 
Res.  4^2:  Mr.  Wolpr,  Mr.  Shahhoh,  Mr. 
OiutAM,    Mr.    NowAK,    Mr. 
RlRALDO,   Mr.   Traxlxr,   Mr. 
JoHMSTON,  Mrs.  FniwiCK,  Mr. 
Ikr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
COHTK,  Mr.  OxLET,  Mr.  Taukz,  Mr.  Fithiah, 
Mr.  Market,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Blamcharo, 
Mr.  Brinki^t.  and  Mr.  Traxlxr. 
H.  Res.  436:  Iilr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 
H.  Res.  42  7:  Mr.  Borer  of  Tennessee. 
H.  Res.  4J  6:  Mr.  Irklaiid. 


May  27,  1982 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  ckause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


455.  By  the  8  PEAKER:  Petition  of  Oene 
W.  Davis,  et  al,  Burlington,  N.C.  relative  to 
homeownership  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  an<  I  Urban  Affairs. 

456.  Also,  petition  of  the  United  Commu- 
nity Centers,  iBc,  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  relative 
to  social  prograins  in  the  Federal  budget;  to 
the  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

457.  Also,  peti|tion  of  Municipal  Coimcil  of 
the  Township  of  Wayne,  N.J.,  relative  to 
supporting  the  I  nuclear  freeze  coalition;  to 
the  Committee  6n  Foreign  Affairs. 

458.  Also,  petition  of  Beaver,  Pa.,  relative 
to  steel  Import  [limitations;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  an(  I  Means. 


May  27,  1982 

REGULATION  OP  LOBBYING  ACT 

In  compliance  with  Public  Law  601, 
79th  Congress,  title  III,  Regulation  of 
Lobbying  Act,  section  308(b),  which 
provides  as  follows: 

(b)  All  information  required  to  be  filed 
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under  the  provisions  of  this  section  with  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall  be  com- 
piled by  said  Clerk  and  Secretary,  acting 
Jointly,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  close 
of  the  calendar  quarter  with  respect  to 
which  such  information  is  filed  and  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Congressional  Record. 


The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  jointly  submit  their  report  of 
the  compilation  required  by  said  law 
and  have  included  all  registrations  and 
quarterly  reix>rts  received. 


REGISTRATIONS 
The  following  registrations  were  submitted  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1982: 

(N0TE.-The  form  used  for  report  is  reproduced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in  the  Record,  questions  are  not 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printed,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter  and  number.) 
Pile  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  op  the  Senate  and  File  Twp  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House  op  Representatives: 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  daU;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with  financial  data. 
Place  an  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Figxtre  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading  Below: 
"Preliminary"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register,"  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1  only. 
"Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  place  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 

figure.  PUl  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  first  additional  page  should  be 

numbered  a^  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4,"  "5."  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and  filing  in  accordance  with  instructions 

will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


REPORT 
Pursuant  to  Federal  Regulation  of  Lobbying  Act 


p 

quarter 

1st 

2d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

Note  OH  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "Report"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows- 

(I)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee",  state  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  "employer"  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm),  partners  and  salaried  staff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "ESnployer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B". 

(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  employer's  Report: 

(1)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  thU  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

filed  by  their  employers. 


A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  E^mployer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
ployees who  will  file  Reports  for  this  Quarter. 


Note  on  Item  "B  .—Reports  by  AgenU  or  Employees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  If  the  work  is  done  in  the  interest  of 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another,  a  single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  'employers"- is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None." 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (a)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests,"  as  used  in  this  Report,  means  "in  connection  with 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  includes  any  other  matter  which  may 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— §  302(e). 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  'Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar  quarter  in  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  with  legislative  interests. 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in 

1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    interests    have   terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


connection  therewith: 

2.  State  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numliers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  items  1,  2,  and  3  in  the  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  is  needed) 

4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  rather  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  what  the  nature  and  amoimt  of 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  employee.  sUte  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or  annual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  "C4"  and  fill  out  item  'D"  and  "E"  on  the  Ijack  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 

PAGE  1 « 
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A.  A-K  AuocUtes.  Inc..  122S  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  KM.  SMnmento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  California  Air  Tanker  Operators  Aaso- 
daUon.  1238  Sigfath  Street.  Suite  590.  Sac- 
ramento. Calif.  95814. 

A.  Herbert  Allen  AUsworth,  Sandoz,  Inc.. 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  No.  1101.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30038. 

B.  Sandos.  Inc..  Route  10.  East  Hanover, 
N.J.  07938.  - 

A.  Michael  A.  Aiaenberg.  Digital  Equip- 
ment Corp..  8300  Professional  Place,  Land- 
over.  Md.  30785. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mUl  Road.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

A.  AUn.  Oump,  Strauss.  Hauer  St  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  400. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Desert  Orape  Growers  League  of  Cali- 
fornia. P.O.  Box  88.  Coachella.  Calif.  92236. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  30038 

B.  Marlex  Petroleum,  Inc..  666  East  Ocean 
Boulevard  No.  2308.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
9080X 

A.  Akin.  Qiunp,  Strauss,  Hauer  St  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036 

B.  National  FootbaU  League.  410  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.T.  10022. 

A.  H.  Meade  Alcom,  Jr..  Alcorn,  Bakewell 
8c  Smith,  1  American  Row,  Hartford,  Conn. 
08103. 

B.  Helen  Wodell  Halbach  Estate.  John 
Poinier.  Gladstone.  N,J.. 

A.  Susan  Alexander.  The  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety. 1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  G.  AUen.  511  C  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Continental  Association  of  Resolute 
Employers  (CARE).  511  C  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

A.  American  Business  Conference.  Suite 
No.  209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Morris  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc., 
1680  L  Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washington. 
D.C.  20038. 

A.  Ame  Anderson.  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  &  Blair, 
1605  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Communication  Industries  Association 
of  Japan,  Sankei  Building-annex.  7-2,  Ohte- 
machl,  1-chome.  Chiyoda-ku.  Tokyo  100, 
Japan. 

A.  Anderson,  Hibey,  Nauheim  8e  Blair, 
1805  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20009. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp..  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard.  El  Segimdo,  Calif. 
98245. 


A.  Andrews  &  Kurth,  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20008 

B.  SpacaServices,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  "inOOl. 

A.  Areni  Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkln  St  Kahn, 
Federal  Btr  BuUding.  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washingt<Bi.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Central  States  Southeast  and  South- 
west Areas  Health  and  Welfare  and  Pension 
Funds,  85S0  West  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. 111.  61  >631. 


A.  Baker  St 


A.  Arenti 
Federal 
Washington. 

B. 
Washingt<At, 


INTBtAAT, 


A.  Arent 
1815  H 

B. 
367,  5300  Bonn 


Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  St  Kahn. 
■  Building,  1815  H  Street  NW.. 

DC.  20006. 

590  L'Enfant  Plaza.  SW., 

D.C.  20024. 


Fox,  Kintner,  Plotkin  St  Kahn, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
GmbH,     Kolnstrasse 
1. 


:  Str  set 

Ural  lerzbergbau-i 


A.  Amol  1  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Building  St  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815-16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fedeaation  Suisse  des  Associations  de 
Fabricanta  d'Horlogerie,  6  Rue  d'Argent, 
2501  Bienne,  Switzerland, 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  London  Commodity  Exchange 
Company,  Ltd.,  Cereal  House,  58  Mark 
Lane,  London  EC3R  7NE.  England. 

A.  Amolil  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  l£^ndon  Gold  Futures  Market  Ltd.. 
E  Wing.  Plantation  House,  Pen- 
London    EC3M-3AP,    Eng- 


3d  Floor, 
church   Street, 
land. 


A.  Arnold  &  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  London  International  Financial 
Futures  Ekchange,  Ltd.,  66  Cannon  Street, 
London  E4t4N  6AE,  England. 

A.  Arnolb  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metal  Market  St  Exchange  Co.,  Ltd., 
(London  Metal  Exchange),  Plantation 
House,  F^church  Street.  London  EC3M- 
3AP,  England. 

A.  Nan  Aron,  600  New  Jersey  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Alliance  for  Justice.  600  New  Jersey 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Asbil  St  Junkin,  419  Seventh  Street 
NW.,  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Coalition  on  Smoking  OR  Health,  419 
Seventh  Street  N.W.,  Suite  401,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  y)004. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp., 
1776  G  Stieet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20013. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bailey,  Jr.,  1545  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Co.  Services.  Inc.,  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  405,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


NW..  S 
«k«-  St 


A.  Bak^  St  McKenzie,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW-.  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Dail]l  Express.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  39.  Car- 
lisle, Pa.  17113. 
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McKenzie,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Geosource,  Inc..  2700  South  Post  Oak 
Road.  Houston^  Tex.  77056. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Balch.  Ther-A-Pedic  Mid- 
west. Inc.,  235)  Fifth  Street,  Rock  Island, 
111.  61201. 

B.  Ther-A-Pedic  Midwest,  Inc..  2350  Fifth 
Street,  Rock  I^and,  III.  61201. 

A.  W.  Allen  Ball.  Kiawah  Island  Co..  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  1291(i  Charleston,  S.C.  29412. 

B.  Kiawah  Island  Co.,  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
12910.  Charleston.  S.C.  29412. 


A.  Ballard, 
1850  K  Street 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Americar 
Greenwich, 


itpahr,  Andrews  St  Ingersoll. 
TW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 


Com 


Can   Co., 
06830. 


American   Lane. 


A.  Ballard.  1  tpahr,  Andrews  St  Ingersoll, 
1850  K  Street  ffw..  Suite  1100,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Virginia  Industrial  Development 
Association,  c/D  Hardy  County  Rural  Devel- 
opment Authority.  P.O.  Box  N,  Moorefield, 
W.  Va.  26836-0628. 


A.  Baraff, 
P.C,  2033  M 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  National 
pic  Tower,  64 
N.Y.  10022. 


(mer,  Olender  &  Hochberg 

Itreet  NW.,  Suite  203,  Wash- 

136. 

iketball  Association.  Olym- 

Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


A.  Baraff.  Hoemer.  Olender  St  Hochberg 
P.C.  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  203.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2ap36. 

B.  North  Aoierican  Soccer  League.  1133 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  35th  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  100^6. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  8c  Colbum.  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.20006. 

B.  Stratton  Hats,  Inc..  3200  Randolph, 
Bellwood,  111.  a0104. 

A.  Bamett  St  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20008. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW.j  2d  Floor.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

A.  Bamett  A  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Publicketf  Industries,  Inc..  777  West 
Putnam  Aveniie,  Greenwich.  Conn.  08830. 

A.  Barrett,  J  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  St 
Armstrong.  2flj  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004 

B.  CSC  Clearing  Corp..  4  World  Trade 
Center.  New  Y^rk.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Harvey  garrison,  291  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10007. 

B.  C.  A.  Shea  St  Company.  Inc. 

A.  Catharine  R.  Batky.  Burlington  North- 
ern Inc.,  800  qtaryland  Avenue  SW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. : 

B.  Burlingt^  Northern  Inc..  1111  Third 
Avenue.  Seattl^,  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Beard  8c  Associates,  P.O.  Box  2394,  Co- 
lumbia. Md.  21J045. 

B.  Seneca  ^  Associates.  Inc.,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20031 

A.  Daniel  p|  Beard.  Beard  8c  Associates, 
P.O.  Box  2394.  Columbia.  Md.  21045. 

B.  Seneca  ^  Associates,  Inc.,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenf  e  NW.,  No.  302,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 
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A.  Beckel.  Finchem.  Torricelli  St  Associ- 
ates, Inc.  1731  21st  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20009. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric.  2119  Gateway 
Center,  Pitteburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Robert  G.  Beckel.  609  G  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  St  Providers,  115  D  Street  SE.. 
Suite  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Trisha  Bennett.  Burlington  Northern 
Inc..  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20034. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc.,  1111  Third 
Avenue,  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Cieorge  L.  Berg,  Jr..  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60088. 

A.  Rol>ert  E.  Bemier,  Commimications 
Satellite  Corp..  950  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

A  Frank  S.  Besson  III,  1129  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AM  General  0>rp..  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

A.  William  M.  Beute,  25  Broadway.  Clark, 
N.J.  07088. 

A.  Beveridge  8c  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.,  1800  M  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  700,  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Barbara  L.  Bezdek.  Center  for  Auto 
Safety.  1223  Dupont  Circle  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Center  for  Auto  Safety,  1223  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Birch,  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 

.  ington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cook  Inlet  Regional,  Inc.,  2525  C 
Street.  P.O.  Drawer  4N.  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99509. 

A  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Coimecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Highly  Enterprise  Corp..  2208  143d 
Place  SE..  Vine-Maple.  Bothell.  Wash. 
98011. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jim  Jomes,  Government  Research  St 
Development  Corp..  1601  18th  St.  NW.  No. 
406.  Washington.  D.C.  20009;  309  Main 
Street.  Blanco.  Tex.  78806. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp..  110  East  Third 
Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

A  William  H.  Birtcil,  Jr.  TRW  Inc.,  Suite 
2700.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
32309. 

B.  TRW  Inc.  23555  EucUd  Avenue  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

A  Barbara  8.  Blaine.  P.C.  901  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washbigton, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  EUen  Block.  2030  M  Street  NW..  3d 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Boasberg.  Klores.  Feldesman  St  Tucker 
2101  L  Street  NW..  Suite  908.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Committee  For  Farmworker  Programs 
Suite  908.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Robert  N.  Borens,  Getty  Oil  Company, 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Company.  3810  Wilshire  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton,  1901  North  Ft. 
Myer  Drive,  Suite  1204,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  The  American  Pur  Resources  Institute. 
P.O.  Box  550,  Sutton,  Nebr.  88979. 

A.  Margueritte  Bracy,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Bracy  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  Williams  St  Company,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20038  (for  CalifomU  Nickel 
Corp.). 

A.  Terrence  L.  Bracy  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20038  (for  City  of  Tucson). 

A.  Terrence  L.  Bracy.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington, 
DC.  20036  (for  Pratt  St  Whitney  Aircraft 
Group). 

A.  Bracy  WUliams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Nickel  Corporation,  2550  Via 
Tejon.  Suite  3C  Palos  Verdes  Estates,  Calif. 
90274. 

A.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Tucson  P.O.  Box  27210  Tucson. 
Ariz.  85728. 

A.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Employee  Owned  Airlines  P.O.  Box  913 
Leesburg,  Va.  22075. 

A.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1200  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Humana,  Inc.  10170  Linn  Station  Road 
Louisville.  Ky.  40223. 

A..  Bracy  Williams  8c  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nike  International  Ltd.  8285  SW. 
Nimbus  Beaverton,  Or.  97005. 


A.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200  Washington. 
D.C.  20038. 

B.  Pratt  8c  Whitney  Aircraft  Group,  400 
Main  Street  East  Hartford.  Conn.  06108. 

A  Bracy  Williams  St  Co.  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quixote  Corp.  One  East  Wacker  Drive 
Crtiicago,  m.  60801. 

A.  Roy  S.  Bredder  1101  17th  Street.  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  8c  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ryder  Systems.  Inc.  3600  NW.  82d 
Avenue.  Miami.  Fla.  33153. 

A.  Carolyn  Brickey.  Fbod  Research  and 
Action  Center.  1319  F  Street  NW..  No.  500. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  1319 
F  Street  NW.,  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  EUen  B.  Brown.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  409. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Brown  St  Finn,  1920  N  Street  NW.. 
Suite  510.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  S.P.A.C.E.,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite 
510,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brown  St  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority.  347 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Terrance  J.  Brown  Associates,  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians, 
P.O.  Box  455,  Cherokee,  N.C  28791. 

A.  Terrance  J.  Brown  Associates.  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewe  Indians, 
P.O.  Box,  Red  Lake,  Miim. 

A.  Terrance  J.  Brown  Associates,  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  320, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Seneca  NaUon  of  New  York.  1500 
Route  No.  438.  Irving.  N.Y.  14081. 

A.  Terrance  J.  Brown  Associates.  1625 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  South  and  Eastern  Tribes,  1101 
Kermit  Drive,  Suite  800.  Nashville.  Tenn. 
37217. 

A.  Walter  W.  Brudno.  1800  First  National 
Bank  Building.  DaUas.  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Texasgulf.  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford.  Conn.  06904 

A.  William  K.  Brunette,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  2Q0A9. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  or  Retired  Persons, 
1009  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

A.  Buchanan,  Ingersoll,  Rodewald,  Kyle  &. 
Buerger.  P.C.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  International  District  Heating  Associa- 
tion. 1738  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
200M. 

A.  Darrel  D.  Bunge.  Minnesota  Petroleum 
CouncU.  300  Northern  Federal  Building.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Burgiim  &  Associates.  499 
South  Cv>itol  Street  SW.,  Suite  420,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Belridge  Capital  Corp..  342  Madison 
Avenue.  New  Torli.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Burgum  Sc  Associates.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  420.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  Pruitdale  Telephone  Co..  P.O.  Box  817, 
Peakesville.  Miss.  39451. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Burgum  &  Associates.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW.,  No.  420,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  E.  M.  Graves  Sc  Company.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  604.  Southport.  Conn.  06490. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Burgum  St  Associates,  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  420  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

B.  PubUcker  Industries.  Inc..  777  West 
Putnam  Avenue.  Greenwich  .  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Artde  Byrd.  2000  P  Street  NW..  No.  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  2000  P 
Street  NW..  No.  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  C  4e  B  Associates,  Suite  210.  1750  New 
York  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wicliersham  it  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kwajaleln  AtoU  Corp.  P.O.  Box  5220. 
Kwajaleln.  Ebeye.  Marshall  Islands  96970. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  St  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ptiiladelphia  Stock  Exchange,  Inc., 
1900  Market  Street.  PhUadelphla.  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Alan  Caldwell,  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  770.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

A.  Califano,  Ross  A  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Fluor  Corp..  3333  Mlchelson  Drive. 
Irvine.  CaUf . 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  George  K.  Baum  &  Co..  Kansas  City. 
Mo. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Blyth  Eastman  Paine  Webber.  Inc., 
New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chapman  St  Cutler.  Chicago,  III. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Ciu^berland  Securities.  Knoxville. 
Tenn.         | 

A.  Camo.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P^..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washlngtcfi.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Essexi  Montgomery.  Ala. 

A.  Camit,  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.p.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
WashlngUfi.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Prazer  Lanier  Co.,  Montgomery, 
Ala.  ' 

A.  Camii,  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.|C.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washlngtoi.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ooldian  Sachs  St  Co..  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Cam^.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  PJC.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Kidd^,  Peabody.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Cami.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  pJc.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  King  Bt  Spaulding.  Atlanta.  Oa. 


A.  Jim  Casef , 
Church,  Va. 

B.  The  Leaffer 
Road.  Sherboni 
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3470  Mildred  Drive.  Falls 
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Co..  Inc..  7  Town  Lyne 
Mass.  02054. 


A.  Cam^ 
Hunter. 
Washington 

B.  Lehnui 


A.  Cam^. 
Hunter. 
Washington 

B. 


Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 

D.C.  20037. 

Brothers.  New  York.  N.Y. 


Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
D.C.  20037. 
McDonald  St  Co..  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PC. 


A.  Camb.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
HunterTnC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  North,  HaskeU.  Slaughter.  Yoimg  and 
Lewis,  Blinilngham.  Ala. 

A.  Cam)}.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  RC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washlngtcn,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rauscher  Pierce  Refsnes.  Dallas.  Tex. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  RC,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Stent.  Agee  St  Leach.  Birmingham,  Ala. 

A.  Cans).  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  PC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washingt&n.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Whekt  First  Securities.  Inc.,  Richmond, 
Va.  I 

A.  Davl  Cannard.  113  West  1st,  Vancou- 
ver, Wa.  18660. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge.  519 
Southwest  Third.  Room  303,  Portland, 
Oreg.  972D4. 


A.  Casey,  Ijkie  St  Mlttendorf,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue.  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006 

B.  Independent  Gas  Producers  Committee 
("IGPC").  6441  NW.,  Grand  Boulevard. 
Oklahoma  Cltyi  Okla.  73116. 

A.  G.  Thom»a  Cator.  1050  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washlngtcn.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  Guaranteed  Loan  Com- 
mittee. One  Liberty  Plaza.  165  Broadway. 
New  York.  N.Y   10080. 

A.  G.  Thomas  Cator,  1050  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Washing! on.  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Development 
Companies  (IfADCO),  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  NW.,  1  Vashington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  G.  Thonas  Cator.  1050  17th  Street, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neece,  C^tor  St  Associates.  Inc.  (for 
Southern  LurSber  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  J606.  Forest  Park.  Ga.  20050). 
1050  17th  Stteet  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Barl>ara  Aim  Cebuhar,  2734  Olive 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  jCoalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  and  Providers.  115  D  Street,  SE., 
Suite  108,  Wa^iington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Center  ffer  Envlroiunental  Education, 
Inc.,  624  9th  Street,  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2Q001. 

A.  Charles  M.  Chafer,  Space  Services,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street]  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Space  Services,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4,  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

A.  Durwoodlchalker,  Central  and  South 
West  Corp.,  7700  One  Main  Place,  Dallas. 
Tex.  75250.      | 

B.  Central  fcnd  South  West  Corp.,  2700 
One  Main  Pla<e,  Dallas.  Tex.  75250. 
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L.  Cantor,  1133  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
Portpr,  Wright,  Morris  St  Arthur,  1133 
NW.,   No.    1200,   Washington, 


A.  DavW 
No.  1200, 

B. 
15th 
D.C.  200«fc 


Strset 


A.  Car4le  R.  Carlln.  15th  St  M  Streets, 
NW..  Wa  hington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Natl  inal  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  Ui  ited  States,  15th  St  M  Streets  NW., 
Washing  on,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Cantiody,  Syrdal,  I>anelo  St  Klein,  P.S., 
24th  Plo«r.  Fourth  &  Blanchard  Bldg.,  Seat- 
tle. Wast .  98121. 

B.  Waa  lington  State  Center  Boat  Associa- 
tion, P.o[  Box  696,  Westport,  Wash.  98595. 

A.  George  D.  Carpenter.  7162  Reading 
Road.  Ct  iciimati.  Ohio  45222. 

B.  The  Procter  St  Gamble  Company.  301 
East  Six^h  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 


A.  William  IJ.  Chandler;  W.  J.  Chandler 
Associates,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue. 
NW..  Suite  30#,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Natiire  Conservancy,  1800  North 
Kent  Street,  Suite  800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  B.  H.  Cherry.  100  Interpace  Parkway. 
Parslppany,  NLJ.  07054. 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp..  100  Interpace  Park- 
way, Parsippaiiy,  N.J.  07054. 

A.  Brian  J.  Chiasson  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  lOOa  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc., 
1600  Wilson  Iloulevard,  No.  1000,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Blair  G.  <  :hilds.  Senior  Executives  Asso- 
ciation. P.O.  Box  7610.  BP  STN,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  200^4. 

B.  Senior  Executives  Association,  P.O. 
Box  7610,  Bqn  Franklin  Station,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

A.  Larry  E.  Christensen,  Buchanan,  Inger- 
soU,  Rodewald.  Kyle  St  Buerger.  P.C,  1333 
New  Hampst^re  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Buchanali.  IngersoU,  Rodewald,  Kyle  St 
Buerger,  P.ci  600  Grant  Street,  Plttsburgii, 
Pa.  15219. 

A.  Mark  a1  Clark,  IFG  Leasing  Co..  511 
Central  Avemie,  Great  Falls.  Mont.  59403. 


B.  IFG  Leasing  Co..  511  Central  Avenue, 
Great  Falls,  Mont.  59403. 

A.  Scott  Charles  Clarkson.  Waste  Manage- 
ment. Inc.,  600  Maryland  Avenue.  SW., 
Suite  607,  Washington.  D.C  20024. 

B.  Waste  Management,  Inc..  600  Maryland 
Avenue  SW..  Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Joan  Claybrook.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1209.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Public  Citizen  Inc..  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1209,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Jacqueline  W.  Clements.  InterNorth, 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  900,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  InterNorth,  2223  Dodge  Street.  Omaha. 
Nebr.  68102. 

A.  Coalition  for  Uniform  Product  Liability 
Law,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  No.  303,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ann  Cole.  311  First  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  ResUurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Cole  St  Corette,  P.C,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  501,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  the  Netherlands  Antil- 
les. Port  Amsterdam  15,  Curacao,  Nether- 
lands Antilles. 

A.  Cole  St  Corette,  P.C,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  501.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Minpeco  S.A.,  Av.  Aviacion,  2401,  Urb. 
San  Borja;  Lima,  Peru. 

A.  Collier,  Shaimon,  Rill  St  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite  308. 
Waslilngton.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  CSX  Corp..  1500  Federal  Reserve  Bldg., 
701  East  Byrd  Street,  Richmond,  Va. 

A.  Committee  for  Farmworker  Programs, 
Suite  906,  2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

A.  Carole  K.  Cones,  1515  N.  Courthouse 
.  Road,  Suite  301,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  DCM  Group.  1515  N.  Courthouse 
Road.  Suite  301.  Arlington.  Va.  22201  (for 
the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  American 
SUver). 

A.  Robert  J.  Conlan,  National  Consumer 
Cooperative  Bank,  2001  S  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
2001  S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  David  Conrad,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Earth,  Inc.,  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Continental  Association  of  Resolute 
Employers.  (C.A.R.E.)  511  C  Street  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Jolin  A.  Conway,  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Emery  S.  Conyers,  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
P.O.  Box  1706.  Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

A.  Ernest  J.  Corrado.  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Marty  Corry.  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association-American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

A.  Council  of  SUte  Hospital  Finance  Au- 
thorities, 35  East  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2188, 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Rae  Cronmlller,  1920  N  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10271. 

A.  John  C  Culver,  Arent,  Pox.  Kintner. 
Plotkin  St  Kahn.  1815  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arent,  Fox,  Kintner.  Plotkin  St  Kahn. 
1815  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
(for  Uranerzbergbau-GmbH.  Kolnstrasse 
367.  5300  Bonn  1). 

A.  John  C  Culver,  Federal  Bar  Building, 
1815  H  Street..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Central  States  Southeast  and  South- 
west Areas  Health  and  Welfare  and  Pension 
Funds.  8550  West  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue.  Chi- 
cago. 111..  60631. 

A.  John  C  Culver,  Federal  Bar  Building. 
1815  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  INTELSAT.  590  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..Washlngton.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Damrell.  Damrell  St  Nelson.  P.C.  911 
13th  Street.  P.O.  Box  3489,  Modesto.  Calif. 
95353. 

B.  Desert  Grape  Growers  League  of  Cali- 
fornia, P.O.  Box  68,  Coachella,  Calif.  92236. 

A.  Alice  Daniel,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis,  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bureau  of  Collections.  Inc., 
The  Rand  BuUding.  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14202. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis,  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Skeet  Shooting  Association. 
P.O.  Box  28188.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78228. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis,  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Technology  Center,  Inc.,  Route  309. 
P.O.  Box  6,  MontgomeryviUe,  Pa.  18936. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  Russell  Deane  III,  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers Inc..  2814  National  Drive.  Garland.  Tex. 
75401. 

A.  John  RusseU  Deane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  National  Outdoor  Coalition.  8387  Tam- 
arind Avenue.  Fontana,  Calif.  92335. 


A.  Edward  S.  DeBolt.  1515  North  Court- 
house Road.  Suite  301.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  DCM  Group  (for  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee for  American  Silver,  1515  North 
Courthouse  Road.  Suite  301.  Arlington  Va. 
22201).  1516  North  Courthouse  Road.  Suite 
301,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

A.  Deminex  U.S.  Oil  Company,  Suite  840. 
Lock  Box  340,  Plaza  of  the  Americas.  North 
Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Alphonse  DeRosso,  Exxon  Corp.,  1899 
L  Street,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corporation,  1251  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York.  NY,  10020. 

A.  William  Barrows  Doggett,  Standard  OU 
Co.  (Ohio),  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Michael  Donaghue.  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association.  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.,  1724  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Gordon  Jack  Dover,  1718  Dogwood 
Drive,  Alexandria.  Va.  22302. 

B.  The  Rendon  Co.,  1321  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  L.  Michael  Dowllng,  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Ogilvy  St  Mather  Public  Relations,  1901 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patrick  L.  Doyle.  210  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Suite  A-3.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Federal  Employees  Political  Action 
Committee  (FEDPAC),  210  Seventh  Street 
SE.,  Suite  A-3,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Stephen  D.  Driesler,  National  Multi 
Housing  Council,  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
285-N,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  285-N,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Laurie  Duker.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son, Wyatt,  Moore  «fe  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Mountain  Fir  Lumber  Co..  Inc.,  3000 
Market  Street  NE.,  Salem,  Oreg.  97301. 

A.  H.  Stewart  Dunn.  Jr.,  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Journal  Co.,  333  West  State  Street. 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Edward  J.  Durkin,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  and  Beverage  Trades  Department, 
AFL-CIO,  816  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  408. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harold  F.  Eberle,  O'Brien,  Fierce  St 
Eberle,  1828  L  Street  NW..  No.  201.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Electronics  Association.  1612 
K  Street  NW..  No.  1101.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 
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A.  Harold  P.  Eberle,  O'Brien,  Pierce  & 
Eberle.  Inc..  1828  L  Street  NW..  No.  201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Title  XI  Vessel  Plnanc- 
ing,  c/o  Kominers,  Port  Shlefer  it  Boyer, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patricia  K,  Economos.  15th  and  M 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  ISth  it  M  Streets  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Whlttaker  Corp..  10880  Wllshlre  Boule- 
vard. Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

A.  Michael  D.  Edwards,  National  Educa- 
Uon  Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Eighth  Pro-Ufe  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  6308  Midnight  Pass 
Road.  Sarasota.  Fla.  33581. 

A.  C.  M.  EUdns  Associates.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Missouri,  Kansas.  Texas  Railroad.  701 
Commerce  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

A.  C.  M.  Elkins  Associates.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Pittsburgh  Si  Lalce  Erie  R.R..  P.  &  L.E. 
Terminal,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  19215. 

A.  Employers  Council  on  Flexible  Com- 
pensation. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Irene  R.  Emsellem.  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60637. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Lee,  Jr.,  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  2628,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2628,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  A.  Donald  Evans,  418  C  Street  NE..  Car- 
riage House.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Christian  Voice  Moral  Government 
Fund,  418  C  Street  NE..  Carriage  House, 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing,  Jr..  1101  Conn<>cticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Snkins  (for  GATX  Terminals 
Corp.),  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Marcus  G.  Faust,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Marcus  G.  Faust.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kirton.  McConkie  &  BushneU.  330 
South  300  East.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

A.  Frederick  Pedeli,  American  Psychiatric 
Association,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  670,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association,  1700 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Fred  C.  Fielding,  AM  General  Corp., 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  AM  General  Corp.,  14250  Plymouth 
Road,  Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

A.  Donald  L  Fierce^  O'Brien,  Fierce  8i 
Eberle,  Inc.,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  201, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B 

ing,  c/o 
1776  P 


Comn  ittee 


Stn  et 


Ki  iminers, 


for  Title  XI  Vessel  Financ- 
Fort,  Schlefer  &  Boyer, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


3255  Grace 
20007. 


A.  Manuel  D.  Pierro,  2101  L  Street,  NW.. 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dick4ein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street,  NVf..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037 


Ferguson   Associates.    Inc.,   203 
Avenue  NE.,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Jack 
Maryland 
20002. 

B.  Westehi  Airlines,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


A.  Janet 
Box  1724, 

B 
tion,  400 
Pa.  17105 


B.  Figler,  400  N.  Third  Street, 
1  [arrisburg.  Pa.  17105. 
Peiuu  trivania  State  Education  Associa- 
lorth  Third  Street,  Harrisburg, 


A.  Finley  Kumble,  Wagner,  Heine,  Under- 
berg,  &  C  isey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue, 
NW.,  10th  ?noor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  of  Antigua  and  Barbuda, 
St.  John's.  lAntlgua. 

A.  Finnagan,  Henderson,  Farabow,  Gar- 
rett &  Du&ier.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Communications  Associa- 
tion, 9550  Forest  Lane,  No.  319,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75243.         I 

A.  Willlatn  J.  Pogarty,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington  DC  20006 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 202^  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 


Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 


A.  Foley 
1775 
ton,  D.C.  2tK>06 

B 
Division. 
48037. 


Nati(  nal 


Laun  nee 


A 

Eliot.  1  P^t 
02109. 

B.  C.  St 
Road.  Braltleboro, 


Gypsum    Company/Cement 
O.   Box   887.  Southfield.  Mich. 


S.  Fordham.  Foley.  Hoag  & 
Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wholesale  Grocers,  Inc.,  Ferry 
Vt.  05301. 


Graie 


A.  Ron^ia 
3255 
20007 

B.  Gray 
St  Compi  ny 


Stieet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Ronna 
3255  Grace 
20007. 

B.  Gray  and 
munications, 
Grace  Street 
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P  'eiberg 


Stieet 


The   Power   House, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Company  (for  Warner  Com- 
Iic),  The  Power  House,  3256 
NMf..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


A.  Fried,  Frahk,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Agrigenetilcs  Corp.,  14142  W.  20th 
Avenue,  Denve^,  Colo.,  80401. 

A.  Fried,  Prank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman.  Suite  1000,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Diamond  Dealers  Club,  Inc.,  580  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  Y  )rk,  N.  Y.  10036. 


A.  Friends 
SW.    Third,    Hoom 
97204. 


A.  Richard  B 
No.  1014,  Washington 

B.  Kaiser  Foiindation 


PYeiberg,   The   Power  House, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Galland, 
P.C,    1054 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Atlantic 
Street,  New 


^arasch.  Calkins  St  Short, 
31«.  Street  NW.,   Washington, 


York 


A.    Harry 
Richmond,  Va. 
ington,  D.C.  20^13 


A.  Michael 
228  East  45th 
N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Sierra 
Floor,  New 


CTub, 
Yoik 


the  Columbia  Gorge,   519 
303,    Portland,    Oreg. 


Froh,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
,  D.C.  20006. 
Health  Plan. 


Qontainer  Line,  Ltd., 
N.Y.  10005. 


80  Pine 


duiderson,   P.O.   Box    25899. 
23260;  P.O.  Box  2593,  Wash- 


:  I.  Garabedian,  Sierra  Club, 
!  Itreet,  14th  Floor,  New  York, 


228  East  45th  Street.  14th 
,  N.Y.  10017. 


A.  Mark  A.  Forman.  Union  Pacific  Corp., 
1120  20th  i  Street  NW..  Suite  600  S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2  [)036. 

B.  Unioi  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  NY.  10154-0137. 

A.  Eric  1 '..  Pox.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Wasiington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Apple  Computer  Corp.,  10260  Bandley 
Drive,  Cudtertino,  Calif.  95014. 

A.  P/P  Research  Associates,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  No.  303,  Washington,  DC  20006. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association.  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW..  No.  3210.  Washington. 
DC  20024. 

A.  P/P  Research  Associates.  1700  K  Street 
NW,  No.  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wagner  St  Baroody,  (for  American  Bus 
Associatioii),  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Ronsa  Freiberg,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Gra^e  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007 

B.  Grayl  and  Company  (for  the  Hambros 
Bank  Limited),  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Str  »et  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


and  Company  (for  Sharps,  Pixley 
Limited),  The  Power  House, 


A.  Garvey,  Bchubert.  Adams  St  Barer. 
P.S.C.,  30th  Floor.  Bank  of  California 
Center.  Seattla  Wash.  98164. 

B.  Japan  Fisheries  Association.  9-13.  Aka- 
saka  1.  Minato^u.  Tokyo,  107,  Japan. 

A.  The  General  Contractors  Association  of 
New  York,  Inq.,  60  East  42d  Street,  Room 
3510,  New  Yori,  N.Y.  10165. 

A.  Joseph  Gj  Gerard,  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers Association,  918  16th  Street  NW.,  No. 
402.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  jFumiture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. P.O.J  Box  2436.  High  Point.  N.C. 
27261. 

A.  Ginsburg.lPeldman.  Weil  St  Bress.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2ab06. 

B.  Belcher  'lowing  Co..  P.O.  Box  525500. 
Miami,  Fla.  33l52. 

A.  Jere  W.  Clover,  Price  St  Glover,  P.C, 
1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1201. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Service  Station  Dealers  of  America, 
2021  K  StreetlNW.,  Suite  303,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jane  A.  ciolden,  Foley,  Lamder,  Holla- 
baugh &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
(for  National  Gypsum  Co./Cement  Divi- 
sion), 1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  p.C.  20006. 

A.  John  Godella,  Association  of  American 
Railroads,  41!  First  Street  SE.,  Suite  200. 
Washington,  Q.C.  20003. 
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B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  M.  Gorman,  253  West  Clinton 
Avenue,  Tenafly,  N.J.  07670. 

B.  C.A.  Shea  St  Co.,  Inc.,  One  World  Trade 
Center,  Suite  1525.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  Council  of  State 
Housing  Agencies).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  Hambros  Bank 
Ltd.).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  the  Minimum  Tax  Coa- 
lition), The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Sharps,  Pixley  St  Co., 
Ltd.),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Warner  Communica- 
tions, Inc.),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  John  K.  Green.  800  Nebraska  Savings 
Building.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

B.  Papillion  Nebraska  School  District,  420 
South  Washington,  Papillion,  Nebr.  68046. 

A.  Calvin  Reginald  Greene,  Jr.,  1434 
Duncan  Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecomuunica- 
tlons  Users  and  Providers.  115  D  Street  SE., 

.Suite  108.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Rol>ert  Greenstein.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priorities. 
236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

A.  Ned  H.  Guthrie.  American  Federation 
of  Musicians.  209  Hayes  Avenue.  Charles- 
ton. W.  Va.  25314. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians. 
1500  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Timothy  M.  Haake,  Birch.  Horton, 
Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jim  Jones.  Government  Research  St 
Development  Corp..  309  Main  Street. 
Blanco.  Tex.  78606;  1601  18th  Street  NW.. 
No.  406.  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Timothy  M.  Haake,  Birch,  Horton, 
Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  Local  959,  1200  Airport 
Heights  Road,  Anchorage.  Alaska  99504. 

A.  Timothy  M.  Haake.  Birch,  Horton, 
Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska  4100  International  Air- 
port Road,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99502. 
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A.  Thomas  M.  Hagan,  Central  St  South 
West  Services,  Inc.,  1510  American  Bank 
Tower,  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  St  South  West  Services,  Inc., 
2700  One  Main  Place,  Dallas,  Tex.  75250. 

A.  Hale  St  Dorr,  Suite  807,  1201  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Indian  Land  Claim  Committee,  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Seneca  County,  Waterloo, 
N.Y.  13165. 

A.  Hale  St  Dorr.  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  807.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Town  of  Mashpee,  Mashpee,  Mass. 
02649. 

A.  Jerald  V.  Halvorsen,  Coal  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  &  Saunders.  888 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Graeper-Van  Nog-Wagner,  Inc.,  USAA 
Building,  Suite  209,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80918. 

A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  St  Saunders,  888 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tandy  Corp.  1900  One  Tandy  Center, 
Forth  Worth,  Tex.  76102. 

A.  J.  Lee  Hamilton,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  R.  Hanley,  United  States  Stu- 
dent Association,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  Room 
300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  Student  Association,  2000 
P  Street  NW.,  Room  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  James  M.  Hanley,  James  M.  Hanley  St 
Associates,  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1150,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Alliance  of  Third  Oass  Non-Profit 
Mailers,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hannaford  International,  Inc.  905  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Stablex  Corp.,  Two  Radnor  Corporate 
Center,  Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

A.  William  G.  Hariey,  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  1235  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  606,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
606.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

A.  Harris  Communications,  Inc..  80  Trow- 
bridge Street.  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

B.  Alarm  Device  Manufacturing  Co..  165 
Eileen  Way.  Syosset.  N.Y.  11791. 

A.  WUUam  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  St  Associates,  Inc., 
(for  Office  of  States'  Washington  Repre- 
sentative to  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion, 1666  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20235),  P.O.  Box  24157,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

A.  HoUy  Hassett,  Hershey  Foods  Corp., 
1629  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  801  Washington, 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Hershey  Foods  Corp.,  19  East  Choco- 
late Avenue,  Hershey,  Pa.  17033. 


A.  L  Andrea  Hatfield,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business  Investment  Co.,  618 
Washington  Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Co..  618  Washington  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charles  W.  Havens  III.  P.C.  LeBoeuf. 
Lamb.  Leiby  St  MacRae,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Leiby  St  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hamt>shire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036;  140  Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10055. 

A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman.  Shannon,  Hef- 
feman,  Moseman  St  Goren,  P.C,  No.  1025, 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

A.  John  R.  Heisse  II,  1828  L  Street  NW., 
No.  900,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Demolition 
Contractors  (NADC).  4415  West  Harrison 
Street,  Hillside,  111.  60162. 

A.  Scott  Hempling,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  401,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fred  Hervey,  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  20230,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

B.  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  20230, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

A.  Fred  Hervey.  Reduce  Our  Debt  Foun- 
dation, P.O.  Box  29021.  2645  East  Washing- 
ton, Phoenix,  Ariz.  85038. 

A.  G.  Brockwel  Heylin,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Higgins,  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  cnifton  T.  Hilderley.  Jr..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  507,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  States  FUter  Corp..  522  Fifth 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hoffheimer.  1120  20th 
Street  NW..  S-520.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  N.W.,  Suite  770. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  and  Associates, 
Inc.,  400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  327, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.,  Box  1470. 
Decatur,  111.  62525. 

A.  James  F.  Hogg.  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Control  E>ata  Corp..  8100  34th  Avenue 
S.,  P.O.  Box  0,  Minneapolis,  Miim.  55440. 

A.  William  J.  Holayter,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Nells  Holch.  The  Power  House.  3256 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  the  Mtntmum  Tax 
Coalition),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Holme  Roberta  A  Owen.  1700  Broad- 
way, Denver,  Colo.  80290. 

B.  Paraho  Development  Corp.,  300  Enter- 
prise Building,  Grand  Junction  Colo.  81501. 

A.  Home' Recording  Rights  Coalition,  1015 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Judith  Richards  Hope,  1050  Thomas 
Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Security  Life  of  Denver,  1050  Thomas 
Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Mary  Hoyer,  Senior  Executives  Associa- 
tion, P.O.  Box  7610,  Ben  Franklin  Station, 
Washington,  D.C.  20044. 

B.  Senior  Executives  Association,  P.O. 
Box  7610,  Ben  Franklin  Station,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

A.  Robert  R.  Humphreys,  Hoffheimer  it 
Johnson.  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  S-520. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helen  Keller  National  Center,  111 
Middle  Neck  Road,  Sands  Point,  N.T.  11050. 

A.  Robert  Bruce  Hunter,  1621  Rlpon 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22302. 

B.  American  Association  of  School  Admin- 
istrators, 1801  N.  Moore  Street.  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hutchinson.  The  Circle  K 
Corp.,  P.O.  Box  20230.  4500  South  40th  St.. 
PhoenU.  Ariz.  85036. 

B.  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  20230. 
4500  South  40th  Street.  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
85036. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hutchinson.  The  Reduce  Our 
Debt  Foundation.  P.O.  Box  29021.  2645  East 
Washington.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85038. 

A.  Isabel  E.  Hyde.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and 
Rubber  Co..  1800  K  St..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Goodyear  Tire  and  Rubber  Co., 
1144  E.  Market  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44316. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company  (for  Eastern  Micro- 
wave, Inc.),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company  (for  the  Hambros 
Bank  Limited).  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company  (for  the  Minimum 
Tax  Coalition).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company  (for  NewChannels 
Corp.),  The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  and  Company  (for  Stiarps,  Plxley 
&  Co..  Limited).  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 


A.  Intertiatlonal  District  Heating  Associa- 
tion, 1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  611,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  10006. 

A.  Ivini.  Phillips  &  Barker.  Chartered. 
1700  Penjisylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  ' 

B.  The  Employers  Council  on  Flexible 
CompensMlon.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Wa^ilngton,  D.C. 


B.   America!  i 
Lessors.  1300 
Arlington.  Va. 


1225    Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C. 


A.  E>ai<el  L.  Jaffe, 
Avenue  IfW,  Suite  401, 
20036. 

B.  Ame^can  Advertising  Federation,  1225 
ConnectiOit  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  401,  Wash- 
ington, Djp.  20036. 

A.  <nar^ce  Ij.  James,  Jr.,  1625  Massachu- 
setU  Ave(iue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20031. 

B.  The  keefe  Co.,  (for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  silco).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  $05.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Clarice  L.  James,  Jr..  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avetiue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  2003f . 

B.  TheJKeefe  Co.  (for  Public  Employees 
Benefit  Service  Co.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  fW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.      T 

A.  CHarance  L.  James,  Jr.,  1625  Massachu- 
settse  Avenue,  NW.,  No.  505  Washington, 
D.C.  20031. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for  Riviana  Foods), 
1625  Maaeachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Clarfnce  L.  James,  Jr.,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avflnue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington. 
D.C.  2003^. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.,  (for  Westlnghouse  Elec- 
tric Corf.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  B05.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patricia  A.  Jeffers.  Suite  No.  209.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Thd  American  Business  Conference, 
Suite  Nq.  209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Wa^iington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jenaen,  Sanders  &  McConnell,  1200 
North  Mkln  Street,  Suite  900,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.,  9X701;  244  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washingion,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Canna-Sandling  Group.  16592  Hale 
Avenue,  k^lne.  Calif..  92714. 

A.  Joh4  D.  Johnson,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
No.  1014,rwashington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Permanente  Medical  Group. 

A.  Larry  W.  Jonhson,  Vocational  Industri- 
al clubs  of  America,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3000, 
Leesburg,  Va..  22075. 

B.  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America, 
Inc.,  P.O  Box  3000,  Leesburg,  Va.  22075. 


A. 
dated 
301, 

B. 
Woodwaid 


William  L.  Johnson,  Michigan  Consoli- 
Co.,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 

Wasfiington,  D.C.  20036. 

Consolidated    Gas    Co.,    1 
Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 
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Association   of   Equipment 
iTorth  17th  Street,  Suite  1010, 
22209. 


A.  JoliA  Task  Force  on  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  for  Law  Students,  c/o  Law 
School  Aflmlssion  Council,  11  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  RoyiC.  Jones.  12521  Gordan  Boulevard, 
Apartmefit  E16,  Woodbrldge,  Va.  22192. 

B.  Mor  U  Majority,  Inc.,  499  South  Capitol 
Street,  V  ashington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Jones  &  Winbum,  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Sufe  1040.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Victor  S.  Kamber.  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  800.  Wa^lngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Kam|>er  Group  (for  National  Foot- 
ball League  Players  Association),  1899  L 
Street  NW..  Wtashington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Linda  Holier  Kamm,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabaugh  A^  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  L4rdner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  National  Gypsum  Co. /Cement  Divi- 
sion), 1775  t>ennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Michael  p.  Keane,  1901  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OgUvy  <Se  ftf  ather  Public  Relations.  1901 
L  Street  NW.i  Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Robert  >.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keete  Co.  (for  the  Conunonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505,  kVashington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  J.  Kelly,  Foley  &  Lardner,  777 
East  Wiscon^n  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
53202. 

B.  Foley  &  Ijirdner  (for  National  Gypsum 
Co./  Cement  pivision),  777  East  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

A.  J.  H.  Kfent,  Kent  3t  O'Connor,  Inc., 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  Association, 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  500, 
Washington,  p.C.  20006. 

A.  Klawah  I  Island  Co.,  P.O.  Box  12910, 
(Charleston,  SiC.  29142. 

A.  Robert  W.  Kieman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  StreetjNW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kilgore  ii  Kllgore.  Inc.,  1800  First  Na- 
tional Bank  BuUding,  DaUas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  Texasgillf,  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Cofui.  06904. 

A.  King  A  jspalding,  1915  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Capital  Holding  Corporation.  P.O.  Box 
32830.  Louisville,  Ky.  40232. 

A.  Klrby  &  Glllick,  Suite  303.  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association.  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East.  SW..  Suite  3210.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  200Q5. 


A.  Carol  Klrchner,  4598  SW.  Caldew,  Port- 
land. Oreg.  97219. 

B.  Friends ,  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  519 
SW.  Third,  Room  303.  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204.  I 

A.  Kirkpattick,  Lockhart,  Hill.  Christo- 
pher &  Phillips.  1900  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  0.C.  20007. 


A. 
pher  4e 
800, 


Kirkpatrick, 


Lockhart,  Hill,   Christo- 
PhiUlps.  1900  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
Washing  ion.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Southern  Shipbuilding  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1089,  SUdeU,  La.  70458. 

A.  Mark  Kleinman,  2007  Massachusette 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  A  Wojdak.  Inc..  Ill  SUte 
Street.  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  Hahnemann  Medical  College  &  Hospi- 
tal. 230  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.  19102. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  A  Wojdak.  Inc.,  Ill  SUte 
Street,  Harrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  St.  C^hristopher's  Hospital  for  Children. 
5th  Street  and  Lehigh  Avenue,  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19133. 

A.  Leonard  Thomas  Koch,  Communica- 
tions Satellite  Ck>rp.,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp.,  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Patrick  C.  Koch,  National  Cable  Televi- 
sion Association,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  C^ble  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Maasachusetta  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Steven  Kopperud.  American  Feed  Man- 
ufacturers Association,  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

A.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer.  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Adams  Associates,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Arthur  J.  Kropp,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Neil  B.  Krugman,  Family  Health  Pro- 
gram, Inc.,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  No.  320, 
Washington,  D.C.  22036. 

B.  Family  Health  Program,  Inc.,  9930  Tal- 
bert  Avenue,  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.  92708. 

A.  Judith  Kunofsky,  Sierra  Club,  530 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

B.  Sierra  CHub.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 

A.  Ester  KuTZ,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  412.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Daniel  M.  Kush,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  SUtes,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20062. 

A.  Kutak  Rock  A  Huie,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hayes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1147,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.  77640. 

A.  Kwajaleln  Atoll  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5220, 

Kwajaleln,  Ebeye.  Marshall  Islands  96970. 

A.  Eric  T.  Laity,  Kilgore  A  Kilgore,  Inc., 
1800  First  National  Bank  Building.  Dallas, 
Tex.  75202. 

B.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 


A.  Constance  M.  LaMonica,  Samaritan 
Health  Service,  1410  North  Third  Street, 
P.O.  Box  25489,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85002. 

B.  Samaritan  Health  Service,  1410  North 
Third  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85002.         | 

A.  L.  Charles  Landgraf,  LeBoeuf,  Lamb, 
Leiby  A  MacRae,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby  A  IdacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036:  140  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10005. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy,  2700  Virginia  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Richard  F.  Lane,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Lanier  A  Co..  Inc..  1900  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America, 
1900  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier,  1900  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Lanier  &  Co.,  Inc..  1900  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America,  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  320,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036). 

A.  LeBoeuf,  Lamb.  Leiby  A  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  Shipping  Corp.  of  India,  Ltd.,  245 
Madame  C^ama  Road,  Bombay  400  021  India. 

A.  Lelghton  Conklin  Lemov  Jacobs  A 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Bulk  Vendors  Association,  125 
South  La  SaUe  Street,  Suite  2323,  Crhicago, 
ni.  60603. 

A.  E>onna  Lenhoff,  Women's  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  No!  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund.  2000  P 
Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Betty  Jane  Leonard.  P.O.  Box  21368. 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27420. 

B.  UNIFI  Inc.,  7201  W.  Friendly  Road. 
Greensboro,  N.C.  27410. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  A  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sony  Corp.  of  America,  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019:  and  Sony 
Corp.  7-35  Kitashlnagawa  6-chome,  Shin- 
agawa-ku,  Tokyo,  141  Japan. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  California  Bank.  707  Wilshire 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

A.  Judith  Lichtman,  Woman's  Legal  De- 
fense Fund,  2000  P  Street  NW.,  No.  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Woman's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  No.  400,  Wastiington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ross  W.  Lillard,  Stinson,  Mag  A  Fizzell, 
2100  CharterBank  Center,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64105. 

B.  Stinson.  Mag  A  Fizzell  (for  Farmland 
Industries,  Inc.),  2100  C^harterBank  Center, 
Kansas  CMty.  Mo.  64105. 


A.  David  A.  Utvin,  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio),  nil  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  310. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44115. 

A.  Charles  H.  Lockwood  n.  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes,  Inc.,  300  New  Center  Building,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48202. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manuiacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  Building,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

A.  Kenneth  T.  Lopatka,  Foley,  Hoag  A 
Eliot,  One  Post  Office  Square,  Boston, 
Mass.  02109. 

B.  C.  A  8.  Wholesale  Grocers,  Inc.,  Perry 
Road,  Brattleboro,  Vt.,  05301. 

A.  David  S.  Lott,  Foley  A  Lardner,  777 
East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 
53202. 

B.  Foley  A  Lardner,  777  East  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wise.  53202  (for  Na- 
tional Gypsum  Co./Cement  Division). 

A.  Charles  M.  Loveleu,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  SUte,  County 
and  Municpal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Timothy  P.  Lynch,  Roadway  Express. 
Inc.,  1501  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  910.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Roadway  Express.  Inc..  1501  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Suite  910.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  James  Lyon,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Mark  J.  Mackey,  1775  K  Street  NW, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Edward  Maguire,  Buchanan,  Ingersoll, 
Rodewald,  Kyle  A  Buerger,  P.C,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Buchanan,  Ingersoll,  Rodewald,  Kyle  A 
Buerger,  P.C,  600  Grant  Street,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15219. 

A.  Steven  R.  Maimon,  2303  WiUiam  A 
Mary  Drive,  Alexandria,  Va.  22308. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  A 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Latham.  Watkins  A  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Richard  Mark,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patricia  Markey.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  SOS,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United   Distribution   Cos..    159   Town 

Hall  Square.  Falmouth.  Mass.  02540. 

» 

A.  Patricia  A.  Marks.  National  Women's 
Political  Caucus,  1411  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
11 10.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1411  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  James  D.  Martin.  4600  72d  Avenue. 
Landover  Hills,  Md.  20784. 
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B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,-  Washington.  D.C. 
30024. 

A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Waahinston.  D.C.  20024. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  520,  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Matsiikhita  Electric  Corp.  of  America.  1 
Panasonic  Way.  Secaucus.  N.J.  07094. 

A.  Colin  D.  Mathews,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins  (for  OATX  Terminals 
Corp.),  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates,  6712  Old 
McLean  VUlage  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  2210L 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  1  Cyanamid 
Plaza.  Wayne,  N.J.  07470. 

A.  Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates,  6712  Old 
McLean  Village  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Georgia  Agricultural  Commodity  Com- 
mission for  Peanuts,  P.O.  box  967,  Tifton, 
Oa.  31794. 

A.  Dawson  Mathis  &  Associates,  6712  Old 
McLean  VUlage  Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Refrigerated  Transport,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
308,  Forest  Park,  Ga.  30050. 

A.  Dawson  Mathis  St  Associates,  6712  Old 
McLean  Village  Drive.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  SAFT  America.  Inc..  711  Industrial 
Boulevard,  Valdosta.  Oa.  31601. 

A.  C.  V.  &  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1334  G  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Brass  <Sc  Bronze  Ingto  Institute.  33 
North  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury.  The  Business  Round- 
table,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  R.  May,  7004  Park  Terrace 
Drive.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Yellow  Freight  System,  Inc..  10990  Roe 
Avenue,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  GATX  Corp..  120  Riverside  Plaza,  Chi- 
cago. lU.  60606. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  &  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  JMB  Realty  Corp..  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago.  Ill  60611. 

A.  Larry  D.  McBetmett.  ISth  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  ISth  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Carolyn  Kim  McCarthy,  7901  Westpark 
Drive.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
23102. 

A.  David  F.  McDermitt,  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association,  1235  Jefferson 
Etevis  Highway,  Suite  606,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa- 
tion. 1235  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite 
606,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Norris  McDonald.  317  Peruisylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


B,  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvapia  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 


!  !w.  McGee  Ass 


A.  Gale  !W.  McGee  Associates,  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30004. 

B.  IXjA  International.  1225  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  McNi  ir,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary,  F  >rter  &  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  floor. 
Bankers  1  rust  Towers,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  Aircc ,  Inc.,  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road, 
Montvale,  N.J. 

A:  McNi  ir,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Hirter  &  Dibble.  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  KVt.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  McNflir,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary,  «)rter  Sc  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B. .  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NMij.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


,  NVi.,  Washington. 


A.  McN4ir,  Glenn,  Konduros.  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary,  Pbrter  &  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  floor. 


Bankers ' 
B.     Gen 
Corp.,  1 
06904. 


rust  Towers,  Columbia,  S.C. 
;ral    Telephone    St    Electronics 
iford  Forum,  Stamford,  Conn. 


A.  McNMir,  Glenn.  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Pprter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  floor. 
Bankers  TVust  Towers,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  Georgia  Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
Fifth  AveAue.  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Pfcrter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  floor. 
Bankers  T^ust  Towers,  Columbia.  S.C. 

B.  Klinel  Iron  dc  Steel  Co..  P.O.  Box  1013, 
Columbia,  S.C.  29202. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros.  Corley.  Sin- 
gletary,  rtrter  &  Dibble.  P.A..  1155  15th 
Street  NWI..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Nati<nial  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Stredt  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  McN4ir,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary,  Horter  &  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NV^..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers'  Asso- 
ciation, 11B5  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  2000f 


1         - 


A.  McN4ir.  Glenn.  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Horter  &  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NWf.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sonj^  Corp.  of  America.  9  West  57th 
Street,  NeW  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  McN^ir,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gleUry,  Horter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  WesUnghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  PeteilF.  McNeish.  NASBIC.  618  Wash- 
ington Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  618  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Meelian  St  Stoelker.  2200  Two  Girard 
Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

B.  Milllcen  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1926.  Spaitanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

A.  Patri(  k  L.  Mellon,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Asociation,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washingt4  m,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Stepther  J.  Melman,  ISth  and  M 
Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Metzger,  Bhadyac  St  Schwarz,  1  Parra- 
gut  Square  South,  Washington,  D.C.  200O6. 

B.  Moldow  D(ust  Control,  Inc.,  3220  Edwar- 
dia  Drive,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27409. 

A.  Larry  Mayers,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers,  P.O. 
Box  1709.  Rocky  Mount.  N.C.  27810. 

A.  Milbank. '  Tweed.  Hadley  St  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  950. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Task  Force  on  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  for  Law  Students  c/o  Law  School 
Admission  Council,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.. 
Washington,  q.C.  20036. 

A.  Miles  &6tockbridge,  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  N\  7.,  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Pepsico,  lie.  Purchase,  NY.  10577. 


Chevalier,  Chartered,   1700 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington. 


A.  Miller  S^ 
Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospac^  Industries  Association,  1725- 
DeSales    Stre^st    NW.,    Washington.    D.C. 
20036. 


Chevalier,  Chartered.   1700 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington. 


A.  Miller  S4 
Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wheelabrktor-Frye,  Inc.,  Liberty  Lane 
Hampton,  N.H}  03842. 

A.  Robin  Miller,  Alliance  to  Save  Energy, 
1925  K  Street  tNW.,  Suite  507,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  tb  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  507^  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  C.  G.  P^  Mllligan.  4360  NE.  Joe's 
Point,  Stuart,  florida  33494. 

B.  Illinois  Btll  Telephone  Co.,  225  West 
Randolph  Street,  Chicago,  Hi.  60606. 


A.  Richard 
Street  NW., 
20036. 

B.  House  of 
Puerto  Rico, 


M.    Millman.    P.C,    1730   M 
9uite  908.  Washington.  D.C. 

Representatives,  San  Juan, 


A.  Mintz,  Lerin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  St 
Popeo.  P.C.  K)15  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1025.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Home  Redording  Rights  Coalition.  1825 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Jill  A.  Mojine.  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  20230,  450p  South  40th  Street,  Phoenix. 
Ariz.  85036. 

B.  The  Circle  K 
4500  South  40th 
85036. 


A.  Jill  A.  M>line,  The  Reduce  Oiu-  Debt 
Foundation,  I'.O.  Box  29021.  2645  East 
Washington.  P  tioenix.  Ariz.  85038. 

B.  Reduce  oir  Debt  Foundation.  P.O.  Box 
29021.  2645  Ea«t  Washington.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85035. 


Corp.,  P.O.  Box  20230, 
Street.    Phoenix,    Ariz. 


M.  Morris,  Brick  Institute  of 
Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean, 


A.  Margaret 
America,  1750 
Va.  22101. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road.  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A.  Robert  El  Moss,   1819  H  Street  NW.. 
Suite  950.  Was  lington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Dilworth.  Paxson,  Kalish  St  Kauffman 
(for  Westinghouse  Corp.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington,  D.C);  1819  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  950.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Nancy  A.  Nagy,  Suite  No.  209,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference,  Suite 
No.  209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Linda  K.  Naida.  National  Grange.  1616 
H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Alliance  for  Hydroelectric 
Energy,  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  St  Providers,  a/k/a  National  Co- 
alition for  Fair  Rates  St  Competition.  115  D 
Street  SE.,  Suite  108,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Geneva  Pacific  Corp.,  1807  Glenview 
Road,  Glenview.  HI.  60025. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates.  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  TOSCO,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  National  Passenger  Traffic  Association. 
310  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neece,  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc.  (for  Na- 
tional Venture  Capital  Association,  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036), 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

A.'  Allen  Neece,  Jr.,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neece.  Cator  St  Associates.  Inc.  (for 
Small  Business  Development  Center  Direc- 
tors Association,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036).  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Allen  Neece,  Jr..  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Neece.  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc.  (for 
Small  Business  United,  69  Hickory  Drive, 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154),  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Neece,  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Government  Guaranteed  Loan  Com- 
mittee, 1  Liberty  Plaza,  165  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  Neece.  Cator  St  Associates.  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Development 
Cos.  (NADCO),  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Neece,  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association 
(NVCA),  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  750, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Neece,  Cator  St  Associates.  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Small  Business  Development  Center 
Directors  Association,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Neece,  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc.  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SmaU  Business  United,  69  Hickory 
Drive.  Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

A.  Neece,  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  (SLMA).  P.O.  Box  1606,  Forest 
Park,  Ga.  30050. 

A.  C.  B.  Neely,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  829,  Raleigh. 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1100  Can-  Road.  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

A.  Nelll  St  Mullenholz,  1100  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Faml  St  Power  Equipment 
Dealers  Association.  10877  Watson  Road.  St. 
Louis.  Mo.  63127. 

A.  Kimberly  Ann  Neilsen.  2626  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

S.  National  Telephone  Cooperatives  Asso- 
ciation. 2626  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Nonprofit  Mailers  Federation,  2550  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  405,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Edward  M.  Norton,  Jr.,  The  Wilderness 
Society,  1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joe  M.  Norton,  Jr.,  400  Madison  Street. 
1605.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tion Users  and  Providers.  115  D  Street  SE., 
Suite  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Nossaman,  Knieger  St  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Student  Loan  Finance  Corp., 
9570  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90035. 

A.  David  D.  O'Brien,  O'Brien,  Pierce  St 
Eberle,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  No.  20,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Title  XI,  Vessel  Fi- 
nance, c/o  Kominers  Fort,  Shipper  St 
Boyer,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  J.  O'Connell,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  8100  34th  Avenue 
South.  P.O.  Box  O,  Minneapolis,  Mirm. 
55440. 

A.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell  II,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell  II.  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pueto  Rico).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell  H,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Knoxville  Interna- 
tional Energy  Expo),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell  II.  1625  Massa- 
chusetU  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Public  Employees 
Benefit  Services  Co.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Terrence  M.  O'Cormell  11,  1625  Massa 
chusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Rivlana  Foods), 
1625  Massachusette  Avenue  NW..  No.  505 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell  II.  1625  Massa 
chusetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority).  1625  MassachusetU  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Terrence  M.  O'Connell  II,  1625  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.),  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  No.  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Borden,  Inc.,  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1910  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Competitive  Telecommunications  Coali- 
tion. 1707  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  O'Coimor  St  Hannan.  1919  Petmsylva- 
nia  Avenue  NW..  No.  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  R.  M.  Singer  St  Associates,  Inc.,  Rock- 
land Grist  Mill,  Box  2998,  Brooklandville, 
Md.  21022. 

A.  O'Cormor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  No.  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Tennessee-Tombigbee  Waterway  Devel- 
opment Authority,  Drawer  671,  500  Court 
Square  Towers.  Columbus,  Miss.  39701. 

A.  P.  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  St  O'Connor,  Inc., 
1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  Association.  500 
West  16th  Street,  P.O.  Box  1945.  Austin, 
Tex.  78767. 

A.  OgUvy  Sc  Mather.  1901  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  320,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Austin  P.  Olney,  LeBoeuf ,  Lamb,  Leiby 
St  MacRae,  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb.  Leiby  St  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Aetna  Insurance  Co.,  O'Hare  Plaza. 
5735  East  River  Road.  Chicago,  111.  60631. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  American  Banker's  Insurance  Co.  of 
Florida.  P.O.  Box  119.  First  Security  Build- 
ing. 405  South  Main.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 
84110. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 
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B.  Centennial  Insurance  Co.,  Norton 
Building,  Suite  616.  Seattle.  Wash.  98104- 
1581. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Charter  Oak  Insurance.  675  East  500 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84102. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Florists'  Mutual  Insurance  Co..  500  St. 
Louis  Street,  EdwardsviUe.  111.  62025. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  National  Fanners  Union  Property  & 
Casualty  Insurance  Co..  P.O.  Box  39251. 
Denver,  Colo.  80252. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Foremost  Insurance  Co..  5800  Foremost 
Drive  SE..  P.O.  Box  2450.  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  49501. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Great  American  Insurance  Co..  400 
South  Jefferson  Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 
99204. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Minnehoma  Insurance  Co..  P.O.  Box 
45185,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74145. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Insurance  Co.,  4600  25th 
Avenue  NE.,  Salem.  Oreg.  07313. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  The  Travelers.  675  East  500  South,  Salt 
Lake  aty.  Utah  84102. 

A.  Dennis  M  Olsen.  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Traveler's  Indemnity  of  Rhode  Island. 
675  East  500  South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah 
84102. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen.  Chartered.  600  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  No.  952.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Precious  Metals  Corp., 
6451  North  Federal  Highway.  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla.  33308. 

A.  Kathleen  A.  O'Neill.  1208  F.  North 
Wayne  Street,  Arlington.  Va. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  and  Providers,  115  D  Street  SE., 
Suite  108.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  John  M.  Palatiello.  American  Congress 
on  Surveying  de  Mapping/ American  Society 
of  Photogrammetry,  210  Little  Falls  Street. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  American  Congress  on  Surveying  & 
Mapping/ American  Society  of  Photogram- 
metry, 210  Little  Falls  Street.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  32046. 

A.  Paraho  Development  Corp..  300  Enter- 
prise Building,  Grant  Junction.  Colo.  81501. 

A.  Parent  Advocate  Lobby.  Inc..  2346 
South  Lynhurst  Avenue.  Suite  E-101.  Indi- 
anapolis. Ind.  46341. 

A.  Prudence  H.  Parks,  1100  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co..  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

A.  Parrish  &  Chambers.  Inc.,  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 


B.  Association  of  Night  Vision  Manufac- 
turers, Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Patt4n.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Wa4»ington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Akai  America,  Ltd.,  800  West  Artesia 
Boulevard  Compton,  Calif.  90220. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patten.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wadiington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patt«n.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Asooiacion  de  Amigos  del  Pais.  6A. 
Avenlda  lA"  10-38  Zona  9.  AP  PosUl  291. 
Guatemal  &  City.  Guatemala. 


A. 

NW.. 

B 
ica.  1050 
20007. 


A.  Pattin,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Was  lington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  AsocI  acion  de  Azucareros  de  Guatema- 
la. 6A  Caiel  6-38  Zona  9.  7'  Nivel  Edificio 
Tivoli  Pla  la,  Guatemala  City.  Guatemala. 


Patten.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
Was  ilngton.  D.C.  20037. 
Asso  iation  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
;  1st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
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A.  Patton.  Qoggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sharp  Electronics  Corp.,  10  Keystone 
Place,  Paramue,  N.J.  07652. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sony  Corp.  of  America.  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  Y^rk,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  6i  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Toshiba  I  American.    Inc..   82   Totowa 
Road.  Wayne.  N.J.  07470. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &,  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washlngion.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  US  JVClCorp.  41  Slater  Drive.  Elm- 
wood  Park.  N.i.  07407. 


Htisi 


A.  Paul. 
1050  Thomas 
Ington.  D.C.  2#007 

B.  AM 
NW..  Suite  401 


ings,  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 


Gei  eral, 


,  Wei  ss 


Pars 


A.  Paul 
son.  345 
10154. 

B.  New  Yorl 
Campus,  Alba  ly 


A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  WaAlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dutj  Free  Shoppers,  Ltd.,  2255  Kuhio 
Avenue.  Vorld  Trade  Center.  Suite  1505. 
Honolulu  Hawaii  96815. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wa*inKton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Enengy  Research  Corp.,  3  Great  Pas- 
ture Roa4  Danbury,  Conn.  06810. 

A.  Pattin,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wajftiington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hafipton-Winsor  Corp.,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  ^ite  1400,  New  York,  N.Y.  10151. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Waahington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hitachi  Sales  Corp.  of  America.  401 
West  Artesia  Boulevard.  Compton.  Calif. 
90220. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mltstishita  Electric  Corp.  of  America,  1 
Panasoni^  Way.  Secaucus,  N.J.  07094. 

A.  Pattbn.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Wa4hington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mitsubishi  Electric  Sales  America,  Inc., 
3030  East  Victoria  Street,  Compton,  Calif. 
90221. 

A.  Pat4>n.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Waihlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  NEdElectronics  (USA)  Inc.,  1401  Estes 
Avenue,  Elk  Grove  Village,  111.  60007. 

A.  Pattion.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Wafhlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Pattpn.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wa»hlngton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sanfeui  Electronics  Corp..  1250  Valley 
Brook  At  enue.  Lyndhurst.  N.J.  07071. 

A.  PatI  on.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wa  thington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  San  1^0  Electric.  Inc.,  200  Riser  Road. 
Little  Pe  xy.  N.J.  07643. 


A.  Peabody. 
Connecticut 
20036. 

B.  Coimcil 
1140  Connecticut 
D.C.  20036 


A.  Peabody. 
Connecticut 
20036. 

B.  Guardiar 
Near  Saigon. 


Peltz. 


7!3 


A.  Elln 
Association, 
ington.  D.C.  21)005 

B.  Hawaiiai 
Aiea.  Hawaii 


Inc.,   1129  20th  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


Rifkind,  Wharton  St  Garri- 
Avenue,    New    York,    N.Y. 


State  Tax  Commission,  State 
N.Y.  12227. 


Lambert  St  Meyers,  P.C,  1150 
^enue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington 


Lambert  St  Meyers,  P.C.  1150 
4venue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Ad  Litem,  Air  Crash.  Disaster 


Hawaiian  Sugar  Planter's 
Investment  Building.  Wash- 


Sugar  Planters'  Association. 
46701. 


A.  Pepper.  [Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  P 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  Corp.,  7315 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Bethesda,  Md. 

A.  Pepper.  (Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1050 
Techwood  Drive  NW.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30318. 

A.  Elinor  Psretsman,  55  Tain  Drive,  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  11*21. 

B.  Commitiee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc..  11  West]  60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

A.  Perito,  puerk.  Carlson  St  Pinco.  P.C. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400 
Washington.  p.C.  20036. 

B.  Nations^  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Treatment  Pflograms,  Inc..  17861  Cartwright 
Road,  Irvine,  Calif.  92714. 

A.  Perkins,  bole.  Stone.  Olsen  St  Williams, 
1110  Vermo4t  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Burlington  Northern.  Inc.,  1111  Third 
Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

A.  Perkins.  Cole.  Stone.  Olsen  St  Williams. 
1110  VermoAt  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  p.C.  20005. 

B.  General  i  Public  Utilities  Corp..  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway,  Parslppany.  N.J.  07054. 
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A.  Mark  A.  Permar.  Kiawah  Island  Co.. 
Ltd..  P.O.  Box  12910.  Charleston.  S.C.  29412. 

B.  Kiawah  Island  Co..  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
12910.  Charleston.  S.C.  29412. 

A.  Edward  B.  Petersen.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

A.  Lars  E.  Peterson.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pierson,  Ball  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Comi>etitive  Telecommunications  Coali- 
tion, c/o  Pierson.  Ball  St  Dowd.  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pierson.  BaU  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Futures  Exchange  (Ber- 
muda) Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1179,  Hamilton  5,  Ber- 
muda. 

A.  Pierson.  Ball  St  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intex  Holdings  (Bermuda)  Ltd..  P.O. 
Box  1179.  Hamilton  5.  Bermuda 

A.  Pierson.  BaU  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Casualty  St 
Surety  Agents.  5454  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Washington,  D.C.  20815. 

A.  Pierson,  BaU  St  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association, 
110  East  59th  Street.  New  York.  NY.  10022. 

A.  Pierson.  BaU  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

A.  Daniel  J.  PlUero  II,  1750  Permsylvanla 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  of  Mutual  Fund 
Managers,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  LUlian  M.S.  Pitcaithly.  Suite  209,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference,  Suite 
209,  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  Podhorzer,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Room  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  401,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sherman  S.  Poland.  Ross,  Marsh  St 
Foster,  888  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dorchester  Gas  Producing  Co..  Dor- 
chester Place.  5735  Pineland  Drive.  P.O. 
Box  31049,  DaUas.  Tex.  75231. 

A.  Carol  Alice  Porter.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  560.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUdlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
SO  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  PoweU.  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Wastiington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ahrens  Aircraft.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  432. 
Ramey.  Puerto  Rico  (USA). 


A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Coalition  for  Employment  Through  Ex- 
ports, 1801  K  Street  NW.,  Ninth  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  PoweU.  Goldstein.  Frazer  St  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  GATX  Corp.  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza.  Chicago.  lU.  60606. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Murphy, 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  De- 
velopers, 140  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60603. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  St  Miuphy, 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Council  for  Industrial  Innova- 
tion, 767B  Concord  Avenue,  Cambridge, 
Mass.  02138. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1950  Frank- 
lin Street.  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

A.  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  St  Mendelsohn. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Toronto  Stock  Exchange,  234  Bay 
Street,  Toronto.  Ontario  M5J  IRl. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt.  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  429.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  London  Commodity  Exchange  Co.. 
Ltd..  Cereal  House.  58  Bdark  Lane.  London 
EC3R  7  NE.  England. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnt>olt.  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  429,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  London  Gold  Futures  Market, 
Plantation  House,  Penchurch  Street, 
London  EC  3M  3AP  England. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt.  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  429.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  London  International  Finance  Fu- 
tures Exchange,  Ltd.,  66  Cannon  Street, 
London  EC  4N  6A£,  England. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  429,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Metal  Market  St  Exchange  Co.,  Ltd., 
Planatlon  House,  Penchurch  Street,  London 
EC3M  3AP,  England. 

A.  Lanl  Hummel  Raleigh,  Communica- 
tions SateUite  Corp..  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Communications  SateUite  Corp..  950 
L'EInfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Dermis  M.  Reardon,  Federal  Employees 
PoUtical  Action  Committee  (FEDPAC),  210 
Seventh  Street.  SE..  Suite  A-3,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Federal  Employees  PoUtical  Action 
Committee  (FEDPAC),  210  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Suite  A-3.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  John  Daniel  Reaves,  910  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Reavis  St  McOrath.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable.  200  Park 
Avenue,  No.  2222,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Jo  Reed,  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation-American Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

A.  Pauline  B.  Reeping,  New  York  Ship- 
ping Association,  Inc..  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  825.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association,  Inc., 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004  and 
1750  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  825, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Rees,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Cordage  Institute), 
1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Rees,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts), 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Michael  W.  Reld.  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Suite  507. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  507,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wolfgang  Reinecke,  Deminex  U.S.  Oil 
Co.,  Suite  840.  Lock  Box  340,  Plaza  of  the 
Americas.  North  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

B.  Deminex  U.S.  OU  Co..  Suite  840.  Lock 
Box  340.  Plaza  of  the  Americas.  North 
Tower.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  The  Rendon  Co.,  1321  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Jolin  W.  Rendon.  Jr..  1458  T  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Rendon  Co.,  1321  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Lois  D.  Rice.  1201  Peiuisylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  8100  34th  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis.  Mlim.  55440. 

A.  Judy  Noel  Riddle.  Lawyers  Title  Insur- 
ance Corp..  6630  West  Broad  Street,  Rich- 
mond, Va.  23230. 

B.  Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp.,  6630 
West  Broad  Street,  Richmond.  Va.  23230. 

A.  Robin  Rlsso.  511  C  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  Continental  Association  of  Resolute 
Employers  (CARE).  511  C  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

A.  Rlvkln  Sherman  St  Levy.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ToyoU  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  1  ToyoU-Cho, 
Toyota-Shl,  Aichl-Ken,  471  Japan. 

A.  Rogers  St  WeUs.  200  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10166. 
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B.  E>eaert  Palace,  Inc.,  d.b.a.  Caesars 
Palace  St  Caesars  Tahoe.  3570  Las  Vegas 
Boulevard  South.  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89109. 

A.  Rocers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magic  Pantry  Foods.  Inc..  26  Buford 
Road,  Hamilton.  Ontario  L8E  3C7.  Canada. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  &  Co.,  One  Liberty 
Plaaa.  165  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Wadilngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Commodities,  Inc.,  Two 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Martin  H.  Rogol.  200  East  90th  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommimica- 
tlons  Users  St  Providers,  115  D  Street  S£., 
Suite  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1050  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW..  Sixth  Floor,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Paul.  Hastings,  Janofsky  «c  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Ropes  &  Gray,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  360,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dow  Coming  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1592. 
Midland,  Mich.  48640. 

A.  Louise  Ruth  Ropog,  7703  Maritime 
Lane,  Springfield.  Va.  22153. 

B.  Moral  Majority.  Inc.,  499  South  Capitol 
Street,  Suite  101,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Louise  L.  Roseman.  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc., 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  603.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Visa  U.S.A.,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  8999,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94128. 

A.  Roger  C.  Rosenthal.  Migrant  Legal 
Action  Program.  Inc.  (MLAP),  806  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program,  Inc. 
(MLAP).  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Kevin  P.  Rowland,  511  C  Street  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Continental  Association  of  Resolute 
Employers  (CARE),  511  C  Street  NE.,  Wash- 
ington. DC  20002. 

A.  Clarke  Rupert.  National  Coalition  To 
Ban  Handguns,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns. 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  John  R.  Russell— Johnson,  Smith  and 
Hibbard.  220  North  Church  Street,  Suite  6, 
P.O.  Box  5524.  Spartangurg.  S.C.  29304. 

B.  Milliken  &  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1926,  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  29304. 

A.  Nancy  Russell,  Friends  of  the  Columbia 
Gorge,  4921  Southwest  Hewett  Boulevard, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97221. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  519 
Southwest  3d,  Room  303,  Portland,  Oregon 
97204. 

A.  John  O.  Ryan.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Squibb  Corp.,  40  West  57th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Charles  W.  Sandford,  11202  Farmland 
Drive,  Rockville,  Md.  20852. 


B.  Becl^tel  Power  Corp.,  16740  Shady 
Grove  Ro^,  Galthersburg.  Md.  20877. 

A.  Charles  Sapp,  3400  Texas  Commerce 
Tower,  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Houston  Endowment,  Inc.,  Bankers 
Mortgage  building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Savebur  Security.  Suite  222,  1201  16th 
Street  Nm,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  VIctoHa  V.  Schaff.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.         \ 

B.  Ens^h  Corp.,  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street.  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Jay  Y.  Scheck,  Jr.,  American  Hoechst 
Corp..  110  .  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
802,  Waslil  ngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ame^can  Hoectist  Corp.,  Route  202- 
206  NorthjSomervUle.  N.J.  08876 


A.  Michi  el 
Street  NV ' 
20001 

B 
Inc..  444 
409  Washington, 


Asso<lated 


M.  Schoor.  444  North  Capitol 
Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 


Builders  and  Contractors, 
Korth  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
.  D.C.  20001. 


A.  Jack  i.  Schramm,  Waste  Management, 
Inc.,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  Suite  607, 
Washingtori.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Wasto  Management,  Inc.,  600  Maryland 
Avenue  S^.,  Suite  607,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024.         { 

A.  Carl  w.  Schwarz,  Metzger.  Shadyac  & 
Schwaiz,  I  Farragut  Square  South,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Metzfer.  Shadyac  8t  Schwarz,  1  Farra- 
gut Squart  South,  Washington  D.C.  20006 
(for  Moldrw  Dust  Control,  Inc.,  322C  Ed- 
wardia  Drl  ^e,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27409). 

A.  BemiLrd  M.  Shapiro.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Wast  ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


A.  Shaw 
1800  M 
B. 

Camilla, 


Stieet 
Farmers 


Gi. 


Plttman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
IfW.,  Washington,  DC.  20036. 
for  Fairness  P.O.  Box  6288, 

31730. 


atreet 


A.  Shaw 
1800   M 
D.C.  20036, 

B.  Inveslknent 
Street  NW 


Kathleen 


A. 
3d  Floor, 

B.  ConuAon 
Washingto  i, 


Plttman.  Potts  Si  Trowbridge, 
NW.,    900-S,    Washington, 


Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


Sheekey.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
l^ashington.  D.C.  20036. 

Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Lois  Burke  Shepard.  8602  Hidden  HiU 
Lane,  Pototnac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  ]RepU)iicans  Abroad,  310  First  Street 
SE.,  WashI  ngton,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Jotui  J.  Sheppard,  267  Westervelt 
Place,  Eng  ewood  CHiffs,  N.J.  07632. 

B.  C.  A.  Shea  &  Co.,  Inc.,  I.W.T.E.,  Suite 
1525,  New  fork,  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  Elizabeth  Shipley-Moses,  1107  Jackson 
Court,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Society  for  Nutrition  Education,  1736 
Franklin  Street,  Oakland,  Ca.  94612. 

A.  SUverEtein  &  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jacqu^  Borel,  Tour  Maine  Mont  Par- 
nasse.  33^venue  Du  Maine;  75755  Paris 
Cedex  15  Irance 

A.  SUvei^tein  Si  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Wasliington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  F.  W.  WAolworth  Co..  233  Broadway 
New  York.  N."! ,  10007. 


Ce  nter. 


A.  Simon, 
4000  Town 
Mich.  48075. 

B.  First  National 
Town  Center, 


May  27,  1982 


May  27,  1982 


Ipeitch,    Slefman,    St   Tucker. 
Suite  1500,  Soutlifield, 


Monetary  Corp., 
Southfield,  Mich.  48075. 
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A.  Don  Simon,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DiC.  20036. 

A.  Sisk,  Fole|,  Hultin  St  Driver.  Suite  380. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Tosco  Coib.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 


flayton,  Metzger,  Shadyac  & 
It  Square  South,  Wash- 


A.  John  H. 
Schwarz.  1 
ington.  D.C. 

B.  Metzger,  Shadyac  Si  Schwarz,  1  Farra- 
gut Square  Sojth,  Washington,  D.C.  20006, 
(for  Moldow  Dust  Control.  Inc.,  322C  Ed- 
wardla  Drive,  Clreensboro,  N.C.  27409). 

A.  Scott  Li  Slesinger  7105  Oakridge 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  National  Apartment  Association,  1825 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  604,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Smathers,  Symington  Si  Herlong,  1700 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006.  I 

B.  Florida  l^ast  Coast  Railway  Co..  1 
Malaga  Street,  Bt.  Augustine,  Fla.  32084. 

A.  Smith  Dawson  Associates  Inc.,  1730 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20936. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transportation  Author- 
ity, 347  MadisAn  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017.  I 

A.  Del  Smitfi.  5218  Kings  Park  Drive. 
Springfield.  Va.  22151. 

B.  Del  Smith  Si  Co..  5218  Kings  Park 
Drive,  Springfi(  ild,  Va.  22151. 


A.  Del  Smitti 
Drive,  Springf  i(  ild. 


A.  Julian  H. 


&   Co..   5218   Kings   Park 
,  Va.  22151. 


Smith,  Jr.,  Alabama  Power 
Co..  600  Nortli  18th  Street,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  35291. 

B.  Alabama  Power  Co.,  600  North  18th 
Street.  Birminoham,  Ala.  35291. 

A.  Patrick  fJ  Smith,  Jr.,  National  Treas- 
ury Employees  Union,  1730  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1101,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union, 
1730  K  Street  KW.  Suite  1101,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  nJ  Smith,  21  East  Long  Lake 
Road,  Suite  2|1,  Bloomfield  HUls.  Mich. 
48013. 

B.  United  Distribution  Co..  159  Town  Hall 
Square,  Falmouth,  Mass.  02540. 

A.  Leigh  Snill,  David  Vienna  St  Associ- 
ates, 510  C  Strfcet  NE.,  Suite  100,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002 1 

B.  National  Association  of  American  Mi- 
nority Contractors  &  Consulting  Engineers 
of  Indian  Origin.  P.O.  Box  493,*  Sterling 
Heights,  Mich.  «5078-O493. 


A.  Steven  S. 
Avenue  NW., 
20006. 

B.  The  Joumkl 
Milwaukee,  Wii 


Snider,   1700  Pennsylvania 
^uite  600,  Washington,  DC. 


Co.,  333  West  State  Street, 
53201. 


A.  Society  for  Nutrition  Education.  1736 
Franklin  Street,  Oakland,  Calif.  94612. 

A.  Charles  R.  Sonnler,  Sonnier  Si  Hebert, 
P.O.  Box  1101.  Abbeville,  La.  70510. 

A.  William  Lincoln  Spoor.  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America.  Inc..  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20007. 

A.  Squires  St  Foote,  1000  Potomac  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Truck  Dealers,  8400  West- 
park  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

A  David  P.  Stang,  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rowan  Companies,  Inc..  1900  Post  Oak 
Tower  Building,  5061  Westheimer,  Houston, 
Tex.  77066. 

A.  Jean  C  Statler,  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Ciiamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

A.  Robert  H.  Steel,  American  Society  of 
Association  Executives,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Stein,  Davidoff,  Malito,  Katz  St 
Hutcher,  1775  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

B.  National  Passenger  Traffic  Association, 
310  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Steptoe  Si  Johnson  Chtd.,  1260  Con- 
'  necticut   Avenue   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 

20036. 

B.  Coalition  for  Uniform  Product  Liability 
Law,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  No.  303,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter  J.  Stewart,  1133  15th  Street 
NW..  SiUte  1225.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sonat  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Birmingham, 
Ala.  35202-2563. 

A  Steven  F.  Stockmeyer.  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Jack  Mark  Stolier,  Food  Research  St 
Action  Center,  1319  F  Street  NW.,  No.  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Pood  Research  St  Action  Center,  1319  F 
Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

A.  Ros  StovaU,  Jr.,  461  South  Indiana 
Street,  Mooresville,  Ind.  46158. 

B.  Parent  Advocate  Lobby,  Inc.,  2346 
South  Lynhurst  Drive,  Suite  E-101, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  46241. 

A.  Joel  B.  Stronberg,  Brick  Institute  of 
America,  1750  Old  Meadow  Road,  McLean, 
Va  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America.  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 
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A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Adminis- 
tration. 734  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  St  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Warner  Communications.  Inc..  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  250,  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Sullivan  Si  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004  and  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Security  Life  of  Denver,  1616  Olenarm 
Place,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

A.  Judy  M.  Sullivan,  Northwest  Pipeline 
Corp.,  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  S-700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Corp.,  316  East  200 
South,  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 

A.  Marcia  Z.  Sullivan,  Suite  1200,  1300 
North  17th  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
Suite  1200,  1300  North  17th  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

A.  Gary  R.  Summers,  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  No.  1014,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Foundation  Health  Plan 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Loyal  Trust,  1401  Elm  Street,  Dallas, 
Tex. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  3100 
First  Atlanta  Tower,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30383. 

B.  Olgethorpe  Power  Corp.,  2888  Wood- 
cock Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  105033,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30348. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Stock  Information  Group.  Suite  800. 
1666  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  F.  Sutherland,  1750  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Tricia  L.  Swift.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Elaine  J.  K.  Legas  Swope,  3907  Minden 
Road,  Wheaton,  Md.  20906. 

A.  Gerald  M.  Syrkett,  617  Hamlin  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20017. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinlus  &  Holllster  (for  Ohio 
Association  of  Community  Action  Agencies. 
33  North  High  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215),  First  National  Bank  Center,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio  45202. 

A.  Joe  Tallakson.  Suite  421.  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sense,  Inc.  (For  Oneida  Tribe  of  Wis- 
consin), Suite  421,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Norman  R.  Taylor,  International  Dis- 
trict Heating  Association,  1735  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  611.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  District  Heating  Associa- 
tion, 1735  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  611,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler,  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates,  Inc.  (for 
Schoeneman.  Inc.,  1290  Avenue  of  Americas 
New  York,  N.Y.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1001,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Betty-Grace  Terpstra.  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Association,  918  16th  Street  NW 
No.  402.  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point,  NC 
27261. 

A.  Texasgulf,  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park, 
Stamford,  Coim.  06904. 

A.  Mary  Kay  Thatcher.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

A.  Ther-A-Pedic  Midwest  Inc.,  2350  5th 
Street.  Rock  Island.  111.  61201. 

A.  Meshall  Thomas,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
No.  400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  2000  P 
Street  NW.,  No.  400.  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  St  Craw- 
ford, 1675  Eye  Street  NW.,  Suite  325,Wash- 
ington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Central  States  Southeast  and  South- 
west Areas,  Health  St  Welfare  St  Pension 
Funds.  8660  West  Bryn  Mawr  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago. 111.  60631. 

A.  Terence  H.  Thorn,  Houston  Natural 
Gas  Corp.,  1700  North  Moore  Street,  Suite 
919,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp.,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Suite  919,  Arlington.  Va. 
22209 

A.  Robert  O.  Tieman,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Penn  Central  Corp.,  1776  G  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  502.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Tietz  St  O'ConneU,  107  West  Jefferson 
Street,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

B.  Y  &  M  Steel  Contractors,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  394,  124  Maryland  Route  3  North,  Mll- 
lersville,  Md.  21108. 

A.  Roger  TiUes,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  in  Schools,  Inc.,  465  Boulevard 
SE..  Atlanta,  <ja.  30312. 

A.  Patti  A.  Tilson,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Matsushita  Electric  Corp.  of  America,  I 
Panasonic  Way.  Secaucus,  N.J.  07094. 

A.  Pattl  Tilson,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
520,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  919 
18th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  David  A.  Trick.  210  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Suite  A-3,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Federal  Employees  Political  Action 
Committee,  210  Seventh  Street  SE.,  Suite 
A-3,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Sally  A.  Triplett,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  and  Associates  Inc. 
(for  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  320  West  67th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.).  1100  i7th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Alexander  B.  Trowbridge.  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  1776  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  St.  Clair  J.  Tweedie.  American  Cyana- 
mld  Co..  1576  I  Street  NW..  Suite  220  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co..  1  Cyanamid 
Plaza.  Wayne.  N.J.  07470. 

A.  Lewis  K.  Uhler.  P.O.  Box  513.  Loomls. 
Calif.  9S6S0. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  UNIPI.  Inc..  7201  West  Friendly  Road. 
P.O.  Box  21368.  Greensboro.  N.C.  27420. 

A.  United  Services  Automobile  Associa- 
tion. nSAA  Building.  San  Antonio.  Tex. 
78288. 

A.  Jennifer  Vaallott.  530  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street.  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Sadaml  Wada.  Sony  Corp.  of  America.  9 
West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Sony  Corp.  of  America.  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  1725  DeSales  Street.  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  61616, 
Dallas/Ft.  Worth  Airport.  Tex.  75261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Guild  of  Authors  &  Compos- 
ers. 40  West  57th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue'  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Corp.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp..  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing. Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Potlatch  Corp..  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  P.O.  Box  6778. 
Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walkec  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott  Plaza.  Philadel- 
phia. Pa.  19113. 

A.  John  X.  Ward.  2001  S  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Consumer  Cooperative  Bank, 
2001  S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


Doug  as 


111 


A 

(Ohio).  1 
Washington, 

B.  The 
land.  Ohio 


M.  Webb.  Standard  OU  Co. 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310. 
1.  D.C.  20036. 

Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Cleve- 
44115. 


Websier 


A. 
shire  Ave 

B.  Adan|s 
Building 
Colo. 


&  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
|rw..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

County.  Colo..  Administration 
1  50  South  4th  Avenue.  Brighton. 


A. 
Hoff.  1011 
D.C.  2003( . 

B 
Ing.  717 
Colo.  8020  I 


A.  Williams 
cut  Avenue  U}ff 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Competitlire 
tion.  1707  L  Sireet 
20036. 


A.  Don  Welch.  P.O.  Box  841.  Abilene.  Tex. 
79604. 

B.  West 
Abilene. 


A.  Williams 
cut  Avenue 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Higher 
tion.  34 
Overland  Park, 


NW 


Corpoi  ate 


Texas  Utilities  Co..  P.O.  Box  841. 
79604. 


T5X 


Well^ord.  Wegman,  Krulwich.  Gold  & 
18th  ptreet  NW.,  Washington, 


Petrd-Lewis  Corp.,  Petro-Lewis  Build- 
llth  Street,  P.O.  Box  2250,  Drtiver. 


A.  Williams 
cut  Avenue  IfW, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Recordini; 
888  7th  Avenpe 
N.Y.  10106. 


A.  Wexler  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  VJf.,  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Independent  Gas  Producers  Commit- 
tee. 6441  Sorthwest  Grand  Boulevard.  Okla- 
homa Citjf.  Okla.  73116. 


A.  Susan  J. 
Avenue  NW.. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  Williams 
Owned  Airlines), 
NW..  No.  1200, 


Wej  ler 


trv 


A. 
Street 
20006. 

B.    The 
Park  Avevue, 


A.    Stei  ihen 
Street,  SI  I 

B. 
Street,  SI  I 


Friends 


&    Associates.    Inc..    1616    H 
..   Suite   400.   Washington.   D.C. 
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Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
Suite  500.  Washington, 


Telecommunication  Coall- 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connectl- 
Suite  500.  Washington. 


Epucation  Assistance  Founda- 
Woods.  10950  Grandview. 
Kans.  66210. 


Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
Sulte   500.   Washington. 


Industry  of  America.  Inc., 
Ninth  Floor,  New  York. 


Williams.  1730  Rhode  Island 
No.   1200.  Washington.  D.C. 

&  Co.  (for  Employee 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Williams.  1730  Rhode  Island 
No.   1200.  Washington.  D.C. 


National    Football    League,    410 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Susan  J. 
Avenue  NW.. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  Vifilllams  &  Co.  (for  Humana 
Inc.).  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  No. 
1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  DaleJj.  Wheeler.  15th  and  M  Streets. 
NW..  Was  liington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Nati(  nal  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  and  M  Streets. 
NW..  Waj  hlngton.  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Susan  J. 
Avenue  NW.. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  Willams 
national).  173) 
No.  1200.  Was  ilngton 


__.    M.    Wheeler.    530    Seventh 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
_    of    the    Earth.    530   Seventh 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  White  St  Case.  1747  Permsylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Republic  of  Indonesia,  c/o  Embas- 
sy of  the  Republic  of  Indonesia.  2020  Massa- 
chusetts j  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Susan  J. 
Avenue  NW.. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy 
Corp.).  1730 
1200.  Washin^n 


Whitman  &.  Ransom.  522  Fifth  Avenue. 

N.Y.  10036;  1333  New  Hampshire 

irw..  Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C. 


A 
New  York, 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  Am^can 
iado  Ho^ital 
N.Y 


ioo;6 


Yor  c. 


A.  Wh«,man 
New 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  The! 
Street, 


&  Ransom.  522  Fifth  Avenue. 

N.Y.  10036;  1333  New  Hampshire 
4W..  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C. 


Belz  Institute  of  Israel.  1369  45th 
4-ooklyn.  N.Y.  11219. 


A 

Ing. 
B 
10201 
Calif.  90035 


A.  Wlllkie 
necticut 
20006. 

B.  Rellanci 
Plaza.  New 


Friends  of  Kiryat  Sanz  Lan- 
580  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York. 


A.  Wllmer. 
Street  NW. 

B.  CPC 
Plaza. 


Williams.  1730  Rhode  Island 
No.   1200,  Washington,  D.C. 


&  Co.  (for  NIKE  Inter- 
Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
.  D.C.  20036. 


Williams.  1730  Rhode  Island 
No.   1200.  Washington.  D.C. 


\miiams  &  Co.   (for  Quixote 
I|hode  Island  Avenue  NW..  No. 
I.  D.C.  20036. 


Parr  &  Gallagher.  818  Con- 
Avepue.   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 


Y(  irk 


Group.   Inc..   Park   Avenue 
.  N.Y.  10055. 


Cutler  St,  Pickering.  1666  K 
\^ashington.  D.C  20006. 
International.  Inc..  International 
Englewood  Cliffs.  N.J.  07632. 


A.  Robert  C.  Wilson.  216  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southwest  Marine.  Inc..  Foot  of  Samp- 
son Street.  S^  Diego.  CaUf.  92113. 

A.  Wlndels.  Marx.  Davies  &  Ives.  51  West 
51st  Street.  Hew  York.  N.Y.  10019;  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  625N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  Williams  &  Connolly.  839  17th  Street 
NW..  Wa  shington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cou  ncil  of  State  Hospital  Finance  Au- 
thorities 35  East  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2188. 
Chicagojm.  60601. 


Witeck.  The  Power  House. 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Wlfliams  Si  Connolly.  1000  Hill  Build- 
Was  tilngton.  D.C.  20006. 
Twentieth   Century-Fox    Film   Corp.. 
Vest  Pico  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 


Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connectl- 
Aveiue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 


A. 

cut 

D.C.  20066 

B.  Ceutury  21  Real  EsUte  Corp.,  18872 
MacArtI  lur  Boulevard.  Irvine.  Calif.  92715. 


A.  Robert 
3255  Grace  street 
20007.  , 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  the  Minimum  Tax  Coa- 
lition). The  Power  House.  3255  Grace  Street 
NW..  Washlnjgton.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Bruce  wolpe.  National  Public  Radio. 
2025  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  ' 

B.  Nationid  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washirgton,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  John  L. 
west  Service^, 
Tex.  95202 


Wood.  Box  1.  Central  8i  South- 
Inc.  2700  Main  Place,  Dallas, 
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B.  Central  Si  South  West  Corp.,  2700  Main 
Place.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

A.  John  L.  Wood.  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute. 1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Dee  Workman.  Valkyrie  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  Suite  524,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Valkyrie  Enterprises.  Inc..  405  Lexing- 
ton Avenue.  Suite  524.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 


A.  W.  Robert  Worley.  Southern  Company 
Services.  1736  Creek  Crossing  Road.  Vleima. 
Va. 

B.  Southern  Company  Services.  Inc..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  405.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Thyssen  Nordseewerke 
GMBH).  The  Power  House.  3255  Grace 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  St 
Silbert.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Suite 
580,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  St  Recyclers 
Association,  1000  Vermont  Avenue,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

A.  T.  Albert  Yamada.  Suite  520.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Matsushita  Electric  Corp.  of  America.  1 
Panasonic  Way.  Secaucus.  N.J.  07094. 


A.  Patricia  D.  Yoder.  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. No.  1000.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators.  Inc.. 
1600  Wilson  Boulevard.  No.  1000.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 
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QU  ARTERLY  REPORTS  * 

•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  amouits  refer  to  receipte  and  expenditures  on  page  2 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  quarterly  reports  were  submltt*  d  for  the  first  calendar  quarter  1982: 
PiL«  Ohb  Copy  Wrrn  the  Skcrstart  op  thk  Senate  amd  P  tu:  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  or  the  House  op 
This  page  (page  1)  Is  designed  to  supply  identifying  data;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  with 
Place  aw  "K"  Below  the  Appropria*e  Letter  or  Piouhe  ;n  the  Box  at  the  Right  op  the  "Report"  Heading 
"Preuminakt"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register."  p  lace  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fill  out  page  1 
"Quakterlt"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  four  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report^lace 
figure   Pill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  as  mkny  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  The  f < 
numbered  as  page  "3."  and  the  rest  of  such  pages  should  be  "4."  "5,"  "6."  etc.  Preparation  and  fUing 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  aU  quarterly  reporting  requirements  of  the  Act. 


irtlngi 


Year  19.. 


PtIRSUANT    TO 


REPORT 
steERAL  Regulation  op  Lobbying  Act 


May  27,  1982 


paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 


I  Lepresentatives: 

fir  ancial  data. 

Below: 

only. 

m  "X"  below  the  appropriate 
fiist  additional  page  should  be 
ii  1  accordance  with  instructions 


P 

QUARTER                1 

1st 

3d 

3d 

4th 

(Mark  one  square  only)      | 

NOTE  ON  ITEM  "A".-<a)  IN  GENERAL.  Thls  "Rcporft"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

(I)  "Employec".-To  file  as  an  "employee".  sUt  5  (In  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business  of  the  employer  .  (If 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  firm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salaried  stiff  members  of  such  firm  may 
join  In  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".) 

(II)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  writ*  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B  .  ,    „       _* 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  should  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  emplo)rer  s  Report: 

(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  separate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 

(U)  Employee  ^"ject  to  t^'^Ac^^ust  fUe  sepa  -ate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirem*  nt  merely  because  Reports  are 


filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  Organization  or  Individual  Piling: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  another. 


B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  busin  sss.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None.' 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an  E^ployi  r, 
ployees  who  will  file  Reports  for  thp 


list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
Quarter. 


EmpUmk^.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as  many  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 

fir  anced  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to  be  c  ansidered  as  one  employer,  but 

contribution  of  each  member  is  to  be  specified;  (6)  if  th^  work  is  done  in  the  mterest  of 

single  Report— naming  both  persons  as  "employers"— is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


"in  connection  with 


connectii  in  therewith: 


pera>n 


C.  Legislative  Interests,  and  Pubucations  in 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 
tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures   in   connection   with 
legislative    Interests   have    terminated. 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 

(Answer  items  1.  2.  and  3  in  the  iiace  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  i^  needed) 


2.  State 

the 

legislati^ 

titles  of 

Senate 

citations 

whether 

bills. 


the  general  legislative  interests  of 

filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 

.  Interests  by  reciting:  (o)  Short 

.  statutes  and  bills;  (b)  House  and 

numbers  of  bills,  where  luiown;  (c) 

of    statutes,    where    known;    (d) 

for  or  against  such  statutes  and 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Prelluilnary"  Report  (Registration) 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or 
If  this  is  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  item  • 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with  a 


rtither  than  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  state  below  wpat 
emi  (loyee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or 
'  C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and  "E"  on  the  back 
Quarterly"  Report.< 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  interests."  as  used  in  this  Report,  means 
attempting,  directiy  or  Indirectly,  to  influence  the  pissage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term  'legislation-  m^ans  bills,  resolutions, 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pending  ( r  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and  inclucT 
bethesubjectof  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e).  .,■..,  lu  .i„  „.Kj-«t  »/,  »h»  T.nhhvinir 

(6)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connectioB  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and  mdi^duals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registmtion).  l_^     •       ».•  v,  n.      k..,»o<»hor 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarteriy"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar.qufcrter  m  which  they  have  either 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  in  connection  wjth  legislative  Interests. 


3.  In  the  caie  of  those  publications  which 
the  person  ffling  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  i*  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  fdrth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty distributed;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paid  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  pilblications  were  received  as  a 
gift).  ^ 


the  nature  and  amount  of 

annu^  rate  of  compensation  is  to  be. 

this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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Note  on  Item  "D."— (o)  In  OeneraL  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anythina  of  value.  When  an  omnivjitinn  «r  in/ii»<^,..i     

printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  Influence  leglsUUo^  mSSey  i^Wby  su^  o^SSSuon  or  ^d.^d^i  ^ 
such  printed  or  dupucated  matter--is  a  "contribution."  "The  term  conwSJuoS^  inclJelT^Tsub^Xtio^^^X^^T^^tZ 
rn-^!^K5!)°oVtffLSS'yiSTr  "  ""*'""*•  ''~"^'  '''  «^"-^  ^•>'^'^-  -  not  legally''enfon«a'Se1^'^e^;'^^\^' 

t^':^^.  o'i^Vnre,*i;,!^^^sis'ce-;?th\2s  Se;s"  '^  '""^•^ '""  '^^  "'"'^'^ «'  '^  ^'^"^ '-» ^"^^"^  «^*- 

expJn^:1^2ift;£2^  f  XSi4^^^^^ 

irttSS:ird^S:^'tSruS^£'^^°ri.'"'""^  •"  "^^  ^^^  ^*"^  ^^^^  '^--'-  °^  le^Uon-^  have  ^''"^^.^^T^^S. 

(iU)  R^xipts  (ifMvlHpurpose  Oryanteation* -Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solelv  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  ofVgene^  f^d^iL^  by  duS 
assessmenu,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditur^  inXat^  thTp^ntage^f 
dues,  assesanente,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  puWe.  ThereforTta  rep^^^lS^ 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is,  and  report  their  dues,  assessments  aSnthercoSmio^^thlTtaSl: 
"°Tw;^«  »^^"^/ °^  *^r  """^  i^^  ''^^:  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  SatWe  pv^^ 
"T,  c.^  iL3^  RwoRT  Is  POR  an  Agent  or  EMPLOYEE.-(i)  In  GeneraL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  receipts  wUlcome  undeVlS^ 
"p  5  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12"  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  cle;r  statement  tothe  wntJw^  It^ 
be  Presimied  that  your  employer  Is  to  reimburse  you  for  aU  expenditures  which  you  make  in  connect^"  wltlT  legteSTvrtater^ 

(H)  Employer  as  Connbutor  of  tSOO  or  More-When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  f onn  of  ^UarTf^ ete  )  arn^ 
*°if^.,?'i;"°™-i  l**  "°*  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14,"  since  the  amount  has  aSea^^n  ?^^ 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report.  a»reaay  oeen  reportea 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  foUowlng  the  number. 

FxceipU  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $500  or  more 

if Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

I  : 2!f^  °I  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

*•  < Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no"- 

^-  ♦ Received  for  services  (e.g.,  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whii^' contributions  (including 

A   «               ,wx          ^      ^^,    ^  loans)  during  the  "ijeriod--  from  January  1  throtmh  the  last 

»•  i TOTAL  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  •l'  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more:               ^ 

'•  * Jlecelved  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

A  <  T«-..   *~.».   T-      1  .1,         V.  ...■    ^     _.        ,..  this  page,  tabulate  data  under  the  headings  "Amount"  and  "Name 

'-  ' °^^4"r  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  indicate  whether  the  last  day  of 

*"°    '  '  the  period  is  March  31,  June  30,  September  30,  or  December  31 

Loans  Received  Prepare  such  Ubulatlon  in  accordance  with  the  foUowing  exam- 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loon  .  .  ."-^ec.  302(a). 

•-  1 ■£<"■"•  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

I?-; Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  ("Period"  from  Jan.  1  through 19       ) 

"-  * Jtepaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter $1,500.00    John  Doe.  1621  Blank  Bldg.,  New  York.  N.Y. 

,,   «  ...,  ..       ^  „  .    ^  =  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation,  2511  Doe  Bldg.,  Chicago,  fll 

i2.  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this  v"""mso.  m. 

Q"a»^r  $3,285.00    Total 


„,  .I^,^!®"  ^T™  "E"-<a)/n  Genemi  "The  term  "expenditure"  Includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
S^tTon  3?2(b)  of'thl'l^bytag'AcT  "  ''°"^"^^'  P™*"*^"  o"-  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"- 

t-iJ^'«?,T^*^  ^li^."  ^tr**  *?  i^"^  °^  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  wUl  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  Expenditures  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  interests: 

Pill  in  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  ""None,"  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 
!•  I Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2-  • Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3-  • Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

*•  < Printed  or  duplicated  matter.  Including  distribution 

cost 

5-  t Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  eto.) 

••  $.. Telephone  and  telegraph 

'•  • Travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment 

8-  t -All  other  expenditures 

'•  * Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  ""1"  through  ""8") 

!•••  < Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11-  ♦ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "lO") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  "expenditure"  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14-  t Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  Ubulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  headinr  "Amount,"  ""Date  or 
Dates."  "'Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


Amount 
$1,730.00 


iiAsm^ 


Date  or  Dates— Name  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co..  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis, 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill.'" 

7-15.  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg., 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  Robert  J.  Aagre,  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ol  the  U.S..  1815  H  Street  NW.. 
Washinston.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  U.S., 
1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,642.    E.  (»)  $229.60. 

A.  Paul  C.  Abenante.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  850.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association..  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  850.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $596.25.    E.  (9)  $4.30. 

A.  Sherman  R.  Abrahamson,  Control  Data 
Corp.,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 

B.  Control  Date  Corp.,  8100  34th  Avenue 
South,  P.O.  Box  O.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55440. 

A.  ACLI  IntemaUonal  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Home  Economics  Association. 
2010  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

D.  (6)$850.    E.  (9)  $440.85. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium.  1582  South  Parker  Road.  Suite 
210.  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

D.  (6)  $3,125.    E.  (9)  $2,364.62. 

A.  Action.  Inc..  713  D  Street  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30003. 

B.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians. 
202  E  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $467.47.    E.  (9)  $125.56. 
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A.   Aen  space   Industries   Association   of 
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America.   Inc.,    1725   DeSales  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $17,645.49.    E.  (9)  $17,645.49. 


NW.. 


A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Ha^npshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite 
in.  D.C.  20036. 

Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Okla.  74119. 


APLrCIO 


A. 
dlana  Avenue 
D.  (6) $ 


Maritime  Committee.  100  In- 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 
.120.    E.  (9)  $7,360.86. 


A.  Eliza  >eth  Agle,  530  Seventh  Street  SE., 
Washingt  >n.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,392.27.    E.  (9)  $134.37. 


Robert  S.  Agman.  100  Indiana  Avenue 
Wai  hington.  D.C.  20001. 
Lalx  r-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
]  ndiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


A. 

NW., 

B. 
tee,  100 
D.C.  200<]  1 

D.  (6)  $  1,736.80.    E.  (9)  $4.08 


Herl  lert 


A. 
1050  17tli 
ton,  D.C 

B 
N  J.  07936 

E. (9) $  S8 


Saniioz, 


Allen  Ailsworth,  Sandoz.  Inc.. 
Street  NW..  No.  1101.  Washing- 
20036. 

Inc.,  Route  10,  East  Hanover, 


A.  Air 
Street 
20006. 

E.  (9) 


400,  Wash 

B.  MAPCO. 
Avenue.  Tu 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Akin,  Gtfanp.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  New  Hapipshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marlex  ifetroleum.  Inc..  666  E.  Ocean 
Boulevard  NO.  2208.  Long  Beach.  Calif. 
90802.  I 

D.  (6)  $1.150| 

A.  Akin.  oimp.  Strauss.  Hauer  tt  Feld. 
1333  New  Hjfcipshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Metropolitan  Transit  Authority  of 
Harris  County.  P.O.  Box  61429.  Houston, 
Tex.  77208. 

D.  (6)  $7.00(1 


G^p.  Strauss.  Hauer  it  Feld. 
pshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

I  Icture  Association  of  America, 
iltreet  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Akin. 
1333  New 
400. 

B.  Motion 
Inc..  1600  I 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $18.740.    E.  (9)  $54.33 


:  »roducts  &  Chemicals.  Inc.,  1800  K 
NW.,  Suite  1016,  Washington.  D.C. 


1792. 


Transport  Association  of  America, 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 


A.  Action   for  Children's  Television, 
Austin  Street.  NewtonviUe,  Mass.  02160. 
D.  (6)  $75,249.50.    E.  (9)  $617.51. 
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A.  Charles  F.  Adams,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Advertising  Agencies,  1899  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies.  668  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.(9)$750. 

A.  John  J.  Adams.  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  VEPCO,  One  James  River  Plaza;  Rich- 
mond. Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,257.48. 

A.  Kenneth  R.  Adams.  Volkswagen  of 
America.  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite 
2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc.,  27621 
PariKview  Boulevard,  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Adams.  Jr..  Republic  Steel 
Corp.,  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  BuUd- 
ing,  aeveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  V.  J.  Adduci.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufac- 
turers Association  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1909  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  U.S.,  Inc..  300  New  Center  Build- 
ing. Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $42. 

A.  Advocates  to  Save  Legal  Services.  Inc.. 
1626  K  Street  NW..  Eigth  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 


A.  Air 
1709  Ne* 
D.C.  200  6- 

D.  (6)  1  34.792.82.    E.  (9)  $34,792.82 

A.  Air-Condltlonlng  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 18l5  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  12209. 

D.  (6)  121.000.    E.  (9)  $17,000. 

A.  Raidolf  H.  Aires.  Sears.  Roebuck  and 
Co..  12ll  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  802, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sei^,  Roebuck  and  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago*  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $5,100.    E.  (9)  $312.78. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld, 
1333  N«w  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Af-Energy  Resources,  Inc.,  7346A 
South  Alton  Way,  Englewood,  Colo.  80112. 

D.  (6)  (500. 

A.  All  n.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Peld, 
1333  N^w  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland.  4666  Partes 
Parkway,  Decatur,  111.  62526. 

D.  (6),$2.500. 

A.  Ann.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  Nfcw  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW..  Suite 
400.  Waehington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tl»e  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza. 
Housto^,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)|$4.700. 


A.  Akin.  Glump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hunpshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washing  »n.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Football  League,  410  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4.70^.    E.  (9)  $54.32. 


A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss.  Hauer  tt  Feld, 
1333  New  Hunpshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washlnffon,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  Energy  Corp.  of  Indiana,  915  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005.  I 

D.  (6)  $600J 

A.  Akin.  pump.  Strauss.  Hauer  Si  Feld, 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tom  Reldy,  Inc..  110  MUam.  Suite  2170, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

A.  Akin,  (lump.  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richard  Suman.  2444  Times  BoiUevard, 
S»iite  101,  Houston.  Tex.  77005. 


A.  Joan  H 
Casualty  & 
nia  Avenue 
20003. 

B.  Natioi^ 
Surety  Ageqts, 
1625.  Chevy 

D.  (6) $1 


Albert.  National  Association  of 
Surety  Agents.  600  Pennsylva- 
3E..  No.  211.  Washington.  D.C. 


Association   of   Casualty  & 
5454  Wisconsin  Avenue,  No. 
Chase.  Md.  20815. 
E.  (9)  $851.55. 


(6)|$4.'i 

Atin. 

I  I^w 


,6110 

A.  James  J.  Albertine,  Interstete  Natural 
Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  601.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America.  1$60  L  Street  NW..  Suite  601, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Aiin.  Gimip,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 
1333  l%w  Hampshire  Avenue.  NW..  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  E  |e  J  GaUo  Winery.  P.O.Box  1130.  Mo- 
desto. <  lallf .  95353. 

D.  (6!  $500. 

A.  AJn.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Peld, 
1333  l^ew  Hampshire  Avenue,  NW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ainerada  Hess  Corp.,  1185  Avenue  of 
the  Anierlcas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6  $1,100. 


D.  (6)  $30( . 


N«r, 


A.  John 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  The 
Inc..  1025 
Washingtoi^ 

D. (6) $1 


'.•A.  Albertine.  1025  Cormecticut 
..   No.   209.   Washington.   D.C. 


iLmerican   Business   Conference, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  209, 

D.C.  20036. 
362.50.    E.  (9)  $245.90. 


A.  Alcald^, 
North  Fort 
Va.  22209. 


Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn. 
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B.  American  Fishing  Tackle  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2625  Clearbrook  Drive.  Ar- 
lington Heights.  111.  60005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Associated  Industries  of  Florida,  203 
South  Adams  Street,  Tallahassee,  Fla. 
23202. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Skokle.  III.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Baiuion,  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  California  Nickel  Corp..  23828  Haw- 
thorne Boulevard,  Torrance,  Calif.  90503. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  City  of  Tucson,  Tucson,  Ariz. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Barmon.  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Coalition  for  Energy  Efficient  Trans- 
portetion.  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive, 
Suite  1204.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

A  Alcalde.  Henderson  4c  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard,  El  Segundo.  Calif. 
90245. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Continental  Employee's  Association, 
323  Richmond  Street,  El  Segiuido,  Calif. 
90245. 

A  Alcalde,  Henderson  St,  O'Bannon,  1901 
J«orth  Port  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Continental  Group.  Inc..  One 
Harbor  Plaza.  Stamford.  Conn. 

A  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Aviation  Department. 
P.O.  Box  592075  AMF.  Miami.  Fla.  33159. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Dade  County  Seaport  Authority.  1015 
North  America  Way.  Miami.  Fla.  33132. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  dt  O'Bannon,  1901  - 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Newspaper  Broadcaster  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  3412,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A  Alcalde,  Henderson  &  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive,  12th  Floor,  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B,  Pan  Am  World  Airways.  Inc..  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  St,  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 


B.  Pratt  tt  Whitney  Aircraft  Group,  400 
Main  Street,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Alcalde.  Henderson  St  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.  12th  Floor.  Rosslyn, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  111. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Alcalde,  Henderson  St  O'Bannon,  1901 
North  Port  Myer  Drive.  12th  floor,  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Tampa  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  2192. 
Tampa.  Fla.  33601 

D.  (6)  $3,600 

A.  Alcalde.  Hei^erson  Si  O'Bannon.  1901 
North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  12th  floor.  Rosslyn. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Jim  Walter  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  22601. 
Tampa,  Fla.  33622. 

D.  (6)  $3,000 

A.  Claude  D.  Alexander.  2000  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  801,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2U036. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$165. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander,  Morgan,  Lewis  St 
Bocklus.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street.  NW..  Suite  800N,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $40. 

A.  Willis  W.  Alexander,  American  Bankers 
Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $43.99. 

A.  Maxton  M.  Allcox,  Brotherhood  of 
Maintenance  of  Way  Employes.  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Room  801.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes,  12050  Woodward  Avenue,  De- 
troit, Mich.  48203. 

D.  (6)  $11,403. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Allen.  Intellectual  Property 
Owners,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intellectual  Property  Owners,  Inc., 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,050.    E.  (9)  $245.83. 

A.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics. 
P.O.  Box  23691.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,172.    E.  (9)  $823.72. 

A.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Suite  2140.  Chicago, 
m.  60606. 

E.  (9)  $4,292. 

A.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  507,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $1,378.97. 

A.  Peter  Allstrom.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  408.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  and  Beverage  Trades  Dept.,  APL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,406.24. 


A.  Harvey 
merce,  1615 
D.C.  20062. 


Alter,  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
H   Street   NW.,   Washington, 


B.  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  1615  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Richard  H.  Altman,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,260. 

A.  Ricardo  R.  Alvarado,  6108  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Lockheed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  561,  Bur- 
bank.  Calif.  91520. 

D.  (6)  $2,520.    E.  (9)  $303. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Family  Phjrsi- 
clans,  1740  West  92d  Street,  Kansas  City. 
Mo.  64114. 

D.  (6)  $8,912.11.    E.  (9)  $8,912.11. 

A.  American  Arts  Alliance.  424  C  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $38,148.55.    E.  (9)  $75,637.10. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  5410  Grosvenor  Lane. 
Suite  210.  Bethesda,  Md.  20814. 

E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,410.    E.  (9)  $3,410. 

A.  American  Association  of  Meat  Proces- 
sors, P.O.  Box  269,  Elizabethtown,  Pa. 
17022. 

D.  (6)  $799.44.    E.  (9)  $2,493.03. 

A.  American  Association  of  Port  Authori- 
ties. 1612  K  Street  NW..  No.  900.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $17,858.31. 

A.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  5410  Gros- 
venor Lane.  Suite  210,  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

E.  (9)  $10.20. 

A.  American  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $38,806.93.    E.  (9)  $38,806.93. 

A.  American  Business  Conference.  Inc., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  209, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,900.    E.  (9)  $2,526.83. 

A.  American  Conservative  Union.  38  Ivy 
Street  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  520,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,071.    E.  (9)  $7,330. 

A.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $27,884.68. 
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A.  American  Parm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068:  600 
ICaryland  Avenue  SW..  Suite  800.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $117,501.    E.  (9)  $117,501. 

A.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $140,778.07. 

A.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1701  North  Port  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22309 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.<9)  $3,000. 

A.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute.  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

E.  (9)  $841.52. 

A.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $34,250.    E.  (9)  $34,250. 

A.  American  Health  Industries  Institute. 
Box  24200.  Southwest  SUtion.  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

E.  (9)  $2,285. 

A.  American  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  Yorli.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $15,705.05.    E.  (9)  $7,225.36. 

A.  The  American  Humane  Association. 
9725  East  Hampden.  Denver.  Colo.  80231. 

E.  (9)  $9,633.33. 

A.  American  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,419.35. 

A.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street.  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $64,172.    E.  (9)  $98,389.16. 

A.  American  Insurance  Association.  85 
John  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)$652.    E.  (9)$652. 

A.  American  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $5,941. 

A.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza,  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $17,529.30.    E.  (9)  $17,529.30. 

A.  American  Library  Association.  SO  E. 
Huron  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 
D.  (6)  $3,053.66.    E.  (9)  $5,671.25. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association,  17  Bat- 
tery Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004:  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington,  D.C.  20007:  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $9,275.13.    E.  (9)  $9,275.13. 

A.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $958.75.    E.  (9)  $36,780.50. 

A.  American  Movers  Conference,  400 
Army-Navy  Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $101.08. 

A.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. Box  17407.  Dulles  International  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $20,139.35.    E.  (9)  $20,139.35. 

A.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 


D.  (6)  $U.723.99.    E.  (9)  $56,523.33. 

A.  American  Nurses'  Association.  2420  Per- 
shing Roai.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $li.701.84.    E.  (9)  $18,701.84. 

A.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street,  Antloch,  lU.  60002. 
D.  (6)  $»6.56.    E.  (9)  $576.56. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Morris  J 
itol  Street  NW 
20001. 

B.  Luz  Intefnational 
game  Avenue 


lUniUy.  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
.  Suite  168.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.    American    Paper    Institute.    Inc..    260 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 
E.  (9)  $78. 

A.   American   Paratransit   Institute.   Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  140276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 
E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  Ameijlcan  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5)03  Leesburg  Pike.  Palls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $42,980.15.    E.  (9)  $19,359.84. 

A    American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  N\?..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $3  00,997.    E.  (9)  $223,799. 

A.  Amtrican  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 115(1  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2000  i. 

D.  (6)  $1,369.14.    E.  (9)  $3,369.14. 

A.  Amsrican  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  C^ase  Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

E.  (9)  122.559.31. 

A.  Ame  -lean  Postal  Workers  Union.  APL- 
CIO.  817  L4th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005 

D.  (6)  $  1.566.960.01.    E.  (9)  $223,316.73. 

A.  Am<  rican  Public  Transit  Association. 
1225  Coi^iecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  200316. 

D.  (6)  $|13,673.    E.  (9)  $13,673. 

A.  Am^ican  Seed  Trade  Association.  1030 
15th  Sti^t  NW..  Suite  964.  Washington. 
D.C.  2( 

E.  (9)  $|1.350. 

A.  AmJBrican  Surveys.  Embassy  Square. 
Suite  901.  2000  N  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

B.  National  Customs  Brokers  St  Forward- 
ers Assotlatlon  of  America.  Inc..  1  World 
Trade  Center.  Suite  1109.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10048. 

D.  (6)  I  437.25.    E.  (9)  $279.84. 

A.  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc., 
1616  P  a  treet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  |10.290.06.    E.  (9)  $78,412.05. 

A.  Amjerican  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 15J  2  K  Street  NW..  No.  828,  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20005 

E.  (9)  |l40. 
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Ltd..   1105   Burlin- 
Surlingame.  Calif.  94010. 


Amitoy.  P.C  400  North  Cap- 
Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 


Corp..   1000  Wilson  Boule- 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


A.  Morris  J 
itol  Street  NW 
20001. 

B.  Northroi 
vard.  Suite  230|D 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  John  O.  Ams.  National  Association  of 
Realtors.  777  :  4th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,750,    £.  (9)  $132.25. 

A.  Edward  Andersen.  National  Grange, 
1616  H  Street  iNW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National! Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  1J>.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $785. 


A.  Anthony!  L.  Anderson.  Sun  Co..  Inc., 
1800  K  Street!  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.      I 

B.  Sun  Co.l  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $4,934.    E.  (9)$26. 

A.  J.  Lem  Anderson.  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  In<J.,  Rockefeller  Center,  Time  & 
Life  Building,  New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $2,50(1.    E.  (9)  $14.80. 


31 D 


A.  Jane  K 
NW.,  Suite 

B.  The 
land,  Ohio 


Anderson,   1111   19th  Street 
.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
St4ndard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Cleve- 
15. 
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Anderson,  Deere  Sc  Co.,  John 
1  iloline.  111.  61265. 
Co.  John  Deere  Road,  Molina, 


MoTis 


1  Stre  et 


A.  Robert 
Deere  Road 

B.  Deere  & 
111.  61265.       ^ 

D.  (6)  $43.7^.    E.  (9)  $53.89. 

A.  Steven  ^.  Anderson,  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road,  Suite  ]|00,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow,  Road,  Suite  100,  McLean  Va 
22102.  I 

D.  (6>  $5,001). 

A.  Wayne  C-  Anderson,  Nabisco,  Inc.,  1629 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nabisco,  Inc.,  East  Hanover,  N.J.  07936. 
D.  (6)  $5.0<i0.    E.  (9)  $1,315.36. 


1  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
,  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 


A. 
itol 
20001 

B.  AlJ  Florida.  P.O.  Box  592337.  Miami. 
Fla.  331  )9. 

A.  Mo  rris  J.  Amitay.  P.C.  400  North  Cap- 
itol Str^t  NW..  Suite  168.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  EJIi  Cos..  110  110th  Avenue  NE..  Call 
No.  21611.  Bellevue,  Wash.  98009. 

D.  (6)t$7,500. 


A.  William  C.  Anderson,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  11$1  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $110 

A.  Jack  o\  Andresen.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington]  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  As»ociated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  19p7  E  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A 

itol 
20001. 

B 
Street, 


Mdrris  J.  AmiUy,  P.C,  400  North  Cap- 
Str  et  NW.,  Suite  168,  Washington,  D.C. 


S  ickory    Association,    6    E^ast    Main 
lamsey,  N.J.  07446. 


St  Kurth.  1747  Pennsylvania 
_  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
S  lervices.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4,  Hous- 


A.  Andre^TS 
Avenue  NW, 

B.  Space 
ton,  Tex.  77d01 

A.  Robert  C.  Angel,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 
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D.  (6)  $300. 


A.  Jay  Angoff.  215  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,749.99 

A.  J.  Donald  Annett.  Texaco,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Texaco  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Tobias  Anthony.  Research-Cottrell. 
Inc..  100  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  720,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

B.  Research-Cottrell,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1500. 
SomerviUe.  N.J.  08876. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$15S. 

A.  John  Archer,  American  Automobile  As- 
sociation, 8111  Gatehouse  Road,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  W.  Stanley  Armstrong,  American 
Mining  Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$90.    E.  (9)  $9.50. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Family  Corp.,  1902  Wynnton 
Road,  Columbus,  Ga.  31906. 

D.  (6)  $480. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute,  1000 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Pctroleiun  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp., 
P.O.  Box  488,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $467. 

A  Carl  P.  Arnold,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  2033  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Petroleimi  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
3331.  Houston.  Tex.  77253. 

D.  (6)  $469. 

A  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co..  P.O.  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77253. 

D.  (6)  $469. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $467. 

A.  Carl  P.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Security  First  Group.  Inc..  1800  Avenue 
of  the  Stars.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $500. 


A.  Arnold  St  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Building  &  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $14. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
450  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

E.  (9)  $5.90. 

A.  Arnold  St  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shelter  Insurance  Cos..  1817  West 
Broadway.  Columbia.  Mo.  65201. 

D.  (6)$115.    E.  (9)  $3.52. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Peiuisylvanla  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group.  Inc..  70 
Pine  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $4,042.50.    E.  (9)  $43.06. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corp.. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20013. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Public  Utilities  Corp..  100  In- 
terpace  Parkway.  Parsippany,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $3,214.30. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  WaU  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $9.72. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nationwide  Mutual  Insurance  Co.,  1 
Nationwide  Plaza,  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $3.38. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  P.C,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Teledyne  CAE,  1330  Laskey  Road, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43612. 

D.  (6)  $2,400. 

A.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley.  P.C.  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  No.  1050.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toledo-Lucas  County  Port  Authority. 
241  Superior  Street,  Toledo.  Ohio  43604. 

D.  (6)  $8,400. 

A.  Joseph  Ashooh.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NE..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Association  for  Biomedical  Research. 
400-2  Totten  Pond  Road.  Suite  200.  Wal- 
tham.  Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $47,500.    E.  (9)  $8,004.34. 

A.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississipi  River.  10  Broadway.  St.  Louis. 
Mo.  63102. 


E.  (9)  $8,519.75. 


A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women,  P.O.  Box  8068.  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $7,126.10. 

A.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
2005  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,181.25.    E.  (9)  $8,181.25. 

A.  Association  of  Amercian  Railroads, 
American  Railroads  Building,  1920  L  Street 
NW..  Room  720.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $37,955.68.    E.  (9)  $37,955.68. 

A.  Association  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  Colleges.  1522  K  Street  NW..  No. 
828,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organization,  Inc.,  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,841.07. 

A.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $14,527.50.    E.  (9)  $14,527.50. 

A.  Carl  E.  Atkinson.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  PitUburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

E.  (9)  $2,010. 

A.  Lloyd  G.  Ator.  Jr..  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $615.59. 

A.  Fritz  E.  Atuway,  1600  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)$88.    E.  (9)  $3.80. 

A.  George  L.  Atwood.  Monsanto  Co..  700 
South  Boulevard.  Suite  500,  Denver.  Colo. 
80222. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)  $1,177.54.    E.  (9)  $2,738.03. 

A.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion. 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $4,762.    E.  (9)  $4,761.88. 

A.  John  S.  Autry.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Suite  810.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $3,500. 

A.  Aviation  Consimier  Action  Project. 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Box  19029, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 
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A.  WUllam  H.  Axtnutn.  950  North  Glebe 
Road.  Suite  160,  Arllnfton.  Va.  22203. 

B.  American  Boiler  Manufacturers  Asso- 
daUon.  950  North  Olebe  Road.  Suite  160. 
Arlinston.  Va.  22203. 

D.(«)  $44.70.    E.(»)$1.70. 

A.  Walter  C.  Ayers,  Virginia  Petroleum 
CouncU.  laOO  SUples  MIU  Road.  Richmond. 
Va.  23230. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW;.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

O.  <6)$300.    E.  (»)  $115.68. 

A.  Craig  H.  Baab.  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60637. 

D.(6)$400.    E.  (9)  $67.25. 

A.  Jed  L.  Babbin.  4910  North  27th  Street. 
Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America,  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,750. 

A.  Patti  Jo  Baber.  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Dale  R.  Babione.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rosslyn,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $338. 

A.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields.  Inc..  100 
Gold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10272. 

E.  (9)  $750. 

A.  Baer  Marks  &  Upham.  299  Park 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange,  Inc.,  Four 
World  Trade  Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

A.  George  F.  Bailey,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  21. 
Montgomery,  Ala.  36101. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association,  P.O. 
Box  21,  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

D.  (6)  $284.55.    E.  (9)  $710.08. 

A.  William  W.  BaUey,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co.,  Inc..  Box  2000,  Rahway, 
N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $313.73. 

A.  John  M.  Balnea.'  4707  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Johnson  OU  Co..  Inc.,  La  Barge,  Wyo. 
and  SUver  Eagle  Refining  Co..  Inc..  La 
Barge.  Wyo. 

A.  Judith  L.  Baird.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AtlanUc  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Edward  R.  Bajer.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU. 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Baker  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  &  Power  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1700,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

A.  Baker  A  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B 

Houston. 


Penn  oU  Co..  PennzoU  Place.  Box  2967. 
'  'ex.  77001. 


Bak(r 


•irv, 


A. 
Avenue 

B.  Rotali 
PennzoU 

E.(9) 


llace, 


$2  49. 


&   Botts.    1701    Pennsylvania 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Mosle,  Inc.,  1500  South  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  Bak^r  &  Botts.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines,  Inc..  Box 
12788.  Hoaston.  Tex.  77017. 

A.  Bak«r  &  Botts,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW-.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texisgulf,  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park. 
Stamford,  ponn.  06904. 

A.  Deni^  J.  Baker,  Norton  Co.,  1  New 
Bond  Street,  Worcester,  Mass.  01606. 

B.  Norton  Co.,  1  New  Bond  Street, 
Worcester,  Mass.  01606. 

D.  (6)  $9|600. 

A.  EmulF.  Baker.  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  N^.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association.  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


A.  J.  R] 
Cove,  Nev, 

B.  AlrcHtft 
Fourth 


Sti  eet, 


A.  Jame^ 
Avenue 

B.  Natiohal 
1600  Rho4e 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6) 


Baker,  P.O.  Box  1806,  Zephyr 
89448. 

Technical    Publishers,    655 
,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94107. 


Jay  Baker,  1600  Rhode  Island 
.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Rifle  Association  of  America, 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washlng- 
^36. 

E.  (9)  $126.49 


$8r5 


A.  Waldoh  L.  Baker,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  No.  802.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Amerfc&n  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU, 1015  lith  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  BOOS. 

D.  (6)  $lbo. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale,  7836  Chummley  Coiu-t, 
FaUs  Church.  Va.  20043. 

B.  Cent^  to  Protect  Workers'  Rights,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004 

D.  (6)  $(^999.99.    E.  (9)  $645.82. 

A.  Jacq«|eline  Balk-Tusa,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  No.  ^9,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise)  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  Eye  Street 
NW.,  No.  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $U,075. 

A.  H.  a.  Ballkov,  J.  M.  Ruber  Corp., 
Thomall  Street.  Edison,  N.J.  08818. 

B.  J.  ML  Huber  Corp.,  ThomaU  Street, 
Edison,  N.1.  08818. 

E.  (9)  $6f6.25 

A.  W.  ABen  BaU,  Klawah  Island  Co.  Ltd., 
P.O.  Box  12910.  Charleston,  B.C.  29412. 

B.  Klawah  Island  Co.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
12910,  Charleston,  S.C.  29412. 

D.  (6)  $7^.    E.  (9)  $159.09. 


Spahr,  Andrews  &  IngersoU, 
et,  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 


A.  Ballt 
1850  K 
ton,  D.C. 

B.  Alasia.  Industrial  Development  Au- 
thority, 1177  C  Street.  Suite  304,  Anchor- 
age, Alaskf  99501. 

A.  Ballard,  Spahr,  Andrews  &  IngersoU, 
1850  K  Street,  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  f>006. 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority,  Admin- 
istration '  BuUdlng,  Benjamin  Franklin 
Bridge  PlaBa,  Camden,  N.J.  08101. 


D.  (6)  $4,250 


A.  BaUard. 
1850  K  Street 
ton,  D.C.  2000< . 

B.  Pennsylvania 
Development 
10th  Street. 


,Eile 


A.  BaUard. 
1850  K  Street 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  PhUadeldhla 
Sixth  and  Ch^tnut 
Pa.  10106. 

D.  (6)  $4,250 


May  27,  1982 


May  27,  1982 
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E.  <9)  $336.90. 


\  Spahr.  Andrews  &  IngersoU, 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
Association  of  Industrial 
Authorities,  Suite  302,  5  West 
Pa.  16501. 


1  Spahr,  Andrews  &  IngersoU. 
«rw..  Suite  1100,  Washington, 


Port  Corp.,  Suite   1020, 
Streets,  PhUadelphla, 


E.  (9)  $336.90. 


A.  Michael  9aly  III,  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington. 


Va.  22209 

B.  American 
Boulevard,  Arl 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 


as  Association,  1515  Wilson 

n,  Va.  22200. 
E.  (9)  $436.97. 


A.  SheUa  Macdonald  Bamberger.  311  First 
Street  NW.,  WMhlngton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street,  N^.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,000 

A.  Christin^  M.  Bangert,  International 
Telephone  &  Telegraph  Corp.,  1707  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  Si  Telegraph 
Corp.,  320  Patk  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022. 

E.  (9)  $120. 


1090 


A.  Richard 
Suite  1050, 
ton,  D.C.  20034. 

B.  Neptune 
BuUdlng,    13 
0207. 

D.  (6)  $2,712. 


Bank,  Graham  ti  James, 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 


Orient  Lines,  Ltd.,  Neptune 
Trafalgar   Street,   Singapore 

E.  (9)  $318.58. 


A.  Samuel  ji  Baptista,  1120  Cotmecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Aveune  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000 

A.  WilUam  tC.  BarcUft,  923  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4.500.|   E.  (9)  $697.25. 

A.  Robert  D.  Barker,  801  Northland 
Towers  West,  Southfield,  Mich.  48075. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  JTW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Thomas  li  Barksdale,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroletun  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  ^ulte  600,  Washington  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,300.    E.  (9)  $349.07. 


atd 


Street 


A.  Barley 
Van  Buren 
Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $30,35$.10.    E.  (9)  $5,350.. 


Malt  Institute,  733  North 
Suite  610,  Milwaukee, 


A.  Donna  R.  psamako.  National  CouncU  of 
Health  Center^,  2600  Virginia  Avenue,  Suite 
1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Health  Centers, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,062.    E.  (9)  $186.03. 


A.  Barnes.  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Meat  Importers  CouncU  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  &  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Stratton  Hats,  Inc.,  3200  Randolph, 
BeUwood.  lU.  60104. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $88.93. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  St  Colbum,  1819  H 
Street.  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  United  States  Cantaloupe  Growers 
&  Importers  Association,  P.O.  Box  336,  Hi- 
dalgo, Tex.  78557. 

E.  (9)  $149.97. 

A.  Baraett  St  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  School  Food  Service  Associa- 
tion. 4101  East  mif  Avenue.  Denver.  Colo. 
80222. 

D.  (6)  $37,901.    E.  (9)  $2,825.41. 

A.  Bamett  Sc  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dade  County  Farm  Bureau,  1850  Old 
Dixie  Highway,  Homestead,  Fla.  33033. 

D.  (6)  $1,080. 

A.  Bamett  Sc  Alagia,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Fruit  St  Vegetable  Association, 
4401  East  Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla. 
32814. 

D.  (6)  $17,162.93. 

A.  Bamett  St  Alagia,  1627  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Florida  Tomato  E^xchange,  4401  East 
Colonial  Drive,  Orlando,  Fla.  32814. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Bamett  St  Alagia,  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hedged  Portfolio  Advisors,  500  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  NY.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $22,020. 

A.  Bamett  St  Alagia.  1627  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  PubUcker  Industries.  Inc..  777  West 
Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Coim.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $20,000. 

A.  Larry  Bamett,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Pamela  H.  Bamett.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights,  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,999.98. 

A.  Bamett  Yingling  St  Shay,  P.C,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue,  Suite  810,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  CiUbank.  NJL.  399  Parii  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)$710.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Baraett  Yingling  St  Shay.  P.C.  1090 
Vermont  Avenue.  Suite  810.  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Crocker  National  Bank,  1  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)$320.    E.  (9)  $41.23. 

A.  NeU  D.  Baron.  Booth  St  Baron,  122  East 
42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10168. 


B.  Standard  St  Poor's  Corp.,  25  Broadway, 

New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  James  C.  Barr,  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  No.  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $208.52. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett,  Barrett  Hanna  Daly 
St  Gaspar,  Suite  475.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Energy  Consumers  and  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. Petroleum  Plaza.  P.O.  Box  1726, 
Seminole.  Okla.  74868. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,635.17. 

A.  David  M.  Barrett,  Barrett  Hanna  Daly 
St  Gaspar,  Suite  475.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Medical  Enterprises,  Inc., 
11620  WUshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90025. 

D.  (6)  $6,775.    E.  (9)  $2,002.13. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  St 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  WaU  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  St 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Hugo  Neu  St  Sons,  Inc.,  380  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith.  Schapiro.  Simon  St 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway.  Suite  1400.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  En- 
forcement and  Administration  Corp.,  11 
West  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Barrett,  Smith,  Schapiro,  Simon  St 
Armstrong,  26  Broadway,  Suite  1400,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Robert  W.  Barrie,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Tum- 
pUce,  Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Harvey  Harrison,  291  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10007. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Thea  Rossi  Barron.  106  Little  Falls 
Street.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Right  to  Life  Crusade,  Inc.,  1535  South 
Memorial,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74112. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $139.27. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows,  1201  Southwest  12th, 
Suite  200.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties.  486  Heydon  Road. 
Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Linda  Leigh  Bartlett.  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Richard  A.  Barton,  Direct  Mail  Market- 
ing Association,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 


B.    Direct    MaU    Marketing    Association. 
1730  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $1,400. 

A.  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America,  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  No.  202,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (0)  $61.0L 

A.  James  P.  Bass,  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Airlines,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Robert  E.  Bates.  Jr..  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Davis  M.  Batson.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  611,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp.,  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Laurie  C.  BatUe,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Assocations,  111 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  Dl. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 

A.  Lynne  D.  BatUe,  CoUege  Placement 
CouncU,  Inc.,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  705,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CoUege  Placement  CouncU,  Inc.,  62 
Highland  Avenue,  Uplands  Business  Park, 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

A.  John  F.  Battles,  Massachusetts  Petrole- 
um CouncU,  American  Petroleum  Institute. 
11  Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  1201  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  BatzeU,  Nunn  St  Bode.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Independent  Terminal  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Richard  H.  Bauer,  Union  Pacific  Corp., 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  600-S,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036-3446. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154-0137. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $146.08. 

A.  Bayh,  Tabbert  St  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1025,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  AlUed  FideUty.  6320  North  Rucker 
Road.  Suite  A,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46220. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Bayh,  Tabberi  St  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1025,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Cancer  Society.  777  PariL 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10021. 

D.  (6)  $13,000.    E.  (9)  $1,775. 

A.  Bayh,  Tabbert  St  Capehart,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1025,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Cummins  Engine  Co.,  432  Washington 
Street,  Columbus,  Ind.  47201. 

D.  <6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)$975. 
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A.  Bayh,  Tabbert  A  Capehart.  1575  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  1035.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Georgia  Pacific.  900  SW  Fifth  Avenue. 
Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  <«)  $25,000.    E.  (9)  $2,629.15. 
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Capehart.    1575    I 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Bayh.  Tabbert  & 
Street  NW..  Suite  1025. 
20005. 

B.  Mayflower  Corp..  998  North  Michigan 
Street.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 

A.  Tina  Marts  Beach.  Oeneral  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Oeneral  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $84. 

A.  Bruce  A.  Beam.  American  Electric 
Power  Service  Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1041.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
180  East  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $164.92.    E.  (9)  $139.90. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Beard.  ^Beard  &  Associates. 
P.O.  Box  2394.  Columbia.  Md.  21045. 

B.  Seneca  and  Associates.  Inc.,  1140  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  302.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,656.25.    E.  (9)  $947.29. 

A.  Donald  S.  Seattle.  Railway  Labor  Ex- 
ecutives' Association.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,824.84. 

A.  Christine  T.  Beatty.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  612.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  250  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $339.76. 

A.  Hubert  Beatty.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  2006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Laura  L.  Beaty.  806  North  Jefferson 
Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22205. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion, 1701  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $636.30.    E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Robert  C.  Beckel.  609  G  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  Si  Providers,  National  Coalition 
for  Fair  Rates  A  Competition,  115  D  Street 
SE..  Suite  108,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  William  W.  Beddow.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association.  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington, 
DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  Jon  Charles  Bednerlk,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW..  Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,700. 

A.  Edwin  L.  Behrens.  1801  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proctor  &  Gamble  Co..  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45201. 


A.  Max  7.  Belike,  National  Association  for 
Uniformed  Services.  5535  Hempstead  Way. 
P.O.  Box  1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

B.  Natl  )nal  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  i536  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Spri  igfield.  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $1 ,298.50. 

A.  Alexinder  B.  Bell.  9618  Cottrell  Ter- 
race. Silver  Spring.  Md.  20903. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeyman  St 
Apprentices  of  the  Plumbing  and  Pipe  Fit- 
ting Industry  of  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  901  Mtissachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $229.50. 

A.  Winston  Evenett  Bell.  P.O.  Box  26543. 
Las  Vagaa|  Nev.  89126. 

A.  C.  lihomas  Bendorf.  3615  Overcreek 
Road.  Columbia.  S.C.  29206. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007 

D.  (6)  $9 .000.    E.  (9)$950. 

A.  C.  R>bert  Benedict.  643  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SI )..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Ame  lean  Osteopathic  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 92  0  Busse  Highway.  Park  Ridge.  111. 
60068. 

A.  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America.  1100  Carr  Road.  Wilmington.  Del. 
19899. 

E.  (9)  $3  27.18 

A.  Bru:e  Benefield.  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Be  ulevard.  Suite  2600.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW*  Inc.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite 
2600,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Kenheth  V.  Benjamin,  Jr..  1776  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Defrbom  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1887.    E.  (9)$176. 

A.  W.  H.  Benkert.  American  Institute  of 
Merchant  Shipping.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ametican  Institute  of  Merchant  Ship- 
ping. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. DJC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $i.250.    E.  (9)  $4.35 

A.  WUMam  C.  Bennett.  Jr..  1333  New 
Hampshiiie  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036         ' 

B.  Atl4ntic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Johi  C.  Bennison.  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Was  lington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Am(  rican  Society  of  Travel  Agents. 
Inc..  711  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $1  .000. 

A.  Nan(  y  C.  Benson.  1575  I  Street  NW.. 
No.  220.  M  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ameican  Cyanamid  Co..  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $;  00.    E.  (9)  $85.10. 

A.  Jam«  s  E.  Benton.  N.J.  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 170  Vest  State  Street.  Trenton  N.J. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$S2.    E.  (9)  $18.67 

A.  Davl  1  A.  Beren.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washingi  m,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactures  A  Milk  Industry  Foundation. 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Rebecca  a.  Berg.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  770.  Wa^iington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Sale4.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $53.90. 


Three  SeaGate, 
Three  SeaGate. 


A.  Edwin  Ml  Bergsmark. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43603. 

B.  The  Toledo  Trust  Co. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43603. 

A.  Paul  C.  Bergson.  2550  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2950.  Win- 
ston-Salem. N.C.  27102. 


D.  (6>  $766. 


E.  (9)  $36. 


A.  Jane  W.  Bergwin.  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue  Jaclcs<|n.  Miss.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $200 

A.  David  Be^ck.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Elnvirontnental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003.  I 

D.  (6)  $3,500  01. 

A.  Jason  S.  Herman.  Warner  Communica- 
tions. Inc..  2d20  K  Street  NW..  No.  250. 
Washington.  p.C.  2006. 

B.  Warner !  Communications.  Inc..  75 
Rockefeller  Plkza  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $16,000    E.  (9)  $61,071.90. 

A.  William  R.  Herman,  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association  8111 
Gatehouse  Rokd.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047 

A.  Mary  E.  Bemhard.  Flexible  Packaging 
Association.  |090  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Flexible  Packaging  Association.  1090 
Vermont  Avei^ue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

A.  Charles  ^mhardt.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  l6th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.      I 

D.  (6)  $38.58 


A.  Rachelle 
NW 

B.  Chamber 
SUtes.    1615 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,065 


B.  Bernstein.  1615  H  Street 
Washlnc^ton.  D.C.  20026. 

of  Commerce  of  the  United 
H   Street   NW..   Washington. 


E.  (9)  $80.57. 

A.  Max  N.J  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Centre  N|ational  Interprofesslonnel  De 
L'Economic  Utitiere.  8.  rue  Danielle  Casa- 
nova, 75002  P4ris,  France. 

A.  Max  N.  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Cheese  Ii  iporters  Association.  460  Park 
Avenue.  New  '  rork.  N.Y.  10022. 


E.  (9)  $14.95 


A.   Max   N. 


Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
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Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 


B.  Committee  to  Assure  the  Availability  of 
Casein.  3213  O  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

A  Max  N.  Berry.  3213  O  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Meat  Products  Group.  American  Im- 
porters Assoc..  11  West  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Frank  S.  Besson  III.  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AM  General  Corp..  14250  Plymouth 
Road.  Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $483. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant  Plaza.  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc.  (ALESA).  Suite  4400. 
475  L'Enfant  Plaza,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A  Robert  A.  Best,  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza,  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co..  Decatur, 
ni.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  L.  Bevan.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Assoc..  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.(6)$950.    E.  (9)  $44.75. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute.  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A  Beveridge  ii  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co..  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700  South.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Beveridge  St,  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $831.25.    E.  (9)$18. 

K.  Beveridge  Sc  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  England  Electric  System.  20  Turn- 
pike Road.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)  $1,221.25.    E.  (9)  $19.58. 

A.  Beveridge  &  Diamond,  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp..  Suite  390,  Interna- 
tional Square,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Beveridge  St,  Diamond.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Union  Mines,  1212  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman,  Foley,  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh  St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs, 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Moe  Biller,  American  Postal  Worker 
Union,  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


B.  American  Postal  Worker  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,482.72. 

A.  Blllig.  Sher  St  Jones.  P.C.  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Transportation.  Division  of  Railroads. 
Pierre.  S.  Dak.  57501. 

E.  (9)83.110.98. 

A.  BUlig.  Sher  St  Jones.  P.C.  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Steamship  Conferences. 
E.  (9)  $12,270. 

A.  Billig.  Sher  St  Jones.  P.C.  2033  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transportation  Committee.  Alaslea 
State  Senate.  Pouch  V,  State  Capitol. 
Juneau,  Alaska  99811. 

E.  (9)  $38,068.79. 

A.  Leon  G.  Billings,  Inc.,  1660  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  713,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  State  of  Montana,  Office  of  the  Gover- 
nor, Helena,  Mont.  59620. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.    E.  (9)  $9,750. 

A.  Bingham,  Dana  St  Gould,  1724  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Consumer  Bankers  Association,  1300 
North  17th  Street,  Suite  1200,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $755.07.    E.  (9)  $81.32. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Alaska  Power  Authority.  333  West 
Fourth  Avenue.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch,  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Calista  Corp..  516  Denali  Street.  An- 
chorage. Alaska  99501. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cook  Inlet  Regional.  Inc..  2525  C 
Street.  P.O.  E>rawer  4N.  Anchorage.  Alaska 
99509. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Highly  Enterprise  Corp..  2208  143d 
Place  SE.,  Vine-Maple.  BotheU.  Wash. 
98011. 

A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe,  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jim  Jones.  Crovemment  Research  St 
Development  Corp..  309  Main  Street. 
Blanco.  Tex.  78606;  1601  18th  Street  NW.. 
No.  406.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO.  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  St.  George  Tanaq  Corp.,  110  East  Third 
Avenue,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


A.  Birch,  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sealaska  Corp..  One  Sealaska  Plaza. 
Juneau.  Alaska  99801. 

A.  Birch.  Horton,  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Teamsters  Local  959.  1200  Airport 
Heights  Road.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99504. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corporation. 
1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Birch.  Horton.  Bittner  St  Monroe.  1140 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska.  4100  International 
Airport  Road.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99502. 

A.  Bonnie  G.  Bird.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  V.'ash- 
ington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  J.  Birkofer.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  No.  802.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street  NW.,  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  H.  Radford  Bishop.  National  Health 
Care  Financing  Association. 

B.  National  Health  Care  Financing  Asso- 
ciation. 

E.  (9)84.111.42. 

A.  Phil  M.  Bitter.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $460. 

A.  Neal  R.  BJonison.  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500    E.  (9)  $68.80. 

A.  Black.  Manafort  St  Stone,  435  North 
Lee  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. The  Newspaper  Center.  Reston.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $20.35. 

A.  Black.  Manafort  St  Stone.  435  North 
Lee  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,700    E.  (9)  $156.30. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennslyvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Bev  D.  Blackwood.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Barbara  S.  Blaine.  P.C.  910  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $5,215.    E.  ( 9 )  $24.37. 
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A.  Helen  Blank,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund. 
D.  («)  $2,244.89.    E.  (9)  $268.90. 

A.  Paul  M.  Blanton.  P.O.  Box  970.  Fort 
Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

B.  Texas  Electric  Service  Co..  P.O.  Box 
970.  Port  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

D.(6)$87.S0.    E.  (9)  $34.95. 

A.  Blat^iford,  Epstein  &  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Constructora  Nadonal  de  Carros  de 
Perrocarril,  S.A..  San  Lorenzo  No.  925.  5 
piso.  Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico. 

A.  Blatchford,  Epstein  &  Brady.  1000  Po- 
tomac Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise (Asodacion  Nadonal  de  la  Empresa 
Privada-ANEP)  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827— 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

D.  (6)  $3,350 

A.  Olenn  E.  BUtgen,  1920  N  Street  NW.. 
Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $30. 

A.  Ellen  Block.  2030  M  Street  NW..  Third 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $836. 

A.  L.  Thomas  Block.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One 
WaU  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10015. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co.,  One  WaU  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.(9)$713. 

A.  Peter  L.  Blocklio.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  H.  E.  Blomgren.  National  Manufac- 
tured Housing  Federation.  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  745.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation, 1700  Pennsylvanfa  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
745,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,501.81. 

A.  Douglas  M.  Bloomfield,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
30001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $14,464.96. 

A.  Bdark  Bloomfield,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
Uon,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $718.80. 

A.  Jack  A.  Blmn.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
No.  408.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Gasoline  Marketers  Coun- 
cU.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  No.  408.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $35,000.    E.  (9)  $560.00. 

A.  Jared  O.  Blum.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Direct  SeUing  Association.  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)$300.    E.  (9)  $355.15. 

A.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Association  of  Truckstop  Op- 
erators, 100  North  Fairfax  Street,  No.  505, 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

A.  Blui  1  &  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc..  The  Jour- 
110  Wall  Street.   New 


nal   of  Oommerce, 
York.  N.T.  10005. 

K.  Cha4e8  R.  Blumenfi 


A.  Chafes  R.  Blumenfeld,  Bogle  &  Gates. 
The  Bank  of  California  Center.  Seattle, 
Wash.  98164. 

B.  Pacillc  Seafood  Processors  Association. 
1620  Jackson  Street.  Seattle,  Wash.  98144. 

D.  (6)  $)0.585.    E.  (9)  $1,475.50. 

A.  Way^e  F.  Boan.  National  Association  of 
Manufactiurers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. DJC.  20006. 

B.  Nati(  inal  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  St  -eet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $(,300. 

A.  BoatlOwners  Association  of  The  United 
States.  8<  0  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va. :  2304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  The  United 
States.  8  0  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va. :  2304. 

D.  (6)  $|0,000.    E.  (9)  $18,989.88. 


A.  David 
NW.,  Wai  lilngton, 

B.  Natii>nal 
14th 

D.  (6) 


iStreit 


1$: 


A. 
NW..  No. 

B.  Amet'ican 
dl.  1015 
ton.  D.C 

D.  (6) $175 


A.  Bockomy,  777   14th  Street 
D.C.  20005. 
Association  of  Realtors.  777 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
500.    E.  (9)  $564.42. 


Hehn   Bogolubov.    1015    15th   Street 
102.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
Ifith  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washlng- 
t0005. 


A.  Rob^  Z.  Bohan.  National  Soft  Drink 
Associaticfci.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DJC.  20036. 

B.  Natianal  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Stre  it  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $:  6.84. 

A.  Patr  cla  M.  Boinskl.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Ave  Jue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Athntic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bolger.  National  Association 
of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417- 
D49.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Int..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313] 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Beryadette  Bolton.  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Signalmen.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brottierhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen. 
P.O.  Box  U.  Mount  Prospect.  HI.  60056. 

D.  (6)  $|00. 

A.  A.  Dfewey  Bond.  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.p.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Am^can  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Stieet.  Arlington.  Va. 

D.(6)$| 

A.  Edwkrd  N.  Bond,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  Rdsslyn,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Boekig  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $915.    E.  (9)  $441.68. 

A.  Sharbn  Lee  Bonltt.  SheU  Oil  Co..  1025 
Connectiiiit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.       I 


B.  Shell  Oil 
Box  2463.  Hoi|ston, 
D.  (6)  $500 


A.  Bonslb. 
D.C.  20013. 


A.  Gaylon 
way.  Memphli, 

B.  National 
P.O.Box  1228  S 
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Co..  One  SheU  Plaza.  P.O. 
Tex.  77001. 


Inc..  Box   1807.  Washington, 


B.  Booker.  1918  North  Park- 
Tenn.  38112. 

Cotton  CouncU  of  America. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 


A.  Edward  t.  Borda.  1625  I  Street.  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  General  Merchandise 
Chains.  1625  I  Street.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,000, 

A.  Ann  L.  Bomstein.  National  Fanners 
Organization.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National!  Farmers  Organization.  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $2,410.    E.  (9)  $109.64. 

A.  Laurenci  D.  Bory.  1015  15th  Street. 
NW..  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th|  Street.  NW..  No.  802.  Wash- 
ington. 


11.  luia  iatni£$tre( 
ngton.  D.C.  2MM>5. 
D.  (6)  $750.  I 


A.  G.  Stewart  Boswell,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc..  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  No.  800.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Inc.,  1611  North  Kent  Street,  No. 
800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,416,66.    E.  (9)  $220.95. 

A.  Charles  O.  Botsford,  Botsford  Co..  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Colt  Industries,  Inc.,  430  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.T.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500^    E.  (9)$121. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette.  733  Fifteenth 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Sehices  Corp.,  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washini  ton,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  A.  D.  B>urland.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.  3044  West  Grand 
Boulevard,  E>etrolt,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3.000i    E.  (9)  $4,546.65. 


A.  Frank  J.  ^owden,  Jr.,  Assodated  Petro- 
leum Industri^  of  Pennsylvania.  P.O.  Box 
925.  Harrisbuik.  Pa.  17108. 

B.  Americaif  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Vijashington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  M.  Stedhanie  Bower.  United  Farm 
Workers  of  America.  AFL-CIO.  102  Lyn- 
moor  Drive.  Silver  Spring.  Md.  20901. 

B.  United  Farm  Workers  of  America. 
AFL-CIO.  P.d.  Box  62.  Keene.  Calif.  93531. 

D.  (6)  $2.2501    E.  (9)  $479.65. 

A.  David  W  Bowers.  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201.  Wistiington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Independent  Telephone 
Association.  ItOl  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1201. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000| 

A.  Robert  r1  Bowers.  West  Virginia  Petro- 
leum CouncUi  Suite  714.  Atlas  BuUdlng, 
Charleston,  mVa.  25301. 


B.  Americar 


Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $400. 


A.  Randal 
NW..  Washington, 


Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 


E.  (9)  $274.95. 


.  Bowman,  1050  17th  Street. 
.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Wildlife  Legislative  Fund  of  America. 
50  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $4,478. 

A.  Bowmer.  Courtney.  Burleson  ti  Pem- 
berton.  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple.  Tex.  76503. 
E  (9)  $103.68. 

A.  Jim  D.  Bowmer.  P.O.  Box  844.  Temple. 
Tex.  76503. 

B.  Tribal  CoimcH  of  The  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana,  c/o  Ernest  Slckey.  P.O.  Box 
988.  Elton.  La.  70532. 

A.  Joan  Costain  Bowyer.  Phelps  Dodge 
Corp.,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  John  O.  Boyd.  International  Business 
Machines,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines,  Old 
Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $182.50.  E.  <9)  $14.05. 

A.  Robert  K.  Boyd.  American  Gas  Associa- 
tion. 1515  Wilson  Boulvard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulvard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)$301. 

A.  Van  R.  Boyette.  American  Petroleum 
Refiners  Association.  1200  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  J.  Patrick  Boyle.  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  VegeUble  Association.  727  North  Wash- 
ington Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
dation,  727  North  Washington  Street.  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)$950.    E.  (9)  $47.99. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Boynton.  1901  North  Ft. 
Myer  Drive.  Suite  1204.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Fur  Resources  Institute.  P.O. 
Box  550.  Sutton.  Nebr.  68979. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street, 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  607  Ring  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bracewell  ii  Patterson,  1850  K  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLC  of  America.  Inc..  1655  Des  Peres 
Road.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63131. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street. 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southdown/Pelto  OU  Co..  Two  Greens- 
point  Plaza.  Suite  400.  16825  Northchase. 
Houston,  Tex.  77060. 

A.  BraceweU  St  Patterson.  1850  K  Street. 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp..  530  McCullough 
Avenue.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78292. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)  $558.60. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Bracy,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  WiUlams  4e  Co..  (for  California 
Nickel  Corp.).  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 


A.  Terrence  L.  Bracy.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1300.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  WUliams  &  Co..  (for  City  of 
Tuscon).  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Terrence  L.  Bracy.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracy  WUUams  &  Co..  (for  Pratt  & 
Whitney  Aircraft  Group).  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  No.  1200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Bracy  WUliams  St,  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  California  Nickel  Corp..  2550  Via  Tejon. 
Suite  3C,  Palos  Verdes  Estates.  Calif.  90274. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Bracy  WUliams  &  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  City  of  Tucson.  P.O.  Box  27210. 
Tucson.  Ariz.  85726. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Bracy  WiUlams  &  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Employee  Owned  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  913.  Leesburg.  Va.  22075. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bracy  WiUlams  &  Co.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Humana  Inc..  10170  Linn  Station  Road. 
Louisville.  Ky.  40223. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bracy  WiUlams  St,  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nike  International  Ltd..  8285  South 
West  Nimbus.  Beaverton.  Oreg.  97005. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Bracy  WUliams  St,  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pratt  St,  Whitney  Aircraft  Group.  400 
Main  Street.  East  Hartford.  Conn.  06108. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Bracy  Williams  St  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Quixote  Corp..  One  East  Wacker  Drive. 
Chicago.  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dennis  R.  Braddock.  4660  Kenmore 
Avenue.  Suite  1018.  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Livestock  Marketing  Association.  301 
East  Armour  Boulevard.  Kansas  City.  Mo. 
64111. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Dan  J.  Bradley.  733  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Frank  W.  Bradley.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc..  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Gene  M.  Bradley,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co..  P.O.  Box  3707.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 


D.  (6)$525.    E.  (9)$77. 


A.  Mitchell  Bradley.  American  Society  of 
Mechanical  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  345  East  47th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Wayne  W.  Bradley.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $625.    E.  (9)  $110.25. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Bradshaw.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Charles  N.  Brady.  American  Automo- 
bUe  Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  AutomobUe  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Road.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Brady,  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $589.60. 

A.  Charles  G.  Bragg.  P.O.  Box  12385. 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $625.    E.  (9)  $53.14. 

A.  Raymond  F.  Bragg.  Jr..  American  Pe- 
troleum Refiners  Association.  1200  18th 
Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  607.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) $100. 

A.  Stuart  J.  Brahs.  American  CouncU  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  CouncU  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,622.40.    E.  (9)  $740.12. 

A.  David  C.  Branand.  1920  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$50.    E.  (9)  $2.95. 

A.  Robert  M.  Brandon,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  401,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition.  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Room  401.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,850.    E.  (9)  $175.70. 

A.  Roy  Braunsteln.  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-CIO.  817  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,168.64.    E.  (9)$100. 

A.  Peter  Elliot  Braveman.  500*  Newport 
Center  Drive.  Suite  555.  Newport  Beach. 
Calif. 

B.  Loeb  St  Loeb.  One  WUshire  Boulevard. 
16th  Floor.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017  (for 
Joan  Irvine  Smith). 

D.  (6)  $15,750.    E.(9)$100. 
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A.  Edward  T.  Breathitt.  Southern  Railway 
Co..  920  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbla,  Alston.  Miller  & 
Oaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  lOOON. 
Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  Northern  Solar  Systems,  Inc.,  -30  Pond 
Park  Road.  Hlngham,  Mass.  02043. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handy  A  Harman.  850  Third  Avenue. 
New  Torlc.  N.T.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $25,500.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  St  Morgan.  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Donald  C.  LubiclK,  Hodgson.  Russ.  An- 
drews, Woods  &  Goodyear.  1776  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  (for  Talisman  Fund, 
330  Washington  Street,  Suite  610,  Marina 
Del  Rey,  Calif.  90291). 

E.(9)$ll. 

A.  Breed,  Abbott  it  Morgan,  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Panhandle  Eastern  Pipe  Line  Co..  3000 
Bissonnet  Avenue  P.O.  Box  1642,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  Yorii  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  it  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Car  Rental  Association 
(ACRA).  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1303,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  610,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CoRunittee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. 1634  I  Street  NW..  8th  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Freightway  Corp..  175 
Lynfield  Drive,  Menlo  Park.  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay,  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hilton  International.  Inc.,  301  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Norton  Simon  Inc..  277  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Broadway  Express,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  471. 
Akron.  Ohio  44309. 

A.  Bregman,  Abell  &  Kay,  1900  L  Street. 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Corp..  605  Third  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  1000  16th  Street. 
NW..  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Bregman.  Abell  St  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  610.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Truck  Renting  and  Leasing  Association 
(TRALA),  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  NW.. 
Suite  1301  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1 .250. 

A.  Brenda  I.  Bregman,  100  Maryland 
Avenue  N  •:..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights.  Oic,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,150. 
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A.  Rict^d 
Corp..  1 
D.C.  20001 

B.  Union 
Road.  Dai  ibury, 


M.  Brennan.  Union  Carbide 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

Carbide  Corp..  Old  Ridgebury 
.  Conn.  06817. 


A.  John  B.  Brewer.  American  Movers  Con- 
ference, 400  Army-Navy  Drive.  P.O.  Box 
2303.  Arlington  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  400 
Army-Nawy  Drive.  P.O.  Box  2303.  Arlirigton. 
Va.  22202.* 


A.  Andrea 
Wagner 
Connecti^it 
20036 

B.  Finle|r 
berg   St 
NW..  Washington 


L.  Bridgeman.  Finley.  Kumble. 

leine.  Underberg  &  Casey.  1120 

Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Bill 
Lake  Drivt 

B.  CF 
Long 

D.  (6) 


;  Gro  e, 


Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
I  :asey.    1120  Connecticut   Avenue 
D.C.  20036  (for  Stewart 
Environmental  Systems.  Inc..  485  Madison 
Avenue.  Jlew  York.  N.Y.  10022). 


Srier.  CF  Industries.  Inc..  Salem 
Long  Grove.  111.  60047. 
I|idustries.  Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive. 
.  111.  60047. 


$!00. 


A.  Clau(  ie  S.  Brinegar.  461  South  Boylston 
Street.  Vak  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  fitreet.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $425. 

A.  Belvi  B.  Brissett.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
WashinKtt>n.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters. 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

.500.    E.  (9)$502. 


D.  (6)$l.j 
A.   Elizjt 


^beth  Y.  Britton.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  770.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR,  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-j  aiem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $|77.46.    E.  (9)  $161.47. 


A.  Ellei 
1511  K  Street 
D.C.  20001 1. 

B.  Con  iumers 
Street,  Mi 

D.  (6)  $'  O 


A.  Daijid 
League  oi 
Avenue 

B.  An$ 
B'rith 

D.  (6)  $: 


NIV 


Broadman.   Consumers   Union. 
NW..  Suite  1033,  Washington, 

Union.    256    Washington 
Vernon.  N.Y.  10550. 
E.  (9)  $2.60. 


A.    Brody.    Anti-Defamation 
B'nai  B'rith,  1640  Rhode  Island 

Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Defamation     League     of    B'nai 
UN  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 
.275. 


A.  Michael  D.  Bromberg.  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Micnael  R.  Bromwich.  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  Ind4)endent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  E. 
Tex.  7960 


.  Brooks,  P.O.  Box  841,  Abilene, 


A.  David  W 
No.  870-South 

B.  Burlington 
Street   NW., 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500, 
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B.  West  Tex  >s  Utilities  Co..  P.O.  Box  841 
Abilene.  Tex. '  9604. 
D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$968. 

A.  Phillip  ^M.  Brooks.  Volunteer  State  Oil 
Committee.  18th  Floor.  Third  National 
Bank  Building,  Nashville.  Tenn.  37219. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $275.    E.  (9)  $610.28. 


Broome.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Industries.   Inc..    1800   M 
No.   870-South.   Washington. 

E.  (9)  $9,460. 


A.  Carol  L.  91*08.  National  Women's  Politi- 
cal Caucus.  1411  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1110. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Women's  Political  Caucus. 
1411  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4.899i23.    E.  (9)  $277.73. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Bross.  1101  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Qas  Pipe  Line  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
1478.  Houston*  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)$950.    E.  (9)  $464.66. 

A.  Donald  d.  Brotzman.  1901  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  Nw..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rubber  |  Manufacturers  Association. 
1901  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20 

D.  (6)  $10,C 


A.  Charles '. 
Washington. 

B.  Kaiser 
900    17th    Str 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $368. 


Brown.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
•.C.  20006. 
iuminum  St  Chemical  Corp.. 

(t    NW..    Washington.    D.C. 

E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Charles  ^.  Brown.  Cities  Service  Co.. 
Box  100.  Mianti.  Ariz.  85539. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  Box  100.  Miami.  Ariz. 
85539. 

E.  (9)  $90. 


eriic 


A.  David  S.  J.  Brown,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.  |E.  (9)  $57.12. 

A.  Doreen  L.  Brown.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consum^  for  World  Trade  (CWT). 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Ellen  Brdwn.  1140  Coimecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  319,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  iof  Energy  Resource  Tribes. 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  J.  D.  Brotn,  2301  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Americaik  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  pfW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  James  FJ  Brown.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Americaij  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SK..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $143.76. 

A.  Jesse  Q.  Brown,  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Aveaue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 
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A.  Jesse  P.  Brown.  Jr..  1918  North  Park- 
way. Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Ralph  Brown.  701  South  22.  Suite  107. 
Omaha.  Nebr. 

B.  MOA/AIOA  and  Subs.  Inc..  701  South 
22.  No.  107.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

A.  Brown.  Todd  &  Heyburn.  1600  Citizens 
Plaza.  Louisville.  Ky.  40202. 

B.  Brown  <fc  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
1600  West  Hill  Street.  Louisville.  Ky.  40232 

E.  (9)  $585.05. 

A.  Vincent  D.  Brown.  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  95063.  Lincoln.  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  William  E.  Brown.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $471.75.    E.  (9)  $211.43. 

A.  William  R.  Brown.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.  Suite  412.  Washington.  D.C 
20003. 

B.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite 
412.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $916.40.    E.  (9)  $218.36. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Brownell.  Boeing  Aerospace 
Co..  P.O.  Box  3999.  m/s  8A-04.  Seattle. 
Wash.  98124. 

B.  Boeing  Aerospace  Co..  P.O.  Box  3999 
m/s  8A-04.  Seattle.  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $97.42.    E.  (9)  $97.42. 

A  Brownstein  Zeldman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1005 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.. 
MOIC  Plaza.  MUwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Housing  RehabiliUtion  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
Suite  507.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brownstein  Zeidman  and  Schomer. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp..  1515  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  James  W.  Bruner.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  10110. 
South  Lake  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

B.  I«ague  To  Save  Lake  Tahoe.  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  10110,  South 
Uke  Tahoe.  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  9,000. 

A.  Kathryne  M.  Bruner.  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  709.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  General  Atomic  Co..  San  Diego.  Calif 
D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $64.25. 

A.  Robert   O.   Bruner.   National   Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired   Persons.    1909   K   Street   NW 
Washington,  DC.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $7,269.24    E.  (9)  $43.86. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  AllsUte  Enterprises.  Inc.,  AllsUte 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  J.  Charles  Bruse.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  No.  750.  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Allstate  Plaza 
Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  John  S.  Buckley.  National  Tax  UmiU- 
tion  Committee.  1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Conunittee 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Robert  D.  Buehler.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  929.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  BF  Goodrich  Co..  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Douglas  W.  Bulcao.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc..  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  300.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW. 
No.  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $24.60. 

A.  Darrel  D.  Bunge.  Mirmesota  Petroleum 
Council.  300  Northern  Federal  Building.  St. 
Paul.  Minn.  55102. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Burch.  1735  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  903.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

B.  PoUto  Chip/Snack  Food  Association. 

A.  Norman  D.  Burch.  College  of  American 
Pathologists.  1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  College  of  American  Pathologists.  7400 
North  Skokie  Boulevard.  Skokie.  111.  60077. 

D.  (6)  $5,220.    E.  (9)  $83.40. 

A.  Paul  F.  Burdett.  10  Emerson  Court,  Se- 
vema  Park.  Md.  21146. 

B.  Merrell  Dow  Pharmaceuticals.  Inc.. 
Cincinnati.  Ohio  45215. 

E.  (9)  $34. 

A.  William  J.  Burhop.  Air  Transport  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  J.  J.  Burke.  Jr..  40  East  Broadway. 
Butte.  Mont.  59701. 

B.  The  Montana  Power  Co..  Butte.  Mont. 
59701. 

E.  (9)  $404.10. 

A.  Burley  St  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 


D.  (6)  $32,276.65.    E.  (9)  $1,000.47. 


A  Bill  D.  Burlison.  Suite  102.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 
D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $146.48. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison.  Suite  102,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp.,  St.  Louis 
Mo. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $293.54. 

A.  Bill  D.  Burlison.  Suite  102.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp.,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $146.48. 

A.  David  G.  Bumey.  United  States  Tuna 
Foundation.  Suite  208.  2040  Harbor  Island 
Drive.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

B.  United  States  Tuna  Foundation.  2040 
Harbor  Island  Drive.  Suite  208.  San  Diego 
Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Charles  S.  Bums.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20005. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp..  300  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Gerrie  Bjomson  Bums.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  929.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  B.  F.  Goodrich  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio 
44318. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Timothy  F.  Bums.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton.  American  Trucking 
Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $319. 

A.  Busby.  Rehm  and  Leonard,  P.C,  1629 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Automobile  Importers  of  America.  Inc.. 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Arlington. 
Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)$140.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Busby.  Rehm  and  Leonard.  P.C,  1629 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bacardi  Imports  Inc..  2100  Biscayne 
Boulevard.  Miami.  Fla.  33137. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Business  Executives  Move  for  New  Na- 
tional Priorities,  901  North  Howard  Street. 
Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

D.  (6)  $11,413.    E.  (9)  $1,895.17. 

A.  Business  ProducU  Council  Association. 
P.O.  Box  53964.  PayetteviUe.  N.C.  28305. 

A.  James  J.  Butera,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks.  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,593.75. 
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A.  Butler.  Binlon.  Rice,  Cook  &  Kn»pp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  900, 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B  City  of  Houston,  Department  of  Avia- 
tion. P.O.  Box  00106.  AMP.  Houston,  Tex. 
77205. 

D.  (6)  $5,618.    E.(9)$190. 

A.  Butler.  Binlon.  Rice.  Cook  St  Knapp. 
1747  Peqnsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  aty  of  Philadelphia.  1600  Municipal 
Service  BuUdlng.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107. 

D.  (6)  $46,145.    E:  (9)  $1,799. 

A.  Butler.  Binlon.  Rice,  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006.  „.     ,^ 

B.  Delaware  River  Port  Authority.  World 
Trade  Division.  P.O.  Box  1949.  Camden.  N.J. 
08101. 

D.  (6)  $4,018.    E.(9)$642. 

A.  Butler.  Binlon.  Rice.  Cook  &  Knapp. 
1747  PennsylvanU  Avenue  NW..  Suite  900. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  People  Express  Airlines,  Inc..  Room 
205.  North  Terminal.  Newark  International 
Airport.  N.J.  07114. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Butler.  645  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$150. 

A,  John  W.  Byrnes.  Foley,  Lardner.  HoUa- 
baugh  it  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue, 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  it  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America).  1776  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  W.  Byrnes.  Foley.  Lardner.  HoUa- 
baugh it  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut) 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006. 

A.  John  P.  Byset.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D,C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $87.10 

A.  C  A  B  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alcalde.  Henderson.  O'Bannon.  Bracy 
ti  WUllams.  1901  Fort  Meyer  Drive.  Ross- 
lyn.  Va.  32209 

A.  C  ft  B  Associates,  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  210.  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209 

A.  C  ft  B  Associates.  1750  New  York 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Washington  Psychiatric  Society.  1700 
18th  Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  enable.  McDanlel.  Bowie  ft  Bond,  900 
Blausteln  Building.  Baltimore,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Crown  Central  Petroleum  Corp.,  North 
Charles  Street,  P.O.  Box  1168.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21303. 

A.  Cadwalader.  Wickersham  ft  Taft.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Ad 
c/o 
New 
D.C.  20(^6 


Cad  valader. 


Hoc  Committee  of  Floor  Brokers, 

Wickersham  ft  Taft,  1333 

H^npshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


B.  American 
Association, 
Suite  219, 

D. (6)  $4 


i.5(0 


A.  Cm  Iwalader,  Wickersham  ft  Taft,  1333 
New  Hs  mpshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20«6.  „       ^„„„ 

B.  Kwajalein  Atoll  Corp..  PO.  Box  5220. 
Kwajalrtn,  Ebeye,  Marshall  Islands  96970. 

E.  (9)  |5.60 

Cailwalader,  Wickersham  ft  Taft,  1333 
Hi  mpshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
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Greyhound  Track  Operators 
1065   Northeast    125th  Street, 
Ni^rth  Miami.  Fla.  33161. 


A. 
New 
D.C.  20436 

B.  M<icatU 
Center, 

D.  (6) 


_  Metals  Corp..  4  World  Trade 
Suite  5200.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 
$270.    E.  (9)  $3. 


Wickersham  ft  Taft.  1333 
H4mpshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 


B. 
Chains, 
D.C.  20  )06 

D.  (6] 


A.  Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  C^apltol 
Street  SW..!  Suite  110.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Catapliote  Division.  Perro  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2369.  Jvkson.  Miss.  39205. 

D.  (6)  $6,S$2. 


A.  Arthur 
Street  S.W. 
20003. 

B.  Perro 
Box  2369,  Jackson 

D. (6) $1 


E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
.    Suite   110.   Washington,   D.C. 


Corp.,  Cataphote  Division.  P.O. 
Miss.  39205. 
,500. 


A.  Capwalader 
New 
D.C.  20^36 

B 
1900  Mirket 

D.  (6) 


PiUadelphla    Stock    Exchange,    Inc.. 
Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 
$364.    E.  (9)  $328. 


A.   ^orrison   Cain,    1625   I  Street   NW., 
WashiB  eton,  D.C.  20006. 

Asociation   of   General  Merchandise 

1625    I   Street   NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Arthur 
Street  SW. 
20003. 

B.  Gulf  I 
New  Hamp4hire 
D.C.  20037 

D.  (6)  $4,C|0O 


$6,250. 

A.  Aian  Caldwell,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  7»0.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winstop-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6   $1,200.    E.  (9)  $104.25 

A.  C  ilifano.  Ross  ft  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  «JW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Tl  le  Coca-Cola  Co..  310  North  Avenue. 
Atlanti.  Ga.  30301 

A.  (idifano.  Ross  ft  Heineman.  1575  I 
Street  WW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  F(  deral  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Ai  risconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2(  016. 

D.  (9  $3,365.50. 

(lalifano,  Ross  ft  Heineman,   1575 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ipuor  Corp..  3333  Mlchelson.  Irvine. 
Calif. 


A.  Arthur 
Street  SW 
20003. 

B.  Safetr^n 
Louisville, 

D. (6)  $5 


E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Suite   110,   Washington,  D.C. 


Western  Industries.  Inc.,  600 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


E.  Cameron,  499  South  Capitol 
Suite    110,   Washington,   D.C. 


138. 


Systems  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1037. 
40201. 


A. 

Street 

B 


OeneiU 


(ialifano.   Ross  ft   Heineman.   1575  I 
t  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
general  Tire  and  Rubber  Co..  One 
Street.  Akron.  Ohio  44329. 


i^alifano.    Ross   ft   Heinman. 
\  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
1  rational  Association  of  Public  Hospi- 

:  575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A 

Stree 

B. 
1111 
33139 


A. 
Stre^ 
2000 


A. 
Streel 

B. 
tals. 
20005, 

D.  (ft)  $1,040. 


1575    I 


^allfano.   Ross  ft  Heinemen.   1575  I 
,,  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
i  enior  Corp..  Flagship  Bank  Building. 

jincoln  Road  MaU.  Miami  Beach.  Fla. 


A.  t»eter  E.  Callanan.   1100  Connecticut 
Aveni  le  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  1  loneyweU  Inc..  HoneyweU  Plaza.,  Mln- 
neap<  lis,  Minn. 

D.  4B)$275.    E.  (9)$325. 


A.  Camp]  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  P.C..  2550  M  Street,  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washlngtoa,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

A.  Camp  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  tt 
Hunter,  P.p.,  2550  M  Street  NW.  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Eastern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  P.O.  Box  3600.  Akron.  Ohio  44310. 

A  Camn  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter,  vh..  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275, 
Washingtoji,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mobile  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
30th  Floor  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $31 10. 

A.  Cami,  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  & 
Himter,  vlc..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  402.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $21382. 

A.  Cam*.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
Hunter.  PlC..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PenrtoU  Co..  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  602.  (Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $9 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  4 
Hunter.  PIC.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPQ  Industries.  Inc..  One  Gateway 
Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $!  .275. 


A 
Hunter 


Calorie  Control  CouncU.  5775  Peach- 
.]  )unwoody  Road.  Suite  SOO-D,  Atlanta. 


A 
tree 
Ga. 

E.  b)  $1,579. 


3  9342. 


Carab.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  * 
C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washingtbn.  D.C.  20037. 

Thornton.  Parish  ft  Gauntt.  P.O.  Box 
Ala.  36195. 
.012.50. 


B. 
196.  Mon^omery. 
D.  (6) 


•  $^ 


Arthur  E.  Cameron.  499  South  Capitol 
SW..  Suite   110.   Washington.   D.C. 


A 

Hunter. 


Canp 


Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  & 
C..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275, 
Washingtion.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.    Union    Pacific    RaUroad. 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10033. 


345    Park        D.  (6)$155.    E.  (9)  $365.14 


A.  (Tamp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  ft 
Hunter.  P.C.  3550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Association,  111 
East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

A.  C.  RusseU  Campbell.  Jr..  Suite  900, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  ft  Electronics 
Corp..  One  Stamford  Forum.  Stamford. 
Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  (Tarl  C.  CampbeU.  1030-15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  CouncU  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis.  Term.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $461.54. 

A.  Charles  Argyll  CampbeU.  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jerry  L.  CampbeU,  831  Chestnut  Street, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37402. 

B.  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, 831  Chestnut  Street,  Chattanooga, 
Tenn.  34702. 

A.  Kevin  B.  CampbeU,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Cari>enters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,100.    E.  (9)  $3,031.73. 

A.  Thomas  D.  CampbeU.  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  OU  Co..  200  East  Randolph 
Drive.  Chicago,  lU.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,188.57. 

A.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain.  105 
Davenport  Road,  Suite  201,  Toronto.  Ontar- 
io. M5R  1H6  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $26,945.    E.  (9)  $22,902.77. 

A.  Robert  P.  Canavan.  National  Education 
.  Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
18th  Stree  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,123.45.    E.  (9)  $52.33. 

A.  Sharon  M.  Canavan,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ican, 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)$106. 

A.  Dave  Caimard,  113  West  First  Vancou- 
ver, Wash.  98660. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  519 
Southwest  Third.  Room  303.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9).  $229. 

A.  W.  Dean  C^annon,  Jr.,  9800  South  Se- 
pulveda  Blvd..  Suite  500.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90045. 

B.  California  Savings  ft  Loan  League.  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,678.34. 

A.  David  L.  Cantor.  1133  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Porter.  Wright,  Morris  ft  Arthur,  1133 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1300,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 


A.  George   D.   Carpenter,   7162  Reading 
Road,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45222. 

B.  The  Procter  ft  Gamble  Co.,  301  East 
Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202, 

D.  (6)  $357.03. 


A.  Jack  Carpenter,  1920  N  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$60.    E.  (9)  $13.75. 

A.  Lawrence  W.  CarroU,  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  100  Northeast  Adams  Street,  Peoria, 
lU.  61629. 

B.  CaterpiUar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  lU.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $1,343. 

A.  Patricia  B.  CarroU,  National  Cable  Tel 
evision  Association,  Inc..  1724  Massachu 
setts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association 
Inc..  1724  Massachusette  Avenue  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $312.50. 


A.  Ronald  A.  (Dapone.  Kirlln.  Campbell  ft 
Keating.  1150  Connecticut  Aveune  NW..  No. 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CouncU  of  European  ft  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Association.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London.  EC3A  8ET  &igland. 

D.  (6)  $34,800    E.  (9)8486.33 

A.  Arnold  P.  Caputo.  1970  Hopewood 
Drive.  Falls  Church.  Va.  22043. 

B.  National  Concrete  Masonry  Associa- 
tion. 2302  Horse  Pen  Road.  Hemdon.  Va. 
22070. 

D.  (6)$40.    E.  (9)  $32.05. 

A.  Constantine  G.  Caras.  2344  South 
Rolfe  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Ogden  Corp..  277  Park  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10172. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$640. 

A.  Denise  A.  Cardman,  American  Bar  As- 
sociation, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  lU.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Norval  E.  Carey.  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.  San  Diego.  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $5,200.    R  (9)  $197.45. 

A.  Peter  Carlson,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  Daniel  P.  Carmichael.  1901  L.  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Eli  LUly  Si  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$14. 

A.  Carmody,  Syrdal,  Danelo  &  Klein.  P.S., 
24th  Floor,  Fourth  and  Blanchard  BuUding, 
Seattle.  Wash.  98121. 

B.  Washington  State  Charter  Boat  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  696,  Westport,  Wash. 
98595. 

D.  (6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $220.45. 

A.  Chapln  Carpenter,  Jr.,  Magazine  Pub- 
lishers Association,  1629  K  Street  NW..  No. 
603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magazine  F>ublishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


A.  John  R.  Carson.  20  Chevy  Chase  Circle 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20015. 

B.  American  Podiatry  Association.  20 
Chevy  Chase  (Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $16,000. 

A.  Hans  L.  Carstensen  III.  1625  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  902,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma.  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,372.    E.  (9)  $151.99. 

A.  Harlon  B.  Carter.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  John  R.  Carter,  Jr.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, No.  2600,  Arlington,  VA  22209. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  No. 
2600,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Carter.  Jr.,  Association  of 
American  Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $824.25.    E.  (9)  $327.81. 

A.  James  P.  C^arty.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Susan  Carver,  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion, Coal  BuUding,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association,  1130  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $232.    E.  (9)  $956.59. 

A.  John  S.  Casey,  P.O.  Box  266.  Heflin. 
Ala.  36024. 

B.  Alabama  Railroad  Association.  P.O. 
Box  21.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 


A.  James  B.  Cash.  Jr..  1120  C^onhecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Elugene  I.  Casraiss,  Jr.,  United  Automo- 
bile Aerospace  ft  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile Aerospace  ft  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $9,348.66.    E.  (9)  $136.50. 

A.  John  J.  Castellani,  TRW  Inc.,  Suite 
2700,  1000  WUson  Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Eluclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  RiU  L.  Castle.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.. 
100  Northeast  Adams  Street.  Peoria,  lU. 
61629. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  lU.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$959. 

A.  G.  Thomas  Cator,  1050  rtth  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Oovemment  Oiuranteed  Loan  Com- 
mittee, One  Liberty  Plaza.  165  Broadway, 
New  York,  NY.  10080. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  O.  Thomas  Cator,  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Development 
Companies  (NADCO),  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  <6)$200.    E.<9)$200. 

A.  O.  Thomas  Cator.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  WashJbigton.  D.C. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606,  Forest  Park,  Ga. 
30050. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Cavanagh.  International 
Brotherhood  of  E3ectrical  Workers.  1125 
ISth  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers,  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  <6)  $3,675. 

A.  Barbara  Ann  Cebuhar,  2734  Olive 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Tfcleconununica- 
tlons  Users  &,  Providers.  National  Coalition 
for  Fair  Rates  Si  Competition.  115  D  Street 
SE..  Suite  108.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,000. 

A.  Dorothy  Cecclskl.  2030  M  Street  NW, 
3d  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $154.76 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Grumman  Corp..  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Arlington.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  Martin  Marietta  Corp..  Rockville.  Md. 
D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Cederberg  St  Associates,  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  United  Technologies.  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Cederberg  &  Associates.  7100  Sussex 
Place,  Alexandria,  Va.  22307. 

B.  RCA.  1901  North  Moore  Street,  Arling- 
ton. Va. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Center  for  Auto  Safety.  1223  Dupont 
Circle  Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  <9)  $142. 

A.  Center  for  Environmental  Education, 
Inc.,  624  9th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $938,000.    E.  (9)  $19,761.05. 

A.  Central  States  Resource  Center,  P.O. 
Box  577,  Urbanna.  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $4,416.86. 

A.  CF  Industries.  Inc..  Salem  Lake  Drive. 
Long  Grove,  ni.  60047. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Charles  M.  Chafer,  Space  Services,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Space  Services.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4,  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

A.  Henry  Chajet.  1920  N  Street  NW.,  Suite 
300.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.   Ai^erican   Mining   Congress,    1920   N 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  il50. 

A.  Eliiabeth  Prewitt  Chalmers.  American 
Institute  o'  Architects.  1735  New  York 
Avenue  KW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  An^rican  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  Yo^k  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

k750. 


B.  First 
al  Street. 


D.  (6)  kll 
A.  Chirl( 


rles  E.  Chamberlain.  1747  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807,  Inc., 
1611  Kent  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $750. 


H«  nry 


17J5 


A- 
Inc, 
20006. 

B.  National 
geles, 
90037 


4000 


Chandler,   7901   Westpark  Drive, 
Va.  22102. 
Na^onal  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 


A.  J 
Borg 
Suite 

B 
tion, 
17405. 

E.  (9)  kl7.20. 


10  75 
York 


Chamberlain.   Priest   &   Fine. 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
Figueroa,    Los   Angeles,    Calif. 


A.    Ed 
McLean 

B 
elation, 
22102. 

D.  (6)  fc7.623.    E.  (9)  $500. 


W. 


Chandler.  York  International. 

W^er    Corp.,    1575    I    Street    NW., 

,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Division,  Borg-Wamer  Corpora- 

SAuth   Richland  Avenue,  York,  Pa. 


Janie 


Bost  on 


A 
of 
02110. 

B. 
Federa 


T»e 


A. 
Corp. 
02110. 


June 


First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 
Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 
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National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
Bo^n.  Mass.  02110. 


A.  ChemicU 
2501    M    St^t 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $5.00|D.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 


Manufacturers  Association, 
NW..    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,  iooi  Connecticut  Aveune  NW., 
Suite  1120.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $2.0^.17. 


A.  B.  H 
Parsippany, 

B.  GPU 
way.  Parsipi 

D.  (6)  $1.7; 


A.  Wlllam  J.  Chandler;  W.  J.  Chandler 
Associal  es,  1717  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Wkshington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Nature  Conservancy,  1800  N.  Kent 
Street,  tuite  800,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)94,537.50.    E.  (9)  $5,084.55. 

A.  William  U.  Chandler,  317  Pennsylvania 
AvenueBE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Ehvironmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003.    I 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Foater  Chapman— Johnson,  Smith  and 
Hibbarj.  220  North  Church  Street,  Suite  6, 
P.O.  Bok  5524,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

B.  Muliken  je  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1926,  Spartan- 
burg, S!p.  29304. 

A.  William  C.  Chapman,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  "L"  Street  NW.,  S«ilte  805, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oeneral  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand '.  loulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (61  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,137.35. 

A.  Ri  ihard  M.  Charlton.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  El  >S  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Wi  shington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (61  $192.    E.  (9)  $41.15. 

A.  Leslie  Cheek  III,  Crum  &  Forster  In- 
surance Co.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1 142,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  ■ 

B.  CrUm  &  Forster  Corp.,  Madison  Avenue 
at  Canlield  Road,  Morrlstown,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $16,250.    E.  (9)  $1,035. 


erry,  100  Interpace  Parkway, 
J.  07054. 

ice  Corp.,  100  Interpace  Park- 
.  N.J.  07054. 
E.  (9)  $179. 


A.  Hal  M.  I  Christensen,  1101   17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1101  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $3,000 


I  few 


A.  WiUiam 
Co.,    1333 
Washington, 

B.  Atlantic 
Flower  Stre<  t, 

D.  (6)$250 


T.  Christian,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Hampshire   Avenue    NW., 
D.C.  20036. 

Richfield    Co.,     515    South 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 


A.  Jack  B.  Christy,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Ai  sociation-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
WashlngtonJ  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Afisociation  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $6,81 17.71. 


A.  Chugacp 
Box  3518, 
E.  (9)  $4,: 


Electric  Association,  Inc., 
AJtchorage.  Alaska  99501. 
i,2}4.04. 


A.  Cigar 
17th  Street 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar 
17th  Street 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $52'1.6S 


P.O. 


A.  John  C^wat,  5301  Inver  Chapel  Road. 
Springfield.  Vk.  22151. 

B.  Comsat  Corp.,  950  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Washington  D.C.  20024. 


Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1100 
NW.,  Suite  1201,  Washington, 


Apsociation  of  America,  Inc.,  1100 
NW..  Suite  1201.  Washington. 


Cheever.  The  First  National  Bank 
,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


100 


Cheever,  First  National  Boston 
100   Federal   Street,   Boston,   Mass. 


A.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  401  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,569.    E.  (9)  4.529.70. 

A.  Citizeris  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms,  1601  114th  SE..  Suite 
151,  BeUevrie,  Wash.  98004 

D.  (6)  $58$.266.20.    E.  (9)  $183,812.17. 

A.  Citizen^  for  Government  Fairness,  P.O. 
Box  1336.  B^wley,  Calif.  92227. 

E.  (9)  $7,1 

A.  Cladouhos  &  Brashares,  1750  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Smighi  Barney  Harris  Upham  it,  Co., 
1345  Avenie  of  the  Americas,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Anne  [Harrison  Clark,  Population  Re- 
source Center,  110  Maryland  Avenue,  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Popult  tion  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue,  Ne  w  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)$7,:34. 
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A.  James  W.  Clark,  Jr.,  600  Maryland 
Avenue  SW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association,  c/o 
Albert  A.  Bucar.  395  Orchard  Street,  Anti- 
och.  m.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $49.02.    E.  (9)  $145.64. 

A.  Julie  Clark.  National  Legal  Aid  Si  De- 
fender Association,  1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Legal  Aid  A;  Defender  Associa- 
tion, 1625  K  Street  NW.,  8th  Floor,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,080.    E.  (9)  $205.15. 

A.  Kimball  Clark,  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.,  Suite  200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $534.15.    E.  (9)  $170.74. 

A  Thomas  R.  Clark,  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A  Vernon  A.  Clark,  1899  L  Street,  NW., 
Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1899  L  Street,  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,150.    E.  (9)  $5,257. 

A.  Donald  M.  Clarke,  Collins  dc  Smith  As- 
sociates. Inc..  6269  Franconia  Road,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  22310. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Wade  P.  Clarke,  Deere  &  Co.,  John 
Deere  Road,  Moline,  111.  61265. 

B.  Deere  &  Co.,  John  I>eere  Road,  Moline, 
Dl.  61265. 

A  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Industrial  Health  Council, 
1075  Central  Park  Avenue.  Scarsdale.  N.Y. 
10583. 

A  Cleary.  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  HamUton, 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Securities  Clearing  Corp.,  55 
Water  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  11041. 

D.  (6)  $2,995.    E.  (9)  $19.15. 

A  Cleary,  Gottlieb,  Steen  &  Hamilton. 
1250  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sporting  Arms  &  Ammunition  Manu- 
facturers Institute,  104  Turnpike  Road, 
Wallingford,  Conn.  01492. 

A  Ronald  D.  Clements,  Edison  Electric  In- 
sUtute,  1111  19th  Street,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.    E.  (9)  $540. 

A  The  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  55  Public  Square,  Cleveland,  Ohio 
44113. 

E  (9)  $903.50. 

A  Clifford  &  Wamke.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc.  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $180. 
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A.  Dexanne  B.  Clohan.  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  IL.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,769.    E.  (9)  $44.42. 

A.  Christopher  E.  Clouser,  25th  &,  McGee, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards.  Inc.,  25th  &  McOee. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  The  Coalition  for  Full  Nuclear  Ac- 
countability, 317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,415.    E.  (9)  $8,415. 

A.  Coalition  for  Uniform  Product  LiabUity 
Law,  1901  L  Street  NW.,  No.  303,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,373.55.    E.  (9)  $2,373.55. 

A.  Thomas  B.  Coates,  Connecticut  Petro- 
leum Council,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $354.30. 

A.  Joe  Cobb,  Cobb  Green  &  Associates, 
Postal  Box  974,  Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89125. 

A.  Richard  B.  Cobb,  Petroleum  Council  of 
Georgia,  230  Peachtree  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1500,  AtlanU,  Ga.  30303. 

American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $598.    E.  (9)  $1,537.20. 

A.  John  J.  Coffey,  1700  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California,  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $650.    E.  (9)  $46.50. 

A.  Don  V.  Cogman.  Mapco,  Inc.,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mapco,  Inc.,  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue,  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $409.31. 

A.  Cohen  &,  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  EsUte  of  Sylvia  Buring,  1837  Harbor 
Avenue,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113. 

E.  (9)  $92.99. 

A.  Cohen  &  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co.,  315  East  200 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84110. 

E.  (9)  $134.50. 

A.  Herbert  B.  Cohn,  Morgan,  Lewis  & 
Bockius,  1880  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Elizabeth  A.  Coker,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
510,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $294.27. 

A.  Cole  St  Corette.  P.C,  1200  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion, Ring  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

A.  Cole  St  Corette,  P.C.  1200  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Dow  Chemical  Co..  2030  Dow  Center 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

A.  Cole  St  Corette.  1200  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Minpeco  SA..  Av.  Aviacion  2401.  Urb. 
San  Borja;  Lima.  Peru. 

E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  E.  William  Cole,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $96. 

A.  Robert  E.  Cole,  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  Chemical  Corp.,  900 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Stacey  W.  Cole,  New  Hampshire  Petro- 
leum CouncU,  23  School  Street,  Concord. 
N.H.  03301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $196.54.    E.  (9)  $202.29. 

A.  John  M.  Collier,  4436  Perrier,  New  Or- 
leans, La.  70115. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468.  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $10,232.52. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  Suite 
308,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,656.25.    E.  (9)  $29.85. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  CSX  Corp.,  1500  Federal  Reserve  BuUd- 
ing,  701  East  Byrd  Street,  Richmond.  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,525.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott.  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association,  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  &  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Norris  Industries,  Vernon  Division, 
5215  South  Boyle  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  90058. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Suite  308, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  Equipment  Institute, 
1901  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott,  1055 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20007. 

B.  Society  of  Independent  Gasoline  Mar- 
keters of  America,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue, 
Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  George  R.  Collins,  lUE-AFL-CIO,  1126 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  lUE-AFL-CIO,  1226  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  Marvin  Collins,  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 
O.  (6)  $2,975.    E.  (9)120. 

A.  Mary  M.  Collins.  SheU  OU  Co..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.,  Suite  200.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Oeri  Colombaro.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  <6)$6.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  W.  Kent  Combs.  IBM  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Old  Orchard  Road.  Armonk.  NY  10504. 

D.  (6)  $1,344.    E.  (9)  $77.90. 

A.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
Through  Dividend  Reinvestment.  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$80.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery. 1901  L  Street  NW..  No.  303.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,592.92.    E.  (9)  $3,592.92. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. One  Farragut  Square,  8th  Floor, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $34,471.94    E.  (9)  $8,812.88. 

A.  Committee  for  Proposition  Thirty,  P.O. 
Box  915.  HartseUe.  Ala.  35640. 

E.  (9)  $547.04. 

A.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.  No.  228. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $38,200.    E.  (9)  $10,956.62. 

A.  Community  to  Assure  the  Availability 
of  Casein,  3213  O  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

p.  (6)  $15,500. 

A.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,937,806.    E.  (9)  $274,109.84. 

A.  Community  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $908.90 

A.  Lance  Compa.  United  Electrical.  Radio 
Sc  Machine  Workers  of  America,  1411  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  410,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  United  Electrical.  Radio  ii  Machine 
Workers  of  America  (UE)  11  East  51  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $4,877.42.    E.  (9)  $4.69. 

A.  Computer  &  Communications  Industry 
Association.  1500  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite 
512.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $56,464.05.    E.  (9)  $15,836.48. 

A.  Edward  C.  Cone.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park.  Ga.  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association.  P.O.  Box  1606,  Forest  Park,  Ga. 
30051. 

A.  Carole  K.  Cones.  1515  North  Court- 
house Road,  Suite  301,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 


B 

house 
(for 
SUver. 
301 
D.  ( 


Tie 


DCM  Group,  1515  North  Court- 

l^ad.  Suite  301,  Arlington,  Va.  22201 

Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  American 

1515  North  Courthouse  Road.  Suite 

ArJngton.Va.  22201). 

000.    E.  (9)  $149.97. 


th; 


6)1  $4.1 


A. 
1015 
20036. 

E.  (9) 


Co  nf  erence 


II  th 


A. 
1050 
20036. 

B 
White 

D.  (61 


20036. 

B.  Cluster 
Drive, 

D.  (6 


of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 


$2,429.33. 


A.    Cbngress    Watch.    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (61  $52,479.32.    E.  (9)  $52,922.08. 

A.  C(  ngressional  District  Action  Commit- 
tee No  7.  care  or  Joe  Tomaino.  2735  Ivy 
Street.  Tampa.  Fla,  33607. 

D.  (6   $50. 


Rftymond   F.   Conkling.   Texaco   Inc.. 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


Ifth 

T^aco  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
1  »lalns.  N.Y.  10650. 
$200. 


A.  Rdbert  J.  Coruier.  (Chrysler  Corp.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
]  li'ghland  Park.  Mich. 
$500.    E.  (9)  $1,616.40. 


A.  J(  hn  P.  Connoly,  Suite  802,  2000  L 
Street  JW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P9pham,  Haik.  Schnobrich,  Kaufman 
&  Dotjl.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center,  Minneapolis. 
Minn.  B5402.  Glenrock  Refinery.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  25  i3.  Casper.  Wyo.  82602. 

A.  Rl  :hard  J.  Conner.  Jr..  Distilled  Spirits 
Councl  of  the  U.S..  Inc..  1300  Pennsylvania 
BuildiitK.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  UJS., 
Inc.,  Wbshington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.    E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  jirry  C.  Connors,  American  Automo- 
bile ^ociation.  8111  Gatehouse  Road, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  Aaierlcan  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  li>ri  C.  Consadori.  1346  Connecticut 
Aveni^  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Consumers  for  World  Trade  (CWT), 
1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  2(  036. 

D.  (6  I  $40. 


C  >nsoUdated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
lT>ur  Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


A. 
Inc.. 
15222. 

D.  (d)  $4,000 


(Consolidated    Rail    Corp..    P.O.    Box 
L'Enfant   Plaza.   Washington.   D.C. 


A. 
23451 
20024 

E.  (9t  $11,075. 


(Sonstructora  Nacional  de  Carros  de 
FentH  UTil.  S.A..  San  Lorenzo.  No.  925. 
Mexlcv,  D.F..  Mexico. 


A.  Consumers  for  World  Trade,  1346  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

D.  (I 


)$104.    E.  (9)$104. 


A.  C  jnsumers  Union  of  the  United  States, 
Inc.,  2^6  Washington  Street,  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.  10550. 

E.  (4)  $10,577. 

(Container  Corp.  of  America.  1100  Con- 
necticit  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  540,  Washing- 
ton, E  C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $9,7  iO.    E.  (9)  $4,950. 

Control   I>ata  Corp.,   8100   34th   Avenue 
South.  Mini  eapolis.  Miim.  55440. 

E.  (9)  $1,8>9. 


r.   Conway,   American  Nuclear 
410  First  Street  SE,  Wash- 


A.  John 
Energy  Coukicil 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  Americ^  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  iSE..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $6,5iB2.50.    E.  (9)  $1,306.37. 

A.  Alexandra  W.  Cook.  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$60i.    E.  (9)$733. 


A.  Charl< 
Suite  300, 

B.  Ame: 


F.  Cook.  1920  N  Street  NW.. 
ashington,  D.C.  20036. 

Mining    Congress,    1920   N 


Street  NW.J  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6) $18 


E.  (9)  $20. 


k  N.  Cook,  Vermont  Petroleum 
P.O.  Box  566.  Montpelier.  Vt. 


A.  Fredei 
Association, 
05602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$60f).    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Harry  N.  Cook.  The  National  Water- 
ways Conference,  Inc.,  1130  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  National  Waterways  Conference, 
Inc. 


ictia 


A.  K.  Ridiard  Cook.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Genen  J  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfl  !ld.  Ct.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $37  J. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell,  Hansen  8i  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Motorcyclist  Association. 
P.O.  Box  141,  Westerville.  Ohio  43081. 

D.  (6)  $1.1  i20.50.    E.  (9)  $54.50. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  B.A.T.  Industries,  p.l.c.  P.O.  Box  345. 
Windsor  Hpuse,  50  Victoria  Street,  London 
SWIH  ONI.,  England. 

D.  (6)  $33 .972.50.    E.  (9)  $881.85. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  Si  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  I8th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Wash  tngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Guam  Airport  Authority,  P.O.  Box 
8770.  Tami  ning.  Guam  96911. 

D.  (6)  $1. 150. 

A.  Cook.  Purcell.  Hansen  St,  Henderson, 
Chartered,  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Harlelr-Davidson  Motor  Co..  P.O.  Box 
652.  Milwaukee.  Wis.  53201. 

D.  (6)  $8i 


ihlng 
eIr-E 
alike 


A.  CookJ  Purcell.  Hansen  ti  Henderson. 
Chartered.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Republic  Airlines.  Inc..  7500  Airline 
Drive.  Miniieapolis.  Minn.  55450. 

D.  (6)  $5M. 

A.  Cook]  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Chartered]  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  USAit  Inc..  National  Airport.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2  )001. 

D.  (6)  $5  K). 
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A  Thomas  M.  Cook.  National  Cattlemen's 
Aanciation.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1032.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association.  5420 
South  Quebec  Street,  P.O.  Box  3469,  Engle- 
wood.  Colo.,  80155. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Eileen  D.  Cooke,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Box  54,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association,  50  East 
Huron  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,131. 

A.  Bernard  J.  Cooney.  1730  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street,  Peoria,  111.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $1,320.    E.  (9)$64. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney,  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  &.  Jacoljs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee. Wis.  53202. 

A.  Paul  E.  Cooney,  Foley,  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosphate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

A.  Benjamin  Y.  Cooper,  Jr.,  1730  North 
Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Printing  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1730  North  Lyiui  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Edward  Cooper,  1600  1  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Jess  Cooper.  1115  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  314.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Rocky  Mountain  OU  and  Gas  Associa- 
tion, 345  Petroleum  Building,  Denver.  Colo. 
80202. 

D.(6)$900.    E.  (9)  $743.01. 

A  Joshua  W.  Cooper,  626  S.  Lee  Street, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  Portsmouth-Kittery  Armed  Services 
Committee,  Inc.,  Box  1123,  Portsmouth, 
N.H.  03801. 

D.  (6)  $2,800.    E.  (9)  $424.27. 

A  Kathy  J.  Cooper,  Chevron  U.S>A.,  Inc., 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1204,  Washington. 
D.C.  20O06. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A..  Inc.,  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A  Mitchell  J.  Cooper.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries.  1055  Hast- 
ings Street,  Vancouver  1,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A  Mitchell  J.  Cooper,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Footwear  Division,  Rubber  Manufac- 
turers Association,  1901  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,550.    E.  (9)  $5.30. 

A  Darrell  Coover,  National  Association  of 
Independent  Insurers,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  No.  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 


B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $379. 

A.  James  M.  Copeland,  Jr..  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  801,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $6,999. 

A.  William  C.  H.  Coppola.  The  Committee 
to  Safeguard  Prisoner's  Rights,  Inc.  283650 
Ellis  Unit.  HunUvllle.  Tex.  77340. 

B.  The  Committee  to  Safeguard  Prisoner's 
Rights.  Inc..  283650  Ellis  Unit,  HuntsvUle. 
Tx.  77340. 

D.  (6)  $50.    E.  (9)  $135. 


R.  Corbino,  1015  15th 
802,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  Constance  E. 
Street.  NW..  No. 
20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cil. 1015  15th  Street,  NW..  No.  802,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Corcoran,  Hardesty.  et  al..  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  510.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $14,900.    E.  (9)  $6,346.11. 

A.  John  F.  Corcoran.  Southern  Railway 
Co..  920  15th  St..  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Southern  RaUway  Co..  920  15th  St.. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Corcoran.  Youngman  &  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Frank  G.  Kingsley,  285  Canoe  Road. 
New  Caanan.  Conn.  06840. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.(9)$I01. 

A.  Corcoran,  Youngman  <fc  Rowe,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  MUIiken  4c  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1927,  Spartan- 
biuv.  S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$185. 

A.  Com  Refiners  Association.  Inc.,  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,458.    E.  (9)  $1,692. 

A.  Richard  L.  Corrigan.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  560,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  CH2M  Hill.  Inc.,  1600  S.W.  Western 
Boulevard,  Corvallis:  Oreg.  97330. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Marty  Corry,  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association-American  Association  of  Re- 
tired Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $5,740.    E.  (9)  $90.75. 

A.  Allan  D.  Cors.  Coming  Glassworks, 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Glass  Works,  Coming.  N.Y. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Glen  S.  Corso,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation of  America,  1125  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,840.    E.  (9)$329. 


A.  R.  H.  "Dick  Cory,  1510  American  Bank 
Tower.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Services.  Inc.. 
One  Main  Place.  Suite  2700.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75250. 

D.  (6)  $570.    E.  (9)  $6,495.62. 

A.  Tom  Cosgrove.  S30-7th  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,838.20.    E.  (9)  $70.14. 

A.  Clark  R.  Cosse  m.  2900  Indiana  Ave.. 
Kenner.  La.  70062. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box  52468,  New  Orleans.  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  $7,675.03. 

A.  James  R.  Costello,  Jr.,  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  No.  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $66.20. 

A.  Michael  E.  Costello.  1090  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $665.01. 

A.  Coudert  Brothers.  1  Farragut  Square 
South.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $87,000.    E.  (9)  $1,044.72. 

A.  J.  Barry  Coughlin.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co..  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $1,530.    E.  (9)  $1,158.79. 

A.  Craig  A.  Coulter.  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  207.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50. 

A.  Council  for  Languages  and  Other  Inter- 
national Studies.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW., 
Suite  210,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,416.65.    E.  (9)  $3,758.68. 

A.  Council  of  State  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce, 499  South  Capital  Street  SW.,  Suite 
412,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,945.    E.  (9)  $2,199.91. 

A.  James  H.  Cousins,  National  Savings  & 
Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
400.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$70. 

A.  Covington  &.  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

D.  (6)  $492.50. 

A.  Covington  &.  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  American  Watch  Association.  Inc..  10 
East  40th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Covington  4c  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Facet  Enterprises.  Inc..  7030  South 
Yale  Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74177. 
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A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Ca.  1  Wall  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10015. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  National  FootbaU  League.  410  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  <9)  $30. 

A.  Covington  A  Burling.  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20044. 

B.  New  York  State  Urban  Development 
Corp.,  1615  Broadway,  New  York  N.Y. 
10036. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  P.O.  Box  7566,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Reichhold  Energy  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1482,  Tacoma,  Wash..  98401. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $77.68. 

A.  Covington  &  Burling,  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20044. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  489 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Eugene  S.  Cowen,  2759  Unicom  Lane 
NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20015. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Co..  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $48. 

A.  Archibald  Cox,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,492.50.    E.  (9)  $2,304.25. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Cox.  1133  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $397.07.    E.  (0)$2. 

•  A.  Cramer,  Hoffman  &  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Canaveral  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box 
267,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $307.48. 

A.  Cramer.  Hoffman  &  Haber.  P.C,  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Miami.  Miami,  Fla. 
D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.(0)  $52.97. 

A.  Cramer,  Hoffman  &  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $225.60. 

A.  Cramer,  Hoffman  St  Haber,  Orlando 
P.A..  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlando 
Fla.  32801. 

B.  Global  Exploration  &  Development 
Corp.,  1414  Collins  Avenue,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33801. 

E.  (9)  $1,399.85. 


A.  Cramer,  Hoffman  Sc  Haber.  P.C.  1320 
19th  Sveet  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20ffi6. 

B.  Hobbs  Construction  &  Development 
Co.  Inci  3711  North  Highway  231,  Panama 
City,  JTi.  32401. 

D.  (6))|15,000. 

A.  Cr4mer,  Hoffman  &  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
19th  Sf-eet  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20^6. 

B.  Huffman,  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  & 
Sawicki,  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801.  (for  Global  Exploration  & 
Development  Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue. 
Lakelankl.  Fla.  33801.) 

A.  Wtliam  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  <t  Haber.  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20636.  (for  Canaveral  Port  Authority, 
P.O.  Bojc  267,  Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  32920.) 

A.  wjuiam  C  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Siiite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crimer,  Hoffman  &  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20*36.  (for  City  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla.) 

A.  William  C  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crtuner.  Hoffman  Se  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  201)36.  (for  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla.) 

A.  William  C  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crtuner,  Hoffman  &  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
I9th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  (for  Hobbs  Construction  &  De- 
velopment Co.,  Inc.,  3711  North  Highway 
231,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401). 

A.  WJllam  C  Cramer,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  S  lite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman.  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  * 
Sawicid,  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do. Fla,  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  Sc  De- 
velopment Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lake- 
land, Fa.  33801). 


A]  lerican 


^ark 


B 

New 
20006 
D.  (6  $437.50. 
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A.  WUllaifa  D.  Crawford,  Brotherhood 
Railway  Caimen  of  the  U.S.  and  Canada. 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  820,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

B.  BrotherhcKxl  Railway  Carmen  of  the 
U.S.  and  Canada,  4929  Main  Street,  Kansas 
City,  Mo.  64112. 

D.  (6)  $2,0:  2.53. 


A.  Jo^ph  S.  Crane,  American  Institute  of 
1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washi4gton,  D.C.  20006. 

Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Charles  S.  Crawford,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Orace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007.1 

B.  Oray  and  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
(for  Beretta  Corp.)- 

D.  (61  $375. 

A.  Caarles  S.  (Crawford,  The  Power  House, 


3255 
20007. 

B. 
Orace 
(for 


A.  Credit  T  fnion  National  Association,  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  [sland  Avenue,  Suite  810,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Richarl  C  Creighton,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washiigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  As»ociated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  19(7 
D.C.  20006.  I 

D.  (6) 


I  $5,060. 
seph'M. 


E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
E.  (9)  $500. 


A.  Joseph  I M.  Cribben,  6900  Valley  Brook 
Drive,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22042. 

B.  United  Association  of  Journeyman  & 
Apprentices! of  the  Plumbing  <fc  Pipe  Fitting 
Industry  of  |  the  United  States  and  Canada. 
901  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20901. 

D.  (6)$1.7P0.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Richahl  E.  Cristol.  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Hoad,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga 
30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-DunwoOdy  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342  (lor  Calorie  Control  Council,  5775 
Peachtree-Ounwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D, 
Atlanta,  Ga^  30342. 

D.  (6) $35 

A.  Robert^  W.  Cromartie,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Aveni^B  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NationH  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washingtod,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10i). 

A.  Charls  H.  Cromwell,  Inc.,  6709  Geor- 
gia Street,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Vougnt  Corp.,  1725  Jeff  Davis  High- 
way, Suite  100.  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Jame4  H.  C^romweU,  4701  Duncan 
Drive,  Ani^dale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  Med-EWet  Corp.,  12900  Triskett  Road, 
Cleveland,  Ohio  44111. 

E.  (9)  $57t 
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A.  Jam< 
Drive.  Anni 

B.  Wori( 
tional  Ai 
D.C.  20041. 

E.  (9)  $1 


H.    CromweU.    4701    Duncan 
idale.  Va.  22003. 
ite  Office  Park.  Dulles  Interna- 
)rt.  P.O.  Box  17287,  Washington, 


^race  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

ly  &  Co.,  The  Power  House  3255 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
I  Corp.). 


A.  ctarles  S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House. 
3255  Orace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
2OOO7J 

B.  C»ay  and  Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  The  Joint  Maritime  Congress). 

D.  (d)  $625. 


C  larles  I 


A. 
3255 
20007 

B.  (}ray 
Orace 
(for 


S.  Crawford.  The  Power  House, 
<  trace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Tira 


A  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
Corp.). 


A.  JamesI  H.  Cromwell.  Sr..  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1B57  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006J 

D.  (6)  $3,1)00.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Donald  A.  Crosier,  Nebraska  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  95063,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 
68509. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NWi  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Crowlu  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ASAKCO  Inc..  120  Broadway,  New 
York.  N.Y\:  10271. 

D.  (6>$1JB55.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  CrowkU  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  N^-.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Associated  Gas  Distributors,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Crowell  ic  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$144.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co..  195  Mon- 
tague Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

A.  Oowell  &  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp..  Greenwich.  Coiui. 
06830. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ell  Lilly  A  Co..  307  East  McCarty 
Street.  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46285. 

D.  (6)  $8,245.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helicopter  Association  International, 
Suite  430/1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wholesaler-Dis- 
tributors, 1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,645.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Regional  Airline  Association,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Crowell  A  Moring.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sierra  Pacific  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box 
10100.  Reno.  Nev.  89502. 

A.  Charles  T.  Cudlip,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Barry  M.  Cullen.  International  Paper 
Co..  1620  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $35. 

A.  William  E.  C^uiberland,  Mortgage 
Bankers  Association  of  America,  1125  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Richard  C  Cunan,  California  Caimers 
A  Growers,  3100  Perry  Building,  San  Fran- 
cisco, C^allf.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  A  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,228.29. 

A.  John  T.  Curran.  Laborers'  Internation- 
al Union  of  N.A..  AFL-CIO.  90S  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  N.A.. 
AFL-CIO.  905  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,282.50.    E.  (9)  $223.80. 

A.  Sharon  Allen  Currens.  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,400. 


1101    Connecticut 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Carl    T.    Curtis, 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
20006. 

B.  Eton  Rich  Co.,  372  Franklin  Avenue, 
Redlands.  Calif.  92373. 


A.  Edward  P.  Curtis.  Jr..  Genesee  Public 
Affairs.  Inc..  36  West  Main  Street.  Roches- 
ter. N.Y.  14614. 

B.  Ministry  of  the  Environment,  135  St. 
Cnair  Avenue  West,  Toronto,  Ontario  M4V 
IPS,  Province  of  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $S,800.    E.  (9)  $3,050.96. 

A.  M.  Rupert  Cutler,  950  Third  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  950  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $390. 

A.  WiUlam  K.  Dabaghl,  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $650. 

A.  WUIiam  Kay  Daines,  American  RetaU 
Federation.  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $27.80. 

A.  Lewis  I.  Dale.  Air  Products  A  Chemi- 
cals, Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016, 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  A  Chemic^,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1016,  WaBhington,  D.C. 
20006.     ,  ^^ 

D.  (6)$170.    E.(9)$27. 

A.  Terese  C  D'Alessio,  2020  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  402,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation, P.O.  Box  17407,  Dulles  Internation- 
al Airport,  Washington,  D.C  20041. 

D.  (6)  $3,335. 

A.  Terese  C.  D'Alessio,  2020  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  402,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  Media  General,  Inc.,  333  East  Grace 
Street,  Richmond,  Va.  23219. 

D.  (6)  $125.    E.  (9)  $59.85. 

A.  Donald  W.  Dalrymple,  American  Cyan- 
amid  Co.,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  220, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Cyanamid  Co.,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470;  Lederle  Laboratories,  Pearl  River, 
N.Y.  10965. 

D.  (6)  $3,150.    E.  (9)  $633.33. 

A.  James  G.  Dalton,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  John  M.  Damgard,  ACLI  International, 
Inc..  1735  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  ACU  IntemaUonal.  Inc..  717  West- 
chester Avenue.  White  Plains.  N.Y.  10604. 

A.  Damrell.  DamreU  A  Nelson.  P.C.  911 
13th  Street.  P.O.  Box  3489,  Modesto,  Calif. 
95353. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,140.    E.  (9)  $219.39. 


A.  Tracy  Danese,  P.O.  Box  529100,  Miami. 
Fla.  33152. 

B.  Florida  Power  A  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
529100,  Miami.  Fla.  33152. 

D.  (6)$718.    E.  (9)  $478.65. 

A.  Alice  Daniel,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  Third 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Daniels,  Houlihan  A  Palmeter.  P.C, 
1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Japan  Lumber  Importers'  Association. 
Tokyo,  J^an. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  A  Palmeter.  P.C. 
1819  H  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Korean  Traders  Association  10-1,  2-KA 
Hoehyun-Dong,  Chung  Ku.  Seoul.  Korea. 

A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  Daniels.  Houlihan 
A  Palmeter,  P.C,  1819  H  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Association  of  Exporters  A 
Importers,  11  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10036. 

A.  William  H.  Darden.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads 
1920  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $727.50.    E.  (9)  $53.90. 

A.  Oneida  L.  Darley.  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way. Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va  22030. 


Darling,  J.  C  Penney  Co, 
Street  NW.,  Washington. 


A.  Richard  C 
Inc..  1156  15th 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C  Penney  Co.,  Inc.,  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Diane  Davenny  Dameille,  Schering- 
Plough  Corp.  1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1206,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schering-Plough  Corp..  2000  Galloping 
Hill  Road,  Kenilworth,  N.J.  07033. 

D.  (6)  $561.54.     E.  (9)  $426.77. 

A.  Thomas  Roger  Dart,  Alabama  Petrole- 
um Council.  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery, 
Ala.  36195. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1S6.50.    E.  (9)  $129.40. 

A.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $4,780.15. 

A.  Philip  J.  E>augherty.  Industrial  Union 
Department,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,282.    E.  (9)  $228.49. 

A.  John  B.  Davenport.  Jr..  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Larry  C  Davenport.  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

B.  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30342. 
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A.  Daniel  I.  Davidson,  Spiegel  in  McDiar- 
mid.  2600  Virginia  Avenue.  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Kiely  Boulevard.  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  9S0S1. 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Oridley, 
Healdsburg,  Lodi.  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto.  Red- 
ding, RosevUle,  Santa  Clara.  Ukiah,  Calif. 
and  Plumas-Sierra  Rural  Electric  Coopera- 
tive. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis.  1920  N  Street 
NW..  Suite  050.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency.  170  Franklin  Street,  Buffalo,  N.Y. 
14202. 

D.  (6)  $2,058.50.    E.  (9)  $110.35. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis,  1920  N  Street 
NW.. Suite  650.  Washington,  DC.  20036. 

B.  National  Skeet  Shooting  Association, 
P.O.  Box  28188.  San  Antonio.  Tex.  78228. 

A.  David  R.  Davis,  Indiana  Petroleum 
Council,  Division  of  API.  714  Harrison 
Office  Building.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46204. 

B.  American  Petroleum  lastitute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $539.68.    E.  (9)  $414.71. 

A.  Drew  M.  Davis.  National  Soft  Drink  As- 
sociation, 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Edward  M.  Davis,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  CouncU,  410  First  Street  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,742.51.    E.  (9)  $473.69. 

A.  Fred  O.  Davis,  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, 1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,290.    E.  (9)  $601.14. 

A.  Davis.  Graham  &  Stublis.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185,  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

B.  Integrity  OU  &  Gas  Co..  410  17th 
Street.  Suite  1670.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $2,013.50.    E.  (9)  $1,706. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs.  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185.  Denver, 
Colo.  80201. 

B.  Snyder  Oil  Co..  410  17th  Street.  Suite 
1300.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,719.    E.  (9)  $1,458.19. 

A.  Davis,  Graham  &  Stubbs,  2600  Colora- 
do National  Building,  P.O.  Box  185,  Denver. 
Colo.  80201. 

B.  Tenneco  Oil  Co..  126  North  Point 
Drive,  P.O.  Box  2888.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $2,614.    E.  (9)  $2,212.28. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Davis.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
No.  807.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Ovid  R.  Davis.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O. 
Drawer  1734.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co..  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
AtlanU.  Oa.  30301. 

A.  Davis.  Polk  &  Wardwell.  1  Chase  Man- 
hattan Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 


D.  (6)  $B5.    E.  (9)  $597.41. 

A.  DaviJ,  Polk  &  Wardwell,  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Wa^iington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York.  23  Wall  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $'iSS. 

A.  DaviJ.  Polk  &  Wardwell.  1575  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Soclejte  Generale,  8.  Rue  Auber,  75009 
Paris,  Prance  (for  Hudson  Securities.  Inc., 
630  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10111). 

A.  R.  Ililton  Davis.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20061 

D.  (6)$4S8.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Robe)-t  W.  Davis.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticiit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearljom,  Mich. 
D.  (6)$120.    E.  (9)$640. 

A.  Willi)  m  Lee  Davis,  Westvaco  Corp..  299 
Park  Avei  ue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  West  'aco  Corp..  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York.  N.Y   10171. 

D.  (6)  $1 ,729.17    E.  (9)  $1,165.37. 

A.  Davii,  Wright.  Todd,  Riese  &  Jones. 
1050  Thosias  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20007. 

B.  Soutiem  Pacific  Communications  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  ^74,  Burllngame,  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (6)  $11300.    E.  (9)$60. 

A.  Donakd  S.  E>awson.  Washington  Build- 
ing. Suite  723,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Opticians  Association  of  America.  1250 
Connecticiit  Avenue  NW..  Suite  602.  Wash- 
ington. D.p.  20036. 

A.  Donild  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S!  prewers  Association,  Inc..  1750  K 
Street  NT^-.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Donild  S.  Dawson.  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgia  Islands  Gift  &  Fashion  Shop  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2232.  St.  Thomas.  V.I. 

A.  Donild  S.  Dawson,  723  Washington 
Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Virgih  Islands  Merchants  Association. 
St.  Thomis,  V.I.  00201. 

A.  J.  ^ward  Day.  Squire.  Sanders  & 
Dempsey,  Fifth  Floor.  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association,  Con- 
sumer Electronics  Group.  2001  Eye  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $^000. 

A.  The  DCM  Group,  1515  North  Court- 
house Road,  Suite  301,  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  American 
Silver.  1515  North  Courthouse  Road.  Suite 
301.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

D.  (6)  $d250.    E.  (9)  $362.77. 

A.  Dealv  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suiti  1014,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $^137.16.    E.  (9)  $5,137.16. 

A.  Joh4  Russell  I>eane  III.  1607  New 
Hampshir^  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20O09. 

B.  Amertcan  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc.,  :  B14  National  Drive,  Garland,  Tex. 
75401. 

A.  Johi  Russell  Deane  III,  1607  New 
Hampshir^  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 


B.  Coalition 
1607  New 
ington.  D.C.  2(}009. 


Hai  npshire 


A.  John  RAssell 
Hampshire  A\^nue 
20009. 

B.  National 
arind  Avenue, 
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of  Automotive  Associations. 
Avenue  NW..  Wash- 


Deane    III.    1607    New 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


'  Outdoor  Coalition.  8387  Tam- 
Fy>ntana.  Calif.  92335. 


A.  John  Russell 
Hampshire  A\^nue 
20009 

B.  Specialty 
tion,  11540  Ea^t 
Calif.  90606. 

D.  (6)  $7.407J17.    E.  (9)  $4,424.52. 


Deane    III,    1607    New 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Equipment  Market  Associa- 
Slauson  Avenue.  Whittier. 


A.  Gaston  de  Beam.  Hoffmann-La  Roche 
Inc..  1775  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hoffman-ta  Roche  Inc.,  340  Kingsland 
Street.  Nutleyj  N.J.  07110. 

A.  Robert  L.  pebo.  Missouri  Oil  Council.  A 
Division  of  AF<I.  428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203, 
Jefferson  City;  Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Edward  S  DeBolt,  1515  N.  Courthouse 
Road.  Suite  30  L.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  IXW  Group.  1515  North  Court- 
house Road,  suite  301.  Arlington.  Va.  22201 
(for  Ad  Hoc  Committee  for  American  Silver. 
1515  North  Courthouse  Road,  Suite  301,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22^01). 

D.  (6)  $2,250 j    E.  (9)  $30.65 

A.  Mark  D^ker,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
CouncU.  1707  I H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National jOil  Jobbers  CouncU.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Wfishington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $230. 

A.  Winston  Id.  Decker.  AVMA.  Suite  828. 
1522  K  Street  KW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
tion. 1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite  828.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2(1005. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Winston  M.  Decker,  AAVMC.  Suite  828. 
1522  K  Street  ^..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Associatibn  of  American  Veterinary 
Medical  CoUeies.  Suite  828.  1522  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $75.     j 

A.  Brian  De^.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2(|006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1057  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 
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A.  Donald  ] 
Co..  100  NE 
61629. 

B.  CaterpUla  r 
Street.  Peoria, 

D.  (6)  $287 


r.6' ' 


A.  George 
DoUey     Madlion 
McLean.  Va.  2|101 

B.  . 
Health   Officials, 
Boulevard. 


,Suil« 


Madiion 


A.  George 
DoUey 
McLean.  Va.  2il01 

B.  The  National 
Hospitals  & 
Independence 
mington.  Del. 


.  Defoe.  Caterpillar  Tractor 
Adams   Street.    Peoria,    111. 

Tractor  Co..  100  NE.,  Adams 
m.  61629. 

E.  (9)  $587.32. 


Degnon  Associates,  1311- A 
Boulevard.     Suite     3A. 


of    State    8t    Territorial 
1311-A    DoUey    Madison 
3A.  McLean.  Va.  22101. 


Degnon  Associates,  1311-A 
Boulevard.     Suite     3A, 


Association  of  ChUdren's 
Delated  Institutions,  Suite  34. 
MaU.  1601  Concord  Pike.  WU- 
9803. 


A.  DeHart  Associates.  Inc..  1505  22nd 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc..  888  Seventh  Avenue.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10106. 

D.  (6)  $4,502.50.    E.  (9)  $1,020.04. 

A.  John  P.  De  Kany.  201  I  Street  SW.. 
Suite  823.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association,  1800  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006 

A.  John  W.  Delaney.  The  First  National 
Bank  of  Boston.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $450.    E.  (9)  $192.50. 

A.  John  W.  Delaney.  First  National 
Boston  Corp..  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp.,  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Robert  B.  Delano,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  225  Touhy  Avenue. 
Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dell.  CraighiU.  Fentress  &  Benton, 
Suite  1200.  888  17th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consejo  Estatal  de  DesarroUpo.  Carre- 
tera  A.  Tecate  No.  1.  Apartado  1798.  Tijua- 
na. Baja,  Calif. 

A.  DeU,  CraighiU.  Fentress  &  Benton, 
Suite  1200.  888  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Governor  Roberto  de  la  Madrid,  Gober- 
nador  de  Baja.  California.  P.O.  Box  286,  San 
Ysidro.  Calif.  92073. 

A.  Michael  J.  DeLoose,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$967.    E.  (9)  $56.51. 

A.  Susan  C.  DeMarr.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Tania  L.  Demchuk.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW..  Suite  401.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Plaines.  111. 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  George  H.  Denison.  4837  Del  Ray 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20014. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $375. 

A.  Ray  Denison.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St.  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,219.75.    E  (9)  $367.14. 

A.  John  H.  Denman.  Missouri  Oil  Council. 
428  East  Capitol.  Suite  203.  Jefferson  City. 
Mo.  65101. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Wells  Denyes.  Eastman  Chemical  Prod- 
ucts. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Chemical  Products.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  431.  Klngsport.  Tenn.  37662. 

D.  (6>$540.    E  (9)  $69.98. 

A.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,236.10.    E  (9)  $11,236.10. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  &  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  DUworth.  Paxson.  Kalish  &  Levy.  1819 
H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $337.50. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine,  Bricker  &  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1196.25. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  St  Eckler. 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  10889  Wil- 
shire  Boul..  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $19,999.98. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  8t  Ek;kler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  O'Connor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $342.30. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Devine.  Bricker  it  Eckler, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1150. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  PepsiCo.  Inc.  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 
D.  (6)  $10,000.    E  (9)  $21.50. 

A.  R.  Daniel  Devlin.  TransWorld  Airlines, 
Inc..  1000— 16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines.  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Ralph  B.  Dewey,  Pacific  Gas  St,  Electric 
Co..  1050  17th  Street.  NW..  No.  1180.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.20036-5574 

B.  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co..  77  Beale 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $939.25.    E  (9)  $708.66. 

A.  Kendall  P.  Dexter.  9  Country  Club 
Road.  MobUe.  Ala.  36608. 

B.  MacMlllan  Bloedel  Inc..  P.O.  Box  336. 
Pine  Hill.  Ala.  36769. 

D.  (6)$700.    E(9)$712. 

A.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Ser- 
vanty.  31700  Blagnac,  France. 

D.  (6)  $652.50.    E.  (9)  $126.18. 

A.  DGA  International.  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sofreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie.  Paris  8eme. 
France. 

D.  (6)  $310.    E.  (9)  $57.68. 

A.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  St..  Dallas.  Tex. 

E.  (9)  $50.91. 

A.  Charles  J.  DlBona.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


D.  (6)  $1,875. 


A.  John  M.  Dtckerman.  John  Dickerman 
St  Associates,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Lumber  &  Building  Material 
Dealers  Association.  40  Ivy  Street  SE.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  ( 6 )  $4,999.98.    E.  ( 9 )  $249.52. 

A.  Chester  T.  Dickerson.  Jr..  Monsanto 
Co..  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  604.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63167. 

E.  (9)  $271.80. 

A.  Ann  Sanders  Dickey.  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamt>er  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 

A.  William  E.  Dickinson.  206  North  Wash- 
ington Street.  Suite  300.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  Salt  Institute.  206  North  Washington 
Street.  Suite  300.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  Moon.  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $13,725.    E.  (9)  $381.42. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  Moon.  Van  Dusen  & 
Freeman.  1901  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Royal  Hawaiian  Cruises,  Inc.,  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite  1050,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94111. 

E.  (9)  $41.79. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  (Custom  Automotive  Sound  Association, 
Inc..  Suite  1000.  2101  L  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Dickstein,  Shapiro  &  Morin,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Societies  for 
Clinical  Social  Work.  167  Arcar  Road,  Bab- 
ylon, N.Y.  11702. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  R.  Dlerker,  1150  17th  Street  NW.. 
No.  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McDonnell  E>ouglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
516.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Nancy  Dietz,  45  Everett  Street,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass.  02159. 

B.  Action  for  ChUdren's  Television,  46 
Austin  Street.  NewtonvlUe,  Mass.  02160. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Timothy  V.  A.  Dillon.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westlands  Water  District.  P.O.  Box 
6056.  Fresno.  Calif.  93703. 

D.  (6)  $2,382.03.    E.  (9)  $132.03. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Dine,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,293.74. 

A.  Michael  F.  Dineen.  Lumbermens 
Mutual  Casualty  Co..  Suite  206,  600  Penn- 
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sylvania    Avenue    SE..    Washington.    D.C.       D.  (6)  $4500.    E.  (9)  $446.83. 
30003. 

B.    Lumbermens    Mutual    Casualty    Co.. 
Lone  Orove.  DL  60049. 

D.  (6)  $1,800. 


A.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike.  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 
D.  (6)  $78,635.53.    E.  (9)  $78,635.52. 

A.  Dennis  C.  Dlx.  Outdoor  Power  Equip- 
ment Institute.  1901  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Power  EQulpment  Institute. 
1901  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  PaUy  B.  Dix.  National  Education  Asso- 
claUon.  1201  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30036 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,660.10.    E.  (9)  $42.50. 

A.  O.  L.  Dixon  Til.  Gulf  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1151.  PeiJMCola.  Fla.  32520. 

B.  Oulf  Power  Co..  P.O.  Box  1151.  Pensa- 
cola,  Fla.  32530. 

D.  (6)  $1,640.    E.  (9)  $1,356.47 

A.  William  H.  Dodds.  United  Autombile. 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  1757  N  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW).  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue.  Detroit,  Mich.  48314. 

D.  (6)  $11,538.00.    E.  (9)  $79.30. 

A.  Steven  P.  Doehler.  1735  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1405,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mortgage  Insurance  Companies  of 
America.  1735  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1405. 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $135.10. 

A.  Robin  C.  Dole.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Century  31  Real  Estate  Corp..  18872 
MacArthur  Boulevard.  Irvine.  Calif.  92715. 

D.  (6)  $745. 

A.  Julie  Domenlck,  Investment  Company 
InsUtute.  1775  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $1,983.50.    E.  (9)  $1,345.65. 

A.  Domestic  WUdcatters  Association.  P.O. 
Box  4304,  Houston.  Tex.  77120. 
D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $5,186.08. 

A.  Brian  J.  Donadlo,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  104.  Washington.  D.C. 
30003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  104.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,650. 

A.  Richard  M.  Donaldson,  1738  GuUdhall 
Building,  aeveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co..  Midland  Build- 
ing, Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Thomas  J.  Donohue.  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30063. 

B.  ClUien's  Choice.  Inc..  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20063. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.10. 

A.  William  J.  Donovan.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North 
19th  Street.  Suite  700.  Arlington  Va.  33309. 

B.  National  Asaociatlon  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North.  19th  Street,  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va.  33309 
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liorfman.  Suite  850.  2020  K  Street 
Wastilngton.  D.C.  20006. 
American  Baker  Association.  2020  K 
Suite  850.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Ira 

NW.. 

B. 
Street 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $^6.25.    E.  (9)  $8.45, 

A.  Dean  R.  Dort  II.  Deere  &  Co..  910  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Deen  ■■  A  Co..  John  Deere  Road,  Moline. 
111.  61265. 

D.  (6)  $^  02.50. 

A.  Josei  h  K.  Doss.  3251  Old  Lee  Highway. 
Suite  50o7Palrfax.  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highfray.  Suite  500,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

A.  Theobore  Douglas.  2501  59th  Street.  St. 
Louis.  m4  83110. 

B.  Paiiiers  District  CouncU  No.  2.  2501 
59th  Strelt.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63110. 

A.  Oorilon  Jack  Dover,  1718  Dogwood 
Drive.  Al^andria.  Va.  22302. 

B.  Renoon  Co..  1321  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)$i00.    E.  (9)$300. 


B.  Water 
Butterfield 
D.  (6)  $2,660 
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Qluality   Association.   477   East 
Rqad.  Lombard.  lU.  60148. 


A.  Nancy     Drabble,     215     Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congresi    Watch,    215    Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  A»  ashlngton.  D.C.  20003. 

O.  (6)  $4,250 


Drake.  American  Medical  As- 
K  Street  NW..  Washington. 


A.  James  E. 
sociation,  177(1 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American    Medical    Association,    535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6) 1 


i$4.30d 


A.  Jerome  |L.  Dreyer,  1300  North  17th 
Street.  Suite  3k)0,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organizations,  Inc.  (ADAPSOl.  1300  North 
17th  Street,  Skilte  300,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


Suite  300,  A 


Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
Vvenue.    NW.,    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Do\ 
necticut 
20036.       , 

B.  Adv4nce  Publications.  Inc..  950  Finger- 
board Road,  SUten  Island.  N.Y.  10305.  (For: 
Palmer  Communications.  Inc..  110  Walnut 
Street,  Dcs  Moines.  Iowa  50308.) 

D.  (6)  $2,614. 


A.  Do« 
necticut 
20036. 

B.  Ceniral 
sion.  Inc 
Calif.  95(  01 

D.  (6)  \  )6.367.50 


Lohnes  St  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
Avenue   NW.,    Washington.    D.C. 


California  Educational  Televi- 
et  al..  P.O.  Box  6.  Sacramento. 


A.  Kevin  J.  Drlscoll,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  Street,  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.      I 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Oiicago.  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Edwin  Jason  Dryer.  Foley..  Lardner. 
Hollabaugh  ic  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  jlVashlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Uirdner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  (for:  Independent  Refiners  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006.) 

A.  Evelyn  pubrow.  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union.  1710  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019.  I 

D.  (6)  $8.91  I.    E.  (9)  $4,006.95. 


A.  Doi .  Lohnes  &  Albertson,  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hai^pton  Roads  Energy  Co..  Security 
Marine  tTerminal  Co..  709  Court  Street. 
Portsmof  th.  Va.  23707. 


Charles   P.   Downer.   7901   Westpark 
M  :Lean.  Va.  22102. 
Nat  onal  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
'  '901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 


A 

Drive, 

B. 
elation. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  i  800.01    E.  (9)$250 
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D.  Dubrow.   1800  Massachu- 

NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 

Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 

D.C.  20036. 


A.  Morgan 
setts  Avenue 

B.  National 
sociation.  18<K> 
Washington. 

D.  (6) $130 

A.  Barbara  S.  Dudeck.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
North.  SW..  I  Suite  905.  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

Americin  Honda  Motor  Co..  Inc..  100 
Alondia  Boulevard.  Gardena.  Calif. 


B 
West 
90247. 

D.  (6)  $300 


A.  Janle  Lind  Downey.  American  Movers 
Conferei  ice.  400  Army-Navy  Drive  (P.O.  Box 
2303).  A]  lington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Aiierican  Movers  Conference.  400 
Army-N(,vy  Drive  (P.O.  Box  2303).  Arling- 
ton. Va.  12202. 

D.  (6)  |17.42. 

A.  JoHn  C.  Doyle.  Jr..  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envlroiunental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsyl'  ranla  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  12.499.99. 

A.  Joli  n  P.  Doyle,  Jr.,  Bell  Helicopter  Tex- 
tron. Su  ite  1100.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washlni  ton.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Befl  Helicopter  Textron.  Suite  1100. 
1090  Vtrmont  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)|»3.479.62.    E.  (9)  $1,867.18. 

A.  Rofcert  H.  Doyle.  1130  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washln  [ton.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Jane 
NW..  Suite 

B.  Natlona 
15th  Street 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6) $375 


E.  (9)  $69.22. 


M^Plke  Dudley.  1101  15th  Street 
IfOO.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
Constructors  Association.  1101 
NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington. 


A.  Doulga4  Duerr.  Credit  Union  National 
Association,  i  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  SulAe  810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association.  Inc.. 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue.  Suite  810.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  S0036. 

D.  (6)  $3001    E.  (9)  $76.24. 


Manufi 


A.  Ann 

tlon  of 
Avenue.  Park 

B.  Nation!  1 
1776  F  Stre^ 

D.  (6)  $1.: 


Anderson  Duff.  National  Associa- 
Tacturers.  222  South  Prospect 
Ridge.  111.  60608. 
Association  of  Manufacturers, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


310. 


A.    Francv 
American 
Suite  200. 


J.  Duggan.  Association  of 
Itallroads.  412  First  Street  SE- 
MI ashlngton.  D.C.  20003. 


B.    Association    of    American    Railroads, 
1030  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 
D.  (6)  $50.78.    E.  (9)  $408.30. 

A.  Laurie  Duker.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,950. 

A.  Mervln  E.  DuUum.  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Room  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  DelU  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  AtlanU 
International  Airport.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30320. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $57.25. 

A.  Robert  B.  Dimcan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Eugene  Water  St  Electric  Board.  P.O. 
Box  10148.  Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 

D.  (6)  $1,411.24.    E.  (9)  $128.47. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan,  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  206.  WilsonviUe.  Oreg.  97070. 

D.  (6)  $1,624.17.    E.  (9)  $147.90. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  Utchstreet  Co..  32  Cherry  Lawn  Lane, 
Northport.  UI..  New  York  11768. 

E  (9)  $9.93. 

A.  Robert  B.  Dimcan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Mountain  Fir  Lumber  Co..  Inc..  3000 
Bdarket  Street.  NE..  Salem.  Oreg.  97301. 

D.  (6)  $7,740.93.    E.  (9)  $704.48. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  &  Roberts,  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Mountain  States  Energy.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3662.  Butte.  Mont.  59702. 

D.  (6)  $4,281.77.    E.  (9)  $389.63. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt,  Moore  &  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  Otis  Elevator  Co..  TransporUtlon  Tech- 
nology Division.  P.O.  Box  7293.  E)enver. 
Colo.  80307. 

D.  (6)  $3,010.06.    E.  (9)  $273.83. 

A.  Robert  B.  Dimcan.  Schwabe.  Wllllam- 
aon.  Wyatt.  Moore  St.  Roberta.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  302,  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  State  of  Oregon,  aty  of  PorUand. 
Oreg..  METRO-Metropolltan  Service  Dis- 
trict. 

D.  (6)  $5,481.54.    E.  (9)  $498.86. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe,  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberta.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  Mr.  Faye  Stewart.  P.O.  Box  10051. 
Eugene.  Oreg.  97440. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  St  MiUer.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict, 137B  E.  Sllbenthaler  Avenue.  Dayton. 
Ohio  45414. 
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A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1300 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District.  11500 
Skyline  Boulevard.  Oakland.  Calif.  94169. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  MUler.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey.  Route  7.  Box  117. 
Blythe.  Calif.  92225. 

A.  Dtmcan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Huron-Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority, 
3050  Penobscot,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

A.  Ehmcan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Adolph  Klzas.  5715  Timothy  Place.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  22303. 

A.  Dimcan,  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Konlag.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  746,  Konlag, 
Alaska. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  5089.  Evergreen,  Colo. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Peiuisylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  North  Dakota,  c/o  Robert  O. 
Wefald.  State  Capitol.  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 
58505. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association.  Inc..  1225 
19th  Street.  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Louise  C  Dunlv>.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,541.67. 

A.  Mari  Lee  Dunn,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation,  1850  K  Street  NW, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion. 1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  520.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $281.25. 

A.  James  A.  Dupree,  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 
D.  (6)  $3,650.    E.  (9)  $1,006.75. 

A.  B.  J.  Durham.  Central  Power  St  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121.  Corpus  ChrisU.  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  St  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
2121.  Corpus  Christi.  Tex.  78403. 

D.  (6)  $405.    E.  (9)  $423.41. 

A.  Daniel  A.  Dutko,  412  First  Street.  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street.  Morristown.  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $2,499. 

A.  Denis  J.  Dwyer.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute. 700  N.  Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

B.  RaUway  Progress  Institute.  700  N.  Fair- 
fax Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  23314. 


D.  (6)  $342. 


A.  Jack  D.  Early.  Suite  514,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  514, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $385.    E.  (9)  $52.35. 

A.  Roy  W.  Easley,  Association  of  Maxi- 
mum Service  Telecasters.  Inc..  1735  DeSales 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
casters,  Inc.,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  E.  Ebel.  ENSERCH  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1014.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

B.  ENSERC:H  Corp..  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75301. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)$934. 

A.  N.  Boyd  Ecker.  1100  C^onnecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $52.25. 

A.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4689, 
Clearwater.  Fla.  33518. 

E.  (9)  $472. 

A.  Robert  C  Eckhardt.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  4  Gate- 
way Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

A.  Robert  C  Eckhardt.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Federation  of  America.  1314 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  C  Eckhardt.  1750  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Co.  Institute.  1775  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,583.69. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc.,  1730  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Seat  Belt  Council.  P.O. 
Drawer  F.  Jamesburg.  N.J.  08831. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)$9. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Edelman.  Inc..  1730  Peimsyl- 
vanla  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  UJSJL.  Inc..  2055 
W.  190th  Street,  Torrance.  Calif.  90504. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  460.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan.  2-2.  3  Chome  Marunouchl.  Chlyoda- 
ku,  Tokyo.  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $13.50. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  City  of  Minneapolis),  1775  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Peter  B.  Edelman.  Foley.  Lardner,  Hol- 
labaugh St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs 
(for  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C).  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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A.  WUUam  R.  Edgar.  Gates  t«arjet  Corp.. 
815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  401, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Gates  Learjet  Corp..  8220  West  Harry, 
Wichita.  Kans.  67277 

A.  Helen  H.  Edge.  Railway  Progress  Insti- 
tute, 700  North  Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $391.25. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Edgeworth.  Jr..  1709  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Suite  801,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations. 
Ill  East  Wadcer  Drive.  Chicago,  HL 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.   Edison  Electric   Institute,    1111    19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $267,783.    E.  (9)  $125,943.63. 

A.  Stephen  L.  Edmiston,  807  Maine 
Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans.  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $11,463.20.    E.  (9)  $3,113.69. 

A.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $2,542.65. 

A.  Edwards  Associates.  Inc.,  507  Second 
Street  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Blue  Ribbon  Sports,  Inc.,  3900  South- 
west Murray  Boulevard,  Beaverton,  Oreg. 
97005. 

A.  Christine  A.  Edwards.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  802,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $199.50.    E.  (9)  $69.81. 

A.  J.  Rodney  Edwards.  260  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  260  Madison 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10016. 

E.  (9)  $78. 

A.  Macon  T.  Edwards,  1030  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $1,050.    E.  (9)  $10.69. 

A.  William  A.  Edwards.  250  Old  Country 
Road,  Mineola,  N.Y.  11501. 

B.  Long  Island  Lighting  Co.,  250  Old 
Country  Road.  Mineola.  N.Y.  11501. 

D.  (6)  $1,925.    E.  (9)  $1,148.61. 

A.  Paul  S.  Egan,  National  Legislative  Com- 
mission, 1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion.  700  N.  Pennsyl- 
vania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $5,532.    E.  (9)  $240.41. 

A.  Eggers  &  Greene,  P.C.  1407  Main 
Street.  Suite  335,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  225003, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75265. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,460.53. 

A.  Charles  E.  Ehrhart.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ralston  Purina  Government  Affairs. 
Inc..  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite  801.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$fi00.    E.(9)$165. 

A.  Sara  Ehrman.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


D.  (6) 


16.946.54. 


The 


N(W 
20(06 


May  27, 1982 


Ma^  Ann  Eichenberger.  The  American 

of    Architects,    1735    New    York 

NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

American  Institute  of  Architects, 

York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


A. 
Institute 
Avenue 

B. 
1735 
D.C. 

D.  (6)t$2.800.    E.  (9)  $2,800. 


A.  8tft  Pro-Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee.  S.  C.  Michaelis,  6308 
Midnigl^t  Pass  Road.  Villa  10,  Sarasota,  Fla. 
33581. 

D.  (6)  $141.93. 

A.  an  W.  Ek.  1012-14th  Street  NW., 
Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America  (National  Farmers 
Union).  Denver,  Colo.  80251:  1012  14th 
Street  1  fW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6) 


$3,173.09.    E.  (9)  $86.91. 


A.  Jonathan  P.  Ela,  Sierra  Club,  142  W. 
Gorham  Street.  Madison.  Wis.  53703. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, C|ilif.  94108. 

D.  (61|$1,377.    E.  (9)  $3,014.17. 


A.    H 
irei 
B. 


Greens]  K>ro 


Ccne 
Greensl  (oro, 


J.   Elam   III.    1201   Maple  Street, 
,  N.C.  27405. 

MUls  Corp.,  1201  Maple  Street, 
,  N.C.  27405. 


A.  Perry  H .  Ellsworth,  National  Council  of 
Agricultural  Employers,  435  Southern 
BuUdlng,  14^5  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005.  I 

B.  Nationil  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers, 435  Southern  Building,  1425  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

D.(6)$1.54o.    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Joseph  It.  Elvove.  54  Surf  watch  Drive, 
Kiawah  Island,  S.C.  29455. 

B.  Publlcker  Industries.  Inc.,  777  West 
Putnam  Avoiue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $38,f50.    E.  (9)  $7,607.03. 

A.  Carl  FJ  Emde,  Air  Products  &  Chemi- 
cals, Inc..  IBOO  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016. 
Washington!  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Air  Pr(Klucts  &  Chemicals.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  538.  Allf  ntown.  Pa.  18105. 

D.  (6) $59! . 

A.  Emergmcy  Committee  for  American 
Trade,  1211 'Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
801,  Washliwton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $22l21.52.    E.  (9)  $44,115.82. 

A.  Emerstti  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

E.  (9)  $l,0<4-89. 


Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Suite   600,   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  J*ie  E.  Elder,  Sierra  Club.  142  W. 
Gorha^  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

B.  Si^ra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Giilif.  94108. 

D.  (61$1,282.50. 

A.  Geprge  K.  Eliades,  Society  of  American 
Wood  i»reservers,  Inc..  1401  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. S$ite  205.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  siiety  of  American  Wood  Preservers, 
Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  205,  Ar- 
lington] Va.  22209. 

D.  (61$65.    E.  (9>$255. 

A.  jJ  Burton  Eller.  Jr..  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1032,  Washington,  D.C.  20004- 
1886.    1 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  5420 
South  Quebec  Street,  P.O.  Box  3469.  Engle- 
wood,  Colo.  80155. 

D.  (61  $1,000. 

A.  Claries  W.  Elliott.  Wisconsin  Petrole- 
um Coiuncil.  25  West  Main  Street.  Room 
703.  M$dison,  Wis.  53703. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  fTW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  <6i  $102.30.    E.  (9)  $110.30. 

A.  Jolin  Doyle  Elliott,  5500  Quincy  Street, 
Hyattsirille,  Md.  20784. 
D.  (6|  $151.98.    E.  (9)  $153.15. 

A.  J&tm  Ellis.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington] D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tie  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
Amerida.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Keith  H.  Ellis,  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors,  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  O  inference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  ]8th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6 )  $1,238.    E.  (9)  $167.82. 

A.  C  Drothy  A.  Ellsworth,  1300  Connecti- 
cut Av  ;nue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  It  temational  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers.  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.(eb  $11,747.18.    E.  (9)  $224.35. 


A. 

Street  NW 
20006 
E.  (9)  $4.7^9.75 


A.  Emploirers  Council  on  Flexible  Com- 
pensation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washingtoa  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,dT2.61.    E.  (9)  $2,872.61. 

A.  Irene  R.  Elmsellem,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 18QP  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street]  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)$40$.    E.  (9)$50. 


J.  Endahl.  1800  Massachusetts 
,..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Lowel 
Avenue 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. IfiOO  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washingtoii,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $186. 

A.  Energy  Consumers  &  Producers  Asso- 
ciation. P.p.  Box  1726.  Seminole,  Okla 
74868.  I 

D.  (6)  $45  005.    E.  (9)  $25,146.76. 

A.  Ralph  Engel.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20026. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association  1001  Conneticut  Avenue,  Suite 
1120,  Wash  ngton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$20>.61.    E.  (9)$33. 

A.  Lewis  A.  Engman,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  poo.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pham&ceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,  >00. 


New 


A 

Avenue, 

B.  BrisU^ 
New  York, 

D.  (6)  $1, 


Patrida  Hanahan  Engman,  345  Park 
York,  N.Y.  10154. 
-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
W.Y.  10154. 
>00. 


A.  Christopher  Engquist.  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1P57  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006 
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A.  M.  Dale  Ensign,  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  406,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sinclair  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1677.  En- 
glewood,  Colo.  80150. 

D.  <6)$500.    E.  (9)  $162.70. 

A.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $93,309.15.    E.  (9)  $93,149.51. 

A.  Paul  A.  Equale.  1120  19th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc.,  100  Church  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  Vickie  L.  Erickson,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion, 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Sam  J.  Ervin.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  69,  Morgan- 
ton.  N.C.  28655. 

B.  Mead  Corp.,  Anheuser-Busch,  and 
Westvaco  Howrey  St  Simon.  1730  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  T.  Esherick.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Grant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$480.    E.  (9)$84. 

A.  Jane  B.  Esterly,  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$255.    E.  (9)$82. 

A.  Ethyl  Corp..  1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  Stephen  F  Fure,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007  (1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.). 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $478.81. 

A.  Rae  Forker  Evans,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  210.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards.  Inc..  25th  and  McGee, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  D.  E^rans,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, 1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
eoth  Street.  Chicago,  111.  60637. 

D.  (6)  $400    E.  (9)  $50 

A.  Fawn  K.  Evenson.  1611  North  Kent 
Street.  Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Footwear  Industries  of  America.  1611 
North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900.  Arlington.  Va. 
32309. 

D.  (6)  $4,000    E.  (9)  $50.35. 

A.  Jeffrey  P.  Eves,  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott 
Plaza.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $1,500    E.  (9)  $2,007.58. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing,  Jr.,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  <Se  Elkins.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for 
American  General  Investment  Corp.). 


D.  (6)  $31,662.20    E.  (9)  $1,025.29. 

A.  Ky  P.  Ewing.  Jr.,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  St.  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
GATX  Terminals  Corp.). 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $119.65. 

A.  Michael  E.  Faden.  Union  of  Concerned 
Scientists.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1101.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  of  Concerned  Scientists,  1384 
Massachusetts  Avenue,  Cambridge,  Mass. 
02238. 

D.  (6)  $4,950. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Fagan.  General  EHectric  Co.. 
777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $250 

A.  Robert  R.  Fahs.  Suite  205.  1101  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Carglll,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  9300,  Minneapo- 
lis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $14.25. 

A.  Fair  Opportunities  for  Competition  in 
the  United  States,  1777  F  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006 

A.  Dale  W.  Fallat.  Counsel  for  Govern- 
ment Affairs.  First  Federal  Building.  5740 
Southwyck  Boulevard,  Toledo.  Ohio  43614. 

B.  The  Andersons.  P.O.  Box  119.  Maumee, 
Ohio  43537. 

E.  (9)  $375. 

A.  Robert  C.  Farber.  6712  Old  McLean  Vil- 
lage Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  TOSCO  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,850.    E.  (9)  $332.64 

A.  Thomas  B.  Farley  II,  American  Petrole- 
um Institute,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $112.55. 

A.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &,  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  Denver.  Colo.  80251; 
1012  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $121,851.60.    E.  (9)  $60,954.77. 

A.  Robert  S.  Faron.  LeBoeuf .  Lamb.  Leiby 
&  MacRae.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  LeBoeuf.  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae.  1333 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036;  140  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  John  W.  Farquhar,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dagmar  T.  Farr,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washbigton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Dolores  L.  Farr.  American  Nurses'  Asso- 
ciation, 1101  14th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420 
Pershing  Road,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $4,051.36.    E.  (9)  $357.54. 

A.  Penelope  S.  Farthing.  American  Insur- 
ance Association.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  415,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Insurance  Association.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  415,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $260. 


A.  Clinton  B.  Fawcett.  The  Coastal  Corp., 
888A,  Nine  Greenway  Plaza,  Houston.  Tex. 
77046. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp..  JJine  Greenway 
Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

A.  Jane  Fawcett-Hoover.  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  <t  Gamble  Mfg.  Co..  301 
East  Sixth  Street,  Cinciimati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $4.17. 

A.  Kevin  J.  Fay.  Air-Condltionlng  &  Re- 
frigeration Institute,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Conditlonlng  &  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  727, 
Memphis  Tenn.  38194. 

E.  (9)  $45,845.35. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $4,815.89.    E.  (9)  $4,815.89. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Hospitals.  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (0)  $9,000. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists,  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $1,235.28. 

A.  John  W.  Feist.  1629  K  Street  NW..  No. 
401,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  Relations  Associates.  Inc., 
1629  K  Street  NW..  No.  401.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kenneth  E.  Feltman.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  3845  FM  1960  West. 
Suite  401.  Houston.  Tex.  77068. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Edward  T.  Fergus.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart 
Shields,  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10272. 

B.  Bache  Halsey  Stuart  Shields.  Inc..  100 
(jold  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10272. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  James  H.  Ferguson,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue.  Suite  609,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  for  Personnel  Admin- 
istration, 30  Park  Drive,  Berea,  Ohio  44017. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $4,483. 

A.  John  T.  Ferguson  II,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  Eye  Street  NW..  Suite  470, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.,  900  SW.  Fifth 
Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $600.    E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Fred  C.  Fielding,  AM  General  Corp., 
1129  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  AM  General  Corp..  14260  Plymouth 
Road,  E>etrolt,  Mich.  48232. 

D.(6)$800.    (9)  $84. 

A.  Gary  W.  Fields.  American  Bankers  As- 
sociation. 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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A.  Edith  U.  Flerat.  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  712.  Wastilngton,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Aaaociatlon  of  Foreign  Service  Women, 
6372  3l8t  Place  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20015. 

D.  (6)  $65. 

A.  Herbert  A.  Pierst.  610  Ring '  Building. 
1200  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Council  of  Forest  Industries  of  British 
Columbia.  1500/1055  West  Hastings  Street. 
Vancouver,  British  Columbia.  Canada  VOE 
2H1. 

D.  (6)  $13,125.    E.  (9)  $590. 

A.  Samuel  Fine.  Priest  St  Fine.  Inc..  1725 
K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 4000  Figueroa,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90037. 

A.  Matthew  P.  Finlc.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.(6)$248.    E.  (9)$10. 

A.  Mark  Finkelstetn.  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Union  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

D.  (6>$400.    E.  (9)$70. 

A.  Finley,  Kumble,  Wagner,  Heine,  Under- 
berg  St  Casey,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation, 
Inc..  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $340. 

A.  Finley,  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
berg  A  Casey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  10th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee.  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,112.50. 

A.  Flnnegan.  Henderson,  Farabow,  Gar- 
rett &  Dunner,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Communications  Associa- 
tion, 9550  Forest  Lane,  No.  319,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75243. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)$600. 

A.  Jill  Finsen.  923  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $267.68. 

A.  Fiocco,  M.  J.,  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  No.  410,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
1090  Vermont  Avenue,  NW.,  No.  410.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Laurie  A.  Fiori.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association— American  Associa- 
tion of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Associa- 
tion—American Association  of  Retired  Per- 
sons. 1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20049. 

D.  (6)  $8,007.67.    E.  (9)  $147. 

A.  First  Class  Mailers  Association,  1101 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  107. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


E.  (9)  \  16. 

A.  Flist  Congressional  District  Action 
Commltt^.  6  Maxfield  Court.  Barrington, 
R.I.  028(  1. 

D.  (6)  1  4.549.01.    E.  (9)  $3,782.40. 

A.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston.  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

E.  (9)  $3,408.86. 

A.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street!  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fischer,  1000  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  200  East 
Randoli^i  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  J  677.    E.  (9)  $25.10. 

A.  Dot  aid  W.  Fisher,  3814  Ivanhoe  Lane, 
Alexandi  ia.  Va.  22310. 

B.  Am  Tican  Group  Practice  Association, 
20  Soutfi  Quaker  Lane,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 


D.  (6)12,908.    E.  (9)$97. 
A.  Ma^r  Clare  Fitzgerald. 


900  17th  Street 
NW..  Waphlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Th«  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  1  Chase 
Manhatfui  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10081. 

D.  (6) :  225.    E.  (9)  $15.82. 

A.  Vict  }r  E.  Fitzmaurlce,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  >rw..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Unitn  OH  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  12.000.    E.  (9)  $386.41. 

A.  Hitiard  J.  Fjoyd,  602  Main  Street. 
Room  eaJD,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

B.  The  Ohio  River  Co.,  580  Walnut  Street, 
Suite  14$0.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6){;1.500.    E.  (9)  $1,285.82. 

A;  Siuui  Garber  Flack.  American  Retail 
Federatibn.  1616  H  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $24.25. 


Jaiae 


A.  Jaiaes  J.  Flanagan.  25  Research  Drive. 
Westborough,  Mass.  01581. 

B.  New  England  Power  Service  Co..  25  Re- 
search brive.  Westborough.  Mass.  01581. 

D.  (6)   1225.36.    E.  (9)  $37.45. 

A.  Ruh  Flower.  245  Second  Street  NE.. 
Washini  ton.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Frit  nds  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion, 24  >  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  200  )2. 

D.  (6)  (3,047.64. 

A.  Ho  vard  W.  Fogt,  Jr.,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabafgh  St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  KW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Phosphate 
1311  North 
Pla.  33®  7. 


Rock  Export  Association, 
West  Short  Boulevard,  Tampa, 


A.  L.  J  .  Foley  III,  267  Cape  St.  John  Road, 
Cape  St.  John,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Catnpaign  For  Community  Economic 
Developtnent,  734  15th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20005. 

D.  (6)  tl0,0O0.    E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  L.  J .  Foley  III,  267  Cape  St.  John  Road, 
Cape  St  John.  Md.  21401. 

B.  Nal  lonal  Federation  of  Community  De- 
velopmcnt  Credit  Unions.  16  Court  Street. 
Brookly  1.  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)  (2.500.    E.  (9)  $1,250. 


A.  L. 
Cape  St 


.  Foley  III.  267  Cape  St.  John  Road. 
John.  Md.  21401. 


May  27,  1982 


B.  NationiA  Rural  Development  St  Fi- 
nance Corp..  1300  19th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  10036. 

A.  Foley,  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  <b  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  200M. 

B.  aty  of  {Minneapolis.  301M  City  HaU, 
Minneapolis,  Minn  55415. 

D.  (6)  $5,909.71.    E.  (9)  $482.71. 

A.  Foley,  ijardner,  Hollabaugh  it  Jacobs, 
Suite  1000,  1T75  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  p.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee, 777 1  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis  I 


i  i3202. 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20Me. 

B.  Independent  Refiners  Association  of 
America,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $27,3|}4.50.    E.  (9)  $323.01. 


',3|}4.! 


A.  Foley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  8t  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut, 
60  Washlng^>n  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06160. 

D.  (6)  $4,50b. 


May  27,  1982 
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E.  (9)  $8.11. 


A.  Foley,  lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

B.  National  Oypstmfi  Co./Cement  Division. 
P.O.  Box  887  Southfleld.  Mich.  48037. 

E.  (9)$1.08r.96. 

A.  Foley.  Iiardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs, 
Suite  1000.  1 775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phosph&te  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  North  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fla.  33607. 

D.  (6)  $2.11 5.    E.  (9)  $3.85. 


9il0. 


A.  R.   D 
Synthetic 
NW..  Suite 

B.  National 
Production. 
Washington, 


Polsom.   National   Council  On 

Fi^ls  Production.  1875  Eye  Street 

,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Council  on  Synthetic  Fuels 

11875  I  Street  NW..  Suite  950. 

D.C.  20006. 


lanl 


8  5 


200  06 


A.    Food 

Street  NW.. 

E.  (9)  $4.' 


7SI), 


Beverage  Trades  Department. 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 


A.  Food 
AFL-CIO, 
ton,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $11,425.22.    E.  (9)  $11,525.22. 


Marketing    Institute,    1750 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


K 


A.  Foodseitvlce  Si  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 


A.  Lauren<« 
Eliot,  1  Posi 
02109. 

B.  C  &  S 
Road,  Brattl^boro, 

E.  (0)  $1,3^ 


A.  Forest 

95385,  Atlanta, 

E.  (9)  $913 


S.  Fordham,  Foley,  Hoag  & 
Office  Square,  Boston,  Mass. 


Wholesale  Grocers, 
Vt.  05301. 
.34. 


Inc.  Ferry 


A.  Donald!  D.  Foreman,  4600  West  77th 
Street,  Sultd  343,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55437. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  100  East 
Randolf  Dri<  e.  Chicago.  111.  60680. 

D.  (6)  $1,0|0 


Farmers  Asoclation. 

Oa.  30347. 
19. 


P.O.  Box 


A.  Forest  Industries  Conunlttec  on  Timber 
Valuation  and  Taxation,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A  Edward  H.  Forgotson,  1627  K  Street 
NW.,  10th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Texas  Oil  6t  Gas  Corp.,  Fidelity  Union 
Tower,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  Mark  A.  Forman.  1120  20th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-3446. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
N.Y.  10154-O137. 

D.(6)$625.    E.  (9)  $98.21. 

A.  Sallle  H.  Forman.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc..  1825  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,923.    E.  (9)  $78.39. 

A.  Ebert  E.  Foumace.  3706  Eaton  Road 
NW..  Canton.  Ohio  44708. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
180  E^t  Broad  Street.  Columbus,  Ohio 
43215. 

A.  David  E.  Franasiak,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D  C  20062 

b.'  (6)  $1,332.40    E.  (9)  $58.60 

A.  Douglas  L.  Francisco,  1101  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $83.00 

A.  Walter  L.  Frankland.  Jr..  1717  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Silver  Users  Association.  Inc..  1717  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,799.40.    E.  (9)  $132.76. 

A    George    Franklin.    Kellogg   Co..    235 
Porter  Street.  Battle  Creek.  Mich.  49016. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$325. 

A  Thomas  C.  Franks.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Realtors.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $763.97 

A.  Charles  W.  Franz,  1133  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street.  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.(9)$86. 

A.  Charles  L.  Fnzler,  National  Farmers 
OrganizaUon,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $2,509.46. 

A.  Donald  A.  Frederick,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachxisetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $225.33. 

A.  Robert  M.  Frederick.  National  Grange. 
1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Orange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,625. 

A.  James  O.  Freeman,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
90006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
DL 


D.  (6)  $3,575.    E.  (9)$24 

A.  Linda  J.  Freeman,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $353.08    E.  (9)  $368.19. 

A.  Pamela  B.  Freer,  International  Ladies 
Garment  Workers  Union,  1710  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  International  Ladies  Garment  Workers 
Union,  1710  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,699.    E.  (9)  $23.65. 

A.  Paula  D.  Freer,  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Ronna  Freiberg,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.,  (for  Warner  Communica- 
tions), The  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  <6)  $115. 

A.  Verrick  O.  French.  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  George  L.  Frick,  Delaware  Oil  Men's 
Association,  20  East  Division  Street,  E>over. 
Del.  19901. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Susan  Pridy.  30  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,925. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
E.  (9)  $61.80. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  &  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Agrigenetlcs  Corp..  14142  West  20th 
Avenue.  Denver,  Colo.  80401. 

D.  (6)  $438.30.    E.  (0)  $130.92. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  Si  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  Box  100, 
Eagle  Butte,  S.  Dak. 

D.  (6)  $2,553.    E.  (9)  $9.80. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Makah  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O.  Box 
115,  Neah  Bay,  Wash.  98357. 

D.  (6)  $121.50.    E.(9)$8. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Metlakatla  Indian  Community.  P.O. 
Box  8.  Metlakatla.  Alaska  99926. 

D.  (6)  $1,493.    E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians,  P.O. 
Box  44021,  TamiamI  Station,  Miami,  Fla. 


D.  (6)  $1,088.    E.(9)$9. 


A.  Fried,  Prank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Funds. 
Sunley  House,  Bedford  Park.  Croyden,  Eng- 
land. 

D.  (6)  $8,027.    E.  (9)  $15.92. 

A.  Pried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

E.  (9)  $13. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Norton  Sound  Health  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
966.  Nome.  Alaska  99762. 

D.  (6)  $282.50.    E.  (9)  $2.50. 

A.  Pried.  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pueblo  of  Laguna.  Laguna.  N.  Mex. 

D.  (6)  $2,588.40.    E.  (9)  $9.70. 

A.  Fried,  Frank,  Harris,  Shriver  <b  Kam- 
pelman,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Schenley  Industries,  Inc.,  888  Seventh 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Fried.  Frank.  Harris.  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman.  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  The  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  Box  231, 
Salamanca.  N.Y.  14779. 

E.  (9)  $6.40. 

A.  Philip  P.  Friedlander.  Jr..  1343  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  St  Retreaders  As- 
sociation, Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Gay  H.  Friedmann,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  717,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Gas  Co..  720  West 
8th  Street— M.L.  1208.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $7,075.    E.  (9)  $110.23. 

A.  Friends  Committee  on  NatiotuU  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $27,401.67. 

A.  Friends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge.  519 
SW.  Third.  Room  303.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97204. 

D.  (6)  $8,482.    E.  (9)  $2,349. 

A.  Owen  V.  Prisby.  900  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NJL.  1 
Chase  Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10081. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $112.76. 

A.  Gustave  Fritschie.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Charles  H.  Fritts,  2009  North  14th 
Street,  Suite  600,  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  New  Bedford  Seafood  Council,  Inc.,  17 
Hamilton  Street,  New  Bedford^  Mass.  02740. 

D.  (6)  $6,600.    E.  (9)  $362.08. 
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A.  Charles  H.  Pritzel.'  499  S.  Capitol  Street        A. 
SW.,  Suite  401.  Washington,  D.C.  NW., 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent        B. 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines.  111.  Belize 
60018.  £■  (S) 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)t200. 


Oadiby  &  Hannah,  1129  20th  Street 
Suil  e  511,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Ooi  emment   of   Belize,    Belize    City, 
(C(  ntral  America). 
»l  .47. 


A.  Jeffrey  A.  Pritzlen.  Tenneco,  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  2202.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenn#co,  Inc..  P.O.  box  2511,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A. 
NW 

B. 
Companii , 
AzUcaren . 
Panama. 

E.  (9)  $16.14. 


A.  Friedman  St  Mann,  P.C,  810  18th  A. 
Street  NW.,  Suite  202,  Washington,  D.C.  NW 
20006.  B. 

B.  Coushatta  Tribe  of  Louisiana,  Elton,  Port  of 
La.  70532.  E.  (9) 


Gadiby 


Sugir 


A.  Robert  F.  Froehlke.  American  Council 
of  Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc..  1850  K  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Richard  L.  Fruchterman  HI.  U.S.  Tele- 
phone Communications,  Inc.,  108  South 
Akard  Street.  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications.  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street,  DaUas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Gordon  H.  Pry.  1100  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  Inc..  1100 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1201,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Fulbright  &  Jaworski.  Suite  400.  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Petro  Lewis  Corp..  717  17th  Street. 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $55,614.81.    E.  (9)  $1,888.94. 

A.  Ronald  K.  Fuller.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  517.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92112. 

D.  (6)  $1,675.    E.  (9)  $1,589.07. 

A.  Claudia  R.  Fuquay.  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $8.25. 

A.  David  H.  Fyock.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.. Suite 520.  Washington.  DC.  20024 

B.  GPU  Service  Corp..  100  Interpace  Park- 
way. Pareippany.  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $5,700.    E.  (9)  $894.43. 

A.  G4  Children's  Coalition.  1666  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,868.92.    E.  (9)  $8,762.05 

A.  Marc  P.  Gabor.  Amalgamated  Transit 
Union.  AFL-<nO.  5025  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20016 

B.  Am^camated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 
S02S  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30016. 

E.  (9)  $159.95. 


B.  Cominco 
erside  Avenue 
D.  (6)  $570. 


Gadfcby  &  Hannah,  1129  20th  Street 

Suil  e  511.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Government  of  Republic  of  Panama, 

Azucarera  La  Estrella.  S.A.,  and 

Nacional,    S.A.,    Panama    City, 


A.  Garvey, 
1000  Potomac 
20007. 

B.  Grocery 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin 
ton,  D.C.  2000 1 


&  Hannah,   1129  20th  Street 
Sui4e  511.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Association  of  the  Caribbean, 
,  Trinidad. 
12. 


S'&in, 


$iil. 


A.  Jam  !s  E.  Gaff igan,  American  Hotel  & 
Motel  Asi  ociation,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suil  e  1006.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Amff-ican  Hotel  &  Motel  Association. 
888  Seventh  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,005.22. 


Noi^an  S.   Gaines.  RJR  Industries, 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770.  Wash- 

20037. 
Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-fealem,  N.C.  27102. 
D.  (6)  $  !,200.54.    E.  (9)  $189.15. 


A. 

Inc.,  255( 
ington, 

B.  RJIt 


DC. 


A. 
Street 
20001. 

B 
tee,  444 


Michael  R.   Gale,   444  North  Capitol 
IfW.,    No.    412,    Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Ann 
of  Federal 
Street, 

B 
Unions, 
Arlingto4, 

D.  (6) 


Ame  rican  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
]  Forth  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washingi  on,  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $  ),343.74. 


E.  Gallagher,  National  Association 

Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 

Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 

1  111  North  19th  Street,  Suite  700, 

Va.  22209. 

E.  (9)  $70. 


tJOO. 


A.  Liifla  Gallagher,  Alliance  to  Save 
Energy,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Suite  507, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Suile  507,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  1141.25. 

A.  WiBiam  R.  Ganser,  Jr.,  4804  Folse 
Drive.  Metairie.  La.  70002. 

B.  Southern  Forest  Products  Association, 
P.O.  Box|52468,  New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 

D.  (6)  12.006.25. 

A.  Nicple  Gara.  American  Academy  of 
Physicia*  Assistants.  2341  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway;  Suite  700.  Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
ants. 23^  1  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite 
700.  ArU  igton.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  i  5115.32.    E.  (9)  $96.27. 

A.  Mi(  tiael  N.  Garabedian,  Sierra  Club. 
228  East '45th  Street.  10th  Floor.  New  York. 
N.Y.  100^7. 

B.  Sierfa  Club.  530  Bush  Street.  San  Fran- 
cisco. Ca  U.  94108. 

D.  (6)  J  1.174.34    E.  (9)  $780.02. 


Sherwin 


A. 
Avenue 
20007. 

B 
1010    Wfeconsin 


Gardner.     1010    Wisconsin 
1W..  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 


Gricery 


A.  Terry  Gabrielson.  Transcontinental 
Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp..  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW..  No.  3202.  Washington.  DC.  20024. 

B.  Transcontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp.. 
3700  South  Post  oak  Road.  Houston.  Tex.        A.   Ga^ey, 
773S1.  1000  Poti>mac 

d.  (6)  $450.  30007. 


Manufacturers   of   America. 
Avenue    NW..    Suite    800. 
Washingion.  D.C.  20007. 


Schubert.   Adams   &   Barer. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


I  Potomac  Street 


A.  Garvey 
1000 
20007. 

B.  GTE 
Avenue  NW. 

D.  (6)$3.51S. 
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American  Inc..  818  West  Riv- 
Spokane.  Wash.  99201. 


Schubert,    Adams   &   Barer, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Manufacturers   of   America, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 


Schubert,    Adams    &    Barer, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Seivice  Corp.,  1120  Connecticut 
'  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer, 
30th  Floor.  Bank  of  California  Center,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  981B4. 

B.  Japan  Fisheries  Association.  9-13. 
Alaska  1,  Minfto-Ku.  Tokyo.  107.  Japan. 

D.  (6)$7.00<.    E.  (9)  $48.50. 


A.  Garvey. 
1000  Potomac 
20007. 

B.  Norandi 
Drive,  Suite 

D.  (6)  $7,301 


Schubert.   Adams   &   Barer, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Mining   Inc.,    986    Atherton 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84107. 
.50. 


2  20 


A.  Garvey, 
1000  Potomac 
20007. 

B.  Northwest  Marine  Iron  Works, 
Box  3109,  Portland,  Oreg.  97208, 

D.  (6)  $388. 


Schubert.    Adams    &    Barer. 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


P.O. 


A.  Garvey.  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Totem  lOcean  Trailer  Express,  Inc., 
1100  Olive  Wiy,  Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

D.  (6)  $1.62i 

A.  Garvey,  Schubert,  Adams  Si  Barer. 
1000  Potomacj  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Trailways,  Inc.,  1200  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  p.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,851. 

A.  E.  June  Garvin.  Ohio  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 88  East  Bfoad  Street.  Suite  1960.  Colum- 
bus. Ohio  43^5. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3.504.    E.  (9)  $1,381.95. 

A.  Gas  ApDliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  19(  1  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Ar- 
lington. Va.  ^209. 

E.  (9)  $90. 

A.  Lillian  "A-  Gaskin,  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Americaoi  Bar  Association,  1155  East 
60th  Street,  Chicago,  III.  60637. 

D.  (6)$400.|  E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Philip  Gasteyer,  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations, '  1709  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  ^tates  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago. 
111. 

D.  (6)  $2,35 ). 

A.  Louis  A.  Gatti,  Anheuser-Busch  Cos., 
Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
502.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheus«r-Busch  Co..  Inc..  One  Busch 
Place.  St.  Lot  lis.  Mo.  63118. 
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A.  John  A.  Gauthier.  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $331.38. 

A.  John  R.  Geiger,  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  No.  506.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Goulds  Pumps,  Inc.,  240  Fall  Street, 
Seneca  Falls.  N.Y.  13148. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  C.  Gelardi,  Calorie  Control 
Council,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-D.  AtlanU.  Ga  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Oa.  30342.  For:  Calorie  Control  Council, 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500- 
D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,342. 

A.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue.  18th  Floor.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10016 

D.  (6)  $15,661.    E.  (9)  $15,661. 

A.  John  GentUle.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  George  &  George.  PC.  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44,  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

A.  George  Si  George,  PC,  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Pepsico.  Inc..  Purchase.  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  George  &  George.  PC.  499  South  Cap- 
itol Street  SW..  Suite  400,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Riss  International.  215  Perishing  Road. 
Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc.,  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue,  933  First  National  Bank  Building, 
P.O.  Box  789,  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers, Inc. /Service  Station  Dealers  of 
America,  2021  K  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Joseph  G.  Gerard,  Furniture  Manufac- 
turers Associations,  918  16th  Street  NW.. 
No.  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, P.O.  Box  2436,  High  Point,  N.C. 
27261. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,080.81. 

A.  Louis  Gerber,  1925  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,092.37.    E.  (9)  $123.50. 

A.  Llewellyn  Gerson,  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  United  SUtes,  1300  Pennsyl- 
vania Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$300. 


A.  Dorothy  F.  Gevinson,  Procter  & 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Cr.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Manufacturing 
Co.,  301  East  Sixth  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio 
45202. 

D.  (6)  $29.70. 

A.  Robert  N.  Giaimo,  499  South  Capitol 
Street  SW.,  Suite  110,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street.  Suite  1304.  Hartford. 
Conn.  06106. 

D.  (6)  $11,500. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens.  Mid-Continent  Oil  St 
Gas  Association.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  St  Gas  Association. 
711  Adams  Office  BuUding.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $5,620.87.    E.  (9)  $124.50. 

A.  Anne  Marie  Gibbons.  2301  M  Street 
NW..  Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Third  Floor,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Clifford  S.  Gibbons,  Grocery  Manufac- 
turers of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.50. 

A.  William  G.  Giery,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foodservice  &  Lodging  Institute,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Michael  GUdea.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,829.50.    E.  (9)  $96.56 

A.  John  GUes,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,145.    E.  (9)  $982.90. 

A.  Neal  P.  Gillem,  American  Cotton  Ship- 
pers Association,  1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
460,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Cotton  Shippers  Association, 
1707  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  460,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $1,026.13. 

A.  William  Gilmartin.  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
303.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $406.17.    E.  (9)  $33. 

A.  Maria  F.  GUson.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  412.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  412. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $718.75. 

A.  Ginsburg.  Feldman.  Weil  St  Bress.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Belcher  Towing  Co..  P.O.  Box  525500. 
Miami,  Fla.  33152. 


D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $33.88. 


A.  Ginsburg,  Feldman.  Weil  Sc,  Bress.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coal  OU  Producers  Association.  Inc., 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $51.48. 

A.  Gerard  Giovaniello,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2,500.    E.  ( 9 )  $974.04. 

A.  Brenda  M.  Girton.  Sears.  Roebuck  St 
Co.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  802. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  Si  Co.,  Sears  Tower, 
Chicago,  ni.  60684. 

D.  (6)  $135.    E.  (9)  $187.69. 

A.  Jonah  Gitlitz,  Direct  MaU/Marketing 
Association.  1730  K  Street  NW.,  No.  905. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Mail/Marketing  Association.  6 
East  43d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Michael  J.  Giuffrida,  The  Capital  Gal- 
lery, East  Wing,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Suite  450.  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Fozen  Food  Association,  604 
West  Derry  Road.  P.O.  398,  Hershey,  Pa. 
17033. 

D.  (6)  $2,462. 

A.  Sol  Glasner,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  George  L.  Gleason,  American  Nuclear 
Energy  Council,  410  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $4,416.73.    E.  (9)  $149.76. 

A.  John  P.  Gleason,  Jr.  1750  Old  Meadow 
Road.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Brick  Institute  of  America,  1750  Old 
Meadow  Road,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Robert  E.  Gleason.  International  Long- 
shoremen's Association.  AFL-CIO.  815  Six- 
teenth Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $6,756.88.    E.  (9)  $375.47. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Thomas  W.  Gleason. 
One  SUte  Street  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, AFL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York. 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  229  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc.,  918  16th 
Street  NW..  No.  6-1.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Judith  M.  Goff,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Parmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $756.67. 

A.  James  Golato.  H.  St  R.  Block.  Inc..  1701 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20OO6. 
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B.  H.  &  R.  Block.  Inc..  4410  Main  Street. 
Kansas  aty.  Mo.  641 U. 
D.  (6)$303.    E.  (9)  $9.20. 

A.  Harvey  S.  Gold.  Velsicol  Chemical 
Corp..  1016  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp..  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago.  DL  60611. 

D.  (6)  $6,625.    E.  (9)  $157.18. 

A.  Howard  S.  Goldberg,  DGA  Internation- 
al. Inc.,  1225  I9th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA  IntemaUonal.  Inc.  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (for 
Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Luclen  Servanty, 
31700  Blagnac,  France). 

A.  Jane  A.  Oolden.  Foley,  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  St  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  &  Jacobs 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006.  (for  National  Gypsum  Co.). 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Employ- 
ees. AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,916.33. 

A.  Ruth  Gonze.  2301  M  Street  NW..  Third 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association. 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Third  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charles  E.  Goodell,  DGA  International, 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (for  Sofrea- 
via,  75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  8eme,  France). 
1226. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow.  307  4th  Avenue 
South.  P.O.  Box  15047,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

B.  Oop  Quality  CouncU,  307  4th  Avenue 
South,  P.O.  Box  15047.  Minneapolis.  Minn. 
55415. 

D.  (6)  $10,201.29. 

A.  Robert  F.  Goodwin.  Meredith  Corp., 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  No.  275,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Meredith  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  No. 
275.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$40.    E.  (9)  $23.75. 

A.  Beth  Gordon.  Air  Producte  &  Chemi- 
cals. Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1016. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Products  Sc  Chemicals,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  538.  Allentown.  Pa.  18105. 

A.  Douglas  B.  'Gordon.  National  Food 
Processors  Association,  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW.,  Waslilngton.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)$375.    E.  (9)  $42.65. 

A.  Brenda  J.  Gore.  1000  Wilson  Boulevard. 
No.  2600,  Washington,  D.C.  22209. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  No. 
2600.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  James  D.  Gormley,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
Cimtion.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  I  2.186 


a;reet 


A.  Joh^ 
1625  I 
D.C.  20046. 

B.  St. 
Street, 

D.  (6) 


A.  Oovjemment 
1629  K 
D.C.  200#6 

B.  Kaiier 
tana.  Calf. 


T.  Gould.  Jr..  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.. 
NW..  Suite  805.  Washington. 


Regis   Paper    Co.,    150   East   42d 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 
1500.    E.(9)$700. 


New- 


Relations  Associates.  Inc., 
Street  NW.,  No.  401,  Washington, 

Steel  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  217,  Fon- 
.  92335. 


A.  Ediiond  Graber.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Doi^ld  E.  Graham.  1800  Massachusetts 
Av«nue  1  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nat  onal  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, liOO  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washing  on,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  I  }70. 


Law  "ence 


irw 


A 

&    Mote 

Avenue 

20036. 

R  American 
888  Seventh 

D.  (6) 


T.  Graham.  American  Hotel 

Association,     1101    Connecticut 

.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 


Hotel  Sc  Motel  Assoctetion. 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 
005.22. 


Granados.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 

1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 

Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

ESOP  Association  of  America,  1725 

I  Itreet  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington. 


A.  LuislL. 
don  I.  Lmdon, 
Suite  401 

B.  The 
DeSales 
D.C.  200ap. 

D.  (6)  $  i.OOO.    E.  (9)  $1,144.11 

A.  Edw^d  Shawn  Grandls,  317  Pennsylva- 
nia .A  venve  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EnTironmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003.      ^ 

D.  (6)  $11,499.99. 


A.  Wni 
Inc.,  1151 
710,  Wasl  lington 

B.  Utal 
Street, 

E.  (9) 


Sin 


W.  Grant,  Utah  International, 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 

D.C.  20036. 
International,  Inc.,  550  California 
Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 
04. 


$78 


A.  Jamfes  L.  Granum,  Southern  Railway 
Co.,  920  ]  5th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Soultiem  Railway  Co..  920  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Micl|ael  R.  Graul.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 931  North  Plum  Grove  Road. 
Schaumbtirg,  111.  60195. 

D.  (6)  $  .000. 


A.  Mlct  ael  R.  Graul.  Law  Offices  of  Shel- 
don I.  London.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Suite  401,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cutting  Tool  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion &,  Metal  Chitting  Tool  Institute.  1230 
Keith  Bujldlng.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

1 


D.  (6)  $1.30  >. 


A.  Prt  !r  J.  Gossens.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  flW.,  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.     , 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avtnue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington, 
D.C.  200  6. 

D.  (6)  J  7,000. 
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A.  James  iu  Gray,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean.  Va.  S2102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  i  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 


I 


D.  (6)  $725.  )1.    E.  (9)  $25. 


A.  Robert 
3255  Grace 
20007. 

B.  Gray  &; 
Grace  Street 
(for  Beretta  <^orp.) 

D.  (6)  $87 


K.  Gray.  The  Power  House, 
ftreet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

Co.,  The  Power  House.  3255 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 


'.51. 


A.  Robert 
3255  Grace 
20007. 

B.  Gray  & 
Grace  Street 
(for  the  MlniAnum 

D.  (6)  $87.»  I 


K.   Gray,  The  Power  House. 
$treet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Co..  The  Power  House.  3256 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
Tax  Coalition). 


A.  Robert  K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
32556  Grace  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  Sc  Co..  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.  Washington.  D.C.  20007 
(for  Quixote  ( ^orp.) 


A.  Robert 
3255  Grace 
20007. 

B.  Gray  & 
Grace  Street 
(for  Warner 

D.  (6) $525 


K.  Gray,  The  Power  House, 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Co..  The  Power  House.  3255 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007 
C lommunications.  Inc.). 


A.  Mark  E. 
Inc.,  1201  Pei^ylvania 
ington,  D.C. 

B.  Hill    it 
Avenue,  New 


A.  Greater 
1129   20th 
20036. 


A.  Donald 
1101  17th  Stijeet 
ton,  D.C.  2003  S-4776 

B.  Celanesc 
Americas,  Ne\  r 

D.  (6)$1,00(. 


A.  George 

Washington, 

B.  Food 
Street  NW.. 

D.  (6) $450 


Grayson.  Hill  and  Knowlton. 
Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
2|M)04. 
Knowlton.    Inc..    633    Third 
irork,  N.Y.  10017. 


Washington  Board  of  Trade, 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  James  R,  Greco.  P.O.  Box  3151,  Hous 
ton,  Tex.  770fll. 

B.  Browning 
3151,  Houstor, 


Ferris  Industries.  P.O.  Box 
Tex.  77001. 


R.   Greeley.   Celanese   Corp., 
NW..  Suite  307.  Washing- 
76. 
Corp..   1211  Avenue  of  the 
York.  N.Y.  10036. 
E.  (9)  $224.70. 


.  Green.  1760  K  Street  NW.. 

C.  20006. 
Marketing    Institute.    1750    K 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  James  V^  Green.  National  Education 
Association.  1201  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  2^36. 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,530.20.    E.  (9)  $243.25. 

A.  John  K.  Green.  800  Nebraska  Savings 
Building.  Om4ha,  Nebr.  68102. 


B.  PapiUion 


South  Washlr  gton.  Pi4>illion.  Nebr.  68046. 
D.  (6)  $367.S  D.    E.  (9)  $330.05 


A.  Micah  S. 
Washington.] 

B.  National 
14th  Street 

D.  (6)  $2.50< . 


N^V 


Nebraska  School  District,  420 


Green.  777  14th  Street  NW.. 

I.e.  20005. 

Association  of  Realtors.  777 

.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $463.44. 
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A.  Jane  E.  Greenbaum.  25tb  and  McGee, 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards.  Inc..  25th  and  McGee, 
Kansas  aty.  Mo.  64108. 

A.  Allen  Greenberg.  2000  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $67. 

A.  Calvin  RegiiuUd  Greene.  Jr..  1434 
Duncan  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  Si  Providers,  National  Coalition 
for  Fair  Rates  and  Competition,  115  D 
Street  SE.,  Suite  108,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Robert  Greenstein.  236  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  on  Budget  Si  Policy  Priorities, 
236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $726.24.    E.  (9)  $1,689.44. 

A  Saunders  Gregg.  Entex.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
2628,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Entex.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2628  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Chellis  O.  Gregory.  Hill  St  Knowlton. 
Inc..  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20004. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  Inc.,  633  Third 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017  (for  Motion 
Picture  Association  of  America). 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $72.20. 

A.  William  G.  Greif.  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $35,000.    E.  (9)  $252.35. 

A.  Ellen  Griffee.  National  Organization 
for  Women.  425  13th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1048,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Organization  for  Women,  425 
13th  Street.  NW.,  Suite  1048.  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

b.  (6)  $2,575.    E.  (9)  $113.15. 

A.  Joan  M.  Griffin.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  St  Universities,  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036 

A.  L.  George  Griffin,  National  Association 
of  Realtors,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $74.95. 

A.  Maik  N.  Griffiths.  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc..  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800. 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $9,336.19. 

A  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 20006 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Group  on  Life  Insurance  Com- 
pany Taxation  of  Pension  Funds,  c/o 
Groom    St    Nordberg.    1776    Pennsylvania 


Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  460,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aetna  Life  St  Casualty,  151  Farmlngton 
Road,  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$2. 

A  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue,  Chicago,  III.  60618. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Connecticut  General  Insurance  Co., 
Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  460,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eli  LiUy  St  Co.,  307  East  McCarty 
Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46206. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  1285  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$2. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1776 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B  GuU  Oil  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166,  Pitte- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$4. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  P.O.  Box  111.  Boston.  Mass.  02117. 

D.  (6)$100    E.  (9)$2. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg.  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum,  656  Information 
Center.  Bartlesville,  Okla.  74004. 

A.  Groom  Sc  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
One  American  Row.  Hartford,  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $100.        E.(9)  $2. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of  Amer- 
ica. Prudential  Plaza.  Newark,  N.J.  07101. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$8. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Travelers,  One  Tower  Square, 
Hartford,  Conn.  06116. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Western  Conference  of  Teamsters  Pen- 
sion Trust  Fund,  P.O.  7880,  San  Francisco, 
Calif.  94102. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$2. 

A.  Groom  St  Nordberg,  Chartered.  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Suite  450.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- , 
house    Building,    Gateway    Center.    Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 


A.  David  B.  Gross,  7490  Brompton,  No. 
108,  Houston,  Tex.  77025. 

B.  Shell  Oil  Co. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Nina  G.  Gross.  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $491.60. 

A.  Prank  N.  Grossman,  Santa  Fe  Indus- 
tries, Inc.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SanU  Fe  Industries.  Inc.  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  R.  Groundwater.  Jr..  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute.  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

A.  Gail  P.  Grubb,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
SiUte  800,  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dickatein,  Shapiro  St  Morin,  (For  Home 
Health  Services  St  Staffing  Association), 
2101  L  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Washington 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,600. 

A.  Richard  F.  Guay.  1101  15th  Street. 
NW.,  No.  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Constructors  Association,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  No.  1000.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,375. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  National  Small  Busl 
ness  Association,  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash 
Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan,  Small  Business  Legis 
latlve  CouncU,  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washing 
ton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council, 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Gun  Owners  of  America,  Inc., 
South  Whiting  Street.  Alexandria, 
22301. 

D.  (6)  $188,966.68.    E.  (9)  $154,269.96. 


101 
Va. 


A.  David  Gusky.  National  Federation  of 
Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,954.40. 

A.  Susan  L.  Gustafson,  American  Automo- 
bile Association.  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

B.  American  Automobile  Association,  8111 
Gatehouse  Road,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22047. 

A.  Ned  H.  Guthrie,  American  Federation 
of  Musicians,  209  Hayes  Avenue,  Charles- 
ton, W.  Va.  25314. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Musicians, 
1500  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)$680.    E.  (9)  $556.71. 

A.  Robert  F.  Guthrie,  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Department  for  Professional  Elmploy- 
,ee8,  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.  Room 

608,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,827.62 
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A.  Ellen  Haas.  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute, 1146  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Commimity  Nutrition  Institute,  1146 
l»th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $42.12. 

A.  James  M.  Hacking,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  •  Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $11,076.91.    E.  (9)  $353. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp-  of  Amer- 
ica. 200  South  Street.  Morristown,  N.J. 

D.  (•)  $1,000. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Cadllac  Falrview.  c/o  The  Corporation 
Trust  Co.,  100  West  10th  Street,  Wilming- 
ton, Del.  19801. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Craig  Hackler,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers.  955  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  North  SW..  Room  1101,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20024. 

A.  Craig  Hadder,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Guam  Oil  Si  Refining  Co..  3400  South- 
land Center.  DaUas.  Tex~.  75201. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Living  Centers,  777  South 
Post  Oak  Road,  Suite  600,  Houston.  Tex. 
77056. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Craig  Hackler.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Stlchting  Philips  Pensionenfonds  A  and 
B,  Tramstraat  62.  Eindhoven,  The  Nether- 
lands. 

A.  Loyd  Hackler,  American  Retail  Federa- 
Uon,  1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,0000.    E.  (9)  $38.25. 

A.  William  F.  Haddad,  322  West  57th 
Sti«et.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 600  Third  Avenue,  18th  Floor,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $4,320.    E.  (9)  $1,113.96. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Hagan,  Central  and  South 
West  Services,  Inc..  1510  American  Bank 
Tower,  Austin,  Tex.  78701. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Services.  Inc.. 
2700  One  Main  Place.  Dallas.  Tex.  75250. 

D.  (6)  $1,539.    E.  (9)  $2,062.87. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Hahn.  9300  Livingston  Road, 
Fort  Washington.  Md.  20744. 

B.  National  Tooling  4E  Machining  Associa- 
tion. 9300  Livingston  Road,  Fort  Washing- 
ton. Md.  20744. 

D.  (6)  $9,939.78. 

A.  Donald  M.  Haines,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Govenunent 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


D.  (6)  $7,!  87.80.    E.  (9)  $38.15. 

A.  Thomi  s  F.  Hairston,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $1,1)00.88. 


B.  Northwest 
erative,  Dumas, 
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Texas  Grain  Products  Coop- 
Tex.  79029. 


A.  Hale  I  and  Dorr,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  807,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004.  f 

B.  The  OHK  Companies,  6441  NW  Grand 
Boulevard,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (6)  $7,440.13.    E.  (9)  $6,052.79. 

A.  Haley,  Bader  &  Potts,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  PlloU  Rights  Association,  P.O.  Box 
7000-365,  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.  90277. 

D.  (6)  $133.75.    E.  (9)  $206.44 

A.  The  [i4artin  Haley  Companies,  Inc., 
1015  15th  [street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Agri-I  usiness  Inc.,  11411  Rendezvous, 
San  Antoni  o,  Tex.  78216. 

A.  The    Martin   Haley   Companies,   Inc., 


A.  The  Martlii  Haley  Cos.,  Inc.,  1015  I5th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Operation  (Independence,  406  San  Ja- 
cinto Building,  Auston,  Tex.  78701. 

A.  The  Mart4  Haley  Cos.,  Inc.,  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Power  Autjhority  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  10  Colu4bus  Circle.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 


lui^bus  Circ: 


1015   15th 
20005. 

B.   American 
Dak.  58032 


A.  The  Martin  Haley  Cos..  Inc.,  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Telephone  &  DaU  Systems.  Inc.,  79 
Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  The  Martiii  Haley  Cos..  Inc..  1015  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Tobico  Tax  Council.  P.O.  Box 
8269.  5407  Patterson  Avenue,  Richmond.  Va. 
23226 
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street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Energy,   Inc.,   Forman,   N. 


tih  Haley  C 

c,  P.O.  : 


A.  The  Martih  Haley  Cos..  Inc..  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  W^hington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  West  Alabama  Grain  Products  Cooper- 
ative, Inc.,  P.O.  Box  237,  Uniontown,  Ala. 
36786. 


A.  The  Martin  Haley  Companies,  Inc. 
1015  15th  [street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Centr  l1  Texas  Grain  Products  Market- 
ing Coopei  itive.  Box  184,  Hutto,  Tex.  78634. 


Martin   Haley   Companies,   Inc., 
street  NW..  Washington.   D.C. 


A.  The 
1015    15th 
20005 

B.  The  liouis  Dreyfus  Corp.,  24  Richmond 
Hill  Avenu  s,  Stamford,  Conn.  06904. 


Martin  Haley   Companies,   Inc., 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  The 
1015   15th 
20005 

B.  Oraii  Products  Alcohol  Cooperatives, 
One  Pleajant  Valley  Plaza,  2200  Hidden 
Valley  Dri  re.  Little  Rock,  Ark.  72212. 


Martin   Haley   Companies,   Inc., 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  The 
1015    15thj 
20005 

B.  High,  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive, Muleihoe,  Tex.  79347. 


A.  The  Martin  Haley  Companies,  Inc., 
1015  15tH  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005.       j 

B.  M&ld/Mars  Division  of  Mars,  Inc., 
High  Stre  it,  Hackettstown,  N.J.  07840. 


A.  The  Martin  Haley  Companies,  Inc., 
1015  15tt|  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Maribn  Laboratories,  Inc.,  9221  Ward 
Parkway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64114. 

A.  The  kdartin  Haley  Cos.,  Inc.,  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  New  England  Council.  Inc.,  Statler 
Office  Bidlding,  Boston,  Mass.  02116. 

A.  The  Martin  Haley  Cos.,  Inc.,  1016  15th 
Street  Wtf.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  501  Boylston  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 
02117. 

A.  The  Martin  Haley  Cos.,  Inc.,  1015  15th 
Street  N!  1.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Nori  h  Plains  Grain  Products  Coopera- 
tive, Boxa33,  Canby,  Mlim.  56220. 

A.  The  Martin  Haley  Cos..  Inc.,  1015  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  HaU,  Estil,  Hardwick,  Gable,  Collings- 
worth &  NelsSi,  P.C,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williins  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2400,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74101.      I 

D.  (6)$100. 

A.  Harry  L.  Hall,  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society,  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  S 
520,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  205 
East  42d  Street  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  John  F.  Hall,  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2003i 

D.  (6)$600. 

A.  Richard  P.  Hall,  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California.  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $2000.    (9)  $714.30. 

A.  Maurice  IE.  Halsey,  Northern  niinois 
Gas  Co.,  162T  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  202, 
Washington,  I^.C.  20006. 

B.  Northern  Hlinois  Gas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
190,  Aurora.  111.  60507. 

D.  (6)  $2500.: 

A.  Paul  T.  Haluza.  1120  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motor  afid  Equipment  Manufacturers 
Association.  1120  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
333.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    K  (9)  $583.87. 


A.  Jerald  VJ  Halvorsen.  National  Coal  As- 
sociation. 113 »  17th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2003JS. 

Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Coal    Building.    Washington. 


B.  National 
Street    NW.. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7.00< 


E.  (9)  $1,287.16. 


A.  Hamel.  I  'ark,  McCabe  4e  Saunders.  888 
16th  Street  N IV.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beneficial   Foundation,    1300   Market 
Street,  Wilmi  igton.  Del. 


A.  Hamel.  Park,  McCabe  A  Saunders  888 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SUte  of  Alaska. 
D.  (6)  $1,407. 

A  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  &  Saunders  888 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tandy  Corp..  1900  One  Tandy  Center, 
Port  Worth.  Tex.  76102. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Hamel.  Park.  McCabe  St  Saunders,  888 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Student  Aid  Funds,  Inc..  200 
East  42d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Bruce  Hamilton.  Sierra  Club,  Box  1078, 
Lander,  Wyo.  82520. 

B.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $2,070.    E.  (9)  $1,463.30. 

A.  James  L.  Hamilton  III.  United  States 
Steel  Corp.,  818  Coiuiecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washtaigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $770.    E.  (9)  $20.21. 

A.  Philip  W.  Hamilton.  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  711.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hamilton  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1901  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  711,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  (For  the  National  Labor-Manage- 
ment Foundation.  Louisville.  Ky.). 

A.  Stanley  Hamilton.  Common  Carrier 
Conference-Irregular  Route,  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  204.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Common  Carrier  Conference-Irregular 
Route.  1616  P  Street  NW..  Suite  204.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$S00.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  William  W.  Hamilton.  Jr.,  1220  19th 
Street.  NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $580.59    E.  (9)  $137.36. 

A.  Susan  W.  Hamlin,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Amy  Renee  Hammer,  Exxon  Corp., 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036, 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $797.02. 

A.  Robert  N.  Hampton.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $822.92. 

A.  Nolan  W.  Hancock.  OU.  Chemical  Sc 
Atomic  Workers  International  Union.  1126 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  OU.  Chemical  St,  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union.  1636  Champa  Street, 
Denver.  Colo.  80201. 

D.  (6)  $4,787.50. 

A.  Ted  M.  Handel,  2301  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Third  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Donald  K.  Hanes.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $145.75. 

A.  Elisabeth  Hanlin.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  750.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors St  Publishers.  One  Lincoln  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    (9)  $30.24. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co..  Inc.,  Suite  750, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Baltic  American  Freedom  League,  P.O. 
Box  29657,  Loe  Angeles,  Calif.  90029. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $791.16. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc.,  Suite  750, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Century  21  Real  EsUte  Corp.,  18872 
MacArthur  Boulevard,  Irvine,  Calif.  97215. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $526.06. 

A.  The  Haiuiaford  Co.,  Inc.,  Suite  750, 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  China  External  Trade  Development 
Council,  10th  Floor,  201  Timhna  North 
Road,  Taipei,  Taiwan.  Republic  of  China. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $82.52. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.  Inc..  Suite  750.  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  General  Motors 
BuUdlng,  E>etroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $92.91. 

A.  The  Hannaford  Co.  Inc.,  Suite  750, 1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Venture  Capital  Association, 
Suite  750,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,400.    E.  (9)  $580.28. 

A.  Hannaford  International  Inc.,  905  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  207,  Washington,  D,C. 
20006. 

B.  Stablex  Corp.,  Two  Radnor  Corporate 
Center,  Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)  $173.71. 

A.  Hansell,  Post,  Brandon  St  Dorsey,  1915 
I  Street  NW.,  FUth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,678.    E.  (9)  $8.70. 

A.  Hansell,  Post,  Brandon  St  Dorsey,  1915 
I  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006 

B.  Portman  Properties,  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South.  225  Peachtree  Street  NE.. 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30303. 

A.  Hansen.  Post,  Brandon  St  Dorsey,  1915 
I  Street  NW.,  Fifth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  RockweU  International  Corp.,  1745  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

E.  (9)  $1,257.52. 

A.  J.  E.  Hansen,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
Signalmen,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
P.O.  Box  U,  Mount  Prospect,  111.  60056. 


D.  (6)  $350. 


A.  Peter  J.  Hapworth,  1511  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $233.12. 


A.  Harbison-Ford, 
ville,  Pa.  19067. 
E.  (9)  $1228.92. 


Inc.,  Route  1,  Morris- 


A.  William  E.  Hardman,  9300  Livingston 
Road,  Fort  Washington,  Md.  20744. 

B.  National  Tooling  St  Machining  Associa- 
tion, 9300  Livingston  Road,  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Md.  20744. 

D.  (6)  $26,055.32. 

A.  Helen  S.  Hargadon,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $18.75. 

A.  Charles  N.  Harkey,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment of  America,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
1925  Rosslyn  Center  BuUdlng,  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1100  Carr  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

A.  WUliam  G.  Harley,  National  UtUity 
Contractors  Association,  1235  Jefferson- 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  606,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  National  UtUlty  Contractors  Associa- 
tion, 1235  Jefferson-Davis  Highway,  Suite 
606,  Arlington,  Va.  22202 

A.  Dan  R.  Harlow,  1737  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp.  717  North 
Harwood  Street,  DaUas,  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Donald  L.  Harlow,  310  RUey  Street, 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Air  Force  Sergeants  Association,  5211 
Auth  Road.  Suitland,  Md.  20746. 

A.  Charles  E.  Harman,  Jr.,  Petroleum 
CouncU  of  Georgia,  230  Peachtree  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1500,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30303. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $116.64.    E  (9)  $536.68. 

A.  John  L.  Harmer,  50  South  Main  Street, 
Suite  1560,  Salt  Lake  aty,  Utah  84144. 
D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $2,935.09. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harness,  Monsanto  Co..  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20030. 

B.  Monsanto  Co..  800  N.  Lindbergh  Boule- 
vard. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $21.42. 

A.  WUey  C.  HarreU.  Jr..  Anheuser-Busch 
Cos..  Inc.,  1211  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  502,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Anheuser-Busch  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Busch 
Place,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63118. 

A.  Ton!  Harrington,  955  L'Enfant  Plaza 
SW.,  Suite  905,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Honda  Motor  Co.,  Inc.,  100 
West  Alondra  Boulevard,  Gardena,  Calif. 
90247. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $197.37. 

A.  Harris,  Beach,  WUcox,  Rubin  St  Levey, 
2  State  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614,  1730 
M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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B,  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists, 
Inc.  183  Cold  Spring  Road.  Syosset.  N.Y. 
11791. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  A  Cnakott,  3033  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Federal  Civil 
Service  Physicians.  2007  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Harris..Berg  A  Cnakott.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Assodaticm  of  Pood  Industries.  Inc..  115 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 

D.  (6>$S00.    E.  (9)  $39.95. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  ie  Cnakott.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P.  L.  Thomas  &  Co..  P.  O.  Box  449.  75 
Claremont  Road.  Bemardsville.  N.J.  07924. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $1.48. 

A.  Harris  Communications.  Inc..  80  Trow- 
bridge Street.  Cambridge.  Md.  02138. 

B.  Alarm  Device  BCanufacturing  Co.,  165 
EUeen  Way.  Syosset.  N.Y.  11791. 

A.  Huberet  Lu  Harris.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  No.  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors, 
Inc.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  409, 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harris,  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $50.00. 

A.  Jim  Harrison.  Committee  of  Urban  Pro- 
gram Universities.  1346  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  228,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban.  Program  Universi- 
ties. 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,250.    E.(9)$51. 

A.  Wm.  H.  Harsha,  '1102  Delf  Drive. 
McLean,  Vs.,  22101. 

B.  Wm.  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  24157,  Washington,  D.C.  20024.  (For 
American  Trucking  Associates,  1616  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.) 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $230.89. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  DeU  Drive. 
McLean.  Va.  22101. 

B.  Wm.  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  24157.  Washington.  D.C.  20024.  (For 
Commuter  Airline  Associates,  of  America, 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.) 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Wm.  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc.  (For: 
Orumman  Flexible,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard, 
Suite  2100.  Arlington.  Va.  22209.)  P.O.  Box 
24157.  Washington  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  Wm.  H.  Harsha  &  Associates,  Inc.  (For 
Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East.  SW.,  Suite  3102,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024)  P.O.  Box  24157,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $12,000 

A.  William  H.  Harsha.  1102  Delf  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  William  H.  Harsha  &  Associates.  Inc. 
(For.  Zantop  International  Airlines,  Detroit 


Willow  Run  Airport,  Ypeilantl  Mich.  48197) 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 


A.  Richar  1 
Manufactur  »rs, 
Los  Angeles 

B.  Nationil 
601  North 
C^allf.  90004, 


Hart,  National  Association  of 
601  North  Vermont  Avenue, 
C^allf.  90004. 

Association  of  Manufacturers. 
Vtnaont  Avenue,  Los  Angeles, 


A.  Hartfofd  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
PlKsa.  Hartfcrd,  Conn.  06115. 
E.  (9)  $12,100. 

A.  Charlei  D.  Hartman,  Texaco  Inc.,  1050 
17th  StreeC  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.  I 

B.  Texacoj  Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue, 
White  Plainh,  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $1.^5.50. 

A,  Mary  L.  Hartman,  American  Automo- 
bile Association,  8111  Gatehouse  Road. 
Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

B.  Ameri<^  Automobile  Association.  8111 
Gatehouse  Koad,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22047. 

A.  Norman  B.  Hartnett,  807  Maine  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Plke«  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $22£49.60.    E.  (9)  $2,359.70. 


2£4 


A.  Cliffoftl  J.  Harvison.  National  Tank 
Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washlngtoa  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natioi)al  Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Walter !a.  Hasty,  Jr.,  Procter  &  Gamble 
Mfg.  Co.,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  230, 
Washingtoii  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  P  octer  &  Gamble  Mfg.  Co.,  301 
East  Sixth  i  itreet.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $75'  .50. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Haugh,  Union  Oil  Co.  of 
California,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California,  461  South 
Boylston  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

E.  (9)  $1,444.31. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Haugh,  Potato  Chip/Snack 
Food  Association,  1735  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  Suite  903,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Potato  Chip/Snack  Food  Association, 
1735  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  903, 
Arlington.  ^  a.  22202. 


D.  (6)  $60  I 


A.  Mary 
Street,  NW 
20006. 

B.  Sun 
Radnor.  Pa, 

D.  (6)$70» 


Haught,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800  K 
Suite  820,  Washington,  D.C. 


Co 


Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
19087. 


A.  SidnesI  G.  Hawkes,  Mead  Corp.,  1000 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  715,  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  20036. 

B.  Mead  <^orp..  Mead  World  Headquarters, 
Courthouse  Plaza  Northeast,  Dayton.  Ohio 
45463.  , 

D.  (6)  $3,(K)0.    E.  (9)  $249.18. 

A.  David  |o.  Hawldns.  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council, 
Inc.,  1725  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,1  06.04.    E.  (9)  $52.30. 


A.  John 
Co.,   600   Horth 
Ala.  35291 


B.  Alabama 
Street, 
D.  (6)  $12,058. 
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Ifower  Co.,  600  North  18th 
Ala.  35291. 
E.  (9)  $1,920.54. 


A.  Wesley  F.  Bayden,  International  Asso- 
ciation of  Fish  &  Wildlife  Agencies,  5224 
Cherokee  Avenue,  Alexandria.  Va.  22312. 

B.  International  Association  of  Fish  & 
WUdllfe  Agenci^,  1412  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,979.17.    E.  (9)  $40.90. 


1th  Researct: 


A.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $158.68. 1  E.  (9)  $158.68. 

A.  Patrick  B. '  Healy,  30  F  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation,  30 
F  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $543.75. 

A.  Robert  L.  Eiealy. 
1333  New  Ham|»hire 
ington.  D.C.  200|6, 

B.  Atlantic 
Flower  Street, 

D.  (6)  $250. 


Hawkins.  Jr.,  Alabama  Power 
18th  Street.  Birmingham 


Atlantic  Richfield  Co.. 
Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 


Uchfield    Co.,    515    South 
Lbs  Angeles.  Calif.  00071. 


A.  James  B.  Hi  dlund.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Associatic  n.  Inc..  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Wi  shlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cible  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.<;.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,200. 


A.  Jay  HedluAd, 
Floor,  Washington, 

B.  Common 
Washington,  D. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 


2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
.  D.C.  20036. 
<;ause  2030  M  Street  NW.. 

20036. 
|E.  (9)  $1,149.32. 


A.  Edward  D.  Heffeman.  Shannon,  Hef- 
feman,  Moseman  <b  Goren,  P.C,  Suite  1025, 
1875  I  Street  N^.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ductile  Iroil  Pipe  Research  Association, 
Oak  Brook,  m. 

A.  Edward  D.i  Heffeman,  Shannon,  Hef- 
feman, Mosemaii  ii  Ooren,  P.C,  Suite  1025, 
1875  I  Street  N^..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  CJallfomia  Gas  Co..  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

D.  (6)  $20,000.1  E.  (9)  $18.44. 

A.  John  Heffner,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  I  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.         I 

A.  John  F.  Heilman,  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  807  Maine  Avenue  SW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Colii  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $15,668.^0.    E.  (9)  $1,334.64. 

A.  Barbara  M.  Heller.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envlronnwntal  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003.  I 

D.  (6)  $1,749.9^. 

A.  Hemisphere  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  200. 
2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Costa  Rlcan  Association  of  Business- 
men and  Entra>reneurs  ("ACOGE"),  P.O. 
Box  3343,  San  [Jose.  Costa  Rica.  Business 
and  Professional  Association. 

A.  Noel  Hemmendinger,  Arter  Hadden  St 
Hemmendinger,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Arter,  Hadden  St  Hemmendinger,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  (for  Japan  Iron  St  Steel  Export- 
ers' Association,  Tokyo,  Japan). 

A.  Scott  Hempling,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Room  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Citizen/Labor  Energy  Coalition,  1300 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room  401,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,430.    E.  (9)$74. 

A.  B.  Thomas  Henderson,  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications,  Inc.,  108  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc., 
108  South  Akard  Street,  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $13,500.    E.  (9)  $8,986.79. 

A.  Carol  C.  Henderson,  American  Library 
Association,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Box 
54,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  American  Library  Association.  50  East 
Huron  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $666. 

A.  John  B.  Henderson,  Textron  Inc.,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Textron  Inc.,  40  Westminster  Street, 
Providence,  R.I.  02903. 

D.  (6)  $1,990.    E.  (9)$295. 

A.  Richard  D.  Henderson,  Private  Truck 
Council  of  America,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Private  Truck  Council  of  America,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $40. 

A.  Elizabeth  E.  Hendrix,  311  First  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Edmund  P.  Hennelly.  150  East  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Mobil  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street, 
New  York.  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  George  F.  Heniu-ikus,  Jr.,  The  Retired 
Officers  Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $5,534. 

A.  LeAnn  Hensche,  RJR  Industries,  Inc., 
2550  M  Street  NW..  No.  770.  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Salem,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $263.74.    E.  (9)  $128.03. 

A.  Lawrence  R.  Herman,  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  America,  Inc..  1120  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc.,  100  Church  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $8,803.90. 

A.  Lyla  Hernandez.  American  Association 
of  Professional  Standards  Review  Organiza- 
tions. 5410  GroBvenor  Lane,  Suite  210,  Be- 
thesda.  Md.  20814. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations,  5410  Gros- 
venor  Lane.  Suite  210.  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

E.  (9)  $10.20. 

A.  Herrick,  Allen,  Davis  St  BaUey,  1701  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  706.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 


B.  Amusement  and  Music  Operators  Asso- 
ciation, 35  E^ast  Wacker  Drive,  Suite  1940, 
Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $30.49. 

A.  Fred  Hervey,  The  Reduce  Our  Debt 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  29021,  2645  East 
Washington,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85038. 

B.  Reduce  Our  Debt  Foundation,  P.O.  Box 
29021,  2645  East  Washington.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85038. 

D.  (6)  $50,220.    E.  (9)  $3,301.27. 

A.  Fred  Hervey,  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  20230,  4500  South  40th  Street,  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85036. 

B.  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  20230, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

A.  Heublein,  Inc.,  Munson  Road,  Farming- 
ton,  Conn.  06032. 

E.  (9)  $20,652.26. 

A.  Ted  A.  Heydlnger.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
Stetes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $154.58. 

A.  Andrew  I.  Hlckey,  Jr.,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $15,750.    E.  (9)  $1,359.48. 

A.  Paul  T.  Hicks,  Rhode  Island  Petroleum 
Association,  154  Francis  Street,  Providence, 
R.I.  02903. 

B.  American  Petroleiun  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  J.  Thomas  Higginbotham,  Mellon  Bank 
N.A.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

B.  Mellon  Bank  N.A.  and  Mellon  National 
Corp.,  Mellon  Square,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,238.58. 

A.  Allan  D.  Hill.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.. 
650  Information  Center.  Bartlesville.  Okla.. 
74004. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co..  Bartlesville, 
Okla. 

A.  J.  Eldred  Hill.  Jr.,  UBA.  Inc,  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW.,  Suite  603,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  UBA.  Inc.,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Robert  B.  Hill,  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Comish  F.  Hitchcock.  2000  P  Street 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aviation  Consumer  Action  Project,  Box 
19029,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hobart.  2301  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2301  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Claude  E.  Hobbs,  Westinghouse  Elec- 
tric Corp.,  18091  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 


D.  (6)  $3,700.    E.  (9)$9S. 


A.  Robert  J.  Hobbs.  National  Consumer 
Law  Center.  11  Beacon  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02108. 

B.  National  Law  Center.  11  Beacon  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

D.  (6)  $20.50. 

A.  Jerald  E.  Hobson.  El  Paso  Co.,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  310,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  El  Paso  Co..  P.O.  Box  2185.  Houston. 
Tex.  77252. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $244.80. 

A.  Hodgson,  Russ.  Andrews,  Woods  St 
Goodyear,  1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  C.  Brock  Corp.,  95  Kentucky.  Buffa- 
lo, N.Y. 

A.  Charles  L.  Hoebel,  7306  Idylbrook 
Court,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22034. 

B.  Carrier  Corp.,  Carrier  Tower,  P.O.  Box, 
Syracuse,  N.Y.  13221. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $118.65. 

A.  Howard  E.  Hoelter,  Illinois  Petroleum 
Council.  P.O.  Box  5034.  Spriitgfield.  m. 
62705. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Glen  D.  Hofer,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,016.67. 

A.  Ellen  S.  Hoffman,  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund  of  the  Wash- 
ington Research  Project,  Inc.,  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,419.    E.  (9)  $623.31. 

A.  Elmo  R.  Hoffman,  215  East  Central 
Boulevard,  Orlando.  Fla.  32801. 

B.  Cramer,  Hoffman  St  Haber,  Orlando 
P.A.,  215  East  (Antral  Boulevard,  Orlando. 
Fla.  32801  (For  Global  Exploration  St  Devel- 
opment. 1414  Collins  Avenue,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33801.) 

E.  (9)  $1,399.85. 

A.  William  L.  Hoffman,  American  Univer- 
sity of  Beirut,  516  First  Street  SE..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  University  of  Beirut,  380 
Madison  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $750.09. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffman  St  Associates,  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co.,  Box  1470, 
Decatur,  m.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffman  St  Associates,  Inc. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  EPIC.  AFL-CIO.  1126  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffman  St  Associates.  Inc. 
400  North  Ct4>itol  Street  NW..  Suite  327. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph. 
320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $800. 
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A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffman  St  Associates,  Inc., 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  327. 
Waahlngton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
Uon.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffman  &  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  O'Connor  A  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  F.  Nordy  Hoffmann  A  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Page  Airways.  1265  Scottsville  Road. 
Rochester.  N.Y.  14624. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  P.  Nordy  Hoffmann  <fe  Associates.  Inc.. 
400  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  327. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Weatingbouse  Electric.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electronics  Association.  1612 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,161.60. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Computer  &  Business  Equipment  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  European  St  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  8ET,  England. 

A.  Hogan  &  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  <6)  $2,600.20. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronics  Industries  Association.  2001 
I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc., 
50  Beale  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Florida  State  Hospice  Organization, 
Inc.,  Ill  Northwest  10th  Avenue.  Miami. 
Fla.  33128. 

D.  (6)  $9,516.59.    E.  (9)  $107.32. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Guam  Oil  A  Refining  Co..  Inc.,  3400 
Southland  Center,  400  North  Olive,  Dallas, 
Tex.  75201. 

D.  («)  $1,057.50. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  Council.  Inc..  1001 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Hogan  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization.  Com- 
ing. Iowa  50841. 


D.  (6)$|25.    E.  (9)$.65. 

A.  Ho^n  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  N  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nati|)nal  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $413.28. 

A.  HofBn  A  Hartson.  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  Nw.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Newspaper-Broadcaster  Committee. 
P.O.  Box  8412,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $t25. 

A.  Honn  A  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  I^..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion, lioi  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  200311. 

A.  Ho^n  A  Hartson,  815  Coimecticut 
Avenue  Nfff-.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniiconductor  Industry  Association, 
20380  Toim  Center  Lane,  Cupertino,  Calif. 
95014. 

D.  (6)  $'  ,945.58.    E.  (9)  $359.55. 

A.  Hoa  in  A  Hartson,  815  Connecticut 
Avenue  I^.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. ' 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  USA,  Inc.,  2055 
West  190«i  Street.  Torrance.  Calif.  90509. 

D.  (6)  $1806.25.    E.  (9)  $156.77. 

A.  Jam^  F.  Hogg,  Control  Data  Corp., 
1201  Pentisylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  e0004. 

B.  Coni-ol  Data  Corp..  8100  34th  Avenue 
South.  I^O.  Box  O.  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
55440. 

A.  Rictakrd  F.  Hohlt,  U.S.  League  of  Sav- 
ings Associations,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  U.S.I  League  of  Savings  Associations, 
111  East  packer  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  (6)  $1,031.25. 

A.  Wallier  Holan,  20  North  Wacker  Drive, 
Chicago,  til.  60606. 

B.  Profit  Sharing  Council  of  America.  20 
North  Wicker  EMve.  Chicago,  HI.  60606. 

A.  William  J.  Holayter,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Inteitnational  Association  of  Machinists 
A  Aerospace  Workers,  1300  Connecticut 
Avenue  HV/.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $$,460.87.    E.  (9)  $36.57. 

A.  Bruie  E.  Holbein,  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.,  ill  Powdennill  Road.  Maynard. 
Mass.  01764. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp..  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $10,750. 

A.  MicQele  O'Doimell  Holbrook,  National 
Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Co..  10  Lafayette 
Square.  Buffalo  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
National  P^iel  Gas  Supply  Corp.,  National 
Fuel  Gtk  Co.,  Penn-York  Energy  Co., 
Seneca  Resources  Corp. 

D.  (6)$l52.    E.  (9)  $429.01. 

A.  Nielk  Holch,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  A  Co.  for  the  Minimum  Tax  Coa- 
lition. Tlfe  Power  House,  3255  Grace  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)tt7.50. 

A.  Marcus  A.  Hollabaugh,  Foley,  Lardner. 
Hollabauyh  A  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  nW..  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.      ' 

B.  Ph(^phate  Rock  Export  Association, 
1311  Not  ,h  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa, 
Fla.  3360  . 


May  27,  1982 


A.  Charlott^  Holloman,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  30$,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America,  Inc..  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washingtion,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $139.2  B.    E.  (9)  $47.04. 
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A.  Ford 
Avenue  NW., 

B.  Ford  Moti>r 
D.  (6)  $2,490. 


Co.,    815    Connecticut 
'  l^ashington,  D.C.  20006. 
Co.,  Dearborn.  Mich. 
E.  (9)  $2,223.10. 


A.  Lee  B.  Hi  times.  National  Association  of 
Realtors,  777  |4th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $118.75. 

A.  Moses  D.  Holmes,  Jr.,  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  1201  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National;  Ekiucation  Association.  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,230.20.    E.  (9)  $115.50. 

A.  Peter  S.  Holmes.  777  14th  Street. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  iaectric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfieldi  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $1,00(1 

A.  Holt  Cieatiello  Neiswanger  A  Ross. 
Inc.,  1441  Irvijig  Street,  Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

B.  New  Yoifc  Mercantile  Exchange,  Four 
World  Trade  Center, 

A.  E.  Y.  Holt,  Jr.,  National  Association  of 
Federal  Credit  Unions.  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  lOO.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  nil  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700. 
Arlington.  Va,  22209. 

A.  Linwood  Holton.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20OO6. 

B.  Americati  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200. I 

A.  Harriet  JHoltzman,  317  Peiuisylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  T^ashington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environimental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 


D.  (6)$1.50C. 


A.  Lois  Holwerda 
pathic  Association, 
SW..  No.  104, 

B.  America!  1 
South  Capitol 
ington.  D.C.  2)003 

D.  (6)  $1.50< 


Hoyt.  American  Osteo- 

499  South  Capitol  Street 

IVashington.  D.C.  20003. 

Osteopathic  Association.  499 

Street  SW..  No.  104.  Wash- 


A.  Karen  C 
Avenue  NW.. 
20037. 

B.  Gulf  A 
New 
Washington, 

D.  (6) $550 


Hampstire 


A.  Home  R«  cording 
ISth  Street  IfW. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $140.d00.    E.  (9)  $89,070.95. 


Rights  CoaUtion.  1015 
..  Suite  1025.  Washington. 


Hontz,  600  New  Hampshire 
Suite  920.  Washington.  D.C. 


Western  Management  Co..  600 
Avenue   NW..   Suite   920. 
.C.  20037. 
E.  (9)  $202.07. 


A.  Fortescuk  W.  Hopkins.  Box  218.  Dale- 
vllle.Va.  2408i. 

B.  Grahan-White  Manufacturing  Co., 
Graham-White  Sales  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1099. 
Salem.  Va.  24153. 

D.  (6)$3.30<i. 


A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  A  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 1110  Spring  Street,  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  A  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Miami  Conservancy  District,  38  East 
Monument  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  A  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Association  for  Associated  Po- 
litical Action  Committees,  1299  Woodside 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettinius  A  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Taft  Broadcasting  Co..  1718  Young 
Street,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45210). 

A.  Virginia  E.  Hopkins.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettinius  A  Holllster.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Telephone  and  Data  Systems,  Inc..  79 
West  Monroe  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603). 

A.  Robert  Jack  Horn.  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
1990  M  Street  NW..  Suite  480.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second 
Avenue.  Detroit.  Mich.  48226. 

D.(«)$358.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Alison  Horton.  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, 645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society,  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)$400. 

A.  William  J.  Hotes.  Diamond  Shamrock 
Corp..  1737  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

■  20006. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrock  Corp..  717  North 
Harwood  Street.  Dallas.  Tex. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thomas  B.  House.  1700  Old  Meadow 
Road.  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va.  22102. 

B.  American  Frozen  Food  Institute,  1700 
Old  Meadow  Road,  Suite  100.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Jack  W.  Houston.  315  West  Ponce  de 
Leon  Avenue.  Decatur.  Ga.  30031. 

B.  Georgia  Association  of  Petroleum  Re- 
tailers. Inc..  315  West  Ponce  de  Leon 
Avenue.  P.O.  Box  639.  Decatur,  Ga.  30031. 

A.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1188,  Houston.  Tex.  70001. 

A.  Donald  L.  Howell.  2835  First  City 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  A  Elkins.  First  City  Tower, 
Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $743.75.    E.  (9)  $35.65. 

A.  J.  William  Howell.  IBM.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines  Corp., 
Old  Orchard  Road,  Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $3,605.70.    E.  (9)  $422.38. 

A.  James  P.  Howell,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $901.67 

A.  Joe  L.  Howell,  Allstate  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No. 
750,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  E:nterprises,  Inc.,  Allstate 
Plaza.  Northbrook.  111.  60062. 

A.  Joe  L  Howell.  Allstate  Insurance  Co.. 
1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  750. 
Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co..  Allstate  Plaza. 
Northbrook.  HI.  60062. 

A.  Mary  Lynch  Howell.  Textron,  Inc.,  1090 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Textron,  Inc.,  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9>$280. 

A.  John  B.  Howerton,  ASARCO  Inc.,  Suite 
209.  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Joanne  Massey  Howes,  1220  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc.,  1220  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $913.89.    E.  (9)  $154.85. 

A.  Karl  T.  Hoyle,  Credit  Union  National 
Association.  Inc..  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue.  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  No.  810, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $301.43. 

A.  J.  S.  Hoyt,  Professional  Insurance 
Agents,  400  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria, Va.  22314. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents,  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Paul  R.  Huard.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Hudson,  Creyke,  Koehler  A  Tacke, 
1744  R  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  James  P.  Purvis.  East  7404  Euclid 
Street,  Spokane,  Wash. 

E.  (9)  $26.13. 

A.  David  Emery  Hughes,  Union  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  2211  Congress  Street, 
Portland.  Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street,  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

D.  (6)$190.    E.  (9)$999. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  A  Reed.  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Business  Rountable,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Washingon.  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)$400.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  A  Reed.  1201  Petm- 
sylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn.  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  A  Reed.  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 


B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1730  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Hughes  Hubbard  A  Reed.  1201  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  3  Allen 
Center.  Houston.  Tex. 

A.  Peter  W.  Hughes,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $13,153.86.    E.  (9)  $42.90. 

A.  William  G.  Hughes,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Veterinarians,  Suite  836, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians, Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  ^6)  $17.46 

A.  Edward  L  Huie,  Suite  415,  Wheaton 
Plaza  North,  Wheaton,  Md.  20902. 

B.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Suite  415,  Wheaton  Plaza  North. 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $7,382.40.    E.  (9)  $724.76. 

A.  David  C.  Hull.  National  Cotton  Council 
of  America.  1030-15th  Street  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Tnmuui  Hunt.  Jr.,  Mississippi  Petrole- 
um Council,  P.O.  Box  42,  Jackson,  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $550.    E.  (9)  $1,289.70. 

A.  David  A.  Hunt.  Air-Conditioning  A  Re- 
frigeration Institute,  1815  North  Fort  Myer 
Drive.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Alr-Conditioning  A  Refrigeration  Insti- 
tute, 1815  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Richard  M.  Hunt,  NL  Industries,  Inc.. 
Suite  1009,  Coimecticut  Building,  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  NL  Industries.  Inc..  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (6)  $4,775. 

A.  Harriet  Hunt-Burgess.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco.  Cialif .  94105. 

B.  The  Trust  for  Public  Land.  82  Second 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 

A.  James  C.  Hunter,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co..  1660  L  Street  NW^ 
Suite  207.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,240. 

A.  Michael  M.  Hunter.  International  Tele- 
phone A  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  A  Telegraph 
Corp..  320  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  Milton  F.  Huntington.  Maine  Petrole- 
um Association.  283  Water  Street.  Augusta. 
Maine  04330. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $50. 
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A.  Hunton  &  Williams.  P.O.  Box  1535, 
Richmond.  Va.  23212. 

B.  Ediaon  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.<«)  $28,568    E.  (9)  $844.68. 

A.  J.  James  Hur,  Atlantic  Richfield  Co., 
1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co..  515  South 
Rower  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

A.  Adele  M.  Hurley.  1825  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  206.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain.  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201.  Toronto,  Ontar- 
io M5R  1H6  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $1,313.18.    E.  (9)  $387.72. 

A.  B.  Melvln  Hurwtz.  Mitchell  Energy  & 
Development  Corp..  1925  K  Street  NW..  No. 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  ICitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp.. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Geoffrey  B.  Hurwitz.  Rohm  &  Haas 
Co..  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  807.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  &  Haas  Co..  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $200.71. 

A.  Dewey  M.  Hutchins.  Jr..  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Eastman  Kodak  Co..  343  SUte  Street. 
Rochester,  N.T.  14650. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.(9)$197. 

A.  Philip  A.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  Volkswagen 
of  America.  Inc.,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.. 
Suite  2450.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America.  Inc..  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren.  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hutchinson,  The  Reduce  Our 
Debt  Foundation.  P.O.  Box  29021.  2645  East 
Washington,  Phoenix  Ariz.  85038. 

B.  Reduce  Our  Debt  Foundation.  P.O.  Box 
29021.  2645  East  Washington,  Phoenix  Ariz. 
85038 

D.  (6)  $50,220.    E.  <9)  $3,301.27. 

A.  Robert  E.  Hutchinson.  The  Circle  K 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  20230.  4500  South  40th 
Street.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

B.  The  Circle  K  Corp..  P.O.  Box  20230, 
4500  South  40th  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85036. 

E.  (9)  $345.96. 

A.  Randy  Huwa.  2030  M  Street  NW..  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,501.19. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  A  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  6c  Co.  (for  BeretU  Corp.),  3255 
Grace  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $281.25. 

A.  Gary  Hymel.  The  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  6c  Co.  (for  the  Minimtmi  Tax  Coa- 
lition), The  Power  House,  3255  Grace 
Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $56.25. 

A.  Robert  D.  Hynes.  Jr.,  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  807.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  National 
Street  9W., 
20006. 

D.  (6)$500.    K  (9)  $102.72 


A.  Ri<tiard 
Avenue 
20036. 

B 
Avenue. 

D.  (6) 


H.  Ichord.  1140  Connecticut 
NW..  Suite  201,  Washington.  D.C. 


Emirson 


Electric  Co..  8100  Florissant 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 
1262.50.    E.  (9)  $99.59. 


A.  Ri($iard 
Avenue 
20036. 

B. 
Street, 

D.(6) 


A.  Ridhard 
South  Capitol 
20003 

B. 
Room 


Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.,  1825  K 
Suite  807,   Washington.   D.C. 


H.  Ichord.  1140  Connecticut 
NW.,  Suite  201,  Washlngtoi>.  D.C. 


Mainavox 


Corp.,   1700  North  Moore 
820,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
312.50. 


Suite  I 


H.   Ichord,   Room   400.   499 
Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Wi  shlngton 


4110, 


Industrial    Team.    Inc., 
499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)    600. 


A.  Roiiald  K.  Ikejiri,  Japanese  American 
Citizens  Kieague,  1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue 
NW..  Noi  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jaianese  American  Citizens  League, 
1765  Su;ter  Street.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 
94115. 

D.  (6)  43,729.60. 


A.    In(  lependent 


Data    Communications 
Association,  Inc..  1735  New 
Avinue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
,771.50.    E.  (9)  $182.19. 


Manufa^urers' 
York 
D.  (6) 


Independent    Insurance    Agents    of 
Inc.,  100  Church  Street,  New  York, 


A 
America, 
NY.  100(7 

D.  (6)  i  17.560.12.    E.  (9)  $17,560.12. 


A.  Independent 
tion.  105 ) 
Ington, 


Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
17th  Street  NW..  Suite  701,  Wash- 
C.  20036. 


A.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Associatton.  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  WKhington.  D.C.  20007. 


A.  Independent 
pliers'  C>uncil, 
1200    181^1 
20036. 

D.  (6)  153.500.    E.  (9)  $47,314.41. 


Telecommunications  Sup- 

c/o  Pierson,  Ball  &  Dowd. 

Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.    Inilustrial 
CIO,  815 
20006. 

D.  (6)  118,409.59.    E.  (9)  $18,409.59. 


Union   Department   AFL- 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Jo(n  H.  Ingram,  American  Public 
Transit  ,  Association,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  mW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Thiq  American  Public  Transit  Associa- 
tion, 1226  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  il,667.    E.  (9)  $163. 

A.  Ano^a  L.  Innes,  Coal  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17tl> 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  |4.625.    E.  (9)  $531.01. 

A.  Intek-lake.  Inc..  2015  Spring  Road.  Com- 
merce PI  kza.  Oak  Brook,  m.  60521. 

E.  (9)  1 14.577. 


A.  International 
and 
Avenue 

E.  (9)  |b3, 


Aer  tspace 

irw 


Association  of  Machinists 
Workers,   1300  Connecticut 
,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
,907.50. 


A.  International 
sters.  25 
ton.  D.C. 


Brotherhood  of  Team- 
Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
20001. 


E.  (9)  $34.8  i5.64 


A.  International 
tion.  17  Battery 
York,  N.Y.  1(  i004. 

B.  Internal  ional 
tion.  AFL-CqO, 
N.Y.  10004 

E.  (9)  $33,486.60. 


A.  International 
bile  Aerospa|ce 
Workers  of 
ferson,  E>etro|lt 

D.  (6)  $96. 


May  27,  1982 


Longshoremen's  Associa- 
Place,   Suite    1530.   New 


Longshoremen's  Associa- 
17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 


Union,  United  Automo- 
6c  Agricultural  Implement 
America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
Mich.  48214. 
80.    E.  (9)  $96,435.80. 


.405.1 


A.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
E.  (9)  $14,765.52. 

A.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  In4,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Charlea  C.  Irions,  American  Movers 
Conference,  400  Army-Navy  Drive,  P.O.  Box 
2303,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  AmerioaJi  Movers  Conference,  400 
Army-Navy  Orlve,  P.O.  Box  2303,  Arlington. 
Va.  22202.      : 

D.  (6)  $83.66. 

A.  Iron  Ori  Lessors  Association.  Inc..  1500 
First  Natiodal  Bank  Building.  St.  Paul. 
Minn.  5510lJ 

D.  (6)  $34,768.99.    E.  (9)  $12,017.35. 

A.  ITEL  Cdrp.,  No.  2  Embarcadero  Center, 
24th  Floor,  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94111. 

E.  (9)  $116.t2. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Ives,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,|Washlngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 18(K>  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Ivins,  Ptjlllips  6c  Baker,  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  I 

B.  The  Eipiployers  Council  on  Flexible 
Compensatiofi,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2.84  1.25. 


Pldrce 


A.  Robert 
mid.  2600  Vi-glnia 
ton.  D.C.  200|7 

B.  Fort 
aty    of 
County 
Utilities, 
aties  of 
Starke. 


Jablon,  Spiegel  6c  McDiar- 
Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 


FDlt 
Reg!  anal 

S<  bring 
Hoi  lestead. 


Talla  lassee, 


UtUities  Authority  of  the 

Pierce,    Oainesville-Alachua 

Electric  Water  6c  Sewer 

Utilities     Commission. 

Kissimmee,  Lakeland, 

Fla. 


A.  Mercer  L.  Jackson,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusts,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  200$6. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment TnisU,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)$200.{  E.  (9)$28. 

A.  Robert  is.  Jackson.  1133  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Coiununlcations  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,506.    E.  (9)  $8,271.85. 

A.  Walter  IK.  Jaenicke,  National  Forest 
Products  Association,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  I>roducts  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  200;  6. 
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A.  Jaffe.  Squires  St  Foote.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  103.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  U.S.  6t  Overseas  Tax  Fairness  Commit- 
tee, 1101  ISth  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Margo  L.  James.  American  Gas  Associa- 
Uon.  1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $306.16. 

A.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,726.20.    E.  (9)  $2,726.20. 

A.  Japanese  American  Citizens  League. 
1765  Sutter  Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94118. 

A.  Thomas  Destry  Jarvis.  529  Termessee 
Avenue.  Alexandria.  Va.  22305. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $1,656.54.    E.  (9)  $87.15. 

A.  Jerry  J.  Jasinowski.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Patricia  A.  Jeffers,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  209.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  American  Business  Conference. 
Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  209. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$65.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Jeffrey.  1920  N  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Joseph  S.  Jenckes,  Abbott  Laboratories, 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  Abbott  Park. 
North  Chicago,  ni.  60064. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    K  (9)  $24.40 

A.  Jenkens  6c  Gilchrist,  200  First  National 
Bank  Building,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  American  College  of  Emergency  Physi- 
cians. P.O.  Box  61911.  Dallas,  Tex.  75261. 

D.  (6)$949.    E.  (9)  $32.19. 

A.  James  Jennings,  The  Power  House, 
3255  Gract  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Gray  6c  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

A.  Jennings.  Strouss  6e  Salmon.  Ill  West 
Monroe,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85003. 

B.  Shamrock  Foods  Co..  2228  North  Black 
Canyon  Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85009. 

A.  Chris  L.  Jensen,  Florida  Petroleum 
Council,  111  North  Gadsden  Street,  Talla- 
hassee, Fla.  32301. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  Si  McConnell,  902 
North  Main  Street,  SanU  Ana.  Calif.  92701; 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Canna-Sandling  Group,  16592  Hale 
Avenue.  Irvine,  Calif.  92714. 


D.  (6)  $665. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  6e  McConnell,  902 
North  Main  Street.  SanU  Ana,  Calif.  92701; 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  C^ounty  of  Orange,  10  Civic  Center 
Plaza.  SanU  Ana.  CaUf.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $9,500.    E.  (9)$333. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  6t  McConnell.  902 
North  Main  Street.  SanU  Ana.  Calif.  92701; 
1875  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Orange  County  TransporUtion  Com- 
mission. 1020  North  Broadway,  SaoU  Ana, 
Calif.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $6,500.    E.(9)$234. 

A.  Jensen.  Sanders  St  McConnell,  902 
North  Main  Street.  SanU  Ana,  Calif.  92701; 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  SanU  Ana  River  Flood  Protection 
Agency,  811  North  Broadway,  Suite  600, 
SanU  Ana.  CaUf.  92701. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Jensen,  Sanders  6c  McConnell,  902 
North  Main  Street.  SanU  Ana.  Calif.  92701: 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  SanU  Ana  Valley  Irrigation  Co.,  1900 
Bank  of  America  Tower,  1  City  Boulevard, 
Orange,  Calif.  92668. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Nancy  H.  Jessick.  Hiram  Walker  Si 
Sons,  Inc.,  425  rath  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

B.  Hiram  Walker  Sc  Sons.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
33006,  Detroit.  Mich.  48232. 

A.  A.  W.  Jessup,  Exxon  Corp..  1899  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  Americas. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $420.09. 

A.  Guy  E.  Jester,  J.  S.  Alberici  Construc- 
tion Co.,  2150  Kienlen  Avenue,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63121. 

B.  Association  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

E.  (9)  $447.50. 

A.  Charles  E.  Joeckel,  Jr.,  807  Maine 
Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Disabled  American  Veterans,  3725  Alex- 
andria Pike,  Cold  Spring,  Ky.  41076. 

D.  (6)  $12,672.80.    E.  (9)  $1,297.99. 

A.  Carl  T.  Johnson.  Coming  Glass  Works, 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coming  Class  Works.  Coming.  N.Y. 
14831. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  David  H.  Johnson.  Mississippi  Petrole- 
um Council.  P.O.  Box  42.  Jackson.  Miss. 
39205. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  George  Dean  Johnson.  Jr..  Johnson, 
Smith  Sc  Hibbard.  220  North  Chmch  Street, 
P.O.  Box  5524,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

B.  MOllken  &  Co..  P.O.  Box  1926.  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $6,945.    E.  (9)  $2,882.67. 

A.  Jess  Johnson.  Jr.,  Shell  Oil  Co..  Suite 
200.  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shell  OU  Co.,  1  SheU  Plaza,  P.O.  Box 
2463.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  John  B.  Johnson,  Alabama  Petroleum 
Council,  P.O.  Box  4220.  Montgomery.  Ala. 
3619S. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $1,175.    E.  (9)  $934.67. 

A.  Linda  Meyer  Johnson.  ROLM  Corp., 
7700  Little  River  Turnpike,  Suite  500.  An- 
nandale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  ROLM  Corp.,  7700  LitUe  River  Turn- 
pike, Suite  500,  Annandale,  Va.  22003. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.  (9)  $1,648.76. 

A.  Richard  W.  Johnson.  Jr.,  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NW.,  Box  43,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  USA,  P.O.  Box  33610,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  78233. 

D.  (6)  $3,153.15.    E.  (9)  $136.15. 

A.  Stanley  L.  Johnson,  Texaco,  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texaco.  Inc..  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
White  Plains.  N.Y.  10650. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Johnson.  Swanson  6c  Barbee,  4700  First 
International  Building,  Dallas.  Tex.  75270. 

B.  Harbison-Ford.  Inc..  Route  1,  Morris- 
ville.  Pa.  19067. 

D.  (6)  $1,170.33. 

A.  William  L.  Johnson.  Consumers  Power 
Co..  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  290.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co.,  212  West  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

A.  Barbara  W.  Johnston,  Utah  Interna- 
tional, Inc.,  1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utah  International  Inc.,  550  California 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

E.  (9)  $47.29. 

A.  David  A.  Johnston.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  James  D.  Johnston.  GMC.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48303. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $2,504.32. 

A.  T.  Glenn  Johnston.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Stephens  Overseas  Services,  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Joint  Corporate  Committee  on  Cuban 
Claims,  c/o  Lone  Star  Industries.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  5050,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

E.  (9)  $180. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $15,600.27.    E.  (9)  $15,600.27. 

A.  Joint  Task  Force  on  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  for  Law  Students,  c/o  Law 
School  Admission  CouncU,  11  Dupont  Circle 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mary  Kaaren  Jolly.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  A$144.75. 
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A.  Allan  R.  Jones,  American  Trucking  As- 
sociations, INC..  1616  P' Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ajnerican  Trucking  Association,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  <9)  $1,437.39. 

A.  Charlie  W.  Jones.  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association.  Inc..  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Wasl)ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  &  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Greetings  Corp.,  1050<)  Amer- 
ican Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144. 

D.  (6)$862.    E.  (9)  $1.02 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  St  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing. Tulsa.  Okla.  74102. 

A.  Jones.  Day,  Reavis  &  Pogue,  1735  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  539  South  Main 
Street,  Findlay.  Ohio  45840. 

A.  Ernest  W.  Jones,  Jr.,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gerald  Jones,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Appalachian  Power 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2021.  40  Franklin  Road  SW.. 
Roanoke.  Va.  24022. 

B.  Appalachian  Power  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2021, 
40  Franklin  Road  SW..  Roanoke.  Va.  24022. 

A.  James  E.  Jones.  Jr..  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$18S.    E.  (9)  $27.50. 

A.  Jones,  Jones,  Bell.  Close  &  Brown.  700 
Valley  Bank  Plaza.  300  South  Fourth  Street 
Las  Vegas,  Nev.  89101. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Courthouse  Plaza 
NE..  Dayton.  Ohio. 

D.  (6)  $3,384.50.    E.  (9)  $847.39. 

A.  Norvill  Jones.  Reynolds  Metals  Co., 
1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Reynolds  Metals  Co.,  6601  West  Broad 
Street  Richmond,  Va.  23261. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Randall  T.  Jones.  National  Cotton 
Council  of  America,  1030-15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America. 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

D.(6)$»45.    E.  (9)  $29.42. 

A.  Theodore  L.  Jones,  1140  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Chicago  Board  of  Trade.  Jackson 
and  LaSalle  Streets,  Chicago,  111. 

A.  De  Soto  Jordan,  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (0)  $231.    E.  (9)  $75.17. 

A.  Jeffrey  H.  Joseph,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 


Chamber 


1615 


B. 

SUtes, 

D.C. 20062 

E.  (9)  $5< 


of  Commerce  of  the  United 
H   Street   NW.,   Washington, 


A.  Ellen  Josephson.  National  Legal  Aid 
and  Defender  Association,  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  8th  floor,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Natiomal  Legal  Aid  and  Defender  Asso- 
ciation, 16|5  K  Street  NW.,  8th  floor,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9*80.    E.  (9)  $42.70. 

A.  Robeft  E.  Juliano,  Hotel  Employees 
and  Rest4urant  Employees  International 
Union,  AFt-CIO,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
450,  Washihgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hotel  E^mployees  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployees International  Union,  AFL-CIO,  120 
East  Fourth  Street  13th  floor,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  4520: . 

D.  (6)  $11  ,238.52.    E.  (9)  $1,289.38. 

A.  Byron  E.  Kabot,  International  Paper 
Co.,  77  Wiist  45th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10036. 

B.  Interqational  Paper  Co.,  77  West  45th 
Street,  Ne*  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,^00.    E.  (9)  $906.46. 

A.  Kaisef  Steel  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  217,  Fon- 
tana,  Califl,  92335. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley,  Lardner, 
HoUabaugt  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NVJ'.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley^  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Indeoendent  Refiners  Association  of 
America,  ^775  Pennslyvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washingtoti,  D.C),  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Linda  Heller  Kamm,  Foley.  Lardner. 
Hollabaura  &  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley!  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  &  Jacobs 
(for  Nati(iial  Gypsum  Co. /Cement  Divi- 
sion), ITp  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
WashingUfi,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lindal  Heller  Kanun,  Foley,  Lardner, 
Hollabaug|i  &  Jacobs,  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.         I 

B.  Pho»hate  Rock  Export  Association. 
1311  Norti  West  Shore  Boulevard.  Tampa. 
Fl.  33607. 

A.  Donald  J.  Kaniewski.  905  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Laborers'  International  Union  of  North 
America.  AFL-CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW., 
Washingtixi.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5r747.49.    E.  (9)  $199.40. 

A.  Chartes  W.  Karcher,  Room  850,  Mid- 
land Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115.     ' 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Fred  G.  Karem,  Shuffett,  Kenton, 
Curry  &  Harem,  109  North  Mill  Street- Lex- 
ington, Ki  40507-1158. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co.,  1500  East  Tropi- 
cana  Avenue  Suite  216,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89109. 

D.  (6)  $3|)0. 

A.  Josepn  E.  Karth,  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  Archar,  Daniels,  Midland  Co.,  Decatur, 
111.  1 

D.  (6)  $31000. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Karth,  102  West  Boca  Raton 
Road,  Pholenix.  Ariz.  85023. 

B.  KBS  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite,  4400,  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 
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D.  (6)  $128.33p.    E.  (9)  $753.47. 

A.  Maryann  M.  Kaswell,  Suite  1200,  1300 
North  17th  Strict  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
Suite  1200,  130|D  North  17th  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $417.19. 


A.  Patricia  L.  Katson,  905  St.  Stephens 
Road,  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  Liberty  LQbby.  Inc..  300  Independence 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Lawrence 
Systems.  8283 
Va.  22102. 

B.  SatelUte 
Greensboro  Di 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 


W.  Katz,  Satellite  Business 
Greenboro  Drive.   McLean. 


Business  Systems, 
ic.  McLean,  Va.  22102. 
E.  (9)  $10. 


8283 


A.  Unda  E.  Katz,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  DJC.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Blectric  Institute  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $964.29i    E.  (9)  $569.81. 

A.  Kaye,  Scboler,  Fierman,  Hays  St  Han- 
dler, 1575  I  St^t  NW.,  Suite  1150,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20f05. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co.  2030  Dow  Center. 
Midland.  Mich.  48640. 

E.  (9)  $325.50« 
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Sell  oler. 


Stieeet 


A.  Kaye. 
dler.  1575  I 
ington.  D.C.  20*05 

B.  Elsevier 
chiestratt  55- 
tervaart.  THE 

E.  (9)  $2,150. 


Silence 


Publishers.  BV.  Overs- 
1061  NH— Amsterdam.  Slo- 
llETHERLANDS. 


-5", 


A.  Richard 
Avenue  NW.. 
20036       

B.  ANHEUI 
INC..  One 


Keating,  1211  Connecticut 
finite  502,  Washington,  D.C. 


Busch 


9ER-BUSCH     COMPANIES, 
Place,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63118. 


A.  William 
NW 

B.  National 
P.O.  Box  28328 

D.  (6)  $25 


Keating.  725  15th  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

ijrain  and  P^d  Association. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Howard 
Street.  Suite 

B.  Superior 
Street.  Suite 

E.  (9)  $300. 


A.  Teresa  A. 
Washington  D. 

B.  League  of 
States.  1730  1 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,004. 


Fierman.  Hays  &  Han- 
NW..  Suite  1150.  Wash- 


$ 


Keck,   555   South   Flower 
,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 
Oil   Co.,   555   South   Flower 
.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 


4';  50 


4150, 


Keefe.  1730  M  Street  NW., 
C.  20036. 
Women  Voters  of  the  United 

:   Street  NW..   Washington 

E.  (9)  $3. 


A.  David  A.  ]  Ceene.  919  Prince  Street.  Al- 
exandria. Va.  2  i314. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  JNW..  Suite  600.  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.(9)10. 

A.  Keith  d.  Keeney.  Calorie  Control 
CouncU.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  SOO-D.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robe  rt  H.  Kellen  Co.  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwood])  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Altanta, 
Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $70. 

A.  Robert  C.  Keeney.  United  Fresh  Fruit 
and  Vegetable  Association,  727  North  Wash- 
ington Street, .  Llexandria.  Va.  22314. 


B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 727  North  Washington  Street.  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $927.34.    E.  (9)  $143.4.1. 

A.  Keiki  Kehoe.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen,  Calorie  Control 
Coucil.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500-D.  Atlanta,  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co.,  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $180. 

A.  Candace  Keller,  624  9th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  624  9th  Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,271. 

A.  Keller  and  Heckman,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Advertising  Assocation  Inter- 
national, 1404  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Irving, 
Tex.  75062. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  John  G.  Keller.  1899  L  Street.  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
ics.  New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $150.26. 

A.  John  B.  Kelley.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Avco  Corp..  1275  King  Street.  Green- 
wich. Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Ty  Kelley.  National  Association  of 
Chan  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O  Box  1417-D49. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Stephen  S.  Kellner.  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $514.92.    E.  (9)  $90.36. 

A.  Brian  F.  Kelly.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Kelly  III.  Satellite  Television 
Corp..  1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Communications  Satellite  Corp..  950 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $498.99. 

A.  Harold  V.  Kelly,  1101  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp.,  Republic  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Michael  J.  KeUy.  Foley.  Lardner.  Holla- 
baugh St  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hollabaugh  Sc  Jacobs 
(for  National  Gypsum  Co..  N  1775  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Mark  L.  Kemmer,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    (9)  $1,564.25. 

A.  F.  Ann  Kenkel,  1202  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  340,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  St 
Welfare  Plans,  Inc.,  1201  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  340,  Washington,  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $1,750. 

A.  Joseph  W.  Kennebeck,  475  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suite  2450.  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard.  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Michael  E.  Kennedy,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  F.  Kennedy.  Fairfield.  Conn. 
06431. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Fairfield.  Conn. 
06431. 

A.  Jeremiah  J.  Kenney,  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1100  15th  Street  NW.  (12th  floor), 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Old  Ridgebury 
Road.  Danbury,  Conn.  06817. 

A.  Peter  B.  Kenney,  National  Broadcast- 
ing Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,050.    E.(9)$426. 

A.  Brendan  Kenny,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America,  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent,  Kent  St  O'Connor, 
Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association,  211 
North  LaSaUe  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,191.25    E.  (9)  $1,270.66 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent,  Kent  &  O'Connor, 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association. 
1165  North  Clark.  Chicago.  lU..  60616. 

D.  (6)  $1,030.    E.  (9)  $315.14. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent,  Kent  St  O'Connor 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  Association.  500 
West  16th  Street.  P.O.  Box  1945.  Austin. 
Tex.  78767. 

D.  (6)  $425.    E.  (9)  $295.57. 

A.  Jonathan  H.  Kent.  Kent  St  O'Connor, 
Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America.  7602  Lee 
Highway.  Suite  III.  Chattanooga.  Tenn. 
37421. 

D.  (6)  $655.    E.  (9)  $216.50 

A.  Paul  A.  Kerschner.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20049. 


B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $680.77.    E.  (9)  $100.35. 

A.  Frederick  A.  Kessinger,  1201  Fourth 
Street  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20025. 

B.  Animal  Health  Institute,  Box  1417-D50, 
Alexandria,  Va.  22313. 

A.  Earline  A.  Keyser,  7352  Lee  Highway, 
FaUs  Church,  Va.  22046. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  W.  Kieman,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  S.  Kies.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Maryann  Kilduff.  923  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $275.58. 

A.  RoberU  D.  Kimball,  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp.,  401  North  Lake 
Street,  Neenah,  Wis.  54956. 

E.  (9)  $785.18. 

A.  Richard  H.  Kimberly,  Kimberly-Clark 
Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2200. 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  401  North  Lake 
Street.  Neenah.  Wis.  54956. 

D.  (6)  $433.86.    E.  (9)  $785.18. 

A.  Gene  Kimmelman,  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Congress  Watch.  215  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Charles  L.  King.  American  Council  of 
Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $160. 

A.  G.  Jack  King.  US  Air,  Inc.,  Washington 
National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  US  Air,  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port, Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  King  St  Spalding.  1915  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $25,932.82. 

A.  W.  RusseU  King.  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Freeport-McMoRan  Inc..  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $105.45. 

A.  Janie  A.  Kinney.  Blum  St  Nash,  lOIS 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Twin  Coasts  Newpaper.  Inc.  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  Wall  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Kirby  &  OUlick.  Suite  303,  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Bus  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  308,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)$15. 

A.  Kirby  A  GUUck.  Suite  303,  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)14.856.    E.  (9)181. 

A.  Kirby  <b  Gillick.  Suite  303,  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  604.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,875.    E.  (9)  $95.76. 

A.  Kirby  &  Oilllck,  Suite  303,  600  Mary- 
land Avenue  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association.  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,266.    E.(9)$73. 

A.  Carol  Kirchner.  4598A  Southwest 
Caldew,  Portland,  Oreg.  97219. 

B.  Friends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  519 
Southwest  Third.  Room  303,  Portland, 
Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)$690.    E.  (9)$141. 

A.  John  R.  Kirk,  Bingham.  Dana  & 
Gould.  100  Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Kirkland  Sc  Ellis,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. 11600  Suiuise  Valley  Drive,  Reston, 
Va.  33090. 

D.  (6)  $230. 

A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lockhart,  Hill,  Christo- 
pher A  Phillips,  1900  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Columbia  Pictures  Industries,  Inc.,  711 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

E.  (9)  $780. 

A.  Kirkpatrick.  Lockhart.  HIU.  ChrUto- 
pher  <b  Phillips,  1900  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington  D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lockhart,  Hill,  Christo- 
pher A  PhllllpB,  1900  M  Street  NW.,  Suite 
800.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SEARCH  Group,  Inc.,  925  Secret  River 
Drive.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95831. 

A.  Kirkpatrick.  Lockhart.  Hill,  Christo- 
pher A  Phillips.  1900  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Southeni  Shipbuilding  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1089.  SlideU.  La.  70458. 

A.  Sally  Ann  Kirkpatrick.  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago,  m.  60606. 

D.  (6)$588.    E.  (9)  $124.20. 

A.  Klrlin.  Campbell  &  Keating.  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  of  European  and  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners  Association,  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe,  London,  EC3A  SET  England. 


D.  (6)  $  14,800.    E.  (9)  $486.33. 


A.   Roi^ald 
Porter 

B. 
Creek,  Mich. 


St  -eet 
KeD  )gg 


A.  Ral^h 
Suite  700, 

B.  International 
NW. 

D.  (6) 


.Suite 
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A.   Kitlas,   Kellogg   Co. 

Battle  Oeek,  Mich.  49016. 
Co.,  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
49016. 


W.  Kittle,   1620  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
000.    E.  (9)  $6,000 


A.  Saul  B.  Klaman,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  200  Park  Avenue. 
New  York  10166. 

B.  Natianal  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  2^0  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166.       I 

D.  (6)  $1,969.22. 


A.  Cat 
HoUabai 
Avenue 
20006. 

B.  Ph 
1311  Noi 
Fla.  33601 


rine  B.  Klarfeld,  Foley,  Lardner, 
h  &  Jacobs,   1775  Pennsylvania 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C. 

phate  Rock  Export  Association, 
West  Shore  Boulevard,  Tampa, 


A.  Richard  P.  Kleeman,  Association  of 
American  Publishers,  2005  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
Inc.,  20015  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washingtton,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Klln( ,  Knopf  St  Wojdak,  Inc.,  Ill  SUte 
Street,  H(  rrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  Hahaemann  Medical  College  &  Hospi- 
tal. 230  North  Broad  Street,  Philadelphia, 
Pa.  19102^ 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,055.12. 

A.  Kline.  Knopf  St  Wojdak,  Inc.,  Ill  SUte 
Street,  Hgrrisburg.  Pa.  17101. 

B.  The  Medical  College  of  Pennsylvania, 
3300  Henry  Avenue,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19129. 

D.  (6)$l00    E.  (9)  $758.35. 


A.  Klini 
Street,  Hi  rrisburg, 

B.St. 
5th  Street 
phla.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $1 


Knopf  St  Wojdak.  Inc.,  Ill  State 
Pa.  17101. 
Cjirlstopher's  Hospital  for  Children, 
and   Lehigh   Avenue,   Philadel- 
(9133. 
,000    E.  (9)  $1,382.61 


A.  RlcUard 
Avenue 

B. 
Gas 
SE.,  Washington, 

D.  (6)  $' 


A.   Kline,   650  Independence 
,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
Council  of  Active  Independent  Oil  St 
650  Independence  Avenue 
,  D.C.  20003. 
629. 


!S  S. 


Pro<  ucers. 


A.  WilMam  J.  Klinefelter,  United  Steel- 
workers  (f  America,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Unltfed  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $1,520.06. 

A.  John  J.  Klocko  III,  1701  Peimsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.:du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co.,  Inc., 
1007  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $|08. 

A.  Pete*  E.  Knight,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Natlpnal  Association  of  Realtors,  430 
North  Mit:higan  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611, 
777  14th;  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $  ,875.    E.  (9)  $201.37. 

A.  Dan  el  F.  Knise,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washingtbn.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America, ,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C. 


A.  Keith  R.  Knoblock,  1920  N  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $250.  I  E.  (9)  $28.07. 

A.  Mary  <J.  Knopke,  P.O.  Box  53369, 
Temple  Heights  SUtion,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

B.  The  American  Humane  Association, 
9725  East  Hampden,  E>enver,  Colo.  80231. 

D.  (6)  $7,833.33.    E.  (9)  $900. 

A.  John  C.  Knott,  Burlington  Northern 
Railroad  Col  6800  Powderhouse  Road, 
Cheyenne,  Wj  o.  82009. 

B.  BurlingU  n  Northern  Railroad  Co.,  176 
East  Fifth  Sti  eet,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55101. 

A.  C.  Neal  Knox,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National, Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  ^land  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2003 

D.  (6)  $1,57S 

A.  Ruth  E.  ^obell,  1012  14th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 
erative  Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo. 
80251,  1012  ijlth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,69]L09.    E.  (9)  $158.63. 

A.  Thomas jO.  Kobus,  Natiortal  Parking 
Association,  2JD00  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National!  Parking  Association,  2000  K 
Street  NW.,  Buite  350,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,937.47. 

A.  Bradley  R.  Koch,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $135.fl0. 
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W.    Koch,    1010    Wisconsin 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  George 
Avenue  NW., 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington,  t>.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)$60. 

A.  Stanley  B.  Kolbe,  Jr.,  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Washin^n,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  New  Yoi-k  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006.      ! 

D.  (6)  $3,00<]|.    E.  (9)$573. 

A.  Michael  S.  Koleda,  National  Council  on 
Synthetic  Fuels  Production,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  960.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  on  Synthetic  P^iels 
Production,  1^75  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  960, 
Washington,  i>.C.  20006. 

A.  Stephen  Koplan,  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Americai^  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,616.    E.  (9)  $296.66. 

A.  Eugene  R  Kopp.  1120  20th  Street  NW., 
Suite  600  S,  Washington,  D.C.  20036-3446. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.y.  10154-0137. 

D.  (6)  $1,25(1. 

A.  Steven  li  Kopperud,  1701  North  Fort 
Myer  Drive,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


B.  American  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
Uon.  1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Arling- 
ton. Va.  33309. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Horace  R.  Komegay,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute,  Inc.,  1875  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$6S0.    E.  (9)  $36.50. 

A.  Peter  H.  Kostmayer,  1825  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  John  Adams  Associates,  1825  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $705.55.    E.  (9)  $405.55. 

A  Kenneth  S.  Kovack,  United  Steelwork- 
ers of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  Five 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,520.06. 

A.  Jeanne  P.  Kowalski,  Southern  Pacific 
Communications  Co.,  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,449.    E.  (9)  $298.59. 

A  E.  J.  Krabacher,  Cincinnati  MUacron, 
Inc.,  4701  Marburg  Avenue,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio  45209. 

B.  Cincinnati  MUacron,  Inc.,  4701  Mar- 
burg Avenue,  Cinciimati,  Ohio  45209. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)$595. 

A  Myllo  S.  Kraja,  Washington  Office, 
1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $10,338.    E.  (9)  $476.50. 

A.  Amos  Kramer,  Kansas  Petroleum 
Council,  1414  Merchants  Bank  Bldg.,  8th  St 
Jackson  Streets,  Topeka,  Kans.  66612. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Raymond  R.  Krause,  TRW  Inc.,  Suite 
2700,  1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Krelder,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors, 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  The  Kroger  Co.,  1014  Vine  Street,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

E.  (9)  $7,282.03. 

A.  James  S.  Krzyminski,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $762.09. 

A.  Lloyd  R.  Kuhn,  Aerospace  Industries 
Association,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1725  DeSales  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,272. 

A.  Thomas  R.  Kuhn,  410  First  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


D.  (6)  $4,062.51.    E.  (9)  $195.16. 

A.  Judith  Kunofsky,  Sierra  Club,  530 
Bush  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94108. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,880.25.    E.  (9)  $1,243.99. 

A.  Ester  Kurz.  444  North  (Capitol  Street 
NW.,  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $8,333.30. 

A.  E.  J.  Kushan.  Southern  Pacific  Com- 
munications Co..  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communications  Co., 
1828  L  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $22,103.02. 

A.  Kutak  Rock  St  Huie,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hayes,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1447,  Port 
Arthur,  Tex.  77640. 

E.  (9)  $14.16. 

A.  Kwajaleln  Atoll  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5220, 
Kwajalein,  Ebeye,  Marshall  Islands  96970. 
E.  (9)  $7,524. 

A.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $7,873.    E.  (9)  $7,829. 

A.  Laborers'  International  Union,  AFL- 
CIO,  905  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $19,453.19. 

A.  Phillip  Ray  Lackey,  823  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Masoiu^  Institute,  823 
15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,571. 

A.  John  D.  Lacopo,  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  Office  of  Government  Af- 
fairs, 229  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $184.    E.  (9)  $92.33. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ladlg,  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott 
Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $2,020.85. 

A.  Walter  B.  Laesslg,  1115  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  6,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc..  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,505.    E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Sandra  L.  LaFevre,  Nationwide  Insur- 
ance Co..  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  1  Nation- 
wide Plaza,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Sarah  M.  Laird,  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,169.    E.  (9)  $112. 

A.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feUer  BuUding,  aeveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  Robert  Lamb,  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  DC.  20037. 


B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $206. 

A.  David  F.  Lambert  in.  Automotive  Oc- 
cupant Protection  Association,  2001  Jeff 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  1101,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  Automotive  Occupant  Protection  Asso- 
ciation, 2001  Jeff  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
1101,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $8,750. 

A.  David  R.  Lambert,  American  Seed 
Trade  Association,  1030  15th  Street  NW., 
Suite  964.  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  964,  Washington 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Lamon,  Elrod  St  Harkleroad,  P.C,  339 
Peachtree  Street  NE.,  Suite  2500,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30043. 

B.  National  Association  of  Pension  Con- 
sultants and  Administrators,  Inc.,  Three 
Piedmont  Center,  Suite  300,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30305. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Landis,  Cohen,  Singman  and  Rauh, 
1019  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Composers.  Au- 
thors and  Publishers,  One  Lincoln  Plaza, 
6th  Floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Landis,  Cohen,  Singman  and  Rauh, 
1019  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036 

B.  Council  of  Oeative  Artists,  Libraries 
and  Museums,  250  West  57th  Street,  Suite 
626,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Landis,  Cohen,  Singman  and  Rauh, 
1019  19th  Street  NW.,  No.  500.  Washington, 
DC.  20036 

B.  NFL  Players  Association,  1300  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson,  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  400  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  City  of  Baltimore.  250  City  Hall,  Balti- 
more, Md.  21202. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$700. 

A.  Lane  and  Edson.  P.C,  1800  M  Street 
NW..  400  South,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Council  for  Rural  Housing  and  Devel- 
opment, 1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$600. 

A.  Laurence  F.  Lane,  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770, 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,352.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Karl  S.  Landstrom,  510  North  Edison 
Street.  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  Geothermal  Resources  International, 
Inc.,  545  Middlefield  Road,  Menlo  Park, 
Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $7. 

A.  Lanier  St  Co.,  Inc.,  1900  M  Street  ^fW., 
Suite  320.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America, 
1900  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  320,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $6,900. 
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A.  R.  Josh  Lanier.  1900  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320.  Washington.  O.C.  20036. 

B.  Lanier  A  Co..  Inc..  1900  M  Street  NW.. 
Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C.  20036.  (for 
Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America.  1900 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  320.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036). 

D.  (6)  $4,500, 

A.  Robip  W.  Lanier.  National  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  RetaU  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)  1100.    E.  (9)$fr. 

A.  Wayne  R.  LaPlerre.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,126.    E.  (9)  $470.70. 

A.  Clifford  C.  LaPlante.  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washlngtion,  D.C. 

B.  Oenerml  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Michael  J.  Lashbrook.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $925. 

A.  LaSalle  National  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago.  IlL  60690. 

A.  Latham.  Watkins  tt  Hills.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  1200.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUshire  Terrace  Cooperative  Housing 
Corp..  10375  Wilshlre  Boulevard.  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $125.53. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Lattanzio.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)  $750. 

A.  Kathryn  M.  Lavriha.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States,  1730  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $2,532.    E.  (9)$73. 

A.  George  H.  Lawrence.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $415. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence.  Jr.,  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects,  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  John  Henry  Leach  II,  P.O.  Box  11125. 
SanU  Ana,  Calif.  92711. 

B.  Let  the  People  be  Heard  Committee, 
P.O.  Box  11125.  Santa.  Ana.  Calif.  92711. 

A.  Lead-Zinc  Producers  Committee.  120 
Broadway,  Room  3415.  Attention  E.  R. 
Bergin.  New  York.  N.Y.  10271. 


D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $12,796.72. 

A.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1T30  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  2003, 

D.  (6)  $|8.634.    E.  (9)  $27,634. 

A.  Leag^ie  to  Save  Lake  Tahoe,  2197  Lake 
Tahoe  B<>ulevard.  P.O.  Box  10110.  South 
Lake  Taltte,  Calif.  95731. 

D.  (6)  $  1,000. 


D.  (6)  $6,000     E.  (9)  $134.48. 


A.  Leighton 
Buckley,  203: 
Washington,  i 

B.  General 
NW 

D.  (6)  $1,473^63 


A.  Joht  I.  Le  Berre,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Washlngi  on,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chenical  Corp.  900- 17th  Street  NW.. 
Washlngi  on.  D.C.  20006. 

D.(6)$IS5.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Keriey  LeBoeuf.  National  Association 
of  Convenience  Stores,  Three  Skyline  Place, 
Suite  809;  5201  Leesburg  Pike,  Palls  Church, 

Va.  22044 

B.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Store,  Three  Skyline  Place.  Suite  809,  5201 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  LeB^uf.  Lamb,  Leiby  St,  MacRae.  140 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005;  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.      I 

B.  Un<  erwriters  at  Lloyd's.  London  c/o 
Wm.  G.Hockensmith.  409  McClure  Build- 
ing.. Frafkforl.  Ky.  40601;  c/o  John  Smith: 
Lord.  BLsell  St  Brook.  115  South  LaSalle 
Street.  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Am*  Hall  LeClalr.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washing|on.  D.C.  20062. 

3er  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
1 615   H   Street   NW..   Washington. 


May  27,  1982 


Conklln.  Lemov.  Jacobs,  and 
M  Street  NW..  Suite   800. 
.C.  20036. 

Atomic  Co,   2021   K  Street 
Washinilton.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,279.86 


A.  Lelghtoni  Conklln.  Lemov.  and  Jacobs. 
Cht..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  26036. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc..  1010  Wi^nsin  Avenue  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  ]>.C.  20007. 


A.  Leighton, 
Buckley.  2033 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kaiser 
17th  Street 


Conldin.  Lemov.  Jacobs,  and 
M  Street  NW..  Washington. 


i\i 


NW. 


luminum  Chemical  Co..  900 
.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


May  27,  1982 
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B 

States. 
D.C.  20042 
D.  {6)  f700.    E.  (9)  $47.60. 

A.  David  A.  Lef  f ,  Joint  Maritime  Congress. 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

Joilit   Maritime   Congress,   444   North 
I  ttreet  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 


B. 
Capitol 
D.C.  200$  1. 

D.  (6)  I  3,605.40. 


A.  Carbline  MiUs  LeGette,  215  Pennsylva- 
nia Aven  ue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Con  gress  Watch,  215  Pennsylvania  SE., 
Washini  ton,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  13.500. 

A.  Leighton,  Conldin,  Lemov,  Jacobs,  and 
BuckleyJ  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washin^on,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  An^rican  Express  Co.,  1730  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leli  [hton,  Conklln,  Lemov.  and  Jacobs, 
Chtd.,  a  133  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington. 1  >.C.  20036. 

B.  Th !  Clorox  Co.,  1221  Broadway,  Oak- 
land, Ca  lif.  94612. 


A.  Leighton.  Conklln.  Lemov.  Jacobs,  and 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20<»6. 

B.  Federation  of  Apparel  Manufacturers, 
450  Sevinth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)B2.774.50.    E.  (9)  $3,685.70 

A.  Le%hton,  Conklln.  Lemov,  Jacobs,  and 
Buckle%  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20436. 

B.  Fiieman's  Fund  American  Life  Insur- 
ance Ca,  1600  Los  Gamos  Road.  San  Rafael. 
Calif.  94911. 

D.  (6)j$l,403.50.    E.  (9)  $1,198.53 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln.  Lemov.  Jacobs,  and 
Buckley,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Prfd  Pranzla,  John  G.  Pranzia,  Joseph 
S.  Frai^da,  Post  Office  Box  789,  Ceres.  Calif. 


A.  LeightonL  Conklln.  Lemov,  Jacobs,  and 
Buckley,  Chtd.,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite 
800,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kamehameh  Schools/Bemlce  P. 
Bishop  Estati,  567  South  King  Street  P.O. 
Box  3466.  Honolulu.  Hawaii  96801. 

D.  (6)  $16,514.    E.  (9)  $1,534. 

A.  Leighton.  Conldin',  Lemov,  Jacobs,  and 
Buckley,  2038  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington.  t>.C.  20036. 

B.  Mutual  Savings  Central  Fund.  Inc..  50 
Congress  Street  Boston,  Mass.  02109. 

D.  (6)  $1,00$.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklln.  Lemov.  Jacobs  & 
Buckley.  203$  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.     I 

B.  NationaJJ  Bulk  Vendors  Association,  125 
South  La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $3.71^.75.    E.  (9)  $3,120.28. 

A.  Leightt^.  ConlUin,  Lemov  St  Jacobs, 
Chtd.,  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  918  16tl^  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Leighton.  Conklln.  Lemov  Si,  Jacobs, 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.^0036. 

B.  Professiinal  Air  Traffic  Controllers  Or- 
ganization, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Washlngton.|D.C.  20001. 

A.  Leightob.  Conklln.  Lemov,  Jacobs  & 
Buckley,  20$3  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Savings  Bank  Association  of  Massachu- 
setts, 50  Congress  Street.  Boston.  Mass. 
02109.  J 

D.  (6)  $2.0<|0.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklln,  Lemov  Sz.  Jacobs. 
Chtd.,  2033  11  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  b0036. 

B.  Turner  Broadcasting  System.  Inc..  1018 
West  Peachiree  Street  NW..  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30309.  T 

A.  Leightin.  Conklln.  Lemov  St  Jacobs, 
Chtd..  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  800,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.J20036. 

B.  Whey  iProducts  Institute,  130  North 
Franklin  StBeet.  Chicago,  111.  60605. 


L.    Leitzlnger,    900    Fourth 
,  Wash.  98164. 
Simpsbn    Timber    Co.,    900    Fourth 
Wash.  98164. 


Seattle, 


A.    Josepl  1 
Avenue 

B. 
Avenue, 

E.  (9)  $3. 


Sea  ttle 
4  1. 


A.  Lynette  B.  Lenard.  Dow  Chemical  Co., 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  700  South.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland,  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$125.    E.  (9)  $62.50. 

A.  Betty  Jane  Leonard,  UNIFI,  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  21368,  Greensboro,  N.C.  27420. 

B.  UNIFI.  Inc..  7201  West  Friendly 
Avenue.  Greensboro,  N.C.  27410. 

D.  (6)  $2,036.30.    E.  (9)  $442.96. 

A.  Earl  T.  Leonard,  Jr.,  The  Coca-Cola 
Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734,  AtlanU.  Ga.  30301. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Drawer  1734, 
Atlanta.  Ga.  30301. 

D.  (6)  $191.    E.  (9)  $306.16. 

A.  Lloyd  J.  Leonard.  League  of  Women 
Voters  of  the  United  States.  1730  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  League  of  Women  Voters  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1730  M  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,111.    E.  (9)$28. 

A.  Charles  Leppert.  Jr..  The  Procter  St 
Gamble  Manufacturing  Co.,  1801  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  230.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &  Gamble  Co..  301  East 
Sixth  Street.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $104. 

A.  Richard  L.  Lesher.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  LeSourd.  Patten,  Fleming,  Hartung  St 
Emory,  3900  Seattle-First  National  Bank 
Building.  Seattle,  Wash.  98154. 

B.  General  Teamsters  Local  959,  SUte  of 
Alaska.  P.O.  Box  2092,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99510. 

D.  (6)  $75. 

A.  Dale  Lestina,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation. 1201  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,239.20.    E.  (9)  $376.72. 

A.  Ernest  M.  LeSueur.  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America.  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica. 1100  Carr  Road.  Wilmington,  E>el.  19899. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Letomey.  National  Educa- 
tion Association.  220  Forbes  Road,  Suite  3, 
Braintree.  Mass.  02184. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$953.    E.  (9)$107. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AIRCO.  Inc.,  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road, 
Montvale.  N.J.  07645. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electric  Power  Service  Corp.. 
2  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boston  Edison  Co.,  800  Boylston  Street. 
Boston,  Mass.  02199. 

E.(9)$ll. 


A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St,  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  RoundUble,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$855.    E.  (9)  $6.88. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co.,  One  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.,  4  Irving  Place.  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Gas  Turbine  Divi- 
sion. One  River  Road.  Building  500.  Room 
228.  Schenectady.  N.Y.  12345. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  Si  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Holy  Cross  Hospital.  15031  Rinaldi 
Street,  Mission  Hills.  Calif.  91345. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Supermarket 
Shoppers.  591  Middle  Neck  Road,  Great 
Neck.  N.Y.  11023. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penhelmer,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Community  Hospi- 
tals, 1735  I  Street  NW..  Suite  710.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  Si  Op- 
penhelmer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  TOSCO.  Inc.,  1877  Broadway.  Boulder. 
Colo.  80320. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Upper  Humboldt  River  Water  Users  As- 
sociation; Wilson,  Wilson  St  Barrows.  Box 
380.  Elko.  Nev.  89801. 

A.  Samuel  R.  Levering,  U.S.  Committee 
for  the  Oceans.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  U.S.  Committee  for  the  Oceans.  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
American  Railroad  Building,  Washington, 
D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Morris  J.  Levin,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  701.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Local  Newspaper  Associa- 
tion. 1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  701.  Wash- 
ington. D.C  20036. 


A.  Barbara  W.  Levine.  American  Public 
Health  Association.  1015  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association. 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $634.50.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  Harry  LeVlne.  Jr..  General  Electric  Co., 
777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Roger  N.  Levy.  Independent  Insurance 
Agents  of  America.  Inc.,  1120  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America.  Inc..  100  Church  Street.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10007. 

D.  (6)  $13,461.56. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis.  APGA.  5203  Leesburg 
Pike.  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  St  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  No.  400.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $214. 

A.  David  Lewis.  American  Optometric  As- 
sociation. 600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.,  Suite 
400,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association.  395 
Orchard  Street.  Antioch.  111.  60002. 

D.  (6)  $59.60.    E.  (9)  $101.30. 

A.  E.  David  Lewis.  Society  of  American 
Wood  Preservers,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard. 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Society  of  American  Wood  Preservers. 
Inc.,  1401  Wilson  Boulevard,  ArUngton,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $115.    E.  (9)  $250. 

A.  Michael  R.  Lewis,  International  Long- 
shoremen's Si  Warehousemen's  Union,  1133 
15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  640.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  &  Ware- 
housemen's Union.  1188  Pranltlin  Street. 
San  Francisco.  Calif.  94109. 

D.  (6)  $8,729.    E.  (9)  $1,512.06 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  Hanover  Corp.,  350 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis.  Suite  300.  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Bank  of  Detroit.  P.O.  Box  1 16, 
Detroit,  Mich.  48232. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Stuart  A.  Lewis,  Suite  300,  1919  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Seattle  First  National  Bank.  P.O.  Box 
3586,  Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  John  F.  Leyden.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment. AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  308.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,058.26 

A.  Wm.  J.  LhoU.  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton,  Ohio  44702. 

B.  Ohio  Power  Co.,  301  Cleveland  Avenue 
SW.,  Canton.  Ohio  44702. 

D.  (6)  $1,534.40.    E.  (0)  $1,473.60. 
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A.  James  B.  Liberman.  Debevoise  &  Liber- 
man.  26  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Public  Service  ESectric  &  Gas  Co.,  80 
Parle  Place.  Newark.  NJ.  07101. 

A.  Herbert  Llebenson,  National  Small 
Business  Association.  1004  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

O.  (6)  $S.625. 

A.  Herbert  Uebenson,  Small  Business  Leg- 
IsUUve  CouncU.  1604  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Small  Business  Legislative  Council, 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  C.  Lienesch.  238  10th  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. 1701  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $790.50.    E.  (9)  $42.45. 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukls.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  &  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  (for  Canaveral  Port  Authority, 
P.O.  Box  267.  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.  32920.) 

A.  Sylvester  Ugsukis.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  A  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.  (for  City  of  Miami,  Miami,  Fla.) 

A.  Sylvester  Ugsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  A  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036  (for  Dade  County,  Miami,  Fla.) 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffman,  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims  & 
Sawlcki,  215  East  Central  Boulevard  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  &  De- 
velopment Corp.,  1414  Collins  Avenue  Lake- 
land. Fla.  33801.) 

A.  Sylvester  LigsukiB.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  A  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036  (for  Hobbs  Construction  &  De- 
velop. Co.,  Inc..  3711  North  Highway  231, 
Panama  City,  Fla.  32401.) 

A.  LUllck  McHoae  A  Charles.  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle,  Inc.,  1500  South  Tower. 
PennzoU  Place.  Houston.  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $21,000 

A.  Edward  J.  Lincoln.  1000  Coimecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Kathleen  M.  Linehan.  Gulf  Oil  Corp.. 
1035  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15330. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Linton.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc., 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6) $425. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Lisk.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  30036. 


B 

Street 
D.  (6) 


B.  Nati>nal  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rh<de  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $^7.50. 

A.  Rob^  Litschert,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washingi  on,  D.C.  20036. 

Edilon   Electric   Institute,    1111    19th 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
10.    E.  (9)  $383.21. 


$  136. 


A.  Bar>ara   A.    Uttle,    1155    15th   Street 
NW.,  Suil  e  611.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ethfl  Corp.    1155    15th   Street   NW., 
Suite  Oil!  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $  l.OOO. 


A.  Chailes 
land  Ave  lue 
D.C.  2003  I 

B.  UB/, 
Suite  603 

D. (6) $  I 


B.  Little,  UBA,  Inc.,  600  Mary- 
SW..  Suite  603,  Washington, 


Inc.,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 
,000. 


A.  WUl  am  F.  Uttle.  Ford  Motor  Co..  815 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Ford 
D.  (6) 


Motor  Co.,  Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 
.50.    E.  (9)  $504.20. 


$162 


A.  Roy  Uttlefield,  1343  L  Street  NW., 
Washingi  on,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Natl  >nal  Tire  Dealers  and  Retreaders 
Associati(  in.  Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, Die  20005. 

D.  (6)$«,500.    E.  (9)$180. 

A.  Dav4]  A.  Utvin.  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  310l  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  iCleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)$^00.    E.  (9)  $47.50. 

A.  E.  F  Uvaudais,  Jr.,  Atlantic  Richfield 
Co.,  13311  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washingi  on,  D.C  20036. 

Atlantic    Richfield    Co.,    515    South 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 


B. 
F16wer  1 
D.  (6) I 


Street. 
$180. 


A.  Uv< 
East  An^our 
64111. 

E.  (9)  $1,037.54 


A.  H. 
Co.,  777 
20005-3219 

B. 
NW. 


Gen  eral 


tock  Marketing  Association,  301 
Boulevard,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 


Richard  Uoyd,  Jr.,  General  Electric 
1  4th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


Electric  Co..  777  14th  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20005-3299. 


A.  Jim  Uoyd,  P.O.  Box  943,  3240  White- 
birth  Drive.  West  Covlna,  Calif.  91793. 

B.  Co^unuter  Airlines  Association  of 
America,!  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $B,000.    E.  (9)  $1391.94. 

A.  Lob41.  Novins  A  Lamont,  1523  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Generic  Pharmaceutical  Industry  Asso- 
ciation, ^  Third  Avenue,  New  Yorlt,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  1^.305.    E.  (9)  $449.20. 

A.  Leslie  Loble.  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, lie  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Slreet  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  t^.267.63.    E.  (9)  $152.70. 

A.  Charles  H.  Lockwood  II,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  ijic,  300  New  Center  Building,  De- 
troit. Midh.  48202. 

B.  Mott>r  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  BbUding.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 


D.  (6)  $3.04( 
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E.  (9)  $2,661. 


A.  Harold  E|.  Loden.  American  Seed  Trade 
Association.  i030  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
964,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Americah  Seed  Trade  Association,  1030 
15th  Street  KW.,  Suite  964,  Washington, 
D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,C 


A.  Robert 
ster,  1920  N 
20036. 

B.  State  of . 
Resources, 
Alaska  99811. 

D.  (6)  $900. 


Loeffler,  Morrison  A  Foer- 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

laska.  Department  of  Natural 
ich  M,  State  Capitol,  Jtmeau, 


Loeffler.  Morrison  A  Von- 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Robert 
ster,  1920  N 
20036. 

B.  State  of  Alaska.  Department  of  Natural 
Resources,  PQuch  M,  State  Capitol,  Juneau, 
Alaska  99811.1 

D.  (6)  $900. 


I  of  Sheldon  I.  London.  1725 
.  NW..  Suite  401.  Washington. 


A.  Law  Of f ij 
DeSales  Str 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Americaii  Hardware  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation, 931  North  Plum  Grove  Road, 
Schaumburg,  111.  60195.. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  W.  Long.  1920  N  Street 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American    Mining   Congress,    1920 
Street  NW..  ^f  ashington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3.90. 


NW., 


N 


D.  (6)  $120. 


A.  Thomas  IR.  Long.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,.  N.Y.  10171. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10171. 

D.  (6)  $500. 1  E.  (9)  $955.64. 

A.  John  H.  Lonnquist,  Jr..  ManviUe  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  214, 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 


B.  Manville 
Colo.  80217. 
D.  (6)  $100. 


A.  Loomis. 
K  Street  NW. 

B.  Associati 
2020  K  Street 


Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108.  Denver. 

E.  (9)  $100. 

Owen.  Fellman  A  Howe,  2020 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 
«  of  Bituminous  Contractors. 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  A  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Classroom  Publishers  Association.  2020 
K  Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Loomis.  bwen.  Fellman  A  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Industrial  Diamond  Association.  59 
East  Main  Stteet,  Moorestown,  N.J.  08057. 

A.  Loomis,  Owen,  Fellman  A  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Optical  Manufacturers  Association, 
1901  North  Ftort  Myer  Drive.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

A.  Loomis,  lOwen.  Fellman  A  Howe.  2020 
K  Street  NW  ,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Textile  iental  Services  Association  of 
America.  125(  I  Hallandale  Beach  Blvd.,  Hal- 
landale,  Fla. ;  3009. 


Loomis.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
[}.C.  20006. 

General  Contractors  of 
E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


Associated 
195  r 


A.  Susan  J 
Washington, 

B.  The 
America, 
DC.  20006 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$500. 
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A  Kenneth  T.  Lopatka.  Foley.  Hoag  A 
Eliot,  One  Post  Office  Square,  Boston 
Mass.  02109. 

B.  C&S  Wholesale  Grocers.  Inc.,  Ferry 
Road,  Brattleboro.  Vt.  05301. 

E.  (9)  $1,333.34. 

A.  Lord.  Day  A  Lord,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Bowater  North  America  Corp.,  1500 
East  Putnam  Avenue.  Old  Greenwich.  Conn. 
06870. 

D.  (6)  $1,456.87. 

A.  Lord.  Day  A  Lord.  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10166. 

A.  Philip  J.  Loree.  50  Broadway.  New 
Yoric.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $324.80 

A.  Robert  E.  Loach,  P.C,  1716  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue,  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Dredging  Co.,  P.O.  Box  190 
Camden.  N.J.  08101. 

D.  (6)  $17,500.    E.  (9)  $2,709.94. 

A.  Robert  E.  Losch.  P.C.  1716  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Pelican  Terminal  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  937, 
Melville.  N.Y.  11747  and  Port  of  Galveston, 
P.O.  Box  328,  Galveston,  Tex.  77550. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $2,057.82. 

A  David  S.  Lott.  Foley.  Lardner,  Holla- 
baugh  A  Jacobs.  1775  Peiuisylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Foley.  Lardner,  HoUabaugh  A  Jacobs. 
1775  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006  (for  NaUonal  Gypsum  Co.) 

A.  cnaudia  J.  Louis,  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  James  F.  Lovett.  Westlnghouse  Electric 
Corp..  1801  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

•  B.  Westlnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
bouse  Building,  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.(9)$200. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lovett,  1200  Northwestern 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

B.  Northwest  BancorporaUon.  1300  North- 
western Bank  BuUding.  Minne^wlis.  Minn. 
55480. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,075.80 

A.  Robert  C  Lower.  Alston.  Miller  A 
Oaines,  35  Broad  Street,  Suite  1300,  Atlan- 
ta, Ga.  30335. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  Ill 
60604. 

A  William  C  Lowery,  SheU  OU  Co.  1035 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A  Gerald  M.  Lowrie.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1130 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  DiC 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A  Donald  C  Lubick.  1776  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


B.  Talisman  Fund.  330  Washington  Street. 
Suite  610,  Marina  Del  Ray.  Calif..  90291. 

A.  Freddie  H.  Lucas,  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $285.94. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  McDermott, 
WiU  A  Emery,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  C:atholic  Press  Association.  119  North 
Park  Avenue,  RockvUle  Centre,  N.Y.  11570. 

A.  William  F.  Ludlam,  Sr.,  P.O.  Box  5282 
Virginia  Beach.  Va.  23455. 

B.  American  Revolution  Bicential  Ad.  U- 
censees  Association,  P.O.  Box  15,  Cocoa 
Beach,  Fla.  32931. 

E.  (9)  $363. 

A.  Randolph  C  Lumb.  IBM.  1801  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Business  Machines,  Old 
Orchard  Road,  Armonk,  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $117.50. 

A.  Lumbermen's  Mutual  Casualty  Co 
Long  Grove.  Dl.  60049. 

E.  (9)  $2,739. 

A.  MUton  F.  Lunch,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D  C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund.  United  Technologies 
Corp..  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  Building,  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101. 

D.  (6)  $13,975. 

A.  Lund  Levin  A  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  ControUed 
Shipping.  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $23.69. 

A.  Lund  Levin  A  O'Brien,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Product  UabUity  CouncU,  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue,  Suite  920,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30037. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $14.93. 

A.  Lund  Levin  A  O'Brien.  1635  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Pennsylvania  Power  A  Light  Co.,  Two 
North  Ninth  Street,  AUentown.  Pa.  18101. 

D.  (6)  $1,155.    E.  (9)  $76.07. 

A.  Edward  Lyle,  AUiance  to  Save  Energy, 
1935  K  Street  NW..  Suite  507,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1935  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  507.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Timothy  P.  Lynch.  American  Natxiral 
Resources,  1899  L  Street,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Natural  Resources.  1899  L 
Street.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

A.  Timothy  P.  Lynch.  Roadway  Express. 
Inc.,  1501  WUson  Boulevard.  Suite  910,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Roadway  Express.  Inc..  1501  WUson 
Boulevard.  Suite  910,  ArUngton,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.(9)$200. 

A.  James  Lyon,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Envirormiental  PoUcy  Center.  317 
PennsylvanU  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D  C 
20003. 

A.  William  T.  Lyons.  1747  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  CIBA-GEIGY  Corp.,  Ardsley,  N.Y. 
10502. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $3,821.30. 

A.  Joseph  Macaulay,  Sperry  Corp.,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washington,  DC 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Timothy  C  MacCarthy,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Inc.,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  BuUding,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $1,170. 

A.  Russell  MacCleery,  1343  L  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tire  Dealers  A  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc.,  1343  L  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Jack  A.  MacDonald,  National  CouncU 
of  Health  Centers,  2600  Virginia  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  1100,  Wasliington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Health  Centers. 
2600  Virgina  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $173.35. 

A.  James  H.  Mack.  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  BuUders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive,  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $11,451.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  John  P.  Mackey,  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in 
Defense  of  Life,  Inc.,  605  14th  Street  NW., 
Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  in  Defense  of  Life, 
Inc.,  150  East  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $11,660.    E.  (9)  $3,983.88. 

A.  Mark  J.  Mackey,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Wasliington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  W.  Terry  Maguire,  American  Newspa- 
per Publishers  Association,  Box  17407. 
DuUes  International  Airport,  Washington. 
D.C.  20041. 

B.  American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso- 
ciation. Box  17407.  DiUles  International  Air- 
port. Washington.  D.C.  20041. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  David  L  Mahan.  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036;  (for 
Airbus  Industrie,  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty, 
31700  Blagnac,  France). 

A.  David  L  Mahan.  for  DGA  IntemaUon- 
al.  Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International  Inc..  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washlngtmi,  D.C.  20036:  (for 
Soreavia.  75  rue  la  Boetie  Paris  8eme, 
France). 
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A.  Thomas  D.  Maher.  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $22. 

A.  John  P.  Mahoney,  1776  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Dearborn  Street.  Chicago.  lU.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,400.    E.  (9)  $61.71.      . 

A.  F.  Anthony  Malo.  Foley.  Lardner.  Hol- 
labaugh  A  Jacobs.  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  1000.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  First  Wisconsin  National  Bank  of  Mil- 
waukee. 777  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

A.  Andre  Maisonpierre.  1110  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers.  20 
North  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $520. 

A.  David  L.  Mallino,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  Five 
Gateway  Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,520.06. 

A.  J.  Wilson  Malloy.  Jr.,  Eastman  Chemi- 
cal Products.  Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BiMtman  Chemical  Products.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  431,  Kingsport,  Tenn.  37662. 

D.(6)$6S0.    E.<9)$29. 

A.  Mary  Jo  Malooe.  American  Institute  of 
Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association. 
Inc..  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $525. 

A.  Carter  Manasco.  5932  Chesterbrook 
Road.  McLean.  Va.  ~22l01. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  1130  17th 
Street,  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,774.01.    E.  (9)  $128.75. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CSL  Energy  Control.  Inc..  2049  Century 
Park  East.  No.  800,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90067. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  GATX  Corp..  120  S.  Riverside  Plaza. 
Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $26,025.    E.  (9)  $306.02. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  ii 
Tunney,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Telephone  Co.,  of  California, 
100  WUshlre  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  889.  Santa 
Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $1,625. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tuimey.  1200  New.  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  IBAR.  626  Wllshire  Boulevard.  No.  416. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $6,427.75. 


A.  !  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunn«y.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  loo,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ios  Angeles  Community  Redevelop- 
ment Agency.  727  West  Seventh  Street.  Los 
Angelas.  Calif. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Tunnv.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  too.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  I4iz  International.  Ltd.,  110  Burlingame 
Avenue,  Burlingame.  Calif.  94010. 

D.  (4)  $160. 

A.  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  St 
Tunnay,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  iOO.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. ' 

B.  Magana,  Cathcart.  McCarthy  &  Plerry. 
301  North  Avalon  Boulevard.  Wilmington. 
Calif.  90744:  Industrial  Union  of  Marine  6t 
Shipbuilding  Workers  of  America— AFL- 
CIO.  Local  9.  349  North  Broad  Avenue.  Wil- 
mingtin.  Calif.  90744. 

D.  (4)  $7,962.50.    E.  (9)  $47. 

A.  I  Manatt,  Phelps.  Rothenberg  & 
Timn^y,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  too.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Music  Corporation  of  America,  Inc.,  100 
Universal  City  Plaza.  Universal  City.  Calif. 
91608J 

D.  (1)  $10,087.50.    E.  (9)  $26.06. 

A.  I  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  Si 
Tunney.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avetiue  NW.. 
Suite  too,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  Stan- 
ton O.  Anderson,  1605  New  Hampshire 
Aveniie  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (!  )  $375. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  & 
Tunniy,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1800  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (•)  $17,820.    E.  <9)  $260.57. 

A.  I  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  Si 
Tunniy,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  feoo,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  $treet  NW.,  Suite  S-700.  Washington, 
D.C.  10036. 

D.($)  $11,100.    E.  (9)  $113.63. 

A.  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St, 
Tunnf  y,  1^00  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penncorp  Financial,  Inc.,  3130  Wllshire 
Boulekrard,  Santa  Monica.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $645. 

A.  I  Manatt,  Phelps,  Rothenberg  St 
Tuiuiey,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suiteboo,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, {1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  a00O5. 

D.  (0)  $4,700. 

A.  I  Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothenberg  Si 
Tunnpy.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  f200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  lames  Schneider.  432  F  Street.  Suite 
500.  $^  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

Manatt.  Phelps.  Rothehberg  St 
Tunnfey.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  200.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  iOth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
900,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.  90213. 

A.  Forbes  Mann,  1155  15th  St.  NW.,  Suite 
1004.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


The    LTV    Corp.,    1525 
Dalla  i,  Tex.  75222. 
D.  (S)$500.    E.  (9)$20. 


S\7. 


A.  Cynthia 
Avenue 
20024. 

B.  GPU 
way, 

D.  (6)  $2JB16 


,  Parsi)  ipany, 


A. 
Avenue 
20005. 

B.  BeU 
Avenue 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2, 


Niir 
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A.  Mansfield,  600  Maryland 
Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C. 


fervlce  Corp.,  100  Interpace  Park- 
N.J.  07054. 
E.  (9)  $198.99. 


Armind   G.   Manson,    1090   Vermont 
NW-.  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 

4erospace  Textron,  1090  Vermont 
Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 


760. 


A.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1104. 
Washlngto  n.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,  B50.    E.  (9)  $2,650. 

A.  Marc  1  for  Life.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2950, 
Washlngto  n.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $»  ».090.57.    E.  (9)  $85,375.39. 


Charlss 


Elm    Street. 


A. 
Suite  700 

B.  The 
48640. 

D.  (6)  $1)000.    E.  (9)$250. 


T.  Marck.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
douth.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Qow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 


A.  Maritime  Institute  for  Research  and 
Industrial  Development.  1133  15th  Street 
NW..  Suitd  600,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


A.  Richard  Mark,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Fl..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4^400.01.    E.  (9)  $434.36. 


A.  £. 
cut 
D.C.  20036 . 

B.  Step!  ens 
Connecticut 
Ington.  D. 

D.  (6)  $4il. 


Vehion  Markham  III.  1101  Connecti- 
Aveni|e  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 

Overseas  Services.  Inc..  1101 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
20036. 
10. 


A.  Lawrence  D.  Markley,  P.O.  Box  3518, 
Anchorag^.  Alaska  99510. 

B.  Chug|u:h  Electric  Association.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  3518.  Anchorage.  Alaska  99510. 

D.  (6)  $11890.    E.  (9)  $2,324.04. 

A.  John  Marlin.  307  W.  Nevada.  Urbana. 
ni.  61801. 

B.  Central  States  Resource  Center,  P.O. 
Box  577.  Urbana.  111.  61801. 

D.  (6)  $i875.    E.  (9)  $631.71. 

A.  How4-d  Marlowe.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW  .,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $]J4.352.56.    E.  <9)  $803.62. 

A.  C.  Tikvis  Marshall.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washingt  in.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006.. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $165.18. 


S.  Marshall,  1600  Rhode  Island 
.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Natii^al  Rifle  Association.  1600  Rhode 
NW..    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Davi^ 
Avenue 

B. 
Island 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $437.50 


\VN. 


A  irenue 


A 
Corp.. 
54956. 

B.    Kiniberly 
Street.  N«  enah 


Da\(ld    O.    Martin.    Kimberly-Clark 
Njrth   Lake   Street,   Neenah,   WU. 


-Clark    Corp., 
Wis.  54956. 


North    Lake 
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A.  John  B.  Martin,  National  Retired 
Teachers  Association-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $3,203.84.    E.  (9)  $1.75. 

A.  John  M.  Martin.  Jr..  6909  Fort  Hunt 
Road.  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Katherine  E.  Martin.  Association  of 
American  Railroads.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads. 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $356.24.    E.  (9)  $357.97. 

A.  Larry  K.  Martin,  Man-Made  Fiber  Pro- 
ducers Association,  Inc.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Man-Made  Fiber  Producers  Association, 
Inc.,  1150  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Martin,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $225. 

A.  Reynaldo  L.  Martinez.  National  Educa- 
tion Association,  3333  Quebec  Street,  Suite 
7800.  Denver,  Colo.  80207. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Martyak,  Union  Carbide 
Corp..  1100  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  Old  Ridgebury 
Road,  Danbury,  Conn.  06817. 

A.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  520.  900  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales.  U.S.A..  Inc.,  Suite 
400.  919  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka.  Suite  520.  900  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 

D.  <6)  $500. 

A.  W.  A.  Mason.  442  Ontario,  Shreveport, 
La. 

B.  Southwestern  Electric  Power  Co..  P.O. 
Box  21106.  Shreveport.  La.  71156. 

D.  <6)  $126. 

A.  James  D.  Massie.  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 

B.  The  FertUizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $910.67. 

A.  Colin  D.  BCathews.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  <St  Elkins  (For  GATX  Terminals 
Corp.).  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)$3S. 

A.  Charles  D.  Matthews.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)$250. 

A.  Robert  A.  Matthews.  Railway  Progress 
Institute.  700  North  Fairfax  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22314. 

B.  Railway  Progress  Institute.  700  North 
Fairfax  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  Joanne  E.  Mattlace.  1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  802.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sears.  Roebuck  St  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  m.  60684. 

D.  (6)$160.    E.  (9)  $62.55. 

A.C.V.  Si  R.  V.  Maudlin.  1334  G  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Joint  Government  Liaison  Committee. 
1334  G  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Anthony  F.  Mauriello.  N.Y.S.  Petrole- 
um Council,  551  Fifth  Avenue,  Room  718, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10176. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Samuel  L.  Maury.  United  States  Steel 
Corp..  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp..  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230. 

A.  Thomas  H.  Maxedon.  c/o  Kentucky  Pe- 
troleum Council.  612-A  Shelby  Street. 
Frankfort,  Ky.  40601. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Albert  E.  May.  Council  of  American- 
Flag  Ship  Operators.  1625  K.  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $112.50.    E.  (9)  $13.97. 

A.  James  C.  May,  Grocery  Manufacturers 
of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $200.55.    E.  (9)  $1,543.99. 

A.  Walter  R.  May,  Yellow  Freight  System, 
Inc..  7004  Park  Terrace  Drive.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22307. 

B.  Yellow  Freight  System.  Inc.,  10990  Roe 
Avenue,  Shawnee  Mission,  Kans.  66207. 

D.  (6)  $3,079.    E.  (9)  $348.21. 

A.  Arnold  Mayer,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  and  Commercial  Workers 
International  Union,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20QP6. 

D.  (6)  $18,846.17.    E.  (9)  $452.29. 

A.  C.  H.  Mayer.  Inc.,  3421  North  Cause- 
way, Suite  701,  Metairie,  La.  70002. 

E.  (9)  $1,690.58. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  <Sc  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1725  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  St  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza. 
Skokle.  ni.  60077. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  St  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Comdisco,  Inc.,  6400  Shafer  Court, 
Rosemont.  111.  60018. 


A.  Mayer,  Brown  St  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  ERISA  Industry  Committee,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $46. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  St  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  GATX  Corp.,  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $457. 

A.  Mayer.  Brown  St  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  St  BHectronics 
Corp..  One  Stamford  Forum.  Stamford. 
Conn.  06904. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  St  Piatt.  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers' FTC— Antitrust  Subcommittee,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Mayer,  Brown  St  Piatt,  888  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.,  1120 
20th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Douglas  McAllister,  1920  N  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $105.    E.  (9)  $5.25. 

A.  Jerry  McAndrews.  U.S.  Telephone 
Communications,  Inc..  108  South  Akard 
Street,  Dallas,  Tex.  75202. 

B.  U.S.  Telephone  Communications,  Inc.. 
108  South  Akard  Street.  Dallas.  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$287. 

A.  Ann  McBride.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,750.    E.  (9)$68. 

A.  Martha  L.  McCabe.  1828  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  USA,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,249.99.    E.  (9)  $118.12. 

A.  Julie  P.  McCahill.  The  Mead  Corp., 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  715, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp.,  Mead  World  Head- 
quarters, Courthouse  Plaza  NE.,  Dayton, 
Ohio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $275. 

A.  Katherine  S.  McCarter,  American 
Public  Health  Association.  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Public  Health  Association, 
1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,566.    E.  (9)  $2,689. 

A.  James  R.  McCarthy.  2101  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  James  W.  McCarthy.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$962. 
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A.  Mccarty.  Noone  A  WiUlams.  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  East,  Suite  3306,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Medical  Technologists,  710 
Hlggins  Road,  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  <6)$225.    E.  (9)122.08. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  Suite  600,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America,  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  McClure  A  Trotter,  Suite  600.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Box  300.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74102. 

E.  (9)  $5.24. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter.  Suite  800.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Coca-Cola  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1734.  At- 
lanta, Oa.  30301. 

E.  (9)  $6.48. 

A.  McClure  &  Trotter,  Suite  600,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  Resources  St  Chemical  Corp..  1100 
Milam  Building,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

D.  (6)  $1,357.50. 

A.  McClure  4c  Trotter,  Suite  600,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  4c  Western  Industries.  Inc..  One 
Gulf  4c  Western  Plaza.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

E.  (9)  $25.36. 

A.  McClure  4c  Trotter,  Suite  600,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Mobil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $10.20. 

A.  McClure  4c  Trotter,  Suite  600,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Tracor.  Inc..  6500  Tracor  Lane.  Austin. 
Tex.  78721. 

D.  (6)  $2,108.25. 

A.  John  L.  McCormlck,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Envlromnental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
30003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Molly  McCormlck,  Philadelphia  Elec- 
tric Co.,  2301  Market  Street  S23-1,  P.O.  Box 
8699,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Philadelphia  Electric  Co.,  2301  Market 
Street.  P.O.  Box  8699,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $157.99. 

A.  Sally  McCormlck.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Third  Floor.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,800. 

A.  E.  L.  McCuUo<^.  Brotherhood  of  Loco- 
motive Engineers.  400  First  Street  NW.. 
Suite  819.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers. 
Engineers  Building.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

D.  (6)284.60    E.  (9)  $85.20. 

A.  David  F.  McDermitt.  National  Utility 
Contractors  Association.  1235  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Suite  606.  Arlington,  Va. 
22302. 


B.  National  Utility  Contractors  Associa-        B. 

tion,  1135  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  gress  of 

606,  Arlington,  Va.  22202.  Street  NW., 

E.  (9)|$165.25.  D.  (6) 


American  Federation  of  Labor  4k  Con- 
Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 

Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
$14,103.50.    E.  (9)  $364.15. 


A.  Albert  L.  McDermott,  American  Hotel 
4c  Motel  Association,  1101  Connecticut 
AvenudNW.,  Suite  1006,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  I 

B.  American  Hotel  St  Motel  Association, 
888  Seiienth  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6  )($  1.775.60. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott  1201  Pennsylva- 
nia Av*iue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  IflU  and  Knowlton.  Inc..  633  Third 
AvenueL  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  Mfchael  D.  McDonald.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association.  Suite  403.  60  West  Street. 
Annapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  Asierican  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  trw.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  liorris  McDonald  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennswvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003.  I 

D.  (6J  $500.01. 

A.  Patrick  J.  McDonough.  APGA.  5203 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  and  Guidance  As- 
sociati<  n,  5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22(  11. 

D.  (6  $3,483. 

A.  Sisan  K.  McDowell,  National  Grange, 
1616  iSStreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Grange.  1616  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6|  $937. 

A.  DiUTyl  D.  McEwen.  Society  of  Ameri- 
can Florists.  901  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexarjdria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists.  901  North 
Washington  Street.  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  nobert  H.  McFadden,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufttcturers  Association  of  the  United 
States,  Inc..  1909  K  Street  NW..  Suite  300. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  Building.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  cap  $200.    E.  (9)  $15.20. 

A.  FbuI  J.  McGeady.  27  Hampton  Place, 
Nutlest.  N.J.  07110. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive,  Suite  239.  New  York.  N.Y.  10116. 

D.  (9)  $41.20. 

A.  Dbnna  Lee  McGee.  1800  M  Street  NW., 
No.  87p-S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street!  NW..  No.  870-S,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.(t)  $1,760.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  R  Anne  McGhee.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (A)  $450. 


A.  Jerome 
Gas 
NW..  Suite 

B. 
America, 
Washingtor, 

D.  (6)  $501 1 
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J.  McGrath.  Interstate  Natural 
Association  of  America.  1660  L  Street 

401.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Interstlite  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
1160   L  Street   NW..   Suite   601. 
D.C.  20036. 


A.  Terreiice    G.    McGreevy.    First    City 
Tower.  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

B.  Vinson  4e  Elkins  (for  Pelican  Terminal 
Co..  First  city  Tower.  Houston.  Tex.  77002). 


C^ty 


A.  Peter  %.  McGuire.  National  Association 
of  Retired  ft  Veteran  Railway  Employees. 
Inc..  400  Fi^sl  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Nationkl  Association  of  Retired  4c  Vet- 
eran Railwpiy  Employees.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
6060.  Kansas  City,  Kans.  66106.  Hotel  &, 
Restaurant  International  Union.  1875  I 
Street  NW;,  Suite  450.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006.  and  International  Union  of  Police  As- 
sociation. ^2  First  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2(1003. 

D.  (6)  $5.^9.98. 
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A.  Jbhn  E.  McGiU.  1221  Southwest  Yam- 
hill, Suite  203,  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Telephone  Utilities.  Inc..  1221  South- 
west ITamhill.  Suite  203.  Portland.  Oreg. 
97205 

D.  (i  )  $810.    E.  (9)  $1,239.85. 

A.  Hobert  M.  McGlotten.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Willia^i  P.  McGuire,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natioijal  Rifle  Association,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $6 

A.  Clarence  M.  Mcintosh.  Jr..  Railway 
Labor  Executives'  Association,  400  First 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,131.07. 

A.  Lyndlly  R.  Mcintosh,  410  First  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  Council.  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,^0.    E.  (9)  $26.95. 

A.  Robe^  S.  Mclntyre,  2020  K  Street 
NW.,  WasMngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Citizens  for  Tax  Justice.  2020  K  Street 
NW..  WasMngton.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5.^76.92.    E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  Christine  E.  McKechnie.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Suite'770.  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2959. 
Winston-Silem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)$2!0.    E.  (9)  $191.69. 

A.  Jean  kScKee.  General  Mills.  Inc.,  1200 
New  HamMhlre  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  370, 
Washingto  n,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Geneval  Mills  ResUurant  Group,  Inc., 
P.O.  Box  1131,  Orlando,  Fla.  32802. 

A.  Jan  McKenzie,  Edison  Electric  Insti- 
tute, llllT  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036} 

B.  Edisdn  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NWT.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1^320.60.    E.  (9)  $238.04. 

A.  Jamc^  D.  McKevitt.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Inclependent  Business. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business.  |490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  32061  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $3  500.    E.  (0)$175. 


A.  C.  A.  Mack  McKinney.  110  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Suite  304.  Box  43,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

B.  Non  Commissioned  Officers  Association 
of  the  U.S.A..  P.O.  Box  33610.  San  Antonio. 
Tex.  78333. 

D.  (6)  $7,123.14.    E.  (9)  $8,251.88. 

A.  James  D.  McLaughlin,  American  Bank- 
ers Association,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $850.    E.  (9)  $103.05. 

A.  William  F.  McManus,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  Easton  Ttunpike, 
Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $570. 

A.  Jane  Pierson  McMichael,  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees,  1325 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,296.32.    E.  (9)  $87,130.25. 

A.  James  D.  McMillan.  Exxon  Corp..  1899 
L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp..  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas. New  York.  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $651.29. 

A.  McNair.  Glenn.  Konduros.  Corley.  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  floor. 
Bankers  Trust  Towers,  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  Airco,  Inc.,  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road, 
Montvale,  N.J. 

D.  (6)  $586. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $131.52. 

A.  McNair.  Glenn.  Konduros.  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  4c  Dibble,  P.A..  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,940.    E.  (9)  $18.78. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  4c  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Telephone  St  Electronics 
Corp.,  One  Stamford  Forum,  Stamford, 
Conn.  06904. 

E.  (9)  $870.62. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary,  Porter  4c  Dibble.  P.A..  18th  floor. 
Bankers  Trust  Towers.  Columbia.  S.C. 

B.  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.,  900  South  West 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $5,875.    E.  (9)  $158.41. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sln- 
gletary.  Porter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  14th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  4c  Dibble.  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,243.75.    E.  (9)  $154.70. 
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A.  McNair.  Gleim.  Konduros.  Corley.  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  4c  Dibble,  P.A.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sony  Corp.  of  America,  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $1,130.82. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn,  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  4c  Dibble,  P.A..  1155  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,290.    E.  (9)  $643. 

A.  Francis  J.  McNamara,  The  Hale  Foun- 
dation, 109  Fifth  Street  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  The  Hale  Foundation,  109  Fifth  Street 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $6,666.66. 

A.  Laramie  Faith  McNamara,  TRW  Inc., 
1000  Wilson  Boulevard,  Suite  2700,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleve- 
land, Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  George  G.  Mead,  American  Trucking 
Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  John  K.  Meagher,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street, 
DaUas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$610. 

A.  Joe  J.  Meder,  Interlake.  Inc..  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interlake,  Inc.,  2015  Spring  Road,  Com- 
merce Plaza,  Oak  Brook,  111.  60521. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $21. 

A.  David  O.  Meeker.  Jr..  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Edward  L.  Menning.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Federal  Veterinarians.  Suite  836, 
1522  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians, Suite  836,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $30.82. 

A.  William  H.  Megonnell,  Edison  Electric 
Institute,  1111  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,939.61.    E.  (9)  $136.17. 

A.  Richard  A.  Mehler,  1225  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion, 6849  Old  Dominion  Drive,  McLean,  Va. 
22101. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Jack  Menache.  7900  Callaghan,  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapolnt  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $2,318.57. 

A.  Marilee  Menard,  Americsui  Meat  Insti- 
tute. P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute.  P.O.  Box 
3566.  Washington.  D.C.  20007  (1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Arlington.  Va.). 


D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  Ellis  E.  Meredith.  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  Suite  800.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1611  North  Kent  Street,  Suite  800, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

A.  Charles  L.  Merin.  National  Rural 
Letter  Carriers'  Association,  Suite  1204. 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, Suite  1204.  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,600.    E.  (9)  $563.46. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20815. 

B.  Central  Gulf  Lines,  Inc.,  International 
Trade  Mart,  No.  2  Canal  Street,  New  Orle- 
ans, La.  70130. 

A.  Edward  L.  Merrigan.  6000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20815. 

B.  National  Association  of  Recycling  In- 
dustries, Inc.,  330  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $11,260.    E.  (9)  $153.35. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  Lillick  McHose  4c 
Charles,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  St  Tug  Co.:  Foss  Alaska 
Une;  FL4cT  Co.,  660  West  Ewing  Street,  Se- 
attle. Wash.  98119. 

D.  (6)  $18,335.    E.  (9)  $215.75. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  Lillick  McHose  St 
Charles,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Pioneer,  Inc.,  4601  Shilshole 
Avenue  NW.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98107. 

D.  (6)  $3,400. 

A.  Sharon  Messlnger,  1600  Wilson  Boule- 
vard No.  500.  Arlington.  Va  22209. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio.  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $2,066. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer,  The  Aluminum  Asso- 
ciation, 818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $12.50. 

A.  Larry  Meyers,  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 200  South  Street,  Morristown.  N  J. 

D.  (6)  $2,499. 

A.  Larry  Meyers,  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Independent  Cattlemen's  Association. 
704  East  Wonsley  Avenue.  Suite  202.  Austin. 
Tex.  78753. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  412  First  Street  SE.. 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  North  Carolina  Peanut  Growers.  P.O. 
Box  1709.  Rocky  Mount.  N.C.  27801. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Larry  Meyers.  412  First  Street  SE., 
Suite  214.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Growers.  Box 
338.  Gorman.  Tex.  76544. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 
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A.  Ronald  A.  Mlchieli.  425  13th  Street 
NW..  Suite  1032.  Wasbinvton.  D.C.  20004- 
1886. 

B.  National  Cattlemen's  Aasodation,  5420 
South  Quebec  Street.  P.O.  Box  3469,  Engle- 
wood.  Colo.  80155. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mkl-Contlnent  OU  &  Oas  Aasociation, 
711  Adams  Office  BuUding.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $31458.59.    E.  (9)  $7,741.95. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Wildcatters  Association, 
200  Douglas  BuUding.  Wichita,  Kans.  67202. 
D.  (6)  $66,350.    E.  (9)  $7,729. 

A.  Joy  Kidman,  National  Association  of 
Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals.  1319  F  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Aasodatlon  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hoapltals.  1319  F  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Paul  J.  Mlgnlni.  Sr..  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 
Workers  Union.  15  Union  SQuare.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $2,595.    E.  (9)  $24.85. 

A.  MUbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  Se  McCloy. 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chase  Manliattan  Bank,  One  Chase 
Manhattan  Plaza.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Milbank.  Tweed.  Hadley  A  McCloy, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joint  Task  Force  on  Federal  Financial 
Assistance  for  Law  Students,  c/o  Law 
School  Admission  Council.  11  Dupont  Circle 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  MObank.  Tweed.  Hadley  4k  McCloy, 
1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  IdSalle  NaUonal  Bank.  135  South  La- 
Salle  Street.  Chicago,  m.  60690. 

A.  MUes  A  Stockbrtdge,  1701  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  No.  540,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  1575  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  510,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Fred  Millar,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30003. 

D.  (6)  $999.99. 

A.  Roy  H.  Millenaon,  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Publishers,  2005  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
2005  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,215.    E.  (9)  $90.83. 

A.  Miller  Associates,  inc..  2500  Que  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Toaco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$53. 

A.  Miller,  Canf  leld.  Paddock  &  Stone,  2555 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  77  West  45th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $5,028.93.    E.  (9)  $430.81. 

A.  MiUer.  Cassldy.  Larroca  &  Lewin.  2555 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30037. 


B.  Natibnal 
NW.,  Wai  hlngton 
D.  (6) 


$10. 


Public  Radio.  2025  M  Street 

D.C.  20036. 
E.  (»)  $2.75. 


D.  (6)  $540. 


A.  Millir  &  Chevalier,  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvi  nla  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20000. 

B.  The  Association  of  Private  Pension  & 
Welfare  ^Ums,  Inc..  1201  Peiuisylvania 
Avenue  TfW.,  Suite  340,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $1,639.43. 

A.  Millir  &  Chevalier,  Chartered.  1700 
Pennsylvi  inia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2000P 

B. 
Center, 


General 


Dynamics,    Pierre    Laclede 
Louis,  Mo.  63105. 


A.  Miilsr  4e  Chevalier,  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvi  nia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2000  i. 

B.  Lock  need  Corp.,  Burbank,  Calif.  91520. 

A.  MUlir  &  Chevalier,  Chartered,  1700 
Pennsylvi  nia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2000  y 

B.  Nuc]  :ar 
6000  Ex9;utive 
20852. 

D.  (6) $450 


Fuel  Services,  Inc.,  Suite  600, 
Boulevard,  Rockvllle,  Md. 


A.  Daniel  R.  Miller,  Truck  Trailer  Manu- 
facturers'  Association,  2430  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Trudk  Trailer  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion, 2430  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$t00.    E.  (9)  $27.10. 


A.  Mlll^ 
Box  46,  h  obile, 

B.  Thoi  nton, 
196,  MonI  gomery, 


Hamilton,  Snider  Si  Odom,  P.O. 
.  Ala.  36601. 
Parish  &  Gauntt,  P.O.  Box 
Ala.  36195. 


A.  Herltert  J.  Miller,  Jr.,  Miller,  Cassldy, 
Larroca  d  Lewin,  2555  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mead  Corp.,  Courthouse  Plaza  North- 
east, Dayton,  Otiio  45463. 

D.  (6)  $  1,350. 

A.  Jam<  s  C.  Miller.  National  Grange.  1616 
H  Street :  fW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nati)nal  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washingi  jn.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $  1.250. 

A.  Johi  R.  Miller,  1750  Midland  Building, 
aeveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co..  Midland  BuUd- 
ing, Clev^and,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Lln<a  B.  MUler.  Suite  405,  2550  M 
Street  N\  7.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-ProfIt 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  405, 
Washingfion,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)^.000.    E.  (9)  $175.80. 


A.Rob|i 
1925  K 
D.C.  20000. 

B 

NW.,  Sui^ 
D.(6) 


Miller,  Alliance  to  Save  Energy, 
£|reet  NW..  Suite  507,  Washington, 


$101 


A.  W 

Street, 

B.  Barley 
Buren 
53202. 

D.  (6)  $k,250, 


:e  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
507,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
72. 


1  Urk  MUler,  733  North  Van  Buren 
610.  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 
&  Malt  Institute,  733  North  Van 
Suite  610,  MUwaukee,  Wis. 


Siitei 


Street, 


A.  C.  p.  Pete  MUligan,  4360  Northeast 
Joe's  Poiit,  Stuart,  Fla.  33494. 

B.  niii^ls  BeU  Telephone  Co.,  225  West 
Randolpi^  Street,  Chicago,  m.  60606. 


Avenue  NW. 
20036. 
D.  (6)  $8, 


May  27,  1982 


E.  (9)  $90.70. 


A.  ChrUtln<  Topping  MiUiken,  1717  Mas- 
sachusetts Av  inue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  2003  B. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
CoUeges  St  Uuiversities,  1717  Massachusetts 


Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C. 
E.  (9)  $445.44. 


A.  John  C.I  MlUlner.  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  1606. 
Forest  Park,  Oa.  30051. 

B.  Southeastern  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association,  PpO.  Box  1606,  Forest  Park,  Oa. 
30051. 

D.  <6)  $242.;  2.    E.  (9)  $163. 

A.  Richard  M.  Mlllman.  P.C,  1730  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  908,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Senate  of  Puerto  Rico,  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico. 

D.  (6)  $12.0(  0.    E.  (9)  $2,174.90. 

A.  John  F.  IliUs,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2  >006. 

B.  The  Tolacco  Institute,  1875  I  Street 
NW.,  Washini  ton,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$1,20(.    E.(9)$83. 

A.  Edward  J .  MUne,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  1  >.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  E3ectric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  V  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$568.    E.  (9)  $460.16. 

A.  Richard  V.  Minck,  American  CouncU  of 
Life  Insurance.  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Americah  CouncU  of  Life  Insurance. 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $750.  I 

A.  Minerals  Exploration  Coalition,  Inc., 
790  West  Tennessee  Avenue,  Suite  103, 
Denver,  Colo.j80223. 

D.  (6)  $34,000.    E.  (9)  $856.57. 


10.180223. 
i,000.    E.(9)$ 


A.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  & 
Popeo,  1015  iSth  Street  NW..  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  t>.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  2P036. 

D.  (6)  $8,( 

A.  Mintz,  Lkvin.  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky  Si 
Popeo,  1015  |5th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  p.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.|02108. 

B.  Graphic  Scatmlng  Corp.,  99  West  Shef- 
field Avenue,  Englewood,  N.J.  07631. 

A.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cotm,  Ferris,  Glovsky  Si 
Popeo,  P.C.  1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1025,  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center 
Plaza.  BostonlMass.  02108. 

B.  Home  Recording  Rights  Coalition,  c/o 
1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,060. 

A.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  St 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025, 
Waslibigton,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Lion  Lines,  Ltd.:  c/o  Leo  Whitman, 
1178  MlUingten  Road.  Schenectady,  N.Y. 
12309. 


Levin.  Cohn, 


A.  Mintz,  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  Si 
Popeo,   1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025, 


Washington, 
Boston,  Mass. 


Q.C.  20005; 
02108. 


One  Center  Plaza, 


I 

I 
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B.  Massachusetts  Construction  Industry 
CouncU  Truck  Weight  Committee,  c/o  R. 
Barton;  Rosenfeld  Concrete  Co.;  Box  E.  MU- 
ford.  Mass.  01757. 

A.  Mintz.  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris.  Glovsky  & 
Popeo.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  SCA  Services,  Inc.,  60  State  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02109. 

A.  Mintz,  Levin,  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  Si 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)$90. 

A.  Mintz,  Levin.  Cohn.  Ferris,  Glovsky  St, 
Popeo,  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite  1025, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005;  One  Center  Plaza. 
Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  WNET/13,  356  West  58th  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  Thom  B.  Miranda.  410  First  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Nuclear  Energy  CouncU,  410 
First  Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $86.01. 

A.  S.  Michael  Mlshoe,  National  Pork  Pro- 
ducers Council,  499  South  Capitol  Street, 
Suite  515.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  CouncU,  P.O. 
Box  10383,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)$225.    E.  (9)$170. 

A.  Mark  R.  Mlsiorowski.  1957  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Sandra  S.  Mitchell.  Air  Florida.  Inc.. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Air  Florida,  Inc.,  3900  Northwest  79th 
Avenue.  Miami,  Ra.  33166. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)$432. 

A.  Thomas  F.  MitcheU,  Georgia-Pacific 
Corp.,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  470,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Georgia-Pacific  Corp..  900  Southwest 
5th  Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $450. 

A.  Stacey  J.  Mobley,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  Si  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $84. 

A.  Michael  S.  Moe,  Tenneco  Inc.,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Waslilngton,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  Teimeco  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Jill  A.  Moline,  The  Reduce  Our  Debt 
Foundation,  P.O.  Box  29021,  2645  East 
Washington,  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85038. 

D.  (6)  $50,220.    E.  (9)  $3,301.27. 

A.  JUl  A.  MoUne,  The  Circle  K  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  20230.  4500  South  40th  Street.  Phoenix, 
Ariz.  85036. 

B.  The  Circle  K  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  20230, 
4500  South  40th  Street,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85036. 

E.  (9)  $345.96. 

A.  Robert  A.  Molofsky,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 


E.  (9)  $214.50. 

A.  Michael  J.  Molony,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  C.  Manly  Molpus,  American  Meat  Insti- 
tute, P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556,  Washington,  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ctiristopher  S.  Monek,  1957  E  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  M.  Monley.  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  2521,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $50.80. 

A.  EUzabeth  Monro,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1700  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Michael  Monroney,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Suite  2700,  ArUngton,  Va.  22209. 

B.  TRW,  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Steven  M.  Moodie,  910  16th  Street, 
Room  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  ControUed 
Shipping,  50  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  G.  MeriU  Moody.  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Railroads,  412  First  Street  SE.,  Suite 
200,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1920  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $119.68.    E.  (9)  $116.27. 

A.  James  P.  Mooney.  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision Association,  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,700. 

A.  Alan  J.  Moore.  The  Atchison.  Topeka  6c 
Santa  Fe  Railway  Co.,  Suite  840,  1100  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Atchison,  Topeka  Si  Santa  Fe  RaU- 
way  Co.,  80  East  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chica- 
go, m.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Janis  E.  Moore.  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  MoraUty  in  Media.  Inc..  475  Riverside 
Drive.  Suite  239.  New  York.  N.Y.  10115. 
D.  (6)  $84.93.    E.  (9)  $84.93. 

A.  Richard  D.  Moran.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  BuUders  and  Contractors, 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  Vincent  L.  MoreUi,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  225,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Congoleum  Corp.,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 
D.  (6)  $399.    E.  (0)  $236.42. 

A.  John  Morgan,  Communications  Work- 
ers of  America,  1925  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$875.    E.  (9)  $198.30. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  6c  Boddus.  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Capital  Formation 
ttirough  Dividend  Reinvestment,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800  N,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.(6)$80.    E.(9)$40. 

A.  Morgan.  Lewis  6c  Bocklus,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Co.,  Four 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $237.50. 

A.  James  A.  MorriU,  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Scott  Plaza,  PhUadelphia,  Pa.  19113. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co..  Scott  Plaza.  PtiUadel- 
phia,Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $3,590.14. 

A.  Martin  S.  Morris,  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Morrison  6c  Foerster.  1920  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  City  and  County  of  San  Francisco, 
City  Hall.  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94102. 

D.  (6)  $2,236.    E.  (9)  $44.25. 

A.  WUllam  C.  Morrison.  2001  North 
Adams  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22201. 

B.  Meat  Importers  CouncU  of  America, 
Inc..  1901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  RusseU  N.  Mosher.  950  North  Glebe 
Road.  Suite  160.  Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

B.  American  BoUer  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 950  North  Glebe  Road.  Suite  160, 
Arlington,  Va.  22203. 

D.  (6)  $39.58.    E.  (9)  $1.70. 

A.  Sol  Mosher,  Crown  ZeUerbach,  1660  L 
Street,  NW.,  Suite  215,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Crown  ZeUerbach  Corp.,  One  Bush 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

A.  Bernard  Moss,  2440  Virginia  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730  15th  Street,  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss,  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  950.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  OUworth,  Paxson.  Kalish  Si  Kauffman. 
1819  H  Street  NW..  Suite  950.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006;  (for  Westlnghouse  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street,  Suite  900,  Washington.  D.C.  20006). 

E.  (9)  $60. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Mote.  InterNorth.  1015  ISth 
Street  NW.,  Suite  900.  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  InterNorth,  2223  Dodge  Street,  Omaha, 
Nebr.  68102. 
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A.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.,  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20000. 

D.  <6)  $28,000.    E.  (9)  •27,103.93. 

A.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  300  New 
Center  BuUding,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  («)  $^.436.13.    E.  (9)  $25,436.18. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  Pinlinson  A  Finlinson.  721  Keams 
Building.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84101. 

D.  (6)  $1,680. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Great  National  Corp.,  2320  South 
Tower  Ij.B.  174,  Plaza  of  the  Americas, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  <6>  $9,600.    E.  (9)  $195.70. 

A.  Mountain  West  Associates,  2000  L 
Street  NW..  No.  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Utah  Power  &  Light.  1407  West  North 
Temple.  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84110. 

D.  (6)  $14,398.    E.  (9)  $3,746.84. 

A.  Harold  P.  MueUer  m.  P.O.  Box  7755. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

B.  Taxpayers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform, 
P.O.  Box  7755,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $8,750.    E.(9>  $84.47. 

A.  William  G.  Mullen.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  607.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Third  Class  Mail  Association.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  607,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Richard  J.  Muller,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park.  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.(9)$105. 

A.  John  P.  Mulligan.  1101  17th  Sti-eet 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,590.       ^ 

A.  Albert  E.  Mullin.  Jr..  EHgltal  Equip- 
ment Corp..  Ill  Powdermill  Road,  Maynard, 
Mass.  01754. 

B.  Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  Ill  Powder- 
mill  Road.  Maynard.  Mass.  01754. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Tracy  Mullin.  NaUonal  Retail  Mer- 
chants Association.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
100  West  31st  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.(9)$15. 

A.  Robert  J.  Mullins.  1012  14th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  and  Co-oper- 
ative Union  of  America.  Denver,  Colo. 
80251:  1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,177.82. 

A.  Daniel  J.  Mundy,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  603,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Building  A  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  603, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,367.88.    E.  (9)  $5,051.71. 


A.  K 
Avenue 

B.  GulftOU 
D.(6) 


»W, 


>^\ 


A.  Rickard 
NW.,  Suife 

B. 
Union, 
Suite  200 

D.  (6) 


Processoip 
NW 

B. 
1133   20ttt 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $$00. 


R.    Murphy,     1025    Connecticut 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Corp.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

.000. 
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E.  Murphy.   2020  K  Street 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

Employees      International 
CLC.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
,000.    E.  (9)  $154. 


Service 
Ali-CIO. 


>$l 


A.  Richard  W.  Murphy,  National  Food 


Association,    1133    20th   Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
National  Food  Processors  Association^ 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

E.  (9)  $169.97. 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.       I 

B.  Chicago,  Milwaukee,  St.  Paul  &  Pacific 
Railroad,  516  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago, 111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $M0. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connectl^t  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The 
Union  C^ 
44115. 

D.  (6) ! 


Cleveland  Cliffs  Iron  Co.,   1460 
lerce  Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio 


A.  D.  Michael  Murray.  Suite  1128.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fretport  Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d 
Street,  N*w  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  ttOO. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.      I 

B.  IronKDre  Lessors  Association,  1500  First 
National  Bank  BuUding,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 
55101. 

D.  (6)  $pO. 

A.  D.  Michael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  lLTV  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5003.  Dallas. 
Tex.  7523 

D.  (6) i 


Uchael  Murray,  Suite  1128,  1120 
tut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  D. 
Connectli 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Coal  Lessors,  Inc., 
1150  One  Valley  Square,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 
25301. 

D.  (6)  $b50. 

A.  OoF  Ion  L.  Murray,  Lear  Slegler,  Inc., 
1911  Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  1002, 
Arlington.  Va.  22202. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc/Energy  Products  Di- 
vision, 2*40  East  Dyer  Road,  Santa  Ana, 
Calif.  921  D3. 

E.  (9)  $  17.50. 

A.  WIU  am  E.  Murray,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  I W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  1^79.50. 

A.  Frank  Dominic  Musica,  Americai)  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  Wa  ihington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Am*  rican  Institute  of  Architects.  1735 
New  Yo^  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  1t2.750. 


A.  Robert  |r.  Muth.  ASARCO  Inc..  120 
Broadway.  Ne|w  York.  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc..  120  Broadway.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10*71. 

D.  (6)  $300. 1  E.  (9)  $139.50. 

A.  Fred  J.  Mutz,  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation, 1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  PC.  20036. 

B.  Americati  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.  J 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.(9)$10. 

A.  Gary  dJ  Myers,  The  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036.     I 

B.  The  Fartilizer  Institute.  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  A^ashington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $700.39. 

A.  J.  Walter  Myers,  Jr.,  Forest  Farmers 
Association,  ]>.0.  Box  95385,  Atlanta,  Oa. 
30347. 

B.  Forest  Farmers  Association,  Box  95385, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30347. 

D.  (6)  $324.    E.  (9)  $589.19. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Naden,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Fanner  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  t>.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,558.34. 

A.  Clifford  M.  Naeve,  RJR  Industries, 
Inc.,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  770,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20037. 

B.  RJR  Industries,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2959, 
Winston-Saleii,  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $125.46.    E.(9)$35. 

A.  Gerald  P.  Nagy,  National  Home  Fur- 
nishings Association,  900  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  514,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion, 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  111. 
60654. 

D.  (6)  $1,0 

A.  Nancy  lA.  Nagy,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.J  No.  209,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Adierican  Business  Conference, 
Inc.,  1025  Coimecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  209, 
Washington,  p.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $62.54|.    E.  <9)$25. 

A.  Frances  E.  Nathan,  The  New  York 
Public  Librahr.  455  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10016. 

B.  The  Ne#  York  Public  Library,  Fifth 
Avenue  and  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (6)  $4,304 

A.  Raymond  Nathan,  4242  East-West 
Highway.  Ch^  Chase,  Md.  20815 

B.  American  Ethical  Union,  2  West  64th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10023. 
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D.  (6)  $550. 


E.  (9>  $274.50. 


A.  National  Agricultural  Chemical  Asso- 
ciation. 1155  i5th  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6.12f  .60.    E.  (9)  $6,125.60. 


A.  Nation 
M  Street 
20036. 


Air  Carrier  Association,  1730 
Suite  710,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  National 
Schools,  Inc., 
Ohio  43214. 

D.  (6)  $6,388.01.    E.  (9)  $8,727.64. 


Association  of  Neighborhood 
P.O.  Box  14887,  Columbus, 


A.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services,  5535  Hempstead  Way,  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $2,342.29.    E.  (9)  $2,093.26. 

A.  National  Association  of  Air  Traffic  Spe- 
cialists, Suite  415,  Wheaton  Plaza  North, 
Wheaton.  Md.  20902. 

D.  (6)  $127,756.59.    E.  (9)  $8,107.16. 

A.  National  Association  of  Aircraft  & 
Communications  Suppliers,  Inc.,  7360 
Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  3925, 
No.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91609. 

D.  (6)  $14,850.    E.  (9)  $20,113.66. 

A.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49,  Alexandria, 
Va.  22313. 

E.  (9)  $5,250. 

A.  National  Association  of  Convenience 
Stores,  Three  Skyline  Place,  Suite  809.  5201 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

A.  National  Association  of  Federal  Veteri- 
narians, Suite  836.  1522  D  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $48.28. 

A.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Colleges  and  Universities,  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Suite  503,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $26,211.    E.  (9)  $183,227.50. 

A.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $64,293.82.    E.  (9)  $64,293.82. 

A.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1024-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Companies,  3707  Woodview  Terrace, 
P.O.  Box  68700,  Indiaiuipolls,  Ind.  46268. 

A.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banlu,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $16,825.39.    E.  (9)  $16,825.39. 

A.  The  National  Association  of  Pension 
Consultants  and  Administrators,  Three 
Piedmont  Center,  Suite  300,  Atlanta,  Ga. 
30305. 

D.  (6)  $4,450.    E.  (9)  $6,060.91. 

A.  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultants, 1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $26,086.05.    E.  (9)  $6,100. 

A.  National  Association  of  Private  Enter- 
prise (Asociacion  Nacional  de  la  Empresa 
Privada-ANEP)  Alameda  Roosevelt  2827, 
San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 

A.  National  Association  of  Real  Estate  In- 
vestment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  Seventeenth 
Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $4,879. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 415  Second  Street  NE.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $11,260.    E.  (9)  2.644.08. 

A.  National  Audio- Visual  Association,  Inc., 
3150  Spring  Street,  Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 
D.(6)$141.    E.  (9)  $3,869.26. 

A.  National  BroUer  CouncU,   1155   15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $1,750    E.  (9)  $1,750. 


A.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,490.33    E.  (9)  $11,858.52. 

A.  National  Cattlemen's  Association,  5420 
South  Quebec  Street,  P.O.  Box  3460.  Engle- 
wood.  Colo.  80155. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530  7th 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $66,697.53    E.  (9)  $54,458.01. 

A.  National  Coal  Association,  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,334,397.32.    E.  (9)  $28,822.10. 

A.  National  Coal  Constuier  Alliance,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,854.37.    E.  (9)  $3,854.37. 

A.  National  Coalition  for  Marine  Conser- 
vation, Inc..  P.O.  Box  23298,  Savannah,  Ga., 
31403. 

D.  (6)  $12,684.69.    E.  (9)  $18,660.15. 

A.  National  Coalition  of  Teleconununica- 
tlons  Users  &,  Providers,  115  D  Street  SE.. 
Suite  108.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $195,000.    E.  (9)  $193,071.76. 

A.  National  Committee  for  Citizens  in 
Education,  410  Wilde  Lake  Village  Green, 
Columbia.  Md.  21044. 

D.  (6)  $2,433.90.    E.  (9)  $3,372.52. 

A.  National  Committee  on  Small  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds,  Box  1,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  900  South,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,181.    E.  (9)  $7,181. 

A.  National  Cotton  Coimcil  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 
D.  (6)  $4,931.41.    E.  (9)  $4,931.41. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  Building,  1425  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,908.    E.  (9)  $1,844. 

A.  National  CouncU  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Wastiington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $30,843.93.    E.  (9)  $40,348.43. 

A.  National  CouncU  of  Health  Centers, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,915.91.    E.  (9)  $3,289.35. 

A.  National  CouncU  of  Technical  Service 
Industries,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1190, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $83.76.    E.  (9)  $1,016.42. 

A.  National  CouncU  on  Synthetic  Fuels 
Production,  1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  960, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  National  Coimsel  Associates,  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Geneva  Pacific  Corp.,  1807  Glenview 
Road,  Glenview,  HI.  60025. 

D.  (6)  $1,700. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Heublein.  Inc.,  Farmington,  Conn. 
D.  (6)  $20,250.    E.  (9)  $402.26. 


A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  North  American  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 511  Second  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $12,156.    E.  (9)  $1,000.20. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Southern  RaUway  System,  P.O.  Box 
1808,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $9,025.    E.  (9)  $592.22. 

A.  National  Counsel  Associates,  Inc.,  421 
New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  TOSCO,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $573.71. 

A.  National  Electrical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $10.97.    E.  (9)  $10.97. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $60,354.    E.  (9)  $10,757.36. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $17,666.07.    E.  (9)  $17,666.07. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  150  West  20th  Avenue,  San  Mateo, 
Calif.  94403. 

D.  (6)  $13,475.    E.  (0)  $13,475. 

A.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $2,581.66. 

A.  National  Grain  and  Feed  Association, 
725  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  National  Grange,  1616  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)  $9,597. 

A.  National  Guard  Association  of  the 
United  States,  1  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $29,549.50.    E.  (9)  $3,771.10. 

A.  National  Home  Furnishings  Associa- 
tion, 405  Merchandise  Mart,  Chicago,  DL 
60654. 

E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  National  Industrial  Traffic  League, 
1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  No.  410,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,125.    E.  (9)  $3,660. 

A.  NaUonal  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 
D.  (6)  $121,953.05.    E.  (9)  $121,953.05. 

A.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation, 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
745,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.   National   Maritime   CouncU.    1748   N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $151,000.    E.  (9)  $397.SL 

A.  National  MiUtary  Wives  Association. 
Inc..  2666  MUitary  Road.  Arlington.  Va. 
22207. 
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D.  (6)  $4,707.    E.  (9)  $90.63. 
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$12,500.    E.  (9)  $12,200.  D.  (6)  $2.StK). 


A.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 
D.  (6)  $7,517.95.    E.  (9)  $7,368.95. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCD8.  1701  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1204. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $5,000. 

A.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation, 810  Lively  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  707. 
Wood  Dale.  lU.  60191. 

A.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council.  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Waahinston.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $214,284.    E.  (9)  $14,951.33. 

A.  National  Organization  for  Women.  425 
13th  Street.  Suite  1048.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

E.  (9)  $3,097.15. 

A.  National  Parldng  Association.  2000  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  350.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $20,737.14. 

A.  National  Product  Liability  Council.  20 
North  Waclcer  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 
E.  (9)  $514.92. 

A.  National  Public  Affairs  Corp.,  1  Farra- 
gut  Square  South,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc..  2033 
M  Street  NW..  No.  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,946.50.    E.  (0)  $1,946.50. 

A.  National  Rehabilitation  Association. 
633  South  Washington  Street.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22314. 

E.  (9)  $4,500. 

A.  National  Retail  Merchants  Association. 
100  West  3l8t  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10001. 
E.  (9)  $4,285. 

A.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddock  Road.  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $5,004.02.    E.  (9)  $5,004.02. 

A.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,775.65. 

A.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,363.    E.  (9)  $9,872. 

A.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1101 
15th  Street  NW.,  No.  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
30005. 

D.  (6)  $424,155.50.    E.  (9)  $70. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation, 6213  Old  Keene  MUl  Court,  P.O. 
Box  2639,  Springfield,  Va.  22152. 

D.  (6)  $731.33.    E.  (9)  $731.32. 

A.  National  Security  Traders  Association. 
One  World  Trade  Center,  Suite  4511,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10048. 

E.  (9)  $3,333.68. 

A.  National  Small  Business  Association, 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $780.10. 

A.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 


A.   N4tlonal 
1523  L 
D.C.  20#0S 

D.  (6) 


D.  (6) 


A.  Nakrional 
Sixteenth 
20036. 

E.  (9)|I33.203.66. 


Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 


A.  Neece. 


Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
3treet  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 


$16,000.    E.  (9)  $15,995. 


A.  National  Tire  Dealers  &  Retreaders  As- 
sociation. Inc..  1343  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  ( 6 )  |$6,592.    E.  ( 9 )  $6,592. 

A.  National  Water  Resources  Association, 
955  L'E^fant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite  1202,  Wash- 
ington, b.C.  20024. 

D.  <6)|$13,421.    E.  (9)  $8,781. 

A.  Susan  Bingham  Neal.  National  Federa- 
tion of  independent  Business,  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  last  SW..  Suite  3206.  Washington. 
D.C.  20424. 

B.  Ngtional  Federation  of  Independent 
Businea^,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)|$2.250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Karen  J.  Neale.  Chemical  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. b.C.  20037. 

B.  Cnemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)^300. 

A.  AJkn  M.  Nedry,  Southern  California 
Edison  Co..  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  303, 
Washinkon,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  California  Edison  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  800.  Rosemead,  Calif.  91770. 

D.  (6)  j(50.    E.  (9)  $50. 

^n  Neece.  Jr..  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
on.  D.C.  20036. 

ce.  Cator  A  Associates.  Inc..  1050 
reet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 
11  Business  Development  Center  Di- 
rectors Association.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036). 
D.  (6)|$1,400.    E.  (9)  $1,400. 


A.  Al 
Wash 

B.  N 
17th  Si 
<for  Ni 
122S  1 
20036) 

D.  (6)|$2,500 


)|$1,400.    E.  (9)$1, 
en  Neece,  Jr.,  105i 


1050  17th  Street  NW., 
n,  D.C.  20036. 

e.  Cator  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1050 

t  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

lonal  Venture  Capital  Association. 

h   Street   NW..   Washington.   D.C. 


E.  (9)  $2,500. 


en  Neece.  Jr..  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
>n.  D.C.  20036. 

Cator  6t  Associates.  Inc.,  1050 
reet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 
lall    Business    United.    69    Hickory 
Drive.  Waltham,  Mass.  02154). 
D.  (6)i$1.500.    E.  (9)  $1,500. 


}.  (6)j$1.500.    E.  (9)$1, 
I.  N^e,  Cator  &  As 


A.  N^e,  Cator  &  Associates,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ofvemment  Guaranteed  Loan  Com- 
mittee.]! Lil>erty  Plaza,  165  Broadway,  New 
York,  liY.  10080. 

D.  (6l$2,000.    E.  (9)  $2,000. 

A.  Noece.  Cator  Si  Associates.  Inc.,  1050 
17th  Stieet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Development 
Companies  (NADCO).  1025  Connecticut 
AvenueiNW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6>l$200.    E.  (9)$200. 


A. 
17th 

B. 
(NVCAl 


N<ece. 


St4«et] 


Cator  A  Associates.  Inc..  1050 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
National  Venture  Capital  Association 
1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  750, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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E.  (9)  $2,500. 


Cator  tt  Associates,  Inc.,  1050 


17th  Street  »W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Small  Business  Development  Center 
Directors  Association.  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington!  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1.4)0.    E.  (9)  $1,400. 

A.  Neece.  Cator  St  Associates.  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Small  Business  United,  69  Hickory 
Drive,  Waltham,  Mass.  02154. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,500. 

A.  Neece,  I  Cator  St  Associates,  Inc..  1050 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southeastern  Luml>er  Manufacturers 
AssociationkSLMA),  P.O.  Box  1606,  Forest 
Park,  Ga.  3(1050. 

D.  (6)  $1.8J)0.    E.  (9)  $1,800. 

A.  C.  B.  Neely,  Jr.,  P.O.  Box  829,  Raleigh. 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  Benefidial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1100  Catr  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)$20<.    E.  (9)  $27.18. 

A.  Frances  E.  Neely.  245  Second  Street 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002.  I 

D.  (6)  $3,628.14. 


A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Neese,  National  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  League.  1101  15th  Street  NW.. 
No.  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Savings  &  Loan  League.  1101 
15th  Street  NW..  No.  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,0)0. 

A.  Nelll  &|co..  Inc..  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  410.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Arab  Republic  of  Egypt.  Cairo.  Egypt. 

E.  (9)  $30d. 

A.  Elizabeth  CoUette  Nelson.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

B.  Associkted  Builders  &  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  Nfrth  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Gordoii  E.  Nelson,  12005  Millstream 
Drive,  Bowlji,  Md.  20715. 

B.  Farm/water  Alliance.  329  C  Street  SE.. 
Apt.  1,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $28,^00.    E.  (9)  $3,023.81. 

A.  Mark  V>.  Nelson,  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Ne- 
mours &  Co.,  Inc.,  1701  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW„  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  E.  I.  df  Pont  de  Nemours  Sc  Co.,  Inc.. 
1007  Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)  $19.  10. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nelson,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW,.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Michae  I 
1730  Pennsylvania 
ton,  D.C.  201 106. 

B.  De  Kalb 
Road,  De  Ki  ilb 

D.  (6)  $1,5^0. 


A.  A.    S 
Pennsylvan^ 
20004. 

B.  BraziliMi 
(lAA),  Rio 

E.  (9)  $33d.l9. 


A.  Nemeroff ,  Sidley  tt  Austin, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 


AgResearch,  Inc., 
ni.  60115. 
E.  (0)  $100. 


Sycamore 


Nemir  Associates,   Suite    1230, 
Building,    Washington,    D.C. 


Sugar  &  Alcohol  Institute 
Janeiro,  Brazil. 
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A.  William  D.  Neabeitt.  2655  VUla  Creek 
Drive.  Suite  150,  Dallas,  Tex.  75234. 

B.  Uni-Bell  Plastic  Pipe  Association,  2655 
Villa  Creek  Drive,  Suite  150,  Dallas,  Tex. 
75234. 

D.  (6)$340.    E.  (9)$283. 

A.  Mai  Nestlerode,  National  Association  of 
FMeral  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  29th 
Street,  Suite  700,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions.  1111  North  29th  Street,  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  (9)$170. 

A.   Network,   806   Rhode   Island   Avenue 
NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20018. 
D.  (6)  $23,340.96.    E.  (9)  $24,013.04. 

A.  E.  John  Neumann,  Baltimore  Gas  4c 
Electric  Co.,  1100  Connecticut  Avenue,  No. 
820,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  St  Electric  Co.,  Gas  St 
Electric  Building,  P.O.  Box  1475,  Baltimore 
Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $1,727.91.    E.  (9)  $484.94. 

A.  Carla  B.  Neuschel.  American  Medical 
Association,  1776  K  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association,  535 
North  Dearborn  Street,  Chicago,  ni.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,400. 

A.  Robert  NeviUe  311  First  Street.  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association,  311 
First  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

A.  Louis  H.  Nevins,  National  Association 
of  Mutual  Savings  Banks,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
Banks,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 

D.  (6)  $5,218.75 

A.  Bill  Newbold,  Bill  Newbold  &  Associ- 
ates, 1510  12th  Street,  No.  204,  ArUngton, 
Va.  22209. 

B.  BiU  Newbold  St  Associates,  Suite  311.  1 
Woodfield  Place  (for  American  Protestant 
Hospital  AasocUtion,  1701  East  Woodfield 
Road.  Schaumburg,  ni.  60195). 

D.  (6)  $11,250. 

A.  Bill  Newbold,  BIU  Newbold  St  Associ- 
ates. 1510  12th  Street.  No.  204.  ArUngton. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  BiU  Newbold  St  Associates  (for  Arkan- 
sas Hospital  Association.  1500  North  Univer- 
sity. Suite  400.  Little  Rock.  Ark.  72207). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  BUI  Newbold,  BUI  Newbold  St  Associ- 
ates, 1510  North  12th  Street.  No.  204.  Ar- 
Ungton. Va.  22209. 

B.  BiU  Newbold  St  Associates  (for  Texas 
Hospital  Association.  P.O.  Box  15587, 
Austin,  Tex.  78761). 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  E^thryn  L.  Newman,  Republic  Steel 
Corp..  1101  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30005. 

B.  RepubUc  Steel  Corp..  RepubUc  BuUd- 
ing,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Newman.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1719  Route  10.  Par- 
slppany.  N.J.  07054. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $365.22. 


B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
23451.  L'Enfant  Plaza  SUtlon.  Washington. 
D.C.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Janet  Newport,  National  OU  Jobbers 
Council,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  OU  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $343.16. 

A.  Charles  E.  Nichols,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30001. 

B.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and 
Joiners  of  America.  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $19,500.    E.  (9)  $1,037.34. 

A.  Nicholas  John  Nichols.  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants.  1211  Avenue  of  the  Americas. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $750.    E.  (9)  $1,734.05. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nichols,  Consumers  Union, 
1511  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1033,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union,  256  Washington 
Street,  Mount  Vernon,  N.Y.  10550. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Nilan,  American  Postal 
Workers  Union.  AFL-^IO.  817  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $12,924.73.    E.  (9)  $5,391.23. 

A.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  560  Sylvan 
Avenue,  P.O.  Box  1606,  Englewood  Cliffs, 
N.J. 

A.  NL  Industries,  Inc..  1230  Avenue  of  the 
Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

E.  (9)  $7,546.94. 

A.  Robert  W.  Nolan,  1303  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fleet  Reserve  Association,  1303  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  WaUcer  F.  Nolan,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Ninth  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,810.90.    E.  (9)  $384.54. 

A.  H.  Christopher  Nolde,  Chemical  Manu- 
facturers Association.  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Charles  M.  Noone,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza 
East  SW.,  Suite  3306,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies,  618  Washington 
BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,800.    E.  (9)  $176.82. 

A.  M.  Kathryn  Nordstrom,  1575  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  725,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pacific  Seafood  Processors  Association, 
1620  South  Jackson  Street,  Seattle,  Wash. 
98144. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $55.49. 


A.  WlUlam  B.  Newman,  Jr.,  Conrail,  2234  A.  Julia  J.  NorreU,  American  CouncU  of 
North  Columbus  Street.  Arlington,  Va.  Life  Insurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
23307.  ington,  D.C.  30006. 


B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)$357.    E.  (9)  $60.16. 

A.  Northeast  UtiUties  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street.  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 
4^  (9)  $1,619.20. 

A.  Clifford  R.  Northup,  Credit  Union  Na- 
tional Association,  Inc.,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  Street.  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Credit  Union  National  Association,  Inc., 
1730  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW..  Suite  810. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $529.09. 

A.  Joe  M.  Norton.  Jr..  400  Madison  Street. 
Apt.  1605.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  and  Providers,  a/k/a  National 
Coalition  for  Fair  Rates  and  Competition. 
115  D  Street  SE..  Suite  108.  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Morgan  Norval.  1202  South  Washing- 
ton Street.  No.  2.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  To 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  1601  114th  SE.,  Suite 
151.  BeUevue.  Wash.  98004. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Nossman.  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Aetna  Life  St  Casualty.  151  Farmlngton 
Avenue.  Hartford,  Conn.  06156. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Nossman.  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Burlington  Northern,  175  North  27th 
Street,  BUlings.  Mont.  59101. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Nossman,  Krueger  St  Marsh,  1140  19th 
Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dividend  Support  Group,  c/o  NWN 
Life  Insurance  Co.,  20  Washington  Avenue 
South,  Minneapolis,  Mitm.  55440. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Knox,  445  South 
Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  CaUf.  90071: 
1140  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Helionetics,  Inc.,  17312  Eastman  Street, 
Irvine,  CaUf.  92714. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Insurance  Association  of  Connecticut. 
60  Washington  Street.  Hartford.  C:k>niL 
06106. 

E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Knox.  445  South 
Figueroa  Street.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071; 
1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Joint  Trawlers  (North  America).  Ltd.. 
P.O.  Box  1209.  63  Main  Street,  Gloucester. 
Mass.  01930. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  St  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Mission  Resources,  Inc.,  8000 
Edgewater  Drive.  Oakland.  Calif.  04601. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Nossaman.  Krueger  St  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 
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B.  New  York  Life  Insurance  Co..  51  Madi- 
son Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

A.  NoBsaman.  Krueger  A  Knox,  445  South 
Figueroa  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071; 
1140  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ocean  Energy  Council,  1303  South 
Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago.  111.  60605 

A.  Nostaman.  Krueger  dk  Marsh.  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.. 
One  American  Row,  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  &  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  International  Airlines.  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77017. 

A.  Nossaman,  Krueger  it  Marsh,  1140 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  600,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Union  Tjelegraph  Co.,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1001,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Ralph  D.  Numberger,  444  North  Cap- 
itol Street  NW..  No.  412,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  412, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  M, 296.70. 

A.  Frank  W.  Nutter,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  512,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America, 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mark  J.  Nuzzaco,  7901  Westpark  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  National  Machine  Tool  Builders'  Asso- 
ciation, 7901  Westpark  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
22102. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.01.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  Philip  S.  Nyborg,  1133  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MCI  Communications  Corp.,  1133  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)$4S. 

A.  Hubert  K.  O'Bannon.  ConraU,  1544  33d 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Consolidated  Rail  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
23451,  L'Enfant  Plaza  Station,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,284. 

A.  George  O'Bea,  Jr.,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  304.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Paperworkers  International 
Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  304. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Richard  O'Brecht.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Coleman  C.  O'Brien,  U.S.  League  of 
Savings  Associations,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, HI  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 

m. 

D.  (6)  $4,593.75.    E.  (9)  $55.10. 

A.  O'Brien,  Fierce  &  Eberle,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  No.  201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Electronics  Association.  1612 
K  Street  NW.,  No.  1101,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 


D.  (6) 


,000.    E.  (9)$25. 
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A.  O'Bi  ien.  Fierce  &  Eberle,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  No.|201.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Committee  for  Title  XI  Vessel  Financ- 
ing. 1776  F  Street  NW..  No.  501.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $350. 

A.  Joh^  F.  O'Brien,  Connecticut  Petrole- 
um Couacil,  410  Asylum  Street,  Hartford, 
Conn.  06103. 

B.  Amaican  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  RayAiond  V.  O'Brien,  ITT  Corp.,  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Int^Tiational  Telephone  &  Telegraph 
Corp..  330  Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022        1 

b.  (6)$V00.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Rosemary  L.  O'Brien.  CF  Industries. 
Inc..  2554  M  Street  NW..  Suite  640.  Wash- 
ington. Etc.  20037. 

B.  CF  Industries,  Inc.,  Salem  Lake  Drive, 
Long  Grove.  111.  60047. 

D.  (6)  $^00.    E.  (9)  $112.94. 

A.  Davftl  S.  O'Bryon,  American  Chiroprac- 
tic Association,  1916  Wilson  Boulevard,  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22201. 

B.  American  Chiropractic  Association, 
1916  WIson  Boulevard,  Arlington.  Va. 
22201. 

D.  (6)$k50.    E.  (9)  $14.40. 

A.  G.  I£  Ochenrider,  Grumman  Aerospace 
Corp.,  1^00  Wilson  Boulevard,  Arlington, 
Va.  2220S 

B.  Gru^nman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  1171 

D.  (6)  $&,500.    E.  (9)  $1,193.65. 

A.  William  B.  O'Connell,  111  East  Wacker 
Drive,  CWcago,  111.  60601. 

B.  Unifled  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, [ill  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
111.,  60601. 

D.  (6)  tt0,312.    E.  (9)  $1,763.50. 

A.  O'Cfnnor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenme  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amarican  Clinical  Laboratory  Associa- 
tion, 19li  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, ELC.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $B25. 

A.  O'Cannor  Sc  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avente  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Family  Life  Assurance  Co., 
P.O.  Box,1459,  Columbus,  Ga.  31902. 

A.  O'Cvnnor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenae  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B,  Blyfch  Eastman  Paine  Webber,  140 
Broadwa^,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  O'Connor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chdrles  River  Breeding  Laboratories, 
Inc.,  251  Ballardvale  Street,  Wilmington, 
Mass.  01^7. 

A.  O'CCinnor  &  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CKXW  Radio  Broadcasting.  Ltd.,  1640 
Oullette  Avenue,  Windsor,  Ontario,  Canada. 

D.  (6)  BOO. 

A.  O'ctnnor  &  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Aveniie  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Competitive  Telecommunications  Coali- 
tion. 170&  L  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  \  BIO. 


A.  O'Cfcnnor 
nia  Avenlie 


it.  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Electroilic  Data  Systems  Corp.,  229 
PennsylvaniaiAvenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,08i 


St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
Suite  800,  Washington, 


A.  O'Connc 
nia  Avenue 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Nitional  Monetary  Corp.,  4000 
Town  Center]  Suite  1500,  Southfield.  Mich. 
48075. 

D.  (6)  $614.^3 

A.  O'Conndr  &.  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW-.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Glass  t>ackaging  Institute,  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  jSuite  815,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $444. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kimberly-Clark  Corp..  1000  Wilson 
Boulevard,  Aijlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $100. 1 

A.  O'Connor  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance.  414 
Nicollet  Mall,  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55401. 

D.  (6)  $5,241.31 
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A.  O'Connc  r 
nia  Avenue  N IV. 

B.  Neighbo'hood 
22073,  Phoeni  x 

D.  (6)  $1,831 1. 


A.  O'Connc  r 
nia  Avenue  N  N. 

B.  J.  C.  Per  ney 
NW.,  Washini  [ton, 

D.  (6)  $1,22: 1. 


A.  O'Conncr 
nia  Avenue 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer, 
NW.,  Washin^n, 


St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
Vff..  Suite   800.   Washington. 


Ii  ic, 


A.  O'Connqr 
nia  Avenue 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Securities 
L'Enfant 
20024 

D.  (6)  $16,0#6 


Plasa 


St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
TV  Co.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
Ariz.  85028. 


St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
Washington,  D.C. 
Co.,  Inc.,  1156  15th  Street 
D.C.  20005. 


1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  O'Conncr  St  Haiman,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  fPff..  Suite  800.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Police  Aisociation  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 2701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D-C.  20020. 

A.  O'Conndr  Sc  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  pTW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  ^.  Seagram  St  Sons,  Inc.,  375 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10152. 

D.  (6)  $1,551.32. 


St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
Vff..  Suite  800,  Washington, 


Industry    Association,    490 
East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  O'Connc^  Si  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  fVff.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  TELE-CAUSE  (Telecommunications 
Competitive  Alternatives  for  Users,  Services 
and  Equipment),  1200  18th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Connqr  St  Hannan,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Transport  Mutual  Services.  Inc.,  Two 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 


A.  O'Connor  St  Haiuian,  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  United  Kingdom  Mutual  Steam 
Ship  Assurance  Association  (Bermuda)  Lim- 
ited, Mercury  House,  Front  Street,  P.O.  Box 
665,  Hamilton  5.  Bermuda. 

A.  O'Cormor  St  Hannan.  1919  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW..  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  West  of  England  Ship  Owners 
Mutual  Protection  and  Indemnity  Associa- 
tion (Luxembourg).  33  Boulevard  Prince 
Heiui,  Luxembourg. 

A.  O'Connor  St  Haiman,  1919  Peimsylva- 
nla  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Wine  &  Spirits  Wholesalers  of  America, 
2033  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Leonard  F.  O'Connor,  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Boston,  100  Federal  Street, 
Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston,  100 
Federal  Street.  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  St  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Supply  Association,  221 
North  La  SaUe  Street,  Chicago,  lU.  60601. 

D.  (6)  $3,191.25.    E.  (9)  $1,270.66. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  St  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Warehousemen's  Association, 
1165  North  Clark,  Chicago.  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $1,030.    E.  (9)  $315.14. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  St  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Carrier  Lawyers  Association,  500 
West  16th  Street,  P.O.  Box  1945,  Austin, 
Tex.  78767 

D.  (6)  $425.    E.  (9)  $295.57. 

A.  Patrick  C.  O'Connor,  Kent  St  O'Con- 
nor, Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seniorcenters  of  America,  7602  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  III,  Chattanooga,  Tenn. 
37421. 

D.  (6)  $655.    E.  (9)  $216.50. 

A.  Thomas  A.  O'Day,  Alliance  of  Ameri- 
can Insurers,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Alliance  of  American  Insurers,  20 
North  Wacker  E>rive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $302.30. 

A.  John  A.  O'Donnell,  4615  Fulton  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Philippine  Sugar  Commission.  Manila, 
Philippines. 

A.  T.  J.  Oden,  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  1619  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Bradford  C.  Oelman,  Owens-Coming 
Fiberglas  Corp.,  900  17th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Fiber- 
glas Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Jane  O'Grady,  815  16th  Street,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  St  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,616.    E.  (9)  $266.49. 

A.  Barbara  E.  O'Hara,  American  Society 
of  Travel  Agente,  Inc.,  1300  19th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Society  of  Travel  Agents, 
Inc.,  711  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Bartley  O'Hara.  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters. 25  Louisiana  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,409.57. 

A.  Matthew  D.  O'Hara.  General  Mills. 
Inc.,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  370.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Mills,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1113,  Min- 
neapolis, Minn.  55440. 

D.  (6)  $85.12. 

A.  O'Keefe,  Ashenden,  Lyons  St  Ward, 
Suite  5100,  One  First  National  Plaza,  Chica- 
go, lU.  60603. 

B.  American  Invsco  Corp.,  120  South  La- 
Salle  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

A.  Harold  E.  O'Kelley,  7900  Callaghan 
Road,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78229. 

B.  Datapoint  Corp.,  9725  Datapoint  Drive, 
San  Antonio,  Tex.  78284. 

E.  (9)  $827.11. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  and  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2444, 
Daytona,  Fla.  32015. 

D.  (6)  $25. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand,  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gould,  Inc.,  1745  Jefferson  Davis  High- 
way, No.  405,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $458.04. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates,  Inc.,  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Gruman  Aerospace  Corp..  1600  Wilson 
Boulevard.  21st  Floor.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $110.    E.  (9)  $832.30. 

A.  R.  Q.  Old  St  Associates.  Inc..  205  The 
Strand.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  Sperry  Division.  1725  South  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  No.  401.  Arlington.  Va. 
22202. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $116.68. 

A.  Kathleen  O'Leary.  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Columbia  Gas  Distribution  Cos.,  99 
North  Front  Street,  Washington  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $104.48. 

A.  Robert  A.  Olexy,  Browning-Ferris  In- 
dustries, 14701  St.  Bdarys  Street,  Houston, 
Tex.  77079. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Industries,  14701  St. 
Marys  Street,  Houston,  Tex.  77079. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
Boulevard,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  83402. 

D.  (6)  $5,265.    E.  (9)  $1,491.41. 

A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen,  485  E  Street,  Idaho 
Falls,  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Fire  St  Casualty  Co.,  4600 
25th  Avenue  NE..  Salem.  Oreg.  97330. 

D.  (6)  $32.82.    E.  (9)  $2.90. 


A.  Dennis  M.  Olsen.  485  E  Street.  Idaho 
Falls.  Idaho  83402. 

B.  State  Farm  Mutual  Automobile  Insur- 
ance (^.,  4600  25th  Avenue  NE.,  Salem, 
Oreg.  97330. 

D.  (6)  $443.50.    E.  (9)  $39.28. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Olson.  Manville  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  ManvUle  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108,  Denver, 
Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Alan  M.  Olszewski,  The  American 
Legion,  1608  K  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C. 

B.  The  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvania Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.  (6)  $4,920.    E.  (9)  $60.60. 

A.  O'Melveny  St  Myers.  1800  M  Street 
NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America, 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,500.    E.  (9)$274. 

A.  Donald  K.  O'Neill,  TRW  Inc..  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2600.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  EucUd  Avenue.  Qeve- 
land.  Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  O'Neill  St  Haase.  P.C..  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Allegheny  County.  119  Courthouse. 
Room  101.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

A.  O'NeUl  St  Haase.  P.C..  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.. 
144  West  Jackson,  Chicago,  m.  60604. 

A.  OTfeUl  St  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Insiu^nce  Cos..  1 
Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

A.  O'Neill  St  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Glass  Packaging  Institute.  2000  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  815,  Washington  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  O'Neill  St  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Holly  Corp..  2001  Bryan  Tower.  Dallas. 
Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'NeiU  St  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp..  1700  North 
Moore  Street.  Suite  919.  Arlington.  Va.. 
22209. 

A.  O'NeiU  St  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Legislative  Alliance  of  Philatelists  and 
Hard  Asset  Dealers  and  Collectors.  1270 
Avenue  of  the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  O'Neill  St  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  1110.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mahoning  Valley  Economic  Develop- 
ment Corp.,  3200  Belmont  Avenue,  Youngs- 
town,  Ohio  44405. 
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A.  O'NeUl  &  Huue.  P.C..  1333  New  Hamp-        B.    UAited 
shire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110.  Washington.     Oatewa; ' 
D.C.  20039.  D.  (6) 

B.  Musachusetts  Hospital  Association.  1 
Boston  Place.  Suite  1820.  Boston.  Mass. 
02108. 


Steelworkers   of   America,    5 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 
10.576.31. 


A.  O'Neill  &  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pahhandle  Producing  Co..  601  North- 
west Loop  410.  Suite  808.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
78216. 

A.  O'Neill  &  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santarelli  &  Glmer,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  O'Neill  A  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sugar  Users  Group.  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  O'NelU  A  Haase.  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Service.  Inc..  2001  Bryan 
Tower,  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 

A.  O'Neill  A  Haase,  P.C,  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Western  Union  Telegraph  Co.. 
Suite  1001,  1828  L  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20036. 

A.  O'Neill  A  Haase.  P.C.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1110,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  WesUnghouse  Klectric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Kathleen  A.  O'NeUl,  1208-F  North 
Wayne  Street.  Arlington,  Va. 

B.  National  Coalition  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  A  Providers,  115  D  Street  SE.. 
Suite  108,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,200. 

A.  Philip  C  Onstad,  Control  Data  Corp.. 
500  West  Putnam  Avenue,  Greenwich, 
Conn.  06830. 

B.  Control  Data  Corp.,  500  West  Putnam 
Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)150.    E.  (9)  $1,123. 

A.  Michel  Orban,  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  702.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York.  N.T.  10004. 

A.  Organization  for  the  Protection  A  Ad- 
vancement of  Small  Telephone  Cos..  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  320. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,735.    E.  (9)  $1,925.85. 

A.  Abraham  Orlofsky.  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,025.43. 

A.  Elvira  Orly.  Edison  Electric  Institute. 
1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$753.    E.  (9)  $261.49. 


A.  J.  pennis  O'Toole.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washini  [ton.  D.C.  20036. 

Ai  lerican  Bankers  Association.  1120 
ConnecHicut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)111.020. 


)|ll.020. 


A.  Stephen  E.  O'Toole.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.    I 

B.  General  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,737.41 

A.  Rokand  A.  Ouellette.  General  Motors 
Corp.,  1660  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  (3*neral  Motors  Corp..  3044  West 
Grand  1  oulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  M.600.    E.  (9)  $4,159.84. 

A.  Clljf  Ouse.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  WMhlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociatioii.  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washini  [ton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  137.50. 

A.  Ou  door  Power  Equipment  Inst..  1901  L 
Street  I  W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jaieph  A.  Overton  III,  TRW,  1000 
Wilson  ^ulevard.  Suite  2600,  Arlington,  Va. 
22026. 

B.  TRIW  Inc..  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  CHeve- 
land,  Ol^lo  44117. 

D.  (6)  11,000. 


Th>mas  . 


A. 

attle,  >KAuh 
B.  Dollar 

field, 

ings 

ter,  N, 

Bank,  F 
D.  (6)  $6, 


Baiik 


J.  Owens,  P.O.  Box  12266,  Se- 
.  98101. 

Savings  Bank.  Fourth  A  Spring- 
Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230;  Merchants  Sav- 
One  Hampshire  Plaza.  Manches- 
,  03105;  Washington  Mutual  Savings 
O.  Box  834.  Seattle.  Wash.  98111. 
.330.    E.  (9)  $3,217.03. 


A.  Wl  liam  H.  Owens.  Jr.,  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Siilte  1004.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  Association.  1011  17th 
Street  KW..  Suite  1004.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  R.  Ray  Paabo.  Santa  Fe  Industries. 
Inc..  Suite  840.  1100  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Fe  Industries.  Inc.,  224  South 
Mlchlgiln  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU.  60604. 

D.  (6)|$1.000. 

A.  Stiven  J.  PaggioU,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washii^n.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  In^tment  Company.  Institute.  1775  K 
Street  ITW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B. 
Union, 
Suite 

D.  (6)1 


A.  Giri  D.  Palast.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
Washin  iton.  D.C.  20006. 

I  lervice     Employees     International 
!^FL-CIO.  CLC.  2020  K  Street  NW.. 
1,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
$5,000.    E.  (9>$102. 


2(0, 


A.  John  L.  Oahlnski,  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing-     Va.  22046. 
ton,  D.C.  20006.  E.  (9)  $30,942.51. 


A.  Jol  ui  M.  Palatiello.  American  Congress 
on  Sur  eying  A  Mapping/ American  Society 
of  Photogrammetry.  210  Little  Falls  Street. 
Falls  Cburch.  Va.  22046. 

B.  Afnerican  Congress  on  Surveying  A 
Mappldg/ American  Society  of  Photogram- 
metry.  ^10  Little  Falls  Street,  Falls  Church, 
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A.  Henry  3.  Palau.  The  Retired  Officers 
Association.  201  North  Washington  Street. 
Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)$870 


A.  Diane 
Bank  Building, 

B 
Northwesteiii 
Minn.  55480. 


Nortl  west 


\li.  Palmer.  1200  Northwestern 
.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55480. 

Bancorporatlon..      1200 
Bank  Building.  Minneapolis, 


A.  Fred  Panzer.  The  Tobacco  Institute. 
1875  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Tobacco  Institute.  1875  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  8  90.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$100,    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  G.  Oliv  !r  Papps.  N.J.  Petroleum  Coun- 
cil. 170  West  SUte  Street.  Trenton.  NJ. 
08608. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Herachiu  E.  Parent,  Arkansas  Petrole- 
um CouncU.  302  Commercial  National  Bank. 
Little  Rock.  JArk.  72201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Nancy  L  Parke,  Lone  Star  Industries, 
Inc.,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
300,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Lone  Soar  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)$60<t    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  John  N.  Parker.  Mobil  Oil  Corp..  1100 
Conectlcut  Avenue  NW.  No.  620.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20<)36. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York,  NY.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $37S 
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A.  Kimlje) 
tion  of  Govi 
chusetts  A' 
20005. 

B.  Ameri( 
Employees, 


ly  C  Parker,  American  Federa- 
lent  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
renue   NW.,   Washington,   D.C. 


Federation  of  Government 
1325    Massachusetts    Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2005. 
D.  (6)  $6,7  15.54.    E.  (9)  $79.65. 


A.  Ken 
Suite  611. 

B.  Ethyl 
Suite  611. 

D.  (6)  $2j 


P  irmelee. 


Te  ecasters. 


A.  Tom  E. 
Service 
Street  NW.. 

B.  Assodaitlon 
casters,    In( 
Washington 

D.  (6)  $791 . 


1155  15th  Street  NW.. 
^Xlfashington.  D.C.  20005. 

Corp.    1155   15th   Street  NW., 
Vltashlngton,  D.C  20005. 
OK). 


Paro. 


A.  Parrish 
17th  Street 
22209. 

B 
Forum  Driv^ 

D. (6) $11 


AeroBi  atiale 


Association  of  Maximum 
Inc..     1735    DeSales 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

of  Maximum  Service  Tele- 
,  1735  DeSales  Street  NW.. 
D.C.  20036. 


A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
NW..  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 


Helicopter    Corp..    2701 
.  Grand  Prairie.  Tex.  76051. 
|30.    E.  (9)  $3,341.62. 


A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc.  1300  N.  17th 
Street.  B\iM  1510.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Assn.  ^f  Night  Vision  Manufacturers, 
Washington  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5.5  )0.    E.  (9)  $2,895.33. 


A.  Parrisl 
17th  Stree 
22209. 


A  Chambers,  Inc.,  1300  North 
Suite    1510,    Arlington.    Va. 


B.  Bangor  A  Aroostook  Railroad.  North- 
em  Maine  Junction.  Bangor.  Maine  04401. 
D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $2,930.65. 

A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Boston  A  Maine  Railroad.  Iron  Horse 
Park.  North  Blllerica.  Mass.  01862. 

D.  (6)  $4,751.49.    E.  (9)  $3,027.07. 

A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Chicago  A  North  Western  Transporta- 
tion Co..  1  North  Western  Center.  Chicago. 
111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $21,000.    E.  (9)  $3,140.52. 

A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Delaware  Otsego  System.  1  RaUroad 
Avenue.  Cooperstown.  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $4,200.    E.  (9)  $3,091.35. 

A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Genesee  A  Wyoming  Corp..  71  Lewis 
Street,  Greenwich.  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $2,895.33. 

A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Oy  WartsiU  Ab.  Helsbiki  Shipyard. 
Helsinki,  Finland. 

D.  (6)  $16,666.66.    E.  (9)  $2,895.33. 

A.  Parrish  A  Chambers.  Inc..  1300  North 
17th  Street.  Suite  1510.  Arlington.  Va. 
22209. 

B.  Pittsburg  A  Shawmut  RaUroad.  Middle 
St..  BrookvUle.  Pa. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $2,895.33. 

A.  Jack  Partridge.  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45201. 

B.  The  Kroger  Co..  1014  Vine  Street.  Cin- 
cinnati. Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $241.60. 

A.  Robert  D.  Partridge.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.$385. 

A.  Alan  K.  Parver.  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  770,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  770. 
Washington.  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,308.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Paskus.  Gordon  A  Hyman.  2005  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  National  Music  Publisher's  Association. 
110  East  59  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $311.50. 

A.  Richard  M.  Patterson.  Dow  Chemical 
Co.,  1800  M  Street,  NW..  Suite  700  South. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Dow  Chemical  Co..  Midland.  Mich. 
48640. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $239.50. 

A.  Thomas  Patterson.  National  Cable  Tel- 
evision Association.  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $231. 


A.  Kenton  H.  Pattle.  National  Audio- 
Visual  Association.  Inc..  3150  Spring  Street. 
Fairfax,  Va.  22031. 

B.  National  Audio- Visual  Association.  3150 
Spring  Street,  Fairfax.  Va.  22031. 

D.  (6)  $2,922.    E.  (9)  $3,506.80. 

A.  Edward  W.  Pattison.  22  First  Street. 
Troy.  N.Y.  12180. 

B.  National  Music  Publishers  Association. 
Inc..  110  East  59th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.(9)$725. 

A.  Patton.  Hoggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Congress  of  Surveyors  A 
Mappers.  210  Little  Falls  Street,  Falls 
Church,  Va.  22046. 

D.  (6)  $401.25. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  702.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,055. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  International  Automobile 
Dealers  Association.  1220  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20035. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

B.  American  Maritime  Association.  1612  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Movers  Conference.  1117 
North  19th  Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Retail  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives. 1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Armco  Inc..  Mlddletown.  Ohio  45052. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Asociacion  de  Amlgos  del  Pais.  6A. 
Avenida  "A"  10-38  Zona  9.  AP  Postal  291. 
Guatemala  City.  Guatemala. 

D.  (6)  $850. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Asociacion  de  Azucareros  de  Guatema- 
la. 6A  Calel  6-38  Zona  9.  7'  Nlvel  Ediflclo 
TivoU  Plaza  Guatemala  cnty,  Guatemala. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica, 1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

D.  (6)  $6,477.50 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Burlington  Industries.  Inc..  1800  M 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $17,915.    E.  (9)  $16. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.    The    Business    Roundtable.    1801    K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 
D.  (6)$700. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  California  Westside  Farmers.  9555 
L'Enfant  Plaza  North  8W..  Room  1101. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $4,620. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Callery- Judge  Grove.  612  Comeau 
Building.  West  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33401 

D.  (6)$975.    E.  (9)$114. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Castle  A  Cooke.  Inc..  P.O.  Box  3928. 
San  Francisco.  CaUf.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $60. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Central  American  Sugar  Council.  2550 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street. 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1919.  Detroit, 
Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $5,045. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Conoco.  Inc..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20037. 

B.  CouncU  of  SUte  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. CoDunittee  of  SUte  Taxation.  1028 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1018,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Donaldson,  Lufkin  A  Jenrette,  Inc.,  140 
Broadway.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Dredging  Industry  Size  Standards  Com- 
mittee. 2550  M  Street.  NW..  Washington. 
DC.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $315. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Duty  Free  Shoppers.  Ltd..  2255  Kuhio 
Avenue.  World  Trade  Center,  Suite  1505, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  96815. 

D.  (6)  $5,995.    E.  (9)$80. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  E.O.G.  Industries.  45  WiUiam  Street. 
Wellesley.  Mass. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Energy  Research  Corp..  3  Great  Pas- 
ture Road.  Danbury.  Conn.  06810. 

D.  (6)  $452.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hampton-Windsor  Corp.,  745  Fifth 
Avenue,  Suite  1400,  New  York.  N.Y.  10151. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Hobby  Industry  of  America.  319  East 
54th  Street.  Elmwood.  N.J.  07407. 
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A.  Pktton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wuhincton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Institute  of  Scrap  Iron  St  Steel,  Inc.. 
1627  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Cogeneration  Society. 
1111  19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  Se  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Lasco  Shipping  Co..  3200  Northwest 
Yeon  Avenue,  Portland.  Oreg.  07210. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  A  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Litton  Industries,  Inc.,  360  North  Cres- 
cent Drive.  Beverly  Hills.  Calif.  90210. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  LOOP.  Inc.,  1010  Common  Street,  250 
Bank  of  New  Orleans  Building,  New  Orle- 
ans. La.  70112. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Commemorative 
Coin  Committee.  1  Rockefeller  Center,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10200. 

D.  (6)  $3,050.00. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organizing  Com- 
mittee, 10100  Santa  Monica  Boulevard,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90067 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Loss  Reserve  Deduction  Committee, 
205  East  42d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $465. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co..  1800  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,315.    E.  (9)  $398.08. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  A  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mars,  Inc.,  1651  Old  Meadow  Road. 
McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $2,060. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  MCI  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  1133 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,725.    E.  (9)  $82.50. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Mocatta  Metals  Corp.,  35  Broad  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.,  10004 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Multi  Mineral  Corp.,  330  North  Belt 
East,  Houston.  Tex  71960, 

D.  (6)  $2,862.50. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Companies.  618  Washington 
BuUding.  1435  G  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6>  $927.50 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
724  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)   12,538.75. 

A.  Patton,  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wi  shlngton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Marine  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, #01  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  111. 
60601. 

D.  (6)  12.900. 

A.  Pai  ton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  DC.  20037. 

B.  The  National  Multi-Housing  Council, 
1800  Mi  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  PalJton.  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wishlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pa4on>  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Wishlngton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Corp.,  315  East  200 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111. 

D.  (6)^705. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  &  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  wishlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co..  465  North  Ber- 
nardo. Mountain  View,  Calif.  94040.    ' 

D.  (6)  $2,820. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  Si  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  OSO  Bulk  Ships,  Inc.,  1114  Avenue  of 
the  Am^icas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)^250. 

A.  Paliton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ontions  Clearing  Corp.,  233  South 
Wacker  I  Drive,  Room  5950.  Chicago.  111. 
60605. 

A.  Palton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Peiui  Central  Corp.,  2021  K  Street 
NW.,  w4shhigton,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Patton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  wishlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Peiico.  Inc.,  Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  Paiton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Wishlngton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Reader's  Digest  Association,  Inc.,  Pleas- 
antvlUe,  N.Y.  10570. 

D.  (6)j(1.000. 

A.  Palton,  Boggs  Si.  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rfldwood  Industry  Park  Committee, 
2750  S4nd  Hill  Road.  Menlo  Park,  Calif. 
94025. 

A.  Palton.  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  WMhlngton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Retail  Tax  Committee,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Wkshington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Paiton.  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Rockwell  International  Corp.,  1745  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

A.  Paiton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  W  ishington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  St  Joe  Minerals,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Paiton,  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Vi^Bhlngton.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  I  iheridan-Kalorama  Neighborhood 
CouncU  2543  Waterside  Drive  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20008. 

D.  (6)  $1,225. 
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B.  SSIE  douncil  to  Protect  Earned  Em- 
ployment Rights,  Smithsonian  Science  In- 
formation EJKChange.  1730  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Patton. !  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  State  ofiLouisiana.  Department  of  Con- 
servation. P.p.  Box  44275,  Baton  Rouge.  La. 
70804. 

A.  Patton,  I  Boggs  &  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Sultanaie  of  Oman.  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  800.  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $3.lio. 

A.  Patton.  I  Boggs  St  Blow,  2550  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Wilshir^  Oil  Co.,  of  Texas,  250  Park 
Avenue,  Nevii  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,115. 

A.  Andrew  R.  Paul,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NWl.  Suite  920.  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Oulf  &j  Western  Management  Co..  600 
New  Hamp^ire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  920. 
Washingtonj  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$l,2i0.    E.  (9)  $90.80. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomak  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  AM  General.  Inc..  1129  20th  Street 
NW..  Suite  41)8,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  $8,500.  1 


A. 
NW. 
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A.  Paul,  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Best  p^ployer's  Association,  4201 
Birch  Stree4  Newport  Beach,  Calif.  90226. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker, 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Capitol  Oil  Co.,  650  Independence 
Avenue.  SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $82i93.    E.  (9)  $1,230.37. 


2193.    E.  (9)$1.2 
Hastings.   Jano 


A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Council  of  Active  and  Independent  Oil 
and  Gas  Producers,  650  Independence 
Avenue,  SE.j  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Paul,  Hastings,  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW.,  Sixth 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Enserph  Corp.,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue,  N)^..  Suite  1014,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1.0^5.    E.  (9)  $133.23. 

A.  Paul.  Hastings.  Janofsky  St  Walker. 
1050  Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Sixth 
Floor,  Wasmngton,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Security  Life  of  Denver,  Security  Life 
Building.  Doiver.  Colo.  80202. 

D.  (6)  $4,766.82.    E.  (9)  $1,400.09. 


Ifeiss,  Rifkind.  Wharton  St  Garri- 
rk   Avenue,   New   York,   N.Y. 


Pa  iton,  Boggs  St  Blow.  2550  M  Street 
^  ashington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Paul, 
son,    345 
10154. 

B.  Nippon'Electric  Co..  Ltd. 
D.  (6)  $10^.500.    E.  (9)  $5,910.93. 

A.  WiUiaij  E.  Peacock,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Loifis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Ronald  W.  Pearson,  103  West  Cedar 
Street.  Alej^mdria,  Va.  22301. 


B.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion, 5707  Seminary  Road,  Baileys  Cross- 
roads, Va.  22041. 

E.  (9)  $7.70. 

A.  Frank  Pecquex,  Seafarers  International 
Union.  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  510, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $192.40. 

A.  James  M.  Peirce,  Jr.,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,551.37. 

A.  Humberto  R.  Pena,  Bristol-Myers  Co.. 
1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Bristol-Myers  Co.,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10154. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Pennsylvania  Power  St  Light  Co.,  2 
North  Ninth  Street,  Allentown,  Pa.  18101. 

E.  (9)  $1,231.07. 

A.  Dominic  V.  Pensabene.  1700  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  UJS.A.  Inc.,  a  Subsidiary  of 
Standard  OU  Co.  of  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Gregory  M.  Pensabene,  SanU  Fe  Indus- 
tries. Inc.,  Suite  840,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Santa  Pe  Industries.  Inc..  224  South 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $1,875. 

A.  Pepper  St  Corazzini.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Satellite  Systems.  Inc.,  P.O. 
Box  45684.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74145. 

D.  (6)  $2,445.    E.  (9)$55. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alarm  Device  Manufacturing  Co.,  165 
EUecn  Way,  Syosset,  N.Y.  11791. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  &  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alarm  Industry  Telecommunications 
Committee  of  the  National  Burglar  St  Fire 
Association,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,179.50. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Direct  Broadcast  Satellite  Corp.,  7316 
Wisconsin  Avenue.  Bethesda.  Md. 

D.  (6)  $955. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  FOCUS.  1777  F  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  Pierre  La- 
clede Center.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63105. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Glenmede  Trust  Co.,  222  South 
18th  Street,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19103. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Hooker  Investments,  Ltd.,  Suite  1701, 
One  Commerce  nace,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37239. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Millicom  Inc.,  Suite  5500.  153  53d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $787.50. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  P 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1750  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  P 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Pacific  Communication  Co.. 
1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pepper,  Hamilton  St  Scheetz.  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Shipbuilding,  Foot  of  Morton 
Avenue,  Chester,  Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $4,400. 

A.  Pepper.  Hamilton  St  Scheetz,  1777  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  TRT  Telecommunications  Corp..  1747 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Pepsi  Co.  Inc..  700  Anderson  Hill  Road 
Purchase,  N.Y.  10577. 

A.  Barbara  K.  Pequet.  1921  Kalorama 
Road  NW.,  No.  103,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Cousumers  League,  1522  K 
Street  NW..  No.  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $787.50    E.  (9)$14. 

A.  Elinor  Peretsman.  55  Tain  Drive.  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.  11021. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc.,  11  West  60th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10023. 

A.  Perito.  Duerk,  Carlson  St  Plnco,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Advanced  Health  Systems,  Inc.,  17861 
Cartwright  Road.  Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $24.78 

A.  Perito,  Duerk,  Carlson  St  Pinco,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Alcoholism 
Treatment  Programs.  Inc.,  17861  Cartwright 
Road,  Irvine.  Calif.  92714. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Perito,  Duerk,  Carlson  St  Pinco,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  400. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers.  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $90.    E.  (9)  $24.05. 

A.  Tony  Perkins.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  Gary  J.  Perklnson,  Beneficial  Manage- 
ment Corp.  of  America,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 
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B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1100  Carr  Road.  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

A.  Ernest  Michael  Perley.  105  Davenport 
Road.  Suite  201.  Toronto.  Ontario  M5R 
1H6,  Canada. 

B.  Canadian  Coalition  on  Acid  Rain.  105 
Davenport  Road.  Suite  201,  Toronto.  On- 
tario M5R  1H6.  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $2,112.    E.  (9)  $412.51. 

A.  Jeffry  L.  Perlman,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,420.    E.  (9)  $263.1$. 

A.  Leonard  Perlman.  American  Personnel 
St  Guidance  Association.  6203  Leesburg 
Pike,  Falls  Church.  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  St  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation, 5203  Leesburg  Pike,  Suite  400.  Falls 
Church.  Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $95.65. 

A.  Mark  A.  Permar.  Kiawah  Island  Co.. 
Ltd..  P.O.  Box  12910.  Charleston.  S.C  29412. 

B.  Kiawah  Island  Co..  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
12910,  Charleston.  S.C.  29412. 

D.  (6)$70.    E.  (9)  $200.86. 

A.  John  P.  Perrln,  American  Osteopathic 
Association.  499  S.  Capitol  Street  SW.,  No. 
104.  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Osteopathic  Association.  499 
S.  Capitol  Street  SW..  No.  104.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,412.50. 

A.  Richard  J.  Perry.  Jr.,  California  Sav- 
ings St  Loan  League.  1675  I  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  California  Savings  St  Loan  League.  9800 
South  Sepulveda  Boulevard,  Suite  500,  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90045. 

D.  (6)  $13,125. 

A.  Susan  Perry.  American  Bus  Associa- 
tion. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.50.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  Peterson,  Engberg  St  Peterson.  1730  M 
Street  NW..  No.  907.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Federated  Research  Corp..  421  Seventh 
Avenue,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $8,330.    E.  (9)  $706.76. 

A.  Geoffrey  G.  Peterson,  Distilled  Spirits 
Council  of  the  U.S..  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania 
Avenue.  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  CouncU  of  the  U.S.. 
Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$400. 

A.  Keimeth  Peterson.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organization,  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $14,103.50.    E.  (9)  $263.66. 

A.  Lars  E.  Peterson,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Mary  B.  Peterson.  General  Motors 
Corp..  1660  L.  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 
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B.    General    Motors    Corp..    3044    Weat 
Onnd  Boulevard.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 
D.(«)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $721.30. 

A.  RuaseU  W.  Peterwn.  National  Audubon 
Society.  950  Third  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022 

B.  NaUonal  Audubon  Society.  960  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    K.  (9)  $405.10. 

A.  Suaan  E.  Petniunast.  Manville  Corp.. 
1025  Connectivut  Avenue.  NW..  No.  214. 
Waahington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Manville  Corp..  P.O.  Box  5108.  Denver, 
Colo.  80217. 

D.  («)$100.    E.<9)$100. 

A.  Joseph  J.  Petrlllo.  P.C.  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Aircraft  &  Communications  Sup- 
pUes.  Inc..  1625  K  Street  NW..  No.  302. 
Waahlnaton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  AaMidation  of  Aircraft  & 
CommuiUcations  Supplies  Inc..  7360  Laurel 
Canyon  Boulevard.  P.O.  Box  3925.  North 
Hollywood.  Calif.  91605. 

D.  (6)  $18,325.    E.  (9)  $4,657.52. 

A.  Michael  J.  Petrtna.  Jr..  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  900.  Waahinston.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $55.10. 

A.  Paul  F.  Petrus.  Mobil  OU  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  H.  William  Petry.  Mllliken  Research 
Corp..  P.O.  Box  1927.  Spartanburg.  S.C. 
39304. 

B.  Mllliken  Research  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
1927.  Spartanburg.  S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,102. 

A.  John  E.  Pflieger.  Time  Inc..  888  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Time  Inc..  Time  A  Life  BuUding, 
RockefeUer  Center.  New  Yoi*.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  James  R.  Phalen.  MAPCO.  Inc.,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Suite  820,  Wash- 
ingt<m.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  MAPCO  Inc..  1800  South  Baltimore 
Avenue.  Tulsa.  Okla.  74119. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.00.    E.  (9)  $244.50. 

A.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>  $32,299.49.    E.  (9)  $32,299.49. 

A.  M»rT''#"  A.  Pharr,  6103  Adirondack. 
Amarillo.  Tex.  79106. 

B.  Southwestern  Public  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  1261.  Amarillo.  Tex  79170. 

O.  (6)  $877.20.    E.  (9)  $83.69. 

A.  John  P.  PhUbin.'MobU  OQ  Corp..  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp..  150  East  42nd  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  John  D.  PhUlips.  1717  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
CoUeges  and  Univenities.  1717  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  503.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,600.    E.  (9)  $745.58. 


A.  Susan  PhUlips,  Industrial  Union  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  leth  Street  NW. 
Washingt  m.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Indt  strtal  Union  Department.  AFL- 
CIO.  815  |6th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1640.    E.  (9)  $9.10. 
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WU^un  O.  Phillips.  D.C.  Associates. 
,  402Thlrd  Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 


A. 
Inc., 
20003. 

B.  Assertion  of  University  Programs  in 
OccupaUOnal  Health  &  Safety,  c/o  Institute 
of  Envih)nmental  Health.  3223  Eden 
Avenue,  Clnciimati,  Ohio  45267. 

D.  (6)$|,600.    E.(9)$15. 

A.  Phosphate  Chemicals  Export.  Associa- 
tion, Inc.,  200  Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10166. 


B.  Intematlbnal  Futures  Exchange  (Ber- 
muda) Ltd.,  PjO.  Box  1179,  HamUton  5.  Ber- 
muda. 

D.  (6)  $2.i 

A.  Plerson.  BaU  4t  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Washdbnjton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intex  Holdings  (Bermuda)  Ltd..  P.O. 
Box  1179,  HamUton  5,  Bermuda. 

D.  (6)  $2,50a 


,V\7. 


A.  Sam 

Street 

B. 
Boulevarf. 

D.  (6) 


Plckard.  Monsanto  Co..  1101  17th 
.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Monsanto  Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63167. 
E.  (0)  $112.16. 


$M>0. 


A.  BUlJ  Pickens,  1111  19th  Street.  NW.. 
WashingI  on.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edion   Electric   Institute.    1111    19th 
Street  Vji.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $a,698.    E.  (9)  $203.51. 


A.  W 

SignalmAi. 
ton.  D.C. 

B. 
P.O. 

D.  (6) 


BoxU 


Pickett,  Brotherhood  of  Railroad 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Washlng- 
20001. 
Brt^herhood  of  Railroad  Signalmen, 
.  Moimt  Prospect,  m.  60056. 
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A.  Ma^k  M.  Pierce.  Standard  OU  Co. 
(Ohio).  050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  650, 
Washing  on.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building,  cneveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Pieiton.  BaU  St  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  Wa  ihington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coi  imimity  Psyctiiatric  Centers.  517 
Washin^on  Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94111. 

D.  (6)  16.069.54. 


,  Piei  ion, 


Ball  &  Dowd.  1200  18th.  Street 
Wiihington.  D.C.  20036. 
Coif  petitive  Telecommunications  CoaU- 
18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


A. 

NW, 

B. 
tion.   12*0 
D.C.  200  16 

D.  (6)    2.229.61. 


Pie]  son. 


BaU  Si  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
Wishington,  D.C,  20036. 
Oe4entech,  Inc.,  460  Point  San  Brunco 
South    San    Francisco,    Calif. 


A. 

NW.. 

B 
Bouleva^, 
94080. 

D.  (6) 


A. 
NW. 

B. 
pUers' 
ington, 

D.  (6) 


Pie  son. 


]  iaU  &  Dowd,  1200  I8th  Street 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Association  of  Casualty   dk 
5454    Wisconsin    Avenue, 
C.  208154. 


A.  Pierson. 
NW., 

B.  NaUonal 
Surety 
Washington, 

D.  (6)  $4,314-38 


Agen», 


«.300. 


A.  Pie^n.  Ball  6t  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW.,  Wi  ahlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gei  leral  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  1  General 
Street,  i  kron.  Ohio  44329. 

D.  (6)  U,750. 


)aU  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Music  Publishers  Association. 
Street.  New  Yoric.  N.Y.  10022. 


A.  Pierson. 
NW, 

B.  National 
110  East  50th 

D.  (6)  $5.00< 


3aU  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
Washini  ton.  D.C.  20036. 
Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
Street  NW.,  Washington. 


A.  Pierson. 
NW.. 

B, 
tion.   1155 
D.C.  20005 


lith 


A.  Pierson. 
NW..  Wi 

B.  SateUife 
Greensboro 

D.  (6)  $2.50* 


A.  Pierson, 
NW.. 

B.  Telecaus^, 
ington.  D.C, 

D.  (6)  $1,000 


BaU  &  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
ashin^n,  D.C.  20036. 

Business     Systems.     8283 
drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 


BaU  4E  Dowd,  1200  18th  Street 
Washin^n,  D.C.  20036. 

1200  18th  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
i0036. 


A.  Elizabetl  k  Pierson.  Sperry  Corp..  2000  L 
Street  NW..|  Suite  810,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Sperry  (^orp.,  2000  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
810,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Pierson  Semmes  CroUus  &  Finley,  1054 
31st  Street  N^.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  America  n  Land  Title  Association.  1828 
L  Street  NW, ,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3.19 1.    E.  (9)  $258.65. 


A.   Pilots   Rights   Association,   P.O. 
7000-367,  Redondo  Beach,  CaUf.  90277. 
D.  (6)  $2.94B.    E.  (9)  $3,433.22. 


Box 


A.  Linda  Rinegar,  Air  Transport  Associa- 
tion of  America.  1709  New  York  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  Yprk  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


BaU  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Telecommunications  Sup- 
(^uncU.  1200  18th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
C.  20036. 
(16.000. 


A.  Piper  & 
Washington, 

B.  PHH 
Road.  Hunt 

E.  (9)  $2.: 


Marbury.  888  16th  Street  NW., 
D.C.  20006. 
(Kroup.   Inc..   11333   McCormick 
^aUey  Road.  Md.  21031. 


,3(0, 


A.  Piekwn.  BaU  &  Dowd.  1200  18th  Street 
NW..  W  tshington.  D.C.  20036. 

In&ctious  Diseases  Society  of  America, 
University  of  Rochester  School  of  Medicine. 
601  Eltnwood  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.Y. 
14642. 

D.  (6)l$4.890.59. 

A.  Pi*8on.  BaU  &  Dowd.  1200  I8th  Street 
NW.,  Wellington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Michael 
Street  NW. 
20006. 

B.  Libert^ 
Avenue  SE.. 

D.  (6)$270. 


Lobby.    300    Independence 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


A.  UUian 
cut  Avenue 
20036. 

B.  The 
Inc..  1025 
Washington 

D.  (6)  $10( 


Piper,  Uberty  Lobby,  614  19th 
No.    740.    Washington.    D.C. 


14.  S.  Pitcaithly.  1025  Connecti- 
Vn.,  No.  209.  Washington,  D.C. 


American  Business  Conference. 
C(  innecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  209. 
D.C.  20036. 
E.(9)$25. 
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A.  Pitney  Bowes,  69  Wheeler  Drive,  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06926. 

A.  Plains  Cotton  Growers.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
3640,  Lubbock,  Tex.  79452. 
D.  (6)  $1,170.50.    E.  (9)  $1,170.50. 

A.  Planned  Parenthood  Federation  of 
America.  Inc.  1220  19th  Street  NW..  Suite 
303,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,861.57.    E.  (9)  $2,861.57. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Plesser.  Blum  Sc  Nash,  1015 
18th  Street  NW.,  Suite  408,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Twin  Coasts  Newspaper.  Inc.,  The  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce.  110  WaU  Street,  New 
York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Michael  A.  PoUng.  1920  N  SUeet  NW.. 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)$45.    E.  (9)  $9.70. 

A.  Richard  J.  PoUack.  American  Nurses' 
Association.  1101  14th  Street  NW..  Suite 
200,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Nurses'  Association,  2420  Per- 
shing Road.  Kansas  City.  Mo.  64108. 

D.  (6)  $3,639.97.    E.  (9)  $1,064.20. 

A.  Frances  A.  Pollak.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  390,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  390,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.(6)$424.    E.(9)$26. 

A.  Raymond  K.  Pope,  1639  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amfac,  Inc.,  50  O'FarreU  Street,  San 
Francisco.  Calif.  94018. 

D.  (6)  $3,145.    E.  (9)  $70.82. 

A.  James  J.  Popham.  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$290. 

A.  Population  Resource  Center,  622  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $3,113.    E.  (9)  $9,363. 

A.  Paula  D.  PorpiUa.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  AssociaUon.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wasliington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.(6)$750.    E.  (9)  $329.43. 

A.  Joan  E.  Porte.  National  Society  of  Pro- 
fessional Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  PhlUip  Porte  &  Associates,  Inc..  1301 
South  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208.  Ar- 
Ungton.  Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row.  DaUas.  Tex. 
75235. 

D.  (6)  $8,000. 

A.  PhilUp  Porte  &  Associates.  Inc.,  1301 
South  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208,  Ar- 
Ungton.  Va.  22202. 

B.  NaUonal  Association  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  Respiratory  Care.  Box  10832,  Chica- 
go, m.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Carol  A.  Porter,  1050  I7th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  WUdUfe  LegislaUve  Fund  of  America. 
SO  West  Broad  Street.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43216. 


D.  (6)  $2,080.96. 

A.  Porter,  Wright,  Morris  ic  Arthur,  37 
West  Broad  Street,  Colimibus,  Ohio  43215. 

B.  Coalition  for  Environmental-Energy 
Balance.  P.O.  Box  15026.  Columbus.  Ohio 
43215. 

D.  (6)  $11,758.75.    E.  (9)  $6,332.10. 

A.  Portman  Properties.  1800  Peachtree 
Center  South,  225  Peachtree  Street.  NE., 
Atlanta.  Oa.  30303. 

A.  John  Post,  1838  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.;  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Mary  E.  Post,  American  Personnel  & 
Guidance  Association,  5203  Leesburg  Pike, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  American  Personnel  &  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 5203  Leesburg  Pike.  Falls  Church. 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $4,224.    E.  (9)  $123.58. 

A.  Alonzo  M.  Poteet,  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States,  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $29.03. 


International,    Inc.,    900    7th 
No.    300,    Washington,    D.C. 


A.  Potter 
Street  NW., 
20006. 

B.  RockweU  International,  Inc.,  600  Grant 
Street.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 


International,    Inc.,    900    7th 
No.    300.   Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Potter 
Street  NW. 
20006. 

B.  Western  ShipbuUding  AssociaUon.  P.O. 
Box  3976,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94119. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  John  M.  Powderly.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America.  5 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $9,520.06. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  4c  Murphy, 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  ExecuUve  Recruiting 
Consultants.  Inc..  30  RockefeUer  Plaza.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10020. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1060,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Jacques  Borel  Enterprises,  Inc.,  555 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Powell,  Goldstein,  Frazer  A;  Murphy, 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  CouncU  of  State  Housing  Agencies, 
1133  15th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,104. 

A.  PoweU.  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Federal  NaUonal  Mortgage  AssociaUon. 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein.  Frazer  4t  Murphy, 
Suite  1060.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Government 
Nicaragua. 


12605 

of  Nicaragua.  M^n«giiy 


A.  PoweU.  Goldstein.  Frazer  ft  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Intergraph  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5183. 
HuntsvUle,  Ala.  35805. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein.  Frazer  &  Murphy 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  IntemaUonal  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,940.80. 

A.  PoweU.  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy, 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp..  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore. 
Md. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  Ac  Murphy. 
Suite  1050,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  MobU  OU  C:orp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  4c  Murphy. 
Suite  1060,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NaUonal  AssociaUon  of  Real  Estate  De- 
velopers, 140  South  Dearborn  Street,  Chica- 
go, m.  60603. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &  Murphy. 
Suite  1050.  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  NaUonal  CoimcU  for  Industrial  Innova- 
tion. 767B  Concord  Avenue.  Cambridge. 
Mass.  02138. 

A.  PoweU,  Goldstein,  Frazer  &,  Murphy. 
Suite  1060,  1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp..  1801  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,165.80. 

A.  Richard  M.  PoweU.  IntemaUonal  Asso- 
ciaUon of  Refrigerated  Warehouses.  7316 
Wisconsin  Avenue,  Suite  700W,  Bethesda. 
Md.  20814. 

B.  International  AssociaUon  of  Refrigerat- 
ed Warehouses.  7315  Wisoonain  Avenue. 
Suite  700  W.  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

E.  (9)  $210. 

A.  Robert  D.  PoweU.  National  Business 
Aircraft  AssociaUon.  Suite  600,  1110  Ver- 
mont Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  NaUonal  Business  Aircraft  Association. 
One  Farragut  Square  South.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  John  (Jay)  Power.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  FederaUon  of  Labor  and  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  OrganlzaUon.  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $12,426.60. 

A.  Margarett  Power.  4542  North  40th 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22207. 

B.  NaUonal  Community  AcUon  Founda- 
tion. 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  906.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $4,375.    E.  (9)  $99.85. 

A.  WUliam  B.  Prendergast.  DistiUed  Spir- 
Ite  CoimcU  of  the  UJ3..  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylva- 
nia BuUding,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  DistUled  Spirite  CouncU  of  the  \3&.. 
Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $376.66. 
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A.  BnOnard  E.  Prescott.  670  Main  Street. 
East  Aurora,  N.Y.  14052. 

B.  Security  New  York  SUte  Corp..  One 
East  Avenue.  Rochester,  N.Y.  14638. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$10. 

A.  Lloyd  T.  Preslar,  DGA  International. 
Inc.,  1225— 19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  (for  AJrbus  In- 
sustrie.  Avenue  Lucien  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac,  Prance)  1225— 19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Uoyd  T.  Preslar,  DGA  International, 
Inc..  1225— 19th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International,  Inc.,  (for  Sofreavia, 
75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  Seme,  Prance)  1225— 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1950  Frank- 
lin Street,  Oakland.  Calif.  94612. 

D.  (6)  $4,176. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  BPA  Industrial  Customers  (Bonneville 
Power).  825  Northeast  Multnomah  Street, 
Suite  1201,  Portland.  Oreg.  97232. 

D.  (6)  $65. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  &  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chugach  Natives.  Inc..  903  West  North- 
em  Lights.  No.  201,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99503. 

E.  (9)  $21.45. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employers  Reinsurance  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
2991/5200  Metcalf.  Overland  Park.  Kans. 
66201. 

E.  (9)  $52.17. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Moore  McCormack  Resources,  One 
Landmark  Square,  Stamford.  Conn.  06901 

D.  (6)  $1,886. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  Sc  Holman, 
1776  O  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Seattle,  P.O.  Box  1209,  Seattle. 
Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $122.27. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $429. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  State  of  Washington,  Department  of 
Ecology.  Olympia,  Wash.  98504. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman, 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1,155. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  St  Holman. 
1776  G  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 


B.  Wesem 
23d  Streey., 
D.  (6) 


$E86 


Resource  Alliance.  2565  West 
Eugene.  Oreg.  97401. 
.50. 


B.  Manville 
Colo.  80217. 
D.  (6)  $600. 


Eugei  le 


A.  Pres  on.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  St  Holman,        ^   p 
1776  G  areet  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington,  Avenue  NW., 
D.C.  200016.  20006. 

B.  Wometco  Enterprises,  Inc.,  306  North       g  ^o^g 
Miami  A»enue,  Miami,  Fla.  33128.    "  ^^j,  Plaza, 


Sttr 


D.  (6)  $(1,034.50.    E.  (9)  $89.77. 

A.  Forrest  J.  Prettyman,  730  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies, 730^5th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  1^2.50. 

A.  Pati-lcia  Pride,  Financial  Accounting 
Standar*  Board,  1129  20th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Financial  Accounting  Standards  Board, 
High  Ridge  Park,  Stamford,  Conn.  06905. 

D.  (6)  K43.23.    E.  (9)  $36.67. 

A.  Dailiel  B.  Priest,  Priest  &  Pine,  Inc.. 
1725  K  alreet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NaUonal  Technical  Schools  of  Los  An- 
geles. 4<|00  South  Figueroa,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  9M37. 

A.  Ami>ld  J.  Prima,  Jr..  The  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects.  1735  New  York  Avenue 
NW.,  WMhington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Th^  American  Institute  of  Architects, 
1735  Nefr  York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  200*6. 

D.  (6)  il,200.    E.  (9)  $45.25. 

A.  Gwinyth  Pritchard,  490  L'Enf  ant  Plaza 
East  S\f.,  Suite  3206,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024.     . 

B.  Naiional  Federation  of  Independent 
Busing  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  32f  6.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)|2.250.    E.  (9)$200. 

A.  Jer^  C.  Pritchett,  Mechanical  Contrac- 
tors Asslciation  of  America.  Inc..  5530  Wis- 
consin Avenue.  Suite  750,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 
20815. 

B.  Methanical  Contractors  Association  of 
American  Inc..  5530  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite 
750.  Ch^y  Chase.  Md.  20815. 

A.  Pl^Life  CDAC  12.  P.O.  Box  7145. 
Menlo  E  u-k,  Calif.  94025. 

D.  (6)  1171.    E.  (9)  $609.32. 

A.  Pr<  fit  Sharing  Council  of  America,  20 
North  V  acker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

A.  T  le  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Peruisylvanla  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington. DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $2,587.50. 


A.  William 
Connecticut 
20036. 

B.  Shell  Otl 
Box  2463.  Hoiiston, 

D.  (6) $500 


May  27, 1982 


Corp.,  P.O.  Box  5108.  Denver, 


Purcell,  1919  Pennsylvania 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C. 


Industries,  Inc.,  One  Green- 
Gl-eenwich,  Conn.  06830. 
D.  (6)$1,00«.    E.  (9)$205. 


B.  Pursley,  Shell  Oil  Co..  1025 
i  Lvenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


Co.,  One  Shell  Plaza.  P.O. 
Tex.  77001. 


May  27,  1982 
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A.  Howard  Pyle,  4930  Quebec  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Houston  Lighting  St  Power  Co.,  Post 
Office  Box  lioo,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $3,60). 

A.  Robert  N.  Pyle,  P.O.  Box  3731,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  J0007. 

B.  Indepei«lent  Bakers  Association,  P.O. 
Box  3731,  WMhington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $3.00). 

A.  John  R.  Quarles,  Jr.,  Morgan,  Lewis  St 
Bockius,  180)  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National!  Environmental  Development 
Association  Clean  Air  Act  Project  (NED A/ 
CAAP),  605  jl4th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20005.    r 

D.  (6)  $2,0(1).    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Alex  RaHin,  2301  M  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.T0037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2301  M  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20037.  I 

D.  (6)  $400|86. 

A.  Robert  A.  Ragland.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.^  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $200, 


r<i  W. 


A.  Richard  W.  Rahn,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington]  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Conmierce  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington]  D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)$694    E.  (9)  $6.75. 


Jaiies 


A 

Suite 

B. 
White 

D.  (6)t$126 


C.  Pruitt,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

Inc.,  2000  Westchester  Avenue. 
Aains.  N.Y.  10650. 


:5(1D, 
Te;  taco 


A.  Stfven  L.  Pruitt.  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  308.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  81P  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  308.  Wash- 
ington, p.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $9,230.76. 

A.  Public  Employee  Department.  AFL- 
CIO,  8^  16th  Street  NW.,  Suite  308,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (611  $49,998.26.    E.  (9)  $19,568.20. 


A.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20d01. 

B.  Railway  Labor  Executives'  Association, 
400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  804,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20M1. 

D.  (6)  $38,600.    E.  (0)  $54,156.12. 

A.  Railwa|r  Progress  Institute,  700  North 
Fairfax  Str^t.  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt.  1800 


K  Street 
20006. 

B.  The 
Company, 
Lane,  Londc 


J.,  Suite  429,  Washington,  D.C. 

>ndon    Commodity    Exchange 
jtd..    Cereal    House,    58    Mark 
EC  3R  7  NE.  England. 


(61|< 
dJv 


A.  D4vid  E.  Pullen.  Manville  Corp.,  1025 
Connedticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  214,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 


A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt,  1800 
K  Street  NW-.  Suite  429.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  ^ndon  Gold  Futures  Market. 
Plantation  House,  Fenchurch  Street, 
London  EC3M  7  SAP,  England. 


A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Ralnbolt,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  429,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  London  International  Financial 
Futures  Exchange,  Ltd.,  66  Cannon  Street, 
London  EC  4N  6AE,  England. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Rainbolt,  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  429.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Metal  Market  St  Exchange  Co.,  Ltd.. 
Plantation  House:  Fenchurch  Street, 
London  EC  3M  3AP,  England. 

D.  (6)  $7,050.    E.  (9)  $882.33. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  John  V.  Rainbolt.  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  429.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  MidAmerica  Commodity  Exchange,  125 
West  Jackson  Boulevard.  Chicago.  111.  60604. 

D.  (6)  $19,350.    E.  (9)  $3,134.14. 

A.  Joyce  Ramonas.  Detroit  Edison  Co.. 
1990  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  480,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Detroit  Edison  Co.,  2000  Second 
Avenue,  Detroit,  Mich.  48226. 

D.  (6)$210.    E.  (9)$1S. 

A.  Randall  St  Bangert,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Randall  St  Bangert.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1205.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Grocery  Manufaicturers  of  America, 
1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Randall  St  Bangert,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,675. 

A.  Donald  A.  RandaU.  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Automotive  Servine  Councils,  Inc..  188 
Industrial  Drive,  Elmhurst,  111.  60126. 

D.  (6)  $4,758.44. 

A.  Donald  A.  Randall,  1625  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Independent  Dairy-Foods  As- 
sociation. 1625  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Gary  B.  Randall,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) $125. 

A.  Robert  RandaU,  709-A  8th  Street  SE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Alliance  for  Cannabis  Therapeutics, 
P.O.  Box  23691,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,172.50.    E.  (9)  $823.72. 

A.  Carol  Randies,  1771  N  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$417. 

A.  R.  Ray  Randlett.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000R.  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $130. 

A.  Arthur  G.  Randol  III,  1899  L  Street 
NW..  No.  1100.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y.  10020. 


E.  (9)  $399.61. 

A.  Gaye  K.  Randol,  1828  L  Street  N.W.. 
Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  and  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  D.  Michael  Rappoport.  P.O.  Box  1980. 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85001 

B.  Salt  River  Project,  P.O.  Box  1980, 
Phoenix,  Ariz.  85001. 

D.  (6)  $1,680.    E.  (9)  $4,190.82. 

A.  G.  David  Ravencraft.  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  507,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  Oil,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  W.  Lee  Rawls,  Pennzoil  Co.,  1155  15th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  602.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Place,  Box  2967, 
Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  W.  Randall  Rawson,  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

E.  (9)  $24.55. 

A.  J.  Gene  Raymond,  National  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,058.19. 

A  Sydney  C.  Reagan,  10  Dimcannon 
Court,  Glen  Lakes,  Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

B.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shelters  Associa- 
tion, 10  Duncannon  Court,  Glen  Lakes, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75225. 

A.  Linda  Rearick,  National  Oil  Jobbers 
Council,  1707  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  1707  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  (9)  $109.67. 

A.  John  Daniel  Reaves,  910  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1155  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,460.    E.  (9)  $6.77. 

A.  Susan  E.  Recce,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$875.    E.  (9)  $49.20. 

A.  Dwight  C.  Reed.  National  Soft  Drink 
Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association,  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jo  Reed,  National  Retired  Teachers  As- 
sociation-American Association  of  Retired 
Persons,  1909  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20049. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons. 
1909  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $5,838.42. 

A.  Charles  C.  Reely,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway.  Suite  500.  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 


A.  Pauline  B.  Reeping.  New  York  Ship- 
ping Association,  Inc.,  1750  New  York 
Avenue,  Suite  825.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  New  York  Shipping  Association.  Inc., 
80  Broad  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004,  1750 
New  York  Avenue,  Suite  825,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Martha  L.  Rees,  1701  Permsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  St  Co.,  1007 
Market  Street,  Wilmington,  Del.  19898. 

E.  (9)$11. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  403,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Fluor  Corp..  1627  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese.  Jr.,  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $1,656.72. 

A.  J.  Ronald  Reeves,  USAlr,  Inc.,  Wash- 
ington National  Airport,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  USAlr,  Inc.,  Washington  National  Air- 
port, Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $206.25. 

A.  John  P.  Reggitts.  Jr.,  R.D.  No.  2,  95 
Boonton  Avenue,  Boonton.  N.J.  07005. 

A.  Frank  D.  Register,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.,  1825 
Samuel  Morse  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22090. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Grocers 
of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  1825  Samuel 
Morse  Drive,  Reston,  Va.  22090. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  Charlotte  T.  Reid,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc.,  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Michael  Reid,  Alliance  to  Save  Energy. 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Suite  507.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alliance  to  Save  Energy,  1925  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  507,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $108.48. 

A.  Reid  St  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $195. 

A.  Reid  St  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Northeast  UtUities  Service  Co..  P.O. 
Box  270.  Hartford.  Conn.  06101. 

A.  Reid  &  Priest.  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  South  Carolina  Electric  St  Gas  Co.. 
P.O.  Box  764.  Columbia,  S.C.  29218. 

A.  Reid  St  Priest,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Utility  Group,  c/o  Reid  St  Priest,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Jerry  E.  Reider,  1235  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  W.  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 
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A.  Mark  Relhl,  Seafarers  International 
Union.  815  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  510. 
Waahlncton.  D.C.  SiNKM. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union.  815  16th 
Street  NW..  Suite  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $118.35. 

A.  Oary  B.  Reimer,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  000.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International.  Inc..  lte8  Century 
Parit  East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $1,410.    E.  (9)  $399.32. 

A.  Nooley  Reinheardt  A  Associates.  6712 
Old  McLean  Village  Drive.  McLean.  Va. 
21101. 

B.  Rural  Builders  Council  of  California. 
P.O.  Drawer  GO.  Newport  Beach,  Calif. 
92602. 

A.  Jack  Retter.  1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tiger  International.  Inc.,  1888  Century 
Park  East.  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  00067. 

D.  (6)  $2,100.    E.  (9)  $385.38. 

A.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights.  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $11,712.27.    E.  (9)  $16,592.24. 

A.  The  Rendon  Co.,  1321  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  8E.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  John  H.  Rendon,  Jr.,  1458  T  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  The  Rendon  Co.,  1321  Peimsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $800. 


A.    Renewable    Fuels 
South  Capitol  Street  SW. 
ington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6>  $46,328.    E.  (9)  $5,077 


Association,    499 
Suite  420.  Wash- 


A.  Diane  Rennert,  2005  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
2006  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $364.21. 

A.  Reaearch-Cottrell,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1500, 
SomennUe,  N.J.  08876. 

E.  (9)  $3,155. 

A.  Research  Fund.  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  No.  804,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.^6)  $50,000.    E.  (9)  $61,052.50. 

A.  The  Retired  Officers  Association.  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
23314. 

D.  (6)  $8,229. 

A.  Forrest  L  Rettgers.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lynne  Revo-Cohen,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  821,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Federally  Employed  Women,  1010  Ver- 
mont Avenue,  Suite  821,  Washington.  D.C. 
2000S. 

D.  (6)  $5,040.    E.(9)$400. 

A.  Allan  R.  Rexinger,  The  Proprietary  As- 
aodatkm,  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Proprietary  Association.  1700 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,437.50.    E.  (9)  $150. 


A. 

Vaa 
B. 

Mandtacturers 


Washngton,  1 


tion, 
20006 


4ustin  T.  Rhoads.  910  17th  Street  NW., 

D.C.  20006. 
International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
A  Milk   Industry   Founda- 
I  10  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


1  lobin  Alan  Rhodes,  National  Parking 
Assoc  ation.  2000  K  Street  NW..  No.  350, 
Wash  ngton,  D.C.  20006. 

]  rational  Parking  Association,  2000  K 
NW.,    No.    350,    Washington,    D.C. 


B 

Street 

20006 

D.C 


D.C. 

B 
Soutt, 
55440 

D.  ( 


I)  $5,749.90. 


A.  1  tice  Oenicide  Research,  3046  Roose- 
velt, Detroit,  Mich.  40206  and  P.O.  Box 
7307.  Washington.  D.C.  20044. 

E.  (i)  $277.18. 


A.  ]  ois  D.  Rice,  Control  Data  Corp.,  1201 
Pemu  ylvania    Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 
2  0OO4. 

Control  Data  Corp.,  8100  34th  Avenue 
P.O.   Box   O,   Minneapolis,   Minn. 


I)  $376. 


A.  1  heron  J.  Rice,  Conoco  Inc.,  1025  Con- 
necti<  Lit  Avenue,  No.  1000,  Washington, 
D.C.  i  0O36. 

B.  ( ionoco  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford, ponn.  06904. 

A.  James  E.  Rich,  Jr..  SheU  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  aheU  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  No.  2463.  Hous- 
ton, Itex.  77001. 

D.  ( I)  $500. 

A.  Uan  H.  Richardson.  2301  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Public  Power  Association, 
2301 1 1  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (|)  $1,000. 


A. 
ClvU 
607, 

B. 
345 

D. 


B. 

Streei 
D. 


nice  Rickerson,  American  Society  of 
Engineers,  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 

V  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

jLmerican  Society  of  Civil  Engineers. 
47th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 
)  $3,000. 


Eist' 


(I 


]  :erri  Ridenour.  1155  15th  Street  NW., 
Wash  ngton,  D.C.  20005. 

National  BroUer  CouncU,   1155   15th 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
$750. 


(0)! 

1  owell  J.  Rldgeway,  North  Dakota  Pe- 
trolei  m  Council,  Box  1395,  Bismarck,  N. 
Dak.  { «502. 

B.  i  Lmerican  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Stree  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (  t)  $463. 

A.  I  [ark  J.  Riedy,  Mortgage  Bankers  Asso- 
ciatic  1  of  America,  1125  15tb  Street  NW., 
Wash  Ington,  D.C.  20005. 

1  [ortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
li25  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


B 

ica, 
20005 


A.  A.  F.  Riepma,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1024-  K,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1024-K  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  E.  Philip  Riggin,  1608  K  Street  NW., 
Wasb  Ington,  D.C. 

B. '  "he  American  Legion,  700  North  Penn- 
sylvai  da  Street,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

D.^)  $8,079.    E.  (9)  $371.58. 

A.  Valerie  M.  Rigglns,  1700  North  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lingt<  n.  Va.  22209. 


B.  Benffcial 
ica.  1100  Oarr 
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Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
Road.  Wilmington.  Del.  19899. 


A.  Kevfc  J.  Riodan,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  VW..  No.  700,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.  P.O.  Box  116,  Pitts- 
burgh, PaJ  15230. 

D.  (6)$3|iO.    E.(9)$170. 

A.  John  S.  Rippey  730  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Association  of  Bank  Holding  Compa- 
nies 730  Ifth  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8(75.    E.(9)$46. 


499  South  Capitol 
Washington.  D.C. 


A.  Jamas  E.  Ricthie. 
Street  S\f.,  Suite  400, 
20003. 

B.  Oaihing  Industry  Association  of 
Nevade,  Inc.,  One  East  First  Street.  Suite 
1007,  Ren*.  NV.  89501. 

D.  (6)  $31200.    E.  (9)  $713.59. 

A.  Caroi  A  Risher,  Association  of  Ameri- 
can Publishers,  2005  Massachusette  Avenue 
NW.,  WasUngton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers, 
2005  Mas4u:husetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $11200.    E.  (0)  $53.75. 
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E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jam^ 
Street 
20003. 

B.  Nevaba  Resort  Association,  1785  East 
Sahara  Afenue  Suite  250,  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 
89104 

D.  (6)  $i800.    E.  (9)  $1,070.37. 


E.  Ritchie,  499  South  Capitol 
.  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Jam^ 
Street 
20003. 

B.  Natit^ial  Association  of  Off-Track  Bet- 
ting Corpi,  Inc.,  Post  Office  Box.  Batavia, 
N.Y.  1402li. 

D.  (6)  $i000.    E.  (9)  $1,275.03. 


A.  RivUn 
Street  nW. 

B.  Toyota 
Cho,  Toyc  ta-Shi, 

D.  (6)  $1 ,587 


A.  RJRj  Industries,  Inc.,   1100  Reynolds 
Boulevard ,  Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27105. 
E.  (9)  $0  072.54. 


tsi:. 

E!nv  Ironment&l 


A. 
Avenue 

B. 
Pennsylva^i 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1499.99. 


A.  Perrj 
St.  Louis. 

B. 
sant.  St.  liouis. 

E.  (9)  $1,04439. 


Emer  ion 


Sherman   &   Levy,   900   17th 
,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
Motor  Co.,  Ltd.,  One  Toyota- 

,  Aichi-Ken  471  Japan. 
.50. 


Robert  L.   Roach,   317   Pennsylvania 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

Policy     Center,    317 
a  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Roberts,  8000  West  Florissant, 
Mo.  63136. 

Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
Mo.  63136. 


A.  Ray  {Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Suite  102,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  Centtex  Corp.,  10150  Monroe,  Dallas, 
Tex.  7520  . 

D.  (6)$j,000.    E.  (9)  $305.87. 


A.  Ray 
Capitol 
D.C.  2000$ 

B. 
Southlani  I 

D.  (6)  $i 


Roberts  &  Associates.  499  South 
Sireet  SW..  Suite  102,  Washington, 


t  OU  &,  Refining  Co..  Inc..  3400 
Center.  Dallas.  Tex.  75201. 
,000.    E.  (9)  $4,655. 


A.  Ray  Roberts  4e  Associates,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102,  Washington, 
D.C.  90008. 

B.  North  Texas  Municipal  Water  District, 
Lawson  Road.  WyUe,  Tex.  75098. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $480.84. 

A.  Ray  Roberts  &  Associates,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW.,  Suite  102.  Washington. 
D.C.  30003. 

B.  Texas  Utilities  Services.  Inc..  2001 
Bryan  Tower,  Dallas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.(9)$290. 

A.  Richard  R.  Roberta,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  403,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Outdoor  Advertising  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  1809  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  403. 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.<6)$289.    E.(9)$497. 

A.  Steven  M.  Roberts.  American  Express 
Co..  1700  K  Street  NW..  Suite  702.  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

R  American  Express  Co..  American  Ex- 
press maaa.  New  YoA.  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Betty  8.  Robinson,  United  AutomobUe, 
Aerospace  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  1757  N  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union.  United  Automo- 
bile, Aero^Mice  and  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America  (UAW),  8000  East  Jef- 
ferson Avenue,  Detriot,  Mich.  48314. 

D.  (6)  $9,348.66.    E.  (9)  $132.10. 

A.  Charles  A.  Robinson,  Jr.,  1800  Massa- 
chusetta  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Maswachusette  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $249.60. 

A.  Ronn  Robinson.  National  Education 
Association.  1705  Murchlson  Drive.  P.O. 
Box  921.  BurUngame,  Calif.  94010. 

B.  National  Education  Association,  1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)$953.    E.<9)$436. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Robinson,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Real  Estate  Investment  Trusta,  Inc., 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  700,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Estate  Invest- 
ment Trusts,  Inc.,  1101  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $120. 

A.  Howard  W.  Robison,  10  West  Side 
Drive.  Rehoboth  Beach.  Del.  19971. 

B.  Consolidated  RaU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
33451,  L'Enfant  Plaaa  Station.  Washington, 
D.C.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Antoinette  K.  Roche,  2021  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  709,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Atomic  Co.,  San  Diego,  Calif. 
D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.(9)$200. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Roderick,  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidated  Natural  Gas  Service  Co.. 
Inc.  Four  Gateway  Center,  Pittaburgh,  Pa. 
15332. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Rodey.  Dickason,  Sloan,  Akin  St  Robb, 
PA.,  P.O.  Box  1888,  Albuquerque.  N.  Max. 
87103. 

B.  Navajo  Tribe,  Window  Rock,  Ariz. 
86515. 

E.  (9)  $462.48. 

A.  Ted  V.  Rodgers,  Nationwide  Insurance 
Co.,  1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 


B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co..  1  Nation- 
wide Plasa.  Columbus.  Ohio  43216. 
D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  L.  Rogers.  730  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Aaaodation  of  Bank  Holding  Cos.,  730 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,900. 

A.  James  T.  Rogers,  311  First  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Assocation,  311 
First  Street,  NW..  Waahlngton,  D.C.  20001. 

A.  Margaret  Rogers,  Printing  Industries  of 
America,  Inc.,  1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Ar- 
Ungtcm.  Va.  23309. 

B.  Printing  Indtistries  of  America.  Inc. 
1730  North  Lynn  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Susan  M.  Rogers,  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $612.50. 

A.  Terrence  L  Rogers,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massa- 
chusetta  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees,  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $7,965.93.    E.  (9)  $30.80. 

A.  Rogers  &  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Magic  Pantry  Foods.  Inc.,  26  Burford 
Road.  HamUton.  Ontario  L8E  3C7.  Canada. 

D.  (6)  $95. 

A.  Rogers  &.  Wells,  200  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10166. 

B.  MerriU  Lynch  St  Co.,  One  Liberty 
Plaza.  165  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10080. 

D.(6)$80.    (9)  $3.50. 

A.  Rogers  St  Wells.  1666  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MerriU  Lynch  Commodities,  Inc.,  Two 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $190. 

A.  Martin  H.  RogoU  200  East  90th  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10028. 

B.  National  CoaUtlon  of  Telecommunica- 
tions Users  and  Providers,  a/k/a  National 
CoaUtton  for  Fair  Rates  and  Competitions, 
115  D.  Street  SE.  Suite  108.  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Richard  A.  Rohrbach,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  No.  809,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
No.  809,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $23,350. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  m.  Suite  350,  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036-6892. 

B.  Citibank.  N.A.,  399  Park  Avenue.  New 
York,  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  EmU  A.  Romagnoli.  ASARCO  Inc.,  120 
Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10271. 

B.  ASARCO  Inc.  120  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10271. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $772.50. 

A.  Teno  RoncaUo,  P.O.  Box  1707,  Chey- 
enne, Wyo. 

B.  Energy  Fuels  Corp..  1515  Arapahoe, 
Denver,  Colo.  80202. 


D.  (6)  $2,500. 


A.  Tatiana  Roodkowsky,  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce.  1615  H  Street,  Washington.  D.C. 
20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States.  1615  H  Street  NW..  Waahlngtmi, 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)2.500.    E.  (9)$12. 


A.  Nicholas  Roomy.  Jr. 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

B.  Appalachian   Power 
Charleston.  W.  Va.  25327. 

D.  (6)$807.    E.  (9)  $574.75 


P.O.  Box  19M. 
Co..    P.O.    1986. 


A.  Fred  B.  Rooney.  1050  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Iron  St  Steel  Institute.  1000 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1050  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30007. 

B.  Association  of  American  Railroads, 
1930  L.  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Fred  B.  Rooney,  1050  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son Street  NW.,  6th  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  California  Portland  Cement  Co.,  800 
WUshire  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif. 
90017. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  John  C.  Roots.  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $230. 

A.  Burt  E.  Rosen.  Pfizer.  Inc.  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  No.  730,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer,  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.(6)$200.    E.  (9)  $551.96. 

A.  Albert  B.  Rosenbaum  m.  National 
Tank  Truck  Carriers,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20039. 

B.  National  Tank  Truck  (Carriers.  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20039. 

A.  Sara  Rosenbaum.  ChUdren's  Defense 
Fund,  1520  New  Hamphire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ChUdren's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

^.^  D.  (6)  $750.    E.(9)$757. 

A.  Francis  C.  Roaenberger,  6809  Melrose 
Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

B.  National  Conference  of  Baidcruptcy 
Judges,  P.O.  Box  1079,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40588. 

D.  (6)  $3,750. 

A.  Peter  D.  Rosenstein,  American  Acade- 
my of  Physician  Assistants,  2341  Jefferscm 
Davis  Highway,  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va. 
22202. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Physician  Assist- 
anta,  2341  Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  Suite 
700,  ArUngton.  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $807.69. 

A.  WUliam  F.  Ross,  South  Carolina  Petro- 
leum CouncU,  716  Keenan  BuUding.  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  29201. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)$107.    E.  (9)  $588.30. 
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A.  Alan  J.  Roth,  Spiegel  &  McDtamid, 
3600  Virlgiiut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Fort  Pierce  Utilities  Authority  of  the 
City  of  Fort  Pierce,  et  al. 

A.  Barry  N.  Roth,  The  WlUlams  Compa- 
nies. 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  350.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Williams  Companies,  P.O.  Box 
2400.  Tulaa,  OUa.  74101. 

D.  (6)'$100. 

A.  Donald  D.  Rounds,  South  Dakota  Pe- 
troleum Council,  P.O.  Box  669,  Pierre,  S. 
Dak.,  57501. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $14.65. 

A.  William  C.  Roiintree.  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co..  Midland  Build- 
ing. Cleveland.  Ohio  44115, 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Michael  O.  Roush,  National  Federation 
of  Independent  Business.  490  L'Enfant 
Plaza  East  SW..  Suite  3206.  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Independent 
Business,  490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.. 
Suite  3206,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Rouss  &  O'Rourke,  Lawyers  Building, 
231  East  Vermijo,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 
80903. 

B.  Union  Nadonal  de  Productores  de 
Azucar,  S.A.  de  C.V.  (UNPASA),  Balderas 
36,  Mexico.  D.F..  Mexico. 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $3,531.08. 

A.  Mark  Rovner,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,180.03. 

A.  Eugene  F.  Rowan.  J.  C.  Penney  Co., 
Inc..  1156  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C.  Penney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  James  C.  Rowland.  Jr..  Union  Carbide 
Corp.,  1100  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp..  Old  Ridgebury 
Road.  Danbury,  Conn.  06817. 

A.  Tobi  Z.  Rozen.  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  &  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion. 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  James  S.  Rubin,  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  <6)  $680. 

A.  Gloria  Cataneo  Rudman,  Joint  Mari- 
time Congress.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW..  Suite  801.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  801.  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $865.20. 

A.  John  C.  Runyan,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors. 
Inc..  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


D.  (9  $2,500. 

A.  Clarke  Rupert,  National  Coalition  to 
Ban  tfendguns,  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Imtional  Coalition  to  Ban  Handguns, 
100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington, 
D  C  20O02 

b.  m  $4,250.    E.  (9)  $842.58. 

A.  lionard  H.  Ruppert,  New  Jersey  Petro- 
leum Council,  170  West  State  Street,  Tren- 
ton, N.J.  08608. 

B.  Atnerican  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  fVff.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Cnarlotte  Rush.  Oulf  Oil  Corp..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700.  Wash- 
ington! D.C. 

B.  dulf  Oil  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1166.  PltU- 
burgh.  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (ab$75.    E.  (9)  $26.50. 

A.  Albert  R.  Russell.  P.O.  Box  12285. 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Bbx  12285,  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Bkrry  Russell.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DJC.  20036. 

E.  (9|  $60. 

A.  Christine  Anne  Russell,  1615  H  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtesJ  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20O62. 

D.  (6)  $7,100. 


A.  John  R.  Russell.  Johnson,  Smith  St 
HibbaiW.  220  North  Church  Street,  Suite  6, 
P.O.  BOX  5524,  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

B.  MlUiken  <Se  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1926.  Spartan- 
burg. S.C.  29304. 

D.  (fl$$60.    E.  (9)  $468.23. 


(61  $( 

Nine 


A.  Nincy  Russell,  4921  Southwest  Hewett 
Boulevbrd,  Portland,  Oreg.  97221. 

B.  niends  of  the  Columbia  Gorge,  519 
Southwest  3d,  Room  303,  Portland  Oreg. 
97204. 1 

E.  (9l  $596. 

A.  RAbert  M.  RusseU,  2170  Piedmont  Road 
NE.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co..  Inc..  2170 
PledmAnd  Road  NE.,  Atlanta.  Oa.  30324. 

D.  (a$132.    E.  (9)$348. 

A.  ^ally  Rustad.  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenut  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washiigton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (»  $75. 

A.  J]  T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc., 
1660  U  Street  NW..  Room  514,  Washington, 
D.C.  2(K)36. 

B.  .wierican  Association  of  Bloanalysts, 
International  Society  of  Clinical  Lab.  Tech., 
614  Paul  Brown  BuUdlng,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

E.  (91  $77.10. 


E.  (9)  $5i  30 
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A.  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge,  1100  H  Street  NW., 
Washingtoli.  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,   1100  H. 
Street  NWi  Washington.  D.C.  20080 


A.  Ella 
Inc..   1156 
D.C.  20005 

B.  J.  C 
the 

D.(6) 


flarice  Ryan.  J:  C.  Penney  Co.. 
15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 


:  Americ  is, 


^nney  Co..  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 


$1(0 


A.  Franl: 
Avenue  NV ' 

B.  Rubl  er 
1901  Penn  ylvanla 
ton.  D.C.  240O6. 


T.    Ryan.    1901    Pennsylvania 
.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Manufacturers    Association. 
Avenue  NW..  Washing- 


A.  JohnJ  F.  Ryan.  International  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Corp..  1707  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Telephone  St  Telegraph 
Corp..  320, Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.. 
10022. 


i 


NW.. 


A.  Paul  R.  Sacia.  1012  14th  Street 
Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  The  Farmers'  Educational  &  Co-Opera- 
tlve  Union  of  America,  Denver,  Colo.,  80251: 
1012  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,461.54.    E.  (9)  $21.90. 


A.  ThonAa 
Avenue  NV ' 

B.  E.  I 
Market 

E.  (9)  $621,50 


cu 
.  Stt  set 


Str  »et 


A.  Rober; 
2550  M 
ton.  D.C.  2$037 

B.  Congo|eum 
mouth.  N.: 

D.  (6)  $1,1 


L.  Sager.  1701  Pennsylvania 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co..  1007 

NW..  Wilmington.  E>el.  19898. 


P.  St.  Louis.  Congoleum  Corp., 
NW.,  Suite  No.  225,  Washlng- 


Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4040,  Ports- 
03801. 
|00.    E.  (9)  $161.18. 


A.  Frank  P.  Sanders,  The  Signal  Co..  Inc., 
1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20005. 

B.  The  Signal    Co.,   Inc..    11255    North 
Torrey  Pin^s  Road.  La  Jolla.  CaUf..  92037. 

D.  (6)  $1.M0. 

A.  Charles  E.  Sandler,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6) ! 


I  $5,900. 

iter  'o.  Sandlund, 


A.  Peter  'O.  Sandlund,  Room  315.  1725  I 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Coundl  of  European  &  Japanese  Na- 
tional Shipowners'  Associations.  30/32  St. 
Mary  Axe.  London  EC3A  8ET.  England. 

D.  (6)  $3(10. 

A.  Albert  C.  Saunders,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  j900.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Phanqaceutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion,   1155  ,  15th   Street   NW.,   Washington. 


A.  J 
1660  L 
D.C.  24036. 

B 
North 

E.  (9 


>  merican   College   of   Radiology, 
IVacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 
$79.30. 


A.  J 
1660  L 
D.C.  2^036 

B. 
M 


;  Str«  et 


T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc.. 
Street  NW..  Room  514.  Washington. 


D.C.  20005. 
D.  (6)  $4,M0. 

A.  Save  (|ur ! 


E.  (9)  $36.50. 


20 


T.  Rutherford  &  Associates,  Inc., 
Street  NW.,  Room  514,  Washington, 


Security,  Suite  222. 1201  16th 
Street  NW,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $7,054,30.    E.  (9)  $16,237.88. 

A.  Lawn  nee  H.  Sawyer.  General  Mills. 
Inc..  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  370. )  ITashington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gener  il  Mills,  Inc.  P.O.  Box  1113.  Iifln- 
neapolis.  l4inn.  55440. 


Afierican  Optometric  Association.  1730 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Henry 
Growers. 
CO.  Calif. 


Schacht.  California  Canners  & 
3|00  Ferry  Building,  San  Francis- 


9a06. 
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B.  California  Canners  4c  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco.  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $1,400.    E.  $1,170.91. 

A.  Mark  L.  Schaffer.  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller.  1101  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  St.  Manufacturing 
Co..  3M  Center.  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55144. 

D.<6)  $10,000    E.  (9)$22. 

A.  Herbert  Y.  Schandler.  Suite  4400.  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

B.  American  League  for  E^xports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $226.25. 

A.  Jane  N.  Scherer.  1700  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.  Inc..  California.  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Jacques  T.  Schlenger,  1800  Mercantile 
Bank  St  Trust  Building.  2  Hopkins  Plaza. 
Baltimore.  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street.  Baltimore. 
Md.  21201. 

A.  James  P.  Schlight.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

D.  <6)  $2,500. 

A.  Kenneth  D.  Schloman,  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America, 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  N.W.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6>$875.    E.  (9)  $71.53. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Boston  University.  147  Bay  State  Road. 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 

D.  (6)  $2,125.    E.  <9)$18. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Ocean  Spray  Cranberries.  Inc.,  Plym- 
outh, Mass.  02360. 

D.  (6)  $1,875    E.  (9)$5. 

A.  Schlossberg-Cassidy  and  Associates. 
Inc..  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Suite  1401. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tufts  University.  Medford.  Mass.  02155. 
D.  (6)  $875. 

A.  Forest  S.  Schmeling.  American  Gas  As- 
sociation. 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  22209. 

B.  American  Gas  Association.  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Amy  Schmidt.  815  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion. AFL-CIO.  17  Battery  Place.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $3,307.10.    E.  (9)  $110. 


A.  Richard  M.  Schmidt,  Jr..  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Suite  600,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  American  Publishers. 
D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Arthur  L.  Schmuhl.  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Frank  Schneller.  1957  E  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  Creneral  Contractors  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Michael  M.  Schoor,  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers,  2029  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers, 2029  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  HBW  Schroeder.  Consumers  Power  Co.. 
1050  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  290.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consumers  Power  Co..  212  W.  Michigan 
Avenue.  Jackson,  Mich.  49201. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  N.  Donald  Schroeder.  Maryland  Petro- 
leum Association,  Suite  403,  60  West  Street. 
Aimapolis,  Md.  21401. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Mark  Schultz.  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamlier  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $95.13. 

A.  Robert  L.  Schulz.  Iowa  Petroleum 
Council.  1012  Fleming  Building.  Des  Moines, 
Iowa  50309. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Donald  H.  Schwab.  200  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States.  200  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $135.90. 

A.  Schwabe,  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Moore  St 
Roberts,  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland. 
Oreg.  97204. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $29.94. 

A.  Schwabe,  Williamson.  Wyatt.  Moore  & 
Rot>erts.  1200  Standard  Plaza.  Portland, 
Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Northwest  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, c/o  Peter  Brix,  Knappton  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  03018,  Portland.  Oreg.  97203. 

D.  (6)  $16,997.61.    E.  (9)  $837.46. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
400  S.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 

B.  C:ity  of  Philadelphia.  1650  Muiucipal 
Services  Building.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19107. 

A.  Harry  K.  Schwartz.  1800  M  Street  NW.. 
400  S.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Richard  Schwartz.  Boat  Owners  Asso- 
ciation of  the  United  States.  880  South 
Pickett  Street.  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 


B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes,  880  South  Pickett  Street,  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Carl  F.  Schwensen,  415  Second  Street 
NE,  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  2d  Street  NE..  Suite  300.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $223.65. 

A.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,798.57.    E.  (9)  $5,192.07. 

A.  Michael  Sclulla,  Boat  Owners  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes,  880  South  Pickett 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22304. 

B.  Boat  Owners  Association  of  the  United 
SUtes.  880  South  Pickett  Street.  Alexan- 
dria. Va.  22304. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  H.  B.  Scoggins.  Jr..  1101  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America,  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $25.70. 

A.  Scribner.  Hall  St  Thompson.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Occidental  Life  Insurance  Co.  of  C^ali- 
fomia.  1150  South  Olive  Street.  Los  Ange- 
les. Calif.  90015. 

A.  Scribner.  Hall  St  Thompson.  1875  I 
Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Security  Life  and  Accident  Insurance 
Co..  Security  Life  Building.  Denver.  Colo. 
80202. 

D.  (6)  $1,950. 

A.  Earl  W.  Sears.  P.O.  Box  12285.  Mem- 
phis. Tenn.  38112. 

B.  National  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12285.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38112. 

A.  Sandra  Sedacca,  2030  M.  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,507.36. 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger  III,  Suite  802.  2000  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Popham.  Hak.  Schnobrich.  Kaufman  St 
Doty.  Ltd..  4344  IDS  Center,  Mlrmeapolis. 
Minn.  55402.  (for  Glenrock  Refinery.  Inc.. 
P.O.  Box  2553.  Casper,  Wyo.  82602.) 

A.  H.  Richard  Selbert.  Jr..  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
1776  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D  (6)  $450. 

A.  Paul  J.  Seidman,  1625  K  Street  NW.. 
No.  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Joseph  J.  Petrillo.  P.C.  1625  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  302  Washington.  D.C.  20006  (for 
Nat'l  Assoc,  of  Aircraft  St  Communications 
Supply  Inc.  7360  Laurel  Canyon  Boulevard, 
Box  3925,  North  Hollywood,  Calif  91605.) 

D.  (6)  $2,880. 

A.  George  M.  Seitts,  Northern  Plains  Nat- 
ural C}as  Co..  1015  15th  Street  NW..  Suite 
900,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Northern  Plains  Natural  Gas  Company, 
224  South  108  Avenue,  P!0.  Box  3330, 
Omaha,  Nebr.  68103. 
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A.  AnnJst«ad  I.  Selden,  Suite  4400  475 
L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30034. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Aailitance,  Inc.,  Suite  4400,  475  L'En- 
fant Plan  8W.,  Washington,  O.C.  20034. 

D.  (6)  $  10,000.    E.  (9)135. 

A.  Stanton  P.  Sender,  Sears,  Roebuck  St 
Co.,  1311  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30030. 

B.  Sears,  Roebuck  A  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago,  m.  00084. 

K.  (9)  $113.04. 

A.  Sarah  Setton,  1511  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Sugar  Association,  Inc.,  1511  K 
Street  NW.,  Washlngttm.  D.C.  30005. 

D.<0)$115.    E.  (9>$8. 

A.  Seven  Months  Session  for  Congress, 
8306  Yellowplne  Terrace,  Austin,  Tex. 
78767. 

E.  (9)  $657. 

A.  Seward  A  Kissel.  1060  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30038. 

B.  Oimy  A  Co.,  The  Power  House,  3355 
Orace  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,030.25. 

A.  Seward  &  Kissel,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30030. 

B.  Hallac  Associates,  Inc.,  100  Wall  Street. 
New  York,  N.T.  10006. 

E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Seward  «;  Kiss«l,  1050  17th  Street, 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  30036. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Money  Markets.  Inc.  165 
Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10080. 

A.  J.  Richard  SeweU.  1111  l»th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1103.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Florida  Power  &  Light  Co..  P.O.  Box 
539100.  Miami.  Fla.  33153. 

D.  (6)  $3,640.    E.  (9)  $776.38. 

A.  Seyfarth.  Shaw,  Fairweather  A  Oerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Agricultural  Producers,  600  Common- 
wealth Avenue,  Suite  312,  Los  Angeles. 
Calif.  90005. 

D.  (6)  $3,302.10 

A.  Seyfarth,  Shaw,  Fairweather  A  Oerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council,  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Suite  386,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

A.  Sejrfarth.  Shaw.  Fairweather  &  Gerald- 
son.  1111  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Shipbuilders  Council  of  America.  600 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30037. 

A.  Clive  Seymour.  P.O.  Box  2511.  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
3511.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $9.50. 

A.  Shack  &  KimbaU,  P.C,  1139  30th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Easor  Express.  Inc.,  Eazor  Square, 
PttUburgh,  Pa.  15301. 


&    Kimball,    P.C.    1129 
Suite   500,   Washington, 


20th 
D.C. 


A.  Siack 
Street  Kw 
20036 

B.  Pit!  B  Tribes  Confederacy  of  North  Cen- 
tral Oglahoma,  c/o  Ponca  Tribe,  Ponca 
aty,  Okla.  74601. 


Slack 


A. 
Street 
20036. 

B. 
Land 
Okla.  7J601 


&    KimbaU,    P.C.    1129    20th 
*W..  Suite  500.  Washington.  D.C. 


K  iowa- 


Uie 


A. 
Street 
30036 

B. 
Angoon, 


Stack 


de    KimbaU.    P.C,    1129    20th 
rw..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 


K)otznoowoo,    Inc..    P.O.    Box    116. 
Alaska  09820. 


A. 
Street 
20036. 

B. 
P.O.  Bo] ; 


Stack    Sc   Kimball,    P.C.    1139    30th 
irw..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 


A. 
Street 
20036. 

B. 
Barrow, 


-Comanche-Apache    Intertribal 
Committee,  P.O.  Box  72,  Lawton, 


Seieca 


Cayuga   Tribe   of   Oklahoma, 
1283.  Miami,  Okla.  74354. 


Shock 


&    KimbaU,    P.C,    1129    20th 
irw..  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C. 

Uki  eagvlk  Inupiat  Corp..  P.O.  Box  427. 
Alaska  99723. 


William  H.  Shaker.  National  Tax  Limi- 

immittee,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 

Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

Naional  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 

I  itreet  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washington, 


A. 

tation 
600, 

B. 
1523  L 
D.C.  200(15 

D.  (6)  I  4,000.    E.  (9)$40 


A.  Janies  M.  Shamberger,  1025  Cohnectl- 
cut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Reinsurance  Association  of  America. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  512, 
Washini  ton,  D.C.  20036. 


A. 
Canyon 


Sha  tnrock 


Foods  Co.,  2228  North  Black 
%oad.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85009. 


lAaij^A  D.  Shand,  Monsanto  Co.,  1101 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Co.,  800  North  Lindbergh 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 
1400.    E.  (9)  $34.31. 


A. 
17th 

B. 
Boulevard, 

D.  (6) 


iStr  let 
Mq  isanto 


A. 
1300 
ton,  D.C. 

B. 
Oas 
Street, 

D.(6) 


Shink, 


Irwin,  Conant  &  WiUiamson, 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  210,  Washlng- 

20036. 
Ass^iatlon  for  Equal  Access  to  Natiural 
Mirkets    St    SuppUes,    1860    Lincoln 
a  iiite  1300,  Denver,  Colo.  80295. 
1  18,924.    E.  (9)  $488.67. 


A.  Sh]  nk,  Irwin,  Conant  &  WUUamson, 
Room  21  0,  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  20036. 

B.  Dov  Chemical  Co.,  2030  Dow  Center. 
Midland.  Mich.  48460. 

D.  (6)  $3,925.    E.  (9)  $43.59. 

A.  Deliiie  Shannon,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Fifth  Pl«  or,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  777 
14th  Str  et  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  I  3,500.    E.  (9)  $367.01. 

A.  Harry  D.  Shapiro,  1800  MercantUe 
Bank  &  Trust  BuUdlng,  2  HopUns  Plaza, 
Baltimoic,  Md.  21201. 

B.  Maryland  Savings-Share  Insurance 
Corp.,  901  North  Howard  Street,  Baltimore, 
Md.  2120a. 


A 
NW., 

B 
17th 
D.C. 


No<man  P.  Sharp,   1100  17th  Street 
1201.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1100 
^  NW.,  Suite  1201,  Washington, 


Suite 
Cigir 
Stiset 
200;6. 


A.  Luther 


May  27,  1982 


W.  Shaw.  The  Madison  Build- 
ing, Suite  5l4,  1155  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Agricultural  Chemicals  Asso- 
ciation. 115$  15th  Street  NW.,  Suite  514. 
Washington!  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $6,635.    E.  (9)  $63.25. 

A.  Shaw,  ipittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
c/o  Ramsayi  D.  Potts.  1800  M  Street  NW 
(900-S).  Washington.  D.C.  20086. 

B.  Associa  ion  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
Mississippi  iiver.  10  Broadway,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.  63102. 

D.  (6)  $2.4: 17.50.    E.  (9)  $9.75. 

A.  Shaw,  Ipittman,  Potts  ft  Trowbridge, 
c/o  Ramsay  D.  Potts,  1800  M  Street  NW. 
(900-S).  Wa^ington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Atlas  Minerals  Division  (Atlas  Corp.), 
P.O.  Box  1207.  Moab.  Utah  84632. 

D.  (6)  $64i 

A.  Shaw.  Pittman,  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  900  South,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box 
645,  Grand  Oayman  Island,  Cayman  Islands, 
British  Wesq  Indies. 

A.  Shaw,  bittman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Strfeet  NW.  (900-S),  Washington. 
D.C.  20036.  [ 

B.  Consoli|lated  Grain  4c  Barge  Co..  5100 
Oakland  Av«toue.  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63110. 


Potts  &  Trowbridge, 
(900-S),  Washington, 


A.  Shaw,  Pittman, 
1800  M  Str^t  NW. 
D.C.  30036 

B.  Emerso*  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant. St.  Louis.  Mo.  63136. 


A.  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  A  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  900  South,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Farmers  for  Fairness,  P.O.  Box  6288. 
Camilla,  Oa. 

D.  (6)  $13,'i  84.40.    E.  (9)  $1,315.60. 

A.  Shaw,  nttman.  Potts  &  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Stre*  t  NW.,  Suite  900  South.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  10036. 

B.  Institute  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue,  Suite  303  E.  Room  23.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $3,0Cb, 


A.  Shaw, 
1800  M  Stre^ 
Washington. 

B.  Investment 
Street  NW.. 

D.  (6)  $1 


.301). 


:*ittman.  Potts  4c  Trowbridge, 
NW.  (900-S).  c/o  R.  D.  Potts. 
D.C.  30006. 

Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Washington,  D.C.  30006. 


A.  Shaw,  pittman.  Potts  ft  Trowbridge, 
1800  M  Street  NW.  (900-S),  Washington, 
D.C  20036. 

B.  Investi^ent  Counsel  Association  of 
America,  Ina,  50  Broad  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 


Potts  ft  Trowbridge. 
(900-S),  Washington, 


A.  Shaw,  Pittman. 
1800  M  SUtet  NW. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Committee  on  SmaU  Issue  In- 
dustrial Development  Bonds.  Box  1.  1800  M 
Street  NW.  (900-S).  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

D.(6)$7,15».    E(9)$33. 

A.  Shaw,  fittman.  Potts  ft  Trowbridge. 
1800  M  Street,  NW..  Suite  900  South.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  UtlUty  I  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  lldlson  Electric  Institute.  1111 
19th  Street  K  W..  Washington.  D.C. 

(6)  $1.87f  .75.    E  (9)  $118.79. 
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A.  Shea  ft  Gould.  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp.,  1875  I 
Street  Suite  640,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  Shea  ft  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Cincinnati  Milacron.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
45309. 

A.  Shea  ft  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Eleanor  Clark,  c/o  J.  Reynolds  Barnes, 
11  American  Bank  BuUdlng.,  621  NW  Morri- 
son Street.,  Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

E.  (9)  $68.99. 

A.  Shea  ft  Gould,  330  Madison  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Nabisco,  100  DeForest  Avenue,  East 
Hanover,  N.J.  08936. 

E.  (9)  $40.29. 

A.  Maureen  Shea,  3030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  2030  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,350.    E.  (9)  $671.14. 

A.  Shearman  ft  Sterling,  153  East  53d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10133. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  300  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  (6)  $3,100.    E.  (9)  $354.53. 

A.  John  J.  Sheehan.  United  Steelworkers 
of  America.  815  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  706. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  5 
Gateway  Center,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $13,331.06. 

A.  Kathleen  Sheekey.  2030  M  Street  NW., 
Third  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Common  Cause,  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,170.68. 

A.  John  P.  Sheffey,  National  Association 
for  Unifonned  Services.  5535  Hempstead 
Way.  P.O.  Box  1406.  Springfield.  Va.  33151. 

B.  National  Association  for  Uniformed 
Services.  6636  Hempstead  Way.  P.O.  Box 
1406,  Springfield,  Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $586.20. 

A.  Debra  K.  Shelton,  DistUled  Spirits 
CouncU  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  1300 
Pennsylvania  BuUdlng,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  DistUled  Spirits  CouncU  of  the  United 
States,  Inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  BuUdlng, 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

D.(6)$500.    E.(9)$30. 

A.  John  J.  Sheppard,  367  Westervelt 
Place.  Englewood  CUf fs,  N.J.  07633. 

B.  C  A.  Shea  ft  Co.,  Inc. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Harvey  A.  Shipman,  Penn  Central 
Corp.,  1776  G  Street  NW.,  Suite  503,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30006. 

B.  Perm  Central  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
44th  Floor.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.(6)$50.    E.(9)$165. 

A.  Fred  B.  Shippee,  American  Apparel 
Manufacturers  Association.  1611  North 
Kent  Street.  Suite  800.  Arlington.  Va.  33309. 

B.  American  Apparel  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. Inc..  1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite 
800.  ArUngton.  Va.  33309. 

A.  W.  Ray  Shockley.  American  TextUe 
Manufacturers  Institute.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 


B.  American  TextUe  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. 1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
300.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $3,550.    E.  (9)$16. 

A.  G.  Scott  ShotweU.  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  ProducU  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Candice  J.  Shy,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Enserch  Corp.,  300  South  St.  Paul 
Street,  DaUas,  Tex.  76301. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.    E.  (9)  $1,326. 

A.  Sara  Sibley.  Suite  1104,  1800  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Manufacturers  of  Emission  Controls 
Association.  Suite  1104.  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,475. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  ft  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street.  Suite  368.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

B.  Archer-Daniels-Midland  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1470.  Decatur.  Dl.  63635. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  ft  Associates.  Inc.,  400 
North  Capitol  Street,  SiUte  368,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Can-American  Corp.,  7900  Xerxes 
Avenue,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55431 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  ft  Associates,  Inc.,  400 
North  C^apitol  Street,  Suite  368,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  aty  of  Kansas  aty.  Mo.,  aty  HaU, 
Kansas  aty.  Mo.  64106. 

D.  (6)  $9,999.99. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  ft  Associates.  Inc..  400 
North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  368,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Couzens  Distribution  System,  6600 
South  River  Road.  Hodgklns,  lU.  60525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Marie  A.  Siegel  ft  Associates,  Inc.,  400 
North  Cv>itol  Street,  Suite  368.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Rogers  ft  Cowan.  Inc..  9664  WUshlre 
Boulevard.  Beverly  HUls.  CaUf.  90212. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Mark  A.  Siegel  ft  Associates.  Inc.,  400 
North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  368,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20001. 

B.  Twin  aty  Barge,  Inc.,  222  West  Grand 
Avenue,  South  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55075. 

D.  (6)  $4,000. 

A.  Richard  H.  Slemsen,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co.,  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  Bernard  H.  Sierackl,  Illinois  Petroleum 
CouncU,  70  West  Monroe  Street,  Suite  514. 
Chicago,  m.  60603. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  3101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200.    E.  (0)  $173.83. 

A.  Mark  SUbergeld,  Consimiers  Union, 
1511  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1033,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Consumers  Union  of  United  States, 
Inc.,  256  Washington  Street,  Mt.  Vernon, 
N.Y.  10560. 

D.  (6)  $3,300.    E.  (9)  $14.40. 

A.  E>avld  SUver,  1775  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 


B.  Investment  Company  Institute,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 
D.  (6)  $330.50.    E.  (9)  $38.10. 

A.  SUver  Users  Association,  Inc.,  1717  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  411,  Washington,  D.C 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $7,443.60.    E.  (9)  $3,461.69. 

A.  Bruce  A.  SUverglade,  Center  for  Sci- 
ence In  the  Public  Interest,  1755  S  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Center  for  Science  In  the  PubUc  Inter- 
est, 1755  S  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.(9)$10. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Stock  Exchange,  86  Trinity 
Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10006. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  for  Advanced  Life  Under- 
writing, 1922  F  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,050. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Jacques  Borel,  Tour  Maine  Mont  Par- 
nasse.  33  Avenue  Du  Maine,  75755  Paris, 
Cedex  15,  France. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bristol  Myers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10002. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Champion,  Inc.  Corp.,  One  landmark 
Square,  Stamford,  Conn.  06921. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
1133  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  GATX  Corp..  120  South  Riverside 
Plaza,  Chicago,  ni.  60606. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  HWL  P  operties,  5530  Corbln  Avenue. 
Suite  245.  Tarzana.  CaUf.  91356. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Music  Corp.  of  America,  100  Universal 
aty  Plaza,  Universal  aty.  CaUf.  91608. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  BuUders, 
15th  and  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Savings  ft  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  SUverstein  and  MuUens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  F.  W.  Woolworth  Co.,  333  Broadway, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10007. 

A.  Gary  D.  Sims,  1967  E  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  30006. 
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B.  The  AaaocUted  General  Contnuton  of 
America.  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Waahiiigt(«i. 
D.C.  30006. 

A.  Simon.  Deitch.  Siefman  Se  Tucker,  4000 
Town  Center.  Suite  1500.  SoutMield.  Mich. 
48075. 

B.  First  NaticHial  Monetary  Corp..  4000 
Town  Center.  Suite  1570.  Southfield.  Mich. 
48075. 

O.  <6)$450.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Donald  Simon.  3030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Common  Cause.  3030  M  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $735.    E.  (9)  $414.83. 

A.  Talmage  E.  SimpUns,  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  AFL-CIO  Maritime  Committee,  100  In- 
diana Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $383.19. 

A.  Talmage  E.  SimpUns.  100  Indiana 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Labor-Management  Maritime  Commit- 
tee. 100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,303.60.    E.  (9)  $67.44. 

A.  C.  Kyle  Simpson.  American  Gas  Asso- 
ciation, 1515  Wilson  Boulevard.  Arlington. 
Va.  23309. 

B.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulevard.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3,350.    E.  (9)  $966.30. 

A.  Jean  Sindab,  2480  16th  Street  NW.,  No. 
610.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washington  Office  on  Africa,  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,187.68. 

A.  Margot  A.  Singleton.  National  Tax  Lim- 
itation Conmiittee.  1533  L  Street  NW..  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee, 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)$50. 

A.  Richard  L.  Slnnott.  2021  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  306.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Port  of  Oakland.  66  Jack  London 
Square.  Oakland,  Calif.  94604. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Angela  O.  SkelUm,  North  Carolina  Pe- 
troleum Council,  P.O.  Box  167,  Raleigh. 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  William  J.  Skinner,  815  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  States  Pharmacopeial  Conven- 
tion, Inc.,  12601  Twlnbrook  Parkway,  Rock- 
ville.  Md.  30852. 

D.  (6)  $53.37. 

A.  Barney  J.  Skladany,  Jr..  Mobil  Oil 
Corp..  1100  Cotmecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  MobUe  OU  Corp..  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Ruth  L.  Sky.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  2211  Congress  Street,  Portland, 
Maine  04122. 

B.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co..  2211 
Congress  Street.  Portland.  Maine  04122. 

D.(6)$168.    E.  (9)  $1,174. 

A.  Slade  Pellman  &  Biehl,  850  Third 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 


B.  Laura  H.  Beer,  c/o  P.O.  Box  139.  Cor- 
ning. NJ7.  14830. 
E.  (9)  1578.74. 

A.  F.  Scatinsher  St  Associates,  Inc..  1103 
BeUe  VI  lU  Drive,  Alexandria.  Va.  22307. 

B.  Gr  jmman  Aerospace  Corp..  Bethpage, 
Long  I^and.  N.Y.  and  D.  L.  Lynch  &  Associ- 
ates, Inc..  Suite  307,  2001,  Jeff  Davis  High- 
way, Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)|$250. 

A.  Mauhew  B.  Slepin.  Cooperative  League 
of  the  Pnited  SUtes.  1828  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  IHOO,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cooperative  League  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1828  L  Street.  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

A.  Scott  L.  Sleslnger,  National  Association 
of  Homi  Builders  of  the  United  States,  15th 
and  Ml  Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States,  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)j|2.566.38. 

A.  S^all  Business  Legislative  Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  ks.OOO.    E.  (9)  $822.75. 

A.  Pe^r  Small  &  Associates.  Inc..  400 
Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  William  M.  Mercer.  Inc..  1211  Avenue 
of  the  ^ericas.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

A.  D<4iald  E.  Smiley.  1899  L  Street  NW.. 
Suite  lUDO,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, Ne  J  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  188.41. 

A.  Janes  R.  Smircina.  P.O.  Box  5000, 
Clevelai  d.  Ohio  44101. 

B.  Tne  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating 
Co.,  P.Ol  Box  5000,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  K512.50.    E.  (9)  $391. 

lur  J.  Smith.  SheU  OU  Co..  1025 
lit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.   ' 

B.  ShtU  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463,  Houston, 
Tex.  77m)1. 
D.  (6)1(500. 

A.  Caiherine  S.  Smith,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  I  NW.,  Suite  209,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  American  Business  Conference.  Inc.. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  209, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  K112.50.    E.  (9)  $25. 


Ctiu-Ies 


A 
NW..  Wkshington 

B.  Di  jnond 
Harwoob 

D.  (6) 


Ronald  Smith,  1737  H  Street 
D.C.  20006. 
Shamrock  Corp.,  717  North 
Street,  Dallas.  Tex. 
11370.    E.  (9)  $86.60. 


Debert 


A. 
SW.,  Washington, 
B 


D.  Smith.  950  L'Enfant  Plaza 
D.C.  20024. 

950  L'Enfant   Plaza  SW.. 
Washinlfton.  D.C.  20024. 


COMSAT, 


A.  Elfeabeth  M.  Smith,  815  16th  Street 
NW..  suite  310.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amalgamated  Clothing  &  Textile 
Worker!  Union,  15  Union  Square,  New 
York,  NIY.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $4,744.48.    E.  (9)  $157.99. 

A.  Gr  ice  H.  Smith.  Telocator  Network  of 
Ameria .  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1020N, 
Washin  (ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tel  ocator  Network  of  America,  1800  M 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


May  27,  1982 


A.  J.  Kenneth  Smith.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  1800 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  820.  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sim  C^..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $3,7t0.    E.  (9)  $111.81. 


A.  Julian 
Co..  600  N^rth 
Ala.  35291 

B.  Alabania 
Street,  Bins  Ingham, 

D.  (6)  $9.8|3. 


H.  Smith.  Jr..  Alabama  Power 
18th  Street.  Birmingham, 


Power  Co.,  600  North 
Ala.  35291. 
E.  (9)  $4,919.33. 


18th 


A.  MichaOl  P.  Smith,  New  York  SUte 
Bankers  Asabciation,  485  Lexington  Avenue, 
New  York.  1<.Y.  10017. 

B.  New  Ybrk  State  Bankers  Association, 
485  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6)$l,8f0     E.  (9)  $2,682. 

A.  Robert  Ib.  Smith,  Jr..  1155  15th  Street 


May  27,  1982 


NW.,  Suite  I 

B.  Phs 
tion,   1155 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,< 


Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
sutical  Manufacturers  Associa- 
[5th  Street  NW..  Washington, 

E.  (9)  $64.25. 


A.  RoberiJ  T.  Smith,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.. 
1625  I  Street  NW..  No.  902,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyeiiiaeuser  Co.,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $2,2$0.    E.  (9)  $155.51. 

A.  Sidneyl  O.  Smith,  Alston,  MUler  ti 
Gaines,  35  Broad  Street.  Suite  1200.  Atlan- 
U,  Ga.  30339. 

B.  Board  df  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jiiclcson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Talbottj  C.  Smith,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington^  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1619  H  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20062.  , 

D.  (6)$3.0M.    E.(0)  $28.75. 

A.  WUlia^t  H.  Smith.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW^  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 


A.  Wayne 
Avenue  NW 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Ford  Motor 
Dearborn.  M  ich 

D.  (6)  $l.lM- 


H.  Smithey.   815  Connecticut 
Ford  Motor  Co.,  Washington, 


Co..  the  American  Road. 
.  48121. 


A.  Joseph  3.  Smolen,  9412  Old  Mt.  Vernon 
Road.  Alexa  idria,  Va.  22309. 

B.  Oversets  Education  Association  St  Na- 
tional Education  Association,  1201  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6) 1 


i$l,060.    E.  (0)$15. 
rthur'  V.  Smyth.  V 


Weyerhaeuser  Co., 
No.  902.  Washington. 


A.  Arthur' 
1625   I  Street  NW. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyeifiaeuser    Co.,    Tacoma,    Wash. 
98477. 

D.  (6)  $1,2$0. 


E.  (9)  $46.93 


A.  Thom^  M.  Sneeringer,  1050  31st 
Street.  NWx  Suite  101.  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  IO90  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $2.0*0.    E.  (9)$100. 


A.  Prank 
NW.,  Suite 


306 


Snodgrass.  1100  17th  Street, 
,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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B.  Buriey  &  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export        B.  Shoshone  Indian  Tribe    Wind  Rlv..r        r    T^^if.„   ^^ 
r"rir2V3r"^^^'^^^-^'^^'^-     ^^^1^  ^-*«--  ^"w«S£e,^7a     St^^t^"x%37%!i^^^"^.L'f^r'> 
D.  (6)  $1,000.47.  D.  (6)$500. 


A.  Snyder  &  Ball  Associates,  Inc.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street.  No.  1610.  Arlington 
Va.  22209. 

B.  DSP.  Inc.,  1700  North  Moore  Street, 
Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Snyder  &,  BaU  Associates.  Inc.,  1700 
North  Moore  Street,  No.  1610,  Arlington 
Va.  22209. 

B.  Gould,  Inc.,  Gould  Meadows,  Rolling 
Meadows,  111.  60008. 

A.  Edward  F.  Snyder.  245  Second  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 245  Second  Street  NE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

A.  J.  R.  Snyder,  United  Transportation 
Union,  400  First  Street  NW.,  Suite  704 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  United  TransporUtion  Union,  400  First 
Street  NW..  Suite  704.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

E.  (9)  $1,200. 

A.  John  M.  Snyder.  600  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Suite  205,  Washington,  D.C 
20003. 

B.  Citizens  Committee  for  the  Right  to 
Keep  and  Bear  Arms.  Bellefield  Office  Park. 
1601  114th  SE..  Suite  151.  BeUevue.  Wash 
98004. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Society  for  Animal  Protective  Legisla- 
tion, P.O.  Box  3719,  Georgetown  SUtion, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

D.  <6)  $31,906.40.    E.  (9)  $16,323.94. 

A.  Steven    Edward    Some,    The   Coastal 
Corp..  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW 
Suite  205.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza.  Houston.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $300.    E.  (9)  $30. 

A.  Frederick  P.  Somers,  Seafarers  Interna- 
tional Union,  815  16th  Street  NW.,  Room 
510,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Seafarers  International  Union,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Room  510.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $156.93. 

A.  Edmund  T.  Sommer,  Jr.,  CouncU  of 
American-Flag  Ship  Operators,  1626  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1200.  Washington.  DC 
20006. 

B.  Council  of  American-Flag  Ship  Opera- 
tors. 1625  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $8.25 

A.  Sonosky,  Chambers,  Sachse  St  Guido, 
1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C 
20007. 

B.  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  Tribes,  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation.  Poplar.  Mont. 
59255. 

A.  Sonosky.  Chambers,  Sachse  St  Guido, 
1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  NACLEO  (National  Association  of  Coin 
Laundry  Equipment  Operators),  7225  North 
Oracle  Road,  Suite  205A.  Tucson,  Ariz. 
85704. 


A.  Sonosky.  Chambers.  Sachse  St  Guido 
1050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington,  DC 
20007. 

B.  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe.  Ftort  Yates 
N.  Dak.  58538. 

A.  Southern  Satellite  Systems.  Inc    PO 
Box  45684,  Tulsa,  Okla.  74145. 
E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Southwestern  Peanut  Shellers  Associa- 
tion. 10  Dmicannon  Court.  Glen  Lakes 
DaUas,  Tex.  75225. 

A.  Frank  J.  Specht.  Schenley  Distillers, 
Inc..  1725  DeSales  Street,  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Schenley  DistiUers.  Inc.  888  Seventh 
Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y.  10106. 

A.  John  F.  Speer,  Jr..  910  17th  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufactures  St  Milk  Industry  Foundation 
910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20006. 

A.  Philip  Speser.  110  Southwood  Avenue, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.  20901. 
D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $150.39. 

A.  George  Spiegel.  Spiegel  St  McDiarmid, 
2600  Virginia  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency.  770 
Kiely  Boulevard.  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  95051, 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda.  Biggs.  Gridley, 
Healdsburg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto,  Red- 
ding, RoseviUe.  SanU  Oara.  Ukiah,  Calif., 
and  associate  member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Spiegel  St  McDiarmid,  2600  Virginia 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Northern  California  Power  Agency,  770 
Kiely  Boulevard,  SanU  Clara.  Calif.  95051, 
and  the  cities  of  Alameda,  Biggs,  Gridley, 
Healdsburg,  Lodi,  Lompoc,  Palo  Alto.  Red- 
ding. RoseviUe,  SanU  Clara,  Ukiah.  Calif., 
and  associate  member  Plumas-Sierra  Rural 
Electric  Cooperative. 

A.  Nicholas  J.  Spiezio,  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  3900  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association, 
3900  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $391.51. 

A.  Larry  N.  SpUler.  1015  15th  Street  NW., 
No.  802,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Consulting  Engineers  Coun- 
cU, 1015  15th  Street  NW..  No.  802.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Spilman,  Jr.,  2101  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  William  Lincoln  Spoor,  Grocery  Manu- 
facturers of  America,  Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 


tn'^A  ^"•^''y-  Chambers.  Sachse  St  Guido,        A.    Frederick    C.    Spreyer,    Pacific    Re- 
oaX«^  Street   NW..    Washington,    D.C.     sources.  Inc.,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  540 

^"*'"'-  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 


A.  Squire.  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20004.  ""Ki«u. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Europe  and  the  Mediterranean.  1201  Perm- 
sylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington  DC 
20004. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW.,    Washington. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  In 
Italy,  Inc.,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Wastiington,  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey.  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20004. 

B.  American  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
Spain,  Inc.,  1201  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  30004. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  St  Dempsey  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  30004. 

B.  American  Society  of  AnesthesiologisU, 
515  Busse  Highway,  Park  Ridge.  lU.  60068. 

A.  Squire,  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  CoUegiate  AthleUc  Associa- 
tion. Nail  Avenue  at  64th  Street.  P.O.  Box 
1906.  Shawnee.  Kans.  66201 

D.  (6)  $6,588.    £.(9)  $14. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  St  Dempsey,  1201 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

B.  United  SUtes  Wrestling  Federation, 
405  West  HaU  of  Fame  Avenue,  StUlwater, 
Okla. 

A.  John  Sroka,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Lynn  E.  Stalbaum,  30  F  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Milk  Producers  Federation.  30 
P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20001 

D.  (6)  $2,400.    E.  (9)  $80.40. 

A.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
Building,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

E.  (9)  $6,995.43. 

A.  Mitchel  Stanfield,  The  Coastal  Corp.. 
Suite  205.  1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Coastal  Corp.,  9  Greenway  Plaza, 
Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $31.90. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Truck  Dealers,  8400  West- 
park  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22101. 

D.  (6)  $8.68. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Drilling 
Contractors,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Suite  417,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $23.52, 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Superlite  Builders  Supply  Inc.,  4150 
West  Tumey.  Phoenix.  Az.  85019. 
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A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C..  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  McDermott  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  60035.  New 
Orleans,  La.  70160. 

A.  David  P.  Stang.  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ocean  Minerals  Co.,  465  Bernardo 
Avenue.  Mountain  View,  Calif.  94043. 

D.  (6)  $329.78. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Offshore  Industry  Committee,  1629  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.  (6)  $131.40. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C.  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Rowan  Co.,  Inc.,  1900  Post  Oak  Tower 
Building,  5051  Westheimer,  Houston,  Tex. 
77056. 

D.  (6)  $4.75. 

A.  David  P.  Stang,  P.C,  1629  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Zapata  Corp..  P.O.  Box  4240.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $68.05. 

A.  Michael  J.  Stanton,  Motor  Vehicle 
Manufacturers  Association  of  the  U.S.,  Inc.. 
1909  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  VS.,  Inc..  300  New  Center  BuUd- 
Ing.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $1,120. 

A.  Melvin  L.  Stark,  Suite  321.  1707  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Co.,  Hartford 
Plaza.  Hartford.  Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Jean  C  SUUer.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,165.    E.  (9)  $250.45. 

A.  Samuel  E.  SUvisky.  1100  17th  Street 
NW..  Suite  302.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  K  Stavlsky  and  Associates  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036  (for  Broadcast  Music  Inc., 
330  West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019). 

E.  (9)  $20. 

A.  Samuel  E.  Stavlsky,  and  Associates  Inc., 
1100  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  320  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)$35. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayln.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  &  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Clncinnat,  Ohio  45202 
(for  American  Hot  Dip  Oalvanizers  Associa- 
tion. 1000  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100, 
Washington.  DC.  20005). 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayln,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  A  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  Machinery  Dealers  National  Associa- 
tion, 1110  Spring  Street.  Silver  Spring,  Md. 
20910). 

D.  (6)  $7,281.25.    E.  (9)  $8. 

A.  Randolph  J.  Stayln.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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stettlnlus  &  Holllster.  First  Na- 

Center.  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 

lonal  Association  for  Association  Po- 

ction  Commission.  1299  Woodiside 

cLean,  Va.  22102). 

(9)  $106.30. 

A.  Rindolph  J.  Stayin.  1800  Massachu- 
setts Afenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Tsdrt.  Stettlnlus  <k  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center.  (Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202 
(for  National  Barrell  and  Drum  Association 
910  17  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006). 

A.  Rindolph  J.  Stayln,  1800  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tairt.  Stettlnlus  &  HoUister.  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202 
(for  Spfcial  Committee  for  Workplace  Prod- 
uct Liability  Reform,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  708.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036). 

A.  John  L.  Steele,  Time  Inc.,  888  16th 
Street  1  rw..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tl  me  Inc.,  Time  and  Life  Building, 
Rockefi  Uer  Center,  New  York.  N.Y.  10020. 

D.  (61  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)1  $166.60.    E.  (9)  $192.78. 

A.  Stephens  Overseas  Services  Inc.,  1101 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington. b.C  20036. 

B.  National  Office  Machine  Dealers  Asso- 
ciation. 810  Lively  Boulevard,  P.O.  Box  717, 
Wood  Dale.  HI.  60191. 

D.  (61  $17.48.    E.  (9)  $6.41. 


B.  Puget 
Power  Builc^hig 
D.  (6)  $7,1 


eptoe  &  Johnson,  Chartered,   1250 
tlcut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  S4^ 
Conned 
20036. 

B.  Coklition  for  Uniform  Product  Liability 
Law,  II  01  L  Street  NW.,  No.  303,  Washing- 
ton, D.I :.  20036. 

D.  E.  (9)  $2,373.55. 

A.  SI  eptoe  &  Johnson,  Chartered,  1250 
Conneqticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  C<temlttee  for  Effective  Capital  Recov- 
ery, 19  H  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washing- 
ton, D.  :.  20036. 

E.  (9f  $3,592.92. 

A.  Steptoe  Sc  Johnson,  Chartered,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B. 


F(^«st  Industries  Committee  on  Timber 
Valuat  on  and  Taxation,  1250  Connecticut 
Avenu(  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  S  eptoe  A  Johnson,  Chartered,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Iittemational  Paper  Co.,  International 
Paper  Plaza,  77  West  45th  Street,  New 
York.  B.Y.  10036. 

D.(6|  $1,600.    E.  (9)$30. 

A.  Steptoe  Sc  Johnson,  Chartered,  1250 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Rile  of  Law  Committee,  1250  Connecti- 
cut Avi  inue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

(6 )  $340. 

A.  R  chard  W.  Sternberg,  1800  Massachu- 
setts /  venue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ni  itional  Rurid  Electric  C(x>perative  As- 
s<xiatli  m,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washi)  igton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (9  >110. 


A.   1  Qchael   E.   Steward. 
Lane,  I  Ipringfield,  Va.  22153. 


^und  Power  &  Light  Co.,  Puget 
Bellevue.  Wash.  98009. 
E.  (9)  $1,232.38. 


5)0. 


A.  Mlchafcl 
Lane,  Sprinffield, 

B.  Vitro 
Drive,  Rlchlbnd 

D.  (6)  $101 . 
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Steward, 
Va.  22153. 
I^igineering  Corp..  1835  Terminal 
Wash.  99352. 


A.  Warreti  E.  Stickle,  1001  Connecticut 
Avenue  NWi,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemical  Specialties  Manufacturers 
Association,;  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washingtoa  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,041.68.    E.  (9)  $154.70. 

A.  LaVer^e  StUl,  1030  15th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  Natloml  Cotton  Council  of  America, 
P.O.  Box  12^85,  Memphis,  Tenn.  38112. 

D.  (6)  $34$.    E.  (9)  $19.41. 

A.  Edwarq  W.  Stimpson,  1035  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  517,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, 10B5  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  517,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,1^6. 

A.  Kennekh  F.  Stinger,  American  Truck- 
ing Associailons,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Stre  it  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9.(1 00.    E.  (9)  $258.83. 

A.  Stockholders  of  America,  Inc..  1625  I 
Street  NW.,  Suite  724A,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,350.    E.  (9)  $1,180.07. 
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A.  Lisa  Stolp,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinsoii  Si  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (For: 
Continental  Resources  Co.) 

A.  Lisa  Stolp.  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Vinson  &  Elkins,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW  .,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  (For: 
Slurry  Trai  sport  Association) 

D.  (6)  $2,^  90. 


A.  Adam 
1101  30th 
ton,  D.C. 

p.  Pitney 
Stamford, 


D.  Stolpen,  Pitney  Bowes,  Inc., 
street  NW.,  Suite  203,  Washing- 


2(|007. 

Bowes,  Inc.,  69  Wheeler  Drive. 
Conn.  06926. 


W.  Stone,  National  Farmers 

14th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 

Denver,  Colo.  80251. 

farmers'  Educational  and  Co-Op- 

of  America,   Denver,   Colo. 

14th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 


A.  Oeorie 
Union,  101| 
D.C.  20005 

B.  The 
eratlve  Union 
80251;  lOi: 
D.C.  20005 

D.  (6)$8,t50.    E.  (9)$249 


A.  Richai  d  B.  Storey,  455-B  Carlisle  Drive. 
Hemdon.  Va.  22070. 

B.  International  Military  Club  Executives 
AssociatloiL  455-B  Carlisle  Drive,  Hemdon, 
Va.  22070.  T 

A.  Alan  Stover,  American  Institute  of  Ar- 
chitects, 1735  New  York  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2. 


Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
WO. 


A.  William  M.  Stover.  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30037. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  David  E.  Strachan,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Personnel  Consultants,  1013  14th 
Street,  15th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Personnel  Con- 
sultante,  1012  14th  Street,  15th  Floor, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Stradley,  Ronon,  Stevens  &  Young, 
1100  One  Franklin  Plaza,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
19103. 

B.  MUllken  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1936.  Spartanburg,  S.C  29304. 

D.  (6)  $9,870.    E.  (9)  $362.16. 

A.  Terrence  D.  Straub.  United  States  Steel 
Corp.,  818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  States  Steel  Corp.,  600  Orant 
Street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)  $743.75.    E.  (9)  $303.56. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  8i  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  J.  Aron  &  Co..  160  Water  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $1,268. 

A.  Stroock  8i  Stroock  Si  Lavan.  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chemollmpex,  P.O.  Box  121,  H-1305. 
Budapest.  Hungary. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chinoin,  to  Utca  1-5  H.  1045,  Budapest, 
Hungary. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  Sc  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Puerto  Rico  Federal  Affairs  Adminis- 
tration, 734  Fifteenth  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,445.    E.  (9)  $3,535. 

A.  Stroock  &  Stroock  <b  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Shearson/ American  Express  Inc.,  14 
WaU  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (6)  $1,830.    E.(0)  $1,830. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  &  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tenant-Owned  Apartment  Association, 
Inc.,  12  East  41st  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10017. 

D.  (6>$475.    E.  (9)$475. 

A.  Stroock  St  Stroock  St  Lavan,  1150  17th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Warner  Communications  Inc.,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  250,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $1,247. 

A.  Norman  Strunk.  U.S.  League  of  Savings 
Associations,  111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chica- 
go, m.  60601. 

B.  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associations, 
HI  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601. 

A.  Walter  B.  StulU,  NASBIC,  618  Wash- 
ington Building,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Small  Business 
Investment  Cos..  618  Washington  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 


A.  Eugene  F.  Sturgeon, 
Kensington,  Conn.  06037. 
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B.  Northeast  Utilities  Service  Co..  Selden 
Street,  Berlin,  Conn.  06037. 
(D).  (6)  $1,065.24.    E.  (9)  $553.96. 

A.  Subscription  Television  Association. 
1425  21st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30036. 

E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  Sullivan  &  Oomwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004:  1775  Pennsylvania 
Aveune  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  International  Group,  Inc.,  70 
Pine  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10270. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Cromwell.  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bache  Group  Inc.,  100  Gold  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goldman,  Sachs  St  Co.,  55  Broad 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $4.50. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Cromwell,  125  Broad  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inco,  Ltd.,  Toronto-Dominion  Centre, 
Toronto,  Canada,  M5K  1E3. 

A.  Sullivan  St  (>omwell,  125  Broad  Street, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10004;  1775  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Security  Life  of  Denver,  1616  Glenarm 
Place,  Denver,  Colo.  80202. 

E.  (9)  $4. 

A.  Gael  M.  Sullivan.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  1004,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

B.  The  LTV  Corp.,  1525  Elm  Street, 
Dallas,  Tex.  75222. 

D.  (6)  $2,344    E.  (9)$610. 

A.  Harold  R.  SuUivan,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute,  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Margaret  Cox  Sullivan,  1625  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  724A,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Stockholders  of  America.  Inc..  1625  I 
Street,  Suite  724A,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

A.  Mary  Beth  Sullivan,  923  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Transportation  Institute,  923  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $756.51. 

A.  Patrick  J.  Sullivan.  815  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  International  Longshoremen's  Associa- 
tion, APL-CIO,  17  Battery  Place,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)  $7,656.28.    E.  (9)  $1,339.37. 

A.  Richard  C  SuUlvan,  Jr.,  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign, 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Suite  409,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

(D).  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Dollar  Savings  Bank,  Fourth  and 
Smlthfleld,  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15230;  Washing- 
ton Mutual  Savings  Bank.  1101  Second 
Avenue,  Seattle,  Wash.  98111. 

D.  (6)  $3,750.    E.  (9)  $48.15. 

A.  Sullivan  St  Worcester,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 


B.  Marlon  Laboratories.  Inc.,  9221  Ward 
Pa.'-kway,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  63114. 
D.  (6)  $9,463.    E.  (9)  $28.72. 

A.  J.  Mitchell  Summers,  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco,  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  702.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,340.    E.  (9)  $227.17. 

A.  Peter  B.  SummerviUe,  National  Food 
Processors  Association.  1133  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association, 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)  $56.80. 

A.  SJirrey  St  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Bench  Ad  Co.,  4943  East  Slauson 
Avenue,  Maywook,  Calif. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Government  of  the  Republic  of  Zaire, 
Kinshasa,  Zaire. 

A.  Surrey  St  Morse,  1156  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pletro  Beretta,  S.P.A.,  25063  Gardone 
V.T.  Italy. 

D.  ( 6 )  $500.    E.  ( 9 )  $16,956.05. 

A.  Stephen  D.  Susman.  Busman  St 
McGowan.  1200  Milam,  Suite  900,  Houston, 
Tex.  77002. 

B.  Plaintiff  Class,  Corrugated  Container 
Anti-Tnist  Litigation,  MDL  No.  310,  c/o 
1200  Milam,  Suite  900,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $841. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp., 
511  Westminister  Avenue,  Elizabeth,  N.J. 
07207. 

E.  (9)  $693.90. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  0>rp.,  P.O.  Box 
471,  SandersviUe,  Ga.  31082. 

E.  (9)  $693.90. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Baker  International,  500  City  Parkway 
West,  Orange,  Calif.  93667. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washmgton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
tion, 307  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago, 
111.  60601. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  St  Chemic&ls  Corp., 
299  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $693.90. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Breiman,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Equifax  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4081,  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30302. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  FUithead  Joint  Board  of  Control,  c/o 
Everitt  FDust.  Route  2,  Box  69.  Moiese, 
Mont.  59824. 

D.  (6)  $1,070.50. 

A.  SutherUnd.  AsbUl  &  Brennan.  1M6  K 
Street  NW..  Waahington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Freeport 
Minerals  Co.,  161  East  42d  Street,  New 
Yort,  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  W93.90. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp..  Tbom&ll  Street, 
Edison,  N.J.  08817. 

E.  (9)  $693.90. 

A.  Sutherlami.  Asbill  Se  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kansas  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co..  2321  Anderson  Avenue,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66502;  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co..  FKB  Insurance  Co.,  Manhattan, 
Kans.  66502. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kentucky  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insur- 
ance Co.,  129  South  Hubbard  Lane,  Louis- 
ville, Ky.  40207;  FB  Insurance  Co.,  120 
South  Hubbard  Lane,  LouisviUe,  Ky.  40207. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co..  1295  SUte  Street.  Springfield,  Mass. 
01111. 

D.  (6)$530.    E.  (9)  $11.95. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mulllte  Co.  of  America,  Andersonville, 
Oa.  31711. 

E.  (9)  $693.90. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbUl  &  Breiman.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Compa- 
nies. Suite  1060,  Tower  Place.  3340  Peach- 
tree  Road  NE.,  Atlanta.  Oa.  30326. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $75.65. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  life  Assurance  Co.,  Lib- 
erty Park,  Frazer,  Pa.  193SS. 

E.  (9)  $11.74. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nord  Resources  Corp..  Ole  Town  Park. 
29  Iron  Oate  Drive.  Dayton.  Ohio  45459. 

E.  (9)  $693.90. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  it  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Process  Oas  Consumers  Oroup.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,760. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Farm  Bureau  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  78,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205; 
Southern  Farm  Bureau  Casualty  Insurance 
Co.,  P.O.  Box  1985,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205; 
MiMisBlppi  Farm  Bureau  Mutual  Insurance 
Co..  Jackson.  Miss.  39305. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  &  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Stock  Information  Group.  Suite  800, 
1668  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,786.97 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  «t  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


B.  Tlilele  Kaolin  Co..  Kaolin  Road.  San- 
dersvUli !,  Oa. 
E.  (9>  $693.90 
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A.  Su  .herland.  AsbiU  St  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  1  rW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ui«ted  Farm  Bureau  Family  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  130  East  Washington  Street,  Indi- 
anapolis, Ind.  46204;  United  Farm  Bureau 
Family  Life  Insurance  Co.,  130  East  Wash- 
ington $treet,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  46204 

A.  V^llam  F.  Sutherland,  1750  K  Street 
NW..  TA^hlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  VW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6l|$300. 

A.  StKin.  Thayer  &  Browne  PC,  P.O.  Box 
1945,  ^buquerque.  N.  Mex.  87103. 

B.  Twation  St  Revenue  Department,  P.O. 
Box  63t,  Sante  Fe,  N.  Mex.  87509. 

0.(6i|  $1,522.50.    E.  (9)  $861.21. 

A.  W,  Thomas  Suttle,  1755  Wlllard  Street 
NW.,  Saite  4,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Tne  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electron- 
ics Enoneers.  Inc.  (IEEE),  1111  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6]|  $2,000.    E.  (9)$825. 

A.  David  A.  Sweeney,  25  Louisiana  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  latemational  Brotherhood  of  Team- 
sters, S  Louisiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20001. 

D.  (61  $15,378.99. 

A.  Tricia  L.  Swift,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Inssachusetts  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6|  $1,200. 

A.  Robert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster  (for  Ameri- 
can HcEpital  Association,  444  North  Capitol 
Street.  I  Washington,  D.C.  20001),  First  Na- 
tional ^ank  Center,  Cinciimati,  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Rlobert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenui  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster  (for  Ameri- 
can Hat  Dip  Oalvanizers  Association,  1000 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005).  First  National  Bank 
CenteA  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Hpbert  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tift.  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster  (for  Cincin- 
nati Stock  Exchange,  205  Dixie  Terminal 
Buildlig.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202).  First  Na- 
tional pank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio  45202. 

A.  Itobert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster  (for  Hanha- 
Barben  Productions.  Inc.,  3400  Cahuenga 
Boulevard,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90068).  First 
National  Bank  Center.  Cincinnati.  Ohio 
452024 

A.  Hobert  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  IMt,  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(for  ^zma-Barbera's  Marlneland.  Box  937, 
Rancli  0  PaloB  Verdes,  Calif.  90274.) 


A.  Robert!  Taft,  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW,,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft.  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(for  Miami  I  Conservancy  District,  38  East 
Monument  Avenue,  Dayton,  Ohio  45402.) 

D.  (6)  $3,1137.56. 

A.  Robert!  Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW^.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  it  HoUister,  First  Na- 
tional Banld  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(for  SpecialjCommittee  for  Workplace  Prod- 
uct Liability  Reform,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NVf..  Suite  708.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.) 

E.  (9)  $171.42. 


A. 
Aveni^ 

B. 
tional 
(for 
tlon. 
209103 


Robert  Taft.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 

NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

ft.  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster,  First  Na- 

Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

1  lachinery   Dealers   National   Associa- 

110  Spring  Street.  SUver  Spring,  Md. 


Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 
>.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Robei 
Avenue  _ 

B.  Taft,  Stettlnlus  it  Holllster,  First  Na- 
tional Bank  Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 
(for  Taft  broadcasting  Co.,  1718  Young 
Street.  Cincjhmati,  Ohio  45210.) 

D.  (6)  $2.1 


A.  Robe: 
Avenue 

B.  Taft. 
tional  Bi 
(for  Telep: 
West  Moi 

D.  (0) $1 


Taft,  Jr.,  1800  Massachusetts 

Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

tettinlus  it  Holllster.  First  Na- 

Center,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

one  it  Data  Systems,  Inc.,  79 

Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603.) 
,000.    E.  (9)  $285.70. 
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A.  Joe  Tayiakson,  Suite  421,  1010  Vermont 
Avenue  Nw.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Sens^,  Inc.  (for  Quinault  Indian 
Nation),  Smite  421,  1010  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $2,451.63. 

A.  H.  Wi^iam  Tanaka,  Tanaka  Walders  it 
Rltger,  1919  Peimsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Electronic  Industries  Association  of 
Japan,  2-2  Marunouchi,  3-chome,  Chlyoda- 
ku,  Tokyo,  Japan. 

D.  (6)  $376. 


Susar 
,3d 


Taimenbaum.   2030   M   Street 
Fl^or,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Comnion  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW., 
D.C.  20036. 
153.15. 


A. 

NW 

B. 

Washington, 

D.  (6)  $3.1 


Assoc  lation. 


Tarr-Whelan.  National  Educa- 
1201    16th   Street   NW., 
D.C.  20036. 
NaUolial  Education  Association.   1201 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
$75.    E.  (9)  $28.10. 


A.  Llndaj 
tlon 
Washington, 

B. 
16th  Street 

D.  (6)  $1, 


Charles 


A. 
itol  Street 
20003 

B 
Insurers, 
60018. 

D.  (6)  $11000. 


A.  Willi^n  M.  Tartikoff.  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Wasti  Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Invest  nent  Co.  Institute,  1775  K  Street 
NW.,  Wasti  Ington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1(  «.50.    E.  (9)  $148.47. 

A.  Dan  C.  Tate,  National  Broadcasting 
Co.,  Inc.,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  807. 
Washingto  »,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Natioi  lal  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc.,  1825  K 
Street  NW-.  Suite  807.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006 

A.  Taxpi  yers  for  Federal  Pension  Reform, 
P.O.  Box  7  r55.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 
D.  (6)  $61 17.32.    K  (9)  $1,976.94. 


A.  Taylor  III.  499  South  Cap- 
NW..  No.  401.  Washington,  D.C. 


National  Association  of  Independent 
^600  River  Road,  Des  Plalnes,  111. 


A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  it  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  Central  States  Health  it  life  Co.  of 
Omaha.  Box  34350.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68134. 

D.  (6)  $487.50. 

A.  Dennis  J.  Taylor.  Cummlngs  it  Lock- 
wood.  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Suite  650 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Multi-State  Communications,  Inc.,  330 
Park  Avenue,  New  York  aty,  N.Y. 

A.  Dermis  J.  Taylor,  Cummlngs  it  Lock- 
wood,  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  612,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Peggy  Taylor,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Labor  it  Con- 
gress of  Industrial  Organizations,  815  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $13,226.    E.  (9)  $464.47. 

A  R.  WUllam  Taylor,  1575  Eye  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  Hye  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A.  Sid  Taylor,  National  Taxpayers  Union, 
325  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington, 
DC.  20003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union.  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,700.    E.  (9)$474. 

A.  B.  W.  Teague,  Central  Power  it  Light 
Co..  P.O.  Box  2121.  Corpus  ChrisU.  Tex. 
78403. 

B.  Central  Power  it  Light  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2121,  Corpus  Christi,  Tex.  78403. 

D.(6)$168.    E.  (9)$288. 

A.  Telecause,  c/o  Pierson,  Ball  it  Dowd, 
1200  18th  street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,180.08.    E.  (9)  $9,858.08. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler,  818  Coimectlcut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates,  Inc.  (for  the 
National  Federation  of  Licensed  Practical 
Nurses.  214  South  Driver.  Durham.  North 
Carolina  27703. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$370. 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler.  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates,  Inc.  (for 
Rasch  Elektronik,  Albert  Einstein  Strabe 
18, 6074  Rodermark  2,  West  Germany.) 

A.  Paul  M.  Tendler,  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Paul  Tendler  Associates,  Inc.,  (for 
Schoeneman,  Inc.,  1290  Avenue  of  the 
Americas,  New  York,  N.Y.) 

A  Betty-Grace  Terpstra,  Furniture  Manu- 
facturers Associations,  918  16th  Street  NW. 
No.  402,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Southern  Furniture  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. P.O.  Box  2436.  High  Point.  N.C. 
22761. 

D.  (6)$750.    E.  (9)  $807.44. 

A.  Edward  F.  Terrar.  Jr..  Room  400.  499 
South  Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30003. 

D.  (6)  $600. 


A.  Textron  Inc..  40  Westminster  Street. 
Providence.  R.I.  02903. 
E.  (9)  $13,331.80. 

A.  Thaxter.  Lipez,  Stevens,  Broder,  it  Mi- 
coleau,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens, 
Inc.,  1511  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Casson.  Calllgaro  it  Mutryn,  2600  Vir- 
ginia Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20037; 
(for  Humana,  Inc.,  One  Riverfront  Plaza, 
LouisvUle.  Ky.  40201). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Suite  424.  Washington,  D.C.  2005. 

B.  Oklahoma  State  Nursing  Home  Asso- 
ciation, 200  NE.  28th  Street.  Oklahoma 
City.  Okla.  73105. 

D.  (6)  $960. 

A.  Bruce  D.  Thevenot.  1155  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424,  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Spectrum  Emergency  Care,  Inc.,  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63141. 

D.  (6)  $2,070. 

A.  E.  Wayne  Thevenot,  Suite  1128,  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards,  25th  and  McGee 
Street.  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Thevenot.  Murray  it  Scheer.  1120  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  1128.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects,  1735 
New  York  Avenue,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Thevenot,  Murray  it  Scheer,  Suite 
1128,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Business  Aircraft  Association, 
One  Farragut  Square  South,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Craig  G.  Thlbaudeau.  3251  Old  Lee 
Highway,  SiUte  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

B.  National  Limestone  InsUtute,  3251  Old 
Lee  Highway,  Suite  500,  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 

A.  Barbara  Brendes  Thies,  Planning  Re- 
search Corp.,  1500  Planning  Research  Drive, 
McLean,  Va.  22102. 

B.  Planning  Research  Corp..  1500  Plan- 
ning Research  Drive,  McLean,  Va.  22102. 

A.  Third  Class  MaU  Association.  Suite  607, 
1725  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)$600. 

A.  38th  Pro  Life  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  8654  Bonview  Terrace, 
WilUamsviUe,  N.Y.  14221. 

D.  (6)$300    E.  (9)$300. 

A.  39th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee,  Rural  Delivery  2,  Allegany,  N.Y. 
14706. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $49.65. 

A.  36th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee,  ProLife,  129  Belmont  Avenue, 
Buffalo.  N.Y.  14223. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.  (9)  $35.95. 

A.  Edlu  J.  Thom,  1619  Massachusetts 
Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association, 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue,  Washington. 
DC.  20036. 


D.  (6)  $1,350.    E.  (9)  $54.92. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas,  1522  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  838,  Washington.  D.C.  30005. 

B.  American  Veterinary  Medical  Associa- 
Uon.  1522  K  Street  NW..  Suite  828,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  30005. 

D.  (6)  $15. 

A.  Patricia  Thomas.  NaUonal  Federation 
of  Federal  Employees.  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

D.  (6)  $4,867.20.  .^^^ 

A.  Robert  L.  Thomas,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Private  Psychiatric  Hospitals,  1319  F 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  1319  P  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson.  American  Association 
of  Foundations  for  Medical  Care.  5410  Gros- 
venor  Lane.  Suite  210.  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

B.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care,  5410  Grosvenor  Lane, 
Suite  210,  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson.  Thompson  it  Craw- 
ford, 1575  1  Street  NW..  Suite  325,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cable  America.  Inc..  c/o  Cablecasting. 
Limited,  45  Charles  Street  East,  Toronto. 
Canada  M4Y  1S2. 

D.  (6)  $1,764.72. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompson,  Thompson  it  Craw- 
ford, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  325,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  U.S.  Cablesystems,  Inc..  55  King  Street 
West  and  Bay  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario 
M5K  1A2. 

D.  (6)  $1,352.94. 

A.  Fred  D.  Thompscm.  Thompson  it  Craw- 
ford, 1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite  325,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp.,  1801  K 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,374.50 

A.  Gary  C.  Thompson.  1126  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers 
International  Union,  16S6  Champa  Street, 
Denver,  Colo.  80301. 

D.  (6)  $4,111.25. 

A.  James  P.  Thompson,  Jr.,  1057  E  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

A.  Keimeth  W.  Thompson,  Interstate  Nat- 
ural Gas  Association  of  America.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Suite  601,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Interstate  Natural  Gas  Association  of 
America,  1660  L  Street,  NW.,  Suite  601. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Thompson  it  Mitchell.  One  Mercantile 
Center,  Suite  3400,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, One  Mercantile  Center,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63101. 

D.  (6)  $459. 

A.  Nancy  Thompson,  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc.  1800  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20000. 

D.(6)$80.    E.  (9)  $22.10. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson,  Abbott  Labora- 
tories. 1730  M.  Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories.  Abbott  Park, 
North  Chicago,  ni. 

D.  (A)  $4,500. 

A.  Roger  O.  Thompson.  1701  Central 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41 101. 

B.  Kentucky  Power  Co.,  1701  Central 
Avenue.  Ashland.  Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $1,255.    E.  (9)  $1,722.82. 

A.  Vicki  Thompson.  1150  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  517.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  San  Diego  Oas  and  Electric,  101  Ash 
Street.  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)$550.    E.  (9)  $85.97. 

A.  W.  Reid  Thompson.  Potomac  Electric 
Power  Co..  1900  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20068. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co..  1900  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20068. 

D.  (6)  $58.33. 

A.  William  D.  Thompson.  Lear  Siegler, 
Inc.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite 
601,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2158,  SanU 
Monia.  Calif.  90406. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $138.86. 

A.  Cynthia  L.  Thomburg,  American  Meat 
Institute.  P.O.  Box  3556.  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  American  Meat  Institute,  P.O.  Box 
3556.  Washington.  D.C.  20007;  1700  North 
Moore  Street,  Arlington,  Va. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $140.07 

A.  Richard  B.  Thomburg,  National  Beer 
Wholesalers'  Association,  Suite  505,  5205 
Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers'  Association, 
Suite  505,  5205  Leesburg  Pike,  Falls  Church, 
Va.  22041. 

D.  (6)  $346.51.    E.  (9)  $346.51. 

A.  James  L.  Thome,  Tennessee  Oas 
Transmission  Co.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Transmission  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  2511,  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  William  R.  Thomhill,  P.O.  Box  2511. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Tennessee  Oas  Pipeline  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2511.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $7.65.    E.  (9)  $16.75. 

A.  Margo  Thoming,  American  Council  for 
Capital  Formation.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Council  for  Capital  Forma- 
tion, 1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  520.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $175. 

A.  D.  Whitney  Thornton  II,  Bowman, 
Conner.  Touhey  &  Thomton,  P.C.  2828 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  203,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20007. 

B.  Flyer  Industries  Ltd.,  Box  245.  Trans- 
cona  P.O..  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Canada 
R2C  3T4. 

A.  OU  Thurm,  777  14th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


D.  (f )  $2,500. 

A.  Ronald  J.  Tice,  Marathon  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Stneet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  OU  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 

<tyrus  C.  Tlchenor  III,  1050  17th  Street 
3uite  1104,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
K.    H.    Robins    Co.,    1407    Cummlngs 

Richmond,  Va.  23220. 

)$785.    E.  (9)  $68.50. 


D.  (6)  $1  293.75 


A. 
NW., 

B 
Drive 

D. 


(J 


A.  1  (rew  V.  TidweU,  Suite  1200, 1300  North 
17th  I  (treet.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  The  Consumer  Bankers  Association, 
Suite  1200,  1300  North  17th  Street,  Arling- 
ton, Va.  22209. 

D.  ffi)  $2,250.    E.  (9)  $5,065.11. 


A.  Roger  Tilles.   1111   19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1050.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  In  Schools,  Inc.,  465  Boulevard 
SE..  Atlanta,  Oa.  30312. 

D.  dB)  $2,000. 


A.  hoger  -niles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  First  National  Monetary  Corp.,  4000 
Towi  Center,  15th  Floor,  Southfield,  Mich. 
4807S. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
SulU  1050,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  (Michigan  Department  of  Education. 
520  lidichigan  National  Tower,  Lansing, 
Michi  48933. 

D.   6)  $25,000.02.    E.  (9)  $2,697.44. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suito  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Con-Serv,  Inc.,  451  Hunger- 
ford  Drive,  Rockvllle,  Md.  20850. 

D.  16)  $3,964.11. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
SuiU  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scholastic  Magazine,  Inc.,  Englewood 
Cllffl  1,  NJ.  07632. 

A.  Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suite  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Southland-Arizona  Colleges,  3160  West 
Fiftq  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90020. 

Roger  Tilles,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Suit4  1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B. 
18th 


Washington  Psychiatric  Society,  1700 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009. 


D.  (6)  $16,940.    E.  (9)  $8,485.58. 


A. 

Suit 
B. 
48206 


Roger  TUles,   1111   19th  Street  NW., 
-1 1050,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
l^ayne  State  University,  Detroit,  Mich., 
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A.  Timi^ons  &  Co..  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $dB2.50. 


A.  Wallace  F.  Tillman,  1800  Massachusetts 
Avei  lue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
soclt  tion,  1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.W., 
Was  lington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $150. 


A. 
NW 


tee. 


631  1 


A.  Tim^ions  &  Co.  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of 
America,  }050  31st  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  2000: . 

D.  (6)  $950. 


A. 

NW., 

B 
Detroit, 

D.  (6) 


B,  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 


Tinuhons  St  Co.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
Was  lington,  D.C.  20006. 
Chrysler  Corp.,  Post  Office  Box  1919, 
It  ich.  48288. 


$150. 


A. 
NW. 

B 
tional 

D.  (6)  $] 


A 
NW., 

B. 
East,  Lofi 

D.  (6) 


A.  Martin  R.  'Hlson,  P.O.  Box  2563,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  35202. 

B.T  Southern  Natural  Oas  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
2564  Birmingham,  Ala.  35202. 

E.[(9)  $77.55. 

A.I  C.  H.  Timberlake,  PhUlips  Petroleum 
Co..  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1107,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.I  Phillips  Petroleimi  Co.,  Bwllesville, 
Oklik. 


One  MercantUe  Center,  St.'  Louis,  Mo. 


Timiions  &  Co.  Inc,  1850  K  Street 
Wa^iington,  D.C.  20006. 

Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Miami  Intema- 
Alr^rt,  Miami,  Fla.  33148. 
725. 


Timfaons  &  Co.  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
Wa^itagton.  D.C.  20006. 

Inc..    1875    Century 
llngeles,  Calif.  90067. 
25. 


FUn  iways. 


Park 


$'  31.: 


A.  Timfaions  St  Co.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  WaSlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  O.  D.  Searle  &  Co.,  Post  Office  Box 
1045,  Skokie,  111.  60076. 

D.  (6)  $1,293.75. 

A.  Tlmlnons  St  Co.  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Wellington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  P.O.  Box  57,  Pitts- 
burgh. P4  15230. 

D.  (6)  $131-25. 

A.  Timbions  St  Co.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  WMhington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Organization 
Committee,  10995  Laconte  Avenue,  Los  An- 
geles, Calf.  90024. 

D.  (6)  $^,500. 

A.  Timknons  St  Co.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Major  League  Baseball,  75  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  Ndw  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $a,125. 

A.  Tinimons  St  Co.  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Waihtogton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Midfle  South  Services,  Inc..  Box  61000, 
New  OrlMns.  La.  70161. 

D.  (6)  4862.50. 

A.  TinWons  St  Co.  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhpde  Island  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.CJ  20036. 

D.  (6)  1431.25. 

A.  Tinlmons  St  Co.,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  w2htngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Northrop  Corp.,  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard. Arington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  |375. 
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Timmons  St  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Timmons  St  Co..  Inc..  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Withlngton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Office  of  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of 
Alaska,  444  North  Capitol  Street,  Washing- 
ton, D.C  20001. 

D.  (6)  $862.50. 


Tli^ons  St  Co..  Inc.,   1860  K  Street 
D.C.  20006. 


A 

NW.,  W4shington. 


B.  Standard  OU  Co.  (Indiana).  1000  16th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $431.25. 

A.  Mike  Tiner,  1775  K  Str«et  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Food  and  Conunercial  Workers 
International  Union,  1775  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $232.59. 

A.  E.  Unwood  Tipton,  910  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  St  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
tion, 910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

A  Eben  S.  Tisdale,  Scientific  Apparatus 
Makers  Association,  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion, 1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $270.29. 

A  Tobacco  Associates,  Inc.,  Suite  912, 
1101  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $2,869.49. 

A  James  R.  Tobin,  Becton,  Dickinson  St 
Co.,  Mack  Centre  Drive,  Paramus,  NJ. 
07652. 

B.  Becton,  Dickinson  St  Co..  Mack  Centre 
Drive,  Paramus,  N.J.  07652. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A  David  G.  Todd,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  507,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ashland  OU,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  391,  Ash- 
land. Ky.  41101. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.        { 

A.  Donald  G.  Todd.  American  Conserva- 
tive Union,  38  Ivy  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 

B.  American  Conservative  Union,  38  Ivy 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $1 JOO. 

A  WiUlam  R.  ToUey,  Jr.,  Harris  Corp., 
Melbourne,  Fla.  32919. 
B.  Harris  Corp.,  Melbourne,  Fla.  32919. 

E.  (9)  $133.25. 

A  SaUy  Austen  Tom,  American  CoUege  of 
Nurse-Mldwlves,  1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1120,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  College  of  Nurse-Mldwlves, 
1522  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1120,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

A  Wanda  Townsend,  National  Cable  Tele- 
vision AasociatioiL  Inc.,  1724  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association. 
Inc.  1724  Massachusetts  Avenue  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $318.75. 

A.  John  P.  Tracey,  1801  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1201,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  SUtes  Independent  Telephone 
AssociaUon,  1801  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  1201, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A  Richard  L.  Trachtman.  1101  Vermont 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Internal  Medicine. 
1101  Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,802.32.    E.  (9)  $326.37. 

A  Transportation  Association  of  America. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  1107.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6)$845.    E.  (9)  $1,066. 

A.  Transportation  Institute.  923  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $20,627.44. 

A.  Ernest  B.  Tremmel.  Inc..  5908  Ross- 
more  Drive.  Bethesda.  Md.  20014. 

B.  Bums  and  Roe,  Inc.,  1850  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  220,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$448.    E.  (9)$103. 

A.  Richard  S.  Tribbe,  Trans  World  Air- 
lines. Inc..  1000  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans  World  Airlines,  Inc.,  605  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10158. 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Paul  E.  Trimble.  Lake  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, 1411  RockefeUer  BuUding,  Cleveland 
Ohio  44113. 

B.  Lake  Carriers'  Association,  1411  Rocke- 
feUer BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44113. 

A.  SaUy  A.  Triplett,  1100  17th  Street, 
NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Samuel  E.  Stavisky  and  Associates  Inc.. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  302,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036;  Broadcast  Music  Inc.,  320 
West  57th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 

E.  (9)  $15. 

A.  Eugene  M.  Trisko.  9817  Rosensteel 
Avenue.  SUver  Spring.  Md.  20910. 

B.  Stem  Bros.,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  8,  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.  26101. 

D.  (6)  $7,853.    E.  (9)  $2,338. 

A.  Glenwood  S.  Troop,  Jr.,  1709  New  York 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations, 111  East  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago, 
lU. 

D.  (6)  $12,500.    E.  (9)$182. 

A.  Michael  G.  Troop,  National  Association 
of  Federal  Credit  Unions,  1111  North  19th 
Street.  Suite  700,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federal  Credit 
Unions,  1111  North  19th  Street.  Suite  700, 
Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $1,300.    E.  (9)  $222.34. 

A.  Rebecca  C.  Tme,  Browning  Ferris  Ind., 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3151.  Houston.  Texas.  77001. 

B.  Browning-Ferris  Ind.,  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
3151.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  George  O.  Troutman,  BeU  HeUcopter 
Textron  Inc..  1090  Vermont  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  BeU  HeUcopter  Textron  Inc.,  P.O.  Box 
482.  Fort  Worth,  Tex.  76101. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Thomas  L.  Tmeblood,  401  North  Michi- 
gan Avenue,  Chicago,  Dl.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co.,  401  North 
Bfichigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $852.12. 

A.  The  Trust  for  PubUc  Land.  82  Second 
Street.  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94105. 
E<9)  $4364.07. 

A.  Tuna  Research  Foundation,  Inc.,  1101 
17th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $2,534.70.    E.  (9)  $4,363.36. 

A.  Julia  A.  Tumer,  229  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  EDS  Corp.,  229  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  Richard  P.  Tumey,  1725  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
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B.  Courtney,  McCamant  St  Tumey,  1725 
K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Edgar  H.  Twine,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

B.  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.,  515  South 
Flower  Street,  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90071. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Jerry  G.  UdeU.  American  RetaU  Feder- 
ation. 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington,  D  C 
20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation.  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6>$200.    E.  (9)$65. 

A.  Lewis  K.  Uhler,  National  Tax  LimiU- 
tlon  Committee,  1523  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
600.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Tax  Limitation  Committee. 
1523  L  Street  NW..  Suite  600.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.(9)$20. 

A.  UUman  Consultants.  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Reservation  of  Oregon.  Warm 
Springs.  Oreg.  97761. 

D.  (6)  $1,775. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants.  Inc..  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW..  Suite  302.  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Merck  St  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway,  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $7.20. 

A.  Ullman  ConstUtants.  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  PubUc  UtUity  Tax  Committee, 
1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $15,000. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  Suite  302,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  SprueU  Development  Com..  6525  Bel- 
crest  Road,  Suite  200,  HyattsviUe,  Md. 
20782. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Ullman  Consultants,  Inc.,  1000  Poto- 
mac Street  NW.,  No.  302,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Western  Forest  Industries  Association^ 
1600  South  West  Taylor.  Portland.  Oreg.     '' 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Manya  S.  Ungar.  10  Brandywine  Court. 
Scotch  Plains.  N  J.  07076. 

B.  National.  Congress  of  Parents  and 
Teachers.  700  North  Rush  Street.  Chicago, 
ni.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $2,089.14. 

A.  UNIFI,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  21368,  Greens- 
boro, N.C.  27420. 
E.  (9)  $2,479.26. 

A.  Union  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  2211 
Congress  Street,  Portland,  Maine  04122. 
E.  (9)  $2,571.60. 

A.  United  Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  St 
Joiners  of  America,  101  Constitution 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

E.  (9)  $28,668.97. 

A.  United  Fresh  Fruit  St  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation, 727  North  Washington  Street,  Alex- 
andria. Va.  22314. 

D.  (6)  $2,068.76.    E.  (9)  $2,068.76 
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A.  United  Oas  Pipe  liine  Co..  P.O.  Box 
1478.  Houston.  Tex.  77001. 
E.  (9)  $2,072.26. 

A.  United  Services  Automobile  Associa- 
tion, U8AA  Building.  San  Antonio,  Tex. 
78288. 

A.  The  United  States  Cantaloupe  Growers 
it  Importers  Association,  P.O.  Box  366.  Hi- 
dalKO.-Tex.  78557. 

D.  (6)  $4,325.81.    E.  (9)  (1.325.81. 

A.  UJ3.  Committee  for  the  Oceans.  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  United  States  League  of  Savings  Asso- 
ciations. Ill  East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago, 
m.  60601. 

E.  (9)  $131,574.07 

A.  Lloyd  N.  Unsell.  1101  16th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $35. 

A.  Marian  S.  UmlUs.  American  Bankers 
Association.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  N.W.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue.  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $1,993.54.    E.  (9)  $1,993.54. 

A.  Jack  J.  Valenti,  1600  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motion  Picture  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  1600  I  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,100. 

A.  Roy  Thomas  Van  Arsdall.  1800  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives, 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,329.17. 

A.  David  T.  Van  Camp,  Chevron  U.S.A., 
1700  K  Street,  Suite  1204,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Chevron  U.S.A.,  Inc.  (a  subsidiary  of 
Standard  Oil  Co.  of  California).  1700  K 
Street  NW..  Suite  1204,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Van  Fleet  Associates,  Inc.,  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Colorado  Building,  Suite  420. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Cadillac  Gage.  P.O.  Box  1027.  Warren. 
Mich.  48090. 

D.  (6)  $6,247.50.    E.  (9)  $187.80. 

A.  Van  Fleet  Associations.  Inc..  1341  G 
Street  NW.,  Suite  420,  Colorado  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Marconi  Electronics,  1600  Wilson  Bou- 
levard. Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  CD.  Van  Houweling.  P.O.  Box  69.  Cen- 
treviUe.  Va.  22020. 

B.  National  Pork  Producers  Council,  P.O. 
Box  10383,  Des  Moines,  Iowa  50306. 

D.  (6)  $312. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,    P.C,    1050    Thomas    Jefferson 


Street   NW.,   Seventh   Floor,   Washington, 
D.C.  i0007. 

B.  Allied  General  Nuclear  Services,  P.O. 
Box  847.  Barnwell,  S.C.  29812. 

A.  Tan  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
LeveQberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  >0007. 

P.  American  Institute  for  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  1620  I  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, DC.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $39.05. 


D.  46)  $1,470.    E.  (9)$3I 
A.  van  Ness,  P^ldman, 
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B.  Paci  ic  Oas  &  Electric  Co.,  77  Beale 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 


ffess,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 

P.C,    1050    Thomas    Jefferson 

Seventh   Floor,   Washington, 


A.  Van 
Levenberi. 
Street   UN., 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Pain)  Beach-Broward  Farmers  Commit 


tee  for  I^egislative  Action, 
Boynton  Beach,  Fla.  33435. 


P.O.   Box   396. 


iNe 


Sutcliffe,  Curtis  A 
Leveilberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  J0007. 

B.  American  President  Lines,  1950  Frank- 
lin Sf-eet,  Oakland,  Calif.  94610. 

D.  «)  $435.    E.  (9)  $112.45. 

A.  yan  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  *0007. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp.,  Barrow, 
Alaslk. 

A.  yan  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Leveftberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Stredt  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  fe()007. 

B.  Thomas  Ludlow  Ashley,  1730  Peiuisyl- 
vaniai  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006 
(for:  General  Public  Utilities,  Inc.,  100  Inter- 
pace  Parkway,  Parsippany,  N.J.  07050.) 

D.  <6)  $1,875. 

A.  van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  it 
Leveiberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  80007. 

B.  pommittee  on  Status  and  Transition, 
Seventh  Palauan  Legislature,  P.O.  Box  99, 
Kora-.  Palau,  Western  Caroline  Islands 
9694i. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Leveilberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
44,  \^inter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $4,325.    E.  (9)  $177.27. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington. 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Florida  Agriculture  Coalition.  Inc..  249 
Royile  Palm  Way.  Palm  Beach.  Fla.  33480. 

A.  Van  Ness.  Feldman.  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  Si 
Leveilberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Metropolitan  District  Commission,  555 
Maii^  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Leve  iberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C  20007. 

B.  I  New  York  Air,  LaGuardia  Airport, 
Flushing,  N.Y.  11371. 

A.  [Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Lev«iberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C  20007. 

B.  North  Slope  Borough,  P.O.  Box  69, 
Bariow,  Alaska  99723. 

(6)  (947.50.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 
Lev(  nberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Stn  ;t  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C  20007. 


A.  Van  Kess,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D  C   2000  r 

B.  Publ:  c  Utility  Holding  Cos. 
D.  <6>  $'  1,140.    E.  (9)  $83.23. 

A.  Van  tfess,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberi;,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NIV.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington. 
D.C.  20OOJ7. 

B.  Republic  Geothermal,  Inc.,  11823  East 
Slauson  i  ivenue.  Suite  1,  Santa  Fe  Springs, 
Calif.  906  ro. 

D.  (6)  $  112.50.    E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenbent,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  N(V.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  2000?. 

B.  Josejh  E.  Seagram  &  Sons,  Inc.,  One 
Battery  I  >ark  Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

D.  (6)$!25.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenberc,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washingtor, 
D.C.  200(]f7. 

B.  Slurry  Transport  Association,  490  L'En- 
fant  Plaaa  East  SW.,  Suite  3210,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  120024. 
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tess,  Kidman.  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 

P.C,    1050    Thomas    Jefferson 

.,   Seventh   Floor,   Washington, 

,h   Florida  Tomato  &   Vegetable 
Assocation,    P.O.    Drawer    B.B.. 


A.  Van[ 
Levenber 
Street 
D.C.  2C 

B.  Soi: 
Growers 
Homestead,  Fla.  33030. 

A.  VanlNess,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenbeit  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  »W.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington. 
D.C.  200c  7. 

B.  Southwest  Winter  Vegetable  Growers 
Associatlpn,  P.O.  Box  1670,  Immokalle,  Fla. 
33934. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  Sl 
Levenbeig,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  hW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  200<  7. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana),  1000  16th 
Street  N  V.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  6.  $437.50. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 
Levenbeig,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  IW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  200^7. 

B.  Uniftn  Carbide  Corporation,  1100  15th 
Street  1^.,  12th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 


A.  Van 


D.C.  200»  17 


B.    U.81. 
Avenue, 


D.  (6)  i  162.50 


A.  Van 


Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe.  Curtis  & 


Levenbe:g,    P.C,    1050    Thomas   Jefferson 
Street   irw..   Seventh   Floor,   Washington, 


Ethanol    Corp.,    405    Lexington 
Suite  5004,  New  York,  N.Y.  10174. 


Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  & 


Levenbeig,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  irw..  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  200  »7. 


B.  Wheelabrator-Frye  Inc.,  Liberty  Lane, 
Hampton,  N.H.  03842. 

A.  Van  Ness,  Feldman,  Sutcliffe,  Curtis  ti 
Levenberg,  P.C,  1050  Thomas  Jefferson 
Street  NW.,  Seventh  Floor,  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  Windfarms,  Ltd.,  639  Front  Street.  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 

(D)  (6)  $162.50. 

A.  Glenn  R.  Van  Schooneveld,  1747  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,997.25.    E.  (9)  $452. 

A.  Daniel  W.  Vannoy,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Manufacturers,  1776  P  Street  NW., 
WashUigton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jennifer  VasUoff,  530  7th  Street  SE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition,  530-7th 
Street  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,349.78.    E.  (9)  $32.81. 

A  Murle  L.  Vaughan,  1700  N.  Moore 
Street,  1925  Rosslyn  Center  Building,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.,  of  Amer- 
ica, 1100  Can-  Road,  Wilmington,  E>el.  19899. 

A.  Velsicol  Chemical  Corp.,  341  East  Ohio 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60611. 

E.  (9)  $6,782.18. 

A.  Venable.  Baetjer,  Howard  &  Civiletti, 
1301  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  704. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Westvaco  Corp..  Westvaco  Building.  229 
Park  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $31,952.93.    E.  (9)  $1,133.50. 

A.  Jerry  T.  Verkler.  P.O.  Box  2521.  Hous- 
ton. Tex.  77001. 

B.  Texas  Eastern  Transmission  Corp..  P.O. 
Box  2521.  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

E.  (9)  $99.36. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert,  Bemhard  St,  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Coalition  of  United  SUtes  Citizen 
Award-Holders  Against  Czechoslovakia. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert,  Bemhard  &.  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Labor-Industry  Coalition  for  Interna- 
tional Trade.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways.  Pan 
American  Building.  New  York.  N.Y.  10160. 

A.  Vemer.  Liipfert.  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son.  1660  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Semiconductor  Industry  Association. 
28380  Town  Center  Lane.  Suite  155,  Cuper- 
tino, Calif.  95014. 

E.  (9)  $6,775. 

A.  Vemer,  Liipfert,  Bemhard  St  McPher- 
son,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Trans-Lux  Corp.,  110  Richards  Avenue, 
Norwalk,  Conn.  06854. 

A.  Frank  A.  Verrastro,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 
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B.  Tosco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 
D.  (6)1332.    E.(9)$a0. 

A.  Linda  Vickers,  1706  23d  Street  South, 
Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Crop  Insurance 
Agents,  403  Jackson  Street,  No.  201A, 
Anoka,  Minn.  55303. 

D.  (6)  $6,500. 

A.  R.  Eric  Vige,  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cities  Service  Cto.,  1660  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  207,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Steven  A.  Villas,  1050  17th  Street  NW., 
Suite  650,  Washington,  D.C  20036, 

B.  The  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $1,450.    E.  (9)  $624.95. 

A.  Howard  A.  Vine,  National  Association 
of  Manufacturers,  1776  F  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers, 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $400. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller  St 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Board  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago, 
141  West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  ni. 
60604. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  Miller  St 
Gaines,  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Continental  Insurance  Co.,  SO  Maiden 
Lane,  New  York,  N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (6)  $2;000. 

A.  Walter  D.  Vinyard,  Jr.,  Alston,  MiUer  St 
Gaines.  1800  M  Street  NW..  Suite  1000, 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  The  Hartford  Insurance  Group,  Hart- 
ford, Conn.  06115. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.   Virginia  Association   of  Railway  Pa- 
trons, P.O.  Box  867.  Richmond.  Va.  23207. 
D.  (6)  $13.50.    E.  (9)  $24.97. 

A.  Andrew  VitaU,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $56.71. 

A.  Vocational  Industrial  Clubs  of  America, 
Inc.,  P.O.  Box  3000,  Leesburg,  Va.  22075. 

A.  Volkswagen  of  America,  Inc.,  27621 
Parkview  Boulevard,  Warren,  Mich.  48092. 

E.  (9)  $1,014.42. 

A.  Volume  Footwear  RetaOers  of  America, 
1319  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

A.  Ingrid  A.  Voorhees,  1957  E  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Associated  General  Contractors  of 
America,  1957  E  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  Abe  J.  Voron,  National  Radio  Broad- 
casters Association,  6204  White  Oak  Lane, 
Tamarac,  Fla.  33314. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion, 1705  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,975.    E.  (9)  $1,675. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 


B.  Bowery  Savings  Bank,   110  East  42d 
Street.  New  York  N.Y.  10017. 
D.  (6)  $2,035.    E.  (9)  $119.17. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW..  No.  1111.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Cabot  Corp..  125  High  Street.  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $9,133.95.    E.  (9)  $139.60. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Publicly  Owned  Compa- 
nies, 22  Thames  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10006. 

D.  (6)  $3,380.    E.  (9)  $503.63. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease.  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ohio  Manufacturers  Association,  100 
East  Broad  Street,  Columbus,  Ohio  43215. 

D.  (6)$757.    E.  (9)  $4.80. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Small  Business  Coalition  for  Pollu- 
tion Control,  P.O.  1031,  Dayton,  Ohio  45401. 

D.  (6)  $20,536.30.    E.  (9)  $3,053,84. 


A.  Voiys,  Sater, 
Street  NW.,  No. 
20036. 

B.  Stencel  Aero  Engineering  Corp. 
Box  1107.  Arden,  N.C  28704. 


Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
nil,   Washington,   D.C. 


P.O. 


A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  St  Pease,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  No.  1111,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Toledo  Trust  Corp.,  Three  Seagate, 
Toledo,  Ohio  43603. 

D.  (6)  $21,525.95.    E.  (9)  $749.95. 

A.  Rex  B.  Wackerle,  8001  Braddock  Road, 
Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee, 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)$461.    E.  (9)$84. 

A.  Sadami  Wada,  Sony  Corp.  of  America,  9 
West  57th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Sony  Corp.  of  America.  9  West  57th 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $2,141.74. 

A.  Catherine  Waelder,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Federal  Employees,  1016  16th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees, 1016  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $147.90.    E.  (9)$23. 

A.  Robert  J.  Wager,  2020  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  850,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Bakers  Association,  2020  K 
Street  NW.,  Suite  850,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,CS3.75.    E.  (9)  $7.95. 

A.  Howard  W.  Wahl,  240  Barton  Shore 
Drive,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48105. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1000, 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  48106. 

E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  Herbert  R.  Waite,  First  National 
Boston  Corp.,  100  Federal  Street,  Boston, 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  The  First  National  Bank  of  Boston, 
Federal  Street,  Boston,  Mass.  02110. 

D.  (6)  $1,600.    E.  (9)  $1,166.36. 
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A.  Herbert  R.  Waite,  First  National 
Boston  Corp..  100  Federal  Street,  Boston. 
Mass.  02110. 

B.  First  National  Boston  Corp..  100  Feder- 
al Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02110. 

A.  Wald.  Harkrader  &  Ross.  1300  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  1619  Massa- 
chusetts Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  A  Ross,  1300  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hillsdale  County  Railway  Co..  1300 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,916.70. 

A.  Robert  E.  Waldron,  Associated  Petrole- 
um Industries  of  Michigan.  P.O.  Box  10070, 
Ijuising.  Mich.  48901. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $700. 

A.  Charls  W.  Walker.  International  Broth- 
erhood of  Electrical  Workers,  AFL-CIO- 
CLC.  1125  ISth  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Electrical 
Workers.  AFL-CIO-CLC,  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $9,987.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aerospace  Industries  Association  of 
America.  1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

Charls  E.  Walker  -  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Agrico  Chemical  Co..  Bank  of  Oklaho- 
ma Tower.  One  Williams  Center,  Tulsa, 
Okla.  74103. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  York  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Aluminum  Company  of  America,  1200 
Ring  Building.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $462.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Amax  Inc.,  Two  Greenwich  Plaza, 
Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Airlines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  61616, 
DaUas/Fort  Worth  Airport,  Tex.  75261. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Can  Co..  American  Lane  1A9, 
Greenwich.  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Guild  of  Authors  and  Com- 
posers. 40  West  57th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10019. 


D.  (61 


A.  C  larls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.  1730 
Pennsflvanla    Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


D.C. 

B. 
1120 
20036 

D.  (6i 


24  006. 


A  oerican 


Penns]  Ivanla 
D.C.  2q0O6 

B. 
Itmibui 

D.  (6 


$2,400. 


JDth 


Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co., 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 


$312.50. 


A.  Ctarls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Avenue    NW..    Washington. 


Aihland 


Chemical.  P.O.  Box  2219.  Co- 
Ohio  43216. 
$150. 


A.  CBarls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Bbchtel  Power  Corp..  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (61  $312.50. 

A.  Cttarls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  -- ^" 

B.  B^hlehem  Steel  Corp.,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 
18016. 

D.(6]|  $1,562.50. 

A.  Cdarls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsj^vania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baard  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.,  141 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111.  60604. 

A.  CMarls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20$06. 

B.  Boiuxl  of  Trade  of  the  City  of  Chicago. 
141  W*t  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604. 

A.  Chkrls  E.  Walker  AssocUtes,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2C^" 

B.  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange.  444 
West  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

A.  Chkrls  E.  Walker  Associates  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20f" 

B.  Cl^  Association  of  America,  Inc.,  1120 
19th  Stteet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)|$250. 

A.  Chkrls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsykrania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cities  Service  Co.,  Cities  Service  Build- 
ing, Tuka.  Okla.  74102. 

A.  Chkrls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsywrania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20(106. 

B.  Container  Corporation  of  America. 
1100  Cohnecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Chirls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2()fl06. 

B.  Cax  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  C-32222,  Rich- 
mond. M  a.  23261. 

A.  Chirls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20q06. 

Dfaler    Bank    Association,     1800    K 
Street,  ]  rw.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Chi  iris  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


D.C.  20(1)6 

B. 
lU.  612S 

D.  (6) 


&  Co.,  John  Deere  Road,  Mollne, 
(312.50. 


A.  Charli 
Pennsylvailla 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Dresse^ 
cut  AvenueiNW 

D.  (6) 


)$312 


A.  cniarls 
Pennsylva^Ui 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Easteiji 
Plaza,  New 

D.  (6)  $2, 


A.  Charls 
Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federal 
3900  Wisco^in 
D.C.  20016. 

D.  (6) $406 
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E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


Industries,  Inc..  1100  Connecti- 

'.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
50. 


E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


Air  Lines,  Inc., 
Srork.  N.Y.  10020. 
,)00. 


10  Rockefeller 


E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 

National  Mortgage  Association, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 


E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


A.  Claris 
Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  First  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 

A.  Charls  E.  WaUer  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 1 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  '' 

B.  Gener4l  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washi  igton,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3i:  .50. 


Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Avenue    NW..    Washington. 


A.  CJharls 
Pennsylvan^ 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Gener^  Public  UtUlties  Corp.,  100  In- 
terpace  Parltway.  Parsippany,  N.J.  07054. 

D.  (6)  $6.06o. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvanik  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $313 .50. 

A.  Charls  fe.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Geoth^rmal  Kinetics,  Inc..  301  West 
Indian  Schot»l  Road.  PhoenU.  Ariz.  85013. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Gobdyear  Tire  St  Rubber  Co..  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $312150. 


Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Avenue    NW..    Washington, 


A.  Charls 
Pennsylvanli 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Hamsphire  Energy.  720  East  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $l,li5. 


Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 


A.  Charls 
Pennsylvanij 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Corp.,  30  West  Monroe 
Street,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

D.  (6)  $1,21 0. 


A.  Charls 
Pennsylvani) , 
D.C.  20006 


Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington, 
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B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW..  Suite  700  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $312.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp.. 
900  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lone  Star  Steel  Co.,  2200  West  Mock- 
ingbird Lane,  Dallas.  Tex.  75215. 

D.  (6)  $150. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Mead  Corp..  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006). 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Steel  Corp.,  2800  Grant  Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15219. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  National  Tax  Limitation  Commit- 
tee, 1623  L  Street  NW.,  Suite  600.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,910. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Northwestern  Mutual  Life  Insur- 
ance Co.,  720  East  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis.  53202. 

D.  (6)  $937.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Olin  Corp.  120  Lake  Ridge  Road.  Stam- 
ford, Conn.  06904. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens  Coming  Fiberglas  Corp.,  Flber- 
glas  Tower,  Toledo,  Ohio  43659. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1035. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43666. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.,  1015  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Potlach  Corp..  1090  Vermont  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Procter  &,  Gamble  Co..  Cincinnati. 
Ohio  45201. 

D.  (6)  $312.50. 


A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20006. 

B.  Republic  Steel  Corp..  P.O.  Box  6778. 
Cneveland,  Ohio  44101. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Penitsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Scott  Paper  Co.,  Scott  Plaza,  Philadel- 
phia, Pa.  19113. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tennessee  Synfuels  Associates. 
D.  (6)  $1,125. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp.,  270  Park  Avenue, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $462.50. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates,  Inc.,  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  United  Air  Lines,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  66100, 
Chicago,  111.  60666. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Charls  E.  Walker  Associates.  Inc..  1730 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Weyerhaeuser  Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley,  General  Electric 
Co.,  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005-3299 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005-3299. 

E.  (9)  $12. 

A.  R.  Duffy  Wall,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Preeport-McMoRan  Inc.,  200  Park 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10166 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)$141. 

A.  R.  Douglas  Wallln.  Jr..  1235  Jefferson 
Davis  Highway.  Arlington,  Va  22202. 

B.  Emerson  Electric  Co..  8000  West  Floris- 
sant, St.  Louis,  Mo.  63136. 

A.  James  P.  Walsh,  Sixth  Floor.  1050 
Thomas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20007. 

B.  American  Tunaboat  Association.  1 
Tuna  Lane,  San  Diego.  Calif.  92101. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $223.50. 

A.  Eleanor  Walters,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01.    E.  (9)  $83.80. 

A.  John  F.  Wanamaker,  the  Retired  Offi- 
cers Association,  201  North  Washington 
Street,  Alexandria,  Va.  22314. 

B.  The  Retired  Officers  Association,  201 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $1,816. 

A.  Barbara  Wanner,  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  Economic  Institute  of  America, 
1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Richard  D.  Warden.  United  Automo- 
bile. Aerospace  &,  Agricultural  Implement 


Workers  of  America.  1757  N  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  International  Union,  United  Automo- 
bile, Aerospace  it  Agricultural  Implement 
Workers  of  America.  8000  East  Jefferson 
Avenue  NW.,  Detroit,  Mich.  48214. 

D.  (6)  $14,353.20.    E.  (9)  $206.80. 

A.  Jack  Ware,  2101  L  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  American  Petroleimi  Institute,  2101  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.50.    E.  (9)  $427.34. 

A.  Michael  O.  Ware,  Conoco  Inc..  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  SW..  Suite  1000.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conoco  Inc.,  High  Ridge  Park.  Stam- 
ford. Conn.  06904. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Peter  F.  Warker,  TRW  Inc.,  1000 
Wilson  Boulevard.  Suite  2700.  Arlington. 
Va..  22209. 

B.  TRW  Inc.,  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land, Ohio.  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner,  Jr.,  DGA  Interna- 
tional. Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International.  Inc.  (for  Airbus  In- 
dustrie. Avenue  Lucien  Servanty,  31700 
Blagnac.  France),  1225  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $126.18.    E.  (9)  $108.44. 

A.  Ernest  R.  Warner,  Jr.,  DGA  Interna- 
tional. Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.  (for  Sofreavia. 
75  rue  la  Boetie,  Paris  8eme.  France),  1225 
19th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $57.68.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Christine  M.  Wamke.  American  Textile 
Manufacturers  Institute.  Inc.,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc..  1101  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)  $157.90. 

A.  AnlU  S.  Warren.  1050  3l8t  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Association  of  Trial  Lawyers  of  Amer- 
ica. 1050  31st  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street,  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

E.  (9)  $7,239. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Boeing  Co.,  7755  East  Marginal  Way. 
Seattle,  Wash.  98124. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  (General  Dynamics  Corp..  Pierre  La- 
clede Center,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63105. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield,  Conn.  06431. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
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B.  Onimman  Aerospace  Corp.,  Bethpage, 
N.Y.  11714. 

A.  Wuhington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Hughes  AlrcraXt  Co.,  Culver  City.  Calif. 
90230. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
Sie.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63166. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Northrop  Corp..  1800  Century  Park 
East.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Raytheon  Co.,  141  Spring  Street.  Lex- 
ington, Mass.  02173. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc.. 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Rockwell  International.  2230  East  Im- 
perial Highway,  El  Segundo,  Calif.  90245. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  TRW.  Inc..  1  Space  Park,  Redondo 
Beach,  Calif.  90278. 

D.  (6)$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc.. 
Room  400.  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp..  United 
Technologies  Buildiiig.  Hartford,  Conn. 
06101. 

D.(6>$450.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Industrial  Team.  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  WesUnghouse  Electric  Corp.,  Westing- 
house  Building.  Gateway  Center,  Pitts- 
burgh. Pa.  15222. 

D.(6)$4S0.    E.  (9)  $349.86. 

A.  Washington  Office  ou  Africa.  110 
Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 

D.  (6)  $24,808.82.    E.  (9)  $20,217.43. 

A.  Washington  State  NARAL.  909  Fourth 
Avenue  No.  610.  Seattle,  Wash.  98104. 
D.  (6)  $22,015.55.    E.  (9)  $21,609.27. 

A.  Robert  E.  Watkins,  Motor  Vehicle  Man- 
ufacturers Association.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes.  Inc..  300  New 
Center  BuUding.  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (0)  $10. 

A.  Ralph  J.  Watson,  1745  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  No.  1200,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

B.  RockweU  International  Corp..  1745  Jef- 
ferson Davis  Highway,  Arlington,  Va.  22202. 

D.(6)$495.    E.  (9)  $213.03. 

A.  Carolyn  Herr  Watts.  1800  Massachu- 
setU  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  MassachusetU  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


D.  (6) 


ISO. 


A.  Gdorge   B 

NW..  Wi  shington 

B.  National 
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D.  (6) 
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20036. 
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D.  (6) 


Coal  Association.   1130 
..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
14.750.    E.  (9)  $382.05. 


NW 


Pro  gram. 


A.  Ju4ith 
Law 
ington, 

B 
South 
Calif. 

D.  (6)  11.756.46.    E.  (9)  $1,976.04 


G.  Waxman.  National  Health 

1424  16th  Street  NW..  Wash- 

C.  20036. 

National   Health   Law   Program.   2639 

I  i  Cienega  Boulevard.  Los  Angeles, 

90>34. 


A.  William 
1660  L 

B. 
Grand 

D.  (6) 


J.  Way.  General  Motors  Corp.. 
^reet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
Motors    Corp.,    3044    West 
doulevard..  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 
12,500.    E.  (9)  $1,504.01. 


A.  Wiiiam 
leum  Cquncil 
27602 

B.  American 
Street 

D.  (6) 


Petroleum  Institute.  2101  L 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
11.000.    E.  (9)  $1,109.36. 
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Weaver.    1101    Connecticut 
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B. 
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A.  Wetster 
shire  A\  enue 
D.C.  200$6 

B.  Kidder 
ver 


'  Squa  re 


Watts.    1155    15th   Street. 
D.C.  20005. 
Broiler   Council.    1155   15th 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 
1.000. 


H.  Watzman,  National  Coal  Asso- 
Coal   Building.   Washington.    D.C. 


17th 


H.  Weatherspoon.  N.C.  Petro- 
P.O.  Box  167.  Raleigh.  N.C. 


A.  V^non 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  Stei)hens  Overseas  Services.  Inc..  1101 
Connect  cut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Wash- 
ington, I  ).C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  |122.50. 

A.  Etofaglas  M.  Webb.  Standard  Oil  Co. 
(Ohio),  nil  19th  Street  NW..  Suite  310. 
Washini  ton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Th(  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Ohio).  Midland 
Building  Cleveland.  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $104.08. 


Pre  lerick 


N^ 


L.  Webber.  1111  19th  Street 
hington.  D.C.  20036. 

Electric   Institute.   1111    19th 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
.478.    E.  (9)  $57.49. 


16, 


A.  Wejster.  Chamberlain  &  Bean.   1747 
Pennsylvania    Avenue    NW..    Washington. 


Anierican  Paratransit  Institute.   Inc.. 
340276.  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  33134. 
800. 


A.  We  aster.  Chamberlain  A  Bean.  1747 
Pennsylfania    Avenue    NW..    Washington. 


American  Society  of  Radiologic 
Technologists.  55  East  Jackson  Boulevard, 
Chicagojni.  60604. 

A.  W^ter.  Chamberlain  A  Bean.   1747 
Pennsylfania    Avenue    NW..    Washington. 


Ctarles    Stewart    Mott    Foundation. 
F>undation    Building.    Flint.    Mich. 


Wei  ster 


&  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
County,    Colo.,    450    South 
J  ivenue,  Brighton.  Colo.  80601. 
48. 


A(ams 


j60.< 


&  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
NW..  Suite  350.  Washington. 


Peabody  Sc  Co.,  Inc.,  10  Hano- 
New  York,  N.Y.  10005. 
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A.  Webstei  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenu!  NW.,  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Penobscot  Nation.  Community  BuUd- 
ing. Indian  Uland.  Maine  04468. 

E.  (9)  $140>7S. 

A.  Webstef  8t  Sheffield.  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenu4  NW..  Suite  350.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036    I 

B.  Skanska  U.S.A..  Inc..  8330  Old  Court- 
house Road.  Building  Tycon  2.  Vienna,  Va. 
22180. 

E.  (9)  $26. 

A.  Lee  Wepdig,  1101  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  700.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Fisheries  Institute.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avepue  NW..  Suite  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20086 

D.  (6)  $4,000.    E.  (9)$12. 

A.  Charles  W.  Wegner.  Jr..  Professional 
Insurance  A|  :ents,  600  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Suite  208.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Professional  Insurance  Agents.  400 
North  Washington  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22314. 

D.  (6)  $375     E.  (9)  $225. 

A.  Jack  R  Wehrly.  Dow  Coming  Corp.. 
1800  M  Stre(  t  NW..  790S,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dow  (joming  Corp..  P.O.  Box  1767, 
Midland.  MiQh.  48640. 

E.  (9)  $485.|50. 

A.  Robert 'e.  Weigend.  Jr.,  Conmiunica- 
tlons  Satellite  Corporation,  950  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Commuhications  Satellite  Corporation. 
950  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20024. 

A.  Weil.  (6otshal  <Sc  Manges.  767  Fifth 
Avenue.  NeW  York,  N.Y.  10153. 

B.  Continental  Group.  1  Harbor  Plaza. 
Stamford,  Conn.  06902. 

A.  Nancy  A.  Weinberg,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  807,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rohm  ^  Haas  Co.,  Independence  Mall 
West.  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19105. 

D.  (6)$S00|   E.  (9)  $377.49. 

A.  Donald  G.  Weinert.  National  Society  of 
Professional  Engineers.  2029  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Society  of  Professional  Engi- 
neers. 2029  k  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1.50p. 

A.  Joan  Weinstock.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  America  Optometric  Association,  395 
Orchard  Strdet,  Antioch,  111.  60002. 

A.  Joel  A.  Weiss.  1730  North  Lynn  Street, 
Suite  400,  Rdsslyn.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Acurex  Bolar  Corp..  1730  North  Lynn 
Street.  Suite  MOO,  Rosslyn.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $3.64a.73.    E.  (9)  $266.73. 

A.  Michael  A.  Weiss.  Tenneco  Inc..  490 
L'Enfant  Plaka  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20024.  I 

B.  Tenneco  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2511.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001.  1 

E.  (9)  $150. 

A.  MortonJ  N.  Weiss.  One  World  Trade 
Center.  Suite  4511.  New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

B.  National  Security  Traders  Association, 
One  World  "trade  Center,  Suite  4511,  New 
York,  N.Y.  1(  048. 

D.  (6)  $3,12  S.    E.  (9)  $208.68. 
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A.  Judith  H.  Weitz.  1520  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Children's  Defense  Fund.  1520  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,371.99.    E.  (9)  $44.25. 

A.  Don  Welch.  P.O.  Box  841.  AbUene.  Tex. 
79604. 

B.  West  Texas  Utilities  Co..  P.O.  Box  841. 
Abilene.  Tex.  79604. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $1,108. 

A.  Paul  S.  Weller.  Jr..  1800  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Council  of  Farmer  Coopera- 
tives. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,608.30. 

A.  L.  H.  Wells.  Shell  OU  Co..  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  200.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Betsey  Weltner.  the  Power  House.  3255 
Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  &  Co..  the  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Street.  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  2007. 

A.  Douglas  P.  Wendel.  American  Bus  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)  $529.57 

A.  Anne  P.  Werner.  Direct  Mail  Marketing 
Association,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  905, 
Washington,  D.C. 

B.  Direct  MaU  Marketing  Association,  6 
East  43d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

A.  W.  R.  Werner,  CertainTeed  Corp.,  P.O. 
Box  860,  Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19482. 

B.  CertainTeed  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  860, 
Valley  Forge,  Pa.  19482. 

A.  Fred  Wertheimer,  2030  M  Street,  NW., 
3d  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Common  Cause,  2030  M  Street  NW.,  3d 
Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,475.04    E.  (9)  $156. 

A.  Frank  West,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $385.64 

A.  West  Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
socUtion.  P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 

E.  (9)  $500. 

A.  W.  P.  West.  Jr..  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  204.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  DelU  Air  Lines.  Inc..  Hartsfield  AtlanU 
International  Airport.  Atlanta,  Ga..  30320. 

D.  (6)$273.    E.  (9)  $164.82 

A.  Harry  H.  Westbay  III.  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co.,  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  805,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  150  East  42d 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,650.    E.(9)$8S0. 

A.  Western  Radiological  Group,  Suite  2, 
2044  Armacoat  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
90015. 

A.  Western  Resource  Alliance.  2565  West 
23d  Street.  Eugene.  Greg..  07401. 

E.  (9)  $286.50 


A.  John  F.  Wetzel.  Jr..  Motorcycle  Indus- 
try CouncU.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Motorcycle  Industry  CouncU.  1001  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $870.36 

A.  WUliam  Wewer,  Wewer  St  Mahn,  P.C, 
1425  21st  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Subscription  Television  Association. 
1425  21st  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Armco.  Inc..  1747  Permsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  702.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates,  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corporation  of 
America,  200  South  Street.  Morristown.  N.J. 
07960. 

D.  (6)  $3,645. 

A.  Wexler  tfiA  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Co..  6441  NW.,  Grand  Boule- 
vard, Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73116. 

D.  (6)  $14,130.    E.  (9)  $1,130.38. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Independent  Gas  Producers  Committee 
(IGPC).  6441  NW..  Grand  Boulevard.  Okla- 
homa City.  Okla.  73116. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  Motion  Picture  Association  of 
America.  1600  Eye  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,010. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates.  Inc..  1616  H 
Street  NW..  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  The  National  FootbaU  League,  410 
Park  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $1,210. 

A.  Wexler  and  Associates,  Inc.,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion. 1705  DeSales  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  O.  WeymueUer,  American  Lung 
Association,  Suite  401,  1629  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Lung  Association,  1740 
Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $3,600.    E.  (9)  $1,760. 

A.  Brian  B.  Whalen.  International  Har- 
vester Co..  401  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chi- 
cago, m.  60611. 

B.  International  Harvester  Co..  401  North 
Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  lU.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $973.52. 

A.  Clyde  A.  Wheeler.  Jr..  Sun  Co..  Inc.. 
1800  K  Street  NW..  Suite  820.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sun  Co..  Inc..  100  Matsonford  Road. 
Radnor.  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)  $351.82. 

A.  Edwin  M.  Wheeler,  the  Fertilizer  Insti- 
tute. 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


B.    The    Fertnizer    Institute.    1015    18th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $25. 

A.  Thomas  E.  Wheeler,  National  Cable 
Television  Association,  Inc..  1724  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Cable  Television  Association, 
Inc..  1724  Massachusette  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,375. 

A.  June  M.  Whelan.  Union  Pacific  Corp. 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  600  S.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036-3446. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154-0137. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $799.75. 

A.  Donald  F.  White,  American  Retail  Fed- 
eration, 1616  H  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  RetaU  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $75. 

A.  White,  Fine  &.  VervUle,  1156  15th 
Street  NW..  No.  302.  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

B.  Westinghouse.  1801  K  Street  NW..  9th 
Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,525.94. 

A.  John  C.  White.  Suite  207.  1333  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  Nine  Green  way  Plaza. 
Houston.  Tex.  77046  (for  Chicago  Mercan- 
tile Exchange.  444  West  Jackson.  Chicago, 
lU.  60606). 

A.  John  S.  White.  Marathon  OU  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Marathon  Oil  Co.,  Findlay,  Ohio  45840. 

A.  John  Thomas  White  II,  Tenneco  Inc., 
490  L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  Tenneco  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  2511,  Houston. 
Tex.  77001. 

A.  Donald  W.  Whitehead.  1120  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  States'  Washington  Representative. 
1666  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20235. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Alton  W.  Whitehouse.  1750  Midland 
Building.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
BuUding,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

A.  Marshall  E.  Whitenton,  Standard  OU 
Co.  (Ohio),  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  650, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Standard  OU  Co.  (Ohio),  Midland 
BuUding.  Cleveland,  Ohio  44115. 

D.  (6)  $462.50.    E.  (9)  $156.40. 

A.  Bennett  C.  Whitlock,  Jr..  American 
Trucking  Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,446.20. 

A.  James  A.  Whitman.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Chain  Drug  Stores.  Inc..  P.O.  Box 
1417-D49.  Alexandria.  Va.  22313. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores.  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  1417-D49.  Alexandria. 
Va.  22313. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Whitman  &  Ransom.  522  Fifth  Avenue. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036:  1333  New  Hampshire 
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Avenue  NW..  Suite  650.  WuhinKton.  D.C.        B 
30038.  Tribei 

B.  American  Friends  of  Klryat  Sanz  Lan- 
iado  Hospital.  580  Fifth  Avenue.  New  Yorli. 
N.Y.  10038. 

D.  (8)$200.    E.  (9)85. 

A.  Whitman  Sc  Ransom.  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10036;  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  650,  Washington.  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  The  Belz  Institute  of  Israel.  1369  45th 
Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11219. 

D.  (8)1700.    £.(9)816.80. 

A.  Whitman  A  Ransom,  522  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  York.  NY.  10038;  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washlncton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Japan  External  Trade  Organization 
(JETRO),  2-2-5  Toranomon,  Mlnato-Ku, 
Tokyo,  Japan;  Japan  Trade  Ctr.,  1221 
Avenue  of  the  Americas,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10020. 

E.  (9)  8283.97. 

A.  William  F.  Whitsitt,  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  1800 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  820,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.,  100  Matsonford  Road, 
Radnor,  Pa.  19087. 

D.  (8)  $4,000.    E.  (9)  $473.48 

A.  David  E.  Whitten,  the  FertUlzer  Insti- 
tute, 1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Fertilizer  Institute,  1015  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)  $1,966.37. 

A.  Nina  Paye  Widenmann,  Arizona  Public 
Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box  21666,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21886.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $481.60.    E.  (9)  $5,029.94. 


[Confederated    Salish    and    Kootenai 
of  the  Flathead  Reservation,  Mont. 


A.  Thomas  D.  Wilcox,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  705.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Stevedores, 
1899  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,600.    E.  (9)  $14,679. 

A.  Harry  G.  Wiles  II,  National  Association 
of  Independent  Insurers.  499  South  Capitol 
Street  8W..  Suite  401,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Independent 
Insurers,  2600  River  Road,  Des  Plaines,  111. 
60018. 

E.  (9)  $98. 

A.  Guenther  O.  Wilhelm,  Exxon  Corp., 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  1100,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Exxon  Corp.,  1251  Avenue  of  the  Amer- 
icas, New  York,  N.Y. 

A.  Jerry  C.  WUkerson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1005,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1005. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,489.50.    i;.  (9)  $2,550. 

A.  Wilkinson,  CCragun  Sc  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Arapahoe  Tribe  of  Indians,  Fort  Wa- 
shakie, Wyo. 

D.  (6)  $614.50. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  Se  Barker.  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organizations,  Inc.,  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

D.  (8)  $4,059.    E.  (9)  $193.05. 


A.  V  llklnson,  Cragun  Sc  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  European  Travel  Commission,  630 
Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10111. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc.,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (^)  $9,771.50.    E.  (9)  $182.19. 

A.  \^ilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Insurance  Agents  of 
America,  Inc.,  100  Church  Street— 19th 
Floor.jNew  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (4)  $2,637.    E.  (9)  $1,179.70. 

A.  Wilkinson.  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Louisiana  Pacific  Corp.,  First  National 
Bank  BuUding,  1300  Southwest  Fifth 
Avenup,  Portland,  Oreg.  97201. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  NANA  Regional  Corp.,  Inc.,  Box  49, 
Kotzeiue,  Alaska  99752. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  <fe  Barker,  1735  New 
York  ^venue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  IMbtional  Congress  of  American  Indians, 
Inc.,  9)2  E  Street  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002.1 

E.  (»  $73.26. 

A.  Wilkinson,  Oagun  St  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pteblo  de  Cochiti,  P.O.  Box  70,  Cochiti, 
N.  Me|.  87041. 

D.  (4  >  $2,320.    E.  (9)  $14.50. 


A.  Vfilklnson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Shee    Atika,    P.O.    Box    4578,    Mount 
Edgec<  imbe,  Alaska  99835. 

E.  (9|  $3.40. 


A.  Vlilkinson 
York 

B. 
tory 
Hawai 


Cragun  &  Barker.  1735  New 

i  Lvenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

of  Hawaii,  Department  of  Regula- 

iLgencies,    P.O.    Box    541,    Honolulu. 

96809. 


A.  VtUkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New 
York  J  tvenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Tl  le  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  of  the  Fort 
Berth«  Id  Reservation,  New  Town,  N.  Dak. 

E.  (9)  $4. 


A.  Smdra  L.  Willett,  624  C  Street  SE., 
Washii  igton,  D.C.  20003. 

I^tional  Consumers  League,   1522  K 
NW.,    No.    406,    Washington,    D.C. 


B. 
Street 
20005 

D.  (tt$750.    E.  (9)$5 


A.  Vtilliams  8i  Connolly,  839  17th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Vlilliam  H.  Sullivan,  Jr.,  500  Neponset 
Avenut.  Dorchester.  Mass.  02122. 

B.  M  iUiams  &  Connolly,  1000  Hill  Build- 
ing. W  tshington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Iwentieth  Century  Pox  Film  Corp., 
10201  West  Pico  Boulevard,  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  10035. 

B.  James  H.  Williams,  3251  Old  Lee  High- 
way, Stite  500,  Fairfax.  Va.  22030. 

D.  (6k  $420. 


A.  Wilkinson,  Cragun  &  Barker,  1735  New        A. 
Yorit  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006.     Lee 


N  itional  Limestone  Institute,  3251  Old 
Highway,  Suite  500.  Fairfax,  Va.  22030. 


B.  WUli^m 
cut  Avende 
D.C.  20036 

A. 
L'Enfant 
20024. 


Secutities 
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&  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 


Industry    Association,    490 
f  laza  East  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Lee  V  ^illituns,  American  Retail  Federa- 
tion, 1616  H  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Amei^can  ReUil  Federation,  1616  H 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1J600. 

A.  Lucinda  L.  Williams,  1111  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.' Federation  of  American  Hospitals,  1111 
19th  Stre«t  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $4i500. 

A.  Margie  R.  Williams,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers, 415  Second  Street  NE.,  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington, D.<^.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $916.84. 

A.  Williams,  Myers  <St  Quiggle.  888  17th 
Street  NW,.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Churth  Alliance  for  Clarification  of 
ERISA,  5il  North  Akard  Building,  Suite 
311,  Dalla^  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $lf,270.17.    E.  (9)  $300.03. 

A.  Robeft  E.  Williams,  United  Airlines. 
1825  K  Stt-eet  NW.,  No.  607,  Washington. 
D.C.  200081 

B.  Unitei  Airlines,  P.O.  Box  66100,  Chica- 
go, 111.  60686. 

D.  (6)  $1£00. 
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A.  Si 
Avenue 
20036. 

A.    Brac] 
Island  Av( 
ton,  D.C. 
lines). 

D.  (6)  $1. 


J.  Williams,  1730  Rhode  Island 
,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 

WUliams   &    Co.    1730    Rhode 

lue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 

t0O36  (for  Employee  Owned  Air- 


J.  WUliams,  1730  Rhode  Island 
.,  Suite  1200.  Washington,  D.C. 


A.  Su 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  Brac]^  Williams  &  Co.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  28036  (for  Humana  Inc.). 

D.  (6)$1,>00. 

A.  Susan  J.  Williams,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  N\  7.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracjl  Williams  &  Co.,  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1200.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  28036  (for  Nike  Intenational,  Ltd.). 

D.  (6)  $5<k). 

A.  SusuJj.  WUliams,  1730  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  Nw.,  Suite  1200,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Bracjl  Williams  &  Co..  1730  Rhode 
Island  Avehue  NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006  Kfor  Quixote  Corp.). 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 


A.  W.  G 
Suite  1000, 


A.   John 
NW.,  Suite 

B. 
America, 
Washingro^ 

D.  (6)  $2; 


Morttage 
1725 


WUliams,  1100  17th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


C.   WiUiamson,    1725   K  Street 
1405,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Insurance    Companies    of 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite   1405, 
D.C.  20006. 
too.    E.  (9)$37. 


A.  WUlkie  Farr  A  Gallagher,  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  Burlington  Industries,  1800  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $2,012.50.    E.  (9)  $120. 

A.  Charlotte  WUmer,  1800  MassachusetU 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  As- 
sociation. 1800  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $125. 

A.  WUmer,  (Sutler  &  Pickering,  1866  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  1828  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $53.30. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CPC  International  Inc.,  International 
Plaza,  E^nglewood  CUffs,  N.J.  07632. 

D.  (6)  $5,881.75.    E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  The  American  Road, 
Dearborn,  Mich.  48121. 

D.  (6)  $29,884.    E.  (9)  $233.86. 

A.  WUmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G-rV  Children's  Coalition,  Room  1100, 
1666  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $8,762.05.    E.  (9)  $95.01. 

A.  WUmer,  CCutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $22. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  &  Pickering,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Owens-Illinois,  P.O.  Box  1035,  Toledo. 
Ohio  43666. 

D.  (6)  $2,240.    E.  (9)  $92.51. 

A.  BJorg  Opdahl  Wilson,  UNICEP  Infor- 
mation Service,  110  Maryland  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  United  States  Committee  for 
UNICEF,  331  East  38th  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (8)  $1,500. 

A.  Charles  D.  WUson,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  390,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,375.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Donnie  E.  WUson,  Husky  OU  Co.,  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  295  North,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Husky  OU  Company,  P.O.  Box  380, 
Cody,  Wyo.  82414. 

D.  (8)  $250. 

A.  James  E.  Wilson,  Jr.,  1150  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  McE>onnell  Douglas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
516,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  63166. 

A.  Robert  C.  WUson.  216  South  Carolina 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  RMI.  Inc.,  225  West  30th  Street,  Na- 
tional City,  Calif.  92050. 

A.  Robert  C.  Wilson,  Room  400,  499  South 
Capitol  Street  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Washington  Industrial  Team,  Inc., 
Room  400,  499  South  Capitol  Street  SW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Wilson  III.  8001  Braddock 
Road,  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 


B.  National  Right  To  Work  Committee, 
8001  Braddock  Road,  Springfield.  Va.  22160. 

D.  (8)  $400. 

A.  Windels,  Marx,  Davles  A  Ives,  51  West 
51st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019;  1800  M 
Street  NW..  No.  625N  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  SoUtron  Devices,  Inc.,  1177  Blue  Heron 
Boulevard,  Riviera  Beach,  Fla.  33404. 

E.  (9)  $153.03. 

A.  Windels,  Marx,  Davles  &  Ives,  51  West 
51st  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Waterman  Steamship  Corp.,  120  WaU 
Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

A.  Joseph  B.  Winkelmann,  777  14th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $846.95. 

A.  Kathleen  J.  Winn,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  602,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pennzoil  Co.,  PennzoU  Place,  Box  2967, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $475. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie,  Cities  Service  Gas 
Co..  P.O.  Box  25128,  Oklahoma  aty,  Okla. 
73125. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co..  P.O.  Box  25128. 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73125. 

A.  Winston  <St  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  (Cummins  Engine  Co..  Inc.,  432  Wash- 
ington Street,  3d  Floor,  Columbus.  Ind. 
47201. 

D.  (6)  $630. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn,  2550  M  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  International  Council  of  Shopping  Cen- 
ters. 665  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10022 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)  $73.60. 

A.  Mark  E.  Winter,  American  Land  Title 
Association,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association,  1828 
L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Ann  R.  Wise,  112  Washington  Street, 
East  Walpole,  Mass.  02032. 

B.  HoUingsworth  &  Vose  Co.,  112  Wash- 
ington. Street,  East  Walpole,  Mass.  02032. 

D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $2,909.50. 

A.  Witkowski,  Welner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Coordinating  Council  on  Manufactured 
Housing  Finance,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
350.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,754. 

A.  Witkowski,  Welner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Kankakee,  Beaverville  and  Southern 
Railroad,  P.O.  Box  60,  BeavervUle.  lU. 
60912. 

A.  Witkowski,  Welner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Fi- 
nance Association,  1575  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
350.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Witkowski,  Welner,  McCaffrey  & 
Brodsky,  P.C,  1575  I  Street  NW.,  Suite  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Task  Force  on  Creative  Finance  for 
Manufactured  Housing,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  350,  Washington,  D.C  20005. 


D.  (6)  $4,273.50. 


A.  Glenn  P.  Witte,  910  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Association  of  Ice  Cream 
Manufacturers  4e  Milk  Industry  Founda- 
Uon.  910  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

A.  H.  C  Witthaus,  General  Motors  Corp., 
1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit,  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $1,839.80. 

A.  James  Wolf,  AUiance  To  Save  Energy, 
1925  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  507,  Washington. 
D.C.  20008. 

B.  Alliance  To  Save  Energy.  1925  K  Street 
NW.,  Suite  507,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

D.  (6)  $404.70. 

A.  James  E.  Wolf,  the  Trane  Co.,  2020 
14th  Street  North.  Arlington,  Va.  22201. 

B.  The  Trane  Co.,  3600  Pammel  Creek 
Road,  La  CCrosse,  Wis.  54601. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Sidney  M.  Wolfe,  2000  P  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Health  Research  Group,  2000  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

D.  (6)  $35. 

A.  Bruce  Wolpe.  National  Public  Radio, 
2025  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Public  Radio,  2025  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $6,333.    E.  (9)$57. 

A.  Don  Womack,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
303,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Texas  UtUities  Services  Inc.,  2001 
Bryan  Tower,  DaUas,  Tex.  75201. 

D.  (6)  $2,356.    E.  (9)  $106.20. 

A.  Burton,  C  Wood,  Mortgage  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1125  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mortgage  Bankers  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, 1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005 

D.  (6)  $10,600.    EL  (9)  $2,409. 

A.  Charles  A.  Wood,  National  Fuel  Gas 
Distribution  Corp.,  Room  900,  10  Lafayette 
Square,  Buffalo,  N.Y.  14203. 

B.  National  Fuel  Gas  Distribution  Corp., 
Room  900,  10  Lafayette  Square.  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14203  et  al. 

D.  (6)  $142.88.    E.  (9)  $341.78. 

A.  John  L.  Wood,  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C  20036. 

B.  Central  Si.  Southwest  Services,  27700 
One  Main  Place,  DaUas,  Tex.  75202. 

D.  (6) $197. 

A.  John  L.  Wood,  1111  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Edison  Electric  Institute,  1111  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C  20036. 

A.  Wilbur  S.  Wood,  National  Rural  Letter 
Carriers'  Association,  Suite  1204,  1750  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

B.  National  Rural  Letter  Carriers'  Associa- 
tion, Suite  1204,  1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $100.40. 

A.  W.  Alan  Woodford,  Chemical  Manufac- 
turers Association,  2501  M  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C  20037. 
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B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association, 
2S01  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Diane  Woodruff,  Committee  of  Urban 
Program  Universities.  1346  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Room  228.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Committee  of  Urban  Program  Universi- 
ties, 1346  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Room 
228,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,250. 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods,  DGA  International, 
Inc.,  1225  19th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DOA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036  (for 
Airbus  Industrie.  Avenue  Lucien.  Servanty, 
31700  Blagnac,  France). 

A.  M.  Alan  Woods.  DGA  International. 
Inc..  1225  19th  Street  NW..  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  DGA  International,  Inc.,  1225  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036  (for  So- 
freavia,  75  Rue  la  Boetie.  Paris.  Seme. 
France). 

A.  Richard  P.  Woods,  Pacific  Resources, 
Inc.,  2501  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  540.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Pacific  Resources,'  Inc.,  733  Bishop 
Street,  P.O.  Box  3379,  Honolulu,  Hawaii 
96842. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Perry  W.  Woofter,  Tesoro  Petroleum 
Corp..  1800  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  530.  Wash- 
ington. VX:.  20006. 

B.  Tesoro  Petroleum  Corp..  8700  Tesoro 
Drive,  San  Antonio,  Tex.  78286. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Edward  A.  Woolley,  720  Fifth  Avenue, 
New  Yorit,  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  CTI-Container  Transport  Internation- 
al, Inc..  et  al.,  445  Hamilton  Avenue,  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

D.  (6)  $747.96    E.  (9)  $42.56. 

A.  Linda  Anzalone  Woolley,  1615  H  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Ronald  L.  Wooten,  Consolidation  Coal 
Co..  1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co.,  Consol  Plaza, 
1800  Washington  Road,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
15241. 

D.  (6)$525.    E.  (9)$120. 

A.  Dee  Worlunan,  Vallcyrle  Enterprises. 
Inc.,  405  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10017. 

B.  MobU  Oil  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
New  Yorls,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $18,750.    E.  (9)  $1,600. 

A.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Commission,  600  Valley  Road,  Wayne,  N.J. 
07470. 

D.  (6)  $16,035.76.    E.  (9)  $13,082.99. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton,  The  Power  House. 
3255  Grace  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

A.  Franklin  L.  Wright,  Jr.,  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Mutual  Savings  Banles.  1709  New 


York  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200.  Washington, 
DC.  20  )06 

B.  Najtional . 
Banks. 
10166. 

D.  (61  $2,968.75. 


B.    E|i 
Street, 
D.  (61 


Association  of  Mutual  Savings 
200  Park  Avenue.  New  York,  N.Y. 


A.  W  111am  L.  Wright.  1901  L  Street  NW.. 
Washli|gton,  D.C.  20036. 

LUly   &   Co..    307    East   McCarty 
Indianapolis.  Ind.  46285. 
$3,000.    E.  (9)  $44.20. 


A.  R  chard  E.  Wyckoff.  1771  N  Street 
NW.,  M  ashington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ni  itlonal  Association  of  Broadcasters, 
1771  N  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6]  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $460. 

A.  T  Albert  Yamada.  900  17th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  520,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Toyota  Motor  Sales,  U.S.A.,  Inc.,  Suite 
600,  91f  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (61  $500. 


Si  lite 


A.  T] 
NW. 

B.  W#st 
sociaticki, 

D.  (61 


A. 
NW. 

B. 
Street 

D.  (61 


Elward   R.   Yawn,    1111    19th  Street 
Vfashlngton,  D.C.  20036. 

Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111  19th 
]  rw.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
$1,225.    E.  (9)  $150.79. 


The 


Jack 


A. 
Avenue 
B. 


Hampshire 
20036. 


A.  D| 
Room 
B 


Albert  Yamada,  900   17th  Street 
520.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
Mexico  Vegetable  Distributors  As- 
P.O.  Box  848.  Nogales.  Ariz.  85621. 
$500. 


Yelverton,  1303  New  Hampshire 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
F^eet  Reserve  Association.    1303   New 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D^C. 


Scott  Yohe,   1629   K  Street  NW.. 
^4,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

Air  Lines,  Inc.,  Hartsfleld  Atlanta 
Intem4tional  Airport,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30320. 
D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9)102.40. 


Deiu, 


A.  GJReynolds  Young,  American  Bankers 
Associa  bion,  1120  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washli  gton.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  A  nerican  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue,  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20  )36. 

D.  (6:  $1,000. 

A.  Hi  gh  F.  Young,  Jr.,  National  Paint  and 
Coatini  s  Association.  1500  Rhode  Island 
Avenu<  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Ni  itional  Paint  and  Coatings  .Associa- 
tion. idOO  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ington,iD.C.  20005. 

D.(6l  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $88.55 

A.  Jcain  Andrew  Young.  1333  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Suite  207.  Washington. 
D.C.  201)36. 

B.  'me  Coastal  Corp.,  Nine  Greenway 
Plaza,  Houston,  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Ju  dith  A.  Young,  777  14th  Street  NW., 
Washli  gton,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  SI  reet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $57.09. 

A.  Thane  Young,  National  Association  of 
Realto!  s.  777  14th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  2«  005. 

B.  Nfttional  Association  of  Realtors,  777 
14th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $216.93. 

A.  Bitsy  H.  Younkins,  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 


B.  American 
Street  NW, 
D.  (6)  $6, 
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Petroleum  Institute,  2101  L 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 
E.  (9)  $149.93 


,00. 


A.  Eugen^  A.  Yourch,  50  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Federfition  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  io  Broadway,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10004  I 

D.  (6)  $l,aOO.    E.  (9)  $346.50. 

A.  Donal4  M.  Zahn.  8001  Braddock  Road. 
Springfield,;  Va.  22160. 

B.  Natiohal  Right  To  Work  Committee. 
8001  Braddick  Road.  Springfield,  Va.  22160. 

D.  (6)  $52l.    E.  (9)  $195.14. 

A.  Lynn  Zakupowsky,  777  14th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfiild,  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $1,350. 

A.  Steven  S.  Zaleznick.  National  Retired 
Teachers  Afisociation-American  Association 
of  Retired  Persons.  1909  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20040. 

B.  National  Retired  Teachers  Association- 
American  Association  of  Retired  Persons, 
1909  K  Strdet  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20049. 

D.  (6)  $6.4)7.71. 

A.  Bamaby  Zall,  FAIR.  2028  P  Street 
NW.,  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federation  for  American  Immigration 
Reform.  2029  P  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,'!  50.    E.  (9)  $168.77. 


A.  Barry  gander,  6113  Amhurst,  Metalrie. 
La.  70003. 

B.  Southern 
P.O.  Box  52168, 

D.  (6)$7,C62 


Forest  Products  Ass(x;iation, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 
.54. 


A.  John  S.  Zapp.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washlngtori,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Medical  Association.  535 
North  Deaijbom  Street,  Chicago,  111.  60610. 

D.  (6)  $4,j 

A.  L.  An(^w  Zausner,  Pennzoil  Co.,  1155 
15th  Street  NW..  Suite  602.  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  Pennzclil  Co.,  Pennzoil  Place,  Box  2967, 
Houston,  Tix.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $1.(100.    E.  (9)$79. 

A.  Jerome  M.  Zeifman,  National  Senior 
Citizens  Law  Center,  1424  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Senior  Citizens  Law  Center, 
1424  16th  Street  NW..  Suite  300,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2<iD36. 

D.  (6)  $1,432.50.    E.  (9)  $2,315. 

A.  Don  Ji  ZeUer.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  503.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Standird  Oil  Co.  (Indiana).  200  East 
Randolph  Drive,  Chicago,  111.  60601.  ~^ 

D.  (6)  $1,900.    E.  (9)  $106.03. 

A.  Kenneth  Zinn,  1720  Q  Street  NW., 
Washingtoii,  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Washlagton  Office  of  Africa,  110  Mary- 
land Avenue  NE..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $2,749.98. 

A.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  1320  19th 
Street  NW,.  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  ii  Zorack.  Suite  1100.  1015  18th 
Street  NW.j  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  Box  727.  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  38194. 

D.  (6)  $13L725. 
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A.  Zuckert.  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger.  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Antaeus    Enterprises.    Inc.,    59    Gary 
Road,  Stamford.  Conn.  06903. 

A.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  St  Rasenberger,  888 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Harcourt  Brace  Jovanovich,  757  Third 
Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


D.  (6)  $5,796.25.    E.  (9)  $323.39. 

A.  Leigh  A.  Zunke.  National  Food  Proces- 
sors Association,  1133  20th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Food  Processors  Association. 
1133  20th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.<6)$375.    R  (9)  $53.99. 


A.  Charles  O.  Zuver.  1120  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association.  1120 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 
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aUARTERLY  REPORTS' 


•All  alphanumeric  characters  and  monetary  an^ounts  refer  to  receipts  and  expenditures  on  pagp 
Quarterly  Report  Form. 

The  following  reports  for  the  fourth  calendar  quarter  of  1981  were  received  too  late  to 
reports  for  that  quarter: 


figure.  Fill  out  both  page  1  and  page  2  and  at 


numbered  as  page  "3,"  and  the  rest  of  such  pagek  should  be  "4, "  "5,"  "6,"  etc.  Preparation  and 
will  accomplish  compliance  with  all  quarterly  ren  Drtlng  requirements  of  the  Act. 


Year  19.. 


(i)  "Employee".— To  file  as  an  "employee", 


tie 


Record,  questions  are  not 
and  number.) 

)F  Representatives: 

financial  data. 


(Note.— The  form  used  for  report  is  repro<  luced  below.  In  the  interest  of  economy  in 
repeated,  only  the  essential  answers  are  printe  I,  and  are  indicated  by  their  respective  letter 
Pile  Ohb  Copy  With  the  Secretary  op  the  Sewate  ai  d  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  op  the  House 
This  page  (page  1)  is  designed  to  supply  identifying  di  ita;  and  page  2  (on  the  back  of  this  page)  deals  will 
Place  ah  "X"  Below  the  Appropriate  Letter  or  Pigt  re  in  the  Box  at  the  Right  of  the  "Report"  Head  no  Below: 
"PHELmiHARY"  Report  ("Registration"):  To  "register  "  place  an  "X"  below  the  letter  "P"  and  fUl  out  pa(  :e  1  only. 

•Quarterly"  Report:  To  indicate  which  one  of  the  1  jur  calendar  quarters  is  covered  by  this  Report,  pi  ice  an  "X"  below  the  appropriate 

many  additional  pages  as  may  be  required.  Th^  first  additional  page  should  be 

in  accordance  with  instructions 


f  ilir  g 


REPORT 
Pursuant  io  Federal  Peculation  or  Lobbying  Act 


Note  ok  Item  "A".— (a)  In  General.  This  "R^ort"  form  may  be  used  by  either  an  organization  or  an  individual,  as  follows: 

>f  business  of  the  "employer".  (If 
staff  members  of  such  firm  may 


^te  (in  Item  "B")  the  name,  address,  and  nature 
the  "employee"  is  a  firm  [such  as  a  law  f|rm  or  public  relations  firm],  partners  and  salariec 
Join  in  filing  a  Report  as  an  "employee".)  ] 
(il)  "Employer".— To  file  as  an  "employer",  write  "None"  in  answer  to  Item  "B 
(b)  Separate  Reports.  An  agent  or  employee  shonld  not  attempt  to  combine  his  Report  with  the  embloyer 
(i)  Employers  subject  to  the  Act  must  file  siarate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requir^ent 

filed  by  their  agents  or  employees, 
(ii)  Employees  subject  to  the  Act  must  f  ile  s(  sparate  Reports  and  are  not  relieved  of  this  requirement  merely  because  Reports  are 


filed  by  their  employers. 

A.  Organization  or  Individual  Filing: 

1.  State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  business. 


2.  If  this  Report  is  for  an 
ployees  who  will  file  Reports  for 


Note  on  Item  "B".— Reports  by  Agents  or  Emptoyees.  An  employee  is  to  file,  each  quarter,  as 
except  that:  (a)  If  a  particular  undertaking  is  jointly  financed  by  a  group  of  employers,  the  group  is  to 
all  members  of  the  group  are  to  be  named,  and  the  cdntribution  of  each  meml>er  is  to  be  specified;  (b)  if 
one  person  but  payment  therefor  is  made  by  anoth^'.  a  single  Report— naming  l)oth  persons  as 

B.  Employer.— State  name,  address,  and  nature  of  bisiness.  If  there  is  no  employer,  write  "None.' 


Note  on  Item  "C".— (o)  The  expression  "in  connection  with  legislative  Interests,"  as  used  In  this 
attempting,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  Influence  the  passage  or  defeat  of  legislation."  "The  term 
amendments,  nominations,  and  other  matters  pendiiig  or  proposed  in  either  House  of  Congress,  and 
be  the  subject  of  action  by  either  House"— § 302(e).    , 

(b)  Before  undertaking  any  activities  in  connection  with  legislative  interests,  organizations  and 
Act  are  required  to  file  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration). 

(c)  After  beginning  such  activities,  they  must  file  a  "Quarterly"  Report  at  the  end  of  each  calendar 
received  or  expended  anything  of  value  In  connection  with  legislative  interests 


C.  Lbgislative  Interests,  and  Publications  in  connet;tion  therewith 
1.  State  approximately  how  long  legisla- 


tive interests  are  to  continue.  If  receipts 
and  expenditures  in  connection  with 
legislative    Interests    have    terminated, 

□  place  an  "X"  in  the  box  at  the 
left,  so  that  this  Office  will  no 
longer  expect  to  receive  Reports. 


2.  St^e  the  general  legislative  interests  of 
the  person  filing  and  set  forth  the  specific 
legislative  interests  by  reciting:  (a)  Short 
titles  of  statutes  and  bills:  (b)  House  and 
Senate  numbers  of  bills,  where  known;  (c) 
citations  of  statutes,  where  known;  (d) 
whether  for  or  against  such  statutes  and 
bills. 
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2,  paragraphs  D  and  E  of  the 
be  included  in  the  published 


p 

QUARTER 

Ut 

2d 

3d 

4lh 

(Mark   one  square   only)      ] 

s  Report: 

merely  because  Reports  are 


Employer,  list  names  of  agents  or  em- 
thls  Quarter. 


m^y  Reports  as  he  has  employers, 

be  considered  as  one  employer,  but 

the  work  Is  done  in  the  Interest  of 

empl<  yers"— Is  to  be  filed  each  quarter. 


I  eport,  means  "In  connection  with 

legislation'  means  bills,  resolutions. 

includes  any  other  matter  which  may 


individuals  subject  to  the  Lobbying 
quarter  in  which  they  have  either 


3.  In  the  case  of  those  publications  which 
the  persoD  filing  has  caused  to  be  issued  or 
distributed  in  connection  with  legislative  in- 
terests, set  forth:  (a)  Description,  (6)  quanti- 
ty dlstrlbnted;  (c)  date  of  distribution,  (d) 
name  of  printer  or  publisher  (if  publications 
were  paidi  for  by  person  filing)  or  name  of 
donor  (if  ^  publications  were  received  as  a 
gift). 


(Answer  Items  1,  2,  and  3  In  tne  space  below.  Attach  additional  pages  if  more  space  Is  needed) 


4.  If  this  is  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration^  rather  than  a  "Quarterly'.'  Report,  state  below 
anticipated  expenses  will  be;  and  if  for  an  agent  or  Employee,  state  also  what  the  daily,  monthly,  or 


If  this  la  a  "Quarterly"  Report,  disregard  this  iten  i 
combine  a  "Preliminary"  Report  (Registration)  with 


C4"  and  fill  out  item  "D"  and 
a  "Quarterly"  Report.^ 


what  the  nature  and  amount  of 

anhual  rate  of  compensation  is  to  t>e. 

E"  on  the  bacE  of  this  page.  Do  not  attempt  to 


AFFIDAVIT 

[Omitted  in  printing] 
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File  One  Copy  With  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  File  Two  Copies  With  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Note  on  Item  *D."— (a)  In  General  The  term  "contribution"  includes  anything  of  value.  When  an  organization  or  individual  uses 
printed  or  duplicated  matter  in  a  campaign  attempting  to  influence  legislation,  money  received  by  such  organization  or  Individual— for 
such  printed  or  duplicated  matter-is  a  'contribution. "  "The  term  contribution'  Includes  a  gift,  subscription,  loan,  advance  or  deposit  of 
money,  or  anything  of  value,  and  Includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  a  contribu- 
tion—Section 302(a)  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Employer.-(I)  In  GeneraL  Item  "D "  is  designed  for  the  reporting  of  all  receipts  from  which  expendi- 
tures are  made,  or  will  be  made,  in  accordance  with  legislative  interests. 

(ii)  ReceipU  of  Business  Firms  and  Individuals. -A  business  firm  (or  individual)  which  is  subject  to  the  Lobbying  Act  by  reason  of 
expenditures  which  it  makes  in  attempting  to  influence  legislation— but  which  has  no  funds  to  expend  except  those  which  are  available  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  operating  a  business  not  connected  In  any  way  with  the  influencing  of  legUlation-will  have  no  receipts  to  report 
even  though  It  does  have  expenditures  to  report. 

(Ill)  Receipts  of  Multipurpose  Organizations. -Some  organizations  do  not  receive  any  funds  which  are  to  be  expended  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  attempting  to  Influence  legislation.  Such  organizations  make  such  expenditures  out  of  a  general  fund  raised  by  dues 
assessment*,  or  other  contributions.  The  percentage  of  the  general  fund  which  is  used  for  such  expenditures  indicates  the  percentage  of 
dues,  assessments,  or  other  contributions  which  may  be  considered  to  have  been  paid  for  that  purpose.  Therefore  in  reporting  receipts, 
such  organizations  may  specify  what  that  percentage  is.  and  report  their  dues,  assessments,  and  other  contributions  on  that  basis 
However,  each  contributor  of  $500  or  more  Is  to  be  listed,  regardless  of  whether  the  contribution  was  made  solely  for  legislative  purposes' 

(c)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.— (I)  In  GeneraL  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  recelpte  will  come  under  Items 
"D  5"  (received  for  services)  and  "D  12'  (expense  money  and  reimbursements).  In  the  absence  of  a  clear  statement  to  the  contrary  It  will 
be  presumed  that  your  employer  is  to  reimburse  you  for  aU  expenditures  which  you  make  In  connection  with  legislative  intereste 

(II)  Employer  as  Contributor  oftSOO  or  More.— When  your  contribution  from  your  employer  (in  the  form  of  salary  fee  etc  )  amounts 
to  $500  or  more,  it  is  not  necessary  to  report  such  contribution  under  "D  13"  and  "D  14."  since  the  amount  has  already 'been  reported 
under  "D  5."  and  the  name  of  the  "employer"  has  been  given  under  Item  "B"  on  page  1  of  this  report. 

D.  Receipts  (Including  Contributions  and  Loans): 

Fill  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  in  the  space  following  the  number. 

ReceipU  (other  than  loans)  Contributors  of  $600  or  more 

1-  • Dues  and  assessments  (from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter) 

2-  S» Gifts  of  money  or  anything  of  value  13.  Have  there  been  such  contributors? 

3.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter  received  as  a  gift 

4.  $ Receipts  from  sale  of  printed  or  duplicated  matter  Please  answer  "yes"  or  "no": 

5-  • Received  for  services  (e.g..  salary,  fee.  etc.)  14.  In  the  case  of  each  contributor  whose  contribuUons  (Including 

.  .               ^         .       .  .    ^  loans)  during  the  "period"  from  January  1  through  the  last 

«•  ♦ Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  items  "1"  through  "5")  days  of  this  Quarter  total  $500  or  more: 

''•  >••• Received  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year  Attach  hereto  plain  sheets  of  paper,  approximately  the  size  of 

this  page,  tabulate  data  under  under  the  headings  'Amount"  and 

"•  ♦ Total  from  Jan.  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "6"  "Name  and  Address  of  Contributor";  and  Indicate  whether  the  last 

*"*•  *"'"'  day  of  the  period  is  March  31.  June  30.  September  30.  or  Decem- 

„      .     ^  ber  31.  Prepare  such  tabulation  In  accordance  with  the  following 

Loans  Received  example: 
"The  term  'contribution'  includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(a). 

••  > Total  now  owed  to  others  on  account  of  loans  Amount       Name  and  address  of  Contributor 

10.  $ Borrowed  from  others  during  this  Quarter  {"Period"  from  Jan.  1  through. .                              19       ) 

^^-  < Repaid  to  others  during  this  Quarter $1.50(1  tX)    John  Doe,  1621  Blank  Bldg..  New  York.  1*??. 

..   ^                  „                                                                                        —  $1,785.00    The  Roe  Corporation.  2511  Doe  Bldg..  Chicago.  DL 

12-  $ "Expense  money"  and  Reimbursements  received  this         

Quarter  $3,285.00    Total 


Note  on  Item  "E".— (a)  In  General.  "The  term  'expenditure'  includes  a  payment,  distribution,  loan,  advance,  deposit,  or  gift  of  money 
or  anything  of  value,  and  includes  a  contract,  promise,  or  agreement,  whether  or  not  legally  enforceable,  to  make  an  expenditure"— 
Section  302  ( b )  of  the  Lobbying  Act. 

(b)  If  This  Report  Is  for  an  Agent  or  Employee.  In  the  case  of  many  employees,  all  expenditures  will  come  under  telephone  and 
telegraph  (Item  "E  6")  and  travel,  food,  lodging,  and  entertainment  (Item  "E  7"). 

E.  ExPENDmniES  (Including  Loans)  in  connection  with  legislative  Interests: 

PUl  In  every  blank.  If  the  answer  to  any  numbered  item  is  "None."  write  "None"  In  the  spaces  following  the  number. 


Expenditures  (other  than  loans) 

1-  % Public  relations  and  advertising  services 

2-  $ Wages,  salaries,  fees,  commissions  (other  than  item 

"1") 

3-  $ Gifts  or  contributions  made  during  Quarter 

4.  $ Printed  or  duplicated  matter,  including  distribution 

cost 

5.  $ Office  overhead  (rent,  supplies,  utilities,  etc.) 

6.  $ Telephone  and  telegraph 

7.  $ Travel,  food.  l(xlging.  and  entertainment 

8.  $ All  other  expenditures 

••  % Total  for  this  Quarter  (Add  "1"  through  "8") 

10.  $ Expended  during  previous  Quarters  of  calendar  year 

11.  $ Total  from  January  1  through  this  Quarter  (Add  "9" 

and  "10") 


Loans  Made  to  Others 

"The  term  'expenditure'  Includes  a  .  .  .  loan  .  .  ."—Sec.  302(b). 

12.  $ Total  now  owed  to  person  filing 

13.  $ Lent  to  others  during  this  Quarter 

14.  $ Repayment  received  during  this  Quarter 

15.  Recipients  of  Expenditures  of  $10  or  More 

In  the  case  of  expenditures  made  during  this  Quarter  by,  or 
on  behalf  of  the  person  filing:  Attach  plain  sheets  of  paper 
approximately  the  size  of  this  page  and  tabulate  data  as  to 
expenditures  under  the  following  heading:  "Amount."  "Date  or 
Dates."  "Name  and  Address  of  Recipient."  "Purpose."  Prepare 
such  tabulation  in  accordance  with  the  following  example: 


Amount 
$1,750.00 


$2,400.00 


Date  or  Dates— Narne  and  Address  of  Recipient— Purpose 

7-11:       Roe  Printing  Co.,  3214  Blank  Ave.,  St.  Louis. 

Mo.— Printing  and  mailing  circulars  on  the 

"Marshbanks  Bill." 

7-15,  8-15,  9-15:    Britten  &  Blaten,  3127  Gremlin  Bldg.. 

Washington,  D.C.— Public  relations 

service  at  $800.00  per  month. 


$4,150.00    Total 
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A.  A-K  Aasodatfes.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  S90.  Sacramento.  Calif.  9S814. 

B.  CaUfornla  Society  of  Pathologists.  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
M814. 

O.  («)  $6,999.99. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  City  of  South  Lake  Tahoe.  P.O.  Box 
1210.  south  Lake  Tahoe,  CaUf . 

D.  (6)  $9,549.99.    E.  (9)  $12,056.23. 

A.  A-K  AsBOdatea.  Inc.  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Pathologists  Practice  Association,  1225 
Eighth  Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento.  Calif. 
95814. 

D.  (6)  $18,000.    E.  (9)  $3,230.97. 

A.  A-K  Associates.  Inc..  1225  Eighth 
Street.  Suite  590.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Siskiyou  County  Superintendent  of 
SchooU.  609  Gold  Street.  Yreka.  Calif. 
96097. 

D.  (6)  $11,666.67.    E.  (9)  $28. 


Seven  [iOcks  Road.  Suite  214.  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 
E.  (9  $56.28. 

A.  i  merlcan  Association  of  University 
Women,  2401  Virginia  Avenue  NW..  Wash- 
ington, DC.  20037. 

E.  (9)  $244.70. 

A.  A  nerlcan  Dental  Association,  211  East 
Chlcai  0  Avenue,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

D.  (6  I  $31,363.81.    E.  (9)  $31,363.81. 

A.  A  aerlcan  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  M  miclpal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9  $63,534.85. 

A.  A  aerlcan  Feed  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 1701  North  Fort  Myer  Drive.  Arling- 
ton. VI .  22209. 

D.  (6^82.500.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  American  Gas  Association,  1515  Wilson 
Boulewrd.  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 
D.  (6  I  $30,419.    E.  (9)  $30,419. 


Feder  Lton 


A.  Abadie   &   Hudson.   P.O.   Box   2787.       A.  A|aerican  Globe  Lines.  New  York.  N.Y 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821. 

B.  Coastal  Corp..  9  Greenway  Plaza,  Hous 
ton.  Tex.  77046. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $722.20. 


A.  Abadie  &  Hudson.  P.O.  Box  2787. 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  70821. 

B.  Miller  Coal  Systems,  Inc.,  One  Ameri- 
can Place,  Suite  2038,  Baton  Rouge,  La. 
70825.. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $2,703.31. 

A.  Actors  Equity  Association,   165  West 
45th  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10036. 
D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Individual  Annu- 
ity Taxation.  10  Post  Office  Square.  Boston. 
.  02110. 


A.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6»  $18,263.56.    E.  (0)  $4,796.11. 


A.  Advocates  to  Save  Legal  Services.  Inc., 
1625  K  Street  NW.,  Eighth  Floor.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co..  Triad 
Office  Center.  2001  Marcus  Avenue.  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11042. 

D.(6)$260.    E.  (9)$6. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Allen.  Intellectual  Property 
Owners.  Inc.  1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Intellectual  Property  Owners.  Inc.. 
1899  L  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,700.    E.  (9)  $598.46. 

A.  Robert  Alvarez.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  American  Academy  of  Ophthalmology. 
1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite  901.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $300. 

A.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy.  1720  Regal  Row.  Suite  112.  E>allas. 
Tex.  75235. 

D.  (6)  $1,933.02.    E.  (9)  $10,933.31. 

A.  American  Association  of  Foundations 
for  Medical  Care.  U325  Seven  Locks  Road. 
No.  214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 


B. 

460  Seventti 
E.  (9)  $0 


A.    i  merlcan    Hospital    Association.    840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
D.  (0 )  $7,549.44.    E.  (9)  $7,549.44. 

A.  A]  aerlcan  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity A  distance.  Inc..  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant  P  Bza  SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6 )  $24,837.09.    E.  (9)  $24,837.09. 

A.  A  nerlcan  League  of  Anglers.  810  18th 
Street  WW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6 )  $4,870.    E.  (9)  $1,239.85. 

A.  American  Maritime  Association.  17  Bat- 
tery Ilace.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004;  1612  K 
Street>rW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (A  $13,000.    E.  (9)  $12,981.50. 

A.  American  Society  for  Medical  Technol- 
ogy. 1725  DeSales  Street  NW..  Suite  403. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  («  )  $4,675.75.    E.  (9)  $4,966.84. 

A.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. 1 730  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

A.  American  Trucking  Association.  Inc.. 
1616  F  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  «  >  $10,290.06.    E.  (9)  $84,478.41. 

A.  N  mcy  Amidei.  Food  Research  &  Action 
Centei .  1319  F  Street  NW..  No.  500.  Wash- 
ington^  D.C.  20004. 

B.  F6od  Research  &  Action  Center.  1319  F 
Street  NW..  No  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (( )  $189.54. 

A.  Spott  Q.  Anderson.  Burlington  North- 
em  Inc..  600  Marland  Avenue  SW..  Wash- 
ington D.C.  20024. 

B.  Burlington  Northern  Inc..  176  East 
Fifth  Street.  St.  Paul.  Minn.  55101. 

D.  (4)  $1,900.    E.  (9)  1.614.71. 

A.  Carl  F.  Arnold.  1100  Connecticut 
Aveni*  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association.  20 
BroadlStreet.  New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

D.  (I  )  $350. 


A.  American  Association  of  Professional        A.  .Aknold 
Standards     Review     Organizations.     11325     Avenu  e 


&  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


A.  Amoli 
Avenue  N^. 

B. 
1300 

D.  (6)  $6 


Hamlltoi 
I  Borad  vay, 
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of  Apparel  Manufacturers. 
Avenue,  New  Yoik,  N.Y.  10001. 


&  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
>n  Brothers  Oil  St  Gas  Corp.. 
.  Denver.  Colo.  80202. 
iOO.    E.  (9)  $250.74. 


A.  Arnold  4c  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Lone  dtar  Industries,  Inc.,  1  Greenwich 
Plaza.  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

D.  (6)$3(J0.    E.  (9)$279. 

A.  Arnold  it  Porter,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Secuntles   Industry   Association.   400 
L'Enfant  naza.  Suite  312.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9)  $4.90. 

A.  Arnold  <b  Porter.  1200  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Shelter    Insurance    Co.'s.    1817   West 
Broadway.  Columbia.  Mo.  65201. 


A.  Mlltoh 
Wilson  Boillevard, 
22209. 

B.  TRW 
land.  Ohio 

D.  (6)  $1. 


Ashford.  TRW  Inc..   1000 
Suite  2700.  Arlington.  Va. 


[nc.  23555  Euclid  Avenue.  Cleve- 

14117. 

KM). 
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A.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organization.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street. 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 


A.  At-Se$ 
Conn. 
D.  (6)  $1.(1 


Incineration.  Inc..  Greenwich, 


A.  Avon]  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  Nevf  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

E.  (9)  $2'B. 

A.  HopeJM.  Babcock.  National  Audubon 
Society.  fl|45  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  950  Third 
Avenue.  N^w  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (6)  $l.eil.    E.  (9)  $363. 


A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
No.    505.    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Robe^ 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  The  ^eefe  Co.  'for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N)V..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1.^50. 


A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
..   No.    505.    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Robei 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  The  I^efe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi 
als).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robeit  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washir«ton.  D.C. 
20036.         1 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvln  Nederlander 
AssoclatioQ,  Inc.).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  N^..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2j!50. 


A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
..    No.    505.   Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Robei 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Westinghouse). 
1625  Mass|u;husetts  Avenue  NW..  No.  505. 
Washingtoki.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  ( 6 )  $2i50O.    E.  ( 0 )  $290.47. 


A.  Robert  A.  Bacha.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Young  Drug  Prod- 
ucts Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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A.  Carl  E.  Bagge.  National  Coal  Associa- 
tion. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing. Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Baker  &,  Daniels.  1920  N  Street  NW.. 
Suite  600,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rock  Island  Refining  Corp..  P.O.  Box 
68007.  Indianapolis.  Ind.  46268. 

D.  (6)  $800. 

A.  Baker  it  Hostetler,  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics.  1776 
East  17th  Street.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44114. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Balch.  Ther-A-Pedlc  Mid- 
west. Inc..  2350  Fifth  Street.  Rock  Island 
lU.  61201. 

B.  Ther-A-Pedlc  Midwest.  Inc..  2350  Fifth 
Street.  Rock  Island.  111.  61201. 

D.  (6)$390.    E.  (9)$117. 

A.  Albert  L.  Baldock.  1050  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Richardson-Vlcks  Inc..  10  Westport 
Road.  Wilton.  Conn.  06897. 

D.  (6)  $140,000. 

A.  Donald  F.  Bale.  7436  Chummley  Court, 
Falls  Church,  Va.  20043. 
D.  (6)  $9,999.99    E.  (9)  $466.97. 

A.  Bally  Manufacturing  Corp.,  2640  West 
Belmont  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60618. 

A.  Patty  Bankson.  1725  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Board  of  YMCA's.  101  North 
Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $137.50 

A.  Robert  D.  Bannister.  15th  and  M 
Streets  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes.  15th  and  M  StreeU 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $18,173.09.    E.  (9)  $108.59. 

A.  Pamela  H.  Bamett.  100  Maryland 
Avenue  NE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion 
Rights.  Inc..  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr.  Iowa  Railway  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  834.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50304. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association.  P.O.  Box 
834.  Des  Moines.  Iowa  50304. 

E.  (0)  $1,446.43. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Irving  Trust  Co..  One  Wall  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10015. 

D.  (6)  $3,837. 

A.  Barrett  Smith  Schapiro  Simon  &  Arm- 
strong. 26  Broadway,  New  York.  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Hugo  Neu  dc  Sons.  Inc..  380  Madison 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $2,547. 

A.  David  S.  Barrows.  1201  SW.  12th 
Avenue.  Suite  200.  Portland.  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Association  of  Oregon  and  California 
Land  Grant  Counties.  486  Heydon  Road. 
Roseburg.  Oreg.  97470. 


D.  (6)  $1,200.    E.  (9)  $775.42. 

A.  Eileen  Barthelmy,  American  League  of 
Anglers,  810  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  League  of  Anglers,  810  18th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $771.72.    E.  (9)  $86.13. 

A.  Weldon  V.  Barton,  Independent  Bank- 
ers Association  of  America.  1625  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW..  Suite  202  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $119.80. 

A.  Joslah  Beeman.  1625  L  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $13,750.02.    E.  (9)  $880.11. 

A.  Walter  L.  Benning.  1409  Ritchie  Road. 
ContrevUle,  Va.  22202. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22202. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)$11L 

A.  Edwin  M.  Bergsmark.  Three  SeaGate. 
Toledo.  Ohio  43603. 

B.  The  Toledo  Trust  Co..  Three  SeaGate 
Toledo.  Ohio  43603. 

D.  (6)  $37. 

A.  David  Berick.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Karen  S.  Berky.  Sisk.  Foley.  Hultln  St 
Driver.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Suite  507.  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $502.    E.  (9)  $55.61. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  League  for  Exports  and  Secu- 
rity Assistance.  Inc..  Suite  4400,  475  LEn- 
fant  Plaza  SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Robert  A.  Best.  Suite  4400.  475  L'En- 
fant Plaza  SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  Archer  Daniels  Midland  Co..  Decatur. 
111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Robert  B.  Betz.  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Suite  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,109.74.    E.  (9)  $82.69. 

A.  Ralph  A.  Blederman.  Brunswick  Corp.. 
One  Brunswick  Plaza.  Skokie.  111.  60077. 

B.  Brunswick  Corp..  One  Brunswick  Plaza, 
Skokie.  111.  60077. 

E.  (9)  $22,138.20. 

A.  Moe  Blller,  American  Postal  Workers 
Union.  AFL-CIO,  817  14th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Postal  Workers  Union.  AFL- 
CIO.  817  14th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $8,079.88. 

A.  Sarah  M.  BlUock.  American  Hospital 
Association.  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 


B.  American  Hoapital  Association.  840 
North  Lake  Shore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611 

D.  (6)  $39.42.    E.  (9)  $12.33. 

A.  H.  Radford  Bishop.  National  Health 
Care  Financial  Association.  The  Exchange 
Suite  230.  AtlanU.  Oa.  30339. 

B.  National  Health  CJare  Financial  Asso- 
ciation. The  Exchange.  Suite  230.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30339. 

E.  (9)  $3,445. 

A.  Brent  Blackwelder,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington  D  C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.01. 

A.  Neal  B.  Blair.  1875  South  SUte  Street. 
Suite  1400.  Orem.  Utah  84057. 

B.  Free  the  Eagle.  1875  South  SUte 
Street.  Suite  1400.  Orem,  Utah  84057 

D.  (6)  $12,000. 

A.  Smith  Blair,  1533  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees.  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036.. 

D.  (6)  $1,995. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike. Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

D.  (6)  $1,725.    E.  (9)$19. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc..  P.O.  Box  2000. 
Rahway.  N.J.  07065. 

D.  (6)  $1,002.50.    E.  (9)  $22.50. 

A.  Blum  St  Nash.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  408.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  TIME.  Inc..  888  16th  Street.  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $900.    E.  (9)  $9. 

A.  Wayne  Boan,  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers.  1776  F  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $1,200. 

A.  Bonsib,  Inc..  Box  1807.  Washington. 
D.C.  20013. 

A.  Robert  N.  Borens.  Getty  Oil  Co..  1701 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wllshlre  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $537.    E.  (9)  $211.73. 

A.  Ann  L.  Bomsteln,  National  Farmers 
Organization,  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning. Iowa  50841. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.    E.  (9)  $111.06. 

A.  Mary  M.  Bourdette.  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $609.70.    E.(0)  $58.15. 

A.  The  Bowery  Savings  Bank.  110  East 
42d  Street,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

E.  (9)  $486. 

A.  Boyden,  Kennedy  St  Romney.  1000 
Kennecott  Building,  10  East  South  Temple, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  84133, 
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B.  Hopi  Indian  Tribe.  New  Oraibi.  Ariz. 
86039. 
D.  (6)  $288.60.    E.  (9)  $957.60. 

A.  Bracewell  &  Patterson.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Refiners  Associa- 
tion. 1200  18th  Street  NW..  607  Ring  Build- 
ing. Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brabewell  &  Patterson.  1850*  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLC  of  America.  Inc..  1655  Des  Peres 
Road.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63131. 

A.  Margueritte  Bracy.  1625  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  SUte.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees.  AFI^CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,651.28.    E.  (9)  $136.18. 

A.  Dan  J.  Bradley.  733  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Legal  Services  Corp..  733  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $616.80.    E.  (9)  $23.90. 

A.  David  Bradley.  205  Princess  Street. 
Fredericksburg.  Va. 

B.  National  Community  Action  Founda- 
tion. 2101  L  Street  NW..  Suite  906.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20037. 

E.  (fr)  $900. 

A.  Theresa  M.  Brady.  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite 
801.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW..  No.  801.  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $1,977.60. 

A.  Bregman.  AbeU  «t  Kay.  1900  L  Street 
NW.,  No.  610,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. 1634  I  Street  NW..  Eigth  Floor.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

A.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  St 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  815  16th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  Se 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press A  Station  Employees,  Three  Research 
Place.  RockvlUe.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $31,476.85.    E.  (9)  $31,467.85. 

A.  Diane  V.  Brown.  International  Paper 
Co.,  1620  I  Street  NW..  No.  700.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co..  1620  I  Street 
NW..  No.  700.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown.  1127  11th  Street 
NW..  No.  618.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp..  One  Maritime 
Plaza.  San  Francisco.  CaUf..  94105. 

A.  Donald  K.  Brown,  1127  11th  Street. 
Room  618.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp..  P.O.  Box  14000.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $625. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kenslgton,  Md.  20895. 

B.  CENTAR  Associates.  369  Passaic 
Avenue.  Fairfield.  N.J.  07006. 

A.  Howard  C.  Brown,  Jr..  9618  Carriage 
Road.  Kenslgton.  Md.  20895. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Science  In- 
dustries. Inc..  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Bro^nstein.  Zeldman  it  Schamer.  1025 
Connectkut  Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20036.     I 

B.  Intfmational  Foodservice  Manufactur- 
ers Association.  875  North  Michigan 
Avenue,  Chicago,  IL.  60611. 

A.  Brobmstein.  Zeldman  St  Schamer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Meirill  Lynch.  Hubbard  Inc..  1  Liberty 
Plaza.  N^w  York.  N.Y.  10080 

A.  Broltvnstein.  Zeldman  St  Schamer,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Milltifamily  Finance  Action  Council. 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  711. 
Washin^on.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Brckvnsteln,  Zeldman  St  Schamer,  1025 
Connecqcut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ne^  York  City  Housing  Development 
Corp..  "m  Maiden  Lane.  Eigth  Floor.  New 
York.  nJy.  10038. 

A.  Brdwnstein.  Zeldman  St  Schamer.  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  New  York  State  Mortgage  Loan  Enforc- 
ment  St  Administration  Corp..  11  West  42d 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $10,055.50. 

A.  Brunswick  Corp.,  1  Brunswick  Plaza. 
Skokie,  ILL.  60077. 

B.  Bumswick  Corp.,  1  Brunswick  Plaza. 
Skokie,  111.  60077. 

E.  (9)  $22,138.20. 


B 
neers, 
D.C.  204}36 

D.  (6) 


A.  Join  J.  Brown.  1125  17th  Street  NW., 
Washin  ton,  D.C.  20036. 

Int  >mational  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 


(7.500.    E.  (0)$579. 


A.  Ra  ph  Brown.  MOA  AIOA  St  Subs.  Inc. 
c/o  701|South  22.  Room  107.  Omaha.  Nebr. 
68102. 

B.  MpA  AIOA  St  Subs.  Inc.  c/o  701  South 
22.  Rooii  107.  Omaha.  Nebr.  68102. 

D.  (6)tt2.    E.  (0)$10. 

A.  Briwn  St  Roady.  1333  New  Hampshire 
AvenuelNW..  Room  1070.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.    ' 

B.  DBtrict  of  Columbia  Department  of 
Transpfrtation.  415  12th  Street  NW..  Room 
519.  Wi^hlngton.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  <6)|$1.117.13.    E.  (9)  $217.13. 

A.  Brpwn  St  Roady.  1333  New  Hampshire 
AvenuelNW..  Room  1070.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Kansas  City  Southern  Railway  Co.,  301 
West  llth  Street.  Kansas  aty.  Mo.  64105. 

D.  (6)  $4,424.    E.  (9)  $281.27. 


Br>wn 


A. 
Avenue 
20036 

B. 
West 

E.  (9>i$490. 


St  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
NW..  Room  1070.  Washington.  D.C. 


LAuisville  Si  Nashville  Railroad. 
Bf^oadway.  Louisville.  Ky.  40203. 
85. 
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D.  (6)  $4.50  ).    E.  (9)  $8.10. 

A.  Garry  3ryant.  Migrant  Legal  Action 
Program.  In< ..  806  15th  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  S0005. 

B.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc., 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $838i34.    E.  (9)  $171.61. 


A.  David 
Avenue  NW 
20036. 

B.  The  Hekrst 
New  York.  N  Y. 


A.    Bunn.    1211    Connecticut 
Room  406.  Washington,  D.C. 


Corp..  959  Eighth  Avenue. 
10019. 


A.    Bunn.    1211    Connecticut 
Room  406.  Washington.  D.C. 


A.  David 
Avenue  NW 
20036. 

B.  Magazine  Publishers  Association,  575 
Lexington  Atenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  David  k.  Bunn.  Parcel  Shippers  Asso- 
ciation. 12ia  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.. 
WashingtonlD.C.  20036. 

B.  Parcel  Shippers  Association,  1211  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036.  I 

A.  Christine  Caplto  Burch.  1625  L  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County, 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,0^3.22.    E.  (9)  $303.81. 

A.  David  G.  Bumey.  United  States  Tuna 
Foundation,  Suite  208,  2040  Harbor  Island 
Drive,  San  Olego,  Calif.  92101. 

B.  United  States  Tuna  Foundation.  2040 
Harbor  Islatd  Drive.  Suite  208.  San  Diego. 
CaUf.  92101., 

D.  (6)$6.0M.    E.  (9)  $3,000. 

A.  B.  Kent  Burton.  American  Trucking 
Associations  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.cJ20036. 

B.  Ameridan  Trucking  Association.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,000.    E.  (9)  $275.64. 
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A.  Bipwn  St  Roady,  1333  New  Hampshire 
Avenuet  NW..  Room  1070,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Western  Railroad  Association.  222 
South  Hiverside  Plaza.  Suite  1200.  Chicago. 
111.  606*6. 

A.  Bipwn.  Todd  St  Heybum.  1600  Citizens 
Plaza.  Louisville,  Ky.  40202. 

B.  ^own  St  Williamson  Tobacco  Corp.. 
1600  Wfest  Hill  Street.  Louisville.  Ky.  40232. 


A.  Nichol^  J.  Bush.  Mid-Continent  Oil  St 
Gas  Association,  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Ccntinent  Oil  St  Gas  Association, 
711  Adams  Office  Building,  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $1.5  K).    E.  (9)  $552.57. 

A.  Lex  J.  ]  lyers.  1750  K  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C  J  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..IWashington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $304. 

A.  Harry  P.  Cain.  American  Health  Plan- 
ning Association.  1601  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  TOO.  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  American  Health  Planning  Association, 
1601  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  700. 
Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  (6)  $2,7  B1.68.    E.  (9)  $574.30. 

A.  Cain  S;  Smith.  402  Scarbrough  Build- 
ing. Austin.fTex.  78701. 

B.  Judicial  Section.  State  Bar  of  Texas, 
1414  Colorado.  Austin.  Tex.  78701. 

E.  (9)  $21$.42. 

A.  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta, 
Ga.  30342. 

E.  (9)  $1,436. 

A.  CampJ  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C  ..  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washingtoi  i.  D.C.  20037. 
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B.  Chemical  Manufacturers  Association. 
2501  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Consolidation  Coal  Co..  1025  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  1000.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  MobU  OU  Corp.,  150  East  42d  Street. 
30th  Floor,  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $825. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  275 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Occidental  Petroleum  Corp..  10889  Wll- 
shire  Boulevard.  Suite  1500.  Los  Angeles. 
Calif. 

A.  Camp,  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St 
Hunter,  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  PPG  Industries,  Inc.,  One  Gateway 
Center.  Pittsburgh.  Pa.  15222. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche,  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275. 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Thornton.  Parish  St  Oauntt.  P.O.  Box 
196.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36195. 

D.  (6)  $600. 

A.  Camp.  Carmouche.  Palmer,  Barsh  St 
Hunter.  P.C.  2550  M  Street  NW..  Suite  275 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  n.S.  Lrague  of  Savings  Association.  Ill 
East  Wacker  Drive.  Chicago.  111.,  60610. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Campaign  for  Community-Based  Eco- 
nomic Development,  734  15th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $11,600.    E.  (9)  $12,563.84. 

A.  Capital  Counselors,  Inc..  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Perpetual  American  Federal  Savings  St 
Umxi  Association.  1111  E  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $22,500.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  llth  Street. 
No.  950.  Sacramento,  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Crowley  Advocates.  No.  1  Market  Plaza. 
San  Frandaco.  Calif.  94105. 

E.  (9)  $60.15. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  llth  Street. 
No.  950.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Distilled  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1300  Pennsylvania  BuUdtog,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

A.  Capitol  Advocates.  1127  llth  Street. 
No.  950.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95814. 

B.  Summa  Corp..  P.O.  Box  14000.  Las 
Vegas,  Nev. 

D.  (6)  $11,661.34. 

A.  Ross  Capon,  NaUonal  Association  of 
Railroad  Passengers,  417  New  Jersey 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers. 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $7,749.95. 

A.  DenJse  A.  Cardman.  Governmental  Re- 
lations Office.  American  Bar  Association. 
1800  M  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Bar  Association.  1155  East 
60th  Street.  Chicago.  HI.  60637. 
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D.  (6)  $400.    E.  (9)  $50. 

A.  David  Carley.  National  Association  of 
Public  Television  SUtions.  955  L'Enfant 
Plaza  SW..  Suite  7200.  Washington.  D.C 
20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  Public  Televi- 
sion Stations.  955  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW  Suite 
7200.  Washington,  D.C.  20024 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $200. 

A.  Peter  Carlson.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D  C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,750.01. 

A.  John  S.  Casey,  P.O.  Box  266,  Heflln, 
Ala.  36264. 

B.  Alabama  RaUroad  Association,  PO 
Box  21.  Montgomery.  Ala.  36101. 

A.  Casey,  Lane  St  Mlttendorf,  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  810,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  GHK  Cos..  6441  Northwest  Grand 
Boulevard.  Oklahoma  City.  Okla.  73116 

D.  (6)  $22,325.28.    E.  (0)  $1,321.86. 

A.  Casey.  Lane  St  Mlttendorf.  815  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Suite  810.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Independent  Producers  Group.  220 
West  Douglas  Street.  Wichita.  Kans.  67202 

D.  (6)  $6,089.87.    E.  (9)  $30.95. 

A.  Cayman  Turtle  Farm.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box 
645.  Grand  Cayman  Island.  Cayman  Islands. 
British  West  Indies. 

A.  Center  for  Law  St  Education.  Inc..  6 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge.  Mass.  02138. 

A.  William  U.  Chandler.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  WUllam  C  Chapman,  1660  L  Street 
NW..  Suite  805,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  General  Motors  Corp.,  3044  West 
Grand  Boulevard,  Detroit.  Mich.  48202. 

D.  (6)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,393.23. 

A.  Hal  M.  Christensen.  1101  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Dental  AssociaUon.  1101  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  Susan  R.  Clark.  American  Express  Co.. 
1700  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  1700  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

A.  Coalition  for  Full  Nuclear  AccounUbil- 
Ity.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $8,391.    E.  (9)  $8,391. 

A.  David  Cohen.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,000. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz,  1775  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Contract  Staffing  of  America.  Inc., 
17601  East  17th  Street,  Tustln,  Calif.  92680 

D.  (6)  $306.24. 
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A.  Cohen  St  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Estate  of  Sylvia  Buring.  1837  Harbor 
Avenue.  Memphis,  Tenn.  38113 

D.  (6)  $14,826.    E.  (9)  $267.13. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C  20006. 

B.  Northwest  Energy  Co..  315  East  200 
South.  Salt  Lake  City.  Utah  84111 

D.  (6)  $173.75.    E.  (9)  $306.84. 

A.  Cohen  St  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C  20006. 

B.  Stichting  Philips  Pensioenfonds  A  and 
B,  Tnmistraal  62,  Eindhoven.  The  Nether- 
lands. 

E.  (9)  $81.10. 

A.  Geri  Colombaro.  National  Association 
of    Manufacturers,    1776    F    Street    NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20006 

B.  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
1776  F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006! 

A.  Commercial  Union  Insurance  Cos..  I 
Beacon  Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

E.  (9)  $186.67. 

A.  Committee  for  Do-It- Yourself  House- 
hold Moving.  1100  17th  Street  NW..  Suite 
1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Committee  for  806.30  and  807.  Inc 
1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  800.  Arling- 
ton. Va  22209. 

D.  (6)  $26,069.92.    E.  (9)  $17,153.16. 

A.  Committee  for  Effective  Tax  Incen- 
tives. 1  Farragut  Square.  Eighth  Floor. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Committee  for  Proposition  Thirty.  P.O. 
Box  015,  Hartselle.  Ala.  35640. 

E.  (9)  $164. 

A.  Community  Service  Society.  105  East 
22d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010 
E.  (9)  $1,412.53. 

A.  Stephen  R.  Conafay.  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  236  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,382.36. 

A.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,527.94. 

A.  Robert  J.  Conner,  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $500.    E.  (9)  $1,717.96. 

A.  Gerald  R.  Connor,  6500  Wisconsin 
Avenue,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  20815. 

B.  Volunteer  Trustees  of  Not-for-ProfIt 
Hospitals,  2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $1,172.74. 

A.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York. 
Inc..  4  Irving  Place,  New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

E.  (9)  $512.50. 

A.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park.  Fla.  32790. 
E.  (9)  $104,436.21. 


A.  Cohen  St  Uretz.  1775  K  Street  NW..  A.  Cook,  PurceU,  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006.  Chfd,    1015   18th  Street  NW..  Suite   1100 

B.  CSL  Industries.  1  Century  Plaza.  2029  Washington,  D.C.  20036 
Cwitury    Park    East.    Los    Angeles.    Calif.  B.    American    Motorcyclist    Association, 
"'''''"•  P.O.  Box  141,  WestervlUe.  Ohio  43081. 
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D.  (6)  $733.83. 


A.  Cook,  Purcell,  Hansen  A  Henderson, 
Cht'd.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  BJk.T.  Industries.  Ltd..  P.O.  Box  345- 
Windsor  House,  SO  Victoria  St.,  London 
SWIH  ONL  England. 

D.  (6)  $19,375.    E.  (9)  $134.95. 

A.  Cook.  PurceU,  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Ouam  Airport  Authority.  P.O.  Box 
8770.  Tamuning.  Ouam  96911. 

D.  (6)  $14,475. 

A.  Cook.  PurceU.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Cht'd.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Suite  1100. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Harley-Davldson  Motor  Co..  Inc..  P.O. 
Box  653.  MUwaukee.  Wis.  53301. 

D.  (6)  $3,364.83. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  &  Henderson. 
Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Piedmont  Airlines,  Smith  Reynolds  Air- 
port. Winston-Salem.  N.C.  27102. 

D.  (6)  $3,374.59.    E.  (9)  $47.30. 

A.  Cook.  PurceU.  Hansen  St  Henderson. 
Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Port  Authority  of  Ouam.  P.O.  Box 
1445,  Anna,  Ouam  96910. 

D.  (6)  $9,230.80. 

A.  Cook,  PurceU.  Hansen  Sc  Henderson. 
Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  Republic  Airlines.  Inc..  7500  Airline 
Drive.  Minneapolis.  Minn.  55450. 

D.  (6)  $3,374.58.    E.  (9)  $47.30. 

A.  Cook,  Purcell.  Hansen  St  Henderson, 
Suite  1100.  1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30036. 

B.  USAir.  Inc.,  National  Airport.  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30001. 

D.  (6)  $3,541.26.    E.  (9)  $47.30. 

A.  Edward  M.  Cooney.  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center.  1319  F  Street  NW..  Suite  500. 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  1319 
F  Street  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington,  D.C. 
30004. 

D.  <6)  $3,659.33. 

A.  Cooperative  League  of  the  U.S.A.,  1838 
L  Street  NW.,  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,766.    E.  (9)  $33,823.83. 

A.  Patrick  H.  Corcoran,  Association  of  OU 
Pipe  Lines.  1735  K  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  30006. 

B.  Association  of  OU  Pipe  Lines.  1725  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  30006. 

A.  WUliam  R.  Corson,  1707  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Penthouse  International  Ltd..  1707  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $7,450. 

A.  PhUip  S.  Corwin.  Independent  Bankers 
Association  of  America,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre.  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $10,750.    E.  (9)  $525.49. 

A.  Tom  Cosgrove.  530  Seventh  Street  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30003. 


B.  National  Clean  Air  Coalition.  530  Sev- 
enth St  -eet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 
D.  (6)  $3,668.10.    E.  (9)  $186.67. 


A.  Co^cU  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass.  02108 
E.  (9))|14.112.99. 

A.   CiuncU  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes, 
1140  Oinnecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  31,0. 
Washin  iton.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $920. 


D. (6) $250 


A.  Cdirington  As  Burling.  1210  Pennsylva- 
nia Av<  nue  NW..  P.O.  Box  7566.  Washing- 
ton. D.( :.  20044. 

B.  Inl  emational  Business  Machines  Corp.. 
Armonl .  N.Y.  10504. 

D.  (6)|$5.000. 

A.  Eiic  Cox.  World  Federalist  Political 
Education  Committee.  1011  Arlington.  Bou- 
levard. Arlington,  Va.  22209. 

B.  World  Federalist  Political  Education 
Committee.  600  Valley  Road.  N.J.  07470. 

D.  (6)  $802.50. 


MCI 


B. 
Street 
D.  (OH 


A.  K^eth  A.  Cox.  1133  19th  Street  NW.. 
Washiifrton.  D.C.  20036. 

Communications  Corp..  1133  19th 
|rw..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
$3,486.14.    E.  (9)  $6.60. 


A.  Ci  uner.  Hoffman  &  Haber.  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Canaveral  Port  Authority,  P.O.  Box 
267,  Ca  >e  Canaveral,  Fla.  32930. 

D.  $3i  .000.    E.  (9)  $156.35. 


A. 
19th 
20036. 

B. 

D.  (6| 


Ciuner, 


Cily 


Street 


Hoffman  it  Haber.  P.C.  1330 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 


of  Mianai.  Miami,  Fla. 
$8,000.    E.  (9)  $218.80. 
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B.  Hoffnjan.  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims  St 
Sawicki.  21S  East  Central  Boulevard.  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  4c  De- 
velopment Corp..  1414  Collins  Avenue,  Lake- 
land. Fla.  33|B01). 


A.  WiUiaih  C.  Cramer.  1330  19th  Street 
NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW.,  No.  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036  (for  Qobbs  Construction  St  Develop- 
ment Co..  inc..  3711  North  Highway  231, 
Panama  Citir.  Fla.  32401). 

A.  Richafd  E.  Cristol.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  57ft5  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
Suite  500-Di  AtlanU,  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  R<  bert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwo^y  Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30342. 

D.  (6)  $10! 


A.  Critical 
sylvania 
20003. 


A.  Ci  uner.  Hoffman  St  Haber.  P.C.  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  No.  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Dade  County.  Miami.  Fla. 
D.  (6:  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $50.28. 

A.  Ci  uner.  Hoffman  St  Haber.  P.C,  1320 
19th  afreet  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  20  )36. 

B.  E  offman.  Hendry.  Stoner.  Sims  St 
Sawicki,  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Orlan- 
do, Fla.  32801  (for  Global  Exploration  St  De- 
velopment Corp.,  1414  CoUins  Avenue.  Lake- 
land. Fla.  33801). 

A.  ciamer.  Hoffman  St  Haber.  P.C.  1330 
19th  a.reet  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  2(i)36. 

B.  Hbbbs  Construction  St  Development 
Co..  Inc.,  3711  North  Highway  231.  Panama 
aty.  Fla.  32401. 

D.  (6i  $20,000. 

A.  WiUiam  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  suite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ctamer.  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
19th  Street  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
D.C.  2  1036  (for  Canaveral  Port  Authority. 
P.O.  B  IX  267.  Cape  Canaveral.  Fla.  32920). 

A.  William  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  Skiite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C  amer,  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C.  1320 
19th  itreet  NW..  Suite  200.  Washington. 
DC.  34036  (for  City  of  Miami.  Miami.  Fla.). 

A.  A^iUiam  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  8  uite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  C  amer.  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C,  1320 
19th  9treet  NW..  Suite  200,  Washington, 
D.C.  2#036  (for  Dade  County.  Miami.  Fla.). 

A.  ^Uliam  C  Cramer.  1320  19th  Street 
NW..  £)uite  200.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 


Mass  Energy  Project,  215  Penn- 
Atrenue    SE.    Washington.    D.C. 


A.  Charles  T.  Cudlip.  1100  Connecticut 
Avenue  NWt,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Chrysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive.  Highland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)  $2.(100.    E.  (9)  $168.45. 

A.  Barry  cuUen.  International  Paper  Co.. 
1620  I  Street  NW..  Suite  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.  j 

B.  International  Paper  Co.  1620  I  Street, 
NW..  Suite  700,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $50j 

A.  Gary  L.  Curran.  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washington.  D.C  20002. 

B.  Ameritan  Life  Lobby.  Inc..  6  Library 
Court  SE..  ^  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4.(  00. 

A.  Gary  IL.  Curran.  328  F  Street  NE.. 
Washingtoil.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  The  Conservative  Caucus.  450  Maple 
Avenue  E..  Vieima  Va.  22180. 

D.  (6)  $6.(100. 

A.  Curtis;  MaUet-Prevost.  Colt  St  Mosle. 
1735  I  Stre|et  NW..  Suite  715.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Air  Tnmsport  Association  of  America. 
1709  New  iTork  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

A.  Jay  B.  Cutler.  American  Psychiatric  As- 
sociation. 1333  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  SiUte  670.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Psychiatric  Association.  1700 
18th  StreetlNW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

D.  ( 6 )  $4,103.50.    E.  ( 9 )  $669. 16. 

A.  LesUe  Dach.  National  Audubon  Society. 
645  Pennsjnvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20003.! 

B.  National  Audubon  Society.  645  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,t37.    E.  (9)  $2,427. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  St  Palmeter.  P.C. 
1819  H.  Stteet  NW..  No.  340.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006.1 

B.  Amercan  Association  of  Exporters  St 
Importers, Til  West  42d  Street.  New  York. 
N.Y.  10036J 

D.  (6)  $2.U0.    E.  (9)  $661.38. 

A.  Daniels.  Houlihan  St  PtOmeter.  1819  H 
Street  NW.;  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Korean  Traders  Association.  10-1.  3- 
KA  Hoeh^un-Dong.  Chung  Ku.  Seoul. 
Korea. 
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A.  Michael  P.  Daniels.  Daniels.  HouUhan 
St  Palmeter.  P.C.  1819  H  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Exporters  Se 
Importers,  11  West  42d  Street,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10036. 

A.  Richard  C  Darling,  J.  C  Penney  Co.. 
Inc..  1156  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  C  Penney  Co.,  Inc..  1301  Avenue  of 
the  Americas.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  John  C.  Datt.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30034. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  III.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,688. 

A.  Larry  C  Davenport,  Calorie  Control 
Coimcil,  5775  Peachtree-Dunwocxly  Road. 
Suite  SOO-D.  Atlanta.  Oa.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dtmwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30342  (for  Calorie  Control  Council,  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  600-D.  At- 
lanta. Oa.  30342).  j 

D.  (6)  $105.  I 

A.  John  L.  Davidson.  Jr..  the  St.  Louis 
MercantUe  Library  Association.  510  Locust 
Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
ciation. 510  Locust  Street.  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63101. 

A.  Cheryl  C  Davis.  David  Vienna  St  Asso- 
ciates. 510  C  Street  NE..  Suite  100.  Washing- 
ton. D.C  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South,  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

A.  Christopher  L.  Davis.  1920  N  Street 
NW..  Suite  650.  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Erie  County  Industrial  Development 
Agency.  170  Franklin  Street.  Buffalo.  N.Y. 
14202. 

D.  (6)  $6,305.98.    E.  (9)  $296.97. 

A.  Dealer  Bank  Association.  1800  K  Street 
NW..  Suite  1014.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $12,479.66.    E.  (9)  $12,479.66. 

A.  Michael  J.  DeLoose.  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

D.  (6)  $935. 

A.  Catherine  B.  deSibour,  1700  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  No.  730,  Washington.  D.C. 
30006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc..  335  East  43d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.(6)$300.    E.  (9)  $180.44. 

A.  Patrick  Di  Chiro.  2301  Jefferson  Davis 
Highway.  No.  508.  ArUngton.  Va.  22303. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute.  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway.  Suite  511.  Arling- 
ton. VA.  33303. 

A.  H.  A.  Doersam.  517  PoweU  Drive.  An- 
napolis. Md.  31401. 

B.  Household  International.  2700  Sanders 
Road.  Prospect  Heights,  m.  60070. 

D.  (6)  $2,200.    E.  (9)  $1,546.83. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty.  Oroup  Health  Asso- 
ciation of  America.  Inc..  624  Ninth  Street 
NW..  7th  Floor,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Oroup  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc..  624  9th  Street  NW.,  Seventh  floor, 
Washington.  D.C  30001. 


E.  (9)  $987.50. 

A.  Robin  C  Dole.  1000  16th  Street  NW.. 
Suite  704.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Centtiry  21  Real  Estate  Corp..  18872 
MacArthur  Boulevard.  Irvine.  Calif.  92715. 

D.  (6)  $435. 

A.  Domestic  Petroleum  CouncU.  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Suite  406.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Charlene  Dougherty.  National  Audu- 
twn  Society.  645  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500.    E.  (9)  $3,035. 

A.  Dow.  Lohnes  St  Albertson.  1225  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Central  California  Eduational  Televi- 
sion, et  al. 

D.  (6)  $10,164.    E.  (9)  $13.46. 

A.  John  C  Doyle,  Jr.,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Peimsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Jerome  L.  Dreyer.  1300  North  17th 
Street.  Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Services 
Organizations.  Inc..  1300  North  17th  Street, 
Suite  300.  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

A.  Earl  C  Dudley.  Jr..  Nussbaum.  Owen  St 
Webster.  1800  M  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  Plaintifrs  Anti-Trust  Liaison  Society. 
1776  K  Street  NW..  Suite  708.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $15,811.    E.  (9)  $71.61. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  WiUiam- 
son.  Wyatt.  Moore  St  Rolierts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C  20007. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 1025  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C  30036. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Rolierts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW..  Suite  303.  Washington.  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  Helicopter  Loggers  Association.  P.O. 
Box  306.  WUsonvlUe.  Oreg.  97070. 

D.  (6)  $1,438.50.    E.  (9)  $1,106.46. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan.  Schwabe.  William- 
son. Wyatt.  Moore  St  Roberts.  1000  Potomac 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  litchstreet  Co..  32  Cherry  Lawn  Lane. 
Northport.  Long  Island  N.Y.  11768. 

A.  Louise  C  Dunlap.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $1,250.01. 

A.  Michael  V.  Durando.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge.  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $3,875.    E.  (9)$92. 

A.  Jean  Duming.  The  WUdemess  Society. 
4th  and  PUce  BuUdlng.  Room  622.  1424 
Fourth  Avenue.  Seattle.  Wash.  98101. 

B.  The  WUdemess  Society.  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $590.85.    E.  (9)  $153.70. 

A.  Jack  Eckerd  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  4689. 
Clearwater.  Fla.  33518. 


E.  (9)  $657. 


A.  Stephen  R.  Ef froa.  3977  Chain  Bridge 
Road.  Fairfax.  Va.  23030. 

B.  Community  Antenna  Television  Asso- 
ciation, Inc..  Suite  106.  4209  Northwest  23d 
Street.  Oklahoma  aty.  Okla.  73107. 

D.  (6)  $6,062.49.    E.  (9)  $700. 

A.  Timothy  L.  Elder.  1850  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  935.  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  CatepUlar  Tractor  Co..  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria.  Dl.  61639. 

D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $1,369.34. 

A.  Keith  H.  Ellis.  Conference  of  State 
Bank  Supervisors.  1015  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,135.    E.  (9)  $168.57. 

A.  Perry  R.  Ellsworth.  National  CouncU  of 
Agricultural  Employees.  435  Southern 
BuUding.  1425  H  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  CouncU  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  BuUding.  1425  H 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.  E.  (9)  $24. 

A.  Earl  Eteeruwa.  c/o  Earl  Emeruwa  St 
Associates,  1614  Newton  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20010. 

A.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $83,288.73.    E.  (9)  $75,308.81. 

A.  Vickie  L.  Erickson.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Jerry  N.  Ervin.  Quintana  Refinery  Co., 
P.O.  Box  3331,  Houston,  Tex.  77001. 

B.  Quintana  Refinery  Co.,  P.O.  Box  3331. 
Houston.  Tex.  77001. 

A.  John  T.  Estes.  Allied  Corp..  1150  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  No.  700.  Washington. 
D.C.  30036. 

B.  AlUed  Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
town.  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)$350.    E.  (9)$3S. 

A.  William  J.  Evans.  Suite  901.  1660  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Pan  American  World  Airways,  Inc.. 
Suite  901.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)$215.    E.  (9)  $96.78. 

A.  Fawn  K.  Evenson.  1611  North  Kent 
Street,  Suite  900,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Footwear  Industries  of  America,  Inc., 
1611  North  Kent  Street.  Suite  900.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)$435.    E.  (9)$37. 

A.  J.  Ballard  Everett.  National  Restaurant 
Association.  311  First  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. DC.  20001. 

B.  National  Restaurant  Association.  311 
First  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

A.  FaUbrook  PubUc  UtUity  DUtrict.  Suite 
705.  1101  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  C  Farber.  Suite  516.  4600  Duke 
Street,  Alexandria.  Va.  22304. 

B.  TOSCO  Corp..  2000  L  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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D.  <6)  $5,400.    E.  (9)  $68.86. 


CONG 


mess: 


A.  John  W.  Farquhar.  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Wasblngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Dagmar  T.  Farr.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
StreeCNW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Jeffrey  L.  Farrow.  515  Madison  Avenue, 
Suite  1600.  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  Usboa  Associates.  Inc..  515  Madison 
Avenue.  Suite  1600.  New  Yorli.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.(6)$67S.    E.  (9)  $415.85. 

A.  Marcus  O.  Faust,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kennecott  Corp..  1111  19th  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  Federal  Express  Corp..  P.O.  Box  727. 
Legal  Department.  Memphis.  Tenn.  38194. 

E.  (9)  $26,706.02. 

A.  Federation  of  American  Scientists.  307 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

E.  (9)  $1,453.69. 

A.  George  L.  Femham.  NORML.  530 
Eighth  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  National  Organization  for  the  Reform 
of  Marijuana  Laws  (NORML).  530  Eighth 
Street  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

A.  C.  H.  Fields.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $5,290.    E.(9)$107. 

A.  Fifth  Pro-Ufe  Congressional  District 
Action  Committee,  c/o  John  Kelley,  1120 
Michigan  Boulevard.  Dunedln.  Fla.  33528. 

E.  (9)  $50.45. 

A.  Pinley.  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
berg  A  Casey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  10th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Committee  for  Humane  Legislation. 
Inc.  11  West  60th  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10023. 

D.  (6)  $420. 

A.  Ffnley.  Kumble.  Wagner.  Heine.  Under- 
berg  A  Casey.  1120  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Population  Crisis  Committee.  1120  19th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,320. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald,  Fitzgerald  Associ- 
ates, Inc.,  206  Klnr  Street,  Alexandria,  Va. 
23314. 

B.  Goodyear  Aerospace,  1210  Massillon 
Road.  Akron,  Ohio  44315. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  David  M.  Fitzgerald.  Fitzgerald  Associ- 
ates. Inc.  206  King  Street.  Alexandria.  Va. 
32314. 

B.  Litton  Data  Systems.  P.O.  Box  7601. 
Van  Nuys,  Calif.  91409. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  James  H.  Fitzpatrick.  15  Computer 
Drive  West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12205. 

B.  Hospital  AssoclaUon  of  N.Y.S..  15  Com- 
puter Drive  West.  Albany.  N.Y.  12205. 

D.  (6)  $313. 

A.  John  J.  Flynn.  1125  17th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
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I  [itemational  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
1125  17th  Street  NW..  Washington. 

:0036. 
)  $5,500.    E.(9)$288. 


Foley.  Tosco  Corp..  2501  M 
Suite   380.   Washington,   D.C. 


A.  John  P. 
Street   NW., 
20037; 

B.  tosco  Corp.,  10100  SanU  Monica  Bou- 
levard. Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $2,699.50.    E.  (9)  $115.95. 

A.  tood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (i)  $4,750. 

A.  flood  Research  and  Action  Center.  1319 
P  Stitet  NW..  No.  500.  Washington.  D.C. 
20004 

D.  (f )  $8,220.60.    E.  (9)  $9,498.02. 

A.  Jack  T.  Ford.  Heron.  Haggart.  Ford. 
Buret;  ette  it.  Ruckert,  1200  New  Hampshire 
Aveni  e  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ^Ubrook  Public  UtiUty  DUtriCt. 

A.  pavid  H.  Poster,  1025  Connecticut 
Avem  e  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Ifatural  Gas  Supply  Association.  1025 
Avenue  NW..  No.  402,  Washing- 

20036. 
)  $5,350.    E.  (9)  $1,123.29. 


Conn<  cticut 


ton, 
D.< 


EC 


20036 

B.  AjUied 
town, 

D.  ( 


A 
NW.. 

B 
Street 
20006 


A  Ibert  A.  Fox.  Allied  Corp,  U50  Con- 
necticfit   Avenue    NW..    Washington.    D.C. 


Corp..  P.O.  Box  3000-R.  Morris- 
» J.  07960. 
)$275.    E.(9)$35. 


E-ic 


R.  Fox.  1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
%iployee  Relocation  Council.  1627  K 
NW..   Suite   600.   Washington.   D.C. 


Eonald  Praher,  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washl  igton,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  H  uidgun  Control,  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  y  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (4)  $4,730.70.    E.  (9)  $120. 


A.  Francis  Associates.  Ltd..  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003.' 

B.  National  Education  Association.  1201 
16th  areet  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (^$9,000.    E.  (9)  $4,800. 

A.  P^ancis  Associates,  Ltd..  316  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE.,  Suite  200,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

B.  ^uthem  California  Edison  Co.,  1111 
19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  303,  Washington, 
D.C,  nclflc  Gas  &  Electric  Co.,  1050  17th 
Street  NW.,  No.  1180,  Washington,  D.C. 

D,  (flP  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,710. 

A.  I  >slle  C.  Francis,  Francis  Associates, 
Ltd.,  !  16  Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Suite 
200.  W  ishington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  a  >uthem  California  Edison  Co..  1111 
19th  S  ;reet  NW..  No.  303,  Washington,  D.C. 
Pacific  Gas  <b  Electric  Co..  1050  17th  Street 
NW.,  I  o.  1180.  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  (6  •  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $1,710. 

A.  C  tiarles  L.  Frazier.  National  Farmers 
Organ  zatlon.  475  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW..  No. 
2250,  \  rashington,  D.C. 

B.  K  atlonal  Farmers  Organization,  Cor- 
ning, I  >wa  50841. 

D.  (6  •  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $3,624.04. 

A.    Free    the    Eagle.    1875    South    State 
Street.  Suite  1400.  Orem.  Utah  84057. 
D.  (6)  $218,119.28.    E.  (9)  $73,984.91. 

A.  nriends  of  the  Earth.  530  Seventh 
Street  BE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003-2797. 


D.  (6)  $3|B.184.    E.  (9)  $50,027.29. 

A.  Davi<l  E.  Franasiak.  1615  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
SUtes.  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C  20063. 

D.  (6)  $ll332.40.    E.  (9)  $206.32. 

A.  Frase^/ Associates.  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Association  of  American  Physicians  & 
Surgeons.  Inc..  8991  Costwold  Drive.  Burke. 
Va.  22015. 1 

D.  (6)  $4l00O.    E.  (9)  $3,818.38. 

A.  Robek  D.  Fritz,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airlihe  &  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  kxpress  it,  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Stre«^  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brot|terhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press it  Station  Employes.  Three  Research 
Place.  RockviUe.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)$lkK)0.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  Fulbitght  it  Jaworskl.  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenui  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Crystal  OU  Co.,  P.O.  Box  21101, 
Shreveport,  La.  71120. 

D.  (6)  $5)2.50.    E.  (9)  $157.25. 

A.  Fulbiight  &  Jaworskl,  1150  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington, 
D.C.  200361 

B.  Keniieth  Lewis,  3300  NW.  Yeon 
Avenue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97210. 

A.  FuU  ^ployment  Action  Council,  707 
D  Street  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6)$640.    E.  (9)  $3,797. 

A.  Oadsl^  &  Hannah,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washlngtoti,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Beliz^  Sugar  Industries,  Ltd,  Belize 
aty,  Belize,  Central  America. 

A.  Gadsl^  it  Hannah,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Government  of  Republic  Of  Panama, 
Compania  Azucarera  La  Estrella,  S.A.,  and 
Azucarera  Nacional,  S.A.  Panama  City, 
Panama,    j 

A.  GadstaLr  it  Hannah,  1815  H  Street  NW., 
Washingtoh.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Sugai  Association  of  the  Caribbean. 
Port  of  Sp^.  Trinidad. 

A.  Galloii  Ellas  A;  Matz.  700  E  Street  SE.. 
Washingtoh,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Natioaal  Association  of  State  Savings 
Insurers,  700  E  Street  SE.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20003. 


700   E  Street 

'■I  _ 


A.  Garv^y,  Schubert,  Adams  it  Barer, 
1000  Potomac  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20007. 

B.  Comli^  American  Inc.,  818  West  Riv- 
erside Aveque,  Spokane,  Wash.  99201. 

D.  (6)  $106. 


A.  Gas 

tion,  Inc, 
lington,  Va 
E.  (9)  $90 


A  ppliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
1  901  North  Fort  Myer  Drive,  Ar- 
22209. 


A.  Dwight 
tal 
NW..  Suite 

B. 
North 

D.  (6) 


Association. 


American 
Lak«  shore 


I  $440. 


M.  Geduldlg.  American  Hospi- 
on.  444  North  Capitol  Street 
MM.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

Hospital    Association.    840 
Drive.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 
16.    E.  (9)  $374.92. 


A.    Robe^ 
Council. 
Suite  500-E 
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C   Gelardl,   Calorie   Control 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road, 
I,  AUanta.  GA.  30342. 


I 


I 


B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  5775  Peach- 
tree-Dunwoody Road.  Suite  500-D,  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30342  (for  Calorie  Control  Council.  5775 
Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D, 
Atlanta,  Ga.  30342). 

D.  (6)  $240. 

A.  Fred  J.  Gentile,  195  Montague  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y.  11201. 

B.  The  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co.,  195  Mon- 
tague Street.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

D.  (6)$170.    E.  (9)$144. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  it  Associates.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Ak-Chln  Indian  Community  Council. 
Route  2.  Box  27.  Maricopa.  Ariz.  85239. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  it  Associates.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  \vashlngton.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Colville  Business  Council.  Box  150.  Ne- 
spelem.  Wash.  99155. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  it  Associates.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Commissioned  Officers  Association. 
1750  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  &  Associates.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1100.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Damson  Oil  Corp..  260  North  Belt  East. 
P.O.  Box  4391.  Houston.  Tex.  77210. 

A.  Gerard.  Byler  it  Associates,  1100  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C 
20036. 

B.  The  Minnesota  Chippewa  Tribe,  P.O. 
Box  217,  Cass  Lake,  Minn.  55633. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  it  Associates,  1100  17th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  1100,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  Box  837, 
Sells,  Ariz. 

D.  (6)  $3,580.    E.  (9)  $73.86. 

A.  Gerard,  Byler  it  Associates,  1100  17th 
Street  NW.,  SiUte  1100,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Tulalip  Tribes.  6700  Totem  Beach 
Road.  Marysville.  Washington  98270. 

A.  Getty  Oil  Co..  3810  Wllshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  90010. 

E.  (9)  $8,450.93. 

A.  Wayne  Gibbens.  Mid-Continent  Oil  it 
Gas  Association.  1919  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
NW..  Suite  503,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association. 
711  Adams  Office  BuUding.  Tulsa.  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $5,250.    E.  (9)  $57.50. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council,  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Vemle  Glasson.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  m.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $6,167.    E.  (9)$13. 

A.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th 
Street  NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $133.25. 


A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey.  918  16th  Street 
NW..  S-501.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates.  Inc..  918  16th 
Street  NW.,  S-501,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $133.25. 

A.  Neil  B.  Goldstein.  Sierra  Club.  228  East 
45th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
sicso,  Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,710.31.    E.  (9)  $2,546.78. 

A.  Jack  Golodner,  1140  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Actors  Equity  Association,  165  West 
46th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10036. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)$530. 

A.  George  B.  Gould,  National  Association 
of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Cfirriers, 
100  Indlatui  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $11,880.38.    E.  (9)  $5,334.61. 

A.  John  K.  Gram,  Public  Timber  Purchas- 
ers Group,  714  Oregon  Bank  Building,  Port- 
land, Oreg.  97204. 

B.  Public  Timber  Purchasers  Group,  714 
Oregon  Bank  Building,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97204. 

D.  (6)  $1,781.25.    E.  (9)  $699.23. 

A.  Eklward  Shawn  Grandis,  317  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C  20003. 

B.  Environment  Policy  Center,  317  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  George  R.  Green,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.  C  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Olga  Grkavac.  1300  North  17th  Street 
Suite  300,  Arlington.  Va.  22209. 

B.  Association  of  Data  Processing  Service 
Organization,  Inc.,  1300  North  17th  Street 
Suite  300,  Arlington,  Va.  22209. 


A.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.,  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800, 
Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

E.  (9)  $5,542.21. 

A.  Groom  and  Nordberg,  Chtd.,  1775 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  450,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.,  P.  O.  Box  111,  Boston,  Mass.  02117. 

D.  (6)$100.    E.  (9)$2. 

A.  Jerome  Grossman,  11  Beacon  Street, 
Boston,  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Cotuicil  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street.  Boston.  Mass  02108. 

D.  (6)  $5985.19. 

A.  GaU  P.  Grubb.  2101  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Home  Health  Services  and  Staffing  As- 
sociation, 2101  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Kenneth  A.  Guenther,  Independent 
Bankers  Association,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

B.  Independent  Bankers  Association  of 
America,  1168  South  Main  Street,  Sauk 
Centre,  Miim  56378. 

D.  (6)  $15,000.    E.  (9)$77. 

A.  Jerome  R.  Gulan.  Small  Business  Legis- 
lative Council.  1604  K  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 


B.    Small    Business    Legislative    Council. 
1604  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Gun  Owners  of  America.  Inc..  101 
South  Whiting  Street,  Alexandria.  Va. 
22301. 

D.  (6)  $80,702.96.    E.  (9)  $87,980.33. 

A.  Ellen  Haas.  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute. 1146  19th  Street  NW..  Washington 
DC.  20036. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute.  1146 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $82.61. 

A.  Bruce  N.  Hahn.  9300  Livingston  Road. 
Fort  Washington.  Md.  20744. 

B.  National  Tooling  it  Machining  Associa- 
tion, 9300  Livingston  Road,  Fort  Washing- 
ton, Md.  20744. 

A.  Harold  T.  Halfpenny,  111,  West  Wash- 
ington Street,  Chicago,  IlL  60602. 

A.  Harry  L.  Hall.  National  Multiple  Scle- 
rosis Society.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S- 
520.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society,  205 
East  42d  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 


A.  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc., 
Kansas  City,  Mo.  64108. 
D.  (6)  $500. 


25th  it  McGee, 


A.  Bruce  Hamilton,  Sierra  Club,  Box  1078, 
Lander,  Wyo.  82520. 

B.  Sierra  Club,  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.  94108. 

D.  (6)  $1,170.    E.  (9)  $651.60. 

A.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C  20006. 
D.  (6)  $334,352.    E.  (9)  $70,980.33. 

A.  Ralph  R.  Harding,  305  Hearthstone 
Drive,  Boise,  Idaho  83702. 

B.  Ampco  Foods,  Inc.,  Box  592,  Boise, 
Idaho  83221. 

D.  (6)  $7,200.    E.  (9)  $3,566.78. 

A.  Harris,  Beach,  Wilcox,  Rubin  it  Levey. 
Two  SUte  Street,  Rochester,  N.Y.  14614; 
1730  M  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Societies  of  Physiotherapists, 
Inc.,  163  Cold  Spring  Road,  Syosset,  N.Y. 
11791. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  it,  Creskoff .  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Association  of  Food  Distributors.  Inc.. 
115  Broadway  New  York.  NY.  10006. 

D.  (6)  $3,780.    E.  (9)  $49.27. 

A.  Harris.  Berg  &  Creskoff.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  P.  L.  Thomas  it  Co..  P.O.  Box  449.  75 
Claremont  Road.  Bemardsville,  N.J.  07924. 

D.  (6)  $1,950.    E.  (9)  $19.50. 

A.  Hubert  L.  Harris,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  it  Contractors.  444 
North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $26.41. 

A.  Robert  L.  Harris,  818  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington,  D.C 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $50. 
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A.  Lynn  S.  Hart,  American  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association.  840 
North  lake  Shore  Drive.  Chicago,  lU.  00611. 

E.  (9)  $149.94. 

A.  Lewis  B.  Hastings.  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Motorola  Inc..  1776  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (67 $500. 

A.  Bruce  Hawley.  American  Farm  Bureau 
Federation,  600  Maryland  Avenue  SW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  30024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge,  ni.  60068. 

D.(6)$S.067.    E.  (9)139. 

A.  Barbara  M.  Heller.  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  tl.749.99. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Hennessy,  Getty  Oil  Co., 
1701  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Getty  OU  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90010. 

D.  (6)  $1,008.    E.  (9)  $332.32. 


A.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street, 
mington.  Del.  19899. 
E.  (9)  $9,578.52. 


Wil- 


A.  Lyla  M.  Hernandez,  American  Associa- 
tion of  Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations. 11325  Seven  Locks  Road.  Suite 
214.  Potomac.  Md.  20854. 

B.  American  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations.  11325 
Seven  Loclu  Road.  Suite  214,  Potomac.  Md. 
20854. 

E.  (9)  $56.28. 

A.  Esther  Herat.  1343  F  Street  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $3,510. 

A.  Hill  A  Knowlton,  Inc.,  1425  K  Street 
NW.,  No.  1000.  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Florists'  Transworld  Delivery  Associa- 
tion. P.O.  Box  2227.  Southfield.  Mich.  48037. 

D.  (6)  $8,250. 

A.  E.  Joseph  Hillings.  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Suite  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Continental  Resources  Co..  P.O.  Box 
44.  Winter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,083.27. 

A.  Hillsdale  County  Railway  Co.,  c/o 
Wald.  Hariuiuler  St  Ross,  1300  19th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036.  50  Monroe 
Street,  Hillsdale.  Mich. 

A.  James  D.  HitUe.  3137  South  14th 
Street.  Arlington.  Va.  22204. 

B.  Vought  Corp..  Dallas.  Tex. 
D.  (6)  $2,460.    E.  (9)  $331.60. 

A.  Lawrence  8.  Hoffheimer.  Hoffheimer  & 
Johnson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  520. 
Washington.  D.C.  2()036. 

B.  American  Association  of  Homes  for  the 
Aging.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Suite  770, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.(6)$600.    E.(9>$175. 

A.  Lawrence  S.  Hoffheimer.  Hoffhlemer  & 
Johnson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  520. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


B.  Brazos  River  Harbor  Navigation  Dis- 
trict, P.O.  Box  615,  Preeport.  Tex.  77541. 
D.  (p)  $10,500.    E.  (9)  $457. 

A.  I  awrence  S.  Hoffheimer.  Hoffhlemer  & 
Jotuu  on.  1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  520, 
Wash  ngton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  I  ational  Multiple  Sclerosis  Society.  205 
East  I  2d  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  ( i)  $4,500. 

A.  1  [oliday  Inns.  Inc..  3742  Lamar  Avenue. 
Mem]  his,  Tenn.  38118. 

E.  (  1)  $1,225. 

A.  iarriet  Holtzman.  317  Pennsylvania 
Aveni  e  SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Penni  ylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003 

D.  (  t)  $1,261.90. 

A.  ]  [opkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  C  hicago  Board  of  Trade  Clearing  Corp.. 
141  V  'est  Jackson  Boulevard,  Chicago,  111. 
60604, 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza,  Suite  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Commonwealth  Edison  Co..  <5ne  First 
National  Plaza.  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

D.  ($)  $455. 

A.  Hopkins  6e  Sutter.  One  First  National 
PlazaJSuite  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  PJrst  Chicago  Corp.,  One  First  National 
Plaza.j  Chicago,  ni.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.jSuite  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Inland  Steel  Co..  30  West  Monroe 
Street!  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
PlazajJ^o.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  national  Association  of  Independent 
Insun  rs.  2600  River  Road.  Des  Flaines.  III. 
60018. 

D.  (I  )  $675. 

A.  li  opkins  6c  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  Tfo.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Northwest  Industries.  Inc..  6300  Sears 
Tower,  Chicago,  111.  60606. 

D.  (6)  $1,080. 

A.  kopkins  &  Sutter,  One  First  National 
PlazajNo.  5200,  Chicago,  111.  60603. 

B.  People  Energy  Corp..  122  South  Michi- 
gan Aienue.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  111.  60603. 

B.  Qears.  Roebuck  &  Co..  Sears  Tower. 
Chicago.  111.  60684. 

A.  Hopkins  &  Sutter.  One  First  National 
Plaza.  No.  5200.  Chicago.  lU.  60603. 

B.  Tk-ans  Union  Corp..  90  Half  Day  Road. 
Lincol  ishire.  111.  60015. 

A.  I^pital  Association  of  N.Y.S.;  15  Com- 
puter Drive  West.  Albany,  N.Y.  12205. 
D.  (0$441.    E.  (9)$441. 

A.  Tony  R.  HuerU.  National  Association 
of  Let  er  Carriers.  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.. 
Washl  igton.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  N  itional  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Inpiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (d)  $5,073.87. 

A.  Cjregory  A.  Humphrey.  American  Fed- 
eratloa  of  Teachers.  AFL-CIO.  11  Dupont 
Circle  KW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  .toerican  Federation  of  Teachers. 
AFL-<  lO.  11  Dupont  arcle  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D|C.  20036. 
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D.  (6)  $1 0.886.28.    E.  (9)  $138. 

A.  Rob<rt  R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer  & 
Johnson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S-520 
Washlngtttn.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Association  oi  Workers  for 
the  Blind.  Inc..  National  Council  of  State 
Agencies  for  the  Blind.  206  North  Washing- 
ton Street  Alexandria.  Va.  22314. 

A.  Robot  R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer  & 
Johnson.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  S-520 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Arthritis  Foundation.  3400  Peachtree 
Road  NE..  AtlanU.  Ga. 

I2OO.    E.(0)  $2,800. 


D.  (6) $ 


A.  Rol 
Johnson, 
Wash 

B.  Hel 
Middle  N 


R.  Humphreys.  Hoffheimer  & 
1120  20th  Street  NW..  S-520. 
n.  D.C.  20036. 

Keller  National  Center.  Ill 
k  Road.  Sands  Point.  N.Y.  11050. 


D.  (6)  $4,725.    E.  (9)  $2,406. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co.,  1744  R  Street 
NW.,  Was:  lington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Geol>roduct5  Corp..  1330  Broadway 
Oakland.  1  :alif.  94612. 

D.  (6)  $2 ,319.    E.  (9)  $297.18. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  6c  Co..  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Wasl  lington.  D.C. 

B.  Hydrothermal  Energy  Corp..  6525 
Sunset  Bo  iilevard.  Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90028. 

D.  (6)  $1  531.    E.  (9)  $226.97. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  6c  Co..  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Wasl  lington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  Rentable  Energy,  Inc.,  1009  Grant 
Street,  Deliver,  Colo.  80203. 

E.  (9)  $2  >7.25. 

A.  F.  H.  Hutchison  &  Co..  1744  R  Street 
NW..  Wasl  lington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  WES  TEC  Services,  Inc.,  3211  Fifth 
Avenue,  St  in  Diego,  Calif.  92103. 

D.  (6)  $1  537.80.    E.  (9)  $273.67. 

A.  Gary  Hymel,  The  Power  House,  3255 
Grace  Stn  let  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Gray  «c  Co..  (for  Group  W).  The  Power 
House.  3235  Grace  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  20007L 

A.  Inde]  lendent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  :  625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
Suite  202.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Indeiiendent  Bankers  Association  of 
America.  1168  South  Main  Street.  Sauk 
Centre,  Minn.  56378. 

D.  (6)  $198,288.    E.  (9)  $120,501.01. 

A.  Independent  Data  Communications 
Manufacturers  Association.  Inc..  1735  New 
York  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $11,018.20.    E.  (9)  $15,018.20. 

A.  Institjite  of  Foreign  Bankers.  200  Park 
Avenue.  Suite  303-E.  Room  23.  New  York. 
N.Y.  1001^ 


A.  Intel 
Structural 
1750  New 
D.C.  20006, 

E.  (9) 


tional  Association  of  Bridge. 
6e  Ornamental  Iron  Workers, 
ork  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 


A.  Intel 
neers.  112$ 
D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  $11867 


tional  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
17th  Street  NW..  Washington, 


A.  John  D.  Isaacs,  Council  for  a  Livable 
World.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  2  >002. 

B.  Council  for  a  Livable  World.  11  Beacon 
Street,  Bos  ton,  Mass.  02108. 


May  27,  1982 

D.  (6)  $6,033.34. 
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A.  Walter  K.  Janenicke.  1619  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 


A.  Japanese  American 
1765  Sutter  Street,  San 
94115. 


Citizens   League. 
Francisco.   Calif. 


A.  PhUip  F.  Jehle.  Smith  Kline  Corp.. 
1150  Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Suite  310. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  SmithKline  Corp..  One  Franklin  Plaza. 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.  (9)$110. 

A.  Kempton  B.  Jenkins,  1747  Pennsylva- 
nia Avenue  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Armco.  1747  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)$600.    E.  (9)  $317.64. 

A.  Walter  W.  John.  Organization  of  Pro- 
fessional Employees  of  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture.  Room  1414 
South  Building.  USDA.  Washington,  D.C. 
20250. 

B.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  United  States  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Room  1414  South  Building. 
USDA.  Washington.  D.C.  20250. 

D.  (6)  $756. 

A.  Calvin  P.  Johnson.  Hoffheimer  6c  John- 
son. 1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  520,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Computer  Sciences  Corp.,  650  North 
Sepulveda  Boulevard.  El  Segimdo,  Calif. 
90245. 

D.  (6)  $12,000.    E.  (9)  $5,965.88. 

A.  Douglas  Johnson.  419  Seventh  Street 
NW..  Suite  402.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  Inc., 
419  7th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington, 
D.C.  20004. 

b.  (6)  $5,100.    E.  (9)$500. 

A.  John  Paul  Johnson,  1025  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  No.  402,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  402,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $4,792.    E.  (9)  $1,172.84. 

A.  Linda  Meyer  Johnson,  ROLM  Corp.. 
7700  Little  River  Turnpike.  Suite  500,  An- 
nandale.  Va.  22003. 

B.  ROLM  Corp.,  7700  Little  River  Turn- 
pike, Suite  500,  Annandale.  Va.  22003. 

D.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $1,638.75. 

A.  Joint  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Crapitol  Street  NW..  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $18,266.36.    E.  (9)  $18,266.36. 

A.  Mary  Kaaren  Jolly.  1600  Rhode  Island 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  NaUonal  Rifle  Association.  1600  Rhode 
Island  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $250.    E.  (9)  $24.62. 

A.  AUan  R.  Jones.  American  Trucking  As- 
sodaUons.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc.. 
1616  P  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $2,019.44. 

A.  Beverly  E.  Jones,  Sisk,  Foley,  Hultin  6c 
Driver,  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20037. 


B.  Ashland  Oil.  Inc..  Pester  Refining  Co.. 
Clark  Oil.  and  Tenneco. 
D.  (6)  $1,316.    E.  (9)$32. 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  &  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Greetings  Corp..  10500  Amer- 
ican Road.  Cleveland.  Ohio  44144. 

D.  (6)$764.    E.  (9)  $38.01. 

A.  Jones.  Day.  Reavis  6c  Pogue.  1735  I 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Policy  Center.  538  Seventh  Street 
SE..  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

E.  (9)  $21.70. 

A.  H.  Richard  Kahler.  CaterpiUar  Tractor 
Co..  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  925.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  100  Northeast 
Adams  Street.  Peoria,  m.  61629. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $3,820.46. 

A.  lAura  Jo  Katz.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coa- 
lition of  the  Gulf  6c  South  Atlantic  States. 
2101  L  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Shrimp  Harvesters  Coalition  of  the 
Gulf  ti  South  Atlantic  SUtes.  2101  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  American  Family 
Life  Assurance  Co.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Continental  Materi- 
als). 1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  No. 
505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Cordage  Institute). 
1625  Massachusette  Avenue  NW.,  No.  505. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  KnoxviUe  Interna- 
tional Energy  Expo).  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  The  Keefe  Co.  (for  Alvin  Nederlander 
Association,  Inc.),  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  505,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,250. 

A.  Robert  J.  Keefe.  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW..  No.  505.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036 

B.  The  Keefe  Co..  (for  Westinghouse 
Corp.).  1625  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.. 
No.  505.  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,250. 

A.  Keith  Keeney.  Calorie  Control  Council. 
5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500- 
D.  AtlanU.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  (for:  Calorie 
Control  Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody 
Road.  Atlanta.  Ga..  30342.)  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road.  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30342. 


D.  (6)  $35. 


A.  Keiki  Kehoe.  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE..  Washington,  D.C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Robert  H.  Kellen.  Calorie  Control 
Council.  5775  Peachtree-Dunwoody  Road. 
Suite  500  D.  Atlanta.  Ga.  30342. 

B.  The  Robert  H.  Kellen  Co..  (for  Calorie 
Control  C^ouncil.  5775  Peachtree-Dimwoody 
Road.  Atlanta.  Ga..  30342.)  5775  Peachtree- 
Dunwoody  Road,  Suite  500-D.  Atlanta.  Ga. 
30342. 

D.  (6)  $360. 

A.  Candace  Keller.  624  9th  Street  NW.. 
7th  Floor.  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc..  624  9th  St..  NW..  Seventh  Floor.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $3,300. 

A.  Keller  and  Heckman.  1150  17th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Specialty  Advertising  Association  Inter- 
national. 1404  Walnut  HUl  Lane.  Irving, 
Texas  75062. 

D.  (6)$500    E.  (9)$25. 

A.  Paul  J.  KeUey.  2727  North  Central 
Avenue.  Phoenix,  Ariz.  85004. 

B.  U-Haul  International.  Inc..  2727  North 
Central  Avenue.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85004. 

D.  (6)  $5,000. 

A.  Earl  Kelly.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  4350  East  West  Highway.  Suite 
900.  Bethesda.  Md.  20814. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East  West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Bethesda. 
Md.  20814. 

D.  (6)  $8,208.48. 

A.  James  J.  Kennedy.  Jr..  Brotherhood  of 
Railway.  Airline  St  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  Si  Station  Em- 
ployees. 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  Sc 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex- 
press &  Station  Employees.  Three  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $7,000.    E.  (9)  $344.25 

A.  WUliam  F.  Kennedy.  General  Qectric 
Co..  Fairfield.  Conn.  06431. 

B.  General  Electric  Co..  Fairfield,  Conn., 
06431. 

A.  William  S.  Kies,  1750  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  Kirkpatrick,  Lockhart,  Hill,  Christo- 
pher Si  Phillips,  1900  M  Street  NW..  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  SEARCH  Group.  Inc..  925  Secret  River 
Drive.  Sacramento.  Calif.  95831. 

D.  (6)  $212.10. 

A.  Donald  A.  Klrtley.  Hercules  Inc..  910 
Market  Street.  Wilmington.  Del.  19899. 

B.  HerciUes  Inc..  910  Market  Street.  WU- 
mington.  Del.  19899. 

A.  S.  Herman  Klarsfeld.  770  Lexington. 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10021. 

B.  United  Euram  Corp.,  502  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 
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A.  Laurence  Klein,  105  East  23d  Street, 
New  York.  N.T.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society,  105  East 
2ad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (0)  $208. 

A.  Thomas  G.  Kobus,  National  Parking 
Association,  2000  K  Street  NW..  No.  350, 
Washington.  D.C.  20000. 

B.  National  Parking  AsaocUtion,  3000  K 
Street  {TW.,  No.  SSO.  Washington.  D.C. 
30000. 

D.  (8)  $13,033.00. 

A.  Oeorge  W.  Koch,  1010  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  000,  Washington,  D.C. 
30007. 

B.  Orocery  Manufacturers  of  America, 
Inc.  1010  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  800. 
Washington.  D.C.  30007. 

D.  (8>  $138.88. 

A.  Kominers,  Fort,  Schlefer  St  Boyer,  1776 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Aeron  Marine  Shipping  Co.,  Triad 
Office  Center,  3001  Marcus  Avenue,  Lake 
Success.  N.Y.  11043. 

A.  Kominers,  Port,  Schlefer  &  Boyer,  1776 
F  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  American  Tankshlps  Inc.,  Ingram 
Tankshlps  Inc..  4100  One  Shell  Square,  New 
Orleans,  La.  70139. 

A.  Kominers,  Fort.  Schlefer  St  Boyer,  1778 
F  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  Southern  Overseas  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
2110,  Wilmington,  N.C.  28402. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  NW.,  No.  301.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

B.  Holiday  Inns,  Inc.,  3743  Lamar  Avenue, 
Memphis.  Tenn.  38118. 

D.  (8)  $1,325. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  &  Associates,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  301  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren. 104  East  35th  Street.  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

D.  (8)  $1,300. 

A.  Louis  C.  Kramp  Sc  Associates,  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  No.  301,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20008. 

B.  ServiceMaster  Industries,  Inc.,  3300 
Warrenville  Road.  Downers  Grove,  m. 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Lawrence  E.  Kreider,  Conference  of 
State  Bank  Supervisors,  1015  18th  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Conference  of  State  Bank  Supervisors. 
1015  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30038. 

A.  Joseph  A.  Kuchler,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
No.  500,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive,  Chicago,  HI.  60611. 

D.  (8)  $1,199.40.    E.  (9)  $62.63. 

A.  James  H.  Lake,  Suite  430,  1300  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
30036. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association,  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  No.  420, 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

D.  (8)  $1,000. 

A.  R.  Josh  Lanier,  400  North  Capitol 
Street,  Suite  323.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Leggett,  Lanier  St  Associates,  400  North 
CiUiitol  Street,  Washington,  D.C.  20001;  (for 
Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America,  400 


North 

20001). 

D. 


Capitol    Street,    Washington,    D.C. 
,500. 


(6)  $4, 


D<nnig 


2<th 


A. 

of   Plumbing 

1016 

20036 

B.  N4ionaI 
ing-i 
NW 

D.  (6)|$500. 


Association  of  Plumbing-Heat- 
Contractors.   1016  20th  Street 
l^hlngton.  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $247.15. 


-Coo  ling 


A.  Lcigue 
1225  El  rhth 
Calif. 

E.  (9) 


iRoLd 
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lAvallee,  National  Association 

Heating-Cooling   Contractors, 

Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


9  814. 
M45. 


of  California  Milk  Producers, 
Street,  Suite  385,  Sacramento, 


irw., 


A.  Le^hner 
Street 

B. 
tory  Retirement 
side 

D.  (6> 


St  Butsavage,  P.C,  3101  South 
Washington.  D.C.  20007. 
M^sachusetts  Association  of  Contribu- 
Systems,  Inc.,  182  Sunny- 
Norwood,  Mass.  02062. 
$6,000. 


A.  Le<  hner  St  Butsavage,  P.C,  3101  South 
Street  1  rw.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

B.  Nsional  Association  of  Police  Organi- 
zations, Inc.,  12th  and  L  Streets,  Sacramen- 
to. CalU.  95814. 

D.  (8)|$18,000.    E.  (9)  $300.25 

A.  David  A.  Lef  f ,  Joint  Maritime  Congress, 
444  North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  801, 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Jfluit  Maritime  Congress,  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington. 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,150.40. 

A.  Leigett,  Lanier  St  Associates.  400  North 
CapitollStreet,  Suite  323.  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Shellfish  Institute  of  North  America. 
400  North  Capitol  Street,  Suite  323,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  ( 6  )  $9,000.     E.  ( 9 )  $6,900. 


Le6ou 


A.  Lefiourd,  Patten,  Fleming,  Hartung  St 
Emory.  3900  Seattle— First  National  Bank 
Building.  Seattle.  Wash.  98154. 

B.  0«ieral  Teamsters  Local  959.  State  of 
Alaska,  P.O.  Box  2002,  Anchorage,  Alaska 
99510. 

D.  (6]|$74.80. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer.  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1001.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Cgmmerzbank  AG,  Brcite  Strasse  25, 
4000  Dbsseldorf,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many. 

A.  Leia,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheiBier,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  IMl,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CLK.  Technologies,  Inc.,  500  West 
Putnanl  Avenue,  Greenwich,  Conn.  06830. 

A.  Leta,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheii  ler,  815  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Suite  1(  01.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  IFnion  Investment  GmbH,  Neue 
Mainze'  Strasse,  33-35,  6  Frankfurt/Main, 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany. 

A.  Simuel  R.  Levering,  100  Maryland 
AvenueJNE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  nis.  Committee  for  the  Oceans,  100 
Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20002. 


A.  L^is 
611  Olire 
63101. 

B 
elation, 
63188 


Tie 


Rice,  Tucker.  Allen  St  Chubb, 
Street,  Suite  1400,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asso- 
510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


MayS7,  1982 


D.  (6)  $3,8p7.85.    E.  (9)  $1,000.68. 

A.  Lewis.  Rice.  Tucker,  Allen  <b  Chubb. 
611  Olive  Street.  Suite  1400,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
63101. 

B.  Spectrtm  Emergency  Care,  Inc.,  970 
Executive  Parkway,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  73141. 

D.  (6)  $2,7M.25.    E.  (9)  $33.44. 

A.  Jan  Pitkman  Liebman,  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  S20,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Natioiml  Committee  for  Research  in 
Neurological  and  Communicative  Disorders, 
1120  20th  Street  NW.,  Suite  520,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20^36. 

D.  (8)$8,0bo.    E.(9)$305. 

A.  Sylvester  Ugsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer.  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C.  (for 
Canaveral  port  Authority,  P.O.  Box  267, 
Cape  Canaveral,  Fla.  32920),  1320  19th 
Street  NWa  Suite  200.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 


i^  suite   200. 


A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis.  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300.  Washington,  D.C.  30036. 

B.  Cramei',  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C.  (for 
city  of  Mlat^,  Miami,  Fla.).  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  MO,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sylvester  Lisxakis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  MO.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Cramer,  Hoffman  St  Haber.  P.C.  (for 
Dade  Counor,  Miami.  Fla.),  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Sylves^r  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Hoffnjan,  Hendry,  Stoner,  Sims  St 
Sawicki  (for  Global  Exploration  St  Develop- 
ment Corp.,;  1414  Collins  Avenue.  Lakeland, 
Fla.  33801),  215  East  Central  Boulevard,  Or- 
lando, Fla.  apSOl. 

A.  Sylvester  Ligsukis,  1320  19th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  Cramer,  Hoffman  St  Haber,  P.C.  (for 
Hobbs  Construction  St  Development  Co.. 
Inc..  3711  Nttrth  Highway  231,  Panama  City. 
Fla.  32401).  1320  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  200. 
Washington^  D.C.  20036. 

A.  Lilllck  ^cHose  St  Charles,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Far  Eait  Conference,  40  Rector  Street, 
New  York,  NY.  10005. 

E.  (9)  $233.96. 

A.  Lillick  [McHose  St  Charles,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Huthnance  DriUing  Co.,  Suite  500,  601 
Jefferson  Street,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 


A.  Lillick  McHose  St  Charles,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Jones,  Loyd  St  Webster,  Inc.,  2327  San 
Felipe,  Hou$ton,  Tex.  77019. 

A.  Lillick  I  McHose  St  Charles,  21  Dupont 
Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Pacifie  Westbound  Conference,  320 
California  {Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 
94104. 

E.  (9)  $35<t.95. 


A.  Lillick 


McHose  8c  Charles,  21  Dupont 


Circle  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Rotan  Mosle,  Inc.,  1500  South  Tower 
Pennzoll  Pl$ce,  Houston,  Tex.  77002. 

E.  (9)  $2.80. 


A.  LiUick 
Circle  NW., 

B.  Wisc(^in 
Watson 


I  Road, 


McHose  St  Charles,  21  Dupont 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Barge    Line.    Inc..    10825 
St.  Louis,  Mo.  83127. 
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A.  Kathleen  M.  Linehan,  Gulf  Oil  Corp., 
1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  700, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Gulf  OU  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  1166.  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.  15230. 

D.  (6)$455.    E.  (9)$130. 

A.  Elena  Linthicum,  Allied  Corp.,  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Allied  Corp.,  P.O.  Box  3000-R,  Morris- 
town,  N.J.  07960. 

D.  (6)  $10.13.    E.  (9)  $62.01. 

A.  Usboa  Associates.  Inc.,  515  Madison 
Avenue,  Suite  1600,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 
D.  (8)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,180.02. 

A.  Leslie  Loble.  1925  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Communications  Workers  of  America, 
1925  K  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,289.83.    E.  (9)  $200.06. 

A.  Robert  S.  Long,  Clark  Oil  St  Refining 
Corp.,  1850  K  Street  NW..  Suite  510,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  Clark  Oil  St  Refining  Corp.,  8530  West 
National  Avenue,  MUwaukee,  Wis.  53227. 

D.  (8)  $2,000. 

A.  Lord,  Day  St  Lord,  25  Broadway,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10004. 

B.  Bowater  North  America  Corp.,  1500 
East  Putnam  Avenue,  Old  Greenwich,  Conn. 
08870. 

D.  (9)  $2,180.45. 

A.  Charles  M.  Loveless.  1625  L  Street, 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-<:iO,  1625  L 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)  $7,840.24.    E.  (9)  $114.15. 

A.  James  P.  Low,  1575  I  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  WUliam  C.  Lowrey,  SheU  Oil  Co.,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  200,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20036. 

B.  SheU  OU  Co..  P.O.  Box  2463.  Houston, 
Tex.  77001. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Charles  Emmet  Lucey,  McDermott, 
WUl  St  Emery,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20008. 

B.  CathoUc  Press  Association,  119  North 
Park  Avenue,  RockvUle  Centre,  N.Y.  11570. 

A.  Christian  J.  Lund.  112S  ISth  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  United  Technologies  Corp.,  United 
Technologies  BuUdlng,  Hartford.  Conn. 
08101:  1125  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $13,975. 

A.  William  T.  Lyons,  1747  Peiuisylvanla 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  700,  Washington,  D.C. 
20008. 

B.  Ciba-Geigy  Corp.  Ardsley,  N.Y.  10502. 
D.  (6)  $3,500.    E.  (9)  $3,392.08. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Mabry,  Hercules  Inc.,  1800  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc..  910  Market  Street,  WU- 
mington,  Del.  19899. 

D.  (8)  $3,000.    E.  (9)  $3,232.39. 

A.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefferson  Davis  Highway,  No.  511.  Arling- 
ton. Va.  22302. 

D.  (6)  $1,875.    E.  (9)  $214.01. 


A.  Allen  J.  Manzano,  American  Hospital 
Association,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive,  Chicago,  ni.  60611. 

A.  MUton  C.  Mapes,  Jr.,  National  Peace 
Academy  Campaign,  110  Maryland  Avenue 
NE.,  Suite  409,  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign, 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Suite  409.  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $7,500. 

A.  Patricia  Markey,  1899  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  United  Distribution  Co.,  159  Town  HaU 
Square.  Falmouth,  Mass.  02540. 

D.  (8)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $95.80. 

A.  Richard  Markey,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors.  444 
North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $2,500. 

A.  Dan  V.  Maroney,  5025  Wisconsin 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20016. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO, 
5025  Wisconsin  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20016. 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis,  NAFTS,  955  L'En- 
fant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite  7200,  Washington, 
D.C.  20024. 

B.  National  Association  of  PubUc  Televi- 
sion Stations,  055  L'Enfant  Plaza  SW.,  Suite 
7200,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (0)$200. 

A.  Marshall,  Bratter,  Greene,  AUison  St 
Tucker,  430  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 
10022. 

B.  Drexel  Btvnham  Lambert,  Inc.,  60 
Broad  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

E.  (9)  $1,895.28. 

A.  Eleanor  MarshaU,  105  East  22d  Street. 
New  York.  NY.  10010. 

B.  Community  Service  Society  ("CSS"), 
105  East  22d  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)  $264.50. 

A.  Herbert  S.  Matthews,  Box  72,  Mechan- 
icsville,  Md.  20859. 

B.  Martin  Marietta  Aerospace.  6801  Rock- 
ledge  Drive,  Bethesda  Md.  20034. 

D.  (8)  $5,400.    E.  (9)  $148.19 

A.  H.  Wesley  McAden,  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  424.  Washington  D.C.  20005. 

B.  J.  G.  BosweU  Co.  Inc.,  333  South  Spring 
Street,  Los  Angeles  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (8)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  WUliam  C.  McCamant,  1725  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 
D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Robert  C.  McCandless, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  1005,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  International  Paper  Co.,  1620  I  Street 
NW.,  Suite  700,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (8)  $1,188.75. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Robert  C.  McCandless, 
1707  H  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MiUer  and  Schroeder  Municipals.  Inc., 
7900  Xerxes  Avenue  South,  Miimeapolis, 
Minn.  55431. 

D.  (6)  $1,000. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Robert  C.  McCandless, 
1707  H  Street  NW..  Suite  1005.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 


B.  Transamerica  Corp.,  600  Montgomery 
Street,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94111. 
D.  (6)  $7,819.38. 

A.  Law  Offices  of  Robert  C.  McCandless, 
1707  H  Street  NW.,  Suite  1005,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Transamerica-Occidental  Insurance 
Corp.,  Transamerica  Center,  HUl  St  Olive  at 
12th  Street,  Los  Angeles.  C^alif.  90015. 

D.  (6)  $43,054. 

A.  McCIure  St  Trotter,  Suite  800,  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20038. 

B.  Cigar  Association  of  America.  1100  17th 
Street  NW..  Suite  1201.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  John  L.  McCormick,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,333.33. 

A.  E.  L.  McCiUloch,  819  RaUway  Labor 
BuUdlng,  400  1st  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
DC.  20001. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Locomotive  Engineers, 
Engineers  BuUdlng,  Cleveland,  Ohio  44114. 

D.  (6)  $284.60.    E.  (9)  $85.20. 

A.  Edward  T.  McDonald,  Brotherhood  of 
RaUway,  Airline  St  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  St  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  RaUway,  Airline  St 
Steamship  Clerics,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press St  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  RockvUle,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (8)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  P.  Anne  McGhee.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Food  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $450. 

A.  John  E.  McOill.  Telephone  UtUities, 
Inc.,  1221  Southwest  YamhiU,  Suite  203, 
Portland,  Oreg.  97205. 

B.  Telephone  UtUltles,  Inc.,  1221  South- 
west Yamhill.  Suite  203,  Portland,  Oreg. 
97205. 

D.  (6)  $290.90.    E.  (9)  $290.90. 

A.  PhUlp  A.  McKeaney,  American  Federa- 
tion of  Teachers.  11  Dupont  (Circle  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20038. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFL-CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7,718.38.    E.  (9)  $201. 

A.  John  S.  McLees,  1615  H  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20062. 

B.  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  1615  H  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20062. 

D.  (6)  $1,340.    E.  (9)  $159.65. 

A.  Joseph  E.  McMahon.  1431  33d  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20007. 

B.  The  Boeing  Co.,  1700  North  Moore 
Street.  Roslyn.  Va.  22209. 

D.  (6)  $4,800.    E.  (9)$325. 

A.  McNair  Glenn  Konduros  Corley  Single- 
tary  Porter  St  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  Floor, 
Bankers  Trust  Towers,  Coliunbia.  S.C. 

B.  Airco,  Inc..  85  Chestnut  Ridge  Road, 
Montvale,  N.J. 
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A.  McNair  Glenn  Konduros  Corley  Single- 
t*ry  Porter  &  Dibble,  P.A.,  18th  Floor. 
Bankers  Trust  Towers.  Columbia,  S.C. 

B.  General  Telephone  &  Electronics 
Corp.,  One  Stamford  Porum.  Stamford. 
Conn.  06904. 

D.  <6)  $4,836.10.    E.  (»)  $397.60. 

A.  McNair,  Glenn.  Konduros,  Corley,  Sin- 
gletary.  Porter  3c  EHbble.  P.A.,  18th  floor 
Bankers  Trust  Towers.  Columbia,  £.C. 

B.  Georgia  Pacific  Corp.,  900  Southwest, 
Fifth  Avenue,  Portland,  Greg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  $614.81. 

A.  Marion  M.  MacRae,  BankAmerica 
Corp.,  1800  K  Street  NW..  No.  900,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  30006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp.,  BankAmerica 
Corp.,  San  Francisco:  Calif. 

A.  Francix  X.  Meaney.  1015  15th  Street 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005;  1  Center 
Plaza,  Boston.  Mass.  02108. 

B.  Mintz,  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris.  Glovsky  and 
Popeo,  P.C.  1015  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20005,  1  Center  Plaza,  Boston, 
Mass.  02108  (for  Securities  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 20  Broad  Street.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10005). 

D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  Nanine  Meiklejohn,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State,  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO.  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,749.98.    E.  (9)  $150.40. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow,  Lillick  McHose  & 
Charles,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

B.  Foss  Launch  4c  Tug  Co.;  Foss  Alaska 
Line;  FL&T  Co.,  660  W.  Ewing  Street,  Seat- 
tle, Wash.  98119. 

D.  (6)  $14,420.    E.  (9)  $1,661.93. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow.  Lillick  McHose  & 
Charles,  21  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Western  Pioneer.  Inc.,  4601  Shilshole 
Avenue  NW.,  Seattle,  Wash.  98107. 

D.  (6)  $3,400.    E.  (9)  $132.21. 

A.  Metzger.  Shadyac  4c  Schwarz.  1  Farra- 
gut  Square  South.  Ninth  Floor,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20006. 

B.  Philadelphia  National  Bank,  Broad  & 
Chestnut  Streete,  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19101. 

D.  <6)  $15,466.86.    E.  (9)  $15,466.86. 

A.  M.  Barry  Meyer.  The  Aluminum  Asso- 
ciation. 818  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  The  Aluminum  Association.  818  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $50. 

A.  James  O.  Mlchaux.  Federated  Depart- 
ment Stores,  Inc.,  1801  K  Street  NW..  Suite 
903.  Washington.  D.C. 

B.  Federated  Department  Stores,  Inc..  7 
West  7th  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Mid-Continent  Oil  &  Gas  Association, 
1111  Thompson  Building.  Tulsa,  Okla. 
74103. 

D.  (6)  $58.17.    E.  (9)  $8,064.76. 


A.  Migrant  Legal  Action  Program. 
806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $37,241.38.    E.  (9)  $27,241.38. 


Inc., 
D.C. 


A.  Fred  Millar,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 


B.  ^vironmental  Policy  Center.  317 
Pennsj  Ivania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (61  $2,124.99. 


B.   Indep  indent   Bankers   Association   of 


A.  Al  Stanley   Miller.   910   16th 
Room  ;  02.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Federation  of  American  Controlled 
Shipping,  50  Broadway.  New  York.  N.Y. 
10004. 

D.  (61  $200. 

A.  C.  John  Miller,  1101  16th  Str^t  NW., 
Washii  gton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
Americi,  1101  16th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Mtller  &  Chevalier,  1700  Pennsylvania 
Avenue!  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Intestors  Diversified  Services,  Inc.,  IDS 
Tower.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

D.  (6)  $5,600. 

A.  Rii  :hard  V.  Minck,  American  Council  of 
Life  In  lurance,  1850  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  A]  lerican  Council  of  Life  Insurance, 
Inc.,  la  50  K  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Luis  Miranda.  105  East  22d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10010. 

B.  Canmunity  Service  Society,  105  East 
22d  Striet,  New  York,  N.Y.  10010. 

D.  (6)j$736. 
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America.    1168   South   Main   Street, 
Centre,  Minn  56378. 
D.  (6)  $6.^50.40.    E.  (9)  $102.66. 
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Street.  a.  Roseriary  Griffin  Murray,  1660  L 
Street  NW ,  Suite  901,  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.   Pan   Mierican   World   Airways.   Inc., 
Suite  901.  1660  L  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 1 
D.  (6)  $63^.50.    E.  (9)  $767.74. 

A.  Law  (iffices  of  Timothy  D.  Naegele. 
Suite  1280, 11850  K  Street  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. ' 

B.  BayB4nks.  Inc..  175  Federal  Street. 
Boston.  Ma$s.  02110. 


Joseph 


A.  J^ph  A.  Mitchell.  Hoffheimer  & 
Johnsoa.  1120  20th  Street  NW..  Suite  S  520. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  CHurch  World  Service, 
few  York,  N.Y.  10115. 


Drive 


475  Riverside 


idra  S.  Mitchell,  Air  Florida.  Inc.. 
^omas  Jefferson  Street  NW..  Suite 
Bhington.  D.C.  20007. 
Florida,  Inc.,  3900  Northwest  79th 
Avenue<  Miami,  Fla.  33166. 
D.  ( 6 )|$2, 100.    E.  ( 9 )  $323.50. 


Mitchell,  Georgia-Pacific 
Street  NW.,   Washington, 


A.  Tlomas  F. 
Corp.  1  B75  Eye 
D.C.  20<  06. 

B.  G<  orgia-Pacif ic  Corp.  900  Southwest 
Fifth  A  enue,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

E.  (9)  (248. 

A.  Richard  Moran,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  Vfl.,  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001.    , 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors. 
444  Nofth  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite  409. 
Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)p3.12S. 

A.  Gerald  D.  Morris,  American  Federation 
of  Teadiers.  11  Dupont  Circle  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, p.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Teachers, 
AFL-CIO,  11  Dupont  Circle  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C-  20036. 

D.  (6)  118.612.52.    E.  (9)  $21. 


))  118.612.52.    E.  (9) 


A.  Richard  J.  MuUer,  Chrysler  Corp.  1100 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Chfysler  Corp.,  12000  Lynn  Townsend 
Drive,  Ifighland  Park,  Mich.  48288. 

D.  (6)t2,000.    E.  (9)$105. 

A.  Miinicipal  Labor  Committee,  140  Park 
Place,  Mew  York,  N.Y.  10007. 


Jeinne 


A.  Jeinne  Marie  Murphy,  Independent 
Banker^  Association  of  America,  1625  Mas- 
sachusetts Avenue  NW..  No.  202,  Washing- 
ton. D.q.  20036. 


A.  Bei 
Street   NW] 
20036. 

B.  Genei 
pike,  Fairfii 

D.  (6)$1 

A.  Bei 
Street  NW. 

B.  Mercl 
Rahway.  N. 

E.  (9)  $22.| 

A.  Bemi 
Street  NW] 
20036. 

B.  Time, 
ington,  D.Cj 

E.  (9)  $9. 


Nash,  Blum  <b  Nash,  1015  18th 
Suite  408.  Washington,   D.C. 

Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Tum- 
id. Conn.  06431. 
5.    E.  (9)$19. 

Nash.  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
St   Co.,   Inc.,   P.O.   Box   2000. 
07065. 


Nash,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015  18th 
Suite  408,  Washington.  D.C. 


ic,  888  16th  Street  NW., 
20036. 


Wash- 


A.    N.A.T1A..    1000    Connecticut    Avenue 
NW.,  No.  1200,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

Nathan.  1750  K  Street  NW., 
D.C.  30006. 
Marketing    Institute.    1750    K 

ashlngton,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Hardy 
Washingtoi 

B.  Food 
Street  NW..| 

D.  (6)  $S 

A.  Natioii 
Energy,  lOS 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2.7tl 


Alliance    for 
17th  Street  NW. 

E.  (9)  $2,700. 


Hydroelectric 
,  Washington, 


A.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States.  15th  and  M  Streets 
NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

D.  (6)  $32,^07.55.    E.  (9)  $68,280.22. 

A.  National  Association  of  Homes  for  Chil- 
dren, 104  E»st  35th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y. 
10016. 

E.  (9)  $1.2(  10. 

A.  Nationil  Association  of  Latino  Elected 
&  Appointeil  Officials  (NALEO),  430  Sixth 
Street  NE.,  1  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $13.1  )90.    E.  (9)  $32,007.28. 

A.  Nation!  1  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  [Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $5,6;  11,194.46.    E.  (9)  $189,676.02. 

A.  Natioral  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers.  1625  I  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1024-A,  Was  tiington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  Nations  I  Association  of  Plimtbing-Heat- 
ing-Cooling  Contractors,  1016  20th  Street 
NW.,  Washii  igton,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $1,1(17.15.    E.  (9)  $1,107.15. 

A.  National  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
sengers, 417  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 


ington, D.C. 


Q0003. 


D.  (6)  $35,(  «9.75.    E.  (9)  $23,009.69. 
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A.  National  Association  of  Realtors.  430 
North  Michigan.  Chicago,  111.  60611;  777 
14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $48,396.28. 

A.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,441.46.    E.  (9)  $1,885.96. 

A.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  Second  Street  NE..  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $4,950.    E.  (9)  $36,508.04. 

A.  National  Bail  Bond  Information 
Center.  P.O.  Box  010781,  Miami.  Fla.  33101. 

B.  Cotton  Belt  Insurance  Co.,  10001  Lake 
Forrest  Boulevard,  New  Orleans,  La. 

D.  (6)  $5,159.31.    E.  (9)  $5,676.35. 

A.  National  Coal  Association.  Coal  Build- 
ing, Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $1,235,532.41.    E.  (9)  $18,695.20. 

A.  National  Coal  Consumers  Alliance.  1919 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Washington. 
D  C  20006 

b.  (6)  $6,408.91.    E.  (9)  $6,408.91. 

A.  National  Committee  Against  Repressive 
Legislation.  1250  Wilshire  Boulevard.  Los 
Angeles.  Calif.  90017. 

D.  (6)  $5,036.21.    E.  (9)  $9,745.76. 

A.  National  Council  of  Agricultural  Em- 
ployers. 435  Southern  BuUding,  1425  H 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

E.  (9)  $2,629. 

A.  National  Education  Association.   1201 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
D.  (6)  $29,579.68.    E.  (9)  $29,579.68. 

A.  National  Employee  Benefits  Institute. 
2550  M  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C 
20037. 

D.  (6)  $1,125.    E.  (9)  $133.34. 

A.  National  Family  Planning  dc  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association.  Inc..  Suite  950.  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $14,024.    E.  (9)  $3,262.74. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Business. 
and  Professional  Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  2012 
Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washington 
D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $149,525.    E.  (9)  $11,533.11. 

A.  National  Federation  of  Community  De- 
velopment Credit  Unions,  16  Court  Street 
Suite  1804.  Brooklyn.  N.Y.  11201. 

E.  (9)  $2,500. 

A.  The  National  Federation  of  Licensed 
Practical  Nurses.  Inc.,  214  South  Drive,  P.O. 
Box  11308.  Durham.  N.C.  27703. 

D.  (6)  $1,670.    E.  (9)  $1,670. 

A.  National  Forest  Products  Association. 
1619  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW..  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,150.    E.  (9)  $8,150. 

A.  National  Manufactured  Housing  Feder- 
ation. 1700  Pennsylvania  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
745.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $26,039. 

A.  National  Military  Wives  Association. 
Inc..  3666  Military  Road.  Arlington,  Va. 
22207. 

D.  (6)  $4,013.    E.  (9)  $175.08. 

A.  National  Motorsports  Committee  of 
ACCU8.  1701  K  Street  NW..  No.  1204, 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 


A.  National  Newspaper  Association.  1627 
K  Street  NW..  Suite  400.  Washington.  D  C 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $21,827.82.    E.  (9)  $6,525. 

A.  National  Parking  Association,  2000  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  350,  Washington,  DC 
20006. 

E.  (9)  $21,507.42. 

A.  National  Peace  Academy  Campaign 
110  Maryland  Avenue  NE.,  Suite  409,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $38,259.    E.  (9)  $62,732. 

A.  National  Potato  Council,  1200  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $1,000. 

A.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 
1600  Rhode  Island  Avenue  NW.,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $158,622.49.    E.  (9)  $99,500.12. 

A.  National  Right  to  Life  Committee,  419 
7th  Street  NW.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $288,574.    E.  (9)  $31,461. 

A.  National  Rural  Development  &  Pi- 
nance  Corp.,  1300  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite 
360.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

E.  (9)  $3,500. 

A.  National  School  Transportation  Asso- 
ciation, 9001  West  Braddock  Road,  Spring- 
field, Va.  22151. 

D.  (6)  $3,290.15.    E.  (9)  $3,290.15. 

A.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Perm- 
sylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $9,388.52.    E.  (9)  $13,177. 

A.  National  Tour  Brokers  Association. 
Inc..  120  Kentucky  Avenue,  Lexington,  Ky. 
40502. 

D.  (6)  $18,733.    E.  (9)  $18,733. 

A.  Natural  Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  No.  402.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $363,308.60.    E.  (9)  $36,314.29. 

A.  C.  B.  Neely.  Jr..  P.O.  Box  829.  Raleigh. 
N.C.  27602. 

B.  Beneficial  Management  Corp.  of  Amer- 
ica, 1100  Carr  Road,  Wilmington,  Del.  19899. 

D.  (6)  $1,935.84.    E.  (9)  $241.06. 

A.  E.  Colette  Nelson,  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc.,  444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  Suite 
409,  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,625.    E.  (9)  $111.87. 

A.  Peter  M.  Nelson,  1800  K  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  BanliAmerica  Corp..  BanlcAmerica 
Center,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94104. 

D.  (6)  $17.36.    E.  (9)  $101.88. 

A.  A.  S.  Nemir  Associates.  Suite  1230 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 

B.  Brazilian  Sugar  St,  Alcohol  Institute, 
Rio  de  Janeiro,  Brazil. 

E.  (9)  $318.01. 

A.  Frederick  H.  Nesbitt.  National  Associa- 
tion of  Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers. 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $740.33. 


A.  Bill  Newborn.  BiU  Newbold  and  Associ- 
ates. 1510  North  12th  Street,  No.  204  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  Bill  Newbold  and  Associates.  1510 
North  12th  Street.  No.  204,  Arlington,  Va. 
22209  (for  American  Protestant  Hospital  As- 
sociation, One  Woodfield  Place,  Suite  311 
1701  East  Woodfield  Drive.  Schaumburg  m' 
60195). 

D.  (6)  $10,000. 

A.  Bill  Newbold.  Bill  Newbold  and  Associ- 
ates. 1510  North  12th  Street,  No.  204  Ar- 
lington. Va.  22209. 

B.  BiU  Newbold  and  Associates.  1510 
North  12th  Street.  No.  204.  Arlington,  Va. 
22209  (for  Arkansas  Hospital  Association, 
1519  North  University,  Suite  400,  Little 
Rock.  Ark.  72207). 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  BiU  Newbold.  BUI  Newbold  and  Associ- 
ates, 1510  North  12th  Street,  No.  204  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22209. 

B.  BiU  Newbold  and  Associates,  1510 
North  12th  Street,  No.  204.  Arlington,  Va 
22209  (for  Texas  Hospital  Association.  P.O 
Box  15587,  Austin.  Tex.  78761). 

D.  (6)  $3,000. 

A.  E.  John.  Neumann.  Baltimore  Gas  St 
Electric  Co..  1100  Connecticut  Avenue  NW 
No.  820.  Washington,  D.C.  20035. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  &  Electric  Co..  Gas  St 
Electric  Building,  P.O.  Box  1475,  Baltimore 
Md.  21203. 

D.  (6)  $1.172.5L    E.  (9)  $1.346.4L 

A.  Norfolk  &  Western  RaUway  Co..  8 
North  Jefferson  Street.  Roanoke,  Va.  24042 

E.  (9)  $227.60. 

A.  North  American  Telephone  Associa- 
tion, 511  Second  Street  NE..  Washington. 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $63,387.15.    E.  (9)  $63,387.15. 

A.  Mary  E.  Oakes.  Hercules  Inc..  1800  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Hercules  Inc.,  1800  K  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $452.50.    E.  (9)  $103.63. 

A.  Jean  Olson,  317  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
SE.,  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  PoUcy  Center.  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $541.66. 

A.  William  J.  Olson.  1819  H  Street  NW., 
Suite  500,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  March  of  Dimes  Birth  Defects  Foimda- 
tion. 

D.  (6)  $10,079.62.    E.  (9)  $1,824.84. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW..  No.  952.  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Commodity  Exchange.  Inc..  Four 
World  Trade  Center.  Southeast  Plaza  BuUd- 
ing, New  York.  N.Y.  10048. 

D.  (6)  $750. 

A.  O'Neal  &  Claassen,  600  New  Hampshire 
Avenue  NW.,  No.  952.  Washington,  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  National  Air  Tankers  Association.  2200 
South  Price  Road,  Chandler,  Ariz.  85224. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 

A.  Donald  K.  O'Neill.  1000  Wilson  Boule- 
vard, Suite  2600,  Arlington.  Va.  22009. 

B.  TRW  Inc..  23555  EucUd  Avenue.  Cleve- 
land. Ohio  44117. 

D.  (6)  $1,000 
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A.  Ctuu-les  Orasin.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  30006. 

B.  Handgun  Control,  Inc.,  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Waahington,  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $4,926.90.    £.(9)851.60. 

A.  Organization  of  Professional  Employ- 
ees of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
(OPEDA),  Room  1414.  South  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C,  20250. 

D.  (6V$5.863.39    E.  (9)  $1,177.09. 

A.  J.  AUen  Overton.  Jr.,  American  Mining 
Congress,  1920  N  Street  NW..  Suite  300, 
Washington.  D.C.  30036. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress.  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  81.778.36    E.  (9)  $92.50 

A.  Gerard  P.  Panaro,  Jenlclns,  Nystrom  & 
Sterlacci,  2033  M  Street  NW..  Suite  504. 
Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America,  Presidential 
1  Building,  Suite  250.  6525  Belcrest  Road, 
Hyattsville.  Md.  20782. 

D.(6)$1JM>0.    E.  (9)  $38.43 

A.  Judith  E.  Park,  National  Association  of 
Retired  Federal  Employees,  1533  New 
Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C, 
20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $8,011.    E.  (9)  $39.71. 

A.  Douglas  L.  Parker.  600  New  Jersey 
Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C,  20001. 

B.  Institute  for  Public  Representation,  600 
New  Jersey  Avenue  NW,  Washington.  D.C, 

aoooi. 

A.  Sara  Lynn  Parker.  Food  Research  & 
Action  Center.  1319  F  Street  NW.,  No.  500. 
Washington.  DC.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  &  Action  Center,  1319  F 
Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington,  D.C, 
20004. 

D.  (6)  $551.95 

A.  William  H.  Patterson,  General  Electric 
Co..  777  14th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

B.  General  Electric  Co.,  3135  Easton  Turn- 
pike, Fairfield,  Conn. 

D.  (6)  $195. 

A.  Peabody,  Lambert  &  Meyers,  PC.  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  200S6. 

B.' Michigan  Knife  Co..  120  Pere  Mar- 
quette Street.  Big  Rapids.  Mich.  49307. 

E.  (9)  $10. 

A.  Peabody,  Lambert  &  Meyers.  P.C  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW..  Wastiington.  D.C 
20036. 

B.  Oppose.  1300  Logan  Street,  Denver, 
Colo.  80203. 

D.  (6)  $300. 

A.  Peabody.  Lambert  4e  Meyers,  P.C,  1150 
Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Yamaha  Motor  Corp,  Ltd.,  2500  Shin- 
gai,  Iwata-Shi,  Shizuoka-Ken,  Japan. 

D.  (6)$300.    E.(9)$28. 

A.  Humberto  R.  Pena.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Bristol-Meyers  Co.,  345  Park  Avenue. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10154. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  George  C  Pendleton.  1000  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036.. 

B.  Canned  A  Cooked  Meat  Importers  As- 
sociation. 1000  Connecticut  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C  30036. 


D.  ii)  $1,770.    E.  (9)  $112.74. 

A.  Tension  Rights  Center.  Room  1019, 
1346  Oonnecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  2i>036. 

D.  (1)  $426.    E.  (9)  $2,852.96. 

A.  flerito.  Duerk.  Carlson  &  Pinco.  P.C. 
1140  ronnecticut  Avenue  NW..  No.  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  ,  American  College  of  Neuro- 
psychipharmacology,  134  Wesley  Hall— 
Vanderbilt  University,  Nashville,  Tenn. 
37240T 

D.  (!)  $945.    E.  (9)  $104.84. 

A.  Iferito,  Duerk,  Carlson  &  Pinco,  P.C, 
1140  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers,  645 
North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)$400.    E.  (9)$31. 

A.  4>''s<^  Perry,  American  Bus  Associa- 
tion, 1025  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Wash- 
ingtoii  DC.  20036. 

B.  American  Bus  Association,  1025  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $2,687.50.    E.  (9)  $75. 


D.  (6)  $1,  900 


Harold  Peterson.  715  Cargill  Build- 
B^iuieapolis,  Minn.  55402. 
N  itional  R.E.A.  Telephone  Association, 
C  orgill   Building,    Miimeapolis,    Miiui. 


A. 
ing, 

B. 
715 
55402 

D.(i)  $1,500.    E.  (9)  $1,356.82 


A.  Nathaniel  Polster,  2128  Wyoming 
Avenu  i  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  1  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness.  598 
Madia  m  Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

D.  (I  )  $3,200.    E.  (9)  $1,641. 

A.  fillip  Porte  St  Associates,  Inc.,  1301 
South  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208,  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  American  Association  for  Respiratory 
Therapy,  1720  Regal  Row.  Dallas.  Tex. 
75235.1 

D.  (4)  $4,000. 

A.  IlhiUip  Porte  &  Associates,  Inc.,  1301 
South'  Arlington  Ridge  Road,  Suite  208.  Ar- 
lington, Va.  22202. 

B.  National  Association  of  Medical  Direc- 
tors of  Respiratory  Care,  Box  10832.  Chica- 
go, IlL  60610. 

D.  (i)  $2,500. 

A.  liobert  W.  Porter,  Jr.,  Heron,  Haggart, 
Ford, ,  Burchette,    &    Ruckert,    1200    New 
thire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420,  Wash- 

D.C  30036. 
National   Potato   Council,    1200   New 
jhire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420,  Wash- 
D.C  20036. 
D.  (I)  $1,000. 

A.  Hobert  W.  Porter,  Jr.,  1200  New  Hamp- 
shire kvenue  NW..  Suite  420.  Washington, 
D.C.  apo36. 

B.  Western  Growers  Association,  1200 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420, 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (8)  $500. 

A.  John  Post,  1828  L  Street  NW.,  Suite 
402,  Washbigton,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Aven\|e,  New  York  N.Y.  and  1828  L  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 

D.  <f)$200.    E.  (9)$40. 

A.  Prather  Seeger  Doollttle  &  Farmer. 
1101  |l6th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036; 

B.  jankers'  Association  for  Foreign  Trade. 
1101  aeth  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20036, 


Pratl  er 


A. 
1101    16th 
20036. 

B.  The 
First  Nati(iial 


lirst 


A.  PratHer 
1101    16th 
20036 

B.  Ruhilcohle 
hauser 
many. 


May  27,  1982 


Seeger  Doollttle  Sc  Farmer, 
Street  NW..  Washington.   D.C. 


National  Bank  of  Chicago,  1 
Plaza,  Chicago,  111.  60670. 


Seeger  Doollttle  &  Farmer, 
Street   NW.,   Washington.   D.C. 


Stiasse 


A.  G.,  43  Essen,  Relllng- 
1,  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 


A.  Willia  m  B.  Prendergast,  DistUled  Spir- 
its Council  of  the  United  States,  Inc.,  1300 
Pennsylvania  Building,  Washington,  D.C 
20004. 

B.  Distllfed  Spirits  Council  of  the  United 
States,  inc.,  1300  Pennsylvania  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)$2i>00.    E.  (9)$250. 


A.  Stuar 
Federatior , 
Washingtcpi 

B.  An 
Touhy  Av^ue, 

D.  (6)  $4  625 


Proctor,  American  Farm  Bureau 
600  Maryland  Avenue,  SW.. 
D.C.  20024. 

n  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Park  Ridge,  111  60068. 
E.  (9)  $76. 
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A.  Pro-Llfe  Congressional  District  11,  P.O. 
Box  727.  San  Carlos,  Calif.  94070. 
D.  (6)  $l|051.15    E.  (9)  $481.33. 

A.  Steven  L.  Prultt,  Public  Employee  De- 
partment, AFL-CIO,  815  16th  Street  NW., 
Suite  308.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Public  Employee  Department,  AFL- 
CIO,  815  IBth  Street  NW.,  Suite  308.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $10,769.22. 

A.  Publit:  Timtter  Purchasers  Group.  714 
Oregon  ]|ank  Building,  319  Southwest 
Washington  Street,  Portland,  Oreg.  97204. 

D.  (6)  $40,587.16    E.  (9)  $5,212. 

A.  Dianai  Pullin,  Center  for  Law  6i  Educa- 
tion, Inc., '  236  Massachusetts  Avenue  NE., 
No.  510,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  Center  for  Law  &  Education,  Inc.,  6 
Appian  Way,  Cambridge,  Mass.  02138. 

A.  Clifford  H.  Raber,  1  McDonald's  Plaza. 
Oak  BrooK.  III.  60521. 

B.  MclWald's  Corp.,  1  McDonald's  Plaza, 
Oak  Brook.  lU.  60521. 

A.  Craie  J.  Rancourt,  Suite  503,  1825  K 
Street  NWl,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  AmeHcan  Association  of  Classified 
School  Employees,  6805  Oak  Creek  Drive, 
Columbus.  Ohio  43229. 

D.  (6)  $41689.37    E.  (9)  $4,689.37 


d  W.  Randolph.  Jr.,  Brotherhood 

Airline   &   Steamship   Clerks, 

idlers.  Express  &  Station  Em- 

5  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 


A.  Howi 
of   Railw: 
Freight 
ployees,  8 
D.C.  21 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  & 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers.  Ex 
press  St,  Station  Employees.  3  Research 
Place.  Rodcville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $1000.    E.  (9)  $1,400. 


Magi  la 


C» 


A 
Railway 
Station. 

B.  Norfdlk 
North  Jefferson 

D.  (6) 


Ratajski.  Norfolk  St  Western 
P.O.  Box  23652.  L'Enfant  Plaza 
T^ashlngton.  D.C.  20024 

St  Western  Railway  Co.,  Eight 
Street,  Roanoke,  Va.  24043. 
.60. 


•$207 


A.  Eilei  C  Ravnholt,  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters'  Association,  723  Investment  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C.  20005. 


B.  Hawaiian  Sugar  Planters'  Association, 
Aiea.  Hawaii  96701. 
D.  (6)  $360.    E.  (9)  $3,404.10. 

A.  Recording  Industry  Association  of 
America,  Inc.,  888  Seventh  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10106. 

D.  (6)  $180,573.    E.  (9)  $170,208.66 

A.  John  M.  Rector,  National  Association 
of  RetaU  Druggists,  1750  K  Street  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1750  K  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
30006. 

D.(6)$700.    E.  (9)$150. 

A.  Joseph  M.  Rees,  1625  Massachusetts 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  505,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  DelU  Dental  Plans  Association.  211 
East  Chicago  Avenue.  Chicago.  111.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,500. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Rees.  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  403.  Washington.  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Fluor  Corp..  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

A.  Robert  S.  Reese,  Jr..  American  Truck- 
ing Associations.  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $1,716.56. 

A.  Research  To  Prevent  Blindness,  Inc., 
598  Madison  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Reserve  Officers  Association  of  United 
States,  One  Constitution  Avenue  NE., 
Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,818.98.    E.  (9)  $9,073.93. 

A.  Robin  Alan  Rhodes,  National  Parking 
Association.  2000  K  Street  NW.,  No.  350, 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Parking  Association,  2000  K 
Street  NW.,  No.  350,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,192.20. 

A.  Edmund  B.  Rice,  American  Hospital  As- 
sociation, 444  North  Capitol  Street  NW.,  No. 
500,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  American  Hospital  Association,  840 
North  Lakeshore  Drive.  Chicago.  HI.  60611. 

D.  (6)  $1,134.65.    E.  (9)  $45.65. 

A.  Grace  Ellen  Rice,  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  lU.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,233.    E.  (9)$39. 

A.  John  G.  Richardson,  2774  North  Hills 
Drive  NE..  Atlanta,  Ga.  30305. 

B.  Georgia  Power  Co.,  333  Piedmont 
Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30308. 

D.  (6)  $11,361.    E.  (9)  $4,015.75. 

A.  K.  O.  Richardson,  Brotherhood  of  Rail- 
way, Airline  St  Steamship  Clerks,  Freight 
Handlers,  Express  St  Station  Employes,  815 
16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway,  Airline  St 
Steamship  Clerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press St,  Station  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  RockviUe,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $2,300.    E.  (9)  $2,100. 

A.  8.  F.  Riepma.  1625  I  Street  NW..  Suite 
1024-A.  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Margarine 
Manufacturers,  1625  1  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1024-A,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 


A.  Len  Rlppa,  4201  Duncan  Drive,  Aiman- 
dale,  Va.  22003. 

B.  National  Taxpayers  Union,  325  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  SE.,  Washiiigton,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $3,125. 

A.  Robert  L.  Roach,  317  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  SE..  Washington.  D.C.  20003. 

B.  Environmental  Policy  Center,  317 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20003. 

D.  (6)  $2,499.99. 

A.  Steven  M.  Roberts,  American  Express 
Co.,  1700  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  702,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Express  Co.,  American  Ex- 
press Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y.  10004. 

A.  Tom  Robinson,  The  Wilderness  Socie- 
ty. 419  6th  Street,  Suite  321,  Juneau,  Alaslca 
99801. 

B.  The  Wilderness  Society,  1901  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

A.  William  J.  Robinson,  2000  L  Street 
NW.,  Suite  702,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Tosco  Corp.,  10100  SanU  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  John  F.  Rolph  lU.  Citibank.  N.A.  Suite 
350.  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Citibank,  N.A.,  399  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10043. 

D.  (6)  $500. 

A.  Burt  E.  Rosen,  Pfizer,  Inc.,  1700  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  NW.,  No.  730,  Washington, 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pfizer  Inc.,  235  East  42d  Street,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)$200.    E.  (9)  $787.84. 

A.  Marcus  Roth,  National  Association  of 
Letter  Carriers,  100  Indiana  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
100  Indiana  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

D.  (6)  $4,260.72. 

A.  Gloria  Cataneo  Rudman.  Joint  Mari- 
time Congress,  444  North  Capitol  Street 
NW.,  Suite  801,  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 

B.  Joint  Maritime  Congress.  444  North 
Capitol  Street  NW.,  No.  800,  Washington, 
D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $926.80. 

A.  Robert  M.  Russell.  2170  Piedmont  Road 
NE.,  Atlanta.  Ga.  30324. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co.,  Inc.,  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30324. 

D.  (6)$80.    E.  (9)$366. 

A.  Sheryl  P.  Rutledge,  1100  H  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20080. 

B.  Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,  1100  H 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 

A.  Arthur  B.  Sackler.  National  Newspaper 
Association.  1627  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Newspaper  Association,  1627 
K  Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)85,000.    E.  (9)$75. 

A.  David  J.  Sadd,  National  Association  of 
Arab  Americans.  1825  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW.,  Suite  211,  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  National  Association  of  Arab  Ameri- 
cans, 1825  Connecticut  Avenue  NW.,  Suite 
211,  Washington.  D.C  20009. 

D.  (6)83,000.    E.  (9)8425. 


A.  The  St.  Louis  Mercantile  Library  Asao- 
ciatlon,  510  Locust  Street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 
63188. 

E.  (9)  $4,808.51. 

A.  Samaritan  Health  Service,  1410  North 
Third  Street,  P.O.  Box  25489,  Phoenix,  Arte. 
85002. 

E.  (9)  $4,253. 

A.  William  Samuel,  National  Treasury 
Employees  Union,  1730  K  Street  NW.,  Suite 
1101,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Treasury  Employees  Union. 
1730  K  Street  NW..  Suite  1101.  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $5,621.50. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C  20036. 

B.  Empresa  Brasileira  de  Aeronautica, 
S.A..  d.b.a.  EMBRAER.  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil 

D.  (6)$250.    E.  (9)$19S. 

A.  Donald  E.  Santarelli.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 
D.  (6)  $2,000.    E.  (9)  $718.50. 

A.  Donald  E.  SantareUi.  2033  M  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Safari  Club  IntematioiuQ,  5151  East 
Broadway,  Tucson,  Ariz.  85711. 

D.  (6)  $2,500.    E.  (9)  $490. 

A.  Donald  E.  SantareUi,  2033  M  Street 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Sturm.  Ruger  St  Co.,  Inc.,  1  Lacey 
Place,  Southport,  Corm.  06490. 

D.  (6)$500.    E.  (9)$235. 

A.  Save  Our  Security.  Suite  222.  1201  16th 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $5,064.62.    E.  (9)  $11,280.42. 

A.  Henry  Schacht.  California  Canners  St 
Growers.  3100  Ferry  Building,  San  Francis- 
co, C:alif.  94106. 

B.  California  Canners  St  Growers,  3100 
Ferry  Building,  San  Francisco,  Calif.  94106. 

D.  (6)  $3,625.    E.  (9)  $141.10. 

A.  Mark  L.  Schaffer,  2000  L  Street  NW., 
Suite  700.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  AFL-CIO. 

D.  (6)82,508.    E.  (9)835. 

A.  Jerome  D.  Schaller,  3M  Co.,  1101  15th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Minnesota  Mining  St  Manufacturing 
Co.  (3M),  3M  Center,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  55144. 

D.  (6)  $10,000.    E.  (9)  $715.50. 

A.  Henry  Schein.  Inc..  5  Harbor  Park 
Drive.  Port  Washingon.  N.Y.  11050. 

A.  James  P.  Schlicht.  444  North  C^apitol 
Street  NW.,  Suite  409,  Washington,  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  6c  Contractors.  444 
North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  409,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20001. 

D.  (6)  $6,750.    E.  (9)  $102.29. 

A.  Marsha  Schramm,  1101  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  406,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

B.  Domestic  Petroleum  CouncU,  1101  Con- 
necticut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  406,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

A.  Bari  Lee  Schwartz,  Food  Research  and 
Action  Center,  1319  F  Street  NW.,  No.  500. 
Washington,  D.C.  20004. 

B.  Food  Research  and  Action  Center,  1319 
P  Street  NW.,  No.  500,  Washington.  D.C. 
20004. 
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D.  (6)  <2.608.36.    E.  (9)  $23.35. 
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A.  Carl  F.  Schwensen,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300.  Washington.  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
en,  416  Second  Street  NK.  Suite  300,  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $3,786.54. 

A.  Joseph  E.  Seagram  St  Sons.  Inc.,  375 
Park  AvMiue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10152. 
D.  (6)  »12.50. 


A.  Siltrerstein 
NW., 

B.  B^tol 
New 


A.  ServiceMaster 
Warrenville  Road, 
60515. 

E.  <9)  $900. 


Industries.    Inc.,    2300 
Downers    Grove,    111. 


and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
Mfashington,  D.C.  20006. 

Myers  Co..  345  Park  Avenue. 
.  N.Y.  10002. 


■  Yt  rk. 


A.  Siirerstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Vi  Bshington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  CI  ampion.  Inc.  Corp..  One  Landmark 
Square,  Stamford.  Conn.  06921. 


and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
\^hington.  DC.  20006. 

National  Mortgage  Association, 
Street  NW..  Washington.   D.C. 


Feleral 
llith 


A.  EHtvid  L.  Shapiro.  444  North  Capitol 
Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Washington.  D.C. 
20001. 

B.  Associated  Builders  A  Contractors,  444 
North  Capitol  Street  NW..  Suite  409.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20001. 

D.  <6)  $2,500. 

A.  Karen  Dolmatch  Shaw,  1800  K  Street 
NW.. Suite 900,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

B.  BankAmerica  Corp..  BanlLAmerica 
Center.  San  Francisco.  Calif. 

D.  (6)  $353.52.    E.  (9)  $1,302.71. 

A.  Shearman  A  Sterling.  153  East  S3d 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10022. 

B.  The  Business  Roundtable,  200  Park 
Avenue.  New  York.  N.Y.  10166. 

D.  <6)  $13,000.    E.  (9)  $327.83. 

A.  Shearman  &  Sterling.  53  Wall  Street, 
New  York.  N.Y.  10005. 

B.  Amory  R.  Houghton.  Sr..  c/o  Coming 
Associates,  2  East  Market  Street,  Coming, 
N.Y.  14380.  et  al. 

A.  Jonathan  R.  Sheiner.  4  Irving  Place. 
New  York.  N.Y.  10003. 

B.  Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York, 
Inc.  4  Irving  Place,  New  York,  N.Y.  10003. 

D.  (6)  $512.50. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin,  1735  I  Street.  NW..  No. 
717,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Alabama  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  P.O. 
Box  11000,  Montgomery.  Ala.  36198. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$210. 

A.  Dale  Sherwin.  1735  I  Street  NW.,  No. 
717.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  A.  E.  Staley  Manufacturing  Co.,  2200 
Eldorado  Street.  Decatur,  111.  62525. 

D.  (6)  $1,500.    E.(9)$210. 

A.  Nelson  Shields.  810  18th  Street  NW.. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Handgun  Control.  Inc..  810  18th  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

D.  (6)  $6,511.80. 

A.  Richard  G.  Shoup.  1120  20th  Street 
NW.,  Suite  6008,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Corp..  345  Park  Avenue, 
New  York,  N.Y.  10154-0137. 

D.  (6)  $2,850.    E.  (9)  $1,688.46. 

A.  Sierra  Club.  530  Bush  Street,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Calif.  94108. 
D.  (6)  $183,102.33.    E.  (9)  $183,102.33. 

A.  Stephen  SUblger,  1625  L  Street  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Federation  of  State.  County 
and  Municipal  Employees,  AFL-CIO,  1625  L 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $10,500    E.  (9)  $111.02. 

A.  SUversteln  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Stock  Exchange.  86  Trinity 
Place.  New  York.  N.Y.  10006. 


A.  Silverstein 
NW, 

B. 
1133 
20005 


A.  Sil  irerstein  and  Mullens,  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  y  Bshington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  G  ATX    Corp..    120    South    Riverside 
Plaza,  4  hicago.  111.  60606. 


A.  Si|verstein 
NW., 

B.  M^sic 
versal 
91608. 


and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
T^jashington.  D.C.  20006. 

Corporation  of  America.  100  Uni- 
City    Plaza,    Universal    City,    CaUf. 


A.  Sil  trerstein  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW..  ^  ashlngton.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  N^ional  Association  of  Home  Builders. 
ISth  aitd  M  Streets  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

A.  Sil  verstein  and  Mullens.  1776  K  Street 
NW.,  ^ ashlngton,  DC.  20006. 

B.  Ni  tional  Savings  &  Loan  League,  1200 
17th  St  reet  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

A.  W  lliam  G.  Simpson,  1155  ISth  Street 
NW..  S  lite  424.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Fl  rst  Mississippi  National  Bank.  P.O. 
Box  12  9.  Jackson.  Miss.  39205. 

D.  (6;  $2,000. 

A.  William  G.  Simpson.  1155  15th  Street 
NW.,  Stiite  424.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  First  Mississippi  National  Bank,  P.O. 
Box  12|1,  Hattiesburg,  Miss.  39401. 

D.  (.6}  $2,000. 

A.  Wtlliam  O.  Simpson,  1155  15th  Street 
NW..  Shite  424.  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Mississippi  Power  and  Light  Co.,  P.O. 
Box  1640,  Jackson,  Miss.  39205. 

D.  (6)  $2,000. 


A.  William 
NW.,s(iite 

B. 
Jacksoli, 

D.(6 


State 


G.  Simpson,  1155  15th  Street 
424,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 
of   Mississippi,    State    Capitol. 
Miss.  39205. 
$4,000. 


A.  SIM.  Foley.  Hultin,  A  Driver.  2501  M 
Street  NW..  Suite  380.  Washington.  D.C. 
20037. 

B.  Tteco  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Loa  Angeles,  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (6  $390.    E.  (9)  $32.50 

A.  M  utnis  W.  Sisk,  Jr.,  Sisk.  Foley.  Hultin 
&  Dri  er.  2501  M  Street  NW..  Suite  380, 
Washii  igton,  D.C.  20037. 

B.  Ti  SCO  Corp..  10100  Santa  Monica  Bou- 
levard, Los  Angeles.  Calif.  90067. 

D.  (9$847.    E.  (9)  $36.90. 


Gregg 


A. 
18th 

B.  Dfytime 
Box 


Sreet 


:5«i 


A. 
18th 

B. 
pike. 

E.( 

A. 
18th  I 


P.  Skall.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
Broadcasters  Association.  P.O. 
,  Mattoon.  111.  61983. 


Cregg  P.  Skall,  Blum  &  Nash,  1015 
S  ;reet  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 
O  ineral  Electric  Co..  3135  Easton  Tum- 
I  airfield.  Conn.  06431. 
9|$8. 


C  regg 
S;reet 


P.  Skall.  Blum  &  Nash.  1015 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
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Wash- 


B.  Time,  I  DC,  888  18th  Street  NW., 
ington,  D.Cj  20036. 
E.  (9)$8.  I 

A.  Stepheh  L.  Skardon,  Jr.,  NARFE,  1533 
New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationil  Association  of  Retired  Federal 
Employees,  1 1533  New  Hampshire  Avenue 
NW..  Washihgton.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $7.ap6. 


A.  Robei 
Avenue 
20036. 

B.  Natu: 
Ccnnecticu 
ington.  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $7, 

A.  Slurry 
fant  Plaza 
ton,  D.C.  21 

D.  (6)  $1,1 


A.  GordoA^  L.  Smith,  1425  K  Street  NW., 
Suite  1000,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  Hill  ai^Knowlton,  1425  K  Street  NW.. 
Suite  1000,  Washington,  D.C.  20005  (for  Flo- 
rists' Tranaworld  Delivery,  P.O.  Box  2227. 
Southfield.  Mich  48037). 


G.  Slaughter,  1025  Connecticut 
.,  Suite  402,  Washington.  D.C. 

Gas  Supply  Association,  1025 
Avenue  NW..  Suite  402,  Wash- 

(9)  $462.70. 

rt  Association,  490  L'En- 
it  SW..  Suite  3210,  Washing- 


Roberj  N.  Smith.  21 
d.  Sultk  211.  Bloomf 
3.  I 


East  Long  Lake 
Bloomfield  Hills.  Mich. 


A. 
Road. 
48013. 

B.  United' Distribution  Co..  159  Town  Hall 
Square.  Falmouth,  Mass.  02540. 

D.  (6)  $540.    E.  (9)  $1,125.80. 


A.  JosepI 
Vemon 

B.  Ovei 
National 
Street  NW. 

D.  (6)  $8,! 


S.  Smolen.  9412  Old  Mount 
Alexandria,  Va.  22309. 
Education   Association   and 
iucation  Association.  1201  16th 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
E.  (9)  $5. 


A.  Peter  l^eigh  Snell.  David  Vienna  &  As- 
sociates. 51$  C.  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20002. 

B.  NationiJ  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  t>ark  Avenue  South.  New  York, 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $1.1 50. 

A.  Solar  :  jobby.  1001  Connecticut  Avenue 
NW..  No.  51 0.  Washington.  DC.  20036. 
D.  (6)  $10 1.878.62    E.  (9)  $10,936.56. 


A.  Vinceiit  R.  Sombrotto.  National  Asso- 
ciation   of ,  Letter    Carriers.    100    Indiana 


Avenue  NW . 


B.  National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers, 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington.  D.C. 


100  Indlani 
20001. 
D.  (6)  $3,162.43. 


A.  Southern 
P.O.  Box  5: 468, 
D.  (6)  $33 ,981 


A. 
tion.  Box 


South|west  Kansas  Irrigation  Associa- 
Ulysses.  Kans.  67880. 


21  iO, 


StepUie 


A. 

Connecticut 
20036. 

B.  Interrjatlonal 
Paper 
York,  N.Y 

D.  (6)  $1,1 


Plaiia, 


A.  Rober ; 
Pennsylvania 
D.C.  20006 

B.  Getty 
Los  Angele^, 

D.(6) 


I  $9(4 


.  Washington,  D.C.  20001. 


Forest  Products  Association, 
New  Orleans,  La.  70152. 
58    E.  (9)  $33,981.98. 


&  Johnson,  Chartered,  1250 
Avenue,     Washington.     D.C. 


Paper  Co..  International 
77   West   45th  Street.   New 
10036. 
KM.    E.  (9)  $44.80. 


B.  Stewart,  Getty  Oil  Co.,  1701 
Avenue    NW.,    Washington. 


OU  Co..  3810  Wilshire  Boulevard. 
Calif.  90010. 
.    E.  (9)  $187.88. 
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) 


A.  Michael  J.  Stientjes.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation.  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation,  225 
Touhy  Avenue.  Park  Ridge,  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $4,354.    E.  (9>$9. 

A.  Kenneth  P.  Stinger.  American  Truck- 
ing Associations,  Inc..  1616  P  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 
1616  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $9,000.    E.  (9)  $86.84. 

A.  Stradley,  Ronon,  Stevens  A  Young 
1100  One  Franklin  Plaza,  Philadelphia.  Pa. 
19102. 

B.  Milliken  Research  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
1926.  Spartanburg,  S.C.  29304. 

D.  (6)  $4,368. 

A.  Harold  R.  SuUlvan.  1750  K  Street  NW. 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Pood  Marketing  Institute.  1750  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006 

D.  (6)  $900. 

A.  Scott  K.  Sullivan.  American  F^eration 
of  Government  Employees,  1325  Massachu- 
setts Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Federation  of  Government 
Employees.  1325  Massachusetts  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20005. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asblll  <te  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  American  Industrial  Clay  and  Georgia 
Kaolin  Division  of  Yara  Engineering  Corp.. 
511  Westminster  Avenue.  Elizabeth  NJ 
07207. 

E  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Anglo-American  Clays  Corp.,  P.O.  Box 
471,  Sandersville,  Oa.  31082. 

E.  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Baker  InternatloiuU,  500  City  Parkway 
West,  Orange.  Calif.  92667. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Carnegie  Corp.,  of  New  York,  437  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Consumer  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 
Uon.  307  North  Michigan  Avenue.  Chicago, 
ni.  60601. 

A.  Sutherland,  AsbUl  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Engelhard  Minerals  and  Chemicals 
Corp.,  299  Park  Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y 
10017. 

E  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbUl  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Equifax,  Inc.,  P.O.  Box  4081  Atlanta. 
Oa.  30302. 

O.(6)$860.    E.(9)$43.3L 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  FUthead  Joint  Board  of  Control,  c/o 
Everitt  Foust.  Route  2.  Box  69.  Moiese, 
Mont.  59284. 

D.  (6)  $13,331.    E.  (9)  $22.25. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Freeport  Kaolin  Division  of  Freeport 
Minerals  Co..  161  East  42d  Street.  New 
York.  N.Y.  10017. 
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E.  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  J.  M.  Huber  Corp.,  Thoraall  Street, 
Edison,  N.J.  08817. 

E.  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Lifetime  Communities  Inc..  2740  Beach 
Boulevard.  Suite  202.  Jacksonville  Fla. 
32207. 

D.  (6)  $3,800.    E.  (9)$18. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Breniuui,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  MassachusetU  Mutual  Ufe  Insurance 
Co..  1295  SUte  Street,  Springfield,  Mass 
01111. 

D.  (6)  $200. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mullite  Co.  of  America.  Andersonville. 
CkL  31711. 

E.  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Mutual  of  Omaha  Insurance  Co., 
Mutual  of  Omaha  Plaza.  Omaha,  Nebr 
68175 

D.  (6)$988.    E.  (9)$20. 

A.  Sutherland.  AsbiU  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Life  Cos.,  Suite 
1060.  Tower  Place,  3340  Peachtree  Road 
NE.,  Atlanta,  Ga.  30326 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Home  Life  Assurance  Co.,  Lib- 
erty Park,  Frazer,  Pa.  19355. 

A.  Sutherland.  Asbill  A  Brennan.  1666  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Nord  Resources  Corp..  Ole  Town  Park. 
29  Iron  Gate  Drive,  Dayton,  Ohio  45459. 

E.  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Sutherland,  Asbill  A  Brennan,  1666  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Thiele  Kaolin  Co.,  Kaolin  Road.  San- 
dersville, Ga. 

E.  (9)  $14.49. 

A.  Donald  R.  Sweitzer.  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  AirUne  A  Steamship  Clerks. 
Freight  Handlers,  Express  4c  Station  Em- 
ployes, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Railway.  Airline  A 
Steamship  Oerks,  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press A  SUtion  Employes,  3  Research 
Place,  Rockville,  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $5,000.    E.  (9)$520. 

A.  Scott  R.  Swirling.  National  FamUy 
Planning  A  Reproductive  Health  Associa- 
tion, Inc..  Suite  950,  1110  Vermont  Avenue 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  National  Family  Planning  A  Reproduc- 
tive Health  Association,  Inc..  Suite  950,  1110 
Vermont  Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  DC 
20005. 

D.  (6)  $2,468.24. 

A.  Z.  Michael  Szaz,  6819  Supreme  Court, 
Springfield.  Va.  22100. 

B.  Embassy  of  the  Democratic  Republic  of 
Somalia,  600  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Washington.  D.C.  20037. 

D.  (6)  $5,500. 

A.  Target.  Inc.,  2411  Old  Crow  Canyon 
Road,  San  Ramon,  Calif.  94583. 


E.  (9)  $6,000. 


A.  C.  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Empress  BrasUeira  de  Aeronautica, 
S.A..  Embraer.  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  S.A. 

A.  C.  Michael  Tarone.  2033  M  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Kings  River  Water  Users  Committee. 

A.  R.  William  Taylor,  1575  I  Street  NW 
Washington.  D.C.  20005. 

B.  American  Society  of  Association  Execu- 
tives, 1575  I  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 
20005. 

A.  Thaxter.  Lipez,  Stevens,  Broder  A  Mi- 
coleau,  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  503  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  AlUance  for  Hydroelectric 
Energy.  1050  17th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

A.  Thaxter.  Lipez.  Stevens.  Broder  A  Mi- 
coleau.  1825  K  Street  NW.,  Suite  503  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association 
of  America.  Suite  505,  5205  Leesburg  Pike 
Falls  Church,  Va.  22041. 

E.  (9)  $140. 

A.  Ther-A-Pedic  Midwest  Inc.,  2350  5th 
Street.  Rock  Island.  lU.  61201. 
E.  (9)  $4,047. 

A.  13th  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee— Pro-Life.  986  Vicar  Lane  San 
Jose.  Calif.  95117. 

E.  (9)  $56.25. 

A.  Robert  L.  Thomas,  National  Associa- 
tion of  Private  Psychiatric  Ho^itals,  1319  P 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 

B.  National  Association  of  Private  Psychi- 
atric Hospitals,  1319  F  Street,  Washington 
D.C.  20004. 

D.  (6)  $100. 

A.  Charles  P.  Thompson,  Arizona  Public 
Service.  P.O.  Box  21666.  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85036. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service,  P.O.  Box  21666 
Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 

D.  (6)  $1,000.    E.  (9)  $274.28. 

A.  Thompson.  Hine  and  Plory,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Great  Western  Sugar  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
5308.  Denver.  Colo.  80217. 

D.  (6)  $5,093.    E.  (9)  $254.14. 

A.  Thompson,  Hine  and  Flory,  1920  N 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Orkin  Exterminating  Co..  Inc..  2170 
Piedmont  Road  NE.,  Atlanta,  Oa.  30324. 

A.  Thompson  A  Mitchell.  One  Mercantile 
Center.  Suite  3400,  St.  Louis.  Mo.  63101. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee, One  Mercantile  Center.  Suite  3400.  St 
Louis,  Mo.  63101. 

D.  (6)  $766. 

A.  Richard  L.  Thompson.  Abbott  Labora- 
tories, 1730  M  Street  NW.,  Suite  808,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Abbott  Laboratories,  North  Chicago, 
111.60064. 

D.  (6)  $4,500. 

A.  Joseph  P.  Trainor,  Brotherhood  of 
Railway,  Airline  A  Steamship  Clerks, 
Freight  Handlers.  Express  A  Station  Em- 
ployees, 815  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20006. 
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B.  BrotheVhood  of  Railway,  Airline  it 
Steamship  Clerks.  Freight  Handlers,  Ex- 
press A  Station  Employees,  3  Research 
Place.  Rockville.  Md.  20850. 

D.  (6)  $6,000.    E.  (9)  $803.60. 

A.  TransAlrica.  545  8th  Street  SE.,  No. 
200.  Washinaton.  D.C.  20003. 
D.  (6>  $39,392.16.    E.  (9)  $38,335.32. 

A.  fhUlp  J.  Tulimierl,  Jr..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York.  N.Y.  10019. 

B.  Avon  Products.  Inc..  9  West  57th 
Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10019. 

A.  W.  Glenn  Tussey.  American  Farm 
Bureau  Federation,  600  Maryland  Avenue 
SW..  Washington.  D.C.  20024. 

B.  American  Farm  Bureau  Federation.  225 
Touhy  Avenue,  Park  Ridge.  111.  60068. 

D.  (6)  $6,158.    E.(9)$41. 

A.  Carl  R.  Tuvin.  Tuvin  Associates.  Suite 
203,  1302  18th  Street  NW.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Guttenberg  Associates,  (for  North 
American  Telephone  Association).  1627  K 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6)  $9,000. 

A.  United  Food  &  Commercial.  Workers 
IntemaUonal  Union.  APL-CIO,  1775  K 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $42,834.66.    E.  (9)  $42,834.66. 


A.  Douglas  K.  Vollmer,  Paralyzed  Veter- 
ans iof  America.  4350  East  West  Highway. 
Suite  900,  Bethesda,  Md.  20814. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America,  4350 
East!  West  Highway.  Suite  900,  Bethesda, 
Md.  120814. 

D.  (6)  $9,975. 


A. 


Abe  J.  Voron,  6204  White  Oak  Lane, 


Tan  arac,  Fla.  33319. 

b7  National  Radio  Broadcasters  Associa- 
tion; 1705  De  Sales  Street  NW.,  Suite  500, 
Waiiington.  D.C.  20036. 

D.j(6)$2,500.    E.  (9)  $2,075. 

Eleanor    Walters.    317    Pennsylvania 
|iue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 

Environmental     Policy     Center,     317 
sylvania  Avenue  SE.,  Washington,  D.C. 
i. 
]  (6)  $1,250.01. 

Washington  Gas  Light  Co.,   1100  H 
et  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20080. 
](9)  $1,368.50. 

Raymond  J.  Weatherly,  2733  Carter 
Court,  Alexandria,  Va.  22306. 
BJ  Manufactured  Housing  Institute,  1745 
Jefflerson  Davis  Highway,  Suite  511,  Arllng- 
tonj  Va.  22202. 


A.  United  St|ites  Committee  for  the 
Oceans.  100  Maryland  Avenue  NE..  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $75.01. 

A.  Uoyd  N.  UnseU.  1101  16th  Street  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Independent  Petroleum  Association  of 
America.  1101  16th  Street  NW..  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036 

E.  (9)  $39.50. 

A.  Utility  Nuclear  Waste  Management 
Group,  c/o  Edison  Electric  Institute.  1111 
19th  Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C. 

D.  (6)  $3,752.64    E.  (9)  $3,752.64. 

A.  Richard  A.  Van  Deuren.  Relnhart. 
Boemer,  Van  Deuren.  Norris  &  Rieselbach, 
S.C..  Ill  East  Wisconsin  Avenue.  Suite  1800, 
Milwaukee,  Wis.  53202. 

B.  National  Employee  Benefits  Institute, 
451  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Washington. 
D.C.  20003. 

A.  Gerald  W.  Vaughan.  1850  K  Street 
NW..  No.  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Union  Camp  Corp.  1850  K  Street  NW., 
No.  390.  Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

E.  (9)  $1,838.95. 

A.  David  Vieima.  David  Vienna  &  Associ- 
ates. 510  C  Street  NE.,  Suite  100,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Credit  Manage- 
ment. 475  Park  Avenue  South.  New  York 
N.Y.  10016. 

D.  (6)  $350. 

A.  Rudolph  A.  Vignone.  Goodyear  Tire  & 
Rubber  Co..  180u  K  Street  NW..  Suite  800, 
Washington.  D.C.  20006. 

B.  Goodyear  Tire  &  Rubber  Co.,  Akron, 
Ohio  44316. 

D.  (6)  $3,500. 

A.  Christopher  N.  Visher,  1016  16th  Street 
NW..  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Roisman,  Reno  Sc  Cavanaugh  (for  Na- 
tional Housing  Law  Project)  1016  16th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  800,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

D.  (6)  $11,200.    E.(9)$25. 


shiie 


Webster  &  Sheffield,  1200  New  Hamp- 
Avenue  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 
National   Conference   of   Bankruptcy 
Ju(t;es,  1200  New  Hampshire  Avenue  NW., 
Sui  e  350,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 


(6)  $875.    E.  (9)  $103.01. 


Joy  C.  West.  Migrant  Legal,  Action  Pro- 
grain.  Inc.,  806  15th  Street  NW.,  Washing- 
D.C.  20005. 

Migrant  Legal  Action  Program.  Inc., 
15th    Street    NW.,    Washington.   D.C. 


D.  (6)  I  946.56.    E.  (9)  $4,879.42. 


Williams,  National  Association  of 
Passengers,     417     New     Jersey 
.  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 
Natjlonal  Association  of  Railroad  Pas- 
117  New  Jersey  Avenue  SE.,  Wash- 
C.  20003. 
,726.13. 


A.  Bar  y 
Railroad 
Avenue 

B 
sengers, 
ington, 

D.  (6) 


iCE.. 


:;3,' 


A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Aveiue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  200  (6. 

B.  Anerican  Physical  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, 11(6  15th  Street  NW..  Washington. 
D.C.  200  >5. 


Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 


A. 

cut 

D.C.  20006 
B. 

First 


Anterican 
Sti  eet. 


Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
Avefeiue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 


A 
cut 
D.C.  200136 

B.  C 
HonolulM 

D.  (6) 


Srewer  <fe  Co.,  Ltd.,  P.O.  Box  1826. 

Hawaii  96801. 
115,436.25.    E.  (9)  $947.15. 


A 
cut 
DC.  20<)36. 

B.  E 
Drive,  Miami, 

D.  (6) 


ton 

B 
806 
200  >5 

Vi  (6)  $5,602.30.    E.  (9)  $1,612.81. 

a1    Western    Growers    Association,    1200 
Ne*   Hampshire  Avenue  NW.,  Suite  420, 
Washington,  D.C. 
I  (9)  $1,500. 

Western  Radiological  Group,  Suite  2, 
Armacost  Avenue,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

15. 

.  (9)  $18,000. 

Curtis  E.  Whalen,  P.O.  Box  44,  Winter 
tk.  Fla.  32790. 

Continental  Resources  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
/inter  Park,  Fla.  32790. 
(6)  $2,875.    E.  (9)  $1,279.01. 

June  M.  Whelan,  Union  Pacific  Corp.. 
20th  Street.  Suite  600  S,  Washington, 
20036. 

Union  Pacific  Corp.,  345  Park  Avenue, 
Nefc?  York,  N.Y.  10154-0137. 
(6)  $1,250.    E.  (9)  $426.81. 

Bennett   C  Whitlock.  Jr..   American 

licking  Associations,  Inc.,  1616  P  Street 

.  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

American  Trucking  Associations,  Inc., 

\b  P  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

.  (6)  $7,500.    E.  (9)  $863.28. 

^.  Whittlesey  &  O'Brien.  1607  New  Hamp- 
shire Avenue  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20009. 

B.  New  York  City  Partnership,  200  Madi- 
son Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y. 

] }.  (6)  $6,000. 

,  i.  Nina  Faye  Widenmarm,  Arizona  Public 
S«  rvice  Co.,  P.O.  Box  21666,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
85  )36. 

:}.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co.,  P.O.  Box 
21  >66.  Phoenix.  Ariz.  85036. 


A. 
cut 
D.C.  20<|36 

B 

LaSalle 
E.  (9) 


A 
cut 
D.C.  20$36 

B.  Do  nestic 
necticui 
20036 

D.  (6) 


A. 
cut 
D.C.  20#36 

B. 
Place, 

D.  (61 


Tie 


A. 
cut 
D.C.  20036 

B. 
Arthur, 
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Trucking   Association,    430 
SE.,  Washington,  D.C.  20003. 


Wiiiams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Cormecti- 
Av^ue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 


King  Corp.,  7360  North  Kendall 
Fla.  33152. 
1525.    E.  (9)  $38.93. 


Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
Av(nue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 


Cckisolidated  Foods  Corp.,  135  South 
Street,  Chicago.  111.  60603. 
113.50. 


Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
Avdnue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 


Petroleum  Council,  1101  Con- 
Avenue   NW.,   Washington,    D.C. 


$3,500. 


Williams  ti  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
Av»nue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 


First  Boston  Corp., 
York,  N.Y.  10005. 
$835.    E.  (9)  $103.79. 


20  Exchange 


I  few 


Wiiiams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
Avfcnue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington, 


Lfoyd    Hayes, 
Tex.  77640. 


P.O.    Box    1447,    Port 


A.  Wl  Uiams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20  [>36. 

B.  lu  International  Management  Corp., 
1500  \^^ut  Street.  Philadelphia.  Pa.  19102. 

D.  (6)  $735.    E.  (9)  $77.85. 

A.  Wbliams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut A\|enue   NW.,   Suite   500,  Washington, 
036. 

^llogg  Co.,  235  Porter  Street,  Battle 
lich.  49016. 
I  $1,482.50    E.  (9)  $116.77. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Atenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C  20O36. 

B.  KJ-ause  Milling  Co.,  P.O.  Box  1156,  Mil- 
waukee. Wise.  53201. 

D.  (63  $555.    E.  (9)  $51.90. 
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A.  Williams  Sc  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Louisiana  Land  de  Exploration  Co., 
P.O.  Box  60350,  New  Orleans.  La.  70160. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Mustang  Fuel  Corp..  1100  First  Nation- 
al Center  East.  Oklahoma,  Okla.  73102. 

A.  Williams  St  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500.  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Association  of  Water  Compa- 
nies, 1019  19th  Street  NW.,  Suite  1110. 
Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

D.  (6>$602.    E.  (9)  $64.88. 

A.  Williams  it  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  National  Soft  Drink  Association.  1101 
16th  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C.  20036 

D.  (6)  $1,202.50.    E.  (9)  $12.98. 

A.  Williams  <&  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Nationwide  Insurance  Co.,  1  Nation- 
wide Plaza,  Columbus,  Ohio  43216. 

D.  (6)  $4,115.50.    E.  (9)  $324.37. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW..  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olympia  &  York  Corp.,  245  Park 
Avenue,  New  York.  N.Y. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Olympia  &  York  Developments,  Ltd.,  1 
First  Canadian  Place,  Toronto,  Ontario, 
Canada. 
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E.  (9)  $12.98. 

A.  Williams  it  Jensen.  P.C.  1101  Connecti- 
cut .Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of  America.  4350 
East- West  Highway.  Suite  900.  Washington. 
D.C.  20014. 

A.  Williams  &  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  The  Pillsbury  Co.,  608  Second  Avenue. 
South.  Minneapolis,  Minn.  55402. 

A.  Williams  it  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Securities  Industry  Association,  490 
L'Enfant  Plaza  East  SW.,  Washington.  D.C. 
20024. 

D.  (6)  $410.    E.  (9)  $51.81. 

A.  Williams  it  Jensen.  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500,  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Southern  Railway  System,  920  15th 
Street  NW.,  Washington.  DC  20005. 

D.  (6)  $350.    E.  (9)  $12.98. 

A.  Williams  it,  Jensen,  P.C,  1101  Connecti- 
cut Avenue  NW.,  Suite  500.  Washington, 
D.C.  20036. 

B.  Student  Loan  Marketing  Association 
(SaUie  Mae),  1055  Thomas  Jefferson  Street 
NW.,  Washington.  D.C.  20007. 

D.  (6)  $1,020.    E.  (9)  $116.77. 

A.  Margie  R.  WiUiams,  415  Second  Street 
NE.,  Suite  300,  Washington,  D.C.  20002. 

B.  National  Association  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers. 415  Second  Street  NE..  Washington, 
D.C.  20002. 

D.  (6)  $1,349.31. 


A.  Doimie  E.  Wilson,  Husky  Oil  Co..  1800 
M  Street  NW.,  Suite  295  North,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  20036. 

B.  Husky  Oil  Co.,  P.O.  Box  380,  Cody, 
Wyo.  82414. 

D.  (6)  $250. 

A.  WUliam  E.  Woods,  National  Association 
of  Retail  Druggists,  1750  K  Street  NW. 
Washington,  D.C.  20006. 

B.  National  Association  of  Retail  Drug- 
gists, 1750  K  Street  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 
20006. 

D.  (6)  $1500.    E.  (9>$300. 

A.  Dee  Workman.  135  E^ast  42d  Street. 
New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

B.  Valkyrie  Enterprises,  Inc.,  135  East  42d 
Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 

D.  (6)  $1,562.50 


A.  Zero  Population 
Connecticut  Avenue 
D.C,  20036. 

D.  (6)  $3,387.    E.  (9)  $2,451. 


Growth,   Inc..    1346 
NW.,     Washington. 


A.  Zoological  Action  Committee,  1320  19th 
Street  NW.,  Suite  400,  Washington,  D.C. 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $800. 

A.  John  L.  Zorack.  Suite  1100.  1015  18th 
Street  NW..  Washington,  D.C.  20036. 

B.  Federal  Express  Corp.,  Box  727,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  3894. 

D.  (6)  $11,000. 

A.  Murray  Zweben,  1140  19th  Street  NW.. 
No.  600,  Washington,  D.C,  20036. 

B.  Nossaman,  Krueger  it  Marsh  (for 
Texas  International  Airlines,  P.O.  Box 
12788,  Houston,  Tex.  77017),  1140  19th 
Street  NW.,  No.  600,  Washington.  D.C, 
20036. 

E.  (9)  $7,500. 
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The  following  Quarterly  Lobby  Postcards 
calendar  quarter  of  1982: 

A  Postcard  May  Be  Usxd  Whbw  A  Registi  ant  Has  Not  iNcxntRED  Reportable  Receifti 
Not  Engaged  In  Any  Lobbying  Acnvrry  Duri  »g  The  Quarter. 


QUi  RTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 

were  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of 


Note:  The  Following  Information  Is  BsiifG  Provided  For  Informational  Purposes  OfLY. 
The  Postcard  has  been  reproduced  below: 


mn 


QUARTERLY  LOBBY  POSTCARD 


May  27.  1982 


Hepresehtatives  for  the  first 


And  Expenditures  And  Has 


May  27,  1982 


To  ke  tubmittMl  In  Hwi  of  a  Ouftarly  Roport  whM  refMrMt  has  not  incurretl  reportable  receipt)  or  expen<- 
Itiiree  an<  hat  not  eBt«f<  I"  «■>  mutit  «ctWty  *irtn  Mie  qiiarter. ^ 

IMPORTANT:  Fie  a  separate  postcKd  for  each  empleyef  or  client 


REfilSTMNT. 


EMptoyer. 


(number,  ttreet/P.O.  Box) 


(.city,  state,  eip  code) 


IN  REUSTRANT  ii  an  af  ent  of  wmeone  OTHER  TNAN  "EMPLOYER"  state  below  whose  interest  Is  represented. 
If  not  appMcable,  state  "NONr.) 
CLIENT 


Fer  the  period  (check  one  box  (|ily): 

D  April  10  Report  (Jan.  1— Mar.  31) 
D  July  10  Report  (April  1— June  30) 


19. 


a  Oct  10  (July  1— Sept  30) 
D  Jan.  10  (Oct  1— Dec.  31) 


AiA 


I  certify  that  the  above  named  retistrant  did  not  eniage  hi  any  lobb;ring  acthrities  or  incur 
ceipts  or  oxpenditHres  In  connection  wifli  previous  or  future  lobbying  acttvitiiM.  I  am  aware  that  the 
resumotion  of  reportini  in  the  eve^t  that  acthity  commences;  otherwise  I  can  continue  to  submit  i 
lieu  of  a  report 


reportable  re- 
requires  a 
postcard  in 


Exeoitedon- 


((to<  ) 


Itignature) 


A.  Thomas  G.  Abemethy,  Jr. 

B.  U.S.  Can  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

A.  John  J.  Adam&. 

B.  Ethyl  Corp- 
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A.  Hobson  H.  Adcoclc. 

B.  PepsiCo,  Inc. 

A.  Agency  for  Instructional  TV. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton.  Inc. 

A.  G.  Colbum  Aker. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc.  (for  Guest  Guard 
and  Family  Guard). 

A.  Akin.  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Alaska  Interstate  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  8t  Feld. 

B.  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  City  of  Houston. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Lone  Star  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Louisiana  Alcohol  Fuel  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Military  Accessories  Services  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Akin.  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Missouri  Terminal  Oil  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Northwest  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Akin,  Gump.  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Ringling  Bros.  Bamum  &  Bailey  Com- 
bined Shows,  Inc. 

A.  Akin.  Oump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Shearson,  Loeb,  Rhoades. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss.  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Sun  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  Feld. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  dc  Feld. 

B.  Texas  Instruments  Inc. 

A.  Akin,  Gump,  Strauss,  Hauer  &  F^ld. 

B.  Valero  Energy  Corp. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander. 

B.  Associated  Telephone  Answering  Ex- 
changes, Inc. 

A.  Donald  C.  Alexander. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  IJfe  Agency,  Inc. 

A.  Jeff  Samuel  Allder 
A.  Loretta  E.  Allen. 

A.  Robert  G.  Allen. 

B.  CARE  Government  Affairs. 

A.  Joseph  C.  Allwarden. 

B.  Kollsman  Instrument  Co. 

A.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  APL-CIO. 
A.  American  Advertising  Federation. 
A.  American  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 
A.  American  Council  on  Alcohol  Problems. 
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A.  American  Hellenic  Institute  Public  Af- 
fairs Conmiittee,  Inc. 

A.  American  Metal  Detectors  Manufactur- 
ers, Inc. 

A.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

A.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  American  Soybean  Association. 

A.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Bette  B.  Anderson. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  Quixote  Corp.). 

A.  Jack  R.  Angell 

B.  United  Gas  Pipe  Line  Co. 

A.  Apartment  &  Office  Building  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  D.  Aquilino,  Jr. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  ARAS  (Psychomotor  Domain  of  Self). 

A.  John  Christian  Archer. 

B.  Brown  &  Root,  Inc. 

A.  Roy  A.  Archibald. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Arent,  Fox.  Kintner,  Plotkin  &  Kahn. 

B.  Motor  &  Equipment  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Arnold  &  Porter. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans. 

A.  Associated  Credit  Bureaus,  Inc. 

A.  Associated  Employers,  Inc. 

A.  Association  of  American  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Women. 

A.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants. 

A.  George  J.  Aste. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  John  D.  Austin,  Jr. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Ronald  R.  Austin. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association. 

A.  Hope  M.  Babcock. 

B.  National  Audubon  Society. 

A.  Patti  Jo  Baber. 

B.  Diamond  Shaim-ock  Corp. 

A.  Joan  N.  Baggett. 

B.  International  Union  of  Bricklayers  & 
Allied  Craftsmen. 

A.  John  Baize. 

B.  American  Soybean  Association. 

A.  Baker  &  Hostetler. 

B.  Cleveland  Institute  of  Electronics. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Balch. 

B.  Ther-A-Pedlc  Midwest,  Inc. 

A.  Judy  Bardacke. 

B.  American    Federation    of    Teachers, 
AFL-CIO. 
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A.  John  H.  Barnard,  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Barnes,  Richardson  Si  Colbum. 

B.  Industrias  Qulmicas  y  Tartarlcas. 

A.  Barnes.  Richard  &  Colbum. 

B.  Tartaric  Chemicals  Corp. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagla. 

B.  Dairymen,  Inc. 

A.  Bamett  &  Alagia. 

B.  National  MUk  Producers  Federation. 

A.  Richard  L.  Barr. 

B.  Iowa  Railway  Association. 

A.  Roger  V.  Barth. 

B.  American    Association    for    Clinical 
Chemistry,  Inc. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates. 

B.  American  Samoa. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Rose  P.  Bates. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp. 

A.  Rose  F.  Bates. 

B.  Wood  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Lynne  D.  Battle. 

B.  College  Placement  Council,  Inc. 

A.  John  E.  Baughman. 

B.  Pennsylvania  SUte  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Robert  J.  Baughman. 

B.  American  Orthotic  &  Prosthetic  Asso- 
ciation, Inc. 

A.  Howard  H.  Bell. 

B.  American  Advertising  Federation. 

A.  James  M.  Bennett. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  Frederick  S.  Benson  III. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  O.  M.  Berge. 

B.  Brotherhood  of  Maintenance  of  Way 
Employes. 

A.  Frank  Brett  Berlin. 

B.  Cray  Research,  Inc. 

A.  James  N.  Bierman. 

B.  VGS  Corp. 

A.  Robert  J.  Bird. 

B.  Zachry,  Inc. 

A.  Tom  Black. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Conoco,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Northern  Virginia  Savings  &  Loan. 

A.  Richard  W.  Bliss. 

B.  Oasis  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Jerald  Blizin. 

B.  HiU  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  M.  Warren  Bolton. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Rodney  A.  Bower. 
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B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al 4c  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Mitchell  H.  Bradley. 

B.  American  Society  of  Mechanical  Engi- 
neers. 

A.  Gerard  M.  Brannon. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Noel  Brazil. 

B.  Aifaerican  Optometric  Association. 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston.  Miller  &  Oaines  (for  Board  of 
Trade  Clearing  Corp.) 

A.  John  Henry  Brebbia. 

B.  Alston.    Miller    &    Gains    (for    RCA 
Global  Communications). 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  Associated  Hospital  Services  of  New 
Yorli. 

A.  Breed.  Abbott  &  Morgan. 

B.  David  H.  McConnell. 

A.  Miles  H.  Bresee.  Jr. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Carolyn  Brickey. 

B.  Congress  Watch. 

A.  Briclcer  &  Eclcler. 

B.  American  Small  it  Rural  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation, Ohio  Chapter. 

A.  Mario  Brossi. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association. 

A.  Ellen  B.  Brown. 

B.  Associated  Builders  &  Contractors.  Inc. 

A.  Mary  Elizabeth  Brown. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Ralph  Brown. 

B.  M.O.A.A.I.O.A.  &  Subs.  Inc. 

A.  Terrence  J.  Brown  Associates. 

B.  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians. 

A.  Terrence  J.  Brown  Associates. 

B.  Red  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians. 

A.  Terrence  J.  Brown  Associates. 

B.  Seneca  Nation  of  New  York. 

A.  Terrence  J.  Brown  Associates. 

B.  United  South  and  Eastern  Triljes. 

A.  Stanley  R.  Browne. 

B.  E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  John  R.  Bruch. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A,  Harvey  P.  Brush. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc. 

A.  David  G.  Burden. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Gerard  P.  Burke. 

B.  International  Air  Leases,  Inc. 

A.  Francis  X.  Burkhardt. 

B.  International  Brotherhood  of  Painters 
&  Allied  Trades. 

A.  Burr.  Pease  &  Kurtz. 

B.  EkJutna. 

A.  Busby,  Rehm  St  Leonard.  P.C. 

B.  Universal  Leaf  Tobacco  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Butler.  Blnion^Rice.  Cook  St  Knapp. 


B.  Ii  lexco  Oil  Co. 


A.  Ifiomas 
B. 


S.one 


A.  C| 
B. 

Groub) 


St  B  Associates, 
dladouhos  St  Brashares  (for  Securities 


A.  dtSt  B  Associates. 

B.  (Hadouhos  St   Brashares   (for  Smith. 
Bame  y.  Harris  St  Upham  Co.). 

A.C  SiB  Associates. 

B.  Cladouhos  St  Brashares  (for  Toyota 
Moto«  Sales.  USA). 

A.  dSi  B  Associates. 

B.  \  rorldwide  Information  Resources.  Inc. 
(for  S  ate  of  Montana). 


A 
B 

ciatioi  I 


C  Eidwalader.  Wickersham  St  Taft. 

i  isphalt  Roofing  Manufacturers  Asso- 


A. 
B. 

A. 
B 

A. 
B. 


C  adwalader,  Wickersham  St  Taft. 
C  eneral  Dynamics  Corp. 

(jadwalader.  Wickersham  St  Taft. 
atiell  Oil  Co. 


I  oy  C.  Cahoon  Associates. 

I  ational  Automatic  Merchandising  As- 


sociat  on 


A 
Hunter 
B 


b. 

A. 
B. 


Geor)  :ia. 


A. 
B. 


A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 

A. 

A. 

A. 
B. 


A- 
B. 


D.  Byrne. 
Container  Corp. 
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A.  Citize  IS  Victims  of  Chrysler. 

A.  Clado  ihos  St  Brashares. 

B.  Ashla  id  Oil.  Inc. 

A.  Clado  iihos  St  Brashares. 

B.  Crowi  I  Central  Petroleum. 

A.  Clado  Jhos  Si  Brashares. 

B.  Inten  lational  Processors. 

A.  Cladoiihos  &  Brashares. 

B.  Seavi*w  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Clado  iihos  St  Brashares. 

B.  Secur  ties  Group. 

A.  Cladoiuhos  St  Brashares. 

B.  Smith  Barney  Harris  Upham  St  Co. 

A.  Gilbe  t  M.  Clark. 

B.  Amer  can  Association  of  Blood  Banks. 

A.  Josepfi  J.  F.  Clark. 


B.  Eator 


A.  Scott 


Clarkson. 


1  homas  A.  Callaghan.  Jr. 
C  ontract  Carrier  Conference. 

J  }hn  C.  Callihan. 
\)  restvaco  Corp. 

I  onald  L.  Calvin. 

If  ew  York  Stock  Exchange. 


B.  Wast(  I  Management.  Inc. 

A.  Clif  fc  rd  St  Warnke. 

B.  Austr  &lian  Meat  St  Live  Stock  Corp. 

A.  Cliffords  Warnke. 

B.  Fedei  ated  States  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Clif  fc  rd  St  Warnke. 

B.  Warn  er-Lambert  Co. 

A.  Chris  topher  E.  Clouser. 

B.  Halln  lark  Cards.  Inc. 

A.  Coali  ion  of  Automotive  Associations. 


A.  I  ;amp.  Carmouche.  Palmer.  Barsh  St        ^-  Coali 
Hunter 

B 
tion. 


I  astern  Central  Motor  Carrier  Associa- 
, :  nc. 


lion  of  Concerned  Charities. 


A.  Coasi  al  Properties  Institute. 


^amp.  Carmouche,  Palmer.  Barsh  St 

T. 

I  nlon  Pacific  Railroad. 


I  aul  W.  Cane. 

I  echtel  Power  Corp. 


A.  Michi  lel  J.  Cohen. 

B.  Amei  lean  International  Group. 

A.  Cole  et  Corette.  P.C. 

B.  Chasf  Manhattan  Bank.  N.A. 

A.  Cole  Ic  Corette.  P.C. 

B.  Gove  mment  of  the  Netherlands  Antil- 


(  aplin  St  Drysdale.  Chartered. 

i  jnerican  Family  Life  Assurance  Co.  of 


I  tonald  Capshaw. 

i  irline  Pilots  Association. 


A.  (  ARE. 


1  /alter  L.  Carmo.  Jr. 

1  A  State  Education  Association. 


tathleen  Casey. 
<  rTE  Telenet.  Inc. 

i  lUen  R.  Caskie. 

i  imerican  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

1  >aniel  J.  Cassidy. 

i  onerican  Association  of  Blood  Banlu. 

( ;enter  for  Law  and  Education.  Inc. 

1 7hain  Saw  Manufacturers  Association. 

^  William  B.  Cherkasky. 

1  ntemational  Franchise  Association. 


B.  Crop 


A.  ( Children's  TV  Workshop. 


1  >onald  T.  Chunn. 
'  ^le  Associates.  Inc. 


Associates.  Inc. 


les. 


A.  Robe  "t  E.  Cole. 

B.  Kaisc  r  Aluminum  St  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Colli)  r.  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  Amei  lean  Frozen  Food  Institute. 

A.  CoUif  r.  Shannon.  Rill  <b  Scott. 

B.  American  Textile  Machinery  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  &  Scott. 


Insurance  Research  Bureau. 


A.  CoUii  T.  Shaiuion,  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  Cylir  der  Manufacturers  Association. 

A.  Collier,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  Ferrous  Scrap  Consumers  Coalition. 

A.  Collii  T.  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  Food]  Marketing  Institute. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Associatic  n. 

A.  Colli  )T,  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  NatU  nal  Broiler  Council. 

A.  Colli  !r.  Shannon,  Rill  St  Scott. 
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B.  Tool  St  Stainless  Steel  Industry  Com- 
mittee. 

A.  Collier.  Shannon.  Rill  St  Scott. 

B.  West  Texas  Land  St  Royalty  Owners 
Association. 

A.  William  P.  Collins. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

A.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Commercial  Union  Insurance  Co. 

A.  John  P.  Connolly. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  et  al.  (for  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange). 

A.  John  P.  CormoUy. 

B.  Popham.  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Newcomb  Se- 
curities Co.). 

A.  Gregory  Conrad. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Conservatives  Against  Liberal  Legisla- 
tion. 

A.  Emery  Conyers. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  Co. 

A.  Patrick  H.  Corcoran. 

B.  Association  of  Oil  Pipe  Lines. 

A.  Alfred  C.  Cordon. 

B.  Buffalo  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Sr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Samuel  C.  Corey,  Sr. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Mary  Marcotte  Corrigan. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Cosmetic,  Toiletry  St  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Daniel  T.  Coughlin. 

B.  Jos.  Schlitz  Brewing  Co. 

A.  Courteny  St  Associates. 

A.  William  R.  Coiutney. 

B.  Tribal  Council  of  the  Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

A.  John  F.  Cove. 

B.  Cove  Associates,  Inc.  (for  Aerospace/ 
Optical  Division,  ITT). 

A.  C.  Bryan  Cox. 

B.  Kansas  C^ty  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  St  Company  (for  American  Iron  Si 
Steel  Institute). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  &  Company  (for  American  Mari- 
time Association). 

A.  Charles  S.  Crawford. 

B.  Gray  St   Company  (for  Avis  Enter- 
prises). 

A.  Don  J.  Creola. 

B.  PA  SUte  Education  Association. 

A.  P.  H.  Croft. 

B.  American  Short  Line  Railroad  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell.  Inc. 

B.  General  Electric. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 


B.  Hughes  Helicopters. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Motorola,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  Cromwell,  Inc. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Crowell  St  Moring. 

B.  Zlmpro,  Inc. 

A.  CUBA  Claims  Association. 

A.  John  T.  Curran. 

B.  National  Coordinating  Committee  for 
Multiemployer  Plans. 

A.  Curtis,  Mallet-Prevost,  Colt  8i  Mosle. 

B.  Air  Transport  Association  of  America. 

A.  Everett  E.  Critter. 

B.  Oregon  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Fred  L.  Dahl. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Eugene  B.  Balton. 

B.  U.S.  Postal  Service. 

A.  David  S.  Danielson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  P.  M.  Davison.  Jr. 

B.  North  Dakota  Railway  Lines. 

A.  J.  Edward  Day. 

B.  Third  Class  Mail  Association. 

A.  Stephen  T.  DeLaMater. 

B.  Halliburton  Co. 

A.  John  L.  Delano. 

B.  Montana  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Cartha  D.  DeLoach. 

B.  PepsiCo.  Inc. 

A.  O.  Mark  De  Michele. 

B.  Arizona  Public  Service  Co. 

A.  B.  T.  Dempsey. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels. 

B.  Carl  Byoir  St  Associates. 

A.  Claude  J.  Desautels. 

B.  Flavor  St  Extract  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 


A.  James  T.  Devine. 

B.  Bowling    Proprietors    Association 
America. 


of 


A.  Dewey.  Ballantine.  Bushby,  Palmer  St 
Wood. 

B.  Beneficial  Corp. 

A.  Dewey.  Ballantine  Bushby,  Palmer  & 
Wood. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  St  Annuity  Associa- 
tion of  America. 

A.  Dickinson.  Wright.  Moon.  Van  Dusen  St 
Freeman. 

B.  Oakland  County  D.P.W. 

A.  Diclutein.  Shapiro  St  Morin. 

B.  Federated  Cash  Management  Systems. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  &  Morin. 

B.  Marine  Engineers  Beneficial  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin. 

B.  Rockport  Yacht  St  Supply  Co. 

A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  St  Morin. 

B.  Shrimp  Harvesters   Coalition   of  the 
Gulf  Coast  and  South  Atlantic  States. 


A.  Dickstein.  Shapiro  Si  Morin. 

B.  Tennessee  Gas  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks. 

B.  Health  and  Medicine  Counsel  of  Wash- 
ington. 

A.  Harley  M.  Dirks. 

B.  Professional  Services  Council. 

A.  James  F.  Doherty. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc. 

A.  John  D.  Doherty.  Jr. 

B.  Chase  Manhattan  Bank.  NJL 

A.  William  D.  D'Onofrio. 

B.  National  Association  for  Neighborhood 
Schools.  Inc. 

A.  Jack  C.  Donovan. 

B.  Cleveland  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 

A.  May  Del  Rio  Dorfman. 

B.  Plarmed  Parenthood  of  New  York  City. 
Inc. 

A.  James  A.  Dorsch. 

B.  Health  Insivance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Gordon  Jack  Dover. 

B.  Rendon  Co.  (for  City  of  Lyim,  Mass.). 

A.  Richard  Morgan  Downey. 

B.  American    Speech-Language-Hearing 
Association. 

A.  Law  Office  of  Robert  H.  Doyle. 

B.  Plumbing  Manufacturers  Institute. 

A.  Stephen  Driesler. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 

A.  Drinker  Biddle  St  Reath. 

B.  Phoenix  Steel  Corp. 

A.  W.  H.  Drushel.  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  St  Elkins  (for  Quintana  Petrole- 
um Corp.). 

A.  W.  H.  Drushel.  Jr. 

B.  Vinson  Si  Elkins  (for  Quintana  Refin- 
ery Co.). 

A.  Eklwin  Jason  Dryer. 

B.  VGC  Corp. 

A.  Mary  Jane  Due. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Michael  Duffy. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Evelyn  Dukovic. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc. 

A.  Don  R.  Duncan. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Robert  B.  Duncan. 

B.  General  Aviation  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Dayton-Montgomery  County  Park  Dis- 
trict. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  East  Bay  Regional  Park  District. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Iva  May  Harvey. 

A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Huron  Clinton  Metropolitan  Authority. 
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A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Adolph  Kizas. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  &  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  Koniag.  Inc. 


A.  Duncan.  Weinberg  &  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Mid-West  Electric  Consumer  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Duhcan.  Weinberg  St  Miller.  P.C. 

B.  State  of  North  Dakota. 

A.  Duncan,  Weinberg  Si  Miller,  P.C. 

B.  Western  Fuels  Association,  Inc. 

A.  John  H.  Dunne. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Joseph  L.  Duran. 

B.  First  National  Bank  of  Boston. 

A.  Henry  I.  Dworshak. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Rod  Dwyer. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Charles  H.  S.  Eaton. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

■  A.  Robert  E.  L.  Eaton. 
B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  William  Echols. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Airbus  Industrie. 


W 
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A.  J(  seph  J.  Eley. 

B.  S(  luibb  Corp. 

A.  E  ias  dc  Matz. 

B.  National  Association  of  State  Savings 
Si  Loati  Supervisors. 

A.  Si  ephen  W.  Elliott. 

B.  F  delity  Union  Bank. 

A.  E  y.  Guess  St  Rudd. 

'    A.  Si  even  L.  Engelberg. 

B.  i  merican  Association  of  Marriage  St 
Famll;  Therapy. 

A.  Ji  hn  M.  Erskine.  Jr. 

B.  S  andard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  D  >nald  C.  Evans. 
A.  J(  seph  O.  Evans. 

A.  Rae  Porker  Evans 

B.  Hkllmark  Cards,  Inc. 

A.  R  )bbie  Exley. 

B.  1  fational  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployee s. 

A.  M  Ichael  Farrar. 

B.  A  nerican  Paper  Institute,  Inc.. 

A.  A  -thur  S.  Fefferman. 

B.  A  nerican  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 


A.  Alfred 


A.  C 


of 


A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Republic    of     Uganda/Embassy 
Uganda. 

A.  Edelman  International  Corp. 

B.  Sofreavia. 


A.  William  R.  Edgar. 

B.  Gates  Learjet  Corp. 

A.  Anne  Edlund. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  American  Inland  Waterways  Commit- 
tee. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  Cherokee  Nation. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  Doss  Aviation.  Inc. 

A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  lU  International  Management  Corp. 


A.  Ed  Edmondson. 

B.  Oklahoma    Association 
Coops. 


A.  Ekl  Eklmondson. 

B.  United   States   Maritime   Committee, 
Inc. 

A.  Edwards  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Confederated   Tribes   of   the   Warm 
Springs. 

A.  Edwards  Associated,  Inc. 

B.  Portland  General  Electric. 

A.  Eggers  St  Greene,  P.C. 

B.  Whitney  National  Bank  of  New  Orle- 
ans. 


B. 


ACCX  S. 


W.  Pendrich. 


B.  R  ssearch-Cottrell. 

A.  B  ;tsy  Ferguson. 

B.  T  mes  Mirror  Co. 

A.  J(  ihn  L.  Festa. 

B.  A  nerican  Paper  Institute.  Inc. 

A.  B  aine  Fielding. 

B.  A  nerican  Paper  Institute.  Inc.. 

A.  R  [chard  J.  Piorini. 

B.  N  3randa  Mining,  Inc. 

A.  F  sher  &  Sinick.  P.C. 

B.  I  eague  of  New  York  Theaters  St  Pro- 
ducer) .  Inc. 

A.  J  Ihn  H.  Fitch,  Jr. 

B.  ^  ational  Society  of  Public  Accountants. 

A.  N  ark  Fitzgerald. 

B.  K  ational  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  I]  uilel  V.  Flanagan,  Jr. 

A.  E  avid  H.  Foerster. 

B.  M  ational  Education  Association. 

A.  F  }ley.  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Jacobs. 

B.  V  QS  Corp. 

A.  F  aymond  J.  Foley, 
of    Electric        B.  ]  rational  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, ]  nc 

A.  C  harles  Ford. 

B.  Ipotor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Ale  R.  Fox. 

B.  E  tnployee  Relocation  Council. 

A.  \  riiuam  C.  France. 


ACCl  S 
A.  \  ruiiam  H.  G.  France. 


B.  NCR  Corp. 


A.  Lewis 
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S.  Frank,  Jr. 


R.  Freeman.  Jr. 


B.  Societ  f  of  the  Plastics  Industry.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  E.  Freer,  Jr. 

B.  Kimb«rly-Clark  Corp. 

A.  Ronni  FYeiberg. 

B.  Gray  <  t  Co.  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Ronni  FYeiberg. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  & 
Electronics ) 

A.  Ronni  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  <  k  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Ronni  i  Freiberg. 

B.  Gray  <  Ic  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Sara  I  lamric  Freund. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Fried)  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman 

B.  Doyoil,  Ltd 

A.  FViedj  FYank,  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman. 

B.  Oglalk  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservatiofi. 

A.  Fried  Frank.  Harris,  Shriver  St  Kam- 
pelman 

B.  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 

A.  Barry  A.  Friedman. 

B.  Wilne  r  &  Scheiner  (for  American  Socie- 
ty of  Trav(  il  Agents). 

A.  James  M.  Friedman. 

B.  Clevel  and  Electric  Illuminating  Co. 


ifational   Motorsports   Committee   of 


National   Motorsports   Committee   of 


A.  Terry 


B.  P.T.C 


Gabrielson. 


B.  Trans  :ontinental  Gas  Pipe  Line  Corp. 

A.  Lawre  nee  H.  Gall. 

B.  Trans  :o  Cos.,  Inc. 

A.  Gardi  ler.  Carton  St  Douglas. 


Communications.  Inc. 


A.  Gardi  ler.  Carton  St  Douglas. 

B.  Midcc  n  Corp. 

A.  Gardi  ler.  Carton  &  Douglas. 

B.  Sealei  I  Power  Corp. 

A.  Edward  A.  Garmatz. 

B.  Baltimore  Gas  St  Electric  Co. 

A.  Nicho  las  P.  Oamett. 

B.  Naticnal  Insulation  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Garv<  y,  Schubert,  Adams  St  Barer. 

B.  Amer  can  Pyrotechnics  Association. 

A.  Garvi  y,  Schubert,  Adams  Si  Barer. 

B.  PACC  AR,  Inc. 

A.  Garv^y,  Schubert,  Adams  &  Barer. 

B.  Pacific  Rim  Trade  Association. 

A.  Garvt  y.  Schubert,  Adams  St  Barer. 

B.  Wash  ington  Citizens  for  World  Trade. 

A.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

A.  Morten  A.  Geller. 


B.  First 


If  ational  Bank  of  Boston. 


A.  Phyll  s  H.  Gerstell. 

B.  Amer  ican  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 
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A.  Susan  Gilbert. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Arthur  P.  GUdea. 

B.  Brewery  St  Soft  Drink  Workers,  Na- 
tional Conference. 

A.  Mark  W.  GiUaspie. 

B.  Houston  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Joe  L.  Gilmore. 

B.  Chrysler  Defense.  Inc. 

A.  Jay  W.  Glasmann. 

B.  Employee  Relocation  Council. 

A.  Horace  D.  Godfrey. 

B.  Godfrey  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Stephen  M.  Goldberg. 

B.  Advanced  Fuel  Systems.  Inc. 

A.  Vance  V.  Goodfellow. 

B.  Crop  Quality  Council. 

A.  Benjamin  Gordon. 

B.  Health  Research  Group. 

A.  Robert  D.  Gordon. 

B.  International  Union  of  Police  Associa- 
tions. AFL-CIO. 

A.  Irmgard  Gordos. 

B.  American  Security  Council. 

A.  John  R.  Graff. 

B.  International   Association  of  Amuse- 
ment Parks  St  Attractions. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co. 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  American  Iron  &  Steel 
Institute). 

A.  Robert  K.  Giay. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  American  Trucking  As- 
sociation). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  ASARCO). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Council  of  State  Hous- 
ing Agencies). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  El  Paso  Natural  Gas). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  St 
Electronics). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Robert  K.  Gray. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines). 

A.  Mark  E.  Grayson. 

B.  Hill  St  Knowlton. 

A.  Samuel  A.  Grayson. 

B.  Union  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 


A.  Edward  M.  Green. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Wayne  Green. 

B.  73  Magazine. 

A.  Jane  E.  Greenbaum. 

B.  Hallmark  Cards,  Inc. 

A.  Dale  Greenwood. 

B.  Washington  Railroad  Association. 

A.  A.  Jack  Grimes. 

B.  National  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  Chester  A.Groseclose,  Jr. 

B.  South  DakoU  Railroads  Association. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff . 

B.  American  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  American  Gastroenterological  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  T.  Grupenhoff. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Larry  Grupp. 

B.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Gunn. 

B.  McDonnell  Douglas  Corp. 

A.  C.  James  Hackett. 

B.  American  Plywood  Association. 

A.  Charles  W.  Hackney. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  SUtes. 

A.  Ann  Hagemann. 

B.  American  Broadcasting  Cos.,  Inc. 

A.  William  D.  Hager. 

B.  American  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  Hale  and  Dorr. 

B.  Indian  Land  Claim  Committee. 

A.  Hale  &  Dorr. 

B.  Town  of  Mashpee. 

A.  Beverly  Halem. 

B.  Halem  Industries.  Inc. 

A.  Norman  S.  Halliday. 

B.  National  Association  of  Greeting  Card 
Publishers. 

A.  Joseph  Halow. 

B.  North  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Hamel,  Park.  McCabe  St  Saunders. 

B.  Graeper-Van  Noy-Wagner,  Inc. 

A.  George  J.  Hanks.  Jr. 

B.  Union  Carbide  Corp. 

A.  James  M.  Hanley. 

B.  Alliance    of    Third-Class    Non-Profit 
Mailers. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc. 

B.  Fireman's  Fluid  Insurance  Cos. 

A.  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  Hubbard  Broadcasting  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Hannaford  Co.,  Inc. 

B.  Tosco  Corp. 

A.  Hannaford  Co..  Inc. 


.  A.  Erllng  Hansen. 

B.  Group  Health  Association  of  America. 
Inc. 

A.  Ralph  R.  Harding. 

B.  AMPCO  Foods.  Inc. 

A.  David  T.  Hardy. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association. 

A.  Eugene  J.  Hardy. 

B.  Gerber  Products  Co. 

A.  Michael  T.  Harrigan. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  Edwin  H.  Harvey. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  Holly  Hassett. 

B.  Hershey  Foods  Corp. 

A.  Gary  R.  Hattal. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al St  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Kathryn  Joann  Hawes. 

B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al St  Technical  Engineers.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Health  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  Robert  E.  Heggestad. 

B.  Manufactured  Housing  Institute. 

A.  Richard  L.  Hellwege. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 

A.  C.  Dayle  Henington. 

B.  Chicago  Merchantile  Exchange. 

A.  Bruce  Heppen. 

B.  National  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees. 

A.  William  G.  Herrold. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  St  Electronic  En- 
gineers. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Higgins. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  CUfton  T.  Hilderley.  Jr. 

B.  United  SUtes  Filter  Corp. 

A.  AUan  D.  HiU. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleimi  Co. 

A.  Gerald  "Jerry"  Hill. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Morton  A.  Hill. 

B.  Morality  in  Media.  Inc. 

A.  Patricia  Hill. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  Ainsley  HUliard. 

B.  Peter  Small  St  Associates.  Inc.  (for  Wil- 
liam M.  Mercer,  Inc.) 

A.  Irvin  A.  Hoff . 

B.  U.S.  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 

A.  Robert  L.  Holding. 

B.  Association  of  Home  Appliances. 

A.  Richard  C.  Holmquist. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  John  W.  Holton. 

B.  American  Bankers  Association. 
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A.  Betty  Carolyn  Horn. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 

A.  William  J.  Hotes. 

B.  Diamond  Shamrocli  Corp. 

A.  Housley,  Goldberg  it  Kantarian.  P.C. 

A.  Virginia  A.  Hoy. 

B.  National  Multi  Housing  Council. 


A.  Margaret  Renken  Hudson. 

B.  Korf  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Gary  E.  Hughes. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Vester  T.  Hughes.  Jr. 

B.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc. 

A.  Cordell  W.  Hull. 

B.  Bechtel  Group.  Inc. 

A.  Lawrence  H.  Hunt.  Jr. 

B.  Sidley  &  Austin  (for  Heinold  Commod- 
ities. Inc.) 

A.  Peter  C.  Hunt. 

B.  Brooklyn  Union  Gas  Co. 

A.  Gerard  F.  Hurley. 

B.  National  Club  Association. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley. 

A.  John  Edward  Hurley. 

B.  National  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 

A.  Robert  R.  Hurt. 

B.  Merck  &  Co..  Inc. 

A.  Benjamin  Melvin  Hurwitz. 

B.  Mitchell  Energy  &  Development  Corp. 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  &  Co.  (for  ASARCO.  Inc.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  ic  Co.  (for  General  Telephone  St 
Electronics). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Health  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation of  America). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  HTB  Corp.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Minimum  Tax  Coali- 
tion). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Motorola). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gr»y  St  Co.  (for  Quixote  Corp.). 

A.  Gary  Hymel. 

B.  Gray  St  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines). 

A.  Bernard  J.  Imming. 

B.  United  Fresh  Fruit  St  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Independent  Lubricant  Manufacturers 
Association. 

A.  Nancy  J.  Ingalsbee. 

B.  United  States  Ski  Association. 

A.  Institute  of  Internal  Auditors.  Inc. 

A.  International  Union  of  Briclelayers  St 
Allied  Craftsmen. 


A.  Ji  tseph  J.  Jaquay. 

B.  A  malgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  E  i^elyn  Jarvls-Ferris. 

B.  a  laklee  Corp. 

A.  1  nda  Jenckes. 

B.  I  ealth  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  E  dward  M.  Johnson. 

B.  A  nnerican  Mining  Congress. 

A.  E .  Bradley  Johnson. 

B.  A  tnerican  Mining  Congress. 

A.  F  ady  A.  Johnson. 

B.  a  landard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  a  pencer  A.  Johnson. 

B.  F  iperboard  Packaging  Council. 

A.  J  imes  V.  Jordan  III. 

B.  a  }uthem  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  C  eza  Kadar,  Jr. 

B.  I  ealth  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

A.  I  inda  Heller  Kamm. 

B.  1  'oley,  Lardner,  Hollabaugh  St  Ja90bs 
(for  V  OS  Corp.). 

A.  I  red  G.  Karem. 

B.  II  ational  Multi  Housing  Coimcil. 

A.  I  verett  E.  Kavanaugh. 

B.  ( :osmetic.  Toiletry  &  Fragrance  Asso- 
ciatio  1. 

A.  1  Laye.  Scholer.  Fierman,  Hays  &  Han- 
dler. 

B.  i  merican  Psychoanalytic  Association. 

A.  ^  icki  R.  Keenan. 

B.  I  echtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  J  ef f erson  D.  Keith. 

B.  I  ational  Pest  Control  Association. 

A.  I  Ion  Kellermann. 

B.  T  Imes  Mirror  Co. 

A.  i  tephen  G.  Kellison. 

B.  i  merican  Academy  of  Actuaries. 

A.  y  /illiam  T.  Kendall. 

B.  <:  &  B  Associates  (for  Alliance  for  Free 
Entei  prise). 

A.  1  William  J.  Kenney. 

B.  1  lay  SUte  Gas  Co. 

A.  I  tobert  M.  Ketchel. 

B.  <  reneral  Electric  Co. 

A.  ( Iharles  F.  Ketchey,  Jr. 

B.  ]  >HH  Group.  Inc. 

A.  (  xilbert  W.  Keyes. 

B.  1  toeing  Aerospace  Co. 

A.  ]  tichard  F.  Kibben. 

B.  1  tusiness  Roundtable. 

A.  1  >aniel  L.  Kiley. 

B.  1  Norfolk  St  Western  Railway  Co. 

A.  1  Margaret  A.  Kimball. 

B.  ]  techtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  I  ames  L.  Kimble. 

B. .  Lmerican  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Edward  H.  King. 

B.  Walgreen  Co. 
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B.  U  S  A  r.  Inc. 

A.  Rufus  King. 

B.  Amu^ment  Device  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Rogerj  P.  Kingsley. 

B.  Am<  rican     Speech-Language-Hearing 
Associatioi  k. 

A.  Kirby  &  Gillick. 

B.  Compiunlties    for    an    Effective    Air 
Transportation  System. 

A.  Alan  O-  Kirk  II. 

B.  Potomac  Electric  Power  Co. 

A.  Kirk>atrick.   Lockhart.  HiU.   Christo- 
pher St  Pb  mips. 

B.  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies. 

A.  Kirkbatrick.   Lockhart.   Hill.  Christo- 
pher St  Pt^llips. 

B.  Mich  gan  State  Housing  Development 
Authority 

A.  Kirkjatrick.   Lockhart.   Hill.   Christo- 
pher St  VY  iUips. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  of  New 
York. 

A.  Kirkbatrick.  Lockhart,   HUl,   Christo- 
pher St  PI  mips. 

B.  Repu  >lic  National  Bank  of  New  York. 

A.  KirkDatrick,   Lockhart,  Hill,  Christo- 
pher &  PI  illips. 

B.  Whitpey  National  Bank  of  New  Orle- 
ans. 

A.  Robek  B.  Kittredge. 

B.  Investment    Counsel    Association    of 
America,  ]  nc. 


A.Mark 
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Kleinman. 


}.  Jack  King. 


A.  Allie  ::.  Kleinpeter,  Jr. 

B.  Louis  iana  Bankers  Association. 

A.  Klind,  Knopf  &  Wojdak,  Inc. 

B.  Genejral  Public  Utilities  Corp. 

A.  Gleni  1  Knapp. 

A.  Jeffri  ly  W.  Knight. 

B.  Frien  ds  of  the  Earth,  Inc. 

A.  Komi  ners.  Fort,  Schlef er  St  Boyer. 

B.  Aeroi  i  Marine  Shipping  Co. 

A.  Komi  ners.  Fort,  Schlef  er  St  Boyer. 

B.  Amnrican    Tankships,    Inc.;    Ingram 
Tankshipi ;,  Inc. 

A.  Kom  ners  Fort,  Schlefer  St  Boyer. 

B.  Soutl  lem  Overseas  Corp. 

A.  Niclo  las  Kominus. 

B.  Unitfd  States  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Charles  B.  Kommann. 

B.  Soutl  t  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Josei  h  H.  Kramer  III.  

B.  Gray  St  Company  (for  HTB  Corp). 

A.  Stepl  ten  W.  Kraus. 

B.  Amei  lean  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Phili }  Kugler. 

B.  Amei  lean  P'ederation  of  Teachers. 

A.  Labo  r  Bureau,  Inc. 

A.  R.  D.  Laime. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 


A.  Constance  M.  LaMonica. 

B.  Samaritan  Health  Service. 

A.  Thomas  M.  Landin 

B.  SmithKline  Beclunan  Corp. 

A.  Moon  Landrieu. 

B.  Benco,  Inc. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  Oyogenic  St  Vacuum  Tech.  Co. 

A.  B.  A.  Landy. 

B.  B.  A.  Landy  Co. 

A.  Reed  E.  Larson. 

B.  National  Right  to  Work  Committee. 

A.  James  LaSala. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Michael  J.  Lashbrook. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Theodore  A.  Lattanzio. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Louis  F.  Laun. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Henry  J.  Lawrence,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  Linda  L.  Lawrence. 

B.  Brown  St  Root,  Inc. 

A.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  St  Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 

A.  Richard  J.  Lease. 

A.  LeBoeuf ,  Lamb,  Leiby  &  MacRae. 

B.  Shipping  Corp.  of  India,  Ltd. 

A.  Richar  A.  Legatski. 

B.  National  Ocean  Industries  Association. 

A.  Leighton,  Conklin,  Lemov,  Jacotts  & 
Buckley. 

B.  Greater  Boston  Real  Estate  Board. 

A.  Rodney  E.  Leonard. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  Robert  Lesmeister. 

B.  National  Association  of  Federally  Li- 
censed Firearms  Dealers. 

A.  Leva.  Hawes.  Symington.  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  Don  Langenegger.  et  al. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  St  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  National  Association  for  Hospital  De- 
velopment. 

A.  Leva,  Hawes,  Symington,  Martin  &  Op- 
penheimer. 

B.  United  States  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  J.  Levering. 

B.  Direct  Selling  Association. 

rA.  Manuel  Levine. 
B.  Wood.  Lucksinger  St  Epstein. 

A.  Charles  L.  Lewis. 

B.  American  Personnel  St  Guidance  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  LUlian  C.  Liburdi. 

B.  Ganz  Mavag. 

A.  LUlian  C.  Liburdi. 

B.  Westinghouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Elena  Linthicum. 


B.  Allied  Corp. 

A.  Thomas  A.  Lisk. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Jackie  Lloyd. 

B.  United  SUtes  Cane  Sugar  Refiners'  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd. 

B.  Hughes  Helicopters,  Inc. 

A.  Jim  Uoyd. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Jim  Lloyd. 

B.  Wien  Air  Alaska. 

A.  Nils  A.  Lofgren. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  H.  Lonnquist.  Jr. 

B.  Manville  Corp. 

A.  W.  Fletcher  Lutz. 

B.  Association  of  Government  Account- 
ants. 

A.  Curtis  T.  Mackey. 

B.  National  Insulation  Contractors  Asso- 
ciation. 

A.  Lee  G.  Magnussen. 

B.  Heinold  Commodities.  Inc. 

A.  Rol>ert  L.  Maier. 

B.  Kaiser  Aluminum  &  Chemical  Corp. 

A.  Steven  R.  Maimon. 

A.  Barry  L.  Malter. 

B.  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co. 

A.  Manatt.      Phelps,      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  American  Pacific  International,  Inc. 

A.  Manatt.      Phelps,      Rothenberg      & 
Tunney. 

B.  Institute  of  Electrical  &  Electronic  En- 
gineers. 

A.  Manatt,      Phelps.      Rothenberg     & 
Tunney. 

B.  National     Investment     Development 
Corp. 

A.  Manatt,      Phelps,     Rothenberg     Si 
Tunney. 

B.  Texas  Air  Corp. 

A.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd. 

B.  Nissan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 

A.  Frederick  Mann. 

B.  Parent  Advocate  Lobby,  Inc. 

A.  Richard  P.  Markey. 

B.  Associated  Builders  St  Contractors,  Inc. 

A.  Nathan  Fred  Marks. 
A.  Ronald  Anthony  Marks. 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis. 

B.  Agency  for  Instructional  TV. 

A.  Chalmers  Marquis. 

B.  Children's  TV  Workshop. 

A.  David  S.  Marshall. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  John  C.  Martin. 

A.  Mike  M.  Masaolu. 

B.  American  Japanese  Trade  Committee. 


A.  Mike  M.  Masaoka. 

B.  Nisei  Lobby. 

A.  Jon  G.  Massey. 

B.  Oil  Investment  Institute. 

A.  William  F.  Massman. 

B.  Dr  Pepper  Co. 

A.  Charles  H.  Mauzy. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  William  J.  McAuIiffe,  Jr. 

B.  American  Land  Title  Association. 

'     A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 
B.  Allstate  Enterprises.  Inc. 

A.  Michael  J.  McCabe. 

B.  Allstate  Insurance  Co. 

A.  John  McCahill. 

B.  United  States  Olympic  Committee. 

A.  Robert  S.  McConnaughey. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Joel  C.  McConnell.  Jr. 

B.  Independent   Bankers  Association   of 
America. 

A.  Toni  McCrary.  - 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Marianne  McDermott. 

B.  Hill  &  Knowlton,  Inc. 

A.  Jim  McDonald. 

B.  Northrop  Corp. 

A.  Darryl  D.  McEwen. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A.  James  M.  McGarry.  Jr. 

B.  Eaton  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  W.  Curt  McGee. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc. 

A.  Joseph  M.  McGuire. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  William  P.  McGuire. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  William  F.  McKenna. 

B.  Housley,  Goldberg  St  Kantarian,  P.C. 

A.  Robert  T.  McKeman. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  William  Colm  McKeveny. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Robert  R.  McMillan. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  George  G.  Mead. 

B.  American  Trucking  Associations.  Inc. 

A.  Francis  X.  Meaney. 

B.  Mints,  Levin.  Cohn,  Ferris,  Glovsky  St 
Popeo  (for  Refuse  Fuels,  Inc.). 

A.  David  O.  Meeker,  Jr. 

B.  American  Institute  of  Architects. 

A.  R.  Otto  Meletzke. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Howard  N.  Menaker. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Roliert  H.  Mendelsohn. 

B.  American  President  Lines. 
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A.  Robert  H.  Mendelsohn. 

B.  Wolf  Trap  Foundation  for  the  Perform- 
ing Arts. 

A.  Edward  A.  Merits. 

B.  New  Energy  Co.  of  Indiana. 

A.  Harold  E.  Mesirow. 

B.  Lillick,  McHose  &  Charles  (for  Jones, 
Loyd  &  Webster,  Inc.). 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  &  Schwarz. 

B.  Melex  USA.  Inc. 

A.  Metzger,  Shadyac  it  Schwarz. 

B.  Telesciences,  Inc. 

A.  Andrice  Michaels 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  Laurie  L.  Michel. 

B.  Nabisco  Brands,  Inc. 

A.  MUler  &  Chevalier.  Chtd. 

B.  Hercules,  Inc. 

A.  Miller  &  Chevalier,  Chtd. 

B.  Investors  Diversified  Services.  Inc. 

A.  Dale  Miller. 

B.  Gulf  Intracostal  Canal  Association. 

A.  Deborah  Imle  Miller. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  United  States. 

A.  Paul  J.  Miller. 

B.  Investment  Counsel  Association  of 
America.  Inc. 

A.  Robert  H.  Miller. 

B.  Tenneco,  Inc. 

A.  Mo-Ark  Association. 

A.  Robert  M.  Moliter. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  John  V.  Moller. 

B.  Manchester  Associates,  Ltd.  (for  Nissan 
Motor  Co.). 

A.  Herman  J.  Molzahn. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 

A.  E.  Joyce  Morgan. 

B.  American  Mining  Congress. 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  et  al.  (for  AMAX). 

A.  J.  Michael  Morgan. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  et  al.  (for  Rocky  Moun- 
tain Energy  Co.). 

A.  Morgan,  Lewis  &  Bockius. 

B.  Knoll  Fine  Chemicals. 

A.  Robert  E.  Morin. 

B.  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss. 

B.  Dilworth,  Paxson.  Kalish  &  Kauffman 
(for  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co.). 

A.  Robert  E.  Moss. 

B.  Dilworth,  Paxson,  Kalish  Si  Kauffman 
(for  Western  Pennsylvania  Coal  Mining  As- 
sociation). 

A.  Kelly  Holley  Mountain. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  inc. 

A.  Lawrence  P.  Mutter. 

B.  Automotive  Parts  Rebuilders  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Paul  J.  Myer. 
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B.  Atnerican  Broadcasting  Co.,  Inc. 

National    Alliance    for    Hydroelectic     Care. 


A. 
Energ  r 


A.  Rational  Association  for  Free  Enter- 
prise. 


A. 

room 


1  ational  Association  of  Catalog  Show- 
tlerchandise. 


A.  I^tional  Association  of  Truck 'Stop  Op- 
erator >. 

A.  l4itional  Club  Association. 

A. 


Fireai  ms 


lational   Council    for   a   Responsible 
Policy. 


A. 
tion. 

A. 

A. 


N  >itional  Family  Farm  Coalition. 
I  ational  Fertilizer  Solutions  Associa- 

N  Ational  Outdoor  Coalition. 

N  <itional  Pest  Control  Association. 


A. 
B. 

A. 

B. 

Inc.) 


T  lomas  C.  Nelson. 

A  nerican  Mining  Congress. 

N  ichael  A.  Nemerof  f . 

a  dley  &  Austin  (for  Stem  Electronics, 


A.  N  ilton  E.  Neshek. 

B.  G  odfrey,  Pfeil  &  Neshek,  P.C.  (for  Kik- 
komai  Foods,  Inc.). 

A.  I<  ew  York  Committee  of  International 
Conuqittee  of  Passenger  Lines. 


A.  Leslie 
B. 


F.  Newcomer, 
I^iiiadelphia  National  Bank. 


A. 
B. 


A. 
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A. 
B. 

A. 
B. 
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A. 
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A.  O'Connor  <Sc  Hajinan. 

B.  National  Committee  for  Quality  Health 


A.  O'Cor  nor  &  Hannan. 

B.  John  'Juveen  &  Co. 

A.  O'Cor  nor  &  Hannan. 

B.  Westl  ighouse  Electric  Corp. 

A.  Ashtoh  J.  O'Dormell. 

B.  Bechtel  National,  Inc. 

A.  Oil  In  irestment  Institute. 

A.  R.  Q.  31d  &  Associates.  Inc. 

B.  Goulc ,  Inc. 


A.  R.  Q. 


31d  &  Associates,  Inc. 


B.  Grumman  Aerospace  Corp. 

A.  R.  Q.  31d  &  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Sperr  r  Division. 

A.  Alvln  E.  Oliver. 

B.  Natio  lal  Grain  and  Feed  Association. 

A.  Austii  I  P.  Olney. 

B.  LeBo'uf.  Lamb,  Leiby  it  MacRae  (for 
Shipping  ( :orporation  of  India,  Ltd.). 

A.  Nanc:  J.  Olson. 

B.  Manv  lie  Corp. 

A.  Roy  i  .  Olson. 

B.  Amer  can  Paper  Institute. 

A.  John  T.  Osick. 

B.  Dow  Chemical  U.S.A. 

A.  Lee  V  .  Paden. 

B.  Publii  I  Service  Co.  of  Oklahoma. 


E  onald  R.  Niemi. 

C  >iterpillar  Tractor  Co. 


A.  W.  D. 


A.  N  Issan  Motor  Co.,  Ltd. 


Iforth  American  Export  Grain  Associa- 

IC. 


Page. 


Nary 


Cow 


Eileen  O'Brien. 
Coming  Corp. 


B.  Amer  can  Plywood  Association. 
A.  Paper  board  Packaging  Council. 
A.  Parer  t  Advocate  Lobby,  Inc. 

A.  Doug  as  L.  Parker. 

B.  Instit  Jte  for  Public  Representation. 


Connor  &  Harman. 


A.  David 


American   Association   of  Advertising     ica. 


Connor  &  Hannan. 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 


J.  Pattison. 


B.  Healtii  Insurance  Association  of  Amer- 


Accou  ntants. 

A.  C  'Cormor  &  Harman. 

B.  /  merican  Invsco  Corp. 


Connor  &  Haiman. 
J  lUtomotive  Parts  Si  Accessories  Asso- 


A.  C  'Connor  &  Harman. 

B.  C  oiiunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

A.  C  'Connor  it  Harman. 

B.  I  iealth  Care  Financing  Study  Group. 

A.  C  I'Cormor  &  Haruian. 

B.  I  :ennepin  County. 

A.  C  I'Connor  it,  Hannan. 

B.  I  ivestment  Company  Institute. 

A.  (  I'Connor  ii  Hannan. 

B.  I  westors  Diversified  Services.'  Inc. 

A.  ( I'Coruior  &  Haruian. 

B.  National    Association   of   Numismatic 
Prof  e  isionsils. 


A.  Peabody,  Lambert  &  Meyers. 

B.  Tuna  Research  Foundation. 

A.  Pepp<  r,  Hamilton  it  Scheetz. 

B.  Coali  ion  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Susar  E.  Petniunas. 

B.  Manv  ille  Corp. 

A.  Gwer  Pharo. 

B.  Oilfie  Id  Industrial  Lines,  Inc. 

A.  Rich!  rd  F.  Phillips. 

B.  PhiUi  ps  Petroleum  Co. 

A.  Piers(  in.  Ball  it  Dowd. 

B.  Dun  <  Ie  Bradstreet  Corp. 

A.     Pineapple    Growers    Association    of 
Hawaii. 

A.  Planr  led  Parenthood  of  New  York  City, 
Inc. 

A.  Rona  Id  L.  Piatt. 

B.  Burgi  T  King  Corp. 


A.  Wyll 


W.  Pleger. 


B.  Browti  it  Root,  Inc. 
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A.  Alfred  M.  Pollard. 

B.  Security  Pacific  National  Bank. 

A.  Henry  E.  Poole. 

B.  Avon  Products,  Inc. 

A.  Powell.  Goldstein.  Frazer  it  Murphy. 

B.  Lincoln  Property  Co. 

A.  Janet  Power. 

B.  VISA  U.S.A..  Inc. 

A.  Graydon  R.  Powers,  Jr. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  American  Waterways  Shipyard  Confer- 
ence. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson.  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Calista  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Conunercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Crowley  Maritime  Corp. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Dravo  Crop. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Northern  Tier  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  State  of  Alaska. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Transportation  Institute. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  United  States  Cruises. 

A.  Preston.  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  it  Holman. 

B.  Washignton  Natural  Gas. 

A.  Preston,  Thorgrimson,  Ellis  &  Holman. 

B.  Yardarm  Knot  Corp. 

A.  Keith  A.  Pretty. 

B.  Standard  Oil  Co.  (Indiana). 

A.  Pro-Iiife  Congressional  District  Action 
Committee.  IN/2. 

A.  Proskauer  Rose  Goetz  it  Mendelsohn. 

B.  League  of  New  York  Theatres  and  Pro- 
ducers, Inc. 

A.  Protect  the  Iruiocent.  Inc. 

A.  Provident  Indenmity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  David  E.  PuUen. 

B.  Manville  Corp. 

A.  Diana  Pullin. 

B.  Center  fo^  Law  and  Education.  Inc. 

A.  Earle  W.  Putnam. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union. 

A.  James  M.  Quigley. 

B.  Champion  International  Corp. 

A.  William  A.  Quinlan. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

A.  WUliam  A.  Quinlan. 

B.  Retail  Bakers  of  America. 

A.  Clifford  H.  Raber. 

B.  McDonald's  Corp. 

A.  Tess  Rae. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 


A.  Rare  Animal  Relief  Effort,  Inc. 

A.  Robert  J.  Rauch. 

B.  CSL  Energy  Controls.  Inc. 

A.  Carol  Raulston. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute. 

A.  Julian  O.  Read. 

B.  Central  and  South  West  Corp. 

A.  Robert  E.  Redding. 

B.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. Inc. 

A.  Timothy  J.  Redmon. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Janet  S.  Reed. 

B.  Paralysis  Cure  Research  Foundation. 

A.  Joseph  H.  Reese,  Jr. 

B.  Provident  Indenmity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  William  W.  Reinertson. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Harry  O.  Reinsch. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  W.  W.  Renfroe. 

B.  Kentucky  Railroad  Association. 

A.  John  H.  Reurs. 

B.  New  York  Corrunittec  of  International 
Conunittee  of  Passenger  Lines. 

A.  R.  Paul  Richard. 

B.  Association  of  American  Law  Schools. 

A.  Lloyd  C.  Richardson,  Jr. 

B.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.  Russell  W.  Richardson. 

B.  Lear  Siegler,  Inc. 

A.  R.  Scott  Rirm. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Robin  Risso. 

B.  C.A.R.E. 

A.  James  E.  Ritchie. 

B.  National  Association  of  Optometrists 
and  Opticians,  Inc. 

A.  Stark  Ritchie. 

B.  American  Petroleum  Institute. 

A.  Nicholas  A.  Rizzo,  Jr. 

B.  Benco  Consulting  and  Marketing,  Inc. 

A.  George  Roberts. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Kermeth  M.  Robinson. 

A.  Robinson.  Silverman,  Pearce,  Aronsohn 
it  Berman. 

B.  National  Realty  Committee,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers,  Hoge  it  Hills. 

B.  Formaldehyde  Institute. 

A.  Rogers,  Hoge  it  Hills. 

B.  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug 
Stores. 

A.  Susan  M.  Rogers. 

B.  National  Rifle  Association  of  America. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  Desert  Palace,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  A.  Johnson  it  Co.,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 


B.  Merrill  Lynch  International.  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  Merrill  Lynch  Leasing,  Inc. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  National  Coal  Consumer  Alliance. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  Teachers  Insurance  it  Annuity  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Rogers  it  Wells. 

B.  Twentieth  Century  Fox  Film  Corp. 

A.  Carole  M.  Rogin. 

B.  Hauck  it  Associates,  Inc.  (for  National 
Association  for  Child  Care  Management). 

A.  Jack  Rollins. 

B.  Overseas  Education  Association. 

A.  Kermeth  S.  Rolston,  Jr. 

B.  American  Pulpwood  Association. 

A.  Teno  Roncalio. 

B.  Northwest  Alaska  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  Ropes  it  Gray. 

B.  E>ow  Coming  Corp. 

A.  Louise  L.  Roseman. 

B.  VISA  U.S.A.  Inc. 

A.  Harvey  J.  Rosenfeld. 

B.  Congress  Watch. 

A.  Joe  Ross. 

B.  International  Association  of  Industrial 
Sewing  Machine  Distributors. 

A.  Gary  W.  Rossow. 

B.  Motor  Vehicle  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  John  Rowland. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union.  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Kevin  P.  Rowland. 

B.  C.A.R.E. 

A.  Paul  M.  Ruden. 

B.  Wilner  it  Scheiner  (for  American  Socie- 
ty of  Travel  Agents,  Inc.). 

A.  Herman  Max  Ruth. 

A.  John  G.  Ryan.  Jr. 

B.  Squibb  Corp. 

A.  Vincent  J.  Ryan. 

B.  Liberty  Lobby,  Inc. 

A.  Saenz  International. 

A.  Samaritan  Health  Service. 

A.  Sammons  Enterprises.  Inc. 

A.  Charles  W.  Sandf  ord. 

B.  Bechtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Jay  T.  Scheck,  Jr. 

B.  American  Hoechst  Corp. 

A.  Stanley  W.  Schroeder. 

B.  Gas  Appliance  Manufacturers  Associa- 
tion. Inc. 

A.  James  H.  Schuyler. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  U.S. 

A.  Steve  A.  Schwartz. 
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B.  International  Federation  of  Profession- 
al &  Technical  Engineers,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Scott  Co. 

B.  Coastal  Properties  Institute. 

A.  James  M.  Scott. 

B.  Scott  Co. 

A.  Chafles  M.  Seeger,  III. 

B.  Popham,  Haik,  et  al.  (for  Chicago  Mer- 
cantile Exchange). 

A.  Charles  M.  Seeger,  III. 

B.  Popham,  Haik.  et  al.  (for  Newcomb  Se- 
curities Co.). 

A.  Yvonne  L.  Shaf er. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  Barbara  J.  Shailor. 

B.  International  Association  of  Machinists 
&  Aerospace  Workers. 

A.  David  L.  Shapiro. 

B.  Associated  Builders  and  Contractors, 
Inc. 

A.  O.  Jerry  Shaw. 

B.  Senior  Executives  Association. 

A.  Russell  L.  Shipley,  Jr. 

B.  National  Candy  Wholesalers  Associa- 
tion, Inc. 

A.  Shippers  National  Freight  Claim  Coun- 
cil. Inc. 

A.  Mary  Francis  Shlagel. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  Calif  omia. 

A.  Debbie  LeUani  Shon. 

B.  National  Education  Association. 

A.  A.  Z.  Shows. 

A.  Barbara  A.  Silverman. 

B.  Provident  Indemnity  Life  Insurance  Co. 

A.  J.  R.  Simplot  Co. 

A.  Robert  C.  Singer. 

B.  Soap  &  Detergent  Association. 

A.    6th    Pro-Life    Congressional    District 
Action  Committee. 

A.  Carstens  Slack. 

B.  Phillips  Petroleiun  Co. 

A.  Thomas  Blaisdell  Smith. 

B.  Community  Nutrition  Institute. 

A.  South  Dakota  Railroads  Association. 

A.   Southwest   Homefumishings   Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Specialized  Carriers  &  Rigging  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Speiser,  Krause  Sc  Madole. 

B.  Vera  I.  Clemente,  et  al. 

A.  Wiliam  C.  Spence. 

B.  Columbia  Gulf  Transmission  Co. 

A.  Earl  C.  Spurrier. 

B.  Monsanto  Co. 

A.  Elisabeth  A.  Squeglia. 

B.  American  Small  and  Rural  Hospital  As- 
sociation. 

A.  Squire.  Sanders  tt  Dempsey. 

B.  Public  Securities  Association. 

A.  Melvin  R.  StahL 


B.  Mo  torcycle  Industry  Council,  Inc. 

A.  Wi  Iter  M.  Starke. 

B.  Soi  ithem  Natural  Gas  Co. 

A.  Sti  te  and  P'ederal  Associates,  Inc. 

B.  Scl  lering-Plough  Corp. 

-  A.  Ro  >ert  R.  Statham. 

B.    C  tmmittee    for    Commercial    Energy 
Corp. 

A.  Ch  irles  D.  Station. 

B.  Be  ihtel  Power  Corp. 

A.  Da|rid  J.  Steinberg. 

B.  National   Council   for   a  Responsible 
Fireanqs  Policy. 

A.  Ge  >rge  Steiner. 

B.  At]  uitic  Coastal  Trucking. 

A.  Tn  vis  B.  Stewart. 
^    B.  Ho  ffmann-La  Roche.  Inc. 

A.  W«  Iter  J.  Stewart. 

B.  Soi  lat.  Inc. 

A.  Ro  t  Stovall. 

B.  Pal  ent  Advocate  Lobby,  Inc. 

A.  Ro  I  Stovall. 

B.  Prt  tect  the  Innocent,  Inc. 

A.  Ro  rer  J.  Stroh. 

B.  Unf  ted  Fresh  Fruit  and  Vegetable  Asso- 
ciation 


«  W.  Strong. 
B.  Htliaton  Natural  Gas  Corp. 

A.  Gt  irge  Strumpf . 

B.  Gqoup  Health  Association  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Aufctin  P.  Sullivan.  Jr. 

B.  Ge  leral  Mills,  Inc. 

A.  Th  >mas  M.  Susman. 

B.  Wi  lam  Carter  Co. 

A.  Wi  liam  W.  Suttle. 

B.  An  erican  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Jol  in  R.  Sweeney. 

B.  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp. 

A.  Ru  ssell  A.  Swindell. 

B.  No  -th  Carolina  Railroad  Association. 

A.  M<  rrlbel  Symington. 

B.  Ch  unpion  International  Corp. 

A.  Gr  ica  Da  Silva  Tavares. 

A.  Pn  nk  Taylor. 

B.  Nutional  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees 

A.  Te  imster  for  a  Democratic  Union. 

A.  El)  yne  L.  Tempel. 

B.  Ni  itional  Federation  of  Federal  Em- 
ployees 

A.  Tl|axter,  Lipez,  Stevens,  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau. 

B.  American  Express. 

A.  Tl  axter,  Lipez,  Stevens,  Broder  &  Mi- 
coleau. 

B.  National    Alliance    for    Hydroelectric 
Energy 

A.  Tqaxter,  Lipez,  Stevens,  Broder  St  Ml- 
coleau. 

B.  National  Beer  Wholesalers  Association 
of  Amc  ica. 
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A.  Ther-A  Pedic  Midwest,  Inc. 

A.  Theven  Jt,  Murray  it,  Scheer. 

B.  Swazilapd  Sugar  Association. 

A.  Doris  I J  Thomas. 

B.  National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
of  the  U.S. 

A.  John  W.  Thomas. 

B.  Association   of   American   Veteriiuu-y 
Medical  Colleges. 

A.  Lawrence  L.  Thomas. 

B.  Bechte^  Power  Corp. 

A.  Boyd  Thompson. 

B.  Ameriqan  Association  of  Professional 
Standards  Review  Organizations. 

A.  Thompson  Si  MitcheU. 

B.  Midland  Enterprises,  Inc. 


sn  &  MitchelL 
leCo. 


A.  Thome 

B.  Valley  1 

A.  Title  Associates,  Inc. 

A.  Edward  Tonat. 

B.  Robert  Gof  f  &  Associates. 

A.  WilliaD  D.  Toohey. 

B.  Travel  [ndustry  Assocation  of  America. 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  General  Telephone 
Si  Electronics). 


A.  Jeffrey 


B.  Trammell. 


B.  Gray  ai  id  Co.  (for  Group  W). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  aj  td  Co.  (for  Health  Instirance  As- 
sociation of  America). 

A.  Jeffrey  B.  Trammell. 

B.  Gray  aad  Co.  (for  Motorola). 


A.  Jeffrey 


B.  Gray  ai  id  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines). 

A.  Travel  ndustry  Association  of  America. 

A.  Robert  C.  Troup. 

A.  23d  Co|igressional  District  Action  Com- 
mittee. 


A.  Ullman 


B.  Trammell. 


Consultants.  Inc. 


B.  Wester  1  Forest  Industries  Association. 
A.  U.S.  Ci  ne  Sugar  Refiners'  Association. 
A.  U.S.  Sk  i  Association. 

A.  Drew  A .  Upton. 

B.  Scientific  Apparatus  Makers  Associa- 
tion. 

A.  Nick  Vin  Nelson. 

B.  Champ  on  International  Corp. 

A.  Richard  F.  Vander  Veen. 

B.  American  Seating  Co. 


A.  R.  Dick 


B.  Nation  d  Education  Association. 
A.  A.  Ran  lall  Vehar. 


B.  United 


Mine  Workers  of  America. 


A.  Brenda 


Vander  Woude. 


A.  Ventur ;  Entrepreneurs.  Inc. 

A.  C.  Johi  Vermilye. 

B.  U.S.  St  iel  Corp. 


R.  Viehe-Naess. 
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B.  American  Insurance  Association. 

A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  American  Life  Si  Casualty. 
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B.  Gould.  Inc. 
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A.  Vorys,  Sater,  Seymour  Si  Pease. 

B.  Grocery  Manufacturers  of  America. 
Inc. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater,  Seymour  &  Pease. 

B.  Mowsafe  Products.  Inc. 

A.  Vorys.  Sater.  Seymour  Si  Pease. 

B.  Wagnalls  Memorial. 

A.  Sarah  L.  Wagoner. 

B.  Government  of  American  Samoa. 

A.  Sarah  L.  Wagoner. 

B.  St.  Joe  Minerals  Corp. 

A.  Wald,  Harkrader  Si  Ross. 

B.  Lifeline  Systems.  Inc. 

A.  Warren  W.  Walkley. 

B.  General  Electric  Co. 

A.  Carl  S.  WaUace. 

B.  Purolator,  Inc. 

A.  R.  C.  Wallace. 

B.  Amalgamated  Transit  Union,  AFL-CIO. 

A.  Lionel  L.  Wallenrod. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Jim  Wanko. 

B.  Society  of  American  Florists. 

A.  W.A.W.  War  Against  Women. 

A.  Alan  S.  Ward. 

B.  Baker  Si  Hostetler  (for  Soap  and  Deter- 
gent Association). 

A.  John  E.  Ward. 

B.  Meat  Importers  Council  of  America, 
Inc. 

A.  Clarke  R.  Watson. 

B.  WatAun  Associates. 

A.  Horace  S.  Webb. 

B.  Iowa  Electric  Light  and  Power  Co. 

A.  Paul  Weckstein. 

B.  Center  for  Law  and  Education,  Inc. 

A.  Joan  Weinstock. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Lance  Wells. 

B.  Sea  Airmotive,  Inc. 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning. 

B.  Bison  and  Wenning  (for  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Retail  Grocers  of  the  United 
SUtes). 

A.  Thomas  F.  Wenning. 


B.  Bison  and  Wenning  (for  National  Food 
Brokers  Association). 

A.  West  Texas  Land  and  Royalty  Owners 
Association. 

A.  WiUiam  Whichard,  Jr. 

B.  Union  Oil  Co.  of  California. 

A.  White  &  Case. 

B.  Commercial  Union  Leasing  Corp. 

A.  White,  Fine  Si  VerviUe. 

B.  Northwest  Alaskan  Pipeline  Co. 

A.  White,  Fine  Si  Verville. 

B.  Turlock  Irrigation  District  and  Modesto 
Irrigation  District. 

A.  Stephanie  Whyche. 

B.  American  Optometric  Association. 

A.  Wickwire,  Lewis,  Goldmark  Si  Schorr. 

B.  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp. 

A.  Richard  J.  Wiechmann. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Carl  Wilkerson. 

B.  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance. 

A.  Robert  E.  WUlianui. 

B.  United  Airlines. 

A.  Wllmer  CXitler  &  Pickering. 

B.  E>ealer  Bank  Association. 

A.  Wilmer  Cutler  Si  Pickering. 

B.  Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co. 

A.  Wilmer,  Cutler  Si  Pickering. 

B.  National  Corp.  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships. 

A.  Dorothy  Roth  Wilson. 

B.  Coalition  of  Concerned  Charities. 

A.  Judith  A.  Winchester. 

B.  cnty  of  Philadelphia. 

A.  James  R.  Winnie. 

B.  Cities  Service  Gas  Co. 

A.  Curtin  WInsor.  Jr. 

B.  Alliance  for  Free  Enterprise. 

A.  Winston  Si  Strawn. 

B.  American  Association  of  Museums. 

A.  Winston  Si  Strawn. 

B.  Antaeus  Enterprises,  Inc. 

A.  Winston  Si  Strawn. 

B.  Building  Owners  Si  Managers  Associa- 
tion, International. 

A.  Winston  &  Strawn. 

B.  GIC  Financial  Services  Corp. 

A.  Winston  St  Strawn. 


A.  Robert  Wlteck. 

6.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Minimum  Tax  Coali- 
tion). 

A.  Richard  F.  Witherall. 

B.  Colorado  Railroad  Association. 

A.  Witkowski.     Weiner.    McCaffrey    Si 
Brodsky,  P.  C. 

B.  National  Truck  Equipment  Association. 

A.  Witkowski,     Weiner.     McCaffrey    & 
Brodsky,  P.  C. 

B.  Wilmore  City  Development,  Inc.,  Silver- 
crest  Industries,  Inc. 

A.  Benjamin  Wolff. 

B.  U.S.  Windpower,  Inc. 

A.  Ronald  Wolsey. 

B.  Amoco  Oil  Co. 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  American  Maritime 
Association). 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Joint  Maritime  Con- 
gress). 

A.  Steven  M.  Worth. 

B.  Gray  and  Co.  (for  Republic  Airlines). 

A.  Wyatt.  Saltzstein,  Lipsen  Si  Hamberger. 

B.  Physicians   Education    Network,    Inc. 
(PEN). 

A.  Frederick  S.  Wyle,  P.C. 

B.  Federated  States  of  Micronesia. 

A.  Wyman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  Si 
SUbert. 

B.  Automotive  Dismantlers  Si  Recyciers 
Association. 

A.  Wjrman,  Bautzer,  Rothman,  Kuchel  & 
SUbert. 

B.  Carl  M.  Freeman  Associates. 

A.  Mark  D.  Tacker. 

B.  American  Paper  Institute,  Inc. 

A.  Patricia  D.  Yoder. 

B.  American  Waterways  Operators,  Inc. 

A.  Edward  A.  Yopp. 

B.  State  National  Bank  of  El  Paso. 

A.  Ronald  A.  Ziegler. 

B.  National  Association  of  Truck  Stop  Op- 
erators. 

A.  Zuckert,  Scoutt  &  Rasenberger. 

B.  Republic  Airlines,  Inc. 

A.  Carl  E.  Zwisler.  HI. 

B.  International  Franchise  Association. 
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TURKEY  RUN  FARM 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OF  VIKOINIA 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  In  the  House 
what  I  consider  to  be  an  outstanding 
example  of  community  support  for  a 
worthwhile  program. 

Early  last  year  the  National  Capital 
Parks  division  of  the  National  Park 
Service  decided  to  close  Turkey  Run 
Farm  in  McLean,  Va.,  to  save  money. 
At  that  time  I  was  approached  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  save  the  farm. 
At  my  request  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice kept  the  park  open  for  several 
weeks  to  give  local  citizens  an  opportu- 
nity to  find  a  way  to  keep  Turkey  Run 
F^mn  in  operation.  Representatives  of 
business,  local  PTA's  and  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Society  of  Historians 
came  together  and  decided  to  raise  the 
funds  needed  to  save  the  farm.  In 
June  of  last  year,  this  group  formed  a 
nonprofit  foundation  and  signed  a  co- 
operative agreement  with  the  National 
Park  Service  to  assume  responsibility 
for  the  operation  of  Turkey  Run 
Farm. 

During  the  course  of  1981  the 
Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm,  Inc., 
raised  over  $80,000  for  operations  at 
the  farm.  The  organization's  annual 
operating  budget  for  Turkey  Run 
Farm  is  less  than  half  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks  projected  costs  and  serv- 
ice at  the  farm  has  not  declined. 

In  order  to  assure  the  long-term 
future  of  Turkey  Rim  Farm,  the 
"Friends"  decided  last  fall  to  attempt 
to  create  an  endowment  to  provide  a 
stable  financial  base  for  the  farm.  Dr. 
Claude  Moore  of  Loudoun  County 
challenged  the  greater  Washington 
community  to  contribute  $250,000  to 
match  a  similar  amoimt  that  he  depos- 
ited in  a  local  bank. 

On  April  30,  1982.  at  the  completion 
of  a  2-month  fund  drive,  the  Friends 
of  Turkey  Rvui  Farm,  Inc.,  aimounced 
that  they  had  raised  over  $267,000  in 
cash  and  firm  pledges  within  the 
period  of  Dr.  Moore's  endowment  chal- 
lenge. Yesterday,  the  board  of  direc- 
tors officially  established  a  $500,000 
endowment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
farm. 

The  success  of  this  fundraising 
effort  is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of 
greater  Washington.  Among  the  local 
organizations  and  businesses  that 
helped  push  the.  "Friends"  over  the 
top  toward  their  goal  were:  Potomac 
School     Student     Coimcil;     Langley 


School!  Brownie  Troop;  Mortons,  Inc.; 
Franconia  Associates;  Qreenbriar  East 
Elementary     PTA;     Grove     Overseas 
Corp.;  preat  Falls  Elementary  School 
PTA;   I  IBM;      Junior      Achievement 
Teens-t^Sterling;  Lemon  Road  School 
PTA;  ipavenport  and  Associates,  P.C.; 
Northern  Virginia  Chapter  of  Archeo- 
logical '  Society  of  Virginia;  Computer- 
ware,    Inc.;    the    Tamarack    Women's 
Club;    Greater    McLean    Republican 
Women's  Club;  Old  Dominion  Animal 
Hospitlil;     Sun     Co..      Inc.;     Junior 
Wometi's  Club  of  McLean;  Sophisticat- 
ed Boutique;  Great  Affairs;  Tidewater 
Reseaiph       Foundation;        Kempton 
Realtyt  Leigh  &  Leigh;  Vienna  School 
Bingo  ITeam;  Panorama  Real  Estate; 
Annie  tiauler  Realty;  Willston  Centre; 
Arlington  Republican  Women's  Club; 
Drew  Model    School;    USAA;    Junior 
Achieviement   Teens— Oakton;    Mamie 
Eisenhower      Republican      Women's 
Club:  ^teuart  Petroleum  Co.;  Burgun- 
dy Partus  School;  Light  and  Harrison, 
P.C;  Rosenblum  &  Rosenblum;  LRW 
Corp.;  rTown  and  Suburban  Properties 
Inc.;  Laughlin  Inc.  Realtors;  Annan- 
dale  Rotary  Club;  WEEL  radio  station; 
Slenker.    Brandt,   Jennings   &   John- 
ston; pynelectron:  Giant  Food,  Inc.; 
J.F.  cioper  Intermediate  School  PTA; 
Liggeti  &  Myers  Tobacco  Co.;  Edgar 
Allen  |»oe  PTA;  Sleepy  Hollow  School: 
Lake  Anne  Elementary  School;  Put- 
brese  ]Si   Hunsaker,   Fairfax   County 
Board!     of      Supervisors;      Arlington 
Countjf   Board   of   Supervisors;   First 
Ameriean  Bank  of  Virginia;  Planning 
Reseatch    Corp.;    Westpark/Westgate 
Corp.;lthe  Viguerie  Company;  C.  &  P. 
Telephone;  B.D.M.  Corp.;  Flow  Gener- 
al Corp.;  National  Geographic;  the  To- 
bacco Institute;  Mobil  Oil;  Marriott; 
VepcoJ  Philip  Morris;  Dewberry  and 
Davis;!   Tycon    Associates;    John    T. 
Hazel  Jr.;  McLean  Bank;  United  Vir- 
ginia Bank;  Virginia  National  Bank; 
Preston  Construction  Corp.;  Charles 
E.    Sriith    Co.;    Melpar;    the    Harris 
Founc^tion;    the    Loughran    Founda- 
tion;      Woodward       and       Lothrop; 
Safewity;  McLean  Jaycees;  Splndletop 
FoundEition;         Mars         Foimdation; 
Reinsch  Foundation;  Henry  A.  Long 
Co.;  Northern  Virginia  Antique  Arts 
Association;  Guest  Services  Inc.;  Kirk- 
land  4  Ellis;  Don  Beyer  Volvo;  Tysons 
Toyotk;   Stell  Agency,   Inc.;   Virginia 
Imports  Ltd.;  Industrial  Aircondltion- 
Ing;  IfcLean  Bakery;  McLean  Realty; 
and  Collier;  AFCEA;  Howard, 
Cake  Rhoades  and  Howard 
lA.    Smith    Bowman    Distillery; 
A.  Yoiuig  Association;  Fairfax 
ions   Club;   Rozansky   &   Kay 
Construction  Co.;  Brown  and  William- 
son Tobacco  Corp. 
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But  this|  was  not  Just  an  effort  by 
the  busii^ess  community,  literally 
thousands  of  individuals  contributed 
and  many  events  were  held.  Typical  of 
the  sentiments  accompanying  the  indi- 
vidual donations  were  thoughts  like 
those  in  this  letter  from  Blair,  Kate, 
and  Grahun  Weigle  who  each  sent  a 
crisp  $5  bl^: 

Dear  Friends  or  Turkey  Ruif  Farm:  My 
brother,  sister  and  I  received  this  money  as 
a  gift,  and]  we  would  like  to  donate  the 
money  to  tne  farm. 

We  enjoy  the  farm  very  much  and  try  to 
visit  it  a  loi.  My  little  brother  Graham  (2 
years  old)  really  likes  the  hog  and  the  other 
animals.  M*  sister  and  I  like  the  old  fash- 
ioned cabin]  and  the  garden  the  best. 

Please  accept  the  money  as  a  donation 
and  we  all  nope  that  Turkey  Run  Farm  will 
keep  on  for  krears  to  come. 
Sincerply, 

Blair,  Kate  and 
Graham  Weigle. 


lid  ial 


Endo 


•  This  "bullet"  symt>ol  identifies  staten  ents  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  t  (ember  on  the  floor. 


I  would 'also  like  to  share  with  you 
the  following  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Mfiy  12,  1982  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post. 

Fund  Will  Keep  Open  Turkey 
Run  Farm 

(By  Paul  Hodge) 

Turkey  I^un  Farm  in  McLean  has  raised 
$250,000  in  two  months,  enabling  the  estab- 
lishment of!  an  endowment  fund  that  is  ex- 
pected to  ensure  the  future  of  the  li^g-his- 
tory  farm.  ^ 

The  money,  raised  in  March  and yApril. 
matches  the  gift  of  Loudoun  County  preser- 
vationist C^ude  Moore  and  will  be  ^sed  to 
establish  a  $500,000  endowment  fund. 

Since  last  summer,  the  farm  has  b^n  op- 
erated by  Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm,  a 
nonprofit  gt'oup  of  area  residents  who  took 
over  the  farm  on  a  long-term  lease  from  the 
National  Park  Service  after  the  Park  Serv- 
ice announced  it  would  close  the  farm-park 
for  economic  reasons. 

Joseph  Harsh,  president  of  the  Friends  of 
Turkey  Run  Farm  and  head  of  the  George 
Mason  University  history  department,  said 
income  froii  the  endowment  an^  admission 
fees  should]  cover  costs  so  that  th^  farm  can 
remain  op«i  as  a  living  model  of  how  poor 
rural  Americans  lived  in  the  18th  century. 

An  admision  charge  of  $1  for  adults  and 
50  cents  f OB  children,  set  when  the  farm  was 
reopened  ^  March,  will  help  pay  the 
$90.000-a-y<ar  operating  budget,  whieh  sup- 
ports five  employes  and  the  livestock.  The 
farm  is  hoi^e  to  a  cow,  a  bull,  an  ox,  a  horse, 
a  hog,  chief  ens  and  turkeys. 

The  nam^  of  the  park  is  to  be  changed  to 
Claude  Moore  Colonial  Farm  at  Turkey 
Run,  in  recpgniton  of  the  donation  from  the 
90-year-old[  retired  radiologist.  Harsh  said. 

The  twoinonth  fund  drive  brought  hun- 
dreds of  deflations,  ranging  from  small  gifts 
from  Brownie  Troops  and  children  with 
lemonade  ttands  to  grants  from  corpora- 
tions, foundations  and  the  counties  of  Ar- 
lington and  Fairfax,  which  gave  $10,000  and 
$25,000,  rea>ectlvely.  Harsh  said. 
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"We've  been  told  we  did  astoundingly 
well,  considering  the  squishy  state  of  the 
economy,  the  fund-raising  for  Wolf  Trap, 
and  that  the  Washington  area  is  a  notori- 
ously barren  ground  for  fund-raising," 
Harsh  said  last  week. 

The  operation  of  the  log-cabin  homestead 
will  continue  much  the  same,  although 
"there  will  be  lean  days  ahead  until  we 
begin  to  get  income  from  the  endowment," 
said  Harsh. 

The  park  was  closed  last  December  to  save 
money,  said  Harsh,  but  even  so  there  were 
41,000  visitors  during  the  year,  5,000  more 
than  in  the  previous  year.  Many  of  the  visi- 
tors are  students  who  camp  at  the  farm's 
environmental  living  center,  a  tent  ground 
where  they  live  in  the  18th  century  style 
with  their  teachers. 

I  want  to  commend  Dr.  Joseph 
Harsh,  president  of  the  "Friends";  the 
meml)ers  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Friends  of  Turkey  Run  Farm,  Inc.; 
all  those  Involved  in  the  fundraising 
effort,  especially  Mrs.  Alice  Starr,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  "Friends";  the 
many  contributors  to  the  endowment 
fund;  Kaye  Sloan  Burke;  John  T. 
Hazel.  Jr.;  Milton  Peterson;  Edmund 
O.  Walton;  Susan  Wyland  and,  of 
course,  Dr.  Claude  Moore  for  their 
time,  energy  and  generosity  on  behalf 
of  Turkey  Run  Farm.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  HONORABLE  ROCCO  Di- 
PIETRO  OF  WAYNE.  N.J.,  ES- 
TEEMED EDUCATOR,  COMMU- 
NITY LEADER,  AND  GREAT 
AMERICAN 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26, 1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  3  the  residents  of  my  home- 
town of  Wayne,  Eighth  Congressional 
District  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  together  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
honoring  a  most  esteemed  educator 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Rocco 
DlPietro.  who  is  retiring  from  his  high 
office  of  public  trust  as  principal  of 
Anthony  Wayne  Junior  High  School.  I 
know  that  you  and  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congress  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  extending  our  deepest  of  appre- 
ciation to  Dr.  DiPietro  and  share  the. 
pride  of  his  good  wife  Edith  and  their 
children,  Ronald  and  his  wife  Karen, 
Jeffrey  and  his  wife  Cathy,  Arleen  and 
her  husband  Joe  McDavid,  Bonnie  and 
her  husband  Tom  Fussner  upon  this 
milestone  of  achievement  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  you  reflect  upon 
the  fact  that  the  cultural,  historical, 
and  economic  achievements,  even  the 
basic  health,  well-being,  and  longevity 
of  a  state  and  nation  depend  in  large 
measure  upon  how  well  we  educate 
each  generation  charged  with  the 
trust  of  carrying  out  its  responsibil- 
ities and  traditions,  we  can  indeed  be 
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proud  of  Rocco  DiPietro's  outstanding 
contribution  to  the  quality  of  life  and 
way  of  life  for  all  of  our  people. 

Dr.  DiPietro  has  indeed  earned  the 
highest  respect  and  esteem  of  all  of  us 
who  have  had  the  good  fortune  to 
know  him.  As  we  commemorate  his  re- 
tirement as  principal  of  the  Anthony 
Wayne  Jiulor  High  School,  we  ap- 
plaud his  lifetime  of  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  our  people,  and  particularly  his 
close  to  35  years  of  teaching  our  young 
people  as  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  faculty  of  the  Wayne  Township 
Public  School  System.  He  Joined  the 
faculty  on  September  1.  1948,  and  is 
retiring  effective  June  30,  1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  professional 
career.  Rocco  DiPietro  has  served  in 
many  areas  in  the  field  of  education. 
He  commenced  as  a  teacher  of  music, 
then  as  guidance  coimselor  and  princi- 
pal before  serving  a  5-year  term  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools. 

While  serving  as  superintendent  of 
schools,  the  Wayne  Public  School 
System  experienced  phenomenal 
growth  with  an  Increase  in  enroll- 
ments averaging  approximately  1,000 
students  each  year.  During  his  tenure 
he  was  responsible  for  the  building  of 
four  new  schools  and  two  major  school 
expansion  programs— exemplary 

achievements  that  we  can  all  be  proud 
of. 

The  wealth  of  his  wisdom,  under- 
standing, and  professional  expertise  as 
an  esteemed  educator  of  our  young 
people  has  truly  enriched  our  commu- 
nity. State,  and  Nation. 

Dr.  "D."  as  he  is  affectionately 
called  by  many  of  us,  was  not  only  es- 
pecially effective  in  establishing  out- 
standing courses  of  study  for  his  stu- 
dents but  achieved  an  excellent  rap- 
port with  other  members  of  the  facul- 
ty and  the  parents  of  his  students.  He 
is  a  good  friend,  fine  administrator, 
and  devoted  family  man. 

He  received  his  B.A.  degree  in  music 
at  the  New  England  Conservatory  of 
Music,  and  his  M.A.  degree  at  Colum- 
bia University  with  additional  credit 
courses  in  school  administration  at  Co- 
liunbia. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Dr.  DiPietro  has  truly 
inspired  and  enriched  the  lives  of 
many  of  our  people  in  his  educational 
endeavors  of  vital  Importance  to  the 
dynamics  of  our  destiny  and  the  qual- 
ity of  life  for  all  of  us.  I  am  pleased  to 
seek  this  national  recognition  of  the 
quality  of  his  leadership  and  sincerity 
of  purpose  in  ever  seekhig  the  highest 
standards  of  excellence  on  behalf  of 
the  youth  of  America. 

We  do  Indeed  salute  a  beloved 
teacher,  community  leader,  and  great 
American— the  Honorable  Rocco  Di- 
Pietro of  Wayne,  N.  J.« 
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PROVISIONS  OF  THE  TAXPAYER 
PROTECTION  ACT 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

or  IDAHO 
IN  THE  HOCSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, some  time  ago  I  introduced  H.R. 
4931,  the  Taxpayer  Protection  Act 
(TPA),  which  would  curb  abusive  prac- 
tices of  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
Exceptionally  strong  support  for  this 
legislation  is  demonstrated  from  all 
parts  of  the  Nation  which  has  already 
generated  well  over  100  cosponsors 
from  all  philosophies  and  caused  the 
first  meaningful  congressional  hear- 
ings on  IRS  abuses  since  that  agency 
was  foimded  30  years  ago. 

People  are  grateful  to  those  Con- 
gressmen who  have  demonstrated  the 
courage  to  take  on  a  bureaucratic  rat- 
tlesnake known  to  strike  out  viciously 
at  anyone  who  would  disturb  its  preda- 
tory ways. 

To  multiply  our  possibUities  for 
early  success,  I  strongly  encourage 
those  colleagues  not  yet  committed  to 
carefully  review  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
4931  and  the  following  factsheet,  and 
add  your  support  to  our  efforts  to 
assure  a  fair  and  effective  tax  collec- 
tion system  which  preserves  the  basic 
rights  of  all  American  citizens. 

Factsheet  on  H.R.  4931— The  Taxpayer 
Protection  Act  (TPA) 

Section  1  is  the  title  and  introduction. 

Section  2  is  unique  to  this  bill  and  per- 
forms two  functions.  First,  It  requires  the 
IRS  to  confrom  its  collection  practices  to 
the  Fair  Debt  Collection  Practices  Act.  That 
is,  the  IRS  is  authorized  to  do  no  more  in 
collection  of  taxes  than  any  other  creditor 
may  do  to  collect  its  outstanding  obliga- 
tions. It  imposes  civil  penalties  on  anyone 
violating  the  collection  practices  required  by 
the  Act,  limited  to  actual  damages  plus  pu- 
nitive damages  not  to  exceed  $1,000.  Second- 
ly, it  specifically  prohibits  publication  by 
IRS  of  the  aUeged  debte  to  the  IRS  of  tax- 
payers before  a  Judgment  is  obtained  as  to 
any  contested  liability. 

Section  3  limits  the  special  procedures  of 
the  IRS  in  collecting  outstanding  liabilities 
owed  by  taxpayers.  It  requires  IRS  to  obtain 
a  court  order  before  levying  or  otherwise  en- 
cumbering the  property  of  an  aUeged  tax 
delinquent  as  other  creditors  must  do.  And 
the  order  must  be  based  on  an  affidavit  tliat 
the  taxpayer  is  indebted  to  IRS  in  a  specific 
sum  and  the  taxpayers  must  have  actual 
notice  of  the  application  for  such  order. 

Section  4  deals  with  the  problem  that 
many  taxpayers  make  agreements  for  time 
payments  with  the  IRS  which  agreements 
the  IRS  often  chooses  to  violate  at  its  con- 
venience. Absent  fraud  or  misrepresenta- 
tion, under  this  provision  the  IRS  is  legally 
botmd  by  its  agreements  with  taxpayers. 

Section  5  removes  the  power  of  IRS  to  so- 
licit waivers  of  statute-of-Umltations  from 
taxpayers  under  audit  more  than  once  and 
for  more  than  one  year.  IRS  regularly  gives 
taxpayers  the  option  of  granting  continuing 
extensions  or  being  hit  with  huge  assess- 
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menu  which  are  multiplea  of  any  possible  li- 
abUity. 

Section  6  requires  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  prepare  and  submit  to  Congress 
a  concise  statement  of  taxpayer  rights 
which  upon  approval  by  Congress  are  to  be 
distributed  with  any  tax  forms  available  or 
maUed  to  the  public. 

Section  7  sharply  curtails  IRS  surveillance 
operations  except  those  involving  investiga- 
tions of  o^Fianlzed  crime.  It  expresdy  forbids 
electronic  surveillance  of  taxpayers.  Al- 
though there  is  a  general  prohibition  of 
such  surveillance,  the  IRS  routinely  contin- 
ues the  practice.  The  section  authorizes  civil 
cause  for  violation  for  actual  damages  or 
$100  a  day,  whichever  is  greater,  plus  $1,000 
pimitive  damages,  plus  court  costs. 

Section  8  provides  for  payment  of  costs  to 
a  successful  taxpayer  before  the  Tax  Court. 
There  Is  no  coat  limit  and  no  si>ecial  finding 
of  IRS  misconduct  necessary. 

Section  9  protects  the  civil  rights  of  tax- 
payers against  deprivation  by  the  IRS  by 
authorizing  civil  suits  against  IRS  personnel 
for  damages. 

Section  10  makes  advice  by  the  IRS  to  the 
taxpayer  binding  on  the  IRS  as  to  that  tax- 
payer, provided  only  that  the  information 
furnished  by  the  taxpayer  not  be  false, 
fraudulent,  or  incomplete. 

Section  11  puts  the  burden  of  proof  on  the 
IRS  in  any  Judicial  proceedings,  except 
where  the  taxpayer  ia  the  sole  party  in  pos- 
session of  relevant  facts  not  otherwise  avail- 
able to  IRS. 

Section  12  sets  all  estate  and  gift  valu- 
ation at  historic  costs. 

Section  13  forbids  evaluation  of  the  per- 
formance of  IRS  employees  based  on 
quotas. 

Section  14  forbids  the  IRS  from  maldng 
and  determination  or  definition  of  religion. 

Section  15  forbids  class  or  group  audits. 

Section  16  sets  out  several  miscellaneous 
provisions  to  correct  specific  abuses  for 
which  the  IRS  Is  notorious:  (a)  protection 
for  spouses  on  Joint  returns;  (b)  actual 
notice  by  IRS  before  seizure  of  property:  (c) 
maintenance  of  competent  information  serv- 
ice: (d)  preserve  taxpayer  right  to  record  or 
adjourn  interviews:  (e)  mandates  OAO  audit 
of  IRS  each  3  years;  (f)  protection  for  tax- 
payer against  the  harassment  of  repeated 
audite. 

Section  17  prevents  seizure  of  taxpayer 
records,  by  whomever  held,  unless  the  IRS 
justifies  in  court  its  need  for  such  data. 

Section  18  reaffirms  that  the  IRS  Is  limit- 
ed by  and  bound  to  observe  the  rights  of 
people  under  the  Bill  of  Rights.* 


MORE  JOBS  NEEDED  TO 
BALANCE  BUDGET 


HON.  STEPHEN  L  NEAL 

or  HOKTH  CABOUMA 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  rxprcskntatives 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know 
the  effect  that  unemployment  has  on 
the  budget,  especially  the  one  we  are 
now  considering.  Estimates  are  that 
each  1  percent  of  unemployment  adds 
$25  billion  to  the  deficit  because  of  un- 
employment benefits.  Increased  wel- 
fare costs,  and  loss  of  tax  revenue  to 
the  Treasury. 

We  might  reasonably  conclude,  then. 
that  if  unemployment  were  now  5.3 
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percent  instead  of  9.3  percent,  the 
budget  we  are  now  considering  could 
be  balanced.  Indeed,  it  probably  would 
show  a  healthy  surplus,  or  provide 
even  more  tax  cuts  than  are  included 
in  any  of  the  options  we  have  imder 
consideration. 

It  is  often  less  clear,  however,  how 
budget  policies  affect  imemployment. 
Jack  A.  Myer  of  the  American  Enter- 
prise Institute,  writing  in  today's 
Washington  Post,  makes  quite  clear 
that  the  unbalanced  policies  of  the 
present  administration  produce  disin- 
centivas  to  work.  In  a  companion  piece 
on  the  op-ed  page,  Katherine  O.  Abra- 
ham of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  points  out  that  we  now 
have  10  unemployed  persons  for  every 
1  Job  Available — which  Is  a  severe  in- 
dictmefit  of  the  theory  that  anybody 
who  wants  to  work  can  get  a  Job. 

I  would  commend  these  two  articles 
to  the  {attention  of  my  colleagues.  Mr. 
Speaker,    and    include    them    in    the 

RECORi. 

.  .  J  Too  Little  In CEifrivE  To  Work 
I        (By  Jack  A.  Meyer) 

The  working  p>oor  are  being  doubly  victim- 
ized bi  the  administration's  paradoxical 
policiesi  on  work  incentives.  On  the  one 
hand,  excessive  faith  In  the  power  of  work 
incentliies  to  spur  economic  growth  led  to 
tax  CMOS  for  middle-  and  upper-income 
Americans— tax  cuts  that  were  too  large 
given  vie  administration's  ambitious  de- 
fense spending  plans  and  the  difficulty  of 
achievlag  cuts  in  nondefense  spending.  The 
massive  federal  deficits,  high  interest  rates 
and  deep  recession  that  resulted  hurt  the 
working  poor  by  shutting  off  the  spigot 
from  which  their  share  of  the  "trlcltle"  was 
to  flow^ 

On  tae  other  hand,  insufficient  faith  in 
the  power  of  work  incentives  to  motivate 
lower  income  people  led  the  administration 
to  favok*  (and  Congress  to  adopt)  welfare 
policy  Changes  that  discourage  work  and 
self-sufficiency.  Ironically,  while  the 
Reaganl  administration  rails  against  welfare 
dependency,  its  policies  make  welfare  an  at- 
tractive option  for  the  working  poor 

A  generation  ago,  welfare  recipients  who 
took  a  job  lost  their  benefits  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis.  In  effect,  the  "tax  rate"  on 
earned  dncome  was  100  percent.  In  the  late 
1960s,  Congress  put  into  effect  a  new  rule 
called  '^30-plus-a-thlrd,"  which  lowered  this 
effective  tax  rate  to  about  two-thirds  for  re- 
cipienti  of  Aid  to  Families  With  E>ependent 
Children.  In  addition.  APDC  beneficiaries 
were  al  lowed  to  deduct  a  certain  amount  of 
work  ei  penses  from  earned  income.  This  de- 
duction further  lowered  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  earnings. 

The  $30-plu8-a-third  incentive  was  effec- 
tively repealed  in  1981.  At  the  urging  of  the 
administration.  Congress  placed  a  time  limit 
on  the  work  incentive  bonus  and  a  dollar 
limit  on  the  work  expense  deduction.  The 
$30-pIue-a-third  rule  may  now  be  applied  to 
only  the  first  four  months  of  employment. 
After  four  months,  every  penny  of  net  earn- 
ings is  subtracted  from  welfare  benefits. 
The  work  expense  deduction  was  limited  to 
$160  per  month  per  child  for  day-care  ex- 
penses and  $75  per  month  for  other  work-re- 
lated egpenses. 

Eligibility  standards  were  also  tightened, 
denyinf    AFDC    assistance    (and    thereby 
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Medicaid  b  nefits)  to  many  working  poor 
families.  St4  tea  were  authorized  to  institute 
workfare  piDgrams  requiring  welfare  recip- 
ients to  tak(  Jobs  In  order  to  "pay  for"  their 
benefits.  T|te  message  seemed  to  lie  "no 
help  for  the  worldng  and  make-work  for  the 
nonworklngi" 

A  similar  trend  is  evident  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  where  the  earnings  disre- 
gard was  lowered  from  20  percent  to  18  per- 
cent in  1981  and  would  be  eliminated  entire- 
ly in  1983  under  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed budgflt. 

The  admihistration's  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  propos- 
al overdoes  the  necessary  targeting  of  feder- 
al Job  training  funds.  It  would  focus  Job 
training  prunarily  on  AFDC  recipients  and 
very  poor  youth.  Again,  the  working  poor 
would  be  left  out  in  the  cold.  The  on-going 
freeze  on  the  dollar  value  of  the  Earned 
Income  Tax  Credit  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. I 

Many  woi^dng  poor  families  may  have  re- 
luctantly concluded  from  all  this  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  any  help  Is  to  act  help- 
less. By  quitting  their  Jobs  and  becoming 
"truly  needy,"  they  can  get  the  bonanza  of 
overlapping  benefits  that  await  the  depend- 
ent but  etude  the  wortiing-poor  family. 
There  is  now  little  motivation  to  get  off  wel- 
fare and  a  frowlng  attraction  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. I 

The  evide^ice  suggests  that  lower  effective 
tax  rates  atimulate  more  work  effort  by 
AFDC  recipients.  It  also  points  to  offsetting 
effects  on  families  with  slightly  higher  in- 
comes who  Would  newly  qualify  for  benefits 
under  a  plap  with  lower  effective  tax  rates. 
But  even  if  such  effects  cancel  the  positive 
stimulus  tO|  work  among  recipients,  society 
should  experience  a  net  gain  because  of  a 
possible  br^ak  in  the  cycle  of  dependency 
plaguing  tl:^  welfare  class.  Moreover,  basic 
fairness  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
here.  Our  8i>ciety  should  assure  people  that 
when  they  'work  they  will  have  higher  in- 
comes than  {when  they  do  not. 

The  workjforce  approach  to  AFDC  treats 
welfare  beitefits  as  a  stigma  or  punishment 
that  must  be  "worked  off."  The  administra- 
tion and  Congress  now  seem  to  place  more 
faith  in  requiring  low-income  female  heads 
of  households  to  work  than  in  motivating 
them  to  wot-k.  This  approach  denies  women 
on  welfare  the  option  of  staying  home  with 
their  chlldfen.  For  an  administration  that 
stresses  bofh  the  power  of  work  incentives 
and  the  poeitive  value  of  family,  this  is  a 
strange  set  of  priorities. 

Ironically,  workfare  also  conflicts  with  the 
administration's  prudent  preference  for  in- 
centives approaches  over  complex  regula- 
tory schemes.  We  have  had  plenty  of  fail- 
ures trying  to  develop  effective  work  tests  in 
social  programs.  We  should  be  Just  as  wary 
of  Intrusive,  elaborate  regxilation  in  Job 
placement  for  welfare  recipients  as  in  the 
regulation  if  business. 

It  is  time  I  to  stop  treating  the  poor  as  two 
distinct  classes  of  people— a  nonworklng 
group  thati  receives  benefits  and  should  be 
made  to  work  to  save  federal  outlays  and  a 
working  group  that  deserves  no  anistance. 
A  superior— and  more  humane— approach 
substitutes  graduated  assistance  for  the  all- 
or-nothing  approach  and  views  marginal  as- 
sistance to  the  worldng  poor  as  a  prudent 
social  investment  in  their  future  s^-suffi- 
ciency. 
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Too  FEW  Jobs  .  .  . 
(By  Katharine  O.  Abraham) 

Are  there  Jobs  out  there  for  the  unem- 
ployed? If  every  available  vacant  Job,  no 
matter  how  unattractive,  were  taken  by  an 
unemployed  person,  what  would  happen  to 
our  nation's  unemployment  rate? 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisers  seem  to 
believe  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  im- 
employed  could  find  work  if  only  they  were 
more  willing  and  able.  The  president  has 
commented  to  more  than  one  occasion  that 
the  newspapers  he  reads  contain  many 
pages  of  help-wanted  advertising.  The  mes- 
sage seems  to  be  that  something  other  than 
a  shortage  of  employment  opportunities  is 
the  real  culprit  In  our  current  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Does  this  belief  square  with 
the  facts? 

The  first  type  of  information  needed  to 
answer  this  question  is  data  on  imemploy- 
ment. The  unemployment  rate  Is  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  the  per- 
centage of  those  in  the  labor  force  who  are 
without  a  Job  but  are  available  and  looking 
for  work.  Since  May  1980,  the  (seasonally 
adjusted)  unemployment  rate  has  not  fallen 
below  7.2  percent;  it  climbed  to  9.0  percent 
in  March,  a  high  reached  only  once  before 
since  World  War  II.  The  BLS  estimates  that 
there  were  9.9  mlUion  people  looking  for 
Jol»  in  March:  this  figure  represents  a  new 
postwar  peak. 

To  resolve  the  question  of  how  the 
number  of  available  Jobs  compares  with  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  work,  we  also 
need  information  on  Job  vacancies.  No  cur- 
rent national  statistics  are  available.  But  I 
have  recently  completed  an  intensive  study 
of  what  Job  vacancy  statistics  there  are.  A 
substantial  part  of  my  research  was  directed 
toward  adjusting  the  raw  data  to  produce 
more  accurate  figures.  For  example,  I  cor- 
rected for  the  fact  that  hard-to-fill  positions 
for  which  employers  had  given  up  active  re- 
cruiting were  probably  not  reported  on  the 
survey  forms.  What  do  the  available  Job  va- 
cancy numbers,  generously  inflated  to  com- 
pensate tor  any  possible  downward  bias 
imply  about  our  nation's  unemployment  sit- 
uation? 

During  the  last  half  of  the  1960s,  when 
the  unemployment  rate  hovered  within  the 
3.5  percent  to  4.0  percent  range,  the  number 
of  Job  openings  probably  came  close  to 
equaling  the  nimiber  of  unemployed  per- 
sons. Labor  markets  have  been  less  tight 
during  the  1970s  than  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  1960s.  Between  1970  and  1980,  a 
period  that  included  three  recessions  and 
produced  an  average  unemployment  rate 
above  6.0  percent,  there  were  probably  an 
average  of  four  or  five  imemployed  persons 
per  vacant  Job. 

Today,  with  the  unemployment  rate  at  9.0 
percent,  the  number  of  unemployed  persons 
almost  certainly  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
open  slots.  A  reasonable  estimate,  based  on 
the  historical  relationship  between  the  un- 
onployment  rate  and  the  Job  vacancy  rate, 
is  that  there  are  currenUy  no  more  than  1 
million  Jobs  vacant  in  all  sectors  of  our 
economy:  that  is.  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  most  likely  exceeds  the 
number  of  vacant  jobs  by  a  factor  of  10  or 
more.  Even  if  every  available  vacant  job 
could  be  filled  instantaneously  by  an  unem- 
ployed person,  we  would  have  achieved  only 
a  relatively  small  reduction  in  oiur  unem- 
ployment count. 

liie  Implication  of  these  numbers  for  pol- 
icymakers seems  clear.  The  current  situa- 
tion cannot  be  blamed  on  the  unemployed 
lacking  interest  in  worlt.  Outting  our  social 
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insurance  programs  will  not  lead  to  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
Nor  is  the  central  problem  that  the  unem- 
ployed lack  the  skills  required  to  fill  avail- 
able Jobs,  though  this  may  explain  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  faced  by  certain  groups. 
Training  programs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed may  be  a  good  idea  for  other  reasons, 
but  we  cannot  hoi>e  for  them  to  have  any 
sulMtantial  effect  on  the  aggregate  unem- 
ployment rate. 

The  real  problem  we  face  today  Is  that 
there  simply  are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go 
around.  Any  policy  package  designed  to 
lower  the  unemployment  rate  must  recog- 
nize this  important  fact. 


PRESERVE  THE  RIGHTS  OP  OUR 
HANDICAPPED  CITIZENS 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

or  WASHXHGTOH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSENTATtVBS 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
rights  of  handicapped  citizens  to  edu- 
cation, jobs,  recreation,  and  health 
services— in  other  words,  the  simple 
and  basic  rights  of  all  of  uis— are  once 
again  under  attack  by  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. 

Draft  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  would  drastical- 
ly weaken  section  504  of  the  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1974.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment's proposal  is  not  Ju^t  unfair  and 
inhunoane,  it  may  well  be  unconstitu- 
tional. 

Section  504,  often  referred  to  as  the 
"CivU  Rights  Act  for  the  Disabled," 
prohibits  discrimination  on  the  basis 
of  handicap  or  disability  in  any  feder- 
ally funded  program  or  service  activi- 
ty. The  new  draft  regulations,  howev- 
er, call  for  handicapped  children  and 
adults  to  demonstrate  their  "dollar 
and  cents"  value  to  society  before 
money  is  to  be  spent  on  facilitating 
their  access  to  federally  funded  pro- 
grams. In  a  nutshell,  the  proposed  Jus- 
tice Department  guidelines  would  give 
Government  agencies  and  directors  of 
federally  funded  programs  discretion- 
ary power  to  withhold  services  for  the 
handicapped  on  the  basis  of  cost. 

Simply  stated,  these  draft  regula- 
tions would  place  a  price  tag  on  handi- 
capped persons,  declaring  some— but 
not  others— deserving  of  services  and 
their  rights. 

Ton  DO  HOT  WEIGH  THE  COIf  STITUTION 
TBROUOH  A  COST-BEHErrr  AMALTSIS 

It  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  section 
504  has  been  called  a  civil  rights  mani- 
festo for  the  handicapped.  For  the 
first  time,  the  handicapped  and  dis- 
abled were  insured  their  fair  share  of 
federally  funded  programs.  For  many 
adults,  this  legislation  has  meant  Jobs, 
Job  training,  and  even  transportation. 
In  addition,  section  504  has  opened 
the  doors  to  recreational,  educational, 
medical,  and  dental  programs  for  dis- 
abled children  and  adults. 
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Now,  all  of  this  could  be  taken  away 
from  many  of  the  disabled,  based  on 
what  can  only  be  described  as  an  illogi- 
cal cost-benefit  analsrsls.  DOJ  has  sug- 
gested the  use  of  evaluation  tech- 
niques that  were  designed  origtaally  to 
expose  political  boondoggling  and 
managerial  inefficiency  in  public 
worics  projects  such  as  dams  or  high- 
ways construction.  To  attempt  to  com- 
pute the  cost  of  basic  human  rights  in 
such  a  fashion  is  sheer  nonsense.  Fur- 
thermore, such  tactics  are  contrary  to 
the  values  of  Congress  when  we  adopt- 
ed section  504.  These  are  the  same 
values  which  imderlie  the  13th  and 
14th  amendments  to  the  Constitution, 
and  every  other  civil  rights  statute  in 
our  history— traditionally  disadvan- 
taged groups  must  be  assured  protec- 
tion against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  the  very  characteristics  which 
set  them  apart  from  society. 

We  simply  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
watch  these  gains  be  lost,  nor  even  di- 
luted. We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  as  little  as  a  decade  ago  there 
were  many  handicapped  children  who 
were  excluded  from  school  simply  as  a 
matter  of  course;  and  that  those  who 
were  accepted  were  often  shunted  off 
into  inappropriate  programs  that 
failed  to  meet  their  special  needs.  In 
addition,  we  must  remember  that  it  is 
within  very  recent  history— less  than 
10  years,  in  many  cases— that  health 
care  programs,  foster  homes,  libraries, 
museums,  parks,  and  public  transpor- 
tation have  been  made  accessible  to 
the  handicapped. 

SECTION  804- A  RECORD  OF  ACHIEVEMENT 

In  combination  with  Public  Law  94- 
142,  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  section  504  has 
opened  schools  throughout  the  Nation 
to  handicapped  children  and  youths, 
and  insured  that  these  schools  provide 
appropriate  Instruction  and  programs 
In  many  cases,  the  availability  of  ade- 
quate educational  services  within  the 
community  has  enabled  children  to 
remain  with  their  own  families  rather 
than  being  placed  in  residential 
schools  or  in  institutions. 

Important,  too,  is  the  dignity  that 
section  504  has  provided  for  the  handi- 
capped. Section  504  has  given  first- 
class  citizenship  to  many  disabled 
adults  and  families  with  disabled  chil- 
dren. Surely  we  cannot  consider  taking 
these  rights  away  from  them. 

The  implications  of  DOJ's  draft  reg- 
ulations for  weakening  section  504  are 
of  grave  concern  from  every  perspec- 
tive. The  draft,  as  it  now  stands,  does 
away  with  the  requirements  for  spe- 
cial services,  for  individualized  educap 
tional  plans,  for  periodic  evaluations 
of  students'  progress,  for  parents' 
access  to  due  process,  and  to  transpor- 
tation for  handicapped  school  chil- 
dren. In  terms  of  health  care,  the 
draft  enables  health  care  providers 
once  again  to  refuse  to  provide  aids 
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such  as  communication  systems  for 
deaf  or  cerebral  palsy  individuals,  and 
to  deny  health  care  to  certain  patients 
whose  problems  are  complex  and 
thereby  more  costly  than  those  of 
other  handicapped. 

Where  adults  are  concerned,  section 
504  is  particularly  crucial,  for  it  is  vir- 
tually the  only  law  that  insures  pro- 
tection of  their  rights.  Once  a  child 
reaches  18  or  21  years  of  age.  section 
504  mandates  their  equal  access  to 
health  and  dental  care,  to  vocational 
training,  university  programs.  Jobs  and 
recreation. 

At  this  point.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  letter  written  by 
a  parent  in  my  own  State  of  Washing- 
ton. This  letter,  from  Mrs.  Grace 
Gould  of  Vancouver.  Wash.,  brings 
into  clear  focus  the  concerns  of  many 
handicapped  adults  and  parents  of 
handicapped  children: 

DxAK  Mr.  Bonkkr:  I  am  appalled  at  the 
changes  being  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, via  the  Department  of  Justice, 
in  the  504  Ouidellnes  and  Regulations.  Such 
changes  would  strip  the  Developmentally 
Disabled  of  their  long  sought  after  Civil 
Rights,  rights  which  you  and  I  take  for 
granted. 

Severely  Disabled  people  would  be  ex- 
cluded from  Secondary  Education  programs 
because  their  attendance  would  cause  an 
"undue  burden"  or  pose  "unreasonable 
costs."  Do  you  realize  Just  how  long  it  took 
to  get  these  services  for  our  people?  At  least 
35  years  of  my  life  time.  It  took  us  many 
years  to  get  legislation  which  Kuaranteed 
that  each  disabled  child  would  have  an  ap- 
propriate education,  now  it  seems  that  this 
administration  wishes  to  change  that  to 
educational  services  must  be  provided,  but 
need  not  be  appropriate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  each  individual  handicapped  child. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  in  our  efforts  to 
make  all  new  construction  accessible,  but 
under  the  draft  of  new  regulations  this 
would  no  longer  be  true.  I  don't  believe  that 
those  of  us  who  have  fought  long  and  hard 
to  achieve  these  much  needed  regulations 
are  going  to  sit  idly  by  while  this  adminis- 
tration continues  to  destroy  all  of  the  pro- 
gram's goals  and  wipe  out  the  years  of 
progress  to  benefit  those  people  In  our  soci- 
ety who  cannot  fight  their  own  battles.  We 
must  continue  to  work  to  protect  what  we 
have  already  gained  for  them,  since  they 
are,  after  all,  human  beings  first  of  all,  and 
secondly  human  beings  with  special  needs. 
To  deprive  them  of  the  help  they  need 
through  appropriate  education  and  training 
is  only  insuring  that  they  will  be  totally  de- 
pendent on  society  all  of  their  lives;  with 
help,  many  can  become  quite  self  sufficient. 

As  a  parent  of  one  of  these  individuals, 
and  a  strong  advocate  of  many  more.  I  urge 
your  support  and  opposition  to  these  drastic 
changes  in  the  504  program. 
Sincerely, 

Orace  Gould. 

There  is  little  that  needs  to  be  added 
to  Mrs.  Gould's  letter— she  has  said  it 
all,  and  said  it  most  ably.  Congress 
must  preserve  section  504  so  that  the 
civil  rights  of  all.  including  our  Na- 
tion's handicapped,  are  protected  and 
enhanced.* 
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HON  WILLIAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIOAIf 
»  T  IZ  HOUSE  OF  RSPRSSENTATTVES 

TTiursday,  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  ]  am  introducing  a  House  con- 
gressioiial  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
membek'  countries  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliimce  must  pool  their  resources 
for  their  common  defense.  Without 
doubt,  the  NATO  Alliance  is  our  Na- 
tion's >o.  1  commitment  and  priority 
in  the  international  security  field. 
Since  NATO's  establishment  in  April 
1949,  European  security  has  rested 
upon  the  combined  defense  efforts  of 
our  W  istem  partners  and  ourselves. 
We  hare  enjoyed  unprecedented  eco- 
nomic p-owth  during  this  period,  and 
peace  qas  been  maintained. 

While  NATO  has  attempted,  almost 
from  its  beginning,  to  develop  Joint 
and  cooperative  programs  for  defense 
producfion  and  deplosrment,  our  poli- 
cies ht^re  not  met  with  the  degree  of 
success)  that  we  would  like.  Until  re- 
cently, this  problem  could  be  offset  be- 
cause of  NATO's  advantage  with 
greatly  superior  weapons  technology, 
strong  jproductive  economies,  and  over- 
whelmyig  nuclear  superiority.  Today, 
we  no  longer  enjoy  these  advantages. 
The  Soviets  have  closed  the  weapons 
technology  gap,  often  through  pur- 
chase qr  theft  of  our  own  technology. 

They  have  also  greatly  increased  the 
numbef  of  armored  vehicles,  planes, 
and  arlfillery  pieces  that  they  are  able 
to  field!  in  the  European  theater.  They 
now  ouitnimaber  us  across  the  board  in 
these  Vital  areas.  Moreover,  Western 
economies  have  been  hit  with  in- 
creased unemployment  and  high  infla- 
tion, tiiereby  reducing  the  revenue 
base  while  simultaneously  driving  up 
the  coat  of  each  new  weapons  system. 
And  fnally,  the  Soviets  have  gone 
beyonq  nuclear  parity  to  gain  an  ad- 
vantagf. 

Because  of  the  changed  environment 
in  whi^h  NATO  finds  itself,  we  tnust 
enhsuide  our  efforts  to  coordinate  our 
defense  activities  in  every  area.  We 
must  redouble  our  efforts  at  achieving 
standardization  or  at  least  interoper- 
ability of  equipment.  The  tremendous 
economic  burden  of  defense  procure- 
ment must  be  distributed  equitably 
among  the  alliance  members.  We  must 
seek  to  eliminate  duplication  in  order 
to  cut  costs  and  increase  efficiency. 
And  we  must  augment  our  defense-in- 
dustrial base  for  those  items  that  will 
be  ne^ed  most  urgently  if  conflict 
should 'erupt. 

This  resolution  would  urge  President 
Reagan  to  propose  at  the  June  1982 
NATO! summit  meeting  in  Bonn  Just 
such  a  program  as  I  have  outlined.  It 
would  pall  upon  NATO  to  develop  the 
requirad    strategies,    structures,    and 
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policies  neeessary  to  fulfill  our  defen- 
sive needs  lin  Eiirope.  It  fiuther  calls 
upon  the  President  to  work  with  the 
Congress  Ih  the  development  of  this 
program.    I 

I  encourage  my  colleagues  to  study 
my  resolution  and  to  give  their  sup- 
port for  it.  I 

We  are  ehtering  a  new  era  of  incred- 
ibly expensive  weapons  at  the  same 
time  that  the  Soviets  are  radically  in- 
creasing jtheir  own  sophisticated 
forces.  If  We  do  not  get  a  grasp  on  the 
problem  now,  we  will  find  ourselves 
unable  to  afford  the  defensive  posture 
that  we  will  need  in  the  future  to 
deter  Soviejt  aggression. 

The  text  |0f  my  resolution  follows. 
H.  Con.  Rbs.  — 

Whereas,  the  United  States  remains 
firmly  committed  to  cooperating  closely 
with  its  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  allits  and  its  other  allies  in  protect- 
ing liberty  and  maintaining  world  peace; 

Whereas,  the  financial  burden  of  defense 
of  the  Free  World  has  reached  such  propor- 
tions that  ;  new  cooperative  approaches 
among  the  i  United  States  and  its  NATO 
allies  are  required  to  maintain  an  adequate 
collective  defense  at  acceptable  costs; 

Whereas,  Although  the  North  Atlantic  de- 
mocracies possess  more  than  half  again  as 
many  people  as  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries, 
and  more  than  twice  the  gross  national 
product  of  t^e  Warsaw  Pact  countries,  the 
loosely  organized  national  defense  efforts  of 
the  nations  of  the  Norih  Atlantic  Alliance 
produce  a  collection  of  forces  that  are  quali- 
tatively uneven,  quantitatively  inferior,  and 
have  only  a  limited  ability  to  rearm,  repair, 
reinforce,  support,  supply,  or  even  commu- 
nicate with  another; 

Whereas,  the  need  for  a  credible  conven- 
tional determent  in  Western  Europe  has  long 
been  recognized  in  theory  but  has  never 
been  fully  addressed  in  practice; 

Whereas,  European,  Canadian  and  Ameri- 
can forces  in  Western  Europe  are  vulnerable 
to  the  threat  of  attack  by  the  numerically 
superior  conventional  forces  of  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries; 

Whereas,  ia  more  equitable  sharing  by 
member  countries  of  the  Norih  Atlantic 
Treaty  Orginlzation  of  both  the  burdens 
and  the  tecl^ologlcal  and  economic  benefits 
of  the  coRunon  defense  would  do  much  to 
reinvigorate  the  member  countries  of  NATO 
with  a  restored  sense  of  tmlty  and  common 
purpose; 

Whereas,  the  West's  duplicative  defense- 
industrial  sjBtem  and  collective  convention- 
al deterrent  have  not  provided  the  Soviet 
Union  with  incentives  to  agree  to  meaning- 
ful and  mutaal  arms  reductions;  and 

Whereas,  a  decision  to  pool  the  West's 
enormous  technological,  industrial,  and  eco- 
nomic resoi^t^es  will  not  only  help  control 
defense  costf ,  but  will  provide  a  powerful  in- 
ducement fcf  the  Soviet  Union  to  enter  into 
meaningful  arms  reduction  agreements  so 
that  both  ^Bst  and  West  can  devote  their 
energies  and  resources  to  peaceful,  coopera- 
tive pursuits  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  aai  the  House  of  Representatives, 
(the  Senate  toncurringK  That  it  Is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  propose  at  the 
summit  meeting  of  the  heads  of  govern- 
ments of  tfee  member  countries  of  the 
North  Atlan  blc  Treaty  Organization  (hereaf- 
ter in  this  o  mcurrent  resolution  referred  to 
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•s  "NATO"),  scheduled  to  take  place  In 
June  1982  in  Bonn,  West  Germany,  that  the 
NATO  allies  of  the  United  States  Join  the 
United  States  in  agreeing  to— 

(A)  enhance  their  defense  efforts  and  re- 
sources to  Improve,  at  acceptable  costs,  col- 
lective conventional  forces  for  the  defense 
of  the  North  Atlantic  area; 

(B)  establish  a  cooperative  defense-indus- 
trial effort  within  Europe  and  between 
Europe  and  North  America  that  would  ulti- 
mately reduce  the  otherwise  necessary  de- 
fense costs  of  the  United  States  and  other 
NATO  countries,  by  providing  a  larger  pro- 
duction base  while  eliminating  unnecessary 
duplication  of  defense-industrial  efforts; 

(C)  the  realization  that  standardization  is 
an  important  longer-term  objective  and  that 
for  the  short-term  interoperability  should 
be  supported: 

(D)  share,  equitably  and  efficiently,  the  fi- 
nancial burdens,  as  well  as  the  economic 
benefits,  including  jobs,  technology,  and 
trade,  of  NATO  defense:  and 

(E)  continue  regular  consultations  to  de- 
velop strategies,  structures,  policies,  and 
programs  that  give  full  effect  to  the  agree- 
ments described  in  clauses  (A)  through  (D); 
and 

(2)  to  assure  the  NATO  allies  of  the 
United  States  that  the  policy  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  has  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people,  the  President  should  work 
with  the  Congress  in  the  development  of  im- 
plementing strategies,  structures,  policies 
and  programs,  within  the  NATO  frame- 
work.* 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  TRIB- 
UTE TO  OUR  LADY  OF  GUADA- 
LUPE CHURCH  OF  FLINT. 
MICH. 


HON.  DALE  L  KILDEE 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOOSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
26,  1957,  the  Most  Reverend  Joseph  H. 
Albers,  Bishop  of  Lansing,  Mich.,  es- 
tablished the  new  Spanish-speaking 
parish  of  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe.  It 
was  a  response  to  the  needs  suid  de- 
sires of  100  Spanish-si>eaking  Catholic 
families  in  Flint  and  Genesee  Coimty 
to  worship  in  their  language  with 
their  culture  and  its  customs. 

The  parish  was  placed  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  Father  Carlos  Rei- 
kowski.  who  spoke  Spanish.  The  devel- 
oping Spanish-speaking  Catholic  com- 
munity occupied  the  building  recently 
vacated  by  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  on  Car- 
penter Road,  Flint,  Mich.  The  first 
Spanish  mass  was  celebrated  there  on 
June  30, 1957.  by  Father  Reikowski. 

Father  Richard  Simons  adminis- 
tered Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church 
from  October  10,  1959,  until  December 
6,  1966,  when  Father  Eduardo  Lorenzo 
was  named  administrator.  Under  his 
watchful  spiritual  guidance,  the  com- 
munity eventually  outgrew  the  build- 
ing and  a  building  drive  to  build  a  new 
church  was  initiated. 

The  last  mass  was  celebrated  at  the 
church  on  Carpenter  Road  on  July  25, 
1971.  From  that  day,  until  the  new 
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church  was  completed  on  Coldwater 
Road,  the  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Church  celebrated  Sunday  mass  in  the 
chapel  of  Luke  M.  Powers  High 
School. 

The  ground-breaking  for  the  new 
church  took  place  on  April  23.  1972. 
and  the  first  mass  in  the  new  parish 
was  celebrated  on  April  14,  1973.  Our 
Lady  of  Guadalupe  became  the  first 
church  in  the  State  of  Michigan  built 
by  a  Spanish-speaking  community. 
Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church  was 
dedicated  on  July  28.  1973,  by  the 
Most  Reverend  Alexander  Zaleski, 
Bishop  of  Lansing. 

Earlier  this  year.  Father  Eduardo 
Lorenzo  attained  his  16th  anniversary 
of  ordination.  He  is  held  in  high 
regard  by  the  parishioners  and  has 
grown  with  the  spirit  of  Our  Lady  of 
Guadalupe. 

Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church,  in 
approaching  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Its  founding,  looks  forward  to  many 
more  years  of  fulfilling  the  needs  of 
the  more  than  400  Hispanic  Catholic 
families  in  the  service  of  our  Lord.* 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  Memo- 
rial Day,  as  we  all  know,  is  a  day  in 
honor  of  those  who  died  in  combat 
while  serving  their  coimtry.  Over 
500,000  Americans  have  made  this  ulti- 
mate sacrifice  in  defense  of  their  coun- 
try since  Memorial  Day  was  first  ob- 
served after  the  Civil  War.  Over  2,000 
South  Dakotans  have  died  in  the  serv- 
ice of  their  country  In  the  past  four 
wars:  315  in  World  War  I,  1,389  in 
World  War  II,  160  in  Korea,  and  187  in 
Vietnam.  These  sacrifices  have  not 
been  in  vain.  Aggression,  for  the  most 
part,  has  been  deterred  and  freedom, 
individual  liberties,  and  democracy  re- 
stored. 

South  Dakotans  are  proud  of  their 
service  in  wartime  as  evidenced  by 
their  high  participation  rates  in  na- 
tional veterans  organizations  such  as 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars,  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans,  American 
Legion,  and  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America.  Veterans  from  the  Vietnam 
era  are  increasingly  involved  with  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  of  South  Dakota.  I 
have  no  doubts  that  many  more  South 
Dakotans  are  willing  and  able  to 
defend  their  country  once  again 
should  the  need  arise. 

Personally.  I  plan  to  participate  in 
Memorial  Day  services  in  Sioux  Falls, 
Aberdeen,  Watertown,  and  Huron,  S. 
Dak.  Memorial  Day  1982  will  be  a  time 
for  reflection  on  past  and  current 
events,  a  time  for  remembrance  of 
those  who  have  died  in  wartime  serv- 
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ice,  and  a  time  to  honor  our  flag  and 
Nation  for  upholding  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  The  United 
States  remains  admired  by  many  and  a 
model  for  developing  countries  around 
the  globe.  I  believe  that  this  would  not 
still  be  true  today  if  it  were  not  for  the 
past  sacrifices  of  many  brave  men  and 
women  in  the  American  Armed 
Forces.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  CHARLES 
(CHAPPIE)  CHAPPELLE 


HON.  JULIAN  C.  DDLON 

OPCAUrOHHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  June  18,  1982,  friends  and  col- 
leagues of  Mr.  Charles  "Chappie" 
Chappelle,  will  gather  at  the  Airport 
Park  Hotel  in  Inglewood,  Calif.,  to  pay 
tribute  to  this  distinguished  and  hard- 
working individual  for  his  many  years 
of  dedicated  service  to  the  community. 
Although  I  wiU  be  there  on  the 
evening  of  the  18th.  I  would  like  to 
take  a  few  minutes  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  just  a  few  of  Chappie's  out- 
standing contributions  to  his  fellow 
Los  Angeleans. 

Bom  in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  on  October 
20,  1919,  Chappie  attended  local  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  before 
the  family  moved  to  Kinloch.  a  com- 
mimity  Just  outside  St.  Louis.  A  re- 
sourceful and  ingenious  yoimg  man. 
Chappie,  teaming  with  one  of  his 
brothers,  drew  up  the  plans  and  pro- 
ceeded to  erect  the  family  home. 

In  1945,  Chappie  settled  in  South 
Pasadena,  Calif.,  and  around  the  same 
time,  began  a  career  with  Colliau 
Chevrolet  Co.  More  than  35  years 
later.  Chappie  is  stiU  with  Colliau 
where  for  the  past  16  years  he  has 
been  a  member  of  the  Chevrolet 
Legion  of  Leaders,  an  exclusive  club 
comprised  of  salespersons  who  each 
year  seU  between  150-200  automo- 
biles—in itself  an  enviable  feat,  consid- 
ering the  state  of  today's  declining 
auto  industry  and.  further  testimony 
of  Chappie's  resourcefulness  and  per- 
severance. 

When  not  selling  cars.  Chappie  can 
be  found  working  in  a  variety  of  com- 
miuiity  endeavors.  A  telling  example 
of  his  intense  community  Involvement 
and  concern  for  his  fellow  man,  was 
evidenced  following  the  1960's  Watts 
uprising.  Concerned  over  community 
apathy  and  the  prevailing  sense  of 
helplessness.  Chappie  sought  ways  in 
which  to  restore  imity  amongst  the 
residents.  He  organized  the  Watts 
Summer  Festival,  which  ran  success- 
fully for  several  summers  and  provid- 
ed inhabitants  with  a  sense  of  pride  as 
well  as  alternative  channels  for  their 
energies  and  talents. 
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Along  with  several  close  associates. 
Chappie  also  formed  a  community  re- 
sources committee,  whose  goal  was  to 
provide  advice  and  guidance  to  young 
members  in  the  community  seeking  a 
station  in  life.  Chiu^ple's  door  was 
always  open  and  he  was  always  pre- 
pared to  listen;  offering  proper  words 
of  encouragement  and  motivation  to 
those  for  whom  in  numerous  in- 
stances, the  only  link  was  that  of  a 
fellow  human  being. 

The  Los  Angeles  branch  of  the 
NAACP.  has  also  experienced  Chap- 
pie's mark.  As  a  full  member  and  self- 
less supporter  of  this  organization. 
Chappie  has  organized  several  success- 
ful fundraisers  to  assist  this  group  in 
its  advocacy  efforts  on  behalf  of  mi 
norities  and  other  underrepresented 
individuals. 

Still  another  example  of  his  spirited 
community  involvement  Is  the  Broth- 
erhood Crusade,  a  Los  Angeles  based 
charitable  group  which  funds  pro- 
grams geared  especially  to  needs  and 
problems  of  particular  concern  to  mi- 
norities. Chappie  has  been  an  active 
and  enthusiastic  supporter  of  this 
philanthropic  organization  as  evi- 
denced by  the  many  outreach  pro- 
grams that  currently  operate  as  a 
result  of  the  Brotherhood  Crusade's 
goodwill. 

Though  officially  now  a  resident  of 
Los  Angeles.  Clu4>ple  still  remains 
active  in  the  South  Pasadena  Kiwanls 
Club.  In  fact,  it  was  through  Chappies' 
perseverance  that  a  black  float  was  fi- 
nally integrated  into  the  annual  Rose 
Bowl  parade. 

A  gentleman  of  Inestimable  energy 
and  verve.  Chappies'  activities  also 
extend  to  the  political  spectrum:  an  in- 
volvement that  has  special  signifi- 
cance for  me.  As  a  board  member  and 
former  officer  of  the  New  Frontier 
Democratic  Club,  Chappie  has  been 
the  guiding  force  behind  this  organiza- 
tion throughout  several  of  my  political 
campaigns.  Not  only  did  he  serve  with 
distinction  on  the  community  advisory 
committee  for  my  43d  assembly  dis- 
trict race.  I  had  the  good  fortime  to 
have  the  benefit  of  his  counsel  and 
wisdom  when  he  served  in  a  similar  ca- 
pacity on  the  occasion  of  my  race  for 
the  28th  congressional  seat. 

ChiM?pie  has  also  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  campaigns  of  Gov.  Merv 
DymaUy;  Mayor  Tom  Bradley;  City 
Councilman  Dave  Cunningham;  and 
State  Senator  Nate  Holden.  He  is  a  sa- 
gacious and  indefatigable  political  op- 
erative whose  vitality  and  hard  work 
we  all  admire  and  cherish. 

With  the  beUef  that  the  poUtical 
process  extends  to  all.  Chappie  has 
worked  tirelessly  to  increase  youth  in- 
volvement in  New  Frontier  by  actively 
recruiting  their  participation  and  em- 
ploying their  talents  and  energies  in 
local.  State,  and  National  political 
campaigns. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Ove  -  the  years,  numerous  individ- 
uals 1  ave  been  touched  by  Chappie's 
warm  h  and  his  seemingly  never 
ending  reservoir  of  wisdom.  He  is  a 
committed  and  extremely  diligent 
servadt  who  has  given  much  to  the 
community;  asking  nothing  in  return 
while  rejoicing  in  the  progress  and 
fniltspf  his  labor. 

On .  une  18. 1982.  Charles  "Chappie" 
Chap]  elle  will  be  the  man  of  the  hour. 
Toget  ler  with  his  lovely  and  devoted 
wife  ]  ^aren,  who  has  participated  in 
nume:  ous  community  activities  along 
with  ler  husband.  Chappie  will  be 
honor  h1  for  his  many  years  of  dedicat- 
ed ser  rice  to  the  community.  No  one  is 
certaiidy  more  deserving  of  this  trib- 
-  ute.  ^s  one  who  holds  great  respect 
for  tlis  gentleman,  and  greatly  ad- 
mires his  integrity  but.  most  impor- 
tantly as  his  friend.  I  salute  him  on 
this  (ccasion  and  say.  "thank  you 
Chapi  ie  for  a  Job  well  done."* 


IN' 


•  Mr. 


NAT  lONAL 


WOMEN'S  HALL  OF 
FAME 


HON.  GARY  A.  LEE 

OP  NKW  YORK 
HZ  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 


LEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  have 
introduced  along  with  Senator 
D'AMi  TO  legislation  that  will  establish 
a  Federal  charter  for  the  National 
Women's  Hall  of  Fame,  and  lu-ge  my 
collea  :ues  to  support  this  legislation. 

Proi  iding  a  Federal  charter  for  the 
Women's  Hall  of  Fame  is  a  proper 
tribute  to  a  vibrant  organization  locat- 
ed in  Seneca  Falls,  N.Y.,  the  birth- 
place of  women's  rights  in  this  coun- 
try. The  hall  of  fame  is  the  only  insti- 
tution in  the  United  States  dedicated 
to  redognizing  the  substantial  contri- 
butiods  of  American  women. 

Eve|  since  its  founding  over  13  years 
ago,  the  hall  has  been  a  consistent  and 
insightful  interpreter  of  the  historical 
significance  of  its  honorees,  the  com- 
mimity  of  Seneca  Falls,  and  the  early 
woman's  rights  movement.  Among 
those  honored  in  the  hall  are  a 
^r  of  women  with  extremely  dl- 
t>ackgrounds  and  interests.  Some 
diverse  group  are  early 
\'s  rights  advocate  and  Seneca 
Bident  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton, 
l>poligi8t  Margaret  Mead,  Eliza- 
beth Blackwell.  America's  first  woman 
docto;,  and  poet  Emily  Dickinson. 

Thelhall  serves  not  only  as  a  fitting 
memorial  to  the  achievements  of 
women,  but  it  also  provides  an  inspira- 
tional model  for  today's  young  women 
as  they  prepare  for  their  future. 

I  a^  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  sui  port  of  this  Federal  charter  for 
the  ^  omen's  Hall  of  Fame  in  order  to 
provi<  e  this  national  institution  with 
the  re  :ognition  it  Justly  deserves.* 


M  5MORIAL  DAT  1982 


May  27,  1982 


HON.  JOHN  P.  HAMMERSCHMIDT 

or  ARKAlfSAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wtdnesday,  May  26.  1982 


9AMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
congratulate  the  chairman 
on  Veterans'  Affairs 
for  the  special  order  for 
[ives  the  Members  an  oppor- 
pay  tribute  to  a  select  group 
who  will  be  honored  on 
by  all  of  their  fellow  clti- 


•  Mr. 

Speaker, 

of  the  Cohunittee 

for  asking 

today.  It 

tunity  to 

of  Ameridans 

Monday  qext 

zens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  Memorial  Day 
of  1982  wie  pause  once  again  to  honor 
those  servicemen  of  our  country  who 
have  sennd  it  well  and  honorably  in 
war  and  who  have  paid  the  supreme 
sacrlfic. 

In  this  century  alone— and  in  four 
wars— more  than  600,000  of  our  coun- 
trymen Have  paid  freedom's  highest 
price.        I 

I  am  itiade  mindful  of  how  deep 
should  be  our  gratitude  to  those  whom 
we  honor  today  because  it  was  what 
they  did  that  has  made  our  citizenry 
free  and  let  our  Nation  be  at  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  a  soul  and 
because  of  this  she  finds  nothing 
pleasant  about  war.  After  the  Spanish 
American  War.  Secretary  of  State 
Hayes  wak  quoted  as  having  said  it  was 
a  "splendid  war".  On  still  another  oc- 
casion he  described  it  as  a  "Jolly  war." 
I  do  notlknow  what  prompted  those 
remarks  and  perhaps  I  take  them  out 
of  context  but  from  where  I  sit  as  the 
ranking  ittember  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives nothing  about  war  is 
"splendid^  and  nothing  about  it  Is 
"Jolly."  Oh  the  contrary,  I  am  remind- 
ed almost  daily  of  the  horror  of  war  as 
our  comQoittee  deals  with  its  most 
tragic  coiisequences— consequences  in- 
volved with  pain,  with  heartache,  and 
with  suffering.  I  have  come  to  know 
the  very  definition  of  war  and  I  have  a 
bitter  disteste  for  it. 

And  yet  my  memory  of  this  day  of 
memories  tells  me  that  my  Nation  has 
never  waged  war  lightly.  It  had  done 
so  only  lz\  protection  of  the  ideal  that 
people  e^^rywhere  have  the  right  to 
:h  morning  believing  that 
>methtng  supreme  and  elo- 
^ut  being  free  and  something 
id  precious  about  being  a 
^oe  of  tyranny, 
a  voice  in  our  land  which 
thunders  j  the  truth  about  America. 
The  voice  tells  us  that  a  free  nation 
must  be  strong  if  it  is  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  remain  free. 


awake   ei 
there  is 
quent 
spiritual 
constant 
There 


It  tells 


proper  lue  of  strength  and  that  the 
battle  of  survival  is  not  to  the  strong 
alone  bu ;  also  to  the  vigilant,  the 
active  an<  the  brave. 


us  that  we  must  make  a 
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It  tells  us  that  our  forebears  turned 
a  wilderness  into  a  glorious  land  and 
by  use  of  uncommon  ingenuity  made 
promotion  of  national  happiness  a 
creed  of  the  American  people. 

It  tells  us  that  the  preservation  of 
that  land  is  bequeathed  to  us  so  that 
future  generations  of  Americans  may 
also  have  the  priceless  gift  of  liberty. 

It  tells  us  that  throughout  our  long 
past  wars  have  taken  a  heavy  toll  on 
both  the  youth  and  the  wealth  of  our 
Nation. 

It  tells  us  that  the  span  of  our  Na- 
tion's life  has  become  a  mighty  bond 
because  of  the  sacrifices  of  its  young 
citizens  who  have  been  called  to  arms 
to  preserve  it  and  who  have  often  lost 
their  health  and  even  their  lives. 

The  voice  is  not  an  abstraction  nor  is 
it  a  dream- it  is  a  living  vibrant  call  to 
all  who  will  hear  it. 

We  would  do  well  this  day  to  listen 
to  the  voice  and  then  to  often  repeat 
its  truthful  words. 

We  need  not  be  historians  to  under- 
stand that  every  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans has  owed  a  debt  to  the  past  and 
that  every  generation  that  comes  after 
us  will  in  turn  inherit  their  debt. 

I  truly  believe  that  the  challenge  of 
living  for  freedom  which  has  been 
handed  to  each  of  us  demands  a  spe- 
cial kind  of  faith  in  the  future  of 
America.  It  is  a  faith  that  says  that  we 
will  bequeath  to  our  children  and  to 
theirs  a  full  measure  of  that  which 
has  come  to  us. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  which  all  of  us  are  a  proud  part  has 
a  vital  role  to  play  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  faith.  It  Is  one  of  seeing  to  it 
that  our  Nation  does  all  that  it  should 
properly  do  for  that  group  of  our  citi- 
zenry who,  because  of  wars  have  left 
IMurt  of  their  health  and  part  of  their 
future  on  the  battlefields  of  the  world. 
I  believe  the  Congress  will  do  its  part, 
for  the  Congress  understands  that  its 
mandate  from  the  people  in  that 
regard  is  very  clear. 

I  am  sure  that  everyone  here  today 
would  agree  that  no  society  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  world  has  done  as  much 
for  its  veterans  as  has  ours.  I  believe 
that  our  society  will  continue  to  do 
what  is  right.  We  will  do  our  duty  to 
the  survivors  of  the  deceased  veterans 
of  our  wars  and  we  will  do  it  to  the' 
veterans  of  those  wars.  Our  national 
honor  would  allow  no  less  and  that 
honor  is  a  trait  of  our  country's  herit- 
age that  is  very  special  to  aU  of  us. 

On  this  Memorial  Day  of  1982  as  we 
remember  those  who  died  that  we 
might  be  free— and  as  we  remember 
living  veterans  and  their  families  on 
this  special  day— let  us  all  say  a  prayer 
of  thanksgiving  that  this  year  finds 
America  at  peace.  No  American  soldier 
is  in  combat  today  against  any  enemy 
of  our  Nation.  There  will  be  no  Ameri- 
can casualty  list  in  the  newspapers  to- 
night. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

As  we  remember  our  fallen  heroes — 
no  greater  blessing  is  given  us  than 
that  the  ranks  of  the  heroic  American 
war  dead  will  not  be  lengthened  this 
day.  Thanks  be  to  Ood  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  pay  tribute  to 
veterans  of  all  wars.  Each  of  them 
have  been  speical  in  their  own  way 
and  each  war  has  had  its  own  charac- 
teristics. And  yet  most  of  the  veterans 
of  all  of  these  wars  have  common 
traits  and  values.  They  serve  their 
country  well;  they  do  their  duty  and 
then  they  return  to  their  homes  to 
become  a  part  of  the  society  they  had 
helped  preserve. 

Veterans  of  the  Vietnam  War,  it 
seems  to  me,  are  in  most  respects  no 
different  than  veterans  of  earlier  wars. 
Some  have  had  difficulty  in  readjust- 
ment, of  course.  But  this  has  been  true 
after  every  war.  It  would  appear,  how- 
ever, that  the  vast  majority  of  Viet- 
nam veterans  have  returned  to  civilian 
life  and  have  become  part  and  parcel 
of  everyday  life.  They  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  that  for  it  has  been  no 
easy  task. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  Nation 
will  prosper  as  more  and  more  of  the 
veterans  of  that  unpopular  war  in 
Vietnam  take  over  the  helm  of  leader- 
ship. liCany  of  them  hold  the  future  of 
this  Nation  in  their  hands.  They  are 
individuals  who  understand  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  citizenship  and  I  be- 
lieve they  will  lead  us  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  made  these  spe- 
cial references  to  Vietnam  veterans  be- 
cause I  think  their  record  in  civilian 
life  needs  to  be  emphasized;  5,809,000 
have  attended  school  under  the  GI 
bill,  thus  becoming  more  educated 
than  previous  veterans;  2,277,000  of 
them  have  obtained  GI  home  loans, 
thus  showing  their  economic  stability. 
Over  43,000  work  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  368.000  work  for 
other  branches  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Their  success  stories  are  com- 
monplace and  a  significant  number 
serve  in  the  Congress.  They  have 
every  right  to  be  proud  of  themselves 
and  I  am  sure  that  they  are  for  they 
have  long  since  paid  their  dues  to 
their  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  58.000  of  Ameri- 
ca's sons  lost  their  lives  in  the  Viet- 
luun  war.  Today  we  honor  them  by 
paying  tribute  to  their  valiant  sacri- 
fice. They  and  those  who  have  fallen 
before  them  in  service  to  their  coimtry 
are  each  in  our  hearts  on  this  day  set 
aside  in  their  memory.* 


PARRIS  QUESTIONS  D.C. 
BIDDING  PROCESS 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

OP  VIHCmiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  you  may 
have  read  in  the  business  section  of 
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the  Washington  Post  this  morning  an 
article  expressing  weakened  confi- 
dence in  the  competitive  bidding  proc- 
ess of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment. I  recently  questioned  the  unusu- 
al means  the  District  of  Columbia 
used  in  selecting  90  vehicles  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. To  reject  two  lower  bids  for 
a  higher  one  in  a  competitive  bid  set- 
ting does  not  make  sense  to  me.  I  have 
offered  my  support  to  those  attempt- 
ing to  correct  this  situation  that  cost 
the  taxpayers  $134,000  in  additional 
funds. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  concerned  by  this 
problem  not  only  because  of  the  con- 
fusion to  the  bidders  dealing  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  Government  but 
also  because  of  the  undue  burden  im- 
posed upon  those  paying  Federal 
taxes.  As  you  know,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Government  requested  an  in- 
crease in  the  Federal  pasrment  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  It  does  not  seem  fair 
nor  reasonable  to  me  that  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  should  spend  over 
$134,000  more  than  was  necessary  on 
vehicles  for  the  District's  use  when 
Federal  tax  payers  are  being  asked  to 
put  up  a  larger  amount  for  these  ex- 
penses which  are  seemingly  unneces- 
sary. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Government 
Accounting  Office,  which  is  investigat- 
ing this  matter,  provides  Congress 
with  an  early  report  on  this  situa- 
tion.* 


U.S.  CITIZENSHIP  DESIRED 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today,  I  have  introduced  private 
legislation  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Walter 
J.  Moser  and  his  wife.  Dr.  Angrit  G. 
Moser-Mahncke,  two  outstanding  indi- 
viduals who  admire  and  respect  the 
American  way  of  life  and  hope  to  con- 
tribute to  that  way  of  life  if  allowed  to 
remain  in  the  United  States. 

Bom  in  West  Germany,  both  at- 
tained the  distinction  of  doctor  of 
medicine,  became  public  health  offi- 
cers, held  the  title  of  medical  specialist 
in  nervous  diseases  and  mental  disor- 
ders, and  later  established  their  own 
practice  in  the  area  of  psychiatry,  neu- 
rology, and  psychoanalysis.  They  are 
now  retired  and  financially  independ- 
ent. Dr.  Water  Moser  hopes  to  write  a 
book  on  geriatrics  and  hoUstics  and  his 
wife.  Dr.  Angrit  Moser-Mahncke  in- 
tends to  continue  and  improve  her 
painting  ability.  Both  would  be  willing 
to  utilize  their  skills  and  knowledge 
and  do  local  volunteer  service.  They 
have  lived  in  the  United  States,  with 
brief  visits  to  Eiirope,  since  December 
1979  and  feel  very  much  as  home  here. 
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Their  accomplishments  are  many  and 
they  woxild  certainly  make  fine  and  re- 
sponsible American  citizens.  Unfortu- 
nately, because  they  are  in  the  non- 
preference  category,  it  is  currently  im- 
possible for  them  to  gain  permanent 
residency  in  the  United  States  and,  ul- 
timately become  UJ5.  citizens.  Because 
there  is  no  other  remedy  available, 
and  th^y  have  exhausted  all- adminis- 
trative relief,  I  have  agreed  to  intro- 
duce private  legislation  in  their  behalf. 

This  biU  establishes  permanent  resi- 
dency for  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Moser- 
Mahncke  Just  as  if  the  nonpreference 
visa  quota  were  not  filled.  This  will 
allow  them  to  remain  in  the  United 
States  and  contribute  to  our  society. 
Then,  assimiing  they  meet  citizenship 
requirements,  after  5  years,  they  can 
become  naturalized  U.S.  citizens. 

These  people  are  fine,  honest,  and 
hard  working.  They  have  lived  many 
years  in  the  United  States  and  consid- 
er it  their  adopted  home.  If  allowed  to 
stay,  they  will  make  exemplary  citi- 
aens.  If  required  to  go,  America  will 
lose  two  people  with  so  very  much  to 
offer.« 


TESTIMONY  OP  THE  HONORA- 
BLE FORTNEY  H.  STARK.  JR., 
BEFORE    THE    SUBCOMMITTEE 

ON HUMAN       RIGHTS       AND 

INTERNATIONAL         ORGANIZA- 
TION 

HON.  fortneyhTcpete)  stark 

OP  CALIFORRIA 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  foUowing 
is  a  statement  about  the  religious  per- 
secution of  the  300.000  Iranian  Baha'ls 
by  the  Khomeini  regime,  which  I  pre- 
sented before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganizations. I  hope  that  the  hearings 
which  the  subcommittee  held  on  the 
very  important  problem  of  the  fla- 
grant violations  of  human  rights 
against  the  Baha'ls  in  Iran,  will  en- 
courage the  Congress  to  take  some 
concrete  action. 

TasmfORY  op  ntx  HoitoRASLE  PoRTKry  H. 
Stark,  Jr.,  Bepork  thz  Subcommittee  on 
HXTMAM  Rights  ahd  Ihtermatiomal  Orga- 

inZATIOIlS 

Mr.  Chairman,  thank  you  for  giving  me 
the  opportunity  to  testify  before  your  sub- 
committee today,  to  express  my  concern 
about  the  religious  persecution  of  the 
300,000  Iranian  Baha'ls  by  the  Khomeini 
regime.  I  know  that  many  of  our  colleagues 
in  Congress  also  believe  that  we  must  con- 
demn and  oppose  the  harsh  repression  and 
possible  genocide  of  the  Baha'ls  In  Iran.  It  Is 
quite  sad  and  ironic  that  a  people  who  for 
over  one  hunderd  years  have  striven  to 
bring  about  the  unity  of  mankind,  world 
peace,  and  world  order,  should  be  the  target 
of  flagrant  violations  of  human  rights. 

I  first  learned  about  the  plight  of  the 
Baha'ls  In  Iran  through  constituents  of 
mine,  who  are  either  themselves  members 
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of  the  9aha'l  community  or  who  are  friends 
of  mentbers.  The  shocldng  and  disturbing 
letters  $nd  news  clippings  wtiicb  I  received 
from  p4ople  In  the  9th  District  of  Califor- 
nia, protnpted  me  to  investigate  this  matter 
further,  and  then  to  speak  out  against  the 
genocidai  actions  of  the  Khomeini  regime.  I 
found  that  many  of  our  colleagues  were  also 
very  concerned  about  the  persecution  of  the 
Baha'ls  kn  Iran,  evidenced  by  the  number  of 
speeches  In  the  CoifGRESsioitAL  Record 
about  the  Baha'ls. 

On  March  9,  1982,  I  introduced  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficial representatives  of  the  United  States 
should  at  every  opportunity  before  Intema- 
tlontil  forums  reiterate  and  emphasize  the 
extent  to  which  we  deplore  and  condemn 
the  religious  persecution  of  people  of  the 
Baha'l  laith  by  the  Government  of  Iran. 
There  aH  presently  7  cosponsors  to  my  res- 
olution, and  at  least  half  a  dozen  other 
memben  have  expressed  an  interest  in  sign- 
ing It.  I  hope  that  the  Subcommltte  wiU 
consldes  my  resolution  In  the  very  near 
future.  I 

The  sime  day  on  which  I  Introduced  the 
concurrent  resolution,  I  also  introduced  a 
bill  to  arohiblt  Imports  from  Iran  until  It 
ceases  the  persecution  of  the  Baha'ls.  I  feel 
that  If  Oie  message  in  the  Resolution  Is  not 
heeded,  we  must  move  forward  with  more 
concrete  actions,  such  as  an  embargo.  Al- 
though United  States  Imports  from  Iran 
have  been  reduced  drastically,  totaling  only 
$63.8  mlllon  for  all  of  1981.  $3.4  million  for 
Januarst  1982,  $2.3  million  for  February 
1982.  aod  $3.8  mUlion  for  March  1982,  im- 
posing an  embargo  on  even  a  small  quantity 
of  imijorts  would  certainly  be  a  clear,  tough 
signal  !♦  the  Iranian  Government.  My  bill 
has  beeS  referred  to  the  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee.        I 

I  wouln  like  to  share  with  the  Subcommit- 
tee some  excerpts  from  "A  Cry  Prom  the 
Heart,"  by  an  eminent  Western  Baha'l,  Wil- 
liam Sears.  This  book  in  an  impassioned  ac- 
count of  the  horrors  perpetrated  against  the 
Iranian  Baha'is,  a  refutation  of  the  false 
and  contradictory  charges  leveled  against 
them,  and  an  expos6  of  the  genocidai  pur- 
pose of  the  present  outbreak.  The  following 
exCerpt  describes  the  atrocities  taking  place 
against  the  Baha'is  in  Iran: 

"The  atrocities  taking  place  against 
Baha'is  today  throughout  Iran  are  no 
longer  matters  of  suspicion  or  opinion.  They 
are  matters  of  fact.  The  proof  can  be  found 
in  the  records  of  libraries,  newsrooms. 
United  Nations  Agencies,  human  right  orga- 
nizations, telex  and  cable  files  in  every  part 
of  the  wprld. 

"The  Spotlight  of  world  publicity  has  now 
been  turned  directly  upon  Iran.  It  is  no 
longer  a  secret  that  the  killings,  burnings, 
lootings,  and  torture  of  Baha'ls  are  still  con- 
tinuing, even  as  these  pages  are  being  writ- 
ten. It  is  no  longer  possible  for  the  persecu- 
tors to  suppress  or  minimize  the  enormity  of 
their  crl|nes,  or  to  hide  anonymously  behind 
the  fiction  of  uncontrollable  mobs'. 

"Those  days  are  over! 

"ConfBcatlon  of  property,  of  bank  ac- 
counts, burning  and  looting  of  homes,  offi- 
cially sanctioned  executions  of  Innocent  vic- 
tims—all these  things  take  place  every- 
where, in  the  streets,  in  the  market-place, 
and  in  tl^e  homes. 

"The  ;  Baha'ls  are  harrassed,  beaten, 
abused,  killed.  Sometimes  husband  and  wife 
together.  Or  an  entire  family.  Or  a  group  of 
close  friends,  or  neighbours,  or  business  as- 
sociates. Chosen  at  random.  At  the  whim  of 
the  kllleo^. 
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"Stabbed,' stoned,  hanged,  burned  alive, 
hacked  to  pieces  with  knives,  stood  before 
firing-squads. 

"Men.  woven,  children.  No  one  is  spared. 

"Their  criine? 

"They  areJBalia'ls. 

"These  attacks  have  been  going  on  for 
nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years. 

"The  f Irstj  onslaught  of  the  current  perse- 
cutions begi^  in  1978.  It  is  now  in  its  fourth 
year.  The  severity  and  spread  of  the  out- 
rages increase  each  day  and  become  ever 
more  sinister.  There  Is  no  end  in  sight,  and 
no  sign  of  a  let-up. 

"What  is  most  alarming  and  tlireatening 
about  the  present  avalanche  is  not  Its  vio- 
lence; that  has  always  occurred.  It  Is  the 
devilish  ingenuity  of  the  assault  designed  to 
eliminate  an  entire  community  of  nearly 
half  a  million  souls.  The  terror  has  now 
spread  into  every  level  of  Baha'l  life,  to  city 
dweller,  villager  and  farmer. 

"At  first  the  Baha'l  business  houses,  the 
repository  a|f  the  savings  of  rich  and  poor 
Baha'is  alikt,  were  confiscated,  with  no  rec- 
ompense. Then  the  great  Baha'l  hospital  in 
Teheran,  biHlt.  operated  and  fully  support- 
ed by  Baha'ls,  where  patients  of  all  religions 
and  backgrounds  were  treated  with  the 
same  loving  care,  was  taken  over.  Next, 
BalUi'l  holy ,  places  throughout  the  country 
were  occupied  and  put  to  whatever  use, 
often  personal,  the  revolutionary  authori- 
ties, equally  often  the  man  with  a  g\m, 
might  deci()e.  The  meeting-places  of  the 
local  commtmlties  were  next  to  be  taken. 
Then,  having  deprived  this  helpless  commu- 
nity, which  has  no  rights  in  law,  of  its 
funds,  hospital,  holy  places  and  religious 
properties,  aittentlon  was  turned  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  C9mmunity.  All  nine  members  of 
the  National  Spiritual  Assembly  were  kid- 
napped and  have  not  been  heard  of,  except 
by  rumour,  to  this  day.  Outstanding  Baha'ls 
in  the  provii|cial  communities  were  next  and 
many  of  thqse  have  been  executed.  The  ob- 
vious aim  is  {to  get  rid  of  the  capable,  trust- 
ed, elected  Headers  before  launctiing  the 
attack  on  the  rank  and  file. 

"The  BahA'i  community  they  are  trying  to 
destroy  is  the  largest  religious  minority  in 
Iran.  It  has  more  members  than  the  Chris- 
tian, Jewish  and  Zoroastrian  communities 
combined.  la  spite  of  this,  the  Baha'l  Faith 
is  not  recoghized  and  Baha'is  are  deprived 
of  their  basic  human  rights.  There  is  no  one 
and  no  place  in  the  entire  country  they  can 
approach  flor  protection.  They  cannot 
appeal  to  the  clergy,  to  the  courts,  or  to  the 
authorities.  The  clergy  and  their  religious 
courts  are  the  authorities. 

"They  are  engaged  in  a  process  which  the 
entire  civilfaed  world  has  always  been 
against.        I 

"It  is  called:  Genocide!" 

The  alleged  reasons  for  the  genocide 
are  listed  below  in  the  major  accusa- 
tions cur^ntly  made  against  the 
Baha'is  hi  Iran.  The  absurdity  of  these 
accusation^  is  explained  in  a  later  sec- 
tion of  the  book— I  feel,  however,  that 
the  absurdity  of  these  accusations  will 
be  apparent  to  all  who  have  been  fol- 
lowing the  I  persecution  of  the  Baha'is. 
without  go^ig  into  the  well-document- 
ed refutation. 

I     Accusations 

1.  The  Baha'l  Faith,  far  from  being  a  reli- 
gion. Is  a  subversive  and  heretical  sect 
wtiich  plans  to  esUblish  its  own  regime  in 
Iran. 
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2.  The  Baha'l  Faith  Is  a  political  party 
which  supported  the  regime  of  Muhammad 
Resa  Sliah,  and  received  favors  from  him. 

3.  The  Baha'is  are  agents  of  foreign 
powers,  such  as  the  United  States  and 
Russia,  and  of  British  imperialism. 

4.  The  Batia'is  are  "spies"  for  Israel,  and 
secretly  collaborate  with  international  Zion- 
ism. They  contribute  financially  to  the  sup- 
port of  Israel  which  aids  that  country 
against  Its  Arab  and  Muslim  neighbours. 

5.  The  Baha'ls  have  their  World  Centre  in 
Israel,  and  therefore  must  be  hostile  to  Iran 
and  to  the  current  Islamic  Revolution. 

6.  The  Baha'is  travel  frequently  to  and 
from  Israel,  carrying  and  receiving  Informa- 
tion against  Iran  and  other  Arab  nations. 

7.  The  Baha'ls  are  against  Islam  and  Mu- 
hammad, the  Prophet  of  Islam,  and  insult 
his  Holy  Book,  the  Koran. 

8.  There  have  been  Baha'ls  In  high  places 
in  the  political  life  of  Iran,  although  they 
claim  they  do  not  become  involved  tn  poli- 
tics. A  Baha'l  was  once  Prime  Minister. 
Others  served  in  lesser  ministerial  capac- 
ities. 

9.  The  Baha'ls  of  Iran  are  quite  different 
from  those  in  other  lands.  In  Iran  they  are 
politically  oriented. 

10.  One  of  the  heads  of  the  dreaded  secret 
police,  Savak  and  others  of  its  high-ranking 
officiers,  have  been  members  of  the  Baha'l 
Faith 

11.  E:t  cetera,  et  cetera,  et  cetera. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  sub- 
committee for  holding  this  hearing  to 
focus  attention  on  the  plight  of  the 
Baha'is  in  Iran.  I  hope  that  the  sub- 
committee will  continue  its  work  in 
this  area,  and  favorably  consider  my 
resolution.  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 283.* 


NA-nONAL  FEDERATION  OP  THE 
BLIND 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  south  DAKOTA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  27. 1982 

•  BCr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
National  Federation  of  the  Blind  is 
the  largest  organization  of  blind  per- 
sons in  our  coimtry.  We  are  proud  of 
the  work  the  affiliate  in  South  Dakota 
is  doing  to  insure  equality,  security, 
and  opportunity  for  blind  citizens  of 
South  Dakota.  Recently,  Governor 
William  Janklow  declared  May  as  Na- 
tional Federation  of  the  Blind  Month 
in  South  Dakota.  I  would  like  to  enter 
his  proclamation  for  the  Congression- 
al Rbcori). 

Ezscuttve  Proclamation— State  op  South 
Dakota,  Oppice  op  the  Governor 

Whereas  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Dakota  is  a  vital  advocacy 
group  that  represents  the  Interests  of  thou- 
sands of  blind  citizens  statewide:  and. 

Whereas  this  Invaluable  organization  is  an 
effective  voice  of  the  blind  for  it  seeks  to  en- 
iiance  the  dignity  and  increase  the  inde- 
pendence of  our  state's  visually  liandi- 
capped;and 

Whereas  as  the  largest  organization  of  the 
blind  in  America,  the  NFB  strives  to  educate 
the  public  about  the  capabilities  of  the 
sightless;  they  are  a  group  of  individuals 
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who  see  themselves  not  as  blind  people,  but 
as  people  who  Just  happen  to  be  blind;  and. 

Whereas  the  National  Federation  of  the 
Blind  of  South  Dakota  is  a  group  whose 
blind  members  don't  ask  for  sympathy,  but 
for  empathy  .  .  .  they  wish  not  to  be  pam- 
pered, for  they  only  desire  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  prove  how  much  they  CAN  do 
and  how  little  they  can't  do;  and. 

Whereas  the  NFB  not  only  seelcs  to  edu- 
cate the  sighted,  but  works  as  well  to  Inform 
the  visually  handicapped  of  their  rights  and 
of  the  many  services  available  to  them: 

Now.  therefore,  I,  William  J.  Janklow, 
Governor  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  in 
recognition  of  their  annual  state  conven- 
tion, do  hereby  proclaim  May,  1982,  as 

NATIONAL  PEDERATION  OP  THE  BLIND  OP  SOUTH 
DAKOTA  MONTR 

in  South  Dakota.  As  citizens  of  tills  great 
State,  it  is  Important  we  all  recognize  the 
blind  as  fellow  human  beings  who  desire 
only  to  live  full,  rich  lives  in  dignity  and 
equality.* 


EDDIE  BATRES— CK>OD 
SAMARITAN 


HON.  JOHN  ROUSSELOT 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
TTiursday,  May  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Webster's  Dictionary  defines  an  act  of 
heroism  as  "superlative  courage,  espe- 
cially   in    fulfilling   a    high    purpose 
agahist    odds    •  •  •.    indifference    to 
danger  and  hardship."  If  this  is  hero- 
ism, my  fellow  Members,  then  Eddie 
Batres.  a  young  El  Monte  Fire  Depart- 
ment Explorer,  is  certainly  a  hero. 

Eddie,  1  of  13  children  hi  the  Batres 
family,  was  like  any  other  young 
American  starting  life  these  days.  He 
grew  up  in  El  Monte,  graduated  from 
Arroyo  High  School,  was  wori^ing  and 
attending  college.  Eddie  was  a  member 
of  the  El  Monte  Fire  Department  Ex- 
plorers, who  had  taught  him  first  aid. 
He  was  eager  to  begin  a  life  of  service 
to  his  family  and  his  community. 

On  March  19,  while  at  the  comer  of 
Santa  Ana  and  Lower  Azusa  Avenues, 
Eddie  witnessed  an  automobile  acci- 
dent. Without  hesitation,  he  luiew 
what  he  had  to  do.  With  no  thought 
of  his  own  safety,  Eddie  rushed  into 
the  road  and  began  to  free  the  injured 
passengers  from  the  wreckage,  only  to 
be  struck  himself  as  another  vehicle 
crashed  into  the  wreckage.  The  colli- 
sion severed  Eddie's  spinal  column  and 
broke  several  other  bones. 

Eddie  freely  risked  his  life  because 
he  cared  enough  about  his  fellow  man 
to  become  a  "good  Samaritan."  Well, 
Eddie's  fellow  citizens  in  El  Monte 
care  about  him.  too.  On  June  4.  the 
people  of  El  Monte  will  gather  in 
Areco  Park  to  help  raise  funds  to 
assist  the  Batres  family  to  pay  their 
soaring  medical  and  rehabilitation 
costs.  There  will  be  a  concert  and  a 
barl>ecue  with  all  the  proceeds  ear- 
marked for  the  "Eddie  Batres  Fund."  I 
feel  that  I  can  speak  for  the  whole 
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House  in  commending  the  exemplary 
heroism  and  self-sacrifice  which  Eddie 
Batres  has  displayed,  and  in  wishing 
the  people  of  El  Monte  success  with 
their  f undraising  ef forts.* 


WHEN  TO  TURN  THE  OTHER 
CHEEK  IN  WAR 


HON.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Bfr.  Speaker,  as 
Americans  become  more  involved  in 
the  ongoing  public  debate  over  nuclear 
arms  control  it  is  necessary  that  they 
seek  direction  on  the  moral  implica- 
tions of  this  important  question.  In 
the  forefront  of  contributing  that  un- 
derstanding is  the  American  Catholic 
Church.  And  yet.  as  evidence  of  its 
health  and  vitality,  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion  within  the  church  on 
the  fimdamental  question  of  when  to 
turn  the  other  cheek  in  war. 

A  comment-article  in  a  recent  issue 
of  the  Columbia  magazine,  the  nation- 
al publication  of  the  Knights  of  Co- 
limibus.  reflects  those  differences  and 
thereby  makes  a  contribution  to  the 
debate  on  nuclear  arms  policy.  By  way 
of  providing  moral  guidance  on  the 
issue  the  article  cites  the  foUowing 
words  of  Pope  John  Paul  II: 

I  am  deeply  convinced  tiiat,  in  light  of  the 
effects  scientifically  foreseen  as  sure  In  nu- 
clear war,  the  only  morally  and  humanly 
valid  choice  is  represented  by  a  reduction  in 
nuclear  arms,  in  antidiMition  of  their  future 
total  elimination  simultaneously  effectuated 
by  all  sides,  through  explicit  accords  and 
with  the  commitment  to  accept  effective 
controls. 

Because  I  believe  the  article  merits 
reading,  I  insert  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  and  recommend  it  for  con- 
sideration by  my  colleagues  and  aU  in- 
terested persons. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Columbia,  April  1982] 

ComacNT— When  To  Turn  the  Other 

Chbxkih  War 

(By  Elmer  Von  Feldt) 

An  unsettling  controversy  is  raging  in 
Catholic  circles  on  whether  nuclear  weap- 
ons of  any  type  may  ever  be  used  or  even 
manufactured  and  stored  for  defense  pur- 
poses. In  fact,  the  question  is  raised  wheth- 
er Christian  morality,  given  present  condi- 
tions, admits  the  right  of  self-defense. 

The  issue  occupied  much  of  the  time  of 
the  U.S.  bishops  at  their  annual  meeting  in 
Washington  last  November.  The  debate  ini- 
tiated there  has  continued  frtmi  the  pulpit 
and  in  statements  by  bishops. 

The  published  statements  of  some  pre- 
lates have  been  strong  in  condemning  use  or 
even  possession  of  nuclear  armaments. 
Some  typical  declarations  were; 

"No  Catholic  can  ever  support  or  cooper- 
ate with  the  planning  or  executing  of  poli- 
cies to  use,  or  which  by  implication  Intend 
to  use,  nuclear  weapons,  even  in  a  defensive 
posture." 
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"We  cannot  indefinitely  Justify  the  poe- 
■enlon  of  nuclear  arms  in  the  name  of 
peace." 

"A  'Juat'  nuclear  war  is  a  contradicticMi  in 
terms  .  .  .  Not  only  the  use  of  strategic 
weapons  but  also  the  declared  intent  to  use 
them  in  our  deterrence  policy  Is  wrong." 

"It  is  immoral  to  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons." 

"It  is  immoral  to  be  associated  with  the 
production  or  use  of  nuclear  weapons." 

"Individuals  Involved  In  the  production  or 
stockpiUnc  of  nuclear  bombs  should  consid- 
er what  they  are  doing,  resign  from  such  ac- 
tivities and  seek  employment  in  peaceful 
pursuits." 

"Our  moral  obligation  as  Christians  and 
Catholics  is  to  support  and  defend  all 
human  life.  The  presence  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  readiness  of  those  in  power  to 
use  them  contradicts  that  obligation." 

"The  most  dangerous  moral  issue  in  the 
public  order  today  is  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  .  .  .  The  Church  needs  to  say  'no' 
clearly  and  decisively  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons.  ...  It  is  not  useful  to  blur  the  line 
of  moral  argument  about  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  at  a  time  when  the  secular  debate 
la  openly  diaraissing  the  use  of  limited  nucle- 
ar weapons  and  winning  nuclear  wars." 

"All  nuclear  war  is  immoral.  Failure  to 
achieve  mutual  disarmament  leaves  us  with 
only  one  moral  position  in  this  tragic  situa- 
tion, the  position  of  unilateral  disarmament 
with  trust  and  reliance  on  the  Lord  as  secu- 
rity." 

"There  is  no  way  we  can  apply  'Just  war' 
norms  to  machines  with  such  destructive 
power  as  nuclear  bombs.  We  must  say  that 
their  very  use  is  madness  and  immoral." 

There  is  general  agreement  within  the 
Christ.ian  community  that  a  full-scale  nucle- 
ar war  would  be  a  horrendous  catastrophe 
for  the  human  race  and  might  obliterate  all 
life. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  voiced  this  concern  on 
several  occasions.  "I  am  deeply  convinced 
that,  in  light  of  the  effects  scientificaUy 
foreseen  as  sure  In  nuclear  war,  the  only 
morally  and  hiunanly  valid  choice  is  repre- 
sented by  a  reduction- in  nuclear  arms,  in  an- 
ticipation of  their  future  total  elimination 
simultaneously  effectuated  by  all  sides, 
through  explicit  accords  and  with  the  com- 
mitment to  accept  effective  controls."  the 
pope  said. 

According  to  an  Associated  Press-NBC 
News  opinion  poll  the  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans favor  systematic  bilateral  nuclear  dis- 
annament  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  total  of  51  percent 
agreed  this  should  take  place:  27  percent 
said  the  VS.  should  not  disarm;  12  percent 
favored  unilateral  disarmament  by  the  U.S.; 
and  10  percent  had  no  definite  views. 

Systematic  disarmament  not  only  in  nu- 
clear but  also  conventional  weapons  certain- 
ly would  be  a  great  boon  to  humanity.  Ciu-- 
rent  arms  production  saps  much  of  the 
world's  energies  and  resources  which  could 
be  used  much  more  constructively  to  serve 
basic  human  needs.  Secondly  the  elimina- 
tion of  substantial  arms  in  the  possession  of 
any  one  nation  would  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  launch  a  war  for  either  political  or 
economic  advantages. 

While  most  of  the  current  statements  by 
Catholic  prelates  on  nuclear  arms  have  op- 
posed their  use  or  possession,  several  bish- 
ops have  declared  that  possession  of  nuclear 
anns  does  not  necessarily  violate  Christian 
morality.  Among  these  are  Terence  Cardinal 
Cooke,  archbishop  of  New  York  and  mili- 
tary vicar  for  UA  servicemen,  and  Arch- 
bishop John  P.  Whealon  of  Hartford,  Conn. 
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"The  Church  has  traditionally  taught, 
and  cofitinues  to  teach,  that  a  government 
has  both  the  right  and  the  duty  to  protect 
its  people  against  unjust  aggression."  Cardi- 
nal Cqoke  stated  in  a  letter  sent  to  all 
Catholic  military  chaplains.  "This  means 
that  it  is  legitimate  to  develop  and  maintain 
weapons  systems  to  try  to  prevent  war  by 
deterring  another  nation  from  attack- 
ing. .  .j.  Although  the  Church  urges  nations 
to  desen  better  ways— ideally  non-violent 
ways— «f  maintaining  peace,  it  recognizes 
that  aa  long  as  we  have  good  reasons  to  t>e- 
lieve  that  another  nation  would  be  tempted 
to  attack  us  Lf  we  could  not  retaliate,  we 
have  the  right  to  deter  attack  by  making  it 
clear  that  we  could  retaliate.  In  very  simple 
terms,  this  is  the  "strategy  of  deterrence" 
we  hear  so  much  alxiut.  It  is  not  a  desirable 
strateg)r;  it  can  be  terribly  dangerous.  Gov- 
ernment leaders  and  peoples  of  all  nations 
have  a  grave  moral  obligation  to  come  up 
with  alternatives.  But  as  long  as  our  nation 
is  slncorely  trying  to  work  with  other  na- 
tions to  find  a  better  way.  the  Church  con- 
siders the  strategy  of  nuclear  deterrence 
morally  tolerable:  not  satisfactory,  but  tol- 
erable, j.  .  . 

"It  follows  clearly  that  if  a  strategy  of  nu- 
clear dbterrence  can  be  morally  tolerated 
while  a  nation  is  sincerely  trying  to  come  up 
with  a  rational  alternative,  those  who 
product  or  are  assigned  to  handle  the  weap- 
ons thgt  make  the  strategy  possible  and 
workable  can  do  so  in  good  conscience.  The 
Church  does  condemn  the  use  of  any  weap- 
ons, nuclear  or  conventional,  that  would  in- 
discriminately destroy  huge  numbers  of  in- 
nocent people,  such  as  an  entire  city,  or 
weapons  that  would  "blow  up  the  world." 
Every  nation  has  a  grave  moral  obligation  to 
reduce  and  finally  to  get  rid  of  such  weap- 
ons altogether,  but  the  Church  points  out 
that  this  must  be  done  gradually,  with  all 
nations  cooperating,  and  with  prudence. 
The  Chwrch  does  not  require,  nor  have  the 
popes  of  the  nuclear  age  or  the  Second  Vati- 
can Cottncil  recommended,  unilateral  disar- 
mament." 

Arch)}ishop  Whealon,  who  was  a  seminary 
professor  in  his  early  Church  career  and 
who  hs^  served  on  the  U.S.  bishops'  Doc- 
trine C<|mmlttee,  issued  a  lengthy  statement 
on  nuclear  arms.  Among  the  questions  he 
raised  were:  Is  it  moral  for  a  nation  to  pos- 
sess nuclear  arms?  Is  it  moral  to  make  use  of 
nuclear  arms  in  warfare? 

In  answer  to  the  first  question  he  quoted 
from  the  Vatican  II  Pastoral  Constitution 
on  the  Church  in  the  Modem  World.  "As 
long  as  the  danger  of  war  remains  and  there 
is  no  competent  and  sufficiently  powerful 
authority  at  the  international  level,  govern- 
ments dannot  be  denied  the  right  to  legiti- 
mate defense  once  every  means  of  peaceful 
settlement  has  been  exhausted,"  the  docu- 
ment sabs. 

The  archbishop  commented:  "The  council, 
we  mu4t  remember,  took  place  at  a  time 
when  nuclear  arms  existed  and  frightened 
the  woHd  by  their  potential  for  destruction. 
Prom  these  words  of  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  it  follows  that  it  is  moral  for  any 
nation  to  possess  nuclear  arms  if  these  are 
necessary  for  legitimate  self-defense  and 
possessed  for  this  purpose  only." 

Answering  the  question  whether  it  is 
moral  to  use  nuclear  arms,  the  prelate  said: 
"Current  information  is  that  nuclear  explo- 
sions are  of  various  strengths  and  can  be  set 
off  on  a  more  limited  and  controlled  scale, 
so  that  their  low-3rield  effects  would  be 
much  less  widespread  than  are  usually 
imagined.  Such  explosives  would  be  less  in- 
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discriminate  than  the  massive  Iwmbing  of 
cities  duriiig  World  War  II.  Therefore,  it  is 
difficult  toi  see  a  basis  for  Judging  that  a 
limited  nuqlear  bomb  is  more  objectionable 
morally  slntply  because  it  is  nuclear." 

By  way  of  background.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  has  approved  the  production  of  neu- 
tron bomb^  and  shells  as  a  means  to  offset 
the  vast  advantage  the  Soviets  enjoy  by 
their  greater  tank  batallions.  The  Interna- 
tional Institute  of  Strategic  Studies  esti- 
mates that  the  Soviets,  together  with  other 
Warsaw  P4ct  countries,  have  a  force  of 
26,000  tanks  that  could  swarm  into  Western 
Europe  at  short  notice,  engulfing  perhaps 
hundreds  o  [  square  miles.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  anothei  19.200  tanks  in  reserve  for  a  fol- 
lowup  attack,  according  to  the  institute. 

The  neutron  bomb,  or  "enhanced  radi- 
ation weapon"  as  it  is  called  by  the  military, 
is  a  small  artillery  shell  or  flying  bomb 
which  can  be  confined  to  a  small  area  and 
whose  lethal  radiation  lasts  for  only  a  few 
seconds.  Though  it  could  destroy  tank  crews 
and  troops  within  an  area  of  thousands  of 
square  yar4s  the  neutron  shell  carries  no 
long-term  Radiation  danger  either  at  the 
blast  site  or  through  airborne  particles,  mili- 
tary experts  say. 

Use  of  or  pven  the  threat  of  using  the  neu- 
tron bomb  ttr  shell  could  forestall  a  massive 
tank  invasion  of  Western  Europe,  a  military 
strategy  th<  Soviet  Union  has  used  to  crush 
opposition  in  such  satellite  countries  as 
Hiingary  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Perhaps  repelled  by  the  horror  of  all  war, 
some  voice*  in  the  Catholic  community— 
particularly  those  associated  with  the  Pax 
Chrlsti  movement— have  called  for  total  uni- 
lateral disarmament  and  non-resistance  in 
response  to  foreign  aggression.  In  effect 
they  are  asking  the  nation  to  follow  the  rec- 
ommendation of  Christ  when  He  said, 
"When  a  iterson  strikes  you  on  the  right 
cheek  turn  and  offer  him  the  other." 

This  certilnly  is  a  noble  admonition  for 
personal  Christian  perfection.  But  can  it  be 
adopted  by  a  government  which  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  protecting  iU  citizens?  Can  it 
even  be  adopted  by  a  father  who  has  the  re- 
sponsibility to  protect  his  family?  If  his 
child  is  attacked  by  a  bully,  should  he  rec- 
ommend that  the  child  turn  the  other 
cheek  for  a|i  additional  beating?  Or  is  it  his 
responsibility  to  stop  the  bully  and  remove 
his  child  fsom  danger?  If  his  daughter  is 
raped  should  he  admonish  her  to  yield 
again  to  th(  same  humiliation  or  should  he 
take  measui  es,  forceful  if  necessary,  to  halt 
such  a  tragody? 

If  a  government  scraps  all  its  armaments 
and  decides  not  to  protect  its  citizens 
against  foreign  aggression,  should  it  do  the 
same  in  doi|iestic  affairs?  Should  it  abolish 
such  agenda  as  the  FBI,  the  police,  the  na- 
tional guard?  If  so,  then  every  citizen  must 
be  prepared  In  the  ensuing  Jimgle  to  take  a 
blow  on  the  other  cheek. 

Christ  didj  recommend  non-violence  in  cer- 
tain situations  and  never  made  an  effort  to 
defend  Himself  during  His  passion  and  cru- 
cifixion. But  He  also  said  at  one  point  that 
"the  man  without  a  sword  must  sell  his  coat 
and  buy  one."  He  personally  made  a  whip 
and  drove  merchants  and  the  money-chang- 
ers out  of  the  temple  in  Jerusalem.  This 
surely  hints  that  a  Christian  need  not  turn 
the  other  c^eek  on  every  occasion.  Certain 
issues  are  sq  Important  that  they  call  for  de- 
fensive action  even  by  use  of  the  sword. 

The  presUent  of  the  United  SUtes.  as 
well  as  the  ehlef  executive  of  every  country, 
is  elected  to  promote  the  interests  of  and  to 
defend  the  nation,  not  to  line  up  citizens  to 
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accept  a  blow  on  the  other  cheek  from 
either  foreign  or  domestic  outlaws.  Any  sug- 
gestion that  his  obligations  should  be  re- 
versed contradicts  both  sound  Christianity 
and  sound  public  policy.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

on  this  happy  occasion.  I  would  like  to 
add  my  congrattilations  to  the  many 
she  will  receive.* 


ELAINE  PARHAM.  A  DEDICATED 
TEACHER 


HON.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OPCAUrOKKIA 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  SEPRXSKHTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
the  time  of  year  when  we  traditionally 
gather  to  honor  the  graduates  of  our 
schools  as  they  step  into  the  future. 
However.  I  would  like  to  honor  a 
person  who  has  spent  her  entire 
career  preparing  these  students  to 
take  that  step. 

Mrs.  Elaine  Parham  has  taught  stu- 
dents in  McFarland  for  30  years,  and 
she  Is  retiring  on  June  5  with  the  fond 
wishes  of  all  who  have  known  her 
through  the  years.  Mrs.  Parham,  in 
the  best  tradition  of  her  profession, 
has  left  the  stamp  of  her  teaching 
upon  the  growth  of  many  thousands 
of  students,  many  of  whom  continue 
to  correspond  with  Mrs.  Parham  after 
going  on  to  college  and  other  pursuits. 

For  the  best  of  our  teachers,  in- 
structing students  Is  not  simply  a  job, 
but  a  mission  to  which  they  are  dedi- 
cated. So  it  has  been  with  Mrs. 
Parham.  who  taught  first  in  McFar- 
land Elementary  School  and  then  for 
20  years  as  an  English  teacher  at 
McFarland  High  School. 

Mrs.  Parham  graduated  from  Louisi- 
ana Institute  of  Technology  In  1940 
and  taught  high  school  English  for  5 
years  in  Louisiana.  During  that  time, 
she  was  married  and  began  a  family. 

She  began  her  teaching  career  In 
McFarland  In  1953.  and  In  1962,  Mrs. 
Parham  Joined  the  faculty  of  McFar- 
land High  School,  where  she  has 
taught  English,  served  as  yearbook  ad- 
viser, and  chaired  the  English  depart- 
ment. Mrs.  Parham  has  put  far  more 
into  her  years  at  McFarland  High 
School  than  has  been  asked,  and  she 
has  recognized  that  being  a  teacher 
means  more  than  simply  filling  class- 
room hours;  it  means  giving  of  one's 
time  and  energies  In  all  of  the  small 
ways  which  Insure  that  a  school  be- 
comes a  place  where  students  are  chal- 
lenged and  absorbed  in  learning. 

During  her  teaching  career,  Mrs. 
Parham  has  not  Ignored  the  needs  of 
her  own  family.  She  has  seen  that 
each  of  her  three  sons  as  well  as  a 
nephew  whom  she  took  In  have  at- 
tended college  and  pursued  their  own 
careers,  despite  the  loss  of  her  hus- 
band shortly  after  she  began  teaching 
at  McFarland  High  School. 

Elaine  Parham  has  guided  and  in- 
spired countless  students  as  a  teacher, 
and  ahe  richly  deserves  her  retirement 
as  well  as  the  praise  she  is  being  given 


OLDEST  BASEBALL  LEAGUE 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OF  CONWECncUT 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXFRESEHTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
acknowledge  and  salute  the  West 
Haven.  Conn.  Twilight  League,  the 
oldest  continually  operated  amateur 
basebaU  league  in  the  United  States, 
as  It  celebrates  its  50th  year  of  service. 

It  was  May  13,  1933.  in  the  midst  of 
the  Great  Depression,  when  Col.  Her- 
bert Metcalfe  and  his  associates.  Ford- 
ham  Johnny  King,  Jimmy  McDer- 
mott.  Frank  Harlan.  Dudley  Myers, 
Eddie  Canavan,  Jugh  O'Nell.  Ted  and 
Bob  Metcalfe,  and  Ed  "Shrimp" 
Tlyon,  formed  this  remarkable  league. 

Under  the  tutelage  of  its  first  presi- 
dent. Frank  Doolan.  the  Twilight 
League  began  a  tradition  of  outstand- 
ing baseball  when  4,000  enthusiastic 
fans  lined  the  Kelsey  Avenue  ball  or- 
chard to  witness  the  opener.  Cagey 
Luke  Crowe  passed  his  baseball  cap  to 
collect  donations  for  the  self-support- 
ing amateur  circuit  which  has  since 
seen  some  1.000  players  and  more  that 
60  baseball  organizations  participate 
in  the  summer  loop. 

This  Satm-day.  May  29.  the  league 
will  mark  Its  golden  anniversary  when 
President  Vincent  "Skip"  Falcone 
throws  out  the  first  ball  to  open  the 
1982  season.  The  yoimg  men  who  have 
participated  in  the  West  Haven  Twi- 
light League  in  the  past  and  those 
who  will  play  this  season  have  benefit- 
ed greatly  not  only  from  the  combat- 
ive atmosphere  that  \s  part  of  our  na- 
tional pastime,  but  also  from  the  fra- 
ternal relationships  they  have  blended 
into  a  longstanding  tradition. 

Each  player  and  league  official,  past 
and  present,  deserve  out  heartiest  con- 
gratulations on  the  proud  occasion  of 
the  league's  50th  anniversary.* 


FARM  CREDIT  POLICY  OF  AD- 
MINISTRATION IS  A  DISASTER 
FOR  AMERICAN  FARMER 


HON.  BOB  TRAXLER 

oriacRioAii 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RBPRBSENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
no  secret  that  American  agriculture  is 
facing  a  depression.  Farmers  find  that 
their  net  farm  income  is  at  Its  lowest 
level  since  the  Great  Depression,  and 
all  that  the  Reagan  administration 
can  say  to  our  farmers  Is  that  if  they 
Just  wait  things  will  get  better. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  farmers  I  represent 
cannot  wait  any  longer.  Farmer  after 
farmer  tells  me  that  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  ttimed  from 
being  the  fanner's  friend  into  being 
the  farmer's  adversary. 

One  constituent  wrote  to  me  Just 
yesterday  saying  that  they  had  re- 
ceived "very  uncooperative,  rude  and 
even  threatening  behavior  on  the  part 
of  (the)  local  PmHA  officer  and  office 
staff."  Another  one  of  my  constitu- 
ents, facing  an  effort  to  graduate  him 
from  his  FmHA  loan  to  private  f Immc- 
ing.  was  forced  to  go  to  two  more 
banks  for  a  credit  denial  after  he  had 
already  received  denials  from  three 
other  banks.  The  reason?  The  local 
FmHA  officer  did  not  believe  the  deni- 
als. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  not  isolated 
incidents.  Despite  every  promise  made 
by  Secretary  of  Agriculture  John 
Block  and  Under  Secretary  Frank 
Naylor,  farmers  are  being  squeezed  by 
FmHA.  They  are  unable  to  get  the 
very  loans  they  need  to  stay  in  produc- 
tion. They  are  facing  delays  in  loan 
processing.  They  are  facing  far  more 
stringent  eligibility  standards  which 
seem  to  be  more  stringent  than  those 
imposed  by  major  private  banks.  And 
all  our  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  can  say,  as  they  did 
before  my  Subconunlttee  on  Agricul- 
tural Appropriations.  Is  that  these  are 
isolated  incidents. 

The  bottom  line.  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  what  is  really  happening  Is  that 
the  administration  Is  making  a  con- 
certed effort  to  get  out  of  the  farm 
credit  business.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  care  about  what  Is  happening  to 
the  family  farm.  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  concerned  that  this  survival 
of  the  fittest  mentality  will  ultimately 
result  In  a  corporate  farm  system.  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  are  concerned 
that  their  policies  may  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  food  availability  as  more 
and  more  farmers  are  forced  out  of 
production,  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
they  are  concerned  that  this  policy 
will  ultimately  result  in  higher  food 
prices  for  consumers  as  we  lose  our 
ability  to  produce  a  plentiful  and  Inex- 
pensive food  supply. 

One  piece  of  extremely  persuasive 
evidence  of  my  belief  is  an  article 
which  appeared  in  yesterday's  Wall 
Street  Journal,  which  points  out  that 
farm  income  is  low,  farm  loan  delin- 
quencies are  increasing  as  a  result  of 
low  farm  prices,  and  that  farmers  may 
be  facing  the  most  serious  cash  flow 
crisis  in  modem  agricultural  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  farmers 
produce,  consumers  cannot  eat.  Unless 
our  agiiculttiral  economy  remains 
strong,  our  balance  of  payments  in 
international  trade  will  lose  its  single- 
largest  positive  component.  Unless  the 
Reagan  administration  reverses  Its 
farm  credit  policies,  we  may  have  to 
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say  goodbye  to  the  productivity  of 
American  agriculture. 

I  am  providing  a  copy  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  article  for  the  Rkcoro, 
and  I  commend  it  to  all  my  colleagues. 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  26, 
1982] 

Wavb  op  Fakm  Foriclosorks  Feaud  As  Big 
Debt.  Low  Imcomk  Takx  Tou. 

(By  Jeffrey  H.  Blmbaum) 

Six  years  ago,  Michael  Krage  left  bustling 
Minneapolis  for  the  good  life  on  the  farm. 
He  didn't  find  it. 

Drowning  In  debt  from  overexpansion,  the 
3g-year-oId  Mlnnesotan  has  decided  to 
unload.  During  a  recent  day-long  auction, 
Mr.  Krage,  tils  wife  and  their  three  cliildren 
watched  helplessly  as  neighbors  bought 
nearly  everything  on  their  160-acre,  Dakota, 
Minn.,  dairy  farm.  Including  an  old  plow  ac- 
quired two  years  before  at  another  farm 
sale. 

"I  felt  disgusted  and  completely  out  of 
control"  says  Mr.  Krage.  "We  were  Just 
doing  our  best  to  come  out  of  it  alive." 

Mr.  Krage's  plight  is  being  repeated  with 
numbing  frequency  throughout  the  nation's 
farm  belt.  High  debt  and  low  Income  are 
forcing  many  farmers  to  abandon  their  live- 
lihood. A  flood  of  foreclosures  Is  expected 
late  this  year  or  early  next. 

"The  farm  economy  isn't  on  the  brink," 
says  Donald  E.  Wilkinson,  governor  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Administration  In  Washington. 
"But  If  farm  Income  doesn't  Improve,  there 
will  be  some  days  of  reckoning  by  early  next 
year." 

LATE  PATMKNTS  MSI 

Signs  of  those  days  already  are  evident.  At 
the  end  of  the  first  quarter,  30  percent  of 
202.000  farmer-borrowers  were  in  arrears  to 
the  Farmers  Home  Administration,  histori- 
cally the  last-resort  lender.  Because  some  of 
these  farmers  have  more  than  one  loan,  33.6 
percent  of  the  total  loans  were  In  arrears.  In 
dollar  terms,  late  payments  tainted  only 
14.4  percent  of  the  $23  billion  in  loans  out- 
standing, because  a  large  portion  of  those 
troubled  loans  are  with  smaller  farmers.  But 
ttiat  still  represents  an  increase  in  dollar 
tenns  of  71  percent  from  the  year  before. 
Since  Oct.  1,  the  start  of  the  fiscal  year. 
4,000  farmers  have  been  told  they  are  being 
foreclosed. 

Delinquents  also  are  rising  at  nongovern- 
ment lenders.  A  survey  by  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration  of  24  of  the  farmer-owned 
banks  It  regulates,  shows  that  3.9  percent  of 
their  short-term  loans  were  In  arrears  in 
this  year's  first  quarter,  compared  with  2.4 
percent  a  year  earlier.  In  addition,  45  per- 
cent of  the  dollar  volume  of  loans  coming 
due  In  February,  the  peak  lending  month, 
was  extended  or  rescheduled,  compared 
with  40.6  percent  the  year  before.  "This  is 
still  In  the  safe  range,"  Mr.  Wilkinson  says, 
"but  It's  the  trend  we're  watching  closely." 

The  trend  seems  to  be  moving  in  only  one 
direction— toward  accelerating  debt  prob- 
lems. Of  the  361  banlu  surveyed  in  January 
and  February  by  the  American  Bankers  As- 
aoctatton.  85  percent  said  they  had  delin- 
quent farm  accounts.  If ,  as  is  expected,  farm 
Income  declines  this  year  for  the  third  con- 
secutive year,  the  bankers'  trade  group  pre- 
dicts that  more  than  10  percent  of  the  farm 
borrowers  In  nearly  half  of  those  banks  will 
fall  behind  In  their  payments.  That  would 
mean,  the  association  adds,  foreclosures  will 
Increase  substantially. 
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PRICK  SUPPORTS  HELP 

"Wlthbut  the  immediate  Infusion  of  addi- 
tional farm  credit  at  affordable  rates,  thou- 
sands of  family  sized  farms  will  be  liquidat- 
ed," the  National  Farmers  Union  predicts. 
Leaning  toward  hyperbole,  It  foresees  in  a 
recent  report  "the  most  serious  casliflow 
crisis  Ininodem  agricultural  history." 

So  fai ,  foreclosiuvs  haven't  reached  crisis 
proportions.  National  figures  aren't  avail- 
able, bi  t  Mr.  Wilkinson  says  foreclosures 
have  stguck  a  tiny  fraction  of  n.S.  farmers, 
only  about  half  of  whom  carry  any  debt. 
Federal  price-support  programs  put  billions 
of  dollars  into  farmers'  pockets,  he  explains, 
forestalling  a  cash  squeeze  for  many. 

Overall,  farm  sector  finances  are  consid- 
ered coaservative  and  sound.  The  ratio  of 
assets  tp  debts  Is  stronger  in  agriculture 
than  in  many  other  industries,  says  Dennis 
Steadmin,  a  farm  economist  for  Cliase 
Econom  itiics,  a  Bala  Cynwyd,  Pa.,  consult- 
ing flrn .  This  is  largely  because  farmland 
prices  have  soared  along  with  debt  during 
the  rapid  farm  expansions  in  the  19708.  But 
farmlanti  prices  declined  by  1  percent  for 
the  14  months  ending  April  1,  the  first  de- 
cline recorded  since  1954.  Analysts  say  this 
might  presage  significant  deterioration  In 
the  fana  economy's  balance  sheet. 

I  HOT  POLITICAL  TOPIC 

Debt  h  more  burdensome  in  some  parts  of 
the  couitry  where  Income  has  been  weak 
for  extended  periods.  Droughts  have  hit 
parts  of  the  South  and  the  upper  Midwest 
for  the  past  few  years.  Most  hog  farmers 
and  cattle  ranchers  are  Just  beginning  to 
make  money  after  a  long  stretch  of  low 
income  eaused  by  depressed  meat  prices. 

The  ^ecter  of  rising  foreclosures  makes 
farm  credit  a  hot  political  topic.  The  House 
Agriculture  Committee  has  approved  a  bill 
that  would  defer  loan  payments  to  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  if  the  farmer 
can't  raise  cash  for  reasons  beyond  his  con- 
trol. The  Senate  Agriculture  Committee  has 
approved  legislation  that  would  exceed 
Reagan  administration  requests  for  farm 
operatliK  loans  by  nearly  $100  million  a 
year.  A^d  members  of  Congress  with  rural 
constituencies  continue  to  agitate  for  the 
adminisiratlon  to  release  emergency  loan 
funds. 

The  agency  contends  that  extra  farm  aid 
isn't  needed.  On  its  own,  it  has  deferred 
payments  for  2,600  borrowers  for  a  year, 
and  has  subordinated  its  own  loans  to  bank 
debt  fot  15.800  others.  Agriculture  Secre- 
tary John  Block  believes  that  the  best  cure 
for  famt  Uls  is  President  Reagan's  program 
to  revive  the  economy. 

I         MAMY  REPUSE  TO  QUIT 

Such  an  attitude  does  little  to  quell  the 
forebodkig  on  the  farm.  Earlier  this  month, 
the  Agriculture  Council  of  America,  a  farm 
promotii>n  group,  sponsored  a  toll-free  call- 
in  to  Capitol  Hill,  to  express  rural  anger.  Of 
the  4,00©  caUers,  14  percent  said  they  didn't 
expect  do  survive  in  farming  and  ranching 
and  32  percent  said  this  is  the  worst  year 
ever. 

But  many  farmers,  such  as  Bill  Bullard  of 
Prairie,  B.D.,  refuse  to  quit.  After  two  con- 
secutive years  of  drought  and  egg-sized  hail, 
the  24-y|sar-old  Mr.  Bullard  has  yet  to  earn 
a  pennsl  from  his  toil.  Last  December,  the 
Farmerf  Home  Administration  told  him  to 
sell  his  cattle  and  machinery,  and  to  offer 
his  land  for  sale  to  repay  $400,000  in  debts. 
But  Mr.  Bullard  is  appealing.  He  contends 
the  ageacy  didn't  give  him  a  fair  shake,  and 
he  has  dius  far  forestalled  default. 

"We'r  I  living  on  next  to  nothing  and  they 
could  »  me  in  tomorrow  and  foreclose  on 


me,"  Mr.  Bi^lard 
go  without 
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says.  "But  I'm  not  going  to 
fight."* 


EXCHANGE  SYSTEM 


)N.  DAN  DANIEL 


OP  vmcimA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tftvrsday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  D.^  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  wuit  to  point  out  the  signifi- 
cant improvements  made  since  August 
1981  in  the  financial  operations  of  the 
Navy  Exchange  system. 

Pursuant  to  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities, the  Nonappropriated  Fimd 
Panel.  Committee  on  Armed  Services, 
monitors  me  management  and  finan- 
cial operatiions  of  military  exchanges. 
The  operation  of  these  systems  Is  im- 
portant to  our  military  forces  and 
their  dependents  with  articles  and 
services  necessary  for  their  health, 
comfort,  and  convenience  at  the 
lowest  practicable  prices,  and  provide 
a  supplemental  source  of  funding  for 
Department  of  Defense  morale,  wel- 
fare, and  recreation  programs. 

An  invegtigation  of  the  Navy  Ex- 
change system  was  initiated  by  the 
Nonappropriated  Fund  Panel  in  1980. 
and  it  included  an  evaluation  of  the 
system's  fflnancial  performance.  The 
analysis  made  shows  a  sales  growth  of 
only  3  percent  annually  since  1974. 
and  after  adjusting  for  inflation,  a  de- 
crease in  constant  dollars  of  11  per- 
cent. Further,  operating  profits  de- 
creased by  $6.9  million  and  contribu- 
tions to  l^avy  morale,  welfare,  and 
recreation  jprograms  decreased  by  $2.2 
million  during  the  same  period. 

In  Marcl^  1981  a  report  summarizing 
the  results  of  the  panel's  investigation 
was  transiMtted  to  the  Vice  Chief  of 
Naval  Gyrations.  It  includes  a 
number  of  recommendations  to  im- 
prove service  and  profits  and  pointed 
out  that  the  trend  of  decreasing  prof- 
its must  bit  reversed  if  the  Navy  Ex- 
change system  Is  to  generate  the  earn- 
ings needed  to  support  Navy  morale, 
welfare,  aid  recreation  programs,  and 
to  fund  ca]  lital  improvements. 

The  VB/y  is  making  substantial 
progress  n  correcting  deficiencies 
identified  3y  the  panel  during  its  in- 
vestigation. I  am  encouraged  by  the 
significant  upturn  in  exchange  profits, 
the  corresitonding  downturn  in  the  in- 
ventory lofs  rate,  and  the  benefits  de- 
rived froni  establishing  a  meaningful 
budget  mirchandlse  program.  These 
indicators  demonstrate  that  the  ac- 
tions Implf  mented  are  having  positive 
results  on  ithe  system  and  its  patrons. 

The  downward  trend  in  profits  has 
been  revelled.  In  the  6-month  period 
ending  ini  January  1982.  Navy  Ex- 
change pijofits  totaled  $35  million. 
This  was  |9.7  million  more  than  the 


$25.3  milli 
prio-  year 


n  earned  in  the  comparable 
period,  an  increase  of  38 
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percent.  It  should  be  recognized  that 
improvements  in  the  overall  financial 
posture  took  place  during  a  period 
when  the  retail  industry  was  experi- 
encing a  decline  in  sales  and  profits. 

This  dramatic  increase  is  the  result 
of  new  business  strategies  developed 
by  the  senior  management  of  the  Navy 
resale  system.  I  am  encouraged  by  this 
progress,  but  there  is  a  long  way  to  go 
to  assure  the  Navy  Exchange  system 
remains  a  viable  contributor  to  the 
Navy  morale,  welfare,  and  recreation 
program.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

$30  million  per  year  beginning  in  fiscal 
year  1983.« 


UNEMPLGYMENT 
CGIiO>ENSATIGN  SAVINGS 


HON.  W.  HANSON  MOORE 

OP  LOmSIAlf  A 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MGGRE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  the  administration's 
legislation  on  unemployment  compen- 
sation. 

The  first  bill  would  round  down  to 
the  nearest  full  dollar  amount  an  indi- 
vidual's weekly  benefit  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  It  is  not  intended 
to  affect  current  unemployment  com- 
pensation claimants:  any  loss  to  claim- 
ants who  come  on  the  rolls  in  the 
future  would  be  minimal.  Most  States 
already  use  rounded  dollar  amounts  in 
their  benefit  formulas.  This  amend- 
ment to  the  Federal  Unemployment 
Tax  Act  (FUTA)  would  require  all 
States  to  amend  their  laws  to  conform 
to  the  new  Federal  standard,  and 
would  be  applicable  to  individuals 
whose  benefit  years  begin  after  June 
25.  1983. 

The  second  bill  deals  with  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-armed 
service  members.  The  Gmnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
changed  the  eligibUity  requirements  to 
deny  unemplo}mient  compensation  to 
individuals  who  were  separated  from 
the  military  under  honorable  condi- 
tions and  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
reenlist.  Under  the  act.  however,  indi- 
viduals who  were  discharged  under 
honorable  conditions  but  whom  the 
military  did  not  wish  to  retain,  such  as 
those  with  a  record  of  indiscipline  or 
those  who  failed  to  maintain  their 
skill  proficiency,  would  continue  to  be 
eligible  for  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. This  bill  would  deny  eligibility  to 
such  persons.  As  a  resxilt.  an  individual 
would  be  eligible  for  benefits  under 
the  program  only  if  the  individual 
were  discharged  or  released  imder 
honorable  conditions  and  if  the  termi- 
nation of  service  were  the  result  of 
either  a  service-incurred  injury  or  dis- 
ability or  a  demobilization  or  reduc- 
tion in  authorized  strength.  This 
change  is  estimated  to  reduce  outlays 
by  $5  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  and 


SGDIUM  CGNTENT  LABELING 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE.  Jr. 


nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  May  23,  1982,  edi- 
tion of  the  Washington  Post  is  further 
evidence  of  the  need  for  meaningful 
sodium  content  labeling.  I  commend  it 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
DOCTORS  Say  Cut  Oct  Salt,  Bot  Thiy 
DoWt  Say  How 
(By  Sarah  Fritschner) 

When  a  perfectly  healthy  42-year-old 
from  Bowie,  Md.,  reported  for  his  annual 
physical,  he  learned  he  had  high  blood  pres- 
sure. An  Air  Force  veteran,  he  wasn't  over- 
weight. He  wasn't  diabetic  and  showed  no 
other  signs  of  degenerative  disease. 

In  addition  to  giving  him  medicine,  his 
doctor  advised  a  low-sodium  diet,  and  after 
mentioning  a  few  foods  inappropriate  for 
such  a  regime,  turned  him  loose  to  fend  for 
himself. 

When  the  man's  wife  (the  couple,  by  re- 
quest remains  anonymous)  began  to  cook 
according  to  that  prescription,  she  didn't 
know  what  the  diet  entailed.  The  main  fam- 
ily cook,  she  received  no  professional  coun- 
seling or  direction  about  special  diets.  It 
■was  'figure  it  out  for  yourself,'  really,"  she 
said. 

It  was  only  over  time  that  she  quit  buying 
canned  soups  and  replaced  regular  bouillon 
with  the  low-sodltmi  kind  (which  costs  twice 
as  much,  she  complains).  She  substituted 
table  wine  for  cooking  wine  when  she  read 
that  it  had  large  amounts  of  sodium.  And 
"our  canned  foods  are  down  to  about  noth- 
ing now  because  I  don't  know  what's  in 
them." 

According  to  an  article  in  a  recent  "Jour- 
nal of  Family  Practice,"  this  experience  is 
not  unusual.  Doctors  apparently  don't  know 
many  details  about  low-sodium  diets,  and 
don't  use  the  services  of  those  who  do. 

Two  Seattle  family  practice  physicians 
questioned  other  physicians,  dietitians  and 
members  of  the  general  public  about  their 
sodium  knowledge  and  reached  what  were, 
to  some,  surprising  conclusions. 

First,  the  study  found,  family  practice 
physicians  know  as  much  as  the  "average 
person"  about  the  sodium  level  in  foods. 
(Average  people  in  this  case  were  Individ- 
uals coming  to  the  University  of  Seattle  to 
learn  more  about  health-related  issues.  The 
researchers  said  "they  may  well  have  had 
.an  about-average  interest  in  and  knowledge 
of  nutrition.") 

Second,  physicians'  scores  were  about  the 
same  no  matter  how  long  they  had  been 
practicing.  Some  were  recent  medical  school 
graduates;  some  had  practiced  more  than  15 
years.  They  had  come  from  all  over  the 
country  to  attend  a  continuing  education 
course. 

Third,  scores  didn't  differ  much  between 
the  doctors  who  give  general  verbal  advice 
directly  to  the  patient  and  those  who  use 
handouts,  refer  patients  to  dietitians  or  ac- 
tually prescribe  a  diet. 

Last,  the  mean  score  for  the  physicians 
(6.4  out  of  14)  did  not  differ  significantly 
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from  wtiat  would  be  adiieved  lust  from 
guessing. 

On  the  other  hand,  dietitians  did  score 
significantly  higher;  their  mean  score  was 
10.3  out  of  14. 

One  researcher.  Dr.  Fred  Heldrlch.  of  the 
Seattle  Group  Health  Cooperative,  says  he 
had  anticipated  the  test  results.  But,  he 
adds,  "the  average  phsrsldan  doesn't  have 
time  to  [learn  specifics  about  sodium]  or 
adequately  educate  the  patient."  He  "leaves 
the  instruction  to  the  dietitian." 

But  only  a  minority  of  those  doctors  an- 
swering the  survey  depend  on  further  pa- 
tient counseling.  Some,  says  Heidrtch,  are 
"from  quite  rural  areas  where  they  might 
not  have  access  to  dietitlazu  or  other  profes- 
sionals." Others  don't  realize  additional  ex- 
pertise can  help. 

Without  additional  counseling,  many  of 
those  who  cook  and  shop  according  to  low- 
sodium  restrictions  don't  know  how  to  ap- 
proach the  diet.  Some  don't  realize,  for  in- 
stance, that  bouillon  cubes  and  soy  sauce 
contain  relatively  high  levels  of  sodiimL 

Washington  cardiologist  David  Pearle  says 
one  reason  physicians  don't  know  the 
sodium  content  of  common  foods  Is  that  tra- 
ditional medical  school  curricula  do  not 
stress  nutrition  education.  "Physicians 
ought  to  know  more,"  he  m«.<ntA<M  gince 
the  "low-sodium  diet  is  a  very  common  pre- 
scription. Nutritional  advice  has  to  be  very 
down-to-earth  and  concrete."  Although  he 
believes  that  patients  need  to  take  much  of 
the  responsibility  for  their  own  health,  phy- 
sicians must  serve  as  a  reference  point  for 
accurate  information. 

Dr.  James  Bergman,  who  helped  diviae  the 
Seattle  study,  concurs  with  Pearle  and  says 
that  a  nutrition  curriculum  Is  Just  now 
being  developed  at  the  University  of  Wash- 
ington. In  addition,  he  says  that  it  would  be 
"nice  if  there  was  a  method  for  the  nutrl- 
tionsist  to  help  the  physician,  fit's]  good  to 
have  ttiat  kind  of  consulting  going  on."  Phy- 
sicians and  nutritionists,  he  says,  "don't  talk 
enough." 

Bergman  calls  for  clearer  sodium  label- 
ing—especially on  foods  high  in  sodium— as 
a  simple  solution  to  the  problem.  Such  list- 
ings would  quickly  indicate  to  the  hyperten- 
sive which  foods  are  proscribed  by  sodium 
restriction. 

For  instance,  on  the  Seattle  test,  physi- 
cians were  asked  to  place  certain  foods  in 
the  small-,  medium-  or  high-range  of  sodium 
content.  Eight  items  were  listed:  very  few 
physicians  knew  how  to  rate  one  teaspoon 
of  soy  sauce,  one  ounce  of  potato  chips  or 
one  ounce  of  peanuts.  A  glance  at  some 
potato  chip  bags  informs  the  consumer  that 
a  single  serving  contains  260  milligrams  of 
sodium.  Such  clear  sodium  lat>eling,  Berg- 
man says,  would  make  the  diet  easier  for  ev- 
eryone. 

Currently,  Food  and  Drug  Commissioner 
Arthur  Hayes  is  encouraging  food  proces- 
sors to  label  their  products  with  sodiiun  con- 
tent. Most  processors  support  ttiis  voluntary 
compliance  program,  and  a  spokesman  for 
FDA  says  the  department  expects  a  third  to 
a  half  of  all  foods  under  its  Jurisdiction  to 
have  sodiimi  labeling  by  the  end  of  1982. 

Many  consumer  advocates,  on  the  other 
hand,  support  a  bill  introduced  by  Rep. 
Albert  Gore  (D-Tenn.)  that  would  require 
sodium  labeling. 

The  recommended  Intake  of  sodium  is 
1,000  to  3,000  milligrams  per  day.  Among 
foods  high  in  sodiimi  are  cheese,  particular- 
ly processed  cheese  and  spreads;  cured  and 
processed  meats  (bacon,  bologna,  hot  dogs, 
sausage,  etc.);  smoked,  pickled  or  canned 
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flah:  canned  meats  and  canned  meat  entrees 
such  as  stews  and  spachetti;  heat-and-serve 
main  dishes  such  as;  TV  dinners,  pot  pies 
and  pizsa;  condiments  such  as  pickles, 
relish,  olives,  ketchup  and  mustard:  canned 
and  instant  soups:  crunchy  snack  foods:  sau- 
erknut;  and  canned  vegetable  Juices. 
soDnnfQtnz 
In  each  of  the  following  pairs,  one  item 
has  at  least  twice  as  much  sodium  as  the 
other.  Check  the  one  with  the  moat  sodium 
for  each  pair. 

1.  1  Heinz  dill  piclcle  or  4  slices  of  Oscar 
Mayer  bacon. 

2.  1  ounce  Lay's  potato  chips  or  1  "Big 
Mac". 

3. 1  serving  Wishbone  Italian  dressing  or  1 
ounce  Planter's  cocktaQ  peanuts. 

4.  1  half  cup  Jello  chocolate  pudding  or  1 
can  beer. 

5.  1  cube  instant  bouillon  or  6  saltine 
craclters. 

6.  1  ounce  Kellogg's  com  flakes  or  1  slice 
Pepperidge  Farm  white  bread. 

Answer 

1.  1  Heinz  diU  pickle  has  about  1.137  mg. 
sodium.  4  slices  of  Oscar  Mayer  bacon  has 
463  mg. 

a.  A  "Big  Mac"  has  about  963  mg.  sodium, 
1  ounce  Lays'  potato  chips  contains  about 
191  mg. 

3.  1  serving  Wishbone  Italian  dressing  has 
393  mg.  sodium,  1  ounce  Planter's  cocktail 
peanuts  has  138  mg. 

4.  1  half  cup  Jello  chocolate  pudding  con- 
tains 404  mg.  sodium.  1  can  beer  has  25  mg. 

5.  1  cube  instant  bouillon  has  960  mg. 
sodium,  6  saltine  crackers  have  198  mg. 

6.  1  ounce  Kellogg's  com  flakes  has  about 
316  mg.  sodiimi.  1  slice  Pepperidge  Farm 
white  bread  has  117  mg.« 


COMMEMORATINO  THE  FRENCH 
EXPLORER:  RENE  ROBERT 
CAVEUER,  SIEUR  DE  LA  SALLE 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIAMA 
a  THX  HOUSE  or  RZPRaSXRTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1982 
•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Louisiana  tricenten- 
nial,  I.  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
leagues from  Louisiana  the  Honora- 
bles  Long,  Boggs,   Moork.   Huckaby, 

LiVINOSTON,      TaTTZIH,      ASH      ROEMER, 

would  like  to  ask-  you  and  all  of  our 
colleagues  to  Join  us  in  commemorat- 
ing the  300th  anniversary  of  the 
second  voyage  of  the  French  explor- 
er—Rend Robert  Caveller,  Sieur  de  La 
Salle.  It  was  during  this  voyage  that, 
on  Apra  9,  1682.  La  Salle  succeeded  in 
canoeing  down  the  Mississippi  River 
and  reached  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  At 
this  Juncture,  he  proclaimed  the  Mis- 
sissippi Basin  for  France  and  named  it 
Louisiana.  In  so  doing.  La  Salle  ac- 
quired, in  name,  the  most  fertile  half 
of  the  North  American  continent  for 
France. 

Bom  in  1643.  by  the  age  of  31.  La 
Salle  had  already  become  the  most 
successful  French  fur  trader  in  North 
America,  having  begun  this  career  in 
Montreal  In  May  of  1678.  King  Louis 
xrV  granted  La  Salle  his  consent  to 
explore  the  Mississippi  River  to  its 
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mouth.  Four  years  after  King  Louis 
granted  his  authority.  La  Salle  at  last 
saw  f tr  the  first  time  the  river  he  had 
dreamed  of  for  so  long— the  great  Mis- 
sissippi. Tracing  the  Mississippi  from 
its  Jotiing  with  the  Dlinios  River  to  its 
mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  La  Salle 
thus  completed  the  exploration  of  this 
mighty  river  which  had  begun  with 
the  expeditions  of  his  countrymen. 
Louis  Jolliet  and  Father  Marquette. 

Todby,  300  years  later,  we  should 
take  this  opportunity  to  remember 
Renfe  Robert  Cavelier.  Sieur  de  La 
Salle,  as  well  as  his  fellow  Frenchmen, 
who  was  so  vital  to  the  exploration 
and  settlement  of  the  New  World,  es- 
peciatty  that  of  Louisiana.  For  it  was 
men  1  ke  him— filled  with  courage,  am- 
bition and  a  thirst  for  discovery  who 
helpe<  I  form  the  pioneering  spirit  in 
the  la  ids  of  the  wilderness  we  now  call 
the  Z  nited  States  of  America.  We  in 
Louisl  Etna  are  pleased  to  Join  our  col- 
leagui  .  Mr.  Sensenbrenner.  who  pro- 
posed a  similar  resolution  on  April  6. 
1982.4 


m 


CffPRESS  COLLEGE  ASIAN 
AWARENESS  DAY 


H  >N.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 


OP  CALIFORNIA 
rHX  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1982' 


•  MrJ  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  lis  a  special  day  in  the  38th  Con- 
gressional District  of  California.  Cy- 
press College  is  sponsoring  Asian 
awar^ess  day  to  bring  about  a  better 
understanding  among  all  people  and 
to  recognize  that  common  core  of  hu- 
manity which  we  all  share.  I  would 
like  to  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  Join  me  in  saluting  this  effort. 

OraAge  County.  Calif.,  has  the  larg- 
est concentration  per  capita  of  Indo- 
chineie  refugees  in  the  country.  The 
refug<e  forum  of  Orange  County  has 
estimated  that  there  are  currently 
50.000  refugees  in  the  county.  The 
1980  sensus  figures  indicate  that  in 
Orange  Coimty  there  are  19.333  Viet- 
namese, out  of  a  total  Asian  popula- 
tion of  86.893.  The  Asians  represent 
4.5  peft^nt  of  the  coimty's  population. 
AsianjAmericans  are  now  the  second 
larges ,  minority  group  in  the  county. 
behin(  1  the  Hispanic  population  which 
reprea  ents  14.8  percent. 

Sigrtf leant  changes  are  occurring  in 
our  c<  mmunity.  I  am  proud  to  repre- 
sent a  district  where  so  many  citizens 
have  aade  such  an  effort  to  accomo- 
date he  newcomers.  I  wHl  continue 
my  efforts  to  insure  that  the  Federal 
Government  accepts  its  full  responsi- 
bility so  that  refugees  we  allow  into 
our  country  as  our  national  commit- 
ment-t-against  communism  and  other 
totalitaolan  governments,  and  for 
hunuui  rights  and  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual are  provided  temporary  F^der* 
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al.^assistt  nee  to  relieve  local  govern- 
ment cosi  s. 

I  commend  the  students  of  Cypress 
College  iind  the  Committee  Against 
Racism  ii  i  Education  for  their  courage 
in  dealini :  with  this  issue  in  the  fore- 
front. Le;  us  work  together  to  unite 
our  community  and  gain  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  each  other.  It  is  by 
such  ef foHs  that  we  shall  achieve  the 
ends  we  a}I  desire.* 


UP 


THE 


NUCLEAR  LEARNING 
CURVE-I 


HON.  UOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  ILLIHOIS 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEIfTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  27. 1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  piiesent  in  the  Record  a  note- 
worthy s<  ries  of  editorials  in  the  Chi- 
cago Trilune  concerning  the  lack  of 
awarenesii  of  the  nuclear  arms  prob- 
lems on  the  part  of  the  American 
people,  ^s  hard  thought  Is  given  to 
the  nucliiar  predicament  the  world 
faces,  hov^ever.  this  deficiency  is  be- 
ginning U I  be  corrected.  I  call  this  val- 
uable series  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  and  have  Inserted  one  edito- 
rial in  eich  of  three  places  in  the 
Record  tt  day: 

Up  THl  NOCLKAR  Lkakiomo  Cdrvk— I 

Anybody  who  has  ever  tried  to  deal  with 
the  problen  of  nuclear  arms  Imows  about 
the  leamlfig  curve.  The  problem  loolu 
simple  enough  at  first;  but  as  knowledge  is 
added,  the  complexity  increases  in  geomet- 
ric progression.  The  curve  soars  upward, 
steadily  steeper  and  more  difficult  for  the 
mind  to  asqend  and  comprehend. 

That  is  vfjhy  strategic  nuclear  doctrine  has 
been  left  U^ely  to  think  tanks  and  egghead 
theoreticians.  That  is  why  nuclear  weapons 
policy  has 'been  worked  out  at  intellectual 
levels  often  beyond  the  ken  of  the  presi- 
dents and  loldiers  and  diplomats  who  must 
carry  it  out; 

That  is  also  one  reason  why  nuclear  war  is 
called  "unthinkable."  It  is  not  so  much  that 
the  horror  cannot  be  contemplated:  it  is 
more  that  Ordinary  citizens,  most  of  us.  lack 
the  time  and  the  background  and  the  incli- 
nation to  think  about  it  beyond  the  most 
general  ana  basic  level. 

That  is  beginning  to  change.  Americans 
are  thinklnh  about  the  nuclear  predicament, 
and  thlnkiiig  hard.  Books  on  the  subject  are 
making  their  way  onto  best-seller  lists.  Com- 
munity halls  are  packed  with  earnest  ciU- 
sens  eager  to  hear  more  about  it.  Politicians 
have  noticed  the  interest,  and  they  are 
shoving  their  way  to  the  microphones  to 
prcmounce  on  a  subject  they  formerly  avoid- 
ed becsuse^it  was  either  too  incomprehensi- 
ble or  too  (townbeat. 

This  reflecto  a  long-delayed  and  positive 
change  in  *ttitude.  It  can  lead  the  country, 
and  the  world,  toward  a  solution  to  the  nu- 
clear preoteament.  Nevertheless.  Ameri- 
cans—and Europeans,  too— are  only  at  the 
start  of  the  learning  curve.  Unlen  they  can 
work  their  way  up  it,  their  contribution  is 
going  to  be  useless,  or  worse  than  useless. 

An  tmfo^unate  example  of  the  useless- 
ness  of  soBte  of  the  recent  diacuasioo  is  the 
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movement  for  a  nuclear  freeze.  The  freeee 
proposals  are  deceptively  simple,  not  to  say 
simplemlnded,  because  they  originate  far 
too  low  on  the  nuclear  learning  curve. 
Sometimes  the  pinposals  are  deliberately 
simple.  Many  advocates  of  a  freeze  are  far 
enough  up  the  learning  curve  to  realize  the 
flaws  of  the  idea,  but  they  endorse  some 
kind  of  freese  anyway  because  the  idea  is 
simple  enough  to  appeal  to  less  informed 
people. 

The  freeze  argument  says  that  there  al- 
ready are  enough  weapons  in  the  superpow- 
er arsenals  to  blow  the  world  apart  several 
times,  so  let's  not  make  any  more  of  them. 
If  only  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  will  agree  on  the  single,  simple, 
straightforward  proposition  that  the  pro- 
duction and  deployment  of  nuclear  arms  be 
frozen,  the  argument  goes,  we  will  be  well 
on  the  way  to  solving  the  dilemma. 

Unhappily,  that  is  not  necessarily  so.  It  is 
not  only  numbers  of  weapons  that  make  the 
world  dangerous,  but  the  way  in  which  they 
are  deployed  and  designed.  The  nature  and 
the  deployment  of  weapons  presently  in 
Soviet  and  American  (and  European.  Chi- 
nese and  maybe  even  Israeli,  South  African 
and  Indian)  arsenals  are  such  that  there  is 
an  increasing  danger  that  they  might  be 
used. 

The  Soviets  and  the  Americans  both  have 
an  array  of  highly-accurate,  multiple-war- 
head missiles  that  might  be  Just  capable  of 
delivering  a  preemptive  strike  against  at 
least  the  command  and  communications  fa- 
cilities of  the  other  side.  In  Europe,  the  in- 
stability is  even  greater.  There,  the  Soviets 
have  the  numbers  and  the  warhead  accura- 
cy in  their  SS-20  missiles  to  deliver  a  pre- 
emptive knockout  against  the  West,  while 
the  West  has  no  credible  retaliatory  deter- 
rent. 

To  freeze  this  imbalance  would  not  im- 
prove matters  at  all;  on  the  contrary,  it 
would  only  complicate  the  job  of  restoring, 
to  some  degree,  the  mutually  deterrent  pos- 
ture that  has  kept  nuclear  weapons  at  bay 
for  37  years.  If  the  weapons  as  now  de- 
ployed aie  dangerous  then  it  is  not  a  good 
idea  to  freeze  them  in  this  dangerous  posi- 
tion; the  right  idea  should  be  to  make  them 
less  dangerously  deployed  through  negotia- 
tions. 

The  freeze  proposals  also  assume,  naively, 
that  the  United  States  need  only  offer  a 
freeze  and  the  Soviets  will  accept  it,  and  will 
accept  it  in  a  way  that  is  foolproof  and 
cheatproof.  Here  again,  unfortunately,  mat- 
ters are  not  that  simple.  The  history  of 
arms  control  negotiations  tells  us  that  any 
agreement,  no  matter  how  simple  on  the 
surface,  is  intensely  complex  in  its  details. 
Because  of  the  enormity  of  the  stakes  in- 
volved, neither  side  can  afford  to  trust  the 
other— no  arms  agreement  built  on  trust  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  scribbled  on. 

To  be  workable,  arms  agreements  must  be 
verifiable.  That  involves  lengthy,  detailed, 
technical  negotiations  before  either  side 
would  be  willing  to  accept  a  treaty.  Verifi- 
abllity  is  the  nearly  insurmountable  barrier, 
for  example,  to  freeze  proposals  that  call 
for  a  t>an  on  renewing  warheads.  This  is  an 
attractive  idea  because  nuclear  warheads,  by 
their  nature,  have  a  limited  shelf  life.  They 
run  out  of  zip  after  a  few  years  and  must  be 
dismantled  and  rebuilt  with  fresh  nuclear 
materials.  A  ban  on  such  maintenance 
would  result,  presimibly,  in  all  the  weapons 
becoming  old  and  unworlcable  after  a  dozen 
years  or  so.  Presto!  Automatic  nuclear  disar- 
mament. 

The  problem  is  that  such  a  ban  would 
have  to  be  verified.  Neither  side  could  trust 
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the  other  not  to  renew  its  warheads  unless 
they  could  work  out  a  system  of  on-site  in- 
spections of  nuclear  handling  facilities,  an 
idea  the  Soviets  have  never  accepted.  Even 
if  on-site  Inspection  were  agreed  to,  there 
would  be  the  possibUity  of  facilities  being 
hidden  from  the  inspectors. 

Another  issue  being  raised  in  the  new 
detMtte  on  nuclear  weapons  is  SALT  II  ratifi- 
cation. There  is  a  move  in  Congress  to 
revive  and  ratify  the  treaty  that  was  with- 
drawn by  President  Carter  after  overwhelm- 
ing opposition  developed  in  the  Senate. 
While  there  is  nothing  significantly  wrong 
with  the  treaty,  a  fight  over  the  issue  would 
only  distract  attention  from  more  important 
aspects  of  the  debate.  The  treaty  is  being 
observed  by  both  sides  even  without  ratifi- 
cation, and  it  will  continue  to  be  observed  as 
long  as  it  suits  the  interests  of  the  two  sides. 
It  is  a  sleeping  dog;  let  it  lie. 

So  what  is  to  be  done,  if  not  campaign  for 
a  freeze  or  ratify  SALT  II?  The  people  now 
struggling  up  the  learning  curve  are  deter- 
mined and  sincere:  they  are  a  political  force, 
a  valuable  one.  and  they  want  ideas  and 
action. 

Fortunately,  there  are  good  ideas  coming 
forth,  and  there  is  a  need  for  action  on 
those  ideas.* 


MEMORIAL  DAY 


OP 

HON.  DANIEL  K.  AKAKA 

OPRAWAU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  AKAKA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
it  is  only  appropriate  that.  we.  the 
elected  officals  of  this  great  Nation, 
take  the  time  to  pay  tribute  to  those 
Americans  who  gave  their  lives  in 
battle  for  the  protection  and  welfare 
of  our  citizens.  For  it  was  those  great 
men  and  women,  whom  we  honor  each 
year,  who  helped  shape  this  Nation  by 
securing  the  principles  of  freedom  and 
democracy  for  future  generations.  It 
was  those  great  men  and  women,  who 
through  their  faith  and  devotion  to 
their  homeland,  gave  this  country  its 
strength  and  its  people  the  will  to  per- 
severe during  times  of  great  stress  and 
despair. 

All  of  us  recognize  that  our  country 
is  currently  in  a  period  of  extreme  eco- 
nomic imcertainty.  However,  on  this 
Memorial  Day,  we  should  remember 
that  the  United  States  has  seen  even 
harder  times  during  its  history  and  its 
people  have  survived  far  greater  perils. 
Let  us  remember  the  sacrifices  of 
thousands  of  loyal  Americans  who 
fought  for  this  country  with  the  undy- 
ing conviction  that  the  American  way 
of  life  should  be  preserved.  Let  us  re- 
member their  hopes  and  dreams  for 
this  great  Nation,  then  let  us  rejoice 
over  the  fruits  of  their  labor. 

Let  us  also  take  the  time  to  express 
our  solenui  thanks  to  these  brave  sol- 
diers, for  these  men  and  women  died 
on  battlefields  so  that  others  could 
live  and  prosper.  Let  us  pray  for  the 
many  Americans  who  lie  in  faraway 
graves  in  distant  parts  of  the  world. 
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Let  us  Join  hands  in  peace  and  cele- 
brate the  glory  of  the  United  States 
and  her  people.  Then  let  us  take  the 
time  to  reflect  on  the  future  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  brotherhood  of  all  man- 
kind. 

On  this  Memorial  Day.  we  should 
not  only  honor  those  who  gave  so 
freely  of  themselves  or  the  ideals  for 
which  they  fought.  We  should  also 
honor  that  which  is  the  true  victory  of 
all  battles— and  that  is.  a  nation  at 
peace.  We  must  remember  that  no 
war.  under  any  guise  or  any  banner,  is 
good  for  a  nation's  people.  We  must 
remember  that  peace  must  be  main- 
tained at  all  times,  and  that  the  power 
and  strength  of  a  nation  is  measured 
in  its  ability  to  maintain  that  peace 
and  not  in  the  size  of  its  armies. 

Let  us  give  thanks  then  that  we  are 
a  strong  nation  and  a  nation  at  peace. 
Let  us  pay  tribute  to  oiu-  dead  as  we 
would  to  any  testimonial  to  victory, 
then  let  us  pledge  our  aUeglance  to  a 
continuing  peace. 

Let  us  also  caU  on  the  nations  of  the 
world  to  seek  international  harmony. 
Let  us  pray  that  together,  we  will  have 
the  wisdom,  the  strength  and  the 
bravery  to  avoid  the  inherent  sorrows 
of  nations  thrust  into  battle.  Let  us 
seek  a  world  that  is  at  peace,  so  that 
all  people  from  all  nations  may  rise  to- 
gether in  a  common  bond  of  love  and 
understanding.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WILLIAM  J. 
DeLANCEY 


HON.  TOM  BEVni 

OP  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker.  2  years 
ago  this  month,  Mr.  William  J.  DeLan- 
cey  was  elected  to  serve  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Ameri- 
can Iron  and  Steel  Institute.  This 
week,  in  New  York  City,  at  AISI's  90th 
annual  meeting.  Bill  DeLancey  con- 
cluded his  2-year  term  as  chairman  of 
that  fine  organization,  with  the  emi- 
nence and  dignity  which  have  been  a 
hallmark  of  both  his  personal  and  pro- 
fessional life. 

Bill  also  recently  announced  that,  on 
June  30,  he  is  retiring  as  chairman  of 
the  board  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  the  Republic  Steel  Corp.  He  will 
continue  as  a  director  of  Republic 
Steel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  of  the 
many  difficult  problems  the  steel  in- 
dustry has  been  confronted  with 
during  the  past  decade,  in  such  areas 
as  international  trade,  taxation  and 
environmental  controls.  In  face  of 
these  many  difficulties.  Bill  DeLancey 
has  provided  outstanding  leadership 
for  Republic  Steel  and  for  the  entire 
American  steel  industry. 
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In  his  many  appearances  before  gov- 
ernmental agencies,  committees  of 
Congress  and  other  groups,  Bill  has 
been  instrumental  In  creating  a  great- 
er public  awareness  of  these  problems 
and  the  steps  which  must  be  taken  to 
resolve  them. 

I  am  very  proud  that  In  the  Fourth 
District  of  Alabama,  in  Gadsden,  we 
have  a.  fine  Republic  Steel  plant, 
which  is  the  largest  single  employer  in 
the  entire  district.  It  was  through  my 
association  with  this  facility  that  I 
first  came  to  Imow  BlU  DeLancey.  In 
worlcing  closely  with  him.  I  have 
found  Bill  to  be  one  of  the  most  dedi- 
cated men  I  ever  have  luiown.  He  is  a 
true  leader  of  the  steel  Industry  and  a 
man  of  principle  and  integrity. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
wish  Bill  and  his  family  a  most  happy, 
well-deserved  retirement  and  to  pub- 
licly thanic  him  for  the  tremendous 
service  he  has  performed  for  Ameri- 
ca's steel  industry.* 


[TE 


DP  THE  NUCLEAR  LEARNING 
CURVE— II 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OP  lUJIIOIS 

nr  THX  HOUSE  or  rkprxskntatives 
TTiunday.  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER,  fir.  Spealter,  I 
submit  in  the  Record  the  second  part 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  editorial  series 
on  nuclear  arms.  The  American  people 
are  demanding  steps  to  be  taken  to 
control  the  ever-escalating  quantities 
of  nuclear  arms  that  point  increasing- 
ly to  nuclear  Armageddon.  Serious 
proposals  are  now  being  put  forth  that 
command  the  attention  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  series  helps  us  immensely  In 
our  understanding  of  the  complexities 
that  must  be  faced: 

Up  trx  Ndclkar  Lkarniiig  Cdrvs— U 

As  Americans  work  their  way  up  the  curve 
of  knowledge  concerning  nuclear  stretegy, 
they  are  demanding  that  steps  be  taken  to 
control  and  eventuaUy  eliminate  the  huge 
stockpiles  of  weapons  held  by  the  superpow- 
en.  One  Idea  that  has  captured  their  Imagi- 
nation is  a  weapons  freeze— a  bilateral  ban 
on  the  production  and  deployment  of  new 
warheads.  Leonid  Brezhnev's  vague  endorse- 
ment of  a  weapons  freeze  Tuesday  will  no 
doubt  spur  its  American  advocates  to  great- 
er endeavor. 

But  the  freeze  proposals,  although  not  to- 
tally without  merit,  contain  serious  flaws. 
As  diacuased  here  yesterday,  a  freeze  would 
prolong  the  sUte  of  instabUity  that  now 
governs  superpower  arsenals  (and  instability 
is  something  the  Soviets  generally  manage 
to  manipulate  to  their  advantage).  The  only 
real  value  of  a  freeze  would  be  to  prevent  a 
WOTsening  of  the  instability,  and  that  would 
happen  only  if  an  agreement  could  be  nego- 
tiated quickly  and  easily.  But  the  history  of 
arms  negotiations  tells  us  that  no  agree- 
ment is  quick  or  easy.  There  are  immense 
complexities,  involving  verification,  that 
would  probably  take  years  to  resolve  if  they 
are  resolvable  at  all. 

A  far  more  hopeful  approach  is  the  one 
advocated  by  President  Reagan:  the  gradual 
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elimlnalllon  of  strategic  arms  in  a  treaty  he 
would  cUl  START,  for  Strategic  Arms  Re- 
duction [Treaty. 

The  reduction  of  strategic  weapons  sys- 
tems probably  would  be  no  harder  or  more 
tlmeconsumlng  to  negotiate  than  a  freeze, 
and— If  successful— the  result  would  be  far 
more  conducive  to  the  safety  of  the  world. 
There  are  intelligent  proposals  now  being 
put  form,  and  one  possible  approach  has 
been  offered  by  Rep.  Albert  Gore  Jr.  (D- 
Tenn.).  Rep.  Gore  envisions  an  agreement 
that  woald  result,  by  the  year  1997,  in  the 
reduction  of  the  superpower  strategic  arse- 
nals to  1.080  land-based  ICBMs  on  each 
side,  ea^  carrying  only  a  single  warhead, 
plus  ceriiain  submarine  and  bomber  systems. 
That  is  gtiU  a  frighteningly  large  number  of 
weapons,  but  the  critical  advantage  would 
be  that  heither  side  would  have  the  abUlty 
to  destroy  the  other's  strategic  forces  in  a 
first  strike. 

Rep.  Qore's  proposal  requires  a  modified 
freeze  oj  moratorium,  on  certain  catjegories 
of  testing  and  deployment,  but  only  as  the 
starting  point  for  an  extensive  reduction 
and  reshaping  of  the  two  sides'  strategic 
forces.  He  concentrates  his  attention  not  on 
reductioB  per  se  but  on  reduction  of  those 
systems  that  cause  instability. 

The  mpst  desUblllzlng  element,  and  the 
one  that  is  most  readily  subject  to  verifiable 
reduction,  is  the  land-based,  multiple-war- 
head missile  (called  MIRV,  for  multiple,  in- 
dependetttly  targetable  reentry  vehicles). 
That  Is  the  weapon  that  is  most  likely  to 
start  a  nuclear  war  because,  if  fired  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  it  can  theoretically  deliver  a 
disabllngi  first  strike.  The  others— the  sub- 
marine missiles,  the  cruise  missiles  and  the 
bombers-i-are  essentially  second-strike  or  re- 
taliatory weapons  to  be  used  after  the  open- 
ing blow  has  been  struck. 

To  redtice  the  possibility  that  an  opening 
blow  will  even  be  comtemplated.  Rep.  Gore 
suggests !  that  both  sides  get  rid  of  their 
land-bas4d  multiple-warhead  launchers, 
keeping  some  single-warhead  systems  and 
perhaps  building  one  additional  new  single- 
warhead  system. 

In  the  United  States'  case  the  new  system 
would  be  a  single-warhead  modification  of 
the  MX  missile  now  imder  development, 
which  would  replace  MIRVed  Minuteman 
III  launchers.  The  Soviets  would  be  permit- 
ted to  develop  their  own  new  missile,  which 
he  calls  CS-X,  to  replace  multiple-warhead 
SS-18S.  aB-19s,  and  SS-17s. 

As  a  hedge  against  a  breakdown  In  negoti- 
ations, he  proposes  that  the  two  sides  be  al- 
lowed to  develop  and  test— but  not  produce 
or  deploy— one  new  land-based  and  one  new 
submarine-launched  missUe  with  multiple 
warheads. 

There  are  other  suggested  provisions  con- 
cerning submarines,  bombers  and  cruise 
missiles,  and  a  proposed  timetable  for  the 
step-by-step  mutual  reduction  in  warhead 
numbers  and  capabUlties.  Ultimately,  by 
1997  acctrding  to  his  timetable,  the  two 
sides  wofld  have  a  total  of  about  10,000 
strategic  Warheads  deployed  (compared  with 
about  14,000  today  and  16,500  by  1,989  if 
present  programs  continue).  But  more  im- 
portant than  the  simple  reduction  In  war- 
head numbers  would  be  the  complete  elimi- 
nation of  systems  capable  of  a  disabling  first 
strike  against  a  full  array  of  hardened  tar- 
gets. 

The  cotigressman's  ideas  are  not  without 
dlfficultits,  nor  are  they  the  last  word  In 
START  Igilnklng.  It  Is  only  one  early  possi- 
bility, one  suggestion  about  what  is  possible 
in  the  realm  of  strategic  arms  reduction.  It 
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does  not  dq  what  all  of  us  fervently  wish 
could  be  aocompllshed- the  total  elimina- 
tion of  all  nuclear  weapons.  But  it  deals 
with  the  realities  of  the  nuclear  dilemma:  it 
demonstrates  that  there  are  responsible  and 
reasonable  approaches  to  the  problem  that 
go  far  beyoiid  the  band-aid  approach  of  the 
freeze.  It  is  an  idea  that  informed  citizens 
can  understand  and  that  they  should  con- 
sider as  a  rational  suggestion  for  arms  con- 
trol. It  is  a  ifaajor  step  up  the  nuclear  learn- 
ing curve.*  I 


LAW  S^TJDENT  INTERNSHIP 
PROGRAMS 


HON.  f  ATRICU  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  rionSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thinday,  May  27. 1982 

•  Mrs.  SOHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  ani  introducing  legislation  to 
permit  lam  students  to  engage  in  in- 
ternship brograms  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service. 

As  part  <jf  the  Civil  Service  Reform 
Act,  we  added  section  3111  to  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
Government  to  accept  the  voluntary 
services  of  ^  student  as  part  of  a  "pro- 
gram established  for  the  punxme  of 
providing  educational  experiences  for 
the  student."  This  section  authorized 
the  development  of  a  wide  numl>er  of 
internship  programs  through  which 
the  Govenlment  profits  and  the  stu- 
dent profits.  To  insure  that  the  Gov- 
ernment dies  not  use  the  free  labor 
provided  by  student  interns  to  displace 
regular  employees,  section  3111  con- 
tains proteotions. 

Section  3ull  does  not,  however,  go 
far  enough  {to  permit  the  hiring  of  law 
students  tojwork  on  IRS  cases.  This  is 
because  th^re  are  strong  provisions  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  prohibit- 
ing the  disclosure  of  tax  information. 
These  sections  guard  the  personal  pri- 
vacy of  taxpayers  and  must  be  pre- 
served. However,  they  also  prevent  law 
students  from  looking  at  returns  and. 
in  so  doint.  render  IRS  internships 
not  valuabl^. 

The  bill  1 1  am  introducing  today 
waives  thej  nondisclosure  provisions 
only  for  the  purpose  of  student  in- 
terns. At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
bill  imposes  the  criminal  sanctions  for 
improper  d^Iosure  to  the  students  in- 
volved in  tlie  internship  program.  So. 
law  student  interns  would  be  Federal 
employees  both  for  the  purposes  of 
laws  preventing  disclosure  and  for  pur- 
poses of  the  criminal  provisions  which 
sanction  su^h  disclosiu'e. 

I  look  foi^ward  to  prompt  action  on 
this  legislat  on.« 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OPHXVAOA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  May  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  tradi- 
tions such  as  Memorial  Day  are  a  very 
Important  part  of  this  coujitry.  In  the 
hectic,  frenzied  pace  of  our  day-to-day 
lives,  it  is  very  necessary  that  we  some- 
times pause  to  reflect  on  how  we  ar- 
rived where  we  are  today.  We  can  do  a 
much  l>etter  Job  of  plotting  our  course 
for  the  future  if  we  know  where  we 
have  been,  what  mistakes  we  have 
made.  Certainly,  we  have  a  lot  to  be 
thankful  for  on  this  Memorial  Day: 

We  are  not  engaged  in  war. 

No  American  has  been  killed  in 
combat  in  the  past  year. 

Our  country  is  at  peace. 

And  because  oiu-  country  is  at  peace 
I  think  Americans  have  found,  in 
themselves,  the  capacity  once  more  to 
be  proud.  Proud  to  be  Americans. 
Proud  to  show  a  little  bit  of  patriot- 
Ism. 

Of  course.  I  never  believed,  and  I  do 
not  think  patriotism  was  ever  out  of 
style.  It  Just  seems  that  for  the  past 
few  years,  we  have  not  had  too  much 
in  the  news  to  be  happy  about.  We 
have  gone  through  a  period  of  self- 
flagellation.  But  no  more. 

Today  we  pay  tribute  to  those  men 
and  women  who  are  responsible  for 
our  pride,  who  dedicated  their  lives  to 
their  coimtry.  We  owe  these  people  a 
debt  of  gratitude.  And  it  would  appear 
that  there  is  a  growing  awareness  of 
that  debt— particularly  to  those  who 
served  in  Vietnam.  I  believe  we  are  fi- 
nally realizing  that  we  have  neglected 
this  group  of  Americans  who  served  in 
this  very  unpopular  war.  A  memorial 
is  under  construction  this  very  day. 
funded  largely  by  private  funds  on  the 
Mall  in  our  Nation's  Capital  in  honor 
of  those  who  died  in  Vietnam. 

But  this  pays  only  a  small  part  of 
the  debt.  Perhaps  the  greatest  tribute 
we  can  pay  to  those  who  have  given 
their  lives,  and  the  loved  ones  who 
have  survived  them,  is  the  assurance 
that  no  one  in  the  futiu-e  will  be  called 
upon  to  make  such  a  sacrifice.  I 
strongly  believe  that  the  way  we  can 
do  this  is  to  assert  our  position  as  a 
world  leader,  to  make  our  voice  hear 
-  around  the  globe. 

There  is  a  commitment  to  this  pur- 
pose in  Washington  now.  We  have 
been  made  increasingly  aware  of  the 
need  to  upgrade  our  defense  if  we  are 
to  stay  ahead  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
we  are  planning  to  meet  that  chal- 
lenge. The  challenge  facing  the  97th 
Congress  is  to  make  sure  ttiat  defense 
moneys  are  well  spent  and  that  we  get 
the  most  for  every  dollar— let  us  spend 
our  defense  money  on  defense  and  not 
on  wasteful  and  extravagant  programs 
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that  have  nothing  to  do  with  actual 
defense  preparedness. 

There  is  also  a  commitment  both  in 
Washington  and  throughout  the 
Nation  to  get  our  fiscal  house  in  order. 
We  have  awakened  to  the  fact  tliat  if 
we  want  our  children  and  our  grand- 
children to  enjoy  the  standard  of 
living  to  wlilch  we  have  risen,  we  must 
get  control  of  our  rampant  inflation, 
our  rampant  interest  rates,  and  our 
rampant  deficits  and  get  oiu-  economy 
under  (»ntrol. 

This  will  not  be  easy.  It  will  demand 
sacrifices,  but  we  liave  made  sacrifices 
before.  The  people  of  this  great 
Nation  seem  to  overcome  times  of  ad- 
versity by  giving  their  best.  We  con- 
sistently rise  to  whatever  is  demanded 
of  us.  The  spirit  that  enabled  our  fore- 
fathers to  leave  their  secure,  comforta- 
ble homes  and  to  come  West  to  tame 
the  unlcnown  is  far  from  dead.  There 
may  be  no  new  geographic  frontiers  to 
conquer.  But  there  are  plenty  of  chal- 
lenges ahead. 

The  challenge  of  how  best  to  con- 
serve and  develop  oiu-  national  re- 
sources. 

The  challenge  of  how  best  to  de- 
fense this  grand  Nation  against  those 
who  would  attempt  to  bring  it  down. 

The  challenge  of  how  best  to  bal- 
ance progress  and  development  with 
the  preservation  of  our  environment. 

But  there  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  we  can  accomplish  all  of  these 
goals.  We  owe  no  less  to  those  of  the 
past  who  have  placed  their  trust  in  us 
and  to  those  of  the  future  who  will 
depend  on  our  success.* 


RECENT  POSITIVE  ECONOMIC 
SIGNS 


HON.  JIM  JEFFRIES 

OP  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  time  to  discuss 
some  of  the  positive  economic  signs 
that  have  appeared  recently.  Con- 
sumer prices  fell  during  March  for  the 
first  time  in  17  years.  During  the  first 
quarter  in  1982.  the  cost  of  living 
index  rose  by  only  1  percent,  com- 
pared to  the  10-percent  rate  for  the 
first  quarter  in  1981.  Ecomomists  are 
now  predicting  an  annual  inflation 
rate  of  only  4  to  6  percent,  compared 
to  the  double-digit  rates  of  1979  and 
1980.  These  encouraging  figures 
should  not  be  ignored,  but  instead  ac- 
knowledged as  positive  signs  that 
President  Reagan's  eonomlc  recovery 
plan,  given  time  and  support,  will 
worlt. 

One  of  the  greatest  evils  of  high  in- 
flation has  been  the  tremendous  loss 
of  buying  power  that  Americans  liave 
experienced  over  the  years.  Despite  an 
increase    of    60    percent    in   nominal 
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hourly  earnings  since  1975.  the  Ameri- 
can worker  had  suffered  a  loss  in  pur- 
chasing power. 

The  reductions  in  bujrlng  power 
caused  by  high  inflation  have  had  seri- 
ous repercussions.  By  removing  so 
much  of  their  buying  power,  the  high 
inflation  rate  has  caused  low-income 
Americans  to  be  increasingly  depend- 
ent on  Government  assistance.  The 
real  danger  has  come  from  the  method 
by  which  the  extended  social  pro- 
grams to  assist  these  people  have  been 
financed.  As  their  incomes  rose  to 
keep  up  with  inflation,  wage  earners 
were  pushed  into  higher  tax  brackets, 
thereby  enabling  the  Government  to 
finance  more  social  programs.  Unfor- 
tunately, those  who  supported  this 
method  of  financing  did  not  consider 
its  future  impact  on  poor.  low.  and 
middle  income  Americans. 

The  higher  tax  brackets  acted  to  de- 
crease these  people's  buying  power 
even  further.  The  irony  of  this  whole 
situation  is  that  the  social  programs 
which  were  supposedly  helping  them 
out  were,  in  fact,  worldng  against 
them.  Indeed,  the  truly  needy  wiU 
benefit  more  from  the  drop  in  infla- 
tion than  they  ever  will  from  social 
programs. 

The  economic  mess  in  which  we  find 
ourselves  is  clearly  the  product  of 
these  past  mistakes.  President  Reagan 
has  proposed  a  plsji  to  clean  up  this 
mess  by  controlling  the  runaway  defi- 
cit. He  has  proposed  to  curtail  Federal 
spending  and  balance  the  budget  by 
cutting  back  on  some  of  the  social  pro- 
grams that  were  improperly  financed 
from  the  start.  With  the  lower  infla- 
tion rate,  the  need  for  these  programs 
will  be  reduced.  Now  that  we  have 
come  to  grips  with  inflation,  the 
buying  power  of  low-income  Ameri- 
cans will  he  restored  to  where  they  can 
begin  to  make  it  on  their  own  again. 

Besides  increasing  people's  depend- 
ency on  the  Government  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  deficit,  high  inflation  has 
resulted  in  skyrocketing  interest  rates. 
With  inflation  down,  the  interest  rates 
will  fall.  In  fact,  the  prime  rate  has  al- 
ready come  down  by  5  percent  since 
President  Reagan  took  office,  and  will 
naturally  continue  to  fall  if  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  stops  intervening  in  the 
money  markets.  May  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  5  out  of  the  7  current 
members  of  the  Fed  were  appointed  by 
President  Carter  and  have  continued 
to  impose  a  policy  of  high  interest 
rates.  Su(^  policies  are  crippling  the 
Reagan  administration's  plans  to  get 
the  economy  rolling  again. 

Instead  of  falling  prey  to  past  mis- 
takes. I  urge  my  colleagues  this  week 
to  follow  the  budgetary  guidelines  set 
forth  by  President  Reagan.  President 
Reagan's  plan  to  balance  the  budget 
and  control  the  deficit  by  curtailing 
Federal  spending  will  allow  people  to 
live  their  lives  independent  of  Govern- 
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ment  assistance.  In  a  society  that 
cherishes  freedom  and  independence 
■s  much  as  we  do,  that  is  the  way  it 
should  be.« 


UP  THE  NUCLEAR  LEARNINO 
CURVE-III 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OPILUHOU 

nr  THC  HOUSE  or  rkfrksentatites 

Thursday,  May  27. 1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
submit  for  the  Rscoro  the  third  and 
concluding  editorial  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  series  on  the  nuclear  learning 
curve.  I  commend  this  series,  and  be- 
lieve it  is  of  great  value,  not  only  to 
the  American  people  but  to  the  Mem- 
bers: 

[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  20, 1982] 
Dp  the  NucLSAa  Ijuurnfc  Curve— III 

For  learning  the  visceral  essence  of  the 
nuclear  dilemma  there  Is  no  better  class- 
room than  the  Oval  Office  of  the  White 
House.  Its  occupant  lives  day  and  night  In 
proximity  to  a  silent  military  officer  carry- 
ing the  "footbaU,"  a  briefcase  containing 
the  President's  coded  instructions  for 
launching  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Every 
president  since  World  War  II  has  dealt  with 
the  Krim  reality  that  he  might  someday  be 
called  upon  to  make  a  decision  on  use  of 
those  weapons,  and  the  loiowledse  has  pro- 
foundly affected  their  thinking. 

President  Reagan,  too,  has  traveled  a  long 
dlstanee  up  the  learning  curve  during  his 
time  in  the  White  House.  From  an  early  po- 
sition of  pugnacious  confrontation,  he  has 
come  to  recognize  not  only  that  negotiation 
Is  vitally  important  but  that  the  next  round 
of  arms  talks  must  attack  head-on  the  dan- 
gerously destabilizing  changes  that  are 
taking  place  In  the  arms  race. 

In  a  speech  at  Eureka  CoUege  earlier  this 
month.  Mr.  Reagan  gave  the  broad  outline 
of  a  negotiating  position  that  is  now  being 
formulated  by  the  National  Security  Coun- 
cil His  position  will  be  elaborated  In  more 
detaO  before  he  goes  to  Europe  in  June,  but 
its  framework  has  been  made  public  by 
senior  administration  officials. 

Unlike  the  proposal  by  Rep.  Albert  Gore 
(D..  Tenn.).  outlined  in  this  space  yesterday, 
the  President  Is  not  putting  forth  a  blue- 
print for  a  fliuJ  treaty.  His  ideas,  quite 
properly,  are  the  opening  offer  In  a  long  ne- 
gotiating process  that  will  lead  to  further 
offers  and  counteroffers,  and  they  should  be 
considered  on  that  basis. 

So  far,  the  President  is  moving  on  the 
right  track  He  hopes  to  deal  first  with  the 
most  destabilizing  elements  of  the  arms 
race,  leaving  for  later  the  less  duigerous 
ones.  For  that  reason,  he  has  proposed  a 
two-part  plan  for  cutting  back  on  the 
number  of  multiple-warhead  land-based 
mlasUes  in  the  inventories  cf  both  super- 
powers. It  is  those  multiple,  or  MIRVed, 
missiles  that  represent  the  greatest  danger 
because  they  can  be  used  in  a  disabling  first 
strike  against  an  opponent. 

As  the  first  stage  of  the  cutbacks,  he  pro- 
poses cutting  down  the  total  numbers  of 
warheads  from  their  present  7,500  on  each 
side  to  an  equal  level  of  about  5,000  each.  Ai 
the  second  stage,  he  calls  for  reduction  in 
the  maxlmtim  "throw  weight"  allov/ed  for 
any  one  missile.  Both  these  measures  would 
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reduo  the  certainty  that  one  side  could  dis- 
able t  le  other  with  a  first  strike,  because 
such  I  strike  would  require  a  large  number 
of  hl|  bly -accurate  (or  extremely  powerful 
and  t  lerefore  heavy)  warheads  delivered 
from  1  ORVed  "bus"  launchers. 

Crtt  dsm  of  the  President's  ideas  have 
centei  Ed  on  the  fact  that  at  first  the  Soviets 
would  be  required  to  dismantle  more  than 
the  I^ted  States,  primarily  because  they 
have  k  larger  proportion  of  their  strategic 
arsenil  in  grotmd-bcksed  missiles.  Rather 
than  ( lismantllng.  the  United  States  would 
agree  not  to  deploy  a  new  generation  of 
hlghls  accurate  multiple  warhead  missiles— 
the  M  C  system  now  being  developed.  Critics 
compl  Lin  that  the  Soviets  are  not  likely  to 
dismantle  a  system  already  deployed  in  ex- 
changf  for  nothing  more  than  a  U.S.  prom- 
ise not  to  deploy  one  that  is  still  under  de- 
velopment. 

Thai  is  a  valid  criticism,  but  because  of 
the  e^ential  differences  in  the  makeup  of 
the  two  strategic  systems,  some  such  assy- 
metri(&l  agreement  must  be  a  part  of  a 
workai  tie  arms  reduction  agreement.  As  ear- 
lier ai  ms  control  treaties  have  shown,  a 
mlrronimage  agreement  is  not  possible.  The 
Sovletl— whose  interest  in  arms  control  is 
no  less  compelling  than  our  own— must  also 
recogigze  that  fact.  According  to  adminis- 
tration officials,  there  Is  some  early  indica- 
tion tbat  they  do  indeed  recognize  it  and 
that  the  Reagan  proposals  will  not  be  re- 
jected out  of  hand  as  was  President  Carter's 
precipitous  and  Ill-advised  call  for  "deep 
cuts"  t  tiat  stalled  SALT  II. 

In  I  ay  event,  the  President  wisely  de- 
clared that  this  proposal  is  only  that— an 
openii  E  offer  that  calls  for  a  Soviet  coun- 
teroff<r  and  continued  bargaining  toward 
the  go  U  of  real  arms  reduction  and  nuclear 
stabUli  y.  Nothing,  he  said,  is  non-negotia- 
ble, wnether  it  Involve  land-based  missiles 
where  the  Soviets  have  an  advantage  or  sub- 
marine and  cruise  missiles  where  the  U.S. 
has  an  advantage. 

The  harshest  critics  of  the  administration 
charge  that  the  President  doesn't  really 
Intend  to  negotiate  in  good  faith— that  his 
proposals  are  designed  only  to  defuse  anti- 
nucleal'  sentiment  here  and  In  Europe. 

But  Ithat  is  a  harsh  view,  too  harsh  to 
apply  to  the  man  who  has  his  finger  on  the 
figurative  button  and  bears  ultimate  respon- 
sibility for  the  use  of  these  terrible  weap- 
ons. He  has  learned  much  in  that  lonely  po- 
sition,,  and  having  learned,  he  is  seeking  a 
way  oiit  of  the  dilemma  with  bold  and 
promlang  proposals  for  real  arms  reduc- 
tions. Be  deserves  the  support  of  the  coun- 
d  of  the  world— as  he  carries  Us 
Europe  this  summer.* 
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MORTGAGE  BURNING 
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PARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  May  23  the 
parishioners  of  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion Church,  in  the  southwest  side  of 
Chicako  celebrated  the  final  payment 
of  th^  church  debt  with  a  mortgage 
bumi|ig  ceremony. 

Tha  observance  began  with  aConcel- 
ebratid  Mass  of  Thanksgiving  led  by 
the  pastor,  Msgr.  D.  A.  Mozeris  and 
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Rev.  Fn^cis  Kelpsas.  formerly  associ- 
ate pastor  and  now  chaplain  of  Holy 
Cross  HobpitaL  After  the  mass  a  sym- 
bolic mortgage  ceremony,  was  held  in 
the  pari^  hall,  followed  by  a  buffet 
supper. 

The  paHshioners  of  the  church  have 
worked  l)ng  and  hard  to  retire  their 
parish  d«bt.  A  fimd  raising  campaign 
for  the  new  church  began  on  February 
4,  1962  ^th  Stan  Kloba  as  general 
chairman  and  Elva  Peikewicz  as  secre- 
tary. The  church  was  opened  to  its  pa- 
rishionerg  on  Christmas  of  1964  and 
dedicated  by  the  late  John  Cardinal 
Cody  on  October  2. 1966. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  day  and  age  of 
high  unejnplojrment  and  a  weak  econ- 
omy, it  is  heartwarming  to  see  a  deter- 
mined group  of  people  work  together 
to  pay  ^f  the  mortgage  on  their 
chiux:h.  "The  good  people  of  Immacu- 
late Conception  Chimsh,  under  the 
able  direction  of  their  pastor,  Monsi- 
gnor  Moieris  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  their  ine  work  and  dedication.* 


W(  >RLD  TRADE  WEEK 


HON. 


Of  TBI 


THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 


OP  DKIAWARK 
HOUSE  OF  REPRISKNTATIVES 


7  iunday.  May  27, 1982 
•  Mr.  EV  ANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  pleased  to  Join  my  friend  and 
colleague^  Mr.  Bonker.  in  a  salute  to 
World  Trade  Week.  I  strongly  support 
efforts  \4  open  and  expand  interna- 
tional markets  for  U.S.  products,  and  I 
believe  that  calling  attention  to  the 
importance  of  world  trade  to  the 
United  S^tes  is  most  worthwhile. 

Every  11  billion  in  exports  supports 
31,000  Axkerlcan  jobs.  It  is  crucial  that 
we  recogaize  the  role  to  be  played  by 
international  trade  in  aiding  our  ef- 
forts to  'achieve  a  prompt  and  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  in  this 
Nation.  "The  $154  billion  in  trade  that 
we  had  in  1981  can  be  greatly  expand- 
ed through  means  which  are  now 
available.1  but  which  require  action  by 
this  CooKTess.  The  leverage  to  be 
achieved  through  use  of  financing  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank  and  the  cre- 
ation of,  export  trading  companies 
alone  would  account  for  a  significant 
increase  in  the  amount  of  trade  to  be 
engaged  tn  by  the  United  States.  To 
ignore  th^  tools  for  economic  expan- 
sion is  to  prolong  the  current  recession 
and  to  ingure  a  further  decline  in  the 
United  States'  share  of  the  world 
market. 

Exports  are  vitally  important  to  our 
American  economy.  One  of  every  eight 
manufacturing  Jobs,  and  1  of  every  3 
agricultural  Jobs  are  related  to  ex- 
ports. It  is  pennywise  and  dollar  fool- 
ish not  to  fund  adequately  trade-relat- 
ed progr4ms.  This  contributes  to  the 
declining  U.S.  share  of  the  world 
market  while  our  trading  partners,  es- 
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pecially  Japan  and  Western  Europe, 
prosper  in  the  intensely  competitive 
international  marketplace.  We  cannot 
expect  this  situation  to  improve  unless 
we  give  American  companies  the  tools 
they  need  to  operate  on  a  competitive 
basis  with  foreign  corporations. 

I  commend  my  colleague  for  helping 
to  focus  the  attention  of  this  body  on 
World  Trade  Week,  and  I  urge  the 
fullest  cooperation  of  all  Members  as 
we  begin  to  act  on  measures  to 
strengthen  our  position  in  the  world 
markets.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  MISS 
CHRISTINE  MARIE  UBER 


HON.  LYLE  WnjJAMS 

OP  OHIO 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, each  yesi  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  of  the  United  States  and  its 
Ladies  Auxiliary  conduct  a  "Voice  of 
Democracy  Contest"  in  which  more 
than  250,000  secondary  school  stu- 
dents compete  for  five  national  schol- 
arships. This  year's  contest  theme  was 
"Building  America  Together". 

I  am  very  proud  of  Miss  Christine 
Marie  Uber,  who  was  a  State  winner 
for  Ohio  in  this  year's  contest.  Miss 
Uber.  the  daughter  of  Thomas  E.  and 
Nancy  A.  Uber,  plans  to  pursue  a 
career  In  journalism  and  broadcasting. 
On  behalf  of  the  residents  of  the  19th 
Congressional  District  of  Ohio,  I 
extend  best  wishes  and  good  luck  to 
Miss  Uber. 

Following   is   Miss   Uber's   winning 
speech: 
Spccch    OP     Christiir    M.     Uber,     Ohio 

WiifiTER.  1981-82  VFW  Voice  of  Democra- 

CT  Scholarship  Program 

Building  America  together  is  parallel  to 
building  a  house.  When  a  house  is  begun,  a 
foundation  is  laid.  This  foundation  is  the 
basis  upon  which  the  house  is  supported.  It 
has  to  be  solid  as  well  as  strong. 

Likewise,  the  foundation  of  America  has 
to  be  strong,  and  the  people  who  laid  this 
fotmdatlon  knew  it.  These  people  were  the 
writers  of  the  United  States  Constitution. 
Upon  our  Constitution  rests  all  of  our 
American  beliefs. 

Tou  may  be  thinking  that  if  our  ancestors 
already  laid  our  foundation  then  we  can  sit 
back  and  relax  because  the  Job  of  building 
America  Is  done.  Wrong! ! 

A  house  is  not  finished  when  the  founda- 
tion is  laid— that  is  only  the  beginning.  Our 
Constltution's  construction  was  only  the 
first  step  of  our  task. 

The  real  work  comes  next.  A  house  needs 
walls,  windows,  plumbing  and  many  other 
things!  Nobody  can  build  a  house  all  alone; 
but.  when  specialized  people  are  brought  in 
to  work,  the  house  gets  completed  in  the 
best  possible  way.  Many  people  using  the 
full  extent  of  knowledge  in  their  specialized 
area  will  make  any  project  a  success.  That 
statement  especially  applies  to  America.  It 
aeeds  all  of  os  working  together  to  make  it 
the  best,  and  everyone  has  some  ability  that 
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could  be  contributed  to  America's  founda- 
tion. 

Again  I  know  what  you  are  thinking.  You 
are  probably  thinking  that  when  the  house 
is  finished  being  built  America  is  too.  Now 
you  can  set  back  and  relax.  Well,  wrong 
again!! 

A  house  never  stays  perfect.  It  needs  to  be 
kept  up.  Things  will  need  remodeled  and 
fixed  according  to  the  new  knowledge  we  ac- 
quire every  day. 

It's  the  same  way  with  America.  I  love  my 
country,  but  often  I  can't  help  noticing 
items  that  need  improvement.  Everyone  no- 
tices things  that  could  be  remodeled. 

America  has  remodeled  things.  Just  look 
at  the  amendments  and  the  laws  which  have 
been  changed.  They  are  the  results  of  a 
nation  that  is  growing  and  learning.  Gen- 
erations have  built  America  up  to  this  point, 
and  now  it's  our  turn  to  take  over  and  build 
it  for  the  next  generation  and  the  next. 

Building  America  together  today  takes  all 
of  us  working  to  make  changes  that  produce 
a  foundation  even  stronger.  No  matter  what 
txjsition  you  hold  in  society  or  what  career, 
everyone  has  the  same  amount  of  influence 
on  our  country.  All  men  are  created  equal. 

One  way  for  the  average  American  to 
build  our  country  is  to  use  the  voting  privi- 
leges bestowed  on  him.  A  vote  is  a  powerful 
thing.  It  elects  leaders  and  decides  laws.  A 
vote  can  move  mountains. 

People  should  become  more  involved  in 
the  community.  They  should  learn  about 
their  government.  People  should  study  the 
laws  in  Congress  and  voice  their  opinions  on 
them.  When  I  speak  of  people,  I  mean  us— 
each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Another  way  to  build  America  is  to  instiU 
values  into  the  children.  Teach  them  the 
importance  of  morals.  Give  them  examples, 
and  remember,  they  are  the  future.  If  you 
can't  build  America  for  your  own  reasons, 
do  it  for  your  children.  Make  this  country 
the  best  place  to  reside.  The  home  is  the 
place  to  start.  If  every  home  had  a  loving  at- 
mosphere, it  would  make  this  country  the 
greatest. 

The  last  thing  to  remember,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important,  is  to  take  pride  in  your 
country.  Learn  the  words  to  the  National 
Anthem  iuid  salute  the  flag.  Don't  knock 
our  nation  because  of  its  problems  as  you 
would  knock  a  house.  It  is  what  we  made  it. 
A  house  is  a  home  if  we  form  it  to  be  one. 
America,  the  greatest  country  in  the  world, 
can  be  our  home,  our  pride  and  Joy,  and  our 
privilege  If  we  want  it  to  be  and  if  we  work 
for  it  to  be  that  way.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOE  MULLANEY 


HON.  CLAUDINE  SCHNEIDER 

OF  RHODE  ISLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  career  of  one  of  the 
most  innovative  and  successful  coach- 
es in  the  history  of  basketball.  I  speak 
of  Mr.  Joe  Mullaney,  head  coach  at 
Providence  College  in  Providence,  R.I. 
Throughout  his  basketball  career 
dating  back  to  1947  when  he  captained 
Holy  Cross  to  the  NCAA  basketball 
championship  to  his  return  as  the 
head  coach  of  Providence  College  in 
1981,  Joe  Mullaney  has  maintained  his 
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status  as  one  of  the  great  men  of  the 
game. 

Beginning  his  coaching  career  at 
Norwich  Academy  in  Connecticut  in 
1954,  Joe  became  head  coach  at  Provi- 
dence College  the  following  year. 
During  his  first  tenvu-e  at  Providence 
lasting  14  seasons,  Joe  compiled  an  as- 
tonishing record  at  this  small  Domini- 
can Catholic  college.  By  1969.  Joe's 
teams  had  amassed  a  winning  percent- 
age of  0.742  ranking  him  third  behind 
the  legendary  Adolph  Rupp  of  Ken- 
tucky and  John  Wooden  of  UCLA.  His 
nine  straight  "20  wins"  seasons  still 
rank  him  fourth  in  that  category 
among  all-time  coaches. 

But  Mr.  Speaker.  Joe  Mullaney's 
career  has  meant  more  to  the  people 
of  my  district  than  Just  a  string  of  vic- 
tories. His  enthusiasm,  dedication,  and 
love  of  basketball  has  infused  my  con- 
stituents with  an  appreciation  of  the 
game  that  never  existed,  for  most, 
prior  to  his  arrival  at  Providence.  An 
entire  generation  of  children  grew  up 
watching  the  Providence  College 
Friars  as  the  State  of  Rhode  Island 
poured  out  its  heart  to  a  bunch  of  kids 
and  their  coach  at  Smith  Hall. 

After  leaving  Providence  College  in 
1969  for  a  highly  successful  career 
coaching  professional  basketball.  Joe 
returned  to  the  college  game  in  1978. 
Spuming  the  big  money  of  the  profes- 
sional ranks.  Joe  simply  wanted  to 
teach  the  game  again  and  the  college 
environment  was  a  more  ideal  setting 
to  achieve  this  ambition. 

In  an  age  when  too  many  of  those 
involved  in  college  and  professional 
sports  are  taking  more  from  the  game 
than  they  give,  Joe  remains  a  throw- 
back to  an  era  of  purism  in  the  sports, 
when  the  egos  of  players,  coaches,  and 
owners  are  secondary  to  the  game 
itself. 

On  June  3.  1982,  Joe's  family  and 
many  friends  will  gather  together  to 
pay  tribute  to  this  marvelous  man  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Cystic  Fibrosis  Fund 
of  Rhode  Island.  I  would  like  to  Join 
my  fellow  Rhode  Islanders  in  saluting 
this  giant  of  the  game  of  basketball 
and  in  recognition  of  his  accomplish- 
ments I  offer  this  tribute.* 


CONGRESSMAN  MOORE  PRE- 
SERVES U.S.S.  'KIDD"  FOR 
BATON  ROUGE 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OP  GO  AM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEHTATTVES 

TTiursday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  weekend  I  had  the  privilege  of 
traveling  to  the  beautiful  city  of 
Baton  Rouge.  La.  with  Congressman 
Hehson  Moore  and  two  other  of  our 
colleagues  to  take  part  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  official  memorial  for 
the  U.&S.  Kidd. 
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The  World  War  II  destroyer,  which 
Is  named  after  Rear  Adm.  Issaac  C. 
Kldd.  who  was  killed  at  Pearl  Harbor, 
was  launched  in  1943  and  has  served  in 
numerous  Pacific  battles,  including 
the  invasion  of  Guam.  I  was  deeply 
honored  to  be  invited  by  Congressman 
Moosx,  who  represents  the  Baton 
Rouge  congressional  district,,  to  attend 
this  historic  ceremony  and  express  my 
own  deep  appreciation  to  the  crew  of 
the  U.S.S.  Kidd  for  helping  to  Uberate 
my  island  from  enemy  occupation  in 
the  war. 

Traveling  along  with  the  delegation 
were  Congresswoman  Linoy  Bogcs  of 
Louisiana  and  Representative  Bob  Liv- 
iitcsTON,  also  of  that  State,  plus  Cap- 
tain Peter  Cressy  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

The  ceremony  was  a  moving  experi- 
ence for  all  who  took  place  in  that 
event.  Thi  U.S.S.  Kidd  will  serve  as 
the  State's  first  war  memorial  to  its 
Navy  and  Marine  veterans  and  will 
also  serve  as  a  major  new  tourist  at- 
traction in  the  Baton  Rouge  area. 
During  the  ceremonies.  Congressman 
Moore,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the 
project,  and  has  been  actively  respon- 
sible for  bringing  the  U.S.S.  Kidd  to 
his  district. 

Congressman  Moorx  deserves  a 
great  deal  of  credit  for  helping  his 
constituents  establish  this  meaningful 
memorial  to  those  who  have  served 
this  Nation  with  pride  and  dignity  in 
times  of  peace  and  war.  I  applaud  his 
devotion  to  his  constituents  and  his 
hard  work  and  dedication  which  were 
needed  to  bring  this  project  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion.  I  also  am  proud  to 
have  shared  this  moment  with  our  col- 
leagues and  thank  Congressman 
Moore,  his  able  staff,  the  officials  of 
the  city  of  Baton  Rouge,  and  the  U.S. 
Navy  for  making  our  visit  a  memora- 
ble occasion  to  honor  our  brave  mili- 
tary men  and  women. 

This  instaUation  of  the  U.S.S.  Kidd 
provides  the  Baton  Rouge  commimity 
the  opportunity  to  see  at  firsthand  the 
kind  of  fighting  ship  which  this 
Nation  used  to  defeat  oppression  in 
World  War  II. 

We  on  Guam,  of  course,  have  vivid 
memories  of  that  fighting.  Several 
years  ago.  Congress,  at  my  request,  es- 
tablished on  Guam  a  national  war  me- 
morial in  the  Pacific  Historic  National 
Park.  This  park  is  presently  in  the 
process  of  being  developed  and  a  part 
of  the  originating  legislation  is  author- 
ization to  permit  the  Navy  to  place  a 
vessel  similar  to  the  n.S.S.  Kidd 
within  the  park  to  enhance  the  facility 
and  its  attraction  to  tourists.  I  believe 
that  this  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  and  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
those  who  died  in  the  war.  Thank 
you.« 
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CONGRESS  MUST  REPEAL  ITS 
OWN  TAX  WINDFALL 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IMlTHE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mij  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  th^ 
best  I  inalyses  I  have  seen  on  the  new 
tax  Ireak  for  Members  of  Congress 
comei  in  an  editorial  published  May  6 
in  the  Waupaca,  Wis.  County  Post. 

The  editorial  calls  on  Congress  to 
repeal  "its  own  tax  windfall."  I  call 
this  editorial  to  the  attention  of  my 
collesigues. 

CoifGRESs  Must  Repeal  Its  Own  Tax 

I  WiNDPALL 

Natvrally,  coneressmen  who  are  up  for 
electiAi  this  year  are  nervous  about  the  spe- 
cial tax  break  that  can  mean  saving  thou- 
sands of  dollars  in  their  income  tax  bills. 

Most  of  those  running  for  office  have  told 
their  constituents  that  they  won't  accept 
the  windfall,  that  they  will  pay  their  taxes 
along  Mth  the  rest  of  the  nation. 

The]  special  tax  break,  approved  earlier 
this  year  by  Congress,  could  be  used  on  1981 
incomf  tax  returns.  It  allows  members  of 
Congress  to  claim  a  $75-a-day  exemption  for 
each  c^y  Congress  is  in  session  262  days  last 
year,  fh&t  amounted  to  $19,650  in  exemp- 
tions ^r  members  of  Congress. 

Sen..  Russell  B.  Long,  D-LA,  has  intro- 
duced la  bill  to  repeal  the  special  tax  break 
and  allow  congressmen  to  take  the  same 
business  travel  deductions  other  taxpayers 
use.    J 

Lonf's  bill  won't  be  popular  with  Con- 
gress, but  voters  should  insist  it  be  ap- 
proved. The  special  tax  privilege  must  be  re- 
pealed! now.  If  Congress  is  allowed  to  wait 
until  dext  year,  the  tax  break  will  be  set  in 
concre  te.m 
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ISSUE  IS  GOVERNMENT 
SPENDING 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 


•  Mr  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
woulc  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  editorial  from  the  May  24,  1982, 
edition  of  U.  S.  News  &  World  Report. 

Written  by  Marvin  Stone,  it  quotes 
from  I  a  recent  speech  by  President 
Reagan  to  make  one  central  point: 
nearly  all  of  our  economic  problems 
are  (^used  by  Government  gobbling 
up  ani  ever-increasing  share  of  the  Na- 
tion's wealth,  as  Congress  refuses  to 
live  up  to  its  institutional  obligation  to 
determine  how  benefits  are  allocated 
and  now  fast  they  can  reasonably  es- 
calate 

Thd  need  to  discipline  Federal 
spen<Sng  cannot  be  stressed  too  heavi- 
ly. Deficits  are  not  the  disease  we  face; 
they  |u"e  one  of  the  symptoms— Eilong 
with  high  unemployment  and  high  in- 
terest rates— of  our  losing  control  of 
the  spending  side  of  the  budget.  Rais- 
ing taxes  or  blaming  the  Federal  Re- 
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serve  Bo  ird  is  no  substitute  for  this 
body  honestly  facing  the  explosion  of 
transfer   pajrments   and   what   that's 
doing  to  IS. 
The  ed  torial  follows: 

(An  editc  rial  from  the  U.S.  News  St  World 
Report,  May  24.  1982] 

Rba«  an:  Stttbborn  or  Steaopast? 

(By  Marvin  Stone) 

The  President  is  under  heavy  fire  these 
days,  not  only  from  Democrats  but  also 
from  som(!  members  of  his  own  party  who 
feel  he  Is  being  bullheaded  about  his 
budget. 

Mr.  Reai  ran  is  holding  out  for  less  govern- 
ment. He  remains  convinced  that  this  long- 
ing is  shaifed  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  elected  him  by  a  landslide  19 
months  a8  a. 

The  Pmident.  it  seems,  has  a  longer 
memory  tkan  most  politicians.  This  was  evi- 
dent the  cither  day  in  a  speech  in  Washing- 
ton when. he  reminded  fellow  Republicans 
why,  whilt  foes  call  him  stubborn,  he  re- 
mains determined  to  rein  in  the  growth  of 
federal  spending  and  the  mammoth  bu- 
reaucracy lit  has  spawned.  Prom  his  speech: 

"Let's  g^  to  the  American  people.  Let's 
remind  thtm  of  the  economic  mess  we  faced 
when  we  took  office  [in  January,  1981]: 

"Inflation  in  double  digits  ...  for  two 
years  in  a  fow,  back  to  back: 

"F^rst  time  In  peacetime,  interest  rates 
that  had  hjit,  yes.  21.5  percent; 

"Productivity  and  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  down  for  the 
third  year  In  a  row. .  .  . 

"Let's  retnind  them  that  In  1976  the  infla- 
tion rate  Stood  at  4.8  [percent].  By  1980,  it 
was  2Vt  tintes  as  high— 12.4. 

"Let's  ronlnd  them  that  In  December  of 
1976  the  prime  rate  .  .  .  averaged  6.4  per- 
cent. By  December,  1980  ...  it  reached  21.5 
percent,  a  200  percent  increase. 

"Let's  remind  them  that  when  we  took 
office,  unemployment  had  been  climbing 
and  buslnass  failures  increasing. 

"When  the  recession  hit  us,  it  was  our 
legacy  froyi  the  years  of  boom  and  bust,  of 
erratic  spending  and  monetary  policy. .  .  . 

"Let's  pdint  out  that  for  all  of  this,  there's 
been  one  j  overriding  cause— we've  said  it 
before  anq  let's  say  it  again— government  is 
too  big  an^  it  spends  too  much  money. 

"In  the  I  last  10  years,  federal  spending 
tripled.      i 

"In  the  last  five  years,  federal  taxes  dou- 
bled, largely  because  of  the  growth  of  social 
programs.  In  1950,  social  programs  cost  the 
taxpayers  12  billion  dollars:  in  1980.  nearly 
300  billion  dollars— an  increase  of  an  incred- 
ible 2,300  percent.  In  that  same  period, 
prices  ros^  by  278  percent.  So  real  social 
spending  was  actually  SVi  times  higher  than 
in  1950.     J 

"By  1980,  1  out  of  every  3  American  fami- 
lies was  receiving  federal  assistance  of  one 
sort  or  anbther— 1  out  of  every  3  families. 
The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Humin  Services— 250  billion  dollars, 
roughly— tpe  third-largest  budget  In  the 
world,  exceeded  only  by  the  total  budgets  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

"Take  Jifet  one  social  program  as  an  illus- 
tration: Sixteen  years  ago,  we  were  spending 
65  million  dollars  on  food  stamps— 65  mil- 
lion dollais:  in  1981,  we  spent  11.3  billion 
dollars.  That's  an  increase  of  over  16,000 
percent.  .  1  . 

"Now,  injclude  in  this  picture  the  Interest 
payments  pn  our  tremendous  federal  debt 
that  .  .  .  reached  more  than  a  trillion  dol- 
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lars  last  year.  The  yearly  interest  payments 
are  100  billion  dollars,  and  that's  as  much  as 
the  entire  federal  budget  was  Just  20  years 
ago.  .  .  . 

"In  fact,  if  you  take  the  cost  of  automatic 
spending  increases  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams, add  them  to  the  interest  payments 
and  the  federal  debt  and  the  other  uncon- 
trollables,  and  it  means  that  70  percent  of 
the  entire  federal  budget  is  made  up  of 
items  over  which  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  supposed  to  have  no  con- 
trol. I  wonder  how  some  of  you  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  feel  if  you  were  told  to 
rescue  a  sinking  business,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  you  could  work  with  30  per- 
cent of  that  business's  budget  and  the  other 
70  percent  was  off  limits. 

"So  I  think  you  can  begin  to  understand 
the  difficulty  of  halting  the  kind  of  momen- 
tum built  up  by  the  federal  spending  Jugger- 
naut over  the  past  few  decades." 

Pacts  and  figures  such  as  those  make  it 
easier  to  understand  why  Mr.  Reagan  is 
standing  firm.* 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
EUROPEAN  TRIP 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICBIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  President  Reagan  prepares  for  the 
economic  and  NATO  siunmits  in 
Europe,  I  am  sure  that  the  historic  im- 
portance of  these  meetings  has  not 
been  lost  upon  the  President  nor  his 
aides.  Once  again,  crucial  issues  affect- 
ing our  economic  and  political  stabili- 
ty, as  well  as  our  military  security  will 
be  the  center  of  attention.  The  F*resl- 
dent  will  not  no  doubt  hear  European 
complaints  of  high  U.S.  interest  rates 
and  growing  unemployment  through- 
out Europe.  The  impact  on  trade  of  a 
strong  U.S.  dollar  will  also  be  the  sub- 
ject of  concern  by  our  partners.  For 
our  part,  we  will  probably  raise  such 
issues  as  continued  protectionism  in 
both  Japan  and  Europe,  and  the  dis- 
ruptive trade  effects  of  European  agri- 
cultural subsidies.  In  the  military 
field,  the  issue  of  burden  sharing  will 
be  uppermost  in  our  minds,  as  will  the 
need  for  achieving  both  force  modern- 
ization and  arms  control. 

While  none  of  these  issues  are  new, 
they  have  taken  on  increased  impor- 
tance as  Western  economies  have  stag- 
nated, unemployment  has  grown,  in- 
flation has  continued,  and  the  Soviet 
global  threat  has  developed  to  even 
more  serious  proportions. 

With  these  significant  problems 
facing  the  Western  partners.  President 
Reagan  will  be  faced  with  one  of  the 
biggest  challenges  to  his  administra- 
tion when  he  sits  down  to  discuss 
these  matters  with  his  counterparts. 
But  the  challenges  also  represent  a 
great  op];}ortunity  to  resolve  outstand- 
ing issues,  formulate  a  plan  of  action 
to  guide  future  programs,  and  solidify 
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Western  determination  to  address  con- 
tentious issues  in  a  cooperative  spirit. 

During  bilateral  meetings  with  other 
heads  of  state.  President  Reagan  and 
his  policies  will  be  tested.  Similarly, 
President  Reagan  will  seek  explana- 
tions from  other  leaders  concerning 
their  policies.  Vital  issues  such  as  sea- 
lane  security,  the  Cyprus  dispute,  an 
open  trading  system,  commitments  to 
adequate  defense  spending,  and  other 
matters  will  all  be  raised.  On  this 
latter  point,  several  Congressmen  and 
Senators,  myself  included,  have  intro- 
duced resolutions  calling  upon  NATO 
to  improve  its  management  of  finan- 
cial and  productive  resources.  I  hope 
that  our  NATO  partners  will  work 
with  us  in  reducing  future  defense 
costs  and  in  equally  sharing  the  bur- 
dens of  deterrence. 

I  wish  President  Reagan  and  his 
team  well  in  these  coming  discussions. 
He  will  have  to  draw  on  all  of  his 
statesmanlike  qualities  in  order  to 
overcome  divergent  international  in- 
terests. I  believe,  however,  that  the 
President  is  equal  to  the  task  ahead  of 
him.  Best  wishes  and  smooth  sailing.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  ART 
COMPETITION  WINNERS 


HON.  LYLE  WILLIAMS 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  first  nationwide  Congressional 
Art  Competition— An  Artistic  Discov- 
ery—received the  participation  of  207 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, representing  all  50  States  and 
the  territories.  Soon,  the  results  of  the 
local  contests  will  provide  us  with  a 
display  gracing  the  walls  of  the 
Caimon  tunnel  which  leads  to  the 
Capitol  Building.  I  am  proud  to  add  to 
the  national  display  artwork  from  an 
outstanding  high  school  artist  from 
the  19th  Congressional  District  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  John  Battaglia. 

John,  the  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John 
D.  Battaglia,  resides  at  1458  Marlane 
Extension  in  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and 
attends  Liberty  High  School.  His  entry 
in  the  local  competition,  titled  "No- 
body's Fault  But  Mine,"  was  the  grand 
prize  winner.  John's  art  instructor, 
Ms.  Gene  DlThomas,  the  students  at 
Liberty  High  School,  and  the  residents 
of  the  19th  District  Join  with  me  in 
congratulating  John,  and  wishing  him 
much  continued  success  in  the  field  of 
art. 

Other  winners  of  the  local  competi- 
tion are  as  follows:  Second  place,  Scott 
Esposito  of  Liberty  High  School;  third 
place,  Doug  Adkins  of  Warren  West- 
em  Reserve  High  School;  and  honora- 
ble mention,  Rannveig  Olafsdottlr  of 
Springfield  Local  High  School  and 
Craig  Pepey  of  McDonald  High 
School. 
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I  offer  my  congratulations  to  all  of 
the  winners,  and  I  thank  the  students 
and  art  teachers  for  their  participa- 
tion and  cooperation.* 


A  SOLUTION  TO  THE  NUCLEAR 
THREAT 


HON.  FRANK  HORTON 

OP  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  outlines  a  new  and  innova- 
tive approach  to  future  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union  aimed  at  put- 
ting an  end  to  the  nuclear  arms  race.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  share  my 
commitment  to  this  goal  and  my  inter- 
est in  assuring  that  the  most  expedi- 
ent and  realistic  approach  is  used  in 
such  negotiations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  first  atomic 
bomb  was  detonated  over  Hiroshima 
in  1945,  and  throughout  our  subse- 
quent race  with  the  Soviet  Union  for 
nuclear  supremacy,  much  time  and 
effort  have  been  devoted  to  finding  a 
means  to  eliminate  this  awesome 
threat  to  the  existence  of  mankind.  Al- 
though the  SALT  I  and  SALT  II  trea- 
ties, the  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty,  and 
several  other  agreements  dealing  with 
nuclear  weapons  have  done  much  to 
promote  cooperation  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union, 
there  has  been  little,  real  progress 
made  toward  halting  the  escalating 
arms  race. 

Somewhat  restless  over  the  pros- 
pects for  meaningful  negotiations  in 
the  future,  millions  of  Americans  and 
Western  Europeans  have  embraced 
the  concept  of  simply  freezing  the  nu- 
clear arsenals  both  sides  possess  at 
current,  and  then  reduced  levels.  Such 
a  proposal,  already  embodied  in  a  host 
of  resolutions  introduced  in  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  has  received  wide- 
spread support  from  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  fully  endorse  the  concept  of  a  nu- 
clear freeze  and  commend  my  col- 
leagues on  their  thoughtful  contribu- 
tion to  this  effort.  I  am  concerned, 
however,  that  although  these  resolu- 
tions express  our  basic  desire  to  halt 
the  arms  race,  they  fall  short  of  estab- 
lishing a  framework  for  negotiations 
to  achieve  this  worthy  goal. 

In  the  past,  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  dealt  primarily  with  the 
complicated  systems  used  to  deliver 
the  warhead  to  the  target,  aircraft, 
intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  sub- 
marine launched  ballistic  missiles,  and 
so  forth.  Such  negotiations  have 
proven  incredibly  complex  and,  with 
the  advent  and  proliferation  of  new 
and  different  systems,  the  number  of 
variables  Involved  in  future  neigotia- 
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tions  may  create  obstacles  that  could 
place  final  agreements  out  of  reach. 
However,  the  common  denominator  In 
all  weapons  systems  is  the  warhead 
they  carry.  Although  they  vary  great- 
ly in  size,  all  warheads  are  basically 
alike,  and  upon  detonation,  have  simi- 
lar results.  It  is  this  common  denomi- 
nator that  negotiations  should  focus 
ui>on,  riot  the  delivery  systems.  Such  a 
basis  for  negotiation  is,  to  my  way  of 
thinldng.  the  mc»t  logical  vehicle  we 
can  use  to  achieve  the  freeze  on  war- 
heads we  have  called  for. 

Baaed  upon  this  principle,  I  have  in- 
troduced a  concurrent  resolution  that 
goes  one  step  further  than  previous 
freeze  resolutions  by  actually  setting  a 
frameworlc  for  negotiations  focused 
Q}ecifically  on  warheads.  My  resolu- 
tion caJls  for  comprehensive,  strategic 
and  theater-based,  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  ultimately  those  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  that  possess 
an  indeijendent  nuclear  capability.  My 
resolution  calls  for  a  reduction  in  the 
number  of  warheads  maintained  in  the 
arsenals  of  both  sides  to  an  equal  and 
verifiable  level.  The  discussion  would 
not  address  delivery  systems,  leaving 
each  side  to  deploy  their  remaining 
forces  as  they  see  fit.  I  also  feel  that  in 
order  to  reach  a  meaningful  agree- 
ment, those  nations  of  Western 
Europe  that  maintain  independent  nu- 
clear forces  should  be  included  in  the 
negotiations,  especially  since  they 
have  as  much  to  lose  in  a  nuclear  con- 
frontation as  we  do.  Finally,  my  reso- 
lution calls  for  a  moratorium  on  the 
testing  production,  and  deployment  of 
new  warheads  until  the  negotiations 
can  be  completed.  It  would  be  my  hope 
that  the  various  parties  could  be 
brought  to  the  bargaining  table  at  the 
earliest  possible  moment. 

My  intent  in  introducing  this  resolu- 
tion is  to  outline  a  simple,  common- 
sense  approach  to  negotiations  aimed 
at  achieving  a  freeze  on  nuclear  arse- 
nals. By  clrcimiventlng  the  possibly 
endless  disagreements  over  delivery 
systems  by  focusing  on  warheads,  we- 
can  talte  the  first,  significant  steps 
toward  eliminating  the  threat  of  nu- 
clear holocaust.  We  must  accept  our 
responsibility  to  history  and  to  future 
generations  by  talcing  these  steps.  The 
upcoming  meeting  between  President 
Reagan  and  President  Brezhnev  may 
provide  the  appropriate  fonmi  for 
these  steps  to  the  taken.* 


DO  UNTO  OTHERS  IN  EXPORT 
POLICY 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

orcAuroiunA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESENTATTVES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.    BROWN    of    Califomia.    Mr. 
Speaker,    it   disturbs   me   greatly    to 
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learn  that  the  administration  is  appar- 
ently] about  to  propose  that  we  weaken 
furtlier  the  already  minimal  safe- 
guards our  government  has  adopted  to 
protect  Foreign  buyers  from  hazard- 
ous exports  from  the  United  States. 
The  Issues  here  are  basic  and  simple. 
Should  we  adopt  as  a  policy  the  viilgar 
carlciture  of  a  capitalist's  internation- 
al la^  of  the  jungle— let  the  buyer 
beware?  Will  the  workings  of  the  mar- 
ketplace ferret  out  hazardous  products 
and  Reward  safety?  Does  the  United 
States  have  either  a  moral  or  ethical 
obligktion  to  share  with  other  coun- 
tries the  Imowledge  about  hazardous 
products  this  Nation  has  develo(>ed 
through  either  bad  experience  or  regu- 
latory caution? 

Thf  administration,  according  to  a 
story;  in  this  morning's  Washington 
Post  [has  apparently  been  persuaded 
that  {hazardous  export  notification  is 
not  in  this  country's  best  Interests 
either  commercially  or  as  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy.  The  administration  is 
also  extremely  sensitive  to  the  argu- 
mentr  that  export  notification  implies 
an  inlfringement  of  foreign  sovereign- 
ty. Unfortunately,  the  administration 
has  failed  to  grasp  a  fundamental  flaw 
in  this  line  of  reasoning.  Providing  sci- 
entific information  to  foreign  coun- 
tries ^bout  potential  health  and  safety 
hazards  associated  with  U.S.  exports 
extends  to  other  countries  the  ability 
to  make  their  own  reasoned  judgments 
aboui  what  products  to  import.  Block- 
ing or  restricting  the  exchange  of  this 
information  imposes  a  Faustian  dilem- 
ma on  many  foreign  countries  lacking 
soph^ticated  toxicological  expertise. 

Hazardous  export  notification  re- 
quirements do  not  restrict  freedom  of 
choice  nor  threaten  sovereignty,  they 
mandate  the  exchange  of  scientific  in- 
formation upon  which  both  rational 
choide  and  true  sovereignty  ultimately 
depemds. 

Thf  administration  argues  that  our 
notiflcation  efforts  are  fruitless  be- 
cause we  stand  alone  in  the  world  com- 
munity in  insisting  that  U.S.  corpora- 
tions export  information  when  they 
export  hazardous  products.  I  believe 
this  Nation's  export  notification  re- 
quiretnents  are  all  the  more  crucial 
and  v&luable  precisely  because  they 
are  Unique.  I  am  hopeful  that  the 
President  will  recognize  that  this  is 
one  area  of  policy  where  America  can 
and  Ehould  remain  steadfast  in  our 
convfstion  to  stick  with  what  is  right 
rather  than  expedient. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagiles  the  article  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  as  well  as  an  editori- 
al addressing  this  issue  which  ap- 
pear(  d  last  siunmer  in  The  Journal  of 
Com]  nerce. 

[Froi  1  the  Washington  Post,  May  27.  1982] 

1  Ew  Ruixs  OM  Exports  Supported 

(By  Caroline  E.  Mayer) 

Tw<  Reagan  Cabinet  members  have  ap- 
prove 1  plans  to  make  it  much  easier  for  U.S. 
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to  export  hazardous  goods  that 
banned  or  restricted  in  this  coun- 


companles 
have  been 
try.  ' 

In  a  pro^>osed  policy  statement  now  under 
review  by  a  cabinet-level  committee.  Secre- 
tary of  State  Alexander  M.  Halg  Jr.  and 
Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige 
urged  the  administration  to  eliminate 
almost  all  rules  that  now  require  manufac- 
turers to  notify  foreign  governments  before 
they  ship  ibroad  any  goods  deemed  too  dan- 
gerous for  widespread  use  in  the  United 
States. 

Additionally,  the  two  cabinet  officials  for 
the  first  tkne  called  for  a  repeal  of  the  long- 
time ban  6n  export  of  drugs  and  other  bio- 
logical medical  products  that  are  not  ap- 
proved for  use  within  this  country. 

An  exan^ple,  one  expert  said,  would  be  a 
contraceptive  that  government  officials  re- 
fused to  approve  for  U.S.  use  after  the  drug 
was  found  to  cause  cancer  in  dogs.  If  the 
ban  were  repealed,  the  contraceptive  could 
be  exported  to  countries  that  permit  its 
sale. 

The  new  export  policy— parts  of  which  re- 
quire legislative  action— could  also  make  it 
easier  for  U.S.  companies  to  export  banned 
pesticides,  such  as  DDT,  lindane  and  endrin, 
and  tightly  regulated  chemicals  such  as 
chlorofluoa-ocarbons  and  asbestos. 

Under  current  rules,  these  products  can 
only  be  eicported  after  U.S.  officials  have 
notified  or  obtained  consent  from  the  im- 
t>orting  CO  intry. 

Haig  and  Baldrige  argue  that  these  re- 
strictions are  uimecessarily  cumbersome 
and  costiy  and  hurt  U.S.  firms  in  interna- 
tional trade. 

Howeve^.  Jacob  Scherr,  an  attorney  with 
the  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  Inc., 
argued  thft  the  change  in  policy  "will  open 
the  floodgates  for  dumping  overseas." 

"The  Ufiited  States  is  the  only  country 
currently  providing  notification  of  hazard- 
ous substances  exports,"  Haig  and  Baldrige 
wrote  U.S,  Trade  Representative  William  E. 
Brock,  wt|o  heads  the  trade  policy  commit- 


tee that 
statemen' 
The  co: 
of  cabinei 
recomme: 


reviewing  the  proposed  policy 


ittee  is  composed  of  a  number 
members  who  will  make  a  final 
atlon  to  the  president.  However, 
administrition  officials  note  that  because 
two  of  tbd  top  cabinet  members  on  the  com- 
mittee h^ve  drawn  up  the  policy,  the 
ctiances  a^e  very  small  that  there  will  be 
any  change  before  it  is  sent  to  Reagan  for 
his  approval. 

The  pr()posed  policy  paper  argues  ttiat 
concern  i^ut  hazardous  exports  "fail  to 
take  into  I  account  that  substances  may  be 
'hazardous  under  U.S.  regulations  while 
considered  safe'  abroad,  and  that  the  risks 
and  benefits  of  using  particular  hazardous 
sul>stancea  may  vary  from  country  to  coun- 
try."        I 

For  example,  the  paper  says,  the  benefits 
of  malaria  control  may  outweigh  the  risks 
of  using  k  pesticide  banned  In  the  United 
SUtes.      < 

Additionally,  the  paper  argues,  'countries 
might  interpret  the  U.S.  assuming  responsi- 
bility for  deciding  what  is  good  for  them  as 
an  infringement  on  their  sovereignty." 

Additionally,  they  argue  that  the  govern- 
ment shoald  move  away  from  almost  all  of 
its  current  requirements  of  notifying  for- 
eign govenunents  of  nearly  every  shipment 
of  tiazarcbus  goods  they  are  about  to  re- 
ceive.       1 

Instead,:  they  propose  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  $tate  notify  foreign  embassies  in 
the  United  States  of  all  U.S.  regulatory  ac- 
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tloDS  that  ban  or  severely  restrict  the  use  of 
a  product— even  though  that  notification 
may  come  years  before  any  hazardous  goods 
are  shipped  abroad. 

[Prom  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  July  7, 

1981] 

Hazardous,  Wnx  Travel 

Six  thousand  Iraqla  died  after  eating 
bread  made  from  wheat  treated  with  methyl 
mercury,  a  pesticide  banned  in  the  United 
SUtes.  In  Egypt,  1.200  water  buffaloes  died, 
and  the  farmers  reported  physical  and 
mental  impairments  after  contact  with  the 
chemical,  leptophos.  Methyl  mercury  and 
leptophos  are  two  of  many  substances 
banned  in  the  United  States  but  freely  ex- 
ported to  other  countries.  The  World 
Health  Organization  estimates  that  50,000 
poisonings  and  5,000  deaths  result  annuaUy 
from  hazardous  exports. 

Convinced  by  international  and  U.S.  con- 
sumer advocates  and  environmentalists. 
President  Jimmy  Carter  issued  an  executive 
order  giving  the  Commerce  and  State  de- 
partments the  authority  to  regulate  or  pro- 
hibit the  export  of  hazardous  materials. 
The  order  covered  products  dangerous  to 
transport  as  well  as  pesticides  and  pharma- 
ceuticals. Both  pesticides  and  pharmaceuti- 
cals have  been  subject  to  the  most  interna- 
tional controversy  given  their  potentially 
toxic  effects. 

But  the  Reagan  administration  scrapped 
the  order,  including  the  standardized 
system  of  notification.  Under  that  system, 
the  State  Department  was  responsible  for 
notifying  foreign  customs  officials  smd  pro- 
viding them  with  information  not  publicly 
available  or  not  required  under  current 
export  labeling  laws. 

In  an  attempt  to  counter  the  Reagan 
move.  Rep.  Michael  D.  Barnes,  D-Md.,  has 
now  introduced  a  bill  in  the  Senate  which 
would  prohibit  the  export  of  hazardous  sub- 
stances as  a  rule.  It  would  aUow  products 
banned  in  the  United  States  to  be  exported 
under  special  circumstances  only. 

Even  though  tne  bill  doesn't  stand  much 
of  a  chance,  it  isn't  reason  enough  for  the 
Reagan  administration  to  sweep  the  issue 
under  the  rug.  Proponents  of  U.S.  export 
controls  on  hazardous  goods  ask  whether 
the  U.S.  government  should  allow  products 
deemed  unsafe  for  its  own  citizens  to  be 
dumped  on  foreigners  in  the  name  of  free 
trade. 

The  chemical  and  pharmaceutical  indus- 
tries argue  that  the  real  question  is  to  con- 
sider which  government  should  be  responsi- 
ble for  regulation,  the  exporting  or  the  im- 
porting government.  Certainly  the  Europe- 
an, Japanese  and  Canadian  governments  are 
all  capable  of  deciding  whether  a  U.S.  prod- 
uct is  safe  for  their  citizens. 

But  what  about  Egypt.  India  or  Mali?  U.N. 
agencies  and  U.S.  consumer  and  environ- 
mental pressure  groups  argue  that  the  legal 
systems  of  these  governments  aren't  up  to 
par.  Legislation  to  cope  with  new  potential- 
ly toxic  substances  simply  hasn't  been  en- 
acted in  many  developing  countries. 

But  even  if  the  country  has  a  sophisticat- 
ed legal  system,  proponents  for  export  regu- 
lation claim,  the  ministries  of  health  and 
customs  officials  don't  always  have  the  nec- 
essary information  to  enforce  the  law.  In 
addition,  U.S.  pharmaceuticals  and  pesti- 
cides are  often  shipped  directly  to  foreign 
D.S.  subsidiaries  making  it  difficult  for  the 
foreign  government  to  keep  track  of  what's 
coming  In. 

On  the  other  tiand,  American  pharmaceu- 
tical and  chemical  companies  argue  that  Eu- 
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ropean  and  Japanese  companies  arent  regu- 
lated by  any  export  legislation  and  can  sell 
what  they  please.  Any  UJS.  regulation  of 
American  companies  would  decrease  their 
competitiveness  and  adversely  affect  U.S. 
exports. 

The  companies  also  maintain  tliat  it  isn't 
up  to  the  U.8.  government  to  decide  what's 
good  or  bad  for  other  people.  Any  U.S. 
export  regulation;  as  far  as  they  are  con- 
cerned, smjusks  of  paternalism.  It  remains 
the  ultimate  responsibility  of  the  importing 
government  to  decide  whether  it  wants  the 
goods  or  not. 

The  question  boils  down  to  how  much  in- 
formation the  company  should  have  to  pro- 
vide under  U.S.  law  about  a  specific  product 
being  exported.  In  the  absence  of  any  clear 
directive  from  the  Reagan  administration, 
the  main  problem  for  the  exporting  compa- 
ny is  to  figure  out  what  the  pertinent  infor- 
mation under  U.S.  law  is. 

The  main  problem  for  the  Importing  for- 
eign government  is  to  find  the  information 
at  all.  Regulatory  sUtutes  applicable  to  ex- 
ports include  the  Federal  Pood.  Drug  and 
Cosmetic  Act:  the  Public  Health  Services 
Act;  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide  and 
Rodenticide  Act;  the  Toxic  Substances  Con- 
trol Act  and  that's  not  all. 

Last  year,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  strengthened  existing  labeling  re- 
quirements for  exported  pesticides.  The 
U.S.  and  EC  governments  introduced  export 
labeling  laws  in  1978  to  try  to  standardize 
certain  requirements.  In  the  absence  of  any 
official  government  policy,  the  Chemical 
Manufacturers  Association  has  suggested  its 
own  revisions  of  the  Toxic  Sutistances  Con- 
trol Act  which  would  consolidate  the  notifi- 
cation process  and  limit  warning  statements 
to  publicly  available  information. 

The  Carter  system  of  standardized  notifi- 
cation centralized  In  the  State  Department 
may  not  be  the  answer  to  the  problem.  But 
the  administration  should  give  some  consid- 
eration to  a  possible  solution  that  would 
centralize  information  and  define  "hazard- 
ous." More  clarity  would  be  useful  to  both 
the  business  community  and  foreign  govern- 
ments.* 


TOO  FEW  JOBS 


HON.  TOM  HARKIN 

or  IOWA 

IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  believe,  based  on  what  Presi- 
dent Reagan  keeps  saying,  that  all  of 
those  who  are  unemployed  are  some- 
how responsible  for  their  own  predica- 
ment. If  only  they  were  willing  to 
really  work  hard,  if  only  they  were 
willing  to  look  for  a  job,  they  would 
have  a  good  job.  Instead,  the  President 
seems  to  believe,  the  unemployed 
somehow  enjoy  their  position  liecause 
they  get  Govenunent  welfare.  That 
view  is  terribly  wrong.  I  have  spoken 
with  the  unemployed  workers  in  my 
State.  They  tell  me  of  the  terrible 
frustration,  the  feelings  of  uselessness, 
the  loss  of  the  minimum  income  neces- 
sary to  maintain  their  homes  and  pro- 
vide for  their  families.  They  have  told 
me  of  their  willingness  to  do  almost 
anything  for  a  job. 
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Unemployment  means  the  breaking 
up  of  families,  the  strains  of  l>elng  un- 
employed and  the  loss  of  income 
places  great  strains  on  marriages.  Ten 
years  from  now,  when  this  recession  is 
long  past,  there  will  be  thousands  of 
broken  marriages  that  wiU  remain 
broken.  Recession  is  not  Just  numbers 
on  a  chart,  it  is  broken  lives,  pain  and 
suffering. 

Katharine  Abraham,  who  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  industrial  relations 
at  MIT,  and,  I  am  proud  to  say.  a 
former  member  of  my  staff,  has  done 
a  study  of  the  abUity  of  the  unem- 
ployed to  get  Jobs.  The  study  showed 
that,  with  our  present  rate  of  tmem- 
ployment,  only  1  unemployed  person 
in  10  now  seeking  work  could  get  a  job. 
And,  to  reach  even  that  number,  you 
would  have  to  fill  all  of  the  jobs  now 
available. 

I  must  say,  as  she  does,  that  it  is 
truly  imfortunate  that  President 
Reagan  IooIes  at  this  problem  with 
such  a  simple  misconception.  We  have 
all  seen  his  heartless  waving  of  the 
newspaper  ads,  in  effect  saying,  "The 
fault  lies  with  the  lazy  unemployed." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  article  that  Katharine 
Abraham  wrote  in  the  Washington 
Post  regarding  her  study.  I  hope  the 
President  and  his  advisers  read  it. 
Too  Few  Jobs 
(By  Katharine  G.  Abraham) 

Are  there  jobs  out  there  for  the  unem- 
ployed? If  every  available  vacant  Job,  no 
matter  how  unattractive,  were  taken  by  an 
unemployed  person,  what  would  happen  to 
our  nation's  unemployment  rate? 

President  Reagan  and  his  advisers  seem  to 
believe  that  a  very  large  fraction  of  the  un- 
employed could  find  work  if  only  they  were 
more  willing  and  able.  The  president  has 
commented  on  more  than  one  occasion  that 
the  newspapers  he  reads  contain  many 
pages  of  help-wanted  advertising.  The  mes- 
sage seems  to  be  that  something  other  tlian 
a  shortage  of  employment  opportunities  is 
the  real  culprit  in  our  current  unemploy- 
ment situation.  Does  this  belief  square  with 
the  facts? 

The  first  type  of  information  needed  to 
answer  this  question  is  data  on  unemploy- 
ment. The  unemployment  rate  is  defined  by 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  as  the  per- 
centage of  those  in  the  labor  force  who  are 
without  a  Job  but  are  available  and  looking 
for  work.  Since  May  1980.  the  (seasonally 
adjusted)  unemployment  rate  has  not  fallen 
below  7.2  percent:  it  climbed  to  9.0  percent 
in  March,  a  high  reached  only  once  before 
since  World  War  II.  The  BLS  estimates  that 
there  were  9.9  million  people  looking  for 
jobs  in  March;  this  figure  represents  a  new 
postwar  peak. 

To  resolve  the  question  of  how  the 
number  of  avaUable  Jobs  compares  with  the 
number  of  persons  seeking  work,  we  also 
need  information  on  job  vacancies.  No  cur- 
rent national  statistics  are  available.  But  I 
have  recently  completed  an  intensive  study 
of  what  Job  vacancy  statistics  there  are.  A 
substantial  part  of  my  research  was  directed 
toward  adjusting  the  raw  data  to  produce 
more  accurate  figures.  For  example,  I  cor- 
rected for  the  fact  that  hard-to-fiU  positions 
for  which  employers  had  given  up  active  re- 
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cruiting  were  probably  not  reported  on  the 
survey  forms.  What  do  the  available  Job  va- 
cancy numbers,  generously  Inflated  to  com- 
pensate for  any  possible  downward  bias. 
Imply  about  our  nation's  unemployment  sit- 
uation? 

During  the  last  half  of  the  19608.  when 
the  unemployment  rate  hovered  within  the 
3.6  percent  to  4.0  percent  range,  the  number 
of  Jol}  openings  probably  came  close  to 
equaling  the  niunber  of  unemployed  per- 
sons. Labor  markets  have  been  less  tight 
during  the  1970s  than  during  the  latter  part 
of  the  1960s.  Between  1970  and  1980.  a 
period  that  Included  three  recessions  and 
produced  an  average  unemployment  rate 
above  6.0  percent,  there  were  probably  an 
average  of  four  or  five  unemployed  persons 
per  vacant  Job. 

Today,  with  the  unemployment  rate  at  9.0 
percent,  the  nimiber  of  unemployed  persons 
almost  certainly  far  exceeds  the  number  of 
open  slots.  A  reasonable  estimate,  based  on 
the  historical  relationship  between  the  un- 
employment rate  and  the  Job  vacancy  rate. 
Is  that  there  are  currently  no  more  than  1 
million  Jobs  vacant  in  all  sectors  of  our 
economy;  that  Is.  the  number  of  unem- 
ployed persons  most  likely  exceeds  the 
number  of  vacant- jobs  by  a  factor  of  10  or 
more.  Even  If  every  available  vacant  Job 
could  be  filled  instantaneously  by  an  unem- 
ployed person,  we  would  have  achieved  only 
a  relatively  small  reduction  in  our  unem- 
ployment count. 

The  implication  of  these  numbers  for  pol- 
icymakers seems  clear.  The  current  situa- 
tion cannot  be  blamed  on  the  unemployed 
lacking  Interest  In  work.  Gutting  our  social 
insurance  programs  will  not  lead  to  signifi- 
cant reductions  in  the  unemployment  rate. 
Nor  is  the  central  problem  that  the  unem- 
ployed lack  the  skills  required  to  fill  avail- 
able Jobs,  though  this  may  explain  the  par- 
ticular difficulties  faced  by  certain  groups. 
Training  programs  for  the  hard-core  unem- 
ployed may  be  a  good  idea  for  other  reasons, 
but  we  cannot  hope  for  them  to  have  any 
substantial  effect  on  the  aggregate  unem- 
ployment rate. 

Tlie  real  problem  we  face  today  is  that 
there  simply  are  not  enough  Jobs  to  go 
around.  Any  policy  package  designed  to 
lower  the  unemployment  rate  must  recog- 
nize this  important  fact.* 


HELP  AUTO  INDUSTRY 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OPHKW  JKRSET 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  1981  sales  of  automobiles 
by  domestic  producers  dropped  to  6.2 
million  units— the  lowest  In  20  years. 
By  March  1982,  the  number  of  auto 
workers  indefinitely  laid  off  reached 
250,000.  E^rery  individual  laid  off  by  an 
auto  maker  results  in  an  estimated  2.2 
persons  laid  off  by  suppliers  of  the 
auto  industry.  At  the  same  time,  do- 
mestic auto  producers  are  turning 
toward  foreign  sources  of  parts  for  do- 
mestically made  automobiles.  These 
foreign  purchases  have  also  reduced 
auto  worker  employment. 

Imports  continue  to  capture  a  high 
percentage  of  the  domestic  market. 
Even  with  Japan's  voluntary  restraint 
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on  ftutomobile  exports,  imports  repre- 
sented 27  percent  of  total  sales  in  the 
United  States  in  1981— this  figure  has 
increased  from  18  percent  in  1978.  In- 
cre^d  imports  are  contributing  to 
the  U.S.  auto  industry's  continued  re- 
ductions in  workers,  which  may  result 
in  a  permanent  shrinkage  of  about 
200,000  workers  over  the  next  decade. 

Tbe  United  States  has,  throughout 
the  years,  maintained  a  free  trade 
policy,  which  I  support  in  theory. 
However,  any  successful  free  trade 
policy  must  work  both  ways.  We  have 
beet  allowing  open  access  to  our  mar- 
kets while  tolerating  barriers  to  the 
sale!  of  American  goods  in  Japan.  The 
Japanese  prohibited  all  auto  imports 
unto  the  early  seventies.  Currently, 
barkers  there  double  the  price  of  UJS. 
cars  sold  and  keep  imports  to  1  per- 
cent of  the  Japanese  market. 

Germany,  France,  Great  Britain, 
and  Italy  all  took  action  to  prevent 
Japanese  interef  erence  in  their  domes- 
tic tnarkets  well  before  the  United 
Stales  began  looking  at  volunttu'y 
export  quotas.  Italy  has  never  allowed 
moi|e  than  2,200  autos  a  year  from 
Jap^;  France  has  restricted  the  Japa- 
nes«  share  to  3  percent  since  1978; 
bot^  Germany  and  Great  Britain  have 
froaen  the  Japanese  share  at  just 
aboVe  10  percent. 

The  United  Auto  Workers  point  to  a 
trade  deficit  of  $16  billion  with  the 
Jap^ese  of  which  $13  billion  is  the 
resiilt  of  Japanese  auto  sales  in  the 
United  States. 

In  response  to  these  and  other  fac- 
tors legislation  has  been  introduced 
whuh  I  have  cosponsored,  that  would 
reqmire  that  automobiles  sold  in  the 
U.S]  market  contain  a  certain  percent- 
age of  American  parts  and  labor.  The 
Intckit  of  this  law  is  to  induce  foreign 
autimakers  to  build  manufacturing 
plants  in  the  United  States  and  to  pre- 
vent domestic  producers  from  buying 
equipment  overseas.  H.R.  5133  re- 
quiies  that  beginning  in  model  year 
1981,  all  automakers  selling  vehicles  in 
the  United  States  would  have  to  meet 
a  minimun  ratio  for  American  value- 
addfed  according  to  a  scale  that  would 
depfend  on  the  total  number  of  vehi- 
cleq  sold.  The  penalty  for  violating 
thefe  requirements  would  be  a  25-per- 
cen^  reduction  in  the  number  of  vehi- 
cles or  parts  that  an  offending  auto- 
maker could  sell  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  domestic  content  re- 
quitemcnts  included  in  this  legislation 
woud  likely  reduce  the  current  auto- 
wodcer  unemployment  by  about  one- 
hall.  This  would  be  accomplished 
thrpugh  increasing  demand  for  U.S. 
automobile  and  supplier  industries  for 
their  products  and  by  reducing  foreign 
competition. 

cilrrent  efforts  to  reduce  unemploy- 
mebt  in  the  auto  industry  through  a 
fre^  market  approach  do  not  seem  to 
be  [solving  the  problem.  Decreased 
autp  sales  are  affecting  not  only  the 
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auto  industry,  but  are  hurting  the  sup- 
pliers also.  We  now  have  the  opportu- 
influence  Investment  decisions 
of  fore^  automakers  and  persuade 
them  t^  make  a  contribution  to  na- 
tions in  which  they  have  substantial 
sales  by  generating  employment. 

Imprdving  domestic  sales  will  also 
increase  our  domestic  tax  revenues, 
reduce  I  unemployment  expenditures, 
and  improve  our  balance  of  trade.  Do- 
mestic content  requirements  would 
not  cose  the  Federal  Treasury  much  to 
implement.  Countries  such  as  Austra- 
lia, Spain,  Mexico,  and  Brazil  have  en- 
acted similar  measures  to  support 
their  automakers. 

I  feel  that  it  is  appropriate  for  Con- 
gress to!  take  action  that  will  be  benefi- 
cial to  this  vital  industry  and  the 
Nation.;!  believe  that  H.R.  5133  would 
improve  the  outlook  for  employment 
in  the  auto  industry.  This  industry 
supplies  jobs  for  one  out  of  every  six 
Americans,  and  cannot  be  left  to  fend 
off  the  intrusions  that  foreign  manu- 
facturers have  made  without  the  as- 
sistance of  the  provisions  in  this  im- 
portant legislation.* 


OLYMPIC  COIN  BILL  DELAY:  PRI- 
VATB  MARKETERS'  WAITING 
GAMt:? 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 


IN  Tint 


OP  ILLINOIS 
I  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


TTiunday,  May  27.  1982 

Mr.  AINUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  House  of  Representatives 
has  enthusiastically  endorsed  a  bill 
that  provides  for  the  minting  of  offi- 
cial U.£.  coins  to  commemorate  the 
1984  amuner  Olympics  and  raise 
money  |for  our  amateur  athletes,  this 
bill  ha^  not  yet  gone  to  the  President 
for  signature.  The  final  enactment  of 
this  vlud  piece  of  legislation  is  being 
delayed  not  because  the  bill  is  a  bad 
idea;  a^d  not  because  of  other  more 
pressing  legislative  business.  The 
Olympic  coin  bill  is  delayed  because  a 
group  «f  private  marketers  were  not 
given  the  exclusive  rights  to  market 
these  commemorative  coins. 

As  ydu  know,  the  issue  of  striking 
OlympK  commemorative  coins  has 
been  the  source  of  a  great  deal  of  con- 
troversy over  the  past  year.  While 
most  of  the  Members  of  Congress 
agreed  with  the  concept,  there  was 
conside  rable  debate  concerning  the  ap- 
proach] My  proposal  calls  for  the 
minting  of  two  silver  dollars  and  one 
$10  con  to  be  sold  directly  to  the 
public  by  the  mint.  This  plan  will 
bring  tl  le  Olympic  athletes  $31  million 
within  i  months  of  the  final  passage 
of  the  >111.  and  could  raise  as  much  as 
$600  m  lllon  at  no  expense  to  the  U.S. 
Govert  ment. 

On  'liursday.  May  20.  1982,  the 
House    of    Representatives    approved 
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my  proposal  by  a  lopsided  302  to  84 
vote.  This  action  marked  an  over- 
whelming rejection  of  the  rival  plan 
which  called  for  the  minting  of  17 
coins  to  be  sold  to  the  public  through 
private  marketers.  The  reason  for  the 
House  mandate  is  clear:  The  private 
marketing  proposal  would  have  al- 
lowed the  marketers  to  make  a  profit 
of  $300  million  or  more  at  the  expense 
of  our  amateur  athletes. 

Under  my  proposal,  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  these  coins  will 
go  to  our  amateur  athletes,  not  to  the 
marketers.  The  Olympic  committees 
will  begin  receiving  money  as  soon  as 
the  House-passed  version  of  the  Olym- 
pic coin  bill  is  approved  by  the  full 
Congress  and  sent  to  the  President  for 
signature.  Unfortunately,  the  oppor- 
tunism of  the  private  marketers  may 
be  standing  between  our  athletes  and 
the  funds  that  they  so  desperately 
need. 

It  does  not  take  a  great  deal  of  polit- 
ical genius  to  understand  why  the  pri- 
vate marketers  would  encourage  delay. 
In  fact,  it  is  the  oldest  trick  in  the 
book.  They  hope  to  spend  each  pass- 
ing day  between  the  House  vote  and 
final  enactment  chipping  away  at  the 
strength  of  their  opposition.  And  the 
motive  is  clear:  If  they  wait  long 
enough,  perhaps  they  can  convince 
the  Congress  that  they  deserve  to 
market  our  Olympic  commemorative 
coins.  Of  course,  they  imdoubtedly  ne- 
glect to  mention  the  real  reason  for 
their  unwavering  interest  in  our  ath- 
letes. It  is  not  that  they  think  that 
their  marketing  efforts  will  help  our 
athletes.  Rather,  the  prospect  of 
making  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars 
has  a  hypnotizing  influence. 

Since  no  one  but  the  private  market- 
ers stands  to  gain  from  this  selfish 
waiting  game,  let  us  enact  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  Olympic  coin  bUl 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  longer  the 
delay,  the  longer  the  Olympic  athletes 
suffer.  The  time  has  come  for  final  ap- 
proval of  the  Olympic  coin  bill  that 
will  allow  our  amateur  athletes  to  earn 
the  money  that  they  need  to  prepare 
for  the  1984  sununer  Olympics.  The 
House-passed  version  of  S.  1230  in- 
sures that  all  of  the  proceeds  from  the 
sale  of  the  Olympic  commemorative 
coins  goes  to  our  athletes.  Let  us  keep 
it  that  way. 


HAITI:  THE  CASE  OF  26 
POLITICAL  PRISONERS 


HON.  SHIRLEY  CHISHOLM 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mrs.  CHISHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  years,  there  has  been  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  about  human  rights 
conditions  in  Haiti.  WhUe  there  is  dis- 
agreement about  the  presence  of  i>ollt- 
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leal  prisoners  or  whether  the  Haitian 
boat  people  are  actual  victims  of  polit- 
ical persecution,  most  human  rights 
groups  agree  that  there  has  been  a 
breakdown  in  the  rule  of  law  in  Haiti. 
In  political  cases  particularly,  the  Hai- 
tian criminal  justice  system  offers  vir- 
tually no  protection  to  the  individual 
who  falls  out  of  favor  with  members  of 
the  government.  The  much  heralded 
trial  of  26  people  in  August  of  1981 
was  in  part  a  response  to  these  criti- 
cisms, from  human  rights  organiza- 
tions and  others,  that  no  political  pris- 
oners are  ever  brought  to  trial.  It  was, 
in  fact,  the  first  poUtical  trial  in  Haiti, 
since  the  Duvalier  family  came  to 
power  in  1957. 

In  its  annual  "Country  Report  on 
Human  Rights  Practices"  for  1981  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  concludes 
only  that  the  trial  was  open  and  "in 
accordance  with  Haitian  law."  No  evi- 
dence is  offered  to  support  this  conclu- 
sion. The  Haitian  League  for  Human 
Rights  accurately  summarized  the 
trial  as  "a  judicial  scandal  of  unbeliev- 
able proportions",  I  believe  that  the 
trial  illustrates,  as  much  as  any  inci- 
dent in  recent  years,  the  extent  to 
which  the  rule  of  law  has  broken  down 
in  Haiti.  I  have  included  portions  of  a 
larger  report  prepared  by  the  Lawyers' 
Committee  for  International  Human 
Rights  on  the  trial  for  my  colleagues' 
review.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  care- 
fully read  these  excerpts;  they  provide 
a  new  insight  into  the  human  rights 
conditions  in  Haiti. 

Report  on  the  August  1981  Trial  and  No- 
vember 1981  Appeal  of  26  Political  De- 
fendants IN  Haiti 

(By  Michael  S.  Hooper) 

BACKGROUND  TO  THE  TRIAL 

Beginning  on  November  28.  1980.  approxi- 
mately one  hundred  and  twenty-five  per- 
sons, including  virtually  all  Haitian  human 
rights  activists,  most  independent  Journal- 
ists, and  many  defense  lawyers,  were  de- 
tained and  imprisoned  by  the  Haitian  mili- 
tary police  without  explanation.  None  of 
those  who  were  arrested  were  formally 
charged  at  any  time  with  any  crime  or  al- 
lowed access  to  lawyers  or  visitors.  All  were 
held  incommunicado.  Following  their  arrest, 
these  people  were  first  taken  to  the  Ca- 
sernes Dessalines.  a  national  prison  in  Port- 
au-Prince,  for  interrogation.  Beginning  on 
December  1, 1980,  seventeen  of  these  detain- 
ees were  forcibly  exiled  from  Haiti  without 
ever  having  been  charged  with  any  crime  or 
given  any  explanation  for  their  imprison- 
ment or  expulsion.  Included  in  this  group 
were  Oregoire  Euguene.  founder  of  the  Hai- 
tian Social  Christian  Party,  editor  of  the  in- 
fluential magazine  Fratemite,  and  professor 
of  constitutional  law;  Jean  Jacques  Honerat. 
one  of  Haiti's  leading  agronomists  and  de- 
velopment economists;  several  physicians; 
Jean  Dominique,  the  owner  of  Haiti's  larg- 
est independent  radio  station;  and  several 
editors  of  Haiti's  most  influential  weekly 
magazine,  Le  Petit  Samedi  Soir.  including 
Plerize  Clltendre.  and  Jean-Robert  Herard. 
Most  of  those  arrested  were  not  exiled,  and 
many  still  remain  in  prison  without  expla- 
nation; some  are  still  being  held  incommuni- 
cado. Others  were  detained,  tortured  and 
subsequently  released  without  explanation. 
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For  example.  Lafontant  Joseph,  the  Gener- 
al Secretary  of  the  Haitian  League  for 
Human  Rights,  was  held  at  the  Casernes 
Dessalines  for  approximately  six  weeks 
without  charge  and  was  severely  beaten  and 
mistreated  while  under  Interrogation.  He 
was  inexplicably  released  from  detention  in 
late  January  1981. 

In  addition,  the  following  newspi4>ers  and 
radio  stations  have  been  closed  down  or  had 
their  operations  taken  over  by  the  govern- 
ment: Radio  Haiti  Inter.  Radio  Metropole. 
Radio  Cacique.  Fratemite.  La  Conviction. 
Regard.  Coquerico.  and  Inter-Jeune. 

The  first  official  explanation  for  the  ar- 
rests was  given  by  military  police  chief  Colo- 
nel Jean  Valme  in  late  December,  asserting 
that  all  those  arrested  were  part  of  a  "com- 
munist conspiracy."  Virtually  anyone  who 
expresses  opinions  that  are  critical  of  the 
Duvalier  government  can  be  charged  under 
the  Haitian  "Loi  Antl-Communlste."  It  pro- 
vides in  part  that  persons  who  have  made 
"any  declarations  or  belief  in  communism, 
verbal  or  written,  public  or  private"  or  who 
propagated  "communist  or  anarchist  doc- 
trines by  conferences,  speeches,  conversa- 
tions, by  leaflets,  posters  and  newspapers." 
will  be  charged  with  crimes  against  the 
state,  tried  by  a  military  court,  and  if  con- 
victed, may  be  punished  by  the  death  penal- 
ty. 

On  January  14,  1981.  the  Department  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  Haiti  circulated  an  expla- 
nation of  these  arrests  to  foreign  embassies 
in  Port-au-Prince.  It  asserts  that  many  of 
those  arrested  have  purportedly  committed 
"terrorist  acts"  including  "arson,"  advocated 
the  "pillage  of  commercial  establishments," 
"assassination. "  and  "the  kidnap  of  diplo- 
mats." The  Foreign  Ministry  presented  no 
evidence  to  support  these  accusations. 

THE  RK-ARREST  OF  SYLVIO  CLAUDE 

On  October  13.  1980,  one  month  before 
these  detentions.  Sylvio  Claude  was  arrested 
at  his  home  in  Port-au-Prince.  Claude, 
founder  and  President  of  the  Haitian  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party,  was  taken  to  the  Ca- 
sernes Dessalines,  where  he  was  held  with- 
out warrant  or  charge  and  denied  access  to 
his  lawyers  and  other  visitors. 

This  was  Claude's  fourth  arrest  in  twenty- 
one  months.  He  was  initially  arrested  on 
February  19.  1979.  after  he  had  declared  his 
candidacy  for  the  Legislative  Assembly  in 
the  country's  first  elections  in  two  decades. 
Following  his  arrest  in  February.  Claude, 
whose  candidacy  was  declared  illegal  with- 
out explanation,  was  severely  beaten  and 
tortured  with  electric  shocks  by  government 
security  forces.  He  was  held  for  two  months 
without  charge  before  he  was  finally  re- 
leased and  exiled  to  Columbia  in  May  1979. 

Following  his  return  to  Haiti,  he  was  ar- 
rested twice  more  in  retaliation  for  his  work 
with  the  Haitian  Christian  Democratic 
Party.  Although  he  was  imprisoned  for 
many  months,  he  was  never  charged  with 
any  crime  nor  was  he  allowed  access  to  law- 
yers or  visitors,  in  direct  violations  of  Hai- 
tian law. 

Three  days  after  his  arrest  in  October 
1980.  Claude  was  brought  before  an  investi- 
gating Judge  as  required  by  Article  17  of  the 
Haitian  Constitution.  He  apparently  was 
charged  with  violations  of  Articles  28  and  38 
of  the  Press  Law.  These  charges  related  to 
material  published  in  Claude's  newspaper. 
La  Conviction,  which  the  government  con- 
sidered violative  of  Haiti's  new  press  law. 
During  his  confinement.  Claude  was  con- 
tinuously denied  access  to  his  attorneys 
from  the  Haitian  League  for  Human  Rights 
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and  was  again  subjected  to  physical  abuse 
and  degrading  conditions.  He  was  also  re- 
peatedly denied  vital  medical  care. 

On  October  27.  Claude's  daughter  Bfarie- 
France  Claude,  a  vice  president  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Party,  was  arrested 
and  taken  to  Casernes  Dessalines.  According 
to  reliable  reports,  as  many  as  thirty-nine 
people  from  Claude's  party  were  arrested  at 
the  same  time  in  Port-au-Prince.  Many  are 
still  til  prison,  and  many  have  never  been 
charged  with  any  crime. 

Oovemment  interference  with  Sylvlo 
Claude  and  the  Haitian  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Party  is  part  of  a  broader  pattern  of 
governmental  intolerance  of  political  activi- 
ty. Commenting  on  the  effect  of  pressure 
against  Haiti's  only  other  opposition  politi- 
cal party  in  1979,  the  Inter-American  Com- 
mission on  Human  RighU  (lACHR)  Report 
noted: 

"The  Haitian  Christian  Democratic  Party 
of  June  27,  founded  by  Gregoire  Eugene, 
has  since  ceased  active  operations  because 
of  government  harassment,  according  to 
Eugene.  (lACHR  Report  at  70)." 

The  State  Department  concurred  in  this 
assessment  in  its  1B81  Human  Rights  report 
to  Congress  (published  in  February  1982).  ■ 

It  was  in  this  context  that  Sylvio  Claude 
and  his  twenty-six  co-defendants  were 
brought  to  trial  in  Augiist  1981. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

3n  August  25,  1981,  the  government  of 
Haiti  tried  and  convicted  twenty-six  defend- 
antSiWith  arson  and  plotting  against  the  in- 
terna security  of  the  state. 

2.  Eleven  of  the  defendants  were  members 
of  tie  Haitian  Christian  Democratic  Party 
(PDCH)  including  its  President.  Sylvlo 
Claude.  Two  others  were  journalists  impris- 
oned during  mass  arrests  conducted  by  the 
government  in  late  November  1980. 

3.  t>rior  to  the  trial,  all  of  the  defendants 
wera  denied  access  to  their  families  and  to 
legal  counsel.  None  was  informed  of  the 
chaises  on  which  they  would  be  tried  until 
several  days  before  the  trial  began. 

4.  While  in  detention  a  number  of  defend- 
ants! have  been  subjected  to  harassment, 
beating  and  intimidation  by  meml>ers  of 
Haitian  security  forces. 

5.  {"he  trial  tool(  place  under  extremely  in- 
timidating circumstances.  Government  secu- 
rity [forces  set  up  roadblocks  and  machine 
guns  outside  of  the  courthouse,  and  main- 
tained surveillance  of  those  In  attendance. 

6.  The  conduct  of  the  trial  violated  vari- 
ous procedural  rights,  guaranteed  by  both 
the  Haitian  Constitution  and  international 
law.  [ 

A.  jSeveral  members  of  the  jury  were  illit- 
erate and  did  not  appear  to  understand 
Frei  ch,  the  language  of  the  lawyers'  de- 
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bates,  aqd  at  least  one,  Mme.  Desforges,  is 
known  t^  work  directly  for  the  Service  De- 
tectif ,  Hi  liti's  political  police. 

B.   Ony  one   of  the  defendants,  Sylvio 
Claude,  r  /as  never  served  with  an  arrest  war- 
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Haiti's  [^ess  law,  for  which  he  was  never 
tried. 

C.  Mo^  of  the  government's  written  evi- 
dence WEis  contradicted  during  the  trial. 
Two  govsmment  witnesses  incorrectly  iden- 
tified "principal  actors"  in  the  alleged 
crimes.  Another  witness  recanted  his  prior 
statements  which  he  said  were  made  follow- 
ing torture  by  the  Haitian  Secret  Police. 

D.  On^  5  of  the  26  court-appointed  de- 
fense lawyers  agreed  to  participate  in  the 
case.  Mafiy  of  the  others  declined  to  partici- 
pate because  they  feared  for  their  own  per- 
sonal salKty. 

7.  The  jtriAl  lasted  for  nineteen  hours  on  a 
single  d9y  and  night.  All  of  of  the  defend- 
ants were  convicted  on  both  charges  at  5:00 
A.M.  T^fenty-two  of  the  defendants  were 
sentenceti  to  fifteen  years  at  hard  labor. 
The  othir  four  were  sentenced  to  one  year 
in  prisorx 

8.  The  Haitian  govenmient  failed  to  honor 
its  pledges  to  inform  international  human 
rights  oitganizations  as  to  the  scheduling  of 
either  the  trial  or  appeal. 
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Peasant  from  Gonan^ 

Peasant  from  limaiyes 

Lycaan  at  Centre  de  Formation 
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36  Taikr.. 


Cfde, 


Butctier,  former  soldKr 

Ttadier:  former  candibtt  tor  Ctamber  of  Deputys.. 
Tailor „. 


31   Artist,  desiined  poster  for  POCH... 


Electrician 

Tadnieian 

Driver  lor  SyMo  Cla«k... 

Barter 

Ckauffair 

Qiaunew 


A  RULE  OP  PAIR  TRADE:  QUOTA 
WILL  CURE  SUBSIDY 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

or  PERRBTLVAlf  lA 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  steel  is 
a  basic  industry  that  all  of  us  wanted 


at  tills  time  last  year  to  have  by  now 
wel)  on  the  road  to  rehabilitation.  But, 
it  la  Instead  at  the  point  of  widespread 
failure  and  harmful  contraction  be- 
lt is  targeted  for  attack  in  the 
ent  trade  war. 

lie  steel  needs  time  and  profit  to 

lemize,  less  efficient  foreign  pro- 

rs  that  are  nationalized  or  subsi- 

or  government  capitalized  carry 


Dateol  antst 


Oct  13,  1980  No  annpriate  warrant  issued,  beatin  inr 

tortured 
.Oct  27.  1980  No  anxopnale  warrant  issued,  pliysically 


Nov  28,  1980.  10  p.m  No  anxopnale  warrant  issued 
Nov  28.  1980  (at  radio  sUtion) 

Nov.  28,  1980  Beaten  and  tortured 

Nov.  28,  1980. 

Dec.  S,  1980  Tortured  by  electric  slwck. 

Dec  12.  1980. 

Det  11. 1980. 

Dec.  11.  1980. 

Nov.  24.  1980. 

.  Del  13,  1980 

Od  13,  1980.  Beaten  in  Ins  cell.  Itvee  ribs  troken,  Dec 

18,  1980. 
.  Dec.   10,   1980    B«aten  on  day  of  arrest.  Casernes 
Dessalnes  Tortured:  permanent  injuries  to  lower  tack. 
.  Oct  16,  1980.  Brutaly  tortured  and  bisalen. 

Oct  16.  1980 

.  Oct.  16,  1980  Semusty  tortured 
.  Oct.  16,  1980 
.  Dec  8,  1980 
.  Dec  2,  1980 
.  Dec  1,  1980 
.  Dec.  8,  1980:  tortured. 
.  Dec.  2, 1980. 
.  Dae  9.  1980. 


away  this  hope  with  imfairly  traded 
import! . 

Theii  pace  does  not  slacken,  and  at 
least  124.000  American  steelworkers 
are  at  r  Isk  for  their  livelihood. 

Then  if  ore,  I  have  today  Joined  Mr. 
Benjamin  and  others  in  introducing 
legislation  to  place  under  quota  the 
amotmi  of  steel  that  may  be  imported 
into  tt:e  United  States— a  quota  also 


■  'Two  nedgUng  independent  political  parties,  es-  and  to  other  party  meml>et8  were  convicted  of  con- 

tabliahed  In  ll>79.  suspended  operations  in  1981.  splr^y  and  arson  In  1981  and  are  now  serving  IS-  .  _ 

"Two  Haitian  Christian  Ilemocratic  Party  leaders,  yearlprlson  terms.  The  head  of  the  Christian  Party  the  othetj^have  effectively  neutralized  organized  in- 

his  daughter,  who  was  the  party  secretary  general,  rem  Ins  In  exile  following  his  1980  deportaUon  temal  po  Ucal  opposltioa  (Report  at  462). 


from  Hal  .1.  "The  conviction  of  the  head  of  one  of 
these  Ind  ipendent  parties  and  the  deportation  of 


on  the  number  of  jobs  that  may  be  ex- 
ported. 

Quotas  have  one  exceptionally  re- 
deeming social  value— they  cannot  be 
circumvented  by  foreign  government 
manipulation  or  subsidy,  no  matter 
how  clever. 

The  quota  concept  will  receive  more 
discussion  in  a  few  days  on  special 
orders.  These  brief  remarks  are  meant 
only  to  mark  the  introduction  of  the 
bill,  and  to  commend  it  to  Members 
who  worry  about  what  it  would  mean 
to  lose  America's  most  basic  industry 
and  the  other  basic  industries  that  will 
follow  lt.« 


JUNE  2,  1946.  A  GREAT  DAY  IN 
ITALIAN  HISTORY 


HON.  FRANK  ANNUNZIO 

OF  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  anniversary  of  the  Re- 
public of  Italy  which  is  observed  on 
June  2. 

It  was  on  this  date  36  years  ago.  the 
great  Italian  people  by  plebiscite 
ended  their  constitutional  monarchy 
and  gave  a  resounding  vote  of  confi- 
dence for  political  democracy.  By  re- 
placing the  Italian  monarchy  with  a 
republican  form  of  government,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  Marshall  plan,  the 
determined  and  ingenious  Italian 
people  launched  upon  a  great  period 
of  social,  political,  and  economic 
progress.  The  laying  of  the  technologi- 
cal and  economic  foundation  of  Italian 
industry  has  been  tmprecedented,  and 
the  Italian  Government's  commitment 
to  the  social  welfare  and  education  of 
its  people  has  been  comprehensive. 
Italy  continues  to  develop  its  interna- 
tional markets  and  its  gross  national 
product  at  an  impressive  rate. 

In  addition  to  its  outstanding  post- 
war domestic  achievements,  Italy  re- 
mains a  loyal  Western  ally  in  its  par- 
ticipation in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization.  Italy's  contribu- 
tions to  Western  civilization  in  such 
diverse  fields  as  art,  letters,  religion, 
science,  and  philosophy  are  enormous, 
and  many  of  the  greatest  names  in  the 
history  of  the  Western  World  are  Ital- 
ian. 

As  we  commemorate  June  2,  1946,  a 
proud  day  in  the  history  of  Italy,  and 
an  important  day  in  the  preservation 
of  the  vitality  of  democracy,  I  extend 
my  warmest  greetings  and  best  wishes 
to  the  Italian  people,  as  well  as  to  the 
Italian  Americans  in  my  own  11th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois  and 
throughout  our  country  who  are  Join- 
ing in  the  observance  of  this  36th  an- 
niversary of  the  Italian  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  article  on  the  Ital- 
ian commitment  to  the  Western  Alli- 
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ance  printed  in  the  Washington  Post 
on  January  30,  1982  follows: 

Italians  Becomk  Statthch  Supporters  of 

United  States  in  Western  Edrope 

(By  Michael  Getler) 

When  conservative  American  and  Europe- 
an Intellectuals  gathered  in  Washington  last 
weekend  to  ponder  "The  Trans-Atlantic 
Crisis,"  the  well-known  Italian  author  and 
columnist  Luigi  Barzini  told  them  about  his 
recent  visits  with  officials  at  the  Pentagon 
and  White  House. 

"Everybody  there  told  me  that  the  Ital- 
ians are  doing  a  wonderful  Job,"  Barzini 
said.  "But  you  never  see  that  in  the  papers." 

Today,  the  newspapers  and  television  net- 
works are  filled  with  gratitude  and  praise 
from  President  Reagan  and  other  Ameri- 
cans for  the  fine  work  of  the  Italian  anti- 
terrorist  force  that  rescued  U.S.  Army  Brig. 
Oen.  James  L.  Dozier. 

Nevertheless,  Barzini's  point  of  the  week 
before  remains  both  accurate  and  impor- 
tant, especially  when  there  is  growing  criti- 
cism and  animosity  between  Washington 
and  some  allies  in  Western  Europe  over 
whether  the  alliance  has  any  collective 
backbone  in  the  face  of  developments  in 
Poland.  Afghanistan,  the  Persian  Gulf 
region  and  other  trouble  spots  outside  West- 
ern Europie. 

Whatever  the  troubles  in  the  alliance. 
Italy  has  been  a  bright  spot,  as  far  as  Wash- 
ington is  concerned,  that  ought  to  balance, 
at  least  in  part,  some  of  the  problems  with 
other  countries. 

In  the  past  three  years,  in  particular,  Italy 
has  played  an  increasingly  Important  and 
positive  role,  even  a  crucial  one  on  some 
issues,  within  the  alliance. 

On  the  controversial  question  of  deploy- 
ing 572  new  nuclear-tipped  U.S.  Pershing  n 
and  cruise  missiles  in  Europe,  the  Italians 
have  not  wavered  from  their  initial  agree- 
ment in  late  1979  to  allow  112  cruise  missiles 
to  be  based  on  their  soil. 

The  Italian  commitment  is  crucial  to  the 
project  since  the  West  Germans,  who  are  re- 
ceiving the  bulk  of  the  remaining  missiles, 
have  said  they  will  not  go  along  unless  at 
least  one  other  non-nuclear  Western  Euro- 
pean country  Joins  them.  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land have  thus  far  not  agreed  to  accept  the 
new  weapons. 

In  the  Middle  East,  as  Italian  diplomats 
note,  the  Italians  were  the  first  to  inform 
the  Reagan  administration  that  they  would 
take  part  in  the  proposed  peace-keeping 
force  in  the  Sinai  desert  between  Israel  and 
Egypt. 

The  Rome  government  niso  played  a  key 
role  in  encouraging  other  West  European 
nations  to  participate. 

The  Italians  have  also  gone  further  than 
other  allies  in  Western  Exirope,  and  moved 
closer  to  the  UJS.  position,  in  showing  their 
dissatisfaction  with  Moscow  over  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  Poland. 

The  Rome  government  has  announced 
that  it  will  suspend  negotiations  on  the 
huge  gas  pipeline  deal  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Western  Europe  pending  im- 
provement of  the  situation  in  Poland. 

Although  the  Italians  are  not  among  the 
most  prominent  future  participants  in  that 
project,  their  involvement  is  not  insignifi- 
cant. 

Italian  firms  are  would-be  suppliers  of 
compressors  and  pipe  sections  for  that  huge 
enterprise,  and  Italy  could  also  wind  up  get- 
ting some  37  percent  of  its  natural  gas  from 
Moscow  if  the  line  is  built. 

The  Italian  Communist  Party,  represent- 
ing about  30  percent  of  the  electorate,  has 
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been  among  the  most  vociferous  voices  con- 
demning the  Polish  crackdown,  with  tho«e 
denunciations  issued  earlier  and  in  sharper 
terms  than  those  of  most  western  govern- 
ments. 

Italy,  though  a  country  of  roughly  the 
same  size  and  population  as  France.  Eng- 
land or  West  Germany,  traditionally  has 
not  been  thought  of  as  a  major  European 
power.  But  the  Italians  have  never  accepted 
the  idea  that  they  should  be  overlooked, 
and  they  brought  things  to  a  head  within 
the  alliance  early  in  1979. 

In  January  of  that  year  the  leaders  of  the 
United  States.  England,  France  and  West 
Germany  met  on  the  island  of  Guadeloui>e 
In  the  Caribbean  in  a  "big  four"  stmunit. 

The  Italians,  afterward,  let  it  be  known 
that  there  should  be  "no  more  Ouade- 
loupes."  warning  the  other  nations  not  to 
exclude  them  from  such  major  strategy  ses- 
sions if  they  were  expected  to  share  in  alli- 
ance responsibilities. 

At  the  Washington  conference,  sponsored 
by  The  Committee  for  the  Free  World,  Bar- 
zini sought  to  counter  the  spreading  view 
that  the  Atlantic  alliance  is  facing  a  crisis. 

There  were  so  many  deep  ties  between  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  he  said,  that  "it 
is  almost  impossible  to  conceive"  of  a  funda- 
mental split. 

Rather,  he  said,  several  different  factors 
were  at  work.  "The  Americans  are  roaring 
threats  at  the  Russians"  while  at  the  same 
time  West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt  "goes  to  the  back  door  of  the 
Kremlin"  and  explains  to  the  Soviets  that 
"The  Americans  are  very  angry  and  we  are 
trying  to  calm  them  down." 

This  is  not  bad.  Barzini  believes,  because 
"we  need  the  Americans  to  shout  at  the 
Russians  and  the  Americans  need  Schmidt" 
so  that  these  split  roles  can  work  both  sides 
of  the  problem. 

But  the  West,  he  says,  too  often  "prob- 
ably overestimates  the  Russian  threat" 
while  not  giving  enough  credit  to  a  first-rate 
West  German  army  and  even  to  an  Italian 
army  which,  he  says,  has  never  been  better, 
another  point  that  he  feels  is  overlooked.* 


HONORABLE  HELEN  BOOSALIS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
now  some  of  the  outstanding  achieve- 
ments of  a  distinguished  constituent, 
the  mayor  of  my  States's  capital  city, 
the  Honorable  Helen  Boosalis.  The 
mayor's  achievements  and  those  of 
her  able  and  dedicated  staff  in  the 
stfea  of  historic  preservation  have  re- 
cently been  recognized  by  the  National 
Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  at 
their  1982  meeting  here  in  Washing- 
ton on  May  7. 

In  the  24  years  of  service  Mis.  Boo- 
salis has  given  to  the  city  of  Lincoln, 
she  has  had  many  successes  in  the 
area  of  historic  preservation.  Among 
her  major  goals  as  councilwoman  and 
mayor  have  been  the  conservation  of 
older  neighborhoods  and  the  retention 
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of  a  vital  downtown  through  strategic 
aonlng  and  planning. 

lifayor  Boosalls  has  recognized  the 
value  of  preservation  as  an  effective 
tool  in  benefiting  older  neighborhoods 
and  the  downtown  area,  and  to  this 
end  she  proposed  a  preservation  ordi- 
nance for  the  city  in  1980  which  was 
adopted  by  unanimous  vote  of  the  city 
council,  and  received  support  from 
such  groups  as  the  local  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects  chapter,  the 
Home  Builders  Association  of  Lincoln. 
the  Lincoln  League  of  Women  Voters. 
Lincoln-Lancaster  Landmarks.  Inc., 
the  Junior  League  of  Lincoln,  and  a 
number  of  neighborhood  associations. 

Along  with  the  1980  ordinance. 
Mayor  Boosalls  included  in  her  admin- 
istration the  appointment  of  a  preser- 
vation commission  and  the  establish- 
ment of  a  preservation  division  within 
the  planning  department. 

Mayor  Boosalls  has  led  the  drive  for 
major  street  and  sidewalk  improve- 
ments for  downtown  Lincoln  which 
have  Increased  the  physical  attractive- 
ness of  that  area.  Downtown  aware- 
ness and  patronage  have  grown  and 
building  rehabilitation  has  been  car- 
ried out. 

One  rehabilitation/restoration  ef- 
fort in  progress  which  has  received  na- 
tional press  coverage  is  the  work  on 
Lincoln's  Old  City  Hall.  Through  an 
innovative  agreement  between  the 
mayor's  office  and  a  private  business, 
Kawasaki  U.S.A..  labor  needed  to 
carry  out  the  preservation  project  is 
being  provided  by  Kawasaki  workers, 
who  would  otherwise  have  been  laid 
off  due  to  slow  production  demands,  at 
no  cost  to  the  city. 

In  June  1981,  Mrs.  Boosalis  assumed 
the  presidency  of  the  U.S.  Conference 
of  Mayors.  Among  her  official  duties 
in  this  position  she  has  established  a 
subcommittee  on  historic  preservation 
for  the  conference  with  Mayor  Henry 
Cisneros  of  San  Antonio  as  its  chair. 
This  is  the  first  conference  involve- 
ment with  historic  preservation  since 
its  publication  in  1965  of  the  book 
"With  Heritage  So  Rich." 

Mayor  Boosalis  has  devoted  untold 
personal  time  to  attending  preserva- 
tion workshops  and  conferences  across 
the  country.  With  her  encouragement 
the  city  of  Lincoln  has  sponsored  a 
number  of  these  events.  At  the  1981 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion Conference  in  New  Orleans, 
Mayor  Boosalis  delivered  a  landmark 
address  concerning  local  preservation 
programs  and  their  place  in  the  sphere 
of  Federal,  State,  local,  and  nonprofit 
historic  preservation  efforts. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  I  speak  for  my 
colleagues  from  Nebraska  and  for  all 
Nebraskans  when  I  express  my  pride 
in  Mayor  Helen  Bootsalls  and  her 
many  efforts  to  make  Lincoln  a  capital 
city  for  our  great  State  that  is  con- 
scious, concerned,  and  active  in  pre- 
servliuc  its  historical  features.* 
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MEMORIAL  DAY 


IN 


Mr. 


H<>N.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OF  iraW  YORK 
rHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  May  26, 1982 


May  27,  1982 


OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
suppo^  of  the  remarks  by  the  distin- 
guish<d  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  I  [ONTCOMKBT)  in  his  special  order 
on  Memorial  Day.  It  is  truly  fitting 
that  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
the  farmer  chairman  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Missing  Persons 
in  Soatheast  Asia,  with  whom  I  have 
had  the  pleasure  of  working  so  closely, 
should  introduce  this  special  order. 

As  we  speak  today,  soldiers  of  other 
natioi)s  are  giving  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  their  countries'  principles, 
and  it  makes  us  pause  to  be  thankful 
that  American  servicemen  and  women 
who  ire  ever  ready  to  do  whatever 
duty  J^equires  in  order  to  serve  their 
country,  are  not  involved  in  battle. 
Ftuniues  across  America  have  been 
touch^  by  the  loss  of  brave  soldiers, 
servicemen  and  women  who  left  all 
they  love  in  this  land  in  order  to 
permit  the  rest  of  us  to  live  in  free- 
dom, under  the  principles  and  laws  on 
which  this  country  was  founded. 

We  honor  in  this  special  order  those 
who  nave  sacrificed  their  lives  to 
defend  our  liberty  and  our  way  of 
life— those  who,  in  popular  and  unpop- 
ular Wars  adhered  to  the  belief  that 
they  were  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  that  this  citizenship  carried,  with 
its  inyneasurable  benefits,  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  Nation  and  all  it  repre- 
sents. We  salute  these  bravu  spirits, 
these  true  patriots  who  loved  their 
country  and  its  people  and  principles 
more  jthan  their  lives.  Today  we  pause 
to  honor,  as  I  am  hopeful  we  will 
many]  times  this  weekend  and 
throughout  the  year,  those  whose  sjetc- 
rif ice  is  with  us  daily. 

On  Memorial  Day,  we  remember  the 
families  who  have  lost  loved  ones  in 
battle,  and  especially  the  families  of 
those  2.500  Americans  still  missing  in 
actioa  in  Southeast  Asia.  For  one  of 
these  families,  12  months  of  agony 
and  perseverance  has  ended— Glads^ 
and  Qeorge  Broolcs  of  Newburgh.  N.Y. 
I  had  the  honor  of  working  with  the 
Brooks  family  for  10  years.  The 
Brooks'  son,  Lt.  Comdr.  Nicholas 
Brooks,  who  was  shot  down  over  Laos 
on  January  2,  1970.  became  a  symbol 
for  u^  of  the  courageous,  special  young 
men  who  fought  for  our  Nation  in  a 
most  lif f icult  war. 

Nic  I  was  a  Navy  pilot  whose  A6-A 
aircn  ft  was  downed  in  Khammouane 
Provlice  in  Laos.  After  Nick  and  his 
crewiiate  ejected  from  their  aircraft, 
two  separate  beeper  sounds  were 
heart  by  rescue  personnel  called  to 
the  a:ene.  Lt.  Bruce  Fryar.  the  other 
crewiiember.     was     almost     rescued 


before  otir  pararescue  team  had  to 
leave  thi!  area  because  of  heavy 
groimd  fl'e.  Nick  was  not  heard  from 
again,  and  when  the  U.S.  team  re- 
turned to  the  area  the  next  day,  the 
body  of  I4eutenant  Fryar  was  missing, 
and  Nick  Was  not  located  either. 

Our  government  declared  Nick 
Brooks  "Killed  in  Action"  (KIA)  in 
1980  after  a  lapse  of  10  years  with  no 
additional  information  forthcoming  on 
his  case.  Despite  his  classification  as 
KIA.  George  and  Gladys  continued  to 
press  ourj  Government,  and  the  gov- 
ernments in  Southeast  Asia  for  an- 
swers. George  Brooks  pored  over  the 
documenm  and  maps  that  led  to  a  con- 
clusion that  Americans  may  still  be 
held  in  Southeast  Asia.  Night  after 


night,  after  returning  home  from  work 


;udied  the  live  sighting  re- 

;h  Asian  refugees  coming  to 

had  passed  on  in  an  effort 

the  truth  about  American 


George 
ports  w; 
our  Natii 
to  reveal 
POW's 

In  late  tJanuary  and  early  February 
of  this  y^ar,  Laotians  turned  over  the 
remains  of  an  American  serviceman  to 
our  Embfissy  in  Bangkok,  Thailand. 
After  careful  study  and  testing,  the  re- 
mains were  positively  identified  by  our 
central  Identification  laboratory  in 
Hawaii  a^  those  of  Lt.  Cmdr.  Nicholas 
Brooks.  After  12  years,  we  learned  the 
answer  about  the  fate  of  Nick  Broolcs. 
For  this  12  years,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Brooks 
never  ceaeed  hoping  and  worldng,  not 
only  on  }ehalf  of  Nick,  but  also  on 
behalf  of  the  sons  of  all  other  parents 
sharing  :helr  struggle.  They  never 
gave  up.  Euid  after  12  years  their  son 
Nick  was  buried  at  sea— a  true  exam- 
ple of  th<  soldiers  we  honor  on  Memo- 
rial Day  with  parents  who  symbolize 
what  is  best  in  our  country.  For 
Gladys  iind  George  Broolcs.  their 
battle  ha  i  ended,  but  they  will  contin- 
ue on.  I  im  certain,  with  their  unself- 
ish servic  e  and  support  to  other  fami- 
lies. To  ;hese  families  we  say  today 
that  we  share  your  suffering,  and 
there  arej  many  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  will  not  rest  from  the  task  of  ac- 
counting for  and  bringing  home  these 
worthy  hbroes. 

On  Memorial  Day,  as  we  honor  the 
deeds,  the  rows  on  rows  of  zealous  sol- 
diers interred  in  our  Nation's  cemeter- 
ies and  in  foreign  fields,  as  we  recall 
with  affection  the  vitality  of  their 
lives  whi  e  they  were  with  us,  and  for 
the  inspi  ration  of  their  sacrifice— may 
we  dedicite  ourselves  to  conduct  our 
work  and  our  lives  in  a  manner  that 
brings  h^nor  to  their  inestimable  gift 
to  us.* 
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NATIONAL  ALZHEIMER'S 
DISEASE  WEEK 


HON.  BUI  LOWERY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  introducing  legis- 
lation declaring  the  week  beginning 
November  21,  1982,  as  "National  Alz- 
heimer's Disease  Week." 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  a  surprisingly 
common  disorder  that  destroys  certain 
vital  cells  of  the  brain,  producing  in- 
tellectual disability  (senile  dementia) 
in  15  percent  of  persons  aged  65  and 
older.  This  mind-ravaging  disease  ac- 
counts for  more  than  50  percent  of  all 
nursing  home  admissions  and  affects 
1.5  million  Americans  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $20  billion  annually. 

Alzheimer's  disease,  which  is  not  a 
normal  consequence  of  aging,  is  the 
fourth  most  common  cause  of  death  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  14  times  more 
common  than  multiple  sclerosis  and 
100  times  more  common  than  amyo- 
trophic lateral  sclerosis  (Lou  Gehrig's 
disease).  One  out  of  three  families  will 
see  one  of  its  parents  succumb  to  the 
disease,  and.  in  some  cases,  a  familial 
predisposition  will  occur  and  whole 
generations  will  be  affected. 

The  symptoms  of  Alzheimer's  dis- 
ease are  slow  and  insidious,  with  the 
earliest  impairment  being  that  of 
recent  memory.  As  the  disease  pro- 
gresses and  memory  loss  increases, 
reasoning  deteriorates,  and  the  indi- 
vidual becomes  depressed,  agitated,  ir- 
ritable, and  restless.  Concentration, 
speech,  and  handwriting  degenerate. 
In  some  cases,  the  individual  becomes 
violent,  and  in  others,  placid  and  inert. 
In  the  final  stages  of  the  disease  the 
victims  may  be  totally  unable  to  care 
for  themselves  and  deteriorate  to  a 
vegetative  state. 

There  is  no  known  cure  for  Alzhei- 
mer's disease.  No  way  to  reverse  or 
retard  the  unrelenting  process  of  dete- 
rioration in  its  victims.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  ignored  and  uniquely  tragic  dis- 
eases of  our  time— not  Just  for  what  it 
does  to  the  victim,  but  for  its  devastat- 
ing effect  on  families  and  friends. 

The  cause  of  Alzheimer's  disease  is 
not  yet  known.  At  present,  doctors  di- 
agnose the  disease  by  ruling  out  every- 
thing else:  metabolic  diseases,  strokes, 
tiunors,  psychiatric  depression.  Howev- 
er, a  number  of  extremely  committed 
individuals  across  the  country  are 
working  to  solve  the  mystery.  One  of 
my  constituents.  Dr.  George  Glenner, 
has  established  the  world's  first  brain 
bank  for  the  exclusive  study  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease  at  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia San  Diego's  School  of  Medicine. 
The  brain  bank,  which  is  supported  by 
the  San  Diego  chapter  of  the  Alzhei- 
mer's Disease  and  Related  Disorders 
Association  and  UCSD.  currently  has 
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10  brains,  donated  from  across  the 
country,  to  help  Dr.  Glenner  and  his 
colleagues  in  their  scientific  pursuit. 
Dr.  Glenner  is  optimistic  that  his  re- 
seareh  project  will  help  to  pinpoint 
the  cause  and  thus  find  a  way  to  pre- 
vent Alzheimer's  disease. 

Alzheimer's  disease  is  perhaps  the 
most  tragic  for  the  family  of  the 
victim.  In  the  earliest  stages  of  the  dis- 
ease, the  victim  can  be  cared  for  at 
home  by  the  spouse  and  family.  How- 
ever, as  the  disease  progresses,  he  be- 
comes increasingly  combative,  unrea- 
sonable and  finally  incontinent,  plac- 
ing a  terrible  strain  on  the  family.  The 
Alzheimer's  Disease  and  Related  Dis- 
orders Association  is  comprised  of 
families  of  Alzheimer's  victims  who 
serve  as  a  support  group  for  one  an- 
other. Many  local  chapters  of  the  asso- 
ciation offer  the  services  of  volunteers 
who  take  over  the  care  of  the  patient 
for  a  time,  allowing  family  members 
who  have  been  confined  to  caring  for 
the  patient  to  get  out  of  the  house  for 
a  few  hours  to  take  care  of  business  or 
simply  to  relax.  The  members  of  the 
association  are  also  committed  to  as- 
sisting research  efforts  and  lobbying 
for  a  more  enlightened  view  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  declaration 
of  the  week  beginning  November  21  as 
National  Alzheimer's  Disease  Week 
will  help  to  increase  the  national 
awareness  of  the  problem  of  Alzhei- 
mer's disease,  stimulating  the  interest 
and  concern  of  the  American  people. 
This,  in  turn,  will  hopefully  lead  to  in- 
creased research  and  eventually  to  the 
discovery  of  a  cure  for  this  mind-rav- 
aging disease.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  HENRY  WRIGHT 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PXNNSTLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

*  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  Jime  4,  1982,  the  people  of  the 
Lehigh  Valley  will  be  saying  thank 
you  to  a  man  who  has  dedicated  40 
years  of  his  life  to  serving  his  commu- 
nity. For  the  past  23  years  Henry  has 
served  as  athletic  trainer  at  Allen 
High  School  in  Allentown,  Pa.  It  is  for 
these  23  years  of  service  that  we  wiU 
remember  him  most. 

We  think  of  sports  as  seasonal:  foot- 
baU  in  the  fall,  basketball  in  the 
winter,  and  baseball  in  the  spring  and 
summer.  But  for  Henry,  his  athletic 
season  was  all  year  long.  Athletes 
from  all  sports  sought  Henry  out  for 
help  and  advice.  He  was  as  much  a 
professional  to  these  young  people  as 
he  was  a  friend.  During  the  competi- 
tions, it  was  Henry  who  was  there  to 
cheer  his  athletes  on.  After  23  years  as 
a  trainer,  Henry  will  retire. 
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While  all  of  us  know  Henry  as  part 
of  the  Allen  High  community,  many 
do  not  know  of  the  work  he  does  out- 
side the  Alien  High  sports  complex. 
Henry  has  been  a  lifelong  member  of 
St.  Peter's  Evangelical  Lutheran 
Church  in  Allentown.  It  was  in  this 
church  that  he  was  baptized,  con- 
firmed, and  later  married.  Being  an 
active  member  of  the  congregation, 
Henry  has  served  as  the  adult  Sunday 
school  teacher  for  15  years.  In  addi- 
tion, his  desire  to  help  young  people 
has  led  him  to  work  outside  the  high 
school.  Working  with  the  youth  of  our 
community,  he  has  served  as  scout 
master  to  Boy  Scout  Troop  22. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  often  we  hear  of  the 
elements  that  tear  down  our  communi- 
ties. Today,  though.  I  wanted  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  in  Congress  the 
story  of  a  person  who  has  dedicated 
his  life  in  helping  to  build  a  communi- 
ty. Children  growing  up  to  become 
yoimg  adults  are  the  building  blocks  of 
our  society  and  we  can  be  thankful 
that  men  such  as  Henry  Wright  liave 
dedicated  their  lives  to  molding  these 
young  people  Into  decent  members  of 
our  community.  As  Henry's  friends 
come  to  pay  tribute  to  him  and  his 
wife.  Gloria,  at  his  June  4  testimonial. 
I  want  to  also  add  my  best  wishes  for 
their  continued  health  and  happiness. 

Thank  you.  Henry.* 


H.R.  6506— A  BILL  TO  REQUIRE 
CONSENT  OR  A  WARRANT 
BEFORE  ENTERING  FARM 
PROPERTY 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OFCAUFOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 

*  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  introduce  a  bill  to  Insure  equal 
protection  under  the  law  for  farm- 
workers and  farmers  from  warrantless 
and  imreasonable  searches  by  officers 
and  employees  of  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service  (INS).  I  am 
pleased  to  announce  the  following 
original  cosponsors  of  this  measure: 
Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Buroener,  Mr. 
Pasha  VAN,  Mr.  Lowiet.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
CoELHO,  Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr.  Pahet- 

TA. 

This  bill  is  similar,  but  not  identical, 
to  a  measure  introduced  in  the  other 
body  by  the  Senator  from  California, 
Mr.  Hatakawa  (Joined  by  the  Senator 
from  California.  Mr.  Cranston:  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  Mrs.  Hawkins; 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Helms:  the  Senator  from  Nevada.  Mr. 
Laxalt:  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  Mr.  Pressler;  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Schmitt;  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho.  Mr.  Stmics). 

The  fourth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution guarantees  "the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  in  their  persons. 
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houses,  papers,  and  effects  against  un- 
reasonable searches  and  seizures"  and 
statedsfurther  that  "no  Warrants 
shall  issue,  but  upon  probable 
cause  .  .  .  ."  Farmworkers  and  farm- 
ers should  be  no  exception  to  this 
guarantee.  Unfortunately,  these 
people  and  this  worlcplace  have  been 
the  exception  to  the  INS  policy  of  ob- 
taining .a  warrant  prior  to  entering  a 
place  of  business. 

Recent  warrantless  raids  by  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol  on  strawberry  farms  in 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  have  under- 
scored this  problem.  In  an  effort  to 
combat  the  flow  of  illegal  aliens  into 
this  country,  border  patrol  agents  en- 
gaged in  a  campaign  of  sweeps  in 
southern  California  and  on  Orange 
County  farms.  Farmers  described  the 
raids  in  terms  of  an  invasion,  of  aerial 
strikes  by  helicopters,  of  repeated 
ground  assaults  by  moiuited  or  motor- 
ized agents.  Some  illegal  aliens  were 
seized.  No  search  warrants  were  ob- 
tained. 

In  his  statement.  Senator  Hayakawa 
{Minted  out  that: 

Currently,  the  INS  must  obtain  a  warrant 
prior  to  entering  a  place  of  business  except- 
ing farms  and  ranches.  Congress  must  not 
allow  this  exception  to  continue  to  exist. 
Farmers  are  entitled  to  the  same  standard 
of  protection  that  other  businessmen  enjoy. 
Simply  because  a  farm  Is  a  factory  without 
walls,  the  Border  Partol  blatantly  applies  a 
different  set  of  rules. 

Farmers  have  been  denied  a  basic  right 
which  Is  guaranteed  under  the  fourth 
amendment— protection  from  ujireasonable 
search  and  seizure.  INS  statistics  show  us 
that  8  percent  of  the  illegal  aliens  employed 
in  the  United  States  are  working  in  agricul- 
ture. However,  almost  50  percent  of  undocu- 
mented alien  workers  apprehended  are  in 
agriculture. 

These  statistics  reflect  a  bias  in  the  en- 
forcement activities  of  INS.  They  demon- 
strate that  the  INS  is  selectively  enforcing 
the  law  by  going  to  the  industry  where  it  is 
the  simplest  and  most  cost  effective  to  carry 
out  the  law.  This  must  be  changed. 

The  U.S.  Border  Patrol  bases  its  war- 
rantless search  onto  open  fields  on 
Hester  against  United  States.  This 
1922  case  involved  the  warrantless  dis- 
covery of  moonshine  whisky  cast  onto 
the  defendant's  father's  field  during  a 
police  chase.  The  defendant  claimed 
the  evidence  was  inadmissable  since  no 
warrant  had  been  obtained.  Mr.  Jus- 
tice Holmes  held  that  "the  special  pro- 
tection accorded  by  the  Fourth 
Amendment  to  the  people  ...  is  not 
extended  to  the  open  fields."  Pursuant 
to  this  and  other  court  decisions,  the 
Border  Patrol  finds  that  a  law  enforce- 
ment official,  in  furtherance  of  a  le- 
gitimate law  enforcement  function, 
may  go  onto  open  fields  of  private 
property  without  a  warrant.  This 
privilege,  however,  does  not  extend  to 
what  is  known  as  curtilage,  or  domes- 
tic areas,  bams,  garages,  and  patios 
immediately  surrounding  a  house,  usu- 
ally, but  not  always,  fenced. 
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Hester  against  United  States  con- 
cerned moonshine  in  an  open  field.  My 
bill  concerns  the  farmers  and  workers 
in  an  open  field  and  their  legitimate 
expectation  of  privacy.  My  bill  does 
not  overturn  the  Hester  case.  It  rejects 
a  misapplication  of  that  decision  that 
has  done  serious  damage.  If  the  per- 
son's <  xpectation  of  privacy  Is  reasona- 
ble, such  person  is  entitled  to  be  free 
from  unreasonable  governmental  in- 
trusion. Hester  against  United  States 
did  n0t  abandon  the  test  of  reason- 
ableness imder  the  fourth  amendment. 
Rather,  it  affirmed  it. 

The  border  patrol  raids  have  depart- 
ed from  the  reasonable  into  the  racial- 
ly presumptive.  Because  someone's 
skin  14  brown,  does  not  and  should  not 
threaten  their  reasonable  expectation 
of  pri^Kicy. 

If  this  bill  becomes  law,  inunigration 
officl^  will  have  to  either  obtain  con- 
sent or  a  properly  executed  warrant 
through  a  U.S.  attorney  from  a  magis- 
trate in  order  to  enter  an  open  field  to 
question  suspected  illegal  aliens. 
Would  such  a  law  make  arrest  of  ille- 
gal aliens  in  agriculture  more  diffi- 
cult? )Jo.  This  bill  does  not  make  it 
more  difficult  to  enforce  the  law.  This 
measive  makes  it  harder  to  abuse  the 
law.  Without  clear  and  equal  protec- 
tions and  enforcement  of  our  laws,  no 
one  is  really  safe.  If  this  bill  becomes 
law,  farmers  and  shopkeepers  alike 
would  be  treated  equally. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  Introducing 
this  bll  to  equalize  the  targeting  of 
enf ore  ement  actions.  My  purpose  is  to 
see  thfit  the  groimd  niles  for  enforce- 
ment actions  are  equal,  equal  for  in- 
dustry and  agriculture.  The  matter  of 
enforcement  targeting  is  a  matter  of 
administrative,  not  legislative,  deci- 
sion. 

The  I  Job  of  a  border  patrol  agent  is, 
in  a  word,  frustrating.  Efforts  to 
combalt  the  apparently  ceaseless  flow 
of  illegal  aliens  appear  to  be  shoveling 
sand  ^gainst  the  tide.  But  our  borders 
as  well  as  our  individual  rights  should 
be  fully  protected  and  secured.  It  is  es- 
timated that  there  are  already  from  3 
to  6  million  illegal  aliens  in  various  re- 
gions of  the  country.  It  Is  also  estimat- 
ed that  some  500,000  illegals  pour  into 
this  country  annually.  This  is  an  unac- 
ceptable burden  on  our  economy  and 
society. 

Curient  immigration  legislation  in- 
cludes provisions  to  fine  and  jail  em- 
ployers who  luiowingly  and  repeatedly 
hire  illegal  aliens.  If  farmers  and  plant 
managers  are  going  to  be  subject  to 
the  sBjne  fines  and  sentences  for 
hiring  illegal  aliens,  then  they  should 
also  b^  subject  to  the  same  search  and 
seizure  provisions. 

Any  new  Immigration  reform' should 
also  ificlude  a  workable  and  humane 
guestWorker  program.  To  that  end.  I 
have  iosponsored  H.R.  1650,  as  intro- 
duced' by  Mr.  LtmoREN  of  California. 
This  bill  would  establish  a  program  to 
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permit  nf  tionals  of  Mexico  to  enter 
the  Unitejd  States  to  perform  tempo- 
rary services. 

Farmers  and  farmworkers  should 
expect  to  I  be  subject  to  the  same  pro- 
tections and  enforcement  actions  as 
other  workers  and  citizens.  The  guar- 
antee of  I  the  fourth  amendment  is 
basic  to  tke  enforcement  of  our  immi- 
gration laws.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  that  the  text  of  the  legisla- 
tion I  am  introducing  today,  which 
would  exiend  the  guarantee  of  the 
fourth  amendment  to  farmworkers 
and  farmers,  be  Included  at  this  time: 

H.R. 6506 

A  BILL  To  lamend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  require  consent  or  a  war- 
rant befof e  entering  onto  farm  property 

Be  it  enakted  by  the  Senate  and  the  Home 
of  Represeitatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 287  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  (8  U.S.C.  1357)  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  shall  not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
a  farm  or  other  agricultural  operation  with- 
out consent  of  the  owner  (or  agent  thereof) 
or  a  property  executed  warrant  for  the  pur- 
pose of  interrogating  a  person  believed  to  be 
an  alien  as  to  his  right  to  be  or  to  remain  in 
the  United  States.".* 


AE  VERSE  EFFECT  TO 
TIMBERLAND  OWNERS 


IN  THE 


ION.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVE 

iursday.  May  27,  1982 


•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commlend  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  Mi.  Pease,  for  offering  his 
amendment  expressing  the  sense  of 
Congress  f  hat  legislation  should  be  en- 
acted recommending  changes  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  agreed  with 
at  least  90  percent  of  the  recommenda- 
tions specified  in  his  amendment. 

The  reason  I  chose  to  vote  against 
the  amenpment,  however,  was  the  in- 
clusion ill  the  amendment  to  repeal 
the  capitsd  gains  treatment  for  timber. 
The  repeu  of  this  provision  would  ad- 
versely affect  over  5  million  owners  of 
timberland  in  the  United  States. 

Repeal  of  this  provision,  given  the 
current  disastrous  economic  situation, 
would  be  tui  utter  calamity  to  a  timber 
industry  which  is  already  reeling  from 
the  effects  of  high  interest  rates  and 
low  housing  starts. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  housing 
starts  fori  1981  were  at  their  lowest 
level  in  36  years.  The  news  for  1982 
isn't  any  I  better— housing  starts  for 
this  year  «re  below  1981  levels. 

High  interest  rates  and  the  housing 
slimip  have  caused  severe  permanent 
damage  to  lumber  and  plywood  oper- 
ations. During  the  past  months.  25  to 
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32  percent  of  all  mills  have  closed 
down,  and  it  is  uncertain  how  many  of 
these  will  reopen.  Currently,  the  in- 
dustry is  operating  at  only  55  percent 
of  capacity. 

To  repeal  the  capital  gains  on  timber 
imder  these  circumstances  would  drive 
the  last  nail  in  the  coffin. 

Without  capital  gains  treatment,  the 
economics  of  growing  timber  are  unat- 
tractive. This  results  first  from  the  in- 
herent substantial  front-end  invest- 
ments In  land  and  planting  costs,  the 
carrying  costs,  and  the  25-to-lOO-year 
growing  cycle  for  timber. 

The  effect  of  these  factors  Is  to  tie 
up  investments  for  extended  periods 
without  current  returns.  Second,  the 
return  which  is  generated  is  substan- 
tially lower  than  the  return  for  other 
types  of  investments.  Third,  there  are 
substantial  rls)u>,  such  as  fire,  insects 
and  disease,  and  windstorms.  The 
long-term  growing  cycle  of  timber  re- 
sults in  an  increased  exposure  to  such 
risks  far  beyond  that  of  other  types  of 
investments. 

Even  with  capital  gains  treatment, 
the  return  from  Investment  in  timber 
is  marginal.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion reports  indicate  that  the  return 
on  equity  from  timber  and  wood  prod- 
ucts and  from  paper  and  allied  prod- 
ucts is  below  that  available  from  all 
durable  and  nondurable  goods  pro- 
duced. 

Would  the  repeal  of  the  timber  cap- 
ital gains  increase  revenues?  The 
answer  is  no.  Without  capital  gains 
treatment,  timber  would  be  held  off 
the  market  in  anticipation  of  timber 
shortages.  It  is  not  at  all  clear  that  the 
higher  effective  rate  would  compen- 
sate fox  the  reduced  level  of  cutting  in 
these  areas. 

In  the  long  run,  repeal  clearly  will 
result  in  a  revenue  decline  since  future 
timber  growth  will  inevitably  be  cur- 
tailed. In  the  meanwhile,  new  plant- 
ings that  would  otherwise  have  oc- 
curred will  be  foregone,  as  moneys  ear- 
marked for  reforestation  will  be  chan- 
neled into  other  Investments. 

It  Is  important  to  fully  understand 
that  tree  growth  lost  because  trees 
were  not  planted  will  be  permanently 
lost.  Although  other  planting  may 
occur  later,  the  lost  growth  cannot  be 
recouped  by  future  planting  of  other 
trees. 

In  short,  the  repeal  of  timber  capital 
gains  would  not  only  further  damage 
an  already  severely  depressed  indus- 
try, but  it  would  also  Jeopardize  our 
Nation's  future  timber  supply  for 
many  years  hence.  While  this  action 
seeks  to  increase  revenues,  in  both  the 
short  and  long  run.  it  will  fall  in  its 
purpose  as  it  is  virtually  certain  that 
reduced  tax  revenues  will  result. 

We  do  need  tax  reform,  but  not  at 
the  expense  of  our  Nation's  future 
demand  for  forest  products.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

CONGRESS  SHOULD  REPEAL 
BACK-DOOR  TAX  BREAK/PAY 
RAISE 


HON.  BILL  EMERSON 

OF  inssouiti 

IV  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
iHtck-door  tax  break/pay  raise  given 
this  Congress  as  a  result  of  a  "wired" 
set  of  circumstances  and  which  took 
effect  retroactively  was  truly  an  act 
which  flies  in  the  face  of  the  American 
people. 

It  is  an  act  which  allows  a  tax  deduc- 
tion of  up  to  $20,000  a  year  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  through  the  use  of  a 
$75  per  diem. 

The  American  people  have  asked 
this  Congress  to  lead  it  out  of  an  eco- 
nomic crisis.  In  response  to  that  re- 
quest, the  Congress,  rather  than  tight- 
ening its  belt  as  an  example  to  the 
American  people,  has  taken  this  action 
of  largesse  on  Its  own  part.  It  was  ac- 
complished in  an  underhanded  and  al- 
together indirect  and  misleading 
manner. 

As  to  my  position,  I  believe  that  we 
must  repeal  that  tax  deduction.  We 
must  repeal  this  back-door  pay  raise. 
For  this  reason,  I  have  sponsored  leg- 
islation to  repeal  this  tax  deduction/ 
pay  raise. 

Further,  the  only  benefits  I  receive 
as  a  Congressman  are  those  which  ex- 
isted when  I  entered  office.  I  refuse  to 
insult  the  American  taxpayer  by 
claiming  this  special  tax  break,  and 
did  not  claim  it  when  I  filed  my  tax  re- 
turns on  April  15.« 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  GEORGE 
GABRIEL 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

or  PKiraSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  12,  I  wiU  be  Joining  with 
many  of  my  friends  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley  of  Permsylvania  In  saluting  one 
of  our  community's  finest  individuals, 
George  Gabriel.  At  this  time.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Congress  some  of  the  many  contribu- 
tions he  has  made  to  our  community. 
In  business,  George  epitomizes  the 
true  American  su(x%ss  story.  After 
graduating  from  Perm  State  Universi- 
ty In  1949  with  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  in  chemical  engineering,  he 
Joined  Atlas  Mineral  Products  Co.  In 
Mertztown  as  a  plant  engineer.  His 
hard  work  and  dedication  led  to  his 
appointment  in  1966  as  the  general 
manager  of  the  Atlas  minerals  and 
chemicals  division.  Then  in  1978  he 
became  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  at  Atlas. 
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As  a  chemical  engineer.  George  is  a 
recognized  authority,  and  holds  many 
titles.  George  is  a  registered  profes- 
sional engineer  in  the  fields  of  chemi- 
cal, civil,  and  structural  engineering. 
In  addition,  he  is  a  certified  corrosion 
engineer  by  the  National  Association 
of  Corrosion  Engineers.  He  has  writ- 
ten many  technical  articles  and  lec- 
tured on  professional  management  for 
various  groups  and  colleges.  George 
has  also  given  much  of  his  time  over 
to  chairing  various  committees  related 
to  his  field. 

George's  ambition  and  desire  to  do 
good  has  led  him  to  service  in  his 
church  and  community.  George  is  a 
member  of  the  St.  Nicholas  Greek  Or- 
thodox Church  in  Bethlehem.  Within 
the  church  commimity,  George  has 
been  a  member  of  the  board  of  trust- 
ees for  many  years  and  has  served  as 
president  of  the  church. 

Around  the  Lehigh  Valley.  George 
has  been  very  active  in  the  American 
Hellenic  Educational  Progressive  Asso- 
ciation (AHEPA).  In  his  chapter. 
Lehigh  Chapter  No.  60,  Allentown. 
Pa..  George  has  held  every  position  up 
to  the  presidency.  He  has  also  become 
very  active  on  the  State  and  national 
level.  Nationally,  George  has  held  the 
office  of  supreme  governor,  from  1975 
to  1976.  This  position  was  followed  by 
several  other  national  appointments 
leading  to  his  service  as  chairman  of 
the  supreme  board  of  trustees.  Under 
his  service,  George  undertook  several 
major  projects.  Over  a  period  of  3 
years,  George  proceeded  to  plan,  orga- 
nize, and  implement  the  revamping 
and  modernizing  of  the  national  head- 
quarters which  included  the  selection 
and  installation  of  a  new  computer. 
After  the  successful  completion  of  this 
project,  George  turned  his  attention 
to  budgeting  controls  and  finance.  He 
has  been  chairman  of  the  budget  and 
finance  committee  at  the  supreme  con- 
ventions for  the  past  6  years. 

It  has  been  my  honor  to  Imow 
George  and  be  among  his  many 
friends  and  admirers.  Throughout  his 
life,  George  has  served  his  God,  coun- 
try, and  coDununity.  His  dedication  to 
doing  good  and  serving  his  fellow  man 
has  been  an  inspiration  to  us  all.  In 
addition,  George  has  dedicated  his  life 
to  progress  in  the  engineering  field 
and  to  the  promotion  of  his  Greek 
heritage.  We  all  hope  that  George  and 
his  lovely  wife  Evangeline  continue  to 
enjoy  happy  and  prosperous  years  to- 
gether.* 


SHALOM  SINAI— ROAD  TO  PEACE 

HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

OFOKSOOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEHTATIVIS 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  together 
with       my       colleagues       Jonathan 
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BmoHAM,  Jnc  Com  and  Edward  Deb- 
wnfSKi,  I  would  like  to  extend  an  invi- 
tation to  every  Member  of  the  House 
to  attend  a  photognu>hy  exhibit  enti- 
tled "Shalom  Sinai,  Road  to  Peace." 
There  will  be  a  reception  in  honor  of 
the  exhibit  in  room  2168  of  the  Ray- 
bum  Building  from  3  to  5  p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  June  2.  The  exhibition 
will  be  on  display  in  the  Cannon  ro- 
tunda from  Jvaxe  1  through  June  12. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  photographs  are 
beautiful;  the  scenes  they  depict  are 
spectacular.  The  photos  show  the  awe- 
some wonders  of  the  timeless  desert 
landscape,  the  beauty  of  the  marine 
life  and  vegetation  and  the  people  of 
the  area,  children  at  play.  Bedouin 
nomads  and  tourists. 

On  April  25,  1982,  Israel  withdrew 
from  the  Sinai  in  accordance  with  its 
commitment  to  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments. The  photo  exhibit  underscores 
this  action.  It  also  stresses  the  real 
motive  behind  these  political  actions— 
the  desire  for  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  photos  were  taken 
by  Farag  Peri,  who  is  one  of  the  best 
known  Israeli  photographers.  He  Is 
famous  for  his  movie  stills  and  artistic 
photography.  The  captions  were  writ- 
ten by  Amos  Ettinger,  who  is  a  direc- 
tor and  producer  of  Israeli  television 
shows.  He  has  written  the  lyrics  to  sev- 
eral songs  and  musicals. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  view 
this  exhibition.  The  poetic  captions 
for  the  photographs  are  reprinted 
below: 

Shalom  Sim ai— Road  to  Peace 

Through  the  ages,  the  Sinai  Desert  has 
known  many  wars;  many  tribes  and  nations 
came  and  conquered,  holding  the  desert  be- 
cause of  its  strategic  importance  on  the 
croBBToads  of  Asia  and  Africa. 

Sinai  Is  a  place  no  man  tias  ever  thought 
habitable. 

Here,  on  Mount  Sinai,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments were  decreed  to  Moses,  and  he  gave 
them  to  the  Ctiildren  of  Israel  and  to  the 
world. 

Sinai  has  since  changed  hands  many 
times.  In  three  wars,  fought  by  Israel  and 
Egypt  In  our  days,  the  desert  again  served 
as  a  battleground,  again  changed  iiands. 
Now,  Israel  lias  retiuned  the  Sinai  to  Egypt, 
in  the  belief  the  former  battlefield  wiU 
become  a  bridge  to  peace. 

"Shalom  (good-bye)  Sinai",  Is  not  Just  a 
phrase,  but  a  fervent  expression  of  hope 
tliat  the  price  already  paid  by  the  sons  of 
both  nations,  and  the  additional  price  now 
being  paid  by  Israel  in  tianding  over  Sinai  to 
Egypt,  will  bring  the  peace  we  aU  long  for. 
A.  roixowmo  sm  ai 
1.  The  Road  to  Sinai 

Where  to?  Where  does  the  wind  blow? 
Where  does  the  road  lead?  To  Sinai,  to  the 
memories,  to  the  hopes,  to  the  desert. 
2.  Detert  and  Bush 

To  tliink  of  Sinai  means:  To  think  of  a 
desert  of  endless  sands,  endless  yellowness, 
endless  void. 

3.  The  Face  of  a  Bedouin 

To  see  Sinai,  know  Sinai,  live  Sinai  means: 
Tliat  this  Sinai  Desert  contains  all  the 
works  of  creation,  all  the  works  of  Genesis. 


EXTE 


NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


B.  rOLLOWIHG  CREATIOir 

4.  Let  There  Be  Light 
In  thl  beginning  God  created  the  Heaven 
and  thf  Earth  and  the  Earth  was  without 
form  aitd  void  .  .  .  and  God  said:  let  there  be 
light  asd  there  was  light  and  the  evening 
and  thej  morning  were  the  first  day. 

(Genesis:  I) 
5.  Sinai  Sky 

i}od  made  the  firmament  .  .  .  and 

called  the  firmament  Heaven  and  the 

and  the  morning  were  the  second 
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IS.  Camel  Caravan 


And 
God 
evening 
day 


(Genesis:  I) 


6.  A  Tree  Bearing  Fruit 
And  the  Earth  brought  forth  grass  and 
herb  yielding  seed,  and  the  tree  yielding 
fruit,  aild  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  thlitl  day. 

J  (Genesis:  I) 

I     7.  Sinai  Sun  and  Moon 

And  Qo6  made  two  great  lights,  the  great- 
er light;  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light 
to  rule  |the  night.  To  divide  the  light  from 
the  darkness,  and  the  evening  and  the 
morning  were  the  fourth  day. 

(Genesis:  I) 
8.  The  Fish  of  Sinai 
And  Ood  said:  Let  the  waters  bring  forth 
abundantly  the  moving  creature  that  hath 
life,  and  God  blessed  them  saying:  Be  fruit- 
ful and  multiply  and  fill  the  waters  in  the 
seas,  and  the  evening  and  the  morning  were 
the  fift%  day. 

(Genesis:  I) 
9.  Adam  and  Eve 

And  <iK>d  created  man  in  his  own  Image, 
male  and  female  created  he  them,  and  God 
blessed  them  ...  be  fruitful  and  multiply, 
and  replenish  the  Earth  .  .  .  and  the 
evening!  and  the  morning  were  the  sixth 
day. 

(Genesis:  I) 
10.  Sabbath  in  Sinai 
Thus  the  heaven  and  the  Earth  were  fin- 
ished. «id  all  the  host  of  them,  and  God 
blessed  the  seventh  day,  and  sanctified  it  be- 
cause that  in  it  He  had  rested  from  all  his 
work,  «^ich  God  created  and  made. 

(Genesis:  II) 

C.  FOLLOWING  THE  BEDOUIN 

11.  Bedouin  Tent 

Blankets  of  wool  from  the  sheep,  stakes  to 
fasten  them,  a  place  for  the  flocks,  a  place 
for  the  children,  a  place  for  the  guests, 
many  cnps  of  coffee  and  plenty  of  warmth 
and  lov  t— that's  the  Bedouin's  home  in  the 
desert. 

12.  Bedouin  Qirl 

They  tried  to  bring  us  electricity,  televi- 
sion, c  x>king  and  heating  stoves,  and 
strange  uid  varied  customs,  they  tried  .  .  . 

13.  Bedouin  and  Donkey 

...  1  ley  tried  to  bring  us  the  world  and 
they  dif  not  understand  that  our  world  Is 
the  des«rt,  that  our  world  is  Sinai,  that  our 
world  is  far  from  electricity  and  television, 
far  from  strange  and  varied  customs,  which 
change  men's  hearts. 

14.  Sc?iool-bound 
On  tke  way  to  school,  on  the  road  to 
progresi  i,  on  the  path  to  tomorrow. 

15.  Camel  and  Rider 
I  inhdrited  tills  "RoUb  Royce"  from  my 
father,  and  I  will  pass  it  on  to  my  son.  This 
is  our  noblesse  oblige,  the  desert,  the  camel, 
and  thejrider. 


No  traffic!  liKhts,  no  traffic  signs,  no  fuel, 
no  energy  Crisis,  no  beat  of  a  motor,  only 
the  beat  of  a  heart  which  goes  out  to  Sinai. 

LI  7.  Bedouin  Baby 
;  bom  in  Sinai,  Grandfather 
was  bom  in  Sinai.  Grandfather's  father  was 
bom  in  Sinai,  years  came  and  went,  people 
came  and  went,  warriors  came  and  went, 
only  we  remained  here  for  where  else  is 
there  to  go  i  ixcept  Sinai. 

D.  POLljoWIIIG  THE  SINAI  LANDSCAPE 

18.  Shipt  on  a  Reef 

time,   signs  of  wind,  signs  of 
imprints  in  iron,   imprints  in 


Signs  of 
water,  left 
Sinai. 


19.  Sinai  Corals 

of  the  Red  Sea  are  like  a  book 
open  book  on  the  world  of  si- 


The  corali 
of  fables,  ai  t 
lence. 

20.  Snakes 

If  you  oi  en  your  eyes  and  see,  extend 
your  hand  apd  touch,  the  vistas  of  Sinai  will 
reveal  a  woQdrous  world  of  nature. 
21.  Stone-face 

There  Is  d  love  story  you  read  in  the  eyes 
of  people,  there  is  a  love  story  you  read  in 
the  eyes  of  {stones,  in  the  eyes  of  cliffs  and 
in  their  he 

22.  A  Stone  Fist 

Untouched  by  the  tiand  of  the  sculptor, 
untouched  J  by  the  tiand  of  the  artist, 
touched  only  by  the  winds  of  Sinai  which 
stroked  th«^  mountains,  only  the  touch  of 
Sinai  sandstorms  which  pounded  the  rocks. 

23.  Oasis 

Here  will  the  camels  come  to  quench  their 
ttiirst,  here]  will  the  nomads  of  the  desert 
come  to  wa^r  their  flocks,  to  drink  coffee, 
to  tell  storie 

24.  Lion's  Head 

Nobody  said  wtiat  are  the  names  of  those 
cliffs,  what' are  the  names  of  those  rocks, 
what  are  the  names  of  those  shapes  and 
lines  of  beauty  which  the  years  wrought  in 
stone. 

2S.  A  Tree  Springs  from  Stone 

Out  of  the  granite  and  basalt,  out  of  the 
Sinai  rocks  I  a  new  world,  a  new  life  break 
through,  gr^w,  flourish  .  .  . 

j  26.  Flora 

Desert  sands,  the  salt  of  the  sea  are  no  ob- 
stacle to  new  blossoms,  strange  blossoms— 
the  kind  found  in  Sinai. 

B7.  Sinai  Mountains 

On  these  mountain  tops  God  liestowed  his 
ten  comnundments,  on  the  ctiildren  of 
Israel  and  ob  the  world.  On  these  mountain 
tops  in  Sinai  blew  the  winds  of  war,  on  these 
mountain  tops  now  blow  the  winds  of  peace. 

28.  Sinai  Visitors 
It  was  so  easy  to  leave  all  and  come  here 
only  for  the  sunrises  and  sunsets,  only  for 
the  blue  anA  the  yellow,  only  for  the  peace 
and  the  sUence,  not  to  speak  of  the  nation's 
security.  Which  is  why  it  is  so  difficult  to 
go. 

29.  Sinai  Fjord 

You  don'o  liave  to  look  for  fjords  in  the 
distant  north.  They  are  here— where  the 
Sinai  Desert  borders  on  the  shore  of  the 
Red  Sea. 

i  0.  Sinai  Coral  Island 

The  sandi  of  Sinai— Color  It  yellow.  The 

waters  of  S  nal— Color  it  blue.  The  sunsets 
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of  Sinai— Color  it  red,  the  sand,  the  sea,  the 
coral  islands. 

B.  rOLLOWIHG  THE  nOPU  OP  BINAI 

31.  Hippies  in  Sinai 

Oslo?  Ctiicago?  London?  I  am  not  mistak- 
en—Buch  a  look,  such  a  smile,  such  Joy  of 
life  belong  only  to  those  who  liave  tiad  a 
taste  of  Sinai. 

32.  Sunbathers 

From  the  noise  of  the  cities  teeming  with 
people,  from  the  tumult  of  the  smoke-fiUed 
streets,  from  the  winter  snows  wtiich  freeze 
the  bones,  we  came  following  the  sun,  fol- 
lowing the  quiet,  following  Sinai. 
33.  Souvenir  Vender 

I  can  offer  you  a  few  strings  of  beads- 
souvenir  from  Sinai,  a  few  good  stones— sou- 
venir from  Sinai,  a  few  loves,  of  the  kind 
only  Sinai  can  offer. 

34.  CHrt  With  BaU 

We  played  with  toys,  we  played  with 
dreams,  and  we  built  shelters— so  that  we 
could  go  on  playing  with  toys,  playing  with 
dreams. 

35.  A  Pupa  in  Ofira  iSharm  e-SheikhJ 

When  father  came  here  he  found  the 
desert,  he  found  mother.  Sinai— this  is 
where  I  was  bom,  where  I  learned  to  love 
the  people  and  the  landscape,  where  I 
learned  ttiat  peace  has  its  price.  And  ttiat's 
why  I'm  leaving. 

36.  Dritting  for  Sinai  OU 
In  the  ground  of  Sinai  we  found  fuel  and 
we  returned  it  with  hope  that  It  will  fuel 
peace.  The  price  was  high— but  less  ttian 
the  price  of  war. 

p.  POLLOWING  THE  PARTING  FROM  SINAI 

37.  Granddaughter  and  Grandfather 

Grandpa.  Tell  me  Grandpa,  tell  me  wtiat 
was  here  before  you  came  to  Sinai,  before 
the  wars,  before  green  grew  here,  before  the 
house  was  built. 

There  was  a  wind  here  that  came  and 
went,  there  were  sands  which  came  and 
went,  there  were  fighters  who  came  and 
went,  and  then  there  were  dreamers  who 
came  and  remained,  planted  a  tree,  built  a 
house  and  brought  life  to  the  desert. 
38.  Yamit  Sands 

Yesterday— yesterday  there  were  here 
only  broiling  sands,  wandering  winds,  wan- 
dering Bedouin— yesterday  we  barely  found 
here  human  footsteps,  barely  found  water, 
barely  found  greenery,  barely  found  life. 
39.  The  City  of  Yamit 

Today— broken  windows  open  to  the 
winds,  broken  dreams  open  to  the  desert, 
broken  hopes  to  see  more  water,  more 
greenery,  more  life. 

40.  Land  Without  Shade 

Sinai— desert  without  water,  land  without 
sliade,  the  desert  was  given  what  it  asked 
for,  the  earth  was  given  what  it  asked  for 

41.  Crops  in  the  Sinai  Sand 
.  .  .  And  one  moming  we  awoke  and  we 
fouind  the  desert  awakening  and  smiling  at 
us  with  its  green. 

42.  Yamit  Hothouse 

The  green— the  green  found  its  home  in 
the  soil  and  bursts  at  us  with  its  colors,  and 
calls  us  with  its  leaves,  and  smiles  at  us  with 
its  fruit,  and  wants  to  grow,  to  grow  also  to- 
morrow. 

43.  Children  of  Ofira 

Yes,  this  is  the  last  bell  after  class,  the 
last  bell  in  Sinai,  stop— this  is  the  end,  this 
is  the  price  of  peace. 
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M.  BungalovDS  on  Ofira  Beach 
We  decorated  the  barren  and  sandy  shores 
of  Ofira-Siiarm  E-Sheikh  with  hotels,  btm- 
galowB,  scuba-diving  faculties  and  piers.  Yes- 
terday, we  relinquished  them  for  peace.  Will 
we  return  to  them  in  peace,  tomorrow? 
45.  Ofira  Airport 
We  built  the  Sinai  airports  for  defense. 
We  return  the  Sinai  airiwrts  for  peace  and 
hope  that  peace  will  take  off  and  soar  from 
these  runways. 

46.StraiUQfTiran 
The  cannon  at  the  Tiran  Straits  has 
known  many  wars.  Now,  when  the  cannon  is 
silent  the  poets  are  singing  ..."...  And 
they  shall  beat  their  swords  .  .  .  Nation 
siiall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation,  nei- 
ther stiall  they  learn  war  any  more." 

47.  War  Memorial 

Many  monuments  with  names  of  warriors 
are  scattered  over  Sinai- words  here  are  re- 
dundant, the  stones,  the  names,  the  tears— 
They  speak  for  themselves— no  more  wu. 

48.  The  Tom  Flag 

Who  will  make  whole  the  shaky  defense, 
the  broken  heart,  the  tom  flag,  peace?  Per- 
haps .  .  . 

SO.  A  Child  Next  to  the  War  Memorial 

Time  may  cure  the  broken  heart,  may  re- 
store the  home  taken  away,  but  no  one  will 
restore  Yehezkel.  Yitziiakl,  Cohen,  Mual- 
lem— their  names  spell  the  true  price  of 
peace.* 


OFFICIAL  LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  state  for  the  record  that  I  had 
requested  and  received  an  official 
leave  of  absence  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  for  the  period  of 
March  I  through  April  2.  1982,  during 
which  time  I  was  convalescing  from  a 
back  injury. 

At  the  time,  I  would  like  to  go  on 
record  for  those  missed  opportunities. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  cast 
the  following  votes: 

MARCH  2,  1983 

Prcxjedural  motion,  "yes." 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  226. 
"yes." 
House  Joint  Resolution  373.  "yes." 
H.R.  5366.  "yes." 

MARCH  3,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 
S.  1503,  "yes." 
H.R.  5118.  "yes." 
Pr(x:edural  motion,  "yes." 

MARCH  4,  1983 

H.R.  5118.  "yes." 
H.R.  5118.  "yes." 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  142.  "yes." 

MARCH  9,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 
H.R.  2160.  "yes." 

MARCH  10,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 

MARCH  18,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 
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H.R.  3620.  "yes." 
H.R.  4468.  "yes." 
H.R.  4688.  "yes." 
H.R.  3345.  "yes." 
HJl.  2329.  "no." 

House   Concurrent  Resolution   290. 
"yes." 

MARCH  33,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 
House   Concurrent   Resolution   100. 
""yes." 
H.R.  6014.  "yes." 
H.R.  4750.  ""yes." 
S.  146.  "no." 
S.  2166.  "yes." 
H.R.  4709.  ""yes." 
H.R.  2528.  "yes." 
H.R.  5708.  "yes." 
S.  2254.  '"yes." 

MARCH  34,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "'yes." 

House  Joint  Resolution  409.  "yes." 

MARCH  30,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 
House  Resolution  413,  "yes." 
House  Joint  Resolution  410.  "yes." 
House  Joint  Resolution  447.  '"yes." 

MARCH  31,  1983 

Procedural  motion,  "yes." 
House  Resolution  378,  "yes." 
House  Resolution  378.  "no." 
House  Resolution  378.  "yes." 

APRIL  1,  1983 

Senate    Concurrent   Resolution   78. 
""no." 
H.R.  5789.  "no." 
H.R.  5789,  "yes."« 


THE  FAIR  TRADE  IN  STEEL  ACT 
OF  1982.  H.R.  6505.  INTRO- 
DUCED BY  55  mrriAL  spon- 
sors 


HON.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  introduced  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1982  on  behalf  of  55 
House  Members  who  believe  that  the 
United  States  has  a  responsibility  to 
enforce  its  trade  laws  or  develop  trade 
laws  that  it  can  enforce. 

H.R.  6505  gages  steel  imports  to 
steel  unemployment,  national  infla- 
tion, and  product  need. 

H.R.  recognizes  that  the  U.S.  steel 
industry  is  depressed  by  high  interest 
rates,  economic  recession,  and  an  uinln- 
temipted  flood  of  imiwrted  steel 
priced  below  the  cost  of  production. 

It  realizes  the  inability  of  American 
steel  companies  to  match  dumped  and 
suljsidized  steel  which  has  closed  steel 
plants  and  laid  off  more  than  100,000 
steelworkers  and  forced  30,000  others 
to  shortened  workweeks.  Steel  employ- 
ment. Mr.  Speaker,  is  down  to 
331.000— the  lowest  since  the  Depres- 
sion. The  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of 
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1982  will  bring  stebiiity  to  the  work- 
place and  industry  and  prevent  fur- 
ther layoffs. 

If  the  flood  of  imported  steel  contin- 
ues, resulting  plant  closures  will  leave 
the  United  States  without  sufficient 
steel  capacity  when  any  economic  re- 
covery occurs.  Our  Nation  will  be  one 
of  the  few  nations  unable  to  meet  its 
steel  needs.  That  would  force  us  into  a 
perilous  reliance  on  uncertain  sources 
of  supply  and  seriously  Jeopardize  our 
national  security. 

It  is  our  goal  to  enable  the  steel  in- 
dustry and  its  workers  to  be  great  and 
of  world  class  again.  To  do  so,  we  shall 
employ  all  of  our  abilities  to  enact  ap- 
propriate Import  levels  into  law. 
Import  levels  are  neither  radical  or  il- 
logical. U.S.  trade  laws  provide  for  ac- 
ceptable levels  of  imports  through  vol- 
untary restraints,  emergency  proce- 
dures, and  administrative  remedies. 

Under  present  law,  the  procedures 
are  lengthy,  complex,  and  costly.  The 
procedures  occasionally  become  im- 
mersed in  politics.  H.R.  6505  quantifies 
a  very  subjective  procedure.  It  estab- 
lishes a  baseline  and  provides  for  ex- 
emptions. It  recognizes  that  the  Amer- 
ican marketplace  must  also  provide  op- 
portimity  for  American  goods.  It  pro- 
vides standardization  and  reliability  to 
treat  all  producers  in  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  encourage  all  House 
Members  to  join  the  support  of  H.R. 
6505.  I  urge  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
to  schedule  hearings  during  June.  I 
ask  that  we  join  together  to  get  Amer- 
ica going  again  by  industrializing— by 
improving— and  by  streamlining  Amer- 
ican trade  laws  to  aUow  American 
workers  and  companies  to  sell  in  the 
world's  greatest  market— the  United 
States  of  America.* 


INCENTIVES  TO  REFORM  THE 
HEALTH  CARE  SYSTEM 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ameri- 
can Society  of  Internal  Medicine,  a  na- 
tional organization  of  over  17,000  phy- 
sicians, has  made  some  thoughtful  rec- 
ommendations for  solving  the  long- 
term  problems  faced  by  our  health 
care  system. 

The  ASIM  incentive-based  approach 
should  be  noted  by  my  colleagues  as 
one  that  deserves  our  attention  and 
study. 

Toward  an  iNctNnvB-BASia)  Approach  for 
Rktormino  the  Health  Care  System:  Rec- 
ommendations or  THE  American  Society 
or  Internal  Medicine 

background 

Controlling  health  care  costs  continues  to 

be  a  major  concern  of  government,  health 

insurers,  physicians  and  the  public.  Various 

strategies  to  reduce— or  at  least  slow  down— 
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the  rate  if  increase  in  health  care  costs 
have  been  suggested,  most  of  which  fall 
under  proposals  for  increased  regulation  of 
health  cafe  delivery,  promotion  of  n^ore 
competitioti  between  insurance  companies 
and  indivikiual  providers,  or  for  reducing 
health  insurance  benefits  to  patients. 

The  Amferican  Society  of  Internal  Medi- 
cine (ASIM)— an  organization  of  more  than 
17,500  phy&iclans  nationwide  who  specialize 
In  Internal  medicine— has  spent  considerable 
time  and  resources  in  recent  years  studying 
the  reasons  behind  the  rapid  escalation  in 
health  car^  costs  and  developing  recommen- 
dations for  making  the  system  more  cost-ef- 
fective.      I 

ASIM  strongly  supports  the  March  1982 
statement  by  American  Medical  Association 
(AMA)  President  E>anlel  Cloud.  MD,  calling 
on  all  int^ested  health  groups  to  join  the 
AMA  "in  tiewing  the  overall  situation  with 
a  long-tersi  perspective,"  as  he  announced 
the  AMA'a  intention  to  make  recommenda- 
tions for]  long-term  policies  to  provide 
proper  caile  to  Americans  within  the  avail- 
able resouf^ces.  ASIM  intends  to  offer  assist- 
ance and  Cooperation  to  the  AMA  in  devel- 
oping suet]  solutions,  but  also  believes  there 
are  a  number  of  approsuihes  to  the  issues  of 
cost,  quality  and  access  that  merit  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

Based  oa  both  the  real-life  experiences  of 
physlciana  indirect  patient  care  and  on  an 
analysis  of  the  socioeconomic  factors  that 
encourage  cost  escalation,  ASIM  has  devel- 
oped recommendations  that  it  believes 
would  constitute  an  effective  national  policy 
for  moderating  health  care  costs.  The  rec- 
ommendations are  based  on  one  fundamen- 
tal conclusion:  The  current  system  of  health 
Insurance  (coupled  with  well-intended  but 
counterproductive  federal  regulations  and 
policies)  has  created  perverse  incentives 
that  encoirage  hospitalization,  which  by  Its 
nature  is  Inore  expensive  than  ambulatory 
care.  Tho»e  incentives  also  unintentionally 
reward  inefficiency  and  penalize  efficiency, 
promote  costly  technical/surgical  proce- 
dures instead  of  less-costly  (and  frequently 
more  effective)  personalized  caring  services, 
and  discottrage  patients,  physicians  and  hos- 
pitals frofi  becoming  actively  Involved  in- 
holding  down  the  costs  of  medical  care. 

ASIM  btlieves  that  only  by  correcting  per- 
verse inc^tives  can  health  care  costs  be  ef- 
fectively eontroUed.  The  Society  does  not 
pretend  that  these  are  the  only  workable 
approaches  and  welcomes  recommendations 
that  the  I  AMA  and  others  may  develop. 
ASIM  is  certain,  though,  that  a  positive  "in- 
centive-ba^ed"  national  health  policy  is  es- 
sential anid  recognizes  that  Implementation 
of  these  recommendatons  will  require  a 
major  coifomitment  by  physicians,  insurers, 
govemmeht  and  the  public  to  change  the 
traditional  way  things  have  been  done.  How- 
ever, the  Society  believes  "business  as 
usual"  is  not  acceptable  and  pledges  that  its 
members  ]will  continue  to  do  their  part  to 
contain  dosts  by  participating  ineffective 
peer  review  and  health  planning  programs, 
by  supporting  changes  in  the  way  patients 
are  reimbursed  for  Internists'  and  other  pro- 
viders' sefvices,  and  by  working  to  provide 
more  cost-effective  care.  After  all,  Ameri- 
cans respond  better  to  challenges  and  posi- 
tive incentives  than  they  do  to  unneeded 
sanctions  and  regulations. 

ASIM  will  continue  to  study  this  problem 
and  volunteer  recommendations  for  change. 
The  Soclfety  challenges  all  who  are  con- 
cerned With  health  care  costs  to  work 
toward  ii^plementing  these  and  other  effec- 
tive appr  aches  to  control  costs  while  at  the 
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same  time  maintain  and  improve  the  quality 
of  medical  cara 

recommendations 

In  examining!  the  overall  system,  attention 
naturally  is  fqcused  on  the  major  compo- 
nents and  playiers.  Forty  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's health  du^  costs  are  spent  in  acute- 
care  hospitals,  with  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  those ,  hospitals'  revenues  coming 
from  federal  funding  or  other  cost-based  in- 
surance programs.  Therefore,  the  institu- 
tional role  plafired  by  patients,  physicians, 
insurers  and  tpe  general  community  must 
be  carefully  |  considered  and  evtduated. 
These  thoughte  are  reflected  In  the  follow- 
ing recoRunenoatlons: 

1.  Create  incektivea  for  providing  services 
in  ambulatory  instead  of  in-hospitaJ  set- 
tings I 

Health  care  financing  in  this  country  cur- 
rently is  biased  toward  providing  services  in 
the  most  expensive  setting:  the  hospital. 
However,  many  of  the  services  now  provided 
in  the  hospital  could  appropriately  be  pro- 
vided at  significantly  lower  cost  in  physi- 
cians' offices  atid  other  ambulatory  settings. 
Unfortunately,  Medicare  and  Medicaid,  as 
well  as  most  private  insurance  plans,  en- 
courage hospittdizatlon  by  (1)  paying  more 
for  services  provided  In  hospitals  than  If  the 
same  services  ^e  provided  in  a  physician's 
office  (for  example.  Medicare  currently  pays 
100  percent  of  physicians'  charges  for  ancil- 
lary procedures  such  as  X-rays  if  performed 
in  the  hospital  but  only  80  percent  if  per- 
formed in  the  office);  (2)  allowing  coverage 
for  some  services  such  as  pre-operative  eval- 
uations only  if  provided  in  the  in-hospltal 
setting;  and  (3)  placing  high  deductibles  on 
services  provided  In  physicians'  offices  while 
requiring  little  or  no  cost-sharing  for  In-hos- 
pltal  services. 

Consequently,  ASIM  believes  that  to 
create  positive  incentives  for  keeping  pa- 
tients out  of  the  hospital,  insurers  should 
more  equitably  reimburse  for  covered  serv- 
ices provided  In  the  physician's  office  and 
other  ambulatory  settings.  Third-party 
I>ayors  also  should  not  deny  coverage  on  the 
basis  of  location  If  the  setting  In  which  the 
service  is  provided  is  medically  appropriate. 
While  there  should  be  some  appropriate 
form  of  patiefit  cost-sharing  regardless  of 
where  the  sOrvIce  is  provided,  national 
policy  should  discourage  punltively  high  de- 
ductibles that  discourage  patients  from  re- 
ceiving services  in  the  ambulatory  setting. 
Since  costs  associated  with  hospitalization 
are  the  largest  components  of  our  health 
care  bill,  substantial  savings  would  result 
from  shifting  care  into  physicians'  offices 
and  away  front  hospitals  where  considerably 
higher  overhepul  costs  (labor,  supplies,  etc.) 
exist. 

wore  ejyUHent  methods  of 
t  for  in-hospitai  services 


2. 
reimburse 
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Medicare,  Medicaid  and  many  private  In- 
surance plans  reimburse  hospitals  on  a  "cost 
plus"  basis:  hospitals  are  reimbursed  on  the 
basis  of  costs  incurred  providing  services  to 
patients.  Unfortunately,  this  method  en- 
courages inefficiency  by  rewarding  hospitals 
that  generate  excessive  costs  while  penaliz- 
ing hospitals  that  keep  costs  down.  ASIM 
has  previously  testified  in  favor  of  provi- 
sions in  a  bill  introduced  in  1979  that  would 
have  created  an  incentive  system  for  reim- 
bursing "routine  hospital  costs"  under  fed- 
eral health  programs.  The  bill  would  have 
classified  hoftiltals  according  to  bed  size, 
type  and  other  criteria;  cost  would  have 
been    determned    for    each    classification 


through  a  uniform  accounting  and  report- 
ing system;  and  a  per  diem  rate  for  routine 
operating  costs  would  have  been  determined 
for  each  hospital.  Hospitals  that  stayed 
within  the  prospectively  determined  rate 
would  have  been  rewarded  under  this  reim- 
bursement method,  while  those  less  effi- 
cient hospitals  that  exceeded  their  per  diem 
rate  would  have  been  penalized.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  in  the  97th 
Congress. 

ASIM  believes  that  this  and  other  incen- 
tive-based approaches  to  reimbursement  for 
hospitals  services  deserve  serious  consider- 
ation by  Congress  and  private  health  insur- 
ers. ASIM  recommends  enactment  of  provi- 
sions similar  to  those  proposed  In  the  Medl- 
care-Medicaid  Administrative  and  Reim- 
bursement Reform  Act  of  1979  that  would 
establish  an  initial  incentive  system  for  re- 
imbursement of  routine  hospital  cost  under 
Medicare  and  Medicaid. 
3.  Promote  patient  cost-sharing  in  private 

and  public  health  iTisurance  plans 
The  popularity  of  "first-dollar"  insurance 
converage— which  Isolates  patients  and  phy- 
sicians from  the  economic  consequences  of 
their  health  care  decisions— also  contributes 
to  health  care  inflation.  Unless  patients 
share  in  the  costs  of  their  medical  care, 
there  is  no  economic  incentive  for  them  to 
question  the  necessity  of  any  test,  procedure 
or  day  of  hospitalization  ordered  by  the 
physician— or  to  limit  their  own  demand  for 
medical  services  to  what  is  truly  needed. 
Similarly,  a  physician  may  be  more  likely  to 
order  tests  and  procedures  of  marginal 
value  to  the  patient  when  he  or  she  knows 
the  patient  will  Incur  no  direct  out-of- 
pocket  expense. 

The  current  system  of  first-dollar  cover- 
age imposes  a  severe  yet  largely  unrecog- 
nized financial  burden  on  the  public  In  the 
form  of  higher  premiums  for  private  health 
insurance  and  higher  taxes  to  fund  public 
health  insurance.  Patients  are  already 
paying  virtually  the  full  cost  of  care 
anyway,  not  only  to  physicians  but  to  hospi- 
tals and  other  pioviders  as  well.  Wage  In- 
creases, too,  are  being  sacrificed  as  employ- 
ers increasingly  find  they  cant  afford  to 
provide  employees  with  both  first-dollar 
health  insurance  coverage  and  desired 
salary  increases. 

Also  because  of  first-dollar  coverage,  the 
patient  loses  his  or  her  position  of  privilege 
attached  to  the  direct  payor  of  the  services. 
Pirst-dollar  coverage  results  in  subconscious 
catering  by  physicians  and  hospitals  to  the 
whims  and  tastes  of  Insurance  Intermediar- 
ies Instead  of  patients.  ASIM  believes  that 
the  patients  privileged  position  should 
never  have  been  abdicated. 

Furthermore,  the  very  fact  that  first- 
dollar  coverage  encourages  inefficiency  and 
waste  In  the  delivery  of  medical  services  sug- 
gests that  the  overall  cost  to  the  public  is 
higher  than  it  would  be  under  a  system 
more  oriented  toward  patient  cost-sharing. 
Consequently,  ASIM  believes  that  all  public 
and  private  health  insurance  policies  should 
include  an  appropriate  degree  of  patient 
cost-sharing.  In  the  form  of  copayment  and 
co-Insurance,  that  would  be  applied  equally 
to  both  ambulatory  and  In-hospital  services. 
Savings  resulting  from  a  shift  to  policies  re- 
quiring cost-sharing  would  be  substantial, 
particularly  if  further  studies  validate  the 
conclusions  of  a  recent  Rand  Corporation 
study  that  found  a  50  percent  reduction  in 
health  care  costs  for  patients  having  poli- 
cies that  require  cost-sharing  compared 
with  patients  enrolled  In  plans  providing 
first-dollar  coverage. 
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ASIM  recognizes  that  the  amount  of  pa- 
tient cost-sharing  must  be  set  at  a  level  that 
will  not  discourage  patients  from  seeking 
necessary  services  or  Impose  an  unaccept- 
able financial  burden  on  the  patient.  How- 
ever, the  Society  is  confident  that  the  insur- 
ance industry,  in  consulUtlon  with  physi- 
cians and  the  purchasers  of  health  Insur- 
ance, could  arrive  at  an  appropriate  level  of 
patient  cost-sharing. 

4.  Reduce  incentives  for  expensive 
technological  and  procedural  care 

The  current  health  Insurance  system  en- 
courages high-cost  technological  and  proce- 
dural services,  such  as  diagnostic  tests  (X- 
rays,  EKGs.  etc.),  surgery  and  invasive  diag- 
nostic procedures  (endoscopic  examinations, 
etc.).  At  the  same  time,  it  discourages  physi- 
cians from  spending  more  time  with  pa- 
tients and  providing  them  with  personalized 
thinking  and  caring  services— the  cognitive 
services  a  physician  provides.  This  Is  be- 
cause procedures  are  reimbursed  at  a  dispro- 
portionately higher  level  than  the  more 
time-consuming  thinking  and  caring  serv- 
ices. In  addition,  many  health  insurance 
plans  do  not  cover  physicians'  cognitive 
services  at  all.  The  result  of  these  perverse 
incentives  is  that  the  decision  to  do  some- 
thing to  the  patient  (i.e.,  perform  expensive 
surgery  or  a  diagnostic  procedure)  is  reward- 
ed (by  higher  reimbursement),  while  the  de- 
cision to  avoid  costly  procedures  Is  penalized 
(by  lower  reimbursement). 

A  physician  who  spends  substantial  time 
talking  with  the  patient,  taking  a  complete 
physical  and  history,  diagnosing  the  pa- 
tient's health  problems,  evaluating  the  ef- 
fects of  the  patient's  lifestyle  on  his  or  her 
health,  providing  preventive  education  and 
finally  determining  the  therapeutic  ap- 
proach that  best  meets  the  patient's  individ- 
ual needs  will  find  these  cognitive  services 
are  reimbursed  at  a  relatively  lower  level— 
or  not  reimbursed  at  all— by  the  patient's 
health  Insurance  policy.  However,  if  the 
physician  orders  a  series  of  expensive  diag- 
nostic procedures  (some  of  which  might  be 
of  only  marginal  value  to  the  patient),  it  is 
virtually  certain  that  these  procedures  will 
be  reimbursed  at  a  disproportionately 
higher  level  by  the  patient's  Insurance 
policy.  The  clinical  outcome  of  these  two 
styles  of  practice  might  be  the  same— but 
the  latter  technology-oriented  approach  is 
far  more  costly  to  the  system  and,  ASIM  be- 
lieves, less  satisfying  to  the  patient. 

Consequently,  the  most  effective  ap- 
proach to  reducing  demand  for  expensive 
procedural  care  is  to  change  the  health  in- 
surance system  to  reward  physicians'  cogni- 
tive services  while  discouraging  costly  proce- 
dural services.  This  can  be  accomplished  by 
(1)  Including  adequate  coverage  for  physi- 
cians' cognitive  (thinking  and  caring)  serv- 
ices in  all  health  Insurance  packages,  includ- 
ing Medicare  and  Medicaid  (by  providing 
benefits  for  office  visits,  history  and  physi- 
cal examinations,  preventive  education  and 
so  forth)  and  (2)  changing  the  relative 
amount  at  which  these  services  are  reim- 
bursed, so  that  cognitive  services  are  reim- 
bursed at  a  relatively  higher  level  (In  line 
with  their  true  worth)  and  procedures,  at  a 
relatively  lower  level  than  is  currently  the 
custom. 

ASIM  has  prepared  a  "White  Paper"  that 
explains  this  problem  in  greater  depth.  It  is 
available  upon  request. 

5.  Reform  costly  and  ineffective  federal 

regulations 
Many  of  the  federal  regulatory  initiatives 
promulgated  in  recent  years  have  exacerbat- 
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ed  rather  than  contributed  to  a  solution  of 
the  cost  problem.  For  this  reason,  ASIM  ap- 
plauds the  efforts  of  the  current  adminis- 
tration to  reduce  unnecessary  and  Ineffec- 
tive regulations. 

Although  ASIM  acknowledges  that  some 
federal  regulation  of  health  care  is  appro- 
priate, federal  Involvement  in  areas  such  as 
health  planning  should  be  limited  to  sup- 
porting and  encouraging  effective  private 
sector  Initiatives.  Federally  mandated 
health  planning  in  particular  has  been 
costly,  ineffective  and  anticompetitive.  Na- 
tionally Imposed  guidelines  and  objectives 
often  have  led  to  regulatory  restrictions 
that  in  the  long  run  have  fueled  health  care 
costs.  For  example,  efforts  to  limit  the  avail- 
ability of  CT  scans  through  certlflcate-of- 
need  (CON)  review— an  objective  of  the  fed- 
eral government  in  recent  years— may  have 
actually  increased  costs  by  forcing  physi- 
cians to  use  more  costly  surgical  procedures 
in  areas  where  a  CT  scanner  was  unavail- 
able because  of  CON  denial. 

ASIM  strongly  recommends  repeal  of  fed- 
erally mandated  health  plarming  and  sup- 
ports continued  efforts  to  review  and  revise 
or  eliminate  other  federal  reg\ilatIons  that 
have  contributed  to  higher  costs.  Available 
upon  request,  a  summary  of  existing  hard 
data  on  the  costs  and  effects  of  federally 
mandated  health  planning  has  been  pre- 
pared by  ASIM  which  provides  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  current  program  is  a 
costly  failure. 

6.  Support  and  encourage  i>oluntary  private 

sector  programs 

Related  to  ASIM's  belief  that  federal  reg- 
ulatory programs  often  have  been  counter- 
productive Is  the  Society's  commitment  to 
voluntary  private  sector  Initiatives  In  areas 
such  as  health  planning,  quality  assessment 
and  utilization  review.  Voluntary,  communi- 
ty-based health  planning  and  physician-di- 
rected peer  review  programs  can  and  have 
been  effective,  but  their  effectiveness  often 
has  been  diminished  because  of  interfer- 
ence, hostility  or  Indifference  by  the  federal 
government.  Federal  funding,  regulation  or 
review  of  legitimate  private  sector  activi- 
ties—or inappropriate  federal  government 
use  of  antitrust  laws  to  limit  the  ability  of 
health  professionals  to  work  together  in  the 
public  interest— Impedes  effective  private 
sector  approaches  to  cost  and  quality  con- 
trol. 

Consequently,  ASIM  recommends  that  na- 
tional health  policy  encourage  innovative 
private  sector  activities  in  health  planning, 
quality  and  utilization  review,  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness—with minimal  federal  funding 
or  regulation.  Legislation  should  be  enacted 
to  restrict  inappropriate  interference  by  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission  in  the  legitimate 
activities  of  professional  associations,  par- 
ticularly since  those  activities  already  are 
regulated  by  state  law.  The  recent  trend 
toward  formation  of  coalitions  Including 
representatives  from  business,  labor,  physi- 
cians, hospitals  and  the  insurance  Industry 
clearly  demonstrates  that  the  private  sector 
can  and  wIU  work  together  to  reduce  costs 
without  federal  government  coercion  or  in- 
terference. 

7.  Improve  administration  of  the  Medicare 

and  Medicaid  programs 
ASIM  recognizes  the  need  for  the  federal 
government  to  assure  a  satisfactory  level  of 
care  for  those  who  cannot  provide  for  them- 
selves. However,  the  Medicare  and  Medicaid 
programs,  although  understandably  com- 
plex, are  administered  in  a  manner  that  pro- 
motes inefficiency  and  waste.  Physician  and 
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hospital  productivity,  as  well  as  patient  sat- 
isfaction, are  all  adversely  affected  by  the 
extraordinary  paperwork  requlremente 
placed  on  patients,  physicians  and  other 
providers;  by  the  frequently  arbitrary  and 
inconsistent  coverage  and  reimbursement 
determinations  made  by  individual  interme- 
diaries: by  the  lack  of  a  single  coding  system 
for  describing  physician  services  under  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid;  by  the  slowness  and  dif- 
ficulty in  resolving  reimbursement  disputes 
with  intermediaries;  and  by  the  programs' 
general  resistance  to  suggestions  for  improv- 
ing administrative  efficiency.  Simply  put, 
the  amount  of  time  and  resources  that  phy- 
sicians and  other  providers  must  commit  to 
completing  the  programs'  paperwork  re- 
quirements and  to  helping  their  patients  re- 
ceive adequate  reimbursement  from  Medi- 
care and  Medicaid  means  less  time  for  pro- 
viding direct  patient  care— and  ultimately 
higher  charges  that  reflect  the  substantial 
administrative  costs  of  participating  in  the 
programs.  No  private  insurer  could  survive 
today  using  the  complex  requirements  for 
relmburaement  imposed  by  Medicare. 

Consequently,  ASIM  recommends  that 
the  Helath  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA):  (1)  appoint  a  commission  to  devel- 
op recommendations  to  reduce  administra- 
tive and  paperwork  requirements  imposed 
on  pbysicianB,  patients  and  hospitals,  in 
consultation  with  physician,  patient  and 
hospital  representatives;  (2)  require  nation- 
wide conversion  to  a  single  coding  system 
based  on  Current  Procedural  Terminology 
for  describing  physician  services  under  Med- 
icare and  Medicaid;  and  (3)  study  ways  to 
minimize  reimbursement  disputes  due  to  in- 
accurate or  incorrect  intermediary  coverage 
determinations  and  develop  recommenda- 
tions for  quicker-  resolution  of  patient  and 
physician  disagreements  with  Intermediar- 
ies. 

8.  Reduce  vxute.  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  proffranu 

In  programs  as  large  as  Medicare  and 
Medicaid,  it  is  inevitable  that  there  will  be 
cases  of  waste,  fraud  and  abuse.  ASIM  be- 
lieves that  to  reduce  costs,  those  contribut- 
ing factors  must  be  addressed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Society  believes  that  the  amount 
of  fraud  and  abuse  is  frequently  overstated, 
and  that  potential  savings  from  attacking 
fraud  and  abuse  have  -been  widely  exagger- 
ated. Furthermore,  a  reduction  In  waste. 
fraud,  and  abuse  will  in  Itself  have  only  a 
limited  impact  on  overall  health  care  costs, 
unless  it  is  accompanied  by  a  restructuring 
of  the  insurance  system  to  create  incentives 
for  cost-effective  care. 

An  effective  program  to  reduce  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  must  Include  close  consul- 
tation with  practicing  physicians.  Because 
of  their  knowledge  of  how  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  programs  work  on  the  grass-roots 
level,  practicing  physicians  can  identify 
areas  of  iwtential  savings— as  well  as  effec- 
tive approaches  to  reducing  fraud  and 
abuse— that  may  be  overlooked  by  the  pro- 
grams' administrative  bureaucracy.  ASIM  is 
prepared  to  offer  the  expertise  and  first- 
hand experience  of  its  members  to  work 
with  Medicare  and  Medicaid  on  the  state 
and  local  levels  in  a  cooperative  effort  to 
reduce  waste,  fraud  and  abuse. 

9.  Expand  consumer  choice  and  create 

incentive*  to  select  coat-effective  insurance 

Several  proposals  have  been  introduced  in 
Congress  that  would  attempt  to  promote 
greater  competition  in  health  care.  Most 
would  expand  consumer  choice  of  insurance 
plans  and  create  incentives  through  changes 
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in  ttie  tax  codes  for  individuals  to  select 
more  cost-effective  plans,  i.e..  those  with 
cosqsharing  features. 

IIM  has  testified  in  favor  of  many  as- 
pectB  of  the  consumer-choice  approach.  In 
general,  the  Society  supports  multiple 
choice  of  insurance  plans  (provided  that  at 
lea^  one  of  the  plans  offered  includes  sig- 
nificant cost-sharing  features),  equal  em- 
plosjer  contributions  to  all  health  plans  of- 
fered, tax-free  rebates  to  consumers  who 
seleft  less-costly  plans,  and  a  limit  on  em- 
ploj^rs'  deductibility  of  contributions  to  in- 
suri^ce  plans  to  discourage  first-dollar  cov- 
erage. Those  incentives  could  result  in  sig- 
nificant cost  savings  by  altering  the  kinds  of 
insiyance  that  consumers  choose.  However, 
sino^  the  consumer-choice  approach  has  not 
beett  tested  in  real  life,  little  is  known  about 
howl  much  can  really  be  saved  and  whether 
or  npt  this  approach  will  have  unanticipated 
negative  effects.  Some  aspects  of  the  pro- 
posi  Js  currently  being  considered  also  could 
hav  >  adverse  effects  on  the  quality  of  medi- 
cal fare. 

Consequently,  ASIM  believes  that  to  the 
extent  possible,  the  consumer-choice  ap- 
proach should  be  tested  on  a  demonstration 
project  basis.  However,  ASIM  would  support 
enactment  of  consumer  choice  legislation 
that  is  based  on  altering  F>erverse  incentives 
created  by  tax  codes  and  that  includes  the 
priqciples  presented  in  ASM's  October  1981 
testimony  before  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. A  copy  of  that  testimony  is  available 
request. 

jmote  ?iealth  counseling  and  other  pre- 
itive  measures  for  reducing  iUness  and 

iture  death 
SIM  believes  that  savings  can  result 
froria  efforts  to  modify  those  destructive  as- 
pects of  an  individual's  lifestyle  that  eventu- 
ally! may  result  in  serious  and  costly  illness. 
Substantial  progress  in  reducing  deaths 
fro^  cardiovascular  and  circulatory  diseases 
hasjbeen  made  in  the  last  decade,  demon- 
strating the  true  potential  of  preventive 
measures.  (It's  important  to  note,  however, 
successful  preventive  measures  will  ul- 
^tely  result  in  an  older  patient  popula- 
also  requiring  medical  care  and  gener- 
atidg  costs  associated  with  providing  that 
carf ) 

Af  noted  previously,  health  insurance 
rarsly  covers  preventive  health  counseling 
and  other  cognitive  services  provided  by 
phstsicians.  Ironically,  health  insurance  (in- 
cluding Medicare  and  Medicaid  >  spends  mil- 
lloos  of  dollars  on  medical  services  for  seri- 
ously ill  patients,  but  spends  little  or  noth- 
ing: on  services  that  might  have  prevented 
these  same  costly  illnesses. 

Because  ASIM  believes  that  preventive 
mei  ksures  must  be  supported  by  the  health 
instrance  system,  further  study  of  insur- 
anoe  programs  that  reward  patients  for 
staying  healthy— by  avoiding  destructive 
hei  1th  habits— are  merited.  The  Society  also 
SUE  ports  elimination  of  public  policies,  such 
as  >rice  supports  for  the  tobacco  industry, 
ttu  t  promote  products  proven  harmful  to 
het  1th. 

^IM  recommends  that  (1)  all  health  in- 
surance policies  provide  adequate  coverage 
for  physicians'  preventive  services,  (2)  stud- 
ies ]be  initiated  to  determine  the  efficacy  of 
instirance  programs  providing  cash  incen- 
tive for  individuals  who  stay  healthy  and 
av(^d  destructive  health  habits,  and  (3)  fed- 
er^  price  supports  for  tobacco  products  and 
other  federal  and  state  programs  that  eco- 
nokiically  support  and  promote  products 
proven  harmful  to  health  be  identified  and 
eliiiinated. 


In  sutimary, 
nationa  I 
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SUMMART  AND  CONCLUSIONS 


r,  ASIM  urges  adoption  of  a 
incentive-based  health  policy  that 


1.  Crei  ,tes  incentives  for  providing  services 
in  ambu  atory  instead  of  In-hospital  settings 
by  (a)  ri  limbursing  more  equitably  for  serv- 
ices pro'  rlded  in  the  ambulatory  setting  (b) 
discoura  ting  insurers  from  placing  punitive- 
ly  high  deductibles  on  services  provided  in 
the  ambblatory  setting,  and  (c)  discouraging 
Insurers  from  denying  reimbursement  for 
covered  services  on  the  basis  of  the  setting 
in  which  the  service  was  provided  (as  long 
as  the  setting  is  medically  appropriate). 

2.  Develops  more  efficient  methods  of  re- 
imbursetnent  for  services  provided  in  the 
hospital  by  (a)  enacting  a  prospective  reim- 
bursement system  under  Medicare  and  Med- 
icaid f(^  routine  hospital  costs  and  (b) 
studying  on  a  demonstration  project  basis 
other  incentive-based  approaches  to  hospi- 
tal reimbursement. 

3.  Promotes  appropriate  patient  cost-shar- 
ing in  tl^e  form  of  copayments  and  co-insur- 
ance as  I  a  feature  of  all  private  and  public 
health  insurance  plans. 

4.  Reduces  incentives  for  expensive  tech- 
nological and  procedural  care  by  (a)  includ- 
ing coverage  in  all  insurance  packages  for 
physiciains'  cognitive  services  and  (b)  chang- 
ing the  relative  amounts  at  which  these 
services  are  reimbursed  so  that  cognitive 
services  are  reimbursed  at  a  level  that  recog- 
nizes their  true  value  to  the  patient. 

5.  Relorms  costly  and  ineffective  federal 
regulations  by  (a)  repealing  the  federally 
mandated  health  plaiming  program  and  (b) 
continuing  efforts  to  review,  revise  or  elimi- 
nate other  federal  regulations  that  have 
contribiited  to  high  costs. 

6.  Supports  and  encourages  voluntary  pri- 
vate sector  programs  in  health  planning, 
cost-efffctiveness  and  quality  and  utiliza- 
tion re\few  by  (a)  minimizing  federal  inter- 
ference in  private  sector  activities  and  (b) 
enacting  legislation  to  restrict  the  inappro- 
priate i|se  of  antitrust  laws  by  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission  to  prevent  or  impede  the 
developtnent  of  cooperative  private  sector 
activiti«. 

7.  Infiroves  the  administration  of  the 
Medicaite  and  Medicaid  programs  by  (a)  cre- 
ating a  commission  charged  with  assigning 
high  priority  to  reducing  administrative  and 
paperwork  requirements  imposed  on  physi- 
cians, patients  and  hospitals,  in  consultation 
with  pqysician,  patient  and  hospital  repre- 
sentatives, (b)  requiring  nationwide  conver- 
sion to  a  single  coding  system  for  describing 
physician  services  based  on  Current  Proce- 
dural Terminology  and  (c)  studying  and  de- 
ways  to  minimize  reimbursement 
due  to  inaccurate  or  incorrect  in- 

determinations  and  ways  to 
ickly  resolve  such  disputes, 
ices  waste,  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
and  Medicaid  programs  through  a 
collabotative  effort  between  the  Health 
Care  Financing  Administration  and  physi- 
cians.   I 

9.  Expands  consumer  choice  of  insurance 
plans  iQr  creating  Incentives  for  the  selec- 
tion of  more  cost-effective  plans  through 
enactment  of  legislation  that  would  expand 
choice  *f  Insurance  plans  and  alter  tax  laws 
to  discourage  over-insurance. 

10.  Promotes  health  counseling  and  other 
preventive  measures  to  reduce  illness  and 
premature  death  by  (a)  encouraging  health 
insurers  to  provide  adequate  coverage  for 
physicians'  preventive  services,  (b)  studying 
the  effteacy  of  insurance  programs  that  pro- 
vide economic  incentives  for  Individuals  to 
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stay  healthy  by  avoiding  destructive  health 
habits  and  (c)  Identifying  and  eliminating 
federal  price  supports  for  tobacco  products 
and  other  federal  and  state  programs  that 
support  or  promote  products  proven  harm- 
ful to  health. 

ASIM  believes  that  restructuring  the 
health  care  system  along  the  above  lines 
would  not  only  be  effective  in  moderating 
health  care  costs,  but  would  also  provide  the 
public  with  the  kind  of  health  care  system 
desires:  an  affordable,  high-quality  system 
encouraging  personal,  caring,  preventive  pri- 
mary-care services  in  physicians'  offices  in- 
stead of  expensive,  impersonal,  technology- 
oriented  care  in  hospitals.  ASIM  is  provid- 
ing these  recommendations  to  the  Reagan 
administration.  Congress,  health  insurers, 
business  and  labor  groups,  the  AMA  and 
other  physician  organizations,  hospitals, 
state  governments  and  other  interested 
groups.  The  Society  challenges  each  of 
those  groups  to  work  with  ASIM  on  imple- 
menting the  above  and  other  reconunenda- 
tions  for  a  national  incentive-based  health 
policy.* 


PARTISAN  POLITICS  NEED  TO 
BE  FORGOTTEN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  KKNTUCKT 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  HX7BBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
Jim  Tidwell  of  the  Hammet  Co.  in  Pa- 
ducah,  Ky.,  has  written  me  a  thought- 
ful letter  indicating  that  we  need  to 
put  aside  partisan  politics  and  prompt- 
ly work  out  a  balanced  budget  without 
increasing  taxes  and  without  repealing 
any  tax  reductions.  During  this  cur- 
rent debate  on  the  Federal  budget,  I 
believe  Mr.  Tldwell's  views  are  very  ap- 
propriate and  T  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues.  His  letter 
follows: 

Hon.  Carkoix  Hubbard, 
Congressman,  Raybum  House  Office  Build- 
ing, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Carrolxj  The  Hammet  Co.,  is  a 
small  business  contractor  which  has  contrib- 
uted its  bit  to  the  productivity  and  prosperi- 
ty of  the  U.S.  heavy  construction  industry 
for  almost  20  years.  Now  we  are  struggling, 
along  with  many  others  like  us,  in  a  ruinous 
recession  which  we  are  convinced  has  been 
brought  on  largely  by  many  years  of  Feder- 
al Government  excesses  in  spending,  tax- 
ation, regulation  and  general  fiscal  irrespon- 
sibility. 

While  we  are  aU  sinking  deeper  into  eco- 
nomic oblivion,  it  appears  that  our  congres- 
sional leaders  are  so  busy  pointing  the 
finger  of  blame  at  one  another  and  at  the 
administration  that  they  are  failing  to  re- 
sponsibly address  expeditious  enactment  of 
the  1983  fiscal  year  budget.  It  is  painful  to 
observe  from  our  economically  vulnerable 
position  that  Washington  is  indeed  fiddling 
while  the  Nation  is  burning. 

This  country  is  desperate  to  get  its  econo- 
my off  the  downward  spiral.  We  insist  that 
Congress  forget  petty  partisan  politics  and 
promptly  work  out  a  balanced  budget  with- 
out Increasing  taxes  and  without  repealing 
any  tax  "reductions"  already  laid  in  place. 
We  want  the  unbearable  cost  of  Oovem- 
ment  reduced  drastically  and  immediately. 


8»-<)59  0-86-42  (PL  9) 
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This  business  is  not  complicated.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  recognizinc  that  many 
individuals  and  groups  are  "suffering"  and 
many  more  are  going  to  have  to  suffer  in 
the  difficult  process  of  returning  our  econo- 
my to  a  sane  operating  basis.  We  need  for 
Congress  to  cease  its  obstructionist  tactics 
and  make  the  hard  decisions  necessary  not 
only  to  immediately  adopt  a  budget  resolu- 
tion that  the  President  will  accept,  but  also 
to  implement  a  complete  budget  program  in 
time  to  have  it  all  in  place  by  the  fall  1982 
deadline.  We  don't  want  to  see  any  more 
continuing  resolutions.  And  please  don't  let 
anybody  try  to  fool  people  with  a  continu- 
ation of  the  1982  budget! 

It  is  time  for  both  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  to  dump  the  pork  bar- 
rels and  reject  the  vested  interests  in  favor 
of  the  general  welfare.  Don't  be  afraid  to 
cut  the  entitlement  programs.  Federal  irre- 
sponsibility in  fattening  up  the  entitlement 
programs  over  the  years  is  largely  responsi- 
ble for  the  present  ridiculous  Federal  fiscal 
situation.  'Time  has  run  out  for  posturing 
and  politicing.  If  the  Federal  Government 
can  get  a  trim  and  balanced  1983  budget  in 
place  before  the  fall  recess,  then  Congress 
can  go  home  and  tell  folks  that  they  did 
what  had  to  be  done.  We  suspect  voters  will 
be  more  appreciative  of  public  servants  who 
obey  the  message  that  was  conveyed  at  the 
poles  in  November,  1980  than  those  who 
postpone  the  Nation's  urgent  business  while 
they  concern  themselves  with  perpetuating 
their  own  political  longevity. 

Please,  Carroll,  let's  get  this  show  on  the 
road.  Time  is  fast  running  out. 
Best  personal  regards, 

James  C.  Tidwell.* 


REPEAL  OF  SECTION  602,  PUBLIC 
UTILITIES  REGULATORY 

POLICY  ACT  OP  1978 


HON.  BYRON  L  DORGAN 

OF  NORTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  talked  about  the  need  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  off  our 
backs,  and  to  return  rightful  powers 
and  authority  back  to  State  and  local 
levels  of  government.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  there  have  been  instances  tn 
which  the  Federal  Government  has 
unfairly  swept  away  States  rights.  One 
area  of  unwarranted  Federal  interfer- 
ence is  evidenced  at  times  in  the  Inju- 
dicious conferral  of  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  upon  projects  which 
should  not  be  entitled  to  these  powers. 
Section  602  of  the  PubUc  Utilities  Reg- 
ulatory Policies  Act  is  an  example  of 
such  misplaced  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority.  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  repeal  this  section  of  the 
law  which  gives  Federal  eminent 
domain  authority  to  the  privately 
funded  MANDAN  power  project. 

The  sponsors  of  the  section  602 
amendment  desired  to  use  Federal 
eminent  domain  authority  "to  insiu% 
timely  completion  of  the  project  .  .  ." 
in  the  event  that  negotiations  for 
right-of-way  acquisition  did  not  pro- 
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ceed  according  to  their  development 
plans.  I  believe  the  substantial  powers 
of  Federal  eminent  domain  must  be 
used  selectively,  and  should  not  be 
used  solely  to  guarantee  the  timely 
completion  of  privately  sponsored 
projects. 

Congress  passed  this  special  Interest 
legislation  in  1978  when  then-Senator 
Curtis  of  Nebraska  tacked  on  the 
MANDAN  powerllne-related  amend- 
ment to  the  original  PURPA  legisla- 
tion. The  project  operators  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  using  the  au- 
thorities of  this  law,  and  therefore  its 
repeal  should  not  cause  any  great  dif- 
ficulty. In  any  event  I  believe  this  law 
should  be  stricken  from  the  books  and 
this  project  should  proceed  exclusively 
imder  State  laws  and  jurisdiction.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  J.  MHO 
SEWARDS 


HON.  DON  RTITER 

OF  PSmSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATITES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  you  and  my  coUeagues 
back  in  time  to  March  31,  1951.  The 
place:  Penn  Palestra  in  Philadelphia. 
The  event:  The  1951  Pennsylvania 
State  men's  basketball  championship. 
From  each  side  the  bleachers  are 
packed  with  screeming  fans,  each 
wearing  their  school  colors.  The  air  is 
tense  as  the  game  is  winding  down  to 
the  last  fleeting  seconds.  On  the  side- 
lines, guiding  his  team  to  victory,  is  a 
young  man  who  is  in  his  first  year  of 
coaching  at  Allentown  High  SchooL 
As  each  second  ticks  away  Coach  Milo 
Sewards  moves  closer  to  his  proudest 
moment  as  basketball  coach.  Under 
Coach  Sewards,  1951  was  to  be  the 
year  that  Allentown  High  would  win 
the  State  basketball  championship. 
For  Milo.  it  was  the  beginning  of  a 
brillant  coaching  career. 

This  year,  after  40  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  Allentown  School  Dis- 
trict, Milo  Sewards  is  retiring.  He  is 
one  of  the  great  ones.  Throughout  his 
40  years  of  teaching,  the  legions  of 
students  have  passed  through  his 
classroom  and  have  come  away  a  little 
bit  smarter  and  little  more  aware  of 
the  world  they  would  soon  inherit.  But 
Milo  was  more  than  a  teacher.  After 
school  one  could  always  find  him  in 
the  gymnasium  with  a  sweatshirt  on 
and  a  whistle  in  his  mouth. 

Over  the  years,  from  1940-42  and 
then  from  1942-49,  Milo  was  assistant 
coach  of  basketball,  football,  and  base- 
baU.  Then  in  1950  he  became  head 
basketball  coach,  a  position  he  would 
hold  until  1973  when  he  was  named 
the  school's  athletic  director.  From 
1950  to  1973  Milo  coached  his  team  to 
one   State   basketbaU    championship. 
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nine  league  championships,  four  dis- 
trict champlonihips.  and  at  one  time 
had  a  wlnnlns  streak  of  35  stndsht 
league  games.  But  Mllo  was  never  one 
to  brag.  The  many  kudos  he  received 
were  always  deferred  to  his  boys. 

In  the  community.  Mllo  stands  as  a 
giant.  His  good-natiured  ways  has  won 
him  many  friends.  Throughout  hJs 
life.  h<  has  served  his  Ood;  Nation, 
and  community.  There  are  few  people 
in  Allentown  who  do  not  know  of  Mllo 
Sewards  or  who  cannot  remember  an 
experience  they  shared  with  htrn 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  4,  1982.  the 
people  of  the  Lehigh  Valley.  Milo's 
friends,  will  honor  him  with  a  testimo- 
nial. We  will  not  be  saying  goodby  to 
Mllo  as  I  know  he  will  remain  very 
active  in  our  community  and  at  this 
high  school.  On  this  night,  we  will  all 
be  saying  thank  you  Mllo  for  being  the 
wonderful  guy  you  are.« 


SPEAKING  OUT 


HON.  WILLIAM  R.  RATCHFORD 

or  oomracnccT 

m  THX  HOUSE  or  RKPRCSEirrATIVES 

TTiunday.  May  27, 1982 
•  Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  recent  diplomatic  exchanges 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
UJBJSJl.  over  attempts  to  limit  nuclear 
armament.  I  find  the  two  commence- 
ment addresses  delivered  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut  on  Sunday, 
May  23.  1982.  particularly  appropriate 
for  incliision  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Both  Oakes  Ames,  president 
of  Connecticut  College,  and  Dr. 
Edward  J.  Bloustein,  president  of  Rut- 
gers University,  focused  their  remarks 
on  the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction 
and  the  responsibility  of  our  youth 
and  our  educated  to  participate  active- 
ly in  debates  which  will  mold  the 
future  of  our  outlook  and  our  policies. 
The  nuclear  arms  race  has  presented 
the  existence  of  mankind  with  its 
greatest  threat.  Yet  this  threat  cannot 
be  removed  by  force,  nor  can  it  be  re- 
moved by  wishing  it  so.  Its  elimination 
can  come  only  through  the  efforts  of 
individuals  armed  with  Ideals  and 
Imagination  which  have  been  tem- 
pered by  realism.  I  find  the  efforts  of 
those  in  education  to  foster  these 
traits  and  to  make  an  Impact  on  the 
conduct  of  Government  and  policy  to 
be  outstanding.  Therefore  I  wish  to 
submit  for  the  Record  their  state- 
ments: 

SPEAKmoOUT 

(By  Oakes  Ames) 

President  DlBiaggio.  trustees,  members  of 
the  faculty,  graduating  seniors,  parents  and 
friends,  I  bring  greetings  and  congratula- 
tions from  Connecticut  College  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Connecticut. 

Members  of  the  graduating  class:  your 
professors  have  challenged  you  and  held 
you  to  high  standards.  Now,  after  the  count- 
leaa  hours  you  have  spent  reading  In  the  11- 
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brary,  Vttendins  lectures  and  classes,  writ- 
ing pa|>ers,  suffering  ttirough  exams,  the 
faculty  has  decided  to  wish  you  on  your 
way;  It  does  so  with  pride. 

In  talking  with  students,  not  only  on  my 
own  ci  mpus  but  elsewhere  as  well,  I  have 
often  t  eard  them  speak  of  the  "real  world." 
by  whl^  they  mean  the  world  they  will  live 
in  after  graduation.  College  and  university 
campuies  are  cloistered  places,  and  for  good 
reason  ko  that  the  life  of  the  mind  may  be 
nurtured. 

Still,  ]we  are  very  much  aware  of  the  prob- 
lems Iq  that  other  "real"  world.  At  my  col- 
lege aj  faculty-student  research  team  is 
measuring  the  levels  of  acid  rain  in  the  ar- 
boretu^  pond.  The  submarines  in  the  river 
remindjus  of  the  arms  race.  Reductions  In 
funding  threaten  to  curtail  the  efforts  of 
social  agencies  serving  the  needs  of  the  el- 
derly akd  unemployed  in  the  City. 

On  tae  international  scene,  there  is  con- 
flict in,  Central  America,  the  FaUiland  Is- 
lands. Aebanon:  a  cross  made  of  flowers  was 
reconsvucted  in  front  of  hostile  soldiers  In 
the  ceater  of  Victory  Square  in  Warsaw 
during  |he  sixth  month  of  martial  law. 

Havel  the  hinges  of  Pandora's  box  been 
sprung!  Perhaps  I  should  suggest  what 
some  cfmmencement  speakers  advised  sen- 
iors a  few  years  ago  about  leaving  college 
and  gobig  out  into  the  world:  they  said, 
"Don't.f 

However,  I  want  to  say  this  morning  tiiat 
I  see  reasons  for  hope  and  optimism.  I  don't 
think  fpr  a  minute  that  the  world  is  spin- 
ning odt  of  control.  Furthermore,  I  believe 
you  can  do  much  to  make  It  better  and  safer 
for  yourselves  and  for  future  generations. 
One  of  fny  reasons  for  optimism  is  the  grow- 
ing pulillc  reaction  to  the  most  dangerous 
threat  ^f  all,  that  of  nuclear  annihilation. 
This  thi-eat  has  been  growing  since  the  end 
of  World  War  IT:  now  at  last,  ordinary  citi- 
zens art  realizing  the  absurdity  and  danger 
of  the  arms  race,  and  their  voices  are  being 
heard,  tlie  New  London  City  Council  and 
the  ent^  Connecticut  congressional  delega- 
tion, for  example,  have  endorsed  the  pro- 
posed ttllateral  nuclear  arms  free^.  The 
Presideat  seems  to  be  approaching  the  prob- 
lem in  a  new  way. 

Back  |n  December  of  1948,  J.  Robert  Op- 
penheliaer.  who  had  directed  the  laborato- 
ries in  phich  the  first  atomic  bombs  were 
constructed,  began  a  talk  with  the  following 
story:    i 

"A  teir  weeks  ago  the  president  of  a  col- 
lege in  the  prairie  st)>,tes  came  to  see  me. 
Clearly  .1  when  he  tried  to  look  into  the 
future,  lie  did  not  like  what  he  saw:  the 
grim  prospects  for  the  maintenance  of 
peace,  fbr  the  preservation  of  freedom,  for 
the  flourishing  and  growth  of  the  humane 
values  al  our  civilization.  He  seemed  to  have 
in  mind  that  it  might  be  weU  for  people, 
even  in  his  small  coUege,  to  try  to  take  some 
part  in  turning  these  prospects  to  a  happier 
end:  bult  what  he  said  came  as  rather  a 
shock,  fie  said,  "I  wonder  if  you  can  help 
me.  I  have  a  very  peculiar  problem.  You  see, 
out  th^,  most  of  the  students,  and  the 
teachers  too,  come  from  the  farm.  They  are 
used  tojplanting  seed,  and  then  waiting  for 
it  to  grqw.  and  then  harvesting  It.  They  be- 
lieve in  iime  and  In  nature.  It  is  rather  hard 
to  get  Biem  to  take  things  into  their  own 
hands." 

We  a^  finally  beginning  to  "take  things 
into  ouij  own  hands."  as  citizens  of  a  demo- 
cratic society  must  do,  even  though  it  may 
seem  unsettling  to  some  national  planners 
and  officials.  A  few  months  ago,  one  of 
them  pilblicly  stated  that  the  strategic  arms 
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situation  is  too  complex  for  policy  to  be  de- 
termined b$r  the  votes  taken  In  town  meet- 
ings. That  person  should  remember  what 
Thomas  Jefferson  had  to  say: 

"I  know  do  safe  depository  of  the  ultimate 
powers  of  Itie  society  but  the  people  them- 
selves: and  If  we  think  them  not  enlightened 
enough  to  I  exercise  their  control  with  a 
wholesome  idiscretion,  the  remedy  is  not  to 
take  it  from  them,  but  to  inform  their  dis- 
cretion."    j 

Why  hav4  we  been  so  slow  to  speak  out  on 
the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons?  Surely  one 
reason  is  that  we  suppress  the  thought  of 
nuclear  war  because  of  the  horror  of  Its  de- 
structlvene^.  The  complexity  of  the  Issue, 
much  of  which  Is  teclmioal,  discourages 
many.  Untp  recently.  It  was  difficult  to 
obtain  the  information  needed  to  make 
Judgments,  and  some  of  what  we  read  is  con- 
tradictory. [We  ask,  'What  difference  wiU 
my  opinion  knake?"  and  so  we  leave  it  to  the 
"experts."   I 

The  trouble  Is  that  some  "experts"  are 
saying  very  disturbing  tilings.  One  position 
we've  heard  frequently  is  that  the  United 
States  is  "behind"  the  Soviet  Union,  be- 
cause if  they  struck  first  and  we  retaliated 
they  would  (till  have  enough  to  hit  us  again. 
That  aasesianent  seems  to  imply  that  the 
side  which  pifllcted  the  most  damage  would 
be  a  winner}  but  there  can  be  no  wiimer  in  a 
nuclear  exchange.  Does  it  make  sense  to 
think  of  one  power  being  "ahead"  and  the 
other  "betiftid"  when  both  now  have  such 
tremendous  power  to  strike  back  if  the 
other  strika  first?  I  think  not. 

An  liistonan  friend  of  mine,  concerned 
about  the  arms  race,  recently  talked  to  some 
Defense  E>epartment  specialists  and  told 
me,  "They'll  talk  you  down  every  time;  they 
hold  all  the  cards.  They  have  all  the  argu- 
ments." One  of  these  has  been  used  by 
Eugene  V.  Roatow,  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  Rostow 
said,  "We  thought  the  Soviets  would  settle 
down  If  they  achieved  equality  and  recogni- 
tion as  a  neat  power.  We  discovered  tiiat 
once  they  aad  achieved  parity,  they  went 
right  on  at  I  the  same  rate."  Compare  this 
with  a  stateinent  by  Paul  Wamke.  Mr.  Ros- 
tow's  predecessor  In  the  Carter  administra- 
tion: "If  we  could  get  an  immediate  freeze,  it 
would  be  njuch  to  our  advantage,  because 
we're  ahead." 

The  experts  don't  agree.  Could  it  be  that 
the  Soviets  fxe  continuing  their  build-up  so 
vigorously  because  they  recognize  our  very 
considerable  technological  lead  in  weapon- 
ry, or  because  they  are  frightened  by  such 
developments  as  the  MX?  Could  it  be  that 
because  of  serious  internal  problems,  such 
as  poor  agTKultural  performance,  the  Sovi- 
ets would  ba  eager  to  spend  less  on  the  pro- 
duction of  expensive  weaponry?  Could  it  be 
that  becaus4  the  USSR  lost  over  20  million 
people  in  WOrld  War  11  compared  to  350,000 
lost  by  the  United  States  in  aU  the  wars 
since  1900,  their  leaders  are  far  more  fright- 
ened at  the  prospect  of  a  nuclear  war  than 
we  realize?  'there  is  evidence  that  this  is  an 
important  Element  in  the  psychology  of 
Soviet  leaders. 

It  Is  clear  jthat  our  "experts"  must  take  a 
very  broad  ^ew  of  the  problem.  They  must 
not  limit  thiir  considerations  to  the  teciinl- 
cal  questions  of  number  and  accuracy  of 
warheads;  lit  addition  there  must  be  a  far 
greater  effort  to  understand  the  thinking  of 
our  adversaries. 

In  an  article  that  appeared  in  the  N.Y. 
Times  on  A^ril  18,  that  remarkable  histori- 
an, Barbara  Tuchman  wrote:  "Given  nucle- 
ar weapons  I  and   their  consequences,   one 
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tiling  is  clear  there  is  no  military  solution 
to  the  problemu  The  confrontation  of  their 
system  and  ours  has,  I  repeat,  no  military 
solution."  She  goes  on  to  say:  "That  they 
must  tiave  the  weapons  anyway  is  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Soviet  and  American  govern- 
ments. This  policy  can  only  be  deactivated,  I 
think,  by  public  rejection.  There  can  be  no 
real  progress  toward  arms  control  until 
public  tolerance  of  existing  policy  ends." 

To  find  the  best  course  to  disarmament 
and  greater  understanding  will  require  far 
more  than  the  efforts  of  the  relatively  small 
number  of  planners  and  policy-makers  in 
Federal  agencies.  However,  it  cannot  be  set 
by  noisy  protest  based  mostly  on  strong 
feelings  and  little  on  understanding.  All  of 
us  must  be  informed  on  the  issues,  and  pro- 
mote a  vigorous  national  debate. 

Tou  are  well  prepared  to  participate  In 
this  debate.  Tour  education  has  sharpened 
your  ability  to  question,  to  think  critically 
and  analytically.  You  have  gained  perspec- 
tive and  understanding  through  the  study 
of  liistory,  philosophy,  psychology— many 
subjects.  You  have  learned  to  work  out  your 
own  positions  and  to  express  them  effective- 
ly. 

Now  you  must  continue  your  learning,  and 
it  must  encompass  the  major  issues  of  our 
time.  Choose  one  to  understand  particularly 
well.  I  hope  many  of  you  will  choose  nuclear 
disarmament.  The  information  is  available. 
The  arguments  may  be  complex,  but  you 
are  prepared  to  analyze  them  and  reach 
your  own  conclusions.  And  when  you  have 
done  that,  speak  out.  Ask  that  your  public 
libraries  gather  and  exliiblt  material.  Write 
letters  to  your  local  newspapers.  Join  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  or  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee  or  other  worthy 
groups  to  assist  their  work.  Write  your  rep- 
resentatives and  senators  for  the  most 
recent  information.  Your  interest  will  help 
give  nuclear  disarmament  the  high  priority 
it  must  have  among  their  other  pressing 
concerns.  Our  President  and  his  planners 
may  have  altered  their  thinking,  but  there 
are  still  disturbing  and  unanswered  ques- 
tions surrounding  the  latest  arms  limitation 
proposal.  The  issue  Is  to  difficult  for  a  quick 
solution;  a  steady,  long-term  effort  will  be 
needed. 

Tell  your  elected  officials  what  you  think. 
Suggest  wtiat  you  believe  ought  to  be  done; 
be  specific.  If  you  think  a  bUateral  and  veri- 
fiable freeze  on  the  production,  testing  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons  Is  a  good 
idea,  say  why.  Remember  that  your  vote  is  a 
powerful  persuader. 

All  well  and  good,  but  I  am  sure  several  of 
you  are  thinking  "what  about  the  Rus- 
sians?" It  takes  both  sides  to  stop  the  nucle- 
ar madness.  We  can  pressure  our  elected 
representatives,  but  they  can't  challenge 
their  leaders.  Dissent  is  dangerous  in  a  to- 
talitarian state.  The  people  are  uninformed 
or  told  only  the  party  line.  Soviet  leadership 
seems  to  propagate  itself  with  a  total  rigidi- 
ty to  change.  How  do  we  crack  that  armor? 
How  do  we  reduce  the  mutual  distrust  and 
antagonism  that  divides  our  two  nations? 
We  certainly  won't  do  it  by  building  the  MX 
and  the  B-1. 

But  there  are  some  alternatives.  We  might 
dramatically  Increase  cultiuul  and  intellec- 
tual exdi&nge  programs  to  promote  better 
communication  and  understanding.  Scien- 
tists have  long  formed  a  community  which 
knows  no  ideological  or  national  boundaries. 
Art,  music,  and  poetry,  if  not  exploited  for 
propaganda  purposes,  bring  people  every- 
where together.  Barbara  Tuchman  has  sug- 
gested trying  to  stir  up  anti-nuclear  feeling 
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in  Russia  Just  as  they  tiave  encouraged  the 
"peace  movement"  in  Western  Euro[>e.  Eco- 
nomic inducements  and  sanctions  may 
create  pressures  within  the  Soviet  Union  for 
change.  It  is  important  that  we  think  at 
least  as  hard  about  strategies  like  these  as 
we  have  about  weapons  planning  and  work- 
ing out  scenarios  of  nuclear  war. 

The  Russian  Physicist  and  Nobel  laureate, 
Andrei  Sakharov,  has  written,  "There  is  a 
need  to  create  Ideals  even  when  you  can't 
see  any  route  by  which  to  aclileve  them,  be- 
cause if  there  are  no  Ideals,  then  there  can 
be  no  hope,  and  then  one  would  be  com- 
pletely in  the  dark  .  .  ." 

You  should  go  forth  from  this  university 
with  ideals  and  with  hope.  The  real  world 
out  there  Is  the  sum  of  wtiat  people  brijog  to 
it;  you  have  a  lot  to  give. 
Thx  Shock  of  Rscognitior  or  thx  Peru,  or 
A  Nuclear  Holocaust 
(By  Edward  J.  Bloustein) 

I  confess  to  being  unabashedly  sentimen- 
tal when  it  comes  to  academic  ritual.  That  is 
why  I  am  so  pleased  to  be  present  at  this 
your  9»th  commencement.  It  is  a  privilege 
for  me  to  participate  in  the  award  of  honor- 
ary degrees  to  some  of  the  luminaries  of  our 
time,  and  in  the  award  of  advanced  degrees 
in  course  to  you  graduates,  among  whom 
are  sure  to  be  found  the  luminaries  of  dasrs 
to  come. 

These  exercises  bring  to  an  end  the  first 
full  century  of  education  at  the  University 
of  Connecticut:  they  also  inaugiu-ate  the 
second  century  of  this  university's  educa- 
tional venture.  The  occasion  provokes  con- 
sideration of  continuity,  consideration 
which,  with  your  indulgence,  will  take  me 
beyond  this  campus  and  your  time  and 
mine,  to  continuity  of  the  race  of  man  on 
earth. 

If  you  are  shocked  at  this  sharp  transition 
from  celebration  of  the  end  of  your  educa- 
tion at  Storrs  to  contemplation  of  the  end 
of  the  race  of  man,  that  Is  fine,  because  that 
was  my  intention.  For,  as  much  as  any  other 
single  factor,  we  are  menaced  with  our  ex- 
tinction as  a  race,  because  the  great  mass  of 
us  is  languid  in  face  of  the  threat  to  our 
lives  and  to  our  posterity  which  the  nuclear 
arms  race  presents.  We  desparately  require 
a  national  shock  of  re<x>gnitlon  of  that 
menace,  and  although  I  pretend  to  neither 
sufficient  eloquence  nor  wit  to  provide  it. 
perhaps  I  can  lay  a  bare  framework  for  it. 

But  first  I  owe  you  some  explanations  of 
why  a  teacher  and  educator,  without  any 
special  training  In  world  affairs  or  nuclear 
armament,  should  come  to  speak  of  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  The  reason  is 
Instructive  of,  not  merely  my  psychology— 
because  of  itself  that  would  not  be  worth 
talking  to  you  about— but  of  the  general 
torpor  which  besets  the  national  conscious- 
ness on  this  issue. 

Of  recent  months  in  the  State  %>f  New 
Jersey  I  have  been  speaking  out  on  the  de- 
plorable state  of  our  public  schools.  What  I 
have  been  saying  is  remarkable  only  be- 
cause it  took  so  long  for  a  president  of  a 
state  university  to  say  out  loud  what  is  obvi- 
ous. The  fundamental  reason  so  many  of 
our  children  are  being  so  poorly  educated  is 
not  because  they  lack  discipline  and  shun 
the  hard  work  of  learning,  nor  because  we 
lack  a  sufficient  number  of  well  trained  and 
well  motivated  teachers— these  are  causes, 
but  not  the  basic  one.  The  root  of  our  diffi- 
culty must  be  traced  to  the  fact  that  the 
public  school  system  is  society  in  micro- 
cosm. It  can  teach  effectively  only  those 
skills,  it  can  Inculcate  effectively  only  those 
habits,  which  the  society  esteems.  It  cannot 
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create  Its  own  moral  and  intellectual  cli- 
mate; it  is  rather  the  creature  of  the  cultui« 
in  which  it  finds  Itself. 

Unfortunately,  the  condition  of  our  con- 
temporary culture  is  grievous:  the  super- 
market is  our  cathedral;  the  television  set 
our  omnipresent  babysitter-teacher-preach- 
er, the  soap  opera  our  moral  liturgy;  while 
overhead  there  lurks  the  ever-present  terror 
of  mass  nuclear  destruction.  My  conclu- 
sion—one which  leads  me  as  an  educator  to 
share  with  you  my  views  on  nuclear  disar- 
mamentr-is  that  a  society  which  hovers  be- 
tween moral  ambivalence  and  decadence, 
and  is  under  the  ever-present  terror  of  mass 
nuclear  destruction,  cannot  really  hope  to 
educate  its  young  to  sound  iiabiU  of  mind 
and  betiavior. 

I  liave  elsewhere  spoken  about  the  other 
aspects  of  our  contemporary  conditions 
which  impinge  on  education  and  what  we 
can  do  about  them.  Today  I  would  like  to 
address  the  issue  of  the  impact  of  the  nucle- 
ar peril. 

The  primary  consequence  of  the  threat  of 
nuclear  disaster  on  the  consciousness  of  our 
students  is  one  which  is  also  apparent  in  the 
population  at  large.  Students,  all  of  us,  are 
simply  numbed  by  it.  It  befuddles  and  con- 
founds us.  We  obliterate  it  from  our  con- 
scious thought,  but  it  remains  behind  work- 
ing its  insidious  effects.  Teachers  in  the 
classroom  report  that  they  teach  their  stu- 
dents through  an  unconscious  fog  of  fear  as 
a  result,  they  are  difficult  to  reach  and 
easily  distracted.  PollUcians  find  their  con- 
stituents passive  and  inert  when  confronted 
by  the  Issue  of  nuclear  disarmament;  they 
are  difficult  to  move  to  action. 

Jonathon  Schell.  in  ttiree  recent  articles 
in  The  New  Yorker  magaslne  enUUed,  "The 
Fate  of  E^arth"- articles  comparable  in  their 
significance  for  alerting  us  to  the  perils  of 
nuclear  war  to  Rachel  Carson's  "Silent 
Spring"  Is  warning  us  of  environmental  haz- 
ards—describes  our  condition  in  this  fash- 
ion. 

"...  in  spite  of  the  Immeasurable  impor- 
tance of  nuclear  weapons,  the  world  has  de- 
clined, on  the  whole,  to  think  about  them 
very  much.  We  have  thus  far  failed  to  fash- 
ion, or  to  discover  within  ourselves,  tui  emo- 
tional or  intellectual  or  political  response  to 
them.  This  peculiar  failure  of  response,  in 
which  hundreds  of  millions  of  people  ac- 
Icnowledge  the  presence  of  an  immediate, 
unremitting  threat  to  their  existence  and  to 
the  existence  of  the  world  they  live  In  but 
do  nothing  about  it— a  failure  in  which  both 
self-interest  and  fellow-feeling  seems  to 
have  died— has  Itself  been  such  a  striking 
phenomenon  that  it  has  to  be  regarded  as 
an  extremely  important  part  of  the  nuclear 
predicament  as  this  has  existed  so  far." 

What  are  the  causes  of  our  passivity,  of 
our  'failure  to  response'?  One  is  ttiat  man- 
kind has  never  been  faced  before  this  nucle- 
ar era  with  a  peril  of  such  an  apocalyptic 
character  the  very  magnitude  of  the  disas- 
ter we  face  paralyzes  us.  A  second  cause— es- 
pecially instructive  of  what  course  of  action 
we  must  take  In  the  matter— is  that  each  of 
us,  as  an  individual,  feels  impotent  to  deal 
with  the  terror  we  feel.  The  third  ground  of 
our  inaction- again  an  instructive  one — is 
that  the  issue  seems  veiled  behind  Impen- 
etrable complexity,  tectinlcal  obscurity,  and 
military  secrecy. 

The  history  of  the  last  t«  c  decades  should 
have  Uught  us  at  least  two  tilings,  however. 
The  first  is  the  power  of  public  debate  to 
enlighten  us  all  on  Issues  wtiich,  at  first 
sight,  seemed  beyond  the  ken  of  each  of  us 
as   ordinary   mortals.   The   second    is   the 
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power  of  democratic  public  opinion,  when 
widely  enough  held  and  persistently  enough 
expressed,  to  affect  political  change.  These 
leoons  of  the  past,  seen  In  the  context  of 
our  current  sense  of  Impotence,  hold  a  plain 
message  for  us  as  we  confront  the  nuclear 
peril:  If  we  consider  the  issues  together,  and 
If  we  express  our  views  as  a  united  people, 
we  will  be  able  to  react  intelligently  and  re- 
sponsibly, and  we  will  wield  an  effective  po- 
litical force  on  our  Nation's  leader^. 

The  position  of  minorltiefl,  of  women,  and 
of  our  youth,  are  unquestionably  improved 
today  over  what  they  were  in  the  1950's. 
These  changes  were  not  handed  down  from 
on  high;  they  were  wrought  in  the  cauldron 
of  public  debate  and  democratic  political 
action.  They  prove  that  we  are  a  Nation 
where  the  emphatic  and  responsibly  articu- 
lated concerns  of  large  numbers  of  people, 
acting  in  concert,  can  alter  the  course  of 
public  affairs. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  popular 
opinion  is  necessarily  progressive,  or  that  a 
mass  movement  is  always  on  the  side  of  the 
angels.  Still  leas  do  I  mean  to  say  that  cher- 
ished goals,  once  partly  attained,  are 
immime  to  reversal  or  erosion  when  their 
supporters  disperse  or  their  opponents 
gather  fresh  energies.  My  intention  is 
rather  to  urge  that  no  individual  of  good 
conscience  is  entitled  to  withdraw  from  the 
arena  of  public  concern  over  nuclear  war, 
and  that  it  is  unworthy  of  a  free  people  to 
abdicate  their  responsibility  for  public 
debate  and  social  action  when  confronted  by 
an  univecedented  source  of  terror. 

We  can  all  be  thankful  that  the  beginning 
of  an  end  to  our  sense  of  impotence  in  the 
face  of  the  nuclear  threat  seems  to  be 
emerging  at  last.  Not  only  have  there  been 
oumeroui  protest  demonstrations  in  west- 
em  Europe  in  recent  yean,  but  expressions 
of  acute  concern  have  recently  taken  shape 
in  this  country  as  well.  I  allude  to  the  ef- 
forts of  the  nuclear  freeze  activist  organiza- 
tions. I  allude  as  well  to  the  numerous  ar- 
ticulations of  our  plight,  and  of  possible 
ways  to  remove  ourselves  from  the  brink  of 
the  abyss,  by  Jonathon  Schell,  and  other  of 
our  intellectual  leaders. 

The  lustrous  historian  Barbara  Tuchman, 
who  you  are  honoring  today,  has  suggested, 
for  instance,  that  our  fear  itself,  now  that 
we  have  begun  to  admit  to  consciousness  of 
the  extent  of  it,  may  provide  the  motive 
power  we  need  to  override  humanity's  war- 
like history.  She  recommends  that  every  po- 
litical candidate  this  fall  be  asked  to  state 
his  or  her  position  on  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
"When  control  of  arms  becomes  a  goal  of 
the  mainstream,  then  it  will  prevail."  she 
has  written. 

We  can  also  adduce  the  testimony  of 
Qeorge  F.  Kennan,  former  Ambassador  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  or  receiving  the  Albert 
Einstein  Peace  Prise  in  May  of  last  year, 
when  he  urged  that  an  immediate  50  per- 
cent across-the-board  reduction  in  American 
and  Soviet  nuclear  weapons  be  undertaken. 
"There  Is  no  Issue  at  stake  in  our  political 
relations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  no  hope,  no 
fear,  nothing  to  which  we  aspire,  nothing 
we  would  like  to  avoid,  which  could  conceiv- 
ably be  worth  a  nuclear  war,"  he  said  on 
that  occasion. 

We  have  as  well  the  observations  of  re- 
tired Admiral  Noel  Oayler.  former  com- 
mander-in-chief of  United  SUtes  forces  in 
the  Pacific,  former  director  of  the  NaUonal 
Security  Agency,  taking  the  Kennan  propos- 
al a  step  farther  with  a  suggestion  for  im- 
plementing it.  Oayler  urges  that  we  cut 
through  the  impaimw  of  the  negotiating 
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table— the  issues  of  verification,  of  weapons 
classifi^tion,  of  what  is  "fair  and  equal"— 
by  having  each  side  simply  turn  into  a  Joint 
Soviet-American  conunission  on  equal 
numbet  of  explosive  nuclear  devices,  each 
side  to  choose  which  devices  it  will  give  up, 
each  df  vice  to  count  as  one,  and  to  be  con- 
verted, under  safeguard,  to  nuclear  power 
for  civilian  purposes. 

a  then,  most  recently  President 
responded  to  these  growing  expres- 
publlc  concern  by  evidencing  his 
own.  His  earlier  view  had  been  that  we 
could  not  discuss  nuclear  disarmament  until 
we  had  greatly  strengthened  our  nuclear  ar- 
senal. Abandoning  this  refusal  to  even  talk 
about  disarmament,  the  President  has  now 
offered'  a  disarmament  plan  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Whether  it  is  a  debater's  tactic  in  re- 
lationship to  Chairman  Brezhnev,  or  a  real- 
istic proposal  for  disarmament,  is  open  to 
question.  But  in  either  event,  it  is  a  step  for- 
ward alid  the  President  must  be  congratu- 
lated ior  it— and  of  course— he  must  be 
urged  lo  continue  down  the  same  road  as 
speedil; '  and  effectively  as  possible. 

I  mei  tion  only  a  sample  of  the  recent  out- 
pourini  of  analysis  and  recommendations 
for  dealing  with  nuclear  weapons.  There  are 
other  critiques  and  other  strategies  to  be  ex- 
amlnedi  Some  commend  themselves  more  to 
me  thagi  others,  but  I  am  not  concerned 
with  persuading  you  of  the  merits  of  any 
particular  proposal.  I  only  want  to  empha- 
size thsjt  this  issue  is.  above  all,  one  that  can 
be  dea|t  with  only  by  thinking  about  it; 
that,  once  we  liegin  to  bring  the  issue  to 
consciousness  and  think  rationally  about  it, 
solutions  will  suggest  themselves  even  to 
men  and  women  of  ordinary  intelligence, 
withoull  any  special  expertise,  like  those  of 
us  gathered  here  today. 

Nuclepu'  disarmament  is,  at  the  root,  an  in- 
tellectufd  conundnmi.  Once  a  given  critical 
mass  ot  weapons  is  at  hand,  it  cannot  be 
achieved  by  l}ulldlng  more  weapons,  because 
that  inlrolves  an  endless  spirallng  cycle  of 
each  side,  the  Soviet  Union  and  us,  throw- 
ing mofe  and  more  money  at  the  problem. 
We  learned  in  the  60's  that  throwing  money 
at  problems  does  not  cause  them  to  disap- 
pear. IQ  the  case  of  the  nuclear  arms  race 
more  money  spent  by  each  side  only  adds  to 
the  other  side's  military  Insecurity,  in  turn 
causing  more  weapons  to  be  built,  and  fur- 
ther impoverishing  its  people,  whose  real 
needs  are  neglected. 

Nor  otui  the  problem  be  solved  by  force, 
since  tMe  use  of  force— the  kind  of  force  we 
are  dlsoissing.  the  force  that  nuclear  phys- 
ics has  blaced  at  our  disposal— can  only  ex- 
tinguish the  problem  along  with  life  itself. 
If  the  iatelligence  of  the  human  species  has 
presented  us  with  the  nuclear  dilemma,  it  is 
only  through  the  appUcation  of  human  In- 
telligent that  we  can  find  a  way  out  of  it. 

Thus  It  seems  to  me  that  universities  have 
a  speciiil  responsibility  and  a  special  role  to 
play  in  this  issue.  Certainly  the  lessons  of 
the  recent  problems,  they  can  and  do  per- 
form thte  very,  very  useful  function  of  bring- 
ing attention  to  them.  In  the  process  of 
debate  and  discussion  thus  engendered,  a 
variety  of  policy  imperatives  are  clarified, 
and  ne«  alternative  solutions  emerge  to  be 
considered. 

In  my  own  State  I  am  currently  attempt- 
ing to  organize  a  coalition  of  college  and 
university  presidents,  all  of  whom  will 
pledge  to  try  to  use  their  campuses  to  dis- 
cuss nuclear  disarmament  this  falL  At  the 
same  time  I  am  trying  to  organize  state  iml- 
versity  presidents  across  the  Nation  in  an 
effort  tf  bring  the  educators  of  America  and 
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their  campluses,  which  have  thus  far  been 
relatively  Inert  on  this  issue  into  this  vital 
dialogue.     I 

There  is  ^o  clear  answer;  there  is  much  to 
debate.  Bui  I  am  convinced  that  a  kind  of 
passive  acceptance  of  the  status  quo,  a  resig- 
nation to  a  state  of  helpless  waiting  for  the 
world  as  we  Icnow  it  to  end,  is  not  worthy  of 
us.  The  process  of  debate,  however  unset- 
tling, is  hefilthler  than  the  passive  accept- 
ance of  a  wt»rld-wide  death  sentence. 

You  graduates  assembled  here  today  have 
grown  up  under  the  shadow  of  the  possi- 
bility of  a  nuclear  death  sentence.  Your  ear- 
liest conceptions  of  the  future  must  in  some 
sense  have  included  the  awesome  possibility 
of  there  being  no  posterity  to  follow  you,  no 
future  for  the  human  race.  Consciously  or 
not,  this  prospect  must  have  colored  your 
serious  thdughts  and  your  frivolous  ones, 
your  belief*  about  life's  continuity  and  the 
worth  of  planning,  your  ethos  of  social  re- 
sponsibilityi 

Whether  your  early  introduction  to  the 
possibility  ef  extinction  may  make  it  easier 
or  more  difficult  for  you  to  confront  than  it 
has  been  for  those  of  us  who  came  of  age 
before  Hiroshima,  more  or  less  paralyzing 
for  you  than  for  us— that  I  do  not  know. 
But  undoubtedly  you  have  a  new  vantage 
point,  a  different  insight,  and  we  badly  need 
that  new  psspective  today. 

I  will  spaije  you  a  recital  of  the  numbers  of 
people  here  in  Connecticut  who  would  be 
lulled  or  dismembered  In  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust, or  who  would  survive  it,  only  to  die 
later  on  mdre  tortuously,  or  to  live  out  dis- 
membered and  disfigured  lives.  I  will  also 
spare  you  a  recital  of  the  names  of  towns  fa- 
miliar to  you  which  would  be  destroyed  in  a 
hypothetical  ground  zero  analysis. 

But  I  hopb  you  will  not  spare  yourselves.  I 
hope  I  havd  shocked  you  into  recognition  of 
our  peril.  1 1  hope  you  will  think  about  this 
issue,  talk  ^bout  it,  act  on  it.  It  needs  our 
best  minds;  our  varied  perspectives,  our 
keenest  insights,  our  deepest  commitment. 
It  needs  them  now,  before  it  is  too  late  for 
thought  to  work  its  wondrous  ways  in  avoid- 
ing a  nuclear  holocaust.* 
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IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mrs.  K^NNELLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  dis- 
abled inmvlduals  have  historically 
been  denlM  the  opportunity  to  live 
full  and  liiteKrated  lives  In  American 
society.  June  3  will  mark  an  important 
date  in  the  history  of  the  struggle  to 
win  recognition  of  the  rights  of  the 
handlcappM.  This  will  be  the  fifth  an- 
niversary 6f  the  day  on  which  section 
504  guldelnes  went  Into  effect. 

Section  J504  of  the  RehabUlUtlon 
Act  of  1973,  as  amended,  guarantees 
that  all  disabled  individuals  have  an 
equal  oppiortunlty  to  participate  In 
programs  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance.!  It  is  the  basic  civil  rights 
docimient  Ifor  our  country's  nearly  36 
million  disabled  persons. 

The  guidelines  and  regulations  de- 
veloped under  section  504  have  been 
crucial  in  allowing  handicapped  citi- 
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zens  to  become  productive  and  active 
members  of  society.  Many  of  my 
friends  from  the  First  District  of  Con- 
necticut have  contacted  me  about  the 
important  difference  this  Federal  com- 
mitment has  made  in  their  lives. 

The  existing  section  504  regtilations 
were  developed  after  extensive  public 
comment  and  many  hearings.  In  draw- 
ing up  these  regulations,  full  consider- 
ation was  given  to  the  administrative 
and  cost  burdens  to  recipients  of  Fed- 
eral assistance.  There  was  a  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  intent  to  end  dis- 
crimination and  to  end  the  exclusion 
of  disabled  citizens  from  activities  that 
are  their  right. 

Now.  however,  the  administration  is 
conducting  an  intensive  review  of  the 
section  504  guidelines.  New  guidelines 
are  currently  being  drafted  by  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.  These  draft 
proposals  clearly  reflect  the  fact  that 
they  were  drawn  up  with  no  signifi- 
cant input  from  handicapped  individ- 
uals or  their  advocacy  groups.  These 
propcNsals  would  seriously  imdermlne 
the  Federal  Government's  commit- 
ment to  equal  rights  for  disabled 
Americans.  They  would  create  classes 
of  disabled  persons  and  would  make 
discrimination  harder  to  prove  by  re- 
quiring a  test  of  intent.  In  addition, 
the  Department  of  Justice  proposals 
imder  consideration  would  eliminate  a 
guarantee  of  equal  opportunity  smd 
substitute  a  vague  promise  of  "sub- 
stantially equal  opportunities."  The 
draft  OMB  regulations  would  go  even 
further,  and  in  short,  would  reduce 
the  entire  regulatory  scheme  to  one  of 
volimtary  compliance. 

Handicapped  individuals  from 
around  the  country  are  determined  to 
fight  for  their  hard-earned  rights.  On 
June  3  the  Connecticut  Office  of  Pro- 
tection and  Advocacy  for  Handicapped 
and  Developmentally  Disabled  Per- 
sons, as  well  as  more  than  a  dozen 
Connecticut  disabled-persons  advocacy 
organizations,  will  Join  with  the  "Na- 
tional Committee  on  504"  in  a  national 
celebration  of  this  anniversary  and  in 
the  initiation  of  a  perpetual  vigil  for 
the  continuation  of  504  and  Public 
Law  92-142  regulations. 

I  congratulate  those  who  have  orga- 
nized the  Connecticut  and  national 
504  unchanged  vigils.  I  share  their 
concern  and  oppose  revision  of  these 
regulations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
become  aware  of  what  is  at  stake  for 
the  handicapped. 

It  is  currently  in  vogue  to  issue  blan- 
ket condemnations  of  the  actions  of 
the  Federal  Govenunent  over  the  past 
30  years.  I  do  not  share  that  view. 
During  the  past  30  years  our  Nation 
has  made  great  strides  in  protecting 
the  civil  rights  of  all  citizens.  I.  for 
one,  do  not  want  to  go  back  to  the 
days  when  separate  but  unequal  was 
the  law  of  the  land,  when  women  were 
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relegated  to  the  home,  and  the  handi- 
capped to  institutions. 

Vigilance  and  concerted  action  will 
be  needed  to  preserve  the  basic  protec- 
tions of  section  504  because  we  still 
have  far  to  go  before  discrimination 
against  handicapped  individuals  is 
eliminated.  It  is  extremely  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  are  able  bodied  to 
imagine  the  experiences  of  the  handi- 
capped. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues  parts   of   a  sobering   letter   I 

have  received  from  a  young  Connecti- 
cut woman  who  wrote  to  protest  the 
administration's  draft  proposals.  She 
is  a  recent  college  graduate  and  has 
her  own  apartment.  She  also  has  mus- 
cular dystrophy. 

I  don't  think  the  federal  government 
should  cater  to  every  need  of  the  handi- 
capped. Just  give  us  a  chance  to  prove  we 
are  equal!  After  all.  anyone  can  get  Into  an 
accident  and  become  handicapped.  It  is  dif- 
ferent when  you,  yourself,  experience  many 
disappointments  and  always  seem  to  be  infe- 
rior, no  matter  how  hard  you  strive. 

This  past  year  I  have  known  two  young 
women  I  was  friends  with,  and  they  both 
have  committed  suicide.  They  were  both 
handicapped  and  could  not  accept  the  aloof 
superior  attitudes  of  society,  of  people  in 
general.  (But)  I  am  determined  to  keep  on 
fighting  for  my  civil  rights.* 
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SAMUEL  W.  EAGER.  SR.— A 
LAWYER'S  LAWYER 


THE  1982  CAMPOREE 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  attend  the 
annual  Patawomack  District  Boy 
Scouts  Spring  Camporee  held  at  the 
Bull  Run  Regional  Park. 

The  1982  camporee,  the  theme  of 
which  was  handicapped  awareness, 
provided  an  important  learning  experi- 
ence for  the  1.500  participants.  Boy 
Scouts,  Webelos  Scouts,  Cub  Scouts 
and  their  volunteer  leaders  from  over 
100  units  of  the  National  Capital  Area 
Council  participated  in  programs  de- 
signed to  give  them  greater  insight 
into  the  trials  encountered  dally  by 
the  handicapped  and  of  the  limita- 
tions of  all  individuals. 

The  yoimg  men  who  participated  in 
this  program  took  advantage  of  a  valu- 
able opportunity  and  I  hope  the  rev- 
elations of  this  weekend  will  impress 
them  and  stay  with  them  throughout 
their  lives  so  that  they  may  have  a 
greater  understanding  of  and  compas- 
sion toward  their  fellow  man,  despite 
his  or  her  weaknesses. 

This  valuable  program  should  serve 
as  an  example  to  organizations  across 
the  Nation  as  the  kind  of  Innovative, 
hands-on  educational  experience  that 
both  entertains  and  educates  the  par- 
ticipants and  serves  to  Increase  an  im- 
derstandlng  of  a  very  difficult  prob- 
lem.* 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

TTiursday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  GIL&IAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mid- 
Hudson  region  of  New  York  State  was 
shocked  and  saddened  earlier  this 
week  by  the  passing  of  Judge  Samuel 
W.  Eager,  Sr.,  of  Middletown,  one  of 
New  York  State's  most  respected 
members  of  the  bench  and  bar. 

Judge  Eager,  a  "lawyer's  lawyer," 
practiced  law  in  Middletown  for  over 
50  years.  Sam  was  a  lifelong  resident 
of  our  region,  having  been  bom  in  the 
town  of  Hamptonburgh  on  August  19, 
1900.  A  veteran  of  World  War  I,  Sam 
wrote  and  edited  numerous  legal  text- 
books In  the  twenties.  At  the  age  of  27, 
he  became  acting  city  judge  of  Middle- 
town  in  1928.  Thereafter,  he  served  as 
counsel  for  the  city  of  Middletown  and 
was  an  assistant  district  attorney  in 
Orange  County  from  1931  through 
1934,  He  also  served  as  special  counsel 
to  the  Middletown  Board  of  Education 
in  the  mldfortles. 

In  1951,  Sam  Eager  was  elected  to 
the  State  supreme  court,  where  he 
served  with  distinction  for  two  dec- 
ades, including  an  appointment  by  the 
Governor  to  the  appellate  division. 

Sam  Eager  also  gave  of  his  time  and 
his  heart  to  community  service,  having 
served  as  an  exaulted  ruler  of  the  Mid- 
dletown Lodge  No.  1097  BPOE,  as  a 
trustee  of  the  Middletown  YMCA.  as  a 
member  of  the  Middletown  American 
Legion,  and  as  an  honorary  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Hudson-Delaware  Council 
of  Boy  Scouts. 

I  came  to  know  and  on  occasion 
work  with  Sam  Eager  when,  as  a 
young  attorney,  fresh  out  of  law 
school.  I  was  hired  as  a  law  clerk  by 
Sam's  former  partner.  Franklin 
Schrlver  of  Middletown.  It  was  obvious 
to  those  who  worked  professionally 
with  him  that  Sam  Eager's  legal  mind 
could  hold  its  own  with  the  greatest  in 
our  Nation. 

I  had  the  honor  of  campaigning  with 
Sam  during  his  first  elective  efforts 
for  a  place  on  the  bench.  Sam  was  not 
only  an  outstanding  attorney  but  an 
astute  politician— he  never  lost  a 
race— and  taught  me  a  great  deal 
about  impressing  and  Influencing  the 
voters. 

To  his  lovely  widow  Muriel:  to  his 
two  sons  Gerald  and  Sam.  Jr.;  his  two 
daughters,  Adrlenne  Kortz  and  Joan 
Marshall:  his  sister  Mary  Higglns:  to 
his  14  grandchildren  and  4  great- 
grandchildren, we  extend  our  condo- 
lences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  loss  of  Judge 
Sam  Eager.  Sr.,  our  region  of  New 
York  State  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a 
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great  and  an  irreplaceable  public  serv- 
ant and  a  brilliant  legal  mind.* 


StJPPORT  FOR  SIMON  AMEND- 
MENT  TO  INCREASE  FUNDING 
FOR  EDUCATION 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURTER 

or  mw  jnsrr 

nr  THz  HousK  or  rkpsesehtatives 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  COUUTEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  was  unable  to  be  present  to 
vote  last  evening,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  support  for  the  Simon 
amendment  to  the  Jones  and  Aspin 
budget  substitutes  to  the  first  budget 
resolution.  I  also  supported  the  Conte 
amendment  to  the  Latta  budget  sub- 
stitute. Programs  that  will  receive 
these  funds  are  vital  to  the  education 
of  our  children:  Title  I,  ESEA.  Head 
Start,  chapter  2  of  education  block 
grants,  vocational  education,  the  Edu- 
cation of  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  Pell  grants,  and  library  services.  I 
believe  that  this  is  an  important  step 
in  preserving  the  viability  of  these 
programs  and  continuing  the  Federal 
commitment  to  equality  of  educational 
opportunity.* 


WHERE  YOUR  MONEY  GOES: 
THE  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OKOROIA 
ntr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESBrrATIVES 

Thunday.  May  27, 1982 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  back 
on  April  22,  this  year,  I  pointed  out  to 
my  colleagues  (page  E1734).  just  by 
one  entry,  where  over  one-half  billion 
dollars  was  squandered  by  Just  30 
groups.  One  of  these  groups,  the 
Council  on  Foreign  Relations  (CFR). 
was  the  recipient  of  over  one-half  mil- 
lion dollars.  I  assumed  that  this  prac- 
tice would  cease  under  the  present  ad- 
ministration. But  maybe.  Just  maybe,  I 
have  been  wrong. 

According  to  a  memorandum,  which 
I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues after  a  few  preliminary  re- 
marks, is  the  fact  that  this  elitist,  al- 
ready well  funded  by  David  Rockefel- 
ler and  other  multimillionaires,  has 
now  become  the  recipient  of  another 
$300,000.  This  is  more  than  strange 
when  we  find  that  for  the  most  part, 
this  organization  does  not  believe  in 
the  national  sovereignty  of  the  United 
States.  I  find  it  deplorable  that  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  being  squeezed  to 
the  bone,  and  without  their  consent, 
see  their  money  going  to  such  organi- 
zations as  the  CFR. 

In  another  section  of  this  Journal 
today,  I  placed  an  entry  dealing  with 
"The  Media  Elite."  I  wondered  where 
all  these  ideas  in  favor  of  "One  World- 
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ism"  anb  "Internationalism"  came 
from.  Far  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, a.  would  like  to  go  back  to 
some  ideis  that  the  CFR  has  put  forth 
back  as  far  as  the  year  1928.  These 
ideas  came  from  "Survey  of  American 
Foreign  Relations,"  published  for  the 
Council  On  Foreign  Relations  by  Yale 
University  Press. 

On  page  123: 

Elementary  education  and  the  press  are 
still  almost  the  only  reliance  of  the  masses 
of  voters.  Both  are  inadequate.  Elementary 
education  lean  pay  but  slight  attention  to 
intematioial  affairs,  and  that  little  is  likely 
to  be  biased  by  local  political  influences.  It 
is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  the  facts 
in  school  textbooks  should  be  accurate  and 
that  their  selection  and  the  standards  of 
Judgment  they  suggest  should  be  adapted  to 
the  present  conditions  of  the  world.  Efforts 
to  make  them  tools  of  national  prejudice  or 
perpetuators  of  unhistoric  sentimental  tra- 
ditions can  only  have  the  effect  of  unfitting 
the  rising  generation  for  an  adequate  con- 
trol of  pplicy  •  •  •.  The  government  Is 
rising  to  tlie  need  of  educating  the  public. 

In  oth6r  areas  of  that  text  there  is 
more,  mnch  more,  that  degrades  all 
that  maae  this  Nation  great.  States 
rights  should  be  thrown  out  the 
window.  ,We  do  not  have  to  worry 
about  a  gold  or  solid  backing  for  our 
currency!  because  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  look  care  of  that.  Yes,  and 
from  the  above,  we  find  that  to  love 
your  native  land  is  "national  preju- 
dice" an4  we  must  remove  those  kind 
of  sentiments  from  school  textboolcs. 
Perhaps  that  is  why  we  find  little  ob- 
jectivity In  the  media  these  days.  And 
if  you  examine  all  the  companies  that 
have  ma4e  billions  selling  technology 
to  the  S(M^et  empire,  and  now  the  Chi- 
nese Coaununist  empire,  there  you 
will  find  the  elitist  membership  of  the 
CFR.       I 

No,  thq  mission  of  this  organization 
has  not  jchanged  since  1928.  It  gets 
worse.  In  the  name  of  "international- 
ism," it  is  business  as  usual.  Send  our 
technology  to  the  slavemasters.  Bring 
finished  |  products  to  compete  with 
labor.  See  American  fight- 
die  from  U.S.  technology, 
it  Americans  Missing  In 
IIA)  are  probably  rotting  in 
Bt  prison  camps  thanks  to 
selling  to  the  Communist  empire. 

With  tbat  preliminary,  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues if  the  situation  has  changed. 
The  memorandum  I  mentioned  earlier 
was  to  Howard  Phillips  of  the  Con- 
servative Caucus  Research,  Analysis  & 
Education  Foiuidation,  Inc.,  from 
Susan  Phillips.  The  subject  was  on: 
"Funding  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities  of  the  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations."  to  the  tune  of 
$300,000.  Memorandum  follows: 

MemoIundum  roR  Howabo  Phillips 
From:  Susan  Phillips. 

Re:  Pundtag  by  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Hi  tmanities  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign Relat  ons. 

The  Nat  onal  Endowment  for  the  Human- 
ities has  been  providing  fimding  for  the 
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International  {Mfalrs  Fellowships  program 
of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  since 
1976.  The  most  recent  award  was  on  July  1, 
1981  for  I3OO.0  M). 

The  program  description  states: 

"Since  1967.  the  Council  has  operated  a 
unique  prograi^  of  fellowships  •  •  •  The  dis- 
tinctive purpose  of  the  International  Affairs 
Fellowship  Program  has  been  to  provide 
contrasting  experience  for  young  profes- 
sionals from  government,  business,  profes- 
sional and  academic  communities  in  working 
at  the  nexus  of  policy  research  and  policy 
action.  The  fellowships  seek,  to  bridge  the 
gap  between  analysis  and  action  in  foreign 
policy  by  8upp0rtlng  both  a  variety  of  stud- 
ies and  actitre  experiences  in  policy- 
making." 

In  addition  t£  NEH,  partial  funding  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Ford  Foundation,  the  Rocke- 
feller Brotheri  Fund,  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan 
Foundation  and  the  Andrew  W.  Mellon 
Foundation.     I 

In  the  Overview  to  the  proposal  the  grant- 
ee states:  "•  •  ♦  academics  and  other  foreign 
policy  professionals  from  the  private  sector 
are  enabled  to  apply  their  humanistic  skills 
and  perspectives  in  a  policy-orieni^d  envi- 
ronment through  experience  In  public  serv- 
ice           J 

In  addition  tp  attending  regular  meetings 
of  the  Council;  fellows  "are  Involved  in  the 
Council's  Studies  Program  to  explore  ques- 
tions of  foreign  policy  •  •  •" 

Recent  fellows  have  Included:  E>onald 
McHenry,  United  States  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations  during  the  administration  of 
President  Jimmy  Carter;  Michael  Oxenburg, 
former  National  Security  Council  Senior 
Staff  member  with  principal  responsibility 
for  initiatives  in  U.S.-China  relations; 
Robert  Hormsts,  former  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  and  former  Deputy  Spe- 
cial Trade  Reriresentative;  and  Jan  Kallcki, 
Foreign  Pollcw  Adviser  to  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy.    I 

The  appendix  to  the  grant  application 
contains  biographies  of  recent  fellows  and 
Includes  information  on  their  stipends  and 
the  programs  io  which  they  were  assigned. 
Some  examples  are: 

Arnold  Kanter  "*  *  *  spent  his  fellowship 
year  as  a  participant-observer  In  the  foreign 
policy  process  by  Joining  the  Bureau  of  Po- 
litico-Military Affairs  in  the  Department  of 
State."  He  received  for  his  five  month  fel- 
lowship (January  1-June  1.  1977).  $10,000 
from  NEH/IAF  and  $12,000  from  the  De- 
partment of  State. 

Paula  Stem:  "From  1972  to  1974  she 
served  on  the  legal  staff  of  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson  (Wiscobsin)  then  Joined  the  Brook- 
ings Institutiob  ...  In  1976-77  she  worked 
briefly  for  the  barter-Mondale  Transition  as 
a  Policy  Analyst  in  the  Department  of 
State  .  .  .  During  her  fellowship  year.  Ms. 
Stem  was  in  i^dence  at  the  Carnegie  En- 
dowment for  I  International  Peace  ...  In 
the  fall  of  19'|8,  following  her  tenure  as  a 
Fellow,  Dr.  Stem  was  appointed  and  con- 
firmed as  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission" 
Her  funding  included  $20,000  from  NEH/ 
lAF  and  $4,00D  from  the  Carnegie  Endow- 
ment for  Interbatlonal  Peace. 

Frederick  S.  tTlpson:  "A  specialized  observ- 
er of  the  law  of  the  sea  process  .  .  .  Dr. 
Tipson  conducted  his  fellowship  year  in  the 
office  of  Senatpr  Charles  Percy  (Illinois)  en- 
countering dir^t  Involvement  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Congress  on  questions  of 
ocean  policy  as  well  as  the  SALT  II 
Treaty  ...  In  March  1979.  Dr.  Tipson 
Joined  the  stiff  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
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Committee  of  the  U.S.  Senate."  He  received 
$20,000  from  NEH/IAF  for  his  9  month  fel- 
lowship. 

Franklin  Tugwell:  ".  .  .  spent  his  fellow- 
ship year  dealing  with  International  energy 
policy  within  the  Office  of  Fuels  and 
Energy,  Department  of  State."  A  study  he 
prepared  during  his  tenure  there  was  later 
"...  published  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Trilateral  Commission."  Tugwell  was  com- 
pensated $20,000  by  NEH/IAF  for  his  one 
year  of  work. 

Sandra  L.  Vogelgesang:  "Prior  to  becom- 
ing a  member  of  the  Policy  Planning  Staff 
at  the  State  Department  in  1975,  Ms.  Vogel- 
gesang was  a  political  economist  in  the  De- 
partment's Bureau  of  European  Affairs  .  .  . 
during  her  fellowship  year  she  examined 
the  major  policy  problems  involved  In  the 
US  promotion  of  internationally  recognized 
human  rights  .  .  .  [she]  has  returned  to  the 
Department  of  State  .  .  ."  She  received  one 
year  compensation  from  NEH/IAF  of 
$20,000  and  an  additional  $5,000  from  other 
Council  funds. 

Linda  P.  Brady:  ".  .  .  spent  her  fellowship 
year  In  the  Office  of  Disarmament  and 
Arms  Control,  Bureau  of  Politico-Military 
Affairs,  Department  of  State  ...  In  May, 
1979,  Dr.  Brady  joined  the  Office  of  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  at  the  Pentagon  as 
Special  Assistant  for  MBFR,  Policy  Plans 
and  NSC  Affairs. "  She  received  $13,200 
from  NEH/IAF  for  eight  months  work. 

Other  fellowship  related  placements  in- 
clude: Bureau  of  East  Asian  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Policy  Plans,  a  member  of  the  delegation  to 
the  Mutual  Balanced  Force  Reduction  nego- 
tiations. Bureau  of  Intelligence  Research, 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Overseas  Devel- 
opment Council,  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  Assistant  for  Nuclear 
Planning  in  the  Office  of  the  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Policy  Plans 
and  National  Security  Council  Affairs,  and 
National  Security  Advisor  to  Senator  Daniel 
P.  Moynihan.« 


THE  DANGER  OF  RELAXING 
DAMAGE  STANDARDS  FOR  CAR 
BUMPERS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  protest  vehemently  the  decision 
taken  last  week  by  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Adminstration 
(NHTSA)  to  ease  damage  standards 
for  car  bvimpers.  Citing  cost  efficiency, 
the  NHTSA  has  decreed  that  front 
and  rear  bumpers  need  no  longer  pro- 
tect passenger  cars  from  damage  at 
speeds  of  up  to  5  mph.  Instead,  the 
NHTSA  has  lowered  the  standard  to 
2Vi  mph,  claiming  that  this  new  stand- 
ard is  cost  beneficial  to  both  producer 
and  consumer.  After  taking  into  ac- 
count the  higher  insurance  and  repair 
costs,  the  NHTSA  has  determined 
nonetheless  that  the  new  standard  will 
result  in  a  savings  of  $28  to  the  con- 
sumer. 
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I  reject  the  notion  that  the  con- 
sumer will  benefit  from  the  standard, 
especially  when,  according  to  a  Gener- 
al Motors  spokesman.  "The  total 
saving  cannot  be  realized  until  models 
are  redesigned,  which  will  be  over  a  5- 
to  8-year  span."  I  doubt  that  any  sav- 
ings at  all  will  reach  the  consumer. 
But  in  the  meantime  the  consumer 
can  expect  to  have  to  cope  with  higher 
insurance  premiums,  repair  and  re- 
placement costs,  and  legal  fees. 

I  reject,  too,  the  notion  that  the  new 
standard  is  really  cost  efficient  for  car 
manufacturers.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  5  mph  standard  in  the  early 
1970's,  the  auto  industry  has  made  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  lightweight, 
shock-absorbent  car  biuapers.  So,  not 
only  would  retooling  be  an  expensive 
proposition  for  the  auto  industry,  but 
it  would  represent  also  a  shameful  re- 
treat to  the  lax  standards  of  a  decade 
ago. 

If,  as  the  NHTSA's  report  admits, 
long  run  fixed  and  variable  cost  sav- 
ings for  the  industry  are  marginal, 
then  the  benefit  must  obviously  lie 
elsewhere.  One  possibility  that  I  would 
submit  to  my  colleagues  is  the  benefit 
that  would  accrue  to  the  ailing  re- 
placement parts  industry,  whose  once- 
captive  market  disappeared  with  the 
advent  of  stricter  damage  standards 
for  automobiles  in  the  1970's. 

Once  again,  I  bid  my  colleagues  rec- 
ognize the  implicit  dangers  in  allowing 
a  relaxation  of  damage  standards  for 
car  bumpers.  Such  a  relaxation  will  ul- 
timately be  paid  for  by  the  consumer 
and  will  be  accompanied  by  a  boom  in 
replacement  parts  sales.  Even  more 
frightening  is  the  precedent  set  by  the 
NHTSA's  decision,  and  the  effect  it 
might  have  in  other  industries  where 
damage  and  safety  standards  have 
achieved  so  much  in  the  last  decades. 

I  ask,  therefore,  that  my  colleagues 
join  me  in  opposing  the  new  2Vz  mph 
car  bumper  standard  and  lu-ge  a 
return  to  the  previous  5  mph  stand- 
ard.* 


THE  21st  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  28,  1982,  the  Nobel  Prize  winning 
human  rights  organization  Amnesty 
International  will  celebrate  its  21st  an- 
niversary. I  am  delighted  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the  re- 
marliable  efforts  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional, and  in  particular  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  the  Mid-Westchester  Chap- 
ter of  Amnesty  International,  Group 
154. 

In  its  21  years.  Amnesty  Internation- 
al  has   certainly   compiled   a   distin- 
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guished  record.  It  has  monitored 
human  rights  conditions  throughout 
the  world,  and  vigilantly  pressed  for 
the  release  of  political  prisoners  and 
relief  for  all  victims  of  human  rights 
abuses.  It  has  been  incredibly  valuable 
in  providing  Congress  with  detailed  in- 
formation on  the  human  rights  cli- 
mate abroad  and  in  expressing  to  all 
governments  the  concern  of  millions 
that  political  rights  t>e  upheld. 

Most  important.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional has  served  as  a  vital  source  of 
hope  for  the  coimtless  individuals  who 
are  victims  of  torture  and  repression. 
These  men  and  women  know  that  the 
gallant  efforts  of  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional mean  that  they  are  not  forgot- 
ten: that  someone  is  pressing  on  their 
behalf.  This  is  more  critical  than  ever 
in  light  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's abandonment  of  hiunan  rights 
as  a  major  component  of  our  foreign 
policy. 

The  Mid-Westchester  Chapter  of 
Amnesty  International,  Group  154, 
has  devoted  its  efforts  on  behalf  of 
three  such  IndividualB:  Leon  Yelome, 
Dr.  M.  Aslam  Khan  Nam,  and  Abu- 
baker  Hamed  Ibrahim.  I  applaud  the 
members  of  group  154  for  their  devo- 
tion and  commitment  to  these  three 
individuals.  I  would  also  like  to  ex- 
press my  deep  res(>ect  and  profound 
thanks  to  the  entire  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional organization  for  21  years  of 
vital  service  to  the  victims  of  human 
rights  tragedies  throughout  the  world. 

I  am  including  in  today's  Record  a 
statement  by  the  Mid-Westchester 
Chapter  of  Amnesty  International. 
Group  154,  marlcing  the  21st  anniver- 
sary of  Amnesty  International.  I  com- 
mend this  statement  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues: 

On  Friday.  May  28th.  1982.  the  21st  Anni- 
versary of  Amnesty  International.  Oroup 
154,  the  Mid-Westchester  Chapter  of  Am- 
nesty International,  is  expressing  its  con- 
cern for  the  victims  of  human  rights  abuses 
around  the  world  by  working  for  the  imme- 
diate and  unconditional  release  of  two  Pris- 
oners of  Conscience  and  by  investigating  the 
circumstances  of  the  arrest  of  another  pris- 
oner who  may  be  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience. 

Leon  Yelome,  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience 
from  Benin,  West  Africa,  has  been  detained 
without  charge  nor  trial  since  August  1979. 
Leon,  a  former  university  student,  is  now  24 
years  old.  Conditions  In  the  prison  are  poor 
and  unsanitary.  Amnesty  International  be- 
lieves that  he  was  arrested  for  expressing 
views  that  were  critical  of  the  government 
of  Benin. 

Dr.  M.  Aslam  Khan  Naru.  a  44  year  old 
chemist  from  Pakistan,  has  been  detained 
without  charge  nor  trial  since  April  1981. 
Tne  health  of  this  Prisoner  of  Conscience  is 
a  matter  of  grave  concern  as  he  suffers  from 
chronic  asthma  and  a  bad  ulcer  and  may 
have  been  ill-treated  under  Interrogations. 
Amnesty  International  believes  that  Dr. 
Nam  was  arrested  for  his  non-violent  politi- 
cal beliefs. 

Abubaker  Hamed  Ibrahim  from  the 
Sudan  was  Indefinitely  detained  May  1979. 
No  further  Information  Is  known  about  his 
case.    As    Amnesty    International    believes 
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tbmt  he  may  be  a  Prisoner  of  Conscience. 
Group  154  is  working  to  obtain  information 
regardinc  his  present  status  and  where- 
abouts. 

On  this,  the  2l8t  Anniversary  of  Amnesty 
International,  the  members  of  Group  154 
wish  to  publicly  express  their  respect  for 
victims  of  human  rights  abuses  who  bravely 
defend  human  rights  In  the  face  of  great 
personal  sacrifice  and  suffering.* 


ADMINISTRATION  ABANDONS 
WORKING  POOR 


HON.  HAROLD  L  FORD 


or 

HI  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRXSEMTATIVES 

Tliursday,  May  27. 1982 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  following  editorial  is  an  excel- 
lent criticism  of  the  administration's 
attitude  toward  the  workJng  poor.  The 
administration  wants  to  severely  re- 
strict any  form  of  public  assistance  to 
people  who  are  employed,  regardless 
of  how  low  their  income  might  be.  The 
practical  result  of  this  policy  is  that 
many  low-income  workers  would  be 
better  off  if  they  quit  work  and  de- 
pended entirely  on  public  assistance. 
This  mistaken  policy  manifested  itself 
in  last  year's  reconciliation  bUl  which 
dramatically  reduced  the  amount  of 
money  that  AFDC  recipients  could 
earn  and  stiU  remain  eligible  for 
AFDC  assistance.  Prior  to  reconcilia- 
tion, $30  plus  one-third  of  earnings,  in 
addition  to  the  actual  costs  of  holding 
a  Job,  such  as  transportation  expenses 
and  child  care  expenses,  were  deduct- 
ed from  income  in  determining  AFDC 
benefits.  These  "income  disregards" 
provided  a  financial  incentive  for 
AFDC  recipients  to  seek  work,  even  in 
low-paying  Jobs. 

The  amount  of  income  which  was 
disregarded  for  purposes  of  determin- 
ing benefits  was  substantially  reduced 
by  last  year's  reconciliation  bill.  This 
reduction  has  resulted  in  thousands  of 
working  AFDC  recipients  being  in  a 
better  financial  position  by  quitting 
work  and  collecting  full  AFDC  bene- 
fits, as  well  as  other  forms  of  public 
asalstance.  Such  a  resiilt  Is  ridiculous. 
We  should  be  encouraging  work  and 
our  public  assistance  programs  should 
recognize  that  people  in  low-paying 
Jobs  need  some  assistance. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Public  Assist- 
ance and  Unemployment  Compensa- 
tion of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, which  I  chair,  'held  hearings  on 
the  effects  of  last  year's  budget  cuts. 
Witness  after  witness  told  us  of  the 
work  disincentives  that  were  produced 
by  the  AFDC  changes  in  the  Reconcil- 
iation Act.  As  a  result  of  those  hear- 
ings. I  introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide more  reasonable  "income  disre- 
gards" in  the  AFDC  program.  This  leg- 
islation. incori>orated  in  H.R.  6369,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  should  reach 
the  House  floor  in  the  near  future.  I 
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encouraflie  my  colleagues  to  read  the 
Post  edikorial  and  to  examine  H.R. 
6369.  Thp  legislation  is  a  reasoned  al- 
ternative) to  the  administration's 
policy  of  abandoning  the  worldng 
poor. 
The  editorial  follows: 
[Prom  thf  Washington  Post,  May  25, 1982] 

TO«  lilTTLK  IRCZHTIVE  TO  WORK 

I    (By  Jack  A.  Meyer) 

The  woKlng  poor  are  being  doubly  viciti- 
mized  by  .the  administration's  paradoxical 
policies  oti  work  Incentives.  On  the  one 
hand,  excessive  faith  in  power  of  work  in- 
centives t«  spur  economic  growth  led  to  tax 
cuts  for  ^liddle-  and  upper-income  Ameri- 
cans—tax cuts  that  were  too  large  given  the 
administration's  ambitious  defense  spending 
plans  and  the  difficulty  of  achieving  cuts  in 
nondefense  spending.  The  massive  federal 
deficits,  high  interest  rates  and  deep  reces- 
sion that  tesulted  hurt  the  working  poor  by 
shutting  tff  the  spigot  from  which  their 
share  of  t^e  "trickle"  was  to  flow. 

On  the  lot  her  hand,  insufficient  faith  in 
the  powec  of  work  incentives  to  motivate 
lower  inccfene  people  led  the  administration 
to  favor  land  Congress  to  adopt)  welfare 
policy  changes  that  discourage  work  and 
self-sufficiency.  Ironically,  while  the 
Re»gan  administration  rails  against  welfare 
dependenay,  its  policies  make  welfare  an  at- 
tractive o0tion  for  the  working  poor. 

A  generation  ago,  welfare  recipients  who 
took  a  job  lost  their  benefits  on  a  dollar-for- 
dollar  basis.  In  effect,  the  "tax  rate"  on 
earned  income  was  100  percent.  In  the  late 
1960s,  Coagress  put  Into  effect  a  new  rule 
called  "$3t-plus-a-thlrd,"  which  lowered  this 
effective  t|uc  rate  to  about  two-thirds  for  re- 
cipients of  Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent 
Children.  In  addition,  AFDC  beneficiaries 
were  allowed  to  deduct  a  certain  amount  of 
work  expenses  from  earned  income.  This  de- 
duction farther  lowered  the  effective  tax 
rate  on  earnings. 

The  $3<iplus-a-thlrd  incentive  was  effec- 
tively repealed  in  1981.  At  the  urging  of  the 
administration.  Congress  placed  a  time  limit 
on  the  work  incentive  bonus  and  a  dollar 
limit  on  t^ie  work  expense  deduction.  The 
$30-plus-a4thlrd  rule  may  now  be  applied  to 
only  the  lirst  four  months  of  employment. 
After  four!  months,  every  penny  of  net  earn- 
ings is  subtracted  from  welfare  benefits. 
The  work  expense  deduction  was  limited  to 
$160  per  month  per  child  for  day-care  ex- 
penses ana  $75  per  month  for  other  work-re- 
lated ext>aises. 

Eligibility  standards  were  also  tightened, 
denying  AFDC  assistance  (and  thereby 
Medicaid  benefits)  to  many  working  poor 
families.  States  were  authorized  to  Institute 
worl^are  programs  requiring  welfare  recipi- 
ents to  tale  jobs  in  order  to  "pay  for"  their 
benefits.  The  message  seemed  to  be  "no 
help  for  tbe  working  and  make-work  for  the 
nonworkii^g." 

A  similar  trend  is  evident  in  the  food 
stamp  program,  where  the  earnings  disre- 
gard was  lowered  from  20  percent  to  18  per- 
cent in  19$!  and  would  be  eliminated  entire- 
ly in  198}  under  President  Reagan's  pro- 
posed budget. 

The  administration's  Comprehensive  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Act  (CETA)  propos- 
al overdoes  the  necessary  targeting  of  feder- 
al job  training  funds.  It  would  focus  job 
training  op'lmarily  on  AFDC  recipients  and 
very  poor!  youth.  Again,  the  working  poor 
would  be  )eft  out  in  the  cold.  The  ongoing 
freeze  onj  the  dollar  value  of  the  Earned 
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Income  Tax  Credit  points  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Many  working  poor  families  may  have  re- 
luctantly conduded  from  all  this  that  the 
only  way  to  obtain  any  help  is  to  act  help- 
less. By  quitting  their  jobs  and  becoming 
"truly  needy,"  they  can  get  the  bonanza  of 
overlapping  benefits  that  await  the  depend- 
ent but  eludp  the  worldng-poor  family. 
There  is  now  little  motivation  to  get  off  wel- 
fare and  a  grcjwing  attraction  to  go  on  wel- 
fare. 

The  evidence  suggests  that  lower  effective 
tax  rates  stimulate  more  work  effort  by 
AFDC  recipients.  It  also  points  to  offsetting 
effects  on  families  with  slightly  higher  in- 
comes who  would  newly  qualify  for  benefits 
under  a  plan  with  lower  effective  tax  rates. 
But  even  if  such  effects  cancel  the  positive 
stimulus  to  work  among  recipients,  society 
should  experience  a  net  gain  because  of  a 
possible  break]  in  the  cycle  of  dependency 
plaguing  the  irelfare  class.  Moreover,  basic 
fairness  should  be  taken  into  consideration 
here.  Our  society  should  assure  people  that 
when  they  work  they  will  have  higher  in- 
comes than  wl^en  they  do  not. 

The  workfare  approach  to  AFDC  treats 
welfare  t>enefi^  as  a  stigma  or  punishment 
that  must  be  '•worked  off."  The  administra- 
tion and  Conff-ess  now  seem  to  place  more 
faith  in  requiting  low-income  female  heads 
of  households!  ^  work  than  in  motivating 
them  to  work.  This  approach  denies  women 
on  welfare  the  option  of  staying  home  with 
their  children.  For  an  administration  that 
stresses  both  the  power  of  work  incentives 
and  the  positive  value  of  family,  this  is  a 
strange  set  of  priorities. 

Ironically.  wOrlcf are  also  conflicts  with  the 
administration's  prudent  preference  for  in- 
centives approaches  over  complex  regiila- 
tory  schemes.  We  have  had  plenty  of  fail- 
ures trying  to  develop  effective  work  tests  in 
social  programs.  We  should  be  just  as  wary 
of  intrusive,  elaborate  regulation  in  job 
placement  for'  welfare  recipients  as  in  the 
regulation  of  business. 

It  is  time  to  |stop  treating  the  poor  as  two 
distinct  classos  of  people— a  nonworking 
group  that  receives  benefits  and  should  be 
made  to  work  to  save  federal  outlays  and  a 
working  group  that  deserves  no  assistance. 
A  superior— and  more  humane— approach 
substitutes  graduated  assistance  for  the  all- 
or-nothing  approach  and  views  marginal  as- 
sistance to  th^  working  poor  as  a  prudent 
social  investment  in  their  future  self-suffi- 
ciency.* 


INTERN 
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tOORAM  PROVIDES 
ILE  EXPERIENCE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

or  KUITUCKT 

SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuikday.  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  since  tJie  program  was  started, 
my  office  h{|8  participated  in  the  con- 
gressional senior  citizens  intern  pro- 
gram. This  valuable  program  gives  our 
senior  citiz^is  a  chance  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  the  operations  and 
functions  of  iheir  government. 

For  this  year's  program.  I  was  happy 
to  have  Mr.  Joe  Bergkessel  of  Louis- 
ville as  my  senior  citizen  intern.  Sin<>e 
Joe's  wife  Christine  accompanied  him. 
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my  office  had  two  interns  "for  the 
price  of  one,"  so  to  speak. 

Joe  is  an  involved  and  informed  con- 
stituent. He  is  especially  knowledgea- 
ble on  the  railroad  retirement  system. 
As  my  intern,  Joe  used  his  opportunity 
to  experience  firsthand  the  workings 
of  a  congressional  office  both  in  his 
field  of  railroad  retirements,  as  well  as 
outside  his  field. 

I  wholeheartedly  support  the  senior 
citizens  intern  program.  It  enables 
older  American's  to  participate  and 
contribute  in  the  democratic  process.* 


NUCLEAR  DISARMAMENT:  A 
PRISONER  OF  CASTRO  SAYS: 
"NO" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  OIORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
is  it  that  the  Nation  is  so  abysmally  ig- 
norant on  the  subject  of  Communist 
propaganda  being  spewed  forth  by 
agents  of  Moscow  in  the  daily  media? 
And  why  is  it  that  it  is  those  who  have 
lived  under  communism  that  daily 
work  day  and  night,  year  after  year,  to 
expose  what  can  happen  right  here  in 
America,  if  native  bom  Americans 
refuse  to  awaken  to  the  imminent 
danger  to  the  survival  of  our  freedom? 

It  was  back  on  June  28,  1961,  that 
the  Reverend  Enrique  Rueda,  left  the 
totalitarian  enslavement  of  Fidel 
Castro  to  come  to  the  United  States. 
He  has  not  rested  since.  As  a  seminar- 
ian in  the  Catholic  priesthood  he  was 
thrown  into  Castro's  Jails,  and  he 
never  forgot  that  experience.  Father 
Rueda  is  both  a  priest  and  a  chemical 
engineer.  He  has  forsaken  the  study  of 
chemical  engineering  and  putting  that 
study  into  practice,  because  to  him, 
the  survival  of  the  free  world  as  mani- 
fested by  representation  of  the  United 
States  is  more,  and  yes,  most,  impor- 
tant. 

Father  Rueda  has  found  a  channel 
to  spread  the  word  of  the  dangers 
America  faces.  That  channel  is  the 
"Catholic  Center  for  Private  Enter- 
prise—Strong Defense— Traditional 
Values."  It  is  an  arm  and  project  of 
the  Free  Congress  Research  and  Edu- 
cation Foundation,  Inc.  He  believes 
that  the  pen  is  mightier  than  the 
sword— if  you  use  that  pen. 

In  bringing  one  of  Father  Rueda's 
first  conunentaries  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  and  the  American 
people,  I  call  attention  to  the  continu- 
ing Communist  tactic  of  bringing  a 
"voice  of  authority,"  so  to  speak,  from 
another  nation,  to  spread  the  Commu- 
nist word  in  this  country.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  lend  an  air  of  authority  for  a 
visiting  foreign  so-called  dignitary. 
Most  citizens  from  the  country  of  tills 
visiting  "dignitary"  know  this  person 
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or  persons  to  be  Communist  mouth- 
pieces, but  the  uninformed  American 
does  not. 

An  excellent  example  of  this  tactic  is 
exposed  in  a  two-part  article  by 
Father  Rueda,  titled.  "A  Gift  From 
Great  Britain."  It  is  an  expose  of  orga- 
nizations and  personnel  from  England 
who  are  bent  in  getting  Americans 
denuclearized  and  disarmed.  Pay  heed, 
fellow  Americans,  to  this,  the  first  of 
many  messages  I  hope  to  convey  on 
behalf  of  a  C^ban— now— American 
patriot: 

A  Oirr  From  Great  BRiTAni  (Part  I) 
(By  Father  Enrique  T.  Rueda) 

Mother  England  has  sent  us  a  gift  we  did 
not  need  and  did  not  ask  for.  I  am  sure  that 
most  of  our  friends  across  the  Atlantic  do 
not  appreciate  what  they  sent  us  either.  As 
if  we  did  not  have  enough  leftists  and  cra- 
zies among  our  own  clergy  we  have  been 
blessed  with  a  visit  by  "Monsignor"  Bruce 
Kent,  the  full-time  General  Secretary  of 
Great  Britain's  Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament (CND).  Kent  recently  appeared  in 
many  American  colleges  leading  a  well-or- 
chestrated series  of  public  appearances  and 
organizational  meetings  obviously  designed 
to  launch  a  parallel  organization  to  the 
CND  in  the  United  SUtes.  The  campaign 
culminated  on  March  27th  in  Philadelphia 
with  a  rally  in  which  Cardinal  Kroll  shared 
the  podium  with— and  thus  gave  credence 
to— Kent.  The  Archbishop  of  Philadelphia 
is  well  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  inter- 
national communism.  I  can  not  believe  that 
he  was  acquainted  with  who  Kent  is  and 
what  his  intentions  are  in  coming  to  our 
country  when  he  consented  to  appear  with 
him. 

In  reality,  Kent  is  a  full-time  radical  left- 
ist politician.  He  is  former  chairman  of  CND 
and  of  War  on  Want,  a  well  known  radical 
organization.  His  philosophy  can  be  summa- 
rized in  a  statement  he  reportedly  made  in 
May  1980,  at  a  meeting  of  "Religions  for 
Peace":  "The  Churches  are  handicapped  by 
profound  anti-Communist  feelings  and  pro- 
found nationalism  at  variance  with  Chris- 
tian teaching."  He  must  have  glossed  over 
Divini  Redemptoris,  the  Soviet  invasion  of 
Afghanistan  and  the  massacres  of  Misqutto 
Indians  by  the  Sandinistas.  He  also  ignores 
that  in  Catholic  doctrine  patriotism  is  a  sub- 
division of  the  natural  virtue  of  piety  and 
that  we  believe  that  no  one  can  be  a  good 
Catholic  unless  he  is  patriotic. 

Kent's  other  organizational  affiliations 
are  also  revealing.  He  has  been  involved 
with  Pax  Christi,  a  Roman  sounding  organi- 
zation profusedly  praised  by  Izvestia:  Chris- 
tian Action,  an  ecumenical  group  of  mostly 
C^ND  clergymen  who  has  been  known  to 
condone  the  practice  of  homosexuality,  and 
One  World  Bookshop,  a  center  of  distribu- 
tion of  Marxist  propaganda  which  Kent  ac- 
tually runs. 

It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  whether  "Monsi- 
gnor" Kent  is  actually  a  communist  agent 
or  just  another  fellow  traveler.  Whatever  he 
is,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  record,  for 
in  final  analysis  this  is  what  counts.  For  ex- 
ample, Kent  Is  known  to  have  praised  the 
Soviet  Union:  in  a  letter  to  The  Guardian 
(December  10,  1979),  he  praised  Brezhnev 
for  offering  to  withdraw  troops  from 
Europe— this  was  part  of  Soviet  peace  offen- 
sive which  preceded  the  invasion  of  Afghan- 
istan. On  the  other  hand,  on  November  8, 
1980,  Kent  criticized  American  policies  in 
the  radical  publication  Morning  Star.  One 
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quarter  of  Kent's  C^ND  members  are  alao 
members  of  Great  Britain's  Ck>mmunl8t 
Party.  He  has  also  been  known  to  make 
radio  broadcasts  from  East  Berlin  attacldng 
United  SUtes  plans  to  defend  the  West 
against  Soviet  Imperialism  (December  17, 
1980)  and  he  also  reportedly  sent  a  congrat- 
ulatory message  to  the  World  Peace  Council 
in  Bulgaria  (September  1980).  Although  it  is 
not  widely  known,  Kent  is  also  a  member  of 
the  council  of  European  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment, another  front  of  the  movement. 

By  now  I  believe  that  the  reader  has  had 
enough.  He  probably  has  reacted  the  way 
the  Cardinal  Cushiiig  did  when  he  took  a 
good  look  at  Castro:  "If  he  looks  like  a  duck, 
walks  like  a  duck  and  quacks  like  a  duck. 


A  Girr  From  Great  BRrtAiii  (Part  II) 
(By  Father  Enrique  T.  Rueda) 

The  security  of  this  nation  is  under  a  seri- 
ous threat,  not  so  much  from  the  Soviet 
Union  as  from  an  alliance  being  forged  by 
groups  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  which 
favor  denuclearization  and  unilateral  disar- 
mament. Whereas  we  would  have  nothing  to 
fear  if  we  remained  strong  and  united,  these 
elements  have  sworn  to  make  us  weak  and 
plant  in  our  midst  the  seeds  of  national  dis- 
harmony. Unfortuately,  significant  ele- 
ments within  the  Church  have  taken  an 
active  role  in  promoting  ideas  inimical  to 
our  interests.  In  the  United  States,  the 
Catholic  Church  has  fallen  prey  to  naive 
clerics— and  even  a  number  of  prelates— who 
are  utllzing  the  power  of  their  office  to 
push  for  a  weaker  America.  Among  the  Eu- 
ropean counterparts  of  the  American  paci- 
fist groups,  Great  Britain's  Campaign  for 
Nuclear  Disarmament  (C^ND)  plays  a  key 
role  in  the  establishment  of  an  anti-defense 
transatlantic  coalition,  if  for  no  other 
reason  because  of  our  common  language 
and  history.  A  pivotal  individual  in  the  for- 
mation of  this  coalitimi  is  a  Catholic  priest, 
"Monsignor"  Bruce  Kent,  full  time  Secre- 
tary General  and  former  President  of  the 
CND. 

Kent  recently  visited  the  United  States  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  organize  the  Ameri- 
can version  of  the  CND.  Thirty  C^ND  opera- 
tives made  a  tour  of  ISO  colleges  in  50  cities 
at  a  cost  of  over  $100,000.  Great  Britain  is 
indeed  exporting  unilateral  disarmament  to 
America.  Thanks,  but  no  thanks! 

In  point  of  fact,  Kent  presides  over  an 
empire  totally  infiltrated  by  Great  Britain's 
Communist  Party  (GBCP).  East  Anglia'a 
CND  chapters  are  under  the  control  of  the 
Socialist  Workers'  Party  and  the  CND 
Youth  Movement  Is  under  the  control  of 
the  Trotskyists.  Top  leaders  of  the  CND 
have  been  reported  to  be  communists,  in- 
cluding the  C^ND  national  organizer  Sally 
Davison;  CUD  vice-chairmen  Dr.  John  Cox 
and  Duncan  Rees;  GBCP  candidate  Michael 
Pentz;  Chris  Horrie,  CND  Press  Officer  is  a 
member  of  the  Editorial  Board  of  Chal- 
lenge, the  paper  of  the  Young  Communist 
League,  and  Dan  Smith,  past  lecturer  at 
GBCP  conventions  is  also  a  CND  leader. 
The  GBCP  has  organized  a  campaign  to  get 
unions  to  affiliate  with  the  CND. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  welcomed  the  c:ND.  The  desire  to 
disarm  is  commendable,  thus  it  has  been 
skillfully  utilized  by  the  Soviets  to  weaken 
the  West.  Kent  should  know  better.  For  ex- 
ample, there  is  no  indication  that  the  CND 
or  "Monsignor"  Kent  have  ever  tried  to  or- 
ganize anti-govemment  demonstrations  in 
the  Soviet  Union  the  way  they  do  so  in 
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America.  Inasmuch  as  the  CND  takes  a  pro- 
Soviet  position,  its  arguments  lack  all  moral 
authority  and  should  be  discarded  summari- 
^  by  Americans.  Earlier  this  year,  nineteen 
CNDers  were  received  In  Moscow  as  official 
guests  of  the  Soviet  Peace  Committee.  The 
Soviets  paid  all  their  -expenses  (including 
visits  to  Tashkent,  licnlngrad  and  Samar- 
kand) minus  half  the  air  fare.  It  would  be 
Interesting  to  know  whether  any  of  Kent's 
friends  asked  to  visit  the  Oulsg.  The  affili- 
ations of  the  participants  in  the  Soviet  trip 
reveal  the  complexity  of  the  CND  itself.  In 
addition  to  being  members  of  the  CND,  the 
nineteen  were  members  of  organizations 
such  as  the  World  Disarmament  Campaign, 
Teachers  for  Peace,  the  School  of  Peace 
Studies,  Women's  Peace  Liaison  Committee, 
Medical  Campaign  Against  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons, Mothers  for  Peace,  Jounalists  Against 
Nuclear  Extermination,  etc.,  etc.,  etc.  In 
communist  practice,  this  strategy  is  old  hat: 
many  people  who  might  be  reluctant  to  Join 
or  support  openly  communist  causes  will  be 
willing  to  help  the  goals  of  the  party  by 
working  through  any  of  various  fronts. 
Meanwhile,  the  general  public  gets  the  im- 
pression that  there  are  vast  numbers  of 
people  who  support  the  cause  by  the  sheer 
multiplication  of  organizations  that  might 
exist  only  in  name. 

Kent  and  the  CND  are  powerful  but  not 
Invulnerable.  They  are  no  more  Invincible 
than  our  own  home  grown  let's-make-Amer- 
Ica-weaker  clergymen.  Thoughtful  Britons 
have  begun  to  see  that  denuclearization  and 
demilitarization  really  spell  out  their  ulti- 
mate defeat  at  the  hands  of  a  vicious  enemy 
as  well  as  the  end  of  their  traditional  free- 
doms. They  have  organized  the  Coalition 
for  Peace  Through  Security,  a  group  devot- 
ed to  the  achievement  of  genuine  peace 
within  the  framework  of  political  and  eco- 
nomic freedom.  Len  Holihan  and  Ed  Ijeigh, 
organisers  of  the  Coalition,  have  alerted 
many  of  their  countrymen  about  the  mortal 
danger  the  CND  poses.  Their  campaign  has 
begun  to  bear  fruit.  We  have  much  to  learn 
from  them.  A  few  weelu  ago,  at  a  London 
rally,  "Monslgnor"  Kent  was  confronted  by 
a  small  group  of  opponents  who  knew  his 
background  and  the  implications  of  his 
teachings.  He  literally  fell  apart  when  a  few 
hard  questions  were  asked.  One  would  hope 
that,  for  the  sake  of  America,  so  would  our 
anti-defense  Church  leaders  when  faced 
with  the  same  situation.  If  we  get  together 
and  fight  for  our  principles,  the  CND  and 
its  supporters  within  the  Church  are  bound 
to  be  defeated,  for  common  sense  will  pre- 
vaU.« 


BUDGET  PROCEDURE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OPTXXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
ninth  annual  budget  procedure  under 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974. 
Not  being  a  Member  of  the  House 
when  that  act  passed,  I  thought  I 
would  go  back  to  the  floor  debates  on 
the  act  in  1973  and  1974  to  see  what 
expectations  its  authors  and  propo- 
nmts  had  for  it.  I  was  struck  by  the 
things  I  read  there.  A  t3n?ical  remark 
was— and  this  was  made  by  one  of  the 
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principal    authors    of    the    act,    Mr. 
Ullman4 

So  what  we  are  doing  here  today  in  estab- 
lishing a  Congressional  budgeting  procedure 
is  the  moat  important  step  that  ever  could 
be  made  toward  getting  this  country  back 
on  a  sound  traclc.  getting  the  dollar  back  to 
its  proper  valuation  and  proper  stability, 
and  gettiiig  inflation  under  control. 

Mr.  UUman  went  on  to  say  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  would  "be 
the  moat  significant  reform  of  the 
20th  Century." 

And  he  was  not  alone.  Member  after 
Member  stood  up  to  state  his  high  ex- 
pectations for  the  Budget  Act.  They 
thought  that  it  would  enable  Congress 
to  control  spending,  taxes,  the  Federal 
deficits,  the  national  debt,  and  infla- 
tion. One  Member  said: 

I  believe  the  legislation  we  are  considering 
today  represents  a  great  step  forward  in  the 
process  of  regaining  some  sense  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility as  well  as  budgetary  author- 
ity ..  .  tkis  legislation  for  the  first  time 
says  no  tq  the  spending  sprees  we  have  em- 
barked on  so  many  times  in  the  past,  with 
no  regartf  for  the  means  to  pay  our 
bills.  .  .  .'I 

A  member  of  the  Rules  Committee 
and  a  pr^icipal  author  of  the  bill  said 
that:       I 

The  legislation  which  we  have  before  us 
this  afternoon  is  probably  one  of  the  most 
important  bills  that  this  House  will  consider 
in  this  Congress.  It  is  absolutely  essential 
that  the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment get  control  of  the  budget  and  of  ex- 
pendlturef. 

The  same  Member  went  on  to  say 
that  thQ  Budget  Act  would  improve 
congressional  procedure  itself: 

In  the  list  several  Congresses  we  have  had 
to  adopt  continuing  resolutions  because  we 
simply  have  not  had  the  appropriations  bills 
passed  as  of  June  30,  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year.  By  advancing  the  fiscal  year  to  a  date 
3  months  later  we  hope  that  we  can  elimi- 
nate the  possibility  of  continuing  resolu- 
tions in  tlie  future. 

In  vieW  of  these  expectations,  it 
would  be  instructive  to  see  how  the 
Budget  Act  has  allowed  or  enabled 
Congress  to  control  spending,  taxes, 
the  deficit,  the  debt,  and  inflation. 
Below  is  a  table  reflecting  changes  in 
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1976 
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TQ 

81.2 
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4633 
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19W 

517 1 

2468 

19111      

.  599  3 

272  4 

1982 

628.4 

2S4.3 

19<3 

66S.1 

Since  enactment  of  the  Budget  Act 
in  1974,  taxes  have  increased  by  153 
percent,  spending  has  gone  up  by  186 
percent,  the  deficit  has  skyrocketed  by 
2,068  percent,  the  national  dept  is  up 
by    161    percent,    and    the    CPI    has 


nearly  doubled.  Comparing  these  fig- 
ures with  the  expectations  of  the  au- 
thors of  the  Budget  Act,  one  can  say 
that  it  has  been  a  complete  and  total 
failure.  It  hi  a  not  even,  as  at  least  one 
Member  of  this  House  hoped,  ended 
the  use  oi  continuing  resolutions. 
Those  resolitions  are  as  plentiful  as 
ever. 

The  Budg<  )t  Act  has  caused  a  minor 
complication:  Each  bill  that  comes  to 
the  House  fl  oot  that  does  not  conform 
to  the  bud  ret  resolution  must  now 
have  a  rule  '  iraiving  points  of  order  for 
such  noncon  ipliance.  Since  1974,  there 
have  been  literally  hundreds  of  such 
waivers  writ  «n  by  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  adoE  ted  by  the  House. 

Why  has  the  Budget  Act  failed  to 
fulfill  the  expectations  of  its  authors? 
For  one  \ery  fundamental  reason:  It 
was  a  proceoural  solution  to  a  substan- 
tive problem.  The  problem  is  not,  and 
I  hope  we  all  come  to  retdize  this  soon, 
that  Congre^  does  not  have  a  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  its  taxing  and  spend- 
ing program^.  The  problem  is  that  the 
programs  ane  much  bigger  than  they 
ought  to  be.  The  Budget  Act  was 
passed  as  a  [technical  correction  for  a 
fundamental  error,  and  as  such,  its 
failure  was  Ijoreordained.  If  this  House 
had  the  will; to  reduce  taxes,  spending, 
the  deficit,  1  and  the  debt,  is  could 
simply  do  so  by  rejecting  appropria- 
tions and  tax  bills;  the  budget  proce- 
dure would  be  superfluous.  If  it  does 
not  have  tl|at  will,  then  the  Budget 
Act  is  uselels,  as  we  have  seen.  As  a 
technical  matter,  it  can  be  disposed  of 
by  other  tecftmical  matters:  waivers  of 
points  of  oroer. 

I  am  appuled  by  the  size  of  all  the 
budgets  thai  have  been  and  are  being 
discussed  oil  the  House  floor,  and  by 
the  size  of  the  deficits  in  most  of 
them.  We  have  the  responsibility  to 
refuse  to  pass  any  budget  which  ex- 
ceeds the  budget  for  last  year.  We  can 
no  longer  h^e  behind  the  Budget  Act 
as  Justtfication  for  our  prodigal  behav- 
ior. It  is  time  that  we  put  some  sub- 
stance behind  the  appearance  and  vote 
for  actual  tajx  and  spending  cuts. 

The  Budget  Act  has  performed  ex- 
actly opposite  to  the  author's  hopes. 
With  of  f -budget  items  and  the  guaran- 
teed loan  programs,  the  confusion  is 
greater  thai^  it  was  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Budget  Act.  It  has  served 
to  confuse,  pot  facilitate  the  unified 
budget  concept. 

The  pressure  to  "do  something"  in 
1974  prompted  the  passage  of  the 
Budget  Act.! However  the  problem  was 
deep  seated  and  phUosophlc.  The 
intemationajl  financial  crisis  of  the 
early  1970^  and  the  exixtnentlal 
growth  of  the  welfare-warfare  state 
made  it  mone  and  more  difficult  to  op- 
erate the  Oovemment.  Rather  than 
reject  the  iiotion  of  nmaway  welfar- 
ism, economic  interventionism.  and 
persistent   ifcitemational   political   in- 
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volvement,  it  was  hoped  that  the  prob- 
lem of  financing  this  extravagance 
could  be  solved  with  budget  Jiiggling. 
This  obviously  has  failed.  Even  many 
budget-balancers  in  this  House  readily 
cave  In  on  the  line  item  votes— always 
willing  to  bend  a  little.  I  predict  the 
solution  will  not  come  through  ac- 
counting and  budgeting  shenanigans. 
Only  a  change  in  attitude  as  to  the 
role  of  government  wlU  suffice.  You 
really  cannot  "have  your  cake  and  eat 
it  too."  Big  government  costs:  It  is 
paid  for  with  huge  budgets,  huge 
taxes,  huge  deficits,  high  interest 
rates,  and  high  inflation  rates.  Worst 
of  all  it  causes  a  loss  of  trust  by  the 
people  in  this  institution— the  Con- 
gress—set up  originally  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  preserving  our  liberty  and 
maintaining  national  security.  And  in 
the  attempt  to  keep  the  massive  inter- 
ventionist government  afloat,  our  lib- 
erty ironically  becomes  threatened 
and  our  security  Jeopardized. 

A  major  part  of  our  problem  is  the 
complicity  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Sj^tem  in  accommodating  Congress  by 
monetizing  the  debt.  All  the  budgetary 
adjustments  in  the  world  cannot  re- 
place the  absolute  need  for  a  sound 
currency.  It  is  not  just  a  coincidence 
that  the  unified  budget  and  the 
Budget  Act  came  at  a  time  when  it 
became  obvious  to  the  world  that  the 
dollar  was  no  longer  as  good  as  gold. 
Runaway  government  and  runaway  in- 
flation will  not  be  stopped  by  the  cha- 
rade of  the  budgetary  process  we  are 
going  through.  What  would  it  mean  to 
our  people  if  today  we  passed  a  bal- 
anced budget  resolution?  They  would 
laugh.  We  did  it  in  1980  and  hardly  got 
reported  in  the  media  since  everyone 
knew  it  was  a  farce. 

We  need  action,  but  we  can  get  this 
daily  on  individual  appropriations,  but 
that  is  where  we  fail  to  act.  No  one  is 
willing  to  take  the  political  risk  of 
voting  against  some  special  interest  in 
their  district. 

The  consensus  is  that  something 
might  be  "taken  away"  from  a  constit- 
uent. But  no  one  ever  asked  where  did 
they  get  it  in  the  first  place?  If  Gov- 
ernment passed  it  out,  they  first  had 
to  steal  it  from  someone  else.  So  when 
we  stop  the  redistribution  it  is  unfair 
to  say  that  we  are  taking  anjrthing 
away  from  anybody.  It  is  Just  being  re- 
turned to  those  who  rightfully  own 
It— the  person  who  produced  it.  Every- 
thing we  do  is  based  on  the  premise 
that  the  Oovemment  is  entitled  to  our 
earnings  and  by  the  grace  of  Oovem- 
ment we  are  allowed  to  retain  a  cer- 
tain portion.  And  if  that  portion  is  in- 
creased. Oovemment  has  lost  some- 
thing "rightfully"  theirs,  it  is  claimed. 
That  is  nonsense  and  if  we  do  not 
dispel  that  myth,  not  only  will  we 
have  a  budgetary  crisis,  we  will  have  a 
political  crisis  with  social  upheaval  as 
well. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Yesterday  the  administration,  in  the 
midst  of  the  supposed  slashing  of  the 
budget,  asked  for  an  increase  in  the 
national  debt  limit  of  $196  billion— an 
increase  from  $1,079  trillion  to  $1,275 
trillion.  This  is  unbelievable.  Only  12 
years  ago,  our  entire  budget  was  $196 
billion,  now  the  debt  is  being  increased 
in  one  fell  swoop  by  the  same  amount. 
How  could  this  ever  send  a  message  of 
reassurance  to  anyone?  It  cannot;  it  is 
in  the  message  of  fear  and  trepidation 
and  prompts  anticipation  that  all 
anyone  can  expect  is  more  of  the 
same. 

The  solution  wiU  only  come  when  we 
change  our  attitude  about  the  role  of 
Oovemment  per  se.  I  suggest  a  com- 
promise. Liberals  want  to  cut  military 
spending,  conservatives  want  to  cut 
welfare.  Why  not  satisfy  both  factions 
by  cutting  both,  balancing  the  budget, 
lower  taxes,  deregulate  the  economy 
and  implement  an  honest  money 
standard— such  as  gold.  Without  taxes 
on  savings  and  with  a  currency  that 
maintains  its  value  and  restores  trust, 
interest  rates  will  quickly  drop  to 
below  5  percent. 

When  I  think  of  the  hours  spent  on 
the  budget  resolution  and  the  hopes 
expressed  that  a  favorable  message 
will  be  sent  to  "the  financial  markets" 
I  cringe.  I  can  remember  only  too 
many  individual  votes  in  the  past 
month  where  an  overwhelming  majori- 
ty of  this  House  chose  to  ignore  the 
intent  of  last  year's  budget  and  in 
total  contradiction  to  the  elegant 
vocal  support  so  many  give  to  the  idea 
of  fiscal  responsibility. 

I  am  with  the  majority  of  Americans 
who  sire  sick  of  the  doubletalk  and  the 
lack  of  real  action  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. Is  it  any  wonder  politicians  are 
held  in  such  low  esteem  where  most 
say  one  thing  and  do  another.  Most 
Americans  are  tired  of  the  rationaliza- 
tions and  the  justifications.  They  want 
action  and  integrity  even  if  the  truth 
hurts.  The  special  interests,  the  arms 
manufacturers,  the  social  planners 
and  the  redistributers  of  wealth  make 
the  most  noise  here  in  Washington 
and  unfortimately  the  Congress  keeps 
responding  to  them.  Yet  I  believe  that 
the  majority  of  Americans  are  fed  up 
with  it  all  and  are  ready  to  give  up  all 
the  wonderful  "benefits"  bestowed 
upon  them  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. 

Big  government  is  running  out  of 
steam  and  now  is  the  opportunity  to 
present  the  case  for  real  reform.  I  am 
sorry  to  report  that  reform  will  not  be 
achieved  through  the  budgetary  proc- 
ess. This  process  obviously  has  only 
made  things  worse.* 
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FORMALDEHYDE  VICTIMS 
COMPENSATION  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Of  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEItTATIVBS 

Thunday,  May  27. 1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  2 
weeks  ago,  the  Commerce,  Consumer, 
and  Monetary  Affairs  Subcommittee, 
which  I  chair,  held  hearings  into  the 
adverse  health  effects  and  the  nega- 
tive economic  impact  on  consimiers  of 
formaldehyde  in  foam  insulation 
(urn)  and  in  mobile  homes.  The 
hearings  established  the  failure  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  adequately  ad- 
dress the  issue.  The  hearings  also  es- 
tablished that  Federal  energy  tax 
credits  were  available  for  inKtAiiiT^g 
the  insulation  and  that  foam  was  in- 
stalled in  approximately  500.000 
homes  before  the  Consumer  Product 
Safety  Commission  banned  the  prod- 
uct last  February.  UP  foam  insulation 
poses  a  serious  health  risk  and  unless 
it  is  removed— a  process  costing  from 
$5,000  to  $25,000— causes  a  significant 
drop  in  the  value  of  the  home. 
Common  law  remedies  may  be  unavail- 
able because  some  of  the  principal  tar- 
gets of  law  suits— installers  and  manu- 
facturers—have gone  out  of  business.  I 
am  therefore  introducing  today  legis- 
lation designed  to  help  homeowners 
with  foam  insulation  by  giving  them  a 
tax  credit  up  to  $10,000  for  removing 
the  foam  and  up  to  $5,000  per  person 
for  formaldehyde  related  health  ex- 
penses. 

Formaldehyde  poisoning  also  is  a  se- 
rious problem  for  the  Nation's  10  mil- 
lion mobile  home  dwellers.  Particle 
board  and  plywood,  the  basic  building 
materials  of  mobile  homes,  are  made 
with  formaldehyde  and  release  the  gas 
into  the  small  and  relatively  air  tight 
environment.  This  bill  makes  available 
to  mobile  home  dwellers  tax  credits 
for  formaldehyde  related  medical  ex- 
penses and  also  requires  a  governmen- 
tal study  and  report  to  the  Congress  of 
the  economic  loss  to  mobile  home 
owners  due  to  formaldehyde  off- 
gassing.  The  legislation  would  also  re- 
quire the  Federal  Government  to  fur- 
nish testing  assistance  to  UFFI  and 
mobile  home  owners  for  the  purpose 
of  identifying  the  amount  of  formalde- 
hyde gas  in  those  homes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  extremely  se- 
rious problem.  The  Federal  Oovem- 
ment must  not  allow  consumers  to  be 
the  innocent  victims  of  this  chemical 
tragedy.* 
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THE  MEDIA  ELITE:  HOW 
REPORTERS  LEAN  TO  THE  LEFT 


HON.  LARRY  McDonald 

or  oaoKGiA 

nr  TRB  BOUSE  or  BBPRasnrrATivEs 

TTiunday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  Mc£>ONALD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
ev«7  dasc  we  pick  up  the  Washington 
Pravda  here  In  the  Nation's  Capital 
and  we  wonder  how  we  wind  up  with 
such  a  sick,  one-sided,  blatant,  and  ab- 
solutely distorted  presentation  of  the 
news.  Only  recently  we  saw  page  after 
page  of  coverage  for  Communist  Insur- 
gents in  El  Salvador— right  from 
within  the  headquarters  of  those  ter- 
rorist insurgents.  And  then  the  press 
coverage  in  the  Washington  Pravda 
fell  strangely  silent  while  the  voters  of 
El  Salvador  literally  risked  their  lives 
to  get  to  that  ballot  box  to  let  the 
Ccmununlsts  and  their  liberal— or 
worse— allies  in  the  American  press 
know  that,  overwhelmingly,  they  did 
not  want  a  "Red  Square"  in  any 
comer  of  their  country. 

It  used  to  be  in  the  Journalistic  field, 
that  editors  would  unequivocally  in- 
struct reporters  that  editorials  would 
be  strictly  reserved  for  the  editorial 
pages.  News  was  to  be  reported  with- 
out bias.  No  longer  is  this  the  case. 
And  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
have  often  wondered  why? 

Well,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  well  as  the  millions  of  ques- 
tioning Americans,  -it  seems  that  S. 
Robert  Litchter  and  Stanley  Roth- 
man,  of  Public  Opinion  magazine  have 
found  the  answer.  They  have  served 
the  public  well  In  a  report  titled:  "The 
Media  Elite:  How  Reporters  Lean  to 
the  Left."  Excerpts  from  this  study  as 
presented  in  Conservative  Digest,  issue 
of  May  1982  answers  a  good  deal  of 
those  questions  you  always  wanted  to 
ask  as  to  why  the  media  is  so  biased 
toward  totalitarian  government.  Arti- 
cle follows: 

(From  the  Conaervative  Digest,  Bifoy  1982] 
TBI  Mkou  Eutc  How  Rxpohtehs  Lkam  to 

TRSLlPT 

(By  8.  Robert  Lichter  and  Stanley  Roth- 
man,  excerpted  from  Public  Opinion  mag- 
axine) 

Newsmen  have  long  cherished  the  vantage 
point  of  the  outsiders  who  keep  the  Insiders 
straight.  But  now  leading  Journalists  are 
courted  by  politicians,  studied  by  scholars 
and  known  to  mllUona  through  their  bylines 
and  televised  Images.  In  short,  a  society  in- 
creasingly hungry  for  Information  has  con- 
tributed to  the  rise  of  a  national  news  net- 
work—the new  media  elite. 

Aa  part  of  a  larger  study  on  elites,  we  sur- 
veyed members  of  the  national  media  elite 
during  1979  and  1980.  These  findings,  it 
■bould  be  understood,  tell  us  only  about  the 
backgrounds  and  attitudes  of  Journalists  as 
Indlvldtials.  They  do  not  teU  us  about  the 
content  of  the  news  nor  whether  the  con- 
tent Is  affected  by  the  Journalist's  personal 
views.  Nonetheless,  the  findings  provide 
more  detail  than  previously  available  about 
who  makes  up  the  media  elite. 
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In  som«  respects,  the  Journalists  we  inter- 
viewed af  pear  typical  of  leadership  groups 
throughciit  society.  The  media  elite  Is  com- 
posed mainly  of  white  males  in  their  thirties 
and  forties.  Only  one  in  20  is  nonwhlte;  one 
In  five  is  female.  Ninety-three  percent  have 
college  dterees  and  a  majority  (55  percent) 
attended  graduate  school. 

These  figures  reveal  the  media  to  be  one 
of  the  best  educated  groups  in  America. 
They  areialso  one  of  the  better  paid  groups, 
deq>lte  Jeumallsm's  reputation  as  a  low- 
paying  drofesslon.  In  1978,  78  percent 
earned  a|  least  $30,000,  with  one  In  three 
earning  a  salary  that  exceeded  $50,000. 
Moreover,  nearly  half  (46  percent)  reported 
family  incomes  above  $50,000. 

GEOOaAFHIC  OlSTRIBXmON 

Oeograihlcally.  they  are  drawn  primarily 
from  northern  Industrial  states,  especially 
from  ths  Northeast  corridor.  Two^flfths 
come  from  three  states:  New  York.  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsvivania;  another  10  per- 
cent come  from  New  England:  almost  one  in 
five  was  raised  In  the  big  industrial  states  to 
the  west-^niinois,  Indiana.  Michigan  and 
Ohio.  By  contrast,  only  3  percent  are  drawn 
from  the  entire  Pacific  Coast,  including 
California  the  nation's  most  populous  state. 

j      FAKILT  BACKGROOITD 

Journalism  is  a  profession  associated  with 
rapid  upward  mobility,  yet  we  found  few 
Horatio  Alger  stories.  On  the  contrary, 
many  among  the  media  elite  enjoyed  social- 
ly privileged  upbringings.  Most  were  raised 
in  upper-inlddle-class  homes.  Of  their  fa- 
thers half  were  coUege  graduates,  and  one 
in  four  held  a  graduate  degree.  Two  in  five 
are  the  diUdren  of  professionals — doctors, 
lawyers,  teachers  and  so  on.  In  fact,  one  in 
12  is  follolring  in  his  father's  footsteps  as  a 
second-geaeratlon  Journalist.  Another  40 
percent  describe  their  fathers  as  business- 
men. Only  one  out  of  five  fathers  is  em- 
ployed In  !a  low-status  blue-  or  white-collar 
Job. 

Given  ^ese  upper-status  positions.  It  is 
not  sdrpmlng  that  families  were  relatively 
well  off.  Horty-five  percent  rated  their  fami- 
ly's inconde  above  average,  compared  to  26 
percent  Who  viewed  their  early  economic 
status  as  below  average. 

As  might  be  expected  characteristics  like 
these  could  predispose  people  toward  the 
social  liberalism  of  the  cosmopolitan  outsid- 
er. Indeed  much  of  the  media  elite  uphold 
the  cosmapolltan  or  anti-bourgeois  social 
perspective. 

RZUGIOnS  PROFILX 

A  predooilnant  characteristic  of  the  media 
elite  is  its  secular  outlook.  Exactly  50  per- 
cent eschew  religious  affiliation.  Another  14 
percent  ai^  Jewish  with  almost  one  in  four 
(23  percent)  raised  In  a  Jewish  household. 
Only  one!  in  five  identifies  as  Protestant, 
one  In  eigpt  as  Catholic.  Only  8  percent  go 
to  churchior  synagogue  weekly:  86  percent 
seldom  or  never  attend  religious  services. 

[   POUTICALLY  SPEAKING 

Ideologlially,  the  majority  of  these  lead- 
ing Joum^lste  describe  themselves  as  liber- 
als. Pifty-four  percent  place  themselves  to 
the  left  o(  center,  compared  to  only  19  per- 
cent who  Choose  the  right. 

Presidential  elections  bear  out  these  sub- 
jective ratings  since  1964.  In  1972,  when  62 
percent  o|  the  electorate  chose  Nixon,  81 
percent  of:  the  media  elite  voted  for  McGov- 
em.  Pour  years  late,  leading  Journalists  pre- 
ferred Carter  over  Ford  by  exactly  the  same 
margin.  In  fact,  in  the  Democratic  landslide 
of  1964,  niedla  leaders  picked  Johnson  over 
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(3oldwater  bjj  the  staggering  margin  of  16- 
to-1.  or  94  p^xnt  to  6  percent. 

These  presidential  choices  are  consistent 
with  the  media  elite's  liberal  views  on  a  wide 
range  of  social  and  political  Issues.  They 
show  a  strong  preference  for  welfare  cap- 
italism—pressing for  assistance  to  the  poor 
In  the  form  |of  Income  redistribution  and 
guaranteed  etnployment.  Pew  are  outright 
socialist,  slnc^  they  overwhelmingly  reject 
the  propositlDn  that  major  corporations 
should  be  state  owned.  Only  one  In  eight 
would  agree  to  state  ownership  of  corpora- 
tions, and  two-thirds  are  strongly  opposed. 

Most  believe  that  free  enterprise  gives 
workers  a  fair  shake,  and  that  deregulation 
of  business  would  be  good  for  the  country. 
Seventy  percent  agree  that  private  enter- 
prise is  fair  t©  working  people,  and  63  per- 
cent say  that  less  business  regulation  would 
serve  national  interest. 

But  they  are  equaUy  committed  to  the 
welfare  state.  About  the  same  proportion 
that  praise  the  fairness  of  private  enterprise 
(68  percent)  also  agree  that  the  government 
should  reduce  substantially  the  income  gap 
between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  Almost 
evenly  divided  over  the  issue  of  guaranteed 
employment,  18  percent  believe  the  govern- 
ment should  ^arantee  a  Job  to  anyone  who 
wants  one,  wl«le  a  sUght  majority  of  52  per- 
cent oppose  this  principle. 


HOW  THE  MEDIA  yOTED:  THE  PRESS  VERSUS  THE  PEOPLE 
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£  DCIAL  VlKWPOIHT 

Divisive  "soilal  Issues"  bring  the  liberal- 
ism of  the  iiften-iewed  joumallsU  to  the 
fore.  They  emerge  as  strong  supporters  of 
environmental  protection,  affirmative 
action,  women's  rights,  homosexual  rights 
and  sexual  frefdom. 

Pewer  than  ^ne  In  five  agree  that  "our  en- 
vironmental problems  are  not  as  serious  as 
people  have  been  led  to  believe."  "Only  1 
percent  agree  that  environmental  problems 
are  overrated,  compared  to  the  54  percent 
who  disagree.  They  are  nearly  as  vehement 
in  their  support  for  affirmative  action.  De- 
spite both  the  heated  controversy  over  this 
Issue  and  thar  own  predominantly  white 
racial  composition,  four  out  of  five  media 
leaders  endorse  the  use  of  strong  affirma- 
tive action  measures  to  ensure  black  repre- 
sentation In  the  workplace. 

Regarding  s«x  and  sex  roles,  members  of 
the  media  elltp  are  virtually  unanimous  In 
opposing  government  and  traditional  con- 
straints. 

A  large  majcrlty  oppose  government  regu- 
lation of  sexual  activities,  uphold  a  pro- 
choice  position  on  abortion,  and  reject  the 
notion  that  homosexuality  is  wrong.  In  fact, 
the  majority  do  not  characterize  adultery  as 
wrong. 
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When  asked  whether  the  govenunent 
should  regulate  sexual  practices,  only  4  per- 
cent agree  it  should  with  84  percent  oppos- 
ing state  control.  Ninety  percent  agree  that 
a  woman  has  the  right  to  decide  for  herself 
whether  to  have  an  abortion:  79  percent 
agree  with  this  pro-choice  position.  Three 
quarters  disagree  that  homosexuality  Is 
wrong,  and  an  even  larger  proportion,  85 
percent,  uphold  the  right  of  homosexuals  to 
teach  in  public  schools.  (Only  9  percent  feel 
that  homosexuality  is  wrong.) 

Finally,  54  percent  approve  adultery,  and 
only  IS  percent  agree  that  extramarital  af- 
fairs are  immoral.  Thus,  members  of  the 
media  elite  emerge  as  strong  supporters  of 
sexual  freedom  or  permissiveness,  and  as 
natural  opponents  of  groups  like  the  Moral 
Majority. 


THE  MEDIA  ELITE  AND  THE  MAN  IN  STREH:  COMPARING 
BELIEFS 
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□fTERlf  ATIONAL  AITAIK8 

In  addition,  we  surveyed  the  media  elite 
on  International  affairs,  focusing  on  such 
issues  as  U.S.  arms  sales,  CIA  activity  and 
alleged  American  exploitation  of  developing 
countries. 

In  most  instances,  the  majority  of  the 
media  elite  voice  the  same  criticisms  raised 
in  the  Third  World.  PIfty-six  percent  agree 
that  American  economic  exploitation  has 
contributed  to  Third  World  poverty.  About 
the  same  proportion  (57  percent)  find  Amer- 
ica's heavy  use  of  natural  resources  to  be 
"Immoral."  By  a  3-to-l  margin,  leading  jour- 
nalists reject  the  counterargument  that 
Third  World  nations  would  be  even  worse 
off  without  the  assistance  they've  received 
from  Western  nations.  Indeed,  precisely 
half  feel  the  main  goal  of  our  foreign  policy 
has  been  to  protect  American  business  Inter- 
ests. 

A  majority  or  55  percent  would  prohibit 
the  CIA  from  undermining  hostile  govern- 
ments to  protect  U.S.  interests.  The  ques- 
tion of  arms  shipments  produces  an  even 
split  of  opinion:  48  percent  would  ban  for- 
eign arms  sales  altogether  or  restrict  them 
to  democratic  countries:  47  percent  would 
supply  arms  to  any  "friendly"  country,  re- 
gardless of  the  regime.  Only  4  percent 
would  be  willing  to  sell  arms  to  all  comers. 

GHOUP  nin.UKNCK 

These  results  do  not  address  two  of  the 
most  basic  underlying  Issues  of  political  life: 
What  groups  exert  the  most  Influence  over 
social  goals  and  political  processes?  How 
much  Influence  should  be  wielded  by  such 
forces? 

Specifically,  we  asked  the  Journalists  to 
rate  seven  leadership  groups  in  terms  of  the 
influence  each  wields  over  American  life. 
Then  we  asked  them  to  rate  the  same 
groups  according  to  the  Influence  they 
should  have.  The  seven  groups  rated  include 
black  leaders,  feminists,  consumer  groups. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

lnt4!llectuals,  labor  unions,  business  leaders 
and  the  news  media. 

The  surveyed  Journalists  see  four  groups 
as  relatively  disadvantaged  in  the  competi- 
tion for  social  power  feminists  are  least 
powerful,  followed  closely  by  black  leaders, 
intellectuals  an  consumer  groups.  The 
unions  ranked  third,  leaving  the  media  close 
on  the  heels  of  business  leaders,  who  are 
perceived  as  the  most  powerful  social  group 
In  America.  Thus,  the  media  elite  recognizes 
its  own  position  of  power,  viewing  Itself  as 
more  influential  than  any  other  leadership 
group  except  the  business  community. 

What  Is  the  media  elite's  preference? 
They  would  strip  both  business  and  labor  of 
their  perceived  power,  while  raising  the 
status  of  other  groups.  In  this  preferred 
social  hierarchy,  business  leaders  fall  from 
first  to  fifth  position,  unions  drop  to  the 
bottom,  feminists  move  up  only  slightly, 
blacks.  Intellectuals  and  consumer  groups 
have  more  influence  than  either  business  or 
labor  and  emerging  at  the  top  as  the  group 
most  favored  to  direct  American  society  Is— 
the  media. 

CHOOSING  AMERICA'S  MOST  IMPORTANT  GOALS  IN  THE 
NEXT  DECADE 

[In  percent] 

Secnd  nasi  Intf 


Bus- 


Bmsi- 


Maintaining  a  higti  rale  of 

economc  growtti  10        14  9        18        15  8 

Assurini  strong  detenst 

„  forces 6        13        14        30        12         7 

Mainlainng  a  sWfe 

wmomy 52        60        18        15         2         1 

FigMmj  cnme 0         1         8         8        10         5 

Profressmg  towart  a  more 

iMnaneaaely..- 17         6        23        13        10        12 

Propttsni  toward  a 

society  where  xless  arc 

more  important  than 

.  '""•y 5         3        15        11         9        13 

Seeing  that  pecokbaw 

more  say  in  how  things 

l«t  decided 11         3         8         3       22       32 

BeiitifyiBg  ow  dties. 0         0         3         3        17        23 

Note:  The  meda  elile  and  buaness  agree  tkn  ov  M  priirily  Atrid  bt 
mantainng  a  stal*  econonn  The  media's  dnce  ol  aeooat  mod  Inportnit 
goal  ol  tanrica,  however,  ddlers  from  baiess's  choice:  The  ma«a  says  it 
should  he  progressmg  hMord  a  more  hinane  sedely  and  faanen  says  it 
shouU  be  assuring  a  strong  ddense.  The  mateM  dMnm  in  gpiion  b  to 
what  is  toast  important  is  aeeiag  that  ptopk  haw  more  to  say  li  haw  IMags 
get  decided  at  worti  and  n  the  oomnnly;  22  percent  d  the  mb  m  ttss 
toast  moonant  as  compared  to  32  peioait «(  bmos.  As  Ht  beauti^im  ov 
cittos.  23  percent  ol  the  businesj  «ok  on  «M  is  toM  important  went  to  that 
goal  as  compared  with  17  percent  ol  dto  meda  Mit* 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OF  KXNTDCKT 
TH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent  for  recorded  votes 
on  Monday,  May  24.  and  Tuesday, 
May  25,  1982.  Had  I  been  present.  I 
would  have  voted: 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  98.  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to 
House  Concxirrent  Resolution  345.  the 
first  concurrent  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Fatwtroy; 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  101.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Latta  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  345.  expressing 
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the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  enacted  recommending 
changes  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
dealing  with  certain  tax  expenditures. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  102.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Aspin  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  345.  which 
sought  to  set  a  level  of  tax  expendi- 
tures for  fiscal  year  1983  at  $273.1  bfl- 
llon. 

"Aye"  on  rollcall  No.  103,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Latta  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  345.  which 
woiQd  have  increased  revenues,  as  weU 
as  outlajrs.  for  education,  training,  em- 
ployment, social  services,  health,  and 
income  security. 

"No"  on  rollcall  No.  104.  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Jones  substitute  to  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  345.  which 
sought  to  reduce  the  revenue  levels  in 
the  resolution  by  $10.8  billion.* 


MONTHLY  LIST  OP  OAO 
REPORTS 


HON.  JACK  BROOKS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEltTATrVES 

Thursday,  May  27. 1982 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
monthly  list  of  GAO  reports  includes 
summaries  of  reports  which  were  pre- 
pared by  the  staff  of  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office.  The  April  1982  list  in- 
cludes: 

OAO  Aran.  1982  List 

RATIONAL  DKPEKSX 

Defense  Budget  Increases:  How  Well  are 
they  Planned  and  Spent?  Aoc  No.  118096. 
PLDR-82-62,  April  13. 

C-5A  Wing  Modification:  A  Case  Study  n- 
lustrating  Problems  In  the  Defense  Weap- 
ons Acquisition  Process.  Ace.  No.  118139, 
PLRD-82-38,  March  22. 

Cost  Growth  and  Delivery  Delays  In  Sub- 
marine Construction  at  Electric  Boat  are 
Likely  to  Continue.  MASAD-82-29,  April  19. 

Alternatives  to  Concurrent  Draft  Regis- 
tration Program  Needed  Unless  Level  of 
Compliance  Improves.  FPCD-82-20,  April 
19. 

Actions  Needed  to  Reduce  Schedule  Slip- 
pages and  Cost  Orowth  on  Contracts  for 
Navy  Ship  Overhauls.  Ace.  No.  117964, 
PLRD-82-29,  March  17. 

Revising  Medical  Fitness  Policies  Could 
Provide  Additional  Quality  RecrulU  at  Less 
Cost  than  Enlistment  Incentives.  Aoc  No. 
117999.  PPCD-82-13.  April  7. 

Letter  reportM 

Review  of  prices  paid  by  military  commis- 
saries on  brand  name  vendor  supply  bulletin 
contracts.  Ace  No.  118133.  PLRD-82-5S, 
March  19. 

Teleprocessing  services  contracts  for  the 
support  of  Army  and  Navy  recruitment 
should  be  recomputed.  Ace.  No.  118043. 
AFMD-82-5I.  March  34. 

Request  to  fully  fund  two  nuclear  aircraft 
carriers  in  fiscal  year  1983.  MASAD-82-27, 
March  27. 

Defense's  Joint  Tactical  Information  Dis- 
tribution System  needs  to  be  reexamined. 
Ace.  No.  117982.  MASAD-82-28.  AprU  2. 
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Opportunities  exist  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
some  B-62  modiXications.  Ace.  No.  118071. 
kCASAD-83-30.  April  9. 

Army  compiled  with  provisions  of  Circular 
A-76  when  contracting  out  of  laundry  and 
educational  testing  services  at  Fort  Carson. 
Colorado.  Ace.  No.  118126.  PLRD-82-66. 
April  12. 

Leas  expensive  internal  management  op- 
tions may  be  viable  alternatives  for  counter- 
ing critical  military  sIclU  shortages.  FPCD- 
82-16,  Adril  19. 

Research  and  development  for  the 
common  strategic  rotary  launcher  should  be 
included  as  an  integral  part  of  the  baseline 
cost  estimate  for  the  B-lS  bomber  program. 
MASAD-82-32,  April  19. 

Procurement  costs  of  ammunition  used 
for  practice  and  training  can  be  reduced. 
OOD-42-39  and  40.  April  21. 

BtXRGT 

State  Energy  Conservation  Program 
Needs  Reassessing.  EMD-82-39,  April  21. 

Electric  Vehicles:  Limited  Range  and  High 
Costs  Hamper  Commercialization.  Ace.  No. 
118042.  EMD-82-38.  March  19. 

Better  Oversight  Needed  for  Safety  and 
Health  Activities  at  DOE's  Nuclear  Facul- 
ties. Ace  No.  118098.  EMD-81-108S.  April 
14. 

Probable  Impacts  of  Budget  Reductions 
on  the  Development  Use  of  Photovoltaic 
Energy  Systems.  Ace.  No.  118097.  EMD-82- 
60.  March  26. 

lietter  reports 

The  Department  of.Energy  did  not  violate 
any  reduction-in-force  laws  or  regulations. 
Ace.  No.  118124.  FPCD-82-33.  March  18. 

Three  Mile  Island  cleanup  cost  and  com- 
pletion schedule  has  slipped  and  is  still  slip- 
ping since  the  initial  estimate  was  developed 
in  mld-1979.  Ace.  No.  118086,  EMD-82-68, 
April?. 

Platte  River  Power  Authority's  proposal 
to  purchase  Western  Area  Power  Adminis- 
tration transmission  lines  has  been  denied. 
EMD-82-76,  April  27. 

Department  of  Energy  needs  to  strength- 
en its  computer  performance  evaluation  ac- 
tivities. EMD-82-71.  April  29. 

NATUKAL  RXSOnaCKS  AND  ENVIRONMENT 

Status  of  Federal  Agencies'  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Alaslm  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act.  CED-82-74,  April  19. 

Cooperative  Leasing  Offers  Increased 
Competition,  Revenues,  and  Production 
from  Federal  Coal  Leases  in  Western  Checli- 
erboard  Lands.  EMD-82-72,  April  28. 

EPA's  Use  of  Management  Support  Serv- 
ices. Ace.  No.  118044.  CED-82-36.  March  9. 
Letter  reports 

On  the  whole,  claims  for  the  National 
Flood  Insurance  Program  are  processed  val- 
idly and  accurately.  AFMD-82-56.  March  5. 

Issues  affecting  the  future  of  the  residen- 
tial conservation  service.  Ace.  No.  118041. 
EMD-82-70.  March  29. 

COMMKRCX  AND  RODSINC  CREDrT 

Management  of  Trade  Adjustment  Pro- 
gram Shows  Progress.  Ace.  No.  118095. 
CED-82-58.  April  2. 

Additional  Ef forU  are  Needed  to  Minimize 
Lease  Guarantee  Losses.  Ace.  No.  118092. 
CED-82-57,  April  6. 

One-Stop  Inspection  System  Speeds  the 
Entry  of  International  Travelers.  Ace.  No. 
17966.  OOD-82-62.  March  22. 

The    Federal    Communications    Commis- 
sion's    International     Telecommunications 
Activities.  CED-82-77.  April  19. 
Letter  reports 

Postal  Service's  expenditure  of  funds  for 
painting  the  windows  and  other  worlc  at  the 
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Post  Office  in  Jackson.  Teimessee.  Ace.  No. 
118046,  GGD-82-59,  March  12. 

Life  Insurance  companies  have  increased 
their  use  modified  coinsurance  and  have  re- 
duced their  tax  burdens.  Ace.  No.  118094, 
PAD-81-33.  April  14. 

The  Postal  Service  site  acquisition  prac- 
tices ar^  adequate.  GGD-82-64,  April  20. 

Matters  for  congressional  consideration 
concemlng  Federal  Trade  Commission 
rules.  HRD-82-56,  April  26. 

TRANSPORTATION 

Bette  ■  Administration  of  Capital  Grants 
Could  Reduce  Unnecessary  Expenditures  on 
Mass  Thinsit  Projects.  CED-82-22,  April  20. 

Small  Car  Safety:  An  Issue  that  Needs 
Purthet  Evaluation.  CED-82-29,  April  26. 

The  federal  Approach  to  Rail  Safety  In- 
spection and  Enforcement:  Tiijie  for 
Changei  CED-^2-51.  April  19. 

Letter  reports 
ter  outages  at  air  terminal  facilities 
correlation  to  near  mid-air  colli- 
No.  118123.  AFMD-82-43.  Febru- 

federally  appropriated  funds  by 
University  for  administrative  ex- 
ec. No.  118047.  HRD-82-50.  March 

;ial  statements  of  the  United  States 
Association  for  the  year  ended  Sep- 
tO.  1981.  Ace.  No.  118100.  AFMD-82- 
13. 

^deral  Aviation  Administration's  $10 
billion  Olan  for  air  traffic  control  is  flawed. 
AFMD-^2-66,  April  20. 

COm^UNITY  AND  REGIONAL  DEVELOPKENT 

Housi|iK  Block  Grant  Activity  in  Seattle: 
A  Case^tudy.  Ace.  No.  118053.  CED-82-60. 
March  JO. 

SOCIAL  SERVICES 

Sexua  ExploiUtion  of  Children— A  Prob- 
lem of  Unknown  Magnitude.  HRD-82-64, 
April  20 

Labor  Market  Problems  of  Teenagers 
Result  Largely  from  Doing  Poorly  In 
School.  ^AD-Ba-06,  March  29. 

Duplicative  and  Unnecessary  Renovations 
Made  Inl  the  HUD-Subsldized  Concord  Com- 
mons Apartments  in  Rockford.  Illinois. 
CED-82■^67.  April  15. 

Impleiientation  of  the  Phaseout  of  CETA 
Public  Service  Jobs.  Ace.  No.  118093.  HRD- 
82-48.  Afarll  14. 

J  HEALTH 

Malarfe  Control  in  Developing  Countries: 
Where  poes  It  Stand?— What  is  the  U.S. 
Role?  IlJ-82-77.  April  28. 

FDA'si  Approach  to  Reviewing  Over-the- 
Counter[  Drugs  is  Reasonable,  but  Progress 
U  Slow.  pRD-87-4i.  April  26. 
Letter  reports 

Therels  a  need  to  establish  standards  that 
must  be  met  before  intermediate  care  facili- 
ties for  the  mentally  retarded  can  obtain 
medicai<  reimbursement.  HRD-82-S7.  April 
16.  ^ 


INCOME  SECURITT 

Flaws  In  Contractor  Support  for  the  De- 
partment  of  Labor's  Black  Lung  Program. 
Ace.  No.  117997.  PLRD-82-43,  April  2. 

Discontinuing  Social  Security's  Currently 
Insured  Benefit  Provision  Would  Save  Mil- 
lions and  Eliminate  Inequities.  HRD-82-5. 
April  23- 

Federsp  Crime  Insurance  Program:  An 
Overview.  Ace.  No.  118099.  CED-82-68.  April 

"•  I 

LongsBoremen's    and    Harbor    Workers' 

Compensation  Act  Needs  Amending.  Ace. 

No.  1178  »5.  HRD-82-25.  April  1. 
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AOknnSTRATION  OP  JUSTICE 

The  Offiiie  of  Juvenile  and  Delinquency 
Prevention^  Special  Emphasis  Program  Has 
Not  Realizejd  its  Full  Potential.  OOD-82-42 
April  16. 

GENERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Less  Soe-Source.  More  Competition 
Needed  on  Federal  ClvU  Agencies'  Contract- 
ing. PLRD-82-40,  April  7. 

Recent  Government-Wide  Hiring  Freezes 
Prove  Ineffective  in  Managing  Federal  Em- 
ployment. Ace.  No.  118045.  PPCD-82-21 
March  10. 

Removing  Tiering  From  the  Revenue 
Sharing  Foftnula  Would  Eliminate  Payment 
Inequities  to  Local  Governments.  Ace.  No. 
118101.  GGp-82-46.  April  15. 

Issues  to '  be  Considered  while  Debating 
Interstate  Bank  Branching.  Ace.  No.  118049. 
QOD-82-36,  April  9. 

Agency  Implementation  of  Cost  Account- 
ing Standards:  Generally  Good  but  More 
Training  Needed.  Ace.  No.  117997.  PLRD- 
82-51,  March  24. 

Improving  Cobol  Applications  can  Recov- 
er Significai  It  Computer  Resources.  Ace.  No. 
117996.  APli  D-82-4.  April  1. 

Agreemen;  Needed  on  DOD  Guidelines 
for  Exempt!  ng  Certain  ADP  Equipment  and 
Service  Pro<  urements  from  the  Broolcs  Act. 
Ace.  No.  118)48,  GGD-82-52.  March  17. 

Status  of  Major  Acquisitions  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1 981:  Better  Reporting  Essential 
to  Controllii  ig  Cost  Growth.  MASAD-82-24. 
April  22. 

Letter  Reports 

Use  of  shipper  associations  would  reduce 
DOD's  transportation  costs.  Ace.  No.  117998. 
PLRD-82-611,  April  6. 

Additional  improvements  are  needed  in 
the  national  survey  of  professional,  adminis- 
trative, techpical,  and  clerical  pay.  Ace.  No. 
118072,  FPCb-82-32.  April  5. 

Evaluation  of  NASA's  compliance  with 
congressional  reprogramlng  requirements. 
Ace.  No.  118  140,  MA8AD-82-31,  April  16. 

Identifying  computer  data  bases  to  aid 
congressiont  1  oversight  on  the  needs  of 
older  Ameri(ans.  Ace.  No.  118121,  IPE-82-6, 
April  19.        I 

Impact  of  jfunding  on  materials  R4eD  pro- 
gram in  thi  Departments  of  Energy  and 
Commerce,  land  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  since  fiscal  year 
1980.  EMD-82-73,  April  19. 

Instances  of  noncompliance  with  Federal 
grant  regulations  and  poor  financial  man- 
agement practices  were  found  at  the  Sea 
Island  Comprehensive  Health  Care  Corpo- 
ration and  the  Franklin  C.  Fetter  Family 
Health  Center.  HRD-82-69,  April  23. 

The  Monthly  List  of  GAO  Reports  and/or 
copies  of  the  full  texts  are  available  from 
the  U.S.  General  Accounting  Office.  Distri- 
bution Section,  room  1518.  441  G  Street 
NW..  Washi|igton.  D.C.  20548.  Phone  (202) 
275-6241.* 


H.R.     619S, 
TAX 
TIATED 


DE  DUCTION 


HON.  gOMANO  L  MAZZOU 

IHTHE 


TO  REQUIRE  THAT 
BE  SUBSTAN- 


OP  KENTUCKY 
^USX  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi.Tsday.  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MA2ZOIJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  late  in 
1981.  a  ]k9  was  passed  allowing  each 
Member  oij  Congress  to  deduct  a  flat 
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$75  per  day  in  living  expenses  incurred 
in  Washington  in  connection  with 
their  congressional  duties.  This  provi- 
sion did  not  require  proof  or  documen- 
tation of  actual  expenses  incurred  by 
the  Member  of  Congress. 

Much  criticism  has  been  directed  at 
this  law.  Therefore,  I  applaud  last 
week's  action  by  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  to  do  away  with 
the  automatic  $75-a-day  deduction, 
whUe  allowing  Members  of  Congress 
the  right  to  deduct  all  the  living  ex- 
penses which  they  can  document. 

This  is  precisely  the  approach  I  have 
taken  in  H.R.  6199— a  bill  I  introduced 
on  April  28,  1982. 1  believe  this  is  a  fair 
resolution  of  the  confusion  which  has 
arisen  over  the  use  of  the  flat  $75-a- 
day  deduction.  I  hope  the  House  fol- 
lows the  Senate  committee's  lead. 

I  welcome  your  cosponsorship  of 
H.R.  6199.  If  you  are  interested,  please 
let  me  luiow  or  call  Sarah  Luna,  of  my 
staff,  at  extension  5-5401.« 


HUMAN  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

OPCAUPORNIA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  is  in  the  process  of  re- 
vising section  504  guidelines.  These 
guidelines  are  the  product  of  years  of 
struggle  by  thousands  of  disabled  and 
handicapped  people  to  guarantee  that 
they  will  be  treated  with  the  same  dig- 
nity that  should  be  afforded  any 
human  being.  These  guidelines  specify 
how  handicapped  people  are  to  be 
guaranteed  equal  opportunity  in  edu- 
cation and  the  workplace.  Thirty-nine 
million  Americans  are  handicapped, 
and  a  single  serious  injury  or  disease 
could  add  any  one  of  us  to  that  statis- 
tic. So,  handicapped  people  are  fight- 
ing not  so  much  for  handicapped 
rights  as  for  human  rights  for  the 
handicapped.  None  of  us  should  allow 
those  rights  to  be  diluted. 

For  your  information  and  that  of 
om-  coUeagues  I  am  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing two  letters  into  the  Record. 
They  were  written  by  Jane  Jackson,  a 
long-time  advocate  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty for  the  handicapped.  Ms.  Jackson  Is 
now  in  the  18th  day  of  a  water  only 
fast  to  draw  attention  to  the  proposed 
changes  in  section  504  guidelines. 
National  Gray  Panthers, 
Wesley  Theological  Seminary, 
Washington  D.C,  May  12,  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
WhiU  House, 
WfWiington,  D.C. 

Dear  President  Reagan:  Monday  I  began 
an  open  ended  water  fast  for  life  and  peace 
on  earth.  As  a  disabled  seminarian  fasting 
for  disarmament,  I  feel  it  is  critical  that  we 
not  further  erode  social  services,  the  regula- 
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tions  which  implement  disabled  people's 
righto,  or  the  moral  fiber  of  our  nation  by 
continuing  our  present  unethical,  racist, 
sexist,  immigration  policies  and  our  escalat- 
ing interventionist,  extravagant,  immoral 
defense  policies. 

You  come  before  the  public  in  the  manner 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  then  your  ad- 
ministration delivers  policies  reminiscent  of 
the  Hoover  administration.  Is  it  that  you 
have  no  respect  for  the  ability  of  the  Ameri- 
can to  think?  Or  do  you,  and  perhaps  you 
alone,  really  believe  that  your  policies  will 
work? 

Having  lived  the  life  of  an  activist  since 
clilldhood  and  now  nearly  a  grandmother, 
fasting  for  what  I  believe  is  quite  similar  to 
other  acto  of  protest.  In  that  my  Ufe  Is  once 
more  endangered. 

We  disabled  people  occupied  1  United  Na- 
tions Plaza  111  San  Francisco  In  1977  to 
render  usable  the  regulations  to  implement 
section  504  of  the  1973  RehabUitation  Act. 
That  section  clearly  established  that  dis- 
abled people  are  equally  entitled  to  live  a 
life  with  the  least  possible  restrictions.  Just 
as  you  are,  we  are  not  to  be  left  back  or  left 
out  solely  because  we  have  handicaps  or  lim- 
itations. We  too  want  to  be  able  to  do  the 
"best  Job"  we  can.  504  intended  for  disabled 
and  abled  people  to  work  together  toward  a 
better  life  for  all  people  on  this  Earth. 

I  can  understand  your  lack  of  trust  in  the 
pronouncements  and  covenanto  that  should 
be  our  protection  as  a  nation.  But  to  be  able 
to  destroy  the  glove  so  many  times  when 
once  is  all  that  will  ever  happen,  while  at 
the  same  time  creating  a  social  plague  on 
our  history  is  incomprehensible  unless  the 
Intent  Is  to  make  the  rich  richer  and  the 
poor  ever  so  much  more  so,  while  dally 
adding  to  their  ranks  from  the  middle  class. 
The  American  public  Is  awakening  to 
some  realities  about  our  national  priorities 
and  their  effeeto  on  our  domestic  budget.  At 
the  same  time,  you  Institute  policies  within 
the  immigration  system  that  foster  racism 
in  terms  of  round  ups  and  denial  of  asylum. 
Who's  next?  Disabled  and  elderly  people  are 
being  forced  into  institutions  or  back  into 
their  homes  to  die;  young  people  are  begin- 
ning to  understand  that  this  Is  not  a  land  of 
opportunity  for  them  unless  they  Join  the 
military  or  learn  to  perform  a  skill  market- 
able to  the  defense  industry. 

Please  Mr.  President,  give  peace  a  chance, 
reduce  the  defense  spending.  Increase  funds 
for  human  services,  treat  citizens  from 
other  lands  who  live  here,  seek  asylum,  or 
live  under  a  threat  of  nuclear  war  in  other 
lands,  all  as  God's  children.  None  of  us  has 
the  right  to  take  the  life  of  another  than  to 
save  our  own.  Nuclear  war  will  kill  us  all,  at 
once. 

I  will  stop  my  fast  when  you  assure  me,  in 
writing,  that  you  have  ordered  the  I>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  and  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  that  the  504  regulations 
as  approved  In  1978  will  stand  throughout 
your  presidency  without  any  changes  as 
your  first  act  of  belief  In  new  life,  not  death, 
a  believer  that  will  lead  this  country  to  dis- 
armament, not  more  arms.  Give  peace  a 
chance  while  re-arranging  your  budget  pri- 
orities. 

Faithfully  yours, 

Jane  Jackson. 
Accessibility  advocate. 
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National  Gray  Panthers. 

Wesley  Seminary. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  20.  1982. 
President  Ronald  Reagan, 
771c  WhiU  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

T3vM  Mr.  President:  Your  recommenda- 
tion to  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  dated 
April  30  states:  'Our  nation's  commitment 
to  equal  protection  of  the  law  will  have 
little  ijneanlng  If  we  deny  such  protection  to 
those  who  have  not  been  blessed  with  the 
same  physical  or  mental  gifte  we  too  often 
take  for  granted."  You  go  on  to  say  that  you 
"support  Federal  laws  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation against  the  handicapped  and  remain 
determined  that  such  laws  will  be  vigorously 
enforced." 

Are  you  aware  that  at  the  same  time  you 
instructed  the  Attorney  General  to  advise 
you  on  "application"  of  "litatutory  reme- 
dies", the  Department  of  Justice  Is  in  the 
process  of  rewriting  those  rules— to  remove 
their  teeth?  I  speak  of  the  DOJ  April  15 
draft  Sec.  504  guidelines. 

On  May  10.  1982  I  wrote  the  enclosed 
letter  to  you  explaining  the  parameters  of 
my  water  only  fast  to  protect  the  existing 
1978  guidelines— without  change.  To  date  I 
have  not  received  a  reply,  and  my  fast  is  en- 
tering ite  11th  day. 

You  can  understand.  I'm  sure,  the  confu- 
sion I  feel  as  a  disabled  citizen,  looking  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  find- 
ing conflicting  messages  being  directed  to 
me  and  other  like  me. 

By  Federal  statistics  there  are  in  excess  of 
39  million  disabled  people  in  our  land.  Most 
still  don't  know  that  they  have  rights,  much 
less  that  they  are  endangered.  During  a 
week  of  consistent  lobbying,  we  found  nu- 
merous members  of  Congress  who  either 
didn't  know  about  No.  504  or  were  confused 
about  ito  focus. 

Presuming  that  your  memo  of  April  30.  is 
your  personal  position,  I  once  more  urge 
that  you  notify  both  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  that  weakening  the  1978  Sec.  504 
guidelines  would  contradict  your  stated  sup- 
port of  laws  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  the  handicapped.  To  do  less  Is  to 
publicly  teU  39  million  Americans  and  their 
families  and  friends  that  you  may  say  one 
thing  but  are  not  preventing  your  adminis- 
tration from  doing  something  in  total  oppo- 
sition to  your  command. 

I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you,  direct- 
ly, as  that  Is  the  only  way  I  will  know  that 
you  have  received  both  my  letters. 
In  solidarity  for  peace. 

Jane  Jackson, 
Access  advocate.% 


SALUTE  TO  ADMIRAL  HAYES 


HON.  WALTER  B.  JONES 

OP  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  marked  a  formal 
change  of  command  of  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  and  the  retirement  from  active 
duty  of  Adm.  John  B.  Hayes,  Com- 
mandant for  the  past  4  years.  He  has 
ended  34  years  of  uniformed  service  to 
his  Nation,  and  today  has  received  the 
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Distlngiiished  Service  Medal  from  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation.  Drew 
Xiewis.  This  follows  closely  a  similar 
award  for  significantly  improving 
Navy  and  Coast  Guard  relations  and 
for  the  recognized  contribution  to  na- 
tional security  that  has  been  nurtured 
under  Admiral  Hayes'  leadership. 

To  the  words  of  the  fitting  pistin- 
gulshed  Service  Medal  citation,  I 
would  add  in  paraphrase  the  remarks 
of  Oen.  Douglas  MacArthur  at  West 
Point  exactly  20  years  ago.  In  which 
he  Bpoke  of  duty,  honor,  and  coimtry 
as  the  hallowed  words  of  a  great  moral 
code  for  those  who  guard  this  beloved 
Nation.  Observing  Admiral  Hayes,  I 
strongly  suspect  that  these  words  have 
likewise  been  his  rallying  point  to 
build  courage  when  courage  seemed  to 
fall,  to  regain  faith,  when  there 
seemed  to  be  little  cause  for  faith,  and 
to  create  hope  when  hope  had  become 
forlorn— and  to  instill  in  the  men  and 
women  of  his  service  a  similar  dedica- 
tion to  service  and  humanity. 

The  Ustlng  of  Admiral  Hayes' 
achievement  In  his  citation  is  impres- 
sive, but  I  suspect  that  his  singular 
concern  for  the  quality  of  life  for 
Coast  Guard  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents is  the  epitaph  for  which  he 
would  most  like  to  be  remembered.  Ad- 
miral Hayes— we  bid  you  farewell— and 
Godspeed  wherever  you  Journey  in  the 
future. 
CriATioii  To  AcooMrAinr  thk  Award  op  thx 

DumiGUiSHKD  Snvicx  Mkdal  to   Adm. 

JoHR  B.  Hayxs,  U8CO 

Admiral  Hayes  is  cited  for  exceptionally 
meritorious  service  to  the  Qovemment  of 
the  United  States  from  October  1980  to  May 
1962  in  a  position  of  great  responsibility  as 
Commandant.  U.S.  Coast  Ouard.  During 
this  period.  Admiral  Hayes  led  the  Coast 
Ouard  with  wisdom,  tact  and  determination 
through  one  of  the  most  difficult  budget 
cycles  in  recent  times.  His  energy,  optimism 
and  natural  leadership  ability  were  stand- 
ards around  which  the  entire  Service  could 
rally.  Using  skills  developed  20  years  before. 
Admiral  Hayes  initiated  a  second  Coast 
Ouard  Roles  and  Missions  Study  that  will 
chart  a  course  for  the  Service  to  follow  long 
after  his  term  as  Commandant  has  expired. 
Admiral  Hayes'  complete  mastery  of  the 
concepts  of  modem  management  resulted  in 
an  efficiently  run  Coast  Ouard  organization, 
respected  throughout  government  and  in- 
dustry for  its  quality  aervices.  In  a  time  of 
changing  national  priorities.  Admiral  Hayes 
clearly  defined  the  basic  character  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  in  its  traditional  seagoing  ex- 
pertise, military  nature  and  multi-mission 
character,  focused  in  peacetime  on  the  hu- 
manitarian role  of  protection  of  life  and 
property  at  sea.  Under  Admiral  Hayes'  guid- 
ance. Coast  Ouard  relations  were  solidified 
with  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff.  Formation  of 
the  Navy-Coast  Ouard  (NAVOARD)  Board, 
the  first  formal  planning  and  policy  coordi- 
nating mechanism  between  the  two  Serv- 
ices, resulted  in  a  significantly  increased  Na- 
tional Security  posture.  Recognition  of  the 
Coast  Ouard  as  a  naval  force-in-being  was 
once  again  achieved.  Admiral  Hayes'  initia- 
tives established  a  significant  role  for  the 
Coast  Ouard  in  the  Caribbean  Basin,  in  sup- 
port of  national  forelcn  policy  objectives. 
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Despite  hj  i  distinguished  position.  Admiral 
Hayes  never  lost  sight  of  the  worldnK  Coast 
Ouardsma  i.  Throughout  his  term,  his  first 
consider^on  was  always  the  quality  of  life 
for  Coast  Ouard  personnel  and  their  de- 
pendents. Admiral  Hayes'  unwavering  devo- 
tion to  duty,  loyal  and  distinguished  service, 
and  achieDements  reflect  the  highest  credit 
upon  blniBelf.  the  United  States  Coast 
Ouard  an4  the  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion.* 


WHY    Wj    SALVADOR     DISLIKES 
ITS  AMERICAN-IMPOSED 

"LAND  REFORM" 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

I  OP  GEORGIA 

IN  THI  HOnSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
appalled  by  the  arrogance  which  is 
being  demonstrated  in  this  Congress, 
with  regard  to  Isuid  tenure  arrange- 
ments in  El  Salvador.  We  have  seen 
Members  of  Congress  Insist  that  they 
do  not  care  what  the  people  of  El,  Sal- 
vador, or  their  elected  representatives, 
want  to  I  do  about  the  rules  under 
which  lapid  is  owned.  We  have  ,seen 
Members  of  Congress  Insist  that  an 
American-imposed  plan  which  has  had 
socially  disruptive  and  economically 
disastroiis  results  must  be  continued, 
or  else  we  will  cut  off  the  country 
more  or  less  without  a  cent. 

This  it  doubly  unfair,  because  a 
large  portion  of  El  Salvador's  present 
economic  dependency  is  due  to  the 
land  reform  which  we  insist  shall  be 
continued. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  today.  May 
27,  explatlns  the  situation  well  enough 
in  American  terms,  but  omits  to  men- 
tion tha^  the  entire  program  was  de- 
vised by  a  small  group  of  self-annoint- 
ed  American  experts.  The  most  nota- 
ble of  ihem,  Roy  Prosterman,  has 
been  lolwying  vigorously  for  his  baby, 
the  lanq  reform  he  put  together  for 
the  AFLt-CIO's  American  Institute  for 
Free  Labor  Development. 

There  jis  a  long  history  of  interfer- 
ence wQich  features  the  surprising 
degree  of  clout  which  Socialist-minded 
Americans  seem  to  possess.  The  plan  is 
entirely  Socialist  in  concept,  with  ref- 
erence tio  "compensation"  of  dispos- 
sessed owners  present  as  window-dress- 
ing. Compensation  has  been  spotty 
and  nominal  with  regard  to  phase  I 
lands,  ud  nonexistent  with  regard  to 
phase  in  lands. 

By  puuing  out  the  managerial  abili- 
ty of  ttiose  who  happened  to  be 
owners,  fmd  replacing  them  with  polit- 
ical hacks,  a  goodly  reduction  in  pro- 
duction can  be  accomplished.  This  has 
been  but  one  result  of  land  reform.  By 
threatening,  for  more  than  2  years,  to 
seize  at  guniioint,  without  notice,  any 
farm  of  more  than  247  acres,  the 
owner-managers  of  medium-sized 
farms  hftve  been  paral3rzed.  afraid  to 
make  any  investment  or  to  borrow 
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money.  Und^r  phase  III,  any  owner 
who  allows  another  person  to  rent, 
sharecrop,  or  in  any  way  till  his  land 
thereby  givet  that  land  to  the  other 
person.  Accohllngly,  all  who  were  not 
caught  in  thi  first  cast  of  the  net  have 
foimd  it  wise  *  to  keep  their  land  out  of 
cultivation  ttian  to  make  what  had 
been  sensible  decisions. 

In  short,  much  land  was  withheld 
from  produoion.  much  has  not  pro- 
duced normally,  and  much  of  the 
Income  from  what  we  might  as  weU 
call  the  collectivized  sector  has  disap- 
peared before  either  peasants  or 
former  owneis  ever  see  it. 

However,  lit  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
present  its  view  of  this  same  problem. 
We  do  not  disagree,  but  merely  em- 
phasize dif fep-ent  aspects  of  the  same 
bad  situatioi 

The  article!  follows: 

[From  the  ^all  Street  Journal,  May  27, 

1982] 

Peiicy  op  El  Salvador 

Charles  H.  #ercy  of  lUinois.  U.S.  Senator 
from  a  farm  state  that  has  never  been 
blessed  with  a  land  reform,  seems  nonethe- 
less to  know  a  lot  about  land  t&lceover  and 
redistribution.  He  is  threatening  the  newly 
elected  government  of  EH  Salvador  if  it 
delays  its  U.S.  designed  land  reform. 

The  Senatorf  s  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee yesterday  made  the  threat  explicit  by 
first  chopping  the  administration's  request 
for  $166  million  In  Salvadoran  aid  in  fiscal 
1983  to  $66  million.  Then  it  adopted  an 
amendment  by  Democrat  Christopher  Dodd 
of  Connecticut  saying  even  that  would  be 
stopped  if  Oie  Salvadoran  government 
"modifies,  alters,  suspends  or  terminates" 
the  land  reform. 

The  occasioo  for  this  high-handed  diktat 
from  the  Percy  committee  was  a  decision  by 
Salvador's  constituent  assembly,  elected  in  a 
popular  vote  two  months  ago,  to  delay 
Phase  Three  of  the  reform. 

If  the  Perci-Dodd  threat  to  cut  off  eco- 
nomic aid  is  made  good  it  would  of  course 
hurt  the  Salvadorans,  particularly  the  oper- 
ators of  medium-sized  farms  (like  the  ones 
in  Illinois)  wtio  have  survived  land  reform. 
The  State  Defuutment  wanted  a  big  chimk 
of  aid  to  go  ito  credit  these  core  farmers 
need  in  order  |to  help  Iceep  Salvadoran  agri- 
culture afloatj 

But  it  also  would  hurt  the  United  SUtes. 
The  Russians  and  Cubans  continue  to  build 
Nicaragua's  army  and  funnel  arms  and  sup- 
plies to  insurients  in  El  Salvador  and  Gua- 
temala. If  C«tral  Americans  are  to  resist 
this  ominous  I  threat  they  need  confidence 
that  U.S.  bacung  will  not  be  constantly  en- 
dangered by  the  whims  of  a  U.S.  Senator. 

It's  not  easy  to  de-whim  a  Senator,  but 
the  stakes  are  high  enough  here  to  make  it 
worth  a  try.  The  Salvadoran  land  reform 
problem,  as  with  all  problems  Salvadoran 
these  days.  Is  complex  and  it  won't  be 
helped  much: by  fulmlnations  from  Wash- 
ington. I 

It  is  true  that  Salvadoran  voters  naughtily 
gave  a  majority  of  seats  in  their  constituent 
assembly  to  the  so-called  right-wing  parties, 
as  defined  by  the  foreign  press.  This  exer- 
cise in  demo^tic  choice  no  doubt  made 
some  Senatoit  uncomfortable.  But  it  also  is 
true  that  the  dominant  members  in  this  new 
body  did  not  compaign  in  principle  against 
the  land  reform.  Phase  One.  the  seizure  by 
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the  government  of  the  very  largest  fanns, 
seems  secure.  Phase  Two,  takeover  of 
medlum-slaed  farms,  was  seen  as  counter- 
productive long  ago  and  is  not  being  pushed 
by  anyone,  including  the  Americans  who 
prescribed  land  reform  as  the  cure  for  El 
Salvador's  ills.  At  issue  is  something  called 
"Land  to  the  Tillers."  or  Phase  Three, 
under  which  some  150,000  tenant  farmers 
were  each  entitled  to  receive  up  to  17  acres 
from  the  owners.  This  Is  the  program  the 
government  wants  to  delay,  and  its  reasons 
are  by  no  means  implausible. 

Sen.  Percy  could  call  up  one  of  his  farmer 
constituents  and  leam  that  farmers  have 
rather  substantial  credit  needs.  They 
borrow  to  plant  crops  and  pay  back  when 
the  harvest  comes  in.  El  Salvador,  which 
also  nationalized  its  banks  and  export  com- 
panies at  American  behest  when  It  launched 
the  land  reform  two  years  ago,  is  short  on 
credit.  For  one  thing,  it  is  fighting  a  war. 

"Land  to  the  Tillers"  is  complicated  by 
both  the  credit  shortages  and  the  adminis- 
trative complexity.  Land  owners— not  much 
different  from  owners  of  farm  land  in  Illi- 
nois—are  uncertain  about  whether  and 
when  they'U  be  compensated  for  the  land 
turned  over  to  tenants  and  are  reluctant  to 
finance  crops  they  may  not  reap. 

As  to  the  tenants,  they  have  been  prom- 
ised only  "provisional"  titles  to  their  plots 
and  many  have  not  received  even  that.  So 
they  too  are  not  certain  of  their  rights  to 
plant  and  reap.  With  so  much  in  limbo.  El 
Salvador  was  faced  with  the  risk  that  large 
acreages  would  be  unplanted.  That,  coupled 
with  the  Inefficiencies  of  the  large  farms 
taken  over  by  the  government,  threatened 
to  further  reduce  agricultural  production, 
which  already  has  suffered  badly.  So  the 
constituent  tissembly  agreed  to  give  land 
owners  assurances  that  their  tenant  land 
would  not  be  taken  until  the  next  crop  cycle 
is  completed. 

Even  with  such  a  delay,  the  reform  will 
pose  an  enormous  administrative  burden  on 
the  government.  The  new  president  and 
constituent  assembly  will  be  trying  to  un- 
tangle the  Salvadoran  economy  at  the  same 
time  they  are  preparing  to  fight  off  the 
next  military  assault  being  plotted  against 
them  by  Fidel  Castro.  Daniel  Ortega  and 
Leonid  Brezhnev. 

There  Is  something  to  be  said  for  Phase 
Three,  at  least  In  principle.  Farmers  who 
own  their  land  (and  that  means  clear  title) 
do  have  stronger  incentives  and  a  larger 
stake  in  the  country.  But  the  United  States 
encouraged  El  Salvador  to  have  free  elec- 
tions and  it  is  bad  form  to  complain  when 
the  people  elected  attempt  to  run  things  as 
they  think  best. 

Sen.  Percy  and  friends  are  endangering 
Salvador's  agriculture,  its  fragile  experi- 
ment In  democracy  and  the  country's  very 
existence.  They  are.  In  short,  doing  a  great 
favor  to  the  forces  that  have  laid  siege  to 
that  smaU  country.* 


H.R.  6068— THE  INTELLIGENCE 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT  FOR 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KSMTUCKV 
IH  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19,  by  a  vote  of  357  to  23,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  6068.  the  Intelll- 
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gence  Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  This  was  the  fifth  such  authori- 
zation bill  reported  by  the  House  Per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence since  its  inception  in  1977.  As 
with  the  others,  HJl.  6068  represents 
a  prodigious  amount  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  and  its  staff. 

In  particular,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Program  and  Budget  Authorization  is 
again  to  be  commended  for  its  de- 
tailed, in-depth,  and  thoroughly  pro- 
fessional scrutiny  of  every  item  in  the 
intelligence  community's  budget.  The 
subcommittee,  chaired  as  is  the  full 
committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Boland)  conduct- 
ed 16  hearings  during  a  2Vi  month 
period.  Many  more  hours  were  spent 
on  internal  consultation  and  delibera- 
tion. 

The  result  is  a  budget,  unanimously 
reported  by  the  full  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee, which  affords  the  intelligence 
agencies  the  funds  needed  to  perform 
their  vital  mission  while  at  the  same 
time  recognizing  that  the  national  se- 
curity is  not  served  by  waste  or  over 
spending. 

While  the  cloak  of  secrecy  which 
covers  the  amounts  and  projects  au- 
thorized prevents  me  from  discussing 
any  particular  item  in  any  detail,  I 
would  note  that  the  bill  as  passed  will 
enable  the  FBI  to  conduct  a  vigorous 
counterintelligence  campaign  in  the 
United  States  against  those  whose 
mission  is  to  acquire  by  any  means 
possible  our  intelligence,  military,  and 
diplomatic  secrets.  The  relative  ease 
with  which  foreign  agents  can  operate 
in  our  free  society  is  a  price  we  willing- 
ly pay  for  democracy.  But,  we  can 
lessen  the  burdens  of  those  who  silent- 
ly wage  the  counterintelligence  war  by 
providing  them  with  the  resources 
they  need  to  successfully  perform 
their  vital  duties. 

Finally,  I  am  pleased  that  the  full 
committee,  and  the  House,  accepted 
the  recommendation  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation,  which  I  chair, 
and  adopted  tiUe  VI  of  H.R.  6068. 
Title  VI  affords  to  spouses  of  CIA  offi- 
cers the  same  entitlement  to  a  pro  rate 
share  of  the  retirement  and  survivors 
annuity  as  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  afforded  to  spouses  of  Foreign 
Service  officers. 

In  1980,  when  it  passed  the  Foreign 
Service  Act,  the  Congress  concluded 
that  Foreign  Service  spouses  are  espe- 
cially in  need  of  a  statutory  presump- 
tion of  entitlement  to  a  share  of  pen- 
sion and  survivors  benefits  because: 

First,  they  continually  perform  serv- 
ices of  direct  benefit  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment; 

Second,  the  length  and  nature  of 
their  overseas  service  prevents  them 
from  pursuing  their  own  careers,  ob- 
taining Job  skills  of  employment  histo- 
ry, usuaUy  leaving  them  with  no 
vested  pension  benefits; 
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Third,  frequent  transfers  place 
strains  on  family  life  and/or  the  mar- 
riage; and 

Fourth,  there  is  little  awareness  on 
the  part  of  the  legal  community  of  the 
special  problems  faced  by  Foreign 
Service  spouses. 

Title  VI  is  predicated  upon  the  find- 
ing that  their  cover  status  and  the  spe- 
cial circumstances  of  the  clandestine 
service  require  CIA  wives  to  perform 
the  same  services  and  engage  in  the 
same  activities  as  Foreign  Services 
spouses,  and  also  to  assist  their  hus- 
bands in  the  sometimes  (iangerous  ac- 
tivities of  the  spy  trade. 

Therefore,  basic  equity  requires  that 
CIA  spouses  be  brought  within  the 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act. 

'ntle  VI  fully  protects  the  interest  of 
the  employee  spouse  by  permitting  the 
pro  rata  share  to  be  modified  or  reject- 
ed altogether  by  a  State  divorce  court 
or  the  parties  themselves. 

Subject  to  this  important  proviso, 
title  VI  would  entitle  a  divorced 
spouse  who  does  not  remarry  before 
age  60,  who  was  married  to  a  CIA  offi- 
cer for  at  least  10  years  of  the  employ- 
ee's credit  service  toward  retirement, 
and  who  served  overseas  for  at  least  5 
years  to: 

A  pro  rata  share  of  up  to  50  percent 
of  the  retirement  aimulty; 

A  pro  rata  share  of  the  survivors  an- 
nuity; and 

A  pro  rata  share  of  up  to  SO  percent 
of  the  lump  sum  benefits  permitted  to 
be  taken  In  lieu  of  an  annuity. 

These  provisions  will  provide  some 
assurance  to  dependent  spouses  that 
they  win  not  become  Impoverished  in 
their  retirement  years  following  a  di- 
vorce. I  look  forward  to  their  speedy 
enactment  by  the  Senate.* 


BILL  DODEtS— A  GREAT  MAN 
RETIRES 


HON.  UNDY  (MRS.  HALE)  BOGGS 

OP  LOUISLAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  mixed  emotions  that  I  note  today 
the  retirement  of  BiU  Dodds,  who  will 
soon  retire  after  35  years  of  outstand- 
ing service  to  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers of  America  (UAW). 

Bill  is  currently  an  administrative 
aide  to  UAW  president  Douglas  A. 
Fraser.  For  a  number  of  years,  he 
served  as  political  action  director  for 
the  UAW  and  also  directed  the  union's 
community  action  program. 

In  1972,  BUI  was  executive  director 
of  the  Democratic  National  Commit- 
tee. 

Bill  Dodds  began  his  union  career  as 
a  General  Motors  autoworker  in  Chi- 
cago's local  6,  while  he  was  studying  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  under  Prof. 
Paul  Douglas.  He  then  moved  to  New 
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York  where  he  studied  for  his  master's 
degree  in  economics  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, and  worlLed  for  Sidney  Hlll- 
nmn  In  the  old  CIO-PAC. 

In  1947,  Bill  was  named  education- 
political  director  in  the  Midwest  for 
the  UAW  and  worlced  closely  with 
Walter  Reuther.  In  1956,  he  was  pro- 
moted to  be  Roy  Reuther's  top  assist- 
ant In  the  new  political  action  depart- 
ment of  the  DAW.  Upon  Walter 
Reuther's  death,  he  became  director 
of  the  citizenship-legislative  depart- 
ment for  UAW  and  was  transferred  to 
Washington,  D.C. 

All  through  the  years  when  I  worlced 
in  the  civic,  cultural,  and  philanthrop- 
ic communities  of  Washington.  Bill 
Dodds  was  very  helpful  to  me  and  to 
the  organizations.  He  supported  their 
efforts  to  relieve  poverty  and  distress 
and  disease,  and  promoted  programs 
that  uplifted  the  quality  of  life  for 
many  Americans. 

I  have  found,  as  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, that  Bill  brought  to  his  legisla- 
tive responsibilities  that  same  dedica- 
tion to  the  betterment  of  the  human 
condition. 

The  sad  news,  then.  Is  that  Bill 
Dodds  is  retiring  after  35  years  of  out- 
standing service  to  the  United  Auto 
WorlEers  of  America. 

The  good  news  is  that  Bill  will 
remain  active  in  continued  service.  For 
example,  he  plans  to  organize  retired 
worlcers  for  the  National  Council  of 
Senior  Citizens. 

I  would  like  to  extend  my  congratu- 
lations to  Bill  on  his  upcoming  retire- 
ment, and  my  great  respect  and  affec- 
tion to  Bill,  his  wife  Maggie,  and  their 
three  sons,  who  have  been  most  sup- 
portive of  his  career .• 


PUBLIC  SUPPORTS  STRONG 
CONSUMER  PROTECTION 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  mw  JIRSEY 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRZSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Janu- 
ary 1981  opinion  survey  by  Opinion 
Research  Corp.  recently  came  to  my 
attention.  This  survey,  regarding 
public  attitudes  on  regulation,  busi- 
ness, and  the  consuimer.  shows  that 
the  public  supports  no  rollback  in  con- 
smner  protection,  is  particularly  criti- 
cal of  advertising  practices,  and  sup- 
ports high  standards  in  consumer  pro- 
tection—regardless of  cost. 

I  find  this  survey  particularly  note- 
worthy for  two  reasons.  The  survey  re- 
veals public  attitudes  considerably 
more  subtle  than  the  operating  as- 
sumptions that  seem  to  be  reflected  in 
many  of  the  current  administration's 
efforts  to  dismantle  consumer  gains  of 
the  last  decade.  While  the  public  is 
wary  of  certain  Idnds  of  Government 
regulation,  it  strongly  supports  Gov- 
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emment  efforts  to  protect  the  con- 
sumer. Second,  In  reflecting  public  at- 
titudes contemporaneous  with  the 
1980  Presidential  election,  the  survey 
refutes  bny  notion  that  the  election 
constituted  some  kind  of  mandate  for 
the  neglect  of  consumer  interests  re- 
flected In  this  administration's  poli- 
cies.      I 

The  afithors  of  the  survey  also  make 
a  crucial  point  when  they  observe  that 
deterioration  of  consumer  protection 
is  advenely  affecting  our  competitive 
positlonj  in  world  trade.  U.S.  rivals 
such  as  I  Japan  and  Germany  employ 
consumtr  protection  as  a  means  of 
generat^g  consumer  confidence:  The 
shortsightedness  of  our  current  ne- 
glect of  consumer  interests  is  reflected 
in  a  public  perception  of  the  inferiori- 
ty of  U.S.  products. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  this  survey 
to  every  Member's  attention.  It  clearly 
shows  ttiat  a  policy  that  neglects  con- 
sumer ^terests  is  at  odds  with  the 
public's  Kvlll  and  with  the  long-term  in- 
terests of  American  business. 

The  survey  follows: 

GovEit|ntEin  amd  the  Consumer:  a  New 
I  Direction 

imOCART  AND  mPLICATIONS 

Findings  in  this  report  indicate  that  con- 
sumer pictection  \s  far  from  being  a  dead 
issue  among  the  public  at  large— despite  the 
fact  that  B  majority  of  Americans  now  think 
that  there  should  be  less  government  regu- 
lation of  business  in  general  and  that  the 
costs  of  government  regulation  overall  are 
not  meri^. 

Most  tieople  throughout  the  population 
believe  that  expenditures  for  government- 
mandated  safety  and  dependability  require- 
ments fd-  consumer  products  and  services 
are  wortk  it.  Indeed,  as  this  report  shows, 
large  nuiabers  of  people  in  all  population 
subgrouiB  feel  that  It  is  necessary  to  pursue 
high  staadards  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumer iiverests  regardless  of  the  costs  in- 
volved.    I 

What  is  more,  most  people  hold  this  view 
despite  tieir  understanding  that  regxilations 
to  eiuur4  product  or  service  safety  and  de- 
pendabil$y,  as  well  as  government  regula- 
tions In  general,  add  at  least  a  fair  amount 
to  production  costs. 

"There  are  Indications,  however,  that  most 
people  nfiw  prefer  a  different  relationship 
between  the  government  and  the  consumer 
In  comparison  with  that  of  the  sixties  and 
early  setentles.  This  perception  presents 
new  oppf  rtimlties  as  well  as  new  problems 
for  business. 

On  on«  hand,  as  we  noted  in  a  previous 
study,  there  is  strong  support  by  pepple  in 
aU  sectors  of  society  for  increased  govern- 
ment actjon  to  protect  the  consumer  during 
the  1980^  (see  ORC  Public  Opinion  Index 
study,  "lihe  Mood  Of  America:  A  Post- Elec- 
tion Survey,"  December,  1980).  On  the 
other  hand,  the  majority  of  people  continue 
to  agree  that  the  federal  government  may 
have  gone  too  far  In  trying  to  protect  the  in- 
dividual from  himself  in  enacting  laws  and 
regulatiofis  concerning  consumer  goods  and 
services. 

The  seOse  of  our  latest  data  is  that  the 
public  still  sees  the  government  as  a  protec- 
tor but  less  as  a  direct  intervener  in  their 
purchasing  decisions. 

Eight  in  ten  Americans,  for  example,  be- 
lieve thai  the  proper  role  of  the  federal  gov- 
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emment  is  to  see  that  consumers  are  provid- 
ed with  enough  information  so  that  they 
can  decide  f<}r  themselves  which  products 
and  services  tp  buy.  A  similar  proportion  of 
the  public  lihliiks  that  the  government 
should  concebtrate  on  educating  the  con- 
sumer to  use  products  safely  instead  of  ban- 
ning products  that  might  be  used  unsafely. 

As  it  is,  the)  majority  of  people  In  all  seg- 
ments of  society  think  that  most  product- 
connected  inJtiries  are  not  the  fault  of  the 
products  the^iselves,  but  are  the  result  of 
misuse  or  ab^se  by  the  consumer.  At  the 
same  time,  at  least  six  people  in  ten  within 
every  sector  tt  the  population  believe  that 
any  product  defect  that  might  cause  injury 
presents  an  unreasonable  risk,  even  if  no  se- 
rious injury  hcks  actually  occurred. 

Meanwhile,  the  importance  of  consumer 
Information  in  the  public  mind  is  highlight- 
ed by  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  people  in 
most  sectors'  of  the  population  strongly 
agree  with  th^  proposal  that  health  warning 
labels  should  be  required  on  such  products 
as  food  or  drags  if  there  is  any  suspicion  of 
a  possible  health  hazard,  even  without  defi- 
nite proof.      I 

Americans'  perceptions  of  the  role  of  the 
government  i^  also  apparent  in  their  atti- 
tudes toward  government  activity  In  specific 
areas  of  consumer  protection  (see  page  10). 

There  is  little  support  for  any  rollback  in 
the  level  of  government  Involvement  in 
these  areas,  although  there  is  no  over- 
whelming fe«ling  that  the  government  is 
now  doing  too  little  in  any  of  the  consumer 
protection  ar«as  evaluated. 

Advertising  is  clearly  the  activity  where 
large  U.S.  conwrations  are  most  vulnerable 
to  public  criacism.  Not  only  do  significant 
proportion  o^  people  call  for  more  govern- 
ment Involveitient  In  this  area,  they  also  are 
more  likely  to  give  companies  poor  ratings 
for  the  kind  of  Job  they  are  doing  to  provide 
truthful  and  tasteful  advertising  than  for 
any  other  coifjorate  activity  directly  related 
to  the  consumer.  Moreover,  the  public  be- 
lieves that  the  performance  of  large  compa- 
nies has  declined  rather  than  improved  over 
the  past  ten  years  in  regard  to  the  taste  and 
the  truthfulnfess  of  their  advertising,  as  well 
as  the  faimev  of  their  pricing. 

On  the  other  hand,  more  tlian  a  third  of 
Americans  cifedit  major  corporations  with 
doing  a  good-to-excellent  Job  in  providing 
consumers  with  sufficient  information  to 
make  purchasing  decisions,  fulfilling  prod- 
uct or  servicje  warranties  and  guarantees, 
competing  vigorously  and  openly,  and  pro- 
ducing products  or  services  that  are  safe 
and  dependable— all  areas  in  which  at  least 
half  of  the  general  public  feel  the  federal 
government  is  doing  about  the  right 
amount. 

The  public  is  divided,  however,  over 
whether  or  n  ot  there  has  been  any  change 
in  the  dependability  of  U.S.  products  and 
the  fulfillment  of  product  or  service  warran- 
ties and  guarantees. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  publicity  at- 
tending most  product  recalls,  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  8i|iilficant  findings  to  emerge 
from  this  stuiiy  is  the  relatively  high  rating 
given  to  providing  safe  products  or  services. 
Only  one  person  in  ten  says  that  corpora- 
tions are  doing  a  poor  Job  of  providing  safe 
products  or  senrices,  whereas  more  than 
four  people  In  ten  (44%)  rate  corporate  ac- 
tions good  to  excellent. 

Safety  aside,  the  charge  by  more  than 
one-third  of  the  American  public  that  there 
has  been  a  d4  cline  during  the  past  ten  years 
in  the  falmcis  of  pricing  and  the  depend- 
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ability  of  U.8.  products  or  services  should 
concern  most  major  U.8.  corporations. 

When  the  Inde;c  conducted  a  nationwide 
survey  last  March  to  determine  how  the 
American  public  rates  U.S.  products  in  com- 
parison with  foreign  products,  it  became  evi- 
dent that  American  products  are  at  a  com- 
petitive disadvantage  in  regard  to  their  per- 
ceived value  for  the  money  and  the  quality 
of  their  construction.  (See  ORC  Public 
Opinion  Index  study.  "n.S.  Vs.  Foreign 
Products— How  The  American  Public  Rates 
Them."  May,  1980.) 

Consumer  protection  In  such  countries  as 
JiUMtn,  Sweden,  Prance,  and  West  Germany 
is  part  of  a  total  national  marketing  strate- 
gy, serving  as  a  basis  for  improving  overall 
productivity  and  for  building  a  reputation 
for  quality  products.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
traditional  adversary  relationship  between 
business  and  government  in  this  country  too 
frequently  has  led  to  unrealistic  or  inflexi- 
ble regulatory  goals,  uncertainty  in  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  prolonged  litigation. 
While  engaging  in  seemingly  endless  battles 
over  new  government  regulations  and  prod- 
uct recalls,  /.merican  business  has  been 
losing  the  battle  for  competitive  survival  in 
world  markets. 

As  we  have  pointed  out  in  the  past,  busi- 
ness and  government  need  to  work  together 
to  develop  creative  solutions  to  problems  of 
mutual  concern.  Too  frequently,  business 
will  hold  back  from  participating  until  after 
the  government  has  defined  the  issues  and 
developed  its  proposals. 

Business  must  seek  constructive  involve- 
ment in  the  development  of  legislative  pro- 
posals and  in  the  rule-making  procedures  of 
the  regulatory  agencies,  balancing  the  prob- 
lems and  concerns  of  business  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  public  as  a  whole.  Certainly, 
business  has  every  opportunity  to  do  so  in 
view  of  the  current  climate  of  public  opin- 
ion regarding  government  regulation.* 


CHOOSING  A  BUDGET 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

or  NEW  YORK 
nr  THE  HO0SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  come 
to  today's  budget  debate  profoundly 
dismayed  by  the  choices  before  us  and 
no  less  conscious  that  a  choice  must  be 
made.  Never  in  my  life  did  I  imagine  I 
would  vote  for  a  budget  with  a  $100 
billion  deficit.  Since  coming  to  Con- 
gress. I  have  consistently  supported  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  reduce  the  Feder- 
al deficit.  In  my  6  years  in  the  House. 
I  have  voted  against  more  than  half  of 
the  budget  resolutions  passed  by  this 
body  because  they  did  not  go  far 
enough  in  closing  the  gap  between 
spending  and  revenues.  Less  than  3 
years  ago.  for  example.  I  voted  against 
a  budget  supported  by  President 
Carter  which  permitted  only  a  $29  bil- 
lion deficit  because  I  felt  that  figure 
should  have  been  lower.  But,  today 
there  are  no  options  for  $29  billion 
deficits  before  us.  Today,  the  options 
are  all  $100  billion  or  more. 

There  are  plenty  of  reasons  to  vote 
against  all  of  these  budget  alterna- 
tives. To  do  so,  however,  would  be  ut- 
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terly  irresponsible.  America  today  is  in 
very  bad  shape.  Decline  has  led  to  eco- 
nomic torpor,  recovery  eludes  us.  Now 
is  not  the  time  for  factional  disputes 
or  recriminations.  Americans  of  sill 
walks  of  life  and  every  economic  cir- 
cumstance are  loolLlng  to  the  Congress 
to  make  the  tough  decisions  that  will 
start  us  on  the  road  toward  recovery. 
And,  that  is  why  the  House  now  faces 
the  most  critical  vote  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

I  say  that  advisedly,  knowing  that  I 
made  the  same  claim  a  year  ago  when 
the  House  approved  the  President's 
budget  for  1982.  Certainly,  last  year's 
vote  was  important:  it  was  the  first 
step  in  the  full  implementation  of  the 
President's  economic  program. 
Though  I  opposed  that  budget  last 
year,  I  take  no  pleasure  in  the  fact 
that  it  has  not  worked.  When  I  voted 
against  the  Gramm-Latta  budget  last 
year,  I  warned  that.  "If  the  President's 
budget  starts  out  with  a  $45  billion 
deficit,  and  his  economic  assumptions 
are  so  implausible,  then  one  can  easily 
imagine  the  fiscal  disaster  that  may 
confront  us  before  the  year  is  over."  I 
find  no  comfort  in  having  been  right 
in  that  forecast. 

But  the  fact  is  that  last  year's 
budget  did  not  work,  the  economic 
policies  it  embodied  did  not  take  hold, 
it  has  indeed  produced  a  fiscal  crisis. 
And  thus  we  meet  today  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  economic  emergency.  More 
than  10  million  people  are  out  of  work, 
our  industries  are  nmnlng  at  barely  70 
percent  of  capacity,  business  Invest- 
ment for  1982  is  projected  to  be  even 
lower  than  in  1981,  industrial  produc- 
tion is  roughly  the  same  as  5  years 
ago.  We  are  in  the  midst  of  perhaps 
the  worst  recession  of  the  postwar  era 
and  that  is  why  the  budget  choice 
before  us  is  so  critical. 

We  cannot  simply  ratify  and  extend 
the  policies  set  last  year.  We  must 
have  the  courage  to  acknowledge  our 
mistakes  and  correct  our  course.  If  we 
can  demonstrate  that  leadership  then 
I  think  we  can  assemble  a  positive 
plan  for  achieving  sustained  growth.  If 
we  do  not,  we  may  preclude  any 
chance  for  full  recovery  in  the  near 
future. 

In  last  year's  debate  on  the  budget.  I 
stated  that  our  primary  national  con- 
cern was  inflation.  To  meet  that  con- 
cern, I  said  that  our  budget  had  to 
achieve  three  goals:  It  had  to  reduce 
the  deficit,  contribute  to  improved 
productivity,  and  provide  for  a  signifi- 
cant tax  cut  to  get  the  economy 
moving  again.  Since  then,  inflation 
has  abated— although  I  would  disagree 
with  those,  including  the  President, 
who  suggest  the  problem  Is  solved.  I 
think  we  have  bought  ourselves  a  tem- 
porary reprieve  from  inflationary  pres- 
sures at  a  terrible  cost  of  10  million 
unemployed  and  with  a  fortuitous  luU 
in  OPEC  price  hikes.  Nevertheless,  the 
result  is  that  Inflation  has  been  re- 
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placed  as  the  prinoary  public  concern 
by  high  unemployment  and  the  need 
for  economic  growth. 

Despite  this  shift  in  national  prior- 
ities, I  am  convinced  the  correct  budg- 
etary response  is  about  the  same  as 
what  I  advocated  last  year— though 
for  somewhat  different  reasons.  We 
still  need  to  sharply  reduce  projected 
deficits,  to  support  programs  that  im- 
prove productivity,  and  to  carry  out  a 
reasonable  program  of  personal  and 
business  tax  cuts. 

Among  these  goals,  cutting  the  defi- 
cit has  become  imperative.  Last  year, 
our  primary  worry  was  that  excess 
Government  spending  was  fueling  in- 
flation. Now  there  are  different  and 
even  more  pressing  concerns.  Soaring 
deficits  are  causing  high  interest  rates 
and  high  interest  rates  are  preventing 
economic  recovery. 

Deficits  are  prolonging  high  interest 
rates  in  three  related  ways.  First,  of 
course,  enormous  deficits  have 
strengthened  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  adherence  to  its  disastrously 
tight  monetary  policy.  Second,  the 
Federal  Government's  demands  on  the 
credit  markets  force  it  to  offer  very 
high  rates  on  Treasury  bonds.  Finally. 
alarming  projections  of  future  deficits 
have  convinced  banks  that  inflation 
will  soon  return  and  that  Interest  rates 
must  remain  commensurately  high. 

The  combined  pressure  from  these 
three  sources  has  been  disastrous. 
While  inflation  has  dropped  precipi- 
tously in  recent  months,  the  prime 
rate  has  stubbornly  remained  at  about 
15  or  16  percent.  This  has  forestalled 
new  investment,  precipitated  a  cata- 
strophic rise  in  bankruptcies,  particu- 
larly among  small  businesses,  dealt 
crushing  blows  to  such  industries  as 
autos  and  homebuildlng.  and  dimin- 
ished the  prospects  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

The  importance  of  controlling  the 
deficit  has  grown  in  direct  proportion 
to  our  failure  thus  far  to  do  so.  While 
the  President  assured  us  that  the  defi- 
cit under  his  1982  budget,  which  Con- 
gress approved  last  May,  would  be  $45 
billion,  the  latest  estimate  for  that 
same  deficit  exceeds  $120  billion.  The 
current  forecast  for  the  1983  deficit— 
if  we  do  nothing— is  $180  billion, 
nearly  three  times  the  largest  deficit 
ever  recorded  by  the  United  States. 
And  let  us  be  clear  that  these  enor- 
mous deficits  are  not  the  product  of 
any  sudden  spending  spree  by  the 
Congress.  As  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's analysis  demonstrates,  nearly 
all  of  the  deficit  increase  for  1982  is 
due  to  "economic  assumptions  and 
technical  estimating  differ»»nces"— in 
other  words,  unrealistic  numbers. 

The  second  major  goal  to  be  served 
by  a  1983  budget  is  the  improvement 
of  productivity.  Productivity  is  the  re- 
lationship between  input  and  output— 
often    calculated    as    production    per 
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man-hour— and  it  measures  the  basic 
effectiveness  of  our  economy.  Last 
year,  when  our  main  concern  was  still 
inflation,  improved  productivity  was 
needed  primarily  to  curb  the  wage- 
price  spiral.  But,  productivity  growth 
is  equally  important  in  encouraging 
economic  recovery.  Higher  productivi- 
ty enables  American  companies  to 
compete  at  home  and  abroad,  to 
expand  their  production,  and  thus  to 
create  Jobs. 

I  have  said  a  good  deal  in  this  Cham- 
ber on  the  subject  of  productivity  over 
the  last  few  years,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  reijeat  that  today.  I  would  observe, 
however,  that  the  sluggish  perform- 
ance of  American  productivity  over 
the  last  4  years  has  been  a  major  cause 
of  inflation,  our  poor  balance  of  trade, 
a  weakened  dollar,  and  economic  dete- 
rioration in  general.  That  f£u;t  has 
been  confirmed  during  nearly  a  dozen 
hearings  on  productivity  which  I  have 
been  privileged  to  chair  diulng  the 
past  2  years,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
w^nkttif  Committee  and  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee.  Those 
hearings  confirmed  my  conviction  on 
another  point  as  well:  Most  of  the  de- 
cisions affecting  productivity  are  made 
in  the  private  sector. 

Nevertheless,  there  are  certain  ways 
in  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
encourage  and  support  those  private 
sector  efforts.  From  the  standpoint  of 
budget  outlays,  those  Federal  initia- 
tives fall  largely  into  two  categories: 
Development  of  himian  resources  and 
support  of  basic  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

In  the  first  Instance,  the  Federal 
Oovemment  is  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  human  factor  in  productivity 
is  as  important  as  any  other— particu- 
larly as  rapid  changes  in  workplace 
technology  require  an  increasingly 
skilled  work  force.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  slcill  training 
services  for  those  who  are  unsldlled 
and  unemployed  or  for  those  workers 
in  declining  sectors  who  are  out  of 
work.  Similarly.  Federal  assistance  can 
insure  that  today's  students  have 
access  to  the  best  possible  education  at 
the  elementary,  secondary,  and  post- 
aecondary  levels  to  prepare  them  for 
the  demands  of  an  increasingly  sophis- 
ticated economy. 

In  the  second  category,  the  Federal 
Government  provides  funding  for  es- 
sential research,  particularly  in  areas 
related  to  space  exploration  and  na- 
tional defense.  The  Innovative  process- 
es and  even  commercial  products 
which  are  spun  off  from  these  exi>end- 
Itures  contribute  significantly  to  the 
technological  and  scientific  advance  of 
our  economy— and  hence  to  its  im- 
proved productivity. 

The  final  goal  of  a  budget  this  year 
should  be  continued  tax  reduction. 
Part  of  this  goal  is  related  to  the  pro- 
ductivity objective.  That  is,  some  kinds 
of  tax  cuts— such  as  accelerated  depre- 
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elation  t4  encourage  Investment  or  in- 
centives tor  personal  savings— contrib- 
ute to  iniproved  productivity.  But  the 
need  for  tax  relief  is  actually  broader 
than  thi4.  General  tax  reductions  are 
also  needed  to  stimulate  our  depressed 
economy!  and  to  compensate  individ- 
uals for  tax  Increases  which  have  re- 
sisted solely  from  inflation. 

These,  then,  are  the  three  major  ele- 
ments wl^ich  were  needed  in  last  year's 
budget  and  which  we  should  again  be 
seeldng  fes  we  choose  a  budget  for 
1983.  And,  in  furthering  these  objec- 
tives, there  is  one  more,  crucial  stipu- 
lation, ^hieving  these  three  objec- 
tives witAin  limited  resources  requires 
sacrifice.  |I  believe  Americans  are  will- 
ing to  make  that  sacrifice,  but  only  if 
it  is  shared  equally.  The  1983  budget 
which  we  choose  today  must  be  equita- 
ble. I 

I  stress'  this  point  because  last  year's 
budget  fall  so  far  short  of  the  mark  in 
this  respfct.  Despite  all  the  talk  about 
a  "social  Isafety  net"  and  "shared  bur- 
dens," tile  budget  Congress  approved 
last  year  was  not  evenhanded.  A  thor- 
ough analysis  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Qff ice  reveals  that,  when  the 
total  effect  of  the  spending  and  tax 
cuts  passed  last  year  is  calculated,  the 
result  is  very  different  for  families  of 
different  incomes.  In  1983,  an  average 
household  will  gain  $740  as  a  result  of 
the  President's  economic  recovery 
paclLage.  However,  households  with 
annual  tacome  imder  $10,000  are  actu- 
ally net  IJDsers,  giving  up  some  $240  in 
benefits.  jHouseholds  earning  between 
$10,000  and  $20,000  will  gain  an  aver- 
age of  $220,  those  in  the  $20,000  to 
$40,000  bracket  gain  $810,  and  those  in 
the  next pigher  bracket  will  benefit  by 
some  $1,100. 

I  might  add  that  similar  analyses 
show  thgt  the  1982  budget  has  been 
Just  as  ittifair  toward  women.  I  quote 
from  a  '•  recent  report  from  the 
Women'^  Research  and  Education  In- 
stitute:   j 

As  a  renilt  of  the  1982  budget  cuts,  work- 
ing AFDQ  mothers  earning  average  wages 
fell  belo^  the  poverty  level  In  virtually 
every  state.  Some  three  million  fewer  chil- 
dren now  participate  in  the  school  lunch 
program.  Over  100  displaced  homemakers' 
centers  halve  closed.  Nearly  900,000  students 
(typically  the  children  of  widows)  will  have 
their  social  security  benefits  reduced.  Nu- 
merous other  examples  could  demonstrate 
the  devastating  effect  that  the  FY  82  cuts 
have  had  ^n  women  and  children. 

The  American  people  recognize  this 
inequity  on  last  year's  budget  and  tax 
package  land  they  do  not  want  it  re- 
peated t|iis  year.  That  is  why  current 
opinion  polls  show  that  most  Ameri- 
cans want  us  to  scrutinize  the  runaway 
military  Ibudget  before  we  exact  fur- 
ther sacrifices  from  the  elderly,  from' 
students,  and  from  the  disadvantaged. 
And.  thkt  is  why  the  1983  budget 
which  ue  choose  today  must  be 
gro\mde4  in  the  principle  of  equal  sac- 
rifice. 
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Having  established  the  criteria  for 
Judging  the  1983  budget,  we  need  to 
evaluate  th^  choices  Ijefore  us.  The 
House  has  b^n  presented  with  seven 
alternative  tiudgets.  As  my  colleagues 
Imow,  we  have  seven  alternatives  be- 
cause the  biuget  which  the  President 
sent  to  the  Congress  in  February  was 
unacceptabla  It  was  unacceptable  to 
Republicans  and  it  was  unacceptable 
to  Democrats.  It  flunked  each  of  the 
four  test  I  nave  set  forth:  Its  deficits 
were  astronomical,  its  cuts  in  pro- 
grams related  to  productivity  were  dis- 
proportionate and  very  deep,  it  made 
no  adjustmetit  in  the  scheduled  tax 
cuts  so  as  ti)  target  their  impact  or 
reduce  the  ;  deficit,  and  the  entire 
budget  was  Uatantly  inequitable— call- 
ing again  fjr  large  sacrifices  from 
those  who  can  least  afford  them  while 
providing  xuprecedented  increases  in 
military  speeding. 

So,  the  Prteident's  February  budget 
was  Judged  f,  failure  and  we  are  now 
choosing  aqkong  seven  alternatives. 
Let  me  discuss  briefly  each  of  these  al- 
ternatives, a^ording  to  the  four  crite- 
ria I  have  set  forth,  and  my  decision  to 
support  or  oppose  them. 

The  first  ^udget  offered  this  week 
deserves  special  mention  because  it 
was  qualitanvely  different  from  the 
other  six.  This  was  the  so-called  pay- 
as-you-go  budget  offered  by  our  col- 
league from  California  (Mr.  Miller). 
The  Miller  budget  defies  characteriza- 
tion as  either  a  liberal  or  conservative 
proposal.  Ra|ther,  it  offers  a  new,  and 
potentially  useful  process  for  stabiliz- 
ing the  Federal  budget.  Mr.  Millek 
proposed  freezing  all  spending  at  its 
ciurent  levels  and  then  agreeing  that 
no  new  spending  would  be  permitted 
unless  offsetjtlng  savings  were  realized 
in  other  programs  or  unless  tax  policy 
were  changed  to  produce  new  reve- 
nues. In  thl^  way,  the  deficit  would  be 
frozen  while!  revenues  would  naturally 
begin  to  increase  as  the  economy  re- 
covered. Un(}er  the  pay-as-you-go  plan, 
a  balanced  budget  is  assured  by  1985— 
a  claim  that|  cannot  be  made  realisti- 
cally about  any  other  budget  alterna- 
tive. I  believe  that  the  discipline  im- 
posed upon  (he  Congress  imder  a  pay- 
as-you-go  plan  would  be  very  benefi- 
cial. No  longpr  could  we  get  away  with 
promising  aU  things  to  all  people. 
With  this  liind  of  process  in  place. 
Congress  cojuld  begin  a  meauiingful 
debate  on  ngtionad  priorities  in  which 
the  tradeofis  between,  for  example, 
full  funding  I  for  college  student  assist- 
ance and  further  fiuiding  of  the  B-1 
bomber  would  be  explicit. 

Although  during  floor  debate,  Mr. 
MiLLCR  add^  several  aunendments  by 
voice  vote  |o  his  alternative  budget 
which  raised  his  outlay  figures  above 
the  level  I  '  rould  have  liked,  I  voted 
for  his  budgst  because  I  felt  the  proc- 
ess he  propcsed  was  very  important.  I 
am  dismaye)  that  the  Miller  budget 
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was  defeated  aJong  such  partisan  lines. 
There  is  nothing  Democratic  or  Re- 
publican about  this  proposal  and  its 
rejection  tells  me  that  Members  are 
not  really  willing  to  pay  as  you  go.  De- 
spite aJl  the  rhetoric  about  a  balanced 
budget.  Members  refuse  to  submit  to 
the  discipline  needed  for  that  task. 

The  second  alternative  budget,  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Wisconsin. 
Mr.  Obey,  had  much  to  recommend 
itself.  Above  aJl,  the  Obey  substitute 
restored  significant  funding  in  areas 
which  are  very  important  to  productiv- 
ity and  economic  growth.  When  com- 
pared to  the  Budget  Committee's  rec- 
ommendations, for  example,  the  Obey 
budget  added  $225  million  to  science 
teaching  and  laboratory  funding,  re- 
stored several  million  for  the  Econom- 
ic Development  Administration  and 
the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion; included  an  additional  $100  mil- 
lion for  Job  training  for  displaced 
workers  and  an  equal  amount  for  spe- 
cial graduate  student  loans  in  the  sci- 
ences. 

Such  additions  reflect  my  own  prior- 
ities—and the  01>ey  budget  managed 
to  incorporate  these  measures  without 
radsing  its  deficit  figure  at>ove  those  of 
the  other  alternatives.  It  mauiaged  to 
do  this,  however,  by  substantially  rais- 
ing taxes.  Essentially,  Mr.  Obey  pro- 
posed repealing  the  second  and  third 
year  of  the  personal  tax  cut  program 
enacted  last  summer.  This  amoimted 
to  an  increase  of  $233  billion  in  taxes 
over  the  next  3  yeaus- negating  nearly 
60  percent  of  the  benefits  of  last  year's 
taoc  bill.  Given  the  depressed  state  of 
our  economy  and  the  uncertain  timing 
and  magnitude  of  a  recovery,  I  felt 
this  level  of  tax  increase  was  imaccept- 
able. 

Much  the  same  must  be  sadd  about 
the  third  budget  alternative,  offered 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  This 
budget  restores  funding— on  an  even 
larger  basis— to  many  of  the  same 
humiui  resource  and  economic  devel- 
opment programs  favored  in  the  obey 
proposal.  Yet,  to  achieve  this  addition- 
al spending,  tax  increases  even  greater 
than  those  proposed  in  the  obey  alter- 
native were  necessary,  along  with  im- 
mediate Implementation  of  a  freeze  in 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  in 
order  to  realize  very  large  savings  in 
the  militau^y  budget.  While  I  have  sup- 
ported the  negotiation  of  a  nuclear 
freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union.  I  cannot 
support  such  a  unilaterad  action.  For 
these  reasons,  I  Joined  a  majority  of 
my  colleagues  in  opposing  the  Obey 
and  Fauntroy  budget. 

This  brought  the  House,  on  Tuesday 
of  this  week,  to  consideration  of  the 
budget  offered  by  otu-  colleague  from 
California.  Mr.  Roussxlot.  Although 
blUed  as  a  "balanced  budget"  alterna- 
tive by  its  sponsor,  I  am  aifraid  this 
proposal  might  more  accurately  have 
been  named  the  "Budget  of  Oz."  Mr. 
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Roussxlot  mandated  that  we  reach  a 
badanced  budget  next  year  by  sudden- 
ly cutting  $114  billon  from  domestic 
nondefense  spending  and  by  maiking 
the  preposterous  assumption  that 
such  cuts  will  generate  $40  billion  in 
extra  tax  revenues  with  no  cliange  in 
tax  policy.  Such  wishful  thinking  is 
precisely  what  got  us  into  our  present 
predicament  and  we  dare  not  pursue 
such  fanciful  policy  again.  If  we  re- 
member that  the  serious  cuts  in 
humaui  services  which  Congress  ap- 
proved last  year  amounted  to  less  tham 
$40  billion,  we  have  a  good  idea  of  how 
imrealistic  cuts  of  another  $114  billion 
would  be  in  these  same  programis.  In- 
stead of  discussing  who  should  be  eli- 
gible for  student  loans  amd  what  level 
of  pairity  should  be  established  for 
dairy  supports,  the  Rousselot  amend- 
ment would  conceivably  force  us  to 
eliminate  student  loans  or  agricultural 
price  supports  altogether.  I  am  re- 
lieved that  this  ailtemative  was  reject- 
ed by  the  House. 

The  House  dismissad  of  these  four 
budget  adtematives  leaves  us,  this 
evening,  confronting  three  principle 
substitutes:  The  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee or  Jones  proposal,  the  Latta  ad- 
tematlve,  supported  by  President 
Reagan,  and  the  Aspin  budget  devel- 
oped by  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
House  Members. 

These  three  proposals  axe  much 
more  similar  than  one  might  suppose 
from  the  debate  which  has  raged  both 
on  and  off  the  House  floor.  Yet,  there 
au«  a  few  key  distinctions  among 
them.  How  do  they  compare  when 
Judged  by  the  four  criteria  I  outlined 
before? 

On  the  question  of  the  deficit,  the 
Aspin  substitute  proves  to  be  the 
"best,"  yielding  a  $105  billion  deficit  in 
1983  which  declines  to  a  $43  billion 
shortfall  In  1985.  It  must  be  noted, 
however,  that  the  1983  deficit  in  the 
Aspin  budget  is  only  $5  billion  less 
tham  that  of  Latta  or  Jones  alterna- 
tives which  are  themselves  almost 
equad.  Obviously,  all  three  deficits  are 
higher  than  I  would  wish. 

Because  of  their  funding  of  pro- 
gnuns  to  stimulate  productivity  ajid 
support  economic  development,  a 
fairly  clear  preference  can  be  ex- 
pressed for  the  Aspin  and  Jones  adter- 
natives  over  the  Latta  budget.  In  the 
first  place,  the  Latta  budget  assumes 
very  imrealistic  rescissions  of  funding 
for  the  current  fiscal  yeao*.  which  ends 
in  4  months,  totaling  severad  billion 
dollars  in  such  programs  as  elementa- 
ry education,  housing,  and  aid  to  col- 
lege students.  Neither  the  Jones  nor 
the  Aspin  budget  mandates  these  1982 
cuts. 

Second,  the  Jones  aoid  Aspin  budgets 
both  give  special  attention  to  certadn 
important  areais.  Aspin.  for  example, 
fimds  new  support— $250  million  in 
1983— for  science  research  including 
National  Science  Foundation  fellow- 
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ships  auid  university  research  facilities. 
Significant  increases  in  funding  for 
space  projects  under  NASA  and  for 
Job  training  programs  for  imemployed 
workers  are  features  of  both  the  Jones 
and  the  Aspin  budgets,  but  not  of  the 
Latta  budget.  Moreover,  both  Jones 
and  Aspin  alternatives  accommodate 
$1  billion  for  the  emergency  housing 
prograun  which  the  House  approved 
Just  2  weeks  ago  to  assist  a  very  trou- 
bled sector. 

On  the  third  question  of  taxes,  all 
three  proposals  postpone  or  revise 
some  of  the  tax  cuts  adreauiy  enacted 
for  the  next  2  yeau«,  which  seems  to 
me  entirely  appropriate.  Although  I 
voted  for  the  multiyeau-  tax  reduction 
plan  last  summer,  I  said  at  the  time— 
and  it  has  become  even  clearer  since— 
that  this  tax  cut  was  more  generous 
than  we  could  afford.  Both  Jones  aind 
Aspin  budgets  provide  for  tax  in- 
creases over  the  next  3  years  which 
would  offset  roughly  35  percent  of  the 
tax  cut  enau:ted  in  1982.  The  Latta  al- 
ternative cadis  for  tax  increases 
amounting  to  only  23  percent. 

On  the  face  of  it.  this  would  seem  to 
make  the  Latta  budget  more  attrac- 
tive, especladly  since  its  deficit  is  not 
significantly  higher  than  the  other 
two  proposals.  However,  one  has  to  ex- 
amine how  the  lower  revenue  figures 
aire  balanced  by  lower  spending.  And 
this  raises  the  fourth  and  final  basis 
for  comparison;  namely,  the  equity  of 
these  three  budgets. 

Of  the  three  remaining  alternatives, 
the  Latta  proposal  continues  to  make 
the  deepest  cuts  in  important  humaui 
services,  such  as  medicare,  food 
staunps,  aid  to  faunilies  with  dependent 
children,  medicaid,  and  so  forth.  Cor- 
respondingly, the  Latta  budget  makes 
the  weaikest  attempt  to  curb  the  Presi- 
dent's soaring  defense  budget,  trim- 
ming its  dramatic  growth  over  the 
next  3  years  by  only  $22  billion.  By 
contrast,  militairy  spending  over  the 
same  period  is  slowed  down  by  $40  bil- 
lion in  the  Jones  adtemative  and  by 
$45  billion  in  the  Aspin  substitute. 

It  is  clear  that  we  need  to  strength- 
en our  militairy  posture  and  that  some 
increase  in  defense  spending  is  re- 
quired to  meet  the  goal.  But.  the  un- 
precedented peacetime  buildup  in  mili- 
tary funding,  particularly  for  nuclear 
hardware,  under  the  President's 
budget  has  gotten  completely  out  of 
hand.  Even  under  the  Jones  alterna- 
tive, the  militauT  budget  will  rise  by 
nearly  13  percent  in  1  year,  on  top  of 
its  extraordinary  increase  between 
1981  and  1982.  By  permitting  this 
fimding  above  the  Jones  level,  the 
Latta  budget  utterly  fadls  to  spreatd 
the  "sacrifice"  aunong  key  budget 
functions  and  again  imposes  dispro- 
portionate burdens  on  the  disadvaui- 
taged  in  our  society. 

Overall,  then,  the  Jones  and  Aspin 
budgets  tend  to  merit  support,  while 
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the  Latta  alternative  does  not.  I  am 
aware  that  during  the  amending  proc- 
ess leading  up  to  our  final  votes  on 
these  proposals,  the  comparisons  I 
have  made  may  be  subject  to  modifica- 
tion, but  I  doubt  that  the  relative 
standing  of  these  choices  will  change. 
Accordingly,  I  intend  to  vote  for  the 
Aspin  and  Jones  budgets  and  against 
the  Latta  substitute. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks,  I 
said  that  none  of  .the  seven  alterna- 
tives before  us  this  week  was  perfect. 
Let  me  lUso  say  that,  even  if  we  man- 
aged to  pass  a  "perfect"  budget,  we 
could  never  claim  that  our  work  was 
done.  The  simple  fact  is  that  it  will 
take  more  than  an  anniial  blueprint 
for  fiscal  policy  to  get  this  country 
moving  again.  To  begin  with,  there  Is 
the  crucial  element  of  monetary  policy 
to  be  considered— and  the  last  year's 
performance  of  the  American  econo- 
my proves  Just  how  great  an  Impact 
monetary  policy  can  have. 

If  today  we  do.  indeed,  succeed  in 
passing  one  of  the  budgets  I  have  men- 
tioned which  would  significantly 
reduce  the  deficits  below  the  dlmying 
heights  contemplated  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget,  then  I  think  it  will  be 
Incumbent  upon  the  Congress  to  con- 
front the  Federal  Reserve  Board  with 
our  handiwork  and  insist  on  some  co- 
operation from  Mr.  Volcker.  We  must 
point  out  to  the  Fed  that.  "Against  all 
odds,  the  Congress  has  bitten  the 
bullet,  made  the  tough  decisions  and 
reached  a  compromise  that  curbs  the 
projected  deficits  for  the  next  few 
years.  We  expect  that  the  Board's 
monetary  policy  will  be  adjusted  ac- 
cordingly so  that  a  reasonable  econom- 
ic recovery  can  get  underway." 

And  even  if,  by  some  miracle,  fiscal 
and  monetary  policy  are  thus  harmo- 
nized, we  must  not  complacently 
assume  that  America's  industrial 
muscle  which  has  so  seriously  atro- 
phied in  recent  years  will  automatical- 
ly be  rebuilt.  This  will  take  a  concert- 
ed effort  on  the  part  of  all  the  major 
factors  in  our  economy,  and  Congress 
may  well  have  to  take  the  lead  in  forg- 
ing that  partnership.  Recently,  in  fact, 
I  introduced  the  National  Indiistrial 
Development  Act  which  is  intended  to 
serve  Just  such  a  purpose.  This  bill 
would  create  a  National  Industrial  De- 
velopment Board  comprised  in  equal 
numbers  of  chief  executives  of  major 
corporations,  presidents  of  major 
unions.  Government  officials,  and 
leading  representatives  of  the  public 
interest.  This  Board  would  be  charged 
with  developing  a  consensus  among 
these  four  sectors  on  America's  indus- 
trial priorities  and  a  strategy  for  meet- 
ing them. 

So  there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  to  be 
done.  Tonight's  final  debate  on  this 
budget  may  come  at  the  end  of  a  long 
week  of  deliberation,  but  it  is  only  the 
beginning  of  the  work  we  must  do  if 
we  are  serious  about  getting  our  econ- 
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omy  mdvlng  again.  I  hope  that  we  wiU 
pass  tfie  Jones  or  Aspin  budgets, 
which  I  intend  to  support,  and  that  we 
will  th9i  get  on  with  the  larger  tasks 
before 
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UTE  TO  DR.  WILLIAM  F. 
TUCKER 


N.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OP  mw  YORK 
HOUSB  OP  REFRKSENTATrVXS 

unday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  UEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  infonn  my  colleagues  of  the  retire- 
ment of  a  good  frelnd  Dr.  William  F. 
Tucker,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  in  the  State  of  New  York. 
Dr.  Tticker  is  superintendent  of 
schoolslof  the  Oceanside  Union  Free 
Schoolpistrict  in  the  Fourth  Congres- 
sional District  I  have  the  honor  to  rep- 
resent, tie  has  spent  this  entire  profes- 
sional career  on  Long  Island. 

Dr.  Tucker  is  one  of  those  dedicated 
citizens,  who  has  devoted  his  life  to  the 
educati(>n  of  young  people.  Upon  his 
retirement  in  June  he  will  have  com- 
pleted |3  years  as  teacher  and  admin- 
istrator* in  the  Oceanside  Public 
Schoola  He  has  been  superintendent 
for  the  past  13  years. 

Mr.  Sbeaker,  it  is  my  deep  conviction 
that  those  like  Dr.  Tucker,  who  dedi- 
cate their  life's  work  to  the  education 
of  children  are  the  mainstays  of  our 
great  cf untry.  Their  influence  on  the 
education  and  development  of  our 
childre^  is  of  inestimable  value  to  our 
Nation.; 

But  Ay  good  friend.  Dr.  Tucker,  is 
more  tkan  a  superb  educator  and  ad- 
ministrator. He  has  been  a  powerful 
force  f qr  improving  the  quality  of  edu- 
cation, not  only  in  his  community  of 
Oceanside,  but  throughout  the  State 
of  NewjYork.  Dr.  Tucker  is  currently 
the  president  of  the  Nassau  County 
Association  of  Chief  School  Adminis- 
trators,! he  is  a  member  of  the  dele- 
gates of  the  New  York  State  Council 
of  School  Superintendents,  and  a 
membe|-  of  the  New  York  State  Com- 
missioiijer  of  Education's  Advisory 
Council  He  has  served  on  advisory 
boards  at  Molloy  College  and  St. 
John's  I  University  in  development  of 
progradis  for  preparation  of  teachers 
and  Eulministrator;  he  has  also  served 
on  malty  statewide  PTA  committees 
and  holds  honorary  life  memberships 
in  both  the  State  and  national  PTA 
organintions. 

This  loutstanding  record  of  profes- 
sional accomplishments  attests  to  Dr. 
Tucker's  remarkable  abilities  as  an  ed- 
ucator and  administrator. 

Equally  outstanding  have  been  Dr. 
Tuckens  civic  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
Oceanside  community.  He  has  been  an 
active  and  enthusiastic  member  of  a 
number  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the   Oi^anside   Coimseling  Center,   a 
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member  atid  treasurer  of  the  Ocean- 
side  District  Scholarship  Committee,  a 
member  of  ithe  Oceanside  United  for  a 
Responsibly  Society  (OURS)  and  a 
charter  mehiber  and  former  officer  of 
the  Oceanside  Rotary  Club. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  Dr.  Tucker 
for  many  sears.  I  can  attest  that  his 
personal  qualities,  his  outgoing  per- 
sonality, his  sincerity,  his  warm 
friendliness  his  dignity,  and  his  ster- 
ling character,  are  the  qualities  of  a 
remarkablej  man. 

The  Oceinslde  Public  Schools  will 
sorely  miss  his  outstanding  talents  and 
abilities,  his  wisdom,  and  his  excellent 
Judgment.  | 

I  know  ill  of  Dr.  Tucker's  many 
friends  will  Join  in  wishing  him  full 
success  in  any  futvu'e  endeavors,  and 
also  in  the  wish  that  his  retirement 
years  will  be  blessed  with  good  health, 
the  richnes  b  of  many  friendships,  and 
the  warmth  of  many  pleasant  memo- 
ries from  a  lifelong  career  of  accom- 
plishment.4 1 
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P]UTUREOF  CHINESE 
FREEDOM 


H0N.  JACK  FIELDS 

OPTXXAS 
IN  THE  liOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

7711  rsday.  May  27. 1982 

Mr.  FIEjLDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  present  for  the  Record  this 
speech  by  Dr.  Stefan  T.  Possony,  a  re- 
tired senior  fellow  of  Hoover  Institu- 
tion and  pijof  essor  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity.      I 

The  speech  is  particularly  timely  be- 
cause those  forces,  in  and  out  of  Con- 
gress, wishing  to  see  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  on  Taiwan  pushed 
into  the  <  Communist  "paradise"  are 
active  agahi. 

The  speech  was  delivered  on  October 
10,  1981,  in{  celebration  of  the  National 
Day  of  the  iRepubllc  of  China. 

Trk  FrrruitK  of  CHnnsE  Frxzdom 
(or.  Stefan  T.  Possony) 

Today  is  tae  70th  anniversary  of  Sun  Yat 
Sen's  Inausuratlon  of  a  new  epoch  In  Chi- 
nese history^  the  modernization  of  life  in 
China.  Yet  Unending  wars  ravaged  China, 
and  32  year^  ago,  modernization  was  halted 
on  the  Mainland.  A  new  despotism  was  es- 
tablished w^lch  was  infinitely  worse  ttian 
the  old  Im^rial  monarchy:  Communism. 
The  world  tfeought  that  a  step  forward  had 
been  made,  ttliey  were  deceived  by  the  se- 
mantics of  ttie  Marxist  revolution  and  the 
language  of  mendacity. 

Maoism  nO  longer  tias  much  of  a  future. 
There  still  afe  a  few  faithful  Maoists,  some 
of  them  in  ^he  government  and  some  who 
repose  their  hopes  in  Mao's  nephew,  Mao 
Yuan-hsin.  However,  it  is  unlikely  that  they 
can  come  to!  power  or  restore  Maoist  extre- 
mism. Virtually  all  Chinese  now  luiow  that 
Mao  pursued  crazy  policies  and  was  respon- 
sible for  chaos,  famines,  and  the  slaughter 
and  iLlUlng  ^f  mlUions.  OfflciaUy.  a  few  of 
his  ideas  are  still  recognized,  and  once  again 


the  study  of  his  thoughts  Is  recommended. 
However,  Mao's  reputation  is  gone  forever 
from  political  life. 

The  Communist  Party  of  China  <C:PC)  is 
trying  to  work  out  a  more  successful  version 
of  communism,  but  so  far  It  has  not  succeed- 
ed. On  October  8,  1981.  the  New  York  Times 
ran  an  article  which  said  that  Chinese  oil 
production  is  declining,  that  unemployment 
affects  10  to  20%  of  the  urban  work-force, 
and  that  according  to  a  Mainland  govern- 
ment report,  up  to  100  million  people  may 
be  malnourished.  Textually:  "After  32  years 
of  development,  China's  annual  per  capita 
Income  is  less  than  $300.00."  This  places 
Clilna  in  a  class  with  India.  "But  Taiwan's 
economy  goes  from  strength  to  strength." 
The  island  now  has  "a  per  capita  income  of 
nearly  $3,000.00— ten  times  that  of  the 
mainland."  Nothing  more  needs  to  be  said 
about  the  validity  of  the  communist  doc- 
trine and  the  qualification  of  the  CPC  to 
rule  the  most  populous  country  on  the 
globe. 

Communists  always  struggle  with  commu- 
nists. For  example,  at  this  time,  the  Chinese 
fight  with  the  Vietnamese,  the  Vietnamese 
with  the  Laotians,  the  Vietnamese  with  the 
Cambodians,  the  Albanians  with  the  Yugo- 
slavs, the  Yugoslavs  with  the  Bulgarians 
and  Macedonians,  and  the  Soviets  with  the 
Poles,  to  say  nothing  of  earlier  Soviet  ag- 
gressions against  the  Hungarians,  C^zechs. 
and  East  Germans. 

The  SIno-Sovlet  conflict  continues  though 
at  reduced  intensity.  Moscow  still  wants  to 
reestablish  domination  over  China  and  in 
fact  to  dominate  the  entire  Par  East.  The 
Ctiinese  will  resist.  However,  the  chances  of 
defense  under  CPC  leadership  depend  on 
the  support  of  the  people  which  may  be  de- 
clining as  these  phoneys  stumble  from  one 
failure  to  the  next,  and  on  the  support  of 
the  United  States,  which  so  far  has  been 
rhetorically-restrained  and  materially-limit- 
ed. 

True,  it  would  be  contrary  to  U.S.  Interest 
If  there  were  a  large  war  In  the  Far  East  and 
If  Moscow  could  establish  its  rule  in  Peiping. 
True,  there  is  In  the  U.S.  a  pro-Maoist 
clique  which  wants  to  throw  weapons  and 
resources  at  the  Mainland. 

The  trouble  has  been  that  American  strat- 
egists do  not  recognize  that  genuine  mili- 
tary collaboration  with  Mainland  China  pre- 
supposes several  very  basic  reforms  and  that 
until  such  reforms  are  undertaken,  the 
regime  cannot  be  trusted.  This  is  the  sort  of 
communication  which  Washington  must 
send  to  Peiping,  and  one  day  this  admoni- 
tion will  be  dispatched. 

It  seems  that  a  few  old  men  at  Peiping  are 
miscalculating  their  chances  of  exploiting 
International  difficulties  in  order  to  pro- 
mote the  expansion  of  communism  at  this 
time  and,  to  obtain  American  support  for 
such  a  venture. 

The  regime  made  a  strange  move  when  it 
trotted  out  Its  senior  member.  Marshal  Yeh 
Chlen-Ying,  and  had  him  propose  a  "united 
front"  between  the  CPC  and  the  Kuomin- 
tang  and  the  reunification  of  the  Republic 
of  China  (ROC)  and  the  so-called  People's 
Republic.  One  should  think  that  the  plan- 
ners In  Peiping  must  be  worrying  about 
other  problems.  But  no,  unreallsm  still  rules 
supreme.  Mind  you,  the  proposal  is  to 
reduce  the  ROC  to  a  provincial  government 
in  which,  sooner  or  later,  the  communists 
would  occupy  all  controlling  positions. 

This  is  nothing  but  a  repetition  of  the 
ploy  by  which  nearly  30  years  ago  Tibet  was 
deprived  of  its  rights.  The  CPC  never  for- 
gets It  tricks  and  never  abandons  them.  It 
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never  learns  anyttiing,  either.  If  the  Red 
Chinese  really  had  been  improving  their 
system  and  their  behavior,  they  would  now 
reform  the  status  of  Tibet,  and  they  would 
have  refrained  from  proposing  to  Taipei 
that  it  should  commit  suicide  without  losing 
any  time. 

Should  the  U.S.  take  a  positive  attitude  to 
Pelping's  brainstorm?  Obviously,  no!  Wash- 
ington knows  that  reunification  will  happen 
ultimately,  and  that  It  must  be  accom- 
plished by  democratic  methods  with  a  na- 
tionwide reassertlon  of  freedom:  for  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  and  for  the 
people. 

There  have  been  persons  in  Washington 
who  would  love  to  push  Taiwan  into  the 
communist  "paradise."  However,  if  the  UJS. 
were  to  accept  the  CPC  proposal,  it  would 
mean  that  the  world's  leading  democracy 
and  the  foremost  champion  of  freedom  is 
abandoning  deliberately  a  free  people  to 
communist  tyranny.  I  am  confident  that 
nothing  of  the  sort  will  happen. 

There  are  people  in  Washington  who 
smile  at  the  ROC  and  repeat  endlessly  that 
the  communist  regime  cannot  be  over- 
tlirown  from  Taiwan.  So  what?  The  CPC 
need  not  be  overthrown  by  war  it  Is  doing  a 
good  job  of  destroying  itself!  The  example 
of  Poland  should  teach  our  unteachables. 
Whether  or  not  the  Red  army  will  invade 
the  land  of  its  ally,  obviously  two  yean  ago 
the  old  Communist  Party  of  Poland  was  at 
the  end  of  Its  rope:  it  was  forced  to  make 
major  concessions  which  Included  much  free 
speech,  free  unions,  the  start  of  democratic 
decisionmaking,  and  the  firing  of  the  old 
corrupt  leaders. 

A  realistic  strategy  of  defending  oneself 
against  communist  aggression  must  neces- 
sarily start  with  the  Insight  that  commu- 
nism wherever  it  is  tried  has  always  proved 
to  be  a  resounding  failure.  Communism  will 
last  nowhere.  On  the  scale  of  communist  de- 
pravity, the  CPC  may  not  be  at  the  bottom, 
but  it  does  liave  an  abominable  record  and 
lacks  solidity.  You  can  be  sure  that  Chinese 
Communism  will  not  last.  The  Communist 
Party  of  China  is  a  ghost  already.* 


THE  1981  WHITE  HOUSE 
CONFERENCE  ON  AGING 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
increasing  health  and  longevity  of 
Americans  is  a  remarkable  achieve- 
ment that  presents  significant  chal- 
lenges and  opportunities  for  every  in- 
stitution in  American  life.  Both  the 
public  and  private  sectors  will  have  to 
share  in  the  development  of  policies  to 
deal  with  the  enormous  consequences 
of  this  achievement. 

The  legislative  record  of  this  and 
recent  sessions  of  the  Congress  reflect 
a  recognition  of  the  importance  of 
older  Americans  to  the  life  of  this 
country. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  including  in  the  Record  excerpts 
of  a  report  compiled  by  the  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employees  Association,  Inc.,  West- 
chester Retirees  Local  921,  for  review 
and    consideration.    This    association 
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has  done  an  in-depth  study  on  the 
1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  simimary  report  and  has  select- 
ed those  recommendations  it  feels 
would  benefit  "the  older  American, 
the  elderly,  and  the  senior  citizens  of 
this  Nation."  The  associaUon  has 
come  up  with  85  resolutions  that  it 
agrees  with  in  the  report  and  has 
added  others  that  it  feels  should  have 
been  included. 

The  text  of  their  report  follows: 
comoifTs 

On  the  Summary  Reports  of  the  0>mmit- 
tee  Chairmen  of  the  1981  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging,  submitted  December  3 
1981. 

(1)  It  is  apparent  ttiat  most  committees 
did  not  use  the  experts  provided  to  them. 
The  resolutions  passed  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent and  of  greater  ultimate  benefit  to  the 
elderly  If  this  expertise  had  been  utUized. 

(2)  There  are  too  many  similar  recommen- 
dations from  each  Committee,  even  though 
each  Committee  was  assigned  a  different 
sphere  of  problems  of  the  Aging.  The  entire 
report  should  have  been  reviewed  and  con- 
densed with  notes  stating  "same  recom- 
mended by  Committees  12.  8,  etc.  ". 

(3)  Supplemental  statements  and  addition- 
al views  were  not  included  in  the  Report.  It 
is  felt  that  these  would  have  given  greater 
insight  into  the  interpreUtlon  of  the 
Report. 

(4)  The  Report  of  Committee  #11— "Con- 
cerns of  Older  Women"— should  have  been 
applied  to  both  sexes.  It  is  the  most  compre- 
hensive of  the  majority  of  reports  submitted 
and  consists  of  viable  resolutions. 

(5)  The  report  of  Committee  #5— "Health 
Care  and  Services"- Page  27,  Part  V,  refers 
to  a  health  questionnaire  used  to  evaluate 
the  resolutions  passed.  There  are  no  copies 
of  this  questiormalre  readily  available  for 
study  and  we  had  to  use  other  sources  for 
Information. 

(6)  The  development  of  anti-crime  pro- 
grams for  protection  of  the  elderly  was  only 
addressed  by  Committees  #7  and  #9. 

(7)  Not  one  of  the  Committee  Reports  dis- 
cuss the  fiscal  Impact  of  the  resolutions 
passed  nor  were  any  of  the  Items  addressed 
accompanied  by  a  cost-benefit  analysis. 

(8)  The  Committee  Report  admits  that 
there  are  130  existing  programs  on  the  Fed- 
eral level  aimed  only  at  the  elderly,  yet  re- 
ports on  the  progress  of  these  programs  are 
absent. 

(9)  Bills  and  Acts  are  referred  to  through- 
out the  Report  which  were  not  Included  for 
study  by  Senior  Citizen  Advocates.  QuiclUy, 
those  that  were  mentioned  are:  ERISA, 
CDBG,  HUD  Section  202,  Section  8,  OA8I. 
DI,  HI  Trust  Funds,  HR  3827.  etc.  etc. 

(10)  Portions  of  the  Report  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  aging,  but  focused  instead  on 
younger  minorities  and  the  effects  on  socie- 
ty of  the  emergence  of  four  and  five  genera- 
tion families. 

(11)  There  has  not  been  shown  through 
these  Committee  Reports  the  need  for  a 
new  Federal  Aging  Agency.  What  has  been 
already  passed  by  the  Congress  is  sufficient, 
but  only  if  applied  and  monitored. 

(12)  The  intended  policy  of  m«tnfj<nit^y 
employees  for  as  long  as  they  wish  to  be  em- 
ployed after  the  retirement  age  does  not  In- 
clude the  provision  that  the  person  be  fit 
for  the  Job  occupied  and  not  pose  a  danger 
to  co-workers  or  the  public. 

(13)  Part  II  (1)  para.  6  of  Page  2  asks  for 
minimal  Federal  review  of  programs.  This  is 
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Untamount  to  asking  to  overlook  any  irreg- 
ularities in  the  programs.  Only  maximum 
review  and  monitoring  will  ensure  that  the 
intent  of  the  programs  are  carried  out. 

(14)  The  Legal  Service  Corporation  should 
be  charged  with  providing  full  legal  service 
to  the  elderly  as  recommended  by  the  1971 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  It  has 
been  shown  that  the  Legal  Service  Corpora- 
tion spends  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
time  fighting  for  younger,  more  vocal 
groups  and  units  such  as  the  A.C.L.n.  than 
the  time  that  is  spent  on  problems  of  the 
aging. 

(15)  According  to  the  Reports,  the  need 
for  governmental,  civil,  and  religious  organi- 
aitiona  to  Insure  maximum  public  input  in 
planning  for  and  providing  all  human  serv- 
ices does  not  provide  specifically  for  the 
voice  of  the  Senior  citizens  themselves. 
Policy  should  not  be'  necessarily  made  by 
people  and  organizations  outside  of  the  aged 
sector.  Maximum  input  should  be  had  by 
the  elderly  or  their  representative  groups. 

(16)  The  reports  have  no  concrete  provi- 
sions to  establish  a  strong  monitoring 
system  to  account  for  the  expenditure  of 
any  fimds  allocated  to  any  of  the  programs 
for  the  elderly  and  infirm. 

AORgBMXIfTB 

(It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  agreements 
which  follow  are  not  necessarily  in  the  same 
language  and  content  as  those  passed  at  the 
1981  White  House  Conference  on  Aging. 

(Due  to  the  continued  duplication  found 
throughout  this  report,  many  of  the  resolu- 
tions were  combined  maintaining  the  most 
important  content  of  each  and  couched  in 
more  easily  understood  language. 

(The  best  features  of  duplicated  resolu- 
tions were  continued  throughout  and  where 
necessary  wordage  changes  were  deemed  to 
be  required,  such  changes  were  made. 

(Additions  were  also  made  where  it  was 
felt  they  were  needed,  due  to  their  lack  of 
Inclusion  in  the  original  report.) 

(1)  Social  Security  benefits  must  be  pre- 
served. Efforts  should  be  made  to  continue 
expansion  of  Social  Security  coverage  to  in- 
clude all  gainfully  employed  persons.  We 
oppose  any  change  in  Social  Security  to  a 
voluntary  Social  Insurance  program. 

(2)  Federal  and  State  governments  and 
their  political  sub-divisions  shall  plan,  fi- 
nance, and  facilitate  implementation  of  a 
continuum  of  services  to  meet  the  needs  of 
the  elderly,  including  both  those  who  live  in 
the  community  and  those  who  are  institu- 
tionalized, tailored  to  individual  needs  and 
delivered  without  regard  to  race,  religion, 
sex,  national  origin,  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability or  source  of  payment. 

(3)  All  public  programs  for  the  elderly  be 
monitored  by  all  levels  of  government  to 
ensure:  (a)  protection  of  the  rights  and  ben- 
efits of  all  elderly  minorities  and  (b)  the 
proportionate  representation  and  participa- 
tion of  the  minority  elderly  in  policy  and 
program  planning  and  service  delivery.  The 
elderly  and  the  minority  elderly  shall  be 
specified  as  a  targeted  group. 

(4)  A  comprehensive  tax  incentive  shall  be 
developed  to  assist  those  families  who  are 
maintaining  and  supporting  their  elderly 
members  in  the  least  restrictive  setting. 

(5)  Mandatory  retirement  based  on  age  in 
the  public  and  private  sectors  shall  be  abol- 
ished. That  segment  of  our  society  knovm  as 
our  old?r  Americans  should  be  given  the 
option  of  retirement  at  a  self  determined 
age. 

(6)  Private  sector  employers  should  be  en- 
couraged to  use  tax  incentives  to  provide 
pre-retirement  planning  and  training.  They 
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should  la-ovide  adequate  benefits  by  contrib- 
uting toipensions  and  insurance  policies,  in- 
cluding hospitalization  policies.  Retirement 
policy  stould  guarantee  pension  portability, 
and  polities  should  include  the  provision  for 
part-time  employment  opportunities. 

(7)  Existing  program  entitlements  and 
services  I  based  on  age  including  Medicare, 
nutritioaal  programs,  reduced  fares,  special 
transportation,  etc.,  for  the  elderly  of  all 
cultural  heritages  shall  not  be  eliminated  or 
reduced. 

(8)  The  Administration  on  Aging  shall 
fully  aiK)  effectively  Implement  the  Older 
Americars  Act  in  that  services  must  be  tar- 
geted to  the  elderly  with  the  greatest  eco- 
nomic ot  social  need. 

(9)  Inoentives  are  needed  from  the  Feder- 
al goveitunent  to  encourage  State  govern- 
ments tt>  go  beyond  the  Federal  require- 
ments i«  their  assessing  the  status  of  the 
aging,  establishing  action  priorities,  coordl- 
ruitlng  t|ie  applicable  programs,  and  pooling 
resource. 

(10)  Toe  needs  of  older  persons  and  elder- 
ly minorities  should  receive  equitable  con- 
sideration when  funds  from  block  grants  are 
distributed.  Block  grants  should  t>e  ade- 
quately funded  and  subject  to  maximum 
Federal  review  to  ensure  that  the  intent  is 
fully  carfied  out. 

(11)  T|ie  structure  and  delivery  of  Human 
Services  I  shall  recognize  and  reflect  the  di- 
versity Af  residence,  culture,  and  language 
of  oldei;  Americans.  An  outreach  system 
should  %e  established  that  eliminates  lan- 
guage atid  other  communication  barriers 
which  will  interfere  with  the  effective  deliv- 
ery of  a^y  services  to  the  elderly  and  the 
minority  elderly. 

(12)  ^  Senior  Citizens  of  this  country,  no 
matter  #here  they  reside,  shall  be  entitled 
to  all  of  j  the  entitlements  of  the  citizenship. 

(13)  AJ  concerted  effort  must  be  made  by 
all  leve^  of  government  and  the  private 
sector  with  the  Aging  network,  as  defined  in 
the  OldSr  Americans  Act,  as  the  focal  point 
to  consolidate  and  coordinate  programs  and 
services  relating  to  housing  for  aged  per- 
sons. H9using  programs  and  services  must 
be  audited  and  monitored  externally. 

NoTE.-^This  same  resolution  was  passed  in 
1949  an4  a  similar  resolution  was  approved 
at  the  I971  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging.  There  are  no  records  available  that 
would  iadicate  that  this  resolution  was  fol- 
lowed up  iior  are  there  any  proper  monitor- 
ing reports  that  would  shed  any  light  on 
this  maljter. 

(14)  ^equate  funds  must  be  made  avail- 
able froBQ  public  and  private  sources  so  that 
older  Atnericans  shall  have  a  guaranteed 
full  range  of  legal  services.  Bar  Associations, 
private  law  firms,  attorneys  and  law  schools 
should  He  encouraged  to  provide  legal  assist- 
ance, e<mication,  and  research.  Ombudsmen, 
lay  advocates  and  older  para-professionals 
should  t>e  involved  in  advancing  the  legal 
concemi  of  older  Americans.  The  Older 
Americffis  Act  should  continue  to  allow  for 
funding  to  ensure  an  effective  system  of 
legal  services. 

(15)  Many  elderly  people  willing  to  volun- 
teer their  services  in  many  areas  are  limited 
in  the  participation  due  to  the  high  cost  of 
operatiiig  their  automobiles.  The  Federal 
government  should  encourage  volunteerism 
and  pay  transportation  expenses  for  older 
persons  to  extend  agency  services. 

(16)  "^e  major  responsibility  for  seeing 
that  essential  services  for  the  elderly  and 
aged  art  available  must  remain  the  respon- 
sibility pi  the  Federal  government,  whether 
provided  for  by  government  or  the  private 
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sector.  As  p^rt  of  the  social  support  system, 
the  Federal  government  must  create  meth- 
ods to  promote  greater  cooperation  and  co- 
ordination a^ong  governmental,  civil,  and 
the  religloua  organizations  to  ensure  maxi- 
mum public  1  input  in  planning  for  and  pro- 
viding all  human  services. 

(17)  All  lefels  of  government  take  actions 
to  counteract  negative  attitudes  of  employ- 
ers, the  geberal  public,  the  media,  and 
seniors  themselves  towards  continued  or 
new  emplojr^ent  of  older  persons.  Initiate 
educational  and  public  relations  programs 
emphasizing  the  employability,  skills,  and 
other  resources  found  in  our  older  popula- 
tion. I 

(20)  Congijess  be  urged  to:  a)  review  and 
reauthorize  ithe  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965  to  be  aknended  as  necessary,  b)  elimi- 
nate duplicajtlon  in  programs  and  services, 
and  c)  provide  the  greatest  degree  of  flexi- 
bility possible  for  all  Older  Americans  pro- 
grams at  the  regional.  State,  and  local 
levels. 

(22)  The  oosltlon  of  Counsellor  on  Aging 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  be  re- 
established. I 

(26)  We  ei|courage  the  public  and  private 
sectors  to  Support  and  expand  the  AC- 
TION'S Older  Americans  Volunteer  pro- 
grams, SO  tnat  the  elderly  can  continue  to 
have  the  satisfaction  of  contributing  their 
knowledge  and  skills. 

(27)  Becaiise  inflation  has  pervasive  de- 
structive effects  on  the  elderly  and  Inflicts 
great  harm  On  them  and  the  ability  of  vol- 
untary associations  to  raise  funds  from  vol- 
untary conttibutions,  we  call  on  all  federal 
policy  makers  to  adhere  to  policies  for 
sound  economic  growth  without  inflation, 
firms  in  the  private  sector  to  restrain  prices, 
and  all  Ame^cans  to  support  policies  which 
address  the  tauses  of  inflation. 

(28)  Pension  funds  bhculd  aggressively  ex- 
plore possible  prudent  investments,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  housing  for  the  elderly. 
The  pension  rights  of  retirees  should  be  a 
mandatory  subject  of  collective  bargaining. 

(32)  Older  Americans  must  themselves 
assume  responsibility  to  advocate  for  their 
own  interests  with  those  who  control  and 
direct  the  provision  of  educational  services 
and  prograQis;  and  should,  independently 
and  through  their  organizations,  engage  in 
programs  designed  to  preserve  and  facilitate 
the  teaching  of  the  wisdom  and  luiowledge 
gained  through  their  years  of  experience. 

(34)  That  [Medicare  and  Medicaid  be  ex- 
panded to  sover  pharmaceuticals,  medical 
equipment,  aentures,  glasses  and  those  med- 
ical items  reQuired  by  the  elderly  which  are 
not  presently  covered. 

(35)  That  adequate  funding  be  allocated 
to  the  Energy  Assistance  program  to  ensure 
heat  and  w^l-belng  for  the  elderly,  but  not 
in  the  haphazard  fashion  in  which  this  pro- 
gram was  abused  in  this  past  heating 
season.  [ 

(39)  The  overall  goal  of  clinical  and  health 
services  research  in  geriatric/gerontology 
during  the  HBSO's  should  be  a  quality  of  life 
emphasizing  maximum  functional  independ- 
ence in  thQ  least  restrictive  environment 
while  offeriag  appropriate  and  proven  inter- 
ventions to  l^e  older  American. 

(40)  The  endorsement  of  much  stronger 
penalties  for  Medicare  and  Medicaid  fraud, 
which  is  retching  catastrophic  proportions 
in  this  country. 

(41)  Ther«  must  be  tighter  internal  con- 
trols over  tlie  issuance  of  Social  Security 
checks,  as  e  rldenced  by  the  continued  issu- 
ance of  checks   to  deceased   persons   and 
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those  who  have  been  removed  from  the 
rolls. 

(43)  Consumer  education  programs  should 
be  developed  and  implemented  for  the  pur- 
pose of  preserving  the  economic  well-being 
of  the  elderly.  Such  programs  must  prevent 
consumer  fraud  and  provide  a  forum 
through  which  Senior  adiUts  may  advise 
producers  and  vendors  of  their  needs. 

(44)  Widows,  widowers,  and  single  elderly 
individuals  should  be  allowed  to  qualify  as 
heads-of-household  under  I.RJS.  rules  and 
should  be  afforded  the  use  of  preferential 
tax  tables  and  rates. 

(46)  Programs  should  be  developed  and 
supported  to  protect  the  frail  elderly  from 
abuse,  neglect,  and  exploitation  in  institu- 
tional, family  and  other  settings. 

(47)  Individuals  who  hold  professional  li- 
censes should  be  granted  reciprocity  among 
SUtes  to  use  their  professional  talents  as 
volunteers,  without  charging  a  fee,  under 
the  auspices  of  non-profit  organizations. 

(49)  Oovemment  agencies  and  private 
agencies  should  be  urged  to  disseminate  in- 
formation to  the  elderly  stressing  :  a)  the 
importance  of  good  nutrition,  exercise,  and 
an  active  lifestyle  to  their  physical  well 
being,  and  b)  specific  guidelines  for  doing 
so. 

(50)  Education  in  geriatric/gerontology 
for  health  professionals,  including  but  not 
limited  to  :  medicine,  nursing,  physical  and 
occupational  therapy,  osteopathy,  dietetics, 
medical  social  work,  speech  therapy,  audiol- 
ogy.  psychology,  pharmacy,  podiatry,  public 
health,  optometry,  and  dentistry,  should  be 
required  by  the  accrediting  bodies  for  each 
of  these  professions. 

(51)  The  Federal  government  should  en- 
courage preventive  care  to  avoid  institution- 
alization by  providing  reimbursement  for 
such  services  as  :  a)  relevant  Immunizations; 
b)  periodic  screening:  and  c)  basic  physical 
examinations  for  older  Americans. 

(52)  To  support  mutual  help,  tax  credits 
should  be  provided  for  families  who  are 
paying  for  home  care  assistance,  respite 
care,  tran8t>ortation.  and  other  services  for 
elderly  family  members  who  either  reside 
with  their  families  or  Independently. 

(53)  A  coordinated  program  should  be  de- 
veloped to  disseminate  information  to  ac- 
quaint older  Americans  in  every  community 
with  all  the  available  resources  for  In-home 
Care. 

(54)  Self-care,  mutual  help  and  health  as- 
sessment/health counseling  programs  be  es- 
tablished in,  but  not  limited  to,  such  focal 
points  as  Senior  multipurpose  centers,  meal 
sites,  adult  day  care  centers,  religious  Senior 
centers,  and  housing  centers. 

(66)  No  elderly  person  shall  be  denied 
physician  approved  medication  because  of 
their  inability  to  pay  for  said  medication. 

(67)  That  uncashed  or  returned  Social  Se- 
curity checks  be  credited  back  to  the  Social 
Security  Fund  instead  of  the  Oeneral  Fund. 

(58)  That  Congress  make  every  possible 
and  fiscally  reasonable  effort  to  mutntjin 
no  less  than  the  real  protection  which 
Social  Security  currently  provides  to  all  par- 
ticipants. 

(59)  That  there  be  coordination  and  con- 
solidation of  the  existing  130  Federal  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly  and  handicapped  and 
the  114  Federally  financed  transportation 
programs  which  affect  the  elderly  and  dis- 
abled. 

(60)  Cottage  industries  be  encouraged  and 
promoted  in  order  to  provide  an  outlet  and 
an  income  for  older  Americans,  especially  in 
the  rural  areas,  inform  crime  victims  of 
available  services,  keep  accurate  statistics 
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on  crimes  committed  against  older  persons 
develop  coordination  between  Uw  enforce- 
ment and  social  service  agencies,  and  crack 
down  on  fraud  and  abuse  schemes  against 
the  elderly. 

(68)  Programs  such  as  Foster  Grandpar- 
ents, R.S.V.P.,  and  Senior  companions  must 
be  encouraged  to  continue  and  expand. 

(69)  Encourage  local  governments  to  de- 
velop zoning  or  land  use  regulations  to  allow 
adaptions  to  meet  housing  needs  of  the  el- 
derly: such  as  Granny  Flats,  accessory 
apartments  or  companion  apartments  or 
dwellings. 

(70)  There  should  be  an  effective  Federal 
agency  assistance  program  within  a  single 
Federal  agency  to  provide  financial  assist- 
ance to  low  income  elderly  and  the  infirm 
with  flexibility  and  authority  granted  to  all 
States,  yet  monitored  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  ensure  proper  administration. 
(A  voucher  concept  with  paymenU  direct  to 
the  vendor  can  exist  with  these  types  of 
programs.) 

(71)  That  condominium  conversions  be 
monitored  by  Federal,  SUte  and  local  gov- 
ernments to  protect  the  living  quarters  of 
the  elderly.  Any  elderly  displaced  by  condo- 
minium conversion  must  ge  given  preference 
in  any  Federally  assisted  housing  program. 

(72)  Reaffirmation  of  the  Goals  of  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  which  calls  for  "a  decent 
home  and  suitable  living  environment  for 
aU  elderly  families".  The  Federal  govern- 
ment must  be  an  active  partner  with  the 
pubUc  and  private  sectors  in  helping  the 
older  American. 

(73)  Federal,  SUte  and  local  governments 
must  enact  laws  to  protect  the  elderly  and 
infirm  from  displacement  due  to  the  demoli- 
tion of  mobile  home  parks,  rental  housing 
and  the  conversion  of  rental  units  to  condo- 
miniums and  cooperatives. 

(74)  Adequate  rental  assistance  must  be 
provided  to  low  and  moderate  Income  elder- 
ly renters  to  enable  them  to  remain  in  their 
current  residences  or  seek  adequate  replace- 
ment housing  and  that  all  existing  pro- 
grams be  continued  to  enable  all  low  and 
moderate  income  elderly  persons  to  live  in 
affordable  rents.  The  current  25  percent 
rent  to  income  ratio  should  be  maintained. 

(75)  In  determining  tenant  rent  share  in 
Federally  assisted  housing,  out-of-pocket 
medical  expenses  shall  continue  to  be  a  rec- 
ognized deduction  from  gross  family  income 
for  elderly  persons. 

(76)  Modify  HUD  and  other  regulations  so 
that  two  (2)  persons  not  related  by  marriage 
may  be  income  eligible  for  a  subsidized 
housing  apartment. 

(77)  Congress  shall  pass  no  law  nor  should 
there  be  any  action  by  the  Executive  branch 
of  the  government  that  would  in  any  way 
interfere  with  or  penalize  any  State  or  City 
government  that  operates  a  program  of  rent 
control  to  stabilize  the  rental  housing 
market  in  regards  to  the  elderly  and  the 
infirm. 

(79)  Congregate  housing  for  fimctionaUy 
impaired  should  be  continued  and  expand- 
ed. The  Federal  government  should  allow 
communities  to  tailor  construction  and  re- 
habilitation of  existing  housing  to  meet  spe- 
cific needs  of  each  locality. 

(80)  That  SUte  and  city  govermnents 
enact  legislation  and  provide  Ux  incentives 
to  encourage  the  continuation  of  existing 
rental  housing. 

(81)  Recommend  public  policy  support 
and  encourage  long  term  care  that  recog- 
nizes the  need  for  social,  psychological,  rec- 
reational and  spiritual  services.  Medical 
needs  alone  should  not  be  the  sole  criteria 
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for  determining   the  total  living  envlroa- 
ment. 

(82)  Support  expansion  of  geriatrics  and 
gerontological  training  at  post-secoadary 
education  and  at  any  school  receiving  any 
Federal  assistance. 

RXCOKMENDATIOIIS 

(Not  included  In  Report  on  Aging) 

(1)  That  Social  Security  benefiU  be  made 
available  only  to  those  primary  recipients 
who  have  contributed  into  the  system  over  a 
specified  period  of  time. 

(2)  That  the  Social  Security  system  be 
thoroughly  Investigated  as  to  the  inconsist- 
ent manner  In  which  It  determines  a  partici- 
pant's/recipient's benefits  receivable  and 
the  method  used  to  determine  continued 
disability  paymente. 

(3)  That  catastrophic  illnesses  of  the  el- 
derly be  covered  under  a  Federal  and  SUte 
Insurance  policy. 

(4)  That  some  method  should  be  made 
available  wherein  non-profit  organizations 
or  similar  groups  could  sponsor  the  renova- 
tion of  existing  dwellings,  preferably  owned 
by  local  governments,  for  use  as  safe  and 
habiUble  living  quarters  for  Senior  citizens 
under  Federal  or  SUte  funding. 

(5)  That  the  word  "institutionalized"  as 
used  in  the  Report  on  Aging  shall  be  de- 
fined as  excluding  all  those  committed  for 
felony  crimes  or  committed  to  institutions 
for  the  criminally  Insane. 

(6)  That  there  is  a  strong  need  for  a  con- 
stant definition  of  the  term  "Senior  Citi- 
zen". As  applied,  It  can  range  from  age  50  on 
up,  under  current  definitions  and  practice. 
Where  does  "elderly"  begin? 

(7)  That  the  recommendation  of  Commit- 
tee #11,  page  17,  para.  2:  "That  Civil  Serv- 
ice Employees  be  given  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments, fully  indexed,  on  basis  of  C.P.D.  an- 
nually and  that  taxation  pensions  received 
by  spouses  of  deceased  workers  not  be 
taxed:"  be  fully  pursued  by  this  Retirement 
Local  at  all  levels  for  the  benefit  of  lU  mem- 
bers. 

(8)  That  the  increasing  costs  of  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  be  investigated  at  Federal  and 
SUte  levels.  It  is  weU  known  that  Doctors 
raise  their  fees  each  time  Medicare  or  Med- 
icaid payments  advance.  All  doctors  should 
Ije  made  to  accept  minimum  fees  for  treat- 
ment of  the  elderly.  Hospital  costs  must  also 
be  conUined  and  regulations  esUblished  to 
limited  charges  to  the  elderly  and  infirm. 

(9)  That  all  entitlemenU  and  services 
should  not  only  be  based  on  age  in  these 
programs  bu'.,  on  need  as  well. 

(10)  That  older  Americans  should  be  in- 
volved in  the  formation,  planning,  and  mon- 
itoring of  any  aging  agency  that  affecU 
them  and  their  environment. 

(11)  That  older  Americans  should  not  be 
barred  from  operating  or  engaging  in  new 
businesses  because  of  fiscal  discrimination. 

(12)  That  all  banks  should  be  penalized 
for  refusing  to  cash  a  Social  Security  check 
for  any  older  American  solely  because  that 
person  does  not  have  an  account  with  that 
particular  bank. 

(13)  That  legal  Interns  be  sUtioned  at  all 
larger  Senior  Citizen  meeting  places  for  the 
purpose  of  disseminating  information  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  the  elderly  and  coordi- 
nating any  legal  services  available  to  them. 

(14)  That  all  Building  Departments  be 
made  to  do  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
living  unite  occupied  by  Senior  Citizens  to 
ensure  violation  free  living  conditions  and  a 
safe  environment. 

(15)  That  new  living  units  icnown  as  com- 
panion apartmente  lie  provided  for  under 
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HUD  and  FHA  regulations  wherein  a  subsi- 
dised rent  to  be  based  on  Income  averaging 
of  the  apartment  sharers. 

(16)  That  the  Federal  government  Investi- 
gate the  major  food  producers  that  main- 
tain a  policy  of  pricing  their  single  serving 
portions  of  similar  products  far  in  excess  in 
comparison  with  their  regular  sized  prod- 
ucts. 

(17)  Thi^t  somewhere  in  these  Federal  pro- 
grams there  must  be  a  definitive  distinction 
between  needs  and  wants.  There  does  not 
exist  an  agency  or  a  politician  that  Icnows 
how  to  say  "no." 

(18)  That  unexpended  monies  from  any  of 
these  programs  be  returned  at  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  into  the  Social  Security  fund. 
Cut-offs  for  budgetary  spending  in  these 
programs  sh^  be  monitored  to  ensure 
there  is  no  end  of  fiscal  year  spending 
sprees  to  Justify  the  following  fiscal  year's 
budget  requests. 

(19)  That  participating  older  Americans 
have  suffered  from  uhder-representation  in 
the  various  Federal  programs  that  concern 
them.  This  has  been  shown  to  be  particular 
true  in  the  CSTTA  program.* 


TIME  TO  STOP  EXPORTING 
JOBS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF-REFRESENTATITES 

Thursday,  May  27, 1982 

•  Mr.  RX7DD.  Bdr.  Speaker,  it  is  time 
the  United  States-  stopped  exporting 
jobs  overseas. 

In  our  overzealous  support  of  the 
theory  of  free  trade,  we  have  (rantrib- 
uted  materially  to  the  unemployment 
which  is  the  root  ca,\ae  of  our  reces- 
tAon. 

In  1981.  the  Library  of  Congress  esti- 
mates American  autoworkers  and  their 
supporting  labor,  in  steel,  rubber, 
copper,  et  cetera,  lost  496.050  full- 
tbne,  full-yesj-  Jobs  as  the  direct  result 
of  import  car  sales  in  the  United 
States.  This  loss  of  employment  would 
be  reduced  but  ohly  slightly  by  the 
number  of  Americans  employed  in  the 
dealerships  selling  import  cars. 

Of  the  2.325,235  foreign-built  auto- 
mobiles sold  in  the  United  States  in 
1981.  1,858.913  came  from  Japan— 
which  represents  a  greater  share  of 
the  market  for  Japanese  imports  than 
in  1980. 

Imported  Japanese  automobiles  cost 
496.588  Americans  a  f uU  year  of  work. 

Virtually  all  of  the  television  sets 
and  radio  receivers  sold  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  are  manufactured  over- 
seas. 

It  is  argued  by  some  that  the  Japa- 
nese are  more  efficient— build  a  better 
product— and  can  sell  it  for  less. 

I  saw  a  recent  letter  to  the  editor  in 
the  Arizona  Republic  placing  all  of  the 
blame  for  the  loss  of  our  automobile 
markets  to  overseas  competitors  on 
the  high  wage  demands  of  labor,  bad 
decisions  by  management,  and  lack  of 
quality  control. 

While  there  may  be  some  truth  in 
these  charges,   the  principal   reason 
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Japan  can  imdersell  the  American 
manuftlcturer  is  because  Japan  con- 
tribute less  than  1  percent  of  its  GNP 
to  defei  ise. 

The  Japanese  enjoy  the  protection 
of  the  U.S.  nuclear  umbrella.  Ameri- 
can wirkers  and  American  business 
pay  f orjthls  nuclear  umbrella. 

If  Ja|>an  were  to  tax  her  industries 
suf f icie  itly  to  pay  her  fair  share  of  de- 
fense cpsts,  there  would  be  a  dramatic 
increase  in  the  price  of  Japanese  prod- 
ucts sold  on  the  American  market. 

Mansf  European  coimtries  put  a 
quota  on  Japanese  imports  and  Japa- 
nese automobiles  are  banned  entirely 
in  somfl  markets. 

Despite  all  the  theoretical  argmnent 
ottered  in  support  of  free  trade— no 
tariff,  |io  quota— the  truth  is  our  eco- 
nomic Society  is  severely  penalized  by 
low-wa^e,  offshore  production. 

Whem  you  are  driving  the  city 
streetsTor  the  highways,  keep  in  mind 
that  wpen  you  pass  15  foreign-built 
cars,  those  imports— those  15  imported 
cars— have  cost  3.2  American  workers 
full-tinie,  full-year  employment. 

We  should  offer  the  Japanese  an  op- 
portunity to  pay  their  full  share  of  de- 
fense oosts.  If  they  refuse,  we  should 
restrict  the  importation  of 
products  to  the  American 
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FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  "no" 
vote  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  last 
LOS  Conference  in  New  York,  was  a 
significant  victory  for  every  American 
and  supporter  of  traditional  freedom 
of  the  peas. 

However,  this  victory  is  Just  one 
battle  jin  an  ongoing  war  against  the 
forces  I  of  world  socialism.  To  secure 
the  defeat  of  this  so-called  treaty,  the 
Reagan  administration  must  swiftly 
move  forward  in  publicly  rejecting  the 
treaty) text  adopted  this  past  April  30 
at  thei  U.N.  The  administration  must 
press  forward  with  oiu-  major  trading 
partners  in  reciprocal  agreements  for 
mining  the  seabeds. 

I  am  placing  in  the  Record  today  an 
article  by  William  R.  Hawkins,  an  as- 
sistanll  professor  of  economics  at  Rad- 
ford University,  Radford,  Va.,  which 
addre^es  this  subject. 

RgAFPnumic  Freedom  of  the  Seas 

^    (By  WUliam  R.  Hawkins) 

Freedom  of  the  seas  is  one  of  the  oldest 

principles  of  international  law.  It  is  the 

navigate  through  the  global  ex- 

^f  the  oceans  as  one  sees  fit,  carrying 

rgo  one  wishes.  It  is  also  the  right  to 

resources  from  the  seas  by  one's 

own  efforts.  Though  not  fully  articulated 

until  the  publication  of  Hugo  Orotius'  De 

Jure  BiUi  ac  PacU  in  1625,  it  was  a  principle 


that  had  t>e<in  evolving  since  ancient  times 
wherever  coiunerce  flourished.  It  Is  a  prin- 
ciple based  '  soundly  on  property  rights. 
Beyond  a  narrow  strip  of  coastal  waters 
(traditionally  set  by  another  Dutch  Jurist, 
Cornelius  vor  Bynkershoek  as  three  miles— 
the  effect!^  range  of  a  17th-century 
cannon)  the  only  claim  to  ownership  is  the 
private  ownership  of  vessel,  cargo  and 
equipment.  No  government  claim  of  terri- 
toriality or  sovereignty  is  considered  legiti- 
mate. I 

This  concept  of  freedom  was  ideally  suited 
to  the  requit-ements  of  commerce  and  eco- 
nomic progress  and  was  the  sea-going  equiv- 
alent of  the  I  liberal  principles  of  free  trade 
and  free  enterprise.  These  three  freedoms 
provided  the  triad  upon  which  European 
liberty  and]  advancement  was  built.  As 
Robert  OUpln  has  observH)  in  this  regard:  ■ 

In  contrast  to  the  cities  of  Asia  and  other 
continents,  European  cities  have  tended  to 
be  commercnl  centers  rather  than  adminis- 
trative capita  of  great  states  and  empires. 
As  a  consequence,  the  commercial  and  trad- 
ing cities  of  Renaissance  Italy,  the  Hansea- 
tic  League,  the  Low  Lands  and  Rhineland 
Germany  enUoyed  a  degree  of  autonomy  un- 
known to  nan-European  cities.  They  became 
the  strongholds  of  merchants  and  bankers 
and  protected  this  rising  class  against  preda- 
tory feudal  irlstocracies. 

It  was  a  principle  that  took  root  early  in 
American  history  and  became  a  basic  tenet 
of  United  States  foreign  policy.  Protection 
of  the  right  of  Americans  to  enjoy  the  free 
use  of  the  oceans  without  molestation  pro- 
vided the  reason  for  President  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson to  seed  the  first  regular  Navy  patrols 
to  the  Mediterranean  to  combat  piracy.  It 
was  the  prinary  reason  why  the  U.S.  de- 
clared war  in  England  in  1812  and  on  Ger- 
many in  191W. 

Today,  this  principle  of  freedom  is  under 
attack  In  w{Qrs  which  are  far  more  systemat- 
ic than  in  the  past  when  assaults  were  gen- 
erally conflhed  to  piracy  or  periods  of  war. 
Today  the  Very  basis  of  International  law  is 
being  challonged  in  ways  that  could  perma- 
nently end  all  individual  rights  on  the 
oceans. 

expanded  CLAIMS 

The  threatt  comes  In  two  main  forms.  The 
first  Is  the  Steady  encroachment  of  national 
territorial  claims.  In  1958,  only  18  states 
Claimed  waters  off  their  coasts  beyond  the 
standard  three-mile  limit,  but  by  1968  this 
number  had  grown  to  43  nations  claiming  12 
or  more  miles.  By  1978,  this  number  had 
grown  furuier  to  69,  eleven  of  which 
claimed  territorial  waters  of  200  miles.  The 
U.S.  has  viewed  this  trend  with  alarm  for  it 
obviously  itestricts  movement  at  sea  and 
threatens  the  free  passage  of  commerce 
through  vilsl  straits  and  narrow  seas  which 
may  be  entirely  swallowed  up  as  closed  na- 
tional preserves. 

The  United  States  has  refused  to  recog- 
nize such  i^ated  claims.  It  has  protested 
seizure  of  American  fishing  boats  off  the 
coasts  of  I4itin  America  and  has  preferred 
to  pay  ransom  for  the  release  of  such  ships 
than  to  pe^nlt  American  captains  to  buy  li- 
censes whi^  would  legitimize  these  new  ter- 
ritorical  clftfms.  But  the  U.S.  has  not  always 
used  merely  passive  methods  of  protest.  In 
August,  1981,  U.S.  Navy  fighters  shot  down 
two  Libyan  jets  over  waters  which  Libya 
claims  but  which  the  U.S.  does  not  recog- 
nize as  anything  other  than  open  seas.  As 
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yet.  most  of  the  coastal  sUtes  that  have  ex- 
tended their  claims  lack  the  means  to  en- 
force them  against  determined  opposition 
from  a  maritime  power. 

Of  more  serious  import  are  attempts  to  es- 
tablish an  international  agency  to  whom 
control  of  the  presently  open  sealanes 
would  be  transferred.  Unfortunately,  the 
U.S.  government  has  been  a  party  to  this 
effort. 

At  the  root  of  this  new  and  serious  threat 
is  a  philosopliical  twisting  of  the  traditional 
concept  of  the  nonterritorlality  of  the 
oceans.  Under  this  new  approach,  anything 
ttiat  is  not  claimed  by  a  national  govern- 
ment must  fall  under  the  control  of  a  supra- 
national governing  body,  for  it  Is  inconceiv- 
able to  the  minds  of  reformers  and  bureau- 
crats that  anything  can  fall  completely  out 
of  the  Jurisdiction  of  some  sort  of  govern- 
ment regulation. 

DIIIIEI)  KATIOIf 8  COMTROL 

In  1965  the  Commission  to  Study  the  Or- 
ganization of  Peace,  a  research  affUiate  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  (a  lobbying 
group  of  "idealists"  who  work  to  extend  the 
authority  of  the  U.N.)  recommended  tliat 
the  ownership  of  the  oceans  and  their  sea- 
beds  be  vested  in  the  U.N.  as  an  alternative 
to  the  extension  of  territorial  claims  by 
sUtes.  With  typical  socialist  logic,  the  <:u>m- 
mlssion  also  concluded  that  the  U.N.  could 
more  efficently  develop  the  resources  of  the 
oceans  than  could  private  enterprise.* 

The  following  year.  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  surprised  both  the  U.S.  and  the 
world  diplomatic  community  by  describiiig 
the  seas  as  the  "legacy  of  all  human 
beings."  a  phrase  which  would  be  modified 
by  successive  statements  by  Washington 
and  U.N.  officials  to  become  "the  common 
heritage  of  mankind"— the  central  term 
used  to  Justify  all  negotiations  on  the  sub- 
ject since.  Common  heritage  has  come  to 
imply  the  need  for  common  ownership,  a 
need  to  be  met  by  some  international  body 
which  will  presume  to  speak  for  all  man- 
kind. 

Proposals  followed  in  the  United  Nations, 
with  most  of  the  Third  World  hopping  on 
the  bandwagon.  Vesting  control  of  the 
oceans  in  the  U.N.  offered  the  less  devel- 
oped nations  the  opportunity  to  counter 
what  they  considered  to  be  an  inequitable 
advantage  possessed  by  the  technologically 
advanced  Western  States  In  terms  of  access 
to  the  seas.  However,  the  initial  reaction  of 
the  Ongress  was  negative  to  such  an  expan- 
sion of  U.N.  authority.  The  State  Depart- 
ment, though  it  favored  movement  toward 
International  regulation,  attempted  to  side- 
step the  Issue  so  as  not  to  provoke  a  nation- 
alistic reaction  which  would  halt  all  move- 
ment toward  an  agreement.' 

Opposition  also  came  from  the  Commerce 
and  Defense  Departments.  The  former 
sought  to  protect  the  interests  of  the  oil  in- 
dustry which  wanted  free  access  to  drilling 
on  the  seabed,  whUe  the  latter  was  con- 
cerned about  possible  restrictions  on  mili- 
tary uses  of  the  oceans,  particularly  as  mis- 
sile-equipped nuclear  submarines  became  a 
vital  part  of  the  nation's  deterrent  force. 

COMMON  HERTTAGE  OP  MANKIND 

Policy  was  thus  blurred  in  the  late  1960s, 
though  trends  were  taking  shape  that  would 
become  ominous  in  the  19708.  On  May  23, 
1970,  President  Richard  Nixon  proposed 
that  a  treaty  be  adopted  that  would  re- 
nounce all  territorial  claims  to  the  resources 
of  the  oceans  in  favor  of  regarding  these  re- 
sources as  "the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind." The  President  caUed  for  the  esUb- 
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llshment  of  an  "intemaUooal  regime" 
which  would  collect  revenues  from  ocean 
operations  for  use  by  the  developing  coun- 
tries. This  suggested  regime  was  not  to  oper- 
ate on  the  one-nation,  one-vote  model  of  the 
General  Assembly  but  was  to  reflect  a  bal- 
ance of  interests.*  This  statemmt  of  official 
policy  opened  a  Pandora's  box. 

In  1973,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
was  opened  under  the  auspices  of  the 
United  Nations  to  draw  up  a  treaty  in  the 
general  form  outlined  by  Nixon.  Providing 
the  muscle  at  the  U.N.  for  the  conference 
was  the  Group  of  77,  a  bloc  of  Third  World 
nations  which  actually  numbers  114  mem- 
bers. This  is  the  same  bloc  which,  in  1974, 
pushed  for  the  Declaration  for  the  Estab- 
lishment of  a  New  International  Economic 
Order.  The  Group  of  77  has  never  hidden 
the  fact  that  It  sees  the  U.N.  as  a  device  for 
redistributing  wealth  and  power  from  the 
Western  capitalist  nations  to  the  Third 
Worid. 

After  eight  years  of  negotiations,  the 
rough  form  of  the  proposed  treaty  has 
become  visible.  Its  centerpiece  is  the  cre- 
ation of  a  new  supranational  agency,  the 
Seabed  Authority,  which  would  be  modeled 
on  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  It  would 
thus  operate  on  the  principle  of  one  nation, 
one  vote  and  l>e  guaranteed  a  permanent 
Third  World  majority  hostUe  to  the  West. 
The  Authority  would  have  exclusive  control 
over  the  issuance  of  licenses  for  the  exploi- 
tation of  the  deep  seabed  beyond  territorial 
waters.  The  Authority  would  also  have  the 
power  to  tax  companies  engaged  in  ocean 
development,  the  revenues  collected  to  go  to 
the  support  of  the  Authority  and  to  projects 
for  Third  World  economic  development. 
The  Authority  would  also  have  the  power  to 
fix  prices,  set  limits  on  production  and  con- 
trol the  marketing  of  ocean  resources. 
There  would  also  be  programs  for  the  man- 
datory transfer  of  technology  from  multina- 
tional corporations  operating  at  sea  to  the 
Third  World. 

A  SEABED  AUTHORITT 

The  result  would  be  the  creation  of  a  vast, 
unprecedented  power  in  the  hands  of  an 
international  government  agency  in  which 
the  U.S.  and  other  industrial  countries 
would  have  minimal  influence.  The  Author- 
ity would  be  self-supporting  from  Its  taxing 
power  and  would  thus  be  largely  Immune 
from  the  otUy  leverage  that  the  Western 
states  now  have  over  supranational  organi- 
zations: control  of  the  purse  strings » 
(though  initially  the  U.S.  Is  to  provide  $250 
million  in  interest-free  loans  and  loan  guar- 
antees in  order  to  establish  the  Authority). 
It  would  be  the  ultimate  redistributive 
mechanism.  A  Third  World  majority  would 
be  enthroned  in  a  position  to  tax  and  regu- 
late the  corporate  entities  of  the  "haves"  in 
the  interests  of  the  "have-nots." 

Even  proponents  of  the  treaty,  such  as 
Richard  A.  Frank  who  served  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration as  head  of  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration,  have 
conceded  that  "even  if  amended  by  the 
United  States,  the  treaty  would  represent 
U.S.  acquiescence  in  multilateral  and  fairly 
democratic  decision-making  on  resources 
and  abandonment— in  the  first  serious  en- 
counter over  the  new  international  econom- 
ic order— of  U.S.  control  commensurate  with 
its  interests  as  a  producer,  consimier  and 
donor.  The  treaty  would  place  restrictions 
on  a  previously  free  market  and  require  UJ3. 
financing  of  a  multilateral  competitor."  • 

The  multUateral  competitor  referred  to  is 
the  Enterprise.  The  Enterprise  would  be  a 
supranational    mining    corporation    estab- 
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lished  by  the  Seabed  Authority  which  would 
operate  in  competition  with  private  corpora- 
tions to  develop  the  oceans.  It  would  pro- 
vide another  source  of  income  and  control 
to  the  Seabed  Authority.  It  is  envisioned 
that  the  Authority  will  require  that  private 
companies  share  their  mining  technology 
with  the  Enterprise  and  also  do  most  of  the 
exploration  work  for  it. 

As  bad  as  this  seems,  it  was  initially  to 
have  been  worse.  The  Group  of  77  orlglnaUy 
wanted  to  freese  private  enterprise  out  of 
the  oceans  entirely.  In  their  proposal,  the 
Enterprise  would  have  been  a  monopoly 
with  competition  banned  by  treaty.  It  was 
not  until  1976  that  then  Secretary  of  State 
Henry  Kissinger  persuaded  the  Group  to 
compromise  and  allow  both  private  compa- 
nies and  the  Enterprise  to  operate  side  by 
side.  Yet,  the  Seabed  Authority  could  very 
easily  rig  the  game  so  that  private  compa- 
nies could  not  compete  on  equal  or  even 
profitable  grounds  thus  creating  a  de  facto 
enterprise  monopoly. 

tTNLnOTKD  POWERS 

Certainly  the  existence  of  the  Enterprise 
will  provide  a  constant  temptation  to  the 
Seabed  Authority  to  use  its  taxing  and  regu- 
latory powers  in  such  a  discriminatory 
manner.  For  instance,  despite  a  proposed 
fee  of  $100,000  for  a  license  and  another  $1 
million  per  year  for  the  right  of  exploration, 
plus  additional  fees  and  profit-sharing 
schemes  should  commercial  development 
begin,  there  is  notlilng  in  the  treaty  that  re- 
quires the  Seabed  Authority  to  ever  grant  a 
single  Ucense.  If  licenses  are  granted,  one 
can  well  imagine  what  political  terms  the 
Seabed  Authority  might  insist  upon  in  addi- 
tion to  monetary  payments.  Corporations 
might  be  required  to  halt  trade  with  South 
Africa  or  Israel  or  some  other  nation  out  of 
favor  with  the  Third  World  majority  or  be 
required  to  take  on  Joint-ventures  with  state 
enterprises  of  Third  World  nations. 

The  Seabed  Authority  would  also  be  a 
ready-made  cartel.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
Seabed  Authority  would  use  its  power  to 
limit  production  and  control  prices  so  as  to 
protect  underdeveloped  tuitions,  which  pres- 
ently mine  minerals  for  export,  from  compe- 
tition from  new  mining  operations  in  the 
oceans. 

It  Is  higtily  unlikely  that  in  any  of  these 
situations  the  bureaucrats  who  would  in- 
habit the  Seabed  Authority  would  take  the 
side  of  the  Western  corporations.  At  the 
core  of  the  eUte  which  staffs  the  complex  of 
international  organizations  is,  according  to 
Richard  O.  Darman,  a  "profound  aversion 
to  unilateralism  wltiiin  the  community  of 
individuals  (not  states)  involved  in  multilat- 
eral negotiations."  Darman  was  Vice-Chalr- 
msn  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Third  Ses- 
sion of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  He 
found  that:  ^ 

It  was  particularly  characteristic  of  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  community  peo- 
pled as  it  Is  predominantly  by  internationa- 
list lawyer-codlfiers.  the  internationalist 
tendency  to  favor  collective  over  individual 
actions  is  combined  with  the  codifler's  tend- 
ency to  see  the  world  in  neat,  sUtic  terms. 
Above  and  beyond  practical  considerations, 
there  is  an  aesthetic  antipathy  toward  the 
disorder  of  non-conformity  and  a  general 
distrust  of  the  possible  benignness  of  self- 
regulating,  dynamic  processes. 

This  tendency  of  international  bureau- 
crats has  been  remarked  upon  by  others, 
most  notably  by  economist  P.  T.  Bauer  who 
concluded  that:  * 
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Internationa)  agencies  have  consistently 
favoKMl  Third  World  governments  who  try 
to  establlsb  state-controlled  economies  and 
they  have  also  often  supplied  to  these  gov- 
ernments personnel  for  running  state 
export  monopolies,  state  trading  companies 
and  state-run  cooperatives.  .  .  .  The  inter- 
national organizations  also  systematically 
attempt  to  unite  less-developed  countries 
into  a  bloc  in  opposition  to  representatives 
of  the  market  economy. 

The  Seabed  Authority  would  be  the  ulti- 
mate expression  of  this  tendency. 

FSOBIEICS  or  SKCUaiTT 

It  was  intended  that  the  Tenth  Session  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  would  be 
able  to  reach  formal  agreement  on  a  treaty 
by  the  end  of  1981.  However,  the  Reagan 
administration,  led  by  Secretary  of  State  Al- 
exander Haig  on  this  issue,  sent  Instructions 
to  the  n.8.  delegation  not  to  allow  an  agree- 
ment to  be  finalized  that  year.  The  ration- 
ale for  this  action  was  that  the  incoming  ad- 
ministration needed  time  to  become  familiar 
with  the  negotiations  and  to  appoint  its  own 
team  of  delegates  to  the  Conference.  How- 
ever, several  factors  would  indicate  that 
more  than  patronage  was  at  work. 

The  Republican  Platform  adopted  at  the 
1980  convention  stated  that  "Multilateral 
negotiations  have  thus  far  insufficiently  fo- 
cused attention  on  the  United  States'  long- 
term  security  requirements"  and  specifically 
listed  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  as  one 
of  the  problem  areas  which  has  "served  to 
inhibit  United  States  exploration  of  the 
seabed  for  its  abundant  natural  resources." 
Furthermore  it  is  known  that  Secretary 
Haig  is  concerned  with  the  possibility  of  a 
future  Resource  War  which  would  threaten 
the  American  economy.  Access  to  new  sup- 
plies of  vital  resources  is  thus  an  Important 
factor  In  the  Secretary's  thinking. 

Also  the  philosophical  disposition  of 
President  Reagan  on  issues  of  international 
economics  is  important  to  note.  At  the 
recent  Cancun  conference,  which  brought 
together  leaders  from  both  advanced  and 
underdeveloped  nations  in  Mexico,  the 
President  made  known  his  preference  for 
private  investment  and  trade  and  his  opposi- 
tion to  any  new  International  bureaucracies 
being  created  to  regulate  economic  activity. 
Certainly  something  like  the  Seabed  Au- 
thority would  run  counter  to  President  Rea- 
gan's announced  attitude. 

There  is  a  vast  potential  in  the  oceans.  At- 
tention has  focused  inthe  past  on  the  drill- 
ing of  oil  and  natural  gas  on  the  continental 
shelf.  More  recently  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  the  mining  of  manganese  nodules 
in  the  deep  seabeds  beyond  the  sheU.  It  is 
believed  that  there  may  be  two  million 
square  miles  of  shelf  area  where  oil  and  gas 
might  be  found.  Estimates  of  500  billion 
barrels  of  oil  and  l.S  quadrillion  cubic  feet 
of  natural  gas  are  not  uncommon.  Manga- 
nese nodulea  formed  from  manganese  oxide 
precipitate  contain  about  30  percent  manga- 
nese but  also  nickel  (1.4%),  copper  (1.2%) 
and  cobalt  (0.25%).  While  these  percentages 
may  seem  small,  they  become  quite  signifi- 
cant when  the  volume  of  nodules  that  are 
believed  to  exist  is  taken  into  account.  Esti- 
mates run  as  high  as  1,800  billion  tons  of 
nodules  in  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Nodules  also 
are  known  to  exist  in  the  Atlantic  and 
Indian  Oceans.* 

PHODUCnOIt  THWAKTID 

The  U.S.  is  dependent  on  imports  for  98% 
of  its  manganese,  94%  of  its  cobalt  and  73% 
of  its  nickel.  Manganese  is  an  important  in- 
dustrial metal  used  in  steel  making.  Manga- 
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nese  alio]  i  are  used  in  aircraft  components 
and  the  naanufacture  of  mining  machinery, 
railroad  track  and  heavy  equipment  of  all 
Icinds.  Preaently  there  is  no  satisfactory  sub- 
stitute for  manganese.  Nickel  is  also  an  im- 
portant metal  for  steel  alloys  as  is  cobalt. 
Cobalt  is  often  used  in  conjunction  with 
chromlun}  to  produce  heat-resistant  alloys 
used  in  J^t  engines.  Presently,  Zaire  has  a 
near  monopoly  on  the  export  of  cobalt. 
However.  Bovlet-armed  guerrillas  have  been 
mounting]  raids  to  disrupt  Zaire's  produc- 
tion.        I 

Even  wKhout  the  problems  of  the  Seabed 
AuthorityTand  the  Enterprise,  the  proposed 
sea  treaty  infringes  on  ocean  development. 
The  treaty  recognizes  a  12-mlle  limit  for  ter- 
ritorial wbters  for  all  coastal  states.  This 
has  been  considered  acceptable  to  the 
United  States  as  the  best  limitation  on  terri- 
torial expansion  possible.  However,  the 
treaty  recognizes  an  economic  zone  of  200 
miles.  In  this  zone,  the  coastal  state  will  ex- 
ercise sovereignty  over  all  resources  living 
and  noivliving.  Freedom  of  navigation 
through  Ihis  zone  is  still  allowed,  but  nei- 
ther fishing  no  mining  will  be  allowed  with- 
out the  permission  of  the  coastal  state. 
While  thfc  would  appear  to  give  the  United 
States  many  benefits  due  to  its  long  coast- 
lines, the  advanced  state  of  American  tech- 
nology is  ;such  that  these  benefits  would  be 
gained  Ju^t  as  well  under  a  system  of  com- 
plete oc4an  freedom.  The  effect  of  the 
treaty  is  to  close  off  other  areas  or  hold  any 
investments  in  the  continental  shelf  ransom 
to  the  cwricious  and  heavy-handed  politics 
of  Third^orld  coastal  states. 

The  fundamental  error  in  the  American 
approach'  to  these  negotiations  has  been  the 
belief  that  the  only  alternative  to  the  ex- 
pansion ©f  territorial  claims  was  the  cre- 
ation of  stn  international  claim  administered 
by  a  supttmational  body.  Yet,  these  are  not 
really  odposlte  alternatives  because  both 
are  rootai  in  the  concept  that  the  (x:eans 
can  be  (^d/or  should  be)  government  con- 
trolled. 

LIMITS  Olf  GOVERmCKim 

If  we  ^tum  to  the  original  concept  of 
freedom  |of  the  sea  as  expounded  by  Gro- 
tlus,  we  Om  find  the  source  of  this  problem. 
AccordinI:  to  Orotius,  governments  could 
not  exce^cise  dominium  (ownership)  over 
property  lon  land  or  sea.  Governments  could 
exercise  imperium  (sovereignty)  over  de- 
fined parts  of  the  land  and  over  narrow 
coastal  waters.  They  could  not  exercise  im- 
perium ofrer  the  oceans  beyond.  What  a  gov- 
ernment cannot  do  in  its  own  name,  it 
cannot  delegate  to  be  done  by  an  interna- 
tional asency.  The  Sea  Conference  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  meeting  of  national  govern- 
ments a0d  cannot  claim  rights  collectively 
greater  than  they  can  claim  separately. 
Grotius  would  no  more  have  recognized  the 
Seabed  Authority's  claim  to  regulate  the 
oceans  than  he  would  have  recognized  a 
claim  by  {Spain  or  England  to  do  so. 

This  ii  the  paradox.  For  the  nations  of 
the  woril  to  turn  over  to  an  international 
agency  control  of  the  oceans,  they  must 
first  clain  that  control  themselves  as  indi- 
vidual states.  But  once  having  done  this, 
those  states  best  able  to  make  their  claims 
effective  would  have  little  or  no  reason  to 
turn  them  over  to  the  U.N.,  the  Seal>ed  Au- 
thority f  r  anyone  else.  If  territorial  claims 
to  the  oceans  are  to  be  avoided,  the  only 
logical  ot>urse  is  to  return  to  the  true  mean- 
ing of  f  Deedom  of  the  seas  as  understood  in 
intemadonal  law  up  to  the  present  day. 
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It  is  vital  th  xt  a  sound  principle  of  law  be 
articulated  and  enforced  in  regard  to  the 
seas.  Commerce  and  fishing  have  always 
been  important  economic  activities  requir- 
ing the  safegtiarding  of  property  afloat,  but 
mining  the  material  resources  of  the  seabed 
makes  such  safeguards  even  more  necessary. 
The  amount  of  capital  that  will  have  to  be 
invested  to  deivelop  ocean  mining  sites  is  of 
such  a  magnitude  that  It  is  unlikely  to  at- 
tract very  many  entrepreneurs  unless  assur- 
ances are  forthcoming  that  the  mining 
property  worked  will  be  secure. 

A  maritime  icode  recognized  by  the  inter- 
national community  codifying  property 
rights  and  giving  legal  protection  to  ocean 
es  so  that  they  could  pro- 
idence  would  be  highly  deslr- 
,tely,  it  would  be  unlikely  for 
such  a  code  tb  emerge  In  the  current  envi- 
ronment. Certainly  the  proposed  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  treaty  does  not  fit  this  de- 
scription,       j 

Operations  through  corporations  can  yield 
the  same  effects  as  territorial  claims  in 
regard  to  the  rights  of  property  and  law 
without  violating  the  traditional  freedom  of 
the  seas  ban  ©n  the  exercise  of  sovereignty. 
However,  theae  concepts  of  private  property 
rights  which  have  a  long  tradition  in  West- 
em  law  are  alien  in  outlook  to  most  Third 
World  and  socialist  states.  There  is  no  pros- 
pect that  the  World  community  will  come  to- 
gether in  a  p^osophical  agreement  on  this 
matter.  That  Is  why  the  world  community  is 
not  really  a  immunity  at  all.  There  is  an 
insufficient  oody  of  common  beliefs  and 
values  to  fora^  a  true  community. 

Therefore,  jlf  mining  operations  are  to 
commence  ini  the  oceans,  those  doing  the 
mining  will  pave  to  be  assured  of  their 
rights  by  the  United  States  and  other  mari- 
time nations.  This  could  either  be  done  on  a 
unilateral  balls  with  each  nation  providing 
protection  for  the  operations  of  its  own  citi- 
zens or  by  a  convention  among  the  maritime 
states.  It  is,  i^ter  all,  the  Western  maritime 
nations  whosC  citizens  will  be  both  the  prin- 
cipal producers  and  consumers  of  ocean  re- 
sources. Either  alternative  would  be  prefera- 
ble to  the  sacrifice  of  the  Interests  of  the 
Western  Industrial  nations  to  a  treaty  and 
to  a  supranational  organization  dominated 
by  states  and  values  hostile  to  capitalism. 

At  various  times  during  the  Conference. 
American  diplomats  have  made  veiled 
threats  to  doljust  this.  In  1978.  EUiot  Rich- 
ardson told  £;ongress  that  "Seabed  mining 
can  and  wllllgo  forward  with  or  without  a 
treaty.  .  .  .  we  have  the  means  at  our  dis- 
posal to  protect  our  ocean  Interests.  .  .  . 
And  we  will  pivtect  those  Interests  if  a  com- 
prehensive tieaty  eludes  us." '" 

As  Robert  W.  Tucker  warned  in  his  impor- 
tant   book    "THE    INEQUAIiITT    OF    NA- 
TIONS, "Eitfier  the  old  order  will  be  reaf- 
who  for  the  time  continue 
imlnant  power  or  a  new  order 
,ed  by  those  seeking  to  dis- 
.blished  power  holders." '  ■ 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  PETE  ESSER 

HON.  KE  SKELTON 

or  idssoinii 
Va  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  May  27,  1982 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words  honoring 
a  great  Missourian  and  good  friend 
who  recently  retired  from  the  newspa- 
per world  after  38  years  of  dedicated 
service,  Mr.  Pete  Esser.  Mr.  Esser 
began  his  career  in  July  1940  in  the 
advertising  section  of  the  Pittsburg, 
Kans.,  Headlight  Sun.  He  also  worked 
on  SCI  papers  in  Nevada,  Missouri. 
Topeka.  and  Kansas  City.  Kans.,  and 
was  sales  manager  for  radio  KSEK  in 
Pittsburg  following  military  service  in 
1948.  He  became  publisher  of  the  In- 
dependence Examiner  In  1972  and 
served  there  untU  his  retirement  on 
March  15  of  this  year. 

Aside  from  his  commitment  to  his 
career,  Mr.  Esser  has  long  t>een  prom- 
inent in  civic  and  community  events. 

Although  his  presence  as  editor  will 
be  missed  by  the  people  on  the  Exam- 
iner, as  well  as  the  citizens  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  plans  to  remain  involved 
in  the  newspaper  business  by  taking 
over  the  commercial  printing  oper- 
ation of  the  paper  on  a  part-time  basis. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  Pete  Esser  on  his  long 
and  successful  career  and  to  offer  him 
my  best  wishes  in  all  his  future  en- 
deavors.* 


THE  FOURTH  BRANCH  OP 
GOVERNMENT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OKOaCIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  May  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Walter  Annenberg  recently  wrote  a 
very  thoughtful  contribution  to  the 
"Commentary"  section  of  the  TV 
Guide  for  May  15, 1982.  WhUe  defend- 
ing the  mission  of  the  press  to  inform 
and  to  seek  out  the  truth.  Mr.  Annen- 
berg pointed  out  quite  forcefully  that 
the    present    trends    in    Journalism, 
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namely,  advocacy  and  adversary  Jour- 
nalism—csLrried  to  extremes,  can  effec- 
tively paralyze  our  Government.  Such 
Journalism  gives  the  American  public 
a  distorted  view  of  events  as  they  take 
place.  We  need  news  that  is  objective 
and  that  presents  both  sides  of  the 
issue.  These  qualities  have  been  lack- 
ing in  much  of  the  news  media  in 
recent  years.  I  commend  this  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  Fourth  Brarcr  of  OovnuniKirT 
(By  Walter  H.  Annenberg) 
Journalistic  coverage  of  events  in  Wash- 
ington during  the  past  two  or  three  decades 
removes  any  doubt  that  we  now  have,  in 
effect,  four  branches  of  Oovemment,  not 
three,  and  that  the  fourth— the  press— exer- 
cises at  least  as  much  power  In  determining 
the  course  of  the  republic  as  the  executive, 
legislative  and  judicial  branches  set  forth  in 
the  Constitution. 

Sheltered  by  the  First  Amendment  from 
accountability  for  what  it  reports,  the  press 
alone  has  the  abUity  to  reach  the  electorate 
directly  and  consistently.  Its  power  lies  in 
reporting  and  interpreting  what  the  Admin 
istratlon  does  and  how  the  opposition— and 
the  public— react. 

Throughout  American  history,  newspa- 
pers have  acted  as  gadfly  and  watchdog, 
sometimes  defaming  honest  officials  with 
false  charges  of  misdeeds,  sometimes  coura- 
geously exposing  corruption  in  high  places. 
Some  of  our  greatest  Presidents— Washing- 
ton, Jefferson.  Lincoln,  Theodore  Roose- 
velt—were moved  to  anger  when  the  press 
of  the  day  accused  them  of  everything  from 
ignorance  and  incompetence  to  venality. 

Lincoln,  a  mild-mannered  man.  com- 
plained. "If  I  were  to  try  to  read,  much  less 
answer,  all  the  attacks  made  on  me,  this 
shop  might  as  well  be  closed  for  any  other 
business." 

The  Presidency  survived  the  attacks  and 
so  did  the  Nation.  And  most  Americans 
agree  that  despite  its  excesses,  in  the  main 
the  press  has  served  us  well  through  the 
years,  has  been  a  constructive  factor  in  our 
growth  and  prosperity  by  keeping  our  citi- 
zenry Informed. 

In  recent  years  the  word  "press"  has  come 
to  include  the  electronic  news  media,  radio 
and  television,  which  have  the  advantage  of 
Immediate  access  to  the  public.  Because  tel- 
evision can  show  events  as  they  happen  and 
can  present  the  words  of  public  officials  and 
their  critics  as  they  are  spoken,  that 
medium  of  communication  has  become  by 
far  our  most  important  source  of  news  in- 
formation and  the  one  Americans  trust 
most. 

Considering  the  press's  immunity  from 
the  checks  and  balances  that  control  the 
other  branches  of  Government,  it  has  tre- 
mendous power,  power  that  should  be  exer- 
cised sensitively,  especially  by  those  en- 
gaged in  the  dissemination  of  television 
news.  Certainly  the  majority  of  commenta- 
tors and  correspondents  are  dedicated  to  re- 
porting the  news  as  objectively  as  is  human- 
ly possible,  and  they  strive  to  overcome  the 
time  limitations  of  television  news  that 
make  it  all  but  impossible  to  offer  a  well- 
balanced  presentation  of  complex  Govern- 
mental issues. 

Unfortunately  we  also  find  some  practic- 
ing adversary  journalism,  placing  them- 
selves in  what  seems  to  be  reflex-action  op- 
position to  Oovemment  leaders,  including 
the  President  himself.  Although  they 
cannot  possibly  have  access  to  the  same 
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quantity  or  quality  of  backgound  informa- 
tion as  those  In  Ooveramait.  these  newspa- 
per and  television  peraonalitles  frequently 
not  only  are  skeptical— always  healthy  for  a 
reporter— but  question  the  officials'  mo- 
tives. Others  scarcely  conceal  their  advoca- 
cy, presenting  arguments  favoring  or  oppos- 
ing Government  policies,  interviewing  mem- 
bers of  the  public  who  support  their  ideas. 
They  also  bring  before  their  cameras  offi- 
cials and  others  who  either  deliberately  or 
because  of  lack  of  information  distort  the 
Administration's  position  and  mi«i^.tt<t  view- 
ers. 

When  the  President  makes  a  major  speech 
or  holds  a  press  conference  that  is  covered 
by  the  networks,  it  is  usually  followed  by 
one  or  more  commentators  explaining 
which  pointe  made  by  the  Chief  Executive 
were  important,  what  they  really  meant, 
what  the  opposing  arguments  are  and 
whether  the  course  he  advocates  might 
come  to  pass.  AU  this  in  the  interest  of 
better  informing  the  public  and  usually 
with  an  effort,  not  always  successful,  to  be 
impartial. 

As  a  result,  as  Theodore  White  observed 
some  years  ago.  the  President  and  the  press 
have  become  the  principal  rivals  in  setting 
the  national  agenda.  The  difference  is  that 
the  President  has  power  with  responsibility, 
the  press  has  power  without  responsibility. 

Par  more  important  than  the  press's  influ- 
ence on  the  success  or  faUure  of  one  Presi- 
dent's program  is  the  matter  of  its  effect  on 
the  Presidency  itself.  Is  it  possible  for  any 
President  to  govern  effectively  under  the 
circumstances  that  prevail  today:  when 
secret  international  negotiations  fast 
become  public  knowledge,  when  Presidential 
actions  are  relayed  to  the  public  along  with 
uninformed  or  misleading  conjecture  as  to 
their  possible  success,  when  Presidential  ef- 
forts to  bolster  confidence  in  the  economy 
(because  public  attitudes  have  a  great  deal 
to  do  with  the  strength  of  the  economy)  are 
immediately  countered  by  gratuitously  pes- 
simistic reports? 

Is  it  possible,  any  more,  for  a  President  to 
win  a  second  term  when  every  day  in  a  ma- 
jority of  homes  there  Is  heard  doubt  about 
his  wisdom  and  his  motives?  Indeed,  is  it 
possible  for  any  President— in  the  face  of 
the  widely  publicized  criticism  that  is 
prompted  by  innovative  programs— to 
change  the  course  of  our  country?  Can  he 
do  other  than  continue  to  increase  welfare 
rather  than  emphasize  private-sector  job 
programs,  continue  to  increase  taxes,  con- 
tinue to  permit  the  Soviets  to  maintain  nu- 
clear superiority  in  Europe  and  extend  their 
influence  In  o»ir  hemisphere? 

It  certainly  is  not  the  place  of  the  press  to 
endorse  or  support,  except  in  clearly  identi- 
fied editorial  comment,  the  actions  or  poli- 
cies of  a  President.  Its  Job  is  to  report  the 
news,  good  and  bad,  fairly  and  impartially. 
Our  argimient  is  with  adversary  journalism 
and  advocacy  journalism,  wtilch  are  by  their 
very  nature  biased.  We  believe  there  is  no 
place  on  television  news  programs  for  such 
journalism,  that  it  serves  only  to  confuse 
the  public  and  weaken  the  Nation. 

More  than  ratings  are  at  stake  here;  it  Is 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Presidency  itself. 
Well-intentioned,  patriotic  men  and  women 
head  network  and  station  news  operations. 
They  must  be  more  aware  of  their  power 
and  how  they  use  it.  of  the  responsibility 
that  should  accompany  their  Influence  and 
of  their  obligation  as  the  fourth  branch  of 
Government  to  all  the  people  of  the 
Nation.* 
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THE  DEATH  OF  HAZEL  HUNKINS 
HAUilNAN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
in  THX  HOUSK  or  RXPRSSKHTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 
•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ERA  is  entering  its  last  month  for 
ratification.  Women  are  not  giving 
up— the  stamina  that  was  the  legacy 
of  the  suffragist  movement  will  pre- 
vaU. 

A  woman  who  exemplified  that 
spirit  was  Hazel  Hunklns  Hallinan. 
Hazel  died  on  May  17,  1982.  At  age  91, 
she  was  the  last  living  leader  of  the 
suffragist  movement. 

Hazel  was  along  with  Alice  Paul,  a 
founder  of  the  National  Women's 
Party  and  a  leader  in  the  struggle  for 
the  equal  rights  amendment. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  Hazel  was  a 
westerner.  She  was  bom  in  Colorado 
and  lived  a  great  deal  of  her  life  in 
Montana.  It  was  in  Montana  that  she 
first  heard  a  speech  in  favor  of  equal 
Justice  for  women.  It  was  in  Montana 
that  she  became  an  active  leader  in 
this  fight. 

I  had  the  great  pleasure  of  meeting 
Hazel  a  couple  of  years  ago.  She  was 
still  tough  as  nails.  I  listened  to  her  in- 
tently as  she  told  me  how  she  chained 
herself  to  the  White  House,  went  on  a 
hunger  strike,  went  to  prison,  and  suf- 
fered all  kinds  of  abuse  while  fighting 
for  women's  equality  and  women's 
right  to  vote. 

She  elaborated  on  the  history  of  the 
Sewall-Belmont  House,  which  first  was 
a  house  where  young  women  could 
stay  when  in  Washington.  This  was 
important,  for,  as  she  told  me, 
"Women  in  those  days  could  not  travel 
to  places  by  themselves." 

Her  stories  pointed  out  how  far 
women's  social  role  has  changed  in  the 
past  60  years.  However,  women's  con- 
stitutional status  has  remained  exactly 
the  same.  Women  stiU  do  not  have 
equal  legal  status  guaranteed  by  our 
Government. 

I  want  to  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  women  of  America  will  continue  to 
fight  until  we  get  in  the  Constitution. 
We  will  follow  Hazel  Hunklns  Hallin- 
an's  example.* 


FOSSIL  R.  &  D. 


HON.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  mw  7oitK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27.  1982 
•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  budget 
function  270— energy— the  Senate 
figure  is  $4.9  billion.  The  President's 
budget  submission  is  $4.15  billion.  The 
bipartisan  Latta  substitute  is  at  $3.6 
billion.  There  is,  therefore,  $1.3  billion 
difference  between  Latta  and  the 
Senate  figure  in  this  budget  function. 


the 

The 
is   the 
level  of 
million. 
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I  would  like  to  focus  on  the  import 
of  these  proposals  on  fossil  R.  &  D. 
which  is  Ivithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Energy  Applications  Subcommittee  of 
the  Scienpe  Committee  on  which  I  am 
minority  member. 
,te  figure  for  fossil  R.  &  D. 
tionary  freeze  on  1982 
million.  LatU  is  at  $106.9 
e  amounts  to  a  closeout 
budget  f<tr  fossil  R.  &  D.  I  seriously 
question  that  such  an  action  is  in  the 
national  Interest. 

I  hope  that  in  conference— consider- 
ing the  far  larger  Senate  budget  func- 
tion figure— that  at  least  $130  million 
can  be  added  to  the  Latta  energy  ag- 
gregate, ^uch  an  increase  is,  in  fact, 
the  recofnmendation  of  the  Science 
Committfe  minority  staff.  In  a  very 
tight  energy  R.  &  D.  budget,  the  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  commit- 
tees would  then  have  the  leeway  to 
continue  promising  technologies. 

In  the  fossil  area,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve th^t  the  Federal  Government 
must  strongly  support  long-term, 
high-riskjprograms  which  have  the  po- 
tential f^r  significant  payoffs.  These 
activities  wiU  focus  on  acquiring  the 
technology  base  necessary  for  industry 
to  develop  and  demonstrate  hardware 
without  the  need  for  substantial  Fed- 
eral Government  assistance. 

Without  this  support,  my  subcom- 
mittee has  heard  that  the  private 
sector  will  not  be  able  to  pick  up.  the 
slack  in  many  promising  areas.  These 
areas  include  the  development  of  tech- 
nologies |such  as  fuel  cells,  a  device 
that  cani  chemically  convert  a  wide 
range  of  tfuels  directly  into  electricity. 
Here  is  ajtechnology  that  has  many  at- 
tractive Matures.  Fuel  cells  can  be  op- 
erated in  a  highly  efficient  and  envi- 
ronmentally acceptable  manner.  P\iel 
cell  powerplants  offer  a  great  deal  of 
size  flexibility,  since  they  can  be  con- 
structed in  modules.  Their  essentially 
nonpoUuting,  practically  noiseless  op- 
eration permits  their  location  in  large 
load  cen(  ers  and  even  onsite  in  needed 
urban,  niral,  and  residential  areas.  In 
light  of  \heiT  potential.  I  believe  that 
we  must  support  a  strong  fuel  cell 
technology  research  and  development 
program  aimed  at  phosphoric  acid  sys- 
tems and  advanced  concepts,  as  well  as 
the  operation  of  the  pioneer  4.8  mega- 
watt fuel  cell  project  in  New  York 
City.       J 

Another  long-range,  high-risk  tech- 
nology Chat  deserves  our  support  is 
magnetohydrodynamics  (MHD).  This 
technology  offers  the  promise  of  a 
future  source  of  low-cost  central  sta- 
tion powfer.  Through  the  conversion  of 
coal  directly  into  electricity,  BflHD  has 
the  potfntial  to  achieve  power  effi- 
ciencies significantly  higher  than 
those  in  conventional  coal-fired  power- 
plants,  \thile  easily  meeting  applicable 
Federal  $ir  pollution  standards. 

In  the  gas  area,  we  have  heard  that 
significant  amounts  of  unconventional 
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natural  gas  are  present  in  the  eastern 
Devonian  shales,  western  tight  sands 
and  in  coal  seams.  Ovtx  ability  to  tap 
these  resources  will  depend  to  a  large 
extent  on  the  development  of  effective 
enhanced  gaa  technologies. 

Mr.  Chaimian.  these  are  Just  a  few 
of  the  promlt  ing  activities  in  our  fossil 
program.  Other  areas  which  deserve 
further  support  include  coal  liquefac- 
tion and  gMificatlon,  environmental 
control  techiMlogy  and  preparation  ac- 
tivities, advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology development,  heat  engines  and 
heat  recovery,  including  the  high- 
temperature  turbine  technology  pro- 
gram, combustion  systems  and  ad- 
vanced petroleum  research.  Many  of 
these  items  represent  vital  areas  of 
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future.* 
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SPACE  SHUTTLE 


\ 


DAVID  DREIER 


or  cAuroRiriA 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  May  27,  1982 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
address  an  issue  that  affects  our  na- 
tional security  as  well  as  the  U.S.  pre- 
eminence in  space.  Now  that  the  Space 
Shuttle  is  becoming  fully  operational, 
we  should  biake  sure  that  we  are 
tiUdng  full  advantage  of  the  Shuttle's 
enormous  c  ipabilities.  In  order  to 
fully  utilize  the  Shuttle  for  the  De- 
partment of 'Defense  and  commerical 
high  Earth  orbiting  satellites  and 
NASA  planetary  exploration  missions, 
a  high  energy  upper  stage  is  required. 
The  fiscal  y^ar  1982  NASA  budget  in- 
cluded the  qentaur  high  energy  upper 
stage  in  lieu  t>f  the  inertial  upper  stage 
(lUS)  to  pekorm  NASA  Galileo  and 
ISPM  mission.  NASA  changed  from 
the  lUS  vehicle  to  the  Centaur  vehicle 
for  technical  reasons.  The  change  to 
Centaur  provided  NASA  with  the  op- 
portunity of  integrating  a  high  energy 
upper  stage  Into  the  Space  Shuttle  at 
a  minimal  cost  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  December  of  1982,  NASA  shifted 
back  to  the  less  capable  lUS  to  save  a 
limited  amoilnt  of  money  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

I  am  very  concerned  that  the  money 
spent  by  tl|is  Congress  be  used  as 
wisely  and  as  efficiently  as  possible.  It 
has  become  clear  to  me  that  if  we  are 
not  willing  to  spend  the  limited 
amount  of  money  needed  for  the  re- 
mainder of  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal 
year  1983  to  integrate  the  Centaur 
high  energy  upper  stage  into  the 
Space  ShutQe.  we  will  be  forced  into 
beginning  a!  reinvention  of  this  high 
energy  uppo*  stage  technology  in  the 
fiscal  year  If 84  budget.  Such  a  new  de- 
velopment virlll  cost  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country  well  in  excess  of  $1  bil- 
lion, and  I  find  that  prospect  to  be  to- 
tally unacce  )table. 
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The  lUS  was  originally  planned  in 
1975  as  a  temporary— interim— stage. 
Due  to  a  variety  of  problems,  the  lUS 
has  experienced  approximately  a  500 
percent  cost  escalation  and  is  years 
behind  in  coming  into  the  inventory. 
The  lUS  will  provide  a  lift  capability 
of  5,000  pounds  to  geosynchronous 
orbit.  Compared  to  lift  capability  of 
10,000-14,000  pounds  provided  by  the 
Centaur,  this  capability  is  woefully  in- 
adequate to  the  expenditure.  There 
are  several  reasons  why  the  additional 
lift  capability  provided  by  the  Centaur 
is  needed: 

First.  NASA's  Galileo  mission  is 
fully  achieved.  The  Centaur  would 
provide  a  flight  time  of  26  months— 
laimched  May  1986— and  would  guar- 
antee 11  satellite  encounters  compared 
to  a  flight  time  of  54  months— 
laimched    in    August    1985— and    the 
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guarantee  of  only  six  satellite  encoun- 
ters provided  by  an  lUS  launch. 

Second.  In  the  late  1980's,  there  are 
requirements  for  flying  commercial 
payloads  into  geosynchronous  orbit. 
The  French  Ariane  space  laimch  vehi- 
cle will  exceed  the  lift  capability  pro- 
vided by  the  Shuttle  launched  by  lUS 
by  1986-87.  Without  the  capability 
provided  by  Centaur,  the  United 
States  will  lose  this  commercial 
market. 

Third.  Air  Force  and  other  high  pri- 
ority national  security  missions  are  in- 
creasingly finding  weight  to  be  a  limit- 
ing factor.  The  Air  Force  has  stated  a 
need  for  10.000  pounds  in  geosyn- 
chronous orbit  by  1987— a  capability  to 
be  met  only  by  the  Centaur  lift 
system. 

I  strongly  support  the  President's 
desire  to  reduce  the  size  and  expendi- 
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ture  of  the  Federal  Government.  In 
order  to  see  such  a  goal  attained,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  makes  no  sense  to  lose  a 
program  now  that  will  be  necessary  in 
the  future,  and  to  replace  it  with  an- 
other program  that  will  cost  over  $1 
billion  more,  only  to  save  a  small 
amount  of  money  this  year.  I  am  dis- 
turbed by  the  possibility  of  allowing  a 
critical  laimch  capability  like  Centaur 
to  lapse.  If  we  do  so,  we  will  inevitably 
put  the  American  taxpayer  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  to  fund  a  program  to 
reinvent  an  already  existing  technolo- 
gy and  of  having  to  pay  over  $1  billion 
for  it.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  colleagues 
and  interested  parties  in  the  adminis- 
tration to  go  forward  with  Centaur  in- 
tegration into  the  Space  Shuttle  as 
soon  as  possible  and  to  look  forward 
with  satisfaction  to  the  benefits  which 
will  be  derived  from  such  an  action.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon. 

Rev.  Charles  Mallon,  permanent 
deacon,  Holy  Family  Church,  Mitch- 
ellville,  Md.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

TTifi  fool  says  in  his  heart,  "There  is 
no  God."  They  are  corrupt,  they  do 
abominable  deeds,  there  is  none  that 
does  good. 

The  Lord  looks  down  from  Heaven 
upon  the  children  of  men,  to  see  if 
there  are  any  that  act  vHsely,  that  seek 
after  Gfod.— Psalm  14:  1-2. 

Father,  each  of  us  know  You  in  a 
different  measure,  some  wish  to  know 
You  better,  others  are  content  and 
still  others  are  looking  for  the  faith  to 
trust  in  Your  revelation.  Move  each  of 
us  a  step  closer  that  we  might  see  our- 
selves as  being  made  in  Your  image 
and  likeness. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  Our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  annoiinced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  a  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1808.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 


H.R.  3126.  An  act  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  department  in  which  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  is  operating  to  cause  the  vessel  Sky 
Lark  to  be  documented  as  a  vessel  of  the 
United  States  so  as  to  be  entitled  to  engage 
in  the  coastwise  trade;  and 

H.R.  5922.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  entitled 
"An  act  maldng  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,"  disagreed  to  by  the 
House;  requests  a  conference  with  the 
House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints  Mr. 
Hatfield,  Mr.  Stevens,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  McClure,  Mr.  Garn,  Mr.  Schmxtt, 
Mr.  Cochran,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Abdnor,  Mr.  Kasten,  Mr.  D'Ahato, 
Mr.  Mattinglt,  Mr.  Proxhire,  Mr. 
Stennis,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Rollings, 
Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  DeConcini,  Mr.  Huddle- 
STON,  Mr.  BuRoicK.  and  Mr.  Bumpers 
be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills  and  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested: 

S.  836.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  S.  Sgt.  Anne 
M.  Fteher; 

S.  1422.  An  act  to  authorize  the  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the  con- 
struction and  modernization  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice facilities; 

S.  1912.  An  act  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator, 
Federal  Aviation  Administration,  to  pay  ad- 
ditional premltmi  pay  to  air  traffic  control- 
lers and  certain  other  employees  of  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

S.  1947.  An  act  to  improve  small  business 
access  to  Federal  procurement  information: 

S.  2215.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of  Veterans  Affairs,  Incor- 
porated: 

S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate 
August  14,  1982.  as  "National  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  Day"; 


S.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  20.  1982,  through  June  27, 
1982,  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week";  and 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Family  Week". 


RESOLUTION  INTRODUCED  ON 
CONDITIONAL  SUSPENSION  OF 
FUNDS  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Siieaker,  yester- 
day, at  the  Maryknoll  Sisters  Center 
in  New  York,  I  met  with  Bill  Ford,  a 
brother  of  one  of  the  nuns  murdered 
in  El  Salvador  in  December  1980.  He 
has  been  working  with  the  families  of 
the  three  other  nuns  also  murdered 
there. 

After  nearly  18  months,  the  situa- 
tion is  far  from  resolved  as  to  who  is 
guilty,  whether  anyone  will  be  tried, 
and  whether  o\ir  own  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  FBI  are  condoning  what 
has  happened  by  not  releasing,  either 
to  the  Congress  or  to  the  families,  in- 
formation about  what  transpired 
before  and  after  the  nims'  deaths. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  today  calling  for 
the  suspension  of  all  funds,  economic 
and  military,  to  El  Salvador  until  such 
time  as  the  President  has  determined 
that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  has  been 
reached  into  the  investigation  and 
prosecution  of  the  parties  responsible 
for  the  slaying  of  the  four  American 
nuns.  It  is  increasingly  difficult  for  the 
American  people  to  believe  that  we  in 
the  Congress  are  willing  to  let  this 
outrageous  situation  continue  without 
forcing  our  own  Government  to  reveal 
what  it  knows  about  this  crime. 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OP  THE  HOUSE 

The    SPEAKER    laid    before    the 
House   the   following   communication 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
0  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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from  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives: 

Washington.  D.C.,'  June  2.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of   Representatives,   I   have   the   honor   to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Cleric's  Office  at  3:00 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  1,  1982  and  said  to 
contain  H.R.  5118,  an  Act  to  provide  water 
to  the  Papago  Indian  Tribe  of  Arizona  and 
its  members,  to  settle  Papago  Indian  water 
rights  claims  in  portions  of  the  Papago  res- 
ervations, and  for  oth«-  purposes,  and  a 
veto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely. 

Edhond  L.  Hekshaw,  Jr., 

Clerk, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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SOUTHERN  ARIZONA  WATER 
RIGHTS  SETTLEMENT  ACT  OP 
1982— VETO  MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-191). 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  veto  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

I  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, H.R.  5118,  the  proposed 
"Southern  Arizona  Water  Rights  Set- 
tlement Act  of  1982."  I  take  this  action 
with  sincere  disappointment.  I  am  well 
aware  of  the  hard  work  of  the  Arizona 
Congressional  leaders  that  went  into 
the  development  and  passage  of  this 
legislation.  I  also  understand  their 
desire  to  resolve  the  litigation  that  has 
hung  over  the  head  of  the  City  of 
Tucson  and  the  many  private  parties 
involved  for  the  past  seven  years. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  most  ap- 
propriate means  of  resolving  Indian 
water  rights  disputes  is  through  nego- 
tiated settlement  and  legislation  if  it  is 
needed  to  implement  any  such  settle- 
ment. However.  H.R.  5118  is  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  with  a  serious  flaw. 
The  United  States  Government  was 
never  a  party  to  the  negotiations  that 
led  to  the  development  of  this  propos- 
al. This  settlement  was  negotiated 
among  the  Tribe,  the  City  of  Tucson, 
the  State  of  Arizona,  the  affected  com- 
mercial interests  and  other  defendants 
with  assistance  from  the  Arizona  Con- 
gressional delegation.  The  result  of 
this  negotiation  was  that  the  United 
States  Government,  which  was  absent 
from  the  negotiation  table,  would  bear 
almost  the  entire  financial  burden  of 
the  settlement  at  a  potential  initial 
cost  of  $112  million  and  a  potential 
annual  cost  of  approximately  $5  mil- 
lion. 

I  cannot  support  this  resolution  of 
litigation  on  behalf  of  the  Papago 
Tribe  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment. I  can  only  in  good  conscience 
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Ronald  Reagan. 
The  WntrE  Hottse,  June  1,  1982. 

The  SPtAKER.  The  objections  of 
the  Presid  ent  will  be  spread  at  large 
upon  the  Journal,  and  the  message 
and  bill  wi|l  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
ument. 

Mr.  UD|ALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoui  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  of  the 
President  on  the  bill,  H.R.  5118,  be 
postponed!  until  Thursday,  June  10, 
1982 

The  SP: 
to  the  rei 
Arizona? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  do  I  under- 
stand that  the  joint  leadership  has  de- 
cided to  postpone  this,  and  that  this  is 
agreeable  with  the  leadership  on  our 
side  as  well  as  the  leadership  on  the 
gentleman's  side? 

Mr.  UD^LL.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  have  cleared 
it  in  committee  with  the  leadership  on 
the  gentleinan's  side,  and  they  have  no 
objection  to  this  8-day  delay  rather 
than  trying  to  act  today  without  being 
prepared. 

Mr.  WALKER.  The  8-day  delay 
would  putlit  on  a  date  certain,  then,  if 
this  matter  is  taken  up  before  the 
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There  was  no  bbjection. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
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On  next  Thursday,  a 
tomorrow,  June  10. 


MILITARY  WIDOWS  AND  SUR- 
VIVING CI^ILDREN  BENEFITS 
RESTORATION  ACT 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  peniission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remi  rks.) 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  introducing  two  bills  to  re- 
store benefits  to  widows  and  children 
of  certain  vet«  rans  who  were  killed, 
while  on  active  iuty  in  Vietnam. 

The  benefits  which  would  be  re- 
stored were  pad  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97J-35).  One  of  the  bills  I 
am  introducing  would  require  the 
branch  of  the  ,  Vrmed  Forces  in  which 
the  veteran  ser  red  to  pay  the  benefits. 
The  other  bill  would  require  that  the 
benefits  be  pai(  by  the  Social  Security 
Administration  It  only  seems  fair  to 
the  families  of  those  killed  in  Vietnam 
that  these  bene  fits  be  restored. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  ended  entitlement 
to  social  securi  ,y  benefits  for  a  surviv- 
ing parent  caring  for  a  child  or  chil- 
dren when  the  yoimgest  child  reaches 
16  rather  thar  18.  This  provision  of 
the  social  secui  ity  program  is  general- 
ly referred  to  as  a  mother's  benefit. 
"The  mother's  t>enefit  provision  took 
effect  in  Septenber  1981,  but  did  not 
include,  for  an  additional  2  years  after 
the  effective  di  ite,  those  who  were  re- 
ceiving the  ben  jfit  in  Augiist  1981. 

Another  prodsion  of  the  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  has  ended  or  re- 
duced educatiohal  social  security  bene- 
fits effective  ^u^ust  1,  1982,  paid  to 
adult  children  ^ges  18  through  22  who 
stsecondary  education 
fve  August  1,  1982,  no 
>ermitted  past  age  18 
iding  college  or  taking 
higher  educati()n,  or  past  age  19  for  a 
child  attending  high  school.  Payments 
to  children  on  the  date  of  enactment 
are  being  gradually  reduced  or  phased 
out  over  a  4-y4ar  period  which  began 
on  May  1. 1982 

Later  on,  I  will  make  available  a 
more  detailed  explanation  of  these 
two  bills  in  the  Congressional  Record 
and  hope  that  many  of  you  will  join 
me  in  cospomoring  these  two  meas- 
ures which  aie  intended  to  provide 
justice  and  eqiity  for  the  survivors  of 
those  who  ga^e  their  lives  for  their 
country. 
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PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  may  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  privileged  re- 
ports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
lo  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  in  pursuit  of  my 
reservation  of  objection,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  gentleman  the  specifics  of 
what  bills  he  is  asking  for  this  unani- 
mous consent  request  to  be  applied  to. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Right  now,  the 
Committee  on  Rules  is  hearing  the 
International  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Corporation  Act  of  1982;  the 
Airway  and  Airport  Improvement  Act 
of  1981;  the  Protection  of  Foreign  Na- 
tionals; Authorization  for  Non-Per- 
forming Arts  Functions  at  the  Kenne- 
dy Center;  Authorization  for  Smithso- 
nian Institute  Museum  of  African  Art, 
and  Center  for  Eastern  Art. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  that  does  not  include 
H.R.  6296? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wUl  state 
that  the  leadership  intends  to  place 
the  housing  bill  on  the  schedule  a 
week  from  Tuesday  next,  or  June  15. 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  particular  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  particular  bill, 
at  the  suggestion  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


madness  or  miscalculation  which  trig- 
gers a  nuclear  exchange  will  escalate 
into  all-out  global  warfare,  notwith- 
standing various  claims  to  the  con- 
trary by  warmongering  fanatics.  And 
after  such  a  crime  against  mankind, 
there  would  be  no  human  being  left  to 
walk  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

Nevertheless,  the  administration  and 
its  allies  propose  to  spend  $1.6  trillion 
for  our  military  budget  over  the  next  3 
years— $1.6  trillion  of  taxpayers' 
money  which  must  come  out  of  the 
mouths  of  hungry  children,  out  of 
health  care  services  for  senior  citizens, 
out  of  environmental  programs  which 
will  preserve  the  planet  rather  than 
destroy  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  people 
are  frightened  by  the  irrationality  of 
this  continued  buildup.  They  are  in- 
credulous that  a  Secretary  of  State 
can  actually  think  of  firing  a  "warning 
shot"  with  a  nuclear  weapon.  They 
cannot  imderstand  how  David  Stock- 
man can  claim  that  we  do  not  have  the 
funds  to  feed  the  hungry  in  this  coun- 
try and  yet  propose  to  spend  $4.2  bil- 
lion in  the  next  5  years  for  a  civil  de- 
fense bomb  shelter  evacuation  plan 
which  will  not  save  anyone  in  the 
event  of  nuclear  war.  It  Ls  in  response 
to  such  muddled  thinking  that  Ameri- 
cans throughout  the  country  are  turn- 
ing to  the  nuclear  freeze  movement 
for  sanity. 

As  Members  of  Congress,  we  dare 
not  ignore  that  public  sentiment.  As 
human  beings,  we  caimot  deny  man- 
kind a  future.  Prom  either  perspective, 
it  is  our  duty  to  support  a  nuclear 
freeze.  Clearly,  we  dare  not  confront 
the  alternative. 


CONGRESS  MUST  SUPPORT  A 
NUCLEAR  FREEZE 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
travel  across  my  congressional  district 
in  northwestern  Oregon,  I  am  im- 
pressed by  people's  support  for  a  bilat- 
eral United  States-Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  freeze.  This  concern  is  a  re- 
sponse to  the  most  significant  issue  we 
face  today.  It  involves  the  welfare  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
world. 

It  is  time  to  realize  that,  because  of 
the  current  buildup  of  our  nuclear  ar- 
senals, the  military  posture  of  the  su- 
perpowers is  no  longer  one  of  defense, 
but  of  provocation— provocation  based 
on  the  stockpiling  of  weapons  which 
have  the  combined  capacity  to  annihi- 
late the  human  race. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  cannot  be  a  "lim- 
ited" nuclear  war.  There  cannot  be  a 
"survivable"  nuclear  war.  Any  act  of 


FOR  THE  GOOD  OF  THE 
ORDER— A  BRIEF  BUDGET  HIS- 
TORY 

(Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLLAMS  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  week  after  an  extensive, 
difficult  effort  the  House  temporarily 
failed  to  pass  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  The  attempt  has  occasioned 
statements  of  retribution  by  Members 
of  the  House,  congressional  watchers, 
and  our  highest  elected  official,  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  who 
immediately  referred  to  the  budget 
process  as  "Mickey  Mouse." 

I  present  this  brief  history  of  the 
budget  process  with  the  wish  that  re- 
crimination cease  and  needed  criticism 
become  constructive. 

This  short  recollection  of  where  we 
have  been,  and  how  we  got  here,  is  for 
the  good  of  the  order  so  that  we  might 
move  for  the  good  of  the  Nation. 

The  U.S.  Constitution  is  silent  on 
any  requirement  for  a  budget  from 
either  the  executive  or  legislative 
branches.  However,  that  document  of 


1789  clearly  grants  Congress  the  au- 
thority to  raise  revenues;  to  direct  the 
expenditure  of  funds;  and  to  borrow 
money. 

Article  1,  section  8,  grants  the  Con- 
gress power  "to  lay  and  collect  taxes, 
duties,  imports  and  excises,  to  pay  the 
debts  and  provide  for  the  common  de- 
fense and  general  welfare  of  the 
United  States  •  *  *. "  Section  8  also 
grants  the  power  "to  borrow  money  on 
the  credit  of  the  United  States."  Arti- 
cle 1,  section  9,  states  that  "no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  treasury,  but 
in  consequence  of  appropriations  made 
by  law  .  .  ." 

These  plenary  authorities,  although 
vague  in  parts,  clearly  do  not  carry 
with  them  the  requirement  for  a  Fed- 
eral budget.  Thus,  the  Government 
operated  132  years  without  a  formal 
budget.  In  1921  the  Congress  passed 
the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  which 
authorized  the  President  to  prepare 
and  submit  to  Congress  a  budget  re- 
flecting revenues  and  expenditures  for 
the  recently  completed  year,  and  esti- 
mating them  for  the  current  year. 
That  act  also  required  that  the  admin- 
istration make  budget  proposals  for 
the  ensuing  year.  Under  that  1921  law 
a  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  estab- 
lished to  act  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
budget  requests  by  executive  agencies. 
Fourteen  years  later,  in  1935,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  expanded  the  function 
of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  to  include 
within  its  clearance  function,  legisla- 
tive proposals  other  than  appropria- 
tion requests.  This  provided  the  New 
Deal  with  both  an  avenue  for  action 
and  a  protection  for  its  prerogatives. 

In  1939  the  Congress  placed  the 
Budget  Bureau  within  the  White 
House  and  its  clearinghouse  functions 
were  further  broadened. 

In  1967  a  Presidential  study  commis- 
sion recontmiended  the  unified  budget. 
It  was  suggested  that  trust  fund  re- 
ceipts and  outlays  be  incorporated  in 
computing  the  Federal  deficit.  The 
purpose  was  to  disallow  the  distortion 
of  the  deficit  through  the  simple  proc- 
ess of  covering  from  view  the  budget 
effect  of  trust  funds. 

For  the  first  time  since  President 
Rooseveltr  the  President's  relationship 
with  the  budget  was  changed  in  1970 
when  President  Nixon  established  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
The  statutory  authority,  which  had 
previously  been  assigned  to  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  now  trans- 
ferred to  the  President  through  OMB. 
The  Congress  unsuccessfully  objected 
to  this  historic  assumption  of  budget 
power  by  the  President. 

The  ensuing  struggle  between  the 
Congress  and  President  Nixon  is  per- 
haps best  demonstrated  by  Presiden- 
tial vetos  primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
controlling  expenditures;  5  vetos  In 
1970,  3  in  1971,  16  in  1972,  and  5  in 
1973. 
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It  was  the  extraoroinary  use  by 
President  Nixon  of  impoundment 
power  which  led  Congress  to  enact  the 
1974  budget  control  law.  The  purpose 
of  that  act  was  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  spend  money  on  those  efforts 
for  which  Congress  had  appropriated 
it.  Additionally,  and  most  Important, 
under  this  new  law,  called  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974,  the  Congress  es- 
tablished mechanisms  by  which  it 
could  provide  a  Federal  budget  and 
exert  procedural  controls  on  spending. 

The  act  moved  the  start  of  the  fiscal 
year  from  July  1  back  to  October  1.  It 
required  the  submission  by  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  a  "current  services" 
budget  by  November  10  for  the  fiscal 
year  to  begin  the  following  October. 
The  act  required  that  the  President's 
budget  docimient  include  existing  and 
proposed  tax  expenditures,  that  is,  tax 
revenues  lost  to  the  Treasury.  The  law 
also  required  that  the  executive 
budget  must  Include  5-year  spending 
projections. 

The  act  established  a  congressional 
timetable  which  allows  committees 
until  March  15  to  report  their  budget 
recommendations  to  the  Budget  Com- 
mittees. By  April  15  the  budget  com- 
mittees must  report  the  first  resolu- 
tion. By  May  15  committees  must  have 
reported  their  authorization  bills.  Be- 
tween May  15  and  the  seventh  day 
after  Labor  Day,  Congress  must  com- 
plete action  on  all  budget  and  spend- 
ing authority  bills.  September  15  is 
the  deadline  for  the  completion  of 
action  on  the  second  and  binding 
budget  resolution.  Aft<>r  that  date 
Congress  may  not  consider  any  bill, 
amendment  or  conference  report 
which  would  result  In  an  increase  over 
outlay  or  budget  authority  figures  or  a 
reduction  in  revenues  beyond  the 
amounts  in  the  September  15  Second 
Resolution.  Finally,  the  law  estab- 
lished September  25  as  the  date  for 
Congress  to  complete  action  on  the 
reconciliation  bill.  Congress  is  not  al- 
lowed to  adjourn  until  it  has  complet- 
ed action  on  the  second  resolution  and 
the  reconciliation  bill. 

This  new  budget  process  is  precisely 
that— new.  It  Is  less  than  a  decade  old 
and  has  been  fully  utilized  by  only 
four  Congresses.  The  budget  proce- 
dures need  perfecting;  perhaps  in 
parts  they  need  radical  change.  The 
Budget  Act,  however  imperfect,  repre- 
sents Congress  legitimate  effort  to 
maintain  its  constitutionally  given 
power  of  the  purse.  It  also  reflects 
Congressional  insistance  that  there  be 
a  commingling  of  budgetary  authority 
between  itself  and  the  Executive  with 
the  weight  of  the  authority  placed 
clearly  in  the  legislative  branch. 

The  1974  act  is  clearly  reflective  of 
Congress  understanding  of  its  previous 
inability  to  apply  spending  priorities 
to  the  overaU  budget  effect.  Congress 
recognized  that  spending  and  taxing 


discipline  tras  virtually  impossible  be- 
cause thoap  authorities  had  been  dis- 
persed throughout  a  niunber  of  inde- 
pendent committees. 

Setting  aside  internal  disagreements, 
and  Intercommittee  warfare,  this  Insti- 
tution has  striven  to  right  a  historical- 
ly unbalanced  and,  at  times,  nonexist- 
ent budgetinaking  procedure. 

It  was  o^ce  said,  "failure  to  achieve 
the  resulti  intended  do  not  condemn 
those  results  achieved." 

When,  1|5  years  ago,  the  framers  of 
the  land's  basic  law  placed  the  power 
of  the  purte  firmly  with  the  Congress, 
they  were  expressing  their  desire  to 
keep  the  ^bility  to  spend  and  to  tax 
with  the  people.  As  this  institution 
struggles  to  achieve  its  purposes,  we 
invite  constructive  criticism  and  ask 
those  wha  would  use  our  temporary 
failures  foi  their  own  political  gains  to 
please  desist. 


June  2,  1982 
$27    billion   over   the 


June  2,  1982 
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INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO  RE- 
QUIRE ECONOMIC  SUBSTANCE 
IN  'TAX-RELATED  LEASE 

TRANSACTIONS 

(Mr.  JENKINS  asked  and  was  given 
permission!  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anp  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  '  ' 

Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
24,  I,  aloni  with  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  kitroduced  H.R.  6468.  a  biU 
which  addresses  the  Issues  raised  by 
the  'safe  harbor"  leasing  provisions  of 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981.  H.R.  6468  would  reestablish  the 
principle  t|iat  there  must  be  economic 
substance  >  to  a  transaction  if  that 
transaction  is  to  qualify  as  a  lease  for 
tax  purposes. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the  safe 
harbor  leaking  provisions  of  last  year's 
tax  bill  have  generated  a  great  deal  of 
controver^.  These  provisions  were  de- 
veloped by  the  administration  as  an 
adjunct  ta»  the  accelerated  cost  recov- 
ery systei^  (ACRS).  The  purpose  of 
ACRS  wa«  to  provide  new  incentives 
for  Job  ciieating  investments.  It  was 
recognized  that  many  firms  would  be 
unable  immediately  to  use  the  more 
rapid  depreciation  deductions  and 
more  lib^^  investment  tax  credits 
provided  l^y  ACRS.  These  would  in- 
clude ximis  with  little  or  no  current 
tax  liability,  becaiise  they  are  newly 
established,  or  have  had  losses  in  the 
past  or  have  been  affected  by  the  re- 
cession. 

The  safe  harbor  leasing  provisions 
were  designed  to  allow  a  firm  that 
could  not  immediately  use  the  tax 
benefits  associated  with  its  new  invest- 
ment to  sell  those  benefits  to  another 
firm  that  0ould  use  them,  thus  receiv- 
ing an  iiiunediate  increase  in  cash 
flow.  Thei  additional  revenue  loss  re- 
sulting frttm  the  leasing  provisions, 
over  and  tbove  the  cost  of  the  ACRS 
provisions,  has  been  estimated  to  be 


/ 


approximately 
next  5  years. 

The  Committ^  on  Ways  and  Means 
did  not  consider  the  safe  harbor  leas- 
ing provisions  i^  the  course  of  develop- 
ing last  year's  ^x  bill,  and  the  Senate 
Finance  Comm|ttee  gave  them  only  a 
cursory  examination.  Regulations  in- 
terpreting the!  safe  harbor  leasing 
were  not  publfehed  by  the  Treasury 
Department  until  October  20,  1981. 
about  2  montks  after  enactment  of 
ERTA.  Soon  lafter  the  regulations 
were  published^  a  large  volume  of  leas- 
ing transactions  were  completed.  As 
the  details  of  these  transactions 
became  public,  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress began  to  question  the  efficiency 
of  the  leasing  provisions.  Some  corpo- 
rations announced  that  by  acting  as 
lessor  in  a  namber  of  transactions 
they  were  able  to  totally  eliminate 
their  tax  liabiltties  and  even  claim  re- 
funds of  taxes  paid  in  prior  years. 
Some  lessees  were  profitable  compa- 
nies who  nonetheless  entered  into  safe 
harbor  leasing  transactions  in  order  to 
more  completelsr  utilize  other  tax  pref- 
erences of  foreign  tax  credits. 

As  more  infcfmation  has  been  ana- 
lyzed, it  has  bdcome  evident  that  safe 
harbor  leasing  transactions  are  not  a 
fully  efficient  i|iechanism  for  transfer- 
ing  tax  benefit^.  This  analysis  has  also 
pointed  out  th|it  some  firms,  particu- 
larly those  wit^i  such  extensive  carry- 
over losses  tha(  they  do  not  expect  to 
have  any  taxi  liabilities  during  the 
foreseeable  future,  benefit  more  from 
the  safe  harl^r  leasing  provisions 
than  taxpayin^  firms  benefit  from  the 
visions.  In  some  cases, 
ing  has  become  more 
for  financing  new 
d  more  than  a  tech- 
tax  benefits  among 
erent  circumstances, 
me  an  outright  sub- 
yond  mere  tax  relief. 

In  reaction  td  information  about  the 
actual  operation  of  the  safe  harbor 
leasing  provisions,  several  Members  of 
Congress  introduced  bills  to  repeal  the 
leasing  provisions  of  the  1981  act.  Fif- 
teen such  bills  pave  been  introduced  in 
the  House  and  most  of  these  have  ad- 
ditional cosponsors.  Others  have  sug- 
gested that  only  minor,  cosmetic  modi- 
fications are  h^cessary  to  eliminate 
certain  abuses.  | 

H.R.  6468  takes  a  more  fundamental 
approach  to  the  problem  which  the 
safe  harbor  leasing  previsions  sought 
to  address.  T|te  approach  taken  by 
this  bill  is  to  i-etum  to  principles  of 
leasing  that  existed  prior  to  passage  of 
the  1981  act.  !rhe  most  fundamental 
principle  is  thpit  there  must  be  eco- 
nomic substance  to  a  transaction  in 
order  for  it  to  Qualify  as  a  lease  rather 
than  a  sale.  The  bill  thus  makes  spe- 
cific reference  to  Revenue  Procedures 
75-21  and  79-48,  the  guidelines  previ- 
ously established  administratively  by 


basic  ACRS  p: 
safe  harbor  le; 
than  a  mech: 
investments 
nique  to  equ 
firms     in 
Rather  it  has 
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the  Internal  Revenue  Service.  Among 
the  principles  established  by  these 
giiidelines  is  that,  first,  the  lessor  must 
have  an  equity  investment  in  the  prop- 
erty, second,  the  term  of  the  lease 
must  be  less  than  the  useful  life  of  the 
property,  third,  the  transaction  must 
be  profitable  to  the  lessor  apart  from 
the  tax  benefits  involved,  fourth,  the 
lessee  must  provide  none  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  property,  and  fifth,  the 
lessor  must  hold  title  to  the  property. 

However,  H.R.  6468  modifies  the 
IRS  guidelines  in  several  important  re- 
spects. First,  the  minimum  equity  In- 
vestment required  by  the  lessor  is  re- 
duced from  20  percent  of  the  cost  of 
the  property  to  10  percent.  Second, 
the  lessee  would  have  the  right  to  pur- 
chase the  property  at  a  fixed  price  as 
long  as  that  price  is  at  least  10  percent 
of  the  original  cost  of  the  property. 
Under  the  IRS  guidelines,  the  lessee 
was  required  to  pay  a  fair  market  price 
for  the  property  if  an  option  to  buy 
was  exercised.  Third,  property  of  a 
type  not  readily  us<^ble  by  a  person 
other  than  the  lessee  would  be  eligible 
for  lease  financing. 

As  introduced,  H.R.  6468  does  not 
contain  a  specific  effective  date.  Mr. 
Martin  and  I  believe  that  the  effec- 
tive date  for  any  change  in  the  leasing 
provisions  should  be  established  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  when  the  bill  Is  considered  in  a 
legislative  markup  session. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6468  represents  a 
responsible  solution  to  the  problems 
raised  by  the  safe  harbor  leasing  pro- 
visions of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981.  It  will  prevent  the  safe 
harbor  leasing  provisions  from  con- 
tinuing to  provide  unintended  subsi- 
dies to  firms  who  happen  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition to  abuse  those  provisions. 


it  does  not  want  to  admit  its  original 
opposition  to  the  treaty  was  wrong. 

If  President  Reagan  lacks  the  cour- 
age to  admit  he  was  wrong,  we  in  Con- 
gress should  take  it  upon  ourselves  to 
serve  national  security  where  he  will 
not. 

For  this  purpose,  I  have  introduced 
House  Joint  Resolution  474,  which 
ratifies  SALT  II  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment. If  you  are  not  one  of  the  105  co- 
sponsors  of  this  resolution.  I  hope  you 
will  sign  up  today. 

This  is  your  chance  to  stand  up  for 
real-life  arms  control  and  national  se- 
curity. 


ADBflNISTRAnON'S 
IRRESPONSIBILITY  ON  SALT 


II 


(Mr.  DOWNEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recess  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced that  he  intends  to  observe 
the  SALT  II  Treaty  as  long  as  the 
Russians  do  t^e  same. 

Of  course  he  is  going  to  do  that. 
What  else  can  he  do?  The  fact  is,  the 
military  balance  of  SALT  II  tilts  over- 
whelmingly in  our  favor.  It  limits  the 
Russians  a  whole  lot  more  than  it 
limits  us.  We  would  be  fools  not  to  ob- 
serve it. 

If  SALT  II  is  a  bad  treaty,  as  the  ad- 
ministration says,  why  are  we  observ- 
ing it?  If  it  is  a  good  treaty,  as  the 
facts  say,  why  are  we  not  ratifying  it? 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  no  answers  to 
these  questions— at  least  none  that 
make  any  sense.  The  administration 
refuses  to  ratify  SALT  II  only  because 


MOUNT  ST.  HELENS  NATIONAL 
VOLCANIC  AREA 

(Mr.  BONKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  consensus  legislation 
to  create  the  Moimt  St.  Helens  Na- 
tional Volcanic  Area. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Join  me  in 
six>nsoring  this  legislation  the  House 
majority  whip  Tom  Foley,  and  my  col- 
leagues from  Washington  State,  Norm 
Dicks,  Al  Swift,  and  Mike  Lowry. 

Both  the  House  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  soon  will  take 
action  on  this  bill,  which  follows  sever- 
al hearings  and  meetings  with  scien- 
tists, conservationists,  and  timber  in- 
terests. 

Resolution  of  the  Mount  St.  Helens 
Volcanic  Area  is  critical  to  my  south- 
west Washington  constituents,  many 
of  whom  still  are  reeling  from  the  eco- 
nomic impacts  dealt  by  this  awesome 
volcano  In  May  1980.  Increased  tour- 
ism will  help  to  diversify  the  economic 
base  of  communities  such  as  Longvlew 
and  Kelso. 

Furthermore,  preservation  of  this  in- 
valuable resource  is  critical  for  scien- 
tific study  and  recreation. 

This  bill  calls  for  a  115,000-acre  na- 
tional volcanic  area,  and  strikes  a  bal- 
ance among  demands  for  the  land. 
While  scientists  need  the  opportunity 
to  study  and  recreatioidsts  want  the 
area  preserved  for  posterity,  it  is  also 
crucial  to  preserve  the  timber  base. 
The  legislation  likely  will  encompass 
less  than  2  percent  of  the  annual  yield 
of  the  Gifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest,  and  far  less  of  the  annual  yield 
in  southwest  Washington  State. 

Small  mills  in  my  district,  which  I 
have  long  supported  on  many  issues, 
support  a  40,000-acre  area;  the  Forest 
Service  supports  its  85,000-acre  area; 
scientists  support  a  155,000-acre  area; 
environmentalists  a  216,000-acre  na- 
tional mommient. 

Significant  add-ons  in  this  proposal, 
over  that  proposed  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice, include  the  Goat  Creek  drainage 

to  the  north  of  Mount  St.   Helens; 


headwaters  of  the  Green  River  to  the 
northeast  of  the  volcano;  and  Klpuka 
lava  caves  and  tree  casts  to  the  south. 

The  legislation  also  will  give  private 
and  State  landholders  within  the  area 
a  swift  land  exchange  based  on  compa- 
rable value. 

I  include  a  summary  of  the  legisla- 
tion following  my  remarks. 
SmacART:  Aif  Act  To  Estabush  the  Moukt 
St.  Helens  National  Volcanic  Area 

PURPOSE 

To  preserve  unique  geologic  and  ecologlc 
features  of  a  comprehensive  area  surround- 
ing Mount  St.  Helens  for  scientific  study 
and  recreation. 

COKPOSITION 

The  Mount  St.  Helens  National  Volcanic 
Area  is  approximately  115.000  acres  and  will 
be  managed  by  tlie  U.S.  Forest  Service.  The 
boundary  of  the  Oifford  Pinchot  National 
Forest  will  be  extended  to  incorporate  the 
Volcanic  Area.  Features  will  include: 

The  lateral  blast  and  avalanche  from  the 
May  18, 1980,  eruption; 

Recent  and  older  lava,  mud,  and  pyrodas- 
tic  flows; 

Tephra  (ash  and  pumice)  deposits; 

Lakes,  rivers  and  drainage  basins; 

Meadow,  riparian,  alpine  and  forested 
areas; 

Lava  caves  and  tree  casts  from  previous 
eruptions. 

ACQUISITION  or  PRIVATE  AND  WASHINOTON 
STATE  LANDS 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized 
to  acquire  all  private  and  state  lands  within 
the  Volcanic  Area  through  donation,  ex- 
change, or  purchase.  The  primary  vehicle 
for  acquisition  of  lands  will  be  exchanged. 

Though  sUtes  typically  arc  expected  to 
donate  lands  to  the  federal  government  for 
public  purposes,  the  bill  recognizes  Wash- 
ington State's  Constitutional  responsibility 
to  receive  a  fair  exchange.  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  lands  in  the  area  will  be 
traded  for  U.S.  Forest  Service  lands  with 
comparable  value. 

The  major,  private  landholders  in  the 
area,  Weyerhaeuser  Co.  and  Burlington 
Northern,  Inc.,  will  receive  land  exchanges 
within  90  days  of  enactment  of  the  legisla- 
tion. (Both  companies  have  been  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Forest  Service  on  valuation  of 
the  lands  to  be  exchanged.  The  exchanges 
will  be  based  on  comparable  value  and  not 
comparable  acreage.) 

MANAGBMOn 

The  Volcanic  Area  will  be  managed  as  a 
distinct  unit  of  the  National  Forest  System 
to  preserve  geologic,  ecologic  and  cultural 
resources  in  as  natural  a  state  as  possible. 
Management  provisions  include  the  follow- 
ing: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  through  the 
Forest  Service,  may  take  any  action  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  human  life  and  proper- 
ty during  an  emergency. 

The  Secretary  may  take  action  to  control 
fire,  insect  damage,  diseases  and  other  cir- 
cumstances that  could  endanger  resources 
within  or  adjacent  to  the  Volcanic  Area. 

The  Secretary  may  limit  access  to  the  Vol- 
canic Area  to  protect  public  health  and 
safety. 

Hunting  and  fishing  will  be  allowed  in  aic- 
cordance  with  existing  law. 

Within  three  years  of  enactment,  the  Sec- 
retary must  report  to  the  Congress  with  a 
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detailed,  comprehensive  management  plan 
for  the  area. 

With  the  exception  of  valid,  existing 
rights,  all  lands  and  waters  within  the  Vol- 
canic Area  will  be  withdrawn  from  entry 
and  patent  under  VJS.  laws  affecting  miner- 
al and  geothermal  activities.  Any  mining  ac- 
tivity occurring  under  existing  rights  shall 
maintain  water  quality  at  a  level  in  exist- 
ence at  the  time  mining  begins. 

Contracts  already  awarded  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  timber  salvage,  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment,  will  proceed.  With  this  excep- 
tion, no  commercial  timber  harvest  will  be 
allowed  in  the  Volcanic  Area. 

SCiailllFIC  ADVISORY  COMiaSSION 

A  nine-member  commission  comprised  of 
experts  in  geological  and  ecological  disci- 
plines will  advise  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  administration  of  the  Volcanic  Area. 
Appointees  will  serve  two-year  terms.  Mem- 
bers will  receive  no  salary  but  will  be  reim- 
bursed for  reasonable  expenses.  The  com- 
mission, unless  renewed,  will  be  disbanded 
after  ten  years.  Four  members  will  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture: 
three  by  the  Secretary  of  Interior;  and  two 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 


a  1215 
EDWARD  T.  CONROY 

(Mr.  HOTER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlEs.)    

Mr.  HOTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  May  24.  1982.  my  very  good 
friend  and  an  outstanding  public  serv- 
ant in  our  State  of  Maryland  died. 
Senator  Edward  T.  Conroy.  a  most 
able  and  effective  member  of  the  State 
assembly,  both  as  a  delegate  and  as  a 
senator,  has  succtimbed  to  an  illness 
that  slowed  his  dynamic  activities  in 
the  State  chamber  this  last  session, 
but  never  dampened  his  spirit  nor  his 
dedication  to  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity. 

That  spirit,  that  commitment,  were 
the  measures  of  this  man.  Ed  Conroy's 
dedication  to  his  Job  and  the  people 
who  elected  him  over  and  over  again 
was  legion.  His  effectiveness  was  en- 
hanced by  his  great  Irish  humor 
which  endeared  him  to  all  those  who 
had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him.  His 
himior.  too.  helped  him  endure  con- 
stant pain  for  more  than  25  years. 
pain  which  was  inflicted  during  the 
Korean  war.  His  courage  in  the  face  of 
prolonged  treatment  and  rehabilita- 
tion, and  his  adjustment  to  facing  the 
future  with  only  one  arm.  contributed 
to  his  strong  character  that  was 
always  tempered  by  good  will.  He  was 
a  highly  decorated  Army  officer,  and 
throughout  his  career  he  was  an  \m- 
derstanding  friend  of  veterans.  As 
such,  he  was  very  successful  and  effec- 
tive in  defending  and  promoting  their 
benefits  and  rights. 

Senator  Edward  Conroy  was  bom  in 
New  York  and  graduated  in  1951  from 
Fordham  University.  After  college  he 
was  commissioned  in  the  Anny  as  a 


second  lievtenant  and  sent  to  Korea. 
It  was  thfre  that  his  valor  and  his 
courage  w^n  him  the  Silver  Star,  the 
Bronze  Stair,  and  two  Purple  Hearts. 

Senator  Conroy  had  planned  to 
attend  medical  school  after  the  war. 
However,  his  severe  injuries— a  lost 
arm  and  la  very  badly  injured  leg 
which  reqnired  his  hospitalization  at 
Walter  Retd  Hospital  for  2  years— pre- 
cluded that  alternative.  Undaunted, 
Ed  decided  to  become  a  lawyer  and 
graduated  from  Georgetown  Law 
School  in  ]|956.  He  was  admitted  to  the 
Maryland  Bar  in  1957. 

Ed  was  a  highly  professional  and 
successful  attorney,  maintaining  his 
own  law  fi^  since  1960.  But  his  inter- 
est broadetied  into  another  area,  that 
of  politics,  and  in  1962  he  Joined  a 
group  of  peform-minded  citizens  who 
felt  that  some  changes  were  In  order 
within  the  local  government.  Against 
considerable  odds,  this  small  group  of 
Democrats  successfully  brought  a  new 
era  to  thei  politics  of  Prince  Georges 
Coimty.     I 

Ed  Conr«y  was  elected  to  the  house 
of  delegates  that  year,  and  Carlton 
Sicldes  waf  elected  to  represent  what 
was  later  tp  become  the  Fifth  District 
of  Marylaad:  also,  my  predecessor  in 
this  House^  Gladys  Spellman,  was  first 
launched  0n  her  political  career  by 
election  ta  the  board  of  coimty  com- 
missioners in  that  historic  election.  I 
was  especially  pleased  that  in  the  next 
election,  in  1966.  I  was  asked  to  Join 
with  that  same  group  and  run  for  the 
Maryland  State  Senate.  Ed  Conroy 
and  I  served  together  for  12  years  in 
the  State  senate  and  worked  closely 
together  of  a  number  of  issues  during 
that  time.  I 

Senator  Conroy  was  an  untiring  and 
vigorous  legislator,  fighting  for  what 
he  believed  to  be  right.  He  concerned 
himself  wtth  the  basic  rights  of  the 
people,  and  as  chairman  of  the  prestig- 
ious constitutional  and  public  law  com- 
mittee, he  was  instnmiental  in  seeing 
that  crucial  protections  of  those  rights 
were  never  eroded. 

Success  is  never  singular  and  neither 
was  Ed's.  Beside  him  at  all  times,  and 
behind  hin^  in  every  endeavor,  was  his 
wife.  Ma^  Mary  Conroy  always  un- 
derstood En's  commitment  to  his  con- 
stituents aind  the  necessity  to  some- 
times plac«  their  needs  above  all  else. 
She  helped,  she  encouraged,  she 
worked,  ai^d,  as  a  team  they  served 
their  neighbors  well. 

Thomas  Paine  said: 

The  summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  pa- 
triot will,  in  this  crisis,  shrink  from  the  serv- 
ice of  his  coiptry.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Spe^er,  I  submit  that  Edward 
T.  Coruroy  would  not  have  understood 
the  term  '%iunmer  soldier"  nor  wotdd 
he  have  ever  contemplated  shrinking 
from  servi<ie.  Service  to  others  was  his 
credo,  and  I  rather  than  a  summer  sol- 
dier. Ed  Conroy  was  a  constant,  coura- 
geous patfliot.  Throughout  Maryland 
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there  are  many  who  mourn  his  pass- 
ing. None  more  than  I,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  you  and  fny  colleagues  Join  me 
in  sending  our  sincere  condolences  to 
his  wife  and  family,  and  in  offering 
our  prayers  fcir  an  uncommon  man 
who  spent  his  pareer  working  for  the 
common  good. 
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POVER'TY  IS  NO  JOKE 

(Mr.  GARCLl  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  a  Idress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GARCIAJ  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
27  the  head  of  President's  Watchdog 
Committee  on  Government  Spending. 
Mr.  J.  Peter  Gr^e.  spealdng  in  Dallas, 
American  Grain  Asso- 
ciation, stated  1  that  "900,000  Puerto 
Ricans  live  in  If ew  York  and  they  are 
ips."  He  also  went  on 
food  stamp  program 
lerto  Rican  program. 

Mr.  Grace  hais  since  apologized  and 
stated  that  he  made  an  oratorical  mis- 
take. The  fact  ii  that  I  do  not  consider 
his  statement  k  mistake;  I  consider 
that  a  slip. 

This  is  not  th^  first  time.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  poor  of  this  Nation  have 
been  maligned  by  people  at  the  high- 
est levels  of  this  Government  who  talk 
negatively  about,  people  in  need. 

The  fact  is.  p<|verty  is  no  Joke. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico,  Mr.  Baltasar  Corrada, 
and  I  will  circulate  a  letter  today 
asking  the  President  for  Mr.  Grace's 
resignation. 


HIGH  DEFICITS  BLAMED  FOR 
BUDGETT  IMPASSE 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  a  Idress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last' week 
we  failed  in  oiir  obligation  to  pbss  a 
budget  resolution.  At  the  time,  and 
every  day  since,  I  have  heard  more  ex- 
cuses as  to  why  the  various  proposals 
failed.  There  w^re  more  excuses  than 
there  were  proposals.  Too  much  from 
defense,  not  enough  from  defense.  Too 
much  from  social  programs,  not 
enough  from  sbcial  programs.  Taxes 
are  too  low.  taxes  are  too  high. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  that  we  woke 
up  to  the  real  k'eason  that  we  do  not 
have  a  budget  today.  It  is  because  both 
budgets  had  a  $100  billion  deficit.  And 
many  of  us  will  not  vote  for  a  $100  bil- 
lion deficit.  We  can  still  balance  the 
budget  with  si^iall  increases  in  each 
category,  but  each  of  these  smaU  in- 
creases should  be  across  the  board. 

It  is  a  myth  tor  us  to  pretend  that 
we  can  operate!  this  Government  any 
differently  thaij  the  American  family 
must    operate    their    household.    We 
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cannot  continue  to  spend  more  than 
we  make.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

If  we  are  going  to  pass  a  budget,  we 
had  better  listen  to  the  people  that  we 
represent.  They  are  demanding  that 
we  lower  these  insane  deficits,  and  bal- 
ance our  budget— their  budget.  Not  in 
1996  but  not  later  than  1984,  if  possi- 
ble, and  certainly  no  later  than  1985. 


AMERICA'S  ECONOMIC  RECOV- 
ERY DEPENDENT  ON  BUDGET 
ACTION 

(Mr.  WORTLEY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
President  Reagan  leaving  today  for  a 
10-day  trip  to  meet  with  our  European 
allies,  it  is  time  for  Congress  to  demon- 
strate its  determination  to  put  Ameri- 
ca's economic  house  in  order  by 
moving  quickly  toward  adoption  of  a 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  President's  task  in  meeting  vrith 
European  leaders  to  discuss  matters  of 
mutual  concern  and  interest  will  be 
much  easier  if  it  is  apparent  to  the 
world  that  Congress  supports  a  budget 
that  is  in  line  with  the  economic  recov- 
ery program  begun  last  year.  It  is  vi- 
tally important  that  oiu*  valued  allies 
in  Europe  know  that  the  legislative 
branch  is  committed  to  the  aims  of  the 
Reagan  administration. 

What  better  way  to  make  clear  the 
support  for  the  President  than  for  the 
House  to  quickly  pass  a  spending  plan 
that  is  consistent  with  the  Nation's 
economic  recovery  plan?  I  believe  we 
can  do  no  less.  Congress  is  obligated  to 
provide  this  support  to  the  President. 

Work  is  already  under  way  to  bridge 
the  differences  over  next  year's 
budget.  This  process  must  continue 
with  speed.  If  confidence  in  this  ad- 
ministration and  Congress  is  to  remain 
strong  at  home  and  abroad,  we  had 
better  break  the  impasse  and  adopt  a 
budget  soon. 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  FUR- 
THER EXTENSION  OP  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  WAIVE  PORTIONS  OF 
THE  TRADE  ACT  OF  1974— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H. 
DOC.  NO.  97-190) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  United 
States:  which  was  read,  and.  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  subsection 
402(d)(5)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  I 
transmit  herewith  my  recommenda- 
tion for  a  further  12-month  extension 
of  the  authority  to  waive  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  402  of  the  Act. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  recommenda- 
tion my  determination  that  further 
extension  of  the  waiver  authority,  and 
continuation  of  the  waivers  applicable 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  will 
substantially  promote  the  objectives 
of  Section  402. 

This  recommendation  also  includes 
my  reasons  for  recommending  the  ex- 
tension of  waiver  authority  and  for  my 
determination  that  continuation  of 
the  three  waivers  currently  in  effect 
will  substantially  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  Section  402.  It  also  states  my 
concern  about  Romania's  emigration 
record  this  year  and  the  need  for  its 
reexamination. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  June  2,  1982. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Mazzoli).  The  Chair  desires  to  an- 
nounce that  pursuant  to  clause  4  of 
rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  follow- 
ing eiu-olled  bills  on  Friday  May  28, 
1982: 

S.  2535.  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters. 

S.  2575.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  PoHcy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5  of 
rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  on  the  question  of  agreeing 
to  the  conference  report  on  which  a 
recorded  vote  or  the  yeas  and  nays  are 
ordered,  or  on  which  the  vote  is  ob- 
jected to  under  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  ordered,  will  be 
taken  on  Thursday,  June  3,  1982. 


SENSE  OF  CONGRESS  THAT 
STATE  AND  LOCAL  GOVERN- 
MENTS SHOULD  SUPPORT 
FIRE  SAFETY  EFFORTS  OF  U.S. 
FIRE  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  conciurent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  288)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  State  and  local  govern- 
ments should  support  the  fire  safety 
efforts  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
to  reduce  lives  and  property  damage 
lost  by  fire,  as  amended. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.  COH.  Res.  288 

Whereas  the  United  States  Fire  Adminis- 
tration was  established  in  1974  to  reduce  sig- 
nificantly the  unacceptable  high  rate  of 
death,  injury,  and  property  loss  in  the 
United  States  within  the  next  generation; 

Whereas  annually  fire  claims  nearly  eight 
thousand  lives  in  the  United  States  and  in- 
jures another  three  hundred  thousand 
Americans  and  constitutes  a  major  burden 
affecting  interstate  commerce; 

Whereas  the  programs  of  the  United 
States  Fire  Administration,  including  the 
support  of  fire  and  arson  research,  coordina- 
tion, emergency  medical  services,  public 
education,  fire  service  resource  manage- 
ment, and  firefighter  health  and  safety  are 
vital  components  to  a  national  program  of 
fire  prevention  and  control:  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  Fire  Adminis- 
tration must  continue  in  their  efforts  to  re- 
inforce and  support  the  fire  prevention  and 
control  activities  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Home  of  Repreaentativa 
(the  Senate  concurringJ,  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  United  States  Fire 
Administration  continue  to  develop  a  close 
woriting  relationship  with  States  and  local- 
ities in  reviewing,  evaluating,  and  suggesting 
improvements  and  uniformity  in  State, 
local,  and  model  fire  prevention  and  build- 
ing codes:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  Congress  continue  support 
of  the  United  States  Fire  Administration,  as 
recommended  in  the  report  of  the  National 
Commission  on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control 
entitled  "America  Burning",  and  most  re- 
cently affirmed  by  the  Joint  Council  of  the 
National  Fire  Service  Organizations  on 
March  1,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Walgren)  will  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wal- 
gren). 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  extraneous  matter,  on  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  288. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  consider- 
ing House  Concurrent  Resolution  288. 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  State  local  governments 
should  support  the  fire  safety  efforts 
of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  to 
reduce  the  loss  of  life  and  also  proper- 
ty by  fire. 

In  addition,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion stresses  that  Congress  should  con- 
tinue support  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration and  its  programs.  Unfortu- 
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nately,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
requested  that  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  be  eliminated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals. 

My  colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from 
Illinois  (Mrs.  Caroiss  Collins),  intro- 
duced the  original  concurrent  resolu- 
tion which  was  considered  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Science,  Research  and 
Technology  in  markup  on  March  10, 
1982.  During  the  markup,  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Margaret 
HscKLER),  offered  an  amendment,  en- 
dorsed unanimously  by  the  subcom- 
mittee, specifically  expressing  support 
for  the  Fire  Administration  in  view  of 
the  opposition  of  the' Reagan  adminis- 
tration that  had  developed  since  the 
introduction  of  Mrs.  Collins  resolu- 
tion. 

A  clean  concurrent  resolution.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  288,  was  then 
introduced  on  March  IS,  1982,  by  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois  (Mrs.  Col- 
UKS),  the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (BCrs.  Hxckler),  and  myself 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Science,  Research  and  Technology, 
and  on  March  23,  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  by  umanimous 
voice  vote,  favorably  reported  what  is 
now  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
288. 

This  resolution  expresses  our  con- 
cern about  the  future  of  the  Federal 
fire  prevention  and  control  effort. 
Since  the  fiscal  year  1983  Reagan 
budget  proposals  for  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency, 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals  in- 
clude no  funding  whatsoever  for  the 
U.8.  Fire  Administration,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts  (Mrs. 
HxcKLEH)  and  I  Join  with  many  of  our 
colleagues  in  expressing  our  concern 
for  the  very  existence  of  a  coordinated 
Federal  approach  to  combating  this 
Nation's  alarming  fire  problem. 

The  National  Commission  on  Fire 
Prevention  and  Control,  in  its  1973 
report  to  the  President  entitled 
"America  Burning."  found  that  we 
could  and  should  do  much  more  on 
the  Federal  level  to  reduce  the  trage- 
dies caused  by  fire.  This  historic  and 
comprehensive  report  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  Public  Law  93-498,  the  Federal 
Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 
1974.  This  act  was  designed  to  work  to 
reduce  these  tragedies  and  called  for— 
and  I  quote— "A  permanent  Federal 
agency  specifically  concerned  with 
fire." 

This  Agency  was  charged  with  pro- 
moting research  in  the  causes  and  pre- 
vention of  fire,  with  organizing  a  na- 
tional data  collection  center  on  fire, 
with  providing  assistance  to  State  and 
local  fire  agencies  In  the  training  and 
equipping  of  firefighters,  and  with  de- 
veloping a  national  education  effort  to 
promote  public  awareness  of  fire  pre- 
vention techniques.  The  Fire  Adminis- 
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The  natlpnal  education  program  on 
smoke  detectors  alone  has  played  a 
primary  mle  in  the  placement  of 
smoke  detectors  in  over  half  the 
homes  of  America  since  1974.  The  Fire 
Administnitlon's  "Sesame  Street"  fire 
safety  edutation  program  has  reached 
9  million  preschool  children  and  there- 
by, prevei<ted  countless  tragedies  in- 
volving th9  loss  of  children's  lives. 

Arson,  tke  fastest  growing  crime  in 
our  countsy,  has  been  a  special  focus 
of  the  U.Sj  Fire  Administration.  Arson 
task  forces  have  been  created  in  34 
States  an4  the  Fire  Administration 
has  set  |ip  an  arson  information 
system  to  |)romote  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation among  law  enforcement 
agencies.  Insurance  r  sanies,  and 
local  governments  witii  the  goal  to 
identify  a^son  rings  and  assist  in  the 
early  warning  and  prosecution  of 
arson.        I 

Recently  in  Phoenix,  Ariz,  this  pro- 
gram was  Buccessf  ully  used  to  appre- 
hend and  convict  a  single  arsonist  re- 
sponsible for  29  fires  and  $2.5  million 
in  property  losses.  Stopping  just  one 
such  arsonist  almost  pays  for  our  total 
investment  in  the  Fire  Administration 
directly  through  the  efforts  of  the 
U.S.  Fire  Administration,  an  afford- 
able, highly  effective  residential  sprin- 
kler system  has  been  developed.  Fire 
Administration-backed  research  led  to 
new  technology  in  sprinkler  heads 
five  times  faster  than  pre- 
lercial  sprinklers  and  is  op- 
less  water.  Because  of  that 
;hnology  makes  it  possible 
for  a  system  to  work  from  normal 
home  watn-  supplies,  costing  less  than 
1  percent  pf  the  cost  of  a  new  home. 

This  is  i  very  revolutionary  break- 
through tiat  is  attributable  to  the  co- 
ordinating research  efforts  of  the  Fire 
Administration  and  one  that  will  save 
lives  for  years  and  years  to  come  in 
the  future^ 

The  list  jgoes  on  and  on.  It  Is  all  the 
more  remlu-kable  when  you  consider 
the  llmitep  budget  under  which  this 
agency  ha|  operated. 

Excludlilg  the  National  Fire  Acade- 
my, which  the  administration  will  pre- 
serve, the  remaining  U.S.  Fire  Admin- 
istration budget  for  fiscal  year  1982  is 
around  $8.5  million.  This  is  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  Emergen- 
cy Man^ement  Agency  (FEMA) 
lest  for  1983. 
the  FEt&A  budget  request 
for  $117  million  for  civil 
reparedness,  to  prepare  us 
for  life  after  nuclear  holocaust  and  yet 
eliminates^  the  $8  million  we  have  been 
investing  |in  fire,  provides  not  one 
penny  to  prevent  and  control  such  a 
real  and  present  danger  to  all  of  us. 

On  May  25.  1982  the  Subcommittee 
on  Science,  Research  and  Technology 
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held  an  over^ght  hearing  on  the 
Reagan  administration's  proposed  dis- 
mantling of  the  Fire  Administration. 
We  asked  representatives  from  the  ad- 
ministration th|s  question:  "What  has 
changed  since  1974  to  Justify  a  dis- 
mantling of  this  agency  or  the  relax- 
ation of  Federfil  fire  prevention  and 
control  activitids?" 

I  think  few  pn  the  committee  felt 
that  the  subcommittee  received  a  sat- 
isfactory Justification  for  the  change 
in  this  program. 

Clearly  America  is  still  burning. 

I  personally  do  not  see  how  our  sub- 
committee and  jOthers  in  the  Congress 
will  be  able  t^  Justify  this  deletion 
unless  we  can  pe  assured  of  detailed 
plans  for  an  oraerly  transfer  and  con- 
tinuation of  those  programs  without 
loss  of  emphasis  they  have  received  at 
the  Fire  Administration. 

I  believe  this  position  is  widely  held. 

Other  Members  of  Congress  have 
written  to  me  expressing  similar  con- 
cerns, including  the  Republican  assist- 
ant majority  leader  in  the  Senate,  Sen- 
ator Ted  Steves  of  Alaska,  and  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  Senator  Olenn. 

On  May  4,  1^82  Senator  Olenn  in- 
troduced Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 89,  which  [complements  the  reso- 
lution we  act  oii  here  today. 

Though  we  have  made  progress  since 
1974.  fire  todai  remains  a  devastating 
killer.  J 

We  often  fail  to  realize  that  annual 
deaths  from  fire  equal  to  two  Jimibo 
jets  crashing  in  midair  every  month, 
month  after  m^nth  after  month.  Each 
year  this  country  loses  20  times  more 
lives  to  fire  than  are  lost  in  tornadoes, 
hurricanes,  an<l  floods  taken  together. 

Although  we  die  by  ones  and  twos  in 
our  homes,  more  than  8,000  people  are 
lost  each  year;  to  fire.  Over  300.000 
people  are  injured,  many  of  which  in- 
volve severe  scarring  or  heart  attacks. 

And  I  have  y^t  to  even  mention  the 
$5  billion  in  property  losses. 

Although  stiil  a  young  agency,  the 
U.S.  Fire  Adn^lnistration  has  signifi- 
cant achievements,  despite  a  limited 
budget.  We  noW  have  a  National  Fir«> 
Data  Center,  a  center  that  can  give  us 
coordinated  information  so  we  can  un- 
derstand the  patterns  that  are  behind 
the  fire  losses  that  we  suffer. 

We  have  a  National  Fire  Academy, 
and  we  have  aii  important  firefighter 
health  and  sa^ty  program  which  has 
developed  hlgMy  effective  protective 
firefighting  outfits. 

Our  subcommittee  the  other  day 
had  a  demonstration  of  the  light- 
weight gear  tnat  has  been  developed 
by  the  Fire  Administration  through 
coordinated  efforts  with  NASA  so  that 
people  who  fight  fires  can  be  truly 
mobUe  rather  than  burdened  down 
with  the  weight  of  equipment  fire- 
fighters strug^e  with  today.  If  some- 
one is  trying  to  save  my  child.  I  want 


him  to  be  able  to  move  with  agility  in 
hopes  he  will  succeed. 

The  fire  service  is  also  the  first  to  re- 
spond in  almost  all  disasters. 

In  my  view,  the  research,  training, 
and  support  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration is  essential  to  these  efforts. 

Despite  these  critical  services  that 
the  Fire  Administration  provides,  the 
annual  cost  of  the  Fire  Administration 
is  less  than  10  percent  of  one  B-1 
bomber. 

Firefighters,  State  and  local  offi- 
cials, and  community  leaders  are  clear- 
ly very  aware  of  the  need  to  continue 
the  programs  conducted  by  the  Fire 
Administration  and  have  in  our  hear- 
ings clearly  demonstrated  that  the 
elimination  of  the  Administration 
would  be  shortsighted  and  counterpro- 
ductive. There  is  literally  no  dispute  of 
that  conclusion. 

At  present,  no  one  has  been  In- 
formed of  any  Federal  transition  plans 
for  Fire  Administration  programs. 

We  all  recognize  firefighting  is  a 
local  function,  but  it  is  a  function  that 
deserves  the  full  support  and  the  cost- 
effective  assistance  of  our  National 
Government. 

This  concurrent  resolution  expresses 
the  need  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments as  well  as  the  Congress  to  sup- 
port the  programs  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration. I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  that  resolution. 
•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  is  considering  today  House  Con- 
current Resolution  288,  which  ex- 
presses the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
work  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Administration 
(USFA)  is  vitally  important  in  assist- 
ing State  and  local  authorities  in  re- 
ducing loss  of  life,  injury,  and  proper- 
ty damage  resulting  from  fire.  This 
bill  stems  from  a  previous  resolution 
introduced  by  Mrs.  Collins  early  last 
year.  When  the  administration  pro- 
posed no  funding  for  the  Fire  Admin- 
istration, I  amended  Mrs.  Collins'  bill 
in  order  to  make  it  the  vehicle  for  a 
vote  of  confidence  for  the  USFA.  The 
resolution,  as  amended,  passed  both 
the  Subcommittee  on  Science,  Re- 
search, and  Technology  and  the  full 
Science  and  Technology  Committee 
unanimously.  Senator  Glenn  has  in- 
troduced a  companion  resolution  in 
the  Senate. 

The  Fire  Administration  is  funded 
through  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement  Agency  (FEMA).  The  FEMA 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  almost 
$900  million,  an  increase  of  over  $100 
million  above  the  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  level.  Members  who  support 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  288  are 
stating  that  out  of  a  $900  million 
budget,  only  $8  to  $10  million— 1-per- 
cent—be  earmarked  for  the  valuable 
work  underway  at  the  Fire  Adminis- 
tration. Such  a  move  is  supported  by 
every  national  fire  service  organization 
in  the  country,  and  testimony  before 
the  Science,  Research  and  Technology 


Subcommittee  by  FEMA  suggests  that 
targeting  1  percent  of  its  budget  to  the 
fire  activities  sponsored  by  USFA 
would  pose  no  difficulties  to  FEMA's 
overall  effectiveness.  In  fact,  in  my 
opinion,  it  would  vastly  improve  the 
usefulness  of  FEMA  to  the  average 
American.  As  important  as  FES^IA's 
civil  defense  preparedness  activities 
are,  it  is  difficult  to  justify  spending 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on 
questionable  evacuation  plans  for  hy- 
pothetical nuclear  disasters,  while  at 
the  same  time  cutting  off  funds  for  a 
very  real  national  epidemic— fire. 

Because  the  authorization  for  the 
Fire  Administration  increased  from  1 
to  2  years  in  1981,  this  resolution  rep- 
resents the  only  opportunity  for  Mem- 
bers to  show  their  support  for  the  Na- 
tion's fire  services. 

The  statistics  on  the  Nation's  fire 
problem  are  alsoming.  Every  10  sec- 
onds another  fire  department  re- 
sponds to  a  fire  somewhere  in  Amer- 
ica, for  a  total  of  almost  3  million  fires 
per  year.  Every  45  seconds  another 
residential  fire  is  reported,  a  total  of 
over  700,000  home  fires  per  year.  The 
12  percent  of  nonresidential  fires  ac- 
coimt  for  the  43  percent  of  the  direct 
costs  associated  with  fire — a  testament 
to  the  dangers  of  eo^on.  This  country 
spends  about  $5.3  billion  a  year  on 
direct  costs  associated  with  fire.  If  you 
include  the  indirect  costs,  the  figure 
increases  to  a  staggering  $21  billion. 

Significant  deficiencies  in  the  Fire 
Protection  Act  for  the  United  States 
were  identified  by  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Fire  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol in  its  1973  report  to  the  President 
entitled  "America  Burning,"  which  led 
to  the  adoption  of  Public  Law  93-498, 
the  Fire  Prevention  and  Control  Act 
of  1974,  to  resolve  these  deficiencies. 

At  that  time,  any  hour  of  the  day 
promised  the  likelihood  that  more 
than  300  destructive  fires  would  be 
raging  somewhere  in  the  Nation,  at  a 
cost  of  over  $300,000  in  property 
damage.  At  least  1  person  would  be 
dead  and  approximately  34  would  be 
injured,  some  crippled  or  disfigured 
for  life.  If  any  of  my  colleagues  have 
ever  known  a  bum  victim,  I  need  not 
elaborate  on  the  suffering  involved. 

I  realize  that  the  Fire  Administra- 
tion has  had  some  problems.  Not  all  of 
the  money  has  been  well  spent.  Some 
of  the  grants— and  this  is  as  much  the 
responsibility  of  the  fire  service  orga- 
nizations receiving  them— showed  poor 
results.  My  colleagues  on  the  commit- 
tee realize  this  and  we  would  certainly 
support  all  efforts  to  improve  the 
USFA's  performance. 

However,  we  are  not  so  dismayed  by 
a  few  failures  to  overlook  the  out- 
standing accomplishments  of  the  Fire 
Administration.  Certainly  we  have  no 
justification  to  eliminate  this  agency 
completely.  We  have  seen  no  evidence 
to  justify  such  a  drastic  move. 


USFA's  most  noteworthy  program 
areas  include  arson,  residential  fire 
sprinklers,  the  public  fire  education 
network,  the  promotion  of  smoke  de- 
tectors, improvement  of  fire  depart- 
ment management  tools,  firefighter 
health  and  safety,  and  data  collection. 
The  issue  has  become  somewhat  po- 
larized, with  FEMA  at  one  end  of  the 
spectrum  and  the  Joint  Council  of  Na- 
tional Fire  Service  Organizations  at 
the  other.  This  kind  of  divisiveness  is 
not  good  for  the  fire  service,  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  or  the  coimtry. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  suggestion.  It 
has  been  a  decade  since  the  country 
took  a  collective  look  at  the  national 
fire  problem.  We  have  benefited  a 
great  deal  by  the  "America  Burning" 
report  and  all  the  effort  involved  in  it. 
I  would  like  to  suggest  another  na- 
tional coUcxiuium  on  fire,  including 
arson.  A  decade  S&  long  enough;  we 
need  another  look.  The  time  for  con- 
sensus building  and  retrospective  eval- 
uation is  here.  We  need  to  examine 
what  has  been  done  in  light  of  what 
we  need  to  do. 

The  passage  of  this  resolution  is 
only  a  first  step.  I  l(x>k  to  all  repre- 
sentatives of  the  fire  service.  In  all  sec- 
tors, to  participate  in  this  national 
effort.  The  time  for  consensus  is  now. 
too  many  people  are  dying,  too  many 
are  injured,  too  much  property  is  dam- 
aged to  wait  any  longer. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  288.  This  is  simply  the 
wrong  time  to  eliminate  the  only  Fed- 
eral focus  and  coordination  for  fire 
prevention  and  control  and  for  arson 
mitigation.* 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Illinois,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins. 

Mrs.  COLLINS  of  lUlnois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation.  Before  talking  about  it 
let  me  commend  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  bringing  this  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  for  having  hearings  on  the  matter 
before  them  and  for  expressing  a  great 
deal  of  concern  about  this  matter 
which  is  important  to  all  of  us. 

I  am  supporting,  of  course.  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  288,  which  not 
only  supports  the  fire  safety  efforts  of 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration  but 
stresses  the  importance  of  its  contin- 
ued existence  in  terms  of  completing 
the  mission  mandated  by  the  Congress 
in  the  Federal  Fire  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1974,  which  is  Public 
Law  93-498. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  lives 
and  property  lost  to  fire  continue  to 
be  a  critical  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try. With  the  total  cost  of  fire  estimat- 
ed at  approximately  $21  billion,  it  is 
crucial  that  we  maintain  and  support 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administration. 
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If  we  in  Congress  do  not  send  this  di- 
rective that:  the  Pire  Administration 
has  been  and  is  unequivocally  effective 
in  reducing  the  unacceptably  high  rate 
of  death,  injury,  and  property  loss  in 
the  United  States  within  this  decade, 
then  we  will  have  failed  to  recognize 
the  total  destruction  by  fire  of  billions 
of  dollars'  worth  of  our  Nation's  re- 
sources annually,  which  is  counter  to 
our  economic  recovery. 

Given  the  astronomical  cost  of  fire, 
lives  and  property  loss  to  fire  continue 
to  be  a  critical  problem  facing  this 
country.  The  density  of  our  cities 
makes  the  threat  of  fire  a  nightmare, 
which  is  a  nightmare  to  residents,  fire 
departments,  property  owners,  and  in- 
surance companies. 

Rural  homeowners  can  expect  con- 
siderable losses  to  fire  as  well  simply 
because  of  their  remoteness  and  their 
inadequate  system. 

With  the  war  against  the  threat  of 
fire  being  constant,  we  must  insure 
that  some  system  remains  as  part  of 
our  national  commitment. 

As  sponsor  of  this  legislation— the 
recent  tragedy  in  Chicago's  Conrad 
Hilton  in  my  own  district,  which  was 
only  11  days  ago,  took  the  lives  of  4 
people  and  23  were  injured— this  rein- 
forces my  belief  that  more  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  fire  prevention  de- 
vices such  as  smoke  detectors  and 
sprinkler  systems. 

Were  simple  procedures  and  systems 
recommended  by  the  Fire  Administra- 
tion followed,  it  is  my  belief  that  no 
lives  would  have  been  lost  in  Chicago 
and  that  fewer  would  have  been  in- 
jured. 

Through  the  coordination  of  the 
USFA.  we  are  able  to  have  a  central 
data  center,  benefit  from  antiarson 
and  public  safety  education  programs, 
technical  assistance,  said  many  other 
improvements  which  result  in  saving 
lives  and  money. 

For  those  Americans  who  are  finan- 
cially beyond  the  reach  of  fire  disas- 
ter, the  continuance  of  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  may  seem  uimeces- 
sary;  but  for  those  millions  who  can  be 
financially  destroyed  by  the  careless 
bedsmoker  next  door  or  a  careless  fire, 
the  Fire  Administration  affords  pro- 
tective guidance  far  exceeding  its  size 
and  budget. 

Accordingly,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
resolution. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  hb.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  (Mr.  Ze- 
raam). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
thank  you  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  deep  concern  over 
the  proposed  elimination  of  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration.  Let  me  also  take 
this  chance  to  applaud  your  efforts 
and  for  providing  those  of  us  who  are 
concerned  about  the  future  of  our  fire 
prevention  programs  this  forum  to 
share  our  grave  concerns. 
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As  you  know,  the  administration, 
under  the  lirection  of  the  Office  of 
Managemei  t  smd  Budget,  did  not  rec- 
ommend zji^  funding  for  the  U.S.  Pire 
Administratton  (USFA)  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  In  an  effort  to  reduce  spending, 
the  administration  chopped  $9  million 
from  the  F»deral  Emergency  Manage- 
ment Agency  (FEMA)  budget  which 
was  earmailced  for  the  Fire  Adminis- 
tration in  fiscal  year  1983.  If  the  cut  is 
allowed  to  stand,  the  Fire  Administra- 
tion will  cease  to  exist  on  October  1. 
with  only  the  National  Fire  Academy 
surviving  in  FEMA's  Emergency  Man- 
agement Institute.  The  implications  of 
such  a  cut  $LTe  enormous  and  must  be 
viewed  not  ^rom  how  much  it  costs  but 
what  has  D/een  established  in  coordi- 
nating and  'mobilizing  a  national  pro- 
gram to  reduce  this  country's  sJarming 
fire  death  toll  and  property  losses. 

While  the  Fire  Administration  has 
been  victimized  by  internal  problems, 
declining  st  pport  in  Congress  and  dis- 
interest in  the  White  House,  its  ac- 
complishments in  mobilizing  and  co- 
ordinating Ta  national  program  to 
reduce  this  coimtry's  appalling  loss  of 
life  and  property  in  fires  has  been 
commendaUle.  Its  major  achievements 
have  included: 

The  establishment  of  the  National 
Fire  Academy,  which  trains  the  fire 
service  leaders  of  tomorrow  and  devel- 
ops and  distributes  state-of-art  course 
work  for  regional.  State  and  local  fire 
training  facilities.  This  year,  the  Acad- 
emy will  have  trained  more  than 
15.000  studtnts  through  its  accredited 
resident  an4  field  programs. 

Increased!  use  of  smoke  detectors  in 
residences.  When  the  USFA  was 
formed.  sm*ke  detectors  were  installed 
In  less  than  5  percent  of  all  house- 
holds, but  |by  1982,  that  percentage 
had  risen  t^  well  over  50  percent.  The 
USFA's  contribution  to  broadened  use 
of  smoke  detectors  has  included  pro- 
duction an<)  promotion  of  over  50  re- 
ports, brochures,  fact  sheets,  articles, 
prototype  posters  and  decals.  sample 
TV  and  radfo  public  service  announce- 
ments, and  other  materials,  all  target- 
ed to  particlilar  detector  Issues  and  au- 
diences. 

Developnient  of  an  effective,  afford- 
able residential  fire  sprinkler  systeth. 
Two  USFA  projects  paved  the  way  by 
assessing  the  market  potential  and  ob- 
stacles to  acceptance  of  home  sprin- 
klers, and  jtheir  potential  impact  on 
more  than  4.000  fire  fatalities  and  $2 
billion  in  fire  loss  that  occur  in  private 
dwellings  ekch  year.  The  USFA  then 
organized  and  coordinated  both  the 
tests  requii^  to  show  that  the  ssrstem 
works  and  the  effect  to  adapt  the  Na- 
tional Fire  Protection  Association's  13- 
D  consensus  standards  to  conform  to 
the  new  teiimology. 

Development  of  improved  firefighter 
protective  clothing  in  a  new  integrated 
ensemble  eticouraged  by  Federal  Gov- 
ernment research  which  was  proven 
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capable  of  sharjly  reducing  the  cur- 
rent high  rates  <  f  firefighter  fatalities 
and  injuries.  Re  ative  to  current  gear, 
the  new  ensemble  provides  increased 
protection  and  imobllity  by  reducing 
overall  ensemble  weight  by  40  percent 
while  adding  only  25  to  30  percent  to 
the  cost.  The  n*w  ensemble  also  pro- 
vides better  protection  against  heat, 
cuts,  punctures,  and  impact. 

Improved  data  on  national  fire  prob- 
lem, leading  to  improved  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  private  sector  decision- 
making tuid  a  better,  more  detailed 
public  understanding  of  the  size  and 
nature  of  the  fiie  problem.  Data  from 
more  than  9,000  ^re  departments  in  40 
States  and  the  [District  of  Columbia, 
assembled  in  the  national  fire  incident 
reporting  systeQi,  has  been  used  in 
major  ways  by  manufacturers,  insur- 
ance groups,  pvblic  interest  groups, 
the  Consumer  product  Safety  Com- 
mission, the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Houslnf  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, State  le^lators  and  several 
committees  of  Cpngress. 

Increased  State  suid  local  fire  prob- 
lem identification  capability,  made 
possible  througli  participation  in  the 
national  fire  incident  reporting 
system. 

Coordination  of  a  national  attack  on 
arson.  The  USFA  has  developed  and 
implemented  a  national  strategy  for 
coordinating  Federal,  State,  and  local 
public  and  pri^iate  sector  efforts  to 
attack  arson,  onie  of  the  Nation's  fast- 
est growing  crin^jes.  It  is  estimated  that 
arson  accounts  lor  more  than  $1.5  bil- 
lion a  year  in  direct  losses  and  nearly 
25  percent  of  aUj  fires. 

Establishment!  of  a  nationwide 
public  fire  education  network,  where- 
by local  experts  in  public  fire  educa- 
tion are  able  to  benefit  from  the  expe- 
rience and  resources  of  one  another. 

Improved  fire  department  manage- 
ment tools.  Including  fire  defense  and 
emergency  response  planning  (master 
planning)  and  comprehensive  rode  en- 
forcement. Teciinical  assistance  on 
master  planning  has  been  provided  to 
138  communities,  48  communities  In  45 
States  have  already  adopted  plans, 
and  more  than  a  dozen  of  these  com- 
munities have  reported  cost  savings  or 
reduced  fire  problems  as  a  result. 

A  national  focal  point  for  fire  pro- 
tection was  a  need  articulated  In  the 
1973  report  of  ^he  National  Commis- 
sion on  Fire  Prevention  and  Control. 
The  USFA  has!  provided  those  focal 
points,  as  demonstrated  by  the  hun- 
dreds of  fire  departments  that  have 
sought  to  participate  in  its  programs. 

Nine  years  ago,  the  National  Com- 
mission on  Firel  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol, in  arguing  1  for  the  establishment 
of  a  U.S.  Fire  Aciminlstration  said: 

Time  and  time  a  (ain,  this  Commission  has 
made  evident  the  need  for  Federal  initia- 
tives  •  •  •   and  iJso   for   coordination   to 
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strengthen  programs  now  scattered  among 
Federal  agencies  *  •  •  Emphatically,  what  is 
not  needed  is  a  Federal  bureaucracy  assum- 
ing responsibilities  that  should  be  retained 
by  State  and  local  Jurisdictions  *  *  *  the 
Federal  government  can  help,  however,  in 
being  a  national  advocate  of  fire  protec- 
tion. •  •  • 

And,  that  is  exactly  what  we  have— a 
FederaJ  advocate  of  fire  protection. 
Are  we,  therefore,  to  let  the  Reagan 
administration  devastate  these  accom- 
plishments and  put  our  Nation's  fire 
prevention  programs  back  to  a  low  pri- 
ority? Are  we  also  to  let  the  theory  of 
Reaganomics  destroy  our  national  ef- 
forts in  bringing  fire,  death,  and  casu- 
alty loss  to  a  minimum? 

I  think  not,  and  that  is  a  feeling 
being  expressed  to  me  by  concerned 
fire  leaders  from  New  York: 

Prior  to  the  establishment  of  the  USFA, 
the  various  fire  departments  in  this  country 
acted  on  an  individual  basis  with  little  or  no 
contact  between  one  another.  .  .  .  The  de- 
velopment of  new  technologies,  modem 
buUding  construction  concepts,  legislative 
changes  and  the  myriad  problems  that  face 
our  fire  departments  today  only  added  em- 
phasis to  this  need.  The  advent  and  wide- 
spread use  of  computers  permitted  the  accu- 
mulation, storage  and  retrieval  of  data  that 
had  previously  gone  largely  neglected.  The 
establisiunent  of  the  USFA  was  the  first 
step  in  a  long  process  of  coordination  and 
cooperation,  providing  a  permanent  tie  line 
between  the  fire  departments  of  our  coun- 
try. The  goal  then,  as  it  is  now,  was  to  stem 
the  rising  tide  of  fire  death  and  property 
loss,  and.  I  believe,  the  USFA  was  maldng 
important  inroads  in  these  areas.^John  J. 
Hart,  Chief,  the  City  of  New  Yoi*  Fire  De- 
partment. 

The  short-sightedness  of  proponents  for 
the  elimination  of  essential  programs,  such 
as  Pire  Prevention  Eklucation,  and  Research 
in  progressive  flrefighting  techniques,  is  in- 
credible.—Nicholas  Mancuso.  President, 
Uniformed  Firefighters  Association  of 
Greater  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  only  conclude  by 
noting  that  the  funding  for  the  U.S. 
Fire  Administration  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  this  country.  The  $8.5  million, 
which  is  needed  to  keep  the  USFA 
alive,  is  a  small  soxa  when  you  consid- 
er that  in  1980  the  country  exjieri- 
enced  a  loss  of  6.505  civilian  deaths. 
$6.3  billion  direct  property  loss  and 
about  $15  billion  in  indirect  losses  be- 
cause of  fire.  We  need  the  USFA  and  I 
will  be  working  to  see  that  it  is  a 
viable  instrument  in  our  fire  preven- 
tion efforts. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  your 
time  and  attention  to  this  most  impor- 
tant matter. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  288. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  minority  members 
of  the  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee support  this  measiu-e.  The  bill 
passed  both  the  subcommittee  and  full 
committee  unanimously. 

As  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Science,  Research  and  Technology 


Subcommittee  has  explained,  this  res- 
olution simply  allows  the  members  to 
show  their  sup(>ort  for  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration.  I  have  tc  compliment 
Chairman  Walgren  and  Mrs.  Heckler, 
the  ranking  Republican  member,  on 
their  fine  leadership  in  this  issue.  Mrs. 
Heckler's  amendment  to  the  original 
resolution  sponsored  by  Mrs.  Collins 
has  strengthened  the  bill. 

There  are  few  calamities  in  this 
coimtry  that  occur  as  often,  result  in 
as  many  deaths  and  injuries,  cost  as 
much  in  property  damage,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time  receive  as  little  atten- 
tion from  the  Federal  Government.  No 
one  is  advocating  that  the  Federal 
Government  involve  Itself  in  the  me- 
chanics of  fire  suppression.  However, 
we  do  have  the  entire  delegation  of  na- 
tional fire  service  organizations  asking 
for  a  continued  Federal  focal  point  on 
fire  and  arson. 

The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  has 
served  as  the  Federal  focal  point  for 
fire  for  the  last  8  years  and  has  made 
significant  improvements  in  tu-son  co- 
ordination at  the  community  and 
State  level,  resesotih  into  firefighter 
health  and  safety  and  residential  fire 
sprinklers,  public  education  of  fire 
hazards,  and  in  increasing  the  number 
of  smoke  detectors  in  homes  all  across 
the  country. 

The  conmilttee  does  not  intend  to 
imply  that  improvements  caimot  be 
made  in  USFA.  Testimony  before  our 
subcommittee  has  indicated  that  the 
Fire  Administration's  effectiveness  can 
be  increased.  The  committee  looks  for- 
ward to  the  opportunity  to  work  with 
USFA  on  making  the  necessary  pro- 
gram changes. 

However,  the  administration  has  not 
provided  any  funding  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  despite  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Committee's  2-year  authorization 
passed  last  year.  This  committee 
agrees  with  the  Nation's  fire  service 
organizations  that  the  USFA  should 
continue.  Not  only  do  we  lose  the  op- 
portunity to  maintain  progress  in  sev- 
eral areas  of  fire  and  arson  research, 
but  we  stand  a  good  chance  of  throw- 
ing away  advances  already  attained. 

The  Fixe  Administration  has  a  small 
budget  of  $8  million.  Should  the  Con- 
gress decide  that  USFA  be  continued, 
the  funds  can  easily  be  earmarked  out 
of  FEMA's  $900  million  budget.  Sup- 
porting this  resolution  does  not  add 
one  dollar  to  the  President's  recom- 
mended budget  level.  It  simply  sends  a 
message  to  the  President  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  support  the  Nation's 
fire  service.  They  put  their  lives  on 
the  line  every  day  as  they  respond  to 
fires  and  a  host  of  other  emergencies. 
They  deserve  all  the  support  we  can 
offer  them.  I  would  therefore  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  support  this  reso- 
lution. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  our 
dlstinguished    colleague    from    New 


York,  Mr.  McGrath,  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee. 

D  124^ 

Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  for  the  Record,  a 
copy  of  a  letter  I  recently  received 
from  the  Nassau  Coiuity  Firemen's  As- 
sociation which  represents  8,000  fire- 
fighters in  the  district  I  represent  and 
the  surrounding  area.  The  letter  con- 
tains a  strong  statement  of  support  for 
the  continued  operation  of  the  U.S. 
Pire  Administration.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  this  committee  to  lend 
their  support  to  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  288. 

The  work  of  the  U.S.  Pire  Adminis- 
tration has  been  a  motivating  force  in 
major  fire  prevention  and  control  ef- 
forts, over  the  past  several  years.  I 
urge  those  who  feel  that  fire  is  solely  a 
local  problem,  to  take  a  closer  look  at 
the  magnitude  of  the  loss  of  human 
life,  and  the  economic  loss  caused  by 
serious  injuries  and  property  damage 
from  fire. 

Insurance  company  surveys  indicate 
that  our  Nation  has  the  highest  rate 
of  fire-related  deaths  and  property 
damage  in  the  industrialized  world. 
This  is  a  national  disgrace,  which  cer- 
tainly warrants  the  expenditure  of  less 
than  $10  million  to  fund  the  U.S.  Pire 
Administration.  A  single  fire  in  Lynn, 
Mass.,  last  November,  caused  an  esti- 
mated $70  million  in  property  damage, 
10  times  the  budget  of  the  USFA. 
Many  of  the  16  buildings  destroyed  in 
that  blaze,  had  been  renovated  in  a 
federally  fimded  revitalization  pro- 
gram which  now  lies  in  ashes. 

The  problems  of  fighting  fire  have 
increased  in  complexity  in  recent 
years.  Modem  technology  has  un- 
leashed a  host  of  potential  problems 
for  the  fire  service.  Building  construc- 
tion, new  chemicals,  plastics  and  other 
materials  we  use  every  day  are  all  rela- 
tively new  hazards  for  the  firefighters 
and  the  public.  The  Increasing  concen- 
tration of  our  Nation's  population, 
makes  even  relatively  small  fires,  ex- 
tremely dangerous  in  crowded  cities 
and  suburbs.  The  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration has  provided  a  central  source 
for  the  dissemination  of  information 
on  innovations,  and  experiences  from 
fire  departments  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  experiences  of  a 
fire  department  in  Texas  in  handling  a 
specific  type  of  fire,  might  prove  to  be 
of  great  value  to  fire  service  personnel 
in  New  York,  when  faced  with  a  simi- 
lar type  of  emergency.  Antiarson  pro- 
grams, fire  prevention  education,  and 
a  variety  of  other  types  of  useful  in- 
formation can  eventually  reduce  the 
tremendous  cost  of  fire  in  terms  of  the 
lives  and  property  of  our  citizens. 

Again,  I  request  the  full  support  of 
this  committee  in  the  effort  to  main- 
tain the  U.S.  Pire  Administration. 
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Nassao  ComiTY 
Fnnaai's  Assocxatioii, 

March  9.  1982. 
Hon.  Rath OMD  McOkatr, 
Houae  of  Reprtttntativa, 
WoMhiitifton,  D.C. 

Dbak  Sac  It  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  the  1983  Budget  does  not  provide  for 
Funds  for  the  United  States  Fire  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Rural  Community  Fire  Pro- 
tection program  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

If  the  budget  ta  adopted  as  proposed,  the 
USFA  and  RCFP  will  come  to  an  end. 

These  programs  are  extremely  helpful  in 
reducing  fire  losses,  arson  control,  hazard- 
ous materials  incidents,  promotion  of  smoke 
detectors  and  sprinklers,  code  enforcement, 
master  planning,  fire  fighter  safety  and  the 
National  Fire  Data  Center. 

While  reductions  in  the  Federal  Budget 
are  no  doubt  desirable,  it  is  painful  to  see 
important  fire  service  programs  wiped  out. 

It  would  be  greatly  appreciated  by  thou- 
sands in  the  Fire  Service,  both  paid  and  vol- 
unteer, if  you  could  support  our  stand  for 
the  trSFA  and  the  RCFP. 
Sincerely, 

HKIfKT  QREnfSTEtlf , 

Past  President 

Mr.  WEIBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
cunsimie  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Clausen). 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
in  solid  support  of  the  efforts  that 
have  been  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Technology  to  advance 
this  concurrent  resolution  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

The  n.S.  Fire  Administration,  as  has 
been  stated  by  the  previous  speakers, 
have  carried  forth  a  major  coordinat- 
ing function,  as  well  as  an  information 
dissemination  effort,  that  is  extremely 
meaningful  to  the  local  fire  depart- 
ments throughout  the  country,  includ- 
ing my  own  congressional  district. 

I  urge  strong  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  committee 
for  bringing  it  before  the  House. 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  strongly  support  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  288,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  ef- 
forts of  the  D.S.  Fire  Administration 
should  be  supported. 

Specifically,  this  resolution  states 
that  Congress  should  continue  support 
of  the  USFA,  and  that  the  USFA 
should  continue  to  develop  a  close 
working  relationship  with  States  and 
localities  In  reviewing,  evaluating,  and 
suggesting  improvements  and  uniform- 
ity in  State,  local,  and  model  fire  pre- 
vention and  building  codes. 

The  USFA  provides  assistance  to 
State  and  local  governments  by  col- 
lecting and  analyzing  fire  information, 
regulating  the  flammabllity  of  materi- 
als, conducting  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  providing  financial  assist- 
ance when  adequate  protection  lies 
beyond  a  community's  means. 

The  USFA  performs  a  critical  role  in 
combating  the  incredible  proliferation 
of  fires  and  fire-related  losses.  In  1981, 
over  3  million  fires  were  reported  in- 
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volving  ovfk  7,500  deaths,  300,000  inju- 
ries—of wl^ich  28,000  were  civilian— 
and  $6  billk>n  in  direct  property  losses. 
In  the  last  decade,  the  incidence  of 
arson  nationwide  has  increased  over 
400  percent.  According  to  insurance 
experts,  niany  of  these  losses  are 
passed  along  to  homeowners  and  busi- 
nesses, and  approximately  one-quarter 
of  every  home  insurance  premium 
dollar  goes  to  pay  for  arson. 

Incredibly,  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion has  responded  to  this  critical  na- 
tionwide fire  problem  by  proposing  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration. The  results  of  this  pro- 
posal would  be  an  end  to  the  prospects 
of  a  coordmated  Federal  approach  to 
combating  fire,  as  well  as  a  terrible  in- 
crease in  lire  tragedies.  We  can  also 
expect  to  ape  a  likely  Increase  in  Oov- 
emment  cdsts  to  control  fires  and  con- 
sumer cost*  in  higher  insurance  premi- 
imis.  The  administration's  efforts  to 
delete  fimtfing  for  the  USFA  is  not 
only  short^ghted,  it  is  dangeroiis. 

The  USFlAk  has  an  important  mission 
to  help  fire  safety  efforts  and  reduce 
property  dtinage  and  lives  lost  by  fire. 
I  fully  support  the  USFA  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  voting  for 
House  Conburrent  Resolution  288.« 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  288  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  all 
levels  of  tb^emment  should  support 
the  fire  saiety  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  (USFA).  The  USFA  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's  fire- 
fighting  efforts,  and  provides  critically 
important  emergency  response  train- 
ing prograins  for  America's  firefight- 
ers. : 

Firefighters,  both  volimteer  and  full 
time,  stand  on  guard  to  protect  Ameri- 
can families  and  their  property  from 
the  ravages  of  fire.  These  outstanding 
men  and  women  risk  their  lives  each 
day  to  fi^t  fires,  truly  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations  in  our 
Nation.      ] 

All  level^  of  government  need  to  con- 
tinue adequate  levels  of  support  for  ef- 
fective fir^ighting  programs,  and  con- 
tinue traiiiing  programs  to  help  fire- 
fighters d(J  their  jobs  better.  This  Con- 
gress can  ireaffirm  that  commitment 
by  passing  this  resolution  in  support 
of  those  knportant  programs  at  the 
Federal  level  to  help  volunteer  and 
full-time  firefighters  all  across  the 
country. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  o£  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 288,  Which  expresses  our  support 
of  the  U.Si  Fire  Administration.* 

•  Mr.  CLAuSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  add  my*  support  for  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  288,  and  call  to  the  at- 
tention ofimy  colleagues  the  meed  f-or 
maintaining  the  U.S.  Fire  Administra- 
tion. 

The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  l)as 
played  a  rital  role  since  1974  in  dis- 
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such  as  smoke  detectors  and  sprinkler 
systems,  and  hits  aided  local  officials 
in  strengtheninf  and  upgrading  exist- 
ing fire  and  building  codes.  The  USFA 
has  effectively  coordinated  firefight- 
Ing  and  prevention  efforts  at  the  local 
and  State  levels  so  that  experience 
gained  in  combfitlng  fire  problems  in 
one  State  or  loicality  may  be  used  to 
benefit  another^ 

Programs  developed  by  the  USFA 
have  made  imdortant  progress  in  re- 
ducing the  heavy  losses  of  life  and 
property  of  our  citizens,  and  continued 
funding  of  this  agency  will  enable  us 
to  continue  reducing  these  losses.  Pas- 
sage of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
288  will  not  add  to  the  deficit>-it  will 
not  add  a  singly  dollar  in  budget  out- 
lays. It  will  simply  demonstrate  sup- 
port of  the  Congress  for  the  Nation's 
fire  service  organizations,  and  our 
commitment  tc  prevent  the  destruc- 
tion by  fire  of  tjhe  lives  of  our  citizens 
and  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  our 
Nation's  resour:es.  Again.  I  urge  the 
full  support  of  the  House  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration.* 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  fJit.  Speaker.  Congress 
responded  to  the  crisis  caused  by  fires 
in  our  Nation  by  creating  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administrationj  in  1974.  We  have 
always  recogniaed  the  devestation  and 
misery  resulting  from  hurricanes,  tor- 
nadoes, floods,  j  and  earthquakes,  yet 
fires  alone  result  in  more  than  20 
times  the  deatos  annually  than  these 
other  disasters  combined.  Over  300,000 
people  are  injured  yearly,  and  almost 
8,000  lives  are  lost  from  fires  which 
occur  at  a  stagoering  rate  of  1  every  10 
seconds.  | 

The  cost  in  dollars  associated  with 
these  fires,  including  both  direct  and 
Indirect  losses.!  is  an  intolerable  $21 
billion.  The  U.B.  Fire  Administration 
is  a  part  of  the  Federal  Elmergency 
Management  Agency,  and  is  charged 
with  such  programs  as  developing  resi- 
dential fire  safety  plans,  public  educa- 
tion, maintaining  the  National  Fire 
Data  Center,  researching  firefighter 
health  and  safety,  arson  prevention, 
and  emergency  'medical  services.  These 
and  other  programs  fulfilled  in  re- 
sponse to  the  legislative  mandates  of 
the  Federal  Fife  Prevention  and  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  are  in  serious  jeopardy 
because  the  UJS.  Fire  Administration 
has  been  targeted  for  zero  funding  in 
fiscal  year  1983. 

We  must  noi  let  the  Federal-local 
partnership  of  the  USFA  be  destroyed. 
I  urge  all  of  niy  colleagues  to  vote  in 
support  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 288.  expnssing  the  sense  of  the 
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Congress  that  the  U.S.  Fire  Adminis- 
tration is  vitally  important.  We  must 
show  the  American  people  that  we  rec- 
ognize the  importance  of  the  USFA 
and  its  ongoing  programs,  and  that  we 
Join  the  Joint  Council  of  National  Fire 
Service  Organizations  in  fighting  the 
elimination  of  the  USFA  as  ferocious- 
ly as  they  attack  fires.* 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  288  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  this  Congress  that  all 
levels  of  government  should  support 
the  fire  safety  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Fire 
Administration  (USFA).  The  USFA  is 
an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's  fire- 
fighting  efforts,  and  provides  critically 
im[x>rtant  emergency  response  train- 
ing programs  for  America's  firefight- 
ers. 

Firefighters,  both  volimteer  and  full 
time,  stand  on  guard  to  protect  Ameri- 
can families  and  their  property  from 
the  ravages  of  fire.  These  outstanding 
men  and  women  risk  their  lives  each 
day  to  fight  fires,  truly  one  of  the 
most  dangerous  occupations  in  our 
Nation. 

All  levels  of  government  need  to  con- 
tinue adequate  levels  of  support  for  ef- 
fective firefighting  programs,  and  con- 
tinue training  programs  to  help  fire- 
fighters do  their  Jobs  better.  This  Con- 
gress can  reaffirm  that  commitment 
by  passing  this  resolution  in  support 
of  those  important  programs  at  the 
Federal  level  to  help  volunteer  and 
full-time  firefighters  all  across  the 
country. 

I  urge  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
port of  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
288,  which  expresses  our  support  of 
the  U.S.  Fire  Administrator.* 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  WALQREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BCazzou).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  agree  to 
the  concurrent  resolution.  House  Con- 
current Resolution  288,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  con- 
current resolution,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AVIATION  INSURANCE 
PROGRAM  EXTENSION 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  5930)  to  extend  the  aviation  in- 
surance program  for  5  years. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


H.R.  5930 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Conffress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1312  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended  (49  U.S.C.  1542)  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  "1082"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1987". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Mineta;  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Clausen)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Mineta). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5930  renews  the 
authorization  for  the  aviation  insur- 
ance program,  generally  known  as  the 
"war  risk"  program.  The  war  risk  pro- 
gram was  first  authorized  in  1951,  and 
has  been  renewed  seven  times.  The 
current  authorization  will  expire  on 
September  30.  1982. 

Under  the  war  risk  insurance  pro- 
gram the  Government  provides  insur- 
ance to  airlines  providing  service  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country  when  there  are  security  prob- 
lems and  commercial  insurance  is  un- 
available. Before  the  insurance  is 
issued,  the  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion must  determine  that  insurance 
cannot  be  obtained  on  reasonable 
terms  and  conditions  from  a  conuner- 
cial  insurance  company,  and  the  Presi- 
dent must  determine  that  continu- 
ation of  the  air  service  operations  to 
be  insured  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

The  war  risk  Insurance  program  is 
supported  by  a  revolving  fund  which 
includes  all  premiums  received  for  in- 
surance and  any  sums  appropriated  to 
the  program.  The  salaries  of  employ- 
ees working  on  the  program  are  paid 
out  of  the  fund.  The  fund  has  not  re- 
quired appropriations  in  recent  years, 
and  now  has  a  balance  of  $22  million. 

H.R.  5930  renews  the  war  risk  insur- 
ance program  for  5  years.  Although  it 
has  not  been  necessary  to  issue  war 
risk  Insurance  during  the  last  5  years, 
the  program  has  been  useful  as  a 
backup  for  our  foreign  policy.  There  is 
always  a  possibility  that  private  insur- 
ance companies  will  be  unwilling  to 
insure  air  service  to  a  foreign  country 
in  which  there  are  security  problems. 
U.S.  airlines  cannot  be  expected  to  nm 
the  risk  of  providing  air  service  with- 
out insurance.  Without  a  Government 
backup  program,  airlines  might  be 
unable  to  provide  service  which  was 
needed  to  carry  out  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  United  States. 

Finally,  I  note  that  renewal  of  the 
war  risk  program  is  supported  by  the 
administration  and  the  airlines.  I  am 
not  aware  of  any  opposition  to  renew- 
al. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  passage  of  HJl. 
5930  and  a  continuation  of  the  war 
risk  insurance  program. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee in  supporting  H.R.  5930,  which 
would  extend  the  aviation  war  risk  in- 
surance program  for  5  years  through 
fiscal  year  1987. 

We  have  heard  the  testimony  of 
both  the  administration  and  the  Air 
Transport  Association  that  it  is  "ssen- 
tial  for  the  Congress  to  reauthorize 
this  program  beyond  its  current  expi- 
ration date  at  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year. 

Originally  enacted  in  1951,  the  stat- 
ute authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation to  issue  Insurance  to  air  car- 
riers so  that  international  operations 
which  the  President  determines  are  in 
the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  can  continue  when  com- 
mercial insurance  is  not  reasonably 
available.  This  insurance  can  be  issued 
either  with  or  without  premiimis,  the 
latter  being  the  case  when  the  oper- 
ation is  being  conducted  pursuant  to  a 
contract  between  the  air  carrier  and 
the  Departments  of  Defense  or  State. 
In  the  event  premiums  are  collected 
from  the  particular  air  carriers  in- 
volved, they  are  placed  in  a  revolving 
fund  which  would  be  used  if  the  Gov- 
ernment is  subsequently  required  to 
pay  out  on  a  ix>llcy.  The  aviation  war 
risk  insurance  revolving  fund  now  has 
a  balance  of  $22.6  million  and  is  now 
in  a  position  where  it  could  absorb  a 
substantial  claim  if  it  were  required  to 
do  so.  The  revolving  fund  is  also  used 
to  pay  administrative  expenses  associ- 
ated with  operating  this  important 
program,  such  as  employee  salaries. 

Although  the  very  nature  of  the  pro- 
gram is  such  that  it  is  infrequently 
used,  I  believe  it  is  Important  that  the 
authority  be  in  place  should  it  become 
necessary  to  assure  the  continuation 
of  essential  air  transport  operations 
outside  the  United  States. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  the 
aviation  war  risk  insurance  program 
has  been  extended  by  the  Congress  on 
numerous  occasions  in  the  past,  and 
most  of  those  extensions  were  for  5- 
year  periods  as  provided  for  in  HJl. 
5930. 

The  last  time  we  examined  this  pro- 
gram was  in  1977  where  we  also  made 
other  changes  to  the  statute  which 
were  designed  to  fill  potential  gaps  in 
the  Secretary's  authority  to  issue  this 
Insurance.  Those  amendments  accom- 
plished their  intended  purpose  and  the 
administration,  as  well  as  the  U.S.  air 
carriers,  believe  that  a  simple  exten- 
sion of  the  program  is  all  that  is  neces- 
sary at  this  time. 

Accordingly,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  ILR.  5930  so  we  can 
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assure  that  this  important  program 
will  continue  in  the  yeaxs  ahead. 
•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Aviation  Subcommit- 
tee has  indicated,  today  we  are  consid- 
ering legislation  (H.R.  6930)  to  extend 
the  aviation  war  risk  insurance  pro- 
gram for  5  years  through  the  end  of 
fiscal  year  1987.  Because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  assuring  that  vital  air  trans- 
port operations  can  continue  in  the 
face  of  instability  abroad,  I  would  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  H.R.  5930. 

Actually,  the  name  "war  risk"  is 
somewhat  of  a  misnomer  since  the 
statute  no  longer  specifies  the  types  of 
risks  which  are  eligible  for  Govern- 
ment insurance.  The  last  time  the 
Congress  extended  this  program,  back 
in  1977,  we  determined  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  would  have 
greater  flexibility  if  eliglbUity  for  Gov- 
ernment insurance  depended,  in  part, 
on  a  Presidential  determination  that 
the  particular  operation  was  in  the 
foreign  policy  interests  of  the  United 
States. 

Accordingly,  such  insurance  can  be 
issued  to  cover  a  variety  of  risks;  that 
is.  civil  disturbances,  terrorist  activi- 
ties, provided  it  is  an  operation  outside 
the  United  States  and  the  President 
determines  it  is  appropriate.  Of 
course,  it  can  only  be  issued  where 
commercial  insurance  cannot  be  ob- 
tained at  reasonable  rates  and  condi- 
tions. 

The  program  contemplates  two  dif- 
ferent types  of  insurance— premiiun 
and  nonpremiiun.  If  the  above  condi- 
tions are  met,  the  premium  program 
generally  applies.  However,  tf  the  op- 
eration is  being  conducted  pursuant  to 
a  contract  which  the  carrier  has  with 
the  Departments  of  Defense  or  State, 
no  premiums  are  charged  to  the  carri- 
ers although  DOD  or  the  State  De- 
partment must  indemnify  the  Secre- 
tary for  any  payouts  which  occur  on 
the  policy.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
operation  of  the  Civil  Reserve  Air 
Fleet  (CRAP).  In  the  event  CRAP  air- 
craft are  needed  by  our  Government, 
the  nonpremium  program  permits  the 
operation  to  be  insured  and  therefore 
protects  the  carrier  from  any  losses 
which  may  arise. 

Although  the  Government  war  risk 
insurance  is  issued  only  on  rare  occa- 
sions, I  believe  that  it  is  necessary  to 
extend  the  current  authorization  so 
that  the  lack  of  commercially  avail- 
able insurance  will  not  deter  this  coun- 
try from  conducting  operations  which 
are  determined  by  the  President  to  be 
In  our  best  interests. 

Accordingly,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adopt  H.R.  5930  so  we  can 
extend  this  important  program  before 
it  expires  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize, through  fiscal  year  1987.  the 
aviation  insurance  program,  commonly 


referred  to 
program. 

Although 
Icnown,  it  is 


as  the  war  risk  insurance 


this  program  is  not  well 
one  that  is  very  important 
to  the  implementation  of  our  Nation's 
foreign  policy. 

Under  tWs  program,  the  Pederal 
Aviation  Administration  provides  in- 
surance to  tJ.S.  airlines  for  air  service 
to  foreign  oountries  when  commercial 
insurance  cannot  be  obtained  on  rea- 
sonable terms  and  conditions,  and 
when  the  |»resident  determines  that 
the  continuation  of  air  service  is  neces- 
sary to  can^  out  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  States. 

Though  this  program  has  not  been 
called  uponi  since  the  last  time  it  was 
authorized  ^5  years  ago,  it  does  not 
take  one  long  to  conceive  of  instances 
in  the  wond  today  where  a  govern- 
ment insurance  program  for  service  to 
high  risk  areas  would  be  necessary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  House  to 
pass  this  Bill.  Our  Nation's  foreign 
policy  intei^sts  will  be  weP  served  by 
it.«  T 

Mr.  MINfTTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPE^AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleqian  from  California  (Mr. 
MiNirrA)  tl^t  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5930. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havihg  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 

A  motiot^  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


Mr, 
unanimous' 


GSNERAL  LEAVE 

CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  oxtend  their  remarlES  on  the 
bill  just  pa^d. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objeAlon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 
There  wa$  no  objection. 


CONPEREyCE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  4, 
INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 

PROTECpION  ACT 

Mr.  BOiAnd.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  up 
the  conferoice  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
4)  to  amen)  the  National  Security  Act 
of  1947  to  I  prohibit  the  imauthorized 
disclosure  bf  information  identifying 
certain  U.S.  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  informants,  and  sources. 

The  Cleri  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEfLKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  ^ule,  the  conference  report 
is  consider^  as  having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  I  roceedings  of  the  House  of 
May  20,  191  2.) 


The   SPEAKER 
gentleman  from 
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pro  tempore. 


which  explaine 
brook   amendm^ 
601(c).  In  the  otl 


The 
Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gebtleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClort)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  minutes.         | 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Bolaitd). 

Mr.  BOLANDJ  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conference  report 
which  we  take  up  today  was  the  sub- 
ject of  many  lonk  and  hard  discussions 
and  eventually  r  of  compromise.  It 
might  not  have  appeared  on  the  sur- 
face that  there  ^ere  many  substantial 
differences  between  the  two  Houses. 
But  from  the  beginning,  it  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  this  Member,  important  to 
create  a  legislative  history  in  the  state- 
ment of  managers  that  explains  the 
crucial  section  ojf  this  legislation— sec- 
tion 601(c).  It  \«s  important,  because 
in  the  House,  there  was  not  a  report 
I  the  effect  of  the  Ash- 
^nt,  the  language  of 
ler  body  as  well,  there 
was  no  committee  report  explaining 
the  language  of  ^Ol(c),  which  had  also 
been  offered  as  ft  floor  amendment,  in 
this  case  by  Senator  Chafee.  Further, 
it  was  important,  that  the  differences 
between  the  two  Houses  on  the  ques- 
tion of  protectihg  cover  for  U.S.  intel- 
ligence officers  ijnd  agents  be  resolved 
in  light  of  the  need  to  better  protect 
such  individuals  and  in  order  to  guar- 
antee that  coveil  is  sufficient  to  justify 
the  criminalization  of  its  disclosure. 

The  House  shbuld  also  know  that  I 
began  the  proc^  of  discussions  about 
>me  doubt  about  the 
of  the  bill.  Nonethe- 
I  my  duty  to  bring  back 
a  bill  to  che  HoUse  because  it  was  the 
will  of  this  bodv  that  H.R.  4  become 
law.  I  also  thought  it  was  my  duty— 
and  I  believe  alllthe  conferees  join  me 
in  this— to  provide  a  bill  which  could 
meet  constitutional  muster,  that  was 
as  narrowly  prescribed  in  its  coverage 
as  was  necessa^  to  criminalize  the 
wholesale  exposure  of  intelligence 
operatives  whild  treading  as  lightly  as 
possible  upon  ihe  first  amendment. 
The  principal  effort  of  the  conferees 
concerning  this  bill  was  to  resolve  this 
particular  issue  in  terms  of  the  state- 
ment of  manager's  language  explain- 
ing section  601(1;).  particularly  its  two 
principal  elemmits— the  terms  "pat- 
tern of  activitis"  and  the  "reason  to 
believe"  standaijd. 

Substantively.]  the  conference  report 
which  we  bring;  back  to  the  House  is 
the  House  bill  \ifith  several  exceptions. 
We  have  accepted  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  permits  an  individual  to 
disclose  inf ornuftion  that  solely  identi- 
fies himself  as  a  covert  agent.  We  have 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  limit- 
ing the  definition  of  covert  agent  to 
active  officers  Or  employees  of  intelli- 
gence agencies  and  to  present  agents. 


these  issues  in 
constitutionality 
less,  I  felt  it  wa 
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sources  and  informants.  We  have  ac- 
cepted a  substitute  cover  section  that 
resolves  the  concerns  of  the  other 
body,  about  the  protection  of  the 
Peace  Corps  from  use  for  intelligence 
operations. 

The  compromise  provision  on  cover 
requires  an  annual  report  to  Congress 
on  the  effectiveness  of  cover  so  as  to 
monitor  necessary  improvements  in 
cover  arrangements  and  to  guarantee 
that  the  identities  of  covert  agents  are 
masked  adequately  to  justify  criminal 
proscription  of  their  disclosiu-es. 

In  structuring  statement  of  manag- 
er's language  to  explain  section  601(c), 
the  so-called  Ashbrook  or  Chafee 
amendment,  the  conferees  noted  that 
there  had  been  little  explanation  in 
the  House  of  the  Ashbrook  amend- 
ment. The  most  satisfactory  sources  of 
explanation  were  those  referred  to  in 
the  Senate  debate— the  explanation 
provided  by  the  1980  report  of  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence to  accompany  S.  2216,  the 
Senate  forerunner  of  this  bill  in  the 
96th  Congress,  and  a  colloquy  between 
Senators  (Thafee  and  DuiiEifBERGER 
which  drew  from  and  expanded  upon 
this  same  report. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  conferees 
that  these  sources  constitute  the  legis- 
lative history  of  this  statute.  There- 
fore, the  conferees  very  carefully  ex- 
cerpted text  from  these  sources.  Every 
word  was  scrutinized  and  carefully 
considered.  The  resultant  explanation 
is,  I  should  emphasize,  the  best  the 
conferees  could  agree  upon. 

Not  everyone  is  happy  with  it,  as 
perhaps  today's  proceedings  will  em- 
phasize. The  explanation  provided  in 
the  statement  addresses  the  central 
issues  of  proof  and  what  activities 
would  constitute  a  violation  of  the 
statute. 

The  principal  point  of  this  part  of 
the  statement  is  to  emphasize  what  is 
and  what  is  not  covered  by  the  con- 
cept of  "pattern  of  activities"  in  con- 
junction with  the  "reason  to  l}elieve" 
standard.  What  is  proscribed  by  the 
bill,  "naming  names"  as  it  is  euphemis- 
tically called,  is  a  limited  type  of  activ- 
ity. It  is  not  intended  to  embrace  "le- 
gitimate journalism."  Now  I  use  this 
phrase  gingerly,  because  the  first 
amendment  makes  it  clear  that  Con- 
gress is  not  to  sit  in  judgment  on  what 
"legitimate  dissent"  or  "appropriate" 
speech  is  or  ought  to  be.  That  is  the 
point  of  the  language  provided  in  the 
statement  of  managers— to  help  to 
identify  activities  which  are  not  pro- 
scribed by  the  statute,  and  to  explain 
how  prosecutors  and  judges  should  in- 
terpret the  statute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  language  in  the 
statement  of  managers  speaks  for 
itself.  It  is  the  only  explanation  con- 
ferees intend  to  offer  on  what  those 
crucial  phrases  mean.  I,  myself,  could 
wish  that  is  was  even  more  explicit  in 
some  areas  than  it  is.  But  I  understand 


well,  as  I  am  sure  Members  of  this 
body  do.  that  in  the  process  of  com- 
promise and  debate  that  resolves 
issues  of  this  Irind.  we  must  eventually 
vote  yea  or  nay. 

Before  I  conclude  my  statement.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not 
add  some  words  of  praise.  The  first 
should  go  to  Ron  Mazzoli,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Sut>commlttee 
who  has  worked  so  long  and  hard  on 
this  statute.  Without  his  perseverance, 
patience,  and  good  judgment,  we 
would  not  be  here  today. 

Second.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute 
and  special  thanks  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois.  Bob  McClort.  who  will 
be  leaving  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  at  the  end  of 
this  Congress  and  whose  able  work 
and  bipartisan  attitude  on  this  legisla- 
tion. Both  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Subcommittee  on  Leg- 
islation, and  as  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, He  has  assisted  the  committee 
and  has  assisted  the  efforts  of  this 
House  in  fashioning  national  secxu-ity 
legislation  protective  of  individual 
rights. 

Last.  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
former  colleague  of  ours,  John  Ash- 
brook, who  was  clearly  most  influen- 
tial in  the  debate  of  this  body  on  H.R. 
4  and  whose  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee bill  helped  shape  the  course  of 
this  legislation.  We  all  miss  his  pres- 
ence in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report  and  close  with 
an  admonition  that  is  contained  in  the 
statement  of  managers,  and  I  quote: 

The  Conferees  expect  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  the  Federal  Courts  will 
limit  the  application  of  Section  601(c)  to 
those  engaged  in  the  pernicious  business  of 
naming  names  as  that  conduct  Is  described 
in  the  legislative  history  of  this  Act. 

As  one  who  had  serious  doubts  about 
the  constitutionality  of  this  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House,  and  who  returns 
with  a  conference  report  substantially 
similar  to  that  bill,  I  must  say  that, 
based  on  the  interpretation  of  this 
statute  as  provided  in  the  statement  of 
managers.  I  believe  that  this  statute 
can  be  considered  constitutional.  I  be- 
lieve that  it  has  a  good  chance  to  with- 
stand the  test  of  judicial  scrutiny.  It 
can  do  so  because  of  its  narrow  focus 
and  explicit  avoidance  of  proscribing 
protected  speech. 

With  all  my  heart  I  trust  that  it  will 
serve  to  ensnare  only  those  few  who 
have  made  it  their  business  to  system- 
atically identify  and  expose  our  under- 
cover intelligence  officers.  Like  all  in 
this  body,  I  sincerely  desire  to  see  an 
end  to  that  unpleasant  and  illegal  ac- 
tivity. I  have  confidence  that,  based  on 
the  int«nt  of  Congress  as  expressed  by 
the  conference  report  and  the  accom- 
panying statement  of  managers,  these 
goals  are  both  attainable. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  let  me  commend 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
his  leadership  and  also  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  his  generous  remarlcs 
on  my  behalf.  It  is  a  real  privilege  to 
serve  on  this  Important  committee  of 
the  Congress  and  to  participate  in  the 
legislative  efforts  of  our  committee,  in- 
cluding the  legislation  emanating  from 
this  committee  under  the  leadership 
of  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou).  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4,  the  Intel- 
ligence Identities  Protection  Act  of 
1982. 

The  record  is  both  long  and  convinc- 
ing on  the  need  for  legislation  protect- 
ing the  identities  of  U.S.  covert  intelli- 
gence agents.  Our  intelligence  officers, 
and  the  people  whom  they  recruit  to 
provide  information  and  assistance, 
work  on  behalf  of  our  country's  securi- 
ty—often at  significant  risk  to  their 
lives.  The  bill  now  before  us  would 
help  minimize  these  risks  by  providing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  the  identities  of 
these  outstanding  men  and  women. 

In  this  body,  prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  "reason  to  believe"  language  of- 
fered by  our  late  distinguished  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Ashbrook),  and  In  the  other  body 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  identical  lan- 
guage, the  debate  was  long  and  com- 
plex—and, at  times,  even  confusing. 
Some  have  suggested  that  during  this 
debate  the  effect  of  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" standard  was  inaccurately 
stated.  In  this  light,  it  was  the  effort 
of  the  conferees,  in  the  statement  of 
managers,  to  clarify  the  meaning  of 
the  statutory  language  and  to  some 
extent,  this  goal  was  met.  However,  I 
am  concerned  that  some  portions  of 
the  statement  are  not  entirely  clear 
and  therefore  do  not  do  complete  Jus- 
tice to  the  words  both  Houses  over- 
whelmingly agreed  to  insert  into  this 
legislation. 

Of  course,  it  is  generally  accepted 
that  the  meaning  of  a  law  can  best  be 
fotmd  in  the  plain  meaning  of  the 
words  used  to  comprise  it.  As  the 
newest  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
stated  last  week  in  the  case  of  FBI 
against  Abraiftson  (dissenting). 

While  It  is  elementary  that  the  plain  lan- 
guage interpretation  of  a  statute  enjoys  a 
robust  presumption  in  its  favor,  it  is  also 
true  that  Congress  cannot,  in  every  In- 
stance, be  counted  on  to  have  said  what  It 
meant  or  to  have  meant  what  it  said.  Stat- 
utes, therefore,  "are  not  to  be  construed  so 
strictly  as  to  defeat  the  obvious  intention  of 
the  legislature."  Thus,  a  "clearly  expressed 
legislativie  intention"  to  the  contrary  could 
dislodge  the  meaning  apparent  from  the 
plain  language  of  (a  statute]  even  though 
that  meaning  "must  ordinarily  be  regarded 
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as  conclusive."  Therefore,  only  to  the  extent 
that  the  Statement  is  unequivocally  clear 
can  It  modify  the  words  of  the  statute,  and 
then  only  If  there  is  a  lack  of  clarity  in  the 
sUtute  ItaeU. 

Justice  O'Connor  best  made  her 
point  by  quoting  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shaU: 

The  intention  of  the  legisUiture  is  to  be 
collected  from  the  words  they  employ. 
Where  there  are  no  ambiguities  in  the 
words,  there  is  no  room  for  construction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  contention 
that  in  the  bill  before  us  now  there  is 
no  ambigxiity  in  the  words  we  have 
employed,  for  they  clearly  speak  of 
our  intent  to  put  an  end  to  the  perni- 
cious act  of  wantonly  exposing  the 
identities  of  oiu-  covert  intelligence 
agents.  Simply  stated,  if  an  individual 
meets  the  elements  set  out  in  either 
subsection  (A),  (B),  or  (C)  of  section 
601— even  if  the  defendant  claims  to 
have  had  some  ulterior  motive  or  some 
higher  moral  purpose— then  a  crime 
has  been  committed  and  punishment 
must  follow,  to  do  anything  less  would 
cause  a  disservice  to  our  intelligence 
agents— and  to  our  country's  security. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  we  consid- 
ered the  first  budget  resolution. 
There,  we  debated  how  much  money 
should  be  coUected  by  the  Govern- 
ment—and from  what  sources— and 
how  much  should  be  spent— and  for 
what  I  would  be  surprised  if  there 
were  fewer  than  435  points  of  view  ex- 
pressed diu-ing  the  debate,  and  all  we 
were  talking  about  was  money. 

Today,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
considering  a  matter  which  calls  on 
this  body  to  effect  public  policy  while 
remaining  within  the  constraints  of 
the  document  which  provides  us  with 
otir  most  basic  authority— the  Consti- 
tution. Certainly,  when  working  in  an 
area  fraught  with  constitutional  con- 
cerns, it  should  not  seem  surprising 
that  there  are  more  than  a  few  points 
of  view  on  the  proi>er  course  to  follow. 

The  difference  between  the  budget 
resolution  and  the  Intelligence  Identi- 
ties Protection  Act  is  that  here  we 
have  agreed  upon  a  text,  though  there 
is  some  disagreement  on  how  it  can 
best  be  described. 

We  need  this  legislation,  and  I  do 
not  feel  that  some  lack  of  clarity  in 
the  statement  of  managers  Justifies 
opposition  to  its  enactment.  I  have 
faith  in  the  Judiciary's  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  intent  of  Congress  from  the 
plain  meaning  of  the  words  we  have 
used  to  construct  the  legislation,  and 
in  the  final  analysis  that  is  what 
counts. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  constime  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  BAazzoli).  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcoomiittee  on  Legislation. 

Mr.  BCAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4. 
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Today's  va  «  is  the  culmination  of  a 
bipartisan  legislative  effort  that  began 
in  1975  when  the  first  names  of  agents 
bills  were  itttroduced  soon  after  the 
tragic  deatli  of  Richard  Welch  in 
Athens.         I 

Since  then  four  congressional  com- 
mittees havej  considered  the  matter,  is- 
suing seven  leports  in  the  process.  The 
Subcommittte  on  Legislation  of  the 
House  Pemfanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligeifce,  which  I  chair,  has  con- 
sidered this  issue  in  three  different 
Congresses. 

The  comii^ex  constitutional,  legal, 
and  policy  Questions  which  lie  at  the 
heart  of  H.H.  4  have  been  fully  debat- 
ed on  the  floors  of  both  Houses,  in  the 
editorial  pag^s  of  the  Nation's  newspa- 
pers, on  television,  and  in  the  law  Jour- 
nals—as well  they  should  have  been. 

While  it  has  taken  a  long  time  to 
arrive  at  where  we  are  today,  it  was 
time  well  spent.  The  first  amendment 
issues  were  difficult  to  resolve,  but 
they  have  Ueen  resolved  rather  than 
avoided.  We  have  striven  to  work 
within  the  ,  boundaries  of  the  first 
amendment.inot  to  work  around  them. 

The  diffict^lties  arose,  of  course,  pri- 
marily in  Connection  with  section 
601(c),  whioi  applies  to  those  who 
have  not  haf  access  to  classified  infor- 
mation and  who  disclose  information 
theoretically  obtainable  from  nonclas- 
sified sources.  The  Committee  of  Con- 
ference was  very  careful  in  explaining 
these  provi^ons  in  the  statement  of 
managers.     \ 

I  and  the  majority  of  the  members 
of  the  InU  lligence  Committee  pre- 
ferred a  ven  ion  of  section  601(c)  other 
than  that  ax.  opted.  I  am  hopeful,  how- 
ever, that  tl  le  provision,  as  explained 
by  the  statement  of  managers,  will  be 
upheld  by  the  courts. 

The  statement  of  managers  about 
601(c)  does  iot  satisfy  some  members. 
But  all  it  does,  in  my  opinion,  is  lend 
emphasis  to  what  I  think  is  clear  from 
the  language  of  the  bill;  and  that  is, 
that  section  '601(c)  is  directed  at  those 
whose  demonstrated  purpose  is  to  un- 
cover and  disclose  the  identity  of  any 
and  all  covert  agents,  wherever  they 
may  be  and!  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances Of  their  service. 

It  seems  t^  me  that  it  is  not  difficult 
at  all,  and  I  trust  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  the  Jury  will  have  no  diffi- 
culty, in  di^inguishlng  between  those 
I  have  Just  described  who  so'e  in  the 
business  of  naming  names,  and  those 
whose  speech  or  writing  might  disclose 
an  agent's  identity  but  who  have  not 
spoken  or  wtitten: 

In  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activity  in- 
tended to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  reaabn  to  believe  that  such  activi- 
ties would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  In- 
telligence actttrities  of  the  United  States. 

The  other  issue  of  prime  concern  to 
the  conferees  was  the  definition  of 
covert  agenu 
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The  definition  lis,  of  course,  crucial 
because  it  is  the  ( isclosure  of  the  iden- 
tity of  a  covert  agent  that  subjects  one 
to  criminal  prosecution. 

The  conferees  adopted  the  definition 
contained  in  thei  Senate  amendment. 
In  so  doing,  the  conferees  chose  lan- 
guage identical  io  that  reported  by 
every  committee  that  has  considered 
the  issue.  The  House,  however,  had  de- 
cided on  the  different  language  of- 
fered as  a  floor]  amendment  by  the 
gentleman  from  ffew  York.  Mr.  Solo- 
mon. 

The  primary  difference  between  the 
two  versions  Is  I  that  the  Solomon 
amendment  inauded  many  more 
people  within  the  definition  of  covert 
agent  than  did  the  other  version.  In 
the  case  of  intelligence  agency  em- 
ployees, the  Solomon  amendment  in- 
cluded former  as  well  as  present  em- 
ployees. In  the  case  of  those  who  are 
U.S.  citizens  but  had  not  been  employ- 
ees, the  Solomon  amendment  included 
former  as  well  a^  present  informants 
and  sources. 

In  agreeing 


to 


the  Senate  amend- 
ment, the  majority  of  the  House  con- 
ferees were  influenced  by  the  follow- 
ing consideration!: 

First,  at  no  tim*  during  the  consider- 
ation of  the  legislation  did  the  CIA, 
the  FBI,  or  the]  Department  of  De- 
fense urge  that  the  broader  definition 
be  adopted; 

Second,  the  narrower  definition 
itself  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  bill 
well  beyond  the  limdercover  CIA  offi- 
cers who  have  bten  the  target  of  the 
naming  names  ccdumns;  and 

Third,  the  broader  definition  could 
include  with  it  such  people  as  Edwin 
Wilson  and  Frank  Terpil,  former  CIA 
employees  who|  provided  arms  to 
Libya. 

The  definition  I  chosen,  in  my  opin- 
ion, is  sufficient  |to  protect  the  identi- 
ties of  all  those  whose  disclosure  could 
harm  U.S.  Intelligence  or  expose  them- 
selves to  harm,  land  who  reasonably 
can  be  considereq  subject  to  the  activi- 
ty which  has  b^en  identified  to  the 
Congress  as  a  problem.  To  go  further 
and  unnecessarily  broaden  the  reach 
of  a  statute  regulating  speech  could 
serve  no  useful  purpose  and  would  fur- 
ther subject  the  statute  to  constitu- 
tional questions. 

1315 

Before  closing,  |Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  extend  my  thanks  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, the  genCeman  from  Illinois. 
Mr.  McClory.  ^e  and  I  have  sat 
through  nvunerous  hearings  on  this 
matter  of  H.R.  4  and  its  predecessors, 
both  in  the  Intelligence  Committee 
and  in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  We 
have  always  agrqed  that  there  should 
be  legislation,  even  though  we  may 
have  disagreed  ttom  time  to  time  on 
some  of  the  details.  But  Mr.  McClort 
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has  brought  to  the  deliberations  on 
this  bill  the  dedication,  the  inteUi- 
gence  and  the  courtesy  which  has 
always  characterized  his  service,  and 
as  our  chairman  has  said,  he  will  soon 
be  leaving  us  and  we  are  sorry  to  see 
him  go.  We  will  certainly  miss  him  on 
the  Intelligence  Committee. 

I  would  also  like  to  pay  tribute  at 
this  time  to  our  late  colleague,  John 
Ashbrook.  While  John  and  I  also  did 
not  always  agree,  we  served  together 
from  the  very  first  day  I  walked  into 
the  Congress.  We  were  first  together 
as  colleagues  on  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  and  then  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  on  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee.  John  was  a  fine 
person,  a  fine  Representative,  a  very 
effective  member  of  all  the  commit- 
tees on  which  he  sat,  and  he  will  be 
missed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  chairman  has 
time  to  permit  me  to  yield,  I  will  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreciate  the  work 
that  the  gentleman  did  as  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  to  get  this  bill  to 
the  point  that  it  is  today.  I  appreciate 
the  comments  that  he  had  to  make 
today  about  the  statement  on  the  part 
of  the  managers.  There  are  some  of  us 
who  are  concerned  that  this  statement 
was  an  effort  to  water  down  or  dilute 
the  effectiveness  of  the  legislation 
that  we  consider. 

Could  the  gentleman  state  categori- 
cally that  that  is  not  the  case,  and 
that  that  is  not  the  intent? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield.  I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer 
the  gentleman  categorically  and 
strongly  that  there  was  no  intention 
on  the  part  of  the  managers  in  writing 
this  language  to  water  down  the  bill 
which  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives which  bore,  as  we  men- 
tioned earlier,  the  imprimatur  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Ashbrook. 
It  is  only  to  identify  those  areas  for 
the  future  counsel  of  prosecutors  and 
Jurists  who  will  have  some  responsibil- 
ity for  interpreting  the  provisions  that 
we  pass.  The  effort  of  the  mangers — 
and  I  have  always  appreciated  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  Florida— is 
to  protect  the  people  who  serve  this 
Nation  in  undercover  capacities  in 
dealing  with  our  national  intelligence 
from  the  reprehensible  and  thorough- 
ly disgusting  activities  of  identifying 
these  people,  subjecting  them  to  harm 
or  in  effect  to  ruin  their  ability  to  per- 
form for  this  Government,  which  has 
triggered  this  bill,  H.R.  4.  The  state- 
ment of  the  managers  is  only  to  give 
guidance  in  the  prosecution  of  those 
people,  and  hopefully  to  be  siu-e  that 
the  challenge  which  probably  it  will 


receive  on  its  constitutional  basis  will 
be  survived. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  So  the  gen- 
tleman assures  us  that  the  legislation 
itself  is  every  bit  as  effective  and  as 
strong  as  we  expected  it  to  be  and  in- 
tended it  to  be  when  the  House  passed 
it  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  can  assure  the  gen- 
tleman of  that.  And  I  would  not  have 
signed  as  a  manager  on  the  part  of  the 
House  were  I  to  have  felt  that  in  any 
part  of  this  we  have  watered  down  or 
made  impotent  the  stretch  and  reach 
and  effectiveness  of  H.R.  4.  There  has 
never  been  any  disagreement  about 
proscribing  what  the  statement  de- 
scribes as  naming  names.  The  only  dis- 
pute was  on  the  elements  of  proof  re- 
quired by  the  intent  or  reason  to  be- 
lieve standards. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZ2SOLI.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman. 

Mr.  BOLAin).  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
interpretation  of  what  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  signifies  with  reference  to  wa- 
tering down  the  bill  itself,  I  would 
agree  with  the  explanations  given  by 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  in  re- 
sponse to  the  Member  from  Florida. 
Mr.  YouwG. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  express  appreciation  for  the  re- 
marks of  my  colleague  from  Kentucky, 
the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Legislation.  This  legislation  which 
emanated  from  the  subcommittee 
under  the  gentleman's  able  leadership, 
is  extremely  important,  it  seems  to  me, 
for  it  significantly  enhances  effective- 
ness of  our  various  intelligence  agen- 
cies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Robinson,  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  for  a  Job  well  done. 
This  bill  to  protect  our  intelligence 
persoimel  is  long  overdue.  It  is  on  the 
verge  of  becoming  law  because  of  the 
hard  work  of  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues. The  chairman  of  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND),  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Legislation,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli),  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClort),  put  in  long  hours 
and  hard  work  to  reach  the  goal  we 
have  achieved  today. 


But,  in  a  number  of  important  ways, 
this  bill  is  a  tribute  to  our  late  col- 
league, John  Ashbrook.  of  Ohio.  It  was 
Congressman  Ashbrook's  amendment 
that  strengthened  the  bill  by  replacing 
the  intent  provision  with  a  "reason  to 
believe"  standard.  Now  anyone  who  in- 
tentionally identifies  and  exposes 
covert  agents  with  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  impair  or  impede  foreign 
intelligence  activities  would  be  covered 
by  this  bill.  Mr.  Ashbrook's  amend- 
ment was  passed  by  this  House  by  a 
vote  of  226  to  181.  The  biU  with  the 
Ashbrook  amendment  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  354  to  56. 

In  addition.  John  Ashbrook  and  our 
colleague  from  Florida  (Mr.  YotnrG) 
succeeded  during  the  discussions, 
while  the  bill  was  being  drafted,  in  in- 
cluding FBI  informants  in  the  foreign 
counterintelligence  and  coimterterror- 
iran  programs.  Mr.  Young  was  mainly 
responsible  for  keeping  that  provision 
in  the  bill  during  the  various  phases  of 
rewrite  and  redrafting.  This  means 
that  all  of  those  people  who  aid  the 
FBI  in  its  work  of  protecting  our  coun- 
try against  hostile  intelligence  services 
and  those  who  act  on  their  behalf,  are 
protected  by  this  bill,  if  their  identi- 
ties are  classified. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  again  pro- 
vide an  overwhelming  vote  for  this  im- 
portant and  long  delayed  legislation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  6 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Edwards) 
who  was  a  conferee  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Callfomla.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  debate  on  this  legislation 
has  now  extended  over  two  Congress- 
es. Throughout  that  process,  I  have 
supported  the  effort  to  punish  those 
who  would  abuse  their  positions  of 
trust  to  the  detriment  of  the  lives  and 
safety  of  our  intelligence  agents  over- 
seas as  well  as  U.S.  national  security 
interests.  But  this  bill,  however  well- 
intentioned  in  its  effort  to  prevent  ex- 
posure of  our  covert  agents,  goes  far 
beyond  that  goal  to  trample  on  first 
amendment  freedoms.  For  the  first 
time  in  American  history,  the  publica- 
tion of  information  obtained  lawfully 
from  publicly  available  sources  would 
be  made  criminal. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  of  this  body 
to  repeat  my  objections  at  length 
here- they  appear  in  my  earlier  state- 
ment when  this  bill  was  considered  on 
the  floor  last  September.  I  also  Joined 
in  the  dissenting  views  of  a  number  of 
members  of  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee when  that  committee  consid- 
ered and  reported  similar  legislation  2 
years  ago.  (See  House  Report  06-1219. 
part  2,  pages  12-18). 

Let  me  Just  say  that  the  changes 
that  have  been  made  in  the  bill  be- 
tween then  and  now  do  not  lessen  my 
concern.  I  believe  that  no  amoimt  of 
tinkering— either  with  the  statutory 
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language  itself  or  with  the  report— can 
render  this  bill  constitutional  as  long 
as  it  seeks  to  criminalize  publication  of 
unclassified  information  or  informa- 
tion already  in  the  public  domain. 

Of  course,  I  recognize  and  applaud 
the  efforts  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Conunittee  to  narrow  the  scope  of  the 
bill.  Those  efforts,  nevertheless,  were 
rejected  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  were  similar  efforts  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee  in  the  other 
body.  I  also  recognize  the  efforts  of 
the  conferees,  led  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Intelligence 
Committee,  to  draft  report  language 
which  would  make  it  clear  that  this 
new  statutory  language  adopted  on 
the  floor  over  the  objections  of  the  In- 
telligence Committee  was  not  intended 
to  broaden  the  coverage  of  the  bill, 
but  only  to  change  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's burden  of  proof.  But  no  matter 
how  well-intentioned  this  effort,  it  is 
doomed  to  failure  by  language  of  the 
biU  itself. 

The  fundamental  flaw  in  this  legisla- 
tion is  simply  this:  It  seeks  to  pimish 
private  citizens  for  publishing  avail- 
able information.  Strip  away  all  the 
elements  of  proof  that  are  required; 
strip  away  all  the  careful  drafting  and 
cautious  report  language,  and  we  are 
left  with  the  simple  fact  that  this  bill 
attempts  to  do  the  uhdoable.  It  at- 
tempts to  tell  private  individuals  that 
they  will  be  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties for  printing,  publishing,  repeating, 
speaking,  or  otherwise  disclosing  infor- 
mation that  is  not  classified  and  has 
been  obtained  totally  by  lawful  means. 
In  the  final  analysis,  it  is  the  mere 
fact  of  publication  which  makes  their 
action  pujiishable.  And  in  the  final 
analysis,  it  is  this  fact  that  will  cause 
this  statute  to  fall  before  the  require- 
ments of  the  first  amendment. 

What  disturbs  me  the  most  about 
this  legislation  is  that  it  is  not  an  iso- 
lated case.  It  is,  I  believe,  part  of  a  new 
climate  of  Government  conduct,  to  op- 
erate in  greater  secrecy,  to  withhold 
more  Information  from  the  public,  and 
to  punish  those  who  attempt,  however 
lawfully,  to  pierce  this. veil  of  secrecy. 

For  example,  the  administration  has 
promulgated  a  new  executive  order  ex- 
panding the  powers  of  the  CIA  to  spy 
on  Americans  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad  and  to  moimt  covert  operations 
Inside  the  United  States.  Through  yet 
another  executive  order,  it  has  put  in 
place  a  massive  expansion  of  the  secu- 
rity classification  system  which  en- 
shrouds the  uses  of  these  new  intelli- 
gence powers  in  permanent  secrecy. 

At  the  same  time,  the  administration 
is  pressing  Congress  to  eliminate  key 
sections  of  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act,  and  CIA  officials  have  urged 
private  scientists  to  submit  sensitive 
research  plans  to  the  Government  for 
"preclearance"  so  that  the  fruits  of 
their  research  can  be  classified  and 
kept  secret  from  "our  foreign  adver- 


saries." The«e  efforts  have  all  been  im- 
dertaken  in  the  name  of  national  secu- 
rity. But  it  I  is  in  this  particular  con- 
text—when |t  is  armed  with  the  crimi- 
nal law— that  national  security  pre- 
sents its  gmvest  threat  to  the  first 
amendment!  For  this  reason  it  has 
never  been  ti  crime  simply  to  publish 
classified  information  relating  to  the 
national  defense.  Since  1917,  the  espio- 
nage laws  have  applied  only  to  situa- 
tions in  wh^h  such  information  is  se* 
cretly  pass^  to  a  foreign  government 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  injuring  the 
United  Statfts.  Even  during  both  world 
wars,  Congiess  declined  to  make  it  a 
crime  to  publish  national  defense  in- 
formation oil  the  ground  that  to  do  so. 
no  matter  ht>w  compelling  the  security 
argimient  n^ght  be  in  any  particular 
case,  woul0  undermine  the  first 
amendment^ 

This  legislation  brealcs  with  that  tra- 
dition. It  is  the  first  of  the  administra- 
tion's initiattives  to  stifle  public  discus- 
sion of  national  security  issues  to 
move  through  the  legislative  process. 
Let  it  be  tt^  last.  We  must  reject  all 
legislation  and  we  must  oppose  every 
executive  beanch  effort  which  curtails 
liberty  in  the  name  of  national  securi- 
ty and  stabds  in  opposition  to  the 
basic  principles  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Billof  Rights.  For,  ultimately, 
it  is  the  respect  and  protection  we 
afford  free  speech  that  distinguishes 
us  from  the  nations  within  which  the 
CIA  secret!}  operates.  If  a  free  society 
is  sacrificeq  for  a  better  intelligence 
system,  we  &ave  compromised  our  very 
goal.  J 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Mar.  4. 1982] 
The  Spy  Bnx  Wrapped  nt  the  Flag 

The  closer  the  Senate  gets  to  voting  on 
the  "Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act," 
the  clearer  it  becomes  that  this  bill  danger- 
ously exceeds  its  announced  purpose.  It  was 
prompted  by  former  agents  who  break  their 
oaths  and  expose  American  secret  agents  in 
risky  intelligence  work.  But  Congressional 
anger  soon  spread  to  individuals  who  never 
worked  for  ttie  Government  but  engage  in 
similar  exposures  using  publicly  available 
information.  And  that,  in  turn,  has  raised 
concern  about  the  possible  use  of  the  act 
against  news  prg^anizations. 

If  there  w4s  any  doubt  that  the  act  ex- 
tends that  ftt,  it  has  now  been  put  to  rest. 
Senator  Johq  Chafee,  a  chief  sponsor,  has 
clarified  the  I  bill's  threat  to  conventional 
Journalism— and  public  discussion  generally. 

Asked  whether  a  prosecutor  could  use  the 
bill  against  reporters  and  news  organiza- 
tions for  exposing  crimes  and  abuses  by 
agents  and  informants,  the  Senator  had  this 
reply:  "I'm  aot  sure  that  The  New  York 
Times  or  Tike  Washington  Post  has  the 
right  to  expose  names  of  agents  any  more 
than  Mr.  Wolf  or  Mr.  Agee,"  two  of  the 
bill's  main  tak°gets.  "They'll  Just  have  to  be 
careful  aboit  exoostng  the  names  of 
agents." 

Senator  Cftafee  makes  the  bill's  danger 
explicit  without  seeming  to  understand  its 
cost  to  publlt;  discussion  of  security  issues. 
Perhaps  ina4vertently,  he  makes  the  case 
for  trimmingl  back  this  inflated  piece  of  leg- 
islation. No  assurances  that  the  law  would 
be  carefully  administered  can  suffice  when 
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the  warning  to  reporters  is:  be  careful  about 
getting  the  Govemfient  mad. 

Unfortunately,  tO  cite  a  case  in  The 
Times's  experience  being  careful  doesn't 
help  decide  how  t4  deal  with  former  spies 
like  Edwin  Wilson  land  Frank  Terpil.  The 
Times  put  toother— carefully— stories 
about  how  the  former  agents  trained  terror- 
ists abroad  and  enonged  in  suspicious  weap- 
ons and  technology  deals.  The  stories  raised 
questions  about  tlfe  former  spies'  connec- 
tions to  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
whether  real  or  felled. 

At  a  minimum,  ttiese  foreign  adventures 
challenged  the  couiktry's  ability  to  avoid  em- 
baiTassment  by  ofice  trusted  employees. 
The  stories  brought  about  other  investiga- 
tions, by  Congress  and  the  C.I.A.  Itself. 

But  it  doesn't  seem  to  matter  how  much 
care  went  into  those  stories.  It  doesn't 
matter  how  much  tiiey  have  been  supported 
by  official  investigations.  None  of  that 
would  protect  the  paper  against  a  wrathful 
prosecutor  armed  With  the  pending  bill. 

The  Senate  should  restrict  it  to  the  pun- 
ishment of  people  like  Philip  Agee,  the 
former  spy  who  f Ir^  specialized  in  agent  ex- 
posure. Congress  cannot  reach  private  citi- 
zens like  Louis  Wolf,  publisher  of  the 
Covert  Action  Information  Bulletin,  with- 
out chlUing  other,  (nore  precious  Journalism 
and  debate.  In  no  case  can  the  Senate  re- 
sponsibly follow  thie  House's  reckless  exam- 
ple and  make  it  a  crime  to  Identify  an  agent 
without  even  requiring  proof  of  criminal 
intent. 

Until  now,  the  R(  lagan  Administration  has 
managed  to  wrap  oils  bill  in  the  flag.  That 
conceals  Its  danger  to  liberty— and  to  the 
public  knowlege  on  which  true  national  se- 
curity rests.  There  is  a  difference  between 
patriotism  and  chauvinism.  Senators  Biden, 
Bradley,  Leahy,  Specter  and  Quayle  have 
been  in  the  forefrctit  of  those  who  have  ex- 
posed at  least  some  of  the  bill's  excesses. 
The  entire  Senate  ineeds  equal  courage  and 
wisdom. 


riJrkTI 


[From  the  New  Yijrk  Times.  Mar.  22.  1982) 
The  RiGHt  To  Name  Names 

"Congress  shall  tnake  no  law,"  says  the 
First  Amendment,'  "abridging  the  freedom 
of  speech  or  of  ttte  press."  But  an  angry, 
flag-waving  Congress  is  making  it  a  crime  to 
print  names  the  Qovenunent  doesn't  want 
published,  even  wUen  they  are  derived  from 
public  sources.  UBt  week  the  Senate  re- 
fused to  be  outdone  by  the  House  in  making 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection  Act  of- 
fensive to  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

We  understand,  indeed  share,  much  of  the 
anger.  It  is  engendered  by  Philip  Agee,  a 
former  C.I.A.  agent,  and  Louis  Wolf,  an  ally 
who  never  worked  for  the  Govenunent. 
They  have  published  lists  of  covert  agents 
in  efforts  to  hobble  Amercan  intelligence. 
They  claim  a  Journalistic  mission  but  their 
listings,  about  as  Journalistic  as  a  phone 
book,  expose  the  nation's  undercover  agents 
with  little  regard  for  possible  illegalities. 

Some  response  to  such  irresponsibility  was 
warranted.  Congress  properly  set  out  to  de- 
clare it  a  crime  for  Mr.  Agee  to  misuse  Infor- 
mation acquired  in  his  work  for  the  Govern- 
ment. But  despite  warnings  that  it  would  be 
constitutionally  biposslble  to  prohibit  the 
activities  of  Mr.  wolf,  a  private  citizen,  the 
House  tried  anywafir  last  fall  and  the  Senate 
has  now  followed  suit. 

The  results  are  biUs  that  would  remedy  Ir- 
responsibility of  one  sort  with  irresponsibil- 
ity of  another.  Any  legislation  aimed  at  Mr. 
WoU  was  fraught  with  danger  for  all  Jour- 
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nallsts,  but  the  Senate  and  House  rejected 
measures  that  were  at  least  arguably  closer 
to  constitutional  standards.  They  refused  to 
require  strict  proof  of  deliberate  intent  to 
impair  or  impede  American  intelligence 
through  exposure  of  agents'  identities. 
Without  that,  they  leave  no  room  for  imE>or- 
tant  Journalism  that  necessarily  names 
names. 

The  C.I.A.  hel(^  out  for  an  easier  burden 
for  prosecutors,  proof  only  of  a  "reason  to 
believe"  the  exposure  would  harm  intelli- 
gence. The  Reagan  Administration  went  so 
far  as  to  make  this  relaxed  rule  a  test  of  loy- 
alty; fearing  that  they  would  be  called  soft, 
many  senators  melted. 

"Reason  to  believe"  that  a  published  fact 
will  somehow  damage  Government  is  too 
easily  charged.  It  amounts  to  saying  a  re- 
porter should  have  known  that  some  official 
would  think  an  article  harmful,  as  some  of- 
ficial always  does.  It's  a  standard  better 
suited  to  negligence  cases  than  criminal  law. 
Indeed,  Senator  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  a 
leading  advocate  of  reason-to-believe  for 
news  organizations,  persuaded  the  Senate 
last  year  that  reason-to-know  was  too  tough 
a  test  In  prosecuting  corporate  officials  for 
tolerating  bribery  abroad. 

What  happens  when  Congress  thus  ig- 
nores the  Constitution?  Courageous  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  fight  the  issue  In 
House-Senate  conference.  Resourceful  Jour- 
nalists will  maintain  their  vigilance  against 
official  secrecy.  Government  can  forbear 
and  use  Its  Illegitimate  power  sparingly.  All 
should  hope  the  courts  will  wipe  the  law 
from  the  books. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  3, 1982] 

PROTECTIIIG  IirTELUGEMCE  AGENTS 

The  Senate  has  begun  consideration  of  a 
bill  that  would  outlaw  the  activity  of  a  small 
band  of  individuals  determined  to  destroy 
America's  foreign  intelligence  apparatus  by 
revealing  the  names  of  covert  intelligence 
agents.  The  practice,  associated  with  author 
and  former  CIA  officer  Philip  Agee,  has  al- 
ready been  cited  as  leading  to  the  murder  of 
the  CIA  station  chief  in  Athens  in  1975  and 
to  an  assassination  attempt  on  the  life  of 
another  American  official  in  Kingston.  Ja- 
maica, in  1980.  Mr.  Agee  has  revealed  the 
names  of  1.000  alleged  CIA  officers,  and  a 
newsletter,  Covert  Action  Information  Bul- 
letin, edited  by  Louis  Wolf,  has  printed 
2.000.  Legislation  to  inhibit  such  practices  is 
not  a  bad  idea  as  such. 

Prosecuting  private  citizens  for  publica- 
tion of  any  material  has  constitutional  im- 
plications, however,  and  special  care  must 
be  taken  to  delineate  the  conduct  Congress 
wants  to  inhibit  while  protecting  legitimate 
activities  where  no  Intent  to  disrupt  intelli- 
gence activities  exists.  Readers  will  note 
that  this  newspaper,  like  all  others,  has  a 
strong  Interest  in  preserving  broad  latitude 
In  reporting  foreign  affairs. 

The  best  way  to  ensure  that  the  real  cul- 
prits are  reached  by  the  law  while  others 
are  protected  is  to  require  the  government 
to  meet  a  standard  of  proof  that  includes 
"Intent  to  Impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States. " 
This  is  the  language  of  the  bill  that  was  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
last  fall  and  that  is  now  being  considered  by 
the  full  Senate.  It  Is  expected,  however, 
that  an  amendment  will  be  offered  that 
would  substitute  for  the  intent  standard  a 
simple  requirement  that  the  accused  simply 
"had  reason  to  believe"  such  a  result  would 
occur.  This  amendment  Is  identical  to  one 
that  was  adopted  on  the  House  floor  when 


that  body  passed  the  bill  last  September.  It 
is  the  version  preferred  by  the  administra- 
tion, though  Richard  Wlllard.  the  attorney 
general's  counsel  for  intelligence  policy,  has 
stated  that  either  version  of  the  bill  Is  ac- 
ceptable so  long  as  some  bill  is  enacted  with- 
out further  delay. 

The  requirement  that  Intent  be  proven  in 
criminal  cases  is  an  essential  element  of 
Anglo-Saxon  Jurisprudence.  It  is  especially 
important  that  It  be  preserved  in  this  in- 
stance because  a  lesser  standard  may  Inhibit 
the  exercise  of  legitimate  First  Amendment 
rights  by  those  having  absolutely  no  desire 
to  cripple  our  intelligence  services. 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  Feb.  26, 1982] 

Senate  Version  op  Spy  Disclosure  Is 
Best— It  Must  Not  Adopt  Oppressive 
House  Version,  Which  Goes  Too  Far 

Congress  appears  determined  to  pass  a 
new  law  this  year  that  will  make  it  a  crime 
for  citizens  to  disclose  the  identity  of  Ameri- 
can intelligence  agents,  even  when  the  in- 
formation comes  from  public  or  unclassified 
sources. 

I'he  object  Is  to  crack  down  on  a  few  anti- 
CIA  zealots  who  maliciously  publish  agents' 
names  and  whose  dirty  work  has  had  tragic 
results. 

While  Congress  is  Justly  angry  about  such 
disclosures,  its  remedy  could  do  more  to 
deny  the  public  legitimate  Information 
about  the  government  than  to  protect  U.S. 
spies. 

Since  there's  little  doubt  that  a  "names  of 
agents"  law  will  be  passed,  however,  the 
issue  Is  which  of  two  versions  the  lawmakers 
will  adopt.  A  crucial  choice  is  expected  early 
next  week  in  the  Senate. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  has  already 
passed  a  bill  that  would  discourage  public 
scrutiny  of  spy  agencies  and  is  surely  uncon- 
stitutional. 

A  far  better  version  being  considered  by 
the  Senate  could  deal  with  the  problem  that 
concerns  Congress  without  insulating  the 
the  CIA  from  legitimate  inquiry.  It  deserves 
the  support  of  Senators  Ford  and  Huddle- 
ston. 

No  one  seriously  objects  to  portions  of  the 
bill  that  would  punish  former  agents  who 
deliberately  disclose  secrets  and  betray  erst- 
whUe  colleagues. 

But  there  are  Important  differences  in  the 
provisions  that  apply  to  the  rest  of  us— 
Americans  who  do  not  have  classified  infor- 
mation, but  do  have  an  Interest  in  finding 
out  whether  intelligence  agencies  operate 
within  the  law. 

The  House  went  seriously  astray  when  it 
decided  that  a  person  could  be  guilty  of  a 
crime  if  he  disclosed  an  agent's  Identity 
voith  reason  to  believe  that  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities would  be  Impaired.  A  reporter  or 
other  citizen  who  exposes  CIA  abuses  could 
go  to  Jail  under  that  standard. 

That's  why  it's  imperative  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  the  version  which  requires  the  gov- 
ernment to  prove  a  person  acted  with  intent 
to  damage  intelligence  activities. 

This  language  would  apply  to  those  whose 
sole  purpose  is  to  Impair  Intelligence  but 
not,  most  observers  agree,  to  publication  of 
legitimate  information. 

Moreover,  the  "Intent"  version  Is  accepta- 
ble to  the  CIA.  If  there  must  be  a  law.  this 
one  does  what  Congress  wants  in  the  least 
offensive  manner. 


[Prom  the  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette,  Sept. 

28,  1981] 

An  Unsound  Spy  Imw 

Like  other  human  beings.  Journalists  are 
sometimes  tempted  to  exaggerate  the  dan- 
gers to  society  of  measures  that  might  limit 
their  freedom  of  operation.  So  there  is  un- 
doubtedly some  hyperbole  In  dire  predic- 
tions that  Investigative  Journalism  will  be 
fatally  crippled  by  a  bill  in  Congress  that 
would  punish  the  publication  of  CIA  agents' 
names.  It  will  take  more  than  one  clumsily 
drafted  (or  even  unconstitutional)  law  to 
prevent  Journalists  from  investigating 
abuses  by  any  govenunent  agency,  the  CIA 
included. 

Still,  that  is  no  argument  for  the  enact- 
ment of  a  bill  that  might  needlessly  inter- 
fere with  Journalistic  Investigation  of  the 
sort  of  illegal  CIA  spying  on  Americatts  that 
the  agency  would  like  to  have  the  nation 
forget.  And  a  bill  passed  last  week  by  the 
House  fits  Just  that  sorry  description. 

Designed  to  deal  with  the  identification  of 
CIA  agents  by  agency  renegades  like  Philip 
Agee,  the  bill  as  it  emerged  from  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee  would  have  made  it 
a  crime  to  identify  intelligence  agents  only 
If  the  person  making  the  revelation  did  so 
with  the  "intent  to  impair  or  impede  the 
foreign  intelligence  activities  of  the  United 
States."  That  careful  language  obviously 
was  designed  to  deal  with  the  discrete  prob- 
lem that  prompted  legislation  in  this  area  in 
the  first  place— the  deplorable  campaign  by 
avowed  opponents  of  U.S.  foreign  policy  to 
cripple  the  CIA  abroad. 

Unfortunately,  on  the  House  floor,  con- 
servative Republican  Rep.  John  Asbbrook 
succeeded  in  having  that  qualifying  lan- 
guage stricken  and  replaced  with  a  less  pre- 
cise provision  makiiig  persons  criminally 
liable  If  they  "had  reason  to  believe"  that 
disclosure  of  an  agent's  name  would  harm 
the  national  interest. 

The  dif fere' ice  between  the  two  formulas 
might  seem  a  inatter  for  legal  hairsplltters. 
But  the  Ashbrook  lang\iage,  endorsed,  by 
the  Reagan  administration  could  be  used 
against  not  only  the  Philip  Agees  of  the 
world  but  also  Journalists  who  happened  on 
CIA  activities  directed  (illegally)  against 
American  citizens  or  in  contravention  of 
presidential  or  congressional  directives. 

Depresslngly,  similarly  broad  language 
has  been  adopted  by  framers  of  a  Senate 
version  of  the  spy  bill.  That  makes  It  unlike- 
ly that  a  conference  committee  will  take 
the— admittedly  speculative-fears  of  Jour- 
nalists into  account  when  writing  a  compro- 
mise measure.  But  those  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives who  believe  that  seemingly  fine 
distinctions  can  be  important  should  press 
for  a  defeat  of  the  broader  bill  in  the  re8t>ec- 
tlve  chambers. 

[Prom  the  Chicago  Tribune,  Oct.  27, 1981] 
.  .  .  And  Limiting  a  Dangerous  Bnx 

The  U.S.  Senate  Is  about  to  consider  a  bill 
that  could  have  a  serious  Impact  on  the 
ability  of  Americans  to  discuss  the  govern- 
ment's intelligeijce  activities.  It  makes  it  a 
crime,  under  certain  circumstances,  to  di- 
vulge the  luune  of  a  secret  U.S.  intelligence 
agent. 

The  goal— to  protect  agents  abroad  from 
the  kind  of  campaign  of  disclosure  that  has 
been  mounted  by  ex-CIA  agent  Philip 
Agee — cannot  be  faulted.  But  when  the 
House  of  Representatives  got  Its  hands  on 
this  idea,  It  pushed  it  well  beyond  the  Agee 
situation  and  passed  a  bill  that  puts  at  his 
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perQ  anybody  who  for  any  reason  decides 
even  to  talk  about  the  subject. 

One  particularly  dangerous  feature  of  the 
bin  passed  by  the  House  does  not  yet  appear 
in  the  Senate  version  that  cleared  commit- 
tee and  is  heading  for  a  floor  vote.  The 
House  version  requires  that  prosecutors 
(mly  show  that  a  person  accused  of  violating 
the  law  had  "reason  to  believe"  the  disclo- 
sure would  "impair  or  Impede"  the  woric  of 
UJB.  Intelligence  agencies. 

This  language,  written  into  the  bill  at  the 
last  minute,  renders  the  motivation  of  the 
disclosure  irrelevant,  putting  the  university 
president  concerned  about  having  intelli- 
gence agents  on  his  faculty  or  the  Journalist 
reporting  the  misdeeds  of  a  rogue  operative 
on  the  same  footing  as  the  notorious  Agee. 
And  it  strikes  so  deeply  into  the  ordinary 
fabric  of  expression— forbidding  all  discus- 
sion of  a  matter  that  certainly  can  be  of  le- 
gitimate Interest  to  the  public  and  even  for- 
bidding discussion  motivated  by  a  reasona- 
ble concern  that  one's  employes  have  undi- 
vided loyalties— that  it  makes  what  Is  a 
questionable  law  to  begin  with  almost  cer- 
tainly unconstitutional. 

The  CIA  has  said  that  it  does  not  object 
to  the  Senate  version,  which  would  require 
prosecutors  to  prove  an  Intention  to  do 
damage  to  intelligence  activities  before  they 
could  get  a  conviction.  There  Is  no  reason  to 
push  any  further  this  troubling  law— which 
would  punish  disclosures  even  if  the  infor- 
mation Is  gleaned  from  purely  public  source 
material. 

Undoubtedly  there  will  be  a  move  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  amend  the  bill  to  conform  to 
the  House's  foolish  version:  if  the  bill  itself 
cannot  be  voted  down,  at  least  this  amend- 
ment must  be  defeated. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  2, 1981] 
SBOwnro  Or  or  Sxcitir  Agkkts 

Should  Congress  decree  that  information 
in  the  public  domain  may  not  be  publicly  re- 
peated? The  very  idea  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  the  American  tradition  of 
free  speech  and  press.  Tet  Congress  is  seri- 
ously considering  a  bill  to  make  publishing 
names  of  covert  intelligence  agents,  even  on 
the  basis  of  publicly  available  knowledge,  a 
crime.  The  House  passed  such  a  measure 
last  month  and  a  similar  bill,  almost  as  ob- 
jectionable, awaits  a  vote  by  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  should  bring  Congress  to  Its 
senses  and  reject  this  proposal. 

Qovenunent  is  free  to  keep  its  secrets— in 
ways  that  do  not  offend  the  First  Amend- 
ment. It  may  swear  employees  in  sensitive 
Jobs  to  secrecy  and  it  may  punish  violations 
of  their  oaths.  But  to  pass  a  law  that  de- 
clares non-secrets  off  limits  is  to  abridge  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  press.  Congress  may 
not  do  that. 

The  legislation  has  strayed  from  an  earli- 
er, more  reasonable  course.  Congress  was 
rightly  angry  that  Philip  Agee,  a  former 
C.I.A.  agent,  misused  inside  Information 
when  he  published  lists  of  secret  American 
agents  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  destroying 
their  effectiveness.  Present  and  former 
agents  may  not  violate  their  secrecy  oaths 
even  in  pursuit  of  their  First  Amendment 
rights. 

But  then  the  bill's  drafters  went  further, 
provoked  by  the  antics  of  Louis  Wolf,  who 
never  worked  for  the  Government  and  was 
never  entrusted  with  its  secrets.  Working 
from  public  documents,  he  has  compUed 
and  published  similar  lists  of  supposed 
agents. 

However  reprehensible  such  activity  may 
be,  it  is  simply  unconstitutional  to  try  to 
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punish  outsid  irs  for  trying  to  figure  out, 
talk  about  and  write  about  those  secrets.  It 
is  also  unwise,  for  it  could  reach  more  con- 
ventional reporting,  which  often  must  and 
should  say  th^igs  that  Government  doesn't 
want  said. 

Even  more  dangerous  is  the  loose  stand- 
ard of  proof  ib  the  House  version.  A  pros- 
ecutor could  bring  a  charge,  and  a  Jury 
could  convict.  If  the  evidence  merely  showed 
that  the  publisher  had  "reason  to  believe" 
the  disclosure  would  hurt  U.S.  intelligence. 
That  is,  whatever  his  state  of  mind,  the  de- 
fendant should  have  known  better.  At  least 
the  pending  $enate  bill  requires  evidence 
that  the  accu^  fully  intended  to  impair  or 
impede  American  Intelligence  by  the  very 
act  of  discloeiog  a  secret  name. 

The  ReagaA  Administration  wants  the 
looser  version  but  doesn't  need  it.  William 
Casey,  the  C.LA.  chief,  wrote  Congress  last 
spring  that  either  version  would  meet  the 
Government's  needs.  Congress  has  every 
reason  to  believe  that  both  versions  are  un- 
constitutional, so  a  Senate  vote  this  week 
for  either  amounts  to  posturing,  showing 
off  a  reckless  patriotism.  And  there  is  no 
excuse  at  alllor  choosing  the  more  offen- 
sive version.    [ 

[From  the  Ntfw  York  Times,  Sept.  26, 1981] 
A  DuiCB  Detense  or  Intelligencx 
The  House  of  Representatives  voted  the 
other  day  to  prohibit  the  identification  of 
present  and  former  American  intelligence 
agents,  even  if  the  knowledge  Is  gained  from 
public  source9.  Fortunately  this  legislative 
folly  is  forWdden  by  the  Constitution, 
which  says  Congress  shall  make  no  law 
abridging  fret  speech  and  press.  Unfortu- 
nately for  freedom— and  national  sectirity— 
such  a  law  cpuld  Inhibit  a  lot  of  worthy 
speech  before  the  courts  administer  the 
final  constitutional  rites. 

It's  a  case  of  blind  zeal  and  misdirected 
anger.  Understandably  incensed  by  a  few  in- 
dividuals who  specialize  in  blowing  the  cover 
of  secret  operatives  abroad,  the  House 
would  indiscriminately  suppress  reporting 
that  exposes  intelligence  abuses  and  stirs 
reform.  Perhaps  it  will  still  be  rescued  by  a 
clear-eyed  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Congress's  anger  was  first  drawn  by  Philip 
Agee,  a  former  C.I.A.  agent  who  practiced  a 
crude  and  bnital  form  of  politics.  Applying 
his  knowledge  of  spying,  he  tried  to  destroy 
covert  operations  by  figuring  out  which 
Americans  ^re  stationed  abroad  under 
false  cover  ind  publishing  their  names. 
Louis  WoU,  a  writer  who  never  served  in 
Government,  I  does  the  same  thing,  appar- 
ently wlthoull  the  benefit  of  inside  informa- 
tion. I 

"The  Phllii)  Agees  of  this  world"  are  said 
to  be  the  tarf  ets  of  this  reckless  legislation 
and  Mr.  Ageq,  at  least,  has  had  few  defend- 
ers. He  has  obviously  violated  his  oaths  and 
obligations  to  protect  intelligence  secrets 
gained  on  th^  job.  But  outlawing  what  Louis 
Wolf  does  ^rikes  at  every  re(>orter  and 
scholar  who  would  publish  facts  that  Gov- 
ernment prefers  to  keep  concealed. 

Constitutional  freedoms  aside,  such  a  pro- 
hibition is  profoundly  unwise.  Most  report- 
ing, even  in  embarrassing  terrain,  advances 
American  Interests.  In  recent  weeks,  for  ex- 
ample, this  newspaper  has  published  numer- 
ous articles  about  the  shady  activities  of  two 
former  American  spies,  Edwin  Wilson  and 
PYancls  TerpU.  This  ambiguous  ties  to  the 
C.I.A.  and  their  dealings  with  terrorists 
have  damaged  the  United  States  and  fos- 
tered violence  abroad.  Names  are  indispen- 
sable in  such^stories. 


The  House  bill  is 
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so  loosely  drawn  that  a 
prosecutor  more  interested  in  secrecy  than 
reform  could  well  oonsider  The  Time's  sto- 
ries illegal.  Never  mind  that  they  have  in- 
spired official  soul«earching  and  a  neces- 
sary Senate  inquiry  J 

The  danger  withla  the  danger  is  this  bill's 
standard  of  legal  proof.  It  would  ask  a  Jury 
to  decide  whether  a  publisher  had  "reason 
to  believe"  that  disclosing  an  agent's  identi- 
ty would  damage  national  security;  in  other 
words,  the  mere  assertion  by  a  protective 
Government  that  It  might  suffer  damage 
would  become  evidence  of  a  crime  of  speech. 
The  House  refused  to  settle  for  a  more  ra- 
tional standard,  requiring  proof  of  "intent 
to  impair  or  impeded'  the  nation's  foreign  in- 
telligence. Not  eveq  the  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  Williatn  Casey,  wanted  to  go 
beyond  that.  ] 

National  security  lis  not  synonymous  with 
secrecy  at  all  coats.  Prudent  safeguards 
against  the  irrespcgisible  do  not  require  a 
sacrifice  of  constitutional  liberties.  Members 
of  Congress  are  paid  to  Imow  the  difference. 

[From  the  Christiaii  Science  Monitor,  Sept. 
24, 1981] 

Throughout  United  States  history  there 
has  always  been  an  uneasy  tension  between 
those  i>er8ons  who  have  sought  to  protect 
national  security  and  state  secrets  and  civil 
libertarians  who  favored  maximum  freedom 
of  speech  and  the  abosolute  accountability 
of  public  officials.  Sometimes  the  tension 
has  equalized  itself  out.  All  too  often,  how- 
ever, there  have  been  periods  of  excess 
when  the  hand  ol  authority  was  used  to 
stifle  dissent,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Wilson 
administration  during  World  War  I  when  it 
vigorously  sought  to  Jail  "subversives"  and 
Congress  enacted  ^he  Espionage  and  Sedi- 
tion acts. 

WhUe  the  present  period  obviously  repre- 
sents nothing  like  the  drama  of  those  years, 
there  is  a  certain  mood  In  the  land  which, 
unless  carefully  ctntroUed,  could  invite  a 
return  to  the  kind  pi  secrecy  and  lack  of  ac- 
countability that  <^ter  marked  government 
before  the  Waterfate-era  reforms  of  the 
mid-1970s.  Efforts  are  currently  underway 
to  so  shroud  U.S.  tntelligence  agencies  in  a 
privileged  shield  ol  secrecy  as  to  make  such 
agencies  virtually  unanswerable  to  the  in- 
quiries of  a  free  press  or  a  critical  public. 
Two  recent  manifeatatlons  of  this  trend  are 
noteworthy:  I 

1.  The  House  last  week  enacted  a  measure 
that  would  make  it  a  crime  for  private  citi- 
zens to  disclose  th4  Identity  of  a  U.S.  intelli- 
gence agent,  even  jif  the  information  came 
from  public  soirees.  Lawmakers  have 
sought  such  a  measure  for  the  past  five 
years  after  a  CIA  station  chief  in  Athens 
was  assassinated  following  publication  of  his 
name.  { 

2.  CIA  chief  WllUam  Casey  Is  urging  Con- 
gress to  exempt  n|itional  Intelligence  agen- 
cies from  the  Freddom  of  Information  Act, 
which  allows  prwate  citizens  (including 
Journalists)  the  right  to  petition  govern- 
ment agencies  for  nonclassified  information. 

Admittedly  thert  Is  something  to  be  said 
on  behalf  of  both  moves.  Identltylng  names 
of  secret  agents  Is  reprehensible.  The  press, 
for  its  part,  must  exercise  the  highest 
degree  of  responsibility  and  professionalism 
In  national  security  matters. 

What  is  worrisome,  however,  is  that  the 
way  the  house  bill  has  been  drafted  could 
prevent  the  discloaure  of  abuses  by  intelli- 
gence agencies.  Itie  measure  says  that  a 
person,   including   a  Journalist,   would   be 
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criminally  liable  if  he  or  she  had  "reason  to 
believe"  that  disclosure  of  the  agent's  Iden- 
tity would  harm  national  security  interests. 
This  was  a  change  from  a  more  restrictive 
House  Intelligence  Conunittee  version  that 
said  criminal  liability  would  result  if  the 
person  doing  the  disclosing  had  specific 
"intent  to  impair  or  Impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  SUtes." 

The  Senate  should  reject  the  House 
phrasing  and  adopt  the  stricter-intent  re- 
quirement. The  fact  is  that  in  recent  years 
there  have  been  disclosures  of  a  number  of 
cases  where  federal  officials  and  intelligence 
officials  have  misused  their  authority  and 
violated  the  law.  Would  the  public  be  better 
served  for  not  having  had  the  abuses  come 
to  light,  or  even  letting  the  pesons  involved 
continue  in  their  wrongdoing?  the  House 
bill  Invites  coverups  based  on  "national  se- 
curity" allegations. 

As  for  totally  excluding  the  CIA  and  other 
intelligence  agencies  from  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act,  such  a  step  would  be  inju- 
rious to  the  public.  The  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Act  already  excludes  the  release  of  a 
broad  range  of  classified  information.  To 
exempt  a  spy  agency  entirely  from  any 
measure  of  accountability  is  to  make  that 
agency  in  a  sense  the  master  of  the  public. 

For  lawmakers  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration, the  delicately  balanced  goal  must  be 
to  protect  US  agents  and  spy  agencies— as 
well  as  the  public  and  nation  they  are  called 
upon  to  serve. 

[From  the  Boston  Globe,  Sept.  29,  1981] 

The  overwhelming  House  approval  of 
sweeping  legislation  making  it  a  crime  to 
disclose  the  names  of  US  intelligence  agents 
poses  a  threat  to  the  workings  of  the  press 
and  could  limit  the  opportunity  of  Ameri- 
cans to  leam  about  the  doings  of  their  own 
government. 

So-called  "names  of  agents"  bills  have 
been  a  staple  of  the  legislative  diet  in  Wash- 
ington for  five  years.  The  primary  target  of 
all  of  the  bills  has  been  one  man.  former 
CIA  agent,  Philip  Agee,  who  has  made  a 
career  of  ferreting  out  and  exposing  the 
names  of  clandestine  US  agents  abroad. 

The  object  of  Agee's  work  is  to  undermine 
US  intelligence  efforts  and  he  does  not  have 
and  should  not  have  any  political  support. 
Thus,  there  is  no  opposition  to  provisions  of 
the  bill  enacted  by  the  House  which  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  persons  with  access  to 
classified  information  to  make  public  the 
names  of  agents. 

The  issue  has  always  been  how  to  treat 
the  disclosure  of  agents'  names  by  persons 
never  with  the  intelligence  community;  that 
is,  by  reporters  and  scholars.  Years  have 
been  spent  trying  to  draft  the  narrowest 
possible  language. 

The  House  Intelligence  Committee,  led  by 
Rep.  Edward  Boland  (D-Mass.).  ultimately 
agreed  on  careful  wording  that  made  it  a 
crime  for  those  without  direct  access  to  clas- 
sified information  to  name  agents  only  if 
they  disclosed  identities  with  the  specific 
"intent  to  Impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States." 

This  wording  would  not  have  prevented  a 
reporter  or  scholar  from  reporting  the  ac- 
tivities of  intelligence  agents  in  a  foreign 
country  if  the  intent  was  to  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  American  government— that 
is.  to  inform  the  American  public  about  ac- 
tions being  taken  in  their  behalf —not  more 
narrowly  with  the  q>ecif Ic  purpose  of  under- 
mining the  woriL  of  those  agents. 

On  the  House  floor,  however,  that  word- 
ing was  stricken  and  new  language  Inserted. 


It  allows  for  the  criminal  prosecution  of  per- 
sons who  report  the  names  of  agents  if  they 
"had  reason  to  believe"  It  would  harm  na- 
tional security  Interests.  That  language  is  so 
broad  that  it  ignores  the  motivation  of  the 
writer  involved.  It  could  well  chill  efforts, 
whether  by  scholars  or  journalists,  to  un- 
derstand and  publish  accounts  of  American 
intelligence  activities,  including  activities 
that  would  be  abhorrent  to  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  Americans  if  revealed. 

The  next  move  is  up  to  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Conunittee  where  there  Is  certain  to  be 
a  close  vote  on  the  precise  language  involv- 
ing those,  without  direct  access  to  classified 
information,  who  reveal  the  names  of  intel- 
ligence agents.  The  active  involvement  of 
Sen.  Edward  Kennedy  particularly  could  be 
the  key  to  approval  of  a  reasonable  bill  that 
seeks  to  prevent  the  sabotaging  of  bona  fide 
intelligence  efforts  without  undermining 
First  Amendment  rights. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Oct.  27. 1981] 

NAMmG  ACKNTS 

Congress  is  intent  upon  ending  the  prac- 
tice of  a  few  spoilers'  exposing  the  names  of 
the  United  States'  secret  intelligence  agents. 
This  Is  a  worthy  purpose,  but  it  gives  rise  to 
a  troubling  complication.  The  two  main  leg- 
islative proposals  offered  to  punish  namers 
of  names  would  penalize  publication,  includ- 
ing in  some  instances  publication  of  unclas- 
sified information  available  in  the  public 
domain,  and  thus  both  of  the  proposals 
would  cut  into  the  Integrity  of  the  First 
Amendment.  One  of  the  proposals,  however, 
would  cut  a  good  deal  less  than  the  other.  It 
is  important  that  Congress  recognize  this 
difference  as  the  crucial  stage  of  Senate 
floor  action  draws  near. 

The  House  last  month  passed  a  bill  that 
would  criminalize  publication  of  an  agent's 
name  merely,  if  there  was  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" publication  would  impair  foreign  in- 
telligence activities.  This  is  dangerous  legis- 
lation. It  is  not  at  all  difficult  to  see  how 
language  of  that  sweep  and  looseness  could 
be  applied  to  Journalists  or  others  who 
brought  news  of  American  intelligence  to 
light.  Journalists  regularly  publish  informa- 
tion that  they  suspect  will  have  a  negative 
impact.  The  First  Amendment  assures  them 
their  right  to  do  so. 

The  Seiuite  Judiciary  Committee  has 
since  voted  out,  9  to  8,  a  more  acceptable 
bill.  It  opens  namers  of  names  to  prosecu- 
tion only  if  they  acted  with  an  "intent  to 
impair  or  impede"  intelligence  activities. 
Such  an  intent— the  traditional  criminal 
test— would  hardly  be  a  part  of  most  Jour- 
nalism. Meanwhile,  the  administration  sup- 
ports an  effort  to  adopt  the  House  bill  on 
the  Senate  floor. 

Supporters  suggest  that  only  the  House 
bill  would  adequately  protect  the  country's 
secret  agents.  But  this  contention  is  far 
overdrawn.  Either  bill  in  Congress  would 
supply  a  legal  sanction  to  move  against  the 
Philip  Agees,  the  unprincipled  people  who 
have  made  a  practice  of  blowing  the  cover 
of  American  agents  in  order  to  disable  the 
CIA.  Even  the  Reagan  Justice  Department 
now  accepts  that  there  is  no  potential  Philip 
Agee  beyond  the  prosecutorial  reach  of  the 
Senate  bill;  that  legislation  is,  a  department 
official  says,  "enforceable  and  constitution- 
al." 

But  where  the  House  bill  bites  deeply  Into 
the  First  Amendment,  the  bill  reported  out 
of  Senate  Judiciary  bites  less  severely.  The 
House  measure  targets  not  only  the  Philip 
Agees  but,  potentially,  also  legitimate  Jour- 
nalists. The  Senate  Judiciary  bill  strikes 


Just  at  the  Philip  Agees.  That  is  the  reason 
why,  of  the  two,  we  believe  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary bill  deserves  to  be  carried  on  the  floor. 
But  we  trust  that  senators  will  note,  at  least 
in  passing,  that  both  infringe,  to  one  degree 
or  the  other,  a  constitutional  right. 

[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Oct.  12. 1981] 
Savirg  Freedom  Two  Wats 

The  Reagan  admlitlstration  appears  to  be 
passing  up  a  good  opportunity  to  take  a 
stand  on  behalf  of  freedom  of  the  press  and 
still  establish  firmer  protection  for  UJS.  in- 
telligence operations. 

The  issue  is  a  law  to  make  it  a  crime  to 
identify  undercover  U.S.  intelligence  agents. 
The  House  of  Representatives,  with  the  sup- 
port of  the  Reagan  administration,  has  ap- 
proved a  sweeping  version  of  legislation  to 
make  It  illegal  to  identify  agents.  The 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  on  the  other 
hand,  has  approved  similar  legislation,  but 
with  a  provision  designed  to  protect  free- 
dom of  the  press. 

The  difference  between  the  two  bills  ap- 
pears on  an  ordinary  reading  to  be  a  matter 
of  splitting  hairs.  The  House  bill  would 
make  it  a  crime  for  anyone  to  identify  an 
agent  or  informer  "in  the  course  of  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  Intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  and  with  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
impede"  foreign  Intelligence  operations. 
The  proposal  approved  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  would  make  exposure  ille- 
gal when  it  is  done  "with  the  intent  to 
impair  or  impede"  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities "by  the  fact  of  such  identification  or 
exposure." 

Sen.  Joseph  R.  Biden,  Jr.,  D-Delaware,  of- 
fered this  amended  version  of  the  legisla- 
tion to  avoid  putting  a  damper  on  legitimate 
investigative  reporting.  A  reporter  could  be 
prosecuted,  for  example,  for  uncovering  and 
naming  a  Soviet  spy  in  the  CIA  or  for 
naming  former  CIA  operatives  engaged  in 
narcotics  smuggling. 

A  Reagan  Justice  Department  official, 
Richard  K.  Willard,  acknowledged  before 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  that  the 
House  legislation  could  be  used  to  thwart 
ordinary  news  media  reporting,  but  he  said 
it  probably  would  not  be  used  that  way  in 
practice. 

That's  nice.  The  Reagan  administration, 
we  keep  hearing,  is  made  up  of  pretty  nice 
guys  who  mean  no  harm  to  anyone.  But  the 
Reagan  administration  will  not  be  around 
forever,  and  a  future  administration  might 
not  see  things  quite  the  same  way. 

Why  legislate  a  potential  threat  to  a  basic 
constitutional  principle?  The  amended  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  should  serve  Just  as  well  to 
prosecute  persons  such  as  Philip  Agee,  a 
former  Central  Intelligence  Agency  agent, 
and  others  who  have  published  lists  of 
agents  for  the  stated  intent  of  hindering  in- 
telligence operations. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  already 
established  a  disturbing  pattern  of  efforts 
to  close  off  the  free  flow  of  information  re- 
quired by  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 
Lining  up  on  the  side  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  version  of  this  bill  would 
offer  a  chance  to  reverse  that  pattern.  The 
Biden  amendment  also  provides  a  way  to 
protect  intelligence  agents  as  weU  as  free- 
dom of  the  press. 
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[From  the  Nevada  State  Journal,  Oct.  5, 

19811 

Slamming  Smrr  Amothxr  Door 

Here  they  come  again,  closing  public  doors 
faster  than  the  public  can  turn  around  to 
see  the  doors  slam  shut. 

"They"  are  our  Washington  representa- 
tives. And  what  they  are  closing,  steadily, 
surely,  and  with  increasing  speed,  is  access 
to  government. 

In  the  latest  instance,  the  House  rode 
roughshod  over  its  own  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee Sept.  33  and  voted  to  make  It  a  feder- 
al crime  to  disclose  the  identity  of  a  U.S.  in- 
telligence operative  even  if  the  operative's 
name  is  a  matter  of  public  record.  And  the 
act  would  be  a  crime  no  matter  what  the  cir- 
cumstances involved. 

The  committee  had  recommended  maldng 
disclOBUre  a  crime  only  when  there  was 
"intent  to  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States." 
But  the  House  would  have  none  of  this,  and 
voted  354  to  56  to  install  a  sudden  floor 
amendment  to  make  disclosure  a  crime  even 
if  the  news  media  were  reporting  the  names 
of  agents  engaging  in  illegal  activities,  or 
trampling  on  citizens'  rights. 

The  penalty:  10  years  in  prison  and  a 
$50,000  fine  for  past  or  present  government 
officials,  and  three  years  in  prison  and  a 
$15,000  fine  for  Journalists. 

This  bill  of  course  arose  from  a  legitimate 
concern  about  the  safety  of  agents.  Former 
CIA  officer  Philip  Agee  has  made  a  new  and 
despicable  career  out  of  exposing  agents,  en- 
dangering their  lives,  and  damaging  the 
overseas  operations  of  the  CIA.  And  publi- 
cations such  as  that  Covert  Action  Informa- 
tion Bulletin  and  Counterspy  routinely 
print  the  names  of  overseas  CIA  agents  with 
the  vowed  intent  of  hindering  their  work. 
One  would  be  hard  pressed  to  defend  any  of 
these  activities;  and.  In  fact,  few  have— 
while  many  have  quite  properly  condemned 
them. 

Tet  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  its 
concern  about  these  revelations,  is  creating 
an  equal  danger.  It  has  declared  that  public 
records  are  not  public,  that  intent  is  no 
factor,  and  that  constitutionality  does  not 
matter. 

For  make  no  mistake  about— the  House 
bill's  constitutionality  is  clearly  question- 
able, according  to  legal  scholars  and  other 
experts  who  testified  before  the  committee. 

What  the  floor  amendment  did  was  make 
the  disclosure  of  an  identity  a  crime  when- 
ever the  government  has  reason  to  believe  It 
might  impair  or  impede  foreign  intelligence 
activities.  This  makes  the  govenunent  the 
accuser,  the  witness  and  the  judge:  i.e.,  it 
places  the  government  in  the  role  of  dicta- 
tor, able  to  conceal  its  own  mistake  as  well 
aa  disclosure  of  agents. 

But  there  is  more:  Rep.  Ted  Weiss,  D- 
N.7.,  complained  that  this  bill  "presents  an 
incursion  on  the  First  Amendment  unparal- 
leled in  the  history  of  the  nation  during 
peacetime.  Never  has  the  publication  of  in- 
formation in  the  public  domain  by  private 
citizens  been  made  an  offense." 

In  all  intellectual  modesty,  one  must  ask 
how  "secret"  agents  whose  names  are  al- 
ready in  the  public  domain  are  endangered 
by  the  publication  of  their  names.  Certainly 
the  "enemy,"  whomever  that  might  be  st  a 
given  time,  would  already  have  ferreted  out 
this  information.  Under  this  bill  as  It  stands, 
it  really  seems  that  it  is  the  bureaucracy 
which  is  the  main  object  of  protection, 
rather  than  CIA  agents.  And  it  is  the  public 
which  is  moat  injured. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  is  sched- 
uled to  vote  tomorrow  and  Nevadans  should 


object  vigorously  to  the  bill  in  its  present 
form.  Time  Is  phort,  but  the  bill  can  be  de- 
feated even  itow.  If  the  public  shows  it 
luiows  the  dangers  created  by  the  bill. 

Let  us  protect  overseas  agents  indefinite- 
ly. But  let  us  ido  so  through  constitutional 
means  which  protect  our  control  of  govern- 
ment as  well  aa  the  agents. 

(From  the  Rl(  hmond  Times  Dispatch,  Oct. 

IS,  1981] 

Pr<  txcting  U.S.  Spies 

Philip  Agee,  a  former  CIA  agent,  indulged 
in  the  despicable  practice  of  publisliing  the 
names  of  U.S.  Intelligence  agents  abroad  In 
an  effort  to  (tetroy  their  effectiveness.  In 
the  process,  h<  gravely  endangered  the  lives 
of  tliese  persotts. 

A  law  is  needed  to  enable  the  government 
to  move  forc^ully  against  anyone  who  in- 
tentionally pvks  our  secret  agents  In  Jeop- 
ardy by  revealing  their  identities.  Congress 
is  in  the  procegs  of  enacting  such  legislation. 

The  House  of  Representatives  passed  a 
bill  designed  t«  achieve  that  goal,  but  many 
people  worry  that  while  the  bill's  intent  is 
laudable,  Its  wording  runs  afoul  of  the  First 
Amendment's  protection  of  free  speech,  the 
bill  would  mafce  It  a  crime  for  anyone  to 
publish  such  names  if  he  had  "reason  to  be- 
lieve" it  could  endanger  the  persons  named. 
The  fear  is  that  a  newspaper  or  broadcast- 
ing station  or  an  Individual  writer  might  ef- 
fectively be  prevented  from  making  public 
information  about  government  corruption 
Involving  an  ititelligence  agent  if  a  govern- 
ment representative  warned  In  advance  that 
the  publlcatioB  could  damage  the  agent. 

So  the  Sengte  Judiciary  Committee  has 
voted  9-to-8  to  narrow  the  bill  to  the  extent 
that  a  person  could  be  prosecuted  for  re- 
vealing agent^  names  only  if  he  acted  with 
specific  "intent  to  impair  or  Impede"  the  na- 
tion's intelligance  activities.  There  was  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  Philip  Agee  acted 
from  such  a  motive. 

It  Is  not  ea4y  to  draft  a  bill  that  attains 
the  proper  balance  between  protecting 
agents'  identit^les,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
First  Amendnlent  rights,  on  the  other.  The 
most  effective  protection  of  the  agents 
might  l>e  provided  by  making  it  illegal  to 
publish  their  names  under  any  conditions', 
but  that  would  do  violence  to  the  principle 
of  free  speech,  since  there  could  be  unusual 
situations  In  which  such  publication  would 
be  Justified  In  the  overall  national  interest. 

The  Senate  committee  amendment  ap- 
pears to  repitesent  a  reasonable  effort  to 
strike  the  proper  balance. 

[From  the  LduisvUle  Times,  Oct.  21,  1981] 

Bad  Bill,  witer  Bill— Senate  Should 
Reject  House  CIA  Measure 

If  there's  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  the 
government's  lethargic  reaction  to  the  dis- 
closure that  former  CIA  agents  helped 
Libyan  terrorists,  it's  that  public  scrutiny  of 
the  Intelligence  agency  is  more  necessary 
than  ever.       I 

Yet  the  Holise  of  Representatives,  urged 
on  by  the  Reagan  administration,  has 
passed  a  bill  that  could  severely  penalize 
newsmen  and  other  researchers  who  dis- 
close names  Of  spies  when  reporting  on  in- 
telligence act^ties. 

Senators  Hnddleston  and  Ford  can  help 
head  off  this  Ill-conceived  measure  by  back- 
ing a  much  tighter  Senate  version,  which 
could  come  Co  the  floor  as  early  as  this 
week.  Mr.  Hutidleston  has  a  special  interest 
since  he  helpfd  draft  a  charter  designed  to 
keep  the  CIAj  within  constitutional  bounds. 
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Both  bills  have  Uie  worthy  goal  of  pro- 
tecting undercover  ggents  stationed  abroad. 
On  two  occasions,  CIA  employees  were  at- 
tacked after  anti-agency  zealots  disclosed 
their  identities.        [ 

The  trouble  is  that  reporters  and  scholars 
and,  for  that  mat^r,  all  private  citizens, 
could  be  fined  and  jailed  even  if  they 
"reveal"  names  glomed  from  unclassified 
sources.  [ 

One  result,  whether  intended  or  not, 
would  be  to  discourage  legitimate,  necessary 
discussion  of  CIA  1  failures,  bltmders  and 
abuses,  of  which  there  have  been  plenty. 
Under  the  House  bill,  a  prosecutor  would 
only  have  to  prove  a  reporter  had  "reason  to 
believe"  his  investigation  would  impair  or 
impede  Intelligence  activities.  Well  docu- 
mented stories  often  "Impair  or  Impede" 
misguided  government  programs. 

Defenders  of  this  approach  argue  lamely 
that  newsmen  an4  other  citizens  could 
report  intelligence  misdeeds  to  Congress, 
the  CIA  director  or  the  Justice  Department. 
These,  of  course,  are  the  same  follcs  who 
have  been  leas  than  eager  watchdogs  in  the 
past.  I 

Or,  goes  the  argtunent,  critical  material 
could  be  publlshedi  without  the  names  of 
wayward  agents.  Ii)  many  cases,  however, 
such  self-restrsiint  frould  simply  contribute 
to  a  cover-up. 

The    Senate    Ju(j 
come  up  with  a 
tucky  senators  shoij 
to  fend  off  amend 
version,  a  citizen  i 
ecuted  only  if  he  i 
clous  Intent  to 
That  language  coullj 


liciary    Committee    has 
^tter  bill,  and  the  Ken- 
Id  Join  those  who  hope 
^ents.  Under  the  Senate 
Id  be  successfully  pros- 
closed  names  with  mali- 
ipt  intelligence  work, 
not  easily  be  stretched 
to  cover  legitimate  reporting. 

President  Reagan  has  given  the  senators 
another  excellent  ^ason  to  resist  changes 
in  their  bill.  He  1|  considering  a  plan  to 
allow  the  CIA  to  spy  on  American  citizens, 
open  maU,  Inf  Utrate  legal  groups  and  all  the 
rest.  This  Is  not  the  time,  in  short,  to  relax 
surveillance  of  the  intelligence  community. 


Mr.  McCLOR 
4  minutes  to  thi 
nois  (Mr.  Hyde.) 

Mr.  HYDE 
minority  membei 
stitutional    Rigl 
the    House    Jui 
have  been  a  co: 
porter  of  leglslai 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
gentleman  from  nil- 


Speaker,  as  ranking 
of  the  Civil  and  Con- 
Subcommittee  of 
clary  Committee.  I 
itent  and  strong  sup- 
on  to  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  disclose  the  identities 
of  covert  intelligence  agents  under  cer- 
tain egregious  c^vunstances.  It  was 
therefore  with  Jgreat  regret  that  I 
chose  not  to  tign  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4.  Although  the  bill 
itself  is  deserving  of  high  praise,  and  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  it,  the  statement  of  managers 
which  purports  to  interpret  the  bill 
contains  so  maiiy  contradictions  and 
inaccuracies  abo^t  the  clear  language 
in  the  bill  that  ithe  courts  would  do 
well  to  ignore  it.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  wpen  the  House  Judici- 
ary Committee  fnvorably  reported  the 
predecessor  of  this  bill  by  an  over- 
whelming margin  in  1980.  I  described 
it  as  "our  response  to  the  erosion  of 
our  intelligence  facilities  and  services 
in  a  very  dangerous  world."  That  ero- 
sion has  continued  unabated  and  the 
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danger  has  increased  proportionally.  I 
am  therefore  relieved  that,  at  long 
last,  we  are  prepared  to  send  a  bill  to 
the  President  for  his  signature.  The 
conference  report  which  we  have 
under  consideration  comports  with  the 
dictates  of  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution.  In  addition,  if  interpret- 
ed correctly,  it  will  serve  as  a  highly 
effective  deterrent  to  the  unconscion- 
able and  dangerous  revelations  that  it 
has  been  our  misfortune  to  witness  in 
recent  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  describe  what 
we  did  in  crafting  this  legislation  and, 
even  more  emphatically,  what  we  did 
not  do.  While  the  first  amendment  is 
not  absolute,  and  thus  permits  us  to 
place  some  restrictions  on  speech  to 
safeguard  our  national  security  inter- 
ests as  well  as  certain  other  restric- 
tions, it  does  impose  a  strict  duty  to 
use  the  least  restrictive  means  possible 
to  address  the  evil  that  we  have  identi- 
fied. This  was  a  relatively  simple  task 
with  respect  to  persons  who  have  lieen 
given  authorized  access  to  classified  in- 
formation and  a  corollary  responsibil- 
ity not  to  disclose  that  information. 
With  respect  to  others,  the  job  was 
more  difficult,  but  I  believe  this  legis- 
lation passes  the  constitutional  test 
with  flying  colors. 

We  have  required  that  any  disclo- 
sure l)e  made  "in  the  course  of  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  intended  to  identify 
and  expose  covert  agents."  We  have 
further  required  that  those  activities 
be  engaged  in  with  reason  to  believe 
that  they  would  impair  or  impede  the 
United  States  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. Finally,  we  have  required  that 
the  disclosure  be  made  with  the 
knowledge  that  a  covert  relationship  is 
being  disclosed  and  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  taking  affirmative  measures  to 
conceal  the  classified  relationship  in- 
volved. Mr.  Speaker,  the  multifaceted 
state  of  mind,  which  the  prosecution 
will  be  required  to  prove  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,  limits  the  applicability 
of  the  offense  to  those  whose  activities 
pose  the  greatest  danger  to  the  nation- 
al security  and  the  safety  of  our  intel- 
ligence officers. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  carefully 
constructed  state  of  mind.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  I  must  part  company  with  the 
letter  and  spirit  of  much  of  the  state- 
ment of  managers  accompanying  this 
conference  report.  The  clear  import  of 
most  of  that  statement  is  that  an  addi- 
tional motive  or  a  certain  status  may 
negate  the  criminal  state  of  mind  we 
have  outlined.  This  is  a  premise  I 
firmly  reject. 

In  one  instance,  the  statement  of 
managers  correctly  notes  that  "the 
fact  that  a  defendant  claims  one  or 
more  intents  additional  to  the  Intent 
to  identify  and  expose  does  not  ab- 
solve him  from  guilt."  This  means.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that,  so  long  as  the  defend- 
ant possessed  this  requisite  intent,  his 
additional  intents  are  not  exculpatory. 


Remarkably,  and  unfortunately,  the 
bulk  of  the  statement  of  managers 
suggests  just  the  contrary:  that  cer- 
tain beneficient  motives  would  neces- 
sarily negate  the  intent  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  envision  a 
case,  no  matter  how  heinous,  where 
the  defendant  will  fail  to  assert  a  para- 
mount goal  to  justify  his  action— some 
"redeeming  social  value."  Even  the 
perpetrators  of  the  "Naming  Names" 
publications  profess  another  intent; 
luunely,  the  frustration  of  certain  ac- 
tivities by  our  intelligence  persoimel. 
This  body,  and  the  various  committees 
involved,  never  intended  that  the 
criminality  of  conduct  would  be  de- 
pendent upon  whether  the  Govern- 
ment approved  of  the  defendant's 
higher  motives,  because  that  would  be 
offensive  to  our  precious  first  amend- 
ment. We  concentrated  instead  on  the 
intent  to  engage  in  a  certain  type  of 
conduct— identification  and  exposure 
of  agents— that  is  unquestionably  dan- 
gerous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  constructing  this  bill 
over  the  course  of  two  Congresses,  we 
diligently  followed  the  dictates  of  the 
first  amendment.  To  that  end,  we 
identified  a  certain  limited  course  of 
conduct  that  was  a  threat  to  our 
agents  and  national  security  and  made 
it  illegal.  We  identified  not  only  an  ac- 
tivity, but  a  state  of  mind,  that  occur- 
ring together,  comprised  the  conduct 
that  we  wanted  to  prevent.  Any  addi- 
tional intent  was  something  that  we 
chose  not  to  judge,  because  the 
damage  that  is  done  is  the  same,  irre- 
spective of  the  good  intentions  of  the 
person  doing  that  damage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members  of 
the  full  Intelligence  Committee  and 
the  subcommittee  for  their  diligent  ef- 
forts in  drafting  H.R.  4  and  in  moving 
it  through  this  Congress.  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  constitutional  and  effective 
response  to  the  dangerous  problem 
posed  by  the  callous  revelation  of  the 
identities  of  our  covert  intelligence 
agents.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in 
favor  of  the  conference  report,  but.  at 
the  same  time,  I  urge  the  courts  to 
consign  the  statement  of  managers  to 
the  oblivion  it  deserves,  and  take 
solace  at  the  fact  that  the  clear  lan- 
guage of  this  legislation  requires  no 
obfuscatory  interpretation  as  prof- 
fered by  the  manager's  statement. 

We  often  ask  our  covert  agents— and 
their  sources  of  intelligence— to  risk 
their  lives  in  the  national  interest. 
The  very  least  we  can  do  is  protect 
their  identities  from  assassins  and  ter- 
rorists. 

D  1330 

Bfr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 
tleman is  always  persuasive  and 
always  charming,  and  as  a  constitu- 
tional lawyer  I  would  say  he  is  one  of 
the  best  in  this  body.  I  appreciate  very 
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much  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Any  Member  of  this  body,  of  course, 
is  entitled  to  his  own  opinion.  Howev- 
er, let  me  just  emphasize  that  the 
statement  of  the  managers  accompa- 
nying the  conference  report  is  the  au- 
thoritative statement  as  the  Intent  of 
the  conferees  and  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.  I  am  sure  the  courts  will  have 
some  fim  looking  at  some  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  this  House  today,  and  I  am 
sure,  in  looking  at  the  specific  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  itself,  which  of  course 
is  controlling,  but  where  the  bill  itself 
lacks  some  clarity  as  it  does,  and 
where  no  particular  definition  was 
given  either  In  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate  vis-a-vis  the  "reason  to  be- 
lieve," then  I  think  there  has  to  be 
some  clear  legislative  interpretation  of 
it.  perhaps  a  little  authoritative  legis- 
lative history.  We  have  tried  to  do 
that  in  the  statement  of  managers, 
and  hopefully  the  courts  will  appreci- 
ate that  effort,  since  it  is  the  official 
explanation  provided  to.  and  adopted 
by,  each  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pity  the 
poor  courts  after  listening  to  the  collo- 
quy today.  If  we  are  confused  to  here, 
and  those  who  participated  in  drawing 
up  both  the  conference  report  and  the 
statement  of  the  managers  are  con- 
fused as  to  exactly  what  the  import  of 
this  legislation  is— and  this  just  hap- 
pened recently  and  the  Members  are 
all  here— I  can  imagine  what  the 
courts  will  do  with  this. 

I  assume  that  when  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  denied  that  the  interpre- 
tations that  are  set  forth  by  the  man- 
agers are  not  accurate,  he  was  refer- 
ring to  some  of  those  interpretations 
which  appear  on  page  10  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  where  it  says: 

An  effort  by  a  newspaper  intended  to  un- 
cover CIA  connections  with  it,  including 
learning  the  names  of  its  employees  who 
worked  for  the  CIA. 

Or- 

An  effort  by  a  unlversi^  or  a  church  to 
learn  if  any  of  its  employees  had  worked  for 
the  CIA.  These  are  activities  intended  to  en- 
force the  internal  rules  of  the  organization 
and  not  identify  and  expose  CIA  agents. 

I  assiune  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
Interprets  that  as  being  one  of  those 
double  intents,  and  only  one  intent  is 
really  the  one  that  matters: 

An  investigation  by  a  newspaper  of  possi- 
ble CIA  connections  with  the  Watergate 
burglaries.  This  would  be  an  activity  under- 
taken to  leam  about  the  connections  with 
the  burglaries  and  not  to  identify  and 
expose  CIA  agents. 

I  want  to  credit  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  Mr.  Si}eaker.  I  think  that 
he  has  tried  to  do  a  yeoman  job  under 
very  impossible  circumstances.  I  think 
that  he  came  as  close  as  possible  with- 
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out  really  being  able  to  achieve  the 
impossible.  Because  of  that,  I  wish  he 
had  stuck  with  his  original  conclusion, 
which  was  that  Indeed,  the  legislation, 
because  of  reasons  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  in  fact  is  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  recall  that  when  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Government  Informa- 
tion and  Individual  Rights  of  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  held 
hearings  last  year,  we  had  columnist 
Jack  Anderson  before  us.  He  referred 
back  to  that  awful  tragedy  where  the 
head  of  mission  in  Greece,  the  CIA 
head  of  mission,  had  been  assassinat- 
ed. He  pointed  out  that  it  was  not  that 
the  man's  name  had  appeared  in  one 
of  these  awful  publications  which  are 
hi  the  business  of  disclosing  the  names 
of  CIA  agents,  but  that  the  CIA  had 
an  imbroken  habit  of  some  30  years  of 
placing  its  head  of  mission,  no  matter 
what  the  cover  was,  in  that  particular 
residence:  and  that  Greek  guides 
would  take  tourists  through  the  town 
and  point  out  where  the  head  of  the 
CIA  mission  was  residing. 

So,  it  seems  to  me  that  what  we  are 
trying  to  do  In  a  very  unconstitutional 
manner  in  this  piece  of  legislation 
probably  cannot  be  done  effectively, 
and  we  would  be  better  off  probably  in 
trying  to  get  the  CIA  to  straighten  out 
its  act  so  that  it  does  not  subject  its 
people  possible  harm  and  loss  of  life. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  YOTTNG). 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4  and  the 
conference  report  to  come  become  the 
House.  I  am  sorry  that  our  colleague, 
John  Ashbrook.  Is  not  here  today,  be- 
cause I  know  he  would  rightfully  be 
proud  of  this  product.  John  was  a 
leader  in  arriving  at  the  point  we  are 
at  today,  and  he  was  dedicated  to  the 
protection  that  we  are  about  to  pro- 
vide for  those  who  serve  us  in  our  in- 
telligence community.  I  know  John 
also  would  share  the  comments  that  I 
make  now  about  our  distinguished 
chairman.  I  know  of  John's  sincere 
feeling  of  respect  and  admiration  for 
Eddix  BoLAifD  and  our  ranking  minori- 
ty member.  Kxn  Robinson  and  I  cer- 
tainly share  that. 

John  and  I  worked  together  on  a  lot 
of  items,  important  matters,  before 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
I  think  much  to  the  chagrin  of  our 
chairman  on  occasion,  but  he  always 
understood  what  we  were  about,  and 
certainly  treated  us  with  total  fair- 
ness. 

He  has  taught  me  a  lot,  and  he  just 
now  taught  me  something  else  when 
he  was  talking  about  the  debate  we 
have  here  today  establishing  the  legis- 
lative history  on  this  legislation.  I  was 
not  going  to  make  this  comment,  but  I 
think  as  we  do  establish  legislative  his- 
tory, that  maybe  I  had  better. 
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There  is  sf  me  controversy  about  the 
statement  of  the  managers  which  ac- 
coi-ipanies  H.R.  4.  I  just  have  to  say, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  really  consider 
this  a  staternent  on  the  part  of  the 
managers  because  most  of  the  manag- 
ers that  I  niow  of  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Its  preparation.  This  is  not  a  con- 
ference proiuct.  The  conference  com- 
mittee did  aot  meet  on  the  subject  of 
the  statement  of  the  managers.  It  was 
a  foregone  decision  presented  to  at 
least  some  of  us  only  when  we  were 
asked  to  sign  it.  and  so  as  we  are  estab- 
lishing legislative  history,  I  do  not 
think  we  oi^ht  to  take  this  statement 
as  a  conference  product  or  as  being  ap- 
proved by  the  conference  committee, 
for  it  wsis  not.  The  conference  commit- 
tee did  not  even  meet  on  the  subject. 

Now  it  is  Important  that  we  proceed 
despite  this  confusion  and  despite  the 
disagreement  on  the  statement  of  the 
managers.  It  is  Important  that  we  pro- 
ceed and  e^act  this  legislation.  It  is 
late;  it  is  fat  past  due.  We  should  have 
had  it  year^ago  as  we  began  to  rebuild 
our  Intellltence  capability  in  the 
United  Stafes,  a  capability  so  neces- 
sary to  ouri  overall  security.  And  it  is 
Important  ithat  we  protect  those 
people  who  work  in  Intelligence,  who 
are  basically  responsible  for  being  our 
eyes  and  obr  ears  in  a  world  that  is 
somewhat  hostile.  It  is  extremely  im- 
portant if  we  are  going  to  have  an  ade- 
quate national  defense. 

I  rise  in  ttrong  support  of  this  bill, 
and  I  hope  the  House  will  pass  it  with 
an  overwhelming  vote  and  establish 
that  as  leyslative  history,  that  it  is 
the  intent  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  for  a  strong 
national  defense  and  to  recognize  that 
a  strong  liitelligence  capability  is  a 
part  of  that  strong  national  defense, 
and  the  protection  of  the  people  who 
work  in  it  on  a  daily  basis,  the  protec- 
tion of  th^  lives  and  the  protection 
of  their  Ir^olvement  in  our  national 
defense  is  ^o  essential. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  kis  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  |  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
for  the  purb<>se  of  a  colloquy. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my 
colleague  from  Illinois. 

Althougli  we  are  both  strong  sup- 
porters of  ^.R.  4  and  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  this  conference  report,  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McC^ORT)  shares  some  of  the 
concerns  I;  have  expressed  about  the 
statement  6f  managers.  As  ranking  mi- 
nority m^ber  of  the  Intelligence 
Subcommittee  on  Legislation  and  of 
the  full  Jtldiclary  Committee,  he  was 
"present  at  the  creation"  of  this  im- 
portant legislation  and  throughout  its 
long  journey  through  this  and  the  last 
Congress.  Be  is  thus  thoroughly  famil- 
iar with  the  legislative  intent  behind 
H.R.  4.  I  would  like  to  solicit  his  reac- 
tion to  son|e  of  the  assertions  made  in 
the  statement  of  managers. 
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Mr.  McCLORTJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  wUl  yield,  I  am  glad  to  dis- 
cuss our  mutual  concerns  with  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 
As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights,  you  have  been  a 
strong  ally  of  our  covert  agents  and 
the  national  se:urity  interests  that 
they  serve.  Yourj  expertise  has  proved 
invaluable  in  th«  delicate  area  of  first 
amendment  conoems  that  have  arisen 
in  connection  with  this  bill. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  jthank  the  gentleman 
for  his  kind  wonds.  As  the  gentleman 
knows,  the  language  in  section  601(c) 
of  the  bill  was  Carefully  crafted  with 
those  first  amendment  concerns  con- 
stantly in  mind.  ^  the  gentleman  and 
I  have  discussed;  in  the  national  secu- 
rity area,  the  klrst  amendment  de- 
mands that  we  cliref ully  define  a  prob- 
lem and  addresa  it  with  the  least  re- 
strictive means  |  possible.  However,  it 
has  never  been  i^y  understanding  that 
the  first  amendihent  requires  us  to  in- 
terpret legislation  in  such  a  way  as  to 
endanger  its  eff0ctiveness. 


Mr.     McCLO 
from  Illinois  is 
tlon  601(c)  of 
Government  to 
able  doubt  vari< 
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Y.  The  gentleman 
entirely  correct.  Sec- 
he  bill  requires  the 
rove  beyond  a  reason- 
elements  of  the  of- 
fense, Including  I  the  fact  that  the  dis- 
closure was  maoe  in  the  course  of  a 
pattern  of  actlviiies  intended  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  covert  agents  and  with 
reason  to  believe  that  such  activities 
would  Impair  our  foreign  intelligence 
activities.  This  element  alone  will  pose 
great  demands  0n  the  Government  in 
terms  of  proof  which  will  be  met  only 
in  the  most  egre  gious  cases. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  the  burden  on  the  Govern- 
ment is  a  greal  one.  as  it  should  be 
when  we  are  dealing  with  first  amend- 
ment concerns.  However,  the  state- 
ment of  managers  suggests  that  the 
prosecution  m4y  encoimter  certain 
problems  in  pnovlng  those  elements 
which  are  clearly  spelled  out  in  the 
act.  It  seems  to  sug- 
t  that  the  defendant 
but  beneficient. 
g  a  disclosure  could 
place  him  beyond  the  reach  of  this 
law.  Furthermore,  it  implies  that  the 
status  of  the  defendant— as  a  newspa- 
per reporter,  academician,  or  private 
organization— n^ght  be  exculpatory, 
page  8.  it  states  that 
iocs  not  affect  the  first 
ts  of  those  who  dis- 
of  agents  as  an  Inte- 
her  enterprise  such  as 
rting  of  intelligence 
failures  or  abu^s.  academic  studies  of 
the  U.S.  Government's  policies  and 
programs,  or  a  private  organization's 
enforcement  of  its  internal  rules."  Is  it 
the  gentleman's  understanding,  based 


language  of  tha 
gest  that  the  fa 
had    an    additional, 
intent  in 


For  instance.  o| 
section  601(c) 
amendment 
lose  the  identity 
gral  part  of  ano 
news  media  ret 
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on  his  lengthy  involvement  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation,  that  an 
individual's  additional  intent  or  his 
status  in  coimectlon  with  a  given  en- 
terprise will  place  him  beyond  the 
reach  of  section  601(c).  if  he  has  en- 
gaged in  the  requisite  pattern  of  ac- 
tivities intended  to  identify  and  expose 
covert  agents? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  It  certainly  is  not. 
While  the  gentleman  is  correct  that 
the  statement  of  managers  may  imply 
such  an  interpretation,  the  language 
that  you  have  quoted  contradicts 
other  language  in  the  statement  that 
reflects  our  true  intent.  I  refer  the 
gentleman  to  page  9  of  the  statement, 
wherein  the  managers  state  without 
qualification: 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  a  defendant 
claims  one  or  more  Intents  additional  to  the 
intent  to  identify  and  expose  does  not  ab- 
solve him  from  guilt.  It  is  only  necessary 
that  the  prosecution  prove  the  requisite 
intent  to  identify  and  expose  covert  agents. 

On  page  10,  the  statement  notes 
that  a  defendant  may  rebut  the  Gov- 
ernment's proof  of  an  intent  to  identi- 
fy and  expose  by  demonstrating  "some 
alternative  intent."  I  would  call  the 
gentleman's  attention  to  the  use  of 
the  word  "alternative."  rather  than 
"additional"  here.  The  intent  shown 
must  be  to  the  exclusion  of  an  intent 

10  identify  and  expose,  not  in  addition 
to  that  intent. 

I  think  my  coUeague  from  Illinois 
and  I  would  agree  that  the  two  state- 
ments that  I  have  quoted  accurately 
represent  our  legislative  intent  in 
drafting  this  provision.  The  contradic- 
tory passages  to  which  he  referred  do 
not  accurately  reflect  that  intent. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  explanation,  with  which  I  am 
in  total  accord.  Is  it  correct  to  con- 
clude from  the  gentleman's  remarks 
that  the  iUustrations  which  appear  on 
page  10  of  the  statement  are  some- 
what misleading  as  to  our  legislative 
intent  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
based  on  the  general  pnnciple  that  we 
have  repudiated— namely,  that  an  ad- 
ditional intent  can  be  exculpatory? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  is 
again  correct.  The  danger  in  the 
premise  the  gentleman  has  identified 
is  that  many  defendants — even  those 
in  the  business  of  "naming  names"— 
could  probably  point  to  an  additional 
intent.  The  statement  of  managers  ac- 
knowledges this  fact  on  page  7  and 
notes  that  such  motives  are  irrelevant 
to  the  protection  of  our  national  secu- 
rity interests.  Unfortiuiately,  that  sen- 
timent was  not  consistently  reflected 
throughout  the  statement. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  wonder  if  I  might  solic- 
it the  gentleman's  learned  opinion  on 
another  suggestion  in  the  statement  of 
managers  which  has  troubled  me. 
With  respect  to  the  definition  of 
"covert  agent."  the  statement  on  page 

11  observes  that  the  definition  is  craft- 
ed to  insure  tiiat. 


As  it  applies  to  those  who  are  not  under- 
cover intelligence  agency  employees,  [it] 
does  not  Include  those  private  citizens  who 
might  provide  Information  to  the  CIA  or 
FBI,  but  whose  public  identification, 
though  causing  personal  embarrassment, 
would  not  damage  the  national  security. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  understanding 
that  the  intelligence  relationship  of 
these  private  citizens  to  the  United 
States  would  be  covered  imder  the  bill 
so  long  as  that  relationship  is  classi- 
fied and  that  person  is  serving,  or  has 
served,  as  an  informant  or  source  of 
operational  assistance? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  The  gentleman  is 
again  correct.  There  was  never  any 
intent  to  exclude  so-called  private  citi- 
zens from  the  protection  of  this  act  so 
long  as  they  fulflUed  all  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  definition  and  the 
other  requirements  of  the  bill  were 
met.   

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McCloey). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
inquire  as  to  how  much  time  remains 
on  either  side? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Walcrzk).  The  Chair  will  state  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Bolahd)  has  3  minutes  remidrdng 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  7  minutes  remidnlng. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzou). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  one 
Member  in  the  Chamber,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett),  who 
played  a  very  strong  role  in  the  early 
formation  of  the  legislation  we  are 
dealing  with  today  to  protect  the 
agents,  and  those  people  who  work  un- 
dercover for  the  United  States. 

Also,  I  think  it  would  be  wrong  not 
to  make  mention  of  the  fact  of  the 
strong  support  given  this  bUl  from 
start  to  finish  by  the  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright),  and  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
both  of  whom  came  before  our  com- 
mittee and  both  of  whom  urged  the 
adoption  of  bills  like  this,  and  both  of 
them,  of  course,  cleared  this  matter 
for  early  floor  consideration. 

I  just  wanted,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay 
tribute  to  those  Members  and  the 
many,  many  others  who  played  strong 
and  particularly  pivotal  roles  in  this 
legislation. 

If  I  have  any  part  of  my  1  minute  re- 
maining, I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  McClory)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  for  that 
colloquy  in  which  they  engaged.  There 
is  a  clear  need  to  be  soie  that  we  are 
putting  this  bill  in  a  position  to  drive  a 
wooden  stake  into  the  hearts  of  those 
people  who  practice  the  nefarious 
trade  of  identifying  Americans  who 
are  trying  to  do  the  job  of  protecting 
this  country.  This  bill  does  that,  as  the 


statement  of  managers  very  clearly 
sets  forth.  I  thank  the  gentlemen  for 
their  explanation,  but  as  the  ch^rmaoi 
has  just  Indicated,  the  authoritative 
statement  as  to  the  intent  of  the  con- 
ferees and  the  meaning  of  the  confer- 
ence report  we  are  about  to  adopt  Is 
the  statement  of  managers. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  the  clear 
Intent  of  this  legislation  is  going  to  be 
discerned  by  any  court  that  has  an  op- 
portunity to  intepret  it.  I  also  think 
that  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  any 
statements  made  here  or  at  any  other 
point  in  the  legislative  history  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  plain  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  are  going  to  be  disre- 
garded. 

At  this  point.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  the  Congress  is  finally  approv- 
ing legislation  establishing  criminal 
penalties  for  the  disclosure  of  informa- 
tion identifying  American  intelligence 
agents.  However  I  am  very  disappoint- 
ed the  conference  dis^proved  the  pro- 
vision of  the  bill  to  include  former  in- 
telligence agents. 

As  you  recall,  this  amendment, 
which  I  offered  In  the  House,  was 
overwhelmingly  supported  in  the 
House  with  over  300  votes  in  the  af- 
firmative. 

By  protecting  former  agents  my 
amendment  strengthened  H.R.  4  in 
several  ways: 

First.  It  would  protect  former  agents 
from  possible  harm  as  a  result  of  the 
disclosure  of  their  true  identities; 

Second.  It  would  protect  active  oper- 
atives who  may  have  assumcKl  the 
former  agent's  position  overseas;  and 

Third.  It  would  protect  the  entire  in- 
telligence network  which  may  have 
been  passed  on  to  the  former  agent's 
successor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  President 
signs  the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection Act  (H.R.  4)  into  law.  I  will  be 
introducing  legislation  to  reinstate 
this  important  provision  of  the  act.  At 
that  time.  I  win  be  requesting  the  313 
Members  of  the  House  who  approved 
the  original  amendment,  to  expand 
the  law  to  cover  former  agents,  to  join 
me  in  sponsoring  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  a  related  matter.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  grave  con- 
cern over  the  subject  of  American  sci- 
entific Information  being  transfered  to 
the  Soviet  Union.  I  am  placing  in  the 
Congressional  Record  a  speech  made 
by  a  person  who  is  a  friend  and  one  of 
our  country's  greatest  intelligence  offi- 
cers. Admiral  Irnnan.  Admiral  Inman's 
comments  on  the  transfer  of  scientific 
information  are  of  vital  importauice  to 
the  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 
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Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  constructive  atti- 
tude about  the  bill  today.  I  know  that 
the  gentleman  was  successful  in  the 
House  in  having  the  Solomon  amend- 
ment adopted.  The  gentleman  from 
Kentucky,  with  respect,  opposed  it, 
but  obviously  it  carried  the  day  in  the 
House. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  recogniz- 
ing the  need  to  move  forward  with  the 
essential  elements  here,  which  are  to 
protect  the  people  who  do  serve  this 
Nation  in  many  very  dangerous  and 
precarious  positions,  and  if  I  remain 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  the 
next  Congress,  the  gentleman's  bill 
will  be  given  a  full  and  fair  hearing 
and  an  opportunity  to  become  the  law 
of  the  land. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Mazzoli),  for  his  remarks,  and  I 
would  also  like  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois,  and  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  select  committee  for  the 
excellent  work  they  have  done. 

Although  I  am  not  completely  satis- 
fied, this  does  put  some  teeth  back 
into  our  counterintelligence  agency 
operations  and  the  gentleman  is  to  be 
commended.  I  am  sure  that  if  John 
Ashbrook  were  here,  he  would  be  ex- 
tending those  same  commendations  to 
all  of  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wiU  be  asking  for  a 
vote  on  this  legislation  because  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  that  we 
show  overwhelmingly  favorable  re- 
corded support  for  this  legislation  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  additional  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  htul  occasion  in 
the  course  of  my  experience  to  confer 
individually  with  intelligence  agents, 
including  intelligence  agents  who 
serve  our  covmtry  overseas  undercover, 
and  I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  they  regard  this  legislation 
as  vital  to  their  own  survival  and  to 
their  own  service  in  behalf  of  our 
Nation. 

There  Is  no  legislation  which  will 
come  before  this  Congress  which  in 
my  view  can  do  more  to  help  enhance 
our  own  national  security  because. 
Indeed,  the  work  of  our  intelligence 
agents  do  assure  our  national  security 
as  completely  and  as  thoroughly,  and 
sometimes  in  a  better  way,  than  do  our 
Armed  Forces. 

So  I  think  we  can  be  very  proud  of 
supporting  this  legislation  and  recog- 
nize that  we  are  performing  an  act  in 
behalf  of  our  own  survival  as  a  nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  commend  the 
leadership  for  scheduling  this  meas- 
ure. I  commend  my  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Massachusetts     (Mr. 


BoLAND),  for  his  active  support  of  the 
measure,  and,  as  he  indicated,  the 
leadership  oniboth  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
recognizing  tthe  importance  of  this 
measure  thati  is  before  us.  Indeed,  it 
was  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  my  colleague  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  who  introduced  the  original 
agents'  identities  bill  some  6  years  ago, 
and  I  applaiid  my  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  j  the  aisle  for  recognizing 
its  merit.        | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  oonference  report  by  the 
House.  ] 

Mr.  BOLASD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield, 
myself  such  ^e  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  statement  of 
managers  indicates,  neither  House,  in 
adopting  the  crucial  reason-to-believe 
standard,  "  intended  to  change  the 
scope  of  conduct  which  this  act  seeks 
to  proscribe.  Rather,  the  change  was 
made  to  deal  with  elements  of  proof  at 
trial."  The  stetement  does  not  change 
the  bill.  It  explains  what  has  been  said 
about  it  for  years. 

The  bill  proscribes  the  so-called 
naming  of  natnes,  which  is  a  phenome- 
non involving  the  systematic  exposure 
of  U.S.  intelligence  officers  in  whole- 
sale fashion,  ^he  statement  makes  the 
point  that  tjiis  is  what  the  Congress 
has  always  sought  to  criminalize. 

The  statement  also  makes  a  point  of 
what  the  bill  does  not  proscribe;  that 
is,  regular  ot  even  "irregular"  journal- 
ism. Reporting  which  includes  the 
identities  of  imdercover  operatives  is 
not  covered ,  unless  it  meets  the  re- 
quirements <k  the  bill;  that  is,  unless  it 
rises  to  the  ^evel  of  a  "pattern  of  ac- 
tivities intended  to  identify  and 
expose"  sucri  undercover  operatives. 

If  prosecutors  and  Judges  pay  atten- 
tion to  the  4atement,  there  likely  will 
be  very  few(  prosecutions,  but  those 
that  do  take  place  should  result  in  the 
vindication  of  H.R.  4  as  constitutional 
and  effective. 

•  Mr.  BRO<^MFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
was  approxiaaately  6V^  years  ago  that  I 
cosponsored  the  first  version  of  the 
measure  nov  before  us.  That  original 
proposal  wafe  Initiated  by  our  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel, 
and  was  trigsered  by  the  December  23, 
1975,  assassination  of  Richard  Welch, 
the  then-CIA  Station  Chief  in  Athens, 
Greece,  whose  cover  was  blown  in 
Counter  Spy  magazine. 

Since  the  IWelch  tragedy,  a  number 
of  other  U.S.  intelligence  officers  have 
had  their  Identities  disclosed,  and 
their  lives  Jeopardized  by  those  who 
are  bent  on  destroying  our  Intelligence 
capabilities  abroad.  Leaping  to  mind  in 
this  cormecliion  are  the  episodes  in  Ja- 
maica in  Ji^y  1981.  Specifically,  I  am 
referring  t|>  the  attacks  upon  the 
homes  of  our  Embassy's  first  secretary 
and  an  AIP  employee  shortly  after 
each  was  said  to  have  CIA  ties  at  a 
press  conf  ei  ence  held  by  the  American 
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with  whom  he  his  been  seen  and  to 
whom  he  has  been  passing  valuable  in- 
telligence information  for  years  has 
just  had  his  cover  blown  by  the  likes 
of  Philip  Agee.  I  do  not  think  many  of 
us  in  Congress  realize  what  the  poten- 
tial consequences  are  to  a  source  who 
finds  himself  or  herself  in  that  kind  of 
a  situation.  If  we  did,  I  do  not  think 
we  would  have  tiJcen  so  long  to  ap- 
prove this  legislat^n. 

ese  disclostires  cost 
s,  but  it  has  also 
uld  be"  sources  to 
with  the  CIA.  Can 
you  blame  them?  I  Given  the  CIA's  in- 
ability to  protect  the  identities  of  its 
own  employees,  l^ow  can  one  assume 
that  it  can  guarantee  the  confidential- 
ity of  a  "would  be"  informant? 

Over  the  past  iear,  much  has  been 
said  and  writtep  about  the  first 
amendment  questions  of  this  bill. 
Those  in  the  journalistic  profession 
have  expressed  special  concern.  I  want 
to  assure  my  journalistic  friends  that 
those  of  us  backing  this  remedial  legis- 
lation are  very  sensitive  to  those  con- 
cerns and  belieye  they  have  been 
taken  into  full  account. 

In  this  regard.]  however,  one  must 
bear  in  mind  that  there  are  instances 
when  discretion  must  be  exercised  as 
to  what  one  says.  This  point  was  made 
by  Richard  K.  Wfllard,  who  has  served 
as  a  counsel  for  Intelligence  policy  to 
the  Attorney  Geheral.  Responding  to 
media  criticism  about  this  bUl,  WUlard 
observed  in  a  compelling  article  ap- 
pearing in  the  November  17,  1981,  edi- 
tion of  the  Wash^gton  Post  that: 

The  Supreme  Cdurt  has  long  held  that 
the  first  amendmant  does  not  absolutely 
protect  statements  whose  "very  utterance 
Inflicts  injury"  (CHapUnaky  v.  New  Hamp- 
shire). We  are  alj  familiar  with  Justice 
Holmes'  observation  that  "falsely  shouting 
fire  In  a  theater  and  causing  a  panic"  is  not 
protected  by  the  Constitution. 

In  the  recent  cas«  of  Haig  v.  Aoee,  the  Su- 
preme Court  rejecljed  the  first  amendment 
ent  Philip  Agee.  whose 
in  part  because  of  "his 
of   intelligence   oper- 
of  intelligejce  person- 
eluded  that  such  disclo- 
not   protected   by   the 
Cknstitution."  In  summary,  the  first  amejd- 
ment    does    not    preclude    legislation    that 
prkhibits  the  systematic  exposure  of  agents' 
identities  under  ctrcuistances  that  pose  a 
clear  threat  tk  lnt«lllgejce  activities  vital  to 
the  Nation's  defejs^. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spkke  at  length  on 
the  merits  of  thi»  measure  when  we  fa- 
vorably acted  upon  it  last  fall.  There- 
fore, I  will  be  brief  today  and  sum  up 
by  saying  that  this  long  overdue  legis- 
lation represents  a  careful  balancing 
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of  our  national  security  and  civil  liber- 
ties concerns  and  consequently  war- 
rants immediate  adoption.  As  I  stated 
on  the  House  floor  nearly  9  months 
ago,  it  is  the  least  we  can  do  for  those 
who  literally  put  their  lives  on  the  line 
for  us.« 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  4.  which  will  prohibit  the  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  information 
identifying  certain  U.S.  officers, 
agents,  and  sources  whose  identities 
have  been  properly  classified. 

Disclosure  of  the  names  of  agents 
may  take  many  forms: 

Prom  the  disgnmtled  former  CIA  of- 
ficer who  decides  to  turn  on  his  fellow 
workers,  to  the  respected  reporter  who 
may  identify  an  agent  incidentally  in 
the  course  of  a  legitimate  expose  on 
newspaper  reporters  working  covertly 
for  the  CIA. 

In  this  bill,  H.R.  4,  we  are  not  pro- 
posing that  every  individual  reveaJing 
an  agent's  identity  under  any  circum- 
stances be  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
ties. Such  an  across-the-board  prohibi- 
tion would  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
free  speech  and  would  no  doubt  be  un- 
constitutional. 

Rather,  we  are  restricting  the  legis- 
lation only  to  three  types  of  unauthor- 
ized disclosure: 

First,  disclosure  by  Government  offi- 
cials and  others  entrusted  with  access 
to  classified  information  that  identi- 
fies covert  agents; 

Second,  disclosure  by  those  with 
access  to  classified  information  that 
allows  them  to  discern  such  identities; 
and 

Third,  disclosure  by  those  without 
access  to  classified  information  "in  the 
course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  intend- 
ed to  Identify  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  reason  to  believe  such  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States";  that  is, 
those  in  the  business  of  ferreting  out 
and  naming  names. 

The  bill  does  not  apply  to  casual  dis- 
cussion, political  debates,  legitimate 
journalism,  and  the  like. 

The  statement  of  managers  accom- 
panying the  conference  report  is  very 
important  in  understanding  the  reach 
of  this  third  category  and  bears  em- 
phasizing. The  statement  notes,  in 
regard  to  "pattern  of  activities"  that: 

In  order  to  fit  within  the  definition  of 
"pattern  of  activities,"  a  discloser  must  be  in 
the  business,  or  have  made  it  his  practice,  to 
ferret  out  and  then  expose  undercover  offi- 
cers or  agents  where  the  reasonably  foresee- 
able result  would  be  to  damage  an  intelli- 
gence agency's  effectiveness.  Those  who  re- 
publish previous  disclosures  and  critics  of 
U.S.  intelligence  would  all  stand  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  law  if  they  did  not  engage  in  a 
pattern  of  activities  intended  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents. 

A  journalist  writing  stories  about  the  CIA 
would  not  be  engaged  in  the  requisite  "pat- 
tern of  activities"  even  if  the  stories  he 
wrote  included  the  names  of  one  or  more 
covert  agents,  unless  the  Government 
proved  that  there  was  an  intent  to  identify 


and  expose  agents.  To  meet  the  standard  of 
the  bill,  a  discloser  must  be  engaged  in  a 
purposeful  enterprise  of  revealing  identi- 
ties—he must,  in  short,  be  in  the  business  of 
"naming  names." 

As  to  the  meaning  of  "reason  to  be- 
lieve," the  explanation  of  the  confer- 
ees states: 

The  "reason  to  believe"  standard  is  met 
when  the  surrounding  facts  and  circum- 
stances would  lead  a  reasonable  person  to 
believe  that  the  pattern  of  activities  would 
impair  or  impede  the  foreign  Intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States.  A  government 
warning  to  a  news  reporter  that  a  particular 
intended  disclosure  would  impair  or  impede 
foreign  intelligence  activities  could  be  con- 
sidered by  the  jury,  but  the  ultimate  ques- 
tion for  the  jury  would  be  whether  the  gov- 
ernment had  demonstrated  that  a  reasona- 
ble person  would  believe  that  the  pattern  of 
activities  in  which  he  had  engaged  would 
impair  or  impede  the  foreign  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  United  States.  Thus  what 
would  be  relevant  would  be  the  objective 
facts  about  lilcely  harm.  Among  the  objec- 
tive facts  to  be  weighed  by  the  jury  in  deter- 
mining what  a  reasonable  person  would  be- 
lieve would  certainly  be  the  ease  with  which 
the  name  of  a  covert  agent  was  Identified 
and  the  extent  to  which  it  was  widely  ai^d 
publicly  known. 

Today  we  will  hear  criticism  on  both 
sides:  Some  may  argue  that  we  have 
drawn  the  language  too  tight;  others 
that  we  have  not  drawn  the  language 
tight  enough.  I  believe  that  we  have 
carefully  weighed  the  alternatives  and 
that  we  have  arrived  at  a  proposal 
that  strikes  a  reasonable  balance: 

We  have  drafted  language  that 
makes  illegal  disclosure  by  those  en- 
trusted or  by  those  in  the  business  of 
naming  names,  and  we  have  carefully 
avoided  being  ovensealous  and  possibly 
ensnaring  unintentionally  those  we  do 
not  wish  to  catch,  that  is,  legitimate 
journalists  or  whistleblowers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4.« 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
January  1976,  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois,  Bob  Michel,  in- 
troduced an  intelligence  identities  pro- 
tection bill,  which  I  cosponsored.  That 
bill  was  offered  in  the  immediate 
aftermath  of  the  tragic  murder  in 
Athens  of  Richard  Welch,  CIA  chief 
of  station.  Welch  had  earlier  been 
named  as  an  intelligence  officer  by  a 
publication  produced  here  In  the 
United  States. 

The  particular  publication  that 
named  Welch.  Counter  Spy,  predeces- 
sor of  Covert  Action  Information  Bul- 
letin, was  published  by,  among  others, 
Philip  Agee,  a  former  officer  of  the 
CIA,  who  after  leaving  the  Agency  de- 
scribed himself  as  a  "revolutionary 
Communist"  and  undertook  a  career 
of  exposing  American  intelligence  per- 
sonnel and  hindering  the  work  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  services. 

A  terrorist  group  in  Greece  actually 
did  the  killing  of  Welch  but  the  pub- 
lishers of  Covert  Action  Information 
Bulletin  expressed  no  sorrow.  Agee's 
colleagues  in  Covert  Action  actually 


claimed,  in  referring  to  Welch,  it  "was 
his  career  •  *  •  his  Job;"  that  caused 
his  death.  They  were  not  the  least  bit 
remorseful. 

Agee  and  his  colleagues  have  since 
named  thousands  as  intelligence  em- 
ployees. In  addition  to  publishing 
their  magazine,  they  have  visited  for- 
eign coimtries  and  with  considerable 
publicity  have  identified  C:iA  station 
personnel.  Local  media  have  then 
often  repeated  the  information.  At- 
tacks have  been  carried  on  U.S.  em- 
ployees and  their  families  after  these 
accusations.  They  and  their  depend- 
ents, of  course,  fear  for  their  lives. 

Key  sources  are  obviously  more  re- 
luctant to  talk  to  UJS.  Government  of- 
ficials after  their  public  exposure.  The 
jobs  of  American  officials  become 
more  difficult  and  the  effectiveness  of 
American  efforts  overseas  is  reduced. 
The  cost  of  U.S.  Government  oper- 
ations abroad  is  greater  after  these 
malicious  attacks. 

American  officials  sent  overseas  by 
their  Government  to  carry  our  func- 
tions approved  by  the  President,  the 
Congress,  and  the  American  people, 
should  not  be  subjected  to  these  haz- 
ards. They  should  not  be  exposed  by 
fellow  Americans  without  some  protec- 
tion in  U.S.  law.  Finally,  large  majori- 
ties of  both  Houses  have  griven  us  this 
intelligence  identities  protection  bill. 
The  President  has  assured  us  that  he 
will  sign  it.  It  took  a  long  time  since 
Richard  Welch  was  kiUed  in  Athens 
but  finally  we  have  a  law  that  will 
make  it  a  crime  to  finger  an  American 
intelligence  employee,  an  action  from 
which  many  complications  flow,  in- 
cluding the  loss  of  lif  e.« 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPKAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
question  will  be  postponed. 


D  1400 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  just  under  consider- 
ation. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
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THE  CARIBBEAN  INITIATIVE: 
HOW  TO  EXPORT  U.S.  JOBS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Oatsos),  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  OATDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  com- 
mittees of  the  House  now  are  consider- 
ing the  administration's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  which  really  is  a  pro- 
posal to  ship  out  an  unknown  number 
of  American  Jobs  in  the  guise  of  eco- 
nomic aid. 

This  initiative  condenses  into  one 
proposal  all  the  misconceived  efforts 
of  the  past  40  years  to.  pull  the  world 
up  by  the  bootstraps  of  U.S.  workers, 
and  it  would  replicate  and  increase  the 
generosity  that  has  given  away  whole 
industries. 

Furthermore,  it  would  make  the 
Caribbean  nations  into  fronts  and 
staging  areas  for  further  and  easier  de- 
struction of  the  U.S.  economy  by  those 
who  already  wage  trade  war  on  us  in 
steel  and  other  goods. 

Leaders  of  the  steel  caucus  liave  tes- 
tified on  this  initiative  before  a  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  in  the  interest  of 
furthering  debate,  I  offer  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  my  testimony 
before  Mr.  Clarchce  D.  Long's  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Operations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  testimony  was  as 
follows: 

Mr.  Chairm&n,  membera  of  the  commit- 
tee, your  much-appreciated  Invitlation  to 
testify  Klves  the  leaderehlp  of  the  steel 
caucus  our  first  opp\.<rtunlty  to  put  on  the 
record  an  explanation  of  the  danger  repre- 
sented by  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  to 
the  Nation's  most  basic  Industry. 

Steel  Is  an  industry  already  pushed  to  the 
point  of  irreparable  damage  by  unfairly 
traded  imports,  and  for  this  opportunity  to 
be  heard  you  have  our  thanJcs  and  the 
thanks  of  134,000  steelworkers  whose  jobs 
have  been  exported  in  the  last  year. 

We  have  much  to  say  and  we  speak  with  a 
sense  of  urgency. 

Human  nature  tends  to  overlook  the 
sound  and  the  proved  rules  of  conduct  If 
they  are  presented  to  it  so  often  they 
become  familiar,  and  If  they  are  old  rules. 

A  catechism  falls  into  this  category  as  do 
the  countless  warnings  from  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  in  the  Bible. 

Nevertheless,  these  rules  assert  them- 
selves by  the  creation  of  what  we  call  a  nag- 
ging feeling  in  the  back  of  the  mind  when 
we  are  presented  a  possible  course  of  action 
that  la  in  conflict  with  them. 

This  was  the  case  with  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative  when  I  heard  of  it  and  the 
nagging  grew  louder  when  I  looked  It  over. 

Something  was  wrong,  and  I  knew  the 
nanlng  stemmed  neither  from  the  cate- 
chism nor  the  Proverbs.  I  thought  it  might 
be  a  vague  memory  of  something  I  had  read 
that  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  said. 

But  I  checked,  and  it  was  not  Roosevelt 
who  was  nagging  me  about  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong. 

It  was  the  First  President.  I  was  hearing 
echos  over  nearly  300  years,  recalling  the 
words  of  Washington's  Farewell  Address 
that  is  read  to  us  each  year. 

George  Washington  gave  more  the  better 
advice  in  summing  up  his  experience  than 


the  much-quo^d  warning  on  entangling  for- 
eign alliances. 
I  quote  him: 

"The  great;  rule  of  conduct  for  us  In 
regard  to  foreign  nations  is.  In  extending 
our  commercial  relations,  to  have  with  them 
as  little  politleal  connection  as  possible." 
And  he  went  on  to  say: 
"...  it  is  fally  in  one  nation  to  look  for 
disinterested  uivors  from  another. 

".  .  .  it  may  place  Itself  in  the  condition 
.  .  .  of  being:  reproached  with  ingratitude 
for  not  giving  snore. 

"There  can'  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  caltulate  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  na^on.  It  is  an  illusion  which  ex- 
perience mus^cure." 
Commerce  lias  changed. 
Technology  has  changed. 
But  nations  have  not  and  will  not. 
The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  designed 
to  try  to  buy  friends  and  political  allies— or 
buy  off  poteatlal  enemies— using  the  com- 
merce   and    the   economy    of   the   United 
States  as  its  currency. 

This  we  have  done  In  one  way  or  another 
for  40  years  and  the  beneficiaries  have  car- 
ried off  whola  industries,  and  still  they  want 
more,  and  still  experience  has  not  cured  us. 
The  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is  an  exer- 
cise in  creativje  financing  that  mortgages  the 
jobs  and  the  futures  of  many  taxpayers  in 
four  ways,  maybe  more. 

The  first  note  comes  due  when  you  appro- 
priate, if  you  appropriate. 

This  is  a  relatively  small  one,  only  about 
$1.5  billion  total  for  this  year  and  next. 

The  second  note— a  heavier  one — comes 
due  when  U£.  capital  is  directed  there  by 
trade  credit  Insurance  and  other  measures 
when  investment  is  badly  needed  here  for 
modernization,  growth,  and  the  creation  of 
new  jobs. 

I  have  readlthat  the  payment  is  $1  billion, 
maybe  more,  In  the  short  term. 

The  third  note  comes  when  cost-conscious 
U.S.  companies  build  and  expand  there 
rather  than  here  to  take  advantage  of  tax 
credits  and  the  promise  of  much  cheaper 
labor— labor  Ihat  may  not  have  the  right  to 
bargain  collettively  as  we  know  it. 

This  note  entails  the  loss  of  an  unknown 
number  of  Jobs  that  might  have  been  sited 
here  to  whittle  away  on  the  plus  9-percent 
unemploymetit  rate.  I  know  of  no  way  to 
even  guess  at  the  number. 

A  fourth  note— the  nasty  one,  the  balloon 
payment  at  the  end— cannot  be  paid.  Fore- 
closure is  au^matic. 

The  foreclosure  on  those  Jobs  comes  when 
the  duty-free  imports  start  flowing  under 
what  the  ad^ilnistration  can  call  the  center- 
piece of  its  i^an  and  they  can  do  it  without 
averting  theft-  eyes  from  the  stare  of  the  un- 
employed—one-way trade. 

They  frankly  call  it  one-way  trade.  We 
can  call  it  gilt. 

Here  we  tan  calculate  roughly.  I  have 
heard  propc^ents  of  our  existing  system  of 
one-way  trade  cite  a  rule  of  thumb— $1  bil- 
lion in  U.S.  Exports  equals  40,000  Jobs  here. 
I  suggest  that  for  every  rule  of  thumb 
there  is  another  hand  and  a  mirroring 
thumb  to  mfasure  by— $1  billion  in  imports 
by  the  United  States  means  40,000  jobs  lost 
here. 

The  AFL-CIO  has  testified  that  the  cur- 
rent standing  deficit  with  the  basin  nations 
is  $3.5  biUioa. 

I  count  that  as  130,000  jobs,  a  number 
almost  equal  to  the  loss  of  steel  Jobs  in  the 
unprecedented  surge  of  apparently  dumped 
and  subsidized  steel. 
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Of  course,  if  thli  new  layer  of  acknowl- 
edged one-way  traje  is  successful,  it  could 
double  and  even  double  again  what  is 
coming  in  in  imports  and  what  is  going  out 
in  jobs— maybe  240J)00  or  maybe  480,000. 

And  there  are  n^tes  I  have  not  counted 
because  I  have  onl^  two  thumbs.  I  am  not 
all  thumbs  as  are  i  some  who  design  trade 
policies.  I 

Nevertheless,  th^re  is  another  rule  of 
thumb— every  addiltional  point  of  unemploy- 
ment adds  $25  billion  to  the  deficit. 

And  every  additional  point  of  unemploy- 
ment makes  what  is  a  depression  in  industri- 
al America  deeper  because  fewer  are  buying 
and  fewer  selling,  and  the  road  back  be- 
comes that  much  steeper. 

We  have  deep  structural  problems  in  in- 
dustrial America.  Unemployment  is  too 
high.  Experts  are  beginning  to  recognize 
that  the  trade  balance  Is  a  major  cause  of 
the  recession. 

But  we  will  have  fixed  the  things  the  ad- 
ministration pinpoints  as  in  need  of  repair 
in  the  Caribbean  Basin; 

Their  deep-rootfd  structural  problems: 
and  I 

Their  unemployiaent  rate;  and 
Their  trade  defibits  might  even  turn  to 
surpluses;  and         I 
Their  declining  tf  oss  products  will  rise. 
But  the  adminlsiratlon  proposed  to  wean 
them  after  12  years. 

On  the  other  haad,  we  have  been  winking 
at  subsidy  and  duniplng  and  state  capitalism 
and  cartelization  b^r  our  major  trading  part- 
ners since  World  War  II. 

President  after  F^esident  has  done  it  with- 
out averting  his  eyes  from  the  stures  of 
workers  In  the  targeted  Industries. 

They  did  it— they  do  it  now— to  try  to  buy 
friends  and  allies  jand  to  buy  off  potential 
enemies.  I 

So  I  suspect  out-  new  customers  suspect 
the  12th  year  will  never  come. 

I  suspect  some  Will  even  demand  more,  as 
Washington  wamod,  about  the  second  year 
of  the  12.  ' 

Mr.  Chairman,  yiou  and  I  know  by  sad  ex- 
perience—yours at  Sparrow's  Point,  mine  in 
the  Mon  Valley— that  one  of  the  very  first 
things  a  developing  nation  wants  is  a  hand 
in  steel. 

We  have  financed  millions  of  tons  for 
them  and  we  are  {buying  it  back  now  with 
jobs  and  with  dollars. 

We  fought  together  against  Exlmbank 
support  for  a  wire  rod  mill  in  Trinidad- 
Tobago,  one  of  tie  Initiative's  beneficiary 
nations. 

This 
owned. 

This  mill,  not  t^ally  expected  to  show  a 
profit  or  needing  to. 

This  mill,  finanped  in  part  by  American 
steelworkers,         I 

This  mill  expects  to  target  100,000  tons  a 
year  into  the  United  States  virtually  free  of 
any  restraint.        I 

Of  course,  suc(^  will  breed  expansion 
and  imitation.       i 

Meanwhile,  suppose  the  International 
Trade  Commissl(fi  of  the  United  States 
orders  the  levy  of  countervailing  duties  and 
tariffs  on  the  basic  and  specialty  steel  Im- 
ports that  have  out  9fl,000  American  steel- 
workers on  layo^  and  another  26,000  on 
short  weeks.  i 

Many  of  these  >ew  nations  formerly  were 
connected  in  colonial  days  with  the  old  na- 
tions that  are  wkging  the  trade  war,  and 
some  cultural  kinship  remains. 

I  think  we  couW  then  look  for  efforts  to 
slip    Europe's    excess    capacity    into    the 


mill,     SI  ibstahtially     government 
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United  States— duty-free— through  the  Car- 
ibbean Basin  initiative. 

The  initiative  has  the  look  of  a  loophole.  I 
see  no  protection  from  the''  cunning  kind  of 
trade  war  in  the  value-added  provision. 
Their  cleverness  is  matched  only  by  their 
determination. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  you  so  accurately  ob- 
served in  the  committee's  1979  hearings, 
and  your  words  were  so  clear  and  penetrat- 
ing that  I  will  quote  you: 

"I  know  nothing  in  the  classical  economic 
theory  of  international  trade  that  says  we 
have  to  sut>sidize  our  competition  in  order 
to  qualify  as  free  enterprise  .    .    . 

"Creating  inefficient  high  cost  steelmak- 
Ing  capacity  In  poor  countries  is  not  good  ec- 
onomics, either  for  them  or  for  us. 

"How  much  longer  can  we  countenance  a 
course  of  action  which  hurts  our  own  work- 
ers and  industry  and  does  nothing  to  help 
true  development  and  may  actually  contrib- 
ute to  the  widening  of  the  gap  between  rich 
and  poor  in  many  nations." 

Those  words  of  yours  are  as  true  now  of 
this  loophole  as  they  were  then  of  the  self- 
defeating  futility  you  addressed. 

There  is  no  more  Justification  under  the 
principle  of  comparative  advantage  for  a 
mill  in,  Trinidad-Tobago  than  there  is  room 
In  nature's  law  for  groves  of  coconut  palms 
in  Pittsburgh. 

If  either  flourishes,  survival  will  require 
great  efforts  of  artificial  support. 

The  administration  knows  what  it  wants 
the  initiative  to  do  and  says  it  will  be 
enough. 

But  what  do  the  Basin  nations  expect? 
What  do  they  want? 

Yesterday's  Wall  Street  Journal  carried  a 
report  on  their  view  that  was  based  on  inter- 
views with  leaders  of  government  and  busi- 
ness around  the  loop  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

First  they  quoted  a  Costa  Rican  banker, 
who  said: 

"It  is  like  spitting  on  a  red  hot  plate— it 
will  just  evaporate  with  a  hiss." 

Do  you  detect  some  of  Mr.  Washington's 
reproach  there,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  suggestion 
that  more  is  necessary? 

The  administration  has  talked  a  lot  about 
agricultural  development  under  the  plan. 

But  the  Journal  found  it  a  Panama-based 
business  consultant  who  concluded  that  the 
only  way  these  nations  have  out  of  their 
current  difficulties  is  to  expand  through  as- 
sembly-type industries— along  the  lines  of 
Taiwan. 

They  assemble  everything  from  ships  to 
chips  in  Taiwan,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Labor  intensive,  capital  intensive,  and,  in 
the  United  States,  unemployment  intensive 
is  one  likely  result. 

The  list  of  worthy  exemptions,  according 
to  what  I  read,  is  growing  so  long  that  only 
these  things  will  remain. 

Steel  too  should  be  exempt,  but  I  realize 
the  concern  of  the  committee  is  with  appro- 
priations. 

On  this  I  have  opinions  less  equivocal 
than  those  I  have  just  shared,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. 

As  I  understood  the  administration's  ex- 
planation of  the  Initiative,  there  is  a  call  for 
$1.5  billion  in  direct  economic  assistance 
this  year  and  next. 

Of  this,  they  want  to  spend  $816  million 
on  economic  support  funds. 

Economic  support  funds,  the  administra- 
tion said,  would  be  used  primarily  to  finance 
private  sector  Imports  .  .  .  whUe  facUiUting 
increased  domestic  production  and  employ- 
ment. 


The  administration  wants  this  assistance 
to  have  the  greatest  possible  Impact  on  local 
production  and  employment. 

Were  I  a  member  of  this  committee,  I 
would  move  and  vote  for  zero  funding,  and  I 
urge  it. 

But  if  you  cannot  do  that,  put  as  many 
strings  around  this  gift  of  American  jobs  as 
you  can. 

If  they  are  going  to  import  with  our 
money,  and  you  feel  they  must  be  given  the 
money,  give  them  also  a  provision  that  says 
the  imports  wUl  come  from  the  United 
States. 

Make  no  exemption  from  this  except  for 
things  we  do  not  sell. 

This  $816  million  U  a  Uttle  over  10  percent 
of  the  nearly  dead  plan  for  private  capital 
investment  in  the  disintegrating  American 
steel  industry. 

Provide,  if  possible,  that  it  cannot  be  used 
in  connection  with  any  enterprise  sending 
steel  here. 

Forbid  using  it  in  any  venture  that  would 
send  here  a  product  made  in  the  United 
States  if  imports  of  that  product  from  other 
nations  account  for  10  percent  more  of  the 
American  market. 

I  chose  10  percent  because  It  is  the 
amount  of  the  tithe  prescribed  for  the 
church  and  all  Its  good  works.  Choose  an- 
other figure  if  you  like,  but  make  it  fair. 

The  theme  in  these  suggestions  is  this: 

Where  possible,  search  for  ways  to  set 
right  and  true  and  square  any  diistortions 
that  would  attempt  to  transform  the  princi- 
ple of  comparative  advantage  into  the  idea 
of  advantage  any  way  you  can  get  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  this  were  a  domestic  pro- 
gram, it  would  t>e  rightfully  scorned  and 
ridiculed  as  the  most  grossly  bloated  entitle- 
ment ever  devised. 

I  think  it  is  subject  to  more  abuse  than  we 
have  yet  seen. 

Furthermore,  it  gives  these  two  dozen  na- 
tions virtually  all  the  «conomlc  rights  ac- 
corded to  SUtes  of  the  Union  under  the 
Constitution. 

And  it  gives  the  States  unemployment. 

Yet  some  of  these  nations  are  hardly  as 
large  as  big  counties  and  congressional  dls- 
tricte. 

It  mixes  our  politics  with  our  commerce, 
and  it  mixes  them  badly,  dangerously,  in  a 
manner  that  is  volatile. 

All  nations  and  all  cultures  have  Proverbs, 
and  I  will  submit  to  the  committee  a  saying 
from  a  nonbeneficiary  Caribbean  nation  as 
part  of  my  closing  comment. 

My  desktop  book  of  National  Proverbs 
tells  me  that  in  Colombia  they  say: 

"He  who  gives  all  that  he  has  teaches 
himself  to  beg." 

You  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is 
an  attitude  we  could  profitably  import  and 
use  widely.* 


FINANCIAL  OUTLOOK  FOR 
CHRYSLER  CORP. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  McKin- 
NEY)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  article  in  the  June  7 
issue  of  Forbes  magazine  regarding 
the  financial  outlook  for  the  Chrysler 
Corp.  The  Banking  Committee's  Eco- 
nomic Stabilization  Subcommittee  re- 
cently held  an  oversight  hearing  on 


this  subject  and  received  a  very  en- 
couraging analysis  from  Lee  lacocca, 
Chrysler's  chairman,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Treasury 
and  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
This  article  provides  an  unbiased  per- 
spective which  I  am  certain  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  will  appreciate. 

As  one  Member  who  spent  long, 
hard  hours  shepherding  the  Chrysler 
Loan  Guarantee  Act  through  the  leg- 
islative process,  the  conclusion  of  the 
article  is  particularly  gratifying.  The 
reporter  states: 

That  $1  biUion  in  U.S.  loan  guarantees 
now  looks  like  a  bargain  for  taxpayers, 
having  preserved  65,000  jobs  and  helped 
blunt  the  Japanese  offensive. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  economic  rebound  we  are  expect- 
ing will  bring  with  it  a  much  stronger 
domestic  auto  industry,  thanlcs  in  part 
to  the  new  Chrysler  Corp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  article  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  Forbes,  June  7,  1982J 

Wn>E  That  SmzR 

(By  Jerry  Flint) 

Chrysler  gets  written  off  so  many  times 
that  it  is  hard  to  take  it  seriously  as  a  candi- 
date for  long-term  survival.  And  yet.  .  .  . 

"We'll  do  better  than  break  even,"  growls 
Chairman  Lee  lacocca.  predicting  that 
June-quarter  profits  will  wipe  out  the  first- 
quarter  operating  loss  of  $89  million.  Vice 
Chairman  Gerald  Greenwald,  who  calls  $100 
million  second-quarter  profit  tough  but 
doable,  has  overseen  losses  of  $3  billion  the 
past  three  years:  now  he  is  nesting  on  a  cash 
and  quick-asset  kitty  of  $900  mUMon.  "Every 
morning  I  pat  it,"  he  says.  When  he  stops 
patting,  some  of  it  will  go  to  expand  credit 
to  dealers  and  some  to  customers. 

Selling  an  extra  100,000  cars  would  work 
wonders.  "We  would  pocket  $250  million 
from  that."  says  lacocca.  Give  him  200,000 
more  and  profits  are  up  an  extra  $400  mil- 
lion to  $500  million.  That's  close  to  $7  for 
every  share  outstanding;  close  to  the  price 
of  the  stock.  "We  don't  pay  any  taxes  into 
perpetuity,"  he  will  remind  you.  This  year 
Chrysler  could  earn  $150  million— if  busi- 
ness gets  just  a  little  better— he  has  predict- 
ed. 

Is  this  salesman's  talk?  Hype?  Won't 
Ford's  new  Topaz  group,  coming  next 
spring,  eat  up  Chrysler's  bread-and-butter  K 
cars?  "It's  a  stretched  Escort  [Ford's  tiny 
car],  no  width  in  It,  so  they  don't  scare  us  at 
all,"  says  the  Ford  ex-president.  "Ford  al- 
ready has  a  two-seat  sporty  car  and  Chrys- 
ler's is  14  months  away.  Don't  fret.  Ford's  is 
a  dog.  No  power.  It  was  my  idea  but  I  wasn't 
there  to  style  it.  I  would  never  get  caught 
making  a  little  ferret-like  mole  car."  Gener- 
al Motors?  Here  the  tone  becomes  a  bit  less 
cocky.  "GM  always  will  scare  you,"  says  la- 
cocca, but  he  regains  his  usual  force  and 
adds:  "They're  not  exactly  foolproof  on 
their  stuff.  They  expedite  a  lot  of  programs, 
I  might  say,  more  poorly  than  we  have 
sometimes. 

"They  had  two  lousy  launches  [last  fall's 
midsize  A  bodies  and  a  year-ago's  smaller  J 
body  cars].  Thank  God  they  blew  them. 
They  forgot  to  be  marketers."  Even  GM 
concedes  the  Js  aren't  selling.  Overpriced, 
underpowered.  GM,  the  superman,  looks 
less  super  now. 
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"U  tnythlng.  we  have  gotten  better  vls-a- 
vU  Oeneiml  Motors,"  says  lacocca. 

DouMen  would  say:  Fine,  but  Chrysler 
has  shot  Its  wad.  The  Uttle  Omni-Horizon 
car  Une  Is  tired  and  the  compact  K  cars  are 
two  years  old.  There  is  nothing  beyond  that 
in  the  pipeUne  but  stretched  spinoffs  of  the 
K  cars.  TeU  lacocca  that  and  he  damps 
down  on  his  cigar  and  self-ignites.  "OM  and 
Fy>itl  this  fall  got  zilch.  Nothing.  Nothing 
till  next  spring.  We  have  our  new  Dodge  and 
New  Yorker  four-doors.  They  look  like  Eu- 
ropean sedans.  We're  the  only  guys  out 
there  with  new  cars  this  falL"  Indeed,  those 
new  Dodge  and  Chrysler  four-doors  may  be 
stretched  K  cars,  but  they  don't  look  like  it. 
They  are  roomier  in  the  rear  and  lug  bigger 
trunks.  If  bigger  ears  are  still  hot  this  fall 
these  models  might  be  winners.  There  is  the 
0-34  sports  car  due  in  late  summer  1983.  "If 
you  hit  it  lucky,  you  make  300.000  (remem- 
ber, lacocca  brags  that  300,000  extra  sales  is 
$400  million  extra  profit],  but  even  100,000 
or  so  is  good."  says  President  Harold  Sper- 
lich,  another  ex-Ford  ■  man,  lacocca's 
number  three.  Come  January  1984  there  is 
the  mlnivan.  a  $600  million  gamble  that  a 
smaller,  higher-mOeage  vehicle  will  relight 
that  once-booming  market. 

Chrysler  Is  winning  the  mileage  war.  Its 
average  car  gets  28.4  mUes  per  gallon,  best 
from  Detroit.  But  now  the  market  wants 
more  power.  The  basic  Chrysler  four-cylin- 
der, 3.2-liter  engine  (all  Chrysler  gasoline 
car  engines  will  be  fours  by  1984)  will  be 
gooaed  from  81  hp  in  1981  U  94  hp  next  faU 
and  97  hp  with  fueh  injection  next  spring, 
and  143  hp  fkr  the  sports  car  with  turbo- 
charging  (which  pushes  extra  air  into  the 
engine  for  bunts  of  power)  at  1500  to  $1,000 
extra.  With  a  whoosh  and  a  turbo  whine, 
engineer  Robert  Sinclair  charges  from  zero 
to  7S  miles  per  hour  in  ■  few  seconds  on  a 
raln-aplattered  Detroit  freeway  in  a  turbo- 
equipped  car  and  apologizes  for  holding  it 
down  because  of  the  rain. 

To  the  extent  that  a  company,  a  person,  is 
master  of  its  destiny,  Chrysler  has  beaten 
the  odds.  But  nobody  is  entirely  the  master 
of  his  fate.  The  whole  U.S.  automobile  in- 
dustry is  In  deep  trouble,  and  Chrysler  is  in 
no  enviable  position. 

The  Chrysler  team  did  all  that  it  prom- 
ised: talked  Washington  into  backing  $1.2 
billion  in  loan  guarantees  to  stave  off  bank- 
ruptcr.  talked  the  UAW  into  glvebacks; 
prodded  customers  into  the  K  cars;  fired 
tens  of  thousands  forever,  ruining  careers. 
"It  wasn't  very  pretty,"  Sperlich  says.  But 
break-even  went  from  3.4  million  vehicles  a 
year  to  1.3  million. 

Losses  have  been  cut.  from  $1.1  billion  in 
1979  and  $1.7  bllUon  In  1980.  to  $478  million 
last  year.  The  first-quarter  operating  loss, 
$W  million,  was  down  from  $389  million  a 
year  ago  (the  tank  plant  sale  gave  Chrysler 
first-quarter  proflts  of  $150  million),  which 
doesn't  look  too  bad  against  OM's  first- 
quarter  pretax  credit  loss  from  operations 
of  $360  million  and  Ford's  net  loss  of  $355 
million.  Even  better,  that  loss  came  on  fall- 
ing sales,  301.657  in  the  quarter,  down  19% 
from  350.486  the  year  before.  Total  car, 
truck  and  (Canadian  sales,  which  Chrsyler 
counts  for  its  break-even  point,  were  down 
18%  from  335,983  to  309,138.  April's  sales 
were  at  the  same  slumping  level. 

The  costs,  indeed,  have  been  cut,  but  the 
business  is  frightening.  How  much  under  1.3 
mQlion  units  can  Chrysler  cut  break-even? 
It  can't  be  cut  in  half  again.  "I  think  we  can 
get  the  1.3  million  down  to  a  million, 
900.000.  but  now  it  gets  tough.  Now  it  is  fi- 
says  lacocca.  The  Chrysler  officers 


don't  talk  of  arcing  people;  they  talk  of  com- 
puters that  dfeslgn  gasoline  tanks  in  three 
hours  Instead  of  three  months,  and  allocat- 
ing imported  e&rs  to  Individual  U.S.  dealers 
when  they  art  loaded  on  ships  in  Japan  in- 
stead of  doing  It  from  storage  lota  at  U.S. 
ports.  Betterhandllng  of  imports  saves  $40 
million  to  $9i>  million  alone,  says  Greeq- 
wald.  I 

"I  don't  thKk  we've  got  more  than  10%  to 
15%  slop  lefH  and  then  we're  walking  on 
water,"  lacocila  says.  Maybe  In  the  next  life, 
he  fantasizes,  he  could  do  It  differently,  run 
a  Cadillac  or  Mercedes  business,  high  profit, 
limited  volume,  recession-proof,  but  that's 
not  Chrysler. 

"Oetting  oiir  costs  down  is  the  price  of 
entry;  It's  njot  our  success  story,"  sasw 
Oreenwald.  S$ys  lacocca,  "I  tell  the  guys  al- 
ready, as  you  start  to  move  up  you  start  to 
get  requests  for  projects  and  costs  and 
hiring  a  few  people,  and  that's  how  costs 
seep  in.  We've  got  to  guard  against  that  like 
the  plague." 

The  real  plague  Is  the  collapse  of  the  busi- 
ness. Back  in  1973.  the  record  year.  9.7  bU- 
llon  U.S.-typ«  new  cars  were  retailed  (and  3 
mUlion  trucis  and  1.7  million  imported 
cars).  But  U.s.-type  car  sales  have  crumbled: 
8.3  million  U  1979,  6.6  mlUion  In  1980  and 
6.2  million  sales  last  year;  about  a  S.S-mll- 
llon-a-year  rate  so  far  this  year,  before  a 
couple  milUon  Imports.  A  good  40%  of  the 
market  gone.  That's  quite  depressing,  but 
It's  almost  close  enough  for  Chrysler. 

"The  old  gime  Is  over."  admits  lacocca.  "I 
say  you  ha^^an  8  million  domestic  and 
that's  all  that  you  can  count  on,  and  Chrys- 
ler had  bettv  plan  on  how  to  make  money 
on  8." 

Eight  million  sales  of  U.S.-type  cars  would 
be  a  blessing.  This  year's  Chrysler  projec- 
tion, and  It  will  take  some  pickup  to  get 
there.  Is  8.3 j  million  car  sales,  including  a 
couple  millf>n  imports  and  2.4  million 
trucks,  ■'whfh  is  pretty  awful,"  Sperlich 
says.  Even  Chrysler's  $900  million  kitty 
won't  last  long  if  the  slump  worsens;  maybe 
until  fall  of  1983.  "I  guess  all  bets  would  be 
off  if  for  some  reason  known  only  to  Qod, 
there  would  be  no  pickup  in  car  sales  over 
the  next  two  to  four  years,"  lacocca  con- 
cedes. It  sesms  unlikely,  to  say  the  least, 
that  the  U.SL  would  permit  its  car  industry, 
for  half  a  century  the  engine  of  its  econom- 
ic growth,  to  shrink  much  further. 

There  Isn't  too  much  left  to  sell.  Nor  can 
Chrysler  trlta  much  In  development  costs. 
"There  Is  sllll  $7  billion  left  between  now 
and  1986  foi  new  cars,  committed,"  says  la- 
cocca. "I  could  strip  out  $3  billion  and  look 
like  a  hero,  but  [then]  I  am  really  going  to 
screw  the  gily  who  is  In  charge  in  1986." 

Another  problem.  Chrysler  made  gains  on 
its  competitors  last  year  with  its  K  cars. 
Now  there  ate  signs— which  lacocca  denies— 
that  market  share  Is  sUpplng.  Chrysler's  car 
market  share  was  10.4%  (including  the  im- 
ports) In  the  first  quarter,  against  10.6%  the 
year  before;  not  much  loss,  but  an  end  to 
the  gains.  April  slipped  too.  It's  possible 
that  the  A  liodies  and  the  J  bodies  from  OM 
are  begiiuii|ig  to  cut  in.  It  also  may  be.  as 
Chrysler  says,  partly  because  the  company 
has  abandoned  direct  buyer  rebates  of  Its 
U.8.-type  cars,  while  the  competition  still  is 
using  then.  But  penetration  may  have 
peaked.  Not  so,  says  lacocca. 

He  points'  to  the  astounding  success  of  his 
new  convertibles,  first  in  the  industry,  and 
selling  at  a  50.000-a-year  rate.  "We'll  prob- 
ably make  $100  million  net  that  we  hadn't 
counted  on  Just  because  we  found  a  niche  in 
the  markets  We  got  639  orders  yesterday. 
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639  in  one  day."  Ihe  experts  said  3,000  a 
year  was  good.  "I  yad  one  built  for  me  by 
hand  and  I  drove  It  for  six  months.  I  was 
like  the  Pied  Piper,  girls  Jumped  In  the  car 
again.  I  said  plan  db.  25,000  in  case  we  hit  a 
home  run."  CSiryslfr  will  add  expensive  op- 
tions to  Its  soft-t^p  this  summer  to  get 
ready  for  OM's  and  Ford's  coming  converti- 
bles, but  lacocca  la  looking  for  more  home 
runs.  I 

He  Is  stretching  the  K  car  Into  a  limousine 
and  shooting  for  5,000  sales,  at  $20,000  each. 
He  has  converted  |his  tiny  car  (the  Omni 
and  Horizon)  Into  a  sports  truck.  "It's  a 
niche  nobody  Is  In  and  we're  getting  mostly 
OM  and  Ford  owners."  In  the  car  magazines 
and  in  the  garages  ^hey  are  beginning  to  say 
go,  and  that  Is  Impor- 


that  Chrysler  cars 
tant  In  the  car  busi 
Yet  competition 
ca  admits  his 
substitute  for  thi 
pickups  of  OM 
have  the  money," 
find  more  markets 


;eeps  coming,  and  lacoc- 
e  sports  truck  isn't  a 
new,  hot-selling  light 
Ford.  "We  Just  didn't 

he  says.  "We've  got  to 
like  that  (convertible). 


and  not  always  be  thinking  'I'd  like  to  t«ke 
on  the  Japanese  at  the  low  end  with  a  mini- 
car.'"  They  still  don't  produce  the  profits. 
"You  can't  say  to  a  guy  who  works  on  your 
luxury  car  he  get8r20  bucks  an  hour,  and  If 
he  puts  In  the  same  hour  on  a  little  car  he 
gets  10  bucks.  Whether  it's  labor  or  the 
weight  of  the  car.  It's  .  .  .  weU,  you  have  a 
hell  of  a  time  mamng  a  buck  on  a  little  car 
in  this  coimtry."    I 

Labor  costs  are  still  enormous,  $19.52  an 
hour  against  OMIb  $21.25.  In  fact.  Oreen- 
wald says,  hourly  labor  costs  would  be 
$17.80  (of  which  ».54  Is  wages)  but  for  the 
layoffs  and  firings,  which  means  Chrysler's 
worker-to-retiree  U  1-to-l  and  boosts  Its  pen- 
sion spending  ratio.  "I  look  at  my  people 
and  say.  Feel  goo4.  you  worked  hard  today. 
Oo  home  and  tell  your  wife  not  only  did  you 
feed  her  and  your  kids  but  you  also  fed  one 
retiree  and  his  wife,'"  the  vice  chairman 
says. 

Chrysler  wants  |  to  nip  at  medical  costs, 
which  lacocca  say^  cost  $325  million  a  year, 
or  $335  a  car,  whalesale,  and  probably  $500 
on  the  sticker.       I 

In  Detroit  they  Joke  about  podiatrists  who 
do  one  toe  at  a  tline— ten  toes,  ten  visits  to 
the  podiatrist— all  paid  by  the  car  buyer; 
druggists  who  nut  up  the  cost  of  pills  since 
the  company,  not  the  worker,  pays  the  bill. 
"There  are  so  many  abuses  it  Is  wild."  Alas, 
the  union  consid«s  the  fully  paid  company 
medical  plan  sacr^. 

There  also  is  a  chance  the  new  warranty 
may  work.  Chrysler  Is  offering  a  five-year, 
50,000-mile  wamnty,  but  dropped  those 
$300-  and  $500-  «id  $l,0OO-a-car  rebates.  A 
move  to  save  the  profits  for  the  company? 
Officials  insist  It  Is  an  effort  to  prove  that 
American  cars  ate  better  than  Japanese. 
"This  tells  Japan  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  we  put  our  money  where  our  mouth 
is,"  says  lacocca. 

A  merger?  None  Is  In  sight.  "For  someone 
to  be  Interested  in  us  In  some  major  way  re- 
quires us  to  establish  a  record  of  operating 
profits,"  says  Oneenwald.  "so  that  no  one 
feels  that  he  is  going  to  get  dragged  down 
with  us.  Ford  ud  Chrysler  isn't  going  to 
happen."  VW,  Mitsubishi  and  French  Peu- 
geot (Chrysler  IsTa  15%  partner  In  Mitsubi- 
shi and  Peugeot^  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  past.  VW  is  bi  deep  trouble  in  the  U.8. 
itself.  Mitsubishi  would  be  a  candidate  for 
production  here  In  some  of  Chrysler's 
empty  plants.  Tftat  Idea  Is  alive  and  under 
study,  but  not  ling  has  happened  yet. 
Chrysler  will  usi   a  Peugeot  engine  in  1983 
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small  cars  and  is  working  on  a  Joint  car  proj- 
ect, but  that's  not  a  merger.  Chrysler  offi- 
cials say  that  they  like  the  Idea  of  protect- 
ing themselves  around  the  world  by  having 
alliances  or  Joint  ventures.  Although  the  sit- 
uation Is  still  desperate.  It  Is  no  longer  Im- 
possible. 

That  $1  billion  in  U.S.  loan  guarantees 
now  looks  like  a  bargain  for  taxpayers, 
having  preserved  65,000  Jobs  and  helped 
blunt  the  Japanese  offensive. 


MILITARY  WIDOWS  AND  SUR- 
VIVING CHILDREN  BENEFTTS 
RESTORATION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Mont- 
GOKERT)  is  recognized  for  S  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MONTGHDMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  and  my  colleagues  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  for  California.  (IMr. 
Edwards),  and  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Edgar) 
are  introducing  two  bills  to  restore 
benefits  to  widows  and  children  of  cer- 
tain veterans  who  were  killed  while  on 
active  duty  in  the  Armed  Forces,  or 
died  from  service-connected  disabil- 
ities related  to  their  military  service. 

The  benefits  which  would  be  re- 
stored were  psdd  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  prior  to  the 
Onmibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 

1981  (Public  Law  97-35).  One  of  the 
bills  would  require  the  branch  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  which  the  veteran 
served  to  pay  the  benefits.  The  other 
bill  would  require  that  the  benefits  be 
paid  by  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration, as  was  the  case  before  the  en- 
actment of  Public  law  97-35. 

One  of  the  provisions  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
ended  entitlement  to  social  security 
benefits  for  a  surviving  parent  caring 
for  a  child  or  children  when  the 
youngest  child  resMihes  age  16  rather 
than  18.  This  provision  of  the  social 
security  program  is  generally  referred 
to  as  a  mother's  benefit.  The  mother's 
benefit  provision  took  effect  in  Sep- 
tember 1981.  but  did  not  include,  for 
an  additional  2  years  after  the  effec- 
tive date,  those  who  were  receiving  the 
benefit  in  Augtist  1981. 

Another  provision  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  has 
ended  or  reduced  educational  social  se- 
curity benefits  effective  August  1. 
1982.  paid  to  adult  children  ages  18 
through  22  who  are  taking  postsecond- 
ary  education  courses.  Since  August  1, 

1982  no  payments  are  permitted  past 
age  18  for  a  child  attending  college  or 
taking  higher  education,  or  past  age  19 
for  a  child  attending  high  school.  Pay- 
ments to  children  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment are  being  gradually  reduced 
or  phased  out  over  a  4-year  period 
which  began  on  May  1, 1982. 

Budget  estimates  indicate  that  by 
fiscal  year  1983.  these  two  provisions 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981  will  affect  a  total  of  more 


than  200.000  surviving  spouses  and  be- 
tween 700,000  to  800,000  students  for 
an  estimated  saving  of  $597  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  which  will  gradually 
increase  to  $2.5  billion  aimually  in 
fiscal  year  1986.  which  is  the  year  that 
the  4-year  phaseout  of  student  educa- 
tional benefits  which  I  previously 
mentioned,  will  end. 

The  bills,  however,  will  restore  these 
benefits  to  the  survivors  of  those  who 
gave  their  lives  for  their  country  at  an 
unofficially  estimated  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $25  million  in  the  out  years 
ahead.  I  am  told  that  there  are  about 
43,000  widows  of  service-connected  de- 
ceased veterans.  Based  on  information 
from  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
the  number  affected  by  the  reductions 
are  26,500  surviving  spouses  and  70,000 
children  of  veterans  who  died  during 
the  Vietnam  era  conflict  or  later,  as  a 
result  of  service-connected  disabilities. 
The  majority  of  the  beneficiaries  in- 
cluded surviving  spouses  and  children 
of  the  Vietnam  era  conflict,  an  esti- 
mated 20,000  surviving  spouses  and 
50,000  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  good  pro- 
gram for  the  survivors  of  veterans.  As 
the  Members  know,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  in  place  a  compre- 
hensive program  of  rights  and  benefits 
for  veterans  and  their  survivors.  For 
service-coruiected  deceased  veterans, 
the  Veterans'  Administration  adminis- 
ters a  program  referred  to  as  depend- 
ency and  indemnity  compensation 
(DIC)  which  provides  monthly  pay- 
ments to  survivors  based  on  the  pay 
grade  of  the  veteran  which  ranges 
from  $415  to  $1,138  a  month.  The  Vet- 
erans' Administration  also  administers 
an  educational  assistance  program  for 
surviving  spouses  and  children  with 
pajrments  the  same  as  provided  for 
Vietiuun  veterans  taking  OI  bill  train- 
ing. The  surviving  spouse  and  each 
child  are  entitled  to  educational  assist- 
ance of  $342  a  month  for  a  total  of  45 
months.  In  addition,  there  are  other 
benefits  provided  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  benefits  that 
would  be  restored  by  either  of  the  bills 
are  not  veterans  benefits  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration,  they 
nevertheless  were  earned  under  the 
s(x;ial  security  program,  while  the  vet- 
eran was  on  active  duty  in  the  Armed 
Forces,  and  are  part  of  the  package  of 
rights  and  benefits  to  which  the  sur- 
vlrors  of  persons  who  made  the  su- 
preme sacrifice  expected  until  they 
were  reduced  or  ended  by  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
It  was  in  reliance  on  these  benefits 
that  many  widows  made  long-range 
plans  for  the  education  and  training  of 
the  surviving  children  of  their  de- 
ceased spouses.  The  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  precipitous- 
ly terminated  these  benefits.  In  many 
instances,  the  widows  and  children 
have  had  to  drastically  alter  long-held 


plans  for  the  education  of  the  survi- 
vors of  these  veterans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Edwards,  Mr. 
ElDGAR,  and  I  believe  that  we  owe  the 
highest  priority  to  those  who  gave 
their  lives  for  their  country.  There- 
fore, to  do  Justice  and  equity  for  the 
survivors  of  these  servicepersons  who 
died  defending  this  Nation,  we  have 
Introduced  the  two  bills  that  will,  we 
hope,  receive  early  suid  favorable  at- 
tention.« 


RESULTS  OP  POLL  OP  CALIFOR- 
NIA'S NINTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Stark),  Is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  mid- 
February,  I  conducted  a  poll  of  regis- 
tered voters  in  the  Ninth  Congression- 
al District.  The  response  was  good, 
and  the  results  have  been  extremely 
useful  to  me  in  understanding  the 
mood  and  concerns  of  the  people  of 
the  East  Bay  area.  I  believe  the  results 
may  also  be  of  use  to  my  colleagues  in 
adjoining  districts. 

Most  congressional  mail  is  from  con- 
stituents seeking  a  particular  goal; 
much  maU  comes  in  the  form  of  orga- 
nized letter  writing  campaigns.  Thus, 
it  Is  extremely  helpful  to  be  able  to 
step  back  and  get  a  broader  range  of 
more  disinterested  views. 

Basically,  the  people  of  the  East  Bay 
commvuiities  are  deephy  concerned 
about  the  size  of  the  Federal  deficits 
and  the  impact  of  those  deficits  on 
Jobs  and  the  economy.  They  are  will- 
ing to  make  sacrifices  to  dramatically 
lower  those  deficits,  including  being 
willing  to  forego  even  this  summer's 
tax  cut.  I  would  like  to  say  to  miy  con- 
stituents that  I  have  voted  against  all 
four  major  budget  resolutions— the 
President's,  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee's, and  the  compromise  budget— 
because  they  all  left  the  level  of  defi- 
cits far  too  high. 

The  people  of  my  area  are  also 
deeply  concerned  about  the  level  of 
arms  buildup  and  strongly  support  ef- 
forts to  get  weapons  control  and  re- 
duction negotiations  underway. 

Also,  the  Ninth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict is  firm  in  believing  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  not  be  in- 
volved in  personal,  family  matters. 

The  questions  I  posed— minus  back- 
ground information— and  the  percent- 
age response  to  each  question  is  print- 
ed below,  along  with  a  total  of  the  re- 
sponses from  each  community  in  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District. 

To  all  the  people  who  wrote— and 
many  wrote  long  letters  and  extended 
comments— I  want  to  express  my 
thanks.  You  help  make  this  Job  better 
and  easier  by  helping  me  see  past  the 
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daily   mail   campaigns   and   into   the 
broad  stream  of  thought  in  our  area. 

QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS,  1982 


1.  SM<  m  hodMt  ad  Cava  ndwal  tki  wi  of  ki 
•  Mid? - - 

I  im  tu  al7... 


aTMMHlkiJw 
k.CMGdi«M«tM 


c  EmcI  I  pniM  of  ttx  ntoffl  ivlonii  cvUr  tMS 
«  fli  coapHin.  caiwHiwi  ari  NMMiy  MmI- 

■k? - 

d.  CM  pnpMB  MCk  s  skM  Moviy  (« 


3.  WWH  *I|P  art  pris  GBirtrab  Aw  Mwion  mora 
wmcmIv  Im  w  nMMirs  ocommc  praBM? ~ 

4.  I  9ak  tt  IMhd  SMb  **  Hs  A  oI  niUy 


Ye 


93.4       6.6 

5S.2      47.« 
71.6      28.4 


M.O  16.0 

21.1  78.2 

16.2  13.1 
67.7  32.3 

41.4  S16 

48.0  U.0 


6.  to 


a.  n  n  I**  Iti  iVX  to  cMn  ■  aita? 
b.  K  M,  *  im  lam  i  CMliittoMl 


7.  b 


Mi  DOHIO  BM  MM  MCnM  OMMODII.  DK  MCMg 

ol  III  iHrr  •>  nrtoAm  Md  bi  nqand^ftaa? 


8.  Ill  jm  law  oaladB  in  fmi|f  ptaaring  aaslaia  k 


9.  10mU  yaa  famf  lafuiiiu  to  nduct  i 
I  im,  «M  naam  do  yn  fan?' 

a.  Uail  Ike  anooRl  IM  caa  bi  9«>t  br  al 

b.nmdaiMi 


tacas?.. 


77.4  22.6 

80.9  19.1 

>  64.0  ....- 

37.9  62.1 

31.2  68.8 

77.0 


76.8 

a.2 ..._ 


Laaadn.  1^1:  Oafctoad, 
400:  DMi.  IS8:  AMI, 


(iiartn):  IMoa  Qt*,  89;  San  Loaoo.  38$:  San 
2,213:  Hainirtaa,  513:  \jmwm.  817;  Haywud, 
1,160:  Cadn  Vahy,  774.* 


FORMER  CONVICT  TO  BE  AIR 
CONTROLLER  AGAIN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Ford)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Spealc- 
er.  a  recent  edition  of  the  Chicago 
Tribune  carried  an  article  about  a  con- 
victed heroin  dealer  who  was  reinstat- 
ed as  an  air  traffic  controller  after 
serving  time  in  a  Federal  penitentiary. 

The  reason  that  I  bring  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  is  the 
Reagan  administration's  policy  toward 
rehiring  controllers  who  were  fired 
after  last  summer's  strike.  It  is  the  ad- 
amant position  of  the  administration 
that  these  people  broke  the  law  and 
thus  forfeited  the  right  to  their  Jobs. 

It  seems  ironic  to  me  that  a  convict- 
ed heroin  pusher  is  acceptable  in  an 
air  traffic  control  tower  when  control- 
lers whose  only  crime  was  to  stop 
working  to  protest  deplorable  condi- 
tions are  not.  This  (s  especially  diffi- 
cult to  imderstand  in  light  of  a  con- 
troller shortage  that  is  delaying  air 
traffic. 

The  administration  says  that  rehir- 
ing the  discharged  controllers  would 
pose  safety  problems  as  a  result  of 
friction  in  the  towers.  Personally,  I 
think  this  is  a  specious  argument. 

And  it  loses  even  an  appearance  of 
credence  when  the  FAA  says  tacitly 
that  rehiring  a  drug  dealer  poses  no 
threat  to  air  safety,  but  that  reem- 
ployment of  strikers  would. 

"This  is  the  most  blatant  double 
standard  I  have  encoimtered. 


I  submit  the  Chicago  Tribune  article 

for  the  edification  of  my  colleagues,  as 

follows:      1 

[From  the  Cbicago  Tribune  May  18, 1982] 

FAA  DsciDts  FoRMKR  Convict  Cam  Be  Ant 

iCoifTROLLXR  Again 

A  strike-l^eaking  air  traffic  controller 
who  applied  for  work  from  a  prison  cell  can 
keep  hta  job  directing  planes.  Federal  Avia- 
tion Admini|tration  officials  ruled  Monday. 

Clyde  Ca^ipbell  Jr.  is  assigned  to  the 
FAA's  air  route  traffic  control  center  in  sub- 
urbsui  Aurorti. 

He  has  b6en  restricted  to  administrative 
tasks  and  banned  from  controlling  planes 
since  FAA  officials  discovered  Sept.  11  that 
he  had  served  time  in  federal  prison  in  Lex- 
ington, Ky.,i  after  pleading  guilty  to  selling 
heroin  in  Atlanta. 

Campbell,  who  worked  as  a  controller  be- 
tween 1971  and  1979,  listed  on  his  applica- 
tion for  reinstatement  last  year  that  he  had 
been  convicted  of  a  felony  and  gave  the 
prison  as  his  current  address. 

He  was  pt|roled  July  6,  and  contacted  by 
the  FAA  ab^ut  the  Job  Aug.  3,  when  a  strike 
by  the  Professional  Air  Traffic  Controllers 
Organization  was  Imminent.  PATCO  struck 
Aug.  4  and  Campbell  was  hired  Aug.  5. 

FAA  officials  said  in  September  that 
Campbell's  record  apparently  was  over- 
looked by  harried  agency  staff  members 
seeking  exixrienced  controllers  to  replace 
those  on  strike. 

A  spokesman  for  the  agency  said  Camp- 
bell began  training  Monday  for  recertifica- 
tion  as  a  controller  at  Aurora.  Federal  per- 
soimel  regulations  encourage  the  rehabilita- 
tion of  coi^cted  felons  and  such  persons 
are  not  barred  from  government  Jobs,  the 
spokesman  said. 

Aviation  officials  said  Campbell  also  has 
been  placed  on  one  year's  probation  and 
could  be  f  irtd  if  he  is  discovered  using  drugs 
or  is  convicl|ed  of  another  crime  during  that 
time. 

FAA  officials  said  he  had  an  excellent 
record  as  ai  controller  from  1971  to  1979, 
when  he  quit.  He  pleaded  guilty  to  the 
heroin  charge  in  May  1980.* 
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FOR  ALL  TO  JOIN  IN 
OF    OLYMPIC    COIN 


IT  IS  TI 
SUPPORT 
BILL      I 

The  SP|1AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previousi  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frt>m  Illinois,  (Mr.  Annunzio) 
is  recognised  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  AI^NUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know;  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives appi^ved  my  Olympic  coin  pro- 
posal by  ja  vote  of  302  to  84.  As  a 
result,  w^  are  now  on  the  road  to 
having  an  Olympic  coin  program  of 
which  we  [can  all  be  proud.  AU  that  Is 
needed  for  this  bill  to  become  law  is 
the  endoiBement  of  the  full  Congress 
and  the  agnature  of  the  President.  I 
respectfuly  urge  the  administration 
to  wholetieartedly  support  this  legisla- 
tion so  tnat  our  Olympic  athletes  can 
begin  receiving  the  money  they  need 
to  preparf  for  the  1984  summer  games 
to  be  held  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  HoUse-passed  version  of  S.  1230 
provides  for  the  minting  of  both  gold 
and  silvee  coins.  One  silver  dollar  will 
be  issued  in  1983;  the  other  will  be  re- 
leased In  1984  along  with  the  first  gold 


commemorative,  coin  in  over  50  years. 
These  coins  will  be  sold  directly  to  the 
public  by  the  mint,  with  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds from  their  sale  going  to  our  ama- 
teur athletes.  This  plan  could  raise  as 
much  as  $600  million  for  the  Olympic 
committees  at  absolutely  no  expense 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Although  thei  issue  of  striking  coins 
to  commemorate  the  1984  summer 
Olympics  and  r^ise  money  for  our  ath- 
letes has  been  the  subject  of  consider- 
able debate,  the  House  vote  surely  in- 
dicates widespread  support  for  my 
compromise  bill.  Indeed,  this  proposal 
received  a  truly  bipartisan  endorse- 
ment, with  support  coming  from  every 
segment  of  the  t>olitical  spectrum.  Few 
pieces  of  legisUtion  have  had  such  a 
diverse  group  of  proponents.  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  House  mandate  should 
serve  as  a  signal  to  the  administration 
as  it  clearly  reflects  not  only  the 
wishes  of  this  Congress,  but  also  the 
wishes  of  the  Atnerlcan  people. 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives are  not  the  only  Govern- 
ment officials  who  support  my  Olym- 
pic coin  proposal.  The  virtues  of  this 
bill  have  been  discussed  by  both  the 
Treasurer  of  thp  United  States,  Angela 
Buchanan,  and  the  former  Director  of 
the  Mint  under  Presidents  Nixon  and 
Ford,  Mary  T.  Brooks. 

In  testimony  [before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Consumer  Affairs  and  Coinage, 
Angela  Buchaman  said  that  "we  are 
confident  that  jthe  mint  would  do  well 
in  marketing  the  coins  under  Chair- 
man Anitonzio's  proposal."  She  also 
stated  that  the  mint  could  raise  $87 
million  for  the  Olympic  committees 
Just  from  usinig  the  Bureau's  numis- 
matic mailing  list.  The  Olympic  com- 
mittees will  receive  $31  million  of  this 
sum  within  4  iiionths  of  the  final  pas- 
sage of  my  Olytnpic  coin  bill.  Since  the 
numismatic  mailing  list  can  only  be 
used  in  a  Government-run  coin  pro- 
gram, the  aforementioned  $87  million 
is  available  to  the  athletes  only  under 
my  compromise  bill,  as  the  rival  pro- 
posals called  for  private  marketing  in 
the  United  States. 

Mary  T.  Brooks  told  the  subcommit- 
tee that  the  provision:  "to  authorize 
the  U.S.  Mint  to  strike  one  coin  (in) 
each  of  two  yeHrs  •  *  •  of  silver  •  •  •  Is 
excellent."  Aftier  making  similar  com- 
ments about  the  gold  coin  she  said 
that:  "The  Uf^S.  Mint  is  extremely 
well-equipped  to  carry  out  this  pro- 
gram, and  they  have  the  largest  nu- 
mismatic mailing  list  in  the  world  *  •  * 
it  is  quite  clear  that  the  compromise 
plan  •  •  •  will  actually  provide  more 
money  to  the  Olympic  Games  on  a 
quicker  basis  than  will  the  (other) 
plan." 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  these  two  ex- 
perts, by  vlrti^e  of  their  considerable 
expertise  in  Ithis  area,  are  ideally 
suited  to  coniment  on  the  issue  of 
striking  officlbl  U.S.  commemorative 
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coins.  Their  favorable  remarks  are  not 
only  personally  encouraging,  but 
should  also  convince  those  who  must 
approve  this  legislation  before  final 
enactment. 

We  have  all  worked  long  and  hard  to 
achieve  an  Olympic  coin  program  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  all  of  the  par- 
ties concerned.  The  longer  that  we 
delay  the  final  enactment  of  this  pro- 
posal, the  longer  the  athletes  go  with- 
out the  funds  they  so  desperately 
need.  The  House  of  Representatives 
has  passed  an  Olympic  coin  bill  that 
will  raise  up  to  $600  million  for  our 
Olympic  athletes.  It  is  time  for  the  ad- 
ministration to  show  its  support  for 
our  Olympic  athletes  by  endorsing 
this  fundraising  effort.  The  leaders  of 
the  host  nation  can  ill-afford  to  do 
less.* 


PUERTO  RICANS  AND  FOOD 
STAMPS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  (Mr.  Garcia) 
is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
you  for  this  opportunity.  This  is  the 
third  Congress  that  I  have  been  in,  the 
95th,  the  96th.  and  this  being  the 
97th.  I  have  never  taken  out  time  in 
this  section  of  the  business  of  the  Con- 
gress to  speak  on  a  matter  which  I 
consider  to  be  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance as  it  pertains  to  a  community 
within  our  country,  a  group  of  Ameri- 
cans who  we  can  approximate  as  be- 
tween 7  million  and  8  million  who 
reside  in  the  United  States  itself  and 
on  the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

Last  week  while  speaidng  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  the  Chairman  of  The  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control,  Mr.  J. 
Peter  Grace,  speaking  before  the 
American  Feed  &  Grain  Manufactur- 
ers Association,  and  this  statement 
came  over  the  wire  services,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  United  Press  wire  that 
we  have  back  behind  your  desk,  at  ap- 
proximately 4:37  p.m.  on  Thursday. 
May  27,  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  the  head  of  this  organization, 
whose  official  title  is  "The  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control"  but  is 
really  a  Government  spendlng-watch- 
dog  committee,  said  that— 

There  are  presently  900,000  Puerto  Rlcans 
who  live  in  the  City  of  New  York  and  they 
are  all  on  food  stamps. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  2.1  million 
Puerto  Ricans  were  living  on  the 
mainland,  but  then  went  on  to  also 
talk  about  the  Puerto  Ricans  who  live 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  stating  that— 

The  Food  Stamp  Program  is  basically  a 
subsidy  program  for  the  Puerto  Ricans. 

I  take  offense  with  that,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, because  both  you  and  I  know  that 
poverty  is  no  joke.  Yes;  there  are 
many  persons  in  this  country,  20  mil- 
lion to  be  exact,  who  today  are  forced 
to  use  food  stamps  as  a  way  of  life. 


Most  of  these  people,  if  not  all  of 
these  people,  prefer  not  to  have  a 
handout.  What  they  prefer.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  to  find  a  mechanism  by 
which  we  can  give  them  a  handup. 

Mr.  Grace  has  since  stated  in  the 
New  York  Times  and  in  several  period- 
icals, of  course,  that  have  come  out  in 
various  parts  of  the  Nation  that  he 
made  an  oratorical  mistake  and  that 
he  apologizes  for  making  that  oratori- 
cal mistake. 

Mr.  Speaker,  an  oratorical  mistake 
may  be  one  thing,  but  a  slip  is  yet 
something  else.  This  is  not  the  first 
time  that  the  poor  of  this  Nation  have 
been  faced  with  an  insensitive  person 
at  the  helm  talking  about  maldng  cer- 
tain that  the  private  sector  and  the 
trickle-down  theory  can  function  and 
that  we  should  be  much  more  sensitive 
toward  following  that  road  and  that 
example. 

My  feeling  about  that,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  as  the  chairman  of  the  Congression- 
al Hispanic  Caucus  and  as  a  proud 
Puerto  Rican,  a  person  who  was  bom 
in  the  city  I  represent,  the  city  of  New 
YorlL.  but  of  two  parents  who  arrived 
in  New  York  just  as  many  other 
people  have  arrived.  Just  looking  for  a 
better  way  of  life  and  tnring  to  raise  a 
family,  to  make  certain  that  we  all 
had  our  education. 

Mr.  Grace  was  bom  in  a  totally  dif- 
ferent atmosphere.  He  was  bom  in  an 
atmosphere  of  polo  ponies  and  private 
clubs.  There  is  a  big  difference  be- 
tween the  world  from  which  he  comes 
and  the  world  from  which  so  any 
Puerto  Ricans  come  from. 

We  have  refused  to  accept  his  apol- 
ogy because  the  only  apology  we  will 
accept  is  if  and  when  Mr.  Grace  step>8 
down  from  that  position  as  the  head 
of  this  Government  watchdog  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  may  understand  the  words 
"oratorical  mistake"  may  compare  it 
to  what  we  call  a  poet's  license  or 
poetic  license  in  which  a  poet  has  dis- 
cretion to  write  words  as  he  sees  fit  to 
make  the  poem  a  complete  poem  and 
to  be  able  to  have  that  poem  interpret- 
ed. He  does  not  have  a  poetic  license, 
and  my  sense  of  what  he  said  was  that 
those  statements  would  never  have 
been  made  had  they  been  made  before 
the  American  Grain  Association  who 
was  having  their  meeting  or  their  con- 
vention, let  us  say,  in  the  city  of  New 
York. 

Why  should  he  pick  Dallas?  Why 
should  he  pick  Dallas  to  make  those 
statements?  Because  he  probably  felt 
secure  that  in  the  city  of  Dallas,  be- 
cause there  were  no  Puerto  Ricans,  or 
very  few  to  speak  of,  that  it  would  not 
be  picked  up. 

It  was  picked  up  by  the  press  and  it 
was  sent  out  throughout  the  country. 
Both  myself  and  my  colleague  from 
the  Island  of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Con- 
gressman from  Puerto  Rico,  Baltasar 


CoBRAOA  Del  Rio,  have  issued  state- 
ments in  which  we  have  asked  for  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace  as 
the  head  of  this  very  important  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  At  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Puerto  Rico,  Baltasas  Corsada.  be- 
cause there  are  some  statements  he 
would  also  like  to  make  as  it  pertains 
to  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace. 

Bfr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  commend  him 
for  taking  this  time  to  discuss  this 
matter. 

I,  too,  have  been  troubled  by  the  re- 
marks of  J.  Peter  Grace  In  Dallas. 
When  he  says  that  the  food  stamp 
program  has  mainly  become  a  pro- 
gram to  subsidize  Puerto  Ricans  he 
has  made  not  only  an  oratorical  mis- 
take but  a  very  serious  factual  mis- 
take. 

The  figures  are  these:  There  are 
23,036,722  Americans  receiving  food 
stamps.  If  you  exclude  those  from 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
Guam  who  receive  food  stamps,  the 
program  still  serves  21.169.130  Ameri- 
cans who  reside  in  the  UJS.  mainland 
and  most  of  these  Americans,  may  I 
say.  are  whites  from  rural  areas, 
blaclcs  from  large  cities  and  the  South, 
and  unemployed  workers  from  all 
backgrounds,  many  of  whom  have 
been  recently  laid  off  as  the  result  of 
the  current  recession  and  the  increase 
in  the  level  of  unemployment. 

When  lit.  Grace  indicated  that  this 
was  an  oratorical  mistake  he  com- 
poimded  the  mistake  by  adding  that 
he  was  alluding  to  the  situation  that 
the  total  population  of  the  island  of 
Puerto  Rico  represents  1.4  percent  of 
the  total  national  population.  Howev- 
er, he  indicated  that  Puerto  Ricans 
represent  8.1  percent  of  the  total  food 
stamp  recipients. 

Of  course,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
again  here  we  see  the  fallacy  of  Mr. 
Grace's  arguments,  because  it  is  not 
fair  to  estimate  the  percentage  of  the 
total  Puerto  Rican  population  vis-a-vis 
the  total  national  population. 

As  a  businessman  he  should  have 
looked  at  the  figures  of  what  is  the 
percentage  of  Puerto  Ricans  vis-a-vls 
the  total  poor  population  of  the 
United  States  becatise  the  food  stamp 
program  is  a  program  based  on  the  eli- 
gibility criteria  fashioned  by  Congress 
that  is  a  program  to  help  the  poor  of 
this  Nation  and  the  people  of  low 
Income. 

It  so  happens  that  Puerto  Ricans  do 
represent  8.1  percent  of  the  total  poor 
people  of  this  Nation  and.  therefore, 
their  share  in  the  food  stamp  program 
is  not  any  less  nor  any  more  of  what 
the  proportion  of  poor  Puerto  Ricans 
represent  of  the  total  poor  of  the 
Nation. 
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Let  me  say  this:  I  feel  that  it  is  a  sad 
situation  that  Puerto  Ricans  should 
have  to  participate  so  largely  in  the 
food  stamp  program.  I  wish  we  had  all 
of  the  employment  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
offer  to  our  22.6  percent  unemployed 
so  that  they  could  have  a  job  rather 
than  food  sttunps. 

I  think  it  is  sad  that  we  have  so 
many  poor  people  in  Puerto  Rico  to 
take  care  of  and  I  am  sure  that  in 
their  dignity  they  would  hope  that 
they  had  their  own  means  to  find  a 
way  to  provide  food  for  themselves 
and  their  families. 

D  1415 

BCr.  Grace,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a 
remarkable  businessman,  ought  to  be 
talking  not  about  these  sad  fig\u-es  to 
tell  how  the  poor  must  resort  to  these 
progams;  he  ought  to  be  talking,  as  a 
businessman,  what  economic  policies 
we  can  design  so  that  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  the  social  development 
of  this  Nation,  including  Puerto  Rico, 
will  get  us  to  the  point  where  there 
will  not  be  any  need  to  take  care  of 
people  by  providing  them  with  food 
stamps. 

Purthermore,  let  me  say  that  over  60 
percent  of  those  who  are  on  food 
stamps  in  Puerto  Rico,  700,000  of 
them  are  children,  dependent  children 
of  poor  families,  over  300.000  of  them 
are  elderly  people  over  age  65,  200,000 
of  them  are  handicapped  people, 
200,000  of  them  are  imemployed 
people,  and  several  hundred  thousand 
more  are  people  who  are  employed  but 
they  are  underemployed  in  the  sense 
that  their  wages  and  salaries  are  not 
sufficient  to  take  care  of  all  the  nutri- 
tional needs  of  their  families. 

So  I  resent  these  statements  of  Mr. 
Grace.  I  believe  they  are  out  of  touch 
of  reality,  they  reflect  a  total  insensi- 
tivity  toward  the  needs  of  the  poor 
Americans,  as  well  as  Puerto  Ricans 
who  are  U.S.  citizens,  whether  they 
reside  on  the  mainland  or  in  Puerto 
Rico.  I  think  his  statements  are  a  dis- 
service to  President  Reagan. 

Personally,  I  know  that  the  Presi- 
dent holds  in  high  regard  the  Island  of 
Puerto  Rico  and  Puerto  Ricans  as  indi- 
viduals. I  may  disagree  with  some  of 
his  socioeconomic  philosophies,  but 
personally,  I  believe  he  holds  in  high 
regard  Puerto  Ricans  and  the  Island 
of  Puerto  Rico.  I  believe  that  the 
statements  of  Mr.  Grace  do  a  great 
disservice  to  the  President  and  that 
Mr.  Grace  ought  to  step  down  from 
his  position,  obviously  throwing  his  in- 
ability and  his  incapacity  to  deal  with 
sensitive  issues  such  as  these  are. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  jrielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  want  to 
commend  my  two  distinguished  col- 


leagues, the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Qarcia)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Corrada).  I 
think  that  [this  is  a  very  important 
issue  and  it  I  is  a  matter  of  concern  to 
every  Member  of  this  House  and 
indeed  to  every  American. 

As  a  private  citizen,  Mr.  Grace  has 
the  right  to  iutter  whatever  foolishness 
or  nonsense;  he  wants  to  engage  in,  no 
matter  how  prejudicial  it  may  be  to 
any  or  all  Atnericans.  As  someone  who 
holds  his  position  by  appointment  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I 
do  not  beliore  that  he  has  the  luxiiry 
in  the  guisa  of  that  position  to  make 
statements  phich  clearly  are  prejudi- 
cial, in  thisi  instance  to  Puerto  Rican 
Americans.  We  have  heard  similar 
statements  fiver  the  course  of  our  his- 
tory about  many,  many  other  ethnic, 
religious,  and  racial  groupings  of 
Americans,  yie  had  thought  that  we 
were  making  some  real  progress,  and  I 
think  that  fre  have  been.  I  think  that 
when  you  htive  a  kind  of  throwback,  as 
Mr.  Grace'sl  statement  is,  then  there  is 
an  obligation  on  his  part  to  demon- 
strate that  ihe  really  means  his  apol- 
ogy and  to  [understand  how  serious  it 
is.  I  think  the  way  that  he  can  best 
demonstrate  that  is  by  stepping  down 
from  the  position  that  he  holds.  I 
would  hope  that  if  he  does  not  do  Jt 
voluntarily,  perhaps  the  White  House 
and  the  President  would  encourage 
him  to  do  io,  in  the  best  interests  of 
both  the  I  administration  and  the 
people  of  this  Nation. 

I  want  td  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Tork  (Mr.  Garcia)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Cor- 
rada) agai^  for  their  leadership  in 
heightening  sensitivity  to  the  outra- 
geousness  of  the  remark  that  Mr. 
Grace  made,  and  by  their  reaction  and 
by  raising  that  sensitivity,  making  sure 
that  it  will  not  quickly  or  easily  be  re- 
peated. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  New  "^ork. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  add 
that  there  are  a  number  of  other  orga- 
nizations which  have  joined  with  us  in 
terms  of  a  protest  and  in  terms  of  tele- 
grams to  thie  President,  demanding  the 
resignation  of  Mr.  J.  Peter  Grace,  and 
amongst  those  are  the  Mexican- Ameri- 
can Legal  Defense  League,  the  League 
of  Latin  American  Commiuiities,  La 
Raza.  the  Puerto  Rican  Defense  Fund, 
the  United  Bronx  Parents,  the  Puerto 
Rico  Forum,  many  local  organizations, 
such  as  Pr^esa.  and  the  Association 
of  Puerto  !Rican  Executive  Directors 
who  at  thelpresent  time  have  about  30 
or  40  organizations  throughout  the 
city  of  New  York  and  throughout  the 
region.  I  aidd  those  onto  this  record, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  it  becomes  very 
clear  that  this  is  an  issue  that  has 
really  hit  home. 
Yesterdal'  there  were  several  him 


striped  ties.  Pec 
outraged   by   M 
some  time  off  fro 
My  phone,  last 
Saturday.  I  coulii 
minute.    Mr.    S| 


dred  of  us 


vho  picketed  in  front  of  the 


Grace  Bui  ding,  which  is  located  on    cemed.  despite 


42d  Street  between  Fifth  and  Sixth 
Avenue.  It  was  a  magnificent  display 
of  people  who  came  forward,  persons 
who  came  diredtly  from  their  jobs, 
persons  who  can^e  carrying  their  atta- 
che cases,  blue  cellar  workers,  persons 
with  the  good  ^Id  striped  suits  and 
>le  who  just  felt  so 
ise   statements   took 
work  to  be  with  us. 
'hursday,  Friday,  auid 
not  put  down  for  a 
leaker,    because    the 
phone  never  stopped  ringing  because 
of  the  outrage.  JThe  switchboards  of 
the  New  York  pally  News,  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Grace  Co.  itself,  were 
inundated  with  (alls  by  irate  citizens. 
They  were  not  i  just   Puerto   Ricans; 
they  were  people  who  were  concerned. 
In   an   editorial   in   the   New   York 
Daily  News  tha^  came  out  the  other 
day,  they  stated|  very  clearly  that  all 
thoughtful  Amolcans  are  justifiably 
outraged  by  J.  DP.  Grace's  comments 
that  food  stamp«  are  basically  a  subsi- 
dy for  Puerto  Ricans.  And  then  it 
went   on    to   state   that   sure,    many 
Puerto   Ricans  Receive   food   stamps. 
There  is  no  question  that  the  Island  is 
in  the  middle  of  a  deep  recession.  But 
so  do  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other 
Americans.  Andi  J.  P.  Grace  should 
to  take  a  cheap  shot 
(pie  who  have  proven 
and  time  again  the 
citizens.  Then  the  ar- 
say  that  Mr.  Grace 
lut  an  apology  is  truly 
not  enough.  Thise  persons  who  know 
me   know   that  1 1   have  never  really 
pushed  a  pointj  and  there  are  times 
that  I  have  gore  to  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  de^l  with  legislation  be- 
cause I  felt  that  it  was  the  right  thing 
to  do  for  the  people  that  I  represent. 
So  this  becomes  now  a  real  question  of 
principle.  It  becdmes  something  that  is 
very  real  to  the  Puerto  Rican  commu- 
nity, very  real  to  thoughtful  Ameri- 
cans.  We  can    no  longer  afford— we 
have  too  many  divisions  in  our  Nation 
right  now  between  the  very  wealthy 
and  the  very  ijoor— to  have  persons 
make  irresponsible  statements,  wheth- 
er they  be  against  Hispsinics  or  blacks 
or   poor   whites.    We   can   no   longer 
afford  that.  We  need  somebody  who  is 
going  to  bring  people  together  and  not 
constantly   divide.    I   think   that   the 
statements  thai  were  made  by  Mr. 
Grace  are  statements  of  division,  as 
opposed  to  statements  of  conciliation, 
bringing  all  of  u^  together. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Adr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illin(^. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
walked  on  the  floor  and  heard  the 
comments.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  gentlmnan's  remarks  and  to 
go  beyond  that,  because  I  am  con- 
the  fine  work,  the  ex- 
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cellent  work,  done  by  our  colleague 
Baltasar  Corrada.  In  fact,  the  citizens 
of  this  country  who  are  of  Puerto 
Rican  background  have  had  the  short 
end  of  the  stick,  particularly  those 
who  live  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  One  of  these  days  I  think 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
people  of  this  country,  are  going  to 
have  to  make  a  more  fundamental  de- 
cision. If  the  citizens  of  Puerto  Rico 
want  statehood,  I  hope  we  will  Join 
with  an  announcement  by  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  would  support  a  move- 
ment in  that  direction.  I  think  if  we 
had  two  Senators  and  full  voting 
Members  of  the  House  here,  we  would 
not  have  had  some  of  the  cutbacks 
that  impacted  on  Puerto  Rico  that  we 
have  had  this  past  year. 

I  think  the  statement  by  Mr.  Grace 
is  particularly  unfortunate  when  we 
have  in  fact  given  our  good  citizens  of 
Puerto  Rico  the  short  end  of  the  stick. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Puerto 
Rico. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate, of  course,  the  remarks  of  our 
distinguished  colleague  and  friend 
Paul  Simon. 

Let  me  point  out,  just  to  illustrate 
the  situation  of  the  lack  of  political 
clout,  that  just  recently,  precisely, 
change  was  made  to  the  food  stamp 
program  to  provide  a  block  grant  that 
is  not  accorded  nor  provided  to  any 
other  region  or  State  in  the  land, 
which  results  in  a  slash  of  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  fimds  that  were 
being  provided  under  the  program, 
something,  by  the  way,  that  Mr.  Grace 
very  carefully  did  not  mention  in  his 
speech;  in  other  words,  that  this  cut- 
back had  already  been  made  and  that 
it  will  result  in  a  reduction  in  over 
$300  million  in  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram in  Puerto  Rico  for  the  fiscal  year 
1083. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  that  was  a  much  greater 
cutback  than  was  made  in  the  other  50 
States. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  The  gentleman  is 
entirely  correct.  It  shows  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  political  clout  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  in  our  island.  I  really  ap- 
preciate the  statement  of  our  col- 
league. 

Mr.  SIMON.  If  my  colleague  will 
yield  further,  I  think  what  our  col- 
league (Mr.  Corrada)  has  said  simply 
underscores  what  is  a  reality,  and  that 
is  the  commonwealth  status  is  second- 
class  citizen  status.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  get  around  that.  Sooner  or  later 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  are  either 
going  to  choose  the  course  of  inde- 
pendence, which  I  personally  think, 
both  from  their  viewpoint  and  from 
the  viewpoint  of  our  country,  would 


not  be  desirable,  or  they  are  going  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  statehood.  I 
think  the  sooner  we  face  up  to  that  re- 
ality, both  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  the 
50  present  States,  the  better  off  we  all 
are. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  his  statements. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  just  like  to 
say  that  the  interesting  thing  about 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  is 
that  the  decision  will  be  made  some 
day  in  the  future  as  to  what  that 
status  may  be,  whether  it  be  a  State, 
an  independent  nation,  or  whether  it 
remain  in  its  present  status  as  a  com- 
monwealth. 

But  I  would  just  like  to  state  that  in 
Puerto  Rico  we  have  the  highest  voter 
participation  of  any  place  in  the  free 
world.  Eighty-five  percent  of  those  eli- 
gible to  vote  participate  in  an  election 
in  Puertk  Rico,  and  everyone  in 
Puerto  Rico  has  a  political  opinion. 
They  will  voice  that  opinion  if  and 
when  the  time  should  come. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr,  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nUnois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  hear  the  com- 
plete discussion,  so  forgive  me  if  I  am 
accidentally  covering  old  material.  But 
I  appreciate  the  concern  over  the 
statements  attributed  to  Mr.  Grace, 
and  I  think  the  criticism  is  well  found- 
ed. 

I  also  take  note  of  the  fact,  for  ex- 
ample, that  I  for  one  have  been  a  long- 
time advocate  of  Puerto  Rican  state- 
hood. That  is  an  issue  which  properly 
will  be  decided  by  the  people  of  Puerto 
Rico;  and  in  the  process,  the  figure 
that  the  gentleman  just  cited,  that  of 
the  high  participation  of  voters,  will 
hopefully  be  a  demonstration  to  all  in- 
terested observers  around  the  world 
that  when  the  people  on  the  island 
make  that  decision  it  will  be  in  the 
finest  example  of  contribution  in  the 
democratic  spirit.  I  would  think  that 
we  all  want  a  continued,  progressive, 
effective  relationship  between  the 
mainland,  if  you  want  to  call  it  that, 
and  Puerto  Rico,  regardless  of  the 
technical  turn  of  events,  and  that  we 
all  appreciate  what  has  been  a  mutual- 
ly beneficial  relationship  over  the  last 
80  years. 

D  1430 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Illinois. 

I  yield  3  minutes  to  my  colleague, 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan    (Mr. 

COKYERS). 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  for  bringing  to  my  at- 
tention the  comments  made  by  the 
head  of  the  President's  watchdog  com- 
mittee over  Government  spending, 
who  I  hope  inadvertently  suggested 


that  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
is  basically  a  subsidy  for  Puerto 
Ricans. 

I  have  not  heard  a  statement  as  in- 
flammatory as  that  since  I  can  recall 
the  sick  and  distorted  humor  of  a 
former  head  of  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, who  had  a  penchant  for 
making  ethnic  references  that  were  to- 
tally out  of  place;  so  I  am  not  here  to 
rail  and  rant  or  return  epithets  with  a 
person  of  this  very  limited  perception, 
but  I  would  like  to  ask  my  colleague  if 
there  has  been  any  further  develop- 
ment from  the  comments  issued  in  re- 
sponse to  this  by  a  White  House 
spokesman.  Mr.  Larry  Speaks,  who 
said  that  he  considered  Mr.  Grace's 
apology  as  sufficient  and  that  a  dis- 
missal was  not  considered  likely. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  My  feelings  on  that 
have  been  voiced  over  the  last  several 
days,  but  obviously  that  is  not  suffi- 
cient. Obviously,  the  only  thing  that 
the  President  could  do  at  this  point  is 
ask  for  his  resignation,  because  as  long 
as  J.  Peter  Grace  remains  as  head  of 
this  committee,  that  committee  will  be 
tainted  because  of  the  shortsighted- 
ness, the  obnoxious  statements,  the 
lies  that  he  perpetrated,  the  lies  that 
he  put  forth  in  that  speech  in  Dallas. 

It  seems  to  me  that  as  long  as  he  re- 
mains in  that  position,  that  that  com- 
mittee will  not  really  serve  the  func- 
tion that  I  am  sure  the  President 
would  like  it  to  serve. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Well.  I  think  the 
gentleman  serves  a  very  important  in- 
terest that  goes  beyond  this  vicious 
slander  that  has  been  perpetrated 
upon  a  very  important  segment  of  our 
citizenry,  because  as  the  gentleman  al- 
ludes, it  is  not  just  this  isolated 
remark,  as  venomous  as  it  Is;  it  was  the 
additional  comments  made  in  the 
speech,  which  also  were  loaded  with 
inaccuracies  and  misstatements  and 
slanders.  Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  GARCIA.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WeU,  then,  this 
means  that  the  whole  program  of  the 
President,  notwithstanding  his  good 
intentions  on  the  program  headed  by 
Kir.  Grace,  is  now  under  a  cloud  that 
can  in  the  interests  of  good  govern- 
ment and  good  Americanism  be  cured 
only  by  the  removal  of  Mr.  Grace. 

Maybe  if  others  would  come  for- 
ward, because  there  is  always  the 
tendency,  as  my  colleague  knows,  for 
someone  to  think  that  this  is  a  politi- 
cal attack  or  that  there  is  a  partisan 
motive. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  I  would 
be  saying  the  same  thing  in  this  well 
no  matter  who  made  that  statement: 
and  it  seems  to  me  that  perhaps  we 
can  get  Republican  Members  of  Con- 
gress, or  Republican  Puerto  Ricans,  if 
there  are  any,  or  somebody,  maybe  the 
gentleman  is  considered  too  liberal  to 
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offer  this  incredibly  reasonable  resolu- 
tion to  the  problem:  but  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  left  to  a  White  House 
spokesman  saying  that  the  apology  is 
sufficient. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  If  my  colleague  would 
yield,  I  think  I  can  terminate  this  half 
hour  that  we  have  been  granted.  To- 
morrow my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Puerto  Rico,  Baltasar  Corraoa, 
and  I  will  be  clrciilating  a  letter  to  all 
Members  of  Congress  asking  them  for 
their  signature,  to  Join  with  us  in  a 
letter  to  the  President  which  will 
follow.  We  sent  a  telegram  already, 
and  we  are  going  to  make  it  bipartisan 
in  nature  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
so  that  the  President  knows  that  it  is 
not  Just  two  Puerto  Ricans,  or  the  two 
Puerto  Ricans  who  sit  in  this  Cham- 
ber, but  in  fact  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress of  good  will  will  be  Joining  with 
us  in  that  letter  to  the  President  to 
make  certain  that  he  understands  that 
while  the  issue  may  be  directed  at 
Puerto  Ricans.  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  brotherhood  and  about 
unity  are  Joining  together  to  ask  for 
his  resignation. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  WeU,  count  on  the 
support  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  and  their  friends  in  the  Con- 
gress to  Join  in  the  signing  of  the 
letter. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  for  his  ef- 
forts. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan,  very 
much. 

I  woiild  like  to  say  Just  in  closing, 
Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  number  of 
statements  and  periodicals  that  have 
come  out  over  the  last  5  or  6  days. 

I  include  the  following  material  in 
connection  with  this  special  order 

New  York.  N.Y..  May  27, 1982. 
President  Rkaoam, 
The  White  Houte. 
Wathington,  D.C.: 

The  Association  of  Puerto  Rican  Execu- 
tive Directora,  a  consortliun  of  14  major 
human  service  agencies  serving  New  York's 
Puerto  Rican  and  Hispanic  community  de- 
plores the  statements  made  today  by  J. 
Peter  Orace.  chairman  of  your  Committee 
on  Oovemment  Spending.  His  comments 
concerning  food  atampa  as  a  subsidy  for 
Puerto  Ricans  is  Hl-informed,  without  merit, 
and  irreqtonsible.  We  call  upon  you  the 
President  for  his  immediate  dlsmiasal  and 
ask  that  you  immediately  rectify  the  mlsln- 
fonnatlon  and  ill-will  generated  by  this  indi- 
vidual. We  ask  that  you  apologize  on  behalf 
of  the  administration  for  the  misinformed 
comments  made  by  this  person. 

DavkLopsz. 
Chairpenon,  AuocicMon  of 
Puerto  Rican  Executive  Directors. 

Washhictor,  D.C,  May  27,  1982. 
President  Rbagah, 
WhUe  Houte. 
Waihinaton.  D.C. 

Ms.  PiBsnnirr  I  demand  the  Immediate 
resignatian  of  J.  Peter  Orace  as  chairman  of 
your  private  sector  survey  on  cost  control. 
The  statements  of  Bfr.  Orace  today,  in 
Dallas,  before  the  American  Feed  and  Orain 
Manufacturers  Association  that  the  "food 


stamp  program  is  basically  a  Puerto  Rican 
program,"  aid  that,  "900,000  Puerto  Ricans 
live  in  New  York  and  they're  all  on  food 
stamps"  are  lies. 

These  racist  remarks  disturb  me  because 
they  are  inaccurate.  Over  85  percent  of  the 
people  in  this  country  on  food  stamps  lire 
non-Hispanie.  Therefore,  retracting  these 
remarlts  would  do  nothing  to  erase  the 
racist  spirit  in  which  they  were  made.  The 
damage  is  not  so  much  in  what  was  said,  but 
in  the  sentiment  that  it  conveys,  and  the 
policy  it  reinforces. 

Trying  to  make  one's  way  In  these  times 
of  severe  ectnomic  crisis  is  difficult  enough 
without  beating  the  extra  burden  of  racial 
discrimination  and  ethnic  slurs.  Statements 
like  those  made  by  Mr.  Orace,  only  push 
Puerto  Ricgns,  and  all  other  minorities, 
deeper  into  ^e  shadows  of  discrimination. 

Mr.  Presigent,  Mr.  Orace  must  be  dis- 
missed for  what  he  represents.  There  is  no 
place  in  the  U.S.  Oovemment,  least  of  all  in 
the  executive  branch,  for  a  small-minded, 
mean-splrlt0,  bigoted  attitude. 

Robert  Oarcia, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Interpreted  that 
or  Puerto  Ricans, 
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REGAROINd  STATXMEMT  OP  J.  PETER  ORACX 

I  (By  Bruce  Bakke) 

Dallas  (X]p>I).— Businessman  Chairman  J. 
Peter  Orace  head  of  President  Reagan's 
Oovemment  Spending  Watchdog  Commit- 
tee said  Thursday  the  Federal  food  stamp 
program  was  basically  a  subsidy  for  Puerto 
Ricans. 

The  chaittoan  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  W.  R.  Omce  &  Co.  dwelt  on  the  percent- 
age of  the.  food  stamp  budget  going  to 
Puerto  Ricans  during  a  speech  before  the 
American  Peed  <fc  Grain  Manufacturers'  As- 
sociation. 

WhUe  the  thrust  of  his  address  was  that 
the  American  public  "should  get  off  Presi- 
dent Reagati's  back  so  he  can  get  Oovem- 
ment off  dur  backs,"  Orace  said  of  the 
Carter  adnlinistration's  $12.7  billion  food 
stamp  budget  $1.04  billion  was  scheduled  to 
go  to  Puerto  Rico. 

He  said  Ileagan  cut  the  figure,  estimated 
for  fiscal  1W2.  to  $11.5  bUlion  of  which  $904 
million  weni  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"Tliis  figare  does  not  include  2.1  million 
Puerto  Ricms  living  in  the  U.S.  mainland." 
Orace  said.  Then  det>arting  from  a  prepared 
text,  he  ad^ed,  "900.000  Uve  In  New  York, 
and  they'rei  all  on  food  stamps,  so  this  food 
stamp  program  is  basically  a  Puerto  Rican 
program. 

"I've  got  nothing  against  Puerto  Ricans, 
but  this  is  a  little  much,"  he  said. 

Orace,  who  heads  Reagan's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  In  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment, stressed  throughout  his  speech 
"the  single  most  critical  issue  facing  our 
Nation  todgy  is  the  proper  size  and  role  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment." 

He  drew  |l  laugh  from  his  audience  when 
he  pointed  out  that  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministratioik,  the  numlier  of  lawyers  in 
WasbingtoA  more  than  doubled  from  10,340 
to  28,299. 

[From  thejNew  York  Times,  May  29,  1982] 
Reaoah  Ait>E  Apologizes  for  Puerto  Ricam 
Remarks 
'  Joseph  B.  Treaster) 
Faced  with  calls  for  his  resignation,  the 
head  of  President  Reagan's  committee  to 
recommend  cuts  in  Oovemment  operating 
costs  said  )resterday  that  he  had  made  an 
"oratorical  mistake"  when  he  described  the 
Federal  fo^  stamp  program  as  "basically  a 


Puerto  Rican  program,"  and  offered  his 
apologies. 

"I  do  not  want  these  verbal  mistakes  to  be 
am  against  Puerto  Rico 
because  I  certainly  am 
not."  said  J.  Peto-  Orace,  the  head  of  the 
committee  and  the  chairman  and  clilef  exec- 
utive officer  of  W.  R.  Orace  It,  Company. 

Among  those  cabling  for  Mr.  Orace  to  step 
down,  after  his  rsmarlcs  on  the  food  stamp 
program  in  a  spfech  In  Dallas  Thursday, 
were  RepresentJatlve  Robert  Oarcia.  the 
Bronx  Democrat  who  heads  the  Congres- 
sional Hispanic  Caucus;  Lieut.  Oov.  Mario 
Cuomo  of  New  Ysrk,  and  Baltasar  Corrada, 
the  Resident  Commissioner  who  represents 
Puerto  Rico  in  Congress. 

Carol  Bellamy,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Council,  sent  a  letter  to  President 
Reagan  urging  "the  immediate  dismissal"  of 
Mr.  Orace.  ] 

racisii  charge  raised 

In  an  editorial,  the  Spanish-language 
newspaper  £3  Dlarlo  said  that  if  Mr.  Reagan 
"does  not  ask  Mr.  Orace  to  resign,  he  will  be 
implicitly  admittkg  that  racist  think  per- 
vades his  Administration." 

Frederick  Boni.  a  spokesman  for  Mr. 
Orace,  said  that  Mr.  Orace  did  not  plan  to 
resign  from  his  volunteer  position  as  chair- 
man of  the  Presidential  committee. 

Mr.  Orace  was  j  appointed  to  the  post  on 
March  3.  His  spokesman  said  that  he  had 
recruited  more  than  100  business  executives 
to  serve  with  lilm| 

In  Santa  Barfsara,  Calif.,  where  Mr. 
Reagan  is  vacationing,  Peter  Roussel,  the 
deputy  White  House  press  secretary,  said 
that  Mr.  Orace  had  been  speaking  for  him- 
self and  not  for  the  Administration.  "He 
was  expressing  a  personal  view,"  Mr.  Rous- 
sel said. 

Larry  Speakes^  the  chief  White  House 
si>okesman,  who  was  also  In  Santa  Barbara, 
said  that  Mr.  Grace's  apology  was  consid- 
ered sufficient,  aiid  ttiat  a  dismissal  was  not 
considered  likelyJ 

Mr.  Orace  saiq  in  his  statement  that  he 
had  shown  a  chkrt  to  his  audience  noting 
that  "many"  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  in  New 
York  City  are  reqeiving  food  stamps. 

"This  1  bellevs  is  factually  correct,"  the 
statement  said.  "^I  believe  however  that  in 
presenting  this  c^art  I  said  that  'almost  all' 
of  the  Puerto  Rkans  in  New  York  City  are 
on  food  stamps  atid  that  this  was  basically  a 
Puerto  Rican  program.  These  were  oratori- 
cal mistakes  from  which  I  apologize." 

Elaborating  on  his  mission  on  the  panel  of 
"saving  money  for  United  States  taxpayers 
by  way  of  increased  operation  efficiencies," 
Mr.  Grace  said:  i"What  I'm  trying  to  do  is 
not  designed  to  liurt  anyone  or  reduce  bene- 
fits, but  an  attfmpt  to  help  the  Federal 
Government  in  {a  businesslike  manner  to 
provide  the  same  level  of  help  and  services, 
whatever  that  level  might  be,  but  at  a  lower 
cost  to  the  taxpayers." 

Mayor  Koch  s4id  that  he  knew  Mr.  Orace 
and  found  his  comments  on  food  stamps 
and  Puerto  Ricgns  "totally  out  of  charac- 
ter." He  said  he  thought  an  apology  was  due 
from  Mr.  Grace  and  the  Administration. 

"Bad  enough  that  he  showed  no  imder- 
standing  of  the  importance  of  food  stamps 
for  this  country's  poor,"  Mr.  Koch  went  on, 
"but  what  makes  his  remarks  deplorable  is 
the  complete  insfnsitlvlty  he  showed  toward 
Rican  community." 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  2,  1982] 

N.Y  Protesters  Demand  Grace's 
Resignation 

New  York,  June  1,— Hundreds  of  protest- 
ers today  demanded  the  resignation  or  dis- 
missal of  the  chairman  of  President  Rea- 
gan's spending  watchdog  committee  for 
sajrlng  that  the  food  stamp  program  is  a 
subsidy  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

More  than  200  demonstrators  chanted 
"Puerto  Ricans,  yes,  Grace,  no"  in  front  of 
the  headquarters  of  W.  R.  Grace  St  Co.  to 
protest  a  speech  made  on  May  27  in  Dallas 
by  the  millionaire  businessman,  chairman  of 
the  company. 

Grace,  also  head  of  the  government's  Pri- 
vate Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control,  told  the 
American  Feed  Manufacturers  Association 
that  "almost  all"  of  the  900.000  Puerto 
Ricans  in  New  York  City  receive  food 
stamps,  "so  this  food  stamp  program  is  basi- 
cally a  Puerto  Rican  program." 

[From  the  Wasliington  Post,  May  28,  1982] 

Food  Stamp  Program  Attacked  as  Subsidt 
FOR  Puerto  Ricans 

(By  Brace  Bakke) 

Dallas,  May  27— Businessman  J.  Peter 
Orace,  the  head  of  President  Reagan's 
watchdog  committee  over  government 
spending,  said  today  ttiat  the  federal  food 
stamp  program  Is  basically  a  subsidy  for 
Puerto  Ricans. 

Orace,  who  is  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  W.  R.  Orace  Sc  Co.,  dwelt  on 
the  percentage  of  the  food  stamp  budget 
going  to  Puerto  Ricans  during  a  speech 
before  the  American  Feed  and  Grain  Manu- 
facturers' Association. 

Although  the  thrust  of  his  address  was 
that  the  American  public  "should  get  off 
President  Reagan's  back  so  he  csui  get  gov- 
ernment off  our  backs,"  Orace  said  that 
$1.04  billion  of  the  Charter  administration's 
$12.7  billion  food  stamp  budget  was  sched- 
uled to  go  to  Puerto  Rico. 

He  said  Reagan  cut  the  figxire,  estimated 
for  fiscal  1982.  to  $11.5  bilUon.  of  which 
$904  million  went  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"This  figure  does  not  Include  2.1  million 
Puerto  Ricans"  living  in  the  U.S.  mainland. 
Orace  said.  Then,  departing  from  a  pre- 
pared text,  he  added.  "Nine  hundred  thou- 
sand live  in  New  York,  and  they're  all  on 
food  stamps,  so  this  food  stamp  program  is 
basically  a  Puerto  Rican  program. 

"I've  got  nothing  against  Puerto  Ricans, 
but  tills  is  a  little  much."  he  said. 

Within  hours.  Rep.  Robert  Garcia  (D- 
N.Y.),  who  heads  the  Congressional  Hispan- 
ic Caucus,  fired  off  a  telegram  to  Reagan, 
asking  him  to  request  Grace's  resignation. 

Oarcia  said  Grace's  statement  "may  play 
well"  in  Dallas,  "but  it  Is  as  racist  as  any- 
thing I  have  ever  heard  in  my  17  years  of 
elective  office." 

Resident  Commissioner  Baltasar  Corrada, 
who  represents  Puerto  Rico  in  Congress, 
also  called  for  Grace's  resignation,  saying 
the  comments  were  an  "affront  and  Insult 
to  Puerto  Ricans  both  on  the  Island  as  well 
as  on  the  U.S.  mainland." 

A  White  House  spokesman  responded, 
"Mr.  Grace  was  giving  his  personal  views 
and  we  have  no  comment  on  it." 

Orace,  who  heads  Reagan's  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cost  Control  In  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, stressed  throughout  his  speech 
that  "the  single  most  critical  issue  facing 
our  nation  today  is  the  proper  size  and  role 
of  the  federal  government." 


[Prom  the  New  York  DaUy  News,  May  28, 

1982] 

He  Stamps  on  Puerto  Ricans 

Dallas  (UPI).— J.  Peter  Grace,  head  of 
President  Reagan's  government  spending 
watchdog  committee,  said  yesterday  that 
the  federal  food  stamp  program  was  basical- 
ly a  subsidy  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

The  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer 
of  W.  R.  Orace  St  Co.  dwelt  on  the  percent- 
age of  the  food  stamp  budget  going  to 
Puerto  Ricans  in  a  speech  to  the  American 
Peed  and  Grain  Manufacturers'  Association. 

He  said  that  of  the  $11.5  blUion  budgeted 
for  food  stamps  in  the  current  fiscal  year, 
$904  million  went  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"This  figure  does  not  include  2.1  milUon 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  U.S.  (main- 
land)," Grace  said.  Then,  depending  from  a 
prepared  text,  he  added.  "900,000  live  in 
New  York,  and  they're  all  on  food  stamps, 
so  this  food  stamp  program  is  basically  a 
Puerto  Rican  program. 

"I've  got  nothing  against  Puerto  Ricans, 
but  this  is  a  little  much,"  Orace  said.  Grace, 
who  heads  Reagan's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal  Oovemment, 
stressed  ttiroughout  his  speech  that  the 
American  pubUc  "should  get  off  President 
Reagan's  back  so  he  can  get  government  off 
our  backs." 

[From  the  New  York  Daily  News,  June  2, 
19831 

Food-Stamp  Remark  Riles  Bar  Patrons 
(By  Ruben  Rosario) 

Like  any  other  neighborhood  bar,  Christo- 
pher's in  East  Harlem  serves  as  a  place  for 
friends  to  indulge  in  fine  spirits  and  idle 
chatter. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  talk  among  the 
regular  customers  was  not  about  Stelnbren- 
ner's  Yankees  or  the  Amazln'  Mets.  It  had 
something  to  do  with  food  stamps,  Puerto 
Ricans  and  a  man  named  J.  Peter  Grace. 

Grace,  head  of  President  Reagan's  govern- 
ment spending  watchdog  committee,  depart- 
ed from  a  prepared  speech  before  a  conven- 
tion of  grain  dealers  in  Dallas  last  week  and 
said  that  "900,000  (Puerto  Ricans)  live  in 
New  York  and  they're  all  on  food  stamps,  so 
this  food  stamp  program  is  basically  a 
Puerto  Rican  program." 

It  did  not  matter  to  Robert  Semldey,  a  52- 
year-old  bank  tester,  that  Grace  apologized 
for  what  he  called  an  "oratoricsd  mistake," 
or  that  statistics  presented  by  Grace  show 
that  Puerto  Rico  gets  8.1%  of  the  $11.6  bU- 
lion food  stamp  program  while  composing 
only  1%  of  the  population. 

"The  man  said  that  all  of  us  here  are  on 
food  stamps,"  Semldey  said.  "The  man  is 
sick.  Apology?  That's  a  lot  of  bull.  He  meant 
what  he  said.  He's  Just  lucky  he  said  that  in 
Dallas." 

Semldey's  last  comment  was  echoed  yes- 
terday by  Rep.  Robert  Oarcia  (D-N.Y.),  one 
of  a  group  of  Hispanic  leaders  demanding 
Grace's  resignation. 

"I'm  sure  he  felt  secure  saying  that  from 
Dallas,"  said  Oarcia,  who  vowed  to  circulate 
a  letter  through  Congress  today  urging 
Grace's  ouster.  "He  would  have  never  said 
that  in  this  city." 

Oarcia,  who  called  Grace's  "mistake"  a 
"slip  that  is  surely  the  most  insulting 
remark  against  any  group  ever,"  said  yester- 
day that  he  will  accept  Grace's  apology  on 
behalf  of  the  Puerto  Rican  conununity— 
"after  he  resigns." 

In  response  to  Oarcia,  Orace,  through  a 
spokesman,  released  this  statement  late  yes- 
terday "I  am  deeply  hurt  by  the  misconcep- 


tions which  have  been  created  by  my  com- 
ments. There  have  been  accusations  that  I 
am  a  racist.  Nothing  could  be  further  from 
the  trath.  I  support  Casita  Marja  (a  South 
Bronx  Housing  Organization),  the  Boys 
(Hub  of  America  and  the  Catholic  Youth 
Organization." 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  28, 1982} 

Business  Aide  to  Reagan  Criticizes  Pood 
Stamps 

Dallas,  May  27  (UPI).— J.  Peter  Orace,  a 
businessman  who  heads  President  Reagan's 
Oovemment  spending  watchdog  committee, 
said  today  the  Federal  food  stamp  program 
was  basically  a  subsidy  for  Puerto  Ricans. 

Mr.  Orace,  the  chairman  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer  of  W.  R.  Grace  St  Comtiany, 
dwelt  on  the  percentage  of  the  food  stamp 
budget  going  to  Puerto  Ricans  in  a  speech 
before  the  American  Feed  and  Grain  Manu- 
facturers Association.  Mr.  Grace  heads 
President  Reagan's  Private  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control  in  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

While  the  tlu-ust  of  his  address  was  that 
the  American  public  "should  get  off  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  back  so  he  can  get  Oovem- 
ment off  our  backs,"  ISi.  Orace  said  that  of 
the  Carter  Administration's  $12.7  billion 
food  stamp  budget.  $1.04  billioa  had  t>een 
scheduled  to  go  to  Puerto  Rico. 

He  said  Mr.  Reagan  reduced  those  figures, 
and  the  total  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  was  es- 
timated at  $11.5  billion,  of  which  $904  mU- 
lion  went  to  Puerto  Rico. 

"This  figure  does  not  include  2.1  million 
Puerto  Ricans  living  in  the  U.S.,"  Mr.  Orace 
said.  Then  departing  from  a  prepared  text, 
he  added  that  "900.000  live  in  New  York, 
and  they're  all  on  food  stamps,  so  this  food 
stamp  program  is  basically  a  Puerto  Rican 
program." 

"I've  got  nothing  against  Puerto  Ricans," 
he  said,  "but  this  is  a  little  much." 

Within  hours.  Representative  Robert 
Garcia.  Democrat  of  the  Bronx,  head  of  the 
Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  sent  a  tele- 
gram to  the  President  requesting  Mr. 
Grace's  resignation.  He  said  Mr.  Grace's 
statement  was  "as  racist  as  anything  I  have 
ever  heard  In  my  17  years  of  elective  office." 

[From  the  New  York  DaUy  News.  May  29, 
1982] 

A  Total  Lack  op  Grace 

The  Puerto  Rican  community  and  all 
throughtful  Americans  are  Justifiably  out- 
raged by  J.  Peter  Grace's  comment  that 
food  stamps  are  basically  a  subsidy  for 
Puerto  Ricans. 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  W.  R.  Grace 
St  Co.  shamed  himself  with  a  wholesale  dis- 
regard for  the  facts  and  an  amazing  lack  of 
tact  when  he  let  loose  with  the  off-the-cuff 
remark  in  a  speech  down  In  Texas. 

Sure,  many  Puerto  Ricans  receive  food 
stamps- the  Island  Is  in  the  middle  of  a  deep 
recession.  But  so  do  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  other  Americans,  and  Grace  should  know 
better  than  to  take  a  cheap  shot  at  a  group 
of  people  who  have  proven  themselves  time 
and  time  again  as  the  best  of  American  citi- 
zens. 

Orace  apologized  yesterday  for  what  he 
called  "oratorical  mistakes."  But  Baltasar 
Corrada,  who  represents  Puerto  Rico  in 
Congress,  and  Rep.  Robert  Oarcia  (I>- 
Bronx),  head  of  the  Congressional  Hispanic 
Caucus,  have  rightfully  lat>eled  Grace's 
comments  "racist"  and  urged  President 
Reagan  to  give  him  the  heave-ho  from  a 
federal  cost-control  conunittee.  Okay  by  us. 
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Afologv  Oiven  bt  Rbaoan  Aide  for  PJl. 
Remark 

New  York  (UPI).— Faced  with  demands 
he  resign,  the  head  of  President  Reagan's 
government  spending  watchdog  committee 
apologized  Friday  for  saying  the  federal 
food  stamp  program  was  a  subsidy  for 
Puerto  Ricans. 

"These  were  oratorical  mistakes  for  which 
I  apologize,"  millionaire  New  York  business- 
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tempt  to  heig  the  federal  government,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  to  provide  the  same 
level  of  held  and  services,  whatever  that 
level  may  bej  but  at  lower  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers," he  said. . 

"The  identification  of  the  fact  that 
Puerto  Rico  comprises  1.4  percent  of  the 
UJ3.  population  and  gets  8.1  percent  of  the 
U.S.  food  stapip  expenditures  is  not  mine," 
Orace  said,  "iut  a  fact  that  comes  from  U.S. 


June  2,  1982 


Mr.  Evans  of  £  elaware. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  LEBounugER  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Drzier. 

Mr.  WHITEHURgT. 

Mr.  Weber  of  6hio. 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OiRCiA)  and  to  include 
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Blllf  PRESiaiTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDEINT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  28, 
1982,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 


children  through  a  consolidated  grant  in 
aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

4062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  lease  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Denmark  (Transmittal 
No.  7-82),  pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


Resolution  488.  Joint  resolution  to  disap- 
prove certain  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Kept.  No.  97-591).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  487.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5566,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
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Apology  Oivkr  bt  Rxaoam  Aide  for  PJt. 

RnfAUC 

New  York  (UPI).— Faced  with  demands 
he  restgn.  the  head  of  President  Reagan's 
government  spending  watchdog  committee 
apologized  Friday  for  saying  the  federal 
food  stamp  program  was  a  subsidy  for 
Puerto  Rlcans. 

"These  were  oratorical  mistakes  for  which 
I  apologize,"  millionaire  New  York  business- 
man J.  Peter  Grace,  head  of  the  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  In  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment.  said  in  a  written  statement. 

"I  do  not  want  these  verbal  mistakes  to  be 
interpreted  that  I  am  against  Puerto  Rico 
or  Puerto  Rlcans  because  I  certainly  am 
not,"  Grace  said. 

Grace's  earlier  remarks,  triggered  angry 
denumds  from  Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic 
leaders  In  and  outside  of  government  that 
he  apologize  or  resign. 

Resident  Commissioner  Baltazar  Corrada, 
who  represents  Puerto  Rico  in  Congi'ess, 
called  for  Grace's  resignation  for  remarks 
that  were  "an  affront  and  insult  to  Puerto 
Rlcans  both  on  the  island  as  well  as  on  the 
n.8.  mainland." 

Rep.  Robert  Garcia.  D-N.Y.,  head  of  the 
Congressional  Hispanic  Caucus,  also  urged 
Reagan  to  request  Grace's  resignation. 

Garcia  said  Grace's  statement  in  Dallas, 
"may  play  well  there,  but  it  is  as  racist  as 
anything  I  have  ever  heard  in  my  17  years 
of  elective  office." 

Raul  Yzagulrre.  president  of  the  National 
CouncQ  of  La  Raza.  said  Grace's  comments 
"exemplify  a  meanness  of  spirit  and  a  con- 
tempt for  all  Hlspanlcs. 

"The  fact  that  Puerto  Rlcans  constitute 
one  of  the  lowest  income  groups  in  the  U.S. 
and  that  they  suffer  gross  discrimination  is 
the  issue  we  ought  to  be  focusing  on,"  he 
said.  "Puerto  Rican  dependence  on  food 
stamps  is  a  natural  consequence  of  that  eco- 
nomic and  racial  discrimination." 

Yzagulrre  said  he  would  ask  Grace  to 
meet  with  Hispanic  leaders. 

Grace,  chairman  and  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  W.  R.  Grace  <b  Co..  spoke  of  the  food 
stamp  program  during  a  presentation  on  the 
nation's  economic  situation  to  the  American 
Feed  and  Grain  Manufacturers'  Association 
in  Dallas. 

Grace  said  in  his  presentation  that  $1.04 
billion  of  the  Carter  administration's  $13.7 
billion  food  stamp  budget  was  slated  for 
Puerto  Rico.  He  said  Reagan  cut  the  figure 
for  fiacal  1B82  to  $U.6  blllion-with  $904 
million  going  to  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  a 
32.6  percent  Jobless  rate. 

"This  figure  does  not  include  2.1  million 
Puerto  Rlcans  living  in  the  n.S.  (main- 
land)," Grace  said.  Then,  departing  from  a 
prepared  text,  he  said,  "900,000  live  in  New 
York,  and  they're  all  on  food  stamps,  so  this 
food  stamp  program  is  basically  a  Puerto 
Rican  program." 

"I've  got  nothing  against  Puerto  Rlcans. 
but  this  is  a  little  much,"  he  said. 

In  his  statement  Friday,  Grace  said  a 
chart  he  showed  to  his  audience  "noted  that 
'many'  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  In  New  York 
are  receiving  food  stamps." 

"This  I  believe  is  factually  correct."  Grace 
said.  But,  he  said,  he  regretted  saying 
"  'almost  all'  of  the  Puerto  Rlcans  in  New 
York  City  are  on  food  stamps  and  that  this 
was  basically  a  Puerto  Rican  program." 

Grace  said  his  food  stamps  figures  came 
from  government  sources  such  as  the 
Censiis,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
White  House  budget  projections. 

"What  I'm  trying  to  do  is  not  designed  to 
hurt  anyone  or  reduce  benefits:  but  an  at- 
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tempt  to  helf  the  federal  government,  in  a 
business-like  manner,  to  provide  the  same 
level  of  help  and  services,  whatever  that 
level  may  be,  but  at  lower  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers," he  said. 

"The  identification  of  the  fact  that 
Puerto  Rico  comprises  1.4  percent  of  the 
U.S.  population  and  gets  8.1  percent  of  the 
U.S.  food  stamp  expenditures  is  not  mine," 
Grace  said,  "but  a  fact  that  comes  from  U.S. 
government  statistics,  and  it  certainly  is  not 
intended  to  offend  anyone." 


Gin^ERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   GAFCIA.   Mr.  Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous 
may   have 


consent  that  all  Members 
5   legislative   days  within 


which  to  rtvise  and  extend  their  re- 


to  include  extraneous  ma- 
the  subject  of  my  special 


marks,  and 
terial  on 
order  today 

The  SPSAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  irom  New  York? 

There  wa4  no  objection. 


lAL  I 


ORDERS  GRANTED 
consent,  permission 


SPEC! 

By  unantnous 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  I 

(The  follfwing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CoA-rs)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  McKlNKEY,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  LsNT.lfor  30  minutes,  June  3. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous n:iliterial:) 

Mr.  MoifrcoMERY,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Stars,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  GoNau.EZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANin|NZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoelAo,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Garcia,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yotmc  of  Missouri,  for  15  min- 
utes, todayJ 

Mr.  BAnirr  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  Jiine  9. 

Mr.  Bailcy  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  June  10. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Yotn  G  of  Missouri,  for  15  min- 
utes. June : . 
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Mr.  EvAif s  of  £  «laware. 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  LeBoutilver  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Drxier. 

Mr.  WHITEHtlRfeT. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Garcia)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 


Mr.  Roomo  in 
Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  BoLANoin 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 
Mr.  Walgren. 
Mr.  Anderson 


five  instances. 


two  instances. 


n  10  instances. 


Mr.  Gonzalez  :  n  10  instances. 
Mr.  RosENTHA] ,  in  10  instances. 
Mrs.  Bouqitar]  i  in  five  instances. 


In  10  instances. 
California  in  10  in- 


SENATE  B:  LLS 
RESOLUTT  DNS 


In  six  instances. 
Tennessee  in  10 


Tennessee  in  five  in- 


Mr.  HAiaLTON 

Mr.  Brown  o 
stances. 

Mr.  Anntjnzio 

Mr.  Jones  of 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  of 
stances. 

Mr.  Rangel  inltwo  instances, 

Mr.  Florio 

Mr.  DoRGAN  of]  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  MoFTETT  ip  two  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  McDoNALii  in  five  instances. 


In- 


AND  JOINT 
REFERRED 


Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  thei  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  ^ferred  as  follows: 

S.  1422.  An  act  io  authorize  the  donation 
of  surplus  property  to  any  State  for  the  con- 
struction and  mocemization  of  criminal  Jus- 
tice facilities,  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  I 

S.  2215.  An  act  io  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  th^  National  Association  of 
State  Directors  of|  Veterans  Affairs,  Inc.;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  162.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  June  20j  1982,  through  June  27, 
1982,  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

S.J.  Res.  190.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  P^ident  to  designate  "Na- 
tional Family  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Cvril  Service. 


EXTE]  rSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imammous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  tind  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  M|-.  Coats)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous nmtter:) 

Mr.  COUHFER. 
Mr.  DOUCplERTY. 
Mr.  RiTTtR. 
Mr.  Lent; 
Mr.  Gre^. 
Mrs.  Hoi^. 


SENATE  ^mOLLED  BILLS 
SIGNED 

The  SPEAK^  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  bills  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following,  titles: 

S.  1808.  An  act  ti>  authorize  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commer^  for  Economic  Affairs. 

S.  2S3S.  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters;  and  ; 

S.  2575.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  EInergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 
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BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDE^rr 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  May  28, 
1982,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington.  N.C.),  the  Brooklyn 
Times.  Equity  Advertising  Agency.  Incorpo- 
rated, the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer,  and 
the  News  Tribune;  and 

H.R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mis. 
Frieda  Simonson. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  3S  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  3,  1982,  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4055.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  notice  of 
a  violation  with  regard  to  the  appropriation, 
"Support  of  U.S.  Prisoners. "  account  symbol 
1511020  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

4056.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Comptroller),  trarjs- 
mitting  a  list  of  contract  award  dates  for 
the  period  of  May  15  to  August  15,  1982, 
pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  139(b);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

4067.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Legisla- 
tive Liaison,  Department  of  the  Air  Force, 
transmitting  a  summary  of  revenues  derived 
from  recovered  materials  during  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  612  of  Public  Law 
93-552;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

4058.  A  letter  from  the  Military  Executive. 
Reserve  Forces  Policy  Board.  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  the 
Board's  fifth  annual  report,  "Fiscal  Year 
1981  Readiness  Assessment  of  the  Reserve 
Components";  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4059.  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chairman.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
United  States,  transmitting  a  description  of 
a  proposed  transaction  involving,  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  Communist  countries,  pursuant  to 
section  2(bKll)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945.  as  amended:  to  the  committee 
on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4060.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  reports  on  the  condi- 
tion of  education,  1982,  prepared  by  the  Na- 
tional Center  for  Education  Statistics,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  93-380;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

4061.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce  the 
cost  and  simplify  the  administration  of  the 
child  nutrition  programs  by  providing 
States  with  greater  flexibility  and  auton- 
omy in  administering  nutrition  assistance  to 


children  through  a  consolidated  grant  in 
aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

4062.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  proposed  lease  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  Denmark  (Transmittal 
No.  7-82).  pursuant  to  section  62(a)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4063.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  lease  of  cer- 
tain defense  articles  to  New  Zealand  (Trans- 
mittal No.  8-82).  pursuant  to  section  62(a) 
of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4064.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Arthur  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  Ambas- 
sador-designate to  Paraguay,  and  by  mem- 
bers of  his  famUy,  pursuant  to  sec.  304(b)(2) 
of  Public  Law  96-465;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4065.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Cktmmittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4066.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  activities  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-452; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

4067.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  340  waivers  granted  to  ref- 
ugees for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1982, 
pursuant  to  section  207(c)(3)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4068.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet  Corps,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  audit  report  of  the  corps  for 
the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31,  1982,  pursu- 
ant to  section  3  of  Public  Law  88-504;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4069.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Foreign-Trade  Zones  Board  for  fiscal 
year  1980,  together  with  reports  covering 
the  same  period  on  the  operations  of  For- 
eign-Trade Zones  Nos.  I,  2,  3,  5.  7.  8.  9.  12. 
14.  15,  17,  18.  21,  22.  23.  24.  25,  26,  27,  32,  33. 
36,  37,  38,  41.  42.  43.  44.  45.  46.  47.  55.  and  57, 
pursuant  to  section  16  of  the  Foreign-Trade 
Zones  Act  of  1934,  as  amended;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

lii.  DE  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. Supplemental  report  on  H.R.  5831 
(Rept.  No.  97-553,  Ft.  II).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  House  Joint 
Resolution  480.  Joint  resolution  to  disap- 
prove certain  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Rept.  No.  97-590).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  House  Joint 


Resolution  488.  Joint  resolution  to  disap- 
prove certain  rules  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(Rept.  No.  97-591).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Sdr.  MOAKLEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  487.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5566.  a  bill  au- 
thorizing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing  Arts, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-592). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WAT.T.  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  488.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  5659,  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
construct  a  building  for  the  Museum  of  Af- 
rican Art  and  a  center  for  Eastern  art  to- 
gether with  structures  for  related  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  area  south  of  the 
original  Smithsonian  Institution  Building 
adjacent  to  Independence  Avenue  at  Tenth 
Street  Southwest,  in  the  city  of  Washington 
(Rept.  No.  97-593).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  489.  Resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
2643,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Nation's  airport  and  airway  system, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-594). 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  490.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6254,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  3.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
the  function  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Uni- 
formed Division  with  respect  to  certain  for- 
eign diplomatic  missions  in  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
97-595).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Conunlttee  on  Rules.  Reso- 
lution 491.  Resolution  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6370,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act  to  authorize  addi- 
tional international  security  and  develop- 
ment assistance  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
596).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 

The  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  discharged  from  the  further  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6308  on  June  1, 1982. 

Consideration  of  H.R.  5617  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
extended  for  an  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  11, 1982. 

Consideration  of  H.R.  6307  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation 
extended  for  an  additional  period  ending 
not  later  than  June  11, 1982. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MONTGOMERY  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  and  Mr. 
Edgar): 
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HJt.  36M.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  shall 
pay  benefits  to  surviving  spouses  and  de- 
pendent children  of  certain  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  die  from  service-connect- 
ed diaabllitles  in  the  amoimts  that  would 
have  been  provided  under  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  but  for  amendments  made  by  the 
Omnlbua  Budget  Recondlintion  Act  of  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

HJl.  C537.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Armed  Forces  shall  pay  benefits  to  surviv- 
ing spouses  and  dependent  children  of  cer- 
tain members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
from  service-connected  disabilities  in  the 
amounts  that  would  have  been  provided 
under  the  Social  Security  Act  but  for 
amendments  made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

HJt  8528.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  that  interest 
on  savings  accounts  (and  other  amounts 
similarly  paid  on  deposits  in  financial  insti- 
tutlona),  if  less  than  $60  in  a  calendar  quar- 
ter, shall  be  excluded  in  determining  an  in- 
dividual's income  for  eligibility  and  benefit 
purpose  under  the  supplemental  security 
income  program;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means.    

By  Mr.  PEYSER: 

HJ.  Res.  497.  Joint  resolution  with  regard 
to  Presidential  certifications  on  conditions 
in  EI  Salvador;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

ByM8.0AKAR: 

H.  Res  486.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices should  not  adopt  as  final  rules  proposed 
rules  issued  on  May  24,  1982,  relating  to 
survey  and  certification  procedures  for  nurs- 
ing homes  and  other  health  care  facilities 
and  suppliers  participating  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Energy  and  Commerce  and  Ways 
and  Means. 


ADDmONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  claase  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  adped  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  wllows: 

H.R.  1779:  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
LaFalck,  Mr.  Qdillkn,  and  Mr.  Solohon. 

H.R.  3984:  Mr.  Gephardt. 

H.R.  4829:  l|Ir.  Patterson,  Mr.  McGrath. 
and  Mr.  EmerV. 

H.R.  5067:  ^r.  Florio,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  5205:  Mr.  Foley. 

H.R.  5329:  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr. 
Tauzin.  Mr.  DwYER,  Mr.  Kastenmxier,  Mr. 
Sawyer,  Mr.  Hiixis,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

H.R.  5552:  Mr.  Brinkley  and  Mr.  Ottin- 

GER. 

H.R.  5588: 1  [r.  Simon  and  Mr.  Conte. 
H.R.  5596:    Ai.  Neal,  Mr.  Daub,  and  Mr. 

HUCKABY. 

H.R.  5651: 1  \x.  Weaver. 

H.R.  5742:  B  [r.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  6009:  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Ms. 
Fiedler,  Mr.  Rinaldo,  and  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne.  1 

H.R.  6062:  ikrs.  Holt. 

H.R.  6103:  ikr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  6183:  !Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Schumer, 
Mr.  Lewis,  AA*.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Ms. 
Dakar,  Mr.  ICrockett.  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Bhamansky,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.JHoYER,  Mr.  Bedell,  and  Mr. 
Washington.  , 

H.R.  6325:  llr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Bafalis,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Griskam.  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr. 
McCollum,  and  Mr.  Gray. 

H.R.  6431:  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.  Con.  Rts.  341:  Mr.  Bennett  and  Mr. 
Beard.  I 

H.  Res.  36t:  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  HKhtnett,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr^  Emerson,  and  Mr.  Stenholm. 


H.  Res.  412:  Mr. 
Iilr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 

DIS. 


Hyde.  Mr.  Washington, 
NoLFK,  and  Mr.  DeNar- 


petit:  ons,  etc. 


Under  clause 
tions   and   papei^ 
Clerk's  desk  and 


459.  By  the 
American  Booksellers 
York,   N.Y..  reUti^ 
bookselling 
on  Energy  and 

460.  Also,  petitio^ 
Boca  Raton,  Fla., 
Act;  to  the 
merce. 


Committee 


June  2,  1982 


June  2, 1982 


of  rule  XXII,  petl- 
were  laid  on  the 
:  "ef erred  as  follows: 

Petition  of  the 

Association,  Inc.,  New 

to  trade  practices  of 

organizf  tions;  to  the  Committee 


SPEAKER: 


Conimerce. 


of  the  city  coimcil  of 

^latlve  to  the  Clean  Air 

on  Energy  and  Com- 


AMEirDMENTS 

Under  clause  k  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendmei^ts  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

.  6296 

By  Mr.  WATtlNS: 
—Page  58,  insert  the  following  after  line  9: 
Part  D — Conditions  on  Allocation  op 

Assistance  Under  Parts  A  and  B 
Sec.  341.  In  allocating  assistance  under 
section  302(j)  of  t^t  A  and  under  section 
315  of  part  B,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  provide  that— 

(1)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  part  A  of  this 
title  shall  be  utUi^ed  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ing units  located  '•  outside  of  metropolitan 
cities  (as  defined  to  section  102(a)(4)  of  title 
I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974);  and 

(2)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  part  B  of  this 
title  shall  be  utilized  with  respect  to 
projects  located  outside  of  metropolitan 
cities  (as  defined  to  such  section  102(a)(4)). 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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COAL  SLURRY  PIPELINES— A 
POOR  USE  OP  UMITED  IN- 
VESTMENT CAPITAL 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  jersey 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
have  proposed  the  construction  of  coal 
slurry  pipelines  as  the  solution  to  our 
energy  needs.  Yet  I  firmly  believe  that 
it  is  a  false  solution. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
the  impact  of  coal  slurry  pipeline  con- 
struction on  our  Nation's  limited  pool 
of  vitally  needed  capital.  Many  econo- 
mists have  pointed  out  that  one  of  the 
factors  limiting  new  business  invest- 
ment is  lack  of  available  capital.  Yet 
construction  of  coal  slurry  pipelines 
would  be  enormously  expensive  and 
would  divert  capital  from  other,  more 
pressing  needs.  This  capital  would 
then  be  used  to  build  a  transportation 
system  that  is  largely  duplicative  of 
existing  rail  systems.  We  cannot 
afford  to  squander  our  limited  invest- 
ment capital  in  this  manner. 

Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Jr.,  a  well-known 
investment  banker,  recently  testified 
on  the  problems  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines, specifically  including  the  issue  of 
capital  availability.  His  perceptive 
comments  follow: 
Statement    op    Thomas    E.    Dewey,    Jr., 

Before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Entergy 

AND  Natural  Resources 

S.  1844.  TO  facilitate  THE  NATIONAL 
DISTRIBUTION  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  COAL 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Thomas  E. 
Dewey,  Jr.,  and  my  business  address  Is  14 
Wall  Street.  New  York,  N.Y.  10005.  I  am  a 
graduate  of  Princeton  University  and  Har- 
vard Business  School,  and  am  President  of 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  Jr.  <Sc  Co.  Incorporated,  a 
financial  advisory  services  firm  founded  in 
December,  1975. 

Prior  to  that,  I  was  a  partner  of  the  inter- 
national investment  banldng  firm  of  Kuhn 
Loeb  Sc  Co.  from  1965  through  1975  and  as- 
sociated with  that  firm  from  1958  to  1965. 
My  career  has  covered  most  phases  of  indus- 
trial, transportation  and  utility  corporate  fi- 
nance, both  in  the  U.S.  and  abroad.  I  have 
appeared  as  an  expert  witness  before  nu- 
merous courts,  regulatory  bodies  and  the 
U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  retained  as  financial  consultant  by 
Kansas  City  Southern  Industries,  Inc., 
parent  company  of  the  Kansas  City  South- 
em  Railway  Company.  I  am  testifying  In 
their  behalf  here  today  on  the  financial  as- 
pects and  implications  of  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines. 

S.  1844  esUblishes  the  right  of  federal 
eminent  domain  and  other  conditions  for 
the  coal  slurry  industry.  In  approving  this 
legislation.  Congress  would  be  taking  one  of 
the  first  steps  toward  encouraging  construc- 
tion   of    some    extraordinarily    expensive 


projects  which  will  require  vast  amounts  of 
financing.  The  current  cost  estimate,  for  ex- 
ample, of  the  pipeline  proposed  by  Energy 
Transportation  Systems.  Inc.  (ETSI)  is  ap- 
proximately $3.55  billion,  or  almost  triple 
the  most  prevalent  estimate  three  years  ago. 
What  this  project  will  eventually  cost  is 
anybody's  guess. 

It  is  reasonable  to  question  whether  we 
should  be  encouraging  such  a  substantial  di- 
version of  scarce  resources  of  Investment 
capital  to  new  transportation  systems  which 
are  essentially  duplicative  of  our  nation's 
railroads.  In  the  passage  of  the  Staggers  Act 
and  in  other  recent  legislation.  Congress 
clearly  established  a  national  policy  which 
favors  economic  vitality  and  enhancement 
of  the  national  rail  system. 

Our  recent  experience  with  very  large  con- 
struction projects  has  not  been  heartening. 
The  Alaska  Pipeline  eventually  cost  about 
eight  times  the  original  estimates.  More  re- 
cently, cost  overruns  on  the  Washington 
Public  Power  Supply  System  became  so  gi- 
gantic that,  despite  credit  support  provided 
by  Bonneville  Power  Administration  to  sev- 
eral of  the  plants,  the  financing  problems  of 
the  System  shook  the  U.S.  municipal  bond 
market  to  its  foundations,  and  certainly  had 
a  hand  in  propelling  interest  rates  on  tax- 
exempt  bonds  to  levels  hitherto  undreamed 
of. 

Careful  study  of  the  facts  available  con- 
cerning coal  slurry  pipeline  construction 
and  operation  has  caused  me  to  conclude 
that  there  is  no  presently  foreseeable 
method  of  financing  these  pipelines  short  of 
a  guarantee  of  such  financing  by  the  U.S. 
government. 

In  general,  coal  slurry  pipelines  are 
thought  to  be  desirable  projects  to  the 
extent  that,  by  creating  economies  of  scale 
over  long  distances,  they  can  produce  a  po- 
tentially restraining  effect  upon  railroad 
charges  for  the  shipment  of  coal.  Except  in 
cases  where  no  rail  facilities  exist,  the  desir- 
ability of  slurry  piplelines  has  generally 
been  thought  to  be  fkr  hauls  in  excess  of 
one  thousand  miles,  and  I  will  concentrate 
here  only  on  such  large-scale  projects. 

In  discussing  the  financing  of  a  plpehine 
such  as  this,  we  are  In  the  area  of  financial 
parlance  luiown  as  "project  finance".  This 
involves  single-purpose  financing,  generally 
of  substantial  magnitude,  and  generally  re- 
quiring certain  common  elements  in  order 
to  be  flnanceable.  Such  elements  include: 

1.  Ready  avaUability  of  all  necessary  raw 
materials  over  a  period  at  least  long  enough 
to  assure  repayment  of  indebtedness  and  a 
satisfactory  return  on  equity.  The  impor- 
tant element  here  is  that  it  be  clear  that 
there  be  no  present  or  potential  future  re- 
strictions on  the  availability  of  such  raw 
materials. 

2.  If  an  extraction,  manufacturing  or 
transportation  process  Is  to  be  used,  the 
process  should  be  proven  and  in  use  in  sub- 
stantial existing  facilities  of  a  similar 
nature. 

3.  Enforceable  contracts  must  be  at  hand 
for  the  sale  of  end  products  over  a  sufficient 
number  of  years  to  provide,  after  a  reasona- 
ble contingency  for  inflation  in  operating 
costs,  for  repajrment  of  indebtedeness  and  a 
substantial  return  on  equity.  Implicit  herein 
Is  the  understanding  that  there  can  be  no 


present  or  reasonably  foreseeable  future  re- 
strictions on  the  ability  of  such  purchasers 
to  perform  their  obligations. 

4.  Especially  since  the  case  of  the  Alaska 
Pipeline,  it  Is  necessary  to  have  a  credit- 
worthy guarantee  of  cost  overruns,  whether 
in  the  form  of  the  price  to  be  paid  by  the 
contract  purchasers  of  the  product,  or  in 
some  other  form  such  as  the  simple  assump- 
tion and  payment  of  such  costs  by  one  or 
more  of  the  sponsors  of  the  project. 

Of  course,  these  criteria  can  be  modified 
or  occasionally  even  overlooked  in  cases 
where  the  financing  is  giiaranteed  by  spon- 
sors whose  credit  exclusive  of  the  project  is 
sufficient  to  assure  the  safety  of  investor 
funds.  This  was  the  situation  in  most  of  the 
large-scale  iron  or  mining  consortia  which 
were  st>onsored  by  U.S.  steel  companies,  and 
certainly  also  in  the  case  of  the  Alaska  Pipe- 
line, where  completion  and  the  financing 
were  guaranteed  by  a  numt>er  of  the  largest 
oil  companies  in  the  world. 

The  ETSI  project  is  a  convenient  case  at 
hand  against  which  to  examine  these  fi- 
nancing requirements.  The  project  cost  is 
estimated  today  at  $3.55  billion,  but  in  truth 
we  have  no  Idea  how  much  such  a  pipeline 
could  ultimately  cost.  No  comparable  proj- 
ect in  terms  of  distance,  jurisdictions  to  be 
traversed,  terrain,  etc..  has  yet  been  under- 
taken. The  one  operational  pipeline  in  exist- 
ence. Black  Mesa,  is  not  comparable  for  a 
number  of  reasons,  most  notably  its  sub- 
stantially smaller  length  and  its  limited 
service  to  one  single  customer. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  the 
private  capital  market,  in  appraising  the  fi- 
nanceabillty  of  the  ETSI  project  and  Its  Idn. 
will  not  be  forgetting  the  relationship  be- 
tween estimated  cost  and  final  cost  in  the 
most  publicized  recent  case  of  major  pipe- 
line construction— the  Alaska  pl[>eline. 

Leaving  aside  the  question  of  potential 
cost  overruns,  let  us  examine  how  and 
whether  a  large-scale  coal  slurry  pipeline 
meets  the  usual  criteria  of  project  financing 
outlined  above.  As  regards  availability  of 
raw  materials  it  is  probably  true  at  the 
present  time  that  sufficient  coal  should  be 
available  for  such  a  pipeline.  Such  availabil- 
ity, of  course,  is  always  subject  to  interrup- 
tion in  case  of  a  strike  by  coal  miners.  The 
likelihood  and  frequency  of  strikes  varies 
from  region  to  region.  In  any  event,  howev- 
er, a  coal  slurry  pipeline  Is  more  vulnerable 
to  interruption  of  supply  due  to  strikes  than 
conventional  means  of  transportation,  as 
the  coal  must  enter  the  system  at  a  fixed 
beginning  point.  Such  a  pipeline  does  not 
have  the  flexibility  that  railroads  possess  in 
being  able  to  find  alternative  sources  of 
supply  from  regions  not  affected  by  the 
strike. 

The  subject  of  water  availability  is  alto- 
gether different.  ETSI's  first  water  right, 
grant  by  the  State  of  Wyoming  to  take 
water  from  the  Madison  Formation,  was  in- 
terruptable  under  conditions  of  the  grant.  A 
different  water  source  has  now  been  negoti- 
ated with  the  State  of  South  Dakota,  but  it 
appears  that  the  sale  of  this  Oahe  Reservoir 
water  will  be  challenged  by  downstream 
States  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin.  Overrid- 
ing the  issues  of  State  and  federal  law  at 
question  is  the  Commerce  Clause  of  the  U.S. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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Constitution,  pursuant  to  which  authority 
ETSI  may  or  may  not  be  able  to  retain  its 
water  supply  against  all  comers.  This  Com- 
mittee icnows  better  than  I  that  water  avail- 
ability is  one  of  the  most  complicated  and 
imponderable  elements  of  the  coal  slurry 
debate. 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  investment 
community  will  consider  the  Black  Mesa 
pipeline  a  proven  project  as  compared  to  a 
pipeline  which  is  three  or  four  times  Black 
Mesa's  length  and  designed  to  deliver  up  to 
10  times  as  much  annual  tonnage  to  several 
terminals.  We  live  in  an  age  where  the  risks 
and  costs  associated  with  the  protection  of 
public  health  and  the  environment  sur- 
rounding these  projects  are  as  much  a  red 
flag  to  prospective  investors  as  any  other 
risk  element.  The  Black  Mesa  has  already 
experienced  one  major  rupture  at  a  point 
along  the  route  where  containment  of  the 
slurried  coal  was  not  possible.  Even  within 
the  limited  scale  of  the  Black  Mesa  project, 
treatment  and  disposal  of  waste  water  has 
presented  serious  problems.  The  prudent  in- 
vestor is  always  fearful  of  environmental 
problems  which  could  affect  the  repayment 
of  his  loans  or  the  return  on  his  equity  in- 
vestment. 

Perhaps  even  more  important  is  the  issue 
of  financial  prudence.  These  large  projects 
will  undoubtedly  be  financed,  if  at  all, 
against  the  credit  backing  of  iron-clad  take- 
or-pay  contracts,  most  likely  with  large 
public  tmtilities.  I  expect  this  will  be  true 
even  if  substantial  equity  capital  is  available 
from  the  sponsors.  The  effect  of  contracts 
of  this  type  Is  that  the  principal  risk  of 
project  feasibility  as  well  as  cost  overruns  is 
shifted  onto  the  back  of  the  consumers  of 
electric  power.  This  is  because  financial 
markets  require  that  the  contracts  be  so  air 
tight  that  the  public  utility  (which  gets  iU 
money  from  its  customers)  would  be  re- 
quired to  buy  the  slurried  coal  no  matter 
what  its  cost,  and  even  to  pay  for  it  whether 
It  is  delivered  or  not.  It  is  easily  seen  that 
this  not  only  deprives  the  contracting  utility 
of  the  flexibility  to  choose  its  fuel  sources  in 
the  future,  but  also  takes  out  of  the  hands 
of  the  responsible  state  public  service  com- 
missions a  large  portion  of  the  supervisory 
authority  they  were  created  to  exercise. 

There  is  a  serious  question  Involved  here: 
whether  it  is  proper  for  a  utility  company, 
with  or  without  the  blessing  of  its  local 
public  service  commission,  to  commit  its 
consumers  to  pay  electric  rates  over  a  long 
period  of  time  if  a  primary  element  of  that 
commitment  is  to  provide  credit  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  owners  or  operators  of  a  slurry 
transportation  system. 

The  question  is  compounded  when  the 
subject  of  potential  cost  overruns  is  exam- 
ined. While  it  may  be  alarmist  to  assume 
that  overruns  comparable  to  those  encoun- 
tered by  the  Alaska  Pipeline  will  occur,  it  is 
probably  also  Imprudent  in  this  inflationary 
age  to  assume  that  any  projection  made 
today  can  be  an  accurate  forecast  of  what 
actual  cost  will  be  over  a  construction 
period  of  several  years.  The  sponsoring  utili- 
ty, then,  or  more  correctly  its  consumers, 
puts  itself  in  the  position  of  entering  into  an 
irrevocable  long-term  contract  to  purchase  a 
product  over  the  cost  of  which  it  has  no 
control. 

Furthermore,  that  cost  is  quite  unpredict- 
able. It  does  not  require  an  extreme  set  of 
assumptions  to  produce  a  future  situation 
where  a  contracting  utUlty  is  paying  sub- 
stantially more  for  the  slurry  coal  to  which 
It  is  committed  than  it  would  have  to  pay 
for  alternate  coal  mined  closer  to  the  point 
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of  consumpti^  and  shipped  by  convention- 
al means,  wliile  such  a  situation  would 
clearly  be  unflilr  to  the  consumer,  the  other 
side  of  this  coin  is  that,  if  credit  worthy  pur- 
chase contraqts  are  to  lay  the  foundation 
for  the  financing  of  a  slurry  pipeline,  this 
type  of  inflei  Ible  commitment  is  most  as- 
suredly requh  ed. 

Another  no  less  important  issue  of  finan- 
cial prudence  iis  the  effect  a  contractual  ob- 
ligation of  this  size  would  have  on  the  finan- 
cial condition  of  the  contracting  public  utili- 
ty. I  know  of  ho  utility  systems  in  the  areas 
proposed  to  He  served  by  coal  slurry  pipe- 
lines whose  credit  would  not  be  severely  af- 
fected by  the  'mammoth  fixed  charges  asso- 
ciated with  in  undertaking  of  this  sort. 
Many  of  those  utilities  currently  exhibit 
only  marginEil  coverage  of  fixed  charges  due 
to  existing  heavy  Indebtedness.  It  is  alto- 
gether possible  that  the  addition  of  so  large 
a  further  bunien  might  make  it  impossible 
to  finance  other  necessary  capital  expendi- 
tures. At  the  very  least,  the  cost  of  further 
finemcing  would  be  greatly  increased,  and 
such  Increasetf  costs  would  of  course  have  to 
be  borne  by  tke  ratepayer. 

There  is,  ofj  course,  one  solution  to  the  fi- 
nancing pronem  which  both  substantially 
lowers  the  co<t  of  financing  and  also  assures 
completion  of  the  project.  The  easy  solution 
for  the  sponsors  of  these  projects  would  be 
obtaining  of  government  guarantees  on 
their  financUtg,  and  it  is  in  anticipation  of 
applications  df  this  sort  that  S.  1844  should 
be  consideredi 

One  such  ilpplication  for  the  funding  of 
the  Northwfst  Integrated  Coal  Energy 
System  (NICKS)  pipeline  between  Wyoming 
and  Oregon  (as  already  been  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Sjmluels  Corporation.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  the  debate,  therefore,  to  point  out 
that  the  legislation  under  consideration 
does  provide  special  privilege  to  the  coal 
slurry  industry,  and  in  doing  so,  leaves  an 
implication  c^  federal  support  and  sponsor- 
ship of  any  |}tpeline  certified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  S.  1)B44. 

Once  haviifc  "blessed"  the  coal  slurry  in- 
dustry in  thig  fashion.  Congress  would  find 
itself  in  an  {Jtrkward  position  were  it  to  de- 
velop, as  seems  likely,  that  only  the  credit 
of  the  taxpayers  will  produce  the  necessary 
financing. 

With  this  :  likelihood  in  mind,  then,  it 
seems  to  me  hot  uiu-easonable  to  suggest  to 
the  Committee  that  it  endeavor  to  discover 
from  the  pipeline  companies  what  their  cost 
estimates,  crfdit  bases,  and  financing  plans 
might  be.  Oiiy  then  csin  it  l>e  seen  whether 
this  bill  is  siisply  the  camel's  nose  under  the 
tent.  I 

I  appreciatb  having  had  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 


THE 
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HON.  SDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
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While  there  i^as  considerable  dis- 
agreement during  the  course  of  our 
debate,  I  believe  ithat  there  was  gener- 
al concurrence  in  two  points.  First, 
led  in  the  budget 
resident  Reagan  in 
;eptable;  and  second, 
a  deplorable  condi- 
it  these  facts  are  re- 
direct result  of  the 
economic  pack^e— the  President's 
package— that  ^Hiis  put  in  place  last 
year.  That  package  was  based  on  two 
certainties  and  a  hope.  The  certainties 
were  that  revennes  were  going  to  de- 
crease, and  decrease  substantisdly,  and 
that  defense  speeding  was  going  to  in- 
crease substantially.  The  hope  was 
that  increased  eoonomic  activity  would 
help  bridge  the  gap  between  lower  rev- 
enues and  increased  defense  spending. 
As  we  have  seen  during  the  course  of 
the  past  year,  ,that  hope  was  mis- 
placed. The  edonomy  has  become 
mired  in  recessiofi,  deficits  have  mush- 
roomed, the  unettiployment  rate  is  at  a 
post  World  War  II  high,  interest  rates 
have  refused  to  lall,  housing  starts  are 
down,  and  business  failures  are  up. 

In  light  of  this  experience,  it  seems 
imperative  to  m<  >  that  the  mistakes  of 
last  year  not  bi  repeated.  A  budget 
with  a  deficit  W(  >U  below  the  $132  bil- 
lion contained  in  the  President's 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  the  $.5 
trillion  it  contained  for  the  years  fol- 
lowing, must  be  adopted.  In  addition, 
the  revenue  increases  and  spending  re- 
ductions which  j  any  budget^  adopted 
this  year  must  contain,  have  to  be 
spread  throughout  the  economy  in  a 
much  more  equitable  manner  than 
was  the  case  last  year.  The  budget  res- 
olutions which  I  supported  last  week 
were  those  which  I  believed  were  most 
likely  to  achieve  those  goals,  and  those 
which  were  basdd  on  the  most  realistic 
economic  assumbtions.  The  Aspin  and 
Jones  substitutss  and  the  committee 
resolution  met  [those  standards.  The 
Michel-Latta  sujsstitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  did  not.     { 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  budget  we  finally 
adopt  will  have  some  real  impact  on 
most  Americans  It  is  wrong  to  suggest 
that  inflation  ceui  be  controlled,  and 
that  budget  de'icits  can  be  reduced, 
without  some  sacrifices  being  made  by 
millions  of  peoi^le.  Whether  they  are 
being  asked  to  ^ay  additional  taxes  or 
whether  they  $re  losing  benefits  on 
which  they  have  come  to  depend,  they 
will  feel  the  effects  of  our  budget  deci- 
sions. For  their  sake  and  for  the  sake 


of  the  Nation 
adopt  a  budget 
adopt  must  get 


doing  some  of  tl  le  economic  harm  that 


was  put  in  place 


;  a  whole,  we  must 

and  the  budget  we 

us  on  the  path  to  un- 


last  year.* 
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DR.  DEMING  LEWIS:  A  JOB  WELL 
DONE! 


HON.  DON  RITTER 

OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1982,  Dr.  Deming  Lewis,  a  shy, 
gray-haired  scholar,  will  retire  as 
president  of  Lehigh  University. 

Dr.  Lewis  has,  in  the  span  of  18 
years,  transformed  Lehigh  into  a  pres- 
tigious university. 

Having  served  as  research  and  devel- 
opment director  at  Lehigh  before 
coming  to  the  Congress,  I  can  attest  to 
the  impact  this  native  of  Georgia  has 
made  on  this  imiversity  which 
stretches  along  South  Mountain  in 
Bethlehem,  Pa. 

Dr.  Lewis  had  a  vision  of  the  future 
importance  of  research  in  modem  soci- 
ety. At  his  installation  as  Lehigh's 
10th  president  in  1964,  he  said: 

To  prepare  future  leaders  for  the  the  next 
decade  and  for  the  decades  to  follow,  univer- 
sities must  encourage  students  to  continue 
their  education  to  more  advanced  levels  and 
urge  them  to  return  periodically  to  avoid 
obsolescence.  Industries  and  nations  will  be 
unable  to  prosper  or  to  survive  without  re- 
search efforts  and  fulfillment  of  the  accom- 
panying need  for  a  growing  number  of 
people  who  know  how  to  create  new  knowl- 
edge. 

As  a  young  boy.  he  was  sick  a  great 
deal  of  the  time  because  of  allergies. 
However,  that  sickness  did  not  detract 
him  from  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
books,  at  one  point  reading  a  book  a 
day  for  7  or  8  years. 

When  he  was  14,  he  told  his  parents 
he  wanted  to  attend  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  They 
were  horrified  and  insisted  on  Har- 
vard. Well,  at  15  he  was  adiitted  to 
Harvard,  but  his  parents  insisted  that 
he  go  to  a  jimior  college  and  wait  to 
"become  the  decent  age  of  16"  before 
entering  Harvard. 

Here  was  a  deeply  committed  schol- 
ar who  went  on  to  study  at  Oxford  and 
then  return  to  Harvard  to  join  with 
Ted  Hunt,  the  father  of  high  fidelity, 
in  a  definitive  word  on  writing  the 
equations  to  describe  how  a  phono- 
graph needle  works. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  II, 
Dr.  Lewis  took  a  post  with  Bell  Tele- 
phone Laboratories,  inventing  radar 
systems  to  be  used  during  the  conflict 
on  planes,  ships,  submarines,  and 
ground  stations.  Some  of  his  designs 
still  remain  classified  today. 

Then,  20  years  ago,  he  supervised 
the  engineering  for  the  Apollo  project 
that  put  the  first  man  on  the  Moon. 

This  modest  administrator  had  origi- 
nally pltuined  to  retire  in  July  1980, 
but  he  felt  there  was  still  much  he 
could  contribute  to  Lehigh.  As  a 
result,  he  took  two  1-year  extensions. 

Dr.  Lewis'  achievements  are  evident 
all  over  the  sprawling  campus.  He  has 
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touched  all  facets  of  university  life.  A 
brief  summary  reflects  the  mark  he  is 
leaving  behind  him: 

Since  1964.  undergraduate  enroll- 
ment has  risen  from  3,000  to  approxi- 
mately 4,300,  including  about  1.100 
women.  Lehigh's  male-only  tradition 
fell  by  the  wayside  in  1971. 

A  system  of  visiting  committees— 
outside  experts— was  established  In 
1965  to  evaluate  programs  and  recom- 
mend improvements  for  the  individual 
departments. 

A  number  of  academic  programs,  in- 
cluding majors  in  natural  science,  biol- 
ogy, social  relations,  geological  sci- 
ences, environmental  science  and  re- 
source management,  were  established. 

Nine  research  centers  and  eight  in- 
stitutes were  established  in  a  dramatic 
growth  of  the  university's  research  ac- 
tivities. Expenditures  for  research 
have  risen  from  $1.5  million  in  1964  to 
$11.3  million  this  year. 

Lehigh  has  undertaken  an  ambitious 
program  to  attract  and  retain  more 
noted  faculty  members. 

From  1964.  Lehigh  has  amassed 
more  than  $100  million  in  its  fundrais- 
ing  efforts.  The  most  recent  fiscal  year 
reflected  gifts  totaling  $10.7  million. 

The  most  visible  sign  of  change  has 
been  construction  and  renovation- 
more  than  30  major  projects  at  a  total 
cost  of  $43.4  million.  Just  briefly,  they 
included  Whitaker  Laboratory.  Mart 
Science  and  Engineering  Library.  Sin- 
clair Library.  Centennial  Building, 
Sherman  Pairchild  Laboratory  for 
Solid-State  Studies,  Philip  Ranch 
Fieldhouse,  Stable  Athletic  and  Con- 
vocation Center,  13  fraternity  houses, 
and  Saucon  Valley  athletic  complex. 

We  can  all  take  pride  in  what  Dr. 
Lewis  has  accomplished,  not  only  on 
the  Lehigh  University  campus,  but 
also  in  the  fields  of  education  and  en- 
gineering. I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  and  my  constituents 
in  the  Lehigh  Valley  wish  him  well  as 
he  prepares  to  embark  on  retirement. 

Retirement  for  Dr.  Lewis  will  mean 
pleasurable  hours  he  can  enjoy  on  a 
35-foot  boat  that  he  designed  and  con- 
structed as  a  labor  of  love.  He  will  be 
missed  on  the  campus.* 


PEACE  IN  THE  DESERT 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OF  KARTLAirD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  Cannon 
Building  rotunda  is  currently  display- 
ing an  exhibit  entitled  "Farewell  to 
Sinai"  by  the  famous  Israeli  photogra- 
pher Perri  Farag. 

The  artistic  photography  of  desert 
and  mountain  landscapes  and  people 
are  beautiful,  and  it  demonstrates  the 
hope  for  lasting  peace. 
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Let  us  remember  that  Israel  is  re- 
turning conquered  territory  to  her 
former  enemy  because  both  Israel  and 
Egypt  are  committed  to  the  peace 
process.  The  peace  agreement  that  led 
to  the  return  of  the  Sinai  was  negoti- 
ated with  the  late  Egyptian  President 
Anwar  Sadat,  and  the  recovery  of  this 
territory  by  Egypt  is  a  lasting  tribute 
to  his  work  for  peace. 

But  the  return  of  this  territory  is  a 
magnificent  demonstration  of  Israeli 
resolve  to  seek  peace.  Here  is  territory 
won  with  the  blood  of  Israeli  soldiers, 
and  it  is  a  difficult  and  emotional  ex- 
perience to  relinquish  it  to  the  former 
enemy. 

War  is  a  terrible  experience,  but 
achieving  and  maintaining  peace  pre- 
sents special  difficulties  and  requires 
special  sacrifices.  I  applaud  Israel  for 
the  return  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt  and 
offer  my  prayers  that  the  peace  proc- 
ess will  continue.* 


"PEACE"  GROUPS  ORGANIZE 
FOR  VIOLENCE 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  CBOBCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  speaker, 
"civil  disobedience"  has  come  to  mean 
not  a  token  violation  of  a  law  by  an  in- 
dividual to  test  that  law's  validity  in 
court,  but  massive,  organized,  militant 
and  confrontational  lawbreaklng. 
While  presenting  a  "pacifist"  image, 
groups  supporting  Soviet-backed  ter- 
rorist movements  are  planning  to 
blockade  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  and  other  missions  on 
Monday,  June  14. 

A  concise  report  of  their  piui>08e,  de- 
mands and  targets  has  i^peared  in  the 
Information  Digest: 

Junk  14  Civn.  Disobkdikmce 

Operating  from  offices  provided  by  the 
War  Resisters  League  (WRL).  339  Lafayette 
Street.  New  York,  NY  10012  [212/777-4737], 
the  June  14  Civil  Disobedience  Campaign 
(J-14  CDC)  is  preparing  for  large  scale,  po- 
tentially violent  confrontational  demonstra- 
tions involving  civil  disobedience  at  the  UJI. 
Missions  of  the  five  present  nuclear 
powers— United  States,  Britain,  France,  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  and  Soviet  Union— 
and  at  two  Western  coimtries  with  nudear 
weapons  potential— Israel  and  South  Africa. 

The  June  14  CD  Campaign  Handbook, 
states  under  the  heading  "sponsors."  that 
the  Campaign,  as  of  March  21,  1982.  is  "co- 
ordinated by  the  War  Resisters  League  in 
cooperation  with"  the  following  groups: 

Catholic  Peace  Fellowship  (CPF);  Clergy 
and  Laity  Concerned  (CALC);  Fellowahip  of 
Reconciliation  (FOR):  Friends  Peace  Com- 
mittee (FPC);  Kairos  Community;  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Survival  (MFS):  MPS  New  York; 
Peacesmlth  House;  SEA  Alliance  (New 
Jersey);  SHAD  Alliance,  Long  Island  and 
New  York  City  chapters;  Pax  Christi  (Co- 
lumbia); Westchester  People's  Acti<m  Coall- 
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tion    (WESPAC):    Women's    International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF). 

EndoTBcrs  of  the  J-14  CDC  were  listed  as 
the  Alliance  for  Survival— Diablo  Canyon 
Task  Force:  Jonah  House  (Baltimore); 
Knolls  Action  Project;  LEPOCO;  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Survival  (Boston):  Students  Against 
Militarism  (Columbia):  Syracuse  Peace 
Council;  Thomas  Merton  Center,  and  the 
Washington  Peace  Center. 

Crediting  the  WRL-related  WIN  Magazine 
"for  use  of  its  facilities  for  the  production 
of  this  handbook,"  the  training  guide  "was 
*  *  *  produced  with  initial  loans  and  contri- 
butions" from  the  Brandywine  Peace  Com- 
munity: Catholic  Peace  Fellowship:  Central 
Philadelphia  Monthly  Meeting  (of  the  Soci- 
ety of  Friends):  Friends  Peace  Committee: 
Oreenstreet  Monthly  Meeting;  SHAD  Alli- 
ance (Long  Island):  Thomas  Merton  Center, 
War  Reslsters  League  (WRL);  New  England 
chapter.  War  Tax  Resistance  (WTK):  and 
the  Philadelphia  WTR/WRL. 

While  presenting  itself  as  a  "nonviolent" 
organization  with  Marxist,  socialist /pacifist 
and  anarcho-syndicalist  tendencies  among 
its  members,  the  WRL  has  actively  cooper- 
ated with  revolutionary  groups  and  CPUSA- 
domlnated  coalitions  in  support,  through 
demonstrations  and  propaganda,  for  foreign 
terrorist  groups  backed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Cuba.  Over  the  past  decade,  these  have 
included  the  Vietcong.  African  National 
Congress  (ANC)  of  South  Africa.  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization  (PLO),  Irish  Re- 
publican Army  (IRA),  West  German  June  6 
Movement  and  Red  Army  Fraction  (RAF), 
amdlnlata  National  Liberation  FYont 
(FSLN)  of  Nicaragua,  and  Farabundo  Marti 
National  Liberation  Front  (FMLN)  of  El 
Salvador.  Likewise,  in  the  U.S.,  WRL  sup- 
port has  gone  to  members  of  the  Weather 
Underground  Organization  (WUO),  Ameri- 
can Indian  Movement  (AIM),  Black  Libera- 
tion Army  (BLA)  and  an ti- Vietnam  terrorist 
Karl  Armstrong,  who  pleaded  guilty  to 
second  degree  murder  in  the  bombing  of  the 
Army  Mathematics  Research  Center  in 
Madison.  WI. 

The  ideological  commitment  of  J-14  CDC 
organizers  to  disarmament  as  a  tactic  for 
aiding  Marxist-Leninist  regimes  and  terror- 
ist forces  is  demonstrated  in  the  introduc- 
tion to  the  handlxwk  (produced  by  Peg  and 
Belle  Averill.  Steve  Banks. -Margaret  Berga- 
mini,  Riley  Bostrum.  Julia  Cochrane.  Kate 
Doimelly.  Ed  Hedemann,  Holly  Hodge, 
Thaddeus  Jurczynski,  Sharon  Kleinbaum, 
Laiui  Lowell.  John  Miller,  Esther  Pank. 
Susan  Pines,  Murray  Rosenblith  and  John 
Seward)  which  states: 

"It  is  clear  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
waging  war  right  now  in  Central  America. 
The  situation  in  El  Salvador,  Guatemala 
and  the  threat  to  Nicaragua  only  reinforces 
the  importance  of  our  taking  action  now. 
The  foreign  policy  of  the  U.S.  continues  to 
profit  the  very  rich  and  powerful  while 
stripping  everyone  else  of  self-determina- 
tion, resources  and  money." 

BACKGROinCD  OH  CIVIL  DISOBEOIZIfCX  CAMPAIGN 

A  history  of  the  J-14  CDC  is  provided  in 
the  handbook  (p.  4)  which  shows  that  civil 
disobedience  lawbreaklng  has  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  demonstration  planning  target- 
ed on  the  U.N.  Second  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  (SSD-II): 

"The  organizing  of  disarmament  activities 
in  New  York  aty  was  initiated  by  the  Mobi- 
Uaatlon  for  Survival  in  the  spring  of  1981.  A 
full-fledged  Campaign  came  together  Octo- 
ber 31.  Separate  task  forces  were  set  up  to 
organize  religious  events,  a  massive  rally. 
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International  af^ivlties  and  the  civil  disobe- 
dience. ; 

"In  February  these  task  forces  split  into 
Independent  ^ganizing  efforts.  The  Civil 
Disobedience  Task  Force  became  the  Civil 
Disobedience  Campaign  and  has  formed  the 
following  task  forces  of  its  own:  literature, 
training,  hancixtok.  finances,  fundralsing, 
outreach,  legal  and  personnel.  Additional' 
task  forces  include  media  and  support." 

The  J-14  CDC  lists  five  demands: 

"Disarm  unilaterally,  starting  with  nucle- 
ar weapons;      i 

Stop  prollfeititlon  of  nuclear  weapons  by 
dismantling  nuplear  reactors: 

Redirect  resources  from  the  military  to 
meet  human  n^ds: 

Not  intervene  militarily  in  the  affairs  of 
other  countries; 

Announce  atithe  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament; a  significant  step  to  be  taken  im- 
mediately toward  disarmament,  a  plan  to 
dismantle  nuclear  weapons  and  dispose  of 
nuclear  waste.! 

TARcrran.s.  nuclkar  weapons 

Although  ttie  J-14  CDC  organizers  say 
every  country  ihould  carry  out  their  five  de-' 
mands,  it  is  olvious  that  their  actions  pri- 
marily are  in^nded  to  affect  the  U.S.  In 
their  rationales  for  demonstrating  at  the 
U.N.  missions  tt  the  five  countries  with  nu- 
clear weapons,  J-14  CDC  minimizes  criti- 
cism of  the  USSR- 

Devoting  a  taere  eleven  lines  to  Soviet 
strategic  force«,  they  inaccurately  imply  the 
Soviet  Union  las  no  military  edge  over  the 
U.S.  but  only  '•virtual  parity  with  the  US  in 
nuclear  weapons  capability,  military  spend- 
ing, and  overall  military  strength."  Regard- 
ing Soviet  we«>ons  development,  the  hand- 
book notes  o$y  that  the  USSR  "was  the 
first  country  t«  develop  the  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  and  the  anti-ballis- 
tic missile  (AAl).  The  USSR  is  second  only 
to  the  US  in  aims  trade." 

And  as  for  direct  criticism  of  Soviet  nucle- 
ar weapons,  its  SS-20s,  the  cruise  missiles 
on  submarines  surrounding  Europe,  and  the 
tremendous  "throw  weight"  of  its  multi- 
megaton  warheads  which  far  outstrip  those 
of  the  U.S.,  they  merely  cite  "Swedish 
expert  and  sttiteswoman  Alva  Myrdal  has 
observed  that  'serious  negotiations  had 
never  been  attempted'  by  either  superpow- 
er." In  other  Words,  USSR  positions  in  arms 
control  and  dt>armament  talks  get  no  more 
criticism  than  those  of  the  U.S. 

It  is  also  n(](ted  that  there  is  no  cirticism 
of  Soviet  first  strike  capability,  their  mili- 
tary theory  tl^at  nuclear  war  is  wlnable,  or 
its  continuous  build  up  of  conventional  and 
nuclear  force&  This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to 
the  justification  of  civil  disobedience  dem- 
onstrations at  the  U.S.  Mission: 

"The  U.S.  unilaterally  initiated  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race  by  unleashing  nuclear  weapons 
on  Hiroshima*  and  Nagasaki.  It  is  the  only 
country  to  tiave  used  nuclear  weapons 
against  humah  beings  (killing  300.000).  The 
U.S.  owns  mdre  nuclear  weapons  than  thf 
rest  of  the  'world  combined.  Almost  all 
major  improvements  In  the  strategic  arms 
race  have  beai  initiated  by  the  U.S.  And  it 
seeks  to  achieve  'counterforce'— or  first 
strike— nuclea*  capability.  The  U.S.  exports 
most  of  the  grid's  nuclear  technology  and 
accounts  for  0,bout  half  of  all  international 
weapons  saleg.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  accelerated  total  military  spending  and 
the  production  of  nuclear  weapons  at  the 
expense  of  social  programs.  Not  only  does 
the  U.S.  haveia  clear  record  of  entering  past 
disarmament  {negotiations  in  bad  faith,  but 
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Reagan  plans  to  be  at  a  NATO  conference 
in  Jime  in  blatant  disregard  of  SSD-II." 

The  group's  criticism  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  is  stated  as  "although  a 
very  distant  third  ol  the  U.S.  and  USSR  in 
nimiber  of  nuclear  veapons  (perhat>s  200), 
China  does  have  th !  ability  to  destroy  the 
Soviet  Union."  No  n  ention  Is  made  that  the 
PRC  lacks  the  "cellvery  capability"  to 
threaten  the  USSR  or  that  the  PRC  could 
pose  a  threat  to  Japin  or  other  non-commu- 
nist Asian  counntry. 

The  main  rationale  given  for  targeting 
France,  which  the  organizers  admit  has  an 
independent  nuclear  arsenal  smaller  than 
that  of  China,  is  that  "it  conducts  more  fre- 
quent atmospheric  tests  and  is  developing 
new  weapons,  such  as  the  neutron  bomb, 

*  *  *  has  a  vigorous  ,domestlc  nuclear  power 
program  and  export|  reactors  while  refusing 
to  sign  the  Non-Pr<Jllferation  Treaty."  The 
enhanced  radiatloh  warhead  (neutron 
bomb)  is  a  defensive  weapon  useful  primari- 
ly against  invading  armored  columns,  a  field 
in  which  the  Warsaw  Pact  forces  have  a  4  to 
1  advantage  over  NATO  from  which  France 
withdrew  two  decades  ago. 

And  the  British  ^idission  is  targeted  be- 
cause "Britain's  interest  in  acquiring  a  Tri- 
dent submarine  in  addition  to  other  military 
hardware  makes  it  pear  it  Is  not  satisfied 
with  the  status  quo]  The  remarkably  strong 
disarmament  movetnent  in  Great  Britain 

would  be  given  a  bo  rat  by  civil  disobedience 

•  *  •  *• 

since  the  handbook  was  prepared,  the 
missions  of  South  Africa  and  Israel  have 
been  added  to  the  tirget  listing  by  means  of 
flyers  and  posters  !ln  the  New  York  area 
which  have  been  distributed  by  the  minis- 
cule  Youth  International  Party  (YIP)  prob- 
ably without  the  knbwledge  of  WRL  or  J-14 
CDC.  I 

The  J-14  c:dc  handbook  has  a  section  ex- 
plaining the  purpoee  of  civil  disobedience 
for  those  who  sympathize  or  agree  with  the 
five  demands,  "but! do  not  understand  why 
laws  need  to  be  broken."  and  ask  such  ques- 
tions as  "Why  not  go  to  military  facilities  or 
the  headquarters  kt  the  corporate  bomb- 
makers?  Why  isn't  the  rally  on  June  12  suf- 
ficient to  make  our  views  known?  •  •  *  Isn't 
there  a  danger  of  leaving  the  action  get  dis- 
torted by  the  media  or  governments?"  It 
states:  I 

"Any  movement  Which  seeks  to  stop  the 
arms  race  and  achieve  disarmament  must  be 
prepared  to  incorporate  a  variety  of  tactics. 
Ovil  disobedience  14  one  such  tactic.  *  *  * 

"We  must  go  befond  appeals  to  reason. 
The  time  has  come  (o  raise  the  stakes  of  our 
struggle  •  •  *  and  tlo  accelerate  pressure  on 
those  who  continue  to  Justify  the  existence 
of  any  nuclear  weapons.  *  •  *  We  seek  to  dis- 
rupt diplomacy  as  usual'  tlu-ough  mass  non- 
violent direct  action.  In  this  way  the  govern- 
ments cannot  ignore  our  presence  and  our 
demands.  •  •  •  j 

"*  *  *  We  demonetrate  during  the  Special 
Session  on  Disarmiment  not  to  undermine 
the  SSD  or  the  UN,  but  to  •  *  •  create  a  mili- 
tant atmosphere  of  support  for  those  within 
the  UN  who  truly  favor  disarmament  and 
need  our  help.  We  go  to  the  Missions  •  •  • 
also  because  the  f^cus  of  the  world  during 
June  will  be  on  the  UN."» 
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NURSING  HOME  DEBATE 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  2.  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  a  resolution  denounc- 
ing the  regulations  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices dealing  with  the  inspection  of 
nursing  homes  and  other  health  care 
facilities. 

Earlier  this  Congress,  congressional 
concern  prompted  the  Secretary  to 
withdraw  proposals  regarding  the 
rights  of  patients  in  skilled  nursing  fa- 
cilities. At  that  time,  we  were  reas- 
sured of  the  Secretary's  commitment 
to  a  deservant  quality  of  life  for  our 
seniors  in  nursing  homes.  Unfortu- 
nately, these  recent  proposals  all  but 
completely  eradicate  that  commit- 
ment. 

Minimal  standards  and  protections 
afforded  by  what  is  unquestionably  a 
Federal  responsibility  for  maintenance 
of  quality  health  care  have  now  been 
abandoned.  Secretary  Schweiker's  pro- 
posal to  permit  facilities  to  go  un- 
checked for  periods  of  up  to  2  years 
would  prompt  even  the  most  compli- 
ant of  facilities  to  become  lax  in  their 
enforcement  of  safety  and  care  stand- 
ards. To  eliminate  the  current  90-day 
reinspection  provision  for  nursing 
homes  found  deficient  would  give 
these  facilities  a  free  hand  as  to  imple- 
mentation of  safety  and  quality  care. 
Finally,  the  proposed  regulation  per- 
mitting certification  of  facilities  by 
the  Joint  Commission  on  Accredita- 
tion of  Hospitals— a  private  body 
having  no  public  accountability  and  no 
clear  enforcement  authority— again 
makes  it  obvious  that  the  care  would 
deteriorate  and  the  residents  would  be 
significantly  affected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  issue  is  well  taken 
in  an  editorial  from  the  Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer  of  Tuesday,  June  1,  1982, 
I  am  inserting  the  editorial  In  its  en- 
tirety in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Nursing  Homx  Debati 

The  Reagan  administration's  latest  pro- 
posed changes  in  regulations  governing  the 
nursing  home  industry  are  unwelcome,  un- 
necessary and  could  result  in  a  severe  reduc- 
tion In  the  quality  of  care  In  some  homes. 

Just  two  months  ago,  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  annoimced  It 
would  not.  as  planned,  lower  health  and 
safety  standards  for  the  18.000  homes  re- 
ceiving Medicare  and  Medicaid  after  cries  of 
outrage.  These  latest  rules  changes,  some  of 
which  had  been  mentioned  earlier,  are 
merely  a  return  engagement  in  the  same 
war. 

The  Plain  Dealer  has  reported  in  depth  on 
some  of  the  problems  to  be  found  in  nursing 
homes — the  horrors  are  unimaginable,  the 
fraud  almost  incalculable.  The  Industry  has 
only  in  the  past  few  years  been  subject  to 
fairly  rigid  federal  regulation  and  inspec- 
tion; some  of  the  worst  abuses  and  outright 
thefts  have  been  curtailed. 
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But  the  struggle  for  healthy,  safe  and 
humane  care  for  the  elderly  who  must 
depend  on  nursing  homes  is  far  from  over. 
The  wounds  of  the  recent  past  aren't 
healed,  though  the  process  has  begun.  For 
the  federal  government  to  remove  the  l>asic 
underpinnings  of  reform  regular  lnst>ection 
and  government  certification.  Is  wrong. 

Some  nursing  home  facilities  are  well-nm 
and  would  continue  to  be,  government  regu- 
lation or  no.  The  inspections,  forms  and  red 
tape  are  undoubtedly  a  nuisance,  possibly 
costly,  to  these  homes.  But  in  some  in- 
stances—too many  instances,  if  we  are  to 
Judge  by  past  experience— all  that  is  keep- 
ing many  nursing  homes  within  the  bounds 
of  humanity  are  those  regular  inspections, 
forms  and  prying  government  officials. 

Until  the  nursing  home  Industry  has  a 
long  and  honored  history  of  adequate,  If  not 
excellent,  care  of  the  elderly,  annual  gov- 
ernment inspections  must  continue.  It  is  far 
too  soon  to  substitute  a  "flexible"  schedule 
of  inspections,  depending  on  a  nursing 
home's  past  performance. 

The  proposals  would  also  eliminate  the 
follow-up  inspection  requirement  to  ascer- 
tain that  a  violation  has  indeed  been  cor- 
rected, hardly  wise  considering  the  sordid 
history  of  the  Industry.  Nursing  home  con- 
ditions can  deteriorate  rapidly,  according  to 
the  National  Citizens  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform,  which  has  been  in  the  fore- 
front of  advocacy  for  nursing  home  pa- 
tients. 

Finally,  we  question  the  wisdom  of  turn- 
ing over  accreditation  of  nursing  homes  to  a 
private  organization,  particularly  one  with 
intimate  ties  to  the  nursing  home  Industry. 
The  Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of 
Hospitals  would  do  the  certifying,  rather 
than  state  agencies,  as  has  been  done  in  the 
past.  State  agencies  are  hurting  for  money 
because  of  federal  funding  cutbacks,  but  it 
would  seem  that  accreditation,  along  with 
Inspection,  would  be  the  tools  by  which  the 
quality  of  nursing  home  care  could  best  be 
controlled. 

These  latest  proposals  for  changing  the 
way  nursing  homes  are  regulated  may  make 
the  nursing  home  Industry  happy,  but  that 
shouldn't  be  the  goal  of  regulation.  Wash- 
ington shouldn't  let  down  its  guard  until 
nursing  homes  across  the  nation  have 
amply  proven  they  no  longer  need  to  be 
guarded.* 


STOP  DXJMPING  ON  LONG 
ISLAND  SOUND 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Si^eaker, 
since  October  of  last  year,  I  have  l}een 
an  outspoken  critic  of  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  proposals  to  dump  dredged 
materials  in  Long  Island  Sound. 

That  body  of  water,  which  is  essen- 
tial to  the  recreational  and  commer- 
cial welfare  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
Long  Island,  Connecticut,  Rhode 
Island,  and  east  coast  residents,  must 
be  kept  clean  so  that  future  genera- 
tions may  enjoy  its  benefits. 

Regrettably,  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers recently  approved  a  dumping 
site  less  than  2  miles  off  shore  from 
Eaton's  Neck,  Long  Island.  The  resi- 
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dents  of  the  Incorporated  Village  of 
Lloyd  HartMr.  in  an  expression  of  ex- 
treme concern  over  this  decision,  have 
passed  a  resolution  calling  for  the  ces- 
sation of  this  dumping. 

I  share  their  concern,  and  submit 
their  resolution  into  the  Record  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  assist  our  efforts 
to  keep  Long  Island  Sound  free  of 
toxic  dredge  materials  by  stopping  the 
dumping. 
Opposition  to  Long  Island  SoiniD  Ddmpirc 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  selected  a  site  in  western  Long 
Island  Sound  for  dumping  dredged  spoQ. 
principally  from  Connecticut  harbors,  and 

Whereas,  the  site  known  as  WLIS  HI  Is  lo- 
cated due  north  of  Uoyd  Point  at  a  distance 
of  1>^  to  2  miles,  and 

Whereas,  the  chemical  composition  of  the 
dredged  spoil  from  some  harbors  is  known 
to  contain  high  levels  of  materials  that  are 
luiown  health  hazards,  and 

Whereas,  the  probable  movement  of  parti- 
cles and  chemicals  from  the  dumped  materi- 
al is  beyond  human  control,  and 

Whereas,  the  chemicals  in  dumped  spoil 
can  be  absorbed  into  the  food  chain  of  fin- 
fish  and  shellfish,  and 

Whereas,  the  Incorporated  'Village  of 
Lloyd  Harbor  has  approximately  ten  miles 
of  shoreline  and  t>eaches  that  are  vulnerable 
to  contaminants  in  the  adjacent  waters,  and 

Whereas,  the  residents  of  the  'Village  of 
Lloyd  Harbor  use  the  waters  of  Long  Island 
Sound  for  recreation  and  consume  the  fin- 
fish  and  shellfish  therefrom. 

Now,  therefore,  be  It  RESOLVED,  that 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Village  of 
Lloyd  Harbor  declares  its  opposition  to  the 
selection  of  a  dumping  site  In  western  Long 
Island  Sound,  and  requests  that  action  be 
taken  by  the  respective  government  repre- 
sentatives to  require  that  the  dumping  be 
stopped  in  Long  Island  Sound  and  that 
dredged  spoU  be  dumped  at  ocean  sites 
where  environmental  and  health  threats  are 
lessened.* 


WATKINS  AMENDMENT  TO  H.R. 
6296 


HON.  WES  WATKINS 

OP  OKLAHOMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WATKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  offer  an  amendment  to  H.R. 
6296,  the  Housing  and  Urban-Rural 
Recovery  Act  of  1982. 

My  amendment  deals  with  an  issue 
important  to  me  and  to  many  Mem- 
t>ers  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
decent  housing  for  rural  America.  My 
amendment  is  designed  to  insure  fair- 
ness and  equity  for  rural  people  who 
need  decent  housing  and  rural  econo- 
mies which  need  jobs.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
you  know,  there  is  a  housing  crisis  in 
America.  We  can  be  assured  this  is 
doubly  so  in  rural  America.  The  crisis 
is  reflected  in  the  following  statistics: 

Although  niral  areas  have  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  population,  almost  50 
percent  of  the  Nation's  bad  housing  is 
in  rural  America. 
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Ninety-three  percent  of  the  units 
without  adequate  plumbing  are  in 
nonmetropolitan  areas. 

About  10  million  rural  people  live  In 
subBtandard  housing. 

Although  rural  areas  have  one-third 
of  the  Nation's  population,  only  20 
percent  of  the  Federal  Government's 
housing  assistance  goes  to  rural  Amer- 
ica. 

My  amendment  seeks  to  deal  with 
these  problems  by  establishing  a  mini- 
mum level  of  funding  to  be  provided  to 
nonmetropolitan  areas.  Not  less  than 
25  percent  of  fimds  available  under 
the  single  and  multlfamily  housing 
programs  must  be  utilized  in  the  non- 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  rural  America  needs 
housing  assistance.  Rural  America 
needs  Jobs.  This  bill  provides  both.  To 
insure  rural  America  Is  treated  fairly,  I 
urge  adoption  of  my  amendment. 

Amxhdhkht  to  H.R.  6296,  As  Reported, 
Oftered  by  Mr.  Watkixs 

Pace  58;  Insert  the  following  after  line  9: 

PART  D— COHSmONS  OR  ALLOCATION  OP 
ASSISTAlfCE  UNDER  PARTS  A  AND  B 

Sec.  341.  In  allocating  assistance  under 
section  302(J)  of  part  A  and  under  section 
315  of  part  B,  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  shall  provide  that— 

(1)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  part  A  of  this 
title  shall  be  utilized  with  respect  to  dwell- 
ing units  located  outside  of  metropolitan 
ciUes  (as  defined  In  section  102(aK4)  of  title 
I  of  the  Housing  and  Community  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1974):  and 

(2)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
funds  made  available  under  part  B  of  this 
title  shall  be  utilized  with  respect  to 
projects  located  outside  of  metropolitan 
cities  (as  defined  In  such  section  102(a)(4)).* 
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proves  Israelis  sincerity  in  their  quest 
for  peace  ant  symbolizes  the  hopes  of 
both  nation^  that  this  peace  is  just 
around  the  ctmer. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  see  this  exhibit  which 
will  be  available  for  public  viewing 
from  Jime  1  through  June  12.« 


SHALOM  SINAI— ROAD  TO  PEACE 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

OP  HISSOT7RI 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  IlEFRZSE3rTATIVE8 

WedJiesday,  June  2, 1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  26,  1982,  Israel  withdrew  from 
the  entire  Sinai  peninsula  in  accoid- 
ance  with  the  Camp  David  agree- 
ments. Accounts  of  this  historic  event 
have  focused  primarily  on  the  tangible 
strategic  and  economic  assets  given  up 
by  Israel  in  exchange  for  peace. 
"Shalom  Sinai-Road  to  Peace",  a 
photo  exhibit  currently  on  display  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  House 
Office  Building,  takes  ■&  much  differ- 
ent approach.  Taken  by  the  famous  Is- 
raeli photographer,  Farag  Peri,  these 
photos  stress  the  beauty  and  charm  of 
the  region— the  essence  of  life  in  the 
Sinai.  The  exhibit  is  a  clear  demon- 
stration of  the  love  the  Israelies  hold 
for  this  land  and  the  sincere  hope  that 
the  sacrifices  made  by  Israel  will 
insure  a  permanent  and  lasting  peace. 
This  display  offers  tribute  to  the  end 
of  one  era  but  it  also  signals  the  dawn- 
ing of  a  new  age.  The  Sinai  withdrawal 
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NATO'S  MAKE-BELIEVE  WORLD 


HON.  G.  ^J^nilAM 

I    OPVIROI 
nf  THE  HOtlSE  OP  RI 


WHTTEHURST 


VIROINIA 

REPRESENTATIVES 


Wedrtesday  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  6, 1  tntroduced  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  335,  as  a  companion  to 
the  resolution  cosponsored  in  the 
other  body  by  Senators  Roth,  Glenn, 
and  NuNN.  Itiese  resolutions  call  upon 
the  President  to  propose,  at  the  NATO 
Summit  which  is  about  to  commence, 
that  the  Allies  begin  in  earnest  to  pool 
their  vast  financial,  technological,  and 
human  resources  to  provide  for  our 
common  defense  at  acceptable  costs. 

I  am  gratified  that  10  of  my  col- 
leagues have  agreed  to  join  me  as  co- 
sponsors  of  I  this  resolution,  and  al-; 
though  it  wits  not  acted  upon  in  the 
House  in  tiihe  to  be  passed  along  to 
the  Presideri,  I  am  nevertheless  hope- 
ful that  he  will  see  fit  to  make  such  a 
proposal,  if  not  at  the  Summit,  then 
certainly  at  the  earliest  possible  op- 
portunity thereafter. 

In  the  Friday,  May  21,  1982,  edition 
of  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
there  was  a  brief  commentary  by  Sen- 
ator RoTH  outlining  the  reasons  for 
the  resolution,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
share  his  views  with  my  coUeagues  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 
[From  the  Cluistian  Science  Monitor,  May 
I      21, 19821 
NATO's  Make-Believe  World 
(By  wiLLUM  V.  Roth,  Jr.) 

Sens.  Johnloienn  and  Sam  Ntmn  tiave 
Joined  me  In  4>onsorlng  a  Senate  resolution 
calling  on  the  President  to  propose  that  the 
North  Atlantic  alliance  finally  begin  in  ear- 
nest to  pool  Our  vast  financial,  technologi- 
cal, and  hum^  resources  to  provide  for  our 
common  defetise  at  acceptable  costs.  The 
resolution  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  President  should  make  this 
proposal  at  tie  NATO  Summit  in  Bonn  in 
June.  T 

The  idea  ajt  combining  the  talents,  re- 
sources, and  energies  of  the  free  peoples  of 
the  West  is  of  course  not  new.  It  lay  at  the 
heart  of  the;  original  purpose  for  which 
NATO  Itself  iwas  formed.  But  in  practice 
neither  NATp  as  a  military  organization, 
nor  the  defense  industries  suptx>rtlng  it 
have  functloiled  as  a  unified  and  integrated 
system. 

On  paper,  NATO  looks  impressive.  In 
terms  of  numbers  of  men  under  arms,  and 
total  amount  spent  on  defense,  the  West 
would  appear  to  be  more  than  adequately 
strong  to  meet  the  threat  posed  by  Warsaw 
Pact  forces,  ^ut  the  statistics  tilde  a  grim 
reality.  ■ 
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As  a  military  f ore !,  NATO  functions  as  a 
loosely  organized  collection  of  14  separate 
efforts.  E]ach  member 
what  It  will  buy.  and 
when  It  will  buy  it,  Levels  of  sunmunition 
and  other  war  resertes  are  set  independent- 
ly. In  fact.  NATd's  Integrated  Military 
Command  commana  very  little  that  is  inte- 
grated. Consequently,  NATO's  forces  are 
qualitatively  uneven  (some  weak  and  some 
strong),  and  quantiiatively  inferior  to  the 
Warsaw  Pact.  They  ^ave  only  a  limited  abil- 
relnforce,  support, 
unicate  with  one  an- 


ity  to  rearm,  re] 
supply  or  even  coi 
other, 

In  short,  there  is  1( 
the  eye. 

Until  recently,  fe< 
the  Atlantic  seem( 


I  to  NATO  than  meets 


people  on  either  side  of 
troubled  that  NATO 
copperation  was  largely  a  facade.  American 
nuclear  superiority  bbviated  the  need  for  a 
credible,  collective  conventional  deterrent. 
It  permitted  our  European  allies  to  adopt 
defense  industry  policies  that  were  Inspired 
more  by  national  prestige  or  domestice  eco- 
nomic considerations  than  by  a  real  desire 
to  contribute  to  our  common  defense.  Our 
European  allies  are  |>aying  at  least  one-third 
less  than  we  are  for  defense,  although  their 
combined  economies  are  larger  than  ours.  In 
R<SeD  alone,  our  allies  would  be  spending 
some  $10  billion  more  per  year,  if  they  were 
contributing  proportionately  to  the  defense 
of  the  West.  i 

In  this  country,  many  in  the  defense  es- 
tablislunent  still  ac^  as  if  armaments  coop- 
eration was  merely  a  rhetorical  exercise. 
They  seem  to  be  blbided  by  the  large  favor- 
able trade  balance  we  enjoy  in  military  sales 
abroad,  and  perhaps  by  the  belief  that  as 
long  as  we  are  providing  the  real  defense, 
cooperation  isn't  necessary. 

But  the  costs  of  modem  weapons  systems 
and  military  programs  have  reached  astro- 
nomical proportioits.  NATO's  fragmented 
defense  industrial  j  system  is  causing  the 
"structural  disarmagient"  of  Europe  In  the 
face  of  a  growing  Soviet  tlu-eat.  Formerly 
significant  produce|s  of  first-class  military 
equipment,  such  ad  Great  Britain,  are  pro- 
gressively leaving  the  scene.  Were  It  not  for 
sales  to  the  third  world,  especially  OPEC 
countries,  Britain  and  France  might  be  vir- 
tually out  of  the  defense  equipment  busi- 
ness. 1 

The  demise  of  Western  European  defense 
Industries  would  not,  as  some  might  think, 
lead  to  a  commensi^te  increase  in  the  sales 
of  American  militiary  equipment  to  our 
allies.  Rather  it  would  lead  to  a  progressive 
decline  in  the  total,  allied  military  strength, 
as  the  Europeans  limply  procure  less  and 
less.  ' 

The  structural  disarmament  process  is  not 
Just  a  European  phenomenon.  Eight  of  the 
13  production  line*  building  US  Navy  air- 
craft are  turning  oiit  fewer  than  20  planes  a 
year.  Three  of  these  lines  will  each  produce 
only  six  aircraft  In  fiscal  year  1983.  The  "In- 
evitable results"  (lit  the  words  of  Sen.  John 
Tower's  Armed  Services  Committee  Report) 
"are  exorbitant  unit  costs  and  wasted  re- 
sources." If  we  Americans  persist  in  trying 
to  produce  everything  ourselves,  we  too  will 
finally  succumb  to  structural  disarmament. 
We  will  find  ourselves  spending  more  and 
more  money  producing  everything  in  ever 
smaller  quantlties->all  by  ourselves! 

NATO  can  no  longer  afford  to  live  in  a 
make-believe  world  of  giving  complacent  lip 
service  to  allied  cooperation,  while  its  indi- 
vidual members  pursue  divergent  and  even 
conflicting  defense  policies.  The  realities  of 
today  will  not  peimit  it.  For  as  Winston 
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ChurchiU  put  it:  "You  must  look  at  the 
facts,  because  the  facts  look  at  you." 

This  alliance  is  spending  more  money  on 
defense  than  is  the  Warsaw  Pact.  Yet  we 
debate  among  ourselves  as  to  how  many 
days  we  might  be  able  to  resist  attack,  with- 
out resorting  to  nuclear  war.  The  fact  we 
now  must  look  at  is  this: 

Do  the  allied  legislators,  and  the  allied 
heads  of  government,  have  a  moral  right  to 
impose  a  $200  billion  annual  tax  burden  on 
our  people  to  produce  conventional  forces 
that  are  collectively  so  weak,  that  the  day 
could  come  when  we  would  face  the  choice 
of  surrender,  or  nuclear  war? 

The  Roth-Olenn-Nunn  resolution  says  (in 
effect):  No— we  do  not  have  a  moral  right  to 
continue  on  our  present  course.  We  must 
pool  our  resour<%s  for  our  common  defense; 
we  must  eliminate  all  unnecessary  duplica- 
tion of  defense  industrial  effort;  we  must 
share,  equitably  and  efficiently,  the  finan- 
cial burdens  and  economic  benefits  of 
NATO  defense.  And  we  must  take  the  first 
step  at  the  NATO  summit  In  June.* 


PUBLIC  DISORDERS  LIKELY  AT 
NEW  YORK  DISARMAMENT 
RALLY 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  OBORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  curious  facts  is  that  the  more 
stridently  the  organizers  of  mass  dem- 
onstrations call  for  peace,  the  more 
likely  the  chance  for  violence  and 
public  disorder  in  the  event.  The  top 
organizers  of  a  rally  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  such  as  Sid  Peck,  Cora  Weiss, 
Norma  Becker,  Dave  Dellinger,  Paul 
Mayer,  Dave  McResmolds  and  compa- 
ny including  overt  capital  "C"  Com- 
munists have  a  track  record  for  setting 
up  large  demonstrations  in  which  rev- 
olutionary and  violence-oriented 
groups  were  welcomed.  The  peaceful 
demonstrators  became  cannon  fodder 
for  militant  revolutionary  provoca- 
teurs. 

The  most  recent  edition  of  the  news- 
letter. Information  Digest,  published 
by  John  Rees,  has  provided  an  excel- 
lent analysis  of  the  potential  for  dis- 
turbances at  a  march  and  rally  in  New 
York  on  June  12.  The  article  follows: 
Building  Actions  por  June  12 
Disarmament  Rally 

In  New  York  aty.  local  organizing  in  sup- 
port of  the  June  12  rally  for  a  nuclear 
freeze  Included  speakers  appearing  before  a 
New  York  City  Council  Committee  on 
Public  Welfare  on  May  13  in  support  of 
three  resolutions  which  were  passed.  These 
were  Resolution  1907  introduced  by  Coun- 
cilman Stanley  Michaels  which  urged  Con- 
gressional approval  of  the  Kennedy-Hat- 
fleld  nuclear  freeze  resolution;  #1844  Intro- 
duced by  Councllwoman  Carol  Greitzer  in 
support  of  a  moratorium  on  nuclear  weap- 
ons testing  and  manufacture;  and  #  1840  for 
June  12  to  be  declared  "Peace  Day  "  In  New 
York  Introduced  by  Councllwoman  Miriam 
Priedlander.  identified  In  sworn  Congres- 
sional testimony  as  a  CPUSA  member  as- 
signed in  the  1960s  to  the  New  York  Demo- 
cratic "reform"  movement. 
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Speakers  supporting  the  "Peace  Day"  and 
nuclear  freeze  measures  included  Jarvis 
Tyner,  chairman  of  CPUSXA's  New  York 
District  and  member  of  the  CPUSA  Central 
Committee;  Bella  AbEug;  Richard  Hoyen, 
chairman  of  the  New  York  Yoimg  Workers 
Liberation  League  (YWLL),  the  CFUSA's 
youth  arm:  Balfour  Brickner,  senior  rabbi, 
Stephen  Wise  Free  Synagogue;  Rev.  David 
Garcia,  St.  Mark's  Church;  actress  Colleen 
Dewhurst;  and  Dr.  Jonathan  Lorch,  PSR. 

A  number  of  groups  are  working  to  ensure 
large  numbers  of  children  participate  in  the 
demonstration— which  could  have  unfortu- 
nate results  should  violence  or  panic  break 
out. 

On  May  16.  about  1,000  supporters  of  a 
new  disarmament  youth  group.  Future  Gen- 
erations (PG)  met  at  Central  Park's  Dela- 
corte  Theater  to  listen  to  adult  entertainers 
including  James  Taylor,  Rictiie  Havens  and 
Chaka  Kahn  and  watch  and  listen  to  young 
entertainers  from  the  High  School  of  Per- 
forming Arte.  Bank  Street  School,  Walden 
High  School  and  other  institutions  support 
disarmament  with  poetry  readings,  dances, 
personal  statemente  and  the  release  of  bal- 
loons. 

According  to  its  statement  of  purpose,  FG 
"sponsored  by  Performing  Artists  for  Nucle- 
ar Disarmament  (PAND),  is  a  group  of  8  to 
18  year-old  young  people  coming  together  to 
express  our  fears  and  feeling  on  the  issue  of 
nuclear  disarmament."  The  Daily  World  (5/ 
18/82)  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
performance  of  an  PG  panel— Abby  Pogre- 
bin,  16;  Roxana  Tynan,  14;  Pam  Koffler,  16; 
and  Noah  Emmerich.  17— at  a  press  confer- 
ence. According  to  the  report: 

"The  four  •  •  •  skillfully  responded  to  all 
the  questions  of  the  press— including  those 
that  were  meant  to  red-bait  them.  One  re- 
porter asked  them,  'You're  saying  so  much 
about  what  you're  going  to  do  about  the 
n.S.  government,  wtiat  are  you  going  to  do 
about  the  Soviet  Union?'  The  answer  was 
'We're  Americans  and  we  can  do  something 
about  what  America  is  doing,  not  the 
USSR.'  " 

Other  groups  encouraging  disarmament 
activism  by  children  and  teachers  include 
Educators  for  Social  responsibility  (ESR) 
under  president  RoberU  Snow  of  BrooUine, 
MA;  Parente  and  Friends  for  Children's  Sur- 
vival (PPCS),  New  York;  and  the  ChUdren's 
Campaign  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
(CCND). 

On  May  26,  nearly  a  dozen  disarmament 
and  "nuclear  freeze"  meetings  were  held  in 
New  Yoric  City  neighborhoods  in  one 
evening. 

Other  building  actions  will  include  the  ar- 
rival at  the  U.N.  of  the  "World  Peace 
March"  on  June  7,  an  event  which  may  at- 
tract as  many  as  7,000  people  for  a  rally  in 
U.N.  Plaza. 

The  World  Peace  March  consists  of  some 
30  particlpante  who  left  Los  Angeles  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1981.  and  were  joined  \n  Washing- 
ton on  May  13  by  a  smaller  contingent  that 
had  left  New  Orleans  on  January  1.  The 
group,  now  numbering  64,  is  being  led  by 
eight  drum-beating  Japanese  Buddhist 
monks  and  one  American  Indian.  The  leader 
Is  Gyoton  Yoshida,  a  Japanese  monk,  ac- 
companied by  an  interpreter.  Tetsuo  Ha- 
segawa.  The  march  Includes  6  Germans,  one 
Briton,  one  Canadian,  and  12  Japanese  with 
the  remainder  Americans. 

A  second  building  action  will  take  the 
form  of  an  International  Religious  Convoca- 
tion at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
on  June  11.  In  the  afternoon,  the  convoca- 
tion particlpante  will  proceed  to  the  Great 
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Lawn  m  Central  park  where  they  will  plant 
a  glnko  tree.  Later  a  small  group  wHI  seek  to 
present  a  "peace  petition"  to  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion; and  members  of  the  convocation  will 
then  maintain  an  overnight  vigil  outside  the 
building. 

rally  logistics. 

The  June  12  Rally  Committee  (J-H  RC) 
organizers  are  continuing  to  present  to  New 
York  City  officials  Intransigent,  unreason- 
able, and  escalating  demands  which  appear 
designed  to  keep  the  protest  crowd  in  the 
United  Nations  area.  It  was  noted  that 
during  negoUations  between  New  Yortt  City 
officials  and  leaders  of  the  J-12  RC.  two 
ctiimpanzees  escaped  from  the  Central  Park 
Zoo.  One  quickly  returned  to  her  cage  while 
the  second  climl>ed  a  tree,  prompting  one 
official  to  quip  tliat  the  ctUmps  would 
rather  go  back  to  their  cages  than  negotiate 
for  their  freedom  with  Cora  Weiss  and 
Norma  Becker. 

Under  cover  of  a  large  crowd,  militant 
"direct  action"  groups  could  stage  violent  as 
well  as  "non-violent"  civil  disobedience  ac- 
tions well  In  advance  of  the  advertised 
Monday,  Jiuie  14  civil  disobedience  actions. 
The  possibility  of  such  evente  on  June  12 
must  be  considered  strong  In  ttiat  there  Is  a 
significant  overlap  in  organizations  sponsor- 
ing both  demonstrations. 

There  also  Is  a  possibility  that  in  advance 
of  the  two  demonstrations,  "symbolic"  pro- 
teste  in  the  form  of  bombings  could  be  car- 
ried out  against  either  the  U.N.  missions  of 
the  target  countries,  or  against  related  air- 
line and  other  offices. 

PHirthermore,  the  "feeder  marches"  will 
be  massing  along  streete  near  the  U.N.  mis- 
sions of  the  "nuclear  powers"  targeted  for 
the  June  14th  demonstrations.  Possible  tar- 
gete  for  "direct  action"  on  June  12  include 
the  following  U.N.  missions: 

Great  Britain— on  the  10th  floor  of  a  mul- 
tiple entrance  office  building  at  845  Third 
Avenue  (Slst  and  52nd  Streete),  it  may  be  a 
target  not  only  a  target  for  support  groups 
for  the  terrorist  Irish  Republican  Army 
(IRA)  and  Irish  National  Liberation  Army 
(INLA),  but  also  for  C^astroite  Ijitin  Ameri- 
can terroriste  supporting  Argentina  over  the 
Falkland  Islands.  Even  Trotskyist  groups  in- 
cluding the  Socialist  Workers  Party  (SWP) 
and  ultra-militant  Workers  World  Party 
(WWP)  have  lined  up  with  the  USSR  and 
Cuba,  in  bacldng  Argentina. 

Israel— stridently  attacked  in  the  pro-PLO 
revolutionary  press.  It  is  an  announced 
target  for  civil  disobedience  on  June  14  and 
could  be  a  target  on  June  12  as  well.  EI  Al 
airlines  could  also  become  a  target. 

South  Africa— as  a  ix>tential  nuclear 
power  and  major  target  for  Soviet-support- 
ed terrorism  and  subversion,  it  is  an  an- 
nounced target  for  civil  disobedience  on 
June  14.  The  mission  and  South  Africa  Air- 
ways are  possible  targete  on  June  12  as  well. 

USSR— at  136  East  67th  Street,  could  be  a 
target  for  members  of  the  Jewish  Defense 
League  (JDL)  as  well  as  emigres  and  others, 
such  as  Afghanis  or  Vietnamese,  with  cause 
for  grievance  against  the  Soviet  Union. 

U.S.  Mission— directly  facing  the  United 
Nations  on  the  planned  march  route,  this  is 
an  obvious  target  for  breakaway  demonstra- 
tions, sit-downs,  etc. 

The  rally  Is  scheduled  to  commence  at  1 
pjn.  A  key  Incentive  to  increase  the  size  of 
the  crowd  is  the  inclusion  of  an  entertain- 
ment component  which,  according  to  orga- 
nizers. Is  to  Include  James  Taylor.  Carly 
Simon,  Jackson  Browne,  the  reunion  of 
Peter,  Paul  and  Mary,  Linda  Ronstadt,  Roy 
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Brown,  Holly  Neur.  RIU  Marley,  the 
Reggae  group.  Third  World  and  The  Com- 
manden.  The  probable  format  of  the  rally 
wUl  be  IS  minutes  of  entertainment  fol- 
lowed by  one  or  more  speakers.  At  least  four 
"passings  of  the  hat"  will  collect  funds. 

Speakers  whose  appearances  are  con- 
firmed Include  Norma  Becker,  chairman  of 
the  War  Reslsters  League  (WRL)  and  a  key 
J-12  RC  organiser,  Roman  Bedor,  leader  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Nuclear  Free  Pacific, 
whose  recent  activities  include  lecturing  to 
activists  at  the  Institute  for  Policy  Studies 
(IPS);  Bella  Absug,  ex-Congresswoman  and 
former  legislative  director  of  Women  Strike 
for  Peace  (WSP)  now  heading  Women, 
n.S,A.;  Rev.  Herbert  Oaugbtry,  National 
Black  United  Front  (NBUF);  Randall  Fors- 
berg.  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Campaign; 
Helen  Caldiott,  president  of  Physicians  for 
Social  Responsibility  (P8R),  Johnstone  Ma- 
katlnl  of  the  African  National  Congress 
[ANCl  Coretta  Scott  BUng:  Cleveland  Rob- 
ins^. Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists 
(CBTU);  Tolanda  Sanchez,  Hlspanics  for 
Survival  and  Disarmament;  and  Msgr.  Bruce 
Kent,  a  top  leader  of  the  London-based 
Committee  for  Nuclear  Disarmament 
(CND).  William  Winpisinger,  president  of 
the  International  Association  of  Machinists 
and  Aerospace  Workers  (lAM)  and  UAW 
president  Douglas  Fraser  have  been  invited 
to  speak. 

J-12  RC  organizers  also  have  invited  Oull- 
lermo  Ungo,  spokesman  for  the  political 
front  of  the  Castroite  terrorist  Farabundo 
Marti  National  Liberation  Front  of  El  Salva- 
dor, the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM); 
and  Carlos  Zenon.  militant  leader  of  the 
Vieques  protest  movement  in  Puerto  Rico 
•gainst  the  U,S.  Navy. 

It  is  emphasized  that  If  the  march  crowd 
is  sufficiently  large,  the  campus,  religious 
and  children's  groups  can  serve  as  a  screen 
for  disruptive  actions  by  the  tightly  orga- 
nized militant  and  revolutionary  protesters. 

Furthermore,  should  there  be  problems  of 
dispersal  of  the  crowd  from  Central  Park 
after  the  rally,  due  to  end  at  6  pm  and  likely 
taking  at  least  two  hours  to  disperse,  mili- 
tant groups  may  take  advantage  of  this  for 
actions  under  cover  of  darkness.  The  fact 
that  many  of  those  planning  to  take  part  in 
the  June  14  civil  disobedience  actions  will 
remain  in  New  York  over  the  weekend  could 
also  contribute  to  disorders.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ROBESIT  BAOINI 


beyond  work 
activities    ai  d 
league  coacb, 
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His      comi  lunity      spirit      extends 


to  participation  in  local 
organizations:  Little 
midget  football  coach, 
and  a  member  of  the  wrestling  boost- 
ers. He  is  also  a  member  of  Rotary 
International 

As  a  token}  of  their  appreciation  for 
his  15  years  it  service  to  the  township, 
Robert  Badini's  family,  friends,  and 
colleagues  will  honor  him  at  a  testimo- 
nial dinner  oti  Jime  25. 

It  Is  with  great  honor  that  I  speak 
on  behalf  of  i  all  those  people  in  Rox- 
bury  who  knCtw  and  love  Bob  Badini  to 
say  thank  you  for  his  unselfish  com- 
mitment. We  wish  him  the  best  of  luck 
and  happiness  in  the  years  ahead. 

Thank  you^  Mr.  Speaker.* 


HON.  JAMES  A.  COURIER 

OF  mW  JKRSKT 
IN  TRX  HOD8I  OF  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2. 1982 
•  Mr.  COURTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  I 
May.  I  would  like  to  take  just  a  few 
moments  to  recognize  an  outstanding 
public  servant,  Mr.  Robert  Badini  of 
Roxbury  Township  in  Morris  County. 

Mr.  Badin,  as  administrator  fo  the 
Roxbury  Township  government  for  15 
years,  supervised  all  townhip  depart- 
ments and  over  300  employees  to 
assupre  the  smooth  and  efficient  oper- 
ation of  services  to  community  citizens 

From  all  accounts,  Robert  Badini  is 
loved  and  respected  by  the  township 
employees.  He  served  Roxbury  Town- 
ship well  for  many  years  as  a  compe- 
tent, dedicated  citizen  working  hard 
for  the  betterment  of  the  commimity. 
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FATHER  SMITH  AWARDED 
SC  URIN  MEDAL 


HON.  CH4RLES 

IN  THE 


<iF 


F.  DOUGHERTY 

FKNVSTLVANIA 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


HOfrSE 

Tuei  day.  May  25,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOUOHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  19,  the  Catholic  Philopatrian  Lit- 
erary Institute  of  Philadelphia  pre- 
sented their  I  annual  Sourin  Award  to 
Rev.  Michael  J.  Smith,  S.J.,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  many  contributions  to  his 
community,  his  profession,  and  his 
church. 

Also  celeb]  ating  his  golden  jubilee  as 
a  Jesuit  thii  year.  Father  Smith  is  a 
familiar  and  well-respected  member  of 
Philadelphi^s  Catholic  community. 
After  studi^  abroad,  he  served  as 
dean  and  taught  philosophy  for  more 
than  30  years  at  Saint  Joseph's  Uni- 
versity in  l4iiladelphia  and  was  also 
involved  in  secondary  education  as 
president  and  principal  of  another 
well-known  Philadelphia  institution, 
St.  Joseph's  Prep,  for  6  years.  Cxurent- 
ly  serving  as  special  assistant  to  the 
president  ot  St.  Joseph's  University,, 
Father  Smith  travels  the  country 
acting  as  fi  link  between  college 
alumni  and  their  school.  One  other  as- 
signment which  Father  Smith  calls  a 
"special  joy?  for  him  is  his  chaplaincy 
to  a  convert  of  cloistered  visitation 
nuns  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. Father  Smith  is  also  an  author- 
ity on  the  history  of  Philadelphia  and 
Jesuit  activities  in  the  area. 

The  Cathplic  Philopatrian  Literary 
Institute  is  bart  of  that  history  dating 
back  to  18511  when  its  founder,  Jesuit 
Father  Edfvard  Sourin,  in  whose 
honor  the  $ward  is  given,  first  gath- 
ered togetlver  a  group  of  the  young 
sons  of  immfgrant  families  to  continue 
their  education  which  had  been  cut 
short  by  tht  economic,  emotional,  and 
political  comditions  of  those  troubled 
times.  Novv  in  its  132d  year,  the 
"Philo"  Is  the  oldest  CathoUc  organi- 
zation of  itg  kind  in  this  country  with 
a  members]  Lip  of  more  than  500  lay 
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Catholic  professiobals  who  continue  to 
fulfill  Father  So  irin's  aims  through 
their  annual  schol  arship  awards. 

The  Sourin  Medal,  their  highest 
award,  is  presented  each  year  to  an 
outstanding  American  Catholic.  In 
making  the  1982  Selection,  the  award 
committee  made  I  special  mention  of 
Father  Smith's  ojitstanding  record  of 
service  and  activities  in  the  field  of 
education  and  youth  guidance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  congratulate  Father 
Smith  and  thank;  him  for  his  lifelong 
dedication  to  cpurch  and  society 
which  embodies  ttie  motto  of  his  reli- 
gious community:]  "All  for  the  greater 
glory  of  Ood!"« 


BILL  GREEN'S  EFFORTS  FOR 
WELFARE 

GREEN 
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Wednesdaii,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREE3f.  ^.  Speaker,  I  feel 
that  the  welfare  I  of  animals  is  a  very 
important  issue,  i  Though  the  use  of 
animals  is  an  important  tool  for  medi- 
cal and  other  types  of  research,  we 
must  assure  that  laboratory  animals 
are  not  used  whefe  other  methods  will 
suffice,  and  that:  they  are  spared  un- 
necessary anguish.  Animals  in  the  en- 
virbnment  must  also  be  spared  inhu- 
mane and  unnecessary  encroachments 
by  man.  Below  is  a  listing  of  my  ac- 
tions in  this  area.1 

Congressional  Hearings  on  Laborato- 
ry Animals:  I  testified  on  October  13, 
1981,  during  2  daQrs  of  hearings  by  the 
House  Science  ahd  Technology  Com- 
mittee on  the  use  of  animals  in  labora- 
tories. In  my  testimony.  I  called  for 
tightened  inspection  of  animal  facili- 
ties by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture's Animal  aiid  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service  ,and  by  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health.  For  example,  the 
monkeys  that  were  removed  from  a 
Maryland  lab  aftier  its  shocking  condi- 
tions were  exposed  would  have  been 
spared  unnec^siry  agony  if  existing 
NIH  standards  had  been  enforced.  I 
also  called  on  NIH  to  strengthen  its 
role  in  disseminfiting  information  on 
alternative  metly>ds  of  research,  and 
for  regulatory  reform  so  that  certain 
tests  involving  animals  are  not  dupli- 
cated in  different  agencies. 

Animal  Welfare  Legislation:  I  have 
cosponsored  H.R.  220,  which  estab- 
lishes Federal  funding  for  the  study  of 
alternative  methods.  I  feel  this  bill  ad- 
dresses the  need  to  develop  tests  that 
may  be  of  gt-eater  relevance  to 
humans,  will  spaire  animal  lives,  elimi- 
nate unnecessarF  testing  duplication, 
and  save  money.  I 

Leg-Hold  Trapp:  Cxirrent  traps  used 
for  furs  can  ca^se  animals  great  suf- 
fering and  prolonged,  agonizing  death. 
Also,  animals  nojt  meant  for  the  traps 
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often  get  ensnared  in  them.  To  allevi- 
ate this  terrible  problem,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  the  Wildlife  on  Federal 
Lands  Trapping  Act.  This  legislation 
would  require  that  the  Interior  Secre- 
tary set  minimiun  standards  fdr  differ- 
ent types  of  traps  for  different  species 
on  Federal  lands.  Interstate  commerce 
in  furs  would  carry  the  same  restric- 
tions under  this  bill  as  those  imposed 
on  furs  taken  on  Federal  lands.  The 
bill  also  provided  $0.5  million  for  de- 
velopment of  more  hmnane  traps. 

Baby  Seals:  For  some  time,  the 
United  States  has  banned  imports  of 
products  made  from  seals  and  other 
marine  mammals.  I  joined  over  80  of 
my  colleagues  in  sending  a  telex  to  the 
European  Parliament  and  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Council  urging  them  to 
adopt  a  similar  policy.  The  EEC  repre- 
sents 75  percent  of  the  market  for 
baby  harp  and  hood  seal  skins,  and  I 
hope  our  telex  will  persuade  them  to 
protect  these  innocent  animals,  which 
are  clubbed  to  death  by  the  thousands 
while  their  mothers  watch.  You  may 
also  be  interested  to  know  that  I  co- 
sponsored  a  measure  to  establish  Na- 
tional Seal  Day.  a  day  on  which  to  cel- 
ebrate the  seal  birthing  season. 

Draize  Test:  I  have  written  to  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  regard- 
ing the  Draize  test.  This  is  a  very  pain- 
ful test  used  on  rabbits  to  test  sub- 
stances for  eye  irritation.  The  FDA 
now  has  a  policy  that  any  skin  irritant 
can  be  assumed  to  be  an  eye  irritant, 
thereby  eliminating  much  painful  suf- 
fering among  rabbits.  I  have  also  co- 
sponsored  a  resolution  expressing  Con- 
gress sense  that  Federal  agencies 
should  develop  alternatives  to  the 
Draize  test.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SUPERINTENDENT 
WILLIAM  LOUIS 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  WEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  2, 1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  direct  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  retirement  of  a  good 
friend,  who  is  one  of  the  outstanding 
educators  in  the  State  of  New  York.  I 
refer  to  the  superintendent  of  schools 
in  my  home  town  of  East  Rockaway. 
N.Y..  William  Louis. 

BiU  Louis  has  been  a  tremendous 
force  for  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  education  in  the  East  Rockaway 
Union  Free  School  District  during  the 
19  years  he  has  served  as  its  superin- 
tendent of  schools.  Some  idea  of  his 
dedication  and  devotion  to  his  profes- 
sional duties  may  be  gained  from  his 
letter  to  the  East  Rockaway  School 
Board  stating  his  intention  to  retire  as 
of  July  31  of  this  year.  Superintendent 
Louis  said  he  planned  to  start  his  vaca- 
tion as  of  July  1.  then  noted:  "It  will 
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be  the  first  time  in  19  years  that  I  will 
have  taken  my  entire  vacation." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hold  the  deep  convic- 
tion that  those  like  Bill  Louis,  who 
dedicate  their  life's  work  to  the  educa- 
tion of  our  children,  are  the  real  main- 
stajrs  of  our  country.  Their  influence 
on  the  education  and  development  of 
our  children  is  of  inestimable  value  to 
our  Nation. 

The  East  Rockaway  commimity  has 
been  fortunate,  indeed  to  have  had 
the  services  of  Bill  Louis  for  nearly 
two  decades.  But  the  past  19  years  as 
superintendent  of  the  East  Rockaway 
public  school  system  represent  only  a 
part  of  Bill  Louis'  long  and  distin- 
guished career  as  an  educator. 

His  teaching  career  began  in  the 
school  year  before  Pearl  Harbor  in 
Schenectady.  N.Y.  Four  years  service 
with  the  UJS.  Air  Force  in  World  War 
n  interrupted  that  career.  But  after 
his  wartime  service.  Bill  Louis  re- 
turned to  the  Schenectady  school 
system,  then  became  a  supervisor  in 
the  State  education  department  and. 
later,  an  assistant  superintendent  in 
the  Schenectady  County  school 
sjrstem. 

In  1963,  Bill  Louis  began  his  career 
in  Nassau  County,  taking  over  as  East 
Rockaway  school  superintendent  in 
that  year.  His  nearly  two  decades  of 
service  have  brought  many  changes  in 
educational  programs  and  services  in 
the  East  Rockaway  school  system.  Su- 
perintendent Louis,  for  example,  pio- 
neered the  introduction  of  computers 
as  teaching  tools  in  the  East  Rock- 
away public  schools.  In  all  of  his  inno- 
vations, his  goal  always  was  to  improve 
the  quality  of  education  for  East 
Rockaway's  children.  I  particularly 
admire  his  belief  that  one  of  the  most 
important  goals  of  the  teacher  is  to 
raise  the  expectations  of  the  students, 
so  they  may  achieve  more  than  they 
thought  possible. 

Such  a  philosophy  of  excellence  has 
been  the  hallmark  of  Bill  Louis' 
career.  As  a  longtime  friend.  I  can  also 
attest  to  the  outstanding  personal  at- 
tributes Bill  brought  to  his  profession: 
his  outgoing  personality,  his  tremen- 
dous dedication  to  his  work,  his  friend- 
liness, his  sterling  character.  These 
are  the  qualities  of  a  renuu-kable  man. 

The  East  Rockaway  public  schools 
will  sorely  miss  Bill  Louis'  outstanding 
talents  and  abilities,  his  wisdom,  and 
his  excellent  judgment. 

I  know  that  all  of  Bill  Louis'  friends 
and  colleagues  join  me  in  wishing  him 
the  fullest  enjoyment  of  his  retire- 
ment years,  and  also  in  the  wish  that 
those  years  will  be  blessed  with  good 
health,  the  richness  of  many  friend- 
ships, and  the  warmth  of  many  pleas- 
ant memories  from  a  lifelong  career  of 
accomplishment.* 
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AMERICAN  SHIPBUILDINO 
INDUSTRY  IS  IN  TROUBLE 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORK) 

OFNKW  JKRSrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary of  Transportation  Drew  Lewis  has 
announced  a  new  maritime  program 
which  will  encourage  American  ship 
operators  to  acquire  and  repidr  ships 
in  foreign  yards. 

Under  this  proposal,  shipowners 
would  be  able  to  obtain  Federal  oper- 
ating subsidies  for  foreign-built  vessels 
and  the  tariff  on  repairs  in  foreign 
shipyards  would  be  repealed.  Also,  for- 
eign vessels  reregistering  in  the  United 
States  would  become  eligible  to  trans- 
port American  food  aid  shipments  im- 
mediately, rather  than  having  to  wait 
3  years. 

This  proposed  policy  is  of  great  con- 
cern to  me.  At  a  time  when  unemploy- 
ment is  at  postwar  record  levels,  the 
administration  has  proposed  a  policy 
to  encourage  export  of  American  jobs 
to  foreign  shipyards.  At  a  time  when 
this  Nation  is  building  up  its  national 
defense  to  close  windows  of  vulnerabil- 
ity, the  administration  is  proposing  to 
open  a  huge  new  window  by  increasing 
American  reliance  on  foreign  ship- 
builders to  supply  our  critical  ocean 
vessel  needs. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  we  get  into  an 
international  crisis,  we  will  want  to 
insure  the  availability  of  a  strong  do- 
mestic shipbuilding  Industry  and  a 
skilled  work  force.  Under  the  adminis- 
tration's maritime  program,  however, 
our  domestic  shipbuilding  capability 
would  be  jeopardized.  Instead  of 
trying  to  improve  and  build  up  our  do- 
mestic ship  construction  capability, 
the  administration  Is  proposing  to  tear 
it  down. 

The  current  desperate  situation 
facing  our  domestic  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry was  described  well  in  a  recent 
article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Ac- 
cording to  the  article,  shipbuilders 
"cry  foul,  and  predict  that  the  admin- 
istration's policies  will  hasten  the  clos- 
ing of  some  essential  yards."  As  one 
shipbuilding  executive  put  it: 

For  years  this  coimtry  has  refused  to 
decide  whether  the  capability  to  make  shU>6 
is  in  the  national  Interest.  Now  we're  totally 
turning  our  back  on  the  subject. 

The  administation's  contradictory 
policies  in  this  area  do  not  go  unno- 
ticed. According  to  the  same  article: 

Shipyard  workers  say  they  can't  reconcile 
President  Reagan's  commitment  to  a  strong 
military  with  his  apparent  willingness  to  let 
thousands  of  shipyard  Jobs— and  perhaps 
the  entire  industry— disappear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  encouraging  foreign 
shipbuilding  to  supply  American  ship- 
ping needs  does  not  make  sense.  It  will 
hurt  our  Nation's  efforts  to  combat 
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unemployment  and  will  hann  our  na- 
tional defense.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  this  issue  carefully  as  the 
future  of  our  maritime  policy  is  debat- 
ed.* 
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CONFRONTATIONAL  TRAINING 
FOR  JUNE  14 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GBORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSI  OP  RKPRSSERTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  2, 1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  speaker,  as  I 
noted  earlier,  the  term  "civil  disobedi- 
ence" tias  been  co-opted  by  so-called 
"pacifist"  groups  who  regularly  aid 
and  abet  Soviet  foreign  policy  goals, 
albeit  indirectly.  On  Monday,  June  14. 
"pacifist"  groups  will  attempt  to 
blockade  several  missions  to  the 
United  Nations. 

As  part  of  this  demonstration  of 
"pacifism"  the  organizers  are  undergo- 
ing confrontational  training  with  the 
result  being  to  provoke  violence  from 
blockade  participants. 

The  report  on  these  plans  from  the 
authoritative  "Information  Digest" 
follows: 

CONraOHTATIOIIAL  TRAINING  FOR  JUNX  14 

The  June  14  Civil  Disobedience  Campaign 
(J-14  CDC)  handbook  (produced  by  that  or- 
ganization) demonstrates  that  as  in  the 
past,  participants  undergoing  the  mandato- 
ry training  are  being  psychologically  pre- 
pared to  confront  people  attempting  to  go 
to  work  and  to  resist  lawful  police  orders  by 
physical  means  which  are  designed  to  pro- 
voke violence.  The  handbook  states: 

"On  encountering  a  police  barricade  ('saw 
horses,'  real  horses,  or  police),  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  go  around  them  if  possible.  *  *  *  for- 
ward motion  is  encouraged.  If  forward 
progress  is  physically  blocked  by  a  line  of 
police  and  no  immediately  obvious  way  to 
get  closer  is  apparent,  sit  down  and  block 
any  traffic  which  may  be  passing  through 
the  barricades." 

The  handbook  demonstrates  that  the  or- 
ganizen  are  looking  carefully  at  theb-  fail- 
ure to  shut  down  Wall  Street  on  October  29, 
1979,  where  demonstrators  attempted  to  set 
up  their  blockades  before  daybreak,  hours 
earlier  than  they  had  announced,  but  found 
police  already  deployed. 

Organizers  also  admit  ttiat  the  New  York 
City  mounted  unit  is  highly  skilled  at  crowd 
control  and  dispersal,  and  will  try  to  per- 
suade demonstrators  to  sit  down  in  front  of 
police  or  mounted  charges  and  accept  inju- 
ries. 

The  locations  of  some  targeted  missions  in 
multi-purpose  public  office  buildings  allow 
approaches  from  several  directions.  Orga- 
ntzers  are  calling  for  close  coordination  and 
timing  so  that  "affinity  groups  converge  si- 
multaneously from  all  directions  on  each 
Mission."  Infomuitlon  developed  from  J-14 
CDC  sources  indicates  that  some  "n'finlty 
groups"  appearing  to  be  office  woiV.ers  will 
infiltrate  the  buildings  housing  the  mis- 
sions. 

The  liandbook  indicates  that  the  ap- 
proaches may  be  fast  running  charges 
through  and  over  police  barricades,  stating: 
"affinity  groups  should  not  allow  wooden 
barricades  to  stop  their  forward  motion. 


not 


Our  tactic  is 
being  corralled 


to  avoid  arrest,  but  to  avoid 
if  at  all  possible." 
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factors  could  result  in  this  estimate  being 
substantially  rev 


«  ONCOOPERATION 

stating  that  ""nonviolent  action  draws  its 
strength  from  open  confrontation  and  non- 
cooperation,"  the  handbook  for  civil  disobe- 
dience participants  encourages  as  many  of 
those  arrested  as  possible  to  "continue  their 
resistance  •  •  *  in  the  jails  and  courts"  to 
the  point  of  fanaticism  and  possible  death. 
Its  chapter  pn  "noncooperation"  com- 
mences: I 

"A  refusal  to!  cooperate  with  the  imprison- 
ment of  ones<gf  or  others  is  sensible  and 
natural  to  numy  of  us.  *  *  *  Many  of  us 
oppose  prisons  altogether,  viewing  the  in- 
equalities and  injustices  of  our  society  as  its 
culprits,  not  tbe  victims  who  end  up  rotting 
in  its  Jails. 

"Once  we  arf  removed  from  the  Missions, 
we'll  be  taken  to  the  courts  and  Jails.  Ham- 
pering our  removal  and  refusing  to  assist 
these  institutions  in  their  protection  of  the 
nuclear  missioi  is  of  inestimable  value.  Non- 
cooperation  ii^pedes  our  removal  and  pro- 
longs our  abiltty  to  accomplish  our  goals  of 
stopping  the  violent  business-as-usual  of  our 
targets.  We  become  burdens  to  the  courts 
and  jEdls  and  the  status  quo  become  more 
dlfflcxilt  and  costly  to  protect." 

Suggestions  '  for  "noncooperation"  start 
with  going  limp  to  force  police  to  carry  dem- 
onstrators when  being  arrested.  They  con- 
tinue with  refusal  to  give  one's  name,  ad- 
dress, social  security  number  or  an  employ- 
ment reference  to  the  courts,  and  refusing 
to  promise  to  return  for  later  court  appear- 
ances if  released. 

"Physical  noncooperation"  tactics  being 
encouraged  include  water  fasting  modeled 
on  the  1981  hunger  strike  actions  of  Jailed 
members  of  the  terrorist  IRA  and  INLA  to 
the  point  of  suicide  "as  did  several  Irish 
freedom  fighters  during  the  H-Blocli  hunger 
strike."  Other  jtactics  include  total  refusal  to 
walk  in  Jail  or  the  courtroom;  soiling  oneself 
by  refusing  to  use  a  toilet  and  to  clean  one- 
self so  that  pflson  officials  might  have  to 
"force-feed  and  diaper  the  inmate." 

Following  tbe  pattern  of  past  events  in- 
volving civil  disobedience,  "affinity  groups" 
of  8  to  12  people  will  form  the  core  of  the 
action.  Individualism,  independent  thinking 
and  basic  common  sense  in  avoiding  injiu'y 
are  discouraged  through  highly  manipula- 
tive group  meetings  and  role-playing  ses- 
sions. Experienced  trainers  called  "facilita- 
tors" and  "vibes-watchers"  carefully  manip- 
ulate affinity  group  emotions  until  its  mem- 
bers arrive  at  the  "correct"  responses. 

According  to  J-14  CH^C,  such  training  ses- 
sions already  have  been  held  in  Westchest- 
er, Syracuse,  Long  Island,  Rochester,  and 
ItYiACtL,  NY;  \  Dallas;  Tucson:  Columbus; 
Washington,  p.C;  Boston;  Chicago:  Pitts- 
burgh, Phllac  elphla,  Wilkes-Barre  and  Al- 
lentown,  PA;  Newark;  Atlanta;  Oainesvllle; 
Milwaukee  tui  d  in  the  states  of  New  Hamp- 
shire, Vermon  t,  and  North  Carolina. 

It  is  expect  ed  that  some  European  and 
Japanese  groi  ips  will  take  part  in  civil  dis- 
obedience acti  ons. 

At  this  time,  logistics  meetings  are 
planned  for  New  York  at  339  Lafayette 
Street  on  June  8  and  June  13.  The  meetings 
will  determine  which  affinity  groups  go  to 
which  targeteil  mission,  their  time  of  arrival 
If  other  than  ft  am,  and  the  exact  location  of 
their  "blockade  point." 

While  the  organizers  claim  that  "many 
thouands"  will  be  involved  in  civil  disobedi- 
ence, based  on  available  information,  it  Is 
believed  the  participants  will  not  exceed 
5,000.  However,  a  variety  of  unpredictable 


NEW  JERSEY  AFL-CIO 
CONSTITUTIONAL  CONVENTION 


I  stand  with  my  friends  of 
abor,  Tl  always  remember 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OPNE^  JKRSKT 
IH  THE  HOUSE  O^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
very  special  event  being  held  in  my 
home  State  this  weekend— the  New 
Jersey  State  AFL-CIO's  18th  Consti- 
tutional Conventii>n. 

Whenever 
organized  labor,  ix 
the  first  words  of  our  Constitution. 
Those  words  are:  VWe  the  people". 

We  the  people  now  face  the  over- 
whelming task  of  getting  our  economy 
back  on  track;  and  no  one  knows 
better  than  the  men  and  women  of  the 
labor  movement  ithat  it  takes  a  tre- 
mendous cooperative  effort  by  govern- 
ment, business,  and  workers.  Fortu- 
nately, the  New  Jersey  AFL-CIO  has  a 
long  tradition  of  l^ing  in  the  forefront 
of  social  and  ecof  omic  change  for  the 
better.  The  civil  tights  movement,  the 
worker  safety  ciovement  and  many 
other  social  justice  issues  all  gained 
impetus  from  thf  efforts  of  New  Jer- 
sey's AFL-CIO;  And  with  leaders  like 
Charlie  Marclant  >  and  Ed  Pulver.  I  am 
confident  that  .his  proud  tradition 
will  continue  to  f  ourish. 

There  is  no  tlm  e  to  lose  in  our  strug- 
gle to  refuel  the  economy  and  revital- 
ize our  cities.  Ihe  time  to  start  is 
now— or  maybe  I  should  say  the  time 
to  start  was  liist  year,  when  the 
Reagan  administration  took  the 
Nation  down  an  i  nmarked  road  of  eco- 
nomic chance.  They  called  it  "supply- 
side  economics."^  But.  In  fact,  as 
Budget  Director  David  Stoclcman  ad- 
mitted in  his  private  moments,  supply- 
side  economics  was  merely  traditional 
"tricltle-down"  ecionomics  in  disguise. 

What  else  can  ^ou  call  a  policy  that 
provides  an  indi^dual  income  tax  cut 
of  $33  to  a  famqy  earning  Just  under 
$10,000  and  a  cut  of  $4,000  to  a  family 
making  $100,000^  Or  one  which  allows 
large,  profitable :  corporations  to  buy 
tax  writeoffs  from  other  not-so-profit- 
able companies,  go  that  the  wealthiest 
get  away  with  paying  no  taxes.  Or  one 
which  permits  companies  to  deduct 
more  than  100  percent  of  the  cost  of 
new  equipment  from  their  taxes,  and 
which  continues  to  give  special  tax 
treatment  to  the  oil  industry  to  the 
tune  of  some  Ht  billion  over  5  years. 
Supply-side  ec(>nomics  is  redistribut- 
ing wealth  in  ,  America— putting  a 
greater  financial  burden  on  the  poor 
and  the  middle  (lass,  and  reducing  the 
load  on  corporations  and  wealthy  citi- 
zens. Only  1  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion—those earn  ng  over  $100,000— will 
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have  their  taxes  reduced  in  real  terms 
in  1982  as  a  result  of  the  administra- 
tion tax  policies.  Everyone  else— 99 
percent  of  the  American  people— will 
pay  more  in  taxes  this  year  than  last. 
As  for  corporations,  their  share  of  the 
tax  burden  continues  to  decline.  In 
1948,  corporations  paid  23  percent  of 
the  Nation's  taxes,  but  by  1980  their 
contribution  dropped  to  12  percent; 
and  with  the  Reagan  tax  policies  in 
place,  that  contribution  will  be  re- 
duced to  7  percent  by  1987. 

The  administration  told  us  that 
these  so-(^led  incentives  were  needed 
to  help  Americans  save,  invest  and 
produce.  At  the  same  time,  this  admin- 
istration told  us  that  ordinary  Ameri- 
cans would  have  to  pay  for  these  tax 
giveaways  with  severe  cuts  in  nutrition 
programs,  health  programs,  food 
stamps,  housing,  employment  training 
and  education  programs. 

Although  some  of  us  in  Congress 
strenuously  objected  to  these  budget 
and  tax  policies,  the  mood  of  the  coun- 
try and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  was  to 
give  the  administration's  proposals  a 
chance. 

Well,  they  have  had  their  chance, 
and  you  can  judge  the  results  for  your- 
self: 50,000  small  businesses  went 
bankrupt  in  1981;  gross  national  prod- 
uct has  been  on  a  steady  decline;  un- 
employment has  reached  its  highest 
level  since  the  Great  Depression;  the 
number  of  American  companies  oper- 
ating at  near-capacity  is  now  at  the 
lowest  level  in  21  years;  high  interest 
rates  continue  to  stymie  the  housing 
and  automobile  markets;  and  the  Com- 
merce E>epartment  estimates  that 
orders  for  new  machinery  by  Ameri- 
can industry  will  decline  in  1982,  de- 
spite the  overly  generous  tax  incen- 
tives on  new  machinery  enacted  last 
year. 

Even  by  the  President's  own  person- 
al barometer  for  the  economy— the 
want  ads— America's  economy  is  in 
trouble.  According  to  an  independent 
business  report,  the  number  of  want 
ads  for  jobs  across  the  country  has 
been  falling  steadily,  and  in  March  it 
reached  its  lowest  level  since  1975. 

But  I  do  not  have  to  recite  the  ugly 
statistics  to  remind  us  of  the  sorry 
shape  of  our  economy  and  its  impact 
on  people.  The  laborers  of  this  great 
Nation  have  shared  the  pain  of  what  it 
means  to  have  10V4  million  men  and 
women  out  of  work,  and  millions  more 
who  have  given  up  looking  for  work. 
The  workers  of  America  know  best  of 
all  how  20-percent  youth  unemploy- 
ment and  18-percent  black  unemploy- 
ment have  stifled  hope  in  our  neigh- 
borhoods. 

We  the  people  must  start  the  coun- 
try on  a  new  course  toward  greater 
employment  opportimities  through 
long-term  industrial  growth,  greater 
tax  equity,  lower  Federal  deficits  and 
lower  interest  rates. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

I  come  to  my  friends  in  the  labor 
movement  with  this  challenge  be<»use 
I  know  they  have  the  resolve  to  work 
for  this  new  economic  rebuilding  of 
America.  As  for  Government,  we  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  American 
productivity  relies  on  the  men  and 
women  in  our  factories  and  research 
labs,  not  on  tax-exempt  new  machin- 
ery, as  the  administration  suggests. 

We  must  begin,  right  now,  to  demon- 
strate a  greater  commitment  to  invest- 
ing in  people.  This  means  more  educa- 
tion aid,  more  employment  training, 
and  a  program  to  retrain  workers  as 
America's  industrial  needs  change. 

We  also  must  pay  closer  attention  to 
the  needs  of  our  cities,  and  particular- 
ly to  the  needs  of  minority  Americans 
who  have  been  deprived  of  the  chance 
to  compete  fairly  in  the  job  market  be- 
cause they  could  not  get  a  quality  edu- 
cation. 

Government's  role  in  helping  indus- 
try train,  retrain  and  educate  our  Na- 
tion's work  force  must  include  a  com- 
mitment to  programs  that  have  helped 
millions  of  our  citizens  to  elevate  their 
lives.  Programs  such  as  social  security, 
college  loans:  child  nutrition;  help  for 
the  handicapped:  housing  subsidies: 
and  other  sotAaX  services  have  a  direct 
relation  to  productivity  levels— be- 
cause how  can  a  child  leam  in  school 
without  a  good  limch?  Or  how  can  a 
working  mother  hold  a  job  without 
adequate  day  care  facilities? 

I  realize  that  my  proposals  are  di- 
rectly opposite  those  of  the  current 
administration,  but  I  firmly  believe  my 
position  reflects  our  responsibilities  as 
a  government  and  a  people,  that  were 
set  forth  in  our  Constitution,  which 
begins: 

We  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  insure  domestic  tranquility,  pro- 
vide for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity,  do 
ordain  and  establish  this  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

Let  us  never  forget  the  power  of 
these  words  as  we  meet  the  challenge 
of  retooling  America's  e<»nomy.  Let  us 
go  forward  together  with  renewed  de- 
termination to  promote  the  general 
welfare  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty to  ourselves  and  our  posterity.* 


GUAM'S  FIRST  "YOUNG 

ACHIEVER"  IS  ALSO  WINNER 
OF  ISLAND'S  CONGRESSIONAL 
ARTS  CAUCUS  CONTEST 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  VLt.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  feeling  of  pride  and  pleasure 
that  I  submit  for  the  Record  a  profile 
story  from  the  Sunday,  May  23,  1982, 
Pacific  Daily  News  on  Miss  Angela 
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Wright,  a  recent  high  school  graduate 
in  my  district. 

Miss  Wright,  whose  parents  are  edu- 
cators in  our  public  school  system,  has 
a  rare  talent  for  combining  scholastics, 
athletics,  and  artistry  and  it  is  a  coin- 
cidence that  her  acrylic  oil  painting 
was  selected  No.  1  from  among  38  en- 
tries In  the  contest  sponsored  by  the 
Congressional  Arts  Caucus. 

It  is  all  the  more  pleasing  to  note 
that  Miss  Wright,  who  is  a  "statesid- 
er,"  having  come  to  Guam  with  her 
parents,  has  adapted  so  splendidly  to 
our  island  culture  and  has  t>een  able  to 
achieve  In  so  many  areas.  It  is  a  trib- 
ute to  our  democratic  society  which 
has  developed  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time  in  America's  outpost  in 
the  Far  East.  I  know  you  will  all  Join 
me  in  wishing  her  well  as  she  returns 
to  the  States  to  pursue  her  (»llege 
career  In  North  Carolina. 

Angela  Wright:  An  All-around  Winnir 
(By  Paul  J.  Borja,  DaUy  News  staff) 

CJeorge  Washington  High  School  senior 
Angela  Wright  wrote  down  her  goals  when 
she  was  a  sophomore. 

And  now,  looking  back  over  the  last  two 
years,  she's  surprised. 

"I  set  down  my  goals  when  I  was  in  10th 
grade  and  I've  passed  them.  It  really  makes 
me  feel  good,"  said  Wright,  the  daughter  of 
Marion  and  Carolyn  Wright  of  Yigo. 

"I've  accomplished  more  than  I  thought  I 
would,"  she  said. 

Wright  said  she  challenges  herself  to  Im- 
prove her  abilities. 

"I  Just  want  to  take  that  talent  and  put  It 
to  a  grindstone,  then  perfect  It  as  much  as  I 
can,"  said  Wright,  a  3.7  student  on  a  scale  of 
four. 

For  Wright,  an  interest  in  singing  expand- 
ed simply  from  her  band  class. 

"I  decided  to  take  some  lessons  and  now 
I've  ended  up  taking  three  years  of  lessons," 
she  said. 

And  this  year,  Wright,  who  said  she  likes 
to  sketch,  decided  to  take  up  painting  In  an 
art  class. 

"I  had  some  extra  credits  and  I  thought  It 
was  a  good  opportunity  to  leam."  she  said. 

That  opportunity  to  leam  panned  out. 

An  acrylic  palnUng  of  a  net  fisherman  by 
Wright  captured  first  place  in  a  contest 
sponsored  by  Del.  A.  B.  Won  Pat,  the  Insu- 
lar Arts  Council  and  the  Gifted  and  Talent- 
ed Education  program. 

Her  artwork  wlU  hang  this  summer  In  the 
halls  of  Congress. 

Wright  Is  best  known  for  her  skills  as  an 
all-Island  basketball  player  for  the  OW 
Warriors. 

In  1981,  she  averaged  15  points  per  game 
and  was  chosen  as  female  Athlete  of  the 
Year. 

In  1982,  Wright  increased  her  output  and 
averaged  18  points  a  game  and  came  in 
second  In  the  league's  scoring  race.  "I 
missed  one  game  because  of  the  flu,"  she 
said. 

In  the  recent  Far  East  Girls  Basketball 
Tournament  In  Okinawa,  Wright  was 
chosen  as  most  valuable  player,  along  with 
John  F.  Kennedy  High  School's  Viola 
Payumo,  and  was  one  of  the  prime  reasons 
for  a  combined  OW  Oecko- Warrior  team  to 
win  the  tournament  title. 

Wright  wants  to  continue  playing  basket- 
baU  at  Mars  HiU  CoUege  in  North  Carolina. 
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But  she  promised  that  studies  would  be  a 
priority  once  she  reaches  colleKe. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  studies  before  sports," 
she  said. 

Once  in  North  Carolina,  a  hotbed  of  bas- 
ketbaU  tradition,  Wright  will  be  able,  for 
the  first  time,  to  compare  herself  with  play- 
ers on  the  mainland.* 

OUR  DEBT  TO  VETERANS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PEinf  SYLVAlflA 
a  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEMTATIVES 

WedTieaday.  June  2. 1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
every  night  now,  on  the  evening  news, 
the  Nation's  attention  is  once  again 
riveted  to  war:  The  war  in  the 
Falklands  between  the  British  and  the 
Argentines.  The  eruption  of  that 
conflict,  almost  overnight,  once  again 
has  brought  to  the  American 
consciousness  how  close  we  can  be  to 
war.  It  can  happen  very  fast— too  fast. 
Tensions  still  abound  in  other  hot- 
spots  across  the  globe— El  Salvador, 
Ireland,  Poland,  Guatemala,  and  Leba- 
non. 

This  Nation  will  hold  both  a  day  of 
reflection  for  those  who  have  died  for 
our  country,  and  a  day  searching  for  a 
greater  commitment  to  finding  peace 
across  the  globe. 

During  our  200-year  history,  39  mil- 
lion men  and  women  have  served  in 
our  Armed  Forces  during  wartime. 
Over  1.100,000  service  people  have  sac- 
rlflced  their  lives  in  armed  conflict. 
Today,  there  are  25.8  million  living 
war  veterans;  people  who  fought  in 
Vietnam,  Korea.  World  War  II,  World 
War  I,  and  the  Spanish-American 
War.  There  are  also  over  4  million 
I)eacetime  veterans. 

On  Memorial  Day  we  reaffirm  our 
belief  that  our  people  are  our  most  im- 
portant defense,  those  willing  to  serve 
in  the  military  and  those  who  work  in 
other  ways  to  preserve  freedom  and 
peace.  We  can  have  all  the  bombs,  ar- 
senals, computers,  ships,  and  airplanes 
possible  and  a  $260  billion  defense 
budget.  But  weapons,  hardware,  and 
missiles  are  worth  little  if  people  are 
not  dedicated  to  peace  and  freedom.  It 
is  the  American  people  who  are  the 
heart  of  America's  defense. 

conirntT  owxs  ddts  to  vxtkrahs 
This  coimtry  has  a  long  tradition  of 
compensating  veterans  and  their  de- 
pendents for  hardships  and  sacrifices 
Incurred  in  the  course  of  military  serv- 
ice through  pensions,  compensation, 
readjustment  help,  medical  care,  hous- 
ing loans,  and  burial  benefits.  During 
these  times  of  severe  budget  con- 
straints and  pressures  to  reduce  the 
Reagan  deficit,  we  must  not  lose  sight 
of  this  commitment. 

During  the  97th  Congress,  we  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  taken  a 
number  of  steps  to  keep  our  commit- 
ment to  veterans: 


EXTENSI  >NS  OF  REMARKS 

On  March  96.  1981.  we  passed  House 
Joint  Resolution  182.  requesting  Presi- 
dent Reagan  {designate  April  26,  1981. 
as  a  day  of  recognition  for  veterans  of 
the  Vietnam  f  ra. 

On  June  2,  1981,  we  passed  H.R. 
3499.  Veteranp'  Health  Care  Act  which 
provides  hosiHtal  care  for  Vietnam  vet- 
erans expose  to  agent  orange,  ex- 
tends the  psychological  readjustment 
program,  and!  expands  the  scope  of  the 
VA's  agent  onange  study. 

On  June  1   1981.  we  passed  H.R. 

3423.  the  Veterans'  Training  and  Busi- 

of  1981  which  provides 

years  of  eligibility  for 

g    and    vocational 

Vietnam-era    veterans 

les  a  veterans'   business 

in  the  Veterans'  Admin- 


ness  Loan  A 
two  addltio: 
on-the-job 
education    f( 
and  establisl 
loan  proi 
istration. 

On  Jime 
1100.  POW 


1981.  we  passed  H.R. 
eneflts  and  Health  Care 
Service,  whicfci  relaxes  the  time  stand- 
ard used  to  determine  service-connect- 
ed disease  and  medical  conditions  for 
former  POW!s. 

On  Jime  t,  1981.  we  passed  H.R. 
2039.  the  Ve^rans'  Home  Loan  Guar- 
antees, which  authorizes  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  provide  graduated 
payment  platis  for  single-family  dwell- 
ings mortgage  loans. 

Also.  durlBg  the  97th  Congress  I 
have  cosponsored  several  bills  to  help 
veterans:       | 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  275. 
requesting  that  President  Reagan  take 
all  necessary  action  to  obtain  informa- 
tion on  thobe  missing  in  Southeast 
Asia.  ' 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  252,  to 
reaffirm  the  support  of  Congress  for 
the  continued  provision  of  full  medical 
service  for  veterans  over  65. 

House  Ccnpurrent  Resolution  252,  to 
designate  JUly  9,  1982,  as  POW/MIA 
Recognition  bay. 

House  Jo^t  Resolution  124.  that 
designates  /jjugust  31,  1981.  as  Nation- 
al Blind  Vetf  rans  Recognition  Day. 

H.R.  1918;  to  improve  pensions  for 
World  Wail  I  veterans  and  their 
widows.        I 

Finally,  in  my  own  Pittsburgh  area. 
I  am  working  to  see  that  a  much 
needed  addition  at  the  Pittsburgh 
(University  Drive)  VA  Medical  Center 
is  built.  I  aii  pleased  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  me  letter  I  have  written 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
with  responsibility  for  veterans  hospi- 
tals, seekink  their  support  for  ade- 
quate funding  at  this  facility: 
CoNCRXss  ir  THC  United  States. 

H«nsE  or  Represertatives. 
Wjashington,  D.C.,  May  7. 1982. 
Hon.  Edward  P.  Boland, 
Chairman,    Si^bcommitUe    on    HUD-Inde- 
pendent  JU/encici,  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washingtm,  B.C. 
Dear  CoHCfESSMAN  Boland:  I  am  writing 
to  urge  that  ttie  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee on  HUD-tndependent  Agencies  approve 
the   Veteran«   Administration   request   for 
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$2.5  million  to  beiln  preliminary  design 
work  and  working  drawings  for  an  outpa- 
tient addition  at  the  PltUburgh  (University 
Drive)  VA  Medical  Center. 

As  the  veteran  population  ages,  the  need 
for  improving  services  at  this  hospital  is 
clear.  The  current  outpatient  clinic  Is  under- 
sized, and  outpatient  load  Is  11.3  percent 
higher  than  anticipated  for  this  time.  Hos- 
pital officials  report  to  me  that  they  are 
using  every  available  space.  Additionally, 
with  the  changes  aAd  expansions  planned, 
patients  would  be  aale  to  get  most  services 
on  one  floor— outpatient  service,  pharmacol- 
ogy, radiology  and  paperwork.  Currently, 
patients,  who  may  be  elderly  or  disabled, 
must  go  several  places  on  several  levels  of 
the  facility  for  servldes  they  need. 

VA  plans  to  consolidate  outpatient  activi- 
ties now  offered  in  the  Federal  Building 
downtown  with  the  University  Drive  facili- 
ty. This  will  mean  miore  services  available  to 
veterans  and  a  widOr  variety  of  services  in 
one  easily  accessible  location.  It  will  also 
result  in  more  efficient  use  of  manpower 
and  more  continuity  of  care  since  many  pa- 
tients formerly  recalved  in-patient  services 
at  the  hospital.         ! 

The  radiology  unit  is  now  located  in  long 
muTow  halls,  and  Ipatlents  must  wait  in 
halls  on  beds.  Ther^  are  no  waiting  rooms, 
and  there  is  a  shonage  of  dressing  rooms. 
This  unit  also  neecfe  higher  ceilings  to  ac- 
commodate new  radiology  equipment  that 
will  also  improve  diagnosis  and  care.  The 
supply  unit  of  the  hospital,  which  handles 
sterilization  and  pai:king  for  the  operating 
room,  for  example,  would  Improve  the  situa- 
tion. Now  hospital  personnel  must  load  and 
unload  in  the  same  {area.  Mixing  sterile  and 
dirty  supplies  in  on^  area  is  clearly  not  ac- 
ceptable. I 

In  short,  as  the  veteran  population  grows 
older,  there  is  more  [use  of  the  system.  Since 
last  year,  use  of  the  University  Drive  outpa- 
tient services  has  Increased  five  percent  and 
further  increases  are  anticipated.  For  the 
two  facilities,  there  were  120,000  visits  last 
year.  I  believe  that  appropriating  these 
funds  for  this  ho^ltal  is  a  sound  invest- 
ment. Quality,  accessible,  and  efficient  out- 
patient services  mefui  fewer  days  of  hospi- 
talization and  lllneis.  We  owe  it  to  our  vet- 
erans, who  sacrificod  for  their  country,  the 
best  health  care  we  lean  provide. 

I  respectfully  ur^e  the  members  of  your 
subcommittee  to  approve  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration request. 


Sincerely. 


SUIT  WILL 
HOUSE 


CHALLENGE  TWO- 
LECnSLATTVE  VETO 


OP 
IN  THE  HOXTSE 


Done  WALGREN, 

Member  of  Congress.m 


HON.  ANTHOP  Y  TOBY  MOFFETT 


CCNNBCnCUT 
I  >r  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesdo  y,  June  2.  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFPET  T.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  joined  our  colic  ague  Henry  Waxman, 
Consimier's  Unifn,  and  public  citizen 
in  armoimcing  aj  suit  to  challenge  the 
constitutionality  of  the  two-House  leg- 
islative veto.  Tnis  suit  is  particularly 
timely,  given  ouk-  decision  last  month 
to  veto  the  used  car  rule. 

I  oppose  the  two-House  legislative 
veto;  and.  I  wofuld  suggest  that  the 
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used  car  debacle  demonstrates  why 
the  veto  should  be  struck  down.  It  sub- 
jected Congress  to  imseemly  political 
pressure;  it  prevented  a  rigorous 
debate  on  congressional  and  agency 
Intent;  and,  it  deprived  consumers  of 
essential  protections. 

The  statement  which  I  released  an- 
nouncing the  suit  is  printed  below: 

Statement  op  Congressman  Toby  Moppett 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  with  representa- 
tives of  Consumer's  Union,  Public  Citizen, 
and  my  colleague  Rep.  Henry  Waxman  to 
aiuiounce  our  Intention  to  file  an  amicus 
brief  challenging  the  legal  basis  of  the  two- 
House  legislative  veto.  Oiu-  brief  before  the 
District  of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  will 
argue  that  the  two-House  veto  is  unconsti- 
tutional: and,  that  the  action  taken  by  Con- 
gress on  May  26,  1982— which  vetoed  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission's  proposed  Used 
Car  Rule— is  also  unconstitutional. 

It  is  Important  to  sUte  at  the  outset  that 
I  fully  support  active  oversight  by  Congress 
Executive  and  Independent  Agencies.  As 
Chairman  of  the  Ciovemment  Ot>erations 
Subcommittee  on  Enviroiunent.  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources,  I  have  been  involved  in 
several  successful  cases  in  which  we  have 
modified  improper  Agency  behavior.  In  the 
legislative  process,  we  have  placed  most 
Agencies  on  fixed  authorizations  to  enable 
the  appropriate  Committees  of  Congress  to 
examine  periodically  the  performance  of 
these  Agencies.  Such  tools  are  crucial  to 
insure  that  the  Executive  Branch  is  fulfill- 
ing its  obligations  to  carry  out  the  law. 

But  legislative  veto  is  quite  different. 

I  believe  that,  in  our  fUlng,  we  will  show 
successfully  that  legislative  veto  is  unconsti- 
tutional. And,  If  our  position  is  sustained, 
we  will  enjoy  improved  operations  by  the 
Committees  of  Congress;  we  will  contain  the 
possibilities  of  damage  to  consumers  or  to 
public  health  arising  from  delays  inherent 
in  the  legislative  veto  process;  and,  we  will 
quell,  one  would  hope,  the  incredible  con- 
tamination of  the  political  arena  from  spe- 
cial Interest  campaign  contributions  moti- 
vated by  an  attempt  to  use  money  and  influ- 
ence to  effect  a  veto. 

Without  duplicating  the  presentation  of 
Ellen  Broadman  of  Consiuner's  Union,  let 
me  briefly  state  that  I  support  her  conten- 
tions that  the  legislative  veto  (1)  violates 
the  presentment'  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion; and,  (2)  violates  the  implicit  doctrine 
of  Separation  of  Powers.  These  arguments 
were  upheld  in  the  PERC  natural  gas  pric- 
ing case  and  in  the  Chadha  immigration  de- 
cision. I  believe  that  the  findings  of  those 
Courts  will  apply  in  our  case.  (See  attached 
Moffett  dissent.  Energy  and  Commerce 
Committee  Report  No.  97-586,  FTC  Used 
Motor  Vehicle  Rule,  May  25, 1982.) 

At  times,  arguments  over  Constitutional 
issues  fall  to  arouse  the  public  at  large.  But 
there  are  principles  involved  which  directly 
affect  the  ability  of  Congress  to  do  its  Job; 
and,  that  should  be  everyone's  concern. 

Current  proposals  before  the  House  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  would  require  all  Fed- 
eral Agencies  to  submit  proposed  rules  to 
Congress  before  they  became  final.  For  each 
of  the  several  thousand  rules  prepared  each 
year.  Congress  would  have  a  fixed  time 
period  during  which  it  would  review  the 
rules.  Such  an  arrangement  would  be  im- 
mensely time  consuming;  it  would  probably 
require  the  addition  of  dozens  of  new  Com- 
mittee staffers;  it  would  Inject  Members  of 
Congress— in  a  deeply  political  way— into 
the  dally  workings  of  Independent  agencies. 
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Committee  and  agency  staff  alike  would  be 
diverted,  if  not  paralyzed,  by  such  a  process. 
And.  It  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on 
wholly  legitimate  rulemakings. 

There  Isn't  a  single  example  of  a  statute 
authorizing  legislative  veto  which  contains 
standards  by  which  Congress  would  judge 
the  efforts  by  Agencies  to  write  rules.  Not 
once,  not  once,  during  the  FTC  Used  Car 
Debate,  did  any  Member  of  Congress  allege 
that  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  violated 
Congressional  intent  In  drafting  the  rule  we 
shamefully  defeated  last  week.  In  a  sense. 
Congress  is  usurping  the  powers  of  the  judi- 
ciary to  judge  the  actions  of  the  Executive 
without  assuming  any  of  the  responsibility 
or  accountability. 

Another  problem  legislative  veto  invites  is 
needless  delay.  Recently,  while  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  was  evaluating  a 
regulation  on  standards  for  Infant  formula, 
one-half  million  cans  of  baby  food  which 
lacked  an  essential  nutrient  were  marketed. 
A  burdensome  regulatory  review  procedure 
put  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Infants  at 
risk.  To  permit  delay  and  risk— which  may 
Involve  proposed  rules  protecting  consumers 
against  fraudulent  securities,  impure  drugs, 
supposedly  crash-resistant  bumpers,  decep- 
tive used  car  transactions,  and  the  like— will 
not  strengthen  oversight  of  the  bureaucra- 
cy, but  it  may  further  imravel  confidence  in 
Congress. 

Finally,  after  the  debacle  with  the  used 
car  debate,  one  thing  Is  clear:  the  legislative 
veto  Invites  the  worst  Impulses  among  Polit- 
ical Action  Committees  and,  perhaps,  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  take  over  the  legislative 
process.  The  perception  among  the  public  is 
that  Congress  becomes  something  like  the 
auditorium  at  the  Sotheby-Parke-Bemet 
GaUery,  open  to  be  sold  to  the  highest 
bidder  when  there  is  an  opi>ortunlty  to 
reject  a  rule.  In  part,  our  Executive  Agen- 
cies were  created  to  take  policy  writing  out 
of  the  political  arena.  Our  experience  with 
the  Used  Car  Lobby— and  its  nearly  $1  mil- 
lion in  campaign  contributions— demon- 
strates why  this  makes  sense. 

I  appreciate  your  participation  at  this 
press  conference,  and  will  be  delighted  to 
answer  questions. 

PTC  Used  Motor  Vehxcue  Ruu— Dibsent- 
n»G  Views  op  Congressman  Toby  Moppett 

The  House  Energy  and  Commerce  Com- 
mittee on  Thursday,  May  20,  1982  voted  to 
approve  a  veto  measure  which  will  frustrate 
the  Federal  Trade  Conunlsslon's  used  car 
rule.  This  rule  is  simple;  it  requires  dealers 
to  perform  three  essential  tasks.  First,  deal- 
ers are  asked  to  affix  an  18t  stocker  called 
the  'Used  Car  Buyer's  Guide"  to  the  wind- 
shield of  each  car.  Second,  they  are  asked  to 
disclose  whether,  and  to  what  extent,  a  war- 
ranty applies  when  the  car  is  sold.  Third,  it 
requires  the  dealer  to  disclose  any  known 
defects.  The  word  "known"  should  be  un- 
derscored—the rule  explicitly  states  that  in- 
spections of  such  cars  are  not  necessary. 
Yet,  despite  the  simple,  cost-effective,  and 
not  terribly  burdensome  requirements  of 
the  rule,  the  Committee  is  advising  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  veto  the  rule. 

I  dissent  from  the  recommendation. 

Despite  my  complete  and  absolute  dis- 
agreement with  the  finding  by  our  Commit- 
tee, the  impending  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  which  will  determine  the  fate  of  this 
rule  will  be  valuable.  It  affords  to  us  in  the 
House,  and  to  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
an  opportunity  to  debate  some  larger  Issues 
in  addition  to  the  relative  value  of  this  basic 
disclosure  rule. 
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We  can  debate  whether  or  not  Congress 
will  be  receptive  to  actions  by  regulatory 
agencies  which  offer  protection  to  consum- 
ers. 

We  can  debate  whether  or  not  the  crusade 
against  "overregulatlon"  has  entered  the 
realm  of  the  ridiculous. 

We  can  debate  the  value  of  the  legislative 
veto,  particularly  at  a  time  when  the  Consti- 
tutional basis  of  this  concept  is  under  chal- 
lenge in  cases  before  the  Supreme  Court 

And  finall,  we  can  debate  whether  or  not 
we  will  continue  to  permit  the  wild  excesses 
of  Political  Action  Committees  to  distort 
the  legislative  process. 

Remarkable  as  it  may  seem  each  of  these 
issues  has  found  their  way  into  this  Used 
Car  Veto  Debacle. 

THE  TTRCERTAIN  PUTURE  OP  THE  LEOIBLATTVE 
VETO 

Regardless  of  whether  or  not  Members  of 
the  House  support  the  rule,  I  believe  that  it 
is  Improper  for  the  House  to  be  contemplat- 
ing veto  of  this  regulation  pending  disposal 
of  the  FERC  and  Chadha  cases  before  the 
Supreme  Court.  We  do  not  know,  at  this 
time,  if  the  legislative  veto  process  will  be 
considered  as  a  constitutional  device  by  the 
U.S.  Supreme  Court.  This  is  Important  to 
remember  because  the  argiunents  in  these 
cases  can  be  directly  applied  to  the  legisla- 
tive veto  under  which  we  are  operating  with 
respect  to  used  cars.' 

Two  separate  courts  have  found  that  the 
legislative  veto  is  suspect  and  unamstitu- 
tlonal  because: 

(1)  It  violates  the  clause  of  the  Constitu- 
tion which  requires  that  "Every  Bill  which 
shall  have  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate,  shall,  before  it  be- 
comes a  Law,  be  presented  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  .  .  ."  (Article,  I,  Sec- 
tion 7) 

(2)  It  violates  the  doctrine  of  Separation 
of  Powers  in  the  Constitution. 

The  finding  of  the  Court  relative  to  Arti- 
cle 1,  Section  7  is  predicated  upon  the 
notion  that  regulations  promulgated  by  ad- 
ministrative agencies  based  upon  enacted 
law  are  themselves  effective  laws.  And,  that 
if  Congress  chooses  to  veto  these  regula- 
tions, that  action  also  constitutes  legislat- 
ing. That  finding  results  in  the  conclusl(m 
that  passage  of  a  veto  resolution  requires  a 
Presidential  signature  before  it  can  become 
effective.  The  Court's  finding  In  the  YERC 
case  was  summarized  as  follows: 

"Congressional  amlci  argue  that  Article  I. 
Section  7  does  not  apply  because  FERCs 
Phase  n  rule  was  never  an  effective  law.  but 
merely  a  proposal  to  t>e  accepted  or  rejected 
by  Congress  through  the  one-houae  disap- 
proval mechanism.  Since  one  House  of  Con- 
gress undoubtedly  may  refuse  to  enact  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  may  do  so  without  the 
participation  of  the  President,  acceptance  of 
this  argument  would  end  all  constitutional 
Inquiry.  The  policy  purposes  of  Article  I, 
Section  7  would  be  irrelevant.  We  emphati- 
cally reject  this  position,  however,  and  hold 
that  the  veto  of  the  Phase  II  rule  effectively 
changed  the  law  by  altering  the  scope  of 
FERC's  discretion  and  preventing  an  other- 
wise valid  regulation  from  taking  effect.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  Senate's  concurrence  and 
presentation  to  the  President  were  neces- 
sary prerequisites  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
disapproval  resolution.- (Slip  opinion  of  the 
D.C.  Court  of  Appeals  @  74.)" 

The  Courts  have  also  ruled  that  legislative 
veto  impairs  the  doctrine  of  separation  of 
powers.  Judges  are  supposed  to  examine 
whether  actions  by  the  Executive  Branch 
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violate  the  Intent  of  Congress.  The  Consti- 
tution specifies  several  veto  provisions: 
vetoes  by  the  President  which  may  be  over- 
ridden by  the  actions  of  both  Houses;  rejec- 
tion of  treaties:  and,  rejection  of  Presiden- 
tial appointments.  The  Constitution  never 
mentions  the  legislative  veto.  And.  it  re- 
serves f(V  the  Judicial  Branch  the  right  to 
Interpret  and  vitiate  the  actions  of  the  Ex- 
ecutive. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  review  these  ar- 
guments, carefully.  I  believe  that  it  would 
be  a  mistake  for  the  House— as  it  was  a  mis- 
talie  for  the  Senate— to  veto  the  Federal 
Trade  Commission's  used  car  rule,  prior  to 
the  time  that  we  are  in  receipt  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  opinion. 

With  the  pending  legislative  veto  cases 
before  the  Supreme  Coiut.  if  we  vote  to  veto 
the  rule,  we  may  find,  within  a  few  months, 
that  the  entire  concept  of  legislative  review 
Is  in  error.  If  the  opponents  are  keen  on  de- 
feating the  rule,  at  that  time,  they  can 
submit  a  proposed  amendment  to  the  Mag- 
nuson-Moss  Act  or  to  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  Itself,  In  order  to  defeat  the 
rule.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  pendency  of 
the  veto  Issue  before  the  Court,  we  should 
not  veto  this  Federal  Trade  Commission 
regulation. 

Finally,  virtually  every  Independent  com- 
mentator, every  newspaper  editorial  with 
which  I  am  familiar,  every  consumer  organi- 
sation, recognizes  that  this  is  a  de  minimus 
regulation.  It  Is  what  Jonathan  Swift  would 
call  "a  modest  proposal."  If  this  minimum 
disclosure  rule  is  too  intrusive,  too  encom- 
passing for  the  membership  of  this  body, 
then  we  may  have  seen  the  last  days  of  the 
consumer  movement.  I  cannot  believe  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  will  want  to  send 
that  awful  message  to  their  constituency.* 
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JUNE  12  "F  lEEZE"  DEMO  BACKS 
SOVIET  SITIATEGIC  SUPERIOR- 
ITY 


June  2,  1982 


CHIEF  DONALD 
SWERING  THE 
YEARS 


McLEAN:     AN- 
CALL    FOR    41 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOirraHER 

or  mw  YORK 

Hr  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPHESENTATTVES 

Wednesday  June  2, 1982 
•  Mr.  IjeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
longstanding  and  dedicated  communi- 
ty service  are  deserving  of  the  highest 
recognition.  That  fact  holds  especially 
true  for  Chief  Donald  McLean,  who 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Old  West- 
bury  Police  Department  starting  on 
July  4. 1941. 

Alter  being  promoted  to  sergeant  on 
September  1,  1961.  Chief  McLean  then 
attained  the  rank  of  lieutenant  on 
June  19,  1970.  Finally,  on  November 
18,  1976  he  became  chief  of  police  and 
served  most  professionally  in  that  ca- 
pacity until  his  retirement  on  May  31, 
1982. 

Forty-one  years  comprise  a  substan- 
tial length  of  time,  smd  as  such.  Chief 
McLean's  record  of  tMscomplishments 
are  considerable  and  most  gratefully 
appreciated. 

On  behalf  of  those  Old  Westbury 
residents  who  have  benefited  from 
Chief  Donald  McLean's  long  and  dedi- 
cated service,  I  extend  best  vrishes  for 
a  healthy  and  happy  cetirement  and 
offer  my  sincerest  congratulations  on 
a  Job  well  done.* 


HON.  Harry  McDONald 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOltSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedniaday,  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  vet- 
eran disarmalnent  organizers  who  pro- 
duced protest  mobilizations  backing 
the  Commuiiist  Vietcong  terrorists 
and  the  Ha^oi  regime  tried  to  sell 
Americans  tlje  idea  that  Communists 
were  the  goid  guys  in  Vietnam  and 
that  Uncle  Sam  wore  the  black  hat. 
The  millions  of  boat  people  fleeing  the 
Communist  tyranny  in  Vietnam  and 
the  3  millioti  Cambodians  who  died 
under  the  Khmer  Rouge  regime 
proved  the  lit  in  their  arguments— but 
too  late  to  saive  the  liberty  and  lives  of 
millions  of  iinocent  people  in  South- 
east Asia. 

The  same  activists  and  organizations 
that  helped 'sell  out  Southeast  Asia 
are  now  plaiming  a  mass  demonstra- 
tion in  New  York  City.  Their  intention 
is  to  apply  pressure  on  the  United 
States  to  abandon  plans  to  modernize 
both  our  stiiategic  nuclear  forces  and 
NATO  forces  at  a  time  when  the 
Soviet  Unioii  has  gained  a  dangerous 
edge  and  hts  completed  most  of  its 
ambitious  artnaments  buildup. 

In  order  to  gain  the  illusion  of  wider 
spread  support  for  this  dangerous  nu- 
clear freeze  proposal,  activists  are  can- 
vassing colli  tge  campuses  and  many 
cities  to  urg  i  participation.  The  most 
recent  edit  on  of  the  Information 
Digest,  the  authoritative  newsletter 
examining  American  political  and 
social  mo\^ments,  published  and 
edited  by  John  Rees,  has  provided  val- 
uable information  on  the  organizing 
process  for  the  June  12  nuclear  freeze 
demonstratif)n.  The  article  follows: 
JuME  ^2  Disarmament  Rally 
As  the  projected  numbers  of  participants 
in  disarmament  demonstrations  in  New 
York  on  June  12  and  June  14  increase,  mili- 
tancy and  intransigent  demands  by  organiz- 
ers for  both  \he  Jime  12  Rally  Committee 
(J-12  RC)  anH  June  14  Civil  Disobedience 
Campaign  ( J-t4  CDC)  and  participating  rev- 
olutionary grpups  has  raised  the  potential 
for  disorder  and  violence  at  both  events. 

The  "Rally  for  a  Nuclear  Freeze  and  Dis- 
armament" ofganized  by  the  J-12  RC.  based 
at  853  Broadway.  Room  2109.  New  York,  NY 
10003  [212/460-89801  by  May  2S  already 
had  confirmed  some  1,500  buses  (for  an  esti- 
mated 75,000  people)  with  the  largest  num- 
bers Includlitg  150  buses  coming  from 
Boston.  125  from  Philadelphia,  and  large 
numbers  from  Washington,  DC,  Baltimore, 
Pittsburgh,  upstate  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit. Clevelahd.  northern  New  Jersey.  Two 
chartered  flights  will  bring  protesters  from 
Milwaukee. 

The  initial  organizational  members  of  the 
J-12  RC  wer«  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC);  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned (CALC);  District  65,  UAW;  National 
Union  of  Ho^ital  and  Health  Care  Employ- 
ees (District  1199):  Fellowship  of  ReconcUia- 
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tion  (FOR):  Friend^  of  the  Earth  (FOE): 
Greenpeace:  Martin  tuther  King,  Jr.  Center 
for  Non-Violent  Change;  Ministerial  Inter- 
faith  Association;  Mbbllization  for  Survival 
(MPS);  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze  Cam- 
paign—National Coiference;  Pax  Christi: 
Progressive  National  Baptist  Convention; 
Operation  PUSH;  Riverside  Church  Dis- 
armament Program  IRCDP);  SANE;  South- 
em  Christian  Leadership  Conference 
(SCLC):  UJ5.  Peace  Council  (USPC);  War 
Resisters  League  (WtRL):  Women's  Intema- 
tionta  League  for  Peace  and  Freedom 
(WILPF). 

Additional  participating  organizations  in- 
clude the  Afro-American  Coordinating  Com- 
mittee (AACC);  Amlerican  Indian  Environ- 
ment Council  (AIEC);  Artists  Against  Nucle- 
ar Arms  (AANA);  iBlacks  Against  Nukes 
(BAN);  Children's  pampaign  for  Nuclear 
Disarmament  (CCKD);  Christian  Peace 
Conference  (CPC):  Church  Women  United 
(CWU):  Citizen  SoMer;  Citizen's  Party;  Co- 
alition for  a  People's  Alternative  (CPA); 
Conscience  and  Military  Tax  Campaign 
(CMTC);  Environmantal  Action  Foundation 
(EAP);  The  Guardian:  Line  of  March;  Na- 
tional Association  I  of  Social  Workers 
(NASW);  National  {Association  of  Women 
Religious  (NAWR):i  National  Coalition  for 
Economic  Survival  (NCES):  National  Black 
United  Front  (NdUF);  North  American 
Congress  on  Latin  America  (NACLA);  North 
Carolina  Public  Ii^erest  Research  Group 
(PIRG-NC);  Ohio  PIRG;  Progressive  Stu- 
);  Socialist  Party  (SP); 
lental  Organizations 
ent;  U.S.  Student 
Association  (USSA)i  WIN  magazine;  Women 
Strike  for  Peace  <WSP);  and  the  World 
Peace  Tax  Fund  (WpTF). 

Large  numbers  are  expected  to  participate 
from  New  York  (3ity  and  the  immediate 
metropolitan  area  and  six  trains  have  been 
chartered  to  bring  demonstrators  from  Long 
Island.  Organizers  Indicate  they  expect  a 
foreign  contingent  to  number  up  to  10,000, 
with  the  largest  segtnent  Japanese;  but  were 
concerned  that  the  State  Department  might 
deny  visas  to  foreig^  demonstrators. 

In  addition,  special  car  pools,  caravans  of 
private  vehicles  akd  even  bicycle  contin- 
gents from  Washlncton  and  western  Massa- 
chusetts are  expeqted  to  provide  publicity 
for  the  demonstration.  According  to  one  top 
J-12  RC  organizer  Leslie  Cagan,  participa- 
tion in  the  prote^  is  being  promoted  In 
some  500  cities. 

New  York  City  plollce  officials  agree  with 
J-12  RC's  estimate  that  the  rally  crowd  may 
number  from  300,04O  to  500,000  people. 

In  consideration. of  the  very  large  num- 
bers expected  an4  public  safety  require- 
ments, New  York  City  officials  have  moved 
the  rally  back  onto  the  Great  Lawn  of  Cen- 
tral Park,  despite  estimated  costs  of  repair 
to  park  grounds  of  up  to  $2  million. 

Information  developed  from  the  J-12  RC 
organizers  indicates  that  they  intend  to  pro- 
vide their  own  medical  services  in  Central 
Park,  and  that  thqy  accepted  only  with  the 
greatest  reluctance  a  police  presence  in  the 
area.  At  this  time  |hey  are  considering  seek- 
ing an  injunction  against  deployment  of 
mounted  police  in  the  rally  area. 

The  present  pla4  is  for  contingents  to  as- 
semble on  the  streets  north  of  47th  Street, 
between  First  and  iThlrd  Avenues.  The  first 
march  contlngentj  led  by  children's  groups 
and  the  handicapped,  is  to  move  out  onto 
First  Avenue  at  11  a.m.  and  march  south 
past  the  United  Nations.  The  march  turns 
west  on  42nd  Street  to  Seventh  Avenue, 
then  proceeds  north  to  Central  Park. 
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J-12  RC  organizers  are  seeking  a  permit  to 
construct  a  stage  outside  the  U.N.  and  to 
hold  a  "short  prayer  service"  and  brief  rally 
before  the  march  leaves  that  area.  If  this  is 
not  allowed,  J-12  RC  may  seek  a  court  order 
to  force  City  officials  to  meet  their  de- 
mands. It  is  noted  that  the  demands  appear 
intended  to  keep  the  maximum  number  of 
demonstrators  In  the  area  of  the  U.N.  for  as 
long  as  possible. 

A  number  of  "feeder"  marches  are  being 
planned.  They  include  contingents  led  by 
youths  and  children  from  the  Upper  West 
Side  and  Upper  East  Side  (led  by  Dr.  Benja- 
min Spock);  Astoria  the  Lower  East  Side, 
Greenwich  Village/Chelsea  Brooklyn 
Heights,  El  Bario  and  Harlem.  Other  feeder 
marches  will  be  conducted  by  Pax  Christi, 
social  workers,  writers,  and  even  a  'Joggers 
feeder  run."  It  Is  noted  that  in  the  past 
during  large  anti-Vietnam  mobilizations, 
such  feeder  marches  were  used  by  militants 
as  occasions  for  ad  hoc  "civil  disobedience," 
blocking  streets,  and  vandalism. 

TRADE  UNION  ORGANIZING 

J-12  RC  organizers  have  been  seeking  to 
expand  trade  union  participation  in  the 
demonstration  to  provide  an  image  of 
"broad  popular  support"  for  the  nuclear 
freeze  and  U.S.  disarmament. 

On  May  19,  a  number  of  officials  of  New 
York  area  trade  unions  met  at  the  initiative 
of  Victor  Gotbaum,  executive  director  of 
District  Council  37,  American  Federation  of 
SUte,  County  and  Municipal  Employees 
(APSCBfflE)  to  pledge  "maximum  labor  par- 
ticipation" for  the  June  12  "Rally  for  a  Nu- 
clear Freeze  and  Disarmament."  Gotbaum 
said,  "nuclear  disarmament  is  a  first  priority 
for  working  Americans  most  of  all  because 
of  the  growing  threat  to  the  survival  of  our 
planet,  but  also  because  of  the  unconscion- 
able drain  on  the  economies  of  the  world." 

The  group  set  up  a  steering  committee  to 
coordinate  work  In  25  unions  to  create  a 
"labor  contingent"  for  the  June  12  demon- 
stration. Its  members  include  Morton  Bahr, 
Communications  Workers  of  America 
(CWA);  James  BeU,  Coalition  of  Black 
Trade  Unionists  (CBTU);  Victor  Gotbaum; 
Ed  Gray,  United  Auto  Workers  (UAW);  Sal 
laccio.  International  Association  of  Machin- 
ists (LAM):  David  Livingston,  District  65, 
UAW:  William  Mlchelson,  United 
Storeworkers;  WUliam  Nuchow,  Teamsters 
Local  840;  Ed  Panarello,  executive  director. 
Maritime  Port  Council;  Jack  Sheinkman. 
Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Workers 
Union  (ACTWU);  Irving  Stem.  United  Pood 
and  Commercial  Workers  (UFCW);  Doris 
Turner,  District  1199,  Hospital  Workers: 
and  Emogene  Walker,  president.  New  York 
City  CoallUon  of  Labor  Union  Women 
(CLUW). 

Among  the  other  unions  with  representa- 
tives participating  in  the  disarmament 
meeting  were  the  Hispanic  Labor  Commit- 
tee (HLC)  of  the  New  York  City  Central 
Labor  Council,  Ironworkers  Local  455,  and 
the  Hatters  Union.  Jose  Solar,  associate 
editor  of  the  District  66,  UAW,  newspaper 
and  a  member  of  the  HLC  executive  board, 
asserted  that  Hlspanlcs  are  hurt  by  •money 
going  in  from  human  needs  programs  to  the 
military  budget,"  and  "Uve  in  the  major 
urban  centers  which  would  be  affected  by 
nuclear  war." 

According  to  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA)  newspaper  Daily  World  [5/20/82], 
among  the  trade  union  figures  involved  with 
the  June  12  rally  as  speakers  or  in  other  ca- 
pacities are  (Cleveland  Robinson,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  District  65,  who  will  speak  as 
the  CBTU  represenutive;  Victor  Gotbaum 
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who  will  speak  at  the  rally  "on  behalf  of  DC 
37  as  weU  as  his  international;"  Bettye  Rob- 
erts, president,  AFSCME  Local  1707;  Henry 
Nicholas,  president,  1199  Hospital  Workers; 
and  Josephine  LeBeau,  president,  New  York 
State  CLUW. 

As  a  building  action  toward  June  12th, 
1199  sponsored  a  "Labor  Speakout  for  Nu- 
clear Disarmament"  on  May  19th  at  the 
Martin  Luther  King  Labor  Center,  310  W. 
43rd  Street,  to  "help  build  union  participa- 
tion for  the  June  12  Rally."  Slated  speakers 
Included  Kathe  Andrade,  International 
Ladles  Garment  Workers  Union  (ILGWU) 
Local  23-25;  Bella  Abzur.  Elaine  Allen, 
M.D.,  Physicians  for  Social  Responsibility 
(PSR);  Jim  BeU,  CBTU;  Rev.  William 
James,  chairman.  Harlem  Ministerial  Inter- 
falth  Association;  Greg  Pardo.  Professional 
Air  Traffic  ControUers  (PATCO);  and  Emo- 
gene Walker,  president.  New  York  City 
CLUW. 

Outside  the  New  York  area,  trade  union 
support  for  the  disarmament  rally  Is  being 
organized  through  the  labor  taskforces  of 
various  state  chapters  of  the  National  Cam- 
paign for  a  Nuclear  Weapons  Freeze 
(NCNWP). 

BLACK  AND  THIRD  WORLD  ORGANIZING 

The  CPUSA  and  YWLL  are  actively 
trying  to  build  support  for  June  12  via 
CPUSA  front  groups  such  as  the  National 
Alliance  Against  Racist  and  Political  Re- 
pression (NAARPR)  and  National  Anti-Im- 
perialist Movement  in  Solidarity  with  Afri- 
can Liberation  (NAIMSAL).  One  example 
was  the  formation  in  Chicago  of  the  Afro- 
American  June  12  Committee  for  Peace  and 
Justice  (AA  J-12  PJ). 

AAJ-12  PJ's  statement  urges  black  partici- 
pation on  the  grounds  that  "Every  dollar 
spent  for  the  arms  race  means  fewer  Jobs 
for  blacks."  The  statement  linked  disarma- 
ment to  Soviet-backed  revolutionary  terror- 
ist movements.  sUting  that  "the  peoples  of 
El  Salvador  and  Guatemala  are  being  killed 
by  U.S.  military  weapons.  The  Black  com- 
munity cannot  allow  its  tax  dollars  to  be 
used  to  kill  our  brothers  and  sisters."  It  con- 
tinued: 

"The  growing  alliance  between  the  illegal 
white  minority  regime  of  South  Africa  and 
the  Reagan  Administration  will  mean  more 
minerals  for  the  U.S.  to  build  more  weapons 
to  kill  Blacks  and  stifle  the  liberation  strug- 
gles being  waged  in  South  Africa." 

The  statement  also  used  the  argument 
that  blacks  should  support  nuclear  disarma- 
ment because  "The  vast  majority  of  Black 
Americans  live  in  the  cities  and 
therefore  •  •  •  the  Black  community  will 
be  the  first  to  go  In  a  war." 

Signers  of  the  sUtement  Included  Ronelle 
Mustln,  chairman  of  the  Chicago  NAIMSAL 
chapter  and  active  with  the  YWLL;  Robert 
Lucas,  executive  director,  Kenwood  Oakland 
Community  Organization  and  active  with 
NAARPR;  Jan  Carew.  Northwestern  Univer- 
sity: Dr.  Margaret  Burroughs,  DuSable 
Museum  of  African-American  History  and 
foimding  sponsor  of  NAIMSAL;  Fr.  George 
elements.  Holy  Angels  Church;  Lu  Palmer, 
chairman.  Chicago  Black  United  Communi- 
ty who  is  active  with  NAARPR;  and  Chicago 
alderman  Danny  Davis. 

The  large  ultra-mUitant  Third  World  and 
Progressive  Peoples  CoaUtion  (TWPPC)  wUl 
assemble  at  9  am.  on  48th  Street  at  First 
Avenue  and  will  be  near  the  front  of  the 
march.  TWPPC  includes  a  variety  of  Marx- 
ist-Leninist revolutionary  organizations  and 
support  groups  for  terrorist  movements  in 
El  Salvador.  Guatemala.  South  Africa. 
Northern  Ireland,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
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Philippines  as  well  as  backers  of  the  Marx- 
ist regimes  in  Nicaragua.  Grenada,  Vietnam. 
Laos,  and  Cambodia 

The  TWPPC  leaflet  states: 

"We  demand  unconditional  U.8.  disarma- 
ment; redirect  resources  from  the  military 
to  meet  human  needs  especially  In  minority 
conununltles  •  •  *;  no  U.S.  intervention  in 
Asia.  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  Latin  America 
and  the  Caribbean." 

Among  the  TWPPC  supporters  and  en- 
dorsers are  the  American  Indian  Movement 
(AIM);  Black  Veterans  for  Social  Justice 
(BV8J);  National  Black  United  Front 
(NBUF):  Committee  for  a  Democratic  Pales- 
tine (CDP),  a  support  group  for  the  Demo- 
cractic  Front  for  the  Liberation  of  Palestine 
(DFLP),  a  terrorist  group  which  acts  as  a 
Moscow-line  communist  party  within  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  (PLO); 
Socialist  Workers  Party  (8WP);  South 
Africa  MlUtary  Refugee  Aid  Fund 
(SAMRAF);  Workers  World  Party  (WWP); 
WWP  fronts  including  the  People's  Anti- 
War  MobUization  (PAM)  and  All  People's 
Congress  ( APC).  The  Committee  in  Solidari- 
ty with  the  People  of  El  Salvador  (CI8PES) 
will  have  a  separate  contingent.* 


HONORING  MAYOR  THOMAS 
COOKE 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
very  special  award  ceremony  taking 
place  in  New  Jersey's  10th  District 
this  weekend:  The  Essex  County 
Urban  League  Guild's  annual  awards 
brunch  which  honors  outstanding  civic 
leaders.  One  of  this  year's  honorees  is 
a  man  with  whom  I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  working  closely  for  several 
years,  Thomas  Cooke,  mayor  of  Ettst 
Orange,  N.J. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  already  know 
Tom  Cooke  as  an  outspoken  champion 
of  the  needs  of  America's  cities.  His 
work  on  the  UJ5.  Conference  of 
Mayors,  the  National  Conference  of 
Black  Mayors,  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  and  the  Na- 
tional League  of  Cities  has  helped  to 
raise  the  consciousness  of  many  of  our 
national  leaders  to  the  concerns  of  mi- 
norities and  all  those  who  dwell  in 
urban  America. 

The  Essex  County  Urban  League 
Guild  is  presenting  Mayor  Cooke  with 
its  Humanitarian  Award  for  his  stead- 
fast commitment  to  improving  the 
human  condition  in  our  local  commu- 
nity. He  has  an  outstanding  record  of 
humanitarian  activities.  An  educator 
sinre  1958.  Tom  Cooke  has  proven  his 
dedication  to  improving  the  education- 
al process  at  all  levels.  As  a  member  of 
the  East  Orange  City  Council  for  9 
years,  he  served  as  chairman  of  the 
committees  on  public  works,  and 
public  affairs,  legislation  and  public 
safety.  He  became  an  activist  chair- 
man of  the  city  council,  instituting  the 
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formation  of  the  East  Orange  Better 
Human  Relations  CouncU. 

As  a  member  of  the  Essex  Coimty 
Board  of  Freeholders,  Tom  Cooke 
chaired  the  committees  on  public 
works  and  engineering,  and  persomiel 
and  finance.  It  was  on  the  board  that 
he  gained  a  formidable  reputation  for 
fighting  for  the  rights  of  workers  and 
improving  the  way  government  func- 
tions. As  mayor  of  East  Orange,  he 
has  been  a  man  of  courage  and  perse- 
verance, diligently  working  to  main- 
tain essential  services  and  revitalize 
business  activity  in  the  city. 

A  naval  veteran  and  a  graduate  of 
New  York  University,  Tom  Cooke  Is  a 
constant  learner  who  has  furthered 
his  studies  at  every  opportunity.  He  is 
the  kind  of  humanitarian  for  whom 
this  Urban  League  Award  was  intend- 
ed. A  man  devoted  to  his  family  and  to 
helping  others  fight  for  social  Justice 
in  our  community— he  Is  committed  to 
the  theme  of  this  year's  Urban 
League,  "Revitalizing  Our  Resources 
for  the  Eighties." 

I  am  proud  to  congratulate  my 
friend  Tom  Cooke  on  this  great 
honor— the  Humanitarian  Award  of 
the  Essex  County  Urban  League 
Guild.* 
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TOWN  OP  WEBSTER,  MASS., 
CELEBRATES  150TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACUUStl  Id 
nr  THX  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 


8.  1982.  the  people  of  Webster,  Mass., 
celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
their  town's  incorporation. 

Webster  has  endured  because  the 
Judgment  of  its  founders  that  it  was  a 
good  place  to  live,  work,  and  raise  a 
family  has  been  reaffirmed  by  the  ac- 
tions of  succeeding  generations  of 
townspeople.  It  is  a  community  of 
spirit  and  vitality  In  which  shared 
effort  in  pursuit  of  civic  goals  has 
become  a  tradition.  Each  time  I  have 
been  in  Webster,  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  obvious  pride  which  the 
people  take  in  their  town  and  the  care 
they  take  to  preserve  its  character.  I 
salute  them  on  their  efforts,  and  I 
congratulate  them  on  the  birthday  of 
their  town.  May  its  future  be  as  bright 
as  its  past. 

At  the  anniversary  ball  held  in  Web- 
ster on  May  8.  Mr.  Richard  Moore, 
who  represents  Webster  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Legislature,  delivered  some 
remarks  which  I  found  particularly 
appropriate.  I  would  like  to  insert 
Representative  Moore's  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record: 


KrmoTE  AsDRtss  by  Reprxsemtativx  Rich- 
AHD  T.  MooRf.  150th  Anwivbrsary  of  thk 
Town  or  WE*sTra 

It  is,  Indeed,  an  honor  to  join  this  distin- 
guished and  historic  gathering  to  celebrate 
the  one  hundr  td  and  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  incorporati  on  of  the  town  of  Webster— a 
community  wfth  a  proud  past,  a  vibrant 
present,  and  a  most  promising  future.  To 
some,  it  may  ^m  strange  that  an  "outsid- 
er" like  me  ^as  aslced  to  share  a  few 
thoughts  with)  you  this  evening.  Perhaps, 
however,  as  a  ^mewhat  objective  observer, 
I  can  provide ;  a  perspective  on  your  town 
that,  if  offere4  by  a  native,  might  seem  to 
be  little  more'  than  hometown  boasting.  I 
m\ist  admit  however  that  I  do  take  special 
pride  in  representing  Webster  In  the  Legis- 
lature. 

Those  farsighted  community  leaders  in 
1832— George  B.  Slater  of  Dudley.  William 
Kimball  of  Ojtford,  and  Paraclete  Morris  of 
Oxford  South  Gore  and  their  supporters— 
who  successfully  petitioned  the  legislature 
to  incorporate  the  town,  originally  suggest- 
ed that  the  name  of  their  new  town  should 
be  "Slater"  in  honor  of  the  noted  industrial- 
ist and  earlT  town  benefactor  Samuel 
Slater.  But  it!  was  Samuel  Slater,  himself, 
who  pointed  out  that  he  had  already  been 
so  honored  in  Rhode  Island,  and  that  if  he 
had  any  say  ti  the  matter,  suggested  that 
the  town  be  named  "Webster"  since  Slater 
had  been  inspired  by  that  staunch  defender 
of  the  Union  and  United  SUtes  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  Daniel  Webster. 

It  had  been,  after  all,  only  two  years  earli- 
er during  the  most  famous  debate  in  the 
history  of  the  Senate  that  Webster  had  de- 
livered the  most  powerful  and  eloquent  plea 
for  the  American  Union  that  any  man  has 
ever  made. 

The  Senate)  and  the  entire  country  had 
thrilled  to  the  patriotic  fervor  of  Webster's 
final  words— *Liberty  and  Union,  now  and 
forever,  one  atid  inseparable". 

In  the  ceijtury  and  a  half  since  that 
speech,  severil  generations  of  Webster  resi- 
dents from  diverse  ethnic  backgrounds 
helped  that  American  Union  to  grow  and 
prosper  and  defended  it,  time  and  again, 
from  those  who  would  destroy  it  whether 
from  within  our  country  or  from  foreign 
shores.  Danltl  Webster  must  certainly  be 
proud  of  the  town  that  bears  his  name  and 
of  the  peopleiwho  claim  that  town  as  home. 
Even  before  the  town  was  incorporated, 
people  were  4rawn  to  this  area  of  New  Eng- 
land by  what  was  then,  and  continues  to  be, 
the  town's  greatest  natural  resource— Lake 
Chargoggagoggmanchaugagoggchaubuna- 
g\m-  gamaugg  or,  more  simply  Webster 
Lake.  Just  as  it  was  a  source  of  recreation 
and  sustenance  for  the  Nipmuck  Indians, 
Webster  Lalce  has  helped  the  community  to 
attract  and  r«tain  Industrial  and  commercial 
enterprises  atid  provided  a  source  of  recrea- 
tion for  residents  through  the  years  to  the 
present  day,  and  even  served  as  a  major 
tourist  attrattion  throughout  much  of  the 
town's  histoiV. 

The  great  mills  which  Slater  and  other  in- 
duatrlalists  osUblished  near  Webster  Lake 
and  iJong  the  French  River  to  utilize  the 
water  and  irater  power  drew  even  more 
people  to  settle  here.  Poles,  French-Canadi- 
ans, Irish,  Italians,  Greeks,  Jews  and  other 
nationalities  Joined  the  original  settlers  to 
find  work  in  these  mills  and  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  their  children. 

These  immlgrante  reinforced  the  piety, 
patriotism,  wid  pride  of  the  first  settlers 
with  a  renewed  love  of  country  and  belief  in 
the  work-etkic  that  continues  substantially 


community. 

In  many  respects, 
reality  a  microcosR 
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unabated  even  to  ttlis  day,  forming  a  firm 
foundation  for  the  i  inique  character  of  the 


however.  Webster  is  in 
of  America  itself— its 
traditional  Main  Street  and  town  common, 
its  shopping  plazas,  its  woods  and  beaches, 
its  factories  and  most  of  all  its  people  are 
mirrored  in  towns  throughout  the  Nation. 

Webster  has  grciwn  up  together  with 
America.  It  was  here  that  some  of  the  first 
settlers  established  a  community  and  lived 
cooperatively  with  t^e  Indians.  It  was  from 
here  that  early  resMente  sent  Minute  Men 
to  help  forge  our  new  Nation.  It  was  here, 
and  in  our  region,  that  the  Industrial  Revo- 
lution began. 

The  sons  of  Wrbster  have  helped  to 
defend  the  Nation  in  all  of  its  wars  and  we 
have  our  share  of  leroes  who  died  in  her 
service. 

Webster  has  had  its  share  of  tragedies— its 
disastrous  fires  that  destroyed  town  build- 
ings or  homes  or  f»ctorles— its  great  floods 
as  in  1936  when  Joe  Patenaude  blew  up  a 
railroad  bridge  to  alleviate  danger  to  Pearl 
Street,  another  great  flood  in  1955,  and  the 
unsolved  disappear  uice  of  a  young  child 
only  a  few  years  age . 

The  town  has  se^n  a  few  villains,  too,  in 
its  time  as  in  1936,  iwhen  Webster  police  ar- 
rested twenty-severt  year  old  Raymond  Pa- 
triarca  while  he  wa4  trying  to  break  into  the 
United  Optical  plaht  on  Maynard  Avenue 
and  in  1939,  when  local  police  arrested  the 
internationally  known  Fritz  Kuhn,  leader  of 
the  Nazi  German-American  bund  on  charges 
of  profanity  and  drunkeness. 

Webster  has  also  enjoyed  the  civic  and 
cultural  advantage*  of  many  local  benefac- 
tors such  as  the  SI  iters  who  contributed  to 
a  variety  of  charities,  Chester  Corbin  and 
others  who  provld<d  a  high  quality  library 
for  the  town,  the  Hubbards  and  others  who 
have  insiired  excellent  community  health 
care;  and  those  who  organized  and  encour- 
aged institutions  oif  learning  at  Nichols,  in 
our  public  schools,  and  in  church-related 
school  programs. 

The  annals  of  Webster  are  dotted  with  ac- 
coimts  of  Webster  residenU  sharing  in  the 
new  inventions  of  the  industrial  age— the 
street  light,  the  telephone,  the  trolley  and 
later  the  automobUe,  and  so  many  other  de- 
vices that  made  loeal  headlines  at  the  time, 
but  which  we  tak^  for  granted  today.  Even 
such  basic  public  services  as  a  police  depart- 
ment, a  fire  department,  a  library,  a 
school— govemmeijt  functions  that  seem  so 
routine  to  us  now-t-were  novel  developments 
little  more  than  a  eentury  ago. 

Throughout  the  town's  history  religion 
has  been  in  the  forefront  from  that  first  or- 
ganized religious  and  community  gathering 
in  Dudley  at  the  home  of  William  Carter  in 
1732  to  the  founding  of  St.  Joseph's  as  the 
first  Polish  Cathdllc  Church  in  New  Eng- 
land, to  the  establishment  of  churches  and 
synagogues  of  the  major  Western  religions 
and  even  national  kroupings  of  the  same  re- 
ligion, r 

As  much  as  the:  local  history  of  Webster 
parallels  the  national  history  of  America, 
however,  Webster  is  a  very  special  place. 
Perhaps  that  is  because  of  the  unique  geog- 
raphy—especially the  Lake.  Perhaps  it  has 
developed  from  the  courage  of  the  earliest 
settlers  and  their  Nipmuc  brothers,  or  from 
the  rich  cultural  heriUge  and  diverse  reli- 
gious beliefs  of  the  more  recent  immigrants. 
Perhaps  it  is  the  result  of  the  industrial  de- 
velopment that  occurred  here  earlier  than 
anywhere  else  In  the  country,  and  the  pecu- 
liar character  anjd  social  interaction  of  a 
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mill  town  that  grew  up  around  those  facto- 
ries. Perhaps,  the  patriotism  of  local  veter- 
ans or  the  civic-mlndedness  of  so  many  of  its 
citizens  who  have  served  in  various  national, 
state  and  local  offices  and  who  still  get  en- 
thusiastic about  politics  at  a  time  when  so 
many  Americans  have  become  apathetic  or 
even  negative. 

I  suspect  it  is  the  conglomeration  of  all  of 
these  factors  and  more,  which  has  given 
Webster  its  remarkable  sense  of  community. 
A  sense  of  community  that  brings  thou- 
sands out  to  celebrate  a  parade  or  the  dedi- 
cation of  a  square  or  building  one  day,  and 
brings  those  same  thousands  out  and  into 
the  woods  and  fields  to  search  for  a  lost 
child.  A  sense  of  community  that  honors  its 
military  veterans,  that  supports  local  char- 
ities and  drives  for  food  and  clothing  wheth- 
er for  the  local  family  left  homeless  by  fire 
or  for  the  Polish  Nation  placed  under  Mar- 
tial Law.  A  sense  of  community  that  brings 
cheers  and  tears  of  Joy  when  a  Tommy 
Miller  quarterbaclu  two  great  Thanksgiving 
Day  football  games  to  beat  traditional  rival 
Southbridge  or  a  sense  of  community  that 
brings  tears  of  sadness  when  a  Butch  Wla- 
dyslawski  is  suddenly  stricken  in  the  prime 
of  his  life  and  his  service  to  the  town. 

A  sense  of  community— a  respect  for  one 
another,  an  interest  in  town  affairs,  a  coop- 
erative spirit,  a  helping  hand,  an  enthusi- 
asm for  sports  and  politics  and  social 
events— a  quality  that  at  once  makes  Web- 
ster so  special  and  so  American! 

As  we  celebrate  the  past  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  especially  at  a  gathering  such  as 
this,  there  is  a  natural,  human  tendency  to 
recall  "the  good  old  days"  when  life  may,  at 
least  In  retrospect,  have  seemed  much  sim- 
pler and  uncomplicated.  As  we  look  aroimd 
our  community,  our  region,  our  Nation  and 
our  World;  we  see  so  many  discouraging 
signs  of  moral  decline,  social  disorder,  and 
economic  crises,  and  we  constantly  lament 
any  change  in  our  lives. 

But  If  we  think  back  in  our  own  lives  and 
if  we  study  the  history  of  Webster  as  a  com- 
munity, we  will  find  that  the  town  and  Its 
residents  have  progressed  through  change 
and  that  progress  has,  for  the  most  part 
been  positive.  In  fact,  our  forebears  learned 
well  the  lesson  that  times  of  change  are  also 
times  of  greatest  opportunity. 

It  was,  indeed,  a  contemporary  of  Daniel 
Webster  and  the  Slaters,  Ralph  Waldo  Em- 
erson, who  once  said  that,  "If  there  Is  any 
period  one  would  desire  to  be  bom  In,  it  is 
the  age  of  Revolution,  when  the  old  and  the 
new  stand  side  by  side  and  admit  of  being 
compared;  when  the  energies  of  all  men  are 
searched  by  fear  and  by  hope;  when  the  his- 
toric glories  of  the  old  can  be  compensated 
by  the  rich  possibilities  of  the  new  era.  This 
time,  like  all  times,  is  a  very  good  one,  if  we 
but  know  what  to  do  with  it." 

We  must  strive  to  strengthen  and  restore 
our  sense  of  community  by  giving  greater 
credence,  reliance,  even  reverence  to  those 
traditional  values  that  made  both  our  town 
and  our  Nation  great.  Each  ethnic  group 
that  came  to  Webster  brought  with  them  a 
rich  cultural  heritage  and  strong  family  ties 
which  should  once  again  serve  as  the  foun- 
dation of  our  sense  of  community  and  of  our 
Natiotud  integrity  rather  than  be  blended 
into  a  bland  "melting  pot"  society  that  has 
no  tradition,  no  values,  no  principles. 

Before  we  can  reform  our  community  and 
our  country,  we  must  reform  ourselves;  and 
the  first  step  is  to  restore  the  importance 
and  integrity  of  the  family  unit.  That  can 
be  done  by  promoting  respect  for  our 
roota— our    ethnic    traditions    and    local 
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pride— not  in  a  narrow,  bigoted,  provincial 
sense,  but  in  a  way  that  evokes  pride  in 
one's  heritage  while  having  respect  for  dif- 
ferent customs,  traditions  and  geographic 
origins.  For  while  our  "roots"  may  take  dif- 
ferent paths,  they  are  all  tied  to  certain  fun- 
damental values— values  that  must  be  at  the 
center  of  our  thoughts  and  our  deeds. 

The  future  of  Webster  and  of  America 
does  not  belong  to  those  who  are  content 
with  today,  apathetic  toward  common  prob- 
lems and  their  fellow  man  alike,  timid  and 
fearful  In  the  face  of  new  ideas  and  bold 
projects.  Rather  it  belongs  to  those  who  can 
blend  vision,  reason,  and  courage  In  a  per- 
sonal commitment  to  the  ideals  and  great 
enterprises  of  American  Society. 

Our  future  may  lie  beyond  our  vision,  but 
it  is  not  completely  beyond  our  control.  It  is 
the  shaping  impulse  of  America,  and  a  spe- 
cial quality  of  the  people  of  Webster,  that 
neither  fate  nor  nature,  nor  the  irresistible 
tides  of  history,  but  the  work  of  our  own 
hands  matched  to  faith,  reason  and  princi- 
ple, will  determine  our  destiny. 

Happy  Birthday,  Webster  and  may  you  aU 
be  back  to  celebrate  the  town's  Bicenten- 
nial. Thank  you  for  your  attention.* 


H.R.  5158:  CHANGES  NEEDED  TO 
AID  RURAL  PHONE  COSTS 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  njjHois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, I  stated  that  I  have  several 
concerns  with  H.R.  5158,  the  "Tele- 
commimications  Act  of  1982."  When 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
on  which  I  serve,  considers  this  bill,  I 
intend  to  offer  an  amendment  on  an 
area  of  legislation  which  needs  sub- 
stantial correction— the  limitation  on 
who  may  benefit  from  the  National 
Telecommunications  fund  which 
would  be  established  under  H.R.  5158. 

The  fund,  as  the  bill  has  been  draft- 
ed, would  provide  support  only  to  se- 
lected rural  telephone  users.  The 
result  is  that  the  legislation  penalizes 
large  numbers  of  rural,  suburban,  and 
urban  users  across  the  coimtry.  Rural 
users  in  any  area  ought  to  be  eligible 
to  participate,  if  needed,  in  the  fund  to 
keep  costs  to  all  users  of  services  at 
reasonable  levels. 

The  fimd  is  to  be  financed  from  rev- 
enues collected  from  access  charges 
collected  by  all  local  exchange  tele- 
phone companira.  In  the  bill's  present 
form,  only  companies  with  under 
50,000  customer  access  lines  and  some 
companies  receiving  rural  electrifica- 
tion assistance  would  be  eligible  to 
participate  in  the  use  of  this  fimd.  All 
other  companies,  and  consequently 
rural  customers  served  by  those  com- 
panies, are  excluded  from  the  fund. 

In  Illinois,  out  of  1,484  telephone  ex- 
changes, this  bill  would  exclude  ap- 
proximately 1,300  from  participating 
in  the  fund  despite  the  fact  that 
access  revenues  collected  in  those 
areas  would  constitute  the  vast  majori- 
ty of  funds  available.  Rural  customers 
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in  those  1,300  exchanges— in  90  per- 
cent of  the  State's  territory— would  be 
ineligible. 

Clearly,  the  need  to  provide  support 
to  rural  users  of  basic  telephone  serv- 
ices is  a  fundamental  goal,  but  the 
fund  should  be  available  to  all  rural 
customers  who  meet  specific  economic 
criteria,  despite  the  size  of  the  compa- 
ny which,  by  historical  or  geographic 
accident,  happens  to  serve  them.  My 
amendment  would  enable  any  tele- 
phone company  which  serves  nutd 
areas,  and  which  can  certify  that  costs 
in  an  exchange  exceed  110  percent  of 
the  national  average  (as  set  down  in 
the  pending  bill)  for  exchange  facili- 
ties per  customer  access  line,  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations Fund.  Without  the  amend- 
ment, telephone  ratepayers  in  rural 
areas  served  by  large  telephone  com- 
panies would  be  forced  to  contribute 
financially  to  the  fimd  without  receiv- 
ing any  benefit  in  their  basic  service 
rates.* 


SECTION  504  OP  THE 
REHABnirrATlON  ACT 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  viRoiKiA 

ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday  June  2, 1982 

m  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  Members  of  Congress 
share  a  common  interest  with  handi- 
capped persons  and  their  quest  for 
education  and  career  success.  Because 
I  believe  we  must  continue  the 
progress  afforded  by  the  HEW  504 
regulations  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1973  to  enable  disabled  persons  to 
realize  this  personal  self-fulfillment.  I 
am  submitting  for  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  letter  I  recently  wrote  to  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights,  Mr.  W.  Bradford  Williams,  of 
the  Department  of  Justice: 

COHGRKSS  or  THE  UMnXD  STARS, 

House  op  RKPRisnrrATnns, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25, 1982. 
Mr.  W.  Bkaotosd  WnxiAMS, 
AtHttant  Attorney  Otneral  for  CivU  Righti, 
U.S.  Department  of  Justice,  Waahinyton, 
B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  WnxiAMs:  This  is  in  reference 
to  proposed  changes  in  regulations  promtil- 
gated  under  section  504  of  the  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  of  1973. 

As  you  know,  this  section  Is  the  major  fed- 
eral provision  concerning  discrimination 
against  handicapped  persons  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  federal  financial 
assistance.  Section  504  is  actually  a  bill  of 
rights  for  handicapped  persons.  In  1977,  the 
nation  embarked  on  a  program  of  compas- 
sion with  the  issuance  of  504  regulations  to 
open  doors  and  provide  opportunities  to 
those  people  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own. 
had  been  suppressed  to  lead  a  life  of  de- 
pendency behind  closed  doors. 

As  the  Department  of  Justice  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  drafts  new  section  504  guidelines,  I 
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ftin  hopeful  that  you  will  remember  the 
great  strides  we  have  made  in  effectively  en- 
abling persons  with  physical  disabilities  to 
become  useful,  productive  taxpaylng  citi- 
zens. 

I  believe  section  504  regulations  must  con- 
tinue to  help  disabled  people  obtain  the 
education  and  vocational  training  needed  to 
qualify  for  employment  and  secure  the 
transportation  needed  to  get  to  those  Jobs. 
To  do  otherwise  is  to  condemn  ourselves  to 
ever-mounting  entitlement  expenditures 
that  do  not  solve  the  problem  but  merely 
postpone  the  day  when  even  these  measures 
are  unaffordable. 

Thank  you  for  your  interest. 
Sincerely, 

Frank  R.  Wolt. 
Member  of  Congress.m 
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representing  ttm  concerns  and  opinions  of 
the  small  business  community  in  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Resolved,  Th*t  the  delegates  to  the  Cali- 
fornia State  C<xiference  on  Small  Business 
wholeheartedly  support  legislation  to  redi- 
rect existing  federal  and  development  funds 
so  that  more  projects  are  offered  to  small 
business,  urge  inunedlate  approval  by  the 
n.S.  House  of  Bepresentatlves  of  H.R.  4326. 
and  request  the  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
to  immediately  convey  this  resolution  to  the 
U.S.  House  Small  Business  Committee  and 
the  House  of  Representatives.* 


M,  SINAI 


THE  INNOVATION  ACT  IS  A 
MUST 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

OFCAuroamA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 
m  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  to 
substantially  reducing  interest  rates, 
the  best  thing  the  97th  Congress  could 
do  for  America's  small  businesses 
would  be  to  enact  H.R.  4326,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act. 

America's  small  business  sector  is 
the  most  innovative  and  productive 
sector  of  our  economy.  Per  employee, 
small  businesses  are  two  to  three  times 
more  innovative  than  their  larger  and 
better  known  competitors.  And  a  well- 
known  report  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation  demonstrates  that  small 
businesses  are  from  4  to  24  times  more 
innovative  than  medlimi  or  large  sized 
companies  for  each  dollar  spent  on  re- 
search and  development.  Should  we 
not,  then,  move  to  insure  that  this 
vital  sector  of  our  economy  receives  its 
fair  share  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment dollars? 

As  the  only  Califomian  serving  on 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee, 
I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the  Record 
the  text  of  a  resolution  recently  en- 
acted by  the  California  State  Confer- 
ence on  Small  Business  in  support  of 
H.R.  4326.  Despite  recent  efforts  by 
large  corporations  and  universities,  it 
would  Indeed  appear  that  support  for 
the  Innovation  Act  remains  strong. 

Caliporhia  Small  Busnnss  Association 
RDOLUnON  7,  ImiOVATION  Rksolution 

Whereas  American  innovation  and  pro- 
ductivity have  declined  dramatically  in 
recent  years. 

Whereas  The  Federal  Government  cur- 
rently q>ends  about  $30  billion  per  year  on 
research  and  development,  about  one-half 
the  total  research  and  development  ftmds 
expanded  nationally. 

Whereas  Small  business  is  the  most  effi- 
cient and  innovative  sector  of  this  economy. 

Whereas  Federal  agencies  have  tradition- 
ally been  reluctant  to  use  small  business  for 
federal  research  and  development  projects. 

Whereas  The  Chief  Counsel  for  Advocacy 
is  charged  by  the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business  with 
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IN  MEMOR'  r  OF  HARRY 
WHIELER 


or  OHIO 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn^day,  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.  WEBEIl  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  April  25,  1982,  in  accordance  with 
the  Israel-Egypt  peace  treaty,  Israel 
withdrew  fro^  the  Sinai  Peninsula.  In, 
doing  so,  Isi^el  has  relinquished  all 
tangible  strategic  and  economic  assets 
in  the  Sinai.  I 

Those  tangibles  assets  which  have 
been  given  up  by  Israel  amount  to  a 
$17  billion  investment  during  the  15 
years  of  Israeli  occupation:  $12  billion 
was  for  the  construction  of  a  vast  in- 
dustrial and  I  military  infrastructure, 
and  $5  billicAi  for  energy  exploration 
and  developu  tent.  Beyond  that  invest- 
ment, the  o>st  of  relocation  to  the 
Negev  region  is  estimated  to  exceed  $5 
billion. 

The  Sinai  \  withdrawal  is  in  the  belief 
that  peace  is  the  highest  form  of  both 
economic  anl  domestic  security;  that 
sacrifices  mist  be  made  and  risks 
taken  to  achi  eve  this  goal. 

I  am  sure;  that  the  Israelis  feel  a 
deep  sense  Of  sadness  that  this  land 
has  been  returned  to  Egypt,  but  also 
an  even  greater  feeling  of  pride,  re- 
sponsibility ^d  personal  satisfaction 
knowing  thai  this  act  symbolizes  their 
national  desire  to  live  in  peace  with 
their  nelghb^. 

Visitors  to  [Washington  will  have  the 
opportunity  |to  see  the  peace,  beauty, 
and  serenity^  of  the  Sinai  in  a  photo 
exhibition  on  display  in  the  Caimon 
Rotunda,  "the  display  is  titled 
"Shalom  Sitiai— Road  to  Peace"  by 
photographer  Parag  Peri.  It  will  be 
here  until  June  12. 

This  artiste  photography  exhibition 
on  Sinai  pdrtrays  not  only  Israel's 
withdrawal  from  the  desert  peninsula, 
but  also  a  f$rewell.  and  an  expression 
of  hope  that  the  Sinai  desert  will 
remain  open  to  all  who  wish  to  visit  it. 
I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  visit  this 
display  and  i  to  invite  their  guests  to 
visit  the  extiibit  as  part  of  their  Wash- 
ington expeJlence. 

Shalom  if  the  Hebrew  word  for 
hello,  goodbiy,  and  peace.  Let  us  hope 
that  "Shal(»i  (goodby)  Sinai"  will  be 
more  than  a  slogan.  That  it  will  be  a 
solid  bridge  to  peace  in  the  Mideast.* 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdayl  June  2,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  lost  a 
good  friend  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  lost  one  of  its  champions  of 
hiuum  rights  when  Harry  Wheeler 
died  last  week.  F^r  the  last  12  years 
Harry  Wheeler  h^d  served  as  the  city 
of  Newark's  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Manpower  and  Training,  and  in  that 
role  he  helped  ke«p  alive  many  of  the 
programs  vital  to  the  people  of 
Newark.  | 

For  three  decades  Harry  Wheeler 
worked  diligently  to  help  Newark's 
citizens  upgrade  the  quality  of  life  and 
revitalize  the  community  in  which 
they  lived.  He  wa^  a  voice  of  hoiie,  of 
hard  work,  and  a  can  do  attitude.  A 
lifetime  resident  qi  our  city,  Harry  re- 
ceived a  bachelor'^  degree  in  education 
from  Newark  Stake  Teachers  College 
(now  Kean  Collese),  and  a  master's 
degree  in  public  [administration  and 
education  from  Sf ton  Hall  University. 
He  was  a  constant  learner  who  contin- 
ued to  take  graduate  courses  long 
after  receiving  his  degrees.  He  taught 
in  Newark's  public  school  system  and 
served  as  executive  secretju-y  of  the 
Newark  Departnient  of  Health  and 
Welfare.  He  also  worked  here  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  i  for  a  while  as  a 
health  consultant.  But  his  roots  were 
in  Newark,  and  ihat  is  where  Harry 
Wheeler  made  his  great  contribution 
to  humanity.       J 

As  head  of  the  flanpower  and  Train- 
ing Office,  and  oile  of  Mayor  Gibson's 
most  trusted  advisers,  Harry  Wheeler 
never  stopped  working  to  provide  Job 
opportunities  to  ^ur  citizens,  especial- 
ly the  young.  He  ^lever  stopped  caring. 
Coimtless  Newatk  yoimgsters  have 
had  Harry  Wheeler's  programs  to 
thank  for  their  first  job,  or  their  first 
practical  training  so  that  they  could 
leam  a  skill  ana  become  productive 
members  of  sociny.  He  saw  his  com- 
mitment to  economic  and  social  ad- 
vancement as  an  extension  of  the  civil 
rights  movement]  in  which  he  took  an 
active  part. 

Harry  Wheeler  [was  a  leader  in  every- 
thing he  did,  seifving  as  a  past  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Employment  and 
Training  Council  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  I  as  vice  president  of 
the  New  Jersey  State  Employment 
and  Training  Council,  chairman  of  the 
Newark  Local  Assistance  Board,  and 
chairman  of  the  city's  Affirmative 
Action  Review  douncil,  among  many 
positions. 

my  home  city  of 
Newark  was  fortkinate  to  have  such  a 
decent  and  compassionate  public  serv- 
ant as  Harry  Wh  eeler  dedicate  his  life 


other  leadership 
Mr.    Speaker, 
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to  serving  its  people.  I  was  more  than 
fortunate  to  have  his  friendship.  We 
are  at  a  tremendous  loss  today.  My 
deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  his 
family.* 


VETERANS  MINICONFERENCE 

ON     AGING:     PROPOSALS     FOR 
ACTION  (PART  I) 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2.  1982 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
held  in  December  1981  covered  myriad 
issues  of  vital  importance  to  older 
Americans.  One  such  matter  of  con- 
cern to  our  Nation's  elderly  was  cov- 
ered in  the  Miniconf  erence  on  Veter- 
ans, which  adopted  19  resolutions  con- 
cerning the  rights  of  and  services  to 
America's  veterans.  The  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  Council  on 
Aging  has  worked  very  hard  over  an 
extended  period  of  time  on  these  prob- 
lems of  aging  veterans.  Mr.  William 
Fisher,  chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Veterans  Council  on 
Aging,  has  been  kind  enough  to  bring 
to  my  attention  the  19  adopted  resolu- 
tions of  the  Veterans  Miniconference 
on  Aging.  These  resolutions  propose  a 
number  of  actions  which  they  feel 
should  receive  priority  in  service  deliv- 
ery and  policy  development  pertaining 
to  aging  veterans.  As  the  resolutions 
are  quite  comprehensive,  I  am  insert- 
ing the  first  section  of  the  resolutions 
(No.  1-10)  at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

Resolution  No.  1 
TO  prioritize  proorams  and  legislation  for 

AGING  VETERANS 

Whereas,  there  are  over  one-half  million 
living  American  veterans  of  World  War  I 
with  an  average  age  of  86;  and  whereas, 
there  are  over  twelve  million  American  vet- 
erans of  World  War  II  who  are  now  entering 
their  sixties  and  seventies;  and  whereas, 
there  are  nearly  six  million  veterans  of  the 
Korean  Conflict  approaching  older  age;  and 
whereas,  there  are  additional  millions  of 
spouses  and  widow(er)8  of  veterans  in  or 
nearing  older  age;  and  whereas,  these  mil- 
lions of  veterans  and  their  spouses  and 
widow(er>s  will  constitute  a  major  increase 
in  demand  for  services  and  benefits  to  meet 
their  needs  as  senior  citizens:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  1981  Veterans'  Conference 
on  Aging,  That  programs  and  legislation  af- 
fecting aging  veterans  and  their  spouses  and 
widow(er)s  receive  priority  treatment  by 
veterans,  Federal,  aging,  and  private-sector 
organizations,  and  by  committees  of  the 
Congress;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Agring  assign  greater  priority  to  vet- 
erans as  a  major  segment  of  the  aging  popu- 
lation of  the  Nation. 

Resolittion  No.  2 

TO  increase  veterans  service  ORGANIZA- 
TIONS' PARTICIPATION  IN  AGING  AFFAIRS 

Whereas,  veterans  service  organizations 
represent  the  Interests  and  concerns  of  an 
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estimated  ten  million  veterans,  and  their 
auxiliaries;  and  whereas,  these  organiza- 
tions provide  expert  liaison  and  communica- 
tions with  the  Congress.  Federal  entities, 
and  other  organizations,  associations  and 
entities,  on  behalf  of  veterans;  and  whereas, 
there  is  a  multitude  of  organizations,  enti- 
ties and  Congressional  committees  with 
mutual  interests  in  meeting  the  needs  of 
veterans  and  aging  citizens:  Now.  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  veterans 
service  organizations  enhance  their  liaison 
with  the  Congress  to  include  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aging  and  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  in  concert  with 
aging  and  other  organizations  and  associa- 
tions; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  veterans  service  organiza- 
tions are  encouraged  to  enhance  their  com- 
munications and  coordination  with  those 
other  organizations,  associations,  and  enti- 
ties committed  to  serving  the  aging  popula- 
tion of  the  Nation. 

Resolution  No.  3 
to  apply  resources  of  veterans  service  or- 
ganizations to  comhxmity  programs  for 
aging  americans 

Whereas,  veterans  service  organizations 
maintain  state  and  local  entities,  often  with 
physical  facilities,  in  thousands  of  American 
cities  and  towns;  and  whereas,  these  local 
entities  have  historically  provided  voluntary 
services  and  community  programs  on  behalf 
of  veterans  and  their  families,  and  the 
pubiic-at-large;  and  whereas,  in  many  in- 
stances local  entities  of  veterans  service  or- 
ganizations have  initiated  day  care  and 
other  programs  specifically  for  aging  veter- 
ans, their  spouses,  and  widow(er)s;  and 
whereas,  the  demand  for  community-based 
programs  to  meet  the  needs  of  aging  Ameri- 
cans, such  as  day  care,  nutrition,  transporta- 
tion, education,  comradery.  will  dramatical- 
ly Increase  in  the  1980's:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  veterans 
service  organizations  seek  to  enhance  their 
community  programs  and  voluntary  services 
to  assist  aging  veterans  and  their  benefici- 
aries; and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion be  encouraged  to  provide  training,  tech- 
nical assistance,  and  support  to  local  entities 
of  veterans  service  organizations  in  the  de- 
velopment of  programs  to  assist  the  aging. 
Resolution  No.  4 
to  enhance  outreach  and  public 
information  for  aging  veterans 

Whereas,  limited  outreach  and  public  in- 
formation efforts  exist  at  the  national  level 
to  advise  older  veterans  of  the  available  pro- 
grams and  benefits  which  can  assist  them; 
and  whereas,  as  a  consequence  numerous 
veterans  and  their  spouses  aind  widow(er)8 
are  unaware  of  such  assistance  and  there- 
fore have  not  fUed  for  it;  and  whereas,  such 
programs  and  benefits  can  accommodate  or 
contribute  to  health,  housing,  employment, 
transportation,  nutrition,  and  other  living 
necessities:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  veterans 
service  organizations  seek  enactment  of  leg- 
islation to  provide  for  an  extensive  outreach 
and  public  information  program  to  inform 
aging  beneficiaries  of  all  programs  and  ben- 
efiU  available  to  them,  including  eligibility 
requirements;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion enhance  its  efforts  to  inform  aging  vet- 
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erans  of  their  entitlements  and  VA  services 
through  increased  outreach  programs. 

Resolution  No.  S 
TO  provide  for  a  pension  for  world  war  I 

VETERANS 

Whereas,  there  are  over  one-half  million 
living  veterans  of  the  4.7  million  who  served 
their  country  during  World  War  I,  who  are 
now  an  average  86  years  of  age;  and  where- 
as, these  veterans  served  their  Nation  in 
wartime,  valiantly  and  honorably;  and 
whereas,  these  veterans  have  not  received  a 
separate  pension  program  to  assist  them  in 
their  senior  years,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
they  were  instrumental  over  the  years  in 
helping  to  create  a  modem  program  of  ben- 
efits and  services  which  veterans  of  more 
recent  wars  have  benefited  from;  and  where- 
as, by  virture  of  their  age  these  veterans  are 
no  longer  employable,  yet  at  the  same  time, 
they  all  too  often  subsist  at  or  below  pro- 
verty  levels;  and  whereas,  these  veterans  are 
increasingly  found  in  nursing,  geriatric,  and 
long-term  medical  care  Institutions,  both 
public  and  private,  while  often  having  no 
means  to  provide  for  such  institutionaliza- 
tion or  for  their  wldow(er)s;  and  whereas, 
time  does  not  eradicate  this  Nation's  obliga- 
tion to  Its  veterans  for  their  service  In  the 
Armed  Forces  on  its  behalf:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  veterans 
service  organizations  seek  to  enact  legisla- 
tion to  provide  for  an  equitable  pension  pro- 
gram for  the  remaining  veterans  of  World 
War  I  and  their  widow(er)s. 

Resolutioh  No.  6 

TO  REVIEW  AND  RECONSIDER  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  VETERANS'  AND  SURVIVORS'  PENSION  IM- 
PROVEMENT ACT  OF  1978 

Whereas,  the  Veterans'  and  Survivors' 
Pension  Improvement  Act  of  1978  (Public 
Law  95-588)  was  developed  to  provide  veter- 
ans and  their  survivors  with  a  more  equita- 
ble benefit  program;  and  whereas,  there  are 
provisions  of  this  Act  which  identify  unfair 
inclusions  and  exclusions  which  have  detri-  \ 
mental  impacts  on  determinations  of  enti- 
tlements; and  whereas,  there  are  other  as- 
pects of  this  legislation  which  contradict  its 
intent  of  improving  pension  benefits  for  vet- 
erans and  their  survivors:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  veterans 
service  organizations  seek  amendments  to 
this  legislation  by  the  Congress  which  will 
reduce  the  detrimental  impacts  of  its  provi- 
sions on  veterans  and  their  survivors. 

Resolution  No.  7 

TO  inform  aging  veterans  of  DISCHARGE 
UPGRADE  PROCEDXmES 

Whereas,  standards  of  military  discharge 
during  and  after  World  War  n  were  stricter 
than  today's  standards,  and  procedural 
rights  were  severely  limited  as  compared  to 
those  of  today;  and  whereas,  less  than  hon- 
orable discharges  can  prevent  aging  veter- 
ans from  receiving  services  and  benefits 
which  can  assist  them;  and  whereas,  their 
spouses  and  wldow(er)s  may  seek  benefits 
only  to  discover  that  they  are  not  eligible 
due  to  a  less  than  honorable  discharge;  and 
whereas,  veterans  service  organizations 
worked  to  establish  the  Discharge  Review 
Boards  and  the  Boards  of  Correction  of 
Military  Records  as  a  means  for  veterans  to 
appeal  less  than  honorable  discharges;  and 
whereas,  by  today's  standards,  veterans  re- 
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oeive  a  high  rate  of  auoceas  In  upending 
their  dJaehanes  and  therefore  becoming  eli- 
gible for  veterans  benefits:  aiul  whereas, 
many  aging  veterans  are  not  aware  of  proce- 
dures to  upgrade  their  discharges:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Raolved,  by  the  IMl  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging,  That  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Aging  assist  in  an  effort  to 
inform  aging  veterans  of  discharge  upgrade 
procedures  through  outreach  among  various 
organizations,  associations  and  senior  citi- 
aens  networks. 

RasoLunoii  No.  8 

TO  UmS  LIOISLATIOH  WHICH  KZCLUDU  CER- 

TAm  muTAaT  sbrvick  ih  thx  calcdlatiok 
or  RxmBfiiri  ammuitus  or  rdkkai.  civil 
ssaviCB  axziaxxs  ato  aob  sixty-two 
Whereas,  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  B4- 
881  requires  that  at  age  62  and  thereafter 
all  federal  dvil  service  retirees  who  are  vet- 
erans and  who  have  combined  their  military 
service  and  federal  dvU  service  for  calcula- 
tion of  their  dvil  service  annuity  when  eligi- 
ble for  Social  Security  benefits  due  in  any 
part  to  military  service  must  exempt  a  re- 
computation  of  their  annuities,  omitting  all 
credit  for  military  service  after  1956;  and 
whereas,  the  provisions  of  this  legislation 
were  enacted  into  law  without  adequate 
hearings  or  evaluation  of  the  long-term 
impact;  and  whereas,  all  veterans  should  be 
entitled  to  the  »w«'rit«inn  benefits  payable 
commensurate  to  «»^mtng«  paid  into  the 
Social  Security  system:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 
Retolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  Public  Law 
84-881  should  be  amended  by  the  Congress 
to  «nw«h.«t*  those  provisions  which  reduce 
m»Ttitiiiin  entitlements  for  veterans  who 
later  serve  in  and  retire  from  the  Federal 
dvU  service. 

RXSOLITTIOH  No.  9 
TO  movnn  a  coitraKHKinivK  vktsrams  ad- 
MxmaTitATioii  raooaAM  or  health  cask  amd 
OTBZK  anviCKs  roR  agirg  VKmiAJf  s 
Whereas,  the  population  of  veterans  who 
are  age  60  and  over  wiU  dramatically  In- 
crease during  the  1980's:  and  whereas,  the 
population  of  these  veterans  who  reach  age 
65  and  over  wlU  triple  by  the  late  1990'a;  and 
whereas,  the  health  care  and  other  service 
needs  of  the  total  veterans  population  of 
over  30  million  will  be  significantly  influ- 
enced by  the  particular  health  care  and 
other  needs  of  these  aging  veterans:  and 
whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  will 
be  required  to  revise  its  current  configura- 
tion of  h^th  care  and  other  services  to 
meet  the  demands  imposed  by  this  growing 
population  of  aging  veterans:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

ReatUved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  the  Veter- 
ans Administration  provide  for  a  compre- 
henalve  program  to  meet  the  health  care 
needs  and  other  service  needs  of  the  aging 
veterans  population;  and  be  it  further 

Iteaolved,  That  the  plans  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
aging^Wterans  population  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  for  review  and  public  hearings 
at  which  veterans  service  organizations  may 
be  provided  input  into  a  final  comprehen- 
sive plan. 

ROOLUTIOIC  No.  10 
TO  KHHAIICI   Ain>  KXPAlfS  THI   GERIATRIC   RS- 
fE^Tinr.    EDUCATIOM    AMD    CLINICAL    CENTERS 
ntOORAlI  or  THE  VEIEEANS  ADMINUTRATION 

Whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  initiated  the  Oerlatrlc  Research.  Educa- 
tion    and      Clinical      Centers      program 
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(ORECCS)  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing population  of  aging  veterans,  as  en- 
hanced by  Puilic  Law  96-'330;  and  whereas, 
this  program  {represents  a  focal  point  for 
the  research,  personnel  training,  and  pro- 
gram development  efforts  of  the  Veterans 
Administration  in  its  preparation  for  meet- 
ing the  Increwed  needs  of  the  aging  veter- 
an; and  whereas,  this  program  also  repre- 
sents one  of  the  most  advanced  and  compre- 
hensive effort  in  the  Nation  to  better  un- 
derstand and  Accommodate  the  needs  of  the 
aginr.  and  whereas,  this  program  must  be 
expanded  and  accelerated  as  the  aging  vet- 
erans population  increases,  while,  at  the 
same  time,  9ie  Veterans  Administration 
must  retain  Its  commitment  and  its  services 
to  meet  the  needs  of  acute  health  care  and 
of  the  disabled  veteran:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it  ' 

Resolved,  Tl^at  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  Oerlatrlc 
Research,  Edilcatlon  and  Clinical  Centers  of 
the  Veterans  Administration  be  enhanced 
and  expanded  and  provided  with  adequate 
funding  to  meet  their  responsibUity.* 

A  TRmurt  TO  RABBI  LEO  JUNG 
ON  THB  OCCASION  OP  HIS 
90TH  BIRTHDAY  AND  60TH 
YEAR  AS  SPIRITUAL  LEADER 
OF  THE  JEWISH  CENTER 


HON.  dHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

I     or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HQUSE  OF  RXFRESZirTATIVXS 

Wed'kesday.  June  2. 1982 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  on  June 
8,  The  Jewish  Center  of  New  York 
City  Will  delebrate  the  occasion  of 
both  the  90ih  birthday  and  60th  anni- 
versary as  «7iritual  leader  of  the  con- 
gregation of  Rabbi  Leo  Jung. 

The  meoDers  of  Rabbi  Jung's  con- 
gregation hlive  indeed  been  blessed  for 
the  past  60  years  to  have  been  guided 
by  such  a  distinguished  scholar,  teach- 
er, and  author.  But  most  of  all,  they 
have  been  blessed  by  the  spiritual  and 
moral  leadership  Rabbi  Jung  has  pro- 
vided. It  is  directly  as  a  result  of  his 
commitmenit  that  the  quality  of  life 
for  Jews,  liideed  all  New  Yorkers,  has 
signlficantl|r  improved.  Indeed  without 
his  contributions  to  my  community,  all 
of  us  woul^  have  had  a  less  fulfilled 
life.  I  am  very  proud  to  be  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  celebration  of  a  revered 
constituent* 

Rabbi  Jung  was  bom  in  Moravia.  His 
early  school  days  were  si)ent  in  schools 
directed  b»  his  father,  Rabbi  Meir 
Tzevi  Jung.  The  family  moved  to 
London  in  191 1,  when  his  father  in- 
cepted the  position  of  Chief  Rabbi  of 
the  Fedei|atlon  of  Sjmagogues  of 
London,  but  Leo  Jung  continued  his 
studies  on  the  Continent.  He  attended 
the  Hlldesbeimer  Rabbinical  Seminary 
in  Berlin  and  also  attended  Berlin  uni- 
versity. £^  completed  his  doctoral 
thesis  at  the  University  of  Glessen 
while  simultaneously  attending  the 
University  pf  Marburg.  He  also  attend- 
ed Cambriilge  University.  He  was  or- 
dained in  1916  by  Rabbi  David  Hoff- 
man. ' 
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In  1920  Rabbil  Jung  accepted  the 
post  of  rabbi  at  Congregation  Knesset 
Israel  in  Cleveland,  Ohio  and  inmiedl- 
ately  began  to  stunp  his  imprint  on 
American  Orthodoxy.  He  insisted  that 
proper  decorum  pe  maintained  in  the 
synagogue,  that  tjie  mikveh  be  hyglen- 
cially  and  aesthetically  acceptable, 
that  modem  pediagogic  methods  be 
used  in  Jewish  education  and  that  the 
problems  of  kashhith  in  the  communi- 
ty be  settled. 

In  1922  Rabbi  I  Jung  accepted  a  call 
to  the  Jewish  Center  in  New  York 
where  he  instituted  changes  similar  to 
those  he  had  miMle  in  Cleveland.  He 
also  addressed  himself  to  matters  af- 
fecting the  national  and  international 
Jewish  community  as  weU  as  those 
facing  the  local  cpmmunlty. 

Among  the  positions  Rabbi  Jung  has 
held,  while  continuing  to  serve  his 
congregation,  art:  Professor  of  ethics 
at  Yeshlva  University,  Rabbi  Isaac  El- 
chanan  Theological  Seminary  and 
Stem  College;  chairman.  Cultural 
Committee  of  the  Joint  Distribution 
Committee;  president,  Jewish  Acade- 
my of  Arts  and  Sciences;  trustee  of  the 
Jewish  Social  'Service  Association; 
founder  and  honorary  trustee,  Jewish 
Braille  Institute;  chairman.  New  York 
State  Advisory  ^ard  for  Kosher  Law 
Enforcement:  dresident.  Rabbinical 
Council  of  the!  Union  of  Orthodox 
Jewish  Congregations  of  America;  vice 
president.  Institute  of  Family  Rela- 
tions. He  has  also  actively  participated 
in  the  work  of  i  UJA-Federatlon.  the 
Jewish  Agency  and  the  Jewish  Nation- 
al Fund.  J 

During  World  War  II  Rabbi  Jung 
was  a  member  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Commission  of  1  the  Jewish  Welfare 
Board  and  in  1^49,  at  the  request  of 
the  War  Department,  made  a  visit  to 
the  Far  Eastern  Command. 

In  1951  Rabbi  Jung  became  the  vice- 
chairman  of  the  National  Committee 
to  Repeal  the  McCarran  Act.  This  leg- 
islation, passed  over  President  Tru- 
man's veto,  established  immigration 
quotas  which  discriminated  against 
those  not  of  Anglo-Saxon  descent  and 
also  empowered  the  Attomey-Oeneral 
to  deport  any  i^en  who  had  engaged 
or  purposed  td  engage  in  activities 
"prejudicial  to  he  public  Interest"  or 
"subversive  to  i  he  national  security." 
It  was  felt  by  'he  committee  that  to 
punish  intentio]  t  would  be  tantamount 
to  thought  cont  rol. 

Rabbi  Jung  has  published  8  volumes 
of  sermons,  essays  and  addresses,  30 
pamphlets  and  several  hundred  arti- 
cles in  English.  Hebrew  and  German. 

Rabbi  Jung  and  his  wife,  Irma.  have 
4  daughters,  IS  gnuidchildren  and  6 
great  grandchildren.* 
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EMIGRATION  OF  SOVIET  JEWS 
HITS  A  NEW  LOW 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

or  CONNECTICDT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2, 1982 

•  Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
deeply  disturbed  to  learn  from  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Soviet  Jewry  yes- 
terday that  the  number  of  Jews  al- 
lowed to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  reached  a  10-year  low  last 
month. 

According  to  the  national  confer- 
ence, only  205  Jews  were  allowed  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  during  the 
month  of  May.  This  is  the  lowest 
monthly  emigration  figure  since  the 
Soviet  Union  began  allowing  large- 
scale  Jewish  emigration  in  1971. 

This  latest  setback  for  Soviet  Jewry 
signals  increasingly  brutal  disregard 
for  human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
In  addition  to  closing  the  doors  to 
Jewish  emigration,  Soviet  officials 
have  also  stepped  up  their  attacks  on 
Jewish  efforts  to  study  and  celebrate 
their  cultural  heritage. 

It  is  becoming  increasingly  urgent 
that  we  in  the  Congress  speak  out  on 
behalf  of  Soviet  Jewry.  Further,  I  urge 
the  administration  to  take  advantage 
of  every  opportunity— including  the 
upcoming  arms  control  negotiations  in 
Geneva— to  express  the  concern  of  the 
people  of  this  country  about  the  fate 
of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to 
urge  that  a  more  humane  emigration 
policy  be  pursued  by  that  country.  I 
have  Introduced  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
336,  which  would  direct  the  President 
to  take  such  action.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  cosponsor  this  resolution, 
which  is  reprinted  below. 

We  must  not  be  silent  about  the 
plight  of  Jews  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
must  let  the  Soviets  know  of  our  shock 
and  outrage  at  their  deplorable  treat- 
ment of  Soviet  Jews. 

H.  Con.  Res.  336 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  Is  pursuing  a 
policy  of  virtually  closing  its  borders  to 
Jewish  emigration,  as  evidenced  by  declin- 
ing emigration  levels  which,  for  1982,  have 
averaged  fewer  than  300  Individuals  per 
montli; 

Whereas  this  policy  has  left  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  seeking  to  emigrate  from 
the  Soviet  Union  with  little  hope  of  being 
granted  permission  to  emigrate  in  the  fore- 
seeable future; 

Whereas  there  are  several  hundred  long- 
term  "refusenlks",  including  many  children, 
who  applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  between  1970  and  1975  and  have  been 
waiting  for  permission  to  emigrate  since 
that  time; 

Whereas  those  who  have  been  denied  emi- 
gration rights,  especially  the  long-term  "re- 
fusenlks", are  often  subjected  to  a  life  as  in- 
ternal refugees  In  the  Soviet  Union,  result- 
ing in  loss  of  jobs,  loss  of  membership  in  im- 
portant social  and  professional  organiza- 
tions, revocation  of  academic  degrees,  sur- 
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veillance  and  arbitrary  assault,  and  other 
forms  of  harassament  and  social  isolation; 

Whereas  these  individuals  also  suffer 
physical,  emotional,  and  psychological  prob- 
lems which  result  from  social  isolation; 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  also  denied 
the  right  to  cultural  expression,  evidenced 
by  the  brealdng  up  of  cultural  seminars  and 
Hebrew  classes  and  harassment  by  Soviet 
officials  of  those  individuals  participating  In 
those  forms  of  cultural  expression; 

Whereas  these  individuals  are  subjected 
to  arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment,  and  inter- 
nal exile,  as  is  the  case  with  the  Jewish 
"Prisoners  of  Conscience"  currently  serving 
sentences  in  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  it  is  the  suted  policy  of  United 
States  law.  including  section  502B(a)(l)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  sec- 
tion 402  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  that 
human  rights  considerations  are  a  vital  ele- 
ment of  United  States  foreign  policy; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union,  by  arbitrarily 
denying  its  citizens  the  right  to  emigrate 
and  the  right  to  religious  and  cultural  ex- 
pression, and  by  harassing  members  of  a 
specific  ethnic  group,  Is  violating  Interna- 
tional agreements  under  which  it  has  obli- 
gations under  international  law,  Including 
the  Helsinki  Pinal  Act.  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Covenant  on  ClvU  and  PoUtical  Rights,  the 
International  Covenant  on  Ekwnomlc.  Social 
and  Cultural  Rights,  the  International 
Labor  Organization  Convention  Concerning 
Employment  Policy,  and  the  UNESCO  Con- 
vention Against  Discrimination  in  Educa- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  Soviet  Union  should  comply  with 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act,  the  Universal  Decla- 
ration of  Human  Rights,  the  International 
Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political  Rlghte,  and 
other  international  agreements  relating  to 
human  rights,  by  pursuing  a  more  humane 
emigration  i>olicy  and  ceasing  harassment  of 
Jews  and  others  seeking  to  emigrate; 

(2)  the  compliance  by  the  Soviet  Union 
with  internationally  recognized  emigration 
rights  would  significantly  promote  improved 
relations  between  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
Soviet  Union; 

(3)  the  President  or  his  representatives 
should  convey  to  Soviet  officials  the  con- 
cerns of  the  Congress  expressed  in  this  reso- 
lution at  every  appropriate  opportunity,  in- 
cluding— 

(A)  at  such  time  as  the  grain  agreement 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  will  expire  on  September  30, 
1982.  is  renegotiated; 

(B>  at  such  time  as  other  agreements  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  relating  to  trade  and  commerce  and 
to  science  and  technology  exchange,  are  ne- 
gotiated; and 

(C)  at  such  time  as  the  President  and  the 
President  of  the  Soviet  Union  meet  for 
summit  talics;  and 

(4)  the  President  or  his  representatives 
should  also  convey  these  concerns  of  the 
Congress  to  the  governments  of  United 
States  allies  and  urge  the  cooperation  of 
those  governments  in  efforts  to  promote 
emigration  from  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  Is  requested  to 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Ambassador  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the 
United  States  and  to  the  Chairman  of  the 
Presidium  of  the  Supreme  Soviet.* 
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UNISPACE  '82  AND  THE 
MILITARIZATION  OF  SPACE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  2,  1982 

m  Mr.  BROWN  of  California,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  topic  of  nuclear  arms 
control  and  disarmament  again  move 
into  the  center  stage  of  public  debate, 
it  is  useful  for  us  to  look  down  the 
road  in  the  direction  we  are  heading. 
One  of  those  roads  is  the  increasing 
militarization,  or,  even  more  impor- 
tant, the  "weaponization"  of  space. 

There  are  two  major  United  Nations 
conferences  this  summer.  The  first,  to 
begin  in  a  little  more  than  a  week  in 
New  York,  is  the  U.N.  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament.  The  second  to  begin 
this  August  in  Vienna  is  the  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Peaceful 
Uses  and  Exploration  of  Outer  Space, 
called  Unispace  '82.  Both  conferences 
deal  with  the  future  of  the  human 
race  on  this  planet.  Both  conferences 
are  overshadowed  by  the  escalating 
arms  race  between  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  And  in  both  confer- 
ences, the  United  States  is  apparently 
determined  to  avoid  multUateral  dis- 
cussions and  iimovative  proposals  for 
global  cooperation. 

Itlr.  Speaker,  I  fear  that  at  each  of 
these  conferences,  the  United  States 
will,  by  its  public  posture  and  by  its  ac- 
tions at  home,  exacerbate  the  fears  of 
U.3.  military  intentions.  There  is  fear, 
for  example,  that  the  United  States 
will  seek  to  modify  or  ignore  already 
ratified  nuclear  weapons  treaties- 
such  as  the  Outer  Space  Treaty  and 
the  ABM  Treaty.  There  is  fear,  fortu- 
nately somewhat  allayed  by  President 
Reagan's  recent  remarks,  that  the 
United  States  will  disregard  the  SALT 
II  Treaty,  which  has  been  signed  but 
not  ratified  by  the  United  States. 
There  is  fear.  In  short,  of  war— which 
will  inevitably  be  a  nuclear  war. 

The  militarization  of  space  in  the 
United  States  is  symbolized  by  the  de- 
cline in  the  NASA  budget,  with  mas- 
sive increases  in  the  military  space 
budget.  New  weapons  systems  for 
space  are  being  developed,  and  while 
their  deployment  would  probably  vio- 
late existing  treaties,  we  are  accelerat- 
ing their  development.  Worldwide 
opinion  calls  for  an  end  to  this  mad- 
ness, yet  the  United  States  fails  to 
heed  it,  much  less  use  this  opportimity 
to  press  for  effective  arms-control 
agreements. 

I  could  go  on,  but  I  will  stop  at  this 
point.  I  am  inserting  in  the  Congrxs- 
siONAL  Record  two  articles  which  de- 
scribe both  the  militarization  of 
NASA,  and  the  politics  around  the  Un- 
ispace '82  conference.  I  recommend 
each  to  my  colleagues. 
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[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

36.  1982] 

Spacs  Race  Taxis  Miutaxt  Tnui 

(By  Brad  Knickerbocker) 

Wasbirctoh.— As  the  D8  space  program 

moves  through  the  1980s,  it  will  Increasingly 

become  a  military  venture. 

This  pleases  some  in  Congress  who  are 
urging  the  Pentagon  to  do  even  more  with 
space  lasers  and  other  "Star  Wars"  weapon- 
ry. But  some,  including  former  astronaut 
Harrison  Schmltt  (now  a  Republican  sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico),  are  concerned  that 
this  may  come  at  the  expense  of  other  sci- 
entific space  efforts. 

Senator  Schmltt  and  like-minded  legisla- 
tors may  not  be  able  to  reverse  the  inevita- 
ble militarization  of  space,  particularly  with 
the  success  of  the  space  shuttle.  But  they 
did  win  a  significant  victory  recently  when  a 
Senate  authorising  committee  voted  to 
make  the  Pentagon  pay  lU  own  way  for 
future  military  laimches  and  payloads  car- 
ried into  space.  In  the  coming  year,  that  will 
amount  to  $409  million,  a  sum  that  original- 
ly was  included  in  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  (NASA)  budget 
but  now  must  lie  borne  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

From  the  launching  of  the  first  Soviet 
sputnik  to  the  reusable  Space  TransporU- 
tlon  System,  as  the  American  shuttle  is 
called,  much  of  both  countries'  efforts  in 
space  has  been  directed  at  military  advance- 
ment. But  in  recent  years,  this  has  acceler- 
ated Just  as  d«tente  has  given  way  to  great- 
er superpower  confrontation. 

The  Soviet  Union,  according  to  Pentagon 
officials.  Is  several  years  ahead  of  the 
United  States  in  developing  a  space-based 
laser  weapon  that  could  threaten  American 
satellites  and  balllsUc  mlssUes.  The  U.S.  also 
is  pushing  ahead  with  such  weaponry,  but 
not  as  fast  as  some  would  like. 

In  a  classified  report  last  month,  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  said  directed-energy 
technology  (Involving  laser,  particle,  and 
microwave  beams)  "may  revolutionize  mili- 
tary strategy,  tactics,  and  doctrine."  It 
urged  the  Pentagon  to  accelerate  its  devel- 
opment of  laser  weapons. 

Many  top  Air  Force  officials  are  playing 
down  space  weaponry,  however.  Meeting 
with  Pentagon  reporters  over  breakfast  re- 
cently, the  Air  Force's  research  director,  Lt. 
Oen.  Kelly  Burke,  cited  the  great  techno- 
logical problems  presented  by  building, 
transporting,  and  acciu^tely  using  space 
lasers.  He  noted  the  antisatellite  missile 
that  the  Air  Force  soon  will  test  fire  from 
high-flying  Jet  fighters  as  a  better  system 
for  the  near  future. 

Overall,  however,  the  military  aspects  of 
the  U.S.  space  effort  are  gaining  as  nonmill- 
tary  research  projects  accoimt  for  less  and 
less  of  NASA's  spending. 

"Whereas  NASA's  scientific  programs 
were  a  full  36  percent  of  the  research  and 
development  budgets  in  1979  and  1980,  they 
constitute  only  38  percent  of  the  proposed 
1983  budget,"  Senator  Schmltt  complained 
recently.  "Since  1980  the  aeronautics  budget 
of  NASA  has  decreased  by  over  40  percent 
in  constant  dollars. 

"The  proposed  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
contains  many  programs  only  because  they 
are  of  direct  interest  to  the  Department  of 
Defense,  while  eliminating  12  major  systems 
technology  programs  which  would  support  a 
private  aeronautics  Industry  hard  hit  by  for- 
eign competition." 

Since  1979,  Schmltt  points  out,  NASA  has 
canceled  its  obligation  to  supply  a  space- 
craft for  the  International  Solar  Polar  Mis- 
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slon.  plans  for  1 1  Venus  mapping  mission  (al- 
though a  mode  it  mission  now  is  being  stud- 
led),  and  a  rendezvous  with  Halley's  Comet 
in  1986. 

In  criticizing  the  growing  military  use  of 
the  space  shuttle.  Schmltt  says,  "The  DOD 
should  not  haiie  to  be  subsidized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  our  country's  civil  aeronautics  and 
space  programa." 

However,  DQD  support  has  been  crucial 
to  shuttle  dev^opment  all  along  and  shuttle 
planning  has  ilways  included  the  military 
applications. 

According  to  a  recent  OAO  report,  the 
Pentagon  wUl  be  the  prime  passenger 
aboard  nearlK  half  the  shuttle  flights 
through  1984,  114  out  of  234. 

"This  is  bad  news  for  those  who  are  con- 
cerned over  cutbacks  in  NASA's  space  sci- 
ence activities,"  says  Sen.  William  Proxmire 
(D)  of  Wlsconfln.  "It  means  that  more  and 
more  of  each  9ASA  budget  will  be  spent  on 
defense-related  activities  and  less  and  less 
wUl  be  spent  o|i  civilian  science." 

It  was  because  of  this  that  the  Senate 
voted  earlier  <hls  month  to  stop  "the  free 
ride  for  the  Ptntagon."  as  Senator  Schmltt 
puts  it.  i 

This  is  not  likely  to  slow  down  the  De- 
fense Department's  increasing  role  in  spacQ 
activities,  however.  In  addition  to  antlsatelr 
lite  programs,  defense  planners  are  working 
on  space-based  communications  and  naviga- 
tion systems,  nuclear  detection  devices,  and 
enemy  missile  warning  capabilities. 

The  fourth  flight  of  the  space  shuttle, 
scheduled  for  June  27,  will  Include  a  mili- 
tary payload. 

[From  the  Stirs  and  Stripes— the  National 
Tribune,  May  13.  1982] 

Unispacx  '82— Promises  and  Problems 
(^  Jane  A.  Wlllenz) 
Unlspace  '81.  It  sounds  like  a  sequel  to 
Star  Wars  orja  new  science  fiction  takeoff 
into  the  spacf  age.  No  one  seems  to  know 
much  about  it,  perhaps  because  it  is  not  a 
media  event.  *or  Is  it  likely  to  be.  That's  un- 
fortunate because  more  people  should  know 
about  it. 

Unlspace  '8)  is  the  Second  United  Nations 
Conference  op  the  Exploration  and  Peace- 
ful uses  of  Otter  Space,  which  will  be  held 
in  Vienna,  Austria,  August  9-21.  Nearly  140 
nations  from  this  planet  are  planning  to 
participate  in  the  Conference  which  Is  the 
second  of  its  Mind,  the  first  being  in  1968. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  why  the  ex- 
ploration of  outerspace  and  its  implications 
have  so  receded  into  the  background  of 
public  conscioiisness. 

Yes,  every  new  launching  of  a  space  vehi- 
cle gets  its  share  of  media  coverage.  There  is 
a  flurry;  lots  Of  Americans  su-e  glued  to  their 
TV  sets  and  a  collective  sigh  of  relief  is 
heard  when  the  space  craft  returns  safely, 
particularly  When  it  is  manned. 

But  the  gorgeous  wonder  of  it  all  some- 
how is  muted  The  awesome  possibilities  for 
good  and  evfl  are  not  a  subject  of  much 
public  debat«  and  certainly  of  little  private 
conjecture.    I 

Maybe  we  are  Jaded,  or  maybe  we  are  Just 
frightened:  were  is  already  so  much  to  be 
frightened  aiout  these  days.  The  saber  rat- 
tling of  the  Reagan  Administration,  and  the 
"small"  adventure  in  the  South  Atlantic 
which  is  a  riowderkeg  for  the  very  fragile 
nol>elllgerenOy  state  of  a  good  part  of  the 
world,  have  ntised  the  ante  of  worry. 

The  United  States  Is  sending  a  high  level 
delegation  to  Vienna  as  well  as  mounting  an 
exhibit.  Ambassador  Gerald  B.  Helman  of 
the  U.S.  Deft,  of  State  Is  coordinating  the 
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American  effort,  wtile  James  Beggs,  the 
head  of  NASA,  will  Ited  the  delegation. 

Americans  see  the  Conference  as  primari- 
ly educational  rather  than  decision- 
making—a  forum  for  stock  taking— to  review 
and  share  information  on  what  has  worked 
and  what  hasn't  worked. 

The  agenda  will  cover  three  major  areas: 

(1)  State  of  space  qclence  and  technology, 

(2)  AppUcatlons  of  |pace  science  and  tech- 
nology and  (3)  International  cooperation 
and  the  role  of  the  qN. 

Since  third  world  Countries  are  very  inter- 
ested in  extending  their  capabilities  in 
space,  they  have  sh#wn  a  strong  interest  in 
the  Conference.  Tttey  want  more  of  the 
space  action  and  m»ny  are  throwing  heavy 
resources  into  tryinf  to  get  it.  The  Confer- 
ence will  give  them  all  kinds  of  information 
that  will  assist  the^  in  launching  specific 
projects.  ' 

The  United  State*  according  to  the  SUte 
Dept.  spokesman,  is  committed  to  providing 
opportunities  for  international  cooperation 
of  space  technoloky.  And  according  to 
NASA,  international  cooperation  has  always 
been  a  way  of  life  <  there:  they  claim  that 
there  hasn't  been  luiy  major  program  at 
NASA  without  it.     I 

According  to  the  NASA  philosophy,  the 
United  States  wantfe  to  c(x>perate  with  all 
countries  and  to  hilp  provide  the  benefits 
that  are  derived  frcpi  outer  space  technolo- 
gy, with  all  people.  . 

One  would  tissume  from  this  beneflclent 
approach  from  the  U.S.,  that  Unlspace  '82  is 
a  promising  event.  It  turns  out  there  is 
much  discontent,     j 

There  is  critlcisn^  of  the  UJ5.  to  Joining 
the  Conference  late  and  some  claim  Is  not 
providing  the  kind  of  exhibit  it  is  capable  of 
providing.  1 

The  Third  World  countries,  which  are  not 
monolithic,  are  apprehensive  about  the  uses 
of  space  and  how  that  will  affect  their  sov- 
ereignty. I 

The  NOO's— non-governmental  organiza- 
tions—are preparing  for  a  parallel  confer- 
ence at  Vienna.  ItU  called  the  "NOOs  at 
Unlspace  '82",  and  Its  theme  is  "peaceful  de- 
velopment through!  space." 

The  NOOs  mak^  no  bones  about  their 
conference  being  a  political  one.  They  feel 
that  Unlspace  Itself  must  deal  with  the  po- 
litical issues  which  are  not  on  the  agenda. 
They  point  out  thut  the  Third  World  con- 
siders space  exploration  and  technology  de- 
velopment a  new  form  of  economic  imperial- 
ism of  the  "have"  ftatlons  against  the  'have 
nots."  I 

Among  the  Issues  that  the  NOOs  claim 
are  on  the  hidden  agenda  of  Unlspace  and 
which  will  be  on  the  NCJO  agenda  are: 
Energy  from  space;  Environment  and  Space, 
Geostationary  Orbits,  Remote  Sensing;  and 
Transfer  Teciinolo^y. 

And  most  importjant  of  aU,  the  NOO's  are 
concerned  about  the  "militarization"  of 
space.  None  of  theke  Issues  will  be  taken  up 
substantively  by  ^e  Unlspace  Conference 
Itself,  although  thfcy  may  be  touched  upon. 
The  NGO's  probably  mirror  many  of  the 
concerns  of  the  Tnird  World  countries.  For 
example,  the  technology  of  remote  sensing 
which  is  very  sophisticated  and  not  within 
the  capability  of  most  Third  World  coun- 
tries, raises  many  thorny  issues.  Who  con- 
trols the  data  which  is  sensed  by  the  satel- 
Ute? 

While  the  data  St  theoretically  open  to  all, 
only  the  most  a(^anced  nations  have  the 
technology  to  extHtct  that  data.  So  "open- 
ness" is  quite  meaningless  for  those  who 
can't  do  anything  with  the  data. 
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Apprehension  and  fear  mark  the  third 
world's  views  of  the  pioneering  efforts  into 
space.  After  all,  they  have  had  considerable 
experience  with  the  uses  that  mankind  has 
put  to  scientific  discovery. 

Unhappily,  much  of  their  experiences 
have  been  negative.  Exploration  has  often 
meant  exploitation  for  them.  They  are 
struggling  to  catch  up.  And  there  are  many 
nations  in  the  Third  World  which  do  have  a 
variety  of  capabilities  in  the  space  technolo- 
gy field. 

In  terms  of  what  space  technology  can  do, 
the  Third  World  nations  have  an  incredible 
amount  to  gain.  The  U.S.'s  AID  Agency  has 
performed  minor  miracles  in  demonstrating 
how  some  of  that  technology  can  assist  an 
underdeveloped  nation  help  Itself— in  rural 
development,  in  communications,  in  educa- 
tion, in  institution  building,  in  developing 
power  sources. 

Of  course,  these  uses  of  space  exploration 
and  technology  are  welcome  to  Third  World 
countries.  But  they  worry  about  the  other 
possibilities  which  they  see  as  threatening 
their  sovereignty  as  well  as  their  security. 

The  uses  of  outer  space  are  governed  by 
the  Outer  Space  Treaty.  The  U.S.  position  is 
that  it  is  developing  the  peaceful  uses  of 
outer  space  in  a  fashion  consistent  with  the 
UN  Charter  which  Includes  maintenance  of 
U.S.  security. 

This  is  scary  to  the  less  developed  nations, 
it  smacks  of  militaristic  use  of  outer  space. 
The  U.S.  denies  this;  but  asserts  its  rights 
under  the  Charter  to  ci^itaUze  on  its  tech- 
nology to  maximize  its  security. 

Even  if  the  U.S.  is  de  Jure  within  the 
boundaries  of  the  UN  charter.  Third  World 
nations  are  wary  of  the  potential  of  space 
technology  for  military  uses  and/or  domina- 
tion. 

Unlspace  '82  will  not  deal  with  this  thorny 
issue,  if  it  can  avoid  it  but  the  parallel  NOO 
conference  will.  It  is  useful  that  there  be  a 
forum  for  discussions  of  the  fears  of  the  less 
technologically-advanced  nations.  And  it  is 
important  that  the  U.S.  and  the  other  tech- 
nologically capable  countries  listen  to  those 
concerns  and  try  to  deal  with  them. 

Perhaps  the  wonder  and  optimism  of 
space  exploration  and  development  will 
return.  This  is  the  hope  of  the  U.S.  confer- 
ence coordinators. 

The  potential  for  benefitting  mankind 
through  the  marvelous  breakthroughs  in 
space  science  is  unlimited.  Wouldn't  it  be 
wonderful  if  the  political  problems  would  go 
away? 

But,  they  won't  unless  nations  will  attack 
them  with  the  same  imagination  and  com- 
mitment that  they  approach  scientific  ex- 
ploration. That  indeed,  is  the  main  chal- 
lenge to  Unlspace  '82,  whether  it  Is  on  the 
official  agenda  or  not.* 


LEONA  WARD— MORE  THAN  A 
GOOD  REPORTER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALIPOKNIA 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRESEirr  ATIVXS 

Wednesday,  June  2, 1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  Leona 
Ward,  a  reporter  for  the  Hayward, 
Calif.,  Daily  Review,  a  newspaper  In 
my  district,  was  re<»ntly  honored  by 
her  (»)lleagues  and  other  friends  on 
the  o(M»sion  of  her  retirement. 

89-0S9  0-8S-3  (PL  10) 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

For  37  years,  Mrs.  Ward  practiced 
her  profession  with  courage,  resource- 
fulness, and  skill. 

The  following  article  appeared  in 
the  DaUy  Review  on  Sunday.  May  23, 
the  day  of  her  retirement  dinner.  It's  a 
story  about  a  good  reporter 

Sisters'  Era  Ehss— I^gkrdart  Daily 

Review  Reporter  Lboiia  Ward  Retires 

It  was  April  12,  1945,  and  Leona  Ward 
watched  longingly  as  the  dty  room  of  the 
old  Oakland  Post  Enquirer  "erupted  with 
the  news"  of  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt's  death. 

She  turned  from  the  insurance  office 
window  where  she  worked  and  thought, 
"This  is  not  for  me." 

One  month  later.  Leona  Ward  began  her 
first  assignment— covering  police— for  The 
Dally  Review,  a  Job  that  would  grow  and 
strengthen  until,  37  years  later,  her  name  Is 
virtually  synonymous  with  the  newpaper's. 

On  May  31,  Mrs.  Ward,  now  70,  retires  as 
associate  editor  and  reporter,  leaving  behind 
almost  four  decades  as  a  Journalist  covering 
Southern  Alameda  County.  Her  colleagues 
are  honoring  her  with  a  banquet  tonight. 

"I'm  going  to  have  to  leam  all  over  again 
how  to  participate  ...  to  be  a  part  of  the 
human  race."  she  said  recently,  laughing  at 
how  the  stringent  requirements  of  "objec- 
tivity" have  shaped  her  life. 

Her  career  had  spanned  post-Depression 
days  to  current  county  politics,  starting  at 
her  kitchen  table  in  her  hometown  of  Oel- 
wein,  Iowa. 

There,  after  graduating  from  Coe  College 
with  a  Journalism  degree  in  the  Depression 
when  "everybody  was  firing  everybody  in 
newsrooms,"  she  worked  as  a  stringer  for 
several  Iowa  dailies,  feeding  them  stories 
ranging  from  basketball  games  to  crime  sto- 
ries. 

Smiling,  she  confides  now  that  she  had 
some  invaluable  help:  Her  husband,  Everett 
"Doc"  Ward,  went  with  her  to  the  sporting 
games  "to  explain  what  was  going  on." 

But  World  War  II  broke  up  that  life. 
Ward  Joined  the  Navy,  working  on  a  mine- 
sweeper in  the  South  Pacific.  Mrs.  Ward 
moved  to  California  to  wait  out  the  war. 

The  wait  ended,  but  never  her  stay  here 
nor  her  attachment  to  the  paper. 

"When  I  first  arrived  here  in  1963  from 
Nebraska  she  was  already  a  legend."  said 
Managing  Editor  Emle  Hlnes,  now  her  boss 
but  then  a  repwrter  who  turned  to  Leona 
Ward  for  tips  on  news  sources. 

"She  Is  in  my  mind,  really  the  epitome  of 
a  professional,"  he  said. 

Quietly  friendly,  Mrs.  Ward  loved  the 
community  contact  that  came  with  her 
work  and,  as  a  result,  built  up  a  network  of 
sources  most  reporters  only  dream  of. 

"There's  Just  no  county  office  or  employ- 
ee that  she  didn't  know,"  recalled  Lloyd 
Boles,  an  Oakland  Tribune  reporter  who 
competed  with  her  covering  county  govern- 
ment. 

"When  I  saw  her  around,  I  immediately 
stated  checking  all  over  because  I  Icnew 
there  something  I  was  probably  missing," 
he  said.  Then  he  laughed  and  added,  "And 
there  usually  was." 

During  her  career,  Mrs.  Ward  covered 
almost  every  aspect  of  newspaper  work,  in- 
cluding a  five-year  stint  as  city  editor,  a  post 
she  left  l>ecause  she  wanted  to  return  to 
writing. 

One  of  the  highlights  was  her  work  cover- 
ing Eden  Hospital,  buUt  hi  the  1950s  when 
Has^ward  had  only  one  small  hospital  to 
service  its  growing  population. 
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In  the  inid-19S08.  she  ran  a  series  of  arti- 
cles scrutinizing  potential  conflicts  of  inter- 
est among  doctors  sitting  on  the  hospital 
board  of  directors.  The  series  won  the  paper 
an  Associated  Press  award— and  a  $1  million 
libel  suit  f  Ued  by  the  doctors. 

She  recalls  that  as  one  of  the  moat  nerve- 
wracking  times  of  her  life. 

She  threatened  to  resign  if  the  paper  re- 
tracted the  articles,  then  left  for  a  national 
convention  of  the  Business  and  Professional 
Womens's  Association,  in  which  she  was  a 
member  of  the  national  board  of  directors. 

Sitting  in  her  hotel  room  "nervous  and 
getting  more  nervous  by  the  moment,"  the 
fateful  call  came:  The  Daily  Review  would 
not  retract,  but  would  fight  the  lawsuit. 

Ironically,  she  now  notes,  the  lawsuit  was 
dropped  shortly  thereafter. 

Mrs.  Ward  was  nominated  for  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  in  1974  for  her  coverage  of  Judge  WU- 
liam  Spruance  Jr..  later  removed  from  the 
Hayward-San  Leandro  Municipal  Court 
bench  for  abusing  his  authority. 

That  was  the  most  difficult  time  of  her 
life.  She  wrote  many  of  thoae  stories  from 
her  home,  where  she  was  caring  for  her  hus- 
band, who  died  of  cancer  in  1973. 

But  more  than  anything.  Mrs.  Ward  has 
been  known  for  her  dogged  thoroughness 
and  honesty  in  reporting. 

"Her  great  strength  has  been  the  abilities 
she  brings  every  day  to  the  office,"  said 
Chuck  Peterson,  former  Daily  Review  man- 
aging editor,  who  worked  with  Mrs.  Ward 
for  20  years. 

"She  knew  more  about  what  was  going  on 
in  San  Leandro  than  a  lot  of  the  people  who 
were  running  San  Leandro,"  Petenon  said 
of  her  days  covering  that  beat. 

As  county  government  reporter  for  the 
past  25  years,  she  had  to  be  resourceful. 
The  Board  of  Supervtsors  used  to  meet 
behind  closed  doors,  emerging  to  summarily 
vote  to  "pass  all  matters  and  whoosh,  it  was 
done,"  she  said. 

Usually,  reporters  were  allowed  in,  par- 
ticularly if  they  were  persistent.  "Anytime 
you  come  to  a  closed  door,  that's  where  you 
go,"  she  said,  smiling  as  memory  to(A  her 
back  in  time. 

After  a  career  of  10-  and  12-hour  work- 
days. IiCrs.  Ward  doesnt  plan  to  slow  down 
too  much  in  retirement. 

In  l>etween  remodeling  her  Pleaaonton 
house,  writing  projects  and  traveling,  she 
said  she  plans  to  take  classes  in  literature 
and  other  areas  she's  always  enjoyed. 

Looking  behind  on  her  career,  there  are 
no  regrets  and  only  one  wish: 

"If  they  write  on  my  tomtwtone,  'She  ' 
a  good  reporter,'  I'll  be  happy."* 


] 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO.  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESERTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  2, 1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  my  friends  in  the  Italian  com- 
munity and  all  Americans  In  paying 
tribute  to  one  of  our  most  treasured 
allies  on  the  celebration  of  the  36th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
Italian  Republic. 

Italy  can  be  very  proud  of  its  ad- 
vancement as  a  democracy,  as  it  cele- 
brates its  36th  birthday.  At  the  end  of 
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World  War  II  Italy  emerged  as  a  Re- 
public amid  the  spread  of  totalitarian- 
ism that  swept  Europe.  Italy's  devo- 
tion to  the  principles  of  democratic 
government  has  been  an  inspiration  to 
democratic  nations  throughout  the 
world.  Since  the  Italian  people  voted 
to  establish  a  republican  form  of  gov- 
ernment on  June  2,  1946,  Italy  has 
steadfastly  maintained  its  national 
commitment  to  democratic  institu- 
tions and  individual  liberties  despite 
the  threats  of  domestic  terrorism, 
social  unrest  and  a  struggling  econo- 
my. 

Their  dedication  to  political  free- 
doms has  been  consistent  with  Italy's 
history,  which  has  provided  the  world 
with  great  advancements  in  art  and 
music,  science,  and  law.  From  the  legal 
foundations  established  In  ancient 
Roman  culture,  to  the  artistic  and  sci- 
entific developments  spawned  by  the 
Renaissance  in  the  14th  century,  Ital- 
ian creativity  has  given  mankind  innu- 
merable lasting  contributions:  From 
the  ancient  code  of  Justinian  to  the 
artwork  of  Mlchaelangelo,  the  scientif- 
ic discoveries  of  Da  Vinci,  Galileo,  and 
Enrico  Fermi,  and  the  musical 
achievements  of  Oiuseppi  Verdi, 
Arturo  Toscantnl,  Enrico  Caruso,  and 
Luciano  Pavarotti. 

Americans  of  Italian  descent  have 
continued  this  tradition  with  their 
many  contributions  to  the  growth  and 
development  of  our  country. 

I  am  proud  of  my  heritage  as  one  of 
these  Americans  of  Italian  origin,  and 
I  ask  all  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in 
saluting  the  Italian  Republic  on  this 
great  day  of  celebration  of  Italian  de- 
mocracy.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


THE  DANGERS  OP  AN 
ACCIDENTAL  NUCLEAR  WAR 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIFORMIA 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  2,  1982 
•  Mr.    BROWN    of    California. 


Mr. 


Speaker,  many  excellent  articles  criti- 
cal of  U.S.  nuclear  posture  have  ap- 
peared over  previous  months  and 
years  In  various  publications.  There  is 
no  Question  that  public  awareness  of 
the  horrors  of  a  nuclear  exchange 
have  been  heightened  by  the  work  of  a 
multitude  of  groups— nuclear  physi- 
cists, physicians,  religious  leaders— and 
by  popular  writers  such  as  Jonathan 
Schell,  with  his  recent  book  describing 
the  potential  end  of  the  human  race. 

One  of  the  best  short  critiques  of 
our  nuclear  strategy  appeared  last 
Sunday  in  the  Los  Angeles  Herald  Ex- 
aminer, a  major  Hearst  publication 
which  I  confess  I  do  not  read  as  often 
as  I  might.  The  author,  Arthur  Macy 
Cox,  Is  a  well-known  writer  on  military 
policy.  He  makes  the  case  that  the  ad- 
vance of  nuclear  technology,  coupled 


with  the  continued  persistence  by  all 
sides  on  a  counterproductive  and  obso- 
lete nuclear  arms  race,  raises  the 
chances  of  An  accidental  nuclear  ex- 
change to  a  tery  high  level. 

While  mo*  political  leaders  still  do 
not  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  chances  of  accidental  nu- 
clear war,  ttiis  may  change  quickly. 
The  special  jU.N.  session  on  disarma- 
ment, now  siartlng  in  New  York,  may 
raise  the  level  of  awareness.  The  bilat- 
eral discusslbns  between  the  U.S.  and 
the  U.S.S.R,  on  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms  seems  to  have  a  new  sense  of  pri- 
ority. The  opportimity  for  reversing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  achieving  a 
new  level  of  planetary  rationality  is 
before  us,  if  we  seize  the  opportunity. 
The  Cox  article,  which  follows, 
should  contribute  to  that  goal. 
[From  the  U)s  Angeles  Herald  Examiner, 

I  May  30.  1982] 
World  War  t  Coxtlo  Happen  by  Mistake— 
I    Unless  .  .  . 
(Bf  Arthur  Macy  Cox) 
It  Is  good  that  President  Reagan  has  de- 
cided to  talk  ^ith  the  Russians  about  strate- 
gic nuclear  weapons,  but  the  manner  in 
which  he  Is  ^oing  about  it  reveals  that  he 
does  not  yet  grasp  the  extraordinary  peril 
for  the  United  States  and  the  world  if  the 
nuclear-arms  race  is  permitted  to  continue. 

The  reason]  for  this  grave  danger  is  that 
nuclear-weap)»ns  technology  is  rapidly  ad- 
vancing to  a  ^int  where  it  can  no  longer  be 
controlled  by  man.  Decisions  about  whether 
to  launch  npclear  weapons  soon  may  be 
made  by  computers.  Neither  the  Soviet 
Union  nor  the  United  States  has  any  inten- 
tion of  launching  a  nuclear  attack,  but  if 
both  sides  deploy  the  next  round  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  risk  of  war  by  accident  will  In- 
crease from  possible  to  probable. 

Most  of  tke  new  nuclear  weapons  will 
have  a  capanillty  for  a  first  strike  because 
they  can  rAch  their  targets  with  such 
speed,  accuracy  and  power.  When  they  are 
deployed,  both  sides  will  be  on  halrtrigger 
alert,  especiipiy  at  times  of  political  crisis. 
These  weapotis  will  be  able  to  destroy  nucle- 
ar command!  control  and  communications 
systems,  bo^h  himian  and  mechanical. 
Those  systen^s  are  vulnerable  and  subject  to 
error.  I 

The  United  SUtes  in  1979  and  1980  had 
three  nuclear-war  alerts  caused  by  false 
alarms  from  computer  error.  Portimately 
for  this  plaqet,  we  could  survive  such  false 
alarms  because  there  was  time  to  ascertain 
the  error  before  a  command  to  launch  was 
given.  In  th#  future  there  will  not  be  time. 
In  June  1980.  Fred  D.  Ikle.  the  present  un- 
dersecretary of  defense  for  policy,  wrote  an 
article  in  The  Washington  Post  titled  "The 
Growing  Risk  of  War  By  Accident."  He  said: 
"The  more  pe  rely  on  launch  on  warnings 
(or,  for  thai  matter,  the  more  the  Soviet 
do),  the  gre«er  the  risk  of  accidental  nucle- 
ar war.  .  .  .  iThe  cnix  of  the  matter  is  that 
the  more  important  it  becomes  to  launch  on 
warning,  the  more  dangerous  It  will  be.  The 
tightening  noose  around  o»ir  neck  is  the  re- 
quirement for  speed.  The  more  certain  one 
wants  to  be  that  our  missile  forces  (or 
Soviet  misale  forces)  could  be  laiuiched 
within  miniates  and  under  all  circumstances, 
the  more  one  has  to  practice  the  system  and 
to  loosen  the  safeguards." 

Former    Secretary    of    Defense    Harold 
Brown,    in  Ian    interview   with   The   Wall 
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street  Journal  in  J  ily  1980,  confirmed  the 
awful  risk  of  a  policy  of  launch  on  warning. 
He  said:  "I  think  the  idea  of  depending  on 
launch  under  attac^  is  a  bad  idea.  ...  We 
ought  not  to  let  cotnputers  make  the  deci- 
sion as  to  when  we  ^  to  war." 

Nevertheless,  in  Oie  CBS  television  docu- 
mentary "The  Defense  of  the  United 
states."  the  followlbg  exchange  took  place 
between  Dan  Rather  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  W.  Weinberger.  Rather  said: 
"But  your  basic  re<i)mmendation  is  that  we 
must  be  prepared— we  must  at  least  be  pre- 
pared to  do  a  launth  under  attack."  Wein- 
berger replied:  "It  lives  undue  emphasis  to 
single  out  any  one  particular  kind  of  option 
and  say  that  is  the  one  we're  considering. 
We're  considering  them  all.  We  aren't  elimi- 
nating anything."    ' 

Georgi  A.  Arbatov,  the  top  Soviet  expert 
on  the  United  Staites,  says  that  if  Soviet 
weapon  systems  become  vulnerable,  "there 
is  always  a  counitermeasure:  launch  on 
warning  and  under  attack." 

The  United  SUtes  intends  to  deploy  Per- 
shing 2  baUlstic  missiles  in  West  Germany 
early  in  1984.  Those  missiles  will  be  capable 
of  destroying  Sovi«t  command,  control  and 
communications  systems  after  a  six-minute 
flight.  When  thos«  weapons  are  deployed, 
we  will  have  forced  the  Russians  into  a 
comer.  They  will  ^ost  certainly  adopt  a 
policy  of  launch  oh  warning,  which  means 
that  they  launch  inissUes  on  first  warning 
of  attack  rather  than  risk  having  their  com- 
mand center  destroyed.  Since  no  human  de- 
cision-making system  can  be  responsive  in 
six  minutes,  the  Russians  will  have  to  rely 
on  computers.  Thflr  computers  are  not  as 
advanced  as  ours— and  ours  make  errors 

President  Reagan  doesn't  seem  to  under- 
stand the  terrible  risk  of  accidental  nuclear 
war  that  confront*  us.  He  is  stUl  indulging 
In  propaganda  ploys  trying  to  convince 
American  and  European  opinion  that  he  is 
eager  for  serious  aegotiations,  while  at  the 
same  time  movine  ahead  with  the  develop- 
ment of  first-strfce  weapons.  The  presi- 
dent's approach  reflects  insufficient  aware- 
ness of  the  urgei^t  need  for  reversing  the 
nuclear  arms  race.  He  says:  "The  monumen- 
tal task  of  reducing  our  strategic  forces  to 
enhance  stability  will  take  many  years  of 
concentrated  effort."  That  will  be  too  late. 
The  first-strike  weapons  will  be  In  place  by 
then. 

In  fact,  the  nuclear-arms  race  Is  moving 
Into  Its  most  dangerous  stage  since  the  first 
atomic  bomb  was^xploded.  The  only  way  to 
reverse  this  insane  course  is  through  negoti- 
ations of  agreements  that  reduce  the  threat 
of  first  strike  to  «  point  where  neither  side 
would  contemplate  launch  on  warning,  and 
neither  side  could  conceivably  gain  any  ad- 
vantage from  a  surprise  attack. 

In  order  to  survive,  both  sides  will  have  to 
acknowledge  that  neither  side  can  any 
longer  assert  its  national  will  through  mili- 
tary coercion  of  the  other.  In  a  nuclear  era, 
Clausewltz  is  irrelevant:  War  can  no  longer 
be  an  extension  of  politics.  There  can  never 
again  be  nuclear  superiority  of  one  super- 
power over  the  other.  The  mindless  effort  to 
achieve  such  superiority  moves  each  side 
closer  to  the  haMrigger.  The  concepts  of 
limited  nuclear  War  and  nuclear-war  fight- 
ing are  irrational.' 

The  theory  of  building  nuclear  bargaining 
chips  so  that  {we  can  negotiate  from 
strength  Is  a  nohsensical  hoax.  The  Rus- 
sians are  no  mor^  likely  to  negotiate  from  a 
position  of  inferiority  than  we  are.  If  one 
side  builds  a  new  {system  and  obtains  an  ad- 
vantage, the  oth*r  side  will  respond  with  a 
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countermove.  The  meaningful  time  to  nego- 
tiate about  new  nuclear  systems  is  before 
they  have  been  deployed,  not  after.  Both 
sides  have  violated  this  principle  many 
times  and  the  arms  race  has  escalated.  Now 
is  the  time  to  stop  It. 

There  should  be  five  priority  goals  in  the 
next  round  of  negotiation. 

To  eliminate  the  threat  of  first  strike. 

To  cut  the  number  of  launchers  and  war- 
heads to  a  level  that  preserves  nuclear  de- 
terrence but  reduces  the  danger  of  acciden- 
tal or  unintentional  nuclear  war. 

To  f  reese  nuclear  systems  at  a  sharply  re- 
duced but  equal  level  and  to  ban  develop- 
ment, testing  and  deployment  of  any  new 
nuclear  weapons. 

To  ban  military  programs  in  outerspace. 

To  provide  for  adequate  verification  of 
the  implementation  of  the  agreements. 

The  best  way  to  approach  negotiation 
would  be  to  place  all  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
of  the  two  powers  on  the  bargaining  table. 
Since  it  is  Impossible  to  separate  systems 
that  are  supposedly  strategic  or  interconti- 
nental from  intermediate  range  systems, 
also  deployed  in  Europe,  it  will  be  almost 
impossible  to  proceed  with  two  separate  ne- 
gotiations in  Geneva.  As  for  the  tactical  or 
battlefield  nuclear  weapons  stationed  in 
Central  Europe,  the  ideal  goal  would  be  to 
dismantle  them  aU.  If  that  is  not  possible,  a 
50  percent  reduction  would  be  desirable. 

But  most  important  would  be  to  control 
first-strike  we^>ons.  Large  Soviet  SS-18s 
and  SS-198  carry  10  and  six  warheads,  re- 
spectively, with  sufficient  power  and  accura- 
cy to  be  categorized  as  first-strike  weapons. 
President  Reagan  has  suggested  that  a  cut 
in  the  Soviet  land-based  missile  force  to 
2,500  warheads  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
United  States.  Certainly  that  would  sharply 
reduce  the  potential  threat.  However,  in 
return  we  should  agree  to  cancel  our  next 
round  of  first-strike  weapons.  These  are  the 
Pershing  2s  scheduled  for  deployment  in 
West  Germany  in  early  1984,  the  MX  mis- 
siles scheduled  for  deployment  between 
1986  and  1988  and  the  Trident  n  submarine- 
launched  mlsaile  due  in  1989  or  1990.  In  ad- 
dition, we  have  900  Mark  XII-A  warheads 
deployed  In  our  Minuteman  III  missiles, 
which  have  a  first-strike  capacity. 

President  Reagan's  warhead  total  of  5,000 
may  be  an  adequate  starting  point,  but  the 
ultimate  goal  should  be  half  of  that  figure. 

These  measures  would  virtually  eliminate 
the  first-strike  threat  and  would  return  the 
two  sides  to  a  much  more  stable  balance  of 
deterrence.  When  the  Initial  warhead  ceil- 
ing is  set,  the  two  sides  should  agree  to 
freeze  all  further  development,  testing  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  wei^wns.  U.S.  and 
Soviet  intermediate-range  weapons  also 
should  be  reduced  by  at  least  50  percent. 
Since  the  French,  Chinese  and  possibly  the 
British  may  not  agree. to  negotiate  about 
their  nuclear  weapons,  the  Russians  will 
insist  on  maintaining  some  of  their  88-208, 
especially  those  facing  cniina. 

After  seven  years  of  negotiating  SALT  II, 
both  sides  know  most  of  the  facts  and  de- 
tails. If  the  two  superpowers  are  sufficiently 
motivated  by  the  desire  to  survive,  they 
should  be  able  to  reach  an  agreement.* 


SENATE  COMBOTTEE  IiSEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
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mittees,  and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
DaUy  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
In  the  meetings  as  they  occujr. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Concressiohal 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  In  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  3,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetutcs  Scheduled 

JUNE4 
9:30  aan. 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  May. 

2128  Raybum  Building 

JUNE8 
9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870, 
S.  1871.  and  S.  1977.  bills  revising  or 
repealing   certain   provisions   of   the 
Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dlrksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1844,  to  facili- 
tate the  development  of  interstate  coal 
pipeline  distribution  systems  by  grant- 
ing the  Federal  power  of  eminent 
domain  to  those  Interstate  pipelines 
which  are  determined  to  be  In  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  U.S.  policies  and 
programs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
11:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  pro- 
grams which  fall  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  subcommittee. 

1318  Diriuen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Social  Security  and  Income  Maintenance 
Programs  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  social  security  trust 
fund  investment  poUcy. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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JUNE9 
8:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  tbe 
Defense  Establishment. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:00  a.m. 
Finance 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Govern- 
ment procurement  code  and  related 
agreements. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  D.  Engen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1775, 
making  the  Federal  Government  liable 
for  constitutional  torts  and  generally 
the  exclusive  defendant  In  aU  tort 
suits  Involving  Government  employees 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration of  outpatient  care  facul- 
ties for  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
■Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization    within     the    Bureau    of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163.  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 177,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191. 
Senate  Resolution  323,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 343,  Senate  Resolution  370, 
Senate  Executive  Resolution  5,  Senate 
Executive  Resolution  6,  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  81,  resolutions 
providing  for  a  reduction  of  nuclear 
armaments  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  marlnip 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  177,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 191,  Senate  Resolution  323, 
Senate  Resolution  343,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 370,  Senate  Executive  Resolution 
5,  Senate  Executive  Resolution  6,  and 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  81,  res- 
olutions providing  for  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  armaments  by  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Unloa  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4221  Diiksen  BuUding 

JUNE  10 


0:30  I 

Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870, 
S.  1871.  and  S.  1977,  bUls  revising  or 
repealing   certain   provisions    of   the 
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Public  Utility  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  employee  retire- 
ment     Income      security      program 
(ERISA). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  small  business  investment  compa- 
nies (SBIC's)  and  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies 
(MESBIC's). 

424  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlu 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on- East- West  rela- 
tions, focusing  on  the  Pacific. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

CSovemmental  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
calendar  business. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
'Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsylvania,  Lee 
Arm  Elliott,  of  lUinois,  and  Daimy  Lee 
McDonald,  of  Oklahoma,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of  the   United 
States. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resiune  hearings  on  S.  1230,  authoriz- 
ing the  minting  of  special  coins  com- 
memorating the  1984  summer  Olympic 
games  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  U.S.  policies  and 
programs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
4:15  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed   briefing   on   El   Salvador   land 
reform. 

S-116,  Capitol 

JUNE  11 
10:00  ajn. 
Envlroiunent  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcotamittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  propsed  legislation 
authorizing  fimds  for  certain  soil  con- 
servation service  watershed  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Motor 
Vehicle  Treaty  with  Mexico  (Treaty 
Doc.  No.  97-18). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  S  ience,  and  Transportation 
Communicati  >ns  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469,  providing 
for   improved    international    telecom- 
munlcatityis. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  15 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Silence,  and  Transportation 
Communicatipns  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  fcnproved  international  tele- 
communications. 

j  235  RusseU  Building 

9:30  a.m.  I 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Edual  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

I  4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m.         I 
Environment!  and  PubUc  Worlds 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

1  4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indan  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  tribally  controlled  com- 
munity c*Uege  program. 

j  6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m.  I 

Appropriatioiis 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume! hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimated  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  jfor  International  Develop- 
ment, foxing  on  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment brogram,  international  disas- 
ter assistance,  and  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program. 

I  S-146.  Capitol 

Conferees  J 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  encfng  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  ye*r  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  en<ling  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 


casting. 


S-116,  Capitol 


JUNE  16 


To  hold  oversight 
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10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  ijubllc  Works 
Elnvironmental  Pol  ution  Subcommittee 


,  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
ronmental Response,  Compensation 
and  Uability  Act  of  1980  (Super 
Fund). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting ,  to  markup  S.  2379,  re- 
quiring veterais  to  pay  a  funding  fee 
on  guaranteed  home  loans  and  certain 
provisions  of  3.  2378.  proposed  Veter- 
ans' Disability  Compensation  and  Sur- 
vivors' Benefits  Amendments,  relating 


to  cost-saving 
ans'  programs, 
ures. 


improvements  in  veter- 
and  other  related  meas- 


2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearln|s 
tions. 


412  RusseU  BuUding 

on  pending  nomlna- 
2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


JX4NE  17 

9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Ajff airs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1735,  providing 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans in  specified  dockets  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claim  s. 

5110  Dirksen  Building 

Office  of  TechnoU  gy  Assessment 
The  Board,  to    lold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
'Commerce,  Scien  ;e,  and  Transportation 
Commimications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  improved  international  tele- 
communicatiops. 

235  RusseU  Building 


Environment  and 
Business 
calendar 


Public  Works 
meetiiig,  to  consider  pending 
busUJess. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


1562,  proposed 
Policy   Act  of 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  $cience,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  N  arine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  wersight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration Of  the  law  reqiUring  half  of  aU 
(jovenunent-impeUed    cargoes    to   be 
transpoited  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

I  235  RusseU  Building 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations pf  Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  lUinois,  and 
Danny  \Jte  McDonald,  of  Olilahoma. 
each  to  J  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
ESectiod  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resoluti«n  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
change^  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion aild/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 


Governmental  Af  I  airs 
To  hold  hearing  on  S. 
Arctic   Reseafch   and 
1981. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
•Energy  and  Natiiral  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
um enrichmeit  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  ifiergy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

JtTNE  18 

2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Det>t  Maiuigement  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearii^  on  misceUaneous  tax 
measures.  S.  2012.  S.  2015,  S.  2092.  S. 
2113.  S.  2176,  S.  2321,  S.  2413.  and  sec- 
tion 127  of  th  i  Economic  Recovery  Act 


of  1981. 


3221  Dirksen  Building 


June  2,  1982 


JUNE  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1215.  proposed 
Malt   Beverage   Interbrand   Competi- 
tion Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  22 
9:00  a.m. 
•Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2202,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Colorado  River  basin  salinity  control 
program. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  23 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation of  the  National  Materi- 
als and  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-479). 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resmne  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  law  enforcement 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2562,  transfer- 
ring certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  and  contract  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638). 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  24 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  health  care  services  provided 
to  older  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  29 
10:00  a.m. 
Govenunental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULYl 
10:00  a.m. 
•Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2325,  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2378,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 


12801 

for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chUdren  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing dupUcative  payments  to  certain 
veterans,  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
abUity  required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's allowances,  and  providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795,  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
zona between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  28 
0:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlnc 

AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
•Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378, 
proposed  veterans'  dlsabUity  compen- 
sation and  survivors'  benefits  amend- 
ments. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    Legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 
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The  House  met  at  10  aan. 

The  Reverend  Ernest  A.  Fttzgerald, 
Centenary  United  Methodist  Church. 
Winston-Salem.  N.C..  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer: 

This  is  the  day  which  the  Lord  has 
made.  Let  us  rejoice  and  be  glad  in  it. 
External  Ood.  who  art  the  source  of  aU 
life,  we  thanlc  Thee  that  Thou  hast 
called  us  to  share  in  the  work  of  Thy 
earthly  ktagdom.  Hold  before  us  the 
examples  of  those  who  gave  to  us  our 
goodly  heritage.  Grant  us  sincerity  of 
purpose  and  singleness  of  mind.  Guide 
us  as  we  walk  imcharted  paths  and 
give  us  the  strength  to  stand  for  noble 
things.  Help  us  to  seek  the  truth  and 
as  we  find  it  give  us  the  courage  to  act 
upon  it.  So  let  us  live  that  we  may  con- 
stantly fulfill  Thy  puHKwes  for  Thy 
children  everywhere.  In  Thy  holy 
name,  we  pray.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


appear  on  tJ^e  "Protestant  Hour,"  a 
nondenomlnajtional  service  aired  on 
television  smtions  throughout  the 
world.  T 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  serves  on  many 
boards  in  the  community  and  is  a 
trustee  of  Pjteifer  College  in  Misen- 
heimer,  N.CI  He  has  earned  many 
honors,  amang  them  inclusion  in 
"Who's  Who|  in  the  Southeast."  "the 
Writer's  Directory,"  "Men  of  Acliieve- 
ment."  "International  Who's  Who  in 
Community  Service,"  "Contemporary 
Authors,"  ai^d  "Who's  Who  in  Reli- 
gion." ! 

Dr.  Fitzgertdd  and  his  wife,  Frances, 
have  two  cMldren,  James  Boyd  iuid 
Patricia  Ann.  His  hobbies  include 
woodworking  flying,  mechanics,  and 
operating  ham  radios. 

I  express  t»e  appreciation  of  my  col- 
leagues when  I  thank  him  for  being 
with  us  todfy  and  for  his  Inspiring 
prayer. 
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I  use  that  becaifse  I  think  right  now 
there  is  a  group, of  women  who  are 
very  courageous,  they  are  engaged  in  a 
hunger  strike  Iqoklng  at  June  30 
which  is  the  final  day  for  the  passage 
of  the  ERA.  They  are  also  saying.  "We 
have  to  succeed,"  [they  will  not  accept 
anything  other  ttian  ERA  becoming 
law.  It  is  the  tinie  when  we  see  how 
terribly  importani  the  passage  of  the 
ERA  is  and  it  is  also  a  time  when  we 
really  have  to  si^ute  the  courage  of 

in  the  hunger 

I  all  goes  well. 

It  this  morning  pub- 

"ERA'S  Final  Push 

points  out  the  in- 


these  women  ei 
strike,  and  we  hoi: 

The  Denver 
Ushed  an  editoris 
in  Illinois,"  that 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of 'the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


THE  REVEREND  ERNEST 
FITZGERALD.  DJ>. 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  the  great  pleastire  today  of  wel- 
coming my  friend  and  the  pastor  of 
my  home  church.  Dr.  Ernest  Fitzger- 
ald, as  our  visiting  chaplain.  On  behalf 
of  my  colleagues.  I  want  to  thank  him 
for  his  blessings  and  inspirational 
words  this  morning. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Duke  University  Divinity  School  and 
was  named  its  most  outstanding  alimi- 
nus  in  1979.  For  the  past  16  years  he 
has  tended  the  flock  at  Centenary 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Winston- 
Salem.  N.C.  This  Is  the  largest  Meth- 
odist Church  in  North  and  South 
Carolina  and  Virginia. 

Dr.  Fitzgerald  has  distinguished 
himself  by  his  good  works  and  services 
to  Ood  and  man.  He  serves  his  commu- 
nity through  many  civic  and  charita- 
ble endeavors,  and  he  has  enriched  his 
city's  spirit.  He  is  an  experienced  trav- 
eler, having  toured  the  United  States, 
Europe,  and  the  Middle  East.  He  has 
recorded  his  insights  and  ot»ervations 
in  seven  books,  and  he  is  a  popular 
speaker.    He    is    also    scheduled    to 


REPEAL  Of  $75-PER-DAY  DEDUC- 
TION FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON" 
GRESS  U|lGED 

(Mrs.  BOXtQUARD  asked  and  was 
give  permis^on  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarhLs^ 

Mrs.  BOX  QUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
within  the  ni  sxt  few  days  this  body  will 
have  perhap  i  the  final  opportunity  to 
force  a  rollbi  ick  in  the  overly-generous 
increase  in  business-related  living  ex- 
pense deductions  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. The  Senate  has  included  in  its 
version  of  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  a  repeal  of  the  $75- 
per-day  level  established  by  Treasiur 
Secretary  Regan  and  returned  to  the 
$3,000  limit.  I  am  asking  all  those  who 
have  Joined  with  me  and  with  other 
Members  of  the  House  in  trying  to 
undo  this  "ip-advised  tax  giveaway"  to 
the  Congrets,  to  request  the  House 
conferees,  viiien  they  are  appointed,  to 
accept  the  Sjenate  provision  in  the  con- 
ference. 


creasing  drive  and  determination  of 
the  ERA  supporters  in  the  last  stretch 
of  the  ratification  process. 

Not  only  do  women  care  about  the 
ERA.  they  intend  to  demonstrate  they 
care  at  the  poUs. 

The  editorial  f  o^ows: 

ERA'S  FiKAL  Push  m  Iixni  ois 

The  political  craftiness  of  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  suppor^rs  shouldn't  be  under- 
estimated as  they  reach  the  final  days  of 
what  most  observels  say  Is  the  Impossible 
task  of  getting  thr^e  more  states  to  ratify 
the  amendment  by  vie  June  30  deadline. 

Consider,  for  exunple,  what  they  are 
doing  to  Big  Jim  Thompson,  the  Republican 
governor  of  Illinois. ; 

Thompson  wants  another  four-year  lease 
on  the  governor's  foanslon  In  Springfield. 
But  his  popularity  and  lead  over  Democratic 
hopeful  Adlal  E.  Stevenson  III  plunged  fol- 
lowing charges  that  he  Improperly  accepted 
and  used  gifts  of  cash  during  his  term.  Now, 
seven  ERA  advocates  (Including  Shirley 
Wallace  of  Fort  Collins)  are  camped  on  his 
doorstep  holding  a{  hunger  strike  they  say 


they  won't  break 
ratified  or  the  Jun( 
Of  the  15  states 


ERA 


t  UNOER  STRIKERS 
SUPPORTED 


(Mrs.  SC^ROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remark^) 

Mrs.  SCH|lOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow is  I  the  .  anniversary  of  the 
death  of  ai  very  courageous  woman. 
Helen  Keller,  who  went  around  and 
showed  us  fdl  how  you  could  say.  "I 
can."  She  Just  refused  to  say  the 
words  "I  cai't." 


itU  the  amendment  is 
30  deadline  Is  reached. 
at  haven't  ratified  the 
ERA.  Illinois  is  the  only  one  that  requires  a 
three-fifths  rather  than  a  simple  majority 
vote  by  the  Legislature.  Were  that  changed, 
proponents  could  pass  the  amendment  in  Il- 
linois. To  that  end,  they  want  Thompson  to 
pressure  the  Legislature  to  alter  the  rules. 
Their  request  coUld  turn  the  ERA  into 
Thompson's  most  serious  problem. 

The  governor  so  far  has  declined  to  push 
hard  for  the  rules  change.  To  do  so  would 
mean  he  would  have  to  take  on  Phyllis 
Schlafly,  a  conservative  Illinois  Republican 
and  national  leader  of  the  antl-ERA  move- 
ment. But  recent  polls  also  show  Thomp- 
son's support  amor  g  women  Is  sliding  badly. 
And  the  daily  vigils  by  hunger  strikers  at 
the  Illinois  State^ouse,  coupled  with  the 
physical  toll  the  fafet  is  taking  on  them,  call 
more  attention  to  1  lis  foot-dragging  on  ERA 
than  to  the  Legisla  iure'a 

So  the  ERA  supi  torters  are  neatly  boxing 
in  (Governor  Thompson.  If  he  changes  his 
mind  and  campalgas  for  the  rule  change,  Il- 
linois could  beconi  the  36th  state  to  ratify 
the  ERA.  That  in  turn  would  increase  the 


D  Tliis  tymbol  represents  the  time  of  d^y  during  tlie  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2:  »7  p.m. 
This  "indlet"  syml>ol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  hy  the  Meml>er  on  the  floor. 
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political  pressure  on  North  Carolina,  Flori- 
da and  Oklahoma,  where  slim  chances  exist 
that  the  ERA  could  be  ratified  at  the  last 
minute. 

This  is  what  the  hunger  strikers  hope  to 
accomplish.  But  short  of  that,  they  aren't 
the  least  bit  shy  about  Inflicting  some  politi- 
cal damage  on  Thompson  at  a  time  when  he 
can  least  afford  it.  And  that  is  a  possibility, 
that  ought  not  go  unnoticed  by  politicians 
elsewhere  who  don't  think  there  is  a  need 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  banning  sex 
discrimination. 


encouraging  it  should  also  be  accused. 
The  trial  proceedings  should  move  for- 
ward expeditiously  and  swiftly. 

In  the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  the 
bodies  of  these  four  brave  women, 
tossed  into  a  roadside  ditch,  have 
become  the  touchstone  of  the  credibil- 
ity not  only  of  the  Government  of  EI 
Salvador,  but  of  our  own  foreign 
policy. 


STRICT  CERTIFICATION  RE- 
QUIREMENTS ON  MILITARY 
AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
last  session  of  Congress  the  elected 
representatives  of  this  liody  passed 
into  law  strict  certification  require- 
ments for  the  continuation  of  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  I  have  reiterated  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  and  in  testimo- 
ny iiefore  congressional  committees 
my  dissatisfaction  with  the  President's 
cavalier  justification  of  the  continu- 
ation of  foreign  assistance  in  spite  of 
evidence  suggesting  that  El  Salvador 
has  not  met  these  requirements. 

One  of  the  requirements  originally 
attached  to  the  legislation  was  a  com- 
plete and  thorough  investigation  into 
the  brutal  murders  of  four  American 
churchwomen,  two  of  whom  were  con- 
stituents of  mine,  in  El  Salvador  in  De- 
cember 1980.  This  particular  require- 
ment must  be  renewed  prior  to  the 
next  certification  in  July. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  heard 
many  assertions  and  news  reports 
from  El  Salvador  which  suggest  that 
the  suspects  who  are  now  in  custody 
will  soon  be  put  on  trial.  In  spite  of 
these  reports,  nothing  has  happened. 

I  am  pleased  that  yesterday,  the 
House  Sulxx>mmittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs,  by  unanimous  vote,  passed 
a  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  494)  proposed 
by  Mr.  Stxtdds,  cosponsored  by  myself 
and  my  other  colleagues,  to  renew  a 
certification  requirement  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  conduct  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  murders 
of  these  American  citizens  and  bring 
to  Justice  those  responsible  for  this 
atrocity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  resolution.  As  a  liaison 
for  the  families  of  these  murdered 
women,  I  can  assure  you  of  their  de- 
termination to  continue  their  strug- 
gle—in a  cause  that  has  the  support  of 
the  American  people— to  see  that  Jus- 
tice is  finally  accomplished. 

The  investigation  has  not  been  thor- 
ough and  complete.  All  who  are  impli- 
cated should  be  identified.  We  are  con- 
cerned that  not  only  the  perpetrators 
of  the  act  should  be  brought  to  Justice, 
but  that  all  those  responsible  for  the 
act  by  way  of  ordering,  condoning,  or 


LEVITAS  REGULATORY  REFORM 
LEGISLATION  17RGED 

(Mr.  LEIVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  Ills 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEIVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  important  items  of  unfinished 
business,  in  addition  to  the  budget, 
that  this  House  faces  is  dealing  with 
the  matter  of  relieving  the  American 
people  of  imwarranted,  burdensome 
regulations  and  redtape.  On  February 
28  the  Judiciary  Committee  reported 
out  the  regulatory  reform  legislation. 
Thus  far  it  has  not  received  action  on 
the  floor  of  this  House  nor  has  a  rule 
even  been  granted  for  its  consider- 
ation. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
losing  patience  with  a  Congress  which 
will  not  deal  with  the  problem  of  un- 
reasonable and  unwarranted  regula- 
tion. The  time  has  come  for  that  legis- 
lation to  be  brought  to  the  floor  so 
that  this  House  can  do  its  will,  go  to 
conference  with  the  other  body,  and 
take  those  necessary  measures  to 
return  (]k)vemment  to  the  people  and 
not  continue  unaccoimtable  Govern- 
ment by  the  unelected  bureaucrats. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  jield? 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  I  will  be  happy  to 
yield  to  my  colleague  from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man. As  he  Imows,  we  had  a  meeting 
yesterday  in  my  office.  I  am  awaiting 
the  results  of  a  rule  and  hope  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  regulatory  reform  bill 
as  soon  as  it  can  be  possible  to  get  it 
on  this  floor. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  my  friend 
from  Texas.  Under  his  leadership  I  am 
sure  this  legislation  will  pass,  if  the 
House  is  only  given  the  chance  to  do 
its  will. 


REPLACEMENT  HOSPITAL  FOR 
THE  VETERANS  IN  PORTLAND, 
OREG. 

(Mr.  AuCOIN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  two 
decades  of  debate,  planning,  and  litiga- 
tion, work  is  finally  underway  on  a  re- 
placement hospital  in  Portland,  Oreg., 
to  meet  the  health  care  needs  of  mili- 
tary veterans  in  my  region. 


Oregon  veterans  have  looked  for- 
ward to  this  day  for  many  years.  So 
have  the  doctors,  nurses,  and  techni- 
cians who  have  made  do  under  diffi- 
cult conditions  in  an  outmoded  facili- 
ty. Together,  with  them,  I  share  ela- 
tion, relief,  and  thankfulness  that  a 
problem  is  in  the  process  of  being 
solved. 

Yet,  even  as  the  ground  is  lieing  ex- 
cavated on  Marquam  HiU  in  Portland, 
next  to  the  Oregon  Health  Sciences 
Center  University,  there  are  some  who 
feel  that  this  new  hospital  is  a  mis- 
take. 

They  believe  that  veterans  should  be 
mainstreamed  out  of  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration health  care  system  into 
local  community  hospitals.  They  ask: 
Is  there  not  a  better  way  to  do  the 
Job? 

The  question  is  eminently  worth 
asking,  for  the  sake  of  veterans,  their 
families,  and  for  all  taxpayers.  The 
question  deserves  an  answer,  but  the 
answer  is  one  that  will  take  time  to 
formulate— as  a  matter  of  fact,  and  as 
a  matter  of  policy. 

As  of  now,  Mr.  S[>eaker,  no  one  has 
made  a  plausible  case  that  veterans 
with  service-connected  infirmities  and 
disabilities  would  be  better  served,  or 
served  at  less  cost,  in  community  hos- 
pitals. And  certainly  no  one  has  made 
a  convincing  case  for  gambling  on  the 
health  needs  of  veterans  as  the  debate 
goes  on. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  time — as 
I  repeatedly  have— to  walk  the  corri- 
dors, wards,  nursing  stations,  and  wait- 
ing rooms  of  the  old  VA  hospital  in 
Portland,  and  to  speak  with  doctors, 
nurses,  and  patients,  will  be  shaken  by 
what  he  learns. 

For  example,  the  surgical  depart- 
ment has  the  operating  room  on  one 
floor,  the  nurses'  and  doctors'  station 
on  another,  and  the  intensive  care 
imit  on  yet  another.  The  elevator  that 
connects  the  floors  is  creaky  and  unre- 
liable. In  emergencies,  when  the  eleva- 
tor is  not  working,  medical  personnel 
run  up  and  down  the  stairs;  patients 
have  to  tie  carted.  We  cannot  consign 
veterans  to  this  kind  of  health  care 
treatment. 

Though  this  is  by  no  means  as  im- 
portant as  the  priority  of  topflight 
medical  care,  there  is  yet  another  di- 
mension to  this  hospital:  one  of  Jobs. 
At  a  time  when  unemployment  in 
Oregon  is  at  11.4  percent,  the  VA  hos- 
pital keeps  1,292  people  at  work, 
pumps  $32.3  million  directly  into  the 
economy,  plus  another  $19.8  million 
spent  by  the  hospital  on  medical  sup- 
plies, materials,  and  training. 

And  there  are  others,  some  of  them 
veterans  and  some  of  them  nonveter- 
ans,  who  have  a  personal  stake  in  the 
construction  of  this  hospital. 

They  are  the  people  who  will  build 
it. 
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There  are  161,000  Oregonlans  today 
who  are  eager  for  work,  but  for  whom 
no  woric  is  available.  With  thla  project, 
they  will  find  26,000  weeks  of  work, 
and  their  names  will  appear  on  nearly 
$60  million  worth  of  payroll  checks. 


Andenon 
Andrews 

AfwiiiTWdn 

Anthony 

Applcgate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 


NEW  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 
SHOULD  INCLUDE  HOUSE- 
PASSED  AlCENDMENTS 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  although 
the  House  failed  to  adopt  any  one  of 
the  budgets  last  week,  the  House  did 
demonstrate  by  its  vote  in  favor  of  a 
number  of  amendments  what  it  did 
support.  It  voted  to  eliminate  the  cuts 
In  the  medicare  program;  It  voted  to 
add  funding  to  certain  education  pro- 
gnuDS,  including  those  at  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  levels  as  well  as 
higher  education  student  financial  as- 
sistance. We  voted  to  increase  from  4 
to  5  percent  the  annual  cap  for  pay  in- 
creases for  Federal  employees.  Addi- 
tionally we  voted  to  maintain  the 
COLA  on  benefits  for  civilian  and  mili- 
tary retirees. 

I  would  hope  that  when  the  Budget 
Committee  returns  to  us  with  its  rec- 
ommendations it  will  incorporate  in  its 
budget  those  amendments  on  which 
the  House  has  already  voted  favor- 
ably. There  is  no  confusion  as  to 
where  the  House  stands  as  to  those 
issues. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  -AS  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  H.R.  3117,  THE  ECO- 
NOMIC EQUITY  ACT 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  name 
be  removed  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3117,  the  Economic  Equity  Act. 

The  eiPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  HJt.  4. 
INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 

PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  the  unfinished  business  is 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  biU,  H.R.  4,  on 
which  further  proceedings  were  post- 
poned on  Wednesday,  Jime  2, 1982. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tlUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report,  on  which  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  315,  nays 
32,'  not  voting  85,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  131] 


BafiLiU 

BaUey  (PA) 

Bmmard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

BeOenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Bllley 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaiu 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

BuUer 

Byion 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnser 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (O.) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  wmiam 

CraU 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarza 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dinsell 

Dorgaa 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (Ali) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (Df) 

Pary 

PMMeU 

Penwlck 

Perraro 

Plelds 

Plndley 

nippo 


TBAS-31S 
Alborta 


Alexander 


PDgUetU 
Poley 
Ford  (MI) 


Ibrsythe 
Ibuntaln 
]  lowler 
Itank 
]  temel 
]  tiqua 
( )aydos 
(lephardt 

<  Hbbons 

<  )ilman 

<  llngrich 

^  lUckman 

<  lonaalez 
Ooodllng 
Oore 
Oramm 
Oreen 
Uregg 
Ounderson 
ItaU(OH) 

1  tall,  Ralph 
ltaU.Sam 
Hamilton 
1  tammerschmldt 
jlanoe 
Hansen  (ID) 
isen(DT) 
]  larkin 
J  Eartnett 
llawklns 

leckler 

lefner 

lendon 

lertel 

ligb  tower 

lUer 

mils 

lolland 

lollenbeck 

lolt 

lopkins 

lorton 

loward 

lubbard 

lughes 

lunter 

lutto 

lyde 

:reland 

reffords 

reffries 

rohnston 

rones  (OK) 

rones  (TN) 

Sazen 

Semp 

Kindness 

Cramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

ticath 

LeBoutlUler 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

liowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Tjinrt1n» 


Mkhel 

Miller  (OH) 
MlneU 


Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mavroules 

ManoU 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCUTdy 

McDade 

MdXmald 

McEwen 

McOrath 


Moakley 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obey 

Oxley 

Panette 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

RatcMord 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rlnaldo 

Hitter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SlUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

gmlth  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spenoe 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Btatoo 

Stenholm 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausln 

Thomas 

tJdall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 


Walgren 
Walker 
Wampler 
WatUns 
Weber  (MN) 
Weber  (OH) 
Whltehurst 
WhlUey 


Burton,  Phillip 

Clay 

C^rockett 

Dellums 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Garcia 

Oejdenson 

Gray 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 


(MT) 
(OH) 


Whlttaker 

Whltteii 

WUllai^s 

Wl 

Winn 

Wirth 

WoU 

Wortle;  r 


NA1S-32 

Kennel  ly 
KUdee 

MlUer  ( CA) 
Mltche  1  (MD) 
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Wright 
Wyden 
WyUe 
Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
Young  (FL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablockl 


Addabbo 

Bailey  (MO) 

Beard 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Campbell 

Cbappell 

Chlshotan 

Collins  (TZ) 

Conyers 

Courter 

D' Amours 

Daschle 

Deckard 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Dreler 

Dymally 

Eckart 


Sabo 

Savage 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Stark 

Vento 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Wolpe 

Yates 


NOTVi 

Erdahll 

Ertel 

Evans  <GA) 

Fkaio 

Fledlei 

Fish 

Flthlai 

Pord(tN) 

Frost 

Oinn 

Goldwiter 

Oradlam 

Grisham 

Guarii  i 

Hagedim 

Hatch(T 

Heftel 

Hoyer 

Hucka>y 

Jenklii 

Jones  NO 

Kogoviek 

Lungr n 

Marks 

Marleiiee 

Marri(tt 

Mattoi 

Mcaoikey 

McHurh 


0-«6 


McKinney 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

MotU 

Murphy 

Neal 

Patterson 

Petri 

Pritchard 

Richmond 

Roberts  (8D) 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rousselot 

Santinl 

Smith  (PA) 

Stokes 

Btump 

Taylor 

Traxler 

Trible 

Washington 

Waxman 

White 

Wilson 

ZeferetU 


with  Mr.  Pord  of  Ten- 
Mr.  Richmond  against, 
with  Mr.  Wasblnston 


D  1015 

The  Clerk  annqunced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Addabbo  for, 
nessee  against. 

Mr.  Roe  for,  with 

Mr.  Ouarinl  for, 
against. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  f<+-.  with  Mr.  Dymally 
against. 

Mr.  weaver]  and  Mr.  GRAY 
changed  their  vptes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay". 

Mr.  ROEMER  ^d  Mr.  BEILENSON 
changed  their  vptes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea". 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


MANAGEBifEayr  WEEK  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Of  f Icb  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  If urther  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  225) 
to  designate  the  week  beginning  June 
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1,  1981,  and  ending  June  7,  1981,  as 
"Management  Week  in  America,"  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AuCoiN).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Rbs.  225 

Whereas  the  high  level  of  dedication  of 
the  members  of  the  management  profession 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the  success 
of  the  American  free  enterprise  sjrstem; 

Whereas  the  quality  of  management  is  of 
crucial  importance  in  ensuring  increased 
production  of  superior  goods  and  services  at 
costs  that  permit  successful  competition  in 
both  domestic  and  world  marlcets;  and 

Whereas  the  first  week  in  June  has  been 
recognized  as  a  proper  time  for  acknowledg- 
ing the  essential  role  of  the  management 
profession  in  ensuring  the  continued 
strength  of  the  American  economy:  Now, 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of  Rep- 
re*entative$  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congre**  assembled.  That  the  week  be- 
ginning June  1,  1981,  and  ending  June  7, 
1981.  Is  designated  "Management  Weelt  in 
America",  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 
AMKHDicxirr  orrxHxs  bt  mr.  gahcia 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oakcia:  On 
page  2,  line  3,  after  the  word  "beginning" 
strike  "June  1,  1981,  and  ending  Jime  7, 
1981,"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "Jime  5, 
1983  and  ending  Jime  11, 1983,". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

TITLI  AMKHDMIRT  OITERZD  BT  MR.  GARCIA 

Blr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oarcia: 
Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  beginning  June  S, 
1983,  and  ending  June  11, 1983,  as  'Manage- 
ment Week  in  America'." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table 


D  1030 

NATIONAL  CHILD  ABUSE 
PREVENTION  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  149)  to  designate  the  week  of 
Jime  6. 1982,  through  June  12, 1982,  as 
"National    Child    Abuse    Prevention 


Week",  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  HTTiKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  will  not 
object,  I  want  to  thank  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  who  Joined  me  in  spon- 
soring the  companion  measure.  House 
Joint  Resolution  416.  and  helping 
make  possible  approval  of  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week."  I  espe- 
cially want  to  thank  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  Ohio.  Ms.  Oakar.  for 
her  support  and  assistance  in  maJdng 
House  consideration  of  this  bill  possi- 
ble. I  also  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man. Mr.  Garcia,  for  expeditiously 
moving  this  resolution  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  first  time 
Congress  has  officially  recognized  the 
outstanding  efforts  of  several  largely 
volunteer  organizations  that  are 
trying  to  curb  one  of  our  Nation's 
most  tragic  problems. 

It  is  disgraceful  that  a  nation  such 
as  ours  will  likely  see  2  million  young 
children  become  victims  of  child  abuse 
this  year.  It  is  tragic  that  5,000  of 
those  children  may  be  killed  by  their 
parents  or  parent  surrogates. 

This  bill  alone  wiU  not  stop  child 
abuse.  It  will,  however,  help  create 
much-needed  public  awareness  that 
we,  in  fact,  do  have  a  very  serious 
problem,  and  that  there  are  several  or- 
ganizations effectively  working  to 
solve  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  especially  want  to 
mention  a  very  special  lady  in  South 
Bend,  Ind.,  who  first  brought  to  me 
the  idea  of  a  child  abuse  awareness 
week.  Her  name  is  Mrs.  Betty  Strati- 
gos,  president  of  the  South  Bend  chap- 
ter of  Parents  Anonymous.  She  is 
living  testimony  to  the  virtues  and  re- 
wards of  voluntarism  in  our  society, 
and  serves  not  only  as  an  example  to 
me.  but  to  thousands  of  others  in 
northern  Indiana. 

Parents  Anonymous  is  but  one  of 
many  outstanding  organizations  this 
bill  is  designed  to  honor.  Others  in- 
clude the  National  Excluuige  Club 
Foundation  for  the  Prevention  of 
Child  Abuse;  the  National  Committee 
for  the  Prevention  of  Child  Abuse;  the 
National  Child  Abuse  Coalition;  and 
the  American  Humane  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Rss.  149 
Whereas  the  incidence  and  prevalence  of 
child  abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing |»oporttonB  in  the  United  States; 


Whereas  an  estimated  two  mlUlon  chil- 
dren become  victims  of  child  abuse  in  this 
Nation  each  year. 

Whereas  an  estimated  five  thousand  of 
these  children  die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse 
each  year 

Whereas  the  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs  to  pre- 
vent child  abuse  and  assist  parents  and 
family  members  in  which  child  abuse 
occurs; 

Whereas  Congress  has  expresMd  its  com- 
mitment to  seeking  and  applying  solutions 
to  this  problem  by  enacting  the  Child  Abuse 
Prevention  and  Treatment  Act  of  1974; 

Whereas  many  dedicated  Individuals  and 
private  organisations,  including  the  Nation- 
al Exchange  Club  Foundation  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuae.  Parents  Anony- 
mous, the  National  Committee  for  the  Pre- 
vention of  Child  Abuse,  American  Humane 
Association,  and  other  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Child  Abuse  Coalition,  are  working  to 
counter  the  ravages  of  abuae  and  neglect 
and  to  help  child  abusers  break  their  de- 
structive pattern  of  behavior; 

Whereas  the  average  cost  for  a  public  wel- 
fare agency  to  serve  a  family  through  a 
child  abuse  program  is  twenty  times  greater 
than  self-help  programs  administered  by 
private  organizations: 

Whereas  organizations,  such  as  the  Na- 
tional Exchange  Club  Foundation  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  Parents  Anony- 
mous and  other  members  of  the  National 
Child  Abuse  Coalition  are  expediting  efforts 
to  prevent  child  abuse  in  the  next  genera- 
tion through  special  programs  for  abused 
children;  and 

Whereas  It  is  appropriate  to  tocoi  the  Na- 
tion's attention  upon  the  problem  of  chOd 
abuse:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
June  6,  1982,  through  June  12,  1982,  is  des- 
ignated as  "National  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion Week"  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  calling  umn  aU  government 
agencies  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  observe  the  week  with  appropriate 
programs,  ceremonies,  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  149  designates  June  6 
through  Jime  12.  1982  as  "National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week."  The 
incidence  and  prevalence  of  child 
abuse  and  neglect  have  reached  alarm- 
ing proportions  in  the  United  States 
and  an  estimated  5,000  of  these  chil- 
dren die  as  a  result  of  such  abuse  each 
year.  The  Nation  faces  a  continuing 
need  to  support  innovative  programs 
to  prevent  child  abuse  and  assist  par- 
ents and  members  of  families  in  which 
child  abuse  occurs. 

An  Identical  bill.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 416  has  been  cosponsored  by 
more  than  218  Members  of  the  House. 

The  Senate  Joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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NATIONAL  INVENTORS'  DAY 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimouB  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Olf  ice  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  140)  designating  February  11. 
1983.  "National  Inventors'  Day,"  and 
ask  for  Its  immediate  consideration  in 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

8  J.  Rxs.  140 
Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  or  Rep- 
reaentaUve*  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  in  honor  of 
the  Important  role  played  by  inventors  in 
promoting  progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  in 
recognition  of  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our  people, 
February  11, 1983,  is  hereby  designated  "Na- 
tional Inventors'  Day".  The  President  is  au- 
thorised and  requested  to  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United 
States  to  celebrate  such  day  with  appropri- 
ate ceremonies  and  activities. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Garcia)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  140  designates  Febru- 
ary 11,  1983.  as  "National  Investors 
Day,"  In  honor  of  the  important  role 
played  by  inventors  in  promoting 
progress  in  the  useful  arts  and  in  rec- 
ognition of  the  invaluable  contribution 
of  Inventors  to  the  welfare  of  our 
people. 

An  identical  House  bill  has  been  co- 
sponsored  by  more  than  218  Members. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 140  designating  February  11. 
1983.  as  "National  Inventors'  Day." 

This  resolution  will  focus  public  at- 
tention on  invention  and  innovation. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  140  would 
honor  the  important  role  played  by  in- 
ventors in  promoting  progress  in  the 
useful  arts  and  would  recognize  the  in- 
valuable contributions  of  inventors  to 
the  welfare  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  world. 

I  feel  it  is  the  duty  of  this  body 
under  the  Constitution  to  promote 
progress  in  the  useful  arts,  and  I 
would  hope  that  by  focusing  attention 
on  inventors  will  also  remind  all  of  us 
of  the  continuing  urgent  need  for  in- 
vention and  innovation  so  essential  for 
an  effective  patent  system  in  this 
coxmtry.  Our  national  patent  system 
in  the  United  States  has  been  main- 
tained even  in  times  of  war  and  rebel- 
lion which  has  contributed  significant- 
ly to  the  technological  progress  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind  and  our 
Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
recognizing  the  men  and  women  who 
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have  contrib  uted  so  much  to  the  eco-    nity  theatre  groups 


nomic  and  technological  advances 
which  our  (Nation  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years  lue  to  their  inventive  and 
innovative  efforts.* 

The  Senate  Joint  Resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
a  third  time,:and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


June  3,  1982 


NA-nONAL  THEATRE  WEEK 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
unanimous  qonsent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  131)  defignating  "National  Thea- 
tre Week,"  fnd  ask  for  its  immediate 
consideratioa  in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  Joint  resolution. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f  Bom  New  York? 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object  to  t^s  request.  I  rise  to  com' 
mend  my  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Garcia)  for  bringing  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

National  llheatre  Week  begins  1  day 
after  the  prestigious  Tony  Awards  and 
will  include  the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  actor's  fvnd  on  June  8. 

The  American  theatre  is  one  of  our 
finest  cultiffal  and  educational  re- 
sources. It  is  entirely  fitting  that  Con- 
gress hail  its  strength  and  vitality  as 
an  institution  and  pay  tribute  to  the 
thousands  of  Americans  in  profession- 
al theatre  companies,  high  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities,  and  commu- 
nity theatres  that  work  to  bring  the 
stage  alive  for  audiences  throughout 
our  country. 

The  Ameilcan  theatre,  whether  a 
large  Broad^  ray  theatre  in  Manhattan 
or  a  fledgl  ng  company  in  a  small 
town,  enriches  us  personally  and  im- 
proves the  quality  of  life  In  our  com- 
munities. 

As  a  Member  of  this  House  in  whose 
district  Ues  the  bulk  of  the  New  York 
City  theatre  district  I  urge  the  House 
to  adopt  thi4  resolution. 

Mr.  Speakfer,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  ^om  New  York? 

There  waa|no  objection. 

The  Clerk!  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  131 

Whereas  miuiy  Americans  have  devoted 
much  time  ^d  energy  for  advincing  the 
cause  of  thea(|re:  and 

Whereas  the  theatres  of  America  have  pi- 
oneered the  way  for  many  performers  and 
have  given  them  their  start  in  vaudeville 
and  stage;  and 

Whereas  theatre  is  brought  to  Americans 
through  higli  schools,  colleges,  and  commu- 


as  well  as  through  pro- 
fessional acting  companies;  and 

Whereas  citizens  of  America  have  been 
called  upon  to  support  the  theatre  arts  in 
the  Nation's  interest;  and 

Whereas  many  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions are  hailing  the  strength  and  vitality  of 
the  theatres  of  America:  Now,  therefore,  be 

"  i 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  united  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemiied.  That  the  weeic  of 
June  7  through  13,  1982,  shall  be  proclaimed 
"National  Theatre  Week"  throughout  the 
country,  and  all  citizens  are  urged  to  sup- 
port this  effort  with  assistance  to  theatres 
throughout  the  couatry. 


The  SI 
gentleman 
Garcia)  is  recoc 

Mr.  GARCIA. 

Joint  Resolution! 

week  of  Jime  7^ 


pro  tempore.  The 
New  York  (Mr. 
d. 

Speaker,  Senate 
131  designates  the 
1982,  as  "National 


Theatre  Week."  The  theatres  of  Amer- 
ica have  pioneered  the  way  for  many 
performers  and  have  given  them  their 
start  In  vaudeville  and  stage.  Many 
Americans  have  devoted  much  time 
and  energy  to  advancing  the  cause  of 
theatre  and  citizens  of  America  have 
been  called  upon  to  supiKirt  the  thea- 
tre arts  in  the  Nation's  Interest. 

The  Senate  Joi|it  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  t>e  read  A  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  recon^der  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legisl|itive  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  Joint  resolutions  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKEXt  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  (o  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  1  Jew  York? 

There  was  no  o  >Jection. 


PROVIDING  IFOR  CONSIDER- 
A-nON  OF  HJR.  5659.  AUTHORI- 
ZATION OP  SMITHSONIAN  IN- 
STITUTION MUSEUM  OF  APRI- 
CAN  ART  AKD  a  CENTER  FOR 
EASTERN  ART 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  488  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: j 

H.  Res.  488 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hoiise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consneration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5659)  to  authorize  ihe  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion to  construct  a  building  for  the  Museum 
of  African  Art  and  a  center  for  Eastern  art 
together  with  structures  for  related  educa- 
tional activities  in  the  area  south  of  the 
original  Smlthsonfen  Institution  Building 
adjacent  to  Indepe  idence  Avenue  at  Tenth 
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street  Southwest,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton, and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be 
dispensed  with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  imder  the 
flve-mlnute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  jrleld  the 
customary  30  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen). 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  488 
is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5659,  to  authorize 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  con- 
struct a  building  for  the  Museum  of 
African  Art  and  a  Center  for  Eastern 
Art  together  with  structures  for  relat- 
ed educational  activities  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion. House  Resolution  488  further 
provides  for  one  motion  to  recommit. 

It  also  should  be  noted  that  the  rule 
permits  the  committee  amendment  in 
the  natiu%  of  a  substitute  to  be  consid- 
ered as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  5659  authorizes 
$36.5  million  in  Federal  matching 
funds  in  fiscal  1983  to  construct  a 
Smithsonian  Museum  of  African  Art 
and  a  Center  for  Eastern  Art,  plus 
structures  for  related  activities.  The 
Federal  funding  will  be  matched 
equally  by  private  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution revenues. 

Einactment  of  H.R.  5659  and  full 
budget  authority  in  the  amoimt  of 
$36.5  million  is  required  in  order  to 
allow  a  construction  contract  to  be 
awarded  early  in  fiscal  1983.  However, 
outlays  will  be  phased  in  over  3  years, 
with  $5  million  in  fiscal  1983,  $15  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1984,  and  $16.5  million  in 
fiscal  1985. 
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The  $36.5  million  for  the  construc- 
tion authorized  by  this  bill  is  con- 
tained in  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  5659, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
TaystM  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  rule  maUng  in 
order  the  consideration  of  an  authori- 
zation blU  to  provide  a  building  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution. 

I  know  of  no  controversy.  The  rule 
should  be  adopted  and  the  bill  should 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for 
time  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time,  and  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZA-nON  OF  NONPER- 
FORMING  ARTS  FUNCTIONS 
OF  THE  KENNEDY  CENTER 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  487  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  487 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5566)  authorizing  appropriations  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  for  services  necessary 
to  the  nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  now  printed  in 
the  bUl  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  any  Member  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  the  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maaaachusetts  (Mr. 
MoAKLET)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (BCr.  QunxDr). 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  provides 
for  the  consideration  of  HR.  5566.  the 
fiscal  year  1983  authorization  for  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center.  It  is  a  1-hour 
open  rule. 

The  resolution  contains  certain  pro- 
visions customarily  included  when  a 
committee  has  reported  a  biU  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  provisions  are  technical  and 
simply  insure  that  the  minority  has 
the  same  rights  that  would  exist  in  the 
case  of  a  clear  bilL  The  rule  provides 
for  the  committee  substitute  to  be 
read  as  original  text;  amendment  to 
amendments  would  otherwise  not  be 
in  order.  The  rule  permits  a  separate 
vote  to  be  demanded  in  the  House  on 
amendments  adopted  in  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  and  It  permits  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  contain  instruc- 
tions. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act 
was  amended  by  section  10  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Amendments  of  1972 
(PubUc  Law  92-313)  to  direct  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  National  Park  Service,  to  provide 
maintenance,  security,  information,  in- 
terpretation. Janitorial,  and  other 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperform- 
ing arts  functions  of  the  Center.  Con- 
gress has  periodically  i4>propriated 
fimds  to  the  National  Park  Service  for 
these  functions  and  the  current  au- 
thorization expired  at  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1981. 

H.R.  5566.  as  reported,  would  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $4,247,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  permit 
the  Park  Service  to  continue  necessary 
services  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1983. 

In  1971,  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Park  Service 
is  aUocated  76.2  percent  of  the  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  costs  of  the 
Center  and  the  Kennedy  Center  is  al- 
located 23.8  percent.  This  formula  is 
based  on  the  hours  that  the  building  is 
exi)ected  to  be  used  for  memorial  and 
performing  arts  functions.  The  fiscal 
year  1983  request,  as  introduced,  as- 
sumed a  cost-sharing  formula  of  70 
percent  for  the  Park  Service  and  30 
percent  for  the  Kennedy  Center.  How- 
ever, the  administration  agreed  to 
retain  the  current  formula  so  the 
Public  Works  Committee  amended  the 
bill  and  added  an  additional  $261,000 
for  the  Park  Service  to  carry  out  its 
functions.  The  committee  says  that  it 
expects  that  any  future  proposed 
changes  in  the  cost-sharing  formula 
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between  the  Park  Service  and  the 
Kennedy  Center  should  not  be  under- 
taken prior  to  consultation  with  the 
appropriate  congressioiul  committees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
administration  supports  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $4,247,000  for  fiscal  year  1983 
National  Park  Service  funding  of  the 
Kennedy  Center  and  that  the  other 
body  is  prepared  to  act  on  the  compan- 
ion measure  (S.  2134)  which  Is  identi- 
cal to  HJl.  5566  as  amended.  That  bill 
was  ordered  reported  on  May  6  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  to  enable  the  House  to 
act  on  this  legislation  relating  to  the 
important  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

iMlr.  QUIIiLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  able  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Moaklet) 
has  described  the  provisions  of  the 
rule. 

This  is  another  authorization  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee. I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the 
rule. 

There  could  be  some  controversy 
during  debate  on  the  bill.  But,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  no  requests  for  time 
and  I  urge  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

n  1045 

Mr.  MOAKLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5566)  authoriz- 
ing appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  for  services  necessary  to 
the  nonperforming  arts  fimctions  of 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts,  aoid  for  other  pur- 
poses.      

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Fart). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  THK  coiaiiTm  or  xhx  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HJl.  5566.  with  Mr.  Guckman  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fart)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 


from  Minnesota  (Mr.  STAiiGELAin>)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fahy). 

Mr.  PART,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  tfane  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worka  and  Transportation  has 
reported  favorably  H.R.  5566,  a  bill  au- 
thorizing to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  $4,247,000 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  nonper- 
forming arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Ceoter  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983. 

Mr.  Chairman,  section  6(e)  of  the 
John  F.  Kvinedy  Center  Act,  as 
amended,  provides  that  "The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  acting  through 
the  National  I  Park  Service,  shall  pro- 
vide malntenpuice,  security,  informa- 
tion, interpretation,  janitorial,  and  all 
other  services  necessary  to  the  nonper- 
forming arts  functions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Ceoter  for  the  Performing 
Arts."  With  file  adoption  of  that  lan- 
guage in  197ii  the  Congress  recognized 
that  the  Kennedy  Center  fimctions 
both  as  a  petforming  arts  center  and 
as  a  Presidential  memorial  similar  to 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  and  the  Jeffer- 
son Memorial  and  that  those  so-called 
nonperformiag  arts  functions  compa- 
rable to  other  Presidential  memorials 
should  be  funded  by  appropriations  to 
the  Interior  Department.  Subsequent 
acts  of  the  Congress  have  amended 
that  subsection  to  provide  funds 
tlirough  fiscal  year  1982. 

As  a  "living  memorial",  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  broad  responsibilities  to 
the  public.  Section  4  of  the  statute 
creating  the  Kennedy  Center  provides 
instructions  lio: 

First,  present  classical  and  contem- 
porary musii;,  opera,  drama,  dance, 
and  poetry  ftom  this  and  other  coun- 
tries; 1 

Second,  present  lectiu^s  and  other 
programs;      [ 

Third,  devdop  programs  for  children 
and  youth  vid  the  elderly— and  for 
other  age  groups  as  well— in  such  arts 
designed  specifically  for  their  partici- 
pation, education,  and  recreation; 

Fourth,  provide  facilities  for  other 
civic  actlviti^. 

To  carry  ,  out  its  responsibilities 
under  sectioh  4,  the  Kennedy  Center 
allocated  $2(5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1981  for  public  service  activities.  None 
of  these  fuijds  were  Federal  moneys. 
Some  of  tli^  services  and  programs 
which  the  Kennedy  Center  offers  to 
the  public  include: 

A  specialUr  priced  ticket  program 
through  wh$:h  up  to  15  percent  of  the 
tickets  to  regular  performances, 
except  on  Sstturday  evenings,  are  made 
available,  at  half  price,  to  students, 
the  handicapped,  persons  over  65,  low- 
income  groups,  and  enlisted  military 
persoiuiel.  m  fiscal  year  1981,  about 
120,000  tickets  were  sold  through  this 
program,  resulting  in  a  total  reduction 
of  $1  millloii 


more  than  245,000 


petry  wliich  were 
children  in  fiscal 
Alliance  for  Arts 


June  3,  1982 


A  total  of  350  fi  ee  events,  including 
special  perf ormai  ces,  symposia,  lec- 
tures,  and   exhib  tions.   attended   by 


people  in  1981. 


There  were  300  1  ree  performances  of 
music,  theater,  dai  ice.  poetry,  and  pup- 


attended  by  300.000 
year  1981  imder  an 

... Education  program 

in  which   the   Kennedy   Center   and 
HHS  cooperate,      i 

The  annual  American  College  Thea- 
ter Festival  sponsored  by  the  Kennedy 
Center  and  the  Alliance  for  Arts  Edu- 
cation. I 

Since  1972.  a  cost-sharing  formula 
allocating  maintei^ance  costs  between 
the  Park  Servicej  and  the  Kennedy 
Center  has  been  iii  effect.  The  formu- 
la, developed  by  an  accounting  firm,  is 
based  on  the  hour$  that  the  building  is 
expected  to  ^ae  usid  for  memorial  and 
performing  arts  functions.  The  formu- 
la allocates  76.2  percent  of  the  costs  to 
the  memorial  functions  and  23.8  per- 
cent for  performing  arts  functions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  \|rithout  an  extension 
of  the  present  authorization,  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  cannot  continue 
beyond  September  30,  1982.  to  exercise 
its  responsibility,  as  required  by  law. 
Without  maint^imnce  and  other  serv- 
ices, the  building,  equipment,  and 
grounds  will  deteriorate,  necessitating 
extensive  and  cojstly  repairs  in  the 
future.  It  is  essential  that  these  funds 
be  made  available  to  the  Park  Service 
so  tliat  we  can  all^w  a  memorial  to  the 
late  President  J^hn  F.  Kennedy  to 
continue  to  be  maintained  in  a  proper 
fashion.  I 

In  conclusion,  ]  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairmin  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  frpm  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Howard)  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Ifull  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  (California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen) and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Grounds!  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Staitgeland)  for  their 
time  and  effort  spent  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor. 

I, urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  sucn  time  as  I  may  con- 
siune. 

Mr.  Chairman.  |l,  too,  would  like  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  oiu-  sul}- 
committee,  Mr.  F^y,  as  well  as  Chair- 
man Howard  ;  and  the  ranking 
member,  Mr.  CTlaPsen,  for  their  efforts 
in  moving  H.R.  5S66  tlirough  the  com- 
mittee process.  As  pointed  out  earlier, 
I  would  like  to  en4>hasize  that  the 
funding  level  o:  $4,247,000  for  the 
nonperforming  a^  functions  at  the 
is  a  barebones  au- 
thorization to  perform  maintenance, 
janitorial,  inter]  Tetative,  and  other 
responsibilities  by  the  Na- 
Serfice.  This  request  is 


statutory 
tional  Park 
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only  slightly  greater  than  last  year's 
appropriated  figiu^  of  $4.2  million  for 
these  same  fimctions.  Also,  it  should 
t>e  pointed  out  that  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  wholeheartedly 
supports  the  $4,247,000  funding  figure 
and  it  has  b^n  included  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget. 

As  one  of  tne  most  visited  memorials 
and  monuments  in  Washington,  pro- 
viding this  fuhding  for  normal  mainte- 
nance, upkeep,  and  other  nonperform- 
ing arts  functions  at  the  Center  is  not 
only  necessary  but  also  a  good  finan- 
cial investment  in  this  important  piece 
of  Federal  real  estate.  If  we  do  not  ap- 
prove this  bill,  the  Center  will  not  be 
able  to  continue  operations  and  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  much  greater 
repair  costs  in  the  future.  I  support 
the  chairman's  efforts  and  urge  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5566. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  CSeorgla  (Mr.  Levi- 

TAS). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
of  all,  I  would  like  to  pay  special  com- 
mendation to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Fary),  and  to  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  sul>commit- 
tee,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  STANGELAin)),  for  their  really  out- 
standing work  in  carefully  considering 
this  legislation  when  it  was  in  hearing 
before  the  subcommittee  and  perfect- 
ing a  piece  of  legislation  that  is  essen- 
tial for  the  continuation  of  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Kennedy  Center  for  the 
Performing  Arts  by  providing  this  au- 
thorization to  carry  on  the  nonper- 
forming arts  fimctions  of  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee has  pointed  out,  the  Kennedy 
Center  performs  two  roles;  one,  as  a 
performing  arts  center;  and,  second,  as 
a  Presidential  memorial  similar  to  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Jefferson  Me- 
morial and  other  similar  edifices  in 
Washington,  our  Nation's  Capital. 

I  think  this  legislation,  of  course, 
will  make  it  possible  to  carry  on  this 
Important  work. 

There  is  one  other  item,  though, 
that  I  want  to  mention  and  make  it  a 
part  of  the  Record  as  we  move  toward 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  There  is  an  im- 
portant item  of  unfinished  business 
that  needs  to  be  dealt  with,  and  that  is 
the  permanent  determination  of  a  for- 
mula appropriately  sharing  the  re- 
sponsibilities l>etween  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Center  for  the  Performing 
Arts  and  the  Government  itself. 

There  has  been  much  discussion  and 
debate  over  the  last  several  years.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  has  issued 
a  report,  and  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  finally  taken  the  initiative  and  has 


gotten  involved  in  this  discussion.  A 
task  force  is  being  appointed  which, 
within  the  next  several  months,  will 
make  a  recommendation  to  the  Con- 
gress relating  to  the  cost-sharing  for- 
mula for  maintenance  costs  between 
the  Kennedy  Center  and  the  Interior 
Department,  and  also,  as  part  of  that, 
to  resolve  the  festering  problem  of  the 
outstanding  interest  on  the  bonds 
issued  by  the  Kennedy  Center.  This 
will  be  part  of  a  package,  the  initiative 
coming  from  the  administration,  and 
once  presented— we  look  forward  to 
that  presentation— I  am  sure  it  will  re- 
solve both  of  these  problems  and  get 
this  matter  l)ehind  us. 

I  urge  support  of  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fart)  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  his  leadership  in  present- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  today. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Clausen)  the 
ranldng  minority  member  on  the  full 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland)  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  their  support  and  hard 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5566  amends 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  Act  by 
authorizing  to  be  appropriated  funds 
in  the  amount  of  $4,247,000  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  nonperforming  arts 
functions  at  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts.  The 
funds  contained  in  the  legislation  are 
minimal  in  order  to  keep  this  memori- 
al to  a  former  President  operating  at 
the  same  quality  level  as  other  monu- 
ments and  memorials  in  the  Nation's 
Capital.  The  funding  level  sought  in 
this  legislation  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. 

The  Kennedy  Center  functions  as  a 
center  for  the  performing  arts,  a  me- 
morial in  honor  of  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  and  a  facility  for  lectures, 
meetings,  and  civic  activities.  The  first 
two  functions  are  primary.  The  Center 
has  become  an  important  showcase  for 
the  performing  arts  in  America  and 
has  added  immeasurably  to  the  life  of 
Washington. 

'Mx.  Chairman,  the  Kennedy  Center 
is  an  integral  part  of  the  Washington 
scene.  Tourists  have  made  the  Center 
one  of  the  busiest  sightseeing  attrac- 
tions in  Washington,  and  over  24  mil- 
lion tourists  have  now  visited  and 
toured  the  Center.  Visitation  at  the 
Center  for  1981  was  4  million.  Visitors' 
services  are  provided  by  volunteers 
from  the  friends  of  the  Kennedy 
Center  who  are  responsible  for  con- 
ducting the  tours  and  operating  the 
souvenir  stands. 

It  is  apparent  that  President  Kenne- 
dy's vision  and  interest  in  the  arts  are 
being  shared  by  a  growing  number  of 


citizens  all  over  the  Nation  for  the  cul- 
tural activities  which  it  provides.  It  is 
in  the  vital  interest  of  us  all  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  this  magnificent 
living  memorial. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  HJl. 
5566.« 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  CHerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Worlcs  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJt.  6566 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  ThAt  8Ub- 
section  (e)  of  section  6  of  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Center  Act  (Public  Iaw  8S-674,  aa 
amended;  20  U.S.C.  761)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  period  In  the  last  sentence 
and  adding  in  lieu  thereof  ",  and  not  to 
exceed  $4,347,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30, 1983." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
amendments  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute?  If 
not,  the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  sustitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Guckman,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill,  H.R.  5566,  authorizing 
appropriations  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  services  necessary  to  the 
nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the 
John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts,  and  for  other  purposes, 
pursuant  to  House  Resolution  487,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEIAVE 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  wiiich  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlcs  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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AUTHORIZATION  OF  SMTTHSONI- 
AN  INSTITUnON  MUSEUM  OF 
AFRICAN  ART  AND  A  CENTER 
FOR  EASTERN  ART 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5659)  to  author- 
ize the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  con- 
struct a  building  for  the  Museum  of 
African  Art  and  a  Center  for  Eastern 
Art  together  with  structures  for  relat- 
ed educational  activities  In  the  area 
south  of  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building  adjacent  to  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  at  10th  Street  SW., 
in  the  dty  of  Washington. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fart). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  desig- 
nates the  gentleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Fooliitta)  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  and  re- 
quests the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Ouckmah)  to  assume  the  chair 
temporarily. 

m  THi  oomfims  or  trx  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
HJl.  5659.  with  Mr.  Glickmam,  Chair- 
man pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRBIAN  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  rule,  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  is  dispensed  with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fabt)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stahoelans)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fast). 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  HJR.  5650,  as  report- 
ed by  the  committee,  is  supported  by 
the  administration,  and  further,  fimds 
in  the  amount  of  $36,500,000  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  legis- 
lation, are  included  in  the  President's 
fiscal  year  1983  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  5659.  as  report- 
ed, would  provide  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
with  authority  to  construct  a  building 
for  the  National  Museiua  of  African 
Art  and  a  Center  for  Eastern  Art  to- 
gether with  structures  for  related  edu- 
cational activities  in  the  area  south  of 
the  original  Smithsonian  Institution 
building  adjacent  to  Independence 
Avenue  at  10th  Street  SW.,  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

The  blU  also  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  $36,500,000  to  carry  out  its 
purposes,  and  provides  that  any  por- 
tion of  the  sums  appropriated  may  be 
transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  which,  in  consultation 
with  the  Smithsonian,  is  authorized  to 


enter  into  Contracts  and  take  other 
necessary  iiction  to  construct  the 
building  described. 

Mr.  Chalvnan,  this  project,  com- 
monly known  as  the  "quadrangle  de- 
velopment," wiU  provide  for  two  small 
entrance  pavilions  bordering  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  which  will  serve  as 
introductory  galleries  to  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art,  and  the 
Center  for  Ektstem  Art,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide access  to  space  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  resident  and  national  as- 
sociates proirams.  traveling  exhibits, 
visitor  infoanatlon.  and  an  interna- 
tional centei.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  95  percent  of  the  proposed  struc- 
ture will  b«  underground  and  that 
energy  conservation  will  be  a  primary 
consideratioB  during  design  of  this 
project.  Furuier,  the  Smithsonian  pro- 
poses to  utioze  the  highest  quality  of 
materials  during  construction  of  this 
project  since  it  is  a  project  designed  to 
last  for  etentity. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  total  cost  of  this 
complex  is  estimated  to  cost  $75  mil- 
lion, and  it  will  be  financed  equally  be- 
tween the  Government  and  private 
contribution^  currently  being  raised 
by  the  Smithsonian,  as  well  as  the 
Smithsonianfs  own  non-Federal  re- 
sources. In  this  regard,  it  should  be 
pointed  out  that  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution is  committing  to  the  project 
more  than  $11  million  from  its  own 
non-Federal  resources  and  has  been 
engaged  in  a  major  fundralsing  effort 
that  has  produced  substantial  gifts  to 
date.  The  total  from  all  sources  out- 
side the  Federal  Government  is  cur- 
rently more  than  $26  million.  This 
fact  alone  ia  significant  since  it  repre- 
sents approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
SmlthsonlaiTs  commitment  to  contrib- 
ute $36.5  million  toward  completion  of 
this  project.  | 

I  would  alio  like  to  point  out  to  the 
committee  mat  S.  Dillon  Ripley,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian,  prom- 
ised that  tliey  would  not  come  back 
for  more  m0ney.  If  costs  rise  due  to 
imforeseen  Icauses,  the  Smithsonian 
will  raise  the  extra  money  from  pri- 
vate sources; 

Passage  ot  H.R.  5659  and  full  Feder- 
al budget  autthority  of  $36.5  million  in 
fiscal  year  1^83  will  enable  the  Smith- 
sonian to  proceed  in  a  timely  manner. 
It  is  anticipated  that  a  fixed  price  con- 
tract for  the  construction  of  the  quad- 
rangle can  be  awarded  early  in  1983, 
based  on  the  present  design  schedule 
and  the  us«al  bid  process.  The  esti- 
mated consijructlon  period  is  about  3 
years.  witl|  project  completion  in 
March  1986.  It  is  estimated  that  Fed.- 
eral  outlays  of  $5  million  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  $15  iqilllon  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $16.5  olillion  in  fiscal  year  1985 
will  be  reqiilred.  Thus,  construction 
can  be  initiated  and  conducted  effec- 
tively if  ttie  Institution  is  provided 
contract  authority  in  the  amount  of 
$36.5  millloh  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
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sufficient  liquidating  appropriations  in 
that  and  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years.  1 

Mr.  Chairman,  f his  is  not  a  new  pro- 
posal. In  fact.  Public  Law  96-36,  au- 
thorizing planning  for  development  of 
the  Smlthsonlan's^  quadrangle  project, 
was  signed  by  tl|e  President  on  July 
20,  1979. 

Costs  of  quadijangle  planning  over 
the  past  4  years!  have  been  financed 
primarily  by  Smithsonian  fund  trans- 
fers amounting;  to  approximately 
$1,500,000.  In  th|  ciurent  fiscal  year, 
however,  $960.0(10  in  Federal  fuinds 
also  has  been  m$de  available  for  the 
same  purpose.       . 

Last,  Mr.  Chainnan,  the  subcommit- 
tee believes  that  the  liquidating  appro- 
priations should  be  approved  only  after 
the  Smithsonian  has  certified  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation and  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations that  matching  amounts  of 
non-Federal  funds  are  available  for 
project  purposes. 

In  conclusion,  \  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
Howard;  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  'full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  California.  Mr.  Clau- 
sen; and  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  Ground^,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  9TANGELAin>,  for  their 
time  and  effort  a>ent  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  ^oor. 

I  urge  my  coUekgues  to  support  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  STANGEIAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  su«h  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I 

Mr.  (Chairman  I  Join  with  the  chair- 
man in  supporting  H.R.  5659.  legisla- 
tion to  authorize  funds  in  the  amount 
of  $36.5  million  f0r  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  construction  of  a  Museum  of  Afri- 
can Art  and  a  Canter  for  Eastern  Art. 
The  total  cost  of  this  quadrangle  proj- 
ect is  estimated  to  be  $75  million. 

Just  briefly.  I<  would  like  to  echo 
what  was  said  ^lier  and  highlight 
the  Joint  public-private  aspect  of  this 
project's  fuindlngl  With  approximately 
$2^  million  of  itf  $37.5  million  share 
already  committed,  it  is  my  firm  belief 
that  the  Smithsonian  will  be  able  to 
contribute  its  share  to  this  project  in  a 
timely  fashion,  ih  fact,  in  response  to 
one  of  my  questions  during  subcom- 
mittee deliberations,  Smithsonian  Sec- 
retary Ripley  outlined  previous  fimd- 
ralsing  efforts  and  assured  the  sub- 
committee that  no  additional  Federal 
funding  will  be  sought  for  the  con- 
struction of  thisl  project,  in  line  with 
the  present  pollor  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  Furuiermore.  an  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  to  require  the 
Board  of  Regentf  for  the  Smithsonian 
to  have  raised  tlte  total  $36.5  million 
private  share  prior  to  entering  into  an 
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obligation  to  construct  the  facility.  I 
support  this  amendment  and  feel  that 
this,  coupled  with  the  Smithsonian's 
past  record,  will  insure  that  we  do  not 
need  to  come  back  for  more  funding. 

Providing  a  showplace  for  both  East- 
em  and  African  art  is  long  overdue 
and  has  wide  international  repercus- 
sions. The  administration  has  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  this  project 
and  has  included  funding  in  the 
amount  of  $36.5  million  in  its  fiscal 
year  1983  budget.  I  would  respectfully 
urge  my  colleagues  to  favorably  con- 
sider H.R.  5659  as  amended. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consuime  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClort). 

D  1100 

Mr.  McCLORT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  am  a  neighbor  of  the  Museum  of 
African  Art  here  on  Capitol  Hill.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  my  home  is  right 
behind  the  museum.  I  think  that  it  is 
very  good  that  the  museimi  is  moving 
to  a  more  suitable  location  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  because  really  it  is 
not  suitable  to  have  this  large  an  oper- 
ation in  a  residential  neighborhood. 

The  questions  that  I  have  about  this 
legislation,  however,  relate  more  to 
the  language  that  I  find  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  where  it  is  stated  that 
the  Smithsonian  intends  to  sell  the 
property  where  the  African  Museum  is 
now  located,  except  for  the  so-called 
Frederick  Douglass  House. 

Now,  the  properties  that  adjoin  the 
museiun  to  the  east,  in  my  view,  are 
operated  as  businesses,  as  adjuncts  to 
the  museum.  There  is  a  boutique, 
there  are  sales  offices  and  there  is  a 
general  business  operation  taking 
place  there. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  if  that 
property  is  to  be  sold  that  it  will  revert 
to  its  former  private  residential  use 
and  not  be  sold  for  the  operation  of  a 
business  in  a  residential  neighborhood. 

I  am  sure  that  I  speak  on  behalf  not 
only  of  my  own  family  but  of  my 
neighbors,  too,  who  are  apprehensive 
about  any  conversion  to  a  business  use 
of  property  in  the  area. 

Could  the  gentleman  enlighten  me 
on  that  some. 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  Let  me  say, 
first  of  all,  the  Frederick  Douglass 
House  will  be  preserved  because  it  is 
on  the  historical  register  and  we  have 
Just  now  been  assured  by  the  Smithso- 
nian that  they  wlU  sell  the  rest  of  the 
property  and  their  goal  will  be  to  pre- 
serve the  character  of  the  neighbor- 
hood. So  I  would  anticipate  we  would 
not  expect  any  business  enterprises  to 
take  over  or  raze  those  buildings  but 
they  will  be  preserved  to  preserve  the 
character  of  that  neighborhood. 

I  know  that  Mr.  Ripley  Is  concerned 
about  that.  I  think  he  is  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  people  in  that  inune- 
dlate  neighborhood  and  we  would  be 


most  happy  to  monitor  their  progress 
as  they  move  along  on  this  project. 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCilXDRT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  is  our  understanding,  and  we  have 
been  so  advised  by  officials  of  the 
Smithsonian,  that  the  properties  in 
question  will  revert  to  the  Jurisdiction 
of  D.C.  zoning,  and.  therefore,  it  is  our 
understanding  they  will  Ije  maintained 
for  residential  purpose  use. 

Mr.  McC:L0RT.  That  is  encouraging. 
I  am  glad  to  have  that  reassurance. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  scope  of 
the  museum  is  to  be  expanded  to  in- 
clude Near  East  and  Asian  art  because 
I  think  it  can  serve  a  multiple  purpose 
and  a  much  more  expanded  purpose 
by  having  this  enlarged  function  and  I 
am  delighted  that  it  wUl  be  located  in 
the  general  museiun  area  where  it  is 
more  suitably  located. 

I  have  one  more  question,  one  more 
inquiry,  and  that  is,  I  am  informed 
that  there  are  some  who  question 
whether  the  so-called  Frederick  Doug- 
lass House  on  A  Street  NE  was  the 
residence  of  Frederick  Douglass.  The 
principal  residence  of  Frederick  Doug- 
lass is  located  elsewhere,  in  southeast 
Washington,  I  believe.  While  the  Fred- 
erick Douglass  House  on  A  Street  may 
have  been  occupied  by  him  at  one 
time,  it  has  now  been  substantially 
converted  and  enlarged.  It  bears  very 
little  resemblance  to  the  so-caUed 
Frederick  Douglass  House  as  I  knew  it 
when  I  moved  into  this  neighborhood 
about  18  years  ago.  It  is  now  in  all  re- 
spects and  purixjses  a  museum.  It  has 
had  large  additions  built  on  to  it  and 
bears  little  resemblance  to  a  residence. 
I  am  pleased  to  know  that  it  is  on  the 
historic  register  and  I  would  be  inter- 
ested to  have  it  restored  to  its  former 
condition,  which  was  a  residential 
structure.  But  anyway  I  did  want  to 
make  that  observation. 

I  am  acquainted  with  some  of  the 
longtime  neighbors  in  the  Capitol  Hill 
area  and  my  information  regarding 
the  history  of  the  so-called  Frederick 
Douglass  House  comes  from  my  obser- 
vations and  my  inquiries  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, but  I  merely  call  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  Members  and  hope 
that  to  the  extent  that  it  does  have  a 
relationship  to  Frederick  Douglass 
that  hopefully  it  can  be  restored  to 
the  condition  it  was  before  it  became 
the  African  Museum. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding 
and  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
make  these  remarks  and  observations 
with  regard  to  a  very  important  proj- 
ect in  our  city  and  likewise  one  that  is 
of  interest  to  the  neighbors  of  the 
Museum  of  African  Art  on  Capitol 
Hill. 


Mr.  STANOELAND.  Bfr.  Chairman, 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  Ms  ques- 
tions and  his  input. 

Mr.  FART.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

BOLAIfD). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  is  one  of  our  greatest  na- 
tional treasures.  Its  museums  and  gal- 
leries have  provided  millions  of  people 
with  an  opportunity  to  discover  and 
experience  things  from  which  they 
would  otherwise  have  been  precluded 
because  of  the  constraints  of  time  and 
money.  Learning,  which  is  what  the 
Institution  is  all  about,  is  enjoyable  at 
the  Smithsonian.  For  confirmation  of 
that,  one  need  only  walk  through  the 
Museiun  of  Natural  History,  the  Air 
and  Space  Museum,  or  the  Freer  Gal- 
lery and  observe  the  look  of  anticipa- 
tion and  awe  on  the  faces  of  the  visi- 
tors. 

In  view  of  the  pride  with  which 
Americans  view  the  Smithsonian  it  is 
easy  to  overlook  the  fact  that  the  In- 
stitution's purpose  is  to  increase  and 
diffuse  knowledge  among  all  mankind. 
Its  scope  and  its  reach  must  therefore 
be  international.  Over  the  years,  be- 
cause of  the  careful  planning  which 
has  characterized  its  development,  the 
Smithsonian  has  been  able  to  effec- 
tively pursue  that  mandate.  It  has 
been  difficult  however,  because  of 
space  limitations  to  develop  as  thor- 
ough an  exposition  as  has  been  desired 
of  the  cultures  of  the  Near  East, 
Africa,  and  the  Pacific  Basin.  As  the 
focus  of  our  national  attention  is  in- 
creasingly turned  toward  the  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  world,  a  better  un- 
derstanding of  their  civilizations  and 
history  is  imperative.  H.R.  5659  will  be 
of  enormous  assistance  in  encouraging 
that  understanding. 

HJl.  5659  will  authorize  both  the 
construction  of  a  Center  for  Non- 
Western  Cultures  and  the  appropria- 
tion of  $36.5  million  to  assist  in  that 
construction.  The  center,  to  be  known 
as  the  Quadrangle,  will  contain  a 
Museum  of  African  Art  and  a  Museum 
for  Near  Eastern  and  Asian  Art,  and 
wiU  be  constructed  on  the  mall, 
behind  the  Smithsonian  'Castle."  In 
addition  to  providing  gallery  space  for 
the  display  of  coUections  of  art  from 
those  areas  of  the  world,  the  Quadran- 
gle will  sponsor  cultural  exchanges, 
international  sj^mposia,  and  education- 
al programs  all  designed  to  stimulate 
an  appreciation  of  the  diversity  and  vi- 
tality of  the  cultures  of  the  non-West- 
ern world. 

The  authorization  level  contained  in 
H.R.  5659  will  permit  an  appropriation 
to  provide  50  percent  of  the  funds  nec- 
essary to  complete  the  Quadrangle 
project.  The  other  half  of  the  funds 
wUl  come  from  contributions  from  in- 
dividuals,   foundations,    corporations. 
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and  governments  throughout  the 
world.  The  Smithsonian  is  already 
hard  at  work  at  this  fimdralslng  effort 
and  has  experienced  considerable  suc- 
cess, particularly  from  private  and 
public  sources  within  the  geographic 
areas  on  which  the  Quadrangle  Is  fo- 
cused. The  combination  of  n.S.  Gov- 
ernment support,  and  the  support  of 
sources  not  connected  with  our  Gov- 
ernment, is  In  keeping  with  the  finan- 
cial history  of  the  Smithsonian,  and  is 
particularly  appropriate  at  a  time 
when  constraints  on  the  Federal 
budget  clearly  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  Regent  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  and  a  spon- 
sor of  ELR.  5659, 1  want  to  indicate  my 
strong  support  of  the  Quadrangle 
project  Secretary  Dillon  Ripley  and 
his  staff  at  the  Smithsonian  are  to  be 
commended  for  the  work  they  have 
done  In  planning  the  project.  The 
Quadrangle  will  make  an  important 
contribution  to  the  work  of  the  Smith- 
sonian and  hopefully  facilitate  a  great- 
er understanding  of  the  world  in 
which  we  all  live.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  H  Jl.  5659. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  service  to  the 
Smithsonian  but  also  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fart)  who 
together  with  this  Member  is  retiring 
at  the  end  of  this  term.  I  wish  to  com- 
pliment the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(BCr.  Fast),  on  his  distinguished  serv- 
ice, putlcularly  on  the  Public  Works 
Committee  on  which  he  has  served  so 
ably,  having  in  mind  the  special  inter- 
ests of  the  Midwest  and  our  Capital 
City  and  to  applaud  him  for  his  very 
capable  service  on  behalf  of  our  State 
and  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Member  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FARY.  I,  too,  Mr.  Chairman, 
wish  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClort)  for  his  very  kind 
remarks. 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fart),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Building  and 
Grounds,  for  his  leadership  in  present- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  today. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California.  (Mr.  CLAXTSsif),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  full 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Stahgelans),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Buildings  and 
Grounds,  for  their  support  and  hard 
work  on  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  past  several 
years  the  Smithsonian  Institution  has 
been  developing  a  plan  for  the  im- 
provement of  the  4.2-acre  quadrangle 


located  betw^n  its  original  building 
and  Indepenc^nce  Avenue.  Major  com- 
ponents of  the  Quadrangle  proposal 
are  two  pavilions  to  display  the  histo- 
ry and  culture  of  that  vast  arc  of  the 
world— Asia  and  Africa— that  contains 
more  than  two-thirds  of  its  popula- 
tion. These  pfivlllons  will  enhance  the 
historic  character  of  their  surround- 
ings and  combine  with  the  landscaping 
to  create  within  the  Quadrangle  a 
quiet  garden  enclave  for  the  public. 
Located  below  grade  wUl  be  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  overall  struc- 
ture, housing  major  exhibit  galleries, 
an  International  GaUery  and  Confer- 
ence Center,  and  badly  needed  space 
for  the  Smithsonian's  public  service 
and  educational  outreach  activities. 

Mr.  Chalmian,  the  project  repre- 
sents the  single  most  significant  effort 
to  educate  Americans  about  the  cul- 
tural history  of  the  non-Western 
world.  It  will; provide  a  window  on  the 
mall  for  thoa|e  nations  with  whom  we 
have  diplomatic  relations,  but  whose 
opportimltleafor  dialog  with  us  are  se- 
verely limlte|d  and  whose  historical 
baclcgroimd  is  largely  unluiown  to  us. 
Exhibits  basAd  on  existing  collections 
and  on  invaluable  donations  of  African 
and  Eastern  art  that  can  be  anticipat- 
ed will  be  created  for  display  here  as 
well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  ChalnMn,  from  the  outset  the 
financing  of  the  quadrangle  has  been 
viewed  as  a  Joint  enterprise  involving 
both  appropriated  and  nonappropriat- 
ed funds.  H.R.  5659  continues  to  envi- 
sion the  commlngUng  of  Federal  and 
non-Federal  funding  for  this  complex. 
Briefly,  this  complex,  estimated  to 
cost  approximately  $75  million,  is 
planned  to  ^e  financed  equally  be- 
tween Goveemnent  and  private  non- 
Federal  funds.  At  this  time,  the 
Smithsonian  has  already  raised  over 
$26  million  1^  private  resources  toward 
the  non-Federal  funding  of  this  proj- 
ect. I 

Specifically,  this  legislation  will  au- 
thorize the  Smithsonian  Institution  to 
construct  a  building  for  the  National 
Museimi  of  African  Art  and  a  center 
for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  relgted  educational  activities. 
The  bill  idso  authorizes  the  appro- 
priation of  ^6.5  million  to  carry  out 
its  purposee,  and  authorizes  the 
Smithsonian  to  transfer  any  portion 
of  the  fimda  to  the  General  Services 
Adminlstratfcn  which,  in  consultation 
with  the  Smithsonian,  is  authorized  to 
enter  into  contracts  necessary  to  pro- 
vide for  the  construction  of  such 
buildings. 

To  conclude,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  up<)n  completion  of  this  com- 
plex full  Justice  will  have  been  afford- 
ed not  only  to  the  National  Museiun  of 
African  Art,  but  recognition,  long 
overdue,  wi^  be  afforded  to  the  vast 
and  rich  arffiy  of  civilizations  stretch- 
ing from  J|ipan  and  Korea  through 
Southeast  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 


Mr.  Chairman, 
H.R.  5659.* 
C  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr. 
pleased  to  rise  in 
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Chairman,  I  am 
support  of  this  bill, 
H  Ji.  5659,  to  aut:  lorize  the  construc- 
tion of  a  Museiun  of  African  Art  and  a 
center  for  Eastern  art  by  the  Smithso- 
nian Institution  tb  be  known  as  the 
Quadrangle.  | 

As  one  of  the  three  Members  of  the 
House  serving  op.  the  Smithsonian 
Board  of  Regents  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  woA  closely  with  the 
Board  and  with  woithsonlan  officials 
in  the  developmei^  of  this  project. 

The  Quadrangle;  project  involves  the 
construction  of  two  pavilions,  mostly 
below  grade  on  jthe  4.2-acre  south 
garden  area  between  Independence 
Avenue  and  the  Castle  and  Arts  and 
Industries  buildings,  to  house  exhibit 
space  for  African  and  Asian  art  as  well 
as  space  for  the  Smithsonian's  public 
service  and  educational  outreach  ac- 
tivities. I 

This  project  ilepresents  a  major 
effort  to  help  educate  Americans 
about  the  cultural  history  of  the  so- 
called  non- Western  world.  More  than 
two-thirds  of  th^  world's  population 
lives  in  this  "vast  arc  of  nations 
stretching  from  the  eastern  Atlantic 
shores  of  Africa  I  across  the  eastern 
Mediterranean  and  on  to  the  western 
shores  of  the  Pacific."  Yet,  few  Ameri- 
cans know  much  about  the  cultiural 
history  and  traqltlons  of  these  na- 
tions. 

has  been  develop- 
he  Quadrangle  proj- 
3  years  now.  Last 
appropriated 
$960,000  for  planiilng  and  design  work. 
This  supplemented  nearly  $2  million 
which  the  Board  of  Regents  had  pro- 
vided from  the  Smithsonian's  nonap- 
propriated trust  funds. 

Recognizing  the  austerity  of  the 
times,  the  Smithsonian  proposed  and 
the  administration  has  agreed  to  a 
plan  whic^i  calls  for  financing  the  $75 
million  cost  of  this  project  equally  be- 
tween Federal  and  non-Federal  funds. 
To  raise  $37.5  million  in  private  dona- 
tions is  an  ambltipus  imdertaking  even 
for  the  Smithsonian  but  I  am  pleased 
to  say  that  a  greai  deal  of  progress  has 
already  been  made  toward  achieving 
that  goal.  Furthfrmore,  I  understand 
an  amendment  WUl  be  offered  to  the 
bill  as  reported,  which  I  am  told  is 
agreeable  to  the  committee,  to  stipu- 
late that  no  Federal  fimds  appropri- 
ated for  this  project  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  uijtll  the  Smithsonian 
has  successfully!  raised  the  private 
matching  fimds.  This  amendment  is 
appropriate  and  I  support  it.  I  might 
also  add  that  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect is  proposed  tt>  be  phased  in  over  a 
3-year  period  U>  reduce  its  outlay 
Impact  on  the  budget.  First  year  out- 
lays are  estimate  I  at  $5  million. 


The  Smlthsonla 
ing  the  plans  for  < 
ect  for  more  tha 
year      the      Cor 
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This  bill  has  the  support  of  the  ad- 
ministration which  Included  the  re- 
quest for  Federal  appropriations  in  its 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  presented  to 
the  Congress  earlier  this  year.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this  authori- 
zation.*      

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5659.  The  Quadran- 
gle project  has  a  great  deal  to  recom- 
mend it. 

First  of  all,  this  project  would  be 
funded  on  a  50-50  match  basis:  half 
tax  dollars  and  half  private  funds.  For 
every  dollar  the  Federal  Cjrovemment 
would  put  up,  it  would  get  two  dollar's 
worth  of  construction,  a  ratio  much 
more  favorable  to  the  taxpayer  than  is 
the  case  with  many  of  our  construc- 
tion projects.  The  Smithsonian  al- 
ready has  over  $22  million  in  commit- 
ments toward  the  non-Federal  fimdlng 
of  this  project.  So  it  is  more  than  half- 
way through  its  fimd  raising  before  we 
have  started. 

Second,  this  project  would  enable 
Americans  and  visitors  to  this  country 
greater  access  to  major  new  collec- 
tions. Secretary  Ripley  testified  to  the 
subcommittee  that  already  a  major 
American  collector  has  expressed  will- 
ingness to  contribute  private  collec- 
tions worth  $50  million  to  this  project, 
and  others  are  expected  to  follow.  The 
prominence  of  the  mall  location  is 
vital  to  attracting  those  collections. 
And  collections  attracted  to  this 
project,  unlike  those  in  the  more  re- 
stricted Freer  Gallery,  would  be  free 
to  travel  to  other  cities  and  to  receive 
exhibits  from  other  cities.  So  this 
project  is  going  to  improve  the  accessi- 
bility of  Smithsonian  collections  to 
many  Americans. 

And  third,  this  project  will  be  ac- 
complished with  the  same  Smithsoni- 
an-General Services  Administration 
relationship  that  produced  the  Air  and 
Space  Building  on  time  and  within 
budget,  and  that  project  has  also  held 
up  very  well  given  the  fact  that,  since 
the  day  it  opened  in  1976,  it  has  been 
the  most  visited  miiseimi  in  the  world. 

So  I  commend  the  committee  for  its 
favorable  action  on  this  bill  and  I  lu-ge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  CHerk  will  now  read  the  com- 
mittee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation now  printed  in  the  reported  bill 
as  an  original  blU  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5659 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution is  authorized  to  construct  a  building 
for  the  Museum  of  African  Art  and  a  center 


for  Eastern  art  together  with  structures  for 
related  educational  activities  in  the  area 
south  of  the  original  Etmlthsonian  Institu- 
tion BuOding  adjacent  to  Independence 
Avenue  at  Tenth  Street  Southwest,  in  the 
city  of  Washington. 

Sk.  2.  Effective  October  1.  1982,  there  is 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  the  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
$36,500,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sk.  3.  Any  portion  of  the  sums  appropri- 
ated to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
may  be  transferred  to  the  General  Services 
Administration  which,  in  consultation  with 
the  Smithsonian  Institution,  is  authorized 
to  enter  into  contracts  and  take  such  other 
action,  to  the  extent  of  the  sums  so  trans- 
ferred to  it,  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  such  purposes. 

Mr.  FARY  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Rscord,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMKIISlfEIITS  OrPDUED  BT  KR.  PART 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
two  amendments,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRBfAN.  The  aerk  will 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendments  offered  by  Mr.  Fart:  Page  2, 
line  20,  before  "Museum"  insert  "National". 

Page  3,  line  6,  after  the  period  insert  the 
following: 

Except  for  funds  obligated  or  expended 
for  planning,  administration  and  manage- 
ment expenses,  and  architectural  or  other 
consulting  services,  no  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  shall  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  such  time  as  there  is 
available  to  such  Board,  from  private  dona- 
tions or  from  other  non-Federal  sources,  a 
sum  which,  when  combined  with  the  funds 
so  appropriated.  Is  sufficient  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  first 
part  of  the  amendment  is  simply  tech- 
nlcal  in  nature.  It  merely  inserts  the 
word  "national"  prior  to  reference  to 
the  Museiun  of  African  Art.  Thus,  the 
bUl  will  read  "National  Museum  of  Af- 
rican Art"  which  is  its  proper  name. 
The  second  part  of  the  amendment  is 
a  restriction  on  the  obligation  or  ex- 
penditure of  Federal  fuinds.  namely 
the  $36.5  million  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated by  this  legislation,  except 
for  planning,  administration,  and  man- 
agement expenses,  and  architectural 
and  other  consulting  services,  luitil 
such  time  as  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion has  available  from  non-Federal 
sources,  a  siun  sufficient,  when  com- 
bined with  the  Federal  funds  to  com- 
plete the  construction  project.  It  is  the 
House  Committee's  on  Public  Works 


and  Transportations  intention 
through  this  amendment  to  avoid  a 
situation  where  construction  is  begun 
but  cannot  be  completed  without  addi- 
tional Federal  appropriations  because 
the  nonpublic  funds  now  expected  are 
not  forthcoming.  It  is  the  committee's 
Intention  that  pledges  for  the  project 
can  be  counted  if  they  are  legally  en- 
forceable obligations.  To  conclude,  I 
do  want  to  point  out  that  the  Anlthso- 
nian  already  has  raised  $26  million  in 
non-Federal  resources  for  this  con- 
struction project,  thus.  I  suspect  to 
comply  with  the  puriKMes  of  this 
amendment  will  be  easily  achieveable 
for  the  Smithsonian. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  CHiairman.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  explanation  of  the  amend- 
ment. I  support  the  amendmoit,  but 
do  so  reluctantly.  It  is  my  contention 
and  my  belief  and  feeling  that  we  are 
not  helping  in  the  furtherance  of  this 
project  by  holding  the  Smithsonian  up 
when  they  have  already  raised  $26  mil- 
lion of  the  $37  Vi  million  when  they  as- 
sured us  in  no  imcertain  terms  that 
they  will  raise  their  share  of  the 
money  and  assured  us  in  no  imcertain 
terms  they  will  not  be  back  asking  for 
more  Federal  funds  for  the  project. 
The  chairman,  and  I  commend  him  for 
offering  the  amendment,  is  attempting 
to  conform  this  legislation  to  legisla- 
tion as  reported  by  a  committee  in  the 
other  body,  and  since  we  want  to  expe- 
dite the  movement  of  this  legislation  I 
reluctantly  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  nitnols  (Mr.  Fart). 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  C:HAIRMAN.  Are  there  any 
other  amendments?  If  not.  the  ques- 
tion is  on  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  as 
amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose, 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
committee,  having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  bill  (H.R.  5659)  to  authorize 
the  Smithsonian  Institution  to  con- 
struct a  building  for  the  Museum  of 
African  Art  and  a  center  for  Eastern 
art  together  with  structures  for  relat- 
ed educational  activities  in  the  area 
south  of  the  original  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution Building  adjacent  to  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  at  Tenth  Street 
Southwest,  in  the  city  of  Washington, 
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pursuant  to  House  Resolution  488,  he 
reported  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
with  an  amendmmt  adopted  by  the 
Cammlttee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKE31.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  nibstitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not.  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Trlk  AMBnnaiiT  Omiis  Bt  Ma.  Fabt 

IiCr.  PART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  the  title. 

The  Cleric  read  as  follows: 

Title  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
FART:  Amend  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution to  construct  a  building  for  the 
National  Museum  of  African  Art  and  a 
center  for  Eastern  art  together  with 
structures  for  related  educational  ac- 
tivities in  the  area  south  of  the  origi- 
nal Smithsonian  Institution  Building 
adjacent  to  Independence  Avenue  at 
Tenth  Street  Southwest,  in  the  city  of 
Washington." 

The  title  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Jtist  passed. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 


be  postponed  imtU  Wednesday,  June  9. 
The  suspensions  to  be  considered  are: 

H.R.  4476,  the  Administrative  Con- 
ference Act  amendments. 

H.R.  6260,  the  patent  and  trademark 
amendments. 

H.R.  6086,  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  amendments. 

H.R.  4848^  the  Gladys  Spellman 
Parkway.       ] 

H.R.  4861, 1  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  A^t  Amendments  of  1981. 

H.R.  4347,  the  rural  water  develop- 
ment project  authorization. 

On  Wednesday,  the  House  will  meet 
at  10  aun.  and  consider  recorded  votes 
on  the  suspensions  debated  on  Tues- 
day. 1 

Then  we  Bhall  consider  the  first 
budget  resolution  of  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  we  wUl  temain  on  that  imtU  com- 
pletion. 

If  time  permits,  the  House  will  con- 
sider H.R.  6254,  the  Protection  of  For- 
eign Mission4  Act,  with  an  open  rule,  1 
hour  of  deHate:  and  H.R.  6370,  the 
Intemationat  Security  and  Develop- 
ment Coopenatlon  Act  of  1982,  with  an 
open  rule,  1  hour  of  debate. 

Adjoummffiit  times  will  be  an- 
nounced dajUy.  Conference  reports 
may  be  brought  up  at  any  time,  and  as 
is  the  custo^,  any  further  program  or 
announced  later. 
tOEILAND.  I  thank  the 
jity  leader  for  that  expla- 


changes  will 
Mr.   ST 

acting  majoi 

nation. 
I  wonder 

answer  one 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
(Mr.  STANOEXAND  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Bfr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  1  minute  to  inquire  of  the 
leadership  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week  and  the  program  for 
next  week. 

I  will  be  happy  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip. 

D  1115 

Bfr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  acting  Republican  leader  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  concludes  the  busi- 
ness for  the  House  for  today  and  for 
the  week. 

The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday  and  consider  the  Consent  Cal- 
endar. There  is  no  legislative  business 
otherwise  scheduled. 

The  House  will  met  at  noon  on  Tues- 
day, June  8,  and  consider  six  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  All  re- 
corded votes  on  these  suspensions  will 


if  the  gentleman  would 
her  question.  Does  the 
gentleman  have  any  idea  as  to  the  pro- 
cedure for  the  rule  on  the  budget  and 
its  amendmefits  at  this  time? 

I  cannot  really  advise 
yet  about  the  actual 
r  consideration  of  the 
tion.  but  it  is  hoped  that 
able  to  conclude  in  1  day. 
general  thought,  and  I 


Mr.  PO: 
the  gentle: 
procedure 
budget  resai. 
we  should 
I  think  the 


hope  I  am  reflecting  the  views  on  both 
sides  of  thei  aisle,  is  to  have  a  some- 
what more  limplif  ed  approach  to  the 
budget  than'  was  the  case  last  week. 

Mr.  STAHGELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  that  explana- 
tion. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  FOI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day nile  be  pispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day next.       

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washingtoif? 

Mr.  LEIVlfrAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  rig^t  to  object,  I  reserve  the 
right  to  obj^t  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
guished majority  whip  about  the  possi- 
bilities of  seeing  some  action  taken  on 
the  regulatory  reform  legislation 
which  was  reported  out  of  the  Judici- 


ary Committee  on  February  28,  1982. 
It  is  important  l^:islation.  There  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  discussion  about  it 
coming  forward. 

It  even  appeared  miraculously  on  a 
schedule  about  2  weeks  ago  and  now  it 
seems  to  have  ephemerally  disap- 
peared again.        I 

I  wonder,  can  wf  get  a  specific  assur- 
ance that  this  House  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  pn  this  important  bi- 
partisan overwhelmingly  supported 
piece  of  legislatic^  before  the  House 
recesses  for  the  luly  4  district  work 
period? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  W  ill,  if  the  gentleman 
will  jrield  to  me,  although  I  am  not 
able  to  give  the  assurance  on  this  side 
in  absolute  terms  that  the  House  will 
consider  the  bill  before  the  July 
recess,  I  certainly  hope  that  that  will 
be  the  case.  I  am  inclined  to  believe 
that  it  will.  I 

As  the  gentleman  noted,  it  was 
placed  on  the  soiedule  2  weeks  ago. 
There  was  some  concern  expressed  by 
the  Rules  Committee  of  having  the 
bill  listed  when  there  had  not  yet  even 
been  an  actual  request  for  a  rule, 
much  less  the  adtual  granting  of  the 
rule.  I 

While  the  situsition  is  not  today  one 
where  the  rule  his  yet  been  requested 
or  obviously  yet;  granted,  I  am  still 
hopeful  that  the  bill  can  be  scheduled 
prior  to  the  tim4  we  adjourn  for  the 
4th  of  July  reces4 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  let  me 
say  this,  if  I  mayl  to  the  distinguished 
majority  whip.  I  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  oistinguished  gentle- 
man from  Texa4  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Haul., 
Jr.).  He  told  me  as  recently  as  this 
morning  that  ht  is  willing  and  able 
and  prepared  tojgo  forward  with  this 
legislation.  He  has  no  reason  for  not 
seeing  it  come  to  |the  floor. 

Apparently  th^re  is  some  difficulty, 
either  in  the  mails  or  in  writing  the 
letter  that  seen^  to  be  holding  this 
matter  up. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  American  people 
are  tired  of  being  overregulated  and  I 
think  they  are  beginning  to  perceive 
this  Congress  as  being  unwilling  to 
deal  with  regulatory  relief. 

Speaking  for  myself,  I  think  that  I 
have  demonstrated  a  certain  degree  of 
patience,  toleramce,  and  understand- 
ing. There  are  other  procedures  avail- 
able to  get  this  matter  to  the  floor.  I 
sincerely  trust  that  it  wiU  not  be  nec- 
essary to  utiliz^  those  other  proce- 
dures. I 

I  beseech  the  distinguished  majority 
wliip,  a  cosponsor  of  the  regulatory 
reform  legislation,  to  do  everything  in 
his  power  to  see  that  we  can  get  some 


assiurances  and 


particidar  assurmces  next  week 
this    matter    w  U    come    before 


specific  and 


definite 
that 
the 
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House 
period. 

ISx.  FOLEY.  I  certainly  will  be  glad 
to  pursue  that  effort  and  I  Join  with 
the  gentleman  in  believing  that  it  is 
important  for  this  legislation  to  be 
considered  this  year. 

As  I  have  said  before  on  the  occa- 
sions when  the  gentleman  has  raised 
the  question  of  scheduling,  I  fully  sup- 
port the  legislation.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
and  I  will  continue  to  work  with  the 
gentleman  to  see  that  any  difficulties 
can  be  accommodated  at  the  earliest 
opportunity. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation, 
and  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  ob- 
jection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BEiLEifsoif).  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY, 
JUNE  7,  1982 

Mr.  FOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  STATE 
SENATOR  JOHN  D.  CAEM- 
MERER  OF  NEW  YORK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Lkht)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  special  order  so  that  the 
friends  and  colleagues  of  the  late 
State  Senator  John  D.  Caemmerer  of 
my  home  State  of  New  York  may  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  this  out- 
standing public  servant,  and  so  that 
those  of  my  colleagues  who  did  not 
have  the  good  fortune  to  know  this  re- 
markable man  may  come  to  have  some 
appreciation  of  him. 

Death  took  Senator  Caemmerer 
from  us  on  February  7  of  this  year.  He 
was  54  years  of  age;  but  those  of  us 
who  were  privileged  to  know  him  as  a 
friend,  and  to  have  worked  with  him 
in  the  New  York  State  Legislature, 
know  that  the  legacy  he  left  behind 
with  us  wiU  never  leave  us. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  T.Ti!WT  I  would  be  happy  to  jield 
to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  for  taking  this  time  on  the 
House  floor  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of 
our  former  colleagues  in  the  State  leg- 


islature. Senator  Caemmerer,  someone 
both  my  colleague  and  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  serving  with  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture while  John  Caemmerer  served  in 
the  senate. 

When  I  first  went  to  the  assembly,  I 
had  to  call  on  Senator  Caemmerer  on 
many  occasions  with  regard  to  trans- 
portation problems  in  our  own  district 
and  found  Senator  Caemmerer  to  be  a 
highly  knowledgeable  and  very  person- 
able and  patient  individual  who  was 
always  willing  to  extend  a  helping 
hand  to  his  more  Jimlor  colleagues,  as 
I  was  in  that  instance. 

I  certainly  came  to  respect  Senator 
Caemmerer  for  the  manner  in  which 
he  disposed  of  very  complex  problems 
in  the  State. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  the  State  of 
New  York  (Mr.  Ifirr)  and  my  other 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing public  servant,  the  late  dis- 
tinguished New  York  State  Senator, 
John  D.  Caemmerer. 

John  Caemmerer  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Senate  in  the  special 
election  called  after  the  court-ordered 
reapportionment  of  1965.  He  preceded 
me  In  Albany  by  1  year,  for  I  was 
elected  to  the  State  assembly  in  1966. 
During  my  6-year  tenure  in  the  New 
York  State  Legislature,  I  worked  with 
and  came  to  know  John  Caemmerer  as 
a  legislative  leader  who  earned  the  re- 
spect and  admiration  of  all  of  us  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

John  served  as  chairman  of  the 
senate  committees  on  the  Judiciary,  on 
the  right  to  privacy,  on  villages,  and 
various  standing  and  select  commit- 
tees on  transportation.  It  is  in  this  last 
role  that  I  came  to  know  John  the 
best,  for  his  willingness  to  listen,  to 
counsel,  and  to  support  those  of  us 
from  the  mid-Hudson  Valley  who  were 
eager  to  provide  adequate  mass  trans- 
portation for  our  fast-growing  region. 
John  was  a  friend,  who  was  always 
willing  to  travel  to  our  region  and  to 
give  an  adequate  audience  to  our  be- 
liefs, despite  the  fact  that  we  were  dis- 
tant from  his  home  county  of  Nassau. 
John  was  the  type  of  leader  who 
sought  to  find  the  similarities  between 
the  different  parts  of  New  York  State, 
as  opposed  to  those  who  capitalized  on 
the  differences. 

Senator  Caemmerer  was  an  out- 
standing community  leader,  having 
been  a  past  president  of  the  Kiwanis 
Club  of  the  Willistons  and  honorary 
chief  of  the  East  WiUlston  Volunteer 
Fire  Department.  He  was  also  chair- 
man of  the  alimuii  association  of  St. 
John's  Law  School,  and  was  a  member 
of  the  board  of  governors  of  the 
Human  Resources  Center  in  Albert- 
son. 

After  a  long  and  tragic  illness, 
John's  passing  this  past  February 
leaves  a  void  in  the  government  of 
New  York  State  that  will  not  be  read- 
Uy  filled.  Few  persons  shared  John's 


compassion,  his  decency,  and  his  de- 
termination for  human  Justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an  honor  to  Join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  condo- 
lences to  John  Caemmerer's  wife  and 
children.  He  was  taken  from  us  too 
soon;  he  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
many. 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution,  and  it 
is  true  that  John  Caemmerer  did  leave 
a  very  impressive  legislative  record.  He 
authored  more  than  400  laws  during 
his  16-year  career  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
pioneering  path  that  he  blazed  in  the 
field  of  public  transportation,  which 
won  him  national  recognition  as  an 
outstanding  expert  in  this  particular 
field. 

I  am  speaking,  too,  of  the  even  more 
impressive  legacy  which  Senator 
Caemmerer  left  us  from  his  personal 
life.  This  legacy  provides  us  an  invalu- 
able example  of  strength  of  character, 
dignity  of  piupose,  forceful  personali- 
ty and  indomitable  courage.  Truly,  my 
good  friend,  John  Caemmerer  was  a 
rare  human  being. 

The  public  accounts  of  the  life  of 
Senator  Caemmerer  give  only  a  hint  of 
those  qualities  which  so  impressed 
those  of  us  who  knew  him.  Yes,  he 
served  16  years  in  the  State  senate  of 
New  York.  Yes,  he  was  chairman  of 
the  Important  senate  standing  com- 
mittee on  transportation.  Yes,  he  was 
the  author  of  more  than  400  State 
laws.  Yes,  he  won  official  recognition 
as  a  leader  in  the  field  of  public  trans- 
portation. 

But,  impressive  as  it  is,  that  record 
does  not  reveal  the  full  story  of  the 
life  of  John  Caemmerer.  It  does  not 
tell  you  that  he  was  a  man  who  fought 
for  his  beliefs  and  principles  with 
great  tenacity,,  but  fought  always  with 
scrupulous  fairness,  and  with  a  rich 
and  understanding  sense  of  humor. 

The  record  does  not  tell  you  that, 
while  authoring  himdreds  of  laws  and 
serving  as  committee  chairman,  John 
Caemmerer  always  put  the  needs  and 
problems  of  his  constituents  first.  His 
first  duty  always  was  to  his  constitu- 
ents. Busy  as  he  was  with  other  duties, 
he  never  neglected  his  constituents. 

Nor  does  the  record  tell  you  that 
John  Caemmerer  was,  above  all,  a 
family  man,  devoted  to  his  wife  Joan 
and  their  five  children.  No  matter  how 
heavy  the  demands  of  his  official 
duties,  John  Caemmerer  always 
thought  first  of  his  family. 

The  record  tells  us  that  John  Caem- 
merer died  of  complications  resulting 
from  cancer.  But  that  cold  statement 
does  not  tell  you  of  John  Caemmerer's 
magnificent  courage  in  the  face  of  per- 
haps the  most  difficult  challenge  any 
of  us  may  face.  Throughout  the  final 
years  of  lUs  affliction,  John  Caem- 
merer fought  against  it  with  the  same 
dedicated  tenacity  which  marked  his 
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entire  life.  His  unfailing  courage,  his 
(Ufl^ty  and  humor,  his  deep  faith,  and 
his  indomitable  spirit  have  given  us  an 
example  we  all  should  emulate. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  fine  family 
John  Caemmerer  left,  his  lovely  wife 
Joan,  and  their  children  Jeanne,  John 
J.,  Matthew.  Kathleen  and  Christine. 
Iiiay  they  gain  comfort  and  solace  in 
their  loss  from  the  knowledge  of  the 
deep  respect  and  great  admiration 
John  Caemmerer  inspired  in  all  who 
knew  him. 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  would  like  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  tribute  to  an  out- 
standing member  of  the  New  York 
SUte  Legislature,  the  late  State  Sena- 
tor John  D.  Caemmerer  of  East  Willis- 
ton. 

I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of 
serving  with  John  in  the  State  legisla- 
ture during  the  1960's.  Although  I  was 
a  member  of  the  assembly  and  he 
served  in  the  senate.  I  had  frequent 
occasion  to  work  with  him.  In  his  16 
years  of  service,  he  rose  to  become  the 
chairman  of  the  senate's  committee  on 
transportation  and  the  legislative  com- 
mission on  critical  transixjrtation 
choices.  In  more  than  a  decade  of  serv- 
ice as  head  of  the  disting\ilshed  trans- 
portation committee,  he  attained  a 
reputation  as  a  national  leader  in  the 
field  of  transportation  policy. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  legislature, 
he  authored  more  than  400  bills  that 
became  State  law.  His  legislative  suc- 
cesses range  from  multimillion-dollar 
bond  issues  to  measures  protecting  the 
citizen's  privacy  in  credit  matters.  No 
issue  of  public  concern  was  too  minute 
to  warrant  John's  attention.  No  prob- 
lem was  too  big  a  challenge  for  John 
to  faU  to  confront.  He  was  a  dedicated, 
conscientious,  and  articulate  public 
servant. 

His  passing  is  a  source  of  great 
sorrow  for  his  family,  his  friends,  his 
colleagues,  and  his  constituents.  How- 
ever, his  life  and  its  numerous  accom- 
plishments will  continue  to  be  a  source 
of  great  inspiration  for  all  citizens  who 
care  about  the  quality  of  our  govern- 
ment and  its  effects  on  oiu*  lives.* 
•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  associate  myself  with  the  comments 
of  my  colleagues  as  we  mark  with  sad- 
ness the  passing  of  a  good  friend  and  a 
dedicated  public  official.  State  Senator 
John  D.  Caemmerer,  of  East  Williston, 
N.Y. 

John  Caemmerer  was  a  member  of 
the  New  York  State  Senate  from  1965 
to  the  time  of  his  death  in  February  of 
this  year.  It  was  my  privilege  also  to 
serve  in  the  New  York  State  legisla- 
ture as  a  member  of  the  assembly 
during  part  of  that  time. 

During  his  tenure  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  John  Caemmerer 
served  with  distinction  as  the  chair- 
man of  the  senate  transportation  com- 
mittee and  chairman  of  the  Joint  legis- 
lative committee  on  transportation.  He 


was  an  enthi^iastic  advocate  of  safer 
and  Improvea  transportation  for  the 
citizens  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
a  recognized  expert  across  the  United 
States  on  matters  in  that  field. 

Included  among  his  many  legislative 
accomplishmoits  was  Senator  Caem- 
merer's  sponsprship  of  the  Statewide 
Public  Trans^rtation  Assistance  Act 
of  1974;  the  Oil  Spill  Prevention  and 
Control  Act  of  1977;  and  the  Energy 
Conservation  Through  Improved 
Transportatiori  Bond  Act  of  1979. 

John  also  distinguished  his  legisla- 
tive service  through  the  introduction 
and  passage  of  a  host  of  measures  to 
provide  relief  and  protection  for  the 
handicapped. 

During  my  time  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislfl(ture,  John  Caemmerer 
and  I  worked|  together  on  many  occa- 
sions. He  wa^  a  model  public  servant 
and  a  natural  leader.  He  knew  how  to 
fine-tune  a  legislative  orchestra  to 
arrive  at  the  most  effective  compro- 
mise without  Bacrificing  any  of  the  im- 
portant points.  It  was  an  honor  to 
work  with  suoh  a  fine  individual. 

John  demoDistrated  great  personal 
courage  over  the  course  of  his  long  ill- 
ness, and  I  join  with  his  family, 
friends,  and  constituents  in  mourning 
his  loss.* 

•  Mr.  CARA^N.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Feb- 
ruary 7,  1912,  the  people  of  Long 
Island  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
most  outstanding  Eind  notable  leaders. 
John  David  Caemmerer  had  for  over 
the  past  20  j^ars  given  himself  to  the 
people  of  Long  Island  and  the  entire 
State  of  New  York.  He  was,  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  Word,  a  public  servant.  He 
lived  a  life  dedicated  to  the  people  he 
loved— his  faimily,  his  neighbors,  the 
people  of  the  Long  Island  community, 
and  the  people  of  New  York.  Those 
who  knew  and  respected  John  Caem- 
merer felt  his  loss  keenly,  and  that 
sense  of  loss  jvill  be  with  us  forever. 

There  is  ai great  deal  that  we  could 
say  about  $enator  Caemmerer.  His 
record  of  committed  and  dedicated 
service  is,  in  itself,  a  remarkable  trib- 
ute to  a  remarkable  man.  It  is  impor- 
tant for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  during 
his  nine  ter^  as  our  State  senator,  he 
established  ^  reputation  as  a  devoted 
man  of  the  ipeople.  John  Caemmerer 
never  allow^  the  issues,  the  debates, 
the  argiunemts,  or  the  politics  of  the 
moment  to  qbscure  the  true  goal  of  his 
calling— to  Help  people  and  to  make 
this  world  a  better  place  to  live. 

That  goal  of  helping  people  is  seen 
in  the  manV  legislative  triimiphs  he 
won  during  his  exceptional  career.  It  is 
amazing  to  think  that  he  actually  au- 
thored over  400  State  laws,  and  it  is 
even  more  amazing  to  realize  the  im- 
portant imptu:t  that  they  had  on  all  of 
our  lives— laws  to  help  senior  citizens, 
to  help  v(dunteer  firemen,  to  help 
young  people  in  school,  to  help  protect 
all  of  us  against  crime,  to  prevent  thfe 
pollution  ol  our  precious  natural  re- 
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protect    all    of    us 


sources,    and    to 

against  the  invasibn  of  our  privacy. 
This  is  not  the  rec<  (rd  merely  of  a  pro- 
fessional politician,  this  is  the  record 
of  a  humanitariar .  a  fine  American, 
and  a  true  man  of  God. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  confident  that  the 
impact  of  John  Ciemmerer's  life  will 
be  felt  for  many  years  to  come.  This 
was  no  ordinary  mlin  and  his  contribu- 
tion to  the  quality  of  life  was  far  from 
ordinary.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
bring  his  name  and  his  accomplish- 
ment before  the  US.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. John  C^mmerer  manifest- 
ed the  best  of  the  himian  spirit.  He 
brought  light  to  ut  all  and  shone  with 
a  rare  brilliance.     I 

I  mourn  with  ali  of  Long  Island  the 
loss  of  this  great  man.  We  are  better 
for  his  presence  and  oiu*  lives  are  di- 
minished by  his  passing.* 
•  Mr.  McGRA'T^.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
February  7  of  this  year,  the  residents 
of  the  Fifth  Congressional  District 
and  the  entire  Staite  of  New  York  suf- 
fered a  great  los^  with  the  death  of 
State  Senator  Jolvi  Caemmerer.  Until 
1980,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
John  Caemmerer!  in  the  New  York 
State  LegislatureJ  and  following  my 
election  to  the  House,  we  had  many 
mutual  constituents.  More  important, 
however,  was  the  friendship  we  shared 
through  many  years  of  involvement  in 
political  and  community  affairs  in 
Nassau  County.  "Hie  benefit  of  John's 
coimsel  on  many  issues  will  remain 
with  me  long  litto  the  future.  His 
grasp  of  complex  problems  and  his 
tireless  efforts  to  .address  them  set  an 
example  for  all  of |us  to  live  up  to. 

Long  before  a  "New  Federalism"  was 
advocated.  Senator  John  Caemmerer 
was  actively  purstilng  a  wide  range  of 
legislative  initiaUves  to  make  State 
government  worli  for  the  people  in 
providing  mass  transportation,  safer 
school  buses,  environmental  protec- 
tion, and  tax  relief.  Organizations  and 
individuals  thr(Aighout  New  York 
State  had  the  hitfiest  regard  for  Sena- 
tor Caemmerer.  ^The  Firemen's  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Y^rk  devoted  an  entire 
page  of  their  monthly  report  to  a  trib- 
ute to  the  dedication  of  Senator  Caem- 
merer to  the  saf ay  of  the  public  from 
various  fire  hazaijds  and  the  protection 
of  firefighters  and  their  families. 

Observers  and  hiembers  of  the  New 

York  State  Senate  will  miss  the  fiery 

debating  style  <^i  John  Caemmerer, 

who  often  fought  long  into  the  night 

for  his  legislatioh.  And  although  the 

senate   chamber ,  in   Albany   will   be 

quieter  without  his  presence,  over  400 

chapters   of  Staite   law   authored   by 

Senator  Caemmf  rer  will  continue  to 

reflect  his  dynan  Ic  spirit  and  his  ardu- 

tte  well-being  of  New 

}f  his  legislative  ac- 

tiave    been    used    as 

in  other  States  and 


ous  work  for 
Yorkers.  Many 
complishments 
models  for  laws 


will    serve    citizens    throughout    oiu* 
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Nation.  While  those  who  knew  and 
loved  John  Caemmerer  have  experi- 
enced a  deep  sense  of  loss,  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  inspiration  and  leader- 
ship he  provided  as  a  father,  friend, 
and  legislator  will  enable  us  to  contin- 
ue in  his  tradition  of  achievement  and 
service  to  others.* 

*  Mr.  MARTIN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  grateful  to  my  colleague 
from  New  York,  Mr.  Lent,  for  the  op- 
portunity to  honor  the  late  New  York 
State  Senator  John  D.  Caemmerer,  my 
former  colleague  in  the  New  York 
State  Legislature.  His  achievements 
were  prodigious,  as  were  the  power, 
grace,  and  courage  of  his  personality. 

As  a  State  senator,  John's  eloquent 
oratory  was  equaled  by  his  legislative 
talent  and  forcefuiness.  He  worked 
tirelessly  for  his  senatorial  district  in 
Nassau  County,  Long  Island,  particu- 
larly on  the  transportation  issues  so 
important  to  that  part  of  New  York 
State.  His  work  and  expertise  in  the 
field  of  transportation  earned  him  na- 
tional recognition. 

But  the  intensity  with  which  John 
Caemmerer  represented  his  constitu- 
ents, Mr.  Speaker,  never  obscured  his 
commitment  to  the  well-being  of  New 
York  State.  He  had  an  intimate  Imowl- 
edge  of  upstate  New  York,  for  exam- 
ple, and  many  of  the  more  than  400 
State  laws  he  authorized  were  of  great 
benefit  to  those  of  us  who  live  there. 
John's  concern  for  all  New  Yorkers 
made  it  a  pleasure  and  an  inspiration 
for  upstate  legislators  like  mjrself  to 
work  with  him. 

Despite  his  distinguished  standing  in 
the  New  York  State  Senate.  Mr. 
Speaker,  John  Caemmerer  never 
forgot  his  roots  in  the  local  politics  of 
Williston  Park,  North  Hempstead,  and 
Nassau  County.  He  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  local  government  and  the 
need  for  close  cooperation  among  all 
levels  of  government.  Indeed,  his  work 
as  chairman  of  the  policymaking,  700- 
member  State-Federal  Assembly  of 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures helped  lay  the  groundwork 
for  our  dialog  on  important  intergov- 
ernmental issues  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Caemmerer 
throughout  his  life  brought  honor  not 
only  to  the  profession  of  lawmaking, 
but  to  the  entire  legal  profession.  He 
was  a  man  of  his  community,  working 
on  behalf  of  his  church,  the  physically 
handicapped,  and  many,  many  others. 
Above  all,  he  was  totally  devoted  to 
his  wife,  Joan,  and  their  five  children. 

Those  who  knew  John,  those  who 
worked  with  him  and,  indeed,  all  the 
people  of  New  York  State,  share 
deeply  in  his  family's  loss.* 

*  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  have  this  special  oppor- 
tunity to  address  my  colleagues  on  the 
recently  deceased  John  D.  Caemmerer. 

John  Caemmerer  was  an  effective 
and  unique  member  of  the  State 
senate  of  my  home  State  of  New  York. 


His  leadership  and  service  were  leg- 
endary, and  his  indelible  imprint  on 
New  York  is  great.  Senator  Caem- 
merer's  16-year  service  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Seventh  Senatorial 
District  reflected  his  genuine  compas- 
sion and  wide  intellectual  understand- 
ing. At  the  time  of  his  death.  Senator 
Caemmerer  occupied  a  high  position 
within  the  senate  which  had  great 
import  for  all  New  Yorkers. 

Senator  Caemmerer's  clear  thinking 
and  strong  stewardship  of  the  senate 
standing  committee  on  transportation 
as  well  as  the  New  York  State  Legisla- 
tive Commission  on  Critical  Transpor- 
tation Choices  gave  New  Yorkers  solid 
leadership  in  the  vital  field  of  trans- 
iwrtation. 

John  Caemmerer's  excellent  legisla- 
tive work  on  behalf  of  Judicial,  health, 
budgetary,  appointment,  oversight, 
and  safe-driving  legislation  were  also 
greatly  beneficial  to  all  New  Yorkers. 

The  most  distinguishing  feature  of 
Senator  Caemmerer's  public  life  was 
his  honest  and  informed  expressions 
of  opinion.  His  views  were  amply  sup- 
ported by  careful  study,  a  large  knowl- 
edge of  the  law,  governmental  process- 
es, and  of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

To  a  young  freshman  legislator  such 
as  myself,  the  figiu%  of  a  John  D. 
Caemmerer  is  a  model  and  an  inspira- 
tion. 

On  February  9,  I  offered  the  follow- 
ing "Extension  of  Remarks"  on  Sena- 
tor Caemmerer,  and  I  would  like  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues  again 
at  this  special  time  set  aside  for  com- 
memoration: 

Mr.  IdBOUniiLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  deep  sadness  that  I  note  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  most  influential  leaders  of  my 
home  State  of  New  York,  State  Senator 
John  D.  Caemmerer. 

Senator  Caemmerer  died  on  February  7, 
and  bis  death  is  deeply  mourned  by  his  con- 
stituents, friends,  legislative  colleagues,  and 
officials  throughout  America  who  have 
profited  from  his  leadership  in  the  field  of 
transportation. 

Senator  Caemmerer  was  elected  to  the 
New  York  State  Senate  in  1966.  and 
emerged  from  relatively  obscure  freshman 
status  to  become  one  of  the  most  Influential 
and  highly-regarded  leaders  in  the  State. 

Senator  Caemmerer  was  the  most  active 
and  influential  chairman  of  the  Senate's 
Transportation  Committee  that  the  Senate 
has  ever  seen,  and  his  imprint  on  New 
York's  mass  transit  legislation  is  deep  and 
everlasting. 

"When  I  started  to  call  for  operating  sub- 
sidies in  1968,"  The  New  York  Times  re- 
called Caemmerer  as  saying,  "I  was  looked 
on  almost  as  a  socialist  in  my  own  party." 

Senator  Caemmerer's  prodent  views  on 
the  cold,  hard  facts  of  subway  operations 
saved  the  decrepit  New  York  mAss  transit 
network  from  total  collapse.  His  stands  on 
this  Issue  in  particular,  and  on  many  others 
in  general,  reflected  a  strong  intellectual 
and  moral  independence.  Senator  Caem- 
merer was  not  merely  a  legislator;  he  was  a 
statesman.  New  York  came  first.  Public  wel- 
fare came  before  politics.  Quality  came 
before  anything  else.  John  Caemmerer  was 


a  firm  believer  in  the  age-old  truism.  "Good 
government  is  good  politics." 

New  Yorkers  will  miss  Jobn  Caemmerer's 
unflagging  and  committed  fight  for  better 
transportation  and  better  State  govern- 
ment. His  constituents  will  miss  his  heart- 
felt attention  to  their  needs.  American 
transportation  policymakers  will  miss  his  In- 
valuable input.  His  friends  and  family  wHl 
miss  his  good  cheer,  compassion,  and  brav- 
ery. 

John  Caemmerer  Is  survived  by  his  wife, 
Joan,  who  played  an  active  part  In  the  Sena- 
tor's public  career.  To  her  and  his  five  chil- 
dren, I  express  my  deepest  sympathies. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  John  Caemmoer; 
we  will  never  forget  the  lesson  that  he 
taught  all  of  us  about  good  government.* 


THE  NATURAL  OAS  CONSUMER 
RELIEF  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Youifc)  is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  past  year  I  have  heard 
growing  concerns  expressed  over  the 
operation  and  impact  of  the  Natural 
Gas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (NOPA)  rela- 
tive to  natural  gas  prices.  I  have  heard 
concerns  expressed  over  the  fact  that 
the  NGPA  mandates  increases  in  gas 
prices  at  a  rate  greater  than  the  rate 
of  inflation  and  far  greater  than  could 
otherwise  be  Justified  by  the  costs  in- 
curred by  production.  I  have  also 
heard  concerns  expressed  over  the  fact 
that  prices  paid  to  natural  gas  produc- 
ers have  increased  nearly  150  percent 
since  1978.  And.  finally.  I  have  heard 
residential  consumers  express  concern 
over  the  fact  that  the  average  price 
they  pay  for  natural  gas  has  risen  ap- 
proximately 70  percent  since  enact- 
ment of  the  NGPA.  Unless  the  NGPA 
is  amended,  natural  gas  prices  will  con- 
tinue to  increase  at  an  alarming  rate 
with  resulting  adverse  economic  ef- 
fects. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation,  titled  the 
"Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act," 
to  amend  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act 
of  1978  to  afford  residential  and  other 
consumers  protection  from  unreason- 
ably high  natural  gas  prices  between 
now  and  1985  by  amending  various 
provisions  of  the  NGPA  which  have 
contributed  substantially  to  these 
price  increases. 

A  section-by-section  analysis  follows: 
Natubal  Oas  CoiTBtnaH  RsLisr  Acr 
SBcnoif-BT-SBcnoH  Ahalysis 

The  bill  provides  that  the  short  title  of 
the  legislation  is  the  "Natural  Oas  Con- 
sumer Relief  Act"  (the  "Act"). 

nKDIHGS  AKD  FUKPOSa 

Section  2  of  the  bill  sets  out  the  Congres- 
sional findings  supporting  the  legidation 
and  the  purposes  it  is  intended  to  achieve. 
In  general.  Congress  finds  that  the  sharp  in- 
creases in  natural  gas  prices  permitted  by 
the  National  Oas  PoUcy  Act  of  1978  (the 
"NOPA")  have  caused  severe  hardship  for 
residential  consumers  througbout  the  ooun- 
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try.  DnlMB  the  NOPA  is  amended,  ruttunl 
cms  prloei  will  continue  to  increue  at  a  rate 
BulMtanttally  sreater  than  the  rate  of  infla- 
tion with  remiltinc  advene  economic  effects. 
The  NOPA  can  be  amended  to  moderate 
price  Inereaaea  scheduled  to  occur  between 
now  and  '^'*~<«'-  year  IMS  without  under- 
mlninc  incentives  for  natural  gas  produc- 
tion, development  and  exploration. 

The  bill  is  intended  to  protect  residential 
consumers  against  unreasonably  high  prices 
for  natural  gas.  The  bill  gives  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission  (the  "Com- 
mission") authority  to  set  Just  and  reasona- 
ble prices  for  natural  gas  directly  based  on 
costs  of  production.  This  authority  substi- 
tutes for  certain  of  the  automatic  price  esca- 
lators presently  in  the  NOPA.  At  the  same 
time,  the  bill  is  designed  to  preserve  Incen- 
tives to  explore  for  additional  natural  gas 
sundles. 

BJlflllATIOll  or  AUTOMATIC  IHDKXIHG 

Section  3  of  the  bill  eliminates  the 
NOPA's  automatic  inflation  adjustment 
factor.  SecUon  3(aKl)  strikes  Section  101(a) 
of  the  NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  (3311(a))  which 
sets  out  the  formula  for  calculating  the  in- 
flation adjustment  factor  applicable  to  the 
various  categories  of  natural  gas.  Section 
4(a)  of  the  bill,  more  fully  explained  below. 
Inserts  a  new  Section  101(a)  In  the  NOPA 
which  gives  the  Commission  authority  to  set 
Just  and  reasonable  rates  for  all  categories 
of  natural  gas. 

SecUon  3(b)  amends  Section  102(b)  of  the 
NOPA  (IS  n.S.C.  S  3312(b))  to  set  a  new 
in>»<iniiin  lawful  prlce  for  new  natural  gas 
and  certain  natural  gas  produced  from  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf.  For  any  month 
after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  this  price 
shall  be  the  m»'ritniim  lawful  price  for  such 
gas  for  the  preceding  month  multiplied  by 
the  monthly  equivalent  of  a  factor  equal  to 
1.04.  By  allowing  this  automatic  adjustment 
to  remain  in  effect.  Section  3(b)  preserves 
the  incentive  in  the  NOPA  for  the  produc- 
tion of  new  natural  gas.  However,  Section 
3(b)  does  eliminate  the  automatic  inflation 
adjustment  factor  now  contained  in  Section 
103(b)  of  the  NOPA.  The  maximum  lawful 
price  may  be  otherwise  increased  only  If  the 
Commission  determines  pursuant  to  Section 
4(a)  of  the  bUl  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the 
NOPA)  that  such  increase  is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Section  3(c)  amends  Section  103(bXl)  of 
the  NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  { 3313(bKl))  to  elimi- 
nate the  automatic  inflation  adjustment  to 
the  maximum  lawful  prlct  of  natural  gas 
produced  from  new,  onshore  production 
wells.  The  maximum  lawful  price  for  such 
natural  gas  shall  be  the  maximum  lawful 
price  under  the  NOPA  for  the  month  pre- 
ceding the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  This 
price  may  be  increased  only  If  the  Commis- 
sion determines  pursuant  to  Section  4(a)  of 
the  bill  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the  NOPA) 
that  such  increase  Is  Just  and  reasonable. 

Section  3(d)  amends  Section  104(b)  of  the 
NOPA  (15  VJS.C.  1 3314(b))  to  eliminate  the 
automatic  inflation  adjustment  to  the  maxi- 
miui  lawful  price  of  natural  gas  dedicated 
to  Interstate  commerce  on  November  8, 1978 
and  for  which  a  Just  and  reasonable  rate 
under  the  Natural  Oas  Act  was  in  effect  on 
that  date.  The  maximum  lawful  price  for 
such  natural  gas  shall  be  the  maximum 
lawful  price  under  the  NOPA  for  the  month 
preceding  the  effective  date  of  the  Act.  This 
price  may  be  increased  only  If  the  Commis- 
slcm  determines  pursuant  to  Section  4(a)  of 
the  bill  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the  NOPA) 
that  such  Increase  is  Just  and  reasonable. 


Section  3(e)  gmends  Section  105(b)  of  the 
NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  I  3315(b))  to  eliminate  the 
automatic  lnht.tlon  adjustment  factor  to 
the  maximum  lawful  price  of  natural  gas 
sold  under  Intrastate  contracts  existing  on 
November  0,  1978.  The  maximum  lawful 
price  for  such  natural  gas  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  under  the  NGPA  for  the 
month  preceding  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  This  price  may  be  increased  only  if  the 
Commission  determines  pursuant  to  Section 
4(a)  of  the  bill  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the 
NOPA)  that  si|ch  Increase  is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. , 

Sections  3(fl  and  3(g)  amend  Sections 
106(a)  and  lOfltb)  of  the  NOPA  (15  U.S.C. 
it 3316  (a)  and  (b))  to  ellmhiate  the  auto- 
matic Inflation  adjustment  to  the  maximum 
lawful  prices  for  natural  gas  sold  under 
interstate  and  Intrastate  rollover  contracts. 
The  maximum  lawful  price  for  such  natural 
gas  shall  be  the  maximum  lawful  price 
under  the  NOf'A  for  the  month  preceding 
the  effective  dgte  of  the  Act.  The  price  may 
be  increased  o^y  if  the  Commission  deter- 
mines pursuant  to  Section  4(a)  of  the  bill 
(new  Section  l|l(a)  of  the  NOPA)  that  such 
increase  is  Just  land  reasonable. 

Section  3(h)  amends  Section  107(b)  of  the 
NOPA  (15  U.8.C.  i  3317(b))  to  set  a  new 
maximum  price  of  natural  gas  which  the 
Commission  hgs  determined  under  Section 
107(c)(6)  of  the  NGPA  (15  U.S.C. 
{3317(c)(S))  la  produced  under  conditions 
which  present  extraordinary  risks  or  costs. 
The  Commission  has  made  such  determina- 
tion with  resp^  to  natiu-al  gas  produced 
from  tight  sands.  For  such  natural  gas,  the 
maxlmimi  lawful  price  shall  be  the  maxi- 
mum lawful  price  under  the  NOPA  for  the 
month  preced^ig  the  effective  date  of  the 
Act.  The  price  may  be  Increased  only  If  the 
Commission  determines  pursuant  to  Section 
4(a)  of  the  bill  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the 
NOPA)  that  such  Increase  is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. I 

Section  3(1)  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
108(a)  of  the  NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  {3318(a))  to 
eliminate  the  automatic  inflation  adjust- 
ment to  the  maximum  lawful  price  for  strip- 
per weU  natural  gas.  For  any  month  after 
the  effective  d»te  of  the  Act,  this  price  shall 
be  the  maxlmom  lawful  price  for  such  natu- 
ral gas  for  th4  preceding  month  multiplied 
by  the  monthl^r  equivalent  of  a  factor  equal 
to  1.04.  By  allowing  this  automatic  adjust- 
ment. Section  3(1)  preserves  the  Incentive  In 
the  NGPA  for  the  production  of  stripper 
well  natural  gas.  This  maxlmimi  lawful 
price  may  be  dtherwlse  Increased  only  If  the 
Commission  determines  pursuant  to  Section 
4(a)  of  the  bill  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the 
NOPA)  that  ^ch  increase  is  Just  and  rea- 
sonable. 

Section  3(J)  amends  Section  109(b)  of  the 
NOPA  (15  U.$.C.  93319(b))  to  eliminate  the 
automatic  iniatlon  adjustment  for  other 
categories  of  natural  gas.  The  maximum 
lawful  price  tor  such  natural  gas  shall  be 
the  maximum^  lawful  price  under  the  NGPA 
for  the  monttt  preceding  the  effective  date 
of  the  Act.  TMis  price  may  be  increased  only 
if  the  Comm^lon  determines  pursuant  to 
Section  4(a)  at  the  bill  (new  Section  101(a) 
of  the  NGPA]  that  such  increase  is  Just  and 
reasonable. 

JOST  Ain>  tlEASORABLX  CZILING  PRICKS 

Section  4(a)  of  the  bill  inserts  Into  the 
NOPA  a  neW  section  101(a)  (15  U.S.C. 
1 3311(a))  to  five  the  Commission  authority 
to  permit  aa  increase  in  the  maximum 
lawful  price  for  any  category  of  natural  gas 
and  to  set  nf w  maximum  lawful  prices  in 
the  case  of  dertain  natural  gas  subject  to 
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Section  107  of  the  TOPA,  as  amended  by 
this  Act.  The  C^ommjssion  can  permit  an  in- 
crease or  set  a  new  ntaxlmum  price  only  if  it 
determines  that  sudh  increase  or  price  is 
just  and  reasonable  'within  the  meaning  of 
the  Natural  Oas  Act  and  is  based  upon  the 
costs  of  production  ^hlch  have  occurred  for 
the  category  of  natural  gas  Involved,  or 
upon  Increases  in  such  costs.  The  Commis- 
sion is  specifically  prohibited  from  consider- 
ing the  costs  of  fuels  and  commodities  other 
than  the  fuels  and  commodities  actually 
used  in  producing  the  natural  gas  involved 
when  makUig  its  Jus  and  reasonable  deter- 
mination. ' 

The  Commission  is  required  to  prescribe 
new  maximum  lawful  prices  pursuant  to  the 
standards  set  out  In  Section  4(a)  for  each 
category  of  high-coat  natural  gas  described 
in  Section  107(c)(l)M4)  of  the  NGPA  (IS 
U.S.C.  t  3317(cMl)-(4)):  (1)  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  a  depta  of  more  than  15,000 
feet;  (2)  natural  gas  produced  from  geopres- 
sured  brine;  (3)  occluded  natural  gas  pro- 
duced from  coal  seams;  and  (4)  natural  gas 
produced  from  DevoiUan  shale.  Section  5(b) 
of  the  bill,  explaineb  more  fully  below,  re- 
quires the  Commisgion  to  prescribe  such 
new  maximum  lawful  prices  for  natural  gas 
produced  from  any  Well  the  surface  drilling 
of  which  commenced  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Act.  j 

Under  Section  4(a),  the  Commission  is 
also  required  to  prescribe  a  rule  setting 
forth  Its  standards  Ipr  making  Just  and  rea- 
sonable determinations  not  later  than  six 
months  after  the  effective  date  of  the  Act. 
Section  4(a)  prescribes  additional  proce- 
dures for  setting  these  standards  and  re- 
qiilres  the  Commission  to  set  out  specifical- 
ly those  costs  of  production  which  will  enter 
Its  just  and  reasonable  determinations.  The 
rule  setting  just  and  reasonable  standards 
shall  not  take  effect  until  after  30  calendar 
days  of  continuous  Session  of  Congress  have 
elapsed.  This  wiU  aDow  Congress  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  the  rule. 

Section  4(a)  also  expressly  prohibits  the 
application  of  the  special  adjustments  set 
forth  In  Section  502(c)  of  the  NGPA  (15 
n.S.C.  S  3412(c))  to  any  Just  and  reasonable 
determination. 

Section  4(b)  strikss  out  Section  106(c)  of 
the  NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  S  3316(c)).  The  Com- 
mission's authority  under  Section  4(a)  of 
the  biU  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the  NGPA) 
to  permit  Increase  (n  the  maximum  lawful 
prices  of  interstate  and  Intrastate  rollover 
contracts  which  a^e  Just  and  reasonable 
makes  Section  106((1)  unnecessary. 


HIGR-COsr  RATtmAL  GAS 

Section  5(a)  ameitds  Section  121(b)  of  the 
NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  i  3331(b))  to  make  clear 
that  high-cost  natural  gas  under  Section 
107(c)  (l)-(4)  of  tlie  NGPA,  which  is  pro- 
duced from  a  well]  the  surface  drilling  of 
which  commenced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act,  is  subject  to  the  maximum 
lawful  price  provisions  of  Section  4(a)  of  the 
blU. 

Section  5(b)  ameads  Section  107(a)  of  the 
NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  i  3317(a))  to  require  the 
Commission  to  prescribe  maximum  lawful 
prices  for  high-cost  natural  gas  described  in 
Section  107(c)(l)-(4)  of  the  NOPA  which  is 
produced  from  a  wtll  the  surface  drilling  of 
which  commenced  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Act.  Qdkx  such  price  is  set  for 
any  category  of  high-cost  natural  gas,  it 
may  be  Increased  only  If  the  Commission  de- 
termines pursuant  to  Section  4(a)  of  the  bill 
(new  Section  101(a)  of  the  NGPA)  that  such 
increase  is  just  and  reasonable. 
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Section  5(c)  amends  Section  107(cM5)  of 
the  NOPA  (15  U.S.C.  S  3317(c))  to  revoke 
the  Commission's  authority  to  create  new 
categories  of  high-cost  natural  gas. 

PROOUCnOIf-RZLATID  COSTS  PERMTTTD  OK 
CASX-BT-CASE  BASIS 

Section  6  of  the  bill  amends  Section 
110(aK2)  of  the  NOPA  (15  VS.C. 
{  3320(aX2))  to  require  a  seUer  for  natural 
gas  to  petition  the  Commission  If  it  seeks  an 
adjustment  in  the  maximum  lawful  price. 
The  Commission  is  to  apply  the  just  and 
reasonable  standard  set  forth  in  Section 
4(a)  (new  Section  101(a)  of  the  NOPA)  to 
any  such  petition. 

OTBCnVKDATX 

Section  7(a)  of  the  bill  sets  an  effective 
date  as  of  the  first  day  of  the  first  calendar 
month  beginning  more  than  30  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Act.  Section 
7(b)  applies  the  bill  to  any  first  sale,  as  de- 
fined in  the  NOPA,  of  natural  gas  delivered 
on  or  after  the  effective  date  regardless  of 
the  date  of  sale  or  the  date  of  the  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy 
Act  was  enacted  by  this  Congress  to  al- 
leviate shortages  In  natural  sas  supply 
and  reduce  United  States  dependence 
on  foreign  energy  sources.  The  NOPA 
sought  to  accomplish  this  goal  by  pro- 
viding for  gradual  phased-in  decontrol 
of  natural  gas  coupled  with  a  scheme 
to  move  gas  prices  into  closer  parity 
with  oil  prices.  I  voted  against  the 
NGPA  in  1978  and  our  experience 
since  then  confirms  my  view  that  this 
act  has  serious  flaws  and  is  unfair  to 
consumers.  NGPA  advocates,  however, 
stress  the  need  to  promote  conserva- 
tion by  consimiers  of  natural  gas, 
which  should  result  as  decontrols 
gradually  move  the  price  of  gas  up  to  a 
free  market  value.  This  notion  is  pre- 
mised on  the  belief  that  when  free 
people  make  their  own  choices  in  a 
free  market,  price,  and  production  are 
determined  more  efficiently  than 
through  the  Intervention  of  Federal 
regulators. 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  arguments  are 
fundamentally  fallacious,  because 
there  is  no  free  market  while  the  price 
of  petroleum  is  controlled  by  an  inter- 
national cartel.  Since  1973,  the  Orga- 
nization of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  (OPEC)  has  decided  imilat- 
erally  what  a  barrel  of  oil  will  cost. 
The  recent  oil  glut  and  the  resulting 
reduced  oil  prices  are  relied  on  by 
some  conomentators  as  evidence  that 
OPEC  cannot  Ignore  market  forces  in- 
definitely. In  fact,  the  evidence  is  to 
the  contrary  and  shows  Just  how  pow- 
erful this  cartel  is.  for  concerted 
action  by  OPEC  to  reduce  production 
is  now  bringing  the  intended  result  as 
the  OPEC  benchmark  price  of  $34  a 
barrel  becomes  increasingly  firm. 

The  effect  on  natival  gas  producers 
of  a  floor  on  the  price  of  petroleimi— 
their  princii>al  competing  fuel— is  evi- 
dent. Knowing  that  the  price  of  oil 
will  not  come  down,  they  can  price  de- 
controlled natural  gas  at,  or  just 
below,  the  price  of  oU,  adjusted  for 
transportation  cost  differences.  In 
other  words,  so  long  as  oil  prices  are 


controlled  by  OPEC,  they  are  inevlte- 
bly  going  to  draw  up  the  decontrolled 
price  of  natural  gas.  Indeed,  the  pric- 
ing scheme  set  out  in  the  NGPA  as- 
sumed parity  between  the  prices  of  de- 
controlled natural  gas  and  oU  by  1985. 
and  a  major  complaint  now  raised 
against  the  NGPA  by  advocates  of  de- 
control is  that  Congress  did  not  price 
gas  high  enough  in  light  of  the  1979 
doubling  of  oil  prices. 

I  cannot  claim  to  have  foreseen  all 
of  these  outcomes  at  the  time  of  the 
House  vote  on  the  NGPA,  but  it  was 
clear  enough  to  me.  as  it  is  now.  that 
the  ultimate  result  would  be  to  gouge 
the  consumer  for  the  benefit  of  the 
major  oU  companies,  who  control  most 
of  our  natural  gas  production.  For 
these  reasons.  I  voted  against  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Act.  which  included  the 
NGPA.  and  I  have  never  been  prouder 
of  a  vote  that  I  cast  in  this  body. 

Moreover,  the  natural  gas  market  is 
hardly  a  free  one  from  the  standpoint 
of  residential  consuimers.  Unlike  air- 
lines, where  deregulation  leaves  most 
travelers  with  alternative  carriers  or 
alternative  means  of  transportation,  a 
household  heated  with  natural  gas  can 
only  shift  from  that  fuel  by  making  a 
major  capital  investment  in  a  new 
heating  system.  It  is  a  choice  that 
exists  more  in  theory,  than  in  practi- 
cality. 

Events  since  1978  have  confirmed 
my  view  that  the  NGPA  represented  a 
massive  giveaway  to  gas  producer  in- 
terests at  the  expense  of  consumers. 
Since  November  1978,  when  the  NGPA 
was  enacted,  the  average  wellhead 
price  of  natural  gas  has  increased  by 
nearly  160  percent.  Other  elements 
that,  along  with  gas  costs,  make  up 
the  total  cost  of  natural  gas  delivered 
to  residential  consumers  have  not 
risen  as  rapidly.  Even  so.  the  average 
residential  retail  price  for  natural  gas 
went  up  70  percent  between  November 
1978  and  the  end  of  1981.  Ehirtng  the 
same  period,  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  about  40  percent. 

These  are  average  figures  and  the 
impact  on  some  regions  has  been  even 
greater.  What  is  more,  these  are  fig- 
ures without  faces,  the  impersonal  sta- 
tistics tliat  are  all  that  is  seen  by  the 
free  market  economists  and  the  policy 
makers  in  the  Department  of  Energy 
who  are  advocating  even  more  rapid 
decontrol.  They  do  not  see  or  hear,  as 
I  do.  the  ordinary  people  who  are 
forced  to  pay  the  heating  bills,  the 
cost  for  which  one  of  my  constituents 
referred  to  as  "the  necessities  of  sur- 
vival." 

It  comes  as  no  surprise  that  in- 
creased gas  costs  hit  hard  at  the  aged, 
the  poor,  retired  people,  and  all  those 
on  limited  or  fixed  incomes.  But  the 
groundswell  of  antidecontrol  opinion  I 
hear  (x>mes  as  well,  and  increasingly, 
from  middle  Income  people  who  have 
already  insulated  their  houses  and 
who  keep  their  thermostats  down  as 
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low  as  possible,  but  who  still  find  it  a 
growing  burden  to  pay  home  heating 
and  cooking  bills  because  of  rising  nat- 
ural gas  costs.  One  of  my  constituents, 
obviously  a  meticulous  recordkeeper. 
recently  sent  me  a  table  showing  his 
family's  gas  usage  and  the  cost  per 
therm  of  gas  used  in  the  month  of 
January  for  the  last  9  years.  His  fig- 
ures show  that  in  January  1982  he 
paid  80  percent  more  than  he  did  in 
January  1979.  when  the  NGPA  was  be- 
gliming  to  take  effect,  while  using 
only  5  percent  more  natural  gas.  de- 
spite the  severe  weather  in  St.  Louis 
last  January.  He  concludes.  "It  is  obvi- 
ous that  the  additional  profits  go  to 
the  producers"— and  he  is  correct. 

We  must  provide  relief  to  the  mil- 
lions of  American  households  who  are 
the  victims  of  an  enormous  transfer  of 
wealth  to  the  natural  gu  producers. 
Industrial  and  commercial  users  *^n 
benefit  from  price  stability  also.  I  rec- 
ognize that  the  subject  of  natural  gas 
pricing  is  extraordinarUy  complex  and 
that  there  are  many  conflicting  inter- 
ests involved.  It  took  Congress  18 
months  of  intense  debate  to  work  out 
the  dozens  of  compromises  that  finally 
went  into  the  NGPA  But  there  are 
steps  that  we  can  take  now,  before 
next  winter,  to  moderate  natural  gas 
price  increases  wliile  Congress  consid- 
ers the  long-term  issues  that  must  be 
faced  by  1985. 

My  bill  addresses  two  of  the  key  as- 
pects of  the  NGPA  that  sent  gas  prices 
upward:  First,  the  automatic  monthly 
inflation  adjustment  that  applies  to 
all  of  the  categories  of  natural  gas 
imder  price  controls  and,  second,  the 
growing  quantity  of  natural  gas  that 
falls  into  categories  already  decon- 
trolled by  the  NGPA,  or  proposed  to 
be  decontrolled  by  the  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  (FERC).  It 
does  this  by  making  the  following 
changes  in  the  NGPA: 

Eliminating  the  automatic  monthly 
inflation  adjustment  for  all  categories 
of  natural  gas. 

Requiring  the  commission  to  set  Just 
and  reasonable  prices  for  new  produc- 
tion of  those  categories  of  natural  gas 
which  are  decontrolled  under  the 
NGPA  as  it  now  stands.  These  just 
and  reasonable  prices  must  be  based 
on  the  actual  costs  of  production  for 
each  category  of  natural  gas  involved. 

Eliminating  the  Commission's  dlscre- 
tioiuuT  authority  to  set  even  higher 
prices  for  certain  categories  of  natural 
gas. 

Permitting  an  increase  in  the  price 
for  any  category  of  natural  gas  only 
after  a  Commission  determination 
that  such  increase  is  Just  and  reasona- 
ble. Again,  any  such  increase  can  be 
Just  and  reasonable  only  if  based  on 
increases  in  the  actual  costs  of  pnxluc- 
tion  of  the  category  of  natural  gas  in- 
volved. 
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A  detailed  section-by-section  descrip- 
tion of  the  bUl  is  Included  at  the  end 
of  my  remarks,  but  I  want  to  elaborate 
on  a  few  of  the  major  points.  First, 
there  are  a  nimiber  of  reasons  why 
natural  gas  prices  have  risen  so  rapid- 
ly under  the  NOPA.  but  a  principal 
one  has  been  the  addition  by  Congress 
of  an  inflation  adjustment  to  the 
prices  it  set  for  each  category  of  natu- 
ral gas  esUbltshed  by  the  NOPA.  This 
adjustment  has  been  applied  auto- 
matically to  the  maximum  lawful 
price  every  month,  beginning  with 
April  1977.  even  though  the  NOPA 
was  not  passed  until  November  1978. 
The  adjustment  is  based  upon  the 
GNP  deflator,  which  has  gone  up 
about  44  percent  since  April  1977.  The 
result  has  been  that  gas  producers 
have  been  guaranteed  a  price  increase 
every  month  on  top  of  the  historic 
high  beginning  prices  that  Congress 
set  in  the  NOPA.  And.  unlike  social  se- 
curity recipients  or  others  covered  by 
cost  of  living  provisions,  the  producers 
do  not  have  to  wait  for  annual  or  semi- 
annual adjustments,  they  get  their's 
every  month.  Removal  of  this  adjust- 
ment factor  will  assure  that  natural 
gas  prices  will  not  increase  at  the  same 
rate  In  future  months. 

A  second  feature  of  the  bill  Is  the 
imposition  of  controls  on  newly  discov- 
ered section  107  gas.  which  Is  present- 
ly decontrolled.  This  Is  gas  produced 
from  wells  drilled  below  15,000  feet  or 
from  certain  other  formations  with 
higher  recovery  costs.  While  the  ra- 
tionale for  decontrolling  this  category 
of  gas  may  be  understandable  In  terms 
of  providing  greater  incentives  for  its 
recovery,  experience  has  shown  that 
the  price  of  such  gas  has  escalated 
beyond  aJl  reason.  Some  has  been  sold 
at  levels  as  high  as  $10  per  thousand 
cubic  feet  (mcf)  which,  when  com- 
pared on  an  energy  content  (Btu) 
basis,  is  the  equivalent  of  crude  oil  at 
$52  per  barrel,  far  above  the  world 
price.  The  bill  would  not  affect  section 
107  gas  already  discovered,  but  would 
require  the  FERC  to  set  Just  and  rea- 
sonable prices  for  new  discoveries  in 
this  category. 

The  method  of  determining  such 
Just  and  reasonable  prices  Is  a  third 
major  element  of  the  bill.  Since  it  first 
began  regulating  the  wellhead  prices 
of  natural  gas  in  1954  under  the  Just 
and  reasonable  standard  of  the  Natu- 
ral Oas  Act,  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, predecessor  of  the  FERC,  set 
prices  based  on  historic  production 
costs  plus  a  reasonable  rate  of  return 
for  the  producer.  The  present  FERC 
has  indicated  an  intention  to  depart 
from  this  practice  by  taking  Into  ac- 
count such  noncost  items  as  the  prices 
of  competing  fuels.  As  previously  men- 
tioned, this  procedure  would  have  the 
effect  of  adopting  the  OPEC  price  of 
oil  as  a  measure  for  pricing  our  own 
natural  gas.  I  believe  that  we  should 
not  deliver  ourselves  over  to  the  oil 
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cartel  in  thii  manner,  so  my  bill  re- 
quires that  ]  "ERC  determinations  of 
Just  and  reasonable  gas  prices  be  cost 
based,  as  hasibeen  the  practice  In  the 
past  year. 

Finally,  thfre  Is  inevitable  tension 
between  the  dual  objectives  of  natural 
gas  policies,  that  is,  protecting  con- 
simiers  against  predatory  pricing  by 
gas  producers,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
providing  necessary  Incentives  for  ex- 
ploration anl  production  to  assure 
adequate  futu-e  gas  supplies,  on  the 
other.  Clearly,  we  have  gone  far 
enough  in  th^  direction  of  incentives, 
and  need  toTmove  toward  consujner 
protection  for  a  change.  Exploration 
for  natural  gps  is  at  an  all-time  high 
imder  the  Existing  price  structure. 
How  much  More  incentive  do  we  need 
to  provide,  aiid  what  can  we  realistical- 
ly expect  in  terms  of  new  discoveries? 
It  appears  toi  me  there  Is  now  a  more 
than  adequate  return  at  current 
NOPA  levels  for  those  who  find  and 
produce  natiKtil  gas,  so  that  it  will  be 
in  their  ecoilomic  self-interest  not  to 
slacken  thor  activities.  For  this 
reason,  my  Kill  does  not  modify  the 
special  incenlve  price  increases  that 
are  available^or  section  102  gas— truly 
new  discoverfd  gas. 

The  Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief 
Act  does  not  deal  with  all  of  the  ele- 
ments of  the  NGPA  which  have  con- 
tributed to  skyrocketing  natural  gas 
prices.  Rathdr,  it  offers  a  positive  first 
step  toward  establishing  a  long-term 
solution  to  ^he  problems  created  by 
existing  decontrol  policies.  While  I 
intend  to  propose  comprehensive  legis- 
lation In  the  near  futiu-e  addressing 
the  NGPA  decontrol  schedule,  the 
Natural  Gas  Consumer  Relief  Act  will 
afford  residential  and  other  natural 
gas  consumtfs  protection  from  unrea- 
sonably hl»  natural  gas  prices  be- 
tween now  and  1985  by  containing  nat- 
ural gas  prioes  at  Just  and  reasonable 
levels.  I 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In 
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TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  EDWARD 
WEllDALL  SOLOMON 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Clausen) 
is  recognized^f  or  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CLAvSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
my  pleasure  to  acknowledge  the  distin- 
guished car^r  of  an  educator  and  per- 
sonal friend  who  Is  retiring  after  35 
years  of  seiKrlce.  Dr.  Edward  Wendall 
Solomon,  a  scholar  who  had  been 
named  in  'fWho's  Who  Among  Stu- 
dents In  i^erican  Universities  and 
Colleges,"  appUed  his  skills  and  schol- 
arly resototses  toward  developing 
youth  andi  adult  educational,  and 
youth  recreiitional  programs  which  en- 
riched the  lives  of  thousands  of  our 


Napa,  Calif.,  citliens.  Dr.  Solomon's 
career  span  has  ta  len  the  form  of  pro- 
gressive promotiois  and  increased  re- 
sponsibilities wliic^  he  mastered  admi- 
rably. 

Ed  is  a  native  <:alifomian.  and  he 
first  came  to  Na^a  County  with  his 
wife.  Ruth,  in  1945.  Edward  WendaU, 
Jr.,  was  bom  shortly  after  this  couple 
setUed  In  Napa,  knd  Ed  has  always 
maintained  the  reputation  of  being  a 
devoted  husband  i^d  father. 

Dr.  Solomon  has  concerned  himself 
not  only  with  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment, but  also  with  the  moral  and 
character  building  aspects  of  the  com- 
munity's developing  youth.  This 
broadened  range  of  concern  was  exem- 
plified by  Dr.  Solomon  in  his  profes- 
sional choice  of  employment  and  the 
niunerous  civic,  educational,  and  pro- 
fessional committees  on  which  he 
served.  Ed  Solomon  was  a  forenmner 
In  creating  an  edupatlonal  program  for 
disturbed  youth  at  the  Napa  State 
Hospital.  He  taucht  English,  mathe- 
matics, and  history  In  the  public 
school  system,  anfl  he  offered  counsel- 
ing assistance  as  the  dean  of  boys.  Ed 
organized  service  clubs  for  boys,  such 
as  the  E!arth  Angels  and  Gladiators 
clubs  which  proved  to  be  so  successful 
that  they  were  written  up  in  a  nation- 
ally prominent  magazine.  Realizing 
the  need  for  adequate  plant  facilities 
to  house  the  Nappi  students.  Dr.  Solo- 
mon worked  with  State  and  local  agen- 
cies, local  citizens  and  professionals  to 
accomplish  projects  of  remodeling  and 
constructing  additions  to  many  of  our 
public  school  buildings. 

Ed  Solomon  Is  also  a  patriot  In  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word.  He  entered 
the  U.S.  Army  fallowing  the  bombing 
at  Pearl  Harbor.  After  completing 
boot  camp,  Ed  I  transferred  to  the 
Army  Air  Corps  Where  he  earned  the 
distinction  of  belAg  sent  to  officer  can- 
didate school.  Asi  a  second  lieutenant, 
Ed  began  participating  In  the  Europe- 
an campaign  during  World  War  II.  At 
the  completion  of  the  war,  Ed  re- 
turned home  wiih  an  honorable  dis- 
tut  the  years  since 
has  been  active  in 
:iatlon,  the  Reserve 
ion,  and  the  Ameri- 
fo  113. 

)r.  Edward  Solomon 
»n  example  of  good 
(rvice  In  our  commu- 
nity of  Napa,  Calif.  He  has  truly  exem- 
plified the  concept  of  providing  service 
beyond  the  call  of  duty,  and  I  am  siu-e 
that  even  thousii  Ed  Is  now  retiring 
from  the  school  jsystem's  office  of  as- 
sistant superintendent  for  Instruction, 
this  viable  gentleman  is  not  retiring 
from  providing  a  public  service.  On 
behalf  of  the  community  of  Napa.  I 
wish  Dr.  Edward  Solomon  continued 
success  In  his  fliture  endeavors,  and 
happiness  and  G  od's  blessings  to  both 


charge.  Througl 
his  discharge, 
the  Air  Force 
Officers  Associal 
can  Legion,  Post  1 

Mr.  Speaker, 
has  been  a  bea 
citizenship  and 
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he  and  his  wife.  Ruth,  and  to  their 
son.  Edward  Wendall.  Jr.* 


MAJ.  OEN.  ROBERT  A. 
SULLIVAN'S  ADDRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  house,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Skxlton)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  BCr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  years  in  Congress,  and  especiaUy 
since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
have  frequently  spoken  out  on  the 
qualities  which  I  feel  make  an  out- 
standing military  leader.  Those  quali- 
ties include,  first,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  employ  the  high  technology 
weapons  and  support  systems  that  are 
so  much  a  part  of  today's  Armed 
Forces;  second,  the  ability  to  manage  a 
complex  force  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment and  to  mold  people  of  diverse 
talents  and  background  into  a  cohesive 
military  unit;  third,  and  most  impor- 
tant in  my  view,  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary leader  must  know  and  understand 
military  history,  the  study  of  strategy 
and  tactics  through  the  ages  and  have 
a  deep  appreciation  for  oiir  American 
Heritage. 

Recently  I  had  the  opportimity  to 
Introduce  such  an  indivldtial  as  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  my  alma  mater,  Went- 
worth  Military  Academy.  This  man, 
MaJ.  Gen.  Robert  A.  Sullivan,  is  truly 
one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  soldiers, 
as  evidenced  by  his  dedication  to  duty, 
his  devotion  to  our  Nation,  his  person- 
al Integrity,  and  his  sense  of  honor.  I 
would  like  to  share  his  words  on  that 
occasion  with  the  Members  of  this 
body: 

It  Is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  receive  an  Invi- 
tation to  speak  to  such  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. I  thank  you  for  Inviting  me  to  share 
this  very  special  occasion  with  you.  Oradua- 
tion  is  a  happy  time,  and  it's  great  to  be  a 
part  of  this  important  event  in  your  lives. 

First  off,  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  institution.  We— the  Army— are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Wentworth  Just  as  we  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  Wentworth.  Tour 
active  support  of  the  ROTC  program  is 
nothing  short  of  outstanding,  and  we  thank 
you  for  it. 

During  the  8  months  I  have  been  In  my 
present  assignment,  I  have  been  visiting  col- 
leges and  universities  across  the  60  States.  I 
have  been  able  to  talk  with  a  great  many 
young  people  and  the  educators  who  are 
preparing  them  for  the  future.  I  believe  I 
can  make  a  few  comments  about  both  these 
groups  with  a  certain  degree  of  objectivity. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  was  that 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  educational  Insti- 
tutions of  this  country  have  a  lot  more  in 
common  than  most  people  appreciate. 

We  both  work  with  and  for  young  people. 
We  both  seek  to  instill  initiative  and  respon- 
sibility in  those  in  our  charge.  We  both 
share  an  interest  in  preparing  young  people 
for  a  future  leadership  role  in  our  Nation.  I 
like  to  think  we  share  the  same  devotion  to 
our  missions,  as  well. 

We  are  both  concerned  with  educational 
processes.  We  have  an  Impact  on  young 


people  at  a  fonnatlve  time  In  their  live, 
time  when  life  patterns  are  molded  which 
are  important  to  them.  At  certain  Umes  and 
in  certain  places,  such  as  at  Wentworth.  we 
can  combine  to  carry  out  our  minions  In  a 
genuine  spirit  of  mutual  compatibility  and 
concern.  We  blend  our  teachings  to  the  ben- 
efit of  everyone. 

One  of  these  happy  combined  efforts  is,  of 
course,  ROTC.  I  am  certain  that  most  of 
you  apprecUte  that  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  is  the  very  Ufeblood  of  the 
Army  Officer  Corps.  About  70  percoit  of 
the  new  second  lleutenante  entering  the 
total  Army  each  year  come  from  our  pro- 
gram. This  is  healthy,  because  it  has  always 
meant  that  the  majority  of  the  officer  corps 
comes  from  every  geoeraphic,  economic, 
ethnic,  and  religious  facet  of  wtiat  is  a  very 
diverse  society. 

Through  ROTC,  the  Army  has  alao  been 
able  to  draw  upon  the  diverse  dladpllnes 
and  teaching  styles  of  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  and  universities.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  ever  say  that  all  ROTC-commla- 
sloned  officers  are  cast  in  one  mold  or  an- 
other. That  simply  is  not  possible  consider- 
ing the  backgrotmds  they  come  from  and 
the  education  they  have  been  exposed  to. 
And  that  is  the  way  we  want  it  as  citizens. 
We  want  a  sizeable  percentage  of  our  mili- 
tary leaders  of  the  future  to  represent  "we 
the  people"  and  to  bring  a  civilian  outlook 
to  their  careers  as  soldiers.  This  Justifies 
ROTC  in  my  mind.  ROTC  is  essential  to  the 
Army,  healthy  for  colleges  and  imiversltles 
and  good  for  the  country.  We  hope  it  will 
always  offer  a  challenge  to  our  young 
people  into  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 
You  are  the  leaders  of  the  future,  of  the 
year  2000.  You  are  very  important  people  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Army  and  in  those  of  your 
oounUy. 

By  the  year  2000,  many  of  you  who  made 
the  decision  to  become  professional  Army 
officers  will  be  in  the  field  grade  ranks. 
Those  of  you  who  decided  Just  to  try  the 
Army  for  a  tour  will  all  be  firmly  settled 
into  your  careers  back  home  and  makbig 
your  third  or  fourth  million.  I  hope  that  you 
will  look  back  on  your  service  with  pride 
and  pleasure. 

You  field  grade  officers  will  be  in  the  com- 
mand and  staff  positions  which  are  custom- 
ary for  officers  of  your  rank  and  experience. 
Some  of  you  will  be  doing  the  staff  work 
which  keeps  the  Army  going.  You  will  be  as- 
sisted, in  all  probability,  by  new  electronic 
and  mechanical  devices  which  make  your 
Job  easier. 

If  you  are  a  commander,  by  then,  I  would 
expect  you  to  have  new  communications  de- 
vices and  weapons  systems.  We  hope  they 
will  rarely  break,  and  when  they  do,  any 
members  of  your  unit  wlU  be  able  to  repair 
them. 

Yes.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  have  developed 
a  great  many  more  things  to  make  what  we 
do  easier,  more  efficient,  and  more  effective, 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  that  we  will  have 
been  able  to  make  all  that  many  improve- 
ments in  our  basic  element— people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  develop  and 
field  a  system  which  will  guarantee  that 
each  of  you  will  become  master  leaders,  the 
kind  that  never  makes  errors  in  thought  or 
Judgement.  Nor  can  we  guarantee  you  a  100 
percent  perfect  corps  of  followers.  We  could 
not  do  that  in  18  years,  or  in  1800  for  that 
matter.  And  I  am  not  certain  we  would  want 
to.  If  we  were  masters  of  all  that  we  did,  we 
would  make  no  mistakes.  That  would  be 
dull,  if  nothing  else.  Then.  too.  there  is  the 
thought  that  we  learn  from  mistakes,  and 
that  if  we  did  not  learn,  we  would  not  grow. 


Learning  and  growing  are  the  best  parts 
of  our  Job  as  Army  officers.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  all  this  leanilng  and  growing  proce— 
is  the  development  of  your  peiaonal  leader- 
ship capabilities  to  as  high  a  point  as  you 
can  reach.  The  business  of  leaderahlp  is  a 
complex  process  involving  Interaction  of  the 
leader,  the  group,  and  the  situation.  Some- 
times we  dlacuas  the  dlfferenoec  and  the  si- 
milarities between  a  leader  and  a  manager. 
In  business  and  industry  an  individual  who 
runs  the  show  is  considered  a  manager.  In 
the  Army,  calling  a  combat  commander  a 
manager  seems  a  little  Inadequate  when  you 
consider  that  the  stakes  are  considerably 
higher.  By  that,  I  mean  that  the  stakes  for 
a  combat  commander  are  something  more 
than  so  many  units  of  whatever  product  be 
is  producing.  His  stakes  are  causes  such  as 
human  rights,  freedom,  and  Justice,  not  to 
mention  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  he 
commands. 

So,  we  will  call  those  of  you  on  duty  with 
the  Army  in  the  year  2000  leaders.  Manager- 
ship will  be  important  to  your  leadership 
roles.  Your  abUlty  as  a  manager  will  always 
be  of  concern  to  your  superiors  the  same  as 
you  will  come  to  depend  upon  the  manage- 
ment talents  of  your  subordinates. 

Some  might  accuse  me  of  being  a  card  car- 
rying optimist,  but  I  truly  believe  that  the 
young  people  of  our  country  are  still  look- 
ing for  responsibility,  respectability,  chal- 
lenge. Job  satisfaction,  and  adventure— and  I 
believe  they  are  searching  for  purpose  and 
direction  as  well.  A  military  career  can  satis- 
fy these  aspirations.  It  ia  a  career  that  de- 
mands a  sense  of  responsibility  and  from 
that  flows  a  sense  of  duty.  We  in  the  mili- 
tary require  men  and  women  of  unique 
abilities  and  dedication.  This  9>eclal  kind  of 
person  must  be  "special"  in  numerous  ways. 

Capable  of  thinking  and  taking  action— a 
specialist  with  particular  knowledge  about  a 
specific  field  of  endeavor— a  generallst  with 
an  awareness  and  appreciation  of  all  the 
factors  that  inevitably  have  a  bearing  on 
military  policy.  This  person  must  have  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  interplay  of  each  in- 
strument of  national  policy,  the  political 
and  socioeconomic,  psychological,  and  the 
military.  But  above  all.  on  the  person-to- 
person  level— on  the  top  level— the  officer 
must  be  a  leader. 

In  the  military  profession  we  devote  great 
effort  to  the  study  and  practice  of  leader- 
ship. It  is  the  main  yardstick  by  which  offi- 
cers are  Judged.  It  Is  the  principal  charac- 
teristic that  distinguished  one  officer  from 
another  and,  collectively,  it  is  the  one  qual- 
ity that  determines  in  the  end  which  army 
falls  and  which  prevails. 

A  military  organization  depends  upon 
sound  leadership  at  all  levels  for  we  operate 
on  a  fast  moving,  decentralized  basis  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  probably  study  and  con- 
sciously practice  leadership  more  than  most 
other  sectors  of  society  because  we  are  in  a 
business  where  men  must  be  led  well  in 
order  to  perform  well  under  the  harsh 
stresses  of  combat. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  single,  best  formula 
for  leadership.  My  personal  definition, 
based  upon  observing  good  leaders  in  action, 
encompasses  six  indispensable  qualities 
which  I  would  like  to  outline  for  you— I  do 
not  list  them  in  any  particular  priority.  All 
are  vital.  I  will  discuss  each  one  briefly. 

The  first  is  integrity.  One  of  the  greatest 
leaders  this  country  has  ever  produced  was 
General  Oeorge  C.  Marshall,  a  VMI  gradu- 
ate. World  War  II  Chief  of  Staff,  and  post 
war  Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. His  greatest  strength  and  rti«ti"gi'li>h- 
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ing  Qualities  were  his  shining  character  and 
towering  integrity.  He  could  not  be  deflect- 
ed from  what  he  Judged  to  be  right  and  he 
would  not  compromise  with  fact.  Moreover, 
his  sole  desire  was  to  get  at  the  heart  of  a 
problem  by  the  most  direct  route  and  solve 
it  on  an  honest  basis.  You  would  do  well  to 
adopt  this  great  American  as  your  model  of 
honest  character  and  integrity.  These  are 
qualities  which  must  be  developed  and  then 
sealously  defended  against  corrosion  by  the 
material  influences  and  abrasive  stresses 
which  surround  human  endeavor:  these  are 
qualities  which  are  not  only  important  to 
the  would-be  leader  but  also  to  any  person 
who  seeks  Inner  serenity. 

The  second  ingredient  of  leadership— com- 
petence—Is  a  compound  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Competence  is  not  a  quality 
which  is  conferred  upon  the  individual.  It  is 
a  caiMbillty  earned  by  observation,  study, 
and  practice.  Finally,  It  is  not  something 
which  needs  to  be  advertised,  for  its  exist- 
ence is  usually  self-evident  and  its  absence 
cannot  be  long  concealed  from  those  whom 
the  leader  would  lead. 

Imagination  is  my  third  ingredient  of 
leadership.  By  imagination  I  mean  the  capa- 
bility to  think  creatively,  to  generate  origi- 
nal ideas,  and  to  offer  constructive  dissent. 
Einstein  once  said.  "Imagination  is  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge."  I  agree— and  I  am 
sure  this  gives  real  comfort  to  Einstein.  All 
of  us  have  more  capability  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge than  to  apply  it.  Leaders  and  followers 
are  separated  by  the  difference  in  their  abil- 
ity to  break  trail,  to  pioneer,  and  to  origi- 
nate. 

The  fourth  ingredient  of  leadership  is 
dedication.  Certainly,  the  uninspired  indi- 
vidual is  a  weak  magnet  for  others.  Also, 
dedication  supplies  the  drive  which  sustains 
one  during  those  often  bleak  years  of  prepa- 
ration, apprenticeship,  and  gradual  advance. 
Tou  will  find.  I  think,  that  dedication  to 
your  work  is  easier  If  you  have  chosen  the 
right  endeavor.  For  that  reason,  take  care  in 
deciding  what  you  will  do  with  your  life  and 
have  the  courage  to  adjust,  if  you  find  you 
have  made  a  wrong  choice.  Seek  a  form  of 
endeavor  to  which  you  can  freely  dedicate 
yourself.  With  dedication  you  can  stay  the 
course,  without  it  you  may  falter  in  the 
early  running. 

The  requirement  for  sound  Judgment,  the 
fifth  ingredient,  needs  no  special  Justifica- 
tion. But,  do  not  expect  to  find  Judgment 
lying  around  in  some  convenient  package.  It 
is  the  by-product  of  painful  experience  and 
cannot  be  developed  without  making  a  few 
errors  along  the  way.  General  Omar  Brad- 
ley put  this  thought  best  when  he  said, 
"Oood  Judgment  comes  from  experience, 
and  experience  comes  from  bad  Judgment." 
The  sixth  and  last  ingredient  of  my  for- 
mula for  leadership  Is  the  ability  to  commu- 
nicate. Those  who  would  lead  must  first  be 
able  to  explain  and  persuade— and  must 
have  mastered  the  written  and  spoken  word. 
Without  this  mastery,  the  effect  will  be  in- 
effective and  unconvincing.  At  any  rate,  the 
individual  who  can  organize  thoughts, 
reduce  them  to  lucid  writing,  defend  them 
in  direct  diacusslon.  and  project  them  In  a 
way  that  will  make  sense  and  Inspire  a 
wholesome  response— that  individual  will 
probably  find  the  short  route  to  the  top  in 
any  field. 

There  is  a  very  important  debate  going  on 
In  this  country  over  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
a  healthy  and  necessary  debate.  At  the  eye 
of  the  debate  is  the  defense  budget  which  is, 
in  fact,  our  roadmap  for  national  security 
during  a  very  dangerous  period  of  vulner- 
ability for  our  country. 


There  are  so  knany  important  elements  in 
our  complex  society  today  that  Impact  on 
national  security,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that 
tanks,  ships,  and  planes.  Important  as  they 
are,  head  the  list  of  criticallty.  There  are 
political,  econotnlc,  and  social  Implications, 
but  I  want  to  place  my  emphasis  today  on 
fundamentals^xmderlying  issues  and  con- 
cerns which  tO'  me  are  the  most  critical  of 
all  because  they  ultimately  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  remain  secure  and 
defend  ourselves  successfully.  We  must  all 
show  the  burden  of  thinking  these  funda- 
mentals througp,  and  resolving  them. 

First,  is  the  need  to  gain  an  understanding 
and  a  measure  of  agreement  on  the  national 
purposes.  For  me,  these  are  stated  with 
both  clarity  atid  present-day  relevance  in 
our  founding  documents  and  philosophy. 
But  we  must  dust  them  off,  relate  them  to 
both  the  national  and  international  circum- 
stances of  today,  and  reaffirm  as  a  people 
who  we  are,  where  we  are  going,  today,  and 
reaffirm  as  a  people  who  we  are,  where  we 
are  going,  and  what  we  propose  to  achieve. 
Related  to  that  Is  national  understanding 
of  our  societ^  our  goal,  and  the  crucial 
issues  of  the  Iftid.  We  must  have  a  rigorous 
educational  syttem,  one  which  sets  and  in- 
sists upon  high  standards,  and,  among  its 
most  important  objectives,  insists  that  all 
graduates— secondary  school  and  college 
alike— be  equioped  with  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  necessary  to  be  active  and  ef- 
fective citizeng.  We  also  need  news  media 
who  contribute  to  this  end  with  retiorting 
which  is  informed,  reasoned,  objective,  and 
much  more  thdrough  than  simple  snapshots 
taken  at  the  shallow  surface  of  human 
events.  And  we  need  leaders  in  all  profes- 
sions and  vocations  whose  "special  interest" 
is  the  national  Interest  and  not  self-interest, 
and  who  contribute  honestly  and  knowl- 
edgeably  to  g  dialog  of  good  faith  and 
reason. 

Then  there  is  the  need  for  national  will. 
This  can  stem  from  our  national  purposes 
and  understaading,  but  it  must  also  be 
based  on  character,  strength,  and  a  strong 
belief  that  liberty  has  a  higher  value  than 
luxury.  [ 

One  clear  manifestation  of  national  will  is 
national  disciiilne— self  societal  and  govern- 
mental. A  most  fundamental  question,  close- 
ly associated  irith  discipline,  is  whether  as 
individuals  anfi  as  a  Nation,  we  will  choose 
to  be  selfish  or  selfless.  The  answer  will  de- 
termine in  l^ge  part  whether  we  will 
become  a  soft,  spoUed,  and  inconsequential 
land  of  has-beens  in  the  years  ahead,  or 
whether  we  wHl  sustain  a  greatness  in  spirit 
and  action,      j 

And  will  we  lever  achieve  balance  and  con- 
stancy neede4  for  the  long  term?  In  this 
regard,  Oene^  Omar  Bradley,  speaking 
soon  after  Woi-ld  War  II,  stated  that  "Amer- 
ica has  matuted  to  world  leadership.  It  is 
time  now,"  he  said,  "to  steer  by  the  light  of 
the  stars  and  not  by  the  lights  of  each  pass- 
ing ship."  A  third  of  a  century  later,  we  still 
bear  closer  reaemblence  to  a  yoyo,  or  pendu- 
lum, than  we  do  to  a  great  national  ship 
guided  by  a  sextant  and  a  compass. 

In  our  w<|rld  today  there  are  many 
threats.  Amodg  them  one  can  count  hunger, 
disease,  ineqiallty,  population  explosions, 
resource  scarcities,  new  frictions,  terrorism, 
and  sinuneriiiB  wars  in  half  a  dozen  places. 
But,  perhaps  the  most  immediate  threat— if 
not  the  most  dangerous  in  the  long  run.  is 
the  expanding  power  and  building  aggres- 
siveness of  lihe  Soviet  Union.  I  will  not 
repeat  the  figures  and  trends  in  defense  ex- 
penditures, vthich  finally  have  alarmed  all 
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clearly  in  unwarrant  ed  offensive,  as  well  as 
defensive,  build-up  py  the  chief  imperial 
nation  of  our  era. 

I  will  simply  poiiit  out  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  now  mo^^  far  beyond  the  dic- 
tates of  defense,  far  beyond  the  needs  un- 
derstandably imposed  by  her  recollections 
of  past  aggression  atid  death  in  her  home- 
land, far  beyond  t)ie  need  to  assist  her 
allies,  indeed  far  beyond  the  demands  of  her 
present  aggression. 

These  expansionist  moves,  and  the  Soviet 
willingness  to  use  military  forces  in  open  ag- 
gression, is  a  threat  we  Just  cannot  ignore. 
This  is  true  in  spadek  when  her  forces  move 
toward,  and  arounp,  the  largest  known 
sources  of  oil  on  this  Earth.  And  the  threat 
is  reinforced  in  awesome  dimension  by  the 
fact  that  the  nuclear  genie  long  ago  escaped 
its  bottle.  With  the  blinding  flash  and  omi- 
nous mushroom  clpud  of  Alamogordo  a 
third  of  a  century  ateo,  we  could  hope  that 
the  last  day  of  the  gunsllnger  had  dawned. 
But  there  are  still  mnslingers  on  the  loose, 
and  they  are  armea  with  much  more  than 
Colt  revolvers. 

Our   Nation's   defl 
within   a   national 
based  first  on  our  | 
comprehensive  polic 
an  absence  of  expe^ 
out  of  uniform. 

These  young  people  graduating  today  rep- 
resent the  generation  that  will  guide  this 
country  into  the  21dt  century.  The  responsi- 
bility is  awesome.  It  will  take  leadership 
that  must  be  sensitive  and  sensible,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  only  kind  of  peace  which  has 
genuine  meaning— peace  with  freedom. 

I  am  a  professional  soldier  because  I  decid- 
ed early  in  my  career  that  I  would  dedicate 
my  life  to  protect  the  freedoms  they  enjoy 
today— simply  the  right  to  matrictUate  at  a 
school  of  their  choice,  study  a  discipline  of 
their  choice,  and  express  their  opinions 
freely  without  fear  of  recrimination.  This 
generation  will  protect  those  freedoms  for 
my  grandchildreiL  j  In  fact.  I  charge  you 
with  that  responsibUty. 

Again,  my  congrgtulations  to  all  of  you 
graduating  today  altd  your  loved  ones.  You 
are  all  great  Americans,  and  I  could  not  be 
prouder  to  be  at  yo^r  service.* 


-      /'■•tj 


ense  must  be  framed 
I  and  military  strategy 
[finest  national  values, 
les,  long-term  goals,  and 
adiency  anyplace,  in  or 
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REQUEST  |iK)R  RULE  ON 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION 

(Mr.  JONES  ofOUahoma  asked  and 
was  given  permiffiion  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  pofeit  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  t  tiis  occasion  to  advise 
my  colleagues  that  I  will  request  a 
modified  closed  tule  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  first;  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983.1 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  progmm  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Sta  tfGKLAND)  to  revlsc  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous materl^:) 
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Mr.  Clausen,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri)  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and 
Include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ANNtmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skelton.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  on  June 
8. 

Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania,  for  60 
minutes,  on  June  17. 
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EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Stangeland)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Goldwater. 


Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Oilman. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Young  of  Missouri)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pease. 

CONTERS. 

MoAKLET  In  two  instances. 

Levitas  In  two  Instances. 

Roe. 

Pepper  in  two  Instances. 
Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  DE  LA  Garza  in  10  instances. 

Skelton. 

Pascell. 

Frank  in  two  instances. 

St  Germain. 
Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  MuRPHT  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Rangel. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr.  Montoomert. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  11  o'clock  and  35  minutes 
ajn.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June 
7, 1982.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXPENDITURE  REPORTS  CON- 
CERNING OFFICIAL  FOREIGN 
TRAVEL 

Reports  of  various  House  commit- 
tees concerning  the  foreign  currencies 
and  U.S.  dollars  utilized  by  them 
during  the  first  quarter  of  calendar 
year  1982  in  connection  with  foreign 
travel  pursuant  to  Public  Law  95-384 
are  as  follows: 


REPORT  OF  EXPENDITURES  FOR  OFFKWL  FOREIGN  TRAVEL,  CGMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUOIOARY,  U.S.  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES,  E)(PENDED  BETWEEN  JAN.  1  AND  MAR.  31, 1982 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule- XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4070.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
for  Small  Community  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment, Deiwrtment  of  Agriculture,  tranamit- 
tins  the  annual  report  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  for  fiscal  year  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  10  of  the  act  of  May  20, 
1034;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

4071.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  the 
supplemental  budget  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  fiscal  year  1082,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 448  of  Public  Law  93-108  (H.  Doc.  No. 
97-192);  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4072.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting  a 
report  on  recommendations  as  to  establish- 
ment of  a  demonstration  project  using  sec- 
tion 8(cK7)  of  the  V£.  Housing  Act  of  1937 
to  increase  homeownership  opportunities 
for  lower  income  families,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 329<aX2)  of  Public  Iaw  07-35:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

4073.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  the  Securities  Exchange  Act  of  1934 
to  require  membership  of  brokers  and  deal- 
ers in  a  registered  national  securities  asso- 
ciation; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

4074.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  (Congressional,  Intergovern- 
mental and  Public  Affairs),  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Department's  study  of  wheth- 
er the  final  storage  level  set  by  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  plan  should  be  amended, 
pursuant  to  section  1037  of  Public  Law  97- 
35;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

4076.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  Oeneral  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-452;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4078.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed 
modlficatioi.  of  a  system  of  records,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  S52a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4077.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Consumer  Product  Safety  Commission, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  Commission's 
activities  under  the  Government  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  during  calendar  year  1981,  pursu- 
ant to  5  UJ3.C.  552b(J);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4078.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Department 
for  the  period  ended  March  31,  1982,  pursu- 
ant to  section  Mb)  of  Public  Law  95-452;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

4079.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  the 
Commission's  1981  annual  report,  pursuant 
to  section  311(aX9)  of  the  Federal  Election 
Campaign  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

4080.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Election  Commission,  transmitting  several 
recommendations  for  legislative  action,  pur- 


suant to  sectioa  307(d)(2)  of  Public  Law  92- 
225;  to  the  CoE^mittee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. 

4081.  A  lettet  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  Utiited  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  Oepartment  of  Energy's  justi- 
fication for  building  the  Portsmouth,  Ohio, 
gas  centrifuge  enrichment  plant:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations, 
Energy  and  Cobunerce,  and  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 

4082.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  implement  the  Convention  on  the  Con- 
servation of  Antarctic  Marine  Living  Re- 
sources; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  For- 
eign Affairs,  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies, and  Ways  gnd  Means. 

4083.  A  lettsr  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Hostage  Relief  Act  of  1980, 
and  for  other  purposes;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs,  Post  Office  and 
C:ivil  Service,  atid  Ways  and  Means. 

4084.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed  transfer 
of  certain  property  to  the  Republic  of 
Panama,  pursuant  to  section  1504(b)  of 
Public  Law  99-70;  Jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Merch^t  Marine  and  Fisheries  and 
Foreign  Aff i 


Lie  BILLS  AND 
OLUTIONS 


June  3,  1982 


By  Mr.   WEATER   (for  himself,  Mr. 
AuConi.  Mr.  poKKXR,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Lowhy  of  Washington, 
Mr.  PMTCHAaB,  Mr.  Swwt,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Wyssh): 
H.   Res.   492.   Rea>lution   expressing   the 
sense  of  the  House  >f  Representatives  that 
the  Bonneville  Power  Administration,  the 
Forest  Service,   and  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  should  initiate  projects  provid- 
ing  cost-effective    fnergy    generation    and 
Jobs  creation;  jolntl^,  to  the  Committees  on 
A^culture,    Interldr   and   Insular   Affairs, 
and  Energy  and  Conferee. 


Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  X^l,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  (lOLDWATER: 
H.R.  6529.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Wagner- 
O'Day  Act  ofl  1038  to  strengthen  manage- 
ment and  accountability  in  the  distribution 
of  Federal  contracts  to  qualified  Industries 
for  the  blind  and  other  severely  handi- 
capped who  isork  in  qualified  industries,  to 
promote  bustness  opportunities  for  the 
blind  and  other  severely  handicapped  in  the 
establishment  of  qualified  industries,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

By  Mr.   BONKER   (for  himself,   Mr. 
Foley,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Swirr,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington): 
H.R.  6530.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Mount 
St.  Helens  NStional  Volcanic  Area,  and  for 
other  purposes;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Agriculture  and  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  TOUNG  of  Missouri: 
H.R.  6531.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Natural 
Gas  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  eliminate  the 
monthly  Indaxing  of  wellhead  natural  gas 
prices,  to  allo|v  Increases  in  such  prices  prior 
to  the  explrdtion  of  natural  gas  price  con- 
trols only  to  the  extent  Justified  on  the 
basis  of  increases  In  the  cost  of  producing 
natural  gas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  E^nergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  CONTE: 
H.J.  Res.  4i8.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  desiniation  of  the  week  of  October 
17  through  October  23,  1982,  as  "Myasthe- 
nia Gravis  Awareness  Week";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


PRIVATE 
RESO: 


BILLS  AND 
.UTIONS 


or  the  relief  of  Jorge  O. 
Dmmittee  on  the  Judici- 


Under  clause  1  )f  rule  XXn.  private 
blUs  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr. 

H.R.  6532.  A  bill 
Fernandez;  to  the 
ary. 

H.R.  6533.  A  bill  (or  the  reUef  of  Andrew 
Lui;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MAVRQULES: 

H.R.  6534.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Morde- 
chai  Steinberg;  to  tl^e  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 


ADDITION  IL  SPONSORS 


of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
public  bills  and  res- 


Under  clause  4 
sors  were  added  1 3 
olutions  as  follow  s 

H.R.  70:  Mr.  Parr:  s. 

H.R.  1353:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Ms. 
MiKULSKi,  Mr.  MAVROULES,  Mr.  Santini, 
and  Mr.  Weiss.        i 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  ScBxtiot  and  Mr.  Writlet. 

H.R.  2823:  Mr.  AofCoiw. 

H.R.  3760:  Mr.  HaIikih. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  SKkLXOit. 

H.R.  5976:  Mr.  THokas.  Mr.  WoK  Pat,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  FbRO  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  and  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  6175:  Mr.  Perkins. 

H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Boieuter. 

H.R.  6348:  Mr.  DfiwicK,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Youwa  of  Florida,  Mr.  Trible, 
Mr.  Qdillen,  Mr.  Oiini,  Mr.  Rhodes,  Mr. 
Rahall,  Mr.  Flipto,  Mr.  Molloham,  Mr. 
Bevill,  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  6497:  Mr.  MAZZOLI. 

H.J.  Res.  225:  Mr.  Oaydos,  Mrs.  Fenwick, 
and  Mr.  Wolfe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  311:  Mr.  Molihari. 

H.  Con.  Res.  328:  Mr.  Studds. 

H.  Res.  427:  Mri  Guariki,  Mr.  Mattox, 
Mr.  Rangel,  Mr.  lidcHnGH,  Mr.  James  K. 
CoYME.  Mr.  Leach  |of  Iowa,  and  Mr.  Zefer- 

ETTI. 


DELETIONS  O] ' 

PUBLIC   Bnis 
•noNS 

Under  clause 
sors  were  delete* 
resolutions  as  fo  lows: 

H.R.  3117:  Mrs.  E  odquaro 


SPONSORS  PROM 
AND     RESOLU- 

of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
from  public  bills  and 


June  3,  1982 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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THE  TRUTH-IN-BUDGETING  ACT 
OF  1982 


HON.  WnilS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

,  or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSto  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Fed- 
eral credit  grovtrth  has  gotten  out  of 
hand.  The  figures  are  astonishing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
total  Federal  and  federally  related 
borrowing  rose  from  20  percent  of  net 
national  savings  in  the  1965-69  period, 
to  57  percent  in  the  1975-79  period,  to 
an  estimated  historic  high  of  92  per- 
cent for  1982.  Many  other  related  sta- 
tistics are  equally  shocking. 

This  incredible  Federal  drain  of  sav- 
ings from  the  Nation's  economy  has 
two  important  effects.  It  drives  up  real 
interest  rates  and  forces  expansion  of 
the  money  supply,  accelerating  infla- 
tion. While  a  depressed  economy  is  the 
clear  result,  the  causes  of  Federal 
credit  growth  are  more  obscure. 

One  component  of  Federal  credit  did 
not  exist  until  1973.  From  1975  to  1981 
$83.6  billion  was  allocatEd  to  this  new 
category.  Over  this  period,  this  area  of 
credit  activity  accounted  for  12  per- 
cent of  all  Federal  borrowing,  and  4 
percent  of  all  funds  raised  in  U.S.  mar- 
kets. 

This  activity  has  caused  a  significant 
rise  in  Federal  credit.  It  is  unbudgeted. 
Had  it  been  on-budget  it  would  have 
caused  the  unified  budget  deficit  to  be 
27  percent  higher  in  1981.  This  entity 
is  of  f -budget  credit. 

The  reason  for  the  growth  in  off- 
budget  credit  may  have  been,  more 
than  anything,  that  it  is  hidden 
through  the  device  of  the  Federal  Fi- 
nancing Bank  (FFB).  a  supposedly  in- 
nocuous intragovemmental  financial 
intermediary. 

The  FFB  is  the  biggest  bank  in  the 
country,  yet  little-known  or  under- 
stood. It  began  operations  in  May 
1974,  having  been  established  through 
the  FFB  Act  of  1973.  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Banking,  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Affairs  Committee.  The 
concept  behind  the  FFB  was  to  cen- 
tralize and  more  efficiently  market 
the  debt  of  the  dozens  of  Federal 
agencies. 

The  agencies  in  the  past  has  been  in- 
dividually marketing  their  own  debt. 
Each  had  its  own  financing  operations: 
each  issued  its  own  unl(iue  debt  instru- 
ments. Yet  even  though  all  the  debt 
was  fully  backed  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, there  were  various  risk  premi- 
ums built  into  the  interest  rate  on 


agency  debt  that  were  all  higher  than 
comparable  Treasury  debt.  Conse- 
quently the  agencies  had  to  pay 
higher  interest  rates  than  did  the 
Treasury. 

The  FFB  lowered  agency  costs  by  is- 
suing Treasury  securities  in  place  of 
individual  agency  securities.  Treasury 
securities  had  lower  interest  rates  and 
the  FFB  economized  by  centralizing 
all  agency  debt  management  staff  ac- 
tivities. 

While  more  efficient  debt  manage- 
ment was  highly  desirable,  discussion 
of  the  creation  of  the  FFB  also 
touched  upon  its  effects  on  agency 
budgets.  The  FFB's  original  advocates 
repeatedly  stated  that  it  would  not 
affect  the  outlays  of  any  agency,  nor. 
more  generally,  cause  any  changes  in 
agency  budgets.  Therefore,  propo- 
nents of  the  bank  said  that  there  was 
no  point  in  putting  the  FFB  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

But  the  FFB's  authors  were  mistak- 
en. By  using  the  FFB,  agencies  were 
able  to  increase  dramatically  their 
budgets.  The  bank  unwittingly  became 
a  catalyst  for  the  transformation  of 
on-budget  agency  debt  into  off-budget 
agency  debt.  Because  of  this,  certain 
agencies  found  their  budget  ceilings 
effectively  removed  and  proceeded  to 
accelerate  their  lending  activity  to 
levels  far  exceeding  those  they  previ- 
ously  had  maintained.  The  FFB  can 
no  longer  be  described  as  innocuous. 

Agencies  make  net  loans  off -budget 
through  the  FFB  in  two  principal 
ways:  the  sale  of  certificates  of  benefi- 
cial ownership  (CBO's)  and  the  issu- 
ance of  loan  guarantees.  CBO's  are 
pseudo-loan  asset  sales.  Loan  asset 
sales  occur  when  loans  are  sold  and 
completely  transferred  to  the  buyer. 
The  buyer  services  the  loan  and  as- 
sumes  all  risk.  With  CBO's.  the  FF^ 
"buys"  the  loan  assets  from  various 
agencies.  Agencies  cancel  out  the  loan 
outlays  in  their  budgets  with  the  re- 
ceipts from  the  sale  to  the  FFB.  But 
the  agencies  continue  to  service  the 
loan  and  incur  the  risks.  CBO's  are 
merely  a  paper  shuffle;  control  of  the 
loans  is  not  really  transferred.  The 
result  is  that  the  agency  has  made  a 
loan  that  doesn't  show  up  In  its  books 
as  a  budgetary  outlay  in  the  net  loans 
category.  Instead  the  FFB's  amount  of 
off-budget  direct  loans  rises  by  the 
amount  of  the  CBO.  The  FFB  pur- 
chased a  net  $51.7  billion  in  CBO's  be- 
tween 1974  and  1981. 

Guaranteed  loans  are  the  major 
type  of  loan  that  agencies  make  off- 
budget  through  the  FFB.  Guaranteed 
loans  are  created  when  agencies  gviar- 
antee  repayment  of  a  loan  from  a  pri- 


vate lender  to  a  private  borrower.  But 
in  many  cases  the  FFB  allows  the  pri- 
vate guaranteed  borrower  to  borrow 
directly  from  the  FFB.  Rather  than  a 
guaranteed  loan  between  the  two  pri- 
vate parties.  It  becomes  a  direct  loan 
from  the  FFB.  These  FFB  direct  loans 
to  guaranteed  borrowers  totalled  a  net 
$30.5  billion  between  1974  and  1981. 

As  these  two  principal  types  of  FFB 
generated  off-budget  borrowings  have 
risen  steadily,  the  need  to  force  Feder- 
al agencies  to  budget  fully  their  lend- 
ing authority  has  become  more  urgent. 
In  1977  and  1978,  House  Ways  and 
Means  Oversight  Subcommittee  Chair- 
man Gibbons  held  hearings  on  six 
bills,  all  of  which  would  have  put  the 
FFB  on-budget.  But  no  action  was 
taken;  instead  it  was  decided  that 
reform  of  the  FFB  should  be  delayed 
until  it  could  be  considered  as  part  of 
a  broader  effort  to  address  the  overall 
problem  of  control  of  Federal  credit. 

Since  then,  proponents  of  Federal 
credit  control  have  focused  their  ef- 
forts on  creating  a  credit  budget  in  ad- 
dition to  the  existing  unified  budget. 
Whereas  the  unified  budget  accounts 
for  spending,  the  credit  budget  would 
account  for  gross  lending.  However, 
while  control  of  gross  lending  is  very 
desirable,  the  enactment  of  the  credit 
budget  would  not  solve  a  major  prob- 
lem presented  by  the  FFB.  That  prob- 
lem is  that  the  FFB  allows  spending  to 
occur  without  it  being  included  in  the 
unified  budget,  where  spending  be- 
longs. 

To  elaborate,  while  the  credit  budget 
would  set  limits  on  the  gross  amount 
an  agency  could  lend,  it  would  not 
affect  the  budgetary  treatment  of  net 
lending,  the  difference  between  gross 
lending  and  loan  repajmients.  Net 
lending  is  a  form  of  spending,  and 
should  be  included  in  the  unified 
budget.  Some  net  lending  is  now  in- 
cluded in  the  imif  led  budget,  but  most 
net  lending  financed  through  the  FFB 
is  not  included  in  the  budget.  Thus, 
while  the  credit  budget  would  force  all 
agencies  to  budget  gross  lending,  agen- 
cies currently  using  the  FFB  could 
continue  to  keep  their  net  lending  out 
of  the  unified  budget.  Something  addi- 
tional needs  to  be  done  so  that  this 
form  of  spending  is  included  in  the 
unified  budget. 

Having  studied  all  options,  I  have 
found  that  this  net  lending  loophole 
can  best  be  closed  by  amending  the 
FFB  Act  of  1973.  Therefore,  to  more 
completely-  structure  the  Federal 
budget  and  to  complement  the  pro- 
posed credit  budget.  I  have  introduced 
the  House  version  (HH.  5925)  of  Sena- 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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tor   Pbozmibb's   "Truth-in-Budgeting 
Act  of  1982"  (8.  2162). 

This  bOl  would  amend  the  FFB  Act 
In  three  stept:  (1)  it  would  put  the 
RPB  on-budget;  (2)  it  would  credit  all 
budget  outlays  and  receipts  to  the 
agency  of  source:  and  (3)  it  would  re- 
quire agencies  to  continue  tofunnel 
all  credit  activity  through  the  FFB. 

Putting  the  FFB  on-budget  is  the 
mechanism  necessary  to  close  the 
loopholes  that  allow  agencies  to  make 
on-budget  Imdlng  off-budget.  Once 
the  FFB  is  on-budget.  all  agency  off- 
budget  loans  financed  by  the  FFB 
would  become  on-budget.  Then,  be- 
cause my  bill  forces  aU  budget  outlays 
to  be  credited  to  the  agency  of  source, 
the  agencies  issuing  the  debt  would 
have  to  budget  all  net  lending.  CBO's 
and  direct  loans  for  guaranteed  loans 
would  be  brought  on-budget. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  keeps 
agencies  from  going  directly  into  the 
credit  market  themselves,  thereby  pre- 
serving the  debt  management  efficien- 
cies of  the  FFB. 

Of  course,  agencies  might  then  try 
to  bypass  the  budget  process  through 
innovative,  indirect  lending  devices 
which  would  not  be  classified  as  loans 
according  to  existing  budget  concepts. 
An  example  of  this  is  a  debt  service 
grant.  But  language  in  the  bill  allows 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  de- 
termine that  such  measures  are 
merely  roundabout  loans,  designed  to 
skirt  budget  authority.  The  Secretary 
can  then  issue  regulations  to  force 
such  indirect  loans  back  onto  agency 
budgets.  Through  this  regulation  au- 
thority, all  such  off-budget  loopholes 
could  be  dosed. 

The  main  alternative  to  amending 
the  FFB  act  in  order  to  stop  off- 
budget  activity  could  be  to  amend  the 
1074  Budget  Act.  Both  guaranteed 
loans  and  CBO's  could  be  reclassified 
to  place  them  on-budget.  But  one 
problem  with  this  approach  is  that 
agencies  could  subsequently  create 
budget  loopholes  through  the  use  of 
new  financing  devices.  My  FFB 
amendment  would  avoid  such  prob- 
lems. 

A  bigger  problem  with  amending  the 
budget  act  is  that  Congress  is  very 
hesitant  to  reopen  the  1974  act  at  all. 
and  may  refuse  to  do  so  for  some  time. 
This  makes  amending  the  FFB  act  the 
only  practical  choice  at  this  time. 

That  Congress  is  reluctant  to  touch 
the  Budget  Act  brings  up  another  im- 
portant  reason  for  going  ahead  with 
the  FFB  amendment.  HJl.  5925  brings 
all  net  loiding  Into  the  budget  process. 
This  complonents  perfectly  the  credit 
budget.  But  like  the  previously  men- 
tioned alternative  to  the  FFB  amend- 
ment, the  credit  budget  can  only  be 
eiuusted  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Budget  Act.  It  may  be  several  years 
before  the  credit  budget  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  even  though  a 
majority  of  Members  have  cospon- 
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sored  it.  Thli  means  credit  would  not 
be  subject  ta  the  appropriations  proc- 
ess until  the^  The  politics  of  reopen- 
ing the  Budget  Act  make  it  imperative 
that  CongreiB  move  ahead  now  with 
the  FFB  amendment. 

Support  tak  the  Truth-in-Budgeting 
Act  of  1982  Is  strong  among  top  ad- 
ministration officials  and  those  in 
Congress  familiar  with  this  complex 
subject.  Pai4  Volcker,  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board.  Murray 
Weidenbaimif  Chairman  of  the  Coim- 
cil  of  EconoQiic  Advisers,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Treasury  have  written  to 
give  their  qualified  support  for  the 
bill,  pending  an  official  administration 
position.  All  believe  the  bill  effectively 
would  reduce  off -budget  spending  and, 
as  Treasury  writes,  "would  subject  cer- 
tain Federal  credit  programs  to  the 
scrutiny  of  a  more  comprehensively 
structured  Federal  budget."  The  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  Allci  Rivlln,  has  stated  her 
agency's  support. 

Meanwhile^  Secretary  Regan  is 
heading  up  a  Federal  Credit  Policy 
Worldng  Grdup.  The  administration  is 
expected  to  Support  an  amendment  to 
the  FFB  Adt  similar  to  HR  5925,  as 
well  as  a  credit  budget  biU  and  limits 
on  Oovemnjent-sponsored  private  en- 
terprises sudh  as  Fannie  Mae.  I  have 
been  told  their  report  will  be  issued 
this  spring. 

The  budget  process  has  been  circum- 
vented thr(ugh  off -budget  lending. 
The  Truth-l  Q-Budgeting  Act  of  1982 
wlU  bring  i  iff -budget  lending  under 
the  scrutinr  of  our  budget  process 
where  it  bel(  ngs.« 


TRIBUTE 


rO  REV.  COLUMKILLE 
REGAN,  CP 


June  3,  1982 
1972  by  Father  Vln- 


HON.  FEI NAND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 

DP  RHODK  ISLAMD 
IN  THE  H(^SE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdav,  June  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  ST  C^ERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  inform  my  colleagues  of 
the  work  Rfev.  Columkllle  Regan  has 
done  over  the  past  5  years  as  executive 
director  of  the  Center  for  Hiunan  De- 
velopment, iind  to  wish  him  well  as  he 
assumes  equtdly  challenging  responsi- 
bilities as  vicar  provincial  of  his  reli- 
gious congregation,  the  Congregation 
of  the  PassiJDn.  A  native  Rhode  Island- 
er, Father  ^gan  has  earned  the  confi- 
dence, respA^  and  admiration  not  only 
of  his  reliKlous  congregation,  but  also 
of  ministers  of  the  gospel  throughout 
the  English-speaking  world. 

For  the  past  5  years  Father  Regan 
has  served  as  executive  director  of  the 
Center  for  Human  Development.  In 
1980  he  dlfected  the  transfer  of  the 
center  from  Notre  Dame  University  to 
Washington.  D.C.  Since  that  time  he 
has  been  responsible  for  the  interna- 
tional operations  of  the  center,  which 


was  established  in 
cent  Dwyer,  o.c j.( »..  to  provide  service 
and  support  to  tlie  people  of  Ood  in 
the  post- Vatican  II  era  of  spiritual  re- 
newal. The  center  seeks  to  communi- 
cate the  good  ne^s  of  today's  church 
in  ways  that  give  meaning,  vision,  and 
hope.  It  develops  pays  to  promote  ho- 
listic growth  by  iiktegrating  the  Chris- 
tian tradition,  contemporary  cultiu%, 
and  personal  experience.  While  serv- 
ing at  the  centei;.  Father  Regan  has 
conducted  priest  iretreats  throughout 
the  country  and!  abroad,  personally 
touching  the  llv^  of  thousands  of 
priests— and  thrdugh  them  sparldng 
spiritual  renewal  and  growth  among 
the  people  with  whom  they  minister. 

In  his  new  position  as  vicar  provin- 
cial of  the  Eastern  Province  of  the 
Congregation  of  the  Passion.  Father 
Regan  will  assist  the  provincial  and 
serve  as  coordlnajtor  of  ministries  for 
the  400  members  of  the  province 
which  \s  centered  In  South  River.  N.J. 
Father  Regan  has  been  a  memt>er  of 
the  Passionlsts  since  1942.  Having  spe- 
cialized in  the  9tudy  of  canon  law. 
Father  Regan  vias  a  professor  and 
counsellor  to  seminarians  for  several 
years  prior  to  becpmlng  the  first  direc- 
tor of  the  Cardiiial  Spellman  Retreat 
House  in  Riverdue.  N.Y.  It  was  from 
this  position  tha^  Father  Regan  Joined 
the  staff  of  the  Qenter  for  Hiunan  De- 
velopment. ] 

Father  Reganp  warm  personality 
and  caring  natiire,  coupled  with  his 
wit  and  reflective  wisdom  have  en- 
deared him  to  all  who  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  knowing  him.  These  valua- 
ble personal  quultites  will  certainly 
serve  him  and  the  members  of  his  con- 
gregation well,  sis  he  assumes  his  re- 
sponsibUities  as  Vicar  provincial  of  the 
Passionlsts.  [ 

I  urge  my  collefigues  to  Join  with  me 
and  Father  Regati's  many  dear  friends 
not  Just  here  Ibi  Washington,  but 
throughout  the  world,  in  wishing  him 
well  as  he  continjues  to  touch  the  lives 
of  many  by  living  out  the  gospel  mes- 
sage.* 


Iving 


SUPPORT  p6r  freedom  of 

THE  PRESS  IN  URUGUAY 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OP  nw  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ITiundav,  June  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.]Mr.  Speaker,  Voltaire 
said,  "I  (may)  d^pprove  of  what  you 
say,  but  I  will  defend  to  the  death 
your  right  to  say  it."  This  Is  the  basis 
of  any  democraey,  the  free  exchange 
of  ideas  and  points  of  view.  One  way  of 
Insuring  that  this  exchange  occurs  fre- 
quently and  unencimibered  is  by  guar- 
anteeing freedohi  of  the  press.  The 
U.S.  Govemmenit  has  always  defended 
freedom  of  the  preaa  at  home  and  en- 
couraged it  abroad. 
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That  is  why  the  recent  wave  of  fore- 
closures of  periodicals  and  newspapers 
in  Uruguay  is  so  disturbing.  It  inhibits 
any  democratic  tendencies  that  may 
have  been  developing  in  that  country. 
Uruguay,  at  one  point,  was  one  of  the 
most  progressive  democracies  in  Latin 
America.  The  militarization  of  any 
nation  is  a  tragedy,  and  the  only  real 
hope  for  progress  in  military  dictator- 
ships is  with  dissidents  who  have  the 
courage  to  express  themselves.  Now.  in 
Uruguay,  the  access  of  dissidents  to 
self-expression  is  being  eliminated. 
This  must  be  stopped. 

The  Council  on  Hemispheric  Affairs 
recently  Issued  a  press  release  on  the 
closing  of  the  magazine  La  Plaza  in 
Uruguay.  The  release  gives  a  frank  ac- 
count of  this  foreclosure  and  its  impli- 
cation for  democratic  tendencies  in 
Uruguay.  I  submit  the  COHA  press  re- 
lease for  the  edification  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Overshadowed  by  the  international  con- 
cern over  the  harassment  of  the  daily  La 
Prensa  in  Nicaragua  by  the  Sandinista  gov- 
ernment, the  military  regime  in  Uruguay 
headed  by  Gen.  Gregorio  Alvarez  has 
mounted  a  compaign  of  much  wider  propor- 
tions to  silence  its  own  media  critics.  The 
May  16  closure  of  the  monthly  magazine  La 
Plaza  was  the  fourth  such  action  taken 
against  critical  publications  in  the  past  five 
months,  and  the  seventh  since  Alvarez  took 
office  on  Sept.  1. 1981. 

La  Plaza  editor  Felisberto  Carambula  re- 
ceived the  censure  immediately  upon  his 
return  to  Uruguay  from  a  conference  in 
Quito,  Ecuador,  and  a  stopover  in  Washing- 
ton during  which  he  discussed  the  situation 
of  the  press  in  Uruguay  with  officials  of  pri- 
vate organizations. 

Charles  A.  Perllk,  president  of  the  40,000- 
member  Newspaper  Guild  and  the  incoming 
chairman  of  COHA's  board  of  trustees,  sent 
Alvarez  a  letter  protesting  the  decree  which 
formalized  the  shutdown: 

"The  fact  that  this  magazine  has  been 
closed  by  the  armed  forces  is  a  stark  rebut- 
tal to  the  claim  that  there  is  a  new  respect 
for  civil  liberties  in  Uruguay  today  ...  La 
Plaza's  only  crime  appears  to  have  been  its 
criticism  of  official  malfeasance,  economic 
mismanagement  and  gross  mistreatment  of 
political  prisoners.  The  action  is  a  flagrant 
violation  of  fundamental  press  freedoms 
and  represents  a  serious  escalation  In  re- 
pression of  the  media  in  your  country." 

The  "claim"  referred  to  was  the  testimony 
offered  by  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Stephen  Bosworth  in  congressional 
hearings  on  Uruguay's  human  rights  situa- 
tion last  Sept.  IS.  The  hearings  were  re- 
quested after  President  Reagan  authorized 
the  transfer  of  U.S.  arms  owned  by  Korea  to 
the  Uruguayan  government,  in  apparent 
violation  of  U.S.  prohibitions  against  such 
sales  because  of  that  country's  human 
rights  record. 

"Restrictions  on  the  media  .  .  .  are  now 
being  loosened,"  Bosworth  said,  and  went  on 
to  praise  the  incoming  Alvarez  government 
for  its  emphasis  on  "the  restoration  of  a 
democratic  process  and  on  human  rights 
and  liberties." 

Three  days  before  Bosworth's  testimony, 
however,  the  monthly  Opcion  of  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  Party  was  closed  for  two 
months.  Since  Alvarez's  inauguration,  the 
tempo  has  picked  up  considerably. 
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In  January,  La  Democracla,  an  organ  of 
the  Nationalist  ("Blanco")  Party,  was  or- 
dered to  cease  publishing  for  a  two-month 
period,  its  third  closure  in  12  months.  The 
C^olorado  Party's  Opinar  was  issued  a  simi- 
lar decree  on  March  4,  for  criticizing  the 
government's  restrictive  press  policies  and 
defending  the  rights  of  political  dissidents. 
And  on  April  27,  Opcion  was  again  closed 
for  two  months,  for  publishing  the  history 
of  the  country's  Socialist  Party,  which  the 
government  labeled  "political  propaganda." 

Uruguayan  sources  said  the  measures 
against  La  Democmcia  and  Opcion  early 
this  year  may  have  been  timed  to  deter  criti- 
cism of  a  new  political  parties  statute  con- 
sidered by  the  Council  of  State  in  March. 
Only  the  two  traditional  parties,  the  Colora- 
do and  the  Blanco,  were  recognized  as  legal 
under  the  new  law  and  will  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  the  presidential  elections 
scheduled  for  1984  under  the  statute.  The 
Christian  E>emocrat8  and  the  left-of-center 
Prente  AmpUo  will  be  prohibited,  which  will 
effectively  disenfranchise  the  third  of  the 
electorate  which  voted  for  those  parties' 
candidates  in  the  last  free  elections  in  1971. 

La  Plaza  is  one  of  a  number  of  small  publi- 
cations which,  along  with  the  political  par- 
ties' periodicals,  have  evolved  into  forums 
for  opponents  of  continued  military  rule. 
The  country's  six  newspapers,  four  televi- 
sion stations  and  40  radio  channels  all  prac- 
tice strict  self-censorship  if  they  are  not  di- 
rectly controlled  by  the  government.  The 
small  non-partisan  monthlies  like  La  Plaza 
and  the  political  parties'  organs  offer  a 
lively  alternative  by  tackling  such  taboo 
subjects  as  government  corruption  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  hundreds  of  political 
prisoners  in  the  nation's  Jails. 

In  1981,  indications  arose  that  they  were 
becoming  too  direct  in  their  criticism  of  the 
armed  forces.  Opinar  was  closed  in  April  for 
four  weeks  after  publishing  documents 
which  revealed  official  corruption  in  the 
military-run  National  University. 

The  decree  which  closed  La  Plaza  typified 
those  offered  in  most  of  the  shutdowns. 
Carambula  was  accused  of  a  number  of  vio- 
lations of  national  security  laws,  including 
(a)  hiring  individuals  who  previously  had 
been  stripped  of  their  political  rights  by  the 
government;  (b)  publishing  articles  critical 
of  the  government's  economic  policies;  and 
(c)  questioning  the  sincerity  of  the  mili- 
tary's "process"  to  return  the  country  to 
democratic  rule  by  1984. 

The  first  instance  is  particularly  illumi- 
nating, because  it  deals  with  one  of  the 
harshest  facts  of  Uruguayan  political  life. 
The  government  security  forces  maintain  an 
A-B-C  rating  system  of  individuals.  An  "A" 
signifies  a  clean  bill  of  health,  that  the 
person  In  question  has  no  compromising 
marks  on  his  record  and  is  thus  entitled  to 
full  exercise  of  his  constitutional  rights.  A 
"B"  is  something  of  a  probationary  status, 
which  mandates  that  a  person  be  particular- 
ly careful  not  to  transgress  political  guide- 
lines. A  "C"  deprives  citizens  of  their  rights 
to  travel  outside  the  country,  to  hold  a  gov- 
ernment Job  and  is  a  deterrent  to  all  but  the 
most  menial  of  employment.  The  "C"  is  a 
common  tool  levied  against  Journalists  who 
write  articles  critical  of  government  policies, 
and.  as  in  the  case  of  La  Plaza,  to  dose  pub- 
lications altogether.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  ROXANNE  CRAMER 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OPPUMUM 
ni  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  ^-/le  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  one 
who  has  always  been  deeply  Interested 
in  education.  I  am  particularly  Im- 
pr<>ssed  by  that  special  classroom 
te  jher— the  one  who  takes  personal 
pride  in  seeing  each  child  grow  and  de- 
velop as  the  year  goes  by.  It  takes  a 
very  unique  kind  of  person  to  bring 
out  the  best  in  our  young  people  and 
an  exceptional  dedication  to  make 
each  class  of  students  feel  special. 

Today  I  want  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  colleagues  one  such  exem- 
plary teacher,  Mrs.  Roxanne  Cramer, 
who  teaches  at  the  Haycock  Elementa- 
ry School  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  her  sixth- 
grade  class  is  today  paying  tribute  to 
her  and  thanking  her  for  her  special 
efforts  on  their  behalf.  These  students 
sire  grateful  for  Mrs.  Cramer's  inspira- 
tion, guidance,  patience,  and  sense  of 
humor.  I,  too,  would  like  to  salute  Mrs. 
Cramer  for  her  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  young  people  and  commend 
her  class  for  recognizing  the  impor- 
tance of  an  outstanding  teacher.* 


U.S.  ARMS  SALES  TO  JORDAN- 
HOUSE  RESOLUTION  485 


HON.  BARRY  M.  GOLDWATER,  JR. 

OPCAUPOKmA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  increasingly  alarmed  at  reports  of 
possible  arms  deals  with  Jordan.  I 
remain  adamant  in  my  opposition  to 
any  such  sales. 

E^lier  this  year  I  Joined  with  a 
number  of  my  colleagues  in  writing  a 
strong  letter  to  President  Reagan  out- 
lining why  arms  sales  to  Jordan  were 
inadvisable  at  this  time.  Regardless  of 
whether  the  items  under  discussion 
are  F-15's  and  mobile  Hawk  missiles, 
or  as  ctUTcntly  reported,  F-50's  and 
mobUe  Stinger  antiaircraft  missiles, 
the  question  lx>ils  down  to  one  thing: 
security  of  our  ally.  IsraeL 

Let  us  be  honest.  Jordan  has  no  com- 
mitment to  the  Camp  David  accords. 
Thus,  they  have  no  real  commitment 
to  peace  in  the  Mideast.  Further,  they 
indicate  an  all-too-real  willingness  to 
deal  with  the  Soviets. 

The  United  States  has  no  business 
selling  arms  to  a  nation  that  deliber- 
ately undercuts  our  major  Mideast 
ally  and  friend,  Israel,  or  our  major 
Mideast  diplomatic  interest,  the  Camp 
David  accords. 

I  will  continue  to  urge  my  coUeagues 
and  the  administration  not  to  deal 
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with  Jordan  until  such  a  time  as  that 
country  endorses  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. 

I  am  extremely  pleased  to  see  that 
the  gentleman  form  New  York  (Mr. 
Addabbo),  has  introduced  House  Reso- 
lution 485.  a  bill  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  House  that  the  United 
States  should  not  become  Involved 
with  arms  sales  to  Jordan,  including 
advanced  fighter  aircraft,  mobile  anti- 
aircraft missiles  and  any  other  mili- 
tary equipment.  I  have  added  my 
name  to  the  list  of  cosiwnsors  of  this 
legislation,  and  will  press  for  its 
speedy  passage  should  rumors  of  a 
possible  Jordan  arms  sale  come  to  frui- 
tion.* 


A  REBIARKABLE  MAN 


HON.  KE  SKELTON 

ormuouu 

IH  THE  BOUSK  OP  RXPIBSENTATIVZS 

TTiunday  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
a  recent  trip  to  my  district  I  had  occa- 
sion to  meet  a  remarkable  man.  It  is 
my  pleasure  to  use  this  statement  as  a 
means  to  comment  on  his  services  so 
that  others  might  strive  to  emulate  it. 
Harry  O'Neill,  a  World  War  I  veter- 
an, celebrated  50  years  as  a  member  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  recent- 
ly. That,  in  and  of  itself.  Is  note- 
worthy. His  membership  in  that  orga- 
nization, however,  will  not  be  remem- 
bered by  its  length  of  tenure  so  much 
as  by  the  dedication  and  leadership  he 
brought  to  it. 

When  the  first  VFW  post  was  estab- 
lished in  Pettis  County,  Harry  O'Neill 
was  the  commander.  He  has  served  as 
post  commander  of  VFW  posts  in  Se- 
dalla  12  times  in  SO  years.  He  has  also 
held  positions  at  the  regional  level  of 
the  organization.  He  was  the  guest  of 
honor  at  a  recent  dinner  of  that  orga- 
nization and  it  was  clear  that  he  was 
proud  of  the  organization. 

What  is  probably  most  striking  is  his 
stated  hope  that  the  group  will  dwin- 
dle and  disappear  over  the  years 
ahead.  Like  so  many  Americans  who 
served  their  country  in  armed  conflict, 
he  knows  the  sacrifice  and  pain  it 
causes  and  seeks  a  just  and  lasting 
peace. 

Harry  O'Neill  has  served  his  country 
well,  and  continues  today  by  partici- 
pating  in  the  activities  of  the  VFW.  He 
deserves  our  respect  and  commenda- 
tions.* 


EXTENS^NS  OF  REMARKS 

GREAlilR  ORANGE  YMCA 
CENTEN  OAL  CELEBRATION 


POSTAL 
WORKING 


HON.  BBNJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

I  OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  RCPRESENTATrVES 

TTiuibday,  June  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
congratulate  the  current  1.953  mem- 
bers of  the{  Greater  Orange  YMCA 
and  to  prais^  its  past  members  on  the 
marking  of  100  years  of  service  and 
leadership  to  the  communities  in 
Orange  Coi^ty.  which  will  be  cele- 
brated Satuitiay.  June  5. 1082. 

In  a  time  of  budget  constraints,  the 
Greater  Oratnge  YMCA  is  expanding 
its  services  «nd  commitment  to  devel- 
oping the  potential  of  all  individuals 
through  tracing  programs  and  coop- 
erative adventures.  The  Greater 
Orange  Y  ^ts  involved  and  acts;  it 
does  not  sintply  discuss  problems  and 
appoint  coiiimittees.  Therefore,  the 
best  praise  for  this  fine  organization  is 
to  recite  some  of  the  ways  it  enriches 
the  lives  of  all  people  living  in  our 
area.  I 

One  of  its  significant  programs  is 
latch  key.  Which  is  an  afterschool  su- 
pervision program  for  children  in 
grades  1-6  without  adult  supervision 
after  school.  Not  only  do  children  get 
supervision  after  school  here,  but  they 
also  participfite  in  the  varied  programs 
the  Y  has  to  offer  to  enable  them  to 
grow  emoticnally,  socially,  phjrsically, 
and  educati<  inally.  To  get  the  children 
there  and  bi  cK  the  Y  has  purchased  a 
bus. 

The  Grea«r  Orange  Y  reaches  out 
to  yoimg  people  at  the  crucial  ages 
when  supervision  and  companionship 
in  a  con;>tn}ctive  positive  setting  is  so 
badly  needed.  This  summer  their  camp 
will  be  goii|e  at  fuU  strength,  as  will 
all  activitias  regularly  provided  for 
young  people  through  the  youth  mem- 
bership. Tl^  Teen  Center  gives  teen- 
agers a  plao^  to  go  in  the  evenings  and 
an  opportunity  to  confront  the  tough 
problems  ahd  pressures  involved  in 
growing  upT 

The  Y  nelrer  lets  up  in  its  attention 
to  all  age  groups.  From  the  nursery 
school  to  its  varied  adult  fitness  pro- 
grams and  on  to  its  senior  citizen  ac- 
tivities, the  Greater  Orange  Y  tackles 
not  only  oi|r  hearts  and  souls  but  our 
forms  and  shapes  as  well. 

I  ask  my  jcolleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  saluting  the  Greater  Orange 
YMCA,  a  ^eat  force  for  good  in  this 
day  when  ft  is  so  easy  to  become  dis- 
couraged. May  the  next  100  years  be 
as  successf«l  as  the  last  100,  and  may 
you  reach  new  heights,  extend  new 
wings,  and  continue  to  challenge  us  to 
combine  bo|dy  and  soiil  in  the  constant 
pursuit  of  ^cellence.* 
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EMPLOYEES 


AH} 


ARE  HARD 
COURTEOUS 


HON.  DAVtD  L  BONIOR 

or  UICHIGAII 
IM  THE  HOUSE  0^  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday^  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  BONIOR  \  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  in  objection  to 
the  television  coifmercials  which  have 
been  nm  by  the  Federal  Express  Co. 
These  commercials  depict  postal  em- 
ployees as  being  lazy,  unhelpful,  and 
unconcerned  about  the  quality  of  their 
work.  While  I  believe  in  the  impor- 
tance of  commercial  marketing,  I  be- 
lieve these  advertisements  are  a  little 
out-of-hand.  Instead  of  promoting  a 
service,  they  insu|t  the  integrity  of  our 
Nation's  670,000  postal  employees. 
The  majority  of  these  postal  employ- 
ees are  hard  working  and  courteous. 

These  unfair  characterizations  are 
totally  inconsistent  with  the  actual 
performance  of  the  Postal  Service.  For 
example,  last  winter,  our  Nation  expe- 
rienced the  worst  storms  of  the  centu- 
ry yet  our  postaljemployees  responded 
in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In  many 
areas  of  the  country,  other  Govern- 
ment and  businns  activities  were  sus- 
pended but  the  Postal  Service  employ- 
ees were  on  the  Job;  going  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  in  order  to  provide  service. 
This  show  of  dttdication  was  evident 
-here  in  Washing^n  after  10  inches  of 
snow  fell  on  the  city.  Although  all 
nonessential  Government  employees 
were  given  the  day  off,  100  percent  of 
the  District's  i>ostal  employees  were 
persent  for  duty  juid  processed  2.5  mil- 
lion pieces  of  mall. 

In  light  of  this  and  many  other  simi- 
lar examples,  I  bplieve  the  Federal  Ex- 
press Co.  should  more  closely  consider 
the  fairness  and  accurateness  of  their 
commercials.  We  have  every  reason  to 
be  proud  of  the  performance  of  these 
postal  employee!  and  I  personally  ap- 
plaud their  continuing  dedication  to 
an  efficient  postal  delivery  system.* 


CONCERN 
ABILITY 


UT  H.R.  6181  DIS- 
MENTS  OF  1982 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

jpLORnM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  |oP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundaf/,  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  iMr.  Speaker,  the  Save 
Our  Security  cialition,  a  coalition  of 
over  100  organizations  concerned 
about  our  Nation's  social  security 
system,  has  expressed  its  concern 
about  HJl.  6181,  the  Disability 
Amendments  of  {1982. 

The  Save  Our  Security  Coalition 
(SOS)  has  been  working  to  preserve 
the  viability  dt  the  social  security 
system  as  the  Njation's  principal  insur- 
ance program  lor  retirement,  disabil- 
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ity,  and  through  medicare,  help  with 
health  care  bills.  The  coalition's  lead- 
ership includes  such  eminent  Ameri- 
cans as  Wilbur  Cohen  and  Arthur 
Flemming,  former  Secretaries  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education  and 
Welfare;  former  Members  of  Congress 
and  distinguished  colleagues,  Wilbur 
Mills,  James  Burke,  James  Corman, 
Charles  Vanlk,  and  Ralph  Yarbor- 
ough;  three  former  Commissioners  of 
the  Social  Security  Administration, 
William  Driver,  Robert  Ball,  and 
Charles  Schottland;  and  distinguished 
representatives  of  national  aging  orga- 
nizations such  as  Jake  dayman,  Cy 
Brickfield,  and  Nelson  Cruikshank. 

I  wanted  to  bring  the  views  of  SOS 
regarding  possible  changes  in  the  dis- 
ability portion  of  the  social  security 
system  to  the  attention  of  the  House: 
Savb  Our  Sbcuritt  Coautioh  Positioh  oh 

HJl.  6181— Thk  Duabiutt  Amxiidiibits 

OP  1982 

The  Save  Our  Sectirlty  (SOS)  Coalition  > 
Is  opposed  to  H.R.  6181,  the  EHsabUity 
Amendments  of  1982.  While  there  are  sever- 
al provisions  within  H.R.  6181  which  SOS 
supports,  the  Inclusion  of  two  particular 
provisions  make  the  Mil  untenable.  These 
two  provisions  are  Section  5,  which  closes 
the  record  on  evidence  at  reconsideration 
for  termination  cases,  and  Section  7,  which 
provides  uniform  standards  for  disability  de- 
terminations without  a  requirement  for 
public  notice  or  comment 

SOS's  message  is  simple:  there  is  nothing 
in  H.R.  6181  which  adequately  addresses  the 
current  problem  of  massive  termination 
from  the  disability  rolls  of  severely  and  per- 
manently disabled  persons  who  are  unable 
to  woriL  In  addition.  Sections  5  and  7,  if  en- 
acted, will  create  further  delays  in  the  adju- 
dicative process  and  violate  the  due  process 
rights  of  disability  beneficiaries  to  an  impar- 
tial hearing  before  an  Administrative  Law 
Judge  (ALJ). 

SOS  supports  the  concept  of  a  face-to-face 
conference  or  interview  at  the  reconsider- 
ation stage.  However,  we  are  adamantly  op- 
posed to  dosing  the  record  for  any  disability 
beneficiaries  after  the  reconsideration  deci- 
sion and  to  altering  the  reconsideration 
process  to  include  evidentiary  hearings. 
These  two  provisions.  If  enacted,  will  result 
in  a  revolutionary  change  In  the  character 
of  the  hearings  process  and  we  feel  will  vio- 
late current  due  process  rights  of  benefici- 
aries. The  role  of  the  Administrative  Law 
Judge  (ALJ)  and  the  claimant's  right  to  a 
fair  and  impartial  hearing  will  be  under- 
mined. 

Very  few  people  are  represented  untU  the 
ALJ  stage  where  they  are  assisted  in  obtain- 
ing evidence.  We  doubt  that  State  disability 
agencies  will  assist  beneficiaries  in  the  de- 
velopment of  evidence  in  any  meaningful 
way  and  believe  that  Section  S  of  HR  6181 
will  place  the  burden  of  obtaining  aU  medi- 
cal and  vocational  evidence  on  the  backs  of 
disabled  recipients.  This  problem  is  partic- 
ularly difficult  for  disabled  persons  with  a 
mental  disabiUty. 
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If  enacted.  Section  5  would  mean  that  ter- 
minated disability  beneficiaries  would  need 
representation  twice  during  the  appeals 
process,  once  at  the  reconsideration  and 
once  at  the  ALJ  hearing  level.  In  addition, 
the  disabled  person  (and  their  representa- 
tive If  they  have  one)  would  bear  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  evidence  being 
presented  to  the  ALJ  was  not  available  at 
reconsideration.  If  this  "proof"  is  not  satis- 
factory, their  case  would  be  sent  back  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  for  a  second 
reconsideration. 

The  establishment  of  evidentiary  hearings 
at  the  reconsideration  level  works  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  disabled  beneficiaries  who 
have  a  right  to  impartial  hearings  before 
Administrative  Law  Judges  governed  by  the 
Administrative  Procedures  Act.  It  is  only  at 
this  level  that  such  imputiality  can  be  as- 
sured. It  makes  sense  that  this  is  the  point 
in  the  appeals  process  when  beneficiaries 
would  secure  representation.  We  question 
the  intent  of  Section  S  which  appears  to 
substitute  evidentiary  hearings  before  AUs 
with  hearings  before  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration personneL  We  do  not  believe  that 
impartiality  and  fairness  are  possible  when 
hearings  are  conducted  by  personnel  re- 
sponsible to  the  very  agency  which  has 
denied  benefits.  Section  S,  along  with  Sec- 
tion 7,  appears  to  undermine  the  due  proc- 
ess rights  of  beneficiaries  in  an  attempt  to 
secure  tighter  control  of  the  disablUty  de- 
termination process  by  the  SSA  which  is 
seeking  greater  numbers  of  disallowances  in 
order  to  save  Federal  dollars.  We  strongly 
object  to  this  section  of  HR  6181. 

SOS  recognizes  the  need  for  imiform 
standards  for  disability  determinations. 
However,  we  object  strenuously  to  Section  7 
of  HR  6181,  The  open-ended  language  of 
Section  7  would  allow  the  Social  Security 
Administration  to  do  whatever  it  desires  rel- 
ative to  the  establishment  of  uniform  stand- 
ards. SOS  opposes  the  incorporation  at  the 
ALJ  hearing  level  of  appeal  of  any  stand- 
ards that  are  not  issued  for  public  comment. 
It  is  critical  that  the  disability  determina- 
tion process  and  the  standards  utilized  be 
accessible  to  the  public.  It  is  apparent  to  us 
that  SSA  is  already  utill^ng  Informal  in- 
structions such  as  the  Social  Security  Rul- 
ings (SSRs)  and  the  Program  Operations 
Manual  Systems  (POBIs)  to  narrow  the  al- 
lowability of  claims;  in  effect,  SSA  is  modi- 
fying the  published  regulations  by  more 
stringent  and  untested  interpretations.  SOS 
recommends  there  be  a  statutory  require- 
ment that  any  uniform  standards  estab- 
lished by  the  SSA  be  published  in  the  Fed- 
eral Register  in  accordance  with  the  Admin- 
istrative Procedures  Act  so  that  the  public 
will  have  an  opportunity  for  comment.* 


RIGHT  TO  PROTEST  DENIED 
SOVIET  JEWS 


■  SOS  Is  comprlaed  of  over  100  organlnaioiu  con- 
cerned about  our  naUon's  aodal  lecurity  system. 
The  leaders  of  SOS  Include  two  former  Secretaries 
of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare,  several  former 
Commissioners  of  Social  Security,  and  a  number  of 
former  Members  of  Consress.  It  Is  bipartisan  coall- 
Uon. 


HON.  BENJABON  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OP  irSW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATXVBS 

Thursday,  June  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
year  ago  on  May  31,  1981,  Vladmir 
Tsukerman  and  Osin  Lokshin  were  ar- 
rested in  the  Soviet  Union.  Like  many 
of  their  Jewish  colleagues,  Taukerman 
and  Lokshin  had  been  repeatedly 
denied  requests  for  exit  visas  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel,  and  in  their  frustra- 
tion, organized  a  protest  to  make  their 
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objections  known.  This  act  was  consid- 
ered a  crime  worthy  of  3  years  in  a 
labor  camp  according  to  the  provisions 
in  the  RSFSR  criminal  code,  which  es- 
tablishes penalties  for  "organization 
of,  or  participation  in,  group  actions 
which  violate  public  order." 

Tsukerman  and  Lokshin's  plight  is 
but  another  example  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  deplorable  actions  against  its 
Jewish  and  non-Jewish  population. 
Aside  from  making  it  a  virtual  impossi- 
bility for  Jews  to  emigrate,  the  Soviet 
Union  further  bans  the  right  to  object 
to  the  denial  of  rights.  The  right  to 
protest  is  one  guaranteed  under  the 
basic  humanitarian  principles  em- 
bodied in  freedom  of  speech  provi- 
sions. Continual  detention  for  illegal 
protests  constitutes  harassment  of  the 
worst  order. 

It  is  inevitable  that  individuals  wlU 
protest  the  repressive  policies  waged 
against  Soviet  Jews:  waiting  periods  of 
up  to  10  years  for  visas,  arrests  and 
constant  badgering  by  the  KGB,  the 
very  real  risk  of  losing  one's  Job,  and 
slanderous  statements  published  in 
Government  controlled  media.  If  the 
Soviet  Union  did  not  blatantly  ignore 
and  deny  the  rights  that  it  supposedly 
guarantees  under  its  own  laws,  then  its 
citizens  would  not  be  forced  to  resort 
to  peaceful  forms  of  demonstration 
and  the  Government's  need  to  bring 
trumped-up  charges  against  its  citizens 
would  be  eliminated. 

The  number  of  Prisoners  of  Con- 
science continues  to  increase,  while 
Soviet  Jewry  emigration  figures  stead- 
ily remain  at  the  alltime  lows  they 
re{u:hed  early  this  year.  As  long  as  this 
trend  continues,  our  dissatisfaction 
must  be  made  perfectly  clear  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Sup- 
port for  those  whose  rights  are  denied, 
and  who  are  wrongfully  detained,  is  of 
crucial  importance.  It  is  only  with  our 
help  and  constant  reminders  that  Jews 
in  the  Soviet  Union  will  live  to  see  the 
freedoms  they  rightfully  deserve. 
With  our  efforts  we  may  one  day  find 
there  is  no  longer  the  need  to  speak 
out  as  I  do  today— against  repressive 
tactics  and  trumped-up  charges  lead- 
ing to  arrests  that  plague  our  coura- 
geous friends  in  the  Soviet  Union.* 


THE  NEWS  MEDIA 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

ormuBA 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON,  lb.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  June  2,  1982, 
into  the  Congressional  Rbcobo: 
The  News  MisiA 
A  CSS  news  team  recently  came  to  south- 
ern Indiana  to  do  a  story  on  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement.  As  I  watched  the  team 
woi^  I  became  more  and  more  intrigued  by 
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the  excitement  its  presence  caused.  The  ex- 
perience set  me  to  thinking  about  the  place 
of  the  media  in  the  life  of  the  nation. 

The  national  news  media  have  become 
major  actors  in  the  political  process.  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  importance  of  watching 
the  evening  news  programs  on  television  be- 
cause they  are  what  most  Hoosiers  are 
watching  and  they  are  the  source  of  much 
of  the  information  Hoosiers  receive.  Beyond 
the  fimctlon  of  conveying  a  simple  knowl- 
edge of  events  to  the  public,  however,  the 
media  have  taken  on  the  role  of  interpreters 
of  events.  Indeed,  the  media  have  become 
an  extra  constitutional  branch  of  govern- 
ment. They  shape  public  opinion  as  much  as 
they  report  what  happens.  By  the  stories 
they  cover  or  fail  to  cover,  the  media  set  the 
agenda  of  the  nation  and  bring  heavy  influ- 
ence to  bear  on  public  policy.  Presidents  and 
Congresses  react  to  the  events  they  choose 
to  report.  The  media  play  a  central  role  in 
the  assessment  of  caiuUdates  and  the  selec- 
tion of  issues  in  political  campaigns.  On 
their  Judgments  hang  careers  and  reputa- 
tions. The  media  reward  emd  punish.  Judge 
right  and  wrong,  and  can  make  or  break  a 
Chief  Executive,  a  Cabinet  official,  a  Sena- 
tor, or  a  Congressman. 

Journalists  themselves  are  good  reflec- 
tions of  the  power  of  the  media.  Some  net- 
work Journalists,  for  example,  have  become 
celebrities  who  are  wooed  by  politicians, 
pursued  by  talk-show  hosts,  paid  large  fees 
by  speakers'  bureaus,  and  sought  after  by 
sodalities  to  receive  prestigious  dinner  invi- 
tations. These  Journalists  are  the  new  "king- 
makers" of  the  political  process  who  them- 
selves make  the  news  quite  frequently.  The 
appointment  of  a  network  anchorman  gen- 
erates about  as  much  Interest  as  does  the 
appointment  of  a  Secretary  of  State. 

The  power  of  the  media  can  also  be 
gauged  by  their  performance  In  the  context 
of  critical  events  in  the  nation's  recent  his- 
tory. Our  views  have  been  deeply  shaped, 
for  example,  by  the  way  the  media  reported 
the  civil  rights  movement,  the  Vietnam 
War,  and  Watergate.  It  is  not  much  of  an 
exaggeration  to  say  that  events  today  really 
do  not  occur  unless  they  are  covered  by  the 
media. 

One  should  not  think  that  the  shoes  of 
the  media  are  easy  to  fill.  They  are  not.  The 
media  must  grapple  with  numerous  techni- 
cal problems  as  they  try  to  bring  an  overall 
sense  of  coherence  to  the  day's  happenings. 
They  must  report,  not  only  politics  and  eco- 
nomics, but  also  energy,  environment,  sci- 
ence, and  a  dooen  other  complex  subjects. 
No  one  can  cover  all  the  significant  events 
of  the  day,  so  the  media  must  be  highly  se- 
lective and  must  make  difficult  Judgments 
about  what  is  news.  To  make  things  more 
difficult  still,  the  media  must  contend  with 
the  secretive  instincts  of  politicians  and  bu- 
reaucrats. 

Even  so,  the  media  have  made  their  Job 
harder  by  expanding  It.  Many  Journalists 
are  no  longer  content  to  be  observers.  Some 
want  to  participate  in  the  making  of  public 
policy:  others  want  to  be  advocates  for  a 
cause.  It  is  obvious  that  the  media  are 
giving  more  attention  to  analysis  and  inter- 
pretation. The  problem  for  the  viewer  or 
reader  is  that  It  is  not  always  clear  to  him 
whether  he  is  getting  an  objective  recount- 
ing of  the  facta  or  a  particular  (even  if  in- 
formed) opinion. 

The  media,  of  course,  are  essential  to  the 
work  of  politldana  because  commimication 
is  the  eoMnce  of  government.  The  media  act 
as  intermediaries  between  the  people  and 
the  government,  so  the  politician  who  ig- 
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nores  them  do^  so  at  his  own  peril.  In  fact, 
a  whole  generation  of  "media  politicians" 
has  now  sprui}g  up:  they  are  tutored  in  the 
art  of  "projec^g"  themselves  on  television, 
skilled  In  the  fsoft  sell",  sensitive  to  the  nu- 
ances of  eledtronlc  communications,  and 
aware  that  style  is  as  important  as  sub- 
stance and  idiage  as  important  as  issue. 
"Getting  on  tke  tube"  is  the  goal  of  nearly 
every  candldale  for  public  office,  whether 
he  is  running  lor  the  Presidency  or  the  state 
legislature.  The  candidate's  principal  means 
of  communication  are  the  media  and  his 
strategy  Is  to  control  as  much  time  and 
space  in  the  media  as  he  can. 

Despite  the  power  of  the  media,  the  scope 
of  their  Influence  remains  a  mystery  to  me. 
The  media  certainly  have  changed  the  proc- 
ess of  govemment  and  the  manner  in  which 
we  conduct  pc4ltical  campaigns.  They  do  not 
form  a  mon(4ithic  institution,  but  rather 
"speak  with  ajhundred  voices",  as  one  com- 
mentator put  |t.  I  do  not  really  know  wheth- 
er Presidents  and  legislators  act  more  wisely 
because  of  the  media.  As  the  media  informi 
expose,  and  ducidate.  they  may  at  times 
become  adversaries  of  govemment.  Certain- 
ly, govemment  as  we  know  it  could  not  exist 
without  them. 

I  detect  among  Hoosiers  an  ambivalent  at- 
titude toward  the  media.  In  these  troubled 
and  uncertain  times,  they  know  that  com- 
plex events  ate  touching  their  lives  in  im- 
portant ways^  They  want  to  understand 
these  events  better,  so  they  turn  to  the 
media  for  sotnd  answers  and  thoughtful 
guidance.  Ho|rever,  they  are  not  always 
pleased  with  vthat  they  get  from  the  media. 
In  recent  yeals,  they  have  become  increas- 
ingly skeptical  about  what  they  see  on  tele- 
vision or  read  ^  the  newspapers. 

I  agree  with  the  view  that  the  American 
media  may  w4ll  be  the  most  accurate  and 
unbiased  In  the  world.  I  have  the  distinct 
impression  ttiat  American  Journalists  try 
hard  to  be  fair,  but  fairness  is  an  exacting 
standard  and  Journalists  are,  after  all,  falli- 
ble human  bfllngs.  As  viewers  and  readers 
exercise  more  caution  in  Judging  the  prod- 
ucts of  the  media,  both  the  media  and  the 
public  are  betler  served.* 


VOL!  fNTARY  PRAYER 

H(  N.  DAN  COATS 

OP  IMSIAIf  A 
IN  THX  HO  DSC  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent proposed  on  May  6.  1982  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  allow  prayer  in 
our  Nation'4  public  schools.  Both  the 
President  and  I  share  the  same  view 
that  children  should  be  allowed  the 
opportiuilty  for  a  moment  of  daily, 
voluntary  player. 

In  my  opi^on.  students  should  be  al- 
lowed to  eiigage  in  prayer  in  public 
schools,  as  U>ng  as  the  prayer  or  medi- 
tation doesi  not  interfere  with  the 
schools'  seOular  activities.  It  is  not 
right  for  us  to  put  limits  on  what, 
how,  and  where  prayer  shovild  be  of- 
fered by  an  individual  or  group  of  par- 
ents or  students  as  long  as  their  activi- 
ties do  not  violate  the  rights  of  others. 
I  believe  parents,  students,  and  teach- 
ers should  aidopt  policies  in  accordance 
with  local  community  standards  and 
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appropriate  in  each 


requirements  as 
situation. 

My  position  is  Itui^her  reflected  in  a 
statement  entitle!  "To  Ban  Prayer  Is 
Extremist"  published  in  the  Washlng- 
22,  1982.  Written  by 
a  researcher  with 
the  National  Association  of  Evangeli- 
cals, the  article  thoughtfully  articu- 
lates the  concemg  of  many  Americans. 
I  would  liice  to  commend  this  su-ticle  to 
my  colleagues  for  their  consideration: 

The  Post's  edltorfcd  "Whose  God?  Which 
Prayer?"  [May  91  rases  legitimate  questions 
about  the  practically  of  implementing 
prayer  in  schools.  The  likelihood  of  both 
voluntariness  and  iion-sectarlanism  is  dis- 
puted. The  catego^cal  rejection,  however, 
of  any  accommodation  whatever  to  majority 
and  minority  rlghtf  hardly  contributes  to 
constructive  debate. 

Americans  are  generally  united  on  the 
subject  of  school  priyer.  Polls  reveal  that  75 
percent  want  some  form  of  allowance  made 
for  prayer  in  schodls;  55  percent  also  sup- 
port a  constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
such  prayer.  Why?  | 

In  its  1962  and  1963  decisions,  the  Su- 
preme Court  banned  from  public  schools  as 
unconstitutional  both  government-spon- 
sored prayers  and  the  devotional  reading  of 
the  Bible.  If  interpi|eted  narrowly,  these  de- 
cisions would  not  hecessarily  have  proven 
harmful,  but  in  pmctlce  the  lower  courts 
and  school  admlninrators  have  carried  the 
spirit  of  these  decfcions  further  than  was 
warranted.  Those  who  categorically  oppose 
prayer  in  schools  have  been  successful  in 
virtually  eradicating  any  kind  of  religious 
reference  in  many  public  schools. 

In  some  Jurisdictions,  distribution  of  the 
Bible  on  school  grounds  has  been  prohibit- 
ed; in  a  Michigan  school  system  a  voluntary 
lunch-hour  Bible  discussion  was  banned 
from  the  school  cafeteria;  in  one  community 
in  New  York  state  a  small  group  of  students 
was  denied  permission  to  pray  In  an  empty 
classroom  before  School.  The  group's  re- 
quest was,  according  to  a  federal  appeals 
court,  "too  dangerons  to  permit." 

It's  not  surprising,  then,  that  a  grounds- 
well  of  support  hak  developed  for  change. 
Some  of  this  suppdrt  is  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  legalized  school  prayer  has  become 
a  symbol  for  the  social  approval  of  religion. 
Schools  do  represent  society  as  a  whole;  to 
make  Ulegal  group  recognition  of  a  supreme 
being  within  the  publicly  financed  educa- 
tional system  offenfls  a  majority  of  that  so- 
ciety. I 

What  will  this  cfncemed  majority  settle 
for?  The  public  scaool  systems  of  America 
should  respect  the  validity  of  religion.  To 
relegate  religious  practice  solely  to  internal 
belief  is  to  say  that  an  American  is  religious- 
ly free — but  only  in  his  own  mind. 

The  sky  wlU  not  faU  on  religious  liberty  if 
our  Constitution  is  amended  to  permit  in 
the  schools  some  public,  reference  to  our 
Creator.  Moreover,  to  prohibit  any  kind  of 
group  recognition  of  the  existence  of  a  su- 
preme being  within  classrooms  is  to  carry 
the  doctrine  of  church-state  separation  to 
an  absurd  extreme. 

As  Justice  Stew^  said  In  his  1962  dis- 
sent: "Schools  plaM  such  a  central  role  in  a 
child's  formation  tbat  to  not  allow  any  reli- 
gious exercised  in  the  system  Is  to  place  reli- 
gion at  an  artiflca^  an  state-created  disad- 
vantage. A  refusal  to  permit  religious  exer- 
cises is  not  seen  as  a  realization  of  State 
neutrality  but  ratner,  as  the  establishment 
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of  a  religion  of  secularism."  The  Post's  as- 
sertion that  "religion  belongs  in  the  home 
and  in  the  church  but  not  in  the  public 
schools"  overlooks  this  reality. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  BUTLER  VOLUNTEER  FIRE 
DEPARTMENT  OP  NEW  JERSEY 
UPON  CELEBRATION  OF  ITS 
80TH  ANNIVERSARY,  1902-82 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OF  HKW  jnaxT 
IN  THE  HOtTSS  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  3, 1982 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  5,  the  residents  of  the  Borough 
of  Butler,  my  congressional  district, 
and  State  of  New  Jersey  will  Join  to- 
gether with  fire  companies  from  50 
communities  and  3  States  in  celebra- 
tion of  the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Butler  Volunteer  Fire 
Department.  I  know  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  extending  our 
warmest  greetings  and  felicitations  to 
the  courageous  members  of  this  pres- 
tigious corps  of  our  Nation's  firefight- 
Ing  public  safety  officers  on  this  most 
historic  observance. 

Mr.  Speaker.  At  the  outset  let  me 
commend  to  you  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Butler  Volunteer  Fire 
Department  who  throughout  the  past 
eight  decades  have  risked  their  lives  to 
protect  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
people.  May  I  add  special  commenda- 
tions to  the  fire  chiefs  and  current  of- 
ficers of  the  Butler  Volunteer  Fire  De- 
partment and  its  ladles  auxiliary  who 
have  served  with  distinction  in  the 
vanguard  of  our  fire  service  brigade  as 
well  as  the  members  of  the  80th  Anni- 
versary Committee— all  exemplary 
conmiunlty  leaders  and  highly  reputa- 
ble citizens  of  our  State  and  Nation— 
as  follows: 

Chiefs  of  the  Butler  Fire  Depart- 
ment—The Honorable:  Samuel  K. 
Owen.  1902-21;  Allen  Looker.  1922-28; 
Joseph  Bergen.  1929-45;  Louis 
Ouenter.  1946-49;  John  X.  Harman, 
1950-59;  Clifford  Ouenter,  1960-69; 
Anthony  DeMarco.  1970-75;  Gerald 
Day,  1976-77;  Anthony  DeMarco, 
1978-79;  Thomas  J.  Soules,  1980- 
present.  William  Dean,  honorary 
chief,  life  member,  and  grand  mar- 
shall,  75th  anniversary  celebration  (re- 
cently deceased). 

Current  officers  of  the  Butler  Fire 
Department— The  Honorable:  Thomas 
J.  Soules,  chief  of  all  departments, 
active  In  Kinney,  Michael  Fitzpatrlck, 
Jr.,  first  assistant  chief,  from  the  Bar- 
tholdi  Company;  Clifford  Guenter, 
second  assistant,  Kell  Hook  and 
Ladder;  Donald  Current,  third  assist- 
ant chief.  Pequannock  Engine  and 
Hose;  Richard  L.  Dean,  secretary. 

Founding  officers,  Pequannock 
Engine  Hose  Co.  No.  1— The  Honora- 
ble: Allen  Looker,  president;  William 
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L.  Fredericks,  Vice  President;  Augus- 
tine S.  Guenter,  clerk;  Samuel  K. 
Owen,  treasurer.  Horace  Miller, 
steward. 

Founding  officers,  Bartholdi  Hose 
Co.  No.  2— The  Honorable:  Charles 
Snyder,  foreman;  John  Weckbach,  as- 
sistant foreman;  Frank  J.  Fritz,  second 
assistant  foreman:  Herbert  Huyler, 
steward;  Reverend  Father  Clement, 
treasurer  and  honorary  foreman. 

Founding  officers.  The  Exempt  Fire- 
man's Association— The  Honorable: 
Edward  L.  Bennett,  president;  J.  F. 
Bormuth,  secretary;  F.  J.  Guenter, 
treasurer;  Joan  J.  Roach,  Richard 
Cotter,  Jack  Wichert,  Clarence  Hag- 
gerty,  Louis  A.  Guenter,  trustees. 

Ladles  Auxiliary  of  Butler  Fire  De- 
partment, current  officers— The  Hon- 
orable: Loma  Meir,  president;  Patricia 
Easing,  Ann  Nemeth,  Charlotte 
Soules,  Sharon  Meier. 

Foimding  officers,  Kinney  Hose  Co. 
No.  2  (elected  1932)— The  Honorable: 
Mae  N.  Harman,  president;  Anna  K. 
Dean,  vice  president. 

Founding  officers.  Bartholdi  Hose 
Co.  No.  2  (elected  1934)— The  Honora- 
ble: Minnie  Jansen,  president;  Anna- 
belle  M.  Meier,  vice  president. 

The  80th  Anniversary  Committee: 

Executive  officers— The  Honorable: 
Floyd  V.  Decker,  general  chairman; 
Steve  DePascale.  cochalrman;  Richard 
L.  Dean,  secretary. 

Subcommittee  chairmen— The  Hon- 
orable: Carl  Wyss,  Henry  Mohl,  Bill 
Wyman,  Don  Currant.  Mike  Schlmpf, 
Jack  Brennan.  Ben  Hopper.  Vic  Wri- 
tenour,  Tom  Decker,  Tony  DeMarco, 
Richard  Dean.  Doug  Morse,  Jr.,  Tom 
Lozler,  Jack  Struble.  Reggie  MlUer, 
Tom  lane,  and  Bob  Chiaradlo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  journal  of  Congress  a  brief 
history  of  Butler  Volimteer  Fire  De- 
partment as  related  to  me  by  Richard 
L.  Dean,  secretary  of  the  department, 
as  follows: 

A  BRUT  HISTORY  OF  THX  BUTLDI  VOLUItma 
FIRZ  DKPARTICBirT 

The  Butler  Volunteer  Plre  Department 
was  founded  In  April  of  1902.  and  is  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Borough  of  Butler's  municipal 
govemment  under  the  Mayor  and  Council. 
The  Department  is  composed  of  four  com- 
panies with  25  members  assigned  to  each: 
Kinney  Hose  Co.  No.  I,  Bartholdi  Hose  Co. 
No.  2.  Kiel  Hook  and  Ladder  Co.  No.  3,  and 
Pequazmock  Engine  and  Hose  Co.  No.  4. 

During  the  past  80  years  of  fireflghting 
and  related  activities,  there  have  been 
countless  hours  of  voluntary  service  given. 
In  past  decades  the  average  number  of 
alarms  each  year  has  steadily  risen  from  25 
In  the  mid-1930's  to  the  present  average  of 
140  general  (all  company)  alarms  plus  about 
80  sUent  (single  company)  caUs  in  each  year. 

As  with  any  volunteer  fire  department, 
the  types  of  services  rendered  free  of  charge 
ranges  from  extinguishing  minor  brush  and 
automotive  fires  to  hatt.llng  blazes  in  com- 
mercial and  industrial  complexes.  Also,  one 
of  the  non-fire  related  servioes  performed  is 
that  of  pumping  out  flooded  basements  for 
residents. 
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The  largest  fire  in  the  history  of  Butler 
was  the  $17  million  fire  loss  of  the  Pequan- 
noc  Rubber  Company  (correct  corporate 
spelling)  which  burned  between  February  20 
to  March  2,  1957.  The  blaze  which  started 
shortly  after  midnight,  could  be  seen  for 
miles  as  the  flames  travelled  hundreds  of 
feet  skyward.  Over  SO  North  Jersey  volun- 
teer fire  departments  aaristed  Butler  Fire 
Department  during  the  five  day  period.  The 
manufacturing  company  was  in  the  busineas 
of  re-cycling  rubber  products  such  as  tires 
Into  re-usable  rubber.  The  plant  covered  1ft 
acres  in  Butler's  Main  Street  district. 

Two  members  of  the  Butler  Fire  Depart- 
ment have  given  their  lives  in  the  line  of 
duty  in  the  first  80  years.  Robert  Braen  was 
killed  In  a  fall  off  the  apparatus  on  January 
3.  1966  while  responding  to  an  alarm.  Irving 
W.  (Billy)  Soules.  Jr..  was  burned  to  death 
on  February  14.  1979.  when  fire  swept 
through  the  apartment  he  shared  with  his 
parents.  Soules  died  a  hero's  death  when  he 
re-enterd  the  blazing  building  in  order  to 
rescue  his  father  suooeasfully  although  he 
did  not  escape  himself. 

Since  the  early  1900's  the  Kinney  Hose 
Ck>..  Kiel  Hook  and  Ladder  Co..  and  Pequan- 
nock Engine  and  Hooe  Co.  have  been  housed 
in  the  lower  part  of  the  Borough  Hall  on 
High  Street.  At  the  present  time,  a  new  fire 
headquarters  on  Carey  Avenue  is  being  con- 
structed and  will  include  five  large  appara- 
tus bays,  offices  for  the  Fire  Prevention 
Bureau,  Fire  Chief,  Training  Room,  work 
rooms  for  equipment  maintenance  and  Ail- 
ing fire  extinguishers,  and  a  large  haU  with 
a  kitchen  to  also  be  used  as  a  Senior  Citizen 
Center  during  the  weekdays.  The  Bartholdi 
Hoae  Co.  2  has  been  located  in  a  separate 
firehouse  on  Bartholdi  Avenue  since  1908 
and  will  remain  at  that  location. 

The  proudest  poaseaslon  of  the  Butler 
Fire  Department  is  an  eight-foot  tall 
wooden  statue  of  an  1860's  fireman.  The 
"Wooden  Fireman"  was  originally  atop  the 
Firemen's  Insurance  Company  BuQdlng  In 
Newark  from  the  1860's  untO  1909.  In  1910. 
the  statue  was  presented  to  Kinney  Hose 
Co.  I  by  Newark's  Salvage  Corps  and  was 
subsequently  mounted  on  the  balcony  of 
the  Main  Firehouse  on  April  2,  1910,  where 
it  stayed  until  June  27,  1980,  when  it  was  re- 
moved for  repairs  and  restoration  In  con- 
junction with  the  new  fire  headquarters 
construction. 

The  statue  will  be  placed  inside  of  the 
second  floor  of  the  new  $600,000  firehouse. 
It  will  face  the  street  through  a  large  pic- 
ture window  permitting  observation  by  citi- 
zens at  any  hour  of  the  day  or  night  while 
giving  protection  from  the  elements.  This 
will  help  insure  its  preservation  for  future 
generations. 

Recently,  ownershop  of  the  statue  was 
transferred  from  the  Kinney  Hoae  Co.  to 
the  entire  Butler  Fire  Department  as  ccata- 
posed  of  the  four  companies.  In  I98I,  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  granted  an  official 
"registered  trademark"  status  upon  the 
Wooden  Fireman  to  the  Butler  Volunteer 
Fire  Department. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure  for  me 
to  seek  this  national  recognition  of  the 
Butler  Volunteer  Fire  Department  for 
their  outstanding  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life  and  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  We  are  especially  apprecia- 
tive of  their  many  contributions  to  the 
quality  of  life  and  well-being  of  our 
cltlzenry  in  providing  optimum  public 
safety  to  the  people  of  our  communl- 
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ty,  safeguarding  and  protecting  the 
property  and  physical  beings  of  all  in 
their  unselfish,  dedicated  commitment 
during  the  past  80  years. 

For  their  outstanding  public  safety 
endeavors  in  safeguarding  our  people 
and  property  against  the  perils  of  fire, 
we  do  indeed  salute  the  officers  and 
members  of  the  Butler  Fire  Depart- 
ment upon  the  celebration  of  the  80th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  their 
highly  responsive  firef ightlng  service 
to  our  people  which  has  truly  enriched 
our  community.  State  and  Nation.* 


EXTENSBONS  OF  REMARKS 


STOP  THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  ELUOn  LEVITAS 

or  OKOROIA 
IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  RZFRESERTATTVZS 

TTiursday,  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  is 
the  case  with  many  of  my  colleagues,  I 
have  received  a  great  deal  of  mail  re- 
cently from  my  constituents  on  the 
issue  of  nuclear  arms.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  letters  was  one  from  a 
young  student  In  Atlanta,  Bert  White. 
While  Bert's  letter  does  not  deal  with 
all  aspects  of  this  important  issue,  I 
think  it  is  an  articulate  presentation 
of  a  point  of  view  and  demonstrates 
that  our  young  people  have  thoughts 
that  are  deserving  of  consideration.  I 
would  like  to  share  Bert  White's  letter 
with  my  coUeagues. 

DKATOIt,OA. 

Representative  Elliott  Lkvitas. 
U.S.  Houte  of  Repnaentatives, 
WoMhington,  D.C. 

DiAX  Six:  I  am  a  private  school  student  In 
Atlanta.  We  have  been  learning  about  nu- 
clear war  which  used  to  be  one  of  my  lesser 
worries.  Now  after  hearing  some  startling 
statistics  and  learning  more  about  Hiroshi- 
ma and  Nagasaki,  it  has  become  a  constant 
burden  on  my  mind.  I  have  reached  the 
point  where  I  cannot  even  look  at  the  beau- 
tiful Atlanta  skyline  without  having  pic- 
tures of  toppling  buildings,  death  and  de- 
struction run  through  my  head.  "Tou 
people  are  overreacting,"  said  one  of  Rea- 
gan's national  security  advisors,  "There  is 
only  a  forty  percent  chance  of  a  nuclear  war 
starting."  Is  this  guy  nuts?  If  there  were  a 
forty  percent  chance  of  rain  tomorrow  I'd 
sure  as  heck  take  an  umbrella!  Seeing  the 
pictures  of  Hiroshima  and  her  people  after 
the  a-bomb  was  dropped  made  me  shudder. 
And  to  think  that  both  we  and  the  Soviets 
have  missiles  many  times  more  powerful 
than  the  atom  bomb.  This  Buclear  war  busi- 
ness is  ridiculous.  It  is  mass  suicide.  You  can 
take  your  bomb  shelters— we're  talking  total 
destruction  here.  If  you're  sitting  in  a  bomb 
shelter  when  the  bomb  goes  off  you're  still 
going  to  be  one  crispy  critter.  There  are  no 
winners  In  nuclear  war,  just  losers.  I  am  not 
of  legal  voting  age  but  when  I  will  be  able  to 
vote  I  will  vote  for  candidates  who  support 
nuclear  disarmament.  Let's  stop  the  arms 
race  not  the  human  race. 
Sincerely. 

Bert  White.* 
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OF  A  L£ADER 


JOHN  G.  FARY 


OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HO*SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThUT  iday,  June  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  recognize  a  fellow  Chicagoan  who 
by  all  measures,  stands  as  a  living 
legend  in  the  southwest  side  of  Chica- 
go. Joseph  ^mard  Meegan  will  be 
honored  in  f^hicago  on  June  8  upon 
completion  of  43  years  of  service  to 
the  community.  Permit  me  to  high- 
light some  df  the  milestones  in  the 
shinning  career  of  this  gentleman. 

Joe  Meegaik  pioneered  the  national/ 
State  school  lunch  and  milk  program, 
in  which  all  Schoolchildren  in  America 
became  eligflsle  to  receive  low  cost 
milk  and  hoti  limches.  Passed  into  law 
in  1943,  the  program  is  stUl  operating 
in  public  and  private  schools  through- 
out the  united  States  today.  Mr. 
Meegan  was  a  close  friend  of  the  late 
Speaker  of  the  House  John  McCor- 
mack.  The  two  worked  hand-ln-hand 
on  the  passtige  of  the  school  lunch 
program.       ' 

Mr.  Meegan  worked  for  successful 
legislation  for  the  floridation  of  Chica- 
go's water,  reducing  tooth  decay,  espe- 
cially among  children.  He  sponsored 
the  construftlon  of  over  800  new 
homes  in  oiir  area,  through  conven- 
tional loans,  'which  required  a  change- 
of  a  city  zoning  ordinance  to  build 
single  family  dwellings  on  24-foot  lots. 
He  helped  in  the  redevelopment  of  the 
stock  yards  thereby  attracting  addi- 
tional indust^  and  Jobs  to  the  com- 
munity.        1 

Joe  MeegaA  sought  and  received  city 
council  approval  to  include  in  the 
budget  financing  for  school  crossing 
guards.  He  has  sponsored  English 
classes  for  new  residents  and  adult 
education  clisses  in  citizenship,  read- 
ing, modem  math,  art,  music,  and 
physical  education.  He  organized  and 
finances  the  cost  of  operating  a  center 
for  senior  citizens  to  provide  leisure 
time  programs,  nutritious  low  cost 
lunches,  and  other  financial  and  social 
services.  He  also  helped  to  organize  13 
local  senior  cfitizens  groups  in  the  com- 
mimity.         ' 

He  organized  a  juvenile  welfare  com- 
mittee nationally  acclaimed  as  unique 
and  outstanding  in  its  program  of  deli- 
quency  prevention  and  treatment,  in 
cooperation  with  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. He  his  worked  with  the  Chica- 
go Economii:  Development  Commis- 
sion in  a  joii^t  effort  to  attract  new  in- 
dustry Into  the  stock  yards  with  low 
cost  tax  incentives,  and  sponsored 
meetings  for  leaders  of  more  than  65 
industries. 

Mr.  Meegati  was  formerly  a  member 
of  the  boaid  of  directors  of  Holy 
Cross,  Mercf ,  and  St.  Bernard  Hospi- 
tals. He  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
health  systefns  agency  of  the  city  of 
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Chicago  and  of  tke  board  of  directors 
of  the  Exchange  National  Bank  of 
Chicago.  He  was  isofouinder  in  1939  of 
the  Back  of  the  Yards  Neighborhood 
Council,  America's  oldest  community 
organization,  and  served  as  its  execu- 
tive secretary  im^ll  February  of  this 
year;  he  is  now  a  Oonsultant. 

At  present,  Vir.  Meegan  is  a  member 
of  the  board  of  irustees  of  the  City 
CoUeges  of  Chicago,  member  of  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Illinois  Bene- 
dictine CoUege,  honorary  member  of 
De  Paul  Unlversit)^  board,  an  honorary 
member  of  the  board  of  the  Felician 
College,  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Catholip  Charities  of  Chlca- 
er  of  the  Chicago- 
imlnal  Justice,  and 
president  of  the  Chicago  Dwellings  As- 
sociation. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  thie  Back  of  the  Yards 
Coimcil  truly  represents  the  ideals  and 
goals  of  Americaii  democracy.  Broth- 
erhood, self-sufficiency,  productivity 
and  helping  tho^  who  cannot  help 
themselves,  these|  are  the  goals  that 
our  society  striv^  for  and  these  are 
the  tenets  that  tlte  Back  of  the  Yards 
has  always  stood  ^or.  As  the  cof ounder 
of  the  Back  of  the  Yards  Council,  Joe 
Meegan  has  be^  an  advocate  for 
these  Ideals  for j  the  whole  of  his 
career.  It  is  wit^  heartfelt  pleasure 
and  all  due  reA>ect  that  I  salute 
Joseph  Meegan  ^r  a  lifetime  of  ac- 
complishments and  for  the  shining  ex- 
ample he  has  set  lor  all  Americans.* 


go,  a 
Cook 
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THE  SMAlL  BUSINESS 
INNOVAnONlRESEARCH  ACT 


HON.  I 

OF 
VS  THE  HOUSE 


J.  HOWARD 

JERSEY 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday i  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  Howard]  Mr.  speaker,  I  rise 
before  my  colleacfues  today  to  express 
my  strong  support  for  H.R.  4326.  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act.  This  bill  provides  a  key  stimulant 
for  revitalizing  American  productivity 
by  increasing  the  cost  efficiency  of 
federally  funded  research  and  develop- 
ment programs  knd  facilitating  the 
commercialization  of  these  innova- 
tions. I 

Even  though  stnall  high-tech  firms 
are  among  the  most  cost-efficient  per- 
formers of  reseaifch  and  development 
in  our  economy  and  are  responsible  for 
creating  55  perce|it  of  the  new  Jobs  in 
this  coimtry,  it  t^s  been  difficult  for 
small  companies'  to  obtain  venture 
and/or  working  'capital.  Small  busi- 
nesses receive  onHy  3.5  percent  of  total 
Federal  research  and  development  ex- 
penditures. ; 

The  Small  Bu4ne8s  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  addresses  the  timely  prob- 
lems plaguing  our  economy— unem- 
ployment, lack  of  iimovation,  and 
overall    inefficiency— while,    at    the 
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same  time,  insuring  the  unique  role 
which  small  business  plays  in  our 
economy.  I  hope  my  fellow  Members 
will  Join  with  me  in  supporting  H.R. 
4326.  This  proposal  will  provide  small 
firms  with  a  mechanism  to  foster  tech- 
nological innovations  and  put  new 
product  ideas  to  work  for  the  small 
competitor.* 


IN  TRIBUTE  TO  TED  CONNOLLY 


HON.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OP  CALirORlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  share  a  story  you  won't  find  on  the 
pages  of  our  great  metropolitan  dail- 
ies. It  is  a  personal  history  of  one 
man's  enviable  odyssey;  of  promise  ful- 
filled; of  goals  achieved;  of  contribu- 
tion unstintingly  given;  of  worlds  yet 
to  conquer;  of  personal  success;  of  fa- 
milial happiness;  of  prosperity;  of  one 
among  millions  who  on  scales  large 
and  small  make  the  American  dream  a 
living  reality;  of  one  man  who  symbol- 
izes the  true  secret  of  America's  suc- 
cessful experiment  in  how  humankind 
can  best  unite  to  better  serve  enhance- 
ment of  the  human  condition. 

It  is  the  story  of  Ted  Connolly,  an 
esteemed  leader  of  the  community  we 
know  as  Oakland,  who  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  caU  "friend." 

My  friend  is  a  builder,  who  early  in 
his  most  productive  years  has  built  a 
distinguished  career,  a  respectable  for- 
tune, a  prosperous  family  business,  a 
vast  treasury  of  friendships  and  an  en- 
viable reputation  as  a  civic  leader  in 
the  Bay  area.  Yet,  he  finds  his  great- 
est satisfaction  and  pleasiire  with  the 
high  school  sweetheart  he  married 
and  the  family  of  five  they  raised. 

My  friend  carefully  allocates  a  share 
of  his  great  talent  and  valuable  time 
to  serve  the  community  which  he  be- 
lieves gave  him  the  opportunity  to 
grow  and  prosper. 

Nineteen  himdred  and  eighty-two  is 
a  time  of  transition  for  him  as  the 
focus  of  his  voluntary  contribution 
moves  beyond  Oakland  to  the  national 
setting. 

July  10  marks  completion  of  his  12th 
year  as  a  member  of  the  board  of  com- 
missioners of  the  Port  of  Oakland,  two 
of  which  he  served  as  president.  These 
years  have  seen  the  investment  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  in  the 
port's  facilities  as  it  emerged  as  the 
principal  container  terminal  serving 
the  Bay  area,  and  one  of  the  world's 
largest.  Today.  Oakland  ranks  among 
the  greatest  of  ports  serving  trans- 
pacific trade,  handling  cargo  from  all 
areas  of  Eiirope  as  well. 

Sister  port  relationships  have  been 
established  with  ports  such  as  Manila, 
Oostockny,  Russia,  and  Genoa,  Italy. 
and  the  port  has  undertaken  technical 
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assistance  contracts  to  train  port  man- 
agement personnel  for  our  Latin 
American  neighbors. 

This  year  Ted  Connolly  directs  his 
talents  to  broader  horizons  as  a  new 
member  of  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Voluntary  Foreign  Aid.  Few 
better  understand  economic  develop- 
ment, for  his  life  is  a  microstudy  of 
how  it  happens. 

Though  he  lost  his  father  when  only 
16.  Ted  assured  his  college  education 
at  the  University  of  Santa  Clara  by  ex- 
celling both  academically  and  athleti- 
cally at  Piedmont  High  School  where 
his  performance  earned  him  a  berth 
on  the  All-Alameda  football  team  for  3 
successive  years.  At  Santa  Clara,  he 
was  named  All  Coast  Tackle. 

Undaimted  by  Santa  Clara's  decision 
to  terminate  major  varsity  football,  he 
arranged  transfer  to  Tulsa  University 
where  he  earned  his  BA  in  economics 
while  playing  varsity  football. 

In  1954.  Ted  Joined  the  49ers.  In  the 
years  before  playing  his  final  year 
with  the  Cleveland  Browns  in  1964  he 
played  in  the  Pro  Bowl,  was  named  all- 
pro  guard  and  was  selected  as  a 
member  of  the  all  time  49er  team. 

Ted  used  his  off-season  months  to 
study  and  gain  experience  in  real 
estate  planning,  finals,  and  develop- 
ment, serving  successively  as  industrial 
equipment  sales  specialist,  a  commer- 
cial real  estate  management  specialist 
and  business  manager.  In  1966.  he 
fouinded  Connolly  Development  Inc.. 
which  under  his  leadership  as  chief 
executive  officer  has  earned  recogni- 
tion as  one  of  the  principal  shopping 
center  developers  in  California. 

Yet.  because  he  knows  the  critical 
importance  of  self-help,  he  made  time 
for  civic  participation  and  leadership 
in  his  church,  youth  activities,  service 
organizations,  and  uncompensated 
local  government  boards  and  commis- 
sions. 

The  profile  of  Ted  Connolly  is  the 
profile  of  what  makes  America  great, 
and  how  we  maximize  individual  effort 
to  assure  the  greatest  good  for  the 
greatest  number.  The  principles  which 
guide  his  life  are  the  guiding  princi- 
ples of  imtold  millions  of  Americans 
present  and  past.  Two  hundred  years 
of  Ted  Connolly  are  why  we  are  here, 
and  most  importantly,  why  and  how 
we  have  reached  the  level  of  economic 
and  social  advancement  we  are  now 
enjoying.  My  friend  Ted  Connolly  and 
his  beautiful  family  is  America  at  its 
best.* 
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KEEPING  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
'nON  ON  THE  NA-nONAL 
AGENDA 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

oPKiinrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  3. 1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
New  York  Times  published  an  excel- 
lent op-ed  column  June  1  by  Stuart  El- 
zenstat,  "Periling  Energy  Security." 

Mr.  Eizenstat.  the  able  and  innova- 
tive chief  domestic  policy  advisor  in 
the  Carter  administration,  reviews  the 
effect  of  energy  inflation  on  the  Amer- 
ican economy  and  the  response  of  the 
Reagan  administration  to  the  energy 
crisis. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  re- 
sponded by:  First,  denying  that  there 
is  a  problem,  and  second,  reversing  a 
decade-long  policy  of  Government  sup- 
port for  energy  conservation.  This  ad- 
ministration has  ignored  the  major 
role  that  sky-high  oil  prices  have 
played  as  inflationary  and  recession- 
ary forces  in  the  economy. 

'This  administration  must  recognize 
that  the  Nation's  energy  future  is  not 
just  a  matter  of  chance,  that  we 
cannot  leave  energy  development  ex- 
clusively to  self-interested  market 
forces  dominated  by  the  domestic  oil 
giants  or  to  the  unpredictable  forces 
of  OPEC  and  their  politically  manipu- 
lated shortages  and  surpluses. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  study  this 
article  carefully  as  we  continue  to 
debate  President  Reagan's  111-advlaed 
decision  to  abolish  the  Department  of 
Energy. 

PxRiLiMG  Ehergt  Security 
(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 

Washtngton.- A  national  tragedy  Is  un- 
folding. Now  Invisible,  it  will  become  evident 
aU  too  soon  at  enormous  cost  to  America.  It 
is  the  crumbling  of  our  infant  alternative- 
energy  Industry,  which  held  such  promise  of 
freeing  the  nation  from  Its  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

The  most  recent  acts  In  this  tragedy  are 
Exxon's  termination  of  an  oil-shale  plant 
that  would  have  produced  50,000  barrels  of 
oil  equivalent  per  day;  the  Administration's 
deep  cuts  in  solar-energy  programs  and  al- 
ternative-energy research:  Its  chilly  attitude 
toward  synthetic-energy  programs;  its  total 
reliance  on  crude  oil  decontrol;  and  the 
belief  that  with  today's  oil  glut  our  energy 
problems  are  over. 

America  has  lost  two  opportunities  to 
regain  the  energy  seciulty  it  enjoyed  earlier 
In  Its  history,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  a 
third. 

The  first  occurred  after  World  War  n 
when  funding  was  stopped  for  Franklin  O. 
Roosevelt's  wartime  program  to  create  syn- 
thetic-energy pilot  plants  to  develop  the 
technology  that  had  met  Oermany's  war- 
time jet-fuel  needs  without  crude  oil.  It  was 
stopped  because  discoveries  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  crude  oil  created  an  Illusion  of  a 
world  permanently  awash  In  oil.  This  illu- 
sion persisted  through  the  lOSO's,  when 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  imposed  a  quota  to 
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keep  out  cheap  foreign  oil.  and  the  106O'b, 
when  alinoct  unnotioed  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  was  created. 
domestic  crude  ofl  production  leveled  off. 
and  our  dependence  on  foreign  oU  increased. 
The  seomtd  opportunity  was  lost  after  the 
Arab  ofl  embargo  of  197S-74.  when  crude  oil 
prices  quadrupled.  Despite  significant  ef- 
forts by  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Oerald  R. 
Ford,  and  some  modest  legislative  accom- 
pllslunents,  their  energy  programs  foun- 
dered on  the  rocks  of  Indifference  when  an 
oO  glut  stabHtted  prices  in  real  terms  from 
1974  to  1»78. 

America  got  its  third  opportunity  in  1979 
when  the  Iranian  revolution  cut  oil  supplies 
and  dramatically  increased  prices.  Jimmy 
Carter  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  In  Con- 
gress launched  an  array  of  initiatives:  crude 
oil  decontrol,  a  windfall-profits  tax,  a  solar 
bank,  new  conservation  programs,  and  a 
Synthetic  Fuels  CorporaUon  to  stimulate 
private-sector  production  of  500,000  barrels 
of  synthetio^O  equivalent  per  day  by  1987. 
Tet,  this  historic  opportunity  is  also  being 
lost  The  corporation  in  more  than  18 
months  has  yet  to  help  start  its  first  proj- 
ect. The  solar  bank  is  virtually  dead.  Con- 
servation programs  are  decimated.  The 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  Is  vetoed.  The 
Administration's  plan  to  dismantle  the 
Energy  Department  has  Just  been  sent  to 
Congress.  Once  again,  America  is  letting  Its 
guard  down  because  of  a  temporary  oil  glut. 
Why  won't  President  Reagan's  policy  of 
total  reliance  on  "the  magic  of  the  market- 
place" provide  energy  security?  Certainly, 
energy  policy  has  been  flawed  by  Govern- 
ment controls.  Presidents  Carter  and 
Reagan  correctly  decontrolled  crude  oil. 
Natural-gas  decontrol  should  follow.  But  we 
would  be  repeating  our  mistakes  to  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  market:  It  fails  to  reflect 
the  economic  Impact  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  olL  The  price  shocks  of  1973  and 
1979  Initiated  and  perpetuated  the  economic 
stagflation  of  the  1970's.  The  last  price  In- 
crease alone  raised  Western  Import  costs  by 
$170  billion  and  made  prices  9  percent 
higher  and  the  Western  gross  national  prod- 
uct $800  billion  or  8  percent  lower  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  market  cannot  fully  reflect  the  na- 
tional security  Implications  of  dependence 
on  ofl  (ran  unstable  countries.  The  econom- 
ic power  of  Arab  oil  does  Influence  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies.  Sheik  Ahmed 
Zakl  Tamani.  Saudi  Arabia's  OU  Minister, 
said  it  was  necessary  to  moderate  oU  prices 
to  discourage  American  alternative-energy 
technologies  from  substituting  for  Saudi 
crude  oil.  Such  discouragement  may  be  In 
Saudi  Arabia's  interests  but  not  America's. 

Because  world  oU  prices  are  so  volatile  and 
impredlctable.  they  fall  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate signal  for  private  sector  Investment  In 
alternative  energy.  What  seemed  a  profita- 
ble Investment  with  oil  prices  rising  now 
looks  unappetizing.  Private  industry  is 
driven  by  short-term  profit  requirements, 
not  long-term  energy  decisions.  Not  so 
OPEC,  which  Is  hardly  dead.  Its  recent  cap 
on  i»oduction  levels  Is  already  firming  up 
prices. 

We  live  in  the  twilight  of  the  crude  oU  era. 
with  crude  a  dwindling  resource.  American 
and  OPEC  energy  production  is  unlikely  to 
rise  dramatlcidly.  We  must  prepare  now  for 
a  future  with  scarce  crude  oil.  The  Govern- 
ment must  work  with  industry  by  creating 
incentives  to  stimulate  development  of  all 
alternatives  to  foreign  oU.  or  again  we  will 
mortgage  our  future  to  the  temporary  pleas- 
ures of  another  oil  glut,  and  af^in  confront 
national  tragedy .» 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
LEARNING  ABOUT  GENOCIDE 


HONJ  BARNEY  FRANK 

'  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOtTSI  OF  REPRZSKHTATIVES 

Thu^lsday,  June  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRAJtK.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  most  successful  tools  developed  for 
teaching  tha  lessons  of  the  Holocaust 
was  developed  in  Brookline,  Mass., 
some  years  too  and  Is  being  used  by 
schools  in  Brookline  and  elsewhere 
around  the  country.  The  curriculum 
authored  byr'Facing  History  and  Our- 
selves ResoiM'ce  Center"  has  served 
the  invaluable  purpose  of  informing 
our  young  people  about  the  horrors  of 
the  past  so  that  we  can  be  aware  of 
the  danger  lor  similar  horrors  in  the 
future.  1 

An  essential  part  of  the  curriculum 
is  the  study  of  the  Armenian  genocide. 
With  the  able  assistance  of  the  Arme- 
nian Assemqly  of  America,  the  Holo- 
caust currlcttlum  has  included  in  it  a 
number  of  ifnprovements  in  Its  depic- 
tion of  the  Armenian  tragedy.  By  so 
doing,  the  curriculum  memorializes 
the  terrible  I  massacres  of  1912  and 
1915  infllctea  on  the  Armenian  people 
and  serves  ag  a  reminder  of  the  univer- 
sal message  Ithat  genocide  leaves  with 
each  of  us.    > 

I  believe  nty  colleagues  may  be  inter- 
ested in  leartiing  more  about  the  Holo- 
caust curriculum  and  the  story  it  tells 
of  the  Arme^an  people.  I  am  inserting 
a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Ross  Vartian, 
director,  Armenian  Assembly  of  Amer- 
ica, to  BiU  Rarsons  and  Margot  Strom 
of  the  Facing  History  and  Ourselves 
Resoiux;e  Center  in  Brooldlne,  Mass. 
In  it,  Ross  Vartian  thanks  the  re- 
source cente^  for  including  in  the  cur- 
riculum the  tragedy  of  the  Armenian 
genocide.  The  letter  follows: 

ARKKmlM  ASSKMBLT  OP  AMXIUCA, 

Wdfhinoton.  D.C.,  May  19,  1982. 
Mr.  Bill  ParsDiis  and  Ms.  Margot  Strom. 
Facing    Hittary    and    Ourselvet    Resource 
Center,  Brtokline,  Mats. 

Dear  Mr.  Parsons  ams  Ms.  Strom:  Con- 
gratulations op  the  publication  of  your  cva- 
riculum  "Fad^  History  and  Ourselves:  Hol- 
ocaust and  Himan  Behavior."  On  behalf  of 
the  Armenian  Assembly's  Board  of  Trustees 
and  Directors,  I  extend  our  appreciation  for 
the  many  hoi|rs  of  research  and  hard  work 
you  contribute  to  developing  the  Armenian 
component. 

We  are  grailfled  by  your  receptlveness  to 
Incorporating  Richard  Hovannislan's  sug- 
gestions Into  the  curriculum.  At  aU  stages 
we  felt  that  sK>u  accepted  our  recommenda- 
tions in  the  Iplrit  that  they  were  offered. 
that  Is  to  tell  the  Armenian  story  accurately 
and  clearly  akove  aU.  We  look  forward  now 
to  the  dlsseiAination  of  the  curriculum  to 
schools  and  leachers.  Prevention  of  future 
tragedies  Ilka  the  Holocaust  and  Armenian 
Genocide  Ue4  In  educating  yoimg  people 
about  the  twb  events  and  about  the  dangers 
of  Indlf  f  erenqp. 


Do  not  hesitate  tc 
we  can  assist  you  In 
tant  tool  with  educators. 
Sincerely, 


June  3,  1982 

call  on  the  Assembly  if 
iharing  this  very  Impor- 


VOLUNTEKKS 
THE  SAVINGS 


Ross  Vartiaii  , 

Dinctor.i 


N  GOVERNMENT: 
BOND  PROGRAM 


HON.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE,  JR. 

or  llgW  YORK 
Hf  THE  HOUSE  cjp  REPRSSERTATI VES 

Thursdaii^  June  3,  1982 


•  Mr.  conab: 
weeks  ago  I 
the  Volunteerini 
of  1982.  This  bill 
the  prohibitioi 
present  law 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 

insored  H.R.  6373, 
in  Government  Act 

intended  to  remove 
contained  under 
the  use  of  voltui- 
teers  in  connection  with  Federal  Gov- 
ernment agencies  and  activities.  Unbe- 
lievable as  it  may  seem  unless  a  specif- 
ic exemption  ha^  been  legislated  to 
this  antiquated  jprohibition.  Federal 
agencies  may  noi  accept  the  services 
of  volunteers  who  may  wish  to  con- 
tribute their  time  and  talents. 

One  of  the  few  programs  for  which 
such  a  specific  exemption  has  been 
created  is  the  U^S.  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. The  activities  of  an  entire  struc- 
ture of  business,  labor,  and  citizen  vol- 
unteers at  Federal,  State,  and  local 
levels  is  a  crucial  component  to  the  op- 
eration of  the  savings  bond  program. 
It  is  fair  to  say  jthat  without  the  ef- 
forts and  commitment  of  these  volun- 
teers, the  saving^  bond  program  would 
never  have  achieved  the  success  it  has 
enjoyed  over  the  last  four  decades. 

Prompt  enactment  of  H.R.  6373  will 
permit  other  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government,  which  are  now  denied 
the  opportunity  to  make  use  of  volun- 
teer services,  to  itaobilize  volunteer  ex- 
pertise and  energies  comparable  to 
those  which  have  been  such  an  impor- 
tant mainstay  of  the  savings  bond  pro- 
gram. 

is  a  brief  summary  of 

program  volunteer 


Included  below 
the  savings  bon^ 
structure: 


Savhig  Boms  1  "rogram  Volohtxer 

STItUCTORB 

n.S.  Industrial  I^yroll  Savings  Commit- 
tee: The  Industrial  Committee,  chartered  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  usually  In- 
cludes 45-50  top  executives  and  Is  headed  by 
a  national  chairman.  This  Committee  is 
charged  with  prtinoting  payroll  savings 
campaigns  throug*  major  Industry  affUl- 
atlons  and  In  the  tjwenty  largest  metropoli- 
tan areas.  These  promotions  are  conducted 
on  a  chief  executive  to  chief  executive  basis. 

Each  chahrlannan  encourages  the  other 
chief  executlres  of  his  Industry  or  metropol- 
itan area  to  condgct  payroll  savings  cam- 
paigns in  their  own  companies.  This  ap- 
proach to  payroll  tavlngs  in  larger  employ- 
ment units  has  been  crucial  to  the  success  of 
the  program.  John  H.  Bryan,  Jr.,  Chairman 
andd  CEO  ofb  the  Consolidated  Foods  Cor- 
poraUon is  the  1882  National  Chairman. 
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Council  of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Volunteers: 
The  Council  is  composed  of  52  State  Chalr- 
man  who  are  top  executive  representing 
each  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  Council  is  headed  by  a  National  Chair- 
man who  is  recruited  from  present  or  past 
members.  Each  Council  member  provides 
leadership  In  a  state  by  conducting  a  broad- 
spectnmi  consumer-oriented  campaign  for 
Savings  Bonds.  James  D.  Robinson,  HI, 
Chairman  and  CEO  of  the  American  Ex- 
press Company  is  the  Council's  1982-1983 
National  Chairman. 

The  Industrial  Committee  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  Volunteers  com- 
plement one  another  since  their  efforts  re- 
inforce the  Savings  Bonds  message. 

National  Labor  Committee:  This  Commit- 
tee Is  comt>osed  of  ten  nationally  recognized 
labor  leaders  and  is  traditionally  chaired  by 
the  President  of  the  APL-CIO.  This  Com- 
mittee promotes  U.S.  Savings  Bonds  to  local 
unions  primarily  through  letters,  editorial 
pieces  and  advertising. 

National  Organizations  Committee:  This 
Committee  is  composed  of  leaders  from  na- 
tional civic  and  fraternal  organizations  who 
address  their  support  through  these  organi- 
zations to  the  chapter  level  through  letters, 
editorial  support  and  special  promotions. 
The  1982  Chairman  is  Lewis  Clark,  Assist- 
ant Director,  National  Economic  Commis- 
sion of  the  American  Legion. 

American  Bankers  Association  Savings 
Bonds  Committee:  This  Committee  is  com- 
posed of  a  leading  banker  from  each  State 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  apt>ointed  by 
the  Association  president.  These  volunteers 
act  as  banker  to  banker  spokesmen  on 
behalf  of  the  Savings  Bonds  Program.  ABA 
State  Coordinators  usually  serve  as  Banking 
Chairmen  for  their  states.  The  1982  Chair- 
man is  Wllmore  W.  Whltmore,  President, 
First  National  Bank  of  Houma,  Louisiana. 
Banks  are  the  prime  deliverer  of  Savings 
Bonds  transaction  services  to  the  public. 
Their  support  and  cooperation  provides  con- 
tinuity to  the  Payroll  Savings  Plan. 

Take  Stock  in  America  Chairmen:  These 
individuals  are  volunteers  recruited  in  the 
75  to  80  small  metropolitan  areas.  They  are 
part  of  the  State  voltwteer  organization, 
and  are  usually  the  heads  of  smaU  firms. 

Federal  Coordinators:  A  Federal  Coordi- 
nator is  appointed  for  each  State  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interagency  Saving  Bonds 
Committee,  a  cabinet  member,  who  head  up 
the  campaign  among  Federal  employees. 
These  individuals  provide  leadership  for  the 
annual  campaign  among  federal  employees 
in  each  State. 

County  Chairmen:  County  Chairmen  are 
appointed  by  the  State  Chairmen  to  head 
the  Savings  Bonds  campaign  effort  in  the 
more  than  3000  counties  and  parishes  across 
the  nation.  These  volunteers  provide  the 
Bonds  Program  with  grassroots  support.* 


ITALIAN  NATIONAL  DAY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday  June  3.  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
Italian  American  I  take  special  pride 
in  bringing  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  fact  that  on  June  2,  we  ob- 
served the  36th  anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  Italian  Republic— or 
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as  it  has  come  to  be  known— Italian 
National  Day. 

As  we  observe  this  important  event — 
let  us  focus  on  the  vital  relationship 
between  our  Nation  and  the  Republic 
of  Italy.  After  36  years— Italy  can  be 
proud  of  all  that  it  has  accomplished 
as  a  democracy.  At  the  end  of  World 
War  II— Italy,  unlike  many  other  na- 
tions in  Europe,  embraced  democracy 
and  repudiated  totalitarianism.  This 
was  Ijest  manifested  by  the  vote  of  the 
Italian  people  on  June  2.  1946,  to  es- 
tablish a  republican-democratic  form 
of  government. 

Throughout  these  past  36  years- 
Italy  has  been  a  steadfast  and  un- 
flinching ally  of  the  United  States. 
This  has  been  reinforced  on  a  regular 
basis  by  the  actions  of  the  Italian  Gov- 
ernment. They  were  the  first  nation  to 
condemn  the  Government  of  Iran  for 
their  seizure  of  52  American  hostages, 
they  are  supportive  of  the  current  ad- 
ministration policy  to  maintain  a 
strong  NATO  alliance  armed  against 
the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Recently  our  Nation  was  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  renowned  Presi- 
dent of  Italy— 85-year-old  Sandro  Per- 
tinl.  His  visit  and  meetings  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  represented  a  visible  re- 
affirmation of  the  friendship  l>etween 
our  nations. 

As  Italy  celebrates  36  years  of  de- 
mocracy as  a  republic  let  our  Nation 
rededicate  ourselves  to  supporting 
Italy  in  their  ongoing  struggle  to  tri- 
umph over  internal  terrorism.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Red  Brigade  organization 
pose  perhaps  the  greatest  threat  to 
the  democracy  of  Italy— and  the  Ital- 
ian Government  deserves  our  Nation's 
full  support  and  cooperation  in  their 
struggle  to  rid  this  nation  of  this 
scourge. 

On  Italian  National  Day— we  pay  a 
special  tribute  to  the  Italian  American 
community  of  this  Nation  which  has 
contributed  so  much  to  this  Nation. 
From  politics  to  the  arts— from  educa- 
tion to  entertainment  the  names  of 
Italian  Americans  are  prominent.  We 
are  a  proud  people  not  only  in  terms 
of  what  we  have  done  for  this  Nation 
but  also  in  terms  of  our  history.  We 
look  back  to  the  ancient  Roman 
Empire  to  find  the  legal  foundations 
that  govern  us  today.  We  recall  the  en- 
during contributions  to  the  world  of 
art  and  science  which  characterized 
the  Renaissance  period  in  the  14th 
century.  The  pages  of  history  are 
filled  with  the  contributions  of  Ital- 
ians and  Italian  Americans  and  this 
proud  tradition  will  continue. 

Finally  on  the  occasion  of  Italian 
National  Day  let  me  pay  tribute  to  the 
distinguished  Ambassador  of  Italy  the 
Honorable  Rinaldo  Petrignani  who  is 
one  of  the  most  effective  and  respect- 
ed members  of  the  diplomatic  corps.* 
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THE  PASSING  OF  A  WAWT.inM 
LEADER 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  mew  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  the  fullest  measure  of  grief  that  I 
note  the  passing  of  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Mannie  L.  Wilson,  the  beloved  pastor 
of  the  Convent  Avenue  Baptist 
Church,  and  a  stalwart  and  untiring 
leader  in  my  Harlem  community.  Rev- 
erend Wilson  stood  at  the  forefront  of 
the  battle  to  end  the  pangs  of  hunger, 
the  ignorance  of  illiteracy,  the  slums 
of  bad  housing,  the  unfairness  of  low 
wages,  and  the  deficiencies  from  inad- 
equate health  care.  His  was  a  work  de- 
voted to  securing  for  all  a  life  of  well- 
being,  dignity,  and  pride. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  the  recipient  of 
many  honors  and  awards  from  his 
commimity,  his  city,  and  his  country. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Union  Theological  Semi- 
nary; a  member  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Southern  Christian 
Leadership  Conference,  and  a  recipi- 
ent of  the  silver  beaver  of  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America. 

And  with  this  all.  Reverend  Wilson 
was  also  among  those  who  would 
dream  and  then  labor  tirelessly  to 
make  those  dreams  come  true.  He  had 
a  deep  belief  in  the  creative  potential 
of  man— in  the  glory  of  the  human 
possibility  to  overcome  the  odds  of  ad- 
versity. Martin  Luther  King  had  it, 
and  so  did  Mannie  Wilson.  He  will  be 
sorely  missed. 

His  death  marked  the  climax  of  a 
long  and  outstanding  career  as  pastor 
of  the  Convent  Avenue  Baptist 
Church.  Dr.  Wilson  was  associated 
with  the  church  for  38  of  the  40  years 
of  the  church's  existence. 

In  1944,  he  was  invited  by  the  late 
Dr.  John  W.  Saunders,  founder  of 
Convent  Avenue  Baptist  Church,  to 
Join  him  in  the  development  of  youth 
program  and  Junior  church  to  chal- 
lenge the  young  people.  From  1944  to 
1956,  he  served  as  minister  of  the 
Junior  church  and  gave  leadership  to 
many  other  areas  of  church  life  where 
young  people  were  foimd  such  as  the 
Sunday  church  school  and  the  Boy 
and  Girl  Scouts.  From  1956  to  1961, 
during  the  illness  of  the  late  Dr.  Saun- 
ders, he  served  as  supply  pastor,  and 
on  the  passing  of  the  pastor  in  1961, 
was  called  to  the  pastorate. 

During  his  ministry  he  led  the 
church  to  secure  additional  properties 
to  house  the  ever  expanding  programs 
and  services  of  the  church.  These 
properties  include  the  seven-story  fa- 
cility formerly  known  as  the  College 
View  Nursing  Home.  Programs  spon- 
sored by  the  church  include,  the  Con- 
vent Avenue  Academy— a  christian  day 
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school— the  Hamilton  Grange  Senior 
Citizens  Center,  the  Convent  Home 
Attendant  Service.  After  School 
Center.  Project  SAVE  and  the  A. 
Philip  Randolph  Boys'  Club  of 
Harlan.  Other  services  housed  by  the 
church  Include  INCR  Dispute  Center. 
National  Black  United  Fund.  Interrell- 
glous  Foundation  for  Community  Or- 
ganization, New  York.  City  Black 
United  Fund,  National  Council  of 
Negro  Women  emplojrment  training 
program,  and  Area  146.  Inc. 

Across  the  years.  Dr.  Wilson  made 
the  facilities  of  the  church  available 
for  community  use.  He  also  organized 
a  mission  church  for  the  Hispanic 
community  of  the  upper  West  Side 
now  known  as  the  Washington 
Heights  Spanish  Baptist  Church. 

While  he  was  actively  involved  in 
leading  the  congregation  to  accept  its 
social  responsibility,  he  also  gave  of 
his  time  and  talents  to  the  activities  of 
the  wider  church.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Protestant  Council  of  the 
dty  of  New  York;  it  was  during  his 
tenure  that  It  was  changed  to  the 
Council  of  Churches  of  the  city  of 
New  York.  He  also  served  two  terms  as 
chairman  of  the  Imard  of  directors  of 
the  council.  He  was  a  board  member  of 
the  following  bodies:  America  Baptist 
Churches.  U.S.A.,  American  Baptist 
Assembly.  Oreen  Lake  Wis..  American 
Baptist  Churches  of  Metropolitan  New 
York.  Baptist  World  Alliance,  Union 
Theological  Seminary,  Lott  Carey 
Bm>ti8t  Foreign  Mission  Convention. 
National  Conference  of  Black  Church- 
men. Ministerial  Interfalth  Associa- 
tion. Harlem  Interfalth  Coimseling 
Service,  Empire  Baptist  Missionary 
Convention.  United  Mlssloiuuy  Bap- 
tist Association,  Harlem  Branch 
YMCA,  Southern  Christian  Leader- 
ship Conference.  Baptist  Educational 
Center.  Area  145,  Inc.,  Martin  Luther 
King  Center  for  Social  Change  and  a 
life  member  of  the  NAACP. 

Dr.  Wilson's  honors  and  awards  have 
been  many.  Doctor  of  divinity,  Bene- 
dict College.  Columbia,  S.C.,  Man  of 
the  Year,  Harlem  Branch  YMCA, 
Silver  Beaver,  Boy  Scouts,  Outstand- 
ing Churchman  Award  AME,  Minis- 
ters' Association,  New  York  City. 
Churchman  of  the  Year  Award.  Hood 
Memorial  AME  Zion  Church,  Pastor 
of  the  Year,  Council  of  Churches.  Dr. 
Wilson  was  the  first  black  clergyman 
to  preach  in  the  White  House  and  at 
St.  PiUvlcks  Cathedral.  He  was  inter- 
nationally known  in  missionary  sta- 
tions in  Liberia,  Haiti.  Guyana,  and 
India. 

Dr.  Wilson  and  his  wife  Bettie  have 
two  daughters:  Alicia  Cornelia  (Mrs. 
Lawrence  Petersen),  Detroit,  Mich., 
Ruth  Carolyn.  Teaneck,  N.J.,  four 
grandchildren.  Judith  Bettie.  Wash- 
ington. New  York  City.  William  Roger 
Witherspoon.  Levittown.  Pa.  Linda 
Carol  Witherspoon.  Teaneck,  N.J.. 
David  Witherspoon.  Morehouse  Col- 
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Ga.,  one  great-grand- 
iheen  Washington  and  a 
Dickinson.* 
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Speaker,  as  this 
debate  alternate 
budget  and  economic  policies,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  real-life  effects  of 
the  decisions  we  make. 

For  many  needy,  i>oor  and  elderly 
Americans,  the  real-life  effect  of  the 
admlnistratioii's  economic  policies  has 
been  the  nectssity  of  turning  to  crime ' 
to  get  enough  to  eat. 

Since  their  conception,  the  adminis- 
tration's budget  proposals  have  im- 
posed the  haavlest  burden  on  the  el- 
derly poor.  The  administration  has 
spoken  frequently  of  its  commitment 
to  preserve  a  "social  safety  net"  to 
protect  the  needy  from  destitution. 
Yet  admlnidtration-endorsed  budget 
proposals  would  reduce  medicare  by  37 
percent  over  the  next  3  years;  cut 
medicaid  by  ftl.6  billion,  not  even  in- 
cluding $1  bUllon  in  medicaid  reduc- 
tions already  required  because  of  last 
summer's  Rflconciliation  Act;  reduce 
supplemental  security  income  (SSI)  by 
$500  million,  knd  cause  300,000  elderly 
and  disabled  I  persons  to  lose  all  food 
stamp  assistance.  Additional  proposals 
endorsed  by  the  administration  would 
result  in  slgitlficantly  less  home  care 
and  fewer  mtals  in  senior  citizen  cen- 
ters and  nutrition  sites  for  our  poor  el- 
derly citizens; 

Mr.  Speak^,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
coUeagues,  I  request  that  the  foUow- 
ing  article  be: inserted  in  the  Record. 

[From  the  OlSucester  County  Times,  May 

I     17. 1982] 
HtmcER  FoRCE^  More  Pxopu  to  Steal  Food 

Mii*MEAPoiJ8,(AP).— Food  thefts  are  rising 
and  a  Judge  sats  many  of  those  who  end  up 
In  court  are  plauUng  hungry. 

"To  say  that  those  who  turn  to  theft  are 
thieves  may  net  be  entirely  accurate,"  said 
Mimlclpal  Judge  Charles  Porter  Jr.  "They 
may  be  criminals.  In  the  strictest  sense,  but 
they  may  not  be  evil  people.  They  may  be 
people  who  hSve  nm  out  their  string,"  he 
said. 

Public  Defender  Jim  Krleger  said  he  is 
surprised  at  the  Increase  In  the  number  of 
elderly  people  arrested. 

"People  don't  become  crooks  at  age  65  out 
of  choice.  They  steal  a  can  of  tima  because 
they're  damn  hungry.  They  aren't  embark- 
ing on  a  life  of  crime,  and  they're  not  part 
of  a  scheme  to  overthrow  the  capitalist  food 
distribution  system,"  Krleger  said. 

"What  I  waat  Is  for  Just  one  of  them  to 
plead  not  guilty.  But  so  far  there  has  not 
been  one  who  wanted  to  go  to  trial,"  said 
William  Kennedy,  Hennepin  County's  chief 
public  defende  r.  "I  want  a  Jury  of  people  in 
this  country  t<  tell  a  client,  and  me,  that  lt'« 
a  crime  to  ste^l  food  when  you're  starving." 
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Kate  Tumipaeed,  who  has  managed  a  con- 
venience store  in  Minneapolis  for  four 
years,  said  there  always  has  been  shoplift- 
ing. But  more  people  during  the  past  year 
have  been  coming  Inio  her  store  hungry  and 
without  money,  she  said. 

Mb.  Tumipseed  said  she  began  to  notice 
the  change  early  last  fall,  and  estimates 
that  the  number  of  People  taking  food  from 
her  store  has  double^  since  then. 

"I  tiad  one  woman  put  a  frozen  TV  dinner 
down  her  blouse.  She  came  to  the  cash  reg- 
ister to  buy  a  pack  of  gum  or  something.  I 
said,  'You're  not  going  to  try  to  take  that, 
are  you?'  , 

"She  started  crying  and  said  she  was 
hungry. 

"We're  losing  a  Xoi  of  lunch  meat,  bread, 
cheese,  eggs  and  things  like  a  gallon  of  miUt. 
They  won't  even  tiy  to  hide  it  anymore. 
They  Just  look  at  yoa  and  run  for  the  door," 
she  said.*  ] 


WEST  OAK  LA;NE  CONCERNED 
CITIZENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  PEH^SYLVAiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRBSENTATIVBS 

Thunday,\june  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mil  Speaker,  my  home 
city  of  Phlladelpma  is  well  known  for 
the  sense  of  identity  which  our  resi- 
dents attach  to  taieir  local  neighbor- 
hoods. Phlladelphians,  for  example, 
proudly  introduce  themselves  as  being 
from  Germantown,  or  West  Philadel- 
phia, or  Mount  Airy— these  being  Just 
three  of  the  doze^  of  neighborhoods 
which  make  up  our  city. 

One  such  neighborhood,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  West  Oak  Lane,  located  in  the 
Second  Congressional  District.  As  a 
part  of  urban  America,  West  Oak  Lane 
is  affected  by  t^e  problems  facing 
Philadelphia  and  jail  of  the  older,  in- 
dustrial cities  of  the  Northeast  and 
Midwest.  J 

But  in  West  Oas  Lane,  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  seen  in  fecent  years  an  out- 
standing effort  by  community  resi- 
dents to  attack  the  problems  we  face, 
and  to  make  this  community  a  better 
place  to  live.  Thif  effort  has  been  led 
by  the  West  Oak  (jane  Concerned  Citi- 
zens, a  civic  association  which  has 
buUt  an  enviable  record  of  accomplish- 
ment. The  WOliCC  has  attacked: 
Crime  in  our  community;  abandoned 
housing;  imscrupulous  property 
owners;  and  the  need  for  tutoring  pro- 
grams for  our  yoluth— to  name  Just  a 
few  of  its  efforts.  | 

I  offer  for  the  itECORo,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  following  account  of  the  WOLCC's 
activities,  as  reported  in  the  Philadel- 
phia Daily  News.  I  commend  this  ac- 
count to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues, as  it  illastrates  the  kind  of 
concern  and  actian  which  urban  resi- 
dents must  initiate  at  a  time  when 
urban  America  continues  to  be  beset 
by  unemployment,  housing,  education, 
and  crime  problei  is. 
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West  Oak  Lame  Gets  It  Together 
(By  Chuck  Stone) 

You  may  recall  that  television  program 
where  the  announcer,  sounding  like  Charl- 
ton Heston  receiving  the  10  Command- 
ments, Informed  us  that  there  were  1  mil- 
lion stories  in  the  naked  city. 

"And  this."  he  solemnly  intoned,  "is  one 
of  them." 

Around  the  city  (the  name  of  Valeria 
Russ'  new  column  which  begins  today), 
there  are  several  hundred  neighborhood, 
community  and  civic  groups. 

And  WOLCC  Is  one  of  them. 

With  no  particular  acronymic  value, 
WOLCC  soiuids  distinctively  Slavic. 

All  the  more  reason  why  WOLCC— West 
Oak  Lane  Concerned  Citizens— would  be  an 
ethnic  paradox.  The  area  it  serves,  bounded 
by  Broad  Street,  Olney  Avenue.  Wlster 
Street,  Stenton  Avenue,  Washington  Lane 
and  Cheltenham  Avenue,  Is  93  percent 
black. 

But  color  is  irrelevant  to  West  Oak  Laners 
as  a  membership  requirement. 

What  grabs  their  attention  are  the  com- 
munity-enhancing gcals  of  law  and  order, 
safe  streets,  redlining  by  banks  and  Insur- 
ance companies,  good  schools,  clean  neigh- 
borhoods, rehabilitating  abandoned  proper- 
ties, convenient  public  transportation  and  li- 
brary facilities. 

Would  any  neighborhood  group  dispute 
those  goals  as  priorities? 

"We  were  formed  in  1978,"  said  Ron 
Bailey,  WOLCC's  president,  "as  an  ad  hoc 
umbrella  committee  of  block  clubs,  church- 
es, neighborhood  associations,  businesses 
and  individuals  who  lived  and  worked  In 
West  Oak  Lane  and  were  concerned  about 
the  forces  destroying  our  community. 

"First,  we  concentrated  on  fighting  aban- 
doned housing.  Since  then,  we've  expanded 
our  efforts." 

Expanded?  If  every  neighborhood  group 
or  civic  association  multiplied  its  energies  as 
productively.  City  Hall  would  be  reduced  to 
a  satellite. 

WOLCC's  effectiveness  has  been  replicat- 
ed by  other  neighborhood  groups,  most  no- 
tably and  notoriously  of  all,  the  Whitman 
Park  Civic  Association. 

At  least  half  of  Philadelphia's  citizens  and 
all  of  the  United  States  government  were 
convinced  that  Whitman  Parkers  were  re- 
sisting the  plow. 

But  their  ability  to  paralyze  housing 
progress  and  set  back  race  relations  was  not 
as  important  as  their  success  in  exercising 
the  power  of  neighborhood  unity. 

Whitman  P>ark  organized  to  protect  the 
neighborhood's  integrity. 

West  Oak  Lane  Concerned  Citizens  came 
into  being  in  1978  for  the  same  reason. 

Since  then,  WOLCC  can  stick  out  its  civic 
chest  bemedaled  with  victories  that  would 
cause  any  elected  official  to  salivate  with 
envy. 

Picketed  until  a  liquor  store  at  63S0 
Ogontz  Ave.,  long  a  water  hole  for  dnmks 
and  molesters,  was  closed. 

F>revented  the  issuance  of  a  liquor  license 
to  a  10th  Ward  Democratic  organization. 

Joined  forces  with  PAIR  (Persons  Against 
Insurance  Redlining)  to  negotiate  an  agree- 
ment with  Reliance  Insurance  Co.  that  poli- 
cies would  be  written  to  cover  present  re- 
placement costs  and  not  former  market 
values. 

Closed  an  arcade  at  72nd  and  Ogontz,  no- 
torious as  a  site  for  drug-pushing. 

Exposed  one  of  the  city's  most  infamous 
landlords,  the  owner  of  Bennett  Hall  where 
Vietnam  refugees  had  been  Jammed,  and 
helped  to  get  his  real  estate  license  revoked. 
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Persuaded  the  Police  Department  to  rein- 
state mounted  police  units  in  various  sec- 
tions of  West  Oak  Ijane  and  East  Oerman- 
town. 

Established  free  paint  programs  for  area 
homeowners  through  Sim  Oil  and  IdAB 
paint  stores. 

Established  town  watches  with  the  help  of 
the  35th  Police  District. 

Initiated  EAST  (Early  AltemaUve  Studies 
for  Youth),  a  year-aroimd  tutoring  program. 

Those  are  only  a  few  of  the  33  WOLCC- 
inltlated  or  assisted  victories  compiled  by 
WOLCC  staffers  Vlcki  Williams  and  KarU 
Moore. 

To  help  spread  the  word  to  neighbors,  the 
800-member  organization  started  a  12-page 
newspaper.  Action,  which  overflows  with 
community  news,  civic  events  and  house- 
hold hints. 

Last  year,  when  the  battered  body  of  little 
Benita  Pettlway  was  found  In  an  abandoned 
building  that  WOLCC  had  been  trying  to 
get  torn  down  or  rehabilitated,  one  of 
WOLCC's  most  articulate  voices,  Sande 
Taylor,  focused  community  anger. 

"For  this  little  girl,"  somberly  declared 
Taylor,  "expressions  of  outrage,  demonstra- 
tions and  petitions  have  come  too  late. 

"The  building  on  Ogontz  Avenue  did  not 
kill  Benita.  The  person  who  did  kill  her 
might  not  have  been  deterred  from  his  hor- 
rendous acts  If  the  building  had  been  in  ex- 
cellent condition  and  fully  occupied. 

"But  it  is  a  fact  that  abandoned  prot>erties 
are  open  invitations  to  those  persons  who 
engage  in  criminal  sictivltles." 

"Around  the  C^ty,"  there  are  hundreds  of 
community  organizations,  civic  associations 
and  neighborhood  groups  working  to  main- 
tain a  high  quality  of  life. 

WOLCC— West  Oak  Lane  Concerned  Citi- 
zens—is  one  of  the  best. 

If  you  live  in  West  Oak  Lane  and  want  to 
become  a  member,  write  or  visit  WOIXX  at 
1425  W.  Grange  Ave..  Philadelphia  19141  or 
caU  424-0505. 

And  as  Ben  Vereen  says,  "Tell  'em  I  sent 
you— cuz  I  did."* 


1082  SENIOR  CITIZENS  INTERN 
PROGRAM 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  rLORn>A 

IN  THE  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunduy,  June  3,  1982 
•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
extend  appreciation  to  the  workers 
and  coordinators  of  the  1982  senior 
citizen  intern  program,  held  from  May 
17  to  May  21. 

Our  intern.  Mr.  Maurice  Ward,  a 
Point  East  condominium  resident,  and 
a  member  of  the  American  Coalition 
of  Citizens  with  Disabilities,  expressed 
admiration  for  the  program  and  indi- 
cated how  crucial  such  information  is 
for  the  enlightenment  of  the  elderly 
on  legislation  of  benefit  to  their  well 
being. 

We  were  most  fortunate  in  our  selec- 
tion of  Mr.  Ward.  As  a  participant  of 
the  President's  Committee  for  the  Em- 
ployment of  the  Handicapped  since 
1979,  a  former  member  of  the  Dade 
Coimty  silver  haired  legislature,  sind  a 
board  member  and  Dade  Coimty  chair- 
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man  of  the  American  Federation  of 
Senior  Citizens  and  the  United  Citi- 
zens for  Action,  Mr.  Ward  plans  to 
work  with  these  organizations  and 
others  to  inform  our  constituency  on 
where  legislation  of  relevance  to  the 
elderly  now  stands  in  Congress,  and 
what  it  means  for  them.  In  addition, 
Mr.  Ward  will  be  discussing  what  the 
Federal  Government  is  doing  and  pro- 
posing for  the  elderly. 

The  program  also  allows  time  for 
the  interns  to  work  in  the  sponsoring 
member's  office.  He  drafted  letters  on 
legislative  issues,  and  the  knowledge 
and  efficiency  with  which  he  worked 
are  commendable.  It  is  as  he  says, 
"There  should  not  be  a  mandated  re- 
tirement age.  The  elderly  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue  working  as  long  as 
they  are  contributing  their  energy  and 
sldlls."  In  Mr.  Ward's  case,  age  would 
not  be  a  determining  factor.* 


PATRICK  LOTT  SPEAKS  OUT  ON 
OUTRAGEOUS  STUDENT  AID 
CUTS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  KASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cuts 
made  last  year  in  loans  and  grants  to 
Students  seeidng  college  educations 
continue  to  cause  serious  difficulty.  It 
is  shortsighted  in  the  extreme  for  a 
nation  whose  economic  productivity 
depends  in  substantial  part  on  an  edu- 
cated work  force  to  deny  assistance  to 
young  people  seeking  to  advance  their 
educations. 

For  this  reason,  I  was  particularly 
pleased  that  Mr.  Patrick  Lott,  repre- 
senting students  from  Northeastern 
University,  came  to  Washington  this 
week  to  press  the  case  for  a  restora- 
tion of  the  cuts  made  in  the  student 
aid  programs.  Mr.  Lott  is  an  Intelli- 
gent, courageous,  outspoken  young 
man  who  takes  his  resi>onsibilities  as  a 
citizen  and  as  a  student  leader  very  se- 
riously. I  am  proud  to  have  been  able 
to  assist  Mr.  Lott  this  week  in  his  ef- 
forts to  persuade  Congress  and  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  shortsightedness 
of  the  cuts  being  made  in  student  pro- 
grams. In  furtherance  of  this  goal,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  have  the  benefit 
of  reading  this  very  thoughtful  and 
well-reasoned  statement  on  this  sub- 
ject which  Mr.  Lott  made  yesterday. 

A  copy  of  his  statement  follows. 

Statemeht  bt  Patrick  Lott 

As  you  may  already  know,  the  purpose  of 
this  press  conference  is  to  voice  a  concern.  A 
concern  of  today's  students  as  well  as  one  of 
America's  future  students.  The  problems  re- 
sulting from  any  drastic  cut  in  financial  aid 
will  be  devastating  to  the  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity  community,   the   Naticxi's   student 
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populace,  u  well  as  society  in  Keneral— and 
it  is  time  the  American  public  realized  this. 

As  to  who  I  am  and  what  I'm  doinc  here? 
I  am  the  mayor  of  Northeastern  University 
in  Boston,  an  elected  student  representative 
speaking  for  almost  53,000 -unheard  voices. 
My  trip  to  Washington  is  somewhat  of  a 
follow  through  on  a  finandal-ald-cut  protest 
which  to(A  place  last  week  at  the  university. 
It  was  an  eff<»t  which  entaOed  myself  being 
incarcerated  in  the  main  quad  in  a  make- 
shift cell  round  the  dock,  dressed  in  a  pris- 
oner's suit  and  living  on  only  bread  and 
water  for  5  days. 

It  obviously  seemed  quite  dramatic  and 
even  a  little  bizarre  but  it  seemed  the  only 
way  to  be  heard.  While  a  "prisoner  of 
Reaganomics",  the  response  was  Immense. 
Students  filled  out  thousands  of  postcards 
and  Uie  event  was  covered  by  national  news 
media.  Including  N3.C.  and  Newsweek. 

The  students  at  Northeastern,  as  well  as 
at  most  institutions  are  concerned  because 
they  have  so  much  to  lose.  Northeastern 
alone  stands  to  lose  close  to  30  million  dol- 
lars should  the  proposed  cuts  go  through. 

As  with  any  Federal  program  there  is 
always  room  for  reform,  financial  aid  is  no 
exception,  but  instead  of  cutting  back  allo- 
cated funds,  the  reforms  should  be  made 
against  the  fraud  and  abuse  of  the  system. 

As  Northeastern  University  President 
Ryder  has  been  stating,  "The  future  is 
longer  than  one  fiscal  year."  Financial  aid 
should  be  considered  an  investment  rather 
than  an  expense.  Should  most  of  the  cuts  be 
Instituted,  we  will  be  locking  the  American 
people  into  economic  levels.  No  longer  will 
there  be  that  freedom  to  climb  the  social 
ladder  that  America  prides  itself  on. 

lliere  Is  an  older  generation  that  is  argu- 
ing, "If  I  could  work  my  way  through  col- 
lege, so  can  today's  students."  Well  unfortu- 
nately this  no  longer  holds  true  without 
some  assistance.  At  Northeastern,  students 
are  working  their  way  through  with  a  coop- 
erative education  plan.  This  work-study  pro- 
gram combined  with  needed  financial  aid 
allows  students  to  climb  out  of  lower  and 
middle-class  lifestyles.  Without  some  aid, 
America's  educated  will  be  In  the  minority. 

How  can  we  possibly  compete  with  the 
technology  of  Japan  or  Oermany  if  we 
reduce  the  number  of  specialized  and  highly 
trained  people  through  financial  aid  cuts. 
Literally,  only  the  rich  will  be  educated. 

In  most  cases  a  higher  education  means  a 
better  paying  Job  which  results  in  a  higher 
tax  bracket  and  more  taxes,  thus,  the  in- 
vestment has  paid  off. 

Again,  we  undermine  our  economy  by  un- 
dereducating  our  populace  and  this  will  im- 
doubtedly  come  about  with  the  proposed 
cuts,* 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR 
HANDICAPPED  PERSONS 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

or  PKHMSTLVANIA 
nr  TRK  HOVSZ  OF  RXPRXSSNTATIVBS 

Thursday.  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  3 
is  the  first  in  a  series  of  National 
Awareness  Days  on  the  Issue  of  civil 
rights  for  handicapped  persons.  In 
cities  across  the  country,  through  ral- 
lies, public  meetings,  and  media 
events,  our  fellow  citizens  who  are 
handiciM?ped  will  be  putting  out  a  mes- 
sage: Section  504  of  the  Rehabilitation 
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Act  protects  jtheir  civil  rights,  and  the 
administration's  attempt  to  revise  reg- 
ulations whi^h  implement  section  504 
places  those  rights  in  jeopardy.  They 
will  be  telling  us  how  section  504  has 
changed  theft-  lives— and  our  society— 
for  the  better.  And  they  will  be  asking 
us  to  support  the  retention  of  the  reg- 
ulations tha^  enable  them  to  function 
productively  knd  with  dignity. 

For  my  colleagues'  information.  I  am 
inserting  the  following  partial  list  of 
activities  planned  for  June  3,  which 
also  happens  to  be  the  fifth  anniversa- 
ry of  the  effective  date  of  the  existing 
section  504  regulations: 

Connectlcut4-Hartford.  Rally  at  the  State 
Capitol.  Anno|incement  of  White  Ribbon 
campaign  (ch(|sen  as  a  symbol  of  support 
for  civil  rightk  for  handicapped  persons).. 
Voter  registration  drive.  Statements  by  Con- 
gressman Tobi  Moffett  and  Senator  Lowell 
Welcker.  j 

New  York— .Activities  scheduled  in  Buffa- 
lo, Syracuse,  «id  New  York  City.  In  Syra- 
cuse, press  conferences,  radio  programs. 
New  York  Cit|r,  wearing  of  white  ribbons, 
letter  writing  drives.  Buffalo,  large  disabil- 
ity rally  and  fefetival  on  Goat  Island. 

liflnnesota— St.  Paul.  Mayor  of  St.  Paul 
has  announced  a  Statewide  Day  of  Action 
for  504.  Major  rally  at  the  Capitol.  An- 
nouncement of  major  campaign  to  assiire 
statewide  compliance  with  504. 

Texas— Activity  In  San  Antonio,  Austin, 
and  Houston.  Justin  Hilayor  has  proclaimed 
504  Day  in  Atustin.  Rally  at  Capitol  and 
evening  seminar. 

Washlngton-^Actlvlties  in  Olympla,  El- 
lensburg  and  other  cities.  Press  conferences 
to  announce  formation  of  local  organiza- 
tions and  efforts  to  preserve  504.  White 
ribbon  presetltations  at  programs  which 
have  exhibited  outstanding  work  In  the  field 
of  accessibility!  for  the  disabled. 

California— Fress  conference  to  announce 
formation  of  a  statewide  coalition  of  dis- 
abled people  to  address  the  504  crisis. 

Colorado— Denver.  Paralyzed  Veterans  of 
America  plan  activities  calling  attention  to 
inaccessible  b«4ildings. 

North  Carolkia— Evening  rallies  scheduled 
in  seven  citl^.  Wearing  of  white  ribbons, 
elected  officlafs  invited  to  participate. 

Louisiana— liew  Orleans.  Major  statewide 
rally. 

New  Jersey-iseveral  cities  plan  rallies. 

Northern  ylrglnla,  Maryland,  metro 
D.C.— NoontliAe  rally  in  front  of  the  Justice 
Department.  Participants  will  Include  pro- 
fessionals, disabled  students,  staff  members 
from  Independent  Living  Centers,  etc. 

Maine— Rallies  in  a  number  of  cities  wlU 
meet  at  noon  [in  a  central  location  in  their 
towns  to  hand  out  white  ribbons,  fliers  and 
other  information. 

Pennsylvania— Oreensburg.  Courthouse 
Square  rally.  Members  of  five  disability  or- 
guUzatlons  will  engage  in  community  out- 
reach efforts  Bsing  handouts.* 
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WEEK  IN  GEOR- 
CONGRESSION- 


HON.  ELUOT  H.  LEVITAS 

OP  4XORGIA 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th,unday\^  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  recognize  ^e  outstanding  work 
of  a  fine  arts  organization  which  is  en- 
tering its  10th  y0ar  of  service  to  my 
district,  the  Fourtih  District  of  Georgia 
and  the  entire  Metropolitan  Atlanta 
area.  The  Call^nwolde  Fine  Arts 
Center  has  enhaticed  artistic  growth 
in  the  communitjr  by  providing  a  loca- 
tion where  local  artists  can  share  their 
talent  with  people  from  all  walks  of 
life  in  Atlanta  and  throughout  the 
State  of  Georgia.  I 

The    constraints     of    Government 
budget  cuts,  however,  are  threatening 
the  continuation  of  the  services  pro- 
lanwolde  Fine  Arts 
tg  drive  is  being 
!k  by  the  Citizens  to 
and  the  Callanwolde 
leet  these   financial 
Id  like  to  Join  the 
ig  June  1-8,  Callan- 


vided  by  the  Cs 
Center.  A  fund 
kicked  off  this  w^ 
Save  Callanwolde 
Foundation  to 
challenges.  I  woi 
effort  by  procla 
wolde  Week  in  Georgia's  Fourth  Con- 
gressional District.  I  am  hopeful  this 
effort  wUl  result'  in  the  continuation 
of  Callanwolde's  work  in  bringing  art 
to  the  people. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  resolution  proclaim- 


ing June 
Georgia's 
trict. 


1-8.   Callanwolde  Week  in 
Fourth   Congressional   Dis- 


RxaoL 


SLUnOR 

Callan\^olde,  built 


Whereas,  Callan\^olde,  built  in  1930  by 
Charles  Howard  Cabdler,  Second  President 
of  the  Coca  Cola  qompany,  is  a  classic  ex- 
ample of  the  E^lUh  country  manor  home 
typified  by  its  tudos  facade,  its  great  baroni- 
al hall  with  bronae  balustrated  staircase, 
large  limestone  fireplaces,  magniflcant  aco- 
llan  organ,  and  other  attributes  of  fine  ar- 
chitecture constructed  by  craftsmen  on  roll- 
ing woodlands  In  the  Druid  Hills  section  of 
Atlanta,  thus  meriting  its  placement  in  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places;  and. 

Whereas  10  years  ago  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  mahy  citizens  raised  funds 
with  the  help  of  DeKalb  County  govern- 
ment and  Federal  inatching  grants  to  save 
the  beautiful  mansion  from  destruction  and 
purchasing  it  and  deeding  it  to  DeKalb 
County  for  use  as  an  Arts  Center:  and. 

Whereas  since  I9t2  The  Callanwolde  Fine 
Arts  Center  has  beSn  a  location  for  cultural 
growth  and  enrici^ent  for  thousands  of 
people  from  all  wal|cs  of  life  who  have  been 
participants  in  or  oliservers  of  the  artistic 
community  of  po^ts,  potters,  dramatists, 
painters,  dancer,  gardeners,  weavers  and 
photographers,  who,  supported  by  a  dedicat- 
ed staff  and  volunteers,  have  in  these  few 
short  years  brought  regional  and  national 
iwolde;  and, 

^Icalb  County,  as  part  of 
ig  tax  revenue  has 
iger  can  totally  fund  the 
operation  af  the  Arts  Center  at  its  previous 
level,  has  charged  the  Callanwolde  Founda- 


recognltion  to  ( 

Whereas  since 
its  response  to  • 
determined  it  no  Ic 
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tion  with  the  responsibility  of  raising 
money  for  future  operation  of  the  Fine  Arts 
Center  and 

Whereas  The  Callanwolde  Foundation  has 
agreed  to  shoulder  this  responsibility  and 
has  chosen  to  initiate  its  fundr^sing  drive 
with  on  extravaganza  entitled  "NIOHT- 
FLIQHT— the  event  where  everyone  goes 
first  class"  to  be  held  the  evening  of  June  5 
in  the  Eppe  Hangar  at  Dekalb  Peachtree 
Airport,  to  which  the  greater  Atlanta  com- 
munity is  invited  to  lend  support  to  the  Arts 
Center  as  they  dine  and  dance  and  are  en- 
tertained at  a  beautiful  party:  Therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  That  I,  Elliott  H.  Levltas.  declare 
June  1-8. 1083  "CALLANWOLDE  WEEK  IN 
GEORGIA'S  FOURTH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT"  in  recognition  of  The  Callan- 
wolde Tine  Arts  Center  and  of  those  who 
are  striving  to  assure  its  continuation  and 
growth  in  bringing  cultural  enrichment  to 
all  Georgia's  people.* 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTE  ON 
HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 345 
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million  be  transferred  from  function 
920.  an  amount  8%  times  greater  than 
the  exchange  in  the  Jones  budget. 
Such  a  large  amoimt  could  not  be  gar- 
nered from  fimction  920  without  forc- 
ing additional  savings  from  a  further 
cut  in  salary  increases  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. Such  a  tradeoff  is  wrong  and 
inappropriate.  Federal  employees  and 
their  families  are  subject  to  the  same 
inflationary  pressures  as  other  fami- 
lies and  are  entitled  to  im>tectlon 
against  rising  prices. 

I  would  have  supported  an  alterna- 
tive amendment  to  the  Latta  budget 
which  increased  educational  funding  if 
the  soujxe  of  the  increase  did  not  in- 
flict hardship  on  Federal  employees  or 
any  other  group  of  Americans  in  a 
classic  case  of  proposing  to  "rob  Peter 
to  pay  Paul."  There  is  ample  latitude 
in  recapturing  some  of  the  exorbitant 
tax  giveaway  of  last  year  to  provide 
for  legitimate  funding  of  education 
programs.* 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  mw  TORK 

nr  the  HO0SB  or  representatives 

Thursday,  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Ux.  Speaker,  during 
consideration  of  the  first  budget  reso- 
lution I  voted  against  the  Conte 
amendment  (Roll  No.  114)  which  on 
its  face  increased  educational  funding 
in  the  Latta  substitute.  As  my  affirma- 
tive votes  for  the  Simon  amendment 
(to  the  Jones  and  Aspin  budgets)  indi- 
cate, I  strongly  support  additional 
fimding  for  education  programs  and 
have  been  a  strong  advocate  of  educa- 
tion funding  as  a  member  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  In  fact,  I 
believe  that  only  the  Congressional 
Black  Caucus  budget,  which  not  only 
increases  funding  for  education,  but 
restores  money  to  the  programs  that 
were  cut  by  the  1981  Reconciliation 
Act,  provides  minimal  levels  of  fund- 
ing that  education  programs  merit. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Postsecondary  Sub- 
conunittee,  Mr.  Sihoh.  to  the  Jones 
budget  provided  that  $87  million  be 
transferred  from  function  920  (allow- 
ances) to  function  500 — education, 
training,  employment,  and  social  serv- 
ices. Function  920  reflects  savings 
from  three  main  sources:  lowering 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse  in  Govern- 
ment, increasing  debt  collection,  and 
reducing  pay  increases  for  Federal  ci- 
vilian employees.  According  to  Chair- 
man Simon,  the  needed  $87  million 
would  come  from  an  increase  in  debt 
collection  and/or  a  further  reduction 
in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  The  Simon 
amendment  to  the  Aspin  substitute 
slightly  lowered  1983  outlays  in  func- 
tion 500.  thereby  leaving  allowances 
untouched. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  to  the 
Latta  substitute  provided  that  $737 


THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIHDIAIIA 

IN  the  house  or  representatives 
Thursday,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  May  1982  into  the  Con- 
gressional Rbooro: 

The  United  Nations 

The  United  Nations  (UJf.)  has  come 
under  attack  from  many  Americans.  Our 
U.N.  Ambassador,  Jeane  Kirkpatridi,  has 
said  that  the  U.N.  breeds  conflict  and  polar- 
ization. Although  she  has  expressed  her 
frustration  with  the  U.N.,  she  has  not  pro- 
posed that  we  leave  the  organization  or  that 
It  diminish  its  role  in  the  world.  It  is  worth 
noting  the  reasons  both  for  frustration 
with,  and  for  support  of,  the  U.N. 

At  its  birth  in  194S,  Oie  UJf.,  composed 
largely  of  European  and  Latin  American 
states,  gave  us  almost  automatic  majorities. 
By  the  1960's,  however,  the  end  of  the  colo- 
nial era  brought  dozens  of  newly  independ- 
ent, non-aligned  nations  into  the  UJf.  The 
balance  of  power  shifted  toward  them,  and 
our  automatic  majorities  disappeared. 

It  is  easy  to  list  the  shortcomings  of  the 
UJf.  Among  them  are  the  apparent  paraly- 
sis of  the  Security  Council  as  it  tries  to  deal 
with  world  crises,  the  anti-American,  anti- 
Western,  anti-capitalist  majority  in  the 
General  Assembly,  and  the  general  ineffec- 
tiveness of  the  organization.  Lately,  we  have 
been  especially  unhappy  with  talk  that  a 
majority  of  the  UJf.  might  move  to  expel 
Israel  and  South  Africa.  Most  of  us  have 
been  disappointed  by  the  U.N.'s  checkered 
performance.  When  it  was  created,  the  U.N. 
was  seen  as  the  global  instrument  which 
would  banish  war.  Yet  too  often  It  has  been 
Impotent  to  act  or  has  bogged  down  in  nego- 
tiations. It  has  not  l>een  able  to  deal  with 
tensions  betwem  the  superpowers,  and  it 
cannot  be  relied  on  to  prevent  aggression.  It 
is  not  given  to  rhetorical  restraint,  nor  has 
it  been  a  forum  for  combatting  terrorism  or, 
in  recent  years,  for  promoting  peace  in  the 
Middle  East. 
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Bfany  people  wonder  whether  we  are 
paying  more  than  our  fair  share  of  the 
UJf.'s  bills  with  our  contribution  of  neaiiy 
$300  million  per  year,  one  quarter  of  the 
U.N.'s  total  annual  membership  assessment. 
Using  a  strict  money  staiulard,  we  get  more 
from  the  UJf .  than  we  pay  to  it  because  our 
annual  contribution  Is  less  than  one  third  of 
some  (700  million  in  Income  the  UJf.  gener- 
ates for  New  York  CMty.  We  do  provide  the 
UJi.  with  considerable  funding.  Thirty 
years  ago  we  contributed  almost  half  of  the 
UJf  .'s  budget;  today,  our  share  is  about  35 
percent.  Fifteen  member  nations,  however, 
provide  more  per  capital  than  we  do,  and 
nearly  SO  nations  contribute  a  greater  per- 
centage of  their  gross  national  product. 

Even  though  our  contribution  to  the  UJf . 
may  not  be  exorbitant,  many  people  ques- 
tion whether  we  should  continue  to  support 
the  U.N.  at  all.  They  correctly  note  that  it 
has  serious  shortcomings,  that  it  sometimes 
obstructs  our  foreign  policy,  and  that  it  has 
fallen  short  of  our  expectations.  The  Itrtef 
answer  to  this  legitimate  complaint  is  that 
the  U.N.  has  had  some  notable  achieve- 
ments. 

The  UJf..  a  global  organization  of  1&4  na- 
tions, has  developed  innovative  measures  to 
help  keep  the  peace  in  Cyprus  and  the 
Middle  East.  Its  actions  in  Zimbabwe  and 
Namibia  show  that  it  has  helped  and  is 
helping  formerly  colonized  peoples  achieve 
indepence  in  an  orderly  fashion.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  its  resources  are  spent  on  environ- 
mental protection.  International  trade,  and 
scientific  and  cultural  cooperation.  It  has 
been  a  major  force  In  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  Third  World.  It  has  tried  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  by  setting  interna- 
tional standards  of  aviation,  communica- 
tion, health,  and  human  rights.  Its  special- 
ized agencies  have  fed  needy  ctiildren  and 
resettled  refugees.  It  has  become  the  central 
forum  for  the  diplomatic  initiatives  of  many 
small  nations.  This  is  not  a  record  of  total 
faUure. 

Rhetoric  and  invective  sometimes  over- 
shadow the  U.N.'s  important  role.  The  im- 
portance Is  shown  by  the  fact  all  new  na- 
tions seek  U.N.  membership  and  that,  unlike 
the  League  of  Nations  (which  suffered  nu- 
merous withdrawals),  no  nation  has  re- 
signed. The  effectiveness  of  the  UJf.  is  re- 
lated directly  to  the  leadership,  support, 
and  purposes  of  Its  members.  The  power  of 
the  UJf .  is  limited  because  members  want  it 
that  way. 

It  is  fashionable  to  denounce  the  U Jf .  as 
inefficient  and  sterile,  but  when  serious  vio- 
lence breaks  out,  nations  rush  to  the  U.N. 
for  action.  Countries  in  fact  have  a  tenden- 
cy to  "dump"  their  quarrels  on  the  U.N. 
when  they  do  not  know  what  else  to  do.  In 
addition,  the  UJf.  provides  a  forum  where 
world  leaders  can  come  together  periodical- 
ly to  discuss  a  multitude  of  problems.  These 
meetings  sometimes  make  possible  the 
peaceful  resolution  of  violent  struggles.  We 
need  to  be  realistic  about  what  the  organiza- 
tion can  and  cannot  accomplish.  We  cannot 
expect  so  diverse  a  body  to  reach  easy  con- 
sensus on  world  problems. 

Most  observers  of  the  U.N.  agree  that  the 
organization  needs  reform,  but  because  of 
the  possibility  of  a  veto  by  the  Soviet  Union 
widespread  reform  is  probably  not  feasible. 
Practical  steps  can  be  taken  to  strengthen 
the  UJ4..  especially  in  the  areas  of  media- 
tion, peacekeeping,  and  technical  assistance. 
Two  frequently  suggested  reforms  ai-e 
weighted  voting  in  the  General  Assembly 
and  restraint  of  veto  In  the  Security  Coun- 
cil, but  neither  is  likely  to  gain  acceptance 
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aoon.  More  success  might  come  from  wider 
consensus-building,  greater  recourse  to 
smaJler  forums,  more  extensive  diplomacy 
prior  to  voting,  and  voluntary  restraint  of 
veto  In  the  Security  CounclL  Financial  re- 
forms are  also  under  discussion.  They  are  a 
re-scaling  of  aaseaaments,  elimination  of  cur- 
rent deficits,  and  discovery  of  additional 
sources  of  revenue. 

Although  most  Americana  appear  to  sup- 
port the  VJf.,  there  are  clear  signs  of  ero- 
sion In  that  support.  About  86  percent  of  all 
Americans  believed  we  should  stay  in  the 
U.N.  in  1M2;  by  1977.  the  figure  was  70  per- 
cent. More  than  two-fifths  of  all  Americans 
would  either  increase  our  participation  in 
the  VM.  or  continue  it  undiminished,  yet 
they  also  think  that  the  UJf .  is  doing  a  poor 
Job. 

Most  Americans  want  to  pursue  our  inter- 
ests in  the  world  by  working  cooperatively 
with  other  countries.  The  opposite  course— 
a  go-it-alone  attitude— has  its  appeal,  but  I 
think  moat  of  us  sense  that  it  is  not  the 
course  of  peace.* 


BCUNSON  SPEAKS  ON  ARMED 
FORCES  DAY 


HON.  G.V.  (SONNY)  MONTGOMERY 

or  mssisaipri 

m  TBC  HOi;SK  OF  RSPRZSKIfTATIVES 

ThuTsday.  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  May  15  a  very  thought-pro- 
voUns  speech  was  given  by  Roger 
Munson  in  Waiikegan,  HI.,  in  observ- 
ance of  the  32d  annual  Armed  Forces 
Day.  Mr.  Munson,  who  is  chairman  of 
the  American  Legion's  National  Secu- 
rity Commission,  represented  the  Le- 
gion's National  Commander  Jack 
Flynt. 

In  view  of  the  ongoing  debate  over 
the  need  for  a  strong  national  defense, 
I  feel  that  Mr.  Munson's  comments 
are  quite  timely,  and  I  include  them  at 
this  point  in  the  Rbcobo  In  order  to 
share  them  with  my  colleagues. 

AXMB)  FOKCSS  DAT  SPKSCB  BT  ROOER  A. 
MUlfSON 

Department  Commander  Smith;  National 
Executive  Committeeman  John  Mahoney; 
Division  and  District  Commanders;  Past  Na- 
tional Commander  John  Oeiger  distin- 
guished members  of  the  military,  and  fellow 
Legionnaires.  I  am  indeed  pleased  and  hon- 
ored to  represent  National  Commander  Jack 
W.  Flynt  this  evening  in  my  capacity  as 
Chairman  of  the  National  Security  Commis- 
sion. 

As  I  look  out  over  the  faces  before  me  to- 
night—the faces  of  America's  defenders, 
past  and  present— I  am  htmibled  beyond 
words— and  proud  beyond  my  ability  to  ex- 
press it.  for  there  is  in  this  country— on  this 
Eartb— no  more  natural  and  meaningful  al- 
liance than  that  between  the  American 
Legion.  America's  citizen  soldiers  of  yester- 
day, and  her  fighting  forces  of  today. 

The  occasion  of  my  appearance  here  is 
that  of  the  33d  Armed  Forces  Day.  You  and 
I  as  Legionnaires  know  what  Armed  Forces 
Day  Is  all  about.  Certainly  the  members  of 
the  military  services  represented  here  to- 
night know  what  Armed  Forces  Day  is  all 
about.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  the  Armed  Forces 
are  very  much  aware  of  the  meaning  of 
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Armed  PHirces  Oay.  But  I  submit  to  you  that 
the  American  people  in  general  don't  fully 
appreciate  th4  true  purpose  of  Armed 
Forces  Day.  We  as  a  Nation  have  had  a 
lapse  of  memory  about  the  dedication  to 
duty  displayed  by  oiu-  young  men  and 
women  in  unifc^m. 

The  colleetlv^  "we"  seems  to  have  forgot- 
ten the  day-in  and  day-out  routine,  the  sac- 
rifices of  our  warriors  of  freedom.  But  what 
these  men  an4  women  do  day  after  day 
aifter  day  in  our  Armed  Forces  is  indeed 
quite  notable. 

When  Air  Fkirida  flight  90  crashed  into 
one  of  the  several  bridges  that  connect  the 
NaUon's  Capitil  with  the  State  of  Virginia. 
Sergeant  Lester  Craig  of  the  464th  Trans- 
portation Comiany,  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  and 
his  landing  cnat  crew,  were  among  the  first 
on  the  scene,  "tliey  remained  until  the  sal- 
vage operation:  was  complete  more  than  a 
week  later.        I 

Meanwhile,  Ut.  Commander  Stephen  Dela- 
plane's  U.S.  Navy  harbor  clearance  unit  2 
from  Norfolk,  Virginia,  along  with  Coast 
Guard  divers  and  a  U.S.  Army  diving  team 
from  FoTt  Belvoir,  were  charged  with  the 
dangerous  and  difficult  Job  of  salvaging  the 
wrecked  737  Jetliner  from  the  bottom  of  the 
icy  Potomac  River.  The  servicemen  who 
risked  their  lives  working  in  the  icy  waters 
of  the  frozen  Potomac  were  thanked  by  the 
military  but  nof.  by  Americans  in  general. 

Two  Air  For^  helicopter  pilots  and  their 
enlisted  crew  Ohief  risked  their  lives  while 
hovering  their  helicopter  less  than  30  feet 
from  a  sheer  rock  cliff  in  a  40-mlle-per-hour 
wind  to  succettfully  rescue  Dr.  Don  Boyer 
of  Tucson,  Arisona.  who  lost  control  of  his 
sail  plane  and  crashed  high  up  a  cliff  on 
Montezuma  Peak  near  Davis  Monthan  Air 
Force  Base. 

The  United  States  nuclear  guided  missile 
cruiser  U.S.sJ  California  proceeded  to 
render  aid  to  oie  Greek  motor  vessel  Irenes 
Sincerely,  incltding  the  rescue  of  all  crew 
members  and  (^ers  who  abandoned  ship. 

During  the  tragic  fire  at  the  MOM  Grand 
Hotel  and  CaSino  in  Las  Vegas,  the  Air 
Force  provide^  the  rescue  helicopters  and 
crews  to  rescu^  people  trapped  on  the  upper 
floors  of  the  botel.  Disregarding  their  own 
safety,  pilots  !flew  dangerously  close  and 
para-rescuemet  dangled  from  ropes  to 
effect  the  rescbe,  risking  their  own  lives  to 
save  others.  Aild,  that  Is  what  our  American 
fighting  men  and  women  are  doing  across 
the  glot>e  today— risking  their  lives  in  order 
to  preserve  our  freedom. 

The  incidents  Just  mentioned— and  there 
are  hundreds  of  others— Illustrate  a  few  of 
the  more  dramatic  services  rendered  by  our 
Armed  Forces  In  peacetime. 

Well,  this  is  Armed  Forces  Day.  This  is 
the  day  when  the  military  bases  and  posts, 
camps  and  stations,  traditionally  throw 
open  their  gates  and  invite  the  public  to  see 
the  facilities,  people  and  equipment  that 
the  tax  dolUrs  purchase.  That  is  as  it 
should  be.  Th^  public  deserves  the  right  to 
know  how  the^  are  being  served  by  our  men 
and  women  in  uniform. 

But  Just  as  the  public  has  the  right  to 
knowledge  on  the  competence  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  the  right  to  expect  thanks  and  public 
recognition  tot  the  services  they  performed. 
Really,  who  are  these  nameless  warriors 
of  freedom?  They  are  taxpayers,  voters, 
public  servants,  PTA  members,  parents,  and 
community  volunteers.  They  are  also  the 
ones  who  pick  up  the  cigarette  butts  after 
we  leave  their  facility. 

They  understand  that  military  service  is, 
in  the  worst  case,  a  life  of  hardship,  depriva- 
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tion  and  peril.  In  retjum  for  their  voluntary 
commitment  to  seririce,  members  of  the 
armed  services  expedt  and  deserve  challeng- 
ing training,  effectiv^  equipment,  and  an  ac- 
ceptable level  of  satisfaction  of  their  human 
needs  and  those  of  their  families. 

It  is  appropriate  at  this  time,  I  believe,  to 
chronicle  some  of  those  things  which  we  in 
the  American  Legloi^  have  done  in  the  past 
and  will  continue  tt>  do  in  the  future  to 
insure  that  the  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces  receive  their  {just  due,  and  that  the 
Armed  Forces  in  ^neral  are  viewed  by 
friends  and  enemies  (illke  as  a  real  and  cred- 
ible deterrent  force  dedicated  to  the  mission 
of  keeping  the  peace. 

Last  fall,  Congress  voted  a  14.7  percent 
pay  raise  for  members  of  the  military.  The 
debate  was  long  and  'sometimes  acrimonious 
and  not  without  its  share  of  misinforma- 
tion. Some  Members  of  Congress  are  of  the 
opinion  that  pay  raises  for  the  military  are 
an  imnecessary  burdien  on  the  taxpayer  and 
serve  only  to  line  ttie  bank  accounts  of  the 
generals  and  admlra^. 

Tour  American  Legion  lobbied  hard  for 
the  pay  raise  recognizing  as  we  do  that  mili- 
tary pay  and  benefits  over  the  past  decade 
have  been  seriousl^  eroded  by  inflation, 
that  military  service  requires  some  major 
sacrifices  on  the  part  of  the  serviceman  and 
his  family  which  ar4  not  generally  required 
of  the  rest  of  the  population,  and  that  if  we 
as  a  Nation  expect  men  and  women  to  serve 
in  a  capacity  which  Quires  them  to  fly  at  a 
moment's  notice  to  some  hostUe  shore  to 
defend  our  Nation'l  national  interest,  we 
must  pay  them  a  livi^  wage. 

Moreover,  we  supaort  improving  all  "qual- 
ity of  life"  aspects  fpr  our  men  and  women 
in  uniform  world-wide.  National  Command- 
er Jack  Flynt  leave<  for  Europe  tomorrow, 
and  I  know  that  hiijti  on  his  agenda  will  be 
meeting  the  troops,  discussing  their  hous- 
ing, their  living  conditions  and  their  needs. 

As  I  said  earlier,  w|e  were  successful  in  last 
fall's  effort  in  increasing  the  pay  for  our 
Armed  Forces.  However,  this  is  a  new  year, 
and  there  are  clouds  on  the  horizon— a  new 
budget  cycle  has  begun  and  already  the  crit- 
ics are  suggesting  that  since  the  military 
had  a  nice,  fat  raise  last  fall,  that  it  would 
be  in  the  best  interests  of  the  taxpayers  to 
limit  this  year's  raise  to  no  raise  at  all  or 
perhaps  a  maxlmun)  of  5  percent.  The  crit- 
ics fall  to  recognize  that  last  year's  raise  was 
reaUy  only  a  catch-up  and  that  to  limit  or 
eliminate  this  yearfs  increase  would  only 
drive  people  out  of  i  the  military  when  the 
economy  improves.  It  is  wrong  to  have  the 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  on  food 
stamps- hostage  to  the  economic  problems 
faced  by  the  rest  of  society. 

Since  its  inception  six  decades  ago,  the 
American  Legion  h«s  believed  in  and  prac- 
ticed the  citizen  soldier  concept.  Today  we 
favor  a  return  to  conscription  as  the  pri- 
mary source  of  manpower  for  the  Armed 
Forces.  While  resilecting  and  supporting 
those  who  have  volunteered,  the  demo- 
graphic realities,  ^upled  with  Increased 
force  levels,  all  but  make  it  Impossible  not 
to  return  to  the  draft  in  the  years  ahead. 
And  we  believe  the  vouth  of  this  Nation  will 
respond  to  "the  calir  when  the  need  is  made 
clear  to  them.  I 

Last  fall  I  attended  the  60th  American  As- 
sembly sponsored  by  Columbia  University. 
The  subject  was  "lilllltary  Service  in  the 
United  SUtes."        1 

Clearly  the  manpower  experts  who  I  met 
at  this  meeting  wer^  not  of  one  mind  on  this 
issue.  Even  some  oV  the  senior  military  offi- 
cials are  wary  of  pBoposals  to  resurrect  the 
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draft  because  of  the  political  fight  they 
honestly  believe  would  ensue.  And,  in  that 
regard,  we  should  all  remember  the  words 
of  Sir  William  Francis  Butler 

"The  nation  that  will  insist  on  drawing  a 
broad  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
fighting  man  and  true  thinking  man  is 
liable  to  find  its  fighting  done  by  fools  and 
its  thinking  done  by  cowards." 

I  certainly  do  not  suggest  by  this  that 
those  who  currently  serve  are  in  any  way  in- 
competent. The  examples  I  have  already 
cited  certainly  prove  otherwise.  What  I  do 
mean  to  suggest  is  that  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces  builds  character,  teaches  discipline, 
and  fosters  a  sense  of  duty  to  country  that 
some  of  us  find  sadly  lacking  in  society 
today. 

The  G.I.  educational  benefits  package  cur- 
rently in  discussion  In  Congress  is  another 
issue  which  the  American  Legion  is  address- 
ing at  this  time  which  will  have  a  definite 
benefit  to  the  recruiting  efforts  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  former  G.I.  bill  enacted  to  help  the 
returning  Vietnam  veteran  to  readjust  to  ci- 
vilian life  was  a  success.  However,  now  our 
Government  is  in  the  business  of  persuading 
people  to  apply  for  educational  grants  and 
low  interest  loans  which  have  either  very 
liberal  or  no  pay-back  provisions  and  have 
no  requirement  at  all  for  any  public  or  mili- 
tary service  of  any  kind.  We  have,  in  effect, 
a  G.I.  bill  without  the  G.I.,  which  is  working 
in  direct  competition  with  the  Armed 
Forces.  These  are  some  of  the  things  that 
we  in  the  American  Legion  are  doing.  But  to 
turn  to  the  purpose  of  this  salute  tonight: 

As  we  sit  here,  enjoying  our  life,  our  asso- 
ciation with  each  other,  and  our  conunon 
background  and  service,  we  need  to  remind 
ourselves  that  around  the  world  there  are 
men  and  women  serving  in  posts  of  danger. 
Troops  from  the  2d  Infantry  Division  of  the 
U.S.  Army  are  armed  with  live  ammunition 
and  orders  to  shoot  to  kill  on  the  DMZ  in 
Korea.  In  Germany,  especially  West  Berlin, 
our  soldiers  are  standing  with  our  allies, 
face-to-face  with  the  Russians  and  Warsaw 
Pact  forces  ready  at  any  minute  to  lay  down 
their  lives  In  defense  of  our  freedom  and 
that  of  our  western  allies. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  right  now  40  percent 
of  the  U.S.  Army  is  serving  overseas.  United 
States  Marines  are  serving  on  Okinawa  and 
at  sea  ready  to  respond  to  any  emergency. 
Marines  also  guard  U.S.  embassies  around 
the  world,  and  if  you  think  that  is  always 
good  duty,  ask  any  marine  who  guarded  the 
U.S.  Embassy  in  Iran. 

SaUors  from  the  U.S.  Navy  are  on  duty  at 
sea  worldng  14-hour  days,  7  days  a  week,  for 
6  months  on  end  while  their  ships  are  on 
station  in  the  Indian  Ocean.  Air  crews  from 
the  Air  Force  spend  weeks  at  a  time  locked 
up  in  a  bunker  ready  to  rush  to  their  planes 
and  deliver  nuclear  weapons  to  any  location 
on  Earth  in  the  event  of  an  emergency. 

Men  and  women  from  the  Coast  Guard 
are  dally  performing  dangerous  and  difficult 
duty  while  interdicting  drug  traffic  and  Ille- 
gal aliens,  in  addition  to  their  traditional 
role  in  search  and  rescue  operations. 

Peacetime  military  service  is  no  piece  of 
cake.  Six  soldiers  recently  died  in  a  para- 
chute jump  in  California,  and  27  airmen 
were  killed  when  their  tanker  crashed  and 
burned  right  here  in  Illinois.  And  it  wasn't 
so  long  ago  that  eight  men  died  on  a  barren 
airstrip  on  the  Iranian  desert  while  attempt- 
ing to  rescue  our  hostages. 

We,  as  Americans,  must  become  more 
aware  of  the  dedicated  and  valuable  service 
performed  daily  by  the  volunteers  who  wear 
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the  uniform  of  our  country,  and  we  in  the 
American  Legion  must  help  our  fellow  citi- 
zens with  this  awareness.  How?  By  becom- 
ing involved  with  the  programs  in  the  local 
community  that  demonstrate  to  the  commu- 
nity at  large  that  the  American  citizen 
really  does  care;  that  the  extraordinary 
service  rendered  by  those  who  wear  the  uni- 
form of  our  nation  is  very  much  appreciated 
and  that  the  hardships  and  sacrifices  en- 
dured by  our  service  people  have  not  gone 
unnoticed. 

There  is  another  way  of  saying  thanks. 
We  must  write  our  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors and  ask  that  they  vote  for  a  Defense 
budget  that  will  maintain  the  quality  of  life 
for  our  troops— a  budget  that  will  sustain 
them  in  battle  if  they  have  to  go  to  war.  Let 
us  not  return  to  the  days  of  training  with 
wooden  rifles  as  we  did  just  prior  to  World 
Warn. 

At  the  National  Executive  Committee 
meeting  earlier  this  month,  I  cited  portions 
of  a  letter  from  Senator  Goldwater  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan.  I  wish  to  share  part  of  it  with 
you.  I  quote: 

"We  have  gone  20  years  in  this  country 
not  spending  enough  money  on  our  militu^. 
As  a  result,  we  are  not  Just  a  little  bit 
behind  the  Russians,  we  are  devastatlngly 
behind  them.  We  must  move  forward  from 
that  10-yard  line." 

Your  National  Security  Commission  and 
the  American  Legion  wUl  tirelessly  work  to 
insure  that  we  do,  and  we  each  have  a  citi- 
zen responsibility  to  contribute  to  this 
effort. 

I  ask  that  each  one  of  you  should  seek  to 
honor  in  some  small  way  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces.  For  by  honoring  those  who 
serve  publicly,  we  teach  the  public  that 
service  is  honorable.  Let  this  day  in  the 
future  not  be  known  as  Armed  Forces  Day. 
Let  this  day  be  known  as  Armed  Forces  Ap- 
preciation Day. 

American  citizens  at  this  very  moment  are 
wearing  the  uniform.  They  are  serving  will- 
ingly all  over  the  world  in  posts  of  danger  to 
keep  the  peace.  While  we  seek  to  say  thanks 
for  their  service,  let  us  give  thanks  that  so 
far  their  service  has  been  successfuL 

I  would  add  this  final  thought  on  this  32d 
Armed  Forces  Day.  While  it  might  be  diffi- 
cult to  measure  margins  of  security,  and 
perhaps  even  more  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  of  our  country's  valuable  assets 
should  go  into  our  defense  effort,  it  is  easy 
to  imagine  the  results  of  not  having  suffi- 
cient national  security  or  of  being  found 
wanting  by  a  potential  enemy.  History  has 
shown  only  too  well  the  consequences.  As 
Somerset  Maugham  once  wrote: 

"If  a  nation  values  anything  more  than 
freedom,  it  wlU  lose  its  freedom;  and,  the 
irony  of  it  is  that  if  it  is  comfort  or  money 
that  it  values  more,  it  will  lose  that  too." 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


CAPITOL  PAGE  SCHOOL 
AWARDS  ASSEMBLY 


HON.  JOE  MOAKLEY 

or  MASSACRUSKITS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSEIfT ATTVES 

Thursday,  June  3, 1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  Capitol  Page  School  held 
its  annual  awards  assembly  to  recog- 
nize the  many  high  achievements  of 
the  fine  young  men  and  women  who 
serve  us  so  well  as  congressional  pages. 
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As  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Per- 
sonnel Committee,  I  take  puticular 
delight  in  placing  in  the  Rbcoso  the 
long  list  of  honors  which  they  have 
earned.  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  extending  hearty 
congratulations  to  the  deserving  re- 
cipients. 

The  list  of  honors  and  recipients  fol- 
lows: 

Flag  salute:  Stephen  Kaufman,  president, 
senior  class;  Citizenship  Medal,  American 
Legion:  Karen  Hansen,  Stephen  Kaufman; 
Clvltan  Honor  Key  Award:  Nancy  Young; 
Harvard  Book  Award:  Nancy  Dynan;  Smith 
Club  Award:  Ruth  Stem;  Danforth  Award: 
Andrew  Glick,  Kathryn  Rappolt;  Rensselaer 
Award:  Ruth  Stem;  Bausch  and  Lomb 
Award:  Pollyanna  Padden;  Journalism: 
Yearbook,  Steve  Cash,  Bea  IiCack.  Virginia 
VanNatta;  Newspaper,  Stephen  Kaufman. 

Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  Kenneth  Dean.  Sheila  Dwyer, 
James  Ersklne,  Joseph  Oster,  Christopher 
RUey;  City-wide  Science  Pair,  First  Place 
Zoology:  Lawrence  Bodkin;  Spanish  Award: 
Kenneth  Dean;  French  Award:  Lisa  Dulch; 
Physics:  Brlgld  Gordon;  Mathematics:  Mona 
Thomason.  Brian  Wesol;  Rngii^b-  Nancy 
Young;  Alfonso  E.  Brown  Award:  Kenneth 
Dean;  Service:  Patricia  DuPont;  Leadership: 
Stephen  Kaufman.  Christopher  Riley; 
Social  Studies:  John  Marcellus;  Perfect  At- 
tendance: Brlgld  Gordon. 

It's  Academic— Scholastic:  Christopher 
RUey;  Salutorlan  Medal:  Stephen  Kaufman; 
Valedictorian  Medal:  Nancy  Young. 

School  Letters— Service.  Achievement: 
Lawrence  Bodkin.  Steve  Cash.  Nancy 
Dynan,  Linda  Powells,  Brigid  Gordon. 
Kevin  Hanrahan,  Bea  Mack.  Joseph  Oster. 
Pollyanna  Padden,  Kathryn  Rappolt,  Chris- 
topher Riley,  Virginia  VanNatta.  Nancy 
Toung. 

School  Star  Kenneth  Dean.  Andrew 
Glick.  Steve  Kaufman  (2);  Varsity  Basket- 
ball Awards:  Lawrence  Bodkin.  Martin 
Coster,  Danny  Dupay,  Andrew  Glick. 
Joseph  Oster.  Most  Valuable  Player  Mark 
Gaiss;  Cheer  Leaders:  Sheila  Dwyer.  Helen 
Walsh.* 


SALVADORAN  ARMY  DOES 
WHAT  IT  PLEASES 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

opcAurouriA 

»  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPEESEMTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  a  disturbing  inter- 
view by  Barry  Bearak.  of  the  Los  An- 
geles Times,  vdth  Alvaro  Magana,  the 
newly  elected  president  of  El  Salvador. 

The  bottom  line  of  the  Interview  is 
that  nothing,  in  fact,  has  changed,  nor 
will  change,  regarding  violence  from 
the  military  in  El  Salvador.  And  this 
comes  directly  from  the  highest  offi- 
cial in  that  country. 

This  is  not  merely  a  tragic  observa- 
tion. It  is  instead  the  net  outcome  of 
an  ill-thought-out  U.S.  foreign  policy, 
a  i>ollcy  that  totally  disregards  the 
social  and  economic  roots  of  political 
turmoil,   while   supporting   militarily 
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anyone   who  wUl   spout  suffldently 
rabid  antt-Communfart  rhetoric. 

I  have  repeatedly  urged  this  House 
to  take  the  Initiative  in  halting  the 
carnage  in  El  Salvador.  There  is  no 
way  this  administration  will  come 
around  to  preamiring  the  Salvadoran 
military  into  dealing  with  what  they 
consider  an  eminently  secondary  issue, 
that  ot  terror  and  violence.  After  all,  it 
Is  violence  that  is  the  currency  that 
keeps  them  in  power.  The  State  De- 
partment's active  efforts  at  putting  on 
blinders  in  order  to  "certify"  the  Sal- 
vadoran regime  should  provide  suffi- 
cient evidence  that  it  is  only  through 
congressional  action  that  pressure  can 
be  brought  to  bear  on  that  country's 
military. 

The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  taken  an  important  step,  by 
cutting  off  $100  million  In  aid.  The 
Senators  were  largely  motivated  by 
the  Salvadoran  Oovemment's  actions 
in  halting  the  agrarian  reform  pro- 
gram. That  program  was  itself  of  dubi- 
ous merit;  nonetheless,  it  represented 
the  one  initiative  that  could  have 
brought  about  some  positive  results, 
and  the  administration  relied  heavily 
on  it  to  gain  congressional  support  for 
its  policies  toward  El  Salvador.  When 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
was  considering  the  equivalent  author- 
ization, the  issue  of  the  agrarian 
reform  rollback  had  not  sivf aced  in 
the  public  debate.  Consequently,  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  a-  floor  amend- 
ment be  considered,  when  the  fiscal 
year  1983  security  assistance  supple- 
mental authorization  is  broxight  up,  to 
cut  off  all  military  or  economic  assist- 
ance to  the  Government  of  El  Salva- 
dor, so  long  as  that  Oovemment  does 
not  comply  with  the  agrarian  reform 
program  enacted  in  1979. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  amazing  Los  Ange- 
les Times  interview  foUows: 
IProm  the  tios  Angeles  Times,  June  2,  1982] 
Salvador  Prksiodit  Lnncs  "Dkath  S«uai>s" 

TOMlLITAST 

(By  Barry  Bearak) 

Sah  Salvador.— Already  the  letters  are  ar- 
riving, the  pained  pleas  of  wives  and  moth- 
ers whose  men's  Uves  have  been  snuffed  out 
by  "death  squads." 

Alvaro  Magana,  who  has  been  president  of 
El  Salvador  since  May  2.  conceded  in  a 
recent  Interview  that  this  is  his  biggest 
problem.  He  lowered  his  voice  and  said: 

"I  am  going  to  intervene.  I  am  respected 
by  the  army.  They  need  me.  I  have  several 
advantages  on  my  side.  The  problem  Is,  I 
have  to  wait  and  see  how  far  they  will  let 
me  go.  wait  and  not  make  mistakes,  or  oth- 
erwise I  get  nothing." 

This  was  candid  talk  In  a  country  where 
political  violence  has  claimed  30,000  lives  in 
the  last  two  years.  The  president  was  link- 
ing the  military  with  the  right-wing  death 
squads  and  admitting  that  there  is  little  he 
can  do. 

"Tou  come  from  a  civilized  country  and  I 
do  not,"  he  whispered.  "Economic  recov- 
ery—this Is  going  to  be  achieved.  But  the 
moral  recovery— this  will  take  a  genera- 
tion." 
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Magana  is  tlie  military's  choice.  In  the 
March  28  elec^n.  most  of  the  votes  were 
divided  among  three  political  parties,  and 
when  the  parties  could  not  agree  on  a  presi- 
dent, the  military  advised  them  that 
Magana  would  be  an  acceptable  ctunpro- 
mise. 

Thus,  a  6S-y^ar-old  banker  educated  at  ' 
the  University  of  Chicago  was  Installed  as 
president.  He  had  always  been  a  friend  to 
the  colonels.  He  had  lent  them  money.  He 
had  survived  asi  hesuJ  of  the  National  Mort- . 
gage  Bank  thra|igh  17  years  of  political  tur- 
moil. 

Twice  recently,  bank  employees  told  him 

that  soldiers  have  abducted  their  relatives; 

they  appealed  to  him  to  use  his  connections. 

"Once   I   wa^  successful,"   Magana  said. 

"Once,  no." 

Now  Magana  Vows  to  try  to  stop  the  death 
squads.  But  he  lis  not  sure  how  much  influ- 
ence he  has. 

"(The  military)  considers  me  a  friend,"  he 
said.  "Maybe  th|ey  will  tell  me  it  is  not  possi- 
ble. But  I  have  the  advantage  that  Duarte 
(former  President  Jose  Napoleon  Duarte) 
did  not  have." 

A  respected  Salvadoran  political  observer 
said,  "Sincere  or  not.  Magana  knows  what 
Americana  and  .Congress  want  to  hear,  and 
playing  the  human  rights  chord  is  the  way 
to  go.  I 

"Magana's  gOt  as  much  power  as  Duarte 
had,  which  is  essentially  what  the  army  Is 
willing  to  give.i  In  the  end.  the  army  does ' 
what  it  pleases.!' 

Magana  said  he  is  not  sure  how  the  death 
squads  operate  but  added  that  he  is  certain 
that  their  aim  is  to  purge  the  nation  of 
Communists  and  guerrilla  sympathizers. 

"But  it's  only  a  matter  of  who  points  at 
who."  he  said.  'tMaybe  only  two  or  three  out 
of  10  are  really  involved  with  guerrillas." 

He  is  not  evea  sure,  he  said,  that  the  coop- 
eration of  the  Oillitary  high  command  could 
stop  the  kllllngi. 

"The  whole  thing  has  permeated  to  the 
lower  (military)  levels  so  much,"  he  said.  "It 
Is  difficult.  Ill  try.  I  promise.  I  promise.  I 
am  very  sad.  Btit  you  have  to  realise  I  don't 
like  it.  I  am  a  very  peculiar  president." 

Since  he  toolj  office,  he  has  been  more  go- 
between  than  |o-getter.  Salvadoran  politics 
Is  largely  a  back-room  affair,  and  Magana 
ferries  proposals  among  the  three  parties. 
He  also  consults  the  military. 

A  short,  rumbled  man,  he  moves  about  his 
large  office  in  casual  clothing  and  bedroom 
slippers.  At  luach,  he  opens  a  bottle  of  the 
wine  he  keeps  in  a  refrigerator.  His  month 
in  the  presideacy  has  left  him  patient  but 
tired  and  pessitilstic. 

"I  have  lost  (our  days  to  a  silly  misunder- 
standing." he  tald,  referring  to  a  fuss  over 
the  Constitueilt  Assembly's  suspension  of  a 
land-reform  program. 

Magana,  who  has  a  law  degree,  interprets 
the  suspension  as  harmless  and  says  It  has 
no  effect  on  p^uants  who  are  meant  to  ben- 
efit from  the  reform.  Still,  peasant  organiza- 
tions have  beeri  furious.  And  In  the  United 
States,  the  Setiate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee has  mated  to  cut  $100  million  out  of 
an  Administration  proposal  for  military  aid 
to  EI  Salvador^ 

"This  Is  a  Iteaching  problem,"  Magana 
said,  pulled  that  Washington  seems  to 
have  assumed  the  worst. 

Magana  defined  his  goals  as  "avoiding  the 
worst,"  whether  In  connection  with  land 
reform  or  the  nation's  troubled  economy. 

"Sometimes  I'd  be  happy  if  the  economic 
situation  continued  to  deteriorate,  but  at  a 
lower  rate,"  hi  said. 
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He  said  he  wants  to  devote  some  time  to  a 
program  aimed  at  getting  the  guerrillas  to 
lay  down  their  arms.  He  wants  to  offer  the 
rebels  a  new  amnesty,  he  said,  using  the 
Roman  Catholic  Chiarcb  and  the  Red  Cross 
to  gain  their  confidence. 

Like  many  of  El  Salvador's  civilian  lead- 
ers. Magana  interprras  a  recent  moderation 
in  the  fighting  as  a  Weakening  of  the  guer- 
rillas' resolve.  "The^  now  realize  they  do 
not  have  the  people'ij  support,"  he  said.* 


■...iH^Jl/  V/*^ 


HARRY  MbDONOUOH 


HON.  JOB  MOAKLEY 

OP  MASS^CHTTSBTTS 
IN  THX  HOUSE  oi  RKPHSSKNTATIVKS 

Thunday,  L/^uTte  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOAKLEtI  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasuire  f  ot  me  to  be  able  to 
share  with  my  cdlleagues  a  story  in 
which  I  and  my  neighbors  who  live  in 
South  Boston  take  great  pride:  The 
story  of  Harry  McDonough  and  his 
work  on  behalf  pf  the  children  of 
Boston.  I 

Harry  is  an  old  and  dear  friend  who 
is  regarded  with  awe  and  respect  by 
everyone  in  Boston  who  knows  of  the 
work  he  does  on  !his  own  time,  with 
little  money  and  |reat  energy.  Count- 
less lives  have  betn  rebuilt  by  a  man 
who  has  been  able  to  give  of  himself 
for  a  generation  to  serve  as  a  father  to 
thousands  of  need^  kids. 

The  story  is  tol(]  extraordinarily  well 
by  columnist  Mike  Bamicle  in  the 
Boston  Globe  of  May  28: 

Or  A  Mah  Kaiod  Harrt 
(By  Mlkje  Bamicle) 

Harry  McDonoughl  runs  a  sailing  program 
out  of  a  little  trallerjat  the  edge  of  Pleasure 
Bay  In  South  BostotL  For  some  years  now. 
he  has  spent  most  of  his  time  and  a  lot  of 
his  own  money  tryidg  to  do  the  right  thing 
by  kids  who  live  in  his  neighborhood  and, 
for  that  matter,  kids  who  live  In  all  sections 
of  the  city. 

Across  all  the  diiys  of  his  life,  Harry 
McDonough  has  wal  Iced  the  boulevard  with 
a  little  music  In  his  k>u1.  Nearly  everything 
he  attempts  Is  "for  the  kids."  He  Is  a  legend. 

It  used  to  be  that  he  would  take  so  many 
kids  to  Harvard  hockey  games  that  Billy 
Cleary,  the  coach,  thought  Harry  McDon- 
ough drove  a  bus.  When  It  became  clear 
that  the  kids  were  all  stuffed  into  McDon- 
ough's  car,  the  school  on  the  river  donated  a 
van  to  Harry's  saUlnt  program. 

When  the  van  brace  down.  Billy  Higgins. 
who  runs  the  Rachel  Auto  Body  shop  on  L 
street,  did  $2,200  worth  of  front  end  work 
and  ate  the  bill.  When  a  fence  was  needed 
near  the  trailer,  Tom  White  of  the  construc- 
tion company  sent  a  guy  down  to  put  one 
up.  When  new  sail^  for  the  boats  became 
necessary,  men  named  Doulos,  Shaugh- 
nessy,  Zandi,  Sndw,  Richardson,  King, 
Bulger,  Ted  Turner;  and  many  others  made 
sure  the  equlpmedt  was  there.  Once,  a 
woman  from  CohaWt  donated  a  30-foot 
sailboat:  all  of  it  beoiuse  of  the  program  but 
more  because  of  the  one  man,  McDonough. 
who  has  done  so  much  that  to  put  It  all  In 
the  paper  would  require  a  separate  edition. 

"I'm  after  these  t  eople  here  now."  Harry 
McDonough  said  tie  other  morning  as  he 
pointed  across  the  pttad  to  the  local  head- 
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quaters  of  Sea-Land,  a  New  Jersey  trucking 
company.  "I  call  them  all  the  time.  I've  writ- 
ten four  letters:  no  reply. 

"They  make  millions.  Tou'd  think  they 
could  donate  a  grand  to  the  Boys  Club  of 
Boston  for  a  couple  of  summer  Jobs  for  kids 
over  here.  Same  with  Texaco.  They're  right 
down  the  road  from  the  sailing  program. 
They  can  see  us. 

"I've  written  five  letters  to  them:  to  the 
president,  some  guy  named  John  McKlnney 
in  White  Plains.  You'd  think  they  could 
donate  something.  If  they  don't  want  to 
donate  to  the  sailing  program,  why  don't 
they  donate  the  oil  to  heat  the  Boys'  CHubs 
during  the  winter,  all  of  them:  Southie. 
Charlestown,  Roxbury.  How  much  would 
that  cost  them?" 

Harry  McDonough 's  wife  calls  her  hus- 
band "Candy  Man"  because  he  Is  an  easy 
touch.  A  kid  shows  something  extra  and 
Harry  will  bring  him  up  to  Andover,  to  St. 
Paul's,  over  to  Harvard,  down  to  Brown.  A 
boy  in  South  Boston  District  Court  is  on  the 
margin  and  Larry  Cameron  or  Joe  Peeney, 
the  Judges,  will  be  on  the  phone  to  Harry 
McDonough  to  see  if  he  can  help  pull  one 
more  life  back  from  the  edge. 

A  few  weeks  ago.  the  van  quit  on  B  street. 
It  revived  briefly  and  Harry  drove  it  to  the 
Moran  Terminal  where  friends  of  his.  long- 
shoremen, said  they  would  fix  it  for  free. 
Human  nature  being  what  it  is.  David  Davis 
and  Dermis  Kaye.  who  have  big  Jobs  at 
MassPort.  soon  announced  that  the  van 
could  not  be  fixed  for  free  on  MassPort 
property:  Rules  are  rules. 

So  the  van  was  sold  for  $300,  $293  of  those 
dollars  going  to  pay  a  gasoline  bill  for  trips 
Harry  made  with  the  kids.  The  MDC,  spon- 
sor of  the  sailing  program,  could  never  put 
gas  in  the  van  because  it  is  not  a  state  vehi- 
cle: Again,  rules  are  rules.  "That's  your 
problem."  they  say  when  Harry,  proof  sit- 
ting in  the  seats,  tells  them  all  trips  are  on 
the  level. 

"You  have  to  laugh  at  it."  Harry  says. 
"Tou  have  to  have  a  sense  of  humor  to  get 
through  life.  It's  unbelievable:  Everybody 
wants  to  take,  take.  take.  But  giving?  *  *  * 
No.  Take?  •  •  ♦  Take  forever.  Give?  •  •  • 
Nothing." 

It  took  Harry  McDonough  15  years  to  get 
the  state  to  help  sponsor  in  the  sailing  pro- 
gram. Today,  after  more  than  a  decade  in 
business,  it  helps  800  kids  a  summer  stay 
busy.  If  everything  else  in  this  common- 
wealth were  run  as  efficiently,  as  corruption 
free— Jobs  dispensed  only  on  absolute 
merit— people  in  Massachusetts  would  be 
paying  no  taxes:  Harry  McDonough  is  a 
human  Prop.  2Vi. 

"I  hire  kids  who  are  qualified."  he  says. 
"If  they  don't  know  how  to  sail,  they  don't 
work  here.  That'd  be  like  hiring  lifeguards 
who  can't  swim.  This  isn't  CETA." 

So  another  summer  is  on  us.  The  boats 
beat  against  the  breeze  In  Pleasure  Bay. 
Kids  who  are  blind,  kids  who  can  see,  kids 
who  have  never  been  on  the  water,  kids  who 
need  only  one  good  example,  one  good  expe- 
rience to  help  them  along,  will  sail  across 
the  glass  edge  of  the  ocean  and  Harry 
McDonough  will  be  there  watching,  teach- 
ing. And  Harry,  because  he  Is  Harry,  will  ask 
for  nothing  except,  perhaps,  a  handshake 
and  a  smile. 

"The  kids  are  my  life."  Harry  McDonough 
says.  "If  you  can  help  one  kid,  make  one 
kid's  life  better,  get  him  a  Job.  help  him  get 
into  a  good  school,  help  one  out  of  all  the 
kids  who  come  down  here  .  .  .  what  could  be 
better  than  that?"* 
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WE  ARE  NOT  INFERIOR 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

OP  mCHIGAlf 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tliunday,  June  3, 19S2 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
tired Rear  Adm.  Gene  LaRocque  said, 
"The  picture  of  the  Soviet  war  ma- 
chine, poised  to  march  tomorrow  to 
victory  on  battlefields  around  the 
world,  I  think,  is  absurd."  Yet  this  per- 
ception is  continually  Invoked  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
administration.  Pentagon  leaders,  and 
certain  Members  of  Congress  to  Justify 
the  continued  militarization  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Admiral  LaRocque  recommends  that 
we  eliminate  the  MX  missile,  the  Tri- 
dent n  missile,  the  sea-launched 
Cruise  missiles,  the  Pershing  II,  and 
the  ground-launched  Cruise  missiles 
for  Europe,  continental  air  defense 
bombers,  expanded  ABM  programs, 
expanded  civil  defense  programs  and 
the  new  effort  to  acquire  antisatellite 
capability.  Following  Admiral  LaRoc- 
que's  excellent  recommendation,  I 
have  offered  an  amendment  to  the 
budget  resolution  which  translates  his 
concept  into  budgetary  policy  while  re- 
taining all  of  the  nuclear  weapons  in 
existence  and  under  contract  to  be 
built  within  our  present  military  force. 

One  of  America's  most  distinguished 
and  honored  nuclear  physicists  has 
made  the  following  comments,  which 
are  both  timely  and  important.  Prom 
the  Jime  10,  1982,  issue  of  "The  New 
York  Review  of  Books." 

Thx  Impkrioritt  Complex 
(By  Hans  A.  Bethe) 

(The  following  is  Professor  Bethe's  testi- 
mony to  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  May  13.) 

I  have  been  a  PYofessor  of  Physics  at  <3or- 
neU  University  since  1935.  In  1967.  I  was 
awarded  the  Nobel  Prize  for  studies  of  nu- 
clear reactions  in  the  stars.  I  was  leader  of 
the  Theoretical  Division  of  the  Los  Alamos 
Scientific  Laboratory  from  1043  to  IMS 
when  that  laboratory  developed  the  first 
atomic  bomb.  I  have  consulted  for  the  Los 
Alamos  Laboratory  at  least  once  a  year.  I 
was  a  member  of  the  President's  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  from  1957  lo  1960.  and  re- 
mained a  member  of  its  Stmeglc  Military 
Panel  until  1969  when  the  panel  was  dis- 
solved. In  1958. 1  participated  In  the  Experts 
Conference  in  Oeneva  which  discussed  the 
verification  of  a  ban  on  nuclear  weapons 
tests,  and  led  to  the  Partial  Test  Ban  Treaty 
in  1963.  I  am  testifying  on  behalf  of  the 
Union  of  Concerned  Scientists  of  Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts,  but  the  ideas  ex- 
pressed in  my  testimony  are  my  own. 

Several  members  of  the  government  have 
stated  repeatedly  that  we  are  inferior  to  the 
Soviet  Union  in  strategic  weapons,  and  that 
we  need  to  build  up  our  weapons.  In  my 
opinion  there  is  no  such  Inferiority.  We 
have  more  nuclear  warheads  than  the  Rus- 
sians, and  I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  Im- 
portant measure  of  relative  strength.  In  ad- 
dition, as  Dr.  Kissinger  stressed  many  years 
ago.  at  the  present  level  of  strategic  arma- 
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ments.  superiority  in  numbers  of  megatons 
has  no  meaning. 

We  are  told  that  there  is  a  window  of  vul- 
nerability because  the  Russians  might  use 
their  large  ICBMs  to  destroy  our  land-baaed 
ICBMs.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  this  is 
not  possible  now.  but  with  the  improving  ac- 
curacy of  Russian  missiles  it  might  become 
possible  In  a  few  years.  Leaving  the  question 
of  the  technical  feasibility  aside.  I  claim 
that  such  a  first  strike  would  give  no  signifi- 
cant military  advantage  to  the  Russians. 

The  reason  Is  that  ICBMs  make  up  only 
one-fourth  of  our  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
as  measured  by  the  number  of  warheads. 
One-half  of  our  force  Is  on  invulnerable  nu- 
clear-powered submarines,  and  another  one- 
fourth  is  on  bombers,  many  of  which  can 
take  off  from  their  widely  dispersed  air- 
fields in  case  of  an  alert.  We  would  there- 
fore have  ample  striking  force  left  even  if 
all  our  ICBMs  were  destroyed. 

An  attack  on  our  ICBMs  would  surely 
arouse  the  will  to  fight  in  the  American 
people.  The  fallout  from  such  an  attack 
would  kill  millions  of  Americans.  This  would 
have  an  even  more  profound  psychological 
effect  than  Pearl  Harbor,  but  would  have 
fewer  military  consequences  than  Pearl 
Harbor  did. 

It  is  sometimes  argued  that  our  subma- 
rine-based nuclear  mlasUes  do  not  have  suf- 
ficient accuracy.  However,  if  a  Ruaaian 
attack  on  our  ICBMs  is  to  make  any  sense 
at  all,  it  would  be  accompanied  by  a  massive 
invasion  of  Western  Europe.  The  military 
installations  for  such  an  attack  (airfields, 
munitions,  and  fuel  storage  depots),  and  the 
staging  areas  for  an  Invasion,  are  all  soft 
targets  for  which  our  submarine-based  mis- 
siles would  have  plenty  of  accuracy.  There- 
fore, a  hypothetical  first-strike  against  our 
ICBMs  would  have  practically  no  effect  on 
our  war-fighting  ability.  Therefore  the 
window  of  vulnerability  does  not  exist. 

It  is  also  otten  claimed  that  the  Russians 
have  introduced  many  new  weapons  of  great 
power,  such  as  the  8S-18,  SS-19,  and  SS-20, 
while  we  have  done  nothing.  The  latter 
statement  is  not  true.  While  the  outer  enve- 
lope of  our  Mlnuteman  ICBM  has  remained 
the  same,  we  have  progrened  from  Minute- 
man  1  to  2  to  3,  and  In  the  latter  we  have  In- 
troduced MIRV,  a  development  which  the 
Russians  imitated,  and  which  led  them  to 
their  great  striking  capability.  More  impor- 
tant, on  our  submarines  we  have  progressed 
from  the  Polaris  warhead  to  the  Poseidon, 
and  then  to  Trident  I.  The  latter  represents 
very  significant  progress.  The  range  of  Tri- 
dent I  is  4,000  miles,  compared  to  about 
2,000  for  Poseidon.  This  permits  our  subma- 
rines to  operate  over  most  of  the  North  At- 
lantic, and  to  still  hit  Russia.  Submarines  at 
sea  are  very  difficult  to  find.  Now  that  they 
can  roam  over  such  a  vast  area  of  ocean, 
they  are  far  more  elusive.  This  greatly  en- 
hances their  invulnerability.  The  U.S.  has 
not  stood  still  in  nuclear  weapons  deploy- 
ment. 

The  most  important  addition  to  our  arse- 
nal Is  the  cruise  missile,  which  Is  being  de- 
ployed on  our  B-&2  bomben.  The  cruise 
missile  can  penetrate  into  the  Soviet  Union. 
No  defense  system  against  it  exists.  The 
elaborate  and  costly  Russian  air  defense 
system  has  been  made  obsolete  by  the  cruise 
missile,  3,000  of  which  are  to  be  Installed  on 
our  bombers.  In  short  we  have,  and  will  con- 
tinue to  have  into  the  foreseeable  future, 
two  completely  Independent  and  essentially 
invulnerable  strategic  forces. 

Because  the  cruise  missile  can  penetrate 
the  Soviet  Union  as  no  bomber  can,  and  be- 
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CMue  It  hu  eztareme  aocuncy.  we  do  not 
need  a  new  bomber,  the  B-1,  and  even  leas 
ttB  (oQow-up.  the  Stealth.  Perhaps  the  B-53 
wfll  eventui^  have  to  be  replaced,  but  I 
cannot  see  why  this  replaocanent  should 
have  elaborate  electronic  equipment  to  pen- 
etrate Into  Russia,  equipment  which  ac- 
counts for  the  enormous  cost  of  the  B-1  and 
the  Stealth.  Penetration  can  be  achieved 
much  more  effectively  and  cheaply  by  the 
cruise  mlssUe. 

The  government  has  stated  that  we  need 
parity  in  strategic  forces  in  every  category. 
If  this  means  that  we  need  parity  also  In 
ICBMs,  I  disagree.  With  the  IncrMsing  ac- 
curacy of  missUes,  on  both  sides,  all  land- 
baaed  weapons  will  become  vulnerable.  I 
cannot  think  of  any  deployment  on  land 
that  will  be  secure,  and  in  my  opinion  the 
deployment  of  MX  la  a  f  utOe  ezt>enditure  of 
money.  We  should  maintain  the  emphasis 
on  submarine  and  Ixnnber  forces;  this  makes 
our  forces  largely  Invulnerable,  and  thereby 
superior  to  those  of  the  Soviets.  If  anyone 
has  a  window  of  vulnerability,  It  Is  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Am  I  have  said,  several  of  oiu*  weapons  pro- 
grams are  unnecessary:  the  B-1,  the  Stealth, 
and  MX.  But  the  submarine  program  de- 
serves our  fuU  support,  especially  the  fur- 
ther Improvement  of  secure  communication 
Unks  to  our  submarines,  as  has  been  rightly 
emphasized  by  this  administration.  Also,  if 
we  wish  to  decrease  our  dependence  on  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Ehirope,  a  goal  which  I 
strongly  support,  our  conventional  forces 
must  be  built  up,  especially  by  exploiting 
our  available  high-technology  In  anti-tank 
weapons. 

We  are  not  inferior  to  the  Russians  in 
strategic  armaments.  But  we,  the  Russians, 
and  Western  Europe  are  severely  threat* 
ened  by  the  possibility  that  the  enormous 
arsenal  of  nuclear  weapons  on  both  sides 
may  some  day  be  used.  Our  only  hope  lies  In 
substantial  reduction  of  these  armaments.  A 
good  first  step  would  be  the  ratification  of 
the  SALT  n  agreement  by  the  Senate.  The 
advantages  of  doing  so  have  been  persua- 
sively demonstrated  by  Senator  Gary  Hart 
in  The  New  York  Times  of  Bilay  2.  Among 
other  things,  if  SALT  II  had  been  ratified  in 
IMO,  the  Russians  would  now  have  250 
fewer  strategic  missiles  than  they  actually 
have,  and  they  could  not  continue  their 
buildup. 

Obviously  we  must  do  more.  I  was  happy 
to  see  that  President  Reagan  has  now  pro- 
posed a  plan  for  negotiating  arms  reduction 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  first  phase  of 
this  plan  odls  for  a  reduction  of  the  nuclear 
warheads  on  each  side  from  about  7,500  to 
about  6,000,  and  a  significant  (but  apparent- 
ly not  specified}  reduction  in  the  number  of 
miiwilwt  This  seems  to  me  a  reasonable  and 
equitable  plan.  The  proposed  second  phase, 
to  equalize  the  throw-weight  of  the  missiles, 
may  be  very  <Uf flcult  to  negotiate  because  it 
requires  greater  sacrifices  from  the  Soviet 
Union  than  from  the  United  States.  It  will 
be  vitally  Important,  to  choose  an  American 
negotiator  who  combines  flexibility  with 
firmness  and  is  devoted  to  the  goals  of  arms 
reduction  and  reaching  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviets. 

Negotiations  with  the  Russians  are  diffi- 
cult and  lengthy  in  any  case.  The  SALT  II 
treaty  took  six  years  to  negotiate.  We 
cannot  wait  that  long.  We  must  stop  the 
arms  race  by  measures  which  are  not  sub- 
ject to  such  long  delay.  I  find  most  attrac- 
tive the  proposal  by  Oeorge  Kennan.  the 
famous  expert  on  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  recently  been  revived  by  Admiral  Noel 
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Oayler  In  The  Itew  York  Times  Magazine  of 
April  25.  The  plan  calls  for  similar  reduc- 
tions by  both  8«|perpowers,  let's  asstmie  by  5 
I>ercent  of  the  existing  force  per  year.  Each 
side  would  choree  the  weapons  it  wants  to 
retire,  and  compliance  could  easily  be  veri- 
fied by  our  satalites.  This  plan  is  so  simple 
that  it  might  1^  agreed  on  with  very  brief 
negotiation,  llli  the  Limited  Test  Ban  in 
1903.  But  it  would,  in  fact,  not  require  any 
agreement:  we  oould  make  such  a  reduction, 
and  challenge  the  Russians  to  do  the  same. 
If  they  do  so,  we  would  make  another  simi- 
lar reduction  the  following  year  and  so  on. 
This  would  not  require  any  treaty,  and  It 
would  enhance  our  security. 

Such  mutual  reductions  could  not  replace 
a  negotiated  treaty,  which  has  a  perma- 
nence far  beyond  the  bilateral  reductions 
that  I  Just  proposed.  F^lrthermo^e.  a  treaty 
could  optimize  the  balance  and  Invulnerabil- 
ity of  the  two  strategic  forces.  This  would 
remove  the  threat  of  pre-emptive  strikes, 
and  the  current  hairtrigger  readiness  that 
could  lead  to  nuclear  war  by  accident  or  mis- 
calculation. 

To  simunariz^:  Our  strategic  forces  are.  If 
anything,  superior  to  the  Soviets;  our  na- 
tional security,  and  ttiat  of  our  allies,  is 
most  threatenol  by  the  grotesque  size  and 
continuing  growth  of  both  nuclear  arsenals. 

These  are  the  basic  facts.  Once  they  are 
recognized,  the  essential  features  of  a  sound 
national  security  policy  become  apparent.* 


VETERANS  I  MINI-CONFERENCE 
ON  AGDfl3:  PROPOSAI^S  FOR 
ACTION  (BART  H) 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  RZraESENTATIVES 

Thur,  day,  June  3,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPP<R.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  previ- 
ously stated  In  the  Record,  the  Mini- 
Conference  on  Veterans,  and  specifi- 
cally the  ExOcutive  Committee  of  the 
Veterans  Council  on  Ageing  has  com- 
piled 19  rescllutions  which  propose  a 
number  of  ^tions  which  they  feel 
should  receive  priority  in  service  deliv- 
ery and  policy  development  pertaining 
to  aging  vetatins.  The  first  10  resolu- 
tions have  b^en  previously  Inserted  in 
the  Record;  therefore,  I  am  inserting 
the  last  9  re^lutions  at  this  point  in 
the  Record: 

RgsoLtrriOK  No.  11 

TO  PROVIOI  FOR  ADEQUATE  FEDERAL  RZIIfBURSE- 
KENT  rwma  IOR  states'  PROVISIOIf  of  serv- 
ices to  VEIZ^UfS 

Whereas,  stAte  departments  of  veterans 
affairs  and  thtir  state  veterans'  homes  pro- 
vide for  health  care,  domiciliary,  and  other 
services  to  voterans  on  a  retinbursement 
basis  from  the  Veterans'  Administration; 
and  whereas,  these  state  efforts  include 
some  43  state  veterans'  homes  in  31  states 
and  the  District  of  Columbia;  and  whereas, 
the  increased  demand  for  services  of  aging 
veterans  will  Include  an  increased  demand 
for  services  provided  by  the  states;  and 
whereas,  additional  reimbursement  funds, 
at  an  adequate  level  of  cost-sharing,  will 
therefore  be  necessitated  by  the  increasing 
population  of  aging  veterans:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It  Reaclved,  That  the  1981  Veterans' 
Conference  on  Aging  recommends  that  ade- 
quate funds,  sjf,  adequate  cost-sharing  levels. 
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be  provided  within  trie  budgets  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  to  provide  for  services 
to  veterans  through  ileimbursement  of  these 
funds  to  the  states,    i 

RESOLUTtON  No.  12 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  ADEQUATE  FEDERAL  IIATCRUTO 
FUKDS  FOR  THE  EXT^MSIOK  OF  STATE  VETER- 
AHS'  HOMES  I 

Whereas,  state  vaterans'  homes  in  31 
states  and  the  Distri^  of  Columbia  provide 
more  than  15,000  damiciliary  and  nursing 
home  care  beds  which  complement  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  health  care  system  in 
meeting  the  needs  of  aging  veterans;  and 
whereas,  an  increasiag  population  will  gen- 
erate greater  demand  on  these  state  veter- 
ans' homes  to  provide  such  health  and 
domiciliary  care  for  the  aging  veteran;  and 
whereas,  planning,  niodemization,  and  new 
construction  of  such  state  veterans'  homes 
is  predicated  on  the  I  availability  of  Federal 
matching  funds:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  Re- 
solved.  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Conference 
on  Aging  recommends  that  Federal  match- 
ing funds  for  construction  and  moderniza- 
tion of  state  veterads'  homes  be  continued 
and  expanded  withsi  the  budgets  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  at  funding  levels 
appropriate  to  meet  jthe  future  demands  of 
the  aging  veterans  papulation. 

RBSOLtr^OR  No.  13 

TO  ENACT  LEOISLATIoi  AOTHORIZUIO  RESIDEN- 
TIAL CARE  nrVOLVqiENT  BY  THE  VETERANS 
ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas,  nearly  1(1,000  veterans  are  cur- 
rently in  private  re<idences  or  in  facilities 
that  provide  personal  care  and  supervision, 
at  the  veteran's  personal  expense;  and 
whereas,  the  Veterans  Administration  moni- 
tors the  veteran's  a4justment  and  progress 
in  such  circumstai^ces,  and  annually  in- 
spects such  residency  or  facility  at  the  per- 
mission of  the  ownef:  and  whereas,  the  Vet- 
erans Administration  provides  this  ongoing 
residential  care  monitoring  and  inspection 
solely  at  the  goodwill  and  permission  of  the 
owner,  with  correction  of  any  deficiencies 
the  decision  of  the  owner;  and  whereas.  Vet- 
erans Administration  sanction  for  such  resi- 
dential care  involvonent  is  Implied  in  its 
statutory  authority  to  provide  medical  care 
and  to  ensure  the  safety  cmd  well-being  of 
veterans,  but,  is  not  specifically  authorized 
by  legislation:  Now,  therefore,  be  it  Re- 
solved, That  the  1981  Veterans'  Conference 
on  Aging  recommends  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  veterans 
service  organization^  seek  legislation  to  spe- 
cifically authorize  a  program  by  which  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs  may 
transfer  or  place  veterans  from  VA  medical 
facilities  into  such  ifesidences  or  facilities  in 
the  community  and  |hen  participate  in  their 
care  through  mon|toring,  medical  advice, 
and  inspection. 
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RESOLOflON  No.  14 

TO  ENHANCE  AND  INT^NSIFT  VETERANS  EMPLOY- 
MENT SERVICES  for]  DISABLED  AND  OLDER  VET- 
ERANS I 

Whereas,  the  gro^ring  population  of  aging 
veterans  in  the  wo4c  force  presents  special 
problems  as  disabilities  become  more  restric- 
tive because  of  agink;  and  whereas,  continu- 
ation of  work  for  disabled  and  older  veter- 
ans further  ensure4  their  security  in  older 
age  and  also  furthdr  ensures  their  viability 
and  active  life;  and  whereas,  the  responsibil- 
ity for  providing  si^lallzed  services  to  ac- 
commodate the  e^plojrment  problems  of 
disabled  and  older  |  veterans  is  vested  with 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  and  its  Veter- 
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ans  Employment  Service,  and  to  state  em- 
ployment agencies;  and  whereas,  the  in- 
crease of  older  and  disabled  veteran  workers 
will  need/require  more  assistance  and  guid- 
ance from  employment  service  entitles: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  services  to 
disabled  and  older  veteran  workers  be  en- 
hanced and  intensified  by  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  and  the  state  employment 
agencies:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  veterans  service  organiza- 
tions are  encouraged  to  seek  adequate  fund- 
ing for  employment  services  by  the  Con- 
gress. 

Resolution  No.  15 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  RBCRniTMENT  OP  OLDER  VETER- 
ANS IN  FEDERAL  PART  TIME  EMPLOYMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Whereas,  older  veterans  constitute  an  ex- 
perienced and  capable  work  force,  but  are 
underutilized  as  a  resource  by  the  Federal 
work  force;  and  whereas,  many  disabled  vet- 
erans must  leave  the  full  time  work  force 
early  due  to  disabilities  worsened  by  the 
aging  process,  but  who  remain  capable  of 
working  part  time,  and  whereas,  programs 
have  been  established  by  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment to  target  older  Americans  as  poten- 
tial supplemental  part  time  workers:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  veterans 
service  organizations  seek  enactment  of  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  and  Implementa- 
tion of  a  program  by  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  ensure  extensive  re- 
cruitment of  older  veterans  in  pari  time  em- 
ployment programs. 

Resolution  No.  16 

to  designate  the  second  full  week  of 
march  as  national  "employ  the  older 

WORKER  WEEK" 

Whereas,  numerous  difficulties  are  en- 
countered by  the  older  worker  in  employ- 
ment, retention  and  mobility,  including  the 
significant  number  of  older  workers  who  are 
veterans;  and  whereas,  many  of  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  older  workers  are 
baaed  upon  public  attitudes  and  general  mis- 
understandings about  the  abilities  and  con- 
tributions of  older  workers:  and  whereas, 
such  problems  are  compounded  for  the 
older  veteran  because  of  complications 
brought  on  by  the  aging  process:  and  where- 
as, recent  years  have  seen  some  reform  in 
attitudes  about  older  workers,  and  about 
timing  of  retirements  because  of  age,  includ- 
ing legislation  which  prevents  discrimina- 
tion because  of  age;  and  whereas,  greater 
awareness  of  employers  and  the  general 
public  can  help  remove  some  of  the  difficul- 
ties encountered  by  the  older  worker,  and  as 
well  inform  the  older  worker  of  certain 
rights  and  services  related  to  employment; 
and  whereas,  veterans  who  are  older  work- 
ers, especially  those  with  disabilities,  could 
benefit  from  removal  of  such  difficulties; 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  seek  to  estab- 
lish an  annual  national  "Employ  the  Older 
Worker  Week,"  during  the  second  full  week 
of  each  March,  as  a  concerned  effort  to 
remove  barriers  confronting  the  older 
worker  in  the  Nation. 
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Resolution  No.  17 

TO  ENSURE  TAX-EXEMPT  STATUS  OF  SOCIAL  SE- 
CURITY AND  VETERANS  BENEFITS  AS  WELL  AS 
PROTECTION  OF  THE  OITBGRITY  OF  THE  VETER- 
ANS ADMINISTRATION 

Whereas,  the  1979  Advisory  Council  on 
Social  Security  recommended  that  one-half 
of  an  individual's  Social  Security  benefits  be 
reported  as  taxable  Income  for  Federal 
Income  Tax  purposes;  and  whereas,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  hss  also  identi- 
fied taxation  of  Social  Security  benefits  as  a 
means  of  reducing  Federal  expenditures: 
and  whereas,  taxation  of  Social  Security 
benefits  could  be  In  effect  a  reduction  of 
Social  Security  benefits  and  a  contractual 
violation  between  the  Federal  government 
and  the  People,  and  whereas,  the  aging  ben- 
eficiary, when  in  greatest  need  of  the  mini- 
mal support  provided  by  Social  Security  at  a 
time  when  health  and  other  expenses  are 
higher,  would  be  detrimentally  Impacted  by 
taxation  of  these  benefits;  and  whereas,  tax- 
ation of  Social  Security  benefits  would  serve 
as  precedence  for  the  Federal  government 
to  tax  veterans  entitlement  programs:  and 
whereas,  from  time  to  time  various  propos- 
als and  plans  are  presented  to  merge  Juris- 
diction and  administration  of  veterans  pro- 
grams and  services  under  the  administration 
of  other  Federal  agencies  besides  the  Veter- 
ans Administration;  and  whereas,  it  is  the 
consensus  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
must  be  continued  as  the  single  agency  for 
the  administration  and  execution  of  veter- 
ans benefits  and  services  programs  provided 
by  law  for  aging  veterans:  Now,  therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  tiiat  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  and  veterans 
service  organizations  express  their  total  op- 
position to  the  taxation  of  Social  Security 
and/or  veterans  benefits;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  opposition  llkevrise  be  ex- 
pressed to  any  efforts,  from  whatever 
source,  that  would  transfer  any  of  the  pro- 
grams and  services  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration to  another  Federal  agency. 
Resolution  No.  18 

TO  PROVIDE  FOR  AN  ADEQUATE  CEMETERY  AND 
BURIAL  BENEFITS  PROGRAM  FOR  VETERANS 

Whereas,  the  National  Cemetery  System 
provides  for  over  100  cemeteries  for  inter- 
ment of  veterans  in  a  location  which  recog- 
nizes and  honors  their  service  to  their 
Nation;  and  whereas,  there  are  numerous 
state  veterans  cemeteries  for  similar  pur- 
poses of  recognition  and  honor;  and  where- 
as, there  are  certain  minimal  benefits  that  a 
wldow(er)  of  a  veteran  may  obtain  to  ensure 
a  proper  funeral  for  a  veteran;  and  whereas, 
the  coming  decades  will  witness  an  in- 
creased demand  of  cemeteries  and  benefits 
to  ensure  burial  of  veterans  in  dignity:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  Federal 
and  state  veterans  afftdrs  entitles  provide 
adequate  grave  sites  to  ensure  honor  and 
dignity  at  a  veteran's  death.  In  recognition 
of  his  or  her  service  to  the  Nation  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Resolution  No.  19 

TO  ENHANCE  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  CONFOtENCE  ON 
AGING  DURING  THE  ISSl  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR 
OF  DISABLED  PBUONS 

Whereas,  the  1981  Veterans'  Conference 
on  Aging  has  initiated  emphasis  on  the 
aging  veteran;  and  whereas,  this  Conference 
represents  a  focal  point  on  the  aging  veter- 
an nationally:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
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Resolved,  That  the  1981  Veterans'  Confer- 
ence on  Aging  recommends  that  the  Federal 
Interagency  Council  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  the  International  Tear  of  Disabled 
Persons  address  and  give  emphasis  to  the 
issue  of  aging  disabled  veterans  in  its  obser- 
vation of  the  1981  International  Tear  of 
Disabled  Persons. 

STATUS  OP  RECOMMENDATIONS 

These  nineteen  recommendations  address 
concerns  and  recommendations  of  the  veter- 
ans' community  about  aging  veterans  and 
older  Americans.  Collectively  these  19  Reso- 
lutions serve  as  a  first  major  effort  to  em- 
phasize aging  affairs  within  the  veterans  af- 
fairs field  by  an  alliance  of  veterans  service 
organisation  officers  and  staffs.  As  time 
passes,  and  the  veterans'  community  fur- 
ther analyzes  the  issues  and  the  legislation, 
additional  recommendations  by  respective 
groups  and  by  groups  In  concert  will  sur- 
face. The  status  of  these  Resolutions  among 
the  veterans  organizations  Is  one  of  sugges- 
tion to  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging,  the  Congress,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment, the  private  sector,  and  the  veterans 
organizations  themselves.  In  essence,  these 
Resolutions  Identify  the  Issues  and  recom- 
mendations at  the  initial  review  by  the  vet- 
erans' community  on  the  subject  of  veter- 
ans' aging. 

THE  VETERANS  ADMINISTRATION 

A  number  of  the  Resolutions  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Conference  on  Aging  addressed  the 
Veterans  Administration  more  so  than  the 
White  House  Conference  on  Aging.  Why  is 
tills  so,  when  mini-conferences  are  part  of 
the  WHCOA  process?  There  are  two  reasons 
why  the  veterans  service  organizations  ad- 
dressed the  VA  and  its  programs  within  the 
context  of  this  report  to  Delegates  and  Ob- 
servers of  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging. 

First,  the  VA  is  one  of  the  significant  pro- 
viders of  health  care  and  other  services  to 
the  aging  population  of  the  Nation.  In 
Fiscal  Tear  1980,  over  378,000  aging  veter- 
ans were  treated  in  172  VA  hospltaU,  92  VA 
nursing  homes,  16  VA  domiciliaries,  41  State 
homes,  and  numerous  contract  hospitals 
and  nursing  homes.  In  addition,  aging  veter- 
ans made  over  3  million  visits  to  226  VA  out- 
patient clinics  and  to  fee  basis  non-VA  phy- 
sicians. In  essence,  the  VA  carries  a  good 
portion  of  the  health  care  services  rendered 
to  all  aging  citizens.  In  addition,  the  VA  pro- 
vides a  veterans  pension  program  for  1.8 
million  veterans  in  lower  income  brackets, 
and  disability  compensation  for  2.3  million 
veterans  with  service-connected  disabilities. 
These  entitlements  ensure  a  better  standard 
of  living  for  a  very  large  number  of  older 
Americans  who  are  veterans.  The  point  is 
that  the  VA  is  one  of  the  key  human  service 
delivery  systems  of  the  Federal  government, 
and  its  programs  and  benefits  assist  aging 
veterans  and  therefore  a  major  segment  of 
the  aging  population  of  America. 

Second,  the  Veterans  Administration  is  a 
leader  in  the  field  of  medicine.  It  Is  the  larg- 
est health  care  system  In  the  Free  World, 
with  172  medical  center  complexes  and  addi- 
tional outpatient  centers  found  throughout 
the  country.  More  than  100  of  these  hospi- 
tal complexes  are  affiliated  with  and  serve 
as  teaching  centers  for  the  Nation's  medical 
schools.  Recently,  two  VA  scientists  received 
Nobel  Prizes  for  Medicine,  indicative  of  the 
advanced  nature  of  VA  research  and  medi- 
cal expertise.  The  96th  Congress  passed 
Public  Law  96-330,  which  enhanced  the 
Geriatric  Research,  Education,  and  Clinical 
Centers  program  in  the  VA.  These  centers 
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are  fast  becoming  a  focal  point  for  the  ap- 
plication of  medical  ezpertiae,  research  and 
■ytftOBs  planning  and  management  to  ac- 
commodate the  needs  of  the  aging.  Much  of 
the  future  of  serving  the  health  care  needs 
of  the  elderly  will  result  from  the  scientific 
inquiry,  professional  training,  and  insights 
gained  from  these  Oeriatric  Centers  of  the 
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EXTENSK^NS  OF  REMARKS 

VA  today.  The  results  and  the  progress  of 
these  Centers  will  not  only  contribute  to  the 
weU-being  of  veterans,  but  also  to  a  better 
and  more  comfortable  life  for  all  older 
Americans.       T 

Thus,  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
awareness  of  aid  support  for  the  Veterans 
Administrations  health  care  and  benefits 
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system  can  help  secure  quality  service  for 
millions  of  veterans,  .and  can  pay  rich  divi- 
dends for  all  older  I  mericans  through  the 
advancement  of  mqdical  technology  and 
medical  training.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker 

Wasrihgtor,  D.C, 

June  3. 1982. 
I   hereby   designate  the   Honorable  Jm 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  June  7,  1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Nbill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Teach  us,  O  God,  to  use  the  talents 
and  abilities  You  have  given  that  we 
might  be  good  stewards  of  Your  cre- 
ation. May  we  seek  ways  to  use  our 
strength  to  lift  up  the  weak,  our  minds 
to  solve  the  problems  before  us,  our 
compassion  to  ease  the  pain  of  the 
needy,  our  wisdom  to  seek  the  ways  of 
peace.  Touch  our  hearts  with  Your 
love  and  make  noble  our  souls  that 
with  vigor  we  will  respond  to  Your 
grace  and  glorify  Your  name  in  acts  of 
justice,  in  words  of  truth,  and  in  deeds 
of  mercy.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  for  first  bill  on  the  Consent  Calen- 
dar. 


OMLIE  TOWER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3072) 
to  designate  the  control  tower  at 
Memphis  International  Airport  the 
"Omlie  Tower." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  biU  as  foUows: 

H.R.  3072 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Seriate  and  House  of 

Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 

air  traffic  control  tower  at  the  Memphis 


International  Airport  is  designated  and 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  Omlle  Tower. 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map,  regulation, 
document,  or  other  paper  of  the  United 
States  to  such  control  tower  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  refer  to  Omlie  Tower. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  3072,  which  provides 
that  the  air  traffic  control  tower  at 
Memphis  International  Airport  will 
hereafter  be  known  as  the  Omlie 
Tower. 

This  name  change  is  designed  to 
honor  two  aviation  pioneers,  Phoebe 
and  Vernon  Omlie.  The  Omlies  were 
leading  aviation  barnstormers,  who  did 
much  to  develop  the  public's  under- 
standing and  appreciation  of  commer- 
cial aviation.  In  1922,  the  Omlies  es- 
tablished flight  operations  in  Mem- 
phis, an  action  which  led  to  the  cre- 
ation and  development  of  a  commer- 
cial airfield  in  Memphis  a  few  years 
later.  In  the  catastrophic  flood  of  the 
Mississippi  River  in  1927,  the  Omlies 
airlifted  medicine  and  other  supplies 
to  the  hundreds  left  homeless.  They 
offered  valuable  assistance  in  helping 
locate  persons  stranded  by  the  flood 
and  also  in  identifying  levees  in 
danger  of  collapse. 

In  addition,  Mrs.  Omlie  spent  two 
decades  in  Government  service,  begin- 
ning with  her  appointment  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  Roosevelt  in  1933  as  the 
Special  Assistant  for  Air  Intelligence 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee 
for  Aviation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee's report  on  this  bill  states  that 
this  name  change  is  not  intended  to 
require  the  changing  of  any  plates, 
charts,  or  air  traffic  control  proce- 
dures. To  avoid  confusion  which  could 
result  in  safety  problems,  the  legisla- 
tive intent  is  that  official  documents 
and  air  traffic  control  procedxires  will 
continue  to  refer  to  the  airport, 
center,  and  related  facilities  as  "Mem- 
phis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  will 
result  in  well-deserved  recognition  for 
two  aviation  pioneers.  I  urge  the 
House  to  pass  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlcs  and  Transportation,  which  re- 
ported this  legislation  without  opposi- 
tion. I  rise  in  support  of  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Memphis  air  traffic  control 
tower  as  the  "Omlie  Tower". 

The  Memphis-Shelby  County  Air- 
port Authority  requested  this  designa- 
tion, and  our  committee  believes  that 
this  will  be  a  befitting  honor  for  these 
two  early  aviation  pioneers 

There  was  some  concern  expressed 
about  whether  the  name  change  could 


result  in  confusion  to  airmen.  For  the 
record  I  would  like  to  point  out  that 
this  legislation  will  not  force  changes 
in  any  aeronautical  documents  or  pro- 
cedures associated  with  Memphis. 
Also,  the  airport  and  the  en  route  air 
traffic  control  center  will  continue  to 
be  referred  to  as  "Memphis." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  this  measure.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroased 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  the  Senate  bill  (S.  896)  to 
designate  the  control  tower  at  Mem- 
phis International  Airport  the  "Omlie 
Tower,"  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenuui  from  Calif omla? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  bOl  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  896 

An  act  to  designate  the  control  tower  at 
Memphis  International  Airport  the  Omlie 
Tower 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
air  traffic  control  tower  at  the  Memphis 
International  Airport  is  designated  and 
shall  hereafter  be  known  as  "Omlle  Tower". 
Any  reference  in  a  law,  map  regulation,  doc- 
ument, or  other  paper  of  the  United  States 
to  such  control  tower  shaU  be  held  and  con- 
sidered to  refer  to  "Omlie  Tower". 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  3072)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2H)7  p.m. 
#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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INTERSTATE        COMPACT        BE- 
TWEEN   THE    STATES    OP   MIS- 
SISSIPPI AND  LOUISIANA 
The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4903), 
granting  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
to  an  interstate  compact  between  the 
States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service 
between  the  two  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4903 
A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  the  Congress 
to  an  interstate  compact  between  the 
States  of  BfiSBisslppi  and  Louisiana  estab- 
lishing a  commission  to  study  the  feasibili- 
ty of  rapid  rail  transit  service  between  the 
two  States. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  consents  to  the  compact  entered 
Into  between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and 
liOUisiana  establishing  a  commission  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  providing  rapid  rail 
transit  service  between  the  two  States. 
which  compact  was  approved  on  April  23. 
1981,  by  the  State  of  Mississippi,  and  was 
approved  on  July  IS,  1980,  and  approved  as 
amended  on  July  7,  1981,  by  the  State  of 
Louisiana.  Such  compact  Is  as  follows: 
"mlssissifpi-louisiana  rapid  rail  transit 
Compact 
"Akticle  I  - 
"The  purpose  of  this  compact  Is  to  study 
the  feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service 
between  the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Lou- 
isiana and  to  establish  a  Joint  Interstate 
commission  to  assist  In  this  effort. 

"AXTICIf  II 

"This  compact  shall  become  effective  im- 
mediately as  to  the  States  ratifying  it  when- 
ever the  States  of  Louisiana  and  Mississippi 
have  ratified  it  and  Congress  has  given  con- 
sent thereto.  Any  State  not  mentioned  in 
this  article  which  Is  contiguous  with  any 
member  State  may  become  a  party  to  this 
compact,  subject  to  approval  by  the  legisla- 
ture of  each  of  the  member  States. 
"Articlk  III 

"The  States  which  are  parties  to  this  com- 
pact (hereinafter  referred  to  as  'party 
States')  do  hereby  establish  and  create  a 
Joint  agency  which  shall  be  known  as  the 
Mississippi-Louisiana  Rapid  Rail  Transit 
Cononlsslon  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the 
'commission').  The  membership  of  such 
commission  shall  consist  of  the  Governor  of 
each  party  State,  one  representative  each 
from  the  Mississippi  Energy  and  Transpor- 
tation Board,  or  its  successor,  and  the  Office 
of  Aviation  and  Public  TrEuisportation  of 
the  Louisiana  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion and  Development,  or  its  successor,  and 
five  other  citizens  of  each  party  State  to  be 
appointed  by  the  Oovemor  thereof.  The  ap- 
pointive members  of  the  commission  shaU 
serve  for  terms  of  four  years  each.  Vacan- 
cies on  the  commission  stiall  be  filled  by  ap- 
pointment by  the  Oovemor  for  the  unex- 
pired portion  of  the  term.  The  members  of 
the  commission  shall  not  be  compensated 
for  service  on  the  commission,  but  each  of 
the  appointed  members  shall  be  entitled  to 
actual  and  reasonable  expenses  Incurred  In 
attending  meetings  or  Incurred  otherwise  in 
the  performance  of  tiis  duties  as  a  member 
of  the  commission.  The  members  of  the 
commission   shall   hold   regular   quarterly 


meetings  and  <uch  special  meetings  as  its 
business  may  require.  They  shall  choose  an- 
nually a  chairn^an  and  vice  chairman  from 
among  their  members,  and  the  chairman- 
ship shall  rotat^  each  year  among  the  party 
States  in  order  of  their  acceptance  of  this 
compact.  The  (Commission  shall  adopt  rules 
and  regulations  for  the  transaction  of  its 
business  and  a  record  shall  be  kept  of  all  its 
business.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  commis- 
sion to  study  |the  feasibility  of  providing 
interstate  rapiij  rail  transit  service  between 
the  party.  Stated-  Toward  this  end,  the  com- 
mission shall  hiive  power  to  hold  hearings; 
to  conduct  stu4ies  and  surveys  of  aU  prob- 
lems, benefits,  and  other  matters  associated 
with  such  service,  and  to  make  reports 
thereon;  to  acqpire,  by  gift,  grant,  or  other- 
wise, from  loc2l.  State,  Federal,  or  private 
sources  such  njoney  or  property  as  may  be 
provided  for  the  proper  performance  of 
their  function,rand  to  hold  and  dispose  of 
same;  to  coopeiate  with  other  public  or  pri- 
vate grou[>s,  whether  local,  State,  regional, 
or  national,  having  an  Interest  in  such  serv- 
ice; to  formula!^  and  execute  plans  and  poli- 
cies for  eraph^lzlng  the  purpose  of  this 
compact  before  the  Congress  of  the  tJnited 
States  and  other  appropriate  officers  and 
agencies  of  thQ  United  States;  and  to  exer- 
cise such  otheit  powers  as  may  be  appropri- 
ate to  enable  1^  to  accomplish  its  functions 
and  duties  and! to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  compact,    i 

I  "Articix  rv 

"Each  party  ^tate  agrees  that  Its  legisla- 
ture may,  in  Its  discretion,  from  time  to 
time  make  aviilable  and'  pay  over  to  the 
commission  funds  for  the  establijihment  and 
operation  of  the  commission.  The  contribu- 
tion of  each  pbrty  State  shall  be  in  equal 
amounts,  if  possible,  but  nothing  in  this  ar- 
ticle shall  be  construed  as  binding  the  legis- 
lature of  eithef  State  to  make  an  appropria- 
tion of  a  set  an^'}*'!^^  °'  funds  at  any  particu- 
lar time. 

"Akticu  V 

"Nothing  in  I  this  compact  shall  be  con- 
strued so  as  a>  conflict  with  any  existing 
statute,  or  to  jmit  the  powers  of  any  party 
State,  or  to  repeal  or  prevent  legislation,  or 
to  affect  any  existing  or  future  cooperative 
arrangement  or  relationship  between  any 
Federal  agenca  and  a  party  State. 
"Articlk  VI 

"(1)  This  compact  shall  continue  in  force 
and  remain  bihding  upon  each  party  State 
until  the  leglsfeture  or  Oovemor  of  each  or 
either  State  takes  action  to  withdraw  there- 
from. However,  any  such  withdrawal  shall 
not  become  effective  until  six  months  after 
the  date  of  thfe  action  taken  by  the  legisla- 
ture or  Gov^nor.  Notice  of  such  action 
shall  be  glveni  to  the  other  party  State  or 
States  by  th«  Secretary  of  State  of  the 
party  State  which  takes  such  action. 

"(2)  There  is  hereby  granted  to  the  Gover- 
nor, to  the  members  of  the  commission  for 
Louisiana,  and  to  the  compact  administrator 
all  the  powers  provided  for  in  this  compact 
and  In  this  section.  All  officers  of  the  State 
of  Mississippi/JLouisiana  are  hereby  author- 
ized and  directed  to  do  all  things  falling 
within  their  tespective  Jurisdictions  which 
are  necessary  or  incidental  to  carrying  out 
the  purpose  of  the  compact.". 

Sec.  2.  Nothing  contained  in  the  compact 
described  in  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shtOl  be  construed  as  Impairing  or  in  any 
manner  affecting  any  right  or  jurisdiction 
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alter,  amend,  or  repeal 


of  the  United 


which  forms  t  le  subject  of  the  compact. 


States  In  or  over  the  region 


Ssc.  3.  The  right  toil 
this  Act  is  expressly  teserved. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
4903  would  grant  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  agreiement  between  the 
States  of  Mississipbi  and  Louisiana  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service 
between  the  two  l^tes. 

Congressional  approval  of  this  inter- 
state compact  wiD  facilitate  the  cre- 
ation of  an  agency  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  rapid  rail  transit  service  be- 
tween these  two  States  and  could  lead 
to  participation  bv  other  Southeastern 
States  hi  the  agency  approved  by  the 
compact. 

The  Joint  agency  to  be  called  the 
Mississippi-Louisiona  Rapid  Rail  Tran- 
sit Commission  would  consist  of  the 
Governor  of  each  ^tate,  one  represent- 
ative from  the  Mississippi  Energy  and 
Transportation  BWd,  one  representa- 
tive from  the  Office  of  Aviation  and 
Public  Transportation  of  the  Louisi- 
ana Department]  of  Transportation 
and  Development,  and  five  citizens 
from  each  party  State.  The  commis- 
sion would  hold  (i^uarterly  and  special 
meetings  as  required,  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  providing  interstate  rapid 
transit  service  between  the  two  party 
States. 

The  agreement  authorizes  the  com- 
mission to  hold!  hearings;  conduct 
studies  and  surveys  on  the  problems 
and  benefits  of  providing  rapid  rail 
service;  acquire  and  dispose  of  money 
or  property  from  local.  State  or  Feder- 
al sources;  and  to  exercise  such  other 
powers  as  may  bb  appropriate  to  ac- 
complish its  functions  and  duties.  In 
addition,  each  State  is  authorized 
within  its  discreiion  to  make  funds 
available  to  help' carry  out  the  oper- 
ations of  the  commission.  The  propos- 
al does  not  require  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds. 

The  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana adopted  itc  original  version  of 
the  compact  embodied  in  H.R.  4903  on 
July  15,  1980,  by  Act  No.  327  of  the 
1980  regular  session  of  the  Louisiana 
Legislature.  The  Legislature  for  the 
State  of  Mississipbi  enacted  the  agree- 
ment for  which  the  congressional  con- 
sent is  sought  on  April  23,  1981.  On 
July  7,  1981,  the  Legislature  for  the 
State  of  Louisiann  enacted  Act  No.  153 
of  the  1981  regular  session  which 
amended  Act  No.  327  of  the  1980  regu- 
lar session  to  conform  to  the  language 
enacted  by  the  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Mississippi  for  which  congres- 
sional (^nsent  is  sought.  Thus,  except 
for  the  language  of  article  VI(2),  in 
which  the  legislatures  of  each  State 
authorize  and  carect  the  officers  of 
that  State  to  can-y  out  the  provisions 
of  the  compact,  ihe  language  adopted 
by  the  State  of]  Mississippi  and  the 
language  adopted  by  the  State  of  Lou- 
isiana is  that  of  H.R.  4903.  The  texts 
of  the  legislation  passed  by  both  the 
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Mississippi  and  the  Louisiana  Legisla- 
tures are  reprinted  in  the  appendix  of 
the  committee  report. 

The  committee  enclorses  the  use  of 
interstate  compacts  as  worthwhile 
mechanisms  for  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems between  States.  In  this  instance 
the  compact  involves  planning  for  an 
interstate  rapid  rail  transit  system  to 
serve  the  1984  World's  Fair  to  be  held 
in  New  Orleans.  Time,  therefore,  is  of 
the  essence.  Article  II  of  the  compact 
provides  for  participation  by  States 
other  than  Mississippi  and  Louisiana. 
Because  the  addition  of  contiguous 
States  to  this  compact  would  not  en- 
croach upon  the  Federal  supremacy  or 
enhance  State  power  at  the  expense  of 
Federal  supremacy,  the  committee  in- 
tends that  so  many  States  as  are  inter- 
ested may  become  a  part  of  this  com- 
pact without  further  congressional  ap- 
proval, so  long  as  they  are  contiguous 
to  a  member  State  and  so  long  as  their 
membership  is  approved  by  all 
member  States  pursuant  to  article  II 
of  the  compact.  However,  as  stated  in 
section  2  of  H.R.  4903.  it  is  not  the 
intent  of  the  committee  to  in  any  way 
impair  or  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  subject  matter 
of  this  compact,  and  the  right  of  the 
Congress  to  amend  the  compact  Is  ex- 
pressly reserved  in  section  3  of  the  bill. 

There  was  no  opposition  to  the  bill 
expressed  during  the  committee's  con- 
sideration. All  Members  of  the  Missis- 
sippi and  Louisiana  delegations  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  are  on 
record  to  favor  of  H.R.  4903.  A  letter 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
expressing  support  for  H.R.  4903  and 
signed  by  each  Member  of  both  State 
delegations  is  reprinted  in  the  appen- 
dix of  the  committee  repoit. 

The  Department  of  Transportation 
is  the  Federal  agency  responsible  for 
Federal  transportation  policy.  In  its 
report  to  the  subcommittee,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  applauds 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana 
for  initiating  this  study.  The  text  of 
the  letter  from  the  Department  of 
Transportation  is  also  reprinted  in  the 
appendix  to  the  committee  report. 

The  committee  concludes  that  the 
consent  of  Congress  should  be  given 
for  this  compact.  Accordingly,  it  is  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  be  considered 
favorably. 

•  Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4903.  a  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  an 
interstate  compact  between  the  States 
of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana.  This 
compact  would  permit  the  establish- 
ment of  a  commission  to  study  the  fea- 
sibility of  rapid  rail  transit  service  be- 
tween these  two  States. 

The  1984  New  Orleans  World's  Fair, 
now  less  than  2  years  away,  will  create 
a  tremendous  demand  for  hotel  and 
motel  space  which  that  city  alone  will 
simply  not  be  able  to  accommodate.  It 
is  therefore  absolutely  essential  to  the 


success  of  this  event  that  efforts  begin 
immediately  to  implement  rapid  rail 
service  between  New  Orleans  and  the 
Mississippi  gulf  coast  for  the  purpose 
of  transporting  the  overflow  tourists. 

This  immediate  problem  will  also 
present  the  two  States  with  a  tremen- 
dous opportunity  for  long-range  coop- 
eration in  the  area  of  rapid  rail  trans- 
portation. The  commission  which  this 
Interstate  compact  will  establish  will 
be  the  first  step  in  this  process,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  it  will  lead  to  a  suc- 
cessful Joint  venture.  I  might  add  that 
this  type  of  effort  on  the  State  level 
ties  in  well  with  the  administration's 
New  Federalism  program. 

lit.  Speaker.  I  would  be  remiss  if  I 
let  this  opportimity  pass  without  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  for  expediting 
this  matter.  Although  this  is  a  rela- 
tively minor  piece  of  legislation  as 
compared  to  others  being  considered 
by  that  committee,  the  chairman  (Mr. 
RoDiNo)  realized  the  importance  of 
the  bill  to  the  success  of  the  New  Orle- 
ans World's  Pair  and  scheduled  the 
bill  at  his  earliest  opportunity. 

I  would  particularly  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam 
Hall)  who  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Administrative  Law 
and  Governmental  Relations,  for 
spearheading  this  bill  through  the 
committee  and  bringing  it  to  the  floor 
today.  In  addition.  Chairman  Hall's 
predecessor  as  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  (Mr.  Danielsom)  was  ex- 
tremely helpful  to  us  in  having  the  bill 
considered  at  the  earliest  possible 
date. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  immediate 
enactment  of  H.R.  4903.« 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed.  H.R.  4903. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REPORT  ON  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  352,  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  MINETA,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-597)  on  the  con- 
current resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  352), 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984. 


ISRAELI  INVASION  OF  LEBANON 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  past  weekend  in  the 
Middle  East  surely  weigh  heavily  upon 
everyone  in  this  Chamber.  The  at- 
tempted assassination  of  the  Israeli 
diplomat  in  London  was  a  dreadful 
event.  Fortunately,  those  who  had  at- 
tempted the  assassination  were  appre- 
hended. We  pray  for  the  recovery  of 
the  diplomat. 

The  Government  of  Israel  saw  fit  to 
cite  that  attempted  assassination  as  a 
Justification,  not  the  only  one  but  a 
principal  Justification,  for  moving  mili- 
tary forces  into  Lebanon  in  a  wide, 
broad-scale  act  of  war. 

The  link  between  the  attempted  as- 
sassination in  London  and  the  PLO  in 
Beirut  has  not  been  established.  In 
fact,  one  of  the  would-be  assassins  had 
in  his  possession  a  docimient  showing 
that  the  PLO  leader  in  London  was  on 
the  hit  list  along  with  the  Ambassador 
from  the  State  of  Israel. 

In  any  event,  we  should  ponder  very 
carefully  what  is  happening  in  Leba- 
non because  Israel  is  using,  for  the 
most  part,  weapons  that  were  supplied 
by  the  United  States  under  very  strict 
limitations,  and  the  burden  for  what  is 
unfolding  there,  therefore,  should  rest 
heavily  upon  Members  of  this  body 
and  especially  upon  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  <»m- 
munication  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washimctoh,  D.C, 

June  3.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nmx,  Jr.. 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,   I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerk's  Office  at  2:30 
pjn.  on  Thursday.  Jiuie  3.  1982  and  said  to 
contain    a    message    from    the    President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  thirteenth  special 
message  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  under  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Edmuhd  L.  HorsHAW,  Jr., 
Clerk,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
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REPORT  OF  NEW  DEFERRALS 
AND  REVISIONS  TO  DEFER- 
RAI^B  X7NDER  THE  IMFOUND- 
B4ENT  AND  CX)NTROL  ACT  OF 
1974— MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-193) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
nge  from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed: 

To  the  Congreta  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  seven  new  deferrals  totaling 
$14.5  million  and  revisions  to  two  de- 
ferrals previously  reported  increasing 
the  amoimt  deferred  by  $140.5  million. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce, Interior  and  Labor  as  well  as 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, the  International  Communication 
Agency,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

RoHALD  Reagan. 

Thx  Whits  Housx,  June  2, 1982. 
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want  to  comn  end  him  for  his  courage. 
I  know  it  takis  considerable  fortitude 
to  come  to  the  floor  and  make  the 
statement  thAt  he  is  making.  One  of 
the  reasons  is  none  of  us  like  to  speak 
out  against  An  ally.  Nevertheless,  I 
must  agree  wfth  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  Illinois.  An  Israeli  inva- 
sion of  Lebanin  cannot  be  met  with  si- 


san  sense  because 
has  been  apparent 
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longstanding 
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ISRAELI  INVASION  OF  LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Finslet)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  asked  for  this  time 
In  order  to  amplify  on  the  comments  I 
made  during  the  1-mlnute  period. 
Surely  every  Member  of  this  Chamber 
has  watched  with  anxiety  and  listened 
with  anxiety  and  read  with  anxiety 
the  news  coming  from  the  Middle 
East.  Israel  has  launched  a  broad-scale 
military  operation  against  southern 
Lebanon.  It  can  be  described  only  as 
an  act  of  war  against  a  sovereign  state, 
Lebanon.  It  has  engaged  in  military 
action  with  the  Palestinian  Liberation 
Organization  military  units.  It  is  now 
engaged  with  the  military  units  of  the 
Oovemment  of  Syria  and  there  is  no 
way  to  predict  where  this  will  lead. 

We  may  be  on  the  eve  of  another 
major  war  in  the  Middle  East— Ood 
forbid— but  that,  of  course,  is  a  possi- 
bility. In  any  event,  the  initiative  for 
this  was  taken  by  the  Government  of 
Israel.  I  am  sure  motivated  by  its 
dcsixe  to  force  to  a  much  more  distant 
position  the  military  forces  of  the 
PLO.  In  order  to  protect  the  northern 
area  of  the  State  of  IsraeL 

hSx.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  for  jrlelding.  I 
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Now,  we,  in!  Congress,  I  think,  must 
share  some  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
tions of  Israel.  We  cannot  sit  by  in  si- 
lence. As  I  se*  it,  there  is  no  way  that 
Members  of  Congress  with  a  con- 
science can  w^iltewash  or  condone  this 
type  of  invasion,  this  kind  of  action. 

To  say  thai  the  Israeli  Ambassador 
was  the  victim  of  an  assassination  plot 
by  some  lunatic  in  London  and  that 
this  constituKs  Justification  for  inva- 
sion of  Lebanon  is  certainly  warped 
logic  at  its  belt. 

Because  American  Presidents  and 
American  Congresses  have  made  Israel 
a  superpower  in  the  Middle  East,  I 
think  our  Ni^ion  has  a  responsibility 
to  voice  our  strong  concern  to  Mr. 
Begin,  and  I  think  a  complete  suspen- 
sion of  aid  to  Israel  would  certainly  be 
Justified  on  otu-  part. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  on  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  show  the  world 
that  we  are  concerned  with  what  hap- 
pens with  the  military  equipment  that 
we  have  givento  Israel. 

Mr.  FINDIfY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlemui  from  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Roth,  for  hfs  comments,  and  I  join 
him  in  urging  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  tise  the  authority  and 
the  resources' of  his  office  to  bring  this 
warfare  to  fn  end.  He  is  the  only 
person  on  th|e  face  of  the  Earth  out- 
side the  Stale  of  Israel  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  end  the  warfare. 

We  may  vk.  well,  does  he  really 
have  the  resources  with  which  to 
bring  the  v(^  to  an  end?  And  my 
answer  is  cl^ly  yes,  because  on  two 
occasions  during  the  last  administra- 
tion. President  Carter  brought  pres- 
sure to  bear  against  Prime  Minster 
Begin  so  foroefully  that  Begin  stopped 
the  military  operations  which  were 
then  underway  in  Lebanon.  He  backed 
down  under  the  threat  of  the  termina- 
tion of  U.S.  military  aid  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Israel. 

So  it  can  be  done,  and  a  very  heavy 
responsibilitf  rests  on  Ronald  Reagan, 
our  President.  It  Is  my  hope  that  he 
will  see  fit  t^  bring  this  terrible  agony 
to  an  end. 

Now,  in  saying  that.  I  do  not  want  to 
leave  the  iqipression  that  Ls  all  our 
Govemment  should  be  doing.  The  lack 
of  leadershii^  on  the  part  of  our  Gov- 
ernment—and I  say  that  in  a  nonparti- 


tions  as  well  as  in  the  present— the 
lack  of  leadership  jof  our  Government 
in  dealing  with  tl|e  problems  of  the 
Middle  East  has  been.  I  think,  the 
principal  cause  for  the  Israieli  decision 
to  move  into  Lebanon.  They  are  left 
on  their  own  to  protect  their  interests, 
and  they  have  seen  fit  to  use  military 
action  to  protect  tiielr  interests.  That 
is  a  wrong  decisioni  in  my  opinion,  and 
yet  they  came  to  t^at  conclusion. 

I  appreciate  thi  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  Roth. 
about  the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  Ambassador  of  Israel  to  Great 
Britain.  Even  if  it  could  be  established 
that  this  was  inspired.  If  not  directed 
by  the  PLO.  and  that  has  not  been  es- 
tablished, but  ev^n  if  it  could  be, 
would  a  sense  of  Justice  call  upon 
Israiel  to  cause  the  death  of  hundreds 
of  people  and  inJiu-y  to  hundreds  of 
other  people  as  t,  reasonable  venge- 
ance for  that  one  tihreatened  life? 

The  Jewish  people  are  known  as  hu- 
manists, and  hav^  been  all  through 
the  centuries.  One  of  the  great  hall- 
marks of  their  faith  is  humanism  and 
respect  for  the  rights  of  humanity,  the 
human  rights  of  all  people.  One  of  the 
dreadful  results  bf  the  events  that 
have  occurred  in  Israel  since  1967  has 
been  the  damage  inflicted  on  them- 
selves by  the  Jewish  people  who  are 
citizens  of  Israeli  the  injustice  that 
their  occupation  of  the  West  Bank  and 
Gaza  has  causes  to  other  hiunan 
beings.  And  now  (he  bombardment  of 
Lebanon  Idlls,  I  am  sure,  some  soldiers 
of  the  PLO  but  al4o  many  innocent  ci- 
vilian people,  and  yet  the  people  of 
Israel  seem  to  accept  that  carnage  as 
Just,  as  proper.      | 

One  of  the  great  prices  that  is  being 
paid  in  the  Middle  East  is  being  paid 
by  the  Israel  peoj^le  themselves.  They 
are  the  ones  who  are  injured  most 
deeply  because  tbey  have  been,  in  a 
sense,  renoimcing  this  humanism  of 
the  past  and  hav9  looked  almost  with 
Indifference  upon  the  suffering  that 
their  policies  hajire  caused  to  other 
human  beings.      | 

But  the  Members  of  this  body 
cannot  escape  responsibility  either,  be- 
cause we  have  seen  fit  to  put  in  the 
statute  books  soiie  very  clear  restric- 
tions upon  the  uSe  of  military  equip- 
ment supplied  by  this  Government  to 
other  governments,  including  the 
State  of  Israel.  We  have  placed  in  the 
statutes  a  stricture  that  these  instru- 
ments of  war  are  to  be  used  only  for 
purposes  of  legitimate  self-defense, 
and  it  certainly  stretches  the  bonds  of 
crediility  to  Inteipret  the  broad-scale 
warfare  now  underway  in  Lebanon  as 
legitimate  self-defense. 

Since  the  truce  was  established  last 
summer,  there  have  been  no  signifi- 
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action  except  a  very  limited  use  of 
rockets  in  the  wake  of  Israel's  viola- 
tion of  the  truce  which  occiured  with 
their  heavy  aerial  attacks  against 
Beirut  several  weeks  ago,  and  it  was 
only  in  response  to  that  that  the  PLO 
loosed  some  rocket  fire.  And  if  the  in- 
formation I  have  received  from  the 
State  Department  is  correct,  even 
those  rockets  were  directed  to  sparsely 
settled  agricultural  areas  away  from 
civilian  centers,  whereas  the  attacks 
that  were  initiated  against  Beirut  were 
lodged  directly  against  the  settlements 
where  the  Palestinian  refugees  have 
been  making  their  homes  and  against 
other  concentrations  of  population. 

These  are  dreadful  moments,  and 
the  burden  of  responsibility  for  what 
is  happening  must  be  shared  by  the 
Members  of  this  body  and  the  Presi- 
dent. 

In  saying  these  words,  I  do  not  want 
to  leave  the  impression  that  I  see  the 
deeds  of  Israel  as  all  bad  and  the  deeds 
of  the  Arabs  as  all  good.  No  one  could 
characterize  either  with  such  simplici- 
ty. Indeed,  I  have  urged  the  leadership 
of  the  PLO  on  several  occasions,  on 
every  possible  occasion,  to  recognize 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  within  its 
pre-1967  borders.  It  should  do  that  as 
an  act  of  faith,  as  an  encouragement 
to  the  communication  and  negotiation 
that  must  some  day  occur. 

I  have  also  urged  the  State  of  Israel 
to  renounce  violence,  too.  The  pity  is 
that  this  latest  violence  is  Just  one 
more  layer  of  bitterness  laid  between 
the  Arab  people  and  their  neighbors  in 
Israel,  and  it  is  going  to  make  it  all  the 
more  difficult  for  the  ultimate  settle- 
ment to  come  about,  for  compromise 
to  occur. 

The  Israelis  cannot  destroy  the  Pal- 
estinian people.  They  can  make  life 
miserable  for  them,  but  the  Palestini- 
an people  are  so  numerous  and  so  re- 
sourceful and  so  committed  to  their 
own  sense  of  Justice  that  they  cannot 
be  destroyed.  We  are  Just  putting  off 
the  day  of  reckoning  and  making  that 
reckoning  much  more  difficult  by 
standing  by  and  permitting  this  great 
violence  to  ensue. 


PROTECTIONISM  HAS  NO  PLACE 
IN  WORLD  TRADE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frshzel) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  Lewis 
W.  Lehr  is  the  chcdrman  and  chief  ex- 
ecutive officer  of  the  3M  Co.  which  is 
headquartered  in  the  St.  Paul  suburb 
of  Maple  Wood,  Minn. 

The  3M  Co.,  like  many  American 
manufacturing  firms,  derives  much  of 
its  sales,  and  many  of  its  Jobs,  from 
foreign  trade.  Mr.  Lehr  recently  wrote 
the  following  article  for  the  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press.  As  noted  in  the  article, 
1  out  of  every  3  of  3M's  22,000  Jobs  in 


Minnesota  is  based  on  3M's  interna- 
tional operations.  A  quarter  of  Mlime- 
sota's  farm  income  is  derived  from  for- 
eign sales,  and  the  State  has  more 
than  85,000  Jobs  related  to  manufac- 
turing exports  in  1980. 

In  this  Congress  where  the  recession 
has  turned  Members'  thoughts  to  pro- 
tectionism, reciprocity,  "Buy  Amer- 
ica," Mr.  Lehr's  warnings  ought  to  be 
of  particular  interest. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press/Dispatch 
May  24.  1982] 

PRoncnoiasM  Has  No  Place  ni  World 

Trade 

(By  Lewis  W.  Lehr) 

There  is  only  one  thing  more  painful  than 
learning  from  experience— and  that  is  not 
learning  from  experience. 

We  are  now  in  danger  of  having  to  learn 
again  a  painful  lesson  we  should  have 
grasped  once  and  for  all  50  years  ago.  That 
lesson  is  the  utter  futility  of  protectionism 
in  world  trade. 

In  the  state  of  Minnesota,  where  a  quarter 
of  our  farm  income  has  come  from  products 
sold  abroad  and  more  than  85.000  Jobs  were 
related  to  manufactured  exports  in  1980.  it 
is  a  lesson  we  cannot  afford  to  forget. 

In  the  past  few  years,  we  have  witnessed  a 
rising  tide  of  protectionist  sentiment  all 
over  the  world.  Even  more  disturbing,  we 
are  hearing  this  protectionist  tallc  not  only 
from  the  developing  nations,  but  from  some 
of  our  oldest  trading  partners,  and  even 
from  Washington  itself. 

Two  weelts  ago,  the  staff  which  adminis- 
ters GATT— the  General  Agreement  on  Tar- 
iffs and  Trade— warned  that  International 
trading  relations  are  more  tense  now  than 
at  any  time  in  the  agency's  history. 

Trade  disputes  brought  before  the  GATT 
administration  reached  a  record  level  in 
1081.  "Lagging  trade  growth  accompanied, 
and  encouraged  widespread  pressures  on 
governments  to  restrict  imports  and  assist 
exports."  the  GATT  report  said. 

In  our  own  country,  these  protectionist 
pressures  are  being  cloaked  in  the  term 
"reciprocity."  Put  plainly,  reciprocity  means 
retaliation  against  nations  that  do  not  meet 
our  trading  standards. 

In  Minnesota,  our  Legislature  passed  a 
"Buy  America"  Act,  which  gives  American 
companies  an  edge  over  all  foreign  compa- 
nies in  bidding  on  goods  and  service  pro- 
cured by  the  state.  With  this  law,  we  have 
invited  our  foreign  trading  partners  to  think 
about  ways  in  which  they  can  retaliate 
against  Minnesota  agriculture  and  business. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  our  country 
has  had  foreign  trade  problems  for  some 
time.  We  have  had  negative  balances  of 
trade.  We  have  had  sudden  surges  of  im- 
ports that  put  workers  out  of  jobs  in  the 
auto,  steel  and  rubber  industries,  among 
others. 

In  an  atmosphere  such  as  this,  it  is  easy  to 
forget  that  we  have  tried  protectionism 
before,  and  it  was  a  disaster  for  all  con- 
cerned. 

Back  in  the  late  1920s  and  early  19308. 
many  countries  in  desperation  began  put- 
ting up  trade  barriers  to  shelter  their  own 
faltering  economies.  In  the  United  States, 
we  passed  the  Smoot-Hawley  Act. 

These  barriers  led  to  successive  rounds  of 
economic  warfare,  a  prolonged  worldwide 
depression  and  eventually,  at  least  in  part, 
to  World  War  U. 


Since  that  time,  the  United  States  and 
other  trading  nations  have  been  working  to 
pull  those  barriers  down.  We  have  eatab- 
lished  mechanisms,  such  as  the  GATT,  to 
resolve  trade  disputes. 

To  a  large  extent,  we  have  been  succeas- 
ful.  More  than  one-fifth  of  all  goods  and 
services  now  flow  in  world  trade.  We  have 
too  much  at  stake  in  these  trading  relation- 
ships to  let  them  be  disrupted  now. 

What  kind  of  an  economy  would  we  have 
in  Minnesota  today  if  protectionist  barriers 
are  raised  again? 

According  to  the  moat  recent  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  study  available,  at  least 
one  in  every  nine  manufacturing  jobs  in  the 
state  is  derived  from  the  operations  of  Min- 
nesota companies  that  sell  In  the  interna- 
tional marketplace.  At  3M.  about  one  in 
three  of  our  more  than  22,000  Jobs  in  Min- 
nesota is  the  result  of  our  International  op- 
erations. 

But  it  is  not  only  the  Minnesota  compa- 
nies with  large  export  operations  that  stand 
to  lose  from  restrictive  trade  practices.  Ev- 
eryone loses. 

On  the  average,  for  example,  every  dollar 
of  payroll  from  business  circulates  six  to 
eight  times  in  a  community.  So  pasrroll  dol- 
lars derived  from  Intematioaal  trade  are  Im- 
portant to  retail  businenes,  banks  and  serv- 
ice Industries  in  Minnesota. 

And  in  many  cases,  large  manufacturers 
such  as  3M  serve  as  the  export  arm  of  their 
suppliers.  The  supplies  and  servicea  we  buy 
in  Minnesota  often  become  components  of 
the  products  that  flow  in  international 
trade.  Last  year,  SM  purchased  more  than 
(600  million  in  goods  and  services  from 
more  than  9.000  suppUers  in  Minnesota. 

It  should  be  evident  from  numbers  like 
these  that  virtually  everyone  in  Minneso- 
ta—farmers, small  businesses,  service  tiulus- 
tries  and  manufacturing  companies— have  a 
stake  in  continuing  free  trade  policies. 

At  one  time  or  another,  every  country,  in- 
cluding our  own,  has  tried  to  discriminate 
against  foreign  trading  partners.  I  hope  we 
have  finally  learned  the  lesson  that  the 
answer  to  these  trade  disputes  is  negotia- 
tion—not retaliation  or  Buy  America  poli- 
cies. 

We  have  come  too  far,  and  accomplished 
too  much.  In  the  past  30  years  to  let  these 
galiu  sUp  through  our  fingers  in  the  lOSOs. 
ponrror  VIEW 

Lewis  W.  Lehr  is  chairman  and  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  3M  Company,  Maplewood. 

Today  in  Atlanta.  3M  is  receiving  the  1982 
American  Eagle  Award  from  the  American 
Supply  and  Machinery  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation at  the  aimual  Triple  Industrial 
Supply  Convention.  The  company  is  being 
honored  for  its  efforts  in  support  of  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Specifically,  3M  Is  being  recognised  for  its 
Designated  Executive  Program,  which  is  de- 
signed to  Improve  communication  between 
executives  and  leaders  In  education  and  gov- 
errmient,  for  Its  work  with  the  Metropolitan 
Economic  Development  Association,  and  for 
Its  support  of  the  Business  Econmnic  Educa- 
tion Foundation  program  in  Minnesota.* 


CONGRESS  MUST  GET  SERIOUS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Coats)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  address  the 
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House  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  very  serious  and  Impor- 
tant article  that  appeared  in  the 
WashJbigton  Post  on  Friday.  Jime  4.  It 
was  written  by  one  of  our  former  col- 
leagues. Congressman  Robert  Oiaimo, 
who  served  a  distinguished  career  in 
this  House  and  served  in  later  years  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee. He  ciirrently  is  cochairman. 
along  with  former  Senator  Bellmon 
from  Oklahoma,  of  the  Committee  for 
a  Responsible  Budget. 

The  title  of  Congressman  Giaimo's 
article  is  "Congress  Must  Get  Seri- 
ous," and  he  reflects  oh  the  budget 
process  and  the  process  by  which  this 
House  failed  to  adopt  a  budget  last 
week.  He  makes  the  urgent  point  that 
Congress  miist  get  serious  with  the 
budget  process.  I  would  like  to  quote 
Just  a  few  excerpts  from  his  article  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  that  they 
be  not  only  entered  in  the  Record  but 
that  they  be  thoughtfully  considered 
by  all  of  our  coUeagues. 
Congressman  Oiaimo  said  this: 
Students  of  Congren  know  that  we  have  a 
hemorrhaging  budget,  out  of  control  and 
threatening  our  economy  and  well  being. 
They  know  that  remedial  action  to  curb  def- 
icit spending  wOl  require  a  budget  process 
with  extraordinary  tools  such  as  reconcilia- 
tion, deferred  enrollment  of  spending  bills 
and  other  restraints.  They  know  that  reli- 
ance on  the  regular  standing  committee 
process  will  be  futile  and  wOl  not  result  in 
budgetary  restraint.  Unfortunately,  each 
committee  views  its  programs  as  most  vital 
to  the  national  interest  and  consequently 
not  proper  objects  for  restraint.  •  •  •  The 
spending  and  taxing  committees  of  Congress 
shotild  welcome  the  budgetary  discipline  of 
the  House  Budget  Committees  rather  than 
look  upon  them  as  threats. 

Is  that  not  true?  And  can  we  not  all 
come   to   the   concliisions   that   Con- 
gressman  Oiaimo   has   come    to?   As 
members  of  individual  committees,  we 
do  tend  to  think  that  the  legislation 
t>efore  us  Is  the  most  important  legis- 
lation before  this  House.  We  do  tend 
to  think  that  those  issues  that  we  are 
involved  in  individually  are  more  im- 
portant than  those  issues  that  our  col- 
leagues  are   involved  with   on  some 
other  committee.  We  do  not  have  the 
time  to  follow  all  of  the  legislation,  to 
put  everything  into  the  big  picture,  so 
we  focus  on  those  areas  of  specializa- 
tion which  come  through  our  commit- 
tee and  in  which  we  have  an  interest. 
That  is  only  natural,  and  that  is 
what  we  shoiQd  do.  We  should  be  out 
here  fighting  for  our  interests  and 
those  Interests  of  our  constituents.  We 
should  be  out  here  presenting  the  best 
case  for  those  issues  in  which  we  feel  a 
true  conviction  and  wlxich  we  believe 
in.  But  when  we  do  that,  we  fail  to  see 
the  big  picture  and  we  fail  to  balance 
our  interests  versus  other  interests, 
the  interests  of  other  committees,  and 
we  fail  to  look  at  the  total  budgetary 
impact  of  what  we  are  doing. 

It  is  only   the  Budget  Committee 
that  gives  us  this  complete  picture. 


IS 


the    umbrella    under 
to  operate,  and  they 


that    gives 
which  we  ha^e 
say: 

Tes,  we  agree  that  your  program  is  impor- 
tant. We  recognize  your  arguments  in  favor 
of  this,  but  you  have  to  understand  that  we 
have  a  certain  sinount  of  spending  restraint, 
we  have  a  certain  amount  of  revenues  to 
which  we  are  limited,  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  fit  your  considerations  and  your 
concerns  into  the  overall  picture,  and  per- 
haps you  are  going  to  have  to  defer  that  in- 
terest until  nest  year  or  untU  a  time  when 
we  can  better  afford  that  particular  pro- 
gram. I 

It  is  only  'the  Budget  Committee 
that  gives  us  ihe  whole  picture. 

Let  me  go  ^n  and  quote  a  couple  of 
other  statei^ents  by  Congressman 
Oiaimo: 

The  budget  |>rocess  is  designed  to  force 
difficult  politidal  choices  on  Congress,  to 
compel  it  to  spend  and  tax  in  a  restrained 


and  disciplined 


maimer. 


Without 

more- 
Deficits  and 

economy.  The 


ristraints,    the    result    is 


•  •  corrosive  effects  on  the 
budget  process  is  not  de- 
signed to  captivate,  to  charm,  or  enrapture 
members  of  Cangress.  It  has  no  goodies  to 
dispense.  There  are  no  special  interest  re- 
cipients of  fedeltil  largesse  to  protect  It. 

The  real  trag^y  of  last  week's  resounding 
defeat  for  the! budget  process  was  the  Joy 
with  which  the  substantial  majorities, 
unable  to  agrefc  on  a  budget,  did  agree  to 
further  weake^  the  budget  resolution's  ca- 
pability to  retrain  the  House's  spending 
habits.  They  sure  taught  that  uppity 
Budget  Committee  a  lesson!  Like  kings  of 
old,  they  klllei  the  messenger.  Now,  what 
do  they  do?  Tf  11  the  American  people  they 
are  incapable  of  disciplining  themselves? 
That  they  wni  not  and  cannot  curb  exces- 
sive spending? 

Now,  Mr.  leaker,  I  have  been  here 
a  year  and  a  half  and  that  is  not  long 
enough  to  know  everything,  not  long 
enough  to  ktiow  all  the  ins  and  outs 
and  all  the  procedural  games  that  are 
played  in  this  body  and  the  tujf  bat- 
tles, but  I  have  been  here  long  enough 
to  observe  tlow  the  process  does  not 
work.  And  k  does  not  and  will  not 
work  if  we  qo  ^o^  impose  some  disci- 
pline, some  restraint  over  the  spending 
process.         I 

I  do  not  k|iow  of  an  entity  that  can 
operate  successfully  without  a  budget, 
whether  it  14  a  young  boy  or  girl  with 
their  first  paper  route,  whether  it  is  a 
young  married  couple  setting  up  their 
first  household,  whether  it  is  a  family 
with  kids  in  school,  whether  it  is  re- 
tired peoplQ  measuring  against  how 
much  they  can  spend  each  year  for 
the  remainder  of  their  time  on  this 
Earth,  whether  it  is  a  businessman  or 
woman,  or  whether  it  is  a  farmer  or  a 
corporation.  Only  Congress  operates 
without  a  budget.  Only  Congress  oper- 
ates without  asking:  "How  much  do  we 

have  to  spe^d.  and  how  are  we  going 

to  spend  thgt  which  we  have  available 

to  us?" 
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without  discipline.  Our  spending  is  out 
of  control.  We  have  435  Members,  all 
fighting  for  their  IndivldusJ  interests. 
As  I  said,  that  is  all  right,  but  we  have 
to  do  it  under  the  umbrella  of  re- 
straint and  discipline  and  with  a  budg- 
etary process. 
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We  are  all  subject  to  that  tempta- 
tion. Just  anothek'  $75  million  here. 
Just  another  $250jnillion  there,  it  will 
not  make  any  dlflierence  in  the  whole 
budget  process  because  we  spend  bil- 
lions and  hundreds  of  billions.  If  we 
could  Just  get  another  $34.5  million 
into  my  program  |  it  is  Just  going  to 
make  so  may  people  happy  and  make 
me  happy  and  help  me  get  reelected. 

We  will  Just  sliplit  in  here  and  it  will 
not  make  a  bit  of  aiff erence. 

But  when  you  add  up  the  numbers, 
when  you  bring  all  435  Members  to- 
gether and  all  of  fiheir  little  extras,  we 
end  up  with  deficits  of  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars.     J 

What  can  we  do?  What  should  we 
do?  I 

No.  1,  I  would  suggest  that  we  have 
to  live  by  the  although  feeble,  yet  in 
place  budget  process  that  is  already 
imposed  on  this  body.  We  adopted  a 
budget  process  in  1974.  We  can  argue 
that  that  process  I  is  not  working,  that 
it  is  not  doing  all  j  that  it  was  designed 
to  do.  that  it  does  not  impose  all  of  the 
discipline  that  we  should  have.  That  is 
a  valid  argument  knd  we  need  to  make 
some  changes.  Bpt  we  ought  to  live 
'eed  to  live  by  in 


under  what  we 
1974. 

We  ought  to  give  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee the  prope^  tools  and  let  them 
enforce  those  laws  that  are  written  on 
the  boolcs.  We  should  not  stand  here 


le  House,  as  we  did 
process,  and  emas- 
and   take   away 
Ity  the  Budget  Com- 
discipline  on  this 


And  whal 


ourselves  in  to  by  pretending  that  we    to  find  waivers,  ^e  are  going  to  have 
can   operati ;   without   a   budget   and    the  Appropriatic  ns  Committee  people 


a  mess  we  have  gotten 


on  the  floor  of 
during  the  budge 
culate   that   pr 
what  little  autho^ 
mittee  has  to  im[ 
body. 

So  let  us  live  b^  the  process  we  now 
have  imtU  we  change  and  come  up 
with  a  better  process. 

The  second  thing  we  must  do  is 
adopt  a  better  budget  process  and  we 
have  a  task  force  assigned  to  that.  I 
would  suggest  we  should  accelerate 
that  review. 

We  should  debf  te  the  conclusions  of 
this  review  and  We  should  bring  it  to 
the  floor.  We  should  adopt  a  disci- 
plined budget  process.  We  need  that. 

Third.  I  think  Ktre  are  going  to  have 
to  seriously  consider  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  bglance  the  budget  be- 
cause regardless  of  what  process  we 
come  up  with  wie  have  demonstrated 
over  and  over  agfiin  that  we  Kte  going 
to  find  a  way  to  icircumvent  it.  we  are 
going  to  find  loopholes,  we  are  going 
to  make  exceptions  and  we  are  going 
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coming  in  and  asking  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee for  waivers,  and  there  are  going 
to  be  a  million  good  reasons  why  we 
should  do  that. 

Only  that  discipline  of  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  on  this  body  will 
bring  at>out  proper  spending  restraint. 

We  are  going  to  get  that.  We  are 
going  to  get  a  balanced  budget.  If  we 
do  not  adopt  it  ourselves,  the  States 
are  going  to  force  it  on  us.  We  are  only 
a  few  States  short  of  a  constitutional 
convention  and  if  the  Members  of  this 
body  want  a  constitutional  convention 
to  dictate  what  Congress  should  do, 
what  we  know  we  should  do  ourselves, 
then  we  are  going  to  get  it. 

But  I  would  suggest  we  ought  to  do 
what  we  were  elected  to  do,  and  that  is 
impose  a  discipline  that  all  of  the 
people  of  the  States  and  all  of  the 
people  in  this  country  know  we  do  not 
have  but  should  have. 

We  are  going  to  get  that  balanced 
budget,  and  we  are  going  to  get  there 
one  way  or  another. 

I  would  suggest  to  my  colleagues 
that  we  ought  to  do  that  as  quickly 
and  as  responsibly  as  possible  because 
it  is  our  Job  and  we  are  getting  paid  to 
do  it.  We  ought  to  do  it  and  not  leave 
it  to  the  States. 

But  I  will  support  the  States  and 
support  a  constitutional  convention  if 
that  is  what  it  takes  to  get  some  disci- 
pline into  this  House. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COATS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  insight  and  say  that 
I  believe  my  good  friend  from  Indiana 
is  wise  beyond  his  1  Mi  years  of  service 
in  this  House  of  Representatives. 

I  want  to  make  an  observation  on 
the  point  that  he  has  well  made.  I 
would  say  first,  I  could  not  agree  more 
with  the  gentleman's  positive  solu- 
tions that  are  going  to  have  to  be  siun- 
moned  by  this  body. 

But  in  my  small  business  back- 
ground I  Just  think  to  myself  what  it 
would  be  like  each  year  when  it  came 
budget  time  and  I  presented  myself 
before  our  board  of  directors  and  said, 
"I  offer  you  6  budgets  and  60  amend- 
ments, and  take  your  pick." 

I  feel  to  some  extent  that  perhaps 
oitt  former  colleague.  Congressman 
Oiaimo  might  have  commented  more 
upon  the  power  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee and  that  that  process  is  what  per- 
haps caused  us  the  embarrassment 
that  indeed  occurred  from  the  com- 
ments he  made  about  not  being  able  to 
get  a  budget  but  seize  upon  with  glee 
defeating  the  budgets  offered  as  op- 
posed to  passing  one. 

I  really  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man again  for  bringing  this  matter  to 
our  attention  in  such  a  very  forceful 
way.  It  is  most  appreciated. 

Mr.  COATS.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  bringing  that  up.  That  would  also. 


I  think,  be  a  subject  of  a  second  article 
by  Congressman  Oiaimo  because  the 
gentleman  is  absolutely  correct,  the 
rule  that  was  reported  to  the  House 
was  reported  in  such  a  way  that  it  un- 
dermined the  work  of  the  Budget 
Committee. 

I  say  these  things,  and  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  I  am  not  standing  up  for  my  com- 
mittee. I  am  a  member  of  one  of  those 
committees  that  I  think  needs  some 
discipline  and  that  discipline  can  only 
be  imposed,  in  my  opinion,  through 
the  budgetary  process. 

Whether  it  be  by  the  rules,  whether 
it  be  by  waivers  of  the  roles,  whether 
it  be  by  turf  battles  here  in  the  House 
or  whatever  reason,  we  have  not 
shown  the  discipline  necessary  to 
bring  about  responsible  governing  of 
this  country. 

None  of  us  need  make  this  a  com- 
plex issue.  It  is  a  very  simple  issue 
that  each  of  us  must  understand.  Each 
month  we  are  paid  a  certain  amoimt 
and  we  have  to  decide  how  we  spend 
that  money.  If  we  spend  more  than  we 
make  pretty  soon  we  get  a  phone  call 
from  our  friendly  banker  saying,  "You 
are  overdrawn,  what  are  you  going  to 
do  about  it?" 

I  do  not  have  the  option  and  the 
American  people  do  not  have  the 
option  of  simply  saying.  "Print  some 
more  money  and  put  it  into  my  ac- 
count." But  that  is  what  the  Federal 
Oovemment  does.  It  simply  says. 
"Print  some  more  money  and  put  it  in 
the  account.  We  will  loan  it  out  on  a 
forced  basis  and  we  will  therefore  pay 
for  that." 

We  should  not  fool  ourselves.  We  are 
paying  for  it  by  transferring  a  more 
than  trillion  dollar  debt  to  our  chil- 
dren who  will  have  to  pay  off  the  ex- 
cesses that  this  Congress  has  not  been 
responsible  to  face  up  to. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  his  com- 
ments and  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


DESIGNATING  JULY  4 
PRINCIPAL  NATIONAL  HOLIDAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Bi4r.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion requesting  that  the  President 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  July 
4  each  year  as  the  principal  national 
permanent  legal  holiday  of  our 
Nation.  This  bill,  last  introduced  in 
the  93d  Congress  by  our  distinguished 
former  colleague  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  James  Burke,  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  Mr.  George  H.  Buchan, 
Sr..  of  Natick,  Mass.  The  Fourth  of 
July  is  a  day  on  which  all  Americans 
ought  to  express  their  pride  in  our 
form  of  government  and  I  Join  with 
former  Congressman  Burke  and  Mr. 
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George  Buchan.  Sr.,  in  expressing  this 
commitment  to  make  July  4  an  offi- 
cially designated  national  legal  holi- 
day. I  commend  the  foUowing  resolu- 
tion to  my  colleagues. 

H.  CoK.  Ras.  3S3 
Resolved  by  the  House  of  RepretenttMvet 
(the  Senate  concurring)  That  the  PKcident 
is  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating July  4  of  each  year  as  the  "principal 
national  permanent  legal  holiday,"  and  call- 
ing upon  the  people  of  the  tJnited  States  to 
observe  such  day  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies and  activities.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright)  for  Thursday, 
Jime  3.  on  account  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

Mr.  FnfOLET,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daitb)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Frenzel,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coats,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GBBoa,  for  60  minutes,  June  8. 
1982. 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzou)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Frank,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gatdos.  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annxtnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  in  three  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Sawyer. 

Mr.  Michel  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  OxLEY. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Broomfield. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

Mrs.  Snowe. 

Mr.  Bafalis. 

Mr.  EIvANS  of  Delaware. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pease. 

Mr.  Mazzoli  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 
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Mr.  Ru>Rio. 

Mr.  Hamiltoh. 

Mr.  AuosTA. 

Mr.  Won  Pat. 

htr.  Ahoibsoh  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  OoHZALXz  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Browh  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Amrtmno  In  six  instances. 

Mr.  Josxs  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  BoHER  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Bfr.  Stabk. 

Mr.  IiXKHAIf . 

Mr.  Fasczix  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  KsmncixT. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 


4091.  A  letter 


the  District  of 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Tuesday,  June  8.  1082,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


from  the  Mayor,  District  of 


Columbia,  truu  mitting  a  progress  report  on 


Columbia  Oovemment  auto- 
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EXECXrnVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4085.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  transmitting  a  report  of  two 
weapon  systems  which  have  exceeded  their 
baseline  unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent, 
pursuant  to  section  917(b)(2)  of  Public  Law 
97-86;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4086.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  for  Manpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs and  Logistics,  transmitting  a  report  on 
the  adequacy  of  pay  and  allowances  of  the 
Anned  Foroea.  pursuant  to  37  U.S.C. 
1008(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
loee. 

4087.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
dedalon  to  convert  the  publishing  distribu- 
tion office  function  at  McClellan  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4088.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  that  the  Navy 
plana  to  study  the  operation  of  certain  Mili- 
tary Sealift  (Command  vessels  currently  op- 
erated by  the  dvll  service  for  possible  oper- 
ation under  commercial  contract,  pursuant 
to  section  806  of  Public  Law  96-107;  to  the 
Committee  cm  Armed  Services. 

4089.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Nation- 
al Credit  Union  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  second  annual  report  on  the  Depos- 
itory Institutions  Deregulation  Committee, 
pursuant  to  section  206  of  Public  Law  06- 
321;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

4000.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Nation- 
al Advisory  Council  on  International  Mone- 
tary and  Financial  Policies,  transmitting  a 
special  report  on  U.S.  participation  in  the 
third  general  replenishment  of  the  African 
Development  Fund;  to  the  Committee  on 
BupWtig,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


mated  data  pnx  easing  improvements,  pursu- 
ant to  section   r36(bX3)  of  PubUc  Law  93 
198;  to  the  Com^ttee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

4092.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-192,  "CouncU  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Independence  Act  of  1982,"  pur- 
suant to  section  602(0  of  PubUc  Law  93-198: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla.  T 

4093.  A  letter  If  rom  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-193,  "Real  Property  Tax  Defer- 
ral Slmpllficatien  Act  of  1982,"  pursuant  to 
section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4094.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Council 
of  the  Dlstricg  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-lSf,  "Homeowners  Deduction 
Application  Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of 'Public  Law  93-198;  to  the 
Committee  on  ttie  District  of  Columbia. 

4095.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-195]  "Technical  Amendments  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Financial  Institu- 
tions Tax  Act  (>f  1980  and  Alley  CHosing  in 
Square  569  Amendment  Act  of  1982,"  pursu- 
ant to  section  B02(c)  of  PubUc  Law  93-198; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

4096.  A  letter!  from  the  Chairman.  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-1964  "D.C.  Tax  Enforcement  Act 
of  1982,"  pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of 
Public  Law  93-198;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

4097.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  CouncU 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-197,j"Police  Officers  Outside  Em- 
ployment Act  ef  1982,"  piusuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Publii  Law  93-198;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia.    . 

4098.  A  lettef  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Auditor,  transmitting  copy  of  a  report  of 
his  office,  pursuant  to  section  455  of  Public 
Law  93-198  to.  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

4099.  A  lett«-  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  Commission's  inablUty  to 
render  a  final  decision  in  Docket  No.  37625, 
Weitinghouse  Electric  Corp.  v.  Atchison 
Toveka  A  SatUa  Fe  Railway  Co..  et  al,  by 
June  14.  19|2,  pursuant  to  49  UJS.C. 
10327(lcK2);  td  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commercd 

4100.  A  letter  from  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Congressional  Relations.  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  Presidential  Determina- 
tion No.  82-16  Buthorizing  economic  support 
fund  assistance  for  Liberia,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 614(aKl)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affair*. 

4101.  A  letter  the  Acting  Assistant  Legal 
Adviser  for  Tteaty  Affairs,  Department  of 
State,  transmitting  copies  of  international 
agreements,  ather  than  treaties,  entered 
Into  by  the  Vnited  States,  pursuant  to  1 
U.S.C.  112b(a)i  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  I 

4102.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, tranaailttlng  the  semiannual  report 
of  the  Inspector  General,  covering  the 
period  Octobgr  I,  1981,  to  March  31,  1982. 
pursuant  to  a^ion  5(b)  of  PubUc  Law  95- 
452;  to  the  COmmlttee  on  Oovemment  Op- 
erations. 

4103.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation,   tran^nitting    notice    of    proposed 


changes  to  an  existli  g  records  system,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  552 1(0);  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

4104.  A  letter  from  ithe  Secretary  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development,  transmitting 
the  semiaimual  rep<wt  on  the  activities  of 
the  Office  of  Inspector  General  covering 
the  period  from  October  1,  1981,  to  March 
31.  1982,  pursuant  tq  section  S(b)  of  PubUc 
Law  95-452;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.       j 

4105.  A  letter  from'  the  Chairman.  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act 
during  calendar  yea^  1981.  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552b  (j);  to  ti»e  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  > 

4106.  A  letter  from  the  Freedom  of  Infor- 
mation Officer.  U.S.  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  report  on  the 
Agency's  activities  under  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  duriifg  calendar  year  1981. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. :552(d);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Government  Operations. 

4107.  A  letter  fromthe  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  fourth  annual 
report  on  the  statu^  of  implementation  of 
the  Redwood  Natiohal  Park,  pursuant  to 
section  104(a)  of  Public  Law  95-250;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4108.  A  letter  fgom  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  tra^ismltting  a  quarterly 
report  on  Urban  Mgss  Transportation  Ad- 
ministration obUgatibns  by  State  and  activi- 
ty as  of  September  30,  1981.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 4(h)(1)  of  the  Tjrban  Mass  Transporta- 
tion Act.  as  amended  (92  SUt.  2738);  to  the 
Committee  on  Publg;  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 


:OMMnTEES    ON 
AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS    OP 
PUBLIC     BI 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  pf  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing;  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  sis  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Ol^ahoma:  Committee  on 
the  Budget.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
352.  A  concurrent  resolution  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984, 
and  1985  (Rept.  No.  197-597).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R^  5081.  A  biU  to  declare 
that  the  United  States  holds  certain  lands 
In  trust  for  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada 
and  California  and  to  transfer  certain  other 
lands  to  the  administration  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service;  with  an  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  97-598).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  oa  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  S.  1519.  A  bUl  to  designate 
certain  national  wildlife  refuge  lands  (Rept. 
No.  97-599).  Refenisd  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  oa  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC 
RESC 


BILLS  AND 
ILUTIONS 


Under  clause  &  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
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By  Mr.  CHAPPIE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clausen,  and  Mr.  Shumwat): 
H.R.  6535.  A  biU  to  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  fish  and  wildlife  in  the  Trinity 
River  Basin,  Calif.,  and  for  other  purposes: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  and  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE: 
H.R.  6536.  A  biU  to  recognize  the  organiza- 
tion known  as  the  United  Vietnam  Veterans 
Organization:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  6537.  A  bUl  to  repeal  the  provision 
which  aUows  Members  of  Congress  an 
income  tax  deduction  for  certain  Uvlng  ex- 
penses without  any  requirement  that  the 
expenses  be  substantiated:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By    Mr.    OXLEY    (for    himseU.    Mr. 
SiOTH  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siiio,    Mr.    YoDRG    of    Alaska.    Mr. 
Wnni,   Mr.   Wortley,   Mr.   Hortoh, 
Mr.  Bkvill,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Ratch- 
roRD,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Porsythb, 
Mr.   MoHTGOiiXRY,  Mr.   HiLLis,   Mr. 
KiNDNiss,    Mr.    MncRKLL    of    New 
York,  Mr.  Portir,  Mr.  Lodtler,  Mr. 
Foglirta,  Mr.  Bedkll,  Mr.  Rsgttla, 
Mr.  Wotr,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Jdtrixs, 
Mrs.    SCHNKIOBR,    Mr.    Whitkhvrst, 
Mr.  Rrodes,  Mr.  Rok,  Iifr.  Bonxr  of 
Tennessee,    BCr.    Mtzrs,    Mr.    Sra- 
MANSKY,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Latta,  Mr. 
McEwxN,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Graoison,  Mr. 
AprLBOATX,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr. 
ScTRPii.TWC,     Mr.     Erlxnborn,     Mr. 
Millxr    of    Ohio.    Mr.    Hydc.    Mr. 
LeBodtillier,  and  Ms.  Oakar): 
H.R.  6538.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  Federal 
BuUdlng  in  Lima,  Ohio,  as  the   'Tennyson 
Guyer  Federal  BuUdlng";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 
HJl.  6539.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  certain  lands 
for  inclusion  in  the  Saratoga  National  His- 
torical Park,  in  the  State  of  New  York;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  6540.  A  bUl  authorizing  veterans' 
benefits  for  persons  who  served  in  the  Local 
Security  Patrol  Force  of  Guam  during 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ORADISON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Geprarst, 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  Mr.  Archer,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  LrvrTAs,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Clarolina,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr. 
Moore,  Mr.  Grisram ,  Mr.  SHimwAY, 
Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Clxnger,  Mr.  Hatch- 
er, Mr.  DeN arsis,  Mr.  Buroener, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Kindness,  Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr.  Carney,  Iilr.  Solomon, 
BSr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  York,  Mr.  (Soldwater,  Mr. 
OuNSERSON,  Mr.  LowERY  of  Califor- 
nia, Bdr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr. 
Roth,  Vii.  Weber  of  OlUo,  Mr.  For- 
STTRE,  Mr.  Batalis,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Campbell,  tSx. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Hnxis,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Brothill,  Mr.  ^osr,  Mr. 
CoNTE,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr.  Leach 
of  Iowa,  Vtt.  Whitehurst.  Mr.  Fish, 
Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Ozley,  Mr.  Hiler, 
Mr.    Simon,    Mr.    Pasrayan,    Mr. 


Beviu,  Mr.  MoUiORAN  and.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Oregon): 
H.J.  Res.  499.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  restore  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Federal  old-age  and  survivors 
insurance  trust  fund,  the  Federal  disabiUty 
insurance  trust  fund,  and  the  Federal  hospi- 
tal Insurance  trust  fund,  in  relation  to  the 
budget  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  treat- 
ment of  such  trust  funds  before  their  inclu- 
sion in  the  unified  budget  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  OXLEY  (for  himself,  Mr.  La- 
GOMARsiNo,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Horton, 
Mr.    Holland,    Mr.    Forsytre.    Mr. 
Wolf,  Mr:  Dymaixy,  Mr.  Adoabbo, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Washing- 
ton,  Mr.    Rahall,   Mr.   Sunia.   Ii^. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  and  ISi.  Dwyer): 
HJ.  Res.  500.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  August  8  of  each  year 
as  "National  ChUdren's  Day";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.  Con.  Res.  353.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  that  the  President  issue  a  proclama- 
tion designating  July  4  of  each  year  as  the 
principal  national  permanent  legal  hoUday; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
403.  The  Speaker  presented  a  memorial  of 
the  Legislature  of  the  Territory  of  Guam, 
relative  to  the  Government  ComptroUer  of 
Guam:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4786:  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr. 
Sunia,  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

HJl.  4835:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

HJt.  5084:  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  GooDLma,  Mr. 
Gray,  and  Mr.  Weavbl 

H.R.  5147:  Mr.  Garcia. 

H.R.  5363:  Mr.  Atkinson. 

H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hughes,  and 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

H.R.  6315:  Mr.  Hurro. 

H.R.  6455:  Mr.  Dornan  of  CaUfomla,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Molihari,  and 
Mr.  Obbxstar. 

ELR.  6527:  Mr.  Mineta.  Mr.  Stenrolm, 
and  Mr.  DeNarois. 

H.J.  Res.  431:  Mr.  Phillip  Burton,  Mr. 
Ertel,  Mr.  Neal,  and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.J.  Res.  443:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Hamilton, 
Bfr.  AsFiN,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Fountain,  Mrs. 
RouKXMA,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Stusds,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  Fonnxr,  Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  An- 
drews, Hi.  Neal,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Hi. 
Shamansky,  Mr.  Obey,  Mr.  Gunderson,  and 
Mr.  Reuss. 

H.  Con.  Res.  275:  Mr.  Haobdorn,  Mr. 
Emery,  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  280:  Mr.  Roybal,  Mrs.  Col- 
lins of  Illinois,  Mr.  LaFalcb,  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Vento,  and  Mr.  Obbbstar. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  GoLDWATia,  Mr.  Millbr  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

H.  Res.  409:  Mr.  Anddson  and  Mr.  Fitr- 

lAN. 

H.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Aspin,  Ii^. 
AuCoiN,   Mr.   Beilenson,   Mr.   Blancraro, 


Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  BaooREAO,  Mr. 
Clay,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  WnxuM  J.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ebwariw  of  CaH- 
fomla,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr. 
Emery,  BIr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Forsytre, 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Golowaier.  Mr.  Harkin, 
Mrs.  Hrckixb,  Mr.  Hortor,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
Lent,  Mr.  McHucR.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Rob, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr.  ScHmm, 
and  Mr.  Skrlton. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

461.  By  the  SPEAKER:  PetiUon  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Mount  Zlon  Hospital  and 
Medical  Center,  San  Frandaoo,  Calif.,  rela- 
tive to  the  civlllan-mlUtary  contingency  hos- 
pital system:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

462.  Also,  peUtlon  of  the  SUte  of  New 
York  Banking  Department,  relative  to  for- 
eign acquisitions  of  t^nUny  organisations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banldng,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs. 

463.  Also,  petition  of  the  Chamber  of  Dq>- 
uties  of  Peru,  relative  to  the  armed  conflict 
in  the  Falkland  (Malvinas)  Islands;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

464.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  City 
Commissioners,  Dothan,  Ala.,  relative  to 
prayer  in  pubUc  schools  and  Institutions;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

465.  Also,  petition  of  the  Washington 
Public  Ports  Association,  Olympia,  Wash., 
relative  to  HJt.  3577;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

466.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  oouncQ  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  relative  to  steel  Import  limi- 
tations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6370 
By  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio: 
—Page  2,  Une  17,  strike  out  "84.047JW0,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "84,024.060,000". 

Page  9,  Une  7,  strike  out  "$349,340,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$337,840,000", 

Page  9,  Une  12.  strike  out  "$45,237,000" 
and  Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$44,937,000". 
—Page  9,  line  12.  strike  out  "$45,237,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$46,187,000". 
—Page  21.  Une  6,  strike  out  "$2,883,750,000" 
and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$2,818,750,000". 

By  Mr.  McHUOH: 
— Page  15.  immediately  after  line  8.  insert 
the  f  oUowing  new  subsection: 

(f)  Section  730  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before  "None" 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the  section  the 
f  oUoiring  new  subsection: 

"(bXl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law.  funds  available  to  carry  out  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961  for  fiscal 
year  1982  or  fiscal  year  1983  may  be  expend- 
ed for  assistance  for  El  Salvador.  deUveries 
may  be  made  to  EH  Salvador  during  fiscal 
year  1982  or  fiscal  year  1983  pursuant  to  a 
drawdown  under  section  506(a)  of  that  Act. 
and  foreign  miUtary  sales  credits  and  guar- 
antees under  the  Aims  Export  Control  Act 
may  be  extended  for  fiscal  year  1982  or 
fiscal  year  1983  (or  if  previously  extoided 
may  be  am>roved  for  use)  only  if.  not  later 
ttian  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
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ment  of  the  International  Security  and  De- 
velopment Cooperation  Act  of  1982  and 
every  one  hundred  and  eighty  days  thereaf- 
ter, the  President  determines  and  reports  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  Senate— 

"(A)  that  the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador 
has  not  modified,  altered,  suspended,  or  ter- 
minated the  land  reform  program  promul- 
gated under  Decree  154  (dated  March  5. 
1980)  or  Decree  207  (dated  April  28,  1980)  in 
a  manner  detrimental  in  any  way  to  the 
rights  of  the  beneficiaries  or  the  potential 
beneficiaries  under  those  decrees:  and 


'(B)  that  the|  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador 
is  making  substantial  progress  in  imple- 
menting the  land  reform  program. 

"(2)  For  purp(>ses  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'benflclaries'  means  anyone 
who  has  applied  for  and  received  a  provi- 
sional or  final  atle; 

"(B)  the  term  'potential  beneficiaries' 
means  (i)  anyoie  who  has  applied  for  a  pro- 
visional or  final  title  without  any  final  reso- 
lution having  been  made  with  respect  to 
such  application,  and  (ii)  anyone  who,  al- 
though having  failed  for  whatever  reason  to 
apply  for  a  provisional  or  final  title,  had  the 
right  to  apply  for  such  a  title  prior  to  the 
passage  of  Decree  6  (dated  May  18,  1982): 
and 


June  7,  1982 


"(C)  the  term  'subs  tantial  progress'  means 
progress  as  evidencec  by  (i)  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  the  numler  of  provisional  and 
final  titles  issued,  (i  )  a  substantial  decline 
in  evictions  of  beneficiaries  and  potential 
beneficiaries  from  Jands  for  which  they 
have  applied  for  or  l^old  provisional  or  final 
titles,  and  substantial  efforts  to  safeguard 
the  interests  of  thoie  already  evicted,  (ill) 
continuing  acceptance  of  applications  for 
provisional  and  fin^l  titles  from  benefici- 
aries and  potential  beneficiaries,  and  the 
provision  of  appropfiate  documentation  to 
those  seeking  to  f  ilej  such  applications,  and 
(iv)  such  other  elements  of  substantial 
progress  as  may  be  a  jpropriate.". 


June  7,  1982 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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GUAM  COMBAT  PATROL 
DESERVES  VETERANS  STATUS 

HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

OF  GUAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  WON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  introduce  leRislation  which  would  au- 
thorize veterans  benefits,  including 
health  care,  for  persons  who  served  in 
the  local  security  patrol  forces  of 
Guam  during  World  War  II. 

Although  these  individuals  have 
been  small  in  number— about  40— and 
although  they  fought  against  the 
common  enemy  alongside  regular 
forces  of  the  U.S.  Army  and  Marines, 
the  Pentagon  has  never  given  these 
brave  individuals  the  official  recogni- 
tion they  deserve  as  veterans  of  the 
U.S.  military  and  the  benefits  which 
would  naturally  be  given  to  persons 
who  have  fought  for  this  Nation  in 
time  of  war. 

Since  I  have  come  to  the  House  of 
Representatives,  I  have  steadfastly 
urged  that  this  oversight  be  corrected 
by  the  Congress.  Several  years  ago  I 
supported  legislation  which  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  special  commission 
known  as  the  Department  of  the  De- 
fense Civilian/Military  Service  Review 
Board  which  was  designed  to  consider 
matters  such  as  the  one  I  call  to  your 
attention  today. 

The  Review  Board  has  just  finalized 
its  work  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  it  did  grant  veterans  benefits  to  a 
niunber  of  Guamanlans  who  fought 
against  Japanese  forces  while  em- 
ployed by  the  U.S.  Navy  at  Wake 
Island. 

The  Board  did  not,  however,  decide 
to  grant  the  same  status  to  my  con- 
stituents who  served  on  what  is  popu- 
larly known  on  Guam  as  the  Guam 
combat  patrol.  Because  I  believe  that 
these  brave  men  continue  to  be  unfair- 
ly excluded  I  again  am  calling  on  the 
Congress  to  review  the  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  which  is  designed  to 
bring  simple  justice  to  a  few  men  who 
served  this  Nation  so  well  in  the  clos- 
ing days  of  World  War  II  and  who  de- 
serve to  be  treated  as  full  veterans  of 
the  U.S.  military  for  such  service.  Be- 
cause no  provisions  exist  for  the 
Review  Board  to  be  asked  to  appeal  its 
rulings,  the  only  avenue  left  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Guam  combat  patrol  is  my 
legislation. 

By  its  own  admission,  the  Review 
Board  in  its  decision  against  the  Guam 
combat  patrol  stated  that  as  of  Sep- 
tember 30,  1945,  through  the  direct  ef- 
forts of  the  local  security  patrol  force. 


hunting  patrols  through  extremely 
dangerous  regions  of  Guam  resulted  in 
170  enemy  killed,  13  probably  killed, 
and  7  taken  prisoner.  The  records  indi- 
cate that  a  number  of  combat  patrol 
members  were  wounded  in  battle,  at 
least  one  patrol  member  was  killed. 
These  men  who  fought  in  the  U.S. 
military  uniforms  and  who  fought 
alongside  members  of  the  regular  U.S. 
military  received  for  their  valor  at 
least  2  Silver  Stars  and  30  Bronze 
Medals. 

Despite  this  outstanding  record  of 
bravery,  however,  their  fight  for  offi- 
cial recognition  and  veterans'  benefits 
have  yet  to  be  won  against  a  bureauc- 
racy which  has  been  stubborn  In  Its 
opposition  and  unflexing  in  its  deci- 
sion to  not  grant  these  men  the  justice 
they  deserve. 

I  believe  that  a  sound  case  exists  for 
these  men  to  be  accorded  basic  veter- 
ans benefits.  In  its  decision  the  Review 
Board  stated  that  members  of  the 
Guam  combat  patrol  were  not  mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  military  on  Guam. 
While  it  is  true  that  the  combat  patrol 
members  were  officially  policemen  re- 
cruited for  this  highly  dangerous 
detail,  it  is  equally  true  that  Guam 
was  totally  under  U.S.  mUitary  rule  in 
1944  and  for  years  after.  For  those 
who  doubt  that  members  of  the  Guam 
Police  Department  were  not  effective- 
ly involved  in  the  U.S.  military,  I  call 
their  attention  to  the  wording  on  the 
face  of  local  police  badges  at  that  time 
which  read:  "Guam  Police  Depart- 
ment U.S.M.C.  (U.S.  Marine  Corps)." 
Guam  was  imder  control  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  as  it  had  been  since  1898.  The 
U.S.  Marines  operated  the  police  de- 
partment and  issued  weapons  and 
equipment  to  members  of  the  combat 
patrol.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
would  take  little  imagination  to  under- 
stand that  in  the  midst  of  wartime, 
Guam  was  an  armed  camp  and  every- 
thing that  went  on  with  regard  to  the 
war  and  the  l(x»l  government  did  so  at 
the  behest  of  the  military  and  not  by 
the  civilian  population. 

The  members  of  the  Guam  combat 
patrol  do  not  seek  to  enrich  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  AU  they  ask  are  basic  veter- 
ans benefits  including  health  and  hos- 
pitalization care  now  that  they  are 
reaching  advanced  age. 

I  do  not  believe  that  my  argument 
on  behalf  of  these  men  is  excessive. 
The  cost  would  be  very  little  and  be 
consistent  with  benefits  we  have 
granted  others  who  fought  for  this 
Nation  in  World  War  n.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  did  give  benefits  to 
certain   members   of   the   Philippine 


Armed  Forces  and  according  veterans 
benefits  to  the  Guam  combat  patrol 
would  be  equally  appropriate. 

These  men,  who  are  all  now  Ameri- 
can citizens,  deserve  the  support  of 
this  Congress  for  their  quest  for  fair- 
ness. They  fought  for  justice  and  In 
doing  so,  helped  defend  a  part  of 
America  against  our  common  enemy. 
They  deserve  in  return  much  better 
over  two  decades  of  bureaucratic  doors 
being  slammed  in  their  faces.  The 
Guam  combat  patrol  fought  on  from 
1944  to  1948  to  clear  the  island  of  Jap- 
anese stragglers.  They  never  gave  up 
their  determined  efforts  to  fight 
against  their  enemy  and  I  will  never 
give  up  my  fight  on  their  behalf  to 
give  them  the  victory  they  really  de- 
serve and  the  veterans'  benefits  they 
have  fought  for  and  earned. 

At  this  time  I  Insert  In  the  Congres- 
sional Record  a  story  which  appeared 
in  the  JiUy  21,  1974,  which  clearly  il- 
lustrates how  members  of  the  Guam 
combat  patrol  distinguished  them- 
selves time  and  time  again  under  fire. 
Thank  you. 

[From  the  Pacific  Dally  News,  July  21. 
1974] 

jAPAnsC  ABAIfDONED,  HURTED,  SHOT 

They  were  the  hunted. 

They  had  been  written  off  by  their  own 
army  and  left  in  the  Jungles  of  a  tropical 
Island  thousands  of  miles  from  their  home 
land  to  be  slain  piecemeal  by  the  enemy. 

Since  they  had  been  told  that  the  enemy 
would  kill  rather  than  capture  them,  and 
that  surrender  would  dishonor  both  them 
and  the  emperor,  they  ran  from  their 
wouldbe  captors  when  possible,  but  fought 
when  cornered. 

The  caves.  Jungles  and  swamps  of  Guam 
became  their  homes,  streams  and  pools 
their  water  supply,  military  garbage  dumps 
their  feeding  grounds. 

The  war  on  Guam  ended  in  1944  and 
peace  with  Japan  was  signed  in  1945.  but  for 
these  Japanese  stragglers— and  for  the  17 
men  of  the  Guam  Combat  Patrol  whose  Job 
it  was  to  himt  them  down— the  sniping,  kill- 
ing and  dying  did  not  cease  until  December 
1948. 

Between  November  1944.  when  the  patrol 
first  was  organized,  and  December  1948. 
when  it  was  disbanded,  the  patrolmen  and 
the  stragglers  shot,  stabbed  and  grenaded 
each  other  in  a  hundred  bloody  battles 
around  the  Island. 

They  fought  in  the  darkness  of  the  is- 
land's caves,  along  its  murky  Jungle  paths 
and  in  the  muddy  waters  of  Its  swampa. 

As  described  by  J.  S.  Tenorio— formerly  a 
member  of  the  patrol  and  now  warden  of 
Guam's  penitentiary— the  patrol's  tactics 
were  violently  effective. 

Tenorio  said  the  unit  was  divided  into  two 
platoons,  each  composed  of  seven  Guam  po- 
licemen and  a  police  sergeant.  The  unit's 
first  platoon,  he  said,  was  led  by  Sgt.  George 
Plores.  The  second  was  led  by  Sgt.  Felix 
Wusstig.    WhUe    on    patrol,    the    pUtoons 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  sutements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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moved  In  single  file.  Tenorio  recalled,  each 
led  by  tU  aergeant. 

A  point  man  walked  well  in  advance  of  the 
platoona,  acouttnc  the  terrain  and  looking 
for  footprints  or  bndten  brush  left  by  Japa- 
nese. The  patrol's  commander— M.  Sgt. 
Juan  Aguon  (later  promoted  to  lieuten- 
ant)—walked  behind  the  point  man  and  in 
front  of  the  platoons.  A  rear  guard  followed 
the  platoons,  watching  for  signs  of  ambush. 
Wlien  the  point  man  would  report  traces 
of  J^ianese,  Tenorio  recalled,  the  two  pla- 
toons would  swing  around  and  form  a  single 
line  facing  the  enemy. 

When  Japanese  were  sighted,  he  said, 
Aguon  would  signal  to  his  platoon  leaders 
the  direction  of  the  enemy  and  the  volume 
of  Are  he  desired. 

After  a  withering  volley  of  rifle  and  sub- 
machine gun  rounds,  shotgun  slugs  and  gre- 
nades had  cut  the  Japanese  down,  he  said, 
the  patrol  would  bury  the  bloody  corpses 
and  move  on.  looking  for  more  stragglers. 

AcconUng  to  John  Wusstig,  brother  of 
platoon  leader  Felix  and  now  captain  of  the 
Department  of  Public  Safety's  Fire  Division, 
patrol  memliers  Invented  a  novel  method  of 
disposing  of  Japanese  bodies. 

"One  time,"  he  said,  "the  patrol  killed  this 
guy  in  a  rocky  cliff  area.  There's  no  way  we 
can  bury  him:  the  ground's  too  iiard." 

And.  he  said,  the  patrol  could  not  cover 
him  over  with  rocks,  because  "The  only 
ro^s  around  were  small,  what  you  call 
finger  rocks." 

So.  he  said,  they  8tuck.the  body  in  a  crev- 
ice, laid  dynamite  o^r  the  corpse,  covered 
the  mouth  of  the  c#evice  with  small  rocks 
and  ignited  the  dyniinite. 

As  described  by/Tenorio.  Wusstig,  and 
other  members  ^Tthe  patrol,  the  stragglers 
seemed,  in  a  way;  pitiable. 

As  the  months  grew  Into  years,  their  rifles 
and  ammunition  corroded  and  their  uni- 
forms mildewed.  The  Japanese  hunted  with 
clips  of  U.S.  issue  .30  caliber  ammunition, 
which  they  picked  up  in  military  dumps, 
and  flapped  through  the  Jungle  in  baggy  OI 
fatigues,  which  they  stole  from  military 
clotheslines. 

They  looked  and  behaved  more  like  beg- 
gars than  soldiers  of  the  emperor,  the  patrol 
recalled.  Time  and  again,  the  patrol  was 
able  to  destroy  entire  groups  of  Japanese 
because  they  slept  or  foraged  without  post- 
ing sentries. 

The  Japanese  usually  saw  nothing  more 
of  their  destroyers  than  muale  bursts  in 
the  Jungle  murk  and  the  sudden  thrust  of 
tMiyonets. 

"Most  of  the  time."  Tenorio  said.  "The 
stragglers'  grenades  didn't  work."  And.  he 
added,  their  foiu--shot  rifles  often  would 
Jam  on  the  second  round. 

However,  although  the  stragglers  were 
poorly  equipped  and  disorganized,  they  were 
quite  capable  of  striking  back  at  their  pur- 
suers, and  sometimes  Ouamanians  as  well  as 
Japanese  died. 
John  Wusstig  described  one  such  incident: 
Before  Christmas  of  1947.  a  farmer  heard 
someone  walking  around  his  ranch  at  night 
and  saw  a  Japanese  with  a  big  machete. 

"He  abandoned  his  ranch  and  the  next 
morning  came  into  the  Tlgo  police  substa- 
tion." 

The  Yigo  police  notified  Aguon.  according 
to  Wusrtjg,  and  Aguon  sent  patrol  members 
to  investigate. 

That  evening  the  patrdlmen  tracked  the 
Japanese  to  a  rocky  area  in  the  cliffs  on  the 
coaatllne  and  saw  a  tin  shack  in  which  the 
stragglers  lived. 

The  next  morning.  Wusstig  said,  eight  pa- 
trolmen approached  the  shack  around  a 
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high  rock.  Bui  he  added,  since  the  shack 
was  high  in  t^e  cliffs  and  commanded  a 
view  of  the  be^h  below,  the  Japanese  had 
seen  the  patrolmen  approach  and  had  laid 
an  ambush  for  them. 

Since  Antonio  Manibusan  was  the  point 
man  that  day.  JVusstig  said,  he  was  the  first 
one  around  the  rock. 

And  he  was  killed  instantly  by  a  furious 
fusillade  of  Jaiianese  rifle  fire. 

The  fire  waslso  hot,  according  to  Tenorio. 
that  the  patrdlmen  had  to  leave  Manibu- 
san's  body  where  It  had  fallen  and  slowly 
work  their  way  back  down  the  cliffs. 

The  next  morning,  after  they  had  been  re- 
inforced by  other  members  of  the  patrol 
Tenorio  said  they  returned  for  the  body  and 
saw  that  the  Japanese  had  smashed  Mani- 
busan's  face  wtth  their  rifle  butts. 

The  patrolmen  then  made  a  sweep 
through  the  stragglers'  campsite  but,  ac- 
cording to  Wusstig,  saw  no  Japanese.  They 
destroyed  the  Stragglers'  tin  shack,  pounded 
holes  In  their 'cooking  utensils  and  put  up 
notices  around  the  area,  telling  the  Japa- 
nese in  their  own  language  that  the  war  was 
over  and  that  no  harm  would  come  to  them 
if  they  surrended. 

Three  to  folir  weeks  later,  Wusstig,  re- 
called membett  of  the  patrol— who  camped 
out  about  a  m^e  from  the  shack— saw  three 
stragglers  apptoach,  waving  white  flags. 

"I  wanted  to  fire  on  them,"  Tenorio  said, 
"but  our  officers  were  always  very  strict 
about  observinjg  the  rules  of  war." 

Armed  or  unarmed,  according  to  Tenorio. 
the  Japanese  usually  were  very  liard  to  cap- 
ture. 

"We  catch  this  one  (imarmed)  straggler 
sleeping  unde^  a  tree,  up  on  Agana  Heights. 
Ben  Borja  gr^bs  him  by  the  leg,  but  the 
straggler  trlea  to  get  away,  BorJa  has  the 
guy  by  both  legs,  but  the  straggler  tries  to 
get  away  towards  the  river  bank.  Borja  has 
him  by  one  1«,  and  Is  hanging  onto  a  tree 
branch,  but  t|ie  guy  is  still  kicking,  biting, 
spitting  ■  ■  ■"  { 

After  Borja  [pulled  the  straggler  from  the 
river  bank,  according  to  Tenorio,  Felix  Wus- 
stig "takes  the  guy  out  on  his  (Wusstig's) 
back.  The  straggler  bites  Felix  on  his  neck. 
"After  we  get  him  out  of  the  bush,  we  tie 
him  up  with  rppe." 

The  stragglers  were  hard  to  capture,  Ten- 
orio said,  "because  they  Just  won't  give  up. 
They  spit  on:  you  and  kick  you,  but  they 
won't  surrender." 

The  straggler  caught  on  Agana  Heights, 
he  said,  was '  small  and  skinny.  Yet,  "He 
struggled  agaM>st  Ben  Borja,  who  Is  a  real 
big,  stocky  guy."  Tenorio  said  as  he  spread 
his  arms  to  4>ow  how  broad  Borja's  shoul- 
ders were.       ' 

Tenorio  recalled  an  Incident  In  Barrigada- 
MangUao  in  Which  18  Japanese  committed 
suicide  rather  than  surrender. 

The  Incident  began,  he  said  with  a  farm- 
er's report  of  a  stolen  bull. 

Patrol  members,  according  to  Tenorio. 
were  able  to  follow  the  stragglers'  trail  be- 
cause of  the  ••very  terrible"  body  odor  of  the 
Japanese.  They  caught  the  stragglers  in  the 
boonies  behind  a  log.  butchering  the  carcass 
of  the  bull,  he  said.  When  Felix  Wusstig 
shot  their  lookout  man  (posted  in  a  tall  tan- 
gantangan  t^ee  nearby)  with  a  Thompson 
submachine  gun.  the  rest  of  the  Japanese 
fled.  Tenori^  said,  and  ttirew  themselves 
from  the  topbf  a  cliff. 

All  of  th^  incidents— the  murder  of 
Manibusan,  the  capture  of  the  unarmed 
straggler  on  Agana  Heights  and  the  attack 
on  the  18  Japanese— happened  during  day 
time,  patrol  members  recalled. 
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However,  according  to  George  Fores,  for- 
merly a  combat  pati^l  platoon  sergeant  and 
the  Japanese  often  op- 
erated at  night,  so  did  the  patrol. 

The  Japanese  ambush  us  during  the  day. 
when  they  can  see  us  coming,"  he  said,  "but 
we  set  up  ambushes  for  them  at  night." 

In  1948.  Tenorio  recaUed.  the  patrol  re- 
ceived reports  of  stfagglers  In  the  Harmon 
area.  I 

One  bright,  moonlit  night,  he  said,  he  and 
other  patrol  membm  set  up  an  ambush  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  Harmon  camp. 

At  about  9  pjn.  they  saw  five  Japanese 
come  down  the  face  of  the  hill  and  sneak 
into  the  dump  from  the  side  opposite  the 
patrol,  he  said.  Tljey  held  their  fire  for 
about  10  minutes,  h4  said,  because  the  strag- 
glers were  wandering  all  over  the  dump. 

However,  he  said  as  the  Japanese  grouped 
around  a  particular  big  pile  of  refuse  about 
75  feet  away,  the  patrolmen  cut  them  down 
with  a  withering  volley  of  rifle  fire. 

Four  of  the  Japanese  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  Tenorio  said,  and  one— badly  wound- 
ed—ran toward  the  patrolmen,  through 
them  and  collapsed  on  the  ground  behind 
them. 

"It  was  a  nice  ami  lush."  Tenorio  said  with 
a  smile. 

According  to  Mariano  Ouz.  now  a  police 
lieutenant,  reports  J  of  stragglers  and  the 
number  of  kills  tapered  off  as  the  years 
wore  on.  imtil  1947-48  they  were  few  and 
far  between. 

Ouz  said  he  parilcipated  in  one  historic 
event— the  patrol's  last  kill.  Christmas  Day, 
1948.  I 

A  straggler  was  Ughted  in  Talofofo  and 
the  patrol  was  on  the  scene  about  10  a.m. 

Two  stragglers  were  butchering  a  cow  at 
their  campsite  whi^  one  stood  beside  a  52- 
gallon  drum  a  few  jfards  away  getting  water, 
Cruz  recalled.  i 

The  patrol  opened  fire  and  killed  the 
straggler  who  was  ^wing  water,  Crvz  said. 
The  other  one  escaped. 

Ten  young  men-Inow  middle-aged  or  de- 
ceased—squatted around  the  bullet-riddled 
body  of  the  soldier  they  Just  killed. 

If  they  felt  any  fear  In  pursuing  the  strag- 
glers or  disgust  ai  the  shattered  body  in 
front  of  them,  it  dij)  not  show  in  their  faces. 
They  were  tired,  bi4t  exhilarated. 

"It  was  fun."  Cniz  said.  "When  I  couldn't 
go  out  and  hunt  the  stragglers,  but  had  to 
remain  liehind  a  desk,  tears  dropped  from 
my  eyes." 

Said  Flores:  "It  was  like  hunting  deer. 
Ouamanians  are  gqod  deer  hunters." 

"It  was  like  a  gi^e  of  hide-and-go-seek." 
he  said.  j 

And.  he  said,  the  work  was  necessary  if 
the  island  were  td  be  returned  to  law  and 
order.  "If  they  (the  stragglers)  find  you 
alone  on  your  raiK^.  they  kill  you  and  steal 
your  cattle  and  chickens." 

Although  some  .  members  of  the  patrol 
were  mistreated  by  the  Japanese  during  the 
occupation,  they  said  pride  in  themselves 
and  a  desire  to  hf Ip  their  follow  Islanders 
were  more  important  motivations  for  their 
patrol  work  than  hatred  of  the  Japanese. 

"Sure."  Flores  said,  "they  treated  us  like 
animals.  They  bev  you  if  you  didn't  follow 
their  orders."  But.  be  said,  he  joined  the 
patrol  not  because  he  hated  the  Japanese. 


but  because  he 
Marines  and  help 
lives."* 


'wanted  to  work  with  the 
;hem  defend  our  land  and 
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DEEP  FREEZE  FOR  NUCLEAR 
ARMS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GtOKOIA 
in  THE  HOTTSK  OF  RXPHBSDfTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7, 1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
movement  to  freeze  nuclear  weapons 
holds  momentous  possible  conse- 
quences for  the  United  States  and  Its 
future  generations.  If  those  who  advo- 
cate this  freeze  are  successful,  we 
could  be  placed  in  the  position  of  the 
Carthaginians  who  disarmed  at  the  in- 
sistence of  Rome  and  then,  too  late, 
were  unable  to  rearm  and  successfully 
defend  themselves.  Dr.  Edward  Teller, 
the  father  of  the  H-bomb,  now  a 
senior  research  fellow  at  the  Hoover 
Institute  at  Stanford  and  former  direc- 
tor of  the  Livermore  National  Labora- 
tory has  written  in  a  few  sucxinct 
words  why  the  call  for  this  nuclear 
freeze  is  a  mistake.  His  statement, 
which  appeared  in  the  Journal  of  Civil 
Defense  for  June  1982,  follows: 
Daxp  Rtxaa  fob  NncL&ui  Akms 

A  new  tidal  wave  of  disarmanent  propa- 
ganda is  approaching.  In  addition  to  the 
usual  "liberal"  contingent  and  the  Viet  Nam 
protestors  and  antl-nukes  In  search  of  a 
cause,  many  church  people  are  swelling  the 
ranks.  The  argument  of  the  latest  recruits  Is 
simple  and  powerful:  they  want  to  save 
man,  the  creature  of  Ood.  The  time  is  ap- 
propriate—1984  Is  approaching  and  the 
Phantasiastic  mentality  may  be  further  en- 
hanced because  we  are  nearing  the  end  of  a 
milennlum.  Leonid  I.  Brezlmev  has  ex- 
pressed agreement  with  their  statement, 
"Let  us  put  nuclear  arms  development  in 
deep  freeze." 

One  is  faced  with  the  necessity  of  using 
the  weak  straw  of  reason  to  construct  a  dam 
against  this  tide  that  could  spell  the  end  of 
the  influence,  even  the  existence,  of  the 
United  States.  But  reasonable  thought,  al- 
though it  may  be  unable  In  the  end  to  resist 
strong  emotions,  still  exists  and  reimUns  un- 
equivocal. 

There  has  been  an  effective  freeze  in  the 
United  States  on  the  development  of  tectmi- 
cally  new  and  ingenious  weapons  for  the 
last  two  decades.  The  Pentagon  has  been 
preoccupied  with  the  Immediate  exigencies 
of  the  Viet  Nam  war  and  with  modest  im- 
provements of  existing  equipment.  In  the 
meantime  the  myth  of  detente  has  been 
used  to  strengthen  a  l>elief  in  the  possibility 
of  disarmament.  While  weapon  development 
languished,  negotiations  with  the  Soviets 
prolifereated,  but  these  negotiations  did  not 
slow  down  Soviet  development  of  arms.  One 
must  only  compare  the  events  connected 
with  the  Cuban  missile  crises  with  those  of 
Iran,  Afghanistan  and  Poland  to  realize  that 
a  great  power  shift  lias  occurred. 

Advocates  of  disarmament  say  that  the 
deep  freeze  would  be  bilateral.  One  question 
may  throw  considerable  doubt  on  this.  Trea- 
ties limit  silos,  not  missiles,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  silos  can  be  counted  by  present 
technical  means  while  missiles  cannot  be. 
Our  retaliatory  missile  silos  are  not  reus- 
able. The  Soviet  silos  are  reusable— a  per- 
fectly legal  evasion  of  the  disarmament 
agreement.  Is  it  reasonable  to  want  a  deep 
freeze  on  weapons  for  the  United  States? 
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Today  it  Is  generally  admitted  that  Soviet 
military  forces  are«0uantiutively  superior. 
We  console  ourselves  by  pretending  that  we 
compensate  with  quality.  Unfortunately,  ac- 
cumuUting  evidence  suggests  that  the  Sovi- 
ets are  ahead  of  us  in  quality  as  well.  Even 
more  unfortunately,  we  keep  such  evidence 
secret  and  call  this  secrecy  "security."  Is  it 
reasonable  to  suppress  information  well- 
known  to  Soviet  leaders?  The  very  real 
effect  is  to  lull  the  American  public  Into  a 
sense  of  at  least  partial,  but  totally  unreal, 
security. 

The  bitter  facts  are  these.  If  there  were 
an  all-out  nuclear  war  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  at  least  half 
the  people  in  the  United  SUtes  would  die. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  been  preparing  for 
decades  for  conflict  and  would  suffer  fewer 
losses  in  such  an  event  tlian  they  did  in  the 
Second  World  War.  With  a  portion  of  their 
nuclear  arsenal,  they  could  reduce  the 
United  SUtes  to  Insignificance.  With  the  re- 
mainder, they  could  force  any  nation  to  de- 
liver food,  machinery  and  slave  labor  for 
their  recovery.  In  less  than  two  years,  the 
damage  in  the  Soviet  Union  could  be  re- 
paired and  the  Kremlin  would  rule  the 
world. 

However,  the  policy  of  the  Kremlin  Is  one 
of  extreme  caution— they  respect  strength. 
They  are  well  aware  that  the  tide  is  running 
in  their  favor  and  welcome  a  new  nood  of 
disarmament  propaganda.  They  prefer  to 
win  with  no  risk  and  no  damage. 

There  is  a  last  bit  of  reason  that  should  be 
widely  known  but  Isn't.  While  the  early  de- 
velopment of  nuclear  explosives  served 
purely  destructive  purposes.  In  the  last  few 
years  there  has  been  an  accelerating  trend 
of  finding  and  developing  weapons — many 
of  them  nuclear  in  nature— which  could 
blunt  and  conceivably  even  stop  a  nuclear 
attack.  A  deep  freeze  on  nuclear  arms  will 
leave  us  in  a  hopeless  situation.  It  will  stop 
the  chance  of  replacing  the  present  MAD 
(mutually  assured  destruction)  policy.  The 
evolving  trend  tliat  could  bring  about 
mutual  survival  would  get  nowhere  in  this 
country. 

One  of  the  strongest  foundations  of  the 
American  constitution  Is  the  separation  of 
the  church  and  state.  When  church  people 
support  peace,  they  do  not  differ  from  any 
other  Americans.  When  church  people  raise 
rigid  opposition  to  the  preparation  of  weap- 
onry that  decreases  the  danger  of  war  Itself, 
their  action  appears  more  dubious.  The  sur- 
vival of  its  people  Is  a  fundamental  responsi- 
bility of  the  State.  When  the  church  opens 
an  attack  on  the  means  of  defense  such 
church  action  should  evoke  resistance  not 
only  because  of  reason  but  because  of  feel- 
ings deeper  than  reason.  Independent  of 
what  beliefs  we  hold,  we  should  pray  that 
revolutionary  students,  politicians  and  arch- 
bishops do  not  make  common  cause  in  sup- 
porting an  oversimplified  solution  wtiich 
will  lead  to  disaster.* 


FISHERIES  MANAGEMENT  IS 
WORKING  BETTER  UNDER  EX- 
ISTING DOMES'nC  LAW 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  AIASKA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVCS 

Monday,  June  7.  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  was  contacted  by  a  group 
of  U.S.  fishermen  who  demonstrated 
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that  existing  U.S.  fisheries  law  is  pref- 
erable to  alternatives  that  are  being 
discussed.  I  feel  that  this  information 
should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  members  and  I  include  it  in  the 
Record. 

Because  the  United  States  fisliing  indus- 
try is  made  up  of  diverse  fisheries,  different 
articles  wUl  be  more  Important  than  others 
in  different  areas.  Briefly,  for  discussion 
below,  we  have  problems  with  the  following 
groups  of  Articles: 

(1)  Articles  82  and  297.  complicated  by  Ar- 
ticles 70  and  72,  300,  and  Article  12  in  Annex 
V,  Section  2:  these  Articles— very  ambigu- 
ously—deal with  a  coastal  SUte's  righU  and 
duties  In  the  exclusive  economic  zone,  in- 
cluding allocation  of  surplus  to  other  States, 
and  with  the  compulsory  conciliation  which 
may  result  if  a  coastal  SUte  elecU  not  to  al- 
locate Its  surplus: 

(2)  Articles  58.  63.  88.  118.  117.  118.  and 
119  would  adversely  Impact  the  United 
States  positions  on  salmon,  both  within  the 
200-mlle  zone  and  on  the  high  seas; 

(3)  Article  64.  and  possibly  Articles  70  and 
72.  would  undermine  our  Juridical  positions 
on  l>oth  tuna  and  billf  Ish;  and 

(4)  Articles  70  and  72  deal  with  possible  al- 
locations to  LDCs  in  a  subreglon  or  region: 
they  could  further  complicate  both  our  do- 
mestic allocations  process  and  our  efforts  to 
see  balanced  international  management  of 
tuna. 

As  I  said,  different  Articles  will  be  more 
Important  than  others  In  different  areas. 
However,  the  first  two  in  group  (1),  and 
read  in  the  context  of  several  of  the  others, 
are  potentially  troublesome  to  many  United 
States  fisheries  wtiich  are  or  may  be  under 
the  management  authority  of  one  of  the 
Regional  Fishery  Management  Councils. 

Article  82.  Utilization  of  Living  Resources, 
and  Article  297,  Limitations  on  Applicability 
of  Section  2  (Section  2  is  Compuls(M7  Proce- 
dures Entailing  Binding  Decisions),  could  se- 
riously Jeopardize  the  Councils'  statutory 
responsibility  to  make  optimum  yield  (OT) 
determinations.  Although  ArUcle  81.  Con- 
servation of  the  Living  Resources,  provides 
that  "the  coastal  State  shall  determine  the 
allowable  catch  of  the  living  resources  In  its 
[200-mile]  exclusive  economic  zone."  Article 
62  elaborates  the  coastal  State's  rights.  Ju- 
risdictions and  duties  as  regards  these  re- 
sources, over  which  Article  58  gives  it  sover- 
eign rights.  Article  82(1)  says  the  "coastal 
State  shall  promote  the  objective  of  opti- 
mum utilieation  [undefined].  .  .  ."  Article 
82(2)  says  the  coastal  State  shall  determine 
Its  capacity  to  harvest  the  fish  in  the  EEZ. 
and  where  It  does  not  have  the  capacity  to 
harvest  all  of  the  allowable  catch,  it  'shall 
give  other  SUtes  access  to  the  sutvIum  [un- 
defined] of  the  allowable  catch"  under  cer- 
tain agreed-upon  conditions.  Article  62(3) 
lists  relevant  factors  the  coastal  SUte  shall 
consider  in  giving  other  SUtes  access.  In- 
cluding ".  .  .  the  need  to  minimize  economic 
dislocation  of  SUtes  whose  nationals  liave 
tiabltually  fished  in  the  zone.  .  .  ."  (All  Ital- 
ics and  brackets  are  my  emphasis  and  com- 
ments.) 

When  one  considers  these  articles,  even 
more  general  and  imprecise  than  some  of 
the  provisions  in  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  and  Management  Act  are  al- 
leged to  be,  one  wonders  how  United  SUtes 
fisheries  would  fare.  After  all.  It  has  l>een  a 
policy  decision— and  Interpretation— tliat  we 
allocate  access  to  fish  to  foreigners  if  the 
United  SUtes  fishermen  will  not  harvest 
these.  It  Is  only  inferred  from,  not  stated  in. 
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the  MFCMA.  And  wltb  the  1980  amend- 
menU  to  the  crlterU  for  determinioK  allocs- 
tloQs  of  the  total  allowable  level  of  foreign 
fishing  In  the  American  Fisheries  Promo- 
tion Act.  combined  with  this  Administra- 
tion's much  more  aggressively  pro-industry 
policy,  we  certainly  are  better  off  under  the 
MFCMA  as  It's  written  than  we  would  be 
under  Article  63. 

A  talking  paper  on  the  model  Governing 
International  Fishery  Agreement,  which  the 
Government  of  Japan  submitted  to  the  De- 
partment of  State  in  February,  reinforces 
this.  At  various  points  in  the  21-page  memo 
Japan  cited  conflicts  between  the  model 
GIFA  and  what  they  called  Draft  Conven- 
tion on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  (DCU3).  the  new 
OIFA  deletes  a  paragraph  In  the  present 
agreement  on  International  developments 
on  the  law  of  the  sea.  The  Japanese  argue  it 
should  be  maintained  [slcl:  "The  basic  prin- 
ciple contained  In  the  Draft  Convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  (DCUS)  has  been  the 
international  guideline  for  conserving  and 
managing  fishery  resources  in  200-mlle 
sones.  Therefore,  It  shuld  be  clearly  stated 
in  the  new  Agreement  that  Japan  and  the 
United  States  are,  in  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations for  the  new  Agreement,  cognizant 
of  the  relevant  provisions  of  DCLS.  .  . 
This,  they  argue  later  in  the  memo,  includes 
using  optimum  utUUiation  and  acluiowledg- 
ing  the  need  to  minimize  economic  disloca- 
tion. 

Then,  in  a  cable  in  late  May.  the  Govern- 
ment of  Japan  argued  strongly  against  the 
new  50  percent  holdback  allocation  system, 
stating,  among  other  points,  ".  .  .  P^lrther, 
it  cannot  be  helped  but  sajring  that  such 
measures  taken  by  the  United  States  ignor- 
ing the  necettity  of  minimizing  economic 
dislocation  of  Japan  are  against  the  spirit 
of  the  Japan-United  States  fisheries  agree- 
ment." [Statement  from  cable  as  received, 
including  italics  for  emphasis.] 

And  if  the  ambiguities  In  Article  62 
weren't  enough,  we  have  the  apparent  con- 
fusion among  various  of  the  provisions  in 
Article  2»7(3Ka)  and  297(3)(b).  Article 
297(a>  says.  ".  .  .  the  coastal  SUte  shall  not 
be  obliged  to  accept  the  submission  to  such 
settlement  of  any  dispute  relating  to  its  sov- 
ereign rights  with  respect  to  the  living  re- 
sources in  the  exclusive  economic  zone  or 
their  exercise,  including  its  discretionary 
powers  for  determining  the  allowable  catch, 
its  harvesting  capacity,  allocation  of  sur- 
pluses to  other  States  (undefinedl  and  the 
terms  and  conditioiu  established  in  its  con- 
servation and  management  latos  and  regula- 
tions [undefined]."  (All  italics  and  brackets 
are  my  onphasis  and  comments.) 

While  that  sounds  reasonably  straightfor- 
ward Bs  it  stan<to,  it  becomes  considerably 
less  so  when  one  reads  ArUde  297(3KbKili); 
"Where  no  settlement  has  been  reached  by 
recourse  to  Section  1  of  this  Part  [Article 
279ff  deal  with  the  obligation  of  States  Par- 
ties to  settle  d]Q>utes  by  peaceful  means],  a 
dispute  shall  be  submitted  to  conciliation 
under  Aimex  V  [Conciliation],  Section  2 
[Compulsory  Submission  to  Conciliation 
Procedure  Pursuant  to  Section  3  of  Part  XV 
[Settlement  of  Disputes]],  at  the  request  of 
any  party  to  the  dispute,  when  it  is  alleged 
that-  .  .  .  (111)  a  coastal  SUte  has  arbitrarily 
[undefined]  refused  to  allocate  to  any  State, 
under  Articles  63,  60,  and  70  and  under 
terms  and  conditions  established  by  the 
coastal  State  consistent  with  the  Conven- 
tion, the  whole  or  part  of  the  surplus  it  has 
declared  to  exist." 

The  threat  to  Councils'  OY  determlna- 
tloos,  and  thus  to  the  entire  fishery  man- 
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agement  plan  (FMP)  process,  could  work 
like  this:  Suppose  a  Council  determined  that 
OY=  10.000  MT.  and  that  the  domestic 
annual  harvest  (DAH)= 6,500  MT,  but  that 
because  of  the  potential  for  DAH  to  grow, 
either  through  joint  ventures  or  through  in- 
creased United  States  processing  capacity, 
the  balance  of  the  10.000  MT  is  not  surplus, 
but  rather,  reserve.  This  is  the  policy  we 
now  practice.  To  complicate  the  issue  fur- 
ther, suppose  some  international  fisheries 
body  decides  tbat  the  maximum  sustainable 
yield  (MSY)  of  this  stock  is  12.500  MT. 

One  looks  at  the  word,  "arbitrarily,"  in 
Article  297(3)(b)(ili),  a  word  which  appears 
with  some  regularity,  with  the  clear  implica- 
tion that  a  coastal  State  mustn't  behave  so, 
and  then  one  goes  to  Article  300,  Good 
Faith  and  Abuse  of  Rights,  which  says. 
"The  States  rtirties  to  the  Convention  un- 
dertake to  discharge  in  good  faith  the  obli- 
gations entered  into  in  conformity  with  the 
Convention,  aad  to  exercise  the  rights,  ju- 
risdictions, and  freedoms  recognized  In  this 
Convention  in  a  manner  which  would  not 
constitute  an  albuse  of  right." 

And  finally,  completely  to  confuse  the 
issue,  Aimex  y.  Section  2,  Article  12  says, 
"(1)  Any  party)  to  a  dispute  which,  in  accord- 
ance with  Part  XV.  Section  3,  may  be  sub- 
mitted to  conciliation  under  this  section, 
may  institute  the  proceedings  by  written  no- 
tification addressed  to  the  other  party  or 
parties  to  the  dispute.  (2)  Any  party  to  the 
dispute,  notified  under  paragraph  1,  shall  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  such  proceedings." 

Professor  William  Burke.  School  of  Law, 
University  of  Washington,  also  makes  our 
point— unintentionally,  I'm  reasonably  sure, 
and  as  a  scholar,  not  as  one  directly  in- 
volved in  U.S.  fisheries  polices  and  their  im- 
pacts on  the  United  States  fishing  industry. 
He  addresses  the  ambiguities  of  these  Arti- 
cles in  a  May  1982  communication  of  Con- 
gressman Don  Young:  "...  Clearly  meas- 
ures reasonably  designed  to  promote  the 
local  harvestifg  industry  are  not  inconsist- 
ent with  the  Convention  and  adoption  and 
implementation  of  such  measures  would  not 
constitute  an  'arbitrary  refusal  to  allocate' 
such  that  there  would  be  even  a  colorable, 
let  alone  insijt>stantial.  basis  to  invoke  the 
conciliation  pfocess  .  .  .  even  if  all  the  above 
were  incorrect  and  the  conciliation  process 
were  engaged,  the  commission  cannot  sub- 
stitute Its  discretion  for  that  of  the  coastal 
State  and  it  fc  expressly  provided  that  the 
{towers  to  ajocate  surpluses  and  to  set 
terms  and  (^ndltions  are  discretionary." 
[I'm  not  sui|e  that  ".  .  .  [coastal  State] 
shall,  througll  other  agreements  or  arrange- 
ments .  .  .  gttre  other  States  access  to  the 
surplus.  .  ."V  discretionary.] 

And  he  continues,  "If,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  'delayed  release  policy'  used  by  th'e 
United  Statei  were  an  arbitrary  refusal  to 
allocate  wlthm  the  meaning  of  CLOS  then  it 
is  of  course  iiite  appropriate  that  some  re- 
medial action  be  undertaken  by  the  infured 
nations. "  [M  j  emphasis.] 

Under  a  series  of  complex,  interlocking 
provisions  in  the  treaty,  then,  nation  X 
could  take  ut  to  compulsory  conciliation— 
and  when  one  reflects  on  the  Japanese  and 
Korean  approaches  to  the  GIFA  negotia- 
tions, I  don^  think  it's  unreasonable  to 
think  nation  X,  Y,  or  Z  might.  Compulsory 
conciliation  it  a  process  in  which,  given  the 
contemporary  political  climate,  I  very  much 
doubt  we  would  win.  With  all  this,  I  don't 
see  how  we  c^uld  even  begin  to  be  comforta- 
ble that  any  OY  determination  which  in- 
cluded a  res^e  wouldn't  risk  being  hauled 
into  condlial  ion.  At  a  minimum  our  admin- 
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istratlon  of  the  MIlCMA  would  encounter 
delays,  as  bureaucrats  argued  that  imple- 
mentation of  challenged  plans  should  await 
the  outcome  of  conciliation  proceedings. 
Moreover,  the  tendency  to  play  it  safe 
would  lead  to  a  less-vian-vlgorous  pursuit  of 
United  States  fisheries  interests  for  fear  of 
expensive  and  potentially  embarrassing  con- 
ciliation actions.        I 

Salmon  next.  Articles  56,  63,  66,  116,  117, 
118,  and  119  deal  with  salmon  or  salmon 
fishing,  and  in  doiag  so,  are  considerably 
less  strong  for  the  cbasttU  State  than  is  the 
MFCMA  for  salmon  management.  Article  56 
gives  the  United  Sutes  jurisdiction  over 
salmon,  but  only  in  the  EEZ.  not  to  the  ex- 
tents of  their  ranges  (outside  recognized  for- 
eign zones),  as  the  MFCMA  does.  And  Arti- 
cle 56(2)  requires  dile  regard  for  the  rights 

of  other  States.         j  

Article  63  deals  with  stocks  in  the  EEZs  of 
two  or  more  coastal  States  or  both  within 
the  EEZ  and  the  high  seas  beyond  but  adja- 
cent to  the  EEZs.  ft  calls  for  appropriate 
subreglonal  or  regional  cooperation— which 
we  already  have,  lender  the  International 
North  Pacific  Fisheries  Commission  and  the 
Fraser  River  Comp&ct— to  ensure  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  these  stocks  on  the 
adjacent  high  seas.  T 

Article  66,  with  Article  56,  is  where  one 
really  begins  to  see  Ithe  potential  discrepan- 
cies between  the  treaty  and  the  MFCMA. 
Although  the  coastal  State  does  have  pri- 
mary Interest  in  ai)d  responsibility  for  the 
stocks,  it  may  oOly  establish  allowable 
catches  after  consultation  with  those  other 
States  which  have  fished  the  high  seas 
anadromous  stocks  or  through  whose  waters 
the  stocks  pass  from  the  State  of  origin  to 
the  high  seas.  In  tl^e  case  of  United  States 
West  Coast  or  Alaska  salmon,  this  means 
Japan  in  the  first  Instance,  Canada  in  the 
second.  Further,  fisiilng  for  salmon  is  to  be 
conducted  landward  of  200  miles,  except 
where  that  would  result  in  economic  disloca- 
tion for  a  SUte  other  than  the  SUte  or 
origin,  something  Which  the  SUte  of  origin 
must  seek  to  minimize. 

SUtes  other  thaij  the  SUte  of  origin  are 
to  participate  in  tneasures  to  renew  the 
salmon,  especially  tiirough  expenditures  for 
this  purpose,  but  in  return,  the  SUte  of 
origin  must  give  the  contributing  SUte  spe- 
cial consideration  ^>T  access  to  stocks  origi- 
nating in  its  rivei*.  Finally,  the  State  of 
origin  and  other  States  must  arrange  to  im- 
plement these  provisions,  where  appropri- 
ate, through  regional  organizations. 

Now,  contrast  all  that  with  what  we  have 
under  the  MFCMAj  jurisdiction  over  salmon 
to  the  extents  of  tnelr  ranges,  except  when 
they  are  in  the  waiers  of  other  nations  and 
on-going  regional  arrangements  through 
INPFC  and  the  Fr»ser  River  Compact.  Not 
only  do  we  not  gaii]  for  salmon  If  we  become 
a  party  to  the  treaty,  but  we  may  also  ac- 
quire greater  responsibilities  and  fewer  fish, 
especially  since  Sta^  other  than  the  SUtes 
of  origin  are  to  be  consulted,  with  a  view  to 
agreeing.  And  if  they  don't?  As  well,  bear  in 
mind  we  could  reduce  our  current  negotia- 
tion leverage  in  INPFC  which  the  option  of 
allocating  FCZ  resources  for  salmon  not 
taken  on  the  high  seas  represents. 

It  only  gets  more  discouraging  as  one  goes 
through  Articles  116  through  119.  those 
which  deal  with  conservation  and  manage- 
ment of  the  livii^  resources  of  the  high 
seas.  The  final  fn£tratlon  is  ArUcle  119(3). 
the  last  paragraph  of  these  articles.  It 
reads.  "SUtes  cont«med  shall  ensure  that 
conservation  measiires  and  their  implemen- 
Ution  do  not  discriminate  in  form  or  in  fact 
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against  the  fishermen  of  any  SUte."  So 
much  for  the  MFCMA's  jurisdiction  over 
salmon  to  the  extents  of  their  high  seas 
ranges  and  its  preference  for  allocation  of 
the  resource  to  United  States  fishermen. 

Article  64  deals  with  highly  migratory  spe- 
cies, including  tuna  and  blllfish.  Article 
64(1)  calls  for  international  cooperation  to 
ensure  conservation  and  optimum  utUiza- 
tion  throughout  the  region,  both  within  and 
beyond  the  EEZ.  Further,  if  no  such  mecha- 
nism exists,  the  coastal  SUte  and  other 
SUtes  which  fish  in  the  region  shall  estab- 
lish one.  And,  to  esUblish  conclusively  that 
this  Article  is  at  odds  with  our  juridical  po- 
sition. Article  64(2)  sUtes  that.  "The  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  1  apply  in  addition  to 
other  provisions  of  this  Part."  For  that, 
read  coastal  SUte  Jurisdiction  over  tuna, 
under  Article  56.  Further,  were  we  to  accept 
the  treaty,  we  would  undermine  the  twin 
pillars  of  support  for  effective  tuna  manage- 
ment and  for  our  distant  water  tuna  fishing 
Industry— the  embargo  provisions  of  the 
MFCMA  and  the  seizure,  compensation  pro- 
visions of  the  Fishermen's  Protective  Act. 

But,  to  make  the  issue  more  complicated 
for  the  United  SUtes  Industry,  under  the 
MFCMA.  we  do  have  jurisdiction  over  bill- 
fish,  and  we  are  managing  them.  For  that 
fishery,  if  we  were  to  accept  the  treaty,  we 
would  be  obliged  to  esUblish  some  new 
international  mechanism  for  blllfish  man- 
agement. Further  confusion,  with  no  gain  to 
the  United  SUtes.  We  would  hurt  both 
ways:  in  the  tima  fishery  and  In  the  blllfish 
fishery. 

The  last  two  articles  of  considerable  con- 
cern are  Articles  70  and  72,  they  deal  with 
the  rights  of  SUtes  with  special  geographic 
characteristics  and  the  restrictions  on  trans- 
fer of  rights  under  Articles  69  and  70. 

It's  difficult  to  anticipate  what,  precisely, 
might  be  the  range  of  problems  we  would 
have  with  these  Articles.  Their  NIEO  fla- 
vour is  unmistakable.  That  alone  is  reason 
to  view  them  with  caution.  Article  70(3) 
does  address  taking  into  account,  among 
other  points,  "the  need  to  avoid  effects  det- 
rimental to  fishing  conununltles  or  fishing 
industries  of  the  coastal  SUte."  But  Article 
70(4).  although  it  does  refer  to  Article  70(3) 
deals  with  the  coastal  SUte's  responsibility 
to  allow  for  participation  in  the  coastal 
SUte's  fisheries  of  developing  SUtes  in  the 
region  or  subreglon  with  special  geographic 
characteristics. 

Article  72  reminds  me  that  already  we 
have  had  a  poUock  allocation  off  Alaska  to 
the  Mexicans  go  from  them  to  the  Koreans, 
and  a  similar  situation  with  hake  off  the 
West  Coast.  I  can  foresee  a  situation  where, 
under  Article  70(4),  the  "region"  of  the 
United  SUtes  could  be  required  to  allocate 
fish  to  an  LDC  Instead  of  to  a  European, 
Asian,  or  even  African  coimtry  from  which 
the  United  SUtes  Industry  might  derive 
greater  benefit.  NIEO. 

To  conclude,  I  think  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  is  the  best  benchmark  we  in  the 
United  SUtes  fishing  industry  have  had 
against  which  to  measure  the  considerable 
progress  we  have  made  because  of  the  Mag- 
nuson  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act.  Many  too  many  times  in  the  last 
six  years  it  has  seemed  to  fishermen  all  over 
the  country  that  we  have  gone  nowhere,  or 
even  behind,  with  the  MFCMA.  With  the 
spectre  of  having  to  work  under  the  treaty. 
I  think  our  potential  under  the  MFCMA  be- 
comes much  clearer.  It  may  be  far  from  per- 
fect, but  It  is  considerably  better  than  what 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty  offers.* 
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PILOT  PROGRAM  IN  BLXTE 
SPRINOS.  MO. 


HON.  WENDELL  BAOEY 

orinssoinu 
IN  THE  hot;se  of  represkntattvbs 
Monday,  June  7,  1982 
•  Mr.     BAILEY     of     Missouri.     Mr. 
Speaker,    the    poli(%    department    of 
Blue  Spring.  Mo.,  under  the  capable 
direction  of  Chief  Howard  L.  Brown, 
and  with  the  (^operation  of  paramed- 
ics of  the  department  of  emergency 
medical  service.  Is  completing  the  final 
phase  of  a  pilot  program  to  certify  its 
24  road  patrolmen  as  emergency  medi- 
cal technicians  (EMTs). 

In  1978  the  city  administrator,  Fred- 
erick R.  Siems,  Jr..  conceived  the  pro- 
gram and  advocated  that  police  offi- 
cers be  included  as  an  integral  part  of 
an  advanced  EMS  system. 

The  obvious  advantages  of  such  a 
proposal  are  spelled  out  by  Mr.  Siems 
In  an  article  in  the  May  1982  issue  of 
the  Missouri  Municipal  Review. 

I  congratulate  the  24  patrolmen  for 
participating  in  the  program,  I  com- 
mend Mr.  Siems  for  his  idea  and  Initia- 
tive, and  I  commend  the  article  to 
each  of  my  colleagues  as  an  idea  worth 
sharing  with  each  municipality  in  your 
dlstrict. 

I  submit  the  Missouri  Municipal 
Review  article  for  the  Record. 

[From  Missoiul  Municipal  Review,  May 
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Blux  Springs  Poucx,  EMT  Program 

(By  Frederick  R.  Siems,  Jr.) 

Situation:  The  police  officer  who  wrote 
you  a  speeding  ticket  twenty  minutes  ago  is 
now  busy  controlling  serious  arterial  bleed- 
ing from  an  open  leg  fracture  your  child 
suffered  when  hit  by  a  car  in  front  of  your 
house.  A  second  officer  gently  takes  another 
blood  pressure  reading  and  radios  the  infor- 
mation to  paramedics  enroute  to  the  acci- 
dent scene  to  provide  advanced  medical 
care.  Seem  unusual?  Resldente  of  Blue 
Springs.  Missouri  have  discovered  this  is  no 
longer  a  rare  occurrence. 

The  Blue  Springs  Police  Department, 
under  the  direction  of  Chief  Howard  L. 
Brown  and  with  the  cooperation  of  Emer- 
gency Medical  Service  (EMS)  Department 
paramedics,  is  completing  the  final  phase  of 
a  program  to  certify  100%  of  its  24  road  pa- 
trolmen as  Emergency  Medical  Technicians 
(EMTs).  Beyond  the  CPR  capability  re- 
quired of  every  dty  employee  in  Blue 
Springs,  these  officers  are  trained  to  recog- 
nize and  provide  emergency  management  of 
a  wide-ranging  array  of  medical  problems 
resulting  from  accident  or  illness. 

The  proposal  to  include  police  officers  as 
an  Integral  part  of  an  advanced  EMS  system 
was  conceived  and  advocated  by  City  Ad- 
ministrator Frederick  R.  Siems.  Jr.  in  1978. 
Siems  theorized  that  police  on  patrol  were 
usually  first  on  the  scene  when  a  call  for 
emergency  assistance  was  received.  Because 
proper  management  in  the  first  few  minutes 
of  an  emergency  often  means  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,  knowing  what  or 
what  not  to  do  is  essential  for  the  officers. 
Moreover,  this  kind  of  training  might  well 
safeguard  paramedic  crews  and  other  police 
responding  to  potential  onergencles,  whose 
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chances  of  being  Involved  in  an  accident  in- 
crease threefold  while  using  UghU  and 
sirens.  On-the-scene  EMTs  could  provide  an 
educated  evaluation  of  patient  condition— if 
it  was  not  life-threatening,  other  personnel 
could  be  advised  to  flow  with  normal  traffic 
patterns  while  completing  their  response. 

BUtCriTS  OP  PROGRAM 

Police  EMTs  have  already  had  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  EMS  system  in  this  fast- 
growing  city  of  30.000  people.  Computerized 
EMS  Department  daU  printouts  reveal  one 
particularly  interesting  sutistlc  in  regard  to 
victims  who  have  been  discovered  without 
pulse  or  respirations  (a  sUte  of  clinical 
death).  In  80%  of  the  cases  where  these  pa- 
tients have  been  successfully  resusdUted  (a 
return  of  heartbeat  and  breathing),  basic 
life  support  in  the  form  of  CPR  has  been 
initiated  by  Police  EMTs  before  the  arrival 
of  EMS  paramedics.  Once  advanced  life  sup- 
port was  available  the  Police  ESifTs  re- 
mained to  assist  paramedics,  usually  provid- 
ing an  officer  to  drive  the  ambulance  and 
one  to  assist  with  treatment  in  the  patient 
compartment  enroute  to  the  hospital.  Many 
of  these  people  owe  their  lives  to  this  dedi- 
cation. 

The  use  of  PoUce  EMTs  also  allows  Blue 
Springs  to  maintain  a  second  emergency 
ambulance  on  "stand-by"  should  the  pri- 
mary unit  be  in  use  when  a  second  call  is  re- 
ceived. A  designated  on-duty  Police  EMT  re- 
sponds to  EMS  headquarters  to  drive  the 
stand-by  unit  an  assist  and  EMS  stand-by 
paramedic  in  treating  patienU.  At  a  very 
reasonable  cost  this  reduces  the  risk  of  a  15- 
45  minute  response  time  for  an  out-of-town 
emergency  ambulance. 

Blue  Springs  was  fortunate  that  the  basic 
components  necessary  to  integrate  this  pro- 
gram effectively  into  it  EMS  system  were  al- 
ready in  place  when  the  proposal  was  first 
seriously  advocated.  These  included  the 
sUte's  first  911  emergency  telephone  net- 
work: an  aU-paramedic  £ailS  Department 
qualified  and  willing  to  teach  EMT  courses; 
central  dispatching  and  communications  for 
fire,  police  and  EMS;  a  dedicated  body  of 
police  officers  willing  to  undertake  the 
extra  training  and  responsibility:  an  excel- 
lent rapport  between  policy  and  EMS  per- 
sonnel; and  a  city  administration  committed 
to  providing  budgetary  support  and  exten- 
sive community  support  for  the  advanced 
EMS  system  as  a  whole. 

PROGRAM  COSTS 

City  managers,  mayors  and/or  dty  coun- 
cils will  have  at  least  three  pertinent  ques- 
tions when  considering  cross-training  police 
as  EMTs:  1)  How  much  does  it  cost?)  2)  How 
long  does  it  take?  and  3)  What  benefita  can 
our  city  derive  from  the  Investment? 

The  cost  is  variable,  obviously,  depending 
upon  your  city's  resources  and  the  extent 
your  police  are  willing  to  Involve  themselves 
in  the  program.  Blue  Springs  elected  to  pay 
its  officers  overtime  if  they  attended  classes 
when  off-duty.  The  following  is  an  average 
breakdown  of  training  cosU  per  individual 
officer:  $125  f>er  student  for  Instructor  and 
tuition  fees;  $25  per  student  for  textbooks 
$300  (approximately)  per  student  In  over- 
time salary  costs;  $450  total  average  cost  per 
student. 

An  average  sute-approved  EMT  course 
entails  about  120  hours  of  classroom  in- 
struction and  ten  or  more  hours  in  a  hospi- 
tal emergency  room  setting  (30  four-hour 
sessions,  two  sessions  per  week,  total  of  16 
weeks  training). 

Several  beneflU  provided  by  Police  EMTs 
have  already  been  mentioned  as  Increases  in 
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the  quality  of  total  care.  In  many  regions, 
rural  or  urban,  there  Is  a  slgnlilcant  time 
lag  between  the  request  for  an  ambulance 
and  the  availability  or  arrival  of  the  needed 
unit.  With  a  few  basic  supplies  carried  in  a 
first  responder  box.  the  Police  EMT  can  be 
a  crucial  stop-gap  in  the  chain  of  patient 
care,  rendering  basic  emergency  support 
until  the  arrival  of  a  qualified  mobile  medi- 
cal unit.  It  may  literally  be  a  question  of 
saving  lives. 

Officers  involved  in  Blue  Springs'  pilot 
program  report  expanded  confidence  in 
their  own  abilities,  yet  some  of  the  fringe 
benefits  of  the  training  are  less  easily  de- 
fined. Perhaps  the  most  important  of  these 
Involve  how  the  community  perceives  the 
role  on  the  police  officer— a  relatively  unex- 
pected benefit.  Where  patrol  personnel  have 
been  considered  primarily  as  enforcers,  a 
new  dimension  is  emerging.  Suddenly  offi- 
cers are  also  emergency  health  care  special- 
ists, working  desperately  at  times  to  pre- 
serve life  In  a  non-traditional  manner  and 
adding  a  new  fresiiness  to  an  old  motto:  "to 
protect  and  serve."* 


EXTENSA 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  DONNA 
NORBURY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
nf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  few  moments  to  com- 
mend one  of  my  constituents,  Ms. 
Donna  Norbury. 

At  the  International  Science  and  En- 
gineering Fair  held  in  Houston,  Tex., 
last  month.  Donna,  a  Middle  Town- 
ship High  School  senior,  was  awarded 
two  gold  medals.  She  won  first  place 
and  the  medals  in  the  Earth  and  space 
science  category  with  her  study,  the 
effect  of  metal  poisons  on  killlf ish. 

In  addition.  Donna  received  an  hon- 
orable mention  and  $250  from  the  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  a  General  Motors  first 
place  commendation  of  $250  which 
will  be  presented  to  Donna's  school  on 
her  behalf. 

Donna's  winning  entry  placed  her 
amongst  the  top  12  of  500  students 
representing  North  America,  South 
America,  Europe,  and  Australia.  This 
ambitious  17-year-oId,  who  was  select- 
ed from  70.000  students  competing  in 
local  and  regional  science  research 
competitions,  is  Miss  Cape  May 
County  1982,  a  member  of  the  nation- 
al society  and  active  in  countless  other 
school  and  community  organizations. 

I  offer  you  my  congratulations 
Donna  and  wish  you  continued  success 
at  Ursinus  College  and  in  the  years  to 
come.  You  are  truly  an  outstanding 
young  woman.* 
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PERSON^i  L  ANNOUNCEMENT  by  a  vote  of  349  to?  55,  with  135  Repub- 
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HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 


IN  THE  HOl 


,0r  MICHICAN 
5E  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monkay,  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  ALBOf TA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  mal^e  known  my  reasons  for 
voting  in  favpr  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee's  Substitute  to  House  Con- 
current Resoiitlon  345  (the  Jones  sub- 
stitute), and]  my  reasons  for  voting 
against  Mr.  Latta's  substitute  to 
House  Concutrent  Resolution  345. 

I  believe  a  comparison  of  the  two 
proposals  is  in  order. 

Both  substitutes  were  designed  to 
reduce  the  Federal  deficit.  The  substi- 
tutes dlfferei  considerably,  however, 
in  the  size  of  the  deficits  which  would 
have  resulted  from  their  enactment, 
especially  in  ihe  outyears. 

The  Latta  ^^ibstitute  increased  the  3- 
year  cumulat  ve  deficit  by  over  $10  bil- 
lion, accordij  ig  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Offlo;  (CBO).  The  cimiulative 
3-year  deficit  in  the  Jones  substitute 
was  $232  bill  on.  But  Mr.  Latta's  sub- 
stitute had  I  deficit  of  $242  billion 
over  the  sa  ne  period.  Clearly  the 
Jones  subst  tute  provided  for  the 
lower  Federa  deficit. 

The  Latta  substitute,  before  the 
Oakar  amen<  ment,  reduced  the  Presi- 
dent's defense  spending  request  by 
$5.3  billion  ii  [  fiscal  year  1983,  and  by 
$22  billion  o\  er  the  3-year  period  from 
fiscal  year  ]  983  through  fiscal  year 
1985.  The  Jones  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  reduced  the  President's 
defense  spen  ling  request  by  $9  billion 
(4  percent)  iii  fiscal  year  1983  and  by 
$40.4  billion  over  the  3-year  period 
from  1983  through  fiscal  year  1985. 
The  Jones  jroposal  did  not  provide 
recommenda  ions  as  to  specific 
changes  wh  ch  should  be  made  to 
achieve  targ  >ts  for  defense  spending, 
but  left  thii  matter  to  the  House 
Armed  Services  and  Appropriations 
Committees.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  al- 
ready enougli  nuclear  weapons  in  the 
world  to  desi  roy  it  11  or  12  times  over; 
is  there  reaU  f  a  need  for  more? 

It  is  my  feeling  that  the  people  of 
Michigan  dq  not  think  the  Defense 
Department  can  efficiently  absorb  all 
the  money  I^esident  Reagan  wants  to 
throw  at  it.  Indeed,  my  own  poll  shows 
that  the  clt^ns  of  my  district  think 
that  when  Congress  is  being  asked  to 
reduce  the  Overall  growth  of  Federal 
spending  and  actually  decrease  ex- 
penditures tor  many  domestic  pro- 
grams, we  ntust  be  mindful  of  similar 
needs  in  our  defense  program.  Certain- 
ly we  must  have  a  creditable  military 
deterrent.  But  defense  spending  for  its 
own  sake  wiH  solve  nothing,  least  of  all 
balancing  thie  Federal  budget. 

The  Lattaj  substitute  also  failed  in 
providing  ^ergency  housing  assist- 
ance, even  {though  such  a  program 
passed  the  House  Just  a  few  weeks  ago 


licans  voting  for 
tute  allowed  for 
vital  money. 

As  you  know, 
the  budget  alte] 
to  a  majority  of 
House.    I    persoi 


The  Jones  substi- 
{this  necessary  and 


Speaker,  none  of 
itives  was  acceptable 
;he  Members  of  the 
ly  considered  the 
Jones  substitute  to  be  the  most  accept- 
able. I  believe  that  these  factors— the 
deficit  figures  ana  the  defense  spend- 
ing reductions— cUarly  made  it  prefer- 
able. I  voted  accordingly.* 
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RABBI  JOl 


H  NAROT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  fune  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
cently attended  a  memorial  for  the 
late  Rabbi  Joseph  Narot  in  Miami. 
Peter  Berg  Narot^  Rabbi  Narot's  step- 
son, gave  a  movttig  memorial  to  his 
late  stepfather  which  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

I  have  known  P^ter  Berg  Narot  since 
he  was  a  sixth  gtader  at  Sunset  Ele- 
mentary School  in  Miami.  As  his 
words  about  his  late  stepfather  sug- 
gest, Peter  has  grown  into  a  learned 
and  sensitive  young  man.  His  stepfa- 
ther Joseph  Narpt  was  the  rabbi  at 
Temple  Israel  in  North  Miami,  and  I 
am  a  member  of  the  congregation  he 
led  so  well.  He  was  my  friend  and  con- 
fidant, and  he  is!  missed  and  remem- 
bered. 

The  memorial  fallows: 

In  Memorial  to  Joseph  Narot 
(By  Peter  Berg  Narot) 

I  am  honored  to  be  asked  to  speak  today, 
in  memory  of  my  D4d,  in  front  of  this  Sanc- 
tuary, which  meant  $o  much  to  him. 

I  speak  on  behalf  of  my  two  sisters,  Susan 
Gladstone  and  Betsy  Berg,  my  Mother  Lany 
Narot,  my  Dad's  Soo.  my  Stepbrother  David 
Narot,  and  Dad's  two  Grandchildren  Adam 
Joseph  and  the  bitest  addition  to  the 
family,  three  mont|i  old  George  Gladstone 
who  I  know  would  imve  brought  great  joy  to 
his  heart  were  he  alive  today  to  share  in  our 
exhileratlon  and  happiness  for  the  arrival 
of  George,  the  next  generation. 

I  remember  when  I  was  the  next  genera- 
tional. Walking  theae  hallowed  halls  in  Joan 
Bomstein's  kindergirden  class.  It  was  in  the 
days  Just  before  c^y  Mom  and  Dad  were 
married  and  most  of  the  Temple  family 
hadn't  yet  been  tol4.  so,  one  day  I  ran  up  to 
my  Father  to  be  and  asked  in  front  of  every- 
one, "Rabbi,  when  are  you  coming  over  for 
diimer  again?",  an4  Joan's  face  lit  up  and 
Dad's  turned  red.  I  jdidn't  know  what  to  do. 

I  didn't  know  whft  to  do  eight  years  later 
when  I  stood  In  thife  very  Sanctuary  for  my 
Bar  Mltzvah.  My  Dftd  was  so  excited  that  he 
accidently  wrapped  my  microphone  cord 
around  his  foot  as  I  recited  from  the  Torah. 
Later,  on  the  tape  Bob  Ham  made  of  the 
service,  I  could  hear  myself  say,  "Expletive 
deleted  Dad,  you're  pulling  my  mike  off".  I 
didn't  know  what  to  do. 

And  I  didn't  kno«  what  to  do  eight  years 
after  that  when  I  kraduated  from  College, 
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my  Dad  was  the  proudest  man  on  earth.  For 
I  had  attained  in  his  eyes  the  greatest  of  all 
achievements.  The  strive  for  academic  ex- 
cellence. The  probe  for  truth  and  knowl- 
edge, the  search  for  answers.  A  search  that 
drove  my  Father,  drove  him  to  the  top  of 
the  world,  and  back  down  to  it's  depths. 

Yes,  that  was  the  essence  of  the  man  you 
called  Rabbi.  The  man  who  could  comfort 
you  through  the  pain  of  personal  tragedy. 
Who  would  visit  you  In  times  of  illness.  Who 
married  you  and  counseled  you  through 
marriage.  The  Rabbi  who  provoked  your 
thoughts  on  important  local  and  world 
issues  and  who  led  the  community  in  its  ef- 
forts to  achieve  harmony  among  it's  ethnic 
groups,  and  the  Rabbi  who  lifted  you  spirit- 
ually through  his  fervent  and  impassioned 
sermons. 

Yet,  my  family  and  I  knew  a  different  Joe 
Narot.  Not  the  Rabbi,  but  the  man.  The 
man  we  called  "Dad".  He  raised  us  in  a 
home  full  of  love  and  understanding,  and 
showed  us  the  world  through  his  eyes. 
Whether  it  was  on  trips  through  Europe. 
Israel  and  the  States  or  through  our  home 
which  he  opened  up  to  intimate  friends  and 
fascinating  world  leaders  who  sat  at  our 
dinner  table  over  the  years.  But,  most  of  all, 
he  always  gave  us  his  love  and  support 
through  good  times  and  bad  and  he  instilled 
in  me.  Integrity  and  a  loving  heart,  his 
loving  heart. 

I  feel  as  my  life  progresses  the  need  to 
reach  out  to  him  now.  To  seek  out  his 
wisdom  and  counsel  as  I  did  in  the  past. 
This  beautiful  Memorial  can't  bring  my  Dad 
back  to  me,  but.  through  it,  I  can  again  feel 
his  strength  and  remember  all  that  he  has 
meant  to  me.  And  I  know,  that  you  too, 
gathered  here,  will  once  again  be  able  to 
feel  his  strength  and  remember  all  he  has 
meant  to  you,  to  Temple  Israel  and  to  the 
community  for  so  many  years. 

And  what  would  Joe  Narot  want  us  to  re- 
member? 

I  quote  his  words  from  a  High  Holy  Day 
Sermon  he  gave  in  1970  entitled: 

WHAT  DO  TOU  WANT  ItE  TO  REMEMBER 

"We  must  remember  too.  In  our  hearts 
and  in  our  homes,  we  must  remember.  In 
our  schools  and  synagogues,  we  must  re- 
member. In  our  individual  and  collective 
lives,  we  must  remember.  We  must  resolve 
to  cherish,  to  honor,  and  to  do  all  that 
makes  for  life.  We  must  write  with  our 
hands,  with  our  deeds,  and  with  our  words 
in  the  book  of  life.  This,  we  must  do  for  our 
own  sake  who  yearn  for  life.  This  we  must 
do  for  the  sake  of  our  people  which  has 
always  exalted  life.  This  we  must  do  for  the 
sake  of  God  to  whom  we  look  as  the  source 
of  life.  O  God,  remember  us.  And,  God,  help 
us  to  remember". 

Thank  you.« 


WMAL'S  NINTH  ANNUAL 
LEUKEMIA  RADIOTHON 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
WMAL  radio  station,  serving  Greater 
Washington  metropolitan  area,  con- 
ducted its  ninth  annual  leukemia  ra- 
diothon  to  raise  funds  for  a  most- 
worthy  project.  This  is  another  fine 
example  of  the  philanthropic  spirit 
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that  prevails  in  our  communities  sur- 
roimding  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  25- 
hour  radiothon,  hosted  by  WMAL,  was 
able  to  raise  more  than  $317,000.  Since 
the  radiothon's  inception  9  years  ago, 
it  has  raised  more  than  $1  million 
which  has  directly  boosted  leukemia 
research.  I  comment  the  radiothon's 
host.  Bill  Mayhugh,  and  the  capable 
staff  of  WMAL  for  their  selfless  ef- 
forts in  behalf  of  the  project. 

In  addition  to  the  tireless  work  will- 
ingly and  freely  donated  by  those  af- 
filiated with  the  Greater  Washington 
Chapter  of  the  Leukemia  Society  of 
America,  commendation  should  be 
made  of  the  magnificent  efforts  of  the 
bartenders  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
the  Golden  Nugget  of  Las  Vegas  and 
Atlantic  City.  The  bartenders  annual 
ball  donated  its  proceeds  of  almost 
$48,000  to  the  radiothon.  The  leuke- 
mia casino  night,  supported  by  the 
Gold  Nugget  personnel,  including  Mr. 
Daniel  Boone  Wayson,  vice  president 
of  marketing.  Golden  Nugget  Atlantic 
City,  Inc.,  who  is  a  former  constituent 
of  mine,  played  a  great  part  in  making 
the  radiothon  a  success  by  adding 
$102,000  to  the  amount  donated  to  the 
radiothon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  man- 
ifestation of  voluntarism  in  our  com- 
munity and  commend  all  thooe  who 
helped  in  the  radiothon.* 


JACKSON  C.  DICKSON  HONORED 
AT  RETIREMENT 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
30,  1982,  Jackson  C.  Dickson,  affec- 
tionately known  as  Jack,  will  retire 
from  the  San  Lorenzo  Unified  School 
District  after  33  years  of  dedicated 
service  to  the  school  children  in  the 
area. 

Jack  has  done  an  outstanding  Job  as 
director  of  pupU  personnel  in  the  San 
Lorenzo  Unified  School  District  for 
the  past  19  years.  The  quality  of  his 
dedication  in  serving  this  school  dis- 
trict has  been  exemplary.  He  has  been 
a  wonderful  example  of  diligent  lead- 
ership and  an  inspiration  for  adminis- 
trators and  teachers  alike. 

Jack  and  his  wife,  Micky,  have  six 
children  and  six  grandchildren.  He  is  a 
devoted  family  man  and,  for  relax- 
ation, he  builds  cabins  in  the  moun- 
tains for  his  family. 

His  many  experiences  include  sever- 
al years  as  an  Air  Force  pilot  of  a  large 
troop-carrying  plane  in  the  combat 
zone  of  Southeast  Asia  during  World 
Warn. 

One  of  his  most  satisf  jring  achieve- 
ments was  the  work  he  contributed  to 
the  establishment  of  the  very  fine 
scholarship  program  in  the  San  Lor- 
enzo Unified  School  District. 
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I  Join  Jack's  many  friends  and  ad- 
mirers in  tribute  to  his  dedication  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  our 
young  people.  He  leaves  a  legacy  and  a 
record  that  are  hard  to  match.* 


A  SINGLE.  SIMPLE  TAX 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OrCAUFORlOA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Justified  public  hostility 
to  the  income  tax  system  compels  the 
Congress  to  examine  new  ways  of  col- 
lecting revenues  in  an  equitable  and 
uncomplicated  way. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  to  give 
serious  consideration  to  a  simplified 
tax  plan  which  would  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  multitude  of  exemptions, 
credits,  deductions,  and  loopholes 
which  riddle  the  present  system. 

A  "single  tax"  could  yield  as  much, 
or  more  revenue  as  our  present  com- 
plex and  mislabeled  "progressive 
income  tax."  Such  a  single  tax  should 
consist  of  a  flat  rate  applied  to  all 
income,  allowing  for  a  large  deduction 
or  credit  to  relieve  lower  Income  tax- 
payers from  an  inequitable  burden. 

A  surtax  should  be  placed  on  higher 
income  taxpayers  to  retain  the  essen- 
tial progresslvity  which  is  fundamen- 
tal to  our  tax  system. 

My  views  on  this  timely  proposal 
were  presented  recently  in  a  column 
which  appeared  in  the  Contra  Costa 
Independent.  I  would  like  to  share 
that  column  with  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  column  follows: 

Comment— A  Single,  Simple  Tax 
(By  Representative  George  Miller) 

Another  April  15  has  come  and  gone,  and 
with  it  the  recurring  feelings  of  millions  of 
American  taxpayers  that  something  Is  fun- 
damentally unsound  with  our  tax  system. 
The  income  tax.  created  in  1913  as  a  pro- 
gressive levy,  Is  widely  and  accurately  re- 
garded as  blatantly  unfair  and  Justifiably 
unpopular. 

Promises  to  "reform"  and  "simplify"  the 
tax  system  are  as  widespread  as  the  belief 
that  the  system  is  unneceasarily  complex 
and  inequitable.  In  1980,  candidate  Ronald 
Reagan,  for  example,  promised  to  rid  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  of  bureaucracy 
and  inefficiency.  In  his  first  year  in  office, 
however,  Reagan  and  Congress  added  90 
new  IRS  regulations  and  429  new  tax  forms. 

The  time  for  tinkering  is  long  since  past. 
We  need  a  bold,  new  approach  to  tax  policy, 
one  which  is  comprehensible  by  the  average 
citizen  and  which  restores  taxpayer  faith  In 
the  fairness  of  the  system. 

In  place  of  the  current  system,  consider  a 
"Single  Tax"  which  will  simplify  the  tax 
code  and  eliminate  its  innumerable  inequi- 
ties. The  Single  Tax  would  replace  the  cur- 
rent morass  of  exemptions,  deductions  and 
credits  with  a  low  flat  tax  on  all  income,  and 
one  personal  exemption  credit. 

The  Single  Tax  would  not  only  reduce  the 
complexity  of  the  tax  laws  but  the  onerous 
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burden  of  enforcing  and  complying  with 
them.  The  proposal  would  dramatically 
reduce  the  admlnlatrative  costs  of  the  IRS. 
and  save  taxpayers  much  of  the  $60  billion 
they  apend  on  tax  preparation.  According  to 
economlatB.  the  Single  Tax  would  also  gen- 
erate as  much,  or  more,  revenue  than  our 
current  inefficient  system. 

Current  tax  laws  provide  a  smorgasbord  of 
deductions,  credits  and  exclusions  that 
often  have  no  rhyme  or  reason.  Many  of  the 
loopholes  in  current  law  were  written  in  re- 
sponse to  the  pleas  of  special  Interests  and 
do  not  serve  any  rational  public  purpose.  In 
fact,  many  loopholes  distort  sound  policies 
by  guiding  corporate  Investment  decisions 
to  c^itallze  on  short-term  profits  through 
tax  benefits  instead  of  planning  long-term 
improvements. 

Many  members  of  a  congressional  commit- 
tee were  recently  stunned  when  corporate 
leaders  testifying  before  the  panel  opposed 
repeal  of  the  corporate  Income  tax.  It  is  pos- 
sible for  many  companies  not  only  to  erase 
their  entire  tax  liability  but  actually  to 
make  profits  through  manipulation  of  the 
tax  code. 

Of  course,  not  everyone  benefits  from 
these  loopholes  which  tend  to  benefit  the 
wealthiest  Individuals  and  corporations  in 
our  society.  The  middle-income  taxpayers 
earning  926.000  to  $45,000  a  year  constitute 
30  percent  of  all  taxpayers,  but  they  pay 
more  than  40  percent  of  all  taxes.  Mean- 
while, the  share  of  taxes  paid  by  corpora- 
tions has  dropped  from  23  percent  to  Just 
7.6  percent  in  the  last  two  decades. 

Frustrated  by  the  inequities  In  the  tax 
system,  a  growing  number  of  wage  earners 
has  simply  chosen  to  ignore  the  tax  laws  al- 
together, provoking  what  has  been  called 
"an  epidemic  of  national  shoplifting."  This 
year,  we  may  lose  $90  billion  in  revenues 
from  individuals  who  failed  to  file  tax  re- 
turns, three  times  the  amount  Just  six  years 
ago,  and  one  half  the  projected  1983  federal 
deficit. 

If  we  are  serious  about  tax  reform,  we 
cannot  be  satisfied  with  simply  increasing 
the  number  of  auditors  or  closing  a  few  ar- 
bitrary loopholes.  We  need  a  completely 
fresh  start. 

The  Single  Tax  would  replace  the  current 
maze  of  tax  regulations  with  a  simple,  two- 
step  calculation  that  each  taxpayer  could 
perform  without  relying  on  costly  account- 
ants and  lawyers.  A  flat  tax  of  15  percent  to 
20  percent  (the  final  figure  Is  still  being  cal- 
culated) would  be  applied  to  all  forms  of 
income  combined,  with  a  sizeable  personal 
credit. 

The  large  personal  credit  would  retain  the 
progressivlty  of  the  tax  system  by  freeing 
the  lower  Income  taxpayer  from  a  major  tax 
burden.  The  flat  tax  itself  would  close  up 
the  unjustified  loopholes  and  shelters  which 
have  afforded  a  fortunate  few  protection 
from  the  tax  laws  altogether.  Lastly,  the 
simplified  tax  system  would  encourage 
many  who  have  resisted  paying  their  fair 
share  to  contribute,  luiowing  that  the  tax 
burden  was  being  equitably  spread  among 
all  citizens, 

Naturally,  we  all  hesitate  to  consider 
abandoning  familiar  shelters  and  deductions 
for  fear  that  our  taxes  would  increase  in 
their  absence.  Not  so.  As  an  experiment 
(and  keeping  in  mind  that  the  final  figures 
are  yet  to  be  determined),  multiply  your 

income  by   15   percent,   and   then   deduct 

$1,000  for  each  adult  and  $200  for  each 

child  in  your  family.  The  chances  are  you 

like  most  taxpayers  would  benefit  from  the 

Single  Tax. 
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There  are  tw4  additional  benefits  to  the 
Single  Tax  which  should  be  welcomed  by 
taxpayers  nexti  April  15:  your  W-2  form 
would  be  about  the  size  of  a  postcard,  and  It 
would  take  less  time  to  fill  out  than  it  took 
you  to  read  this:artlcle. 

The  Single  Tgx  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.* 
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Mr.  MICH£L.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  local 
Washington.  p.C.  television  station  re- 
cently carrlei  a  documentary  series 
about  the  po^^- World  War  II  struggles 
in  Vietnam  ^titled  "The  Ten  Thou- 
sand Day  War."  Contrary  to  communi- 
ty-held views]  that  war  is  not  over.  A 
Vietnamese  cifficial  recently  reported: 
"To  a  large  extent  we  have  liquidated 
the  bourgeoisie  as  a  class  ..." 

The  word  "liquidation"  is  a  Stalinist ' 
euphemism  fOr  murder,  torture,  assas- 
sination, and  genocide.  That  is  what 
has  been  going  on  in  Vietnam  ever 
since  the  w*r  "ended."  It  has  not 
ended  for  those  Vietnamese  consigned 
to  slavery,  d^th  camps  and  deprived 
of  every  civil  i  and  human  right.  All  of 
this  has  comt  from  a  regime  we  were 
told  by  some  Americans  was  what  the 
Vietnamese  panted  and  needed.  The 
Vietnamese  boat  people  have  an- 
swered that  big  lie  by  fleeing  when- 
ever they  ca)!.  According  to  one  ac- 
count, there  fire  still  Vietnamese  who 
are  ready  an^  able  to  fight  the  Com- 
munist dictators. 

At  this  point,  I  wish  to  include  in  the 
Record,  "Aid^  Says  Internal  Foes  Still 
Threatened    [Hanoi"    from    the    New 
York  Times.  May  26,  1982. 
[Prom  the  Net  York  Times,  May  26,  1982] 
Aide  Sats  Internal  Foes  Stiu.  Threaten 
I       Hanoi 
(nr  Henry  Kamm) 
Warsaw,  May  25— A  senior  Vietnamese  of- 
ficial Interviewed  In  a  Polish  newspaper  has 
depicted  his  country  with  unusual  candor  as 
one  troubled  by  grave  military,  economic 
and  political  pitoblems. 

The  official,  Hoang  Tung,  a  secretary  of 
the  Vietnamese  Communist  Party's  Central 
Committee,  tdld  a  correspondent  of  the 
Communist  daily,  Trybuna  Ludu,  in  an 
interview  published  here  on  Monday  that 
Vietnam  was  threatened  directly  by  China, 
which  he  said  is  supported  by  the  United 
States.  The  external  threat,  Mr.  Tung  said. 
Is  matched  Inside  the  country  by  supporters 
of  the  South  Vietnamese  regime  that  was 
defeated  seven  years  ago. 

Mr.  Tung  said  "classes"  connected  with 
the  former  Saigon  Government,  though 
overthrown,  t*ul  not  yet  been  completely 
destroyed.  He  also  said  the  existence  of 
"more  than  a  tnilllon  people  formerly  close- 
ly connected"  with  the  old  regime  "compli- 
cates the  social  situation." 

"To  a  large  Extent  we  have  liquidated  the 
bourgeoisie  aaa  class,  but  former  property 
owners  continue  to  live  among  us  and  even 
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now    still    have    a    sense    of    their    own 
strength,"  the  party  <  fficial  said. 

ETHHIC  CHIK  ESE  ATTACKED 

He  added  that  man  y  of  the  former  entre- 
preneurs were  members  of  the  ethnic  Chi- 
nese minority  and  cl^arged  that  they  were 
linked  to  a  global  "nletwork"  that  was  con- 
ducting economic  war  against  Vietnam.  He 
referred  to  alleged  smuggling  of  goods  into 
Vietnam  from  Bangkok,  Hong  Kong  and 
Singapore. 

Foreign  residents  and  visitors  tend  to  be- 
lieve that  the  goods  aent  into  Vietnam  from 
abroad  and  traded  {largely  on  the  black 
market  have  provided  the  people  of  Viet- 
nam's cities  with  tbe  margin  of  survival 
while  the  official.  Government-run  sector  is 
unable  to  meet  basic  needs. 

Mr.  Tung  accused  <  China  and  other  en- 
emies of  Vietnam  o^  conducting  what  he 
characterized  as  "small  war"  against  his 
country.  He  describe(l  this  as  consisting  of 
"continuous  tension^  created  by  Chinese 
military  strength  o^  Vietnam's  northern 
border  and  the  fomenting  of  partisan  move- 
ments in  Cambodia  and  Laos. 

Vietnamese  troopw  are  stationed  In  both  of 
those  neighboring  countries,  whose  weak  re- 
gimes are  considered  dependent  on  Hanoi. 
Mr.  Tung's  assertion  that  partisan  move- 
ments in  Laos  and  (Cambodia  are  part  of  a 
war  against  Vietnam  appeared  to  be  an  ad- 
mission of  his  country's  predominance  over 
the  two  cotmtries.      1 

Furthermore,  Mr.  'Tung  charged,  an  "eco- 
nomic blockade"  Is  b^lng  carried  out  against 
Vietnam.  Presumably,  he  meant  the  suspen- 
sion of  various  Western  and  Japanese  eco- 
nomic aid  programs  in  retaliation  for  Viet- 
nam's invasion  of  Cambodia  In  1979  and  its 
continuing  occupatloh  of  that  country. 

The  Vietnamese  Official  said  the  three 
principal  tasks  facing  the  Hanoi  Govern- 
ment were  defense,  feeding  the  population 
and  laying  the  foundations  of  a  socialist 
system.  While  southern  Vietnam  has  been 
Communist  for  only  iseven  years,  the  north- 
em  half  of  the  Couhtry  has  been  Commu- 
nist since  1954  and  governed  by  a  socialist 
system  that  even  Extern  European  Com- 
munists consider  of  I  excessively  doctrinaire 
rigor. 

Referring  to  Vietnam's  serious  food  short- 
ages, Mr.  Tung  saldjthat  balancing  defense 
requirements  against  food  needs  "has  influ- 
enced the  standard  Of  living."  But  he  added, 
"When  even  the  Utiited  States  has  the  di- 
lemma of  cannons  versus  butter,  why 
shouldn't  we  have  a  dilemma,  arms  versus 
rice?" 

Acknowledging  "serious  difficulties  in  ev- 
eryday life,"  Mr.  Tung  asserted  that  the  Vi- 
etnamese were  not  meat  eaters  and  accepted 
an  annual  consumption  level  of  22  pounds  a 
person.  The  assertion,  which  is  not  support- 
ed by  knowledge  of  Vietnamese  eating 
habits,  caused  a  P(tle  to  remark  that  the 
only  purpose  of  publishing  the  interview 
was  to  persuade  Poles  that  some  countries 
were  even  worse  off  than  Poland.* 
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Mr.   Speaker,   I   am 
two  pieces  of  leglsla- 
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tion  that  will  serve  to  recognize  and 
commemorate  the  activities  of  my 
predecessor  in  office,  Tennyson 
Guyer.  Tenny's  untimely  passing  last 
year  was  a  great  shock  and  loss  to  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  and 
northwest  Ohio.  His  dedication,  enthu- 
siasm, and  diligent  representation  will 
be  remembered  for  years  to  come. 

One  bill  designates  the  Federal 
building  in  Lima,  Ohio,  as  the  "Tenny- 
son Guyer  Federal  Building."  Among 
Tenny's  many  achievements  was  the 
establishment  of  a  Federal  building  to 
better  serve  the  citizens  of  the  Fourth 
District.  The  building  was  constructed 
with  his  assistance  because  he  recog- 
nized the  desirability  of  housing  a 
number  of  Federal  offices  in  one  build- 
ing. The  building,  which  holds  my  own 
district  office,  has  served  the  area 
well,  just  as  Tenny  Guyer  served  the 
people  of  the  Fourth  Ohio  District. 

I  am  also  submitting  a  resolution  to 
provide  for  the  designation  of  August 
8  of  each  year  as  "National  Children's 
Day."  Termy  Guyer  worked  closely 
with  a  group  of  children  from  the 
Fourth  District  in  introducing  and 
passing  Public  Law  97-29,  establishing 
August  8  of  this  year  as  "National 
Children's  Day."  My  resolution  would 
make  this  an  annual  event.  The  reso- 
lution recognizes  the  important  contri- 
bution children  make  to  our  society 
and  reinforces  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to  the  well-being  of  its  children. 

The  work  and  activities  of  Tenny 
Guyer  should  not  go  unnoticed  to 
future  generations.  I  invite  my  col- 
leagues' support  for  this  legislation.* 
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•  Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
member vividly  how  our  Nation  read- 
ily responded  to  the  challenge  gener- 
ated by  the  Soviet  Union's  successful 
launching  of  Sputnik,  the  first  space 
shot.  Seemingly  overnight,  the  U.S. 
Congress  expanded  its  Federal  policy 
of  funding  education  to  assure  Ameri- 
ca's superiority  in  technology  for  de- 
fense, space,  and  industry. 

'Even  as  a  9-year-old  student,  the 
change  was  obvious.  Instead  of  one  mi- 
croscope and  old  textbooks  at  Detroit's 
Robinson  Elementary,  we  had  many 
microscopes,  new  lab  equipment,  and 
updated  textbooks.  Similar  changes 
occurred  across  the  country  at  all 
levels  of  the  educational  spectrum. 

Now,  as  a  freshman  in  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress, I  am  puzzled  and  shocked  by  the 
Reagan  administration's  second  round 
of  severe  budget  cuts.  This  would  de- 
stroy tbf^  very  educational  goals  and 
programs  which  have  resulted  in  so 
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many     technological     advancements 
over  the  past  25  years. 

Currently,  there  are  some  5.4  million 
students  attending  colleges  in  the 
United  States  and  President  Reagan's 
cuts  would  affect  2.3  million  of  them. 
Specifically,  more  than  1  million 
would  lose  Pell  grants;  250,000  college 
work-study  program  Jobs  for  needy 
students  would  be  cut;  226,000  stu- 
dents would  be  affected  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  direct  Government  loans; 
changes  in  Govenunent  loan  guaran- 
tees, would  make  some  600,000  gradu- 
ate students  ineligible;  and  the  750,000 
students  currently  receiving  help  as 
social  security  dependents  will  have 
their  aid  phased  out  beginning  this 
year.  All  of  this  while  the  cost  of  a  col- 
lege education  is  at  its  peak. 

While  it  is  true  that  there  have  been 
abuses  of  the  student  loan  program  it 
is  far  lower  than  many  other  loan  pro- 
grams. The  problem  can  be  resolved 
with  strict  enforcement  not  dismem- 
berment. 

Under  the  new  cuts,  the  State  of 
Michigan  will  lose  as  much  as  $132 
million  in  higher  education  benefits 
and  up  to  $161  million  in  elementary 
and  secondary  funding.  There  is  no 
ready  resource  to  replace  such  a  loss 
for  our  economically  devastated  State. 
Once  again,  the  middle  class  will  be 
forced  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  admin- 
istration's policies.  College  students 
will  be  hard  pressed  to  find  any  em- 
ployment or  assistance  that  will  aUow 
them  to  continue  their  education. 
Local  school  districts  cannot  simply 
raise  millage  rates  when  citizens 
cannot  afford  to  pay  the  current  rates. 
At  the  same  time,  news  coverage  of 
Michigan  School  District  difficulties 
discourages  corporate  development 
and  adds  to  our  economic  problems. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee,  I  am  acutely 
awsu-e  of  the  administrator's  efforts  to 
increase  defense  spending  from  25  to 
33  percent  of  our  national  budget.  Be- 
tween 1981  and  1986,  we  are  expected 
to  spend  $1.6  trillion  on  defense  with 
much  of  this  amount  used  for  the  pro- 
duction of  advanced  technology  weap- 
ons. As  the  technology  increases,  we 
will  need  more  qualified  people  to  op- 
erate these  weapons.  I  have  been 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  test  scores 
among  our  recent  military  recruits  are 
rapidly  declining.  In  fact,  some  of  our 
mllitary  manuals  have  resorted  to  a 
comic  book  style  approach  in  order  to 
convey  simple  messages  to  those  serv- 
ice people  who  need  the  information. 

The  billions  of  dollars  spent  on  ex- 
pensive advanced  weapons  mean  noth- 
ing if  our  service  people  cannot  exe- 
cute and  repair  the  equipment  due  to 
inadequate  education.  The  problem  is 
compounded  by  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union's  military  personnel  have 
increased  their  educational  level  while 
the  educational  testing  scores  of  our 
military  force  has  declined. 
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Aside  from  its  defense  implication, 
the  cuts  in  education  will  not  aid  our 
efforts  to  increase  productivity  and  di- 
versify our  economy.  We  need  more 
and  better  educated  people  if  we  are  to 
keep  pace  with  the  world's  advancing 
technologies.  Right  now,  the  United 
States  is  far  short  of  the  trained  engi- 
neers it  needs.  In  1979,  the  United 
States  had  53,000  engineering  gradu- 
ates—17,000  fewer  than  the  Depart- 
ment of  La)x>r  estimates  were  needed 
just  to  keep  pace  with  attrition. 

In  Japan,  40  percent  of  the  recent 
college  graduates  have  been  engineers; 
the  engineers  graduating  in  the 
United  States,  however,  amount  to  a 
mere  5  percent.  Moreover,  the  Soviet 
Union  is  producing  six  times  as  many 
engineers  as  the  United  States  with 
more  than  60  percent  going  into  de- 
fense work. 

At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  make 
every  effort  to  reinclustrialize  the  por- 
tions of  our  economy  severely  hurt  by 
the  recession.  We  must  retrain  mil- 
lions of  skilled  and  unskilled  workers 
at  a  time  when  basic  education  and  Job 
training  programs  are  being  cut  to  the 
bone.  These  cutbacks  waste  our  pre- 
cious resource  of  people  willing  to 
work  but  in  need  of  new  skills.  Again, 
we  must  eliminate  the  abuses  and 
shore  up  those  programs  which  have 
proven  to  t>e  as  much  as  80  percent  ef- 
fe<rtive. 

Cutting  Federal  support  of  educa- 
tion is  not  a  necessary  corollary  to  bal- 
ancing the  Federal  budget.  For  in- 
stance, we  are  currently  spending 
more  than  $74  billion  for  water 
projects  that  heavily  subsidize  irriga- 
tion and  electrification  costs  in  the 
South  and  West.  Also,  the  Federal 
Government  will  spend  approximately 
$3.2  billion  in  1983  to  build  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  in  Tennessee— a 
project  which  many  authorities  on  nu- 
clear energy  consider  outdated,  unnec- 
essary, and  vulnerable  to  accidents 
and  theft.  There  are  many  other  simi- 
lar items  in  the  Federal  budget.  Items 
which  cost  American  taxpayers  as 
much  as  $100  billion  per  year— money 
which  could  be  spent  on  education  and 
our  future. 

Education  is  important  to  the  future 
of  our  democracy.  In  a  more  compli- 
cated, ever-changing  world,  education 
can  mean  the  difference  between  de- 
mocracy and  enlightenment  or  corrup- 
tion and  inefficiency.  It  can  help 
produce  the  service  people,  technolo- 
gists, and  work  force  we  need  to  pro- 
vide for  a  strong  defense,  meet  foreign 
competition  and  produce  an  enlight- 
ened citizenry. 

Much  needs  to  be  done  to  improve 
education,  but  across-the-board  cuts 
without  thought  or  planning  improve 
nothing.  Perhaps  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  say  it  best: 

The  education  of  our  t>eople  Is  a  national 
investment.  It  yields  tangible  returns  in  eco- 
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nomlc  growth,  an  improved  dtizenry  and 
higher  itandarda  of  living.  But  even  more 
importantly,  free  men  and  women  value 
education  as  a  penonal  experience  and  op- 
portunity—aa  a  bade  benefit  of  a  free  and 
democratic  civilization.  It  is  our  responsibil- 
ity to  do  whatever  needs  to  be  done  to  make 
this  opportunity  available  to  all  and  make  it 
of  the  highest  possible  quality.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CALL  TO  CONSCHaf CE  VIGIL 


1979,  today 
remain  exile 
ble  recesses  i 
Today,  48 
tors  are  eithd 
the  Soviet  Ul 
banishment. 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

orrLOUDA 
nr  THC  House  or  REPRzsEirrATrvES 

Mmiday.  June  7,  1982 

•  Bflr.  FASCEILL  Mr.  Speaker,  every 
year  since  1976,  Members  of  Congress 
have  taken  the  floor  on  a  regular  basis 
and  called  upon  the  government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  dignify  the  commit- 
ments it  made  in  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  regarding  human  rights  and  fun- 
damental freedoms  by  fulfilling  these 
commitments.  Each  year's  vigil  reas- 
serts a  spirit  of  human  dignity  which 
is  embodied  in  the  final  Act  and  per- 
sonified by  the  many  refuseniks  and 
prisoners  of  conscience  which  we  re- 
member each  year.  Though  the  need 
for  my  participation  dismays  me,  I  am 
happy  to  again  Join  the  "Call  to  Con- 
science Vigil."  in  behalf  of  Soviet 
Jews. 

Since  1977,  I  have  devoted  my  com- 
ments to  the  Slepak  family.  Though 
my  involvement  is  now  1  of  6  years, 
the  Slepak's  ordeal  spanB  the  course  of 
12  years,  beginning  in  1970.  At  that 
time.  Vladimir,  a  radio  and  television 
engineer  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Moscow  Helsinki  Monitors  in  1976, 
and  his  wife,  Maria,  a  physician,  first 
applied  to  emigrate  from  the  Soviet 
Union  with  their  two  sons.  In  response 
to  this  and  every  subsequent  applica- 
tion, the  Slepaks  were  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  imtil  1977,  when 
Aleksandr,  the  elder  son,  was  aUowed 
to  Join  his  American  wife  in  Israel. 
That  same  day.  however,  the  younger 
son,  Leonid,  received  his  draft  notice 
and  was  forced  to  go  into  hiding  to 
avoid  this  punitive  use  of  conscription. 

Under  these  circumstances  of  frus- 
tration and  despair,  Vladimir  and 
Maria  hung  a  protest  banner  from  the 
balcony  of  their  Moscow  apartment  on 
June  1,  1978.  It  read:  "Let  Us  Go  to 
Our  Son  in  Israel."  This  plea  should 
not  have  been  necessary  and  would 
not  have  been  if  the  Soviets  lived  up 
to  the  obligations  they  assumed  by 
signing  the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  1975. 
This  plea,  however,  exposed  the  farce 
of  Soviet  respect  for  human  rights: 
The  Slepaks  were  arrested  and 
chMited  with  "malicious  hooliganism," 
and  their  banner  was  destroyed. 

ICarla  was  given  a  suspended  sen- 
tence, while  Vladimir  was  sentenced  to 
5  years  in  internal  exile.  Although 
Leonid  and  his  family  were  at  long  last 
permitted  to  emigrate  to  Israel  in 


adimir  and  Maria  Slepak 
in  the  remote,  inhospita- 
Siberia. 

>f  the  71  Helsinki  Moni- 
imprisoned  or  exiled  in 
on.  Through  Vladimir's 
the  Helsinld  watch 
groups  lost  another  principled  spokes- 
man, the  Dfeovement  in  behalf  of 
Soviet  Jewfy  another  prominent 
leader,  and  pother  family  has  been 
separated  a^d  denied  its  right  to 
return  to  its  homeland. 

r,  I  do  not  know  how 
^Is  our  colleagues  and  I 
to  keep,  but  I  can  assure 
you  that  I  will  persevere  until  the  So- 
viets Insure  the  fundamental  freedoms 
they  acknowledged  in  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act.  I  will  not,  and  cannot, 
remain  silen  until  the  Slepaks  have 
been  reunite  1  and  the  true  "spirit  of 
Helsinki"  his  been  realized  for  all 
Soviet  citizen  s.« 


Mr.  S) 
many  more 
will  be  f  oi 


THE  lOOTH  GRADUATING  CLASS 
OP  GODWIN  HEIGHTS  HIGH 
SCHOOL 

HON.  Harold  s.  sawyer 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IH  THE  HO^SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Moriday,  June  7, 1982 


•  Mr.  SAWllER.  Mr.  Speaker,  June  8 
commemorates  a  very  special  day  for 
the  graduates  of  Godwin  Heights  High 
School.  These  young  adults  not  only 
become  a  patt  of  the  fine  tradition  of 
learning  found  at  Godwin  Heights,  but 
they  will  also  be  distinguished  as  the 
100th  graduating  class. 

Yes,  these  ^tudents  are  now  a  part  of 
the  history  of  Godwin  Heights,  with 
each  individual  having  contributed 
their  own  a>ecial  talents  and  sldlls. 
But  instead  Jof  focusing  on  events  of 
the  past  and^on  tradition,  the  Godwin 
Heights  graduates  must  look  to  the 
future,  for  il  is  to  these  yoimg  people 
that  we  wiU  turn  to  for  the  ideas  of  to- 
morrow.       I 

To  these  1  graduates  I  convey  my 
heartiest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  in  tneir  future  endeavors.  I 
hope  they  will  continue  to  question 
and  search  lout  new  ideas  and  open 
themselves  up  to  new  experiences  and 
opportunities  that  come  their  way. 
They  are  tne  future,  and  now  is  the 
time  for  than  to  prepare  and  broaden 
themselves  [for  the  responsibilities 
which  lie  aihead.  Again,  congratula- 
tions to  tne  graduates  of  Godwin 
Heights,  an4  the  best  of  luck  to  all  of 
them.* 


CASTRO:  THE 


HON.  L  A. 

or 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


June  7,  1982 

REAL  MENACE 


(SKIP)BAFAUS 

IpXJRIDA 

REPRESENTATIVES 


or 

Monday,  June  7,  1982 

•  ISx.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  wee^s,  the  attention  of 
this  Nation  has  b€ten  focused  on  South 
America — on  the !  escalating  war  be- 
tween Great  Brita^  and  Argentina. 

Our  newspaper^  are  filled  with  sto- 
ries of  that  conflict.  The  nightly  tele- 
vision newscasts  fre  replete  with  sto- 
ries of  the  battle]  over  the  Falklands. 
And  the  columnists  and  the  pimdits 
are  falling  over  |  themselves  to  talk 
about  the  probleiis  this  could  create 
for  the  United  siates  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. I 

Unfortunately,  pdl  this  attention  on 
the  Falklands  Ignbres  a  much  greater 
threat  to  our  wen  being— and,  indeed 
the  well  being  of  ^  of  Latin  America. 

That  threat  lies  Just  90  miles  from 
our  shores.  That] threat  is  Fidel  Cas- 
tro's Cuba. 

I  know  that  Castro's  policies  of 
interventionism  are  old  news.  And,  I 
know  that  there  ^e  those  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capitol,  particularly  in  the 
other  body,  who  Ithink  Castro  can  be 
brought  about  to  our  way  of  think- 
ing—or at  least  moderated  to  the  point 
where  he  is  no  longer  a  threat. 

But  that  is  sheer  foolishness. 

Look  anywhere  around  this  world.  If 
you  find  a  trouble  spot,  you  will  find 
Castro's  hand  in^t.  And  behind  that, 
you  will  find  the  fCremlln,  the  puppet- 
master  pulling  the  strings  which  make 
Fidel  work. 

Look  at  Libya,  Iraq,  South  Yemen, 
Angola,  Ethiopia,  the  Congo,  and  Mo- 
zambique—all a  I  far  away  from 
Havana  as  you  cai  \  get. 

Look  at  Nicaratu&>  Columbia,  Gua- 
temala. El  Salvidor.  Uruguay,  and 
ChUe. 

If  there  is  tri  uble  in  this  world, 
Fidel  Castro  is  tliere,  busy  trying  to 
make  things  wors ;. 

What  other  eiplanation  can  there 
be  for  this  tiny  sland  nation — 44,000 
square  miles  and  10  million  people- 
supporting  a  military  force  the  size  of 
Castro's? 

With  the  sole  <xception  of  Brazil,  a 
nation  with  12  times  the  population  of 
Cuba,  Castro  has  the  largest  military 
force  in  Latin  Alnerica— 9  active  divi- 
sions and  18  re«erve  divisions  for  a 
total  of  225,000  trained  ready-for- 
battle  troops,  m^y  of  whom  are  sta- 
tioned around  th^  globe. 

And  that  is  not  all.  Backing  his 
225,000-man  armo^  is  a  militia  and  a 
number  of  paramilitary  organizations 
totaling  several  hundred  thousand 
men  and  these  are  well-equipped  and 
well-trained  fonjes.  Better  equipped 
and  better  traitied  than  many  of 
Fidel's  neighbors 
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And,  I  do  mean  better  equipped. 
Hidden  away  in  Castro's  so-called 
peaceful  people's  republic  are  some 
650  Russian  tanks,  some  200  Russian- 
built  jet  aircraft  including  two  squad- 
rons of  the  latest  Mig-23's  and  some 
TU-95  bombers  capable  of  carrying 
nuclear  weapons,  50  Soviet-made  tor- 
pedo boats,  two  Soviet-made  attack 
submarines  and  a  frigate. 

And  all  this  military  materiel  comes 
courtesy  of  the  Kremlin.  In  fact,  In 
1981,  the  Soviet  Union  shipped  some 
66,000  metric  tons  of  military  equip- 
ment—more arms  than  had  been  sent 
to  Fidel  since  1962. 

That  is  500  million  dollars'  worth  of 
arms— and  that  does  not  include  the 
$3  billion,  or  one-fourth  of  Cuba's 
gross  national  product,  which  the 
U.S.S.R.  sends  Just  to  keep  the  island's 
economy  afloat. 

Why  is  Cuba  the  recipient  of  so 
much  Kremlin  largesse?  It  Is  certainly 
not  because  Soviet  leaders  think  Fidel 
Castro  is  a  nice  man.  No,  it  is  because 
Fidel  does  as  they  tell  him  to  do — the 
trouble  he  causes,  the  unrest  he  fer- 
ments, the  problems  he  creates,  are  all 
done  at  the  Kremlin's  bidding. 

But  the  Soviet  support  of  Castro 
goes  beyond  merely  having  a  puppet 
they  can  use  to  brew  trouble  and  keep 
their  own  skirts  clean. 

No,  the  Kremlin  knows  all  too  well 
that,  in  time  of  war,  at  least  half  of 
the  supplies  NATO  must  have  will 
have  to  come  through  oiu*  gulf  ports. 

They  know  that  44  percent  of  all 
foreign  tonnage  and  45  percent  of  the 
crude  oil  we  need  must  pass  through 
the  Caribbean.  They  know  that  from 
Castro's  island,  they  can  diminish— if 
not  eliminate— the  Panama  Canal  as  a 
trade  route.  And  that  is  not  to  men- 
tion the  damage  they  could  wreak  on 
the  South  Atlantic  sealanes. 

So,  in  the  event  of  an  all-out  war, 
Cuba  is  vital  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  it  is  equally  vital  in  less  than  an 
all-out  war,  in  the  propaganda  war  and 
in  the  battle  for  the  seciurity  of  Latin 
America. 

While  the  unrest  in  Latin  America 
may  be  indigenous  to  that  area,  the 
forces  of  revolution— the  violence  and 
the  terrorism  which  plague  so  much  of 
that  area— are  the  direct  result  of 
Cuban  interference. 

It  is  all  part  of  a  campaign  that 
Castro,  at  the  urging  of  the  Kremlin, 
began  some  5  years  ago. 

Until  about  1977.  the  Cuban  regime 
had  confined  its  activities  to  propagan- 
da and  providing  safe  haven  for  revo- 
lutionaries. Since  the  beginning  of 
1978,  according  to  a  recent  State  De- 
partment report,  Cuba  has: 

Worked  to  imite  traditionally  splin- 
tered Latin  American  radical  groups 
behind  a  commitment  to  armed  strug- 
gle with  Cuban  advice  and  material  as- 
sistance; 
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Trained  ideologically  committed 
cadres  in  both  urban  and  rural  guerilla 
warfare; 

Supplied  or  arranged  for  the  supply 
of  weapons  to  support  Cuban-trained 
cadres'  efforts  to  assume  power  by 
force; 

Encouraged  terrorism  in  the  hope  of 
provoking  Indiscriminate  violence  and 
repression,  in  order  to  weaken  govern- 
ment legitimacy  and  attract  new  con- 
verts to  armed  struggle;  and 

Used  military  aid  and  advisers  to 
gain  influence  over  guerrilla  fronts 
and  radical  governments  through 
armed  pro-Cuban  Marxists. 

In  El  Salvador,  the  Cuban  support 
before  1979  consisted  of  training  small 
nimibers  of  guerrillas,  providing  a 
small  amount  of  fliuoicial  aid,  and 
serving  as  a  political  conduit  between 
Salvadoran  extremists  and  Commu- 
nists outside  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

In  1979,  Castro  was  successful  in 
forging  unity  between  the  radical  left 
factions  in  Ell  Salvador,  and  by  mid- 
1980,  the  groups  formed  the  Unified 
Revolutionary  Directorate  (DRU).  This 
is  the  group  responsible  for  killing 
more  than  70  people  and  threatening 
to  kill  all  who  voted  in  the  Salvadoran 
elections  Simday,  March  28. 

Castro  has  worked  to  unify  extrem- 
ist groups  throughout  Latin  America: 
in  Guatemala,  Costa  Rica.  Hondiutu, 
Guyana,  the  Dominican  Republic,  Co- 
lombia, Chile,  Argentina,  and  Uru- 
guay. 

And  Just  to  demonstrate  how  ruth- 
less Castro  really  is,  he  played  both 
sides  of  the  fence  with  Colombia— and 
got  caught.  While  maintaining  diplo- 
matic relations  with  the  Government 
of  Colombia,  the  Cuban  dictator  was 
secretly  supplying  arms  to  the  rebel 
Colombian  M-19's. 

When  they  learned  of  this,  the  Co- 
lombian Government  officials  were 
outraged. 

But,  that  did  not  keep  Castro  from 
continuing  to  supply  the  arms,  and  it 
merely  gave  him  a  new  idea— smug- 
gling drugs  from  Colombia  to  south 
Florida.  Finding  smuggling  to  be  prof- 
itable, the  Cubans  expanded  their  ties 
to  include  known  drug  smugglers  who 
had  contacts  and  equipment  necessary 
to  facilitate  arms  shipments. 

One  of  the  Colombian  drug  dealers 
was  involved  on  behalf  of  Havana  in  a 
clandestine  shipment  of  arms  to  the 
Colombian  M-19  in  an  operation  that 
included  hijacking  a  Colombian  cargo 
plane. 

Castro  provided  the  ftmds  used  by 
the  dealer  to  purchase  the  arms  and 
transport  them  to  Colombia.  In 
return,  Castro  facilitated  the  drug 
dealer's  marihuana  traffic  to  Florida. 
He  allowed  the  Colombian  boats  safe 
haven  and  even  helped  split  the  cargo 
into  smaller  portions,  then  loaded  it 
into  smaller  boats  for  Florida  and  the 
Bahamas. 
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Just  recently  this  drug  dealer  was 
arrested  in  Mexico  after  he  had  ar- 
rived there  with  1700,000  which  the 
Cubans  had  given  him  to  purchase 
arms  for  the  Colombian  M-19,  accord- 
ing to  the  State  Department. 

So,  it  is  high  time  we  started  taking 
Castro  seriously. 

It  was  bad  enough  when  Castro  bom- 
barded Florida  with  high-powered 
radio  signals  bearing  his  propaganda 
and  disrupting  our  radio  transmis- 
sions— 60  hoius  every  week.  But  now, 
Castro  is  actively  involved  in  creating 
crime  in  the  United  States  through  his 
new  enterprises--dnig  dealing  and  by 
exporting  the  contents  of  the  Havana 
jails  to  the  United  States.  Where  wiU 
it  end  if  we  do  not  take  action? 

What  is  it  going  to  take  to  shake  this 
Nation  from  its  slumber?  If  we  contin- 
ue to  look  the  other  way  every  time 
Castro  employs  his  terrorist  tactics  in 
our  own  backyard,  he  is  going  to  con- 
tinue to  slowly  turn  Latin  America 
into  a  Communist  stronghold,  and  he 
is  going  to  continue  to  create  crime  tn 
the  United  States. 

The  problem  is  threefold: 

Castro  is  using  terrorism  to  spread 
totalitarian  control  over  the  nations 
he  has  destabilized  internally,  a  tactic 
strikingly  similar  to  one  used  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Castro  is  using  deception  and  propa- 
ganda to  mislead  the  Western  news 
media— an  art  developed  by  Moscow. 

Castro  has  used  every  Imaginable 
tactic  to  disrupt  Latin  American  demo- 
cratic elections  by  Ixiring  caretaker 
governments  into  negotiations  de- 
signed to  do  nothing  more  than  afford 
him  the  time  and  opportunity  to  seize 
power  for  his  totalitarian  cause  before 
elections  can  be  held. 

The  United  States  must  wake  from 
its  slumber,  open  our  eyes,  and  look 
around.  Every  single  day  we  fail  to  set 
a  firm  Latin  American  policy  we  give 
Fidel  Castro  one  more  day  to  set  it  for 
us. 

We  are  the  strongest  nation  on 
EJarth- and  we  must  speak  to  Castro 
from  that  position  of  strength. 

We  are  the  most  powerful  nation  on 
Earth— and  we  need  to  remind  Castro 
that  we  know  what  he  is  up  to  and  we 
are  going  to  stop  him. 

We  are  the  richest  nation  on  Elarth- 
and  Castro's  pitifully  poor  island 
nation  is  one  of  the  most  impover- 
ished. 

If  we  do  not  stand  up  to  Castro  soon; 
if  we  do  not  stand  by  what  few  friends 
we  still  have  in  Latin  America,  we  are 
taking  a  big  chance.  Castro  needs  to  be 
put  in  his  place  once  and  for  all,  and 
we  had  better  be  prepared  to  do  this  in 
the  very  near  future.  It  is  time  for 
Castro  to:  Stop  serving  as  a  conduit 
for  Russian  arms  shipments  to  Central 
and  South  America;  bring  home  the 
military  advisers;  close  the  guerrilla 
camps;   stop   the   propaganda;   bring 
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home  the  Russian-made  hardware; 
and  keep  his  criminals  and  drug  smug- 
glers out  of  the  United  States. 

So  long  as  Castro  persists  in  his  cur- 
rent troublemaking  policies,  he  must 
be  considered  an  outlaw  among  civil- 
ized peoples  everywhere. 

And  treated  as  such.* 


CBS  AND  THE  OULAO 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  ILUHOI8 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPHE8ENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  7, 1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting  Sjrstem  deserves 
praise  for  its  recent  television  presen- 
tation of  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice,"  a 
true  story  of  one  American  citizen's 
sufferings  in  the  Soviet  gulag.  It  is  an 
extraordinary  story  and  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  recently  published  an 
article  which  tells  us  about  it. 

Before  introducing  that  article  into 
the  Record,  it  might  be  pointed  out 
that  the  members  of  the  current 
Soviet  Communist  Central  Committee 
either  directly  or  indirectly  participat- 
ed in,  benefited  from  and  failed  to  pro- 
test the  atrocities  that  "Coming  Out 
of  the  Ice"  portrays.  It  is  as  if  all  of 
the  current  high-ranking  officials  of 
West  Germany  were  presently  mem- 
bers of  the  Nazi  Party  and  had  bene- 
fited pollticaUy  from  the  creation  of 
death  camps  under  Hitler.  These  are 
the  kind  of  people  we  are  dealing  with. 
They  are  co-conspirators  in  the  most 
callous  and  inhuman  political  system 
ever  devised  by  the  human  race.  But 
few  seem  to  care  or  even  mention  this 
fact. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "CBS  Gives  the  U.S.  a  First 
Look  at  the  Soviet  Gulag,"  by  Daniel 
Hennings,  from  the  Wsdl  Street  Jour- 
nal. May  27, 1982. 

CBS  OivKS  THZ  n.S.  A  First  Look  at  trx 

Soviet  OniAG 

(By  Daniel  Hennlnger) 

This  past  Sunday  evening,  CBS  broadcast 
a  movie  called  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice," 
about  a  I7.S.  citizen  who  spent  10  years  In 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Siberian  slave- 
labor  camps.  It  was  a  stunning  and  extraor- 
dinary film,  but  throughout  the  evening  one 
had  to  repeatedly  convince  oneself  that  a 
movie  about  this  awful  subject  was  actually 
being  shown  on  American  television. 

The  reason  this  struck  me  as  astonishing 
to  the  point  of  disbelief  is  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full-length  feature  film  about 
what  we  now  call  the  Soviet  "gulag"  is  very 
nearly  an  unprecedented  event  in  the  West- 
em  world.  American  and  European  film- 
makers have  produced  movies  on  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps  but  almost  nothing  on 
the  Stalinist  era  which  caused  the  death  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  Soviet  citizens. 

The  details  of  how  this  system  of  mass 
death  worked  have  been  available  in  books 
In  the  West  for  some  time.  Solzhenltsyn  is 
the  most  famous  and  extensive  chronicler  of 
the  gulag.  (The  British  made  a  1971  film 
baaed  on  his  book:  "One  Day  in  the  Life  of 
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Ivan  Denlaovit^h.")  The  Soviet  scientist  Roy 
Medvedev  has  written  about  it.  Eugenia 
Oinzburg's  tw^volume  memoir  is  perhaps 
the  most  poiituuit  account  of  life  in  the 
camps.  We  hive  the  recently  published 
"Stalin's  Secnit  War"  by  Nikolai  Tolstoy 
and  "The  Tlmi  s  of  Stalin:  Portrait  of  a  Tyr- 
anny" by  Anton  Antonov  Ovseyenko,  the 
son  of  one  of  taie  Russian  revolution's  most 
famous  heroes,  whom  Stalin  had  killed. 

These  histories  are  relevant  to  contempo- 
rary political  life.  The  Incontrovertible  fact 
that  the  Soviet  gula?  operated  over  an  ex- 
tended period  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  politi- 
cal conservative's  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  attitude  was  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  a  press  conference  last  year 
when  he  startled  reporters  by  saying  that 
the  Soviets  cheat  and  lie  and  that  their 
system  Is  immoral. 

When  you  road  or  hear  a  reporter  saying 
that  someone'i  policy  toward  the  Russians 
is  "hardline"  dr  "right-wing"  or  "conserva- 
tive," an  attitude  like  the  President's  is 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  controlling 
idea  behind  tltls  "hardline"  belief  Is  that 
Communism  oontains  within  it  a  deadly 
virus  that  causes  it  to  consume  its  own  citi- 
zens. Ideas  like  this  are  usually  fought  over 
among  intellectuals  and  makers  of  foreign 
policy.  With  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice."  CBS 
gave  millions  6i  Americans  a  chance  to  see 
for  themselves  one  of  the  subjects  that  un- 
derpins politic^  debate  over  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations. 

"Coming  Out  of  the  Ice"  told  the  story  of 
Victor  Hermaii  who  was  16  when  he  left  the 
U.S.  with  his  Russian-bom  parents  In  1931 
to  work  in  an  auto  plant  set  up  In  Oorky 
under  contract  with  Henry  Ford.  Toward 
the  end  of  thc  decade,  with  the  Ford  con- 
tract lapsed,  Mr.  Herman  wanted  to  return 
to  the  U.S.  Tlie  Russians  let  him  out  in 
1976. 

He  spent  10  years  as  a  prisoner  in  a  Siberi- 
an slave-labor  camp,  cutting  wood.  When  he 
got  out,  he  wa0  exiled  to  a  town  in  Siberia. 
There  he  malried  a  Russian  woman,  and 
after  she  becaine  pregnant  he  was  sent  far- 
ther north  Int^  solitary  exile,  where  he  was 
to  live  in  the  woods  and  chop  wood  for  a 
nearby  village,  His  wife,  with  their  infant. 
Joined  him  in  the  distant  village  by  walking 
to  it.  He  wai  "exonerated"  in  1955,  and 
spent  the  next  20  years  fighting  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  t^  let  him  out.  He  has  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  languages,  and  he  now 
lives  in  Michigan. 

"Coming  Out  of  the  Ice"  compressed  this 
experience  int^  a  taut  film. 

Shortly  afte*  arriving  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Herman  show  exceptional  athletic  talent 
and  with  supsort  from  a  renowned  Soviet 
military  leader  (Marshal  Tukhachevsky, 
later  executedlby  Stalin),  he  receives  special 
training.  After  setting  a  world  parachute- 
jumping  recofd,  Herman  is  asked  by  the 
authorites  to  iga  a  document  attesting  that 
the  record  wfets  set  by  a  Soviet  citizen. 
Herman  says  that  he  is  an  American.  Later 
he  is  arrested,,  and  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice" 
descends  into  the  Soviet  infemo. 

The  first  clear  sign  that  CBS  has  pro- 
duced something  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  a  series  of  quick  scenes  between  Victor 
Herman  and  a  prison  interrogator  in  a  large, 
bare  room.  The  guards  would  let  Herman 
into  the  rooni,  close  the  door  as  they  left, 
and  the  Russian  would  come  swiftly  round 
his  desk  and  beat  Herman  savagely  with  his 
bare  fists.  Despite  all  the  violence  one  sees 
on  television,  the  silent  ferociousness  of 
these  scenes  was  unsettling.  The  skill  and 
control  with  which  this  was  handled  made  it 
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clear  that  the  fl 
their  movie  and  its 
were  more  serious 
encounters  on  TV. 

The  next  hour  dedicted  life  and  death  in  a 
Soviet  labor  camp  9fi  it  has  been  described 
by  Slozhenltsyn,  OlQzburg  and  others. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice 
(the  film  was  made  In  Finland).  The  prison- 
ers cut  wood  with  short-handled  axes.  If  you 
did  not  fill  your  work  quota,  you  did  not  eat. 
F'ood  was  thin  souil.  Prisoners  were  inten- 
tionally worked  to  4eath.  Herman  glimpses 
a  dead  man  in  a  latrine,  covered  with  rats.  A 
train  stops  at  the  cainp  and  the  guards  push 
some  female  prisoners  out  of  a  boxcar  onto 
the  snow  and  the  male  prisoners  rape  them 
(the  director  diverts  the  camera's  eye  from 
this  scene  and  shows  Herman,  looking  on). 
For  helping  another  prisoner,  Herman  Is 
put  in  a  cage  in  a  [hole  in  the  tundra  for 
days.  When  he  getk  out,  he  thinks  he  is 
blind.  Another  prisaner,  who  is  being  sent 
farther  north,  gives  the  failing  Herman  a 
rat  trap,  and  he  eats  rats  to  survive. 

It  sounds  odd  to  say  that  a  film  about 
such  things  could  b«  made  with  tact,  but  di- 
rector Waiis  Hussein,  a  Briton  of  Indian  de- 
scent whose  crediti  include  "Edward  and 
Mrs.  Simpson"  and  f'The  Glittering  Prizes," 
understood  that  an  experience  of  such 
borrow  would  havd  to  be  shown  with  re- 
straint. Directors  often  lose  control  of  such 
material,  allowing  it  to  become  melodrama. 
Mr.  Hussein  did  nOt,  and  he  deserves  an 
award  for  this  film,  i 

So  does  John  Savage,  who  as  Victor 
Herman  was  asked  to  play  a  man  whose  ex- 
periences no  actor  Would  fully  Imagine.  The 
film's  dialog  displaced  a  sophistication  and 
intelligence  one  more  often  associates  with 
British  production^  the  script  was  by  an 
American,  Alan  Shaip- 

A  word  should  al^  be  said  about  how  a 
movie  on  Russia's  slave-labor  camps  ended 
up  on  a  commercial  network.  We've  been  led 
to  believe  that  this  sort  of  "relevant",  pro- 
gramming was  the  special  province  of  the 
sainted  folk  at  public  television  or  at  the 
networks'  news  departments. 

The  fact  is  that  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice" 
(along  with  ABC's  documentary  on  yellow 
rain  last  year)  is  the  most  hard-hitting 
thing  U.S.  television  has  ever  done  about 
the  Soviet  system.  In  addition  to  Solzhenl- 
tsyn, who  now  lives  in  Vermont,  the  U.S.  is 
now  full  of  Russian  emigres  who  could  pro- 
vide sample  material  on  the  Soviet  gulag  to 
producers  from  the  networks'  news  arms  or 
to  public  television.,  They  have  shown  little 
interest  in  the  subject.  CBS  In  Hollywood 
got  there  first.  | 

CBS  got  there  fiift  because  the  agent  for 
Victor  Herman's  bf)ok,  published  by  Har- 
court  in  1979  and  describing  his  life  in  the 
gulag,  sent  the  property  to  a  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer named  Frank  Konlgsbert,  who  pre- 
sented the  idea  to  a  CBS  executive  named 
Bemle  Sofronski,  \irho  committed  the  net- 
work to  the  project  Then  CBS  scheduled  a 
film  of  unknown  appeal  on  Sunday  night, 
preempting  proven  ratings  winners  like 
"Alice"  and  "One  Day  at  a  Time." 

Harper  &  Row,  ipublisher  of  Solzhenit- 
syn's  three-volume  "The  Gulag  Archipela- 
go," says  it  has  sold  3.3  million  copies  in  the 
U.S.  The  Nielsen  ratings  for  "Coming  Out 
of  the  Ice"  estimates  that  17  million  U.S. 
homes  watched  it.  There  is  now  a  better 
knowledge  in  the  t).S.  of  what  the  Soviet 
government  has  been  willing  to  do  to  its  citi- 
zens than  there  was  a  week  ago.« 
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CANNON  ROTUNDA  HOSTS 
"FAREWELL  TO  SINAI" 


HON.  BARBARA  B.  KENNELLY 

OP  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7.  1982 

•  Mrs.  KENNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
beautiful  photo  exhibit  Is  on  display 
for  the  rest  of  this  week  in  the 
Cannon  Rotunda.  I  strongly  encourage 
my  colleagues  and  their  staff  to  take 
time  to  attend  the  exhibit  and  witness 
the  beauty  and  variety  of  the  Sinai. 

We  all  know  the  strategic  value  of 
the  Sinai  which  has  seen  four  wars  be- 
tween Israel  and  Egypt.  When  Israel 
completed  its  withdrawal  on  April  25, 
1982,  in  accordance  with  the  Camp 
David  agreements,  it  left  behind  more 
than  roads,  airfields,  and  oil  wells.  The 
photo  exhibit  concentrates  on  the 
beauty  of  the  Sinai— the  sands,  moun- 
tains, sunsets,  cliffs,  and  the  children. 

The  photographs  were  taken  by 
Farag  Peri  and  the  captions  written  by 
Amos  Ettinger.  Recent  events  demon- 
strate that  the  hope  for  peace  ex- 
pressed by  the  return  of  the  Sinai,  and 
captured  in  this  exhibit,  is  not  the 
completion  of  the  process  but  part  of  a 
series  of  steps  needed  to  forge  a  new 
era  in  the  Middle  East.* 


PERSECUTION  OP  CHRISTIANS 
CONTINUES  IN  SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7, 1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reli- 
gious beliefs  continue  to  be  a  problem 
in  the  Soviet  Union.  In  spite  of  65 
years  of  Communist  rule,  individual 
citizens  of  the  Soviet  Union  continue 
to  believe  there  is  more  to  life  than 
the  overfulfilling  of  a  quota  for  steel 
or  coaL  Spiritual  manifestations  con- 
tinue to  appear  in  the  Soviet  Union 
and  just  as  regularly  the  Soviet  police 
authorities  continue  to  try  and  stamp 
out  any  religious  feelings.  There  are 
presently  at  least  300  Christian  believ- 
ers in  the  Soviet  Union  who  have  been 
arrested  for  practicing  their  Christian 
faith.  The  nimiber  is  increasing  all  the 
time.  This  does  not  include  numerous 
others  who  undergo  various  forms  of 
harassment  for  showing  any  evidence 
of  their  belief.  Specifically,  four  cases 
should  be  mentioned  as  worthy  of 
note  at  this  time.  They  are: 

TAKOV  GKIGORISVICH  SKORMTAKOV 

Bom:  August  8, 1929. 

Prison  address:  uchr.  ZhD,  158/4  "Zh",  g. 
Dzhambul,  Dzhambulskaya  oblast  484049, 
Soviet  Union. 

Arrested:  July  4, 1978. 

Sentenced  to  5  years. 

Home  address:  Nina  Stepanovna  Skomya- 
kova  (His  wife),  3-1  Trudovio  per.,  19,  g. 
Dzhambul,  Dzhambulskaya  oblast  484002, 
Kasakhskaya  SSR,  Soviet  Union. 
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Yakov  Skomyakov,  53,  is  an  Evangelist 
and  Youth  Worker  who  is  serving  five  years 
in  a  labor  camp  for  his  activities.  He  suffers 
from  a  stomach  ulcer  and  urgently  needs 
medical  attention. 

Pastor  Skomyakov  is  a  powerful  preacher 
who  is  beloved  by  young  people  across  the 
Soviet  Union. 

For  many  years  he  pastored  the  200 
member  unregistered  Evangelical  Baptist 
Church  In  Dzhambul.  Kazakhstan  of  which 
nearly  half  are  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  15  and  30. 

In  1966,  Skomyakov  was  arrested  and  sen- 
tenced to  five  years  in  a  labor  camp  for  his 
youth  work.  He  continued  his  ministry  after 
his  release  in  1971  but  was  arrested  again  in 
1978  and  returned  to  a  labor  camp.  There 
he  led  five  prisoneis  to  the  Lord.  For  doing 
this  they  threatened  him  with  still  another 
sentence.  Pastor  Skomyakov's  wife's  name 
is  Nina  Stepanovna  Dkronyakova  They 
have  nine  children. 

HIKOLAI  GBORCnVICH  BATURIH 

Bom:  December  15, 1927. 

Prison  address:  UN-16/12-44  "D",  g. 
Belovo,  Kemerovskaya  oblast  652600,  Soviet 
Union. 

Arrested:  November  5, 1979. 

Sentenced  to  5  years. 

Home  address:  Valentina  Matfeyevna  Ba- 
turina  (his  wife),  ul.  Sadovaya.  4  kv.  13,  g. 
Shakhty,  Rostovskaya  oblast  346550.  Soviet 
Union. 

Nikolai  Baturtn,  55,  is  the  General  Secre- 
tary of  the  Council  of  Evangelical  Baptist 
Churches  in  the  Soviet  Union.  He  was  ar- 
rested on  November  5,  1979  and  sentenced 
to  five  years  in  a  strict  regime  labor  camp. 
He  is  now  serving  his  sixth  term  and  the 
total  time  of  his  imprisonment  is  now  nearly 
19  years.  Pastor  Baturin  is  a  soft  spoken 
man  who  loves  to  sing  and  write  Christian 
songs. 

Recently  he  was  given  15  days  in  an  isola- 
tion cell  for  praying  and  singing  hymns. 

ALKKSAITDRA  TIXOPmVMA  KOZOREZOVA 

Bom:  January  26, 1936. 

Prison  address:  Still  unknown. 

Arrested:  April  20, 1982. 

Home  address:  ul.  Oboronnaya,  92,  g.  Vor- 
oshilovgrad 348047,  Soviet  Union. 

Aleksandra  Timofeyevna  Kororezova,  46, 
serves  as  Chairman  of  the  Council  of  Pris- 
oner's Relatives.  This  council  is  a  group  of 
wives  and  mothers  of  imprisoned  Christian 
leaders  from  Independent  Evangelical  Bap- 
tist Churches. 

On  August  21,  1981  she  was  given  a  three 
year  conditional  sentence.  This  amounted  to 
a  three  year  probationary  period  with  a 
warning  that  if  she  continued  her  religious 
activities  the  sentence  would  become  actual. 
Her  husband.  Pastor  Aleksei  Kororezov  is 
serving  his  third  prison  term  in  a  strict 
regime  labor  camp.  They  have  ten  children 
and  their  19  year  son  Is  an  Invalid  due  to  a 
childhood  illness. 

OALIIIA  VURISVWA  RTTIKOVA 

Bom:  June  1937. 

Prison  address:  Still  unknown. 

Arrested:  April  20, 1982. 

Home  address:  ul.  Podgomaya,  30,  g.  Kras- 
noden,  Voroshllovgradskaya  oblast,  Soviet 
Union. 

Oalina  Yurievna  Rytokova,  44,  is  the 
mother  of  ten  children.  She  is  one  of  six 
women  believers  arrested  by  the  Soviet 
Secret  Police  on  a  raid  in  a  private  home 
where  they  were  gathered  for  prayers  and 
encouragement. 

In  1978  the  authorities  attempted  to  put 
her  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  and  take  away 
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her  children.  In  August  1979,  her  husband. 
Pastor  Pavel  Tlmofeyevich  Tytlkova,  51  and 
her  son  Vladimir,  22,  were  arreted  for 
teaching  children  about  God.  Both  are  now 
serving  prison  sentences  in  a  labor  camp. 

Later  information  received  indicates 
that  both  Galina  Rytikova  and  Alek- 
sandra Kozorezova  received  sentences 
of  3  years  and  6  months  in  the  forced 
labor  camps.* 


OCEAN  INDUSTRIES  SUPPORT 
THE  PRESIDENT 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

or  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  signed  by  representatives  of  a 
number  of  ocean-related  industries. 
The  letter  speaks  highly  of  the  Presi- 
dent's positions  on  international  mat- 
ters. I  feel  that  the  House  would  bene- 
fit from  reading  this  letter  and  include 
it  in  the  Record. 

National  Ockah 
IifDUSTRiEs  Association, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  April  29. 1982. 
Hon.  Ronald  Rkaoah, 
The  WhiU  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  We,  as  representa- 
tives of  the  undersigned  American  business 
organizations,  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  Jointly  express  our  concerns  to  you  re- 
garding the  treaty  being  developed  in  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of 
the  Sea 

On  January  29,  1982  you  issued  a  state- 
ment formally  setting  out  your  views  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  and  stipulating 
six  areas  in  which  the  draft  treaty  would 
need  to  be  materially  improved  to  be  accept- 
able to  the  United  States.  St>ecifically,  you 
said  the  United  States  would  seek  chaiiges 
during  the  current  session  of  the  conference 
to  achieve  a  treaty  which: 

Will  not  deter  development  of  any  deep 
seabed  mineral  resources  to  meet  national 
and  world  demand; 

Will  assure  national  access  to  these  re- 
sources by  current  and  future  qualified  enti- 
ties to  enhance  U.S.  security  of  supply,  to 
avoid  monopolization  of  the  resources  by 
the  operating  arm  of  the  International  Au- 
thority, and  to  promote  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  resources; 

Will  provide  a  decision-making  role  in  the 
deep  seabed  regime  that  fairly  reflects  and 
effectively  protects  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic interests  and  financial  contributions 
of  participating  states; 

Will  not  allow  for  amendments  to  come 
into  force  without  approval  of  the  partici- 
pating states,  including  in  our  case  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate; 

Will  not  set  other  undesirable  precedents 
for  international  organizations;  and 

Will  be  likely  to  receive  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate.  In  this  regard,  the 
convention  should  not  contain  provisions 
for  the  mandatory  transfer  of  private  tech- 
nology and  participation  by  and  funding  for 
national  liberation  movements. 

Mr.  President,  we  entirely  agree  with  your 
position  on  the  draft  treaty.  We  believe  that 
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a  suitably  Improved  comprehensive  treaty 
on  Law  of  the  Sea  would  be  in  the  national 
interest,  and  would  also  serve  the  Interests 
of  American  business.  But  we  believe  the 
treaty,  to  be  sufficiently  improved,  must  re- 
flect significant  improvements  In  each  and 
every  one  of  the  six  areas  you  have  identi- 
fied. We  also  note  that  industry  has  a 
niunber  of  concerns  with  aspects  of  the 
draft  treaty  not  covered  in  your  January  29 
statement,  particularly  in  relation  to  off- 
shore petroleum  and  fisheries  development. 
Our  concern  at  this  time  stems  from  the 
various  sets  of  proposed  treaty  amendments 
which  have  been  offered  for  consideration 
in  the  current  session  of  negotiations  in 
New  YoriL  Each  set  of  amendments,  includ- 
ing thOM  offered  by  the  U.S.  Delegation  on 
April  13,  1982,  appears  to  fall  far  short  of 
your  stated  objectives.  Comparing  the 
amendments  offered  by  the  17.S.  Delegation 
to  the  six  points  you  have  identified,  it  is 
clear,  even  if  all  of  those  amendments  were 
accepted  as  written: 

The  resulting  treaty  would  deter  develop- 
ment of  deep  seabed  minerals,  for  a  number 
of  reasons  including  production  limitations 
and  mandatory  technology  transfer; 

The  resulting  treaty  would  not  assure  na- 
tional access  to  seabed  minerals  or  enhance 
VS.  security  of  supply: 

The  resulting  treaty  would  not  clearly 
provide  the  United  States  a  decision-making 
role  in  the  deep  seabed  regime;  it  would  es- 
sentially esUbllsh  a  forxun  for  the  sort  of 
"Global  Negotiations"  toward  a  "New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order"  you  so  properly 
rejected  during  the  North-South  Economic 
Summit  in  Cancun  last  October; 

The  resulting  treaty  would  establish  a 
number  of  undesirable  precedents  for  inter- 
national organizations,  in  the  areas  of  tech- 
nology transfer,  production  limitations  for 
other  resources,  and  one-nation  one-vote 
governance  of  significant  sectors  of  the 
world  economy;  and 

The  resulting  treaty  would  almost  certain- 
ly fall  to  receive  the  Senate's  consent  to 
U.S.  ratification,  since  it  would  continue  to 
include  various  phlloaophlcally  and  substan- 
tively objectionable  provisions,  as  noted 
above. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  at  least  one  prece- 
dential effect  of  the  current  negotiations 
has  already  been  identified,  in  the  context 
of  talks  between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  directed  to  renegotiation  of  the  Gov- 
erning International  Fisheries  Agreement 
(GIFA)  under  which  Japanese  fishermen 
are  permitted  to  operate  in  the  United 
States'  fishery  conservation  zone.  Japan  has 
proposed  major  revisions  of  the  GIFA 
which  are  inconsistent  with  U.S.  law,  and 
has  attempted  to  Justify  its  position  in  this 
respect  by  explicit  reference  to  the  draft 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

We  respectfully  urge  you  not  to  withdraw 
from  your  present  strong  position  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  and  to  examine  any 
agreement  reached  at  the  conference  with 
great  care  before  you  make  a  decision  re- 
garding United  States  signature  to.  or  ratifi- 
cation of.  that  agreement.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  meet  with  you  or  your  staff,  to 
discuss  our  concerns  and  respond  to  any 
questions  you  may  have. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration  of  our 
views. 

Sincerely  yours, 
Charles  D.  Matthews,  President,  Nation- 
al Ocean  Industries  Association;  Rich- 
ard M.  Hunt.  For  the  Petroleum 
Equipment  Suppliers  Association; 
Lucy  Sloan,  Executive  Director,  Na- 
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tional  F«deration  of  Fishermen;  M. 
Kathryn  Nordstrom.  Washington  Rep- 
resentatitle,  Pacific  Seafood  P>rocessors 
Association;  Charles  P.  Darden.  Presi- 
dent, International  Association  of 
Geophysical  Contractors;  J.  Kenneth 
Smith,  Assistant  Director.  Govern- 
ment ReUitions.  Sun  Co.,  Inc.;  Stephen 
T.  DeLauater.  Vice  President,  Gov- 
ernment [Relations.  Halliburton  Co.; 
James  C.  Hunter.  Director.  Federal  Af- 
fairs. Cities  Service  Co.;  Alexander  B. 
Trowbridge,  President.  National  Asso- 
ciation tt  Manufacturers;  Lee  J. 
Weddig.  Executive  Vice  President.  Na- 
tional Pwieries  Institute,  Inc.:  Donald 
W.  Bannlr.  Esq.,  President,  Intellectu- 
al Property  Owners,  Inc.;  Richard  J. 
Greenwajd.  General  Counsel,  Ocean 
elates;  C.  R.  Pidmer,  Presi- 

emational  Association  of 
Contractors;  Don  R.  Duncan. 

Relations  Representative. 
Phillips  [Petroleum  Co.;  Theron  J. 
Rice.  G^eral  Manager,  Washington 
Office,  O  moco.  Inc.* 
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Monday,  June  7.  1982 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  aqd  my  name  as  an  original 
cosponsor  ol  le^lation  sponsored  by 
my  colleagnfe,  Representative  Bill 
Gradison  o{  the  State  of  Ohio,  who 
today  intends  to  reintroduce  his  bill, 
remove  the  social  securi- 
ds  from  the  imified 
as  a  cosponsor  of  that 
I  understand  that  this 
ontain  two  technical  cor- 
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ew  bill  only  removes  old 
y,  and  health  insurance 
trust  funds  from  the  budget— not  the 
non-FICA  financed  supplemental  med- 
ical Insuralice  fund.  Second,  Mr. 
Grasison  his  added  language  so  that 
intragovemmental  transfers  between 
the  Social  Security  Administration 
and  Treasury  are  counted  In  the 
budget  of  tlie  governmental  unit  from 
which  the  oatlays  originate. 

I  have  said  previously  in  this  Cham- 
ber that  uskig  the  problems  of  social 
security  to  frin  votes  will  not  help  the 
system's  impending  financial  crisis  one 
iota.  Social  security  affects  the  young 
and  the  aged,  the  worker  and  the  re- 
tired. Any  troubles  it  encounters 
therefore  will  hurt  everyone.  The  only 
way  to  corrtot  the  system's  financing 
problems  i|  by  a  united  effort.  I 
repeat— Congress  and  the  administra- 
tion must  work  together  to  insure  the 
program's  ^ort-  and  long-term  suc- 
cess. ] 

In  the  same  vein,  using  the  social  se- 
curity systesn  to  "balance  the  budget" 
has  had  tha  effect  of  turning  the  issue 
into  anoth^  political  football— part  of 
the  result   leing  that  this  body  still 
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has  not  arrived  4t  a  budget.  In  the 
meantime.  I  hav«  had  letters,  phone 
calls,  visits  to  my  offices,  as  well  as 
constituents  at  my  town  meetings  all 
asking  the  same  question:  "Why  is  the 
old  age  and  survivors  insurance  pro- 
gram of  the  social  security  system  part 
of  the  Federal  budget  process  when 
the  trust  fund  up  until  now  has  never 
used  general  fund  money  to  pay  for 
benefits?"  They— Jand  I— question  the 
reasoning  for  tht  practice,  and  wel- 
come an  opportuii|ity  to  end  it. 

o  my  own  constitu- 
istrict  of  Pennsylva- 
is— and  often  for 
ficult  concept  to 
ow— since  1969  the 
eneral  fimd  and  the 
various  Federal  ttust  fimds  have  been 
unified  in  a  single  financial  statement. 
This  means  of  course  that,  although 
social  security  trust  funds  retain  the 
same  statutory  bisis  that  they  always 
have  had,  their  receipts  and  expendi- 
tures are  considered  to  be  Federal  re- 
ceipts and  outlayl;  these  in  turn  have, 
in  an  accounting  Bense,  influenced  the 
size  of  budget  deficits  and  surpluses. 

What  bothers  me  about  this  is  that 
it  enables  us  to  use  budget  surpluses  in 
the  social  security  trust  funds  to  offset 
general  fimd.  It  is  a 
year  1969— coincl- 
year  that  we  operat- 
d  budget— the  books 
.S.  budget  was  oper- 
of  $3.2  billion.  Actu- 
funds  budget  was 
miming  a  deficit  !of  $5.5  bUlion.  It  was 
the  $8.7  billion  surplus  from  the  Fed- 
eral trust  funds  which  made  up  the 
difference;  of  thU,  social  security  trust 
funds  improved  the  overall  picture  by 
$1.7  billion.  In  1970,  the  Federal  funds 
deficit  rose  to  $13  billion;  this  time, 
trust  fund  surplices  totaling  $10.1  bil- 
lion reduced  the  unified  budget  deficit 
to  $2.9  billion.  Ii|  that  year,  social  se- 
curity retirement,  disability,  and  hos- 
pital insurance  programs  comprised 
$3.5  billion  of  that  surplus. 

Members  of  Co^igress  from  the  start 
have  been  crltictd  of  such  "Illusory" 
budget  surpluses  or  "distorted"  budget 
deficits.  My  fear  is  that  these  have  in 
the  past  and  could  in  the  future  allow 
politicizing  to  occur  in  the  budget 
talks  at  the  ex(>gnse  of  both  social  se- 
curity recipients  iand  contributors  and 
all  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  after  I  explain 
social  security's  iknpact  on  the  Federal 
budget  to  Richard  Smith  in  Le- 
moyne— who  wai)ts  to  know  how  tam- 
pering with  his  [benefits  will  help  to 
"balance  the  budget"— my  constituent 
still  has  misgivings.  Social  security  re- 
cipients are  not  all  budget  examiners 
or  certified  public  accountants.  When 
we  attempt  to  reform  the  system 
within  the  cont^t  of  the  budget  con- 
siderations the  millions  of  people  who 
depend  on  social  security  only  see  that 
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their  lawmakers  in  Washington  are 
trying  to  steal  their  benefits  away 
from  them. 

We  might  all  in  this  Chamber  realize 
that  freezing  the  automatic  benefit  ad- 
justment of  the  social  security  system 
for  a  single  year— as  painful  as  that 
action  would  be  for  present  benefici- 
aries— would  be  more  than  adequate  to 
insure  the  short-term  solvency  of  the 
system.  I  am  not  taking  this  time  to 
advocate  this  course  of  action.  What  I 
am  saying  is  that  we  probably  will  not 
be  able  to  do  anything  short  of  infus- 
ing general  fimds  into  the  system  to 
rescue  it  so  long  as  the  system  is  part 
of  the  budget  debate.  Otherwise,  any 
proposal  will  be  perceived  by  benefici- 
aries and  contributors  as  being  more 
for  achieving  political  ends  than  for 
insuring  the  solvency  of  the  programs. 

On  the  other  hand,  separation  will 
allow  everyone  to  look  objectively  at 
the  social  security  picture  without 
consideration  of  "what  is  desirable  for 
fiscal  policy  reasons."  Separation  will 
let  us  take  social  security's  problems 
out  of  this  partisan  budget  debate  so 
that  we  can,  in  neutral  positions,  make 
the  decisions  which  have  to  be  made 
soon  to  insure  social  security's  surviv- 
al. 

As  it  stands,  we  cannot  encourage  a 
bipartisan  package  of  recommenda- 
tions from  the  National  Conunission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  if  that 
reform  becomes  entangled  in  heated, 
political  budget  discussions.  We 
cannot  say  that  social  security  is  con- 
tributing to  the  overall  Federal  deficit 
and  then  in  the  same  breath  deny  the 
use  of  general  revenues  to  finance  the 
program  when  the  reserves  dwindle 
down.  I  might  here  add  that  I  have 
never  been  a  proponent  of  general 
fund  financing  for  social  security;  I 
feel  that  it  defeats  the  basic  purpose 
of  the  program  and  could  lead  to 
"means  testing"  down  the  road.  And 
we  cannot  sit  back  in  an  election  year 
and  do  nothing  because  we  simply 
allow  the  system's  problems  to  contin- 
ue. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  so  long  as 
the  social  security  trust  fimds  do  not 
need  any  support  from  the  general 
fund,  than  neither  their  assets  nor 
their  liabilities  should  be  included  in 
any  budget  deliberations.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  I  cosponsored  HJl. 
4773,  along  with  100  of  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  Pepper— who  has  commended  this 
legislation  in  the  strongest  terms— 
that  making  the  social  security  trust 
funds  "off  budget"  would  constitute  a 
giant  step  toward  depoliticizing  the 
entire  refinancing  issue  and  toward  re- 
storing the  confidence  of  the  contribu- 
tors and  beneficiaries  of  social  securi- 
ty. I  am  pleased  that  H.R.  4773  was 
supported  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  by 
Mr.  Michel,  Mr.  Conable,  and  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  that  they  were  Joined  by 
Democratic  Budget  Committee  mem- 
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bers  Mr.  SmoN,  Mr.  Wisth.  and  Mr. 
Gephardt. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who  co- 
sponsored  HJl.  4773  to  support  this 
new  measure,  and  those  who  did  not  to 
consider  doing  so.  We  cannot  ignore 
the  millions  of  our  constituents  who 
confide  in  us  and  are  counting  on  us  to 
revamp  the  program  in  such  a  way 
that  this  time,  unlike  5  years  ago,  we 
can  insure  its  existence  well  into  the 
next  century.  I  believe  that  separation 
is  the  key  to  achieving  us:  Removing 
the  social  security  trust  funds  from 
the  budget  debate  is  the  only  way  that 
we  wlU  be  able  to  unite  in  a  truly  bi- 
partisan effort  to  formulate  a  solution 
for  the  sjrstem's  current  financial 
problems.* 
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•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  Memori- 
al Day  is  a  day  of  remembrance. 
Today  we  pause  from  our  normal  rou- 
tine to  pay  tribute  to  our  countrymen 
who  have  given  their  lives  in  pursuit 
and  protection  of  our  most  cherished 
national  assets— our  liberty.  Today, 
some  of  us  grieve  for  loved  ones,  while 
others  among  us  reflect  upon  the  sac- 
rifice of  those  who  have  gone  before. 
Today,  we  feel  personal  sorrow  buoyed 
by  the  comforting  iuiowledge  that  our 
Nation  has  been  a  beacon  of  freedom 
in  a  sometimes  dark  world. 

In  the  206  years  that  we  have  been 
called  America,  more  than  1  million 
Americans  have  died  in  service  to  their 
country.  The  first  4.000  of  these  noble 
casualties  came  in  our  war  for  inde- 
pendence, in  which  patriots  threw  off 
forever  the  yoke  of  repression  from 
our  shoulders.  Since  that  time,  we  as  a 
people  have  faced  other  wars  and  dif- 
ferent chaUenges.  We  have  fought 
others,  and  we  have  fought  among 
ourselves.  Some  of  our  conflicts  are  re- 
congnized  as  crucibles  of  freedom 
against  those  who  would  take  it  from 
us.  Others  will  be  viewed  by  history  as 
errors  of  Judgment. 

But  whether  our  cause  be  viewed  as 
Just  or  not  by  those  with  benefit  of 
hindsight,  one  fact  remains  constant. 
In  all  of  the  conflicts,  all  of  the  skir- 
mishes, all  of  the  battles  in  which 
Americans  have  taken  up  arms,  these 
guardians  of  our  freedom  have 
brought  honor  upon  themselves 
through  the  sheer  magnitude  of  their 
bravery  and  conviction.  Few  men  or 
women  among  us  would  actively  seek 
out  the  horror  of  war— but  fewer  still 
in  our  history  have  failed  to  assume 
this  terrible  burden  with  dignity  and 
valor. 
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We  come  together  today  to  honor 
those  who  have  fought  and  died.  Per- 
haps the  most  constructive  way  to  pay 
homage  to  these  1  million  brave  souls 
is  to  dedicate  ourselves  to  a  renewed 
commitment  to  our  unique  form  of  lib- 
erty. Our  gesture  today  is  meager  in 
light  of  the  actions  we  praise.  Our 
greatest  President,  Abraham  Lincoln, 
spoke  to  this  best  when  he  dedicated 
the  cemetery  at  Gettysburg  in  1863. 
Speaking  to  the  dedication  ceremo- 
nies, Lincoln  said: 

It  is  altogether  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
should  do  this  .  .  .  but.  in  a  larger  sense,  we 
cannot  dedicate— we  cannot  consecrate— we 
cannot  hallow  this  ground.  The  brmve  men. 
living  and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have 
consecrated  it  far  above  our  poor  power  to 
add  or  detract.  The  world  will  little  note  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here,  but  it  can 
never  forget  what  they  did  here.  It  is  for  us, 
the  living,  rather  to  be  dedicated  here  to  the 
unfinished  work  which  they  who  fought 
here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  advanced.  It  is 
rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedicated  to  the 
great  task  remaining  before  us— that  from 
these  honored  dead  we  take  increased  devo- 
tion to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  .  .  . 

As  we  Stand  here  today,  Americans 
are  at  peace  throughout  the  world.  No 
American,  thankfully,  faces  combat 
today  to  protect  our  timeless  rights. 
This  is  a  testimonial— both  to  our  com- 
mitment to  world  peace,  and  to  our  re- 
newed pledge  to  protect  our  peace 
with  determined  strength. 

Sadly,  however,  the  world  is  not  at 
peace  today.  Even  as  we  gather  here, 
military  forces  from  Great  Britain  and 
Argentina  meet  on  the  field  of  battle 
in  the  Falkland  Islands.  A  failure  of 
diplomacy  has  again  resulted  in  the 
spilling  of  blood— and  again  the  moth- 
ers and  fathers  of  two  nations  wait 
helplessly  as  their  children  are  called 
upon  to  fight  where  diplomats  have 
failed.  Let  us  take  a  moment  today  to 
pray  for  a  swift  cessation  of  these  hos- 
tilities and  a  return  to  normalcy  in  the 
South  Atlantic. 

If  we  as  Americans  are  to  remain 
free  from  conflict,  and  if  we  are  to 
retain  our  position  as  the  leader  of  the 
world's  free  nations,  we  must  have  two 
things— the  wisdom  to  negotiate 
before  all  else,  and  the  will  to  main- 
tain a  national  defense  and  military 
strength  second  to  none.  Our  best  pro- 
tection against  aggression  remains  a 
deterrent  factor  based  on  strength. 
Others  must  know,  as  they  have  in  the 
past,  that  America  stands  ready  and 
able  to  defend  its  interests  and  its 
principles. 

At  the  same  time,  we  face  a  greater 
crisis  in  our  economy.  The  realities  of 
this  crisis  demand  that  we  act  with 
wisdom  in  our  attempts  to  rebuild  our 
military  capabilities.  For  just  as  we 
cannot  throw  money  at  social  prob- 
lems with  impunity  and  expect  a  last- 
ing gain,  so  too  can  we  not  allow  our 
desire  for  a  strong  defense  to  super- 
sede   pragmatism    in    our    methods. 
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When  we  propose  to  spend  more  of 
the  taxpayer's  hard-earned  money  on 
defense,  we  must  redouble  our  efforts 
to  eliminate  waste  and  fraud  from 
military  procurements.  And  when  we 
work  to  maintain  our  Nation's 
strength,  we  must  take  special  care 
not  to  abuse  that  power.  At  all  times, 
we  must  seek  to  influence  through 
persuasion  instead  of  through  war.  In 
all  instances,  we  must  endeavor  to 
coerce  through  reason  instead  of 
through  combat.  Through  all  crises, 
we  must  remember  that  leadership  is 
preferable  to  force. 

Today,  America  must  bear  the 
biirden  of  leadership  and  greatness 
thrust  upon  her  by  her  allies.  When 
all  else  fails,  we  will  again  be  prepared 
to  meet  any  challenge  to  our  free- 
dom—to stand  up  and  be  counted 
when  the  eyes  of  the  world  are  upon 
us.  We  must  never  turn  our  backs  on 
friends  in  need.  Just  as  we  must  never 
be  lulled  into  a  false  security  that  our 
Nation  is  safe  from  all  tests. 

But  a  greater  challenge  faces  our 
Nation  today.  Our  generation  is  the 
recipient  of  the  wisdom  of  the  ages, 
giving  us  a  quality  of  life  that  surpass- 
es that  of  all  human  civilization.  At 
the  same  time,  this  accumulated 
knowledge  has  a  dark  offspring— the 
threat  of  incomprehensible  destruc- 
tion through  the  horror  of  nuclear 
war. 

The  American  people,  to  their  ever- 
lasting credit,  have  carried  their  fears 
of  the  unthinkable  to  their  leaders  in 
recent  months.  Many  communities  in 
our  State  have  joined  in  the  crusade  to 
develop  meaningful  answers  to  the  ul- 
timate folly  of  a  nuclear  arms  race. 
You  have  spoken,  and  your  Govern- 
ment has  listened. 

There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  the 
dilemma  that  our  expanded  knowledge 
has  brought  us.  Through  our  search 
for  a  lasting  peace,  we  have  built  a 
weapon  which  harnesses  the  basic 
power  of  the  universe.  That  knowledge 
Is  man's  burden  for  all  time— it  cannot 
be  wiped  away.  Our  only  hope  is 
through  a  shared  realization  by  the 
nations  of  the  world  that  these  weap- 
ons threaten  all  life,  all  endeavor,  and 
all  the  best  intentions  of  mankind. 

We  can  argue  that  it  is  time  for  us  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  global  menace. 
Despite  the  vsulances  of  our  cultures, 
our  languages,  and  our  goals,  the 
people  of  this  Earth  bear  far  more 
similarities  than  differences.  One  qual- 
ity which  is  shared  by  the  entire 
global  village  is  a  love  of  life— but  we 
now  see  that  desire  threatened  by  in- 
struments of  unparalleled  destruction 
that  can  be  delivered  within  a  matter 
of  minutes. 

For  this  reason  we  must  negotiate— 
we  have  no  other  choice.  All  psuties  in 
these  negotiations  must  be  prepared  to 
deal  with  good  faith,  and  to  stay  with 
the  task  no  matter  the  obstacles.  Both 
our   country   and   the   Soviet   Union 
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have  shown  an  interest  in  this  solu- 
tion, though  our  conditions  still  differ 
markedly.  1  he  fact  that  we  have 
begun  the  Discussion  is  reason  for 
hope.  Now,  \|e  must  advance  this  hope 
Into  concrete  solutions. 

I  believe  that  the  United  States  will 
champion  this  cause,  for  we  remain 
the  greatest  civilization  on  this  planet. 
For  200  yeirs,  hope  has  been  our 
creed.  We  hkve  offered  a  new  begin- 
ning to  theitired  masses  which  have 
journeyed  tojour  shore.  We  have  taken 
them  in,  fe#  them,  and  given  them 
new  lives  an4  new  dreams. 

But  this  proud  tradition  has  beeii 
bom  and  developed  in  a  very  short 
time  in  the  lifespan  of  nations.  We  live 
in  a  world  wnere  the  balance  of  power 
is  neither  constant  or  siu-e.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  high  ideals  we  have 
come  to  knolv  as  the  American  way  of 
life  will  be  determined  in  large  part  by 
our  commiti^ent  to  our  system. 

Those  whtim  we  honor  today  have 
left  a  legacv  too  precious  either  to 
forget  or  td  betray.  America's  brave 
but  silent  soldiers  deserve  the  memori- 
al we  offer,]  but  they  deserve  some- 
thing more.|  They  have  earned  the 
right  to  expect  that  our  generation 
and  those  of  the  future  will  possess 
the  qualitie^  they  showed  when  our 
•ed  it.  They  have  earned 
know  that  we  will  cling 
y  to  the  freedoms  we 
;ey  have  earned  the  right 
knowledge  that  our  work 
keep   America   free   and 
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Nation  requl 
the  right 
with  tenacil 
enjoy.  And 
to  rest  in  thi 
goes  on  to 
strong. 

To  meet 
times  provi' 
tion  to  thosi 
last    full 


e  challenges  that  these 
let  us  look  for  inspira- 
Americans  who  gave  the 
asure  of  devotion.  We 
should  borrow  from  their  example  the 
spirit  and  the  faith  that  preserved  our 
way  of  life.  Our  memories  should 
always  contedn  the  thoughts  of  the 
price  they  paid— the  price  of  freedom. 
America  t>day  remains  the  land  of 
the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 
We  do  not  i  eed  the  carnage  of  war  to 
demonstrate  that  fact— we  caii  see  it 
all  around  '  us.  Our  land  has  been 
blessed,  thopgh  the  blessings  have  not 
come  withoot  terrible  losses.  Mothers 
and  fathers  have  lost  sons  and  daugh- 
ters, childrAn  have  lost  parents,  but 
each  of  us  (standing  here  today  is  a 
living  af  f  irn|ation  that  the  losses  have 
not  been  in  vain.  Above  all  else,  the 
perpetuation  of  oiu'  way  of  life  is  the 
greatest  gafei  realized  from  this  ulti- 
mate sacrifice. 

My  friend*,  we  are  the  greatest  of  all 
nations.  We  have  much  to  be  thankful 
for  and  muc  li  to  preserve.^ 


June  7,  1982 
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Mr.    Speaker,    on 

16,  1982,  three  major 

led    articles    dealing 

.de.  I  want  to  bring 


these  articles  to,  your  attention  be- 
cause it  is  clear  tlkat  we  are  reaching  a 
critical  point  in  our  efforts  to  get  our 
allies  to  cooperate  with  us  in  this  area. 

Under  the  administrations  of  Demo- 
crats and  Republ  cans  we  have  had  an 
on-again,  off-aga  n  trade  policy  with 
the  Soviet  Unon.  This  kind  of 
improvisation  ha  t  done  great  damage 
to  our  own  don  estic  industries  and 
farmers  and  haroly  any  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  Either  we  get  a  definite  trade 
policy  and  convince  our  allies  to  follow 
it  or  else  we  risk  another  decade  of  in- 
effective sjrmbollsm  that  does  little 
except  put  our  { own  people  out  of 
work. 

I  am  all  for  being  tough  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  I  know  the  differ- 
ence between  talking  tough  and  being 
tough.  We  have  been  talking  tough  for 
10  years  and  w^  still  do  not  have 
policy.  President  I  Reagan  in  his  Euro- 
pean trip  has  tried  to  tell  our  Europe- 
an allies  the  fa^ts.  It  would  appear 
they  will  be  taking  a  much  more  seri- 
ous view  of  this  problem. 

At  this  point  I  iwish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "U.S.  Seeks  Consensus  on 
Economic  Ciu-bs  on  Soviet"  from  the 
New  York  Tinjes;  "Trading  With 
Russia,"  by  Henrsr  Kissinger,  from  the 
Baltimore  Sun;  >nd  "U.S.  Trade  Re- 
strictions in  Recent  Years  Are  Said  to 
Cost  Billions  in  |Lost  Business,"  from 
the  Wall  Street  journal,  all  published 
Wednesday,  May|26,  1982. 
U.S.  Trade  RxsTRirrioifs  in  Rkcxmt  Tears 

Ark  Said  to  Cosi  BnxiOMS  in  Lost  Busi- 
ness 1 

(By  Art  Pine) 

Like  many  Japanese,  Hiroshl  Nakamura 
still  remembers  vividly  the  morning  of  June 
28,  1973,  when  he  heard  the  news  broadcast 
by  a  Tokyo  radio  station:  The  Nixon  admin- 
istration, facing  domestic  crop  shortages, 
had  abruptly  embargoed  U.S.  soybean  ex- 
ports. Without  wartiing,  the  major  supply  of 
one  of  Japan's  bas|c  foodstuffs  was  almost 
completely  cut  off. 

Shocked,  Mr.  Naaamura.  the  managing  di- 
rector of  a  large  Japanese  soybean-process- 
ing firm,  ordered  hiis  buyers  to  go  wherever 
they  could  to  find  soybeans,  to  Brazil  for  ex- 
ample. "We  had  to  Eu:t  quickly,"  Mr.  Naka- 
mura recalls.  "We  |grere  sure  we'd  be  out  of 
supplies  fast." 

Although  Japanese  buyers  are  again  doing 
business  with  U.S.  growers,  Brazil,  new  to 
soybean  production  in  1973,  now  has  a  thriv- 
ing soybean  Industnr  that  is  capturing  an  In- 
creasing share  of  Qhe  world  market.  Before 
the  U.S.  embargo,  Brazil  suxounted  for  only 
18  percent  of  wdrld  soybean-meal  sales, 
while    the    U.S.    commanded    80    percent. 
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Today,  Brazil  has  some  39  percent  of  this 
market,  while  the  U.S.  share  has  shrunk  to 
35  percent. 

The  soybean  embargo  lasted  for  just  a  few 
weeks,  but  it  is  on  a  long  list  of  export  and 
other  trade  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
United  States  that  are  drawing  fire  here 
and  abroad.  Although  these  measures  were 
designed  to  serve  certain  purposes— from 
slowing  price  rises  to  putting  pressure  on 
foreign  adversaries— they  have  cost  the 
nation  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  export  sales 
and  have  caused  foreign  buyers  to  doubt 
that  the  United  States  is  a  reliable  supplier. 
U.S.  reliability 

Allthough  America  still  is  the  world's  larg- 
est producer  of  soybeans  and  a  host  of  other 
products,  "we  are  no  longer  unique,  and  a 
lot  of  countries  are  getting  leery,"  says  Law- 
rence Krause,  a  specialist  in  international 
economics  at  the  Brookings  Institution  in 
Washington.  A  top  executive  in  a  big  U.S.- 
based  multinational  corporation  says  U.S. 
reliability  is  being  questioned.  "More  and 
more,  tieople  are  asking  us,  "How  do  I  know 
that  a  year  from  now  I'll  be  able  to  get 
parts?' " 

Besides  the  soybean  stoppage,  a  series  of 
other  U.S.  restraints  in  the  past  decade  or 
so  have  had  lasting  effects:  There  was  a  10 
percent  across-the-board  Import  surcharge 
in  1971;  a  brief  ban  on  iron  and  steel  exports 
in  1973;  quotas  on  beef  Imports  in  1974: 
grain  embargoes  affecting  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1975  and  1980;  legislation  barring  U.S. 
companies  from  joining  the  Arab  boycott  of 
Israel  in  1976;  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices Act  banning  questionable  payments 
abroad  in  1977;  a  ban  on  sales  of  high-tech- 
nology equipment  to  Russia  In  1978;  Presi- 
dent Carter's  "human  rights"  export  limits 
in  1978;  the  freeze  on  Iranian  assets  held  In 
the  U.S.  in  1979;  and  President  Reagan's 
ban  on  the  sale  of  turbine  rotors  and  pipe- 
layers  for  the  Soviet  gas  pipeline  to  Western 
Europe  in  1981. 

A  DEVASTATING  EFFECT 

In  nearly  every  case,  restraints  have  had 
important  untoward  effects; 

E.  C.  Chapman,  executive  vice  president 
of  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.,  which  was 
blocked  from  selling  pipelayers  to  the  USSR 
earlier  this  year,  complained  to  Congress  re- 
cently that  while  his  company's  proposed 
sale  was  stopped  its  Japanese  competitor 
Komatsu  Corp.,  went  ahead  with  a  similar 
order.  A  restriction  like  this  "will  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  Caterpillar's  reputa- 
tion as  a  reliable  supplier,"  Mr.  Chapman 
said.  "It  forces  potential  buyers  to  question 
whether  we'll  be  able  to  maintain  a  long- 
term  relationship,  and  thus  leads  buyers  in 
other  directions." 

West  Oerman  economics  minister  Otto 
Lambsdorff ,  on  a  recent  United  States  visit, 
cautioned  that  the  Reagan  administration's 
move  to  bar  General  Electric  Co.  from  sell- 
ing complex  turbine-rotors  for  the  Europe- 
an-Soviet gas  pipeline  will  make  buyers 
abroad  think  twice.  Because  the  United 
States  has  been  a  dependable  supplier  of 
such  products,  "E^^erybody  relies  on  G.E." 
and  hasn't  bothered  to  imitate  the  compa- 
ny's technology.  "If  that  is  changed,"  the 
economics  minister  warned,  "you'll  find 
many  people  in  the  world  thinking,  'Can  we 
rely  on  the  Americans— or  should  we  hedge 
out  bets?' " 

While  the  10  percent  Import  surcharge  im- 
posed in  1971  was  Intended  primarily  to 
prod  European  countries  to  revalue  their 
currencies  upward  in  conjunction  with  the 
U.S.  dollar  devaluation  that  year,  Canadian 
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Ambassador  Allan  Ootlieb  says  it  raised 
doubts  about  U.S.  trade  practices  and 
prompted  Ottawa  to  embark  on  nationalis- 
tic "Canadianization"  Investment  policies, 
which  are  a  source  of  UJS.-Canadian  politi- 
cal tensions. 

In  Japan,  the  1971  Import  surcharge  and 
the  1973  soybean  embargo  are  widely  seen 
as  shattering  Japan's  belief  that  it  could 
always  count  on  importing  as  much  food  as 
it  wanted.  The  U.S.  actions  encouraged  Jap- 
anese protectionism.  Utaka  Yoshioka.  a 
former  agriculture  ministry  official,  notes 
that  after  the  1973  embargo,  Japanese  con- 
sumer groups  abandoned  their  previous  call 
for  liberalizing  food  Imports  to  help  reduce 
prices  and  instead  argued  that  consumers 
accept  high  prices  as  a  way  to  encourage 
"food  self-sufficiency."  As  one  trade-minis- 
try official  says,  "It's  all  the  more  difficult 
now  to  remove  import  quotas  from  agricul- 
tural products.  People  still  remember  1973." 

The  Iranian  assets  freeze,  while  widely  ap- 
plauded In  1979  as  helping  to  free  the  U.S. 
hostages,  has  made  some  Arab  investors  re- 
luctant to  deposit  money  in  the  U.S.  Robert 
Carswell,  deputy  U.S.  secretary  of  the 
Treasury  at  the  time,  notes  that  U.S.  banks 
got  ony  2.5  percent  of  OPEC  nations'  new 
deposits  in  1980,  compared  to  a  sizable  41 
percent  in  1979.  "There  are  a  number  of 
possible  reasons  for  this  change,"  he  says, 
"but  among  them  may  well  be  a  reaction  to 
.  .  .  the  Iranian  blocking." 

An  executive  of  a  large  U.S.-based  multi- 
national company  says  his  firm  "breaks  off 
the  conversation"  if  a  foreign  buyer  so 
much  as  mentions  conunission  schemes  that 
might  seem  improper  to  U.S.  authorities— 
for  fear  of  being  prosecuted  under  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act.  "Americans  are 
the  only  group  that  has  to  worry  about 
this,"  he  says.  "Our  competitors  pay  what- 
ever is  asked— and  often  wind  up  getting  the 
contracts." 

WHO  GETS  HXJRT? 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  Iranian 
assets  freeze,  many  economists  maintain, 
economic  sanctions  ultimately  wind  up  hurt- 
ing the  U.S.  more  than  they  injure  the 
target  country.  A  study  by  Schnittker  Asso- 
ciates, a  Washington-based  research  group, 
estimates  that  the  1980-81  grain  embargo 
cost  the  nation  $11.5  bUlion  in  personal 
income— plus  several  billion  dollars  in  direct 
government  costs,  including  $1.5  billion  for 
commodity  ptux;hases  and  $1  billion  for  in- 
terest, storage  and  handling. 

What  may  be  more  serious,  the  Schnittker 
report  suggests,  is  the  longer-term  effect: 
The  embargo  reduced  Soviet  dependence  on 
American  grain  supplies  and  encouraged 
other  countries  to  move  into  the  Russian 
market.  Argentina  now  sells  65  percent  of 
Its  total  grain  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
compared  with  10  percent  In  1978-79,  and 
the  Soviets  have  contracted  for  Increased 
purchases  from  Canada  and  Australia. 

Not  everyone  agrees  that  the  U.S.  trade 
restrictions  have  backfired.  John  Connally, 
the  Nixon  administration  treasury  secretary 
who  helped  draft  the  1971  import  sur- 
charge, argues  that  the  United  States 
should  use  its  economic  clout  more  fre- 
quently to  pursue  broad  national  interests. 
The  only  thing  wrong  with  the  1080-81 
grain  embargo,  he  contends.  Is  that  the  gov- 
enunent  didn't  protect  farmers'  Income  by 
buying  up  enough  excess  grain.  As  for  the 
soybean  embargo's  shocking  the  Japanese 
into  seeking  other  suppliers,  Mr.  Connally 
says  "they'd  go  buy  it  somewhere  else  on 
the  basis  of  price,  anyway." 
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Nevertheless,  most  analysts  agree  that  the 
United  States  is  almost  alone  in  using  trade 
as  a  foreign-policy  weapon.  "The  thought  of 
any  other  country  Interfering  with  its  ex- 
ports is  almost  unimaginable,"  asserts  Mr. 
Krause  of  Brookings.  To  both  buyer  and 
seller,  he  says,  "these  things  come  as  a 
blind-side  surprise." 

What  particularly  galls  American  busi- 
nessmen is  that  because  other  countries 
don't  have  similar  restraints,  foreign  com- 
petitors are  free  to  cash  in.  An  example  Is 
the  Carter  administration's  1978  ban  on  a 
proposed  sale  by  the  Sperry  Rand  Corp.  of  a 
$5  million  computer  to  the  Soviet  news 
agency,  Tass.  Angry  at  Moscow's  treatment 
of  Soviet  dissident  Alexander  Sakharov,  the 
United  States  kept  Sperry  Rand  from  going 
ahead  with  the  deal.  A  French  firm  swooped 
in  and  got  the  business. 

Other  examples  abound.  After  the  United 
States  imposed  restrictions  on  certain  sales 
to  Russia  by  American  companies,  French 
suppliers  took  over  an  estimated  $100  mil- 
lion in  orders  for  construction  of  a  Soviet 
steel  mill  at  Novolipetsk.  West  German 
companies  stepped  in  later  to  sell  another 
$100  million  in  technology  and  equipment 
for  an  aluminum  smelter  in  Sajransk;  and 
Moscow  turned  to  Japan  for  $100  million 
worth  of  energy-related  equipment. 

Michael  Samuels,  international  economic 
specialist  for  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, which  strongly  opposes  the  use  of 
trade  as  a  foreign-policy  wei^wn,  argues  ad- 
ministrations too  often  turn  to  such  meas- 
ures because  "they're  quick,  easy  and  don't 
spUl  any  blood."  It's  "usually  easy  to  find  a 
political  constituency  for  what  you're  doing, 
and  they  ^lon't  really  think  about  the 
longer-tefl^effects."  Mr.  Samuels  argues. 

Embarrassing  paradoxes  sometimes  result, 
he  notes.  "Here  we  are  on  one  hand  pressur- 
ing the  Europeans  not  to  sell  high-technolo- 
gy goods  to  the  Soviets,  and  yet  we're  selling 
Moscow  grain.  There's  an  obvious 
contradiction  here,  and  it's  not  easy  to  ex- 
plain." 

Trading  with  Russia 
(By  Henry  A.  Kissinger) 

In  the  wake  of  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af^ 
ghanistan  and  then  of  the  suppression  of 
liberty  in  Poland,  two  successive  American 
administrations  vainly  sought  Euroi>ean 
support  to  restrict  East- West  trade.  The  re- 
sulting disagreements  have  left  an  unfortu- 
nate residue.  In  America,  many  believe  that 
Europe  subordinates  long-term  strategy  and 
even  security  to  short-term  domestic  poll- 
tics;  in  Europe,  many  argue  that  America 
seeks  to  play  for  geopolitical  stakes  with  Eu- 
ropean chips,  risking  the  domestic  cohesion 
of  friendly  countries  without  ourselves 
making  equivalent  sacrifices,  as  the  lifting 
of  the  grain  embargo  suggests. 

Pressures  for  E^ast-West  trade  grew  in  the 
late  1960'8  and  early  1970's— ironically,  fol- 
lowing the  Soviet  invasion  of  CzechcMlova- 
kia.  It  was  argued  in  some  quarters  that  de- 
spite occasional  Soviet  transgressions.  In- 
creased trade  would  moderate  Soviet  behav- 
ior by  making  the  U.S.S.R.  increasingly  de- 
pendent on  the  technology  and  grain  of  the 
industrial  democracies.  The  American  ad- 
ministration then  in  office,  in  which  I 
served,  held  from  the  first  that  trade  should 
follow  prior  demonstrations  of  Soviet  com- 
mitment to  a  more  peaceful  course  and 
should  be  linked  to  Soviet  international  be- 
havior. When  the  Soviet  Union  entered  into 
serious  negotiations  on  Berlin,  strategic 
arms  limitations,  mutual  force  reductions 
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and  other  matten.  the  United  States  gradu- 
ally lifted  restrictions,  on  a  case-by-case 
basis  and  tied  to  n>ecif  ic  projects.  Our  Euro- 
pean allies  followed,  and  far  surpassed  us  in 
both  the  scale  of  their  trad6  and  credit  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  made  it  available. 

Whatever  the  merit  of  the  original  theo- 
ries, it  Is  now  clear  that  trade  and  credits 
can  moderate  Soviet  conduct  only  If  the 
Kremlin  fears  that  intransigence  will  cost  it 
the  economic  benefits  it  seeks.  Yet  that  is 
what  is  most  insistently  rejected  by  the  do- 
mestic Interest  groups  in  all  countries  that 
gain  from  East-West  trade  and  by  the  West- 
em  goTcrmnents  that  they  Influence.  More 
and  more,  the  governments  of  the  industrial 
democracies  act  on  the  premise  that  the  im- 
mediate gains  in  employment  outweigh  the 
political  risks  of  strengthening  a  hostile  and 
aggressive  political  system.  This  is  all  the 
more  shortsighted,  since  a  mounting  tide  of 
radicalism  and  insecurity  In  the  world— in- 
evitably encouraged  or  abetted  by  a  growth 
of  Soviet  power  unrestrained  by  some 
agreed  code  of  conduct— will  sooner  or  later 
compound  all  economic  difficulties  as  well. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  negotiating 
balance  in  East-West  trade  has  been  re- 
versed over  the  past  decade.  In  every  crisis. 
the  West  Invents  new  exctises  for  declining 
to  interrupt  economic  relations.  Indeed,  eco- 
nomic relations  have  done  much  more  to 
induce  Western  restraint  in  the  face  of 
Soviet  misconduct  than  to  encourage  Soviet 
restraint  in  international  behavior. 

The  inequality  in  bargaining  positions  Is 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  the  disunity  of 
the  democracies.  The  West  is  divided  into 
competing  units  that  are  sometimes  pre- 
vented by  antitrust  legislation  from  acting 
together,  and  often  encouraged  by  govern- 
ments that  seek  special  benefits  for  their 
national  Industries  by  concessional  credits. 
Loans  have  been  offered  or  encouraged  with 
little  or  no  consideration  of  Soviet  or  East 
European  ability  to  use  or  repay  the  funds. 
Default  Is  avoided  by  "rescheduling,"  that 
Is.  lending  more  money  to  pay  interest  on 
what  are  In  effect  bad  loans— protecting  the 
lenders'  balance  sheet.  In  these  circum- 
stances It  is  easy  for  the  Kremlin  to  play 
Western  countries,  and  even  Industries, 
against  each  other,  obtaining  benefits  not 
Justified  by  the  economic  balance  of  advan- 
tage, much  less  by  political  circumstances. 

The  result  has  been  an  anomaly.  By  any 
objective  analysis,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Its 
satellites  are  infinitely  more  dependent  on 
East-West  trade  than  their  trading  partners 
the  industrial  democracies  are.  The  Soviet 
Union  cannot  feed  Itself  without  the  non- 
Communist  world's  grain;  it  desperately 
needs  Western  technology.  The  inequality 
in  benefits  would  long  since  have  reduced 
trade  to  a  trickle  had  not  Western  govern- 
ments stepped  in  with  direct  or  hidden  cred- 
its, which  now  amount  to  nearly  $90  billion 
for  the  Communist  world.  In  addition,  many 
export  prices  are  subsidized  by  governments 
directly  or  indirectly.  The  Communist  coun- 
tries thus  are  not  only  gaining  a  relative  ad- 
vantage in  trade,  but  are  also  being  financed 
by  the  nations  against  whom  they  are  simul- 
taneously conducting  a  geopolitical  offen- 
sive. Lenin's  legendary  dictum  that  capital- 
ists would  compete  to  sell  the  rope  with 
which  they  would  be  hanged  Is  coming  true 
with  a  vengeance— for  Lenin  never  guessed 
that  Western  governments  would  provide 
the  money  to  buy  the  rope  and  subsidize  the 
price  to  facilitate  the  purchase. 

It  is  unthinkable  that  the  West  should 
continue  to  use  its  overwhelming  share  of 
the  world's  economic  power  so  frivolously. 
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We  are  on  the  <ief  ensive  not  because  we  lack  ' 
resources  but  because  we  have  failed  to 
muster  the  wil]  or  the  leadership  to  orga- 
nize a  coherent  response.  We  have  tried 
stop-and-go  sanctions.  They  have  faUed  be- 
cause they  affected  various  countries  an  dif- 
ferent sectors  of  the  economy  unequally. 
They  have  turtted  Into  pinpriclcs  dramatiz- 
ing the  West's  weakness  rather  than  its 
mastery  of  the  situation. 

The  issue  has  further  been  clouded  by  the 
extreme  manner  in  which  the  choices  have 
been  stated.  Seine  opponents  of  East-West 
trade  seem  to  hope  that  a  total  denial  of 
economic  benefits  would  force  the  collapse 
of  the  Soviet  system.  This  theory  Is  dis- 
proved by  history.  TTie  Soviet  system  sur- 
vived several  decades  of  economic  isolation  ' 
and  did  not  cnilnble.  And  it  runs  counter  to 
the  domestic  ptessiures  for  seeldng  negotia- 
tions on  a  broad  front.  The  last  18  months 
show  that  the  i  alliance  will  not  sustain  a 
policy  of  confr(^tatlon  for  its  own  sake,  un- 
relieved by  any  hope  of  diplomatic  process. 

But  the  opposite  theory,  of  the  automatic 
mellowing  effect  of  trade,  has  also  been 
demonstrated  t^  be  fallacious.  Soviet  behav- 
ior in  recent  y^ars  has  given  the  lie  to  the 
argument  that  trade  and  credits  by  them- 
selves will  bring  about  a  benign  evolution  of 
the  Soviet  system.  Soviet-Cuban  interven- 
tion in  Angola,  in  Ethiopia,  and  in  South 
Yemen;  the  ii^asion  of  Afghanistan;  the 
suppression  of  Solidarity  in  Poland;  and  the 
use  of  toxic  chemical  and  biological  warfare 
in  Afghanistan  and  Southeast  Asia  have  all 
occurred  in  precisely  the  period  of  expanded 
East- West  economic  cooperation. 

U.S.  Seeks  Consensus  oh  EcoNomc  Curbs 
I  ON  Soviet 
(By  Steven  R.  Welsman) 

Washington,  May  25.— Ten  days  before 
the  economic  nieeting  of  the  major  industri- 
al nations  at  Versailles  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration remaine  unable  to  win  agreement 
from  other  participants  on  several  of  its 
proposals  for  discussion  Including  a  curb  on 
credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Administratittn  officials  said  today  that 
France,  the  host  nation,  had  balked  at  the 
idea  of  committing  participating  nations  to 
such  a  step.  Resident  Reagan  seeks  the 
curb  as  part  of  a  broad  effort  to  block  eco- 
nomic assistanoe  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

As  a  result  of  the  French  position,  two  top 
Administration  officials  will  fly  to  Paris  to 
confer  with  European  officials  Thursday  in 
an  attempt  tc  resolve  the  credits  Issue 
before  the  mef ting.  The  two  are  James  L. 
Bucldey,  the  State  Department  counselor, 
and  Marc  E.  Ldand,  Assistant  Treasury  Sec- 
retary for  Intefnational  Affairs. 

vjb.  TO  PRESS  ISSUE 

If  an  agreement  on  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  not  resolved  by  the  time  of  the 
meeting,  whick  Is  scheduled  for  June  4-6, 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  prepared  to 
continue  presstaig  the  issue  in  other  forums, 
officials  said  today. 

Meanwhile,  these  officials  said,  Mr. 
Reagan  Is  continuing  to  reserve  the  option 
of  using  all  legal  means  to  block  a  French 
company  fron|  using  technology  licensed 
from  General  jEHectilc  to  make  generators 
for  the  natural  gas  pipeline  from  Siberia  to 
Western  Europe. 

It  was  understood  that  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Hafe  Jr.  had  recommended  that 
Mr.  Reagan  relrain  from  trying  to  delay  the 
pipeline  if  A^nce  and  other  countries 
agreed  to  futuTe  credit  curl>s.  But  Adminis- 
tration off iciafe  said  today  that  Mr.  Reagan, 
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after  reviewing  the  ntatter  Monday  at  a  Na- 
tional Security  Council  meeting,  had  again 
put  off  a  decision. 


ONE  ISSUE  ] 


LT  SETTLED 


One  potentially  contentious  Issue  is  close 
to  being  defused,  however,  administration 
officials  said.  That  \$  the  demand  by  Euro- 
pean nations  for  th^  United  States  to  do 
something  about  its  high  interest  rates. 

The  Europeans  say  the  high  interest  rates 
are  raising  the  cost  Of  credit  worldwide  and 
dampening  the  prospects  for  economic  re- 
covery. In  addition,  uie  rates  are  said  to  l>e 
attracting  capital  from  Europe  to  the 
United  States,  weakoiing  European  curren- 
cies. I 

Prance,  in  partioular,  has  asked  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  respond  to  this 
problem  by  agreeing  to  Intervene  with  Euro- 
pean central  banlts  to  prop  up  European 
currencies.  But  Amertcan  officials  are  philo- 
sophically opposed  o  monetary  interven- 
tion. 

In  recent  weelu,  however,  American  offi- 
cials have  said  that  they  agree  intervention 
Is  sometimes  necessary  when  currencies 
fluctuate  because  ojr  outside  events,  like 
wars  or  assassinatiofis.  Indeed,  the  United 
States  took  action  to  prop  up  the  dollar 
after  the  attempt  on  iPresldent  Reagan's  life 
in  March  1981.  ! 

Also,  the  Reagan  administration  was  said 
to  be  ready  to  endorce  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  to  reconsider  its  view  if  the  study 
showed  that  exchange  rate  intervention  ac- 
tually worked.  ThisTidea  was  said  to  have 
pleased  France. 

As  the  Versailles  meeting  approaches,  ad- 
ministration officials  said  they  were  worried 
that  two  Issues  might  overshadow  both  the 
conference  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  meeting  in  Bonn— and  possibly 
all  of  Mr.  Reagan's  iine-day  European  trip. 

PARK  SUBSIDIES  AN  ISSUE 

First  there  is  the  dispute  between  Britain 
and  other  members  6f  the  Common  Market 
over  farm  price  subsidies.  Britain  vetoed  the 
subsidies  last  week,  but  the  market  went 
ahead  with  them.  The  resulting  furor 
threatens  to  disruat  discussions  at  Ver- 
sailles. 1 

Second  is  the  war  m  the  Falkland  Islands, 
which,  American  officials  hope,  will  not 
draw  attention  away 'from  other  urgent  mat- 
ters Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  bring  up  both  in 
Versailles  and  in  Bonn.* 


BRIG.  GEN. 
SPEAK  AT 
NIES 


JAIfES  L.  DOZIER  TO 
FLAG  DAY  CEREMO- 


HON.  THOMA »  M.  FOGUETTA 

OP  PEN1ISTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  7. 1982 

•  Mr.  FOGLIETTA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Brig.  Gen.  Jsimea  L.  Dozier,  who  was 
kidnapped  and  held  hostage  in  Italy 
for  45  days,  will  p>e  principal  speaker 
at  Flag  Day  ceremonies  at  the  historic 
Betsy  Ross  House  in  Philadelphia  on 
Monday,  June  14.  j 

In  making  the  |  announcement.  Wil- 
liam Van  Alen,  president  of  the  Betsy 
Ross  House  Board  of  Trustees,  said 
that   the   former  Chief   of  Staff  of 
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tion's  first  flag,  adopted  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1777: 

It  is  most  appropriate  that  someone  of 
General  Dozier's  status  speak  from  in  front 
of  one  of  the  country's  great  showcases  on  a 
holiday  that  has  increased  in  importance 
over  these  many  years. 

It  will  give  all  of  us  an  opportunity  of  re- 
newing our  patriotism  as  we  salute  the  flag 
and  the  man  on  Flag  Day. 

General  Dozier's  visit  will  add  a  new 
dimension  to  Philadelphia's  overall 
celebration  of  its  300th  anniversary. 
Van  Alen  noted. 

Van  Alen  noted  that  the  Flag  Day 
observance  would  begin  at  11  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Jime  14,  and  will  be  followed 
by  a  luncheon. 

The  Betsy  Ross  House  event  will  cul- 
minate a  week  of  activities  observing 
the  creation  of  the  13-star  flag  by 
Betsy  Ross  on  June  14,  1777.« 


ACTION  AGENCY:  THE  GRAVY 
TRAIN  IS  OVER 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES  - 

Monday,  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  re- 
alize that  several  entries  I  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  the 
matter  of  where  oiu-  money  is  going, 
from  the  Conservative  Digest  of  April, 
this  year,  has  caused  a  little  conster- 
nation In  some  circles.  I  have  also  had 
some  entries  on  the  "good  guys"  who 
are  trying  to  reverse  the  process  of 
spending  this  Nation  into  bankruptcy. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues, 
and  the  American  taxpayer,  I  would 
like  to  share  another  article  from  that 
April  1982  issue  of  Conservative 
Digest.  It  is  an  interview  with  Tom 
Pauken,  the  President  Reagan  ap- 
pointee serving  as  Director  of 
ACTION.  The  interview  was  conduct- 
ed by  Digest  editor  John  Lofton,  never 
known  for  pulling  his  punches  where 
getting  to  the  truth  of  a  matter  is  con- 
cerned. 

This  interview  Is  not  only  an  expose 
of  where  our  money  went,  to  such  so- 
cialists as  Jane  Fonda  and  Mr.  Jane 
Fonda  (Tom  Hayden),  but  far  more 
important,  it  is  a  healthy  straight  for- 
ward reply  from  Tom  Pauken  as  to 
what  is  being  done  to  halt  this  non- 
sense. They  say  that  if  you  are  not 
part  of  the  solution,  you  are  part  of 
the  problem.  Tom  Pauken,  in  my  esti- 
mation, is  one  who  could  be  magnified 
a  thousand  times  in  all  agencies  of  the 
executive  branch.  And  Tom  Pauken, 
as  is  well  known  by  now,  to  all  the  so- 
cialists with  their  water  cutoff,  is  a 
noble  solution  to  one  executive  branch 
problem.  Let  us  have  more.  Interview 
follows: 
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[From  the  Conservative  Digest,  April  1982] 

A  Conservative  Takes  ACTION  and  Stops 

THE  Lept's  Gravy  Train 

(By  John  Lofton) 

CD:  Mr.  Pauken.  some  of  those  on  the  left 
who  are  having  their  federal  funds  cut  are 
critical  of  what  you're  doing  here  at 
ACTION,  and  they're  accusing  you  of  con- 
ducting some  kind  of  leftwing  witch  hunt. 

What  exactly  are  you  trying  to  accom- 
plish and  why? 

Pauken;  The  law  under  which  this  agency 
operates  is  known  as  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act.  Amended  in  1973,  that  act 
in  its  section  on  political  activities  provides: 

"No  part  of  any  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  this  act  or  any  program  adminis- 
tered by  the  ACTION  agency  shall  be  used 
to  finance,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  activi- 
ty designed  to  influence  the  outcome  of  any 
election  to  federal  office  or  the  outcome  of 
any  election  to  state  or  local  public  office, 
or  any  voter  registration  activity,  etc." 

And  it  goes  on  to  Indicate  that  partisan 
and  nonpartisan  political  activity  is  not  per- 
mitted and  that  federal  funds  are  not  to  be 
used  for  tx>lltical  puri)oses  on  behalf  of  any- 
body—conservatives, lit>erals,  socialists  or 
Ku  Klux  Klansmen. 

Our  concern  In  coming  into  office  was 
that  the  previous  administration,  headed  by 
the  antiwar  activist  Sam  Brown,  was  heavily 
funding  t>oUtically  active  organizations  in- 
volved—directly or  indirectly— in  lobbying 
for  or  against  a  variety  of  public  policy 
issues. 

That's  wrong.  We  are  eliminating  that 
funding  in  this  administration  and  we're  not 
funding  any  political  activities  on  the  right. 
I  don't  believe  the  federal  government 
ought  to  be  in  the  business  of  using  tax  dol- 
lars to  promote  political  points  of  view. 

Specifically,  under  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, some  $200,000  went  to  the  Tom 
Hayden  and  Jane  Fonda-related  Laurel 
Springs  Institute  in  California— a  part  of 
their  Campaign  for  Economic  Democracy 
unbrella,  which  they  used  under  VISTA 
funding. 

More  than  a  half-million  dollars  went  to 
an  organization  in  Chicago,  the  Midwest 
Academy,  headed  by  former  SDS  leaders 
Paul  and  Heather  Booth.  This  group,  found- 
ed by  the  now  deceased  radical  Saul 
Alinsky,  is  the  organizational  network  for 
the  New  Left  that  trains  community  orga- 
nizers. 

The  Citizens/Labor  Energy  Coalition, 
heavily  funded  by  this  agency  in  the  past, 
organizes  antinuclear  activity  throughout 
the  country.  A  variety  of  tenants'  rights  ac- 
tivist organizations  were  funded  through 
VISTA  under  the  previous  administration 
which  took  positions  on  behalf  of  or  in  op- 
position to  various  referenda  concerning 
tenants'  Issues. 

An  organization  associated  with  Ralph 
Nader's  Public  Interest  Research  Groups  re- 
ceived approximately  $1  million  from 
ACTION. 

The  irony  is  that  they  probably  shouldn't 
have  gotten  it  under  the  law  in  the  first 
place.  If  they  want  to  get  funding  for  their 
Idealogical  causes,  that's  fine,  but  let  them 
go  raise  it  from  their  idealogical  brethren. 

CD:  How  widespread  is  this  problem? 

Pauken:  Well,  I  luiew  that  this  agency  had 
spent  some  money  on  this  kind  of  activity.  I 
didn't  realize  it  amounted  to  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars. 

I  was  shocked  at  the  depth  of  the  funding 
of  political  activist  groups  under  the  previ- 
ous administration.  I'm  referring  to  the  var- 
ious organizations  that  in  the  name  of  the 
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poor,  the  needy,  or  the  sick,  are  in  reality 
organized  for  the  purpose  of  changing  this 
political  and  economic  system  and  then 
gaining  political  power. 

In  a  recent  article  in  Social  Policy  maga- 
zine, one  of  the  officials  of  the  New  Orle- 
ans-based Association  of  Community  Orga- 
nizations for  Reform  Now  (ACORN)— which 
has  received  substantial  grants  from 
ACTION  in  the  past— had  this  to  say: 

"We  do  not  use  our  food-buying  clubs  as 
anything  other  than  a  tool  to  build  the  nec- 
essary social  bonds  for  our  people  to  strug- 
gle in  the  political  and  social  arena.  Our  in- 
terest is  not  In  specific  or  immediate  re- 
forms; instead,  our  purpose  in  such  partici- 
pation is  to  build  political  power." 

And  then  in  an  ACORN  training  m^mn^i 
there  Is  this:  "Our  goal  is  building  power. 
We're  not  interested  in  just  making  people 
like  one  another." 

In  addition,  the  request  for  funds  from 
the  Midwest  Academy  said  their  project 
would  address  the  following  issue: 

"The  great  majority  of  people  in  poverty 
feel  unable  to  deal  with  its  causes  and 
remain  trapped  in  its  viciotis  cycle.  They 
need  the  help  of  skillful  organizers  who  can 
help  them  understand  the  root  causes  of 
their  poverty  and  enable  them  to  take  col- 
lective action  to  improve  their  standard  of 
living." 

Under  the  grant,  of  course,  the  Midwest 
Academy  would  provide  and  train  the 
VISTA  volunteers  so  that  they  could 
become,  "slUllful  organizers." 

Then  they  had  a  series  of  instructions  and 
topics  for  the  VISTA  volunteers— again 
using  taxpayers'  dollars.  Topics  on  the 
agenda  included  "organizing  for  power, 
direct  action  organizing,  some  guidelines  on 
Mass  Lobby  Day,  organizing  rallies." 

VISTA  volunteers  were  taught  how  to 
pick  an  Issue  to  fight  about,  and  to  target  an 
enemy  who  could  be  portrayed  publicly  in  a 
bad  light. 

ACTION  probably  was  a  significant  fund- 
ing arm  of  the  New  Left  political  movement, 
and  kept  a  lot  of  Its  organizations  going. 
There's  no  question  in  my  mind  that  in 
order  to  organize  they  were  heavily  depend- 
ent upon  federal  funding. 

CD:  Are  we  talldng  about  thousands  of 
people  or  tens  of  thousands— again,  all  to- 
taled over  the  years? 

Pauken:  It's  hard  to  say.  Over  the  years 
there  were  thousands,  to  be  sure.  Probably 
there  are  a  few  key  organizations,  with  af- 
filiates in  some  50  to  100  communities 
around  the  country;  if  you  look  beneath  the 
surface  at  most  of  those  organizations  in- 
volved in  community  organizing,  they  have 
now  or  have  had  federal  grants  In  order  to 
operate. 

CD:  Are  all  or  most  of  these  activities  here 
illegal,  or  close  to  being  Ulegal— or  what? 

Pauken:  The  House  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee in  1979  raised  serious  questions 
about  whether  this  type  of  funding  ought  to 
continue. 

Not  only  was  this  against  the  qjirit  of  the 
law,  but— look,  it's  one  thing  to  inherit 
somebody  else's  mess,  but  after  a  year.  It's 
your  own  mess.  We  resolved  from  the  begin- 
ning to  do  what  we  could  to  see  that  politi- 
cally activist  groups— of  any  cause— were 
not  involved  in  getting  funding. 

I  happen  to  be  opposed  to  abortion;  I  per- 
sonally support  the  Right  to  Life  effort. 
However,  I  would  not  be  in  favor  of  a  feder- 
al agency  providing  funds  for  this  move- 
ment. Politically  activist  groups  need  to 
raise  their  funds  in  the  private  sector  and  to 
get  volunteers  that  way  too.  I  think  that's 
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the  way  it  ought  to  be.  Those  are  the  rules 
for  all  orgmnlzationB.  Our  inspector  gener- 
al's office  is  auditing  the  projects,  and  we 
require  it  to  follow  the  rules  (concerning  po- 
litical aeUvities). 

We  tenninated  a  project  in  Philadelphia 
where  one  of  the  VliSTA  volunteers  was  in- 
volved in  a  union  demonstration  at  the 
home  of  the  mayor.  We  thought  that  was 
rather  clearly  in  violation  of  the  statute, 
but  a  federal  Judge  overturned  our  decision. 
We've  done  two  things:  made  sure  funding 
will  not  continue  to  go  to  these  Idnds  of  or- 
ganizations, and  we  are  auditing  many  ongo- 
ing projects  for  violations  of  law.  Where 
there  are  violations,  we  refer  them  to  the 
appropriate  authorities. 

CD:  Do  you  think,  based  upon  what 
you've  discovered  thus  far,  that  the  law  was 
winked  at.  or  even  blatantly  disregarded? 

Pauken:  It's  like  having  a  political  organi- 
zation with  one  office.  If  that  office  is 
shared  by  another  non-political  organiza- 
tion, how  can  you  prove  who's  using  the 
only  telephone  for  what?  Is  the  non-politi- 
cal organization's  telephone  service,  which 
is  paid  for  by  the  federal  government,  being 
used  by  the  political  organization?  I  think 
it's  reasonable  to  assume  that  funds  are 
commingled,  but  proving  it  under  the  law  is 
another  matter. 

Tou  may  have  two  organization:  one,  your 
"non-political  organization"  that  receives 
federal  funding;  and  another,  separate  orga- 
nization in  the  same  room  with  the  same 
telephone  involved  in  political  activity.  And 
they  say,  "Oee,  we  did  that  on  our  time,"  or, 
"We  did  separately:  in  terms  of  any  political 
involvement,  it  wasn't  connected  with  the 
project." 

From  a  legal  standpoint,  however,  there 
may  be  technical  problems  in  proving  this 
commingling  of  funds. 

We  have  upgraded  our  inspector  general's 
office.  The  previous  administration  did  not 
have  an  independent  inspector  general.  It 
was  an  office  given  low  priority.  Obviously, 
we  have  upgraded  it. 
CD:  Are  you  its  boss? 

Pauken:  Tes.  But  although  I  am  the  boss, 
the  inspector  general  is  ultimately  inde- 
pendent. 

CD:  You're  going  to  be  hard-nosed  on 
this? 
Pauken:  Yes. 

CD:  Is  ACTION  the  only  federal  agency 
through  which  federal  dollars  are  given  to 
these  radical  and  liberal  groups? 

Pauken:  We  know  one  case  in  which  we 
cut  off  the  funding  of  an  organization  that 
had  spent  substantial  sums  In  grant  money 
for  memberships  in  health-  clubs  and  a  trip 
to  Puerto  Rico  to  attend  some  Pan  Ameri- 
can basketball  championship.  We  found 
that  hard  to  Justify  as  poverty  related. 

We  also  learned  In  the  investigation  that 
this  organization  had  received  money  from 
other  agencies — including  the  Department 
of  Education— and  were  trying  to  get  money 
from  Interior  to  cover  the  money  they  owed 
this  agency.  They  used  the  money  from  this 
agency  to  pay  off  money  owed  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  in  their  grant  process. 

Organizations  like  these  go  to  every 
agency  in  town  to  get  funding.  But  we  have 
made  it  a  strong  policy  that  it  isn't  going  to 
happen  here. 

CD:  Let's  talk  about  your  predecessor, 
Sam  Brown.  What  kind  of  a  ship  did  he  run 
here? 

Pauken:  Sam  Brown  was  part  of  the  New 
Left  political  coalition.  He  apparently  came 
into  this  office  with  the  idea  that  he  would 
build  and  support  that  political  network. 
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and  he  put  a  lat  of  federal  tax  dollars  into 
that  network.   ] 

His  choice  aa  director  of  VISTA— Marge 
Tabankin— was  I  one  of  those  who  went  to 
Hanoi,  and  tool^  part  in  the  antiwar  activist 
efforts. 

They   had  I4e  Weiner  as  a  consultant. 
Welner  was  a  member  of  the  Chicago  Seven. 
They  set  out  (o  get  as  much  money  as  pos- 
sible out  to  their  ideological  brethren. 

CD:  In  doing  this,  how  close  did  they 
come,  in  your  ^Judgment,  to  breaking  the 
law?  ] 

Pauken:  I  tmlnk  in  the  1979  hearings 
before  the  Hoyise  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittee it  was  a  (very  close  call  as  to  whether 
additional  action  would  be  taken.  In  a  dif- 
ferent time  an4  under  a  different  adminis- 
tration, some  action  would  have  been  taken. 
The  spirit  of  ihe  law  was  violated  in  my 
opinion.  I 

CD:  When  they  left,  did  they  strip  files  or 
take  records?  po  you  think  you  really  know 
everything  Sai4  Brown  did  whUe  he  was  at 
ACTION? 

Pauken:  No.  Who  knows  what  was  taken? 
We  know  tha^  records  were  taken  by  a 
former  senior  official.  Although  we  were 
able  to  get  theae  records  back,  I  can't  say  we 
have  a  complete  set  of  records  of  what  took 
place  in  the  previous  administration. 

CD:  Did  Brown  take  what  he  was  entitled 
to  take?  Of  course,  one  of  the  problems  is 
that  you  don't  know  exactly  what  he  took. 
Pauken:  I  dm't  know  what  he  took.  He 
was  entitled  to  take  his  personal  papers.  But 
I  don't  know  What  else  was  taken.  Some- 
times you  leanl  things  by  an  unusual  situa- 
tion. In  Dallas^  my  home  community,  they 
funded  a  self-iiroclalmed  socialist  orgsmiza- 
tion  called  the  Bols  d'Arc  Patriots.  They 
had  a  VISTA  grant,  and  it  turned  up  on  a 
fluke.  We  found  out  that  our  agency  turned 
over  furniture  to  them,  which  they  were 
using  in  their  ctff ices.  As  a  result,  we  got  the 
furniture  back. 

I  sent  out  a  directive  to  our  people  asking 
whether  any  other  agency  equipment  had 
been  eriven  out  to  various  organizations.  At 
the  Laurel  Springs  Institute  we  turned  up  a 
TV  monitor  that  had  been  given  to  them. 
How  that  fits  I  in  to  poverty-related  activi- 
ties, I  don't  luiAw. 

I  can't  say  we've  caught  everything,  but 
we've  got  a  pretty  good  record  of  shutting 
down  most  of  ithose  activities  that  were  in 
violation  of  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of 
the  law. 

CD:  What  about  the  bottom  line,  then? 
What  have  you  been  able  to  accomplish, 
and  how  effective  have  you  been? 

Pauken:  We  have  stopped  almost  all  of 
the  fimding  of  politically  oriented  or  activ- 
ist groups  begvn  under  the  previous  admin- 
istration, where  permitted  by  the  law.  Obvi- 
ously, there's  isome  funding  which  was  in 
progress  priof  to  our  getting  in  office. 
Almost  all  of] that  will  be  finished  in  the 
next  couple  of  months. 

We  make  sure  that  these  matters  are  re- 
viewed throughout  the  organization.  So,  if 
someone  in  the  bureaucracy,  on  a  personal 
whim,  wants  to  fund  politically  activist 
groups,  they  don't  have  the  authority. 

CD:  Would  you  say  that  anyone  need  be 
concerned  that  poor  people  will  suffer  from 
your  de-funding  of  these  groups? 

Pauken:  AbEolutely  not.  These  groups 
didn't  do  anything  for  poor  people.  We're 
facing  budget;  cuts  at  this  agency,  and  yet 
we're  putting  itiore  volunteers  into  the  field. 
We're  beefing"  up  our  Older  American  Vol- 
unteers, the  ifolunteers  who  truly  want  to 
help  the  needy,  and  we've  cut  out  this 
wasteful  expenditure  of  tax  dollars. 


CD:  How  have  the 
administration  of  ACtTION? 


Pauken:  Well.  I'm 
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leftists  reacted  to  your 


not  one  of  their  favor- 


ite people.  But  so  what?  We're  here  to  do 
what  the  President  campaigned  on.  These 
groups  don't  deserve  to  be  using  taxpayers' 
money.  In  the  Philadelphia  case,  the  opposi- 
tion was  a  group  that's  associated  with  the 
Midwest  Academy.  'They  were  represented 
by  Legal  Services'  attbmeys. 

Are  they  represertting  the  poor  people? 
Are  they  helping  the  needy?  Or  are  they  in- 
volved in  politically  activist  causes? 

CD:  Has  any  group  sued  you  to  keep  their 
money?  I 

Pauken:  Yes.  We'we  won  a  couple,  lost  a 
couple.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  a  federal 
Judge  in  Philadelptiia  prevented  us  from 
terminating  the  project  earlier.  That  case  is 
pending  and  I  would  anticipate  an  appeal. 
But  there  has  been]  legal  effort,  generally 
using  Legal  Services'  attorneys,  against  us.« 
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•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an 
Important  confeflence  was  held  in 
Boston  May  20-22.  1982,  on  "Germany 
and  the  Crisis  of  Modernity."  Spon- 
sored by  the  West  German  Goethe  In- 
stitute, an  intemajtionally  known  orga- 
nization that  promotes  the  study  of 
German  culture,  this  conference  en- 
abled some  60  Ai|ierican  and  Germsin 
participants  to  exkmine  contemporary 
political  and  ecofiomic  developments 
in  Germany,  America's  perception  of 
events  in  West  Germany  and  United 
States-German  relations. 

I  had  expected  to  attend  and  partici- 
pate in  this  conference  but  unfortu- 
nately had  to  caneel  at  the  last  minute 
because  of  the  debate  on  the  budget. 
Nevertheless,  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  atljention  the  remarks  I 
would  have  given. 

My  comments,  "Building  for  Coop- 
eration: Political  and  Economic  Issues 
in  the  Atlantic  Alliance,"  appealed  for 
mutual  recognition  of  the  need  for  im- 
proved consultations  between  the 
United  States  an<^  our  European  allies. 
Rather  than  focufi  solely  on  Germany. 
I  chose  to  examme  how  U.S.  relations 
with  that  coimtrY  are  affected  by  our 
relationship  wittt  the  Soviet  Union 
and  other  members  of  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance. I 

But  as  the  President  prepares  to 
meet  with  our  allies  in  an  important 
economic  summit!  at  Versailles,  I  think 
these  observations  contain  some  perti- 
nent reminders  pf  the  problems  we 
face. 

My  remarks  follow: 

BniLontG  roR  Cooperation:  Political  and 

Economic  Issuks  in  thx  Atlantic  Alliance 

(By  Hon.  Lee  H.  Hamilton) 

In  its  35  year  hist<iry  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
has  passed  through,  stormy  trials:  The  rear- 
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mament  of  West  Germany;  the  withdrawal 
of  France;  and  now  a  controversy  that  con- 
cerns not  only  the  appropriate  military  pos- 
ture of  the  Alliance  but  the  nature  of  the 
political  and  economic  relations  that  bind  it 
together. 

Some  call  the  present  debate  the  Alli- 
ance's greatest  crisis,  and  there  is  a  vocal 
minority  who  claim  the  United  States 
should  withdraw  troops  from  Europe  unless 
West  European  allies  avoid  closer  commer- 
cial and  economic  ties  with  East  Europe  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

The  focus  of  this  panel  is  energy,  but  the 
context  in  which  energy  decisions  in  the  Al- 
liance are  made  is  decidedly  political.  I  wish 
to  suggest  briefly  the  reasons  for  the 
present  debates  in  Atlantic  relations  but 
also  offer  hope  for  those  who  believe  as  I 
do,  that  close  U.S.-West  European  relations 
are  central  to  world  peace. 

IXTROODCTIOH 

The  basic  chaUenge  of  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance is  to  understand  that  solutions  to  prob- 
lems cannot  be  implemented  by  any  one 
country  alone.  The  effort  of  the  United 
States  and  its  allies  to  soften  their  differ- 
ences over  sanctions  on  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union  is  proof  of  that.  We  will  not 
find  solutions  to  the  challenges  which  con- 
front us  unless  we  find  the  solution  togeth- 
er. 

This  fact  pervades  discussions  surround- 
ing sanctions  on  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  President  Reagan  imposed  sanctions 
on  both  countries  with  the  expectation  that 
the  European  allies  would  support  Ameri- 
can policy  with  similar  measures.  Instead, 
the  allies  questioned  the  timing  and  value  of 
the  sanctions  and  argued  that  they  need- 
lessly threathened  an  escalation  of  East- 
West  tension.  But  American  pressure  on  the 
allies  and  mutual  recognition  of  Soviet  re- 
sponsibility for  martial  law  in  Poland  has 
brought  the  two  sides  closer.  Each  knows 
that  the  success  of  Western  protests  de- 
pends on  the  support  of  alliance  members 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic. 

Benjamin  Fninklin  said  at  the  time  the  13 
states  Joined  to  form  the  federal  union:  "We 
must  all  hang  together  or,  most  assuredly, 
we  will  all  hang  separately."  What  he  said 
of  the  U.S.  in  its  infancy  can  be  said  of  the 
VS.  and  the  countries  of  Western  Europe 
today. 

Personally,  I  avoid  the  word  "crisis"  in  de- 
scribing the  present  status  of  the  Alliance.  I 
have  observed  the  course  of  that  alliance 
long  enough  to  believe  that  these  disagree- 
ments tuid  differences,  which  always  exist, 
are  not  "crises." 

The  Alliance  endures  and  survives  these 
challenges  because  fundamental  common 
interests  overshadow  differences.  Our  de- 
bates and  disagreements  are  a  natural  con- 
dition of  an  association  of  democratic  states 
with  different  political  perspectives  and 
competing  economic  interests,  yet  similar 
and  common  strategic  goals. 

Regrettably,  part  of  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can apprehension  about  the  Alliance  has 
been  the  belated  focus  of  Congress  on  the 
problem.  Congressional  attention  has  more 
easily  been  drawn  to  the  most  pressslng 
issues  facing  the  country— Vietnam,  the 
Middle  East,  and  the  arms  race— and  not  to 
relations  with  West  Europe.  Except  for  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  none  of  the  West  European 
countries  receives  regular  U.S.  aid. 

But  in  recent  months  a  combination  of 
issues — deployment  of  intermediate  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe,  an  articulate  European 
anti-nuclear  movement,  and  a  debate  over 
economic  and  energy  issues  following  the 
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impositions  of  sanctions  on  Poland  and  the 
Soviet  Union— has  redirected  Congressional 
attention  to  the  Alliance. 

The  fate  of  the  Alliance  in  Europe  rests 
heavily  on  its  keystone.  West  Germany.  All 
members  make  critical  contributions  to  the 
Alliance,  but  it  is  the  plains  of  central  Ger- 
many which  wlU  be  the  likeliest  route  of 
Soviet  attack. 

ISSUES  IN  UNITED  STATES-GERMAN  AMD  UNITED 
STATES  EUROPEAN  RELATIONS 

U.S.  relations  with  West  Germany  are  on 
a  firm  footing,  but  there  are  underlying 
problems  which  create  inevitable  tensions. 
A  discussion  of  these  reveals  an  explanation 
of  present  disagreements  in  U.S.  relations 
with  all  of  West  Europe  as  weU  as  with 
Bonn. 

Geography:  West  Europe  and  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Germany  share  borders  with 
communist-governed  E^ast  Europe  where 
part  of  the  massive  might  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary Is  located.  West  Europeans  know  their 
homelands  will  become  fields  of  battle  in 
case  of  conflict  between  the  superpowers. 
We  in  the  United  States  sometimes  overlook 
these  geographical  facts  in  our  criticism  of 
the  European  anti-nuclear  movement. 

History:  Europe  has  experienced  two  dev- 
astating wars  in  this  century.  Its  people  are 
disturbed  by  Soviet  mllitairy  adventurism 
and  the  strong  anti-Soviet  statements  from 
Washington.  They  fear  that  misdirected 
Soviet  or  American  policies  could  bring  a 
level  of  destruction  dwarfing  that  of  the 
previous  wars.  Yet,  ironically,  the  pain  of 
contemplating  Europe's  tragedies  in  the 
twentieth  century  has  led  to  a  sad  neglect  of 
history.  Ambassador  Arthur  Bums  has 
found  among  young  Germans,  and  Ameri- 
cans too,  "a  lack  of  interest  in  the  study  of 
history"  and  thus  "a  lack  of  understanding 
of  how  the  world  got  where  it  is."  The  his- 
torical development  of  Europe  is  not  well 
understood,  and  one  hears  a  naive  optimism 
about  the  Intentions  and  methods  of  the 
Soviet  leadership. 

Ideology:  Most  West  Europeans  accept  an 
active  role  by  the  government  in  state  plan- 
ning and  protection  of  social  welfare.  Social- 
ism has  its  historical  roots  in  West  Europe 
and  many  Europeans  are  puzzled  by  the 
American  suspicion  of  socialist  policies 
within  a  democratic  context.  Many  West 
European  critics  believe  that  present  Ameri- 
can leadership  is  abdicating  the  govern- 
ment's responsibility  in  protecting  the  wel- 
fare of  its  people.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's retreat  from  environmental  and 
energy  policies  also  disturbs  many  Europe- 
ans who  applauded  American  progress  on 
energy  conservation  but  who  now  see  slip- 
page back  toward  unrestrained  selfish  con- 
sumption. 

The  changing  source  of  American  leader- 
ship: Although  Americans  may  not  see  a 
great  deal  of  significance  in  the  fact  that 
recent  Presidents  have  come  from  the  West 
and  South,  some  European  observers  fear 
that  leaders  from  these  sections  of  our 
country  place  less  importance  on  the  value 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  The  shifting  inter- 
est of  American  leadership  to  Latin  America 
and  the  Far  East  is  explained  by  some  Euro- 
peans as  a  consequence  of  the  shift  of 
American  political  power  to  the  West  and 
South. 

The  American  nuclear  guarantee:  Another 
continuing  problem  is  the  American  nuclear 
guarantee  to  Westerri  Europe.  Dependence 
on  the  American  nuclear  guarantee  makes 
Europeans  uneasy  alx>ut  American  inten- 
tions. If  Europe  is  attacked,  will  the  United 
States  commit  its  intercontinental  strategic 
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forces,  or  will  it  attempt  to  confine  war  to 
the  European  continent  through  uae  of  Its 
theater  nuclear  forces?  This  dependence  on 
the  American  nuclear  guarantee  and  the 
anxiety  it  creates  ai)out  the  means  and  ob- 
jectives of  American  strategy  is  a  continuing 
source  of  tension  in  the  Alliance. 

Regional  versus  global  preoccupations: 
Another  basic  problem  is  the  difficulty  in 
reconciling  the  essentially  global  view  of  the 
United  States  with  the  basically  regional 
view  of  the  European  allies.  Americans 
dwell  on  matters  related  to  the  world  bal- 
ance of  power  and  world  strategy.  It  is  natu- 
ral that  Europe's  immediate  preoccupations 
tend  to  be  with  problems  closer  to  home. 
With  Europeans  belieWng  that  the  risks  and 
responsibilities  of  world  power  rest  in  Wash- 
ington, and  Americans  pressing  Europeans 
to  take  upon  themselves  more  of  these  risks 
and  responsibilities,  there  is  another  source 
of  tension  among  the  allies. 

Economic  interdependence  between 
United  States  and  Western  Europe:  Eurooe- 
an  success  in  the  economic  sphere,  and  the 
Intense  economic  interdei>endeiioe  between 
Europe  and  the  UJB.  creates  dissatisfaction. 

Consultation:  Consultation  is  always  a 
headache.  I  am  not  sure  I  can  recall  a  meet- 
ing with  our  European  friends  during  which 
the  subject  of  consultations  and  how  to  im- 
prove them  did  not  arise.  Mutual  recrimina- 
tions about  the  timing  and  amount  of  con- 
sultation have  been  part  and  parcel  of  suc- 
cessive alliance  debates.  For  example.  West 
German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  com- 
plained of  America's  faUure  to  consult  iU 
allies  before  Imposing  sanctions  on  Poland 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  Thus,  consultation 
among  the  allies  is  often  Inadequate  and 
always  in  need  of  improvement. 

No  perfect  mechanism  exists  for  insuring 
proper  and  timely  consultation.  It  remains 
an  elusive  goal  of  the  Atlantic  partners. 

Consultations,  however,  will  not  solve  all 
the  ills  of  the  Alliance. 

In  some  cases,  no  amount  of  timely  con- 
sultation will  help  achieve  a  common  view 
on  what  to  do  about  a  particular  problem. 

The  importance  of  consultation,  however, 
is  that  it  builds  mutual  trust  and  creates  a 
climate  in  which  common  ground  can  be 
found  and  differences  minimized  prior  to 
the  enactment  of  policies.  As  Ambassador 
Arthur  Bums  reminded  memljers  of  Con- 
gress during  a  recent  visit  to  Washington, 
"extensive  and  effective  consultations"  are 
the  primary  means  of  achieving  better  tm- 
derstanding  l>etween  the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies. 

However,  for  consultations  to  succeed  it  is 
necessary  to  address  several  challenges  si- 
multaneously. Each  of  the  issues  I  am  about 
to  list  have  caused  strain  in  the  Atlantic  Al- 
liance, and  if  left  untended  could  create  ad- 
ditional strife  and  contribute  to  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Alliance. 

CHALLENGES  TO  THE  ALLIANCE 

1.  The  conduct  ofEaat-Wett  relations 

The  paramount  chaUenge  is  the  conduct 
of  East- West  relations. 

Different  perspectives  in  Europe  and 
America  on  how  to  conduct  these  relations 
create  challenges,  strains,  and  potential  op- 
portunities for  the  Alliance. 

The  central  question  is  what  tyi>e  of  rela- 
tions we  want  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  United  SUtes  today  is  putting  priori- 
ty in  real  increases  in  defense  spending.  Our 
allies  less  so. 

We  have  fundamental  differences  on  aims 
control.  Although  it  is  a  top  priority  for 
Europe,    the    Reagan    Administration    has 
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only  recently  made  a  firm  conunitment  to 
ami  control.  The  present  negotiations  In 
Qoieva  on  theater  nuclear  forces  and  the 
pottlbUlty  later  this  year  of  talks  on  strate- 
gic weapons  raise  European  hopes.  But  only 
time  and  the  course  of  events  in  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  will  reveal  the  extent  of  the 
American  commitment. 

In  the  United  States,  from  the  time  de- 
tente developed  as  a  central  element  of  our 
foreign  policy  in  the  early  1970s  to  its  slow 
demiae  at  the  end  of  the  decade.  It  was  as- 
sumed that  detente,  while  contributing  to  a 
relaxation  of  tensions,  would  also  moderate 
Soviet  behavior. 

Most  Americans  thought  that  aggressive 
Soviet  policies  in  the  Third  World,  coupled 
with  increasing  Soviet  military  power,  could 
not  be  reconciled  with  detente.  Detente, 
then,  for  most  Americans  has  been  per- 
ceived as  a  failure  since  it  did  not  produce 
Soviet  moderation.  Suspicion  of  Soviet  re- 
sponsibility for  developments  in  Poland  has 
reinforced  this  perception.  . 

In  Europe,  detente  is  seen  as  having 
brought  an  easing  of  tension  and  dally  eco- 
nomic and  personal  benefits  to  the  people  of 
Eunve,  particularly  in  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany.  For  them,  detente  has  built 
a  network  of  interests,  tying  them  to 
Moscow  and  to  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe.  Millions  of  people  have  been  posi- 
tively affected  by  the  opening  of  the  bor- 
ders between  East  and  West,  through  family 
reunlflcaUons  and  cross-border  visits,  of  the 
mutual  benefits  of  trade  with  the  East. 
Even  though  they  hold  the  Soviet  Union 
partly  responsible  for  martial  law  in  Poland, 
they  reject  the  current  American  view  that 
transfers  of  credit,  trade  and  technology 
only  strengthen  the  Soviet  Union. 

Iliey  remain  far  more  convinced  that  eco- 
nomic ties  with  the  East  can  loosen  alliance 
ties.  We  hear  with  apprehension  about  the 
growing  dependency  of  some  ESuropean  na- 
tions on  Soviet  energy  supplies,  for  exam- 
ple. 

Thus,  many  Americans,  with  less  direct 
experience  of  the  benefits  of  detente,  and 
with  a  global  perspective  that  sees  Soviet 
expansionism  do  not  fully  understand  the 
E^iropean  view  of  detente  in  Europe. 
2.  Challenges  in  the  TTiird  World 
Our  greatest  challenges  may  be  In  the 
Third  World,  where  regional  conflicts  and 
instability  present  constant  dangers  to 
Western  interests. 

In  the  Persian  Oulf ,  the  Middle  East,  and 
Latin  America,  we  are  confronted  with  a 
host  of  policy  problems  to  which  there  are 
not  simple  solutions. 

How  to  deal  with  the  challenges  in  areas 
outside  the  geographical  zone  covered  by 
the  NATO  Treaty  is  becoming  a  major  con- 
cern of  the  Alliance. 

The  United  States  does  not  always  like  or 
v>preclate  European  initiatives  outside 
Europe.  American  criticism  of  the  recent 
Mexican-French  declaration  of  support  for 
revohitlonary  forces  in  El  Salvador  is  a  case 
In  point.  Nevertheless,  the  United  States 
must  expect  initiatives  like  that  as  the  Eu- 
ropean states  seek  a  role  outside  Europe. 

American  responses  to  the  challenges  of 
the  Third  World  have  focussed  more  on  se- 
curity and  military  issues.  The  Europeans 
feel  that  the  United  States  is  giving  insuffi- 
cient attention  to  economic  and  political 
problems. 

In  the  Persian  Oulf,  many  Europeans  see 
the  Carter  Doctrine  and  the  U.S.  quest  for 
bases  as  a  simplistic  military  response  to  an 
area  where  the  social,  economic  and  politi- 
cal problems  simply  will  not  yield  to  force 
alone. 
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In  general,  Ebropeans  also  tend  to  attach 
more  significance  to  the  North-South  Dia- 
logue than  Americans.  But  as  French  criti- 
cism of  Soviet  policies  demonstrates,  no  Eu- 
ropean govemfnent  has  sacrificed  Its  ties 
with  the  UnltAl  States  for  closer  relations 
with  the  developing  world. 

3.  EionoTnic  chaUengea 

A  series  of  economic  problems  must  be 
dealt  with  by  (he  Alliance.  Their  persisten- 
cy shows  that  :ail  members  of  the  Alliance 
will  have  to  give  them  detailed  and  frequent 
attention. 

Economic  issues  both  unite  and  divide  the 
Alliance.  They  will  certainly  be  a  major 
factor  In  shap^g  the  Alliance  in  the  years 
ahead. 

The  European  Community  is  now  larger 
than  the  Unltdd  States  in  terms  of  popula- 
tion (260  million  to  220  million)  and  Gross 
National  Pro<luct.  With  the  addition  of 
Greece,  Portufal  and  Spain  the  EEC  will 
clearly  emerge  as  the  largest  economic  unit 
in  the  world. 

The  two  areas  are  closely  tied  together  by 
bonds  of  trade  and  investment. 

We  also  Shane  a  broad  range  of  economic 
problems:         I 

(a)  Since  th^  oil  shock  of  1973,  we  have 
both  suffered  Jrom  higher  unemployment, 
slower  growth,  slower  productivity  increases 
and  nagging  inflation; 

(b)  We  both  share  a  common  interest  tn 
revitalizing  tte  traditional  manufacturing 
sector;  and 

(c)  We  both  are  attempting  to  adapt  to 
the  competitive  challenge  of  Japan  and  a 
number  of  the  advanced  developing  coun- 
tries. I 

Despite  the  jgrowing  closeness  of  the  in- 
dustrial economies,  there  are  several  areas 
where  tensions  are  likely  to  persist  through- 
out the  next  several  years: 

aI  Trade  Disputes 

The  United  I  SUtes  is  likely  to  look  at 
Europe  as  tht  home  of  mercantilism,  the 
creator  of  the  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
(CAP),  and  tht  originator  of  the  modem  in- 
dustrial carteL 

In  fact,  the  j  Common  Agricultural  Policy 
does  not  keep  out  American  agricultural 
goods.  At  time$,  the  CAP  surplus  affects  our 
ability  to  export  to  third  country  markets. 

Prom  the  American  viewpoint,  the  re- 
structuring of  European  industry  often  in- 
volves the  ukk  of  govenunent  subsidies, 
trade  restrictions,  or  tax  incentives,  which 
affect  the  pattern  of  trade.  The  most  recent 
of  these  controversies  is  the  charge  of  seven 
American  steel  manufacturers  that  EEC 
producers  are  dumping  their  steel  in  the 
American  maiket. 

To  the  Anierlcan  eye,  Europeans  have 
kept  their  borders  largely  closed  to  Japa- 
nese goods,  pf  tting  greater  pressure  on  the 
American  maiket.  Cars  are  a  case  in  point. 
Prance  limited  Imports  to  3  percent  of  the 
domestic  m^ket,  Italy  restricted  the 
number  of  Japanese  car  imports  to  3.000 
and  Britain  ettablished  a  volimtary  limit  of 
about  10  percent  of  the  domestic  market. 
The  pattern  of  European  protectionism  was 
one  important  factor  that  led  to  the  imposi- 
tion of  restraints  by  Japan  on  auto  exports 
to  the  United  States. 

The  European  view  of  trade  has  not  been 
the  same  as  the  American  view.  It  notes 
that  in  1980.  the  United  SUtes  had  a  $20 
billion  surpUis  in  trade  with  Western 
Europe.  It  s4es  the  American  decision  on 
automobiles  as  deflecting  Japanese  exports 
away  from  inefficient  American  producers 
and  toward  t^e  much  more  energy  efficient 
European  mahufacturers. 
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It  has  been  criticsjl  of  U.S.  energy  policy 
for  keeping  import!  and  therefore  world 
prices  high.  Low  U.S.  energy  prices  have 
also  played  a  role  in  boosting  U.S.  exports  of 
manmade  fibres  to  E  iirope. 
B.  International  Mo  ley  Markets,  Exchange 
Rates  and  :  hterest  Rates 
Today  Ehirope  is  concerned  about  the 
strength  of  the  U.S.  doUar  and  high  U.S.  in- 
terest rates.  To  a  number  of  European  gov- 
ernments, U.S.  policy  simultaneously  con- 
tributes to  Europe^  inflation  (dollar  de- 
nominated imports  become  more  expensive) 
and  stagnation  (hiedh  Interest  rates  choke 
off  investment). 

Europeans  have  felt  that  the  United 
States  has  not  been  doing  enough  to  control 
a  domestic  inflation  that  was  bound  to 
affect  Europe.  The  talking  down  of  the 
dollar  in  1980  was  viewed  in  many  E^iropean 
capitals  as  an  attempt  to  make  U.S.  goods 
more  comi>etitive  in  International  markets. 

There  is  in  America  today  a  preoccupation 
with  the  domestic  eoonomy.  This  determina- 
tion to  put  our  house  in  order  is  perfectly 
understandable  to  Americans,  but  Europe- 
ans worry  that  we  ale  paying  insufficient  at- 
tention to  what  is  ;  happening  elsewhere  in 
the  world. 

C.  Relations  with  Developing  Countries 
Another  economic!  challenge  is  our  overall 
approach  to  the  developing  world. 

The  Reagan  Acanlnlstration  wants  to 
move  away  from  uiylateral  development  in- 
stitutions and  spend  less  on  economic  for- 
eign aid.  The  Europeans  do  not  share  this 
view.  1 

The  Reagan  Administration  believes  that 
world  markets  and  private  enterprise  can 
play  a  larger  role  ih  the  developing  world. 
While  the  developing  countries  have 
become  more  receptUve  to  the  multinational 
corporation  and  more  pragmatic  in  their  ap- 
proach their  stance  at  the  Cancun  economic 
sununit  was  to  request  additional  inter-gov- 
emmental  assistance.  They  had  the  support 
of  America's  European  allies.  The  Socialist 
government  of  Proich  president  Francois 
Mitterand  is  the  foremost  advocate  of  gov- 
ernment aid  to  developing  countries,  but  not 
far  behind  are  the  igovemments  of  Helmut 
Schmidt  and  Margal«t  Thatcher. 
D.  The  Search  for  Energy 
The  U.S.  spealcs  of  energy  independence. 
Europe  does  not.  It  has  little  ho(>e  of  sup- 
plying all  its  energy  needs  from  domestic 
sources  anytime  in  this  century.  Even  for 
the  fortunate  few  |uch  as  Norway  or  Brit- 
ain, energy  independence  ignores  the  inter- 
dependence of  vlntually  every  aspect  of 
American-European  relations. 

With  an  eye  on  cllverslfying  their  sources 
of  imported  energy,  the  Europeans  have  ex- 
pressed a  strong  interest  in  the  Yamal  Pipe- 
line that  would  bri*g  Soviet  nautural  gas  to 
Western  Europe.  II  completed,  the  pipeline 
would  supply  5%  of  Western  Europe's  total 
energy  demand  and  some  30%  of  the  natu- 
ral gas  used  to  heat  European  homes. 
E.  The  Tfamal  Pipeline 
The  controversy  that  arose  between  the 
United  States  and  Its  West  European  allies 
regarding  the  Yanjal  Pipeline,  which,  after 
years  of  discussioi,  is  underway  and  will 
eventually  bring  neural  gas  to  Europe  from 
the  Soviet  Union,  illustrates  the  influence 
of  the  underlying  problems  in  European- 
American  relationa  I  have  discussed  earlier 
and  proved  and  n^ed  for  better  and  more 
frequent  consultati  ons. 

The  Administration  had  legitimate  rea- 
sons in  its  decision  to  impose  sanctions  on 
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the  shipment  of  U.S.-made  pipelayers  and 
compressor  rotors  for  construction  of  the 
pipeline.  The  growth  of  energy  interdepend- 
ence between  West  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  acquisition  of  much-needed 
hard  currency  by  the  Soviets  poses  ques- 
tions that  pertain  to  the  health  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  The  Soviet  Union  may 
choose  to  use  revenue  from  the  sale  of  natu- 
ral gas  to  purchase  additional  Western  tech- 
nology, strengthen  its  military  forces,  or 
import  oil  after  its  own  resources  have  been 
reduced  by  the  beginning  of  the  next 
decade. 

But  the  method  of  the  Administration's 
decision  revealed  poor  appreciation  of  both 
West  European  sensitivities  and  energy  re- 
quirements. Although  the  Administration 
claimed  to  have  consulted  its  Allies  before- 
hand, it  appears  that  such  "consultation" 
merely  informed  the  Allies  of  forthcoming 
American  action.  West  European  critics 
could  recall  recent  examples  of  similar  "con- 
sultations"—the  announcements  surround- 
ing deployment  of  the  neutron  bomb  come 
to  mind— and  conclude  that  U.S.  policy 
toward  the  pipeline  demonstrated  Insensitiv- 
ity  to  European  views  and  a  tendency  to 
define  the  Alliance  in  terms  of  American  in- 
terests. 

Likewise  the  pipeline  decision  reflected  a 
hastily  drawn  assessment  of  West  European 
energy  needs.  Not  only  did  the  West  Euro- 
peans seek  to  lessen  dependency  on  Middle 
Eastern  oil.  they  also  hoped  to  prolong  the 
livelihood  of  their  own  gas  and  oil  fields. 
Also  important  to  the  West  European  re- 
cipients of  Soviet  natural  gas  were  the 
number  of  Jobs  to  be  created  by  the  pipe- 
line's construction  and  the  encouragement 
of  more  commercial  contact  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  East  Europe— a  significant  con- 
sideration for  economies  of  West  Europe 
which  depend  sizably  on  the  health  of  high 
technology  industries  and  exports. 

The  Americans  offered  a  substitute  for 
the  natural  gas  to  be  piped  in  from  the 
Soviet  Union— increased  exportation  of 
American  coal— but  this  was  a  hastily  de- 
vised eleventh  hour  alternative.  It  would 
demand  enlargement  of  American  ports  and 
European  construction  of  coal  gasification 
plants.  If.  as  assumed,  this  was  how  the 
Allies  would  use  American  coal.  The  latter 
process  would  offer  gas  at  a  price  higher 
than  Imported  gas  and  certainly  would  not 
ease  West  Europe's  immediate  economic  and 
energy  needs.  Also,  several  European  coun- 
tries, most  notably  Germany,  were  already 
in  the  process  of  increasing  their  use  of  coal 
as  much  as  possible. 

CONCLUSIOn 

The  United  States  may  have  learned  a 
lesson  from  the  pipeline  controversy. 
Rather  than  risking  the  health  of  the  At- 
lantic Alliance,  the  Administration  chose  in 
mid-April  to  shift  attention  from  the  pipe- 
line to  the  establishment  of  credit  restric- 
tions and  guidelines  for  East- West  trade.  In 
March,  a  mission  led  by  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Security  Assistance  James  L. 
Buckley  traveled  to  West  European  capitals 
to  discuss  possible  Joint  sanctions  and  re- 
strictions on  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  Administration  plans  to  press  for  trade 
and  credit  guidelines  at  the  Versailles  eco- 
nomic summit  in  two  weeks. 

Although  efforts  at  further  Joint  sanc- 
tions and  restrictions  have  not  been  success- 
ful so  far,  they  show  a  willingness  to  ap- 
proach issues  through  genuine  consultation 
and  negotiation.  The  Reagan  Administra- 
tion is  finding  that  West  Europeans  are 
hesitant  to  disrupt  their  commercial  ties 
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with  East  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
indepth  prior  discussions  with  our  European 
allies  can  promote  mutual  understanding 
and  lessen  tensions  caused  by  unilateral  ac- 
tions. 

This  summer  will  be  a  critical  time  in  U.S.- 
West  European  relations.  Economic  imcer- 
talntles  abound.  Significant  arms  control 
initiatives  are  underway  but  without  opti- 
mism for  any  early  breakthrough.  East- 
West  relations  are  in  flux  and  the  standoff 
in  Poland  is  raising  fears  of  further  vio- 
lence. 

President  Reagan's  trip  to  Europe  in  a 
fortnight  provides  a  unique  opportunity  to 
establish  a  better  dialogue  on  issues.  The 
personalities  now  know  each  other  but  we 
need  to  focus  on  our  differences  more  clear- 
ly. It  is  hoped  that  in  this  process  the  U.S. 
will  take  more  seriously  the  value  of  Ben 
Franklin's  advice  about  holding  together  or 
dying  separately.* 


DUBIOUS  DOCUMiaJTATION 
FROM  ABROAD 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PBm8Ti.vAinA 

HT  THE  HOUSE  Of  RXFRESEirTATIVES 

Afomtov,  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  from  the  Council  On 
Hemispheric  Affairs  Washington 
Report  clearly  points  out  the  great 
need  for  care  In  evaluating  Informa- 
tion regarding  crises  abroad.  Our  of- 
fices are  besieged  dally  with  vast 
amoimts  of  documentation  from  a  va- 
riety of  sources  on  every  conceivable 
crisis  at  home  and  abroad.  Those  from 
abroad  take  full  advantage  of  the  free- 
doms in  our  coimtry  which  they  would 
never  allow  at  home  so  as  to  spread 
their  word.  I  discovered  this  when  re- 
searching all  the  horror  stories  coming 
out  of  El  Salvador:  The  opposition 
there  waged  and  continues  to  wage  a 
very  sophisticated  media  campaign 
against  the  Salvadoran  Govenunent, 
giving  a  very  lopsided  view  of  what  is 
happening  down  there.  It  is  of  utmost 
importance  that  we  in  Congress  do  our 
best  not  to  fall  prey  to  such  ploys.  It  is 
of  equal  importance  that  the  media 
stop  a  minute  to  consider  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  all  too  often  allowed 
themselves  to  be  manipulated  by  devi- 
ous publicity  campaigns  of  the  Third 
World,  both  left  and  right. 

The  article  follows: 

Argentika's  Imack-Marzks 
(A    research    memorandum    prepared    by 

Report    editor    I.    Michael    Luhan    and 

COHA  research  associate  Robin  M.  Ber- 

rett) 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  Falklands  crisis, 
both  Argentines  and  non-Argentines  alike 
who  sympathize  with  the  occupation  have 
complained  that  the  "extracontinental 
powers"  and  international  press  have  re- 
duced the  issue  to  a  simplistic,  black-and- 
white  struggle  between  a  democratic  govern- 
ment and  a  military  dictatorship,  and  have 
omitted  a  discussion  of  the  historical  rights 
of  the  Argentine  people  to  the  Islands. 

Argentina's  tarnished  image  has  been  a  se- 
rious problem  ever  since  the  military  seized 
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control  in  1976.  and  one  on  which  the  mili- 
tary junta  has  spent  millions  on  various 
public  relations  schemes  trying  to  correct 
The  current  complaints  of  its  supporters  In- 
dicate that  those  efforts  for  the  most  part 
have  been  expensive,  and  sometimes  strik- 
ingly inept,  failures. 

A  case  in  point  is  to  be  found  In  the  May 
10  issue  of  Newsweek,  the  Argentine  govern- 
ment paid  thousands  of  dollars  for  a  two- 
page  spread  (Newsweek  was  publicly  chlded 
for  not  indicating  the  source  of  the  funds) 
which  gave  a  highly  tendentious  analysis  of 
the  historical  basis  of  the  country's  asserted 
sovereignty  over  the  Falklands  (which  qui- 
etly Ignored  several  key  facts  In  favor  of 
Great  Britain).  Dominating  the  advertise- 
ment, however,  were  photos  of  the  forbid- 
ding visages  of  Argentina's  ruling  military 
triumvirate,  their  bosoms  bedecked  with 
medals  and  trussed  tn  the  uniforms  of  their 
respective  branches  of  the  armed  force*— 
the  very  asi>ect  of  the  country  which  Argen- 
tina's backers  say  receives  over-attention 
and  have  sought  to  play  down. 

couirrnuifc  ar  "uttkuiatioiiai.  PROPAOAma 

CAMPAIOir" 

Such  whimsical  mishaps  may  bemuse  the 
sophisticated  image-makers  of  Madison 
Avenue,  but  public  relations  is  a  deadly  seri- 
ous business  for  a  country  which  has  suf- 
fered politically  and  economically  from  its 
international  Isolation  as  has  Argentina  due 
to  its  massive  human  rights  violations.  Since 
Aug\ist  1976,  the  government  has  paid  more 
than  $5  million  to  two  UJS.-based  firms 
alone— KBS  Associates.  Inc.,  and  Burson- 
marsteller.  Inc.— to  improve  its  stature 
abroad.  The  former  acts  as  a  lobbyist  on 
Capitol  Hill  for  Argentine  interests,  while 
the  latter  has  engaged  in  a  variety  of  activi- 
ties in  the  U.S.  and  seven  other  countries  to 
produce  favorable  press  reports,  primarily 
on  Argentina's  investment  climate. 

The  past  work  of  Burson-Marsteller.  or  B- 
M  as  it  is  known  in  the  trade,  is  particularly 
relevant  In  view  of  Argentina's  ciurent  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  press  coverage  of  the 
Falklands  crisis.  Pre-dating  the  current  la- 
ments that  the  country  is  not  properly  un- 
derstood by  the  world  at  large  because  of  a 
hostile  and  conspiratorial  press,  B-M  wrote 
in  its  original  135-page  prospectus  which  led 
to  the  signing  of  a  million-dollar  contract  in 
August  1976: 

Many  reporters  consider  the  Argentine 
government  oppressive  and  repressive,  a  dic- 
tatorial military  institution  which  deserves 
little  more  than  condemnation.  ...  It  is 
clear  that  the  government  ought  to  jtrxtiect 
a  new,  progreanve  and  sttMe  image 
throughout  the  uxrrUL  The  key  loord  it  ita- 
bility.  (Their  emphasis) 

A  multiplex  and  long-range  approach  was 
needed,  wrote  B-M.  to  counter  a  "worldwide 
propaganda  campaign,  apparently  well-fi- 
nanced, to  discredit  the  present  Argentine 
government"— a  campaign,  furthermore,  of 
mysterious  and  unspecified  "international 
origin." 

B-M  proposed  to  coordinate  a  national 
face-lifting  by  assiduously  courting  influen- 
tial figures  in  the  media.  It  would  construct 
"a  system  of  conduits  in  the  leading  new8i>a- 
pers  and  magazines"  by  Inviting  prominent 
Journalists  on  a  "one-by-one  basis"  to  visit 
Argentina  on  closely  supervised  guided 
tours.  B-M  suggested  a  list  of  S3  selected 
editors  and  columnists  through  whom  It 
would  not  only  place  positive  articles  on  Ar- 
gentina, but  influence  the  "determination 
of  editorial  policy"  in  general  toward  Argen- 
tina. 
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In  lU  New  York  and  Waahlngton.  D.C.,  of- 
fices, the  firm  would  also  produce  a  newslet- 
ter and  press  releases  to  supply  "facts  and 
flKures"  on  new  developments,  especially  In 
the  fields  of  IndiuU?  and  commerce. 
"Training  seminars"  in  the  Argentine  em- 
bassies in  the  eight  target  countries  would 
coach  personnel  in  relating  to  the  media, 
with  an  emphasis  on  handling  the  "politi- 
cally sensitive  themes"  of  terrorism  and 
human  rights. 

The  main  goal.  B-M  concluded,  was  that 
"Argentina  begin  to  speak  with  one  sole 
voice  in  the  nations  of  today's  world.  And 
this  can  only  be  achieved  through  a  highly 
controlled  program  of  communications." 

Meanwhile,  in  conjunction  with  this  cam- 
paign to  "get  the  truth  out."  in  the  words  of 
B-M's  memo,  the  Argentine  government 
was  conducting  some  housecleanlng  of  Its 
own  on  the  home  front.  In  May  1978.  Am- 
nesty International  released  a  report  in 
which  it  stated  that,  since  the  military  take- 
over, at  least  29  Joumalistig  had  been  mur- 
dered. 40  "disappeared."  and  another  70  im- 
prisoned. The  Columbia  Journalism  Review 
followed  up  Xhat  report  with  another  in 
May  li>80  stating  that  107  Journalists  had 
been  leilled,  disappeared  or  were  still  impris- 
oned. Such  were  the  unpleasant  but  neces- 
sary prerequisites  of  centralizing  the  coun- 
try's communications  network  under  the 
roof  of  Burson-Marsteller. 

In  a  December  1981  report.  COHA  re- 
search associate  Tood  Shapera  reviewed  the 
results  of  B-M's  work  from  1976  to  1980.  In 
conversations  with  11  editors  who  regularly 
received  B-M's  materials.  Shapera  found 
that  the  information  had  had  little  or  no 
Impact  on  major  publications  such  as  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  and  Business  Week,  and 
only  slightly  more  with  smaller  but  influen- 
tial trade  periodicals.  Among  the  comments 
offered  to  Shapera  on  the  quality  of  B-M's 
"facts  and  figures": 

They  have  given  us  a  lot  of  problems. 
They  are  not  very  sophisticated  in  reporting 
economic  data  and  are  often  down-right  in- 
accurate.—Oeorge  Telfer.  International 
Editor,  Journal  of  Commerce 

They  were  slow  In  verifying  data,  and  fre- 
quently they  were  useless.  It  got  to  the 
point  where  I  didn't  even  open  their  mail.— 
A.  Kaufman.  Latin  American  reporter.  Jour- 
nal of  Commerce. 

All  their  stuff  is  very  positive.  It's  puf- 
fery.—John  Pearson,  reporter,  Business 
Week 

It  (reporting  on  Argentine  industry  and 
commerce)  could  have  been  a  gold  mine  .  . . 
good  for  Argentina  and  good  for  Burson. 
But  they  Just  did  not  have  the  expertise.— 
Qeorgla  Macris,  editor.  Petroleum  Intelli- 
gence Weekly. 

The  firm  did  have  some  achievements  to 
its  credit,  according  to  the  Shapera  report, 
having  placed  articles  almost  verbatim  in 
some  small  and  leas-than-high  quality  publi- 
cations and  perhaps  inspired  the  writing  of 
a  few  articles  in  Forbes,  Fortune  and  several 
other  business  magazines.  Probably  its  most 
effective  work  was  done  on  the  preparations 
for  media  coverage  of  the  1978  World  Cup 
soccer  matches  in  Argentina,  for  which  It 
orguiized  elaborate  conferences  for  the 
international  press  while  effectively  pulling 
the  shade  on  the  national  security  vpara- 
tus. 

KBS  OAIRS  REPEAL  OF  AKJf  S  BAH 

In  general,  KBS  Associates  appears  to 
have  experienced  more  measurable  success. 
According  to  its  registration  statement  with 
the  Department  of  Justice.  ICBS  was  con- 
tracted for  the  purpose  of: 
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.  .  .  improvlAg  mutually  beneficial  trade 
relationships  and  opportunities  between 
U.S.  and  Argentina,  to  include  repeal  of  Sec- 
tion 620-B  Fortiffn  Assistance  Act  of  1962,  as 
amended  (Itall^  ours.) 


U.S.  PUBLIC  REtATK)NS  FIRMS  HIRED  BY  ARGENTINA 


Var         Amouit 


BmoMUvsttier,  inc., 


D.a.  N(w  Vort  . 


Lm  Umnls  i  AssKialn,  he.  WiMnfim.  Of.. 
KBS  Assocates.  Inc.  Wa4n|tin,  DC. 


1977 
1978 
1979 
1910 
1910 

i9ao 

1981 
1982 


tl,100,DOO 
848.000 

M 

1,757,350 

11,6(3 

186,000 

525,000 

>  525.000 


■  Actonint  to  tenns  o|  contract  foi  1982. 
Source:  US.  Ovrtmat  of  Justice. 

The  legislatjon  alluded  to,  the  Kennedy- 
Humphrey  bio  passed  in  1977.  specificaUy 
prohibited  Aisentina  from  receiving  any 
U.S.  military  assistance,  or  purchasing  on  a 
govemment-togovemment  basis  U.S.  war 
materiel,  because  of  its  sub-standard  human 
rights  record. 

The  selectioii  of  KBS  for  the  task  of  re- 
opening the  doors  to  sales  of  such  equips 
ment  was  no  nindom  decision.  Its  president, 
former  Minnesota  Democratic  congressman 
Joseph  Karth^  was  the  president  until  1979 
of  the  American  League  of  Exi>orts  and  Se- 
curity Assistance  (ALESA).  which  describes 
itself  as  "an  organization  designed  to  en- 
courage the  exports  of  American  goods  and 
services,"  In  Argentina's  case,  ALESA's  32 
member-companies  happened  to  have  the 
sort  of  goods  which  the  military  govern- 
ment was  seeking.  The  roll  of  members 
reads  like  a  Who's  Who  of  the  defense 
supply  industry.  Boeing.  General  Dynamics, 
Rockwell  International,  Hughes  Aircraft 
and  a  numt}er)of  other  related  high-technol- 
ogy firms.  TWO  of  ALESA's  ciurent  vice 
presidents  oc($ipy  similar  posts  at  KBS  As- 
sociates. 

Throughout  the  second  half  of  1980  and 
Into  1981,  KBS  lobbyists  met,  or  arranged 
for  Argentine  officials  to  meet,  with  a  fabu- 
lous array  of  more  than  50  top  ranking 
State  Departgient,  Pentagon  and  congres- 
sional official^,  to  discuss  the  matter  of  the 
ban  on  mllitafy  sales.  And  in  May  1981,  the 
Reagan  admltiistration.  with  KBS's  help, 
prevailed  in  persuading  Congress  to  lift  the 
Kennedy-Humphrey  amendment,  paving 
the  way  for  a  resumption  of  military  aid 
pending  a  presidential  certification  of  Ar- 
gentina's human  rights  improvement. 

The  admlnktration  was  reportedly  close 
to  maidng  tttat  certification  in  the  weeks 
leading  up  to  the  Falklands  invasion,  but 
has  since  tei^porarlly  shelved  those  plans 
untU  the  crisl^  is  resolved. 

CRUX,  GDAT^MALA  FOLLOW  ARGENTINE  LEAS 

Though  Argentina  is  probably  the  hemi- 
sphere's prenuer  public  relations  bankroller, 
it  has  two  avid  proteges  in  the  military  gov- 
ernments of  Guatemala  and  Chile.  The 
latter  has  employed  at  least  eight  different 
organizations  at  various  times  since  1975  to 
work  in  the  tJ.S.  on  its  behalf.  In  commer- 
cial, military; and  political  matters.  Most  of 
the  contract4  were  insignificant,  however, 
compared  to  the  multi-mUUon  dollar  deals 
swiuig  by  KB6  and  Burson-Marsteller. 

Guatemala^  efforts  have  been  more  pro- 
tean, utilizing  a  battery  of  lawyers,  public 
relations  firms  and  private,  pro-business 
foundations  In  its  attempts  to  gamer  favor 
in  Congress  and  the  Fourth  Estate.  Rather 
than  directly  employing  their  services,  how- 
ever, the  Qliatemalan  government  worlu 
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through  two  private  groups  of  wealthy  Gua- 
temalan and  U.S.  businessmen,  the  Amlgos 
del  Pals  and  the  Guatemalan  Freedom 
Foundation.  These  organizations  serve  as 
the  public  relations  paymasters  and  are  de 
facto  foreign  ministries  of  the  government. 

The  Amlgos  finance  a  high-powered  New 
York  public  relatic^  agency.  Haley,  Kiss 
and  Dowd,  which  produces  a  slick  four-page 
newsletter  entitled  Voices  of  Guatemala. 
MacKenzle-McChevhe.  Inc..  operated  by  an 
Argentinian  who  frequently  services  right- 
wing  Latin  American  regimes,  primarily  en- 
gages in  sending  its  representatives  to 
Washington  press  conferences  to  ask  heck- 
ling questions  of  crftics  of  the  Guatemalan 
government.  It  also  circulates  press  releases 
on  "terrorist  aciivlties"— excluding,  of 
course,  those  carriep  out  by  the  Guatema- 
lan government,  which  have  formed  the 
vast  bulk  of  violence  in  recent  years. 

Since  the  March  !23  coup  in  Guatemala, 
both  the  Amlgos  artd  the  Freedom  Founda- 
tion have  fervently  renewed  their  efforts  to 
repeal  congressional  restrictions  on  military 
aid  to  Guatemala,  ^hich  has  been  suspend- 
ed since  1977.  Men(bers  of  the  House  sub- 
committee on  Int^r-American  Affairs,  in 
particular,  have  bean  the  objects  of  intense 
personal  lobbying  to  authorize  the  sale  of 
U.S.  helicopter  spai^  parts  to  the  Guatema- 
lan military.  i 

Activities  by  U.S.  public  relations  firms  on 
the  part  of  such  Notorious  human  rights 
abusers  would  seeo^  to  run  coimter  to  the 
Declaration  of  Prln^ples  of  the  Public  Rela- 
tions Society  of  Ai^erica,  which  calls  upon 
members  to  "base  Ijheir  professional  princi- 
ples on  the  fundamental  value  and  dignity 
of  the  individual,  holding  that  the  free  exer- 
cise of  human  rights,  especially  freedom  of 
speech,  freedom  of  assembly  and  freedom  of 
the  press  is  essential."  But.  as  Columbia 
Journalism  Review  editor  Michael  Massing 
has  written,  those  sentiments  "are  appar- 
ently null  where  void." 

"U.S.  public  relanons  concerns,"  he  adds, 
"have  become  beauiiclans  to  the  Hurts."* 


LAW  OP  THE 
HURT  U.J 


SEA  TREATY  MAY 
FISHERMEN 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

Olj  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Cr  REPRESENTATIVES 

MondaVi  June  7,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  Of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  have  previously  addressed  this 
body  on  the  subject  of  the  Law  of  the 
Sea  Treaty.  R^ently.  I  received  a 
copy  of  a  memorimdum  written  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  National  Fed- 
eration of  Fishermen  which  discusses 
some  of  the  problems  that  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry  I  may  face  if  the  U.S. 
Government  were  to  sign  the  treaty. 
Because  I  thinli  that  my  colleagues 
would  benefit  fk'om  the  information 
contained  in  this  memorandimi.  I  in- 
clude it  in  the  RtcoRo: 

United  States  Aim  the  United  Nations 
Third  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 

At  the  most  recent  session  of  the  Third 
United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference, 
the  United  States  called  for  a  roll  call  vote 
on  whether  to  accept  the  draft  treaty  and 
then,  one  of  four  nations  to  do  so,  voted 
against  it,  Israel,  Tiu-key,  and  Venezuela 
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Joined  the  United  States  in  our  30  April 
vote.  Seventeen  nations  abstained,  Including 
the  Soviet  Union  and  all  of  the  Eastern  Bloc 
but  Romania,  and  much  of  the  European 
Community.  Japan,  France,  and  Canada 
were  among  those  voting  to  accept  the 
treaty. 

The  treaty  is  the  result  of  negotiations 
which  began  in  1968  with  the  Seabed  Com- 
mittee and  evolved  into  the  Third  United 
Nations  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(UNCLOS  III),  which  began  in  1973.  It  deals 
not  only  with  fisheries,  but  also  with  deep 
sea  mining  navigation,  including  passage 
through  straits;  protection  of  the  marine 
environment;  marine  scientific  research;  and 
dispute  settlement  in  the  areas  the  treaty 
covers. 

Why,  after  years  of  negotiation,  did  the 
United  SUtes  vote  "No."? 

In  his  statement  to  Plenary  after  the  vote. 
United  States  Head  of  Delegation  James 
Malone  said.  "Despite  our  differences  [with 
other  nations  at  the  Conference],  we  have 
held  to  the  conviction  that  negotiation  and 
compromise  could  produce  a  convention 
serving  the  interests  of  all  states.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  our  view,  the  treaty  before  us  does 
not  meet  those  standards.  ...  It  also  does 
not  serve  the  broader  goal  of  bringing  the 
developed  and  developing  countries  togeth- 
er." 

Malone  also  reminded  the  Conference  of 
the  six  points  which  President  Reagan 
stated  29  January  had  to  be  materially  im- 
proved for  the  United  States  to  accept  the 
treaty.  Four  of  these  dealt  directly  with 
deep  sea  mining  the  other  two,  with  not  set- 
ting undesirable  precedents  for  internation- 
al organizations  and  with  achieving  a  treaty 
likely  to  receive  the  advice  and  consent  of 
the  Senate. 

Because  this  treaty  has  potentially  very 
serious  negative  Impacts  for  United  States 
fisheries.  National  Federation  of  Fishermen 
worked  with  others  in  the  fishing,  mining, 
and  oil  and  gas  Industries  to  try  to  ensure 
that,  in  this  vote,  the  United  States  voted 
"No." 

Where  do  we  go  from  here? 

An  Interagency  Group,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Theodore  G.  Kronmlller,  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Oceans  and  Fisheries 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  is  conducting 
a  review  of  the  treaty  and  our  vote  against 
it.  IG's  findings  are  to  go  to  the  White 
House  on  16  June.  Again,  NFF  is  working 
with  other  ocean  Industry  representatives  to 
try  to  uphold  the  United  States  "No"  vote, 
which  would  be  confirmed  by  a  Presidential 
decision  not  to  sign  the  treaty. 

The  United  States'  rejection  of  this  treaty 
is  vital  to  the  fishing  industry.  Theoretical- 
ly, we  could  sign  it  and  still  refuse  to  ratify 
it.  But  were  we  to  sign  it,  we  would  certainly 
confuse  the  issue,  for  the  treaty  still  does 
not  satisfy  the  President's  29  January  objec- 
tives, nor  is  it  likely  that  any  further  exami- 
nation will  make  it  more  probable  that  the 
Senate  will  consent  to  it.  And  NFP's  con- 
tinuing review  of  the  fisheries  articles  in 
light  of  emerging  interpretations  which  for- 
eign fishing  nations  operating  in  our  zone 
are  expounding  reveals  more  problems,  not 
fewer,  for  the  United  States  fishing  indus- 
try. 

F*urther.  were  we  to  sign  the  treaty,  we 
might  find  ourselves  in  a  troublesome  spot 
internationally.  Although  we  are  not  a 
party  to  the  Vienna  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  Tteaties,  that  convention,  accepted  by 
many  and  generally  reflecting  customary 
law,  provides  that.  "A  State  is  obliged  to  re- 
frain from  acts  which  would  defeat  the 
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object  and  purpose  of  a  treaty  when:  (a)  it 
has  signed  the  treaty.  .  .  ,  until  it  shall  have 
made  its  intention  clear  not  to  become  a 
party  to  the  treaty.  ..." 

Thus,  it  is  better  that  the  United  SUtes 
continue  to  oppose  the  treaty. 

Assuming  IG  recommends  to  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  continue  to  reject  the  treaty, 
and  the  President  chooses  to  do  so.  what 
next? 

P\>r  the  fishing  industry,  as  well  as  for 
other  ocean  industries,  another  step  will  be 
consideration  of  Congressman  John 
Breaux's  proposed  legislation  to  establish 
for  the  United  States  an  exclusive  economic 
zone.  Breaux  plans  to  introduce  this  bill 
quite  soon  and,  as  Chairman  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries/Fisheries  Sotte, 
to  hold  hearings  on  it  in  late  July. 

As  well,  if  the  United  States  continues  to 
reject  the  treaty,  we  may  anticipate  consid- 
erable discussion  alMut  how  best  the  United 
States  may  achieve  its  ocean  policy  goals 
unilaterally,  bilaterally,  and  regionally.  We 
tried  the  global  approach.  It  failed. 

Meanwhile,  nations  will  attend  the  final 
drafting  session  of  the  treaty  (theoretically 
for  technical  and  conforming  amendments, 
but  also,  perhaps  for  an  occasional  suttstan- 
tive  change)  in  late  July  and  August  in 
Geneva.  Then,  from  22  to  24  September,  the 
Conference  will  reconvene  in  Plenary  in 
New  York  to  discuss  the  results  of  the 
Geneva  session  and  to  plan  for  the  Decem- 
ber opening  for  signature.  (Originally,  the 
treaty  was  to  have  been  signed  in  Caracas, 
where  the  first  substantive  session  of  the 
Conference  took  place  In  1974,  but  because 
Venezuela  was  one  of  the  four  nations 
voting  against  the  treaty,  there  is  specula- 
tion that  the  signing  might  take  place  else- 
where.) The  treaty  will  come  into  force 
when  60  nations  have  signed  and  ratified  it. 

For  those  who  have  not  been  following 
this  exercise— and  perhaps,  even,  for  many 
of  those  who  have,  to  one  degree  or  an- 
other—two questions  remain:  First,  if  we 
assume  the  treaty  comes  into  force,  where 
does  that  leave  the  United  States:  Second, 
why  did  a  preponderence  of  the  150 -t-  na- 
tions at  the  Conference  accept  the  treaty? 

First,  simply  because  the  treaty  comes 
into  force  does  not  necessarily  make  it  cus- 
tomary international  law.  There's  a 
common  misapprehension  that  any  majority 
of  nations  adopting  or  accepting  a  practice 
makes  it  customary  international  law.  Not 
so.  Customary  international  law  is  the  sum 
of  practices  to  implement  a  policy  or  poli- 
cies which  States  (nations)  most  vitally  af- 
fected employ.  Thus,  because  the  United 
States  is  a  major  maritime  power,  were  we, 
for  example,  to  adopt  an  exclusive  economic 
zone,  to  follow  certain  patterns  of  interna- 
tional navigation,  to  establish  deep  sea 
mining  sites,  our  actions  would  contribute  to 
the  formulation  of  customary  International 
law.  We  would  not  be  at  the  mercy  of  60  or 
more  nations  party  to  the  treaty  as  regards 
what  practices  became  customary  interna- 
tional law.  And  as  regards  the  financial  re- 
sources necessary  to  implement  certain  pro- 
visions of  this  treaty,  the  United  States'  po- 
sition may  be  even  more  telling  (see  the  at- 
tached United  Nations  1981  contributions 
schedule). 

R.  Y.  Jennings,  formerly  a  Professor  of 
Law  at  Cambridge  University,  and  now  a 
Judge  on  the  International  Court  of  Justice, 
has  discussed  UNCLOS  III  as  law-making; 
he  said: 

The  task  of  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  certainly 
includes  a  large  and  Important  element  of 
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codification  and  progressive  development, 
but  the  context  is  novel.  The  subject  matter 
of  the  conference  comprises  virtually  the 
entire  range  of  law  of  the  sea.  a  large  part 
of  which  is  intended  to  be  filled  by  a  major 
effort  at  new  law-maldng— not  only  new 
substantive  law  but  a  new  organisation  and 
new  dispute  settlement  machinery— the 
whole  to  l>e  expressed  in  a  single  law  of  the 
sea  treaty,  the  product  of  transaction,  and. 
of  course,  some  portions  even  of  those  mat- 
ters which  properly  belong  to  codification 
and  progressive  development  get  involved  in 
the  process  of  negotiation  and  attempted 
transaction,  not  least  because  the  prepara- 
tion for  the  conference  was  committed  to  a 
political,  not  a  Juridical,  body. 

It  is,  however,  precisely,  when  frankly  new 
law  is  to  l>e  made  and  not  merely  the  old 
law  developed,  that  some  of  the  main  limita- 
tions and  pitfalls  of  our  present  internation- 
al law-making  process  by  multilateral  con- 
vention become  apparent.  A  truly  legislative 
procedure  not  only  makes  new  law  but  can 
by  the  same  operation  clear  away  the  old. 
l^e  law-making  multilateral  treaty,  insofar 
as  it  can  do  this  at  all,  can  rarely  do  it  clean- 
ly. The  result  can  all  too  easily  be  complica- 
tion and  doubt  rather  than  clarity  and  cer- 
tainty about  the  legal  position.  .  .  . 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  is  not  a 
legislature.  The  most  the  Conference  can  do 
is  to  adopt  a  text  of  a  treaty  to  be  proposed 
to  governments  for  signature  and  eventually 
for  ratification.  We  do  not  know  what  the 
nature  of  the  final  clauses  might  be  [this 
was  in  1976],  for  that  question  is  being  con- 
sidered for  the  first  time  at  the  present  ses- 
sion in  New  York,  though  it  is  crucial.  But 
certainly  the  treaty  as  such  could  only  be 
binding  upon  Governments  which  expressed 
their  willingness  to  become  bound  by  instru- 
ments of  ratification  or  accession.  .  .  . 

...  in  the  present  state  of  international 
law  at  least,  the  creation  of  compulsory  Ju- 
risdiction dei>ends  upon  the  acceptance  of 
the  actual  treaty  obligation  which  creates 
the  Jurisdiction.  In  practical  terms,  there  is 
no  question  here  of  the  authority  of  exam- 
ple or  the  acceleration  of  the  creation  of 
new  customary  law.  Nothing  short  of  the 
deposit  of  the  appropriate  instrument  of 
ratification  or  accession  will  do. . . . 

Second,  a  majority  of  the  nations  which 
voted  for  the  treaty  are  lesser  developed 
countries  (LDCs).  The  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  embodies  a  doctrine  called  the  New 
International  Economic  Order  (NIEO).  The 
basic  thrust  of  this  doctrine,  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  in  1974,  is  to  coerce  the 
transfer  from  the  developed  to  the  develop- 
ing nations  of  massive  financial  and  techno- 
logical resources.  One  finds  the  moat  strik- 
ing examples  of  this  transfer  in  the  treaty's 
deep  sea  mining  provisions,  but  the  fisheries 
articles  may  not  be  without  their  problems 
as  regards  NIEO. 

Although  deep  sea  minerals  are  a  strategic 
resource  about  which  one  hears  most  discus- 
sion, fish- food— is  also  a  strategic  resource. 
In  a  world  in  which  hunger  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly a  problem  (one  estimate  from  the 
United  Nations:  400  million  undernourished 
today,  double  that  number  suffer  from  one 
form  or  another  of  malnutrition),  the  fact 
that  between  15  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
world's  marine  protein  is  within  the  United 
States  200-mlle  fishery  conservation  zone 
become  more  and  more  important.  One 
United  Nations  publication  ("A  World  Econ- 
omjr  That  Works."  1980).  asserts.  "...  to 
attain  world  food  security  in  the  broad 
sense  would  require  correcting  the  present 
imbalances  in  the  world  food  situation  and 
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arrivliig  at  a  new  food  order  as  an  essential 
part  of  the  New  International  Economic 
Order." 

Nor  is  consideraUon  of  fish  as  a  vital  re- 
source limited  to  IjDCs.  Both  Japan  (see  dis- 
cussion. Articles  63  and  397,  below)  and  the 
Republic  of  Korea  have  sought  to  use  the 
then-draft  LOS  treaty  articles  on  fisheries 
as  Justification  for  their  arguments  that  the 
Unites  States'  new  model  Governing  Inter- 
national Fishery  Agreement  was  somehow 
contrary  to  customary  international  law  be- 
cause it  outlines  various  advantages  which 
must  accrue  to  the  United  States  and  its 
fishing  industry  in  exchange  for  a  foreign 
nation's  privilege  to  fish  in  the  United 
States'  fishery  conservation  zone.  This  Is 
one  of  the  more  recent  reasons  why  NFF 
opposes  the  United  SUtes'  becoming  a  party 
to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty. 

Member  States,  with  1981  net  assessment 
In  U,S.  dollars,  and  percent  of  budget,  fol- 
lows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Contribution  rates  for  Saint  Vincent  and 
the  Grenadines  and  Zimbabwe,  admitted  in 
1980,  are  to  be  fixed  before  the  end  of  1981. 

From  United  Nations:  Image  and  Reality, 
UN  Backgroun4  paper,  UI  1981.« 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  fehe  Senate  on  February 
4.  1977,  calls;  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
aU  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, and  oommittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest—designated  by  the  Rules ' 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetiiiks  as  they  occur. 

As  an  ad(fltional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
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the 


food  stamp  pro- 
prbviding    for    increased 


324  RusseU  Building 

Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  matters  relating  to 
the  strategic  sUfckpile. 

212  RusseU  Building 


Energy  and  Nat 
Business  meet 
calendar  buslm 


for  printing 
marlEs  sectii 
Record  on 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  t«  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  fcheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  8,  1981  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  bf  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE9 

8:00  a.m.  ! 

Appropriatiotis 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Defense  tbtablishment. 

I  1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:00  a.m.  i 

Finance        I 

International  Trade  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oTersight  hearings  on  Govern- 
ment prpcurement  code  and  related 
agreemetts. 

I  2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

0:30  a.m.  I 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  warings  on  the  nomination  of 
Donald  p.  Engen.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  National  Transporta- 
tion Safety  Board. 

I  235  RusseU  BuUding 

Judiciary     I 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
Business  sieeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1775, 
making  the  Federal  Government  liable 
for  conAitutional  torts  and  generally 
the  exclusive  defendant  in  aU  tort 
suits  lnv|)lving  Government  employees 


Resources 

.  to  consider  pending 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meetlnf,  to  mark  up  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  163,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  171,  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 177,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  191, 
Senate  Resolution  323,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 343.  Sehate  Resolution  370, 
Senate  Executi^  Resolution  5,  Senate 
Executive  Resolution  6,  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Re^lution  81,  resolutions 
providing  for  %  reduction  of  nuclear 
armaments  by  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  other  pending 
calendar  business. 

4221  Dirksen  BiUlding 

Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Flsckl 
To  hold  hearing! 
of  the  administration' 


gram. 


Policy  Subcommittee 
to  examine  the  Impact 
s  economic  pro- 


2359  Raybum  BuUding 


thin  the  scope  of  their  em- 


2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Energy  and  Agri^iUtural  Taxation  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearing^  on  energy  tax  options. 
2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 
Business  meetiiv,  to  continue  markup 
of  Senate  JoinfResolutlon  103.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  171,  Senate  Joint 
.  Resolution  17t.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 101,  Senate  Resolution  323, 
Senate  Resolution  343,  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 370.  Senaie  Executive  Resolution 
5,  Senate  Exe<!Utlve  Resolution  6,  and 
Senate  Concuirent  Resolution  81,  res- 
olutions provlling  for  a  reduction  of 
nuclear  armaments  by  the  United 
States  and  ttie  Soviet  Union,  and 
other  pending  calendar  business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:30  pjn. 
AgriciUture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meetl^.  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2352.  S.  3392.  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  prograifL 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

J^TNEIO 

9:00  a.m. 
Finance 
To  hold  heariqgs  on  efforts  to  reduce 
projected    d^icits    in    the    Federal 


57.128       0.01 


2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

(fairs 

Oversight  hearings  on  the  ad- 

tion  of  out-patient  care  facUi- 

^eterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  neeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2352,  S. 
2392.  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493,  bUls  author- 


budget. 

3321  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:30  ajn. 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Securities  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1869,  S.  1870, 
S.  1871,  and  6.  1977,  bills  revising  or 
repealing    certain    provisions    of    the 
PubUc  UtlUt*  Holding  Company  Act 


of  1935. 


<8AJJ 


5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541. 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  Incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Small  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  smaU  business  investment  compa- 
nies (SBIC's)  and  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies 
(MESBIC's). 

424  RusseU  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
monetary  poUcy. 

2359  Raybum  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2352.  S.  2392.  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  in  closed  session 
on    proposed    budget    estimates    for 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  E>efense  Estab- 
lishment, focusing  on  the  rapid  de- 
ployment joint  task  force. 

&-407,  Capitol 
Armed  Services 
Preparedness  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  strategic  stockpile. 

212  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  East-West  rela- 
tions, focusing  on  the  Pacific. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Government  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
calendar  business. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Pennsylvsinla,  Lee 
Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and  Danny  Lee 
McDonald,  of  Oklahoma,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 
mission. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  budget  es- 
timates for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Export-Import   Bank   of   the   United 
States. 

1318  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2352.  S.  2392.  S.  2480.  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
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Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  1230.  authoriz- 
ing the  minting  of  special  coins  com- 
memorating the  1984  summer  Olympic 
games  in  Los  Angeles,  California. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  on  U.S.  policies  and 
programs  in  Southeast  Asia. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
4:15  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed   briefing   on   El   Salvador   land 
reform. 

S-116.  Capitol 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
'Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization   within     the    Bureau    of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2352,  S.  2392.  S.  2480.  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hetuings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  soU  con- 
servation service  watershed  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Motor 
Vehicle  Treaty  with  Mexico  (Treaty 
Doc.  No.  97-18). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2352.  S.  2392,  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493, 
bUls  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  14 
9:00  a.m. . 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  246^.  providing 
for   improved   international    telecom- 
munications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  improved  International  tele- 
communications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Commission. 

4333  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  DU-ksen  BuUding 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authorisa- 
tions for  the  tribaUy  controUed  com- 
munity coUege  program. 

6336  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Ek»nomlc 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
monetary  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment program,  international  disas- 
ter assistance,  and  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193.  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International 
Commxmications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

S-116,  Capitol 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  requiring  half  of  aU 
Govemment-impeUed    cargoes    to   be 
transported  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  East-West  rela- 
tions, focusing  on  the  Pacific. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2043,  providing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  m^OIng  of 
Identification    documents    bearing    a 
false  birthday. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  EUlott,  of  nilnols,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 
romnental    Response.    Compensation 
and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1980  (superfund). 
4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
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11:00  ajn. 
Vetenns'  Aff aira 
Business  meetins.  to  mark  up  S.  2379, 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
certain  provisions  of  8.  2378,  proposed 
veterans'  disability  compensation  and 
survivors'  benefits  amendments,  relat- 
ing to  cost-saving  improvements  in  vet- 
erans' programs,  and  otlier  related 
measures. 

412  RusseU  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JUNE  17 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1735,  providing 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans In  specified  dockets  of  the  n.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

5110  Dlrksen  Building 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  N  itural  Resources 
Energy  Reset  rch  and  Development  Sub- 
commltte< 
To  hold  ove  -sight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
um enrlcliment  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

^3 1 10  Dlrksen  BuUding 
on  the  nomination  of 
ham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
cutive  Director  of  the 
Intematl<Bial  Bank  of  Reconstruction 
and  Develppment. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JX7NE  18 

9:30  a.m. 
Foreign  Relaiions 
East  Asian  an  i  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 


tee 

Briefing  on 

economic 


Southeast  Asia. 


current  assessment  of  U.S. 
and  commercial  prospects  in 


4221  Dlrksen  BuUding 


2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Taxation  am 
mittee 
To  hold  hi 
measures, 


Debt  Management  Subcom- 


0:30 1 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  20,  S.  661,  S.  954, 
S.  1025,  and  8.  1339.  bUls  establishing 
penalties  for  robbing  a  pharmacy  en- 
gai^  in  interstate  commerce  of  a  con- 
troUed  substance. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
8.  1541,  amending  the  Employee  Re- 
tirement      Income       Security       Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement Income  to  employees,   and 
providing  Incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 
4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
lOHMajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Klarketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  505,  to  subject 
imported  grapes  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  table  grapes  grown  in  the 
Coacbella  VaUey  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  restmie  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  improved  international  tele- 
communications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1562,  proposed 
Arctic  Research  and  PoUcy   Act   of 
1981. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 


gs  on  miscellaneous  tax 
S.  2012.  S.  2015.  S.  2092,  S. 
2113,  S.  2176,  S.  2321,  S.  2413,  and  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JX7NE21 

2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  iTutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2245,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  ^deral  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rod  tnticide  Act,  and  to  extend 
the  scien^ic  advisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  22 

9:00  a.m. 
Oovemmentil  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

I  3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m.  I 
Agriculture,  Nutrition  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  author- 
izing fuqds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  and  ex- 
tending ^e  scientific  advisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
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JU]rE23 


9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 

To  hold  oversight!  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentation of  tihe  National  Materials 
and  Minerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-JI79). 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary  I 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2411,  Proposed 
Justice  Assistance  Act. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resiune  oversi|:ht  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  law  enforcement 
programs.         T 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m.  I 

Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2562,  transfer- 
ring certain  aqtivities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energ^  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.       1 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  and  conttttct  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-E>etermination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638). 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 


tions. 


JtNE24 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight 
certain  health 
to  older  veteraps. 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and 
Business  meetiiig, 
calendar  busin  ess. 


10:30  ajn. 
•Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings 
Malt   Beveraqe 
tion  Act. 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hoarings  on  S.  2202,  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Colorado  River  basin  salinity  control 
programl 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  aneetlng,  to  consider  pending 
calendaif business. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,]  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  foB  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, ^A  Rodenticide  Act,  and  ex- 
tending the  scientific  advisory  panel. 

1  324  RusseU  BuUding 


2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 


hearings  to  examine 
care  services  provided 


412  RusseU  BuUding 


Public  Works 

to  consider  pending 


4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 


JX1^28 


on  8.  1215,  proposed 
Interbrand   Competi- 


2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

J^NE29 

10:00  a.m. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
comi>etition  la  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Depjartment  of  Defense. 

I     3302  Dlrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meetitg,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operatiohs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  for- 
eign assistanoe  programs,  focusing  on 
El  Salvador. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUding 
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JUNE  30 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Boulder,  Colo, 
decision,  relating  to  antitrust  immuni- 
ty of  city  government. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JULYl 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2325,  authorizing 
fimds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2378,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disabiUty  compensation 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  Indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chUdren  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing dupUcatlve  payments  to  certain 
veterans.  Increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
abiUty required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's allowances,  and  providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795,  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
zona between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Trilies. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 


12885 


AUGUST  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Htmian  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol and  drugs  on  individuals  whUe 
driving. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 

AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  8.  2378, 
proposed  veterans'  disablUty  compen- 
sation and  survivors'  benefits  amend- 
ments. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 


12886 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Honorable  Slade 
OoRTOH.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Washington. 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  TiIi.D..  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

•  •  •  for  out  of  Zion  shall  go  forth 
the  lav),  and  the  word  of  the  Lord  from 
Jerutalem.  And  He  shall  judge  among 
the  nations,  and  shaU  rebuke  many 
people:  and  they  shall  beat  their 
sworda  into  plowshares  and  their 
spears  into  pruninghooks:  nation  shall 
not  lift  up  avmrd  against  nation,  nei- 
ther shall  they  learn  u>ar  any  more.  O 
?iouse  of  Jacob,  come  ye,  and  let  us 
walk  in  the  light  of  the  Lord.— Isaiah  2: 
3-5  KJV 

Ood  of  Abraham.  Isaac.  Ishmael, 
and  Jacob.  Lord  of  all  peoples,  hasten 
the  day  when  these  words  of  Isaiah 
shall  come  to  pass.  Grant  restraint  to 
the  leaders  of  Israel.  Lebanon.  Syria. 
and  Palestine,  and  to  the  Govern- 
ments of  Eingland  and  Argentina.  Give 
us  the  will  to  peace.  Make  us  wise  to 
the  incalculable  waste,  destructiveness 
and  futility  of  war.  Gracious  God.  help 
our  leaders  and  those  of  all  nations  to 
make  peace  and  not  war.  Help  us  all  to 
understand  that  Thy  purpose  for  his- 
tory is  to  unite  all  things  in  Christ  and 
grant  us  the  grace  to  submit  to  Thy 
will.  In  the  name  of  Him  who  is  the 
Prince  of  Peace.  Amen. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  ACTING 

PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

clerk  will  please  read  a  communication 

to  the  Senate  from  the  President  pro 

tempore  (Mr.  THxntMoin)). 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
the  following  letter: 

U.S.  Sknatk. 
Prxsidcnt  pro  temporz. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  8,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

Under  the  proyislons  of  Rule  I,  Section  3, 
of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  I 
hereby  appoint  the  Honorable  Slaoe 
OORTON.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Chair. 
Strom  THintMOND, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  GORTON  thereupon  assumed 
the  chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 


ORDER  I  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand und^r  the  order  previously 
entered,  the  >-eading  of  the  Journal 
has  been  dist>ensed  with,  no  resolu- 
tions coming  ^ver  under  the  rule,  and 
the  call  of  tl^  calendar  has  been  dis- 
pensed with;  i  that  correct? 

The  ACTINb  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Semtor  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVHNS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  time  of  the  two  leaders,  it 
is  my  underatanding  there  will  be  a 
period  for  tl«e  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busihess  for  30  minutes  with 
Senators  permitted  to  speak  therein 
for  not  to  exoeed  5  minutes  each. 

The  ACTIMG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
intend  to  yield  the  time  of  the  leader- 
ship on  this  $ide  to  my  good  friend  on 
my  right,  Seiiator  Helms. 

LEGISLATIVE  PRfXSRAlf  FOR  THE  REMAINDER  OF 
THE  WEEK 

Prior  to  thi  t,  let  me  state  that  in  ac- 
cordance wit|i  the  statement  made  by 
the  majority  leader  there  wiU  be  no 
votes  on  substantive  issues  today.  We 
do  not  anticipate  any  votes,  but  proce- 
dural votes  might  occur  that  might  be 
required;  we  do  anticipate  votes  both 
tomorrow  and  on  Thursday,  and  would 
intend  to  b^Tin  Friday,  if  necessary. 
But  we  will  ^ot  plan  a  long  session  on 
Friday  becaiise  it  is  my  intention  to 
urge  all  Senators  to  go  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base  lo  greet  the  President  on 
his  return  on  Friday  afternoon.  That 
will   necessitate   that   we   recess   the 
Senate  earlf,   if  we  do  come  in  on 
Friday  at  all.  But  we  do  have  the  in- 
tention to  move  tomorrow  to  proceed 
with  the  Vdting  Rights  Act.  We  also 
have  the  bail  reform  bill,  the  agent 
identities  copference  report,  we  hope 
we  will  be  able  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment to  take  those  up,  and  then  pro- 
ceed with  tae  voting  rights  bill  early 
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tomorrow  altemoon  and  early  Thurs- 
day aftemodn. 

It  will  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  havt  a  session  of  the  Senate 
next  Mond4y  also,  I  might  say.  But 
Friday  is  tl)e  one  that  is  in  question 
right  now.    I 

remainder  of  the  leader- 
}n   this   side   to   Senator 


AMBASSADOR  KIRKPATRICK  ON 
"MEET  T^  PRESS" 

Mr.  HELMS.  M^.  President,  I  wish 
not  to  offend  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (Mr.  PgRcy)  nor  do  I  desire 
to  be  unduly  critii^a  of  him.  But  I  am 
obliged  to  observe  that  Senator  Percy 
perhaps  will  acknowledge  now  that  he 
overspoke  himself  during  the  weekend 
in  his  criticism  of  the  U.S.  Ambassador 
to  the  United  Natibns. 

The  truth  is,  Mr.  President,  that 
Ambassador  Jeane  Kirkpatrick  has 
been  almost  unique  in  the  administra- 
tion in  pleading  f^r  a  calm  and  ration- 
al U.S.  posture  concerning  the  tragic 
war  in  the  Soutn  Atlantic  between 
Great  Britain  and  Argentina,  a  most 
regrettable  war  between  two  friends 
and  allies  of  the  t^nited  States;  a  war 
that  need  never  h^ve  happened;  a  war 
that  probably  would  not  have  hap- 
pened if  the  administration  had  been 
more  attentive  to  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick's  sound  judgment. 

Mr.  President,  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick appeared  oii  NBC's  "Meet  the 
Press"  program  this  past  Sunday  at  a 
moment  of  partiqular  tension  for  the 
United  States  a«  the  U.N.  Security 
Council.  j 

In  the  early  evfning  of  Jime  4,  this 
past  Friday,  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick, 
acting  under  specific  instructions  from 
Secretary  of  St4te  Alexander  Haig. 
cast  a  veto  on  a  resolution  calling  for  a 
cease-fire  in  the  South  Atlantic.  Mo- 
ments later,  in  {response  to  a  last- 
minute  change  in(  instructions  ordered 
by  Secretary  Halg.  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
then  announced  I  that  if  the  United 
StiLtes  could  change  its  vote  the 
United  States  woold  abstain. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  when  the 
media  asked  aboAt  this  confusion  cre- 
ated by  the  Secr^ary  of  State,  was  un- 
derstandably etabarrassed— anybody 
would  have  beeni  Indeed,  I  thii^  the 
whole  Nation  must  have  been  embar- 
rassed, for  the  I^iited  States  emerged 
from  this  latest  (Haig  fiasco  with  the 
worst  possible  results  from  the  view- 
eat  Britain  and  Ar- 


point  of  both 
gentina. 

While  the  bel: 
in  fact,  a  switcl 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  acting  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 


I  yield  th 
ship   time 
Helms. 

The  A 
pore.  The 
na. 

Mr 
my   friend. 


G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
nator  from  North  Caroli- 


Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the   distinguished   acting 
majority  leikler.  and  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  recognizing  me. 


policy  switch  was. 
to  the  correct  posi- 
tion, it  was.  sad  Ito  say.  a  switch  that 
came  just  minutes  too  late  to  preserve 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

It  is.  therefore,  an  irony.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  policy,  which  came  too 
late  for  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  to 
implement  propjerly.  was  the  policy 
she  had  been  urt  ing  all  week  long. 

The  Intransige  ace  of  Secretary  Haig 
on  this  issue  is  p  srplexing.  particularly 


%  Thi»  "buUet"  symbol  identifles  statements  a  •  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member 


on  die  floor. 


_x 
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in  view  of  mounting  evidence  of  the 
failure  of  his  policy  in  the  South  At- 
lantic war. 

Every  day  we  are  hearing  new  re- 
ports of  the  increasing  alienation  of 
all  of  Latin  America  from  the  United 
States,  particularly  as  there  is  evi- 
dence of  mounting  shipments  of  U.S. 
weaponry  to  Great  Britain  to  kill  Ar- 
gentine soldiers. 

Mr.  President.  Secretary  Haig  has 
failed  to  prevent  increasing  levels  of 
military  force  by  the  British.  He  has 
failed  to  act  as  an  impartial  mediator, 
he  has  failed  to  prevent  NATO  ships 
and  planes  from  going  to  the  bottom 
of  the  South  Atlantic,  and  he  has 
failed  to  preserve  the  unity  of  the 
West  which  is  so  essential  to  the  secu- 
rity of  freedom. 

Secretary  Halg  has  not  only  failed  to 
forge  strong  ties  with  the  anti-Com- 
munist nations  of  South  and  Central 
America,  but  he  has  also  undermined 
the  foundations  of  NATO  which  os- 
tensibly he  said  he  was  protecting. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  in  this  context 
that  I  genuinely  regretted  a  statement 
attributed  by  the  media  to  my  friend. 
Senator  Percy,  over  the  weekend,  in 
which  Senator  Percy  reportedly  com- 
mented that  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick 
"does  a  tremendous  disservice  and  I 
think  she  misled  the  Argentines  by 
buttering  them  up,  by  going  to  their 
parties  and  allowing  parties  in  her 
honor  to  be  given." 

Mr.  President,  I  regard  Senator 
Percy,  who  is  my  friend,  as  a  fair  man 
who  would  not  Intentionally  misrepre- 
sent the  facts  concerning  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  or  anyone  else.  And  that 
is  why  I  now  suggest  to  him  that  he 
request  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  to  appear 
before  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  to  ascertain  whether  his 
statement  regarding  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick 
was  fair  and  accurate  criticism.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  not. 

I  believe  Senator  Percy  wiU  find 
that  she  was  instructed— instructed— 
to  represent  the  United  States  at  the 
functions  which  Senator  Percy  views 
with  such  disdain.  I  think  it  is  only 
fair.  Mr.  President,  that  Senator 
Percy,  in  his  capacity  as  the  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
make  it  a  matter  of  record  about  what 
other  top  officials  of  the  United  States 
Government  also  attended  the  func- 
tions to  which  he  alluded. 

I  believe.  Mr.  President,  when  all  of 
the  facts  are  ascertained.  Senator 
Percy  will  apologize  to  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick.  And.  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator.  I  feel  that  he  owes  her 
an  apology. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States  is 
fortunate  to  have  as  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet  an  acknowledged 
expert  on  Latin  America,  and  particu- 
larly Argentina.  And  that  expert  is  not 
Secretary  Haig.  but  Amlmssador  Kirk- 
patrick. Her  reputation  as  a  scholar  on 
Argentina  has  long  been  established. 
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Her  counsel  that  we  would  best  pro- 
tect U.S.  interests  by  abstaining  on  the 
Security  Council  resolution  obviously 
was  a  wise  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  mention  that 
on  May  27  I  caUed  upon  President 
Reagan  to  insist  on  a  cease-fire  be- 
tween the  two  belligerent  nations.  It  is 
not  in  our  interest  to  choose  between 
them.  It  is  in  our  Interest  to  bring 
them  together  to  the  negotiation 
table,  no  matter  what  the  Injury  seen 
by  each  side.  If  our  policy  to  oppose  a 
cease-fire  had  been  allowed  to  stand, 
the  repercussions  would  have  been 
devastating  to  the  future  of 
hemispheric  security. 

In  the  end.  Ambassador  Kirkpat- 
rick's  policy  triumphed,  but  too  late  to 
have  any  practical  effect  on  the 
United  Nations  vote.  All  we  can  now 
hope  is  that  the  high  profile  given  to 
the  policy  change  by  Secretary  Haig's 
curious  judgment  will  make  It  clear  to 
all  nations  that  we  have  not  given 
Great  Britain  a  blank  check. 

One  result,  however,  is  clear.  That  is 
the  dignity  and  restraint  with  which 
Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  handled  her- 
self, adding  greatly  to  her  stature.  The 
graciousness  with  which  she  handled 
the  Inevitable  questions  about  the 
policy  switch  contrast  greatly  with  the 
less  than  gracious  remarks  of  Secre- 
tary Haig  concerning  both  President 
Reagan  and  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick. 
It  also  contrasts  greatly  with  remarks 
attributed  to  our  colleague.  Senator 
Percy,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee. 

Mr.  President.  Ambassador  Klrkpat- 
rlck's  presentation  on  "Meet  the 
Press"  amply  fulfilled  the  expecta- 
tions of  those  who  admire  her  sinceri- 
ty and  skill,  and  I  therefore  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  transcript  of  that 
interview  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
script was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Verbatim  Text  op  "Meet  the  Press" 
Imterview  Witr  Jeame  Kirkpatrick 

Question.  The  cause  was  the  attempted 
assassination  of  the  Israeli  Ambassador  in 
London.  The  effect,  so  far  at  least,  is  about 
230  dead  in  Lebanon  and  what  seems  to  be 
an  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon.  Has  Israel 
overreacted,  has  it  gone  too  far,  and  what 
should  be  done  about  it? 

Answer.  Quite  frankly,  I  wouldn't  state 
the  proposition  that  way.  I  don't  think,  in 
fact,  that  the  cause  of  the  ciirrent  violence 
in  Lebanon  was  simply  the  attempted  assas- 
sination of  the  Israeli  Ambassador  to 
London.  I  think  that  was  one  incident  in  an 
ongoing  cycle  of  violence  that  has  Included 
in  recent  days  continuing  shelling  by  the 
FLO  into  Israel  with  Soviet-supplied  Katu- 
sha  rockets  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage,  in 
fact. 

Question.  Prime  Minister  Begin  has  said 
this  raid  is  in  retaliation  for  that  shooting. 
Again,  have  they  overreacted,  are  they 
going  too  far.  is  there  a  potential  here  for  a 
major  war  involving  Israel,  Syria? 

Answer.  I  think  we  believe  there  is  an  on- 
going cycle  of  violence  in  Lebanon  and 
Israel  and  that  border  area  which  has  been 
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underway  for  quite  some  time  in  which  par- 
ties have  reacted  to  each  other,  and  reacted 
violently  to  each  other.  And  at  every 
moment  there  is  a  possibility  for  — ■— i-^<An. 
and  unfortunately  too  often  that  poatUlity 
of  escalation  becomes  an  actuality.  And  la 
there  a  danger  of  escalation  and  expansion 
and  spreading  war— yes,  I  tbiitk  the  situa- 
tion is  extremely  dangerous.  And  we  are 
taking  it  very,  very  seriously,  let  me  say. 

Question.  What  are  we  doing  about  It? 

Answer.  Well,  one  thing  we're  doing  about 
it  is  that  the  President  and  Secretary  H^ig 
have  Just  met  in  Europe  with  Ambaasador 
Philip  Habib  to  discuss  his  »"«t*^it  He  was. 
as  you  know,  enroute  in  a  rather  more  lei- 
surely fashion  to  that  area  to  look  in— to  try 
to  deal  more  effectively  with  the  Lebanese. 
Now  they've  had  rather  detailed  conversa- 
tions this  morning.  They're  very  good  con- 
veraaUons  and  Ambassador  Habib  will  be 
going  on  to  Israel 

Q.  Is  your  response  [to  earlier  question]  as 
to  whether  the  Israelis  have  overreacted,  is 
it  that  luider  the  circumstances.  In  your 
Judgment,  they  have  not? 

A  No,  I  think  my  answer  to  the  question 
is  that  I  don't  quite  know  how  one  meas- 
ures, in  fact,  the  interaction  of  violence  and 
violence  in  a  situation  like  that  spiral  of 
hostility  that  has  existed  for  so  long  now  in 
the  Middle  East.  That  includes  firing  of 
rockets  by  the  PLO  into  Israel,  that  In- 
cludes.  assassinations,  that  includes  bomb- 
ings by  the  IsraeUs  of  PLO  strongholds.  I 
Just  don't  know,  but  it's  very  useful  even  to 
try  to  characterize  it  as  over  or  under  or 
ju£t  right.  I  don't  kaiow  what  the  unit  of 
measurement  would  be,  frankly. 

Q.  Defense  Minister  Sharon  of  Israel  has 
said  several  times  that  he  looks  upon  initial 
invasion  of  Lebanon  or  holding  the  terri- 
tory, driving  the  PLO  into  Syria  with  the 
eventual  overthrow  of  King  ITnwrin  and  the 
takeover  of  Jordan  as  the  Paleatlnians  State 
while  Israel  holds  on  to  the  West  Bank  as 
the  solution.  Are  we  seeing  the  first  stage  of 
what  is  really  a  rather  mammoth  overthrow 
of  different  groups  and  even  perhaps  gov- 
ernments in  the  Middle  East? 

A.  I  certainly  don't  think  so.  I  don't  see 
any  reason  to  believe  that  that's  the  case. 
That's  not  at  all  my  understanding  of  Isra- 
el's policy.  My  understaniUng  of  Israel's 
policy  is  In  fact  that  they  have  no  territorial 
ambitions  whatsoever  as  regards  Lebanon, 
and  that  they,  like  we  in  fact,  would  like 
very  much  to  see  an  independent  sovereign 
Lebanon  with  whom  they  could  live  in 
peace. 

Q.  I  have  been  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  actually  during  the  ceasefire 
period  there  were  no  major  infractions  by 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organisation— In 
fact  that  they  were  being  very  carefuL  I  was 
told  this  Just  last  we^.  So,  doesnt  this  put 
a  little  bit  of  a  different  complexion  on  the 
entire  thing? 

A.  I  think  it  depends  a  little  on  which  part 
of  the  State  Department  you  talked  to,  per- 
haps, I  don't  know.  The  fact  is  that  we  have 
been  aware  in  the  State  Department  and  in 
the  17.S.  Government  of  conttnuing  viola- 
tions of  the  ceasefire.  We  have  never  said 
the  ceasefire  has  broken  down.  We've  said 
that  there  have  been  violations  and  threats 
to  the  ceasefire.  If  you  mean  sheUlngs,  inci- 
dents of  shelllngx.  acroas  the  Lebaneae 
border  into  Israel,  certainly  we've  been 
aware  of  those.  And  by  the  way,  the  Israeli 
Oovemment  has  brought  those  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Security  Council  at  the 
United  Nations  repeatedly.  There  have  been 
other  violations  of  the  ceasefire  from  other 
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quarters,  and  we  have  tried  very  hard  In 
conjunction  with  all  other  parties  to  this 
conflict  to  try  to  contain  and  stop  those 
ceasefire  violations  as  they  occur.  But  every- 
body is  aware  of  those.  I  think. 

Q.  I  luiow  the  United  State  Oovermnent 
likes  not  to  point  the  finger  of  blame  at 
either  side  in  this,  but  to  refer  to  a  cycle  of 
violence.  The  fact  is  that  the  Security  Coun- 
cil yesterday  voted  lS-0  for  a  ceasefire 
urging  both  sides  to  observe  the  ceasefire. 
This  morning  we're  hearing  about  Israeli 
tanks  going  as  far  north  as  Tyre  on  the 
Mediterranean  coast.  What  will  the 
United  States  do,  and  what  will  the  Council 
do?  Will  it  hold  Israel  responsible  for  ignor- 
ing that  resolution? 

A.  May  I  say  that  I  can  only  tell  you  what 
my  best  understanding  of  the  military  situa- 
tion is  there.  It's  a  very  rapidly  changing 
military  situations,  as  you  know.  My  under- 
standing truly  is  that  the  PLO  also  contin- 
ued heavy  shelling  Into  Israel— several  hun- 
dred rounds  of  shelling  into  Israel  in  that 
period  after  the  ceasefire  was  called  for  by 
the  Security  Council.  My  understanding  is 
that  the  ceasefire— that  the  restoration  of 
the  ceasefire  or  the  end  of— we  don't  believe 
the  ceasefire  broke  down  precisely.  We 
would  say  that  these  episodes  of  violation  of 
the  ceasefire  seem  not  to  have  ceased  after 
the  passage  of  the  Security  Council  resolu- 
tion, and  they  seem  not  to  have  ceased  on 
either  side.  Therefore,  it  would  obviously 
not  be  reasonable  or  balanced  or  fair  to 
simply  point  a  finger  of  blame  to  one  side 
for  not  having  honored  that  Security  Coun- 
cil resolution  when,  in  fact,  apparently  both 
sides  were  not  responding  to  the  resolution. 
Q.  Do  you  regard,  then,  the  Israeli  move- 
ment of  its  tanks  and  troops  into  Lebanon 
as  a  commensurate  response  to  the  shelling, 

that  this  is  an  evenhanded 

A.  Frankly,  truly  I  don't  know  where  the 
Israeli  tanks  are.  I  heard  this  morning  that 
there  had  been  some  movement  across  the 
border.  But  I  think  that  the  movement  of 
tanks  across  the  border  and  heavy  shelling 
Into  a  country  are  not  so  qualitatively  dif- 
ferent, are  they?  I  mean  those  are  both 
major  acts  of  violence,  and  once  again  I 
don't  Imow  exactly  what  the  unit  of  meas- 
urement would  be. 

Q.  We've  Just  heard  the  Israeli  Ambassa- 
dor say  that  the  government's  goal  is  to 
move  the  Palestinians  beyond  artillery 
range  from  the  northern  Israeli  border. 
That  apparently  will  be  done  by  Israeli 
troops.  How  long  should  they  stay  there? 

A.  Well,  I  think  if  it  is  true,  and  let  me  re- 
iterate that  I  am  not  an  expert  from  the 
military  situation  on  the  ground  or  in  the 
air,  in  that  eu'ea.  If  it  is  true,  as  I  understand 
it  to  be  the  case,  that  the  PLO  has  been 
shelling  Israel— heavy  shelling  of  Israel— 
from  implacements  inside  Lebanon,  then  it 
would  not  be  unreasonable  for  Israel  to  ex- 
ercise its  rights  under— or  to  claim  to  seek 
to  exercise  its  rights  under  article  51  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  which  provides  for 
national  self-defense.  That  would  not  be  an 
unreasonable  move.  I  don't  know  whether 
that's  in  fact  the  case. 

Q.  We  keep  hearing  that  the  Argentine 
garrlaon  near  Port  Stanley  is  getting 
squeeced  down  tighter  and  tighter,  that  the 
British  are  standing  around  waiting  to  do 
something,  or  waiting  for  General  Menen- 
dez  to  declare  a  victory  and  ask  the  British 
for  a  ride  home.  Do  you  have  any  indica- 
tions that  anything  like  that  is  more  proba- 
ble than  a  final  British  assault? 
A.  No,  I  don't. 

Q.  Ten  years  ago  almost,  Anwar  Sadat 
started  a  war  over  a  territory  that  was  tradl- 
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tionally  Egypt  an,  lost  most  of  the  territory 
that  he  Invad  Mi,  and  now  the  Sinai  is  in 
Egyptian  hanjs.  Is  there  a  parallel  here,  is 
that  a  foreseelible  outcome  of  the  Falkland 
Islands  crisis? 

A.  I  don't  kAow.  I  don't  think  we  can  say 
at  this  poinl.  I  think  it's  complicated 
enough  to  ta&  about  the  present  of  the 
Falklands,  th4n  to  try  now  to  project  the 
future.  At  a  ti|ie  that  the  British,  for  exam- 
ple, are  saying  different  things  about  the 
future  of  the  F'alklands,  maybe  unofficially 
what  I  read  in  the  newspapers,  than  they 
were  a  few  weeks  ago.  It  strikes  me  this  is  a 
very  bad  time  lo  try  to  project  that. 

Q.  If  you  aan  project  a  British  victory 
either  througU  surrender  or  through  frontal 
assault,  what  does  that  do  to  the  triumvi- 
rate of  generals  and  admirals  who  is  now 
running  Argentina  and  do  you 

A.  Actually.  I  think  one  has  to  be  cautious 
in  talking  about  victory  in  this  war.  I  think 
one  has  to  be  eautious  talking  about  the  end 
of  the  war.  I  tliink  it's  easy  enough  to  imag- 
ine British  ret>ossession  of  the  Falklands.  I 
said  yesterdaj^  in  fact,  in  a  statement  at  the 
Security  Couiicil  that  the  Argentine  posses- 
sion of  the  Filklands  by  force  was  the  end 
of  phase  1  of  the  current  conflict.  Probably, 
I  guess  if  thete's  a  militSLry  solution  here  to 
this  question  that  British  repossession  will 
be  the  end  of:  phase  2,  but  that  only  brings 
us  to  phase  3i  I  don't  think  we  know  what 
will  happen  then:  I  think  we  must  be  very 
clear  that  the  British  rei>ossesslon  of  the  is- 
lands doesn't  necessarily  mean  the  end  of 
this  war. 

Q.  Do  you  a  te  phase  3  as  more  likely  to  be 
diplomatic  or  military? 

A.  I  think  it  might  very  weU  be  military  as 
well  as  diploi  tatic.  It  could  be  either  in  my 
opinion. 

Q.  The  feua  between  you  and  Secretary  of 
State  Haig  seems  to  be  approaching  near 
legendary  proportions.  The  latest  install- 
ment came  last  Friday  night  when  first  you 
Joined  Britain  in  vetoing  a  Falklands  cease- 
fire resolution,  and  then  you  were  told  by 
Haig  through  Intermediaries.  I  presume,  to 
change  that  to  an  abstention.  Do  you  and  Al 
Haig  talk  to  fach  other?  I  mean,  can  you  be 
this  feud  and  what  it  could 
mean  for  American  foreign 
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candid  abou 
mean  or  do< 
policy? 

A.  Why  do^'t  I  Just  try  to  answer  those 
questions  one— analyze  your  question  into 
parts.  Do  w4  talk  to  each  other— yes.  We 
have  ip  fact,  we  spoke  to  each  other  twice 
from  Paris  tl^ough  Washington  during  the 
24  hour  period  before  ttiat  vote,  in  fact. 
That's  one  vary  simple  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion, and  w(  in  those  two  conversations 
planned  a  dooperative  action  to  looking 
toward  the  achievement  of  the  goals  of  U.S. 
policy.  He  was  going  to  do  some  things,  and 
I  was  goingj  to  do  some  complementary 
things,  and  v(e  each  did  them  in  the  hope  of 
achieving  our  goal.  We  talk  to  each  other, 
we  work  togaher. 

Q.  But  do|  you  work  together  willingly? 
Last  week  Newsweek,  for  example,  quoted 
Haig  as  saying  about  you  that  you  were 
mentally  add  emotionally  incapable  of 
thinking  cleairly  on  the  issue— Falklands— 
because  of  ypur  close  links  with  the  Latins, 
and  also  qu<}ted  you  are  saying  about  Haig 
that  he  and  his  aides  are  amateurs,  Brits  in 
American  (Rothes,  totally  insensitive  to 
Latin  cultures.  Is  that  an  accurate  measure- 
ment of  you*  relationship 

A.  I  couldn't  passively  comment  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  quotation  from  General  Haig. 
But  I  could  ^omment  on  the  accuracy  of  the 
one  for  my  awn— I  did  not  say  that.  That  is 
not  correct  v  stated,  I  can  tell  you  that. 


Q.  But  is  there  bad  chemistry  between 
you  two?  Is  that  a  ppblem? 

A.  I  think  that  w^  have  an  idealistic  con- 
ception in  AmerictI-  We  succumb  aU  the 
time  to  idealistic  conceptions  of  reality.  You 
know,  women  for  eitample,  were  always  fall- 
ing for  the  ideal  of  the  perfectly  kept  house. 
In  marriage  we're '  always  falling  for  the 
ideal  of  the  perfectly  harmonious  marriage, 
in  which  everybody  is  sweet  and  loving  and 
considerate  of  each  other  all  the  time.  And 
in  government  we  ^postulate  the  model  of 
the  perfectly  harmonious  government.  Now, 
in  reality  those  don't  exist,  of  course.  In  re- 
ality, even  friends  acid  certainly  spouses  and 
certainly  people  who  work  together  in  gov- 
ernments from  time  to  time  disagree.  Gov- 
ernments are  made  |up  of  people  with  strong 
views  and  strong  fueling  and  from  time  to 
time  they  disagreeJ  And  they  disagree  seri- 
ously. I  don't  think  one  could  have  a  good 
government  In  whl^h  everyone  agreed  with 
everybody  about  everything.  The  problem 
occurs  when  dlsafreements  about  policy 
leak  into  the  press  as  disagreements  among 
people.  I  sometimes  say  we  have  a  kind  of  a 
movie  magazine  approach  to  the  discussion 
of  policy  differences  in  government  in 
which  everything  yets  personalized.  I  don't 
think  there's  any  serious  problem  here,  no.  I 
think  Secretary  Haig  and  I  do  work  togeth- 
er, can  work  together,  and  furthermore  if  I 
may  say  so,  the  President  expects  us  to 
work  together. 

Q.  In  what  otherj  words,  did  you  say  or  do 
you  feel  that  Mr.  Haig  is  inadequately  sensi- 
tive to  Latin  American  needs  and  culture? 

A.  I  don't  think  t  said  it.  Let  me  Just  say 
for  the  record  thai  I  think  Secretu-y  Haig 
did  a  very  serious  job  of  mediating  that  dis- 
pute. I  think  his  effort  was  a  colossally  diffi- 
cult, and  he  undertook  it  with  great  energy 
and  imagination,  ^d  I  believe  today  that 
most  parties  to  the  dispute  probably  think 
the  world  would  taje  a  great  deal  better  off 
and  they  would  be  had  they  accepted  the 
proposals  that  he  (nade  then.  I  think  that's 
about  all  I'm  golng{  to  say  about  that. 

Q.  Yesterday  at  ihe  U.N.  in  a  rather  star- 
tling act,  at  the  |  last  moment  you  were 
handed  a  note,  as  ^e  have  gotten  the  report, 
to  abstain  from  tlK  call  to  the  ceasefire  in- 
stead of  to  veto  it.  [How  do  you  explain  that, 
and  how  do  you  eitplain  the  fact  that  Secre- 
tary Haig  did  notf  contact  you  directly  on 
that?  I 

A.  It's  true,  I  haa  instructions  to  vote  "no" 
on  that  resolutio*.  I'd  had  those  instruc- 
tions for  several  hours.  The  decision  was 
made  to  check  o^ce  more  with  Secretary 
Haig,  and— it's  not^  easy,  let  me  say  to  try  to 
carry  on  discussi(>ns  and  make  decisions 
when  you  are  separated  by  several  thou- 
sands of  miles.  One  good  reason  that  I 
wasn't  in  direct  contact  with  Secretary  Haig 
at  the  time  that  he  was  changing  his  mind 
about  how  we  ouvit  to  vote  was  that  I  was 
sitting  at  the  table  In  the  Security  Council, 
and  that's  where  I  needed  to  be.  let  me  say. 
I  had  my  aides  on  telephones  with  an  open 
wire  to  the  State  Department,  which  had  an 
open  wire  to  Secretary  Haig.  And  when  the 
instruction  came  through  that  we  should 
abstain  rather  than  vote  "no,"  unfortunate- 
ly it  came  through  about  3-to-5-mlnutes  too 
late,  and  In  the  Ignited  Nations,  of  course, 
you  can't  change  your  vote.  So  I  was  in- 
structed to  vote  "No",  then  I  was  instructed 
to  abstain.  When!  I  expleilned  you  couldn't 
change  a  vote,  then  I  was  instructed  to  ex- 
plain that  if  we  eould  change  our  vote  we 
would  abstain.  I  (^d  all  those  things.  I  acted 
as  an  instructed  Representative  throughout. 
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Q.  From  Paris.  Secretary  Haig,  when  he 
was  asked  why  he  had  not  contacted  you  di- 
rectly but  had  gone  through  various  State 
Department  channel's  said— and  I  quote — 
"You  don't  talk  to  a  company  commander 
when  you  have  a  corps  in  between"— un- 
quote. And  I  wonder,  do  you  consider  your- 
self a  company  commander? 

A.  To  tell  you  the  truth,  I  don't  know  any- 
thing about  company  commanders.  I  don't 
know  really  much  about  military  rank  and 
military  titles,  and  I  don't  even  care  much 
about  military  raiUc  and  military  titles.  I 
think  that  those  may  be  more  meaningful 
to  Secretary  Haig  who  Is.  after  all.  a  gener- 
al, than  they  are  to  me  who  am  a  professor 
In  my  ordinary  life.  Armies  are  very  hierar- 
chical, and  universities  are  very  informal 
egalitarian  places  which  don't  attach  much 
importance  to  titles.  I  can  only  say  that  I 
had  spoken  in  the  previous  24  hours  twice 
to  Secretary  Haig  on  the  telephone  from 
Paris  at  his  initiative.  I  don't  know  what 
that  means  about  corps  commanders  or  any- 
thing else. 

Q.  Some  conservatives  are  saying  that 
President  Reagan's  foreign  policy  has  been 
captured  by  the  liberal  traditional  pragmat- 
ic conventional  foreign  policy  apparatus, 
that  the  career  bureaucrats  have  taken 
over.  Do  you  share  that  sense,  do  you  think 
the  President  has  done  whatever  it  is  he's 
going  to  do  in  changing  the  direction  of 
American  foreign  policy? 

A.  I  think  that  the  direction  of  American 
foreign  policy  is  in  continuous  process  of 
evolution.  I  don't  expect  any  sharp  changes, 
and  may  I  say  I  never  expected  any  sharp 
changes.  I  think  the  President  is  taking  an 
ever  more  active  personal  role  in  the  direc- 
tion of  our  foreign  policy,  and  in  all  aspects 
of  our  foreign  policy,  by  the  way,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  In  the  coming  months  his  person- 
al stance  on  our  foreign  policy  will  become 
evermore  clear. 

Q.  Argentina's  going  through  a  rather 
traumatic  period  right  now,  and  you're  quite 
familiar  with  that  part  of  the  world  and  the 
people  who  live  there  and  the  relationships 
between  our  country  and  the  various  Latin 
American  countries.  What  is  this  South  At- 
lantic crisis  going  to  do  to  shape  Argentina 
perhaps  somewhat  differently,  and  how  is  it 
going  to  reflect  on  the  way  we  get  along 
with  those  various  countries? 

A.  I  think  whatever  happens  In  the  Falk- 
lands, it's  going  to  become  in  Argentine  his- 
tory one  of  the  major  events  in  their  nation- 
al life,  probably  the  equivalent  to  the  fall  of 
Peron  or  something,  or  maybe  the  rise  of 
Peron— anyway,  a  great  national  event.  I 
have  no  doubts  that  it  will  shape.  It  will 
have  lasting  Influence  on  them.  I  fear  that 
It  may  encourage  them  to  see  virtue  In 
building  great  military  strength.  I  know 
that  it  has  already  persuaded  them  of  the 
Importance  of  focusing  more  of  their  efforts 
on  closer  relationships  within  South  Amer- 
ica. Their  role  within  South  America,  I 
think,  win  surely  be  more  emphasized  as  a 
consequence  of  it.  I  think  that  right  now 
there  is  some  evidence  that  there  may  be  a 
sharper  sense  of  lAtin  nationalism  generally 
through  Latin  America,  right  now  it  looks 
as  though  it  may  be  in  Juxtaposition,  or 
even  In  opposition  to  us.  I  hope  we  can  over- 
come that  problem. 

Q.  How  could  we  go  about  that? 

A.  Well,  I  think  by  doing  a  lot  of  consult- 
ing, a  lot  of  listening,  and  a  lot  of  finding 
constructive  common  activities  in  which  to 
engage  together.  That  is  aU  the  countries  of 
Latin  America  and  us. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair  and  I 
yield  the  Hoch-. 


sponsibly  and  honorably  In  the  Falk- 
lands crisis  with  the  support  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.* 


FOREIGN  POLICY  OP  UNITED 
STATES  IS  THE  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY OP  THE  PRESIDENT  AND 
THE  SECRETARY  OP  STATE 
•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Helms)  has  made  a  number  of 
comments  on  the  floor  today  which  re- 
flect on  the  good  Judgment  of  Secre- 
tary Haig  in  dealing  with  Western 
Hemisphere  problems  and  particularly 
with  the  unprovoked  aggression  of  Ar- 
gentina in  the  Falkland  Islands.  I 
would  like  to  reply,  because  I  strongly 
disagree  with  the  Senator's  assessment 
of  Secretary  Haig's  performance  in 
these  matters. 

It  seems  to  me  that  no  one  in  this  or 
any  preceding  administration  has 
worked  harder  to  solve  the  problems 
confronted  by  the  United  States  in 
this  hemisphere  than  has  Secretary 
Haig.  In  fact.  Secretary  Haig  has  made 
a  major  effort  to  focus  world  attention 
on  the  deteriorating  situation  In  Cen- 
tral America  and  the  Caribbean.  And 
he  has  spearheaded  a  serious  and  de- 
termined policy  to  stabilize  the  situa- 
tion in  that  region. 

As  regard  the  Falklands,  it  was  Sec- 
retary Haig  who  undertook  a  creative 
and  strenuous  negotiation  to  resolve 
that  crisis  without  war.  The  negotia- 
tion foundered  because  the  military 
and  civilian  rulers  of  Argentina  could 
not  agree  among  themselves  to  accept 
any  of  the  formulas  for  solution  which 
Secretary  Haig  advanced.  To  put  the 
blame  on  the  Secretary  is  to  fault  the 
peacemaker  rather  than  the  aggressor. 
While  I  have  always  had  a  good  rela- 
tionship with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  and  regard  him  as  a  friend.  I 
do  disagree  with  his  attitude  on  the 
Falklands  matter.  I  recall  that  his  po- 
sition against  the  Senate  resolution 
supporting  the  United  Kingdom  set 
him  apart  from  every  other  Senator. 
The  Senate  vote  was  79-1  in  support- 
ing the  United  Kingdom.  He  was  the 
only  Senator  who  voted  against  that 
resolution  which  became  the  stated 
position  of  both  the  U.S.  Senate  and 
the  next  day  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick.  for  all  her 
dedication  and  devotion,  has  had  seri- 
ous policy  differences  with  Secretary 
Haig  regarding  the  Falklands  crisis. 
Since  her  experience  with  Argentina 
has  been  so  long  and  intense,  she  did 
not  fully  share  the  primacy  of  the 
commitment  of  the  great  majority  of 
Americans,  and  of  this  administration, 
to  NATO  and  to  our  great  ally  and 
friend,  the  United  Kingdom.  She  is  en- 
titled to  her  own  opinions  and  judg- 
ments, but  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  is  the  responsibility  of 
President  Reagan  and  Secretary  Haig, 
and  I  submit  that  they  have  acted  re- 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
such  time  as  he  may  need. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  acting  minority  leader. 


OUR  GROWING  NUCLEAR 
STOCKPILE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
developing  our  strategy  in  controlling 
the  nuclear  arms  race,  it  is  essential 
that  Members  of  Congress  understand 
precisely  where  we  stand  now.  What  is 
the  size,  makeup,  and  likely  future  of 
the  U.S.  nuclear  stockpile? 

Three  experts,  WiUiam  M.  Arkin, 
Thomas  B.  Cochran,  and  MUton  M. 
Hoenig,  coeditors  of  the  forthcoming 
"Nuclear  Weapons  Data  Book."  have 
prepared  a  highly  useful  article  on  our 
nuclear  stockpUe. 

In  the  next  2  days  I  Intend  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  this  expert 
and  excellent  summary. 

The  three  authors  say. 

The  size  and  state  of  the  U.S.  nuclear 
stockpile  has  remained  fairly  constant 
throughout  the  1970s.  During  the  1980s, 
however,  the  rate  of  production  and  retire- 
ments will  Increase  and  the  complexion  of 
the  stockpile  will  change  markedly.  Many 
older  weapons  are  being  withdrawn  as  a  new 
generation  of  nuclear  warheads  is  produced. 
The  present  increase  in  the  rate  of  warhead 
production  is  being  accompanied  by  sub- 
stantial measures  to  increase  the  supply  of 
nuclear  materials.  Nuclear  weapons  plans 
for  the  late  1980s  and  early  19908.  however, 
project  further  materials  shortages  in  the 
face  of  production  Increases  and  an  acceler- 
ated generational  turnover  of  warheads. 

Mass  production  of  nuclear  warheads 
began  in  1947  with  the  B3,  the  production 
model  of  the  PAT  MAN  nuclear  bomb 
dropped  on  Nagasaki.  Japan.  Since  then 
there  have  been  58  nuclear  warhead  types 
produced.  Many  warhead  models  have  been 
used  in  a  variety  of  weapons  configurations 
and  delivery  systems.  Over  20  additional 
warhead  designs  never  progressed  past  the 
development  stage.  As  Indicated  In  Figure  I, 
between  1955  and  1965,  the  number  of  weap- 
ons produced  was  massive.  Over  30,000  war- 
heads entered  the  stockpile  during  this 
period.  The  stockpUe  growth  rate  peaked  in 
the  period  from  1958  to  1960  when  approxi- 
mately 12,000  warheads  were  added  to  the 
nuclear  arsenal.  In  1967,  the  stockpUe 
reached  its  all  time  high  of  some  32,000  war- 
heads. That  number  dropped  to  27,000  by 
1970.  increased  to  about  29.000  by  1974  and 
since  then  has  declined  to  Its  current  size  of 
some  26.000  nuclear  warheads. 

While  the  stockpile  was  made  up  predomi- 
nantly of  tactical  weapon  warheads  in  the 
1960s,  the  mix  is  now  about  evenly  split  be- 
tween strategic  and  tactical  weapons.  Re- 
ductions in  the  stockpUe  over  the  past 
twenty  years  represent  shifts  in  the  mix  of 
characteristics  of  the  weapons  rather  than 
any  real  decline  in  miliUry  capabUity.  The 
deployment  of  thousands  of  multiple  re- 
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entry  vehtdes  on  miulles  in  the  19708,  for 
Instance,  atuuply  Incremaed  the  ntimber  of 
strategic  warheads  but  did  not  result  in  a 
significant  change  in  stockpile  size. 

Since  their  introduction,  nuclear  weapons 
have  acquired  a  continually  increasing  im- 
portance in  all  aspects  of  military  nuclear 
sto^pile,  ranging  from  manned  portable 
nuclear  land  mines  weighing  about  150 
pounds  (W54  Special  Atomic  Demolition 
Mine  or  ADM)  to  multi-megaton  bombs 
weighing  more  than  8000  pounds  (B93  stra- 
tegic bomb).  Nuclear  warheads  are  fitted  to 
almost  every  weapons  type,  and  used  by  the 
military  services  for  almost  all  warfare 
roles. 

Six  warhead  types  are  in  production 
today.  Including  the  air-launched  cruise  mis- 
sUe  warhead  (W80).  Mlnuteman  in  Mark 
12A  warhead  (W78).  the  B-41  bomb.  Trident 
I  warhead  (W76).  the  Lance  missile  en- 
hanced radiation  warhead  (W70).  and  the  8- 
Inch  artillery  enhanced  radiation  shell 
CW79).  Sixteen  additional  types  are  in  re- 
search and  development  and  three  of  these 
(the  B-83  bomb.  W-84  ground-launched 
cruise  missile,  and  W-8S  Pershing  II)  are 
slated  to  enter  prodiiction  next  year. 


Genocide  donvention.  The  treaty 
exists  because  the  International  Mili- 
tary Tribunal  at  Nuremberg  deter- 
mined that  Consideration  of  genocide 
was  outside  of  the  charter  that  estab- 
lished the  Titbunal. 

International  reaction  was  swift. 
The  United  Sations  General  Assembly 
unanimously!  adopted  a  resolution  de- 
claring genocide  an  international 
crime.  In  thf  next  2  years,  a  drafting 
committee,  ohaired  by  the  U.S.  dele- 
gate, worked  to  draft  a  convention  to 
implement  the  General  Assembly's 
resolution.  Ib  1948  the  General  Assem- 
bly unanim#usly  adopted  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  and  2  days  later  the 
United  States  signed  the  Convention. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate 
must  take  ihe  next  step.  We  must 
bring  to  fruition  the  efforts  of  those 
who  drafted  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
;ly   ratify  the  Genocide 


Claims  for  retu 
anticipated  profi^ 
Department  hs 


A  RARE  LOOK  INTO  HITLERS 
INNER  CIRCLE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
"Inside  the  Third  Reich."  a  movie 
based  on  the  memoirs  of  Nazi  war 
criminal  Albert  Speer,  recently  aired 
on  ABC  television  stations.  It  has  re- 
ceived much  critical  acclaim,  including 
reviews  in  the  Boston  Globe  and  TV 
Guide. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  5-hour 
drama,  an  old  Gypsy  woman  tells  a 
young,  unemployed  architect  his  for- 
tune: "Tou  will  rise  rapidly,  you  will 
win  early  fame,  and  you  will  retire 
early."  And.  indeed,  as  the  story  un- 
folds, Albert  Speer's  fortune  proves 
startiingly  true.  At  28,  he  becomes  Hit- 
ler's "Master  Builder,"  and  a  member 
of  his  elite  inner  circle:  at  36,  Speer 
was  named  Minister  of  Armaments, 
making  him  responsible  for  running 
the  German  economy  including  muni- 
tions plants  operated  by  a  forced-labor 
corps  of  up  to  5  million:  and  at  41  he 
was  sentenced  during  the  Nuremberg 
trials  to  20  years  at  Spandau  prison. 

Of  all  Hitler's  confidants,  Speer  is 
still  one  of  the  most  fascinating,  one 
of  history's  curious  enigmas.  What 
could  have  motivated  this  man  to  be  a 
puty  to  the  Final  Solution?  He  was 
cultivated,  educated,  bom  to  wealth, 
raised  by  civHised.  loving  parents,  and 
married  to  an  intelligent,  sensitive 
woman.  Speer  himself  claimed  that 
Hitler  had  a  hypnotic  effect  over  him. 
Jd  the  end.  however.  Speer  re- 
nounced Yiia  obsession  with  ^tler  and 
Uie  Third  Reich.  As  the  allies  marched 
on  Berlin,  he  refused  to  carry  out  Hit- 
ler's "scorched  earth"  policy— the 
order  that  Germany  be  left  in  ruins 
for  the  allies.  Also.  Speer  was  the  only 
top  Nasi  war  criminal  to  plead  guilty 
at  the  Nuremberg  trails. 

Mr.  President,  the  Nuremberg  trials 
play  a  key  role  in  the  history  of  the 


to  immedial 
Convention. 

I  thank 
sas  and  I  yii 

The  A< 
pore.  The 


REINST. 


good  friend  from  Arkan- 
d  the  floor. 

G  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
tor  from  Arkansas. 


TING  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASES 


Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  spoken  several  times  on  the  floor 
and  in  the  committee  on  S.  506,  which 
would  reinstate  two  offshore  oil  and 
gas  leases  tor  the  Pauley  Petroleum 
Group,  which  is  headquartered  in 
California.  I  am  compelled  to  mention 
it  again  because  of  a  recent  court 
action  taken  by  the  Pauley  Group 
which  I  feel  is  against  the  public  inter- 
est and  I  believe  exemplifies  a  lack  of 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  the  Pauley 
Group. 

Mr.  President,  to  give  you  a  chronol- 
ogy, on  NOiy  17.  1982.  the  Pauley 
Group  filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia seeling  to  enjoin  the  Depart- 
ment of  th^  Interior  from  taking  bids 
upon  the  two  leases  which  that  group 
abandoned  [in  1069.  Pauley  asserted 
that  the  injjunction  was  necessary  to 
allow  Congtess  the  opportunity  to  re- 
instate tho4e  leases,  but  Congress  has 
failed  to  etiact  such  legislation  both 
during  the  fe6th  Congress  and  thus  far 
during  this  B7th  Congress. 

The  bill,  p.  506,  was  introduced  on 
February  1,  1981,  a  hearing  was  held 
on  July  22,,  1981,  and  it  was  placed  on 
the  Energ}  Committee  calendar  on 
September  11,  1981.  The  committee 
has  twice  considered  S.  506  at  its  busi- 
ness meetings,  last  considering  it  on 
November  18,  1981.  Since  that  time 
the  committee  has  had  20  business 
meetings,  uit  it  has  not  considered  the 
proposal.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that 
the  committee  and  Congress  have  had 
ample  opportunity  to  consider  this 
matter,  and  Pauley's  suit  is  clearly 
frivolous.    I 


June  8,  1982 

I  have  made  m^  reasons  for  object- 
ing to  this  legislation  very  clear,  and  I 
am  even  more  opposed  to  it  now.  I 
really  think  that  this  lawsuit  Is  an  ad- 
ditional show  of  at  least  a  lack  of  good 
faith  on  the  part  of  Pauley  since  it 
abandoned  its  leases  in  1969.  following 
the  Union  Oil  blowout  in  the  Santa 
Barbara  Channel  That  oilspill  natu- 
rally caused  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  reassess  its  policies  and  regu- 
lations to  make  pure  that  they  were 
adequate  to  prevent  similar  incidents. 
Although  the  Interior's  subsequent  ac- 
tions never  prevented  Pauley  from 
continuing  to  dril  on  its  leases.  Pauley 
nevertheless  suep  in  the  Court  of 
of  its  bonus  and  its 
.  claiming  that  the 
effectively  revoked 
the  leases.  The  c^urt  resoimdingly  re- 
jected every  single  Pauley  claim  and 
the  Supreme  Court  declined  to  hear 
the  case.  | 

So  then  Pauley  comes  to  the  Con- 
gress seeking  re$ef  and  asking  us  to 
reinstate  the  leases  which  had  become 
quite  valuable  during  the  period  of  the 
litigation  because  oil  had  been  discov- 
ered on  an  adjacent  tract  and  gas  had 
been  discovered  on  another.  In  a 
strange  turnabout,  Pauley  argued  in 
hearings  before  Congressional  commit- 
tees that  the  chtjnce  of  finding  any  oil 
or  gas  on  the  tracts  was  highly  prob- 
lematic, although  it  had  alleged,  and 
its  witnesses  testified  in  the  court  case, 
that  the  leases] held  recoverable  re- 
serves of  670  million  barrels  of  oil  and 
920  million  (mcfiof  natural  gas. 

In  congressionil  hearings  it  claimed 
that  Congress  should  be  limited  by  the 
USGS  estimate  j^that  the  leases  hold 
only  44  million  parrels  of  oil  and  oil 
equivalent.  Although  it  had  sought 
over  $400  milliofi  in  damages  as  the 
measure  of  the  worth  of  the  leases 
which  allegedly  were  revoked  by  the 
£>epartment,  Pauley  claimed  in  com- 
mittee hearings  that  the  United  States 
could  only  expeot  to  receive  $13.9  mil- 
lion in  bonuses  I  if  these  $400  million 
leases  were  resold.  It  claimed  in  Con- 
gress that  it  ha4  had  no  other  choice 
but  to  go  to  th^  Court  of  Claims,  but 
now  it  has  opened  another  avenue  of 
relief,  litigation  iin  district  court  seek- 
ing equitable  relief,  which  has  been 
open  to  it  ever  sbice  the  blowout. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  clear  to 
me  from  the  beginning  that  the 
Pauley  Group  has  not  been  worthy  of 
equitable  relief  from  Congress  or  the 
courts.  When  tlie  blowout  occurred, 
the  group  had  drlUed  eight  dry  holes 
on  its  leases.  Sofne  of  the  members  of 
the  group  had  already  given  up  on  the 
project  and  written  off  their  invest- 
ment as  a  loss.  Others  had  sold  out  for 
a  small  fraction  of  their  original  in- 
vestment. The  oncertainty  created  in 
the  aftermath  lof  the  blowout  gave 
Pauley  an  oppdrtunity  to  recoup  its 
losses  by  abandoning  its  leases  and 
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going  to  court,  which  it  did.  But  it  lost 
completely,  the  Court  of  Claims  re- 
jecting every  single  contention  raised 
by  Pauley.  During  the  course  of  that 
litigation,  and  during  the  course  of 
almost  10  years.  Chevron  discovered 
oil  on  the  adjacent  tract,  so  as  soon  as 
the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  reverse 
the  Court  of  Claims,  Pauley  sought 
private  relief  from  Congress.  It  has 
again  failed. 

It  has  now  filed  a  meritless  "dog  in 
the  manger  suit,"  seeking  to  keep  the 
leases  away  from  everyone  else.  It 
claims  in  the  suit  that  the  leases 
should  not  be  resold  until  Congress 
has  had  time  to  act,  despite  the  fact 
that  Congress  manifestly  has  had  time 
to  act  but  has  not.  In  fact,  the  Energy 
Committee  has  refused  to  act.  I  con- 
sider the  lawsuit  to  enjoin  Interior  as 
an  affront  to  Congress,  as  well  as  to 
the  court.  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
keep  their  bill  from  passing  and  I  be- 
lieve there  is  no  basis  for  the  Pauley 
Group  claiming  that  "Congress  will  re- 
solve the  reinstatement  issue  in  a 
matter  of  months." 

Pauley's  other  assertions  are  equally 
without  merit.  For  example,  it  claims 
that  issuance  of  the  lease  will  cause  it 
irreparable  harm.  It  is  a  well-estab- 
Ushed  principle  of  law  that  monetary 
loss  does  not  constitute  irreparable 
injury.  It  is  a  readily  measurable  and 
compensable  injury  if  it  occurs  at  all. 

Pauley  also  asserts  that  the  public 
interest  will  be  served  by  the  nonls- 
suance  of  this  lease.  Pauley  assumes 
that  Congress  will  eventually  reinstate 
the  leases,  and  it  argues  that  the  delay 
in  leasing  will  serve  the  public  interest 
by  hastening  development  of  the 
leases  when,  according  to  Pauley's 
hopes,  they  are  restored.  This  argu- 
ment needs  no  refutation,  because  the 
illogic  is  too  clear.  How  can  delay 
speed  development  of  these  leases? 

In  addition,  there  is  no  certainty  or 
even  a  good  probability  that  Congress 
will  ever  choose  to  reinstate  the  leases 
under  any  circumstances. 

Far  from  promoting  the  public  inter- 
est. Pauley's  lawsuit  will  harm  it, 
which  is  why  I  have  felt  compelled  to 
speak  on  this  issue  today.  The  suit 
casts  a  cloud  upon  the  resale  of  the 
two  leases  by  creating  imcertainty 
whether  they  will  be  issued  at  all.  The 
sale  of  these  two  leases  will  be  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  largest  sale  of 
offshore  leasing  ever  held.  The  Jime 
11  sale  will  begin  a  5-year  program  of 
leasing  993  million  acres  of  offshore 
lands.  This  sale  will  occur  when  explo- 
ration is  falling  because  of  reduced 
demand.  Since  the  lieginning  of  the 
year,  there  has  been  a  30-percent  re- 
duction in  drilling  activity.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  is  virtually  cer- 
tain that  the  pending  lawsuit  will  dis- 
courage potential  bidders  from  bidding 
on  the  two  tracts  involved. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  anyone  taking 
advantage  of  all  available  legal  proc- 


esses. I  do  not  question  Pauley's 
rights.  I  merely  point  out  that  this 
suit  has  no  merit.  Just  as  Pauley's  case 
to  Congress  has  no  merit.  Further- 
more, Pauley's  timing  seems  calculat- 
ed to  reduce  the  bids  made  by  others 
for  the  leases.  Pauley  has  luiown  since 
January  1982  that  these  leases  would 
Ise  put  up  for  sale  in  June  1982.  None- 
theless, it  let  3Vi  months  pass  before 
filing  this  suit,  leaving  a  bare  25  days 
for  a  court  decision  and  exhaustion  of 
appeals.  By  comparison,  the  Pauley 
Group  took  less  than  2  months  time  to 
file  its  Court  of  Claims  suit  after  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  changed 
the  regulations  governing  oilspills. 
These  tactics  should  be  remembered 
whenever  the  Senate  considers  S.  506, 
if  in  fact  it  ever  does. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  could 
we  now  go  into  a  period  of  morning 
business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. There  will  now  be  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business. 

Mr.  JACKSON  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Washington. 


TORPEDO  SQUADRONS  AT 
MIDWAY 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  last 
Friday,  June  4,  marked  the  40th  anni- 
versary of  the  Battle  of  Midway.  As  we 
all  know,  this  battle  was  crucial,  occiu-- 
ring  when  American  morale  diuring 
World  War  II  was  at  its  lowest  ix>int. 
It  was  won  by  a  combination  of  the 
brilliant  efforts  of  U.S.  code-breakers, 
good  fortune,  and  by  the  fierce  and 
courageous  determination  of  many 
brave  people.  Today.  I  call  particular 
attention  to  the  heroic  conduct  on  the 
part  of  the  men  from  three  American 
torpedo  squadrons  who  gave  so  unself- 
islily  in  their  attack  upon  the  Japa- 
nese fleet  and  were  liistnunental  in 
the  American  victory.  These  squad- 
rons were  led  by  Comdrs.  John  Wal- 
dron,  Eugene  Lindsey,  and  Lance 
Massey  who,  along  with  others  who 
fought  so  valiantly  at  Midway,  re- 
ceived the  Navy  Cross  for  their  actions 
on  June  4,  1942. 

The  Battle  of  Midway  came  at  a 
time  when  Americans  were  losing 
hope.  In  the  few  months  preceding 
Midway,  the  Japanese  had  not  only 
crippled  severely  the  U.S.  Pacific  Fleet 
at  Pearl  Harbor  but  had  also  savored 
triumphs  at  Hong  Kong,  Manila. 
Singapore,  and  Bataan.  While  Japan 
could  taste  her  forthcoming  victory  in 
the  Pacific,  war-weary  Americans 
could  only  foresee  defeat. 

Adm.  Isoroku  Tamamoto,  the  com- 
mander in  chief  of  Japan's  Imperial 
Combined  Fleet,  devised  an  intricate 
plan  to  destroy  the  rest  of  the  U.S. 


Navy.  He  would  invade  Midway,  lure 
the  Pacific  Fleet  to  the  rescue,  and 
then  finish  it  off  in  an  all-out  attack. 
It  would  be  simple,  he  said,  "as  easy  as 
twisting  a  baby's  arm."  And  it  should 
have  been  simple.  In  his  "Incredible 
Victory."  Walter  Lord  writes  of  the 
Americans:  "By  any  ordinary  stand- 
ard, they  were  hopelessly  outclassed." 

The  key  to  Admiral  Yamamoto's 
plan  was  to  catch  the  American  fleet 
unaware.  The  problem  with  his  plan 
was  the  Americans  knew  he  was 
coming.  Through  the  brilliant  efforts 
of  U.S.  cryptoanalysts,  the  United 
States  was  able  to  decipher  coded  Jap- 
anese messages  and  thereby  learn  of 
Yamamoto's  intended  trap.  With  this 
critical  information  at  hand,  Adm. 
Chester  Nimitz  prepared  to  meet  the 
oncoming  Japanese  naval  force. 

As  plaimed,  the  Japanese  began 
their  attack  on  lifidway  early  on  the 
morning  of  June  4.  The  Americans, 
however,  were  lying  in  wait  and 
launched  their  own  attack  on  the  ad- 
vancing Japanese  fleet. 

The  critical  period  in  the  battle  for 
Midway  began  around  9:30  a.m.  on 
June  4  when  the  American  torpedo 
squadrons  began  to  attack  the  Japa- 
nese ships.  Facing  the  Japanese  Zeros 
and  intense  antiaircraft  fire  without 
the  aid  of  fighter  protection,  these 
three  squadrons  took  enormous  losses. 
Ten  of  14  planes  in  Lindsey's  squadron 
were  shot  down.  Ten  of  the  12  planes 
in  Massey's  Torpedo  Squadron  3  were 
luiocked  down.  All  15  planes  in  Wal- 
dron's  Torpedo  Squadron  8  were  lost. 
In  all,  35  of  41  torpedo  planes  in  the 
three  squadrons  were  cut  down.  Sixty- 
eight  airmen  lost  their  lives,  including 
Waldron.  Lindsey.  and  Massey.  De- 
spite their  fierce  attaclcs.  the  torpedo 
planes  scored  no  hits  on  the  Japanese 
fleet.  But  they  did  draw  a  concentrat- 
ed attack  from  the  Zeros  and  antiair- 
craft g\ms  aboard  the  Japanese  ships. 
This  proved  to  be  a  critical  mistake  for 
Japan  because  it  left  their  aircraft  car- 
riers unprotected  and  fatally  exposed 
to  the  American  dive  bombers. 

Shortly  after  10.  the  decisive  point 
in  the  battle  for  Midway  had  arrived. 
While  the  Japanese  were  focused  on 
the  torpedo  planes,  dive  bombers  from 
the  Enterprise  and  the  YorktoiDn  were 
able  to  swoop  down  almost  unopposed 
by  the  Japanese.  In  Just  a  few  min- 
utes, the  Enterprise  bomber  squadron, 
led  by  Comdr.  Wade  McCluskey,  and 
the  Yorktoton  squadron,  led  by  Comdr. 
Max  Leslie,  succeeded  in  destroying 
three  of  tlie  four  Japanese  aircraft 
carriers  attacking  Midway  Island.  The 
fourth  carrier  was  destroyed  shortly 
afterward  by  bombers  from  the  York- 
toton and  Enterprise.  With  the  core  of 
the  Japanese  fleet  wiped  out.  Admiral 
Yamamoto  soon  began  his  retreat  and 
the  turning  point  in  the  battle  for  the 
Pacific  had  arrived. 
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In  summing  up  the  American  victory 
at  Midway.  Lord  writes: 

AsalDSt  overwhelming  odds,  with  the  most 
meager  reaources,  and  often  at  fearful  self- 
ncrlf ice.  a  few  determined  men  reversed  the 
course  of  the  war  In  the  Pacific.  Japan 
would  never  again  take  the  offensive.  Yet 
the  margin  was  thin— so  narrow  that  almost 
any  man  there  could  say  with  pride  that  he 
pereonaUy  helped  turn  the  tide  at  Midway. 

The  courageous  and  determined 
attack  by  the  torpedo  planes  played  a 
vital  role  when  they  diverted  the  Japa- 
nese antiaircraft  fire  and  fighter  de- 
fenses and  paved  the  way  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  bombers.  As  another  writer 
put  It.  "the  martyrdom  of  the  Navy 
torpedo  men  contributed  to  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Navy  bombardiers." 

Mr.  President,  two  recent  articles 
provided  a  more  detailed  description 
of  the  Battle  of  Midway  and  the  im- 
portant role  played  by  the  torpedo 
squadrons.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  article  in  the  June  1982  Naval 
Aviation  News  and  a  June  4.  Washing- 
ton Post  article  on  one  of  the  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  torpedo  squadrons  at 
Midway  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Naval  Aviation  News.  June  1982] 

MKN  AHD  MUfUTKS  AT  MIDWAY 

(By  Clarke  Van  Vleet) 
"lime  is  everythlnr.  five  minutes  makes 
the  difference  between  victory  and  defeat," 
Lord  Nelson  said. 

At  the  Battle  of  Midway  It  was  two  min- 
utes. 

Between  10:24  and  10:26  the  morning  of 
June  4,  1942,  the  Americans  won  that  great 
battle  which  was  the  turning  point  of  the 
Pacific  war.  In  those  two  minutes,  three  out 
of  four  Japanese  aircraft  carriers  attacking 
Mldmy  Island  were  wiped  out  by  two  sepa- 
rate flights  of  U.S.  Navy  dive  bombers. 
Coming  from  different  directions  the 
flights,  by  coincidence,  simultaneously 
sighted  the  enemy  and  attacked.  The  Japa- 
nese never  recovered  from  the  defeat. 

Timing— some  calculated,  some  coinciden- 
tal, some  dependent  on  the  function  of  me- 
chanical devices— played  a  prominent  part 
In  the  battle. 

"Victory  .  .  .  often  goes  to  the  side  which 
Is  quicker  to  act  boldly  and  decisively  to 
meet  unforeseen  developments,  and  to  grasp 
fleeting  opportunities."  wrote  Mltsu  Fu- 
ehida  and  Masatake  Okumlya  In  Midway, 
The  Battle  That  Doomed  Japan. 

Many  Americans  acted  boldly  and  deci- 
sively at  Midway.  The  timing  of  their  acts, 
whether  planned  or  unintentional,  had  a 
profound  effect  on  the  outcome. 

The  Midway-based  PBT  Catallna  flying 
boats  were  out  early  on  June  4,  1942,  look- 
ing northwest  of  the  island  for  a  strike  force 
of  Japanese  carriers  which  was  to  launch  at- 
tacks against  the  American  outpost  ttiat 
very  morning.  Ensign  Jack  Reid's  Cat  had 
already  spotted  elements  of  the  enemy's 
Midway  invasion  occupation  force,  the  day 
before,  coming  in  from  the  southwest.  Now 
It  was  Imperative  to  find  the  carriers  which 
were  to  come  in  from  the  northwest  to  plas- 
ter the  Island  and  soften  it  up  for  an  inva- 
sion by  S.OOO  Japanese  troops. 

This  was  according  to  Intelligence  provid- 
ed to  Admiral  Chester  Nimltz.  Commander 


In  Chief,  Pacific  (ClnCPac).  (See  accompa- 
nying article,!  "The  Unsimg  Chorus.")  On 
receiving  the  intelligence  reports,  the  admi- 
ral had  beefed  up  Midway's  defenses  as  best 
he  could.  He  positioned  Admiral  Raymond 
Spruance's  Task  Force  16  with  the  aircraft 
carriers  Enteis>rise  and  Hornet,  along  with 
Admiral  Jack  Fletcher's  Task  Force  17  with 
the  recently  repaired  Yorktown.  northeast 
of  the  Island  to  counter  Admiral  Chuiciii 
Nagumo's  four  carriers,  Akagl,  Hlryu,  Kaga 
and  Soryu. 

The  odds  vere  against  Admiral  Nimltz. 
Admiral  Isoroku  Yamamoto's  combined 
fleet  for  the  whole  operation— the  carrier 
strike,  the  Midway  invasion/occupation,  the 
diversionary  Northern/ Aleutian  and  the 
backup  main  forces— consisted  of  eight  car- 
riers to  the  Aperlcan's  three,  11  battleshps 
to  the  VS.  Navy's  none  and  23  cruisers  to 
the  Americang'  13. 

For  the  Midway  phase  of  the  operation, 
the  enemy  had  293  aircraft  of  all  types  on 
its  six  carrieiv.  The  U.S.  had  227  on  her 
three  flattops,  with  another  52  attack.  26 
fighter  and  34  search-type  laQd-base«l  planes 
at  Midway.  As  for  combat  experience  of 
pilots  and  design  of  aircraft,  the  advantage 
lay  with  the  Japanese.  Hornet's  air  group 
was  new  andi  lacked  previous  battle  experi- 
ence: Yorktown's  air  group  had  never  oper- 
ated as  a  unltl 

Yorktown  Was  not  even  completely  ship- 
shape. She  ^ad  limped,  badly  battle<Uun- 
aged,  into  Pearl  Harbor  on  May  27  from  her 
Coral  Sea  engagement,  and  Admiral  Nimltz 
had  told  the  Pearl  navy  yard.  "We  must 
have  this  ship  back  in  three  days."  From 
then  until  M^y  29,  worlunen  did  an  around- 
the-clock  Jot}  to  Jury-rig  her  into  fighting 
condition.  Itull  expert  Lieutenant  Com- 
mander Heriert  Pflngstag  had  the  patch 
Job  completed  in  48  hours  and  Yorktown 
headed  for  tbe  line. 

Some  200  miles  northwest  of  Midway  the 
fateful  momwig  of  the  4th,  PBY  pilots  Lieu- 
tenants Howard  Ady  and  William  Chase  of 
Patrol  Squadron  2  (VP-23,  today's  VP-10) 
spotted  and  'reix>rted  the  locations  of  ele- 
ments of  Nagumo's  carrier  force.  At  5:30,  "A 
carrier.  .  .  ."  At  5:34,  "Enemy  carriers.  .  .  ." 
At  5:45  in  plgin  english.  "Many  planes  head- 
ing Midway.  .  ."  (Nagumo's  strike  aircraft). 
At  5:52,  again  in  the  clear.  "Two  carriers 
and  main  bqdy  ships.  .  .  ."  The  plain  Eng- 
lish reports  |ln  the  clear  were  particularly 
vital  as  thei  alerted  Midway  and  the  n.S. 
carrier  task  forces  without  the  delays  of  de- 
coding. I 

As  Nagunio's  108  strike  planes  roared 
closer  toward  Midway,  they  were  picked  up 
93  miles  ou4  at  5:53  by  the  island's  radar. 
Vectored  o^t  to  Intercept  them.  Major 
Floyd  Parte'  Marine  VMP-221  fighter 
squadron,  a  mix  of  25  antique  Buffaloes  and 
Wildcats,  was  no  match  for  the  agile  2^ros 
which  shot  4own  15,  including  the  squadron 
commander.  Of  the  10  that  returned,  only 
two  were  still  in  condition  to  fly  combat. 

As  the  Japanese  completed  their  bombing, 
the  five  waives  of  U.S.  planes,  which  had 
taken  off  e^lier  from  Midway,  approached 
Nagumo's  tarriers.  They  were  met  by 
swarms  of  ^emy  fighters  and  antiaircraft 
fire.  Beginiyng  shortly  after  7:00,  Lieuten- 
ant Langdoa  Fieberling  and  five  of  his  six 
Navy  torpedo-carrying  Avengers  were  shot 
down;  two  Tout  of  four  torpedo-dropping 
Army  Mauiauders  were  next  knocked  out; 
IS  Army  {Flying  Forts  unsuccessfully 
bombed  froih  20.000  feet:  and  Marine  Major 
Lofton  Henderson  (for  whom  the  field  at 
giutdalcanal  was  later  named),  commanding 
VMSB-241,  was  lost,  along  with  12  planes 
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from  his  two  waves  of  16  Dauntleaaea  and  11 
vintage  Vindicators,  the  last  to  attack  at 
about  8:30.  Not  a  hit  was  scored.  Evasive  ma- 
neuvering and  feitding  against  these  at- 
tacks, however,  caieed  Nagumo's  once  com- 
pact carrier  f  ormat^n  to  be  delayed  and  dis- 
rupted. Shortly  after  8:30,  he  began  recover- 
ing his  Midway  striae  planes. 

During     these     attacks.     Nagumo     had 
become    prey   to   iime   and   circumstance. 
About  7:00,  he  had  received  by  radio  a  rec- 
ommendation froia  his  returning  Midway 
strike  leader,  "Ne^  for  a  second  attack." 
Having  heard  no  reports  of  a  U.S.  force  In 
the  area  from  his  search  planes,  at  7:15  he 
ordered    his   stantlby   planes   disarmed   of 
their  antishlp  armaments  and  rearmed  with 
land  bombs  for  a  second  strike  on  Midway. 
But  at  7:28,  the  search  plane  assigned  to 
reconnoiter  the  v<ry  area  in  which  Task 
Forces   16  and   17!  were  located  reported: 
"Ten  ships,  apparently  enemy.  .  .  ."  While 
there  was  no  mention  of  UjS.  carriers,  this 
first  contact  repoi^  of  a  U.S.  force  in  the 
later  than  might  have 
:h  plane  for  this  key 
y  delayed  In  launch- 
catapult. 
Nagumo  decided  at  7:45  to  suspend  the  re- 
arming and  prepare  for  a  possible  attack  on 
the  U.S.  fleet  imi^.  By  this  time,  moat  of 
the  torpedo  planes  on  Akagi  and  Kaga  were 
already  lined  up  oki  the  flight  decks  armed 
with  land  bombs  and  Zeros  were  airborne  on 
combat  patrol,  figlitlng  off  attacks  by  the 
Midway-based  plaaes.  Not  until  8:20  did  a 
report  from  the  se^h  plane  come  in,  sight- 
ing ".  .  .  wlMit  appears  to  be  aircraft  carrier. 
.  .  ."  To  confirm  tihis  vague  report,  a  high- 
speed reconnalssailce  plane  was  launched  at 
8:30  and,  while  it  lecated  all  three  X3S.  carri- 
ers, its  radio  failed  to  work  and  no  timely  in- 
formation came  through. 

Although  Admiral  Tamon  Yamaguchl 
atioard  Hlryu  reeommended  "...  launch 
attack  force  immediately"  and  strike  with 
what  was  ready  j  and  available,  Nagumo 
opted  to  compl^  unloading  the  land 
bombs,  reload  ag&ln  with  antishlp  arma- 
ments and  recover  his  Midway  strike  and 
combat  air  patrol  aircraft.  The  last  of  these 
operations  was  completed  at  9:18  when  he 
turned  north.         \ 

These  time-consuming  developments 
caused  him  to  bedome  "a  victim  of  the  me- 
chanics of  carrier  operations,"  according  to 
the  Naval  War  College  analysis  on  the  sub- 
ject. Also,  In  the  haste  to  reload  a  second 
time  with  antishlp  armaments,  the  imload- 
ed  land  bombs  were  not  placed  in  their  mag- 
azines, but  haphazardly  piled  about,  to 
become  exposed  ammunition  dumps.  More- 
over, only  10  mintites  later,  while  rearming 
and  new  launch  pt'eparations  were  progress- 
ing, the  first  of  three  U.S.  carrier  torpedo 
squadrons  arTive4  to  attack  with  obsolete 
TBD  Devastators! 

That  morning,  'the  Americans  had  been 
making  some  crucial  command  decisions  of 
their  own.  With  the  5:52  PBY  report  in 
hand.  Admiral  S^ruance  took  a  calculated 
risk  to  launch  alllplanes  at  maximum  range 
to  effect  surprise  and  perhaps  catch  the 
enemy's  Midway  strike  planes  back  on  deck 
refueling  and  Rearming.  The  aircraft 
launched  from  ^terprlae  and  Hornet  at 
7:05,  with  only  th^  5:52  position  report  to  go 
on  because  comifiunications  with  Midway, 
whose  land-based  planes  had  tracked 
Nagumo  almost  io  his  turning  point,  had 
failed.  Admiral  Fletcher  aboard  Yorktown 
decided  to  wait  for  more  definitive  informa- 
tion on  the  enemy  and  ordered  only  a  par- 


tial launch  at  8:3i . 


Since  the  Japanese  carriers  liad  changed 
coiuse  and  were  therefore  not  at  the  expect- 
ed area  of  interception.  Hornet's  bombers 
turned  south  toward  Midway,  vainly  search- 
ing for  the  enemy.  Hornet's  VT-8  torpedo 
squadron,  however,  spotted  the  carriers  to 
the  north  and  was  the  first  U.S.  carrier  unit 
to  swing  In  on  attack  at  9:28.  Intermittently, 
for  the  next  50  minutes,  Nagumo's  carriers 
were  under  siege  by  torpedo  squadrons  VT-8 
form  Hornet  VT-6  from  Enterprise  and, 
later  Yorktown's  VT-3,  which  commenced 
attacking  at  10:16.  They  scored  no  hits  and 
most  of  the  planes  were  cut  down  by  Japa- 
nese Zeros  and  antiaircraft  fire.  All  three 
squadron  commanders,  John  Waldron. 
Eugene  Lindsey  and  Lance  Massey,  respec- 
tively were  shot  down,  with  35  out  of  41  tor- 
pedo planes  destroyed.  Sixty-eight  pilots 
and  airmen  lost  their  lives.  By  then,  the  un- 
scathed Nagumo  force  had  beaten  off  eight 
U.S.  attack  waves,  shooting  down  54  U.S. 
planes. 

In  the  meantime.  Commander  Wade 
McClusky,  leading  his  Enterprise  dive 
bombers,  was  making  some  decisions  which 
the  War  College  analysis  terms  "the  most 
important  decisions  made  by  an  airborne 
tactical  commander  in  the  Battle  of 
Midway."  Reaching  the  expected  intercep- 
tion point  at  9:20.  he  elected  to  extend  his 
flight  into  a  "box"  search  by  continuing  on 
his  heading  for  another  35  miles  and  then 
turning  north.  While  on  this  northward  leg 
of  the  flight,  he  noted  a  Japanese  destroyer 
heading  northeast.  He  decided  to  follow  it, 
reasoning  that  perhaps  it  was  a  trailing 
member  of  the  strike  force  trying  to  catch 
up  with  Nagvuno's  carriers.  His  hunch 
proved  correct  and  by  10:24  his  Dauntless 
boml>ers,  coming  in  from  the  southwest, 
were  diving  on  two  of  the  enemy's  carriers, 
setting  both  of  them  ablaze. 

Meanwhile,  Yorktown's  bombers,  led  by 
Commander  Max  Leslie,  were  following  VT- 
3  in  from  the  southeast.  The  bomb  on  the 
coimnander's  plane  had  released  premature- 
ly as  a  result  of  an  electrical  failure  five 
minutes  after  departing  Yorktown.  but  he 
chose  to  stay  with  his  squadron  and  lead  it 
in.  "I  started  my  dive  from  14,500  feet  at 
10:25,  followed  by  the  squadron  diving  out 
of  the  sun  from  southeast  to  northeast,"  the 
commander  recalled.  His  planes  scored  sev- 
eral direct  hits,  transforming  into  an  Infer- 
no another  of  Nagumo's  carriers. 

The  Naval  War  College  analysis  points  out 
"that  the  Yorktown  dive-bombing  squadron 
took  departure  from  Its  carrier  about  one 
hour  and  twenty  minutes  after  the  Enter- 
prise dive-bombing  squadron.  Yet  by  a 
strange  coincidence  both  squadrons  sighted 
the  enemy  at  the  same  time  and  made  si- 
multaneous attacks  on  different  targets  of 
the  same  formation,  although  the  presence 
of  each  was  unknown  to  the  other." 

Just  before  both  bombing  attacks,  which 
occurred  within  two  minutes  of  each  other, 
the  Japanese  had  completed  their  launching 
preparations  and  had  expected  their  attack 
planes  to  be  airborne  within  five  minutes.  In 
their  case,  however.  Lord  Nelson's  comment 
proved  to  be  exact.  Also,  prior  to  the  at- 
tacks, the  Japanese  antiaircraft  gvaa  and 
fighter  defenses  had  been  concentrating  on 
the  low-flying  U.S.  torpedo  planes,  leaving 
the  in-comlng,  high-flying  bombers  virtually 
unopposed  in  their  dives.  In  effect,  the  mar- 
tyrdom of  the  Navy  torpedomen  contribut- 
ed to  the  triumph  of  the  Navy  bombardiers. 

The  fourth  carrier,  Hiryu,  was  several 
miles  north  of  the  three  doomed  flattops 
and  remained  untouched.  She  got  word  of 
Yorktown's  position  and  Admiral  Yamagu- 
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Chi  sent  out  his  attack  groups,  which  hit  the 
American  carrier  at  noon  and  again  at  2:43 
p.m.,  crippling  her  to  such  an  extent  that 
she  had  to  be  abandoned  by  3:00. 

Two  minutes  after  Yorktown  was  hit  the 
second  time,  one  of  her  scouting  pilots. 
Lieutenant  Samuel  Adams,  sighted  and  re- 
ported Hlryu's  position  at  2:45.  Ordered  out 
to  attack  the  surviving  enemy  carrier  at  3:30 
was  a  group  of  24  bombers  from  Enterprise, 
led  by  Lieutenant  E^l  Gallaher.  The  group 
Included  Lieutenant  Dave  Shumway  head- 
ing 14  Yorktown  bombers  which  had  taken 
refuge  aboard  Eiaterprlse  in  the  nick  of  time 
when  their  carrier  had  come  imder  attack 
by  Hlryu's  planes.  At  5:00,  the  Yorktown 
flyers  got  their  revenge,  for  they  were 
among  those  who  made  four  direct  hits  on 
Hlryu,  destroying  the  enemy's  fourth  carri- 
er. Then  hours  later.  Admiral  Yamamoto 
cancelled  the  Midway  operation  and  retired, 
defeated  in  the  now  memorable  victory 
scored  by  the  officers  and  men  of  U.S.  Naval 
Aviation  on  June  4.  1942.  It  was  the  turn  of 
the  tide,  for  never  again  did  the  Japanese 
gain  the  offensive  In  the  Pacific  theater. 

FoKTT  Years  Later,  Survtvor  Recalls  the 
Crucial  Battle  of  Midway 

(By  Orval  Jackson) 

Naples,  Fla.— George  Gay  spent  30  hours 
floating  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  as  the  savage 
fighting  raged  aroiuid  him  after  he  was  shot 
down  40  years  ago  today  during  the  crucial 
Battle  of  Midway.  The  course  of  history 
changed  before  his  eyes  as  American  forces 
turned  the  tide  of  the  Pacific  war  by  dealing 
a  Japanese  task  force  a  crushing  defeat  in 
its  effort  to  seize  Midway  Island. 

Gay  was  the  lone  survivor  among  30  fliers 
in  Torpedo  Squadron  8,  which  launched  Its 
15  two-man  TBDl  Devastator  torpedo 
planes  from  the  aircraft  carrier  Hornet  for 
an  attack  on  the  Japanese  fleet  and  its  four 
valuable  aircraft  carriers. 

"Torpedo  Squadron  3  and  Torpedo  Squad- 
ron 6  came  right  in  behind  us,"  Gay  said.  By 
the  time  the  battle  ended  35  of  the  slow, 
outmoded  Devastators  had  been  shot  down 
without  doing  the  slightest  physical  damage 
to  the  Japanese. 

"I  happened  to  go  down  in  the  middle  of 
the  Japanese  navy,"  he  said. 

"I  was  right  in  the  middle  of  that  thing  all 
afternoon  and  all  night,"  Gay  said.  "I  never 
lost  consciousness  and  was  lucid  all  the 
time.  But  It  was  Just  colder  than  the  devil.  I 
lost  30  pounds  In  the  30  hours." 

Gay  said  he  salvaged  a  five-man  life  raft 
and  a  Jacket  which  he  kept  deflated  so  as 
not  to  be  spotted  by  the  Japanese. 

"I  kept  it  [the  raft]  deflated  and  tried  to 
ride  it  like  a  horse,"  he  said. 

"They  were  so  close  at  first  that  if  I'd  had 
my  deer  rifle  I  could  have  been  picking  off 
sailors  one  by  one,"  he  said.  "But  as  the 
battle  continued  It  drifted  away  and  at  the 
end  they  were  seven  or  eight  miles  away." 

Gay  said  he  saw  Japanese  planes  and 
boats  picking  up  survivors  but  said  he  hid 
behind  floating  debris  to  elude  them,  and 
said  he  never  thought  about  not  being  res- 
cued. 

"I  was  too  busy  to  give  up  hope.  There 
wasn't  any  question  of  hope.  It  was  a  matter 
of  survival,"  he  said. 

Gay  said  the  crew  of  an  American  PBY 
plane  spotted  him  the  morning  after  the 
battle  and  wagged  its  wings  at  him  as  he 
pointed  the  direction  the  Japanese  fleet  had 
gone. 

"They  had  a  mission  to  do  and  I  gave 
them  directions,"  Gay  said.  "I  was  dumb- 


founded when  they  came  back  in  the  after- 
noon and  picked  me  up." 

Gay,  who  suffered  only  a  minor  wound  in 
the  arm  and  a  siirapnel  wound  in  the  back 
of  the  left  hand,  says  part  of  the  reason  the 
torpedo  planes  were  so  vulnerable  is  that 
they  were  carrying  obsolete  World  War  I 
submarine  torpedoes  tliat  required  the 
planes  to  l>e  no  higher  than  80  feet,  no  far- 
ther from  the  target  than  1,000  yards  and 
going  no  faster  than  80  knots  at  the 
moment  of  launching  them. 

At  that  speed  and  that  range,  the  Devas- 
tators were  sitting  ducks  to  gunfire  from 
the  ships  and  from  the  Japanese  fighter 
planes  flying  cover  for  the  fleet. 

"Here  we  had  torpedo  plane,  but  no  one 
had  designed  the  aerial  torpedo  we  needed," 
he  said. 

But  Gay  said  tiiat  even  though  the  torpe- 
do bombers  didn't  hit  the  Japanese  carriers, 
their  sacrifice  in  the  low-level  attacks 
opened  the  way  for  American  dive  bombers 
to  mop  up. 

"Torpedo  Squadron  8  pulled  down  the 
fightt^r  cover  onto  the  water  Instead  of  at 
18,000  feet  where  they  had  been  and  that 
let  the  dive  bombers  in,"  he  said. 

When  the  battle  ended,  the  Japanese  had 
lost  four  carriers. 

"I've  always  thought  the  biggest  loss  to 
the  Japanese  in  that  battle  was  not  the 
ships  themselves  but  the  high  loss  of  pilots 
with  combat  experience,"  he  said. 

For  his  action  in  the  Battle  of  Midway. 
Gay  received  the  Navy  Cross,  as  well  as  sev- 
eral campaign  and  unit  citations. 

After  a  month's  leave.  Gay  returned  to 
active  duty  and  saw  further  combat  in  the 
South  Pacific.  After  the  war  he  became  a 
pilot  for  TWA  retiring  as  a  captain  in  1974. 

Three  years  ago  he  wrote  a  book,  "Sole 
Survivor,"  about  his  experience  in  the 
Battle  of  Midway.  The  book  is  in  its  wecaaA 
printing. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT  RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  27.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  2  and  June 
3.  1982.  received  messages  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  submit- 
ting sundry  nominations,  which  were 
referred  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees. 

(The  nominations  received  on  June  2 
and  June  3,  1982,  are  printed  at  the 
end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


WAIVER  OP  CERTAIN  SECTIONS 
OF  THE  TRADE  ACT— MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT—PM  142 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  27.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  2.  1982,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  subsection 
402(d)(5)  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  I 
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trannnit  herewith  my  recommenda- 
tion for  a  further  12-month  extension 
of  the  authority  to  waive  subsection 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  402  of  the  Act. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  recommenda- 
tion my  determination  that  further 
extension  of  the  waiver  authority,  and 
continuation  of  the  waivers  vplicable 
to  the  Socialist  Republic  of  Romania, 
the  Hungarian  People's  Republic,  and 
the  People's  Republic  of  China  wiU 
substantially  promote  the  objectives 
of  Section  402. 

This  recommendation  also  includes 
my  reasons  for  recommending  the  ex- 
tension of  waiver  authority  and  for  my 
determination  that  continuation  of 
the  three  waivers  currently  in  effect 
will  substantially  promote  the  objec- 
tives of  Section  402.  It  also  states  my 
concern  about  Romania's  emigration 
record  this  year  and  the  need  for  its 
reexamination. 

Roif  AU>  Rkagan. 

Ths  Whitb  House,  June  2, 1982. 


DEFiiatRAL  OF  CERTAIN  BUDGET 
AUTHORITY— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  RECEIVED 
DURING  ADJOURNMENT— PM 
143 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  27,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  2,  1982,  re- 
ceived the  following  message  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  togeth- 
er with  accompanying  papers;  which, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975,  was  referred  Jointly  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forest- 
ry, the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works,  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Foreign -Relations,  and 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business: 

To  the  Congreaa  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974,  I  herewith 
report  seven  new  deferrals  totaling 
(14.5  million  and  revisions  to  two  de- 
ferrals previously  reported  increasing 
the  amount  deferred  by  $140.5  million. 

The  deferrals  affect  programs  in  the 
Departments  of  Agriculture,  Com- 
merce. Interior  and  Labor  as  well  as 
the  Board  for  International  Broadcast- 
ing, the  International  Communication 
Agency,  the  Railroad  Retirement 
Board  and  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. 

The  details  of  each  deferral  are  con- 
tained in  the  attached  reports. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  June  2. 1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DX7RING  THE  AD- 
JOT7RNMENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  27,  1982,  a  message 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 


was  receive^  on  May  28,  1982,  stating 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  2575.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  sectioa  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

The  messi«e  also  announced  that 
the  House  hlEis  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  nesolution,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  Con.  Re«.  102.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  May  27, 1982.  May  28.  1982.  or  May  29, 
1982  until  June  8,  1982,  and  glvins  the  con- 
sent of  the  Setiate  to  an  adjournment  of  the 
House  for  mote  than  three  days. 

EirtOLLKD  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  annoimced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enroled  bills: 

S.  2535.  An  {act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fi^h  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters;  I 

S.  2575.  An  I  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  sectioA  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act; 

H.R.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Di^Mitch  (Leiington,  North  Carolina),  the 
BroolUyn  Times,  Equity  Advertising  Agency. 
Incorporated,  the  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer, 
and  the  News  Tribune;  and 

H.R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Frieda  Simonson. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  27,  1982,  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President  o4  May  28. 1982. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:25  B.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  R^resentatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  bne  of  Its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  df  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  th«  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend 
the  National  Security  Act  of  1947  to 
prohibit  th^  imauthorlzed  disclosure 
of  Informatfcn  identifying  certain  U.S. 
intelligence  officers,  agents,  inform- 
ants, and  soiirces. 

The  mes^ge  also  announced  that 
the  House  |has  passed  the  following 
bill  and  j^int  resolutions,  without 
amendment] 

S.  898.  An  act  to  redesignate  the  control 
tower  at  Mepnphis  International  Airport, 
the  Omlie  Tower; 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  llJ  1983,  "National  Inventors' 
Day";  and      1 

8J.  Res.  141.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  jjune  6,  1982,  through  June  12, 
1982,  as  "Nattonal  ChUd  Abuse  Prevention 
Week".  I 

The  mea^tge  further  announced 
that  the  Hmose  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bills  and  Joint  resolution,  in  which 
it  requests  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate:        { 

HJi.  5566.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  iBecretary  of  the  Interior  for 


services   necessary 
arts   functions   of 


H.R.  5659.  An  act 
sonian  Institute  to 
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to   the   nonperforming 
the  John   F.   Kennedy 

Center  for  the  P^^orming  Arts,  and  for 

other  purposes: 

to  authorize  the  Smith- 
construct  a  building  for 
the  National  Musettm  of  African  Art  and  a 
center  for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities  in 
the  area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian 
Institution  Bulldinf  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  Teath  Street  Southwest,  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

H.R.  5930.  An  act  to  extend  the  aviation 
insurance  program  for  five  years;  and 
H.J.  Res.  225.  Joli^t  resolution  to  designate 
June  5,  1983.  and  ending 
"Management  Week  in 


the  week  beginning 
June  11,  1983,  as 
America". 


The  message  klso  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  a^eed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  conci^rence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  283.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  support 
the  fire  safety  effokts  of  the  United  States 
Fire  Administration  to  reduce  lives  and 
property  damage  lost  by  fire. 

EMKOLLB)  BILL  8IGNID 

The  message  |  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  blU: 


S.  1808.  An  act  i 
retary  of  Commer 

The  enrolled 
signed  by  the 
tempore  (Mr.  Gc 


i;  authorize  an  Under  Sec- 
I  for  Economic  Affairs. 

kill  was  subsequently 
\cting  President  pro 

»TON). 


The  following 
and  second  timek 
sent,  and  referred  1 


HOUSE  BI  [iL  REFERRED 

)ill  was  read  the  first 


by  unanimous  con- 
as  indicated: 


H.R.  5930.  An  act  to  extend  the  aviation 
insurance  prograiq  for  five  years;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 


HOUSE  MEASURES  PLACED  ON 

THE  (Calendar 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  jthe  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and 
placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  5566.  An  adt  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  |  to  the  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  i  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Pfrforming  Arts,  and  for 
other  puri>oses. 

H.R.  5659.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institute  to  construct  a  building  for 
the  National  Musetun  of  African  Art  and  a 
center  for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities  in 
the  area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian 
Institution  BuUdine  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  Tenth  Street  Southwest,  in 
the  city  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  225.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  beginning  Jime  5,  1983,  and  ending 
June  11.  1983,  as  "Management  Week  in 
America". 


June  8.  1982 
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HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolution 
was  read,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.  Con.  Res.  288.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
State  and  local  governments  should  support 
the  fire  safety  efforts  of  the  United  States 
Fire  Administration  to  reduce  lives  and 
property  damage  lost  by  fire:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on  May 
28.  1982.  he  had  presented  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

S.  2535.  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters;  and 

S.  2575.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  12.  1982.  the  follow- 
ing reports  of  committees  were  sub- 
mitted on  May  28. 1982: 

By  Mr.  SCHMTTT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation, 
without  amendment: 

S.  2604:  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  programs  management,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-449). 

S.  2605:  An  original  bill  to  consolidate  and 
authorize  certain  programs  and  functions  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce (Rept.  No.  97-450). 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  amendments: 

S.  2499:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  Act  to  i»x>vide  authorization  of 
appropriations,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-451). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2144:  A  bill  to  extend  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  to  provide  tran- 
sitional assistance  to  the  Appalachian 
region  (Rept.  No.  97-452). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  1941:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  NM  25447  and  NM 
25452  Acq  (Rept.  No.  97-453). 

By  Mr.  McCXURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2146:  A  bill  to  extend  the  lease  terms  of 
Federal  oU  and  gas  leases,  W66245,  W66246. 
W66247.  and  W62250  (Rept.  No.  97-454). 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2218:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  programs  of  Gateway  National 


Recreation  Area  through  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  from  the  development  of  methane 
gas  resources  within  the  Fountain  Avenue 
LandfUl  site  by  the  CMty  of  New  York  (Rept. 
No.  97-455). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  (Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2349:  A  bill  to  authorise  appropriations 
for  the  National  Science  Foundation  for 
fiscal  year  1983  (Rept.  No.  97-457). 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with  an 
amendment: 

S.  2134:  A  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  services 
necessary  to  the  nonperforming  arts  func- 
tions of  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-458). 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2250:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-459). 

By  Bf(r.  McCLXTRE,  from  the  CTommlttee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  without 
amendment: 

S.  1909:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  W-241S3  (Rept.  No.  97- 
460). 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2311:  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  pro- 
grams relating  to  biomedical  research,  re- 
search training,  medical  library  assistance, 
health  information  and  promotion,  and  re- 
search ethics  (Rept.  No.  97-461). 

By  I4r.  STAFFORD,  from  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2451:  A  bill  to  authorize  impropriations 
for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
462). 

By  Mr.  OARN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2607:  An  original  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
housing,  community  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-463). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

S.  2608:  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  supplement  existing 
authorizations  for  security  and  development 
assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-464). 

By  Mr.  QUAYLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with  an 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  2036:  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  Job  training 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  HX7MFUKEY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2365:  A  bill  to  expand  and  extend  pro- 
grams relating  to  alcohol  abuse  and  alcohol- 
ism and  drug  abuse. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2386:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  system  to  collect  data  on  the  geo- 
graphic distribution  of  Federal  ftmds. 

By  Mr.  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs,  without  amendment: 


S.  2457:  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Self-Govemment  and  Governmental 
Reorganization  Act  to  increaae  the  amount 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  as  the  annual 
Federal  payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

By  Mr.  CARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs,  with- 
out amendment: 

S.  2606:  An  original  bill  to  authorise  ap- 
propriations for  mass  transportation. 

By  Mr.  PERCT^.  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments  and  an 
amendment  to  the  title  and  an  amended 
preamble: 

S.  C^n.  Res.  73:  A  concurrent  resolution  to 
condemn  the  Iranian  persecution  of  the 
Bahai  community. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE,  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  with 
amendments: 

S.  2481:  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  relnsUte- 
ment  and  validation  of  United  States  oil  and 
gas  lease  number  W  61985  (Rept.  No.  97- 
456). 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTERS 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  J.  Res.  110:  A  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  abortion  (Rept.  No.  97-465). 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  May  12,  1982.  the  following  re- 
ports of  committees  were  submitted  on  June 
8,  1982: 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  349:  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  certain  procedures 
for  the  adjudication  of  claims  for  benefits 
under  laws  administered  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration;  to  apply  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
rulemaking  procedures  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration; to  provide  for  Judicial  review 
of  certain  final  decisions  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs;  to  provide  for  the 
payment  of  reasonable  fees  to  attorneys  for 
rendering  legal  representation  to  individuals 
claiming  benefits  under  laws  administered 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration;  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-466). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  with  an  admendment 
In  the  natiu-e  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

S.  2385:  A  bUl  to  amend  subduqjter  IV  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to 
modify  the  VA  Health  Professionals  Schol- 
arship Program,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-467). 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources: 

Report  on  the  bill  (S.  2365)  to  expand  and 
extend  programs  relating  to  alcohol  abuse 
and  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse  (with  addi- 
tional views)  (Rept.  No.  97-468). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
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and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sult, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT.  from  the  Commit- 
tee   on    Commerce.    Science,    and 
Trancportatlon: 
8.  2604,  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriationa  to  The  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research  and 
development,  construction  of  facilities,  and 
research  and  programs  management,  and 
for  other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 
S.  2605.  An  original  bill  to  consolidate  and 
authorize  certain  programs  and  functions  of 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration under  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce; placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  OARN.  from  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs: 
S.  2606.  An  original  bill  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  mass  transportation:  placed 
on  the  calendar. 

8.  2607.  An  original  bill  to  amend  and 
extend  certain  Federal  laws  relating  to 
housing,  community  and  neighborhood  de- 
velopment, and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  placed  on  the  calendar. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 
S.  2608.  An  original  bill  to  amend  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961  and  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act  to  supplement  existing 
authorizations  for  security  and  development 
assistance  programs  for  the  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes:  placed  on  the  calen- 
dar. 

By  iti.  MELCHER: 
S.  2609.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  a  program  of  direct 
loans  to  eligible  veterans  for  the  purchase 
of  residential  property  on  which  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  has  foreclosed 
after  default  on  loans  guaranteed  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself.   Mr. 
Weicker.    Mr.    Heinz,    Mr.    Duren- 

BERGER,   Mr.   MiTCHZIX,  Mr.   Badcus. 

Mr.  STims.  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Bert- 

SBif,  Mr.  BoscRwiTz,  Mr.  D'Amato. 

Mr.  Ndrn.  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  RinncAN.  Mr.  Huooleston.  and 

Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  delay  Treasury  regula- 
tions on  the  debt-equity  issue:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


STATE&IENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself. 

Mr.  WncKBR,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 

Dttserberger,    Mr.    Mitchell, 

Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Snots,  Mr. 

Wallop,     Mr.     Bditskn,     Mr. 

BoscHwrrz,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr. 

NuwN,  Mr.  Sasser.  Mr.  Dixon. 

Mr.  RusHAN,  Mr.  Huddleston. 

and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2610.  A  bill  to  delay  Treasury  reg- 
ulations on  the  debt-iequity  issue;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

DiBT-BQinTr  regttlations  or  the  treasury 
•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  regarding 
IRS's  proposed  regulations  on  section 
385  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  If  Congress  takes  no  action, 
these  regulations  defining  corporate 
debt  and  equity  shall  take  effect  on 


July  1,  1982;  and.  as  currently  drafted, 
will  sharply  curb  the  flow  of  capital  to 
small  and  growing  American  business- 
es. This  bill  blocks  the  proposed  regu- 
lations and;  directs  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  to  take  into  account  rele- 
vant legislative  history  if  new  regula- 
tions undei  section  385  are  promul- 
gated. ] 

To  understand  the  rationale  for  such 
regulations.]  some  background  is  help- 
ful. PederaJ  income  tax  law  requires 
that  a  distinction  be  made  between 
debt  and  equity  for  at  least  two  rea- 
sons. First,  interest  on  debt  Is  deducti- 
ble by  th|B  borrowing  corporation 
while  divid^ds  on  preferred  stock  are 
not.  Second,  the  holder  of  a  debt  in- 
strument when  receiving  the  principal 
pays  no  taxies  while  the  owner  of  pre- 
ferred stocli  who  collects  the  original 
purchase  pjice  for  the  stock  may  pay 


taxes  on  t 
dend  incomi 
Over  the 
of   decidini 
was  debt  o: 


amount  as  ordinary  divi- 


ast  50  years,  the  question 
whether  an  instrument 
equity  has  fallen  to  the 
Federal  courts.  The  courts  have  devel- 
oped reasonable  approaches  to  the 
debt-equity  issue,  reviewing  such  fad- 
tors  as  whether  a  corporation's  share- 
holders helti  the  instrument  in  gener- 
ally the  s$me  proportions  as  their 
holdings  of 'common  stock  and  wheth- 
er the  lender  acted  as  an  independent 
creditor.  The  situations  in  which  this 
issue  arises  are  disparate,  and  the 
courts  havg  not  established  any  rigid 
tests  or  formulas  for  distinguishing 
debt  from  equity,  instead  passing  upon 
each  concrete,  factual  situation.  Of 
course,  thisicase  law,  which  represents 
the  court's  judgments  in  many  situa- 
tions, has  Itft  gray  areas  in  which  liti- 
gation is  often  necessary  to  reach  a 
conclusion,  i 

In  1969,  nesponding  to  the  conglom- 
erate merger  wave.  Congress  enacted 
section  385  of  the  code,  granting  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
promulgate  regulations  which  "shall 
set  forth  factors  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count" in  making  the  debt-equity  de- 
termination. The  Senate  Finance 
Committee ;  report  specifically  stated 
that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
was  granted  the  "authority  to  promul- 
gate regulatory  guidelines  •  •  • 
[which]  ar^  to  set  forth  factors  to  be 
taken  intoi  account"  in  making  the 
debt-equity;  determination  in  "a  par- 
ticular factual  situation  •  •  •"  The 
report  used  the  words  "guidelines"  six 
times  and  the  word  "factors"  seven 
times  in  the  one-page  explanation  of 
the  new  seqtion  385. 

Because  the  Congress,  like  the 
courts,  recqgnized  that  the  debt-equity 
question  arises  in  a  myriad  of  con- 
texts, a  rigid  set  of  formulas  or  defini- 
tive rules  ioT  making  this  determina- 
tion were  tot  set  forth  either  in  the 
law  or  contemplated  in  regulations. 
Rather,  Congress  intended  that  the 
regulations  should  codify  and  clarify 
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the  reasonable  Approach  of  the  case 
law,  establishing  the  general  guide- 
lines and  specific  factors  relevant  to 
making  the  debt^equity  determination, 
while  leaving  to  the  courts  the  applica- 
tion of  these  guidelines  to  the  concrete 
situations  when  disputes  arose.  In 
short,  providing  clear  guidelines  would 
establish  an  equitable  way  for  deter- 
mining whether  a  financing  were  debt 
or  equity  and  would  reduce  greatly  the 
need  for  litigation. 

Nevertheless,  tihe  section  385  regula- 
tions now  schedfiled  to  take  effect  on 
July  1— the  revised  product  of  rules 
first  published  iii  1980— go  far  beyond 
congressional  intent  and,  indeed,  con- 
stitute a  needle$sly  complex  maze  of 
highly  technic^il  and  complicated 
rules.  There  are  piore  than  40  pages  of 
confusing  and  larbitrary  rules,  sub- 
rules,  definitions,  exceptions,  safe  har- 
lx)rs.  and  rules  c^  convenience.  A  busi- 
nessman cannot  read  one  portion  of 
the  proposed  regulations  without  read- 
ing and  analyzing  dozens  of  other  defi- 
nitions, exceptions,  et  cetera.  The 
complexity  of  these  proposed  regula- 
tions will  requiije  small  businesses  to 
hire  substantial]^  more  expert  profes- 
sional assistance— more  legal  and  ac- 
counting fees— ind  will  entail  longer 
delays  in  the  ma^g  of  investment  de- 
cisions. 

While  the  tortliousness  of  these  reg- 
ulations is  a  significant  indictment,  es- 
pecially In  ligl*  of  the  administra- 
tion's conunitment  to  simplified  Gov- 
ernment regulation  of  business,  the 
real  danger  of  tfie  present  section  385 
lalt  much  of  the  flow 
of  additional  cabital  to  small  business- 
es. A  simple  exafnple  can  perhaps  best 
>int.  A  common  prac- 
is  for  a  major  share- 
to  the  company  on  a 
in  an  informal 
ice  to  meet  payroll 
or  expand  inventory.  If  a  loan  were 
made  and  neither  repaid  with  any  in- 
terest nor  within  120  days  after  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year,  the  regulations 
mandate  that  ilk  most  cases  the  IRS 
could  tax  the  repayment  as  a  dividend. 
Indeed,  If  this  SEime  simi  were  loaned 
for  the  same  time  over  a  successive 
number  of  yeirs,  each  repayment 
could  be  consiaered  a  dividend  and 
taxed  at  a  rate]  of  up  to  50  percent. 
Should  this  issue  be  raised  on  an 
audit,  the  individual  could  also  owe  in- 
terest at  a  20-percent  annual  rate  on 
the  tax  deficiency.  With  this  source  of 
short-term  finaticing  put  off  limits 
except  at  a  burnensome  penalty,  per- 
haps only  a  b^nk  wiU  loan  a  cash- 
strapped  business  the  needed  money 
and  then  only  at  the  record  Interest 
rates  now  prevaf  ing. 

The  chilling  ^ffect  of  these  regula- 
tions as  written  on  capital  formation 
exists  not  only  [for  established  small 
biisinesses  but  also,  and  perhaps  more 
importantly,  for  brandnew  firms  with 


illustrate  this 
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an  innovative  product  or  service.  A 
company— or  individual— with  an  im- 
port^t  new  technological  advance  is  a 
particularly  risky  investment  for  there 
is  not  yet  a  market  for  its  product. 
Traditional  financial  institutions  will 
usually  not  bankroll  such  risky  busi- 
nesses, and  often  the  only  source  of  fi- 
nancing for  expansion  is  a  venture 
capitalist.  In  order  to  risk  money  on 
such  young  corporations,  though,  a 
venture  capital  firm  must  share  in  the 
potentially  high  profits  by  holding  tra- 
ditional debt  instruments  which  are 
convertible  into  stock  or  provide  for 
an  interest  rate  contingent  on  a  corpo- 
ration's earnings  or  financial  perform- 
ance. 

Yet,  the  proposed  regulations  allow 
such  hybrid  debt  instruments  to  qual- 
ify as  debt  only  if  they  meet  a  Byzan- 
tine set  of  conditions.  For  example,  a 
hybrid  instnmient  not  held  propor- 
tionately will  be  treated  as  debt  only  if 
the  present  value  of  the  instrument's 
straight  debt  payments  is  more  than 
50  percent  of  its  fair  market  value.  To 
compute  this  present  value,  one  ig- 
nores any  convertibility  feature,  as- 
sumes the  smallest  possible  payment 
at  the  latest  possible  date,  and  dis- 
counts such  payments  by  a  rate 
"wlthir  the  normal  range  of  rates  paid 
to  independent  creditors  •  •  •  on  simi- 
lar instruments  by  corporations  of  the 
same  general  size  and  in  the  same  gen- 
eral industry,  geographic  location,  and 
financial  condition  [as  the  corporation 
Issuing  the  instrument]."  The  50  per- 
cent present  value  test  ingores  not 
only  the  practical  difficulties  of  deter- 
mining this  hjrpothetical  interest 
rate— it  is  generally  impossible  to  de- 
termine accurately  the  rate  at  which 
such  a  corporation  could  make  subor- 
dinated loans  without  any  conversion 
or  contingency  feature— but  also  the 
fact  that  slight  variations  in  the  fair 
market  rate  are  often  critical  to  ascer- 
taining whether  the  instrument  is  con- 
sidered debt  or  equity. 

In  my  opinion,  impeding  the  flow  of 
capital  to  these  companies  on  the 
frontier  of  technology  will  have  impor- 
tant dynamic  ramifications  for  our 
enonomy.  The  American  economy  is 
now  going  through  a  major  wave  of 
change  restructuring  the  face  of 
American  business.  Our  country  is 
moving  from  its  predominant  reliance 
on  capital-intensive  heavy  industry 
toward  knowledge-intensive  compa- 
nies. The  businesses  which  will  be  the 
General  Motors,  Du  Pont,  and  Alcoa 
of  the  next  generation  are  shaky 
young  firms  today  or  may  not  even 
exist.  If  the  Congress  allows  these  pro- 
posed regulations  to  take  effect,  the 
venture  capital  players  will  stop  in- 
vesting their  money  in  long-shot  com- 
panies, which,  while  admittedly  the 
most  risky,  may  become  the  founda- 
tion of  our  economy  in  20  or  30  years. 
Indeed,  if  Congress  accepts  the 
Treasury's    rationale    that    "the    ad- 
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vantage  of  objective  rules  in  providing 
certainty  outweigh  the  disadvantage 
of  not  providing  the  theoretically  cor- 
rect outcome  in  every  case."  the  subse- 
quent development  of  our  economy's 
structure  may  result  in  less  innovation 
and  lower  productivity  auid  growth. 

One  other  important  point  bears 
mentioning.  The  Treasury  has  stated 
that  these  regulations  are  "revenue 
neutral". 

The  Federal  Treasury  will  not  lose 
money  if  the  proposed  section  385  reg- 
ulations are  not  in  place,  but  allowing 
these  rules— drafted  from  the  mono- 
maniacal  view  of  setting  "good  tax 
policy"— to  take  effect  could  seriously 
disrupt  the  essential  capital  formation 
for  small  and  growing  American  busi- 
nesses. 

The  bill  which  I  introduce  today  is 
relatively  simple.  It  recognizes  that  a 
distinction  must  be  made  between  debt 
and  equity  but,  unlike  the  proposed 
section  385  regulations,  acknowledges 
the  relevant  legislative  history  and  the 
negative  effect  of  these  regulations  on 
small  independent  businesses.  This 
legislation  blocks  the  current  regula- 
tions from  taking  effect,  directs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  this  legislative  history  if  he 
chooses  to  adopt  new  regulations 
xmder  section  385,  and  prohibits  new 
regulations  from  affecting  any  stock 
or  instrument  issued  or  obligation 
made  until  180  days  after  the  Treas- 
ury submits  them  to  the  Congress. 

My  bill,  then,  will  block  these 
unduly  tortuous  section  385  regula- 
tions which  will  hinder  the  creation 
and  growth  of  small  business.  Perhaps 
more  importantly,  however,  enacting 
this  legislation  will  signal  continued 
congressional  recognition  of  the  im- 
portance of  small,  growing  companies, 
the  engines  of  job  creation  and  innova- 
tion, to  the  weal  of  oiir  economy.  Over 
the  past  few  years.  Congress  has  acted 
on  several  fronts  to  reduce  the  bur- 
dens on  small  business,  for  example, 
by  passing  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Incentive  Act  of  1980.  which 
loosened  some  unnecessary  strictures 
on  the  operation  of  business  develop- 
ment companies  and  by  cutting  the 
maximum  capital  gains  tax  rate  from 
28  percent  to  20  percent  as  part  of  last 
year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act. 
Permitting  the  Treasury  to  put  in 
force  the  proposed  regulations  would 
create  a  new  and  significant  artificial 
burden  for  small  business,  particularly 
onerous  and  ill-advised  in  light  of  the 
sky-high  interest  rates  and  greatly  in- 
creased small  business  bankruptcies  of 
the  present  recession;  such  action 
would  also  be  diametrically  opixksed  to 
the  policy  course  Congress  has  taken 
in  the  last  few  years  to  ease  the  bar- 
riers preventing  small  business  from 
thriving.  I,  therefore,  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  join  me  in  seeing  that  this 
modest  legislation  passes  the  Senate 
as  soon  as  possible. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  the  bill  to  delay  Treasury  regu- 
lations on  the  debt-equity  issue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2610 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  FINDINOS  AND  PiniPOSES 

The  Congress  finds  that— 

(a)  for  several  reasons  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  requires  (as  did  its  prede- 
cessors) that  a  tax  distinction  be  made  be- 
tween debt  and  equity. 

(b)  For  more  than  50  years,  whenever  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  challenged  a 
taxpayers'  characterization  of  indebtedness, 
the  federal  courts  have  reviewed  the  con- 
crete factual  situation  presented  by  the  case 
and  made  a  reasonable  determination  of 
whether  the  indebtedness  constituted  debt 
or  equity. 

(c)  Because  there  have  never  been  statuto- 
ry or  regulatory  guidelines  to  aid  in  the  fed- 
eral courts  in  making  this  determination. 
Congress  in  1969  enacted  section  385  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  granting 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  authority  to 
promulgate  general  regulatory  "guidelines" 
setting  forth  "factors"  to  be  taken  into  ac- 
count in  distinguishing  between  corporate 
debt  and  equity. 

(d)  Because  the  debt-equity  question 
arises  In  a  myriad  of  contexts.  Congress  rec- 
ognized in  1969  that  it  was  not  possible  to 
set  forth  in  law  or  regulations  a  rigid  set  of 
formulas  or  definitive  rules  for  making  such 
determinations.  Rather  Congress  Intended 
that  such  regulations  would  codify  and  clar- 
ify the  reasonable  approach  of  the  case  law. 
elaborating  on  the  general  guidelines  and 
the  specific  factors  to  be  considered,  but 
leaving  to  the  courts  the  application  of 
these  guidelines  and  the  evaluation  of  these 
factors  in  concrete  factual  situations. 

(e)  The  regulations  Issued  under  section 
385  which  are  currently  scheduled  to 
become  effective  on  July  1, 1982.  violate  this 
congressional  intent  by  Imposing  rigid  for- 
mulas and  definitive  rules  rather  than  gen- 
eral guidelines  and  factors  to  be  evaluated 
in  individual  cases. 

(f)  It  is  essential  for  small,  independent 
businesses  to  understand  the  regulations, 
but  the  regulations  currently  scheduled  to 
become  effective  July  1.  1982.  are  not  under- 
standable to  such  businesses. 

SECTION  2.  REGULATIONS  NOT  TO  TAKE 
EPPECT.  NEW  REOnLATTONS  TO 
BE  PROPOSED 

(a)  Regulations  Not  to  Take  Effect.— No 
regulations  determining  whether  an  interest 
in  a  corporation  is  to  be  treated  under  sec- 
tion 385  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  stock  or  indebtedness  shall  apply  to 
any  instniment  or  stock  issues,  or  obligation 
made,  before  180  days  after  any  proposed 
regulations  under  subsection  (b)  are  submit- 
ted by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his 
delegate  to  the  Congress. 

(b)  Proposed  Regulations.— If  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  chooaes 
to  adopt  regulations  under  section  385  of 
such  Code  he  is  instructed  to  take  cogni- 
zance of  section  1  and  such  regulations.  If 
any.  shall  be  consistent  with  the  findings 
under  section  !.• 

•  Mr.     WEICKER.     Mr.     President, 
today  I  join  with  Senators  Chafee, 
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■  Hume,  DtnuRBXRGBi,  Mncfaox, 
Baucus,  Stmhs.  Waux>p.  BnnsEif. 
BoscHwrrz.  D'Amato.  Nuira,  Sasskr, 
Dizoii,  RuDMAif.  Htnn&csTON,  and 
OoKTOir  in  introducing  legldation  to 
block  the  implementation  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury's  proposed  regulations  under 
section  385  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code. 

Section  385  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  enacted  in  1969.  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  issue  reg- 
ulations to  determine  when  an  instru- 
ment issued  by  a  corporation  is  a  debt 
Instrument  and  when  it  is  an  equity 
instrument. 

In  Bfarch  1980,  11  years  after  enact- 
ment, the  Treasury  issued  the  first  set 
of  proposed  regulations  imder  section 
385.  The  regulations  were  modified 
and  finalized  on  December  31,  1980, 
and  scheduled  to  go  into  effect  on  May 
1,  1981.  Subsequently,  the  effective 
date  was  changed  to  January  1,  1982 
and  finally  on  January  5,  1982,  the  385 
regulations  were  amended  again  and 
reproposed  with  an  effective  date  of 
July  1, 1982. 

That  is  where  we  are  at  right  now. 
And  Mr.  President,  after  taking  a  look 
at  the  product  of  Treasury's  labors,  all 
I  can  say  is  it  is  time  to  send  them 
back  to  the  drawing  board  once  again. 

After  11  years,  the  Treasury  has  pre- 
sented us  with  40  pages  of  confusing 
and  arbitrary  rules,  subrules,  excep- 
tions, exemptions,  qualifications,  defi- 
nitions, safe  harbors  and  rules  of  con- 
venience. These  things  read  like  a  Chi- 
nese puzzle,  and  what  is  worse,  they 
fly  in  the  face  of  everything  we  have 
been  working  to  do  recently  to  aid 
small  businesses  in  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic times. 

If  our  small  businesses  are  to  grow, 
they  must  have  access  to  venture  cap- 
ItaL  This  applies  not  only  to  new  firms 
Just  starting  out,  but  also  to  mature. 
weU-established  businesses  that  may 
be  going  through  some  tough  times 
right  now. 

Under  these  convoluted,  conflicting 
and  coimterproductive  regulations, 
vital  access  to  venture  capital  will  be 
effectively  denied.  Just  when  our  small 
businesses  need  it  most. 

As  proposed,  the  section  385  rules 
could  classify  certain  types  of  new  fi- 
nancing transactions,  traditionally 
treated  as  corporate  debt,  as  equity. 
This  is  critically  important  to  small 
business  because  interest  on  debt  is  de- 
ductible by  the  payer  corporation 
while  dividends  on  equity  are  not  de- 
ductible. In  addition,  the  holder  of  a 
debt  instrument  who  receives  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  amoimt  of  his 
debt  is  not  taxed  on  the  amount  of 
principal  repaid,  whUe  the  holder  of 
an  equity  instrument  who  receives 
back  the  original  purchase  price  for 
the  instrument  may  be  taxed  on  such 
repayment  as  an  ordinary  income  divi- 
dend if  he  continues  to  hold  a  substan- 
tial equity  interest  in  the  corporation. 


I  do  not  need  to  tell  anyone  who  has 
ever  been  invplved  in  the  running  of  a 
business  or  irho  has  ever  owned  his 
own  business;  what  Idnd  of  disastrous 
effect  this  sott  of  measure  would  have 
on  that  business. 

Mr.  Presidait,  not  only  would  these 
misguided  regulations  greatly  impede 
the  efforts  of  all  sectors  of  Govern- 
ment and  private  industry  to  encour- 
age capital  formation  through  venture 
capital  investments,  but  they  would  do 
so  in  terms  vfhich  could  not  be  imder- 
stood  by  th^  vast  majority  of  the 
American  pul^lic. 

Up  until  ijow,  guidance  for  distin- 
guishing between  debt  and  equity  has 
been  provide^  by  the  courts  in  case 
law.  Now,  t4>  be  sure,  our  learned 
Judges  do  ndt  always  write  in  terms 
which  can  bt  easily  read  and  imder- 
stood  by  the  eommon  man.  but  believe 
me,  these  regulations  are  worse.  Even 
if  a  small  business  wanted  to  comply 
with  what  tl^e  Treasury  is  proposing 
in  385,  it  would  take  a  team  of  highly 
paid  accountants  and  lawyers  to  deci- 
pher the  regillations  first. 

At  a  time  When  the  emphasis  of  this 
administration  claims  to  be  on  simpli- 
fying and  streamlining  Government 
regulations,  this  thing  appears  to  have 
come  straighjt  out  of  the  dark  ages. 
Small  busindss  owners,  lawyers,  and 
accountants,  all  tell  me  the  same 
thing:  These  regulations  are  incompre- ' 
hensible  to  the  point  of  being  ridicu- 
lous, and  thus,  will  be  impossible  to 
apply  with  any  degree  of  certainty. 

I  am  not  the  only  one  who  has  been 
hearing  complaints  about  the  pro- 
posed regulations.  On  March  10.  1982. 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  held  a 
hearing  to  ttike  testimony  and  com- 
ments on  thei  proposal.  The  message— 
from  representatives  of  large  and 
small  companies,  tax  attorneys,  finan- 
cial experts!  and  accountants— was ' 
clear:  The  r%ulations  are  ambiguous, 
complex,  and  extremely  difficult  to 
apply.  Conciision?  They  should  be 
scrapped.        i 

Still  other^  have  been  speaking  out' 
in  opposition  to  the  Treasury's  propos- 
al: 

On  April  22,  1982.  The  National  Advisory 
Council  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  SmaU 
Business,  a  gra|ip  of  25  small  business  men 
and  women  froto  around  the  country,  met  in 
Washington  and  passed  a  resolution  asking 
for  immediate  repeal  of  section  385  of  the 
Internal  Revetiue  Code.  This  was  the 
number  one  pflority  of  the  Council  at  Its 
spring  meeting. 

In  February  of  this  year,  the  tax  section 
of  the  American  Bar  Association,  at  its  mid- 
year meeting,  criticized  the  proposed  regula- 
tions for  being  overly  lengthy  and  complex, 
for  placing  a  substantial  burden  of  small 
business,  and  |or  continuing  to  fail  to  use 
the  fair  market  value  of  a  corporation's 
assets  In  determining  its  debt-to-equity 
ratio.  By  a  wiie  margin,  the  tax  section's 
committee  on  closely  held  companies  recom-  • 
mended  that  the  proposed  regulation  be 
withdrawn  andjthat  the  Treasury  start  from 
scratch  with  a  different  approach. 
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On  May  4  and  51  1982.  SmaU  Business 
United,  one  of  the  njost  broadly  based  small 
business  coalitions  in  the  country,  presented 
its  legislative  priorities  to  the  Congress. 
Heading  the  list  waS  a  recommendation  for 
repeal  of  section  385i 

Additionally.  tUe  National  Associa- 
tion of  Small  Business  Investment 
Companies  and  tJ^e  National  Venture 
Capital  Associaticm  have  voiced  their 
strong  opposition  Ito  the  proposed  reg- 
ulations. The  membership  of  these 
two  organizations  accounts  for  about 
85  percent  of  all  professional  organiza- 
tions operating  in  the  American  ven- 
ture capital  indiistry  in  terms  of 
assets.  j 

The  venture  Capitalists  correctly 
point  out  that  their  regulations,  if  pro- 
mulgated, will  apbly  to  every  new  and 
existing  corporation  that  is  attempting 
to  raise  additional  capital.  The  effect 
of  these  regulaticns  will  be  to  impede 
the  raising  of  capital  from  the  venture 
industry  because  fcertain  types  of  tra- 
ditional venture  capital  transactions 
such  as  convertible  notes  and  contin- 
gent interest  rate  notes  may  be  treated 
as  equity  instruments. 

The  tax  ramif  ioitions  of  such  treat- 
ment would,  in  many  cases,  destroy 
the  economics  ot  these  highly  risky 
financings  to  the  extent  that  many 
ventiure  investments  in  young  and 
growing  business^  wiU  become  unat- 
tractive. The  Venture  Capitalists  con- 
tend that  this  result  coiild  occur  be- 
cause the  proposed  section  385  regula- 
tions contain  lengthy  and  confusing 
objectives  tests  that  are  patently  arti- 
ficial and  bear  no  relation  to  standards 
.place  by  the  Ameri- 
lunity. 

,tives  of  the  small 
ity  opposed  to  the 
the  section  385  pro- 
posed regulations  include  the  National 
Association  of  Wholesalers/Distribu- 
tors and  the  Nattonal  Small  Business 
Association,  both  of  which  are  broadly 
based  small  business  ogranizations. 

So  obviously,  1^.  President,  I  am 
not  the  only  one  voicing  concern  over 
the  Treasury's  proposal.  Responsible 
representatives  ot  almost  every  sector 
of  our  economy  liave  examined  these 
regulations  and  found  them  seriously 
lacking.  j 

In  my  view,  to  %o  ahead  with  these 
regulations  now  iwould  not  only  be 
wrong  in  terms  ofl  the  negative  effects 
it  would  surely  hajve  on  our  small  busi- 
ness community,  It  would  be  irrespon- 
sible. To  allow  these  regulations  to  go 
into  effect  would  indicate  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the.  Congress  and  would 
send  a  clear  signal  to  the  small  busi- 
ness community  1|iat  we  are  not  seri- 
ous- about  reducint;  the  burden  of  com- 


used  in  the  marke 
can  financial  coi 

Other  represent 
business  commt 
implementation  of 


plex  Government 
business. 

The  bill  we  ar0 
would  permit  the 
these  regulations 


regulations  on  small 


introducing  today 
Treasury  to  redraft 
if  they  so  choose. 


The  proposal  we  have  before  us  now  is 
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totally  unacceptable  to  me  and  it 
should  be  unacceptable  to  this  admin- 
istration. It  is  time  we  realize  that  our 
best  hope  for  the  restored  economic 
health  of  this  Nation  is  the  renewed 
economic  health  of  our  small  business- 
es. We  will  never  achieve  that  health 
with  this  kind  of  economic  prescrip- 
tion.* 
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ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1S«4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weickkr,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosimnsor  of  S.  1564,  a 
bill  entitled  the  "American  Tuna  Pro- 
tection Act." 

s.  1«S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bemtsxn,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth), 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NxTifH)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1951,  a  bill  to  change  the  penalties  for 
possession  of  controlled  substances 
under  section  401(b)  of  the  Controlled 
Substances  Act. 

S.  1»5B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  XVIII  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  under  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

S.  ai48 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2148,  a 
bill  to  protect  unborn  human  beings. 

S.  2S70 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin), 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Fors),  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr.  Melcher),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2570,  a  bill  to  recog- 
nize the  special  relationship  between 
Congress  and  organizations  of  war  vet- 
erans, to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  a  limit  on 
the  tax  exempt  status  of  such  organi- 
zations shall  apply  only  if  such  organi- 
zations engage  in  substantial  lobbying 
on  issues  unrelated  to  veterans  affairs, 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  national  defense, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SKMATE  RKSOLimOR  3«7 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  367,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  recognition  of  the  Red 
Shield  of  David  of  the  Magen  David 
Adom  by  the  International  Committee 
on  the  Red  Cross. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 
strBcomaTTB  or  fubuc  lauds  and  rsskrvkd 

WATER 

Mr.    WALLOP.    Mr.    President,    I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 


mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  2-day  workshop  on 
the  subject  of  land  protection  and 
management.  The  workshops  will  be 
held  on  Monday,  June  14,  and  Tues- 
day, Jime  15,  beginning  at  9  a.m.  and 
concluding  at  5  p.m.  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirlcsen  Senate  Office  Building. 

The  worlcshop  will  consider  in  more 
detail  some  of  the  issues  raised  during 
a  similar  workshop  held  by  the  sub- 
committee last  year  on  alternatives  to 
public  land  acquisition  and  land  pro- 
tection policies,  in  addition  to  taking  a 
closer  look  at  the  issue  of  private  own- 
ership versus  Federal  retention. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James 
Watt  is  among  a  group  of  distin- 
guished administration  officials.  Fed- 
eral and  State  land  managers,  industry 
representatives,  private  landowners, 
conservation  groups,  and  tax  law  ex- 
perts who  have  been  invited  to  partici- 
pate in  the  2-day  roundtable  discus- 
sion. 

For  further  information  regarding 
the  workshop  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-0613  or  Mr.  George 
Shiehl  at  287-7251. 

SUBCOmfnTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  mNERAL 
RXSOTTRCES 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  aimounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  Mineral  Resources  to  consider  the 
national  materials  and  minerals  pro- 
gram plan  and  report  to  Congress 
issued  by  the  President  on  April  5, 
1982.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Tuesday,  June  29,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  BuOding. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  smd  Mineral 
Resources,  room  3104,  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building.  Washington.  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-4236. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  an- 
noujice  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate  and  the  public  the  scheduling 
of  public  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Mineral  Re- 
sources to  continue  consideration  of 
America's  role  in  the  world  coal  export 
market.  On  Tuesday,  July  27.  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  of 
foreign  coal  ports  and  the  internation- 
al transportation  of  coal;  and  on 
Thursday.  July  29,  the  subcommittee 
will  receive  testimony  on  the  condition 
of  America's  coal  ports.  Both  hearings 
will  begin  at  9:30  ajn.  in  room  3110  of 
the  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 


Subcommittee  on  Energy  and  BClneral 
Resources,  room  3104,  DiiiEsen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
these  hearings  you  may  wish  to  con- 
tact Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  sub- 
committee staff  at  224-4236. 
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SENATOR  DOMENICI  ADDRESSES 
UNIVERSITY  OF  VIRGINIA 
GRADUATES 

•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently the  chairman  pf  the  Budget 
Committee,  our  distinguished  col- 
league. Senator  Doicenici,  was  asked 
to  deliver  the  commencement  address 
at  the  University  of  Virginia.  His  ad- 
dress was  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  graduating  students,  the  faculty, 
and  the  guests  present,  and  I  am 
proud  that  that  speech  has  become 
part  of  the  history  of  that  outstanding 
institution  of  higher  learning. 

Mr.  President,  Senator  DoBoanci's 
address  should  be  included  in  the 
Record  because  I  believe  it  is  good 
advice  for  not  only  Mr.  Jefferson's 
school,  but  young  men  and  women 
across  the  Nation. 

The  address  follows: 

ComcENCEiiKHT  Address,  UNivERSTrr  op 

Virginia 

(By  Senator  Pete  V.  Domsnici) 

I  was  asked  to  speak  for  thirty  minutes  at 
this  occasion.  However,  I  have  worked  hard 
on  this  speech  in  order  that  I  wiU  belabor 
you  with  It  for  only  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. I  hope  that  you  will  appreciate  this  so 
much  that  you  will  clap  at  least  for  brevity. 
If  not  for  any  wisdom  my  remarks  may  con- 
tain. 

I  say  this  especially  since  I  can't  remem- 
ber myself  who  gave  the  remarks  at  my 
graduation  either  from  high  school  or  from 
college. 

However.  I  remember  what  my  father  said 
after  I  proudly  got  my  diploma  from  the 
University  of  New  Mexico:  "Va  bene,  cafonl; 
cosa  desiderate  domani?"  And  for  those  of 
you  not  blessed  with  Italian  parents,  that 
means,  "Okay,  Bigshot,  what's  next?" 

Not  bad,  is  it?  Just  the  proper  message  for 
a  cocky  kid  who  thinks  he  has  a  lock  on  the 
future. 

What  next,  indeed. 

Let's  think  together  about  where  you  are 
going  now.  After  the  parties  and  after  the 
summer,  then  what. 

As  one  of  my  senior  staff  members  aays, 
"Welcome  to  the  NBA— the  National  Bas- 
ketball Association."  I  asked  him  what  that 
means,  and  he  replied.  "That's  what  they 
say  to  a  hot-shot  rookie  after  Moses  Malone 
tuiocks  his  shot  15  rows  up  in  the  stands." 

After  today,  a  lot  of  your  shots  are  going 
to  be  blocked.  But,  a  lot  are  going  to  go  in, 
too. 

And,  the  nagging  fear  many  of  you  may 
feel  as  you  look  out  over  these  beautiful 
hills  at  the  future  is  that  you  don't  know 
what  will  work  for  you  and  what  won't. 

So,  let  me  give  you  tills  thought— what- 
ever you  do,  try  to  make  yourself  tiappy.  Do 
what  you  like  to  do,  what  you  want  to  do. 
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But.  and  this  is  the  rub.  make  stire  you 
really  know  what  you  want  to  do.  That's  the 
terrible  price  freedom  and  democracy  ex- 
tract—they force  us  to  think  and  make 
choices.  Since  we  are  allowed  to  do  almost 
anythlns  in  this  society,  the  heavy  burden 
of  making  ourselves  hiu>py  falls  almost  ex- 
clusively upon  ourselves.  We  have  no  tyrant 
making  all  choices  for  us,  no  benevolent  dic- 
tator acting 'as  caring  father  and  mother. 
It's  all  up  to  us. 

I  want  to  quote  John  Stuart  Mill  here.  "I 
never.  Indeed,  wavered  in  the  conviction 
that  happiness  is  the  test  of  all  rules  of  con- 
duct, and  the  end  of  life.  But  I  now  thought 
that  this  end  was  only  to  be  attained  by  not 
making  it  the  direct  end.  Those  only  are 
happy  who  have  their  minds  fixed  on  some 
object  other  than  their  own  happiness;  on 
the  happiness  of  others,  on  the  improve- 
ment of  mankind,  even  on  some  art  of  pur- 
suit, followed  not  as  a  means,  but  as  Itself 
an  ideal  end.  Aiming  thus  at  something  else, 
they  find  happiness  by  the  way.  The  enjoy- 
mente  of  Ufe  are  sufficient  to  make  it  a 
pleaaant  thing,  when  they  are  taken  en  pas- 
saat,  without  being  made  a  principal  object. 
Once  make  them  so,  and  they  are  immedi- 
ately felt  to  be  insufficient.  Ask  yourself 
whether  you  are  happy  and  you  cease  to  be. 
The  only  chance  is  to  treat,  not  happiness, 
but  some  end  external  to  it,  as  the  purpose 
of  life." 

Or  as  Iowa  Bob,  the  old  football  player 
and  weightllfter  in  John  Irving's  book,  "The 
Hotel  New  Hampshire,"  put  it,  "You've  got 
to  get  obsessed  and  stay  obsessed." 

Now.  what  should  you  get  obsessed  about, 
I  don't  know.  Nureyev  said,  "Somehow  life 
tastes  better  when  I  dance,"  For  me.  politics 
make  life  taste  better,  for  others  teaching, 
for  others  race-car  driving.  Seek  your  obses- 
sion and  thank  the  Lord  when  you  find  It. 
Bdany  never  do.  and  are  never  fulfilled. 

You  will  seek  your  obsession  in  a  rare  soci- 
ety. As  you  seek  happiness,  what  kinds  of 
responsibilities  do  you  have  in  this  democra- 
cy? This  is  more  than  a  rhetorical  question, 
and  the  answer  is  not  obvious. 

It  has  been  written  that  "democracy  is 
one  of  the  few  systems  that  has  ever  been 
willing  to  risk  a  long  period  of  confusion 
and  mixed  purposes  for  the  sake  of  giving 
man  a  chance  to  grow  up  in  mind  and  re- 
aponsibility."  I  urge  you  to  cherish  this 
system.  I  urge  you  to  think  about  it,  short- 
comings and  all.  The  old  certificates  we  got 
from  Catholic  School  said,  "Don't  stop 
learning  about  Ood."  I  would  add,  don't 
stop  learning  about  this  system  either.  I 
promise  you  one  thing— you  are  going  to 
learn  more  in  the  next  20  years  than  you 
have  learned  in  the  past  20.  and  I  hope  that 
you  learn  most  about  this  extraordinary  ex- 
periment we  are  trying  in  America. 

Almost  70  years  ago,  in  a  time  we  now 
have  deemed  in  our  arrogance  to  have  been 
simpler,  less  demanding,  Woodrow  Wilson 
said,  "Patriotism,  properly  considered,  is  not 
a  mere  sentiment;  it  is  a  principle  of  action 
or  rather  is  a  fine  energy  of  character  and 
of  conscience  operating  beyond  the  narrow 
circle  of  self-interest.  Every  man  should  be 
careful  to  have  an  available  stirplus  of 
energy  over  and  above  what  he  spends  upon 
himself  and  his  own  Interests,  to  spend  for 
the  advancement  of  his  neighbors,  of  his 
people,  and  of  his  nation."  That  sounds  a  lot 
like  that  John  Stuart  Mill  quote  I  men- 
ticmed  earlier,  doesn't  it? 

But,  are  these  mere  words?  Do  they  mean 
anything  in  the  real  world,  the  NBA,  as  we 
caUed  it  earlier? 

Those  words  have  marched  millions  of 
Americans  to  battle:  have  moved  this  nation 


to  spend  billlbns  of  dollars  in  foreign  aid 
and  tens  of  billions  each  year  for  the  needy 
and  destitute  of  our  land;  and  have  prompt- 
ed acts  of  private  and  public  charity  un- 
matched by  aSy  other  society  in  the  history 
of  the  world.   ; 

If  this  Natiob  is  going  to  continue  to  make 
anything  out  of  its  experiment  with  democ- 
racy, it  will  b^  l>ecause  you  have  been  care- 
ful to  have  ani  available  surplus  of  energy  to 
spend  on  othet«. 

So,  then,  I  have  given  you  two  pieces  of 
advice.  Seek  happiness  in  action;  seek  serv- 
ice in  love.       I 

Now,  let  m^  give  a  third  piece  of  advice. 
Stand  up  for  something,  or  you'll  roll  over 
for  everything^ 

How  does  that  work,  you  might  ask. 

Let  me  give!  you  an  example,  and  I  hesi- 
tate to  use  thfe  example  because  it  involves 
my  work  of  tHe  past  several  months.  But,  if 
you'll  allow  nte  to  talk  about  myself  for  a 
second,  I  will. 

I  think  we  h»ve  to  reform  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System.  I  don't  think  any  question  re- 
mains about  It.  And,  I  think  we  have  to 
reform  it  this  year.  We  have  a  moral  respon- 
sibility in  the  Congress  to  save  the  system, 
even  in  this  yefer,  an  election  year. 

As  many  of  you  in  this  audience  imow, 
those  of  us  who  are  urging  this  action  are 
not  real  popular  with  a  lot  of  our  colleagues 
in  the  Congress.  They  say,  "Wait,  guys, 
until  the  November  elections  are  over.  And, 
even  then,  we  «an  cover  up  the  problem  for 
a  few  more  years." 

The  Senate  Budget  Committee  said,  "No. 
No  more  cov*r-up  and  no  exciises  about 
election  year  ijolitics.  We  need  to  do  our  Job 
now."  I 

For  those  of  lyou  who  believe  that  political 
coiu^ge  is  au^matically  rewarded,  let  me 
enlighten  yoU.  The  maU  to  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  has  been  rutmlng  about 
ten  to  one  agi^t  us.  Organized  groups  are 
plastering  ourf  names  in  every  newsletter 
they  publish,  accusing  us  of  trying  to  dis- 
mantle the  syafcem.  Even  the  Administration 
is  queasy  about  tackling  Social  Security. 

Yet,  the  Senate  this  past  week  took  the 
first  step  to\«ard  solving  Social  Security. 
And,  I  believe  that  the  American  people  are 
beginning  to  tnove  to  our  side.  I  sense  it 
more  and  mote  every  day.  Because,  what 
many  of  us  ait  saying  is  simply  true.  Over 
time,  we  wiU  win  this  battle  and  we  will 
make  Social  Security  solvent.  And,  we  will 
bring  peace  of  mind  to  millions  of  elderly 
Americans.       I 

But,  if  it  hftd  not  been  for  Just  a  few 
people,  many  lof  them  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen even  this  sophisticated  audience 
may  now  kno|ir  well,  we  would  not  be  this 
far  along.  They  stood  up  for  something. 

To  quote  on0e  again.  "Have  the  courage  to 
live.  Any  one  can  die."  And.  for  those  who 
think  that  courageous  things  can  happen 
only  in  big  artnas— like  legislators  or  natu- 
ral capitals— or  only  in  dramatic  ways,  like 
the  extraordinary  valor  shown  on  the  bat- 
tlefield, let  m«  say  this.  Everyday  living  re- 
quires courage.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of 
courage  for  you  to  seek  happiness  and  to 
take  a  chanc*  on  yourselves.  Remember, 
though,  you  r«rely  regret  what  you  do.  You 
almost  always  regret  what  you  didn't  try. 

This  is  a  good  society,  a  decent  society. 
But,  it  will  relnain  so  only  if  you  do  your 
share,  in  your  own  way.  Seek  happiness  in 
action;  seek  service  by  giving  a  little  of  your- 
self to  those  Etiound;  stand  up  for  something 
when  you  can.  And  keep  pushing,  which  is 
my  fourth  little  piece  of  advice. 

That  meanA— realize  how  extraordinary 
this  system  is.  Using  capitalism  and  freedom 
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in  order  to  provide  so  much  good  for  so 
many.  But,  don't  g<  t  lazy  about  it.  Yes,  our 
economic  and  political  systems  are  unique, 
but  they  aren't  per^t.  Let's  keep  this  great 
economic  machine  alive  and  weU,  but  let's 
keep  working  with  ^  and  for  it  so  that  those 
who  cannot  help  themselves  get  help. 

I  have  been  told  {that  it  is  socially  grace- 
less to  talk  about  love.  WeU,  let  me  try 
anjrway. 

What  I  have  bee*  talking  about  today  is. 
in  many  ways.  love.  (Love  yourself  by  seeking 
happiness.  Love  othiers  by  giving  of  yourself. 
Love  the  truth  by  standing  for  something. 
Respect  our  economic  and  political  system 
by  pushing  it  to  a  higher  standard. 

That  extra  enei«y  that  Wilson  talked 
about  as  patriotism,  that  obsession  that 
Iowa  Bob  told  us  to  get,  and  better  taste 
that  Nureyev  gets  Brom  dancing,  all  revolve 
around  loving.  Donit  get  cynical  about  that. 

And,  speaking  about  cynicism,  I  hope  that 
the  healthy  skeoticism  our  education 
system  has  given  dou  will  not  turn  into  a 
bitter  cynicism.  I  tope  you  will  recognize 
failings  of  institutions  reveal  only  the  fail- 
ings of  individuals.  I  hope,  at  the  end,  view- 
ing these  blemishes  will  allow  you  to  see  the 
great  opportunity  to  act,  to  make  the  fail- 
ings less  frequent.  |If  we  have  taught  you 
that  men  can  be  evil,  I  hope  that  we  have 
taught  you  that  men  can  be  good;  if  we  have 
told  you  that  politiqs  Is  corrupt,  I  hope  that 
we  also  told  you  that  politics  is  moral;  if  we 
have  shown  you  thtt  our  economic  system 
has  flaws,  I  hope  vfe  can  show  that  it  bes- 
tows blessings  beybnd  any  other  system. 
And.  If  you  have  learned  that  men  have  feet 
of  clay,  I  hope  you  can  learn  that  they  can 
have  spirits  of  purest  flame. 

It's  a  tough  world  out  here.  You  don't 
have  any  lock  on  trie  future.  But,  then,  nei- 
ther does  anyone  elke.  We  are  all  in  this  to- 
gether, equally  powerless  and  powerful.  If 
we  remember  our  essential  oneness,  we  will 
have  success;  for  e^ch  fear,  bring  courage; 
for  each  neglect.  gi\*  attention.  So,  my  final 
piece  of  advice  must  be  that  you  remember 
the  greater  commutiity  of  which  we  are  in- 
extricably, in  light  and  darlcness,  partners. 

Get  happy,  get  strong,  take  some  chances, 
love  some  things  and  somebody,  and  get  out 
there  and  help  your  neighbors.  After  all  Is 
said  and  done,  that  about  siuns  it  up.  Now 
all  you  have  to  do  ii  do  it.  If  you  do,  what  a 
life  you  will  have  led. 

Oh,  I  can't  go  wiUiout  the  obligatory  Jef- 
ferson quote,  can  I?  I  searched  all  over  for 
one  that  would  suit  the  occasion.  I  know 
you  have  been  in^^dated  with  Jefferson 
since  Day  One  here,  but  I  finally  found  one 
that's  really  good  tdt  a  speech  that  is  trying 
to  be  both  practical  and  philosophical: 
■'When  angry,  count  to  ten,"  the  great  Jef- 
ferson said.  And.  when  very  angry,  count  to 
a  hundred."  It  woiks.  my  friends.  Thank 
you  for  having  me.( 


AWASH  IN  biL-PACT  OR 
PICtnON? 

•  Mr.  RANDOLPtH.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  third  time  since  World  War  II 
nuuiy  persons  arg  allowing  themselves 
to  be  fooled  Into  thinking  the  oil  crisis 
was  contrived.  The  Middle  Eastern  na- 
tions want  to  perpetuate  this  belief,  to 
discourage  a  search  for  new  energy 
sources.  By  keeping  oil  prices  down  for 
a  year  or  two.  development  plans  for 
synfuels  and  other  renewable  energy 
forms  can  be  ef f e  ctively  delayed  for  5 
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to  10  years.  As  shown  by  recent  cancel- 
lation of  alternative  fuels  projects, 
new  projects  need  a  $40  to  $50  a  barrel 
price  to  be  economic. 

Many  now  say  with  present  oU  de- 
control and  future  natural  gas  decon- 
trol the  energy  crisis  is  over.  They  are 
as  dangerously  wrong  now  as  when  the 
Eisenhower  administration  stopped 
the  first  U.S.  synthetic  fuels  program, 
believing  the  created  international  il- 
lusion that  the  world  was  permanently 
awash  in  oil. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  again  sub- 
scribing to  this  delusion,  and  if  in  fact 
the  majority  believe  that  a  commercial 
scale  synfuels  industry  wiU  be  a  politi- 
cal and  not  an  economic  choice,  the 
SjTithetic  Fuels  Corporation  (SPC)  is 
more  important  now  than  it  was  when 
created  2  years  ago. 

On  June  2.  the  SPC  aimounced  37 
proposals  were  received  for  its  second 
solicitation  for  synthetic  fuels 
projects.  In  releasing  this  information, 
Edward  E.  Noble,  chairman  of  the 
SPC  said: 

The  private  sector's  continued  conunlt- 
ment  to  synthetic  fuels  development  is 
clearly  Illustrated  by  the  strong  response  to 
the  corporation's  second  solicitation.  These 
projects  WiU  be  the  pioneers  of  a  new  indus- 
try. They  will  provide  the  foundation  on 
which  a  commercial  synthetic  fuels  industry 
can  develop. 

Mr.  President,  is  the  oil  crisis  over? 
No;  it  is  not.  A  June  1,  1982,  article  in 
the  New  York  Times  "Periling  Energy 
Security,"  authored  by  Stuart  E.  El- 
zenstat  President  Carter's  chief  do- 
mestic policy  adviser,  illustrated  this 
clearly.  I  ask  the  article  and  my  June  8 
letter  to  Mr.  Eizenstate  on  this  crucial 
subject  matter  be  included  as  part  of 
the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  1,  1983] 

Perilihg  Energy  Sbcuhity 

(By  Stuart  E.  Eizenstat) 

WASHiNGTOif.— A  national  tragedy  is  un- 
folding. Now  Invisible,  it  will  become  evident 
all  too  soon  at  enormous  cost  to  America.  It 
Is  the  cnunbllng  of  our  infant  alternative- 
energy  industry,  which  held  such  promise  of 
freeing  the  nation  from  its  dangerous  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oil. 

The  most  recent  acts  in  this  tragedy  are 
Exxon's  termination  of  an  oil-shale  plant 
that  would  have  produced  50,000  barrels  of 
oU  equivalent  per  day;  the  Administration's 
deep  cuts  in  solar-energy  programs  and  al- 
tenuitlve-energy  research;  its  chiUy  attitude 
toward  synthetic-energy  programs;  its  total 
reliance  on  crude  oil  decontrol;  and  the 
belief  that  with  today's  oil  glut  our  energy 
problems  are  over. 

America  has  lost  two  opportunities  to 
regain  the  energy  security  it  enjoyed  earlier 
in  its  history,  and  is  on  the  verge  of  losing  a 
third. 

The  first  occurred  after  World  War  n 
when  funding  was  stopped  for  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  wartime  program  to  create  syn- 
thetic-energy pilot  plants  to  develop  the 
technology  that  had  met  Germany's  war- 
time Jet-fuel  needs  without  crude  oil.  It  was 
stopped  because  discoveries  of  large  quanti- 
ties of  crude  oU  created  an  Uluslon  of  a 
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world  permanently  awash  in  oU.  This  iUu- 
slon  persisted  through  the  19S0's,  when 
Dwight  D.  Eisenhower  imposed  a  quota  to 
keep  out  cheap  foreign  oU,  and  the  1960's. 
when  almost  unnoticed  the  Organization  of 
Petroleum  Exporting  Countries  was  created, 
domestic  crude  oU  production  leveled  off, 
and  our  dependence  on  foreign  oU  Increased. 

The  second  opportunity  was  lost  after  the 
Arab  oU  embargo  of  1973-74.  when  crude  oU 
prices  quadrupled.  Despite  significant  ef- 
forts by  Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Oerald  R. 
Ford,  and  some  modest  legislative  accom- 
plishments, their  energy  programs  foun- 
dered on  the  rocks  of  indifference  when  an 
oU  glut  stabilixed  prices  in  real  terms  from 
1974  to  1978. 

America  got  its  third  opportunity  in  1979 
when  the  Iranian  revolution  cut  oU  suppUes 
and  dramaticaUy  increased  prices.  Jimmy 
Carter  and  a  bipartisan  coalition  in  Con- 
gress launched  an  array  of  initiatives:  crude 
oU  decontrol,  a  windfall-profits  tax.  a  solar 
bank,  new  conservation  programs,  and  a 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  stimulate 
private-sector  production  of  500,000  barrels 
of  synthetic-oU  equivtaent  per  day  by  1987. 

Yet,  this  historic  opportunity  is  also  being 
lost.  The  corporation  in  more  than  18 
months  has  yet  to  help  start  its  first  proj- 
ect. The  solar  bank  is  virtually  dead.  Con- 
servation programs  are  decimated.  The 
Emergency  Allocation  Act  is  vetoed.  The 
Administration's  plan  to  dismantle  the 
Energy  Department  has  Just  been  sent  to 
Congress.  Once  again.  America  is  letting  its 
guard  down  because  of  a  temix>rary  oil  glut. 

Why  won't  President  Reagan's  poUcy  of 
total  reliance  on  "the  magic  of  the  market- 
place" provide  energy  security?  Certainly, 
energy  policy  has  been  flawed  by  Govern- 
ment controls.  Presidents  Carter  and 
Reagan  correctly  decontrolled  crude  oU. 
Natural-gas  decontrol  should  follow.  But  we 
would  be  repeating  our  mistakes  to  rely  ex- 
clusively on  the  market:  It  fails  to  reflect 
the  economic  impact  of  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oU.  The  price  shocks  of  1973  and 
1979  initiated  and  perpetuated  the  economic 
stagflation  of  the  1970's.  The  last  price  in- 
crease alone  raised  Western  import  costs  by 
$170  biUion  and  made  prices  9  percent 
higher  and  the  Western  gross  national  prod- 
uct $600  billion  or  6  percent  lower  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  been. 

The  market  cannot  fuUy  reflect  the  na- 
tional security  implications  of  dependence 
on  oU  from  unstable  countries.  The  econom- 
ic power  of  Arab  oil  does  influence  our  for- 
eign and  domestic  policies.  Sheik  Ahmed 
Zaki  Yamanl,  Saudi  Arabia's  OU  Minister, 
said  it  was  necessary  to  moderate  oU  prices 
to  discourage  American  alternative-energy 
technologies  from  substituting  for  Saudi 
crude  oU  Such  discouragement  may  be  in 
Saudi  Arabia's  interests  but  not  America's. 

Because  world  oU  prices  are  so  volatUe  and 
unpredictable,  they  faU  to  provide  an  ade- 
quate signal  for  private  sector  Investment  in 
alternative  energy.  What  seemed  a  profita- 
ble investment  with  oQ  prices  rising  now 
looks  unappetizing.  Private  industry  is 
driven  by  short-term  profit  requirements, 
not  long-term  energy  decisions.  Not  so 
OPEC,  which  is  hardly  dead.  Its  recent  cap 
on  production  levels  is  already  firming  up 
prices. 

We  Uve  in  the  twilight  of  the  crude  oU  era. 
with  crude  a  dwindling  resource.  American 
and  OPEC  energy  production  is  unlikely  to 
rise  dramaticaUy.  We  must  prepare  now  for 
a  future  with  scarce  crude  oU.  The  Govern- 
ment must  work  with  industry  by  creating 
incentives  to  stimulate  development  of  aU 


alternatives  to  foreign  oU,  or  again  we  will 
mortgage  our  future  to  the  temporary  pleas- 
ures of  another  oU  glut,  and  again  confront 
national  tragedy. 

CoKMRm  OM  ERvnoiniBrr 

AMD  Public  Wokks, 
WathingUm,  D.C.,  June  8, 1982. 
Mr.  Stuart  Eizenstat. 
1110  Vermont  Avenue  NW., 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Stuart:  I  commend  your  article. 
"Periling  Energy  Security."  in  the  June  1st! 
edition  of  The  New  York  Times. 

The  United  States  indeed  remains  vulner- 
able to  a  cutoff  in  oU  supplies  from  the 
Middle  East.  This  vulnerabUity  could  be 
eased  by  the  production  of  synthetic  fuels 
from  domestic  resources,  continued  support 
for  a  solar  energy,  and  fuUy  funded  conser- 
vation programs.  If.  as  you  point  out,  we  do 
manage  to  retain  our  third  opportunity  to 
regain  energy  security  by  developing  a  syn- 
fuels industry,  that  industry  could  boost  the 
economy  by  providing  people  with  work  and 
by  providing  new  markets  for  the  nation's 
coal,  steel,  lumber  and  concrete  industries. 

Another  oil  disruption,  and  it  wlU  come, 
would  reduce  the  output  of  manufacturing 
and  other  firms  that  require  oU  products  for 
their  various  processes,  which  in  turn  would 
reduce  aggregate  supply.  World  oU  prices 
woud  agiUn  rise  significantly.  The  price  in- 
creases would  further  depress  our  economy 
as  large  amounts  of  money  were  transferred 
from  domestic  consumers  to  foreign  and  do- 
mestic producers.  Inflation  would  rise. 
Higher  oU  prices  would  ripple  through  the 
economy,  first  through  refined  petroleum 
products  and  then  through  aU  other  prod- 
ucts dependent  on  petroleum  Inputs.  Again 
the  United  States  economy  could  suffer 
lower  output,  increased  unemployment  and 
higher  inflation. 

The  national  interest  compels  the  contin- 
ued development  of  a  strong  commercial  al- 
ternative fuel  industry.  Your  conunents  ex- 
press this  chaUege  in  a  positive  and  forth- 
right maimer. 
Truly, 

jENNiMoa  Randolph.* 


NATIONAL  COUNCIL  ON  THE 
HANDICAPPED 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  to  present  to 
my  colleagues  the  executive  sununary 
of  the  1982  annual  report  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped.  In 
accordance  with  Public  Law  95-602, 
the  Rehabilitation.  Comprehensive 
Services,  and  Developmental  IDisabil- 
ities  Amendments  of  1978,  section  401 
(6),  this  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, and  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Council,  its  distinguished  Chair- 
man, Howard  A.  Rusk.  MJD.  and  Exec- 
utive Director,  Carol  Herman,  have 
done  an  outstanding  Job  which  reflects 
the  substantial  effort  and  time  that 
the  Council  has  invested  in  1981.  This 
report  contains  an  insightful  critique 
on  the  activities  of  the  Rehabilitation 
Services  Administration  and  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Handicapped  Re- 
search, and  a  statement  on  the  status 
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of  research  ooncemins  handicapped 
persons  In  the  United  States.  Among 
the  many  topics  covered  by  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  the  Handicapped 
during  1981,  a  dominant  subject  was 
the  current  and  potential  impact  of 
executive  and  legislative  proposals  re- 
lating to  the  future  structure  of  pro- 
grams concerning  handicapped  people. 
From  their  thorough  and  intensive 
study,  the  CouncO  has  developed 
astute  recommendations  which  I  espe- 
cially want  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention. 

I  ask  that  this  executive  summary 
and  table  of  contents  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

The  material  follows: 

EacscuTivB  Summary 

This  report  to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  of  Education  and  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
from  the  National  Council  on  the  Handi- 
capped complies  with  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 401(6)  of  the  RehablllUtlon.  Compre- 
hensive Services,  and  Developmental  Dis- 
abilities Amendments  of  1978  (P.L.  95-602, 
amending  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973). 
The  Act  requires  that  the  Council  submit  a 
report  by  March  31  of  each  year,  containing 
a  report  on  the  activities  of  the  RehablllU- 
tlon Senrices  Administration  (RSA)  and  the 
National  Institute  of  Handicapped  Research 
(NIHK),  a  statement  on  the  status  of  re- 
search concerning  handicapped  persons  in 
the  United  States,  and  such  recommenda- 
tions as  the  Council  considers  appropriate. 

The  report  contains  four  sections  and  six 
appendices.  Section  One  describes  activities 
and  accomplishments  of  the  Council  during 
the  year  1981,  and  sets  the  stage  for  the  rest 
of  the  report.  Section  Two  briefly  high- 
lights programs  of  RSA  and  NIHR.  Section 
Three  Identifies  several  topics  which  were 
of  major  concern  to  the  Council  over  the 
year,  many  still  unresolved,  and  comments 
on  each  Issue.  Section  Pour  relates  to  the 
status  of  research  concerning  handicapped 
people,  and  Includes  summaries  on  ten 
topics  Judged  to  be  timely  and  Uluatratlve  of 
the  goals  of  NIHR  and  of  the  wide  range  of 
research  activities  In  the  field.  The  appendi- 
ces may  be  useful  as  references.  The  first 
two  supply  Information  about  the  National 
Council,  (A)  Its  membership  and  committee 
structure  and  (B)  its  bylaws.  Appendix  C 
supplies  the  agenda  and  a  brief  synopsis  of 
the  forum  held  in  May,  1981  on  "The  Place 
of  Disabled  Persons  in  our  Economy."  Ap- 
pendix D  contains  the  Council's  "Statement 
of  Policies  Oovemlng  NIHR,"  which  was  de- 
veloped during  1981  and  approved  in  Sep- 
tember. Appendix  E  contains  a  map  which 
shows  the  location  of  malor  centers  funded 
by  NIHR  during  1981,  Including  new 
awards.  Appendix  F  supplements  the  status 
of  research  report,  and  Includes  a  list  and 
summary  of  R8A/NIHR  sponsored  "SUte 
of  tee  Art"  workshops  and  lists  the  RSA/ 
NIHR  supported  Institutes  on  RehabUlta- 
Uon  Services  and  Institutes  on  RehablllU- 
tlon Issues  held  during  the  years  from  1973 
to  the  present. 

This  executive  summary  hlghllghte  some 
of  the  major  points  which  appear  in  greater 
detail  In  the  body  of  the  report.  Of  the 
many  topics  addressed  by  the  CouncU 
during  the  year,  those  which  are  particular- 
ly germane  to  the  policymaking  process  are 
emphasised  In  this  summary. 


MAJOR  aCriVITlRS  DURIMG  19S1 

During  19811  the  National  Council  on  the 
Handicapped  (NCH)  channeled  its  energies 
toward  esUblishing  written  policies  for 
NIHR,  toward  developing  a  processs  for 
working  with  NIHR  in  setting  annual  fund- 
ing priorities,  toward  initiating  Interactions 
with  lU  constituencies,  and  toward  becom- 
ing informed  In  a  systematic  way  about  the 
wide  range  of  federal  programs  affecting 
handicapped  people.  The  Council  also  devel- 
oped its  first  Annual  Report,  esUbllshed  its 
bylaws  and  aa  ogranlzational  structure  for 
accompllshinai  lU  work  through  committees 
and  task  forces,  held  a  public  forum,  and 
took  steps  toward  more  fully  meeting  its  as- 
sessment and  advisory  responsibilities  with 
respect  to  rehablllUtion  services.  One  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  met  several  times  with 
the  RSA  Consnlssloner  or  his  designee  and 
with  leaders  of  21  national  organizations 
toward  this  e»id.  The  Council's  first  forum 
was  held  In  Mby,  1981,  and  plans  were  made 
for  four  foruqjs  during  1982.  Another  Com,- 
mittee  of  the  Council  met  Jointly  with  offl- 
clals  of  NIH  and  the  Director-Designate  of 
NIHR  conceifiing  mutual  Interests  In  re- 
search relatli^K  to  handicapped  people.  In- 
formational panels  served  to  bring  the 
entire  CouncU  together  with  policy  makers 
in  government  and  with  leaders  of  ogranlza- 
tions  outside  of  the  public  sector. 

One  of  the  major  underUkings  of  the 
CouncU  during  1981  was  the  development  of 
a  "Statement  of  Policies  Governing  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Handicapped  Research." 
The  Council  believes  that  its  duty  to  esUb- 
lish  general  oolicies  of  NIHR  called  for  an 
explicit  sUteiAent.  Appendix  D  conUlns  the 
sUtement  Itseif ,  which  includes  sixteen  poli- 
cies related  t«  program,  and  nineteen  poli- 
cies related  to  operations  and  procedures. 
The  sUtement  is  cited  throughout  the  body 
of  the  report. 

Priorities  wt  NIHR  have  been  another 
matter  consuming  Council  attention  in  1981. 
ImplemenUtl4n  of  the  original  long-range 
plan  would  have  required  annual  appropria- 
tions at  level^  two  or  three  times  those  ex- 
perienced by  KIHR.  Selected  priorities  thus 
have  been  announced  annually,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  awards  would  usually  be 
for  multi-year  projects  and  programs.  The 
question  of  how  the  Council  would  Influ- 
ence priorities  was  resolved  through  a  great 
deal  of  Coundl-Institute  interaction  and  co- 
operation. TUnellness.  protection  of  confi- 
dentiality to  tirotect  the  fairness  of  competi- 
tion, and  avoidance  of  actual  or  apparent 
conflict  of  interest  on  the  part  of  Council 
members  have  been  Issues  faced  during  the 
year.  A  special  ad  hoc  task  force  of  NCH 
members  who)  are  not  grantees  or  potential 
grantees  work^  with  NIHR  staff  In  shaping 
priorities  whwh  NIHR  would  announce  for 
uses  of  1982  akd  1983  funds. 


IcOMCBUfS  OP  THE  NATIONAL 

coungrL  on  the  randicapped 
Among  the  I  many  topics  covered  by  the 
NCH  during  1981,  a  dominant  subject  was 
the  current  atid  potential  Impact  of  execu- 
tive and  legWptlve  proposals  relating  to  the 
future  structure  of  programs  concerning 
handicapped  ^ple.  In  a  May  1981  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
leadership  of  Congress,  to  the  Secretary  of 
Education,  and  to  the  SecreUry  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  Council  offered  Its 
continuing  support  to  the  Administration 
and  conveyed  the  following  specific  recom- 
mendations: 

(1)  That  a  strong  federal  role  in  assuring  a 
free   appropr^te   education   and   adequate 
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medical  care  for  all  ^landicapped  children  be 
mainUlned; 

(2)  That  the  programmatic  integrity  of 
the  sUte  rehablllUtlon  programs  be  pro- 
tected and  that  the^  be  maintained  a  feder- 
al agency  with  specific  primary  responsibU- 
Ity  for  assisting  sUtes  In  this  activity; 

(3)  That  some  measure  of  priority  in  re- 
spect to  eligibility  for  social  services  be 
maintained  for  agM,  blind  and  disabled  per- 
sons with  low  income; 

(4)  That  the  planning,  coordinating  and 
advocacy  provision*  of  the  Developmental 
DlsabUitles  Assistance  and  Bill  of  Rights 
Act  be  preserved: 

(5)  That  the  federal  entity  responsible  for 
support  and  promcA.lon  of  applied  research 
and  development  related  to  counter-depend- 
ency services  and  devices  for  handicapped 
people  be  maintain^  and  strengthened;  and 

(6)  That  practical  aid  for  families  caring 
for  a  handicapped  member,  mediated  by 
community  based  agencies,  public  and  pri- 
vate, be  made  a  priority  of  this  Administra- 
tion. T 

Another  recurring  concern  of  the  CouncU 
has  been  the  regul4tory  reform  activities  of 
the  federal  government.  The  CouncU  has 
been  asked  to  review  and  comment  on  pro- 
posed regulatory  actions  for  the  Architec- 
tural and  TranspotUtion  Barriers  Compli- 
ance Board  (ATBCfi),  the  Education  for  AU 
Handldipped  ChUdren  Act  (P.L.  94-142)  and 
the  RehabUiUtion  {Services  Administration. 
Briefings  also  w<re  held  on  proposed 
changes  In  accessibility  requirements  by  the 
Department  of  TrSnsporUtlon  and  on  the 
effect  of  actual  an(^  proposed  legislative  and 
regulatory  changes  on  programs  adminis- 
tered under  the  So«lal  Security  Act.  In  each 
case,  the  primary  concern  on  the  part  of  of- 
ficials representing  the  Administration  has 
been  the  reduction  of  regulatory  burden, 
complexity  and  cost;  and  strict  adherence  to 
legislative  mandate^.  The  CouncU  has  asked 
to  be  shown,  but  has  not  seen,  evidence  of  a 
strong  commitment  to  monitoring  and  sup- 
porting affirmative  outcomes  through  tech- 
nical assistance  after  the  final  regulations 
have  taken  place.  The  CouncU  appreciates 
the  unequivocal  stand  taken  by  the  Admin- 
istration In  favor  ojf  a  free  and  appropriate 
education  for  aU  shool  aged  handicapped 
chUdren.  Nonetheless  at  the  time  the  Coun- 
cU heard  proposed  regulatory  changes  of 
P.L  94-142,  it  advised  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Special  Education  and  RehabUlU- 
tive  Services  that  I  it  could  not  comment 
meanlngfuUy  on  the  proposals  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  clearly  articulated  sUtement  of 
mission  and  strategy  for  accomplishing  lU 
mission  on  behalf  of  handicapped  school 
ChUdren.  When  a  panel  on  Architectural 
Barriers  Informed  ihe  CouncU  about  an  in- 
tended rescission  4f  the  ATBCB's  reg\ila- 
tions  and  the  proOosed  elimination  of  the 
Board,  the  CouncU  voted  to  communicate 
with  the  Congress! its  view  that  the  Board 
should  remain  in  existence,  and  later  also 
supported  the  continuation  of  the  Board's 
Interim  giUdellnes. 

OTHER  COUNCn.  ACT]  DNS  RELATED  TO  NIHR  AND 
RSA 

In  reviewing  activities  of  NIHR  and  RSA, 
the  CouncU  has  taken  Issue  with  some 
grants  management  procedures  expressed  in 
Department  of  Edpcatlon  or  OMB  regiUa- 
tions,  which  in  the  CouncU 's  view,  are  not  in 
the  best  Interest  of  disabled  people.  NoUble 
among  the  concerns  expressed  by  the  Coun- 
cU are  the  following: 


Consideration  of 
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procedures  (EDGAR)  restricU  NIHR's  abUi- 
ty  to  consider  an  applicant's  past  record 
when  evaluating  grant  applications.  The 
Council  considers  the  new  procedures  con- 
structive in  deflecting  an  earUer  perception 
by  professionals  in  the  field  that  personal 
Influence  has  played  an  undue  role  In  the 
grant  award  process,  but  considers  that  too 
heavy  a  reliance  on  technical  merits  which 
can  be  measured  objectively  and  quantlU- 
tlvely  may  reward  applicants  who  write  well 
rather  than  those  with  demonstrated  supe- 
rior research  performance  or  creativity.  The 
CouncU  believes  that  past  record— good  or 
bad— also  is  germane  In  evaluating  grant  ap- 
plications. 

Use  of  Discretionary  Funds.  The  EDGAR 
regulations  restrict  the  abUlty  of  the  Com- 
missioner to  use  discretionary  funds.  The 
CouncU  acknowledges  that  by  and  large 
these  regulations  are  appropriate,  but  be- 
lieves that  a  limited  amount  of  funds  should 
be  earmarked  for  the  Commissioner  to  use 
at  his  discretion  to  support  policy  initia- 
tives, as  has  been  possible  in  the  past. 

Indirect  Cost  Rates.  In  light  of  NIHR's 
shrinking  budget,  the  CouncU  considers  ex- 
cessive the  Department  of  Education's  al- 
lowable Indirect  cost  rates  for  grantees,  es- 
pecially as  appUed  to  NIHR.  These  rates  are 
considerably  higher  than  those  allowed  for 
the  same  grantees  in  previous  years.  Higher 
Indirect  costs  result  In  reduced  returns  on 
NIHR's  research  and  development  dollars, 
since  an  ever  Increasing  proportion  is  allo- 
cated to  university  overhead.  It  is  within 
the  authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Education 
to  request  that  OMB  change  or  permit  an 
exception  to  this  policy.  The  CouncU  has 
recommended  that  the  Secretary  and  OMB 
consider  permitting  NIHR  to  set  a  ceUlng  on 
allowable  Indirect  costs  for  its  grants. 

Site  Visits.  The  CouncU  has  strongly  rec- 
ommended in  iU  sUtement  of  poUcles  gov- 
erning NIHR  that  site  visiU  be  made  for 
grants  which  will  exceed  $1  million  over  the 
projected  period  of  the  grant.  It  remains  un- 
clear whether  NIHR  wUl  be  able  to  carry 
out  the  CktuncU's  directive  on  this  aspect  of 
the  review  process  because  of  shrinking  re- 
sources. In  the  CouncU's  view,  this  would  be 
penny-wise  and  pound-foolish. 

Programmatic  Issues  within  RSA  and 
NIHR  have  been  caUed  to  the  Council's  at- 
tention through  iU  forum  and  meetings. 
Issues  related  to  RSA  programs  have  been 
basic  policy  questions.  Three  are  described 
in  this  Annual  Report. 

Client  Services.  One  concern  heard  by  the 
CouncU  is  that  vocational  rehabUiUtlon 
agencies  may  be  focusing  less  energy  on 
client  services  than  on  the  maintenance  of 
the  service  delivery  system.  Any  system  the 
size  and  age  of  the  VR  system  faces  this  po- 
tential problem  and  needs  constant  efforts 
to  be  vital  and  responsive  to  changing  needs 
and  client  expecUtions.  The  Commissioner 
and  the  CoimcU  pledged  to  address  and 
assess  this  question  during  1982. 

Service  Equity.  Disabled  minority  popula- 
tions and  persons  who  are  severely  and 
chronically  Ul  most  need  access  to  rehabUi- 
Utlon services  provided  through  sUte  reha- 
blllUtlon agencies.  Clarification  of  more 
specific  client  service  objectives  in  RSA's 
mission  sUtement  and  policy  initiatives 
would  clarify  the  expected  level  of  effort  in 
this  area. 

VR  Outcomes.  The  RSA  Commissioner 
has  expressed  concern  about  an  Inadequate 
emphasis  on  client  placement  In  competitive 
employment.  The  Council  hopes  to  assist 
the  Commissioner  by  suggesting  appropri- 
ate means  for  improving  placements  and  for 


acconunodating  greater  niunlwrs  of  severely 
disabled  cUenU  with  fewer  federal  dollars. 

A  research  related  programmatic  issue 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  CouncU  during 
1981  was  the  discontinuaUon  for  technical 
reasons  of  a  publication  caUed  "The  Inform- 
er." This  was  an  Information  dissemination 
mechanism  of  NIHR's  RehabUiUtion  Re- 
search and  Training  (RAT)  Center  pro- 
gram, conducted  from  one  of  the  RAT  Cen- 
ters. The  NC:h  has  recommended  that  a  re- 
placement be  Initiated  as  soon  as  possible 
for  this  Important  medium. 

When  legislative  opportunity  arises,  there 
have  been  a  few  sections  of  the  RehabUiU- 
tion Act  that  the  CouncU  beUeves  would  l>e 
usefiU  to  clarify.  These  pertain  to  definition 
of  handicapped  individual  for  purposes  of 
NIHR's  mission,  role  of  federal  scientisU  in 
peer  review,  and  interpreter  services  for 
post  secondary  education. 

The  atx>ve  recommendations  follow  from 
discussion  which  appears  in  the  body  of  the 
report,  primarily  on  pages  28-37.  A  few 
other  CouncU  recommendations  are  Inter- 
spersed with  discussions  In  other  portions  of 
the  report,  and  it  la  useful  to  cite  them 
here.  For  example. 

The  CouncU  supports  the  goals  of  the 
International  Year  of  Disabled  Persons  and 
encourages  continued  federal  efforts  toward 
their  attainment  (page  3); 

The  CouncU  recommends  strengthening 
the  linkages  between  NIHR  and  NIH  (page 
6);  and 

The  CouncU  recommends  consoUdating 
the  number  of  annual  reports  required, 
since  some  are  redundant  (page  11). 

Finally,  the  report  on  the  sUtus  of  re- 
search concerning  handicapped  people  in 
the  United  SUtes  (Part  Four  of  the  Report) 
Includes  recommendations  for  future  re- 
search on  each  of  the  selected  topics.  Since 
these  summaries  are  already  consolidations, 
they  are  not  further  condensed  here.  The 
specific  topics  addressed  in  the  sUtus  of  re- 
search report  are  listed  In  the  Table  of  Con- 
tents. 

This  Executive  Summary  concludes  with 
the  phUosophic  conunenU  which  appears  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Report.  Quoting  the 
Chairman  of  the  CouncU,  'RehablUUtlon, 
like  society  as  a  whole,  is  deeply  involved  In 
the  process  of  social  change  and  ever  chang- 
ing value  systems.  Ite  research  can  no 
longer  be  the  avocation  of  the  few  but  must 
be  a  basic  part  of  service  program  planning 
and  development."  The  recognition  of  the 
linkage  between  services  and  research  Is  a 
cornerstone  of  the  RehabUiUtion  Act. 
Much  progress  has  been  made  over  the 
years  in  fostering  the  concept  that  research 
should  enhance  but  not  be  subordinated  to 
services  and  that  a  formal  mechanism  is 
needed  to  assure  that  constituencies  such  as 
consumer  groups,  clients,  grantees  and  in- 
dustry are  consulted  about  the  service  and 
research  programs  designed  to  Involve  and 
serve  them. 
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THE  OM-ISUZU  AGREEMENT 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  24  the  United  States  lost  yet  an- 
other round  in  its  industrial  competi- 
tion with  Japan.  The  G«ieral  Motors 
Corp.  signed  an  agreement  with  Isuzu 
Motors,  Ltd.  under  which  the  Japa- 
nese company  will  develop  and  manu- 
facture a  new  model  of  subcompact 
car.  The  new  car,  to  be  produced  In 
Japan,  will  rep.<ice  OM's  popular 
Chevette.  GM  is  thus  abandoning 
plans  to  manufacture  the  so-called  8- 
car  here  in  the  United  States. 

I  should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  analysis  published  on  May 
25  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  that  ex- 
plores the  implications  of  GM's  deci- 
sion. The  article  is  written  by  John 
Schnapp,  vice  president  of  the  dlstin- 
gtiished,  Boston-based  consulting  firm, 
Harbridge  House.  Schnapp  discusses 
the  alarming  portents  of  the  OM- 
Isuzu  contract  as  it  relates  to  UJB. 
competitiveness. 

The  GM  decision  calls  into  immedi- 
ate question  the  future  of  over  60,000 
employees  who  are  now  contributing 
to  the  manufacturing  of  the  Chevette. 
Further,  the  decision  ominously  re- 
veals the  conviction  of  the  healthiest 
and  largest  U.S.  auto  manufacturer 
that  it  can,  despite  its  massive  ci4>ital 
modernization  program,  still  produce 
cars  more  economically  in  Japan  than 
in  this  coiuitry. 
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There  is  no  quick  fix  for  this  state  of 
affairs.  Tariffs  or  Import  restrictions 
eannot  change  the  fundamental  eco- 
nomics of  building  a  car  in  the  United 
States.  We  must  undertake  the  long- 
run  structural  changes  necessary  to 
regain  our  competitive  advantage. 

I  would  like  to  challenge  General 
Motors.  The  company  has  analyzed 
the  comparative  cost  of  producing  cars 
in  Japan  and  the  United  States  and 
found  against  the  United  States.  I  call 
upon  OM  to  devise  a  plan  of  action 
that  would  adjust  the  economic  fimda- 
mentals.  With  the  Isuzu  contract. 
General  Motors  presents  the  Nation 
with  a  fait  accompli.  OM  ought  to  tell 
us  more.  It  ought  to  outline  the  f  imda- 
mental  changes  that  would  be  re- 
quired to  manufacture  the  S-car  more 
efficiently  in  the  United' States. 

A  blue  print  for  change  no  doubt 
will  include  actions  for  government 
and  labor,  as  well  as  management.  Not 
everyone  will  agree  with  the  specifics. 
We  need,  however,  a  beginning  toward 
more  cooperation  between  manage- 
ment, labor,  and  government  In  solv- 
ing our  industrial  problems. 

By  building  its  cars  in  Japan 
through  Isuzu,  General  Motors  enjoys 
the  benefits  of  an  economy  that  fos- 
ters a  sense  of  partnership  among 
business,  labor,  and  government.  I 
hope  that  OM  will  work  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  labor  here  on  an  agenda 
that  would  produce  the  same  cost  sav- 
ings in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  we  simply  cannot  con- 
tinue to  lose  manufacturing  business 
to  other  countries.  Too  often  we  are 
stalemated  by  ideological  debate  con- 
cerning the  appropriate  roles  of  busi- 
ness, government,  and  labor.  I  would 
like  to  see  OM  Join  in  a  dialogue 
where  we  focus  on  specifics.  Can  we 
recover  the  contract  to  build  the  S- 
car?  Maybe.  But  we  will  never  know 
unless  the  company  closest  to  the 
issue  will  step  forward  and  specify 
what  is  required. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  Mr. 
Schnapp's  comments  be  Inserted  in 

the  RCCORD. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  25, 

1982] 

OM  Sbakss  Up  thi  Airro  IifsusTRY 

(By  John  B.  Schnapp) 

In  mid-January  Michael  Juras.  the  Chev- 
rolet Division's  chief  engineer  in  charge  of 
small-vehicle  programs,  casually  revealed  a 
change  in  the  General  Motors  product 
development  plan.  He  indicated  that  OM 
had  decided  to  abort  a  project  for  producing 
its  S<ai  In  the  United  States.  "The  S-car," 
Mr.  Juras  commented,  "ran  into  some  finan- 
cial difficulties  so  it  is  not  really  a  'go' 
project  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination." 
The  story  rated  six  lines  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Jan.  18  Automotive  News,  a  weekly 
trade  publication. 

This  week  the  news  came  that  OM  in  1984 
will  start  to  import  up  to  200,000  subcom- 
pacts  annually  from  lauzu  Motors  Ltd.  of 
Tokyo.  This  development  confirms  OM's  ap- 
parent belief  that  from  a  long-term  stand- 


point, 40%  of  I  the  American  passenger-car 
market  must  probably  be  conceded  to  for- 
eign automak«8.  A  look  at  the  background 
to  this  declsloti  provides  pertinent  Insights 
into  the  events  and  issues  that  contributed 
to  OM's  thlnl^ng  about  the  future  of  the 
company  and  t|ie  U.S.  auto  industry. 

In  the  wak*  of  the  1973  and  1979  oU 
shocks,  relative  demand  for  subcompact  cars 
reached  large  proportions.  Americans  were 
concerned  abolit  fuel  prices  and  fuel  avail- 
ability. Possibly  more  Important,  the  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  of  the  period  caused 
more  car  buyers  to  opt  for  less  opulent  vehi- 
cles. Last  year' and  the  year  before  smd  the 
year  before  that  subcompact  cars  accounted 
for  nearly  40<^  of  total  new  car  purchases. 
Six  out  of  10  <tf  these  subcompacts  were  im- 
ports and  most  were  Japanese. 

The  reactlod  of  the  domestic  automakers 
to  the  subcompact  boom  has  been  condi- 
tioned largelyj  by  the  economic  factors  in 
that  sector  of  I  the  market.  There  is  almost 
as  much  direct!  labor  Involved  in  producing  a 
subcompact  in  the  U.S.  as  in  producing  a 
large  car.  However,  prices  for  subcompacts 
are  established  by  foreign  firms  with  lower 
labor  costs  an4  with  the  benefits  of  greater 
manufacturing  scale  and  specialization.  In 
1980,  for  example,  Toyota  produced  more 
than  three-quarters  of  a  million  Corollas, 
nearly  double  the  production  of  the  largest 
selling  Amerl4an-made  subcompact.  With- 
out approximating  Japanese  production  eco- 
nomics. It  woiud  be  impossible  for  U.S.  man- 
ufacturers to  tuild  subcompacts  at  accepta- 
ble levels  of  profitability. 

Nonethless,  (hey  tried. 

CHKYS^R'S  AND  FORO'S  ETTORTS 

Chrysler,  in  the  hands  of  a  management 
that  was  guidlhg  it  rapidly  toward  insolven- 
cy, tried  first.  Three-and-a-half  years  ago  it 
introduced  Otnni/Horlzon,  a  VW  Rabbit 
lookalike  powered  by  an  Imported  VW 
engine.  But  Cfirysler  equipped  only  one  as- 
sembly plant  to  produce  Omni/Horlzon,  a 
scaile  of  output  too  low  to  produce  adequate 
economies  of  Bcale.  This  decision  virtually 
assured  the  ui»)rofitably  of  the  product. 

Ford  made  a  larger  commitment.  In  the 
1981  model  year  it  launched  its  Escort/Lynx 
family.  During  their  first  full  year  on  the 
market  these  icars  rolled  up  U.S.  sales  of 
450,000.  But  the  U.S.  plants  tooled  up  to 
produce  them;  have  a  two-shift  annual  ca- 
pacity, without  the  use  of  overtime,  nearly 
twice  that  Isu-ge.  For  Escort/Lynx  to  prove  a 
profitable  product  entry,  a  high  proportion 
of  sales  would  have  to  be  "upscale"  versions 
like  the  sporty  EXP,  which  cost  little  more 
to  produce  but  carry  prices  35%  higher  than 
the  basic  model.  And  a  much  higher  per- 
centage of  Esdort/Lynx  production  capacity 
would  have  to  be  tapped. 

The  situation  confronted  by  OM  was  more 
complex.  OM'$  market  position  was  strong- 
est In  the  larger  car  size  segments  of  the 
market,  segments  that  also  were  the  most 
profitable.  And  in  1975  GM  had  to  develop 
long-range  plaDs  which  centered  on  the  fed- 
eral govemm|Ent's  recently  enacted  fuel 
economy  regUlatory  structure.  This  struc- 
ture was  built  around  a  device  called  "corpo- 
rate average  fuel  economy,"  which  rapidly 
was  transformed  into  Its  acronym,  CAPE. 
Under  the  CAiPE  formula  the  average  fuel- 
efficiency  levd  of  OM  cars  sold  in  1985  had 
to  exceed  27.5  miles  per  gallon;  in  1974  GM's 
actual  CAFE  level  was  12  miles  per  gallon. 

This  might  ^ave  prompted  GM  to  unleash 
an  effort  to  introduce  phalanxes  of  attrac- 
tive little  cars; and  to  persuade  its  customers 
to  shift  to  th9e  from  what  George  Romney 
had  characterized  in  the  1950s  as  "gas-guz- 
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zllng  dinosaurs."  A^art  from  the  doleful  fi- 
nancial consequenc^  of  such  a  strategy, 
GM  saw  another  l^e  obstacle  to  it.  By 
1976,  as  the  traumas  of  the  first  oil  shock 
had  begim  to  dlssiptite,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
buyer  shift  away  from  subcompacts  and 
back  toward  larger  cars  again. 

So  at  the  very  ti«ie  OM  was  shaping  its 
long-term  product  development  plan,  it  saw 
itself  as  caught  between  buyers  who  still 
wanted  big  cars  a^id  a  govenunent  that 
wanted  high  levels  |  of  fuel-efficiency.  The 
only  plausible  answer  seemed  to  be  an  effort 
to  produce  a  generation  of  highly  fuel-effi- 
cient cars  that  offep-ed  the  same  amenities 
that  typical  GM  buffers  demanded. 

The  product  development  program  that 
OM  launched  for  the  decade  1975-1985  has 
been  a  mammoth  and  remarkable  under- 
taking. The  capital  Investment  levels  associ- 
ated with  it  each  y«ar  are  more  than  three 
times  as  high  as  any  the  company  had  previ- 
ously recorded.  It  has  involved  two  cycles  of 
"re-sizing,"  each  one  trimming  down  in  turn 
the  basic  GM  fullsiee  cars,  then  its  midsize 
vehicles  and  finally  Its  compact  sizes.  By  the 
end  of  the  second  re-sizing  cycle  all  three  of 
these  families  will  jhave  been  transformed 
into  frontwheel  drtfe  versions  with  interior 
space  comparable  to  their  gas-guzzling  ante- 
cedents but  with  fuel  consumption  levels  of 
less  than  half.  Only:  when  these  transforma- 
tions of  the  larger  cars  were  completed  did 
OM  plan  to  turn  itf  technical  hand  and  fi- 
nancial resources  tt>  the  introduction  of  a 
wholly  new  subcompact,  the  S-car,  original- 
ly due  for  Introduotion  in  1984  but  subse- 
quently postponed  tb  1985. 

To  reinforce  its  product  line  In  the  sub- 
compact  sector,  OM  decided  to  replace  Vega 
in  late  1975  by  tra^planting  to  the  U.S.  a 
small  conventional  ■  subcompact  Introduced 
in  1973  by  Its  Brazilian  and  German  subsidi- 
aries. Called  Kade^  In  Europe,  it  became 
Chevette  here.         I 

Chevette,  which  involved  negligible  devel- 
opment and  adaptation  cost  sund,  because  of 
its  conventional  character,  was  relatively 
cheap  to  build,  became  the  GM  entry  in  the 
subcompact  derby.  OM  has  sold  1.9  million 
Chevettes  but,  nonetheless,  has  never 
gained  more  than  at>out  15%  of  the  subcom- 
pact market.  And  it  was  to  be  Chevette,  12 
years  old  by  1985,  t^at  was  to  be  superseded 
by  the  American  i 

A  riNAllCIAL  LOSER 

In  aborting  its  uls.  S-car  project,  OM  is 
almost  certainly  rejtlectlng  a  view  that  no 
matter  how  much  of  the  subcompact  sector 
it  might  capture  with  the  S-car  and  no 
matter  how  cost-effjectively  it  might  mecha- 
nize the  S-car  production  process,  the  fore- 
seeable labor  content  and  labor  cost  would 
make  the  S-car  a  financial  loser. 

By  mid-March  r^rts  from  Japan  were 
reaching  the  automotive  trade  press  indicat- 
ing that  GM  would  Increase  its  ownership  In 
Isuzu  Motors  Ltd.  from  its  current  34.2% 
and  that  Isuzu  woald  apply  the  additional 
capital  to  the  design  and  production  of  a 
new  subcompact  v^icle  it  would  export  to 
the  U.S.  in  1984  as  a  Chevette  replacement. 
The  new  car  is  likely  to  have  a  90-inch 
wheelbase,  weigh  lj600  pounds  and  be  pow- 
ered by  a  1.3-llter  gas  engine  or  a  1.5-llter 
diesel  engine.  These  specifications  are  simi- 
lar to  those  of  the  9-car. 

Thus,  the  most !  technically  resourceful 
and  financially  healthy  American  automak- 
er seems  to  have  concluded  that  U.S.  facto- 
ries cannot  profitably  compete  In  the  larg- 
est volume  segment  of  the  \3&.  passenger 
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car  market,  if  not  permanently  then  at  least 
for  the  next  decade. 

The  decision  should  not  significantly 
affect  the  fortunes  of  the  domestic  auto- 
makers. OM  may  conceivably  become  as 
large  an  Importer  of  Japanese  vehicles  as 
Toyota  or  Datsun's  American  subsidiaries. 
Even  Ford  is  backstopping  its  Escort/Lynx 
bet  by  planning  to  Import  in  1984  large  vol- 
umes of  a  new,  slightly  smaller  subcompact 
being  designed  by  Toyo  Kogyo,  the  produc- 
er of  Mazda  cars  and  a  firm  in  which  Ford 
has  acquired  a  25%  equity  interest. 

But  the  future  for  the  American  suppliers 
of  raw  materials  and  components  to  Detroit 
will  certainly  be  a  diminished  one.  It  ap- 
pears unlikely  that  an  industry— automak- 
ers, materials  suppliers,  components  ven- 
dors—which combined  on  four  occasions  to 
produce  In  excess  of  nine  mUllon  cars  will 
ever  again  see  a  seven  million  car  year.* 


ORDER  OF  PROCEaJURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  are  any  Senators  who  wish  to 
make  statements  during  morning  busi- 
ness today,  I  would  request  they  be  no- 
tified to  come  to  the  floor  if  they 
intend  to  make  such  statements  in  this 
period. 


FILING  OF  VETERANS'  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE  REPORTS  ON  S. 
349  AND  S.  2385 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reports  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  on 
S.  349  and  S.  2385  being  fUed  today 
shall  be  deemed  to  have  been  filed  on 
May  28,  1982,  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  and  the  order  of 
May  12,  1982,  with  respect  to  the  dead- 
line for  the  filing  of  certain  committee 
reports. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  following 
Senators  be  granted  a  special  order  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  June  9:  Senator  Chiles, 
Senator  Bumpers,  Senator  Levin,  Sen- 
ator Proxmire,  and  Senator  Cran- 
ston. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


RECORD  OPEN  UNTIL  3  P.M. 
TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanlmotis  consent  that 
Members  have  until  3  p.m.  today  to 
file  statements,  bills,  or  reports  from 
committees. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  11 
A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess  today,  it  recon- 
vene tomorrow  at  11  a.m. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PROGRAM 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow following  routine  morning 
business,  it  is  our  intention  to  take  up 
H.R.  5432,  providing  for  a  speclaUy 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
George  Rickover.  After  the  vote  on 
that  bill,  and  there  will  be  a  vote.  It  is 
my  intention  to  make  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  voting 
rights  bill. 

On  Thursday,  we  are  trying  to  clear 
the  consideration  of  HJl.  4,  the  agent 
Identities  bill.  That  does  not  really  re- 
quire clearance;  it  is  a  conference 
report,  but  we  intend  to  take  it  up. 

Also,  we  are  trying  to  clear  consider- 
ation of  S.  1554,  the  bail  reform  bill. 

Following  those  two  items,  we  will 
again  resume  the  attempt  to  motion 
up  consideration  of  the  voting  rights 
extension.  That  is  the  program  for  to- 
morrow. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  unless 
there  is  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate  now,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  imtil  11  a.m.  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  at  12:49 
p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  tomor- 
row, Wednesday,  Jime  9,  1982,  at  11 
a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  June  2, 
1982,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  May  27,  1982: 
Trx  Jusiciart 

Henry  A.  Ments,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana  to  be 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana  vice  Lancing  L.  Mitchell,  retired. 

Jaime  Pleras,  Jr.,  of  Puerto  Rico,  to  the 
U.S.  district  Judge  for  the  district  of  Puerto 


Rico  vice  a  new  position  created  by  Public 
Law  95-486  approved  October  20. 1978. 

DKPARmKHT  or  Justice 
William  C.  Whitworth,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina   for   the   term    of    4   years   vice 
Andrew  J.  Chishom.  resigned. 

National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships 
Frank  J.  Donatelli,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  a  term  expiring  October  27,  1984, 
vice  Herman  J.  Russell,  term  expired. 
In  the  Marine  Corps 
The  following-named  U.S.  Air  Force  Acad- 
emy graduate  for  permanent  appointment 
to  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  5585/541.  subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law. 
Montgomery,  Glen  D,  Jr.,  3806 

The  foUowing-named  Marine  Corps  En- 
listed  Commissioning    Education   program 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  UJS. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10.  United 
States  Code,   section   531,   subject  to  the 
qualifications  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Baker.  Sabrina,  2234 
Bean,  Mark  H.,  9541 
Bellemere,  David,  9072 
Benson,  John,  3664 
Bethke,  William,  1267 
Bums,  Robert,  0124 
Cain,  James  M.,  3156 
Charboneau,  David  P.,  1264 
Oare,  Greg,  1614 
Danielson,  Brian,  5995 
Davidson,  Dale,  2339 
Dillon,  Douglas  C,  7507 
Dimgan,  Mark.  2162 
Evans,  William  S.,  3367 
Oammell,  Bradley  R..  4291 
Hanscom,  Steven  M.,  5833 
Hernandez,  Jose,  0251 
Hlrata,  Kurt,  5206 
Johnson,  Nannette,  4541 
Jordan,  Samuel,  5344 
KoUards,  Koa  P.,  4997 
Lang,  Robert,  4943 
Leeper,  Arthur  J.,  4276 
Lefever,  Larry  A.,  9835 
Murphy,  Richard,  4896 
Nelson,  Andrew,  0750 
Noel.  Allen,  7629 
Orlandi,  John  D.,  9227 
Restine,  Michael.  9637 
Reyes,  Richards,  1141 
Richey,  Thomas,  2354 
Satterf  ield,  Robert  C.  3527 
Sheahan,  Terrence  E.,  8727 
Shook,  John.  6549 
Smith,  David  L..  4531 
Smith,  Phillip,  5107 
Spurr.  Patrick  M.,  9474 
Starkey,  Fred  O..  8576 
Torgler,  Randy  W.,  4038 
Uribe,  GUbert  A.,  3270 
Vlctrum.  Stanley,  8286 
Vlllarreal,  John  J.,  2793 
Whiteside,  David.  7161 

The  following-named  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers Training  Corps  graduates  for  perma- 
nent appointment  to  the  grade  of  second 
lieutenant  In  the  UJS.  Marine  Corps,  pursu- 
ant to  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
2107,  subject  to  the  qualifications  therefor 
as  provided  by  law: 
Adams.  William  L.,  7299 
Bacon,  Bartholomew  P.,  8127 
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Brenatuhl,  Thomu  K.,  992S 
Dmrt.  Steven  O.,  3861 
Johnann.  WllUmm  A..  4951 
LiMner.  Kenneth  X..  9172 
Perkins.  Oeorce  W..  2805 
Pinckney.  Michael  E..  6««3 
TrembUy,  Paul  lAwrence..  2105 
Waugh.  Max  Jeffrey.,  5624 
Wood.  Christopher  M..  1410 
Wood.  Mark  8..  8960 

The  foUowlnc-named  n.8.  Naval  Academy 
graduates  for  permanent  appointment  to 
the  grade  of  second  lieutenant  in  the  U^S. 
Marine  Corps,  pursuant  to  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  section  531,  subject  to  the 
quallf icaticns  therefor  as  provided  by  law: 
Abderaon.  WUllam  M..  5132 
Anderson.  Timothy  D..  5312 
Anongos.  John  F.,  8011 
Aylward.  Matthew  M..  1680 
Baker,  Raymond  B.,  4469 
Baptist.  Dwayne  P..  1022 
Barth.  Michael  D..  7513 
Beach,  William  W.,  7194 
Bell.  John  Adam  W.,  2607 
Bennett.  Donald  C.  Jr..  2086 
Benson.  Craig  P.,  1471 
Bishop.  Leroy  C.  3056 
Borror,  Paul  J.,  3547 
Brannen.  Thomas  K,  0079 
Bugtoee.  John  A..  6357 
Cates.  Lawrence  P..  6486 
Chloo,  Christian  J.,  7098 
Claypool.  Robert  Edward  B.,  1309 
Clover.  Kevin  R..  0004 
Coetiee.  Frans  J..  6257 
Coulter.  Carrie  L.,  6257 
Cwlck.  Mark  J..  8185 
Daniel.  RusseU  B..  6183 
Davis.  William  P..  7303 
Debate.  Ivan  A..  4025 
Dejamette.  David  K.,  4738 
Deloach,  Richard  Z..  1437 
Dlmas.  Robert  Jr.,  3511    - 
Dlnardo,  Qeorge  V.,  1034 
Dinklns.  David  H.,  4607 
Pehr.  Steven  P..  6096 
Ferrell.  Theodore  J.,  0940 
Fitverald.  David  M..  0616 
Franklin.  Frederick  L.,  7379 
OaUyas.  David  A..  6120 
Oandee.  Linda  M.,  5795 
Oarmon,  James  C,  4494 
Orady,  Brian  J..  3641 
Hackett.  Edward  C.  2704 
Hammond.  James  W..  8605 
Harper,  Andrew  D.,  1467 
Harrison,  Joyce  L.,  5048 
Hendry,  Robert  L.,  6687 
Hintse.  Donald  W..  0707 
Horton.  Matthew  R..  8054 
Hubbard.  Ralph  M.,  1803 
Hughes.  Tyrone  J.,  5080 
Jackson.  Timothy  J.,  5378 
JaaacKyssyn.  Peter  J.,  7951 
Jentx.  Hairy  W.,  n,  5292 
Johnson.  Wade  M.,  3902 
Johnston,  Michael  J.,  3805 
Jones.  David  L,  2110 
Jones.  Shelley  A.,  Jr.,  9828 
Juares.  Barbara  A.,  5400 
Kane,  John  J.,  III.  8484 
Kearley,  William  F.,  1350 
Kelly,  John  P.,  1148 
Kennedy,  John  C,  4899 
King.  Philip  H.,  8649 
Kom,  John  F.,  7888 
Krug.  Paul  A..  0377 
Land.  Dennis  R..  3641        ,, 
Lang,  William  S..  8296 
Lena,  Donald  E..  3402 
Leonard.  Craig  K..  1577 
Ungar.  James  D..  9657 
Logadon.  Andrew  D..  2825 


Manzano.  Edwin  B.,  6046 
Matacotta.  Ernest  A..  3224 
May,  Oregorf  T.,  5699 
Maze,  Michael  P..  2631 
McAffrey,  John  P.,  7435 
McArthur,  Doman  O.,  6575 
McArty.  John  R..  Jr.,  5579 


Toben 


iAOtrORCK 

^tenant  colonel 


vard  R..  6938 
ry  B..  5045 
^bert  H.,  Ill,  4318 
rd  A..  3309 


McDaniel,  1 

McKenney, 

McKenzie,  1 

Meyers.  Edv 

MiUer.  Daniel  K..  1814 

Miller,  Mark  jA.,  0323 

Mokan.  Lawrence  L.,  8822 

Montesi,  Orekg  E.,  9089 

Moody,  Benji  imin  W.,  0251 

Moss,  Dana  \  J.,  3114 

Mossbrucker  Jeffrey  A.,  3388 

Murillo,  Este  Mm  R.,  1639 

Nobles,  Walt  ir  E..  Jr..  1620 

Norton,  Mict  ael  J.,  2476 

Ohl.  Jeffrey  1, 1906 

Padden,  Tha  oas  W.,  6015 

Parker.  Carl  fr.,  6379 

Patch,  Phlllia  M..  7876 

Patterson,  Rf  ger  C,  6955 

Pedley.  Willi^  D.,  8887 

Perez.  Phlllio  A..  3938 

Perkins,  Richard  P..  8614 

Phllon,  Jamtt  M.,  1673 

Querela,  Mlc  lael,  8926 

Rapp,  Stephi  in  H.,  5047 

Reese,  Everett  F.,  4167 

Rise,  Brian  Jl>  6428 

RobertsborsI  leld,  Kieth  A.,  3133 

Robillard,  Oi  egory,  6304 

Rowe,  Oerar  I  A.,  0037 

Salinas.  Phlll  p  L.,  6823 

Samples,  Dai  Id  W.,  6718 

Sansone,  Roc  Iman  D.,  8273 

Schneider,  H  enry  J.,  Jr.,  4252 

Sims,  Mark  ]  :.,  9855 

Skopowski,  I  aul  F.,  8541 

Smith.  Willi)  m  E.,  Jr.,  4972 

Snyder,  Ron  dd  W.,  4252 

Souser,  Oera  rd.  A.,  Jr.,  0038  ' 

Strait,  Peter  A.,  8228 

Stroud,  Shai  rn  W.,  3529 

Tabert,  Marl :  T.,  9299 

Taracevicz,  S  teven  F.,  4102 

Thomas,  Tin  lothy  S.,  4026 

Tissue,  Phlll  p  C,  8519 

Tyson,  Greg  iry  S.,  2196 

Valore,  Orlai  ido  M.,  Jr..  2331 

Vandenberg]  le,  Raymond  J.,  Jr.,  5609 

Vanhouten, .  Fohn  S..  2480 

Vaughn,  Chi  rles  B.,  8495 

Warker.  Petjr  M..  0109 

Wassink.  John  R.,  6663 

Weber  Lawrence  K.,  Ill,  1856 

Wilson,  Casttr  K..  9920 

Wilson,  Jose  }h  M.,  5725 

Wojtan,  Edti  ard  W.,  Jr.,  1246 

Yelder,  Chri  itopher  E.,  1496 

Torio,  Paul  ]  t.,  1518 

Zendle,  Neal  H.,  9460 

In  the  Ant  Force 

The  folloiing  named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promol  ion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropiiate  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  o  f  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

)  INK  OP  TRX  AIR  FORCE 

To  he  colonel 
Giannotta,  S&lvatore  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koop.  Homer  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moss,  Howard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Webb.  Ronald,  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Windrath.  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CHAPLAIN 

Davis,  EdwiA  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Monti,  Rob<  rt  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Wilson,  John  L.,  4tf7-58-6550 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  June  3, 
1982,  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  Mty  27,  1982: 
DEPARiifENT  OP  State 


Robert  H.  Ph 
Ambassador  Ext 
tiary  of  the  Unit 
Kingdom  of  Swa 

National  Cod 


of  California,   to  be 
>rdinary  and  Plenipoten- 
States  of  America  to  the 
Id. 

icn.  ON  Educational 

tCH 

The  foUowing-ngmed  persons  to  l>e  Mem- 
bers of  the  National  Council  on  Educational 
Research  for  the  terms  indicated: 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  30, 198: : 

Donald  Barr,  of  i  ::onnecticut.  vice  Helen  S. 
Astin. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  term  expiring 
September  30,  lOK : 

Carl  W.  Salser,  >f  Oregon,  vice  Maria  B. 
Cerda. 

For  terms  expiring  September  30,  1983: 

J.  Floyd  Hall,  of  South  Carolina,  vice 
Alonzo  A.  Crim,  term  expired. 

Donna  Helene  Beame,  of  Missouri,  vice 
Catliarine  C.  Stimpson,  term  expired. 

George  Charles  Roche  III.  of  Michigan, 
vice  Harold  Howe  11,  term  expired. 

For  terms  expiring  September  30, 1984: 

M.  Blouke  Carus,  of  Illinois,  vice  Barbara 
S.  Uehling,  term  expired. 

Howard  L.  Huiwitz,  of  New  York,  vice 
Bernard  C.  WatsoA,  term  expired. 

Onalee  McGraw.  of  Virginia,  vice  Jon  L. 
Harluiess,  term  ex^iired. 

Penny  Pullen,  ^f  Illinois,  vice  Tomas  A. 
Arciniega,  term  e^dpired. 

Elaine  Y.  Schaoler,  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
Harold  L.  Enarsoni  term  expired. 

For  a  term  expinng  September  30, 1985: 

Donald  Barr,  of  Connecticut  (reappoint- 
ment). 

INJTHE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  1370 


\Ltenant  general 
Jdane,  XXX-XX-XXXX  (age 


Tobeli, 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  ( 
57),  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-ilamed  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  titl9  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  un^er  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601; 

7^0  be  Untenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Stone,  447-32- 
5655,  U.S.  Army. 

In  Tiix  Air  Force 

The  following  oTficers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  Section  531.  Title  10.  United  States  Code, 
with  grades  and  ^ates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
rbined  by  the  Seci)etary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE  O^  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Abel,  Donald  S.,  5^6-62-2813 
Abraham,  John  T;,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Abrumese,  Vincertt  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ainsworth,  Jon  D  ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Akin.  Barbara  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aksomitas.  AUyn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alberico.  David  J.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albers.  Lesley  L..  M5-94-5595 
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Alexander,  Mary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUen,  Elliott  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  James  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUey,  Anthony  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
AUman,  CHesson  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anders.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andersen,  Karen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Andersen,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Christopher  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  C^ylde  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Donna  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  John  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Wayne  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Archuleta.  Doran  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Artery,  Jenny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aston,  Theodore  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Audelo,  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avellaneda,  Henry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Avent,  Frank  V.,  IV.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baay.  Dick,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bacon,  Stephen  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Badurek,  DarreU  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker.  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber,  Lawrence  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barker,  Geoffrey  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barnes.  Kenneth  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bamett,  John  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barr.  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett,  Ernest  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barth,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baucom,  Terry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard,  Byron  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Michele  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beard.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beasley,  George  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Behan,  Patrick  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bekebrede,  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell,  Constance  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeU,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bell,  Thurman  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benell,  Roger  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berger,  Wilfred  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berman,  Edward  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Best.  WiUiam  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bibbs,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bieker.  Francis  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birch.  Harry  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bird,  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BJomstad,  Jerry  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black.  Alexander  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blackburn,  Thomas  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bleakney.  Russell  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blevins.  Gerald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blum.  Chet  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blum,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blimie.  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boggs,  Barton  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boivin,  Charles  P.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boma,  Thomas  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond,  Jolin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonds,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bonnett.  George  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Borrmann,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BoteUo,  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Botkins,  Randall  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bottomley.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bower,  Byard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bowker,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyda.  Christopher  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle,  Nolan  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradford,  WiUiam  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brady.  Glenn  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Branan.  Mary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Branin.  Gordon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bray,  Clifton  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brindisi,  Anthony  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brinkley,  William  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brockhagen.  Bruce  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brocklnton,  Billy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brooking,  Michael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Brooks.  Milo  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Stephen  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning,  Richard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brunner,  Lyle  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan.  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchwald,  Joaeph  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buechler,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bulach,  Virgil  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burch  ,  Herbert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums,  Harry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burr,  Beverly  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush,  Thomas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cahoon,  Rory  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaldweU,  Linda  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cameron,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campos,  Gerald  S.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campos,  Ignacio,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cannon,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carchidl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carey,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Charles  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carroll.  Ray  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carson.  RusseU  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cash,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CastiUo,  WUUe  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Opuran,  Jeffery.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chi«man,  Dale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chavez,  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheatham,  Harriet  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chrlsman,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cicchetti.  Paul,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cirafici,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Douglas  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cleveland,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clift,  WiUiam  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clore.  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clutts.  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Charles  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins.  WUliam  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colman.  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Colvin.  Oscar  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compton,  Martin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Compton,  Melvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conners,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Contant,  Donald  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conte,  WUliam  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  E>avid  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook,  Paul  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CookL,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copponex,  Louis  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottman,  Preston  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coulter,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Courtoy.  James  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Craig.  Paul  S..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cramer.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cranford,  Danny  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
erase,  Bradley  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crawford,  Alan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crevier,  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruthlrds.  SUas  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culclasure,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curdy.  David  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cusac.  Leslie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dagostlno,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E>ahl,  Kenneth  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danby,  James  D.  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daniel.  Thomas  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DanieU,  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danielson,  Ronald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dapkus,  Gerald  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Darien,  Arthur,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davenport.  Vernon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Charles  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Pamela  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Delperdang,  Ralph  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Delre.  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deluca,  Victor  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Despain.  Donley  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Detrick,  Andrew  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devaney,  Michael  R,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devine,  Kevin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickman,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Didaleusky,  Dennis  G.  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diesing,  Jeffrey  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUk,  Gary  W.,  303-6O-16S0 
Dingwall,  WUliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodds,  Wayne  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doi,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Etolch,  Larry  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DonateUi,  David  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dorre,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dove,  Herbert  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dove.  PhlUp  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doxey.  Kim  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dozier.  Don  B..  456-96-286S 
Drewry.  Barzielee.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duechting.  Jay  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DueU,  (Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duke,  Lebert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dula.  WUliam  V..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn,  Virginia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunstan,  Guy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Durr,  Michael  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DuteUe,  Gary  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duttry,  Steven  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duval,  Philip  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dybis,  Timothy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dycus,  Gary  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
East,  Belinda  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eastman.  Kenneth  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaves.  Thomas  J..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ebaugh.  Bradley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Echols,  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edingers.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUis,  John  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elmiger.  George  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enke,  Stephen  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epler,  Tony  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernst,  E>avid  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ervine,  John  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erwin,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eudy,  EUeen  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Edward  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EvUsizor,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eye,  Douglas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eyestone,  Richard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Facey,  StaiUey  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faucheux,  Jeffrey  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fauth,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fay.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fergen,  Stewart  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perrera,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fincher,  Alva  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX- 
Fix,  Rene  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fletcher,  DarreU  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pouts,  Charles  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Broughton  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pox,  Neal  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franes,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frank,  Ifichael  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Franklin,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazee,  Daniel  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredal,  Daimy,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frost,  Charles  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frost,  Charles  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fuentes,  Luis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FuUer,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pulton,  James  P..  213-4S-8830 
Puston.  Timothy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oafford.  Frederick  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gal,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oammell.  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oampper,  PhUUp  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oanaway,  John  P..  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oarciadelgado,  Carlos  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gamer,  Richard  B.,  03O-40-S217 
Garris.  BUly  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ous.  0«nld  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ofttes.  Karl  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouidre&u.  Adrien  U.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oaae.  Oresory,  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oebhard.  Edward  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeck.  Randolph  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OeKle.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Geoghetan,  Michael  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
George.  WUliam  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUbert.  WUllam  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glaubach.  Charles  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glenboakl.  Ray  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ooldamith.  Rafael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OoleJ.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodman.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goodman.  Phillip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Crais  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordon.  Neal  D..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orabulls.  Gary  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  La  Goge,  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Robert  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Granade.  Ben  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  Douglas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  James  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graves.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gray.  Stephen  &,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graalano.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greaaley.  PhUlp  H..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  George  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Trad  M.  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregoire.  Scott  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregory,  John  R..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffiths.  Calvin  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griggs,  Gerald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Groke.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gure<^.  Daniel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Guryn.  Michael  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baggarty.  Daniel  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hahn.  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HaU.  Lynn  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Halstead.  Edwin  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamilton,  J.  D.,  Jr..  438-86r2489 
Hamilton,  John  F.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammerle.  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammes.  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond.  Trent  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanle.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Scott  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  Douglas  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson.  Robin  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardwick.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hare.  Tracy  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hargrave.  Robert  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harmon,  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Oerelene  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Richard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Robert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hart.  Steven  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartig.  Connie  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartlkka,  Dale  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hartinger.  James  V..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey,  Kim  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harvey.  Lois  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hasebe.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haselrig.  Alger  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hatcher,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Havelka.  Thomas  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawkins.  Michael  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hawley.  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hayes.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heade.  James  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Headley.  Stephen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heinlein.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helder,  Simon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hellinger.  Martha  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helm.  Ame  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hemmltt.  Rodney  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hening.  Richard  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Henion.  Jame^  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  Richaad  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hensley,  Sue  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hergesell,  Gr^ory  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herman.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez.  Gilbert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hernandez,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herring,  Granit  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herrmann,  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hess,  Robert  1 1..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hester,  Charl  s  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hettinger,  St<  iren  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hetzler,  WiUi)  m  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heussner,  Jef:  rey  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUbum,  Joseph  M.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HiU,  Mary  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hillstrom,  Darid  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Himber,  Steplken  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hines.  Jlmmli  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hinton.  Merle  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hissem.  Richgrd  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hofacre,  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holoviak,  San  uel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUand.  Doui  las  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holeman.  WU  red  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoUoway,  Jul  a  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holman,  Chai  les  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holmes.  Sanf(  rd  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holyfield.  Dai  id  w..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooks,  Richai  d  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hooper,  Thon  las  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoover,  Mich;  lel  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton,  Oeon  ;e  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houchin,  Rid  lard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houser,  Edwa  -d  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Houston,  Hen  ry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howell,  Alan  |^,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HoweU,  Richs-d  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hudgins,  Lew  b  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hulse.  Randa:  I  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunt,  Donald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Arthir  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hiu-d,  John  d.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurley,  WiUi^m  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchison,  Roderick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iloreta,  Arsenio  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
nyko.  Stephefi  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Imondi,  Antht>ny  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Donild  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jackson,  Robtrt  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jacob.  StephAi  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jaffe,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  Rober^  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jamison,  Geat«e  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarrett,  Bruc#  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jawors,  Mark^S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jay,  Jeffery  i,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  WUlkon  H.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  David  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Doifedd  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Goitlon  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Jes^  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Kevin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  Larry  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson.  WeideU,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JoUett,  LewislD..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Floyd  G..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Gastoil  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Grego^  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones.  Lester  PS.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  PhiUlriG.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jordan,  Michael  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jorgensen,  Jetffrey  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joseph,  Jan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jowdy,  Maril;  -n  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jung.  Phillip,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Juntikka.  Ma  -y  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kalbrener,  S<  ott  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Karpack,  Rai  dall  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kastner,  Mic  lael  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kaufmann,  V  ^lliam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kayl,  Kennel  h  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Kearney,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keams,  Donn  K.,  2(4-86-1953 
Kehren,  Paul  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kehrer.  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Keller,  Frederick  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kelley,  Samuel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemp.  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kemp,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kempf,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kempster.  Idark  A.|  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennedy,  Robert  J;  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennemore.  Dusty  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kerbow,  Steve  L.,  4(0-92-1802 
Kerbs,  Daniel  H.,  jf .  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kern.  Howard  S.,  If  2-46-5390 
Keusseyan,  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klrkpatrlck,  Eugen^  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein,  Janice  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klonoski,  Kenneth  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knock,  Marlin  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koch,  Gary  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolleda,  Mark  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koogler,  Samuel  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koozin,  Walter.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Komovich,  WUlard  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kough,  Jeffrey  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kramer,  William  a1.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krause,  Gary  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kraushar,  Charles  ^f .,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krauter,  Kevin  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krishack,  John  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kutzke,  Jonathan  B-  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kweder.  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Labrato.  Eugene  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lackey,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laforgia,  Leonard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lange,  Frederick  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langlcamer,  Jacqueline  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Langkamer,  James  M-,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lapierre,  John  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larivee,  Keith  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson.  Arthur  C,  $77-62-4191 
Lasater,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latimer,  Russell  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavoie.  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawhome,  Dale  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawson,  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawton,  Darcy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lawton,  Stephen  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Layne,  Steven  O.,  SB2-98-0480 
Lefler,  Daniel  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenz,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenzi,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leonard.  Susan  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leseberg,  Mel  C,  5|4-44-1605 
Lewis,  Bruce  E.,  Jrl  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lewis,  Cynthia  J.,  $69-80-6725 
Lewis,  Donald  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lieb,  Jolin  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lieber,  WllUam  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUly,  Brian  Thomae,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lim,  Donald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lineback,  Giles  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Link,  Michael  A.,  2|  7-60-7686 
Lintz,  Terry  G.,  17J-42-7062 
Linyear,  Howard  L,,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loftis,  Benny  C,  4}0-82-0744 
Logan,  Danny  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Logan,  Glen  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Benson  A.,  2|7-56-0704 
Lopes.  Craig  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez,  Antonio  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lormand,  Steve  J.,  {XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loyd,  John  E..  546462-3186 
Lublinkweddik.  Ronald,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ludt,  WiUlam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luginbuhl.  Robert  T.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lund,  Donn  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lundie,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lutes,  Gerald  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luzzi,  August  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynch,  Michael  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lynthgoe,  Marilyn  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Macchia,  Peter,  Jri  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Maddox,  Janie  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magazu,  Domenic,  II.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mainaer.  James  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malone.  William  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manahan.  Gerald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manning.  Richard  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansur.  Minnis  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marotta.  Nicholas  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iilartens,  Marc  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Martin,  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mashbum.  Elizabeth  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masi.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masotti.  John  W.  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matemick.  Chester  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mature,  Roger  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Matuszak,  Leo  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maurer,  Kim,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maxon.  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
May.  Marilyn  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayhew.  Hubert  N.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayo.  Leon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAuliffe.  David  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCabe,  Robert  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarter,  Carlton  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy,  Terrance  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mccarty,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConeghy.  James  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConnell,  Mark  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McConnell,  Stephen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormlck.  Donald  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDevitt,  Phillip  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald,  Lee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McFadden  William  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGarry,  Donald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGee.  Victor  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuinnes,  Michael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGuire,  Timothy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mcintosh,  John  R.  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclntyre.  Ralph  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLean,  Bruce  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McQueen.  Barry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meagher.  Richard  F.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mehlhaff,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melton,  David  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Menze,  James  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mercer.  Ronald  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merrow,  Scott  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meshako.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  Richard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyers,  Ivan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Michel,  Charley  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mielke,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mika,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Millbum.  Brian  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller.  Laura  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Leslie  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiUer,  LesUe  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MUler,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  NeU  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Vernon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiUer,  William  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mills.  Joseph  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mlms,  Eddie  R.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mink.  Leroy  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Minnich,  Alw  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mirtle,  Roderick  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Misgen,  Stephen  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mixon.  PhiUip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miyaoka,  Lester  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mize.  David,  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Modzelesky,  Arthur  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moffett,  Bruce  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mohrmann.  Henry  W..  m.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Bradley  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore.  Frederick  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Garry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Richard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moore,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreman.  Henry  G..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morgan,  Roy  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morlier.  Ronald  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrow.  Edward  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MueUer.  Raymond  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Muhn.  Dennis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Muirhead,  Roger  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MuUen,  E>ann  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mumford.  Carey  G..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murone.  Ronald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  John  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murphy,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray.  Brent  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  Ronald  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers.  Danny  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Eugene  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Myers,  Helen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagel,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nagengast,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nannestad.  Steven  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Napoletano,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NatoU.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nazario,  Antonio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neary,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Arthur  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Donald  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neptune.  Gerald  E..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Netro,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neudorfer,  Charles  P.,  n.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neveu,  Irwin  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neville.  Randall  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nickell,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nicolas,  AngeUto  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nixon.  Roy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noel.  Danny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan,  Kenneth  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolet.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nordquist.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Normadin.  NeU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Novy,  Dennis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Noyes.  George  A.,  in,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nulla,  Otto  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NuU,  Clinton  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nunnalle,  James  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nunc.  Bernardo,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gates,  Constance,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obrecht,  Jerry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'ConneU,  Brian  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ofcarclk.  Bruce  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olbert,  Douglas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olmstead,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olsen,  Douglas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oltman.  Paul  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oncale,  Gary  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ormston.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ostrander.  William  P.  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Otto,  David  F.  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen.  Ronny  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owen,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PaceUa.  John  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Cody  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  David  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer.  Sterling  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pang.  Michael.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parayo,  Rudolph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parent.  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Glenn  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Robbert  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker.  William  E..  HI.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrish.  Arlan  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paschkewitz.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulding.  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck.  Thomas  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pena.  Glenn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pepin,  Lester  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perrone,  Vincent  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pesonen,  Andrew  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pestana,  Mark  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterka,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petkovich,  Joel  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petkunas,  Dannie  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pfarrer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips,  Earl,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pitchford,  Darryl  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poe,  Daniel  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PoUlck.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poison.  Houston  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poole.  Roy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Pope,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poulos,  Thomas.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell,  MerrUee  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powers.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prentice-Hitchcock.  Noreen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Presley,  Rufus  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Preston,  Edward  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  William  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Procko.  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prosek,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prusak,  Michael,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quasnltschka.  Eric  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quigley,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quigley,  Mark  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quinn.  William  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rachal,  William  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rachel,  Danny  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rader,  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rainey.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ralphs.  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rambow.  Danny  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratcliff .  Phillip  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ratliff.  George  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Razer.  Jerry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reed.  Jack  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeves.  Samuel  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Regehr,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reher,  Raymond  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ReiUy,  David,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rencher.  Don  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Renfro.  Charles  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Revels.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhoades,  Glenn  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ribas,  Fernando  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ricci.  James  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rice,  George  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rich,  Edna  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards,  Lawrence  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards,  NeU  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ridenour.  Wayne  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riding,  Dean  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riggin.  Susan  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rimo,  Charles  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roach,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robert,  Ronald  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Michael  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson.  Charies  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robertson,  Troy  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roediger,  Carl  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roether,  Jeffrey  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers.  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers,  Roy  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers,  Warren  C.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoUer,  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Root.  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosado.  Artemio.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rurak.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruff,  Burton  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runyan.  Thomas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rush,  Jessie  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rush,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rutledge.  WUliam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan,  Dennis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rybacki.  Andrew  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sadler,  Randy  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sahut,  Henry  C.  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saier.  WUliam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sasak.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders,  Percy  L.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saunders,  Reginald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savage.  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Savana,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scarborough,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaaf,  IiUchael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt,  Robin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schnaible,  James  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schomas.  William  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schramm,  Kenneth  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schretter,  Lawrence  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Schroeder,  Omry  W..  SST-40-3005 
Schumacher.  Mmx  M.,  B57-80-7873 
Schuppel.  JOMph  A..  130-38-6S«9 
Schwennlng.  DavM  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Charles  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Donald  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  Wayne  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seaton.  Sherman  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sedlacek.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seeley.  Richard  fL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sell.  Ruby  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Semiate,  Keith  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Serangell.  Joaeph  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton.  Monty  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shadden.  Richard  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shaffer,  Alan  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shank.  Timothy  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelton.  Eddie  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherer,  Clement  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sherwin.  KeUy  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shoemaker.  Daniel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sierchio.  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons.  Van  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simma.  Kevin  M..  526-08-397 
Simon.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simonaon.  Martin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson.  Rick  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Siwlk.  Wayne  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sknynowski.  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slack.  Howard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slep,  Shlomo  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slone.  Michael  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Slough.  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SmOek.  John  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smiley.  RandaU  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Clifton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Dana  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Emmltt  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Forrest  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Gregory  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  John  R.  ni.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Lawrence  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith.  Vaughn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smolln.  Michael  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smoot.  Donald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smyth.  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snead.  Daniel  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snow.  William  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  David  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder,  Larry  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soares.  Philip  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Soben.  Robert  8..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sordo.  Oscar.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sorenaen.  Alan  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Souther.  Stephen  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spangler,  Christian  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spangler,  Michael  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spanier,  Stewart  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spence,  Donnie  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spencer,  Gene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Spero.  Ronald  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Squeo.  Anthony  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Staib,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUuber,  Ben  Z..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUuffer,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steele,  John  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stefoneck.  Jeffrey  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stein.  John  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Steinkamp.  David  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stellar,  Frank  C,  38(M6-8384 
Stephens.  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sterling.  Thomas  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stevens.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Bradley  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  Fredrlc  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart.  John  R.  m.  45S-06'3444 
Stimpson.  Steven  BC.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stokea.  ayde  M^  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
St<me.  Dallas  R..  367-44-606? 
Stone.  Jerry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Strother.  Mark  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Struna.  Matthew  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Suggs.  Charies  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Sullivan.  Timotky  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sulver,  James  Q,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Summers,  Donald  L.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Svendsen,  Keitt|  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swanson,  Stanley  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Swartzwelder,  Jhhn  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SzkU,  Michael  Ji.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tagert,  Ronald  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Talkington,  GUBert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallman,  Williaia  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tankersley,  Ml<iiael  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanner.  Harold  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tanouye.  Larry  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatum.  Don  W.„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tatum,  Stanley  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Taylor,  Tracy  AJ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Temple.  Robertlc..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Templeton.  Ro<^ey  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terrana,  Steven!  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terrebonne,  Leonard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Terry,  KennethJE..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tezak.  Linda  L.,<  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thayer,  Arthur  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thogersen,  SteD|E  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas.  Jef  f  re^  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  Richai|l  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thomas,  WlUiaiii  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Thompson,  Clai|de  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
um  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

XXX-XX-XXXX 
I,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 
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XXX-XX-XXXX 
XXX-XX-XXXX 


Thompson,  Ma 
Thomburg,  1 
Thrash,  Jimmy  j 
Tiahrt.  Harold, 
Tiedman,  Louis] 
Tigner,  George  f 
Tippins,  James  1 
Tlsty.  Steven  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tobln,  Roy  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tompkins,  Jamfs  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tovani.  Lester  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tower,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tozier,  Charles  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trenor,  Robert  t-.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trimble,  John  It.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Troxel,  Bruce  RL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trudeau,  Charlis  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tucker,  Her  D..  E56-74-3331 
Turek,  Gary  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turk,  Melba  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Turner,  Kristin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood,  CaMn  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Underwood.  Kathryn  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urive,  Conrad,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Urman,  Walter  t-,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Utterback,  Loyd  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vallimont,  Joseph  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vandalinda,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderwall.  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanlaak,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanrite,  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vamer,  David  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vaugtin,  Alan  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veith,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veltrl,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Venus,  James  M-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veres,  Michael  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vincent.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Viray,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogel.  Eric  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vogelgesang,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vonderhoff ,  Se|den  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vucic,  David  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VytlacU,  Steven  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wacker,  Larry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waite,  Richard  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walden,  David  C.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldrip,  TravlalG.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Waldrup,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUace,  JamesIM.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUace,  Roberi  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walter,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walzel.  Gerald  ^,  466-86-1 238 
Warner,  Helen  9.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren,  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wartgow,  Jeffrey  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warthen.  Mead  e  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Waszczak,  Charles  A. J] 
Waterstreet,  David  L. 
Watson.  Dennis  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson,  Frank  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Watson.  Nicholas  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weart.  Gregory  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weathers,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weaver,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Weitkam,  Louis.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wells.  Jerry  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wendt,  Gilbert  M.,  46»-96-4277 
Westfall.  Philip  J.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Westmoreland.  Daniel  K..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wetterlin,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheatley.  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wheeler,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whicker.  George  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whltaker.  Michael  H,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Billy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
White,  Kathleen  A.,  SOO-58-2965 
White,  Marvin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitlock,  Timothy  8-  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Whitson.  Stephen  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wida,  Paul  J.,  056-48-l0207 
Wiley.  Russell  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Will,  Richard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUleck.  Dennis  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams.  Linda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Lindsey  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Thomas  B..  1 XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  Allen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilson,  David  L.,  460480-8930 
Wilson,  Steven  M..  566^92-2290 
Wlnfield,  Rosie  L,,  58?-58-6037 
Wirtanen,  Richard  A,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wolfe,  Kevin  M.,  522-<80-7336 
Wolfe,  Larry  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Rexford  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Stuart  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodhull,  Mark  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woodring,  Ronald  W,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Woods.  Rosie  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wooten.  Vagola  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Worman,  Wayne  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wordsdale.  Thomas  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright.  Frederick  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Richard  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wright,  Robert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wu,  Sally  S.  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yarbrough,  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  David.  520-62^3732 
Young,  Ronald  E..  58>-16-5127 
Yucha.  Stanley  E.,  Jn.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zahrt,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zane,  Jerome  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ziegenhom,  Ross  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zilvinskis,  Helen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zinck,  George  M.,  504^6-7364 
The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
'  the  Regular  Air  Force,  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  K),  United  States  Code, 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  duties  indicated,  and  with 
grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  tke  Air  Force. 

CHAf'LAIM 

Anderson,  James  R.,  ^28-58-4406 
Coltpn,  Kenneth  R.,  |86-42-0313 
Echols,  Charles  W..  4S3-66-4731 
Egan,  John  R.,  569-lt-5766 
Glatts,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hadley,  Robert  W.,  2$4-38-1571 
Hamilton,  Victor  W.,  231-76-296 
Hart,  Raymond  C,  4)3-56-9286 
Montecalvo,  Carlo  F.j  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulnix,  John  R.,  371|38-4286 
Nicholson,  Patrick  LJ  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olasyk.  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson,  Wallace  H,,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sandi,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schrum,  Everett  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schueller,  Laveme  L ,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Stryjewski.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Supa,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wilboume,  Henry  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zoshak,  William  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

JUDOa  ADVOCATE  CORPS 

Kuster,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lehman.  Alan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smlui,  Clyde  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Starr,  Eddy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NtntSK  CORPS 

Adams,  Beth  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ain  Deborah,  A.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  Cheryl  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen,  Dale  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allsup,  Doris  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arellaneo,  Mary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baer,  Rebacca  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bane,  Wendy  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Beinbom,  Dean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benefield,  Nancy  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bey,  Barbara  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohnenkamp,  Jan  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boyle,  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brauner,  Melanie  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridge,  Rhonda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Margaret  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burtner,  Elizabeth,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Campbell,  Philip  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carsten.  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Christine  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coleman,  Hollis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  Carole  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cottrell.  William  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis.  Ann  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dabkowski.  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Susan  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dewoody.  Marvls  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dipentima.  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eaton,  Kay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis,  Steven  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Erickson,  Marjorie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  Melissa  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flowers,  Patricia  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pontenot,  Carolyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis,  Laura  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fraser,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fullenkamp,  Durelle  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oagnon,  Nancy  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUbert,  Rebecca  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gill,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glaser,  Mary  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffin,  Ramona  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helton,  Karen  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Linda  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  Kattu-yn  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HiUer,  Denise  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Huard,  Janet  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphrey,  Vlcki  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Iklrt,  Judy  L.  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janson,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Johnson,  Rebecca  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elarabin,  Helen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kayes,  Marvin  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kenebrew,  Linda  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kittrell,  John  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knecht,  Richard  J..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kristensen.  Elaine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Laney,  Cathy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ledzinski,  Teresa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loseth,  Judith  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lubitz,  Jeffrey,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
March,  PoUy  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mclndoe,  Kathleen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merson,  Brent  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Jane  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiUer,  RIU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitchell,  Marilee  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mitro,  Edna  J.  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Montgolf,  Danny  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueggenborg,  Brenda  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murdock,  Eric  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ness,  PatricU  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nygaard,  LoweU  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olson.  Virginia  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Omahoney,  Andrea  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ororke.  Janice  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paine,  Lisa  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plante,  Denise  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rank,  Melissa  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reeveshoche,  IiCary  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  RiU  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roman.  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rusch,  Roxane,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RuaseU,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabree,  MicheUe  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sampson.  Crystal  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SchlitUer.  Melamle  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schobel,  Deborah  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schwartz,  Judith  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scialdo,  Antonia,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott,  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sells,  Rudy  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shak,  Robin  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shoemaker,  Colleen  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simmons,  Linda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Simpson,  Donna  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smith,  Frankle  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Specht,  Jean  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stack.  Judith  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stephenson.  Susan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stewart,  Harry  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sutton,  Barbara  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Teal,  Brenda  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tripp,  Sandra  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vanderburg,  Kathleen,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Veal,  Phyllis  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vega,  SheUa  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
VerviUe,  BAichael  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Vonschlieder,  Lynn  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WaUer,  Marilyn  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ward,  William  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Warren,  Winnette,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welch,  Bonnie  J.  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Calvin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Williams,  Sarah  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Winters,  Christine  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wisniewski.  Mark  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Yamish,  Mark  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  Catherine  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

KKSICAL  SKRVICC  CORPS 

Beam,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bunker,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper,  Jeffrey  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Culfa,  Joseph  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Derosa,  George,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckerman,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fye,  Samuel  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gelish,  Anthony.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gugenberger.  Albert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Helvey.  Charles  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ingram,  C.  Jean,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Joens,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kolwitz,  Susan  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahlum,  Philip  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaUonee,  Leslie  L..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marsh,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Frank  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obenoskey,  Milton  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Riccardl.  Ralph.  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Melvin  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers,  Jim  William,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scripture,  Thomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Shelton,  James  W.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SUvemail,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Snyder.  BUly  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Triche,  Gary  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Utterback,  Meredith  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wagner,  Jonattian  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walker,  George  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Wood,  Leslie  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

BIOMEDICAL  SCIEMCES  CORPS 

Adams,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ainscough,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber.  Jimmy  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berberich,  George  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brennecke,  Cornelius  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridges,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buck,  Joe  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheatham,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cheney,  Frank  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Childress.  Terry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotto,  Miguel  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Lewis  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckburg,  Eva  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  Dallas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fanton,  John  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forbes,  Sherman  Guy,  UI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gengo,  Pamela  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzales,  Doris  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hammond,  Kurt  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanak,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hobbs,  Patricia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  Linda  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klassy,  Sandra  S^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koehnlein,  Virginia  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lautman,  Stephen  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LUUe,  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lull,  David  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahon,  Daniel  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClure,  William  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenna,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Middleton.  Timothy  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Odle,  Randy  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohaver.  Paul  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Page,  Deborah  8.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Philpott,  Timothy  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Postlewaite.  Riciiard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pue,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pugh,  Richard  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ricci,  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers,  Linda  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudolph,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sadowski,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schutte,  Richard  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scott.  James  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
8em,  Steven  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sipes,  Walter  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Smitherman,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
SpUlers,  Carol  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sventek,  Jeffrey  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tallant,  Steven  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tinder,  Jan  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Trahan,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Welenc.  Paula  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
York,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Young,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

IM  THE  Ant  FOBCB 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LIME  OP  THE  Am  PORCE 

Rose,  Galen  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walling.  DarreU  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regular  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code. 
with  a  view  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
nUned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

CHAPLAIH 

Keane,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

iniSSE  CORPS 

King,  Maureen  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sheeley,  JuaniUK.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


WITHDRAWAL 

Withdrawal  received  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  June  2,  1982.  under 
authority  of  the  order  of  the  Senate  of 
May  27, 1982: 

Richard  H.  Still,  Jr.,  of  Georgia,  to  be  U.S. 
attorney  for  the  northern  district  of  Geor- 
gia for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  William  L. 
Harper,  resigned,  which  was  sent  to  the 
Senate  on  March  11, 1982. 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  DJD..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

In  days  of  serenity  and  peace.  O 
Ood.  we  pray  for  Your  abidilng  pres- 
ence, and  in  times  of  anxiety,  cause 
Tour  spirit  to  give  us  strength.  We 
tulmlt.  O  Ood,  that  we  too  often  rely 
on  our  power,  intellect,  and  insight. 
Yet.  with  aU  our  ability  we  do  not 
btiUd  the  world  we  ought  and  we  fall 
short  of  the  glory  of  Your  kingdom. 
Teach  us  to  seek  Your  guidance,  that 
with  sensitivity  of  purpose  and  a 
cleansing  of  our  will,  we  may  truly  be 
men  and  women  reflecting  the  majesty 
of  Your  creation.  Amen. 


Mr.  LUJANI  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Sd- 
BERiJNG  and  I  today  are  introducing 
the  Wildemeap  Protection  Act  of  1982. 

This  act  prdhibits  the  production  of 
oil  and  gas,  filneral  and  geothermal 
resources  in  vlldemess  areas.  It  pro- 
vides also  for  Inventories  to  be  carried 
on  by  nondes|ructive  means  in  wilder- 
ness areas.  Itjalso  provides  that  if  the 
President  finc^  that  there  is  an  urgent 
national  need^  that  those  areas  can  be 
opened  up  for  development  with  the 
consent  of  the  Congress. 

Finally,  it  i  protects  the  existing 
rights  of  thos^  who  may  have  rights  in 
this  area.  I  wbuld  hope  my  colleagues 
would  support  such  legislation. 


THE  JOX7RNAL 

The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


STUDENT  FINANCIAL  AID-HIGH 
SCHOOL  SENIORS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  ISx.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, in  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  the 
lead  article  was  titled,  "Clouded 
Dreams,"  and  it  really  dealt  with  high 
school  seniors  today  who  are  suddenly 
being  faced  with  the  realization  that 
what  Congress  did  a  year  ago  on  cut- 
ting back  on  education  programs  was 
really  having  an  impact  on  them  and 
that  many  were  not  going  to  be  able  to 
go  to  the  college  of  their  choice,  in 
some  cases  not  going  to  colleges  at  all. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  trage- 
dy. I  think  that  Congress  in  its  action 
in  the  next  few  days  on  the  budget 
had  better  be  very  sure  that  we  make 
absolutely  no  further  cuts  in  the  stu- 
dent programs,  that  we  protect  these 
young  people  so  we,  in  this  country, 
can  really  protect  ourselves. 

Let  us  stay  with  education  as  the 
strongest  defense  we  have  to  protect 
this  country  and  its  future. 


wbi 
oris 


COMMUNICATION  PROM  HON. 
CHARLES  ROSE,  A  MEMBER  OF 
CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House  the  following  communication 
from  Hon.  Charles  Rose,  Member  of 
Congress:        ' 

Congress  OFtTHE  Uniteo  States, 

HodsE  OF  REFRXSOfTATTVES, 

Waatiington,  D.C.,  June  7,  19S2. 
Hon.  Thomas  p!  O'Neill.  Jr. 
Speaker  of  the  Hoxise,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Spi  aker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Paragiaph  2  of  House  Rule  I/SO), 
this  Is  to  notify  you  that  a  former  employee 
of  mine  has  l>4en  served  with  a  deposition 
subpoena  to  t^tify  or  produce  documents 
for  things,  issued  from  the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  Impro  Prodtcts.  Inc.  v.  John  B.  Herrick, 
et  at.  Civil  Actfcn  No.  78-235-2,  a  case  pend- 
ing in  the  SoiKhem  District  of  Iowa.  The 
subpoena  calls  for  production  of  documents 
and  testimony  related  to  the  official  func- 
tions of  the  Ho^e. 

After  I  hav^  reviewed  the  matter,  and 
make  the  necessary  determination  under 
Paragraph  3  ot  Rule  I/SO),  I  will  communi- 
cate them  to  y<tu  as  required. 

With  best  wi^es. 

Charlie  Rose. 


Washingtcn,  D.C,  June  7,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Ne  ill.  Jr. 
The  Speaker  of  the  House,  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Speaker:   In  compliance  with 
Rule  L  of  the  Rules  «f  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  am  notifying  you  that  I  have 
received  a  subpoena  iissued  from  the  United 
States  District  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
Iximbla  for  certain  paters  in  the  custody  and 
control   of   the   Committee   on   Merchant 
Marine  and  FisheriesJ 
Sincerely. 

Salter  B.  Jones, 

Chairman. 


ANNOUNCEl^ENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER!  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  claise  5  of  rule  I,  the 
Chair  announces  that  he  will  postpone 
further  proceediijgs  today  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
a  recorded  vote  of  the  yeas  and  nays 
are  ordered,  or  o^  which  the  vote  is 
objected  to  imder  clause  4  of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  vot^s,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Wedhesday,  June  9,  1982. 


PATENT 
OFFICE  A 


Mr.  KAS' 
move  to  suspend 
the  bUl  (H.R.  62< 
propriations  to  thj 
mark   Office   in 
Commerce,  and  f( 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read 


TRADEMARK 
ORIZAnON 


Sincerely, 


COMMUNI 
WALTER 

comm: 

MARINE 


THE  WILDERNESS  PROTECTION 
ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  LUJAN  of  New  Mexico  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 


TION      FROM      HON. 
JONES,  CHAIRMAN, 
ON      MERCHANT 
FISHERIES 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the, 
House  the  following  communication 
from  Hon.  Salter  B.  Jones,  chair- 
man. Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries: 

HoosE  OF  Representatives,  Com- 
mittee oa  Merchant  Marine  and 

P^HERIEf,. 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rules  and  pass 
)  to  authorize  ap- 
Patent  and  Trade- 
he  Department  of 
other  purposes,  as 

follows: 

.6260 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  \the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  pay- 
ment of  salaries  and  necessary  expenses  of 
the  Patent  and  Tradem&rk  Office  to  become 
available  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $76,000,000. 
and  in  fiscal  years  1084  and  198S  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  as  well  as  such  addi- 
tional or  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary,  for  increases  in  salary,  pay,  re- 
tirement, or  other  employee  benefits  au- 
thorized by  law.  Pu^ds  available  under  this 
section  shall  be  used  to  reduce  by  50  per 
centum  the  payment,  of  fees  under  section 
41  (a)  and  (b)  of  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  by  independ^t  inventors  and  non- 
profit organizational  as  defined  in  regula- 
tions established  bi  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Tndeimrks,  and  by  small  busi- 
ness concerns  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  and  by  regulations  es- 
tablished by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion^  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  Act,  any 
amount  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion and,  in  addltioh.  such  fees  as  shall  be 
collected  pursuant  to  title  35,  United  States 
Code,  and  the  Tra4emark  Act  of  1946,  as 
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amended  (15  U.S.C.  1051  et  seq.).  may 
remain  available  without  fiscal  year  limita- 
tion. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses of  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office, 
$121,461,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982.  and  such  additional  or  sup- 
plemental amounts  as  may  be  necessary  for 
increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  or  other 
employee  benefits  authorized  by  law. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  41(a)  of  title  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  shall  charge  the 
following  fees: 

"1.  On  filing  each  application  for  an  origi- 
nal patent,  except  in  design  or  plant  cases. 
$300:  in  addition,  on  filing  or  on  presenta- 
tion at  any  other  time,  $30  for  each  claim  in 
independent  form  which  is  in  excess  of 
three,  $10  for  each  claim  (whether  inde- 
pendent or  dependent)  which  is  in  excess  of 
twenty,  and  $100  for  each  application  con- 
taining a  multiple  dependent  claim.  For  the 
purpose  of  computing  fees,  a  multiple  de- 
pendent claim  as  referred  to  in  section  112 
of  this  title  or  any  claim  depending  there- 
from shall  be  considered  as  separate  de- 
pendent claims  in  accordance  with  the 
number  of  claims  to  which  reference  is 
made.  Errors  in  payment  of  the  additional 
fees  may  be  rectified  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations of  the  Commissioner. 

"2.  For  issuing  each  original  or  reissue 
patent,  except  in  design  or  plant  cases,  $500. 

"3.  In  design  and  plant  cases: 

"a.  On  filing  each  design  application,  $125. 

"b.  On  filing  each  plant  application,  $200. 

"c.  On  issuing  each  design  patent,  $175. 

"d.  On  issuing  each  plant  patent,  $250. 

"4.  On  filing  each  application  for  the  re- 
issue of  a  patent.  $300;  in  addition,  on  filing 
or  on  presentation  at  any  other  time,  $30 
for  each  claim  in  independent  form  which  is 
in  excess  of  the  number  of  independent 
claims  of  the  original  patent,  and  $10  for 
each  claim  (whether  independent  or  de- 
pendent) which  is  in  excess  of  twenty  and 
also  in  excess  of  the  number  of  claims  of  the 
original  patent.  Errors  in  payment  of  the 
additional  fees  may  be  rectified  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner. 

"5.  On  filing  each  disclaimer.  $50. 

"6.  On  filing  an  app>eal  from  the  examiner 
to  the  Board  of  Appeals,  $115;  in  addition, 
on  filing  a  brief  in  support  of  the  appeal, 
$115,  and  on  requesting  on  oral  hearing 
before  the  Board  of  Appeals,  $100. 

"7.  On  filing  each  petition  for  the  revival 
of  an  unintentionally  abandoned  applica- 
tion for  a  patent  or  for  the  unintentionally 
delayed  payment  of  the  fee  for  Issuing  each 
patent.  $500,  imless  the  petition  is  filed 
under  sections  133  or  151  of  this  title,  in 
which  case  the  fee  shall  be  $50. 

"8.  For  petitions  for  one-month  extensions 
of  time  to  take  actions  required  by  the  Com- 
missioner in  an  application: 

"a.  On  fUing  a  first  petition,  $50. 

"b.  On  filing  a  second  petition,  $100. 

"c.  On  filing  a  third  or  subsequent  peti- 
tion, $200.". 

(b)  Section  41(b)  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
C(xle,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  charge  the 
following  fees  for  maintaining  a  patent  in 
force: 

"1.  Three  years  and  six  months  after 
grant,  $400. 

"2.  Seven  years  and  six  months  after 
grant,  $800. 

"3.  meven  years  and  six  months  after 
grant,  $1,200. 
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Unless  payment  of  the  applicable  mainte- 
nance fee  is  received  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  on  or  before  the  date  the 
fee  is  due  or  within  a  grace  period  of  six 
months  thereafter,  the  patent  will  expire  as 
of  the  end  of  such  grace  period.  The  Com- 
missioner may  require  the  payment  of  a  sur- 
charge as  a  condition  of  accepting  within 
such  six-month  grace  period  the  late  pay- 
ment of  an  applicable  maintenance  fee.  No 
fee  will  be  established  for  maintaining  a 
design  or  plant  patent  in  force.". 

(c)  Section  41(c)  of  title  35.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)(1)  The  Commissioner  may  accept  the 
payment  of  any  maintenance  fee  required 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  section  after  the 
six-month  grace  period  if  the  delay  is  shown 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  to 
have  been  unavoidable.  The  Commissioner 
may  require  the  payment  of  a  surcharge  as 
a  condition  of  accepting  payment  of  any 
maintenance  fee  after  the  six-month  grace 
period.  If  the  Commissioner  accepts  pay- 
ment of  a  maintenance  fee  after  the  six- 
month  grace  period,  the  patent  shall  be  con- 
sidered as  not  having  expired  at  the  end  of 
the  grace  period. 

"(2)  No  patent,  the  term  of  which  has 
been  maintained  as  a  result  of  the  accept- 
ance of  a  payment  of  a  maintenance  fee 
under  this  subsection,  shall  abridge  or 
affect  the  right  of  any  person  or  his  succes- 
sors in  business  who  made,  purchased  or 
used  after  the  six-month  grace  period  but 
prior  to  the  acceptance  of  a  maintenance 
fee  under  this  subsection  anything  protect- 
ed by  the  patent,  to  continue  the  use  of,  or 
to  sell  to  others  to  be  used  or  sold,  the  spe- 
cific thing  so  made,  purchased,  or  used.  The 
court  before  which  such  matter  is  in  ques- 
tion may  provide  for  the  continued  manu- 
facture, use  or  sale  of  the  thing  made,  pur- 
chased, or  used  as  specified,  or  for  the  man- 
ufacture, use  or  sale  of  which  substantial 
preparation  was  made  after  the  six-month 
grace  period  but  before  the  acceptance  of  a 
maintenance  fee  under  this  subsection,  and 
it  may  also  provide  for  the  continued  prac- 
tice of  any  process,  practiced,  or  for  the 
practice  of  which  substantial  preparation 
was  made,  after  the  six-month  grace  period 
but  prior  to  the  acceptance  of  a  mainte- 
nance fee.  under  this  subsection,  to  the 
extent  and  under  such  terms  as  the  court 
deems  equitable  for  the  protection  of  invest- 
ments made  or  business  commenced  after 
the  six-month  grace  period  but  before  the 
acceptance  of  a  maintenance  fee  under  the 
subsection.". 

(d)  Section  41(d)  of  title  35.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  The  Commissioner  will  establish  fees 
for  all  other  processing,  services,  or  materi- 
als related  to  patents  not  specified  above  to 
recover  the  estimated  average  cost  to  the 
Office  of  such  processing,  services,  or  mate- 
rials. The  yearly  fee  for  providing  a  library 
specified  in  section  13  of  this  title  with  un- 
certified printed  copies  of  the  specifications 
and  drawings  for  all  patents  issued  in  that 
year  will  be  $50.". 

(e)  Section  41(f)  of  tiUe  35,  United  SUtes 
C^ode.  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(f)  The  fees  esUblished  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  of  this  section  may  be  adjusted  by 
the  Commissioner  on  October  1,  1985,  and 
every  third  year  thereafter,  to  reflect  any 
fluctuations  occurring  during  the  previous 
three  years  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
Changes  of  less  than  1  per  centum  may  be 
ignorecL". 

(f)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  31  of  the 
Trademarii  Act  of   1946,  as  amended  (15 


U.8.C.  1113),  is  amended  by  deleting  "Fees 
will  be  set  and  adjusted  by  the  CommisBion- 
er  to  recover  in  aggregate  50  per  centum  of 
the  estimated  average  cost  to  the  Office  of 
such  processing.  Fees  for  all  other  senrioes 
or  materials  related  to  trademarks  and 
other  marks  will  recover  the  estimated  aver- 
age cost  to  the  Office  of  perfonning  the 
service  or  furnishing  the  material.". 

(g)  Section  42(c)  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  the  following 
sentence  at  the  end  thereof:  "Fees  available 
to  the  Commissioner  under  section  31  of  the 
Trademark  Act  of  1946.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1113).  shall  be  used  exclusively  for 
the  processing  of  trademark  registrations 
and  for  other  services  and  materials  related 
to  trademarks.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  3(a)  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "not  more  than  fifteen";  and  (2)  by 
inserting  the  phrase  "appointed  imder  sec- 
tion 7  of  this  title"  immediately  after  the 
phrase  "examlners-in-chler*. 

Sec.  5.  Section  111  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  111.  Application  for  patent  shall  be 
made,  or  authorized  to  be  made,  by  the  in- 
ventor, except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
title,  in  writing  to  the  Commissioner.  Such 
appUcation  shall  include  (Da  specification 
as  prescribed  by  section  112  of  this  title:  (2) 
a  drawing  as  prescribed  by  section  113  of 
this  title:  and  (3)  an  oath  by  the  applicant 
as  prescribed  by  section  115  of  this  title. 
The  application  must  be  accompanied  by 
the  fee  required  by  law.  The  fee  and  oath 
may  be  submitted  after  the  specification 
and  any  required  drawing  are  submitted, 
within  such  period  and  under  such  condi- 
tions, including  the  payment  of  a  surcharge, 
as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  Commissioner. 
Upon  failure  to  submit  the  fee  and  oath 
within  such  prescribed  period,  the  applica- 
tion shall  be  regarded  as  abandoned,  unless 
it  is  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Com- 
missioner that  the  delay  in  submitting  the 
fee  and  oath  was  unavoidable.  The  filing 
date  of  an  application  shall  be  the  date  on 
which  the  specification  and  any  required 
drawing  are  received  in  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.". 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  116  of  title  35,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "Joint  inventors"  from  the  title  and 
inserting  in  its  place  "Inventors";  and  (2)  in 
the  third  paragraph,  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"a  person  is  Joined  in  an  appUcation  for 
patent  as  Joint  inventor  through  error,  or  a 
Joint  Inventor  is  not  included  in  an  applica- 
tion through  error"  and  inserting  in  iU 
place  the  phrase  "through  error  a  person  is 
named  in  an  appUcation  for  patent  as  the 
Inventor,  or  through  error  an  inventor  is 
not  named  in  an  appUcation". 

(b)  Section  256  of  title  35,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 
"S  256.  Correction  of  named  inventor 

"Whenever  through  error  a  person  is 
named  in  an  issued  patent  as  the  inventor, 
or  through  error  an  inventor  is  not  named 
in  an  issued  patent  and  such  error  arose 
without  any  deceptive  intention  on  his  part, 
the  Commissioner  may,  on  appUcation  of  all 
the  parties  and  assignees,  with  proof  of  the 
facts  and  such  other  requiremenU  as  may 
be  imposed,  issue  a  certificate  correcting 
such  error. 

"The  error  of  omitting  inventors  or 
naming  persons  who  are  not  inventors  shaU 
not  invaUdate  the  patent  in  which  such 
error  occurred  if  it  can  be  corrected  as  pro- 
vided  In   this  section.   The  court   before 
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which  such  matter  is  called  in  question  may 
order  correction  of  the  patent  on  notice  and 
beuing  of  all  parties  concerned  and  the 
Cominlvtoner  shall  issue  a  certificate  ac- 
oordlDgly.". 

Sk.  7.  SecUon  6  of  UUe  38.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  paragraph  (d) 
thereof. 

Sac.  8.  (a)  Section  8(a)  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946.  aa  amended  (15  VM.C.  1058(a)). 
is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  "still"; 
and  (3)  by  inaerting  the  phrase  "in  com- 
merce" imoaedlately  after  the  word  "use". 

(b)  Section  8(b)  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  U^.C.  1058(b)).  is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  word  "still"; 
and  (3)  by  inaerting  the  phrase  "in  com- 
merce" immediately  after  the  word  "use". 

Sk.  9.  (a)  Section  13  of  the  Trademark 
Act  of  1946,  aa  amended  (15  U.S.C.  1063).  is 
amended  (1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "a  veri- 
fied" and  inaerting  in  its  place  the  word 
"an":  (3)  by  adding  the  phrase  "when  re- 
quested prior  to  the  expiration  of  an  exten- 
sion" immediately  after  the  word  "cause"; 
and  (3)  by  deleting  the  fourth  sentence. 

(b)  Section  14  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amended  (15  n.S.C.  1064).  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  the  word  "verified". 

Sic.  10.  Section  IS  of  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946.  as  amended  (15  U.8.C.  1065).  is 
amended  by  deleting  the  phrase  "the  publi- 
cation" and  inaerting  in  its  place  the  word 
"reglatration". 

8k.  11.  The  first  sentence  of  section  16  of 
the  Trademark  Act  of  1046.  as  amended  (15 
U.S.C.  1066).  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Upon  petition  showing  extraordinary  clr- 
eumataoces,  the  Commiasioner  may  declare 
that  an  Interference  exists  when  application 
is  made  for  the  registration  of  a  mark  which 
so  resembles  a  mark  previously  registered 
by  anbtber,  or  for  the  registration  of  which 
another  has  previously  made  application,  as 
to  be  likely  when  applied  to  the  goods  or 
when  used  in  connection  with  the  services 
of  the  applicant  to  cause  confusion  or  mis- 
take or  to  deceive.". 

8k.  13.  Section  31  of  tlUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  deleting  the  phrase  "Day  for  taking 
action  falling  on  Saturday,  Simday,  or  holi- 
day" from  the  title  and  inserting  in  its  place 
the  phrase  "Filing  date  and  day  for  taking 
action"; 

(3)  by  inaerting  the  following  as  subsec- 
U(m  (a): 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  paper  or  fee  required  to  be 
filed  In  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office 
wai  be  considered  filed  in  the  Office  on  the 
date  on  which  it  was  deposited  with  the 
United  States  Postal  Service  or  would  have 
been  deposited  with  the  United  States 
Postal  Service  but  for  postal  service  Inter- 
ruptions or  emergencies  designated  by  the 
Commissioner."; 

(3)  by  designating  the  existing  paragraph 
as  subsection  (b>:  and 

(4)  by  inserting  the  word  "federal"  in  sub- 
section (b).  as  designated  above,  Immediate- 
ly after  the  word  "a". 

Sk.  13.  Section  e(a)  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  (1)  by  deleting  the 
word  "and",  third  occurrence,  and  inserting 
In  its  place  a  comma;  (3)  by  inserting  the 
pbraae  ",  or  exchanges  of  items  or  services" 
Immediately  after  the  word  "programs";  and 
(3)  by  Inserting  the  phrase  "or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office"  Immediately  after  the  word  "law". 
second  occurrence. 

Sk.  14.  (a)  Section  115  of  UUe  35.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  (1)  deleting  the 


phrase  "shall  l)e"  and  inserting  In  its  place 
the  word  "Is";  and  (2)  inserting  the  follow- 
ing Immediate^  after  the  phrase  "United 
States",  third  Occurrence:  ",  or  apostille  of 
an  official  desl^ated  by  a  foreign  country 
which,  by  treaty  or  convention,  accords  like 
effect  to  apostftles  of  designated  officials  In 
the  United  Suies". 

(b)  Section  Zl  of  UUe  35.  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  amended,  in  the  third  [laragraph. 
by  inserting  thk  following  immediately  after 
the  phrase  "Xjnited  States",  third  occur- 
rence: ",  or  ap«8tiUe  of  an  official  designat- 
ed by  a  foreign  country  which,  by  treaty  or 
convention,  accords  like  effect  to  apostilles 
of  designated  dTf  Icials  In  the  United  SUtes". 

(c)  Section  II  of  the  Trademark  Act  of 
1946.  as  amendbd  (IS  UJS.C.  1061).  is  amend- 
ed by  (1)  delating  the  phrase  "shall  be", 
first  Occurreni^.  and  inserting  in  its  place 
the  word  "is";  land  (3)  inserting  the  follow- 
ing immediatety  after  the  phrase  "United 
SUtes".  third  occurrence:  ".  or  apostille  of 
an  official  designated  by  a  foreign  country 
which,  by  trei^  or  convention,  accords  like 
effect  to  apostilles  of  designated  officials  in 
the  United  Stales". 

Sac.  15.  Sedtlon  13  of  UUe  35.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  deleting  "(a)  9" 
and  inserting  In  its  place  "(d)". 

Sec.  16.  Section  173  of  title  35.  United 
States  Code,  la  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"Patents  for  designs  shall  be  granted  for  the 
term  of  fourteen  years." 

Sk.  17.  (a)  Sections  1.  3,  4,  7,  and  13 
through  15  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections  3 
and  16  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982.  Tke  maintenance  fees  provided 
for  in  section  3(b)  of  this  Act  shall  not  apply 
to  patents  applied  for  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  Each  patent  applied 
for  on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  the  maintenance  fees 
esUblished  pursuant  to  section  3(b)  of  this 
Act  or  to  maintenance  fees  hereafter  esUb- 
lished by  law,  as  to  the  amounte  paid  and 
the  number  ai|d  timing  of  the  paymenU. 

(b)(1)   Title   35.   United   SUtes   Code,   is 
amended  by  inserting  after  section  293  the 
following  new  aection  of  chapter  29: 
"I  394.  Voluntiry  arbitration 

"(a)  A  contmct  involving  a  patent  or  any 
right  under  a  patent  may  contain  a  provi- 
sion requiring. arbitration  of  any  dispute  re- 
lating to  patent  validity  or  infringement 
arising  imderlhe  contract.  In  the  absence 
of  such  a  provision,  the  parties  to  an  exist- 
ing patent  validity  or  infringement  dispute 
may  agree  in  writing  to  settle  such  dispute 
by  arbitration^  Any  such  provision  or  agree- 
ment shall  be  valid,  irrevocable,  and  en- 
forceable, except  for  any  grounds  that  exist 
at  law  or  in  equity  for  revocation  of  a  con- 
tract. 

"(b)  Arbitration  of  such  disputes,  awards 
by  arbitratorg  and  confirmaUon  of  awards 
shall  be  governed  by  title  9,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  the  extent  such  title  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  this  section.  In  any  such  arbi- 
tration proceeding,  the  defenses  provided 
for  under  section  282  of  this  title  shall  be 
considered  by  the  arbitrator  if  raised  by  any 
party  to  the  proceeding. 

"(c)  An  aw^d  by  an  arbitrator  shall  be 
final  and  binding  between  the  parties  to  the 
arbitration  bdt  shall  have  no  force  or  effect 
on  any  other  person.  The  parties  to  an  arbi- 
tration may  afree  that  in  the  event  a  patent 
which  is  the  subject  matter  of  an  award  is 
subsequenUy  determined  to  be  invalid  or 
unenforceable  in  a  Judgment  rendered  by  a 
court  to  competent  Jurisdiction  from  which 
no   appeal  <^  or  has  been  taken,  such 
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award  may  be  modif  ed  by  any  court  of  com- 
petent Jurisdiction  iK>on  application  by  any 
party  to  the  arbitration.  Any  such  modifica- 
tion shall  govern  thf  rights  and  obligations 
between  such  partie^  from  the  date  of  such 
modification.  | 

"(d)  When  an  award  is  made  by  an  arbi- 
trator, the  patentee,  his  assignee  or  licensee 
shaU  give  notice  thereof  in  writing  to  the 
Commissioner.  The^  shall  be  a  separate 
notice  prepared  for  each  patent  involved  in 
such  proceeding.  Su^h  notice  shall  set  forth 
the  names  and  addresses  of  the  parties,  the 
name  of  the  inventor,  and  the  name  of  the 
patent  owner,  shall  designate  the  number  of 
the  patent,  and  sha(l  contain  a  copy  of  the 
award.  If  an  award  is  modified  by  a  court, 
the  party  requesting  such  modification  shall 
give  notice  of  such  modification  to  the  Com- 
missioner. The  Com^iissioner  shall,  upon  re- 
ceipt of  either  noUce,  enter  the  same  in  the 
record  of  the  prosecution  of  such  patent.  If 
the  required  notice  is  not  filed  with  the 
Commissioner,  any  t>arty  to  the  proceeding 
may  provide  such  ndtlce  to  the  Commission- 
er. I 

"(e)  The  award  thall  be  unenforceable 
until  the  notice  reqiilred  by  subsection  (d)  is 
received  by  the  Commissioner.". 

(2)  The  analysis  f^r  chapter  29  of  title  35 
of  the  United  Stat^  Code  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  tne  following: 


^on.". 
through  12,  and  17(b) 
'.  effect  six  months  after 


Pursuant   to   the 
lot  required  on  this 


"3M.  Voluntary  arblt 

(c)  Sections  S, 
of  this  Act  shaU  tak^ 
enactment. 

The    SPI 
rule,  a  se(x>nd 
motion. 

The  gentleman 'from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastenmxier),  wtll  be  recognized  for 
20  minutes,  and  jthe  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  (Lujan),  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  reco  ionizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (]  lAr.  Kastenueier). 

Mr.  KASTENM  EIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  oi  May  11  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  voted  by  unani- 
mous voice  vote  to  report  favorably 
H.R.  6260,  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 
The  committee'siaction  followed  simi- 
lar unanimous  approval  of  the  bill  by 
the  subcommitte^  handling  copyright, 
patent,  and  tradegnark  matters. 

The  reason  for  the  strong  committee 
support  for  this  Dill  is  that  it  reflects  a 
bipartisan  respoi^  to  the  needs  of  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office. 

The  bill  before!  you  this  afternoon  Is 
basically  the  probosal  of  the  President 
chani:es  designed  to  deal 
crlJcisms  raised  during 
1  learings.  First,  the 
original  administration  proposal  au- 
thorized the  Coqunissioner  of  Patents 
to  establish  fees  ad- 
ministratively. I^e  subcommittee  ap- 
proved an  amenc!  ment  to  set  forth  spe- 
cific fees  in  the  s  »itute  and  limited  the 
Commissioner's  i  uthority  to  raise  fees, 
administration  recom- 
mended that  use^  fees  recover  100  per- 
cent of  the  costt  of  actual  processing 
of  patents  and  irademarks.  The  sub- 


with  four 
with  serious 
subcommittee 
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committee  amended  the  bill  to  reduce 
by  SO  percent  patent  filing  and  main- 
tenance fees  for  individual  inventors, 
small  businesses  and  not  for  profit  in- 
stitutions. The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  to  increase  by  $8  million  the 
authorized  appropriation  which  would 
have  been  provided  under  the  original 
administration  request.  Third,  the  sub- 
committee adopted  a  recommendation 
of  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and  a  coalition  of  corporate 
patent  counsel  permitting  arbitration 
of  patent  disputes. 

Fiiudly,  during  full  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  an  amendment 
by  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts, 
Mr.  Frank,  was  adopted.  His  amend- 
ment grants  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  and  Trademarks  the  discre- 
tion to  establish  the  level  of  fees  for 
processing  of  trademarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  enactment  of  this  bill 
will  reduce  the  current  level  of  taxpay- 
er support  of  the  Patent  and  Trade- 
msu-k  Office  by  $21  million  next  year. 
At  the  same  time  the  iimovative  fee 
provisions  will  permit  an  increase  in 
the  actual  level  of  services  available  to 
users  of  the  Office. 

The  bill  before  you  reflects  the  con- 
tribution of  witnesses  from  a  cross  sec- 
tion of  the  patent  community.  In  de- 
veloping H.R.  6260  we  heard  testimony 
from  the  Commissioner  of  Patents  and 
Trademarks,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation Section  of  Patent,  trademark 
and  (x>pyright  law.  the  American 
Patent  Law  Association,  the  Patent, 
Trademark,  and  Copyright  Section  of 
the  State  Bar  of  Virginia,  the  U.S. 
Trademark  Association  and  the  Gener- 
al Patent  Counsel  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Corp. 

I  should  add  that  the  committee's 
amendments  have  all  been  agreed  to 
by  the  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a  bipartisan  bill 
which  will  save  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
over  $20  million  next  year  alone.  It  de- 
serves the  support  of  all  Members  of 
the  House  and  I  urge  its  prompt  pas- 
sage. 

I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
DONNKLLT).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  New  Mexico,  (Mr. 
LUJAM).  

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6260.  a  bill  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

The  problems  that  have  plagued  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  and  the 
users  thereof  are  well  documented.  In 
his  testimony,  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents,  Jerry  Mossinghoff,  indicated 
that  during  fiscal  year  1981.  20,000 
pending  patent  applications  were 
added  to  an  alreacly  huge  backlog, 
bringing  the  total  of  pending  applica- 
tions to  over  200.000  cases.  Moreover, 
an  estimated  6  percent  to  7  percent  of 
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the  24  million  dociunents  patent  ex- 
aminers must  search  to  decided 
whether  to  issue  a  patent  are  either 
missing  or  misf  iled.  The  trademark  op- 
eration is  in  no  better  shape,  with  a 
record  116,000  cases  pending  and  a 
wait  of  almost  2  years  to  register  a 
trademark. 

In  an  attempt  to  remedy  this  serious 
situation  H.R.  6260  incorporates  the 
administration's  recommendation  that 
user  fees  be  increased  to  achieve  100 
percent  cost  recovery  for  patent  and 
trademark  application  processing. 
Given  the  fact  that  patent  fees  have 
remained  unchanged  since  196S,  while 
inflation  has  soared,  and  that  the 
users  of  the  patent  and  trademark  sys- 
tems are  the  ones  who  benefit  most  di- 
rectly from  the  services  provided  by 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  the 
fee  increases  proposed  in  H.R.  6260  are 
I  believe,  reasonable,  in  these  times  of 
severe  budgetary  restraint. 

In  response  to  testimony  from  sever- 
al witnesses  that  an  increase  in  fees 
beyond  what  is  comtemplated  in 
Public  Law  96-517  would  work  a  sub- 
stantial hardship  on  independent  in- 
ventors and  small  businesses,  H.R. 
6260  provides  for  a  50-percent  reduc- 
tion of  all  fees— filing,  issuance,  and 
maintenance — for  independent  inven- 
tors, small  businesses,  and  nonprofit 
orgsinizations.  Initially,  I  was  con- 
cerned that  this  two-tiered  fee  system 
would  result  in  additional  bureaucracy 
and  increased  costs.  However,  the 
Commerce  Department  and  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  and  Trademarks 
have  made  a  convincing  case  that  the 
two-tier  system  is  workable  and  will  re- 
quire no  additional  resources  to  ad- 
minister. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6260,  the  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  would  rely  exclusively  on  a  self- 
certification  that  a  patent  applicant 
qualified  as  an  independent  inventor, 
small  business,  or  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. Any  false  or  fraudulent  state- 
ment or  misrepresentation  by  an  ap- 
plicant would  be  a  crime  under  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  section  1001, 
and  the  patent  would  be  unenforce- 
able. 

In  my  opinion  H.R.  6260  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  providing  an  effective 
patent  system  operating  around  an  ef- 
ficient, properly  funded  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office.  Accordingly.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  support  for  H.R.  6260, 
which  is  a  high  priority  for  the 
Reagan  administration.* 
•  Mr.  McCIiORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6260,  which  author- 
izes appropriations  for  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office  for  3  years.  The 
overall  objective  of  this  legislation 
which  is  strongly  supported  by  the 
Reagan  administration  is  to  provide 
for  100  percent  user  support  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  costo  as- 
sociated with  the  actual  processing  of 
patent  applications  by  fiscal  year  1996. 


At  the  present  time  less  than  25  per- 
cent of  the  actual  costs  of  processing 
patent  applications  are  supported  by 
fee  revenue  and  under  Public  Law  96- 
517,  which  becomes  effective  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982,  this  amount  wiU  gradually 
begin  to  rise  but  will  only  reach  50 
percent  of  actual  costs  in  1996. 

There  are  those  who  maintain  that 
proposed  fee  increases  will  discourage 
individual  inventors  and  small  busi- 
nesses from  using  the  patent  system. 
H.R.  6260  would  clearly  alleviate  that 
concern  in  that  it  provides  a  50-per- 
cent reduction  in  all  patent  fees  for  in- 
dependent inventors,  small  businesses, 
and  nonprofit  organizations.  By  the 
same  token,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  if  the  average  $85  filing  fee  and 
$145  issue  fee  established  in  1965  had 
been  indexed  to  the  Consumer  Price 
Index,  the  filing  issue  fees  during 
fiscal  year  1983  through  fiscal  year 
1985  would  be  higher  than  the  esti- 
mated $300/$500  fees  proposed  in  H.R. 
6260. 

Under  H.R.  6260,  the  patent  fees  are 
specifically  spelled  out  in  the  statute. 
"The  bill  allows  the  Commissioner  to 
adjust  these  fees  on  October  1.  1985, 
and  every  third  year  thereafter,  to  re- 
flect any  fluctuations  occurring  during 
the  previous  3  years  in  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Under  this  approach  fees 
can  be  adjusted  to  keep  up  with  in- 
creases in  Patent  and  Trademark 
Office  operational  costs  without  Con- 
gress having  to  enact  a  new  statutory 
fee  scheduled  when  operational  costs 
outstrip  existing  fees. 

H.R.  6260  is  an  important  piece  of 
legislation  that  I  believe  will  greatly 
improve  the  quality  and  timeliness  of 
patent  and  trademark  production  and 
services.  I  commend  it  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6260.  This  bill 
which  authorizes  appropriation  for 
the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce  is  a  very 
responsible  approach  to  the  costs  of 
processing  patents  and  trademarks 
considering  our  present  budgetary 
contraints. 

On  behalf  of  the  Nation's  small  busi- 
ness community  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Courts,  Civil  Liber- 
ties, and  the  Administration  of  Justice. 
Representative  Robert  KASTDiiaant 
and  the  members  of  his  subcommittee. 
The  bill  stipulates  that  appropriated 
funds  should  be  used  to  reduce  by  50 
percent  the  fees  paid  by  independent 
inventors,  nonprofit  organizations, 
and  small  businesses. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  subcom- 
mittee recognized  the  great  accom- 
plishments of  small  businesB  in  the 
field  of  innovation.  Small  business  has 
accounted  for  more  than  half  of  all 
scientific  and  technological  develop- 
ment since  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
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tury.  From  safety  razors  with  dispos- 
able blades  to  ice  cream  cones  to  zip- 
pers to  bifocals  to  artificial  heart 
valves  to  sliced  breads— small  business 
invented  them. 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  those  of  us 
who  serve  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee when  we  see  other  committees 
of  Uie  Congress  becoming  sendtive  to 
the  plight  of  small  business.  America 
needs  its  creative  entrepreneurs.  As  I 
have  often  said,  if  America  will  save 
small  business,  small  business  will  save 
America.* 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

BCr.  KASTENMEEER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
KASTzmoasa)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  nile  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6260, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
measure  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WEB  RURAL  WATER 
DEVELOPMENT  PROJECT 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4347).  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  proceed 
with  development  of  the  WEB  pipe- 
line, to  provide  for  the  study  of  South 
Dakota  water  projects  to  be  developed 
in  lieu  of  the  Oahe  and  Pollock-Her- 
reid  irrigation  projects,  and  to  make 
available  Missouri  basin  ptmiping 
power  to  projects  authorized  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  to  receive 
such  power,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assevMed,  That  the 
WEB  rural  water  development  project,  au- 
thorized by  section  9  of  the  Riural  Develop- 
ment PoUcy  Act  of  1980  (94  Stat.  1175).  is 
reauthorized  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  9  of  that  Act,  as  amended  by  section 
2  of  this  Act.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  directed  to  proceed  with  the  development 
of  the  WEB  rural  water  development  proj- 
ect, oonslatent  with  the  terms  and  condi- 
tions of  section  9(e)  of  that  Act,  as  amended 
by  section  2  of  this  Act,  and  to  make  avail- 
able for  Immediate  obligation  any  funds  ap- 


propriated for  ^ch  project  for  fiscal  year 
1981. 

Sec.  2.  Sectioti  9  of  the  Rural  Envelop- 
ment Policy  Act  of  1980  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  aU  after 
"the  types  of  construction  involved  herein" 
and  inserting  a  period  in  lieu  thereof; 

(2)  striking  out  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (d):  and 

(3)  striking  oitt  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
section (e)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
shall  use  funds  appropriated  under  this  Act 
to  provide  finapclal  assistance  to  plan  and 
develop  the  WtB  rural  water  development 
project  under  ttie  terms  sind  conditions  of 
the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  and  the  rules  and  regulations  pro- 
mulgated by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
under  that  Actl  except  to  the  extent  such 
Act  or  rules  fr  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  are  {inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.". 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Th^  Secretary  is  authorized,  in 
cooperation  wfth  the  State  of  South 
Dakota,  to  conduct  studies  pursuant  to  this 
Act  which  shall  include  consideration  of — 

(1)  alternate  Uses  of  facilities  constructed 
for  use  in  conjunction  with  the  Oahe  unit, 
initial  stage,  James  division,  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri River  bCLS^  program.  South  Dakota; 

(2)  future  uses  in  South  Dakota  of  water 
delivered  by  tqe  Oarrlson  unit,  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  Riv*  basin  program.  North 
Dakota;  and     ] 

(3)  a  modifiea  plan  of  development  for  the 
Pollock-Harried  unit.  South  Dakota  pump- 
ing division,  Pidk -Sloan  Missouri  River  basin 
program,  Soutb  Dakota,  including  alterna- 
tive lands  or  s  project  of  a  smaller  scale 
than  that  authorized  by  the  Reclamation 
Authorization  Act  of  1975  (43  U.S.C.  615 
1111).  I 

(b)  In  formnlating  recommendations  to 
Congress,  the  Secretary  shall  take  into  ac- 
count the  land  inundated  in  the  South 
Dakota  under  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  basin 
program  and  tbe  irrigation  development  au- 
thorized for  3outh  Dakota  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  report  to  Congress 
the  findings  of  the  studies,  along  with  rec- 
ommendations for  disposition  of  the  Oahe 
unit. 

(d)  The  Secipstary  may  contract  with  the 
State  the  carry  out  the  studies  authorized 
by  this  section^ 

(e)  The  studies  performed  and  the  reports 
made  under  t&ls  section  shall  be  of  recon- 
naissance, appraisal,  or  feasibility  grade  as 
is  appropriate  to  determine  whether  further 
action  on  thei  development  of  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations  is  warranted. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
cancel  the  master  contract  and  participating 
and  security  Contracts  for  the  Oahe  unit, 
initial  stage:  Provided,  however.  That  such 
actions  shall  be  done  with  the  agreement  of 
the  Oahe  Coneervancy  Subdistrict  and  the 
Spink  and  West  Brown  Irrigation  Districts: 
And  provided'  further.  That  any  and  all 
funds  accumulated  by  the  Oahe  Conservan- 
cy Subdistrict  under  the  master  contract 
shall  be  refunded  to  or  otherwise  expended 
for  the  benefit  of  the  taxpayers  of  the  sub- 
district:  and  that  any  repayment  obligation 
existing  at  the  time  of  cancellation  of  the 
master  and  security  contracts  shall  thereaf- 
ter be  treated  as  a  deferred  cost  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  basin  program  to  be  assumed 
by  the  beneficiaries  of  any  future  project 
which  utilizes  the  Oahe  unit  facilities  for 
which  the  repayment  obligation  was  in- 
curred. 
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(b)  Those  features  bf  the  authorized  plan 
of  development  for  ;he  Oahe  unit,  initial 
stage,  which  were  de«gned  for  and  could  be 
used  only  to  deliver  Irrigation  water  to  the 
Spink  and  West  Brawn  irrigation  districts 
namely:  Faulkton,  (^sbard.  West  Main. 
Redfield,  James,  and  East  Canals;  Cresbard 
and  Byron  Dams  and  Reservoirs;  James  and 
Bjrron  pumping  plants;  and  associated  fea- 
tures: shall  not  be  constructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary without  further  action  by  the  0>n- 
gress;  but  nothing  ;in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  Authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  recommend  development  of  other 
features,  based  upon  the  study  authorized 
by  section  3(a)(1)  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  The  SecreUJry  in  cooperation  with 
the  Department  of  Energy,  is  authorized  to 
make  available  the  i  Missouri  River  basin 
program  pumping  p^wer  to  new  irrigation 
projects  constructed  by  Indian  tribes  or  by 
public  entities  organized  under  State  law 
which  have  been  ai^thorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  to  receive  such  power. 
Such  power  shall  bei  made  available  to  the 
Grass  Rope  unit,  Pidi-Sloan  Missouri  basin 
program.  In  recognition  of  the  legislative 
intent  of  the  Pick'^loan  Missouri  River 
basin  program  to  provide  project  power  to 
financially  sound  irrigation  development, 
such  power  may  also  be  made  available  at 
the  Secretary's  discretion  for  other  such 
Federal,  cooperative  Federal,  nonfederal  ir- 
rigation projects,  if  Bequested  by  the  Gover- 
nor or  an  Indian  tr^:  Provided,  That  the 
Secretary  determlnet  the  project  to  be  eco- 
nomically and  finaacially  feasible  and  in 
compliance  with  applicable  environmental 
laws,  and  submits  ^ch  prop>osals  to  Con- 
gress subject  to  disapproval  by  Joint  resolu- 
tion within  ninety  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
submission  of  such  proposals. 

Sec.  6.  Effective  October  1,  1982,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  funds  as 
may  be  necessary  to  ^:arry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  I  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  la  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  I  from  Texas  (Mr.  de 
LA  Gabza)  will  ne  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Mexico  (Mr.  LujAp)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  i)e  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  sucl{  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  4347.  a  bill 
retary  of  the  In 
development  of 


rise  in  support  of 
authorize  the  Sec- 
rior  to  proceed  with 
e  WEB  rural  water 
development  project  that  would  pro- 
vide water  to  9)  towns  and  about 
30.000  people  in  the  northern  area  of 
South  Dakota.      I 

First,  however,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  It 
necessary  to  comment  on  the  back- 
ground, need  and  purpose  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

The  economy  of  South  Dakota  is 
heavily  dependent  on  agriculture  and 
for  years  South  t}akota  suffered  from 
disastrous  flooda  from  the  Missouri 
River  which  causM  considerable  losses 
crops  and  damage  to 
these  problems.  Con- 


of  life,  livestock, 
soil.  Recognizing 
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gress  enacted  the  Pick-Sloan  Act  in 
1944  which  initiated  a  program  for  the 
construction  of  a  series  of  massive 
mainstream  dams,  resulting  in  the  in- 
imdation  of  over  a  million  acres  of  the 
upper  basin  States  most  agriculturally 
productive  bottom  lands,  500,000  acres 
of  which  were  located  in  South 
Dakota. 

In  return  for  this  sacrifice.  South 
Dakota  was  to  receive  substantial  irri- 
gation development  to  stabilize  and 
insure  the  long-term  economic  growth 
of  the  region.  In  1968.  Congress  au- 
thorized the  initial  stage  of  the  Oahe 
unit  to  assist  in  compensating  South 
Dakota  for  the  loss  of  its  prime  agri- 
cultural lands.  Construction  began  in 
1974.  Problems  at  the  local,  State  and 
Federal  level,  however,  resulted. 

The  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  1980  authorized  the  appropriation 
of  $1.9  million  for  initial  planning  and 
construction  of  the  WEB  project.  This 
sum  was  subsequently  appropriated, 
but  the  use  of  the  funds  deferred  until 
certain  conditions  were  met:  that  legis- 
lation deauthorizing  the  Oahe  unit  be 
enacted  by  September  30.  1981.  The 
original  linkage  of  the  WEB  rural 
water  development  project  with  deau- 
thorization  of  the  Oahe  unit  was  a 
precondition  for  support  by  the  prior 
administration.  H.R.  4347  reflects  an 
agreement  by  all  parties  concerned, 
thus  resolving  the  points  in  controver- 
sy. 

The  Rural  Development  Policy  Act 
of  1980  also  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  an  additional  $68.1  million  for 
further  planning  and  construction. 
However,  this  authorization  lapsed  on 
October  1.  1981.  H.R.  4347  restores  the 
authorization  for  appropriations. 

In  order  to  get  a  clearer  assessment 
of  future  development  to  best  serve 
the  needs  of  the  agriculture  communi- 
ty of  South  Dakota,  the  bill  authorizes 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  con- 
duct studies— and  report  his  findings 
to  Congress— of  certain  South  Dakota 
projects,  such  as,  first,  alternate  uses 
of  the  Oahe  unit  facUities— Initial 
stage:  second,  future  South  Dakota 
use  of  water  delivered  by  the  Garrison 
imit;  and  third,  a  modified  plan  of  de- 
velopment for  the  Pollock-Herreid 
unit,  including  alternative  lands  or  a 
project  of  a  smaller  scale  than  that  au- 
thorized by  the  Reclamation  Authori- 
zation Act  of  1975.  Under  that  act,  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  deter- 
mined that  approximately  15,000  acres 
of  land  were  necessary  for  Irrigation 
purposes  and  to  provide  a  water 
supply  for  municipal  and  industrial 
needs.  However,  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation subsequently  discovered  that 
only  4,000  acres  were  irrigable.  There- 
fore, the  bUl  calls  for  a  modified  plan 
of  a  smaller  project  or  alternative 
lands. 

H.R.  4347  also  authorizes  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  in  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Energy,  to 
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make  available  Missouri  River  Basin 
ptmtiping  power  to  new  irrigation 
projects  constructed  by  Indian  tribes 
or  by  public  entities  authorized  to  re- 
ceive such  power  by  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  1944:  in  addition,  such  power  is 
also  made  available,  at  the  Secretary's 
discretion,  to  other  Federal,  coopera- 
tive Federal  and  non-Federal  irriga- 
tion projects,  if  found  to  be  economi- 
cally and  financially  feasible,  in  com- 
pliance with  environmental  laws  and 
approved  by  Congress. 

CBO  estimates  the  total  cost  of  this 
legislation  to  be  $82.1  million,  with  25 
percent  of  that  amount,  about  $20.5 
million,  to  go  for  loans  imder  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act  provisions. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  simply 
wish  to  remind  my  colleagues  that  it 
has  been  many  years  since  South 
Dakota  gave  up  thousands  of  acres  of 
its  highly  productive  agricultural 
lands  to  the  U.S.  Government  for  the 
flood  control  projects  on  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  They  have  patiently 
awaited  compensation.  H.R.  4347  is  a 
compromise  effort  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  liquidate  that  obliga- 
tion and  carry  out  its  part  of  the  origi- 
nal agreement. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  Join  me  in  sup- 
porting enactment  of  H.R.  4347. 

D  1215 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  grateful  to  the  chairman  for  his 
cooperation  and  his  support  and  for 
that  of  the  Conservation,  Credit  Sub- 
committee chairman,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Tennessee.  I  also  want  to  express  my 
sincere  gratitude  to  the  subcommittee 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Kazen)  and  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Udall.  We  have  had  re- 
markable cooperation  from  both  com- 
mittees in  what  is  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  for  our  State. 

The  bill  really  is  no  stranger  to  this 
Congress  or  to  those  committees.  It 
was  introduced  as  an  amendment  to 
authorize  the  WEB  niral  water  system 
2  years  ago,  and  it  passed  unanimous- 
ly. I  think  it  is  clear  that  we  have  that 
same  kind  of  unanimous  support  this 
year.  It  passed  with  the  same  kind  of 
overwhelming  endorsement  in  both 
the  Interior  Committee  and  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  earlier  this  year, 
and  rightfully  so. 

The  1944  Flood  Control  Act  has  ben- 
efited millions  of  people,  farmers, 
business,  and  communities  in  States 
south  of  the  Dakotas,  from  Nebraska 
and  Iowa  to  Texas  and  Louisiana.  By 
damming  the  Missouri  River,  we  have 
provided  flood  control  and  hydroele- 
tric  power  nearly  unparalleled  any- 
where In  the  country,  but  it  has  been 
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at  a  cost,  a  cost  mainly  incurred  by  the 
t>eople  of  South  Dakota. 

We  lost  nearly  540,000  acres  of  pro- 
ductive farmland,  we  lost  millions  of 
dollars  in  revenue  and  taxes,  and  we 
lost  population  as  farms  and  towns 
were  abandoned  in  the  last  30  years. 
And  for  the  last  30  years  our  own 
people  have  been  promised  compensa- 
tion. Initially  that  compensation  was 
to  take  the  form  of  an  irrigation  proj- 
ect entitled  and  when  that  proved  to 
be  unfeasible  in  1976,  our  State  and 
this  Congress  and  now  two  administra- 
tions have  worked  to  find  alternatives. 
That  effort  began  in  1980  with  the 
passage  of  the  first  authorization  of 
the  WEB  pipeline  project  in 
northeastern  South  Dakota.  It  is  now 
culminating  in  our  consideration  of 
H.R.  4347  today. 

H.R.  4347  is  the  product  of  a  mutual 
effort  among  a  wide  diversity  of 
people  in  our  State,  water  organiza- 
tions and  water  users,  the  Governor 
and  the  congressional  delegation.  At 
long  last  this  legislation  will  provide 
desperately  needed  water  to  more 
than  30,000  of  our  people  in  our  State. 

In  South  Dakota  WEB  has  been  the 
subject  of  numerous  studies  from  gov- 
ernment to  nongovernment  organiza- 
tions alike,  and  with  each  study  it  has 
proven  to  be  extraordinarily  feasible. 
It  will  mean  the  delivery  of  water  now 
unavailable  to  so  many  people  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  our  State  for  the 
first  time.  They  have  been  patient, 
they  have  lieen  forthcoming,  they 
have  been  in  need  of  this  project  for 
far  too  long,  and  we  need  to  pass  this 
legislation  right  now. 

The  bill  will  also  allow  us  to  study 
other  projects  to  be  used  in  lieu  of 
Oahe.  It  allows  us  to  study  alternative 
uses  of  the  existing  Oahe  facilities,  it 
allows  us  to  study  the  future  uses  of 
water  delivered  by  the  Garrison  unit 
to  North  Dakota.  It  allows  us  to  study 
the  modified  plan  of  development  for 
the  Pollock-Herreid  irrigation  project, 
and  it  deauthorizes  some  of  those 
original  provisions  first  authorized  in 
the  Oahe  project. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  this  House  that  there  is  no  more 
important  piece  of  legislation  for  the 
development  of  our  water  resources  in 
our  State  than  this,  and  I  ask  for  its 
unanimous  passage. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  I  am  hi^ipy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  jrleldlng. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  in  the  de- 
velopment of  this  legislation  and  in 
discussions  with  him  on  other  legisla- 
tion now  pending  in  the  Congress,  I 
have  a  concern  for  downstream  States, 
the  States  of  Missouri  and  Iowa  and 
other  States  of  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  about  transferring  river  water 
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by  diversion,  and  using  it  in  a  coal 
slurry  pipeline  outside  the  Missouri 
River  Basin.  There  is  a  sale  of  water 
from  South  Dakota  to  an  energy 
transportation  system  which  would 
use  It  for  a  coal  slurry  pipeline,  for  ex- 
ample. 

I  want  to  make  sure  of  the  intent  of 
this  legislation.  I  want  to  insure  that  it 
is  the  gentleman's  intent  that  the 
studies  which  are  authorized  imder 
section  3  of  this  legislation  regarding 
the  alternative  uses  and  future  uses 
and  the  modified  pUuu-  as  described 
therein,  involve  only  irrigation  and  do- 
mestic, mimldpal,  or  rural  water  de- 
velopment for  consumption  in  the 
State  of  South  Dakota. 

Mi.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  concern.  He 
was  Instrumental  to  insuring  that  the 
legislation  provide  this  guarantee,  and 
certainly  that  is  our  intent. 

This  legislation  deals  only  with 
projects  specific  to  South  Dakota  and 
water  development  therein.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  basin  transfer  or 
any  of  the  concerns  expressed  very  le- 
gitimately by  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri in  the  deliberations  in  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  And  so  my  state- 
ment is  correct,  and  the  answer  to  that 
question  is  that  that  is  the  gentle- 
man's Intent? 
Mr.  DASCHLE.  That  is  my  intent. 
Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  from  t>ur  colleagues 
from  the  State  of  South  Dakota  re- 
garding the  lack  of  benefits  that  they 
have  received  from  the  inimdation  of 
many  acres  in  their  State  under  the 
1944  Flood  Control  Act,  and  I  hope 
that  the  people  of  South  Dakota  are 
aware  now  that  this  project,  the  WEB 
pipeline  project,  is  going  to  benefit 
them,  and  that  this  Member  of  Con- 
gress feels  that  the  State  of  South 
Dakota  and  the  South  Dakotans  have 
a  legitimate  right  to  utilize  Missouri 
River  water  for  domestic  internal  pur- 
poses in  the  State  of  South  Dakota 
within  reason. 

So  I  stand  to  support  the  bill.  We 
have  worked  out  this  language  in  an 
attempt  to  compromise,  and  I  think  it 
serves  both  parties  well.  But  I  think 
we  have  to  address  other  Issues  regard- 
ing river  water  diversion  in  the  future, 
and  that  that  will  have  to  be  done  by 
other  committees  in  other  legislation. 
I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota  for  providing  me  the 
true  congressional  intent. 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  use  more 
time.  I  Just  want  to  emphasize  again 
our  specific  intent  with  regard  to  this 
legislation,  and  let  me  make  one  final 
point  before  I  yield  back  to  our  chair- 


That  is  that  we  do  not  in  any  way 
anticipate  that  this  is  the  final  word 
on  water  development  in  South 
Dakota.  It  is  a  tremendous  start.  It  is  a 


very  necessaity  start,  but  it  leaves 
great  deal  to  be  done  as  we  consider 
the  comprehonsive  water  development 
needs  of  our  l^tate. 

So,  Mr.  Speiiker,  as  we  pass  this  leg- 
islation, it  Is  Incumbent  on  us  that  we 
rededicate  ourselves  to  further  water 
development  land  fiulher  projects  as 
the  time  goeston. 

Mr.  LUJAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  I  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  f«om  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4347.  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks,  and  submit  extra- 
neous material  into  the  Record. 

On  July  30i  1981.  I  introduced  H.R. 
4347,  a  bill  dbsponsored  by  the  entire 
South  Dakota  delegation,  to  provide 
for  water  development  in  South 
Dakota.  My  colleagues  from  South 
Dakota  and  t  have  worked  together  to 
make  this  bill  a  reality.  We  share  a 
strong  and  siicere  belief  that  this  leg- 
islation emtapdies  the  wishes  of  the 
people  of  South  Dakota  to  move  ahead 
with  water  development  in  our  State. 

Following  Its  introduction.  I  carried 
H.R.  4347  tio  the  administration  to 
obtain  their  support.  Upon  slight  revi- 
sion. I  gained  the  full  endorsements  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
H.R.  4347. 

This  bill  $lso  enjoys  overwhelming 
support,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  State  of 
South  Dakota.  The  Governor  and  the 
State  legislstture  have  endorsed  H.R. 
4347,  as  haMe  many  of  the  cities  and 
water  develi^ment  associations  in  the 
State. 

Here  in  0ongress,  before  both  the 
Agriculture  hud  the  Interior  Commit- 
tees, we  have  extended  the  necessary 
assurances  tjo  our  colleagues  through- 
out the  Missouri  River  Basin  that  H.R. 
4347  will  nttt  affect  their  water  sup- 
plies in  any  ^ay.  

H.R.  4347  With  reauthorize  the  WEB 
rural  water  system  to  serve  the  domes- 
tic water  n«eds  of  over  30,000  people 
in  northern  South  Dakota.  The  WEB 
system  participants  have  been  waiting 
patiently  since  the  project  was  origi- 
nally authorized  by  this  body  in  1980. 
The  study  section  of  H.R.  4347  will 
authorize  a  series  of  studies  exploring 
the  potential  of  water  development  in 
South  Dakota.  Those  studies  include: 
A  reformulfition  of  the  Pollock-Her- 
reid  irrigation  imit;  the  possible  use  of 
return  flowi  from  the  Garrison  diver- 
sion project  in  North  Dakota  for  Irri- 
gation and  domestic  purposes  in  South 
Dakota;  an^  the  development  of  irriga- 
tion and  mhnicipal  water  uses  in  lieu 
of  the  now-jdefimct  Oahe  project.  The 
latter  studji^wiU  explore  the  utilization 
of  the  facilities  that  were  constructed 
for  the  Oal  ve  project,  at  a  cost  of  $41 
million,  anl  never  used.  Specifically, 


a    those  facilities  coild  be  used  for  the 
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\1  proven  feasible. 
H.R.  4347  provides  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  the  supporting  and  participat- 
ing contracts  on  the  Oahe  project, 
which  will  assure  that  the  project  will 
not  be  built,  as  we^l  as  serve  to  lift  the 
lien  upon  the  project  area  lands. 

Additionally.  th|s  bUl  prohibits  the 
construction  of  the  northern  features 
of  the  Oahe  project  imless  specifically 
directed  otherwise  by  Congress. 

The  commltmetit  made  to  South 
Dakota  with  the  authorizing  of  the 
Oahe  project  remfiins  alive,  as  this  bill 
both  retains  that  Authorization  and  in- 
structs the  Secretlu^r  of  Interior  to  re- 
member the  sacrifices  made  by  South 
Dakota  when  almost  540,000  acres  of 
our  prime  bottomland  were  perma- 
nently flooded  ut>on  the  building  of 
the  Missouri  River  mainstem  dams. 

The  original  1944  Flood  Control  Act 
provided  that  inekpensive  hydropower 
would  be  available  to  South  Dakota  to 
facilitate  the  irrigation  development 
that  was  promised  to  the  State  as  our 
compensation  for  the  flooded  acres. 
H.R.  4347  provides  for  South  Dakota's 
future  use  of  th^t  promised  power  as 
irrigation  is  developed. 

Recently,  the  South  Dakota  Water 
Congress  released  a  report  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  1944  Flood  Control  Act  and 
its  accomplishmehts  to  date.  I  am,  by 
unanimous  consent,  placing  this 
report  in  the  RsdoRD  for  the  examina- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  40  years  South 
Dakota  has  beet  promised  much  in 
the  way  of  assistance  for  water  devel- 
opment, all  in  the  name  of  compensa- 
tion for  our  past^  sacrifices.  H.R.  4347 
will  be  a  major  step  toward  the  realiza- 
tion of  those  commitments,  and  I 
strongly  urge  its  passage. 
Thank  you,  MrJ  Speaker. 
The  report  ro  which  I  referred  is  as 
follows: 

A  Ltttls  HiaroRT  'Don't'  Hurt 

SOUTH  DAKOIA  WATER  CONGRESS 

James  Watt  has  {said  he's  likely  the  last 
U.S.  Secretary  of  ;  Interior  who  will  have 
ever  heard  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  some  people  who  oppose  South 
Dakota's  water  sale  have  never  read  it. 

To  place  today's  controversies  concerning 
the  Missouri  River  in  perspective,  it  is  im- 
portant to  review  some  of  the  history  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  that  led  to  the  major  devel- 
opments on  the  Miisourl  River. 

EARlir  FLOODINC 

Oo  back  to  the  I  Irst  recorded  flood  stage 
1844  or  the  severe  flood- 
in  1881  and  chronically 
through  the  1920a  Because  of  these  prob- 
lems. Congress  directed  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers to  study  wayi  in  which  these  problems 
could  be  avoided.  In  1927  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers completed  What  is  known  as  House 
Document  308,  a  1.245-page  description  of 
methods  of  providkig  storage  in  the  Missou- 
ri Basin  to  achieve  flood  control,  irrigation, 
navigation  and  power  development. 

Clearly,  howeve^,  the  attention  of  the 
nation  was  not  focused  on  water  resources 
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derelopment  in  those  depression  days  of  the 
late  1920s  and  19308  and  the  gathering  war 
clouds  that  afflicted  Europe  and  Japan. 
Uke  so  many  things,  the  impetus  for 
moving  forward  was  only  partially  ad- 
dreaaed  when,  under  the  leadership  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Fort  Peck,  Mont.,  dam  began  in 
1933  as  a  public  works  project 

It  took  severe  flooding  onoe  again  in  the 
early  1940s  to  refocus  government  atten- 
tion. In  1943  it  is  recorded  that  seven  feet  of 
water  covered  the  Omaha  airport.  It  was 
then  that  national  planners  perceived  that 
this  continued  disruption  of  the  heartland 
of  America  tliat  produced  an  enormous 
amount  of  its  goods  for  the  welfare  of  its 
citizens  and  comprised  one-sixth  of  the  land 
mass  of  the  United  SUtes  had  to  be  ad- 
dressed, if  for  no  other  reason  that  it  poeed 
a  threat  to  the  war  effort  of  World  War  H. 

A  PLAN  OP  BEHXPtTS 

Against  that  backdrop,  then,  two  plans 
were  advanced— one  by  Lewis  Pick,  who  was 
the  Missouri  River  division  engineer,  and 
later  became  the  chief  of  engineers,  and  one 
by  a  regional  engineer  of  the  Biueau  of  Rec- 
lamation, W.  Glen  Sloan— to  solve  the  prob- 
lems of  the  Missouri  River  basin.  Prom  the 
marriage  of  these  two  proposals  was  bom 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944  which  was 
later  renamed  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  in  honor 
of  the  two  gentlemen  who  authored  the 
major  elements  of  it. 

The  authorizing  document  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  is  Senate  Docimient  191  that 
was  constdered  Congress  in  April,  1944. 
That  Senate  document,  along  with  House 
Document  475.  identified  navigation,  flood 
control,  irrigation,  power  production,  the 
restoration  of  surface  and  ground  water 
supplies,  furnishing  municipal  water  sup- 
plies, abatement  of  stream  poUuUon.  silt 
control,  fish  and  wildlife  preservation,  and 
recreation  as  the  key  features  of  the  1944 
Flood  Control  Act 

It's  interesting  to  look  at  Senate  Docu- 
ment 191  and  understand  the  views  of  those 
persons  involved  at  that  time.  According  to 
Senate  Document  191,  it  was  to  be  "a  plan 
for  the  conservation  and  control  of  the 
water  reservoirs  of  the  entire  Missouri  River 
Basin."  a  radical  prcvosal  for  that  day.  It 
was  predicated  on  "yield  for  the  greatest 
good  to  the  greatest  number  of  people." 

It  proposed  irrigation  development  for 
5,307.700  acres  of  land  in  the  Basin  and 
758,500  kilowatts  of  hydropower  cai>acity. 
South  Dakota's  proposed  share  of  that  irri- 
gation development  was  set  at  972,510  acres. 

WHO  BENXrrrTED  FIRST? 

The  key  to  the  development  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Project  was  probably  most  clearly 
enunciated  by  then  Chief  of  Engineers,  Maj. 
C3en.  E.  Reybold,  who,  in  a  letter  to  the 
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commissioner  of  Reclamation  dated  April 
25.  1944.  stated  in  part: 

"Since  reservoirs  on  the  mainstem  are  the 
most  beneficial  from  the  standpoint  of  flood 
control  below  Sioux  City  and  are  vitally 
needed  for  cyclic  storage,  I  consider  the 
maximum  practical  amount  of  storage  must 
be  provided  on  the  mainstem  in  North  and 
South  Dakota." 

This,  then,  clearly  outlined  the  major 
tradeoffs  in  the  development  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Plan  and  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  these  are  the  same  sort  of  issues  that 
are  still  being  debated  today. 

What  were  those  tradeoffs? 

PU>OD  STORAGE,  IRRIGATION 

First,  trade  reservoir  storage  space  by  per- 
manently flooding  large  areas  of  South 
Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  to  ac- 
commodate flood  control  in  return  for  irri- 
gation development  in  these  upper  basin 
sUtes.  South  Dakota,  for  example,  perma- 
nently flooded  over  500,000  acres  of  Missou- 
ri River  bottomlands  in  order  to  do  their 
part  in  the  development  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Plan. 

NAVIGATION  NOT  A  PRIORITY 

The  second  major  tradeoff  concerned  the 
same  type  of  upstream  versus  downstream 
fight  seen  today,  but  was  centered  primarily 
on  the  use  of  water  for  such  things  as  irriga- 
tion and  power  production  versus  down- 
stream navigation.  This  conflict  was  re- 
solved by  a  key  amendment  to  the  act, 
known  as  the  O'Mahoney-MilUken  Amend- 
ment which  stated: 

"The  use  for  navigation.  In  connection 
with  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  such 
works  herein  authorized  for  construction  of 
waters  arising  in  states  lying  wholly  or 
partly  west  of  the  98th  meridian  shall  be 
only  such  use  as  does  not  conflict  with  any 
beneficial  consumptive  use,  present  or 
future,  in  the  states  lying  wholly  or  partly 
west  of  the  98th  meridian,  of  such  waters 
for  domestic  municipal,  stock  water,  irriga- 
tion, mining  or  industrial  purposes." 

Iowa  Ues  wholly  east  of  the  98th  meridiaiL 
This  key  amendment  broke  the  deadlock  be- 
tween upstream  and  downstream  states  by 
guaranteeing  water  use  by  those  upstream 
states— not  Just  a  chance  to  look  at  large 
reservoirs. 

HYDROPOWER  TO  BE  SHARED 

The  third  major  tradeoff  or  feature  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Plan  was  that  the  hydropower 
developed  would  be  shared  among  the  states 
of  the  Basin,  without  regard  to  the  location 
of  those  plante  which  would  produce  that 
power. 

Navigation.— Another  major  beneficiary  of 
the  construction  of  the  mainstem  dams  has 
been  navigation  with  the  maintenance  of  a 
nine-foot-deep,  300-foot-wide  channel  that 
provides  an  eight-month  barge  season,  in 
recent   years  allowing  over   three   million 
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tons  of  commodities  annually  to  be  shipped 
from  Sioux  City  on  south.  Approximately 
one-third  of  those  commodities  has  been 
farm  produce. 

Recreation.- Recreation  on  the  Missouri 
River  furnished  10  million  visitor  days  in 
1981,  and  wUdUfe  has  been  enhanced. 

With  that  record,  then,  why  is  there  this 
new  interest  and  conflict? 

It  dates,  perhaps,  from  1973  and  the  be- 
ginning of  the  oil  crises,  prompting  major 
energy  corporations  to  look  at  the  Missouri 
River  as  a  water  source  for  future  energy 
development  Like  it  or  not  this  region  Is 
blessed  in  Wyoming,  North  Dalcota  and 
Montana  with  enormous  amounts  of  coal 
which  in  order  to  be  used  needs  enormous 
amounts  of  water.  The  V&.  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, in  their  1977  Water  for  Energy 
study,  estimated  that  one  million  acre  feet 
could  be  made  available  for  the  purposes  of 
energy  development  without  affecting  the 
other  uses  on  the  river. 

While  there  has  been  an  uproar  lately 
about  the  amount  of  water  being  used  for 
industrial  purposes— the  most  famous  of 
which  is  the  sale  by  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  of  50,000  acre  feet  of  water  to 
Energy  Transportation  Systems,  Inc.  for 
coal  slurry  pipeline— there  is  presently  less 
than  100.000  acre  feet  of  water  that  is  per- 
mitted to  major  energy  users.  Compare  that 
with  the  Corps  of  Engineers  estimate  of 
evaporation  losses  on  the  six  mainstem  res- 
ervoirs of  one  to  2.5  milUon  acre  feet  annu- 
ally. 

Nonetheless,  it  raises  questions— questions 
which  should  be  addressed  in  the  context  of 
history. 

Issues  that  cause  conflicts  between  up- 
stream and  downstream  states  in  the  RM>n 
are  not  new.  They  may  be  created  by  differ- 
ent and  changing  pressures,  but  they  are 
not  new.  In  the  past,  the  conflicts  were  set- 
tled by  compromise,  negotiation  and  an 
overall  view,  to  quote  Senate  Document  191, 
to  "yield  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number  of  people."  It  is  our  responsibility 
at  the  state  and  federal  level  to  pursue  tills 
goal. 

South  Dakota  must  look  to  the  Missouri 
River  and  how  it  can  use  what  it  beUeves  is 
a  fair  and  yet  modest  entitlement  to  foster 
some  state  development  of  municipal  water 
supplies,  rural  water  systems  and  state  Irri- 
gation projects.  These  modest  efforts  do  not 
in  any  way  reUeve  the  significant  federal  ob- 
ligation to  South  Dakota  as  its  part  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  "deal." 

South  E>akoU  has  benefitted  from  the 
Missouri  River— but  In  terms  of  overall  con- 
cept and  major  benefits  that  have  occurred 
as  a  result  of  that  development  South 
Dakota  has  come  up  short.  So  short  in  fact 
that  in  some  respects  downstream  states 
have  l>enefitted  more  by  accident  than 
South  Dakota  has  by  design. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Certainly,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  propound  the  same  colloQuy 
I  had  with  the  other  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota. 

Is  it  the  gentleman's  Intention, 
under  the  studies  authorized  in  section 
3,  to  study  the  impact  of  the  alterna- 
tive uses,  the  future  uses,  and  the 
modified  plan  described  therein,  that 
such  studies  would  involve  only  irriga- 
tion and  domestic  and  municipal  and 
rural  water  consumption  In  the  State 
of  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  that  question. 

I  am  certainly  in  agreement  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota,  that  we  are  certainly  just 
looking  at  development  within  South 
Dakota,  and  we  certainly  understand 
the  gentleman's  concerns  for  the 
people  in  his  area.  We  appreciate  his 
hard  work  in  helping  us  get  this  bill 
before  the  floor  in  a  way  and  in  a  form 
that  Is  acceptable. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  So  that  is  the  gen- 
Ueman's  intent? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  It  is  his  intent  to  so 
limit  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Yes. 

Bto.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  COLEMAH). 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  for  the 
first  time  we  have  in  this  legislation  a 
requirement  that  there  be  a  study 
that  wiU  be  balanced  by  the  Secretary 
in  determining  these  uses  and  the  use 
of  the  Missouri  River  water. 

In  the  past  we  have  seen  that  such 
studies  have  always  been  limited  in 
scope  dealing  with  the  effect  on  the 
State  that  is  the  source  of  this  water, 
this  being  the  State  of  South  Dakota. 
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overlooked  ti  the  future  and  these 
studies  will  be  balanced  with  the  needs 
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For  the  first  time  we  have  asked 
that  these  studies  be  balanced  and 
that  recommendations  in  these  studies 
authorized  imder  section  3  are  going 
to  have  to  show  the  availability  of 
water  for  use  and  consumption  in 
other  States  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin. 

Those  of  us  in  downstream  States 
many  times  are  overlooked  in  the 
process  of  planning  and  construction 
of  various  water  resource  projects,  and 
this  legislation  I  think  sets  a  prece- 
dent. We  and  our  interests  will  not  be 
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step  in  the  right  direc- 
amendment  that  I  of- 
ich  was  adopted  in  corn- 
language.  I  think  it  is 
at  the  Secretary  is  going 
to  have  to  balance  his  approach  in  any 
studies  mad^  under  section  3. 

Mr.  BTr.r>Tiy.T.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentlemi  m  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDBLL.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  his  statement 
and  for  his  iconcems  that  he  has  ex- 
pressed. I  \#ould  like  to  state  to  the 
gentleman  that  a  lot  of  the  water  does 
not  start  from  South  Dakota:  Indeed,  a 
lot  of  the  ^ater  that  we  are  talking 
about  starts  way  upstream  from  South 
Dakota. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
very  active  in  this  area,  and  we  are 
working  tofether  to  make  sure  the 
downstream  interests  are  heard  and 
that  we  put  together  a  coherent  water 
policy  for  tl  e  Missouri  River  basin. 

Mr.  DE  u  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  mini  ites  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.T Kazan),  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Water  and 
Power  Reso  iirces  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  an(  I  Insular  Affairs,  and  who 
shares  Juria  liction  with  us  on  this  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  KAZ  Zm.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding , 

Mr.  Spea  ler.  H.R.  4347  reauthorizes 
the  WEB  water  development  project 
in  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  This  is  a 
rural  water  delivery  project  which  will 
be  constructed  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
principal  feature  will  be  a  pipeline 
which  will  deliver  water  for  municipal 
and  dome$tic  use  to  serve  approxi- 
miately  30.000  people  and  50  rural  com- 
munities iii  South  Dakota. 

The  Wife  pipeline  was  authorized 
by  Public  law  96-355.  The  act  author- 
ized the  appropriation  of  $1,900,000  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  fiscal 
year  1981  tor  initial  planning  and  con- 
struction. The  money  has  been  appro- 
priated, but  not  yet  expended. 

Public  Law  96-355  also  authorized 
the  appropriation  of  $68,100,000  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  for  actual 
construction  of  the  project.  The 
money,  hopvever.  imder  that  act  was  to 
be  transferred  to  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture when  appropriated.  "This  has 
been  chaneed  in  H.R.  4347  to  provfde 
for  constriction  of  the  project  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  but  in  com- 
pliance with  the  provisions  of  the  Con- 
solidated Farm  and  Rural  Develop- 
ment Act.  Also,  the  act  made  the  au- 
thorizatioti  contingent  upon  the  deau- 
thorizatio  k  of  the  Oahe  imit  of  the 


Pick-Sloan  Missouri  River  basin 
project  by  Septeinber  31,  1981.  Such 
deauthorizing  legislation  was  not  en- 
acted, partly  because  the  deauthoriza- 
tion  of  the  imit  ^ould  leave  in  limbo 
certain  features  jwhich  have  already 
been  constructed.1 

The  Oahe  unit  was  originally  au- 
thorized to  partially  compensate  the 
State  of  South  Dakota  for  lands  in 
that  State  which  were  inundated  by  a 
series  of  dams  constructed  on  the 
main  stream  of  the  Missouri  River  to 
furnish  flood  control  and  hydroelec- 
tric power  to  downstream  States. 

Construction  op  the  initial  stage  of 
the  Oahe  imit  was  started  in  1974,  but 
discontinued  in  ^77  after  the  project 
lost  local   support   and   when   it   ap- 


peared that  the  cost  of  the  project, 

which   would   nit   be   approximately 

$900  million,  would  not  be  justified. 

H.R.  4347  represents  3  years  of  work 
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Mr.  Speaker, 
that  H.R.  4347 


want  to  emphasize 
a  reauthorization  of 
a  project  which  'Congress  approved  in 
1980.  The  amendment  provides  that 
the  Secretary  of]  the  Interior  study  al- 
ternate uses  of  the  features  of  the 
Oahe  imit  which  have  already  been 
constructed.  However,  no  new  uses  will 
be  made  of  thes*  facilities  and  no  addi- 
tional construction  authorized  until 
the  Secretary  pas  reported  on  his 
studies  to  the  Congress  and  the  Con- 
gress has  apprdved  such  new  uses  or 
construction.  If  such  new  uses  are  ap- 
proved, the  beiieficiaries  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  Beimbursement  of  the 
construction  co$ts  as  provided  by  ex- 
isting law.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
legislation.         | 

Mr.  DE  Lx  G^ZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Bedeix). 

Mr.  bedell]  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  at  this  time  enter  into  the 
Record  letters  from  the  Office  of  the 
Legislative  Cou|isel  of  the  U.S.  Senate, 
the  Congressioiial  Research  Service, 
and  the  Depariment  of  Interior  with 
legal  interpretations  of  section  4(b), 
lines  12-14  which  says  that  the  fea- 
tures mentioned  in  lines  8-12  "shall 
not  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary 
without  further  action  by  the  Con- 
gress." Each  ^terpretation  concurs 
that  the  listed  facilities  could  not  be 
constructed  un|ess  Congress  reauthor- 
izes them. 

Furthermore  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
markup  of  this  legislation  in  the  Agri- 
culture Comndttee  the  gentlemen 
from  South  I^ota  both  shared  this 
interpretation. 
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The  letters  are  as  follows: 

n.S.  Skmatk, 
March  S.  1982. 
Memorandum  to:  Senator  Pressler. 
(Attention  of  Mel  Ustad). 
Re  deauthorizing  language  in  H.R.  4347  re- 
lating to  the  WEB  pipeline. 

You  requested  an  opinion  as  to  the  effect 
of  subsection  (b)  of  section  3  of  H.R.  4347 
which  provides  as  follows: 

"(b)  Those  features  of  the  authorized  plan 
of  development  for  the  Oahe  unit,  initial 
stage,  which  were  designed  for  and  could  be 
used  only  to  deliver  irrigation  water  to  the 
Spink  and  West  Brown  irrigation  districts, 
namely:  Faulkton,  Cresbard,  West  Main. 
Redfleld,  James,  and  East  Canals;  Cresbard 
and  Byron  Dams  and  Reservoirs;  James  and 
Byron  Pumping  Plants:  and  associated  fea- 
tures; shall  not  be  constructed  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be 
deemed  to  limit  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  recommend  development  of  other 
features,  based  upon  the  study  authorized 
by  section  2(a)<l)  of  this  Act". 

You  have  speclflcaUy  asked  about  the 
effect  of  the  language  "shall  not  be  con- 
structed". If  this  bUl  is  enacted  into  law,  the 
effect  of  the  language  would  be  to  deautho- 
rlze  construction  of  the  features  specified  in 
such  subsection.  Any  future  construction  re- 
lating to  such  features  would  have  to  be  spe- 
cifically reauthorized  by  legislation. 

Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me  if  I 
can  be  of  further  assistance  In  this  matter. 
Respectfully, 

William  F.  Jensem, 
Office  of  Legislative  Counsel 

CONGRKSSIORAL  RESEARCH  SERVICE, 

The  Library  or  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  17,  1982. 
To:  Hon.  Larry  Pressler. 
(Attention  of  Mel  Ustad). 
From:  American  Law  Division. 
Subject:   Whether  Language  in  H.R.  4347 
(97th  Congress)  constitutes  a  deauthor- 
izatlon  of  the  Oahe  Irrigation  unit. 

This  memorandum  responds  to  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ustad  that  our  telephone  con- 
versation on  the  topic  above  be  put  into 
writing. 

HJl.  4347  provides  In  section  3(b)  that— 

"Those  features  of  the  authorized  plan  of 
development  for  the  Oahe  unit.  Initial  stage, 
which  were  designed  for  and  could  be  used 
only  to  deliver  irrigation  water  to  the  Spink 
and  West  Brown  irrigation  districts  .  .  . 
shall  not  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary 
[of  the  Interior].  .  .  ." 

Research  reveals  no  reason  why  the  oper- 
ative phrase— "shall  not  be  constructed  by 
the  Secretary"— should  be  Interpreted  as 
anything  less  than  a  deauthorization  of  the 
specified  features  of  the  Oahe  unit.  The 
legal  literature  reveals  no  rule  to  the  effect 
that  Federal  project  deauthorlzations  can 
only  be  achieved  through  use  of  the  term 
"deauthorize"  or  any  other  particular  lan- 
guage. 

The  contemplated  addition  of  the  phrase 
"unless  reauthorized  by  Congress"  immedi- 
ately following  "shall  not  be  constructed  by 
the  Secretary"  seems  to  be  unnecessary, 
given  the  foregoing  interpretation.  It  is  a 
truism  that  a  deauthorized  project  remains 
so  only  until  such  time  as  it  is  reauthorized. 
Robert  Meltz, 
Zjegislative  Attorney. 
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U.S.  DEPARTMEirr  or  the  Irterior. 

Bureau  op  Reclamation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  Mar.  2.  1982. 
Hon.  James  Abohor, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Abdnor:  In  response  to 
your  letter  of  earlier  today,  this  Is  to  con- 
firm your  understanding  of  the  meaning  of 
the  language  of  subsection  3(b)  or  S.  1553/ 
H.R.  4347  regarding  the  construction  of  cer- 
tain features  of  the  authorized  Oahe  unit. 
Initial  stage.  The  Department  has  endorsed 
enactment  of  this  legislation  with  amend- 
ments. 

In  our  view  the  language  of  subsection 
3(b)  Is  clear  on  Its  face.  The  listed  facilities 
could  not.be  constructed  under  this  provi- 
sion unless  Congress  were  to  reverse  Itself 
and  reauthorize  them.  Enacted  Into  law, 
subsection  3(b)  would  preclude  construction 
of  those  facilities  by  the  Department. 

While  the  Intent  of  the  language  Is  clear 
as  It  Is,  we  would  have  no  objection  to  a 
technical  amendment  citing  House  Docu- 
ment 90-163  in  order  to  further  and  more 
formaUy  Identify  the  features  not  to  be  con- 
structed. 

I  regret  any  confusion  which  has  resulted 
on  this  point  as  a  result  of  the  August  31, 

1981,  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  John  Stch  by 
Acting  Assistant  Commissioner  Aldon  Nlel- 
son.  Hopefully,  this  will  clarify  the  legal  In- 
terpretation of  subsection  3(b). 

Sincerely  yours. 

Robert  H.  Broaobent. 

Commissioner. 
Mr.  BEDELL.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentlemen,  Mr.  Daschle  and  Mr.  Rob- 
erts, to  confirm  this  interpretation  of 
section  4(b). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield,  I  can  affirm  the  gentleman's 
understanding.  A  letter  from  Robert 
Meltz.  the  legislative  attorney  for  the 
Library  of  Congress,  dated  March  17, 

1982,  states,  "Research  reveals  no 
reason  why  the  operative  phase  shall 
not  be  constructed  by  the  Secretary"— 
should  be  interpreted  as  anything  less 
than  a  deauthorization  of  specified 
features  of  the  OAHE  Unit." 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Roberts). 

Mr.  ROBERTS.  I  thank  my  col- 
league from  the  great  State  of  Iowa 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  agree  with 
what  the  gentleman  has  read  into  the 
Record  here.  That  is  fact.  Before  the 
Secretary  would  be  allowed  to  go 
ahead  with  the  water  project,  it  would 
in  fact  have  to  come  before  this  very 
body  for  reauthorization. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much,  and  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman. There  are  times  when  we  have 
our  differences  in  regard  to  water,  but 
I  think  it  speaks  well  that  indeed  we 
can  work  together.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  supports  this  legislation, 
and  I  think  this  shows  the  way  we 
could  try  to  work  together  in  trying  to 


solve  our  water  problems  in  the  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Virgin- 
ia (Mr.WAMPLER). 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4347,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  proceed  with  development  of  the 
South  Dakota  WEB  pipeline,  and 
other  purposes.  I  particularly  want  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Roberts)  and  commend  him  for 
his  hard  work  and  outstanding  leader- 
ship in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  4347  is  to  pro- 
vide reimbursement  to  the  State  of 
South  Dakota  for  the  lands  sacrificed 
for  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri  main- 
stream dams.  These  dams,  which  were 
constructed  during  the  past  40  years 
in  order  to  control  the  destructive 
flooding  in  the  lower  Missouri  River 
basin,  inundated  over  a  million  acres 
of  the  upper  basin  States'  most  agri- 
culturally productive  bottom  lands.  In 
return,  upper  basin  States  were  to  re- 
ceive substantial  irrigation  develop- 
ment to  stabilize  and  insure  the  eco- 
nomic growth  of  the  region.  This  bill 
addresses  that  debt  owed  to  South 
Dakota. 

What  H.R.  4347  does  is  to  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  proceed  with 
the  WEB  rural  development  project, 
and  to  make  appropriated  funds  imme- 
diately available  for  obUgation.  The 
Secretary  of  Interior  is  authorized  to 
conduct  studies  and  report  to  Congress 
on  South  Dakota  water  projects  to  be 
developed  in  lieu  of  the  OAHE  and 
PoUack-Herreid  irrigation  facilities. 
Authority  also  is  granted  the  Secer- 
tary  to  make  Missouri  River  basin 
pumping  power  available  to  Indian 
tribes  and  other  public  entities  for  use 
in  new  irrigation  projects. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4347  was  not  with- 
out controversy  during  its  consider- 
ation before  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee. Several  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  in  particular  the  honorable 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Blr.  Cou- 
KAH),  raised  questions  over  the  legisla- 
tive intent  of  this  bill.  Most  of  these 
questions  were  answered  in  committee, 
and  I  am  hopeful  and  confident  that 
any  additional  concerns  will  be  ad- 
dressed today  during  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
and  the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Roberts),  so  that  we  may  have 
unanimous  support  of  this  legislation 
before  us. 

Again.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Roberts),  for  his  excel- 
lent leadership  in  uniting  the  South 
Dakota  delegation  behind  this  bill.  His 
hard  work  and  dedication  have  made  it 
possible  for  us  to  be  considering  this 
legislation  today. 
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I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  pas- 
sage of  H H.  4347. 

Mr.  DC  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  thank  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers who  have  worked  so  diligently  on 
this  legislation.  This  is  to  assure  all  of 
the  Members  that  all  of  the  different 
(pinions  and  all  of  the  different  needs 
I  think  have  been  satisfied,  and  every- 
one now  Is  in  accord  and  working  in 
unison— perhaps  not  all  entirely  satis- 
fied, but  satisfied  enough  to  allow  this 
legldation  to  continue,  with  the  assur- 
ances given  by  the  Members  affected 
prtmarilyby  the  legislation. 

Mr.    ROBE31T8   of   South    Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mi.  DC  LA  OARZA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Conunittee  for  his  fairness  and  exper- 
tise in  helping  get  this  particular  legis- 
lation that  is  so  important  to  the  floor 
of  this  body.  I  would  Just  like  to  say 
thanks  to  the  distlngiiished  chairman 
for  the  complete  fairness  that  he  has 
provided  throughout  the  Agriculttire 
Ccnnmittee  hearings.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr.  DB  LA  OARZA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  generosity. 
•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4347.  This  bill,  as 
amended  in  the  Water  and  Power  Re- 
sources Subcommittee  in  May,  repre- 
sents a  consensus  among  the  congres- 
sional delegation  from  South  Dakota 
and  that  being  so,  I  am  prepared  to 
give  it  a  great  deal  of  deference.  It 
would,  among  other  things,  provide 
for  the  development  of  the  WEB  rural 
water  development  project,  frequently 
referred  to  as  the  WEB  pipeline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  represents  the 
culmination  of  a  long  process  during 
which  the  subcommittee  has  had  an 
ongoing  dialog  with  those  in  South 
Dakota  including  the  dispatching  of 
some  of  our  professional  staff  to  the 
areas  of  impact  within  the  State.  We 
have  had  the  advantage  of  hearings 
during  which  those  affected  have 
given  us  the  benefit  of  their  counsel. 

The  WEB  pipeline  will  pass  through 
the  counties  of  Walworth,  Edmunds, 
and  Brown  as  it  proceeds  eastward 
from  the  Klissouri  River,  and  will  serve 
some  50  different  nuul  communities 
and  30,000  people.  The  WEB  project 
would  be  built  by  the  Biureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  I  understand  that  Com- 
missioner Broadbent  is  fully  in  agree- 
ment with  its  specifics.  The  project 
would  be  built  according  to  Public  Law 
96-355  which  calls  for  grants  for  not 
less  than  75  percent  of  the  cost  and 
loans  for  the  rest. 

As  Hon.  Clint  Roberts  from  South 
Dakota  testified  before  the  Water  and 
Power  Resources  Subcommittee  last 
October,  this  bill  may  well  represent 
the  last  best  hope  that  the  people  of 


South  Dakoti  have  to  be  compensated 
for  the  taking  of  almost  540,000  acres 
of  prime  boEtomland  for  the  Pick- 
Sloan  projeft  to  provide  benefits 
which  have  been  enjoyed  by  States 
downstream  an  the  Missouri  River  for 
approximates  the  last  20  years.  One 
could  easily  understand  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  if  they  were  to  feel  that 
this  bill  Is  part  of  the  compensation 
owed  them  for  that  sacrifice. 

In  the  past,  the  funds  authorized  for 
WEB  have  been  deferred  because  of 
WEB  having  been  linked  with  deau- 
thorization  of  the  OAHE  xmit.  which 
has  been  su|Toimded  in  controversy. 
This  bill  removes  that  link  and  repre- 
sents a  bipartisan  agreement  among 
the  South  Dakota  delegation  on  how 
to  deal  with  the  OAHE  features  al- 
ready constructed  as  well  as  an  agree- 
ment to  proceed  with  dispatch  on  the 
WEB  pipeline. 

The  WEB  rural  water  development 
project  is  ooe  which  the  administra- 
tion supports  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  it^ 

Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr! 
Barnard).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offend  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  |  de  la  Garza)  that  the 
House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.R.  4347.  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  haviiig  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended.'was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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lAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimpus  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  l^ave  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPBIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  worn  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  ACT  AND 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INVESTMENT 
ACT  OP  1958  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6086)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  as 
amended.  J 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
I       H.R.  6086 

Be  it  enocKd  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
RepreaentatHlies  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  (jonoress  assembled. 

Section  1.|  Section  20  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (n)  ttie  figure  "$60,000,000"  and  by 
inserting  in  leu  thereof  "$167,000,000": 
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(b)  by  striking  froi^  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (n)  the  figure  "$35,000,000"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  th^«of  "$41,000,000"  and 
by  striking  from  sucp  paragraph  the  figure 
"$160,000,000"  and  ^  by  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$2S0,000.00<t": 

<c)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (2)  of  sub- 
section (q)  the  figuK  "$60,000,000"  and  by 
inserting  in  lieu  theteof  "$167,000,000";  and 
<d)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (3)  of  sub- 
section (q)  the  figui*  "$35,000,000"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "$41,000,000"  and  by 
striking  from  such  paragraph  the  figure 
"$160,000,000"  and  by  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$250,000.00$". 

Sec.  3.  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  ad<lng  the  following  new 
subsection:  I 

"(f)  Notwithstandmg  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Adminiatration  shall  enter  Into 
commitments  for  dk'ect  loans  and  to  guar- 
antee loans,  debentures,  payment  of  rentals 
or  other  amounts  clue  under  qualified  con- 
tracts and  other  types  of  financial  assist- 
ance and  to  enter  aommitments  to  guaran- 
tee sureties  against  loss  pursuant  to  pro- 
grams under  this  Act  and  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1058  in  the  full 
amounts  provided  by  law,  including  repro- 
graming  requests  approved  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committed  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate  and  the  Hoidse  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States,  subject  only  to  (1)  the 
availability  of  qualified  applications  for 
such  direct  loans  $nd  guarantees  and  (2) 
limitations  and  amounts  contained  in  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  Acts.  Nothing 
in  this  subsection  authorizes  the  Adminis- 
tration to  reduce  or  limit  its  authority  to 
enter  commitments  for  direct  loans  or  for 
such  guarantees  to  qualified  applicants.". 

Sec.  3.  Section  404(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Aot  of  1958  is  amended  as 
follows:  I 

(a)  by  striking  from  paragraph  (1)  thereof 
"may  be  Issued"  and  by  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "shall  be  is$ued";  and 

(b)  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (1)  thereof  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  and  the  Administration  is  ex- 
pressly prohibited  from  denying  such  guar- 
antee due  to  the  property  being  so  ac- 
quired.". I 

The  provisions  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b> 
of  this  section  sh$ll  apply  to  applications 
(for  the  issuance  of  a  guarantee  described  in 
section  404  of  th^  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1958)  jwhich  are  pending  as  of 
January  1,  1982.  or  are  made  after  Decem- 
ber 31. 1981.  [ 

Sec.  4.  Section  411  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  at  the  end  of  subsec- 
tion (h):  I 

"The  Administration  shall  not  establish 
eligibility  criteria  cased  on  the  amount  of 
the  bond,  subject  to  the  limitation  in  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (.c%  or  upon  a  percentage  re- 
lated to  previous:^  successfully  completed 
contracts.  The  Affninistration  shall  evalu- 
ate each  application  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
and  based  solely  thereon  shall  determine 
the  appropriate  guarantee.". 

Sec.  S.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  thereof 
and  inserting  the  (olio wing:  ":  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  prior  to  June  30.  1983  the  Admin- 
istration shall  not  promulgate,  amend,  or  re- 
scind any  rule  or  regulation  with  respect  to 
a  formula  involving  prime  interest  rates  as  a 
criteria  to  determine  the  maximum  interest 
charge  on  a  deferred  par- 


rate  a  lender  may 

ticipation  (guaranteed)  loan.". 
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Sec.  6.  Section  10  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(h)  The  Administration  shall  maintain  a 
record  of  all  applications  for  or  inquiries 
about  the  availability  of  funding  for  finan- 
cial assistance  under  this  Act  and  for  guar- 
antees and  purchases  under  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958.  Such  record 
shall  include  the  name,  address  and  tele- 
phone number  of  the  applicant  or  person  in- 
quiring and  the  dollar  amoimt  involved  and 
shall  be  kept  for  a  period  of  at  least  one  (1) 
year  from  the  date  of  each.". 

Sec.  7.  Section  5  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(g)  The  Administration  shall  notify  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  and  the 
Small  Business  Committee  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  before  reprogram- 
ing  any  program  amounts  authorized  in  ap- 
propriations Acts  or  reports  explanatory 
thereof  and  shall  notify  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  and  the  Small  Business 
Committee  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives before  implementing  any  reorganiza- 
tion of  such  agency.". 

Sec.  8.  Section  2  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  striking  "section  7(1)"  from 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (c)  and  by  in- 
serting "section  7(aKll)". 

Sec.  9.  Section  7  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking,  wherever  It  appears  there- 
in, "section  7(1)"  from  paragraphs  (1).  (2), 
(3),  (8),  (9)  and  (11)  of  subsection  (j)  and  by 
inserting  "section  7(aXll)"; 

(b)  by  striking  from  subsection  (k)  "sec- 
tion 7(1)"  and  by  inserting  "section 
7(aKll)"; 

(c)  by  striking  subsections  (e),  (h),  (1),  and 
(    ):and 

(d)  by  striking  all  of  subsection  (c)  after 
the  first  two  sentences  in  subparagraph  (D) 
of  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: 

"Such  loans,  subject  to  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  7(b>(l),  shall  be  in  amounts  equal 
to  100  percent  of  loss  if  the  applicant  Is  a 
homeowner  and  85  percent  of  loss  if  the  ap- 
plicant is  a  business  or  otherwise.  The  inter- 
est rates  for  loans  made  under  paragraphs 
7(b)  (1)  and  (2),  as  determined  pursuant  to 
this  paragraph  (4).  shall  be  the  rate  of  in- 
terest which  is  in  effect  on  the  date  the  dis- 
aster commenced:  Provided,  That  no  loan 
under  paragraphs  7(b)  (1)  and  (2)  shall  be 
made,  either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with 
banks  or  other  lending  institutions  through 
agreements  to  participate  on  an  immediate 
or  deferred  (guaranteed)  basis,  if  the  total 
amount  outstanding  and  committed  to  the 
borrower  under  subsection  7(b)  would 
exceed  $500,000  for  each  disaster  unless  an 
applicant  constitutes  a  major  source  of  em- 
ployment in  an  area  suffering  a  disaster,  in 
which  case  the  Administration,  in  its  discre- 
tion, may  waive  the  $500,000  limitation.". 

Sec.  10.  Section  7(a>  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended  by  adding  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(16KA)  No  direct  loan  may  be  made  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  unless  the  Adminis- 
tration determines— 

"(1)  that  the  applicant  for  such  loan 
(whether  a  startup  or  existing  small  busi- 
ness concern)  demonstrates  a  potential  for 
sustained  business  growth  as  evidenced  by 
(I)  capacity  to  create,  expand,  or  satisfy  do- 
mestic or  international  markets  for  the 
products  or  services  produced  or  rendered 
by  such  applicant.  (II)  location  in  a  geo- 
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graphic  area  suitable  for  its  business  oper- 
ations and  access  to  markets,  and  (III)  lack 
of  unduly  restrictive  agreemenU  which,  if 
exercised,  could  substantially  Impede  the 
profitable  operations  of  the  applicant: 

"(ii)  that  the  applicant  has  given  reasona- 
ble assurance  that  it  wiU  create  employment 
opportunities  within  a  two-year  period  after 
all  loan  proceeds  are  disbursed:  and 

"(ill)  those  managerial  or  marketing  weak- 
nesses which  exist  with  respect  to  such  ap- 
plicant and  devises,  in  concert  with  the  ap- 
plicant, a  management  plan,  prior  to  the 
disbursement  of  any  proceeds  of  such  loan, 
to  address  such  weaknesses.  Such  plan,  if 
needed,  shall  be  in  writing,  provide  for  iden- 
tifiable business  goals,  plans  of  action  and 
timetables  for  accomplishment  and  shall  be 
incoriMrated  by  reference  Into  the  loan  au- 
thorization agreement.  The  Administration 
shall  provide  assistance  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  such  plans  on  a  priority  basis 
through  such  management  and  technical  as- 
sistance activities  as  are  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

"(B)  Direct  loan  funds  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  allocated  to  the  Admiitistra- 
tion's  regional  offices  at  least  quarterly 
each  fiscal  year.  The  amount  of  such  alloca- 
tion shall  be  based  solely  upon  the  average 
total  number  of  unemployed  workers  resid- 
ing within  each  regional  area  as  a  percent  of 
the  average  total  unemployed  work  force 
nationwide  for  the  immediately  preceding 
fiscal  quarter,  or  for  the  most  recent  fiscal 
quarter  for  which  such  statistics  are  avail- 
able. Each  regional  office  shall  allocate  such 
funds  to  each  district  office  within  its  Juris- 
diction at  least  quarterly  based  solely  upon 
the  average  total  number  of  unemployed 
workers  residing  within  the  district  as  a  per- 
cent of  the  average  total  unemployed  work 
force  region  wide  for  the  immediately  pre- 
ceding fiscal  quarter,  or  for  the  most  recent 
fiscal  quarter  for  which  such  statistics  are 
available.  During  the  last  fifteen  calendar 
days  of  each  fiscal  year  quarter,  the  Admin- 
istration may  reallocate  direct  loan  funds 
among  its  regions  or  districts  if  it  is  unrea- 
sonable to  expect  that  such  region  or  dis- 
trict will  commit  substantially  all  of  ite  allo- 
cation before  the  expiration  of  such  quar- 
ter. 

"(C)  Direct  loans  authorized  by  this  sub- 
section shall  be  extended  on  a  priority  basis 
within  each  of  the  Administration's  desig- 
nated district  areas  to  those  qualified  appli- 
cants in  order  of  the  following  priority— 

"(1)  those  applicants  which  (I)  satisfy  the 
requiremenU  of  subparagraph  (A),  (II)  are 
located  in  or  near  a  lalx>r  surplus  area  (as 
defined  pursuant  to  Defense  Manpower 
Policy  4B  (32A  CFR  Chapter  1)  or  any  suc- 
cessor policy),  (III)  agree  to  perform  or 
render  a  substantial  proportion  of  their  pro- 
duction or  services  within  or  near  such 
areas,  and  (IV)  will  utilize  the  loan  proceeds 
solely  for  construction,  renovation  or  the 
purchase  of  land,  buildings,  machinery  or 
equipment; 

"(ID  those  applicants  which  satisfy  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraph  (A)  and  sub- 
paragraph (CKi)  (I).  (II).  and  (III);  and 

"(ill)  those  applicants  which  satisfy  the 
requirements  of  subparagraph  (A). 

"(D)  Neither  this  paragraph  nor  the 
second  proviso  of  paragraph  (3)(A)  of  sut>- 
section  (a)  shall  apply  to  direct  loans  made 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (10)  of  this  subsec- 
tion.". 

Sec.  11.  Section  7(a)(3)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)(A)  No  loan  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  made  if  the  total  amount  outstand- 


ing and  committed  (by  participation  or  oth- 
erwise) to  the  borrower  from  the  buaineaa 
loan  and  investment  fund  established  by 
section  4(cKl)  of  this  Act  would  exceed 
$500,000:  Provided,  That  the  Administra- 
tion's share  of  any  loan  made  or  effected 
either  directly  or  in  cooperation  with  banks 
or  other  lending  institutions  through  agree- 
ments to  participate  on  an  immediate  basis 
■hall  not  exceed  $350,000;  Provided  further. 
That  any  loan  made  directly  pursuant  to 
this  subsection  shall  be  accompanied  by  an 
injection  of  addlUonal  funds  derived  from 
nonfederal  sources  in  the  following 
amounts: 

"(1)  if  the  loan  in  under  $100,000  in 
amount,  at  least  10  per  centum; 

"(ii)  if  the  loan  in  between  $100,000  and 
$200,000  in  amount,  at  least  20  per  centum; 
and 

"(ill)  if  the  loan  in  over  $200,000  in 
amount,  at  least  30  per  centum. 

"(B)  The  percentages  specified  in  subpara- 
graphs (A)  (11)  and  (HI)  shall  be  reduced  to 
10  per  centum  and  15  per  centum,  reapec- 
tlvely.  if  the  nonfederal  source  funds  are  de- 
rived from  a  sUte  or  local  government,  in- 
cluding tax  exempt  obligations  of  such  gov- 
ernments. 

"(C)  The  Administration  shall  delegate  to 
each  district  office  the  authority  to  approve 
direct  loans  in  the  amounta  st>eclf  led  in  sub- 
paracraph  (A)  (1),  (U)  and  (ili)  under  the 
conditions  specified  in  this  Act  without 
seeking  higher  approval  within  the  Admin- 
istration. 

"(D)  The  Adminiatration  may  tratHfer  no 
more  than  15  percentum  of  each  of  the  total 
levels  for  direct  loan  programs  as  authorized 
In  section  20  of  this  Act:  Provided,  however. 
That  no  loan  program  level  authorized  in 
such  section  may  l>e  increased  more  than  25 
percentiun  by  any  such  transfers:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator  is  not  au- 
thorized to  transfer  direct  loan  levels  to  de- 
ferred participation  (gxtaranteed)  loan  levels 
and  that  any  transfers  shall  be  effective 
only  to  the  extent  approved  in  advance  by 
the  Appropriations  Committees  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate  and  of  the  House  of 
Represenutives  of  the  United  States. 

"(E)  For  purposes  of  this  paragraph  the 
term  'nonfederal  sources'  shall  include,  but 
not  be  limited  to.  state  and  local  govern- 
ment funds  (including  the  proceeds  from 
tax  exempt  obligations  of  such  govern- 
ments), and  funds  derived  from  private  fi- 
nancial institutions  or  private  equity 
sources.  In  no  event  shall  such  term  include 
funds  derived  directly  from  any  grant  or 
loan  made,  guaranteed  or  insured  by  the 
Federal  government. '. 

Sec.  12.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  7  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
grm>h: 

"(17KA)  In  the  case  of  any  applicant— 

"(1)  which  performs  alx>rtion. 

"(11)  which  engages  in  research  which  re- 
lates, in  whole  or  in  part,  to  methods  of,  or 
the  performance  of.  abortion. 

"(111)  which  promotes  or  recommends 
abortion,  or 

"(iv)  which  trains  any  individual  to  per- 
form abortion,  no  financial  assistance  shall 
be  available  under  this  subsection  which 
benefits  such  applicant  with  respect  to  any 
of  the  activities  described  in  clause  (i).  (U). 
(ill),  or  (Iv). 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  to 
any  activity  described  In  clause  (I)  or  (111)  of 
subparagraph  (A)  if  all  of  the  abortions  per- 
formed, promoted,  and  recommended  in 
such  activity  are  in  cases  where  the  life  of 
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the  mother  would  be  endancered  if  the 
fetiM  were  cmrrled  to  term.". 

Sac.  19.  Section  IS  of  the  SnuOl  Business 
Act  ia  amended  by  striking  subeections  (d). 
(e>  and  (f)  and  inaerting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
foUowinr 

"(d)  For  purpoaes  of  this  section  priority 
aball  be  given  to  the  awarding  of  contracts 
and  the  placonent  of  subcontracts  to  small 
bualneas  oonoema  which  shall  perform  a 
substantial  proportion  of  the  production  on 
thOM  contracts  and  subcontracts  within 
areas  of  concentrated  unemployment  or  un- 
deremployment or  within  labor  surplus 
areaa.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  total  labor  surplus  area  set  asides 
pursuant  to  Defense  Manpower  Policy 
Number  4B  (32A  CFR  Chapter  1)  or  any 
Bucceasor  policy  shall  be  authorized  if  the 
bead  of  the  procuring  Federal  agency  or  his 
designee  specifically  determines  that  there 
is  a  reasonable  expectation  that  offers  will 
be  obtained  from  a  sufficient  number  of  eli- 
gible oraieeniB  so  that  awards  will  be  made 
at  reasoiuible  prices.  As  soon  as  practicable 
and  to  the  extent  poesibltf,  in  determining 
labor  surplus  areas,  consideration  shall  be 
given  to  those  persons  who  would  be  avail- 
able for  employment  were  suitable  employ- 
ment available.  Until  such  definition  re- 
flects such  number,  the  present  criteria  of 
such  policy  shall  govern. 

"(e)  In  carrying  out  small  business  set 
aside  programs.  Federal  agencies  shall 
award  contracts,  and  encourage  the  place- 
ment of  subcontracts  for  procurement  to 
the  following  in  the  manner  and  In  the 
order  stated: 

"(1)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns  and  which  are  located  In  labor  sur- 
plus areas,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  small  busi- 
ness-labor surplus  area  set  aside; 

"(2)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  total  small  busi- 
ness set  aside; 

"(3)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns  and  which  are  located  In  a  labor 
surplus  area,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  small 
business-labor  surplus  area  set  aside;  and 

"(4)  concerns  which  are  small  business 
concerns,  on  the  basis  of  a  partial  small 
buainefls  set  aside. 

"(f)  After  priority  is  given  to  the  small 
business  concerns  specified  In  subsection  (e), 
priority  also  shall  be  given  to  the  awarding 
of  contracts  and  the  placement  of  subcon- 
tracts, on  the  basis  of  a  total  labor  surplus 
area  set  aside,  to  business  concerns  which 
will  perform  a  substantial  proportion  of  the 
production  on  those  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts within  areas  of  concentrated  unem- 
ployment or  under  employment  or  within 
labor  surplus  areas.". 

Sic  14.  Section  8(e)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through 
(10)  as  clauses  (A)  through  (J),  respectively; 
(3)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(e)";  and 
(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Whenever  publication  of  a  notice  of 
procurement  actions  Is  required  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  depart- 
ment, establishment,  or  agency  responsible 
for  the  procurement  (A)  shall  issue  a  solici- 
tation for  the  procurement  only  after  at 
least  fifteen  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  publication  of  the  notice  pursuant  to 
such  paragraph;  and  (B)  shall  foreclose 
competition  tmder  a  procurement  action 
only  after  thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  issuance  of  the  solicitation,  or,  in 
the  case  of  orders  imder  a  basic  agreement, 
basic   ordering   agreement,   or   similar   ar- 


rangement, thfe  date  of  publication  of  a 
notice  of  Inteni  to  place  the  order  pursuant 
to  such  paragraph.". 

Sk.  15.  Section  3(h)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended!  as  follows: 

(a)  by  striking  "availability  of  credit"  and 
by  inserting  P'availabillty  of  sufficient 
credit";  and 

(b)  by  striklik  "conditions"  and  by  Insert- 
ing "condltlonaand  at  reasonable  rates,". 

Sk.  10.  Secilon  3  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amendei  by  striking  from  subsection 
(a)  "Provided,  That  the  Administration 
shall  not  promulgate,  amend,  or  rescind  any 
rule  regulation  '^th  respect  to  size  stand- 
ards prior  to  March,  1981."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Provided,  That  notwithstanding  the 
waiver  provisions  of  any  other  law,  the  Ad- 
ministration shall  not  promulgate,  amend  or 
rescind  any  rule  or  regulation  with  respect 
to  size  standaiUs  except  In  accordance  with 
the  procedure  of  chapter  S  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code.". 

Sec.  17.  Section  302(a)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investmettt  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  «nd  thereof  the  following: 

"With  respett  to  a  company  licensed  pur- 
suant to  sectloti  301(d),  such  capital  and  siu*- 
plus  shall  indade  funds  obtained  directly  or 
indirectly  froii  an  agency  or  department  of 
a  state  goventment  or  the  Federal  govern- 
ment (excludfaig  the  Administration)  for 
purposes  of  seption  303  leveraging,  provided 
that  such  f  un(is; 

"(1)  are  not  taken  Into  account  with  re- 
spect to  meeting  the  requirements  estab- 
lished by  the  preceding  two  sentences;  and 

"(2)  were  Invested  In  or  were  legally  com- 
mitted to  be  lovested  in  such  company  prior 
to  July  29.  19*.". 

Sec.  18.  Secilon  502  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Atft  of  1958  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "plant  acquisition,"  and  by  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '  Iworking  capital,  plant  acquisi- 
tion,", j 

Sec.  10.  Section  503  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Aet  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing all  of  paragraph  (5)  of  subsection  (b) 
after  "is  mad<"  and  by  inserting  the  follow- 
ing: ":  Provi4ed,  That  the  Administration 
shall  not  use!  the  source  or  nature  of  the 
funds  constituting  the  remaining  per 
centum  of  the  project  cost  as  a  criteria  to 
approve  or  reject  such  guarantee;  and". 

Sec.  20.  Notlwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  8(a)  dl  the  Small  Business  Act,  the 
programs  autliorized  by  subparagraph  (B) 
of  section  8(a)(1)  of  such  Act  and  by  para- 
graph (2)  of  section  8(a)  of  such  Act  shall  be 
continued  through  fiscal  year  1983. 

Sec.  21.  Thfc  Act  shall  take  effect  October 
1,  1982:  Proiided,  That  the  amendments 
made  by  sectvns  9(d)  and  IS  shall  not  apply 
to  any  dlsa^r  which  commenced  on  or 
before  July  2^  1980. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  Mc|>ADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  sfcond. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  wai  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  will  be 
recognized  tor  20  minutes. 

The  Chai  r  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mary!  and  (Mr.  Mitchell). 


June  8,  1982 

CENEliAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MITCHElI  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneoi^s  matter,  and  that 
all  Members  ma)'  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  td  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  on  ihe  bill  under  consid- 
eration. I 

The  SPEAKEK  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  ^|aryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MITCHEIX  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume.       | 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  HJl.  6086  and  urge  the  immediate 
passage  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  stress  at  the 
outset  that  although  this  bill  makes 
numerous  changos  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  thi  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act,  it  i£  not  going  to  cost  us 
any  additional  money.  The  bill  merely 
modifies  existing  programs  and  gives 
congressional  direction  as  to  imple- 
mentation and  operation  of  programs. 
For  example,  tl^e  bill  increases  three 
SBA  program  levels  for  each  of  fiscal 
years  1983  and  1084:  Economic  oppor- 
timity  guarantee^  loan  levels  would  be 
increased  to  $167  inillion  (now  $60  mil- 
lion); direct  purchases  of  debentures 
from  Minority  Enterprise  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  [Companies  would  be 
in(n-eased  to  $41  inillion  (now  $35  mil- 
lion): and  guarafitees  of  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  jCompany  debentures 
would  be  increffsed  to  $250  million 
(now  $160  millioii). 

The  bill  also  [would:  Require  that 
SBA  fully  utili^  its  program  levels 
unless  changes  are  approved  through 
the  appropriations  process  or  through 
Budget  Act  procedures;  require  SBA  to 
keep  a  record  of  applicants;  prohibit 
SBA  from  arbitrarily  refusing  to  ap- 
prove surety  tiond  guarantees  in 
amounts  less  tl)an  those  statutorily 
provided  except  ion  a  (»se-by-case  de- 
termination: iii^pose  a  moratorium 
imtil  June  30,  \i  83,  on  changes  in  the 
maximiun  interest  rate  on  SBA  guar- 
anteed loans:  aiid  make  other  minor 
revisions  in  the  Small  Business  Act 
and  Smsill  Business  Investment  Act. 

I  also  want  toj  point  out  an  amend- 
ment which  was  added  in  committee 
which  I  am  totally  opposed  to.  The 
provision  would  |deny  SBA  loan  assist- 
ance to  benefit  liny  applicant  with  re- 
spect to:  The  performance  of  abor- 
tions; research  |irhich  relates  to  abor- 
tion; promotion  pr  recommendation  of 
abortion;  or  traming  for  performance 
of  abortions,  unless  the  performance, 
promotion  or  r^ommendation  is  in  a 
case  where  the  life  of  the  mother 
would  be  endanf ered  if  the  fetus  were 
carried  to  term. 

SBA  can  identify  only  one  loan  to  an 
Indiana  firm  vhose  application  de- 
scribed  it   as   i   surgical    outpatient 
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clinic.  Apparently,  however,  the  bor- 
rower was,  in  fact,  engaged  in  perform- 
ing abortions. 

I  am  personally  opposed  to  the  pro- 
vision as  I  support  freedom  of  choice. 
In  addition,  I  am  opposed  to  it  because 
it  would  create  an  administrative 
nightmare  for  SBA  as  unless  SBA  is  to 
investigate  each  and  every  applicant, 
there  is  no  way  they  can  ascertain  the 
exact  business  of  an  applicant.  This  is 
especially  true  today  with  more  than 
90  percent  of  SBA's  loans  being  guar- 
anteed loans  made  by  banks. 

This  is  simply  a  matter  which  we 
will  deal  with  in  conference. 

There  are.  however,  several  provi- 
sions I  particularly  want  to  bring  to 
the  House's  attention. 

First,  it  would  use  SBA  direct  loans 
to  reduce  xmemployment.  In  the  past  2 
years,  we  have  reduced  drastically  the 
amount  of  SBA  direct  loans  for  those 
small  concerns  which  cannot  obtain 
credit  from  any  other  source.  I  believe 
that  this  cut  was  the  exact  opposite  of 
what  we  should  have  done  as  the  re- 
ductions in  loans  have  reduced  em- 
ployment. We  should  have  increased 
these  loans  to  permit  small  business  to 
fulfill  its  role  as  the  Nation's  job  cre- 
ator. 

Nonetheless  we  are  still  confronted 
with  a  very  low  program  level.  Thus 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  to  modify 
substantially  SBA's  direct  loan  pro- 
gram by  channeling  the  limited 
amounts  of  these  direct  loans  to  areas 
of  high  unemployment.  Also,  an  appli- 
cant would  be  required,  first,  to  dem- 
onstrate a  potential  for  sustained  busi- 
ness growth;  second,  to  give  reasonable 
assurance  that  it  will  create  employ- 
ment opportunities;  and  third,  to 
obtain  an  additional  Injection  of  out- 
side funds  of  between  10  and  30  per- 
cent, depending  upon  the  amount  of 
the  SBA  loan. 

Second,  it  would  give  small  business- 
es and  others  a  more  realistic  opportu- 
nity to  bid  on  Federal  procurement 
needs.  At  the  present  time,  the  Feder- 
al Oovemment  is  spending  some  $110 
billion  per  year  to  procure  goods  and 
services.  Notice  of  many  of  these  pro- 
curement opportunities  is  published  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily,  but  fre- 
quently the  publication  is  so  near  to 
the  date  the  contract  will  be  awarded 
that  most  small  businesses,  especially 
those  outside  of  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area,  realistically  have  little  or  no  op- 
portunity to  even  bid  on  these  items. 
The  result  is  that  small  business  is  ob- 
taining less  than  one-fourth  of  the 
Federal  pr(x:urement  dollars,  as  com- 
pared to  small  business  accounting  for 
38  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Thus,  not  only  is  the  current  prac- 
tice bad  for  the  small  business  conmiu- 
nity  but  it  is  also  bad  for  the  Federal 
Government  as  we  may  be  paying  an 
excessive  amount  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices due  to  the  limited  competition 
which  now  exists.  Thus,  basically,  the 
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bill  would  require  that  for  any  pro- 
curement for  which  a  notice  must  be 
published  in  the  Conunerce  Business 
Daily,  there  must  be  a  10-day  period 
between  publication  of  the  summary 
or  synopsis  of  the  upcoming  contract 
before  the  invitation  for  bids  or  re- 
quest for  proposals  is  actually  issued. 
In  addition,  there  would  have  to  be  an 
additional  30-day  period  between  issu- 
ance of  the  invitation  or  request  and 
issuance  of  the  contract.  These  lead- 
times  will  give  small  businesses  and 
others  time  in  which  to  find  out  about 
an  upcoming  contract  and  submit  a 
bid. 

Third,  the  bill  would  effectively  rein- 
state SBA's  pollution  control  bond 
guarantee  program.  Under  the  Tax 
Code,  businesses  are  allowed  to  issue 
industrial  revenue  bonds  to  finance 
plant  and  equipment  changes  mandat- 
ed by  pollution  control  laws.  Over  6 
years  ago  we  foimd,  however,  that  al- 
though big  business  was  taking  full  ad- 
vantage of  this  sour(;e  of  financing, 
small  businesses  did  not  have  suffi- 
cient credit  to  issue  these  bonds.  As  a 
result,  the  Congress  eiuu:ted  a  pro- 
gram through  which  small  business 
could  lease  the  required  equipment 
and  SBA  would  guarantee  the  lease 
payments.  These  guarantees  provided 
small  business  sufficient  credit  and 
thus  enabled  them  to  utilize  industrial 
revenue  bonds,  which  they  have  done. 
The  program  has  been  very  successful 
and,  in  fact,  is  making  money  for  the 
Federal  Government  from  the  fees 
SBA  charges  for  the  guarantee  and  is 
making  even  more  money  as  SBA  has 
invested  and  is  earning  interest  on 
these  accumulated  fees.  Through 
March  of  this  year,  SBA  has  collected 
more  than  $22  million  in  fees  and  has 
earned  $3  million  in  interest  from  in- 
vesting these  fees. 

Unfortunately,  in  January  of  this 
year  OMB  ordered  SBA  to  decline 
guarantees  on  any  leases  if  the  under- 
lying property  or  equipment  was  to  be 
acquired  through  the  proceeds  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  Not  only  was 
this  decision  applied  to  future  applica- 
tions, but  it  was  applied  to  some  130 
pending  applications.  As  a  result,  the 
program  has  ground  to  a  halt  and 
small  business  is  again  effectively  pre- 
cluded from  using  a  financing  source 
which  is  available  to  big  business  for 
expenditures  mandated  by  the  Federal 
Government.  To  correct  this  inequity, 
the  bill  includes  a  provision  prohibit- 
ing SBA  from  denj^g  guarantees  on 
contracts  for  pollution  control  proper- 
ty or  equipment  solely  because  it  has 
been  acquired  through  the  use  of  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds. 

Finally,  it  would  in(x>rporate  the 
text  of  H.R.  4500  which  was  passed  by 
the  House,  November  17,  1981,  but 
which  is  still  awaiting  Senate  action. 
That  provision  would  extend  for  2 
years     the    SBA     procurement     and 


surety  bond  pUot  programs  for  socially 
and  economically  disadvantaged  firms. 

I  want  to  thank  all  of  the  members 
of  the  conunittee  who  worked  on  this 
bill,  particularly  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Joe  McDade,  who  worked  on 
it  very  hard.  I  also  want  to  thank  Rep- 
resentatives CoNTE  and  Bedell  for 
their  assistance  and  expertise,  particu- 
larly with  the  provisions  involving  the 
pollution  control  bonds.  In  addition,  I 
want  to  express  the  (»mmittee's 
thanks  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations  for  their  cooperation 
and  suggestions  on  the  amendment 
pertaining  to  the  Commerce  Business 
Daily  publication  requirements. 

I  believe  that  this  is  a  good  bill  and 
that  its  enactment  will  help  provide 
the  tools  to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity to  assist  them  with  their  financial 
needs,  as  weUySS  giving  them  the  op- 
portunity to  supply  goods  and  services 
to  the  Government. 

In  (x>nclusion,  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  bill  does  not  e.<itablish  any  new 
programs;  it  merely  modifies  the  terms 
of  established  prograLis  so  that  they 
will  be  more  useful  to  the  small  busi- 
ness (X)mmunlty,  especially  in  today's 
recessionary  economy.  I  also  want  to 
note  that  there  is  virtually  no  cost  as- 
sociated with  this  bill  and  I  urge  its 
support  by  all  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

hb.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  H.R.  6086  with  amendments.  The 
creation  of  this  bill  did  not  occur  with- 
out a  great  deal  of  effort  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  beginning  with  ex- 
tended discussion  in  February,  prior  to 
the  March  15  deadline  for  the  commit- 
tee report  to  the  Budget  Committee.  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
leagues for  their  work  on  the  bill,  spe- 
cifically Mr.  CoMTE  of  Massachusetts 
(pollution  control  program),  Mr.  Mar- 
riott of  Utah  (small  business  invest- 
ment company  programs),  and  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey  (handicapped 
loan  program),  Mr.  Addabbo  of  New 
York  (distressed  area  loan  program), 
and  Mr.  Bedell  of  Iowa  (pollution  con- 
trol board  program). 

MAJOR  PROGRAM  CHANCE— ABOLISH  DIRECT 
LOANS  Ain>  CREATE  DISTRESSED  AREA  LOAMS 

The  bill  addresses  a  number  of  areas 
of  importance  to  the  administration. 
At  their  request  we  increased  the  mi- 
nority small  business  investment  com- 
pany program  from  $37  to  $41  million; 
we  increased  guaranteed  loans  by  $107 
million;  and  we  abolished  direct  loans. 
These  were  hard  decisions,  but  too 
often  Congress  has  failed  to  carefully 
target  very  limited  resources  or  to 
alter  programs  that  have  gone  awry. 
But  this  bill  will  do  both  by  making 
major  changes  at  the  SBA. 

SBA's  direct  loan  program  was  a 
major  problem  for  prior  admlnistra- 
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Uons.  During  the  last  aeBsion.  interest 
rates  on  these  loans  were  raised  from  8 
to  about  16  percent  to  reduce  costs. 
But  the  major  difficulty  has  been  the 
administration  of  the  procram.  During 
the  previous  administration,  the  loan 
policy  was  centered  on  volume,  not 
quality.  I  am  pleased  to  say  that  this 
policy  has  been  reversed.  But  today 
the  direct  loan  portfolio  is  36  percent 
delinquent.  We  cannot  continue  a  pro- 
gram where  one  out  of  every  three 
loans  is  a  grant— a  grant  that  causes  fi- 
nancial ruin  and  heartache  for  the  re- 
cipient. Further,  we  cannot  spread  an 
eva--inerea8ing  amount  of  money  in  a 
haphasard  fashion  that  depends  upon 
historical  use  and  institutional  inertia. 

With  the  chairman's  able  assistance 
we  have  created  a  bill  that  will  abolish 
direct  loans  at  the  SBA— except  for 
handicapped  persons.  As  an  alterna- 
tive we  have  created  a  loan  program 
aimed  at  the  small  business  owners' 
two  greatest  difficulties— capital  avail- 
ability and  the  cost  of  that  capital. 
This  bill  also  takes  aim  at  our  Nation's 
greatest  problem— unemployment. 

The  bill  targets  those  small  business- 
es in  the  Nation's  highest  unemploy- 
ment areas.  These  businesses  must  use 
the  loans  to  purchase  or  improve 
physical  plant  or  equipment  that  will 
create  new  Jobs.  In  addition,  the  bill 
requires  that  the  small  business  match 
the  Federal  loan  up  to  30  percent.  But 
the  bill  goes  even  further.  It  encour- 
ages State  and  local  non-Federal  devel- 
opment organizations  to  Join  with  the 
SBA  to  help  local  businesses  expand. 

Let  me  run  over  those  points  again: 

First,  matching  loan  program- 
direct  loans  abolished:  Requires  small 
business  owner  to  participate. 

Second,  economically  distressed 
areas:  Where  unemployment  runs  20 
percent  above  the  national  rate  for 
the  last  2  years:  where  capital  is  hard- 
est to  come  by  and  most  expensive; 
and  where  Jobs  and  business  taxes  are 
desperately  needed. 

Third.  Job  creation:  Application 
must  show  multiple  Job  creation  po- 
tential; small  businesses  are  proven 
Job  creators  in  our  economy,  69  per- 
cent of  new  Jobs  come  from  smaU  busi- 
nesses, 30  percent  from  Government 
and  1  percent  from  big  business. 

Fourth,  fixed  asset  lending:  First  pri- 
ority to  loans  for  purchase  or  refur- 
bishment of  buildings  or  equipment. 

FVth,  State  and  local  participation: 
Where  State  and  local  non-Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  is  given,  matching 
requirement  is  reduced. 

This  change  will  result  in  the  cre- 
ation of  Jobs  in  our  most  economically 
distressed  areas.  At  the  same  time  we 
expect  this  program  to  substantially 
reduce  the  rate  of  default.  We  must 
change  the  way  we  have  done  business 
in  the  past.  We  must  get  more  from 
each  dollar  expended.  This  program 
shows  the  way  to  other  loan-granting 
agencies  in  the  Government. 
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The  comaiittee  was  faced  with  a 
very  difficult  situation  concerning  the 
obligation  o|  loan  fimds.  For  at  least  3 
years  previous  to  1981,  the  SBA  cre- 
ated a  loan  policy  that  stressed  volume 
not  qtiality.  This  emphasis,  in  large 
part,  has  been  responsible  for  a  delin- 
quency rate  pf  25  percent  overall— 11.5 
percent  guaranteed  and  36  percent 
direct  loans.  ^The  new  Administrator  of 
the  SBA  has  moved  aggressively  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  loans  made.  Un- 
fortunately, as  the  record  malces  abso- 
lutely clear,  in  the  field  the  SBA  was 
denying  the  existence  of  more  than 
$200  million  in  loan  programs.  Despite 
the  assurance  of  the  Administrator 
that  remediU  management  messages 
were  sent,  we  were  confronted  with 
clear  eviden|%  of  attempts  to  reduce 
loaiunaUng  I  by  denying  or  discourag- 
ing appllcatfens. 

Although  neither  I  nor  any  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  approve  or 
condone  the  loose  management  of  the 
past,  we  cannot  coiuitenance  the  dis- 
couragemeni  of  eligible  borrowers — de- 
serving smaU  business  owners  who  des- 
perately ne4d  these  fimds.  Too  many 
small  businesses  desperately  need 
loans  at  less  than  the  19V4  percent  rate 
of  guaranteed  loans.  Too  many  small 
businesses  tee  this  16-percent  loan 
program  as  the  Icey  to  survival  in  these 
times  of  high  interest  rates.  These 
programs  must  be  available  to  those 
who  qualify.  The  provision  in  the  bill 
merely  directs  that  SBA  commit  loan 
funds  if  quidified  borrowers  exist.  It 
does  not  require  wasteful  ways  of  the 
past,  but  it  isimply  requires  that  SBA 
no  longer  conceal  its  programs. 

This  bill  presents  a  major  initiative 
begun  by  fne  and  now  bipartisan, 
which  will  t>lay  a  part  in  solving  our 
most  pressing  problems:  Jobs  for  our 
citizens  and  capital  for  our  small  busi- 
nesses in  tiie  most  needy  areas.  In 
Iceeping  with  much  of  our  new  legisla- 
tion, we  are  {asking  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments toi  share  with  us  the  taslcs  of 
helping  smsll  business. 

I  urge  yoin-  support  for  this  bilL  It  is 
a  step  into  tpe  future. 

D  1245 

This  bill,  ks  my  chairman  said,  does 
a  great  dealjmore. 

I  want  to  Express  my  appreciation  to 
my  friend,  ttie  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoHTE)  for  his  work  in 
the  pollutiai  control  program;  to  the 
gentleman  from  Utah  (Mr.  Marriott) 
for  his  woi^  in  the  small  business  in- 
vestment ptograms  and  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ifew  Jersey  (Mr.  Smith)  for 
his  outstaliding  attention  to  the 
handicapped  loan  provisions. 

Mr.  Spealier,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time.        

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  pe\d  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo). 


Mr.  Speaker, 
support  of  HJl. 
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lit.  ADDABBO.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
commend  him  an  1  our  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  MO^ADi).  for  bringing 
forth  this  legislat  Ion. 


rise  in  enthusiastic 
6086,  which  amends 
the  Small  BusineBs  Act  and  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958.  As 
comonsor  of  thi^  bill,  and  as  member 
and  past  chairman  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Oversight  Subcommittee,  I 
strongly  urge  the  Members  to  vote  in 
favor  of  H.R.  6086-  I  see  it  as  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  which  deals  with 
many  of  the  issute  brought  before  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business  over  the 
last  year.  | 

As  a  longtime  member  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  I  have  consist- 
ently been  an  enthusiastic  supporter 
of  direct  loans  to  small  businesses  be- 
cause they  simply  are  not  treated  like 
large  bijsinesses  when  they  go  to  a 
bank  for  a  loan.  The  New  York  Times 
article  of  April  2$,  1982,  is  yet  another 
tale  of  small  f  irmb  being  told  that  they 
are  simply  too  small  to  merit  consider- 
ation by  banks.  EXren  businesses  with 
adequate  credit  histories  are  being 
denied  loans  if  the  loan  is  too  small  in 
amount  for  bante  to  deal  with.  In  ad- 
dition, small  firtns  cannot  afford  to 
pay  interest  at:  several  points  over 
today's  prime  ratie.  All  of  these  factors 
cpnclusion  that  SBA 
provide  loan  guaran- 
tees to  banks  f  oi^  small  business  loans, 
but  must  also  provide  direct  loan  as- 
sistance. H.R.  6086  would  continue  the 
direct  loan  progiW.  but  would  correct 
the  problems  foi)nd  by  the  committee 
caused  by  bad  ^anmaklng  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  l^naU  Business  Admin- 
istration. 


point   to   the 
should  not  only 


Following  are  toy  comments  on  spe- 
cific provisions  of  H.R.  6086: 

CM  SPKRl)  MONEY  AT  SBA 

For  years.  I  hive  challenged  SBA's 
practice  of  not  i^endlng  appropriated 
funds  because  of]  their  lack  of  commit- 
ment on  some  pitograms.  It  should  not 
be  within  SBA's  jdiscretion  to  shirk  its 
program  respoiisibilities  merely  be- 
cause it  does  notilike  a  program  passed 
by  Congress  for  the  benefit  of  small 
businesses.  The,  last  time  SBA  was 
before  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
its  excuse  for  not  spending  direct  and 
guarantee  autl^ority  was  lack  of 
demand.  However,  when  pressed,  SBA 
could  not  docuikent  any  appreciable 
decrease  in  demiand  which  would  ac- 
count for  this  lailure  to  make  more 
loans.  Section  2  would  require  SBA  to 
spend  subject  o^y  to  availability  of 
qualified  applications  and  appropria- 
tions limitations.  In  addition,  section  6 
requires  SBA  to  maintain  a  record  of 
all  applications  for  or  inquiries  about, 
availability  of  funding  for  financial  as- 
sistance and  for  guarantees.  This  way. 
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SBA  wlU  not  be  able  to  claim  "lack  of 
demand"  without  proving  it. 

OntSCTIiOANS 

The  new  direct  loan  scheme  tightens 
up  the  program  so  that  SBA  will  be 
prevented  from  making  bad  loans.  The 
SBA  must  determine  that  the  loan  ap- 
plicant demonstrates  a  potential  for 
growth,  and  that  the  applicant  has 
given  reasonable  assurance  that  it  will 
create  employment  opportunities 
within  a  2-year  period.  Also,  for  the 
first  time,  SBA  must  assist  direct  loan 
recipients  in  developing  a  management 
plan  after  loan  approval  but  before 
disbursement,  to  help  correct  any  pos- 
sible management  deficiencies.  These 
new  requirements  and  others  will 
assure  taxpayers  that  only  those  firms 
capable  of  repaying  loans  will  receive 
them,  and  that  the  economy  will  bene- 
fit from  such  loan  assistance. 

Direct  loans  will  be  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  unemployment  within  the 
region  and  district  but  it  should  be 
stressed  that  all  regions  and  districts 
will  receive  direct  loan  money.  Howev- 
er, within  each  district  a  priority  is 
given  to  labor  surplus  areas  and  to 
businesses  seeking  to  fund  hard  cap- 
ital expenditures.  Also,  matching 
funds  will  be  encouraged  from  State 
and  local  governments. 

SBA  districts  and  regions  will  still 
have  the  flexibility  to  spend  the 
money  where  the  immediate  need  is. 
This  should  give  SBA  no  excuse  for 
not  spending  appropriated  money. 

SiniXTT  BONDS 

The  surety  bond  program  at  SBA  is 
vital  to  the  survival  of  those  business- 
es that  are  at  the  mercy  of  cautious 
bonding  companies.  Section  4  of  the 
committee  print  restrains  SBA  from 
discriminating  against  those  small 
firms,  which,  because  of  fast  growth, 
can  demonstrate  the  ability  to  com- 
plete a  contract  much  larger  than  pre- 
viously completed  contracts.  It  might 
be  simpler  to  deny  a  bond  based  on 
this  criteria  from  a  programmatic 
standpoint,  but  it  simply  is  not  fair, 
and  it  prevents  small  firms  from  grow- 
ing any  faster  than  SBA  thinks  the 
firm  should  grow. 

coioixRcx  Busnnss  dailt 

In  previous  hearings,  we  received 
testimony  that  many  small  firms 
never  had  the  opportimity  to  compete 
for  Federal  contracts  because  they 
never  got  adequate  notice  of  the  solici- 
tation. Section  12  would  require  that  a 
minimum  period  of  time  elapse  be- 
tween publication  of  the  CBD  and  is- 
suance of  the  solicitation  and  bid 
opening  or  proposal  acceptance.  The 
agencies  already  operate  under  regula- 
tions to  this  effect,  but  many  small 
firms  report  that  the  regulations  are 
not  lielng  followed. 

REORGANIZATION  OF  SBA  AND  RXPROGRAMING 

We  have  heard  that  the  administra- 
tion is  considering  a  transfer  of  pro- 
gram responsibilities  from  SBA  to  the 
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Department  of  Commerce.  In  addition. 
SBA  continues  to  ask  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  reprogramings 
without  adequate  notice  to  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  Section  7  re- 
quires SBA  to  notify  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  these  actions  so 
that  it  can  perform  adequate  over- 
sight. 

LABOR  StntTLUS  PSOCDREMENT 

Section  13  corrects  some  of  the  con- 
fusion about  the  priority  given  to 
firms  under  the  labor  surplus  area 
preference  set  forth  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  It  also  would  have  the  effect 
of  promoting  greater  uniformity  in  the 
Federal  acquisition  system  by  remov- 
ing the  existing  prohibition  disallow- 
ing DOD  to  participate  in  total  labor 
surplus  area  set-asides. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
consume  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  BcoELL). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  passage  of  HJl.  6086,  au- 
thorizing Small  Business  Administra- 
tion programs  for  fiscal  year  1983.  In 
particular.  I  wish  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchzll) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Brir.  McDaoe)  for  their  leadership  in 
bringing  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
with  the  unanimous,  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee,  and 
as  a  former  small  businessman  myself, 
I  have  viewed  with  considerable  alarm 
the  attitude  this  administration  has 
taken  toward  small  business.  The  in- 
stallation of  a  new  Administrator  at 
the  SBA  earlier  this  year  has  made  a 
marked  Improvement  at  that  agency, 
but  they  remain  hamstrung  by  a  varie- 
ty of  directives  from  the  bureaucrats 
at  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget. 

Particularly  troubling  to  me  is  the 
stubborn  refusal  of  this  administra- 
tion to  use  the  funds  that  already  are 
available  to  help  small  businesses. 
Congress  has  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated funds  for  a  variety  of  small  busi- 
ness assistance  programs,  and  the 
President  has  signed  these  measures 
into  law.  yet  the  administration  has 
not  been  using  the  funds. 

At  a  time  of  continuing  high  interest 
rates  and  record  numbers  of  business 
bankruptcies,  it  is  incredible  that  this 
administration  does  not  use  the  au- 
thority available  to  it.  This  is  particu- 
larly troubling  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
small  businesses  are  the  greatest 
source  of  innovation  and  new  Jobs  cre- 
ation in  our  economy,  and  the  econo- 
my certainly  can  use  help  in  those 
areas. 

H.R.  6086  contains  provisions  to 
assure  that  the  administration  does 
what  the  law  intends.  It  is  peculiar 
that  an  administration  which  con- 
demns civil  servants  for  liberally  inter- 
preting statutes  must  itself  be  in- 
structed by  the  Congress  to  observe 


the  law,  but  that  is  what  we  have 
come  to. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  iUustrate  what  is 
happening.  I  will  take  Just  a  minute  or 
two  to  discuss  the  SBA's  pollution  con- 
trol loan  guarantee  program.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Small  Business  Subcom- 
mittee on  Energy,  Environment  and 
Safety.  I  presided  over  three  hearings 
on  this  program  in  recent  months. 

The  SBA's  pollution  control  loan 
guarantee  program  was  established  by 
the  Congress  in  1976.  Its  purpose  is  to 
help  small  businesses  finance  expen- 
sive pollution  control  equipment  that 
is  needed  to  meet  environmental  pro- 
tection requirements  imposed  by  the 
Government  Without  this  program, 
many  small  businesses  would  be  forced 
out  of  business,  because  of  the  difficul- 
ty of  financing  nonproductive  invest- 
ments. 

We  found  that  the  SBA's  pollution 
control  loan  guarantee  program 
worked  beautifully  for  5  yean.  They 
have  issued  more  than  $500  million  in 
guarantees  and  have  suffered  defaults 
totaling  less  than  $1  million.  More- 
over, the  program  has  actually  earned 
the  Government  over  $25  million  in 
net  profit  to  date.  I  am  sure  we  would 
be  very  happy  indeed  if  more  Govern- 
ment programs  had  that  kind  of  a 
track  record. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  is 
quite  upset  by  recent  administrative 
actions  that  have  been  ordered  by 
OMB  and  which  have  effectively 
strangled  this  program.  When  the 
SBA's  Administrator,  Mr.  Sanders,  tes- 
tified on  H.R.  6086  a  few  weeks  ago,  he 
said  that  the  SBA  had  not  issued  a 
single  dollar  of  loan  guarantees  since 
the  first  of  this  year,  when  the  OMB 
directive  took  effect.  The  absence  of 
activity  in  this  program  is  in  spite  of 
the  facts  that  they  have  had  over  $100 
million  in  completed  applications 
pending  since  last  summer  and  that 
the  Congress  has  authorized  and  ap- 
propriated $250  million  for  the  pro- 
gram. 

The  problem  is  purely  bureaucratic. 
That  is,  the  bureaucrats  at  OMB  do 
not  want  the  SBA  to  do  what  the  law 
directs. 

As  it  stands  now,  small  businesses 
are  effectively  denied  access  to  a  suc- 
cessful and  efficient  program  that  was 
established  to  help  them  meet  extraor- 
dinary costs  imposed  on  them  by  the 
Government.  This  change  in  Federal 
policy  was  protested  in  statements  pre- 
sented to  our  subcommittee  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States  of  Illinois. 
Massachusetts.  Michigan.  Minnesota, 
and  Ohio.  More  would  have  come,  if 
they  had  thought  we  were  having 
trouble  getting  the  message. 

Ohio's  Gov.  James  Rhodes,  in- 
formed us  that  the  SBA's  pollution 
control  financing  program  had  already 
helped  19  companies  in  his  State, 
saving  the  Jobs  of  1,500  people.  He 
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noted  that  26  other  Ohio  companies 
had  applications  pending  and  that  the 
administration's  actions  Jeopardized 
over  2,100  Jobs  in  his  State. 

In  a  letter  to  me,  dated  March  9, 
Governor  Rhodes  said: 

Without  SBA  Kuaranteed  tax-free  financ- 
ing, these  companies,  and  many  others  who 
don't  know  yet  that  they  have  pollution 
compliance  programs,  won't  be  able  to  fi- 
nance mandated  compliance.  Ohio  will  find 
itaelf  in  the  unpalatable  position  of  having 
to  enforce  federal  pollution  laws  against 
Ohio  businesses  who  are  violating  those 
laws  because  of  federal  policy  changes 
which  destroyed  their  ability  to  comply. 
That  is  bad  government! 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  3  days  of  hearings 
on  pollution  control  financing  for 
small  business,  including  listening  to 
the  administration's  rationale  for  its 
action  in  gutting  the  SBA  program, 
the  members  of  the  Energy  and  Envi- 
ronment Subcommittee  unanimously 
Joined  in  cosponsorlng  H.R.  6189, 
which  was  introduced  on  April  28  by 
our  ranking  minority  member,  Silvio 
CoNTE.  That  legislation  would  over- 
turn the  recent  administrative  actions 
that  have  throttled  the  SBA  pollution 
control  loan  guarantee  program;  it 
would  restore  the  program  to  where  it 
stood  before  the  bureaucrats  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  rewrite  the  law; 
and  it  reinstates  those  applications 
that  were  pending  at  the  time  of  the 
arbitrary  rules  changes. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  H.R.  6086, 
as  amended,  incon}orates  all  of  the 
key  provisions  contained  in  H.R.  6189. 
Passage  of  the  legislation  pending 
before  us  today  will  have  the  effect  of 
restoring  the  SBA's  pollution  control 
finance  program,  which  the  members 
of  this  committee  feel  very  strongly  is 
needed  by  the  small  business  commu- 
nity to  help  them  comply  with  Gov- 
ernment-imposed requirements. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  particular,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mitchell)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
for  their  leadership  in  bringing  this 
legislation  to  the  floor,  with  the  unan- 
imous bipartisan  support  of  the  Small 
Btisiness  Committee. 

I  would  also  at  this  time  like  to  take 
the  opportvuiity  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoNTE).  who  serves  as  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  my  sub- 
committee and  with  whom  it  is  a  great 
pleasure  to  work.  I  appreciate  the  co- 
operation that  has  been  shown  in 
bringing  this  bill  forth. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 

COIITE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  6086.  which  passed 
the  Small  Business  Committee  unani- 
mously. These  are  particularly  hard 
times  for  small  businesses,  with  more 
small  businesses  going  down  the  drain 
than  any  time  since  the  depression. 
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This  bill  all  >ne  will  not  turn  the  tide;       Mr.  CONTE.  I 


but  it  will  piake  sure  that  the  Small 
Business  AtlmLnistration  is  doing  its 
full  share  ill  assisting  the  sector  of  the 
economy  thbt  needs  help  desperately. 

The  impetus  for  this  bill  came  from 
the  administration,  which  asked  for 
higher  funiding  levels  for  programs 
aimed  at  th|e  economically  and  socially 
disadvantaged.  This  bill  accomplishes 
that. 

The  administration  asked  that  all 
direct  loana  except  handicapped  loans 
and  M£SB|c  loans,  be  ended.  This  bill 
accomplishts  that  also. 

In  place  of  direct  loans,  the  distin- 
guished rai^king  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. Jo^  McDade.  proposed  a  dis- 
tressed arek  loan  program  to  provide 
leveraged  finds  to  areas  of  high  unem- 
ployment. I 

I  cospon^ored  that  proposal,  and  I 
conunend  my  good  friend  for  such  a 
constructive  approach  to  this  coun- 
try's severe  unemployment  problem. 
This  proposal  puts  money  where  it  is 
needed,  in  nigh  unemployment  areas, 
and  uses  it  sor  what  is  most  needed,  to 
create  jobs;  It  is  a  proposal  we  can  all 
support.  This  bill  also  remedies  an  ad- 
ministrative problem  that  has  arisen 
with  the  pollution  control  bond  guar- 
antee progtam.  The  language  in  this 
bill  combinjes  provisions  introduced  by 
the  chaimian  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  with  the  provisions  of  a  bill. 
H.R.  6189.  that  I  introduced  on  behalf 
of  myself,  'the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Energy,  Environment 
and  Safety.  Mr.  Bedell,  and  the  entire 
subcommittee.  As  a  result  of  an  arbi- 
trary ordo-  made  by  the  Office  of 
Managemefit  and  Budget,  which  the 
Small  Buliness  Administration  fol- 
lowed reluctantly,  the  pollution  con- 
trol prograpi  has  been  shut  down  cold. 
Zero  guarantees  have  been  made  since 
January  1.  LAnd  this  is  in  a  $250  million 
program  tliat  is  so  successful  that  it 
actually  m|ikes  money  for  the  Govern- 
ment—abotit  $29  million  a  year— for 
guarantee  fees  and  interest  on  re- 
serves. 

Small  businesses,  which  Congress 
mandated  tnust  comply  with  stringent 
and  expensive  pollution  control  laws, 
are  going  jbegging  for  financing  and 
going  out  I  of  business  for  lack  of  a 
source  of  that  financing.  This  bill  re- 
stores tha  only  pollution  financing 
program  available  to  small  businesses 
to  the  wakr  Congress  intended  when 
the  prograpi  was  enacted  in  1976.  and 
to  the  wayj  it  has  been  administered  up 
until  this  lyear.  It  is  a  program  that 
makes  moftey  for  the  Government  and 
does  not  cdst  a  nickel. 

Mr.  Speiker.  I  would  like  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman frijm  Maryland,  the  chairman 
of  the  conAnittee. 

Mr.  Ml-f CHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  t  would  be  happy  to  enter 
into  a  colloquy  with  the  gentleman 
from  Masoichusetts. 


June  8,  1982 


June  8,  1982 
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would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  this  bill  before  the 
House  does  anything  more  than 
return  the  pollution  control  program 
to  its  original  dimensions. 

Mr.  MTTCHEl^  of  Maryland.  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts that  it  do^  nothing  more  than 
that.  I 

Mr.  CONTE.  Does  the  language  of 
this  bill  or  its  iieport  alter  any  previ- 
ous SBA  ruling^  other  than  those  ac- 
tions taken  as  k  result  of  the  direc- 
tions received  bjy  SBA  from  OMB  in 
mid-December  o|  1981? 

Mr.  MITCHE^iL  of  Maryland.  The 
language  in  the  bill  assuredly  does  not 
do  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  want  to  thank  my 
good  friends  who  is  doing  such  a  great 
Job  as  chairman  'of  our  committee. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  for  one 
further  clarification.  After  the  pollu- 
tion control  bond  guarantee  program 
was  originally  enacted,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  Revenue 
Ruling  78-171,  Vhlch  held  that  pollu- 
tion control  proiiects  financed  with  in- 
dustrial develbpment  bonds  and 
backed  with  SBA  guarantees  would 
not  be  taxable.  JThis  ruling  was  based 
on  the  Serviceis  imderstanding  that 
Congress  did  noit  intend  the  guarantee 
authorized  undfer  section  404  of  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  to 
cause  the  inter^t  on  bonds  used  to  fi- 
nance pollution  control  facilities  to  be 
includable  in  ttie  gross  incomes  of  the 
bondholders.  I  [would  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  cornmittee  whether  this 
amendment  to  section  404(b)  is  intend- 
ed in  any  way  jto  provide  a  basis  for 
any  change  in  the  interpretation  of 
section  404  pmt  forth  in  Revenue 
RuUng  78-171?  [ 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  As  the 
gentleman  froni  Massachusetts  rightly 
said  in  his  statement,  this  amendment 
is  intended  to  do  no  more  than  to  re- 
store the  progiam  to  the  way  it  has 
been  run  sincej  the  program  was  en- 
acted. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  If  I  may  follow  up. 
would  it  be  cqrrect  to  say  that  the 
committee  intends  no  change  in  the 
basic  holding  (^f  Revenue  Ruling  78- 
171? 

Mr.  MrrCHTlI.T.  of  Maryland.  That 
is  correct.  The  result  in  Revenue 
Ruling  78-171  conforms  to  the  intent 
404(b)  as  enacted  and 
as  hereby  amtnded.  The  committee 
endorses  and  filly  approves  of  Reve- 
nue Ruling  74-171,  and  intends  no 
change  therein 
Mr.  CONTE. 
for  answering 
commend  him 
this  bill. 

In  conclusior, 
to  support 
reason— this 
CBO,    has    no 

impact.  All  it 


I  thank  the  gentleman 
these  questions,  and 
for  his  leadership  on 


ths 
hill, 


I  urge  my  colleagues 
bill   for  one  simple 
according    to    the 
significant    budgetary 
( loes  is  ask  the  SBA  to 


use  the  arsenal  at  its  disposal  to  the 
fullest  to  assist  small  businesses  in  this 
battle  for  their  existence.  This  bill  is 
not  a  spending  bill.  It  does  not  author- 
ize MX's  or  B-l's  in  the  battle  for  eco- 
nomic survival.  What  it  does  is  tell  the 
SBA  to  move  into  the  front  lines,  get 
into  the  trenches,  use  the  weapons 
Congress  has  given  you  to  do  your 
duty,  which  is  more  important  now 
than  at  any  time  since  the  SBA  was 
created,  to  help  small  business  survive 
and  somehow  even  prosper  in  the 
midst  of  the  greatest  hostilities  they 
have  ever  faced. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  the  gentleman  to  yield  for  only 
a  couple  questions. 

Currently  there  is  $250  million  for 
investment  company  loan  guarantees. 
That  is  up,  if  I  have  the  right  figures 
here,  from  $160  million,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  McDADE.  WeU,  I  might  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  figure  in  that 
particular  item  is  up,  but  it  is  reduced 
by  other  authority  in  the  bill  itself,  so 
one  would  not  find  any  increase  in  this 
entire  bill.  There  are  some  specific 
items,  including  some  where  the  ad- 
ministration requested  that  we  in- 
crease the  budget  authority;  but  the 
overall  authority  of  the  small  business 
authorization,  may  I  say  to  my  friend, 
is  down  and  taken  out  of  other  exist- 
ing programs. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Well,  I  guess  I  do  not 
quite  understand  on  that.  This  is  up 
$267  million  for  economic  opportunity 
loans  and  that  is  up  $60  million  from 
$107  million,  is  it  not.  or  Is  it  up  $107 
million  from  $60  million? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Yes.  It  is  up  $107  mil- 
lion and  the  administration  asked  for 
an  increase  in  that,  but  we  reduced  the 
totals,  let  me  say,  in  the  authorization 
account,  so  that  there  is  no  net  in- 
crease. There  is  an  individual  increase 
in  this  line  item,  much  of  it  as  request- 
ed by  the  administration,  but  then, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend,  the  committee 
recognizing  the  fiscal  situation  in  the 
Nation  reduced  other  sections  of  the 
bill  to  accommodate  that  specific  in- 
crease; so  if  you  took  all  the  specific 
programs  within  the  SBA.  you  will 
find  some  items  up,  but  we  took  the 
authorization  away  in  other  areas  to 
pull  it  down,  so  we  would  not  have  a 
net  figure  showing  any  increases. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Let  me  just  ask  the  gen- 
tleman one  more  question. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Let  me  ask  one  more 
question  which  I  think  is  of  interest  to 
a  great  many  of  us. 

Personally,  I  have  had  a  great  quan- 
tity of  mail  in  the  past  indicating  that 
these  loan  guarantee  programs  pour 
money  into  nonprofitable  businesses 
and  discriminate  in  favor  of  minori- 
ties. 


Does  the  gentleman  have  an  answer 
for  that? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Well,  may  I  say  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arizona, 
that  we  on  the  committee  attempt  to 
make  sure  that  every  dollar  is  spent 
wisely. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  in  the 
past  there  has  been  some  unfortunate 
administration  through  several  Presi- 
dencies where  we  believe  there  could 
have  been  tighter  administration  of  all 
these  programs. 

We  have  made  a  very  strong  effort 
to  legislate  a  new  set  of  guidelines  so 
that  we  are  not  burdened  by  an  admin- 
istrative decision  somewhere  out  in 
the  field  to  make  a  loan  that  neither 
the  gentleman  nor  I  nor  most  of  the 
members  of  our  committee  might 
concur  with. 

We  have  taken  actions  to  tighten 
those  programs,  so  that  some  of  the 
regional  directors  and  the  loan  officers 
who  are  out  there  who  in  the  past 
have  done  what  the  gentleman  sug- 
gests can  no  longer  occur.  We  have 
tightened  those  all  up  legislatively, 
not  left  it  to  the  discretion  of  a  new 
Administrator,  and  we  do  have,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend,  a  new  Administrator 
whom  the  President  has  just  appoint- 
ed. My  own  impression  is  that  I  have 
full  faith  and  confidence  in  him.  He 
wants  to  administer  these  programs  as 
tightly  as  he  can,  so  that  we  will  per- 
form the  dual  fiuiction  of  assisting  the 
small  business  community,  which  we 
all  favor,  but  not  wasting  one  red  cent 
of  taxpayers'  dollars. 

The  Administrator,  who  is  down 
there  now,  is  a  breath  of  fresh  air,  I 
think,  to  all  of  us  and  we  have  confi- 
dence that  he  is  going  to  run  these 
programs,  may  I  say  to  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona,  with  a  new  spirit  of  strong  ad- 
ministration, yet  try  to  help  the  con- 
stituency, which  is  the  small  business 
community  that  we  are  addressing  this 
bill  to. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further  for  Just  one 
last  comment? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  RUDD.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's sincere  effort  to  put  this  in 
proper  perspective  and  to  answer  some 
of  the  hard  questions  that  I  have  put 
to  the  gentleman. 

One  last  question.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  op- 
poses this  legislation  because  of  spend- 
ing levels  and  severe  conflict  with 
budget  targets. 

Mr.  McDADE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend,  and  let  me  emphasize  this  to 
my  friend,  because  we  have  worked  to- 
gether on  many  bills  in  this  body  over 
many  years;  we  never  heard  a  word  of 
opposition  from  the  administration  as 
we  went  through  the  markup  and  we 
started  this  in  Pebruwry.  Sometime 
last  night  somebody  in  OMB— not  the 
head  of  the  SBA,  they  were  not  in- 


formed—somebody in  OMB  contacted 
the  legislative  digest  section  of  the 
House  conference.  They  never  talked 
to  me.  They  did  not  talk  to  one  Repub- 
lican member  of  this  committee,  and  I 
want  to  emphasize  to  my  friend  that 
the  Republican  side  of  the  aisle  is 
unanimous  in  support  of  tliis  bill. 

They  did  not  talk  to  any  of  us,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend.  I  think  that  is  Just  a 
blatant  disregard  of  our  long  efforts  to 
bring  together  a  bill  that  we  can  go  to 
conference  with  the  Senate. 

There  was  one  particular  item  that 
the  administrator  fought  hard  oil  I  of- 
fered the  administration's  amend- 
ment. We  lost  by  one  vote. 

The  Senate  is  in  a  different  position. 
I  think  maybe  when  we  get  to  confer- 
ence, we  can  resolve  that  issue;  but 
may  I  say,  I  am  affronted  by  the  way 
OMB  acted  here  in  not  even  having 
the  courtesy  to  pick  up  the  phone  to 
discuss  with  me  or  any  other  member 
of  the  committee  on  the  Republican 
side  or  the  Democratic  side  or  any  of 
our  staff  people,  all  of  whom  are  pro- 
fessional, any  conceivable  objection. 

The  language  that  they  used,  may  I 
say  to  my  friend,  if  you  want  to  hear 
loose  language  that  means  nothing, 
listen  to  what  they  say: 

.  .  .  because  it  contains  seriously  objec- 
tionable provisions  that  are  inconsistent 
with  the  administration's  budget  request 
and  policies. 

Where?  They  do  not  tell  me  where. 
They  have  not  told  me  where.  As  I 
have  indicated  to  my  friend  with  his 
penetrating  questions,  we  have  pulled 
the  levels  of  authorization  in  this  bill 
down.  When  the  administration  asked 
for  new  budget  authority,  we  pulled  it 
down  in  other  areas  because  we  recog- 
nized, we  are  members  of  the  same 
body  the  gentleman  is,  and  we  recog- 
nized the  fiscal  constraints  that  the 
country  is  in;  so  we  pulled  these  pro- 
grams back  ourselves.  In  the  last  half 
of  the  ninth  inning,  with  no  conversa- 
tion, up  comes  objectionable  provi- 
sions, none  of  them  detailed,  not  one 
of  them.  I  find  that  very  offensive, 
may  I  say  to  my  friend.  They  should 
have  had  the  courtesy  to  let  us  know 
even  before  we  came  out  of  committee, 
because  the  SBA  Administrator,  and  I 
do  not  want  to  put  him  on  the  spot,  he 
is  brand  new  on  his  Job  and  he  is  de- 
termined to  do  a  good  Job.  I  do  not 
want  to  put  him  on  the  spot  in  be- 
tween. He  has  got  to  be  a  soldier  for 
the  administration.  I  understand  that; 
but  for  the  OMB  to  do  that,  let  me  say 
to  my  friend.  Is  beyond  their  authority 
and  absolutely  disregards  every  one  of 
us  on  our  side  of  the  aisle  and  on  the 
Democratic  side  of  the  aisle  who 
worked  hard  to  produce  what  is  a 
unanimous  and  bipartisan  bill.  That  is 
why  we  are  on  the  suspension  calen- 
dar. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Let  me  thank  my  col- 
league and  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
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Pmiuylvanla,  for  aa  always  his  states- 
manlike response  to  some  tough  ques- 
tions. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  frmn  Arizona;  It  Is  a 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  more  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  ttoie. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuConi). 

Mr.  AoCOm.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  this  bill  and  ask 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks in  this  regard. 

At  this  time,  however,  I  want  to 
make  clear  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
stroniAy  object  to  a  new  provision  in 
section  12  of  this  bill  which  prohibits 
the  SBA  from  providing  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  small  businesses  which 
have  anything  to  do  with  abortions. 

I  would  like  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  strike  this  Incredibly  inappropriate 
provision.  But  I  cannot.  My  hands  are 
tied  by  the  parliamentary  procedure 
which  governs  bills  brought  up  imder 
suspension. 

The  Senate  bill  does  not  have  this 
antiabortlon  provision.  Whjr? 

Because  it  is  ridiculous.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  wondering  why  we  are 
having  so  much  trouble  doing  our  Job 
in  this  body  and  I  submit  that  this  Is 
one  very  good  reason  why.  Chairmen 
cannot  even  move  a  bill,  particularly 
appropriations  bills,  without  the 
threat  of  seeing  no  action  on  them  be- 
cause somehow  whether  or  not  a  shred 
of  Federal  fimds  are  involved  in  any 
way  with  abortions  becomes  more  im- 
portant than  whether  or  not  we  pro- 
vide funds  for  Labor  Health  and 
Human  Services  programs,  Defense 
programs,  the  Treasury  and  Postal  De- 
partments—and now,  of  all  things,  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Not  only  is  this  provision  totally  out 
of  place  on  a  bill  aimed  at  aiding  this 
country's  small  businesses,  its  Impact 
Is  unclear,  and  whether  it  can  be  en- 
forced by  the  SBA  is  even  less  clear. 

Small  businesses  in  America  need 
our  help.  They  represent  more  than  97 
percent  of  all  American  companies  and 
they  provide  Jobs  for  more  than  100 
million  Americans,  86  percent  of  this 
Nation's  new  Jobs  will  depend  on  small 
businesses.  But  today  business  failures 
are  running  at  near  depression  levels 
and  have  risen  at  least  30  percent  just 
in  the  past  year.  These  businesses  are 
paying  10  to  12  percentage  points 
above  the  inflation  rate  on  their  bank 
loans.  Any  economic  progress  we  hope 
for  in  the  future  depends  on  the  vitali- 
ty of  this  Nation's  small  businesses. 

This  legislation  provides  the  neces- 
sary Increases  in  funding  levels  for 
Small  Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies, Eksonomic  Opporttmlty  Loan 
Ouarantees  and  Minority  Enterprise 
Small  Business  Investment  Compa- 
nies. 


The  successful  results  of  the  SBIC 
program  are  apparent.  A  study  by 
Arthur  D.  Uttle,  Inc.  on  the  economic 
impact  of  $BIC  financing  on  small 
businesses  showed  the  average  growth 
rate  of  SBIC  companies  was  10  times 
greater  than  other  small  businesses  in 
terms  of  increased  sales,  employment 
and  profits.  In  its  22  years,  this  pro- 
gram has  helped  finance  the  start  of 
42,000  small  companies. 

In  addition,  the  SBIC  program  does 
not  cost  the  taxpayer  because  the  Fed- 
eral tax  revenues  resulting  from  the 
program  sumtantlally  exceed  the  pro- 
gram cost.  For  each  $1  spent  to  the 
program  tha  Federal  Government  re- 
ceives $110  returned  to  the  Treasxiry 
in  revenue. 

This  is  a  g^od  bill.  I  want  to  vote  for 
it  and  I  wilt  but  I  strongly  urge  my 
friend  and  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Small  Business  Committee.  Mr. 
Mitchell,  to  work  to  strike  the  anti- 
abortion  language  diuing  conference. 
And  I  want  to  leave  no  doubt  that  if 
this  provisiofi  is  not  eliminated  during 
conference,  there  will  be  a  floor  fight 
on  the  conference  bill. 

Mr.  MITdHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  indicate  that 
the  gentleman  in  the  well  has  articu- 
lated my  feelings  very  well.  I  spoke 
about  this  issue  earlier.  It  was  ruled  on 
by  the  parliamentarian.  There  was  ab- 
solutely notbing  we  could  do  about  it. 

I,  too,  do  iiot  believe  that  it  ought  to 
I  hope  that  something 
kbout  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  all  the 
members  cjf  the  committee  who 
worked  on  the  bill,  particularly  the 
ranking  minority  member,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDabe) 
who  worked  very,  very  hard  on  this 
bill.  , 

I  also  wan  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
the  gentlem$n  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell) 
for  their  as^tance  and  expertise,  par- 
ticularly with  the  provision  involving 
the  pollution  control  bonds. 

In  additiofi,  I  want  to  express  the 
committee's  thanks  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  for  their 
cooperation  and  suggestions  on  the 
amendment  pertaining  to  the  Comr 
merce  Business  Daily  publication  re- 
quirements., 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  note 
that  this  otherwise  excellent  piece  of 
legislation  I  contains  amendments 
which  in  so|ie  way  would  prohibit  fi- 
nancial assiltance  to  any  small  busi- 
ness applicant  who  performs  abor- 
tions, engages  in  abortion  research, 
promotes  or  recommends  abortion,  or 
provides  at>ortion  training.  This 
amendment  was  added  to  the  bill  May 
11  in  markup  without,  I  believe,  any 
testimony  or  much  evident  explana- 
tion as  to  What  precise  problem  it  is 
aimed  at  an^  what  real  effect  it  would 
have.  Therd  is  an  exemption  for  the 
performanc^,  research,  promotion,  or 
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recommending  of  abortions  where  the 
life  of  the  mother  is  endangered. 
Though  the  exc^^tion  seems  reassur- 
ing, implying  both  that  some  legisla- 
tive Judgment  has  been  exercised  and 
that  relief  is  granted  where  relief  is 
necessary,  in  faci  the  exception  only 
compounds  the  ambiguity  of  the  rule. 

It  would  have  penefited  the  House 
to  have  learned  \^hat  small  businesses 
th^  antiabortlon  amendment  was 
really  trying  to  prevent  the  Federal  fi- 
nancing of.  Have  there  been,  or  could 
there  be  private  ^bortion  clinics  oper- 
ating as  small  businesses?  Are  such 
the  target?  If  the  amendment  aims  at 
them,  how  do  we  know  its  application 
would  stop  at  sueh  businesses?  Would 
it  embrace,  as  on  its  face  it  literally 
does,  a  small  bookstore  which  sells  lit- 
eratiu-e  advocating  or  even  objectively 
describing  abortibn  or  related  proce- 
dures? Would  an  Applicant  be  required 
to  promise  that  he  or  she  would  refuse 
to  post  in  a  shop  window  messages  or 
billboards  annoijncing  that  a  local 
planned  parenthood  group  was  meet- 
ing, or,  worse,  that  the  local  revolu- 
tionary cell  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  had  scheduled  a  debate  on  the 
pros  and  cons  of  legislating  antiabor- 
tlon statutes,  particularly  appending 
them  to  other  statutes  whose  subject 
matter  and  applioability  really  bear  no 
relation  to  the  moral  question  abor- 
tion is? 

Beyond  the  qu^tion  of  exactly  what 
the  provision  applies  to,  there  is  the 
question  of  when  and  for  how  long  the 
prohibition  shou|d  i^ply.  Would  the 
applicant  promts^  to  make  no  trespass 
on  the  abortion  imatter  initially,  and 
then  be  free  to|  revise  the  business 
later?  Or  would ;  the  provision  apply 
during  the  life  of!  the  loan,  making  the 
loan  subject  to  recall  if  the  provision 
were  violated?  Pferhaps  the  applicant 
would  sign  a  pledge  that  never  would 
he  or  she  indulge  in  such  violations, 
on  penalty  of  foif citing  a  bond  posted 
against  the  possiDility  of  relapse? 

At  this  point  in  the  legislative  pro- 
ceedings, Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
worth  asking  tha^  this  bill  be  taken  off 
suspense  and  amended  and  passed  in 
its  straightforward  form  as  a  bill  to 
continue  helping  small  businesses. 
However,  I  woul  j  hope  that  the  con- 
ference could  resolve  the  Issue  so  that 
we  have  a  better  bill  to  pass  finally. 

Thank  you.* 
•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  Chairman  Mitchell 
and  members  ofl  the  Small  Business 
Committee  for  ^heir  fine  efforts  on 
this  legislation.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  Government  Oper- 
ations and  Small  Business  Committees 
have  been  able  to  work  together  to  de- 
velop a  provision  to  improve  the  small 
business  community's  access  to  Feder- 
al procurement  information.  The 
timely  and  adeqiuite  notice  of  pending 
procurement  actions  will  help  small 
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businesses  that  lack  the  resources  to 
seek  out  this  type  of  Information.  It 
will  also  increase  competition  by  in- 
volving more  firms  in  the  Federal  mar- 
ketplace. 

I  have  long  held  the  belief  that  any 
effort  to  reform  Government  procure- 
ment practices  must  include  a  firm 
commitment  to  increase  the  use  of 
competition  in  the  Federal  market- 
place. Competition  not  only  provides 
substantially  reduced  costs  but  also  in- 
sures that  new  and  innovative  prod- 
ucts are  made  available  to  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  timely  basis. 

Despite  the  benefits  that  can  be 
achieved  from  competition,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  the  majority  of  procure- 
ments by  Federal  agencies  are  non- 
competitive. H.R.  6086  is  a  good  first 
step  to  reverse  this  dangerous  and 
costly  trend.  More  needs  to  be  done, 
however. 

The  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee is  currently  worKing  on  Gov- 
ernment-wide procurement  reform  leg- 
islation which  will  greatly  increase 
competition  and  simplify  Federal  pro- 
curement operations  so  that  all  of 
American  businesses— small  and  large 
alike— can  participate  fully. 

I  hope  that  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee would  fully  support  our  efforts 
to  achieve  this  objective.* 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  House  is  considering  H.R. 
6086,  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  Amendments,  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  Whether  or  not  one  agrees 
with  the  overaU  intent  and  purpose  of 
this  bill,  I  wanted  to  make  my  objec- 
tions known  to  one  particular  section, 
section  12,  which  I  believe  is  unrelated 
to  the  issue  under  consideration  today. 

Section  12  would  deny  any  financial 
assistance  to  small  businesses  which, 
in  any  way.  deal  with  the  issue  of 
abortion.  The  measure  prohibits  SBA 
financial  assistance  to  any  applicant 
which  performs  abortions,  which  en- 
gages in  research  which  relates  to 
methods  of,  or  performance  of,  abor- 
tions, which  promotes  or  recommends 
abortion,  or  which  trains  any  individ- 
ual to  perform  abortions. 

Over  the  years,  I  have  become  very 
disturbed  with  the  continuing  efforts 
to  insert  restrictive  abortion  language 
into  many  different  bills,  particularly 
In  bills  which  have  no  relationship 
with  the  subject.  This  practice  has  re- 
peatedly disrupted  the  legislative  proc- 
ess. Should  this  bUl  go  to  conference 
with  the  Senate,  and  should  the  op- 
portunity be  available,  I  would  urge 
the  House  conferees  to  drop  the  lan- 
guage In  section  12. 

•  Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Bdr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  concern  that  all  my  colleagues 
be  well  aware  of  the  administration's 
intentions  regarding  small  business 
programs  before  they  accept  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  Small  Business  In- 
vestment Act  of  1958. 
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It  is  true  that  that  administration 
does  not  support  this  measure  as  pre- 
sented to  us  today.  The  reason  the  ad- 
ministration opposes  this  bill  is  that 
the  committee  gave  the  administration 
what  it  asked  for,  but  threw  in  some- 
thing else,  too. 

The  administration  asked  increases 
in  equal  opix>rtunity  loan  program 
fimding— which  targets  aid  to  firms  in 
areas  with  high  unemployment— from 
$60  million  to  $167  million. 

It  sounds  good,  but  something  is 
rotten  in  the  deal.  What  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  is  an  increase  in 
loan  guarantees  because  the  intention 
of  the  administration  is  to  do  away 
with  direct  loans  for  small  business. 

Well,  that  is  fine  and  dandy,  too, 
until  you  look  at  what  history  has  told 
us  about  the  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. The  authorization  and  appro- 
priation for  those  guaranteed  loans  in 
1981  was  $60  million— only  $20.4  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  was  placed  into 
guaranteed  loans.  Our  financial  insti- 
tutions are  not  interested  in  being  a 
third  party  in  the  program  and  who 
can  blame  them  with  the  economy  in 
recession? 

What  this  bill  does  in  addition  to 
giving  the  administration  what  it  asks 
for  is  to  also  continue  the  direct  loan 
program— at  a  much  reduced  level 
under  tighter  controls  and  by  setting 
priorities  for  areas  with  persistent 
records  of  high  unemployment.  I  sup- 
port a  continuation  of  the  direct  loan 
program  because  I  feel  that  small  busi- 
nesses, which  provide  more  than  90 
percent  of  the  new  Jobs  in  this  Nation, 
need  some  support  to  play  the  role 
they  can  in  lessening  the  highest  rate 
of  unemployment  in  more  than  40 
years  in  this  Nation.  History  has  dem- 
onstrated that  this  support  will  not 
come  through  a  guaranteed  loan  pro- 
gram. 

While  I  support  the  blU  for  this 
reason,  my  main  concern  today  Is  that 
all  my  colleagues,  including  those  who 
are  inclined  to  vote  against  it.  under- 
stand the  roundabout  way  the  admin- 
istration is  working  to  achieve  its 
aims.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  HJl.  6086,  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act. 

The  passage  of  this  bill  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  our  Nation's  economy. 
As  you  know,  small  businesses  have 
played  a  key  role  in  the  development 
of  our  economy  and  in  the  creation  of 
Jobs  during  the  last  few  years. 

This  bill  will  increase  funding  for 
two  vital  SBA  programs:  the  equal  op- 
portunity loan  program  which  targets 
aid  to  firms  in  areas  with  high  unem- 
ployment and  increases  the  current 
authorization  gxiarantees  for  minority 
enterprises  SBIC  loans.  This  bill  also 
offers  a  variety  of  programs  to  help 
small  businesses  attract  capital.  It  pro- 
vides   direct    loans    and    guarantees 


loans,  bonds,  and  equity  fimds  issued 
by  private  soiuties. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  in  favor 
of  this  bill  that  will  help  to  concen- 
trate small  business  effort  in  those 
areas  and  communities  where  we  need 
it  more.* 

*  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
legislation  we  are  considering  is  essen- 
tially a  reauthorization  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  Act.  As  a 
strong  supporter  of  small  business, 
and  one  who  understands  the  tremen- 
dous contributions  of  small  businesses 
to  our  Nation's  economic  well-being 
and  to  Job  creation  and  technological 
advances,  I  believe  we  should  act 
promptly  to  pass  this  bill  and  move  it 
through  conference  with  the  Senate 
and  on  to  the  President  for  signature. 
The  bill  makes  important  changes  and 
Improvements  in  our  Federal  small 
business  programs  at  a  time  when 
business  failures  are  at  their  highest 
level  since  the  depths  of  the  Great  De- 
pression. 

But  there  is  one  provision  in  this  leg- 
islation which  I  vigorously  oppose. 
Frankly,  it's  outrageous  and  incredible 
that  the  provision  even  i^pears  in  this 
bill.  It  is  opposed  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business.  It  is 
totally  unrelated  to  the  punxtse  of  the 
legislation. 

The  provision,  contained  in  section 
12  of  H.R.  6086.  would  prohibit  SBA 
assistance  to  any  applicant  which  per- 
forms abortions,  which  engages  in  re- 
search which  relates  to  methods  of,  or 
performance  of,  abortions,  which  pro- 
motes or  recommends  abortion,  or 
which  trains  any  individual  to  perform 
abortions. 

The  ZVt  years  I  have  spent  in  this 
House  have  seen  a  steady  expansion  of 
legislative  targets  for  antiabortlon 
riders.  First,  we  completely  frustrated 
any  efforts  to  produce  an  appropria- 
tions bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  HHS  (then  HEW).  Then  we 
moved  on  to  the  appropriations  bill  on 
Defense,  and  then  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  then  the  Treasury-Postal- 
General  Government.  We  also  dealt 
with  the  issue  on  the  child  health  as- 
sistance planning  bill. 

I  have  consistently  opposed  all  these 
efforts  to  inject  the  Government  into 
what  is  an  intensely  personal  decision 
for  a  woman  and  her  doctor  as  inap- 
propriate in  a  free  society  and  as  bla- 
tantly antiwomen. 

Now  the  ideologues  have  produced  a 
provision  that  is,  in  its  way,  the  worst 
of  the  lot.  There  is  not  any  shred  of 
rational  relationship  between  the  pur- 
pose of  the  bill,  which  is  to  promote 
smaU  business,  and  the  provision  on 
abortion.  Not  only  is  it  bad  policy,  but 
it  is  terrible  legislation.  It  must  be  re- 
moved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  propose  to  try 
to  defeat  what  is  an  excellent  and  es- 
sential bill  because  of  one  odious  pro- 
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visioii.  My  sincere  hope,  however,  is 
that  the  House  conferees  on  this  bill 
will  agree  to  drop  it  In  conference. 
Since  the  Senate  bill  includes  no  such 
provision,  this  result  can  easily  be 
achieved,  and  it  will  bring  better  social 
policy  and  better  small  business 
policy.* 

•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  bill,  H.R.  6086,  which 
would  provide  much  needed  financial 
assistance  to  oiu-  Nation's  15  million 
small  businesses. 

The  major  features  of  this  impor- 
tant measure  would: 

Increase  funding  levels  for  Small 
Business  Administration  loan  guaran- 
tee programs; 

Establish  small  business  firms  locat- 
ed in  persistent  high  unemployment 
areas  as  priority  targets  for  SEA  direct 
loans; 

Overturn  an  SBA  decision  to  deny 
loan  guarantees  when  tax-exempt  In- 
dustrial Revenue  Bonds  (IRB's)  are  in- 
volved; 

Freeze  the  current  maximum  inter- 
est rate  charged  for  SBA-guaranteed 
loans  through  June  30, 1983;  and 

Require  SBA  to  use  all  of  its  funds 
unless  there  is  a  lack  of  demand  for 
those  funds. 

Simply  stated,  this  legislation  aims 
to  help  small  businesses  attract  the 
capital  they  need  to  help  bolster  our 
Nation's  weakened  economy.  The 
Small  Business  Development  Act  of 
1980  established  authorization  levels 
and  loan  ceilings  for  SBA  programs 
through  fiscal  year  1984.  However, 
those  levels  of  funding.have  proven  in- 
sufficient to  deal  with  the  current  eco- 
nomic climate.  H.R.  6086  would  pro- 
vide the  additional  assistance  that  is 
necessary. 

Clearly,  if  our  Nation's  economic  re- 
covery effort  is  to  be  successful,  we 
must  do  everything  possible  to  stimu- 
late small  business  growth.  Evidence 
to  this  fact  can  be  seen  through  a 
number  of  telling  statistics.  First, 
small  business  accounts  for  nearly  half 
of  our  Nation's  private  gross  national 
product  (GNP).  Second,  small  business 
provides  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
new  private  sector  Jobs.  Third,  small 
business  has  proven  to  be  far  more  in- 
novative per  R.  &  D.  dollar  than 
larger  firms. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  small 
business  is  being  forced  out  of  the 
short-term  bank  borrowing  market- 
its  primary  source  of  capital  financ- 
ing—by current  economic  conditions. 
That  is  why  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant. It  would  help  to  insure  that 
adequate  capital  can  continue  to  be 
made  available  to  those  firms  which 
can  do  so  much,  if  given  the  chance,  to 
strengthen  our  troubled  economy. 

I  am  especially  impressed  with  the 
emphasis  this  legislation  places  on  aid 
to  minority  enterprises  and  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Specifically,  this 
measure  would  increase  loan  guaran- 
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tees  to  minority  enterprise  small  busi- 
ness investment  companies  (SBIC's) 
from  $37  million  to  $41  million  for 
both  fiscal  yeai  1983  and  1984,  and  it 
would  increbse  equal  opportunity  loan 
program  funding— which  Is  targeted  to 
areas  with  high  unemployment— from 
$60  million  to  $167  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  when  our 
Nation  is  facing  one  of  its  most  diffi- 
cult economic  crises  in  history,  we 
must  do  all  We  can  to  promote  the  vast 
energies  anp  creative  genius  of  small 
business.  I  |urge  the  passage  of  H.R. 
6086  as  a  hiajor  step  in  that  dlrec- 
tion.c 

•  Mr.  IREIAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6086.  In  spite  of  the 
budget  constraints  we  faced,  I  believe 
the  committee  has  come  up  with  an 
overall  piece  of  legislation  that  will  be 
beneficial  to  the  small  business  com- 
miuiity.  By  mo  means  however,  should 
we  deceivel  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  such  legislation  is  the  total 
answer  for  all  small  businesses.  We 
must  continue  to  work  for  small  busi- 
ness in  our  committee  and  every  other 
committee  In  the  House  and  Senate. 
For  everything  we  do  in  the  Congress 
affects  small  business  and  we  should 
realize  that. 

I  would  like  to  address  one  specific 
part  of  the  [legislation.  We  incorporat- 
ed H.R.  5Sil  into  this  bill.  H.R.  5551 
was  introdfced  by  our  distinguished 
full  committee  chairman  and  myself  in 
February.  What  we  have  done  is  to 
provide  45  days  notice  between  publi- 
cation of  ttie  notice  of  a  procurement 
opportunity  and  the  letting  of  the  con- 
tract. Over  the  years  we  have  discov- 
ered that  fmall  businesses  have  not 
had  enough  time  to  take  advantage  of 
available  contracting  opportunities. 

It  is  administrative  practice  to  pub- 
lish procurement  notices  in  the  Com- 
merce Business  DaUy  10  days  before 
the  issuance  of  a  solicitation,  but  the 
practice  is  tiot  constant,  and  a  notice 
often  first  9ppears  on  the  date  a  solici- 
tation is  issued.  In  addition,  regula- 
tions presently  provide  for  a  minimum 
bidding  time  of  20  calendar  days 
except  where  "special  circumstances" 
call  for  a  shortened  time  period.  What 
you  have  then.  Instead  of  a  cumulative 
period  of  30  days-  for  solicitation  and 
bid,  Is  an  arbitrarily  imposed  time- 
frame which  exists  solely  at  the  pro- 
curing agency's  discretion.  The  small 
firm  is  at  a  clear  disadvantage  since  it 
often  laclis  the  financial  and  human 
resources  necessary  to  monitor  this 
discretionary,  fluctuating  process.  To 
compound  the  situation  further,  the 
poor  timiiig  of  solicitation  notices 
limits  a  biKiness  already  functioning 
at  capacity  and  its  ability  to  prepare 
and  submit,  timely  bids.  We  have  now 
taken  a  legislative  initiative  to  address 
this  probleiti. 

The  small  business  community  owes 
a  debt  of  gmtitude  to  the  smaller  busi- 
ness association  of  New  England  who 
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s  attention  and  then 


worked  very  hajrd  to  insure  its  pas- 
sage.* I 

Mr.  MTTCHE^  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  fiutJier  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.  i 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  t^e  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  ifrom  Maryland  (Mr. 
MrrcHELL)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6086.  as 
amended. 

The  question  hwas  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  v<ited  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  s^pended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Snail  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  19! «,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses." 

A  motion  to  leconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  MITCHE^i  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  i  Speaker's  table  the 
Senate  bill  (S.  1»47)  to  improve  small 
business  access  to  Federal  procure- 
ment information,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill.         I 

The  SPEAK|3l  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

There  was  no  abJectioiL 

The  Clerk  re^d  the  Senate  biU.  as 
follows: 

B.  1947 

Be  it  enacted  bw  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congtesa  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  8(e)  of  ttiie  Small  Business  Act  is 
amended  to  read  ai  follows: 

"(eKl)  It  shall  »>e  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce,  and  the  Secretary  is 
hereby  empowered,  to  obtain  notice  of  all 
proposed  competitive  and  noncompetitive 
defense  procurement  actions  of  $10,000  and 
above,  and  all  conlpetltive  and  noncompeti- 
tive civilian  procurement  actions  of  $5,000 
and  above,  from  iny  Federal  department, 
establishment  or  agency  engaged  in  pro- 
curement of  prop«  rty,  supplies  and  services 
in  the  United  States:  and  to  publicize  such 
notices  in  the  daily  publication  Commerce 
Business  Dally,  immediately  after  the  neces- 
sity for  the  procurement  is  established:  Pro- 
iHded,  That  nothirtg  in  this  paragraph  shall 
require  publicatloii  of  such  notices  with  re- 
spect to  those  procurements  (A)  which  for 
security  reasons  are  of  a  classified  nature,  or 
(B)  which  are  foB  utility  services  and  the 
procuring  agency  In  accordance  with  appli- 
cable law  has  predetermined  the  utility  con- 
cern to  whom  the  award  will  be  made,  or  (C) 
which  are  made  ffom  another  Government 
department  or  agency,  or  a  mandatory 
source  of  supply,  ©r  (D)  In  which  only  for- 
eign sources  are  to  be  solicited,  or  (E)  which 
are  determined  In  writing  by  the  head  of 
the  agency,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, that  advance  publicity  is  not 
appropriate  or  reasonable. 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraph  (8), 
whenever  a  procuiing  activity  Is  required  to 
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publish  notice  of  procurement  actions  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
such  activity  may  not— 

"(A)  issue  a  solicitation  until  at  least  fif- 
teen days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of 
publication  of  a  proper  notice  of  the  action 
In  the  Commerce  Business  Dally,  except 
where  the  solicitation  will  be  for  procure- 
ment of  requirements  classified  as  research 
or  development  effort.  In  which  case  untU  at 
least  forty-five  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  such  publication:  or 

"(B)  foreclose  competition  until  at  least 
thirty  days  have  elapsed  from  either  (I)  the 
date  of  Issuance  of  the  solicitation,  or  (11)  In 
the  case  of  orders  under  a  basic  agreement, 
basic  ordering  agreement,  or  similar  ar- 
rangement, the  date  of  publication  of  a 
proper  notice  of  Intent  to  place  the  order;  or 

"(C)  commence  negotiations  for  the  award 
of  a  sole  source  contract  until  at  least  thirty 
days  have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  a  proper  notice  of  Intent  to  contract 
that  provides  such  specifications  and  Infor- 
mation as  practicable  regarding  the  service 
or  performance,  and  that  Interested  persons 
are  Invited  to  respond  or  submit  proposals 
In  response  to  such  notices  within  such 
period  of  time. 

"(3)  Nothing  In  paragraph  (2)  shall  re- 
quire compliance  with  any  such  minimum 
periods  If— 

"(A)  the  procurement  action  Is  to  be  made 
by  an  order  placed  under  an  existing  con- 
tract; or 

"(B)  the  procuring  activity  determines  In 
advance  in  writing  on  a  case-by-case  basis 
that,  with  respect  to  any  such  procurement 
action  (I)  It  Is  of  such  unusual  and  compel- 
ling emergency  that  the  Government  would 
be  seriously  Injured  If  the  time  periods  In 
paragraph  (2)  were  compiled  with:  or  (11)  It 
Involves  perishable  subsistence  supplies  and 
it  Is  determined  that  it  Is  Impracticable  to 
comply  with  such  minimum  periods. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  a  procuring  activity  may  not  enter 
Into  negotiations  for  the  award  of  a  sole 
source  contract  for  more  than  $100,000 
unless — 

"(A)  the  head  of  the  procuring  activity 
has  approved  the  proposal  to  negotiate  such 
a  contract:  and 

"(B)  the  pnKuring  activity  has  considered 
all  responses  to  the  notice  of  procurement 
action  as  required  in  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(5)  As  used  In  this  section,  the  term  'sole 
source  contract'  means  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  property,  supplies  or  services 
which  is  entered  Into  or  proposed  to  be  en- 
tered Into  by  an  agency  after  soliciting  or 
negotiating  with  only  one  source.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  procurement  ac- 
tions to  be  Initiated  forty-five  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

MOTION  OrPEHED  BT  MR.  MITCRXU.  Or 
MABTLAKO 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  MncRELL  Of  Maryland  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  1947.  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6086,  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


D  1300 

The  title  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,  and  for  other  purposes". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  6086),  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

APPOurTMKirr  of  covtmMS  on  s.  i»47 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  House  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  bill,  S.  1947.  and 
request  a  conference  with  the  Senate 
thereon.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Smith  of  Iowa. 
Addabbo,  Oonzalez,  Richmond,  Hatch- 
er, Savage,  McDaoe.  Comte,  Stantom 
of  Ohio,  Broobcfield,  and  Williams  of 
Ohio. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER  AS  COSPONSOR 
OF  H.R.  570S 

Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  as  a  (Xisponsor  of  H.R.  5705, 
the  Home  Recording  Act  of  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  GLAOTS  NOON  SPELLMAN 
PARKWAY 

Mr.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4848),  entitled,  "The 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Parkway,"  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4848 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Co7^ffress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that  Gladys  Noon  Spellman, 
elected  to  four  terms  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives from  the  State  of  Maryland, 
should  be  afforded  recognition  not  only  for 
her  personal  efforts  in  upgrading  one  of  the 
Capital  region's  most  important  transporta- 
tion corridors,  but  more  broadly  for  the 
dedication,  commitment,  and  <x>ncem  she 
expended  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  Mary- 
land. The  quality  of  her  service  to  the 
public  exemplifies  the  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples she  held  paramount. 

Sec.  2.  The  parkway  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  In  the  State 
of  Maryland  known  as  the  Baltimore- Wash- 
ington Parkway,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man Parkway".  Any  reference  In  any  sign, 
law,  map,  regulation,  document,  record,  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  such 
parkway  shall  be  held  to  be  a  reference  to 
the  "Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Parkway"  and 
any  future  signs,  regulations,  records,  maps, 
or  other  documents  of  the  United  States  re- 
ferring to  this  parkway  shall  bear  the  name 


"Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Parkway".  The  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  shall,  before  October 
1,  1983.  replace  the  existing  signs  for  such 
parkway  with  appropriate  signs  designating 
the  parkway  as  the  "Gladys  Noon  Spellman 
Parkway". 

Sec.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized and  directed,  in  cooperation  with 
the  State  of  Maryland,  to  design  and  erect 
at  a  suitable  location  adjacent  to  the  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway  an  appropriate 
marker  commemorating  the  outstanding 
contributions  of  Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

Sec.  4.  Effective  October  1.  1982.  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  YotJHO)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlimg). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  mjrself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  4848  is  a  very 
simple  bill  to  honor  Gladys  Noon 
Spellman  by  naming  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  the  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway. 

Gladys  Spellman,  all  those  who 
served  with  her  wiU  remember  with 
pleasure,  was  a  four-term  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  she 
was  instrumental  in  obtaining  the  co- 
operation of  the  State  of  Maryland, 
local  governments  and  Federal  agen- 
cies to  improve  and  maintain  this 
parkway  as  a  pleasant,  vital  transpor- 
tation corridor  between  Washington. 
D.C.,  and  Baltimore.  More  important- 
ly, Mrs.  Spellman  served  this  lx>dy 
with  great  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
Congress  whose  high  ideals  and  princi- 
ples never  waivered  in  the  face  of  con- 
flict and  pressuire  that  accompanies 
the  role  of  a  Representative. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Stent  Hoter,  for  the  devel- 
opment of  this  legislation  to  honor  in 
a  small  way  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tions of  Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

I  urge  that  all  of  our  colleagues  Join 
in  supporting  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman      from      Maryland      (Mr. 

HOYXS). 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  yield? 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Downet),  a 
cosponsor. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  her 
four  terms  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, Gladys  Noon  Spellman  left  a 
legacy  of  comi>etence  and  hard  work 
to  all  those  fortunate  enough  to  have 
had  the  opportunity  of  working  with 
her.  It  is  this  legacy  that  I  believe 
would  be  upheld  by  the  resolution 
before  us  today. 
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Oladys  Noon  SpellDum's  career 
places  her  commitment  to  the  Prince 
Oeorgai  constituency  In  vivid  perspec- 
tive. From  public  school  teacher  to 
county  oouneU  member,  to  Congress- 
woman.  Gladys'  dedication  to  her  area 
has  never  missed  a  step.  And  I  woxild 
like  to  point  out  that  there  could 
never  be  a  doubt  that  this  area  was 
first  and  foremost,  her  home. 

The  Fifth  Coiurresslonal  District  of 
Prince  Georges  County  is  a  Federal 
employee  community.  There  has  prob- 
ably never  been  a  more  outspoken  and 
skillful  representative  of  this  voice  in 
Congress.  Her  representation  covered 
both  the  rights  and  benefits  of  these 
workers,  but  also  their  morale  as  welL 
Demanding  the  respect  of  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  Gladys  repre- 
sented an  outspoken  voice  for  a  popu- 
lation and  area  that  is  Importantly 
concerned  with  parochial  but  also  na- 
tional interests.  Those  who  sought  a 
hearing  on  Capitol.  HiU  could  always 
find  a  welcome  ear  in  Gladys'  office. 
Her  large  and  growing  margin  of  elec- 
tion victories  is  the  clearest  indication 
of  Just  the  amoimt  of  support  she  rep- 
resented. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  Gladys 
Spellman's  political  future  was  of  the 
greatest  potential.  It  is  only  the  most 
imfortunate  and  unpredictable  of  cir- 
cumstances that  could  have  brought 
such  a  career  to  an  end.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  will  allow  her  career  and  all 
that  it  embodied  to  live  on  in  a  fitting 
salute. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  tribute  to  an  Individual 
this  area  cannot  afford  to  forget. 

Bfr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  HJl.  4848.  the  legislation 
which  would  change  the  name  of  the 
Baltimore- Washington  Parkway  to  the 
Gladys  Noon  SpeUman  Parkway. 

There  are  many  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  who  served 
with  my  predecessor.  Gladys  Spell- 
man.  So  many  of  you  have  told  me 
that  you  admire  and  respect  her  as  a 
legislator  and  even  more,  you  are  espe- 
cially fond  of  this  vivacious,  friendly, 
warm,  and  caring  woman.  Hardly  a 
day  goes  by  that  one  of  my  colleagues 
or  a  staff  member  does  not  stop  me  to 
ask  about  CUadys'  present  condition 
which.  I  am  sorry  to  relate,  remains 
unchanged  with  little  hope  that  it  will 
ever  improve.  Therefore.  I  believe.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  most  appropriate 
and  timely  that  we.  in  the  House, 
show  our  great  esteem  for  our  former 
colleague  and  for  the  quality  of  service 
she  so  ably  gave  the  Fifth  District  of 
Maryland  by  insuring  the  passage  of 
this  measure. 

Gladjrs  Spellman  has  many  friends 
in  this  House  of  Representatives  evi- 
denced by  the  162  cosponsors  of  the 
pai^way  bill.  And  she  has  many 
friends,  too,  in  the  Fifth  District  of 
Maryland  where  she  lived  and  served 
the  public  for  many  decades.  Indeed, 


Bdr.  Speakeii  when  I  first  introduced 
HJl.  4848.  our  office  received  letter 
upon  letter  of  support  from  grateful 
people  who  remembered  her  efforts  to 
improve  th*  parkway.  There  were 
other  letteas  from  supporters  who 
pointed  out  how  involved  Gladys  was 
in  the  upgrading  of  our  schools,  the 
improvement  of  health  care  for  our 
citizens,  and'  the  development  of  park- 
lands  and  rOads — to  name  just  a  few. 
Her  positive  presence  is  felt  in  almost 
every  facet  of  our  community  life. 

We  also  have  had  the  very  impor- 
tant support  from  those  in  the  public 
sector,  such  as  the  Governor  of  Mary- 
land, the  Prtnce  Georges  County  coun- 
cil, the  Prin^  Georges  mimicipal  asso- 
ciation, the  i  Prince  Georges  Chamber 
of  Commence,  and  from  each  of  the 
towns  along;  the  parkway.  The  Assem- 
bly of  the  ^tate  of  Maryland,  during 
its  1982  ses4ion.  adopted  a  bill  which 
mirrors  H.R.  4848.  It  will  make  all  the 
name  changes  on  the  necessary  signs 
and  docimie^ts  on  the  State's  portion 
of  the  parkway.  It  is  a  companion 
effort  to  se«  that  the  entire  parkway 
consistently  reflects  the  name  Glady 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway.  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  the  Governor  has 
signed  the  S^te  bill  into  law. 

There  hate  been  a  few  people,  of 
course,  who  presented  me  with  the 
view  that  a 'slab  of  blacktop  may  not 
be  a  fitting  tribute  to  a  woman  who  is 
warm,  persoiiable,  and  so  effective.  To 
their  credit,  they  believe— and  I  join 
them  in  that  view— that  a  renaming  of 
a  hospital  qr  school  would  also  be  a 
suitable  reobgnltion  of  her  contribu- 
tions. I  sumalt,  however,  that  while 
their  thouffits  are  admirable,  even 
schools  are  iold  brick  and  mortar,  and 
while  Gladys  made  significant  contri- 
butions to  both  health  care  and  educa- 
tion througtiout  her  public  career,  it 
was  the  partcway  which  captured  her 
heart  and  spirit. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Lupo,  Gladys  Spell- 
man's  sister,  said  it  best.  I  think,  when 
she  wrote  to  a  local  newspaper  regard- 
ing the  renaming.  She  said: 

To  Oladys,  the  parkway  was  more  than 
Just  a  commuter  road.  She  loved  It  from  the 
time  it  was  ifirst  constructed.  We  could 
never  ride  \*ith  her  and  not  hear  her 
comment  ...  on  its  elegant  beauty.  Its 
magnificent  trees.  its  graceful 

curves  .  .  .  Oladys  thought  of  the  parkway 
as  majestic  $nd  beautiful  .  .  .  that's  Just 
the  way  so  lAany  of  us  think  of  her.  But 
even  more,  we  think  of  her  much  as  the 
parkway  suggests— busy,  vibrant,  every 
moving.  j 

By  those  (eloquent  words.  I  believe 
Mrs.  Lupo  has  captured  the  essence  of 
the  meanind  in  renaming  the  parkway. 

As  many  1  of  you  know,  the  Balti- 
more-Washitigton  Parkway  is  the 
major  north-south  artery  which  could 
be  called  the  lifeline  of  Maryland's 
current  Fif^h  Congressional  District. 
It  bisects  the  district  and  carries  daily 
tens  of  thousands  of  area  residents  to 
and  from  JObs  in  Washington.  Baltl- 
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more,  and  points  inbetween.  Virtually 
anyone  and  everyone  who  drives  a  ve- 
hicle in  this  area  uses  the  parkway  at 
some  point  during  the  course  of  a  typi- 
cal week. 


Despite  the  k^y  role  the  parkway 
plays  in  the  Uvea  of  area  residents,  in 
January  of  1975,  )t  was  in  considerable 
disrepair.  Gladys  Spellman  was  Just 
sworn  into  the  Bouse  of  Representa- 
tives at  that  time,  and  had  Joined  the 
thousands  of  daily  commuters  on  the 
parkway,  from  her  home  in  Laurel  to 
her  office  here  iii  Washington,  suffer- 
ing along  with  tjhem  the  bimips  and 
thiunps  of  the  bidly  deteriorated  siu-- 
face.  I 

Tempers  flaredj  when  antiquated  en- 
trance lanes  wofild  not  allow  high- 
speed access,  crefating  gigantic  traffic 
backups  during  rtish  hours.  Front-end 
allnements  were  everyday  repair 
chores  for  automobile  owners  unable 
to  dodge  the  steady  stream  of  pot- 
holes, ruts,  and  other  breaks  in  the 
pavement.  It  wtk  costly,  impleasant, 
and  downright  hazardous  to  travel  the 
parkway  in  thoseldays. 

Many  of  you  i*iay  recall  that  there 
had  been  a  longstanding  intergovern- 
mental Impasse  iwhich  prevented  the 
much-needed  reconstruction  of  the 
parkway  and  it  was  obvious  that  inter- 
im remedies  werq  necessary  if  the  road 
was  to  stay  open  at  all.  The  newly 
elected  CongresslKToman  went  to  work 
on  the  parkway  problem  immediately, 
and  things  began  to  happen.  Appeals 
to  the  House  Appropriations  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  interior,  important  as- 
sistance from  subcommittee  chairman 
Sidney  R.  Yate^  III,  and  help  from 
another  member  jof  the  subcommittee, 
Maryland  Representative  Clarence 
Long,  enabled  Gladys  Spellman  to  free 
up  $5.7  million  m  new  funds  for  the 
repair  work.  »frs.  Spellman  then 
guided  the  appropriation  first  through 
the  House  and  then  the  Senate,  work- 
ing closely  with  the  Maryland  Sena- 
tors, to  finally  achieve  the  President's 
signature.  Many  would  have  consid- 
ered enactment  of  that  appropriation 
the  final  step— the  crowning  achieve- 
ment—of their  efforts  to  aid  the  park- 
way and  its  users.  But  not  Gladys 
Spellman.  She  knew  her  work  was  Just 
begiiming.  With  the  money  now  avail- 
able, she  set  about  the  task  of  having 
the  repair  work  completed  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  with  a  minimum  of  dis- 
ruption for  the  commuting  public. 

After  expeditiiik  the  awarding  of  the 
construction  contract,  Mrs.  Spellman, 
using  her  exceptional  skills  as  a  nego- 
tiator, called  together  at  a  meeting  at 
her  home,  officpds  of  the  National 
Park  Service,  the  construction  compa- 
ny, and  numerous  citizens'  groups 
from  the  Fifth  District.  She  arranged 
to  have  much  ^t  the  reconstruction 
work  done  at  night  and  on  weekends, 
when  it  would  least  interfere  with  the 
vital  parkway  traffic.  It  was  the  Bicen- 
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tennlal  Year  and  the  unprecedented 
arrangements  to  accomplish  the  repav- 
ing  neither  Impeded  nor  interrupted 
the  increased  tourist  traffic  arriving  to 
celebrate  our  Nation's  200th  birthday. 

The  bulk  of  the  upgrading  was  com- 
pleted by  1978.  But  followup  work  on 
access  ramps  continued  for  several 
more  years  under  Mrs.  ^wUman's 
watchful  eye.  The  Fifth  District  Con- 
gresswoman  became  so  personally 
identified  with  the  parkway  work  that, 
right  up  to  the  day  her  seat  was  vacat- 
ed due  to  her  untimely  illness,  she 
continued  to  receive  letters  from 
grateful  constituents  thanking  her  for 
her  efforts  on  their  behalf. 

Gladys  Spellman  was  a  dedicated, 
committed  public  servant  whose  un- 
flagging spirit  we  all  admire.  To  place 
her  name  on  the  parkway  which  runs 
through  the  very  heart  of  the  county 
Gladys  loves,  a  parkway  which  passes 
by  so  many  communities  upon  which 
she  left  her  mark,  will  be  a  lasting 
moniunent  to  her  good  work.  Paying 
tribute  to  Gladys  Spellman,  a  truly 
outstanding  public  official,  in  this 
manner  is  a  most  appropriate  action. 
With  the  passage  of  H.R.  4848,  she 
will  not  be  forgotten  by  any  of  us  and 
she  will  daily  be  remembered  by  those 
who  travel  along  the  grateful  path  of 
the  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Parkway.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  H.R.  4848, 
the  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Parkway. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
Shield  1  minute  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land. (Mr.  MlT^ELL). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4848. 
legislation  to  designate  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  as  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway."  The  meas- 
ure also  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  of  Maryland,  to  design  and  erect 
a  marker,  at  a  suitable  location  adja- 
cent to  the  parlcway.  commemorating 
the  outstanding  contributions  of  our 
former  colleague. 

It  is  true  that  Gladys  Spellman  was 
instrumental  in  obtaining  Government 
cooperation  and  funding  for  the  main- 
tenance of  this  parkway.  However,  this 
is  certainly  not  the  only  reason  we 
should  choose  to  honor  her  in  this 
way. 

Former  Representative  Spellman 
served  four  terms  in  this  House,  and  I 
do  not  believe  there  is  a  Member  or 
staffer  with  whom  she  has  worked 
who  could  deny  that  she  was  an  inspi- 
ration. Her  unyielding  dedication  to 
her  immediate  constituency  did  not 
preclude  an  Intense  emphasis  on 
human  rights  and  dlfl^ty  for  all 
people. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  19  miles 
which  Unk  the  cities  of  Baltimore  and 
Washington  be  renamed  in  Uievhonor 
of  one  who  has  fought  heartUy,  and 
oftimes,  successfully  to  probrct  oiu- 
Federal  workers.  I  can  reflect/on  many 
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days  when  Gladys  and  I  stood  togeth- 
er in  an  attempt  to  stave  off  efforts  to 
deny  equitable  benefits  to  these  work- 
ers. Her  eloquence  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  and  in  committee  was  only  ex- 
ceeded by  the  very  personal  touch 
which  she  brought  to  each  of  her 
many  areas  of  pursuit.  These  areas  in- 
cluded health  care,  education,  and  suf- 
ficient economic  and  social  opportuni- 
ties for  all  people  regardless  of  race  or 
economic  status. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  only  urge  that 
we  vote  for  H.R.  4848  overwhelmingly. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this 
legislation,  and  there  should  not  be 
any  doubt  that  the  outstanding  contri- 
butions of  Gladys  Noon  Spellman  de- 
serve such  a  tribute. 

Let  me  also  add  that  words  nor  ges- 
tures are  never  adequate  enough  to 
say  thank  you.  We  can  only  honor 
those  who  have  worked  so  hard  by  the 
tokens  of  i^preciatlon  provided  in  the 
legislation  before  you.  Gladys  Spell- 
man is  among  those  who  have  worked 
hard,  and  I  urge  strongly  that  each  of 
my  colleagues  cast  a  favorable  vote  for 
H.R.  4848  in  her  honor. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  bill  now 
under  consideration  (H.R.  4848)  which 
would  rename  the  current  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  as  the  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway. 

This  parkway  is  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  and  is  a  princi- 
pal transportation  corridor  between 
the  cities  of  Baltimore  and  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  While  the  naming  of  nation- 
al park  system  units  after  individuals 
is  often  a  matter  of  controversy  due  to 
longstanding  policy  to  not  do  so,  this 
is  not  the  case  in  this  instance.  The 
Baltimore-Washington  Parkway  is 
technically  not  an  individual  unit  of 
the  national  park  system,  as  it  is  ad- 
ministered as  a  part  of  the  National 
Capital  Parks,  which  is  a  collection  of 
numerous  areas  administered  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  the  region  of 
the  NaUon's  Capital. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Gladys  Noon  Spellman 
served  with  distinction  as  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  She 
contributed  a  great  deal  of  effort 
toward  the  betterment  of  this  park- 
way during  her  period  of  representa- 
tion of  the  congressional  district 
through  which  much  of  the  parkway 
is  located.  I  believe  it  is  entirely  appro- 
priate that  she  be  commemorated  in 
the  manner  set  forth  by  this  bill,  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
measiu«. 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  colleague  from  Maryland, 
Stent  Hoter,  for  his  initiative  in  in- 
troducing this  biU  and  for  his  efforts 
in  bringing  it  to  the  House  floor.  This 
measure  would  rename  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Parkway  as  the  Gladys 


Noon  Spellman  Parkway,  and  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  it. 

During  her  tenure  as  Representative 
of  Maryland's  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. Gladys  earned  a  reputation  as  a 
superb  Congressw<»nan.  She  came  to 
be  known  for  her  effective  advocacy  of 
the  interests  of  Federal  employees;  for 
her  excellent  constituent  casework 
and  responsiveness  to  district  con- 
cerns; and  for  her  activism  on  regional 
issues,  such  as  the  construction  of  the 
area's  Metro  subway  system.  One  of 
her  countless  accomplishments  on  the 
local  scene  was  her  expert  arrange- 
ment, in  a  complicated  political  set- 
ting, for  timely  and  needed  repairs  to 
the  Baltimore- Washington  Parkway. 

If  this  bill  is  signed  Into  law.  as  I 
hope  it  wiU  be,  the  Gladys  Noon  Spell- 
man Parkway  will  serve  as  a  reminder 
of  her  contribution  to  Maryland  and 
to  its  citizens  over  20  years  as  a  dedi- 
cated public  servant.  It  wiU  remind  us 
what  a  friend  we  have  in  Gladys  Spell- 
man. She  holds  a  very  special  place  in 
the  hearts  of  Marylanders,  and  in  the 
hearts  of  her  colleagues  here  in  the 
House. 

Gladys  Spellman  is  a  close  friend  of 
mine,  and  I  know  that  she  counted  her 
work  on  the  Baltimore-Washington 
Parkway  as  one  of  her  imi>ortant 
achievements.  This  bill  is  a  fitting  trib- 
ute to  her  efforts,  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  to  support  it.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
rise  and  lend  my  support  to  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  renames  the  Baltimore- 
Washington  Paricway  after  our  be- 
loved friend  and  former  coUeague 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  pleasure  to 
serve  with  Gladys  miss  her  and  remain 
shocked  over  the  sudden  turn  of 
events  which  caused  her  to  leave  this 
body.  We  are  grateful  that  we  can  In 
some  small  way  pay  honor  to  this  fine 
woman  who  gave  this  body  and  the 
citizens  of  Prince  Georges  County  In 
Maryland  8  years  of  dedicated  and  dis- 
tinguished service. 

Anyone  who  has  lived  in  this  area 
for  any  period  of  time  has  traveled  on 
the  Baltimore-Washington  Parkway. 
It  is  the  primary  connecting  road  be- 
tween the  two  great  cities  and  is  the 
gateway  of  the  Washington  to  New 
York  road  route.  It  Is  a  roadway  which 
is  both  busy  and  beautiful.  Its  rolling 
hills  and  lush  woods  are  settling  to  the 
daUy  commuter.  It  is  a  road  whldi 
Gladys  Spellman  loved  dearly. 

We  all  stiU  hope  and  pray  that 
Gladys  may  recover  from  the  massive 
heart  attack  she  suffered.  In  the  inter- 
im let  us  again  thank  Gladys  for  her 
fine  wortc  and  career  and  service  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  and  the  Nation.  I 
urge  adoption  of  this  bilL* 

•  Ms.  MIKULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gladys  Noon  Spellman  Is  a  friend  as 
well  as  a  colleague.  It  Is  fitting  that 
the  name  of  the  Baltimore- Washing- 
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ton  Parkway  be  changed  to  the  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway.  Her  ability 
to  organize  and  get  the  Job  done  for 
her  constituents  along  the  road  was 
key  to  her  success  as  a  Congresswom- 
an.  Her  reliability,  her  steady  and 
soothing  manner  made  her  a  welcome 
associate. 

Above  all  her  loyalty  to  her  constitu- 
ents is  a  model  for  all  of  us  here.  Her 
mission  as  a  Representative  was  to 
look  after  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
her  district.  We  cannot  forget  that  she 
was  the  driving  force  behind  the  resur- 
facing of  the  parkway  we  seek  to 
rename  in  her  honor;  an  effort  that  all 
who  drive  the  road  appreciate. 

It  is  a  small  token  of  our  love  and  re- 
spect for  someone  who  has  touched 
our  lives  that  I  urge  the  passage  of 
this  bill.* 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  urge  all  of  our  colleagues 
again  to  support  this  bill  to  honor  our 
beloved  former  colleague,  Gladys 
Noon  Spellman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG),  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R.  4848.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended,  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers have  5  legislative  days  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  measure  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4861)  to  provide  for  the 
conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement of  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources located  on  public  or  Indian 
lands,  and  for  other  purposes,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  4861 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RejtTtMentatives   of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLB 

Sbctioh  1.  This  act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"American  Conservation  Corps  Act  of  1982". 


COMGRCSAOHAL  FUTDINGS  AND  PUHPOSE 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  FiiTDiNGS.— The  Congress  finds 
that—  I 

(1)  public  lands,  resources,  and  facilities, 
including  parks,  rangelands.  wildlife  ref- 
uges, forests^  water  resources,  fishery  facili- 
ties, hlstorio  and  cultural  sites,  and  urban 
and  conunuiHty  resources,  have  become  sub- 
ject to  increasing  public  use  and  resource 
production  demands; 

(2)  the  conditions  of  many  of  these  lands, 
resources,  add  facilities  has  deteriorated  as 
a.  result  of  these  increasing  uses  and  de- 
mands and  as  a  result  of  the  inability  of 
Government  agencies  to  adequately  staff 
and  fund  the  maintenance  necessary  to 
arrest  the  dAerioration; 

(3)  public  land  management  agencies  have 
a  responsibility  to  assure  that  public  lands 
and  resource  are  managed— 

(A)  to  assure  continued  productivity, 

(B)  to  prdtect  public  health  and  safety, 
and  I 

(C)  to  assure  their  wise  and  economic  con- 
servation, maintenance,  and  use; 

(4)  a  progl^m  designed  to  systematically 
guide  and  enhance  the  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, atid  improvement  of  our  public 
lands,  resovjrces,  and  facilities  is  urgently 
needed;  and ! 

(5)  youttv  conservation  programs  have 
proven  higtsy  successful  and  cost  effective 
in  providing  training  and  jobs  for  unem- 
ployed youtti  and  in  assisting  land  manage- 
ment agenc^  at  all  levels  of  government  to 
reduce  the  vacklog  of  neglected  public  land 
conservatioii,  rehabilitation  and  improve- 
ment project^  and  to  carry  out  other  public 
land  resounie  management  worlc. 

<b)  PuRPOjE.- It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act 
to—  ! 

(1)  reduce)  the  backlog  of  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  work  on  the 
public  lands,  prevent  the  further  deteriora- 
tion of  public  lands  and  resources  and  facili- 
ties, conserve  energy  and  restore  and  main- 
tain commuriity  lands,  resources,  and  facili- 
ties; 

(2)  establish  an  American  Conservation 
Corps  to  cajry  out  a  program  to  improve,  re- 
store, maintain,  and  conserve  public  lands 
and  resources  in  the  most  cost-effective 
manner; 

(3)  use  siich  program  to  assist  State  and 
local  governments  In  carrying  out  needed 
public  land  and  resource  conservation,  reha- 
bilitation, aiid  improvement  projects; 

(4)  Provldb  for  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram in  such  manner  as  will  foster  conserva- 
tion and  the  wise  use  of  natural  and  cultural 
resources  through  the  establishment  of 
working  relationships  among  the  Federal, 
State,  and  local  governments,  Indian  tribes, 
and  other  public  and  private  organizations; 
and  I 

(5)  use  this  program  to  increase  (by  train- 
ing and  other  means)  employment  opportu- 
nities for  ypung  men  and  women  especially 
those  who  >xe  economically,  socially,  phys- 
ically, or  ebucationally  disadvantaged  and 
who  may  ni>t  otherwise  be  productively  em- 
ployed.      I 

I  DEFINmONS 

Sbc.  3.  Fo^  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  except  where  other- 
wise expreskly  provided. 

(2)  The  ttnas  "public  lands"  and  "publicly 
owned  lan^s"  mean  any  lands  and  waters 
(or  interest  therein)  owned  or  administered 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality of  a  State  or  local  govern- 
ment. 
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(3)  The  term  "program"  means  the  public 
lands  conservation,  rehabilitation,  and  im- 
provement prografn  established  under  this 
Act. 

(4)  The  term  'jprbgram  agency"  means 
any  Federal  ageni^  or  instnunentality  with 
responsibility  for  i  the  management  of  any 
public  or  Indian  j  lands,  any  State  agency 
designated  by  the;  Governor  to  manage  the 
program  in  that  3tate,  and  the  governing 
body  of  any  India^  tribe. 

(5)  The  term  "|[ndian  tribe"  means  any 
Indian  tribe,  banfl,  nation,  or  other  group 
which  is  recognized  as  an  Indian  tribe  by 
the  Secretary.  Such  term  also  includes  any 
Native  village  cor^ration,  regional  corpora- 
tion, and  Native  group  established  pursuant 
to  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act 
(43  U.S.C.  1701  etpeq.). 

(6)  The  term  'tlndian"  means  a  person 
who  is  a  member  at  an  Indian  tribe. 

(7)  The  term  "Indian  lands"  means  any 
real  property  ownied  by  an  Indian  tribe,  any 
real  property  hetl  in  trust  by  the  United 
States  for  individual  Indians  or  Indian 
tribes,  and  any  rial  property  held  by  indi- 
vidual Indians  or  |ndian  tribes  which  is  sub- 
ject to  restrictiont  on  alienation  imposed  by 
the  United  States] 

(8)  The  term  "Employment  security  serv- 
ice" means  the  agency  in  each  of  the  several 
States  with  responsibility  for  the  adminis- 
tration of  unemcdoyment  and  employment 
programs,  and  tl<e  oversight  of  local  labor 
conditions.  [ 

(9)  The  term  "chief  administrator"  means 
the  head  of  anyj  program  agency  as  that 
term  is  defined  iniparagraph  (4). 

(10)  The  term  TenroUee"  means  any  indi- 
vidual enrolled  ia  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  aeon-dance  with  section  5. 

(11)  The  term  jstate"  means  any  State  of 
the  United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Isltmds,  American  Samoa,  the 
Commonwealth  ojf  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Trust  Territories  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands.         | 

PTTBLIC  LANDS  CONtERVATION,  REHAB lUTATION. 
AND  IMPBOVEMENT  PROGRAM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  EsTAtLisHXENT  and  Administra- 
tion OP  PaoGRAi.— Not  later  than  ninety 
days  after  the  enactment  fo  this  Act,  the 
Secretary,  in  cooperation  with  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  a^d  after  consultation  with 
the  Secretsu^  of 'Labor,  shall  establish  and 
administer  a  puDlic  lands  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  program  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Under 
such  program,  the  Secretary  shall  provide 
assistance  to  program  agencies  for  the  es- 
tablishment and  operation  of  residential 
and  nonresidential  American  Conservation 
Corps  centers  aild  for  the  implementation 
by  the  American  Conservation  Corps  of 
projects  designed  to  carry  out  such  pur- 
poses. 

(b)  Projects  I|icLtn>ED.— The  program  es- 
tablished imder  jthis  section  may  include, 
but  shall  not  b<  limited  to,  projects  such 
as— 

(1)  forestry,  nirsery.  and  silvicultural  op- 
erations; 

(2)  wildlife  hattlUt  conservation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  improvement; 

(3)  rangeland  qonservation,  rehabilitation, 
and  improvement; 

(4)  recreational  area  development,  mainte- 
nance, and  improvement; 

(5)  urban  revit*lization: 

(6)  historical  ^d  cultural  site  preserva- 
tion and  maintenance; 
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(7)  fish  culture  and  habitat  maintenance 
and  improvement  and  other  fishery  assist- 
ance; 

(8)  road  and  trail  maintenance  and  im- 
provement; 

(9)  erosion,  flood,  drought,  and  storm 
damage  assistance  and  control; 

(10)  stream,  lake,  and  waterfront  harbor 
and  port  improvement,  and  pollution  con- 
trol; 

(11)  insect,  disease,  rodent,  and  fire  pre- 
vention, and  control; 

(12)  improvement  of  abandoned  railroad 
bed  and  right-of-way; 

(13)  energy  conservation  projects  and  re- 
newable resource  enhancement; 

(14)  recovery  of  biomass  from  public 
lands,  particularly  forestlands;  and 

(15)  reclamation  and  improvement  of 
strip-mined  lands. 

(c)  Preference  for  Certain  Projects.— 
The  program  shall  provide  a  preference  for 
those  projects  which— 

(1)  will  provide  long-term  benefits  to  the 
public; 

(2)  will  provide  meaningful  work  experi- 
ence to  the  enrollee  Involved; 

(3)  will  be  labor  intensive;  and 

(4)  can  be  planned  and  initiated  promptly. 

(d)  Limitation  to  Public  Lands.— Projects 
to  be  carried  out  under  the  program  shall  be 
limited  to  projects  on  public  lands  or  Indian 
lands  except  where  a  project  involving  other 
Isuids  will  provide  a  documented  public  ben- 
efit and  reimbursement  will  be  provided  to 
the  program  agency  for  that  portion  of  the 
total  costs  of  the  program  which  does  not 
provide  a  public  benefit.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law,  any  reimburse- 
ment referred  to  in  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  retained  by  the  program  agency 
and  shall  be  used  by  the  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  carrying  out  other  projects  under 
the  program. 

(e)  Consistency.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies shall  assure  that  projects  selected  under 
this  Act  for  conservation,  rehabilitation,  or 
improvement  of  any  public  lands  are  con- 
sistent with  the  provisions  of  law  relating  to 
the  management  and  administration  of  such 
lands  and  with  all  other  applicable  provi- 
sions of  law. 

(f)  Conservation  Centers.— (1)  Each  pro- 
gram agency  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  for 
approval  of  conservation  centers  to  carry 
out  projects  under  this  Act. 

(2)  Applications  for  approval  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.  Each  application  shall  contain,  in 
such  detail  as  the  Secretary  deems  neces- 
sary— 

(A)  a  comprehensive  description  of  the  ob- 
jectives and  performance  goals  for  the  con- 
servation center  and  a  description  of  the 
types  of  projects  to  be  carried  out,  including 
a  description  of  the  types  and  duration  of 
training  (including  work  experience)  to  be 
provided; 

(B)  a  description  of  the  facilities  and 
equipment  to  be  available  for  use  in  the 
center: 

(C)  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  enroUees 
and  crew  leaders  necessary  for  the  proposed 
projects,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
services  of  such  personnel  will  be  required, 
and  the  services  which  will  be  required  for 
their  support: 

(D)  a  plan  for  managing  the  conservation 
center,  supplying  the  necessary  equipment 
and  material,  and  administering  the  payroll; 
and 

(E)  such  other  information  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prescribe. 


(3)  In  approving  conservation  centers,  the 
Secretary  shall  give  due  consideration  to 
the  cost  and  means  of  transportation  avail- 
able between  the  center  and  the  homes  of 
the  enroUees  who  may  be  assigned  to  those 
centers.  The  location  and  type  of  conserva- 
tion centers  shall  be  selected  in  such 
manner  as  will  increase  the  enrollment  of 
economically,  socially,  physically,  and  edu- 
cationally disadvantaged  youths,  and  of 
youths  from  areas  of  high  unemployment. 

(g)  Local  Government  Participation.— 
Any  State  carrying  out  a  program  under 
this  Act  shall  provide  a  mechanism  tmder 
which  local  governments  in  the  State  may 
be  approved  by  the  State  to  participate  in 
the  program  and  to  carry  out  projects  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  requirements  of  this  Act. 

(h)  Agreements.— Program  agencies  may 
enter  into  contracts  and  other  appropriate 
arrangements  with  local  government  agen- 
cies and  nonprofit  organizations  for  the 
management  of  conservation  centers  under 
the  program. 

(i)  Joint  Projects.—  The  Secretary  is  au- 
thorized to  develop  jointly  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor  regulations  designed  to  allow, 
where  appropriate,  joint  projects  in  which 
activities  supported  by  funds  authorized 
under  this  Act  are  coordinated  with  activi- 
ties supported  by  funds  authorized  under 
employment  and  training  statutes  adminis- 
tered by  the  Department  of  Labor  (includ- 
ing the  Comprehensive  Employment  and 
Training  Act  and  any  successor  statutes). 
Such  regulations  shall  provide  standards  for 
approval  of  joint  projects  which  meet  both 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  the  purposes  of 
such  employment  and  training  statutes 
under  which  funds  are  available  to  support 
the  activities  proposed  for  approval.  Such 
regulations  shall  also  establish  a  single 
mechanism  for  approval  of  joint  projects  de- 
veloped at  the  State  or  local  level. 

ENROLLMENT,  rtnfDING.  AND  MANAGEMENT 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Enrollment  in  Program.— (1) 
Enrollment  in  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  shall  be  limited  to  individuals  who.  at 
the  time  of  enrollment,  are— 

(A)  unemployed: 

(B)  not  less  than  sixteen  or  more  than 
twenty-five  years  of  age  (except  that  pro- 
grams limited  to  the  months  of  Jtme,  July, 
and  August  may  include  individuals  not  less 
than  fifteen  years  and  not  more  than 
twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  their 
enrollment);  and 

(C)  citizens  or  lawful  permanent  residents 
of  the  United  States  or  lawfully  admitted 
alien  parolees  or  refugees. 

(2)  Except  in  the  case  of  a  program,ilmit- 
ed  to  the  months  of  June,  July,  andAugust, 
individuals  who  at  the  time  of  apaiying  for 
enrollment  have  attained  age  sixteen  but 
not  attained  age  nineteen,  and  wao  are  no 
longer  enrolled  in  any  secon^iffy  school 
shall  not  be  enrolled  unless  they  give  ade- 
quate written  assurances,  under  criteria  to 
be  esUblished  by  the  Secretary,  that  they 
did  not  leave  school  for  the  express  purpose 
of  enrolling. 

(3)  The  selection  of  enroUees  to  serve  in 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  In  any 
conservation  center  shall  be  the  resi>onsibU- 
ity  of  the  chief  administrator  of  the  pro- 
gram agency,  EnroUees  shall  be  selected 
from  those  qualified  persons  who  have— 

(A)  applied  to,  or  been  recruited  by,  the 
program  agency,  a  State  employment  securi- 
ty service,  a  prime  sponsor  under  the  Com- 
prehensive Employment  and  Training  Act 
(or  comparable  entity  under  any  successor 
statutes),  community  or  community-based 
nonprofit  organization,  the  sponsor  of  an 


Indian  program,  or  the  sponsor  of  a  migrant 
or  seasonal  farmworker  program;  and 

(B)  been  screened  for  eligibility  and  re- 
ferred to  the  program  agency  by  the  State 
employment  security  service. 

(4)  in  the  recruitment  and  selecticm  of  en- 
roUees. special  consideration  shaU  be  given 
to  both— 

(A)  economically,  socially.  physicaUy,  and 
educationally  disadvantaged  youths,  and 

(B)  youths  residing  in  areas,  both  rural 
and  urban,  which  have  substantial  unem- 
ployment. 

(SKA)  Except  for  a  program  limited  to  the 
months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  any 
qualified  individual  selected  for  enrollment 
may  be  enrolled  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
twenty-four  months.  When  the  term  of  en- 
rollment does  not  consist  of  one  continuous 
twenty-four-month  term,  the  total  of  short- 
er terms  may  not  exceed  twenty-four 
months. 

(B)  No  individual  may  remain  enroUed  in 
the  American  Conservation  Corps  after  that 
individual  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty- 
six. 

(b)  Services,  Facilities.  Sufplisb.  'Et 
Cetera.— The  program  agency  shaU  provide 
such  quarters,  board,  medical  care,  trans- 
portation, and  other  services,  faculties,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  as  the  Secretary  deems 
necessary  for  conservation  centers.  When- 
ever possible,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  ar- 
rangements with  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  have  such  logisticad  support  provided  by  a 
mUitary  instaUation  near  the  proposed 
center,"  including  the  provision  of  temporary 
tent  centers  where  needed.  The  Secretary 
ShaU  establish  basic  standards  of  health,  nu- 
trition, sanitation,  and  safety  for  aU  conser- 
vation centers,  and  shaU  assure  that  such 
standards  are  enforced. 

(c)  Conservation  Center  Management.- 
Every  conservation  center  shall  have  suffi- 
cient supervisory  staff  appointed  by  the 
chief  administrator  which  may  include  en- 
roUees who  have  displayed  exceptional  lead- 
ership qualities. 

(d)  PuNDiNc.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
award  grants  to.  or  enter  into  agreements 
with,  program  agencies  for  the  funding  and 
operation  of  conservation  centers  approved 
by  the  Secretary  imder  this  Act. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  not  make  any 
grant  to,  or  enter  into  any  agreement  with 
any  program  agency  for  the  funding  of  any 
conservation  center  unded^this  Act  unless 
such  agency  certifies  tha^  projects  carried 
out  by  the  conservation  center  wiU  not— 

(A)  result  in  the  displacement  of  individ- 
uals currently  employed  by  the  program 
agency  concerned  (including  partial  dis- 
placement through  reduction  of  nonover- 
time  hours,  wages,  or  employment  benefits): 

(B)  result  in  the  employment  of  any  indi- 
vidual when  any  other  person  is  in  a  layoff 
status  from  the  same  or  substantiaUy  equiv- 
alent job  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  pro- 
gram agency  concerned;  or 

(C)  impair  existing  contracts  for  services. 

(3)  Of  the  sums  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act  for  any  fiscal  year- 

(A)  not  less  than  35  per  centum  shaU  be 
made  avaUable  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  State  program  agencies; 

(B)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  shall  be 
made  avaUable  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture pursuant  to  agreemenU  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture: 

(C)  not  less  than  25  per  centum  shaU  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  program  agencies  within  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior; 
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(D)  not  len  than  5  per  centum  shall  be 
made  available  by  the  Secretary  for  expend- 
iture by  the  govemlnc  bodies  of  participat- 
ini  Indian  tribes;  and 

(E)  the  remaining  amount  shall  be  made 
available  by  the  Secretary  for  expenditure 
by  other  Federal  program  agencies  and  for 
demonstration  projects  or  projects  of  spe- 
cial merit  carried  out  by  any  program 
agency  or  by  any  nonprofit  organization  or 
local  government  which  Is  undertakmg  or 
proposing  to  undertake  projects  consistent 
with  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

10  per  centum  of  the  amount  disbursed  to 
State  agencies  under  subparagraph  (AKor 
to  local  governments  within  the  State  where 
pangraph  (4)  applies)  shall  be  divided 
equally  among  the  States  and  90  per  centum 
of  such  amount  shall  be  distributed  among 
such  States  proportionately  according  to 
the  total  youth  [wpulation  of  such  States 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-five 
(as  determined  on  the  basis  of  the  most 
recent  census).  Any  State  receiving  funds 
under  subparagraph  (A)  for  the  operation 
of  any  conservation  center  shall  be  required 
to  provide  not  leas  than  IS  per  centum  of 
the  cost  of  operation  of  such  center.  Any 
State  receiving  funds  under  subparagraph 
(A)  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  provide  not  less 
than  10  per  centum  of  such  funds  to  local 
governments  approved  by  the  State  under 
section  4(g}  to  carry  out  projects  under  this 
Act  unless  no  such  local  government  in  that 
State  Is  approved  before  the  end  of  such 
fiscal  year.  In  any  case  where  no  such  local 
government  Is  approved  before  the  end  of 
such  fiscal  year,  such  10  per  centum  may  be 
expended  by  the  State  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(4)  If.  at  the  commencement  of  any  fiscal 
year,  any  State  does  not  have  a  program 
agency  designated  by  the  Governor  to 
manage  the  program  in  that  State,  then 
during  such  fiscal  year  each  local  govern- 
ment within  such  State  may  establish  a  pro- 
gram agency  to  carry  out  the  program 
within  the  political  subdivision  which  is 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  such  local  govern- 
ment. In  any  such  case,  the  State  share  (or 
a  reasonable  portion  thereof)  for  such  SUte 
may  be  made  available  by  the  Secretary  for 
expenditure  by  such  local  government  pro- 
gram agencies  to  carry  out  the  program 
within  such  political  subdivisions.  Such 
local  government  program  agencies  shall  be 
in  all  respects  subject  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  State  program  agencies.  Where 
more  than  one  local  government  within  a 
State  has  established  a  program  agency 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  shall 
allocate  funds  between  such  agencies  in 
such  maimer  as  he  deems  equitable. 

(5)  Payments  under  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion may  be  made  in  advance  or  by  way  of 
reimbuTsement  and  at  such  Intervals  and  on 
such  conditions  as  the  Secretary  finds  nec- 
essary. 

(6XA)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  for  purposes  of  carry- 
ing out  this  Act  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  the  amoimt  determined 
under  subparagraph  (B)  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  from  so 
much  of  the  following  amounts  as  would 
otherwise  be  credited  to  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts in  the  Treasury— 

(I)  all  franchise  fees  estimated  to  be  col- 
lected for  the  fiscal  year  concerned  by  the 
Secretary  and  Secretary  of  Agriculture:  and 

(II)  all  receipts  estimated  to  be  due  and 
payable  to  the  United  States  for  the  fiscal 
year  concerned  from  (I)  permit  fees  (includ- 
ing fees  for  special  use  permits)  imposed  by 


the  Secretary  or  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, (II)  sal«s  of  timber  by  the  Secretary  or 
the  Secretarjr  of  Agriculture,  and  (III)  leas- 
ing actlvitiesjof  the  Secretary  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  other  than  leasing  ac- 
tivities undw  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of 
1920  (30  U.3.C.  181  et  seq.)  or  under  the 
Mineral  Leading  Act  for  Acquired  Lands  (30 
U.S.C.  351  etseq.). 

Such  sums  4iall  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. Apik-opriations  under  this  section 
shall  be  made  without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

(B)  The  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated under  subparagraph  (A)  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1984  through  1989  shall  be 
$250,000,000  {plus  a  percentage  increase  for 
each  fiscal  year  based  upon  the  percentage 
increase  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  pub- 
lished by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
The  increase  for  each  such  fiscal  year  shall 
be  a  percentage  of  (250,000,000  (plus  unap- 
propriated balances).  Such  percentage  for 
any  fiscal  ye^  shall  be  equal  to  the  percent- 
age increase  of — 

(1)  the  Coasmner  Price  Index  for  the  last 
calendar  year  ending  prior  to  such  fiscal 
year,  over 

(ii)  the  Cohsumer  Price  Index  for  the  cal- 
endar year  1M2. 

(7)  No  aultiority  under  this  Act  to  enter 
into  contracts  or  to  make  payments  shall  be 
effective  exdept  to  the  extent  and  in  such 
amounts  as  provided  in  advance  in  appro- 
priations Aots.  Any  provision  of  this  Act 
which,  directly  or  indirectly,  authorizes  the 
enactment  of  new  budget  authority  shall  be 
effective  ordy  for  fiscal  years  beginning 
after  September  30,  1982. 

rnERAI.  OIPLOTEE  STATUS 

Sec.  6.  (a)>lN  Oenerai..— Except  as  other- 
wise specifioally  provided  in  the  following 
paragraphs,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
not  be  deemed  Federal  employees  and  shall 
not  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  law  relat- 
ing to  Peder^  employment: 

(1)  For  pukiTOses  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act.  enibllees  and  crew  leaders  shall  be 
deemed  employees  of  the  United  States  and 
any  service  performed  by  any  person  as  an 
enroUee  shall  be  deemed  to  be  performed  in 
the  employ  of  the  United  States. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter 81  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  relating 
to  the  com0ensatlon  of  Federal  employees 
for  work  inJiiries,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders 
shall  be  d«emed  civil  employees  of  the 
United  States  within  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "employee"  as  defined  in  section  8101 
of  title  5,  Uitited  States  Code,  and  the  provi- 
sions of  4ist  subchapter  shall  apply, 
except— 

(A)  the  tetm  "performance  of  duty"  shall 
not  include  any  act  of  an  enrollee  member 
or  crew  leader  while  absent  from  his  or  ber 
assigned  post  of  duty,  except  while  partici- 
pating in  an  activity  authorized  by  or  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary or  the  conservation  center  supervisory 
staff  (including  an  activity  while  on  pass  or 
during  travdl  to  or  from  such  post  of  duty): 
and 

(B)  compilation  for  disability  shaU  not 
begin  to  aorue  untU  the  day  following  the 
date  on  whith  the  injured  enrollee's  or  crew 
leader's  emmoyment  Is  terminated. 

(3)  For  piiposes  of  chapter  171  of  title  28. 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tort  claims 
procedure,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders  shall 
be  deemed  employee  of  the  United  States 
within  the  meaning  of  the  term  'employees 
of  the  Oovfmment"  as  defined  inspection 
2671  of  tltle|28.  United  States  Code. 
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(4)  For  purposes  of  section  5911  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  aUowances 
for  quarters,  enroUees  and  crew  leaders 
shaU  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States  within  the  meaning  of  the  term  "em- 
ployee" as  defined  in  that  section. 


or    Title    5.— Section 
United  States  Code,  is 

ut  "and"  at  the  end  of 

It  the  period  at  the  end  of 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof 


(b)    Amensi 
8332(b)  of  title 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking 
paragraph  (11): 

(2)  by  striking  oi 
paragraph  (12) 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  affer  paragraph  (12)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(13)  service  as  in  enrollee  or  crew  leader 
only  if  the  enrollee  or  crew  leader  In  the 
American  Conser\4tlon  CoriM  later  becomes 
subject  to  this  sub^shapter.". 

USB  Cf  VOLUMTEXRS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Wherfe  any  program  agency  has 
authority  to  use  volimteer  services  in  carry- 
ing out  functions  of  the  agency,  such  agency 
may  use  volunteer  services  for  purposes  of 
assisting  project^  related  to  conservation 
centers  established  under  this  Act  and  may 
expend  funds  nuMe  available  for  those  pur- 
poses to  the  ageiicy,  including  funds  made 
available  under  this  Act,  to  provide  for  serv- 
ices or  costs  incidental  to  the  utUlzation  of 
such  volunteers,  including  transportation, 
supplies,  lodging,  subsistence,  recruiting, 
training,  and  sup^vislon. 

(b)(1)  The  Secretary  may  recruit,  without 
regard  to  the  civU  service  classification  laws, 
rules  or  regulations,  the  services  of  individ- 
uals contributed  without  compensation  as 
volunteers  for  aiding  or  in  facilitating  the 
activities 
through  the 

(2)  In  accept: 
tary— 

(A)  shaU  not  pehnlt  the  use  of  volunteers 
In  hazardous  dut}^  or  law  enforcement  work, 
or  in  policymaking  processes  or  to  displace 
any  employee:  ans 

(B)  may  provid^ 
dental  to  the  ut 
eluding    transpor 
subsistence, 
vision. 

(3)  Volunteers  Under  this  subsection  shaU 
not  be  deemed  employees  of  the  United 
States  except  for  the  purposes  of  the  tort 
claims  provisions  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  and  subchapter  I  of  chapter  81  of  title 
5,  United  States  Qode,  relating  to  compensa- 
tion for  work  injuries. 

SPECIAL  RESPONSIBILITIES  OF  THE  SECRETART 

Sec.  8.  (a)  PayJ— The  Secretary  shaU  es- 
tablish standards  f  or— 

(1)  rates  of  pay  for  enroUees  which  shaU 
be  not  less  than  the  wage  required  by  sec- 
tion 6(aKl)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
of  1938  (29  U.S.C.  206(a)(1)): 

(2)  rates  of  paf  for  crew  leaders  which 


red    by    the   Secretary 
of  Land  Management, 
such  services,  the  Secre- 


for  services  or  costs  inci- 

ntlon  of  volunteers,  in- 

Ltion,    supplies,    lodging, 

Iting.  training,  and  super- 


comparable  to  the  com- 
for  grades  08-3  to  QB-T, 

Durs  and  conditions  of  em- 


shaU  l>e  at  a  wi 
pensation  in  effi 
and 

(3)  reasonable 
ployment. 

(b)  CooRoiMATK^.— The  Secretary  and  the 
chief  administrators  of  other  program  agen- 
cies carrying  out  programs  under  this  Act 
shall  coordinate  the  programs  with  related 
Federal.  State,  local,  and  private  activities. 

(c)  MiLiTART  EXEMPTION  STUDY.- The  Sec- 
retary, in  consiUtition  with  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  shall  coi&duct  a  study  to  determine 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  aUowing 
enroUees  who  have  completed  a  two-year 
enrollment  in  tl|e  program  to  be  exempt 
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from  training  and  service  under  the  Military 
Selective  Service  Act  (50  U.S.C.  App.  456).  A 
report  containing  the  results  of  the  study 
shall  be  submitted  to  Congress  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act 

EDUCATIOR,  GUIOABCB.  AMD  FLACKMEirr 

Sac.  9.  (a)  Academic  Credit.- Whenever 
possible,  the  Secretary  shaU  make  arrange- 
ments for  the  award  of  academic  credit  by 
educational  institutions  and  agencies  to  en- 
roUees for  competencies  developed  from 
work  experience  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Study.- Program  agencies  may  pro- 
vide training  and  educational  materials  and 
services  for  enroUees  and  may  enter  into  ar- 
rangements with  academic  institutions  for 
academic  study  by  enroUees  during  non- 
working  hours  to  upgrade  Uteracy  skills, 
obtain  equivalency  diplomas  or  coUege  de- 
grees, or  enhance  employable  skills.  When- 
ever possible,  an  enroUee  seeking  study  or 
training  not  provided  at  his  or  her  conserva- 
tion center  shaU  be  offered  assignment  to  a 
conser.'utlon  center  providing  such  study  or 
training. 

(c)  Certipicatiom.— The  program  agencies 
shall  provide  certification  of  the  training 
skills  acquired  by  enroUees  who  had  partici- 
pated in  the  program. 

(d)  Guidance  and  Placement.- The  pro- 
gram agency  shaU  provide  such  Job  guid- 
ance and  placement  information  and  assist- 
ance for  enroUees  as  may  be  necessary. 
Such  assistance  shaU  be  provided  in  coordi- 
nation with  appropriate  State,  local,  and 
private  agencies  and  organizations. 

EVALUATION  AND  PILOT  PROJECTS 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Research  and  Evaluation.— 
The  Secretary  sbaU  provide  for  research 
and  evaluation  to— 

(1)  determine  costs  and  benefits,  tangible 
and  otherwise,  of  work  performed  under 
this  Act  and  of  training  and  employable 
skUls  and  other  benefits  gained  by  enroUees, 
and 

(2)  Identify  options  for  improving  program 
productivity  and  youth  benefits,  including 
improved  alternatives  for.  organization,  sub- 
jects, sponsorship,  and  fimding  of  work 
projects:  recruitment  and  personnel  policies: 
siting  and  functions  of  conservation  centers: 
work  and  training  regimes  for  youth  of  vari- 
ous origins  and  needs:  and  cooperative  ar- 
rangements with  programs,  persons  and  in- 
stitutions not  covered  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Demonstrations.— The  Secretary  may 
authorize  pUot  or  experimental  projects  to 
demonstrate  or  test  new  or  alternative  ar- 
rangements or  subjects  of  woik  and  training 
for  programs  under  this  Act,  which  may  in- 
clude alternatives  identified  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2). 

ANNUAL  REPORT 

Sec  11.  The  Secretary  shaU  prepare  and 
submit  to  the  President  and  to  the  Congress 
at  least  once  each  year  a  report  detailing 
the  activities  carried  out  under  this  Act. 
Such  report  shaU  be  submitted  not  later 
than  December  31  of  each  year  following 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
report  shaU  describe  (1)  conservation  work 
procedures,  accomplishments  and  benefits: 
(2)  the  extent  to  which  youth  who  are  eco- 
nomically, soclaUy,  physicaUy  or  education- 
aUy  disadvantaged  have  been  enroUed  in 
and  benefited  by  the  program:  (3)  other 
youth  benefits:  and  (4)  problems  and  oppor*- 
tunities  encountered  In  carrying  out  the  Act 
which  require  attention.  The  Secretary 
shaU  Include  in  such  report  such  recommen- 
dations as  he  considers  appropriate. 


LABOR  MARKET  INPORMATION 

Sec.  12.  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shaU 
make  available  to  the  Secretary  and  to  any 
program  agency  under  this  Act  such  labor 
market  information  as  is  appropriate  for  use 
in  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

EMPLOYEE  APPEAL  RIGHTS 

Sec.  13.  In  the  case  of— 

(1)  the  displacement  of  a  Federal  employ- 
ee (including  any  partial  displacement 
through  reduction  of  nonovertime  hours, 
wages  or  employment  benefiU),  or  the  fail- 
ure to  re«nploy  an  employee  in  a  layoff 
status,  contrary  to  a  certification  under  sec- 
tion 5(dK2)  (A)  or  (B)  of  this  Act.  or 

(2)  the  displacement  of  a  Federal  employ- 
ee by  reason  of  the  use  of  one  or  more  vol- 
unteers under  section  7(bX2KA)  of  this  Act. 
such  employee  is  entitled  to  appeal  such 
action  to  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  under  section  7701  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule  a  se<;ond  is  not  required 
on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BERLiHG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  YouifG)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberlikg). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU  does  not  in- 
volve a  tremendous  sum  of  money  by 
the  standards  that  prevail  these  days, 
but  it  is  a  very  important  bill  In  my 
opinion. 

I  am  very  pleased  and  proud  to  bring 
to  the  floor  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act  of  1982. 

The  concept  behind  this  bill  is  not 
new.  Indeed,  it  is  tried  and  true.  It  had 
its  genesis  50  years  ago  when  Congress 
established  the  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  in  the  1930's. 

As  with  the  old  CCC,  the  more 
recent  youth  conservation  programs  of 
the  1970's,  this  legislation  has  two 
basic  goals:  To  help  provide  Jobs  for 
our  Nation's  young  people  and  to  help 
conserve  our  lands  and  community  re- 
sources. 

Indeed,  H.R.  4861  builds  on  our  les- 
sons from  the  past  to  provide  a  con- 
solidated program  that  will  meet  these 
needs  in  the  1980's. 

Before  describing  the  bill  itself,  I 
would  like  to  note  that  we  would  not 
be  considering  it  today  were  it  not  for 
a  tremendous  amount  of  work  by 
many  Members  of  this  House  includ- 
ing three  House  committees,  and  an 
unusual  coalition  of  organizations  that 
have  come  together  to  support  this 
legislation.  I  might  say  the  coalition  in 
the  House  is  a  bipartisan  coalition. 

H.R.  4861  was  an  outgrowth  of  over- 
sight hearings  held  last  year  by  the  In- 
terior Committee's  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  ParlLs 
which  I  chair  and  by  the  Oovemment 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Environ- 
ment. Energy  and  Natural  Resources 


chaired  by  Mr.  Tobt  Moftrt.  The  bill 
which  Mr.  MorFETT  and  I  originally  in- 
troduced with  Mr.  CoHTE.  Bfr.  Rotbal. 
Mr.  BxRKum  is  now  cosponsored  by 
over  100  Members  of  this  House.  A 
companion  bill,  S.  2061,  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  by  Senators 
MoTNiHAH  and  Mathias. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  occasion  to 
thank  my  fellow  sponsors  and  cospon- 
sors  and  (»mmend  them  for  their  in- 
valuable advice  and  support  on  this 
legislation. 

H.R.  4861  was  jointly  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs chaired  by  our  colleague,  Mr. 
Udau„  and  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  chaired  by  our  col- 
league, Mr.  Perkins. 

Both  committees  favorably  reported 
it  to  the  House  with  amendments.  I 
command  Mr.  Perkins  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  improvements  they 
made  to  the  Interior  Committee's  ver- 
sion of  the  bill. 
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I  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Perkin8)  and  his  com- 
mittee for  the  improvements  they 
made  to  the  Interior  Committee's  ver- 
sion of  the  bill.  Their  version  of  our 
bill  is  in  fact  the  vehicle  we  are  consid- 
ering today. 

The  bill  would  establish  an  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  administered 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with 
the  cooperation  of  the  Secn-etary  of 
Agriculture,  along  with  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  I  might  add.  The  program 
would  be  funded  by  using  certain  Fed- 
eral revenues  generated  from  various 
leasing  and  permitting  activities— off- 
shore oil  and  gas  leasing,  timber  cut- 
ting, franchise  and  other  fees. 

The  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions would  be  limited  to  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  $250  million  annu- 
ally thereafter  through  fiscal  year 
1989,  with  percentage  increases  al- 
lowed each  year  based  on  increases  in 
the  Consiuner  Price  Index.  Of  the 
total  annual  appropriations,  35  per- 
cent would  be  distributed  to  the 
States,  25  each  to  the  Departments  of 
Interior  and  Agriculture,  5  percent  to 
participating  Indian  tribes,  and  10  per- 
cent to  other  Federal  agencies  and  for 
special  projects.  States  would  be  re- 
quired to  provide  15  percent  matching 
funds  and  a  mechanism— in(duding  at 
least  10  percent  of  these  State's  fund- 
ing share— for  local  government  par- 
ticipation. 

Conservation  projects  would  Include 
conservation  of  forests,  fish  and  wild- 
life, rangelands  and  soils;  revltaliza- 
tion  of  urban  areas  and  preservation 
of  historic  sites;  maintenance  of  recre- 
ational areas;  energy  conservation  and 
production  of  renewable  resources. 
Work  on  private  lands  would  be  per- 
mitted providing  they  are  fully  docu- 
mented as  to  the  public  benefit  and  re- 
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Imbursement  for  any  nonpublic  bene- 
fits. 

The  program  would  have  both  a 
year-round  and  a  s\muner  component. 
Enrollees  must  be  unemployed  and  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  for  the 
year-round  program  and  between  IS 
and  21  for  the  simuner  program.  Spe- 
cial consideration  in  the  recruitment 
and  selection  of  enrollees  would  be 
given  to  disadvantaged  youth  who  live 
in  areas  of  substantial  unemployment. 
Opportunities  for  training  and  aca- 
demic study  would  be  provided  and 
certification  granted  for  skills  ac- 
quired by  enrollees. 

I  would  also  like  to  bring  out  the 
fact  that  in  our  committee's  hearings 
we  had  very  strong  testimony,  which 
the  committee  agreed  with,  that  this 
must  not  be  limited  to  only  disadvan- 
taged and  only  minority  youth,  that 
we  want  a  cross  section  of  our  popula- 
tion, but  with  special  consideration 
being  given  to  disadvantaged  and  mi- 
nority youth. 

The  bill  also  clarifies  the  Federal 
employee  status  of  the  enrollees  and 
crew  leaders.  Volunteers  may  be  used 
to  supplement  the  program.  No  fund- 
ing would  be  provided  if  any  projects 
would  result  in  the  misplacement  of 
existing  employees  or  impair  existing 
contracts  for  services. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would 
provide  for  research  and  evaluation  of 
the  program  and  would  submit  a 
report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  on  the  activities  of  the  pro- 
gram not  later  than  December  31  of 
each  year. 

These  are  some  of  the  highlights  of 
the  legislation.  I  will  let  my  colleagues 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  note  the  improvements  they 
have  made  in  the  bill,  which  I  heartily 
support. 

Before  concluding,  however,  I  do 
want  to  emphasize  that  this  bill,  while 
relatively  modest  in  terms  of  funding, 
offers  much  needed  help  not  only  to 
our  Nation's  unemployed  youth  but 
also  to  the  productivity  of  our  Na- 
tion's lands  and  resources. 

Touth  unemployment  today  is  run- 
ning at  the  level  of  23  percent  and  mi- 
nority youth  unemployment  at  the 
level  of  almost  50  percent.  One  of  the 
obligations  of  the  Congress,  through 
our  political  institutions,  is  to  assure 
all  of  the  elements  of  our  society  that 
they  are  being  given  the  kind  of  con- 
sideration that  recognizes  that  they 
have  an  important  role  to  play,  and  I 
suggest  again  that  this  bill,  while 
modest,  does  address  itself  to  that  con- 
cern and  to  their  needs.  Likewise  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  another  serious  na- 
tional problem,  the  deterioration  of 
our  lands  and  particularly  publicly 
owned  lands  and  other  resources  in- 
creasingly affected,  such  as  Federal, 
State,  and  local  parks,  wildlife  refuges, 
forests,  water  resources,  historic  sites. 
and  community  facilities. 


As  I  mentioned  earlier,  H.R.  4861 
was  the  out|growth  of  oversight  hear- 
ings held  b^  the  Conmiittee  on  Interi- 
or and  InsUlar  Affairs  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  government  Operations  in 
1981  conceiining  two  youth  conserva- 
tion work  programs  which  were  sched- 
uled for  termination  by  the  adminis- 
tration—tha  Youth  Conservation 
Corps,  a  smnurer  program,  and  the 
Young  Ad^lt  Conservation  Corps,  a 
year-round  program.  Both  programs 
had  proven  to  be  cost  effective  in  pro- 
viding needed  conservation  work  as 
well  as  trsining  and  Jobs  for  unem- 
ployed youih.  The  YCC,  we  found  in 
our  hearings,  retiunied  $1.04  in  work 
value  for  Aery  dollar  expended,  and 
the  YACC]  returned  $1.20  in  work 
value  for  e\*ry  dollar  expended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  the 
end  of  my  f  emarks  a  partial  list  of  or- 
ganizations! that  have  strongly  sup- 
ported thejbill.  This  is  a  broad-based 
coalition  and  represents  the  wide 
range  of  interests  in  land  and  resource 
conservation,  historic  preservation, 
community  development,  minority 
concerhs,  and  youth  employment. 

I  would  just  like  to  read  a  few  of  the 
names  of  t)ie  organizations  so  we  can 
see  what  a  Ifide  range  it  covers: 

The  AFLiciO;  the  American  Forest- 
ry Association;  the  I^aak  Walton 
League  of  America:  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  CCC  Alumni:  the  National 
Association  of  Conservation  Districts; 
the  National  Audubon  Society;  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  American  Indians; 
the  National  Parks  and  Conservation 
Associatioiv  the  National  Recreation 
and  Park  Association;  the  National 
Urban  League;  the  Sierra  Club;  the 
Wilderness  Society;  and  the  U.S.  Con- 
ference of  Mayors,  just  to  name  a  few. 
I  also  wo|ild  like  to  thank  in  particu- 
lar Mr.  Sidney  Howe  of  the  Human 
Environment  Center,  Mr.  Rex  Resler 
of  the  American  Forestry  Association, 
and  Mr.  William  Haskins  of  the  Na- 
tional UrUan  League  for  their  out- 
standing leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
legislation.. 

Also  I  would  like  to  thank  some  of 
the  staff  members  who  have  worked  so 
hard  on  this:  Loretta  Neumann,  Dora 
Miller,  and  Clay  Peters  from  the  Inte- 
rior Committee;  Lester  Brown  from 
the  Government  Operations  Commit- 
tee; and  Clark  Rechtin  from  the  Edu- 
cation andLabor  Committee. 

Mr.  Speajker,  I  am  including  with  my 
remarks  t^e  list  of  the  organizations 
that  suppfirt  this  legislation,  as  fol- 
lows: 

APL-CIO 

American  Forestry  Association. 
Center  for  Community  Change. 
Children's  Foundation. 
Environmtntal  Action. 
Environmental  Defense  Fund. 
Environmtntal  Policy  Center. 
Friends  of  the  Earth. 
Human  Eavironment  Center. 
Izaak  Wa$on  League  of  America. 
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Mexican  Americ^  Legal  Defense  tt  Edu- 
cation Fund. 

National  Association  of  CCC  Alumni. 

National  Association  of  Conservation  Dis- 
tricts. 

National  Association  of  State  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Prograni  Agents. 

National  Audubofi  Society. 

National  Congrev  of  American  Indians. 

National  Council  of  La  Raza. 

National  Parks  &  Conservation  Associa- 
tion. [ 

National  Recreation  &  Park  Association. 

National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation. 

National  Urban  Coalition. 

National  Urban  League. 

National  Youth  Work  Alliance. 

Native  American  Rights  Fund. 

Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

Northeast  Utilities. 

Preservation  Action. 

Sierra  Club.         ' 

The  Wilderness  Society. 

Tnist  for  Public  Land. 

U.S.  Conference  ^f  Mayors. 

Urban  Environment  Conference. 

Mr.  YOUNG  xk  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Erlenborn). 

Mr.  EIRLENBORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  bill  before  us, 
H.R.  4861,  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  Act.  This  opposition  does  not 
stem  from  disagreement  with  the  basic 
intention  of  the  bill.  Rather  it  stems 
from  the  fact  {that  diu-ing  a  period 
when  the  Congress  must  weigh  care- 
fully its  funding  priorities,  we  do  not 
need  to  be  considering  a  bill  that  seeks 
to  reauthorize  two  programs  that  are 
soon  to  be  terminated.  H.R.  4861  is  an 
attempt  to  start  up  a  new  program 
that  is  a  warmed  over  version  of  the 
Youth  Conservation  Corps  (YCC)  and 
the  Young  Adi^t  Conservation  Corps 
(YACC)  programs. 

These  programs  suffered  from  sever- 
al problems  in  both  design  and  imple- 
mentation. First,  there  were  the  prob- 
lems of  overlapping  and  conflicting 
bureaucratic  responsibility  and  au- 
thority. Second,  these  were  expensive 
programs  given  the  number  of  persons 
served:  few  enrollees  were  placed  in 
jobs  compared  with  other  youth  em- 
ployment and  training  programs;  and 
these  programs  were  not  designed  to 
meet  the  needs  of  the  most  disadvan- 
taged population.  Although  some  of 
these  concerns]  may  be  addressed  in 
H.R.  4861,  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
have  been  resolved  satisfactorily. 

The  two  major  Federal  Departments 
that  would  hav^  authority  over  these 
programs  testified  against  this  bill 
before  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  mid  National  Parks  on 
December  8,  1981.  This  opposition  was 
based  on  the  following  reasons:  The 
termination  of  {similar  programs,  that 
is.  YACC  and  YCC;  the  conservation 
work  accomplished  would  be  low  prior- 
ity; the  prograi  i  is  not  targeted  to  the 
most  disadvantaged,  and  if  it  were,  it 
would  then  duplicate  other  programs 
that  serve  disi  tdvantaged  youth;  the 
fimding  for  th  b  program  is  from  ear- 
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marked  receipts  which  removes  the 
program  from  normal  competition  for 
Federal  dollars,  giving  it  a  priority  not 
necessarily  consistent  with  overall 
spending  priorities  and  requiring  a 
downward  adjustment  in  spending 
somewhere  else  in  the  budget,  perhaps 
from  other  higher  priority  programs; 
and  the  location  of  Federal  land  in- 
creases the  likelihood  that  the  enroll- 
ees in  this  program  will  be  drawn  dis- 
proportionately from  States  which 
comprise  a  small  percentage  of  the 
U.S.  population  and  that  have  low 
overall  unemployment  rates. 

YCC  and  YACC  are  being  eliminated 
because  they  could  not  compete  ade- 
quately on  the  basis  of  their  own 
merits  for  scarce  Federal  resources. 
Should  the  Congress  perpetuate  such 
programs?  The  budget  restraint  neces- 
sary for  economic  recovery  commands 
close  examination  of  priorities  and  re- 
quires different  decisions. 

Additionally,  if  the  past  record  con- 
cerning cost  and  targeting  of  similar 
programs  is  examined  and  compared 
with  other  youth  employment  and 
training  programs,  even  further  doubt 
is  raised  regarding  the  reasons  to  sup- 
port H.R.  4861.  For  example,  the  cu- 
mulated value  of  work  done  since  1971 
through  1980  under  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  is  $283  million,  over 
$15  million  less  than  was  appropriated 
for  the  program  through  1980.  There 
was  not  even  a  dollar  for  dollar  return 
in  cost  for  this  program  over  a  10-year 
period. 

Also  consider  that  for  the  years  1971 
through  1981,  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  spent  $32  million  to  serve  ap- 
proximately 210,000  youth.  For  the 
years  1977  through  1981,  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  spent  $888.5 
million  to  serve  approximately  260,400 
youth.  For  fiscal  year  1981,  under  the 
YACC  it  was  estimated  that  the  cost 
per  participant  was  $11,000.  In  the  reg- 
ular youth  training  programs  under 
CETA,  title  IV-A,  the  average  cost  per 
participant  for  the  same  fiscal  year 
was  $1,567;  for  summer  youth  pro- 
grams it  was  $843;  and  for  Job  Corps, 
using  the  cost  per  service  year  of 
$14,185.  the  average  cost  per  partici- 
pant was  around  $7,100. 

The  YCC  and  YACC  programs  were 
labor  intensive.  Little  emphasis  was 
given  to  providing  related  education 
and  few  statistics  were  maintained  re- 
garding placement  of  the  participants 
after  termination  from  the  programs. 
Each  of  the  other  youth  employment 
and  training  requires  a  related  educa- 
tion or  training  component  so  that  the 
social  gains  for  participant  are  not  Just 
the  short-term  employment  provided 
but  the  long-term  benefits  of  addition- 
al education  and  employabllity  skUls. 
The  positive  termination  rate  (that  is, 
return  to  school,  enter  military  or 
enter  emplojrment)  for  fiscal  year  1981 
under  the  title  IV-A  youth  programs 
was  78.9  percent;  under  the  summer 
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youth  program,  91.5  percent;  and 
under  Job  Corps,  89  percent.  Each  rate 
being  higher  than  that  for  YCC  or 
YACC. 

Although  H.R.  4861  gives  perference 
to  serving  disadvantaged  youth  from 
areas  of  high  unemployment,  no  tar- 
geting is  required.  In  1980,  54  percent 
of  the  enrollees  under  the  YCC  pro- 
gram were  from  families  with  annual 
income  of  $15,000  or  less.  Under  the 
other  youth  training  programs  I  have 
mentioned  previously,  all  the  partici- 
pants are  economically  disadvantaged 
as  required  by  law.  Again,  even  so, 
their  cost  per  participant  and  positive 
termination  rates  are  better. 

The  House  will  have  an  opportunity 
to  address  the  serious  issue  of  youth 
unemployment  problems  when  it  con- 
siders H.R.  5320,  the  Job  Training 
Partnership  Act.  That  bill  provides  a 
coordinated  training  and  involves  sig- 
nificant private  sector  participation. 
We  are  not  ignoring  the  youth  unem- 
ployment problem  by  opposing  H.R. 
4861.  Instead  we  are  calling  a  halt  to 
duplicative  programs,  reducing  the 
burden  of  the  Federal  deficit,  and 
giving  consideration  to  program  fund- 
ing so  that  those  programs  which  suc- 
cessfully meet  the  training  needs  of 
our  disadvantaged  youth  are  not 
drained  of  needed  resources. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Bereuter). 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  great  pleasure  in  support  of  H.R. 
4861,  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  Act  of  1982,  a  bill  on  which  I  am 
an  original  cosponsor. 

Today  the  legislation  has  a  biparti- 
san group  of  101  cosponsors. 

Almost  50  years  ago  the  Congress 
sought  to  cope  with  the  ravages  of  the 
depression  era  unemployment  by  en- 
acting the  Emergency  Conservation 
Act  of  1933  which  established  the  Ci- 
vilian Conservation  Corps.  A  bold 
stroke  in  a  time  of  despair,  the  CCC 
furnished  employment  and  valued 
self-esteem  for  some  3  million  immar- 
ried  males  during  the  9V^  years  of  its 
existence.  At  the  same  time  the 
Nation  reaped  invaluable  natural  ben- 
efits. 

In  its  heyday,  the  CCC  camps  locat- 
ed throughout  the  48  States  and  sever- 
al territories  numbered  upward  of 
1,740,  with  almost  360,000  enrollees  at 
work  to  protect  and  enhance  the  soil, 
trees,  and  streams  of  our  Nation. 

More  than  4,000  fire  observation 
towers  were  constructed  as  a  result  of 
the  CCC  program.  Furthermore.  Con- 
servation Corps  participants  planted 
more  than  3  billion  trees  and  laid 
85,000  miles  of  telephone  lines.  They 
constructed  over  150.000  miles  of  trails 
and  roads  and  built  approximately 
45,000  bridges  and  buildings. 

Today,  by  casting  a  vote  in  favor  of 
H.R.  4861,  the  Members  of  this  body 
can  also  make  a  wise  investment  in  the 


youth  and  the  natural  resources  of  our 
coimtry,  in  admittedly  a  different  way. 
but  Just  as  our  predecessors  in  1933 
did  when  they  approved  the  formation 
of  the  CCC. 

The  need  today  is  great,  as  it  was  in 
1933.  Most  recent  statistics  released  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  on  unem- 
ployment are  shocking.  Tragically,  the 
burden  of  Joblessness  falls  most  heavi- 
ly on  the  youth.  Although  up  to  9  W 
percent  of  the  total  labor  force  pres- 
ently may  have  no  Job,  23.1  percent  of 
the  teens  are  without  work.  Each 
Member  of  this  body  should  be  horri- 
fied to  learn  that  49.8  percent  of  the 
black  youth  of  this  Nation  are  unem- 
ployed. Many,  if  not  most,  have  lost 
hope  for  employment. 

D  1330 

For  a  modest  appropriation,  we  can 
begin  to  provide  ^dnful  employment, 
work  experience,  and  some  measure  of 
self-esteem  again  to  thousands  of  dis- 
advantaged youth.  At  the  same  time, 
vital  restoration  and  conservation 
work  on  the  public  lands  can  move  for- 
ward. Roads  and  trail  maintenance 
work,  reclamation  of  strip  mined 
lands,  recreational  area  development, 
these  are  Just  some  of  the  projects 
which  have  tapi>ed  the  energy  and 
talent  of  these  yoimg  Americans. 

I  would  advise  my  colleagues  that 
over  the  last  3  to  4  years  I  have  visited 
with  a  variety  of  employees  and  man- 
agers of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and 
the  National  Park  Service  about  their 
experience  with  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps.  Some  of  them  admit- 
ted they  had  reservations  about  these 
two  programs  at  their  inception. 

Consistently,  however,  these  people 
told  me  that  any  doubts  they  had  were 
proven  to  be  unfounded,  for  the  re- 
sults have  been  very  beneficial  for 
those  forest  areas  and  for  those  na- 
tional park  units. 

More  importantly,  they  were  im- 
pressed by  the  benefits  accruing  to  the 
individual  young  people  involved.  The 
youth  and  the  young  adults  involved 
made  very  important  contributions  to 
our  parks  and  forests  and  they  experi- 
enced great  personal  growth  and  an 
enlightened  attitude  as  a  result  of 
these  working  and  learning  experi- 
ences. 

I  would  say,  unequivocally,  that  it  is 
a  mistake  to  phaseout  the  YACC  and 
the  YCC  today.  Partly  I  think  the 
problems  which  have  been  pointed 
out— and  some  of  them  may  be  valid- 
spring  from  a  problem  in  this  Con- 
gress itself.  The  Jurisdiction  on  over- 
sight for  these  programs  has  been  split 
between  committees  in  the  House,  and 
perhaps  in  the  other  body  as  well.  I 
think  with  an  earlier  and  a  more  con- 
certed variety  of  oversight  activity  on 
the  part  of  this  Congress,  some  of 
those  problem  areas  would  have  been 
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corrected  without  damage  to  these 
vital  youth  employment-education 
programs.  To  suggest  that  these  kinds 
of  activities  have  low  priorities,  as  far 
as  the  worlc  accomplished,  is  Just  abso- 
lutely inconsistent  with  the  facts.  If  it 
had  not  been  for  the  work  of  these 
young  adults  and  the  youth  involved 
in  these  conservation  programs,  our 
parks  and  many  of  our  national  forests 
would  be  in  desperate  condition.  If  we 
terminate  these  projects,  the  National 
Park  Service  employees  can  tell  you 
that  people  Involved  with  resource 
management,  law  enforcement,  and  a 
wide  variety  of  service  activities  will 
not  be  pursuing  those  ends  responsibly 
as  they  should:  they  will  be  doing  the 
kind  of  labor  intensive  work  that  these 
youth  and  young  adults  have  accom- 
plished. Trails  will  not  be  maintained, 
repairs  will  not  be  made,  and  so  forth. 

I  think  in  suggesting  that  these 
youth  employment  programs  are  inap- 
propriate and  fail  to  meet  emplojmient 
training  objectives  is  to  suggest  only 
that  the  criteria  on  which  they  are 
Judged  are  inappropriate.  These  pro- 
grams are  both  educational  in  natiure 
and  they  are  aimed  at  accomplishing 
necessary  work.  You  cannot  suggest 
that  they  have  not  met  their  goals  in 
providing  adequate  product  for  the 
work  expended  and  ignore  the  fact 
that  they  also  produce  great  educa- 
tional training  benefits— exactly  what 
they  are  aimed  at  accomplishing.  The 
arguments  advanced  against  this  bill 
and  the  TACC  and  TCC  are  specious 
and  illogical. 

Mr.  SEIBERLmo.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  am  pleased  to 
jrield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Ml.  SEIBERUNO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  the  leadership  that  he  has  shown 
in  this  legislation. 

I  would  also  like  to  Just  add  one 
comment.  Congressman  Ralph  Recttla 
and  I  had  a  hearing  in  Akron,  Ohio,  on 
this  legislation  last  year,  and  one  of 
the  most  moving  parts  of  it  was  the 
testimony  of  the  young  people  as  to 
how  much  it  had  meant  to  them  to 
work  in  the  YCC  and  the  YACC.  And 
even  more  moving  was  the  testimony 
of  former  CCX:  workers,  one  of  whom 
was  a  man  of  my  age,  who  said  that  he 
was  headed  for  the  penitentiary  if  he 
did  not  happen  to  change  his  course. 
And  what  happened  was  the  CCC.  and 
it  changed  his  whole  life. 

I  suggested  that  that  is  the  kind  of 
thing  that  can  do  similar  work  for 
young  people  today,  and  I  commend 
the  gentlenum  again  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
nuui  for  his  comments.  They  were  cer- 
tainly right  on  target.  I  had  the  same 
experience  in  visiting  with  members  of 
the  CCC.  In  walking  through  portions 
of  any  of  our  major  national  paries, 
like  Rocky  Mountain  National  Park  in 


Colorado,  it  U  very  obvious  that  many 
of  the  activities  and  projects  of  those 
CCC  people  are  stiU  in  place  and  they 
are  being  usd  and  enjoyed  by  the 
American  pe<i}le. 

As  Congre^nen.  we  are  stewards  of 
our  Nation's  Children  and  our  land.  In 
our  desire  to;  pinch  pennies,  we  must 
not  choke  off  our  Nation's  future  by ' 
demoralizing  oiu-  yoimg  people  by 
locking  them, out  of  any  chance  of  fi- 
nancial independence  and  gainful  em- 
ployment. Nor  must  we  choke  off  our 
future  by  allowing  our  precious  natu- 
ral resources  to  erode  or  to  deteriorate 
through  misuse,  abuse,  or  neglect. 

The  need  is  great.  A  partial  solution 
is  at  hand.  Please  Join  the  101  cospon- 
sors  of  this  legislation  in  supporting  it. 

Mr.  SEIBEitLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minuses  to  our  distinguished 
colleague,  th^  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  MorrcTT). 

Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  Icnow  what  program  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  was  talking  about 
when  he  ros0  to  oppose  this  bill.  But 
as  one  whose  subcommittee  held  hear- 
ings on  the  Ybuth  Conservation  Corps 
and  the  Yo«ng  Adult  Conservation 
Corps,  I  wofild  point  out  that  we 
found  it  to  bt  an  enormously  success- 
ful program.  If  the  B-1  bomber  had  to 
undergo  the  '  scrutiny  that  tills  pro- 
gram has  undergone,  it  would  have 
been  left  a  loog  time  ago.  If  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  ever  had  to  get 
under  the  magnifying  glass  the  way 
this  program  has,  it  certainly  would 
not  be  funded  this  year. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
the  real-life  fanplications  of  this  pro- 
gram. One-hnndred  thousand  yoimg 
people,  or  roughly  that  many,  will  be 
employed.  Just  as  they  were  in  the  pro- 
grams that  Secretary  Watt  and  Presi- 
dent Reagan  decided  to  ditch  last  year. 

When  I  hefd  a  hearing  in  Central 
Park,  outdoors,  to  talk  about  the 
impact  of  this  proposal  and  about  the 
Impact  of  Sefcretary  Watt's  desire  to 
get  rid  of  the  two  very  successful 
youth  emploiment  programs,  we  had 
panel  after  0anel  of  young  persons, 
mostly  black  tmd  Hispanic,  with  their 
hard  hats  oi|,  testify  about  what  it 
meant  to  thein.  Our  hearing  record  is 
evidence  of  that.  There  are  very 
moving  stories  about  these  young 
people,  certainly  from  disadvantaged 
backgroimds.  Over  50  percent  of  the 
young  peoplQjn  the  program  national- 
ly come  from  families  of  under  $15,000 
a  year,  and  oVer  one-third  came  from 
families  of  uivler  $10,000  a  year. 

When  the;'  testified,  they  said, 
"Well,  Mr.  CI  airman,  I  was  out  on  the 
streets,"  or  "  ;  was  unemployed  and  I 
heard  about  this  job,"  and  all  of  these 
young  people  from  the  neighborhood 
lined  up  to  trt?  to  get  10  jobs,  15  Jobs. 
There  were  hundreds  of  them  that 
lined  up.  It  was  moving  testimony.  It 
was  inspiring.  It  was  dramatic,  emo- 
tional testimony. 
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Then  Secretary  watt's  deputy  came 
to  the  witness  table,  and  I  said,  "Mr. 
Hites,  you  have  listened  for  hours  to 
these  yoimg  people  teU  their  story. 
You  have  heard  them  tell  about  their 
experiences.  Now  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  these  young  people  when 
they  are  fired  by  Secretary  Watt  and 
President  Reagan  October  1?" 

He  said,  "Well,  Mr.  Chairman,  under 
the  Reagan  progi^im  of  economic  re- 
covery, these  yoiing  people  will  be 
picked  right  up  byj  the  private  sector." 

I  asked  him  if  hie  would  like  to  turn 
around  and  face  the  young  people  who 
were  still  there  in  the  audience  and 
teU  them  that  the  private  sector  would 
pick  them  up.         [ 

We  know  the  private  sector,  even  in 
the  best  of  economic  times,  is  not 
going  to  pick  up  jthe  most  disadvan- 
taged youngsters.  It  has  not  in  the 
past;  it  wiU  will  not  in  the  future, 
unless  there  ane  some  dramatic 
changes  made.  In  the  meantime,  what 
we  are  doing  on  a  pipartisan  basis  here 
is  to  say,  "Let  u4  at  least  provide  a 
token  step  in  the  i  right  direction.  Let 
us  at  least  say  that  this  body  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  ja  problem  out  there 
to  the  tune  of  ov4r  20  percent  youth 
unemployment.  probably  much 
higher,  and  probably  50  percent  mi- 
nority imemplojmifent." 

For  those  Members  who  would  think 
of  voting  again4  this  measure.  I 
wonder  what  the*-  alternative  is.  Do 
they  want  to  look  into  the  eyes  of 
those  young  people  and  say,  "Well, 
under  the  Reagan  program,  or  under 
any  program,  the  private  sector  will 
pick  you  up."  j 

We  have  a  broall  and  vast  coalition 
in  support  of  this  bill.  We  are  proud  to 
have  bipartisan  support. 

I  would  say  that  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  made  an  excellent  statement 
that  there  have  been  rather  intense 
scrutinies  of  this  program  by  I  think 
two  or  three  subcommittees.  We  think 
it  works.  It  is  not  going  to  have  any 
negative  budget  iinpact.  And  even  if 
we  did  fund  it  iut  of  the  budget, 
which  we  are  noti  planning  on  doing, 
every  indication  shows  that  it  brings 
back  more  money  than  you  pay  out  in 
terms  of  the  work  in  these  parks. 

In  the  gentlemah  from  Illinois'  own 
State.  $17  million  ^  appraised  value  of 
conservation  worl^  was  accomplished 
under  these  progftuns  that  he  criti- 
cized, including  th4  planting  of  482,000 
trees,  construction  of  350  miles  of 
trails,  270  recrdational  structures. 
85.000  hours  of  fl<>od  control  work,  in 
a  State  prone  to  flooding  problems.  Of 
the  3.300  enroUees  employed  in  Illi- 
nois. 54  percent  weB-e  high  school  drop- 
outs. 

This  approach  works.  We  urge  your 
support  for  it.  I  hope  that  this  body 
will  support  this  irith  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  to  let  there  be  no  mistake 
that  we  are  not  unaware  that  there  is 
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a  terrible  waste  of  both  himum  and 
natural  resources  going  out.  and  we 
want  to  do  Just  a  little  something,  at 
least,  to  address  that  problem. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Skibcrlihg)  for  his 
leadership,  and  the  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  who  are  Joining 
with  us. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Williams). 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
my  chairman  for  yielding,  and  I  com- 
mend him  on  this  legislation.  We  are 
about  to  have  one-fourth  of  the  Amer- 
ican youth  in  this  country  out  of  work, 
and  this  bill  is  Just  on  time.  Addition- 
ally, it  continues  the  great  tradition  of 
conservation  in  America.  We  must 
maintain  our  great  national  parlu  and 
recreational  areas.  We  must  do  more 
to  farm  our  forests,  preserve  our  soils 
and  protect  our  waters.  This  bill  not 
only  provides  Jobs  to  American  youth, 
but  it  does  it  in  a  way  that  they  may 
assist  in  the  continuation  of  the  grand 
and  vital  effort  of  conservation  of  our 
natural  resources. 

This  legislation  has  been  reported  by 
both  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee and  the  Interior  Committee.  I 
am  a  member  of  both,  and  both  com- 
mittees have  done  a  good  Job  of  roimd- 
ing  out  the  biU.  In  Education  and 
Labor,  however,  we  did  begin  to  deal 
with  how  best  to  avoid  displacing  ex- 
isting workers,  but  our  concerns  were 
not  fully  resolved.  To  start,  the  bill 
protects  all  workers  from  being  dis- 
placed by  the  enrollees  in  this  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  "maintenance  of 
effort"  concept  that  is  almost  stand- 
ard in  Job  and  Job  training  legislation. 
However,  it  is  important  to  have  pro- 
cedures set  out  for  settling  disputes  on 
violations.  We  did  this  for  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  Education  Committee, 
but  we  must  also  develop  some  refined 
language  to  provide  a  procedure  to 
protect  workers  in  the  private  sector, 
who  have  Jobs  under  contracts  with 
the  Government. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Yes;  we  will  want 
to  be  certain  that  such  protection  is 
provided. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Of 
course,  if  displacement  is  prohibited 
by  the  bill,  as  it  is,  it  follows  that  a 
procedure  will  be  developed  for  resolv- 
ing complaints  arising  out  of  a  viola- 
tion. We  have  found  through  first- 
hand experience,  however,  that  it 
helps  to  define  that  procedure.  We 
had  a  problem  in  Montana  with  the 
YACC  program,  which  is  administered 
by  the  Departments  of  the  Interior. 
Agriculture,  and  Labor.  The  agencies 
insisted  that  maintenance  of  effort 
violations  for  YACC  were  to  be  settled 
by  the  Interior  Department  even 
though  that  agency  has  limited  mech- 
anisms and  experience  in  settling 
labor  disputes.  I  believe  the  law  in- 
tended for  such  disputes  to  be  handled 
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by  the  Labor  Department,  but  this 
intent  was  not  specifically  spelled  out, 
and  that  is  how  our  problem  arose. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  We  have  a  good 
opportimity,  then,  in  this  bill,  to  make 
sure  we  do  not  repeat  that  mistake. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  Pre- 
cisely. I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  be  ab- 
solutely specific  about  our  procedures, 
liecause  with  YACC  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  wrote  the  procedures  as 
the  complaint  developed,  and  the  com- 
plainants felt  strongly  that  they  were 
getting  the  runaround. 

Mr.  SE1BE31LINO.  I  can  see  why.  I 
have  spoken  to  Senator  Motnihan, 
the  Senate  sponsor  of  the  bill,  about 
your  concerns,  and  he  has  agreed  to 
handle  them  in  his  bill.  I  know  that 
you  have  some  very  specific  items  you 
want  covered,  so  I  have  asked  Senator 
MoTiTiHAN  to  write  to  you  with  his  as- 
surances that  your  specific  recommen- 
datlons  will  be  included. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Montana.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Vermont  (lifr.  Jeitoros). 

Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  4861. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
Act  of  1982,  creates  a  program  to  carry 
out  conservation  and  rehabiUtation 
projects  with  an  emphasis  on  hiring 
disadvantaged  youth.  Projects  can  be 
implemented  in  both  urban  and  rural 
areas.  It  is  expected  that  Federal  reve- 
nues generated  from  various  leasing 
and  permitting  activities  would  be 
used  to  f  imd  the  program.  Additional- 
ly, a  sustained  portion  of  the  program 
fimding  goes  to  States  for  State-based 
programs. 

This  bill  combines  concepts  from  the 
Yoimg  Adult  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps,  both 
scheduled  to  be  terminated  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  I  recognize  that  there  were 
concerns  regarding  both  programs,  but 
I  believe  that  this  bill  remedies  many 
of  those  problems. 

There  is  a  considerable  backlog  of 
needed  conservation  work  in  this  coun- 
try. With  reductions  in  agency  budgets 
and  personnel  directly  responsible  for 
conservation  efforts,  the  approach  of- 
fered in  this  bill  needs  to  be  support- 
ed. Other  programs  that  might  pro- 
vide similar  types  of  services,  such  as 
the  Job  Corps  and  title  V  of  the  Older 
Americans  Act,  have  also  experienced 
reduced  budgets.  We  need  some  means 
by  which  the  deteriorated  condition  of 
our  public  lands  and  communities  can 
be  maintained  and  improved. 

The  situation  I  have  expressed  most 
concern  about  though,  is  our  Nation's 
youth  unemployment  problem.  Unem- 
ployment among  youth,  especially  mi- 
norities, continues  to  grow  dramatical- 
ly. Even  though  previous  youth  con- 
servation work  programs  suffered 
from  lack  of  coordination,  lack  of  di- 
rection and  did  not  clearly  focus  on 


conservation,  they  returned  more  than 
$1  in  assessed  value  for  each  dollar  In- 
vested. This  bill  attempts  to  better 
target  the  program  to  disadvantaged 
youth  and  to  those  who  live  in  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  It  provides  youth 
with  meaningful  work,  teaches  trans- 
ferable skills  and  benefits  more  than 
just  the  youth  involved.  Not  only  can 
we  conserve  and  improve  the  Nation's 
national  and  cultural  resources,  but  we 
will  make  a  major  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  youth. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Bfr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Come). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  legislation  which  was 
Introduced  late  last  year  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibxslihg).  As 
an  origiiud  cosponsor  of  this  measure, 
I  have  great  faith  in  the  results  we  can 
reap  through  a  conservation,  rehabili- 
tation, and  maintenance  program  to 
improve  our  Nation's  resources  using 
the  abilities  of  our  young  people. 

I  have  long  been  a  supporter  of  this 
type  of  program,  having  fought  to 
retain  funds  for  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  last  year  following  a 
rescission  proposal  by  the  adminlatrar 
tion.  This  bill,  I  think,  makes  definite 
concept  improvements  for  this  type  of 
program  in  that  it  merges  the  ideals 
embodied  in  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps. 

At  a  time  when  our  youth  unemploy- 
ment rates  are  excessively  high,  par- 
ticularly among  disadvantaged  youth, 
and  a  time  when  we  are  trying  to  ac- 
complish such  goals  as  more  sophisti- 
cated soil  conservation  methods  and 
better  long-term  forest  yields,  we  need 
this  program.  We  face  increased 
demand  on  our  pubUc  lands,  both  for 
recreation  purposes  and  resource  pro- 
duction. These  resources  will  deterio- 
rate in  the  absence  of  a  continued  re- 
habilitation and  maintenance  pro- 
gram. 

We  do  not  need  to  talk  much  on 
youth  unemployment  except  to  say 
that  it  is  far  too  high.  Time  and  again 
we  have  raised  that  issue  in  debates 
here  on  the  House  floor,  most  recently 
in  the  budget  resolution  debate.  A  pro- 
gram such  as  the  one  put  forth  in  this 
bill  will  go  a  long  way  in  helping  to  re- 
lieve the  high  unemployment  rate 
among  young  people,  and  at  the  same 
time,  give  them  a  stake  in  preserving 
valuable  resources  for  their  futures. 

On  the  subject  of  unemployment,  I 
would  Just  like  to  say  that  we  are  all 
aware  of  the  problems  of  the  structur- 
ally unemployed.  This  bill  could  very 
well  have  a  positive  side  benefit  in 
that  it  might  steer  some  of  the  partici- 
pants into  a  career  interest  area  they 
never  before  considered,  and  give 
them  the  skills  necessary  to  pursue 
such  a  career. 
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I  urge  the  House  to  pass  this  bill. 
and  give  our  youth  the  chance  to  pre- 
serve an  important  part  of  their 
Nation— natural  resoiirces— through  a 
worthwhile  program. 

I  remember  very  vividly  the  old  CCC 
camps,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  remember,  as  a 
young  boy,  when  we  went  through  the 
depression  and  my  father  lost  his  job 
at  the  General  Electric  Co..  there  were 
no  government  handouts,  as  there  are 
now.  I  used  to  go  up  in  the  mountains 
to  pick  blueberries  and  blackberries 
and  sell  them  house  to  house.  We  used 
to  get  about  10  cents  a  quart  for  the 
blueberries  we  picked.  And  one  day  as 
I  was  picking  berries  I  saw  the  CCC 
camps  in  action.  One  of  the  CCC  mem- 
bers I  met  at  their  camp  befriended 
me.  When  he  learned  that  I  was  of 
Italian  extraction  he  said. 

7ou  know.  If  you  can  get  a  quart  of  wine 
that  your  father  makes.  Ill  give  you  a  base- 
ball i^ove. 

I  delivered  the  homemade  wine  and 
wound  up  with  my  first  baseball  glove. 

The  lasting  good  that  the  CCC 
camps  have  made  in  this  country  are 
truly  immeasurable— the  biking  trails, 
the  foot  trails,  the  picnic  areas,  the 
clearing  out  of  the  dead  timber  in  the 
forests.  I  go  there  today,  I  bring  my 
grandchildren,  and  these  monuments 
still  remain.  It  is  a  dollar  well  spent.  I 
have  been  one  of  the  greatest  support- 
ers on  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  tried  to  save  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps.  Unfortunately,  it 
went  out  the  window. 

I  appreciate  everything  my  good 
friend  from  Illinois  said.  The  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  was  expen- 
sive. But  I  do  not  believe  we  have  to  go 
in  such  an  expensive  program.  I  talked 
with  Lee  Agrassini  of  the  Labor  De- 
partment, I  said. 

Look  at  the  old  CCC  camps,  and  let  us  do 
something  patterned  on  those.  Bring  in  old 
quonset  huts  that  are  surplus,  from  the 
Anny,  the  Navy  and  the  Air  Force,  bring 
those  quonset  huts  out  in  the  forests. 

You  could  set  up  trade  shops,  these 
young  folks  can  learn  a  trade  during 
their  stay  in  the  forest.  Can  you  imag- 
ine the  change  of  environment  from 
the  crowded,  crime-infested  city 
streets,  to  our  pristine  forest,  let  me 
read  a  poem  I  found. 

A  buck  a  day  is  all  we're  paid. 

And  yet  this  morning  in  a  glade 
I  saw  a  deer— a  pretty  thing. 
Before  I  started  working  here 

I  never  saw  a  deer. 
Oh.  I  may  have  seen  a  few 

Hoping  and  moping  in  a  zoo. 
Another  thing  I  never  knew 

Is  what  the  smell  of  pines  can  do 
To  make  you  find 

The  real  resources  of  your  mind. 
You  know.  It  may  seem  odd. 

But  I  think  we're  getting  extra  pay  from 
God. 

(Said  to  be  written  by  a  boy  in  the  C.C. 
Corps  to  his  mother.) 
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Mr.  SEIBE^ILING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  tinie  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentlemiui  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
AuCoiK). 

Mr.  AuCOI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support,  of  H.R.  4861,  the  Amer- 
ican Conservajtion  Corps  Act. 

In  1974,  when  I  first  ran  for  a  seat  in 
the  House,  I  Campaigned  vigorously  in 
favor  of  a  CCC-type  program.  The 
Young  Adult  I  Conservation  Corps  and 
the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  were 
enacted  during  my  second  term.  The 
bill  before  us  today,  like  the  YCC  and 
the  YACC,  *nJoys  strong  bipartisan 
support.  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  pass  this 
bill.  This  program  will  enhance  our 
natiu-al  resources  by  supplying  the 
young  men  and  women  nee<^ed  to  ac- 
complish cri^cal  work  on  our  public 
lands.  PromI  Forest  Service  camp- 
grounds to  fish  and  wildlife  refuges, 
there  is  mudh  to  be  done— and  this 
tjrpe  of  progtem  is  the  most  efficient 
way  to  do  it.  studies  of  the  YACC  and 
the  YCC  consistently  show  that  the 
Federal  Government  gets  more  in 
work  accomplished  than  it  costs. 

The  other  obvious  benefit  from  this 
bill  is  that  it  addresses  the  problem  of 
youth  unempiloyment.  The  rate  of  un- 
employment among  our  young  people, 
particularly  those  who  are  disadvan- 
taged, is  at  all  all-time  high.  Before  it 
climbs  higher  we  should  send  a  signal 
of  hoi>e  by  pajssing  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
for  this  bill— it  is  good  for  our  public 
lands  and  our  young  people. 

Mr.  SEIBEIRLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time,  2  min- 
utes, to  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta (Mr.  Vent 

Mr.  VENTi 
strong  sup; 
properly    f 
issues   of   yi 
protection 
base. 

One  other 
legislation  I 
this  House 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
of  this  bUl.  I  think  it 
s  on  the  important 
th  unemployment  and 
our    natural    resource 


portant  ast>ect  of  this 
hink,  is  that  it  provides 
th  the  opportunity  to 
look  at  wherf  we  are  today  in  terms  of 
dealing  with  these  issues. 

First  of  all,  H.R.  4861  ties  together 
the  diverse  :  problems  that  exist  in 
maintaining  j  and  rehabilitating  our 
public  lands  and  public  resources. 
Second,  I  thiiik  very  importantly,  H.R. 
4861  develoos  an  understanding  and 
expresses  a  poncem  for  those  unem- 
ployed younk  people  in  our  country 
showing  theji  that  they  have  a  stake 
in  this  country  and  they  have  an  op- 
portunity and  a  means  by  which  to 
direct  their  if  forts  and  skills  so  that 
they  develop  a  value  and  an  under- 
standing of  our  resources  and  in  doing 
so  feel  that  they  are  a  worthwhile  part 
of  what  makis  this  country  as  great  as 
it  is.  I 

I  think  that  these  issues,  of  course, 
with  regards!  to  o'"'  young  people  and 
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the  need  to  conselre  and  rehabilitate 
our  natural  resources  are  important  in 
any  case  during  ^ood  times  and  bad 
times,  but  I  think  this  legislation  gives 
us  a  unique  opportunity  today  to  sug- 
gest that  maybe  everything  is  not  cor- 
rect in  the  way  tie  economy  is  func- 
tioning. With  a  qnarter  of  our  young 
people  unemployed,  with  almost  15 
million  people  eioher  unemployed  or 
underemployed,  who  are  so  discour- 
aged that  they  do  not  seek  work  today, 
the  question  raised,  is  whether  this 
Congress  as  a  national  body  is  ready  to 
recognize  the  problem,  and  second,  do 
something  about  it? 

I  think  that  is  ^he  question  that  is 
being  asked  acrosf  this  country  today 
and  it  is  not  what  Went  wrong  with  the 
economic  progranis.  was  it  a  mistake 
or  not,  we  all  know  that  it  is,  it  is  an 
economic  dud;  the  question  is,  wheth- 
er this  Congress  Is  going  to  do  some- 
thing about  it?  It;  a  modest  way  this 
program  is  a  ste>  that  says  we  are 
going  to  do  something  about  it.  Con- 
gress indeed  does  care  about  the  sig- 
nificant youth  unemployment.  We 
think  we  better  det  back  into  a  com- 
monsense  program  with  regard  to  ad- 
dressing the  serious  youth  unemploy- 
ment tragedy. 

Serving  on  the  [nterior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committe !  has  shown  me  the 
definite  need  that  exists  to  preserve 
and  protect  our  public  natural  re- 
solute base.  This  legislation  allows  us 
to  carry  out  this  important  responsi- 
bJity  in  a  manner  that  is  cost-effec- 
tive. Equally  important,  H.R.  4861  is 
designed  to  promote  the  development 
of  our  greatest  natural  resource— our 
young  people.  The  unemployment  rate 
that  exists  among|  our  youth,  especial- 
ly minority  and  economically  disad- 
vantaged youth.  Is  a  national  shame. 
At  a  time  when  We  should  be  promot- 
ing the  development  of  our  young 
people  to  become  I  productive  members 
of  our  society,  tne  stark  figures  of 
youth  unemployment  attest  to  our  in- 
iise  of  the  minds, 
^bition     our     young 


ability   to   make 
energy,     and 
people  possess. 

For  many  mont: 
bers  of  the  Inte] 


.  I  and  other  mem- 
or  Committee  have 
received  testimony  and  heard  wit- 
nesses explain  the  problems  facing  our 
natural  resources  due  to  the  backlog 
and  deferral  of  necessary  conservation 
work.  With  the  growing  use  and  de- 
mands being  made  upon  our  public 
lands  and  national  parks,  the  necessity 
of  a  coordinated  conservation  program 
is  of  critical  inlportance.  Resoiure 
managers  at  thei  Federal  and  State 
level  within  my  hpme  State  of  Minne- 
sota, have  voiced  their  concerns  about 
the  pressing  demands  being  made 
upon  them  in  trying  to  cope  with  the 
conservation  and  rehabilitation  needs 
that  exist.  The  continued  deferral  of 
conservation  work  is  a  policy  that  is 
penny-wise    and    pound-foolish    and 
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threatens    to    destroy    the    resource 
which  we  seek  to  protect. 

Previous  youth  conservation  pro- 
grams proved  to  be  efficient  and  cost- 
effective  in  helping  meet  our  conserva- 
tion and  rehabilitation  deficiencies. 
H.R.  4861  builds  upon  the  proven 
track  records  of  these  programs  in  de- 
veloping a  program  that  addresses 
known  resource  and  social  needs.  In 
this  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  this  legis- 
lation offers  the  opportunity  to  deliver 
services  of  a  greater  value  than  the 
cost  of  the  program,  while  meeting  the 
problem  of  youth  unemployment  head 
on.  The  benefits  and  opportunities  for 
individual  growth  for  our  youth,  af- 
forded by  H.R.  4861.  is  a  value  on 
which  we  cannot  place  a  cost. 

I  hope  that  this  body  will  give  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  confidence  to 
this  bill  and  in  doing  so  provide  us 
with  an  opportunity  to  offer  hope  to 
the  American  people,  especially  our 
young  people. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

There  is  no  doubt.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  is  well-intended.  It  addresses  a 
very  real  need.  Youth  unemployment 
is  a  serious  problem  that  needs  nation- 
al attention;  but  as  usual.  Congress 
has  decided  to  address  a  problem  by 
throwing  money  at  another  new  pro- 
gram. In  this  case,  the  amoimt  being 
thrown  is  at  least  $1>4  billion,  just 
based  upon  the  amounts  that  are  in 
the  bill  itself:  that  is  $1^  billion  of 
money  that  we  do  not  have  and  as  a 
result  of  this  bill  we  will  not  get  to  aid 
us  with  our  budget  deficit  problems. 
No  matter  how  well-intentioned,  the 
question  is  can  we  afford  this  program 
at  this  time.  The  answer  is  that  we 
cannot. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
oftentimes  pieces  of  legislation  that 
you  cannot  enthusiastically  stand  up 
and  speak  out  against.  This  is  certain- 
ly one  of  them,  but  I  do  stand  in  op[>o- 
sition  to  this  legislation  today.  I  do  not 
question  the  need  and/or  the  desire  of 
the  author  of  the  legislation.  I  am 
quite  clear  after  having  gone  through 
the  testimony  and  the  hearings,  the 
markup  on  this  legislation,  that  his 
intent  and  desire  is  absolutely  sincere 
and  concerned. 

The  question  comes  on  fimdlng.  The 
question  comes,  where  does  the  money 
come  from  and  what  current  services 
and/or  programs  being  provided  by 
that  money  do  we  deprive  by  rechan- 
neling  it  and  dedicating  it  into  the  leg- 
islation proposed  here? 

As  a  Congressman  from  a  Western 
State,  a  public  lands  State,  where  the 
private  property  owners  of  that  State 
are  oftentimes  those  who  must  from 
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their  very  limited  tax  base  provide  the 
services  to  the  public  lands  of  our 
Nation  so  that  the  general  populace 
can  enjoy  it  through  roads  and  snow 
removal  and  fire  protection  and  a  vari- 
ety of  other  services  that  are  not  total- 
ly funded  or  even  in  part  funded,  we 
have  to  consider  the  question,  should 
we  use  our  money  for  those  purposes 
or  should  we  reverse  it  and  dedicate  it 
for  legislation  as  being  proposed  here. 

HJl.  4861  represents  a  consolidation 
of  two  previously  authorized  pro- 
grams, the  Youth  Conservation  Coriis 
(YCC)  and  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps  (YACC).  Both  programs 
terminate,  due  to  funding  elimination 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
funding  for  these  programs  was  elimi- 
nated for  several  reasons:  Higher  cost 
per  participant  when  compared  to 
other  training  programs;  the  work  per- 
formed was  of  low  priority:  the  partici- 
pants served  were  not  typically  the 
most  needy;  there  was  no  targeting 
within  the  programs:  and  there  was  a 
poor  record  of  participant  placement. 

Another  reason  that  I  do  not  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  4861  is  the  fund- 
ing question.  This  would  target  money 
that  is  generated  from  Federal  lands 
and  use  it  to  fund  the  American  Con- 
servation Union.  What  is  disturbing 
here  is,  that  many  of  these  funds  are 
currently  used  to  reimburse  States, 
counties,  and  cities  for  large  tracts  of 
Federal  landholdings.  While  the  local 
governments  do  not  receive  direct  Fed- 
eral revenues  through  taxation,  the 
Federal  government  has  set  up  ac- 
counts that  seek  to  reimburse  the  local 
governments  for  money  spent  to  pro- 
vide the  Federal  properties  with  Gov- 
ernment services,  sewer,  water,  elec- 
tricity, roads,  snow  removal,  and  so 
forth. 

What  H.R.  4861  would  do  is  take 
Federal  funds  out  of  these  accounts 
and  target  them  for  the  American 
Conservation  Union  and  at  the  same 
time,  this  bill  would  require  a  match- 
ing fund  stipulation  if  a  State  wants  to 
participate  in  the  program.  Where  do 
the  Western  States  find  the  revenue 
to  participate? 

At  a  time  when  we  are  working  to 
lower  the  projected  deficits  facing  this 
country  so  we  can  bring  down  interest 
rates  and  put  America  back  to  work, 
H.R.  4861  proposes  to  spend  approxi- 
mately $1.55  billion  over  the  next  6 
years.  We  cannot  accept  or  afford  as  a 
nation,  to  ask  the  American  taxpayer 
to  pay  for  programs  that  will,  as  expe- 
rience has  proven,  grow  into  a  fiscal 
nightmare. 

The  idea  is  not  new  and  it  does  have 
merit.  But.  we  cannot  implement  pro- 
grams that  will  drain  our  Western 
States  of  revenue  that  they  sorely 
need  now  and  in  future  years. 

Until  we  can  wrestle  down  the  defi- 
cits that  are  causing  havoc  in  our  fi- 
nancial markets,  then  programs  like 


the  one  proposed  in  HJl.  4861  should 
not  be  adopted. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
bill  now  imder  consideration  (ELR. 
4861).  which  would  establish  an  Amer- 
ican Conservation  Corps. 

This  bill  is  modeled  after  the  suc- 
cesses of  a  number  of  similar  popular 
predecessor  programs,  ranging  from 
the  famous  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps  (CCC)  of  Depression  days,  up 
through  the  very  current  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  (YCC)  and  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps  (YACC)  of 
current  times.  This  bill  is  designed  to 
take  the  best  features  and  experiences 
of  all  of  these,  and  to  incorporate 
them  into  a  new  program  to  continue 
on  where  the  latter  two  programs  are 
leaving  off,  as  they  are  currently  being 
phased  out  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  public  lands  and  re- 
sources have  for  decades  suffered  from 
insufficient  maintenance  attention 
due  to  limited  funding  and  staffing.  In 
addition,  our  national  economy  is  cur- 
rently in  such  condition  that  great 
numbers  of  people  are  out  of  work- 
apparently  at  a  level  unequalled  since 
the  end  of  the  Great  E>epression.  Re- 
ports from  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics indicate  that  in  May  1982,  total 
imemployment  reached  9.5  percent; 
youth  unemployment  reached  23.1 
percent;  and  minority  youth  unem- 
ployment reached  45.5  percent.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  obviously  an  extreme- 
ly serious  matter. 

This  bill  would  combine  the  problem 
of  inadequate  public  resources  mainte- 
nance with  that  of  major  imemploy- 
ment to  the  mutual  satisfaction  of 
each  other  The  maintenance  needs 
would  be  addressed  by  the  unem- 
ployed, and  both  needs  would  mutual- 
ly benefit. 

Moreover,  past  history  Indicates  that 
this  can  be  accomplished  in  a  very 
cost-effective  manner.  The  enactment 
and  implementation  of  this  bill  will 
not  solve  the  unemployment  problems 
of  all  of  our  young  people,  nor  will  it 
solve  all  of  our  public  resource  mainte- 
nance needs,  but  it  will  help.  It  is  at 
least  a  constructive  step  forward  in  a 
current  environment  where  not  much 
else  that  is  tangible  and  proven  to  be 
workable  by  a  good  track  record  is 
around  to  grab  hold  of. 

I  am  also  inspired,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
the  less  tangible  emotional,  education- 
al, and  psychological  effects  that  such 
employment  can  bring  to  our  young 
people.  This  is  an  age  of  indelible  im- 
pressions. It  is  an  age  where  young 
people  are  being  majorly  shaped  and 
influenced  in  attitudes  and  thought. 
The  record  is  strong  and  clear,  from 
participants  in  the  CCC  program  of 
the  1930's  to  the  YCC  and  YACC  pro- 
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snnu  of  today,  that  the  life  goals, 
cmreer  pursuits,  and  shorter  range  am- 
bitions and  attitudes  of  many  youth 
are  greatly  influenced  by  the  health- 
ful, resource-related  working  relation- 
sh^  engendered  by  this  tjoie  of  pro- 
gram. 

In  both  the  long  and  the  short  run. 
a  program  such  as  this  is  good  for 
America.  It  Is  an  Investment  in  both 
her  resources  and  her  people.  What 
could  constitute  a  more  worthwhile 
objective,  particularly  at  a  time  like 
this. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  several  obser- 
vations I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  pertaining  to  specific  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

I  cannot  overstress  the  importance 
of  section  4(e)  that  all  projects  select- 
ed are  consistent  with  provisions  of 
law.  This  may  seem  obvious,  but  more 
q^edfically  and  practically  as  a  pro- 
gression of  this  provision,  aU  projects 
and  their  conduct  should  be  in  full 
accord  with  the  various  existing  poli- 
cies, management  plans,  and  other 
such  documents  which  guide  the  pro- 
tection, management,  and  use  of  the 
resources  to  be  subjected  to  the  con- 
servation projects. 

Section  5(aK4)  provides  that  "special 
consideration"  is  to  be  given  the  re- 
cruitment and  selection  of  enrollees 
who  are  disadvantaged  and  residing  in 
utas  of  substantial  unemplo3mient. 
Similarly,  section  4(f  K3)  provides  that 
similar  "due  consideration"  be  given 
the  location  of  conservation  centers 
based  on  proximity  to  disadvantaged 
youth  and  those  living  in  areas  of  high 
unemplosmient  While  this  is  certainly 
an  important  and  most  meritorious 
feature  of  this  bill.  I  want  to  a;iso  point 
out,  as  it  was  a  subject  of  some  discus- 
sion and  quite  unanimous  agreement 
in  the  Interior  Commitjtee,  that  this 
consideration  is  not  to  be  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  youth  or  locations  not  so  heavi- 
ly afflicted  with  disadvantaged  or 
heavy  unemployment  attributes.  The 
program  should  have  a  healthy  mix  of 
youth  from  many  backgrounds,  and 
certainly  with  special  consideration  of 
and  appropriate  emphasis  on  the  ele- 
ments of  disadvantage  and  high  unem- 
ployment locales. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  the  bill— section 
4(d)— allocates  the  funding  to  major 
recipients  generally  by  percentages,  I 
believe  it  is  most  important  that  as 
those  major  recipients  suballocate  the 
funds  to  subreclpients  through  time, 
that  there  be  some  degree  of  stability 
involved  and  advance  planning  of  ex- 
pendltiue.  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible.  I  do  recognize  the  need  for 
flexibility  and  adaptability  to  chang- 
ing situations,  of  course,  but  I  do  be- 
lieve there  needs  to  be  some  long 
range  projection  of  priorities  so  all  po- 
tential beneficiaries  wiU  have  a  fair 
idea  of  what  changes  to  expect 
through  time.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  will  have. 


under  the  bill's  provisions,  25  percent 
of  the  funds  for  allocation  to  various 
agencies  within  that  Department.  I  be- 
lieve there  should  be  developed  ahead 
of  time,  at  lesst  3-year  advance  projec- 
tions and  orioritizations  of  which 
agencies  will]  receive  how  much  for 
which  projects  or  geographic  project 
areas,  lliis  wtll  provide  better  stability 
for  the  program,  particularly  for  staff- 
ing and  progeam  supervision  purposes. 
Last  minute  fnajor  changes  and  fund- 
ing diversionti  are  disruptive  to  pro- 
gram efficiency,  staffing,  and  good 
morale  of  pei^nnel. 

Finally,  My.  Speaker,  section  8(c) 
provides  for  a  study  as  to  the  feasibili- 
ty and  desirability  of  2  years  of  service 
in  the  prograpi  qualifying  an  enrollee 
for  exemption  for  military  training 
and  service.  I  want  to  point  out  that' 
such  a  study  should  be  imdertaken  on 
the  premise  that  if  such  substitution 
might  be  deemed  to  be  feasible  and  de- 
sirable, it  would  have  to  be  on  the  as- 
sumption that  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  program  would  have  to  be 
adjusted  in  some  manner  to  make  its 
enrollment  criteria  equally  open  to  all 
applicants,  with  no  criteria  of  discrimi- 
nation whatever  in  selection  of  enroll- 
ees. Without  so  doing,  a  discriminato- 
ry process  would  indirectly  develop  as 
a  criteria  for  pubstitutlng  conservation 
service  for  loilltary  service,  on  the 
basis  of  disailvanta«e  and  unemploy- 
ment attribuies,  which  would  be  inde- 
fensible. Ideally,  this  study  should  be 
prosecuted  in  looking  at  the  broader 
question  of  the  merits  and  workability 
of  the  substitutability  of  such  public 
conservation  service  for  military  serv- 
ice, and  then  developing  suitable  crite- 
ria to  make  it  work.  Using  the  criteria 
of  enrollee  selection  embraced  by  this 
bill,  as  a  premise  of  such  study,  would 
clearly  not  constitute  an  acceptable 
study  approach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  Ibill,  which  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  two  committees  of  the 
House— Interior  and  Education  and 
Labor— and  tf  vote  for  its  adoption. 
•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4861,  to  establish  an 
American  Coiservation  Corps.  I  con- 
sider this  kiqd  of  legislation  to  be  es- 
pecially vital  if  we  are  to  make  inroads 
into  correcti|ig  one  of  this  Nation's 
most  seriou^  and  chronic  economic 
problems:  junemployment  among 
youth. 

SpecificallsL  this  legislation  calls  for 
the  establishment  of  an  American 
Conservation  Corps  with  a  modest  $50 
million  autliorization  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  the  purpose  of  putting  young 
men  and  women  to  work  on  both  a 
full-  and  part-time  basis.  I  am  especial- 
ly supportive;  of  the  summer  Job,  part- 
time  progran  i  being  targeted  to  youth 
in  areas  of  hi  jh  unemployment. 

One  of  thi!  criticisms  registered  in 
the  past  aboit  public  service  employ- 
ment prograi  as  was  that  they  were  in- 
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flationary  by  natute  by  virtue  of  being 


nonproductive  or, 
coined,  "make  wok-k" 


as 


the  phrase  was 

Jobs.  H.R.  4861 

employment  oppor- 


not  only  provides 

tunities  for  youth,  it  provides  mean- 
ingful employm<  nt  opportimities— 
meaningful  to  the  employee  and  to 
our  Nation.  Inckded  among  eligible 
projects  would  be  ihose  for  the  conser- 
vation of  forests,  fish,  wildlife,  revital- 
ization  of  urban  areas,  and  preserva- 
tion of  historic  and  cultural  sites.  I  es- 
pecially applaud  the  inclusion  of 
projects  aimed  at  energy  conservation 
and  production  of  renewable  re- 
soiutses. 

It  is  critical  that  we  develop  these 
tsrpes  of  programs  as  a  positive  re- 
sponse to  the  negative  problem  of 
youth  unemployment.  This  legislation 
provides  for  a  ratfher  novel  financing 
approach.  Funds  for  these  Jobs  would 
come  from  Federal  revenues  generated 
through  such  activities  as  oil  and  gas 
leasing  and  timber  sales.  This  means 
the  cost  to  the  federal  Treasury  is 
greatly  limited. 

As  my  colleagueiB  are  acutely  aware, 
unemployment  is  at  a  post- World  War 
II  record  level  of  9.5  percent.  We  can 
approach  it  in  twci  ways:  We  can  point 
the  finger  at  who  is  wrong  and  who  is 
right,  or  we  can  attack  the  problem. 
The  first  approach  will  not  put  one 
single  person  to  work.  The  second  will. 

Let  me  conclude  by  noting  the  paral- 
lel between  the  establishment  of  this 
American  Conservation  Corps  and  the 
old  Civilian  Consaration  Corps  of  the 
Roosevelt  era.  lihe  economic  times 
were  desperate  then  as  they  are  get- 
ting now.  Psychologically,  the  swift 
passage  of  legislation  by  Congress  to 
create  the  various, New  Deal  programs, 
including  progranis  to  put  people  back 
to  work,  proved  ^  be  a  catalyst  for 
economic  recovery.  I  hope  that  history 
will  record  the  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion as  a  starting  point  in  our  recovery 
efforts  to  remove  ourselves  from  the 
throes  of  this  cunjent  recession.  Youth 
unemployment  is' an  especially  diffi- 
cult problem  whioi  we  must  recognize 
as  such  and  work  io  rectify.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADAJ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R;  4861.  the  American 
Conservation  Cor]>s  Act  of  1982.  which 
is  in  my  opinion  a  very  timely  attempt 
to  address  both  the  needs  for  mainte- 
nance and  revitalizatlon  of  otu-  Na- 
tion's resources  and  the  high  inci- 
dences of  unemployment  among  disad- 
vantaged youth.  I  This  bill  was  ap- 
proved by  both  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  and  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  where 
I  am  pleased  to  b^  able  to  state  that  it 
enjoyed  broad  support.  This  proposal 
is  a  vitally  needed  effort  in  view  of 
rising  youth  uneiiployment  rates  and 
lowered  availabilil^y  of  funds  for  main- 
tenance of  public  properties.  Its  cost- 
effective  approadh  would  speak  to 
both   problems   ii   a   comprehensive 
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of  which  we  should  all  be  aware.  The 
deterrence  of  crime  is  the  best  exam- 
ple I  can  think  of.  Every  measurement 
of  crime  and  delinquency  I've  ever 
seen  shows  a  direct  and  perhaps  causal 
link  between  crime  and  unemploy- 
ment. By  putting  our  young  people  to 
worii  in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  resources,  we  can  ease 
the  economic  problems  that  induce 


necessary.  I  ^rge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  passage.* 

•  Mrs.  KENKELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Biu-eau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  been 
providing  us  monthly  with  distressing 
new  numbers  on  the  rate  of  tmemploy- 
ment  in  this  country.  Youth  unem- 
ployment is  at  record  levels,  with  job- 
lessness among  minority  young  people 
reaching  neirly  50  percent.  But  at  a 


will  get  done  for 
to  the  program. 
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every  dollar  devoted 
{jet  us  not  delay  en- 
actment of  this  ^portant  legislation 
any  longer.* 

pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  thie  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seibeb- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4861,  as  amend- 
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manner  and  with  a  minimal  expendi- 
ture of  Government  resources. 

Last  year  you  will  remember,  the  ad- 
ministration was  successful  in  defund- 
Ing  the  Youth  Conservation  Corps  as 
authorized  under  CEHA.  I  must  say 
that  I  received  substantial  amoimts  of 
mail  urging  continuance  of  the  pro- 
gram. This  mail  came  from  the  partici- 
pants themselves,  whose  concern  lay 
not  in  their  own  potential  loss  of  em- 
ployment but  in  their  belief  that  the 
work  they  were  doing  truly  benefited 
the  Nation  and  their  knowledge  that 
no  one  else  would  fill  the  gap  this  pro- 
gram's demise  would  create. 

In  Puerto  Rico,  the  conservation 
corps  has  been  duplicated  on  the  State 
level,  teaching  many  of  our  under- 
privileged yoimgsters  to  take  pride  in 
their  land  and  to  value  their  abilities 
to  make  contributions  to  the  labor 
force.  Passage  of  this  bill  will  foster 
other  such  programs,  and  will  rein- 
force existing  State  efforts  in  this 
area.  The  $50  million  appropriation 
level  in  this  bill  would  allow  an  exten- 
sion of  services  to  the  community  well 
beyond  its  monetary  value. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  program 
to  be  a  truly  effective  method  of  deal- 
ing with  the  dual  problems  of  youth 
tmemployment  and  conservation  of 
publicly  owned  lands,  and  I  fully  sup- 
port its  passage.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  with  me  in  approving  H.R. 
4861.« 

•  Mr.  DE  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
4861  presents  all  of  us  who  are  so  con- 
cerned about  the  alarming  level  of  un- 
employment among  our  Nation's 
young  people  a  chance  to  provide 
them  a  Job  and  do  something  good  for 
our  natural  resources  at  the  same 
time.  This  bill  was  developed  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
National  Parks,  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  to  specifically  address  these 
two  concerns  and  does  so  quite  suc- 
cessfully. 

In  hearings  before  our  subcommit- 
tee, we  have  been  reminded  time  and 
again  of  the  serious  deterioration  of 
lands,  resoiuxes.  and  facilities  in  our 
Nation's  system  of  parks  and  refuges. 
Literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  acres 
are  considered  substandard  and  this 
figure  is  growing  every  day.  At  the 
same  time,  youth  employment  oppor- 
tunities are  what  I  would  call 
substandard,  and  without  a  bold  pro- 
gram like  this  one.  the  situation  will 
only  worsen. 

The  proposal  to  establish  an  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  builds  upon 
o\u-  country's  previous  experience  with 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps 
during  the  Depression  and  more  re- 
cently on  the  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  and  the  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps.  These  latter  two  programs 
are  slated  for  termination  despite  an 
impressive  record  of  returning  a  great- 
er dollar  value  of  work  for  every  dollar 
expended. 
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Let  us  today  go  on  record  in  support 
of  efficient,  cost-effective  conservation 
programs  that  have  the  added  benefit 
of  providing  training  and  Jobs  for  un- 
employed youth.  I  congratulate  my 
subcommittee  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  for  his  imaginative 
approach  to  solving  these  two  critical 
problems,  and  I  am  proud  to  be  his  co- 
sponsor  of  this  measiu-e. 

I  urge  adoption  of  H.R.  4861.« 
Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  4861,  to  estab- 
lish an  American  Conservation  Corps 
modeled  after  the  Civilian  Conserva- 
tion Corps  in  which  I  was  proud  to 
serve  during  the  1930'8. 

As  a  coauthor  of  H.R.  4861,  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  seldom  have 
we  had  the  opportunity  to  consider 
legislation  so  rich  in  experience.  H.R. 
4861  combines  the  best  features  of  the 
original  CCC  with  the  more  recent 
achievements  of  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps  and  the  Young  Adult  Con- 
servation Corps  to  create  a  new  pro- 
gram that  promises  to  become  the 
most  successful  conservation  and  Jobs 
effort  in  this  country's  history. 

Both  the  Interior  and  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committees  have  worked 
hard  to  make  H.R.  4861  a  piece  of  leg- 
islation worthy  of  the  support  of  orga- 
nizations ranging  from  the  American 
Forestry  Association  and  the  National 
Audubon  Society  to  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  DJS.  Conference  of  Mayors.  In  one 
comprehensive  package,  the  bill  ad- 
dresses two  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems facing  our  Nation  today:  The  sub- 
standard condition  of  our  natural  re- 
soiurces;  and  rising  youth  unemploy- 
ment. In  short,  H.R.  4861  would  put 
unemployed  youth  between  the  siges 
of  15  and  25  to  work  maintaining  and 
rehabilitating  public  lands  and  waters. 
Preference  would  be  given  to  economi- 
cally, physically,  and  educationally 
disadvantaged  youths,  thereby  assur- 
ing employment  for  those  most  in 
need.  Under  the  administration  of  the 
Interior  Department,  funds  would  be 
distributed  primarily  to  the  States  on 
the  basis  of  their  total  youth  popula- 
tions. Projects  which  could  be  funded 
include  conservation  of  forests,  fish, 
wildlife,  rangelands.  and  soils;  revital- 
ization  of  urban  areas,  and  preserva- 
tion of  historic  and  cultural  sites;  de- 
velopment and  maintenance  of  recre- 
ational areas,  roads,  and  trails;  erosion 
and  pest  control;  and  energy  conserva- 
tion and  production  of  renewable  re- 
sources. Arra^gement8  could  be  made 
for  enrollees  Xh  secure  academic  cred- 
its during  nonworking  hours,  and  Job 
guidance  and  placement  would  be  au- 
thorized under  the  bill. 

No  time  could  be  more  critical  than 
the  present  to  approve  legislation  of 
this  kind.  Not  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion, which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
original  CCC.  has  unemployment 
reached  such  staggering  proportions 
among  our  young  people.  Last  month. 


youth  unemployment  rose  to  23  per- 
cent, with  fully  half  of  all  minority 
youth  out  of  work.  The  cost  of  such 
extensive  unemployment  in  terms  of 
both  national  productivity  and  human 
suffering  is  more  than  our  society  can 
afford  to  bear.  In  H.R.  4861.  we  have 
what  I  think  is  a  highly  effective 
means  of  dealing  with  this  crisis. 

As  an  alimmus  of  the  CCC,  I  can 
attest  to  the  benefits  this  type  of  pro- 
gram has  for  the  young  people  it  em- 
ploys and  for  our  society  in  generaL  As 
the  oldest  of  a  family  of  eight,  I  was 
faced  after  high  school  with  the  pros- 
pect of  being  unemployed  at  the 
height  of  the  Depression.  But  because 
of  the  creation  of  the  CCC,  I  was  able 
to  earn  enough  money  building  roads 
in  the  Sierras  of  (California  to  help  my 
family  and  make  my  own  way.  Being 
involved  in  public  service  gave  me  a 
sense  of  great  pride  and  self-worth, 
and  the  experiences  I  had  in  the  CXX; 
gave  me  the  will  to  further  my  educa- 
tion and  pursue  a  career  that  has  cul- 
minated in  my  election  to  the  most 
powerful  legislature  on  Earth. 

Not  many  people  realize  Just  how 
important  the  projects  were  that  we 
worked  on  in  the  CCC— projects  that 
will  always  remain  for  the  benefit  and 
enjoyment  of  the  American  people. 
Skyline  Drive  in  Virginia,  the  National 
Arboretiun  here  in  Washington,  and 
Camp  David,  Md..  which  has  become 
the  Presidential  retreat,  are  all  monu- 
ments to  the  hard  woiic  and  diligence 
of  the  nearly  3  million  young  people 
who  served  in  the  CCC. 

Thanks  to  the  achievements  of  the 
CCC,  the  concept  of  a  conservation 
corps  has  been  resurrected  over  the 
years  in  a  series  of  federally  enacted 
programs.  These  include  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps,  both  of 
which  have  been  regarded  as  highly 
successful.  In  a  niunber  of  States  as 
well,  including  my  own  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, programs  modeled  after  the  old 
CCC  have  proven  invaluable  In  the 
protection  of  our  natural  resources. 
Members  of  the  CaUfomla  Ckmserva- 
tion  Corps,  which  was  established  in 
1976,  have  helped  to  stabilize  land- 
slides, to  control  floods  and  fires, 
and— in  a  project  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered—to limit  the  q>read  of  the 
Mediterranean  fruitfly. 

To  anyone  who  would  question  the 
cost  of  establishing  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  authorised  by  HJl. 
4861,  we  can  answer  very  simply  that 
for  each  dollar  we  spend  to  employ  a 
young  person,  we  will  receive  far  more 
than  a  dollar's  worth  of  benefits.  Ex- 
perience has  proven,  for  example,  that 
the  YCC  retiuned  $1.04  in  conserva- 
tion work  for  each  program  dollar 
spent,  while  the  YACC  produced  a 
comparable  return  of  $1.20.  But  even 
beyond  these  identifiable  economic 
benefits  lie  significant  social  benefits 
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utes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forstthe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  mimutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Caroliiui  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  HJl.  5662  will  extend. 
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volunteer  programs;  $100,000  would  be 
authorized  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  $50,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  These  expenses 
are  incurred  as  a  result  of  legislation 
adopted  in  1978  authorizing  the  re- 
cruitment, training  and  acceptance  of 
services  of  individuals  on  a  voluntary, 
unpaid  basis  to  assist  the  U.S.  Fish 


foreign  fishing  fleets.  This  situation 
has  been  further  compounded  by  the 
exaggerated  inflationary  impact  on 
U.S.  fishermen  of  certain  operational 
costs  in  the  last  decade,  particularly 
fuel.  The  real  significance  of  this  situ- 
ation can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
when  one  considers  that  fuel  repre- 

SAnfje  mm-o  fVian   l%A  n^v^wkvif  m#  *-\^^  «.» 
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of  which  we  should  all  be  aware.  The 
deterrence  of  crime  is  the  best  exam- 
ple I  can  think  of.  Every  measurement 
of  crime  and  delinquency  I've  ever 
seen  shows  a  direct  and  perhaps  causal 
link  between  crime  and  unemploy- 
ment. By  putting  our  young  people  to 
work  in  the  rehabilitation  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  resources,  we  can  ease 
the  economic  problems  that  induce 
crime  and  at  the  same  time  provide  a 
safer  and  enjoyable  environment  in 
which  to  live. 

In  his  1933  inaugural  speech,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  said: 

This  Nation  asks  for  action,  and  action 
now.  Our  greatest  primary  task  is  to  put 
people  to  work  ...  It  can  be  accomplished 
In  part  by  direct  recruiting  by  the  Govern- 
ment itself  .  .  .  accomplishing  greatly 
needed  projects  to  stimulate  and  recognize 
the  use  of  our  natural  resources. 

These  words,  which  formed  the  basis 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Civilian 
Conservation  Corps,  ring  true  today 
almost  50  years  later.  In  the  tradition 
of  the  CCC.  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  authorized  by  HJ%.  4861 
represents  a  sound  investment  In  two 
of  this  country's  most  precious  re- 
sources—our land  and  our  young 
people— and  I  therefore  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  voting  to  pass 
the  bill.* 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cre- 
ation of  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  today  would  serve  our  country 
well. 

Youth  unemployment  in  our  Nation 
Is  now  at  the  highest  level  since  World 
War  n.  We  need  to  utilize  and  not 
throw  away  the  resources  of  American 
youth.  This  bill,  which  would  provide 
Jobs  for  more  than  100.000  young 
people  on  Federal,  State,  local,  and 
trilMd  lands  is  an  important  invest- 
ment In  the  minds  and  futures  of  our 
youth. 

We  have  an  opportunity  to  establish 
a  cost-effective  program  to  improve 
our  public  resources— oiu*  parks,  for- 
ests, and  other  lands.  Toung  people 
who  want  to  work  would  be  given  valu- 
able training  and  experience  while 
performing  important  public  service. 
Because  funds  to  support  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  Corps  would  be  de- 
rived from  fees  collected  from  private 
firms  using  Federal  lands.  It  would 
have  little  Inflationary  effect. 

This  program  has  a  highly  success- 
ful predecessor— the  Civilian  Conser- 
vation Corps  of  the  1930's.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  successful  of  the  New  Deal 
programs  and  deserves  to  be  emulated. 

The  American  Conservation  Corps 
would  be  a  significant  partnership  be- 
tween rural  and  urban  interests — pro- 
viding meaningful  work  for  unem- 
ployed urban  youth  and  Improvement 
of  our  public  land  treasures  through 
conservation  work. 

The  significant  bipartisan  support 
this  measure  has  attracted  shows  that 
It  is  reasonable.  It  Is  prudent  and  It  is 


necessary.  1 1  irge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port its  passt  ge.m 

•  Mrs.  KEN  fELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Bureau  of  I|&bor  Statistics  has  been 
providing  us  monthly  with  distressing 
new  numbers  on  the  rate  of  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country.  Youth  unem- 
ployment is  ^t  record  levels,  with  Job- 
lessness amohg  minority  young  people 
reaching  nearly  50  percent.  But  at  a 
time  when  ypung  people  are  facing  a 
long,  idle  Slimmer  or  months  ahead 
out  of  school  with  no  work,  the  admin- 
istration proposes  to  terminate  the 
successful  ahd  cost-effective  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  Young  Adult 
Conservation  Corps.  These  programs 
have  provided  important  work  experi- 
ences for  our  young  people  in  the  past 
and  have  reduced  the  backlog  of  con- 
servation projects  that  demand  atten- 
tion on  our  public  lands. 

It  would  be  naive  to  think  that  any 
one  program*  provides  all  the  answers, 
but  with  H.R|.  4861,  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps  Act  of  1982,  the  Con- 
gress can  reaffirm  its  support  for  the 
concept  of  4  conservation  corps  and 
enact  an  imiiroved  version  of  the  YOG 
and  the  YACC.  By  doing  so,  we  will 
provide  meaningful  Jobs  to  young  men 
and  women  iges  15  to  25,  whUe  slow- 
ing and  repi^ring  the  deterioration  of 
our  natural  aind  cultural  resources. 

The  YCC  and  the  YACC  have  been 
particularly  successful  in  the  State  of 
Connecticut.  The  two  programs  have 
been  an  enotmous  assistance  in  prop- 
erly maintaining  our  natural  resources 
better  and  liore  cost  effectively  than 
they  had  been  down  before.  In  addi- 
tion a  full-sgale  effort  has  been  made 
with  YCC/YfACC  workers  to  improve 
access  to  tUe  State's  recreation  and 
fishing  areaa  for  handicapped  citizens. 
I  can  foresee  that  the  American  Con- 
servation C^rps  will  be  particularly 
valuable  in  helping  the  State  with 
projects  arising  from  the  terrible  dev- 
astation of  last  weekend's  floods. 

When  speaking  of  the  2,100  Jobs  pro- 
vided in  Connecticut  luider  these  pro- 
grams, it  is  difficult  to  quantify  the 
return  on  investment  in  human  re- 
sources. The  positive  termination  rate 
is  high  in  thi  State— participants  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  be  productive, 
to  develop  confidence  in  their  abilities, 
and  to  gain  the  self-respect  that  comes 
from  concrete  achievement,  all  at  a 
critical  age  In  their  lives.  Some  have 
even  learned  skills  enabling  them  to 
go  Into  busLness  for  themselves. 

As  the  director  of  youth  conserva- 
tion progranis  in  Connecticut.  Richard 
Couch,  pointed  out,  the  larger  ques- 
tion in  this  debate  is  how  much  we  are 
willing  to  mortgage  future  genera- 
tions, whether  by  negligence  of  public 
lands  or  negligence  of  our  Jobless 
youth.  We  have  idle  young  people  on 
one  hand,  and  a  critical  need  for  man- 
power  on   the   other.    We   have   the 
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will  get  done  forjevery  dollar  devoted 
to  the  program.  Let  us  not  delay  en- 
actment of  this  fcnportant  legislation 
any  longer.*  { 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  thje  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  frdm  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  biU,  H.R.  4861,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  w^s  taken. 

Mr.  ERLENBOflN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vot«  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.  1 

The  speaker!  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  clause  5,  rule  I,  and  the  Chair's 
prior  announcement,  further  proceed- 
ings on  this  motion  will  be  postponed. 

The  point  of  rjo  quorum  is  consid- 
ered withdrawn. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLI!YG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  a  nsent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  !i  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  iind  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  legislation  Just  consid- 
ered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


obj 


FISHERIES  LOAN  FUND 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  (North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5662)  to  extend 
until  October  1.  |l983.  the  authority 
and  authorlzatioti  of  appropriations 
for  certain  progi^ns  under  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Act  ^f  1956  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.tl.  5662 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repntentativea  af\  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrek*  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (c)  of  section  4  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Act  of  1966  (16  1U.S.C.  742c(c))  (relating 
to  loan  authority  to  finance  the  acquisition, 
equipping,  and  maltitenance  of  commercial 
fishing  vessels  anc)  gear)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "September  30.  1982"  each 
place  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "September  30.  1983". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  1(c)(6)  of  section  7  of  the 
Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956  (16  U.S.C. 
742f(cK6))  (relating  to  volunteer  services  in 
fish  and  wildlife  programs)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  1962."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "1982  and  1#83.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second.' 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

pro  tempore.  The 
North  Carolina  (Mr. 


The   SPEAKER 
gentleman  from 


Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  20  mln- 
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utes.  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Forsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  mimutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Joints). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5662  wiU  extend, 
for  a  period  of  1  year,  two  programs 
contained  in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act 
of  1956. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  Fisheries 
Loan  Fund,  section  4  of  the  act.  This 
fund  was  originally  established  to  pro- 
vide low-cost  financing  to  ouj  commer- 
cial fishermen  for  the  purchase,  con- 
struction, equipment,  maintenance, 
repair  or  operation  of  their  vessels  or 
gear.  For  some  8  years,  beginning  in 
1972,  this  program  was  not  available  to 
fishermen  because  of  a  continuing 
moratorium  Imposed  by  several  admin- 
istrations. 

However,  with  the  passage  of  the 
American  Fisheries  Promotion  Act  in 
1980,  the  fund  was  given  a  new  lease 
on  life  for  the  specific  purpose  of  help- 
ing our  fishermen  to  stay  afloat  in  the 
face  of  tremendous  financial  burdens 
imposed  by  national  and  international 
events  over  which  they  had  no  control. 
These  burdens  include  high  fuel  costs 
and  market  competition  from  heavily 
subsidized  foreign  fishery  products. 

As  redirected  by  the  American  Fish- 
eries Promotion  Act.  the  Fisheries 
Loan  Fund  provides  low-interest  loans 
to  such  vessel  owners  on  the  following 
priority  basis:  First,  to  those  whose 
loans  were  obtained  through  the  fish- 
ing vessel  obligation  guaranty  program 
set  forth  in  title  XI  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936;  second,  to  those 
whose  Federal  loans  were  not  made 
imder  this  program;  and  third,  to 
defray  operating  expenses  for  those 
vessel  owners  or  operators  who  have 
Incurred  a  net  economic  loss. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  this  pro- 
gram, which  has  been  a  llfesaver  to 
n£any  American  fishermen  in  the  past 
couple  of  years,  is  carried  out  at  no 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  The 
American  Fisheries  Promotion  Act 
provided  that  all  future  costs  of  the 
f imd  would  be  paid  from  fees  imposed 
on  foreign  fishing  vessels  for  the  privi- 
lege of  fishing  within  our  exclusive 
200-mlle  fishery  zone.  These  fees  are 
now  bringing  in  some  $30  million  per 
year. 

Finally,  we  have  limited  this  reau- 
thorization to  a  period  of  1  year  be- 
cause my  committee  wishes  to  review 
this  program  with  an  eye  toward  find- 
ing new  uses  for  these  moneys  when 
the  current  financial  cnmch  facing 
our  fishermen  is  eased. 

Section  2  of  H.R.  5662  would  extend 
ftmdlng  for  section  7  of  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Act,  to  permit  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  continue  to  cover  various 
expenses  incurred  in  connection  with 
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volunteer  programs;  $100,000  would  be 
authorized  for  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  $50,000  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  These  expenses 
are  incurred  as  a  result  of  legislation 
adopted  in  1978  authorizing  the  re- 
cruitment, training  and  acceptance  of 
services  of  individuals  on  a  voluntary, 
unpaid  basis  to  assist  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  WUdllf  e  Service  and  the  National 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion. The  services  involved  include 
clerical  as  well  as  various  field  activi- 
ties of  benefit  to  our  fish  and  wildlife 
resources. 

The  committee  has  made  a  technical 
change  in  H.R.  5662  to  correct  a  print- 
er's error  In  the  bill  as  introduced.  On 
page  2,  line  5,  the  letter  "f"  has  been 
inserted  between  "742"  and  "(c)"  to 
correct  the  United  States  Code  cita- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  programs  cost 
the  American  public  little  or  nothing 
yet  they  assist  us  In  maintaining  some 
of  our  most  precious  natural  re- 
sources. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  support  of  passage  of  H.R.  5663 
to  assure  that  they  continue  for  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux),  the  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill 
before  us.  H.R.  5662.  extends  the  au- 
thorization of  appropriations  for  the 
Fisheries  Loan  Fund.  This  fund,  estab- 
lished under  section  4  of  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Act  of  1956,  provides  low  in- 
terest loans  to  certain  U.S.  fishing 
vessel  owners  on  the  following  priority 
basis;  first,  to  those  with  outstanding 
federally  backed  loans  made  under  the 
fishing  vessel  obligation  guaranty,  or 
FVOG  program;  second,  to  those  with 
outstanding  loans  not  made  under  the 
FVOG  program;  and  third,  to  defray 
operating  expenses  for  certain  vessel 
owners  or  operators  who  have  in- 
ciured  a  net  operating  loss. 

To  date,  due  to  limited  funding,  all 
available  moneys  in  the  fund  have 
been  used  by  vessel  owners  with  out- 
standing FVOG  guarantees.  The 
FVOG  program,  established  under 
title  XI  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936,  provides  a  Federal  guarantee 
to  private  lending  institutions  that 
make  loans  which  are  used  to  help 
capitalize  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
The  program  has  long  been  a  major 
contributor  to  the  development  of  the 
domestic  harvesting  sector  and  one  in- 
dication of  its  success  has  been  the 
consistently  and  remarkably  low  rate 
of  default  on  such  loans. 

More  recently,  however,  several  U.S. 
fisheries  have  fallen  into  serious  eco- 
nomic disarray,  despite  the  past 
progress  made  through  the  aid  of  the 
FVOG  program.  Many  U.S.  fishermen 
are  now  facing  certain  extinction  due 
to  Intense,  and  often  unfair,  marketing 
competition    from    heavily   subsidized 
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foreign  fishing  fleets.  This  situation 
has  been  further  compounded  by  the 
exaggerated  inflationary  impact  on 
U.S.  fishermen  of  certain  operational 
costs  in  the  last  decade,  particularly 
f ueL  The  real  significance  of  this  situ- 
ation can  be  fully  appreciated  only 
when  one  considers  that  fuel  repre- 
sents more  than  50  percent  of  the  op- 
erating costs  in  most  offshore  fisher- 
ies. 

In  addition  to  receiving  fuel  price  su- 
bidles  many  foreign  competitors  enjoy 
financing  at  very  preferable  rates  and 
are  free  from  expensive  compliance 
with  U.S.  safety,  labor,  and  environ- 
mental standards. 

The  impact  of  current  economics  in 
U.S.  fisheries  is  exemplified  by  the 
condition  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
shrimp  Industry.  Although  this  fish- 
ery is  among  the  largest  and  most  val- 
uable In  our  Nation,  producing  high 
quality  protein  with  an  ex-vessel  value 
of  $300  million  in  1980,  many  shrimp 
vessels  remain  tied  to  the  dock  or  are 
operating  without  profit  or  at  a  loss. 
As  of  March  15  of  this  year,  413 
shrimp  vessel  owners  had  entered  into 
loan  commitments  worth  $78.5  million 
under  the  FVOG  program.  Sixteen  of 
these  vessel  owners  are  now  in  serious 
danger  of  default.  Twenty-seven  more 
of  these  vessel  owners  are  presently 
facing  default  but  have  managed  to 
secure  temporary  loan  deferrals  from 
their  lenders.  Four  other  vessel  owners 
have  not  been  so  lucky— they  have 
been  forced  into  default  and  thus 
bankruptcy.  A  report  by  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  (NMFS)  indi- 
cates that  the  default  rate  on  FVOG 
loans  in  the  gulf  shrimp  industry  has 
now  reached  3  to  4  per  month. 

Serious  economic  conditions  in  the 
fishing  industry  are  certainly  not  lim- 
ited to  the  gulf  area.  As  far  back  as 
1980.  it  had  become  evident  that  at 
least  25  percent  of  the  fishing  vessels 
operating  in  California.  Washington, 
and  Oregon  that  had  entered  into  I>ro- 
duction  Credit  Association  loans  were 
in  danger  of  default.  These  fishermen 
are  also  forced  to  compete  on  the  open 
U.S.  market  with  subsidized  or  even 
government-owned  foreign  fishing 
fleets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bottom  line  is  that 
due  to  these  inequities  foreign  nations 
have  captured  a  huge  share  of  U.S. 
fishery  markets,  have  driven  prices 
down  to  a  dangerously  low  level,  and. 
if  not  for  the  fisheries  loan  fund, 
would  have  forced  many  American 
fishermen  out  of  existence.  In  fact, 
since  1980.  the  fisheries  loan  fund  has 
enabled  113  American  fishing  vessel 
owners  to  successfully  avoid  defaulting 
of  FVOG  loans. 

It  carmot  be  emphasized  enough 
that  although  $5.5  million  in  the  fund 
has  been  borrowed  by  U.S.  fishermen, 
these  loans  were  made  at  absolutely 
no  cost  to  the  American  taxpayer.  In- 
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stead,  the  entire  expenditure  was  pro- 
vided for  by  fees  charged  to  foreign 
fishermen  for  the  privilege  of  operat- 
ing in  U.S.  waters.  I  repeat,  foreign 
fishing  fees  are  the  sole  source  of 
moneys  in  the  fimd. 

Furthermore.  NMFS  reports  that 
the  cost  of  such  defaults  to  the  Feder- 
al Government  would  have  been  over 
$21  million  had  the  Fisheries  Loan 
Fund  not  been  available  to  oiu-  fisher- 
men. Instead,  this  program  avoided 
those  defaults.  AU  outstanding  loans 
imder  both  the  FVOO  and  loan  fund 
programs  are  being  repaid  on  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reality  of  the  Fish- 
eries Loan  Fund  is  that  It  has  enabled 
the  n.S.  Oovemment  to  save  millions 
of  doUars  and.  more  importantly,  has 
made  it  possible  for  many  American 
fishing  vessel  owners  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic stability  in  a  very  difficult  fiscal 
climate.  Therefore,  I  request  that  this 
bill,  H.R.  5662,  be  favorably  considered 
and  passed  so  that  this  invaluable  pro- 
gram will  be  continued  for  another 
year. 

a  1400 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  FORSTTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  BCanagement  Act  was 
enacted,  it  provided  that  foreign  fish- 
ermen would  pay  a  fee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  operating  in  the  U.S.  200-mile 
zone. 

Initially  the  level  of  the  fee  bore  no 
relationship  to  the  value  of  the  re- 
source being  removed  by  foreign  fleets 
and.  in  fact,  did  not  even  cover  the  ad- 
ministrative costs  incurred  by  the 
United  States  because  of  the  presence 
of  these  fleets.  The  American  Fisher- 
ies Promotion  Act,  passed  in  1980. 
solved  this  problem  by  requiring  that 
foreign  fishing  fees  equal  the  adminis- 
trative cost  of  having  foreign  fisher- 
men in  our  zone. 

The  American  Fisheries  Promotion 
Act  solved  another  problem  associated 
with  the  foreign  fishing  fee  system. 
The  problem  was  that  these  fees  were 
being  placed  in  the  General  Treasury 
and  no  benefit  was  being  derived  by 
the  n.S.  fishing  industry.  The  act 
placed  foreign  fishing  fees  in  a  special 
fund  to  be  used  to  assist  the  U.S.  fish- 
ing industry. 

Using  foreign  fishing  fees  for  this 
purpose  is  only  right  because  the  once 
healthy  and  prosperous  U.S.  fishing 
industry  had  been  devastated  economi- 
cally by  the  predatory  practices  of  for- 
eign fishing  fleets,  many  of  which 
were  subsidized,  nsh  resources  which 
were  once  abundant  were  overfished 
and  on  the  brink  of  economic  collapse 
when  the  200-mile  act  was  passed.  The 
major  part  of  the  blame  for  this  re- 


source dlsast^  must  be  laid  at  the  feet 
of  foreign  fishing  fleets  which  operat- 
ed with  littlej  or  no  regard  for  the  re- 
source. Thes^  same  fleets,  which  are 
now  regulated  by  the  FCMA,  bear 
some  respondbility  to  the  U.S.  indus- 
try for  the  economic  damage  inflicted 
by  overfishing.  The  fees  paid  by  these 
foreign  fishermen  should  be  used  to 
provide  developmental  assistance  for 
the  U.S.  indastry  so  that  our  fisher- 
men can  fiuly  recover  and  resimxe 
their  preeminent  role  as  the  harvest- 
ers and  processors  of  the  resources 
found  in  our  200-mile  zone. 

H.R.  5662  continues  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  wtiich  is  the  repository  of 
foreign  fishiiig  fees.  Currently,  the  act 
authorizes  the  use  of  these  moneys  to 
assist  U.S.  fishermen  who.  because  of 
current  economic  conditions  and  com- 
petition with  subsidized  foreign  fish 
imports,  are  experiencing  significant 
economic  difficulties.  Moneys  which 
were  already  available  in  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  and  which  were  used  to 
assist  vessel  owners  with  federally 
guaranteed  loans  not  only  permitted 
these  fishermen  to  continue  their  op- 
erations and  to  recover  economically 
but  also  to  avoid  defaulting  on  ap- 
proximately $21.1  million  in  Govern- 
ment-guaranteed loans.  This  type  of 
short-term  assistance  benefits  the 
Government  as  well  as  the  fishermen 
and  the  U.S.  [economy. 

It  is  cleat,  however,  that  foreign 
fishing  fees  can  be  used  for  many 
other  purposes.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  aOd  Wildlife  Conservation 
and  the  Envfe-onment  is  planning  to  in- 
vestigate alternative  uses  for  these 
funds.  I  beli#ve  that  these  moneys  can 
clearly  be  u4ed  to  benefit  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry. For  Example,  part  of  the  funds 
could  be  used  to  provide  grants,  simi- 
lar to  Saltonstall-Kennedy  Act  grants, 
for  industry  development.  The  money 
could  also  be  used  to  provide  capital 
for  a  Federtf  loan  guarantee  program 
to  assist  the  processing  industry  or  to 
assist  higher  risk  ventures  which  are 
not  now  elifible  to  participate  in  the 
vessel  obligation  guarantee  program. 
These  and  ither  ideas  are  worth  ex- 
ploring and  represent  the  types  of 
projects  which  will  benefit  the  U.S.  in- 
dustry and  for  which  foreign  fishing 
fees  should  he  used. 

To  preserfe  the  fisheries  loan  fiuid, 
through  which  these  foreign  fishing 
fees  are,  and  will  be,  channeled,  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  5662. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  'from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchabs).  ! 

Mr.  PRnjCHARD.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate b  >th  the  chairman  of  the 
full  commit^e,  and  the  subcommittee, 
particularly  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey,  who  have  done  a  lot  of 
work  on  thi^  bill.  I  think  it  is  a  sound 
bill,  a  step  lorward  and  I  congratulate 
aU  of  theiit  and  state  that  I  am  in 
strong  support  of  the  legislation. 
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•  Mr.  AnCOIN.  li([r.  Speaker.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  J  >in  me  in  support  of 
H.R.  5662,  which  ^xtends  the  authori- 
zation of  appropriations  for  the  fisher- 
ies loan  fund. 

As  every  Membe^  of  Congress  from  a 
coastal  district  kiiows,  fishermen  are 


trouble  today.  High 
increasing  Interest 
rates  are  destroying  hopes  of  making  a 
good  Income. 

Our  Nation's  fishermen  are  in  deep 
economic  trouble  today  and  without 
support,  they  might  as  well  call  it 
quits.  They  cannot  survive  much 
longer  without  asi  istance. 

Fishermen  are  ( n  the  downhill  slide 
economically.  In  1980.  almost  8.400 
fishermen  were  icensed  in  Oregon. 
Last  year,  400  ssnply  gave  up.  The 
Oregon  £>epartme(nt  of  Fish  and  Wild- 
life predicts  a  further  decline  in  the 
number  of  licensef  for  next  year. 

What  is  happe^g  to  the  industry 
can  best  be  exp^ined  by  fishermen 
themselves.  Earlier  this  year,  I  held  a 
series  of  hearings  i  in  my  district  on  the 
plight  of  small  biciness  and  fishermen 
aU  across  the  bos^d  agree  with  an  ex- 
perienced flshemian,  who  told  me  how 
fishing  fleets  "W6re  built  with  money 
that  was  readily  accessible  at  very  rea- 
sonable rates.  Today,  intense  competi- 
tion makes  the  slice  of  our  pie  very 
thin.  And  when  I  you  add  mortgages 
that  are  on  floating  interest  rates— it 
is  almost  impossible  to  stay  current." 

The  fisheries  10an  funt^  will  simply 
provide  financial  assistance  where  it  is 
needed.  Low-intefest  loans  are  made 
available  to  owners  of  fishing  vessels. 
First  priority  Is  given  to  federally 
guaranteed  loan^  under  the  fishing 
vessel  obligation  guarantee  program. 
But  one  may  ^till  ask  why  should 
loan  fimd?  Fisher- 
tell  me  that  most 
t  to  loan  on  com- 
t  will  make  a  loan 
with  a  Federal  gtiarantee  to  back  it  up. 
For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  suppoft  reauthorization  of 
the  fisheries  loan  f\md  and  give  fisher- 
men an  opportunity  to  make  a  decent 
living.*  I 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fish- 
eries loan  fund  ^provides  low-cost  fi- 
nancing or  refinancing  for  the  pur- 
chase, construction,  reconstruction,  or 
reconditioning  of  fishing  vessels  that 
are  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment under  the  title  XI  fishing 
vessel  obligation  guarantee  (FVOG) 
program.  The  funds  involved  in  this 
program  are  derived  from  fees  levied 
against  foreign  fishermen,  not  the 
U.S.  taxpayer,     i 

The  woeful  status  of  the  American 
fisherman  stems  |  in  part  from  high  op- 
erating expense^,  failing  catches,  and 
foreign  imports!  The  total  Import 
value  in  1981  of  edible  and  nonedible 
fishery  products 'was  a  record  $4.2  bil- 
lion, an  incr^u^  of  14  percent  com- 
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pared  with  1980.  The  total  export  of 
edible  and  nonedible  fishery  products 
for  the  same  period  was  $1.2  billion, 
up  15  percent  from  1980.  Clearly,  the 
balance  of  trade  Is  not  in  the  favor  of 
the  United  States  and  substantial  in- 
creases in  the  fishery  effort  will  have 
to  be  made  if  this  trade  imbalance  is  to 
be  reduced. 

It  seems  altogether  appropriate  at 
this  time  to  support  reauthorization 
for  appropriations  of  the  fisheries 
loan  fund  for  1  year.  I  believe  it  is  in 
the  national  interest  to  attempt  to 
reduce  the  balance-of-trade  deficit  by 
encouraging  modernization  of  the  U.S. 
fishing  fleet  and  a  greatly  increased 
fishing  effort.  Commercial  fishermen 
have  a  legitimate  need  for  this  fund  in 
the  Ught  of  the  present  high-interest 
rates.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
funds  for  this  program  are  produced 
through  a  foreign  vessel  user  fee.  a 
concept  that  is  entirely  consistent 
with  the  goals  of  the  administration.* 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time.    

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl.  5662, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  the 
measure  Just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Caroliiui? 
There  was  no  objection. 


ANADROMOUS  FISH  CONSERVA- 
TION ACT  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  5663)  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
during  fiscal  year  1983,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  5663 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 4(a)  of  the  Anadromous  Pish  Conserva- 
tion Act  (16  U.S.C.  757d)  is  amended  by 
adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  $7,500,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1983, 1984.  and  1985.". 


Sec.  2.  The  first  sentence  of  section  7(d>  of 
the  Anadromous  Pish  Conservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  757g(d))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"and"  after  "1981,",  and  by  inserting  imme- 
diately before  the  period  the  following:  ". 
and  not  to  exceed  $1,000,000  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30,  1983,  Sep- 
tember 30. 1984,  and  September  30. 1985". 

Sec.  3.  Section  7  of  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  (16  U.S.C.  757g)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(e)  After  September  30.  1984,  no  funds 
appropriated  under  the  authority  of  section 
4(a)  or  7(d)  shall  be  made  available  to  any 
of  the  twelve  affected  Atlantic  coast  SUtes 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  have  not  Implemented  the 
'Interstate  Fisheries  Management  Plan  for 
the  Striped  Bass  of  the  AtlanUc  Coast  from 
Maine  to  North  Carolina'.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  JoKEs)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Bdr.  Forstthe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina.  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  5663  will 
reauthorize  two  sections  of  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Conservation  Act  of  1965. 
This  act  provides  for  the  conservation, 
development,  and  enhancement  of  the 
anadromous  fishery  resources  of  our 
country  that  are  either  subject  to  de- 
pletion from  such  causes  as  water  re- 
sources development,  or  are  subject  to 
international  agreements  imposing 
conservation  commitments  on  the 
United  States.  The  species  involved  in- 
clude: salmon,  steelhead  trout,  wall- 
eye, shad,  sturgeon,  and  striped  bass. 
These  are  among  the  most  economical- 
ly important  species  of  fish  we  have. 

At  the  present  time,  there  are  31 
States  which  meet  the  criteria  of  the 
act;  that  is.  they  have  anadromous 
s[>ecies  within  their  boundaries  or 
they  border  on  Lake  Champlain  or  the 
Great  Lakes  and  have  species  that 
ascend  rivers  to  spawn  within  their 
boundaries.  Of  these  31.  28  States 
have  entered  into  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce regarding  conunercial  fisheries 
or  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
with  respect  to  sport  fisheries. 

The  two  sections  of  the  act  which 
this  bill  would  reauthorize  are  sections 
4  and  7.  Section  4  provides  for  grants 
to  the  States  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  act.  H.R.  5663  provides  an  au- 
thorization in  the  amount  of  $7.5  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
1983,  1984.  and  1985  under  this  sec- 
tion. This  is  considerably  less  than  has 
been  authorized  for  this  purpose  in 
the  past,  but  it  is  more  realistic  in 
terms  of  the  actual  amounts  which 
have  been  appropriated  for  these  pur- 
poses in  past  years. 


Section  7  of  the  act  was  added  in 
1980.  It  provides  for  an  emergency  re- 
search program  for  striped  bass,  a  spe- 
cies which  was  found  in  vast  quantities 
throughout  the  North  and  Mld-AUan- 
tic  States  of  our  coxmtry  from  Maine 
to  North  Carolina,  until  it  suffered  a 
sudden  and  rapid  decline  in  recent 
years.  The  causes  of  this  decline  are 
still  not  fully  known  and  therefore  it 
is  necessary  to  continue  this  research 
program.  This  bill  authorizes  $1  mil- 
lion for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
for  this  purpose.  This  reauthorization 
should  enable  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  and  the  Fish  and 
WUdlife  Service  together  with  the  af- 
fected States  to  complete  the  research 
which  we  are  hopeful  will  lead  to  the 
rejuvenation  of  this  popular  and  eco- 
nomically Important  species. 

A  fishery  management  plan  for  this 
species  has  been  developed  and  the  re- 
lated States  are  in  the  process  of 
adapting  to  it.  In  an  effort  to  insure 
that  all  of  the  involved  States  comply 
with  this  plan,  the  committee  included 
langiiage  in  H.R.  5663  which  would  cut 
off  fimds  imder  the  act  to  any  State 
which  fails  to  implement  the  plan  by 
September  30, 1984. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  important 
species  which  are  vital  to  the  contin- 
ued health  of  both  our  commercial 
and  recreational  fisheries.  H.R.  5663 
will  provide  for  the  continuation  of 
programs  which  enable  our  State  and 
Federal  governments  to  work  togeth- 
er to  assure  that  these  species  will 
thrive  in  the  future  for  the  benefit  of 
all  Americans.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
H.R.  5663. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  this 
Nation  marched  into  the  industrial 
era,  the  impact  of  progress  fell  heavily 
upon  our  fish  and  wildlife  resources. 
Nowhere  was  this  more  evident  than 
with  our  anadromous  fish  resources 
which  depended  upon  access  to 
upriver  spawning  areas  and  upon  a 
high  degree  of  water  quality  to  sur- 
vive. The  Anadromous  Fish  Conserva- 
tion Act  of  1965  was  a  recognition  of 
the  plight  of  our  anadromous  fish  re- 
sources and  an  expression  of  this  Na- 
tion's concern  for  the  conservation, 
restoration,  and  enhancement  of  those 
fish. 

The  history  of  the  salmon  resource 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest  is  illustrative 
of  the  need  for.  and  of  the  potential 
success  of.  the  Anadromous  Fish  Con- 
servation Act.  During  the  forties  and 
fifties,  the  salmon  harvest  fell  dra- 
matically as  the  abundance  of  wild 
stocks  declined.  This  decrease  was  due 
to  environmental  degradation  and  the 
loss  of  spawning  groimds.  Hydroelec- 
tric development  on  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  Rivers,  for  example,  blocked 
access  to  thousands  of  miles  of  tribu- 
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tary  apawning  and  rearing  habitat  in 
the  Columbia  River  Basin.  Today,  only 
50  miles  of  free-flowing  stream  remain 
in  the  Columbia  River.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  Snake  River  Is  no  longer 
accessible  to  anadromous  fish.  Com- 
pounding this  loss  of  spawning  and 
rearing  habitat  is  the  serious  decline 
in  water  quality  in  many  of  our  river 
systems. 

To  address  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement needs  of  salmon  and  other 
anadromous  species,  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act  established  a 
matching  grant  program  for  States 
and  other  non-Federal  entities.  Eligi- 
ble Individual  projects  may  be  funded 
at  a  50-percent  matching  level.  Multi- 
state  cooperative  agreements  are  eligi- 
ble for  up  to  66%  percent.  Using  funds 
provided  under  the  act.  States  have 
constructed  hatcheries  and  spawning 
channels  which  today  are  producing 
large  quantities  of  fish  to  overcome 
the  Impact  of  environmental  degrada- 
tion and  of  dam  construction.  Pish 
screens  and  by-passes  at  dams  protect 
young  downstream  migrant  fish.  Re- 
search on  breeding  and  migration 
habits  have  significantly  improved 
salmon  survival  rates. 

The  success  of  this  15-year  research 
and  development  program  is  evident 
today.  The  ex-vessel  value  of  the  total 
n.S.  commercial  salmon  landings 
reached  $352  million  in  1980.  If  the 
value  added  at  the  retail  level  Is  con- 
sidered, the  1980  commercial  salmon 
harvest  generated  between  $700  mil- 
lion and  $1.4  biUlon  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. The  recreational  salmon  fishery  is 
also  of  tremendous  importance.  In 
1980.  the  recreational  salmon  and 
steelhead  trout  fishery  generated 
$73.7  million  in  the  States  of  Oregon 
and  Washington  alone. 

Atlantic  salmon  restoration  in  New 
inland  has  also  been  extremely  en- 
couraging. On  the  Penobscot  River  in 
Maine,  where  11  fish  ladders  have 
opened  275  miles  of  stream,  runs  have 
increased  from  near  extinction  to  sev- 
eral thousand.  On  the  Connecticut 
River,  we  are  now  seeing  the  largest 
salmcHi  runs  in  100  years.  These  in- 
creased runs  are  not  only  important  in 
their  own  right,  they  also  serve  as  in- 
dicators of  Improving  conditions  in  the 
rivers  and  of  the  success  of  the  Anad- 
romous Fish  Conservation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  considering  this  leg- 
islation we  must  not  be  limited  in  our 
focus  to  salmon  alone.  Other  species 
of  anadromous  fish  have  suffered  de- 
clines similar  to  that  experienced  by 
salmon.  The  present  populations  of 
Atlantic  striped  bass,  shad,  and  river 
herring  are  respectively  one-third, 
one-eighth,  and  one-sixteenth  the 
level  at  which  they  existed  in  the 
early  seventies.  Atlantic  sturgeon  has 
been  reduced  far  below  economic  ex- 
tinction. There  is  a  pressing  need  for 
the  Anadromous  Fish  Conservation 
Act  to  ref ocus  its  program  from  the  re- 


covering Pacific  salmon  fisheries  to 
these  other  anadromous  species.  The 
successes  of  the  Pacific  must  now  be 
duplicated  eliewhere. 

Of  particulfu-  concern  Is  the  striped 
bass.  In  1970;  the  total  Atlantic  coast 
commercial  and  recreational  harvest 
of  striped  baft  was  116  million  pounds. 
One  million  knglers  spent  over  $100 
million.  By  1$79,  the  recreational  har- 
vest had  decked  to  7  million  pounds. 
Although  tihe  striped  bass  may  be 
the  most  sought  after  sport  fish  along 
the  Atlantic  coast,  the  reasons  for  this 
dramatic  decline  are  largely  unlmown 
and  significant  problems  must  be  over- 
come before  scientifically  based  man- 
agement cam  be  developed.  For  exam- 
ple, the  ml^tory  behavior  of  each 
spawning  stock  along  the  coast  must 
be  determined.  Quantitative  descrip- 
tions of  natural  and  fishing  mortality 
are  needed  for  each  age.  sex,  and  class. 
The  factors  which  control  the  size  of 
year  classes  for  each  spawning  stock 
must  be  determined.  Perhaps  most  im- 
portantly, there  is  a  critical  lack  of  In- 
formation on  the  effects  of  water  qual- 
ity degradation  upon  the  fish. 

For  the  striped  bass  and  for  many 
other  anadromous  fish  species,  there 
is  much  yet  to  be  done.  And  let  there 
be   no   mistake   about   the   economic 
value  of  tha  money  spent  under  this 
program.  Siiice  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  was  passed  and  first 
fimded,  approximately  $76  million  has 
been   appropriated.   The   cost-benefit 
ratio  has  been  approximately  16  to  1. 
Thus,  this  tf76  million  has  generated 
over  $2.4  billon  in  economic  benefits 
to  the  Natic^.  These  benefits  stand  in 
addition  to  the  nontangible  and  es- 
thetic benefits  enjoyed  by  our  citizens. 
To  addresd  the  conservation  and  en- 
hancement needs  of  our  anadromous 
fishery  resources,  H.R.  5663  authorizes 
$7.5  million  In  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal 
years.   H.R.   5663   also  continues  the 
emergency  Jtriped  bass  research  pro- 
gram at  an  authorized  level  of  $1  mil- 
lion in  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 
The  leglslatton  before  us  today  also 
recognizes  ttie  critical  importance  of 
coordinating    and    unifying    manage- 
ment for  sidles  which  migrate  over 
great     dlstiiices     and     through     the 
boimdaries  ^f  many  States.  In  the  case 
of  striped  liass,  the  12  Atlantic  coast 
States,  Maine  to  North  Carolina,  have 
recognized  Ihe  need  for  coordinated 
management  and  have  approved  such 
a    progran\_^  for   striped    bass.    These 
States  are  now  in  the  process  of  indi- 
vidually  adopting   and   implementing 
this  prograiti.  H.R.  5663  provides  that 
if  any  of  the  12  affected  States  have 
failed  to  iiiplement  the  program  by 
September  30,  1984,  that  State  shall 
be  ineligible  to  receive  fimdlng  under 
the   Anadrfmous   Fish   Conservation 
Act.  I 

Mr.  Speaner,  H.R.  5663  is  one  of  the 
most  cost  effective  and  important  fish- 
ery  conservation   measures   ever   en- 
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acted  by  Congress!  and  I  strongly  urge 
that  the  authorisation  for  this  pro- 
gram be  continued . 

Mr.  JONES  of  ^orth  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of  my 
time.  j 

Mr.  FORSYT^E.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard). 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey.  I  think  ev- 
eryone is  aware  t^ere  are  many  prob- 
lems in  the  fisheries  business  these 
days.  Certainly  [in  the  Northwest, 
salmon  has  gone  fhrough  a  most  dif fi- 
th  the  anadromous 
e  have  had  over  the 
t  the  research  ef- 
en  going  on  and  are 
going  on  now,  I  tftiink  our  case  would 
be  really  hopeless.  So,  I  want  to 
strongly  support  lihis  bill. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  meinber  for  their  efforts 
and  I  say  that  tftis  is  a  good  step  in 
the  right  directldn  and  it  really  is  a 
part  of  the  solution. 

So  we  thank  you  and  I  hope  the 
body  will  strongly  support  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  FORSYTttE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  suclf  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ^e  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5663,  which  extends  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Acl|.  Since  this  act  was 
first  funded  in  1967,  approximately 
$41  million  has  been  made  available  to 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which 
administers  part  of  the  program.  That 
$41  million  in  r^arch,  construction, 
and  related  activities  has  enhanced 
the  fisheries  and  resulted  in  direct  eco- 
nomic benefits  to  the  country  valued 
at  $671  million  in  the  commercial  and 
recreational  fisheries.  The  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  which  admin- 
isters another  part  of  the  program  has 
estimated  that  its  cost-benefit  ratio  is 
just  as  favorable.  In  fact,  between 
both  agencies,  approximately  $150  mil- 
lion has  been  e:(pended  and  this  has 
generated  approKlmately  $2.4  billion 
in  direct  and  indirect  economic  bene- 
fits to  the  econoihy. 

By  a  wide  margin  the  various  salmon 
species  have  bem  the  most  economi- 
cally Important  among  U.S.  anadro- 
mous fishery  resources.  The  ex-vessel 
value  of  the  total  U.S.  commercial 
salmon  landings  reached  $352  million 
in  1980,  making  this  fishery  the  most 
valuable  of  all  U.S.  finf ish  fisheries.  If 
the  value  added  at  the  retail  level  is 
considered,  the  [T.S.  1980  commercial 
salmon  harvest  generated  between 
$700  million  anl  $1.4  billion  to  the 
U.S.  economy.  The  recreational 
salmon  and  steelhead  trout  fishery  is 
also  extremely  valuable.  In  1980  this 
fishery  generated  $73.7  million  in  the 
States  of  Ore^n  and  Washington 
alone. 
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But  salmon  is  not  the  only  anadro- 
mous species  with  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. Species  such  as  shad,  river  her- 
ring, and  striped  bass  have  played,  and 
continue  to  play,  an  important  eco- 
nomic role  in  various  regions  of  this 
coimtry.  The  plight  of  the  striped 
bass,  a  premier  recreational  and  com- 
mercial fish,  is  illustrative  of  the 
plight  of  these  species.  As  recently  as 
1973  approximately  14.1  million 
pounds  of  striped  bass  were  landed 
commercially.  Today,  the  resource 
cannot  support  that  harvest  level.  In 
1980  only  3.4  million  pounds  were  com- 
mercially harvested  and  only  3.3  mil- 
lion pounds  were  landed  by  sportsmen. 

The  reasons  for  this  decline  are 
found  in  the  continuing  degradation 
of  spawning  and  estuarlne  areas  which 
are  necessary  for  the  survival  of  the 
striped  bass.  In  response  to  this,  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
provides  a  special  research  program  to 
determine  ways  to  reverse  the  decline 
of  this  magnificent  fish.  The  striped 
bass  research  program  has  just  begim 
to  bear  fruit  and  it  should  be  contin- 
ued so  that  we  may  take  the  steps 
needed  to  enhance  the  striped  bass— a 
fish  which  has  such  an  important 
place  in  the  fishing  economy  of  the 
Atlantic  region. 

Not  only  does  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  provide  important 
economic  benefits  to  the  recreational 
and  commercial  fishermen  of  this 
Nation  and  to  the  coastal  economies 
supported  by  these  fishermen,  but  the 
act  is  also  critically  important  to  the 
implementation  of  the  Fishery  Con- 
servation and  Management  Act.  Under 
that  act,  the  United  States  exercises 
fishery  management  authority  over 
approximately  20  percent  of  the 
marine  fishery  resources  of  the  world. 
Developing  management  plans  for  re- 
sources of  this  magnitude  requires  a 
tremendous  amount  of  information 
which  the  Federal  Government  does 
not  have  the  capability  to  develop.  We 
must,  therefore,  turn  to  the  States  for 
biological  assessment  data.  And  let 
their  be  no  mistake  about  the  impor- 
tance of  the  State  role.  Approximately 
two-thirds  of  the  fish  resources  foimd 
within  our  200-mile  zone  spend  some 
part  of  their  life  cycle  in  the  coastal 
and  estuarlne  areas  within  State 
boundaries.  Generally,  when  these 
fish  resources  are  found  in  coastal  and 
estuarlne  areas  they  are  at  a  very  vul- 
nerable stage  in  their  life  cycle.  Im- 
proving their  chances  of  survival,  as 
well  as  assessing  the  rate  of  survival, 
are  matters  whose  importance  to  fish- 
eries management  cannot  be  overstat- 
ed. 

Approximately  55  percent  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  pursuant  to  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act 
and  approximately  45  percent  of  the 
funds  expended  by  the  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  directly  support  FCMA-re- 
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lated  research.  If  these  funds  were  not 
available  to  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  would  have  to  undertake 
the  same  research.  However,  making 
these  moneys  available  to  the  States  is 
a  more  cost  effective  way  to  imdertake 
this  research  because  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act  is  a  matching 
grant  program  supported  by  both 
State  and  Federal  funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  accomplishments 
of  this  program  are  many.  The  contri- 
butions it  has  made  to  fishery  re- 
source conservation  and  enhancement 
are  clear  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  legislation. 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  supporting  reauthor- 
ization of  Public  Law  89-304,  the 
Anadromous  Fish  Conservation  Act. 

Anadromous  fish  are  tremendously 
valuable  in  many  parts  of  the  country. 
Important  commercial  and  recreation- 
al fisheries  for  anadromous  fish  exist 
in  30  coastal  and  Great  Lakes  States 
as  well  as  in  the  Federal  fishery  con- 
servation zone  established  under  the 
Magnuson  Fishery  Conservation  and 
Management  Act. 

In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  annual 
total  values  of  specific  anadromous 
fisheries  are  difficult  to  estimate,  but 
some  information  is  available.  The  es- 
timated net  economic  value  of  recre- 
ational salmon  and  steelhead  fishing 
in  Washington  and  Oregon  marine 
and  freshwater  areas  is  $73.7  million. 
Salmon  fishing  also  generates  second- 
ary economic  activity.  Regional  eco- 
nomic benefits  from  anadromous  fish 
production  in  the  Columbia  River 
alone  are  estimated  at  $102  million  an- 
nually. 

The  main  focus  of  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  programs  is  on 
coded-wire  tagging  and  stock  assess- 
ments. It  also  assists  other  projects  for 
Improved  management  and  productivi- 
ty of  salmon.  Oregon  and  California 
presently  carry  out  major  upriver 
stocks  and  habitate  studies  designed  to 
increase  the  overall  productivity  of 
presently  depressed  stocks  of  major 
salmon  rivers.  Funding  also  supports  a 
treaty  Indian  catch  record  system 
which  enables  Columbia  River  tribes 
to  provide  compatible  catch  data  to 
the  regional  data  network  required  for 
proper  management  and  allocation  of 
the  salmon  harvest. 

Without  continuing  Federal  support, 
many  of  these  valuable  research  pro- 
grams will  be  stopped. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
reauthorization  of  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Conservation  Act.  Once  the  pro- 
gram is  reauthorized,  the  job  to  pro- 
vide the  money  is  left  up  to  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  and  as  a  member 
of  that  committee,  I  will  work  to  see 
that  Congress  appropriates  adequate 
fimdlng.* 

•  Mr.    DYSON.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Chesapeake  Bay  Is  one  of  the  Nation's 


richest  estuaries  and  is  a  spawning 
ground  for  various  anadromous  fishes 
which  comprise  a  large  proportion  of 
fish  captured  in  the  mid-Atlantic  fish- 
ery. According  to  National  Marine 
Fisheries  Service  (NMFS),  fully  80  to 
90  percent  of  the  striped  bass  taken  In 
the  mid-Atlantic  fishery  region  were 
spawned  in  the  upper  Chesapeake 
Bay.  This  resource  has  seen  a  precipi- 
tous decline  in  the  last  decade  and  the 
causes  are  still  obscure.  However,  re- 
search over  the  past  few  years  has  nar- 
rowed down  the  number  of  reasons 
and,  with  continued  funding,  it  is 
likely  that  some  positive  answers  to 
this  problem  wiU  be  forthcoming. 

I  represent  a  district  In  which  both 
commercial  and  recreational  fishing 
are  dominant  elements  of  the  econo- 
my. The  striped  bass  has  long  been  a 
popular  game  fish  in  the  district's 
waters  and  this  decline  is  viewed  with 
great  alarm.  But,  It  is  not  the  only  a- 
nad-ro-mous  anadromous  fish  that  Is 
in  decline.  Shad,  once  available  in 
great  alarm.  But.  it  is  not  the  only 
anadromous  fish  that  is  in  decline. 
Shad,  once  available  in  great  numbers, 
has  become  so  scarce  that  the  State  of 
Maryland  has  placed  a  total  ban  on 
their  taking.  Atlantic  sturgeon,  pres- 
ently classified  as  endangered  In  Vir- 
ginia and  threatened  in  New  Jersey, 
also  spends  a  portion  of  Its  lifetime  in 
Maryland  estuaries.  Alewife  and  blue- 
back  herring  are  also  important  sport, 
commercial,  and  forage  species  which 
use  the  estuaries  for  spawning  pur- 
poses in  the  spring  and  migrate  out  to 
sea  during  the  fall. 

non-Federal  studies  specifically  direct- 
ed to  conserving,  developing,  and  en- 
hancing our  Nation's  anadromous  fish 
resources.  Section  7  of  the  act  author- 
izes the  "emergency  striped  bass  re- 
search study"  which  has  identified  nu- 
merous factors  thought  to  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  declining  striped  bass  popu- 
lations. 

Together,  the  provisions  of  the  act 
will  address  significant  problems  asso- 
ciated with  the  popular  striped  bass 
and  will  Increase  the  yields  of  other 
anadromous  fish  species  through  co- 
ordinated research,  conservation,  and 
management  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Nation.* 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rule  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  5663, 
as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 
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The  title  of  the  bill  ww  amended  so 
u  to  read:  "A  bill  to  authorise  appro- 
IviaUoni  to  carry  out  the  Anadromous 
Fish  Cooaervation  Act  during  fiscal 
yean  1983,  1984.  and  1985  and  for 
other  purposes." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
thetaUe. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
£^;teaker.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
aU  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  In  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarlu  in  the  Racoito  on  the 
measure  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 

There  was  ik>  objection. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  to  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill  (HJl.  6133)  to  au- 
thortee  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  as 
amended,  through  fiscal  year  1984,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  6133 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Itejnt$entativeM   of  the    United   State*   oj 
Ametica  in  Ctmanu  auenMed, 
SECTION   1.  DrmmmATiow  of  endan- 

GERBD   AND  THREATENED   SPE- 
CIES. 

(&)  Section  4  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  U.&C.  1533)  is  amended  as 
follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (aXl)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (1) 
through  (S>  as  subparagraphs  (A)  through 
(E): 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sporting,"  in  subpara- 
graph (B)  (as  so  redesiipiated)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "recreational,";  and 

(C)  by  amending  the  penultimate  sentence 
by  striking  out  "by  regulation",  and  by 
striking  out  "prudent,  specify"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "prudent  and  determinable, 
specify  therein". 

(2)  Subsection  (b)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "solely"  immediately 
before  "on  the  basis"  in  the  matter  preced- 
ing subparagraph  (A)  of  paragn4>h  (1);  and 

(B)  by  amending  paragraph  (1KB)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  allowed  each  such  State  90  days  after 
notification  to  submit  its  comments  and  rec- 
ommendations (except  to  the  extent  that 
such  period  may  be  shortened  by  agreement 
between  the  Secretary  and  the  Oovemor  or 
Oovemors  concerned)  and,  if  he  disagrees 
with  any  of  such  comments  and  recommen- 
dations, provided  the  State  with  a  written 
statement  of  the  reasons  for  disagreement; 
and". 

(3)  Subsection  (cK2)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2XA)  To  the  maximum  extent  practica- 
ble, the  Secretary  shall,  within  180  days 
after  receiving  the  petition  of  an  interested 
person  under  section  553(e)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  determine  whether  the  peti- 
tion contains  substantial  evidence  indicating 
that  the  species  concerned  is  likely  to  qual- 


ify for  addition  I  to,  or  removal  from,  either 
of  the  Usts  publkhed  pursuant  to  paragraph 
(1).  T 

"(B)  If  an  uflrmaUve  determination  is 
made  under  sufparagraph  (A)  regarding  a 
petition,  the  Secretary  shall  immediately 
commence  ruleviaklng  procedures  pursuant 
to  subsection  (f)  to  list  or  delist,  as  the  case 
may  be,  the  species  concerned.  A  negative 
determination  Regarding  a  petition  under 
subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  subject  to  judicial 
review.".  I 

(4)  Subsection  (f  K5)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(5XA)  A  flna^  regulation  adding  a  species 
to  (whether  or  not  critical  habitat  is  speci- 
fied therein),  «-  removing  a  species  from, 
any  list  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c) 
shall  be  publisked  in  the  Federal  Register 
no  later  than  1  year  after  the  date  of  publi- 
cation of  general  notice  under  paragraph  (2) 
proposing  such  listing  or  delisting,  but  no 
publication  of  such  a  final  regiilation  may 
be  made  before  the  close  of  such  1-year 
period  unless  the  critical  habitat,  to  the 
maximum  exteat  prudent  and  determinable, 
is  q)ecif  led  the^ln. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  there  is 
substantial  disagreement  regarding  the  suf- 
ficiency or  accgracy  of  the  available  scien- 
tific or  commttx:lal  infomuttion  regarding 
whether  a  species  should  be  listed  or  delist- 
ed, the  Secretary  may  extend  the  1-year 
period  specified  in  subparagraph  (A)  for  not 
more  than  6  months  for  purposes  of  solicit- 
ing additional  information  from  specialists 
(selected  after  consultation  with  appropri- 
ate professional  organizations)  in  the  mat- 
ters concerned.  If  a  proposed  regulation  is 
not  adopted  wHhin  such  1-year  period  (or 
longer  period  ll  extension  under  the  preced- 
ing sentence  aoplies)  because  the  Secretary 
has  determineq  that  there  Is  not  sufficient 
evidence  to  Justify  listing  or  delisting  the 
species  concerned,  the  Secretary  shall  with- 
draw the  reg\ilatlon  and  shall  publish  notice 
of  the  determination  to  withdraw  in  the 
Federal  Register  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  end  #f  such  period.  A  determina- 
tion to  withdraw  a  regulation  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review.  The  Secretary  may 
not  propose  a  regulation  that  has  previously 
been  withdrawn  under  this  subparagraph 
unless  he  detettnines  that  sufficient  new  in- 
formation is  available  to  warrant  such  pro- 
posal. 

"(C)  If  a  regiilation  referred  to  in  subpara- 
graph (A)  does  not  specify  critical  habitat 
therein,  then  a  final  regulation  specifying, 
to  the  maximton  extent  prudent,  such  habi- 
tat shall  be  published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter before  the  close  of  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  closing  date  of  the  1-year 
period  (or  longer  period  if  extension  under 
subparagraph  j(B)  applies)  referred  to  in 
subparagraph  \K).". 

(5)  Subsecticki  (g)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "recovery  plans,"  and  Insertliig  in  lieu 
thereof  "recovery  plans  (1)  shall,  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable,  give  priority 
to  preparing  plans  for  endangered  species  or 
threatened  species  that  are,  or  may  be,  in 
conflict  with  oonstuctlon  or  other  develop- 
mental projecte:  and  (2)". 

(b)  The  provisions  of  paragraph  (5)  of  sec- 
tion 4(f)  of  suQh  Act  of  1973  (as  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act)  shall  continue  to  apply  to  any  reg- 
ulation that  proposes  to  add  a  species  to  a 
list  published  pursuant  to  section  4(c)  of 
such  Act  of  1#73  if  the  gereral  notice  pro- 
posing such  regulation  was  published  before 
such  date  of  tnactment.  Any  petition  filed 
under  such  section  4(c)  before,  and  pending 
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.  such  date  of  enact- 
as  having  been  filed 
\inder  such  section  on 


with  the  Secretary 
ment  shall  be  treated 
with  the  Secretary 
such  date  of  enactment. 

SEC.  2.  COOPERATION  WITH  THE  STATES. 

Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1535)  is  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "66H  per  centum"  in 
subsection  (dK2Ki)  lind  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "75  per  centujn"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  '*75  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (dK2Kli)  and -Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "90  per  centimi";  and 

(3)  by  amending  siibsection  (1)  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(1)  AppKOPRiATiOHa.- For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1983, 1^84,  and  1985.". 

SEC.   3.   INTERAOENc|y   COOPERATION   AND 
COMMITTgE  E3CEMPTIONS. 

Section  7  of  the  E>idangered  Species  Act 
of  1973  (16  n.S.C.  1^36)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  la  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  paragraph  (2)  by  insert- 
ing I 

"(A)"  immediately  after  "(2)",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  A  Federal  agepcy,  promptly  after  re- 
ceiving an  applicatioa  for  a  permit  or  license 
for  an  activity  regarding  which  the  Secre- 
tary has  Issued  an  epinlon  required  under 
subsection  (b)(3),  shall  issue  to  the  appli- 
cant a  written  statetient  Indicating  wheth- 
er, in  the  agency's  Judgment,  the  carrying 
out  of  the  action  will  violate  subparagraph 
(A);  and,  if  the  agenby's  Judgment  is  in  the 
affirmative,  wheth^  the  agency  would 
likely  issue  the  pennit  or  license  but  for 
such  Judgment.";  ana 

(B)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (3)  as 
paragraph  (4)  and  b#  inserting  immediately 
after  paragraph  (2)  the  following  new  para- 
graph: I 

"(3)  Subject  to  suoi  guidelines  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  establlsa,  a  prospective  permit 
or  license  applicant]  may  consult  with  the 
Secretary  at  any  tpne  the  applicant  has 
reason  to  believe  th^  an  endangered  species 
or  threatened  species  may  be  present  and 
that  implementation  of  the  action  con- 
cerned win  likely  affect  such  species.". 

(2)  subsection  (b)|is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Opiniok  or  SgCRrrARY.— (1)  Consulta- 
tion under  paragraph  (2)(A)  of  subsection 
(a)  with  respect  to  any  agency  action  shall 
be  concluded  within  90  days  after  the  date 
on  which  initiated  or  within  such  other 
peri(x]  of  time  as  is  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  Secretary  and  the  Federal  agency;  but  if 
the  agency  action  Evolves  a  permit  or  li- 
cense applicant,  sucli  90-day  period  may  not 
be  extended  by  theOSecretary  and  the  Fed- 
eral agency— 

"(A)  for  less  than  ^45  days  unless  the  Sec- 
retary, before  the  close  of  the  90-day  period, 
provides  the  applicant  with  a  written  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  for  the  extension,  or 

"(B)  for  45  days  of  more  unless  the  Secre- 
tary, before  the  cloie  of  the  90-day  period, 
obtains  the  written  Consent  of  the  applicant 
to  the  extension. 

"(2)  Consultation  [under  paragraph  (3)  of 
subsection  (a)  shag  be  concluded  within 
such  period  as  is  motually  agreeable  to  the 
Secretary  and  the  applicant  concerned. 

"(3)  Promptly  after  conclusion  of  consul- 
tation under  paragraph  (2 )( A)  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary  shall  provide  to 
the  Federal  agency  pr  the  applicant,  as  the 
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case  may  be,  a  written  statonent  setting 
forth  the  Secretary's  opinion,  and  a  summa- 
ry of  the  information  on  which  the  opinion 
is  based,  detaUlng  how  the  agency  action  af- 
fects the  q>ecies  or  its  critical  habitat.  If 
such  Jeopardy  or  adverse  modification  is 
found,  the  Secretary  shall  suggest  those 
reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  which 
he  believes  would  not  violate  subsection 
(a)(2KA)  and  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
agency  or  applicant  in  implementing  the 
agency  action.  An  opinion  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary incident  to  consultation  under  sub- 
section (aK3)  regarding  an  agency  action 
shall  be  treated  as  an  opinion  issued  after 
consultation  under  subsection  (aK2KA)  re- 
garding that  action  if  the  Secretary  reviews 
the  action  before  it  is  commenced  by  the 
Federal  agency  and  finds  that  no  significant 
changes  have  been  made  with  respect  to  the 
acticm  and  that  no  significant  change  has 
occurred  regarding  the  scientific  informa- 
tion used  during  the  initial  consultation. 

"(4)  If  after  consultation  under  paragraph 
(2XA),  the  Secretary  concludes  that— 

"(A)  the  agency  action  will  not  violate 
subsection  (aX2XA),  or  offers  reasonable 
and  prudent  alternatives  that  will  enable 
the  action  agency  to  avoid  violating  subsec- 
Uon  (aX2XA);  and 

"(B)  the  taking  of  a  listed  species  inciden- 
tal to  the  agency  action  will  not  violate  sub- 
section (aX2XA);  the  Secretary  shall  pro- 
vide the  Federal  agency  or  applicant  with  a 
written  statement  that— 

"(1)  specifies  the  Impact  of  such  Incidental 
taking  on  the  species, 

"(11)  specifies  those  reasonable  and  pru- 
dent measures  that  the  Secretary  considers 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  minimis  such 
Impact,  and 

"(ill)  sets  forth  the  terms  and  conditions 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  reporting  re- 
quirements) that  must  be  complied  with  by 
the  Federal  agency  or  applicant  In  order  to 
implement  the  measures  specified  under 
clause  (11).". 

(3)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  amending  the  penultimate  sentence 
in  paragraph  (1)  by  inserting  ",  except  that 
if  a  permit  or  license  applicant  is  involved, 
the  180-day  period  may  not  be  extended 
unless  the  Secretary  provides  the  applicant, 
before  the  close  of  such  period,  with  a  writ- 
ten sUtement  setting  forth  the  length  of 
the  proposed  extension  and  the  reasons 
therefor"  immediately  after  "agency"  and 
before  the  parenthesis;  and 

(B)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of 
paragraph  (2)  to  read  as  follows:  "Each 
permit  or  license  vpllcant  undertaking  con- 
sultation under  subsection  (aX3),  and  any 
person  who  may  wish  to  apply  for  exemp- 
tion under  subsection  (g),  may  conduct  a  bi- 
ological assessment  to  identify  any  endan- 
gered si>ecies  or  threatened  species  which  is 
likely  to  be  affected  by  the  agency  action 
concerned.". 

(4)  Subsection  (g)  Is  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  The  sldeheadlng  la  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  "Submittal  or  Appucatiom  for  Ex- 

KMPnOIi;  RCPOHT  BY  SrCRBTAHT.- ". 

(B)  The  first  two  sentences  of  paragraph 
(1)  are  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "A  Fed- 
eral agency,  the  Crovemor  of  the  State  in 
which  an  agency  action  will  occur,  if  any,  or 
a  permit  or  license  I4>plicant  may  apply  to 
the  Secretary  for  an  exemption  for  an 
agency  action  of  such  agency  if,  after  con- 
sultation under  paragraph  (2)  or  (3)  of  sub- 
section (a),  the  Secretary's  opinion  under 
subsection  (bX3)  indicates  that  the  agency 
action  would  vloUte  subsection  (aK2XA).  An 
Implication  for  an  exemption  shall  be  con- 
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sldered  InlUaUy  by  the  Secretary  in  the 
manner  provided  for  in  this  subsection,  and 
shall  be  considered  by  the  Committee  for  a 
final  determination  imder  subsection  (h) 
after  a  report  is  made  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5).". 

(C)  Paragraph  (2)  is  amended— 

(I)  by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  sub- 
paragraph (A)  to  read  as  follows:  "An  ex- 
emption applicant  shall  submit  a  written  ap- 
plication to  the  Secretary,  In  a  form  pre- 
scribed under  subaeetUm  (f),  not  later  than 
90  days  after  the  compleaan  of  the  consul- 
Utlon  proceas  under  snbMCtion  (aK2XA)  if 
the  agency  action  does  not  Involve  a  permit 
or  license  applicant;  or,  if  the  acUon  in- 
volves a  permit  or  license  applicant,  not 
Uter  than  90  days  after  (1)  the  date  on 
which  the  applicant  receives  the  written 
statement  required  under  subaecUon 
(aX2XB),  or  (U)  the  date  <m  which  the  Fed- 
eral agency  concerned  takes  flnal  agency 
action,  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of  title  5, 
United  States  Code,  regarding  such  action."; 
and 

(II)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  by 
striking  out  "to  the  review  board  to  be  es- 
tablished under  paragraph  (3)  and". 

(D)  Paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  are  repealed. 

(E)  Paragraph  (5)  is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (3)  and  is  amended— 

(I)  by  amending  that  portion  which  pre- 
cedes clause  (1)  to  read  as  foUows:  "Within 
30  days  after  receiving  an  appUcatimi  undo- 
paragraph  (2XA),  the  Secretary,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  Committee,  shall  determine 
whether  (A)  an  irresolvable  conflict  exists, 
and  (B)  whether  the  Federal  agency  ccm- 
cemed  and  the  exemption  applicant  have — 
":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "review  board"  In  the 
second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  Secretary". 

(F)  Paragraph  (6)  is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (4)  and  is  amended  to  read  as  foIlowK 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  an 
irresolvable  conflict  exists  and  makes  posi- 
tive determinations  under  subclauses  (1),  (11), 
and  (ill)  of  paragraph  (3XB)  the  Secretary 
shall  proceed  to  prepare  the  report  required 
under  paragraph  (5).". 

(0)  Paragraph  (7)  is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (5)  and  Is  amended— 

(i)  by  amending  that  part  which  precedes 
subparagraph  (A)  to  read  as  follows: 
"Within  120  days  after  making  the  determi- 
nations under  paragraph  (4),  the  Secretary 
shall  submit  to  the  committee  a  report  dls- 
ctisslng — "; 

(11)  by  striking  out  "a  summary  of  the  evi- 
dence concerning"  in  subparagraph  (B);  and 

(lU)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing flush  sentence: 

"The  Secretary  shall  hold  at  least  one 
public  hearing  on  the  matters  to  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  report  and  shaU  include  with 
the  report  a  summary  of  the  evidence  on 
which  it  is  based.". 

(H)  Paragn4>h  (8)  is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (6)  and  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"subsection  (g)  of. 

(1)  Paragraphs  (9)  and  (11)  are  repealed. 
(J)  Paragraph  (10)  is  redesignated  as  para- 
graph (7)  and  Is  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "a  review  board"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary":  and 

(II)  by  striking  out  "review  board  to  assist 
it  in  carrying  out  its"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Secretary  to  assist  him  in  carrying 
out  his". 

(K)  Paragraph  (12)  Is  redesignated  as 
paragri«>h  (8)  and  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(8)  All  hearings  held  by  the  Secretary  in 
carrying  out  this  subsection,  and  the  evi- 


dence submitted  at  the  hearings,  i«h«n  \^ 
open  to  the  public". 

(5)  Subsection  (hXl)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "90  days  of  receiving 
the  report  of  the  review  board  under  subsec- 
tion (gX7)"  in  the  first  sentence  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "30  days  of  receiving  the 
report  of  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (gX5)";  and 

(B)  by  amending  subparagraph  (A)  by 
striking  out  "review  board"  immediately 
after  'the  report  of  the"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary". 

(6)  Subsection  (o)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(o)  Notwithstanding  sections  4(d)  and 
9<a)  or  any  regulation  promulgated  pursu- 
ant to  either  such  section— 

"(1)  any  action  for  which  an  exemption  is 
granted  under  subsection  (h)  shall  not  be 
considered  to  be  a  taking  of  any  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species  with  respect  to 
any  activity  which  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
such  action;  and 

"(2)  any  taking  that  is  In  compliance  with 
the  terms  and  conditions  specified  in  a  writ- 
ten statement  pursuant  to  subsection 
(bX4Xili)  shaU  not  be  considered  to  be  a 
taking  of  any  endangered  species  or  threat- 
ened species.". 

(7)  Subsection  (q)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(q)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  assist  him  and  the 
Ckimmittee  in  carrying  out  their  functlnu 
under  subsections  (e),  (f),  (g),  and  (h)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  8600.000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1084,  and  1085.". 

SBC.  4.  CONVENTION  OCPLEICENTA-nON. 

(a)  Section  8A  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  (16  UJ5.C.  lS37a)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c>  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  after  "(c)",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  base  the  determi- 
nations and  advice  given  by  him  under  Arti- 
cle IV  of  the  Convention  with  respect  to 
wildlife  upon  the  best  available  Mologieal 
information  derived  from  professionally  ac- 
cepted wildlife  management  practices;  but  is 
not  required  to  make,  or  require  any  State 
to  make,  estimates  of  population  size  in 
making  such  determinations  or  giving  such 
advice."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (d)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(d)  Rbservatioiis  bt  thx  UifiTXD  Statb 
Umn  CoHVBrnoH.— If  the  United  States 
votes  against  including  any  species  in  Ap- 
pendix I  or  II  of  the  Convention  and  does 
not  enter  a  reservation  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)  of  Article  XV  of  the  Convention 
with  respect  to  that  species,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  before  the  90th  day  after  the  last 
day  on  which  such  a  reservation  could  be 
entered,  shall  submit  to  the  Committee  on 
Merehant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Environment  and  Public 
Works  of  the  Senate,  a  written  report  set- 
ting forth  the  reasons  why  such  a  reserva- 
tion was  not  entered.";  and 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (e)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(e)  WiLSLXR  Prbssbvation  hi  Wbstbbii 
HxMisPHiBK.— (1)  The  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior (hereinafter  in  this  Subsection  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary'),  In  cooperation  with 
the  Secretary  of  State,  shaU  act  on  behalf 
of,  and  represent,  the  United  States  in  all 
regards  as  required  by  the  Convention  on 
Nature  Protection  and  WUdlife  Preservation 
in  the  Western  HemiqDbere  (56  Stat.  1354, 
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TA  983,  hereinafter  in  this  subsection  re- 
ferred to  ss  the  'Western  Convention').  In 
the  dlschftrge  of  these  responsibilities,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
consult  with  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  the  heads 
of  other  acencies  with  respect  to  matters  re- 
latlnc  to  or  affecting  their  areas  of  responsl- 
btUty. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  and  .the  Secretary  of 
State  shall,  in  cooperation  with  the  con- 
tracting parties  to  the  Western  Convention 
and,  to  the  extent  feasible  and  appropriate, 
with  the  participation  of  State  agencies, 
take  such  steps  as  are  necessary  to  imple- 
ment the  Western  Convention.  Such  steps 
shall  include,  but  not  be  limited  to— 

"(A)  cooperation  with  contracting  parties 
and  international  organizations  for  the  pur- 
pose of  developing  personnel  resources  and 
programs  that  will  facilitate  implementa- 
tion of  the  Western  Convention; 

"(B)  identification  of  those  species  of 
birds  that  migrate  between  the  United 
States  and  other  contracting  parties,  and 
the  habitats  upon  which  those  species 
depend,  and  the  Implementation  of  coopera- 
tive measures  to  ensure  that  such  species 
will  not  become  endangered  or  threatened: 
and 

"(C)  identification  of  measures  that  are 
necessary  aiid  appropriate  to  implement 
those  provisions  of  the  Western  Convention 
which  address  the  protection  of  wild  plants. 

"(3)  No  later  than  September  30, 1985,  the 
Secretary  and  the  Secretary  of  State  shall 
submit  a  report  to  Congress  describing 
those  steps  taken  in  accordance  with  the  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection  and  identify- 
ing the  principal  remaining  actions  yet  nec- 
essary for  comprehensive  and  effective  im- 
plementation of  the  Western  Convention. 

"(4)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Interior  not 
to  exceed  $1S0,000  for  each  of  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984,  and  not  to  exceed  $300,000 
for  fiscal  year  1985,  for  purposes  of  carrying 
out  this  subsection,  and  such  sums  shall 
remain  available  until  exp>ended. 

"(S)  The  provisions  of  this  subsection 
shall  not  be  construed  as  affecting  the  au- 
thority. Jurisdiction,  or  responsibility  of  the 
several  States  to  manage,  control,  or  regu- 
late resident  fish  and  wildlife  under  State 
law  or  regulations.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  subsection  (a)  shall  take  effect  Janu- 
ary 1. 1981. 

SEC.  6.  EXPERIMENTAL  POPULATIONS  AND 
OHTHER  EXCKKl'IONS, 

Section  10  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973  (16  U.S.C.  1539)  is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  Permits.— (1)  The  Secretary  may 
permit,  under  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
he  shall  prescribe— 

"(A)  any  act  otherwise  prohibited  by  sec- 
tion 9  for  scientific  purposes  or  to  enhance 
the  propagation  or  survival  of  the  affected 
species.  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  acts 
necessary  for  the  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  experimental  populations  pursuant 
to  subsection  (J);  or 

"(B)  any  taking  otherwise  prohibited  by 
section  9(aKlKB)  if  such  taking  is  inciden- 
tal to,  and  not  the  purpose  of,  the  carrying 
out  of  an  otherwise  lawful  activity. 

"(2XA)  No  permit  may  be  issued  by  the 
Secretary  authorizing  any  taking  referred  to 
in  paragraph  (1)(B)  unless  the  applicant 
therefor  submits  to  the  Secretary  a  plan 
that  specifies— 


er  of  the  species  which  will    subsection,  subject 


"(1)  the  m 
likely  t>e  taker 

"(li)  what  steps  the  applicant  will  take  to 
minimize  such  taking;  and 

"(iii)  what  alternative  actions  to  such 
taking  the  applicant  considered  and  the  rea- 
sons why  such  alternatives  are  not  being 
utilized. 

"(B)  If  the  Secretary  finds,  after  opportu- 
nity for  public  comment,  with  respect  to  a 
permit  applicat'lon  that— 

"(i)  the  taklQg  will  be  Incidental; 

"(ii)  the  applicant  wUl,  to  the  maximum 
extent  practic  kble.  minimize  the  taking:  and 

"(ill)  the  lev  el  of  such  taking  is  not  likely 
to  Jeopardize  vie  continued  existence  of  the 
species: 

the  Secretary!  shall  issue  the  permit.  The 
permit  shall  contain  such  reporting  require- 
ments as  the  Secretary  deems  necessary  for 
determining  whether  the  permittee  com- 
plies with  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the 
permit. 

"(C)  The  S«  cretary  shall  revoke  a  permit 
issued  under  this  paragraph  if  he  finds, 
after  opportunity  for  public  comment,  that 
the  permittea  is  not  complying  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  permit.". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  ameading  paragraph  (1)(B)  by  in- 
serting "subsantial"  Immediately  before 
"etching"  anf  before  "carving",  and  by 
adding  at  the]  end  therof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Fdt  purpose  of  this  subsection, 
polishing  or  the  adding  of  minor  superficial 
markings  do«s  not  constitute  substantial 
etching,  engraving,  or  carving.";  and 

(B)  by  addiiig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(9)(A)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  a 
comprehensive  review  of  the  effectiveness 
of  the  regulations  prescribed  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5)1  of  this  subsection— 

"(i)  in  insiiring  that  pre-Act  finished 
scrimshaw  pibducts,  or  the  raw  materials 
for  such  products,  have  been  adequately  ac- 
counted for  atid  not  disposed  of  contrary  to 
the  provision!  of  this  Act;  and 

"(ii)  in  preventing  the  commingling  of  un- 
lawfully imported  or  acquired  marine 
mammal  pro<]ucts  with  such  exempted  prod- 
ucts either  by  persons  to  whom  certificates 
of  exemption^  have  been  issued  under  para- 
graph (4)  of  I  this  subsection  or  by  subse- 
quent purcha^rs  from  such  persons. 

"(B)  In  conducting  the  review  required 
under  subparagraph  (A),  the  Secretary  shall 
consider,  but  hot  be  limited  to — 

"(i)  the  a(fequacy  of  the  reporting  and 
records  requited  of  exemption  holders; 

"(11)  the  exient  to  which  such  reports  and 
records  are  s4bject  to  verification: 

"(ill)  metlit>ds  for  identifying  individual 
pieces  of  scritishaw  products  and  raw  mate- 
rials and  for  preventing  commingling  of  ex- 
empted materials  from  those  not  subject  to 
such  exemption;  and 

"(iv)  the  retention  of  un worked  materials 
in  controlled-kccess  storage. 
The  Secretar)r  shall  submit  a  report  of  such 
review  to  the  Conunittee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  the  En- 
vironment ai)d  Public  WorVcs  of  the  Senate 
and  make  it  available  to  the  general  public. 
Based  on  such  review,  the  Secretary  shall, 
on  or  before  luly  1,  1983,  propose  and  adopt 
such  revisioi  is  to  such  regulations  as  he 
deems  necea  lary  and  appropriate  to  carry 
out  this  pa  agraph.  Upon  publication  of 
such  revised  regulations,  the  Secretary  may 
renew  for  a  i  urther  period  of  not  to  exceed 
3  years  any  sretificate  of  exemption  previ- 
ously renewtd  under  paragraph  (8)  of  this 
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to  such  new  terms  and 
conditions  as  are  necessary  and  appropriate 
under  the  revised  regulations:  except  that 
any  certificate  of  exemption  that  would,  but 
for  this  clause,  expife  on  or  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  p^iragraph  and  before  the 
date  of  the  adoptipn  of  such  regulations 
may  be  extended  uiitil  such  time  after  the 
date  of  adoption  a^  may  be  necessary  for 
purposes  of  applying  such  regulations  to  the 
certificate.  Notwittietandlng  the  foregoing, 
however,  no  person  may,  after  January  31, 
1984,  sell  or  offer  tor  sale  in  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  any  pre-Act  finished 
scrimshaw  product  unless  such  person  has 
been  issued  a  valid  certificate  of  exemption 
by  the  Secretary  uader  this  subsection  and 
unless  such  product  or  the  raw  material  for 
such  product  was  held  by  such  person  on 
the  date  of  the  epactment  of  this  para- 
graph.". 
(3>(A)  Subsection khXl)  is  amended- 
(i)  by  striking  c|it  "(other  than  scrim- 
shaw)"; and 


(ii)  by  amending : 
as  follows: 


ibparagraph  (A)  to  read 


"(A)  is  not  less  thin  100  years  of  age;" 
(B)  The  amenditent  made  by  subpara- 
graph (A)  shall  tak^  effect  January  1,  1981. 
(4)  At  the  end  thereof  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(j)  ExPraiMENT^L  POPULATIOWS.— (1)  Por 

purposes  of  this  subsection,  the  term  'exper- 
imental population^  means  any  population 
authorized  by  the  Secretary  for  release 
under  paragraph  (3).  but  only  when,  and  at 
such  times  as,  the  population  is  wholly  sepa- 
rate geographically  from  nohexperimental 
populations  of  the  iame  species. 

"(2)  The  Secretafy  may  authorize  the  re- 
lease (and  the  related  transportation)  of 
any  population  (including  eggs,  propagules, 
or  individuals)  of  ati  endangered  species  or  a 
threatened  specief  outside  the  current 
range  of  such  species  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  such  release  will  further  the  con- 
servation of  such  species. 

"(3)  Por  purposed  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  if  an  experimental  population  is  of 
an  endangered  species  or  threatened  species 
that  the  Secretary!  has  determined,  on  the 
best  available  biological  evidence,  to  be  in 
decline  and  in  imipinent  danger  of  extinc- 
tion, such  experitiental  population  shall 
also  be  treated  as  a  threatened  species  listed 
under  section  4;  or  j 

"(B)  if  an  experimental  population  is  of 
an  eridangered  species  or  threatened  species 
not  described  in  sabparagraph  (A),  the  ex- 
perimental population  shall  (except  for  sec- 
tion 7)  be  treated!  as  a  threatened  species 
listed  under  secticfei  4;  but  for  purposes  of 
applying  section  y,  the  population  shall, 
except  for  such  tiihe  as  it  <xx:urs  in  an  area 
within  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system 
or  the  national  park  system,  be  treated  as  a 
species  proposed  to  be  listed  under  section  4 
(but  the  provisioni  relating  to  critical  habi- 
tat shall  not  apply  i. 

"(4)  The  Secret  iry.  with  respect  to  any 
population  of  va  endangered  species  or 
threatened  specie^  that  the  Secretary  au- 
thorized, before  tile  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  for  release  in  a  geo- 
graphical area  septu-ate  from  other  popula- 
tions of  such  species,  shall  determine  by  reg- 
ulation whether  spch  population  is  an  ex- 
perimental popul^ion  for  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection." 


SEC.    6.    AUTHORIZA'nON   OP   APPRO- 
PRlAnONS. 
Section  15  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
Of  1973  (16  V&C.  1542)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"AUTHOaiZATIOII  OF  AnVOPKIATIOHS 

"Sac.  15.  Except  as  authorized  in  sections 
6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act,  there  are  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  the  following  sums: 

"(1)  To  enable  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior to  carry  out  such  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  it  may  have  been  given 
under  this  Act: 

"(A)  Not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 

"(2)  To  enable  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce to  carry  out  such  functions  and  re- 
sponsibilities as  it  may  have  been  given 
under  this  Act: 

"(A)  Not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 

"(3)  To  enable  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  carry  out  its  functions  and  responsi- 
bilities with  respect  to  the  enforcement  of 
this  Act  and  the  Convention  which  pertain 
to  the  Importation  or  exportation  of  plants: 

"(A)  Not  to  exceed  $1,850,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and  1985.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  se<x>nd  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Jones)  will  be  re(M>gnized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Porsythe)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  re(»gnizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Jones >. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6133  contains  a  3- 
year  reauthorization  of  the  EIndan- 
gered  Species  Act  of  1973  at  the  exist- 
ing level  of  funding,  which  is  $38.9  mil- 
lion per  year.  It  also  amends  the  act  in 
various  ways  to  facilitate  certain  pro- 
cedures under  the  act  and  to,  general- 
ly, make  it  a  more  effective  and  effi- 
cient tool  for  the  conservation  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species  of 
fish  and  wildlife  and  plants. 

This  law  Is  widely  recognized  as  one 
of  the  most  comprehensive  and  effec- 
tive wildlife  conservation  measures  in 
the  world.  It  is  designed  to  conserve 
species  which  are  currently  endan- 
gered or  threatened  with  extinction 
and,  through  a  variety  of  methods,  to 
restore  such  species  to  a  point  where 
protection  is  no  longer  necessary. 

Despite  an  inflated  reputation  for 
controversy,  this  act  has  worked  very 
well  in  the  past  and,  with  the  amend- 
ments we  are  proposing  today,  we 
expect  it  will  work  even  better  in  the 
future.  The  members  and  staff  of  my 
committee  have  worked  long  and  hard 
to  fashion  a  package  of  amendments 
which  is  constructive  and  have  there- 
by defused  what  just  a  few  months 
ago  shaped  up  as  a  major  legislative 
battle  between  conservation  and  devel- 
opment. The  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  our  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Con- 
servation and  the  Environment  and 
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their  staffs  should  be  commended  for 
their  aooompllshment  in  this  respect. 

Extensive  hearings  were  held  before 
the  bill  was  drafted  and  the  views  of 
all  interested  parties  were  solicited  In 
a  long  series  of  meetinss.  The  result  is 
a  consensus  document  which  does  not 
represent  the  ideal  of  any  one  group. 
It  is.  however,  accepted  by  almost  all 
(x>ncemed  as  an  improvement  over  the 
existing  law  which  will  maintain  the 
Integrity  of  the  act  at  the  same  time 
that  it  resolves  real  problems  which 
have  arisen  since  the  act  was  last  reau- 
thorized. 

H.R.  6133  accomplishes  these  encis 
by,  first,  speeding  up  the  process  by 
which  species  are  added  to  or  subtract- 
ed from  the  endangered  or  threatened 
species  Usts;  second,  facilitating  the 
consultation  and  exemption  processes 
which  are  designed  to  resolve  conflicts 
between  species  protection  and  devel- 
opment; third,  exempting  certain  inci- 
dental takings  of  species  from  the  act: 
and  fourth,  clarif sring  the  handling  of 
experimental  populations  of  endan- 
gered species. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6133  will  preserve 
a  landmark  conservation  law  but  it 
will  also  make  the  job  of  those  who 
must  comply  with  this  law  a  little  less 
onerous.  H.R.  6133  was  favorably  re- 
ported by  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  by  a  unanimous 
voice  vote  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. I  commend  this  bill  to  my  col- 
leagues and  urge  their  adoption  of  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  frcm 
Louisiana  (Mr.  Breaux). 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islation that  is  before  the  House  for 
consideration  at  this  time  is  the  result 
of  a  negotiating  process  that  has  in- 
volved virtually  every  interest  group 
concerned  with  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  It  has  been  endorsed  by  all  of 
the  major  environmental  groups,  in- 
cluding such  groups  as  the  Audubon 
Society,  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion and  Friends  of  the  Earth,  We  also 
have  the  support  of  the  State  fish  and 
wildlife  agencies,  the  WUdlife  Manage- 
ment Institute,  and  the  Wildlife  Legis- 
lative Fimd  of  America.  Finally,  the 
legislation  has  been  endorsed  by  the 
Western  Regional  Council,  and  North- 
east Utilities.  Many  of  the  other  indus- 
try groups  that  traditionally  have 
problems  wi4h  the  act  agree  that  H.R. 
6133  addresses  the  main  concerns  they 
have  with  the  legislation  and  are  not 
opposing  it. 

The  reason  for  this  remarkable  con- 
sensus is  that  almost  all  of  the  people 
who  have  become  involved  with  the 
issue  of  endangered  si>ecie8  agree  on 
two  major  facts.  First,  that  the  loss  of 
species  is  a  serious  problem  that  could 
have  catastrophic  effects  on  the 
human  enviroimient,  and  se<H>nd,  that 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  while  ba- 
sically sound,  is  simply  not  fimctioning 
properly  in  some  respects. 


These  two  facts  becuiM  apparent 
dining  the  detailed  heaitags  we  held 
on  the  act  earlier  this  year.  A  panel  of 
scientists  informed  us  that  the  rate  of 
species  extinction  is  inoeaainc  dra- 
martcally  and  that  we  are  loaing  acHne 
of  the  basic  "cogs  and  wheels"  of  the 
biological  mechanism  that  sustaiiM  Itlle 
on  E^arth.  Not  only  are  some  of  the 
magxilficent  symbols  of  wildlife  in 
America  endangered— the  grfsEly  bear 
and  the  bald  eagle— we  are  also  losing 
species  like  the  Anti(x:h  Dunes  evening 
primrose,  one  of  a  small  group  of 
primroses  that  has  been  denKmstrated 
to  harbor  chemical  elements  that  help 
prevent  heart  disease.  The  loss  of  spe- 
cies in  the  age  of  genetic  encfneering 
has  been  compared  to  burning  books 
before  we  read  them— forgoing  price- 
less genetic  resources  that  may  pro- 
vide cures  for  diseases,  protection  for 
plants  from  insects,  and  many  other 
practical  benefits  to  society. 

During  the  same  hearings,  however, 
we  also  learned  that,  although  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  has  matured  and 
is  working  fairly  well,  there  are  stUl  a 
few  areas  in  the  act  where  it  is  not 
functioning  properly.  First,  the  listing 
and  delisting  of  species  as  endangered 
and  threatened  has  virtually  ground 
to  a  halt  under  this  administration  be- 
cause of  the  linking  of  the  review  of 
the  biological  status  of  a  species  to  the 
economic  analysis  required  under  the 
act  to  designate  critical  habitat. 

This  has  resulted  in  only  one  species 
being  listed  by  this  administration  by 
the  time  our  hearings  were  held  and 
several  delistings  being  held  up  for 
months  while  the  administration  ex- 
amined the  economic  aspects  of  taking 
species  off  the  list. 

Our  legislation  would  amend  the  act 
to  force  the  administration  to  move 
through  the  listing  pr(x%ss  when  they 
receive  a  petition  that  (x>ntains  sub- 
stantial evidence  that  a  species  should  ' 
be  listed  or  delisted.  The  economic 
analysis  now  required  for  the  designa- 
tion of  critical  habitat  is  continued 
and  the  Secretary  is  directed  to  desig- 
nate critical  habitat  at  the  same  time 
a  species  is  listed  to  the  marimiim 
extent  prudent  and  determinable. 
However,  the  final  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  species  should  be 
listed  is  to  be  done  on  a  strictly  biolog- 
ical basis  and  caimot  be  withdrawn  or 
delayed  past  the  1  year  established  for 
consideration  of  proposals  for  listing 
unless  there  is  disagreement  in  the  sci- 
entific community  regarding  the  pro- 
posed listing. 

A  second  problem  that  became  evi- 
dent during  the  hearings  was  the  in- 
ability of  project  developers  to  consult 
with  the  Federal  agencies  at  an  early 
stage  in  the  planning  process.  Our  leg- 
islation would  authorize  permit  appli- 
cants to  consult  with  the  Secretary  on 
whether  their  anticipated  actions  will 
be  likely  to  jeopardize  a  species.  This 
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wm  allow  private  parties  to  modify  or 
alter  their  project  plans  at  an  earlier, 
more  flexible  point  in  the  design 
phase  of  a  project. 

We  also  learned  that  project  qixm- 
sors  who  bad  consulted  in  good  faith 
and  I'eeelved  opinions  that  their 
projects  would  not  Jeopardlie  endan- 
gered species,  w«re  faced  with  the  un- 
certainty that  their  projects  could  still 
be  shut  down  and  their  operators 
UaUe  for  criminal  and  civil  penalties  if 
the  project  resulted  in  the  incidental 
taking  of  a  Q>ecie8.  even  if  that  was 
contemplated  in  the  consultation  proc- 
ess and  would  not  Jeopardin  the  spe- 
cies. HJL  6133  would  provide  for  such 
incidental  takings  subject  to  measures 
designed  to  minlmine  the  takings. 

There  was  considerable  concern  ex- 
pressed by  industry  groups  that  the 
current  exemption  process  offered  no 
realistic  "light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel,"  because  of  its  complexity  and 
the  fact  that  it  would  take  more  than 
a  year  to  complete.  0\ir  bill  would 
streamline  the  exemption  process  by 
substituting  a  secretarial  report  for 
the  report  prepared  by  a  review  board. 
This  simplified  process  could  be  com- 
pleted in  170  days.  Currently  the  proc- 
ess could  consume  360  days.  The  mem- 
bership of  the  Endangered  Species 
Committee  and  the  standards  they 
would  apply  in  deciding  whether  or 
not  to  grant  an  exemption  have  not 
been  changed. 

A  further  problem  that  came  to 
light  in  the  hearings  was  the  strict 
protective  measures  that  apply  to 
listed  species  which  discouraged  the 
introduction  of  new  populations  into 
the  wild.  This  legislation  would  allow 
for  the  establishment  of  experimental 
populations  in  a  manner  that  would 
not  trigger  the  full  protective  meas- 
ures of  the  act. 

nnally,  we  learned  that  a  U.S.  court 
of  itfjpeals  decision  involving  the  Con- 
vention on  International  Trade  in  En- 
dangered Species  (CITES)  has  result- 
ed in  State  agencies  being  saddled 
with  biologically  meaningless  reauire- 
ments  regarding  the  preparation  of 
population  estimates  before  nonen- 
dangered,  legally  taken  animaig  could 
be  exported.  This  legislation  would 
overrule  that  decision.  It  requires  the 
Secretary  to  make  determinations  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  available  biologi- 
cal information  derived  from  "profes- 
sionally accepted"  wUdlife  manage- 
ment practices.  This  in  no  way  dimin- 
ishes the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  under  CTTES. 

Our  amendment  contains  a  3-year 
authorization  of  the  act  at  the  current 
levels.  This  should  provide  sufficient 
funding  for  effective  implementation 
of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation,  passed 
out  of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries Committee  without  a  dissenting 
vote,  was  not  designed  to  strengthen 
or   weaken   the   Endangered   Species 
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Act.  but  Sim  9iJ  to  make  it  woiii  better. 
As  such  it  shoiild  enhance  the  chances 
for  siirvival  of  the  more  than  700  spe- 
cies of  plants  and  »nitn«i<  that  have 
been  listed] as  endangered  or  threat- 
ened, j 

I  would  li^e  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  groups  that  have  been 
working  on  this  legislation.  It  is  an 
emotional  issue  but  all  sides  proved 
willing  to  listen  and  consider  the  views 
of  others  as  the  legislation  developed. 
I  think  that,  in  an  era  where  there  is 
an  air  of  confrontation  regarding  envi- 
ronmental fesues,  there  is  an  element 
of  hope  htre  that  should  be  nour- 
ished. I  urg^  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  bill. 


The    issue    of 
however,   is   on<  > 
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North  Carolina.  Mr. 
reserve  the  balance  of  my 


Mr.  JO: 
Speaker,  I 
time. 

Mr.  FOHSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  industrial 
revolution  Iswept  the  world  in  the 
1830's  it  brought  tremendous  benefits 
to  many  nations.  Unfortunately,  we 
soon  learned  that  these  benefits  were 
not  achieved  without  a  cost.  Part  of 
this  cost  was  the  modification  and  de- 
struction of  the  habitats  upon  which 
many  specibs  of  fish  and  wildlife  de- 
pended for  their  survival. 

The  En<mngered  Species  Act  was 
bom  out  0%  this  Nation's  concern  that 
the  price  ^f  progress  had  been  too 
high— that  a  greater  effort  must  be 
made  to  conserve  our  fish,  wildlife, 
and  plant  resources.  In  considering  the 
achievemeijts  of  this  act  we  often 
frame  the  Issue  in  terms  of  the  aes- 
thetic valu^  of  these  resources.  While 
this  is  Imoortant,  it  is  not  the  real 
issue.  I  suDmlt  to  you  that  the  real 
issue  is  the  dependence  of  man  on  di- 
verse biolo^cal  gene  pool.  Take  Just 
one  exantple:  Medical  chemistry. 
Nearly  40  percent  of  all  prescriptions 
written  in  tfie  United  States  contain  as 
their  chief  ingredients  compounds  de- 
rived from;plants,  including  lower  life 
from  planti.  It  was  through  the  explo- 
ration of  nliture  that  these  drugs  were 
discovered->-and  such  exploration  has 
a  long  histAry  of  pajring  off.  Centuries 
ago  the  Inicas  learned  of  the  antima- 
larial properties  of  the  cinchona  tree 
from  which  quinine  was  later  isolated. 
The  Foxglove  plant,  the  well-  lmo\^ 
source  of  the  heart  drug  digitalis  Is  yet 
another  example.  But  many  of  the 
most  Important  plant  drugs,  such  as 
the  antica4cer  drugs  used  in  the  treat- 
ment of  aodgkin's  disease,  were  only 
recently  discovered.  There  is  no  end  to 
the  ix>tentlal  for  discovery  of  this  type 
in  nature,  because  we  have  only  begun 
the  chemlifal  exploration  of  nature.  It 
is  the  preabrvation  of  biological  diver- 
sity which!  I  believe  is  the  key  issue 
before  us  today. 


biological  diversity, 
that  needs  to  be 
viewed  on  a  broado*  scale.  The  very 
fact  that  there  are  endangered  species 
in  this  world  is  ^mptomatic  of  the  in- 
creasingly endangered  status  of  nature 
itself.  We  are|  encroaching  upon 
nature  at  an  uiiprecedented  rate— in 
this  Nation  and  throughout  the  world. 
Species  are  disappearing  because  their 
habitats  are  disappearing.  I  recognize 
and  agree  that  {we  cannot  turn  back 
the  hands  of  time  and  dismantle  the 
industrial  machine  we  have  created. 
We  cannot  stop  all  further  growth  Just 
because  this  growth  consumes  the 
land  and  its  resources.  What  we  must 
achieve  Is  a  ba^ce  between  the  in- 
dustrial needs  of  our  society  and  the 
biological  need  to  prevent  the  extinc- 
tion of  species  which  represent  a  re- 
source of  equal  value.  The  amend- 
ments before  ufi  attempt  to  achieve 
such  a  balance.  I 

We  have  all  h^ard  the  cries  that  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  stopping  in- 
dustrial progress  in  this  Nation.  This 
is  not  true.  Thq  facts  in  no  way  sup- 
port this  assertibn.  In  the  last  3  fiscal 
years,  for  example,  there  have  been 
10,762  consultatjions  conducted  under 
the  Endangered'  Species  Act.  Of  those 
10,762  consultations,  only  102,  1.8  per- 
cent, resulted  in  a  finding  that  the 
project  in  question  would  Jeopardize 
the  continued  epdstence  of  an  endan- 
gered species.  Of  these  192  projects, 
modifications  wfere  made  in  185  and 
they  went  forward.  Only  seven 
projects  in  3  ye^rs  were  stopped  and  I 
would  point  out  i  that  of  those  seven  at 
least  five,  and  perhaps  all  seven,  were 
stopped  for  reasons  unrelated  to  the 
Endangered  Spejcies  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  facts  do  not  sup- 
port the  assertion  that  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  has  blocked  the  de- 
velopment of  American  industry. 
What  the  act  hte  done  is  inject  a  new 
consciousness  Into  the  process  by 
which  Industri^  growth  is  achieved. 
This  consciousness  is,  quite  simply,  an 
increased  awareness  of  the  economic, 
medical,  and  a^thetic  importance  of 
endangered  species,  these  species  are 
now  clearly  considered  when  a  project 
is  planned  and  carried  out.  Projects 
continue  to  go  forward  but  the  impact 
on  the  environaient  is  more  carefully 
considered  now.  The  purpose  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  is  conflict 
avoidance  throtigh  this  planning  proc- 
ess and  I  submii  to  you  that  the  statis- 
tics I  have  cited  prove  that  the  act  has 
been  a  great  success  in  this  regard. 

This  is  not  to  say,  however,  that  the 
act  is  without  weaknesses.  For  exam- 
ple, the  conflict  avoidance  process 
would  be  strengthened  if  consultations 
were  conducted  as  early  as  possible  in 
the  planning  pnocess.  H.R.  6133  specif- 
ically allows  th|s  to  occur.  Further,  it 
is  unreasonablejto  expect  the  consulta- 
tion and  biologi  cal  assessment  process- 
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es  nontahifd  to  the  *Kt  to  be 
iniWtnttrty  wlthoat  the  permit  appii- 
eaat  or  Uie  FMeral  acency  knowing 
the  zcaaons  for  the  extension.  H.R. 
6133  remedies  this  Iqr  eataMlihlng  a 
apttiBc  procedure  whereby  eonmlta- 
tions  and  Uologleal  aaseaaments 
cannot  be  extended  without  a  dear 
statement  of  the  reasons  for.  and  the 
Imgth  of.  the  extension. 

HJl.  6133  also  aeeks  to  remedy  the 
l»t>blem  faced  by  many  businessmen 
who  receive  a  biological  opinion  that 
their  project  will  not  Jeopardize  the 
continued  existence  of  a  species,  and 
yet  it  is  known  throughout  the  consul- 
tation process  that  the  project  wUl 
result  in  the  taking  of  a  certain 
number  of  the  species.  These  business- 
men, even  though  they  have  received 
a  favorable  report  on  their  project  and 
are  allowed  to  proceed,  are  confronted 
with  possible  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 9  of  the  act  which  says  that  the 
taking  of  a  single  endangered  qjecies 
violates  the  act.  HJl.  6133  addresses 
this  issue  by  providing  a  special  proce- 
Axae  which  will  result  in  a  section  9 
exemption  for  projects  which  have  re- 
ceived a  favorable  biological  opinion. 

Other  businessmen  confront  a  dif- 
ferent problem.  Their  projects  occur 
on  private  lands  and  they  are,  there- 
fore, unable  to  enter  into  the  consulta- 
tion and  exemption  process.  They  are, 
however,  still  governed  by  the  section 
9  prohibitions  of  the  act.  For  these 
businessmen,  H.R.  6133  creates  a  spe- 
cial permit  procedure  whereby  they 
may  be  given  a  permit  to  take  endan- 
gered species  if  the  taking  is  incidental 
to,  and  not  the  purpose  of,  the  project 
in  question  and  if  the  talcing  is  not 
likely  to  Jeopardize  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  the  species. 

The  amendments  we  are  considering 
also  make  it  clear  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference between  economic  consider- 
ations imder  the  act  and  biological 
considerations.  Whether  a  species  has 
declined  sufficiently  in  numbers  to 
Justify  its  listing  under  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  is  a  biological,  not 
an  economic,  question.  To  blend  the 
two  is  to  improperly  confuse  biology 
with  economics.  What  you  do  once  the 
species  is  listed  is  a  biological  and  an 
economic  question— a  question  which 
requires  a  balancing  of  the  biological 
needs  of  the  resource  with  develop- 
mental needs.  Unfortunately,  in  the 
past  few  years  biology  and  economics 
have  been  confused  and  intertwined  in 
the  listing  process.  H.R.  6133  remedies 
this  by  making  the  listing  process 
solely  biological  and  leaving  to  the  ex- 
emption process  the  balancing  of  eco- 
nomics and  biology. 

Finally,  H.R.  6133  addresses  the  so- 
called  bobcat  issue.  Specifically,  HJl. 
6133  provides  relief  from  the  UJ5. 
Court  of  Appeals  decision  which  man- 
dated the  onerous  requirement  of  reli- 
able population  estimates  before  no- 
detriment    findings    could    be    made 
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undo-  cms  and  before  bobcat  ex- 
ports eouid  be  allowed.  In  its  stead. 
H.R.  6133  permiU  no^tetriment  flnd- 
incB  to  be  moule  without  reliable  p<wu- 
latian  fstfmstes.  However,  if  popoia- 
tion  estimates  are  availalile.  they  must 
be  used  as  one  piut  of  the  data  coosid- 
tmA  in  making  a  no-detriment  deto-- 
mination.  Thus.  HJA.  61S3  deafly  re- 
lieves the  unneeessatily  restriedve  re- 
quirement of  the  Court  of  Appeals  de- 
cision, while  recognizing  the  desirabil- 
tty  of  using  population  estimates  when 
they  are  available. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HJl.  6133  represents  a 
step  forward  for  the  conservation  com- 
munity and  for  the  buriness  communi- 
ty. The  legislation  provides  for  a  clear 
and  reasonable  balance  in  the  Endan- 
gered i^)ecie8  Act  and  I  strongly  urge 
its  adoption. 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  6133.  a  bill  to 
reauthorize  and  amend  the  Endan- 
gered ^?ecies  Act  of  1973.  This  bill  re- 
affirms the  critical  importance  of  the 
goals  of  the  origiiuQ  legislation  and 
provides  means  for  achieving  those 
goals  more  effectively  and  expeditious- 
ly. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  one 
of  this  Nation's  most  important  and 
innovative  environmental  laws.  It  has 
also  been  one  of  the  most  successful. 
Since  its  passage  hundreds  if  not  thou- 
sands of  Federal  and  private  actions 
have  been  modified  to  protect  endan- 
gered species.  Many  industries,  large 
and  small,  have  voluntarily  adopted 
programs  to  avoid  harm  to  such  spe- 
cies. In  addition,  the  act  has  enabled 
the  United  States  to  begin  a  successful 
effort  to  reduce  illegal  trade  in  wild- 
life. 

A  strong  Endangered  Species  Act  is 
essential  to  preserve  both  the  variety 
and  quality  of  life  on  Earth.  Biologists 
estimate  that  species  are  vanishing  at 
the  rate  of  almost  one  a  day.  Once  a 
species  becomes  extinct,  it  is  lost  for- 
ever. Any  species  is  a  potential  new 
source  of  food,  energy,  chemicals,  or 
raw  materials  for  mankind.  Equally 
important,  all  species  are  interdepend- 
ent and  the  destruction  of  any  one 
species  diminishes  the  planet's  overall 
ecological  balance.  The  sacredness  of 
life  itself  should  deepen  our  concern 
and  respect  for  the  uniqueness  of  all 
life  forms. 

I  would  also  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
txmity  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Brxaux)  whose 
leadership  in  this  complex  and  diffi- 
cult area  of  legislation  has  enabled  the 
House  to  consider  this  potentially  con- 
troversial legislation  under  siupen- 
sions  proeediu«s.  I  urge  approval  of 
the  bill.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, during  the  past  6  months,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee has  carefxilly  reviewed  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  E^duigered  Species 
Act.  Our  review  has  clearly  demon- 


strated that  the  act  has  been  j 
ful  in  balanrinK  environmental  protec- 
tion and  erx>namlc  needs. 

Congreds  should  not  rinmm^^  tlie  aob- 
stanoe  of  the  act  lig^ly.  Doiliv  hear- 
ings, aonie  al  the  Nation's  leadinc  sci- 
entists testified  about  the  value  of 
many  life  forms  to  man.  Tiiey  enqrim- 
sized  that  the  macnitude  and  slgnlfl- 
canoe  of  the  eztlnetlon  probiem  is 
little  appreciated  and  that  the  implica- 
tions for  human  wdfare  are  far  more 
drastic  than  we  have  previously 
thought. 

It  is  estimated  that  5  to  10  million 
plant  and  animal  species  inhabit  the 
Earth.  Of  these,  aivroximately  1  mO- 
llon  will  became  extinct  during  the 
next  30  years,  according  to  testimony 
presented  to  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fisheries  and  WUdlife  by  Dr.  Peter  H. 
Raven,  director  of  the  Missouri  Botan- 
ical Garden. 

Our  understanding  of  the  interrelsr 
tionships  of  various  life  forms  on  our 
plant  is  limited.  We  still  do  not  know 
the  implications  of  losing  a  million 
species  in  the  next  30  years.  However. 
it  is  important  to  understand  that  the 
contribution  of  wild  species  to  the  wel- 
fare of  mankind  in  agriculture,  medi- 
cine, industry,  and  science  have  been 
of  incalculable  value.  These  contribu- 
tions will  continue  only  if  we  protect 
our  storehouse  of  biological  diversity. 
Just  as  one  example.  Dr.  Raven  de- 
scribed how  research  on  several  spe- 
cies of  evening  primrose  has  turned  up 
a  fatty  substance  that  may  help  us  to 
avoid  coronary  heart  disease  and  to 
cure  such  diseases  as  eczema  and  ar- 
thritis that  afflict  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  people.  Members  of  this  same 
plant  family  are  protected  under  our 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  no  one 
knows  what  secrets  of  medical  science 
they  hold. 

The  tragedy  of  losing  plant  and 
animal  species  to  the  void  of  extinc- 
tion is  that  we  are  losing  them  at  a 
pace  far  faster  than  we  can  evaluate 
their  utility  to  man.  The  Honorable 
James  L.  Buckley,  Under  Secretary  of 
State,  recently  stated: 

The  maintenance  of  biolorical  diversity  Is 
fundamental  not  only  to  maintaining  life  on 
earth  over  the  long  term,  but  also  to  achiev- 
ing our  economic  development  and  quality 
of.llfe  goals  over  the  nearer  term  .  .  .  Pct- 
mltting  high  rates  of  extinction  ...  .is  tan- 
tamount to  bookbuming;  but  it  is  even 
worse,  in  that  it  involves  books  yet  to  be  de- 
ciphered and  read. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  wild  plants  and  ani- 
mals are  not  only  uplifting  to  the 
human  spirit,  but  they  are  absolutely 
essential— as  a  practical  matter— to 
our  continued  healthy  existence.  This 
is  a  bill  that  vigorously  protects  our 
natural  heritage  at  the  same  time  as  it 
provides  for  a  timely  balancing  of  en- 
vironmental and  economic  interests  on 
those  rare  occasions  when  the  two  are 
irreconcilably  in  conflict.   Both  ele- 
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ments  are  necessary  if  we  are  to  have 
a  strong,  workable  act. 

Iidr.  Speaker,  as  my  colleagues  con- 
sider the  Endangered  Species  Act,  I 
hope  that  they  will  bear  in  mind  the 
inestimable  value  of  our  wild  natural 
heritage.* 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6133  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  approve  this  important  leg- 
islation, which  was  unanimously  re- 
ported out  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Fisheries  and 
WQdlife  Subcommittee,  Mr.  Breaux, 
and  the  ranking  minority  member,  Mr. 
FoRSTTHE,  are  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  hard  work  they  and  their  staff 
have  done  to  bring  to  the  floor  this  ex- 
cellent piece  of  legislation,  which  pre- 
serves the  integrity  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  and  reinforces  congres- 
sional commitment  to  the  protection 
of  valuable  flora  and  fauna  in  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  the  preservation 
of  a  balanced  ecological  system,  and 
H.R.  6133  maintains  the  real  intent 
and  principles  of  the  act.  The  law  is 
designed  to  preserve  ecological  com- 
munities and  preserve  diversity,  and 
despite  the  potential  for  divisive  con- 
troversy which  this  topic  has,  the  ef- 
forts of  all  involved  have  resulted  in  a 
bill  which  does  not  abrogate  the  cause 
of  protection  of  endangered  species. 

Obviously,  extinction  which  occurs 
as  part  of  the  historical  process  of  nat- 
ural selection  is  a  fact  with  which  we 
should  not  tamper,  but  the  question 
before  us  today  concerns  not  this  nat- 
ural extinction  but  rather  the  impact 
of  technological  developments,  lu-ban 
growth,  and  suburban  expansion,  on 
the  habitats  of  certain  plant  and 
animal  species.  We  must  take  responsi- 
bility for  our  actions  when  they 
impact  on  the  destruction  or  preserva- 
tion of  a  species. 

The  enactment  of  the  ESA  in  1973 
was  a  major  step  forward  in  recogniz- 
ing that  responsibility,  and  in  amend- 
ing the  law  today,  I  believe  we  are  con- 
tinuing to  act  to  protect  and  preserve 
what  are  valuable  contributions  to  a 
balanced  ecology  and  scientific  re- 
search efforts. 

Again.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port HJi.  6133  and  insure  the  approval 
of  these  amendments  to  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act.* 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
Amendments.  H.R.  6133,  and  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  for  its  passage. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  is  one 
of  the  world's  strongest  laws  to  pre- 
vent species  extinction.  Many  of  its 
supporters  believed  the  act  itself  had 
been  targeted  for  extinction  by  those 
who  viewed  it  as  an  unwieldy  and  un- 
workable approach  to  protecting  our 
natural  heritage. 


However,  oiu"  committee  developed  a 
compromise  bill  which  won  the  sup- 
port of  scientists,  conservation  groups, 
wildlife  managers,  and  industry.  Along 
with  extending  the  act's  protection  for 
3  years,  the  bill  makes  a  number  of  im- 
portant i^iprovements  in  the  law. 
They  include  streamlining  the  listing 
process  far  threatened  and  endan- 
gered speQes,  and  requiring  that  list- 
ing decisions  be  made  solely  on  a  scien- 
tific, biological  basis.  In  addition,  the 
bill  gives  nigbest  priority  in  develop- 
ment of  repovery  plans  to  species  most 
threatened  by  human  activities  in  an 
attempt  td  focus  the  law's  protections 
where  nee<  is  greatest. 

My  colleagues  on  the  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  Committee  are 
to  be  commended  for  reporting  this 
measure  send  I  urge  its  passage  and 
prompt  enactment.* 
•  Mr.  BAtLEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express  my 
support  fir  H.R.  6133,  which  would 
amend  anM  reauthorize  the  1973  En- 
dangered Species  Act.  I  would  also  like 
to  commend  Congressmen  Jones  and 
Breaux  for  their  leadership  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  aild  Fisheries  Committee  for 
reporting  this  bill  to  the  floor. 

As  my  oolleagues  who  have  studied 
this  bill  are  aware,  in  the  past  300 
years,  approximately  150  species  of 
American  birds  and  animals  have 
become  extinct.  Since  the  Endangered 
Species  A$t  became  law  in  1973,  how- 
ever, onlyj  one  species  has  become  ex- 
tinct. Theiact  has  successfully  protect- 
ed 756  spepies,  288  of  which  are  on  the 
U.S.  Endafigered  Species  List,  and  it  is 
a  model  for  international  efforts  to 
protect  iniperiled  animals  and  plants. 

Under  the  Endangered  Species  Act, 
Federal  agencies  and  private  firms  re- 
quiring Federal  funds  or  permits  must 
insure  that  their  activities  do  not  Jeop- 
ardize thQ  existence  of  an  endangered 
or  threatiened  species  or  adversely 
affect  its  critical  habitat.  The  taking, 
harming,  or  harassing  of  such  species 
are  also  prohibited.  Before  any  poten- 
tially harmful  developments  can  take 
place,  the  agencies  involved  must  con- 
sult with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdiife 
Service  toi  determine  how  listed  species 
may  be  aifected.  Consultations  rarely 
result  in  the  discontinuance  of 
projects;  between  1979  and  1981,  the 
Service  i^ued  Jeopardy  decisions  for 
only  about  2  percent  of  its  consulta- 
tions, ani  in  the  great  majority  of 
these  cases,  a  reasonable  alternative 
could  be  found.  Consultations  have 
proven  toj  be  effective  methods  for  in- 
suring that  endangered  species  are 
protected  while  not  causing  luidue 
delay  In  the  projects  considered. 

This  protection  of  wildlife  is  a  con- 
cern whldh  I  share  with  the  members 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  who  have  done  a  fine  Job 
in  their  consideration  of  this  bill.  I 
intend  to  Bdd  my  support  to  H.R.  6133. 
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and  I  urge  all  niy  colleagues  to  join  me 
in  voting  for  ^his  important  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNitlDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6133,  a 
bill  to  reauthoijize  and  amend  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act. 

Species  extinctions  are  now  occur- 
ring at  a  rate  of  one  species  every  day. 
This  is  a  faster  rate  than  at  any  other 
time  on  our  planet  and  will  increase 
unless  we  take  strong  action  to  halt 
species  extinction.  This  massive  reduc- 
tion in  biologicRl  diversity  strains  the 
health  of  our  ecosystems  and  de- 
ces  of  discovering  nat- 
of  importance  to  med- 

d  agriculture, 
red  Species  Act  has 
proven  to  be  oiie  of  this  Nation's  most 
important,  innovative,  and  successful 
environmental  laws.  Since  its  passage 
in  1973,  hundreds.  If  not  thousands,  of 
Federal  and  private  actions  have  been 
modified  to  protect  endangered  spe- 
cies. Many  businesses,  large  Eind  small, 
have  voluntarily  adopted  programs  to 
avoid  harm  tb  such  species.  Most 
States  have  passed  their  own  Ehidan- 
gered  Species  ^cts.  And  that  act  has 
enabled  the  United  States  to  begin  a 
successful  effon  to  reduce  illegal  trade 
^  wildlife. 

The  provisicns  of  H.R.  6133  will 
insure  that  in  he  future,  decisions  re- 
specting the  lifting  of  species  will  re- 
flect credible,  acientific  judgments  and 
that  species  that  are  in  fact  threat- 
ened or  endangered  will  be  promptly 
so  listed.  The  act  provides  ample  op- 
portunity subsequent  to  the  listing  of 
a  species  to  Inlance  the  benefits  of 
protecting  a  lilted  species  against  the 
cost  of  doing  ko.  Indeed,  that  is  pre- 
cisely the  purpose  of  the  exemption 
process  which  jcongress  added  in  1978 
and  which  this  bill  further  stream- 
lines. This  caneful  balancing  must  be 
done  at  the  eifemption  state,  but  it  is 
inappropriate  ^d  unnecessary  at  the 
time  of  listing,!  when  the  only  relevant 
inquiry  is  the  Ibiological  status  of  the 
species.  Under  H.R.  6133,  because  bio- 
logical considerations  are  to  be  the 
sole  determinfints  of  listing  decisions, 
Executive  Order  12291  and  other  au- 
thorities requiring  consideration  of 
nonbiological  factors  in  agency  rule- 
making will  have  no  application  to  the 
listing  process. 

The  amendiaents  that  H.R.  6133 
makes  to  sectipn  5  of  the  act  will  also 
enable  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
move  quici^y  Xo  consider  the  status  of 
many  species  that  had  previously  been 
proposed  for  listing  but  were  with- 
drawn becaus^  of  the  Secretary's  in- 
ability to  comply  with  the  onerous  list- 
ing procedures  that  we  now  abandon. 
These  species  may  now  be  considered 
again  for  listing  based  on  the  best 
available  biological  information  with- 
out regard  to  when  that  information 
was  developec.  The  Secretary  deter- 


mined only  a  year  and  a  half  ago  that 
"sufficient  information  [isl  on  hand  to 
support  the  biological  appropriate- 
ness" of  listing  a  large  nimiber  of 
these  previously  proposed  species. 
H.R.  6133  will  enable  the  Secretary 
promptly  to  repropose  and  list  these 
species. 

Section  4— Convention  Implementa- 
tion—of H.R.  6133  constructively  re- 
solves the  controversy  over  the  ap- 
peals court  decision  pertaining  to 
bobcat  pelt  exports  under  the  Conven- 
tion on  International  Trade  in  Endan- 
gered Species  (CITES).  The  compro- 
mise language  amending  section  8A  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  strongly 
upholds  U.S.  obligations  to  regulate 
exports  of  wildlife  species  protected  by 
CITES  (article  IV).  Moreover,  the 
compromise  language  selectively  over- 
turns that  portion  of  the  court's  ruling 
that  specifically  requires  "reliable  pop- 
ulation estimates"  for  valid  decisions 
concerning  permissible  exports,  and 
stipulates  that  scientific  authority 
advice  on  exports  shall  be  based  upon 
"the  best  available  information  de- 
rived from  professionally  accepted 
wildlife  management  practices."  The 
use  of  available  population  estimates 
is  not  excluded,  but  incorporated  by  a 
broader  and  rigorous  information 
standard  in  H.R.  6133. 

H.R.  6133  also  contains  a  number  of 
provisions  that  will  generally  improve 
the  administration  of  the  act  by  reduc- 
ing delays  or  eliminating  potentially 
contradictory  provisions.  These 
amendments  include:  first,  a  reduction 
of  over  50  percent  in  the  time  during 
which  an  exemption  application  may 
be  considered:  second,  a  time  deadline 
on  consultations  under  section  7  of  the 
act  that  can  be  extended  only  with  the 
approval  of  a  permit  or  license  appli- 
cant: and  third,  a  provision  which  per- 
mits the  "taking"  of  a  species  which 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  no-Jeopardy 
section  7  finding  if  reasonable  meas- 
lU'es  are  taken  to  minimize  the  take. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6133  represents 
an  excellent  package  of  amendments 
to  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  It 
makes  an  already  good  law  even  more 
practical  and  effective.  It  reaffirms 
U.S.  leadership  in  the  protection  of 
threatened  and  endangered  species.  I 
strongly  support  H.R.  6133  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  vote  for  it.* 
•  Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  H.R.  6133,  the  reau- 
thorization of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act.  I  particularly  wish  to  commend 
the  subcommittee  chairman,  Mr. 
Breaux,  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  for  their  diligent  and  care- 
ful work  in  bringing  before  this  House 
a  bill  that  continues  the  commitment 
our  Nation  made  in  1973  to  protecting 
endangered  animal  and  plant  species. 

Since  its  enactment  in  1973,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  has  been  the 
keystone  of  ovir  Nation's  effort  to  pro- 


tect animal  and  plant  species  that  are 
currently  in  danger  of  extinction  or 
that  may  become  so  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  continued  existence  today 
of  many  species  can  be  attributed  to 
the  act's  protection.  H.R.  6133  contin- 
ues the  basic  policies  of  the  act. 

The  legislation  which  we  consider 
today  is  a  delicate  compromise  be- 
tween the  legitimate  concerns  of  the 
environmental  community  and  the 
fears  of  others  that  the  act  could  be 
used  to  block  projects  essentisd  for  the 
economic  development  and  growth  of 
our  Nation.  I  applaud  the  interested 
parties  for  the  cooperative  spirit  that 
they  have  shown  in  negotiating  the 
final  version  of  the  legislation.  As  one 
who  has  occasionally  been  critical  of 
the  singleminded  pursuit  of  environ- 
mental considerations  to  the  exclusion 
of  those  for  economic  growth,  I  com- 
mend the  environmental  community, 
particularly  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  Reauthorization  Coordinating 
Committee,  for  the  attitude  of  reason- 
ableness and  practicality  they  have 
shown. 

H.R.  6133  presents  a  balanced  com- 
promise. To  be  sure,  neither  side  has 
secured  all  that  it  originally  sought, 
but  both  sides  have  won  significant 
parts  of  their  original  requests.  The 
result  is  a  blU  that  accepts  the  major 
thrust  of  the  1978  and  1979  amend- 
ments while  incorporating  some 
changes  which  reflect  our  practical  ex- 
perience with  the  act  after  enactment 
of  those  amendments. 

Mr.  speaker,  we  all  recognize  the 
need  to  make  minor  modifications  of 
the  act  in  order  to  make  it  work  more 
smoothly  and  effectively,  but  I  think 
oiu-  experience  with  the  act  demon- 
strates that  it  has  generally  been  quite 
successful  in  meeting  its  goals.  To  the 
extent  that  problems  have  emerged, 
they  seem  to  come  more  from  the  im- 
plementation of  the  act  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  than  from  defects 
in  the  legislation  itself. 

Like  many  of  my  colleagues,  I  have 
been  distressed  by  the  lack  of  action 
by  the  current  Interior  E)epartment  in 
listing  species.  When  we  made  changes 
in  section  4  during  the  1978  and  1979 
amendments,  we  did  not  intend  that 
the  new  procedures  be  used  as  a  device 
for  unnecessarily  delaying  decisions  on 
listing.  H.R.  6133  removes  the  problem 
of  unnecessary  delay  by  requiring  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  to  complete 
action  on  a  listing  proposal  within  1 
year  of  the  publication  of  the  propos- 
al. Furthermore,  the  Secretary  must 
act  on  a  petition  for  listing  within  180 
days.  These  provisions  should  solve 
the  listing  problems  we  have  been  en- 
countering recently. 

I  remain  convinced  that  the  designa- 
tion of  critical  habitat,  along  with  its 
accompanying  economic  analysis,  is  a 
necessary  part  of  the  balancing  of  in- 
terests required  by  the  act.  I  am  thus 
pleased  that  H.R.  6133  retains  the  con- 


cept of  critical  habitat  and  requires 
the  designation  of  critical  habitat 
within  a  limited  period  of  time  follow- 
ing listing  in  those  instances  where 
habitat  designation  cannot  occur  con- 
current with  listing.  Designation  of 
critical  habitat  furthers  both  the  con- 
cerns of  development  groups  (who 
thus  are  better  able  to  evaluate  the 
risk  of  a  proposed  project)  and  envi- 
ronmentalists (who  thus  know  better 
where  to  focus  their  efforts  at  protec- 
tion and  recovery). 

I  am  also  glad  that  H.R.  6133  retains 
the  basic  elements  of  the  section  7  ex- 
emption process,  and  I  endorse  the 
provisions  for  early  consultation  as 
well  as  for  streamlining  the  actual 
time  required  by  the  exemption  proc- 
ess. I  continue  to  feel,  as  I  did  when 
we  passed  the  amendments  in  1978 
and  1979,  that  there  must  be  an  ex- 
emption from  the  act  for  those 
projects  which  are  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic growth  and  prosperity  of  the 
country  but  which  luifortimately  con- 
flict with  the  prohibitions  of  the  act. 
H.R.  6133  recognizes  the  need  for  such 
an  exemption  and  facilitates  the  work- 
ing of  the  section  7  process,  cutting  by 
roughly  half  the  amoimt  of  time 
during  which  an  exemption  applica- 
tion may  be  considered. 

H.R.  6133  also  strengthens  the  role 
of  professional  State  wildlife  manage- 
ment officials  and  it  likewise  strength- 
ens the  position  of  the  States  in  oper- 
ating their  wildlife  management  pro- 
grams. These  changes  reflect  the  view 
that  most  States  are  trying  to  run  pro- 
fessional management  programs  and 
that  State  officials  are  sometimes 
more  familiar  with  the  particular  wild- 
life problems  in  their  States  than  are 
Federal  officials. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  indicated  earlier, 
the  bill  before  us  today  is  a  carefully 
crafted  compromise,  arrived  at  after 
extensive  negotiation  with  interested 
parties.  Having  worked  long  hours 
with  my  colleagues  on  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  Conser- 
vation and  the  Environment  in  draft- 
ing the  1978  and  1979  amendments,  I 
am  particularly  pleased  that  this  bill 
was  much  easier  to  negotiate  than 
those  earlier  ones  were.  I  feel  that 
H.R.  6133  offers  a  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  reauthorization  of  this  im- 
portant act,  and  I  heartily  endorse  it.* 
*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  support  passage  of  H.R.  6133,  the 
Endangered  Species  Reauthorization 
Act. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  that  oversees 
the  UJS.  voluntary  contribution  to  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Convention  on 
International  Trade  in  Endangered 
Species  (CITES),  I  am  particularly  in- 
terested in  those  sections  of  the  bill  re- 
lating to  the  implementation  of 
CITES.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  has  long  been  committed 
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to  improved  implemen^tiwa  of.  and 
iHtiMler  adhocnoe  to  CITES,  wbose 
mvotiatloD  the  United  States  Inittated 
rly  a  decade  aga  Seventy-aeren 
ire  BOW  patties  to  CITES. 
Tbe  Couveutioai  rapreaents  tbe  most 
oomprehenshre  multilateral  effort  to 
protect  wpetHtea  ttareatetied  by  overex- 
plottation  throu^  international  trade. 
Tbe  1973  fiidansered  Species  Act  pro- 
motes XJ&  impleraentation  of  the 
intomaUonal  acreement.  and  stands  as 
an  example  to  other  countries  seeidng 
to  protect  and  to  maintain  the  integri- 
ty of  their  species  diversity. 

Mr.  ^^eaker.  I  wish  to  commend  my 
disHngniiihed  colleague,  Mr.  Bbxacx. 
chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Subcommittee  on  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life Ccmservation  and  the  Environ- 
ment, for  his  outstanding  leadership 
during  considerati<»i  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
ELR.  6133.* 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Bir.  I%)eaker,  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  as  presently 
conceived,  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  mecha- 
nism whereby  we  can  attempt  to  pre- 
serve the  diversity  of  nature  and  the 
as  yet  unlmown  riches  that  diversity 
has  to  offer  us,  whUe  at  the  same  time 
allow  us  to  get  on  about  our  business 
of  living  and  working  in  a  complex 
modem  society. 

Critical  to  the  problem  of  maintain- 
ing species  diversity  is  the  time  previ- 
ously taken  in  the  listing  or  determi- 
nation of  whether  a  species  is  endan- 
gered or  threatened.  It  is  believed  that 
no  single  day  goes  by  without  another 
species  becoming  extinct  somewhere  in 
the  world.  The  rate  of  extinction  is  in- 
creasing, expected  to  reach  10,000  per 
year  by  the  end  of  this  decftde.  By  the 
year  2000,  fiiUy  20  percent  of  the  spe- 
cies now  on  Earth  will  have  disap- 
peared. The  provisions  in  this  amend- 
ed act  specifying  that  a  decision  be 
made  within  1  year  of  a  proposed  list- 
ing appears  to  me  to  be  a  positive 
means  of  retarding  the  rate  of  extinc- 
tion. 

Similarly,  the  section  7  exemption 
process  which  has  proven  in  the  past 
to  be  an  effective  means  of  reconcilia- 
tion between  an  endangered  species 
and  economic  development  has  been 
streamlined  and  shortened  from  a 
maximum  of  360  days  to  170  days. 
This  acceleration  will  go  far  toward  re- 
lieving the  frustrations  and  expenses 
formerly  experienced  by  permit  appli- 
cants by  allowing  them  to  enter  earlier 
into  the  planning  phase  of  a  project. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
focused  the  attention  of  the  entire 
world  on  the  problem  of  its  diminish- 
ing living  resources.  The  United  States 
has  provided  leadership  In  this  impor- 
tant area  and  the  act  has  served  as  a 
model  worthy  of  emulation.  The  En- 
dangered Species  Act,  as  amended,  will 
continue  to  serve  that  role  by  demon- 
strating a  clear  commitment  by  this 
Nation  to  maintaining  the  diversity  of 


life  while  Mill  permitting  human  and 
industrial  development. 

The  half  eagle  and  the  peregrine 
falcon  are  iall  part  of  the  environment 
of  Chesapeake  Bay  In  Maryland, 
which  I  represent.  Even  the  small  Del- 
marva  fox  squirrel  is  an  integral  part 
of  a  complex  environmental  system, 
impossible*  to  evaluate  economically, 
but  part  of  the  richness  of  the  region. 
The  Endangered  Species  Act,  as 
amended,  fwill  insure  their  continui- 
ty.*   

Mr.  FOttSYTBE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  fivther  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  backthe  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JOIfES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  |  have  no  further  requests 
for  time,  «tnd  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  tim^    

The  SI^LAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlQman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Joint^)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  gnd  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  6133, 
as  amended. 

The  quastion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  havng  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  reatt  "A  bill  to  amend  the  En- 
dangered Species  Act  of  1973." 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  I 


PERMISSION  FOR  CERTAIN 
MEMBERS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
THE  JDDGET  TO  SUBMIT 
AMENE  SCENT  IN  THE  NATURE 
OF  A  I  lUBSTITUTE  TO  HOUSE 
CONCU IRENT  RESOLUTION 

352.  FD  ST  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTIOJ  ON  THE  BUDGET, 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

Mr.  BRiL^UX.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimoui  consent  that  Representa- 
tive JoHEl  of  Oldahoma  and  Repre- 
sentative Latta  of  Ohio  each  have 
imtil  6  p.nl.  today  to  submit  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
the  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  352)!  revising  the  congressional 
budget  fo^  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting 
forth  thei  congressional  budget  for 
fiscal  yeait  1983.  for  printing  in  today's 
Congressional  Record. 

Copies  of  these  amendments  should 
also  be  sul^mitted  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  by  d  p.m. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaq  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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before  people  of  a 
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we  generally  forget  to  do  is  tell  these 
young  people  how  to  deal  with  the 
world  in  such  a  manner  that  the  out- 
come will  more  closely  resemble  the 
former  than  the  latter.  On  May  29, 
Mr.  R.  E.  Merder,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  the  Ooodyear  Tire 
&  Rubber  Co.,  addressed  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  A^erett  College  in  Dan- 
ville. Va.,  and  d|d  Just  that. 

Mr.  Mercer  brought  home  to  Aver- 
ett's  1982  graduate  some  of  the  cold 
realities  as  to  Why  the  world  they  are 
entering  is  something  less  than  a  red 
airport  upon  ftrhich  they  can  stroll 
into  a  trouble-free  futures  and  it 
would  do  us  Well  to  ponder  these 
things  oursel^^.  Lowering  interest 
te  be-all-and-end-all  of 
ery.  We  must  rediscov- 
mportance  to  ourselves 
and  to  our  national  well-being  the 
value  of  the  work  ethic,  the  impor- 
tance of  quality  in  performance  and 
product,  if  we  are  to  complete  in  world 
markets.  The  significance  of  integrity 
m  our  public  and  private  lives  is  an  im- 
perative if  wejare  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  world  leadership. 

Mr.  Mercer  ^fzs  an  excellent  choice 
of  speaker  bulf  this  is  not  surprising 
for  he  was  cho$en  by  Dr.  Howard  Lee. 
president  of  JAverett.  a  gentleman 
whose  life  and  {professional  career  has 
revealed  thos^  fine  qualities  Mr. 
Mercer  extolled. 

I  commend  Mr.  Mercer's  address  to 
your  reading  and  include  it  in  the 
Rbcors  as  follows: 

Good  morning,  Dr.  Lee's  introduction  re- 
minds me  of  another  time  I  was  to  address  a 
group  of  college  students.  The  professor 
who  was  to  introduce  me  asked  beforehand 
what  I  would  likf  him  to  say.  With  custom- 
ary modesty  I  replied,  "Please,  just  keep  it 
short."  I 

He  took  me  atj  my  word,  and  put  me  on 
the  stage  in  one  sentence:  I  understand  that 
"the  less  said  atx^t  Mr.  Mercer,  the  better." 

Dr.  Lee  was  cdnsiderably  more  generous. 
But  I  wish  he  had  mentioned  my  qualifica- 
tions as  one  witti  something  of  value  to  say 
to  this  graduatinf  class  of  1982. 

He  could  have  described  me  as  something 
of  an  authority  on  education.  After  all,  I 
have  five  children,  the  first  one  of  whom  I 
sent  off  to  college  in  1967. 1  hope  to  see  the 
fifth  one  get  his  degree  in  1990— that's  a  23- 
year  span  of  significant  contribution  to 
higher  education,  the  Coca-Cola  Co.,  and 
Levi  Strauss.        i 

That's  not  all:  t  offer  my  children  counsel- 
ing whenever  I  see  the  need  for  it— some  of 
which  they  occasionally  accept— with  for- 
bearance, if  not  gratitude. 

And  in  return,  i  they  give  me  a  glimpse  of 
the  world  as  seeh  without  bifocals. 
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Their  views  of  the  world  differ  consider- 
ably from  those  I  had  when  I  flipped  the 
tassle  on  my  own  mortarboard  36  years  ago 
and  prepared  to  clean  up  the  mess  my  elders 
had  made  of  the  world. 

But  I  suspect  that  my  class  and  your  class 
have  that  ideal  in  common.  In  fact,  you  may 
well  be  thinking  that  senior  businessmen 
like  me  have  left  you  a  pretty  sad  economy. 
There's  a  story  about  baseball  hall-of- 
famer  Frankie  Frisch  who  closed  out  his 
career  as  a  player-manager. 

In  one  game,  a  rookie  second  baseman  was 
having  a  reaUy  bad  day,  dropping  ground 
balls,  missing  double  plays  and  making  bad 
throws.  He  couldn't  do  anything  right. 

Finally.  Frisch  had  all  he  could  take.  He 
ran  onto  the  field,  grabbed  the  rookie's 
glove,  and  took  over  second  himself. 

Frisch  promptly  made  three  straight 
errors.  He  stomped  back  to  the  dugout  and 
yelled  at  the  rookie:  "You've  got  second 
base  so  messed  up  nobody  can  play  it!" 

Whatever  the  reason,  whoever  deserves 
the  credit  or  blame,  the  world  in  1982  is 
vastly  different  from  a  business  standpoint 
than  the  one  confronting  the  class  of  1946. 
In  my  opinion,  you  are  entering  a  world 
that  is  thrashing  in  the  throes  of  a  second 
industrial  revolution. 

Many  of  the  same  forces  that  spread  Eng- 
land's industrial  revolution  to  western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  in  the  19th 
century  are  at  work  transforming  the  face 
of  industry  as  we  approach  the  21st  century. 
In  the  broad  sense,  the  forces  behind  this 
revolution  are  identical  to  those  that  drove 
the  first:  Technological  and  managerial  in- 
novations. 

Where  the  physical  wares  of  the  first  rev- 
olution were  the  flying  shuttle,  the  steam 
engine,  the  sewing  machine,  and  the  spin- 
ning Jenny,  today,  it's  the  semiconductor, 
the  memory  chip,  the  robot,  and  yes,  even 
an  upcoming  Japanese  version  of  pac  man. 

Rather  than  the  autocratic,  paternalistic 
and  often  adversarial  managerial  styles  bom 
of  the  first  revolution,  we  are  moving 
toward  participative  management  where 
manager  and  employee  work  together  to  set 
objectives  and  solve  problems. 

The  geography  of  the  first  industrial  revo- 
lution was  essentially  of  the  western  world. 
The  second  Is  different.  Think  about  it:  The 
watch  you'll  be  looking  at  if  I  talk  too  long 
probably  was  made  overseas;  so  was  the 
camera  your  parents  will  be  using  to  snap 
your  picture  in  your  cap  and  gown;  like  the 
stereo  that  helped  you  concentrate  on  your 
studies  as  you  listened  to  the  top  40;  and, 
the  TV  that  helped  you  keep  up  with  Gen- 
eral Hospital. 
Few  of  these  are  coming  from  Europe. 
While  the  needs  and  the  markets  of  the 
United  States  and  Europe  propelled  the 
first  revolution,  the  second  is  being  powered 
by  countries  In  Asia,  Africa  and  South 
America  in  their  struggle  for  the  affluence 
we've  enjoyed  for  so  long. 

Does  this  mean  that  because  more  want  to 
share  in  the  pie.  we  must  accept  a  smaller 
portion,  a  less  tasty  slice?  No.  on  both 
counts. 

It  does  mean  we  can  no  longer  rest  on  our 
laurels.  That  we,  too  must  face  new  realities 
and  new  challenges. 

We  must  shake  ourselves  out  of  our  com- 
placency and  into  competitive  shape  again 
with  the  same  burning  desire  to  invent,  to 
ituiovate.  to  excel,  to  win  as  did  our  fore- 
bears in  the  years  that  followed  the  inven- 
tion of  the  telephone  and  telegraph. 

At  one  time,  U.S.  industry  could  claim  to 
be  consistently  first  among  the  world's  ma- 


chine tool  buUders,  a  producer  of  47  percent 
of  the  world's  raw  steel,  and  the  dominant 
producer  of  automobiles  accounting  for 
three-fourths  of  the  world  total.  That  was 
in  1950. 

By  1970,  Americans  were  making  only  20 
percent  of  the  world's  raw  steel  and  a  third 
of  the  world's  autos.  And  our  machine  tool 
builders  were  down  to  third  place. 

Today's  statistics  unfortunately  show  the 
U.S.  has  slipped  even  further.  You  no  longer 
can  buy  an  American-made  radio  or  black- 
and-white  TV  set;  40  percent  of  our  color 
TV's  are  imported;  we  account  now  for  only 
18  percent  of  the  world's  steel  production, 
and.  close  to  my  heart,  only  25  percent  of 
world  tire  production,  a  six-point  slip  since 
1972. 

Here  in  Danville— headquarters  of  world- 
known  Dan  River  Mills— the  textile  and 
clothing  industries  also  have  given  up  some 
of  their  market  to  foreign  firms.  One  of 
every  seven  articles  of  clothing  we  buy  is 
now  imported. 

What  happened?  It  would  be  easy  to  point 
to  the  Arab  oil  embargo  of  1973  and  say 
that  was  the  start  of  our  decline.  Actually, 
the  embargo  was  mostly  an  alarm  bell  that 
alerted  us  to  a  situation  that  had  been  de- 
veloping for  some  time. 

Namely,  that  the  U£.  no  longer  had  many 
of  the  competitive  advantages  we  had  long 
taken  for  granted. 

Not  only  in  oil,  but  in  many  raw  materials. 
For  example  at  present  the  U.S.  has  no  do- 
mestic production  of  chrome,  manganese  or 
platinum.  The  major  sources  of  these  are 
southern  Africa  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Nor  do  we  produce  cobalt.  That  comes 
from  two  newly  independent  countries  in 
central  Africa— Zaire  and  Zambia. 

Of  the  more  than  60  commodities  listed  as 
essential  to  our  national  security,  two-thirds 
are  metals  and  minerals.  We  are  self-suffi- 
cient in  only  two  minerals— molybdenum 
and  magnesium. 

When  the  alarm  went  off,  we  opened  our 
eyes  to  the  fact  that  we  no  longer  set  the 
rules  for  international  commerce,  nor  had 
unlimited  access  to  and  use  of  the  world's 
resources.  We  are  indeed  dependent  on 
other  countries  of  the  world. 

That  realization  made  more  acute  our 
awareness  that  our  plants  and  equipment 
were  not  kept  as  modem  as  they  might  have 
been  *  *  *  that  we  had  been  crippling  our- 
selves with  regulation  and  punitive  tax- 
ation—creating lethargy  and  drkining  the 
supply  of  capital  needed  for  new  equipment, 
productivity,  and  catch-up  technology. 

Our  first  reaction  was  to  take  a  defeatist 
attitude,  throw  up  our  hands  and  begin  talk- 
ing about  a  no-growth  economy. 

We  started  to  turn  that  attitude  around, 
though,  in  1980  when  we  expressed  our  na- 
tional resolve  by  electing  an  administration 
committed  to  pumping  new  life  into  our  na- 
tional competitive  stature. 

Now  that  we  have  expressed  that  resolve, 
we  are  trying  to  return  to  sound  economic 
policies  that  encourse  investment  and 
growth,  and  we  are  finding  that  the  road 
back  is  a  lot  longer  than  the  downhill  course 
we  had  been  traveling. 

The  media  reports  on  our  uphill  struggle 
daily— high  interest  rates,  unemployment, 
sagging  Industry,  lagging  productivity.  So 
where  are  we  now  on  that  road  to  recovery? 
Perhaps  a  fitting  odometer  for  us  is  our 
own  automobile  industry,  upon  which  our 
economy  has  depended  upon  so  heavily  as 
the  provider  of  one  in  every  six  jobs  in  the 
country  over  the  years. 

We  know  that  U.S.  cars  today  match— and 
in  some  cases  beat— tbe  fuel  efficiency  of 


imports.  We  know  that  the  fit  and  finish  of 
American  cars  has  made  tremendous  strides, 
and  that  many  of  the  '**«*»"«  and  ride  quali- 
ties truly  are  more  pleasing  than  thoae 
coming  from  overseas. 

Despite  that,  the  portion  of  the  UJB.  new 
car  market  claimed  by  imports  continues  to 
rise  and  is  now  at  30  percent.  Detroit  ex- 
pects to  build  less  than  6  million  cars  in 
1982.  the  lowest  level  in  twenty  years. 

Interest  rates  and  sticker  shock,  not  to 
mention  tbe  current  state  of  the  economy, 
certainly  provide  part  of  the  explanation 
But  I'm  convinced  that  our  shaken  confi- 
dence is  still  far  lower  tban  drcumstanoes 
warrant. 

Perhaps  the  late  Sam  Cxoldwyn  of  Metro- 
Goldwyn-Mayer  provided  the  right  analysis 
several  years  ago  when  he  was  commenting 
on  why  there  had  been  a  sharp  drop  in 
movie  attendance.  Sam  said  at  the  time. 
"When  people  don't  go  to  tbe  movies,  you 
can't  stop  them." 

If  Sam  were  alive  today,  be  would  prob- 
ably look  at  Detroit  and  say.  "When  people 
don't  buy  cars,  you  can't  stop  them." 

Whatever,  our  auto  industry,  our  steel  in- 
dustry, and  many  others  have  a  real  chal- 
lenge ahead  in  regaining  tbe  competitive  ad- 
vantages once  taken  for  granted  by  virtually 
every  business  in  tbe  United  States. 
Tbe  rubber  industry  is  no  exception. 
We  multiply  each  Imported  car  by  four  or 
five  tires  lost  to  foreign  manufacturers. 
That's  a  rather  large  bite  out  of  our  produc- 
tion schedules. 

Tbe  pinch  that  is  hitting  many  UJS.  pock- 
ets has  slowed  tbe  replacement  tire  market, 
even  though  all  those  baldies  on  the  older 
cars  eventually  will  mean  new  tire  sales  for 
somebody. 

And  frankly,  radial  tires  wear  longer  than 
bias  tires,  the  big  sellers  In  tbe  past.  But 
that's  progress.  In  the  long  term.  Good- 
year's  leadership  in  radials  will  pay  off 
throughout  our  operations.  Including  here 
in  Danville. 

Since  1975,  nineteen  tire  plants  in  the 
United  States  have  closed  their  doors— a 
loss  of  more  tban  19  thousand  jobs. 

General  Tire  recently  announced  it  will 
close  its  Akron  Truck  tire  plant,  idling  15 
hundred  more  rubber  workers,  and  that  will 
be  number  20. 

Painful  as  this  is  for  tbe  employees  and 
tbe  companies  concerned— it  is  part  of  a 
shakeout  that  had  to  be.  Great  tire  and 
rubber  company  names  in  the  past  no 
longer  can  stand  on  their  history.  They  no 
longer  can  afford  to  be  anything  less  than 
efficient,  productive,  and  competitive. 
Names  like  Michelin  of  France  and  Bridges- 
tone  of  Japan  have  removed  those  options. 
These  foreign  firms  and  others  represent 
very  tough  competition,  and  they  have  some 
advantages  like  lower  wage  rates,  tax  subsi- 
dies, and  particularly  in  tbe  case  of  Bridges- 
tone,  a  work  force  that  has  entirely  differ- 
ent habits  from  those  that  we  have  allowed 
ourselves  In  the  United  States. 

Until  recent  years,  a  foreign-made  tire  on 
cars  coming  out  of  Detroit  was  a  rarity.  But 
during  tbe  four-month  long  strike  against 
the  rubber  industry  in  1976.  Michelin  made 
real  inroads  into  our  original  equipment  and 
replacement  tire  markets. 

Brldgestone,  although  not  a  strong  a  force 
in  the  U.S.  auto  tire  market  right  now.  Is 
giving  us  fits  in  the  large  earthmover  tire 
market,  and  is  looked  on  as  a  major  chal- 
lenger in  all  tire  markets  in  the  future. 

Brldgestone  recently  agreed  to  buy  Fire- 
stone's radial  truck  tire  plant  in  Nashville, 
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wbicfa  wUl  give  It  Its  first  VA  production  fa- 
dUty,  oompeting  with  the  Danville  plant. 

Before  I  sound  to  discouraging,  I  better 
add  that  Goodyear  recognized  about  ten 
yean  ago  that  our  ultimate  competition  in 
the  U,&  and  elsewhere  would  be  Michelln 
and  Bridgeatone.  We  believed,  and  we  said 
so  at  the  time,  that  to  stay  in  the  tire  busi- 
neas,  V£.  companies  would  have  to  be  will- 
ing to  compete  on  an  international  basis, 
and  that  those  who  did  not  accept  this 
would  fall  by  the  wayside. 

So  while  others  pulled  in  their  horns  in 
the  mid  seventies,  rather  than  m»k.e  heavy 
investments  to  Increase  their  efficiency,  we 
went  ahead  with  plans  to  become  the  lead- 
ing radial  tire  producer. 

Ooodyear's  response  to  the  early  signs  of 
m  changing  world  industrial  order  can  be  il- 
lustrated by  our  efforts  right  here  in  Dan- 
ville. 

The  sprawling  radial  truclc  tire  plant  here 
demonstrates  that  we  have  indeed  accepted 
the  revolutionary  fact  that  America  does 
not  comer  the  market  any  more  on  inven- 
tions and  technology. 

The  radial  tire  concept  came  from  over- 
seas and  very  honestly  we  had  some  catch- 
ing up  to  do.  A  foreign  radial  tnidt  tire 
manufactiu*er  had  invaded  our  American 
market  and  was  making  fast  headway,  virtu- 
ally without  competition. 

The  1151  million  that  we  have  invested  in 
the  past  10  years  at  Danville  is  in  direct  re- 
sponse to  competition  from  abroad,  not  the 
V£.  Today,  the  Danville  plant  ranks  as  one 
of  the  company's  most  efficient  and  most 
technologically  capable  plants  in  the  world. 
We  no  longer  take  a  back  seat  to  anyone 
with  our  radial  truck  tire  line.  We  have 
proven  that  the  American  spirit  to  compete 
and  to  win,  along  with  the  risks  and  guts  to 
back  it  up,  are  still  within  the  ranks  of  both 
management  and  employees. 

The  Danville  commitment  along  with 
others  we  made  in  our  worldwide  operations 
helped  us  become  the  first  rubber  company 
in  the  world  In  1981  to  reach  and  exceed  the 
$9  billion  sales  level.  We  also  had  record 
profits.  This  in  a  year  when  much  of  the 
world  was  in  recession. 

In  my  opinion,  there  will  be  many  more 
success  stories  in  American  industry  in  the 
years  ahead. 

But  at  the  present  time,  much  of  our  busi- 
ness and  industry  Is  still  engaged  in  reorga- 
nizing their  assets  and  their  priorities— re- 
shaping them,  if  you  will,  for  the  second  In- 
dustrial revolution. 

To  you  students  leaving  your  classrooms 
in  the  spring  of  1982,  this  means  a  very  com- 
petitive Job  market  in  which  to  make  your 
entry. 

In  Qoodyear  we  can  measure  how  tight 
the  job  market  is  by  how  many  employment 
offers  we  make  to  sign  up  one  new  employ- 
ee. In  good  times,  we'll  make  five  offers  to 
land  one  new  college  grad;  this  year,  it's 
closer  to  two  to  one.  We  kn6w  what  you've 
been  going  through. 

It  is  likely  that  many  of  you  will  find 
yourselves  competing  for  jobs,  not  only  with 
other  American  graduates,  but  in  some  cases 
with  non-Americans  educated  in  the  U.S. 
and  abroad. 

Whether  you  enter  business,  education  or 
any  other  field— your  challenge  is  to  build 
on  the  fine  education  you  have  received 
here  at  Averett  College  to  compete  in  the 
new  arena  of  a  one-world  economy. 

Regardless  of  the  role  you  wind  up  play- 
ing on  the  world  stage,  it  will  be  incumbent 
upon  you  to  help  make  our  goods,  our  serv- 
ices,   our   technology    and    our   efficiency 


equal  to  or  bet^r  than  those  available  from 
other  nations. 

And  if  I  mi^t  assume  my  fatherly  role 
for  a  moment.  I  want  to  offer  just  three 
gems  on  "maklAg  it"  in  the  BO's. 

First  gem:  Miintain  and  nourish  your  per- 
sonal integrity.  Disregard  the  cynics  who 
say  integrity  doesn't  count  anymore.  It  does. 
It  is  a  commoiuty  that  will  be  recognized 
now,  as  in  the  jast. 

Gem  No.  2:  Qet  along  with  the  people  you 
work  with.  Yo»  don't  have  to  be  the  office 
patsy  to  do  ttiis.  But  about  95  percent  of 
what  you  do  will  depend  on  cooperation 
with  others.  The  remaining  five  is  the  maxi- 
mum for  sulkiAg,  ego  trips,  or  temper  tan- 
trums. ' 

And  the  thirt)  gem;  Hold  onto  your  mortar 
boards.  Put  in  pi  hard  day's  work,  whatever 
your  field,  it's  the  liest  competitive  weapon 
at  your  disposal. 

There  you  ^ave  the  formula— integrity, 
getting  along  iwlth  others,  a  hard  day's 
woric 

I  wouldn't  be  surprised  if  some  of  you  are 
asking,  "Whatfc  new  about  that?  It's  old 
stuff."  I 

The  same  aivlce,  or  something  similar, 
probably  has  been  served  up  at  more  than 
one  graduation  since  1946. 

But  despite  all  the  differences  between 
your  generatioti  and  mine,  all  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  the  world  we  live  in. 
the  points  remain  valid. 

In  fact,  they  likely  are  of  more  value  now 
than  then,  if  wf  are  to  pull  together  in  com- 
peting with  other  nations  embracing  differ- 
ent cultures,  cuctoms  and  languages. 

As  you  begin  your  careers  in  the  '80's. 
your  personal  courage,  initiative,  ability  to 
communicate,  tense  of  teamwork,  your  per- 
sonal commitment  and  your  dedication  to 
your  work-in  whatever  field  you  choose— 
will  count  mora  than  ever. 

To  perform  and  compete  effectively,  we 
need  leaders  aQd  followers  possessing  those 
qualities  as  the  second  industrial  revolution 
reshapes  the  Atnerican  relationships  among 
Industry,  labor  And  government.  We  wlU,  of 
necessity,  put  tp  rest  the  historically  adver- 
sarial nature  of  those  relationships. 

Industry,  labbr  and  government— with  a 
healthy  respeclj  and  a  checkmate  skepticism 
of  the  other— nlust  and  will  forge  a  new  alli- 
ance In  the  cofunon  interest  of  preserving 
and  Improving  iur  American  way  of  life. 

You  can  help^nake  it  happen. 

Thank  you. 


;»ur 
Pfna 


ILLINOIS  CLERGYMEN  PROTEST 
BUDGET  CUTS  FOR  SOCIAL 
SERVICES! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from 'Illinois  (Mr.  Savage)  is 
recognized  fof  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SAVAGlE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  new 
Member  I  ant  slowly  discovering  that 
there  is  a  sinstantial  portion  of  our' 
work  that  is!  rather  routine,  and  so 
there  comes  b  great  joy  when  some- 
thing dramatic  and  of  great  signifi- 
cance occurs.  iSo  I  rise  because  on  this 
day  we  have  with  us  some  30  members ' 
of  the  clergy. 

These  members  of  the  clergy  from 
Chicago  are  1  ere  concerned  about  the 
material  facets  and  the  material  di- 
mensions of  jthe  spiritual  crisis  that 
our  Nation  liow  faces.  I  understand 
that  they  con  le  out  of  a  deep  response 
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to  the  concerns  expressed  in  their  con- 
gregations and  tl^ir  communities  for 
the  elderly  who  a^  afraid  that  social 
security  will  be  changed,  that  medi- 
care will  be  tambered  with,  or  that 
medicaid  will  be  ciit.  and  who  are  con- 
cerned that  theit-  checks  with  this 
Government  to  provide  for  its  aged 
may  one  day  bf  stamped  and  re- 
turned—"Insufficijent  funds." 

I  imderstand  thit  they  are  here  con- 
cerned about  the  (amllies  in  their  con- 
gregations and  in  their  communities, 
the  families  som^  of  whom  unfortu- 
nately rely  on  aidi  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  and  they  are  con- 
cerned about  the  cuts  that  could  be 
made  in  the  budget  that  we  will  be  dis- 
cussing this  week.] 

They  are  here  ih  the  great  Christian 
tradition  to  feed  tlie  hungry.  They  are 
concerned  about  the  full  cuts  in  food 
stamps  in  the  lastjbudget.  And  wUl  the 
cuts  become  even  deeper  in  fiscal  year 
1983?  I 

They  are  concerned  indeed  about 
the  least  of  us,  the  children  of  those 
who  have  worked! hard  and  who  qual- 
ify for  college  training  and  who  just 
need  a  little  help-«-not  a  handout  but  a 
handup,  a  loan  iperhaps  here  or  a 
grant  there.  Thejif  are  concerned  that 
a  cut  in  our  preseiit  budget  will  be  pro- 
posed to  cut  further  in  the  budget 
that  will  come  before  us  on  this  floor 
later  this  week.     | 

They  are  concerned  indeed  about 
the  small  ones  who  have  suffered  cuts 
in  school  nutrition  programs;  they  are 
worried  that  our  Nation  is  following 


wrong  priorities;  t 
we  may  adopt  a 
will  further  incre 
ing    and    further 
human  needs 

And  that  is  w 
clergy  should  be, 
Americans,  regar 
less  of  creed,  musi 


ley  are  worried  that 
tudget  by  which  we 
the  funds  for  kill- 
reduce    those    for 

lere,  of  course,  the 
id  that  is  where  all 
less  of  race,  regard- 
recognize  the  kind 
of  spiritual  crisis  that  we  face. 

We  are  all  in  it  tjogether.  If  social  se- 
curity is  cut  for  one.  it  is  cut  for  all. 
Education  Jeopardized  for  one  is  edu- 
cation jeopardized  for  all. 
There  was  a  statpment  once  made  by 
this  Congress  who 
le  Vice  President  of 
I  was  Hubert  Hum- 
>aid  that  you  could 
lake  of  a  nation  by 
how  it  treated  those  at  the  dawn  of 
life,  how  it  treats  t^hose  in  the  shadows 


a  great  Member 
went  on  to  becot 
this   land.    That 
phrey,  who  once 
judge  the  moral 


of  life,  and  how  it 


twilight  of  life— the  young  among  us, 
the  ill  and  needy  among  us,  and  the  el- 
derly. 

I  think  that  duting  this  week  this 
Nation  wUl  stand  )efore  its  judgment. 


and  the  people  of 


this  Nation  and  the 


leadership  of  sucli  concerned  clergy 


men  need  to  begir 


treats  those  in  the 


to  write  their  Con- 


gressmen and  neeq  to  begin  to  lobby 
their    Congressman    and    ask    them 
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which  side  they  are  on.  Which  side  are 
they  on? 

These  ministers  are  going  to  lobby 
tomorrow.  They  are  going  to  visit 
members  of  my  State  delegation,  the 
delegation  of  the  State  of  Illinois, 
which  has  not  always  been  together, 
and  they  will  ask  them  those  pertinent 
questions.  Where  will  they  stand  on  a 
budget  this  week  if  it  proposes  to  in- 
crease defense  spending  at  the  ex- 
pense of  domestic  needs?  They  will  ask 
them  this  week:  Are  they  going  to  in- 
crease the  deficit  in  this  Nation's 
budget  which  tends  to  keep  interest 
rates  high  and  feed  inflation?  Are  they 
going  to  vote  to  increase  the  deficit  in 
order  to  build  more  arms  to  Idll? 

They  will  try  to  plead  with  them  in 
righteousness.  They  will  plead  with 
them  to  harken  to  a  more  righteous 
set  of  priorities,  and  I  hope  and  have 
faith  that  their  pleas  may  be  heard  for 
the  benefit  of  all. 

But  whether  heard  or  not,  for  we 
live  in  a  time  when  it  seems  that  ears 
are  often  hardened,  whether  heard  or 
not,  the  record  must  show  that  they 
were  here  this  day  and  pleaded  for  a 
right  course  to  be  taken  by  this 
Nation. 

I  understand,  unfortunately,  that 
the  debate  on  the  budget  may  not  be 
resumed  on  tomorrow  because  of  the 
illness  of  the  Rules  Committee  chair- 
man, and  it  may  not  be  debated  until 
Thursday.  But  in  a  way  that  could  be 
a  blessing  also  because  it  will  give 
Members  longer  to  consider  the  pleas 
that  will  be  made  to  them  on  tomor- 
row. If  only  more  clergy  from  across 
this  land  would  come  to  plead  for 
human  needs  and  to  put  the  people 
above  war  and  profits  in  this  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  my  dear 
friend  and  honored  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  First  District  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Harold  Washington. 

D  1430 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  gentleman  in 
the  well  for  bringing  about  this  special 
order  so  that  we  might  address  our- 
selves to  several  very  serious  questions 
which  affect  not  only  the  First  and 
Second  Congressional  Districts  in  the 
State  of  Illinois,  but  congressional  dis- 
tricts throughout  the  entire  country, 
and  which  reverberate  aroimd  the 
world  in  their  implications.  I  want  to 
commend  the  ministers  and  religious 
leaders  for  coming  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  from  Chicago,  because  I  gather 
they  are  here  to  bear  witness  against 
some  of  the  things  that  are  happening 
in  this  administration,  to  give  stark 
testimony  by  their  presence,  and  also 
to  protest  the  drift  to  which  this  coun- 
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try  is  being  led  by  the  present  adminis- 
tration, and.  of  course,  followed  by 
this  very  Congress. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois,  Mr. 
Savage,  has  addressed  himself  to  the 
inordinate  budget  cuts  which  we  are 
suffering.  He  has  alluded  to  the  btir- 
geoning  defense  budget,  which  this 
country  carmot  afford  and  which  is 
vulgar  in  its  propensities  and  sends  out 
the  wrong  signals  throughout  the 
world. 

He  is  concerned,  obviously,  and  he 
alluded  to  the  fact  that  the  tax  breaks 
that  are  going  on  are  inordinately 
geared  to  fattening  the  coffers  of  the 
wealthy  and  the  corporate  giants  and 
international  cartels  of  this  world. 
Perhaps  he  did  not  touch  on  one  sub- 
ject which,  when  we  finally  get  down 
to  it,  might  be  more  important  in 
terms  of  the  invidiousness  and  the  in- 
sidiousness  of  all  of  these  budget  cuts. 
That  is  the  massive  assault  upon  the 
civil  rights  of  people  in  this  country. 

There  has  been  a  steady  trend  in 
these  encroachments  over  the  past 
year  and  a  half.  Perhaps  the  best 
known  is  the  attempt  of  this  adminis- 
tration to  reverse  a  longstanding  prac- 
tice of  denying  tax  exemptions  to 
public  or  private  institutions  which 
discriminate  because  of  race,  creed,  or 
color.  This  has  thrown  that  whole 
business  into  a  quagmire  and  confront- 
ed the  Congress  with  the  matter,  when 
actually  the  Congress  has  assimied,  as 
every  person  in  this  country  had  as- 
sumed, that  there  can  be  no  tax  ex- 
emptions as  a  matter  of  public  policy 
for  institutions  which  discriminate. 

The  assault  upon  the  rules  of  the 
Office  of  Federal  Contract  Compliance 
programs,  and  the  change  in  the 
standards  of  that  agency  will  make  it 
possible  for  people  to  get  contracts 
with  the  Federal  Government  and  to 
in  turn  discriminate  against  some  of 
the  people  who  pay  the  taxes  used  to 
pay  these  contractors  for  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has 
suffered  RIF's  and  cuts  in  its  budget 
which  will  make  it  very  difficult  for 
that  agency  to  do  its  job,  while  at  the 
same  time,  the  administration  has  re- 
leased from  the  leadership  of  that  fine 
agency  Arthur  Flenuning,  who  has  to 
be  considered  the  conscience  and  the 
godfather  of  the  civil  rights  effort  of 
the  Federal  Govermnent. 

The  Equal  Employment  Opportuni- 
ty Conunission  RIF's  and  budget  cut- 
baclLS  have  made  it  impossible  for  that 
agency  to  continue  to  do  its  fine  work 
of  investigating  and  attempting  to  ne- 
gotiate discrimination  in  employment 
on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  creed,  or 
sex,  religion,  national  origin,  age,  or 
handicap. 

The  near  destruction  is  a  shame.  I 
say  destruction  because  there  have 
been  drastic  cutbacks  in  the  services 
and  limitations  on  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation,  cut- 


ting back  class  action  suits,  telling 
people,  in  effect,  that  in  this  country 
you  have  a  right,  but  a  limited 
remedy.  By  telling  people  that  there 
no  longer  will  be  a  teakettle  with  a 
whistle  to  let  out  the  steam,  we  are 
going  to  have  people  who  will  blow  up. 
It  is  a  very  dangerous,  dangerous  situ- 
ation. This  administration  has  moved 
in  that  direction  dragging  its  feet  on 
voting  rights. 

One  would  assume  that  this  country, 
if  it  has  anything  and  is  dedicated  to 
anything,  it  is  a  long-standing  contin- 
ual development  and  expansion  of  the 
franchise  to  the  point  where  every 
person  in  this  country  should  have  the 
imtrammeled  right  to  vote  and  have 
that  vote  counted  regardless  of  race, 
color,  or  creed.  That  is  what  this  coun- 
try has  stood  for,  and  that  is  what 
every  President  in  my  lifetime  has 
stood  for.  But  yet  this  President, 
through  legerdemain  and  every  other 
kind  of  way  of  obfuscating  the  matter, 
has  thrown  away  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  into  a  quagmire. 

As  to  affirmative  action,  the  U.S.  at- 
torney and  head  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  have  time  and  time  again  said 
that  they  are  going  to  turn  their  back 
on  affirmative  action,  one  of  the  only 
simple,  fine,  effective  tools  that  has 
been  devised  to  make  certain  that  mi- 
norities and  women  can  escalate  them- 
selves up  the  economic  ladder  in  this 
country. 

On  desegregation,  the  President  has 
turned  his  back  and  has  stated  his  cat- 
egorical refusal  to  follow  a  long  line  of 
Supreme  Court  cases  which  have  made 
it  very  clear,  that  desegregation  and 
affirmative  action  are  the  law  of  this 
land. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Savage,  and  these  fine  minis- 
ters from  the  city  of  Chicago  for 
coming  down  here  to  bear  witness  to 
and  to  protest  against  this  kind  of  en- 
croachment, notVonly  upon  human 
services  and  humw-rfshts  and  educa- 
tion, but  also  upon  the  whole  pano- 
rama of  human  rights,  not  to  mention 
that  which  I  have  not  touched  upon, 
the  danger  of  civil  liberties  in  this 
country. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  where  the 
religious  community  of  this  country 
must  speak  up,  it  is  now,  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  to  be  commended  and  the 
ministers  are  to  be  commended  for 
being  here  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  my  prepared 
statement  and  the  following  informa- 
tion in  the  Record. 

Evidence  about  the  damage  caused 
by  the  administration's  fiscal  year 
1982  budget  continues  to  mount.  For 
example,  sharp  cutbacks  on  services, 
and  increasing  unemployment.  In  fact, 
when  President  Reagan  took  office  in 
January  1981,  the  unemployment  rate 
was  7.4  percent.  Last  month  It  reached 
a  high  of  9.5  percent,  leaving  over  10- 
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million  Americana  out  of  work.  Black 
unemployment  Jumped  from  17.3  per- 
cent to  18  percent  in  March  of  this 
year.  Corporations  have  not  shown  a 
proflt,  and  Instead  of  creating  more 
Jobs  with  the  tax  breaks  they  received, 
they  have  used  their  excess  cash  to 
gobble  up  other  companies. 

There  were  major  cuts  in  health 
care  spending  including  a  number  of 
chuiges  in  health  programs,  such  as 
cost-sharing  and  reimbursement 
changes  imder  the  medicare  program, 
a  limit  of  Federal  medicaid  reimburse- 
ments, and  phaseout  of  a  number  of 
smaller  programs,  such  as  Federal  sup- 
port for  health  planning,  health  main- 
tenance organizations,  reductions  in 
support  for  health  professions  and 
nursing  education  programs.  The  cost 
of  medical  care  services  has  increased 
10.8  percent  this  year,  and  prices  for 
hospital  services  increased  14.8  per- 
cent. 

The  level  of  services  previously  pro- 
vided by  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  drastically  cut  in  ways  that  espe- 
cially hurt  poor  people,  older  people, 
handicapped  people,  and  those  on 
fixed  incomes. 

In  spite  of  this,  even  more  cuts  are 
planned.  In  all  areas  of  the  country, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  proposals 
affecting  AFDC,  food  stamps,  energy 
assistance,  medicaid,  and  housing  as- 
sistance programs  will  make  poverty  a 
more  severe  and  permanent  condition 
for  millions  of  low-income  families.  We 
will  see  reduced  funding  to  the  supple- 
mental food  program  for  women,  in- 
fants, and  chUdren.  establisliing  in  its 
place  an  expanded  block  grant. 

The  proposed  budget  will  not 
produce  anticipated  cost  savings  for 
the  Federal  Government.  These  cuts 
have  nothing  to  do  with  balancing  the 
budget  or  helping  the  economy.  All 
they'll  do  is  punish  poor  people,  who 
will  endure  greater  poverty. 

According  to  the  Census  Bureau,  in 
1980.  13  percent  of  the  population,  or 
29.3  million  people,  had  incomes  below 
the  poverty  level.  This  Includes  15.7 
percent  of  those  over  age  65,  32.5  per- 
cent of  black  and  25.7  percent  of  His- 
panic families. 

We  foresee  proposed  changes  in  reg- 
ulations under  title  VI  and  IX  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  which  would  limit 
the  forms  of  discrimination  prohibited 
by  the  act,  permit  certain  forms  of 
direct  student  aid  to  go  to  discrimina- 
tory schools,  and  permit  schools  re- 
ceiving Government  grants  to  discrimi- 
nate in  programs  not  directly  funded 
by  the  Federal  Government.  These 
changes  would  significantly  limit  civil 
rights  protections  by  redefining  what 
oonaUtutes  a  violation,  and  by  limiting 
ttoe  definition  of  who  has  standing  to 
challenge  violations  that  occur. 

The  existence  of  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation  is  being  threatened,  while 
in  the  meantime,  has  been  severely 
limited  in  its  ability  to  bring  class 


action  suiti  against  the  States  on 
behalf  of  poor  people  challenging  dis- 
crimination. Anyone  advocating  major 
changes  oni  civil  rights  enforcement 
from  within  the  administration,  has  to 
understand  that,  in  the  aftermath  of 
such  clear  disasters  as  the  IRS  tax  ex- 
emption proposals  for  discriminatory 
private  schools,  the  administration  has 
no  credibiliiy  on  these  issues. 

Briefly,  other  issues  facing  severe 
cuts  are  injthe  area  of  education.  An 
additional  out  is  being  proposed  of  24 
percent  in  Ithe  Federal  per  pupil  ex- 
penditure dor  title  I.  which  supports 
special  education  programs  for  educa- 
tionally disidvantaged  children  in  low- 
income  sch^Is. 

In  addition  to  the  administration's 
proposed  cuts,  the  Department  of 
Education  fras  cuts  of  its  own  planned 
for  title  I.  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion is  con$idering  using  1970  census 
data  in  calculating  ESEA  title  I  allot- 
ments to  tt|e  States.  This  would  result 
in  the  loss  iof  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  fo>  States  throughout  the 
country  in  |itle  I  funds. 

Additionsjl  reductions  of  19  percent 
in  educational  assistance  to  handi- 
capped chidren  has  been  proposed. 
This  would  affect  4.5  million  handi- 
capped children,  and  reduce  the  aver- 
age per  pupU  Federal  contribution 
from  $246  to  $180,  or  7  percent  of  av- 
erage student  costs. 

Additional  cuts  of  32  percent  in  vo- 
cational rehabilitation  programs,  and 
the  elimination  of  36  percent  of  the 
number  of  individuals  participating  in 
the  programs,  has  been  called  for, 
along  with  a  32-percent  reduction  in 
Federal  aid  for  vocational  and  adult 
education.  There  will  be  reductions  in 
bilingual  education  assistance  by  32 
percent,  and  the  elimination  of  all  li- 
brary progfam  funds,  including  public, 
college,  and  research  libraries. 

A  number  of  changes  are  being 
pushed  for'aid  to  higher  education,  in- 
cluding large  reductions  ixx  Pell  grants 
and  other,  direct  aid  to  college  stu- 
dents, as  well  as  significant  increases 
in  the  C9st  of  borrowing  money 
through  guaranteed  student  loans.  If 
the  administration  succeeds  in  elimi- 
nating the  graduate  student  loan  pro- 
gram, or  in  charging  commercial  inter- 
est rates  for  student  loans,  then  large 
numbers  at  minority  students  will  be 
forced  out  of  higher  education.  All  of 
the  traditionally  black  colleges  esti- 
mate that  they  would  have  to  close 
their  doort,  and  almost  no  blacks  or 
other  mlndrity  students  would  be  able 
to  attend  graduate  school.  We  can  also 
expect  that  teacher  training  programs 
would  be  eliminated  at  most  colleges 
since  high  commercial  interest  rates 
plus  loan  initiation  fees  would  elimi- 
nate the  credit  eligibility  of  everyone 
except  th(|se  students  with  limited  fi- 
nancial neid. 

It  is  no  {coincidence  that  efforts  to 
defund  public  education  come  at  a 
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time  when  minority  students  repre- 
sent a  majority  of  the  public  school 
population  in  mQny  cities.  The  Council 
of  Great  City  Schools,  an  association 
of  28  of  the  Nation's  largest  school 
systems,  estimates  that  of  the  5  mil- 
lion students  in  these  28  systems,  75 
percent  are  minority,  and  30  percent 
have  incomes  below  the  poverty  levels 
in  those  areas— 30  percent  cuts  have 
been  proposed  In  direct  funding  to 
these  schools,  wl^ich  will  increase  to  40 
percent  over  the  j  next  2  years,  when  in- 
flation is  factored  in. 

I  oppose  these jcuts,  because  they  are 
shortsighted  anq  unnecessary  in  terms 
of  the  econom|ic  resources  of  this 
country.  I  think  they  also  represent  a 
fundamental  reversal  of  the  U.S. 
policy  of  provioing  access  to  quality 
health  care  and  education,  and  a  rea- 
sonable standard  of  living  for  all 
people. 


RETREAT  ON  CIVl 

adm: 


.  RIGHTS  BT  THE  REAGAN 
nSTRATIOH 


The  Reagan  administration  has  set- 
tled down  for  a  |  no-holds  barred  fight 
to  strip  us  of  ev^ry  gain  we  have  made 
over  the  last  30  ^ears.  Time  after  time, 
on  issues  like  t^e  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension,  and  the  tax  status  of  dis- 
criminatory private  schools,  the  ad- 
ministration has  refused  to  accept 
moderate  positions,  even  where  those 
positions  were  dlearly  shared  by  over- 
whelming majorities  of  the  Congress 
and  the  American  people. 

The  administration  is  encouraging 
attempts  to  amend  the  Constitution  to 
prohibit  affirmative  action  and  busing 
to  achieve  desegregation. 

They  have  aUo  supported  a  variety 
of  legislative  attempts  to  restrict  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  courts,  and 
to  limit  the  sorts  of  actions  that  courts 
and  Federal  agencies  can  take  to 
remedy  discrimitiation. 

The  Reagan  administration  supports 
efforts  to  restrict  the  ability  of  minori- 
ties and  the  poor  to  get  into  court  to 
bring  cases  before  administrative  agen- 
cies, and  to  participate  in  the  political 
process.  Examples  include  Reagan's 
attempt  to  abolish  the  Legal  Services 
Corporation,  toj  reduce  attorneys'  fee 
provisions  in  civil  rights  cases,  to  abol- 
ish VISTA,  whdse  workers  often  made 
poor  people  conscious  of  rights  they 
did  not  know  they  had.  and  to  weaken 
the  Voting  Rigl^ts  Act  of  1965. 

To  this,  add  a  number  of  technical 
changes  being  sought,  such  as  shifting 
burdens  of  pr^of  and  insisting  that 
intent  be  provei  in  civil  rights  cases. 

The  Reagan  team  has  promoted  the 
use  of  affirmatjlve  discretion  to  avoid 
reaching,  or  all  >wlng  a  court  to  reach, 
findings  of  dis^-imination.  This  tactic 
is  especially  apparent  in  recent  school 
desegregation  9ses.  such  as  Houston, 
where  the  Just  ce  E>epartment  has  re- 
fused to  appeal  bad  lower  court  rul- 
ings, even  thoikh  there  was  a  strong 
likelihood  of  winning  on  appeal.  Add 
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to  this  a  i>olicy  of  fimding  cuts  at  key 
enforcement  agmcies— for  example.  40 
percent  of  the  Chicago  reisional 
OFCCP  office  has  been  cut— and  delib- 
erately induced  personnel  chaos 
within  the  civil  rights  enforcement 
programs. 

Stage  II  of  the  Reagan  plan  calls  for 
turning  the  management  of  Federal 
programs  over  to  the  States— in  the 
form  of  block  grants— with  the  under- 
standing that  State  legislatures,  given 
the  choice,  will  by  and  large  refuse  to 
support  programs  which  benefit  mi- 
norities and  the  poor. 

The  Reagan  team  knows  full  well 
that  black  folks  and  poor  folks  will  be 
isolated  within  those  States,  and  in 
most  cases,  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  it. 

The  strength  that  we  mustered  na- 
tionally, cannot  be  duplicated  in  50 
separate  State  capitals  throughout  the 
country.  And  each  of  the  legislative 
battles  and  court  cases  we  won,  which 
applied  to  the  entire  country,  will  now 
have  to  be  fought  piecemeal  in  50  sep- 
arate State  court  systems  or,  at  best, 
in  11  Federal  circuits. 

Take  enforcement  of  titles  VI  and 
IX  of  the  1964  ClvU  Rights  Act.  "Htle 
VI  states  that: 

No  person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  ground  of  race,  color,  or  national  origin, 
be  excluded  from  participation  in.  be  denied 
the  benefits  of,  or  be  subjected  to  diacrlmi- 
nation  under  any  program  or  activity  receiv- 
ing Federal  financial  assistance. 

Title  IX  extends  the  same  protec- 
tions against  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  sex.  Now  the  executive  branch 
wants  to  rewrite  the  regulations  which 
give  meaning  to  that  law. 

The  IRS  tax  exemption  issues  is  a 
good  example.  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration is  still  arguing  that  IRS  was 
without  statutory  authority  to  deny 
the  exemption,  claiming  that  the  Tax 
Code  itself  contains  no  language  pro- 
hibiting racial  discrimination.  Implicit 
in  this  argument  is  the  notion  that 
title  VI  will  no  longer  be  seen  as  apply- 
ing across  the  board,  and  that  if  you 
check  each  of  1,000  separate  Federal 
statutes,  do  not  mention  nondiscrim- 
ination, then  it  is  OK  to  discriminate, 
or  at  least  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  courts  should  not  have  any- 
thing to  say  about  it. 

Also,  the  Department  of  Ekiucation. 
with  Justice  Department  concurrence, 
has  recently  issued  a  major  reinterpre- 
tation  saying  that  title  VI  would  not 
extend  to  direct  student  aid.  What  this 
means  is  that  schools  which  receive 
thousands  of  dollars  in  payments  from 
federally  guaranteed  student  loans  are 
free  to  discriminate  as  long  as  they  do 
not  receive  any  other  Federal  moneys. 
The  theory  is  that  the  student  loans 
are  money  given  to  individual  stu- 
dents, not  Federal  funds  going  to  the 
institutions  which  discriminate.  The 
next  step  will  be  for  the  Justice  De- 
partment to  argue  that  even  where  an 
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institution  receives  other  fundi  direct- 
ly friMn  the  Government,  its  obliga- 
tions not  to  discriminate  are  confined 
to  the  administration  of  the  exact  pro- 
gram for  which  the  fimds  were  re- 
ceived, not  to  other  programs  on  the 
campus.  Under  this  theory,  if  a  school 
received  a  grant  for  a  computer  in  its 
graduate  research  facility,  it  would  not 
be  prohibited  from  matntJilnlng  racial- 
ly segregated  dormitories  for  under- 
graduates. It  is  an  absurd  notion,  but 
appears  to  be  the  direction  in  which 
the  administration  is  headed.  Creating 
an  education  block  grant  which  trans- 
ferred program  responsibUitles  to  the 
States  creates  the  final  hurdle.  Block 
grants  leave  it  up  to  the  individual 
States  to  decide  whether  to  incorpo- 
rate and  how  to  interpret  nondiscrim- 
ination requirements  such  as  those 
now  in  titles  VI  and  IX. 

In  the  past,  most  States  provided  in- 
adequate funding  for  things  like  edu- 
cation, social  welfare,  and  the  criminal 
Justice  sjrstem.  What  funds  they  did 
provide  were  spent  in  sm  unequal  and 
racially  discriminatory  way.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  stepped  in  to  supple- 
ment the  level  of  social  welfare  spend- 
ing, and  to  raise  individual  States  up 
to  a  national  norm,  and  at  the  same 
time,  forced  each  State  to  equalize  its 
services,  and  eliminate  discrimination. 
Block  grants  reduce  Federal  support 
by  25  to  40  percent.  They  liunp  social 
programs  together,  and  give  the  States 
a  chance  to  decide  which  programs  to 
continue,  and  at  what  fimding  level. 
And  they  reduce  Federal  enforcement 
to  guarantee  that  the  fimds  are  not 
spent  in  a  racially  discriminatory 
manner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  informa- 
tion was  developed  by  the  majority 
whip  and  illustrates  the  inconsistency 
and  error  in  the  administration  policy. 
Reagan  Inaccuracies:  More  Misstatements 

ON  nNEIfPIX>TICENT 

The  President  recently  misstated  the  sta- 
tistical nature  of  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem for  the  second  time  In  four  months.  He 
attributed  the  rise  in  unemployment  during 
the  Reagan  recession  to  Increased  numbers 
of  women  and  new  entrants  in  the  work 
force. 

"Part  of  the  unemployment  is  not  as 
much  recession  as  it  is  the  great  Increase  in 
people  going  into  the  Job  market,  and  ladies, 
I'm  not  picking  on  anyone,  but  (it's)  because 
of  the  increase  in  women  who  are  working 
today  and  two-worker  families  and  so 
forth."— President  Reagan.  New  York 
Times.  4/18/82.^- 

The  President  could  have  avoided  this  un- 
fortunate misstatement  if  he  had  read  the 
unemployment  report  for  March,  1983, 
which  was  issued  by  his  own  Department  of 
Labor. 

All  of  the  over-the-month  increase  in  Job- 
lessness was  among  Job  losers,  most  of 
whom  were  permanently  terminated  from 
their  Jobs.  The  number  of  persons  on  layoff 
(Job  losers  expecting  recall)  rose  slightly, 
following  2  m<Miths  of  decline.  Job  loaets 
have  accounted  for  nearly  all  of  the  increase 
in  unemployment  since  the  recession  began 


and  in  March  oompriied  over  87  pfrcent  of 
the  unempleyed.— BU  News,  4/2/82. 

The  BLS  also  reported  that  unemploy- 
ment rates  for  adult  men  and  women  were 
an  identical  7.9  percent  in  March,  1N2. 

The  latest  Incident  of  Presidential  dlHem- 
bling  on  the  unemployment  proUon  followa 
on  the  heels  of  another  aerious  miaatate- 
ment  in  January,  1082. 

"I  realize  there's  been  an  increaae  in  un- 
employment. It's  been  a  continuation  of  an 
increase  that  got  under  way  in  the  last  sev- 
eral months  of  1980  ....  (I)t  was  increas- 
ing very  much  more  in  the  last  tix.  months 
of  1980."— President  Reagan,  press  confer- 
ence, 1/19/82. 

The  fact  1b  that  the  unonploymrat  rate 
was  declining  in  the  last  months  of  the 
Carter  administration— from  7.8  percent  In 
October  to  7.5  percent  in  November  to  7.4 
percent  In  December.  1980.  It  reached  a  low 
of  7.0  percent  in  July.  1981. 

Teb  Ecohokt:  The  Worst  Slump  Since  the 
Orbat  Dbfrebsion 

The  administration  "will  take  the  blame, 
or  the  credit— I  think  the  credit— for  what 
happens  to  the  economy."— Secretary 
Regan,  New  York  Times.  2/1/82. 

Unemployment:  Unemployment  reached 
the  highest  level  since  1941.  The  overall  un- 
employment rate  reached  9.4  percent,  easily 
breaking  the  post-war  record  of  9.0  percent 
set  in  197&  and  again  in  March.  1982.  The 
Labor  Department  reported  that  if  discour- 
aged workers  were  counted,  the  unonploy- 
ment  rate  would  have  reached  12.5  percent 
in  April. 

A  total  of  10.3  million  Americans  were 
unable  to  find  work  in  April,  up  400,000  on  a 
seasonally  adjusted  basis  from  the  level  in 
March.  Those  working  part-time  for  eco- 
nomic reasons  increased  100,000  in  April  to 
5.8  million,  an  all-time  high.  Combined  with 
the  latest  (Ist  quarter)  figure  for  discour- 
aged workers,  these  figures  reveal  that  17.4 
million  Americans  were  either  Jobless  or  un- 
deremployed due  to  the  receasion. 

Record  high  unemployment  rates  were  re- 
corded by  the  Labor  Department  in  several 
subcategories:  black  unemployment  reached 
18.4  percent,  an  all-time  record,  up  from 
18.0  percent  In  Bdarch;  8.2  percent  of  adult 
men  were  unemployed,  an  all-time  record, 
up  from  7.9  percent  in  March;  6.0  percent  of 
married  men  were  unemployed,  an  all-tliiie 
record,  up  from  5.3  percent  in  March;  blue- 
collar  unemployment  hit  13.7  percent,  an 
all-time  record,  up  from  12.9  percent  in 
March;  and  teenage  unemployment  reached 
23.0  percent,  an  all-time  record,  up  from 
21.9  percent  in  March.  These  subcategories 
did  not  exist  in  the  BLS  statistics  the  last 
time  unemployment  was  so  high,  9.9  percent 
on  a  yearly  basis  in  1941. 

The  number  of  employed  persons  contin- 
ued to  decline.  Their  number  fell  150,000  in 
April  to  99.3  million,  well  under  the  99.9 
million  Americans  employed  when  the 
President  took  office  and  the  peak  level  of 
employment,  100.9  million,  which  was 
reached  in  July,  1981. 

The  President,  who  has  in  the  past  dted 
pages  of  want  ads  in  various  newspapers  to 
belittle  the  unemployment  problem,  would 
find  fewer  pages  of  want  ads  today  due  to 
the  recession.  The  C«Hiference  Board,  a 
business  research  orguilzation.  reports  that 
its  index  of  help-wanted  advertising  fell  to 
96  (measured  on  a  baaia  of  1987>=100>  in 
March.  1982  from  103  in  February.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  index  has  fallen  briow  100 
since  1975. 
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Interest  Rates:  The  prime  interest  rate  re- 
mained at  16.5  percent.  Mortgage  rates  re- 
mained at  17.5  percent.  Unsecured  consumer 
rates  from  major  banks  ranged  from  19.5  to 
22  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  wish  to  include 
the  following  statement  concerning 
H.R.  6320.  the  Job  Training  Partner- 
ship Act  of  1982: 

During  the  past  week,  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor  met  to  consider  a  new 
Job  training  bill.  Amendments  that  I  intro- 
duced will  guarantee  a  greater  role  for  mi- 
nority-owned business  and  community  orga- 
nizations, in  designing  this  new  program. 

Last  weelt.  we,  in  the  House  Labor  Com- 
mittee, met  to  consider  the  "Job  Training 
Partnership  Act  of  1982,"  known  as  H.R. 
5330.  This  bill  is  designed  to  replace  the  Job 
training  segment  of  CETA,  which  the 
Reagan  administration  will  eliminate  this 
coming  Aiigust  1982. 

After  considerable  debate,  the  committee 
passed,  without  opposition,  several  amend- 
ments which  I  introduced.  These  changes 
guarantee  a  greater  role  for  minorities  to 
participate  in  the  new  Job  training  program. 

The  bill  we  passed  allows  students  ages  14 
to  IS  to  become  eligible  for  summer  employ- 
ment. This  has  been  in  very  great  demand 
throughout  the  country.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  a  responsibility  for  assisting 
States  in  establishing  Job  training  and 
placement  programs.  We  are  pushing  for 
the  creation  of  Job  training  programs  and 
for  placement  of  trained  people  in  useful 
Jobs  which  do  have  a  future. 

The  bill  sets  up  two  governing  boards  for 
each  training  program.  Private  industry,  or- 
granized  labor,  conununity  groups,  and  State 
and  local  governments  will  be  involved  in 
the  design  and  management  of  these  pro- 
grams. We  have  provided  an  opportunity  for 
minority  business,  community-based  organi- 
zations, and  labor  organizations,  to  be  also 
represented  thoroughly  on  these  boards. 

The  Job  Training  Partnership  Act  has  not 
yet  been  scheduled  to  come  to  the  House 
floor,  however,  we  believe  it  has  a  good 
chance  for  passage. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the 
following  statement  in  support  of 
amendments  which  were  accepted  to 
insure  the  provision  of  opportunities 
for  minorities  and  women  in  the  £>e- 
fense  Production  Act  of  1950,  H.R. 
5540: 

At  hearings  before  the  House  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  this  week.  Con- 
gressman Harold  Wasrihgtom  successfully 
introduced  two  amendments  to  the  Defense 
Production  Act  of  1950,  H.R.  5540.  Waskimg- 
ToiT*8  amendments  would  pave  the  way  for 
blacks,  other  minorities,  and  women  to  re- 
ceive technical  and  computer  training  in 
various  defense  production  industries. 

WASHnGTon  said  that  while  he  is  opposed 
to  increased  defense  spending,  he  feels  com- 
pelled to  support  this  act  because  it  allows 
industrial  plants  to  expand  their  capacity  to 
produce  and  process  critical  metals  and  min- 
erals such  as  chromium,  which  is  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  steel.  He  added,  "The 
provisions  of  this  act  which  provide  for  Job 
training,  skill  development,  and  the  retrain- 
ing of  employees  in  computer  and  other 
technical  fields  not  only  are  critical  to  de- 
fense production;  they  are  key  to  the  revi- 
talization  of  n.S.  industry  in  general.  To- 
gether with  the  Job  Training  Partnership 
Act  of  1982  which  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  recently  reported  out,  I 


am  confident  Ithat  these  acts  will  equip  the 
unemployed  ktnd  underemployed  with  a 
competitive  l^el  of  skills  necessary  for  em- 
ployment in  this  highly  electronic  and  tech- 
nical era." 

In  addition  to  providing  assistance  to  in- 
dustry, the  biS  authorizes  $5  billion  in  State 
assistance  to  Support  training  programs  in 
technical  an4  scientific  fields,  especially 
computer  science.  In  order  to  qualify.  States 
must  develop  plans  which  are  approved  by 
the  President  Washington's  first  amend- 
ment will  prohibit  the  President  from  ap- 
proving any  itaXe  plan  which  does  not  in- 
clude measures  to  insure  opportunities  for 
minorities  and  women. 

Washington  expressed  strong  concern 
about  the  lack  of  technical  training  centers 
to  prepare  minority  youth  to  compete  in  in- 
creasingly technical  occupations.  His  second 
amendment  expands  the  type  of  Institutions 
which  may  receive  funds  to  establish  techni- 
cal and  completer  training  programs  in  order 
to  include  hi^h  schools  and  Junior  colleges. 
"To  make  trgining  opportunities  meaning- 
ful, they  must  be  available  through  institu- 
tions which  ^e  accessible  to  minorities, 
women  and  older  displaced  workers." 

Washingtoa  who  supports  greater  assist- 
ance to  U.S.  oompanies  in  order  to  ease  un- 
employment, is  hopeful  that  the  legislation 
will  be  passed.  He  explained,  "While  the 
Reagan  administration  has  resisted  giving 
economic  aid  to  troubled  small  businesses, 
this  bill  is  specifically  addressed  to  declining 
businesses  in  defense  related  areas.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  support  it  as  a 
first  step  in  providing  necessary  assistance 
to  other  industries. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  boon  to  the  many 
small  and  n^ium-sized  industrial  plants 
throughout  the  Chicago  area  and  will  pro- 
vide a  stop-gK)  in  the  swelling  ranks  of  the 
unemployed.'^ 

Mr.  AucblN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  sjield? 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Cregon  (Mr.  AuCoik). 

Mr.  AnC<iN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman  yielding. 

I  did  not  luiow,  because  I  did  not 
check  my  schedule  carefully  enough, 
that  the  gentleman  was  talking  this 
special  ordei*  today.  But  I  want  to  com- 
pliment him  for  the  leadership  he  has 
shown  in  scheduling  and  conducting  it. 

I  would  add  only  a  couple  of 
thoughts  toi  the  points  the  gentleman 
and  others  have  made.  The  main  point 
I  would  likf  to  share  is  that  we  need 
to,  I  think,  lat  a  time  like  this  remind 
ourselves  what  a  budget  actually  is. 

A  budget  \s  more  than  just  a  ledger 
of  numbers!  It  is  not  just  a  game  of 
arithmetic;  lit  is  not  just  subtraction 
and  addltioh.  It  is  certainly  a  list  of 
numbers,  but  more  than  that  it  is  a 
dollars  and  cents  statement  of  nation- 
al objectives.  It  is  a  dollars  and  cents 
statement  oC  who  we  are  as  a  people. 


I  say  thai 


to  take  moiley  and  where  we  choose  to 
put  money  n  the  budget  or  take  it  out 
of  the  bud|:et  really  defines  our  own 
political  val  jes  as  a  people.  I  must  say. 
as  I  look  al  who  the  winners  are  and 
who  the  loj  ers  are  in  the  budget  that 
has  been  pi  esented  to  this  Congress.  I 
am  appallel  at  the  definition  of  the 


because  where  we  choose 
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American  peopli  that  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve 

The  winners  a-e  the  military-indtis- 
trial  complex,  toe  B-1  bombers.  MX 
missiles.  We  eveh  have  funds  in  this 
budget  for  $4.2  billion  over  the  next  5 
years  for  civil  defense  bomb  shelters 
and  evacuation  blans  which  we  luiow 
are  not  going  toVork,  which  we  know 
are  not  going  to  save  this  country  if 
there  is  an  exchange  between  the  su- 
IJerpowers.  | 

That  is  $4.2  billion  that  is  coming 
out  of  the  moutlis  of  hungry  children, 
that  is  coming  out  of  the  health  care 
needs  of  senior  citizens.  It  is  coming 
out  of  teenage  unemployment  pro- 
grams for  iimer  (flty  youth. 

That  is  where  that  money  is  coming 
from. 

In  this  budget  we  have  funds  pro- 
posed by  this  adininistration  for  nerve 
gas  production.  That  is  another 
winner  in  this  biidget. 

Whq  are  the  posers?  They  are  the 
hungry  children!  the  Hispanics.  they 
are  the  blacks,  tney  are  the  minorities, 
they  are  the  senior  citizens,  the  sick, 
the  weak,  the  elderly.  They  are  the 
losers. 

What  kind  of  national  definition  is 
that  of  our  values  of  who  we  are  as  a 
people?  I 

I  just  say  to  my  colleague,  when  we 
evaluate  the  wlimers  and  the  losers, 
one  can  see  very  [quickly  that  there  are 
not  one  but  two  deficits  before  us  for 
our  consideration  today  at  this  time  in 
Washington.  D.Q.  First  there  is  the  ob- 
vious deficit,  the!  $182  billion  deficit  to 
the  Treasury  thkt  this  administration 
proposes  on  top  pf  all  of  the  other  in- 
equities in  its  b«dget.  But  then  there 
is  the  more  pernicious  one— and  I  refer 
to  it  as  the  moral  deficit— the  moral 
deficit,  because  there  is  no  promise, 
there  is  no  economic  boom  that  has 
been  precipitated  as  promised  by  the 
Reaganomics  plan. 

Instead,  what  ^e  have  is  no  boom  at 
all.  10  million  people  out  of  work 
nearly  without  ;hope.  teenage  unem- 
ployment for  minority  youth  nearly  50 
percent.  There  ip  no  boom  at  all.  and 
instead  is  a  raw  shift 
those  folks  at  the 
:iety  to  those  folks  at 


so  what  we  havi 
of  resources  fn 
bottom  of  the 
the  top. 

I  think  for  th 
moral  deficit 


reason  we  do  have  a 
the  economic  plan, 
and  it  needs  to  he  corrected.  The  gen- 
tleman has  niade  a  contribution 
toward  correcting  it  by  talking  this  spe- 
cial order,  amd  I  compliment  him. 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  I  wish  to  very  deeply 
thank  my  veryl  concerned  colleague 
from  Oregon  aJid  my  colleague  from 
Illinois  for  beginining  to  spread  on  this 
worldwide  recoi-d  the  pur[>oses  so 
noble  for  which  there  is  present  in 
Washington  thAse  members  of  the 
clergy. 

I  am  very  encouraged  because  what- 
ever way  the  budget  at  this  time  may 
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go.  we  are  beginning  to  build  in  the 
record,  we  are  beginning  to  bear  wit- 
ness to  what  is  right  and  what  is 
wrong  in  this  country. 

I  do  truly  believe  that  the  right  will 
not  forever  remain  on  the  scaffold 
while  wrong  sits  upon  the  throne,  that 
whether  it  is  tomorrow,  the  next  day 
or  even  the  next  year,  we  may  not  be 
able  to  know  as  He  works  his  way,  but 
right  shall  win  and  the  record  shall 
show  that  there  were  those  who  were 
here  on  the  side  of  justice,  jobs,  and 
peace. 

I  wish,  in  conclusion,  to  list  those 
members  of  the  Chicago  Clergy  Cru- 
sade for  Jobs.  Justice,  and  Peace  who 
are  here  today  to  lobby: 

Rev.  N.  A.  Allen,  Mt.  Herman  Baptist, 
7848  South  Normal  Avenue. 

Rev.  H.  Brady,  Christ  Hope  Baptist,  7559 
South  Aberdeen  Avenue. 

Rev.  Arleta  Spencer,  Greater  Bethlehem 
Temple,  Chicago  Heights,  111. 

Rev.  Eugene  Cherry,  Christ  Youth  Bflis- 
sionary  Baptist,  8801  South  Hermitage 
Avenue. 

Rev.  Jesse  Cotton,  Greater  Institutional 
AME,  7800  South  Indiana  Avenue. 

Rev.  Augustus  Cage.  Cage  Memorial 
Chapel.  7851  South  Jeffery. 

Rev.  Joseph  Greenwood,  Greater  St.  John 
Missionary  Baptist,  741  West  59th  Street. 

Rev.  Elmer  L.  Fowler,  Third  Baptist,  1551 
West  95th  Street. 

Rev.  Vera  Haywood,  Beverly  Church  of 
Religious  Science,  2255  West  79th  Street. 

Rev.  Connie  Crawford,  Church  of  Living 
God,  1738  West  67th  Street. 

Rev.    Chester    McLaurin,    Boosters    for 
Christ  Revival  Center,  8551  South  Ashland. 
Rev.   James   Tillman,   Memorial   Baptist, 
1546  West  87th  Street. 

Rev.  Claude  Wyatt,  Vernon  Park  Church 
of  God,  7653  South  Maryland. 

Rev.  Carlton  Eversley,  Shiloh  Baptist, 
9211  South  Justine  Avenue. 

Deacon  William  Dillard,  Shiloh  Baptist, 
9211  South  Justine  Avenue. 

Rev.  Mable  Elliott,  Herth  Manor  Mission- 
ary Baptist.  57  West  118th  Street. 

Rev.  Clara  Epps,  Unity  Center  of  Truth, 
8656  South  Essex. 

Rev.  John  Stallworth,  Pilgrim  Baptist 
Church  of  South  Chicago,  3235  West  91st 
Street. 

Rev.  James  R.  Flint,  Union  E^rangelistic 
Baptist,  Chicago  Heights,  ni. 

Rev.  George  Hunter,  Calvary  Baptist 
Church. 

Rev.  Eddie  Williams,  Pentecostal,  7716 
South  Aberdeen. 

Rev.  Samuel  L.  Day,  House  of  Faith,  13 
West  llSth  Street. 
Rev.  Hiram  Crawford. 
Rev.  A.  J.  Wesley,  Lilydale  Progressive 
Church. 

Rev.      Bernard      Taylor,      Presbyterian 
Church  of  Roseland. 
Rev.  Eddie  McMillan,  Church  of  Christ. 
Rev.  Richard  McCreary,  New  Covenant 
Baptist. 
Rev.  James  Meeks,  Beth  Eden  Baptist. 

•  Mrs.  COLLINS  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
rise  today  to  welcome  a  group  of  min- 
isters from  the  Chicago  area  who  have 
journeyed  here  to  participate  in  the 
Clergy  Crusade  and  lobby  the  Govern- 
ment regarding  the  traumatic  effect 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
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if  passed  by  Congress,  would  have 
upon  the  poor,  the  elderly,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  children. 

It  Is  appropriate  that  these  ministers 
have  chosen  to  come  to  Washington 
this  week— the  week  the  House  will 
use  the  President's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  as  the  vehicle  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Latta  and  House  Budget 
Committee  alternative.  I  would  like  to 
tell  these  ministers  that  this  will  be 
the  week  in  which  my  colleagues  will 
vote  conscientiously  and  courageously 
by  defeating  the  President's  budget 
and  others  which  throw  tax  dollars  to 
the  Pentagon  at  the  expense  of  people 
programs.  It  is  doubtful  that  will  be 
the  case. 

I  unequivocally  oppose  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  primarily  because  of  my 
concern  over  the  devastating  impact 
his  budget  will  have  upon  millions  of 
Americans,  specifically  children  and 
the  elderly. 

President  Reagan  has  stated  on  too 
many  occasions  that  the  truly  needy 
will  not  be  affected  by  the  proposed 
budget  cuts.  I  am  sure  these  Chicago 
clergy  can  attest  to  a  more  realistic 
scenario.  The  truly  needy,  along  with 
unemployed  middle  class  and  bank- 
rupt businessmen,  are  dropping  like 
flies  through  the  safety  net.  And  the 
President  has  the  audacity  to  propose 
even  larger  holes  in  that  net. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  Reagan  1983 
budget  undermines  the  moral  respon- 
sibility of  Government  to  the  citizens 
of  America.  I  agree  with  the  great 
American,  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
stated: 

The  moral  test  of  govenmient  is  how  it 
treats  those  who  are  in  the  dawn  of  life,  the 
children;  those  who  are  in  the  twilight  of 
life,  the  aged;  and  those  who  are  in  the 
shadows  of  life,  the  siclL,  the  needy  and  the 
handicapped. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  P*resident  has 
failed  this  test.  Last  year,  under  his 
leadership,  the  President  claimed  that 
his  budget  proposal  was  fair.  In  fact, 
however,  its  cuts  were  disproportion- 
ately directed  at  programs  to  assist 
the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged,  in- 
cluding investment  in  health,  educa- 
tion, training  services,  and  public 
works.  This  year  the  administration 
has  not  bothered  to  pay  lip  service  to 
the  idea  of  fairness.  It  has  once  again 
targeted  for  cutbacks  the  same  pro- 
grams which  sustained  deep  spending 
reductions  last  year. 

Under  this  budget,  the  children  will 
see  an  additional  $8  billion  cut  in  their 
programs.  Child  nutrition  services  will 
be  cut  by  $334  mUUon  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $300  million  in  outlays. 
The  summer  feeding  program— a  pro- 
gram which  helps  preserve  nutritional 
gains  made  by  children  during  the 
school  year— will  be  terminated.  The 
special  milk  program,  a  program 
which  subsidizes  milk  consumption  in 
schools  that  do  not  participate  in 
other  Federal  meal  programs,  will  be 


eliminated.  School  breakfast  and  child 
care  food  programs  will  be  placed  in  a 
block  grant  while  grants  for  nutrition 
education  will  be  terminated. 

Medicaid,  a  health  insurance  pro- 
gram which  pays  the  medical  bills  for 
low-income  Americans,  cliildren.  and 
pregnant  women,  will  again  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  Reagan  cuts. 

The  Federal  child  support  enforce- 
ment program,  a  program  which  par- 
tially reimburses  States  and  localities 
for  expenses  in  collecting  child  sup- 
port payments  from  absent  parents, 
would  also  be  drastically  impacted. 

If  that  is  not  enough,  approximately 
165.000  women,  infants,  and  children 
will  be  dropped  in  fiscal  year  1983 
from  the  WIC  program  due  to  inad- 
equate funding  and  370.000  would 
have  to  be  cut  off  by  fiscal  year  1985. 
This  means  that  some  half  a  million 
fewer  people  would  be  reached. 
Suffer  the  little  children. 
The  aged  and  elderly  are,  of  course, 
to  assume  an  even  heavier  burden  if 
the  President's  budget  is  passed.  They 
can  look  forward  to  changes  in  the 
Federal  supplemental  income  (SSI) 
program  which  will  exclude  some 
115.000  individuals  in  fiscal  year  1983 
who  will  not  be  considered  permanent- 
ly disabled. 

Pood  stamps  will  receive  a  $1.3  bU- 
Uon  decrease  from  the  fiscal  year  1982 
authorized  spending  level.  For  working 
poor  families,  this  amounts  to  encour- 
aging them  not  to  work— a  philosophy 
supposedly  cotmter  to  the  Reagan 
work  ethic.  For  our  elderly,  less  food. 
Coupled  with  less  food  stamps,  the 
low-income  energy  assistance  program 
will  be  cut.  Conceivably,  our  seniors 
may  not  have  a  choice  between  "heat 
or  eat":  they  will  not  be  able  to  do 
either. 

Under  medicaid,  we  would  witness 
major  legislative  changes  which  would 
cut  the  Federal  payment  for  all  serv- 
ices for  medically  needy  recipients,  in 
addition  to  including  Federal  pay- 
ments to  the  States  for  administering 
medicaid  in  a  new  welfare  block  grant. 
Last  year,  the  President  claimed  he 
would  preserve  a  social  safety  net  of 
basic  programs  to  protect  the  poor  and 
elderly.  Despite  this  claim,  the  admin- 
istration and  its  congressional  allies 
forced  cuts  in  virtually  every  safety 
net  program.  This  year's  budget  pro- 
posal continues  this  policy,  and  pro- 
poses a  new  round  of  reductions  in  the 
safety  net  programs,  with  cuts  being 
requested  in  medicare,  AFDC,  supple- 
mental security  income,  and  others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  deplorable  and 
further  strengthens  my  resolve  to  sup- 
port the  program  submitted  by  the 
Congressional  Black  Caucus  which  in- 
creases funding  for  all  the  programs 
above  while  lowering  the  dreaded  defi- 
cit. 

In  closing,  I  again  thank  these  Chi- 
cago clergy  who,  by  making  this  trek 
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to  the  Ckcdtol,  are  attempting  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  life  for  those  in 
the  dawn,  thoae  in  the  shadow  and 
thOM  in  the  twilicfat  of  their  Uvea. 
Certainly  they  know  firsthand  Just 
what  damage  has  and  wm  be  inflicted 
upon  the  truly  needy,  unemployed 
middle  class,  and  bankrupt  business- 
men by  the  Reagan  budget  docu- 
ment* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  join  the  Honorable  Ovs  Savage  in 
welcoming  the  delegation  of  about  50 
dergymen  and  women  from  the  met- 
ropolitan area  of  Chicago  who  are  vis- 
iting Washington  today  and  tomorrow 
as  imrt  of  a  Clergy  Crusade  to  discuss 
with  various  Government  officials  the 
effects  of  Federal  policies  and  pro- 
grams on  the  city's  disadvantaged. 

In  the  hard  economic  times  faced  by 
our  Nation,  these  religious  leaders  of 
the  Chicago  community  have  come  to 
Washington  to  especially  express  their 
concern  about  issues  such  as  the  fund- 
ing of  useful  social  and  community 
programs  and  the  city's  current  imem- 
ployment  problem. 

As  Congress  proceeds  in  its  budget 
considerations.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
cooperate  with  the  religious  and  com- 
mimity  groups  In  order  to  seek  innova- 
tive ways  to  see  to  it  that  the  less  for- 
tunate are  adequately  provided  with 
the  basic  necessities  of  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  clergy  and  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  our  country  are 
vital  in  maintaining  the  spirit  and 
hope  of  our  Nation,  and  I  extend  my 
greetings  to  these  men  and  women, 
and  my  best  wishes  that  their  stay  in 
Washington  is  both  productive  and  in- 
formative.* 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  extend  my  thanks  to  my  colleagues 
from  Illinois.  Mr.  Amfunzio.  Mrs.  Col- 
ixm.  and  Mr.  Fast  for  the  remarks 
which  they  have  Inserted  in  the 
RacoRB  on  this  special  order. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAVAGE.  Mr.  I^)eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  therein  extraneous  material 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order  of 
today.   

The  SPEAKKH  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois? 

Thvn  was  no  objection. 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  HOUSE 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  297 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
removed  from  the  list  of  cosponaors  of 
Houae  Concurrent  Resolution  297. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
thore  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
geitlonan  from  New  Hampshire? 


There  wai 


TRIBUTE 


no  objection. 


TO       FORMER       CON- 
ORWSSMAN    JAMES    C.     CLEVE- 


LAND 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  o^-der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frotn  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  Is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GSmRAL  UCAVK 

Mr.  OR^CK3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  jconsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  tha-ein  extraneous  material; 
on  the  sul^ect  of  my  special  order 
today.  

The  SPHAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeciion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  tpom  New  Hampshire? 

There  wai  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  28,  1982,  there  will  be  a 
ceremony  dedicating  the  U.S.  Post 
Office  and  Courthouse  Building  in 
Concord,  NJI.,  as  the  James  C.  Cleve- 
land Federal  Building.  This  is  in  recog- 
nition of  tilt  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice career  of  Jim  Cleveland,  my  prede- 
cessor as  Representative  from  the 
second  dlsMct  of  New  Hampshire, 
who  retired  at  the  end  of  the  96th 
Congress  after  18  years  in  this  body. 

It  is  altogether  f  Itttog  that  the  Con- 
cord Federal  Building  bear  his  name, 
as  provided  in  legislation  Initiated  by 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  on  which  he  served 
with  distinction.  And  I  think  it  appro- 
priate to  take  this  occasion  to  com- 
ment on  Jim  Cleveland's  contribu- 
tions—to w^ich  no  formal  dedication 
of  a  single  Structure  can  do  justice— to 
his  constituents,  his  country,  and  this 
Congress  asjan  institution. 

In  New  H^pshire,  there  are  many 
monuments  to  his  career  that  do  not 
bear  his  name  but  in  fact  reflect  his 
contributioiis  as  a  legislator.  Transpor- 
tation in  tlie  form  of  both  individual 
projects  and  the  regular  Federal-aid 
highway  programs  for  which  his  sup- 
port was  cotistant  over  the  years:  eco- 
nomic develbpment.  notably  in  the  as- 
sistance prqvided  to  Berlin  and  other 
communitiei  through  the  programs  of 
the  EconoE^c  Development  Adminis- 
tration: thei  enviromnent.  in  the  form 
of  New  Haihpshire's  benefit  from  the 
water  pollution  control  program  and 
the  preservlttion  of  the  scenic  values 
of  Sandwich  Notch,  to  name  just  a 
few.  There  was  a  balance  between  eco- 
nomic and  environmental  objectives. 
Indeed,  thii  was  best  exemplified  by 
his  bringing  about  the  compromise 
that  paved  ©le  way  for  construction  of 
Interstate  93  through  Franconla 
Notch  in  a  manner  accommodating 
both  transportation  and  environmen- 
tal concema 

There  waa  balance  of  another  sort  in 
Jim  Cleveland's  approach  to  his  duties 
as    a    Memper.    Intensely    concerned 


with  service  to 
considered  the 
the  solution  of 


recent  years,  tl 
were  translated : 
tlon  control 
posed  by  the 
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his  constituents,  he 
insights  gained  from 
broblems  facing  indi- 
viduals or  communities  to  be  the  raw 
material  of  th4  legislative  process. 
Those  insists  helped  him  In  his  role 
as,  a  national  legi^tor,  shaping  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  the  problems  they 
are  Intended  to  address  but  cannot  ad- 
dress in  the  abstract. 

His  concern  fbr  getting  the  facts, 
and  a  suspicion  of  the  caliber  of  infor- 
mation generated  in  Washington,  led 
him  to  emphasiae  the  oversight  fimc- 
tlon  on  the  Public  Works  Committee, 
his  principal  legslatlve  assignment.  In 
|e  oversight  findings 
ato  a  key  water  pollu- 
endment  initially  op- 
^viroimiental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  {environmental  groups 
but  now  embraced  in  light  of  the  way 
it  has  worked  in  practice. 

The  same  approach  led  him  to  focus 
on  the  workings  of  the  Congress,  con- 
gressional procedural  reforms  and  re- 
structuring of  cotnmittee  jurisdictions, 
staffing,  investigations,  prerogatives  of 
Members  essential  to  fulfilling  their 
responsibilities,  tod  reforms  of  politi- 
cal campaigning,  the  process  by  which 
we  all  get  here  in  the  first  place.  In 
these  and  other  areas,  in  those  efforts 
that  were  succe^ful  and  those  that 
were  not,  Jim  Cleveland  sought  civility 
in  debate  of  the  Issues,  reflecting  great 
credit  on  those  who  chose  him  as  their 
Representative  and  serving  the  coun- 
try well. 

In  closing.  Mk-.  Speaker,  I  would 
offer  this  quotat|on  from  the  report  of 
the  Committee  On  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  accompanying  the  leg- 
islation authorizing  the  designation  of 
the  James  C.  Cleveland  Federal  Build- 
ing: I 

We  have  come  to  {know  Jim  Cleveland  as  a 
valued  friend,  something  of  a  loner  at  times, 
often  direct  to  the  point  of  bluntness,  with 
an  Integrity  making  him  a  formidable  adver- 
sary and  an  unwavering  ally;  a  truly  learned 
student  of  the  legi^ative  process,  exponent 
of  common  sense,  of  balance  and  of  pro- 
grams that  work,  and  of  responsible  and  re- 
sponsive government,  a  dedicated  member 
of  this  committee. 

CI  1445 

Mr.  SOLOMOIf.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yj  eld? 

Mr.  GREGG.  :  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  'Slork. 

Mr.  SOLOMO^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  special  order  today. 

I  come  from  the  Adirondacks  Moun- 
tains in  upstatcj  New  York,  not  far 
from  the  gentlen  tan's  district,  and  had 
the  pleasure  of  fervlng  on  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
with  Jim  Cleveland  and  also  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Committees.  I 
personally,  in  th( »  2  years  that  I  served 
with  him.  have  never  seen  a  more 
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dedicated  and  more  capable  Member 
of  this  House. 

In  addition.  I  soeni  many  evenings 
with  Jim  and  Bob  McElwen,  former 
Congressman  Bob  McEwen.  who  re- 
tired the  same  year  that  Jim  Cleve- 
land did,  and  from  the  decades  of  serv- 
ice that  the  two  of  them  had  in  this 
House.  I  just  learned  so  much,  and  it 
made  a  much  better  legislator  out  of 
me.  I  want  to  say  to  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  that  he  is  following  in  those 
footsteps.  I  commend  him.  and  I  cer- 
tainly commend  him  for  taking  this 
special  order. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
real  pleasure  to  join  with  the  many 
friends  of  former  Congressman  James 
C.  Cleveland  in  this  special  order  hon- 
oring him  on  the  occasion  of  the  re- 
naming of  the  Federal  building  in 
Concord.  N.H. 

The  legislation  governing  the 
naming  or  renaming  of  Federal  build- 
ings specifies  that  there  should  be  na- 
tionwide uniformity  in  building  names, 
and  at  the  same  time,  each  should 
clearly  reflect  the  character,  usage, 
and  location  of  the  building. 

To  name  the  Federal  Building  in 
Concord,  N.H.,  after  our  former  col- 
league Jim  Cleveland  Is  most  certainly 
in  keeping  with  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  this  law.  Jim.  like  his  native 
State,  has  contributed  significantly  to 
the  Nation. 

Our  former  colleague  demonstrated 
his  commitment  to  excellence  during 
his  academic  career,  graduating  from 
Colgate  University,  magna  cum  laude, 
and  from  Yale  University's  School  of 
Law. 

At  that  dark  hour  in  our  Nation's 
history  in  December  1941,  Jim  enlisted 
In  the  Army  and  served  overseas  in  the 
Pacific  for  40  months.  He  received  a 
Bronze  Star  for  valor  and  was  recalled 
to  overseas  duty  during  the  Korean 
war. 

He  has  been  an  outstanding  leader 
in  the  private  and  public  sectors.  His 
long,  and  distinguished  career  as  an 
elected  official  began  in  1950  as  the 
Merrimack  Coimty  GOP  chairman;  in- 
cluded several  years  in  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Legislature  and  culminated  with 
his  18  noteworthy  years  of  service  in 
the  U.S.  Congress. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  Jim  in  the 
House.  I  remember  weU  the  outstand- 
ing effort  he  put  forth  both  as  a 
Member  of  this  body  and  of  the  sever- 
al committees  on  which  he  served.  I 
am  delighted  that  he  is  receiving  the 
well-deserved  honor  of  having  the  Fed- 
eral Building  in  Concord,  the  capital 
city  of  his  State,  named  for  him. 

This  action  will  serve  as  a  constant 
reminder  for  the  citizens  of  Concord 
and  the  State  of  New  Hampshire  of 
the  significant  contribution  Jim  Cleve- 
land has  made  to  their  community  and 


State.  I  know  it  will  be  a  source  of 
pride  for  Jim  reminding  him  every  day 
that  his  efforts  have  been  apprcH>riiae- 
ly  recognized^ 

•  Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  am 
pleased  and  honored  today  to  Join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  my  es- 
teemed former  colleague.  Jim  Cleve- 
land of  New  Hampshire,  on  the  great 
occasion  of  the  renaming  of  the  Feder- 
al building  in  Concord  after  Jim. 

Jim  Cleveland  served  with  distinc- 
tion in  World  War  II.  winning  a 
Bronze  Star  for  valor  in  the  Pacific. 
After  returning  home,  he  practiced 
law  in  New  Hampshire  as  well  as  orga- 
nizing and  directing  the  New  London 
Trust  Co.  Jim  served  12  years  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Senate,  rising  to  the 
positions  of  majority  floor  leader  and 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  committee. 

Jim  entered  the  House  in  1962.  I 
served  with  him  nearly  20  years,  and  I 
never  ceased  to  be  deeply  Impressed  by 
his  great  devotion  to  his  constituents, 
his  country,  and  his  responsibility  as  a 
public  servant.  Despite  the  great  de- 
mands on  his  time,  Jim  has  always 
been  very  active  in  charitable  and 
service  organizations. 

I  am  sure  all  my  colleagues  join  me 
in  recognizing  Jim's  great  achieve- 
ments on  the  Transportation  and 
House  Administration  Committees, 
and  as  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Committees.  As  chairman  of 
the  House  Republican  Task  Force  on 
Congressional  Reform,  Jim  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  influential  book  "We 
Propose:  A  Modem  Congress."  in  1966. 
Jim's  warm  personality  made  him 
well-liked.  Serving  with  him  was 
always  a  pleasure,  especially  due  to 
out  shared  interest  in  fishing. 

On  this  great  occasion,  my  warm 
congratulations  go  to  Jim,  his  wife 
Hilary,  and  their  five  wonderful  chil- 
dren, and  I  wish  them  all  the  best  for 
the  future.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Ui.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  special  pleasiu-e  for  me  to  join  in  this 
special  order  to  honor  a  former  col- 
league and  a  good  friend,  James  C. 
Cleveland.  Jim  is  being  appropriately 
recognized  by  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire for  his  many  years  of  public  serv- 
ice. The  renaming  of  the  Federal 
building  in  Concord,  N.H.,  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  a  sincere,  hard-working 
public  official. 

During  his  tenure  in  office,  Jim  was 
known  by  all  of  us  for  his  outstanding 
dedication  to  getting  the  job  done.  Jim 
Cleveland  brought  honor  and  distinc- 
tion to  this  Chamber,  and  his  many 
contributions  will  long  be  remem- 
bered. Jim  is  a  true  gentleman  who  is 
well  respected  for  his  ideals  and 
strength  of  character. 

Throughout  his  18  years  in  Con- 
gress, Jim  worked  diligently  on  behalf 
of  his  district  and  his  country.  He  was 
dedicated  to  the  discharge  of  his  con- 
gressional duties  in  a  fashion  that  was 
totally  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 


Nation  as  well  as  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire  and  the  district  he  repre- 
sented. 

I  congratulate  Jim  on  this  occasion 
and  commend  the  citizens  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  for  honoring  such 
an  able  and  dedicated  public  servant 
who  was  a  credit  to  public  office  and 
to  the  Congress.* 

•  Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  recognition  of  Jim  Cleveland,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  respected 
former  members  of  the  Houae  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee. 
Until  Jim  Cleveland  retired  In  1980, 
after  18  years  of  dedicated  service,  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee  was  served  by  a  Member 
who  fought  fair  and  hard  for  what  he 
thought  was  right.  On  the  committee. 
Congressman  Cleveland  was  a  strong 
supporter  and  formidable  advocate  of 
highway  safety.  In  addition,  he  was 
well  known  for  his  concern  for  trans- 
portation of  the  handicapped  in  a 
maimer  that  would  most  greatly  bene- 
fit the  elderly  and  disabled  while  re- 
taining a  viable  and  balanced  mass 
transportaton  system. 

Congressmeui  Cleveland  was  a  tire- 
less worker  and  a  firm  believer  that 
Government  must  not  intrude  unnec- 
essarily into  every  aspect  of  a  person's 
life.  At  the  same  time,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  was  a  strong  and 
clear  voice  for  his  State  in  Congress 
and  he  insured  that  whatever  action 
Congress  took  that  such  action  would 
not  adversely  impact  his  constituents. 
In  my  view,  Jim  Cleveland  is  the  finest 
example  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
doing  the  best  job  he  can  and  succeed- 
ing by  setting  the  finest  example  pos- 
sible. Therefore,  the  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Congressman 
Cleveland  in  the  naming  of  the  Feder- 
al building  in  Concord,  N.H.,  after  him 
is  indeed  richly  deserved.  I  offer  him 
my  warm  and  sincere  congratula- 
tions.* 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  great 
pleasiire  today  in  rising  to  salute  our 
former  colleague,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire,  Jim 
Cleveland. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  working 
closely  with  Jim  when  he  served  on 
the  Public  Works  and  Transi>ortation 
Committee.  During  that  time,  he 
became  a  recognized  national  expert 
in  the  fields  of  transportation,  water 
resources  and  economic  development. 
It  can  be  surely  stated  that  the  Second 
Congressional  District  of  New  Hamp- 
shire had  a  forceful  representative 
working  for  their  interests  in  the  halls 
of  Congress. 

As  a  ranldng  Republican  member  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee.  Jim  con- 
sistently left  party  politics  aside  when 
It  came  to  deciding  what  was  best  for 
the  people  of  the  Nation  and  those  of 
his  home  congressional  district.  It  is 
no  wonder  that  his  longstanding  dedi- 
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cated  service  to  the  people  of  the 
Second  Omgressional  District  of  New 
Hampshire  earned  him  the  title  of 
"The  Constituent  Congressman." 

It  is  also  most  appropriate  that  the 
Concord  Federal  Building  be  named  in 
his  honor  in  recognition  of  his  years  of 
outstanding  service  to  the  people  of 
New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  Jim  Cleveland 
has  spent  most  of  his  life  in  service  to 
New  Hampshire,  my  own  State  also 
has  a  claim  on  this  great  American 
due  to  the  fact  that  he  was  bom  in 
Montclair,  N.J.,  not  far  from  my  own 
congressional  district. 

In  all  seriousness  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
Cleveland's  expertise  and  guidance 
have  been  sorely  missed  in  Congress. 
Jim,  I  salute  you  for  your  fine  service 
to  your  coimtry.* 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  and  former  col- 
league, Jim  Cleveland,  represented  the 
Second  District  of  New  Hampshire 
with  distinction  and  honor  throughout 
his  many  dedicated  years  of  service  to 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  newly  named  James  C.  Cleve- 
land Federal  Building  In  Concord  will 
remind  all  of  the  numerous  contribu- 
tions Jim  has  made  to  his  State  and  to 
his  country. 

I  extend  to  him  my  congratulations 
and  best  wishes  for  the  futiure.* 

•  Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  in  pas^g  this  special 
tribute  to  our  former  colleague,  Jim 
Cleveland.  We  served  together  on  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Congressional  Op- 
erations and  the  Select  Committee  on 
Congressional  Operations.  He  had  a 
great  love  for  the  House  as  an  institu- 
tion and  worked  hard  to  strengthen 
and  improve  its  procedures. 

Although  we  miss  him  here,  I  am 
sure  he  Is  enjoying  being  back  in  his 
beloved  New  Hampshire  and  I  am  de- 
lighted that  his  years  of  service  to  his 
State  and  the  Nation  have  been  recog- 
nized by  the  naming  of  the  Federal 
building  in  Concord  after  him.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
us  who  have  served  in  this  body  with 
Jim  Cleveland  feel  a  shared  sense  of 
pride  and  gratitude  that  his  long  and 
distinguished  public  career  has  now 
been  given  lasting  recognition  by  an 
Act  of  Congress  designating  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  and  Court  House  in  Con- 
cord. NJBE.,  as  "The  James  C.  Cleve- 
land BuUding." 

Jim  Cleveland,  who  returned  volun- 
tarily to  private  life  at  the  close  of  the 
96th  Congress,  was  a  longstanding  and 
greatly  respected  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation, which  I  have  the  honor  to 
chiUr.  and  I  coimt  it  a  high  personal 
privilege  to  have  shared  his  counsel 
and  friendship  through  all  my  own 
years  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

It  is  entirely  fitting  that  the  con- 
gressional act  which  renamed  the  Con- 
coEd  Federal  Building  in  his  honor 
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originated  ]with  his  colleagues  on  the 
Public  Wfrks  Committee— the  men 
and  wome  (i  who  had  worked  most 
closely  wit  i  him  and  knew  his  quali- 
ties most  ii  timately. 

The  gentleman  to  whom  we  pay  trib- 
ute today  lias  served  his  country  long 
and  well.  |[is  career  of  public  service 
encompassM  34  years  of  war  and 
peace:  Move  than  4  years  of  overseas 
duty  with  the  DJS.  Army  in  World 
War  II  and  Korea,  12  years  in  the  New 
Hampshire  Senate,  and  18  years  in  the 
n.S.  Congress  representing  the  Second 
District  of  Kew  Hamsphire. 

Jim  Cleveland  is  sorely  missed  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  but  we  know  that 
the  ending!  o^  his  service  in  Washing- 
ton does  net  mean  the  ending  of  his 
concern  for  and  devotion  to  the  needs 
of  the  NatU>n. 

In  annot  ncing  his  decision  to  retire 
from  public  life,  back  in  April  1980, 
our  colleague  left  no  doubt  that  he 
will  continue  his  participation  as  a  pri- 
vate citizen  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 

He  said:  I 

My  concern  for  the  Nation's  affairs  will 
continue,  fot  I  feel  strongly  that  there  is  a 
desperate  nked  for  a  better  balancing  of 
views  in  puftUc  decisionmaking.  I  will  cer- 
tainly attenipt  in  whatever  way  possible  to 
achieve  that|balance. 

Although  6ur  country  faces  serious  prob- 
lems, one  may  still  be  optimistic.  Oiu-  coun- 
try has  sell-corrected  before  and.  If  the 
people  get  jthe  facts.  It  will  self-correct 
again.  | 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  James  C.  Cleveland 
Building  will  stand  in  Concord  as  a  re- 
minder that,  in  our  country's  time  of 
need,  there  must  always  be  citizens  of 
Jim  Cleveland's  stature  who  accept 
public  service  as  a  high  and  necessary 
calling  and  do  not  shrink  from  its  bur- 
dens.*       I 

•  Mr.  SNT5DER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  please^  to  honor  a  former  col- 
league an^  associate.  Congressman 
Jim  Clevelfuid.  I  have  known  Jim  for 
nearly  20  years;  I  had  the  honor  to 
serve  with  him  for  16  of  those  years  as 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Worlts  and  Transportation  and  during 
that  time  I  came  to  know  Jim  Cleve- 
land as  a  sincere  and  dedicated  public 
servant.  He  was  an  able  legislator  and 
a  champion  of  the  rights  of  States. 

I  would  ike  to  congratulate  our  col- 
league, Mr;  Gregg,  for  requesting  this 
special  order  for  those  who  were 
unable  to  attend  the  dedication  of  the 
James  C.  Cleveland  Federal  Building, 
because  I  believe  that  Jim  and  his 
lovely  wifel  HUlary,  deserve  to  be  rec- 
ognized for  his  contributions  to  our 
Nation  and  for  his  diligent  efforts  on 
behalf  of  Ills  beloved  State  of  New 
Hampshire. 

I  think  that  the  hallmark  of  Jim's 
tenure  in  Qongress  was  his  diligent  ef- 
forts to  a«ure  that  the  management 
of  Government  programs  Is  done  at 
the  level  closest  to  the  people.  His 
commitment  to  the  goal  of  reducing 
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the  Federal  Government  stems  from  a 
firm  belief  in  tl^e  ability  of  oiu-  States 
iple  which  he  learned 
tenure  in  the  New 
ilatiure     where     he 
itinction  prior  to  his 
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Hampshire 
served  with 
election  to  Coc 

An  example  ot  his  tenacity  Is  the  en- 
actment of  (tie  Cleveland/Wright 
State  certification  program,  whereby 
State  water  pollution  agencies  were 
delegated  the  management  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  public  works  program— 
the  constructioh  of  wastewater  treat- 
ment facilities  for  our  municipalities. 
This  initiative  resulted  from  a  series  of 
oversight  hearings  conducted  In  1974 
by  the  Investigations  and  Review  Sub- 
committee of  t^  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  'Transportation  which 
delved  into  the  workings  of  the  water 
pollution  control  program. 

The  first  roiutd  of  legislation  was  In- 
troduced in  theispring  of  1974  and  was 
subjected  to  stiong  opposition  by  the 
Environmental  protection  Agency  and 
the  environmental  community.  But 
due  to  Jim's  persistent  efforts  his  col- 
leagues began  to  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  this  amendment  and  what  it 
meant  to  the  success  of  the  program. 
With  the  passage  of  the  1977  Clean 
Water  Act  the  ^leveland/Wright  initi- 
ative became  law  and  the  day-to-day 
management  of  the  construction  grant 
program  was  i  turned  over  to  the 
States.  Those  efforts  have  proven  to 
be  one  of  tie  most  constructive 
changes  made  ih  the  1977  act.  I  feel  it 
is  fair  to  say  ihat  the  doubters  are 
now  believers  in  this  amendment. 

Jim  Cleveland  also  knew  how  to  use 
his  office  to  resolve  conflict.  His  ef- 
forts and  personal  involvement  in  the 
controversy  surrounding  the  routing 
of  Interstate  93  through  the  Pranco- 
nia  State  Park  ^  to  a  solution  which, 
for  over  5  year$,  no  one  thought  was 
possible.  The  environmental  communi- 
ty as  well  as  tt^  developmental  inter- 
ests were  not  avle  to  come  to  any  con- 
sensus but,  through  tedious  negotia- 
tions coupled  «rlth  legislation  in  the 
1973  and  1978  Highway  Act.  Jim  was 
able  to  work  out  an  agreement  which 
was  enthusiastically  embraced  by  all 
interested  parties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Jim  Cleveland's  con- 
cerns were  not  focused  only  on  his 
congressional  district.  He  was  commit- 
ted to  seeing  that  the  right  thing  was 
done  regardless  of  who  benefited. 
When  we  werei  developing  the  Com- 
prehensive En^onmental  Response 
and  UabiUty  ict  of  1980,  which  is 
commonly  refeiired  to  as  the  chemical 
"superfund"  bUl,  Jim  was  very  con- 
cerned that  ihere  would  not  be 
enough  money  to  clean  up  the  prob- 
lems which  have  occiured  in  small 
States  since  m^Jor  attention  would  go 
to  those  large  States  which  were  re- 
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ceive  at  least  one  cleanup  effort.  For 
this,  he  was  severely  criticized  by  the 
Washington  Post  editorial  staff,  which 
characterized  his  efforts  as  Indicative 
of  a  "public  worlcs  mentality"  requir- 
ing one  project  in  every  congressional 
district.  I  know  that  to  be  totally  erro- 
neous. Jim  had  seen  the  affronts 
caused  by  careless  waste  management 
where  some  areas  of  his  State  were 
being  made  a  dumping  groimd  and  he 
wanted  action.  He  had  the  insight  to 
know  that  small  States  would  not  be 
able  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing 
with  the  large  ones.  Through  his  ef- 
forts top  priority  was  given  by  EPA  to 
the  Nashua  problem  and  I  know  my 
colleague,  Mr.  D'Amottrs,  must  be  es- 
peciaUy  appreciative  because  the  site 
is  located  in  his  congessional  district. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  now  work  to 
return  many  Federal  programs  to  the 
States  I  believe  that  it  is  very  appro- 
priate to  note  that  Congressman  Jim 
Cleveland  had  long  been  working  to 
achieve  what  we  are  only  now  be- 
ginnng  in  this  Congress  to  hopefully 
do. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today's  speakers  will 
chronicle  the  many  accomplishments 
of  Jim  Cleveland  for  quite  awhile 
which  will  no  doubt  chagrin  our  usual- 
ly staid  friend  from  New  Hampshire. 
Nevertheless,  I  am  pleased  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  participate  In  this  spe- 
cial order  honoring  Jim  Cleveland  be- 
cause all  too  often  we  do  not,  or 
cannot,  take  the  time  to  recognize  the 
contribution  of  a  colleague.  Jim  Cleve- 
land has  spent  virtually  his  whole 
career  doing  things  for  people  and  he 
has  done  that  job  very  weU.  He  Is  still 
at  it— his  current  endeavor  Is  to  build 
residences  for  the  elderly  citizens  of 
New  London.  It  is  an  honor  to  Icnow 
Jim  Cleveland  and  to  have  worked 
with  him.* 

*  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  participate  in  this  special 
order  honoring  our  former  colleague. 
Jim  Cleveland.  It  was  a  special  privi- 
lege to  have  served  with  him  in  this 
great  body.  Many  of  the  goals  we 
shared  were  Identical,  and  we  saw  our 
purpose  as  holding  the  country  to- 
gether, rather  than  tearing  it  apart, 
especially  during  the  Vietnam  era. 

Jim  also  felt  that  minding  the  store 
was  extremely  important,  and  it  is  to 
his  everlasting  credit  that  this  re- 
mained front  and  center  with  him.  and 
that  he  never  waivered  in  this  dedica- 
tion. 

I  miss  his  quiet,  steady,  and  constant 
counsel  in  these  Halls,  and  I  am  happy 
to  call  him  my  friend. 

On  April  29,  1980,  Jim  made  his  im- 
pressive retirement  statement.  I  think 
it  illustrates  the  life  and  service  of  this 
uncommon  man  exceedingly  well. 
With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  include  it  in  my  remarks 
today. 

Thank  you. 
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RrnREKERT  Statemzht  or  CoNosassafAif 
Jakes  C.  Clevelahd— Aprix.  29,  1980 

After  thirty  consecutive  years  of  elective 
public  office  (twelve  in  the  New  Hampshire 
Senate,  eighteen  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives), the  time  has  come  for  me  to 
return  to  private  life.  Despite  my  long  serv- 
ice in  the  public  sector  (with  more  than  four 
years  overseas  In  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II  and  the  Korean  conflict)  the 
decision  not  to  run  for  re-election  was  diffi- 
cult. Public  service  is  a  high  calling  and  a 
necessary  one  if  our  nation  is  to  survive. 

But  I  have  served  long  enough  and  it  is 
time  for  a  change.  Commuting  to  Washing- 
ton on  a  weekly  basis  becomes  less  attrac- 
tive with  each  passing  year. 

With  the  proliferation  of  centralized  gov- 
ernment In  Washington  the  frustrations  of 
the  Job  Increase  proportionally. 

I  would  like  to  spend  more  time  with  my 
family  and  attend  to  long  neglected  person- 
al and  business  Interests. 

My  concern  for  the  nation's  affairs  will 
continue  for  I  feel  strongly  that  there  Is  a 
desperate  need  for  a  better  balancing  of 
views  in  public  decision  making.  I  will  cer- 
tainly attempt  In  whatever  way  possible  to 
achieve  that  balance. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  to  my  family,  friends 
and  staff  who  have  helped  and  sustained 
me.  Although  our  country  faces  serious 
problems— most  of  which  I  take  little  com- 
fort in  having  predicted— one  may  stUl  be 
optimistic.  Our  nation  has  self-corrected 
before  and,  if  the  people  get  the  facts,  it  will 
self-correct  again— hopefully  before  It  self- 
destructs.* 

*  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  re- 
marks in  tribute  to  tt^  former  col- 
league. Jim  Cleveland^  New  Hamp- 
shire, will  be  brief,  but  they  touch  on 
a  subject  of  profound  importance  to 
all  Americans,  a  subject  to  which  Jim 
Cleveland  rendered  significant  service 
and  for  which  I  am  sure  he  has  not 
been  sufficiently  recognized. 

From  his  first  days  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives,  Jim  Cleve- 
land took  an  active  interest  in  the  day- 
to-day  worlcings  of  our  National  Legis- 
lature—not Just  the  substance  of  legis- 
lation, but  the  processes  by  which  that 
legislation  was  shaped  and  succeeded, 
or  failed.  Over  the  years  Jim  chaired 
several  Republican  task  forces  or 
study  groups  on  congressional  reform, 
and  in  the  1960's  he  was  a  member  of 
the  Joint  Committee  on  the  Organiza- 
tion of  the  Congress,  which  held  ex- 
tensive hearings  on  the  organization 
and  procedures  of  the  Congress  and 
from  which,  by  a  route  too  convoluted 
to  recall  at  this  time,  eventually  came 
the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act  of 
1970,  only  the  second  omnibus  con- 
gressional reform  measure  to  be  en- 
acted In  the  Nation's  history.  Jim  also 
took  seriously  his  service  on  our 
housekeeping  committee,  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  not  tra- 
ditionally a  favorite  assignment  of 
Members,  and  fought  consistently  for 
adoption  of  better  management  meas- 
ures for  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Jim  Cleveland  is  a  modest  man.  His 
hard  labor  at  congressional  reform 
was  most  often  performed  behind  the 
scenes,   and   he   was  ever  willing  to 


share  credit  with  colleagues  for 
achievements  to  which  he  had  contrib- 
uted a  disproportionately  heavy  share 
of  the  work.  He  was  doggedly  deter- 
mined to  drag  the  n.S.  Congress  into 
the  20th  century  in  terms  of  comput- 
erized functions,  open  hearings,  tele- 
vised debate,  and  101  other  improve- 
ments, and  we  are  all  in  his  debt  for 
his  persistence,  vision,  and  not  infre- 
quent displays  of  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  Joined  in  the 
above  sentiments  by  a  member  of  my 
staff,  Mary  Mcliuiis,  who  was  associat- 
ed with  Jim  Cleveland  for  many  years 
In  the  difficult,  wearying,  and  thank- 
less struggle  for  congressional  modern- 
ization. She  asked  that  I  Include  her  in 
an  expression  of  gratitude  to  Jim 
Cleveland  for  his  indefatigable  and 
truly  significant  service  to  the  Nation 
on  congressional  reform  and  for  the 
conveyance  of  our  heartfelt  wishes  to 
Jim  for  a  well-deserved  and  happy  re- 
tirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  most  appropriate 
that  the  Federal  building  in  Concord. 
N.H.,  should  be  renamed  in  his  honor 
as  the  James  C.  Cleveland  Building.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  New  Hamp- 
shire and  Jim  Cleveland's  successor  in 
this  body.  Jttdd  Gregg,  for  arranging 
this  special  order  and  this  timely  trib- 
ute to  a  distinguished  former  col- 
league, Jim  Cleveland.* 
*  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  serving  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  with  Jim  Cleveland 
for  only  one  term,  but  because  I  re- 
spect this  wise  and  witty  attorney 
from  New  Hampshire  who  has  been 
honored  by  his  former  colleagues  here 
today,  I  wanted  to  say  a  few  wordls.  We 
had  in  common  the  representation  of 
the  State  capital  of  our  respective 
States.  This  commonality  is  particular- 
ly true  recently  because  Concord. 
N.H.,  has  become  the  quadrennial 
winter  home  of  California  Governors 
seeking  a  respite  from  the  fiscal  diffi- 
culties of  the  Golden  State.  They  de- 
scend upon  the  friendly  citizens  of  the 
Granite  State  instead,  to  promote 
their  economic  plans  and  policies  for 
the  whole  Nation  based  upon  their  ex- 
perience in  California. 

We  also  had  in  common  the  fact 
that  we  both  served  in  our  State's  leg- 
islature, although  there  the  similarity 
almost  ends.  True,  we  both  entered 
this  institution  with  a  profound  sense 
of  the  legislative  body  as  pre-eminent 
representatives  of  the  people*,  we  both 
saw  service  to  the  public  as  a  duty  to 
l>e  performed  with  enthusiasm  and 
vigor;  we  both  served  in  the  State  leg- 
islature despite  deep  personal  and  fi- 
nancial sacrafices.  I  suppose  that  I 
should  mention  that  the  California 
legislators  were  earning  over  $25,000— 
plus  perquisites— to  make  them  the 
highest  paid  legislators  in  any  State, 
while  the  New  Hampshire  legislators 
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were  earning  the  princely,  yet  public 
service  minded,  sum  of  $100  per  year. 
We  also  shared  a  youthful  associa- 
tion with  the  Garden  State.  Despite 
our  formative  years  being  spent  in 
such  a  wonderful  place,  we  both 
sought  our  careers  in  our  fair  home 
States  and  have  never  regretted  our 
chcdces.  We  each  accepted  higher  edu- 
cation In  the  exciting  Empire  State 
and  then  chose  to  enter  politics.  De- 
spite all  that  we  share  in  common,  I 
must  say  that  I  cannot  understand 
how  he  ended  up  as  a  Republican 
Member  of  this  body;  but  he  was 
highly  respected  and  admired  by  his 
Democratic  colleagues. 

I  know  Jim  Cleveland  as  a  man  who 
stiU  cares  about  the  people  that  we 
know  as  constituents.  He  has  worked 
with  me  on  a  key  project  to  bring 
housing  into  rural  areas  on  my  district 
through  the  Farmer's  Home  Adminls- 
traUoiL  He  worked  very  hard  on  this 
task  with  a  dedication  quite  uncharac- 
teristic of  someone  without  a  personal 
stake  in  the  outcome.  I  am  pleased 
that  I  still  have  the  opportimity  to 
work  with  Jim;  and  I  extend  my  con- 
gratulations on  the  distinction  associ- 
ated with  the  naming  of  the  Concord 
Federal  Building  in  his  honor.* 
•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  delighted  today  to  be  able  to  send 
congratulations  to  my  former  col- 
league and  good  friend,  Jim  Cleveland 
of  New  Hampshire. 

On  Friday.  May  28,  the  Federal 
building  in  Concord.  N.H.,  was  named 
in  honor  of  this  great  American.  I  can 
think  of  no  one  more  deserving. 

Jim  Cleveland  served  his  State  and 
his  country  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives for  18  years  before  retiring  in 
1980.  He  served  with  great  distinction 
on  the  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
tion Committee  and  was  an  outspoken 
advocate  of  improved  highways  and 
for  traffic  safety. 

He  will  also  be  remembered  for  his 
efforts  to  aid  the  handicapped  in  the 
area  of  public  transportation.  Jim  was 
one  of  the  leaders  in  formulating  legis- 
lation that  benefited  the  handicapped 
who  depend  on  public  transportation 
each  day. 

I  am  happy  to  have  served  with  Jim 
Cleveland  in  this  Chamber  and  It  is  an 
honor  to  be  able  to  call  him  a  close 
friend.  Again,  I  extend  Congratulations 
on  this  great  tribute.* 
•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  28,  1982,  the  Federal 
building  in  Concord.  N.H.,  was  re- 
named in  honor  of  our  distinguished 
former  colleague,  James  C.  Cleveland. 
I  would  like  to  share  some  thoughts 
on  this  occasion  recognizing  my 
former  colleague's  service. 

The  energy  and  dedication  with 
which  James  Cleveland  served  his  con- 
stitutents  is  exemplified  through  the 
nine  consecutive  elections  he  won 
tlnce  first  taking  office  in  1962. 


During  th4  course  of  his  tenure  in 
Congress,  hf  served  as  the  second 
ranking  Reijubllcan  member  on  the 
House  Com^ttee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transix>rtation,  and  as  the  second 
ranking  Reiiublican  member  on  the 
House  Committee  on  Administration. 
His  work  on  both  of  these  committees 
was  respected  and  admired  by  all 
those  who  had  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  him.      I 

Thus,  I  congratulate  Jim  Cleveland 
not  only  for  the  dedication  of  this 
Federal  bull^g  in  his  name,  but  also 
for  his  18  ywtrs  of  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  this  U£.  Congress.* 
*  Mr.  PICTfTiK.  Mr.  Speaker.  New 
Englanders  are  sometimes  described  as 
cautious,  unemotional,  stone-faced, 
and  conservative  individuals.  They 
sometimes  live  measured— if  not  aus- 
tere—lives. "They  have  a  great  sense  of 
independence  and  do  not  go  in  for  a 
lot  of  welfarism  and  government  aid. 
They  simply  like  to  take  care  of  their 
own  and  do  tight. 

Jim  Cleve^d  comes  from  that  kind 
of  stock.  He  Is  careful,  cautious,  and  as 
solid  as  thd  proverbial  rock  of  New 
Hampshire.  I  am  proud  to  say  we  came 
to  Congresahi  the  same  year— the 
88th  class.  We  have  mixed  a  lot  of 
medicine  tqgether  and  have  shared 
many  yearsi  of  hard  work,  sacrifice, 
and  achievement. 

I  salute  J^n  Cleveland.  He  has  done 
an  outstanding  job  in  Congress  and  I 
am  proud  to  have  him  as  a  friend.  In 
the  Halls  of  Congress  and  in  our  very 
special  library  we  will  miss  this  pleas- 
ant, teasing;  hard-working  American. 
It  is  Jim  Cleveland's  type  of  servicf; 
which  gives  Congress  a  good  image 
and  a  good  name.* 

*  Mr.  CLAvSEN.'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
delighted  td  have  tlUs  opportimity  to 
Join  In  trioute  to  Jim  Cleveland  of 
New  Hsunpaiire,  with  whom  it  was  my 
pleasure  and  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
Committee  ,  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportat  Ion  for  many  years. 

Jim  Cleve  and  genuinely  and  deeply 
believed  in  ;he  role  of  Federal  invest- 
ment in  pu  lilic  improvements  in  this 
country,  w  lich  probably  more  than 
any  other  a  ngle  fact  accounted  for  his 
accomplishments  in  this  field.  He  was 
keenly  aw^e  of  the  contribution 
which  such  Investments  can  make  to 
the  econon^c  vitality  of  communities, 
areas,  and  even  entire  regions,  ena- 
bling them  to  recover  the  flourish  ec6- 
nomically  on  the  basis  of  expanded 
employment  in  the  private  sector.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  our  explicitly  tar- 
geted economic  development  pro- 
grams, but  also  of  our  more  basic  in- 
frastructure programs  such  as  high- 
ways and  airports,  not  to  mention 
water  pollution  control  and  the  con- 
struction grants  program's  ability  to 
permit  dev^opment  in  an  environmen- 
tally accepttible  manner. 

Aside  fro^  this  long-term  role,  he 
was  mlndf  !il  of  the  short-term  stimu- 
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lus  of  the  constn  iction  activity  itself. 
And  he  was  equally  mindful  of  the  im- 
patient with  the  extent  to  which  the 
mass  of  Federal '  regulations  and  re- 
quirements—worthwhile and  well-in- 
tended individually  but  stifling  and 
burdensome  in  tlhe  aggregate — often 
made  it  difficult  I  if  not  impossible  to 
accelerate  public;  works  construction 
projects  as  a  Jobjcreating  response  to 
recession.  | 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Water       Resour(:es       Subcommittee 
through    the    lait    Congress,    I    was 
pleased  to  associate  myself  with  many 
of  Jim  Cleveland's  legislative  initia- 
tives in  the  wat^r  area.  A  particular 
accomplishment    was    enactment    of 
State    certification,    giving    qualified 
States  more  authority,  responsibility, 
and  funding  which  would  enable  them 
to  take  over  the  day-to-day  operations 
of  the  constructjion  grants  program. 
Based  in  part  on  Jim's  experience  with 
the  highway  program- which  is  essen- 
tially a  federally  assisted  State  pro- 
gram—and in  part  on  a  successful  ex- 
periment in  my  pwn  State  of  Califor- 
nia, this  innovatfc>n  has  made  a  major 
contribution  to  the  improvement  of 
the  program.  It  if  significant,  too,  that 
this  was  the  out^owth  of  extensive  in- 
vestigations into  I  the  operation  of  the 
clean  water  program,  undertaken  by 
the  Public  Works  Investigating  Sub- 
committee, on  wnich  Jim  long  served 
as    ranking    minority    member.    The 
entire  legislative  process  is  served  well 
when  a  man  with  the  talents  of  a  Jim 
Cleveland  will  devote  efforts  of  this 
magnitude  to  th^  painstaking  task  of 
inquiring  into  the  way  programs  really 
work,  fail  to  work,  and  can  be  made  to 
work.  I 

Other  Cleveland  accomplishments  in 
this  area  include  wetlands  protection, 
dam  deauthorlzation,  and  nonstructu- 
ral alternatives  in  the  water  resources 
field.  He  also  djeserves  credit  for  an 
effort  during  hlsi  last  terms  to  increase 
construction  grajnts  fimding  for  fast- 
moving  States,  {while  not  penalizing 
the  slower-moviiig  States.  This  meas- 
ure passed  the^ouse  only  to  be  bot- 
tled up  in  the  S|enate.  Nonetheless,  it 
symbolizes  the  oonstructive,  dedicated 
and  persistent  efforts  which  Jim 
Cleveland  exerted  in  the  discharge  of 
his  responsibilities. 

The  same  patient,  low-key  approach 
to  problems  also  marked  his  activities 
in  other  areas  of  the  committee's  juris- 
diction. He  also  was  active  in  other 
areas,  including  congressional  proce- 
dural reforms  ahd  institutional  struc- 
turing, prerogatives  of  Members,  mi- 
nority rights  {|nd  election  reforms. 
And  throughout  the  years,  he  man- 
aged to  remain  close  to  his  constituen- 
cy and  in  the  process  build  an  enviable 
record  of  service— to  individual  con- 
stituents, their  communities,  and  his 
State. 
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All  of  which  makes  it  moat  appropri- 
ate that  the  n.S.  Post  Office  and 
Courthouse  Building  In  Concord.  N.H., 
has  recently  been  designated  as  the 
James  C.  Cleveland  Federal  Building. 
And  in  conclusion,  I  want  the  Record 
to  show  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
his  committee  colleagues,  that  desig- 
nation was  as  much  a  reflection  of  our 
personal  regard  for  Jim  and  his  family 
as  of  our  respect  and  admiration  for 
his  record  of  service. 

When  all  is  said  and  done  around 
here,  this  body  is  made  up  of  individ- 
uals as  well  as  Representatives.  One  of 
the  pleasures  of  serving  in  this  body  is 
the  opportimity  to  make  lasting 
friendships,  and  I  shall  always  value 
my  friendship  with  Jim  Cleveland.* 
*  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing the  character  and  accom- 
plishments of  former  Representative 
James  C.  Cleveland,  who  well  deserves 
the  honor  that  we  join  in  celebrating 
today. 

I  first  encountered  Jim  Cleveland 
when,  as  chief  counsel  for  the  Eco- 
nomic Development  Administration,  I 
came  up  to  the  Hill  to  testify  before 
his  Committee  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation.  Frankly,  at  that  time 
I  found  him  quite  intimidating,  with 
his  quick  wit  and  his  crusty  New 
Hampshire  demeanor.  It  was  clear  to 
me  even  on  that  brief  acquaintance, 
however,  that  Jim  Cleveland  was  one 
Member  who  always  did  his  home- 
work. His  questions  were  always  per- 
ceptive, coming  from  an  obviously 
deep  knowledge  of  the  legislation  and 
the  programs  under  his  committee's 
jurisdiction. 

When  I  was  elected  to  Congress  and 
began  my  service  on  the  committee 
before  which  I  had  testified,  I  found 
Jim  Cleveland  to  be  all  that  I  had 
found  him  before— witty,  hard  work- 
ing, perceptive— and  much  more.  Be- 
neath that  crusty  New  Hampshire  ex- 
terior there  lurked  a  truly  good 
human  being,  one  who  deeply  enjoyed 
his  work  here  in  Congress,  who  cared 
about  the  products  of  his  comn.ittee 
and  his  House— and  the  only  Member 
I  ever  knew  to  rise  and  speak  in  oppo- 
sition to  a  bill— entirely  in  verse. 

As  wise  as  he  was  witty,  Jim  Cleve- 
land taught  this  freshman  legislator  at 
least  as  much  as  did  anyone  else  in  the 
96th  Congress.  I  am  delighted  to  join 
the  other  Members  speaking  today  in 
celebration  of  the  naming  of  the  Fed- 
eral building  in  Concord,  N.H.,  after 
the  Honorable  James  C.  Cleveland,  a 
name  that  will  dignify  the  building  in 
the  eyes  of  all  those  who  know  the 
man.* 
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AMERICANS  EAGERLY  AWAIT 
THE  OLYMPIC  COIN  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 


tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnmzio)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  made  a  number  of  pleas  for  the 
immediate  enactment  of  the  House- 
passed  version  of  the  Olympic  coin 
bill.  The  fact  that  our  amateur  ath- 
letes need  the  funds  they  would  re- 
ceive from  the  sale  of  these  coins  as 
soon  as  possible  should  be  reason 
enough  to  act  without  further  delay. 
However,  there  is  another  very  practi- 
cal consideration:  Thousands  of  Amer- 
icans are  eager  to  purchase  the  coins 
now. 

Any  good  businessman  knows  the 
importance  of  consumer  interest  in 
the  sale  of  goods.  If  the  product  is  not 
available  when  the  demand  is  great, 
the  purchaser  often  becomes  disgrun- 
tled by  the  delay  and  takes  his  busi- 
ness elsewhere.  Each  day  that  we  force 
these  people  to  wait  by  delaying  the 
final  enactment  of  this  bill,  we  run  the 
risk  of  losing  valuable  customers.  And 
this  is  a  double-edged  sword:  The 
delay  frustrates  the  American  con- 
sumer and.  as  a  result,  causes  our  ama- 
teur athletes  to  lose  huge  sums  of 
money. 

The  entire  purpose  of  striking  Olym- 
pic commemorative  coins  is  to  raise 
money  for  our  athletes.  When  the 
House  of  Representatives  endorsed  my 
Oljmapic  coin  proposal  by  a  margin  of 
302  to  84,  it  was  a  vote  to  have  all  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  these 
coins  go  to  the  Olympic  committees. 
This  plan  calls  for  the  minting  of  two 
silver  dollars  and  one  gold  $10  coin  to 
be  sold  directly  to  the  public  by  the 
Mint.  Under  the  rivsd  plan,  the  profits 
would  have  been  split  between  the 
athletes  and  the  private  marketers.  By 
eliminating  the  private  marketers,  my 
proposal  avoids  both  excessive  profit- 
eerhig  and  the  prospect  of  scandal. 
The  coins  will  be  reasonably  priced, 
and  the  proceeds  from  their  sale  could 
be  as  high  as  $600  million. 

And  make  no  mistake  about  it, 
Americans  are  interested  in  buying  the 
Olympic  commemorative  coins  called 
for  under  this  proposal.  I  have  re- 
ceived 10,427  pledges  from  Americans 
who  would  like  to  buy  Olympic  com- 
memorative silver  dollars.  BCr.  John 
Wettstein  of  Chippewa  Falls.  Wis., 
writes: 

I  support  Rep.  Frank  Annunzlo  in  his 
quest  for  a  total  of  6  coins  to  be  sold  openly 
by  the  Mint.  If  they  are  to  be  sold  by  the 
ISiDi  I  would  order  1  of  each.  Otherwise, 
forget  It. 

And  from  Mr.  Stanley  Partin  of 
Carlsbad.  N.  Mex.: 

Congratulations  on  your  recent  victory 
concerning  the  handling  of  Olympic  coins. 

I  think  you  are  100  percent  right  In  favor- 
ing the  Mint  over  private  marketers.  I  would 
like  to  know  when  the  coins  are  going  to  be 
available  to  the  public. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Partin  opposed  the 
rival  plan  which  called  for  the  minting 
of  17  coin  designs  to  be  sold  through 


private  marketers  who  would  have  re- 
tained 64  percent  of  the  profits.  His 
feelinga  are  shared  by  Mr.  Harold 
Ewald,  Jr.  of  Harrington  Park.  N  J.: 

Even  though  I  am  not  one  of  your  con- 
stituents, I  feel  that  I  must  write  to  compli- 
ment you  on  your  tntelUgent,  courageous 
and  successful  fight  to  secure  all  the  profits 
from  the  sale  of  Olympic  coins  for  our 
American  athletes. 

I  watched  the  House  proceedings  on  C- 
SPAN  with  growing  admiration  as  you 
tiuned  what  seemed  to  be  an  i"«HfHy  losing 
substitute  into  a  resounding  victory  for  your 
position  and  for  the  American  pubUc.  Please 
continue  your  good  work.  We  need  you 
watch-dogs  to  protect  us  from  such  btaarre 
attempted  give-aways. 

Mr.  Richard  Koons  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va..  writes: 

With  great  interest  I  have  followed  the 
debate  in  regards  to  the  minMny  of  coinage 
for  the  1984  Los  Angeles  Olympic  Games. 
The  reason  being  that  I  firmly  believe  in 
the  Olympic  games  and  in  government  inter- 
est In  their  financial  support.  Considering 
our  present  economy  and  an  uncertain  job 
future  for  the  next  few  years,  I  cannot  see 
my  attending  the  games.  However,  even 
though  I  may  not  be  able  to  attend,  I  would, 
in  some  way,  like  to  be  able  to  say  I  contrib- 
uted to  our  athletes.  Also  in  the  yean  to 
come  I  would  like  to  be  able  to  show  and 
pass  down  to  my  children  some  momento  of 
the  Olympic  games  of  1984. 

Naturally,  a  17  coin  set  costing  thousands 
of  dollars  is  out  of  the  question.  Not  only 
myself  but  also  millions  of  Americans  would 
be  unable  to  purchase  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing set.  The  American  public  would  lose  an 
opportunity  to  contribute  to  the  games,  but 
most  importantly,  our  athletes  would  be  the 
biggest  losers  for  they  would  not  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  funding. 

I  would  prefer  an  affordable  commemora- 
tive coin  as  a  momento  that  I  can  pass  onto 
future  generations. 

Thanks  to  the  overwhelming  man- 
date of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Mr.  Koons  may  be  able  to  purchase  a 
single,  affordable  silver  dollar.  All  that 
is  needed  for  the  House-passed  version 
of  S.  1230  to  become  law  is  the  approv- 
al of  the  full  Congress  and  the  signa- 
ture of  the  President.  As  soon  as  these 
final  steps  are  taken,  these  Americans 
can  begin  buying  coins— and  our  ath- 
letes can  begin  receiving  money.  Until 
then,  both  will  have  to  wait. 


PORTUGUESE  AMERICAN  DAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frahk)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
*  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  proudly  introducing  a  resolution 
designating  June  10.  1982,  as  "Portu- 
guese American  Day."  This  designa- 
tion would  correspond  to  a  similar  dec- 
laration made  by  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  setting  aside  June  10 
as  "Portugal  Day"  in  the  Common- 
wealth. 

I  am  pleased  to  be  joined  in  sponsor- 
ing this  resolution  by  a  distinguished 
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Portuguese  American,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  Tont  Coklbo. 

The  Portuguese  community  in  the 
United  States  has  a  long  and  very  rich 
history.  Portuguese  first  came  to 
North  America  in  the  16th  century 
and  in  fact,  Portuguese  explorers,  the 
Corte  Real  brothers,  landed  near  what 
la  now  Fall  River,  Mass.,  even  before 
the  Pilgrims.  In  addition,  another  Por- 
tuguese explorer,  Juan  Cabrillo,  dis- 
covered California  in  1542.  The  first 
large-scale  PcHtuguese  immigration 
Into  the  United  States  after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  occurred  in  1820;  many 
thousands  more  arrived  via  whaling 
ships  during  the  19th  century.  With 
almost  150.000  immigrants  arriving  in 
the  last  25  years,  the  Portuguese 
American  community  now  numbers 
approximately  3  million  strong.  Clear- 
ly, this  is  a  growing  and  vibrant  com- 
munity. 

Portiiguese  Americans  have  made 
significant  and  lasting  contributions  to 
oiu*  Nation's  history.  One  of  the 
founders  of  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change, Benjamin  Mendes  Seixas,  was 
the  son  of  a  Portuguese  immigrant, 
Isaac  Seixas.  The  first  American  to  be 
killed  in  World  War  I,  Walter  Goulart, 
was  of  Portuguese  ancestry.  Benjamin 
Cardoza,  one  of  the  greatest  Supreme 
Court  Justices  in  our  history,  was  Por- 
tuguese. John  Philip  Sousa,  the 
famous  composer,  John  Dos  Passos, 
the  author:  Billy  Martin,  the  baseball 
manager;  and  Robert  le  Roy  Ripley, 
the  foimder  of  "Ripley's  Believe  It  or 
Not"  are  all  Portuguese  Americans. 
Humberto  Cardinal  Medeiros  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Boston  is  also  of  Portu- 
guese extraction. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  also  proud  to  say 
that  the  first  Portuguese  American  to 
have  served  in  this  body,  the  Honora- 
ble Frank  B.  Oliveira,  came  from  my 
home  State  of  Massachusetts.  In  addi- 
tion, the  first  Portuguese  school  in  the 
United  States  was  founded  in  1910  in 
Fall  River,  in  the  Ssuito  Cliristo 
Parish.  The  southeastern  portion  of 
Massachusetts,  of  which  the  newly 
created  fourth  congressional  district  is 
a  part,  has  one  of  the  largest  popula- 
tions of  Portuguese  Americans  in  the 
country.  Their  contributions  to  the 
growth  and  vitality  of  Massachusetts 
have  been  tremendously  important. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  take  a 
moment  to  reflect  upon  the  impor- 
tance of  ethnic  heritage  in  the 
makeup  of  this  great  Nation.  The  Por- 
tuguese American  community  has  a 
history  of  which  to  be  proud  and  I 
hope  that  the  introduction  and  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  will  provide  rec- 
ognition of  their  very  important  con- 
tributions and  accomplishments. 
A  copy  of  the  resolution  follows. 

HJ.  Ris.  SOI 
Whereas  since  the  16th  century  a  large 
number  of  individuals  of  Portuguese  origin 
have  immigrated  to,  and  have  become  pro- 
ductive citizens  of,  the  United  States; 


Whereas  theie  Portuguese  Americans 
have  made  slgnKlcant  and  enduring  contri- 
butions to  the  United  States,  such  as  the 
musical  contributions  of  noted  patriotic 
composer  John  Phillip  Sousa; 

Whereas  the  accomplishments  and  values 
of  Portuguese  Americans  continue  to  en- 
hance the  prln<4ples  of  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States;  and 

Whereas  all  Americans  should  recognize 
the  contributioiis  which  Portuguese  Ameri- 
cans have  ma4B  to  United  States:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it  ' 

Resolved  by  Ote  Senate  and  Home  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  $ie  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  June  10,  1982, 
Is  designated  as  "Portuguese  American 
Day,"  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
are  called  upon  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate activities  and  ceremonies.* 


REPEAL 


TAX  BREAK  FOR 
3ERS 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  JTexas  (Mr.  HiGHTOVtrcR)  ' 
is  recognized  lor  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HIGHirOWER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  last  year  this  Congress  passed  leg- 
islation that  iiicluded  a  substantial  tax 
deduction  fot  Members  of  Congress. 
The  bill  remcjved  the  $3,000  ceiling  on 
the  amount)  that  Members  could 
deduct  for  ^xpenses  inctirred  while 
living  in  Washington,  and  the  result, 
retroactive  td  the  1981  tax  year,  gave 
Members  of  |  Congress  thousands  of 
dollars  of  unverified  tax  deductions 
which  had  been  unavailable  to  them. 

This  tax  deduction  issue  was  badly 
handled  by  t^e  Congress  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  land  is  properly  resented 
by  the  AmeHcan  people.  There  are 
some  who  pdhit  out  that  this  legisla- 
tion only  makes  available  to  Members 
of  Congress  what  is  already  available 
to  American  businessmen.  It  is  true 
that  businessmen  can  deduct  certain 
away-from-home  expenses  as  business 
expenses,  and  Congress  should  be 
treated  the  tame  way.  The  business- 
man, however,  must  itemize  and  justi- 
fy such  dedu(  tions,  a  requirement  that 
was  omitted  9y  the  congressional  ver- 
sion. 

I  think  it  ii  highly  inappropriate  for 
Congress  to  continue  to  keep  on  the 
books  what  tmounts  to  a  windfall  tax 
break  for  itaelf  when  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  is  bei|ig  called  on  to  sacrifice. 

Early  this  ^ear,  I  cosponsored  legis- 
lation that  wbuld  repeal  the  tax  break, 
and  I  signed!  the  dischsu^e  petition  to 
force  the  bi^l  out  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  onto  the  floor 
for  a  vote.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
walk  up  to  ihe  Clerk's  desk  and  sign 
this  discharge  petition  a:  well.  Wheth- 
er you  favof  total  repeal  of  the  tax 
break  or  sooie  modification  of  it,  sign 
the  discharge  petition  so  that  we  can 

get  the  matter  out  for  discussion  and 
settled  once  and  for  all. 


June  8,  1982 

INTRODUCTION  lOF  WILDERNESS 
PROTECTION  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  LUJAN  asled  and  was  given 
permission  to  exUnd  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Ri  coro.) 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mf.  Speaker,  I  am 
happy  to  Join  today  with  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  SEiBEtLiNG,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Laoomarsino,  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Montana,  Mr.  Pashatan,  Mrs. 
Btron,  Mr.  BEREUtER,  and  Mr.  Kogov- 
SEK,  in  today  introducing  legislation 
which  we  believe  will  resolve  for  once 
and  for  all  the  issiie  of  mineral  leasing 
and  development  i  in  wilderness  and 
wilderness  candidate  areas. 

Over  the  past  y^  and  a  half.  Con- 
gress, and  particularly  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Ijnsular  Affairs,  has 
been  immersed  in  the  debate  over  min- 
eral leasing  and  development  in  wil- 
derness    and     wilderness     candidate 
areas.  Public  conqem  over  this  issue 
commenced  early  j  in   1981   when  the 
Forest  Service  coi)sidered  issuing  per- 
mits for  seismic  exploration  involving 
the  use  of  explosives  in  the  Bob  Mar- 
shall   Wilderness    in    Montana,    and 
heightened  during  the  course  of  that 
year  when  leasixK  recommendations 
were  developed  for  wilderness  area  in 
California,  Washington,  Wyoming  and 
Arkansas.  The  fufor  continued  when 
three  leases  were  [actually  granted  in 
the  Capitan  Mountains  Wilderness  in 
New  Mexico  and]  it  was  further  re- 
vealed that  there  are  currently  some 
1,000  lease  applicants  pending  cover- 
ing approximately  3  million  acres  of 
existing  wildeme^  areas.  In  addition, 
hundreds  of  morel  applications  involv- 
ing an  untold  nimiber  of  acres  are 
pending  in  areas  being  considered  by 
Congress  or  the  Ftarest  Service  for  ad- 
dition  to   the   wilderness  system.   In 
almost  every  case  to  date  where  miner- 
al leasing  or  development  has  been 
proposed  in  wilderness  or  wilderness 
candidate  areas,  jthe  public  reaction 
has  been  strong  and  overwhelmingly 
opposed  to  leasing  and  development. 

Given  this  set  qf  circiunstances,  one 
would  think  thit  the  Government 
would  simply  refuse  to  issue  leases  in 
wilderness  and  wilderness  candidate 
areas.  However,  matters  are  not  that 
simple.  Whereas  some  believe  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  ample 
discretion  under  existing  law  to  refuse 
to  issue  mineral  leases  in  wilderness 
areas,  the  legal  oommunity  is  divided 
as  to  whether  lease  applications  can  be 
rejected  simply  because  an  area  is  in 
wilderness  or  un<|er  consideration  for 
wilderness.  In  particular,  both  the  De- 
partments of  the  Interior  and  Agricul- 
ture interpret  the  law  as  to  deny  them 
discretion  to  turn  down  lease  applica- 
tions based  solely  on  wilderness 
groimds.  To  give  Congress  time  to  ad- 
dress the  issues.  Secretary  Watt  has 
placed  a  moratorium  on  leasing  until 
the  end  of  1982  aitd  has  suggested  that 
Congress  amend  he  law  if  it  wishes  to 
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clearly  enunciate  a  policy  against  min- 
eral leasing  in  wilderness  and  wilder- 
ness candidate  areas.  Our  bUl  does  pre- 
cisely that.  Several  other  bills  and  one 
resolution  have  been  Introduced  in 
Congress  addressing  the  subject  in  var- 
ious ways. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  re- 
sponds to  voluminous  mail  and  testi- 
mony received  from  over  500  individ- 
ual witnesses  at  the  nine  public  hear- 
ings on  the  wilderness/mineral  leasing 
issue  held  by  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Public  Lands  and  National  Parks 
since  last  fall.  From  those  hearings  we 
were  able  to  discern  four  basic  princi- 
ples: 

The  public  appears  to  oppose  almost 
unanimously  mineral  leasing  and  de- 
velopment in  wilderness. 

There  is  overwhelming  public  oppo- 
sition to  seismic  activities  involving 
the  use  of  explosives  in  designated  wil- 
derness areas. 

Areas  under  consideration  for  addi- 
tion to  the  wilderness  system  should 
not  be  leased  until  congressional  or 
Forest  Service  planning  processes 
and/or  reviews  of  wilderness  potential 
and  suitability  are  completed,  and  an 
area  is  Judged  unsuitable  for  wilder- 
ness. 

The  controversial  and  devlsive  issue 
of  "release"  language  should  not  be  in- 
cluded in  legislation  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  mineral  leasing. 

These  basic  principles  form  the  core 
of  our  bill  and  speak  for  themselves. 
In  drafting  the  legislation  we  also  rec- 
ognized a  need  for  allowing  nonde- 
structive mineral  inventories  of  wilder- 
ness and  wilderness  candidate  areas;  a 
need  for  some  sort  of  authority  for  the 
President,  with  the  concurrence  of 
Congress,  to  allow  withdrawn  areas  to 
be  opened  for  development  in  cases  of 
urgent  national  need;  and  a  need  to 
honor  valid  existing  rights.  These  pro- 
visions can  be  foimd  in  sections  4,  5, 
and  6  of  the  bill. 

Because  of  the  niunerous  bills  and 
suggestions  that  were  presented  to  the 
committee  and  considered  in  the  draft- 
ing of  our  bill,  we  believe  it  is  also  im- 
ix>rtant  to  note  what  the  bill  does  not 
do. 

Although  the  hearings  revealed  con- 
siderable public  support  for  a  mining 
law  withdrawal,  the  bill  does  not  in 
any  way  affect  or  alter  existing  law  in- 
sofar as  access  to  wilderness  or  wilder- 
ness candidate  areas  for  purposes  of 
"hardrock"  mining  exploration  and  de- 
velopment under  the  1872  mining  law 
is  concerned.  Thus,  exploration  for, 
and  development  of,  so-called  strategic 
minerals  such  as  cobalt,  chromium, 
manganese,  nickel  and  tungsten  is  not 
affected  by  the  bill.  "Hardrock"  min- 
erals will  continue  to  be  governed  by 
existing  laws,  including  the  1872 
mining  law  and  the  Wilderness  Act. 

The  blU  does  not  withdraw  the  24 
million  acres  of  BLM  wilderness  study 
areas.  Despite  a  preponderance  of  tes- 
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timony  in  favor  of  withdrawing  these 
BLM  lands,  we  believe  they  should 
continue  to  be  administered  and  pro- 
tected as  required  imder  the  interim 
wilderness  study  management  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1976  (FLPMA). 
These  interim  management  provisions 
have  been  labored  over  for  some  6 
years  now  and  have  been  the  subject 
of  repeated  revisions,  refinements  and 
legal  opinions.  While  we  may  not  all 
agree  with  various  provisions  of  the 
current  interim  management  policies, 
we  believe  statutory  revision  at  this 
time  would  only  create  new  imcertain- 
ties  and  interfere  with  ongoing  admin- 
istrative and  judicial  actions  to  inter- 
pret the  law  and  develop  a  coherent 
set  of  interim  management  regulations 
and  policies. 

The  bill  does  not  contain  so-called 
"release"  language.  In  rejecting  re- 
lease language  in  the  bill  not  only  are 
we  responding  to  overwhelming  public 
testimony  opposing  linkage  of  the  re- 
lease and  wildemess/leaslng  issues, 
but  we  are  also  recognizing  that  re- 
lease is  nongermane  to  the  wilderness/ 
leasing  question.  For  one  thing,  the 
wilderness/leasing  debate  centers 
around  the  issue  of  whether  mineral 
leasing  for  oil,  gas,  coal,  geothermal 
and  other  mineral  potential  should  be 
allowed  in  wilderness  or  wilderness 
candidate  areas  on  which  a  wilder- 
ness/nonwildemess  decision  has  not 
yet  been  made.  The  release  issue,  how- 
ever, goes  far  beyond  this  relatively 
simple  question,  and  speaks  to  the 
opening  of  lands  determined  unsuit- 
able as  wilderness  for  timber  harvest, 
road  construction,  water  project  devel- 
opment, intensive  grazing  develop- 
ment, and  other  development  uses. 
Further,  because  release  only  speaks 
to  the  development  side  of  the  wilder- 
ness equation,  we  believe  it  necessarily 
must  be  incorporated  only  in  legisla- 
tion which  at  the  same  time.designates 
wilderness  *  *  *  and  the  leasing  mora- 
torium imposed  by  Secretary  Watt 
does  not  allow  time  to  develop  consen- 
sus wilderness  designation/wilderness 
release  bills  on  a  State-by-State  or  re- 
gional basis. 

Finally,  we  have  noted  that  the  re- 
lease issue  has  become  so  controver- 
sial, particularly  as  it  relates  to  the 
question  of  whether  Forest  Service 
planners  can  reconsider  and  study  wil- 
derness as  a  possible  land  use  in  the 
future,  that  it&jnclusion  in  a  bill  deal- 
ing with  mineral  leasing  in  wilderness 
could  fatally  impair  chances  of  the 
bUl's  passage  prior  to  the  expiration  of 
Secretary  Watt's  leasing  moratorium. 
This  would  leave  the  Secretary  with- 
out the  official  guidance  he  has  re- 
quested from  Congress,  and  would 
raise  the  possibility  that  Congress 
might  have  to  resort  to  use  of  its 
emergency  withdrawal  authority 
under  section  204(e)  of  FLPMA,  or 
other  measures,  to  block  any  \mde- 


sired  leasing.  We  feel  legislative  reso- 
lution of  the  problem  is  far  preferable, 
and  do  not  wish  to  see  legislation  to 
implement  the  public  consensus 
against  leasing  fail  over  the  unrelated 
issues  of  timber  harvest  and  future 
forest  planning  procedures.  The  re- 
lease controversy  can,  and  should  be 
resolved  separately  in  the  context  of 
statewide  or  regional  RARE  n  bills,  as 
it  was  in  the  last  Congress  in  AladLa, 
Colorado,  and  New  Mexico. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  believe 
our  bill  represents  a  reasonable  com- 
promise on  the  wilderness/leasing 
issue.  It  permanently  protects  existing 
wilderness  from  the  adverse  impacts  of 
mineral  leasing  and  development  and 
insures  that  the  wilderness  character 
of  areas  under  consideration  for  addi- 
tion to  the  national  wilderness  preser- 
vation system  will  not  be  impaired  by 
mineral  leasing  and  development  until 
either  Forest  Service  or  congressional 
wilderness  evaluations  are  completed. 
While  it  does  not  protect  as  many 
areas  and  acres  as  some  conservation 
groups  might  wish,  and  does  not  ad- 
dress industry  concerns  for  timber  de- 
velopment and  amended  forest  plan- 
ning procedures,  we  believe  it  is  a  logi- 
cal approach  which  responds  to  the 
major  concerns  expressed  by  the 
public.  We  would  urge  our  colleagues 
to  Join  us  in  cosponsoring  this  biparti- 
san approach  to  a  sensitive  problem. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Brxattx)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Bflr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Frank,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  HiGHTOwER,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Bedell,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Craig)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  McKlNNET. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Beredter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LimcREN. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Daub. 

Mr.  McDade. 
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Bfr.   Yoxmo   of   Florida   in    10   in 
stances. 

Mr.  BSOOIOIBLD. 

Mr.  WnxiAMS  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Lbwis. 

Mr.  DrmcAif  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LcACH  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  OnjiAH. 

Mr.  EvAHS  of  Delaware. 

Mr.  Roth. 

Mr.  HAOSDOUf. 

Mr.  Porter. 

Mr.  Emxrt. 

(The  following  Members  (at 
quest  of  Mr.  Brkaxtx)  and  to 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  DR  Luoo  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Howard. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoR  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Rruss. 

Mr.  AuCoiH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Mazzou. 

Mrs.BTROif. 

Mr.  HURRARS. 

Mr.  Samtihi. 

Mr.  Plippo. 

Mr.NRAL. 

Mr.  BiAOCi  in  two  Instances. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  enrolled  Joint  resolutions  of 
the  Senate  of  the  f  oUowing  tiUes: 

SJ.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  deslgnatinc 
"Nstional  Theatre  Week"; 

SJ.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11,  1M3,  "National  Inventors' 
Day":  and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  6.  1983,  through  June  12, 
1982.  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HIOETTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  9,  1982.  at 
10  I 


tions  were  in  Ixoduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  foil  }ws: 

By  Mr.  HAOEDORN: 
H.R.  6541.  A  bill  to  expand  exports  of  U.S. 
agricultural  o  nunodlties,  develop  commer- 
cial markets  f(  t  such  commodities,  promote 
the  foreign  pa  icy  of  the  United  SUtes,  and 
for  other  pun  oses;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agricu  ture  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  luJAN  (for  hImseU,  Mr.  Sh- 
BCRLiNa.    Mr.    CXadsem.    Mr.   Udaix; 
Mr.  Labomarsino.  Mr.  Williams  of 
Montoaa,      Mr.      Pashatam,      Mrs. 
Btron,  Mr.  BEREimR,  and  Mr.  Ko- 
govsekDi 
H.R.  6542.  A  biU  to  withdraw  certain  lands 
from  mineral  leasing,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  1 

By  Mr.  Sr  GERMAIN: 
H.R.  6543.  ^  bill  to  suspend  for  2  years 
the  duty  on  ptuls  of  stepper  motors:  to  the 
Committee  oni  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ^HANK  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

COCLHB): 

H  J.  Res.  501.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
June  10.  19C|2,  as  "Portuguese  American 
Day";  to  the  pommittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  i 

By  Mr.  AOE: 

H.J.  Res.  5Q2.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  desig^tion  of  the  4l8t  annlverssLry 
of  the  renewal  of  Ulerainian  Independence. 
June  30,  19831  as  "Ukrainian  Independence 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  i 

By  Mr.  ^OFFETT  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Snow<,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Fauhtsot, 
Mr.  It^TSUi.  and  Mrs.  C^isholm  ): 

H.  Con.  Ras.  354.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
maintaining  existing  regulations  'assuring 
nursing  home  compliance  with  medicare 
health  and  safety  requirements;  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  YATES: 

H.  Res.  4931  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
land  acquisillon.  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  defei^al:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I 

H.  Res.  494L  Resolution  to  disapprove  the 
construction  and  anadromous  fish  deferral; 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 


PRIVAT 
flESC 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

4109.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  a 
letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral,  U.S.  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legis- 
lation to  provide  for  and  encourage 
criminal  Justice  research  and  demon- 
stration programs  and  the  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistical  information 
concerning  crime,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 
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H.R.  5147:  Mr.  ERl  bl. 
H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Bvams  of  Delaware,  Mr. 
OOODLIMO,  Mr.  HotLAHD.  Mt.  Kazxr,  ISx. 
RoBOtTS  of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Romm.  Mr. 
Shklbt,  Mr.  Stokis,  Mr.  Vahdkr  Jaot,  and 
Mr.  Oepharot.  I 

■SLR.  5211:  Mr.  NkJl. 

H.R.  5449:  Idr.  okLEY.  Mr.  Dowirer,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Lowert  of 
California,  Mr.  FoftSTTHX,  Mr.   Oore,  Mr. 
Mr.  liOiio  of  Mary- 
Walker.  Mr.  Yatrom, 
Bflrs.  C^HisROLM.  Mr. 
MiMEIA,  Mr.  Verto. 
Mr.    Bakmes.    Mr. 
ts  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Odar- 


RoEMXR,  Mr.  Barii4 
land,  Mr.  Pepper.  : 
ISx.  Fazio,  Mr.  Wi 
YotniG  of  Florida, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Ht 
Badram,  Mrs.  CoL 
iMi,  and  Mr.  Nbal. 

H.R.  5573:  Mr.  F^rsttre,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Long;  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Sam- 
TiMi,  Mr.  Traxle$,  Mrs.  RouKEitA,  Mr. 
MrrcRZLL  of  New  YOrk,  and  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  5762:  Mr.  Sc^euer. 

HJt.  5833:  Mr.  SriirioN  of  Ohio. 

H.R.  5959:  Mr.  Bailet  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  5995:  Ms.  ^Iikitlski,  Mr.  Schetter, 


TATE  BILLS  AND 
SOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  6544.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Harry  W. 
McKee;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

H.R.  6545.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Margaret 
Patricia  Lin4;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 


PUBLIC  BILU3  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXn.  public  bills  and  resolu- 


Mr.  Wyseh,  Mrs. 

Mr.   Akaka,   Mr. 

Mr.  Oejdeksoh,  and 


Mr.  Neal.  Mr.  Wi 
RoxnaaiA.  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Matsi 
Mr.  Lahtos. 

H.R.  6070:  Mr.  Wi 

H.R.  6239:  Iifr.  HVse,  Mrs.  Kkrmellt.  Mr. 
Jakes  K.  Cotmi^  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr. 
HORTON.  Mr.  MiLLMi  of  California.  Mr.  Luif- 
OINE.  Mr.  MARRIOTt,  Mr.  MOTTL,  Ms.  Oakar, 
Mr.  ScRULZE,  and  Hi.  Coelho. 

H.R.  6315:  Mr.  EUstemkeier. 

H.R.  6321:  Mr.  ^ogovsek,  Mr.  McOratr, 
and  Mrs.  Roukziiaj 

H.R.  6461:  Mr.  DirsoM. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Kramer  and  Mr.  Ben- 
nett. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  Xtr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Paontroy,  Mr.  Hatcrxr,  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Snyder,  Mr.  H^tER,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  LoTT.JMr.  DeNarsis,  Mr.  Levi- 
TAS.  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Flippo, 
Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  {Montgomery,  Mr.  Quil- 
Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr. 


LOTT, 
KER, 

Mr. 

LZN,    Mr.    Fors' 

Verto,  Mr.  Rin. 

Perkins. 
H.  Con.  Res.  27^ 

NowAK,  Mr. 

Mr.    Brinkley, 

Harkin. 
H.  Con.  Res.  311 
H.   Con.   Res. 


Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
Burton,  Mr.  Couohlin, 
Makriott,    and    Wr. 


Mr. 


ADD]  TIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  cltuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  a  dded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  (follows: 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

HJl.  4147:  ;Mr.  Luken,  Mr.  Anderson,  and 
Mr.  Dunn. 

H.R.  4975d  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Srumway,  Ifi. 
Dunn,  and  Mr.  McCloskey. 

H.R.  5132  Mr.  H.<iwkins,  Mr.  Phillip 
Burton,  Mil  Biaggi,  Mr.  Clinger.  and  Mr. 

WiRTH.  i 


'.  Ottinger. 
5:    Mrs.   Roukema,    Mr. 
Vehto,  and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

H.  Con.  Res.  34|:  Mr.  Gibbohs,  Mr.  Qun,- 
LEN,  Mr.  Frank.  Mrs.  Bouquaro,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr. 
Stangeland,  Mr.  ^rsythe,  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Dascrle.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rahall, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Solomon.  ISi.  Kau>EB,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mr. 
IdATsm,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Hoyer,  and  Mr. 
Ireland. 

H.  Res.  371:  Mrj  McDaoe  and  Mr.  Mn.i.ER 
of  Ohio. 


SPONSORS  FROM 
AND  RESOLU- 


DELETIONS 

PUBLIC   b: 

TIONS 

Under  clause! 4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  5705:  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297|:  Mr.  Gregg. 
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AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.  CoR.  Res.  352 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma: 
(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 

—Strike  all  after  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
TITLE  I— REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  UNITED 
STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Section  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S. 
Con.  Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981. 

Sec.  102.  (aXl)  The  level  of  Federal  rev- 
nues  is  $627,000,000,000  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  decreased  is  $200,000,000; 

(2)  The  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity is  $785,850,000,000; 

(3)  The  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$745,050,000,000; 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is  $118,050,000,000; 

(5)  The  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,143,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$63,300,000,000;  and 

(6)  The  level  of  total  gross  obligations  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  is 
$61,200,000,000,  and  the  level  of  total  new 
primary  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  Is  $99,100,000,000,  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  is  $68,250,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$218,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $190,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,750,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,900,000,000; 
(B>  Outlays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Houaing  Oedlt  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $8,650,000,000. 


(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,050,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $73,750,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$261,350,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $251,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,050,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (000): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$102,200,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $102,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,850,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $2,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$30,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$30,250,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$63,400,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $74,850,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  seconcUry  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $8,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  giuu^ntee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  seconcUry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Etevtronment 
(300): 


(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$22,600,000,000; 

(B)  New  priinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $2,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $26,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmenU,  $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU,  $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   ISevelop- 
ment  (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente,  $850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New       direct      loan       obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  giuutmtee  commit- 
menU,  $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (760): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligattons,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000; 
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(C)  New  secondary  loftn  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
<17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  (0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  giuvantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
proprlatlona  process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 


TITLE  n— SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
ORESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  TEARS  1083,  1984,  AND 
1985 

Sac.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1982— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$676,700,000,000  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  Increased  is  $31,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
Is  $836,200,000,000: 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$784,150,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
Is  $107,450,000,000;  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  Is 
$1,290,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  Is 
$890,300,000,000. 

Sic.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1.  1082.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$242,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $212,300,000,000. 

(2)  InteroaUonal  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,450,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $12,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,750,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 


(5)  Natural  { Resources  and  Environment 
(300):  I 

(A)  New  bucfcet  authority,  $9,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,!  $11,000,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $12,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,150,000,000. 

(7)  Commerte  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,400,000,000. 

(9)  CommiMiity    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450):     ] 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,900,000,000. 

(10)  Educai.ion,    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlaysi  $27,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  1 550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $77,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays!  $80,850,000,000. 

(12)  Incomd  Security  (600): 

(A)  N«v  budget  authority, 
$285,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $275,950,000,000. 

(13)  Veteratis  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlayal  $23,650,000,000. 
itration  of  Justice  (750): 
Iget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

$4,650,000,000. 
Government  (800): 
;et  authority.  $5,000,000,000; 
$4,850,000,000. 
Purpose   Fiscal    Assistance 


(14)  Ai 

(A)  New  bui 

(B)  Outla: 

(15)  (3ene 

(A)  New  bi 

(B)  Outlay 

(16)  General 
(850): 

(A)  New  bi 

(B)  OutUy! 

(17)  Inter( 

(A)  N( 
$114,850,000,1 

(B)  Outla; 

(18)  AUo 
(A)  New  bi 


get  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

$6,500,000,000. 

(900): 

budget  authority. 


$114,850,000,000. 
ices  (920): 

get  authority.  -$950,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  -$750,000,000. 
(19)  Undistributed     Offsetting     Receipts 
(950):  I 

(A)  Nfw  budget  authority, 

-$43,650,000|000; 
(B)OutUya.  -$43,650,000,000. 
See.  203  (a).  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$61,200,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $99.1<  0,000.000. 

(3)  New  se<  ondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $68,21  0,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  approprikte  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitnfents  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  dvect  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  iKcondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $(L 

(2)  Intemaftional  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  Ne^  direct  loan  obligations, 
$11,150,000,090: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8.95$.000.000; 

(C)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $(). 
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loan      obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan       obligations, 


(3)  General  Sclenfe,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New      dir^t 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmentfi,  $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270) 

(A)  New       dir^t 
$11,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$850,000,040; 

(C)  New  secondary  '"^^  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primaryl  ] 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (360): 

(A)  New      din  set 
$19,150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650,000,0  K); 

(C)  New  second!  ry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  an  I  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primarj^  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $40,100,000,1)00: 

(C)  New  secondiiry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportaticxi  (400): 


din  «t      loan      obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commlt- 


loan      obligations. 


dir 


loan      obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commit- 
loan  guarantee  com- 


loan       obligations, 
loan  guarantee  commit- 
loan  guarantee  com- 


Training, 
I  (500): 
ct      loan 


Employment, 
obligations. 


loan  guarantee  conunlt- 


(A)  New 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primar]^ 
ments,  $750,000,0 

(C)  New  second 
mltments,  $0. 

(9)  Community  {  and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New 
$1,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  pr 
ments,  $500,000,( 

(C)  New  second 
mltments,  $0. 

(10)  Education,  I 
and  Social  Servic 

(A)  New      di4 
$850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary 
ments,  $7,250,000,1 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.         I 

(11)  Health  (550|: 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000;  I 

(B)  New  primari'  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000.00(>: 

(C)  New  seconckry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.         I 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,700,000^000; 

(C)  New  secon<iary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.         I 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primarlr  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000 ,000; 

(C)  New  secon<^ry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Administratilon  of  Justice  (750): 
(A)  New  direct  1<  lan  obligations,  $0; 
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(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee,  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee,  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $31,050,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$30,150,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$99, 100.000.000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,250,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985 — 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $753,650,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $846,550,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $51,650,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $66,550,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $891,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $957,700,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $832,050,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $888,450,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $78,400,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $41,900,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,426,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,551,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  statutory 
limit  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly  in- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,026,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,151,100,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
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Ity  and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$268,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $235,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority 
$297,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $267,050,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,200,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,350,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,100,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,050,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,350,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,550,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,100,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,550,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,650,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,650,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,350,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  <400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,400,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,950,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,250,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,150,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,350,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,750,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,000,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,800,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,750,000,000; 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority,  $81,900,000  000' 

(B)  Outlays.  $90,650,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $94,250,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $102,450,000,000; 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$315,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $291,700,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1986: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$345,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $314,550,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefite  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,650,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $24,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,700,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,500,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,700,000  000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$119,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $119,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$111,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,700,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $650,000,000- 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,100,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipte 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$49,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$49,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$50,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$50,850,000,000. 

TITLE  m-PROVIDING  RECONCILIA- 
TION INSTRUCTIONS  AND  OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 

Part  A— Recowciuaton  ntSTRuciioits 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bM2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounte  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the 
Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
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yeuB  requires  additional  saviiigs  of 
$530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  in  outlays  in  flacal  year  1984. 
and  3861.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$881,000,000  In  outlays  in  0»aH  year  IMS. 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking,  fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  shall  retwrt 
changes  in  law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $0  and  outlays  by  $696,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacoeptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires additional  savings  of  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $607,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  In  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  stifflcient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $50,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1083; 
further,  the  Craigress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  flacal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $85,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$65,000,000  in  outlays  lit  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $72,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$73,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $171,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $171,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacoeptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $187,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$187,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $195,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $334,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1,749,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  In 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $205,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$2,708,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $267,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,173,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(F)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  $31,700,000,000  for 
flacal  year  1983;  fiuther.  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  reve- 
nues of  $51,850,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $86,560,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  U 
the  changes  in  laws  reported  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
section  301(F)  of  this  resolution  contain 
chKDges  involving  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  inland  waterways  or  deep  draft 
ports)  or  the  imposition  of  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
any  other  Committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate referral  pursuant  to  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  should  be  considered. 

Sk.  302.  Pursuant  to  secUon  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
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diction  of  ttu  t  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amouijts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $393,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1.808.000.00<l  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requi|«s  additional  savings  of 
$270,000,000  ]  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,773,000,006   in   outlays   for   fiscal    years 

1984.  and  $»9.000.000  In  budget  authority 
and  $3,245,040,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shaU  report  Changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  |hat  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $31,700,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prom>ect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  filture  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  ai^d  $66,550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 

1985.  I 

(C)  the  Se^te  Committee  on  Agriculture, 
Nutrition,  a»d  Forestry  report  changes  in 
law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $207,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $207,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits In  future  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $530,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$530,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $661,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$661,000,000  in  outlays  in  flacal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affaire  report  changes 
in  law  withii  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$90,000,000  and  outlays  by  $785,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1083;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  [Xx>8pect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  In  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  $100,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $797,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $104,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $791,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(E)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  ii}  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  autllority  by  $81,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $81.000.#00  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congre$s  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
accepUbly  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  reqliires  additional  savings  of 
$87,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$87,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $91,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$91,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

sic.  303.  The  committees  names  in  sec- 
tions 301<lA)-<D)  and  302<C)-<E)  shaU 
submit  thdr  recommendations  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  the  Budget  of  their  respective 
Houses.  Those  recommendations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  changes  re- 
quired by  such  subsection.  After  receiving 
those  recommendations,  the  Committees  on 
the  Budgel  shatt*  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
Iwth  carry^ig  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  an^  substantive  revision. 
I  OKmaxD  KintoujfxirT 

Sec.  .  (4)  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  bil  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  or 

(2)  new  ispending  authority  described  in 
section  4(ll(cK2KC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivlsio])    of    such    new    discretionary 


made  pursuant  to 
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budget  authority  o^  new  spending  authority 


section  302  of  such  Act 
shall  be  enrolled  |mtil  after  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  the  second  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310  of  such  Act. 

(b)  If  Congress  increases  revenues  in  a 
trust  fund  exempt  under  section 
401(d)<IKB)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  then  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
"budget  authority*  and  "new  discretionary 
budget  authority"  shall  not  Include  spend- 
ing authority  or  |>udget  authority  derived 
from  such  trust  fu^d,  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  receipts  of  which  consist  or  will  consist 
of  amounts  (transferred  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  "o-easury)  equivalent  to 
amounts  of  taxes  (related  to  the  purposes 
for  which  such  outlays  are  or  will  be  made) 
received  in  the  TrMwury  under  specified 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1054.  This  subsection  shall  only  apply  (1)  to 
trust  funds  ttempt  under  section 
401(d)(lKB)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  (2)  to  trust  funds  for  which  revenues 
are  increased,  and  (3)  to  the  extent  that 
such  increased  revenues  exceed  the  appro- 
priate allocation  or  sulxlivlsion  of  such  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  or  new 
spending  authority  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  such  AiEt. 

30^(b)  RXPORT 

Sec.  .  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bBl  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  protriding— 

(1)  new  budget:  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX2XC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  ^ear  1983: 
within  the  jurisdi^ion  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  u|itil  such  committee  malces 
the  allocations  o^  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  (he  Budget  Act. 

Sac.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
if  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  responslbU- 
ity  and  reduces  projected  budget  deficits  in 
a  substantial  and  permanent  way.  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  reevaluate  its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  ttiat  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  ne^  and  more  restrained  fiscal 
policy.  I 

By  Mr.  LA'^A: 
(An  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) I 

—Strike  all  aftw  the  resolving  clause  and 
insert  the  f  oUowng: 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL  BUDJ3ET  FOR  THE  UJiirimJ 
STATES  OOjERNEMCNT  FOR  THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Sktiom  101.  "The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S. 
Con.  Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  yeiu'  beginning  on  October  1. 
1981.  I 

SBC.  102.  (aKlt  The  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues is  $628.4004)00.000  and  the  net  amount 
by  which  the  aoregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  bedecreased  is  $200,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $779.300.000.( 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$729,200,000,000$ 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $100,800,000,000; 

(5)  the  levM  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,143,100,000,060,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  teniporary  statutory  limit  on 
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such  debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  Is 
$63,300,000,000;  and 

(6)  the  level  of  total  gross  obligations  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  is 
$63,400,000,000,  and  the  level  of  total  new 
primary  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $74,850,000,000,  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondary  commitments  to  g\iar- 
antee  loan  principal  is  $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  Octolier  1,  1981, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  author- 
ity and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$218,200,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $187,500,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,750,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays,  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  Oeneral  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  C^redit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  TransporUtion  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,450,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $71,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$261,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $249,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  JusUce  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  (Seneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $09,550,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$32,650,000,000; 
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(B)  Outlays. -$32,650,000,000. 

Sic.  103.  (a)  There  Is  established  a  oaa- 
gressional  federal  credit  budget  fiscal  year 
1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  acUvity  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligation. 
$63,400,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $74,850,000,000; 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  am>ropri- 
ate  levels  of  total  federal  credit  acUvity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subaecUon. 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  Oeneral  Science,  Space  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gtuu«ntee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$22,600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $2,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$12,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $26,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  TransportaUon  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $50,000,000. 

(9)  Conununity  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  gtiarantee  commit- 
ments, $850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secMKlary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
mente.  $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  BeneflU  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  acUvity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing acUvity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33,200,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  sectmdary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950,000,000. 
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TITLE  n— SETTTNO  FORTH  THE  CON- 
ORXS8IONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1084.  AND 
1085 

Sk.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  punuant  section  301(a)  of  the 
Concreasional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that  for 
the  flacal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
8686.900,000.000  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  reve- 
nues should  be  increased  is  $20,900,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $800,383,000,000: 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  Is 
$7«5.171.000.000: 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $99,271,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  pubUc  debt  is 
$1,290,200,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increase  is 
$890,200,000,000. 

Sac.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
proprlate  level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth 
in  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  if  section  201  of 
this  resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  deter- 
mines and  declares  pursuant  to  section 
301(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1074  that,  for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on 
October  1,  1982.  the  appropriate  level  of 
new  budget  authority  and  the  estimated 
budget  outlays  for  each  major  functional 
category  are  as  follows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$253,566,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $213,966,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,988,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,238,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,150,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,486,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,7e3.000.(>00. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $10,550,000,000. 

(6)  Agrlcidture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,692,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,042,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,751,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,902,000,000. 

(8)  Tranqwrtation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,050,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,847,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,832,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,205,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,289,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,816,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Seciulty  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$258,141,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $269,841,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,560,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,823,000,000. 

(14)  AdministraUon  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
(15)  General  Government  (800): 
(A)  New  bud  {et  authority.  $4,800,000,000; 
.^.650.000.000. 

Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 


(B)  Outlays. 
(16)   General 
(850): 

(A)  New  bucket  authority,  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 
(17)Intere8ii(900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$112.300.000.0#0; 

(B)  OutUys.;  $112,300,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority .$3,016,000,000; 

(B)  OutlaysJ$2.816.000.000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950):  < 

(A)  N^  budget  authority, 
-$43.1S6.000.*00; 

(B)  Outlaysl-$43.156,000,000. 

Sec.  203  (at  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activityi  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$58,050.000,0(]p; 

(2)  New  pri  nary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $99.40  1.000.000; 

(3)  New  seo  mdary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,25#.000.000. 

(b)  Based  an  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  In  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, anl  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee cfxnmitmtents  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  fc  Hows: 

(DNationa  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  PI  Imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0« 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,650,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,80().000.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0; 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Tectmolo- 
gy  (250); 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, tn 

(4)  Energy  1(270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11.500,000.a»0: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $-200,000,000; 

(C)  New  Kcondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300):  1 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50.000.000; ' 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(C)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $(  I. 

(6)  Agricu:  ture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$18.100.000.$00; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,690,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Oedit  (370): 
(A)      Ne«      direct      loan      obligations. 
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(B)  New  primary  hoan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $40,800,000.0  DO; 

(C)  New  seconda?  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $68.250.0 10.000 

(8)  Transportatioi  i  (400): 

(A)  New       dir^ 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary 
ments.  $450,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Community    uid   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      din  ct 
$1,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary, loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $-100,000,060; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.  I 

(10)  Education,  j  Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  k  500 ): 

(A)       New       direct       loan       obligations. 


loan      obligations. 


loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan      obligations. 


$850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $7,250,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.  , 

(11)  Health  (550)] 

(A)      New      dir^t      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000;  ' 


$11,150,000.  K>0 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100.000.0(M; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.  I 

(12)  Income  Seciflty  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primanf  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,750,000,  [>00; 

(B)  New  second  iry  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New       diiect       loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primar   loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000  000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primari  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  second  EU7  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Go  remment  (800): 

(A)  New      dlect      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primar  j  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secon<lary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General   Furi>ose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primar  )r  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  seconcary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  IPan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primai^y  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  iban  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  prinu^y  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 
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(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  C^ongress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Ciovemment  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,150,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$27,950,000,000.  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$99,400,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,250,000,000. 

Ssc.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $738,000,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $821,400,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $36,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $41,400,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $862,601,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $948,503,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $815,979,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $874,956,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $77,979,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $53,556,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,426,600,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,551,100,000,000; 

and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows; 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,026,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,151,100,000,000. 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  author- 
ity and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$279,483,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $243,283,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$323,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $279,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,940,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,590,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,050,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,794,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays.  $2,184,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,604,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,402,000,000. 

(5)  Natund  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,760,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,110,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,385,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $1,425,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,965,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,055,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,550,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,469,000,000. 
FMscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,442,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,924,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,124,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,214,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,369,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $91,094,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $86,249,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,569,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $98,830,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$278,464,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $285,514,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$314,041,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $306,791,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $25,830,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,704,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,940,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,497,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,250,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000: 

(B)  OutUys.  $4,450,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4.500.000.<N)0; 

(B)  OutUys,  $4,300,000,000. 

(16)  General   PuriMse   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$118,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $118,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A) 
New  budget  authority,  $111,500,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $111,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,383,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,033,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,150,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $1,750,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 
(A) 
New  budget  authority.  -$48,790,000,000; 
(B)  OutUys,  -$48,790,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$50,280,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$50,280,000,000. 

TITLE     III— PROVIDING     RECONCILIA- 
TION   INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 
ENF0RC:EMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Recohciuatioh  iNsrancnoHs 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 

the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $1,457,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,447,000,000  In  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$2,634,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,624,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $3,384,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,384,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Banlcing,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  Uw  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $0  and  outUys  by  $695,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires additional  savings  of  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $697,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  Uw 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $255,000,000  and 
outUys  by  $227,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $900,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$852,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1084. 
and  $1,230,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,199,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
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(D)  the  HouM  Committee  on  Energy  and 
CoMUierce  ahall  report  rhangy  in  Uw 
within  the  luriadietion  of  that  ooaunittee  to 
redttoe  apending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
i«daee  budget  authority  hy  $UU.MW.<MO 
and  outlays  by  $1432.000.000  tai  fiaeal  year 
190:  further,  the  Congreai  finds  that  the 
prospect  a<  unaeoeptaUy  high  budget  defi- 
eiU  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  additional 
savings  of  $ak467.000,000  in  budget  author- 
ity and  t2.407jOOQ.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1M4.  and  $2,795,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,795,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1905. 

<E)  the  House  Committee  on  Government 
Operations  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $0  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Oon- 
giess  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unaooept- 
ably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
yean  requires  additional  savings  of 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$240,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $036,000,000  in  budget  auUiority  and 
$557,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1086. 

(P)  the  House  Committee  on  Poet  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  wp*f"*'"g  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $104,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further. 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
aoceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $138,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1984.  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority a.id  $160,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(O)  the  House  Committee  on  Veteran's 
Affairs  shaU  report  changes  In  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $77,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $77,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further. 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
aoceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$75,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$75,000,000  in  outUys  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $71,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$71,000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1985. 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amoimts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $1,196,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $4,363,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  require  additional  savings 
of  $1,147,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,263,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $1,464,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$5,632,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
If  the  changes  in  laws  reported  to  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Budget  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and -Means  pursuant  to 
section  301  of  this  resolution  contain 
changes  involving  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House  (including,  but  not  limited 
to,  inland  waterways  or  deep  draft  ports)  or 
the  imposition  of  any  new  or  expanded  user 
fees  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
Committee  of  the  House,  an  appropriate  re- 
ferral pursuant  to  Rule'X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  should  be  considered. 

(I)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  $20,900,000,000  for 


fiscal  year  191 3;  further,  the  Ctmgress  finds 
that  the  praai  eet  of  unaooeptaUy  high  defi- 
cits in  future  rears  requires  artdttinwal  reve- 
nues of  $364M  0.OM.0O0  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $41,400.04  DjOOO  for  Oatal  year  19CS. 

8b.  302.  Pi  rsoant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Ai  t— 

(A)  the  Sen  ite  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  rq>ort  d  uuiges  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  ttu  t  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
auUuwlty  by  $1,557,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1>17.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  ]f  Inds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
to budget  deficits  in  future 
additional     savings     of 
In    budget    authority    and 
In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
i.OOO  in  budget  authority  and 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
.te  Committee  on  Banking. 
Urt>an  Affairs  shall  report 
w  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
to    reduce    spending    in 
[ent  to  reduce  budget  author- 
d  outlays  by  $695,000,000  In 
further,  the  Congress  finds 
of  acceptably  high  budget 
lUre  years  requires  additional 
;0    in    budget    authority    and 
outlays  for  fiscal  year  1084. 
et  authority  and  $687,000,000 
iscal  year  1985. 
te   Committee   on   Finance 
:es  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
,t  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $2,408,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$5,595,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  im- 
acceptably  nigh  budget  deficits  in  future 
years     requfres     additional     savings     of 
in    budget    authority    and 
in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
,000  in  budget  authority  and 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
(d)  the  Sei)ate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal  Affairs   shall    report   changes   in   law 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $104,000.$00  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congre^  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably iigh  budget  deficits  in  future 
years     reqiires     additional     savings     of 
$320,000,0001    in     budget     authority     and 
$376,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $636,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7 17,000,0001  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  Sfnate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  report  changes  in 
law  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  bvdget  authority  by  $155,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $127,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  fiui,h6r,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $700,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$652,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  $930,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$899,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(P)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  la  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $77,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $77,000.$00  In  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  un- 
acceptably high  budget  deficits  In  future 
years  req|iires  additional  savings  of 
$75,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$75,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $71,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$71,000,000  Ibi  outtays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 


(O)  the  Senate  lOoounittee  on  Pinanee 
Aall  report  changas  in  laws  within  tbe  Ju- 
TiEdkHioa  of  that  c«unittee  sufficiwir.  ta  In- 
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requires  additional 
,000.000  for  fiscal  year 
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ttees  named  to  see- 
submit  their  reoom- 
Commlttees  on  the 
Ive  houses  by  July 
shall  be 
illsh  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  those  sections  of  this  resolution. 
After  receiving  these  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the;  Budget  of  the  house  and 
Senate  shall  repOrt  to  their  respective 
houses  a  reconcillajtion  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  such  recommendations 
without  substantive  revision. 

Sic.  304.  If  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  September  25,  1982,  on  the  Con- 
ciurent  Resolution  on  the  Budget  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  for  the  1983  fiscal  year,  then, 
for  purposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act,  and 
section  305  of  thi$  resolution,  this  concur- 
rent resolution  shfill  be  deemed  to  be  the 
concturent  resolution  required  to  be  report- 
ed under  section  310  (a)  of  such  Act. 

Sbc.  305.  (a)  In  $he  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  bill  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  jauthority  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  or  I 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  to 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  to  fiscal  year  1983, 
which  exceeds  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  of  $uch  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  ^r  new  spending  authority 
made  pursuant  tq  section  302  of  such  Act 
shall  be  enrolled  until  after  the  Congress 
has  completed  action  on  the  Second  Concur- 
rent Resolution  oti  the  Budget  required  to 
be  reported  under  section  310  of  such  Act. 

(b)  If  Congress  tocreases  revenues  to  a 
trust  fund  exempt  under  section 
401(d)(lKB)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  then  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
"budget  authoritj^"  and  "new  discretionary 
budget  authority'*  shall  not  taclude  spend- 
ing authority  or  budget  authority  derived 
from  such  trust  fund,  90%  or  more  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  consist  of  or  will  consist  of 
amounts  (transferred  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury)  equivalent  to  amounts  of 
taxes  (related  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such  outlays  are  or  will  be  made)  received  to 
the  Treasury  under  specified  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Re\»enue  Code  of  1954.  This 
subsection  shall  'only  apply  (1)  to  trust 
funds  exempt  under  section  401(d)(lKB)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  (2)  to  trust 
funds  for  which  revenues  are  tocreased.  and 
(3)  to  the  extent  that  such  increased  reve- 
nues exceed  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  of  such  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  lor  new  spendtog  authority 
made  pursuant  to  section  203  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  306.  It  shall  not  be  to  order  to  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or  ] 

(2)  new  spendmg  authority  described  to 
section  401(0(2)00  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  to  fiscal  year  1983; 

withto  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  igitU  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  (k-  subdivisions  required  by 
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secti<Hi  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  to  connec- 
tion with  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
currait  resolution  on  the  budget. 

Saa  307.  (a)  After  the  Congress  has  com- 
ideted  action  on  the  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  required  to  l)e  reported  under 
secticm  310(a)  for  ftecal  year  1983.  and.  if  a 
recoDdliation  bill  or  resolution,  or  both,  for 
such  fiscal  year  are  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(c),  after  that  biU  has  been 
enacted  toto  law  or  that  resolution  has  been 
agreed  to,  it  shall  not  be  to  order  to  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill.  resoluti<m.  or  amoid- 
ment  providing  authority  f  or— 

(1)  new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1983; 

(2)  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983;  or 

(3)  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983; 

or  any  conference  report  on  any  such  bill  or 
resolution,  if— 

(A)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(B)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 

(C)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion to  the  form  recommended  to  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  total  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments for  such  fiscal  year,  or  total  new 
secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments  for 
such  fiscal  year  set  forth  to  such  conciurent 
resolution  on  the  budget  to  be  exceeded. 

(bXl)  The  Jotot  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companytog  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution  shall  toclude  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion, based  upon  section  203  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  recommended  to  such  conference 
report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
direct  loan  obligations,  new  primary  loan 


guarantee  commitments,  and  new  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  IHlls  and  resolutions  providing 
such  new  authority. 

(3)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  every  committee  of  each 
House  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  other  House  to 
which  aU  or  part  of  the  allocatton  has  been 
made,  subdivide  among  its  suboommittees 
the  allocatioa  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  oommltments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments allocated  to  it  to  the  Jotot  exirianato- 
ry  statement  accompanying  the  conference 
report  on  this  resolution. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
agricultural  price  support  and  rdated  pro- 
grams of  the  type  to  operation  on  January 
1,  1982,  that  are  funded  through  the  Com- 
modity (Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  308.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that 
reductions  to  federal  employment  should  t>e 
accomplished  through  aUrition  only. 

Sic.  309.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  that 
the  new  spending  and  revenue  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
their  imderlying  assumptions,  shall  be  the 
ceilings  against  which  the  spending  and  rev- 
enue actions  of  the  House  will  be  measured 
pending  final  agreement  with  the  Senate  on 
the  revision  of  the  Second  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 

Sk.  310.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  (Congress 
that  if  the  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  reduces  projected  deficits  to 
a  substantial  and  permanent  way,  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  reevaluate  its  monetary  targets  to 
order  to  assuxe  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  new  and  more  restratoed  fiscal 
policy. 


HJt.4800 


By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—On  page  7.  after  line  23.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(4)  EuMiHATioii  or  BzcLUSioa  fob  Cb- 
tainTkavki^ 

(A)  IM  OnRB*L.— Subsection  (b)  of  section 
4262  (relating  to  exclusion  of  certato  travel) 
is  hereby  repealed. 

(B)  RcnnnoK  or  kxclusioii  roa  tax  ox 
TBAMSPOKTATioir  OF  moRaTT.— Paragraph 
(1)  of  aecUon  4372(b)  (relating  to  excep- 
tions) Is  amended  by  striking  out  "section 
4262(b)"  and  Inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 4262(b)  (as  to  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Alrpott 
and  Airway  Revenue  Act  of  1982)". 

(C)  CoRTOUfnns  Aimnmxirrs.— 

(1)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  4262  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  paragraph  (1)  and  redes- 
ignating paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2),  respectively. 

(U)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  4262(a)  is 
amended  by  strildng  out  "subsection  (cK3>" 
and  inserting  to  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(cK2)". 

By  Mr.  MOORE: 
—On  page  3,  after  line  11,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(2)  TKRMniATioM.— Subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 4261  is  repealed  and  new  subsection  (f) 
is  added  as  follows: 

(f)  The  taxes  imposed  by  subsections  (a) 
and  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  transportation  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1983. 
—On  page  2.  beginning  to  Itoe  17,  strike  out 
"12  cents"  and.  to  lieu  thereof,  insert  "8 
cents",  and 

—On  page  2,  beglnnii>g  to  line  21,  strike 
out  "8  cents",  and,  to  lieu  thereof.  Insert  "4 
cents". 
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FEDERAL        AID        REDUCTIONS 
.-SPUR  REFUGEES  TO  FLEE  PA- 
CIFIC NORTHWEST 


HON.  LES  AnCOIN 

or  ORCGON 
Df  TBS  House  OF  RXFRXSZirTATIVES 

Titetday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House, 
are  continually  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  refugees.  Thousands  of  Indo- 
chlnese  refugees  come  to  our  country 
with  hopes  of  finding  good  living  con- 
ditions, something  they  don't  have  in 
their  own  country.  Instead,  they  find 
high  unemployment  rates  and  a  Fed- 
eral Government  which  made  a  deci- 
sion to  allow  them  into  this  country 
but  which  recently  cut  back  drastically 
on  refugee  assistance. 

This  morning,  the  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  describing  the  criti- 
cal sitiiation  refugees  face  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest.  I  call  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members  of  Congress  so 
they  may  better  understand  the  press- 
ing need  for  refugee  aid. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  8, 19821 

FXDBRAL  An>  REDncnoNS  Spur  Refugees  to 

Flee  Pacitic  Northwest 

(By  Jay  Mathews) 

Seattle.— Indochinese  refugees  who  fled 
to  the  state  of  Washington  two  to  three 
years  ago  are  fleeing  once  again,  from  eco- 
nomically depressed  Seattle  to  economically 
devastated  Michigan  and  California,  which 
has  more  refugees  than  any  other  state. 
The  welfare  benefits  are  higher. 

Officials  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  with 
few  available  jobs  and  little  local  money  for 
welfare,  say  as  many  as  2,000  refugees  have 
Joined  the  exodus. 

"If  I  had  Imown  it  was  so  bad,  I  would  not 
have  come  to  this  country."  said  Veunho 
Saelee,  a  40-year-oId  refugee  from  Laos  who 
has  no  Job  here  and  no  money  for  rent  for 
his  family  of  four.  "I  would  have  Just  died  In 


The  sudden  migration  follows  the  federal 
government's  decision  to  cut  off  benefits  to 
refugees  who  have  been  in  the  country 
longer  than  18  months— despite  an  Initial 
promise  of  36  months  of  benefits  when  they 
arrived.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  where 
the  unemployment  rates  exceed  12  percent, 
the  cutoff  has  exacerbated  a  desperate  situ- 
ation of  each  refugee  "competing  with  50 
unemployed  Oregconians  for  work"  said  Pa- 
tricia Rumer,  Portland's  refugee  coordina- 
tor. 

Rumer  said  refugee  aid  officials  in  Oregon 
initiated  special  training  for  counselors  in 
suicide  prevention  after  news  of  the  cut- 
backs late  last  year  caused  a  wave  of  distress 
in  the  refugee  community.  Seattle  officials 
report  marked  increase  In  reports  of  wife- 
beating  and  heightened  racial  tension  as 
hundreds  of  refugees  have  suddently  ap- 
peared at  long-established  food  banks  for 
the  poor. 


The  exodus  bf  refugees  from  the  North- 
west has  particularly  upset  officials  in 
Micliigan,  whtt«  the  unemployment  rate  is 
17  percent  but  where  relatively  generous 
welfare  lienef its  cannot  legally  be  denied  to 
refugees  who  decide  to  resettle  there. 

Paula  Stark,  Michigan's  coordinator  of 
refugees,  said  her  office  had  rep>orts  of  refu- 
gees arriving  from  Washington  and  Wiscon- 
sin, She  said  *'we  are  very  fearful"  of  the 
possibility  of  ai  major  influx. 

Greg  Hope,  a  job  developer  for  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  here,  said  he 
was  stunned  vlhen  a  refugee  friend  first  re- 
vealed his  moving  plans: 

"I'm  going  ts  Meechlgin."  he  quoted  the 
man  as  saying. 

"Mexico?"  Hope  said. 

"No,"  the  man  repeated,  "Meechlgin." 

Hope  said  he  and  the  rescue  committee's 
Laotian  interpreter  Maeseng  Saechao  "have 
been  to  refugefe  houses  where  they  are  load- 
ing up  the  ca»."  He  said  they  pleaded  with 
the  refugees  "not  to  go  to  Miclilgan.  If  you 
have  to  go  anywhere,  go  where  there  is  em- 
ployment." Tile  largest  recorded  migration 
to  date  has  involved  1,500  members  of  the 
Laotian  Hmoag  minority  who  have  moved 
from  Oregon  to  California  since  December. 
Amelia  Torre*  of  Catholic  Charities  Inc.  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  said  hundreds  of  Hmong  have 
descended  on  the  Central  Valley  city.  "It  is 
going  to  make  a  severe  impact  on  our  wel- 
fare system,"  she  said. 

Kuxeng  Yongchu,  president  of  the  Hmong 
Family  AssocKtion  of  Oregon  Inc.,  said  he 
expects  the  n^gration  to  California  (as  well 
as  to  Texas  where  many  clan  members  have 
found  electrottlcs  industry  jobs)  will  contin- 
ue. "The  Job  ^tuation  In  California  is  about 
as  l>ad  as  it  i«  in  Oregon,  but  in  California 
there  is  a  mai^et  for  truck  farming  [a  favor- 
ite Hmong  pufsuit)  and  the  welfare  is  better 
than  in  Orego^,"  Yongchu  said. 

In  March,  5$7,149  refugees  from  the  com- 
munist takeotler  of  Vietnam,  Cambodia  and 
Laos  lived  in  |he  United  States,  and  309,000 
of  them  were  receiving  rent,  food  and  medi- 
cal support  Q'om  the  federal  government, 
according  to  01lver  Cromwell  of  the  federal 
office  of  refugee  resettlement  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The!  decision  to  help  ease  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  by  reducing  the  promised 
three  years  o|  support  to  18  months  forced 
70,000  of  thoap  refugees  out  of  the  program!. 
Benefits  to  Ciiban  and  Haitian  entrants  Into 
the  country  a|so  were  cut. 

When  Indodhlnese  refugees  began  to  come 
to  this  country  In  1975,  Washington  state 
attracted  an  i|nusually  high  portion  because 
of  its  large  Asian  community  and  because 
state  and  Seattle  officials  were  particularly 
receptive.  In  March.  Washington  had  27,285 
Indochinese  refugees,  third  highest  in  the 
country  aft^r  California's  197,131  and 
Texas'  53,3684 

But  the  cut  In  federal  aid  left  10,750  of 
Washington's  refugees  (39  percent)  without 
funds,  much  higher  than  the  national 
cutoff  rate.  In  Oregon,  5,500  or  32  percent 
of  its  17,068  refugees  were  cut  off. 
Keo     Vilaysack,     26,     and     Keopra.seuth 

Aikham,  20.  two  friendly  but  somewhat  be- 
wUdered   Mi^n   nationality   refugees   from 

Laos,  were  gating  $288  each  a  month  under 

the  federal  program  when  It  ran  out  last 
Tuesday.  Thay  have  $35  between  them,  and 
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the  $225  monthly  fent  on  the  tiny  apart- 
ment they  share  is  due. 

They  sat  in  an  upstairs  room  of  the  Seat- 
tle YMCA  and  watched  as  an  instructor 
with  the  private  nonprofit  International 
Rescue  Committee  showed  them  how  to 
write  a  thank-you  note  after  a  Job  interview, 
"If  tiired,  I  will  leani  fast,  come  to  work  on 
time,  and  become  a  loyal  employee,"  the 
same  note  on  the  blackboard  said. 

"Every  day  we  walk  around  Seattle  look- 
ing for  a  Job,  but  there  Is  none,"  VUaysack 
said.  The  commltt^  tias  advised  refugees 
that  their  landlord^  must  give  them  proper 
notice  before  eviction,  hoping  to  delay  fur- 
ther housing  problems  as  long  as  possible. 
When  the  two  youne  men  run  out  of  money 
or  food  stamps,"we'U  go  to  some  Laos  family 
we  know  and  eat  with  them,  Vilaysack  said." 

Relief  officials  sakl  young,  single  refugees 
like  them  may  be  able  to  find  jobs  soon.  But 
Veunho  Saelee,  the  40-year-old  refugee  with 
a  wife  and  two  sons,  fEu:es  a  more  difficult 
dilemma.  He  also  his  thought  of  leaving  Se- 
attle. "I  know  people  In  our  building  who 
have  moved  to  Mlahlgan,"  he  said,  "but  I 
have  no  money  to  n|ove." 

His  final  govenukient  welfare  check  for 
$531  arrived  last  month,  and  his  family  has 
nothing  but  $50  worth  of  food  stamps.  The 
refugees  will  still  be  entitled  to  food  stamps, 
but  rent  and  health  care  Is  another  matter. 
Saelee's  tiny  one-bebroom  apartment  is  part 
of  a  4S-unit  buildlqg  In  a  run-down  section 
of  Seattle's  Capitol  Hill.  The  12-by-8-foot 
living  room  has  an  bid  couch,  a  small  table, 
two  Idtchen  chairs  and  a  telephone.  Posters 
of  Kung  Fu  superstar  Bruce  Lee  and  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  water  buffalo  In  Puerto  Rico 
decorate  the  walls.  Mattresses  fill  the  10-by- 
10-foot  bedroom.  One  is  screened  off  with 
cardboard  so  Saelee's  18-year-old  niece  can 
have  some  privacy.  His  14-year-old  son  has 
one  tiny  mattress.  $aelee  and  his  wife  Kex- 
lang,  38,  share  thfe  largest  mattress  with 
their  10-year-old  son. 

The  $225  monthhr  rent  is  due  now.  Sae- 
lee's only  hope  Is  a  stopgap  state  program 
that  may  pay  hlm|at>out  half  of  his  usual 
benefits  for  the  next  two  months.  After 
that,  no  more  welfare  will  be  available  to 
him  in  Washington.  Mike  Auyong,  Saelee's 
landlord,  said  manv  of  the  tenants,  almost 
all  of  them  refugees,  have  been  unable  to 
pay  the  rent  recency.  Auyong  said  he  does 
not  plan  Immediate  evictions,  "but  we  only 
have  about  a  montai"  before  his  own  debts 
are  so  great  he  will  have  to  take  some 
action.  I 

Saelee  crouched  I  on  a  tiny  stool  In  the 
comer  of  his  living  room  and  smoked  ciga- 
rette after  cigarette  as  he  described  his 
fruitless  search  toi  work.  "I  go  looking  for 
work  every  day,"  l^e  said  through  an  Inter- 
preter. "In  the  la|t  week  I  applied  to  16 
places,  but  none  of  them  called  me  back." 
Before  leaving  Laos  In  1976,  he  was  a 
farmer,  and  at  th<  refugee  camp  In  Thai- 
land he  ran  a  little  roadside  drink  stand. 
But  he  has  never  been  able  to  read  or  write 
his  own  language  and  English  is  completely 
beyond  him,  despite  what  he  said  were  540 
hours  of  classes  l|i  the  two  years  he  has 
studied  until  my  hair 
turned  brown,  I  st^l  could  not  understand," 
he  said. 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memiier 


on  the  floor. 
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"It  is  not  that  I  am  lazy.  I  am  eager  to 
work,  but  when  I  go  out  for  a  job  they  say  I 
caimot  speak  E^lish  and  I  cannot  work  for 
them,"  he  said.  Saelee  said  while  in  Lacs  he 
served  briefly  with  one  of  the  Mien  nation- 
ality armies  recruited  with  CIA  money  to 
fight  the  communists.  When  the  commu- 
nists won,  he  left  the  country  to  avoid 
prison  camp. 

Now,  he  said,  "I  would  like  to  ask  the  n.S. 
government,  if  we  cannot  find  a  Job  and  the 
welfare  is  cut  off,  please  let  me  go  back  to 
my  country."  He  added,  however,  that  he 
would  like  the  Americans  to  remove  the 
communists  from  Laos  first. 

Refugee  officials  said  Indochinese  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  l)een  attracted  to 
states  like  California  because  there  they  can 
receive  some  welfaa-e  support  for  their  chil- 
dren even  If  there  are  two  able-bodied  par- 
ents In  the  house.  Also,  California  provides 
general  relief  to  individuals  with  no  other 
source  of  income.  In  cities  like  San  Francis- 
co and  San  Diego,  able-bodied  recipients 
must  do  some  community  work  and  show 
proof  of  regular  Job-hunting  to  receive  the 
welfare  money,  a  requirement  that  bothers 
some  older  refugees  but  not  younger  ones. 

Arlene  Oki,  special  assistant  to  Seattle 
Mayor  Charles  Royer,  said  refugees  denied 
such  general  relief  here  may  try  to  sell  their 
food  stamps  to  pay  the  rent  and  depend  on 
charity  food  banlts  for  meals.  Jay  Keeton. 
planning  and  development  coordinator  for 
the  Central  Area  Motivation  Program,  a 
downtown  Seattle  food  bank,  said  In  the  last 
three  months  refugees  have  swamped  the 
food  bank's  converted  flrehouse  sometimes 
crowding  out  poor  blacks  and  other  tradi- 
tional recipients  of  free  food. 

"I  get  here  at  7  o'clock  and  there  are  al- 
ready 50  or  60  people  lined  up,"  Keeton 
said.  He  said  the  food  bank  supervisors  have 
tried  to  prevent  outbrealts  of  violence  by  ex- 
plaining to  their  long-time  customers  that 
Asian  refugees  are  just  as  subject  to  poverty 
and  discrimination  as  blacks  have  been  In 
the  past.  But,  Keeton  said,  "It's  getting 
more  and  more  tense  all  the  time."* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  we  all  recognize  that  reforms  in 
the  social  security  system  are  vital  to 
the  system's  future.  Though  some 
would  offer  temporary  stop-gap  meas- 
ures, the  York  News-Times  recently 
pointed  out  that  reform  cannot  merely 
be  superficial.  The  paper  correctly 
notes  that  the  system  will  require  a 
massive  influx  of  funds  in  the  future 
or  it  will  be  unable  to  meet  its  obliga- 
tions. Clearly,  careful  reform  is  neces- 
sary. Those  of  us  charged  with  such 
reform  can  only  be  helped  by  thought- 
ful commentary  like  the  News-Times 
editorial.  We  cannot  allow  the  system 
to  fall  apart  and  leave  the  suffering  to 
"those  who  aren't  politically  strong 
enough  to  stave  off  the  special  interest 
groups  pressiuing  for  their  own  bene- 
fits at  the  expense  of  others,"  the 
paper  said.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
entire  editorial  printed  In  the  Record: 


(From  the  York  News-Times,  May  26,  19821 
System  Needs  Retorii 

America's  Social  Security  system  is  in 
trouble,  but  it  is  oversimplification  to  blame 
a  particular  administration  for  the  deep 
depths  of  chaos  In  which  the  system  now 
flounders.  Because  Social  Security  has  been 
handled  by  politicians.  It  has  been  handled 
as  a  political  football,  and  there  is  no  way  a 
reversal  of  what  it  has  become  can  be  made 
with  any  degree  of  political  safety. 

The  problem  isn't  the  $40  billion,  or  what- 
ever the  figure  might  be.  that  must  be  saved 
over  the  next  three  years  In  old-age  l>eneflts 
paid  out  of  Social  Security  trust  funds.  That 
amount  really  is  just  peanuts  compared  to 
the  real  difficulty  of  the  system,  which  is 
supposed  to  protect  those  Americans  who 
have  been  unable  to  provide  themselves  se- 
curity In  their  old  age  out  of  Investments 
and  savings  accumulated  during  their  work- 
ing lives. 

Actuarial  studies  of  the  system  show  it 
must  somewhere  find  $4  trillion  more  than 
is  projected  to  be  contributed  in  the  future 
if  the  fund  is  to  pay  benefits  to  those  now 
contributing  to  It.  Specialists  say  the  design- 
ers of  Social  Security  never  ever  thought  ev- 
eryone who  contributes  to  Social  Security 
should  be  able  to  take  from  it,  regardless  of 
need,  an  amount  reflecting  the  size  of  their 
contributions.  In  other  words,  "old  age  in- 
surance" wasn't  designed,  originally  at  least, 
to  be  an  annuity  system. 

But  no  matter  that  intent  of  45  years  ago, 
because  in  the  last  20  years  politicians  have 
created  the  expectation  of  total  care  for  the 
general  public  once  retirement  age  is 
reached.  There  isn't  any  way  any  political 
candidate,  no  matter  what  party  is  involved, 
can  possibly  hope  to  reverse  that  conception 
at  this  time. 

One  of  the  biggest  drains  may  have  been 
that  portion  of  the  Social  Security  system 
whereby  recipients  could  qualify  for  the  full 
and  highest  benefits  by  paying  top  contribu- 
tions for  only  six  quarters— or  over  an  18- 
month  period.  Thus  it  was  that  thousands 
of  highly  paid  executives  could  qualify  for 
Social  Security  on  top  of  what  private  or 
corporate  pension  plans  were  available  and 
disregarding  what  private  Investments 
brought  In.  Some  stlU  are  drawing  top  dollar 
from  Social  Security  after  having  paid  In 
only  a  very  modest  amount  to  qualify. 

Old  age  benefits,  disability  payments  and 
Medicare  are  paid  out  of  the  system's  cur- 
rent income,  not  out  of  income  earned  by 
the  trust  funds,  which  aren't  endowment 
funds.  While  it  may  have  been  a  mistake  to 
set  things  up  this  way,  as  some  even  now 
argue,  that's  how  the  ssrstem  works.  Con- 
tributors are  paying  the  benefits  of  "annu- 
itants" and  not  paying  toward  their  own  re- 
tirement. 

But  it  is  accepted  by  the  electorate  and  by 
all  but  the  purists  that  maldng  the  manda- 
tory payroll  tax  contribution  buUds  rights 
to  benefits  without  a  needs  test.  In  or 
system  of  government,  the  majority  will  get 
what  it  demands  even  if  it  has  to  vote  out 
those  who  refuse  to  give  It  and  replace  them 
with  those  who  will. 

Still,  the  question  remains  of  where  the  $4 
trillion  more  than  can  be  expected  to  be  col- 
lected in  worker  contributions  is  to  come 
from  to  pay  the  benefits  of  those  who  now 
are  contributing.  This  may  be  a  moral  obli- 
gation rather  than  a  legal  debt,  but  In  1982 
politics  that  amounts  to  about  the  same 
thing. 

This  is  a  problem  that  won't  go  away  and 
our  nation's  lawmakers  need  to  address  it 
and  address  it  fully  and  soundly.  We  cannot 


allow  this  system  to  collapse  in  sluunblea 
ttirough  those  who  aren't  politically  strong 
enough  to  stave  off  the  special  interest 
groups  pressuring  for  their  own  benefits  at 
the  expense  of  others.* 


COMMEMORATING  70  YEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KEMTUCKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPHESEHTATITES 

Tuesday,  May  11.  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  Hadassah's  70th  anniversa- 
ry. I  wish  to  extend  my  thanks  and 
recognition  to  this  organization  which 
has  contributed  so  much  to  our  coim- 
try. 

Since  its  founding  in  1912.  this 
Jewish  women's  organization  has  been 
dedicated  to  strengthening  and  im- 
proving  the  quality  of  life  in  our 
Nation  and  around  the  world.  Chap- 
ters are  l(x»ted  in  every  State  and 
with  a  membership  of  over  370,000. 
Hadassah  is  one  of  the  largest  Jewish 
service  organizations  In  the  coimtry. 

The  Influence  of  Hadassah  can  be 
felt  In  many  facets  of  our  society.  It 
has  made  significant  contributions  in 
the  fields  of  education,  politics,  and 
commimlty  service.  Hadassah  Is  active 
at  local.  State,  and  national  levels  In 
the  United  States,  and  it  has  had  a 
record  of  accomplishments  In  many 
nations  of  the  world. 

I  applaud  the  efforts  of  Hitrfiuatah 
and  wish  it  many  more  years  of  suc- 
cess and  achievement.* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY  WINNER 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

OF  COMMBCTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  privilege  to  share  with  this  body 
an  outstanding  essay  written  by  one  of 
my  constituents.  Mr.  Brendan  C. 
Murphy.  Brendan  was  the  Comiectlcut 
State  winner  of  the  voice  of  democra- 
cy contest  sponsored  by  the  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars.  This  year  over  one- 
quarter  million  high  school  students 
participated  In  the  contest  mnUng 
Brendan's  award  an  unustially  distinct 
honor. 

Brendan  Is  presently  entering  his 
senior  year  at  St.  Basil's  Preparatory 
School  In  Stamford,  Conn.  He  was  the 
vice  president  of  his  junior  class,  has 
achieved  the  rank  of  Life  In  Scouting 
from  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  and 
has  received  numerous  athletic 
awards.  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  read  Brendan's  essay 
on  "Building  America  Together"  and 
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share  in  his  vision  of  the  American 
spirit. 

Building  America  Tocether.  America  Is 
two  hundred  years  old,  considered  to  be  the 
last  ray  of  hope,  yet  she  is  still  Just  an 
infant.  We  have  gone  from  an  age  where 
pe<^e  believed  in  superstitions  that  have 
atnoe  been  disproved,  through  an  age  where 
we  beUered  the  earth  the  center  of  the  uni- 
verse, to  an  age  where  we  have  explored 
outer  space. 

The  ancient  warrior,  Hannibal,  unwitting- 
ly defined  America's  spirit  as  follows:  "We 
will  find  a  way  ...  or  make  one." 

This  nation  has  been  at  war  both  with 
other  nations  and  with  herself;  she  has  seen 
recession  and  depression:  she  has  faced  cata- 
strophic losses  and  still  prevailed.  America 
has  always  found  a  way— or  made  one! 

Tlie  building  of  America  depends  on  all  of 
us.  It  cannot  be  done  separately,  through  in- 
dividual effort  alone— it  must  be  done  to- 
gether. We  must  leam  from  the  mistakes  of 
the  past,  accept  the  knowledge  of  the 
present,  and  turn  our  heads  to  the  building 
of  America's  future.  No  matter  what  in- 
stance of  individual  effort  one  points  to, 
that  effort  could  not  have  been  accom- 
plished without  assistance.  The  reason  for 
this  is  simple:  something  in  our  very  nature 
tells  us  that  the  American,  by  definition, 
works  in  concert. 

In  all  of  America's  past,  whenever  a  great 
accomplishment  has  taken  place,  there  has 
been  cooperation  and  compromise.  The  very 
founding  of  our  country  is  an  example  of 
this.  Without  our  forefathers'  determina- 
tion, stamina,  and  endurance,  without  their 
cooperation  and  compromise,  this  country 
would  have  never  left  the  planning  stages. 

When  our  country  or  our  people  were  In 
danger,  we  banded  together  as  one.  And  we 
have  done  so  again  and  again,  most  recently 
in  the  Iranian  crisis,  when  a  wave  of  nation- 
alism swept  the  country.  We  are  banding  to- 
gether even  now,  in  small  grou[>s  to  fight 
crime,  cure  diseases,  help  the  needy.  If  we 
can  continue  to  work  together,  to  work  at  a 
common  goal,  our  hope  for  the  future  can 
then  effectively  be  put  into  action. 

Most  people  think  that  the  building  of 
America  is  directly  related  to  her  material 
progress  and  growth.  It  is  not.  The  building 
of  this  country  Involves  one  of  our  most 
prized  treasures— the  American  spirit.  When 
our  nation  was  first  bom,  we  had  no  path  to 
follow;  we  made  our  own.  We  had  no  gov- 
ernment; we  adopted  our  own.  Because  we 
were  all  Immigrants,  we  had  no  unity,  we 
forged  our  own.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
what  we  call  The  American  Spirit,  which 
bonds  each  and  every  one  of  us  together.  It 
could  not  be  broken  back  then— that  is  why 
we  went  to  war— to  assert  our  independence. 
Through  bad  times  and  dark  times,  and 
times  where  It  looked  as  though  we  would 
not  win.  It  was  only  strengthened.  It  could 
not  be  broken  in  the  past.  It  must  not  be 
broken  in  the  future. 

The  American  Spirit  is  more  than  just  an 
idea— It  Is  a  reality,  and  a  force.  A  reality 
that  must  never  fade:  a  force  that  will  help 
us  build,  together. 

Our  forefathers  believed  in  America.  Be- 
lieved in  her  so  much  so  that  they  were  will- 
ing to  put  aside  personal  obligations,  and 
mutually  pledge  their  lives,  their  fortunes, 
and  their  sacred  honor  In  order  to  make  the 
idea  of  America  a  reality. 
This  should  be  an  example  to  us  and 

future  generations. 
We   must   work   together   to   help   build 

America  further.  We  must  regenerate  her 

■pirtt  This  is  the  first  step,  and  the  hardest. 


If  we  can  a(4iieve 
ered  the 
first  of  shin^g 


A   SALUT  S 
DUCERJ 
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this,  we  will  not  be  consid- 
ray  of  hope.  We  will  be  the 
examples.* 


TO  THE  DAIRY  PRO- 
OP  HENRY  COUNTY. 


HOPi  LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 

or  KZirrucKY 
IH  THE  1  tOnSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  HG|>KINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
of  the  n.S*  House  of  Representatives,  I 
am  honored  to  commemorate  Satur- 
day, June  19,  as  Henry  County  Dairy 
Day.  I  would  lilce  to  talce  this  opportu- 
nity to  share  with  my  colleagues  the 
importance  of  the  dairy  industry  to  all 
of  our  citizens,  and  Kentucky's  vital 
contribution  to  this  great  industry. 

In  1978^  total  milk  production  for 
the  State  »f  Kentucky  was  2.322  mil- 
lion pounds  valued  at  $239.4  million. 
This  total  made  Kentucky  the  13th 
largest  day-y  State  in  the  Nation. 

In  1980J  Kentucky  accounted  for  4 
percent  qf  all  n.S.  dairy  products 
which  weDe  exported.  Dairy  was  also  a 
signlf  icanit  portion  of  the  total  amount 
of  agricultural  exports  in  1980  which 
contributed  over  $23  billion  to  our  bal- 
ance of  t^ade.  These  exports  helped 
pay  a  larg^  part  of  our  bill  for  import- 
ed oU. 

As  you  1  now,  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Aviculture  to  set  a  nationwide 
support  pHce  for  milk  to  assure  ade- 
quate cuirfent  and  future  supplies  of 
milk.  Unfortunately  this  Government 
program  thas  resulted  in  enormous 
Oovemment  stoclcs  of  dairy  products 
and  extremely  large  costs  by  the  Com- 
modity dredit  Corporation  to  pur- 
chase and  store  these  supplies.  The 
most  unfortunate  result  of  this  situa- 
tion is  that  a  large  part  of  the  blame 
for  this  problem  is  falling  on  the 
shouldersfof  the  dairy  producer.  Es- 
sentially iur  country's  milk  producers 
are  being]  punished  for  being  too  effi- 
cient.       I 

What  is  too  often  lacking  in  this  crit- 
icism is  the  fact  that  for  a  majority  of 
the  past  J  33  years,  farm  milk  prices 
have  bee|i  above  support  prices— the 
market  cleared  itself  with  minimal 
Oovemmfnt  interference.  Purther- 
more,  compared  to  other  food  items 
which  the  consumer  must  buy.  milk 
prices  have  remained  relatively  favor- 
able. However,  even  in  light  of  favor- 
able pricqs.  milk  consumption  has  not 
kept  pace' with  production. 

The  Livestock.  Dairy,  and  Poultry 
Subcomn|ittee  of  the  House  Agricul- 
ture CoDMnittee.  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  is  currently  reviewing  several 
legislative  proposals  designed  to  dis- 
pose of  iiie  current  Government  sur- 
plus of  ( iiry  products  and  to  reduce 
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future  supplies  n  order  to  increase  the 
incomes  of  dair  f  farmers  and  decrease 
the  cost  of  thd  dairy  program  to  the 
Government. 

I  will  be  reviewing  these  proposals 
very  carefully.  As  we  talk  al>out  this 
problem  on  a  national  scale  in  commit- 
tee, I  will  renjember  the  farmers  of 
Henry  County  |who  provide  the  back- 
bone of  a  prognim  which  has  provided 
a  fresh  and  bountiful  supply  of  milk 
for  our  entire  dountry  for  many  years. 

Again.  I  salute  the  men  and  women 
of  our  Nation's  dairy  industry,  espe- 
cially my  go«d  friends  of  Henry 
County.  Your  labors  are  appreciated, 
and  I  commend  you  on  your  efficient 
work  over  all  of  these  years.* 


June  8,  1982 
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EAST- WEST  TRADE:  HENRY 
KISSINGER'S  VIEW 

HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxniois 

VH  THE  HOnSi:  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TuesdAy.  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  recent- 
ly inserted  into  the  Record  some 
newspaper  articles  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  Ea^t-West  trade.  Among 
those  articles  fvas  the  first  part  of  a 
two-part  series  written  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Henry  A.  Kissinger.  I 
would  like  to  offer  you  the  second  part 
of  that  series  and,  therefore,  at  this 
point,  I  am  in^rting  into  the  Record. 
"Trading  With  Russia— H."  by  Henry 
A.  Kissinger,  from  the  Baltimore  Sun. 
May  27,  1982. 


TRADiMa  Wrni  Russia- II 


(By  H^y  A.  Kissinger) 
If  the  democracies  continue  to  make  avail- 
able their  hard-earned  resources  for  an  as- 
sault on  the  geopolitical  balance,  they  must 
not  be  surprised  at  the  inevitable  decline  in 
their  security  and  prosperity.  So  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  asks  us  for  help  in  solving  its 
economic  problems  by  what  amounts  to 
Western  aid,  the  industrial  democracies 
have  the  right,!  and  indeed  the  duty,  to 
insist  on  restraint  and  stability  in  interna- 
tional conduct  in  return. 

The  industrial  democracies  are  In  a  posi- 
tion to  use  their  economic  strengrth  positive- 
ly and  creatively.  There  exists  a  sensible  ra- 
tionale for  East-West  trade  which  is  neither 
unrestricted  economic  warfare  nor  uncon- 
trolled Soviet  access  to  Western  trade, 
credit  and  technology.  If  the  democracies 
cannot  concert  |  unified  political  criteria, 
they  should  at  l#ast  be  able  to  agree  on  let- 
ting market  conditions  determine  the  level 
of  East-West  trade  and  credit.  If  govern- 
ment-guaranteed credits  and  subsidies  were 
to  end.  East- West  trade  would  be  reduced  to 
the  level  of  reciprocal  economical  benefit— 
or  a  small  fracnon  of  what  now  exists.  If 
the  Soviets  want  to  go  beyond  this— If  they 
seek  further  credits  or  subsidized  prices — 
the  West  should  insist  on  a  political  quid 
pro  quo.  I 

To  this  end,  {the  industrial  democracies 
should  Jointly  take  the  position  that  they 
are  prepared  over  the  long  term  to  engage 
in  economic  cooperation,  even  on  an  aug- 
mented scale— but  only  if  there  is  in  return 


a  comprehensive  political  understanding 
providing  for  settlement  of  the  most  serious 
outstanding  problems,  specific  restraint  in 
superpower  conduct  and  major  steps  toward 
arms  reduction.  The  condition  should  not  be 
pious  platitudes  and  should  be  spelled  out  in 
concrete-detail.  Nor  should  we  delude  our- 
selves: This  cannot  be  achieved  without  a 
period,  perhaps  of  some  years,  of  disciplined 
coordination  and  restraint  among  the  de- 
mocracies to  convince  the  Soviets  that  we 
are  serious. 

Specifically,  the  democracies  should  start 
by  specifying  their  objectives  in  the  political 
area  to  provide  clear-cut  criteria  for 
progress.  The  most  important  message 
would  be  that  the  industrial  democracies 
propose  to  speak  with  the  East  with  one 
voice. 

Second,  there  should  be  an  urgent  updat- 
ing of  the  list  of  prohibited  strategic  ex- 
ports and  a  determination  to  stick  to  it. 

Third,  the  democracies  should  examine  at 
the  highest  level  on  what  political  terms  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  nations  in  its  system 
will  enjoy  govemmentally  supported  access 
to  Western  trade  and  financial  resources. 
Policies  on  export  credits  and  financial 
guarantees  should  be  reviewed  periodically, 
based  on  a  commitment  to  establish  a 
common  and  non-competitive  policy  among 
all  members  of  the  Organization  for  Eco- 
nomic Cooperation  and  Development. 

Fourth,  the  democracies  should  agree  to 
end  progressively  all  government  subsidies 
and  guarantees  for  private  bank  credits  to 
Eastern  Europe.  Given  the  nearly  cata- 
strophic performance  of  Communist  econo- 
mies, the  marketplace  would  determine  the 
proper  flow  of  private  credit,  probably  to  re- 
strict if  not  eliminate  it.  The  same  principle 
should  apply  to  subsidized  prices.  Concur- 
rently, there  should  be  an  agreement  that 
rescheduling  of  existing  debts  will  be  heavi- 
ly Influenced  by  behavior  of  the  countries 
concerned,  especially  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  but  including  an  end  of  martial  law  in 
Poland. 

Fifth,  there  should  be  an  urgent  review  of 
the  grain  export  policy  of  the  major  grain- 
producing  nations  to  determine  how  it  can 
serve  the  strategy  sketched  here  without 
undue  hardship  to  the  farmers  in  all  our 
countries. 

Finally,  there  must  be  a  consensus  among 
the  democracies  about  what  form  of  ex- 
panded economic  cooperation  we  are  pre- 
pared to  undertake  with  the  Communist 
world  If  this  strategy  of  Western  economic 
coordination  leads  to  a  broad  East- West  po- 
litical understanding.  The  Versailles  summit 
would  seem  to  provide  a  useful  forum  to 
begin  such  a  process. 

What  these  measures  suggest  is  in  the 
long-term  Interest  of  both  East  and  West.  It 
discourages  Soviet  adventurism  grounded  in 
the  belief  that  the  West  is  too  weak,  too 
selfish,  or  too  divided  to  defend  its  Interests 
with  its  best  weapons.  It  thus  forces  the  So- 
viets to  make  real  choices  at  a  time  when 
their  succession  struggle  will  inevitably  in- 
volve an  internal  debate  over  priorities  and 
a  possible  desire  to  ease  outside  pressure.  If 
it  leads  to  the  sort  of  political  settlement 
that  precludes  later  reversal,  trade  and 
credit  can  safely  be  expanded.  If  such  a  set- 
tlement is  unattainable,  continuing  our 
present  trade  and  credit  practices  will  in 
effect  accelerate  our  crisis.  In  that  case, 
future  generations  will  not  be  able  to  ex- 
plain what  possessed  their  predecessors  to 
engineer  their  own  decline  by  lassitude, 
greed  or  lack  of  leadership. 

If  the  industrial  democracies  wish  to  sub- 
sidize their  exports  by  easy  credit  or  pricing 


policies,  the  creative  area  for  such  efforts  is 
not  in  the  Communist  countries  but  in  the 
Third  World— especially  among  its  moder- 
ate, market-oriented  governments. 

The  Soviet  Union  Is  a  system  with  no  le- 
gitimate method  of  succession,  a  stagnant 
economy,  a  demographic  challenge  in  the 
growth  of  its  non-Russian  [x>pulation,  and 
Ideological  claims  whose  bankruptcy  is 
being  proven  by  the  working  class  of  Poland 
in  the  streets  of  Polish  cities.  The  Joke  of 
recent  history  Is  that  the  only  spontaneous 
revolutions  in  Industrialized  countries  have 
been  against  Communist  governments.  A 
system  that  feels  so  threatened  by  even  the 
most  elementary  liberties,  a  system  so  struc- 
turally unsound  and  so  patently  contrary  to 
the  human  spirit,  can  prevail  only  by  our  in- 
adequacies, not  by  its  own  efforts. 

The  West,  which  over  centuries  has 
shaped  a  great  civilization— of  culture,  phi- 
losophy, inventiveness  and  well-being— must 
not  now  abdicate  control  of  its  own  destiny 
to  short-term  calculations.  Democracy  re- 
quires above  all  clarity  of  thought,  fortitude 
and  leaders  willing  to  present  the  facts  to 
their  people  and  prepared  to  deal  with  com- 
plexity.* 


LAND  REPORM  IN  EL  SALVAEMDR 


HON.  JERRY  LEWIS 

opcAuroRiriA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  much  misinformation  on  land 
reform  in  El  Salvador.  What  El  Salva- 
dor needs  is  not  land  reform  at  any 
cost,  but  land  reform  which  worlds  in 
terms  of  equity  and  productivity.  For  a 
balanced  view  on  Salvadoran  land 
reform,  I  am  submitting  for  consider- 
ation of  my  colleagues  the  May  28  edi- 
torial by  Smith  Hempstone  of  the 
Washington  Times. 

El  Salvador  Lamo  Reform  Not  Working 

Land  reform— taking  great  estates  away 
from  wealthy  squires  and  giving  them  to  the 
poor  who  work  them— inevitably  is  a  good 
thing,  right? 

Wrong. 

It  is  not  a  good  thing  if  the  net  effect  is  to 
destroy  free  enterprise,  substitute  one 
master  for  another,  reduce  export  earnings 
and  bind  peasants  to  virtually  worthless 
plots  of  land  that  cannot  support  them. 

And  this,  to  a  degree,  is  what  has  been 
happening  in  El  Salvador,  whose  lawfully 
elected  constitutent  assembly  the  other  day 
voted  to  abandon  Phase  2  and  to  suspend 
Phase  3  of  an  American-imposed  land  redis- 
tribution scheme. 

Enraged  by  the  assembly's  action.  Sen. 
Charles  Percy,  the  Republican  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
declared  that  'not  one  cent"  of  some  $226 
million  in  proposed  American  economic  and 
military  aid  should  be  granted  £3  Salvador 
if  it  reneges  on  the  program. 

Percy's  reaction  is,  to  put  it  mildly,  exces- 
sive. Ever  since  those  famous  "agricultural 
reformers"  took  over  the  Chinese  mainland 
back  in  1947,  land  redistribution  has  ranked 
with  motherhood  and  apple  pie  as  next  to 
godliness. 

Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  argue  with  the 
precept  that  he  whose  sweat  waters  the 
land   should   own    it.    Unfortunately,    one 


cannot  eat  precepts,  and  shll>boleths  are  not 
nourishing. 

Land  redistribution  is  a  good  thing  when 
it  leads,  as  it  has  in  Taiwan,  to  a  better  life 
for  those  who  work  the  land.  It  is  a  bad 
thing  when  it  leads,  as  it  has  in  Mexico  and 
a  dozen  other  lands,  to  no  discernible  im- 
provement in  the  lot  of  the  peasantry  and  a 
fall  in  the  production  of  both  food  and  cash 
crops. 

And  in  El  Salvador  there  is  a  significant 
body  of  evidence  to  suggest  that  land 
reform,  foisted  on  that  Central  American 
repubUc  by  Washington  two  years  ago. 
simply  is  not  producing  the  desired  results. 

Under  Phsse  1  of  the  plan,  now  virtually 
completed,  263  estates  larger  than  1.236 
acres  were  confiscated  and  converted  into 
cooperatives.  The  net  effect  of  this  is  that 
the  35,000  peasant  families  who  once 
worked  for  individuals  now  work  for  the  In- 
stitute for  Agragrian  Transformation, 
which  holds  the  titles  to  the  estates.  Accord- 
ing to  The  New  York  Times,  not  a  notably 
reactionary  publication,  "even  the  most 
ardent  supporters  of  the  agrarian  changes 
agree  that  the  institute  has  been  inefficient 
and  corrupt." 

Result:  a  10  to  30  percent  decline  in  coffee 
production,  and  a  decrease  of  30  to  40  per- 
cent in  cotton  acreage.  Coffee,  cotton  and 
sugar  account  for  about  75  percent  of  El 
Salvador's  export  earnings. 

Phase  2  of  the  ill-starred  program,  attan- 
doned  by  the  Salvadoran  constitumt  assem- 
bly the  other  day,  would  have  entailed  con- 
fiscation of  all  farms  larger  than  247  acres. 
The  Reagan  Administration  has  withdrawn 
its  support  of  this  part  of  the  plan  for  eco- 
nomic and  political  reasons  long  before  the 
Salvadoran  elections  took  place. 

The  1,700  farms  involved  produce  half  of 
Salvador's  sugar.  60  percent  of  its  cotton 
(neither  crop  is  suited  to  cultivation  by 
smallholders)  and  88  percent  of  its  coffee. 
The  proprietors  predominantly  are  mem- 
bers of  the  country's  small  middle  class. 

Phase  3  of  the  program,  the  suspension  of 
which  so  raised  Percy's  ire.  would  have  al- 
lowed 150,000  peasant  families  to  purchase 
up  to  17  acres  of  the  land  they'd  been  work- 
ing as  renters  or  sharecroppers. 

One  wealmess  of  Phase  3  is  that  some  of 
those  who  own  the  land  are  nearly  as  poor 
as  those  who  rent  it.  Another  is  that  the 
plan  ignores  the  realities  both  of  Salvador- 
an land-tenure  patterns  and  of  the  capacity 
of  the  soil  to  endure  continuous  cultivation. 

In  many  areas  of  El  Salvador,  peasant 
families  rent  or  sharecrop  a  plot  of  land  for 
a  season  or  two,  then  move  on  to  another 
while  the  first  lies  fallow  for  a  time.  Under 
Phase  3,  the  peasantry  would  be  locked  into 
plots  of  land  averaging  less  than  three  acres 
which,  with  constant  cultivation,  would 
soon  become  too  unproductive  to  support  a 
family. 

Finally,  implementation  of  Phase  3  would 
have  meant  the  end  of  any  hope  on  the  part 
of  El  Salvador's  740,000  landless  rural  poor 
of  ever  acquiring  land  on  a  rental  or  share- 
cropping  basis:  no  landowner  is  going  to 
rent  land  when  he  knows  it  can  then  be  con- 
fiscated from  him  in  favor  of  his  tenant. 

In  short,  a  successful  program  of  land  re- 
distribution requires  more  than  good  inten- 
tions if  it  is  to  succeed.  It  must  be  fair  and 
gradual.  And  it  requires  knowledge  of  local 
social  customs  and  land  conditions,  assumes 
access  of  the  peasantry  to  credit  and  techni- 
cal help  and  demands  the  support  of  the 
people. 

As  a  U.S.  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment report  states,  the  program  from  the 
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start  was  regarded  by  rrtuiy  Salvadorans  as 
"a  symbolic  measure  proposed  because  it 
would  look  good  to  American  politicians  and 
not  neoessarUy  because  it  would  be  benefi- 
cial or  alanUlcant  in  the  Salvadoran  con- 
text." 

It  is  Just  possible  the  elected  members  of 
the  Salvadoran  assembly  are  better  in- 
formed than  the  senator  from  Illinois.* 


I  Join  ^th  my  friends  in  the  U.S. 
Virgin  Is&nds  in  paying  tribute  to 
Hein  Eigilti  Christensen— truly  an  out- 
standing aian  that  has  made  a  differ- 
ence. He  Is  a  man  I  am  proud  to  call 
my  friend  • 


HEIN  CHRISTENSEN— AN 
OUTSTANDING  MAN 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

or  TKK  U.S.  vntani  islands 

IK  THK  HO0SX  or  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Tuetday.  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  DK  LUOO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "service 
above  self"  is  the  motto  of  the  Rotary 
International.  The  Rotary  Club  of  St. 
Thomas  recently  honored  one  of  their 
own  who  truly  exemplifies  this 
motto— Hein  Eigild  Christensen. 

All  of  us  here  in  the  Congress  recog- 
nise the  Rotary  as  a  service  organiza- 
tion of  business  and  professional  men 
with  humanitarian  objectives.  These 
men  are  community-minded  individ- 
uals who  work  together  in  order  to 
build  a  better  community  and  better 
nation.  There  is  no  better  way  to  de- 
scribe Hein  Christensen  than  this.  His 
record  of  public  service  speaks  for 
itself  through  his  teniu%  on:  Virgin  Is- 
lands Board  of  Public  Accountancy; 
Banking  Board  of  the  Virgin  Islands; 
Governor's  Tax  Advisory  Board;  and. 
Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  list  of  organizations  to  which 
Hein  Christensen  gives  of  his  time  and 
talents  is  enormous.  They  include: 
American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants;  Virgin  Islands  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants;  Har- 
monic Lodge  (Free  Mason);  Scottish 
Rite  (Free  Mason);  Virgin  Islands 
Hotel  Association:  Virgin  Islands 
Yacht  Club;  Yacht  Club  of  St. 
Thomas;  Royal  Danish  Yacht  Club; 
Royal  Danish  Automobile  Club; 
Friends  of  Denmark;  and,  of  course, 
the  Rotary  Club  of  St.  Thomas.  For  23 
years,  he  has  served  as  the  treasurer 
for  the  latter  group.  His  colleagues 
refer  to  him  as  "Cerberus.  .  .  a  mean 
watch  dog.  zealously  guarding  the 
fruits  of  Rotary  through  rolling 
years." 

Hein  Christensen  has  received  sever- 
al honors  for  his  meritorious  service. 
His  Most  Oracioxis  Majesty  King  Bau- 
douln,  the  King  of  Belgium,  bestowed 
the  honor  of  "Chevalier  de  L'Ordre  de 
la  Courone"  for  service  to  the  crown  in 
his  position  as  Honorary  Consul  of 
Belgium  in  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
Queen  of  Denmark,  Her  Royal  Majes- 
ty Queen  Margrethe.  knighted  him  for 
service  to  the  kingdom.  His  own  pro- 
fessional organization,  the  Certified 
Public  Accounttmts  of  all  America, 
have  recognized  and  honored  Hein  for 
his  leadership.  FiiuQly,  the  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  nuMle  him  an  honorary 
member  of  their  group  for  his  support. 


THE  BPDGET  ALTERNATIVE 
THAT  WASN'T 


IN  THE 


H  m.  DAN  LUNGREN 


OFCAuroiunA 

30USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


7  ueaday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  IX  NGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
failure  of  ^he  House  to  adopt  a  respon- 
sible budfet  during  the  week  of  May 
24  struck  $.  solid  blow  to  the  vital  parts 
of  our  U.S.  economy.  After  4  months 
of  fierce  wrangling  and  46  hours  and 
12  minutee  of  {u;tual  floor  debate  on  7 
separate  budget  proposals  and  68 
amendments  to  various  aspects  of 
these  packages,  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Bouse  of  Representatives 
flunked  the  biggest  test  of  the  year. 

Since  February  of  this  year  the  main 
debate  in  Congress  has  been  over  the 
budget.  It  now  appears  that  what  we 
were  heai  ing  was  all  talk  without  any 
action  to  )ack  it  up. 

Quite  clearly,  the  burden  of  action 
falls  upon  the  House.  The  other  body 
has  already  passed  a  budget  proposal 
and  is  w^ting  to  go  to  conference  to 
reach  final  agreement.  It  is  the  Demo- 
crat-contooUed  House  which  is  holding 
up  the  whole  process.  It  is  they  who 
are  pemiitting  runaway  deficits  to 
race  on  a^d  the  prospects  of  unaccept- 
able highl  interest  rates  to  persist.  Vir- 
tually all ;  economists  agree  that  inter- 
est rates4  which  are  hampering  eco- 
nomic gtowth  and  contributing  to 
post-war  record  unemployment  rates, 
will  not  obme  down  until  the  people  of 
this  com|try  see  Congress  pass  a  re- 
sponsible budget  with  controlled  and 
lowered  cief icit  spending. 

While  t  strongly  disagree  with  his 
conclusiofis  that  "Reaganomlcs  is  in 
trouble,"  Mr.  David  Broder,  a  political 
reporter  for  the  Washington  Post,  in  a 
recent  article  put  his  finger  on  a  major 
problem:  the  absence  of  any  viable 
Democrat  budget  alternative.  In  fact, 
the  only  Proposals  which  are  being  put 
forth  by]  the  Democrats  are  continu- 
ations or  the  Immediate  gratification 
economiq  policies  of  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  Tlie  only  alternatives  offered 
are  a  return  to  the  old,  tried  and  failed 
tax  and  (ax  and  spend  and  spend  eco- 
nomic proposals,  such  as  were  added 
to  the  repent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill] 

In  my  View,  we  still  must  give  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  economic  program  a 
chance.  As  we  did  not  get  into  this  eco- 
nomic raess  in  the  first  place  over- 
night. w(t  will  not  be  able  to  restore 
economi<  vitality  overnight.  But  for 
the    firsi    time    in    years.    President 
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Reagan  has  brbught  to  Washington  a 
program  based  on  sound  long-term 
economic  grovtfth.  One  of  the  major 
obstacles  in  thfe  way.  however,  is  a  re- 
luctance from  the  Democrat-con- 
trolled Congress  to  change  their  ways 
and  pass  a  budget  with  a  lowered  defi- 
cit. 

As  Wall  Street  and,  more  important- 
ly. Main  Street  continue  their  wait,  I 
insert  into  the  Record  the  article  by 
Mr.  David  Brpder,  "The  Alternative 
That  Wasn't,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  June  2,  1982,  and 
I  recommend  it  to  all  of  my  colleagues: 


Thk  Alt 


fiATiVK  That  Wasn't 


(By  David  S.  Broder) 

When  the  HoW  of  Representatives  re- 
jected all  the  atemative  budget  proposals 
last  weeic,  the  ccluntry  was  denied  the  show 
of  fiscal  disciplinje  it  needs  from  government 
in  order  to  have  jany  chance  of  crawling  out 
of  this  crippling  recession.  But  if  there  is 
any  solace  to  pe  found  in  the  House's 
budget  fiasco,  it  is  this:  the  voters  saw  a 
clear  demonstration  of  where  the  problem 
lies.  I 

Part  of  it  lies  |n  President  Reagan's  stub- 
bom  resistance  to  a  "mid-course  correction" 
in  his  own  policies— a  resistance  that  inhib- 
its most  of  the  congressmen  of  his  own 
party  from  supporting  any  such  change. 

But  a  larger  problem  is  the  inability  of 
the  Democratic  Party  to  forge  an  internal 
agreement  on  all  alternative  to  Reaganom- 
lcs. 

The  House  wa^,  as  always,  a  near-perfect 
reflection  of  those  external  realities.  By 
March  of  this  year.  Washington  Post-ABC 
News  polls  showed  a  shift  in  public  opinion 
from  the  earlier  broad  support  of  Reagan's 
policy.  By  a  2-td-l  margin,  those  polled  said 
Congress  shoikld  make  "substantial" 
changes  in  Reagan's  budget.  A  follow-up 
poll  in  April  foiyid  most  saying  his  tax  cuts 
and  domestic  sdending  reductions  were  too 
deep.  I 

The  House  vo^s  last  weeli  reflected  that 
judgment.  Firsti  a  majority  amended  the 
Reagan-endorsed  budget  to  shift  (4.8  billion 
from  defense  to  health  care— a  straight-out 
Medicare  vs.  military  test.  Then,  the  House 
rejected  the  overall  Republican  plan,  which 
still  sacrificed  domestic  spending  to  defense 
needs  and  the  scheduled  tax  cuts. 

There  were  cheers  from  the  Democratic 
majority  on  that  vote,  for  never  once  in  all 
of  1981  had  they  been  able  to  derail  the 
president's  legislative  express  train. 

But  the  cheefs  were  short-lived.  Having 
cleared  the  age|ida,  at  least  temporarily,  of 
Reaganomics,  the  Democrats  then  failed,  on 
three  tries,  to^Hnd  a  majority  for  any  plan 
of  their  own.  Tney  could  not  muster  a  ma- 
jority for  a  plAn  devised  by  five  of  their 
brightest  young  members,  in  conjunction 
with  a  handfuf  of  moderate  Republicans. 
Nor  could  the^  unite  behind  either  the 
original  or  a  modified  version  of  the  Demo- 
cratic budget  re^rted  by  the  House  Budget 
Committee  and  presented  by  its  chairman. 
Rep.  James  R.  Jjones  (D-Olda.). 

In  falling  to  ^eet  their  legislative  respon- 
sibilities, the  House  Democrats  confirmed 
another  finding  of  that  March  poll.  The 
voters— who  are  rarely  fooled— said  that  as 
far  as  they  could  see,  the  Democratic  alter- 
natives were  Bot  better  or  worse  than 
Reaganomics;  there  were  no  alternatives  at 
all. 
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It  was  an  abject  and  embarrassed  bunch 
of  Democrats  who  shambled  out  of  the  Cap- 
itol in  the  small  hours  of  Friday  morning, 
when  the  last  of  the  budget-wreclcing  was 
done.  Echoing  in  their  ears  were  the  words 
of  Spealcer  Tip  O'Neill:  "When  Americans 
wake  up  and  find  that  Congress  did  not  do 
its  job,  what  frustration  there  will  be." 

In  the  corridor.  Rep.  Bill  Alexander  of  Ar- 
kansas, the  chief  deputy  Democratic  whip, 
made  the  obvious  political  point.  "Reagan  is 
going  to  murder  us,"  he  said.  "We  had  him 
on  the  run,  when  we  could  say  his  budget 
has  failed  the  country.  But  now  he  can  say 
the  failure  is  the  Democrats',  because  we 
were  unable  even  to  produce  an  alterna- 
tive." 

The  seriousness  of  the  failure  is  height- 
ened by  the  fact  that,  this  time,  the  Demo- 
crats really  did  give  it  their  best  shot.  Rep. 
Richard  Boiling  of  Missouri,  perhaps  their 
most  skilled  parliamentarian,  devised  rules 
for  debate  designed  to  give  every  faction  in 
the  party  a  clean  vote  on  its  pet  provision- 
in  hope  they  would  support,  and  not  disown, 
the  final  product.  The  agenda  guaranteed 
the  Democrats  would  have  the  last  chance 
to  assemble  a  majority. 

That  they  could  not  do  so  shows  how  po- 
litically divided  and  intellectually  bankrupt 
they  really  are.  They  are  worse  off.  in  both 
respects,  than  they  were  a  year  ago,  when 
Reagan  was  riding  high.  Last  spring,  the 
Democrats  were  able  to  get  176  of  their 
members  to  support  the  Jones  budget 
against  Reagan's  preferred  plan.  This  year, 
Jones  could  muster  only  171  votes  for  his 
product. 

Last  week,  the  defections  came  from  both 
ends  of  the  Democratic  spectrum— not  just 
the  conservative  wing.  Barely  half  the  63 
E>emocrats  who  voted  against  the  Jones 
budget  were  southern  "boll-weevils."  Most 
of  the  black  Democrats— angered  by  what 
they  regarded  as  inattention  to  their  own 
budget  proposals— also  balked,  as  did  a 
dozen  or  so  white  liberals. 

The  conventional  answer  of  Democrats  is 
to  say  that  if  only  they  had  more  members 
in  the  House,  they  would  do  better. 

But  the  voters  will  not  be  satisfied  with 
that.  They  will  want  to  Icnow:  do  what? 

That  question  ought  to  be  at  the  top  of 
the  agenda  for  the  Democratic  Party's  mid- 
term mini-convention  in  Philadelphia  at  the 
end  of  this  month.  Reaganomics  is  in  trou- 
ble. But  Democrats  still  have  to  learn  that 
you  can't  beat  something  with  nothing.* 
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TERRORISM  BILL  GAINS 
WIDESPREAD  SUPPORT 


HON.  JOSEPH  M.  McDADE 

OF  pxnmstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday.  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  adding  26  additional  cosponsors 
to  H.R.  5449,  my  bill  to  prohibit  Amer- 
ican citizens  from  committing  terrorist 
acts  overseas.   It  is  pleasing  to  note 
that  Members  from  all  parts  of  the  po- 
litical  spectrum   have   endorsed   this 
bill.  This  bipartisan  support  indicates 
widespread  agreement  on  the  impor- 
tance of  stopping  Americans  from  par- 
ticipating in  terrorism. 

My  bill,  which  makes  it  illegal  for 
Americans  citizens  to  commit  terrorist 
acts  overseas,  closes  a  major  gap  in  the 


criminal  law.  Currently,  Americans  are 
not  prohibited  from  selling  their  serv- 
ices to  terrorists  such  as  Muammar 
Qadhafi  and  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization.  Terrorism  challenges 
the  basis  upon  which  nations  relate  to 
one  another  as  well  as  the  basic  rela- 
tionship between  a  nation  and  its  gov- 
ernment. We  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  curb  terrorism,  and  especially  our 
citizens'  involvement  in  such  activities. 
H.R.  5449  is  a  significant  step  toward 
that  goal. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to  have 
received  such  broad  bipartisan  support 
for  H.R.  5449.  This  important  measure 
deserves  the  consideration  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee.  I  hope  that  the  com- 
mittee will  schedule  action  soon.* 


CRETE  NEWS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  nkbraska 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  too 
often  the  political  process  produces 
what  is  best  for  the  present  without 
concern  for  the  long  run.  The  Crete 
News  recently  noted  in  an  editorial 
that  since  World  War  II,  this  country 
has  allowed  the  national  debt  to  rise 
and  the  social  security  system  to  drift 
near  insolvency.  The  current  genera- 
tion faces  the  possibility  of  leaving  its 
heirs  with  massive  bills  to  pay  for  its 
lack  of  foresight.  The  News  does  not 
like  the  idea  of  saddling  future  genera- 
tions with  a  huge  debt  and  a  failing 
social  security  system.  "It  is  past  the 
time  when  problems  can  be  solved  by 
borrowing  from  future  generations," 
the  News  says.  I  think  the  paper 
makes  a  point  we  should  all  heed.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  editorial  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

[From  the  Crete  News.  May  26.  1982] 
The  Perfect  TnfE 

Middle  aged  America  has  reason  to  think 
that  it's  lived  during  a  good  period  of  histo- 
ry, economically  and  in  respect  to  taxation. 

A  person  who  joined  the  taxpaying  public 
at  about  the  time  of  the  end  of  World  War 
II  can  look  back  on  perhaps  only  one  or  two 
years  during  which  the  federal  budget  was 
balanced.  At  the  same  time  citizens  in  that 
age  group  have  enjoyed  living  in  probably 
the  most  prosperous  period  in  American  his- 
tory. Through  many  of  those  years  the 
economy  was  relatively  good.  Americans 
were  able  to  offer  foreign  aid.  They  were 
able  to  establish  welfare  programs  to  take 
care  of  many  of  the  disadvantaged.  They 
handled  their  problems  and  greatly  in- 
creased their  standards  of  living. 

But  how  did  they  do  it?  For  one  thing 
they  managed  to  delay  paying  some  of  the 
bills  by  borrowing.  They  inherited  a  nation- 
al debt  of  less  than  $50  biUion.  a  lot  of 
which  was  built  during  World  War  II. 
They've  provided  for  their  needs  by  increas- 
ing that  national  debt  to  more  than  a  tril- 
lion dollars  though  their  years  of  prosi>erlty 
might  have  suggested  they  were  better  able 
to  pay  their  way  than  will  those  coming 


later  who  will  be  saddled  with  the  debt. 
And,  now.  they're  suffering  tremendous 
pain  in  every  effort  to  trim  greatly  yearly 
deficits. 

Not  only  has  middle  aged  America  en- 
joyed general  taxes  lowered  by  being  able  to 
borrow  for  part  of  its  expenses,  but  it's  ben- 
efitted through  many  years  of  extremely 
low  Social  Seciulty  taxes.  Many  paid  only 
one  percent  of  their  incomes  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $3,000  each  year  into  the  Social  Se- 
curity Fund  during  its  early  years.  That  was 
only  $30  per  year  (matched  by  employers). 
That  figure,  of  course,  was  gradually  raised, 
but  it  was  only  in  very  recent  years  that  the 
tax  approached  any  degree  of  a  burden. 

The  legacy  middle  aged  America  will  be 
passing  on  is  not  nearly  as  bright.  Even  now 
more  than  $100  billion  each  year  must  be 
raised  simply  to  finance  the  existing  nation- 
al debt.  We've  encouraged  the  attitude  that 
government  has  the  obligation  to  solve  all 
problems  and  provide  a  comfortable  stand- 
ard of  living  for  everyone  whether  they  are 
able  to  produce  or  not.  And  middle  aged 
America  has  not  paid  sufficient  Social  Secu- 
rity taxes  to  build  any  reserves  to  provide 
for  its  lengthening  retirement. 

A  detailed  Social  Security  article  in  a 
recent  Time  magazine  suggested  that  the 
1980s  may  be  difficult  for  the  Social  Securi- 
ty system.  But  some  relief  is  expected 
during  the  1990s  when  low-birth-rate-de- 
pression-era children  retire,  benefitting 
from  post  World  War  II  baby  boom  workers 
who  will  continue  to  finance  the  system. 
But  by  the  2020s.  when  this  group  is  in  re- 
tirement, age  problems  aire  again  forecast 
when  only  two  taxpaying  workers  will  be 
feeding  the  system  for  every  retiree. 

These  same  taxpayers  may  be  burdened 
by  a  much  larger  national  debt  requiring 
much  greater  tax  payments  merely  to  fi- 
nance the  interest  on  the  debt. 

The  last  35  years  have  been  an  ideal 
period  for  life  in  the  United  States.  But  it's 
past  the  time  when  problems  can  be  solved 
by  borrowing  from  future  generations.  It's 
time  to  begin  paying  the  bills,  all  of  them, 
while  attempting  to  pass  on  something 
better  than  a  huge  national  debt  and  a 
Social  Security  system  with  no  reserves.* 


DAVID  J.  HARKNESS  FULFILLS 
HIS  AMBITIONS 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 

OF  TENITESSEB 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  greater  honor  than  the  devotion 
which  is  showered  upon  a  native  son 
by  a  community  which  takes  pride  in 
his  accomplishments  outside  the  shel- 
tered confines  of  his  home.  Such  an 
event  reflects  the  mutual  appreciation 
felt  by  the  son  and  community  for  the 
encouragement  each  has  received  from 
the  other. 

This  is  the  case  of  David  J.  Harkness 
and  Jellico,  Tenn.  Mayor  Gary  Owens 
has  proclaimed  this  week  David  J. 
Harkness  Week  in  Jellico.  It  is  a  fit- 
ting tribute  to  the  years  of  service  this 
native  son  has  given  to  his  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  The  people  of  Jel- 
lico   are    Justifiably    proud    of    this 
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author,  speaker.  librarian,  and  friend 
who,  after  34  years  at  the  University 
of  Tennessee,  has  retired  to  loaf  and 
"invite  my  soul." 

The  citizens  of  Jelllco  have  seen 
David  J.  Harkness  progress  from 
school  days,  when  as  a  senior  at  Jelllco 
High  he  was  Tennessee's  champion  ex- 
temporaneous speaker,  to  the  5  years 
he  q)ent  as  principal  of  the  high 
school  In  the  early  1940's.  They  have 
watched  him  travel  to  Uncoln  Memo- 
rial University.  East  Tennessee  State 
College  and  the  University  of  Tennes- 
see. Through  the  years  he  has  re- 
mained an  example  and  credit  to  his 
Jelllco  roots. 

His  writings  and  speaking  engage- 
ments have  earned  him  a  reputation 
stretdilng  far  beyond  Jelllco.  He 
began  by  attending  the  University  of 
Tennessee  from  1930  to  1934.  There 
Harkness  received  his  bachelors 
degree  majoring  in  English  and  mlnor- 
ing  In  history.  From  there  he  went  to 
New  York  and  Columbia  University 
where  he  received  his  masters  degree 
in  English. 

He  returned  to  Jelllco  after  this  edu- 
cational Odyssey  to  serve  as  principal 
of  Jelllco  High  School.  It  was  here,  a 
border  town  once  known  as  a  coal 
empire,  where  he  had  been  bom  on 
April  19.  1913.  He  grew  up  with  others 
who  would  achieve  fame  outside  of  the 
town  including  Tom  Slier,  a  respected 
sports  editor  for  the  Knoxvllle  News- 
Sentinel;  Orace  Moore,  the  interna- 
tionally known  opera  star.  Hia  younger 
brother  Alex  Harkness  became  a 
Knoxvllle  city  councilman.  Having 
grown  in  this  community,  it  made 
sense  for  David  Harkness  to  begin  his 
career  among  the  people  he  knew. 

The  call  of  academla  took  him  from 
Jelllco  to  Lincoln  Memorial  University 
In  Harrogate.  Tenn..  in  1944.  He 
taught  English  at  the  school  and  ac- 
quired an  endearing  interest  in  the 
man  for  whom  the  university  was 
named.  His  office  was  in  the  Lincoln 
Room,  which  held  tokens  of  the  Great 
Emancipator's  life  and  career.  The  me- 
mentoes cast  their  spell  upon  him  and 
he  has  responded  in  a  number  of 
books,  articles,  pamphlets,  and  speech- 
es about  Lincoln.  In  1959  he  collabo- 
rated with  the  man  he  had  shared  the 
Lincoln  Room  with  at  LMU,  R.  Gerald 
McMurty,  on  the  book  "Lincoln's  Fa- 
vorite Poets."  His  speech,  "Lincoln  the 
Reader,"  which  was  delivered  to  the 
Uncoln  Group  of  Washington,  D.C., 
was  reprinted  in  the  Congressional 
RacoBo. 

David  J.  Haiimess  came  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tennessee  in  1947  to  head 
the  school's  extension  library.  He 
served  as  director  of  the  library  until 
Jime  1981.  During  his  service  with  the 
university.  Harkness'  many  interests 
and  abilities  played  a  role  in  his  work 
and  the  library's  coUecUon.  The 
shelves  of  the  library  are  fiUed  with 
volumes  of  works  on  Tennessee  and 


Tennesseani.  as  well  as  books  by  Ten- 
nessee writers.  There  are  books  on  art. 
archit^urei  southern  history  and  lit- 
erature, folklore,  music,  radio  and  tele- 
vision, travel,  gardening,  wlldflowers. 
the  Civil  W^.  and  the  American  Revo- 
lution. The|  collection  of  plays  and 
musicals  ha^  been  called  the  most  e:^-  , 
tensive  in  t^  Southeast. 

To  these  works  he  added  his  own 
writings  ovor  the  fields  of  history,  lit- 
erature, an4  geography.  One  popular 
series  of  booklets  dealt  with  the  litera- 
ture and  authors  of  the  50  States. 
Other  series  covered  the  heros  and 
heroines  of  the  American  Revolution 
and  the  Civp  War.  EUs  booklets  on  the 
history  of  IJennessee  and  its  neighbor- 
ing States  Were  used  as  gifts  to  the 
university's:  alumni  from  the  UT 
Alumni  Association  in  the  1960's. 

Harkness '  never  lost  the  public 
speaking  aUlities  he  was  honored  for 
as  a  high  school  senior,  and  he  never 
forgot  the  importance  of  that  honor  to 
him.  He  Supervised  the  Tennessee 
High  School  Speech  and  Drama 
League  for  |l2  years.  The  program  of- 
fered competition  to  high  school  stu- 
dents in  oratory,  debate,  drama,  and 
reading.  Uilder  Harkness'  supervision 
the  competition  produced  such  nota- 
ble winners  as  former  Gov.  Frank 
Clement,  a  debate  champion;  Oscar 
winner  Patricia  Neal  in  humorous 
reading;  and  Tony  Award  winner  John 
Cullum,  in  ^ne-act  play  competition. 

Harkness  I  has  spoken  to  groups 
throughout)  the  State  and  across  the 
country.  Ho  has  been  a  favorite  speak- 
er at  aliunnl  functions,  civic  clubs,  and 
historic  societies.  He  will  undoubtedly 
continue  to  entertain  and  educate 
many  through  his  speaking  engage- 
ments and  writings  in  his  retirement. 

Such  a  man  is  Justly  honored  by  his 
community!  for  the  achievements 
which  sprang  from  high  school  inter- 
ests to  fill  a  career.  The  people  of  Jel- 
llco share  the  pride  in  these  achieve- 
ments. I  fe^l  certain  that  Mr.  Lincoln 
would  appnove  of  the  honor  the  citi- 
zens of  this  community  have  bestowed 
on  David  ^.  Harkness,  for  I  am  sure 
Mr.  Harkness  shares  Lincoln's  ambi- 
tion. "Ever^  man  is  said  to  have  his 
peculiar  afenbitlon,"  he  once  said. 
"Whether  It  be  true  or  not,  I  can  say, 
for  one,  that  I  have  no  other  so  great 
as  that  of  l>eing  truly  esteemed  by  my 
fellowmen,  by  rendering  myself 
worthy  of  their  esteem.  How  far  shall 
I  succeed  ^  gratifying  this  ambition, 
is  yet  to  beueveloped." 

Mr.  Lincoln  did  gratify  his  ambition, 
and  I  beliove  that  David  J.  Harkness 
has  also  succeeded.  The  people  of  Jel- 
llco honor  him  this  week  for  that  am- 
bition and  With  that  esteem.* 
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HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WKSHIlfGTOR 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REFRKSKNTATIVSS 

Tuei^yL  June  S.  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKEkI  Mr.  Speaker.  Rober- 
ta Cohen,  fomier  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Hvunan  Rights 
and  Humanitarian  Affairs  under  the 
Carter  administration  and  a  renowned 
human  rights  advocate,  has  written  a 
perceptive  arti^e  entitled,  "Does 
Human  Rights  Have  a  Role  in  Rea- 
gan's Foreign  Ppllcy?"  In  her  article 
she  notes: 

Over  the  past  j^ear  this  Administration 
has  signalled  to  tne  world  that  it  is  not  in 
our  national  interest  to  advance  the  cause 
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I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
Ms.  Cohen's  article  which  appeared  in 
the  April  issue  of  Justice  Watch. 

The  article  follows: 

Does  Human  Rights  Have  a  Role  nt 
Reagak's  Foreign  Poucy? 


The  Reagan  adiiiinistration  toolc  office  a 
year  ago  determined  to  downgrade  the  role 
of  human  rights  fti  foreign  policy.  So  suc- 
cessfully has  it  ^iminated  human  rights 
from  government  decisionmaking  that  the 
administration  now  recognizes  It  went  too 
far.  A  State  Department  memorandum  pub- 
lished in  Novemlier  recommended  that  a 
human  rights  policy  be  reinstated: 

"We  will  never  itiaintain  wide  public  sup- 
port for  our  foreign  policy  unless  we  can 
relate  it  to  American  ideals  and  to  the  de- 
fense of  freedom]  .  .  .  Human  rights  has 
been  one  of  the  ii(ain  avenues  for  domestic 
attack  on  the  Administration's  foreign 
policy." 

More  than  a  momorandum.  however,  will 
be  required  to  reinstitute  a  vigorous  human 
rights  policy.  The  December  appointment  of 
Elliott  Abrams,  the  memo's  author,  to  the 
long  vacant  post  of  assistant  secretary  for 
human  rights  caiulot  undo  the  record  of  the 
past  year  or  mask  the  administration's  en- 
trenched oppositicn  to  the  universal  promo- 
tion of  human  rights.  A  radical  shift  in  atti- 
tude at  the  top  echelons  of  government  will 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  a  genuine  human 
rights  policy. 

The  Reagan  adqiinistration  demonstrated 
its  intense  hostilitir  to  human  rights  consid- 
erations from  the  putset.  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  declared  in  his  first  press  conference 
that  "international  terrorism  will  take  the 
place  of  human  rights"  as  a  foreign  policy 
priority.  The  administration  publicly  consid- 
ered discarding  the  term  "human  rights." 
with  its  legal  and  historical  meaning,  and 
substituting  "individual"  or  "personal" 
rights.  Senior  officials  spoke  of  eliminating 
the  State  Department's  Human  Rights 
Bureau,  and  a  stajuich  optx>nent  of  human 
rights  was  nominated  by  the  President  to 
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head  the  Bureau.  The  nominee,  Ernest  Le- 
fever,  believed  that  beyond  "serving  as  a 
good  example  .  .  .  there  is  Uttle  the  tT.S. 
government  should  do  to  advance  human 
rights."  Although  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  overwhelmingly  rejected 
his  candidacy,  the  White  House  insisted 
that  Lefever  was  "the  man  for  the  job."  On 
the  one  occasion  that  President  Reagan  ad- 
vocated a  role  for  human  rights,  in  a  speech 
to  Holocaust  victims,  a  White  House  spokes- 
man later  explained  that  he  "had  not  meant 
to  alter  his  policy  of  playing  down  the 
rights  issue  in  foreign  relations." 

Under  international  law,  most  notably  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  U.S.  is  obliged 
to  speak  out  and  take  action  against 
abridgements  of  human  rights.  Under  its  do- 
mestic law.  Section  502b  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act,  the  U.S.  is  required  to  promote 
increased  observance  by  all  countries  of 
"intemationaUy  recognized  human  rights." 
Moreover,  the  U.S.  is  obliged  to  make  its 
military  and  economic  assistance  contingent 
on  the  observance  of  human  rights,  imder 
Sections  116  and  502b  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act,  enacted  by  Congress  in  1975  and 
1976  and  reaffirmed  each  subsequent  year. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  exhibited 
little  inclination  to  comply  with  these  Inter- 
national and  domestic  legal  obligations.  In 
fact,  the  President  declared  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  public  statements  or  sanctions 
against  "pro-Western"  countries.  In  his 
view,  the  overriding  foreign  policy  priority 
was  containment  of  Soviet  aggression, 
which  required  seeking  close  relations  and 
visible  ties  with  all  "anticommunist"  govern- 
ments. 

This  attitude  explains  the  major  change 
in  U.S.  policy  toward  Argentina.  General 
Roberto  Viola  was  among  the  first  heads  of 
state  to  be  received  by  President  Reagan. 
Prior  to  his  arrival,  eight  leaders  of  the 
human  rights  movement  in  Argentina  were 
arrested  and  held  incommunicado  for  a 
week;  two  trade  unionists  were  abducted 
and  tortured;  68  mothers  of  disappeared 
persons  were  detained  by  the  police  for  sev- 
eral hours.  Ignoring  these  events,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  declared  that  human  rights 
conditions  in  Argentina  had  "substantially" 
improved,  and  the  administration  success- 
fully pressed  Congress  to  repeal  its  embargo 
on  niilltary  assistance  and  sales  to  that 
country.  The  U.S.,  furthermore,  reversed  its 
position  in  the  multinational  banks  and 
voted  to  support  loans  to  Argentina.  At  the 
U.N.  Human  Rights  Commission,  the  U.S. 
endorsed  Argentine  efforts  to  weaken  U.N. 
action  on  disappearances. 

President  Reagan  likewise  invited  the 
military  dictator  of  South  Korea  to  Wash- 
ington, publicly  praised  his  "commitment  to 
freedom,"  and  effectively  strengthened  U.S. 
military  and  police  ties  with  that  govern- 
ment. In  the  months  before  his  arrival, 
Oeneral  Chun  Doo  Hwan  had  seized  power 
by  force;  suppressed  mass  demonstrations 
for  democracy;  and  imprisoned  his  political 
opponents.  In  the  Philippines,  Vice  Presi- 
dent Bush  embraced  the  corrupt  Marcos 
dictatorship  after  a  government-controlled 
election,  saying,  "We  love  your  adherence  to 
democratic  principles  and  democratic  proc- 


Close  Identification  with  repressive  re- 
gimes has  been  bolstered  by  a  policy  of  un- 
restrained arms  sales.  A  July  presidential 
policy  directive  conspicuously  omitted  refer- 
ence to  human  rights  in  a  list  of  seven  fac- 
tors to  be  weighed  in  deciding  whether  to 
provide  arms  to  foreign  governments.  The 
result  has  been  extensive  military  support 


to  a  large  number  of  regimes  abusive  of 
human  rights,  extending  from  Pakistan  to 
El  Salvador.  Many  of  these  governments 
had  previously  been  denied  U.S.  weapons  on 
human  rights  grounds. 

United  SUtes  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
police  equipment  to  human  rights  violators 
have  also  been  disregarded.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  sold  police  equipment  to 
Taiwan,  Syria,  South  Korea,  and  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China,  directly  assisting 
those  governments'  internal  security  forces 
which  are  responsible  for  most  of  the 
human  rights  violations  in  those  countries. 

The  administration  has,  on  occasion, 
argued  that  its  "security  relationship"  with 
repressive  governments  "can  sometimes  also 
enhance  our  ability  to  persuade  other  coun- 
tries to  improve  their  human  rights  situa- 
tions." However,  there  has  been  no  evidence 
that  the  U.S.  has  used  any  leverage  to  pro- 
mote reform.  In  El  Salvador,  for  example, 
rights  violations  by  government  security 
forces  have  intensified  with  increased  mili- 
tary assistance.  In  Taiwan,  the  security 
police,  after  receiving  U.S.  police  equipment, 
tortured  to  death  Professor  Wen-Cheng,  a 
U.S.  permanent  resident  who  was  visiting 
Taiwan  last  July. 

Economic  interests  have  taken  precedence 
over  human  rights  concerns.  The  adminis- 
tration introduced  a  policy  of  "constructive 
engagement"  with  South  Africa,  claiming 
that  "important  Western  economic,  strate- 
gic, moral,  and  political  interests  are  at 
stake."  President  Reagan  stated  that  we 
could  not  "abandon"  a  country  which  pro- 
duces minerals  we  all  must  have.  Adminis- 
tration officials,  seeking  to  make  this  ac- 
commodation with  South  African  racism 
more  palatable,  have  cited  "improvements" 
in  South  Africa's  human  rights  situation. 
Ambassador  Jeane  Klrkpatrick  even  told 
the  press:  "South  Africa's  political  system 
has  some  good  elements  in  it— it  is  a  democ- 
racy for  whites.  .  .  ." 

Commercial  considerations  influenced  the 
decision  to  lift  human  rights  sanctions 
against  Chile.  One  of  the  administration's 
first  acts  was  to  end  the  ban  on  Export- 
Import  Bank  credits  to  Chile  to  facilitate 
the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods.  The  sanction 
had  been  imposed  in  1979  following  Chile's 
refusal  to  prosecute  or  extradite  to  the 
United  States  the  Chilean  police  officials  re- 
sponsible for  the  political  murders  in  Wash- 
ington of  Chilean  exile  Orlando  Letelier  and 
his  American  colleague  Ronni  Moffitt. 

Even  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
economic  benefits  have  taken  precedence 
over  human  rights.  The  U.S.  lifted  its  wheat 
embargo  and  proceeded  with  technology 
sales  despite  continued  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan;  the  arrest  and  trial  of  leading 
dissidents;  and  the  President's  expressed 
view  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  the  "greatest" 
human  rights  violator  in  the  world,  requir- 
ing "exceptional"  treatment.  To  expand 
business  with  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  administra- 
tion, prior  to  the  Polish  crisis,  considered 
seeking  repeal  of  the  Jackson- Vanlk  amend- 
ment which  prohibits  trade  concessions  to 
commiuiist  countries  which  restrict  emigra- 
tion. The  repeal  would  have  eliminated  con- 
cern for  human  rights  from  our  economic 
relationship  with  the  Soviet  Union,  at  a 
time  when  Jewish  emigration  was  at  its 
lowest  point  in  years. 

The  sole  method  to  advance  human  rights 
put  forward  by  this  administration  has  l>een 
"quiet  diplomacy."  However,  without 
strength  behind  it,  quiet  diplomacy  cannot 
be  effective  and  U.S.  actions  have  shown 
very  little  of  such  strength.  There  are  ex- 


ceptions—quiet diplomacy  for  hunger-strik- 
ing Soviet  physicist  Andrei  Sakharov  was 
buttressed  by  a  public  sUtement.  And.  when 
traditional  diplomacy  f  aUed  to  help  Solidar- 
ity in  Poland,  the  President  publicly  defend- 
ed the  rights  of  the  Polish  people  and  Intro- 
duced sanctions  against  the  government. 

The  administration  has  not  done  the  same 
for  non-communist  victims.  It  may  have 
helped  to  reduce  the  sentences  of  Kim  Dae 
Jung  and  other  South  Korean  prisoners. 
But  any  quiet  diplomatic  initiatives  under- 
taken in  countries  like  the  PhUippines,  El 
Salvador,  or  South  Africa  have  been  ren- 
dered meaningless  by  its  many  actions  in 
support  of  those  regimes. 

The  administration  has  rationalized  its  in- 
action on  human  rights  with  the  theory 
that  there  is  a  distinction  between  "authori- 
tarian" and  "totalitarian"  regimes.  Accord- 
ing to  Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  authoritarian 
countries  friendly  to  the  U.S.  are  only 
"moderately  repressive,"  whereas  totalitar- 
ian governments  are  worse  violators  of 
human  rights,  are  less  apt  to  change,  and 
require  strronger  human  rights  actions. 
How  one  can  classify  torture,  widespread 
disappearances,  and  arbitrary  detentions 
without  trial  as  "moderate"  is  not  ex- 
plained. The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee rejected  this  theory  when  It  rejected 
Ernest  Lefever.  "Dead  is  just  as  dead  if 
you're  killed  by  a  rightist  as  by  a  left-wing 
government."  declared  Republican  Chair- 
man Charles  Percy. 

A  corollary  to  this  theory  is  that  efforts  to 
enhance  human  rights  in  authoritarian  re- 
gimes are  dangerous  to  U.S.  Interests  be- 
cause they  disrupt  "law  and  order."  To  the 
Reagan  administration,  opponents  of  au- 
thoritarian governments  are  by  definition 
""terrorists"  whereas  opponents  of  commu- 
nist governments  are  "dissidents."  Thus, 
President  Reagan  posed  for  photographs 
with  Soviet  dissidents  in  Washington  and 
Ambassador  Klrkpatrick  refused  to  meet 
with  human  rights  leaders  when  visiting  Ar- 
gentina and  Chile.  Secretary  of  State  Haig 
even  speculated  that  the  rape  and  murder 
of  American  nuns  in  El  Salvador  followed 
an  "exchange  of  fire"  after  the  women  ran  a 
"roadblock"  against  the  armed  forces— a 
theory  refuted  by  the  F3.I.  and  the  evi- 
dence. 

This  administration's  preference  for 
human  rights  actions  a«ainst  totalitarian  re- 
gimes has  not  resulted  in  consistently 
strong,  meaningful  actions  directed  at  those 
governments.  In  fact,  the  administration 
sold  police  equipment  to  Yugoslavia  and  the 
People's  Republic  of  China.  It  waived  the 
Jackson- Vanik  Amendment  for  Romania  de- 
spite restrictive  emigration  practices.  It  re- 
mained silent  on  trials  in  CSechoslovakla. 

Over  the  past  year  the  administration  has 
signalled  to  the  world  that  it  Is  not  In  our 
national  interest  to  advance  the  cause  of 
human  rights.  Appeals  on  behalf  of  select 
individuals  in  the  U.S.S.R.  and  public  state- 
ments about  Poland  do  not  consitute  a 
human  rights  policy.  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  themselves  expressed  concern 
about  pursuing  a  foreign  policy  that  does 
not  reflect  American  values.  The  Depart- 
ment's November  memo  pointed  out  that 
the  greatest  beneficiaries  of  such  a  policy 
are  our  adversaries.  "Neutralism  abroad  and 
a  sagging  domestic  spirit"  are  the  products 
of  this  absence  of  a  commitment  to  defend 
democracy  and  freedom.  "While  we  need  a 
military  response  to  the  Soviets,"  asMrted 
the  memo,  "we  also  need  an  ideological  re- 
sponse. .  .  ."  It  went  on  to  recommend  that 
the  U.S.  stop  "simply  coddling  friends  and 
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crltlctadng  foes.  Despite  the  costs  of 
human  rights  policy,  it  is  essential." 

It  is  evident  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's close  ties  with  repressive  governments 
have  alienated  many  around  the  world  who 
look  to  this  country  for  leadership  in  their 
struggle  for  human  dignity.  The  credibility 
of  UA  Initiatives  on  behalf  of  communist 
victims  has  even  been  undermined  by  its 
support  of  repression  in  other  areas.  The 
administration's  policy  has  created  a  cli- 
mate that  makes  it  easier  for  governments 
to  Increase  violations  of  human  rights.  Its 
military  and  police  support  for  repressive 
regimes  has  directly  contributed  to  such  vio- 
lations. Its  unqualified  endorsement  of  dic- 
tatorships has  helped  retard  transitions  to 
democratic  or  civilian  rule.  It  has  denied 
moral  support  to  countless  victims  through 
its  lack  of  candor  about  the  human  rights 
practices  of  their  governments. 

The  administration  still  has  time  to  devel- 
op a  human  rights  policy  that  Is  strong,  con- 
sistent, and  effective.  This  will  require  aban- 
doning the  short-sighted  perception  of  U.S. 
Interests  and  pursuing  human  rights  objec- 
tives worldwide  as  forcefully  as  military  and 
economic  concerns.  Priority  will  have  to  be 
accorded  to  himtan  rights  and  leverage 
made  available  to  support  human  rights  ini- 
tiatives. The  record  of  the  first  year  affords 
little  optimism  that  this  will  be  done.* 
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THE  PEACE  CORPS  IN  NIGER 


HON.  JIM  LEACH 

or  IOWA 

or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEnTATIVES 

Trieaday,  June  8.  1982 

•  Mr.  LEACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  year  the  Peace  Corps,  under  the 
able  leadership  of  its  current  Director, 
Loret  Ruppe,  celebrated  its  20th  anni- 
versary. During  those  20  years,  the 
Peace  Corps  has  quietly,  and  often 
with  little  public  acclaim  or  recogni- 
tion, gone  about  its  mission  of  sharing 
with  millions  in  developing  nations 
around  the  world  the  knowledge  and 
skills  essential  toward  building  a 
better  life  for  themselves  and  their 
communities.  In  Niger,  one  such  coun- 
try which  has  felt  the  special  Peace 
Corps  presence,  an  article  appeared  in 
a  daily  newspaper  late  last  year  which 
has  since  been  translated  and  which  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues. An  informal  translation  from 
the  French  text  follows: 

CLe  Sahel  Quotidlen.  Translation  From 

French  by  Deborah  A.  Harding] 

TwiHTiriH  Ahhivxhsary  or  the  Peace 

Corps 

Recognition  of  the  American  Peace  Corps 
Volunteer  is  rare,  even  though  this  year  the 
Peace  Corps  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary. 
Since  Its  creation,  more  than  80,000  Ameri- 
cans have  served  as  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
in  7S  countries.  Still  today,  the  mystical 
spirit  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteer  contin- 
ues. 

The  first  project  of  the  Peace  Cort>s  in 
Niger  began  in  September  1962  with  the  ar- 
rival of  a  group  of  7  teachers.  In  17  years 
the  program  has  diversified  and  today  there 
are  IT  projects  with  130  volunteers  serving 
all  over  the  country.  These  projects  are  in 
agriculture,  particularly  crop  protection  and 


a  pasture-lam  management;  rural  develop- 
ment, with  volunteers  assii^ed  to  the  Water 
and  Forestry  service;  public  health,  with 
nurses,  lab  technicians  and  nutritionists: 
SLDd  lastly  national  education  with  volun- 
teers in  lan^^uage  teaching,  pedagogy,  P.E., 
vocational  Education  and  television  produc- 
tion. 

The  Peace  Cori>s  Volunteers  offer  techni- 
cal assistance,  contribute  to  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  American  culture  by  Niger- 
ols  and  to  a  better  understanding  of  Nlger- 
ois  and  their  culture  by  Americans. 

The  volunteers,  of  which  60  percent  are 
women,  come  to  Niger  with  various  perspec- 
tives because  of  the  nature  of  the  recruit- 
ment/publitity  of  the  Peace  Corps  in  Amer- 
ica. They  want  to  travel,  learn  a  new  lan- 
guage, live  In  a  mud  hut  in  the  bush,  be  im- 
mediately Accepted  by  the  villagers,  be  a 
part  of  a  racial  minority  if  they  are  white, 
be  challeng^  by  a  Job  and  promote  develop- 
ment and  World  peace.  After  three  months 
of  technical  and  cultural  training,  they  have 
a  more  realistic  concept  of  what  to  expect. 
They  are  tgught  their  professional,  person- 
nal  respon^bllles  as  civil  servants  working 
for  the  government  and  the  people  of  Niger. 

Exampleal  of  taslES  undertaJLen  by  4  volun- 
teers follo^:  the  first  volunteer  is  assigned 
to  the  techtilcal  Center  for  Agriculture:  the 
functions  there  are  to  Increase  food  produc- 
tion by  increasing  harvests.  His  task  is  to 
work  with  tjhe  farmers  for  an  entire  agricul- 
tural seaso^  and  to  use  advanced  methods 
and  even  n|ore  to  encourage  men  as  well  as 
women  to  read  and  write.  The  volunteer  can 
bring  about  all  sorts  of  things,  repair  agri- 
cultural eq|^ipment  which  is  defective,  de- 
termine whether  the  farmers  can  really  use 
the  advanced  methods,  and  if  not,  why  not. 

One  volunteer  works  in  fisheries  as  a 
counterpart  to  a  Nigerian  technician  in  the 
Waters  and  Forestry  Service.  He  or  she  can 
live  with  migrant  fishermen  who  travel 
from  one  dlace  to  another,  wherever  there 
is  work,  collecting  data  on  production  and 
conditions  In  the  marshes  and  in  the  fish 
ponds  and  helping  and  advising  on  repro- 
duction of  fish. 

One  voldnteer  specializing  in  the  prob- 
lems of  nutrition  works  for  the  Ministry  of 
Public  Health  and  Social  Affairs  in  the  ma- 
ternal and  child  health  protection  service. 
These  activities  concentrate  on  teaching 
basic  nutrition  to  mothers  and  therefore  to 
their  families. 

Lastly,  oae  volunteer  works  as  an  E^lish 
teacher— this  is  taught  as  a  foreign  lan- 
guage—givfeig  18-24  hours  of  course  work 
each  week  in  a  secondary  rural  school. 
Beyond  hi  i/her  secondary  project  such  as 
(school)  ga  rdening,  work  in  a  local  dispensa- 
ry, the  vol  mteer  can  be  asked  to  teach  art 
or  P.E.  or  f  irect  a  theatre  group  or  set  up  a 
library. 

WHAT  DO  kHE  VOLUNTEERS  LEARN  IN  NICER? 


Often  and  sadly  a  new  volunteer  hides  in 
his  or  her  house,  only  leaving  to  go  to  work. 
But  as  his  fear  of  the  "unknown"  lessens 
and  he  begins  to  learn  what  African  culture 
is,  he  risks  more  and  more  going  to  his 
neighbors  and  colleagues  homes,  who  most 
often  offer  him  a  warm  welcome,  who  put 
him  at  ease  and  Who  teach  him  how  to  live 
with  people.  Tq  be  sure,  he  retains  his 
American  identit)r,  whose  characteristics  are 
of  interest  to  hisi  close  Nigerian  friends,  but 
he  learns  more  a^d  more  to  get  involved  in 
Nigerian  life  and  Ito  stay  open  to  new  experi- 
ences. I 

Among  the  volunteers,  there  are  those 
who  find  their  satisfaction  in  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  difficult  task  under  painful 
conditions.  One!  such  volunteer  said:  "I 
almost  went  home  6  times.  At  the  beginning 
the  isolation  smd  the  separation  from  my 
parents  and  friends  in  the  USA  was  intoler- 
able. Now,  after  having  lived  for  2  years  as  a 
participant  in  a  different  culture  having  dif- 
ferent mores,  I  have  gained  an  understand- 
ing and  an  appreciation  of  life  that  I  could 
never  have  had  otherwise.  Here  is  a  differ- 
ent world  than  <^urs,  with  its  own  concepts 
and  definitions  qf  words  which  I  thought  I 
luiew  and  understood.  I  had  to  re-leam  the 
sense  of  some  Words,  such  as  love,  friend- 
ship and  courage^ 

In  short  the  volunteers  see  themselves  dif- 
ferently after  2  ^ears  in  Niger.  They  know 
themselves  better  than  at  the  beginning  and 
they  find  themselves  to  be  more  open  and 
more  sensitive  far  having  lived  here.  When 
they  leave  for  the  U.S.  they  can  say  with 
ease  that  Niger  and  the  Nigerians  have 
helped  them  as'  often.  If  not  more,  than 
they  helped  Nigor.* 


The  ncM  Peace  Corps  Volunteers  often 
ask  "what  do  all  these  "fofos"  ■  and  "Ina 
kwanas"  mean?  "because  they  seem  to 
convey  vei  f  little  information?"  In  fact,  we 
tell  them  that  it  doesn't  mean  anything  in 
the  western  sense,  but  it's  the  way  to  recog- 
nize the  presence  of  another  person  and  to 
show  him  respect  and  that  is  an  Integral 
part  of  life  in  Niger.  Often  it  is  thus  that 
the  "education"  of  the  American  volunteer 
begins,  f on  he  must  leam  to  adapt  to  a  dif- 
ferent cult^e  from  his  own  and  to  gain  the 
respect  of  those  with  whom  he  Is  living. 


is  l^e 


■  Fofo  is  l^e  greeting  in  Oierroa.  Ina  Kwana  is 
the  momlna  greeting  In  Haoussa. 


TRIBUTE 
D', 


TO  SGT.  DANIEL 
\NNUNZIO 


HON.  l.YLE  WILLIAMS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOU9E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tnesaay,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  would  like  to  commend  Sgt. 
Daniel  D'Annilnzio.  a  deputy  sheriff  in 
Trumbull  Cousity,  Ohio,  on  his  being 
awarded  the  American  Legion  Law  En- 
forcement Recognition  Award. 

Sergeant  D'Annunzio  is  a  dedicated 
law  enforcement  officer  who  possesses 
the  characteristics  and  traits  of  a  well- 
rounded  deputy  sheriff.  In  the  words 
of  Trumbull  County  Sheriff  Richard 
A.  Jakmas.  "Sergeant  D'Annunzio 
projects  pride  and  self-confidence  and 
is  able  to  obtain  respect  and  deference 
when  dealing  with  the  public.  He  is  a 
high  achiever  and  a  hard  worker  who 
is  dedicated  to  the  law  enforcement 
profession." 

Sergeant  D'^  Innunzio  is  well  respect- 
ed by  his  fellow  workers  and  is  always 
striving  to  iiiprove  his  professional 
skills  by  participating  in  training 
courses.  He  hps  an  unblemished  per- 
sonnel record  and  has  been  involved  in 
every  imaginable  type  of  police  investi- 
gation and  adtivity.  He  is  personally 
responsible  for  the  arrest  of  many  per- 
sons who  have  been  subsequently  pros- 
ecuted succes^ully. 


June  8,  1982 

On  August  14.  1981,  Sergeant  D'An- 
nunzio, following  a  series  of  leads  in  a 
case  involving  a  house  burglary,  con- 
fronted the  suspect.  The  suspect  shot 
Sergeant  D'Annunzio  in  the  upper 
thigh  with  a  shotgun.  Sergeant  D'An- 
nunzio was  hospitalized  in  critical  con- 
dition. Fortunately,  he  has  effected  a 
complete  recovery  and  is  back  on  duty 
in  his  same  assignment  showing  as 
much  interest,  initiative,  and  aggres- 
siveness as  he  did  prior  to  his  wound- 
ing. His  assailant,  you  may  be  interest- 
ed to  leam.  was  arrested  by  other 
Tnunbull  County  sheriff's  deputies 
and  is  currently  incarcerated  in  the 
Ohio  State  Penitentiary  after  having 
been  convicted  of  felonious  assault,  ag- 
gravated burglary,  and  unlawful  pos- 
session of  dangerous  ordnances. 

In  my  opinion.  Sergeant  D'Annunzio 
is  a  law  enforcement  officer  of  the 
highest  caliber.  He  brings  credit  to 
himself,  his  family,  his  coworkers,  and 
to  police  officers  everywhere.* 
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GPO  WAGES 


al  employees  who  collectively  bargain  to 
wages  paid  to  Federal  employees  whose  pay 
is  set  administratively.  OPO  was  one  of  the 
agencies  Included  in  the  review. 

In  conducting  our  current  review,  we  ana- 
lyzed the  prescribed  duties  of  certain  OPO 
craft  employees  and.  with  the  assistance  of 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  classifica- 
tion spedalista,  matched  those  occupations 
with  comparable  occupations  included 
under  the  Federal  Wage  System  (FW8)— 
the  system  used  for  most  other  blue-collar 
employees  in  the  Oovemment.  We  then 
compued  OPO  wages  for  six  occupations 
with  rates  paid  under  the  appropriate  FWS 
schedules  for  the  Washington,  D.C.  area.  As 
shown  In  enclosure  II,  GPO  employees  in  all 
six  occupational  comparisons  were  paid 
more  than  their  FWS  counterparts. 

Please  let  us  know  if  we  can  be  of  further 
assistance. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowshbr, 
Comptroller  Qenerol 
of  the  United  Slates. 

COMPARISON  OF  GPO  AND  FWS  WAGE  RATES  > 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

or  GEORGIA 
IK  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  on  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing.  Senator  John  Warner  of  Vir- 
ginia, recently  received  information 
from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States  that  I  want  to  share 
with  my  colleagues. 

The  Comptroller  General's  informa- 
tion indicates  certain  classes  of  work- 
ers at  the  Government  Printing  Office 
are  getting  higher  than  average  wages. 

For  instance,  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller General,  carpenters  at  GPO  are 
paid  28  percent  higher  wages  than  car- 
penters in  any  other  Federal  agency. 

Clearly,  the  wage  scales  at  GPO  will 
have  to  be  reformed.  I  tu'ge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  efforts  to  do  that, 
in  the  interest  of  fairness  to  all  Feder- 
al employees. 

The  Comptroller  General's  informa- 
tion follows: 

ConrTROLLBt  General 
or  THE  United  States, 
Wathington,  D.C,  May  11,  1982. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Warner:  This  letter  Is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  May  3,  1982.  request  asking 
us  for  any  information  we  might  have  on 
the  Oovemment  Printing  Office's  (GPO's) 
wage-setting  practices. 

In  1976,  we  issued  a  report  to  the  Public 
Printer  in  which  we  expressed  a  number  of 
concerns  about  the  wage  determination  pro- 
cedures used  at  GPO.  As  discussed  in  that 
report,  GPO  employees'  wages  were  higher 
than  those  paid  to  other  Federal  and  pri- 
vate sector  employees  doing  similar  work  in 
the  Washington.  D.C.  area.  Enclosure  I  is  a 
copy  of  that  report. 

More  recently,  we  are  just  completing  a 
review  which  compares  wages  paid  to  Feder- 
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FAIR  PRAISE  FOR  KNOXVILLE 


HON.  JOHN  J.  DUNCAN 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8.  1982 
•  Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
1982  World's  Fair  in  Knoxville  is  only 
a  little  over  a  month  old,  yet  it  has  al- 
ready entertained  and  attracted  over  2 
million  visitors.  While  I  could  express 
my  own  praise  of  this  fair,  I  think  my 
colleagues  may  be  more  interested  in 
the  views  of  visitors  from  the  East, 
Midwest,  and  West.  The  following  let- 
ters appeared  in  the  May  31  issue  of 
the  Knoxville  Journal. 

Editor.  The  Journal:  During  the  opening 
week,  we  spent  three  days  in  Knoxville  and 
visited  the  fair  two  days.  We  congratulate 
you,  people  of  Knoxville. 

The  fair  was  everjrthing  the  promoters 
promised:  an  Informative,  concentrated  ex- 
hibit of  energy.  From  the  oxcart  to  jet  pro- 
pulsion, from  the  woodpile  to  nuclear  fis- 
sion. 

The  exhibitors  who  deviated  from  the 
theme,  like  Folklife,  Tennessee  Siitgs, 
China,  Peru,  Egypt,  etc.  were  frosting  on 
the  cake.  Pleasantly  missing  was  the  unsa- 
vory carnival-barker  type  atmosphere  some- 
times associated  with  fairs.  The  vendors  and 
fair  personnel  were  courteous,  pleasant  and 
helpful. 


Getting  around  Knoxville  was  easy.  Direc- 
tional signs  were  adequate,  to  the  point  and 
strategically  placed.  The  routes  were  clearly 
marked,  well  lighted  and  showed  signs  of 
good  housekeeping. 

At  no  time,  day  or  night,  did  we  feel  ap- 
prehensive for  our  personal  safety.  We  send 
a  special  thanks  to  Mayor  Tyree  and  his  ad- 
ministration and  to  the  law  agency  in 
charge  of  security,  for  making  strangers  feel 
safe  and  secure  and  providing  a  pleasant  at- 
mosphere. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Felix  Ttsxko, 

^redonia,  N.Y. 

Editor,  The  Journal:  After  reading  yow 
paper,  we  were  not  stire  what  we  would  find 
at  the  fair.  Perhaps  we  would  have  a  good 
time,  perhaps  not. 

So  we  came  anyway,  hoping  for  the  best. 
We  were  in  Knoxville  the  week  of  May  10, 
spending  May  11  and  12  at  the  fair.  We  and 
70,000-to-80,000  people  had  a  grand  time. 

The  fair  was  full  of  many  people  of  all 
ages  who  just  wanted  us  to  have  a  good 
time,  most  of  them  with  a  big  smile.  And 
outside  the  fair,  from  bellhops,  clerks  and 
cops,  to  the  hotel  manager,  everyone  was 
most  helpful  and  friendly— and  smiling. 

The  fair  itself  was  great.  If  aU  of  the 
Knoxvillians  can  keep  up  the  great  poise 
throughout  the  summer  until  October,  you 
aU  will  have  made  many  great  frientte  for 
Knoxville. 

Fred  W.  BAUitaAaTmta. 

La  Orange,  lU. 

Editor,  The  Journal:  Just  returned  home 
to  New  Jersey  from  your  World's  Fair  and 
had  to  take  the  time  to  write  and  thank 
your  city  and  people  for  the  way  we  were 
treated.  The  bus  drivers,  waiters  and  wait- 
resses, campground  personnel,  storekeepers, 
etc.,  were  the  friendliest  and  nicest  people 
we  ever  met.  Tour  dty  is  really  great.  We 
stayed  at  Fireside  Campground  and  we 
would  also  like  to  thank  Mr.  Bill  Mulllns 
and  his  staff  for  the  hospitality  we  were 
shown  while  we  were  there. 

I  think  Knoxville  did  themselves  proud 
for  the  way  their  beautiful  World's  Fair 
turned  out. 

Mrs.  William  SoMMBu. 

Tuckerton,  N.J. 

In  addition  to  the  views  of  these  visi- 
tors, the  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
looked  upon  the  fair  with  envy.  The 
following  guest  editorial  from  the 
Chronicle  appeared  in  the  May  16 
issue  of  the  Knoxville  News-SentlneL 

We  are  a  bit  envious  these  fine  spring 
days  of  the  folks  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  (popu- 
lation 184,000)  because  all  they  have  to  do  Is 
hop  aboard  a  bus  downtown  to  arrive  at 
their  own  World's  Fair  within  a  couple  of 
minutes.  We  are  envious  and  a  bit  wistful,  of 
course,  because  we  have  a  bagful  of  memo- 
ries of  the  adolescent  excitement  when  we 
could  go  over  the  still  new  Bay  Britlge,  fresh 
out  of  its  E^rector  set,  or  board  a  Key 
System  ferry  for  a  quick  sail  to  the  most 
wondrous  event  of  our  youth,  the  1939-1940 
Golden  Gate  International  Exposition  at 
Treasure  Island. 

In  Knoxville  today,  the  good  people  are 
eating  Chinese,  Japanese,  German  and 
French  food,  the  likes  of  which  have  never 
been  tasted  that  close  to  the  Great  Smokies. 
They're  taking  ride  up  the  27-story  Sun- 
sphere  (every  fair  these  dajw  has  got  to 
have  a  tower:  Remember  the  Trylon  and 
Perisphere    at    Flushing    Meadows?    The 
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Space  Needle  at  Seattle?).  And  in  little,  old 
previously-unpretentious  KnoxvlUe  right 
now,  it  Is  only  a  few  steps  walk  from  the 
chariot  of  King  Rameses  II,  who  presided 
over  Egypt  from  1292  to  122S  BC  to  a  selec- 
tion of  bricks  from  the  Great  WaU  of  China. 
We  bet  it  is  the  first  time  ever  that  those 
two  objects  have  been  in  adjacent  pavilions. 
And.  you  can  bet.  there  has  never  been  any- 
thing vaguely  similar  to  this  in  the  history 
of  Knoxville  or  many  other  cities  of  such 
modest  size. 

The  fair  is  expected  to  bring  a  huge  new 
flow  of  tourists  (three  new  hotels  have  been 
built)  not  only  to  Knoxville  but  also  to 
motels,  hotels,  and  restaurants  within  a  100- 
mlle  radius.  This  means  a  big  boost  in  busi- 
ness, in  a  time  of  recession,  for  Eastern  Ten- 
nessee but  also  for  portions  of  Kentucky, 
North  Carolina,  Georgia  and  Virginia  which 
are  close  by.  The  promoters  say  that  all 
roads  lead  to  Knoxville  this  summer  and 
the  people  along  those  roads  anticipate  that 
they  will  be  feeding,  housing  and  fueling 
the  multitudes  as  long  as  the  big  party  lasts. 

BlnoxvUle  did  what  Spokane  did  in  1974  to 
push  itself  into  the  national  spotlight.  It 
took  an  area  of  flophouses  and  unneeded 
railroad  yards,  applied  the  tools  of  redevel- 
opment and  created  a  temporary  Jewel  com- 
plete with  some  buildings  which  will  be  per- 
manent. Twenty-two  foreign  nations  took 
space,  including  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  which  is  participating  in  the  first 
international  fair  for  China  since  the  St. 
Louis  Exposition  of  1904.* 
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SCARCE  SUPPLY  OP  CREDIT 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

m  TBI  Housx  or  representatives 
Tuesday,  June  8.  1982 
•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  our  major  corporations  are  wasting 
bmions  of  doUars  of  the  Nation's 
scarce  supply  of  credit,  and  the  Feder- 
al Qovemment  is  partly  to  blame. 

When  corporations  like  Mobil  and 
United  States  Steel  borrow  billions  of 
dollars  to  buy  up  other  companies, 
they  use  up  credit  that  would  other- 
wise be  available  for  our  farmers  and 
small  business  people.  Tighter  credit 
and  higher  interest  rates  are  the 
result. 

The  best  available  estimate  suggests 
that  corporations  used  up  over  $30  bil- 
lion of  the  Nation's  credit  supply  last 
year  Just  buying  and  selling  one  an- 
other. 

This  coriiorate  credit  guzzling 
"crowds  out"  productive  borrowing 
Just  as  much  as  does  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. 

What  is  worse,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment actually  encourages  this  credit 
waste.  A  number  of  loopholes  in  the 
Federal  income  tax  laws  reward  corpo- 
rations for  this  unproductive  behavior. 

It  Is  not  the  free  market  that  is  mo- 
tivating many  of  these  acquisitions.  It 
is  the  perverse  Government  incentives 
that  are  written  into  our  income  tax 
laws. 

My  colleague  from  North  Dakota, 
Representative  Byroh  Doroah.  alerted 


us  to  this  problem  by  introducing  H.R. 
4562,  the  First  Things  First  Credit  Act 
of  1981.  Sl^ce  then,  a  number  of  addi- 
tional proposals  have  been  introduced. 
On  May  124,  the  Selected  Revenue 
Measures  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  held 
hearings  on  these  proposals,  at  which 
Mr.  DoRGAtN  testified.  In  my  view,  his 
statement  cut  to  the  heart  of  this  im- 
portant issue,  and  for  that  reason  I 
offer  it  here  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

STATEBOSirT  OF  CONORESSMAM  ByRON  L. 
DORGAN 

"When  t*p-drawer  borrowers,  such  as 
DuPont,  Seigram.  and  MobU,  hit  the  banks 
for  multibflion  dollar  loans  to  finance 
merger  bids;  there  is  less  left  for  small  busi- 
ness, wouldtbe  homeowners,  or  other  bor- 
rowers."—B|isiness  Week  editorial,  August 
3.  1981. 

"Takeovere  by  the  corporate  giants  have 
weakened  of  destroyed  countless  thousands 
of  small  anii  medium-sized  businesses  that 
were  star  performers  when  they  were  inde- 
pendent."—Arthur  Burck,  securities  lawyer 
and  merger  specialist,  in  Interview  in  For- 
tune magaziiie,  Octover  19, 1981. 

Imagine  a|iother  gasoline  shortage.  People 
are  sitting  ibr  hours  in  sweltering  gas  lines 
that  stretchlon  for  blocks.  At  the  same  time, 
an  enormoub  fleet  of  Mac  Trucks  is  parked 
in  a  lot,  thjeir  engines  racing.  The  trucks 
never  go  adywhere.  They  never  carry  any 
freight.  Th^y  Just  keep  trading  parking 
spaces  with  one  another,  racing  their  en- 
gines Euid  burning  gas. 

Imagine  further  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment helps  to  buy  the  gasoline  for  this  fleet 
of  go-nowhere  trucks. 

That  is  altnost  precisely  what  is  happen- 
ing with  t^is  nation's  scarce  supply  of 
credit.  i 

Credit  is  the  gas  on  which  our  economy 
runs.  It  is  ^1  short  supply.  The  price  is  so 
high  that  mkny  business  people  and  farmers 
cannot  affoid  it.  Bankruptcies  are  at  record 
levels.  The  Aitire  economy  is  sputtering. 

CREDIT  GUZZLERS 

Yet  many!  of  our  largest  corporations  are 
guzzling  billions  of  dollars  of  our  scarce 
credit  for  purposes  that  are  about  as  useful 
as  the  Mac  Trucks  gunning  their  engines  in 
the  parking  lot. 

They  are  mot  using  these  loans  to  build 
new  factorl9  or  to  buy  new  machines.  They 
are  not  creating  new  Jobs,  except  for  the 
lawyers  and  accountants  who  grow  rich  or- 
chestrating megadollar  paper  shuffles.  In- 
stead, they  are  draining  the  nation's  credit 
supply  merqiy  to  buy  and  sell  one  another— 
to  trade  places  in  the  economic  parking  lot. 

Corporations  spent  over  $82  billion  last 
year  playing  this  monopoly  game.  That  was 
more  than  4ouble  the  amount  so  spent  the 
year  before,  ilf  that  $83  billion  had  gone  into 
new  factorlA  and  equipment  instead  of  into 
buying  up  dther  companies,  we  could  have 
increased  business  investment  25  percent 
last  year. 

The  $82  billion  that  corporations  spent 
buying  up  another  last  year  was  many  times 
the  amount  they  will  receive  in  tax  cuts 
next  year.  Ve  could  have  provided  a  much 
greater  spui"  to  new  investment,  at  virtually 
no  cost  to  the  D.S.  Treasury,  if,  instead  of 
those  new  tax  giveaways,  we  had  simply 
channeled  abme  of  the  $82  billion  in  more 
productive  i  Irections. 

A  substao  tial  portion  of  these  takeovers 
was  finance  1  with  borrowed  money.  Nobody 
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knows  exactly  how  much.  After  examining 
the  financing  for  the  33  largest  deals,  the 
Consumer  Federwion  of  America  estimated 
that  approximately  $34  billion  in  credit  was 
used  for  all  such  takeovers  last  year. 

TAKEOVER  TOLL 

And  that's  justj  the  beginning.  When  you 
count  the  credit  dommitments  made  to  com- 
panies that  tried  to  take  over  other  compa- 
nies, and  the  commitments  made  to  target 
companies  to  help  them  fight  off  such  at- 
tempts, the  CFA  estimates  that  a  total  of 
approximately  $tO  billion  of  the  nation's 
credit  supply  wa$  diverted  into  the  corpo- 
rate takeover  wa 

How  much  credit  is  $70  billion  dollars? 

It's  almost  as  much  as  the  total  value  of 
everything  American  farmers  grew  last 
year.  It  was  enough  to  finance  all  farm  op- 
erating loans  made  by  insured  banks  in  all 
50  states  in  198o4two  times  over. 

Look  at  it  another  way.  The  $5.5  billion 
line  of  credit  that  Mobil  used  in  Its  effort  to 
buy  up  Conoco,  was  enough  to  finance  all 
the  business  and  farm  operating  loans  in  my 
state  of  North  pakota  that  year,  three 
times  over.  ' 

tion's  Dr.  Spock-like  per- 
blg  corporations  and 
no  doubt  is  partly  re- 
torrential  credit  drain, 
must  share  the  blame.  A 
number  of  provisions  In  the  federal  Income 
tax  laws— for  which  we  are  responsible— ac- 
tually encourage  and  subsidize  the  waste. 

STUDENT  LOXN S  FOR  CORPORATIONS 

For  example,  when  a  corporation  like 
Mobil  borrows  money  to  buy  another  com- 
pany. It  can  decluct  the  resulting  Interest 
payments  from  Ite  federal  Income  taxes.  In 
effect,  the  U.S.  Treasury  chips  in  about  46t 
for  every  dollar  in  interest  such  corpora- 
tions pay.  I 

It's  like  a  subeidized  student  loan  pro- 
sram- for  corportite  mergers.  And  while  we 
cut  the  student  loan  program,  the  merger 
subsidy  program  keeps  growing  bigger. 

It's  also  doing  ue  great  harm. 

The  guzzling  of  credit  for  corporate  merg- 
ers and  takeover^  means  less  for  everyone 
else— and  higher  interest  rates. 

SlfOUTi  AT  THE  TROUGH 

There's  been  a  bot  of  talk  about  how  the 
federal  govemmoit's  appetite  for  credit  Is 
"crowding  out"  jother  borrowers.  There's 
truth  in  that.  Bilt  the  federal  government 
Isn't  the  only  blig  snout  at  the  nation's 
credit  supply  troiigh.  This  wasteful  corpo- 
rate borrowing  is  right  in  there  too.  As  Busi- 
ness Week  Magasine  put  it  in  an  August  3, 
1981  editorial,  "When  top-drawer  borrowers, 
such  as  DuPont,  Seagram,  and  Mobil,  hit 
the  banks  for  mu)tibilllon  dollar  loans  to  fi- 
nance merger  bfels,  there  Is  less  left  for 
small  business,  Vould-be  homeowners,  or 
other  borrowers.'] 

In  other  wordi  the  $70  billion  in  credit 
that  went  into  the  merger  and  takeover 
wars  meant  $70  billion  less— and  higher  in- 
terest rates— for  ttie  Main  Street  businesses, 
the  farmers,  the  builders,  the  Individuals 
who  want  to  buy  homes  and  cars. 

These  higher  Interest  rates  in  turn  put 
many  smaller  businesses  so  deep  in  the  hole, 
that  they  have  to  choose  between  selling 
out  to  a  larger  cotnpany,  or  going  bankrupt. 
In  this  way  the  oorporate  merger  spree  be- 
comes a  syndrome  that  keeps  feeding  upon 
itseU.  I 

This  isn't  just  a  problem  for  smaller  busi- 
nesses, moreover.'  It  is  a  monkey  wrench  in 
our  entire  econon)y. 
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Consider  the  billions  of  dollars  Congress 
spent  last  year  on  new  oorporate  tax  cuts, 
that  the  Administration  persists  in  calUng 
an  "economic  recovery"  program.  We  were 
told  that  those  new  tax  breaks,  that  went 
primarily  to  the  very  largest  corporations, 
would  be  used  to  invest  and  build  and  create 
Jobs  and  prosperity.  But  that  didn't  happen. 
Instead,  much  of  those  billions  disappeared 
down  the  merger  and  takeover  drain. 

STEEL'S  ROVING  EYE 

Consider  the  United  States  Steel  Compa- 
ny. Steel  companies  have  been  blaming 
their  troubles  upon  the  Japanese,  the  Kore- 
ans, the  federal  government,  on  just  about 
everyone.  If  there  is  one  industry  that  needs 
new  plant  and  equipment,  it  Is  steel.  Yet 
when  UJ3.  Steel  accumulated  a  sizetU>le 
bank  account,  through  new  tax  breaks  and 
otherwise,  did  It  build  a  new  steel  plant? 

No.  It  went  out  and  paid  $«  billion  for  an 
oil  company. 

How  can  we  ever  have  a  healthy  steel  in- 
dustry, if  our  steel  industry  itself  loses  in- 
terest in  building  a  healthy  steel  Industry, 
and  if  our  federal  income  tax  laws  encour- 
age our  steel  executives'  roving  eye? 

What  good  does  It  do  to  give  billions  of 
dollars  in  new  tax  breaks  to  big  corpora- 
tions, supposedly  for  new  investment,  when 
tax  breaks  already  in  place  encourage  these 
corporations  to  use  this  money  instead 
simply  to  take  legal  title  to  old  investmente? 

We  are  always  talking  about  creating  new 
loopholes— politely  call  "incentives"— when 
we  ought  to  be  talking  about  eliminating 
some  of  the  loopholes  that  impede  economic 
recovery. 

It's  not  just  the  diversion  of  capital,  more- 
over. Perhaps  more  important  Is  the  diver- 
sion of  the  time  and  energy  of  our  corporate 
executives  themselves. 

Instead  of  spending  their  time  designing 
and  producing  better  products,  they  sit 
around  plotting  like  pirates  to  take  over 
other  comtwnies.  or  to  defend  their  compa- 
nies from  such  plrateerlng. 

Just  look  at  the  top  executives  in  our 
major  corporations.  Increasingly,  they  are 
people  who  don't  know  a  thing  about  pro- 
duction processes  or  products.  The  Henry 
Fords  and  the  Thomas  Ediaons  have  given 
way  to  the  finance  wizards  who  generate 
profit  without  creating  wealth.  Our  econo- 
my is  performing  accordingly. 

LESSOR  PROM  JAPAN 

On  this  point  we  can  leam  a  lesson  from 
the  Japanese.  In  Japan,  takeover  battles  are 
rare.  Ji4>aneae  law  makes  them  very  diffi- 
cult. Partly  as  a  result,  Japanese  executives 
can  spend  their  time  developing  and  produc- 
ing better  products  and  selling  them  all  over 
the  world.  They  can  use  their  nation's 
supply  of  credit  in  a  similarly-productive 
fashion. 

Each  will  draw  his  or  her  conclusion  on 
whether  the  Japanese  approach  to  take- 
overs, or  ours,  is  working  better. 

While  corporate  takeovers  are  diverting 
the  attention  and  energies  of  our  execu- 
tives, they  are  engulfing  the  genuine  pro- 
ducers in  our  economy  in  a  sea  of  conglom- 
erate paperwork  and  red  tape. 

TradltionaUy,  opponents  of  such  mergers 
have  talked  about  the  lessening  of  competi- 
tion. That's  Important.  But  equally  impor- 
tant is  the  lofls  of  the  initiative  and  vision  of 
individual  entrepreneurs  that  has  always 
been  the  spark  that  has  kept  our  economic 
engine  moving. 

When  a  giant  corporaUon  like  Exxon  buys 
up  another  company  especially  a  smaller 
one,  people  who  were  accustomed  to  wfc-iwg 
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their  own  business  decisions,  taking  their 
own  risks,  suddenly  find  themselves  forced 
to  push  paper  through  endleas  channels  and 
higher-ups  just  to  make  simple  business  de- 
cisions. 

PIIXINO  ODT  THE  POEMS 

"It  can  take  a  year  to  get  approval  for  a 
strategy  change,"  the  cofounder  of  one 
small  company  gobbled  up  by  Exxon  com- 
plained to  Business  Week  magazine.  "The 
speed  at  which  Exxon  moves  is  incredibly 
slow." 

"It's  a  full  time  job  just  filling  out  aU  the 
forms  Exxon  wants,"  grumbled  the  founder 
of  another  small  company  that  lost  its  inde- 
pendence to  Exxon's  empire-building  appe- 
Ute. 

And  an  engineer  for  an  independent  oil 
company  taken  over  by  Tenneco  moaned  to 
a  Wall  Street  Journal  reporter,  "It  took  me 
eight  weeks  to  get  management  to  approve  a 
work  order  just  to  move  a  telephone  Inside 
my  office." 

This  stifling  conglomerate  bureaucracy 
can  be  the  kiss  of  death  for  the  smaller, 
more  enterprising  businesses  so  acquired.  A 
recent  study  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  found  that  small  companies 
taken  over  by  larger  ones  fail  much  more 
frequently  than  do  those  that  remain  inde- 
pendent. 

"Takeovers  by  the  corporate  giants  have 
weakened  or  destroyed  countless  thousands 
of  small  and  medium-sized  businesses  that 
were  star  performers  when  they  were  inde- 
pendent," Arthur  Burck.  nationally-known 
seciiritles  lawyer  and  merger  specialist,  told 
Fortune  msguine  last  October. 

If  we  wanted  to  crush  the  spirit  of  initia- 
tive and  individual  risk  taking  in  America, 
and  to  cut  off  our  free  enterprise  system  at 
its  roots,  we  could  find  no  better  way  than 
to  let  the  ctirrent  corporate  merger  spree  go 
unchecked. 

JEPPERSON'S  WORRT 

The  opportunity  to  be  your  own  boss,  and 
to  achieve  the  financial  Independence  that 
enables  you  to  to  speak  your  mind  In  public 
affairs,  in  part  of  what  America  is  all  about. 
Jefferson  held  the  view  that  business  inde- 
pendence Is  essential  to  democracy.  He  did 
not  think  democracy  could  survive  if  eco- 
nomic power  became  concentrated  in  a  few 
hands. 

If  Jefferson  were  with  us  today,  I  think  he 
would  be  worried. 

It  isn't  just  a  question  of  economic  effi- 
ciency. It's  doubtful  that  an  economy  domi- 
nated by  a  few  large  corporations  can  be 
very  efficient  even  in  a  economist's  sense. 
But  even  if  it  were,  that  wouldn't  be  the  end 
of  the  matter.  America  stands  for  more  than 
efficiency.  It  stands  for  opportunity,  for 
community- f  or  values  that  have  made  us  a 
light  of  the  entire  world. 

Community  Is  not  hydroponlc.  It  does  not 
grow  in  thin  air.  Community  requires  an 
economic  culture  of  local  business  people 
who  do  their  business  with  local  banks  and 
suppliers,  who  know  their  customers  and 
employees  face  to  face.  It  requires  business 
people  with  homes  and  children  and  a  con- 
sequent personal  stake  in  the  community's 
well  being. 

Locally-owned  businesses  are  a  cohesive 
force  that  helps  to  bind  together  all  the 
rest. 

BAILOUT 

When  locally-owned  busineases  are  bought 
out  by  larger  ones,  all  this  changes.  There 
are  no  more  roots.  Local  banks  and  suppli- 
ers are  shunted  aside.  The  factory  or  super- 
market or  fast-food  outlet  becomes  just  a 


line  item  on  a  conglomerate  balance  sheet. 
If  times  get  rough,  they  don't  roll  up  their 
sleeves  with  their  neighbors.  More  likely, 
they  ball  out. 

The  current  Administration  speaks  admi- 
rably about  "community."  But  then  they 
become  cheerleaders  for  the  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions which  frequently  destroy  the  eco- 
nomic basis  of  the  very  communities  that 
they  say  they  value  so  highly. 

Some  will  disagree.  They  will  offer  sophis- 
ticated arguments  on  how  corporate  merg- 
ers advance  "efficiency"  and  other  abstrac- 
tions from  the  economic  texts.  They  wUl 
say,  in  effect,  that  the  very  fact  that  these 
mergers  occur,  makes  them  somehow  right. 

Obviously,  not  every  corporate  acquisition 
Is  to  be  regretted.  Sometimes  the  owners  of 
smaller  businesses  want  to  sell  out  and 
retire.  Sometimes,  acquisition  by  another 
company  is  the  only  alternative  to  collapse. 
But  such  mergers  would  happen  anyway, 
without  special  provisions  In  the  tax  laws 
pushing  in  that  direction. 

The  major  mergers  we  have  seen  of  late 
do  not  fit  these  categories  of  innocence. 
When  U.S.  Steel  bought  Marathon,  it  was 
not  a  case  of  the  tired  head  of  a  family  busi- 
ness selling  out  so  that  he  could  move  to 
Florida.  Nor  was  it  a  distress  sale. 

Rather,  D.S.  Steel  had  its  eye  on,  among 
other  things,  the  billion  dollars  in  special 
tax  breaks  it  stood  to  gain  from  this  deaL 
That  was  in  large  measure,  a  tax-loophole- 
induced  merger. 

LAWYERS'  BONANZA 

"Whatever  new  practice  areas  lawyers 
dream  up,"  declared  Fortune  magazine  re- 
cently, "it's  doubtful  that  they  will  ever 
strike  a  bonanza  as  big  as  takeover  work." 
Fees  for  this  work,  according  to  Fortune, 
run  $400-$600  per  hour,  or  over  three  times 
what  someone  working  for  the  miniwriiiiri 
wage  will  make  in  an  entire  week.  The  two 
leading  merger  lawyers  in  New  York  City 
each  take  home  over  one  million  dollars  per 
year. 

When  Mobil  and  U.S.  Steel  were  battling 
to  buy  up  Marathon  oil.  the  lawyers  who 
conducted  this  fracas  made  over  $10  million 
dollars.  And  when  du  Pont  bought  Conoco, 
the  cut  for  the  investment  bankers  was  $29 
million. 

GOOD  WORK  IP  YOU  CAN  <BT  IT 

Corporate  executives  benefit  as  welL  The 
management  consulting  firm  of  Towers, 
Perrin,  Forster  and  Crosby  found  that  chief 
executives  at  the  100  largest  industrial  firms 
make  more  than  twice  the  compensation  en- 
joyed by  their  counterparts  at  firms  ranked 
400  to  500.  The  bigger  the  company,  the 
bigger  the  boss's  paycheck,  and  this  alone  Is 
an  ind«icement  to  the  boss  to  ^  to  make 
the  company  bigger,  fast. 

We  might  as  well  face  it.  Corporate  merg- 
ers and  acquisitions  have  become  a  train  of 
handsome  gravy  for  the  lawyers,  account- 
ants, executives  and  financiers  who  have  a 
piece  of  this  action.  Many  who  oniose  the 
legislation  before  us  today,  fall  into  this 
group. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  those  with  an 
economic  Interest  in  mergers  and  takeovers 
have  nothing  of  value  to  say  on  the  subject. 
But  big  mergers  do  mean  big  dollars  for 
those  involved,  and  such  people  may  not  be 
inclined  to  look  too  critically  upon  the  hand 
that  feeds  them  so  well. 

It  Is  my  view  that  we  should  discourage 
mergers  and  acquisitions,  so  that  the  energy 
and  resources  of  our  business  people  can 
flow  in  more  constructive  directions,  and  so 
that  the  economic  basis  of  our  pommunltlfw 
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and  of  our  democracy  can  nourish.  At  the 
very  least,  we  should  stop  using  the  powers 
of  government— specifically,  the  tax  laws— 
to  encourage  and  reward  this  form  of  behav- 
ior. 

BACK  TO  PUCE  MARKKT 

I  am  not  talking  about  interfering  with 
the  "free  mai^et."  I'm  talking  about  getting 
back  to  the  free  market— about  eliminating 
the  tax  provisions  that  distort  this  market 
by  encouraging  corporations  to  do  that 
which  they  might  not  do  otherwise. 

I  am  suggesting  only  that  mergers  and  ac- 
quisitions stand  on  their  own  merits,  and 
not  on  the  back  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 

The  simplest  place  to  start  would  be  to 
eliminate  the  tax  deduction  for  borrowings 
used  In  corporate  takeovers  and  acquisi- 
tions. I  have  Introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  4562. 
the  "First  Things  First  Credit  Act  of  1981." 
to  accomplish  this. 

As  presently  drafted,  H.R.  4562  wovdd 
apply  only  to  takeovers  that  are  fought  by 
the  company  being  acquired.  To  be  sure, 
such  contested  takeovers  can  be  the  most 
monumental  diversion  of  corporate  energies 
and  resources  since  the  invention  of  the  ex- 
pense account.  But,  the  ill  effects  of  credit- 
financed  mergers  arise  whether  they  are 
contested  or  not. 

For  this  reason,  I  am  now  of  the  view  that 
Congress  should  deny  the  Interest  deduction 
for  all  mergers  and  acquisitions  when  the 
combined  assets  of  the  companies  Involved 
exceeds  a  set  amount,  perhaps  $200  million. 

Beyond  this,  I  support  in  principle  your 
own  bill,  HJi.  6295,  which  would  eliminate  a 
number  of  loopholes  which  give  companies 
Involved  in  mergers  and  acquisitions  special 
bonuses  not  available  to  those  who  mind 
their  own  business.  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  this  bill  in  detail.  But  clear- 
ly it  is  the  direction  In  which  our  federal  tax 
policy  should  go. 

I  want  to  commend  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
for  holding  these  hearings  today.  It's  about 
time  Congress  started  looking  at  the  way 
the  loopholes  and  complexities  in  our  tax 
laws  have  twisted  our  entire  economy  out  of 
shape.  Loophole-induced  mergers  and  take- 
overs are  exhibit  number  one.  To  eliminate 
theae  tomorrow  would  not  be  too  soon.* 


THE  21ST  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
AMNESTY  INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OKXOOH 
nf  THE  HOVSK  OP  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
28,  Amnesty  International  celebrated 
its  2l8t  anniversary.  Throughout  the 
world,  those  who  believe  in  human 
rights  of  all  individuals,  regardless  of 
political,  religious,  or  other  conscien- 
tiously held  beliefs.  Joined  in  com- 
memorating this  special  occasion. 

Amnesty  International  Is  truly  a  sin- 
gular orgtoiization.  Over  the  past  two 
decades,  it  has  developed  a  reputation 
as  an  untiring  and  irreplaceable  advo- 
cate of  human  rights.  Amnesty  Inter- 
national demonstrates  to  the  prisoners 
and  victims  aroiuid  the  world  who  are 
subjected  to  arrest,  torture,  imprison- 
ment, and  execution  that  there  are 
thoae  who  care.  During  its  21  years  of 
exlBtence.  the  orgasdzation  has  suc- 


ceeded in  helping  over  15.000  "prison- 
ers of  conscience"  gain  release.  It  has 
accomplisHed  such  feats  through  un- 
ending lettterwriting,  publicity  cam- 
paigns, leail  assistance,  missions,  and 
the  publisning  of  special  reports. 

These  activities  have  raised  public 
awareness  of  the  urgent  need  for  ef- 
fective international  protection  of  fun- 
damental ^uman  rights.  By  awaliening 
world  opiiilon.  Amnesty  International 
encourages  a  potential  regulating 
force  whioi  can  exert  pressure  upon 
and  perhaps  check  further  human 
rights  crises. 

Anuiesty  International's  unparal- 
leled aclUfvements  have  earned  the 
organizati4n  worldwide  esteem.  In 
1977  it  wafi  awarded  the  Nobel  Peace 
Prize.  In  jaddition,  it  has  been  ex- 
tended cotlsultive  status  by  the  United 
Nations,  the  Organization  of  American 
States,  the  Council  of  Europe,  and  the 
Organization  of  African  Unity.  The  or- 
ganization! is  recognized  for  its  unique 
ability  to  iiaintain  political  neutrality 
while  actiijely  upholding  the  rights  of 
those  pers^uted  by  politicians. 

I  am  pleCLsed  to  bring  to  your  atten- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  successful  efforts  of 
the  Portlatid,  Oreg.  chapter  of  Amnes- 
ty Intemgtional.  One  of  the  oldest 
chapters  bi  the  country,  this  group 
has  partic^ated  in  an  impressive  vari- 
ety of  prejects  since  its  founding  in 
1974.  Porlpand  members  of  all  ages, 
backgrounds,  and  interests  &re 
brought  together  in  pursuit  of  their 
common  concern  for  humanity.  Since 
its  start  8  years  ago,  the  group  has  in- 
vestigated seven  cases  which  have 
ended  with  the  release  of  prisoners  of 
conscience^  In  addition,  the  Portland 
chapter  hps  been  very  successful '  in 
educating  iOregonians  of  the  underly- 
ing goals  land  functions  of  Anmesty 
Intematiohal. 

Currently,  the  Portland  chapter  is 
actively  aodressing  the  general  human 
rights  abuses  occurring  in  Guatemala 
and  South  Korea.  In  addition,  they 
are  investigating  the  cases  of  15  indi- 
viduals being  held  in  Poland,  and  have 
appealed  to  local  authorities  for  safer, 
healthier  prison  conditions,  and  even- 
tual release. 

It  is  th^  combined  efforts  of  this 
Portland  chapter  and  the  100  or  so 
other  chapters  around  the  coimtry 
which  have  made  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional the!  leading  defender  of  human 
rights.  Th^  individuals  working  for  the 
principles  of  Amnesty  International 
should  be  commended  for  their  unre- 
mitting struggle  in  support  of  the  dig- 
nity and  worth  of  every  himian  being. 
We  can.cfeily  hope  that  more  people 
will  continue  to  rally  behind  the  hu- 
manitarian efforts  of  Amnesty  Inter- 
national, insuring  a  strong  and  posi- 
tive f  utun  I  of  this  great  organization.* 


June  8,  1982 

CONGRESSIOtlAL  SALUTE  TO 
THE  RESID]]NTS  OP  OAKLAND, 
N.J.  UPON  THE  CELEBRATION 
OP  THE  86th  anniversary 
OP  THE  BPROUGH  OP  OAK- 
LAND 


HON.  RpBERT  A.  ROE 

or  HEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  12,  the  people  of  the  Borough  of 
Oakland  and  Siate  of  New  Jersey  will 
celebrate  the  sbth  anniversary  of  the 
incorporation  qf  the  Borough  of  Oak- 
land as  a  comihunity  encouraged  and 
supported  by  people  united  together 
with  purpose  amd  progress  in  seeking 
to  improve  th^  quality  of  life,  recre- 
ational and  clvifc  endeavors  of  the  fam- 
ilies of  the  Borough  of  Oakland.  I 
know  that  you  pJid  our  colleagues  here 
in  the  Congresi  will  want  to  Join  with 
me  in  extendfig  our  heartiest  con- 
gratulations toj  the  residents  of  Oak- 
land on  this  most  noteworthy  occa- 
sion, j 

At  the  outset'  I  call  your  attention  to 
the  assiduous  Efforts  of  the  members 
of  Oakland's  80th  Anniversary  Com- 
mittee under  the  general  chairman- 
ship of  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Potash,  a  former  distinguished  mayor 
of  Oakland,  and  the  current  distin- 
guished mayo^,  the  Honorable  T. 
Emmet  Bauer,'  in  planning  and  pre- 
senting a  gsHf,  celebration  to  com- 
memorate and  reflect  on  the  history 
of  the  Borough  of  Oakland.  The  80th 
Anniversary  Committee  roster  of 
these  exemplary  citizens  of  Oakland 
is,  as  follows: 

BOTH  ANinVERSA^Y  COMMITTEE  BOROUGH  Or 
j  OAKtAlfD 

The  Honorable:  Alexander  Potash.  Gener- 
al Chairman;  T.  Emmet  Bauer.  Mayor;  Rus- 
sell Miimetti;  Jobanna  Vanderbeck;  Edward 
Vanderbeck;  Linda  Thomas;  Dorothy  Whit- 
ney; Carol  Pierc^;  Cheryl  McCarthy;  Doro- 
thy Constancs;  i  Robert  Highland;  Chris 
Curran;  Harry  Lftterst;  Sue  Steuerman:  and 
Linda  Schwager. 

Mr.  Speaker]  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  also  expres^  our  deepest  of  appre- 
ciation and  commendation  of  the  dili- 
gence and  foresight  that  has  been  ex- 
tended by  all  of  the  people  of  Oakland 
who  have  participated  in  its  founding 
and  operations  throughout  the  past 
eight  decades.  I  particularly  commend 
to  you  the  elected  representatives  of 
the  Borough  pf  Oakland  who  have 
earned  the  resbect  and  esteem  of  our 
people  for  ttkir  outstanding  public 
service  and  acfeninistration  of  a  most 
important  all-American  community  in 
the  interest  of  {all  of  our  citizens.  The 
current  members  of  the  governing 
body  are,  as  fopows: 
OovERifniG  Omf lALS,  Borough  or  Oaxlamd 

The  Honorable  T.  Emmet  Bauer,  Mayor; 
Angelo  Lacatana,  Councilman;  John 
McCambley,  Co«nclIman;  Russell  Mlnetti, 
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Councilman;  William  Winterhalter,  Council- 
man; David  Patton,  Councilman;  John  Del 
Corpo,  Councilman;  Jeannlne  Hlckey,  Clerk; 
W.  Bruce  Knapp,  Jr.,  Tax  Collector.  Steven 
Schwager,  Treasurer  Donald  Hasenballg, 
Chief  of  Police;  Sidney  Stone,  Borough  Ad- 
ministrator; James  Van  Delden,  Tax  Asses- 
sor: and  Dean  Cole,  Tax  Assessor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission  I 
would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in  our 
historic  Journal  of  Congress  a  profile 
on  the  early  beginnings  and  establish- 
ment of  the  Borough  of  Oakland,  as 
follows: 

History  or  the  Borough  or  Oakuutd 

The  Borough  of  Oakland  was  Incorporat- 
ed on  April  8.  1902  by  an  act  of  the  New 
Jersey  State  Assembly.  Its  territory  consists 
of  nine  square  miles  and,  at  the  time  of  its 
incorporation,  the  area  was  removed  from 
Franklin  Township.  The  Borough  of  Oak- 
land is  a  valley  surrounded  by  mountains, 
with  the  Ramapa  River  flowing  through  the 
valley.  By  nature,  it  enjoys  a  beautiful,  nat- 
ural setting. 

It  has  a  borough  form  of  government:  a 
mayor  and  six  councllmen.  The  Mayor  is 
elected  for  a  four-year  term  and  in  previous 
years,  it  was  a  two-year  term.  Each  of  the 
councllmen  is  elected  for  a  three-year  term. 
Two  of  the  six  councllmen  seek  election 
each  year. 

The  borough  is  primarily  a  "bedroom 
community."  with  most  of  its  residents  com- 
muting to  larger  cities.  In  late  years,  it  has 
developed  three  industrial  areas,  and  has 
been  fortunate  in  having  in  these  areas 
clean,  light  manufacturing,  warehouses  and 
office  buildings. 

The  Mayor  and  Council  is  assisted  in  the 
management  of  the  community  by  a  Plan- 
ning Board,  Library  Board,  Board  of  Health, 
Board  of  Adjustment.  Shade  Trees  Commis- 
sion, Recreation  Commission,  and  Industrial 
Commission.  Besides  the  Mayor  and  Coun- 
cil, the  chief  officers  are:  Borough  Clerk, 
Tax  Collector,  Treasurer,  Chief  of  Police, 
Business  Administrator  and  three  Tax  As- 
sessors, together  with  other  various  commit- 
tees appointed  by  the  Mayor  and  Council,  to 
perform  various  special  services. 

The  Police  Department  consists  of  the 
Chief  of  Police,  a  Captain,  three  Lieuten- 
ants and  a  total  force  of  twenty-nine  fuU- 
time,  paid  policemen.  The  new  Police  Sta- 
tion enjoys  the  best,  modem,  electronic 
equipment  and  was  constructed  with  the  aid 
of  Congressman  Robert  A.  Roe. 

The  Plre  Department  consists  of  two  fire- 
houses,  located  in  strategic  parts  of  town. 
The  equipment  is  modem,  including  a  tower 
truck.  AU  streets  are  water  mained  and  hy- 
dranted.  All  firemen  are  volunteers,  except 
the  officers,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Mayor  and  Council.  They  are  well  trained. 

Oakland's  First  Aid  Squad  has  their  own 
building,  two  ambulances  and  their  person- 
nel has  been  trained  to  handle  all  emergen- 
cy calls.  They  make  no  charges  for  their 
services.  Once  a  year  they  hold  a  fund  drive. 
They  are  radio  equipped  and  are  tied  in  to 
the  Police  Department  radio  system. 

The  Recreation  Commission  consists  of 
seven  members,  appointed  by  the  Mayor 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Council- 
men,  and  receive  no  salaries.  The  Recrea- 
tion facilities  are  located  on  thirty  acres  of 
land,  on  which  are  five  regulation  tennis 
courts,  nine  baseball  fields,  some  of  which 
are  converted  during  their  seasons  to  foot- 
ball and  soccer  fields.  The  Borough  also 
supplies  needed  equipment  for  the  various 
games  of  sport.  The  Borough  is  very  proud 
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of  the  recreation  facilities  and,  for  Its  size, 
feels  there  are  none  better  in  the  state  of 
New  Jersey.  Most  of  the  personnel  nmning 
the  programs  are  volunteers.  The  Mothers 
Club  and  the  Fathers  Club  assist  In  operat- 
ing the  recreation  faculties. 

The  spiritual  growth  of  Oakland  has  kept 
pace  with  its  material  growth.  We  enjoy  the 
Jewish  Community  Center,  the  Messiah  Lu- 
theran Church,  Our  Lady  of  Perpetual  Help 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  P.I.M.E.  Missions, 
Ponds  Reformed  Church,  and  the  Ramapo 
Valley  Baptist  Church. 

The  Boards  of  Education  are  seperate  en- 
titles. The  Ramapo  Regional  Board  of  Edu- 
cation consists  of  nine  members  who  repre- 
sent the  towns  of  Oakland,  Franklin  Lakes 
and  Wyckof f.  One  high  school  is  located  in 
Franklin  Lakes,  and  the  other  is  located  in 
Oakland. 

The  local  Board  of  Education  manages 
four  elementary  schools,  located  in  various 
parts  of  the  community.  Three  of  these  ele- 
mentary schools,  go  up  to  and  Include  the 
5th  grade.  The  fourth,  accommodates  6th, 
7th  and  8th  grade  students,  specializing  in 
the  preparation  of  these  students  for  high 
school  entrance.  All  schools  enjoy  outdoor 
facilities  for  recreation  and  have  "All-Pur- 
pose" rooms  for  physical  education  and 
lunches. 
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DOMESTIC  CONTENT  BILL 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  story  of  Oakland  is 
the  story  of  America.  The  Borough  of 
Oakland  is  steeped  in  the  history  of 
the  early  settlers  of  our  country  and 
richly  endowed  with  America's  historic 
beginnings. 

In  reflecting  on  the  Borough  of  Oak- 
land's contributions  to  the  cultural 
heritage  and  historic  advancements  of 
America,  we  join  together  in  express- 
ing our  deepest  of  appreciation  to  all 
of  the  people  of  Oakland  who 
throughout  their  lifetime  have  sought 
and  achieved  a  quality  of  excellence 
which  bespeaks  the  pioneering  efforts 
of  our  forefathers  and  the  traditions 
of  a  freedom-loving  people  dedicated 
to  the  American  principles  of  democ- 
racy and  a  good  family  life  for  them- 
selves and  future  generations  to  enjoy. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  in  commemorating  this 
historic  event,  I  appreciate  the  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  foregoing  to  you 
and  seek  this  national  recognition  of 
the  leadership  endeavors  manifested 
by  the  foresight  and  expertise  of  the 
residents  of  the  Borough  of  Oaldand 
and  the  lasting  achievements  that  can 
be  attained  with  people  working  to- 
gether in  a  common  endeavor— all  con- 
tributing to  the  American  way  of  life 
and  the  American  dream. 

We  do  indeed  salute  the  governing 
officials  and  citizens  of  Oakland  upon 
their  commemorative  observance  and 
celebration  of  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  Borough  of  Oakland.* 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or  MICHIGAlt 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 


•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Douglas  Fraser,  president  of  the 
United  Auto  Workers,  very  eloquently 
described  the  devastating  impact  of 
Japanese  imports  on  the  United  States 
auto  industry  in  testimony  before  a 
Joint  hearing  of  two  subcommittees  of 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
last  week. 

While  his  principal  recommendation 
was  for  passage  of  a  domestic  content 
bill  for  vehicles  sold  in  this  country, 
his  basic  plea  was  for  simple  fairness 
in  our  trade  relations  with  Japan. 

I  found  his  testimony  particularly 
Interesting  because  I  have  felt  our 
trading  relationship  with  Japan  has 
for  too  long  been  essentially  a  one-way 
street. 

As  Mr.  Fraser  correctly  pointed  out, 
the  automotive  industry  plays  a  major 
role  in  nearly  every  modem  industrial- 
ized society.  All  of  them  have  been 
faced  with  similar  challenges  from 
Japan.  None  have  sat  idly  by  and  al- 
lowed the  virtual  destruction  of  that 
industry  without  taking  protectionist 
measures. 

In  recent  years,  Germany.  France, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  Italy  have 
each  taken  action  to  curb  Japanese  en- 
croachment into  their  markets.  In 
every  case,  those  steps  have  been  ef- 
fective and,  contrary  to  many  predic- 
tions, have  not  caused  the  economic 
chaos  that  had  been  forecast. 

In  fact,  Mr.  Fraser  said,  there  is  evi- 
dence the  Japanese  respond  positively 
when  they  are  forced  to  by  effective 
government  policies. 

Toyota,  Nissan,  and/or  Mitsubishi 
have  been  investing  heavily,  or  negoti- 
ating to  do  so,  in  Australia,  Brazil. 
Italy,  Korea,  Mexico,  South  Africa, 
Spain,  and  the  United  Kingdom. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Fraser  when  he 
says  that  companies  enjoying  large 
volume  sales  in  the  United  States 
should  be  investing  their  money  here. 

Japan  does  not  invest  in  America 
simply  because  we  do  not  require  it. 

Mr.  Fraser  believes,  and  I  agree,  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  United 
States  to  insist  on  balance  in  its  trad- 
ing relationships  with  Japan.  The  $16- 
billion  trade  deficit  we  incurred  with 
Japan  last  year  indicates  that  we  are 
presently  a  long  way  from  equity. 

The  auto  industry,  which  accounted 
for  $13  billion  of  that  deficit,  is  clearly 
the  place  to  begin. 

Mr.  Fraser's  remarks  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  millions  of  American  workers 
and  many  Members  of  this  body,  in- 
cluding some  who  are  not  from  auto- 
producing  States. 
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His  messace  to  the  Subcommittees 
on  International  Economic  Policy  and 
Trade  and  on  Asian  and  Pacific  Af- 
fairs, is  a  clear  signal  that  mandatory 
restraints  will  be  placed  on  imports 
soon  unless  Japan  makes  a  genuine, 
good-faith  effort  to  work  out  our  prob- 
lems on  a  voluntary  basis. 

I  have  studied  Mr.  Fraser's  testimo- 
ny carefully  and,  while  I  have  had 
some  reservations  in  the  past  about 
the  appropriateness  of  a  domestic  con- 
tent bUl.  I  am  convinced  that  his  argu- 
ments are  grounded  in  commonsense. 

As  a  result,  I  have  today  become  the 
213th  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  in 
the  hope  that  it  will  send  a  strong 
signal  to  our  trade  negotiators  and  to 
the  Government  of  Japan  that  this 
Congress,  at  least,  is  dead  serious 
about  saving  our  domestic  automotive 
industry.* 


PORTER  CONGRATULATES 

SINGER     PUBLISHING     COMPA- 
NY ON  56  YEARS  OF  SERVICE 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

opnxniou 

ni  THX  HOUSB  OP  RKPRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8.  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  today  to  recognize 
the  outstanding  achievements  of 
Ehigene  and  James  Singer  as  Singer 
Printing  and  Publishing  Co.  celebrates 
its  66th  anniversary. 

Located  in  my  home  district,  the 
10th  District  of  Illinois,  the  Singers' 
group  of  nine  newspapers  Is  one  of  the 
country's  most  successful  independ- 
ently-owned and  published  newspaper 
chains.  In  fact,  the  company's  phe- 
n<»nenal  success  in  reader  and  adver- 
tising acceptance  during  the  1970's  is 
without  precedent  in  the  independent 
newspaper  field.  Dozens  of  other  pub- 
lishers throughout  the  Midwest  have 
since  followed  Gene  and  Jim's  exam- 
ple. 

The  success  of  the  Singers'  publica- 
tions can  be  attributed  to  both  men's 
desire  to  produce  a  quality  product 
that  serves  the  needs  of  the  local  com- 
munity. Community  service  has,  in 
fact,  been  a  theme  consistently 
stressed  by  the  Singer  family  ever 
since  Gene  and  his  brother  Mort 
founded  a  Job  printing  shop  on  the 
North  Shore  in  1928.  Throughout  the 
many  years  since  that  date.  Gene,  at 
first  with  Mort.  and  later  with  his  son 
Jim.  operated  a  publishing  company 
that  provided  live,  accurate,  and  objec- 
tive news  reporting  to  the  local  com- 
munity. The  Singers  always  put  their 
duty  to  the  community  first,  prefer- 
ring to  provide  readers  with  a  wealth 
of  useful  Information  about  the  local 
community,  rather  than  subscribing  to 
the  controversiality  and  sensational- 
ism of  the  "new  Journalism."  Gene 
and  Jim  Singer's  desire  to  provide 


communit5{  news  in  an  ethical  and  ob- 
jective maimer,  and  the  magnificent 
success  of  their  publishing  enterprise, 
bode  well  for  the  future  of  responsible 
reporting  in  Illinois  and  the  Nation. 

I  submit  for  the  Record  the  publish- 
er's own  account  of  the  growth  of  this 
outstanding  independent  chain  of 
newspaper*: 

SntGER  ?>HnmifG  AlfD  PUBUSHIHG  MARKS  56 

Yeaks:  Tax  Mzif  BxHniD  Thkse  Papkiis 
I  (By  J.  E.  Kramer) 

■nOKItE  StNGER:  BUILDS  HIS  SUCCKSS  OH 
STRONG  PRIRCIPLXS 

For  a  multitude  of  reasons,  many  of  us 
never  quite  reach  the  lofty  heights  of  our 
dreams.  Wa  set  goals  for  ourselves  that 
appear  realistic,  but  along  the  way  are 
short-circultfd.  We're  forced  to  settle  for 
something  1^.  Eugene  Singer,  Editor  and 
Co-Publishet  of  the  Mail-Advertiser  PubU- 
cations  is  c«t  from  the  cloth  that  all  but 
guarantees  success.  His  life  is  filled  with  it. 

Never  a  man  to  put  off  till  tomorrow. 
Singer  takes  dreams  and  ideas  and  starts 
them  into  action,  carrying  along  those  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  his  associates. 

These  puttlications  are  the  result  of  his 
"dream".  A  successful  editor  and  publisher 
earlier  in  hk  life.  Singer  and  son,  Jim,  saw 
the  need  in  the  early  1970's  for  alternative 
publications  on  the  North  Shore  that  had 
long  been  dominated  by  the  Pioneer  Press 
Publication^ 

PATRER-SON  PUBUSHXRS 

The  MaiiAdvertiser  Publications  were 
bom  In  1911  with  father-and-son  as  the 
driving  foroe.  Today,  11  years  later,  the 
group  of  n^e  newspapers  is  among  the 
strongest  independently  owned  and  pub- 
lished newspaper  chains  in  the  United 
States.  Its  rise  in  reader  and  advertiser  ac- 
ceptance throught  the  difficult  decade  of 
the  1970s  is  without  precedent,  and  the 
"publishing  miracle"  has  set  the  example 
for  dozens  of  other  start-up  publishers 
throughout  the  Midwest. 

To  understand  the  success  of  these  publi- 
cations, on<  has  to  understand  the  man 
behind  them:  Eugene  Singer. 

Oene,  al^ng  with  his  brother,  Mort. 
formed  the  Singer  Printing  and  Publishing 
Co.  April  Ifl,  1926.  Both  men  were  going  to 
school  and  working  part  time.  Mort  was  a 
copy  writer  for  Chicago  Direct  Mail  Adver- 
tising Agency  and  Singer  was  a  staffer  with 
the  Chlcagoi  American. 

"Wnnww"  SPARKED  idea 

Both  found  the  concept  of  newspaper  pub- 
lishing to  be  very  appealing  and  began  dis- 
cussions with  Harvey  Bowen,  the  owner  of 
the  "Oleiun^tlut  Window",  about  a  possible 
purchase.  The  "Window"  was  an  advertising 
boolUet  serving  Olencoe  and  Winnetka.  but 
Bowen  waqted  to  make  it  a  fuU-fledged 
newspaper. 

Herman  BlacCthe  publisher  of  the  Chica- 
go America^,  bad  a  better  idea.  It  was  sug- 
gested to  the  Singer  brothers  that  they 
meet  with  ^lack  to  discuss  their  ambitions 
related  to  the  "Window"  and  the  Ravlnia 
resident  convinced  them  that  their  publish- 
ing concepts  could  be  better  applied  to  the 
Highland  Park  area. 

Mr.  Black  spent  hours  Hi«rii««ing  newspa- 
pering  and  ^nt  the  brothers  out  to  discuss 
their  Ideas:  with  local  civic  and  business 
leaders.       I 

tOMMTTHITT  WAHTED  IT 

They  found  a  great  deal  of  interest  for  a 
new  public  tion  among  community  leaders 
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and  thus  formed]  their  own  printing  and 
publishing  company.  They  offered  readers 
and  advertisers  the  news  of  Highland  Park 
in  a  magazine-fortnat  publication  that  was 
instantly  accepted. 

The  start-up  of  %  new  publication  did  little 
to  please  the  Udell  brothers,  who  at  the 
time  published  tbe  EUghland  Park  Press. 
They  didn't  want  the  competition  and  used 
their  influence  to  make  life  difficult  for  the 
Singers.  "They  ware  very  active  socially  and 
in  civil  affairs,"  siid  Oene  Singer,  "and  sur- 
vival became  a  real  battle."  The  Udell  paper 
and  the  "Lake  Forester",  then  an  independ- 
ent, both  were  typical  6-column,  country 
style  newspapers  Which  did  not  concentrate 
entirely  on  local  mews. 

Through  those  early  years,  the  Singer 
brothers  counted  heavUy  on  the  moral  sup- 
port of  Herman  Black.  Mr.  Black  insisted 
that  the  policies  of  the  paper  were  correct 
and  in  time  would  be  accepted  as  such  by 
the  public.  "The jtotal  local  news  concept: 
the  exclusion  of  filler"  from  our  news  con- 
tent: the  live  coverage  of  public  meetings, 
and  in  particular  the  news-magazine  format 
which  we  introduced  were  the  keystones  of 
Mr.  Black's  new^per  policy,"  said  Oene 
Singer.  "Mr.  Black  firmly  believed  in  live  re- 
porting, having  served  his  apprenticeship  in 
newspapering  as  a  reporter,  as  both  Mort 
and  I  did.  He  believed  that  dedicated  appli- 
cation to  accurate  reporting  on  the  local 
scene  and  complete  distribution  through 
the  mail  would  bfing  widespread  reader  ac- 
ceptance." 

JOB  SHOf  STARTED  lit  1»S8 
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ers,  at  the  urging  of  Mr. 
Job  printing  shop  short- 
publication  of  the  paper, 
the  basement  of  a  tiny 
Ave. 
competition,  the  High- 
le  continued  to  build 
the  late  1920s  and  early 
was  recognized  as  one  of 
the  top  publications  in  the  state  by  the  Illi- 
nois Press  Association.  "It  was  a  real  honor 
for  us  to  place  fiist  in  general  excellence  in 
competition  witn  all  community  publica- 
tions in  our  class,"  said  Singer.  "It  proved 
once-and-for-all  that  our  newspaper  con- 
cepts were  corr^  and  that  Mr.  Black's 
prophesy  was  acctu-ate."  More  honors  would 
come.  In  1940  tho  paper  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  10  leading  community  newspapers  in 
the  United  States, 

The  award-winiiing  quality  of  the  High- 
land Park  news-magazine  and  the  intense 
competition  wers^too  much  for  the  Udell 
brothers  to  hanale.  They  closed  up  shop 
and  their  facilities  and  building  were  ac- 
quired by  the  Sin^rs. 

LAW  AMD  PnBUSRIMC 

In  1937,  Oene  and  Mort  parted  company 
at  least  as  far  as.  newspaper  publishing  was 
concerned.  Mort,  who  had  been  attending 
law  BCho<d,  was  appointed  an  assistant 
state's  attorney  and  began  his  career  In  law. 
Oene  acquired  his  share  of  the  publishing 
company. 

The  pre-war  years  were  pivitol  in  Oene 
Singer's  life.  Bestles  acquiring  the  Highland 
Park  Press,  going  it  on  his  own.  converting 
the  Highland  Park  news-magizlne  to  paid 
circulation,  and  starting  up  the  Deerfield 
Review,  Oene  was  called  to  active  duty  in 
the  Navy.  At  the  time  the  paper  had  at- 
tained a  paid  circulation  of  over  75  percent 
Highland  Park,  and  was 
considered  "Th^"  paper  on  the  North 
Shore. 
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Oene  accepted  the  call  to  duty  and  left 
the  publication  in  the  capable  hands  of  his 
father,  an  accountant  and  attorney,  who  at- 
tempted to  keep  the  operation  going 
through  the  difficult  war  years.  "Eighteen 
employees  were  serving  their  country  in  one 
branch  of  the  service  or  another,"  said  Oene 
Singer,  "and  it  was  an  impossible  task  for 
my  father  to  carry  the  load  alone,  so  we  de- 
termined that  if  we  could  no  longer  serve 
the  community  as  we  had  promised  we 
would,  it  was  time  to  turn  over  the  responsi- 
bility to  someone  else."  Gene's  ship  put  in 
for  repairs  in  Portland  in  1943  after  service 
on  the  North  Atlantic,  and  he  returned  to 
Highland  Park  to  complete  the  sale  of  his 
publications  to  the  Pioneer  Publishing  Co. 
of  Oak  Park,  which  was  extremely  anxious 
to  acquire  a  North  Shore  base  of  operations. 

EARIf S  WAR  HONORS 

As  part  of  the  sale.  Singer  Printing  and 
Publishing  would  continue  to  print  the 
papers,  and  agreed  not  to  Independently 
publish  a  paper  within  a  40-mile  radius  of 
Chicago.  Singer  returned  to  the  war,  where 
he  distinguished  himself,  acquiring  a  Presi- 
dential citation  and  two  meritorious  awards 
while  rising  from  E:nslgn  to  Commander  In 
his  four  and  one-half  years  of  active  service. 

As  the  war  concluded,  Oene  turned  his 
thoughts  to  the  North  Shore.  He  came 
"home"  once  again  to  oversee  the  operation 
of  the  printing  plant,  no  longer  involved  in 
the  day-to-day  business  of  newsgatherlng, 
but  still  very  much  interested  in  newspaper- 
ing. His  responsibilities,  as  president  of  the 
printing  company,  provided  him  with  time 
to  spend  with  his  wife,  Dorothy,  and  grow- 
ing family. 

Son  Jim  Joined  the  company  in  1960  an 
shortly  thereafter  accepted  the  presidency. 
Oene  and  Dorothy  headed  for  the  West 
Coast  to  pioneer  a  new  venture  In  electonlcs 
and  television. 

LEADERS  WANT  NEW  PAPER 

Area  business  and  civic  leaders,  not  entire- 
ly satisfied  with  the  services  being  provided 
by  area  newspapers  on  the  North  Shore,  fre- 
quently visited  the  offices  of  Jim  Singer 
throughout  the  1960's  attempting  to  con- 
vince him  to  begin  publication  of  an  inde- 
pendent paper.  However,  because  of  the 
contract  with  Pioneer-Time  to  publish  that 
company's  Deerfield,  Highland  Park  and 
Lake  Forest  papers,  the  Singers  felt  morally 
obligated  not  to  enter  competition. 

In  1970  Pioneer-Time  withdrew  from  its 
contract  with  Singer  Printing  and  Publish- 
ing Co.  to  print  the  papers,  thus  opening 
the  doors  to  the  Singer  family  to  once  again 
publish  a  news-magazine  on  the  North 
Shore  since  the  non-compete  contract  had 
been  broken. 

The  Singers  seized  the  opportunity  to  get 
back  into  newspaper  publishing.  Jim  called 
a  meeting  of  local  leaders  and  found  wide- 
spread support  for  a  new  publication  that 
would  serve  the  needs  of  merchants  who 
wanted  their  messages  to  be  read  in  all  the 
households  in  the  area. 

The  Mail-Advertiser  was  bom.  It  was  im- 
possible to  develop  a  staff  on  such  short 
notice,  so  the  re-newed  publishing  efforts  of 
the  Singer  family  were  exclusively  devoted 
to  advertising  matter.  The  Highland  Park 
Mall-Advertiser  was  first,  followed  by  simi- 
lar publications  in  Olencoe,  Deerfield, 
Northbrook.  Wilmette  and  Winnetka. 

Still,  the  poUdes  of  Mr.  Black  ran 
through  Gene  Singer's  thoughts  and  less 
than  two  years  after  the  first  issues  of  the 
Mail-Advertiser  came  off  the  press,  the 
Singers  decided  to  publish  a  full-fledged 
weekly  news-magazine  In  Lake  Forest. 


"At  a  series  of  meetings  with  Lake  Forest 
and  Lake  Bluff  residents  we  learned  that 
they  weren't  very  happy  with  the  manner  in 
which  local  news  was  being  treated  by  the 
existing  publication,"  said  Gene  Singer, 
"and  we  were  pledged  the  support  of  the 
community  if  we  would  agree  to  begin  pub- 
lishing a  newspaper." 

PAPERS  GO  rcix  service 

Publish  they  did— sending  the  news  and 
advertising  of  the  community  to  every 
household.  The  following  year  all  the  other 
Singer  publications  were  converted  to  full- 
service  newspapers,  Initially  distributed  to 
all  households,  and  ultimately  converted  to 
a  subscription  basis. 

Along  the  way.  Singer  Printing  and  Pub- 
lishing acquired  the  "Glenvlew  Times"  and 
started  up  the  Vernon  News-Advertiser  to 
complement  the  Highland  Park  Mall-Adver- 
tiser, Olencoe  Mail-Advertiser,  Lake  Forest 
Lake  Bluff  News-Advertiser.  Deerfield 
News-Advertiser,  Northbrook  News-Adver- 
tiser, Wilmette  News-Advertiser  and  Win- 
netka News- Advertiser. 

The  most  recent  figiires  show  that  the 
Mall-Advertiser  Publications  reach  70.4  per 
cent  of  the  households  in  the  18  communi- 
ties we  serve  on  the  North  Shore,  giving 
these  publications  9.5  per  cent  more  total 
circulation  than  their  nearest  competitor. 

ENDORSEMENTS  AMD  HONORS 

The  dedicated  local  news  policy  and  com- 
plete cooperation  with  all  local  clubs, 
schools,  churches  and  non-profit  organiza- 
tions has  generated  unprecedented  endorse- 
ments, and  In  appreciation  Gene  Singer  has 
been  made  an  honorary  member  of  the 
Glenvlew  Optimist  Club  and  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Highland  Park.  He  was  also  singled 
out  by  the  Lake  Forest  Legion  Post.  Senior 
Citizens,  the  Lake  County  Navy  League  and 
the  Jaycees,  who  also  expressed  their  appre- 
ciation for  his  efforts  in  their  behalf. 

"I  think  we've  proven  once  again  that  the 
basic  policies  ui>on  which  we  started  our 
first  paper  in  1926  are  right  ones  for  the 
19808.  People  demand  a  quality  product  that 
gives  them  objective  news  reporting  and  a 
wealth  of  useful  information  about  their 
community.  That's  what  we're  trying  to  do 
and  will  continue  to  do,"  said  Oene  Singer. 

The  Singer  story  is  one  of  modem-day 
publishing  success:  one  that  is  based  on  the 
determination  to  work  hard,  adhere  to  le- 
gitimate policies  and  always  keep  the  best 
interests  of  the  community  in  mind. 

James  Singer:  Sees  to  the  Futitre:  Attends 
TO  THE  Past 

Newspaper  publishing  today  is  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  among  the  most  com- 
plex of  all  business  ventures,  requiring  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  all  the  "Ins"  and 
"outs"  of  the  Industry,  fast  decisions  and  ac- 
cuirate  long-range  planning,  as  well  as  a  will- 
ingness to  surrender  the  "old"  in  favor  of 
the  latest  technological  advances  for  con- 
verting spoken  words  into  black  ink. 

Although  the  editorial,  advertising  and 
distribution  policies  of  the  publications  pro- 
duced by  Singer  Printing  and  Publishing 
have  remained  rock -solid  during  the  56-year 
history  of  the  company,  production  meth- 
ods have  changed  dramatically. 

The  man  responsible  for  stajrlng  on  top  of 
the  latest  "state  of  the  art"  alterations  to 
newspaper  production  is  Jim  Singer,  compa- 
ny President,  who  sits  in  the  hot  seat  in 
terms  of  hectic  day-to-day  operations  of 
Singer  Printing  and  Publishing. 


HANDLES  THE  DETAILS 


Jim  Singer  has  a  reputation  for  i«»iri«y 
solid  decisions.  He  is  the  compamy  "idea 
man",  responsible  for  the  final  product  and 
the  bottom  line,  who  spends  his  days  gath- 
ering information,  trouble  shooting  and  de- 
ciding on  a  multitude  of  details  necessary 
for  the  quality-attentive  and  cost-efficient 
operation  of  the  publications. 

If  there  is  a  new  production  related  prod- 
uct on  the  market,  Jim  Singer  will  be  there 
to  test  it.  If  there  is  a  strike  in  the  paper 
miUs,  he'll  find  the  newqirint  to  keep  the 
presses  rolling.  If  there  is  a  production 
problem  in  any  department,  he'll  be  there, 
sleeves  rolled  up,  to  help  out.  If  an  employ- 
ee has  personal  problems,  he's  there  with 
suggestions  and  solutions. 

In  short,  Jim  Singer  is  Singer  Printing  & 
Publishing's  "guiding  star",  the  focal  point 
for  the  successful  operation  of  the  company. 

SEES  BRIGHT  PUTURK 

As  could  be  expected.  Jim  Singer  is  a  big 
booster  of  weekly  newspapers.  "I  am  certain 
the  independent  weeUy  can  survive,"  he 
said,  "Because  we  have  several  advantages 
that  the  corporately  controlled  chains  don't 
have.  One  Important  factor  is  our  ability  to 
seize  opportunites  when  they  present  them- 
selves. It's  not  necessary  for  us  to  wade 
through  a  chain  of  managers  and  red  tape 
to  get  to  a  decision. 

"Also,  because  we  are  a  vital  part  of  the 
communities  we  serve,  it  is  much  easier  for 
us,  than  it  Is  for  the  corporate  giants,  to 
produce  the  kinds  of  newspapers  that  inti- 
mately fit  the  readership  needs  of  the 
people.  We  have  the  community  pulse. 

"While  we  don't  have  the  resources  of  a 
large  corporation,  we  also  don't  have  the 
ruthlessness.  We  can  make  decisions  in 
human  terms,  something  the  giants  rarely 
do.  If  there's  a  so-called  'loser*  in  their  hold- 
ings, they'll  simply  ax  it  out  of  the  picture 
without  regard  for  who  or  what  gets  hurt  in 
the  process,"  he  said. 

PUTS  "people  pirst" 

"I  think  our  'people-first'  approach  to 
publishing  is  the  most  important  factor  in 
our  final  product.  We  keep  it  in  mind  from 
start  to  finish  of  the  production  schedule," 
Singer  said. 

He  pointed  to  the  acquistion  of  the  "Glen- 
vlew Times"  as  an  example  of  the  "people- 
first"  company  policy.  ""The  "Times'  was  im- 
portant to  many  residents  of  Glenvlew,  who 
relied  on  it  for  their  weekly  news  and  adver- 
tising information.  We  were  approached  by 
many  of  Its  subscribers  who  aslced  that  we 
acquire  the  paper  so  that  an  independent 
publishing  voice  would  continue  to  be  heard 
in  the  community,"  he  said. 

The  "Glenvlew  times"  was  acquired  by 
Singer  Printing  &  Publishing,  and  continues 
to  offer  Glenvlew  residents  an  alternative  to 
the  "new  Journalism"  which  is  geared  le« 
and  less  to  community  service  and  more  to 
sensationalism  and  controversy.  In  a  recent 
survey  of  residents  by  the  Village  of  Glen- 
vlew. the  "Times"  was  acclaimed  as  the 
weekly  newspi4>er  from  which  a  majority  of 
persons  in  the  village  get  information  on 
Glenvlew  activities. 

stresses  commitment 

"We  have  a  commitment  to  the  communi- 
ties we  serve,  and  that  won't  take  a  back 
seat  to  anything,"  said  Singer. 

Jim  Singer,  42.  Joined  the  o(»npany  in 
1960  after  attending  grade  school  in  High- 
land I>ark  and  Callfomia.  high  school  in 
San  Gabriel,  Calif.,  and  coUege  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  in  Los  Ange- 
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It*.  While  attetuUng  college  he  worked  part 
time  on  a  Los  Angeles  newspaper  as  a  news 
photographer.  One  of  his  photographs  re- 
ceived awards  from  the  California  State 
Press  Assn.  in  1057. 

That  Interest  in  photography  brought 
him  to  the  lithography  camera  room  of  a 
California  publishing  concern,  where  the 
first  high  speed  web-offset  press  and  com- 
puterised typaetting  facilities  were  in  use.  It 
was  here  he  developed  an  intense  interest 
in.  newspaper  production,  and  became  con- 
vinced that  the  future  of  the  publishing  in- 
dustry centered  on  hlghqwed  presses  and 
computerisation. 

nmooociD  wd-offsit 

Am  Singer  introduced  web-offset  printing 
to  the  North  Shore  when  he  became  a 
Singer  Company  officer  in  1960.  At  that 
time  the  process  was  totally  new  to  the  Mid- 
west, and  Singer  devoted  his  energies  to  seU- 
ing  the  concept  and  the  actual  application 
of  the  process  to  the  employees  at  Singer 
Printing.  He  also  establUhed  the  Utho- 
giaphlc  camera  department,  and  headed  the 
camera  and  plate  department  while  others 
were  being  trained  to  assume  those  duties. 

Computerised  typesetting  was  introduced 
at  the  Singer  plant  early  in  the  19608  and 
through  the  years  employees  have  worked 
with  five  different  typesetting  systems  in  a 
constant  attempt  to  upgrade  quality  and 
speed.  All  of  the  systems  have  come  at  the 
direct  urging  of  Jim  Singer,  and  all  have 
succeeded  in  upgrading  the  publications. 

As  for  the  future.  Singer  is  optimistic.  "I 
can  see  no  reasons  for  the  decline  of  the 
weekly  newspaper."  he  said,  "granted,  many 
daily  papers  have  closed  and  others  are  In 
serious  trouble,  but  that's  because  of  televi- 
sion news,  national  magazines  and  radio  as 
well  as  an  alarming  trend  that  has  taken 
some  publishers  away  from  community  serv- 
ice as  their  prime  consideration, 
nrr  servick  fikst 

"The  solid  weekly  papers  that  put  commu- 
nity service  first  wUl  survive  because  they 
continue  to  be  the  only  legitimate  source  of 
information  on  local  hivpenings,  ranging 
from  births  to  deaths  to  taxes  to  sports  and 
entertainment.  Those  editors  and  publishers 
who  continue  to  place  total  emphasis  on 
community  news  will  ride  out  these  difficult 
economic  times  and  be  all  that  much  strong- 
er for  it,"  Singer  said. 

"The  publisher  of  tomorrow's  newspaper 
won't  forget  the  basic  precepts  upon  which 
success  in  this  business  depends,  and  will 
pay  close  attention  to  the  latest  develop- 
ments in  technology  which  are  geared  to 
speed  up  and  simplify  the  production  proc- 
ess," he  said. 

A  mix  of  the  best  of  the  old  and  the  new, 
that's  Jim  Singer's  credo.* 


WAGINO  WAR  OVER  THE 
PREVAILINO  WAGE 

HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

orMAim 

m  THS  HOUSK  OF  RKPaCSEMTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1982 
•  Mr.  EMERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
confront  the  double-edged  dilemma  of 
rising  unemplojnnent  and  unmanage- 
able Federal  deficits,  there  is  one  ele- 
ment of  current  Federal  law  which 
could  provide  a  source  of  help  for  both 
problems.  The  faU  1981  edition  of  the 
Harvard  Political  Review  contains  an 


article  by  Kirk  Jenidns  which  presents 
the  case  b«ing  made  for  repeal  of  the 
Davis-Bacoh  prevailing  wage  statutes. 

I  commend  this  article  and  consider- 
ation of  tlte  issue  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  who  share  in  the  desire 
to  lower  tile  deficit  and  increase  em- 
ployment. ■  Repeal  of  Davis-Bacon 
could  contiibute  significantly  to  both 
these  objectives. 

Wacihg  W^  Ovkr  thx  Prevaiurg  Wage 

Few  lssue<  could  unite  Common  Cause 
and  the  United  SUtes  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. The  New  York  Times  and  Wall 
Street  Jourtial  seldom  march  under  the 
same  banner.  Economists  Walter  Heller  and 
Alan  Greenspan  rarely  see  eye  to  eye.  Yet  In 
the  past  yeal  each  one  has  called  for  repeal 
of  the  Davii-Bacon  Act,  one  of  the  most 
venerable  relics  of  the  wave  of  labor  laws 
passed  during  the  Depression  era. 

According  to  Davis-Bacon,  any  construc- 
tion contract  of  more  than  $2,000  let  by  the 
federal  government  must  be  performed  by  a 
contractor  paying  the  "prevailing  wage  of 
the  local  area."  The  bill  was  ostensibly 
passed  to  prevent  federal  contracts  from 
going  to  substandard  contractors  paying 
their  employees  very  low  wages  and  subject- 
ing them  to  poor  working  conditions.  In 
1931.  its  sponsors  charged  that  many  firms 
toured  the  country,  housing  destitute  labor- 
ers in  cabins  and  taking  federal  contracts 
from  local  fi^ms. 

Many  economists  feel  that  it  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  explain  the  bitter  opposition  of  labor 
unions  to  any  changes  in  Davis-Bacon.  Ac- 
cording to  farmer  Labor  Secretary  Ray  Mar- 
shall, Davlp-Bacon's  'prevailing  wage" 
standards  h^Ip  prop  up  union  monopolies. 
The  American  Enterprise  Institute  (AEI) 
believes  the  Labor  E>epartment  itself  has 
contributed  to  this  fact  through  a  willful 
misinterpretation  of  the  Act.  Wage  determi- 
nations, according  to  an  AEI  study,  are  fre- 
quently taken  "from  areas  other  than  those 
in  which  the  work  Is  being  done— despite 
the  clear  legpal  requirement  that  local  rates 
be  used."  Tfce  study  cites  a  Marine  Corps 
housing  project  in  Quantlco,  Virginia.  The 
wage  determination  was  taken,  not  from 
Quantlco,  but  from  Washington— thirty-five 
miles  away  4nd  light-years  different  in  pay 
scales. 

Because  of  administrative  shortcuts  used 
to  simplify  the  Job  of  wage  determination, 
the  recommended  wage  is  almost  always  the 
union  rate.  According  to  the  Latx>r  Depart- 
ment's "thirty  percent  rule,"  any  time 
thirty  perceat  of  the  workers  in  a  survey  are 
paid  the  sai^e  wage,  that  wage  is  found  to 
be  "prevailing."  Non-union  workers  are  paid 
a  wide  range!  of  rates,  depending  on  skill  and 
experience;  $nion  workers  are  paid  a  single 
negotiated  viage.  so  the  thirty  percent  rule 
favors  the  ^on  wage  even  when  union 
workers  are  In  a  minority.  For  example,  in 
late  1980,  ah  initial  survey  of  electricians  in 
Charleston,  North  Carolina  recommended 
an  hourly  w^e  of  $6.51.  After  one-third  of 
the  electricians  in  the  survey  were  inexpli- 
cably dropped,  the  thirty  percent  rule  was 
invoked  and  the  union  wage  of  $11.85  an 
hour  was  found  to  be  "prevailing."  Union 
officials  note  that  despite  the  fact  that  only 
ten  percent  pf  Charleston's  electricians  are 
actually  unl(  inlzed,  the  surveyed  population 
was  almost  a  ne-half  union  electricians. 

Opponent!  of  the  Act  point  out  that  legis- 
lation passed  since  Davis-Bacon  has  outdat- 
ed most  of  the  arguments  In  support  of  the 
law.  In  1931.  construction  workers  had  little 
legal  protection  against  the  kind  of  abuses 
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which  unions  cite  Since  that  time,  however, 
the  federal  and  stjate  governments  have  en- 
acted minimum  Wage  and  unemployment 
compensation  lawn  as  well  as  strict  legisla- 
tion regarding  th*  conditions  and  safety  of 
employment.  In  jaddltion,  tough  procure- 
ment laws  are  o«  the  books  designed  ex- 
pressly to  protect  the  government  from  un- 
scrupulous contactors  and  shoddy  work- 
manship. 

Estimates  of  tie  inflationary  impact  of 
Davis-Bacon  vary  widely.  According  to  a 
report  finished  early  in  1980  by  the  Carter 
Council  of  Econcpilc  Advisors  but  not  re- 
leased until  the  Reagan  administration  took 
office,  "in  each  of  the  thirteen  cities  where 
wage  data  was  available.  Davis-Bacon 
minima  were  significantly  above  going  rates 
in  the  local  labor  market  for  similar  work." 
Most  economists  estimate  repeal  of  the  Act 
would  result  In  a  yearly  saving  of  more  than 
one  billion  dollars.  The  full  economic  cost  of 
the  Act,  however,  may  well  be  several  times 
that.  A  growing  number  of  contractors 
simply  boycott  aQ  federal  Jobs  because  of 
the  disruptive  effects  of  having  to  pay  em- 
ployees at  a  fedenal  Job  more  than  employ- 
ees at  a  private  Job.  The  net  result  is  re- 
duced competition  and  increased  cost  for 
government  construction.  In  addition,  the 
maintenance  of  artificially  high  wages  for 
federal  Jobs  pulls  labor  away  from  private 
Jobs,  tending  to  raise  wages  and  increase 
costs  on  private  w^rk. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO) 
has  recently  concluded  that  Davis-Bacon  is 
impossible  to  administer.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment is  responsible  for  determinations  in 
over  3,000  counties  for  nineteen  trades  on 
four  different  typ^s  of  construction— a  theo- 
retical total  of  over  228,000  separate  Judge- 
ments. The  limitations  of  having  only 
eighty  staff  members  to  make  these  deter- 
minations has  mgde  the  "prevailing  wage" 
terribly  Inconsistent.  In  the  same  year  dif- 
ferent wage  rates  have  been  set  for  identical 
Jobs  In  identical  locations.  The  Labor  De- 
patrtment's  administrative  law  Judges  have 
been  forced  to  overrule  many  determina- 
tions l>ecause  of  these  problems.  GAO  made 
no  bones  about  Itj:  "the  Davis-Bacon  Act  Is 
no  longer  needed  ind  should  be  repealed." 

Pressure  is  building  for  repeal.  Of  the 
forty  states  withj  their  own  "little  Davis- 
Bacon"  laws,  foi«-  have  recently  repealed 
their  sUtutes,  while  repeal  bills  have  been 
introduced  in  another  seventeen  states. 
Four  separate  federal  repeal  bills  have  al- 
ready been  introduced.  In  the  Senate,  fresh- 
man Republican  Don  Nickles.  who  promised 
to  seek  repeal  of  the  Act  during  his  1980 
campaign,  is  noW  chairman  of  the  Labor 
subcommittee  responsible  for  the  Act.  and 
enjoys  the  support  of  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Conunittae  chairman  Orrin  Hatch. 
As  yet,  the  Reagan  administration,  wary  of 
worsening  an  already  shaky  relationship 
with  union  leaders,  has  favored  only  cosmet- 
ic changes  in  the{  Act.  Opponents  promise, 
however,  that  they  will  settle  for  nothing 
less  than  repeaL« 
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HON.  RONNIE  G.  FUPPO 

OP  ALABAMA 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLIPPO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
protest  the  administration's  action  to 
increase  our  contribution  to  the 
United  Nations  by  12  percent,  at  the 
same  time  we  are  cutting  vital  services 
to  the  bone. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  says  the 
United  States  has  agreed  to  increase 
its  contribution  to  the  staggering  total 
of  $1,000,000,000,  while  cutting  such 
programs  as  student  aid,  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  senior  citizen 
meals  on  wheels,  highway  construc- 
tion, price  supports  for  farmers  and 
even  social  security  benefits. 

Our  own  U.N.  Ambassador,  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick,  says  "Our  influence  at 
the  U.N.  is  trivial,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  contribute  $1  billion  a  year." 

Need  I  point  out  that  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  was  appointed  by  this  ad- 
ministration. 

The  State  Department's  Mark  E>iel- 
man  told  a  Senate  subcommittee  that 
the  Reagan  administration  intends  to 
back  only  groups  that  practice  fiscal 
restraint.  "We  have  made  it  clear  at 
meetings  throughout  this  past  year 
that  international  organizations 
cannot  operate  under  the  illusion  that 
they  are  immune  from  the  economic 
pressures  and  constraints  of  the 
times,"  Edelman  said. 

I  would  also  point  out  that  the 
Soviet  Union,  with  two  of  its  republics 
as  separate  members,  has  tliree  votes 
in  the  U.N.  General  Assembly.  The 
United  States  has  only  one.  Ironically, 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  two  satellites 
contribute  only  13  percent  of  the  U.N. 
budget,  while  the  United  States  con- 
tributes 25  percent— almost  twice  as 
much. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  nearly 
30  U.N.  officials  receive  salaries  of 
more  than  $100,000.  We  are  also  con- 
tributing to  programs  that  people  in 
this  country  would  have  difficulty  pro- 
nouncing let  alone  imderstanding  such 
as  the  "International  Office  for  Epi- 
zootics." 

We  are  asked  to  contribute  more  to 
the  U.N.  at  a  time  when  it  has  become 
the  biggest  and  most  vocal  anti- Ameri- 
can forum  in  the  world.  At  the  same 
time  it  is  harboring  the  biggest  nest  of 
Soviet  spies  and  protecting  their  ac- 
tivities with  diplomatic  immunity. 

Good  ole  Uncle  Sap. 
It's  time  to  yank  the  purse  string  on 
the  U.N.  and  stop  funding  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  goals  that  are  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  the  United  States. 
This  country  would  be  hard-pressed  to 
point    to    one    positive    contribution 


from  this  infamous  organization,  even 
though  it  is  located  in  our  largest  city. 
At  a  time  when  we  are  cutting  good 
programs  that  help  our  own  people, 
let  us  not  throw  money  at  an  organiza- 
tion that  has  never  helped  Americans 
and  probably  never  shall.* 


NEED  FOR  EXPORT  TOOLS 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS.  JR. 

OF  DBLAWARX 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, exports  are  vitally  important  to  our 
American  economy.  One  of  every  eight 
manufacturing  Jobs,  and  one  of  every 
three  agricultural  Jobs,  are  related  to 
exports. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  U.S. 
share  of  world  trade  has  been  steadily 
declining.  This  is  particularly  unfortu- 
nate since  it  is  clear  that  many  Ameri- 
can products  could  be  very  competitive 
in  the  world  market. 

Very  few  of  our  smaller  manufactur- 
ing firms  have  ever  engaged  in  export- 
ing. In  most  cases,  these  smaller  firms 
simply  have  found  the  giant  leap  into 
unfamiliar  territory  too  complicated 
and  too  expensive. 

On  the  other  hand,  our  trading  part- 
ners, especially  Japan  and  the  West- 
em  European  countries,  have  pros- 
pered. One  of  the  reasons  they  have 
been  successful  in  the  aggressive  world 
market  has  been  their  development  of 
export  trading  companies.  American 
companies  must  be  given  the  tools  to 
compete  effectively  with  our  trading 
partners.  Legislation,  already  ap- 
proved by  the  other  body,  and  now 
being  considered  by  three  House  com- 
mittees, would  facilitate  the  develop- 
ment of  U.S.  Export  Trading  Compa- 
nies. I  urge  the  committees  to  com- 
plete their  work  as  soon  as  possible 
and  bring  the  legislation  to  the  floor 
so  that  this  valuable  export  tool  will 
be  available  to  provide  a  much-needed 
increase  in  the  number  of  American 
Jobs.* 


CONGRESSIONAL       SALUTE       TO 
THE  HONORABLE  RALPH 

WEISS  OP  NEW  JERSEY  "PAUL 
HARRIS  FELLOW,"  ROTARY 
CLUB  OF  HALEDON 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OrmW  JKRSBT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday, 
June  11  the  residents  of  Haledon,  my 
Eighth  Congressional  District  and 
State  of  New  Jersey  will  Join  together 
with  our  fellow  Rotarians  in  testimony 
to  an  outstanding  businessman,  com- 
munity leader,  distinguished  citizen 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Ralph 


Weiss  of  Haledon,  NJ.,  whose  stand- 
ards of  excellence  throughout  his  life- 
time have  earned  him  the  moat  highly 
coveted  honor  of  being  chosen  the 
"Paul  Harris  Fellow"  of  the  Rotary 
Club  of  Haledon— the  highest  award 
that  Rotary  can  bestow  upon  any  of 
its  members.  I  Imow  that  you  and  our 
colleagues  here  in  the  Congress  will 
want  to  join  with  me  in  extending  our 
heartiest  congratulations  to  Ralph 
Weiss  and  share  the  pride  of  his  good 
wife  Charlotte,  son  Alan,  and  daugh- 
ter-in-law Diane  in  celebrating  this 
milestone  of  achievements  in  their 
family  endeavors. 

The  Rotary  Club  of  Haledon  is  one 
of  our  Nation's  most  prestigious  affili- 
ates of  Rotary  International  whose 
motto:  "We  make  a  living  by  what  we 
get  ...  we  make  a  life  by  what  we 
give"— "Service  above  Self'- and  their 
good  deeds  in  helping  others,  young 
and  adults  alike,  have  served  to  inspire 
all  of  us.  Ralph  Weiss  has  by  his  ex- 
ample and  lifetime  of  dedication  to 
these  same  true  American  ideals  per- 
sonified exemplary  leadership  in  his 
outstanding  responsible  service  to  our 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph's  personal  com- 
mitment to  the  economic,  social,  and 
cultural  enhancement  of  our  commu- 
nity has  been  a  way  of  life  for  him.  He 
was  bom  in  Paterson,  N.J..  attended 
Paterson  Boys  High  School  and  grad- 
uated with  the  first  graduating  class 
of  Eastside  High  School. 

The  story  of  our  "Paul  Harris 
Fellow"  Ralph  is  truly  an  epic  in  our 
American  heritage  where  success  is 
within  the  promise  of  men  like  Ralph 
who  have  the  zest  for  pursuing  what  is 
within  one's  heart,  matched  with  the 
determination  and  sincerity  of  purpose 
to  always  do  the  best  in  everything 
one  sets  out  to  do. 

Ralph  worked  at  Johnson-Cuman 
Lumber  Yard  in  Paterson  for  the  fi- 
nancial means  to  put  himself  through 
even  classes  at  New  York  University 
and  in  1929  graduated  NYU  magna 
cum  laude  with  a  B.A.  degree  in  ac- 
counting. He  continued  working  at  the 
lumber  yard  as  combination  account- 
ant and  yard  hand  while  workhig 
nights  and  weekends  in  his  father's 
real  estate  and  insurance  business.  In 
1947  Ralph  left  the  lumber  yard  and 
Joined  the  insurance  and  real  estate 
firm  of  John  Weiss  &  Co.,  on  a  full- 
time  basis. 

Mr.  Weiss  has  been  a  leading  and 
active  participant  in  the  business  com- 
mimity  throughout  Haledon  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey.  He  diligently  pur- 
sued his  professional  career  goals  and 
objectives  and  in  1972  was  elected 
president  of  John  Weiss  &  Co.  and 
Mutual  Underwriters  Agency,  Inc.  In 
1975  he  was  designated  chairman  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  John  Weiaa  ic 
Co.  and  Mutual  Underwriters  Agency, 
Inc.  It  is  important  to  note  that  his 
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professional  expertise  earned  him  ap- 
pointment by  the  courts  on  over  20  oc- 
casions to  serve  as  a  condemnation 
commissioner. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ralph  has  also  made 
an  outstanding  contribution  in  pro- 
moting and  encouraging  community 
Improvements  and  has  actively  partici- 
pated in  many  charitable  and  civic  en- 
deavors to  help  improve  the  social  and 
cultural  endeavors  of  our  community. 
State,  and  Nation.  He  was  president  of 
the  Patterson  Exchange  Club  and  was 
amwinted  to  and  served  over  20  years 
on  the  Haledon  Board  of  Adjustment. 
serving  as  chairman  for  15  years.  He 
was  the  organizer  and  first  chairman 
of  the  Haledon  Planning  Board  where 
he  served  for  over  18  years.  In  1958  he 
was  president  and  State  director  of  the 
Passaic  County  Board  of  Realtors.  In 
1976  he  became  president  of  the  Hale- 
don Rotary  Club. 

He  has  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  of  Saint  Casimir's 
Roman  Catholic  Church  and  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Realtors,  he  has  main- 
tained membership  in  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Accountants,  the  Inde- 
pendent Fee  Appraisers  of  America, 
the  Professional  Insurance  Agents  As- 
sociation, and  the  Mutual  Insurance 
Agents  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  our  great  country  and  the 
good  deeds  of  our  people  who  have 
made  our  representative  democracy 
second  to  none  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  world,  I  appreciate  the 
opportimity  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  all  of  his 
good  deeds.  I  know  you  will  want  to 
Join  with  the  Rotary  Club  of  Haledon. 
N.J.,  in  honoring  our  good  friend 
Ralph  as  an  outstanding  citizen  and 
great  American.  We  do  indeed  salute 
the  Haledon  Rotary  Club's  "Paul 
Harris  Fellow"— the  Honorable  Ralph 
Weiss.* 


PHYSICAL  HANDICAP  NO  OBSTA- 
CLE TO  ACADEMIC  ACHIEVE- 
MEST,  LOU  STERNBURG 

AWARDED       DOCTORATE       AT 
BRANDEIS 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

or  mw  TORK 

IH  THE  HO0SZ  OF  REPEZSXMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  May  23.  at  the  commence- 
ment exercises  of  Brandeis  University. 
my  alma  mater,  I  witnessed  the  culmi- 
nation of  an  amazing  story  which  is  a 
towering  affirmation  of  the  human 
spirit,  and  of  the  role  of  a  university  in 
aiding  students  to  reach  their  full  po- 
tential. 

Lou  Stemburg,  of  Newton.  Mass.,  re- 
ceived a  Ph.  D.  in  psychology  from 
Brandeis  University  at  its  31st  com- 


mencement ion  Sunday,  May  23,  4 
years  after  6eing  awarded  a  master's 
degree  by  thf  same  institution. 

Mr.  Stemburg,  who  is  57  years  old. 
also  is  a  graduate  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  its  Wharton  School 
(1950).  Froni  1950  to  1955  he  worked 
as  a  manufacturer's  representative.  In 
1955,  at  thej  age  of  30,  he  contacted 
polio.  The  ^disease  rendered  him  a 
quadriplegic  and  unable  to  breathe 
without  an  ifon  lung.  He  was  allowed 
to  leave  the  hospital  in  1956  only  after 
he  had  learned  an  alternative  method 
of  breathing  which  he  could  employ  in 
case  a  power  failure  cut  off  his  iron 
lung.  I 

Soon  aftet  returning  home  to  his 
wife  and  tw^  children,  he  became  in- 
terested in  Creative  writing  to,  in  his 
words,  find  out  what  makes  people 
tick;  and  whut  makes  me  tick.  Not  sat- 
isfied with  \ifhat  he  was  producing,  he 
contacted  then  Brandeis  president, 
now  chanc^lor,  Abram  Sachar  and 
soon  after  a  member  of  the  Brandeis 
faculty  was  :making  periodic  visits  to 
discuss  writiiig  with  him. 

Interest  in  writing  and  motivation 
led  him  to  psychology.  He  arranged  to 
take  accredited  courses  in  psychology 
by  delivery '  of  taped  classroom  lec- 
tures. In  tUis  manner  he  completed 
the  equivalMit  of  a  B.A.  in  psychology. 

Mr.  StemUurg  came  to  the  attention 
of  James  I<u:kner,  chairman  of  the 
Brandeis  psychology  department,  who 
visited  him  (nd  encouraged  him  to  try 
for  advanced  degrees  in  Lackner's 
field,  psycltolinguistics.  The  same 
taping  arrangement  was  set  up.  In  ad- 
dition, Lackner  visited  him  once  a 
week  to  do  Oontrol  experiments  in  the 
subject  of  Mr.  Stemburg's  thesis 
which  concerns  the  relationship  of 
speech  and  ideas  to  the  individut^'s 
intake  of  ajr.  Since  Mr.  Stemburg's 
intake  of  air  is  not  self-induced  but 
controlled  by  outside  forces,  he  is  full 
author  and  part  subject  of  his  Ph.  D. 
thesis.  I 

Having  befn  an  athlete  before  his  ill- 
ness and  still  intensely  interested  in 
sports,  he  h«s  already  applied  his  new 
psychological  knowledge  in  developing 
a  test  to  be  used  by  professional  ath- 
letic teams  I  to  determine  whether  a 
prospect  hai  desirable  mental  and  per- 
sonality trass.  The  Boston  Celtics  and 
Patriots  hafe  used  the  test  which  is 
copyrighted. 

He  was  wheeled  up  to  receive  his 
doctorate  and  told  a  cheering  audi- 
ence: "I'd  like  to  congratulate  my 
fellow  classihates,  and  I'd  like  to  thank 
the  University  for  welcoming  me  with 
open  arms."  Thanking  his  wife,  chil- 
dren and  friends,  he  said:  "In  a  very 
real  sense.  I  was  just  a  vehicle  for  the 
combined  efforts  of  all  those  people 
who  made  this  possible." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  the  following 
story  from  ihe  Boston  Globe  to  be  in- 
cluded in  I  today's  Congressional 
Record. 
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(By  Di  me  Lewis) 

Draped  in  blankets  and  shielded  from  the 
rain,  Lou  Stemburg  yesterday  was  awarded 
the  advanced  degree  In  psychology  he  had 
worked  four  years  to  obtain. 

Stemburg,  who  has  been  confined  to  an 
iron  lung  most  of  tt|e  time  since  contracting 
polio  in  1955,  was  atnong  50  students  to  re- 
ceive doctor  of  phil^phy  degrees  at  Bran- 
dels  University. 

"I'd  like  to  congratulate  my  fellow  class- 
mates, and  I'd  like  to  thank  the  university 
for  welcoming  me  with  open  arms,"  the  57- 
year-old  Newton  re^dent  told  the  hundreds 
of  people  yesterdayi  at  the  university's  3l8t 
commencement.       j 

"Without  friendi"  Stemburg  said.  "I 
doubt  that  this  moment  would  have  been 
possible." 

He  was  among  liore  than  800  students 
who  received  degreds  yesterday.  In  addition, 
10  individuals  were  awarded  honorary  de- 
grees, including  conimencement  speaker  Sol 
M.  Linowltz.  negotiator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  treaties;  Sir '  William  Arthur  Lewis, 
winner  of  the  1979  Nobel  Prize  for  econom- 
ics, and  violinist  Itzbak  Perlman. 

In  addressing  the  estimated  5000  persons 
who  attended  the  ceremony,  Llnowitz  urged 
the  graduates  "to  raise  your  voices  as  com- 
mitted, responsible  citizens." 

"The  time  has  cpme  to  halt  the  know- 
nothings,  the  preacners  of  hate,  the  fearful 
ones,  wherever  they  are  and  whoever  they 
are."  he  said.  "They  despoil  the  true  spirit 
of  America  and  blaspheme  its  heritage." 

Honorary  degree*  were  also  awarded  to 
artist  Helen  Frarfkenthaler,  enzyme  re- 
searcher Nathan  Kaplan,  architecture  critic 
Ada  Louise  Huxtable,  chemist  George  B. 
Klstiakowsky,  and  Irving  S.  Shapiro,  former 
chairman  and  chi^f  executive  of  E.I.  du 
Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co. 

Less  than  a  year  before  the  polio  vaccine 
was  first  distributed,  Stemburg,  then  30, 
contracted  the  disease. 

"When  I  came  hc^me  from  the  hospital.  I 
had  a  choice,"  he  bald  in  an  interview.  "I 
could  get  angry,  or  I  could  do  something 
about  it."  1 

His  interest  in  w^ting  and  character  de- 
velopment led  him  io  study  psychology. 

As  he  lay  on  a  chkir  with  a  portable  respi- 
ratory machine,  Stimburg  talked  yesterday 
about  his  thesis  aiid  psycholinguistics— the 
study  of  speech  articulation  patterns  and 
their  relationship  to  the  thought  process 
and  breathing. 

He  said  his  succe^  was  due  In  part  to  the 
support  of  his  wife.!  his  two  children  and  his 
friends. 

"In  a  very  real  s(  nse,  I  was  just  a  vehicle 
for  combined  effort  of  all  of  those  people 
who  made  this  possible,"  he  said.* 
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•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
desire  a  quick  and  stable  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  road  to  peace  is 
would  suggest  a  few 


never  easy  but 
guidelines. 
Lebanon  is  for 


the  Lebanese.  All  na- 


tions should  Witt  draw  their  forces  and 
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leave  the  Lebanese  people  to  solve 
their  problems.  Furthermore,  after 
decades  of  senseless  war,  it  is  time  for 
all  nations  in  the  region  to  come  to  a 
basic  uinderstanding:  Every  nation  has 
the  right  to  exist  and  the  rejectionist 
posture  maintained  for  nearly  40  years 
by  radicals  in  the  Arab  world  can  only 
lead  to  renewed  violence  and  conflict. 

Bordering  nations  and  so-called  refu- 
gees cannot  continue  to  be  permitted 
to  violate  the  borders  of  Israel.  The 
rule  of  law  and  respect  for  national 
frontiers  must  become  accepted  prac- 
tice by  all  nations  in  the  Middle  East. 
All  parties  must  adhere  to  the  guid- 
ance set  forth  in  U.N.  Resolution  242 
and  recognize  the  integrity  of  one  an- 
other's borders.  The  Arab  States  must 
understand  that  Israel  exists  and  must 
learn  to  deal  with  that  nation  in  ac- 
cordance with  commonly  accepted  dip- 
lomatic practice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firmly  hope  that 
something  positive  will  result  from  the 
current  renewal  of  conflict  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  world's  attention  has 
once  more  been  focused  on  the  prob- 
lem, and  as  we  try  and  analyze  the  sit- 
uation, a  basic  fact  emerges:  Arab  na- 
tions have  for  the  most  part  rejected 
the  right  of  Israel  to  exist  and  have 
consistently  promoted  efforts  to 
topple  that  nation. 

For  a  framework  of  peace  to  emerge 
in  the  region,  the  rule  of  law  must  pre- 
vail. As  a  first  step.  I  believe  that  it  is 
essential  that  all  nations  in  the  region 
recognize  the  right  of  all  other  states 
to  exist.  This  would  be  a  major  contri- 
bution toward  creation  of  an  environ- 
ment conducive  to  a  peaceful  resolu- 
tion of  the  problems  that  have  lead  to 
renewed  outbreaks  of  conflict.  The  in- 
tegrity of  Israel  has  been  a  consistent 
foundation  on  which  American  foreign 
policy  is  based.  This  is  fully  in  accord- 
ance with  normal  International  diplo- 
matic practice  and  must  also  become 
the  touchstone  for  Arab  relations  with 
the  nation  of  Israel.* 
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"WORLD  COLLABORATION  OR 
ANNTHniA-nON?" 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

OF  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 
•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mildred 
Pressman,  an  octogenarian  concerned 
about  the  future  of  world  peace,  has 
written  the  following  remarks  in  re- 
sponse to  discussions  about  nuclear 
policy.  She  calls  upon  "all  nations  to 
consider  giving  up  some  of  their  sover- 
eignty to  the  United  Nations  and  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  in  the 
interest  of  saving  the  family  of  man." 
I  would  like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  reflect  upon 
the  insights  of  this  remarkable  Nevad- 
an  who  has  witnessed  nearly  a  century 
of  a  world  plagued  by  war. 


WORU)  COLLABOKATIOII  OR  AmRRnjlTION? 
"IT'S  UP  TO  TOU  AND  MB,  MT  PUIMD!" 

In  preparation  for  the  forthcoming 
United  Nations  Second  Special  Session  on 
World  Disarmament,  scheduled  to  take 
place  on  American  soil  at  UN  Headquarters 
in  New  Tork  from  June  7  to  July  9.  1982,  I 
have  a  suggestion:  I  would  like  to  see  every 
statesman,  every  religious  leader,  every  po- 
litical leader— including  Chairman  Brezhnev 
and  the  members  of  his  Presidium  as  well  as 
President  Reagan  and  his  advisers— and  all 
other  heads  of  government  and  their  advis- 
ers, upon  arising  each  momlng,  repeat  si- 
lently to  him  or  herself  the  following  words: 

(By  Sy  Miller  and  JiU  Jackson) 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth 
And  let  it  begin  with  me; 
Let  there  be  peace  on  earth. 
The  peace  that  was  meant  to  be. 
With  God  as  our  Father, 
Brothers  all  are  we. 
Let  me  walk  with  my  brother 
In  perfect  harmony. 

Let  peace  begin  with  me. 
Let  this  be  the  moment  now. 
With  ev'ry  step  I  take. 
Let  this  be  my  solemn  vow: 

To  take  each  moment  and  live 

Each  moment 

In  peace  entemally. 

Let  there  be  peace  on  earth 

And  let  it  begin  with  me. 

It's  up  to  you  and  me,  my  friend 
It's  up  to  you  and  me 
If  there's  ever  to  be  any  peace  on  earth 
It's  up  to  you  and  me. 

This  simple  thought,  "Let  There  Be  Peace 
On  Earth  and  Let  It  Begin  With  Me."  was 
first  bom  one  summer  evening  in  1955  when 
a  group  of  180  teenagers  of  all  religions  and 
creeds  gathered  on  a  mountain  top  close  to 
Los  Angeles,  locked  arms,  formed  a  circle 
and  sang  this  song.  It  has  since  continued  to 
travel  from  person  to  person,  each  deter- 
mined to  become  a  note  in  a  song  of  under- 
standing and  peace  free  from  fear  and  total- 
ly satisfied.  Among  the  most  well-luiown 
groups  associated  with  this  Peace  Song  is 
the  International  Children's  Choir.  "There 
is  something  about  the  words  that  gives  per- 
sonal worth  and  dignity  to  each  human 
being." 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  these  words  were  to 
be  repeated  by  every  American  in  the  si- 
lence of  one's  own  soul,  and  over  the 
months  ahead  spread  to  people  the  world 
over— each  in  his  own  tongue— that  it  could 
result  in  such  a  ground  swell  of  positive 
thinking  and  feeling  that  all  world  leaders 
would  unanimously  agree,  along  with  the 
delegates  to  the  forthcoming  World  Disar- 
manent  (inference,  to  substitute  for  the 
war  machine,  the  United  Nations  world 
peace-keeping  machine. 

Assuredly,  any  nation  with  a  superiority 
of  nuclear  weapons  could  brag  at  the  end  of 
a  nuclear  war:  We  killed  you  more  times 
than  you  klUeiTus.  Cheers!  We  are  the  win- 
ners! To  us  belongs  the  spoils— a  bit  of  un- 
poisoned  food,  some  uncontaminated  water, 
and  a  little  air  we  have  found  fit  to  breathe 
for  awhile! 

Three  years  before  World  War  n  ended, 
statesmen  dreamed  of  a  United  Nations  or- 
ganization made  up  of  all  nations,  great  and 
small,  which  would  be  capable  of  guarding 
mankind  from  ever  again  experiencing  an- 
other world  holocaust.  It  is  most  regrettable 
that  the  word  "peace"  and  this  determina- 
tion to  develop  and  to  use  only  peaceful 
means  to  help  arbitrate  and  to  settle  differ- 


ences between  nations  has  so  completely 
fled  from  the  minds  of  so  many  stateamen 
of  our  day. 

World  military  expenditures  in  1978 
amounted  to  close  to  five  himdred  billion 
dollars.  The  U.S.  Budget  Outlays  for  Na- 
tional Defense  and  Veterans  Benefits  have 
almost  tripled  since  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  was  adopted  in  1945,  from 
101.5  billion  in  1950  to  an  estimated  288.4 
billion  in  1982  (in  constant  1972  dollan). 
The  Defense-Related  Outlay  for  Reseanh 
and  Development  has  increased  from  8.2  bil- 
Uon  in  1955  to  an  estimated  69.1  billion  In 
1981. 

Many  like  to  put  the  blame  for  wars  and 
persecutions  on  God  and  reject  the  idea 
that  man  makes  his  own  world.  Courageous 
men  and  women  abolished  slavery  in  our 
country  a  century  and  a  half  ago.  Through 
mankind's  conscious  and  determined  re-edu- 
cation of  how  to  live  in  a  safe  world,  man 
has  the  power  within  him  to  also  abolish 
the  institution  of  war. 

When  the  Charter  of  the  United  Nattons 
was  drawn  up  in  1945,  there  were  less  than  a 
dozen  nuclear  weapons  in  the  world.  The 
first  proposal  for  stopping  nuclear  weapon 
tests  was  made  with  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  when  A  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  was  signed  in  1963  by  Great  Britain, 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
prohibited  nuclear  weapon  testing  in  the  at- 
mosphere. In  outer  space  and  under  water. 
But  the  two  other  permanent  members  on 
the  UN  Security  Council.  France  and  China 
have  refused  to  approve  the  treaty.  Both 
have  continued  to  test  atomic  weapons  and 
have  in  fact  negated  this  atomic  test  ban 
treaty  between  the  Soviet  Union  and  our 
country  and  Great  Britain.  No  delegate  at 
the  UN  Charter  Conference  held  in  San 
Francisco  in  1945  expected  that  these  five 
great  super-powers,  who  unitedly  defeated 
the  conspiracy  of  the  Axis  powers  to  rule 
the  world,  would  ever  separate. 

Almost  40  years  have  passed  since  the 
United  Nations  charter  was  adopted  and  the 
United  Nations  Disarmament  Committee 
was  given  the  task  to  reduce  the  use  of  ar- 
maments on  this  globe.  The  original  goal  of 
the  Disarmament  Committee  has  taken  the 
reverse  direction.  The  nuclear  freeze  which 
most  peace  organizations  recommend,  is  but 
an  interim  solution  until  the  peimanoit 
cure— total  disarmament  is  achieved  and  the 
United  Nations  organization  is  given  the 
power  of  law  and  the  unanimous  moral  sup- 
port of  its  members  to  enforce  all  interna- 
tional human  rights  agreements  pasMd  by 
the  UN  General  Assembly  to  come  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  each  member  nation  for 
the  benefit  of  their  own  people,  which  Is  not 
true  today. 

At  this  time  when  the  human  race  is  so 
close  to  extinction,  would  it  not  be  better 
for  aU  nations  to  consider  giving  up  some  <rf 
their  sovereignty  to  the  United  Nattons  and 
the  International  Court  of  Justice  In  the  in- 
terest of  saving  the  family  of  man? 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS  DESERVE 
A  CHANCE 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  nw  Touc 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSSNTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  appreci- 
ating the  interest  of  many  of  my  col- 
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leagues  in  the  issue  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its. I  wish  to  bring  a  very  timely  article 
on  this  issue  which  recently  appeared 
in  the  Rldgewood  Times.  This  article, 
by  Dr.  Howard  L.  Hurwitz,  presents 
some  compelling  observations  about 
tuition  tax  credits,  an  issue  which  has 
generated  an  intense  amount  of 
debate  in  the  education  community. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Ekluca- 
tion  and  Labor  Committee  since  my 
election  to  Congress  in  1968,  I  believe 
that  my  record  In  support  of  programs 
which  benefit  our  public  school  system 
in  this  Nation  is  clear.  Support  for  tui- 
tion tax  credits  cannot  be  miscon- 
strued as  support  for  private  education 
over  public  education— such  an  argu- 
ment is  specious  and  ill-conceived.  To 
assimie  that  adoption  of  such  legisla- 
tion would  drive  chUdren  from  public 
schools  into  private  schools  in  droves 
is  a  gross  exaggeration  of  fact.  Finally, 
to  argue  that  tuition  tax  credits  are  a 
violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution  is, 
quite  simply,  putting  the  cart  before 
the  horse.  It  is  not  the  role  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  decide  the  relative  consti- 
tutional merits  of  this  issue.  To  pre- 
judge an  issue  that  must' be  left  to  the 
courts  is  to  Interject  a  red  herring  into 
a  debate  which  has  no  place  there. 

I  command  the  following  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  In  an- 
ticipation of  tuition  tax  legislation 
which  the  administration  plans  to 
submit  to  Congress  later  this  month,  I 
hope  these  ideas  will  stimulate  intelli- 
gent and  thoughtful  debate  In  the 
months  ahead: 
[From  the  Rldgewood  Times,  May  13, 1982] 

(By  Dr.  Howard  L.  Hurwitz) 
Will  the  Real  Tvitiok  Tax  CRKDn  Issue 

StahdUp? 
Tuition  tax  credits  are  again  being  dan- 
gled before  parents  of  parochial  and  private 
school  chUdren  in  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools. 

The  dangled  bait  is  perceived  by  teachers' 
union  leaders  as  a  neutron  bomb  that.  If 
dropped,  wiU  obliterate  the  public  schools. 

The  tax  credits  are  seen  by  most  church 
and  private  school  people  as  long  overdue  fi- 
nancial  aid.  Some  4.000,000  children  attend 
non-public  schools,  although  their  parents 
pay  taxes  for  support  of  the  public  schools. 
In  Congress,  the  big  names  behind  tuition 
tax  credits  are  Senators  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynlhan  (D-NY)  and  Robert  Packwood 
(R-Oregon).  Their  bill  seemed  to  take  on 
new  life  when  Ron&ld  Reagan  entered  the 
White  House.  For  over  a  year,  however,  the 
bill  barely  breathed  as  the  President  ad- 
dressed himself  to  weightier  Issues. 

Now,  however,  the  President  announced 
before  the  National  Catholic  Education  As- 
sociation that  enactment  of  a  tuition  tax 
credit  bill  is  among  his  priorities.  His  bill 
eliminates  aid  to  parents  of  youths  who 
attend  private  colleges. 

The  administration  bill  calls  for  a  >100  tax 
credit  in  1983,  $300  in  1984,  and  the  maxi- 
mum projected  peak  of  $500  In  1985.  Public 
school  leaden  see  a  $1.5  billion  dent  in  the 
national  budget  in  1985.  You  might  think 
from  their  outcry  that  this  addition  to  the 
trillion-dollar  national  debt  would  plunge 
the  nation  into  penury. 


Even  Senatoij  Robert  Dole  (R-Kansas), 
who  favors  the  l^iU  in  principle,  has  declared 
his  opposition  tto  it  because  the  nation 
cannot  afford  tt^  outlay  in  a  time  of  mount- 
ing deficits.  He  may  be  recalling  the  wisdom 
of  the  late  Senator  Everett  DJrksen  who  re- 
flected that  a  'billion  here  and  a  billion 
there  and  before  you  luiow  it  you're  talking 
about  real  monefir. 

The  real  issiK  has  nothing  to  do  with 
money.  It  is  wie  prestige  of  the  public 
schools  that  isi  at  stake.  If  the  Congress 
chooses  to  aid  parochial  and  private  schools 
at  the  same  time  that  it  is  cutting  back  on 
aid  to  public  schools,  it  will  be  telling  the 
people  something  about  public  schools. 

Public  schools  have  fallen  upon  evil  days. 
There  is  increased  resistance  to  paying  for 
them  at  the  stale  and  local  level.  Their  suc- 
cess record  has 'eroded  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades. Despite  a  common  misconception,  the 
federal  government  has  never  contributed 
more  than  eight  percent  in  any  year  to  the 
total  operating  budget  of  the  schools. 

But  public  schools  remain  the  schools  for 
nine  out  of  10  children.  In  some  cities,  how- 
ever, a  third  or  more  of  the  chUdren  go  to , 
non-public  schools. 

President  Reqgan  believes  that  tuition  tax 
credits  will  stii^ulate  the  public  schools  to 
do  a  better  jobt  Could  be.  I  doubt  whether 
parents  who  nonr  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate schools  will  be  persuaded  to  return  to 
the  public  schaols.  The  great  majority  of 
such  parents  send  their  children  to  parochi- 
al schools  and  iio  so,  in  large  part,  for  reli- 
gious reasons. 

Nor  will  those  parents  who  have  faith  in 
the  public  schools  be  tempted  to  change  to 
private  schools  because  of  the  tax  credit. 
The  credit  is  small  (and  likely  to  remain  so) 
and  will  probat>ly  be  absorbed  by  rises  in 
private  school  tiuition  costs. 

In  the  cours4  of  the  debate  over  the  tax 
credit  bill,  we  shall  be  hearing  more  about 
its  atlleged  unconstitutionality.  There  are 
people,  otherwise  reasonable,  who  actually 
believe  that  thf  credits  represent  a  threat  to 
the  separation)  of  church  and  state.  The 
credits  are  no  tiore  likely  to  build  an  estab- 
lished church  than  are  the  tax  deductions 
for  contributiobs  to  churches. 

Private  scho<As  are  not  likely  to  expand  in 
response  to  tape  credits.  They  are  already 
Jammed  and  most  of  them  are  hard-pressed 
financially.  The  hysteria  of  public  school 
leaders  Is  unwarranted.  A  sob  or  two  might 
be  justified,  if  only  because  passage  of  the 
tuition  tax  creidit  bUl  wUl  be  a  vote  of  no- 
confidence  in  the  public  schools.* 
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LiTURE  EXPORT 
ACT  OF  1982 


TOM  'lAGEDORN 


OFHINmSOTA 
IN  THE  HoirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  June  S,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAQEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am '  introducing  the  Agricul- 
ture Export  Expansion  Act  of  1982, 
legislation  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  As- 
sistance Act  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
facilitating  program  which  would  pro- 
mote additional  agricultural  exports 
by  stimulative  U.S.  bank  financing  for 
foreign  purchases  of  U.S.  conunodities 
on  credit  terms  of  10  years.  The  pro- 
gram would  provide  guarantees  for  re- 
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payment  by  foreigii  banks  on  the  prin- 
cipal and  interesii  on  financing  ex- 
tended by  U.S.  banks.  In  addition,  it 
would  offer  a  direct  payment  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  using 
Public  Law  480  appropriated  funds  to 
buy  down  interest  up  to  4  points  on 
loans  extended  by  the  U.S.  bank. 

The  current  can  stover  of  U.S.  wheat 
and  feed  grains  has  forced  record 
amounts  of  stock^  into  the  farmer- 
owned  grain  reserve.  Coupled  with  a 
flat  export  demand  for  grsiin  and  stag- 
nant economies  boih  here  and  abroad, 
grain  prices  are  dismally  low.  Exacer- 
bating the  proble^,  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agricultui^  has  projected  that 
ending  feed  grain  Btocks  for  the  1982- 
83  marketing  yefr  will  exceed  the 
record  currently  fdrecast  for  1981-82. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  stimulate 
the  demand  side  jof  agriculture.  The 
reduced  acreage  program  for  1982  crop 
feed  grain,  wheat,  rice,  and  cotton  im- 
plemented by  USDA  is,  I  believe,  a 
proper  course  to  fpllow  to  more  effec- 
tively control  su[i)ly.  The  signup  by 
farmers  is  encouraging  and  I  sincerely 
believe  that  most  will  participate  in 
the  program.  Nonetheless,  we  must 
liecome  more  Innovative  in  exporting 
agricultural  commodities  not  only  for 
the  benefit  of  thelfarm  sector,  but  for 
the  U.S.  economy  as  well. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  am  Introduc- 
ing would  enact  alprogram  that  would 
be  directed  to  tnose  credit  worthy 
middle-  and  upoer-income  countries 
where  additional  p.S.  agricultural  ex- 
ports are  likely  to  be  generated 
through  the  extension  of  credit  and 
lower  interest  rates.  The  interest  buy 
down  by  the  CCC  iwould  be  paid  direct- 
ly to  the  participating  bank  using 
Public  Law  480  lappropriated  funds. 
The  amount  of  funds  used  for  the  in- 
terest buy  down  Would  be  limited  to  no 
more  than  25  peiicent  of  the  program 
level  for  Public  Law  480,  title  I  as  pro- 
vided for  in  the  annual  appropriation 
act.  I  am  including  a  table  which  de- 
picts what  the  impacts  would  be  on 
wheat,  com,  and  jsoylieans  diulng  the 
1982-83  marketing  year  in  terms  of  in- 
creased exports,  producer  prices,  defi- 
ciency payments  saved,  and  the  multi- 
plier effects  on  i^e  total  U.S.  econo- 
my. I 

I  believe  this  i9  an  effective  way  to 
stimulate  agricultural  exports  over 
and  above  currenit  threshold  levels.  It 
jiist  makes  mor^  sense  to  stimulate 
movement  of  akricultural  products 
through  a  prograp  such  as  this  rather 
than  having  the  ;  Government  finance 
the  large  surplus  imder  loan  and  in 
the  grain  reserve. 

Moreover,  CCC  ownership  of  surplus 
grains  has  gro\m  dramatically.  In 
1977,  CCC  held  c  nly  1  million  bushels 
of  com.  Current  y,  those  stocks  total 
almost  264  million  bushels.  USDA 
projects  those  stocks  will  increase  to 
315  million  bush<!ls  by  October  of  this 
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year.  An  industry  estimate  has  placed 
the  Government  cost  of  holding  1 
bushel  of  com  for  2  years  in  excess  of 
$4  a  bushel. 

It  would  behoove  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  consider  the  impacts  of  the  fi- 
nancing of  our  huge  grain  surpluses 
through  these  existing  methods.  The 
farmer-owned  grain  reserve  was  en- 
acted to  build  U.S.  buffer  stocks  not 
serve  as  a  depository  for  unlimited 
grain  production.  CCC  acquisitions  of 
com  with  costs  exceeding  $4  a  bushel 
to  the  taxpayer  are  simply  not  cost  ef- 
fective. 

It  is  time  to  shift  our  emphasis  by  al- 
locating funds  into  this  and  other 
types  of  export  programs  rather  than 
into  CCC  price  support  programs.  I  be- 
lieve this  legislation  is  essential  and  I 
would  hope  my  colleagues  will  exam- 
ine the  merits  of  this  bill  and  join  me 
in  cosponsoring  It.  Thank  you.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

Attachments  1  and  2  follow: 

ATTACHMEirT  1 

RESULTS  ASSUMING  A  4-PEi?C£NT  BUY  DOWN  WITH  10 
YEAR  REPAYMENT  TERMS 

19S2       19S3 
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ATTACHIIKNT2 

H.R.  6541 
A  BILL  To  expand  exports  of  United  SUtes 
agricultural    commodities,    develop    com- 
mercial  markets   for   such   commodities, 
promote  the  foreign  policy  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  ossenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  Agricultural  Export 
Expansion  Act  of  1982. 


Sbc.  2.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amend- 
ed, is  further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
of  title  I  a  new  section  116  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sbc.  116(a)  In  furtherance  of  the  policies 
of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is 
authorized.  In  connection  with  export  credit 
sales  of  United  States  agricultural  commod- 
ities, to  enter  into  agreements  with  the  pri- 
vate trade,  friendly  countries,  and  financial 
institutions  to:  (i)  make  payments  to  reduce 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  charged  to  not 
in  excess  of  four  percentum  for  credit  ex- 
tended for  a  term  of  10  years  in  connection 
with  such  sales,  and  (11)  guarantee  the  re- 
payment of  credits  with  respect  to  which 
the  effective  rate  of  interest  is  reduced  in 
accordance  with  clause  (i).  In  carrying  out 
these  agreements  the  secretary  may  utilize 
the  services  and  facilities  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation. 

"(b)  (Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
guarantee  obligations  undertaken  pursuant 
to  clause  (ii)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Funds  available  for  carrying  our  activi- 
ties under  this  title  shall  be  used  to  make 
the  payments  provided  for  by  clause  (i)  of 
sulisection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That,  in  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
funds  so  used  shall  not  exceed  twenty-five 
percent  of  the  program  level  for  title  I  pro- 
vided in  the  appropriation  act  for  that  fiscal 
year  plus  any  funds  transferred  under  the 
authority  of  section  403(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  food  commodities  acquired 
through  export  credit  sales  involving  agree- 
ments under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered in  determining  compliance  with  section 
111  of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  safeguard  usiuJ  mar- 
ketings of  the  United  States. 

"(e)  The  Se(Tetvy  shall  obtain  commit- 
ments from  purchases  that  will  prevent 
resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries, 
or  use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  through 
export  credit  sales  involving  agreements 
under  this  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  103(a), 
103(d),  103(e),  103(J),  103(o),  401,  402,  409, 
and  411  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
export  credit  sales  involving  agreements 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  provisions  of  the  cargo  prefer- 
ence laws  shall  not  apply  to  export  credit 
sales  involving  agreements  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(h)  This  authority  is  in  addition  to,  and 
not  in  place  of.  any  authority  granted  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  or  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law."* 


FRED  KORNPELD— A  GKX>D 
FRIEND  AND  GREAT  LEADER 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  mW  YORK 
m  THE  HOITSI  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8, 1982 

m  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Fred  Komf  eld, 
a  good  friend  and  great  leader  of  the 
Sea  Gate  community  in  Brooklyn,  who 
recently  passed  away. 

Fred's  life  serves  as  a  shining  exam- 
ple and  Inspiration  to  all  of  us.  He 


dedicated  his  life  to  serving  his  com- 
munity, his  synagogue,  and  his  fdlow 
man. 

Within  the  community,  he  was  well 
known  as  the  president  of  the  Sea 
Gate  Association,  a  position  which  he 
filled  with  dignity,  energy,  and  kind 
and  tactful  diplomacy.  His  capacity  for 
achievement  continued  in  his  role  as 
president  of  the  Sea  Gate  Ch8m>ter  of 
the  American  Jewish  Congress,  which 
he  developed  into  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  influential  chapters  in  the 
entire  country. 

Fred  also  served  his  synagogue.  Con- 
gregation Kneses  Israel,  as  chairman 
of  its  t>oard  of  directors,  a  position  he 
filled  with  devotion  and  commitment. 
He  was  also  dedicated  to  Jewish  educa- 
tion, and  in  1969  was  almost  single- 
handedly  responsible  for  relocating 
the  Yeshlva  Share!  Zedek  in  the  Sea 
Gate  community. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  marks 
Fred  Komfeld  left  on  his  community. 
His  most  outstanding  legacy,  I  feel,  is 
not  just  what  he  accomplished,  but 
that  he  carried  into  all  his  work  a 
warm  and  genuine  caring  for  all 
people  that  he  encountered  No  one 
was  unimportant  to  Fred— regardless 
of  how  disadvantaged  he  may  have 
been  in  baclcground  or  social  standing. 

The  Sea  Gate  community  was 
blessed  to  have  as  rare  an  individual  as 
Fred  Komfeld  among  its  residents.  He 
will  be  sorely  missed  by  all  of  us  who 
knew  him  as  long  as  we  live.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PEACE 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OPIfXBBABKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8, 1982 
•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Stmday. 
April  25.  1982,  Israel  withdrew  from 
the    Sinai    Peninsula,    in    accordance 
with  the  Israel-Egypt  peace  treaty. 

On  display  in  the  Cannon  Rotunda 
from  June  1  through  12,  we  are  privi- 
leged to  see  testimony  to  an  historic 
event:  The  withdrawal  of  Israel  from 
the  Sinai.  This  exhibit,  prepared  by 
Farag  Peri  and  Amos  Ettinger,  demon- 
strates the  love  of  the  people  of  Israel 
for  the  Slnal,  but  even  deeper,  their 
desire  for  a  lasting  peace  between 
Egypt  and  Israel. 

Since  1967,  Israel  has  devoted  much 
energy  toward  the  development  of  the 
Sinai;  roads,  farms,  water  pipelines, 
airfields,  oil  wells.  For  15  years,  the 
people  of  the  Sinai  have  devoted 
themselves  to  making  the  desert 
bloom. 

On  April  26  of  this  year,  they  gave  it 
all  up;  for  the  cause  of  peace— their 
hope  of  a  lasting  peace  for  all  in  the 
Middle  East. 

I  urge  everyone  to  take  a  moment 
out  of  their  busy  day  and  stop  by  the 
Cannon  Rotunda  to  view  this  remarka- 
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ble   display   on   life   In   the   Slnal— 
"Shalom  Slnal— The  Road  to  Peace."* 


TOUNOER  MEMBERS  MUST 
TAKE  LEAD 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OF  &KMTUCKT 
ni  THS  BOUSE  or  RKPRKSXNTATrVXS 

Tueaday,  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  E^^eaker,  James 
Lee  Childress  of  Wlngo,  Ky.,  main- 
tains In  a  recent  letter  to  me  that  it  is 
up  to  the  younger  Members  of  Con- 
gress to  take  the  lead  in  correcting  the 
problems  that  have  accumulated  in 
the  Federal  Government  over  the 
yean.  I  believe  Mr.  Childress'  letter  is 
(me  which  should  be  shared  with  my 
colleagues  and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this 
time.  The  letter  foUows: 

Dkas  CoHoansiCAH  Hubbard:  Being  some- 
what knowledceable  of  the  fact  that  many 
of  you  now  in  ConsreaB  have  and  are  Inher- 
iUns  the  problems  of  the  paat  50  years 
during  your  few  yean  as  a  member.  I  have 
the  foUowlnc  to  say. 

It  is  you,  the  new  members,  who  are  obli- 
gated to  put  the  government  in  its  place  and 
strengthen  It.  And,  I  don't  envy  you.  We  the 
people  of  this  great  country  are  the  ones 
who  are  responsible  for  letting  our  elected 
officials  get  us  In  this  mess  be  greedily  ac- 
cepting what  I  call  handouts. 

We  must  cut  regulations  which  were  not 
enacted  by  Congress,  cut  government  spend- 
ing, and  where  possible,  cut  taxes  to  a  rea- 
sonable level  for  government  operations.  In 
my  opinion,  too  many  government  agencies 
have  been  allowed  to  establish  regulations, 
as  if  laws,  that  have  hamstrung  free  busi- 
ness operations,  making  it  expensive  for 
business  and  harder  on  the  economy.  Only 
Congress  can  make  laws,  and  when  it  allows 
agencies  to  perform  regulations,  then  Con- 
gress is  irresponsible  of  its  duties. 

Spending  must  be  cut  to  the  very  neces- 
sary governing  services  that  government  is 
established  for.  Government  is  not  big 
brother,  although  some  bsve  tried  to  make 
It  so. 

Taxes  are  necessary  for  government  to 
have  operating  funds,  but  only  for  the  nec- 
essary services  that  are  designed  to  govern 
people  without  restrictions  to  their  freedom 
of  living. 

The  government,  like  its  citizens,  can  and 
must  live  within  its  Income.  When  we  don't 
have  sufficient  money  to  afford  the  "wants" 
that  we  desire,  we  have  to  do  with  what  we 
can  afford,  doing  without  many  of  the  bare 
neoeasltiea  of  life  until  we  can  again  accu- 
mulate the  money  for  such  spending.  If  we 
do  not  use  conservative  reasoning  for  our 
vending,  we  will  go  bankrupt.  And  who 
cares?  Certainly  not  the  ones  who  are  con- 
tinually holding  their  hands  out,  be  they 
Americans  who  are  able  to  work,  but  don't 
or  Uie  foreigners  who  take  what  they  can 
get  and  dont  care  what  happens  to  the 
band  that  is  feeding  them. 

We  wiU  never  correct  this  economic  mess 
we  an  in  untO  we  cooperate  as  a  team  to 
work  out  the  problems  created  by  a  liberal 
Congress  over  the  past  SO  years.  Many  citl- 
sens  were  liappy  to  receive  assistance  for 
nothing  in  return,  and  it  became  a  way  of 
life.  TbB  rest  of  us  sat  on  our  behinds  and 
allowed  Congress  to  act  irresponslbUy  for  us 
and  themselves.  It  is  our  fault  that  we 


didn't  complaih  and  retire  them.  So  now  we 
are  in  water  up  to  our  neclcs  and  blaming  ev- 
erybody but  ourselves.  Does  it  hurt  to  cut 
spending?  Of  oourse  it  does  and  will.  But,  I'd 
rather  hurt  aow  than  drown  later.  You 
younger  memlKrs  of  Congress  must  reverse 
the  downward  trend  and  prove  the  older 
members  to  their  errors. 


Sincerel] 


FOREIGN 


Jambs  Leb  Childrbss.* 


AID  IN  BANGLADESH 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OPIUINOIS 
IM  THE  HO  USE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVES 

Tue  tday,  June  8.  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  did  you 
know  that  Bangladesh,  one  of  thd 
poorest  countries  in  the  world,  has 
Just  built  a  luxury  hotel  in  its  capital 
of  Dacca,  ai^ddst  its  worst  slums?  Did 
you  know  tl^at  since  its  independence 
10  years  ago^  Bangladesh  has  received 
$11  billion  ih  foreign  aid  from  many 
nations  and  that  in  fiscal  1982  it  will 
receive  between  $1.6  and  $2  billion? 
Did  you  know  that  United  States  tax- 
payers have  given  Bangladesh  nearly 
$1.8  billion  In  the  last  10  years?  And, 
finally,  did  you  know  that  despite  all 
of  this,  Bangladesh  is  a  nation  of  pov- 
erty, pervasive  governmental  corrup- 
tion, and  inadequate  means  of  getting 
food  and  aid  to  those  who  need  it? 

You  will  find  aU  of  the  above  and 
much  more  In  an  article  I  will  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point.  Anyone  won- 
dering why  there  have  been  questions 
raised  about  foreign  aid  in  recent 
years  shoul(4  read  it. 

It  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
jlgn  Aid  Under  Fire"  by 

len,  from  the  New  York 

ly  magazine,  June  6,  1982. 

iGif  An>  Undbr  Firx 


At  this 
Record,  " 
Ann  Crlttei 
Times  Sund 

POH 


'  Ann  Crittenden) 


Imagine  Ma^attan's  Helmsley  Palace  In 
the  South  Blonx.  Dacca's  first  new  hotel 
since  the  1980(s  is  a  gigantic  five-star  refuge, 
a  MO  million|  product  of  Japanese  aid  to 
Bangladesh,  set  in  the  Middle  of  one  of  the 
worst  slums  in  the  world.  The  Sonargaon  is 
an  elegant  stage  setting  for  local  arts,  and  a 
retreat  where  visiting  dignitaries,  foreign- 
aid  bureaucrats  and  Journalists  can  relax 
over  imported  wines  and  Chateaubriand. 
But  permeatilig  the  luxurious  grounds  and 
drifting  over  the  swimming  pool  is  a  faint 
smell  of  garbage,  of  smoke  fires  and  himian 
waste.  There  k  an  extra  edge  of  obsequious- 
ness in  the  service,  an  unnerving  despera- 
tion in  the  rickshaw  drivers  who  crowd 
around  the  guests  as  they  step  into  the  cap- 
ital city's  strtet.  No  matter  how  insulated, 
life  at  the  Sdnargaon,  like  life  everywhere 
in  Bangladesh,  Is  move  or  less  uncomfort- 
able. 

Ever  since  ginning  its  independence  from 
Pakistan  in  »  brutal  clvU  war  10  years  ago, 
Bangladesh  has  been  the  world's  pre-emi- 
nent recipient  of  international  aid.  The 
country,  no  Ugger  than  Illinois  but  with  a 
population  of  90  million— more  than  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  Benelux  countries  and 
Switzerland  combined— has  been  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  steady,  multlbilllon-dollar  dole  of 
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food  and  money  froln  governments  and  pri- 
vate relief  agencies  from  dozens  of  nations. 
The  money  accounts  for  almost  90  percent 
of  Bangladesh's  development  budget  and 
rougtily  one-tenth  of  its  annual  gross  na- 
tional product.  Dispensing  this  largesse  are 
some  10,000  employees  of  Dacca's  "aid  es- 
tablishment," most  of  them  ensconced  in 
villas  as  far  removed  as  the  Sonargaon  from 
the  squalor  of  the  city's  teeming  streets. 

The  presence  of  this  vast  aid  bureaucracy 
makes  Bangladesh  gn  ideal  place  to  observe 
the  effects  of  foreikn  aid  as  it  is  currently 
dispensed:  For  if  ecf  nomic  assistance  has  al- 
ravages  of  poverty  In 
'orld  and  spurred  eco- 
lers,  there  is  evidence  to 
instances,  it  has  also 
d  lasting  development. 
Increasingly,  it  is  ctear  that  where  govern- 
ments are  corrupt  or  indifferent  to  the 
living  conditions  of  the  majority  of  their 
people,  aid  may  not  only  fail  to  relieve  pov- 
erty, but  may  shore  up  a  system  that  per- 
petuates it.  I 

In  Bangladesh,  a  rich  alluvial  plain  with 
more  cultivable  land  per  person  than  pros- 
perous Taiwan,  the  persistence  of  malnutri- 
tion and  desperate  poverty  provokes  ques- 
tions not  only  about  the  govenunents  in 
charge  but  about  the  efficacy  of  the  seem- 
ingly endless  outpaurings  of  aid  over  the 
past  decade.  I 

To  some  extent,  <  the  Bangladeshis  have 
t>egun  to  raise  these  issues  themselves.  In 
March,  a  military  cpup  overthrew  a  civilian 
government,  chu^i^g  it  with  rampant  cor- 
ruption. And  the  otiuntry's  new  leaders,  in 
their  first  pronouncements,  declared  that 
the  country  should  rely  less  on  foreign  as- 
sistance, and  more  on  its  own  resources. 

At  a  time  when  the  United  States  seems  to 
have  grown  impatiSnt  with  the  demands  of 
the  third  world  and  is  itself  experiencing 
economic  difficulties,  such  developments 
take  on  added  urgency.  On  the  one  hand, 
many  on  the  political  left  argue  that  foreign 
aid  is  a  subtle  form  of  economic  colonialism; 
on  the  other,  some  conservatives  insist  that 
charity  should  begin  at  home,  and  that  all 
the  United  States  receives  in  exchange  for 
its  helping  hand  are  demands  for  more,  cou- 
pled with  denunciattions  in  the  United  Na- 
tions. The  upshot  of  the  controversy  is  that 
the  percentage  of  its  revenues  that  the 
UrUted  States  Govenunent  devotes  to  for- 
eign aid  has  declined  from  0.31  percent  in 
1070  to  0.25  percent  today. 

The  most  lasting  achievements  of  foreign 
assistance,  it  is  often  argued,  have  occurred 
in  India  and  Pakistan.  Years  of  outside  in- 
vestment in  those  countries'  agriculture 
have  l>egun  to  pay  off  In  bountiful  harvests 
undreamed  of  only  a  few  years  ago.  Similar- 
ly, injections  of  development  aid  into  Ban- 
gladesh's fertile  countryside  have  resulted 
in  increased  food  production  and  some  im- 
provement in  the  lives  of  the  millions  of 
people  crowded  into  the  rich  delta  of  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra  and  Meghna  Rivers. 
For  the  past  few  years,  food  production  has 
outpaced  popuIaU<^  growth  and  malnutri- 
tion has  l>ecome  Ifss  prevalent.  The  1082 
winter  harvest  was  I  a  disappointing  one,  the 
result  of  a  severe  drought,  but  barring  fur- 
ther civil  strife  or  S  devastating  natural  dls- 
aster— peretmial  possibilities  in  Bangla- 
desh—further galn^  in  agriculture  can  prol>- 
ably  be  made  in  the  near  future. 

The  problem  is  that  theae  advances  have 
not  translated  int«  a  better  life  for  fully 
half  the  people  In  the  country,  who  have 
neither  land  nor  Jofaa  nor  the  money  to  buy 
the  additional  f ooq  that  could  be  produced. 
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The  problem  is  that  the  gairts  have  been 
made  despite  the  indifference  of  the  previ- 
ous Bangladeshi  Qovemment,  many  of 
whose  officials  have  preferred  to  solicit  as- 
sistance from  the  West  rather  than  change 
a  feudal  land-tenure  system.  The  problem  is 
that  a  sad.  lingering  mood  of  futility  hangs 
over  a  country  where  ruler,  ruled  and  bene- 
factor alike  often  seem  to  believe  that  sur- 
vival depends  upon  the  ceaseless  flow  of 
charity  from  abroad. 

Bangladesh  may  be  an  extreme  case.  But 
the  country  is  not  an  isolated  example  of 
the  apparent  failure  of  more  than  30  years 
of  development  assistance  to  put  poor  coun- 
tries on  the  road  to  self-sustaining  growth. 
In  Haiti,  a  long-time  recipient  of  United 
States  aid,  two-thirds  of  the  rural  popula- 
tion still  have  an  armual  per  capita  income 
of  less  than  $40.  In  Tanzania,  after  years  of 
support  from  sympathetic  Scandinavian 
countries,  the  vast  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion has  seen  few  if  any  benefits.  Despite 
decades  of  aid  to  Latin  America,  millions 
remain  destitute. 

Given  these  uneven  results,  it  is  hardly 
surprising  that  a  large  section  of  the  Ameri- 
can public  has  soured  on  aid.  More  surpris- 
ing, perhaps,  is  the  aid  bureaucracy's  unwill- 
ingness to  acknowledge  that  more  is  not 
necessarily  better  when  it  comes  to  foreign 
assistance. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  Bangladesh  last 
October,  I  met  with  two  officials  of  the 
United  States  Agency  for  Intematioiial  De- 
velopment. Like  other  American  officials  I 
spoke  with,  their  comments  centered  on  the 
"hopeless"  plight  of  Bangladesh  and  the 
need  to  keep  the  country  afloat.  (They  also 
insisted  that  their  names  not  be  used.  The 
Reagan  Administration  has  evidently  cau- 
tioned Foreign  Service  officers  abroad  to 
treat  the  American  press  with  the  same  war- 
iness with  wlilch  they  might  approach  a 
K.G.B.  official.) 

Over  lunch  In  the  windowless,  nearly 
empty  dining  room  of  the  Purbani  Hotel, 
Just  across  the  street  from  the  charmless 
office  building  that  houses  the  United 
States  Embassy,  the  two  diplomats  recited 
the  dismal  economic  realities  facing  the 
country.  Bangladesh  was  bankrupt.  The 
country  could  not  afford  the  fertilizer  im- 
ports essential  for  the  next  crop  and.  even 
worse,  was  on  the  verge  of  running  out  of 
cooking  oil,  necessary  if  the  population  is  to 
eat.  Only  desperate  injections  of  expensive 
commercial  bank  loans  and  World  Bank  and 
International  Monetary  Fund  credits  were 
keeping  the  country  from  the  brink. 

"Tliis  place  is  so  poor  that  there  are  only 
17  taxis  in  Dacca,"  one  of  the  A.I.D.  men 
mourned.  Dacca,  a  city  of  roughly  two  mil- 
lion, is  one  of  the  few  places  left  on  earth 
where  rickshaws,  pulled  by  men,  are  still 
the  prevailing  mode  of  transport.  "There 
are  no  roclcs.  Cement  is  cheap  everywhere 
else,  right?  Here  they  first  have  to  bake 
briclu  and  then  break  them  up  for  concrete 
and  cement." 

"There  Is  no  wood,"  one  of  the  officials 
continued.  "They  rake  leaves  for  fuel,  which 
means  fires  can't  be  hot  enough  to  cook 
anything  properly.  This  is  a  major  dty  with 
no  garbage-disposal  system." 

Amid  this  squalor,  the  American  aid  mis- 
sion's first  priority  is  population  control. 
The  United  States  Government  is  spending 
more  than  (20  million  dollars  a  year  on 
family  planning.  The  approach  has  been 
less  than  stunningly  successful,  considering 
that  the  birth  rate  per  1,000  population  is 
still  46  a  year  (by  way  of  comparison.  India's 
is  36  a  year.  Mexico's  is  33).  down  only 
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slightly  from  the  birth  rates  of  the  I960's. 
This  pace  will  result  in  a  doubling  of  the 
population  by  the  end  of  the  century,  in 
what  is  already  one  of  the  most  densely 
crowded  countries  in  the  world. 

The  United  States  has  made  agriculture 
its  second  priority  in  Bangladesh,  and  ef- 
forts in  this  area,  along  with  those  of  the 
World  Bank  and  other  major  donors,  have 
been  more  rewarding. 

Since  1947,  despite  political  and  climatic 
upheavals,  Bangladesh  has  chalked  up  aver- 
age annual  increases  in  food  production  of 
2.1  percent  (compared  with  1.8  percent 
annual  increases  in  Japan  and  the  United 
States).  After  two  good  crop  years,  the 
country  in  1981  had  a  record  amount  of 
grain  in  storage.  The  stoclLs  have  been  de- 
pleted rapidly  since  then,  however,  and  the 
A.I  J3.  men  were  not  optimistic  that  much  in 
the  way  of  permanent  improvement  had 
tteen  accomplished. 

"Even  assuming  enough  food  is  produced, 
how  do  you  generate  employment  so  people 
can  buy  the  food  that  is  l>elng  produced?" 
one  asked. 

"People  don't  Icnow  how  to  eat.  either. 
They  won't  even  grow  or  eat  vegetables— it's 
not  in  the  culture."  the  other  man  added, 
echoing  the  belief  of  many  nutritionists 
that  poor  dietary  habits  are  responsible  for 
much  of  the  undernourishment  that  affects 
the  majority  of  the  population. 

My  first  conversations  with  representa- 
tives of  private  organizations  were  with 
Martin  Hanratty  of  the  Ford  Foundation 
and  Rudolph  von  Bemuth.  head  of  CARE's 
office  in  Dacca.  At  Ford's  headquarters,  a 
rambling  bungalow  in  one  of  the  capital's 
l)e8t  neighlwrhoods.  Mr.  Hanratty  began  by 
outlining  some  of  the  basic  economic  and 
social  facts  of  Bangladesh. 

"The  British  maintained  a  land-ownership 
system  that  didn't  require  that  large  land- 
holders live  outside  of  Dacca.  The  zamln- 
dars  simply  collected  taxes  and  crops  from 
their  tenants,  and  supported  the  police. 
That  was  the  government,  and  the  basic 
structure  hasn't  changed  much  siitce  Inde- 
pendence.The  administrative  structure  was 
to  move  things  out  of  the  rural  areas,  not  to 
infuse  large  goverrunent  inputs  into  the 
countryside.  So  when  outside  donors  come 
in  with  money  intended  'for  the  poor,'  there 
are  a  lot  of  problems  with  carrying  ttiat 
out." 

Mr.  von  Bemuth  expanded  on  the  theme. 
"Absentee  landowners  dominate  Parlia- 
ment. In  the  countryside,  the  wealthiest  17 
percent  of  the  population  controls  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  and  almost  60  percent  of 
the  rural  population  is  effectively  landless. 
The  system  is  exploitative,  and  the  inequal- 
ity is  accepted." 

"In  the  United  States,  we  look  at  wealth 
as  expanding,"  he  continued.  "You  go  out 
and  get  it,  not  necessarily  take  it  from  some- 
body else.  Here  people  are  very  aware  that 
there  are  1,600  people  per  square  nUle.  The 
land  and  its  product  appear  to  be  extremely 
finite,  and  it's  dog-eat-dog  on  all  levels." 

When  the  phone  rang.  Mr.  von  Bemuth 
picked  up  and  began  talking  about  an  inter- 
view he  had  Just  given  to  another  reporter. 
"He  was  trying  to  get  into  the  'food  for 
work'  stuff,  but  didn't  ask  any  really  pene- 
trating questions,"  he  assured  whoever  it 
was  on  the  other  end  of  the  phone.  "I  kept 
him  happy  with  some  overall  numbers:  I 
don't  think  he  got  anytliing." 

When  the  tall,  mustachioed  relief  worker 
came  back  and  sat  down,  I  decided  to  pick 
up  where  the  tiapless  reporter  had  left  off. 
When  I  began  to  ask  Mr.  von  Bemuth  about 


"food  for  work."  a  program  that  provides 
landless  peasants  with  rations  of  grain  in 
exchange  for  labor  on  construction  projects, 
he  Insisted  that  our  discussion  be  off  the 
record. 

Since  independence,  »»"gladrth  has  re- 
ceived almost  (11  billion  in  foreign  aid.  and 
despite  recession  and  budget-cutting  in  most 
industrialized  countries,  the  flow  is  continu- 
ing unia>ated.  New  aid  commitments  for 
fiscal  1982  will  amount  to  approximately 
the  same  or  slightly  more  than  in  1981.  be- 
tween (1.6  billion  and  (2  billion.  Actual  dis- 
bursements are  lower,  however,  and  are  lev- 
eling off. 

This  is  partly  because,  as  one  World  Bank 
economist  delicately  put  it,  "there  are  prob- 
lems in  getting  the  Oovonment  active 
again,  and  Involved  in  organizing  and  ap- 
proving projects,  after  the  asnasination  of 
President  Ziaur  Rahman  in  May  1981." 

Moreover,  the  donors  are  more  and  more 
interested  In  extending  so-called  project 
aid— credits  or  loans  for  developmoit 
projects  which  can  mean  sales  for  their  own 
manufacturers  and  contractors— than  in 
giving  Bangladesh  the  actual  commodities, 
such  as  fertilizer,  petroleum  and  raw  cotton, 
which  it  needs  even  more.  Indeed,  World 
Bank  economists  say,  unless  the  country 
gets  more  conunodlty  aid,  wtiich  generates 
Government  revenues  from  its  sale  within 
the  country,  Dacca  will  not  luive  the  funds 
necessary  to  finance  the  local  costs  of  the 
foreign-sponsored  projects. 

"The  aid  has  been  too  easy  and  not  the 
right  kind,"  said  Hugh  Brammer,  an  adviser 
from  the  United  Nations'  Food  and  Agrictil- 
ture  Organization,  based  in  Rome,  to  the 
Ministry  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Brammer,  a 
resident  of  Bangladesh  for  more  than  two 
decades,  is  considered  a  leading  authority  on 
the  country's  food  situation.  On  a  long  trip 
to  the  eastern  province  of  Comilla  to  visit 
some  model  food-production  areas,  as  we 
drove  through  the  lush  green  counUTside 
and  waited  for  ferries  across  the  vast  rivers 
that  flood  the  rich  land  every  year,  Mr. 
Brammer  began  to  explain  what  the  mas- 
sive foreign  presence  means  in  Bangladesh. 

"Most  of  the  assistance  is  for  8i>ecific 
projects,  and  the  donors  are  competing  with 
each  other  for  things  to  do.  A  few  years  ago, 
the  World  Bank  even  had  to  hold  up  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  its  disbursements  be- 
cause of  a  shortage  of  takas  [the  Wfingla- 
desh  currency]  to  finance  the  local  costs  of 
its  projects.  And  since  then  even  more 
donors  have  come  in  and  the  problem  is.  if 
anything,  worse. 

"It  has,  in  a  sense,  corrupted  the  Govern- 
ment." Mr.  Brammer  said  of  the  aid.  "It  has 
allowed  them  to  put  off  difficult  decisions. " 
While  we  talked  for  example,  a  large  Bang- 
ladeshi delegation  was  in  Cancun.  Mexico, 
lobbying  for  more  aid.  Calls  to  various  mln- 
isteries  for  Interviews  frequently  were  met 
with  replies  that  "the  miiUster  is  overseas." 

"Instead  of  governing."  one  disgusted 
A.I.D.  official  confided  to  me  later,  "these 
guys  are  running  all  over  the  world  asking 
for  help." 

Among  other  things,  the  generous  flow  of 
foreign  aid  appears  to  have  enabled  the 
Bangladeshi  Govenunent  to  avoid  taxing  its 
own  citizens,  a  minority  of  whom  live  ex- 
ceedingly well  by  Western  standards.  "Five 
thousand  pt'ople  run  this  country,"  an  ad- 
mittedly cynical  A.IJ}.  officer  said  toward 
the  end  of  my  visit.  "These  are  the  ones 
with  two  houses— one  rented  to  an  embassy 
or  an  aid  agency— another  house  abroad,  in- 
vestmenu  in  Kuwait,  factories  in  Ireland." 
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On  the  last  day  of  my  stay  tn  Dacca,  I 
happoaed  to  visit  such  a  family.  The  hus- 
band, a  prominent  young  politician,  was  out 
of  town,  but  the  wife  sent  a  Mercedes  and 
driver  to  pick  me  up,  for  she  was  eager  for  a 
visit  from  someone  from  New  York,  where 
she  had  lived  before  her  marriage.  At  her 
lovely  tropical  villa  set  on  at  least  an  acre  of 
gre«n  lawn,  over  tea  and  delicious  Bengali 
sweets,  she  complained  about  the  usual  de- 
piction of  Bangladesh  as  an  Impoverished 
outpost  and  chatted  about  her  four  months 
last  year  in  Heidelberg  and  her  upcoming 
trip  to  Boston. 

Aoeordlng  to  the  representative  of  an 
international  financial  Institution,  who 
asked  not  to  be  identified,  such  families  pay 
virtually  no  taxes.  As  he  put  it,  "There  is  a 
lack  of  revenues  relative  to  the  country's 
income.  Tax  receipts  amount  to  only  8  per- 
cent of  Bangladesh's  O.N.P..  possibly  the 
lowest  percentage  in  the  world.  (Taxes  in 
neighboring  India,  by  way  of  contrast,  are 
roughly  18  percent  of  the  O.NJ>.) 

The  United  States  has  Invested  nearly 
$1.8  billion  in  aid  to  Bangladesh  over  the 
past  decade,  much  of  It  in  the  form  of  food. 
Bangladesh  is  the  world's  biggest  benefici- 
ary of  food  aid.  and  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment alone  has  shipped  some  5.5  million 
metric  tons  of  grain  and  cooking  oil  to  the 
country  since  1971. 

Contrvy  to  what  most  American  taxpay- 
ers might  think,  however,  this  flood  of  food 
is  not  going  to  the  poor  and  the  hungry.  It 
is  given  to  the  Government,  which  then 
sells  it  at  subsidized  prices  to  the  military, 
the  police  and  the  urban  middle  class,  the 
groups  that  potentially  pose  a  political 
threat  to  the  Government.  Officials  with 
international  relief  agencies  have  recently 
estimated  that  only  about  25  percent  or  30 
percent  of  the  total  food  aid  distributed  in 
Bangladesh  ever  reaches  people  who  are 
hungry. 

Donald  F.  McHenry,  the  former  American 
representative  to  the  United  Nations,  wrote 
in  1977  that  Bangladesh's  "food-aid  imports 
represent  a  form  of  international  income 
distribution  favoring  the  middle  class  in  a 
poor  country." 

Elven  when  the  food  is  destined  for  the 
needy,  corrupt  officials  easily  find  ways  to 
siphon  off  the  lion's  share.  Both  the  United 
Nations,  through  the  World  Food  Program, 
and  the  United  States,  through  CARE,  op- 
erate "food  for  work"  programs,  yet  a 
recent  study  found  that  during  a  six-month 
period  in  10  villages  only  35  percent  of  the 
wheat  distributed  went  to  workers.  The  re- 
mainder was  appropriated  by  Government 
officials  and  local  union  council  members. 

Another  report,  to  the  United  States 
Agency  for  International  Development,  esti- 
mated that  "less  than  70  percent  of  the 
wheat  withdrawn  for  'food  for  work'  finds 
its  way  to  the  laborers."  This  report  con- 
cluded that  the  "food  for  work"  program 
strengthens  an  "exploitative  semlfeudal 
system"  within  the  villages  t>f  Bangladesh. 

Corruption  has  been  so  embedded  in  the 
entire  process  of  distributing  food  aid.  in 
fact,  that  the  Ministry  of  Education  recent- 
ly rejected  a  World  Food  Program  offer  to 
introduce  a  free  food  program  into  the 
schools.  Only  about  30  percent  of  children 
attend  primary  school,  and  it  was  thought 
that  the  lure  of  free  meals  might  encourage 
better  attendance.  Nevertheless,  the  minis- 
try has  resisted  the  proposal.  According  to 
one  of  the  country's  leading  nutritionists. 
Dr.  Kamaludln  Ahmed  of  the  University  of 
Dacca,  "I  really  think  the  reason  they  don't 
want  it  is  that  they're  afraid  of  the  bad 


name  they  might  get  from  the  corruption 
that  would  com*  with  such  a  program." 

CARE,  whose  young  American  employees 
try  to  enforce  the  "food  for  work"  rules  In 
the  field,  and  jthe  United  States  Govern- 
ment have  recently  devised  new  rules  for 
distributing  "food  for  work."  By  simply  re- 
fusing to  pay  fpr  work  that  the  Americans 
believe  U  not  bfclng  carried,  out,  they  have 
already  saved  30  percent  of  the  cost  of  the 
program  this  y<ar.  The  agency  was  spurred 
in  its  efforts  la^t  year  when  one  of  Its  young 
women  was  thrtatened  with  death  after  she 
warned  a  comvt  local  official  to  keep  his 
hands  out  of  the  grain  bin. 

One  of  the  aagriest  people  in  Bangladesh 
is  the  Rev.  R.  W.  Timm,  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  who  hasjbeen  in  the  country  off  and 
on  for  more  ttian  20  years  with  Caritas 
(known  as  Catholic  Relief  Services  in  the 
United  SUtes.)[ 

A  tall,  ruggecl y  handsome  man  in  his  50's, 
Father  Timm  '  is  a  strange  but  familiar 
figure  in  Dacc4  as  he  whizzes  around  town 
on  his  motorcifcle.  During  an  interview  at 
his  desk  in  a  huge,  dimly  lit  room  in  the 
Caritas  headquiuters,  the  priest's  voice  rose 
in  outrage. 

"President  Zl|i,"  he  said,  "reduced  corrup- 
tion among  ministers,  but  now  it's  worse 
than  it  has  ever  been,  at  every  level.  One  of 
our  Caritas  field  officers  applied  to  adminis- 
ter some  of  the  'food  for  work,'  about 
200.000  takas'  tworth  (about  $11,000  at  the 
time),  and  he  fvas  told,  'O.K.— I  get  25,000' 
and  you  get  25,pOO.' 

"About  two  years  ago,  a  road  was  built  in 
one  of  our  digtricts,  and  the  local  union 
council  chairman  subsequently  got  wheat 
from  the  Government  to  pay  for  building 
the  same  roa4.  after  it  was  already  fin-' 
Ished." 

After  calling;  a  rickshaw  for  me  and  bar- 
gaining the  sk^my  man  between  the  shaifts 
down  from  50  cents  to  a  quarter,  Father 
Timm  strappeil  on  a  helmet  and  climbed 
aboard  his  motorcycle.  Summing  up  what 
goes  on  in  Bngladesh,  he  boomed,  "It  is 
stealing  direct^  from  the  poor,  which  is  a 
major  crime  against  humanity." 

Given  the  corrupt  climate  that  has  pre- 
vailed in  Bangladesh,  the  private  voluntary 
organizations  <  known  in  the  trade  as  the 
P.V.O.'s)  and  the  donor  governments  inevi- 
tably end  up  trying  to  police  the  distribu- 
tion of  that  aid  and  to  cajole  Bangladesh 
into  accepting  their  priorities.  Because  tdd 
constitutes  su4h  a  huge  proportion  of  the 
available  resources,  its  dispensers  exert  a 
powerful,  ofte^  overwhelming,  influence  on 
local  policies.  ^ 

The  World  Aank,  which  gave  Bangladesh 
almost  $400  mjuion  in  low- interest  loans  last 
year,  mostly  fbr  agriculture,  has  used  that 
leverage  to  mo»ve  toward  a  more  free  market 
system  of  agriculture.  The  bank,  for  exam- 
ple, asked  the  virtually  bankrupt  Govern- 
ment last  year  to  reduce  its  subsidies  on  fer- 
tilizer (which^ould  have  had  the  effect  of 
increasing  prices)  at  the  precise  moment 
when  farmers  were  deciding  what  to  plant. 
The  threat  behind  the  request  was  a  cutoff 
in  funds  for  fertilizer  imports  (a  threat,  by 
the  way,  that  bank  officials  say  they  never 
Intended  to  carry  out).  Similarly,  the  United 
States  held  down  food  shipments  to  Bangla- 
desh in  1979  until  the  Government  had 
raised  the  procurement  price  of  rice,  in 
order  to  provUe  farmers  with  a  greater  in- 
centive to  proiuce. 

Despite  occasional  successes,  the  donors 
are  generally  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to 
steer  Govenu»ent  policies  in  what  they  be- 
lieve are  mor^  constructive  directions.  Sit- 
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ting  around  over  drii  tks  with  United  States 
officials  in  £>acca  evi  ikes  eerie  memories  of 
similar  evenings  in  St  ilgon.  One  night  at  the 
Sonargaon,  an  A.IJ31  man  leaned  over  the 
table  and  confided:  "\  realize  we  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  but  therfl  is  light  at  the  end  of 
the  tunnel."  1 

Interestingly,  the  united  States  Oovem- 
ments's  motives  for  investing  so  much  in  aid 
to  Bangladesh  closely  resemble  its  early  in- 
tentions in  Vietnam.  An  unclassified  United 
States  Elmbassy  document  dated  last  Octo- 
ber stated  that  "U.S.  economic  assistance  to 
Bangladesh  is  our  principal  means  for  sup- 
porting the  interrelated  objectives  of  stabili- 
ty and  orderly  economic  growth.  A  stable 
Bangladesh  in  turn  contributes  to  the  im- 
portant U.S.  goal  of  regional  stability  in 
South  and  Southwest  Asia." 

Specifically,  American  policy  makers  have 
argued  that  massive  aid  to  Bangladesh  had 
prevented  the  country  from  becoming 
overly  close  to  Indial  which  enjoys  close  re- 
lations with  the  Soviet  Union  and  whose 
entry  into  the  struggle  for  independence 
from  Pakistan  guaranteed  the  victory  of  the 
insurgents  in  what  was  then  East  Bengal. 
Beyond  that,  the  ai4  staves  off  what  many 
officials  fear  could  ^  a  major  political  up- 
heaval if  economiclLl  conditions  were  to 
worsen  drastically.    [ 

The  trouble  is  thai  the  governments  that 
have  succeeded  each  other  in  Bangladesh- 
governments  which  have  been  largely  sus- 
tained by  foreign  aid— have  not  appeared  to 
be  particularly  interested  in  using  the  assist- 
ance to  promote  a  more  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  wealth.  Official  priorities  are  more 
evident  in  the  NQCf s  that  flame  over  the 
Sonargaon  hotel  in  i  the  mornings,  and  the 
tall,  well-fed  soldiers  Jogging  along  the  early 
morning  roads  past  tiny,  stooped  peasants 
in  the  fields.  i 

What  would  happen  if  we  simply  cut  off 
all  aid  to  Bangladesh?  The  majority  of  for- 
eign officials  there  believe  that  the  result 
would  be  an  increase  in  human  suffering,  at 
least  in  the  short  run.  "If  we  left,  a  lot  of 
people  would  die,"  one  American  official 
claimed.  "And  if  we  left,  the  problem  would 
come  after  us.  If  other  donors,  like  the  Jap- 
anese or  the  Arabs,  didn't  come  in.  another 
emergency  might  cotne  along  and  we'd  have 
to  come  back  with  a  much  more  massive 
relief  effort." 

"Were  Bangladesh  to  falter  now,"  the  Em- 
bassy's presentation  to  Congress  for  fiscal 
1983  states,  "economic  dislocation  could  re- 
quire us  to  revert  to  essentially  an  expensive 
relief  program  along  the  lines  of  1971-75. 
Thus  our  current  efforts,  intended  to  main- 
tain the  momentuifi  of  development,  in  a 
real  sense  protects  Oslc]  our  Investment  over 
the  past  decade  of  nearly  $1.8  billion." 

Other  observers  la  Dacca  talk  about  more 
constructive  kinds  of  aid  that  could  be 
given.  The  extensive  investment  by  the 
World  Bank  and  Ail.D.  in  irrigation  wells, 
for  Instance,  has  brought  water  and  a  third 
harvest  a  year  to  meny  parts  of  the  country 
and  clearly  played  a  critical  part  in  the 
recent  part  in  the  i«cent  surge  in  food  pro- 
duction. Some  of  the  small  P.V.O's  are  en- 
gaged in  practical  projects  that  are  having  a 
direct  effect  on  poor  farmers.  Among  other 
things,  the  Mennonltes  are  conducting  re- 
search on  optimal  management  of  the  new 
three-crop-per-year  system. 

Above  all,  a  nutiber  of  experts  stress, 
what  Bangladesh  desperately  needs  now  is 
commodity  aid,  indudlng,  especially,  ferti- 
lizers, which  at  the  pioment  the  co'ontry  can 
scarely  afford  to  Imbort.  During  our  drive  to 
ComUla,  Mr.  Braiqmer  and  I  figured  out 
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what  that  kind  of  aid  could  mean,  in  terms 
of  feeding  people. 

If  one  spent  the  $820,000  that  Nancy 
Reagan  has  spent  refurbishing  the  White 
House  on  food  aid  in  the  form  of  rice,  we 
calculated  that  it  would  feed  more  than 
21.000  people  for  a  year.  If  one  spent  the 
same  amount  of  money  on  fertilizer,  it 
would  result  in  the  production  of  enough 
additional  rice  to  feed  more  than  81,000 
people  for  a  year. 

As  my  plane  lifted  out  of  Dacca's  modem 
new  airport,  built  with  French  aid,  I  sighed 
with  relief,  and  noticed  that  the  person 
seated  beside  me  did  the  same.  We  shared 
some  of  our  impressions  and  agreed,  as 
fellow  guests  of  the  Sonargaon.  that  the 
service  had  been  superb,  although  almost 
too  sut>erb.  too  touched  with  servility  and 
an  overanxiousness  to  please. 

He  was  a  Swedish  lawyer  who  had  been  in 
Dacca  to  help  negotiate  terms  for  a  new  hy- 
droelectric project  that  was  being  buUt  with 
World  Bank  funds.  "What  a  funny  coun- 
try," he  mused.  "Do  you  know  that  our 
lawyer  in  Dacca,  who  argued  for  our  terms 
against  those  of  his  own  Government,  is  one 
of  the  two  leading  candidates  for  Presi- 
dent?" 

Two  weeks  later,  I  noticed  in  the  paper 
that  the  other  man  had  won.  His  victory 
lasted  only  four  months,  however.  At  that 
point  he  was  ousted  amid  charges  of  corrup- 
tion. And  the  country's  new  President,  A.  F. 
M.  Ahsanuddin  Choudhury.  in  one  of  his 
first  public  speeches,  declared  that  Bangla- 
desh must  begin  to  be  responsible  for  its 
own  development.  "Bangladesh  need  not 
have  been  jxxir,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  because 
we  are  poor  in  resources.  It  is  only  because 
we  could  not  manage  our  affairs  honestly 
and  efficiently."* 
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MILITARY  ASSISTANCE  TO  CI- 
VILIAN DRUG  LAW  ENFORCE- 
MENT AGENCIES 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  NSW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his 
capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Govern- 
ment Operations'  Subcommittee  on 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
ual Rights  and  as  chairman  of  the 
Narcotics  Select  Committee's  task 
force  on  drug  abuse  in  the  military,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  English)  has  sought  to  intensify 
our  Nation's  capability  to  wage  "war" 
on  drug  trafficking  and  drug  abuse 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
Under  his  leadership,  the  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  recently 
held  hearings  on  military  assistance  to 
civilian  narcotics  law  enforcement 
agencies,  and  I  commend  the  chair- 
man and  his  subcommittee  for  its  ef- 
forts in  focusing  on  this  vitally  impor- 
tant subject. 

Through  Public  Law  97-86,  permit- 
ting civilian  law  enforcement  agencies 
to  use  military  equipment  and  facili- 
ties, to  receive  information  collected 
during  military  operations  and  to  be 
trained    by    military    personnel,    our 


Armed  Forces  are  working  with  the 
south  Florida  crime  task  force  headed 
by  Vice  President  Bush  to  help  inter- 
dict drug  traffickers.  I  understand 
that  high  speed  Cobra  helicopters  are 
on  loan  to  the  U.S.  Customs  Service 
whose  pUots  are  being  trained  in  the 
use  of  this  aircraft:  that  Huey  helicop- 
ters are  available  to  the  Drug  Enforce- 
ment Administration  (DEIA)  to  sup- 
port their  drug  interdiction  efforts; 
that  the  Navy  is  providing  e:-2C 
AWAC's  aerial  surveillance  support  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  high-frequency 
radio  equipment  to  support  DEA  oper- 
ations; that  Coast  guard  personnel  are 
stationed  on  Navy  ships  to  permit  the 
Coast  Guard  to  board  suspected  drug 
trafficking  vessels  sighted  by  the 
Navy:  and  that  the  Air  Force's  radar 
balloon  Skyhook  is  providing  vital  in- 
formation to  our  law  enforcement 
agencies.  The  use  of  high  speed  as- 
sault helicopters,  radar-equipped  air- 
craft to  detect  low-flying  drug  traffick- 
ing intrusions,  and  other  communica- 
tions equipment  are  a  step  in  the  right 
direction  to  enhance  this  Nation's  de- 
fense against  drug  traffickers,  whose 
highly  sophisticated  and  well-financed 
operations  use  the  best  aircraft  and 
vessels  to  elude  detection. 

I  have  previously  commended  the 
south  Florida  drug  task  force  headed 
by  Vice  President  Bush  for  its  efforts 
to  plus  a  major  hole  through  which  so 
much  drug  trafficldng  is  flowing  onto 
our  shores  and  have  urged  this  admin- 
istration to  establish  similar  task 
forces  throughout  the  country  •  •  • 
task  forces  that  are  ongoing  and  prop- 
erly equipped,  staffed,  and  funded.  I 
have  also  urged  this  administration  to 
elevate  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse  to  a  top  priority  on  its  domestic 
and  international  agendas.' 

Our  military  services  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  efforts  to  help  train 
and  equip  our  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  to  work  cooperatively  with 
them  in  a  joint  effort  to  interdict  the 
drug  traffickers. 

Although  military  equipment  is  on 
loan  to  our  law  enforcement  agencies, 
I  hope  that  as  we  reconsider  our 
budget  priorities  that  my  colleagues 
would  consider  providing  increased 
funds  to  the  Coast  Guard,  to  our  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  to  the  DEA  to 
permit  them  to  purchase  the  desper- 
ately needed  aircraft,  ships,  radar,  and 
other  conununications  equipment  that 
is  so  urgently  needed  to  match  the 
latest  technology  available  to  the  drug 
traffickers.  Our  Nation  caimot  afford 
a  "borrow-from-Peter-to-pay-Paul" 
drug  strategy  that  shifts  scarce  equip- 
ment and  personnel  from  one  region 
to  another  exposing  one  region  to  an 
onslaught  of  drugs  while  bolstering 
the  defenses  of  another  area,  or  that 


authorizes  resources  earmarked  for 
the  military  to  be  loaned  to  our  law 
enforcement  agencies,  thereby  unrea- 
sonably straining  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  our  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  truly  mean  what 
we  say  about  waging  "war"  on  drug 
abuse,  then  we  must  provide  our  drug 
law  enforcement  agencies  with  suffi- 
cient equipment,  personnel,  and  fimds 
for  them  to  perform  their  dangerous 
tasks.* 


SALUTE  TO  COL.  BERNARD  Q. 
EHRLICH,  COMMANDER  OF 
THE  TTH  REGIMENT  ARMORY, 
A  MAN  OF  COMMITMENT  AND 
SERVICE  FOR  OUR  COUNTRY 


'  See  my  statement  entitled.  "Resources  Urgently 
Needed  for  Drug  Agencies."  Congressional  Record 
(May  30.  1982).  pp.  E  2361-62. 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OF  KEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
12.  I  wlU  have  the  distinct  personal 
honor  to  Join  with  the  Board  of  Offi- 
cers of  the  7th  Regiment  Armory  as 
they  conduct  a  testimonial  dinner  for 
Col.  Bernard  G.  Ehrlich.  It  will  be  an 
evening  honoring  an  extraordinary 
man  whose  career  in  the  military 
spans  almost  three  decades  and  is  re- 
plete with  accomplishments. 

The  dinner  will  pay  special  tribute 
to  Colonel  Ehrllch's  herculean  efforts 
which  have  kept  the  magnificent  7th 
Regiment  Armory  located  on  Parte 
Avenue  in  New  York  City,  from  being 
destroyed  and  replaced  by  an  apart- 
ment complex.  Colonel  Ehrlich.  as  the 
commander  of  the  7th  Regiment 
Armory.  Army  National  Guard,  spear- 
headed an  effort  which  involved  fellow 
members  of  the  military  and  con- 
cerned members  of  the  community 
united  in  opposition  to  any  alteration 
of  the  7th  Regiment  Armory.  All  indi- 
cations point  to  a  maintenance  of  the 
building  in  its  present  form  and  conse- 
quently as  a  small  token  of  apprecia- 
tion for  the  work  of  Colonel  Ehrlich— 
this  dinner  is  being  held. 

Colonel  Ehrllch's  work  on  behalf  of 
saving  the  7th  Regiment  Armory  is 
but  one  small  but  tjrpical  example  of 
what  his  life  is  all  about.  It  is  especial- 
ly indicative  of  the  selfless  work  he 
has  performed  almost  routinely  on 
behalf  of  his  Nation  over  the  past  25 
years  in  the  Army  and  then  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Colonel  Ehrllch's  military  career 
began  without  much  flourish  or  fan- 
fare. Following  graduation  from  New 
York  University  Law  School,  he  en- 
tered the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man. 
Perhaps  as  a  recognition  of  his  great 
potential  in  the  military— Ehrlich  was 
assigned  to  Officer  Candidate  School 
at  Fort  Benning,  Ga.  Following  a  stint 
as  a  platoon  leader  he  was  assigned  to 
military  intelligence  with  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division  where  he  served  con- 
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tinuoualy  until  the  conclusion  of  his 
first  tour  of  active  duty. . 

Excepting  one  brief  return  to  active 
duty.  Colonel  Ehrllch  has  served  as  a 
leader  in  the  New  York  Army  National 
Ouard  for  more  than  20  years.  His 
career  has  been  filled  with  many  per- 
sonal honors  and  accomplishments  of 
direct  benefit  to  the  State  and  Nation. 
In  his  career,  Ehrllch  has  served  as 
commander  of  three  different  batal- 
llons— the  most  recent  being  the  com- 
mander of  the  7th  Regiment  Armory. 
Thus  far  in  his  career,  Ehrllch  has 
risen  from  the  rank  of  major  to  lieu- 
tenant colonel  to  the  full  colonel  posi- 
tion he  enjoys  today.  Few  expect  this 
to  be  the  final  step  in  the  military 
career  ladder  for  Ehrllch— in  fact  a 
new  promotion  is  expected  in  the  very 
near  future  for  the  colonel. 

In  appearance  and  attitude— Ber- 
nard Ehrllch  represents  the  epitome 
of  a  good  military  man.  He  is  a  man 
who  loves  his  country  with  a  passion- 
he  is  an  imabashed  patriot.  He  is  a 
man  of  impeccable  integrity  and  un- 
yielding personal  discipline.  He  is  dedi- 
cated and  committed  to  each  cause  he 
embraces.  He  has  earned  the  respect 
both  of  those  whom  he  worked  for  and 
who  now  serve  under  him  in  the  Na- 
tional Ouard.  He  was  a  soldier's  soldier 
and  now  is  an  officer's  officer.  Perhaps 
the  best  measiu«ment  of  the  success 
which  Colonel  Ehrllch  has  enjoyed 
can  be  seen  in  the  various  prestigious 
honors  he  has  accumulated.  Among 
his  many  decorations  and  awards  in- 
clude the  Army  Meritorious  Service 
Medal,  the  Army  Commendation 
Medal,  and  the  New  York  State  Long 
and  Faithful  Service  Medal.  It  is  also 
noteworthy  that  my  colleague  Senator 
AifHOiist  D'Amato  named  Ehrllch  as 
his  official  military  adviser. 

In  addition  to  his  many  time  con- 
suming responsibilities  in  the  National 
Ouard.  Colonel  Ehrllch  is  a  highly  re- 
spected private  attorney.  I  have  first- 
hand knowledge  of  this,  for  we  were  at 
one  time  partners  in  the  law  firm  of 
Blaggi  and  Ehrllch.  Colonel  EhrUch 
brings  to  the  practice  of  law  the  same 
high  professional  and  personal  at- 
tributes which  have  nuule  him  such  a 
success  in  the  military. 

Bernard  Ehrllch  is  a  dedicated  and 
loving  husband  and  father  as  well.  His 
lovely  wife  Bdarjorie.  as  well  as  his  two 
beautiful  daughters  Geri  and  Robin, 
will  be  at  their  father's  side  on  Sat- 
urday, June  12  as  they  have  been  as  a 
famOy  so  many  times  in  the  past. 
They  will  share  a  special  pride  in  the 
tribute  that  will  be  paid  to  Bernard 
Ehrllch. 

My  tribute  to  Colonel  Ehrllch  would 
be  incomplete  were  I  not  to  focus  on 
Bemle  Ehrllch— my  dear  and  valued 
friend.  Friendship  like  good  wine  is  en- 
hanced with  age.  A  good  friendship  is 
never  static— it  always  grows.  I  have 
known  Bemle  Ehrllch  for  some  20 
yeafs.  In  that  time  we  have  experi- 


enced a  gre^t  deal  together.  We  have 
commiserated  over  our  failures  and 
basked  in  oi|r  trliunphs.  One  such  tri- 
umph will  be  the  dinner  on  Saturday 
night  where  Bemie  Ehrllch,  the  man, 
will  receive  a  most  fitting  tribute. 

Strength,  fortitude,  courage,  and 
commitment  to  principle  and  call  of 
duty,  are  aH  trademarlcs  of  Bernard 
Ehrllch,  and  these  personal  attributes 
have  carried  him  to  this  plateau  of 
success,  and  will  lift  him  to  greater 
heights  in  the  years  to  come. 

Gen.  Douaas  MacArthur  was  a  hero 
to  Bernard  Ehrllch  as  he  was  to  mil- 
lions of  other  Americans  who  have 
worn  the  Uniform  of  our  Armed 
Forces.  MaQArthur  once  said,  "It  is 
fatal  to  enter  any  war  without  the  will 
to  win  it."  Cblonel  Ehrllch  has  applied 
that  motto  jto  all  of  the  various  en- 
deavors of  Mis  life.  He  has  the  will  to 
win  and  approaches  each  assignment, 
each  task  ^th  that  will  to  win.  It 
clearly  has  i  paid  off  time  and  time 
again.  i 

It  is  said  tyiere  are  three  ways  to  do 
things— the  right  way,  the  wrong  way, 
and  the  Army  way.  I  can  vouch  for  the 
fact  that  Bernard  Ehrllch  has  done 
things  the  way  which  produces  the 
best  results  and  most  success.  There- 
fore it  Is  fitting  that  he  be  honored  in 
the  fashion  he  will  on  June  12.  I  Imow 
that  his  best  days  are  still  before  him 
and  I  look  forward  to  sharing  more 
happy  moments  with  him.* 


SMALL  BVSINESS  INVESTMENT 
I        ACT 

HON.  BARBARA  A.  MKULSKI 

or  MARTLAlfS 
IN  THE  HdnSE  OF  RXPRESENTATIVKS 

Tu^day,  June  8,  1982 
•  Ms.  MIKITLSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  passed  H.R.  6086,  a  bill 
amending  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958.  While  I  am  in  general  support  of 
this  legislation,  there  is  a  provision 
which  was  added  in  committee  markup 
which  I  mus  oppose. 

An  amendment  adopted  by  the 
Small  Buafness  Committee  would 
impose  a  nestriction  on  any  Small 
Business  Administration  financial  as- 
sistance to  any  applicant  which  per- 
forms abortions,  which  engages  in  re- 
search related  to  abortions,  which  pro- 
motes or  i^ommends  abortions,  or 
which  trains  any  individual  to  perform 
abortions.  This  amendment  apparent- 
ly was  adopted  because  a  few  years  ago 
there  was  ope  SBA  loan  to  help  fund 
the  establi^unent  of  a  clinic  where 
some  abortians  were  performed. 

Even  thciugh  this  facility  is  no 
longer  operiting.  the  committee  chose 
to  impose  ai  far-reaching  requirement 
which  couli  prevent  loans  to  many 
types  of  facilities  which  are  operating 
within  the  1  law.   This  additional  re- 
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qulrement  would  have  nothing  to  do 
with  elimination  of  any  illegal  activi- 
ties, nor  is  it  rel&  rant  to  the  likelihood 
of  repajrment  oi 
small    business 


importance  of  the 
applicant's    project. 


This  requirement  is  simply  a  certain 
type  of  insidiou$  intrusion  into  the 
lives  of  citizens  Which  cannot  be  Justi- 
fied. I 

I  luve  my  collaagues  to  support  the 
passage  of  this  bUl,  while  encouraging 
those  on  the  conference  committee  to 
drop  this  provision  preventing  finan- 
cial assistance  tq  legal  small  business 
projects.* 


HON.  J 


BUILD  BRHX^ES,  NOT  WALLS 


J.  HOWARD 

OPHSW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdayl  June  8,  1982 

Mr.  HOWAREK.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
time,  I  would  like  to  call  the  attention 


of  my  coUeagui 
speech  given  to 
class  of  Boston 
spected   House 
Wright. 

In  addressing 
Congressman 
need  for  this  g( 
generations   to 


to  an  outstanding 

I  the  1982  graduating 

rnlversity  by  our  re- 

ijorlty   leader,   Jim 


you  today.  On 
speech,  by  the 
given   an    hono: 
degree  and,  if  I 
note,  I  can  tl 
serves  such  an 


he  graduating  class, 
ight  spoke  of  the 
eration  and  coming 
uild  bridges  to  the 
future,  bridges  that  will  unite  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  wtUls  that  will  separate 
people  from  theii  natural  destinies. 

This  speech  was  of  such  an  inspira- 
tional quality,  ^d  it  said  so  many 
things  that  need  to  be  said  today,  that 
I  felt  compelled  ^o  share  it  with  all  of 
he  occasion  of  this 
ay,  Jul  Wright  was 
doctor  of  laws 
may  add  a  personal 
of  no  one  who  de- 
onor  more  than  Jim 
Wright,  who,  in  Congress,  has  done  so 
much  to  shape  !  the  laws  that  have 
helped  make  this  a  better  and  fairer 
society  in  which  all  Americans  can 
share  and  prosper. 

Build  BiufcBS,  Not  Walls 

Today,  as  we  celebrate  the  achievement  of 
the  graduates,  I  want  us  to  consider  two 
very  familiar  models  of  the  building  trades. 
I  Invite  you  to  thftik  with  me  about  walla 
and  bridges— and  about  those  who  build 
them.  I 

Walls  and  bridges!  Not  simply  the  physical 
structures  of  wood  and  masonry  and  metal, 
but  In  their  larger  sense— things  that  divide 
and  things  that  unite.  Almost  everything  we 
do  In  our  interpersonal  relations  and  as  a  so- 
ciety builds  either  a  wall  or  a  bridge.  EUther 
we  separate  people  from  their  natural  desti- 
ny by  means  of  a  will  or  we  connect  them  to 
it  by  a  bridge.  | 

I  hope  you  will  be  builders  of  bridges. 

Those  receiving  degrees  today— more  than 
4,000  of  you  here  In  this  ceremony— have 
come  to  the  end  of  a  long  series  of  bridges. 
The  years  in  coUege  bridge  the  gulf  which 
separates  adolescence  from  adulthood.  You 
step  out  upon  a  new  shore. 
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We  celebrate  today  the  sometimes  sacrifi- 
cial contributions  or  your  families  which 
have  helped  you  bridge  chasms  along  the 
way.  We  celebrate  the  dedication  cf  teach- 
ers whose  inspiration  and  patience  have 
helped  you  hurdle  walls  that  stood  between 
you  and  your  goal. 

Our  government  depends  upon  a  series  of 
alliances  and  understandings  which  build 
bridges  across  the  geographical  and  ideolog- 
ical dividing  lines  that  otherwise  would  sep- 
arate us. 

One  of  the  best  known  of  these  is  called 
the  Boston-Austin  axis.  The  fact  that  I,  a 
Texan,  was  elected  to  work  as  Majority 
Leader  of  the  House  under  the  direction  of 
that  quintessential  Boetonlan,  Speaker 
"Tip"  O'Neill,  is  only  the  latest  in  a  long 
series  of  close  personal  alliances  between 
this  state  and  mine  which  have  helped  to 
heal  differences  and  to  bind  our  political  in- 
stitutions together. 

The  bond  between  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
Lyndon  Johnson,  and  that  which  existed  for 
years  between  Sam  Raybum  and  John 
McCormack  are  well  known.  Less  well 
known  is  the  bridge  of  mutual  trust  between 
Democrat  Sam  Raybum  and  Republican 
Joe  tdartin  of  Massachusetts  during  the 
years  when  they  served  alternately  as 
Speaker  or  Minority  Leader. 

Sam  Raybum  would  never  permit  the  ut- 
terance of  an  unkind  word  about  Joe  Martin 
in  his  presence.  Each  trusted  the  word  of 
the  other  Implicitly.  This  bridge  of  personal 
honor  which  spanned  the  political  parties 
made  the  American  government  work  better 
because  of  its  existence. 

WALL  BUILOmO 

The  builders  of  walls,  on  the  other  hand, 
make  a  cohesive  society  infinitely  more  dif- 
ficult. Four  years  ago  this  month,  Kevin 
Phillips  wrote  an  article  In  Harper's  Maga- 
zine entitled,  "The  Balkanization  of  Amer- 
ica." He  wrote  of  a  growing  spirit  of  paro- 
chialism which  he  said  in  the  process  of 
splintering  our  society,  and  disintegrating 
our  fundamental  national  unity.  Too  many 
Americans,  he  concluded,  have  begun  to 
think  of  themselves  first  as  members  of 
some  particular  economic  or  social  or  geo- 
graphic group— and  only  secondly  If  at  all, 
as  Americans. 

In  the  Congress  itself,  there  tias  grown  up 
in  the  past  few  years  a  Black  Caucus,  an 
Hispanic  Caucus,  a  Steel  Caucus,  a  Farm 
Caucus,  a  Northeast  Caucus,  a  Sunbelt 
Caucus,  a  Tourism  Caucus,  a  Coal  Caucus, 
and  a  Blue  Collar  Caucus,  Just  to  name  a 
few.  As  one  whose  Job  it  is  to  try  to  synthe- 
size a  course  of  common  action  from  such 
heterogeneity  of  interests,  I  ctm  attest  that 
the  tendency  to  build  walls  of  division— the 
us-against-them  syndrome— Is  dissolving 
some  of  the  glue  which  once  held  us  togeth- 
er, and  making  the  process  of  governing  an 
infinitely  more  difficult  and  more  challeng- 
ing task. 

The  very  words  we  speak  and  write  are 
meant  to  be  bridges  of  communication. 
Words  and  language  and  ideas  are  what  dis- 
tinguish man  from  beast.  The  curator  of  a 
big  city  zoo  once  told  me  that  baby  gorillas 
advance  more  rapidly  than  infant  children 
for  the  first  18  months  of  their  lives.  After 
that,  the  gorilla's  learning  process  almost 
stops,  while  that  of  the  human  child  contin- 
ues at  an  ever-faster  pace. 

The  obvious  ciifference  is  that  humans 
alone  have  a  verbal  and  written  language  by 
which  each  generation  can  communicate 
the  store  of  knowledge  to  each  succeeding 
generation.  That's  what  we  call  education. 
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other   members   of  the   animal   kingdom 
learn  only  by  imitation. 

Language  is  the  bridge  to  knowledge.  Edu- 
cation is  the  bridge  to  human  progress. 
Without  records,  without  books,  without 
the  tradition  of  learning  which  mankind  has 
evolved,  we  still  would  be  brutish  creatures. 
There  would  have  been  little  evolution  from 
Piltdown  Man. 

Those  who  abuse  language  as  an  instru- 
ment of  division— those  who  use  it  to  divide 
people  against  people,  class  against  class, 
race  against  race,  religion  against  religion, 
or  region  against  region,  prostitute  its  pur- 
pose. They  erect  walls  with  those  building 
blocks  that  were  intended  for  bridges. 

And  that  is  why  book  buming— such  as 
was  practiced  by  the  Nazis  In  Germany  and 
others  before  them  and  since — is  such  a 
crime  against  humanity.  Its  ultimate  goal  is 
the  walling  off  of  some  part  of  our  collective 
memory  of  the  past  or  of  our  awareness  of 
the  pofuibilities  of  the  futive. 

Some  governments  and  human  institu- 
tions are  essentially  builders  of  walls.  In  the 
Third  Century,  B.C.,  the  Chin  Dynasty  in 
China  built  the  world's  longest  continuous 
wall  to  insulate  the  entire  country  from 
what  the  Chinese  leaders  considered  the 
evils  of  foreign  influence.  Nobody  could  get 
in  or  out.  Behind  this  wall,  China  lan- 
guished for  1,800  years  and  fell  hopelessly 
behind  the  rest  of  the  world— because  it  had 
erected  a  barrier  which  mankind's  new  dis- 
coveries and  increasing  knowledge  could  not 
penetrate. 

The  invisible  Iron  Curtain  that  Russia 
drew  across  Europe  3S  years  ago  was  put 
into  place  by  more  sophisticated  means.  But 
it  haid  the  same  general  pun>oBe.  It  was  to 
seal  off  the  people  of  the  communist  bloc 
countries  from  unapproved  knowledge,  un- 
approved ideas,  outside  influence. 

There  could  be  no  more  grotesque  exam- 
ple than  the  Berlin  Wall  whose  purpose  was 
not  to  keep  others  out  but  to  convert  a 
whole  society  Into  a  prison,  to  hold  captive 
the  citizens  of  an  entire  nation.  The  refusal 
of  any  country  to  permit  the  out-migration 
of  citizens  who  want  to  leave  is  a  confession 
of  moral  and  social  impoverishment  and 
economic  destitution. 

AMXRICA  BUILDS  BRIDOES 

America  through  most  of  its  history  has 
been  building  bridges.  Yes,  we  fall  prey  to 
wall  building  from  time  to  time.  In  periods 
of  economic  recession,  we  are  tempted  to 
raise  tariffs  and  quotas  and  other  Impedi- 
ments to  the  flow  of  world  trade.  These  are 
economic  walls. 

Those  who  would  throw  roadblocks  in  the 
way  of  free  expression  are  builders  of  intel- 
lectual walls.     

Pope  John  XXm  built  bridges  to  a 
warmer  fellowship  between  religious  de- 
nominations. There  are  some  in  organized 
religion  who  would  arrogate  to  themselves 
the  attributes  of  diety  and  arbitrarily  ex- 
clude others.  They  build  religious  walls. 
Some  of  them  would  endow  their  political 
prejudices  with  religious  Justification. 

Ftom  the  beginning  there  have  been  some 
not  content  to  be  created  in  God's  image, 
but  intent  instead  upon  recreating  God  in 
their  own  image. 

The  builders  of  walls  usually  operate  from 
fear.  All  of  the  legal  and  economic  tricks 
which  for  years  kept  Negroes  and  other  mi- 
norities from  voting  and  getting  an  educa- 
tion and  sharing  fully  In  the  opportunities 
and  privileges  of  a  free  society  were  walls. 
They  were  built,  for  the  most  part,  by 
people  who  honestly  feared  that— unless  mi- 
norities were  walled  off  and  kept  "in  their 


place"— there  would  be  fewer  privileges  left 
for  themselves. 

They  see  freedom  as  a  thing  of  short 
supply,  to  be  hoarded— not  as  a  blessing  to 
be  shared. 

A  decade  ago  we  saw  certain  dvU  rights 
groups  building  their  own  walls  in  retalia- 
tion, buming  the  bridges  of  understanding 
that  did  exist,  blaming  white  people  In  gen- 
eral with  all  of  their  troubles,  and  defending 
violence  In  the  name  of  bla&  power.  In  this 
way,  one  wall  begets  another.  Communica- 
tions break  down,  and  riots  break  out. 

But  as  Robert  Frost  wrote:  "Something 
there  Is  that  doesn't  love  a  wall,  that  wants 
it  down." 

Given  occasional  aberrations,  the  history 
of  our  country  has  been  a  long,  sometimes 
sporadic  but  generally  continuous  process  of 
building  bridges. 

We  have  been  breaking  through  the  ceil- 
ings, those  horizontal  walls  wtiich  hold 
people  down,  and  through  the  perpendicu- 
lar walls  that  hold  people  in.  We  have 
become  the  most  upwardly  mobile,  the  least 
economically  and  socially  stratified  of  the 
world's  societies.  From  the  beginning,  tills 
has  been  our  most  distinctive  national  char- 
acteristic. 

We  did  not  set  out  to  create  an  aristocracy 
and  instaU  it  as  a  ruling  class.  Nor  did  we 
destroy  the  aristocracy  and  supplant  it  with 
a  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat.  Our  goal 
has  been  to  expand  the  privileged  class  until 
it  shared  its  benefits  with  the  himiblest  citi- 
zens of  the  land. 

Ours  was  to  be  an  aristocracy  with  a  dif- 
ference. Not  a  nobility  to  which  some  are 
bom  and  others  forever  denied,  but  one  to 
which  all  could  aspire  and  which  most  could 
attain.  Not  a  snobbish  aristocracy  of  exclu- 
siveness,  but  one  which  constantly  seeks  to 
enlarge  its  membership.  One  not  of  special 
privilege,  but  of  universal  privilege  whose 
members  qualify  by  self-preparation  and  by 
assuming  the  responsibilities  which  go  with 
privilege. 

THE  AMERICAN  DREAM 

This  Is  what  came  to  be  called  "the  Ameri- 
can dream."  It  is  the  promise  of  a  society  In 
which  the  humblest  child  bom  of  a  most  im- 
provident circumstance  may  have  as  his  or 
her  birthright  an  education  unlimited  by 
lack  of  opportunity,  an  equal  right  to  vote 
and  participate  in  the  political  process,  the 
right  to  useful  work,  and  the  very  real 
chance  to  own  property. 

In  starts  and  stops,  in  bursts  of  creative 
energy  and  pauses  for  regrouping,  we  have 
moved  consistently  toward  those  goals. 
They  are  not  yet  fully  realized  for  all  of 
America's  ctiildren. 

In  the  past  two  years  we  seem  to  have  en- 
tered an  era  of  retrenchment  in  which  our 
historic  progress  has  been  temporarily 
stalled,  and  this  disturbs  me  deeply. 

Consider  what  progress  we  made  in  two 
short  decades— from  1960  to  IftM.  In  those 
20  years,  the  number  of  college  graduates 
annually  receiving  degrees  Increased  by  over 
150  percent.  The  growth  in  graduate  educa- 
tion was  even  more  spectacular.  By  1980, 
the  nation  was  conferring  approximately 
400,000  masters  degrees,  compared  to  78,000 
in  1960— an  increase  of  some  400  percent. 
For  millions,  these  were  the  bridges  of  op- 
portunity. 

By  1980,  we  had  reached  the  point  where 
79  percent  of  our  non-white  youth  were 
completing  high  school.  Not  enough,  but 
better  by  far  than  the  53  percent  whlcb 
were  able  to  do  so  In  1960. 
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In  the  age  group  of  those  receiving  bacca- 
laureate degrees  this  year,  one  out  of  every 
four  Americans  will  complete  college.  In 
IMO,  the  figure  was  not  quite  one  In  eight. 
Members  of  this  class  are  among  the  fortu- 
nate 23  percent. 

And  yet— and  yet,  there  is  something 
deeply  disquieting  in  the  present  scene.  The 
number  of  high  school  and  college  gradu- 
ates, as  a  percentage  of  our  population,  has 
remained  at  a  plateau  for  the  past  three 
years  and  shows  alarming  signs  of  turning 
downward. 

Economic  conditions  in  general,  and  de- 
clining availability  of  student  loans  and  fi- 
nancial assistance  in  particular,  may  fore- 
doom the  accessibility  of  higher  education 
to  a  declining  percent  of  our  young  popula- 
tion. That,  in  my  Judgment,  would  be  tragic! 

It  would  be  historically  retrogressive, 
wasteful  of  our  most  precious  resource,  and 
moraUy  Indefensible. 

KDUCATION,  Oini  BEST  mvaSTMBTT 

The  very  best  investment  our  country  ever 
made — with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
Louisiana  Purchase— was  the  O.I.  Bill  of 
Rights  with  Its  educational  opportunities 
immediately  foUowing  WWII. 

Not  only  did  it  enlarge  the  Intellectual  ho- 
rizon and  enrich  the  social  and  economic 
fabric  of  our  nation  beyond  anyone's  capac- 
ity to  measure.  It  actually  returned  a  very 
handsome  profit  to  the  government  Itself— 
at  least  $20  for  every  $1  of  public  Invest- 
ment—in the  form  of  higher  taxes  paid  by 
reason  of  the  enhanced  earning  capacities 
of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Americans 
who  availed  themselves  of  those  educational 
benefits. 

Today  we  quibble  and  quarrel  in  petty  pu- 
erility about  whether  the  nation  can  afford 
student  loans,  Pell  grants  and  work-study 
opportunities.  Like  Nebuchadnezzar,  we 
seem  to  have  forgotten  the  dream. 

There  Is  something  fundamentally  de- 
ranged in  the  standard  of  values  of  our 
nation  when  we  reduce  bilingual  education, 
vocational  education  and  job  training  by  28 
percent  in  one  year  while  calling  for  ap- 
proximately the  same  amount  of  money  to 
build  more  prisons. 

A  part  of  the  American  dream  has  been 
the  promise  of  home  ownership.  In  40  years, 
we  increased  the  reality  from  30  percent  of 
American  families  to  70  percent.  It  Is  a  sorry 
conmientary  today  that  only  3  percent  of 
the  newly-formed  family  units  can  qualify 
to  buy  a  house  because  of  the  suffocating 
level  to  which  interest  rates  have  been  per- 
mitted to  rise. 

That,  in  a  society  which  would  build 
bridges  instead  of  walls.  Is  intolerable. 

Machines  and  weapons  of  the  most  infi- 
nite sophistication  cannot  assure  national 
security  nor  restore  productivity  to  a  nation 
which  ever  forgets  that  the  ultimate  guar- 
antor of  defense  and  the  ultimate  machine 
of  enhanced  production,  that  which  has 
ever  been  the  hallmark  of  American  mili- 
tary and  industrial  superiority  Is  the  culti- 
vated mind  and  motivated  spirit  of  the 
tndned  and  educated  American.  Without 
the  bridges  of  educational  and  economic  op- 
portunity, ever  widening  to  accommodate 
ever  more  people,  we  cannot  be  first  in  in- 
dustrial production  nor  preeminent  in  na- 
tional defense. 

BX  BtnU>KRS  or  BRIDGXS 

On  this  day  of  your  graduation,  I  ask  you 
to  make  a  commitment — that  you  will  revive 
the  American  dream,  tear  down  the  walls  of 
alienation  that  still  exist  between  our 
people,  and  complete  the  bridges  that  we 
have  begun. 


When  this  has  been  done,  there  still  will 
be  work  to  do,  and  bridges  yet  to  build. 

If  democracy  is  to  triumph  in  the  under- 
developed world,  bridges  of  literacy  and 
learning  must  fe  extended  to  the  humblest, 
families.  They  must  be  given  a  chance  to 
make  a  decent  Wage— a  chance  to  borrow,  to 
get  a  start,  at  a  rate  of  Interest  they  can 
pay— a  chance  to  own  a  modest  home  or  a 
small  farm  of  their  own.  In  emerging  na- 
tions, free  societies  wiU  thrive  only  if  they 
build  bridges  across  the  impenetrable  walls 
that  too  often  have  separated  class  from 
class.  I 

Somehow,  sotneday,  the  vision  of  human- 
ity must  be  employed  to  tear  down  the  walls 
of  fear  and  hpstUity  and  create  in  their 
place  bridges  oif  understanding  between  the 
people  of  the  CTnited  States  and  the  people 
of  the  Soviet  Uhion. 

This  is  no  donbt  the  most  difficult  work  of 
all.  But  it  could  be  the  most  rewarding. 

In  this  year  alone,  our  two  nations  will 
spend  half  a  >trillion  dollars  upon  arma- 
ments. Just  think  of  the  legitimate  needs 
this  amount  o^  money  could  meet.  Think  of 
the  untold  good  it  could  perform  if  it  could 
be  spent  instead  upon  foodstuffs  and  medi- 
cine, upon  resdarch  and  disease  eradication, 
upon  libraries  and  books  and  schools  and 
hospitals— on  bridges  rather  than  walls — on 
people  rather  |than  implements  of  destruc- 
tion. 

These  bridg^  of  understanding  between 
people  of  different  nations  will  not  be  fin- 
ished tills  year,  or  this  decade,  or  perhaps  in 
your  lifetimes.  But  if  the  mind  and  purpose 
of  man  can  unite  to  construct  the  bridges  to 
a  peaceful  wortd.  they  will  serve  as  no  other 
thing  can  tO|  bless  the  generations  yet 
untx>m.« 


IMPACT  CIP  PEaJERAL  EDUCA- 
TION CUTS  ON  PRIVATE  COL- 
LEGES A10  UNIVERSITIES 

HON.  STEPHEN  L.  NEAL 

of  NORTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOtjSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tu^day,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  NEAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  much  has 
been  said  about  the  effect  cutbacks  in 
aid  to  education  will  have  on  the  col- 
lege students  of  the  Nation.  The 
debate  has  focused  largely  upon  the 
public  Instittitions  of  higher  learning. 
Often,  if  n^t  entirely  overlooked,  is 
the  effect  the  policies  of  this  adminis- 
tration are  itaving  on  private  colleges 
and  universities. 

I  think  it  i£  Important  to  realize  that 
when  private  institutions  are  in 
duress,  more  strain  is  placed  on  public 
institutions.  If  some  private  colleges 
are  forced  to  close— as  some  almost 
certainly  will  have  to  do — many  lower 
and  middle  income  families  will  have 
to  limit  their  educational  choices  to 
lower  priced  public  Institutions. 

These  and!  other  facts  are  presented 
impressively  in  an  article  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ard L.  Morrill,  president  of  Salem  Col- 
lege in  Winlton-Salem,  N.C.  The  arti- 
cle appeared  in  the  March  1982,  edi- 
tion of  "Sajem,"  the  college's  alumni 
publication.!  I  would  like  to  enter  it 
into  the  Reoord  at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
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Federal  Budget  Cuts  and  Salem 

I  am  writing  in  response  to  the  deep 
budget  cuts  that  have  been  proposed  in  fed- 
eral student  loans  and  grants  for  fiscal  1983. 
It  is  my  unhappy  responsibility  to  report 
that  after  this  year's  12  percent  reductions 
in  these  programs  any  further  cuts  will  have 
damaging  consequences  for  higher  educa- 
tion in  general  and  private  colleges  like 
Salem  in  particular.  In  my  personal  view 
these  proposals  are  painfully  shortsighted. 
They  abruptly  reverse  long-standing  com- 
mitments, contradict  many  of  the  current 
administration's  own  fundamental  princi- 
ples, and  could  easily  lead  to  increased  tax 
burdens  at  the  state  level.  I  would  like  to 
ask  you  to  assess  the  proposed  cutbacks  and 
then  to  consider  communicating  your  views 
directly  to  your  Congressmen  and  other  of- 
ficials. 

Aid  from  the  federal  government  to  stu- 
dents has  been  one  bspect  of  the  financing 
of  higher  educationiever  since  the  OI  Bill. 
During  the  19508,  ^s,  and  70s  a  series  of 
programs  have  evolfed  which  assist  middle 
and  lower  Income  I  college  students  with 
grants,  loans,  and  work-study  opportunities. 
(See  Profile  of  Programs)  The  rationale  for 
these  efforts  is  clear  and  compelling.  They 
have  intended  to  provide  students  both 
access  and  choice  regarding  college  educa- 
tion. The  commitment  to  access  has  been  es- 
tablished for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
It  involves  the  belief  that  the  opportunity 
for  higher  education  should  not  be  limited 
by  an  individual's  financial  circumstances, 
but  only  by  his  or  her  interests  and  abilities. 
The  value  of  choice  involves  providing  the 
means  for  student^  and  their  families  to 
choose  among  the  $ignificant  array  of  di- 
verse opportunity  i^thin  American  liigher 
education.  We  are  t^e  envy  of  the  world  in 
being  able  to  offer  students  the  choice  be- 
tween public  and  private  colleges,  vocational 
and  liberal  arts  programs,  religious  and  sec- 
ular colleges.  In-state  or  out-state  education, 
single-sex  and  co-aducational  institutions, 
small  and  large  colleges,  and  so  forth. 

If  the  drastic  cuts;  proposed  by  the  admin- 
istration were  to  b«  implemented,  there  is 
no  question  that  thousands  upon  thousands 
of  students  would  sitnply  be  eliminated  from 
the  roster  of  higher  education.  This  loss  of 
personal  opportunity  is  paralleled  by  soci- 
ety's demands  of  the  future.  If  there  is  to  be 
a  sustained  economic  recovery  in  America, 
then  surely  we  must  Invest  in  the  human  re- 
sources to  provide  {the  knowledge  and  the 
creativity  to  support  economic  growth. 

The  decrease  in  ^rsonal  educational  op- 
portimity  will  affedt  financial  aid  students 
whether  they  attend  public  or  private  col- 
leges. From  the  special  vantage  point  of  an 
Independent  college,  I  would  like  to  share 
some  of  the  particular  dilemmas  that  will  be 
created  for  Salem  lind  virtually  every  other 
private  institution.  iDuring  the  past  several 
decades  both  privatje  and  public  Institutions 
have  responded  ma^f  icently  to  the  nation- 
al challenge  of  enlarging  educational  oppor- 
tunity. The  educatibnal  and  human  benefits 
arising  from  this  distinctively  American 
commitment  are  obvious.  It  has  been  made 
possible  through  a  skillful  combination  of 
federal,  state,  and  private  sources  of  sup- 
port. The  federal  government  is  covering 
one  important  dimension  of  a  complex  and 
interactive  system  of  financial  assistance. 
But  beyond  the  thtreatened  decline  of  eco- 
nomic diversity  in  the  student  body  of  inde- 
pendent institution^,  there  is  something  yet 
more  ominous— tlje  eventual  permanent 
closing  of  many  prnrate  colleges  and  univer- 
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slties.  There  is  little  question  that  many 
lower  and  middle  income  families,  lacking 
sup[X>rt  in  loans  and  grants  from  federal 
sources,  wUl  have  to  limit  their  educational 
choices  to  lower-priced  public  Institutions. 
Often  missing  in  the  discussions  of  the  pro- 
posed budget  cuts  Is  the  recognition  of  the 
significant  role  that  federal  and  other  aid 
has  played  In  helping  to  narrow  the  vast  tui- 
tion gap  that  has  grown  between  tuition 
charges  at  public  and  private  institutions. 

There  are  only  a  handful  of  nationally- 
known  and  well-endowed  private  institu- 
tions in  the  country  that  are  in  a  position  to 
adopt  the  unattractive,  but  eventually  nec- 
essary, policy  of  sharply  restricting  the  en- 
rollment of  financial  aid  students  as  govern- 
ment funds  dry  up.  The  great  majority  of 
private  institutions  are  dependent  upon  the 
attendance  of  a  significant  numl>er  of  quali- 
fied financial  aid  students  to  maintain  basic 
enrollment  and  fiscal  stability.  Most  private 
institutions  in  America  now  have  from 
twenty-five  to  ninety-five  percent  of  their 
student  bodies  receiving  some  form  of  finan- 
cial aid.  In  many  ways,  then,  the  existence 
of  a  strong  private  sector  within  American 
higher  education  depends  upon  public  poli- 
cies that  will  give  middle  and  lower  income 
students  a  choice  about  the  type  of  colleges 
they  will  attend. 

A  sad  irony  in  the  current  proposals  is 
that  some  of  the  very  things  that  the  cur- 
rent administration  tias  worked  to  foster, 
such  as  an  active  private  sector  not  con- 
trolled by  government  rule  and  regulation, 
are  now  being  threatened  as  regards  higher 
education.  Initially  there  was  discussion  by 
the  administration  of  ways  in  which  tuition 
tax  credits  or  other  devices  might  give  fami- 
lies the  ability  to  send  their  children  to  pri- 
vate institutions.  Now.  however,  such  talk 
has  ended,  and  nothing  is  being  proposed  to 
take  the  place  of  student  lotuis  and  grants. 
Without  the  ability  to  draw  upon  qualified 
middle  income  students,  and  with  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  high  school  gradu- 
ates just  ahead,  small,  private,  religiously- 
affiliated  colleges  will  be  facing  severe  pres- 
sures for  survival  during  the  next  decade. 

You  will  be  interested  to  learn  what  some 
of  these  policies  will  mean  at  SsJem.  Salem 
students  have  not  been  nearly  as  dependent 
upon  federal  sources  of  loans  and  grants  as 
students  at  most  private  colleges.  Neverthe- 
less, we  can  already  see  what  this  will  mean 
for  Salem  over  the  long-term.  For  example 
during  the  1981-82  fiscal  year  Salem  Col- 
lege's total  tuition  income  of  $2  million  (this 
excludes  room  and  board  charges  and  other 
fees)  has  Included  approximately  $950,000 
in  revenue  from  all  financial  aid  sources. 
These  figures  include  approximately 
$230,000  of  the  College's  own  funds  in  gifts, 
grants  and  endowment  income, .  about 
$130,000  from  various  North  Carolina  assist- 
ance programs  that  go  directly  to  students, 
plus  about  $580,000  that  has  come  to  stu- 
dents and  their  families  from  Federal 
sources.  The  largest  sum  in  the  Federal 
total  is  from  the  Guaranteed  Student  Loan 
program  which  Salem  families  have  drawn 
upon  this  year  at  the  level  of  approximately 
$450,000.  We  know  that  in  future  years  the 
Guaranteed  Student  Loan  total  will  be  less 
than  half  of  the  current  amount  because 
the  program  has  already  been  thoroughly 
reorganized  and  reduced  in  scope.  Income 
limits,  origination  fees,  increased  interest 
charges  and  other  changes  were  made  in 
1981.  The  administration's  most  recent  pro- 
posals concerning  the  OSL  would  eliminate 
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support  for  graduate  students  completely, 
and  would  make  loans  much  more  costly, 
less  available  and  useful  to  undergraduate 
students  and  their  families.  We  simply  do 
not  know  what  sources  parents  will  find  to 
make  up  for  the  loss  of  borrowing  power 
that  has  resulted  from  changes  in  the  pro- 
gram. We  Imow  even  less,  but  have  genuine 
fears,  about  what  will  happen  if  the  pro- 
gram is  reduced  any  further. 

Through  The  Salem  Challenge  Campaign 
and  increases  in  our  endowment,  and  other 
budgetary  tuljustments.  Salem  will  be  able 
to  continue  to  support  Its  students  on  finan- 
cial aid  next  year.  Including  increases  relat- 
ed to  adjustments  In  tuition  and  fees.  Salem 
students  and  their  parents  do  not  need  to 
worry  about  reductions  in  the  programs 
that  Salem  controls  on  its  own.  We  also  will 
by  necessity  be  increasing  our  own  financial 
aid  budget  significantly  to  make  up  for 
slated  reductions  in  the  federal  programs 
that  have  already  occurred.  The  net  effect 
of  some  of  these  adjustments  is,  of  course, 
simply  to  accelerate  next  year's  overall  tui- 
tion Increase,  a  strategy  that  for  the  long- 
term  Is  simply  self-defeating.  We  begin  to 
create  a  vicious  cycle  whereby  increases  in 
the  financial  aid  budget  due  to  losses  of  fed- 
eral support  push  tuition  all  that  much 
higher,  excluding  more  middle  income  and 
lower  income  families,  which  may  reduce 
enrollment  and  force  tuition  even  higher— 
and  so  on. 

Another  painful  irony  wittiin  the  current 
proposals  is  that  as  more  middle  income  stu- 
dents are  squeezed  out  of  private  colleges, 
the  net  effect  over  a  period  of  years  is  to 
raise  the  cost  of  tax-funded  education  at  the 
state  level.  Approximately  50,000  students 
are  now  being  educated  in  North  Carolina's 
private  colleges  and  universities.  Were  this 
sector  not  to  exist  many  of  those  students 
would  be  enrolled  in  public  education  at  a 
staggering  Increased  cost  In  millions  upon 
millions  of  dollars  to  the  taxpayer.  The  fail- 
ure to  adopt  public  policies  to  maintain  pri- 
vate institutions  is  sheer  fiscal  folly,  as  well 
as  being  extremely  unwise  in  social  and  edu- 
cational terms.  Diversity  unarguably  leads 
to  greater  educational  quality  and  choice 
throughout  the  total  system. 

I  have  to  conclude  that  without  other  al- 
ternatives being  proposed,  it  is  unwise,  inef- 
ficient, and  contradictory  to  seek  to  gain 
some  temporary  budgetary  benefits  from 
drastic  reductions  within  student  loan  and 
grant  programs.  If  one  were  to  be  philo- 
sophically committed  to  the  necessity  for 
these  dramatic  cutbacks,  and  also  to  be  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  private  educa- 
tion, then  at  the  very  least  the  prudent 
course  would  be  to  pursue  the  reductions 
over  a  significant  number  of  years.  If  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  had  a  decade 
in  which  to  replace  federal  funds  with  pri- 
vate and  state  funds,  and  if  alternative 
forms  of  direct  or  indirect  assistance  were 
made  available,  then  the  transition  could 
proceed  in  an  orderly  fashion.  In  North 
Carolina  we  are  initiating  efforts  to  estab- 
lish private  sources  for  loans  and  we  are 
seeking  to  increase  giving  for  financial  aid 
purposes,  but  all  of  these  efforts  take  time. 
Federal  loans  and  grants  have  become  part 
of  the  fabric  of  the  waj^  in  which  higher 
education  is  financed  in  ttiis  country,  and 
one  cannot  alter  the  ptattem  overnight.  To 
do  so  is  to  destroy  the  fabric  itself  and  to  do 
harm  to  countless  individual  lives  and  to  so- 
ciety's own  resources  for  economic  and 
social  renewal. 


If  the  considerations  that  have  been  ad- 
dressed in  this  statement  concern  you  about 
the  futiu%  of  higher  education  and  of 
Salem,  I  would  ask  that  you  take  an  active 
role  in  communicating  your  thoughts— by 
phone,  letter,  or  in  person— to  your  elected 
representatives.  If  you  support  the  policies 
of  the  federal  administration,  and  also  be- 
lieve deeply  in  the  benefits  of  private  col- 
leges like  tills  one,  then  I  would  respectfully 
request  that  you  communicate  in  that  spirit. 
At  a  minimum,  private  colleges  need  to  have 
the  time  to  make  the  adjustment  to  new 
methods  for  financing  education.  When 
compared  with  many  of  the  vast  programs 
witlUn  the  federal  budget,  and  some  of  the 
special  interest  tax  reductions  passed  last 
year,  higher  education  programs  seem 
rather  small.  We  are  talking  al>out  funds 
that  now  are  higtily  leveraged  since  they 
serve  the  purpose  of  supporting  individuals 
while  they  simultaneously  contribute  to  in- 
stitutional viability.  It  would  be  fooltiardy 
sind  callous  to  allow  the  precious  heritage  of 
independent  colleges  like  Salem  to  become 
substantially  weakened  in  the  future  after 
they  have  served  society  so  well  for  so  long. 
This  is  an  issue  on  which  your  voice  needs 
to  be  heard. 

Richard  L.  Morrill. 

President 
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The  Hoiise  met  at  10  8.m. 

The  Reverend  Elmer  L.  Powler,  the 
Third  Baptist  Church,  Chicago.  111.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling 
place  in  aU  generations.  Before  the 
mountains  xoere  brought  forth,  or  ever 
Thou  hadat  formed  the  Earth  and  the 
world,  even  from  everlasting  to  ever- 
lasting. Thou  art  Go<t— Psalm  90:  1-2. 

O.  Ood  of  our  fathers.  Lord  of  our 
weary  years,  grant  that  the  work  of 
this  day  may  be  in  accordance  with 
Thy  will.  Give  to  us  strength  of  spirit, 
clarity  of  mind,  and  health  in  body 
that  we  may  do  what  we  have  to  do 
with  all  our  hearts.  Bless,  preserve, 
and  keep  our  President,  our  Speaker, 
and  all  the  Members  of  this  House  of 
Representatives,  as  they  labor  togeth- 
er for  the  good  will  of  our  Nation,  for 
peace  in  our  world,  and  for  the  good  of 
all  mankind,  through  Jesus  Christ, 
Our  Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand 
a  vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 

device,  and  there  were— yeas  340,  nays 

25,  present  2.  not  voting  65.  as  follows: 
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'  vas  approved, 
the    vote    was    an- 
recorded. 


■+■ 


THE  r: 


(Mr.  SAVAGE 
permission  to  adi 


ELMER  L. 


sked  and  was  given 
ress  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Speaker.  I  rise  in 
leverend  Elmer  L. 
en,  and  remains,  a 
meaningful,  needed 
idergird  his  spiritu- 
al mission,  for  the  betterment  of  his 
congregation,  tha  city  of  Chicago,  our 
Nation,  and  the  World. 

As    pastor    of    the    Third    Baptist 
Church   of  Chicigo   for  the   past   19 


Mr.  SAVAGE, 
praise    of    the 
Fowler,  who  has  | 
driving  force  for 
social  change,  to  I 


during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  D  1407  is  2:0' 
insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member 


in 


p.m. 
the  floor. 
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years.  Reverend  Powler  has  continued 
to  inspire  and  direct  a  growing  com- 
mitment to  the  forgotten  and  the  un- 
derserved. 

Since  his  graduation  from  Bishop 
College,  in  1940,  where  he  received  a 
B.A.  degree  in  social  sciences,  he  has 
encouraged  support,  through  his 
church  for  the  United  Negro  College 
Fund  to  generate  needed  scholarships 
for  students. 

Inside  his  church.  Reverend  Fowler 
has  called  on  his  congregation  to  not 
only  carry  hope  for  a  better  future  but 
also  voter  registration  cards  and 
NAACP  membership  cards  to  make 
more  righteous  the  present. 

Outside  his  church.  Reverend 
Powler  started  and  now  serves  as  presi- 
dent of  the  EMglewood  Community 
Health  Organization.  Projects  there 
have  ranged  from  programs  foi  the 
yoimg  and  the  elderly,  to  locating 
emergency  lodging  and  long-term 
housing  for  the  needy. 

When  my  staff  sought  a  community- 
based  facility  to  hold  accountability 
report  rallies  for  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District,  Reverend  Fowler  of- 
fered his  church.  He  did  so  because  he 
strongly  believes  that  an  informed 
community,  a  community  that  hears 
the  issues  and  then  responds  to  them, 
is  an  eiulched  community. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  and  honored  to 
have  sponsored  Rev.  Elmer  L.  Fowler 
to  deliver  the  invocation  for  this 
morning's  important  session  of  the 
UJS.  House  of  Representatives, 


REMOVAL  OF  NAME  OF  MEMBER 
AS  COSPONSOR  OF  H.R.  391 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
withdrawn  from  the  list  of  cosponsors 
of  the  biU,  H.R.  391. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  TO  FILE  RESOLU- 
TION PROVIDING  FOR  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  352,  FIRST 
CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  ON 
THE  BUDGET,  1983 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  may  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  file  the  resolution 
providing  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
352)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RE-REFERRAL  OP  EXECUTIVE 
COMMUNICATION  OF  DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  INTERIOR  TO 
COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS  AND 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  executive 
communication  (No.  3956)  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  dated  May 
11,  1982,  which  was  referred  exclusive- 
ly to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  be  re-referred  jointly 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  so  only  to  indi- 
cate that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
request  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  OF  MEMBERS  TO 
CERTAIN  STANDING  COMMIT- 
TEES 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  495),  and 
I  ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  495 

Resolved,  That  the  followlne  named  Mem- 
bers be,  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  to  the 
following  Committees  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives: Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor:  Steve  Ounderson,  Wisconsin;  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary:  E.  Clay  Shaw.  Flor- 
ida. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


BUDGET  CUTS  DRY  UP  FUNDS 
FOR  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION BURIAL  EXPENSES 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
saddened  this  morning  to  learn, 
through  a  letter  I  received  and  then 
by  checking  on  the  facts,  that  we  have 
veterans  of  the  U.S.  military  services 
who  have  died  in  this  past  year  and 
whose  bodies  are  still  remaining  in 
morgues  arouind  this  country  because 
of  the  cuts  made  last  year  in  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  that  have  re- 
duced the  amount  of  money  available 
for  burial  of  these  veterans  to  a  point 
that  the  Veterans'  Administration 
people  cannot  bury  our  own  dead,  the 


bodies   of   veterans   who  served   this 
country. 

I  just  think  this  is  very  deplorable, 
and  it  is  certainly  my  hope  that  this 
Congress  will  feel  that  it  has  to  re- 
spond to  the  veterans  of  this  country 
better  than  it  has  during  this  past 
year. 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  REINSTATE- 
MENT OP  TAX  DEDUCTION 
CEILING  FOR  MEMBERS  OF 
CONGRESS 

(Mrs.  BOUQUARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
expected  that  later  today  conferees 
will  t>e  appointed  for  the  consideration 
of  the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  As  the  Members  certainly 
realize,  there  are  a  nimiber  of  pro- 
grams funded  by  this  act  which  are  of 
significant  importance  both  locally 
and  to  the  Nation,  Nevertheless  public 
attention  will  be  focused  on  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  which  reinstates  the 
$3,000  business  related  tax  deduction 
ceiling  for  Members  of  Congress. 

I  along  with  a  substantial  number  of 
other  Members  have  repeatedly  urged 
that  the  House  conferees  recede  to  the 
Senate  on  this  issue.  Later  today  we 
will  be  delivering  letters  to  the  House 
conferees  underscoring  our  concern  on 
this  matter.  This  Congress  must  not 
place  itself  in  the  position  of  being  re- 
membered only  for  the  manner  in 
which  we  increased  our  salaries. 

Many  in  the  body  have  already  acted 
to  express  their  opposition  to  these 
outrageous  deductions.  On  January  26, 
1982,  I  introduced  legislation  to  roll 
back  the  deductions.  I  have  been 
joined  by  many  of  the  Members  both 
on  my  bill  and  on  similar  legislation.  I 
have  refused  to  accept  the  tax  deduc- 
tions because  of  my  objection  to  the 
way  in  which  they  were  approved,  and 
also  because  I  pledged  not  to  accept 
any  pay  raise  approved  during  this 
Congress.  These  tax  deductions  are  no 
more  than  a  backdoor  pay  raise  for 
this  Congress. 

I  would  say  to  all  my  colleagues  who 
supported  the  black  lung  benefits  bill 
because  of  the  overriding  importance 
that  legislation  had  for  many  of  the 
disabled  elderly  coal  miners  of  this 
Nation,  and  I  would  point  out  that  155 
Republicans  together  with  208  Demo- 
crats made  up  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority which  approved  this  legislation, 
that  you  will  shortly  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  vote  directly  on  the  issue  of 
the  tax  deductions.  I  would  urge  you 
to  vote  to  repeal  the  deductions.  The 
American  people  are  clearly  and  un- 
equivocally opposed  to  them  and  we 
must  heed  their  leadership. 
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URGING  WITHDRAWAL  OP  PRO- 
POSED NURSING  HOME  REGU- 
LATIONS 

(Mr.  RATCHFORD  asked  and  was 
given  permlflsion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  J 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  my  fellows  Membei^  to  Join  me  in 
heading  off  a  disaster— a  disaster  in 
America's  18,000  nursing  homes. 

Today,  together  with  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Clattde  Peppes, 
chairman  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  filed  a  resolution  lu-ging  Sec- 
retary Schweiker  to  withdraw  pro- 
posed regulations  relating  to  nursing 
homes. 

These  regulations,  if  approved, 
would  remove  one  of  the  basic  safe- 
guards relating  to  our  fr^il  elderly,  the 
safeguard  of  annual  inspections  for 
medicare  and  medicaid  certification. 
Annual  inspection  clearly  curbs  abuses 
in  our  niursing  homes— physical 
abuses,  fire  and  safety  code  abuses, 
fiscal  or  dollar  abuses  of  patients,  and 
yes,  taxpayer's  dollars.  To  eliminate 
annual  inspection  is  to  openly  invite 
tragedy,  tragedy  to  the  frail  elderly  in 
our  18,000  nursing  homes. 

To  head  off  this  tragedy,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  urge  the  Secretary  at  the  earliest 
possible  date  to  withdraw  these  regu- 
lations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILL  TO 
PERMIT  POOLING  OF  SMALL- 
ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL  REVENUE 
BONDS 

(Mr.  MARKEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)    

Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
permit  the  pooling  of  small-issue  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  This  bill,  the 
Small-Issue  Industrial  Development 
Bond  Act  of  1982,  is  aimed  at  preserv- 
ing one  of  the  most  Important  means 
of  access  to  capital  for  many  small 
businesses. 

Industrial  revenue,  or  development, 
bonds,  are  the  tax-exempt  instnmients 
used  by  State  and  local  governments 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  industrial 
expansion.  Through  the  issuance  of 
IRB's.  localities  are  able  to  exert  a 
great  deal  of  influence  over  their 
future  economic  development.  These 
tax-exempt  bonds  have  taken  on  an 
ever-greater  importance  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lengthy  period  of 
record-high  interest  rates,  from  which 
we  are  currently  suffering. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  is  quite  simple.  It 
would  reverse  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  ruling  of  last  August  which 
prohibited  the  pooling  of  small-issue 
IRB's.  I  believe  it  is  critical  that  Con- 
gress acts  to  preserve  this  vital  source 
of  capital  for  small  business.  At  a  time 
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when  Congress  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
vital  debate  on  the  future  of  our  econ- 
omy, we  should  be  striving  to  sharpen 
the  tools  in  our  arsenal  to  stimulate 
economic  growth,  not  remove  them. 
Small-issue  bidustrial  revenue  bonds 
are  an  Important  part  of  the  arsenal, 
and  this  legislation  will  guarantee 
their  continued  availability. 


OUT     ON 
LEBANON 


D  1230 
UNITED  STKTES  SHOULD  SPEAK 


EXPLOITATION     OF 


(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  td  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  io  revise  and  extend  her 
remarics.) 

Ms.  OAKA^.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ex- 
ploitation of; the  coiuitry  of  Lebanon 
has  gone  fat  enough.  Thousands  of. 
Lebanese  hafe  been  killed  and  thou- 
sands more  Wounded,  and  many  are 
women  and  children  and  many  are  ref- 
ugees in  their  own  country.  This  once 
beautiful  coioitry  in  now  in  shambles. 

In  addition,  the  State  Department 
tells  me  thait  26  Israelis  have  been 
killed  and  90  Wounded. 

This  violence  must  end. 

What  the  #LO  had  done  in  terms  of 
violence  in  ttie  past  is  wrong.  What 
the  Israelis  ak'e  ciurently  doing  to  the 
country  of  Lebanon  is  wrong. 

Thinking  people  throughout  the 
world  know  this.  What  will  our  Gov- 
ernment do?  Ivill  we  sit  idly  by  and  let 
our  ally,  Lebanon,  and  her  people  dis- 
integrate beff»re  our  eyes? 

I  say  it  is  high  time  our  President 
and  this  Congress  take  a  strong  stand 
against  the  Exploitation  and  violence 
toward  the  cduntry  of  Lebanon  and  its 
people.  I 

The  peoplq  of  the  world  are  watch- 
ing to  see  how  we  will  react. 

Lebsmon,  o|ir  ally,  should  not  be  ex- 
pendable. Our  President  should  call  all 
parties  together  and  insist  on  all  for- 
eign elements  to  leave  the  country  of 
Lebanon.  W^  should  be  the  leader  as 
negotiator  ff>r  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 


SHOULD       REPEAL 
BREAK     IT     GAVE 


CONGRESS 
THE     TA^ 
ITSELF 

(Mr.  ERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t«  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  jto  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlLs.)      [ 

Mr.  ERTHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
rise  to  discu^  the  tax  break  which  was 
given  to  tha  Congress  in  the  recent 
black  lung  bHl. 

We  will  haji'e  an  opportunity  to  vote 
today  to  insfaxict  conferees,  unless  we 
are  precluded  by  a  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure. All  ojf  us  knew  when  we  chose 
to  nm  for  Congress  the  pay  and  bene- 
fits which  accompany  the  office  and 
we  should  not  engage  in  going  back 
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and  surrepticiously  putting  in  a  tax 
break  for  Congress. 

A  parliamentarjt  procedure  was  used 
to  push  through  j  the  $75  a  day  tax 
break  without  a  single  direct  vote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and 
served  only  to  avoid  public  debate  and 
scrutiny. 

As  enacted,  the  $75  a  day  tax  break 
does  not  require  sjubstantiation,  giving 
Congressmen  and  Senators  special 
consideration  und^r  the  tax  law. 

Even  beyond  thit,  the  tax  break  was 
made  retroactive  almost  a  full  year. 

I  opposed  this  iax  break.  I  did  not 
use  this  tax  break  when  I  computed 
my  1981  tax  return. 

Last  year  the  Senate  attached  this 
giveaway  of  taxpsjyers'  money  to  legis- 
lation insuring  aqequate  revenues  for 
the  black  lung  ^nefits  trust  fund. 
This  trust  fund  pays  the  benefits  of 
coal  miners  in  Pennsylvania  and  other 
States  who  are  disabled  by  black  lung 
disease.  | 

So  supportable  a  piece  of  legislation 
was  the  black  lung  t>enefits  that  155 
Republicans  and  tOB  Democrats  voted 
in  favor  of  passage.  The  final  vote  was 
a  lopsided  363  to  ^7. 

was  so  worthy  that 
even  signed  it  into 


That  legislation 
President  Reagar 
law. 


sit  lation 


Today   the 
Today  we  will  hate 
vote  directly  on 
urge  my  colleague^ 


is    different, 
an  opportunity  to 
he  tax  break  and  I 
to  vote  against  it. 


CONGRESS  TAX  BREAK 

(Mrs.  SCHROE3ER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  '  o  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHROEIt>ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  also  rising  to  address  the  issue  of 
the  tax  break  beqause  we  are  going  to 
ticky  parliamentary 
e    everyone    under- 


;e  rules,  when  we 
it  supplemental  and 
it  the  conferees,  the 

the  right  to  make 
itruct  the  conferees 


be  facing  a  very 
procedure.    I    hoj 
stands  it. 

Under   the   Hoi 
take  up  the  urge| 
we  start  to  appoi 
minority  side  ht 
the  motion  to 
first. 

If  there  is  a  minority  motion  to  in- 
struct and  it  doos  not  happen  to  in- 
clude Senate  amendment  No.  62, 
which  is  the  one  dealing  with  the 
Proxmire  amendjnent,  the  only  way 
we  can  amend  tli^  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  on  that  issue  is  to  defeat 
the  previous  question. 

So  I  think  it  is!  going  to  be  terribly 
confusing  to  Members.  It  is  going  to  be 
a  time  when  these  of  us  who  have 
worked  so  hard  to  do  something  al)out 
this  issue  and  to] get  the  tax  bonanza 
off  the  boolcs  are  going  to  have  to  pay 
very  close  attention  to  find  out  exactly 
what  is  happeninf  and  how  we  achieve 
our  goal. 
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I  hope  today  we  can  put  that  issue 
behind  us  and  get  back  to  where  we 
were. 


SELECTIVE  SERVICE 
REGISTRATION 

(Mr.  MONTGOMERY  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  M0NT<30MERY.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  was  happy  to  see  the  figures  released 
this  week  by  the  Selective  Service 
System  on  the  number  of  young  men 
who  have  complied  with  the  law  and 
registered  with  the  Selective  Service 
System. 

The  latest  statistics  show  that  there 
is  a  93-percent  compliance  rate  on  the 
national  level  by  young  men  bom  in 
the  years  between  1960  and  the  first 
part  of  1964. 

I  think  93  percent  is  a  very  good  rate 
of  registration  and  the  nimaber  could 
have  been  even  higher  had  it  not  been 
for  confusion  on  whether  to  register 
or  not  to  register. 

This  week  the  Selective  Service 
began  a  computer  check  in  an  attempt 
to  find  the  names  of  those  young  men 
who  have  not  yet  registered. 

I  would  hope  that  the  7  percent  who 
have  not  signed  up  with  the  Selective 
Service  will  do  so  to  avoid  prosecution. 

Peacetime  registration  is  needed  for 
the  security  of  this  Nation.  Generally 
registration  has  gone  well. 


THE  DEATH  OP  BASEBALL'S 
LEROY  SATCHEL  PAIGE 

(Mr.  STOKES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, this  Nation  lost  a  folk  hero,  a 
giant  of  an  athlete,  and  one  of  the  pre- 
miere figures  in  baseball— Leroy 
Satchel  Paige.  "Satch,"  as  many  base- 
ball enthusiasts  called  him,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  75  years  old  at  the  time  of 
his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  know  that 
Satchel  Paige  spent  his  first  22  years 
with  the  game  in  baseball's  Negro 
leagues  pitching  an  unbelievable  125 
games  per  season  and  simultaneously 
keeping  the  fans  on  their  feet.  Both 
blacks  in  this  Nation  and  the  powerful 
major  league  owners  took  note  of 
Satch's  outstanding  career  in  the 
Negro  leagtie  and  agreed  that  he  was 
one  of  the  greatest  pitchers  of  our 
time. 

Yet,  Leroy  Satchel  Paige  was  not 
given  the  chsmce  to  pitch  in  the  major 
leagues  until  he  was  42  years  of  age 
because  of  baseball's  unwritten  and 
unfair  policy  of  not  allowing  blacks  to 
play.  It  was  not  until  1948  that  Bill 
Veeck,  the  owner  of  the  Cleveland  In- 
dians had  the  courage  to  sign  the  leg- 
endary Satchel  Paige  with  his  major 


league  baseball  club.  The  skeptics  and 
the  biased  said  then  that  Satchel 
Paige  had  passed  his  prime  by  that 
time.  However,  Satch  proved  them 
wrong  by  boasting  a  6-1  record  and 
helping  the  Cleveland  Indians  to  win 
the  pennant  that  year. 

Satchel  Paige  went  on  to  distinguish 
himself  in  the  major  leagues  as  he  had 
done  for  so  many  years  in  the  old 
negro  baseball  league.  At  age  56  and 
pitching  for  the  Kansas  City  Athletics, 
he  was  the  oldest  man  to  play  major 
league  baseball.  He  compiled  an  ex- 
haustive list  of  statistics  and  in  1971 
was  finally  admitted  to  Baseball's  Hall 
of  Fame. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Satchel  Paige  was  more 
than  just  a  baseball  superstar.  He  was 
an  American  folk  hero.  He  used  his  en- 
durance and  skiU  in  the  game  he  loved 
to  overcome  the  injustices  embedded 
in  the  game. 

We  shall  miss  the  excitement  Satch- 
el Paige  brought  as  he  winded  up  for 
his  knuckleball  at  the  pitcher's 
mound.  We  shall  never  forget  the  bar- 
riers he  broke  in  that  ail-American 
sport  of  baseball  and  the  added  great- 
ness and  fairness  he  brought  to  the 
game. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Satch  always  said, 
"Don't  look  back.  Something  may  be 
gaining  on  you."  He  never  looked 
back.  In  my  mind,  no  other  pitcher  in 
my  lifetime  ever  reached  the  perfec- 
tion or  success  of  Leroy  Satchel  Paige. 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  REPEAL  ITS 
TAX  BREAK 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
saving  grace  of  tills  body,  as  the  ulti- 
mate authority  in  our  land,  is  that 
what  it  has  done  it  has  the  power  to 
undo. 

When  tills  body  makes  a  mistake  it 
has  the  power  to  undo  that  mistake. 

I  want  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
close  attention  to  the  complicated  par- 
liamentary prcxseedings  that  will  deter- 
mine the  instruction  of  House  confer- 
ees about  the  Members  of  Congress 
tax  break. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  in  the  rush 
to  adjourn  last  December  this  body  ap- 
proved special  tax  treatment  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  which  then  allowed 
the  IRS,  after  President  Reagan 
signed  that  bill,  to  set  a  $75  tax  deduc- 
tion without  any  substantiation  or 
audit. 

The  parliamentary  procedures 
which  resulted  in  that  approval  did 
the  House  a  disservice.  There  was  no 
prior  written  notice  and,  most  impor- 
tantly, no  separate  vote. 

With  America's  economic  problems 
getting  worse  and  worse  under  Regan- 
omics  and  our  citizens  having  only  one 
place  to  look  for  a  helpful  course  for 


our  country,  and  that  is  to  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  any  meas- 
ure which  undermines  their  confi- 
dence in  our  process  does  our  Nation  a 
disservice.  It  is  time  that  we  undo 
what  was  done  last  December. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
right  after  this  series  of  1  minute 
speeches  we  are  going  to  be  voting 
imder  the  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
H.R.  4861,  the  American  Conservation 
Corps  Act  of  1982. 

This  is  a  bipartisan  bill  for  youth 
and  conservation.  It  lias  101  cospon- 
sons. 

It  will  provide  conservation-related 
jobs  for  unemployed  youth.  Today 
youth  unemployment  is  23  percent; 
black  youth  unemployment  is  almost 
50  percent;  and  both  are  io\ng  up. 

This  would  give  a  sense  of  opportu- 
nity to  over  100,000  youths  a  year  at  a 
very  small  cost.  The  initial  authoriza- 
tion is  $50  million.  In  years  subsequent 
to  1983  it  would  be  $250  million  per 
year,  subject  to  appropriations,  of 
course. 

This  is  a  modest  way  of  sending  a 
message  to  the  youth  and  the  unem- 
ployed that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  does  give  them  hope  and 
at  the  same  time  we  are  going  to  take 
care  of  our  precious  national  parks, 
local  parks,  and  other  public  lands. 

I  urge  everyone  to  vote  aye  on  the 
bill. 


CONGRESS  TAX  BREAK 

(Mr.  BEX>ELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarics.) 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  today  we  will  have  an  op- 
portunity as  Members  to  vote  upon 
the  tax  break  that  we  recently  gave 
ourselves  as  Members  of  Congress. 
This  may  not  be  clearly  stated  as  such 
as  the  vote  comes  forward,  but  at  least 
we  can  expect  such  an  opportunity. 

I  think  there  can  be  many  argu- 
ments as  to  whether  Members  of  Con- 
gress are  properly  paid  or  not.  But  in 
my  opinion  there  can  be  no  argument 
as  to  whether  or  not  what  we  do  in 
regard  to  our  salaries  should  be  clearly 
out  in  the  open. 

It  would  be  my  hope  that  in  these 
times  when  my  people  are  finding  that 
they  are  having  to  have  their  wages 
cut,  when  they  are  finding  small-busi- 
ness people  not  even  making  a  profit, 
when  our  fanners  are  suffering,  for  us 
to  give  ourselves  a  tax  break  such  as 
we  did,  in  the  manner  in  which  we  did. 
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should  clearly  tell  all  of  us  that  it  is 
our  duty  today  to  see  to  it  that  that 
tax  break  is  rescinded  and  then  to 
move  forward  in  the  open  to  make 
whatever  changes  are  appropriate. 

In  my  opinion,  those  changes  should 
apply  to  the  next  Congress  rather 
than  to  the  Congress  in  which  those 
Members  are  serving. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  be  aware  of 
the  vote  that  is  possible  to  come  up 
today  under  normal  parlimentary  pro- 
cedures. 


A 
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CONGRESS  TAX  BREAK 

(Mr.  KOOOVSEK  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  KOOOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  let 
me  tell  my  colleagues  there  are  two 
issues  that  are  of  paramount  impor- 
tance right  now  as  far  as  the  media  of 
this  country  is  concerned  and  as  far  as 
the  people  of  my  district  are  con- 
cerned. One  of  them  happens  to  be 
the  economy. 

The  second  one  happens  to  be  the 
tax  break  that  we  passed  for  ourselves 
last  year.  Whether  that  should  be  the 
case  or  not,  that  in  fact  is  the  case. 

I  think  the  people  of  this  coimtry 
are  watching  to  see  Just  exactly  what 
this  House  and  what  the  other  body  is 
going  to  do  about  the  repeal  of  that 
tax  break  either  today  or  In  the 
months  to  come. 

What  we  did  was  wrong  the  first 
time.  I  think  if  we  are  going  to  be  in- 
volved in  the  kind  of  tax  breaks  that 
we  were  involved  with  last  December, 
then  we  should  do  it  in  the  full  light 
of  day. 

I  would  hope  we  would  be  very  care- 
ful and  very  observant  as  to  what  we 
are  doing  today  when  we  have  a 
chance  to  vote  on  the  urgent  supple- 
ment so  that  we  can  in  fact  rectify  the 
mistake  which  was  made  last  Decem- 
ber. 


D  1045 

REPEAL  OP  TAX  BREAK  TO 
MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS  IS 
VITAL 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
a  lawyer,  procedure  is  terribly  impor- 
tant to  me  and  to  our  whole  Judicial 
system.  It  assures  people  that  things 
are  done  in  a  fair  and  open  and  above- 
board  manner. 

With  that  in  mind,  what  we  did  as  a 
body  last  December  brought  disgrace 
upon  this  body,  and  I  think  it  is  terri- 
bly imfortunate.  It  undermined  the 
confidence  of  the  people  in  the  legisla- 
tive process.  It  is.  therefore,  vital  that 
we  repeal  the  so-called  tax  break 
which  I  and  many  others  did  not  take. 


It  was  an  unwarranted  and  unwanted 
device,  and  I  think  it  is  absolutely  vital 
that  we  tJday  use  the  procedures 
available  tc  us  to  rectify  this  most  un- 
fortunate d  Bvelopment. 


AGENDA  OP  COM- 
WAYS  AND  MEANS 
PUBLIC   DEBT 


Mr.  RO£ 
er,  I  take 
leagues  of  i 
CommitteeJ 
cemlng  exl 
porary  limn 


LEGISLAI  [VE 
MITTEE  ON 

concerIning 

LIMIT 

(Mr.  ROfeTENKOWSKI  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  I  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  Remarks.) 

fKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
|his  time  to  advise  my  col- 
le  legislative  agenda  of  the 
on  Ways  and  Means  con- 
;nsion  of  the  present  tem- 
on  the  public  debt.  As  my 
colleagues  know,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment has  requested  an  increase  in  the 
level  of  the  public  debt  inasmuch  as 
the  current  ceiling  is  expected  to  be 
reached  so^ietime  near  the  end  of  this 
month. 

The  cominittee  will  meet  this  after- 
noon at  2  i;im.,  to  consider  various  pro- 
posals for  Increasing  the  debt  as  well 
as  other  niatters  pending  before  the 
committee.,  This  morning  I  am  intro- 
ducing leg^lation  which  will  provide 
for  an  incfease  in  the  debt  and  will 
also  make  Changes  in  the  controversial 
tax  treatnient  of  Members'  business 
expenses.  The  legislation  that  I  am  in- 
troducing will  restore  the  prior  law 
$3,000  ceiling  on  Members'  deductible 
expenses  fOr  1982.  Beginning  January 
1,  1983,  tht  provision  will  allow  Mem- 
bers to  dequct  all  ordinary  and  neces- 
sary busing  expenses  in  Washington 
so  long  as  they  substantiate  their  ex- 
penditures just  like  any  other  taxpay- 
er. I  have  made  this  provision  apply 
only  to  thq  new  Congress  inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  some  criticism  of  any 
change  in  ^e  tax  status  of  Members' 
deductions!  for  the  same  Congress  in 
which  a  MAmber  was  elected. 

In  making  this  announcement  at 
this  time,  I  would  hope  my  colleagues 
will  allow  tiie  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  to  address  this  issue  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible.  I  do  so  not  only  to 
encourage  Ithe  regular  order  but  also 
because  s^ious  questions  have  been 
raised  confceming  the  constitutional 
prerogatives  of  this  body  in  regard  to 
attaching  Senate-originated  revenue- 
related  amendments  to  appropriation 
bills.  By  a<idressing  the  Members'  tax 
deduction  Issue  in  a  House-generated 
revenue  bill,  I  am  hopeful  that  we  can 
address  thje  concerns  many  Members 
have  exprtssed  concerning  last  year's 
changes  and,  at  the  same  time,  protect 
the  constitutional  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  representatives. 


minute  and  to 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FOLEY 
gentleman  from 
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'evise  and  extend  his 


CONSTITUTIONAL  ISSUE 
INVOLVED  IN  TAX  MEASURE 

(Mr.  FOLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


1-.GA 


with 


yii.  Speaker,  will  the 
Illinois  (Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWSKi)  respond  a  little  further  to  his 
statement,  which  I  am  sure  was  re- 
g^at    interest    by    the 


ceived 
House. 

Will  the  gentlfeman  say  a  little  more 
about  the  constitutional  Issues  that  he 
feels  are  involved  In  this  issue? 

Mr.  ROSTENtCOWSKI.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yieli  I,  as  my  colleague  rec- 
ognizes, we  are  dealing  with  a  tax  in- 
crease measure  attached  to  an  appro- 
priation bill.  The  Constitution  neces- 
sarily provides  Chat  all  revenue-raising 
measures,  originate  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  What  concerns  me  is 
the  precedential  impact  of  a  revenue- 
raising  measuiie  beginning  in  the 
Senate.  I  think  that  should  be  of  con- 
cern to  all  Mei^bers  of  Congress  and 
particularly  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  When  does  the  gentle- 
man believe  that  the  committee  will 
report  a  debt  bfll  for  the  floor  consid- 
eration? [ 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  mark]  this  legislation  up  this 
afternoon,  to  try,  if  we  can,  to  get  it  to 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  early  part 
of  next  week— maybe  Tuesday— and  to 
have  the  provision  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  no  later 
than  the  middle)  of  next  week. 

Mr.  FOLEY.  There  has  been  some 
suggestion  thati  the  President  might 
veto  the  suppl^ental  appropriations 
bill.  In  that  evetit,  does  the  gentleman 
believe  that  the  debt  ceiling  bill  might 
actually  come  before  the  House  before 
final  action?      j 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  There  cer- 
tainly is  that  possibility.  But  this,  of 
course,  provide*  a  safeguard,  in  that 
the  debt  legislation  would  be  adopted 
and  sent  to  the 'President,  I  am  sure  it 
will  be  approved- 
Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Cqlorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  make  a|i  inquiry. 

I  believe  the  whole  issue  of  Mem- 
bers' tax  break$,  though,  came  out  of 
the  Senate.  Is  that  not  correct? 


Mr.  ROST 
rect. 

Mrs.  SCHRC 
make  sense,  the 
ting  the  Senat 
us? 

Mr.  ROST 
tually  compoi 
talking  about 


COWSKI.  That  is  cor- 

)ER.  So  does  it  not 
to  go  along  with  let- 
undo  what  they  did  to 


COWSKI.  This  is  ac- 
^ding  a  fracture.  I  am 
le  prerogatives  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  object  to 
attaching  any  revenue-raising  measure 
to  an  appropriation  bill  or  any  bill  in 
the  Senate.  I  did  not  like  last  year's 
approach  to  chfinging  the  Code  or  this 
year's  cure. 


!IA''^    vo?  x?3h 
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As  the  gentlewoman  recognizes,  rev- 
enue measures,  by  constitutional  pro- 
viso, are  to  be  originated  in  the  House 
of  Representatives. 


FEDERAL  ASSISTANCE  NEEDED 
FOLLOWING  CONNECTICUT'S 
D-DAY 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
6,  1982,  was  Connecticut's  D-Day. 
Death,  devastation,  and  destruction  of 
a  weekend  storm  brought  11  inches  of 
rain  and  the  most  serious  flooding  in 
the  20th  century  affecting  every  town 
and  city  in  my  district.  The  extent  of 
death  and  damage  is  still  being  as- 
sessed, but  it  is  clear  at  this  point  that 
the  following  is  true: 

Twelve  persons  dead  or  missing; 
hundreds  of  road  and  street  cave-ins; 
several  bridges  destroyed  or  seriously 
threatened;  over  1,000  people  confined 
to  temporary  shelters;  2,000  acres  of 
farmland  under  water  statewide; 
Amtrak  and  Conrail  service  for  passen- 
gers and  freight  is  stalled  because  of 
damage  to  tracks  due  to  washouts;  and 
thousands  of  homes  and  businesses 
have  been  very  badly  damaged. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  spent  the  last  72 
hours  touring  and  gathering  informa- 
tion from  the  towns  and  cities  of  my 
district.  I  strongly  commend  the 
mayors  and  first  selectmen  of  these 
towns  and  cities  as  well  as  police  and 
fire  departments  and  other  local  offi- 
cials whose  efforts  were  aided  by  thou- 
sands of  volunteers  for  their  valiant 
and  courageous  efforts  in  the  disaster 
relief  effort.  It  is  my  judgment,  howev- 
er, that  the  local  governments  and  our 
State  do  not  have  the  resources  and 
capacity  to  deal  with  the  devastating 
and  widespread  damage.  The  removal 
of  debris,  performance  of  emergency 
protective  work  on  public  and  private 
facilities,  financing  for  the  repair,  res- 
toration, and  replacement  of  damaged 
and  destroyed  public  facilities,  as  well 
as  loans  and  grants  to  local  govern- 
ments, businesses,  and  homeowners 
will  require  the  programs  and  re- 
sources of  the  Federal  Government. 

I  hereby  request  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  declare  a  state  of 
emergency  to  exist  in  the  affected 
areas  of  Connecticut  so  that  Federal 
assistance  can  begin  immediately. 


Several  worthwhile  bills  to  encour- 
age competition  have  already  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House.  However,  these 
proposals  will  not  receive  consider- 
ation imtil  the  administration's  bill, 
which  has  been  "Just  a  few  weeks 
away"  for  the  past  year,  finally  arrives 
here. 

The  rising  costs  of  health  care  is  one 
of  the  greatest  problems  we  face  in 
this  country.  By  neglecting  to  make 
reforms  in  the  health  care  system,  we 
insure  that  the  terribly  difficult 
budget  problems  we  face  today  will 
continue  into  the  future. 
\The  way  to  solve  our  problem  of  spi- 
ralling health  costs  is  not  to  cut  this 
or  that  appropriation  by  2  or  3  per- 
cent. Rather,  we  must  restructure  the 
organization  of  our  health  care  deliv- 
ery system  to  make  it  more  efficient. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  end  its 
delay  in  putting  together  its  health 
care  bill. 


HEALTH  CARE  DELIVERY 
SYSTEM  REFORM 

(Mr.  PETRI  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  we  have 
yet  to  see  the  Reagan  administration's 
long-promised  proposal  to  reform  this 
country's  health  care  delivery  system. 


LENDERS  OFFER  LOW  INTEREST 
MORTGAGES 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  months  we  have  heard  much  of 
the  economic  problems  of  the  Nation. 
High  interest  rates  have  reduced  bor- 
rowing and  helped  to  (»use  record 
high  levels  of  unemployment. 

My  hometown,  Joliet,  is  no  different 
from  many  others  across  the  Nation. 
The  mortgage  rate  in  Joliet  is  17.25 
percent.  Unemployment  was  measured 
at  19.1  percent  though  recently  it  has 
come  down  some. 

The  effect  of  the  high  interest  rates 
on  home  buying  has  been  devastating. 
The  city  of  Joliet  issued  196  single 
family  dwelling  building  permits  in 
1978.  So  far  this  year  it  has  issued 
seven.  Until  recently,  no  relief  was  in 
sight. 

Last  Friday,  14  financial  institutions 
from  Joliet  and  nearby  Will  County 
announced  that  they  had  formed  a 
special  pool  of  funds  to  make  mort- 
gages at  below  market  rates,  without 
Federal  help. 

This  program,  which  has  come  from 
a  working  partnership  of  local  civic 
and  business  leaders,  is  called  HOW, 
an  acronym  for  "help  ourselves  work." 
I  think  it  will  do  Just  that. 

HOW  works  like  this:  from  now  until 
August  31,  the  financial  institutions 
involved  will  make  30-year  mortgage 
loans  at  12.9  percent.  Those  mortgages 
will  be  fixed  for  5  years,  when  they 
become  renegotiable  at  nmrket  rates. 

Under  the  current  rate  of  interest 
monthly  pajrments  on  a  $50,000,  30- 
year  mortgage  are  $723.00.  The 
monthly  payment  for  such  a  mortgage 
written  with  a  HOW  interest  rate  is 
$549.19. 


The  difference  between  the  size  of 
the  monthly  interest  rates  represents 
a  saving  to  a  family  of  $173.81  per 
month,  $2,085.72  per  year,  and 
$10,428.60  for  the  5-year  fixed  rate 
period. 

This  imaginative  program  will  have 
two  direct  effects  on  the  economy  of 
Joliet.  First,  it  will  put  some  building 
trades  people  back  to  woHl.  Second,  it 
will  increase  sales  of  home-related  con- 
sumer goods  as  families  move  into 
their  new  homes. 

Also  important  will  be  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  ideal  of  homeownershlp. 
Too  many  have  had  to  forgo  the  pride 
and  responsibilities  associated  with 
owning  one's  own  home  as  a  result  of 
our  economic  situation. 

The  HOW  mortgages  are  available 
for  both  homes  newly  constructed  but 
not  occupied  and  homes  not  yet  con- 
structed. In  certain  cases  they  also 
apply  to  the  sale  of  older  homes. 

The  goal  of  HOW  according  to  Joliet 
Mayor  John  Bourg.  who  took  the  lead 
in  formulating  the  program,  is  to  get 
the  housing  market  moving.  With  well 
over  $14  million  in  the  fund  already,  I 
think  the  HOW  program  is  well  on  its 
way  to  success. 


THE  NATION'S  ECONOMIC  PROB- 
LEMS AND  THE  NOVEMBER 
GENERAL  ELECTIONS 

(Mr.  BAFALIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BAFALIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  read  a  most  disturbing  article  by 
Miss  Donna  Blanton,  of  the  Orlando 
Sentinel  quoting  a  major  national  poll- 
ster for  the  Democrat  Party  as  coun- 
seling the  Democrat  leadership  to 
delay  solving  this  Nation's  economic 
problems  Just  short  of  letting  the 
country  go  ujider. 

The  pollster  is  Bill  Hamilton.  And  I 
quote: 

Unless  the  economy  improves  soon.  Re- 
publicans will  take  a  beating  in  1982.  A  late 
summer  or  early  fall  economic  recovery 
would  be  of  little  benefit  to  the  OOP,  be- 
cause it  generally  takes  several  months  of 
good  times  before  people  are  confident. 

He  admits  he  and  other  Democratic- 
oriented  consultants  are  doing  their 
part  to  help  insure  that  recovery  does 
not  come  soon.  He  continues: 

I  and  others  have  been  counseling  Caa- 
gress  to  hold  Reagan  out  there,  to  bold  his 
feet  to  the  fire  as  long  as  we  can,  short  of 
putting  the  country  under.  We  need  to  only 
hang  him  out  another  two  or  three  weeks 
and  we'll  have  our  advantage  for  this  elec- 
tion. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  I  person- 
ally find  it  outrageous  that  Americans, 
suffering  from  high  unemployment 
and  bankruptcy,  are  being  left  to  twist 
in  the  breeze  so  that  the  Democrat 
Party  can  gain  an  advantage  in  the 
November  general  elections. 
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AMENDMENT  TO  BE  OFFERED 
REGARDING  TAX  BREAK  TO 
MEMBERS 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  taking  this  opportunity  to  speak, 
because  I  want  to  alert  Members  of 
the  House  to  the  possibility  that  a 
vote  might  occur  later  today  on  the 
tax  break  which  Members  gave  them- 
selves last  December.  This  vote  may 
take  place  when  the  conferees  are 
about  to  be  appointed  on  the  Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriation  biU.  I 
hope  that  whoever  is  recognized  to 
offer  a  motion  to  instruct  the  confer- 
ees on  this  bill  will  include  language 
that  accepts  the  Senate's  amendment 
No.  62  which  repeals  the  tax  break  for 
Members.  In  the  event  that  a  motion 
to  instruct  does  not  include  such  lan- 
guage, I  urge  my  colleagues  to  defeat 
the  previous  question  so  that  we  will- 
have  the  opportunity  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  this  motion  which 
would  instruct  the  conferees  to  retain 
the  tax  break  repeal  amendment.  We 
should  make  every  effort  today  to  see 
that  the  House  goes  on  record  as  op- 
posed to  this  tax  break  and  ready  to 
repeal  it.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
watch  carefully  the  parliamentary 
procedures  today  on  this  motion  to  in- 
struct and  to  take  the  opportunity  we 
will  have  to  register  our  strong  desire 
to  repeal  the  unjustified  tax  break 
which  Members  received  last  Decem- 
ber. 


I  invite  t|ie  Members  to  work  with 
me  in  keeping  the  House  in  session. 


D  1100 
THE  BUDGET 
(Mr.  MIC  iEL  asked  and  was  given 


o  address  the  House  for  1 
to  revise  and  extend  his 


permission 
minute  and 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MICfiEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  just 
want  to  piggyback  on  the  remarks  of 
the  gentlerean  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Pritchard)  because  I  think  they  are 
apropos. 

Some  of  us  have  been  working 
around  her ;  day  in  and  day  out  for 
the  last  6  0  -  7  days  to  put  together  a 
budget  resolution  that  will  pass  this 
House.  I  ax  l  confident  that  it  will,  if 
we  do  not  get  subverted  by  some 
people  who  want  to  sow  some  seeds  of 
just  having  everything  go  down  be- 
cause they  lo  not  like  to  taste  defeat 
once  in  a  wHile,  because  they  could  not 
fashion  th^  kind  of  resolution  that 
will  pass  the  House. 

I  would  like  to  see  those  Members 
cease  and  desist  from  that  effort.  Give 
us  a  clean  phot  tomorrow.  We  either 
have  a  good  enough  package  to  pass  or 
we  do  not.  put  I  submit  ours  is  a  lot 
better  than!  what  I  have  seen  promot- 
ed over  thei^e  by  the  majority.  I  do  not 
want  to  sea  our  efforts  subverted  for 
no  other  rei  ison  than  to  have  us  fail  so 
that  those  \  rho  could  not  put  together 
a  wiiuiing  }ackage  can  have  yet  an- 
other chani  e  to  do  what  should  have 
been  done  a  long  time  ago. 


what  happened 
gentleman  and 
told  him  in  good 


THE  HOUSE  SHOULD  COMPLETE 
WORK  ON  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  PRITCHARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

hie  rcinftrkfi  ) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  they  tell  me 
that  we  are  going  to  vote  for  a  budget 
tomorrow,  and  I  would  hope  that 
something  passes.  But  after  talking  to 
a  lot  of  people,  both  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  and  on  the  Republican  side,  I 
am  not  too  sure  anything  will  pass.  I 
think  it  is  terribly  important  that  we 
move  on  this  budget.  While  I  hope  we 
pass  the  budget  tomorrow,  we  all  know 
that  it  is  possible  that  we  may  miss.  I 
Just  want  to  give  notice  to  this  House 
that  this  Member  is  going  to  do  every- 
thing he  can  to  keep  this  body  in  ses- 
sion on  Thursday,  Friday,  Saturday, 
and  Sunday,  no  matter  how  long  it 
takes,  to  get  this  job  done.  This  coun- 
try cannot  stand  to  be  hung  out  here 
with  the  great  amount  of  uncertainty 
which  adds  to  our  problem  of  this  re- 
cession. I  think  if  we  have  to  stay  here 
late  at  night  on  Friday  and  Saturday 
and  we  have  to  cut  off  the  facilities, 
whatever  they  may  be,  it  is  essential 
that  we  get  the  job  done. 


members!  will  have  a  chancje 
TO  Vote  on  budget 

(Mr.  WR]  GHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  ^o  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIfeHT.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
simply  take  this  time  to  give  such  as- 
surances aa  they  may  feel  that  they 
need  to  mj  distinguished  friend,  the 
minority  letider,  and  my  friend  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Pritchard),  that 
nobody  is  going  to  deny  them  their 
shot  at  it.  fJobody  denied  them  their 
shot  at  it  2  weelis  ago.  They  had  a 
clear  shot.  rThey  are  going  to  get  an- 
other clearl  shot  tomorrow.  They  are 
going  to  gqt  a  vote  up  or  down.  The 
Membershif)  is  going  to  have  a  chance 
to  work  its  will. 

I  would  nave  thought  that  if  the 
gentleman  pom  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel) 
really  had  $n  apprehension  that  there 
were  any  substantial  number  of  Mem- 
bers on  my  side  who  want  all  budgets 
to  go  down,  he  would  have  come  and 
discussed  that  thing  with  me. 

You  knoif,  I  did  discuss  that  very 
thought  2  weelcs  ago  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois,  and  I  promised  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  that  if  the  Re- 
publican substitute  had  prevailed  I 
would  vote  for  it  to  get  something  to 
conferencej  and  it  was  my  thought. 
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though  I  am  nc  t  suggesting  that  he 
committed  it  in  \  rriting  or  gave  me  any 
blood  oath,  that  that  was  the  disposi- 
tion on  the  oth«  r  side,  that  whatever 
passed  was  goins  to  be  supported  in 
order  that  we  cculd  go  to  conference. 
But  no,  on  the  c  ther  hand,  we  discov- 
ered at  the  last]  minute  a  disposition 
only  to  rule  or  rliin  from  the  Republi- 
can side  their  bu  Iget  or  none. 
We  were  prepared  to  support  finally 
Euid  I  told  that  to  the 
le  understood  that  I 
faith. 

Nov,  I  do  not  hink  they  quite  come 
with  clean  hand  i  when  they  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  those  on  our  side 
and  say  we  want  everything  to  go 
down.  I  assure  the  gentleman,  I  do  not 
want  everything  to  go  down,  I  want  us 
to  have  a  budget  and  I  want  us  to  pre- 
serve this  budget  process  and  I  want  to 
turn  the  econony  around.  I  do  not 
want  to  do  more  damage  to  it.  I  do  not 
believe— and  I  da  not  think  most  of  my 
side  believes— that  our  political  for- 
tunes are  going  to  arise  out  of  the 
ashes  of  an  economic  collapse.  Some 
may  feel  that  is  |the  way  to  promote  a 
big  Democratic  Resurgence.  I  do  not.  I 
do  not  care  who  i  is  blamed  or  who  gets 
credit,  it  is  not  with  me  a  question  of 


avoiding    blame 
think  we  should 


for    the    disaster, 
avoid  the  disaster. 


THREE  CBJ  NCES  TO  GET  A 
B  JDGET 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  ani  I  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  going  to  have  essentially  three 
chances  tomorrc  w.  There  will  be  a  lib- 
eral vote  for  tie  O'Neill  budget,  a 
moderate  and  ;onservative  vote  for 
the  Latta  bipart  isan  budget,  and  a  to- 
tally irresponsil  >le  vote  against  any 
budget.  If  O'Niill  loses,  those  who 
vote  against  La;ta  will  be  voting  for 
$83  billion  more  in  deficits  in  1983.  A 
vote  against  Lat  ta  will  be  vote  for  $45 
billion  more  in  uncontrolled  transfer 
payments  over  t  le  next  3  years.  A  vote 
against  Latta  wll  mean  70  percent  of 
all  savings  will  i  o  to  cover  deficit  bor- 
rowing by  the  Federal  Government 
over  the  next  3  years. 

The  most  irresponsible  of  all  votes 
tomorrow  will  b^  to  vote  against  every- 
thing. 


BUDGET 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  tevise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  | 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
to  the  gentlerasji  from  Washington 

(Mr.  PRITCHARD) 
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Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  majority  leader. 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  is 


POINT  OF  ORDER 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  raise  a 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  are  you  allowed  to 
yield  your  time  in  1  minute  to  some 
other  Member? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  has  the 
floor  for  1  minute  and  may  yield  to  his 
collc&tnic 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Do  not  take  that 
out  of  our  time  either. 

What  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man, we  all  feel  badly  about  the  way 
the  budget  vote  was  structured  last 
time  with  the  68  amendments,  and  I 
think  we  can  all  realize  that.  What  I 
am  concerned  about  is  that  if  we  fail 
tomorrow,  is  there  feeling  on  your 
part,  on  a  determination,  that  the  gen- 
tleman will  keep  this  body  in  and  not 
have  it  go  home  over  the  weekend, 
which  I  think  is  just  disgraceful  when 
we  need  a  budget  so  badly. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Was  the  gentleman 
present  last  week  when  I  announced 
that  we  were  going  to  stay,  if  neces- 
sary, through  the  weekend  until  we 
disposed  of  the  matter  at  hand? 

I  did  not  anticipate  that  the  Mem- 
bers would  vote  everything  down. 

I  would  respond  to  the  gentleman 
that  there  is  a  plan  B  in  my  mind,  and 
in  the  minds  of  a  few  people  in  the 
leadership.  I  am  not  going  to  state 
what  that  plan  is  because  I  do  not 
want  anybody  to  feel  that  there  is  a 
safe  harbor  to  which  he  or  she  may 
escape  by  voting  everything  down. 


EXEMPTION  WITHOUT 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

(Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SMITH  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  return  to  my  district  fre- 
quently and  I  am  constantly  hearing 
expressions  of  dismay  and  distrust  be- 
cause of  that  $75  a  day  exemption  fpr 
expenses  with  no  accountability.  I 
think  the  House  will  serve  itself  well  if 
we  have  a  clear-cut-up-and-down  vote 
on  this  issue  and  lay  it  to  rest. 

The  House  should  undo  today  what 
it  did  last  December  by  voting  to 
accept  the  amendment  added  in  the 
other  body  repealing  the  tax  break  for 
Members  of  Congress.  I  have  intro- 
duced legislation  to  repeal  this  special 
congressional  tax  break  and  I  have 
spoken  against  this  special  treatment 
for  Members  many  times. 


Now  the  House  may  have  a  chance 
to  go  on  record,  with  a  public  vote,  in 
support  of  or  in  opposition  to  the  tax 
break.  Anything  affecting  Members' 
salaries  or  taxes  will  always  be  contro- 
versial. But  this  is  increased  tenfold 
when  there  is  a  strong  and  justified 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  public  that 
Congress  is  sneaking  these  changes 
into  the  law. 

Who  else  is  entitled  to  an  automatic 
$75  a  day  deduction  for  living  ex- 
penses, as  presently  provided?  Why 
should  Members  of  Congress  get  any 
such  special,  automatic  tax  break  not 
available  to  all  taxpayers? 

I  want  my  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  to  know  that  I  have  refused  to 
take  the  $75  a  day  deduction.  When 
people  are  losing  jobs,  accepting  wage 
cuts,  and  tightening  their  belts,  the 
Congress  has  no  business  voting  itself 
special  financial  privileges  whenever 
the  opportunity  arises. 

The  greatest  asset  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  is  their  own  honor  and  the 
people's  trust  in  their  public  service. 

The  House  should  be  allowed  an  op- 
portunity for  a  clear-cut  vote  on  re- 
turning the  law  in  effect  since  1954.  I 
intend  to  make  a  motion,  if  recognized, 
today  to  put  the  House  on  record 
against  the  tax  break.  This  motion 
would  have  the  same  effect  as  the  leg- 
islation I  introduced  earlier  in  the 
year.  This  action  would  help  restore 
the  Congress  integrity  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  taxpayer. 

If  such  a  motion  is  adopted,  it  would 
be  a  great  viqtory  for  the  American 
people. 


AMERICAN  CONSERVATION 
CORPS  ACT  OP  1982 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH).  Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  rule  I,  the  unfinished  busi- 
ness is  the  question  de  novo  of  sus- 
pending the  rules  and  passing  the  bill, 
H.R.  4861,  as  amended,  on  which  fur- 
ther proceedings  were  postponed  on 
Tuesday,  June  8,  1982. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlemen  from  Oliio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG)  that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  4861,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were— ayes  291,  nays 
102,  not  voting  39,  as  follows: 


[Roll  No.  133] 

YEAS-2fll 

Addabbo 

Fountain 

Morrison 

Akika 

Fowler 

Mottl 

Albosta 

Frank 

Murphy 

Alexander 

Frost 

Murtha 

Anderson 

Fuqua 

Natcher 

Andrews 

Garcia 

Neal 

Annunzlo 

Gaydos 

Nelliean 

Anthony 

Gejdenson 

Nelson 

Applegale 

Gephardt 

NichoU 

Aspin 

Gibbons 

Nowmk 

AUinson 

Oilman 

03i1eii 

AuColn 

Glnn 

Oakar 

Bailey  (PA) 

Glickman 

Oberstar 

Barnard 

Gonzalez 

Obey 

Barnes 

Goodling 

Ottinger 

Bedell 

Gore 

PanetU 

Bellenson 

Gray 

Paihayan 

Benjamin 

Hall.  Ralph 

Patman 

Bennett 

Hall.  Sam 

Patterson 

Bereutcr 

Hamilton 

Pease 

Bethune 

Hammerschmidt  Pepper 

BevlU 

Hance 

Perkins 

Blagd 

Hark  in 

Petri 

Bingham 

Hatcher 

Peyser 

Boggs 

Heckler 

Pickle 

Boland 

Hefner 

Price 

Boner 

Hertel 

Pritchard 

Bonior 

Hightower 

Pursell 

Bonker 

Holland 

Rahall 

Bouquard 

Hollenbeck 

Railsback 

Bowen 

Holt 

Rangel 

Breaux 

Hopkins 

Ratchford 

BrinUey 

Horton 

Regula 

Brodhead 

Howard 

Reuas 

Brooks 

Hoyer 

Rhodes 

Broomfield 

Hubbard 

Richmond 

Burton.  Phillip 

Huckaby 

Rinaldo 

Carney 

Hughes 

Rodino 

Chappell 

Hutto 

Roe 

Chisholm 

Ireland 

Rocen 

Clausen 

Jacobs 

Rosenthal 

Clay 

Jeffords 

Rostenkowski 

dinger 

Jenkins 

Roth 

Coelho 

Jones  (NC) 

Roybal 

Collins  (XL) 

Jones  (OK) 

Russo 

Conte 

Jones  (TN) 

Sabo 

Corcoran 

Kastenmeier 

Santlnl 

Coughlin 

Kazen 

Savage 

Coyne.  James 

Kennelly 

Sawyer 

Coyne.  William 

laidee 

Scheuer 

Crockett 

Kogovsek 

Schneider 

D'Amours 

LaFalce 

Schroeder 

Daniel,  Dan 

Lacomarsino 

Schuize 

Daschle 

Lantos 

Schumer 

Davis 

Leach 

Seiberilng 

de  la  GSLrza 

Leath 

Shamansky 

Deckard 

LeBoutlUler 

Shannon 

Dellums 

Lehman 

Sharp 

Derrick 

Leland 

Shelby 

Dicks 

Lent 

Shuster 

Dingell 

Levitas 

Skelton 

Donnelly 

Lone  (LA) 

Smith  (IA> 

Dorgan 

Lonc(MD) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Dougherty 

Lowry  (WA) 

Snowe 

Dowdy 

Iriiken 

Snyder 

Downey 

Lundine 

Solan 

Dunn 

ttadigan 

%>ence 

Dwyer 

Markey 

St  Germain 

Dyson 

Marks 

Stangeland 

Early 

Marriott 

Stark 

Eckart 

Martin  (NY) 

Stenholm 

Edgar 

Matsui 

Stokes 

Edwards  (CA) 

Mattox 

Stratton 

Emery 

Mavroules 

Studds 

English 

Mazzoli 

Swift 

Erdahl 

McClory 

Synar 

Ertel 

McCurdy 

Tauke 

Evann  (DE) 

McDade 

Tauzln 

Evans  (OA) 

McEwen 

Traxler 

Evans (lA) 

McGrath 

UdaU 

Evans  (IN) 

McHugh 

Vander  Jagt 

FasceU 

McKlnney 

Vento 

Fazio 

Mica 

Volkmer 

Fiedler 

MikuUkI 

Walgren 

Pindley 

Miller  (CA) 

Wampler 

Fish 

Mineta 

Washington 

Ftthian 

Minlsh 

Watkins 

Flippo 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Weaver 

Plorio 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Weber  (MN) 

Foglietta 

Moakley 

Weiss 

Foley 

Moffett 

White 

Ford  (MI) 

Molinari 

Whitten 

Ford(TN) 

MoUohan 

Williams  (MT) 
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WUMn 
Wirth 
WoU 
Wolpe 


Archer 

Badtaam 

BBfalis 

BiUIeydiO) 

Bewd 

Benedict 

BUley 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhlU 

BuUer 

Caiman 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Cocte 

Coteman 

Collins  (TX> 

Conable 

Crate 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUlp 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Derwlnikl 

DlcUnaon 

Duncan 

Edward!  (AL) 

BdwardKOK) 

finenon 

Erienbom 

Pen  wick 

Fleldi 

Ponythe 

Frenael 
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Wrlcht 
Wyden 
Tate* 
Tatron 

NAYS-102 

Olngrlch 

Oradlaon 

Oramm 

Oregg 

Ounderaon 

Hacedom 

Hanaen  (ID) 

Hanaen(DT) 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

HUer 

Hlllls 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kramer 


Tounc  (AK) 
Toung  (MO) 
ZablocU 
ZeferetU 


Lee 
Lewis 
Uvlngaton 
Loeffler 

Lott 

Marlenee 

Martin  (IL> 

Martin  (NO 

McCollum 

McDonald 

Michel 

MlUer  (OH) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 


Myers 

Napier 

Parrls 

Paul 

Porter 

QuUlen 

Rltter 

RoberU  (K8) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shumway 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Staton 

Stump 

Taylor 

Walker 

Weber  (OH) 

Whttehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Winn 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toung  (PL) 


Blanrhard 

Boning 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Byron 

Campbell 

Conyers 

Courter 

DeNardls 

Dixon 

Doman 
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Lujan 

liungren 

McCloskey 

Oxley 

Rose 


Dreier 

Dymally 

Pary 

Perraro 

Ooldwater 

Oreen 

Orisham 

Ouarini 

Hall  (OR) 

Hawkins 

Heftel 

Hunter 

Lowery  (CA) 

D  1115 


Rousselot 
Simon 
Smith  (PA) 
Stanton 
Thomas 
Trible 
Waxman 
WllUams  (OH) 


Messrs.  MOLINARI.  WATKINS. 
ENGLISH,  and  McGRATH  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea," 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill,  as  amended,  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  to  the 
title  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  is 
agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  establish  the 
American  Conservation  Corps,  and  for 
other  purposes.". 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSIC  N  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  FILE  A 
SUPPLEW  ENTAL     REPORT     TO 


June  9,  1982 


HOUSE  ^PORT  NO.   97-530  ON 
H.R.    5540i   DEFENSE    INDUSTRI- 
AL BASEREVITALIZATION  ACT 
Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  Consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Baniing,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  may  file  a  supplemental  report 
to  House  Report  97-530,  part  2,  on  the 
bill,  H.R.  " 

The  SPE^XER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  McK^WEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  {right  to  object,  can  the 
gentleman  inform  us  of  the  nature  of 
the  supplemental  report?  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  Banking  Committee  filed  its 
report  on  Mi  ly  17  on  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  some  new  information 
has  come  to  the  attention  of  the  com- 
mittee whldi  we  believe  should  be 
shared  with  our  colleagues  before  we 
are  asked  to  consider  this  bill  In  the 
House.  I 

Mr.  McKlNNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  tKntleman.  I  heartily  rec- 
ommend the  gentleman's  imanimous 
consent  request. 

Mr.  Speak^,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  ho  objection. 


EXPLANATION  OF  URGENT  SUP- 
APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

(Mr.  WHITfTEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  t«  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)      ' 

Mr.  WHItTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
have  before  us  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal which  we  reported  out  of  the  com- 
mittee on  MArch  23.  For  one  reason  or 
another,  we  have  been  delayed  In  fin- 
ishing it.  Ttiere  are  a  number  of 
items— some  B5— in  the  resolution  that 
we  wish  to  go  to  conference  on. 

One  of  the  chief  Items  that  has  been 
called  to  the  attention  of  all  the  body 
is  amendmeat  No.  62.  in  which  the 
Senate  has  restored  the  limitation  on 
tax  deductiotis  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  would  lik^  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Oils  was  added  in  the 
Senate— the  original  provision  was 
added  in  the)  Senate  and  went  to  con- 
ference. Latet-  the  present  position  was 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

Also.  I  might  say,  there  has  been 
much  misunderstanding  about  what  is 
involved  in  tl>is  tax  deduction.  The  fig- 
ures that  ai]i>ear  and  are  being  used 
were  set  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  at  tlie  instance  of  our  friends 


on  the  other  si^e  at  the  time  when 
Congress  was  not  in  session. 

I  take  this  time  to  say  that  it  will  be 
my  recommendation  as  chairman  of 
the  conferees  on  this  side  to  accede  to 
the  Senate  position  on  amendment  No. 
62  and  go  along  With  that  restoration. 
After  counseling  with  many  of  our 
friends— and  it  is  consistent  with  the 
position  we  have  iaken  before. 

I  make  that  statement  at  this  time 
so  that  Members  might  know  what  my 
recommendation  jto  the  conferees  will 
be.  I 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  jrleld  to  me? 

Mr.  written]  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  niinoisl 

Mr.  FINDLEyTi  had  difficulty  hear- 
ing, Mr.  SpeakerJ  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  tell  me  whether  my  un- 
derstanding of  this  statement  is  cor- 
rect: that  is,  that  it  is  the  position  of 
the  majority  of  the  House  conferees  to 
accept  the  amencfenent  that  was  adopt- 
ed by  the  Senate  on  the  question  of 
congressional  pay  privilege;  is  that  cor- 
rect?   ! 

Mr.  WHITTEI^.  I  have  not  taken 
any  nose  count  i  on  the  Democratic 
side,  nor  of  all  the  committee  confer- 
ees. As  chairman^  I  will  recommend— 
and  have  to  the  Speaker— that  they 
appoint  the  various  subcommittee 
chairmen  of  the  11  subcommittees 
that  have  items  tn  conference  in  this 
supplemental  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  again  I  voted  against 
the  change  when  it  was  made,  and  in 
conference  shall  vote  to  restore  the 
law  as  it  was. 

So  with  that  sl|atement,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  is  the  full  story. 

I  am  imable  to  yield  further, 


The  SPEAKEF 
gentleman  from 
time. 


pro  tempore.  The 
Mississippi  has  the 


11:30 

APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  H.R.  5922,  URGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL APPROPRIATIONS. 
1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN;  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  biU  (H.R.  5922) 
making  urgent  Supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  Senate  amendments  there- 
to, disagree  to  jthe  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  Senaite. 

The  Clerk  read^he  title  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  t^  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  understand 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  corre<^ly  it  would  not  be 
adverse  to  his  o^n  recommendations 
on  the  question  if  congressional  pay 
privilege  to  go  to  conference  instruct- 
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ed  to  accept  the  Senate  amendment 
that  had  been  offered  by  Mr.  Phox- 
mike;  am  I  correct? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  I  chose 
my  words  very  carefully.  I  have  met 
with  others  and  I  think  most  Members 
agree  with  me. 

I  do  think  this  issue  has  been  misun- 
derstood. I  did  not  vote  for  it  when  the 
Senate  included  it.  I  think  it  has  been 
misunderstood.  All  I  said  was  it  would 
be  my  recommendation  to  the  confer- 
ees that  we  recede— that  we  go  along 
with  the  Senate  and  accept  amend- 
ment 62,  which  would  restore  the  ear- 
lier law  and  cut  out  the  added 
amounts  for  tax  deductions. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  there  will 
be  many  other  matters  in  the  bill  but 
that  would  be  my  recommendation  on 
this  subject.  I  thought  I  should  make 
it  plain  at  the  beglimlng  that  that  will 
be  my  recommendation.  I  have  made 
no  effort  to  speak  for  the  other  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Further  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  very  much 
aware  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  existing  law  relating  to  tax  privi- 
lege of  Members  of  Congress  came 
into  being.  It  was  a  part  of  the  black 
lung  benefit  bill;  it  came  in  during  the 
extraordinary  circumstances  of  the 
final  day  of  the  last  session,  and  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  recognizes  that 
many  Members  of  this  body  would 
welcome  a  chance  to  voice  their  opin- 
ion, to  state  their  opinion  by  a  record- 
ed vote,  nay  or  yea.  on  that  question. 
For  that  reason,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Speaker  will  see  fit  to  recognize  some- 
one who  will  offer  a  motion  to  instruct 
the  conferees  enabling  each  of  us  to 
vote  squarely  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  I  have  the  time  to 
yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  yielding. 

My  apprehension  about  this  collo- 
quy in  which  we  are  now  engaged  is 
that  we  will  be  homswoggled  all  over 
again,  that  when  you  get  to  confer- 
ence the  conferees  will  buckle  under 
and  say  we  will  remove  this  provision 
from  the  bill.  I  would  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi:  Would  he  object 
to  having  a  motion  to  Instruct  confer- 
ees on  section  62,  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  House  to  go 
to  conference  with  an  instruction  that 
the  House  recede  to  the  Senate 
amendment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
not  know  whether  that  would  happen 
or  not  or  whether  that  would  come  up 
or  not  and  for  that  reason  I  made  my 
own  position  clear,  as  chairman  of  the 
comiolttee.  I  personally  would  not 
need  to  be  instructed  to  do  that  which 
I  Intend  to  do  myself,  anyway.  But  I 
do  know  all  Members  have  the  right  to 


speak  to  the  House  so  they  can  make 
their  own  positions  clear.  I  am  in  favor 
of  agreeing  with  the  Senate  under  the 
circumstances  we  face,  personally. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate what  the  gentleman  is  doing.  I 
know  he  is  with  us  on  this.  He  has  al- 
ready cosponsored  one  of  the  bills  to 
repeal  the  tax  break.  But  I  am  just  a 
bit  apprehensive  that  allowing  this  to 
go  to  conference  without  some  instruc- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  House  may  not 
be  good  enough. 

So.  I  am  suggesting  that  we  either  be 
afforded  the  opportunity  to  instruct 
conferees  to  recede  and  concur  on 
amendment  62  or  that  if  other  instruc- 
tions are  made  to  that  section  that  we 
recede  to  the  other  body  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league, Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
conferees  agree  with  us  about  the 
matter,  but  I  did  not  count  noses,  did 
not  ask  any  pledges,  or  anjrthing  of 
that  sort.  I  can  only  tell  you  that  is 
my  opinion. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  That  is  the  source  of 
my  apprehension. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwre.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman     from     Mississippi     (Mr. 

WHITTEN)? 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  address  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee? It  is  my  imderstanding  there 
may  be  a  parliamentary  procedure 
here  on  the  floor  which  would  block  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
recede  and  to  concur  in  Senate  amend- 
ment 62.  Is  the  gentleman  aware  of 
any  such  procedure  being  contemplat- 
ed?   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  such  procedure.  Of  course,  may  I 
say  all  sorts  of  reports  have  been  going 
around  about  what  would  be  offered, 
but  I  have  no  specific  knowledge  of  it. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  if  that  procedure 
takes  place  and  in  fact  we  cannot  get  a 
motion  to  put  everybody  on  record  on 
this  particular  vote,  and  in  fact  a  tax 
deduction— which  I  refused  to  take— is 
the  gentleman  assuring  us  that  the 
House  conferees,  or  a  majority  of 
them,  will  recede  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  at  this  point? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  In  the  first  place, 
may  I  say  I  cannot  assure  my  col- 
league as  to  what  all  the  conferees  will 
do.  I  can  only  express  my  own  opinion 
that  they  certainly  will.  But  insofar  as 
any  guarantee  or  assurance,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  caimot  make  that 
not  having  made  a  head  count. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Has  the  gentleman 
made  a  head  count? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  not. 

lUt.  ERTEL.  You  have  not. 


In  other  words,  we  have  to  get  the 
motion  on  the  floor  in  order  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  guarantee  that 
the  Senate  amendment  will  be  con- 
curred in? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman,  of 
course,  has  his  own  opinion  about 
what  he  has  to  do. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

I  will  not  object.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

MOnOH  OrrKRED  BT  MR.  MTBU 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mtkrs  moves  that  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House,  at  the  (»nferen(»  on 
the  disacreelng  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
H.R.  5922,  be  Instructecl  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  50,  and 
to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  62,  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  217.  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relat- 
ing to  (xwrdination  with  section  162(aK2))  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  COOROIHATION  WTTH  SECTION 

162(a)(2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  test  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1981. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
reserve  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlewoman  will  state  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  would  like  to 
reserve  a  point  of  order  as  to  whether 
the  gentleman's  amendment  is  within 
the  scope  of  the  amendment  62  In  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  wish  to  respond? 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes,  it  is,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Amendment  No.  62  in  the  Senate— and 
I  will  discuss  it  shortly  if  the  gentle- 
woman will  give  me  an  opportunity— it 
does  provide  the  same  language,  with 
striking  only  one  section,  that  is  the 
automatic  $3,000  deduction  that  has 
been  with  us  since  1952  and  the 
Senate  reimposed.  This  amendment 
strikes  that  section.  There  wHl  be  no 
automatic  $3,000  deductioiL  The 
burden  will  be  on  Members  to  claim 
and  to  justify  any  deduction  they 
might  make  in  their  tax  return;  sub- 
ject to  an  audit  they  would  have  to 
verify  and  Justify  any  deduction.  That 
is  essentially  the  difference  between 
the  Senate  amendment  and  what  we 
are  offering  today. 
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Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
la  recognized  for  1  hour  in  support  of 
his  motion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  myself  5  min- 
utes, Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  amendment  of 
the  Senate,  Senate  number  50,  is  the 
first  part  of  the  instructions  to  the 
conferees.  It  has  to  do  with  the  provi- 
sion that  the  Senate  offered  to  our  bill 
that  we  sent  over  quite  some  time  ago 
dealing  with  a  balanced  budget. 

If  the  Members  will  recall,  Mr. 
WAI.KER  and  others  here,  when  the  bill 
was  first  considered  as  an  emergency 
quite  some  time  ago  in  this  Chamber, 
an  amendment  was  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee and  passed  to  provide  for  a  bal- 
anced budget,  to  abide  by  the  law.  At 
the  close,  back  in  the  House,  Mr. 
CoRTE,  the  ranking  Republican 
Member,  offered  an  amendment  to 
strike  that  particular  provision  and  it 
passed. 

The  Senate  has  reimposed,  in 
amendment  No.  50,  that  provision  that 
provides  we  must  live  within  our 
means;  that  any  legislation,  any  au- 
thorization for  expenditure  from  ap- 
propriations has  to  be  within  the 
limits  of  revenue. 

What  we  have  done,  what  I  am 
doing  here  by  accepting  or  recom- 
mending that  the  conferees  accept, 
would  be  going  back  to  the  House  posi- 
tion as  passed  in  committee  and  as 
now  in  the  Senate,  that  we  would  have 
to  live  within  our  means,  a  balanced 
budget. 

Now  the  second  amendment  we 
would  be  accepting  on  the  Senate 
amendment  number  62,  if  the  Mem- 
bers will  read  it,  we  accepted,  but  we 
strike  their  provision  of  reinstating 
the  $3,000  deduction  for  Members  of 
Congress.  What  this  means  is  this: 
That  we  no  longer  have  the  $75  auto- 
matic: if  you  wtuit  to  claim  a  deduction 
or  if  you  are  like  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  and  do  not  want  to  claim 
it— and  everyone  has  to  live  with  their 
own  minds  here,  as  to  what  they  are 
worth  here  in  Washington,  how  much 
they  are  working,  how  much  you  want 
to  pay  in  taxes,  but  it  eliminates  that 
$75  luisubstantiated  per  day  deduction 
provided  last  year  in  the  Black  Limg 
Act.  That  is  what  everyone  is  talking 
about.  It  has  been  the  subject  of  edito- 
rials that  we  are  living  differently, 
that  we  pay  taxes  under  a  different 
code  than  any  other  taxpayer.  What 
this  instruction  would  do  if  it  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  conferees  and  by  the 
other  body  and  by  this  body,  we  would 
live  under  exactly  the  same  tax  laws  as 
every  other  taxpayer  in  the  country, 
no  more  no  less.  I  do  not  know  how 
anyone  can  really  take  exception  with 
thla.   Tea.   we   are   average   citizens: 


sometimes  we  do  not  get  treated  that 
way,  but  tqx-wise,  we  should  not  be 
any  more  $ubjected  to  unnecessary 
taxes,  nor  khould  we  have  any  tax 
shelters.  Wiat  this  instruction  to  our 
conferees  ^oes  is  say  that  we  live 
under  the  ^xae  code.  We  have  to  pay 
our  taxes.  |f  we  are  audited  and  we 
claim  some  deduction,  we  would  have 
to  justify  it.  Under  the  existing  law 
today,  we  w^uld  not  have  to  Justify  it. 

Now  we  have  one  little  problem,  I 
think.  When  I  first  offered  the  amend- 
ment I  thotght  it  only  fair  to  Mem- 
bers of  Cottgress  because  they  were 
thinking  we  lived  under  one  law  and 
now  we  are  almost  6  months  into  this 
taxable  yeaj  and  some  Members  may 
not  have  ke|)t  adequate  records.  I  first 
thought  it  \«ould  be  more  fair  to  Mem- 
bers—and 1 1  know  a  lot  of  people  do 
not  care  whether  we  are  fair  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  not,  but  we  are 
people,  we  are  taxpayers  like  everyone 
else— that  w^  should  make  it  applica- 
ble at  the  fend  of  this  taxable  year. 
This  would  give  Members  an  opportu- 
nity to  keen  better  records  for  the 
future  and  ^ave  a  chance  to  Justify 
their  record*.  I  recognize  that  there  is 
considerable  criticism  this  year.  I  have 
now  gone  back  to  this  taxable  year 
ending  December  31.  We  would  have 
to  live  with  this  and  justify  any  deduc- 
tion. I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  exactly 
what  the  .^erican  people  expect  of 
us.  to  live  linder  the  same  laws  that 
they  do.  My  instruction  to  the  confer- 
ees would  ddexactly  that. 

Mr.  BEDHLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  f  om  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  MYE  IS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I<  wa  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  WiU  the  gentleman 
tell  me  if  spmeone  keeps  a  home  in 
Washington;  and  lives  in  an  apartment 
in  the  distiict.  wherein  their  major 
living  expenses  are  in  Washington  be- 
cause most  of  the  Member's  time  is 
spent  in  Washington,  would  that 
Member  stiB  be  able  to  deduct  living 
expenses  in  Washington  even  though 
it  was  the  place  at  which  the  person 
experienced  one's  major  living  ex- 
penses? 

Mr.  MYEAS.  I  am  not  an  authority 
on  the  IRSJCode  but  my  understand- 
ing is  that  Fou  could  continue  Lf  you 
are  buying  a  home  and  I  believe  that 
is  what  yoH  are  talking  about  here 
that  you  cojild  deduct  the  interest  as 
you  have  ddne  in  the  past  and  as  you 
may  this  y^ar.  That  is  the  existing 
Code.  As  faD  as  the  cost  of  living,  it  is 
what  you  co|ild  justify. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  MYE^IS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one  additional  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 


Mr.  MYERS,    f  you  can  Justify,  if 


you  do  not  keep 
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a  home  back  in  your 


own  district.  I  w>uld  think  you  would 
have  difficulty  in  saying  that  you  have 
a  cost  of  living  a  s  far  as  deducting  the 
part  of  the  cap  tal  investment  for  a 
home  here  in  Wa  shington. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  jThe  gentleman  from 
Iowa  is  talking  aiout  the  cost  of  living, 
that  if  the  Member  has  lived  here  for 
a  nimiber  of  yeais. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Is  the  gentleman 
saying  that  his  home  is  here  and  that 
he  does  not  clain  a  home  in  Iowa? 
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Mr.  BEDELL.  The  gentleman  does 
own  a  home  in  I^wa.  but  when  he  is  in 
Iowa  he  and  his  wife  live  in  an  apart- 
ment owned  by  ihis  son.  which  is  his 
residence  when  in  Iowa,  and  which  is 
an  apartment  above  his  son's  garage. 
If  the  Member  i^  living  in  Washington 
and  his  major  living  expenses  are  in 
Washington  the  {question  is  whether, 
under  the  gentlieman's  proposal,  the 
Member  would  be  able  to  deduct  living 
expenses  in  Washington,  where  he 
spends  the  majmity  of  his  time,  and 
where  most  of  his  expenses  occur. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask,  what  type  of  living  expenses  is  the 
gentleman  referring  to? 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  am  talking  about  the 
food  that  the  pe^n  eats;  I  am  talking 
about  the  varioui  costs  a  person  would 
normally  have.    | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  the 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Mters)  hasjexpired. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  additional  minute. 

Let  me  respond  to  the  question. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  I  think  it  is  a  legiti- 
mate question.     I 

Mr.  MYERS.  }ltt.  Speaker,  I  think 
the  gentleman  is  right,  but  I  do  not 
know  whether  ypu  could  substantiate 
it.,  I  think  if  ypu  are  feeding  your 
family,  if  you  are  feeding  your  kids,  I 
do  not  think  you  could  deduct  this 
kind  of  expense;  I  think  you  would 
have  difficulty  justifying  to  the  IRS 
this  type  of  thing.  But  certainly  what 
you  eat  in  the  Capitol  or  what  you  eat 
out  someplace— you  yourself,  not  your 
family— If  it  is  reasonable,  you  could 
probably  substantiate  it,  but  this  is 
something  that  i|  between  the  taxpay- 
er and  the  IRS.    | 

Mr.  SMITH  ot  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  of  Congress  do  have  an  out. 
The  gentleman  i$  talking  about  treat- 
ing Members  of  Congress  exactly  like 
anybody  else.  Let  us  suppose  you  are  a 


plumber  and  you 
away  from  home, 
home  and  you  go 


have  a  Job  150  miles 
If  you  maintain  your 
to  that  Job,  after  you 
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are  away  overnight,  then  you  start  de- 
ducting your  expenses  on  that  Job. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  you  can  Justify 
them. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  am  talking 
about  the  necessary  expenses. 

If  you  give  up  your  home  and  move 
to  that  location,  then  you  do  not  get 
any  expenses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  one  additional  minute. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  one  of  the  problems  around 
here.  There  are  some  Members  who  do 
not  keep  a  home  in  the  district.  I 
think  it  is  a  part  of  the  Job  to  return 
to  the  district  quite  often  I  return  20 
to  30  times  per  year.  Some  who  do  not 
need  to  or  choose  to  keep  a  home  in 
the  district  are  cannibalizing  other 
Members  who  do  not  have  those  ex- 
penses. They  do  not  have  those  ex- 
penses and  they  cannot  justify  it  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Apparent- 
ly what  some  want  is  $3,000  deduction 
even  if  they  do  not  have  a  home  in  the 
district  and  that  is  why  they  oppose 
the  previous  question  and  support 
without  change  the  provisions  in 
amendment  62. 

If  you  want  to  treat  Members  of 
Congress  exactly  like  other  taxpayers, 
then  you  should  do  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  says.  And  these 
double-income  families  who  are  taking 
the  $3,000  but  do  not  even  have  a 
home  in  their  districts  are  not  Justi- 
fied to  the  deductions  for  expenses 
they  do  not  have. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  30  minutes  of 
my  time  to  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee for  the  purposes  of  debate  only. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
yields  30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  for 
purposes  of  debate  only. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman    from    Colorado    (Mrs. 

SCHROEDER). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  am  rising  to  oppose  this 
amendment,  and  I  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  have  it  clear. 

One  of  the  problems  I  have  is  that  I 
really  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means,  who 
thinks  that  we  should  not  be  legislat- 
ing on  taxes  in  appropriations  confer- 
ences. I  think  that  the  beauty  of 
amendment  nimiber  62  is  that  we  go 
back  to  where  the  law  was,  and  we 
then  allow  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  to  do  whatever  they  are 
going  to  do  at  whatever  time  they  are 
going  to  do  it  with  the  bill  the  chair- 
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man  is  introducing  today.  I  think  that 
is  the  clean,  clear-cut  way  to  do  it. 

We  got  ourselves  in  this  mess  be- 
cause the  other  body  added  this  tax 
language.  After  all,  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  House  to  begin  tax  legisla- 
tion under  the  Constitution.  We  got  in 
this  mess,  it  slipped  over  here,  and 
from  that  time  on  we  have  been  going 
around  and  around  on  this  issue. 

I  think  it  is  terribly  important  to 
point  out  that  now  we  have  a  chance 
to  go  back  to  where  the  law  was.  What 
the  Senate  amendment  says  is  that 
they  give  up  on  last  year  because  the 
last  year  is  over  and  done  with.  For 
the  next  year,  the  year  we  are  in  now. 
we  get  the  $3,000  exemption,  and  then 
obviously  that  is  the  way  it  is  imless 
somebody  amends  it  In  the  future. 

My  understanding  of  what  the 
Myers  amendment  does  is  that  it  does 
not  reenact  the  $3,000  limit.  According 
to  what  the  gentleman  said,  it  would 
allow  Members  to  write  off  their  ex- 
penses under  the  procedure  of  the 
adoption  of  the  black  lung  legislation 
for  the  next  2  years,  this  year  and 
next  year.  I  think  it  would  be  much 
preferable  to  do  this  in  the  clean, 
clear-cut  fashion. 

The  only  way  we  can  get  to  that  po- 
sition is  if  we  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  motion  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  and 
Just  have  a  clear-cut  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  with  amendment  No.  62.  I 
am  prepared  to  offer  that  motion  if  we 
can  turn  down  this  motion. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
afraid  the  gentlewoman  misunder- 
stood the  motion  I  offered.  We  do  not 
go  back  to  1981.  We  do  not  change 
that  year.  That  is  past.  Whether  it  is 
right  or  wrong,  we  do  not  change  that. 
It  is  applicable  to  the  taxable  year  we 
are  presently  in.  the  year  1982. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Right. 

Mr.  MYERS.  We  do  not  continue 
what  was  in  the  amendment  to  the 
Black  Lung  Act.  We  do  not  change 
that  a  bit.  We  do  change  it  inasmuch 
as  we  have  destroyed  it  entirely,  but 
we  do  not  go  back  to  it.  We  go  back  to 
everything  except  the  automatic 
$3,000  deduction.  The  Members,  if 
they  claim  the  deduction,  would  be  at 
best  subject  to  an  audit.  They  would 
have  to  justify  it  and  prove  it. 

That  is  the  only  difference.  We  do 
not  have  the  $3,000  automatic  deduc- 
tion. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Really,  what  we 
are  doing  is  rewriting  the  law  in  a  new 
form  if  we  adopt  the  gentleman's 
motion  to  instruct.  Therefore,  I  object 
to  it. 

I  think  it  is  much  cleaner  and  much 
wiser  to  go  back  to  the  way  the  law 
was  before.  We  really  should  not  be 
doing   this   in   an   appropriation   bill 
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anyway.  We  really  should  not  be  writ- 
ing tax  legislation  on  appropriation 
bills  especially  in  conference.  The  only 
way  procedurally  to  get  back  to  where 
it  was  is  to  defeat  the  gentleman's 
motion  and  then  consider  a  motion  to 
instruct  to  agree  with  amendment  No. 
62,  which  is,  I  think,  the  proper  way  to 
doit. 

We  have  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  want  to  make  that  very  clear. 
So  when  the  previous  question  is 
moved  on  the  gentleman's  motion,  we 
have  to  defeat  the  previous  question. 
Then  we  can  offer  the  motion  to  in- 
struct, to  recede  and  concur  in  order 
to  go  along  with  amendment  No.  62.  I 
think  that  is  much  preferable  to  writ- 
ing tax  legislation  at  this  time,  and  I 
hope  the  Members  understand  the 
very  difficult  parliamentary  proce- 
dure. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  concur  and  associate 
myself  with  the  gentlewoman's  re- 
marks, and  I  do  so  despite  that  I  have 
a  piece  of  legislation  with  39  cospon- 
sors  that  would  do  exactly  what  this 
amendment  or  this  motion  to  instruct 
would  do:  That  is  to  treat  Members  of 
Congress  as  other  taxpayers  in  terms 
of  their  business  deductions. 

Nevertheless,  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman because  it  is  clear  cut  and  it 
is  a  direct  response  to  the  outcry  from 
the  American  people,  which  I  think  is 
completely  justifiable.  Presently, 
there  is  a  stain  on  the  record  of  the 
97th  Congress  that  should  be  removed. 
There  is  something  else  to  it,  and  that 
is  that  this  action  would  be  consistent 
with  what  I  think  would  be  proper 
reform  legislation,  to  wit:  That  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  should  not  vote  in 
the  current  year  on  their  own  finan- 
cial remtuieration.  That  should  be  re- 
served untU  next  year,  and  I  think  this 
would  be  a  great  step  forward  toward 
that  kind  of  reform  legislation. 

I  think  the  American  people  are 
rightfully  outraged  when  we  vote  our- 
selves tax  benefits  in  the  same  year. 
Let  us  vote  for  future  years  and  be  re- 
sponsible in  November.  If  we  could  do 
that,  we  would  be  responsible  to  the 
taxpayers  in  the  November  elections 
for  our  actions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  most  im- 
portant that  we  have  a  recorded  vote 
on  this  and  that  we  defeat  the  previ- 
ous question. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema).  and  I  just 
want  to  point  out  one  other  thing. 

I  think  the  gentleman  on  our  side, 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  made 
an  excellent  statement.  I  think  that 
the  cleanest  thing  this  body  can  do  is 
to  go  back  to  amendment  No.  62  and 
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defeat  the  previous  question  on  this 
question.  I  thinic  that  is  the  way  we 
should  go.  It  should  not  be  accom- 
plished in  amendment  to  this  appro- 
priation bill. 

I  thinlE  that  is  the  way  we  spealc  the 
loudest  and  the  clearest  so  we  can  get 
this  thing  behind  us  once  and  for  all. 

So,  lifr.  Spealcer,  I  urge  the  Members 
to  vote  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
when  it  comes  up  so  that  we  can  go 
immediately  to  amendment  No.  62. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  am  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  the  Senate  amendment 
goes  back  to  what  the  law  was  before 
last  year? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  For  this  year.  It 
does  not  go  back  to  last  year,  it  starts 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  understand,  but  it 
goes  back  to  what  the  law  was? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Yes,  before. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  With  the  exemption  of 
$3,000  before  we  started  fooling 
around  with  this  thing  this  year? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  Is  right. 

Mr.  KA2ES.  Now,  what  is  wrong 
with  going  back  to  that  status,  as  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 
he  would  do,  and  then  take  up  the  bill 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  talked  about  in- 
troducing today?  We  could  then  work 
our  will  on  that  tax  bill  instead  of  on 
this  appropriation  bill. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentlen:>an  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Kazsh)  has  stated  the  situation  very 
succinctly  and  I  agree.  So  I  hope  the 
gentleman  Joins  with  me  in  voting 
down  the  previous  question,  because 
that  is  exactly  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

We  are  talking  about  not  doing  tax 
legislation  on  the  floor  now.  That  is 
how  we  got  into  this  mess.  Let  us  go 
back  to  where  we  were  and  do  it  prop- 
erly. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  gentlewoman. 

*Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertel). 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  I  agree  in  entire- 
ty with  the  conunittee  chairman  in  his 
position  that  we  should  go  back  to 
where  we  were  initially  in  this  particu- 
lar piece  of  tax  legislation,  go  back  to 
the  $3,000  a  year,  which  I  do  not  think 
is  fair  in  any  way,  shape,  or  form,  be- 
cause we  do  not  have  to  Justify  it  in 
any  way. 

But  we  ought  to  go  back  there  and 
start  from  square  one  and  allow  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkow- 
SKi),  to  bring  out  a  piece  of  legislation 
on  the  floor  which,  in  fact,  would  look 
at  this  whole  issue  and  do  it  in  the 
proper    legislative    manner.    That    is 


what  the  gen  tlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROE  >ER)  has  mentioned. 

By  defeating  the  previoiis  question 
we  can  go  bick  to  what  the  law  was 
prior  to  the  i  imendment  that  was  put 
into  black  Iixig  legislation.  That  will 
allow  us  then  to  act  in  an  orderly  fash- 
ion. I 

If  we  take  ihe  approach  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana,  what  happens  is 
that  then  we  get  into  all  the  argu- 
ments as  to  what  is  a  properly  allowed 
deduction.  What  should  we  do  in  this 
case?  I 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  got  up  and  said,  "How  about 
me?  Do  I  take  off  everything  here 
when  I  reallM  do  not  own  a  home  back 
in  Iowa?"  I  tl^ink  those  questions  need 
to  be  decided. 

We  have  apt  to  go  back  and  start 
over  and  goi  through  the  legislative 
process.  Whdt  we  have  done  so  far  is 
caused  ourselves  tremendous  grief  and 
tremendous  problems,  and  what  we 
are  doing  is  [legislating  on  an  appro- 
priation bill.  Then  what  we  wind  up 
doing  is  turning  it  over  to  the  Intemail 
Revenue  Service  and  they  have  not 
the  foggiest  way  of  knowing  what  is 
going  on  because  they  have  no  legisla- 
tive history  to  go  on.  Then  they  make 
up  the  rules,)  and  those  rules  may  be 
fair,  they  m^  be  unfair,  they  may  be 
too  generous^or  they  may  l>e  too  lean. 

So  it  seenK  to  me  the  proper  ap- 
proach is  to  go  back,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mlssisappi  (Mr.  Written )  has 
suggested,  start  over  and  have  the 
Members  work  their  will  under  the 
legislative  process. 

Mr.  Speakei*,  I  urge  all  the  Members 
here  to  defeat;  the  previous  question  so 
that  then  we  can  instruct  the  confer- 
ees to  go  back  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  62  and  start  from  that  place. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Alaslca 
(Mr.  Young). 

Mr.  YOUNfcr  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  compliment  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  INTERS)  for  offering  this 
amendment  tio  the  conferees. 

I  have  Ijee^  very  interested  in  listen- 
ing to  the  speakers  who  are  opposed  to 
the  gentleman's  motion.  I  have  been 
in  this  House  now  for  10  years.  That  is 
not  as  long  as  some  of  you,  but  it  is 
longer  than!  many  of  you.  I  have 
watched  thei  Members  of  this  House 
flog  themselves  to  death  with  this 
issue  and  t^e  tax  provision.  They 
demean  themselves  and  tell  the  public 
they  are  not  worth  what  they  are 
being  paid. 

I  have  said  before,  "If  you  are  not 
worth  it,  the  n  go  home.  Do  not  try  to 
appease  thai  group  here  that  writes 
that  demago^ery." 

And  I  hea^  the  demagoguery  on  the 
floor.  All  I  ata  asking  is  that  the  Mem- 
bers listen  to  what  the  gentleman 
says.  Let  us  be  considered  as  equals. 
Let  us  pay  t  le  same  taxes,  and  let  us 
write  the  sa  ne  deductions.  And  if  we 
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really  want  to  gei  to  the  core  of  this 
problem,  let  us  go  after  that  unearned 
income  and  trusts  and  those  hidden 
sources  of  funds  rwhich  many  of  the 
Members  in  this  b6dy  receive. 

Let  us  go  over  tl^at  on  the  other  side 
and  look  at  the  millionaires  who  sit 
over  here.  Let  us  ifind  out  really  what 
we  are  talking  al 

I  can  tell  the  M< 
of  the  working  cl 
on  my  salary.  I 
hidden  fimds.  Th 
of  this  body  wl 
their  salaries  on 
ashamed  to  th 
and  flog  ourselvi 


bers  that  I  am  one 
people  who  live 
do  not  have  those 
re  are  190  Members 
make  more  than 
utside  income.  I  am 
that  we  stand  here 
.  And  we  flog  our- 
selves with  the  i^ress.  If  you  are  so 
worried  about  keebing  the  job  l>ecause 
you  are  going  to  do  what  you  think  is 
wrong,  in  your  hjeart  you  know  it  is 
wrong.  Again  I  say  I  am  ashamed. 

D  1200 

Let  us  accept  this  gentleman's 
amendment.  The  gentlewoman  says  let 
us  not  rewrite  tax  legislation  in  an  ap- 
propriations bill.  "They  did  it  last  year. 
They  did  it  on  the(  Senate  side. 

Are  we  going  tip  have  the  guts  to 
vote  for  Dan  ^ostenkowski's  bill 
when  he  brings  it  to  the  floor? 

The  SPEAKEI^  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  should  refrain  from  refer- 
ence to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  The  elite 
l>ody,  I  will  not  re  :er  to  that  any  more. 

I  am  saying  leii  us  stand  up  for  a 
change.  Let  us  not  hide  our  heads  in 
shame.  Let  us  do  vhat  is  right  for  this 
body. 

If  it  so  happen^  that  you  do  not  get 
elected,  then  go  home.  But  the  guy 
who  takes  your  p^ace  is  going  to  have 
the  proper  money  and  the  right  to 
take  the  same  lax  deductions  that 
anybody  else  has. 

Every  State  legislator  today  in  the 
United  States  getc  $75  a  day  or  what- 
ever that  body  selts— tax  free.  Did  my 
colleagues  know  I  that?  Yet  we  get 
browbeaten  into  this  comer. 

I  am  Just  saying  let  us  support  the 
gentleman's  motion  and  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHITTENj  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Peyser)  . 

Mr.  PEnrSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  applaud  the  comments  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaaca  Just  now  and  also 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Myers).         | 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  we  in 
this  Congress  aoe  sort  of  scurrying 
around  like  little  imice  to  cover  up  our 
tracks  on  this  issqe. 

Nobody  questions  the  fact  that  what 
happened  last  yei  t  was  a  mistake  that 
should  not  have  lappened  the  way  it 
happened.  Therej  is  no  argument  on 
that. 
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I  have  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  6431, 
which  was  put  in  some  time  ago  which 
says  we  should  not  have  any  si}ecial 
treatment  in  this  Congress,  we  should 
not  have  $75  a  day.  We  should  have 
Just  what  is  allowable  to  any  business 
person— any  business  person. 

Why  are  we  so  different.  What  is  our 
problem?  We  are  doing  the  business  of 
the  country  here  and  in  doing  the 
business  of  the  country  let  us  be  treat- 
ed like  any  businessman  in  the  coun- 
try. 

I  believe  that  is  all  the  gentleman's 
amendment  does.  It  says  let  us  get  rid 
of  this  imf air  $75  a  day. 

Why  are  we  aU  so  worried?  I  hear 
about  writing  tax  laws  on  the  bilL  We 
write  all  sorts  of  things  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  YorlL. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  gentleman's  remarks. 

I  think  there  has  been  an  overreac- 
tion  in  a  sense  both  ways  on  this 
matter.  I  agree  completely  that  we 
should  be  only  in  the  same  position  as 
other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  once 
again  debating  the  controversial 
matter  of  the  tax  treatment  of  Mem- 
bers' business  expenses.  On  procedural 
grounds,  today's  debate  represents  an 
improvement  over  Congress  action  last 
year  on  this  matter.  Last  year,  the  tax 
change  was  approved  in  an  indefensi- 
bly covert  manner;  it  was.  in  fact, 
"hidden"  in  an  imrelated  bUl  involving 
black  lung  benefits  for  cpal  miners. 
Today,  at  least,  we  are  considering  the 
matter  independent  of  any  other  issue 
and  we  are  assured  of  separate  rollcall 
votes. 

But,  despite  the  more  open  proce- 
dure, I  am  still  troubled  by  the  sub- 
stance of  today's  debate  and  of  the 
new  action  which  the  House  seems 
bent  on  taking.  I  am  disturbed  because 
once  again  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are 
missing  the  central  point  of  this  entire 
controversy. 

The  central  point  is  very  simple: 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  treat- 
ed the  same  as  all  other  taxpayers 
under  the  Tax  Code.  Since  their  per- 
manent residences  are  in  their  home 
districts,  they  should  be  allowed  to 
deduct  those  business-related  expenses 
which  they  incur,  and  for  which  they 
are  not  reimbursed,  when  they  are  in 
Washington. 

Until  last  year.  Members  of  Congress 
were  not  treated  the  same  as  other 
taxpayers.  Unlike  anyone  else,  they 
were  subjected  to  a  $3,000  limit  on  the 
amount  of  personal  business  expenses 
which  they  could  deduct.  That  $3,000 
limit  was  first  imposed  30  years  ago 
and  had  not  been  altered  since.  Last 
year.  Congress  decided  to  remove  the 
$3,000  cap  on  deductions  and  then  di- 
rected the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to 
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develop  guidelines  for  determining 
congressional  deductions.  I  supported 
these  measures  because  their  basic 
effect  was  to  produce  more  equal 
treatment  under  the  Tax  Code. 

Ultimately,  the  IRS  regulations, 
published  in  January  of  this  year,  per- 
mitted an  unsubstantiated  deduction 
of  $75  for  every  day  a  Member  was  on 
official  business  in  Washington  and 
defined  those  days  very  lil>erally.  This 
formula  proliably  comes  closer  to  the 
true  level  of  Members'  expenses  than 
the  earlier  $3,000  cap,  but  it  is  still  not 
right.  It  is  not  right  because,  by  allow- 
ing an  unsubstantiated  deduction,  we 
are  once  again  treating  Members  of 
Congress  differently  than  all  other 
taxpayers. 

I  believe  this  new  provision  should 
be  abandoned  and  I  know  that  many 
other  Members  share  my  view  and 
that  this  is  why  we  are  debating  this 
issue  this  morning.  The  sensible  thing 
to  do,  it  seems  to  me,  is  to  follow  the 
proposal  of  our  colleague  Mr.  Myers 
and  our  colleague  in  the  other  body. 
Senator  Mattikoly;  namely,  abolish 
the  automatic  $75  per  day  deduction 
and  allow  Members  to  deduct  their 
substantiated  expenses.  Just  as  all 
other  taxpayers  can.  The  inclination 
of  the  House  at  this  point  seems  to  be 
to  take  a  different  tack  and  replace 
the  $75  per  day  deduction  with  the 
previous  $3,000  cap.  This  seems  to  me 
to  be  replacing  one  faulty  policy  with 
another.  However,  if  these  are  the  in- 
structions which  the  House  chooses,  I 
am  sure  most  colleagues— myself  in- 
cluded—will feel  obliged  to  vote  in 
favor  of  sending  those  instructions  on 
to  the  conference  committee  because 
we  want  to  send  some  signal  that  the 
status  quo  is  not  acceptable. 

And,  if  the  conferees  are,  indeed,  in- 
structed to  reinstate  the  prior  $3,000 
cap  on  deductions,  I  hope  they  will  ex- 
ercise some  independence  and  cre- 
atively and  instead  devise  a  compro- 
mise that  will  allow  substantiated  de- 
ductions for  Members  and  will  result 
in  a  more  uniform  Tax  Code  in  which 
all  taxpayers  are  essentially  treated 
alike. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Peruisylvanla. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  just  want  to  briefly 
ask  the  gentleman,  does  he  know  of 
any  businessman  in  the  country  that 
gets  an  automatic  $3,000  a  year  write- 
off without  Justification? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
let  me  reply,  I  am  against  that  and  so 
is  the  amendment  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman. 

There  should  be  no  special  treat- 
ment for  this  institution  or  its  Mem- 
bers. 

We  should  not  get  $1,000  extra.  We 
ought  to  get  nothing  extra.  We  ought 
to  Just  be  able  to  file  like  anybody  else 
in  this  coimtry,  and  for  us  to  do  any 
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different  is  really  Just  demagoguery  on 
this  floor. 

The  American  people  know  what  is 
going  on  here.  They  want  us  to  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions,  which 
Is  to  treat  us  like  every  other  citizen 
we  represent. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long). 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  under  a  misapprehen- 
sion. I  have  had  discussions  for  years 
with  the  IRS  and  they  have  never  let 
me  take  the  $3,000.  I  would  love  to  be 
able  to  take  it.  I  go  back  and  forth 
every  day  from  my  home  in  Baltimore, 
and  I  do  not  get  a  cent  and  could  not, 
not  because  I  would  not  like  to  have 
had  it  but  because  they  would  not  let 
me  have  it. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  gentleman 
gets  the  idea  that  you  can  get  a  $3,000 
tax  break. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments.  I  say  let  us 
vote  for  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
It  solves  the  problem.  We  will  then 
have  a  clear  conscience  on  this  floor. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wylie)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  oppose 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Myers)  and  will  oppose  the 
previous  question  and  ask  that  it  be 
voted  down. 

I  appreciate  what  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  is  trying  to 
do.  But  it  is  not  good  enough.  It  will 
be  misunderstood  by  those  who  think 
what  we  did  back  in  December  was  un- 
conscionable, as  I  do,  when  we  put  a 
tax  benefit  provision  on  the  black  lung 
beneflts  bill. 

There  is  no  way  that  what  we  did 
can  be  defended. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  who 
was  just  in  the  well  says  this  solves  the 
problem.  It  puts  us  in  the  same  situa-. 
tion  as  everyone  else. 

The  problem  is  that  this  is  attached 
to  an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bilL 

The  conferees  will  go  to  conference 
and  unless  we  give  them  specific  in- 
structions as  to  what  we  want  to  do, 
anything  can  come  out  of  that  confer- 
ence. 

I  would  predict  right  now  that  what 
will  come  out  of  the  conference  is  that 
amendment  No.  62  will  be  dropped. 

As  I  say.  there  is  no  way  that  this 
tax  break,  which  was  voted,  can  be  de- 
fended. What  the  IRS  did  actually  was 
wrong  when  they  provided  for  a  $75  a 
day  deduction  for  every  day  of  the 
year  except  when  Congress  is  in  recess 
for  5  days  or  more.  That  added  up  to 
262  days  last  year  or  a  tax  benefit  of 
$19,200  in  the  form  of  deductions. 
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It  was  a  sweetheart  amendment.  Let 
us  face  It.  There  is  only  one  way  we 
can  face  up  to  this  issue  right  now  and 
that  is  to  go  back,  wipe  the  slate  clean, 
start  over,  bring  it  up  as  a  separate 
issue,  and  not  get  it  all  hung  up  in  this 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill. 

So  I  would  urge  that  we  oppose  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana, loiowing  full  well  that  his  motives 
were  honorable.  The  previous  question 
should  be  defeated  so  that  we  can 
offer  a  specific  motion  to  instruct  con- 
ferees. 

Mr.  WRITTEN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  MoTTL). 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  join 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHROEDER)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  WYUfi)  in  asldng  my 
colleagues  to  vigorously  oppose  the 
previous  question. 

I  think  it  is  extremely  important  to 
the  American  people  that  we  have  a 
recorded  vote  on  the  previous  ques- 
tion. I  think  it  is  also  important  that 
amendment  62,  authored  by  Mr.  Prox- 
iciRs  of  Wisconsin,  be  approved  by  the 
House.  It  is  important  to  the  House's 
reputation  that  we  can  cleanse  our 
hands  from  the  means  and  methods 
used  to  enact  these  self-serving  deduc- 
tions that  were  buried  In  the  continu- 
ing resolutions  and  also  in  the  black 
lung  legislation. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  this  is  to 
make  sure  that  amendment  62  is  re- 
tained in  the  conference.  The  best  way 
we  can  do  that  is,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, to  vote  against  the  previous 
question. 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  FniDLEY)  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
it  Is  very  important  that  we  imder- 
stand  the  choices  which  we  will  have 
before  us  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

With  all  due  respect  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Mters)  who  very  Idndly  yielded 
this  time  to  me,  the  remarks  he  made 
earlier  may  have  left  a  wrong  impres- 
sion, an  incorrect  impression,  of  the 
choices  that  are  before  us. 

The  gentleman's  remarks  indicated 
that  under  the  old  system  that  pre- 
vailed before  the  law  enacted  last  De- 
cember Members  could  get  deductions 
for  expenses  in  Washington  without 
limit,  provided  they  could  persuade 
IRS  that  they  had  proper  documenta- 
tion for  it.  The  information  I  have 
from  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
staff  indicates  that  that  is  not  true. 

Under  the  old  system  $3,000  was  re- 
garded by  IRS  as  the  cap,  as  the  limit 
regardless  of  what  expenses  might  be 
incurred  in  living  in  Washington.  The 
absolute  limit,  so  I  am  informed,  that 
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might  be  cli  imed  as  a  deductible  item 
in  computing  income  tax  was  $3,000. 

So  if  we  Mopt  the  instructions  rec- 
ommended l>y  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana we  wijl  not  be  going  back  to  the 
old  system  absent  the  $3,000.  We  will 
be  changing  it  enormously.  We  will  be 
letting  Members  of  Congress  who  live 
in  Washington  and  in  very  expensive 
houses,  and  have  chauffeurs  and  all  of 
that  sort  of  thing,  perhaps,  to  list  all 
of  those  items  that  can  be  documented 
and  deduct  those  in  computing  taxable 
income.        i 

I  say  to  niy  colleagues  that  is  an  en- 
tirely different  position  than  the 
Proxmlre  amendment,  the  amendment 
No.  62,  which  is  the  subject  of  this 
question. 

Mr.  WYIjLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINqLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYllE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  I  think  he  is  making  a 
very  impoitant  point,  that  if  this 
motion  is  wlopted  we  are  going  to  be 
misunderstood  on  the  issue. 

Mr.  FINItLEY.  It  will  be  viewed  as  a 
tax  break  f 4r  wealthy  Congressmen  by 
the  coimtr^side  and  we  do  not  want 
that.  That  is  the  last  impression  we 
want  to  leave  by  the  procedure  we  are 
having  here  today. 

Mr.  WYlilE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  right  onThat  score  and  I  think  that 
is  all  the  mpre  reason  why,  as  I  say,  we 
need  to  wiie  the  slate  clean,  we  need 
to  go  backland  we  need  to  start  over. 
This  ougpt  to  be  brought  up  as  a 
separate  issue  and  not  as  a  part  of  the 
very  important  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill. 

I  think  me  gentleman  is  making  a 
significant  contribution. 

Mr.  SMCTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  g^tleman  yield? 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMI'  'H  of  Iowa.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  I  n  error  to  this  extent:  The 
limitation,  the  $3,000  was  not  an  abso- 
lute cap. 

In  additon  to  that.  Members  took 
interest  oi  their  homes  and  taxes  on 
their  homds  and  in  those  cases  where 
they  lived  in  one  of  those  expensive 
homes  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  witl  a  large  mortgage  their  de- 
duction WIS  $18,000  or  $20,000.  just 
the  same  as  it  would  be  for  any  other 
taxpayer  <n  the  United  States.  They 
could  tak^lnterest  and  taxes. 

Mr.  PIKpLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  he  comment. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  IRS  regard- 
ed the  $3.i00  item  as  a  cap.  It  was  not 
a  written  rule,  it  was  not  unflexible. 
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$3,000  imder  the  old  system  and  if  he 
did  the  amount  Claimed  in  addition  to 
that  would  certaftily  be  minimal. 

But  the  import^t  point  is  that  if  we 
accept  the  instructions  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from'  Indiana  we  will  be 
opening  the  possibility  of  deductions 
for  income  tax  purposes  to  the  skies, 
and  it  will  open]  us  once  more  to  the 
ridicule  which  wi  are  so  fervently  anx- 
ious to  avoid 

Therefore.  I 
this  Chamber 
quest  for  defeat: 


But  I  til  ink  the  gentleman  would 
agree  witt  me 

Mr.  SM]  TH  of  Iowa.  $3,000  is  in  the 
statute.     ' 

Mr.  FIIIdLEY.  I  have  yet  to  meet  a 
Member  (f  this  House,  a  Member  of 
this  body  who  ever  claimed  more  than 


k  my  colleagues  in 
ay  to  support  the  re- 
g  the  previous  ques- 
tion so  that  we  can  have  an  amended 
motion  to  instruct  before  this  Cham- 
ber, one  that  weuld  instruct  the  con- 
ferees to  accep .  the  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  62. 

We  all  should  recognize  the  strong 
emotional  feelin  i  around  the  country- 
side concerning  his  issue.  It  is  not  iso- 
lated. I  am  sure]  it  exists  in  every  con- 
gressional distriQt. 

Those  who  hive  the  comfort  of  a 
wide  partisan  margin  which  assures  re- 
election need  have  no  fear.  I  am  sure 
of  that.  But  for  those  who  are  in  mar- 
ginal circumstances.  I  would  advise 
they  pay  close  attention  to  this.  It  is 
an  issue  very  much  on  the  minds  of 
the  American  people.  It  is  an  issue 
that  they  can  Understand.  They  may 
be  confused  abdut  what  we  are  doing 
about  the  budgfet.  but  when  it  comes 
to  privilege  unper  the  tax  laws  for 
Members  of  Congress,  it  is  something 
that  they  can  understand. 

The  best  action  is  to  go  back  to  the 
old  system. 

There  Is  a  yery  strong  emotional 
feeling  in  the  country  against  both  the 
size  and  the  manner  of  enacting  the 
income  tax  benefits  for  Congressmen 
voted  by  the  Hquse  last  fall. 

Most  citizen^  do  not  even  earn 
$19,000.  the  standard  undocumented 
deduction  allowable  to  Members  under 
the  new  law.      [ 

Furthermore,  the  possibility  of  docu- 
mented expense  for  the  maintenance 
of  an  expensive  home,  its  furnishings 
and  for  living  expenses  in  Washington 
fiercely  fans  the  political  flame  that 
contends  that  Washington  only  cares 
for  the  "rich." 

Both  professional  polling  and  media 
reports  indicate  that  this  is  a  "sleeper" 
issue  of  great  jimpact  against  incum- 
bents and,  if  eiploited  by  challengers, 
it  could  be  the  difference  in  many  con- 
gressional race^  where  unemployment, 
bankruptcy,  high  interest  rates,  reduc- 
tion of  Federad  benefits  and  general 
economic  adversity  dominate  the  polit- 
ical scenario. 

For  any  Meniber  to  be  supportive  of 
a  legislative  po  sition  that  embraces  an 
effective  congressional  pay  raise  up  to 
those  who  fully  claim 
the  tax  advahtages  now  or  in  an 
amended  return  later— during  a  time 
of  severe  ecoiomic  distress  at  home 
may  well  provi  t  to  be  politically  fatal. 
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^J!^oe^^i'2?*l  °^  enactment  of  the  like  every  other  taxpayer  and  adopt  the  truth.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 

?T  !fi?."*'  tax  provisions  has  ere-  regulations  to  that  effect.  that  the  Members  of  Conn^ou»ht 

SL'ri^?  VoTcon^S   '""^''^  ""^  adon^'^^'      '^%   '^^^''^^    ^^^^  to  be  treat^^p'SiJ^ly  „°SS  ouSS 

th!  i^^lJlf      ^1      :        .      .,  adopted  were  not  exactly  consistent  taxpayer  is,  no  more  and  no  leas 

The  present  provision  is  not  uniform  with  those  for  every  other  taxpayer  Now   you  can  mv  that  theSml«ht 

or  fair  to  all  Member.  The  local  Rep-  and     those     regulations     should     be  be  a^tte™  Sn  tie  iSSito^S 

resentatives     and     Senators     cannot  changed  so  that  they  are.  It  was  not  of  thrgentSSirS^m  toSi^lS 

share  bi  the  new  tax  benefits.  Other  the  law  that  was  faulty;  it  was  the  reg-  ?hat  il  Se  wS^  S?t  y2?^  ?o{ 

s^S1San^TJSiSn^S'^o';rJt  l^^^J^^^  -^^^  ^rom^^  t^.^  go^g^to^'^g^tTh^^^ 

s';s^eTui?err"^"'"^"^''^°^'^^^  IfB^i'^^'^'^^^F^^^r  s%K^:'Xt^r'Se's^is"s; 

"^lSriu=J,S  high  level  Of  public  SoV'^le^  ft^^^iSeXT^^y  I^ZZ.'IVJ'Z?^ '£.' ^ 

resentment  against  major  income  en-  business  person  in  different  cities.  In  whethe?^hey^  kSufitS?not^S 

hancement  for  Members  of  Congress  Des  Moines.  Iowa,  it  is  $56  a  day.  In  5it    te    nof  ^ht    Sme    M?rn^« 

in  these  tough  economic  times,  the  Washington  DC    it  is  $75  a dav  "Thev  «h«nirf  ««? ho^^f k.V  2?^!^    T    f5 

procedural  methods  employed  to  ^nact  set  an  SS?^y  iiolSn*Jd  thej^ay  S  treaS^  ^ie  eve^  ^Z^^t^^r 

the  present  law,  the  inequitable  appli-  that  if  a  taxpayer  claims  no  more  tha^  ^  Ty^wS^t  S  Ssa^  toe  Sb^« 

cation  of  the  new  law  to  Members  that  amount  and  qualify  for  business  S^Co^SisrUkeVve^othe?  ^^7 

themselves,   and   the   opportunity   to  purposes,    then    you    can    take    that  JouJhSIw  vote  for  SeorevlS^u^ 

perfect  the  technical  details  of  the  amount  instead  of  justifying  it  penny  tion  S^Het  to  chiSri^Tthe  law  m 

aniendment  in  conference  all   argue  for  penny.                                     ^  he  gSleman  f roSSLi^S  S 


do. 


strongly   for   aUowing   the   House   to 

work  its  will  on  this  issue.  °  1215                                           „«»,,„    .,     «      ,.       _^ 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  It  is  usually  an  amount  that  is  low  „^,- ^°TJVw,        SP®*"^®""-  **"  '»»« 

1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  enough  they  know  the  taxpayer  could  *  w  ^ffllS    V  ^          ,  _.  ,. 

Tennessee  (Mrs.  Booquard).  justify  at  least  that  amount  or  more        ^,-  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  So  that  part  of  the  regulation  is  no  ^  „  ®"5flil?"  °*^°- 

would  just  like  to  say  if  we  vote  for  different.  What  is  different  is  that       *""•  MOTTL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 

the  previous  question  we  are  voting  they  permitted  Members  of  Congress  °^"*  yielding, 

for  another  tax  boondoggle.  to  take  taxes  and  interest  on  a  home,       *^-  Speaker.  I  think  the  disdain  that 

Let    us   vote   against   the    previous  in  addition  to  a  standard  $50  deduc-  ^^^   American   public   has   upon   the 

question.  This  is  our  opportunity  to  tion  for  other  expenses,  and  that  is  ^o^^e     of     Representatives     is     the 

repeal  the  Members'  special  tax  deduc-  the  part  that  is  different  and  it  should  ™«thod  used  and  the  timing  used  for 

tion.  be  changed.  these  deductions.   That   is  why  this 

I  urge  a  "no"  vote  on  the  previous  When  I  came  to  Congress,  my  wife  ^°**  ^  ^°  important.  That  is  what  I 

question  and  approval  for  the  Schroe-  and  I  had  been  practicing  law.  We  object  to. 

der  amendment.  gave  up  a  lucrative  law  practice.  I  am       ^^-  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  partly 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time,  not  complaining  about  that.   But,  I  because  Members  of  Congress  played 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  consider  this  to  be  a  husband  and  wife  ^^  '*!**•  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 

5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  job,  and  it  is,  so  we  both  gave  up  the  ^^"■^    ^'^    *    revenue    measure.    One 

(Mr.  Smith).  law  practice  to  handle  this  job.  But  I  amendment  was  added  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  to  make  see   some   Members   talking   on   this  ^*   seldom   have   separate   votes   on 

it  clear,  I  am  for  Members  of  Congress  issue    who    have    a    double    income  amendments  to  the  revenue  code.  You 

being  eligible  for  exactly  the  same  de-  family,  and  do  not  even  maintain  a  ^°^<*  ^°^  ^^^  Reagan  tax  package  last 

ductions  as  every  other  taxpayer,  no  home  in  their  home  State,  and  some  y®*""-  ^^  ^""^  200  amendments  to  the 

more  and  no  less.  are  taking  honorariums  in  addition—  revenue  code  in  it.  We  did  not  have 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  misin-  for  some  reason  they  seem  to  be  def en-  separate  votes  on  each  one  of  those 

formation  about  this.  Let  us  go  back  to  sive,  and  think  they  should  divert  at-  amendments.  We  do  not  have  separate 

what   the   law   was   since   the   early  tention  from  their  own  situation  by  ^°^^  °"  every  amendment  to  the  In- 

1950's.  The  statute  says  that  Members  cannibalizing  other  Members  and  mis-  Vernal  Revenue  Code.  We  never  have, 

of  Congress  can  deduct  $3,000  for  busi-  representing    the    situation.    I    think       Mr.  MOTTL.  But  we  either  have  the 

ness  expenses.  That  is  for  regular  busi-  honorariums  are  usually  provided  to  Democratic  package  or  the  Republican 

ness  expenses  but  Members  could  still  influence  a  Member.  I  think  they  are  Package.  But  when  we  voted  on  the 

take  a  deduction  for  interest  and  local  wrong  and  should  be  prohibited  and  I  continuing  resolutions,  many  of  the 

taxes  on  their  home  as  any  other  tax-  do  not  accept  them.  Members  did  not  know  that  they  lifted 

payer  in  the  United  States  could,  and  This  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from  the  $3.000  limitation, 

these    with    large    mortgages,    had  Indiana  is  proposing  has  been  mlsrep-       Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Well,  the  gen- 

$20,000  deductible  when  they  included  resented.  Some  say,  "Well,  you  could  tleman  from  Illinois  Mi.  RosTEincow- 

the  $3,000,  interest  and  local  taxes.  get  other  people  to  serve  in  Congress  ski  explained  it  and  Members  should 

People  who  do  business  in  Washing-  even   if   they   are   denied   deductions  have  known, 

ton  and  State  legislators  usually  re-  other  taxpayers  receive."  WeU,  sure.       Mr.  MOTTL.  Many  of  the  Members 

ceive  a  per  diem  and  then  deduct  their  Exxon  and  General  Motors  would  be  did  not  know,  on  the  black  lung  legis- 

necessary    and    reasonable    expenses,  glad  to  furnish  a  company  lawyer  to  lation,  that  that  provision  was  indud- 

Members  of  Congress  do  not  receive  fill  every  seat  in  this  place.  They  have  ed  to  aUow  the  IRS  to  run  tvmpant 

any  per  diem— only  deductions.  Mem-  been  cooperating,  I  think,  for  years  and  give  such  a  generous  deduction  to 

bers  of  Congress  were  not  treated  the  anyway.  They  woiUd  be  glad  to  divide  the  Members, 

same  as  other  taxpayers.  it  up.  They  would  furnish  company       Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Just  as  we  did 

Last  December,  or  whenever  It  was,  lawyers  who  would  serve  without  pay.  In  the  Reagan  tax  package,  we  direct- 

we  instructed  the  Internal  Revenue.  In  But  that  kind  of  legislators  would  not  ed  the  IRS  to  adopt  rules  and  regula- 

a  revenue  measure  dealing  with  reve-  well  serve  the  American  people.  Those  tlons   that   accomplished   certain   re- 

nues  to  support  the  black  limg  fund,  legislators  would  cost  the  American  suits.  That  Is  what  It  did. 

and  that  was  a  revenue  measure,  the  people  a  lot  more  in  other  ways.                   Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 

other  body  added  an  amendment  in-  It  is  time  for  Members  to  quit  canni-  minute  to  the  genUeman  from  Tennes- 

structlng  Internal  Revenue  to  treat  us  ballzing  on  other  Members  and  to  tell  see  (Mr.  Beard). 
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Mr.  BEARD.  Mr.  SpesJier,  I  rise  in 
oppoBition  to  the  previous  question, 
and  I  will  rise  in  support  of  the  effort 
to  instruct  our  House  conferees  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  to  agree  to  the  Senate  provision 
repealing  the  special  new  tax  breaks 
that  the  Congress  voted  itself  last  De- 
cember. 

I  know  a  lot  of  my  colleagues  feel 
that  the  new  tax  breaks  are  Justified. 
But  I  believe  at  a  time  when  people  all 
over  this  country  are  tightening  their 
belts,  some  voluntarily,  some  involun- 
tarily, in  order  to  restore  our  economy 
from  the  chaos  which  the  Congress 
helped  to  create,  I  feel  it  is  essential 
that  we  in  Congress  set  an  example  of 
leadership  by  example,  and  voting  our- 
selves a  tax  break  was  no  example  of 
leadership. 

Some  say  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  special  financial  burdens  that  re- 
quire special  tax  treatment.  I  believe, 
instead,  that  Members  of  Congress 
have  special  responsibilities  and  obli- 
gations, and  we  should  not  exempt 
ourselves  from  the  burdens  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  faces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  special  tax  deduc- 
tion should  be  repealed. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Obey). 

Mt.  obey.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  one 
thing  we  can  be  sure  of  today  is  that 
the  House  wUl  not  do  what  it  ought  to 
do.  I  think  what  we  did  last  year  was 
stupid.  I  think  it  subjected  this  place 
to  all  kinds  of  criticism  which  it, 
frankly,  cannot  afford. 

Very  frankly,  the  logical  thing  for  us 
to  do  today  is  very  simple.  We  ought 
to  abolish  the  $75  per  day  gimmick 
which  was  added  last  year.  We  ought 
to  adjust  the  $3,000  item  which  was 
set  30  years  ago,  so  that  it  does  reflect 
what  reasonable  costs  are  in  this  town 
today,  and  we  ought  to  couple  that 
with  the  restoration  of  tight  limits  on 
outside  income  for  both  bodies,  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
logical  thing  for  us  to  do. 

But  we  will  not  do  any  of  that  today, 
because  you— well.  I  will  not  get  into 
why  we  will  not  do  it  because  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  the  House  to  be 
that  frank.  But  as  a  practical  matter, 
we  all  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
on  this. 

I  would  suggest  that  what  we  ought 
to  be  thinking  about  is  how  this  insti- 
tution is  going  to  legitimately  and  up 
front  address  the  question  of  congres- 
sional compensation.  We  have  some 
people  in  this  body  who  wUl  take 
whatever  they  can  get.  We  have  an- 
other group  of  people  in  this  body  who 
will  gladly  take  whatever  they  can  get 
but  they  will  never  vote  for  it.  They 
ask  somebody  else  to  vote  for  it.  We 
have  to  find  a  way  to  up  front  deal 
with  this  question  hi  an  honorable 
way. 


I  would  suggest,  because  the  Consti- 
tution requires  us  to  vote  on  our  own 
compensation,  that  there  is  only  one 
way  we  cafl  really  get  the  Job  done, 
and  that  is  tor  us  to  ask  the  President 
to  appoint  Ithe  Quadrennial  Commis- 
sion early.  '•  We  ought  to  refer  the 
whole  question  to  that  Commission. 
We  ought  to  refer  the  question  of  con- 
gressional pay,  the  question  of  how 
you  treat  Members'  tax  status,  the 
question  of  how  you  treat  outside 
Income  for  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  all  to  that  Commission,  and  we 
ought  to  circulate  a  petition  in  this 
place  to  ask  the  Members  to  commit 
ahead  of  time  to  vote  for  whatever 
that  Comnilssion  brings  out.  That  is 
the  only  wtiy  you  are  going  to  take 
this  issue  ottt  of  demagoguery.  It  is  the 
only  way  yt>u  are  going  to  avoid  the 
tendency  o|  this  place  to  find  stupid 
ways  to  adjust  congressional  pay  when 
it  does  not  have  guts  enough  to  do  It 
through  th»  front  door. 

Mr.  CONTTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OBET.  I  yield  to.  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Of  course,  we  have  had 
that  now  lor  a  good  many  years.  I 
think  all  of  the  24  years  that  I  have 
been  here  we  have  had  a  commission 
that  estalflishes  what  our  salary 
should  be.  put  the  gentleman  luiows 
what  happens.  E^rery  time  they  make 
that  recom  nendation  and  we  even  go 
for  a  little  1  paction  of  it 

Mr.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  ^  rorked  once.  When  this 
House  limi  ed  outside  income  6  years 
ago,  we  got  a  square  deal.  You  had  a 
legitimate  Increase  in  congressional 
pay  througti  the  front  door,  and  you 
also  limited  the  outside  speaking  fees, 
which  I  submit,  in  the  long  nin,  are 
far  more  dangerous  to  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  process  than  anything 
else  we  are  talking  about  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
ate  only,  I  yield  1  minute 
eman  from  Nebraska  (It^r. 


Mr 
poses  of  di 
to  the  gem 
Daub) 

Mr.  DA' 
opportunlt; 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  an 
here  today  to  do  what  we 
should  have  done  much  earlier.  We 
can  commit  on  whether  it  was  front 
door  or  b$ck  door,  whether  we  de- 
served it  o^  did  not  deserve  it,  but  this 
Is  the  first  I  of  what  may  be  a  series  of 
opportunities  to  correct  the  impres- 
sion that  we  created,  that  the  press 
may  have  created,  and  we  can  do  it 
here  by  siipporting  this  amendment 
and/or  an^  other  that  is  offered  so 
that  the  people  of  this  country  under- 
stand than  we  are  not  trying  to  ask 
them  to  sacrifice  while  we  decide  that 
we  should  he  excluded  from  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  opportunity 
to  address  squarely  the  issue  of  the 
congressioaal  tax  break  that  was  insti- 
tuted last  {year.  There  is  little  doubt 
that  the  tkx  break  did  not  represent 
the  views  af  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
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bers  of  this  body,  if  it  had,  it  would 
have  been  voted  in  a  straightforward 
fashion  instead  (^f  Instituted  by  parlia- 
mentary scheming. 

is  a  source  of  shame 
for  each  Membek-  of  this  House.  I  did 
not  take  advantage  of  this  deduction 
as  I  know  man^  other  Members  did 
not.  To  me,  it  lii  unconscionable  that 
we  are  asldng  Ameri- 
for  the  good  of  their 
Nation,  that  we  would  find  ourselves 
enjoying  an  ime^pected  and  decidedly 
undeserved  incr^e  in  pay. 

The  instruction  to  the  conferees  is 
an  overdue  effort  to  rescind  a  tax 
break  that  the  American  people  recog- 
nize as  an  abu^  of  the  trust  they 
invest  in  us.  No  Member  of  this  body 
has  not  heard  clearly  the  voice  of  his 
or  her  constituency  demanding  that 
this  be  repealed!  To  fail  to  do  so  now 
would  be  an  insplt  to  those  who  trust 
us  to  represent  (hem  in  this  Congress. 

We  have  important  business  to 
attend  to  in  thi^  body.  We  face  a  defi- 
cit that  must  b«  reduced  if  we  are  to 
allow  for  real  eeonomic  growth.  With 
good  reason  theJAmerican  people  have 
reason  to  doubt  whether  we  possess 
the  strength  an^  the  self-control  nec- 
essary to  achieve  this.  If  we  are  to 
make  the  hard  decisions  we  need  their 
confidence  and  to  obtain  that,  we  need 
to  assure  them ;  that  we  are  here  at- 
tending to  theii^  business  not  divising 
clever  methods '  to  enhance  our  own 
pay. 

Once  we  have  removed  this  imjusti- 
fied  tax  break,  we  need  to  consider 
methods  to  insure  that  such  action 
does  not  occur  kigain.  The  solution  is 
simple.  We  need  to  enact  H.R.  1200.  a 
bill  of  which  I  am  a  sponsor  that 
would  require  that  all  legislation  that 
affects  Member^'  pay  be  subject  to  a 
separate  free  stjanding  vote.  It  would 
require  that  nq  Increase  be  effective 
until  all  Members  have  stood  for  re- 
election. This  would  allow  our  con- 
stituents to  decide  whether  or  not 
they  felt  their  Representative  de- 
served an  Increa^  in  pay. 

Since  this  tax  break  was  instituted.  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  repeal  it. 
I  have  signed  a  discharge  petition  to 
have  legislation  that  would  repeal  it 
brought  to  the^oor  and  I  refused  to 
take  it  myself,  we  will  have  a  chance 
today  to  all  be  coimted  on  this  shame 
on  this  House,  "^hose  who  will  vote  to 
remove  it  will  be  on  the  side  of  their 
constituents  afid  their  conscience, 
those  who  refuse  to  remove  it  will 
have  nothing  on  their  side  but  their 
own  greed  and  callousness. 

The  motion  to  instruct  conferees  to 
Insist  that  the  other  body  agree  to 
provide  that  an  f  deduction  taken  by  a 
Member  of  Con  gress  will  be  subject  to 
Itemization,  substantiation,  and  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  audit  is  a  step  in 
the  right  direction.  The  Meyer  amend- 
ment, with  or  vithout  the  Schroeder 
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amendment,  will  clearly  undo  the 
grievous,  back  door  tax  deduction  of 
December  1981.  In  point  of  fact,  this 
does  not  go  far  enough.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  hopefully  bring 
additional  and  clarifying  legislation  to 
the  House. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  yield  to  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  motion  to  instruct  our 
conferees  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
and  repeal  the  ill-advised  tax  breaks 
for  Members  of  Congress  enacted  last 
year.  That  way  we  will  once  again  be 
taxed  at  our  former  rate,  and  return 
Congress  to  where  we  were  before  this 
all  began.  Congresswoman  Schroeder 
will  soon  offer  an  amendment  to  help 
us  set  the  record  straight,  and  restore 
some  respect  to  our  cherished  institu- 
tion. 

Today  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
wipe  the  slate  clean.  We  can  seize  that 
opportunity  and  collectively  go  on 
record  against  the  irresponsible  back- 
door approach  used  last  year  to 
expand  the  tax  deductions  available  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

Late  last  year.  Congress  enacted  a 
provision  hidden  in  the  black  lung 
benefits  bill  which  changed  the  rules 
governing  the  tax  deductions  Members 
of  Congress  can  take  whUe  Congress  is 
in  session  In  another  Irresponsible  act, 
the  limit  on  outside  earnings  was  re- 
vised with  little  warning  and  no  re- 
corded vote.  I  was  outraged,  as  were 
the  American  i}eople. 

At  a  time  when  the  average  taxpayer 
has  to  work  from  January  1  through 
May  5  Just  to  pay  off  the  burden  of 
Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes.  It  is  ab- 
solutely unconscionable  that  Members 
of  Congress  would  deduct  more  than 
$16,000  from  their  taxes  for  1981  with 
no  substantiation. 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  did  not  take  advantage  of  those 
breaks  when  I  filed  my  returns  this 
year.  And  I  have  introduced  legislation 
of  my  own  which  insures  that  such 
distasteful  methods  are  never  used 
again  to  change  Members'  taxation  or 
compensation.  In  fact,  more  than  30 
other  bills  are  presently  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  which 
would  repeal  the  tax  break.  But  the 
committee  has  chosen  not  to  act. 

Since  my  election  to  Congress  I  have 
consistently  opposed  every  attempt  to 
raise  congressional  pay  whenever  it 
has  come  to  the  floor  on  a  separate 
vote,  and  I  will  continue  to  do  so.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  defeat  the  previous  ques- 
tion, so  that  we  can  vote  on  the 
Schroeder  amendment  to  instruct  o\a 
conferees  to  concur  with  the  Senate 
and  repeal  our  special  breaks. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 


Carolina  (Mr.  HsniBR),  a  member  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  put 
ourselves  In  the  position  now— I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  House— where 
any  way  that  you  vote  you  are  going 
to  be  embarrassed  and  be  accused  of 
demagoguery.  If  you  go  back  like  we 
were  previously,  people  are  going  to 
say,  "The  greedy  fellow,  he  wants 
$3,000  a  year  without  being  audited." 
If  we  go  the  other  route,  "the  greedy 
fellow  wants  it  unlimited  where  he  can 
list  all  of  his  maids  and  get  his  lawn 
mowed  and  his  clothes  cleaned,  and 
other  things."  We  have  got  the  worst 
of  both  worlds  now.  Any  way  that  you 
vote,  you  are  going  to  be  accused  of 
being  greedy  and  want  to  rip  the  tax- 
payers off. 

I  think  we  ought  to  call  a  timeout 
and  try  to  get  a  new  play  called  here, 
to  try  to  find  some  way  to  get  this  re- 
pealed without  putting  us  In  the  worst 
of  all  worlds.  And  I  want  to  congratu- 
late the  House  on  getting  us  into  a 
real  catch-22  situation.  We  have  done 
a  tremendous  Job. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
debate  purposes  only,  I  yield  2  minutes 
to  the  distinguished  Republican 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel). 

Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine. 

Mr.  EMERY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  the  previ- 
ous question  will  be  defeated  so  that 
we  can  make  the  Important  change  to 
repeal  this  exemption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  (H.R.  5922)  to  accept  without 
revision  the  Senate  language  repealing 
the  $75  per  day  business  tax  deduc- 
tions for  Members  of  Congress  inad- 
vertently adopted  last  year. 

During  a  period  necessitating  major 
cuts  in  a  number  of  Federal  programs, 
it  was  totally  inappropriate  and  irre- 
sponsible for  Members  of  Congress  to 
raise  their  own  salaries  by  allowing 
themselves  to  claim  generous  tax  de- 
ductions for  working  in  Washington. 
Not  only  were  these  deductions  ram- 
rodded  through  Congress  in  one  of  the 
more  distasteful  and  despicable  exam- 
ples of  back  door  politics,  the  in- 
creased deductions  actually  amoimted 
to  an  Income  windfall  worth  over 
$10,000  for  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress at  a  time  when  most  Americans 
are  struggling  to  beat  high  interest 
rates  and  luiemployment. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
repeal  the  tax  break  enacted  last  De- 
cember, I  wholeheartedly  applaud  the 
Senate  vote  to  restore  the  $3,000  limit 
on  business  deductions  which  has  been 
in  effect  for  the  past  20  years.  More- 
over. I  appeal  to  the  House  conferees 


to  embrace  the  Senate  language  right- 
ing an  acknowledged  wrong.  It  is  time 
that  we  showed  the  American  people 
that  the  U.S.  Congress  does  have  a 
backbone  and  is  finally  willing  to  set 
an  example  for  fiscal  responsibility. 
The  $75  per  day  tax  deduction  bonus 
must  be  repealed. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  defeat  of 
the  previous  question.  The  motion  to 
Instruct  which  we  now  have  before  us 
will  not  repeal  the  tax  break  nor  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  this  Chamber.  By  defeating  the  pre- 
vious question  we  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  an  amendment  which 
simply  states  that  the  House  wishes  to 
repeal  the  tax  break  which  it  passed 
last  December.  Thus,  this  vote  on  the 
previous  question  is  really  a  vote  on 
repealing  the  tax  break.  By  defeating 
the  previous  question,  you  will  be  reg- 
istering your  desire  to  see  that  the  tax 
break  be  repealed. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
not  take  all  of  my  time,  I  would  like  to 
make  a  point  or  two. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. 

When  I  first  came  to  Washington, 
Members  of  Congress  were  paid 
$12,500  a  year,  with  a  $2,500  expense 
account.  Now,  any  time  there  has  lieen 
anything  called  an  expense  account  or 
emolument  of  some  form,  the  press 
Just  has  a  field  day  with  it.  I  do  not 
care  what  it  Is. 

I  have  been  arguing  around  here  for 
the  last  10  years  that  that  minuscule 
$3,000  deduction  has  always  been 
characterized  by  the  press  as  some 
kind  of  bonanza  for  us  when  in  fact  it 
has  certainly  been  a  penalty  for  me 
personally  and  I  would  suspect  for 
most  Members. 

The  best  way  to  eradicate  this  thing 
is  to  have  no  reference,  absolutely  no 
reference,  to  Members  of  Congress  in 
the  Tax  Code,  period. 

I  am  a  little  bit  disturbed  at  the  sug- 
gestions I  hear  that  because  we  have 
some  Members  who  are  rich,  some 
poor,  and  some  in  between  that  we 
ought  to  legislate  some  kind  of  equal- 
izer. That  would  be  wrong.  This  body 
is  a  microcosm  of  America. 

We  are  all  elected  by  the  people  in 
our  respective  districts  and  responsible 
to  them.  Some  districts  may  want  a 
well-heeled  Congressman.  Other  dis- 
tricts may  prefer  a  poor  one,  and  you 
all  luiow  we  have  had  Members  elected 
to  this  body  after  being  convicted  of 
crimes,  gone  to  prison  and  reelected, 
because  that  district  preferred  that 
kind  of  Congressman.  I  find  it  hard  to 
believe  sometimes,  but  that  is  the  case. 
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I  will  say  it  one  more  time.  Just  take 
out  all  references  to  Members  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code.  I  want  to  be  a 
normal,  ordinary  citizen  on  this  tax 
question.  That  is  the  thing  I  have 
argued  for  all  along.  That  Is  the  only 
way  we  can  clean  up  our  act  and  avoid 
the  criticism.  If  you  are  able  to  Justify 
your  expenses  to  IRS.  so  be  it.  I  have 
been  audited  4  years  in  a  row,  a 
number  of  years  ago  when  I  was  criti- 
cal of  some  of  the  things  IRS  did.  But 

1  beat  them  every  time.  And  you  can 
too  if  you  will  Just  be  honest  with 
yourself  and  do  what  is  right  here  and 
eliminate  that  preference. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgrem). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALOREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  WOLPE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  previous  question  and  in  support 
of  the  amendment  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial tax  break  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress, passed  in  the  twilight  hours  of 
last  year's  session. 

I  said  at  the  time  that  it  was  uncon- 
scionable for  Congress  to  bestow  upon 
itself  a  special  tax  break,  especially 
when  so  many  people  are  being  asked 
to  endure  extraordinary  hardships  in 
the  name  of  economic  recovery.  The 
plain  and  simple  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  the  tax  break  was  wrong— wrong 
in  the  most  fundamental  sense  of  the 
word— and  it  should  be  repealed. 

We  must  recognize  that  laws  which 
treat  Members  of  Congress  as  a  sepa- 
rate and  privileged  class  serve  only  to 
fuel  a  growing  and  debilitating  sense 
of  cynicism  toward  Government.  And 
there  is  nothing  that  this  House  has 
done  that  has  raised  in  the  public's 
mind  more  questions  about  the  credi- 
bility and  honor  of  this  institution 
than  its  action  on  the  tax  cut  last 
year. 

We  must  understand  that  what  we 
are  considering  today  is  not  merely  a 
provision  of  tax  law*,  the  real  issue 
before  us  is  much  larger  than  that. 
The  credibility  of  this  institution  rests 
upon  the  passage  of  this  amendment, 
and  it  is  critical  that  there  be  a 
straight  up-or-down  vote  on  the  ques- 
tion of  repealing  the  tax  break. 

I  urge  my  coUeagues  to  oppose  the 
previous  question  and  to  support  the 
amendment  to  repeal  the  tax  break. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  American  people  will  find 
great  inspiration  in  the  fact  that  the 
House  of  Representatives  has  finally 
come  to  grips  with  undoing  what  was  a 
mistake  last  December. 

I  find  it  difficult  to  choose  between 
these  alternatives  because  both  seem 
to  be  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Ev- 
eryone wants  to  go  back  to  square  1. 
And    square    1.    for    the    American 
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people,  is  fio  unaudited  deductions 
whatsoever.  Although  the  thought 
that  was  raited  by  the  minority  leader, 
that  we  should  remove  all  reference  to 
Members  of  Congress  from  the  Tax 
Code,  is  appealing,  voting  for  the 
Myers  amendment  will  not  have  that 
result.  The  problem  is  that  other 
references  iti  the  Code  establish  that, 
for  tax  pun^oses,  our  districts  are  our 
residences.  And  that  means  that  all 
living  expenses  in  Washington  are  by 
definition  ocpenses  relating  to  doing 
business.  And  since  Congress  is  now  in 
session  at  least  4  days  a  week.  Mem- 
bers with  families  therefore  spend  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  time  in  Washing- 
ton. Members  of  Congress  will  qualify 
for  excess  (deductions  unless  the  Code 
is  changed  to  recognize  Washington  als 
their  residence  for  tax  purp>oses. 

I  would  111  :e  to  emphasize  what  I  un- 
derstand th  i  difference  between  these 
provisions  vo  be.  The  Schroeder  ap- 
proach of  defeating  the  previous  ques- 
tion would  essentially  impose  a  $3,000 
cap  on  the  deduction  provided  you  can 
substantiate  extra  expenses  of  that 
amount.  If  jou  are  in  the  40-or-50  per- 
cent tax  bracket,  a  $3,000  deduction  is 
worth  $1.2(1)  to  the  taxpayers.  I  be- 
lieve the  pablic  understands  that  we 
do  incur  more  than  $1,200  a  year  of 
expense  in  going  to  Washington.  And 
the  fact  is  that  these  deductions  would 
be  subject  to  IRS  audit.  I  sun  con- 
cerned that^  although  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  is  taking  a  step  in  the 
right  direction  by  eliminating  audits, 
the  unlimited  deductions  he  would 
allow  would  open  the  door  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  write  off  large 
amounts  of  regular  day-to-day  ex- 
penses unavailable  to  other  taxpayers 
because  the  law  treats  their  home  dis- 
trict as  their  residence.  This  will  resvilt 
in  excess  deductions  that  would  under- 
mine the  fiith  of  the  people  in  our 
Government.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  Schroeder  amendment. 

1       D  1230 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  ithe  distinguished  Republi- 
can minority  leader  on  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlen  an  yield? 

Mr.  CONFE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Jf  ew  York. 

Mr.  SOIX  )MON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yie  ding. 

Mr.  Spea.  :er.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  Regardless  of  the  merits 
of  a  tax  ^emption  for  Members  of 
Congress— Or  the  lack  of  merits— the 
fact  remai^  that  Congress  should 
never  vote;  itself  a  raise  in  benefits 
during  its  tierm  of  office.  Secondly,  at 
a  time  wh^n  Congress  is  asking  the 
American  people  to  tighten  their  own 
belts,  we  should  not  be  feathering  our 
own  nests.  That  is  why  I  voted  against 
the   last   day   raise   and   refused   to 
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accept  it  and  tliat  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  black  lung  bill  which  con- 
tained the  present  congressional  tax 
exemption  we  are  trying  to  repeal 
today.  I  urge  all  pf  you  to  vote  against 
this  motion  and  then  support  the  next 
motion  which  will  repeal  the  special 
tax  break  now  in  effect. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor 
the  motion  thau  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  has  submitted.  He  instructs 
the  conferees  t«  go  along  with  the 
Senate  in  regards  to  the  amendment 
that  I  had  offered  and  the  House  had 
passed  on  a  voice  vote  which  would 
have  said  that  we  could  not  have  ex- 
penditures any  greater  than  receipts.  I 
promised  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker)  that  I  would  do 
that.  I  have  been  around  here  24  years 
and  have  always  been  a  mtm  of  my 
word  and  that  is  part  of  this  motion. 

The  SPEAKEH  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wishes  to  advise  the  gentleman 
not  to  refer  to  debates  in  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  pave  here  in  my  hand 
a  bill  that  will  go  in  the  hopper  when  I 
get  through  speaking  which  will  limit 
outside  eamingsjto  $18,000  a  year  and 
let  us  be  on  equal  footing  with  the 
other  body.  Tl^e  press  up  there  is 
having  a  field  day  and  I  do  not  blame 
them.  We  do  not  have  the  guts  to 
stand  up  here  ar^d  do  what  is  right  and 
they  can  write  ^bout  you,  they  write 
that  you  do  something  in  the  budget 
and  you  nm  for  ^over.  EJverybody  runs 
the  reason  why  we 
;et  passed. 

tad  the  histories  of 
ken  they  had  men  and 
would  stand  up  for 
it  they  believed  in. 

All  we  are  say^,  there  is  an  old  30- 
year  law,  a  $3,000  exemption,  you  do 
not  have  to  write  sinything  down,  you 
merely  claim  the  $3,000  expenses  from 
your  tax  return.  Do  not  say  how  you 
spent  it.  That  is  the  easy  way  out.  All 
we  are  saying  is  we  want  to  be  treated 
like  the  press,  we  want  to  be  treated 
like  anybody  else  and  deduct  and  item- 
ize the  expenses  we  have. 

Now.  this  is  ail  fairness  and  equity. 
We  do  not  wan|b  to  reward  ourselves 
and  we  do  stand  to  be  criticized  on  the 
$75  a  day.  We  do  not  want  to  be  pun- 
ished either.  And  I  think  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers)  is 
asldng,  and  I  Join  with  him,  what  he  is 
asking  here  is  nothing  but  fairness  and 
(embers  of  this  House 
res.  If  we  have  ex- 
ict  them  and  we  s^e 
ludit  by  the  Internal 
I  am  home  every 
weekend.  I  am  ciimpaigning  and  mend- 
ing my  fences  with  my  people.  I  have  a 
house  here.  I  hive  a  house  in  Massa- 
chusetts. I  have  an  automobile  here.  I 
have  several  automobiles  in  Massachu- 
setts. Why  should  I  not  be  able  to 
deduct  for  the  expenses  that  I  have 


for  cover.  That 
caimot  get  a  buc 
You  want  to 
this  Congress  wl{ 
women  here  wh 
principle  and  wl 


equity  to  the 
of   Representatt 
penses,  we  dedi 
subject  to  an 
Revenue   Servic 
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here?  I  think  it  is  only  fairness  and 
equity.  Let  us  stand  up  once  and  show 
that  we  have  got  a  little  courage  and 
vote  for  this. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Shamansky). 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  it  is  essential  to  understand  that 
we  cannot  get  to  the  merits  of  tliis 
issue  because  the  procedure  was  so 
bad.  the  procedure  we  adopted  in  De- 
ceml>er.  So,  therefore,  I  oppose  the 
previous  question  because  we  will 
never  get  to  the  merits. 

Let  us  go  back  to  square  1  and  ad- 
dress the  merits  in  a  proper  procedure, 
and  that  is  what  we  are  fighting  about 
right  now,  is  to  show  the  public  that 
we  will  get  to  it  in  an  orderly  fashion, 
we  will  never  get  to  the  merits,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Conte)  has  made  some  very 
good  points,  but  the  procedure  was  so 
egregious,  so  bad,  that  we  must  change 
the  procedure,  defeat  the  previous 
question. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBEIRLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
are  in  this  oliess  for  two  reasons.  One 
is  that  we  failed  to  do  this  through  the 
normal  tax  writing  committees  and  we 
are  going  to  make  another  big  mistake 
if  we  try  to  do  it  again  the  way  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  wants.  And, 
second,  we  are  in  trouble  because  it 
was  sneaked  through.  Most  of  the 
Members,  including  this  Member,  did 
not  even  know  we  were  voting  on  it. 

"The  way  to  correct  that  Is  to  put 
things  back  to  where  they  were  before, 
and  let  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee go  to  work  and  do  the  job  right. 
The  gentleman  from  Indiana's  ap- 
proach will  not  work.  I  have  looked 
into  this.  You  cannot  put  Congress- 
men in  precisely  the  same  situation  as 
every  other  taxpayer,  because  our  situ- 
ation is.  different.  We  must  maintain  a 
residence  in  our  district,  yet,  because 
we  must  spend  most  of  our  time  in 
Washington,  we  need  to  have  our  fam- 
ilies with  us  here.  Yet  present  law  does 
not  permit  us  to  deduct  all  of  our  ex- 
pense of  a  second  residence  if  our 
family  lives  with  us  in  Washington. 
That  is  wrong. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEIBKULINO.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers). 

tSx.  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  most  of  my  colleagues  recognize 
that  the  House  acted  improperly  last 
year  when  it  accepted  a  Senate  amend- 
ment adding  a  blanket  $75  per  day  ex- 
emption for  living  expenses  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  amendment  the 


gentleman  from  Indiana  would  have 
the  House  support  today  would  repeal 
that  law.  but  in  its  place,  it  would  sub- 
stitute an  unlimited  deduction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  our  elective 
responsibilities,  we  live  in  our  home 
districts  but  spend  a  great  deal  of  our 
time  in  Washington.  The  fact  is  that  if 
anyone  else  commuted  the  long  dis- 
tances we  do.  staying  on  their  Job  in 
another  city  during  the  week  and  re- 
turning home  for  the  weekend,  they 
would  not  be  able  to  take  a  penny  in 
deductions  for  business  expenses  in 
the  city  where  they  do  their  work,  for 
that  city  is  considered  their  "tax 
home,"  and  no  businessman  may  take 
business  expenses  incurred  in  his  "tax 
home." 

In  recognition  of  the  fact,  however, 
that  there  are  special  expenses  associ- 
ated with  one's  service  in  Congress, 
during  the  1950's  the  Congress  set  a 
special  deduction  of  $3,000  per  year 
for  those  living  expenses.  "The  level  of 
that  deduction  is  obviously  out  of 
date. 

I  propose  that  it  is  time  to  wipe  the 
slate  clean,  to  return  to  where  we  were 
by  eliminating  last  year's  tax  break 
and  then,  in  the  cold  light  of  reason, 
we  can  examine  the  entire  problem 
and,  in  an  orderly  and  reasonable 
maimer,  and  properly  consider  the  leg- 
islation which  I  have  every  confidence 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
will  submit  to  the  floor. 

Accordingly.  I  lu-ge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  to  defeat  the  previous  question 
and  to  support  the  Schroeder  motion. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Jacobs). 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  ob- 
servation has  been  in  the  House  tliat 
debates  are  either  historical  or  hyster- 
ical, and  the  historical  debates  are 
usually  dispassionate  and  the  hysteri- 
cal debates  usually  involve  Members' 
privileges. 

I  only  rise  to  clarify  one  point.  It  has 
been  argued  over  and  over  again  that 
Members  of  Congress  should  be  treat- 
ed exactly  the  same  as  other  citizens, 
and  I  simply  say  for  the  record  that 
other  citizens  of  this  country  who  re- 
spectively own  one  house,  one  home, 
on  this  Earth,  cannot  pretend  that  it 
is  a  home  away  from  home. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  remaining  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  'The 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers) 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
help  but  be  concerned  when  I  hear  the 
arguments  against  this  motion  to  in- 
struct. Either  the  people  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  motion  to  instruct  have 
not  read  what  the  motion  does  or 
refuse  to  accept  what  it  does,  for  some 
unknown  reason. 

The  suggestion  that  this  is  not  the 
place  to  place  a  tax  revenue  amend- 
ment is  correct  but  this  body  did  not 


introduce  it.  If  you  will  recall,  when 
the  supplemental  left  here  it  did  not 
have  this  tax  provision.  "The  amend- 
ment should  have  come  through  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  there  is 
no  question  alx>ut  that.  This  particu- 
lar amendment  that  we  are  concerned 
about  here  ctianges  somewhat  the 
amendments  added  by  the  other  body. 
So  we  did  not  bring  it  up.  The  only 
thing  we  can  du  is  make  it  fair.  "This  is 
what  I  am  attempting  to  do  by  my 
motion  today  to  instruct. 

Now.  the  suggestion  about  the  ex- 
travagant living  here  in  Washington. 
Maybe  some  of  the  Members  do  live 
that  way.  But  you  sure  do  not  do  it  on 
a  congressional  pay.  And  to  suggest 
that  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  deduct 
for  drivers,  all  of  the  luxury  that  one 
might  have  if  he  had  unlimited  funds 
and  deduct  it  from  your  tax  as  a  de- 
ductible item,  could  happen.  I  do  not 
know.  Maybe  it  happens  in  the  busi- 
ness world.  When  I  was  in  the  business 
world  it  did  not.  But  if  it  does  the  tax- 
payer would  still  have  to  Justify  it  to 
IRS.  I  just  do  not  see  any  Members 
here  today  who  are  going  to  be  voting 
on  this  action  that  would  actually  take 
advantage  of  a  situation  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  that  we  are  trs^ing  to 
impose  here  and  to  take  off  lumeces- 
sary  extravagant  living  and  charge  it 
to  the  taxpayers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

There  was  one  person  in  the  legisla- 
ture who  did  that,  he  deducted  his 
hair  transplant  and  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue turned  it  down.  "There  is  one 
fellow  who  would  take  those  kinds  of 
things. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  I  heard  him 
mentioned  a  while  ago. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  "X". 
Mr.  MYERS.  In  the  brief  moments 
remaining,  let  me  go  back  again  to 
what  the  instructions  I  have  suggested 
here  to  the  conferees  would  do. 

It  would  abolish  the  $75  daily  deduc- 
tion that  IRS  gave  Members  of  Con- 
gress last  year.  It  abolishes  that  en- 
tirely. That  is  what  we  have  all  been 
talldng  about.  "This  instruction  abol- 
ishes that.  It  puts  us  back  on  the  fair- 
ness doctrine.  Any  deduction  that  we 
might  take  for  living  in  Washington, 
even  if  we  do  not  keep  a  house  back  in 
our  own  district— that  is  up  to  each  of 
us.  If  we  did  claim  it  here,  we  would 
have  to  justify  and  defend  that  action 
even  if  it  was  only  for  $100.  If  we  are 
in  an  audit,  we  would  have  to  docu- 
ment that  and  be  able  to  justify  that 
deduction. 

Now,  if  the  Members  vote  against 
the  previous  question,  what  they  are 
doing  is  building  in  an  automatic 
$3,000  deduction  requiring  no  Justifica- 
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tion.  Can  we  go  back  home  to  our  tax- 
payers and  say,  "Yes;  I  get  an  undocu- 
mented deduction  of  $3,000,  but  you 
do  not" 

What  my  instructions  do  is  put  us  on 
exactly  the  same  basis,  of  pajring  our 
taxes,  as  every  one  of  the  taxpayers 
back  home. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  can 
expect  anything  else.  We  should  have 
to  prove  any  deduction  we  take  on  our 
tax  returns  just  like  any  other  taxpay- 
er. I  ask  the  Members,  if  they  want  to 
really  clean  this  mess  up  created  last 
year  and  be  treated  like  everyone  else. 
do  not  vote  against  the  previous  ques- 
tion. 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  plan  to  vote  against  the 
Myers  motion  to  instruct  conferees  on 
H.R.  5922,  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations.  I  fully  agree  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Myers  motion, 
and  I  have,  myself,  introduced  legisla- 
tion. H.R.  5951,  that  would  make  the 
tax  liabilities  of  Members  of  Congress 
the  same  as  any  other  businessman 
worliing  away  from  home.  But  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  the  appropriate 
time  or  vehicle  to  try  to  legislate  this 
change.  The  Myers  motion  introduces 
the  kind  of  complexity  to  this  issue 
that  could  lead  to  a  substantial  delay 
in  getting  any  repeal  of  the  tax  break. 
It  is  a  proposal  that  requires  careful 
consideration  and  is  most  appropriate- 
ly handled  by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
on  the  committee  to  proceed  with  that 
consideration.  Through  amendment  62 
to  H.R.  5922,  however,  the  Senate  has 
given  us  the  opportunity  to  repeal  the 
special  tax  allowances  that  were  at- 
tached to  the  black  lung  benefit  bill 
last  December.  I  think  that  the  House 
would  be  best  served  by  instructing  its 
conferees  to  agree  to  Senate  Amend- 
ment 62,  and  I  will  support  any  motion 
that  wiU  accomplish  this.* 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
bleaker,  at  a  time  when  the  American 
people  are  being  asked  to  bear  down 
under  a  national  policy  of  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. I  believe  that  It  is  only 
fair  that  Members  of  Congress  do  the 
same.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  rise  in 
support  of  a  motion  to  instruct  House 
conferees  to  insist  on  repealhig  the 
automatic,  $75  per  day  business-relat- 
ed tax  deduction  allowed  Members  of 
Congress.  As  you  are  aware,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  automatic  tax-deduction 
provision,  which  replaced  a  $3,000 
annual  deduction  limit,  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Black  Lung  Benefits 
Revenue  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
119)  and  passed  both  Houses  by  a 
voice  vote  on  December  16. 1981. 

This  action  was  taken  without  allow- 
ing for  open  debate  and  a  recorded 
vote  so  that  each  Member  of  Congress 
could  be  held  accountable  to  his  or  her 
constituents.  These  provisions  dra- 
matically increased  the  expense  deduc- 
tions on  second  homes  in  the  Wash- 
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ington  area,  to  the  point  where  some 
Members  of '  Congress  could  conceiv- 
ably be  sheltered  from  paying  any 
taxes  at  aU.  The  tax  provisions  also  al- 
lowed an  automatic  $75  per  day  deduc- 
tion that  numbers  could  take  as  a 
business  expense  without  actually 
having  t  j  substantiate  the  expenses. 

In  an  effoft  to  reverse  what  I  felt 
was  hurried  and  misguided  action.  I 
cosponsored  H.R.  5341,  to  eliminate 
these  particular  tax  provisions.  Be- 
sides revoking  the  increased  deduc- 
tions for  housing,  this  legislation  also 
eliminates  the  unsubstantiated  per 
diem  expenses  allowance.  In  this  way. 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  treated 
the  same  as  all  other  taxpayers,  who 
must  Justify  ^ach  item. 

Mr.  Speatter,  I  decided  against 
taking  advantage  of  the  new  tax  provi- 
sions on  my  1981  tax  returns.  There- 
fore, I  declined  to  deduct  any  more 
living  expenses  than  those  which  were 
previously  allowed.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready acted  to  restore  the  $3,000  limit 
on  tax  deductions.  Let  us  continue 
their  efforts  toward  an  open  and 
honest  Government,  which  does  not 
afford  elected  officials  special  tax 
breaks.  I  hojte  my  colleagues  will  Join 
me  in  this  effort,  not  only  to  restore 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  Congress 
to  responsibly  establish  rules  govern- 
ing its  Members,  but  also  to  set  an  ex- 
ample to  the  Nation  that  fiscal  respon- 
sibilty  on  the  part  of  every  citizen  is 
vital  to  our  economic  recovery .• 

Mr.  MYEHiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  Question  on  the  motion  to' 
instruct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  (kx  ordering  the  previous 
question. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SCHHOEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  I  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  ordtr  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         1 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeint  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  tJkere  were— yeas  176,  nays 
218,  not  votin  g  38,  as  follows: 


RoU  No.  134] 

YEAS-176 

AdcUbbo 

irooks 

Crane.  Daniel 

Akaka 

iroyhlU 

Crane.  PhUip 

Alexander 

iuUer 

Crockett 

Applegate 

iyron 

Daniel,  Dan 

Badham 

barman 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Bailey  (PA) 

:amey 

Daub 

Banuird 

:happell 

Derwlnskl 

Barnes 

niapple 

DIngeU 

Benedict 

aieney 

Donnelly 

Biacd 

%iaholm 

Dowdy 

BUley 

Hauien 

Downey 

Boggs 

Hay 

Early 

Bowen 

:oUins  (Oi) 

Edwards  (AL) 

Breaux 

:onabIe 

Edwards  (CA) 

Brinkley 

Jonte 

Erdahl 

Brodhead 

^oughlin 

Elrlenbom 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fazio 

Fish 

Flippo 

Ford  (Ml) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frenzel 

Oarcia 

Gibbons 

Oonzalez 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Htmce 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (DT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hightower 

Hillis 

Holland 

Hopkins 

Hortpn 

Hoyer 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Kindness 

LaFalce 


AlbosU 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Corcoran 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

D'Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

Deckard 

Dellunu 

DeNardis 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 


IfD) 


Leath 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Lewis 

LivingMon 

Long(|;A) 

Long( 

Lott 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundliie 

Madigin 

Marks 

Harleiiee 

Mania  tt 

Martin 


(NO 
Martin  (NY) 
MattoX 
Mavrotiles 
McOade 
McDo4ald 
Michel 
MikulAi 
Mitchdl(MD) 
Moakliy 
Molin*i 
HoUol|an 
Montgomery 
Moore' 
Murtha 
Myers 
Napier 
Neal 
NIchol  I 
Nowak 
OtUngir 
Oxiey 
Pasha:  an 
Patmai 
Patten  on 
Perklni 
Peyser 


NAtS-218 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwar^  (OK) 

Emersan 

Emery 

English 

Ertel 

Evans 

Evans 

Fascell 

Fenwiik 

Fiedlei 

Fields 

Flndle:r 

FIthlaii 

Plorio 

FogUefta 


DE) 
lA) 


(•■N) 


Foley 
Ford 
Frank 
Frost 
Fuqua 
Gaydoi 
Oejdei  son 
Gepha  -dt 
Gllmaii 
Glngrt  ih 
OUcknan 
GoodU|ig 
Gore 
Green 
Gregg 
Gund^ion 
S  un 
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Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

RahaU 

RaOsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Richmond 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Rogers 

Roetenkowski 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solarz 

Spence 

Studds 

Tauzin 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WiUiams(MT) 

Wilson 

Winn 

WorUey 

Wright 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

Zeferetti 
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ion 


HaU. 

Hamlll 

Hammfcnchmldt 

Harklr 

Heckler 

Hendofi 

Hertel 

Hiler 

Hollent)eck 

Holt 

Howar^ 

Hubba'd 

Huckaliy 

Huntei 

Hutto 

Jacobs 


Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

KenneUy 

KUdee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Lehman 

Levitas 

Loeffler 

Lowry  (WA) 

Markey 

Martin  (IL) 

Matsul 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCollum 

MeCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

MUler(CA) 

MUler  (OH) 

MineU 

Mlnlsh 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moffett 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphjr 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Panette 

Parris 

Paul 


Petri 

Shamansky 

Vento 

Pritchard 

Sharp 

Volkmer 

Pursell 

Shumway 

Walgren 

Quillen 

Skelton 

Walker 

Ratchford 

Smith  (AL) 

Wampler 

Reuss 

Smith  (NE) 

Washington 

Rinaldo 

Smith  (NJ) 

WaUlns 

Ritter 

Snowe 

Weaver 

Roberts  (KS) 

Snyder 

Weber  (HN) 

Roberta  (SD) 

Solomon 

Weber  (OH) 

Roe 

St  Germain 

WhIUey 

Roemer 

Stangeland 

Whlttaker 

Rosenthal 

Stark 

Whitten 

Roth 

SUton 

Wlrth 

Roukema 

Stenholm 

Wolf 

Russo 

Stokes 

Wolpe 

Sabo 

Stratton 

Wyden 

Santini 

Stump 

Wylle 

Sawyer 

Swift 

Yates 

Schneider 

Synar 

Yatron 

Schroeder 

Tauke 

Young  (MO) 

Seiberling 

Taylor 

Zablocki 

Sensenbrenner     Traxler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-38 

Blanchard 

Doman 

McCloskey 

BoUing 

Dreler 

Rhodes 

Brown  (CA) 

Dymally 

Rose 

Brown  (OH) 

Fary 

Rousselot 

Burgener 

Perraro 

Savage 

Burton,  John 

Olnn 

Simon 

Campbell 

Goldwater 

Smith  (PA) 

Conyers 

Grisham 

Stanton 

Courter 

Ouarini 

Thomas 

de  la  Garza 

Hall  (OH) 

Trible 

Derrick 

LeBoutUlier 

Waxman 

Dickinson 

Lowery  (CA) 

Williams  (OH) 

Dixon 

Lungren 
D  1245 

Messrs.  DUNN,  OBEY,  MOFFETT. 
OBERSTAR.  WALKER.  TRAXLER. 
LEVITAS.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  AL- 
BOSTA,  SMITH  of  Alabama, 
STANGELAND,  MORRISON,  SAM  B. 
HALL,  JR.,  and  DWYER  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  RUDD  and  Mrs.  BOGGS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  previous  question  was  not  or- 
dered. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

a  1300 

AMENSMEMT  OmRED  BY  MRS.  SCHROEDER 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mrs.  ScHROEDESt  moves  that  the  motion  to 
instruct  offered  by  Mr.  Myers  be  amended 
to  read: 

That  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  at  the  (inference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  H.R.  5922,  be  in- 
structed to  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  50,  and  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  62. 

PARLIAMEirTARY  UfQimtY 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  SPE:AE:ER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  to  the 
motion  offered  by  this  gentleman,  on 
that  motion  the  previous  question  was 
rejected. 

Is  this  a  proper  motion,  I  ask  as  a 
parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  It  is  a 
proper  motion  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Myers  motion. 


The  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  SCHROEDER)  is  recognized  for  1 
hour. 

CENERAL  LEAVE 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  also  ask,  hoping  that  we  could 
expedite  this,  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
this  issue.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  SCHROEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  take  the  hour  that  I  have  and  I 
will  yield  30  minutes  of  it  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  for  purposes  of  debate  only. 
Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  will  use 
part  of  my  time  to  explain  where  we 
are  at  this  moment. 

All  my  amendment  really  does  is 
amend  the  Myers  motion  and  it 
amends  it  by  saying  we  go  back  and 
recede  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment  No.  62,  period.  That  is 
really  all  it  does.  It  says  we  take  the 
tax  law  for  Members  and  roll  it  back 
to  the  way  it  was  before  we  passed  the 
black  lung  bill  and  all  those  other  bills 
that  got  this  body  into  so  much  trou- 
ble, I  think  it  is  very  important.  I  hope 
this  amendment  to  the  Myers'  motion 
will  carry. 

I  think  all  this  body  really  has  is  its 
honor  and  its  trust  and  I  think  one  of 
the  ways  that  we  keep  that  is  by  going 
through  the  normal  orderly  proce- 
dures. The  normal  orderly  procedures, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  said  today,  on  the  House 
floor,  is  through  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  tax  legislation.  We  got 
into  trouble  by  ignoring  these  proce- 
diu-es.  I  do  not  need  explain  the  trou- 
ble—everybody has  heard  the  trouble. 
It  has  been  a  time  where  many  people 
have  tried  to  practice  double-speaking 
to  get  themselves  out  of  the  trouble. 
That  has  not  worked,  either. 

This  provision  restores  the  pre-De- 
cember  29,  1981,  law  concerning  the 
taxation  of  Members  of  Congress.  De- 
cember 29  was  the  day  President 
Reagan  signed  into  law  the  Black 
Lung  Benefits  Revenue  Act  which  con- 
tained the  final  language  needed  to 
repeal  the  $3,000  limit  on  Members' 
living  deductions  and  changing  the  law 
on  what  constitutes  a  tax  home  for 
purposes  of  Members  of  Congress.  It 
also  permitted  Members  to  deduct  $75 
for  each  day  the  Congress  was  in  ses- 
sion for  living  expenses. 

The  Senate  amendment  only  affects 
income  after  January  1,  1982.  In  other 
words,  no  Member  will  have  to  refig- 
ure  his  or  her  taxes  for  1981.  If  you 
took  the  deduction  in  this  year's  taxes, 
you  can  keep  it.  The  old  law  will  be  re- 
stored next  year,  under  this  amend- 
ment. The  time  lag  was  built  in  to  pro- 
vide time  for  the  legislative  process  to 


work  out,  in  a  reasonable  and  open 
way,  a  proper  tax  treatment  of  living 
expenses  of  Members.  The  $3,000  limit 
is  probably  too  low.  The  $75  a  day  pre- 
sumption is  too  generous.  Perhaps,  a 
total  dollar  limit  on  deductible  living 
expenses  should  be  established.  New 
law  may  well  be  needed.  But  this  new 
law  should  be  debated  and  passed  in 
the  open  and  should  not  be  as  gener- 
ous as  what  is  now  on  the  books. 

Nearly  200  Members  of  this  body 
have  introduced  or  cosponsored  legis- 
lation to  repeal  the  tax  break.  IiAany 
of  us  were  embarrassed  by  the  manner 
in  which  the  tax  break  was  passed, 
mainly  by  being  tucked  away  in  a  bill 
dealing  with  black  lung  benefits  for 
miners.  No  two  more  different  classes 
of  beneficiaries  could  have  been  found. 

These  are  a  niunber  of  fetching  ar- 
guments for  shunning  motions  to  in- 
struct, like  this.  First,  no  committee 
likes  to  be  instructed.  Second,  this  in- 
struction requires  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  accept  language 
which  it  would  not  have  added  to  the 
original  bill  in  the  first  place.  Third, 
this  instruction  condones  the  other 
l>ody  abrogating  the  House's  constitu- 
tional right  to  raise  taxes.  All  I  can 
say  in  response  to  these  arguments  is 
that  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
prevented  from  voting  on  the  tax 
break.  This  motion  to  instruct  is  oiu- 
only  means  of  going  on  record  against 
this  tax  break. 

So  all  my  amendment  does  is  to 
amend  the  Myers  amendment.  It  say 
we  go  back  and  recede  and  concur  to 
the  Senate,  which  is  their  amendment 
No.  62,  the  one  that  says  the  tax  law, 
in  re  Members,  goes  back  to  the  way  it 
was  before  all  the  hanky-panky  began. 
That  is  in  essence  what  it  is.  I  would 
hope  the  debate  would  be  short.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl). 

Mr.  MOTTL.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  yield- 
ing. I  want  to  endorse  the  gentlewom- 
an's remarks  and  I  enthusiastically' 
support  the  amendment.  I  think  the 
House  has  a  unique  opportunity  to  ex- 
punge itself  from  the  method  that  it 
used  in  enacting  these  additional  de- 
ductions, at  this  time,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  membership  would  en- 
thusiastically support  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendment.  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  support  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  62,  Senator  Pbozmisk's 
amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  also  like  to  yield  as  much  time 
as  she  may  need  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Tennessee  (Mrs.  Bouquaro)  who 
was  also  an  author  of  a  bill  that  would 
do  exactly  what  my  amendment  would 
do. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  26  of  this  year,  I  did  offer  an 
amendment  to  go  back  to  the  $3,000 
cap  which  has  been  in  existence  since 
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I  have  been  a  Member  of  Congress. 
Let  us  go  back  and  let  this  Congress 
work  its  will  and  let  us  make  the 
proper  decisions,  but  let  us  do  it  with 
the  proper  procedure  and  with  the 
proper  motivations  and  in  an  honora- 
ble way. 

It  does  not  take  a  legislative  genius 
to  understand  that  we  got  ourselves 
into  this  situation  by  trying  to  pre- 
empt the  legislative  process— to  short- 
cut the  rules.  We  will  not  correct  the 
situation  by  continuing  to  twist  estab- 
lished procedures  to  meet  these  cir- 
cumstances. We  should  wipe  the  slate 
clean,  correct  our  mistakes,  and  then 
undertake  the  proper  reforms. 

I  think  perhaps  the  most  significant 
reform  which  this  body  could  make  in 
dealing  with  matters  which  affect  the 
compensation  of  Members  are  to  re- 
quire that  all  such  proposals  be  con- 
sidered separately  from  other  legisla- 
tion, regardless  of  whether  the  specific 
proposal  originates  in  this  Chamber  or 
in  the  other  body  and  to  require  re- 
corded votes  on  all  such  measures.  In 
addition,  the  actions  which  one  session 
of  Congress  takes  on  the  pay  and  ben- 
efits of  its  Members  should  not  take 
effect  until  the  succeeding  Congress  is 
sworn  in.  In  this  way,  the  rights  of 
taxpayers  to  express  their  views  on 
the  issue  will  be  protected. 

But,  as  important  and  as  desirable  as 
these  steps  are,  the  immediate  issue 
which  we  face  today  is  the  question  on 
whether  or  not  this  House  will  take 
the  necessary  steps  to  correct  a  fla- 
grant abuse  or  congressional  authority 
which  permitted  these  deductions  in 
the  first  place.  I  can  certainly  sympa- 
thize with  the  concerns  raised  by 
other  Members  here  today.  There  does 
need  to  be  a  full  and  thorough  exami- 
nation of  the  tax  status  of  Members, 
and  especially  in  regard  to  business-re- 
lated living  expenses.  We  ought  not  to 
delegate  out  to  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service,  or  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury the  responsibility  for  making 
these  decisions.  I  was  among  those 
who  thought  that  we  could  rely  on 
this  administration  In  particular  to  be 
sensitive  to  the  concerns  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer.  Unfortunately,  such  was 
not  the  case.  But  we  ought  to  at  least 
have  learned  from  this  experience 
that  Congress  must  itself  deal  with 
these  questions.  I  applaud  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosterkow- 
SKi)  for  his  announcement  that  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  will  un- 
dertake just  such  consideration.  That 
is  a  positive  step  and  will  lead,  I  hope, 
to  giving  this  body  an  opportunity  to 
work  its  will  on  the  question  of  tax 
status  for  our  Members. 

But  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
primary  need  to  right  the  wrong  of 
last  year  first,  and  then  proceed  to  act 
in  an  orderly,  proper,  and  I  hope  expe- 
ditious manner. 


Mrs.  SCHRCEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Santini)  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  SANTIlfl.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  tht  gentlewoman's  amend- 
ment. I  thinlq  the  gentlewoman  is  of- 
fering to  this  House  an  opportunity  to 
redeem  itself  pom  the  highjinks  and 
clandestine  aotivities  of  December  of 
last  year.        I 

I  think  tha  American  people  have 
expressed  thoir  outrage  and  dismay: 
Over  6,000  Nevadans  have  expressed 
their  outrage  and  dismay  of  both  this 
ripoff  of  the  Federal  Treasury  and  the 
reputation  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I  would  like  to  share  the  re- 
marks of  several  Nevadans  who  have 
expressed  their  outrage  about  this 
privileged  tax!  break  far  better  than  I. 

Mr.  WiUiani  E.  Riley  of  North  Las 
Vegas.,  Nev.,  writes: 

In  response  tq  your  letter  concerning  the 
recent  back  door  pay  raise,  I  have  Just  spent 
several  hours  K01ng  through  my  two-volume 
dictionary  in  a  ^tile  attempt  to  find  a  word 
or  words  that  vtould  express,  truly  express, 
my  feelings  on, the  matter.  Ludicrous,  asi- 
nine, absurd,  ctiagrined  •  *  *  well,  they  are 
close.  But,  I  thii  ik  the  best  word  I  could  find 
was.  Crime.  Ye  i  Indeed,  CMme  is  the  best 
word. 

Mr.  Leonard 
Nev.,  writes: 

My  entire  fai  tiUy  and  many  friends  are 
truly  disgusted  with  the  greed  and  arro- 
gance shown  in  Washington,  D.C.  Very,  very 
poor  leadership.,  It  stinks. 

Mr.  K.  E.  4&ckson  of  Fallon,  Nev., 
writes: 


Mr.  Michael 
Nev.,  writes: 

If  you  can't  get  tt^m 
break,  see  if  you  can 
coverage  to  include  al  I 
for  your  efforts. 
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Sriie  of  Boulder  City, 


Spector  of  Las  Vegas, 


Have  they  m 
out  of  work.  I 

Lonie  C. 
Vegas  write: 

Who  do  the: 
about  this.  I 
ends  meet  and 

Mr.  Edwari 
Nev.,  writes: 

Everybody  s! 
gardless  who  tl 


I  conscience?  Thousands  are 
.  very  angry  with  Congress. 

ltd  Judy  Empey  of  Las 

think  they  are,  I'm  angry 
Drk  two  jobs  just  to  make 
Ely  more  taxes.  No  thanks. 

H.  Green  of  Las  Vegas. 


Ms.  Pauline  G. 
Nev.,  writes: 

I'm  with  you  and 
Citizens  could  get  a 


uld  pay  their  fair  share  re- 
y  are. 

Mr.  BiU  H^i  of  Carson  City,  Nev., 
writes: 

All  elected  officials  should  know  ttiat  they 
are  elected  to  ^rve  the  public  not  to  make 
privileges  for  tttemselves. 

Mr.  David  L.  Andersen  of  Overton, 
Nev.,  writes: 

It  should  be  I  a  criminal  offense  for  any 
public  official  io  vote  himself  any  kind  of 
pay  raise  or  tax  break.  Public  officials  serve 
the  people.  NoL  themselves. 

Mr.  Alohzo  Stephens  of  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  writes: 

I  think  this  is  just  about  the  same  as 
taking  a  gun  and  holding  the  taxpayer  up. 

Marion  Br^msford  of  Reno,  Nev., 
writes: 

This  is  just  (kie  more  outrage  against  the 
very  people  the  v  are  supposed  to  serve. 

Mr.  John  Hollis  of  Reno,  Nev., 
writes: 

Let's  all  suffer  together— Why  are  Con- 
gressmen any  (If ferent? 


to  repeal  the  tax 

set  them  to  extend  its 

us  peons  too.  Thanks 


Shepard  of  Verdi. 

also  wish  the  Senior 
AX  break.  I  paid  $298 

on  $8,000  income.  Esiiecially  the  single  ones. 

I  am  a  widow.  i 

I  am  grateful  for  the  efforts  of  the 
gentlelady  of  Colorado  so  that  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  bail  this  body 
out  of  this  predicament. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  I  would]  like  to  reserve  the 
balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
gentleman  from  jPennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walker). 

Mr.  WALKER.  1  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Schroeder  ainendment  to  the 
Myers  amendment! 

Let  me  ask  the  tientlewoman  a  ques- 
tion, if  I  could.  A^  I  correct  that  the 
language  of  the  gentlewoman.  If  ap- 
proved, would  continue  the  balanced 
budget  language?  Her  amendment  in- 
cludes an  agreement  to  the  Senate 
amendment  50  which  is  the  balanced 
budget  amendment,  am  I  correct  in 
that  understanding? 

Mrs.  SCHROEI^:r.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman. 

Mrs.  SCHROED  ER.  The  only  thing 
I  changed  was  i  he  amendment  to 
amendment  No.  62  in  the  Myers 
amendment.  My  ainendment  instructs 
the  conferees  to  adopt  amendment  No. 
62  flat  out.  AU  of  the  rest  of  the 
amendment  is  exaitly  the  same. 

Mr.  WALKER.  }.  thank  the  gentle- 
woman. I  would  ^y  to  the  Members 


that    in    voting 
amendment  they 


for    the    Schroeder 
are  also  voting  to 


gentleman 
DeNarois). 


from 


Mr.DENARDIS. 


have  the  law  of  i;he  land  reflect  the 
balanced  budget  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-435. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  iiay  consume  to  the 


Connecticut    (Mr. 


.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
commend  my  coll(  lague  from  Colorado 
for  her  comments  and  to  express  my 
agreement  with  them.  Congresswoman 
Schroeder  has  s^ted  the  case  most 
admirably.  This  exclusive  and  exces- 
sive tax  break  hajs  muddied  Congress 
for  months.  We  r|ow  have  the  chance 
to  wipe  things  dlean.  We  have  the 
chance  to  go  back  to  where  we  were 
before  the  black  lung  bill,  with  its  de- 
plorable amendment  was  passed.  That 
is  the  proper  v«(ay  to  redress  this 
the  tax  break  alto- 
gether and  returii  to  the  flat  $3,000 
annually  for  Washington  living  ex- 
penses. Then  we  t  ddress  the  issue  of  a 
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reasonable  deduction  through  proper, 
open  legislative  channels.  If  those 
Members  of  Congress  who  were  dissat- 
isfied with  the  previous  allowance  for 
living  expenses  had  done  so  from  the 
start,  instead  of  slipping  an  unsustain- 
able tax  break  into  an  unrelated  bill, 
we  would  not  be  in  this  mess  now. 

Mr.  Myers'  amendment  would  not 
use  proper  legislative  procedure.  It 
would  use  an  appropriations  bill  to 
write  tax  legislation.  It  would  leave 
the  IRS  in  the  baffling  position  of 
having  to  enforce  a  law  which  has  no 
legislative  history.  And  by  merely  re- 
quiring Congressmen  to  itemize,  it 
would  do  nothing  to  decide  what  is  a 
proper  allowable  deduction.  I  there- 
fore urge  all  of  my  colleagues  who 
were  outraged  over  the  passage  of  the 
tax  break  and  who  wish  to  treat  the 
issue  in  clear,  clean  fashion  to  vote 
"nay"  when  the  previous  question  is 
moved  on  Mr.  Myers'  motion.  We  can 
then  vote  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  Senate  amendment  No.  62, 
which  simply  repeals  the  tax  break 
and  returns  us  to  the  old  law. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Craig). 

Mr.  CRAIG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  stand  in 
support  of  the  Schroeder  amendment, 
introducing  a  similar  amendment  after 
the  first  vote  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  here  in  September.  This  is  not 
in  total  compliance  with  my  lieliefs 
but  I  think  it  is  bringing  us  back  to 
where  we  ought  to  have  been. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  Schroeder 
amendment. 

Last  year  Congress  voted  itself  a 
generous  gift:  over  $19,000  in  Federal 
income  tax  deductions.  I  oppose  such 
underhanded  attempts  to  increase  con- 
gressional privileges,  especially  in 
these  times  of  budget  cuts.  Yet,  the 
April  15  tax  filing  deadline  has  come 
and  gone,  and  Congressmen  could 
make  away  with  sizable  deductions— in 
effect,  a  pay  raise. 

HOW  DID  IT  HAPPEN? 

On  October  1,  Congress  approved  a 
continuing  resolution  which  allowed 
Congressmen  to  deduct  Washington 
expenses  from  their  income  tax.  The 
deductions  were  to  take  effect  l>egin- 
ning  January  1,  1982.  But  on  Decem- 
ber 11,  1981,  the  House  passed  a 
second  continuing  resolution  allowing 
Congressmen  to  take  these  deductions 
on  their  1981  returns  as  well. 

The  House  acted  again  on  December 
15  to  guide  the  Secretary  of  Treasury 
as  to  how  the  deductions  should  occur. 
On  that  date,  a  vote  was  scheduled  for 
the  black  limg  bill— a  bill  giving  bene- 
fits to  victims  of  black  lung  disease.  An 


amendment  to  the  bladi  lung  bill  was 
approved  allowing  Congressmen  to 
raise  their  incomes  by  taking  $19,650 
in  tax  deductions.  Since  most  Con- 
gressmen are  in  a  50-percent  tax 
bracket,  this  means  they  would  save 
about  $9,825  in  taxes. 

HOW  IT  WORKS 

Under  the  new  tax  law.  Congress- 
men may  take  deductions  in  one  of 
three  ways: 

First,  $75  can  automatically  be  de- 
ducted for  every  day  the  House  is  in 
session,  regardless  of  whether  the 
Congressman  was  in  Washington  or 
not.  When  filing  1981  taxes,  $75  de- 
ductions can  be  made  for  each  of  the 
262  days  the  House  was  in  session  last 
year. 

Second,  Congressmen  may  deduct 
actual  expenses  with  the  appropriate 
docimientation.  This  could  allow  de- 
ductions of  even  more  than  $75  a  day. 

Third,  Congressmen  can  deduct  $50 
a  day  plus  the  interest  and  taxes  on 
their  Washington  homes.  Those  with 
big  mortgages  and  highly  valued 
homes  can  use  this  method  of  figuring 
deductions. 

NO  PARTY  TO  FEATHER  NESTING 

I  want  to  repeal  the  tax  deduction, 
which  is  pure  feather  nesting.  On  Feb- 
ruary 2, 1  cosponsored  the  Pindley  bill, 
which  would  set  a  $3,000  limit  on  con- 
gressional deductions — which  was  the 
law  from  1952-1981.  The  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  has  not  considered 
the  bill  yet.  In  the  meantime,  I  will 
not  take  advantage  of  the  special  tax 
benefits. 

On  April  15,  I  fUed  my  1981  Federal 
income  tax  retiu^.  I  did  not  deduct 
the  $19,650  presently  allowed  for  Con- 
gressmen, nor  did  I  deduct  even  the 
old  $3,000  allowance.  To  do  so  would 
have  been  hypocritical  and  insensitive. 

Some  justify  the  deductions  by 
saying  Congressmen  must  have  a 
home  in  Washington  and  that  Wash- 
ington is  more  expensive  than  most 
other  places  in  America.  Because  of 
the  expense,  I  have  only  a  small  apart- 
ment in  Washington.  When  I  go  home 
I  go  to  Missouri. 

PROTEST  AND  PRAISE 

More  than  20,000  protest  letters 
flooded  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
in  just  1  day  last  week.  The  message 
for  Congress  is  clear:  Americans  are 
not  going  to  sit  idly  by  while  some 
elected  officials  make  away  with  over 
$19,000  in  tax  deductions. 

The  IRS  says  the  letters  are  still 
pouring  in  by  the  thousands  and  this 
amounts  to  the  biggest  grassroots  pro- 
test in  the  agency's  history.  Not  only 
are  irate  taxpayers  bomliarding  the 
IRS— the  congressional  mailroom  has 
been  taken  by  storm,  too. 

More  than  600  letters  have  poured 
into  my  office  since  I  announced  on 


April  15.  that  I  would  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  $7S-a-day  deduction  allow- 
ance. Most  of  the  letters  commended 
me  for  representing  their  views  and 
criticized  Congress  for  giving  itself  a 
raise  during  bad  economic  times. 

"Those  who  make  the  laws  of  this 
land  should  also  live  under  them," 
wrote  one  constituent  from  my  dis- 
trict. "We  admire  you  for  trying  to  live 
by  the  spirit  of  the  law."  Another 
called  the  tax  break  a  "real  slap  in  the 
face  to  the  people  Congressmen  are 
supposed  to  represent." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emer- 
son >. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume,  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  if  she  would  answer  a 
couple  of  questions  for  me.  I  would 
like  to  clarify  exactly  where  this 
would  leave  us.  If  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  wanted  'to  receive  $100,000 
in  outside  earnings  as  honoraria, 
would  that  person  still  be  permitted  to 
do  so  under  her  amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  j^eld,  I  think  the 
gentleman  imderstands  it  is  outside 
the  scope  of  anything  in  this  resolu- 
tion. There  is  nothing  we  can  do  about 
that.  I  understand  the  point  the  gen- 
tleman is  trying  to  make  but  I  think 
the  issue  that  he  wants  to  get  to,  you 
cannot  get  to  here. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoitTE)  addressed  that 
very  well  on  the  floor  and  has  intro- 
duced a  bill.  I  would  hope  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  would  co- 
sponsor  it. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma. 
Would  the  gentlewoman  tell  me  if  a 
Member  of  this  body  or  the  other 
body  receives  in  outside  honored 
income  $50,000  or  $60,000  or  $150,000 
or  more,  would  that  still  be  permitted 
under  the  gentlewoman's  amendment? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  gentleman  once  again  \a 
aware  of  the  fact  that  we  cannot  reach 
that  issue,  that  it  is  not  within  the 
scope  of  what  we  are  talking  about 
here.  We  are  talking  about  strictly  the 
tax  deductions  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  re  the  business  of  being  a  Con- 
gressperson  and  that  is  the  only  thing 
we  can  touch  in  the  scope  of  this 
amendment. 

So,  therefore,  we  cannot  do  anything 
about  any  of  the  issues  that  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  is  addressing. 
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Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  I  un- 
derstand the  lady's  answers.  I  have  no- 
ticed with  some  interest  the  numtjer  of 
people  with  large  amounts  of  outside 
earnings  who  are  so  "exercised"  about 
this  issue. 

I  thank  the  gentlewoman  for  bring- 
ing it  up. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Schroeder 
amendment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  to  instruct,  be- 
cause it  will  give  this  body  a  chance  to 
right  the  wrong  of  last  December.  We 
should  agree  to  the  Senate-passed 
amendment  to  repeal  the  tax  break 
for  Members  of  Congress,  because  this 
will  help  to  restore  the  faith  of  the 
American  people  in  this  Chamber.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Members  of  Congress 
deserve  any  special  tax  treatment 
simply  because  they  hold  political 
office.  In  fact.  I  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  tax  break  but  instead  filed 
under  the  old  regulations  which  set  a 
$3,000  ceiling  on  living  expense  deduc- 
tions. 

Undoubtedly  each  of  you  has  heard 
from  your  constituents  about  this  tax 
break.  Our  constituents  are  outraged 
by  the  tax  break  and  by  the  manner  it 
was  achieved.  I  assure  you  that  their 
anger  wiU  not  subside  until  we  repeal 
this  unjustified  tax  break.  The  public 
confidence  in  its  elected  representa- 
tives has  been  shattered  by  this  tax 
break,  but  now  we  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  restore  the  faith  of  the  American 
people  in  this  Chamber. 

Let  me  also  say  that  I  Imow  many  of 
you  agree  that  the  tax  break  must  be 
repealed,  because  many  of  you  have 
cosponsored  legislation  to  do  Just  that. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
voting  for  this  amendment.  Let  us  go 
on  record  to  repeal  this  tax  break  and 
undo  the  mischief  of  last  December. 
Wiping  the  slate  clean  is  the  only 
honest  way  that  the  House  can  deal 
with  this  issue.  If  any  Member  wishes 
to  alter  the  benefits  received  by  the 
House,  then  this  should  be  done 
through  the  normal  channels  of  com- 
mittee consideration  and  floor  debate. 
Join  me  in  supporting  this  amendment 
so  that  we  can  reaffirm  the  standards 
of  equity  and  fairness  that  all  Ameri- 
cans liave  a  right  to  expect  from  their 
elected  officials. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield,  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukxma). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding.  I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
lady  from  Colorado  a  question:  Her 
motion,  which  I  support,  I  understand 
to  be  limited  only  to  the  next  year;  is 
that  correct?  It  restores  the  $3,000  cap 
for  1082:  is  that  correct? 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentlewoman  will  yield,  first  of  all 
I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey.  She  has  been  very, 
very  helpfulion  this  issue  and  I  really 
want  to  thatik  her  for  her  help.  The 
gentlewoman  is  being  very  helpful  in 
pointing  what  this  amendment  does. 

The  amendment  says  because  in  the 
last  year,  IdSl,  many  people  fUed,  it 
puts  that  b^ind  us  and  says  there  is 
not  really  touch  we  can  do  about  the 
last  year  but  that  henceforth  is  the 
$3,000  cap.  \  again  emphasize  it  is  a 
cap.  It  doesi  not  say  that  everybody 
automaticalUr  gets  it;  you  have  to  tiave 
expenses  in  [order  to  get  it.  But  it  is 
the  way  th4  law  was  before  aU  this 
started.  However  we  give  up  on  the 
fiscal  year  1981. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman. I  would  like  to  endorse 
what  the  gentlewoman  is  doing  here. 
Essentially  we  are  wiping  the  slate 
clean  in  terms  of  the  parliamentary 
maneuver  aad  the  backdoor  increase 
of  last  year. 
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Mi.  Speaker,  I  commend  the  gentle- 
woman for  that.  I  would  also  like  to 
point  out,  hqwever,  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Comn^ttee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
at  the  beginhing  of  this  session,  indi- 
cated his  intention  of  bringing  forward 
a  tax  measnre  from  the  committee 
that  would  fkirly  and  justly  deal  with 
the  problem  of  tax  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

I  would  commend  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  would  point  out  and  acknowledge 
that  the  ch4irman  of  that  committee 
is  finally  coining  to  terms  with  this 
issue  as  a  result  of  what  I  understand 
to  be  an  outpouring  of  outrage  from 
the  America^  people. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mrs.  fiouKEm)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTfe.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker,  up 
until  now  there  have  been  a  nuimber  of 
bills,  one  of  which  I  have  offered.  My 
bill  has  39  oosponsors  and  deals  with 
the  problem:  of  how  the  Members  of 
the  House  ire  permitted  to  account 
for  legitimane  additional  expenses  in- 
curred throukh  their  need  to  maintain 
residences  ajid/or  living  accommoda- 
tions when  14  Washington. 

I  Just  wish  to  stress  that  I  think  our 
action  here  today,  if  this  amendment 
is  passed,  is  aot  enough.  We  must  deal 
forthrightly  with  this  issue,  and  I 
trust  the  Gommlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  deal  seriously  with  the 
pieces  of  legislation  that  are  presently 
before  It. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlewotoan  yield? 

Mrs.  ROU]  ZEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 


:!i8Aj 


of 


leged  class 
lowed  this  $3,00JD 
anywhere  in  the 
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Mr.  JOHNSTO  ».  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
gentlewoman  awi  re  of  any  other  privi- 
tapcpayers  that  are  al- 
exemptlon  or  cap 
coimtry,  or  are  we 


maintaining  a  t\to-tier  system  of  tax 
deductions? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMtA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  say 
to  my  colleague,  I  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  ihat  I  am  not  aware 
of  it,  but  I  do  riot  think  that  is  the 
issue  here.  The  l^ue  here  is  righting  a 
wrong  of  the  last  {Congress. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUraa*^.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  niin  sis. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  mention  [to  the  gentlewoman 
that  the  $3,000  exemption  is  subject  to 
an  IRS  audit  if  j  the  IRS  sees  fit  to 
make  such  an  auoit. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  clw-ification. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  gopd  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Itr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  colleague  for  yielding  this  time, 
and  I  rise  for  somle  purpose. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  I  will  support 
the  amendment  df fered  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
der) for  several'  reasons.  First,  the 
amendment  that  the  gentlewoman  has 
introduced  still  contains  all  the  flaws 
and  all  the  prol>lems  that  so  many 
irought  up  before, 
law  in  it,  it  impacts 
ily  amends  the  Tax 

-  _  jn  an  appropriation 

bill.  We  have  notj  changed  that  fact  in 
the  least. 

The  fact  that]  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meaiis  has  now— and  it 
could  have  done  It  before— introduced 
legislation  to  rentedy  the  problems,  as 
it  should,  does  nc^  change  any  of  this. 
And  there  is  no  question  about  that. 

Some  Member)  voted  against  the 
previous  question  because  they  wanted 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
do  this.  So  if  the  Members  are  going  to 
carry  this  out,  they  are  still  going  to 
have  to  vote  against  this  because  we 
are  still  taking  the  same  action  on  an 
appropriation  bUL  The  only  difference 
is  that  this,  Juslt  as  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston) 
said  a  moment  &sgo,  could  create  a  spe- 
cial class.  That  Is;  really  what  disturbs 
me.  We  are  permitting  Members  of 
Congress  to  deduct  $3,000  as  a  line  de- 
duction. 

The  gentlema^  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell),  who  doee  not  own  a  home  in 
Iowa,  can  still  dgduct  $3,000  here  be- 
cause it  is  permitted  under  this 
amendment.  We  ^  specializing  in  our 
own  categories  h^e,  and  I  tliink  in  all 
should  look  at  this 
qot  sure  whether  we 
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be  required  to  itemize  Just  as  our  tax- 
payers back  home  are. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  how  many  of  my  colleagues 
and  how  many  of  the  American  people 
are  aware,  that  there  are  Members  of 
this  Congress  who  are  charging  their 
expenses  while  going  to  their  districts, 
to  their  office  expense  accounts  and 
yet  are  being  allowed  a  special  tax  de- 
duction for  maintaining  their  only 
home,  which  is  in  Washington,  D.C.? 

The  American  taxpayers  are  paying 
for  it  both  ways  there,  and  that  is 
wrong.  No  other  category  of  taxpayer 
in  this  country  gets  to  deduct  it  on 
both  ends. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  will  remedy  this.  It  will  require 
us  to  itemize  like  every  other  individ- 
ual, including  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa,  who  does  not  own  a  home  back 
there  or  anyone  else.  We  should  be  re- 
quired to  itemize  as  other  taxpayers 
have  been  doing  and  not  to  do  it  the 
way  we  would  do  it  under  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
der). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  is,  as  I  read  it 
and  as  my  tax  attorney  has  read  it  to 
me,  that  you  itemize  now,  and  $3,000  is 
a  cap,  so  you  cannot  deduct  more  than 
$3,000. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  am  sorry,  but  in  the 
years  I  have  been  here,  which  have 
been  several,  there  is  a  line  item  on 
your  standard  deduction  form  which 
says:  cost  of  living  in  the  Washington, 
D.C.  area.  The  IRS  has  $3,000  in  it, 
and  in  fact  it  is  even  typed  in  the  form 
you  turn  in  for  your  cost  of  living  in 
the  Washington  area.  You  do  not  have 
to  take  it,  but  if  you  do,  you  do  not 
have  to  Justify  it.  I  would  ask,  has  any 
Member  here  ever  had  to  Justify  that 
$3,000?  I  do  not  see  a  hand  going  up, 
so  the  answer  is  no.  It  is  a  standard  de- 
duction created  by  the  IRS,  and  that 
is  the  way  it  is  going  to  be  treated  by 
the  IRS  under  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to 
the^  gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Skelton). 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment which  eliminates  the  tax  cut  for 
Congressmen  which  passed  last  year. 
This  cut  was  passed  by  voice  vote  in 
September,  and  then  made  retroactive 
for  1981  by  roUcall  vote  on  December 
10,    1981-rollcall    vote   No.    349— the 


record  shows  that  I  voted  against  that 
measure.  Since  that  time,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  a  bill  that  would  do  away 
with  this  special  tax  break  and  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Schroeder  amendment  which  is  similar 
to  the  bill  I  have  cosponsored.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  manner  in  wiiich  this  tax 
break  was  passed  has  caused  me  con- 
cern and  I  am  pleased  that  we  can  rec- 
tify this  situation  now.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Schroeder 
amendment  to  do  away  with  the  tax 
deduction  for  Congressmen  and  return 
the  law  to  the  way  it  was. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the    gentleman    from    Missouri    (Mr. 

VOLKMER). 

Mr.  VOLKMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  motion  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
der) to  restrict  the  maximum  deduc- 
tion for  living  expenses  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  the  original  $3,000,  and 
to  oppose  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
John  Mter's  amendment  to  allow  un- 
limited deductions  that  can  be  sub- 
stantiated. 

As  1  of  the  47  original  opponents  to 
the  increase  in  deductions,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  Join  with  me  to  restore 
the  maximum  deduction  to  $3,000.  At 
a  time  when  we  are  asking  millions  of 
Americans  to  tighten  their  belts  and 
sacrifice  to  get  our  economy  back  on 
track,  it  is  imperative  that  Congress 
take  the  lead,  by  rejecting  the  mistake 
it  made  last  December  and  rescind  the 
increased  deductions. 

My  constituents  resent  this  Congress 
placing  itself  above  the  rest  of  the 
American  people  with  regard  to  tax 
deductions.  I  concur  with  their  resent- 
ment. That  is  what  happened  in  De- 
cember when  this  House  in  effect  gave 
itself  a  back  door  pay  increase.  I  op- 
posed it  then,  I  did  not  take  advantage 
of  it  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  now  and  reject  it,  and  support 
the  Schroeder  motion  to  return  the 
maximum  allowed  deduction  to  the 
original  $3,000  limit. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Daschle). 

Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  Congress  approved  special  tax 
treatment  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men as  part  of  a  successful  sneak 
attack  on  the  ceiling  on  congressional 
pay.  As  a  result  of  this  special  tax 
treatment.  Members  of  Congress  are 
allowed  without  any  substantiation  an 
income  tax  deduction  of  $75  per  day. 

Special  tax  treatment  for  Senators 
and  Congressmen  is  totally  wrong. 
The  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  should  not  become  the  House 
of  Lords.  I  reject,  did  not  take,  and 
will  not  take  advantage  of  the  si>ecial 
tax  provision  approved  by  Congress 
last  year. 


As  the  author  of  legislation,  HJl. 
5410,  to  flatly  repeal  the  special  tax 
treatment  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men approved  last  year,  I  strongly  be- 
lieve the  indefensible  special  tax  treat- 
ment approved  last  year  should  be  re- 
pealed and  the  sooner  the  lietter. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consimie  to 
the   gentleman   from   North   Dakota 

(Mr.  DORGAN). 

Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  gentlewoman  from  Colo- 
rado (Mrs.  Schroeder). 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  no  excuse  for 
the  extravagant  new  tax  break  Con- 
gress voted  itself  last  year,  and  we 
should  repeal  it.  Members  of  Congress 
should  receive  fair  compensation  Just 
like  everyone  else.  But  the  new  tax 
break  went  way  overboard. 

But  the  problem  with  the  new  tax 
break  is  that  it  exemplifies  the  way  we 
have  tinned  our  Federal  tax  laws  into 
a  Christmas  tree  on  which  we  try  to 
hang  baubles  and  goodies  for  virtually 
every  interest  group  in  this  country— 
ourselves  included. 

The  Federal  tax  laws  have  become 
so  burdened  with  these  special  loop- 
holes—politely called  incentives— that 
the  entire  system  is  about  to  fall 
under  its  own  weight.  And  there  are  so 
many  conflicting  and  wrongheaded  in- 
centives—all worldng  at  cross-purposes 
with  one  another— that  the  tax  laws 
themselves,  the  complexity  of  these 
laws,  have  become  a  major  impedi- 
ment to  any  kind  of  economic  recovery 
in  this  Nation. 

We  should  use  the  tax  laws  for  one 
purpose:  to  raise  the  revenue  neces- 
sary to  conduct  the  people's  business. 
We  should  not  try  to  use  those  laws  as 
a  massive  political  pork  barrel  dis- 
guised under  the  various  rubrics— in- 
centives and  the  like— which  both,  tax 
lobbjrists  and  ourselves,  have  come  to 
use  so  adroitly. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  as  well  as  the 
sheer  extravagance  of  the  provision  in 
question,  that  I  support  the  Schroeder 
amendment,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  do  likewise.  I  did  not  take  this  new 
tax  break  on  my  1081  income  tax 
return  because  I  felt  it  was  unfair,  and 
I  support  this  effort  to  repeal  entirely 
the  tax  break. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEHDELL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder). 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 

yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Washington). 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
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fered  by  my  colleague  from  Colorado. 
Representative  Schroedkr. 

The  provision  passed  last  December 
16.  as  part  of  Public  Law  97-119,  pro- 
vides a  $75  tax  break  for  Members  of 
Congress,  whether  we  are  in  Washing- 
ton or  not.  The  exemption  is  even 
available  when  the  House  is  not  in  ses- 
sion. 

While  I  am  sympathetic  to  the  eco- 
nomic realities  of  life  in  Washington, 
and  the  problems  of  maintaining  two 
residences,  especially  fdr  those  Mem- 
bers who  have  their  families  with 
them.  I  cannot  accept  this  measure  as 
an  honorable  solution. 

There  is  a  great  difference  between 
a  tax  adjustment  and  a  pay  increase. 
This  measure  was  a  back  door  pay  in- 
crease. 

There  are  several  things  about  this 
measure  that  I  find  especially  trou- 
bling. 

One  is  the  covert  way  in  which  it 
was  passed.  The  provision  was  brought 
before  the  House  in  a  surprise  parlia- 
mentary maneuver,  as  the  House 
neared  adjournment.  In  the  10  seconds 
that  It  took,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
could  have  known  what  was  taking 
place.  House  Resolution  305  was  not 
discussed,  and  there  were  no  objec- 
tions raised.  I  was  in  my  office  at  the 
time,  and  there  was  certainly  no  indi- 
cation from  the  monitor  what  was 
taking  place,  or  even  that  a  provision 
of  this  nature  was  being  considered. 

The  measure  was  further  expanded 
by  the  Senate,  and  returned  to  the 
House  on  December  16,  the  day  we  ad- 
journed, buried  in  an  urgently  awaited 
measure  to  provide  continued  funding 
for  the  victims  of  black  lung. 

I  truly  believe  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  do  not  approve  this  meas- 
ure, either  In  its  substance,  or  for  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  enacted.  In 
fact,  when  a  similar  measure.  House 
Resolution  251,  was  brought  to  a  vote 
last  October  28, 1  joined  271  of  my  col- 
leagues in  voting  against  it. 

In  face  of  the  cruel  cuts  that  were 
enacted  last  session,  which  I  opposed, 
but  which  a  majority  of  this  body  ac- 
cepted. I  believe  it  would  be  especially 
unconscionable  to  let  this  measure 
stand. 

I  urge  you  to  accept  the  unendment 
of  Representative  Schroxder,  and  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  reconsider  this 
matter,  starting  from  scratch. 

BSrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Dicks). 

Mr,  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Schroeder  amendment. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
now  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Ertil). 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  yielding  me  these 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard  an  argument 
from  the  other  side  Just  recently  that 
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indicated  thit  if  you  voted  for  the 
Schroeder  amendment,  you  get  an 
automatic  $1,000  deduction.  Frankly, 
that  is  an  auiuted  $3,000  deduction. 

Second,  thf  argument  is  that  if  you 
vote  against)  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment, you  aije  going  right  back  to  the 
same  positloh  we  were  in  before,  and 
you  wUl  get  llhe  $75  a  day  and  be  right 
back  in  the  ^ame  position  we  had  in 
the  black  ling  bill.  So  If  you  vote 
against  the  Schroeder  amendment, 
what  you  ar;  now  saying  is  that  you 
want  those  i  ax  deductions  and  $75  a 
day,  which  ^  unaudited,  and  you  go 
right  back  to  that  provision. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Schroeder  amendment  is  absolutely 
correct  In  the  way  it  proceeds.  It  takes 
us  back  to  s(|uare  1.  We  are  able  then 
to  go  back  to  the  legislative  process 
with  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  and  tney  can  then  bring  out  a 
bill  which  can  address  each  and  every 
one  of  the  aroblems  that  have  been 
raised  here.  |f  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment is  defeated,  we  wiU  then  at  that 
point  have  np  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees, and  ill  fact,  the  conferees  can 
go  in  and  disagree  with  the  Senate 
amendment,  and  we  will  be  back  to  the 
$75  a  day  deauctlon. 

Mr.  MYEI«5.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
!ld? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
lana. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gen- 

'ong  In  what  he  said.  If 

tnt  to  the  motion  offered 

.  .__-  „ iman  from  Indiana  is  de- 
feated, we  aiJB  back  to  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Indiana, 
subject  to  further  motions  by  other 
Members  to  give  Instructions.  It  do^ 
not  shut  that  off. 

Second,  nothing  In  this  motion  or 
any  other  m<  tlon  is  going  to  preclude 
or  could  preclude  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  M^ans  from  performing  its 
responsibilitl  is. 

Mr.  ERTE^  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentlemi  n.  It  is  an  amendment, 
and  I  agree  w  th  what  he  says. 

But  the  p<iint  is  that  you  will  be 
back  with  tHe  fact  that  you  can  get 
tremendous  expense  deductions  here. 
We  do  not  hgjve  a  legislative  history  In 
any  way,  shatoe,  or  form  of  what  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mters)  would 
mean,  and,  therefore,  it  would  be  up  to 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  make 
the  rules.  If  aomeone  came  down  here 
and  rented  a  room  at  the  Pour  Seasons 
Hotel  for  $200  a  day,  he  could  take  off 
that  $200  fori  his  time  in  Washington, 
D.C.  If  he  decided  to  go  out  each  night 
to  the  most  expensive  restaurants  in 
Washington,  he  could  take  off  those 
expenses  as  viiell. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  we  are  better 
off  with  the  Schroeder  amendment, 
and  then  we  can  have  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  come  back  with  a 
bill,  a  bill  sufch  as  I  have  introduced. 
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limit  outside  Income 
It  all  the  issues.  We 
and  say  that  that 
.to  the  next  Con- 
gress. We  would  n  ot  have  to  apply  it  to 
this  Congress.  ai|d  we  would  not  get 
accused  of  voting  to  feather  our  own 
nests. 

Mr.  CONTE.  M^.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  my  good  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Buffalo,  N.Y.  (Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
that  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
are,  or  probably  ought  to  be,  agtdnst 
both  the  $75  perj  day  per  diem  auto- 
matic deduction  !  without  substantia- 
tion and  the  aut<>matic  $3,000  deduc- 
tion regardless  of!  whether  or  not  you 
have  those  expenses  which  you  can  in 
fact  take.  | 

The  question  i^  how  ought  we  to 
vote  on  these  amendments.  We  have 
an  option  in  th^  Schroeder  amend- 
ment, and  that  if  the  Myers  amend- 
ment. It  is  not  a  (|uestion  of  being  paid 
$75  per  day  as  a  per  diem.  If  we  are  op- 
posed to  Schroeder,  we  can  vote 
against  the  Schroeder  amendment  and 
still  be  opposed  tp  the  automatic  $75 
per  diem  because  we  would  be  left 
with  the  Myers!  amendment  which 
would  simply  per^t  us  to  be  treated 
as  ordinary  businessmen  working  here 
in  Washington.  DJC. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  also  say 
that  this  body  h4s  not  had  the  cour- 
age to  come  to  gtlps  with  two  funda- 
mental issues.  Neither  the  Schroeder 
amendment  nor  the  Myers  amend- 
that.  The  first  Is. 
T  our  district  resi- 


ment  would  do 
should  we  consi 
dence  as  our  lei 
purposes  even  if 
and  do  not  have 
are  a  great 
gress  who  have  a 


residence  for  tax 
re  do  not  live  there 
home  there?  There 
Members  of  Con- 
,  ome  here  in  Wash- 
ington but  no  home  In  the  district,  and 
yet  the  law  says  ttiey  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  living  in  the  district  for  tax  pur- 
poses. The  Schroefler  amendment  does 
not  cure  that  defept. 

Mrs.  SCHROEpER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Not  at  this  point. 

Second,  we  should  not  have  to 
deduct  our  expenses  here  in  Washing- 
ton whatsoever.  li  any  other  employee 
working  in  Washington.  D.C.  for  any 
corporation  in  Anjerica  would  have  his 
actual  and  necesiary  expenses  reim- 
bursed, they  are  not  deductible.  If  you 
go  to  the  State  [legislatures,  to  the 
State  of  New  Yoifc  or  to  the  State  of 
California,  they  dp  not  get  a  per  diem 
deduction;  they  get  a  per  diem  allow- 
ance. J 

What  we  should  be  talking  about 
here  is  curing  thoCe  two  defects  In  our 
law.  We  have  the  automatic  declara- 
tion that  whether  or  not  you  have  a 
home  in  your  disti»ict  or  you  live  there, 
you  shall  be  deemed  to  live  there  for 


tax 
not 


purposes;  an( 


have  to  dedict  a  per  diem.  We 


second,  we  should 
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should  get  a  reimbursement  for  our 
actual  and  necessary  expenses,  per- 
haps with  a  cap  upon  it.  I  think  it 
should  have  a  cap  put  upon  it.  So 
truly,  then  we  would  be  treated  like 
any  ordinary  citizen  of  the  United 
States.      

B4rs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  pointing  out 
what  is  going  on.  I  think  there  are  two 
things.  No.  1.  what  we  are  talking 
about  is  the  process,  and  the  process  is 
that  we  should  not  legislate.  This  is  an 
urgent  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

(Mr.  PlHDLEY). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  me  this 
time. 

I  would  like  to  have  the  attention  of 
my  friend  and  colleague,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado.  Mrs.  Schroe- 
der. I  congratulate  the  gentlewoman 
on  her  leadership. 

I  think  that  the  vote  Just  cast  on  the 
previous  question  was  a  major  step 
forward  in  restoring  some  prestige  to 
this  Institution,  and  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentlewoman  If  she  would  Join 
with  me  In  making  what  minor  legisla- 
tive history  we  might  be  able  to  make 
in  expressing  the  hope  that  hence- 
forth the  IRS  will  Insist  on  documen- 
tation for  any  items  up  to  the  $3,000 
cap. 

They  have  the  authority  under  ex- 
isting law.  and  I  think  It  Is  high  time 
that  they  ask  for  documentation. 

Would  the  gentlewoman  have  any 
comment  on  that? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  would  agree 
to  that  with  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, and  I  think  the  Important  thing 
we  want  to  keep  emphasizing  is  that 
this  is  an  urgent  appropriation  supple- 
mental bill.  This  is  not  where  you 
make  legislation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  agree. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  the  reason 
we  have  gotten  in  trouble  was  that  we 
were  trying  to  bury  all  these  things  in 
there,  and  we  are  really  fuzzing  the 
issue  when  we  talk  about  what  v/e 
hope  the  law  will  be  or  what  it  can  be. 
We  should  bring  the  legislation  up  in  a 
proper  fashion,  and  then  we  can  act 
on  it  in  a  proper  way. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wyue). 

Bir.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Let  us  not  get  away  from  the  real 
issue  here  on  this  amendment.  The 
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real  issues  are  $19,200  in  deductions  or 
$75  a  day  for  Members  of  Congress. 

The  other  issue  is  the  way  it  was 
done.  We  do  not  want  to  confuse  those 
two  issues. 

We  do  not  want  to  get  a  lot  of  sand 
in  the  air  by  talking  about  whether  we 
are  going  to  be  treated  like  everybody 
else  during  the  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment. We  need  to  get  this  issue  behind 
us.  We  need  to  get  the  issue  behind  us 
so  that  we  can  go  on  with  more  impor- 
tant legislation. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  it  is  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  recede  to  the 
Senate  amendment  niunbered  62  so 
that  we  are  both  sending  and  receiving 
on  the  same  wavelength.  That  takes  us 
back,  as  I  said  a  little  bit  earlier,  wipes 
the  slate  clean,  and  takes  us  back  to 
where  we  were.  Then  we  can  debate 
the  issue  in  the  open  later  on  if  we 
want  to. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  McHugh). 

Mr.  McHUGH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  yielding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

However,  I  do  want  to  stress  that 
this  will  not  wipe  the  slate  clean  in  the 
sense  of  resolving  the  problem. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey).  The  fact  is  we 
are  faced  with  two  very  imperfect  ve- 
hicles this  afternoon. 

The  Schroeder  vehicle  is  imperfect 
because  it  places  an  artificial  cap  of 
$3,000  on  the  expenses  which  Mem- 
bers can  deduct  and  for  Members  who 
have  their  families  at  home  in  their 
home  district  and  incur  expenses  here 
out  of  pocket,  they  should  not  be  lim- 
ited to  $3,000  because  that  imposes  an 
unfair  burden  on  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  compared  to  others. 

Second,  we  are  not  dealing  here,  as 
others  have  mentioned,  with  a  very 
fimdamental  problem,  and  that  is  out- 
side earnings  limitations  which,  of 
course,  some  Members  of  Congress  are 
treated  one  way  and  some  Members 
are  treated  another. 

Finally,  we  have  never  come  to  grips 
effectively  with  the  problem  of  com- 
pensation. We  get  into  the  difficulty 
of  tax  breaks  for  Members  of  Congress 
and  outside  earning  limitation  in- 
creases because  we  are  unable,  in 
terms  of  the  process  and  substance,  to 
deal  with  compensation  in  a  straight- 
forward way. 

So  I  want  to  go  back  to  what  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  said  earlier 
and  suggest  what  we  really  need  is  a 
comprehensive  look  at  aU  of  these 
issues  relating  to  Members'  compensa- 
tion, tax  treatment,  outside  limita- 
tions. 

The  way  to  do  that,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  the  legislative  vehicle  which  directs 
the  Quadrennial  Commission  to  study 
all  of  those  issues  and  report  back  to 
Congress. 
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The  Schroeder  amendment  is  a 
useful  vehicle  to  bring  us  back  to 
square  1,  but  certainly  does  not  resolve 
these  fundamental  questions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  my  good  friend  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johh- 

STOM). 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  it  is  worth- 
while to  review  the  history  of  the 
$3,000  deduction  which  as  a  practical 
matter  we  get  without  having  to  ac- 
count for. 

Back  In  1953  Congress  only  met 
about  90  days  a  year  and  almost  every 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives had  a  home  in  their  district. 

Today  that  has  changed.  There  are  a 
significant  number  of  Members  of  this 
House  who  do  not  have  a  home  in 
their  district,  who  reside  up  here  all 
year  long. 

The  Schroeder  amendment  does 
nothing  to  address  that  problem.  We 
still  treat  ourselves  differently  from 
any  other  category  of  taxpayer.  We 
are  allowed  to  deduct  our  living  ex- 
penses when  we  only  have  one  home, 
and  that  is  in  Washington.  D.C. 

It  does  nothing  to  address  the  other 
problem;  that  is  Members  of  Congress 
charging  to  their  official  allowance 
their  living  expenses  back  in  the  dis- 
trict when  they  do  go  back  there  to 
visit. 

Unless  we  are  prepared  to  go  to  a 
system  that  treats  us  like  every  other 
American  taxpayer,  if  in  fact  we  can 
establish  we  are  away  from  home,  and 
my  coUeagues  will  recaU  that  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  we  shall  be  resi- 
dents of  the  State  from  which  we  are 
elected,  unless  we  are  prepared  to  go 
back  to  a  system  that  says  yes,  we 
have  a  home  in  the  district  and  we  are 
forced  by  the  natiu^  of  our  occupation 
to  maintain  one  up  here,  and  we  are 
allowed  to  deduct  those  extraordinary 
expenses  that  come  to  someone  who 
has  to  be  employed  away  from  their 
regular  place  of  residence,  then  we 
have  done  nothing  but  once  again  ob- 
fuscate the  issue  insofar  as  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  are  concerned. 

ISi.  CX)NTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  Just  want  to  clarify  one  thing  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania  mentioned. 
that  If  the  Schroeder  amendment  is 
defeated,  then  we  go  back  to  the  $75  a 
day.  I  want  to  make  absolutely  clear 
that  I  have  no  allusions,  and  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado,  Mrs. 
Schroeder,  knows  that  I  have  no  allu- 
sions that  she  is  going  to  be  defeated. 
But  if  she  were  defeated,  we  go  back 
to  the  Myers  amendment  and  the 
Myers  amendment  Instructs  the  con- 
ferees to  drop  the  $75  a  day,  drop  the 
$3,000  exemption,  and  merely  makes  it 
an  imverifiable  expense  account. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  ERTEL.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man that  originally  the  Schroeder 
amendment  was  to  be  an  absolute 
amendment  and  to  substitute  for  it, 
which  would  have  put  us  back  to  the 
$75  a  day. 

Inasmuch  as  it  was  an  amendment 
to  the  proposal  by  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana.  Mr.  Mters,  it  would  then  not 
do  that. 

The  second  thing  I  would  like  to 
point  out  is  if  we  defeat  the  Schroeder 
amendment  and  defeated  the  Myers 
amendment,  then  we  would  be  back  to 
$75  a  day. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Tes.  but  hopefully  ev- 
eryone will  vote  for  the  Myers  amend- 
ment. It  was  a  very,  very  close  vote. 

The  other  point  I  want  to  make  is 
the  gmtleman  from  Pennsylvania 
talks  about  if  you  eat  in  expensive  res- 
taurants every  night  you  can  deduct 
them.  I  do  not  know  who  has  that 
luxury. 

When  I  walk  out  of  here  I  go  home 
to  my  little  tomato  patch  and  I  fight 
the  bugs  out  there  to  grow  a  few  little 
tomatoes  that  I  can  put  away  for  my 
spaghetti  in  the  fall.  I  do  not  have  any 
time  to  go  to  any  expensive  restau- 
rants. I  will  tell  you  that. 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Bdr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
response  to  that. 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  you  want  some 
tomato  plants  to  keep,  come  by  some 
night,  because  I  stiU  have  some. 

Mr.  MTERS.  In  response  to  the  alle- 
gation that  Members  of  Congress 
could  charge  off  expensive  meals  and 
lavish  living  here  in  Washington, 
under  the  amendment  and  motion  I 
made  it  would  go  right  back  to  the  ex- 
isting code  which  provides  under  sec- 
tion 162  of  the  IRS  Code  (a)(2)  "trav- 
eling expenses  (including  amounts  ex- 
pended for  meals  and  lodging  other 
than  amounts  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant under  the  circimistances) 
^lOe  away  from  home  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  trade  or  business." 

It  says,  "•  •  •  which  are  lavish  or  ex- 
travagant" are  excluded.  So  you  could 
not  take  them  as  a  deductible  item. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  minority  leader,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michsl). 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just 
want  to  make  two  or  three  observa- 
tions. 

Number  one.  the  vote  on  the  proce- 
daxvl  motion  on  the  previous  question 
was  rather  a  mixed  bag.  I  looked  at 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  and  they  were 
pretty  well  divided  on  the  question. 

But  I  think  it  does  indicate  one 
thing,  that  this  House  as  a  body  wants 
to  undo  what  we  did  last  year,  wheth- 
er it  is  in  the  form  which  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  prefers,  going 


back  to  the 
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old  $3,000  deductions,  or 


what  the  gimtleman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  I  and  some  others  would 
prefer  and  that  is  no  reference  at  all 
in  the  IRS  Code  to  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  Just  wartt  to  say.  too,  that  when  I 
filed  my  own  tax  return  I  asked  the  Li- 
brary of  (Congress  to  update  that 
$3,000  figure,  originally  enacted  in  the 
early  1950's,  The  report  I  got  back  in- 
dicated that  if  inflation  were  taken 
into  accouni,  that  deduction  would  be 
$10,800  in  1P82.  it  is  quite  obvioiis  we 
are  not  going  to  go  to  that  figure  be- 
cause we  run  right  into  the  same  buzz 
saw  I  talked)  about  before. 

Any  cited  i' tax  preference  gets  you  a 
couple  of  bl$ck  eyes  no  matter  in  what 
form. 

Having  said  that,  it  may  all  be  very 
academic  to  put  these  changes  in  a 
supplemental  appropriation  bill  that 
could  very  well  be  vetoed  because  the 
overall  spending  level  is  too  high. 

I  would  hope  that  our  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  in  its  deliberations, 
will  address  themselves  to  this  issue 
and  do  the  very  best  they  can  to  come 
up  with  sopie  suitable  answer,  but  I 
doubt  therefis  one. 

Mr.  WYIlE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jleld? 

Mr.  MICWEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYME.  I  would  think  that 
would  be  aj^  the  more  reason  why  we 
should  votet  for  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment now  and  remove  this  as  an  issue 
on  this  unent  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill  Then  we  do  not  have  to 
get  into  that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  It  is  quite  obvious,  as  I 
indicated,  viat  there  is  going  to  be 
some  change  from  what  the  law  is  now 
regardless  otf  whether  it  is  done  in  this 
appropriatif  n  bill  or  with  an  amend- 
ment to  the  IRS  Code  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing biU  to  be  voted  out  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  next  week. 

Since  railing  the  debt  ceiling  will 
need  all  th^  sweetening  it  can  get  to 
pass  this  H#use,  I  would  suggest  again 
that  repealing  Members  tax  prefer- 
ence would  be  an  ideal  one  to  get  the 
debt  ceiling;  over  the  hump. 

Mr.  COHABLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlen|an  yield? 

Mr.  MICIOX.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  intend  eo  vote  for  the  Schroeder 
amendment.  But  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  distinguished  leader.  I  hope  he  will 
not  rely  onlthe  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee to  g«t  into  this  subject  again.  It 
is  quite  uiilikely  that  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  will  want  to  touch 
this  with  a  10-foot  pole,  given  the  his- 
tory of  this  subject. 

I  personally  will  oppose  changing 
the  $3,000  telling  hereafter  unless  it  is 
based  on  a]  much  broader  study  than 
anything 
amendmen 


Mr.  CONTE. 

myself  such  time 
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:  Ar.  Speaker.  I  yield 
as  I  may  consume  for 
a  couple  of  hous^eeping  matters. 

First,  the  bill  that  I  sponsored  here, 
which  would  limit  honorariums  on 
outside  income  to  $18,000  for  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  on  both  sides  of 
this  beautiful  building  has  already 
mounted  40  signatures,  so  if  you  really 
want  to  show  your  constituents  you 
want  to  do  wh^t  is  right,  get  down 
there  and  sign  that  bill. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  1  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  yielding  on  that  ques- 
tion, j 

I  could  not  dis|«ree  more  with  what 
my  colleague  is  attempting  to  do.  That 
is  a  totally  separate  issue.  Outside 
earned  income  ia  totally  divorced  from 
this  debate.         | 

I  have  fought  against  any  limitation 
on  outside  earned  income  from  the 
time  of  the  inception  of  that  legisla- 
tion. I  will  continue  to  fight  it  and  I 
think  this  effort  legitimizes  the  whole 
concept  which  iti  my  Judgment  is  as 
wrong  as  it  cari  be.  by. forcing  that 
same  kind  of  p«nalty  this  House  has 
imposed  upon  iti  elf  on  the  other  body. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  not  to 
support  it  and  :  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  I  am  saie  wi  \  will  find  out  who  the 
statesmen  are  if  we  pass  that  bill  here 
in  the  House. 

The  other  thiig  relates  to  what  the 
gentleman  from]lllinois  (Mr.  Michel), 
mentioned.  There  is  no  doubt  that  I 
have  a  letter  on  my  desk  right  now 
from  David  Stockman  that  if  we  main- 
tain the  housing  part  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  thlit  we  are  going  to  get 
a  veto.  He  is  gding  to  recommend  to 
the  President  thkt  he  veto  that  bill. 

So  Just  remember  that  you  are 
painting  yourself  in  the  comer,  espe- 
cially on  the  Republican  side,  and  that 
when  that  veto  Icomes  up,  if  you  vote 
to  sustain  your  President,  and  most 
likely  you  will,  you  are  also  voting  to 
do  away  with  ttie  Schroeder  amend- 
ment. 

You  go  back 
your  people. 

Mrs.  SC^HROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  is  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  f:  'om  Colorado.  Mr.  Ko- 

GOVSXK. 

ISx.  KOOOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  at  this  tiif  e  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarlfs  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroeder)  and 
commend  her  f^  her  political  courage. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I 


and  explain  that  to 


am  very  serious  when 

I  say  that  the  nkotion  offered  by  Mrs. 

Schroeder.    when    we    consider    the 

mood  that  this   House  has  been  in. 

nvolved    in    this    specific    does  not  make  any  Member  that  politi 


cally  popular.  I 


Krant  to  say  that  those 
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of  us  who  have  been  home,  as  all  of  us 
have  been  home.  I  think  have  a 
chance  at  this  point  to  show  the 
people  of  this  country  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  listen  to  them. 

I  would  say  that  every  town  hall 
meeting  that  I  have  been  to.  and  I 
think  every  town  hall  meeting  every- 
body in  this  House  has  been  to,  we 
have  heard  from  the  people  that  they 
have  been  upset  with  what  we  did  last 
December. 

I  do  sincerely  wish  to  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  for  her  courage  and  deter- 
mination to  see  a  wrong  committed  on 
December  16  righted  in  this  House  and 
by  Congress.  I  strongly  support  the  ef- 
forts to  repeal  the  tax  legislation 
which  allowed  Members  of  Congress  to 
automatically  deduct  $75  a  day  for 
business  expenses  without  explaining 
to  their  constituents— the  taxpayers— 
what  those  expenses  were.  The  Ameri- 
can public  sees  such  a  deduction  as 
nothing  but  a  back  door  pay  raise.  And 
like  other  salary  and  benefit  questions 
raised  in  this  body,  that  back  door 
raise  was  passed  in  a  manner  which 
questions  the  credibility  and  guts  of 
every  Member  of  the  Congress.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  Members  being  al- 
lowed to  deduct  reasonable  business 
expenses,  true  expenses  which  are  not 
draped  in  housing  costs  for  an  expen- 
sive Washington  home  labeled  as 
housing  during  a  time  of  business  or 
lavish  meals  or  laimdry  services.  But  if 
we  are  to  alter  our  business  expense 
rules  and  regulations,  we  should  do  so 
in  an  upfront  manner  and  go  on 
record,  as  we  have  here  today,  on  the 
type  of  expenses  we  support  and  find 
reasonable  and  acceptable  to  our  con- 
stituents. I  have  served  in  public  office 
for  several  years,  both  in  the  State  leg- 
islature and  most  recently  here  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  During 
that  time,  I  have  found  the  public  to 
be  disgruntled,  distrustful  even,  of  its 
elected  representatives.  But  never 
during  my  years  of  public  service  have 
I  found  the  American  public  to  be  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  with  gamesman- 
ship which  this  time  allowed  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  legally  come  into 
the  hands  of  elected  officials.  As  many 
of  my  constituents  have  stated,  the 
$19,600  tax  break  voted  by  Congress 
last  year  amounts  to  more  than  they 
earn  in  1  year's  time.  When  we  are  all 
faced  with  extremely  difficult  deci- 
sions about  the  budget,  when  we  all 
hope  to  help  those  who  are  truly  in 
need  of  food  and  clothing  and  educa- 
tion, it  is  unthinlmble  that  we  as  re- 
cently as  December  thought  of  our- 
selves first.  I  hope  the  current  public 
outrage  has  taught  those  in  the  House 
who  repeatedly  attempt  to  increase 
pay  and  benefits  in  a  back  door 
maimer  a  lesson— that  lesson  being 
that  the  public  will  realize,  and  will 
not  stand  for,  such  behavior,  and  cer- 
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talnly  wiU  not  place  its  trust  in  public 
officials  who  engage  in  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Dyson). 

Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
Schroeder)  which  would  repeal  the 
$75  per  day  tax  benefit  that  was  given 
to  Members  of  Congress  through  legis- 
lation adopted  last  December. 

The  questionable  nature  of  this  ben- 
efit is  illustrated  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  adopted.  A  rider  was 
added  to  HJl.  5159.  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Relief  Act  of  1981.  by  the 
Senate  after  it  passed  the  House. 
When  the  conference  report  came 
before  the  House  and  was  adopted, 
this  provision  had  not  even  been  print- 
ed. I  was  most  disturbed  that  this  took 
place  without  a  debate.  I  was  also  dis- 
turbed by  the  tactic  of  adding  a  rider 
that  was  not  related  in  any  way  to  the 
legislation  being  considered— it  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  black  lung  ben- 
efits bill  which  was  a  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  that  was  strongly 
endorsed  by  the  administration. 

In  my  opinion,  there  were  real  prob- 
lems in  passing  legislation  of  this  sort. 
If  the  Members  of  Congress  feel  they 
need  a  pay  raise  we  should  have  a 
public,  recorded  vote  on  the  issue.  In 
this  regard,  I  cosponsored  legislation 
which  would  prevent  this  maneuver 
from  occurring  in  the  future.  House 
Joint  Resolution  345  would  require 
the  Speaker  or  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priate committee  to  give  notification, 
on  the  floor  of  the  House,  of  consider- 
ation of  any  bill  or  resolution  affecting 
compensation  or  outside  earned 
income  of  Members  of  Congress.  Fur- 
thermore. I  cosponsored  H.R.  5329 
which  would  rescind  recent  changes  in 
the  Black  Lung  Benefits  Relief  Act 
concerning  tax  deductions  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

With  this  Congress  asking  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  tighten  their  belts  in 
order  to  narrow  the  Federal  deficit, 
the  $75  per  day  tax  benefit  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  was  not  only  ill-timed 
but  entirely  inappropriate. 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the 
motion  to  instruct  House  conferees  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tion to  repeal  the  $75  per  day  tax  de- 
duction for  Members  of  Congress. 

Tax  laws  that  unfairly  benefit  one 
group  over  another  must  be  eliminat- 
ed, so  that  all  Americans  pay  their  fair 
share  in  taxes.  Accordingly,  I  strongly 
disapprove  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  rulings  that  permit  Members 
of  Congress  to  deduct  what  many  tax- 
payers would  consider  unreasonable 
and  unwarranted  amounts  from  their 
taxable  income  without  any  sort  of 
verification.  Shortly  after  these  regu- 
lations were  issued.  I  wrote  a  letter  to 
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the  IRS  to  express  my  opposition,  and 
pledged  to  only  deduct  those  expenses 
I  actually  incur.  Since  I  live  in  Dela- 
ware, and  not  in  Washington,  my 
actual  expenses  have  been  and  contin- 
ue to  be  below  the  old  $3,000  limit.  I 
would  like  to  include  the  letter  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

jMruAKT  22. 1982. 
Hon.  Roscoi  L.  EooKH. 

CommUrloner,  Internal  Revenue  Servioe, 
1111  CoTutitution  Avenue,  NW..  Waah- 
ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  ComossioiixR:  All  agencies  sod 
departmenU  of  the  federal  government,  in- 
cluding the  IJI.S..  must  Join  In  our  efforU 
to  narrow  the  federal  budget  deficit. 

Congress  especially  must  set  an  example 
and  show  leadership  in  our  vital  plans  to 
achieve  economic  recovery.  Like  everybody 
else,  reasonable  tax  deductions  for  expenses 
incurred  on  the  Job  should  be  permitted  for 
Members  of  Congress.  However,  the  tax  de- 
duction regulations  the  I.R.S.  issued  last 
week  create  the  potential  for  abuse  and  run 
counter  to  our  efforts  to  be  fair  and  equita- 
ble in  achieving  economic  recovery.  The  poa- 
sibUity  that,  under  this  new  plan,  a  Member 
of  Congress  could  deduct  up  to  t75.(N)  a  day 
would  demonstrate  extremely  poor  leader- 
ship. I  firmly  oppose  these  regulations. 

I  for  one,  intend  to  deduct  only  those  ex- 
penses actually  incurred,  and  will  reject  the 
loopholes  created  by  the  recent  LRS.  regu- 
lations. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Evahb,  Jr., 
Member  of  Congrest. 

Members  of  Congress  should  not  be 
discriminated  against  by  our  tax  poli- 
cies, but  neither  should  they  unfairly 
benefit  from  them.  In  order  to  deal 
fairly  with  this  entire  issue  of  congres- 
sional salaries,  tax  treatment,  and 
limits  on  outside  earnings,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  H.R.  6136,  the  Omnibus 
Congressional  Compensation  Reform 
Act  of  1982. 

This  legislation  would  repeal  the  $75 
per  day  deduction  so  that  Members 
are  treated  like  any  other  American 
taxpayer.  In  addition,  the  bill  assures 
that  no  change  in  salaries,  tax  treat- 
ment or  limits  on  outside  earnings  for 
Congressmen  will  become  effective 
until  after  the  congressional  election 
following  the  change.  And  finally,  any 
change  of  this  nature  must  be  ap- 
proved by  a  recorded  vote  in  Congress, 
in  order  to  make  the  record  clear. 

As  elected  representatives  of  the 
people,  we  have  an  obligation  to  show 
leadership  as  individuals,  and  as  an  in- 
stitution. Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  support  of  this 
motion  to  eliminate  the  $75  per  day 
tax  deduction  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress.* 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Utah.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  express  my  support  for  the  Schroe- 
der amendment  to  repeal  Congress  $75 
per  day  income  tax  deduction.  It  was  a 
terrible  mistake  in  the  first  place  for 
some  of  the  House  leadership  to  con- 
spire to  sUp  this  additional  tax  deduc- 
tion  past   the   Congress   while   most 
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Members  were  unaware  of  what  they 
were  voting  on. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we  in  Congress 
should  be  treated  Just  lllLe  any  other 
UJ8.  taxpayer.  Therefore,  I  first  voted 
for  Congressmsm  Mters'  motion  that 
would  have  repealed  both  the  $75  a 
day  deduction  and  the  $3,000  a  year 
blanket  deduction.  Congren  should  be 
subjected  to  the  same  tax  laws  as  aU 
other  citizens. 

During  this  time  of  economic  hard- 
ship for  so  many.  Congress  needs  to 
set  an  example  of  fiscal  restraint.  If 
we  in  Congress  really  wanted  to  send  a 
positive  signal  to  the  Nation,  we  could 
cut  out  own  salaries.  One  of  my  first 
actions  last  year  as  a  Congressman  was 
to  introduce  a  bill  to  reduce  Congress- 
men's salaries  by  8  percent. 

In  an  effort  to  show  spending  re- 
straint. I  have  returned  approximately 
$70,000  of  my  1981  congressional  ex- 
pense allotment  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
This  $70,000  is,  of  course.  $10,000  more 
than  I  earned  as  a  Congressman  last 
year. 

I  was  able  to  return  the  $70,000  by 
limiting  the  size  and  salaries  of  my 
staff,  and  by  reducing  the  amount 
spent  on  official  expenses  for  travel 
and  purchase  of  office  supplies. 

Almost  all  segments  of  society  are 
being  asked  to  reduce  their  depend- 
ence on  the  Federal  Treasury.  Con- 
gress should  not  be  exempt  from  tight- 
ening its  own  belt.  If  Congress 
preaches  the  need  to  cut  Government 
spending,  then  we  here  on  Capitol  Hill 
should  also  be  willing  to  subject  our- 
selves to  a  program  of  fiscal  austeri- 
ty.* 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  of  the  few  Con- 
gressmen who  originally  voted  against 
the  $75  per  day  tax  break,  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  the  Schroeder 
amendment  before  us  today  which  will 
instruct  the  conferees  on  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  to 
repeal  this  "windfall"  tax  break.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  frus- 
tration at  the  "back  door"  method 
used  to  initiate  that  tax  provision,  and 
my  strong  opposition  to  this  body 
agreeing  to  such  a  provision  while  in 
the  same  breath  asking  the  rest  of  the 
Nation  to  tighten  its  belt  to  help  turn 
this  economy  around. 

By  adopting  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  to  instruct,  we 
may  be  able  to  return  to  the  provisions 
which  were  in  place  prior  to  the  black 
lung  vote,  and  the  Wajrs  and  Means 
Committee  will  then  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  address  the  question  of  Mem- 
bers' benefits  in  an  open  and  above- 
board  manner. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment.* 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  Schroeder  motion  to  instruct 
conferees  on  the  question  of  the 
repeal  of  the  Members'  special  tax  de- 
duction. 


,As  my  colleagues  know,  the  Senate 
added  a  provision  to  the  fiscal  year 
1982  urgent  ;  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill  which  repeals  the  special  tax 
deduction  that  Members  of  Congress 
may  claim  for  living  expenses  in 
Washington.  The  Senate  provision 
would  reinsUtute  the  $3,000  limit  on 
tax  deductions  for  the  Washington 
living  expenses  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  $3,0001  limit  has  been  In  effect 
for  almost  3Q  years.  It  may  need  to  be: 
modified  to  better  reflect  the  financial 
realities  tha(t  confront  Members  of 
Congress,  but  such  modification 
should  not  have  been  made  in  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done  last  year. 
The  changes  that  were  made  last  De- 
cember were  ill-advised  in  both  their 
timing  and  their  scope  and  I  believe 
that  they  iiould  be  repealed.  The 
motion  to  instruction  conferees  will 
put  the  House  on  record  as  favoring 
that  repeal. 

We  have  a  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  that  has  the  expertise  to  ad- 
dress the  ta(x  deduction  question.  By 
repealing  tbe  special  deduction  ap- 
proved last  Jear  we  can  give  that  com- 
mittee the  opportunity  to  consider 
this  issue  ill  a  thorough  and  dispas- 
sionate mariner.  We  can  debate  the 
work  of  that  committee  fairly  and 
openly  on  the  House  floor.  That  is  the 
procedure  we  should  follow  today,  and 
it  has  been  ttiy  consistent  belief  that  it 
is  the  procedure  that  we  should  have 
followed  last  year. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  approve  the 
motion  to  Instruct  offered  by  Con- 
gresswomaniScHHOEDER.* 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  sponsor  of  legislation  to 
repeal  the  provision  in  the  Black  Lung 
Benefits  Relief  Act  of  1981  which 
amounts  to  a  standard  deduction  for 
business  expenses  each  day  the  Con- 
gress is  in  ^ssion,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Schrottder  motion  to  instruct 
House  conferees  to  insist  upon  repeal- 
ing the  automatic,  $75  per  day  busi- 
ness-related deduction  allowed  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  The  Senate  has  al- 
ready restored  the  $3,000  limit  with  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  5922,  the  supple- 
mental appfopriations  bill. 

While  some  legitimate  argiunents 
can  be  madb  for  living  expense  deduc- 
tions for  a Tsecond  home,  few  in  Con- 
gress can  jijstlf  y  the  method  employed 
at  the  closf  of  the  first  session  to  ac- 
complish ttiis.  These  changes  were 
made  withbut  a  recorded  vote;  and 
were  attached  to  unrelated  legislation 
by  the  Hou^e  leadership. 

Congress  must  act  quickly  to  restore 
the  faith  of  the  American  people  in 
their  repr«sentatives.  Americans  are 
angry  and  disillusioned  by  the  tax  ex- 
emption loembers  voted  for  a  Wash- 
ington second  home.  By  acting  now  to 
instruct  tMe  conferees  to  repeal  this 
provision,  we  can  help  restore  the  con- 
fidence of  the  American  people  in  the 
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integrity  of  the  Ifouse  of  Representa- 
tives. 


We  all  recall  that  the  House  v 
proved  this  corftroversial  provision 
in  a  much-needed 
the  black  limg  bene- 
fits bill.  The  leaidership  remains  re- 
sponsible for  attaching  this  objection- 
able provision  as  a  rider  to  the  black 
lung  benefits  legislation.  This  tech- 
nique was  unfair  to  those  Members, 
like  myself,  who  supported  the  black 
lung  benefits  mieasure  on  its  own 
merit.  It  was  most  unfortimate  that 
the  Speaker  did  not  offer  a  recorded 
vote  on  this  taxation  rider. 

Members  should  support  the  Schroe- 
der motion,  as  ai^  official  objection  to 
the  modus  operandi,  and  the  subter- 
fuge involved  in  jits  passage.  It  is  in- 
cumbent on  Members  to  show  the 
people  of  this  Nation  that  we  want 
open  and  proper  procedures  as  well  as 
full  accountabilltir  on  these  issues. 

In  addition.  I  lu>pe  Congress  will  ap- 
prove House  Resolution  339  to  pre- 
clude a  repetition  of  such  actions,  and 
insure  that  dec^ions  involving  con- 
gressional benefi  a  are  made  with  the 
full  understanding  of  our  Members. 
Legislation  shoul  1  be  enacted  prompt- 
ly to:  I 

Require  that  a  recorded  vote  be 
taken  on  any  billor  resolution  that  ad- 
Justs  the  rate  of  )pay  for  Members,  af- 
fects the  limitations  on  outside  earn- 
ings, or  provides  Meml>ers  with  income 
tax  credits  or  dequctions; 

Provide  that  siich  changes  in  com- 
pensation be  thejonly  item  considered: 
and 

Provide  that  aiky  changes  in  compen- 
sation enacted  (in  only  become  effec- 
tive in  the  Coqgress  following  their 
enactment. 

The  salary  of  I  this  Job  is  known  at 
the  time  an  individual  becomes  a  can- 
didate; therefore,  I  have  always  been 
opposed  and  voted  against  the  proce- 
dure of  allowing  Congressmen  to  raise 
their  own  salaries  during  a  current 
term  of  office  ^en  though  this  con- 
troversial matter  is  not  a  salary  in- 
crease it  is  viewed  as  such  by  the  gen- 
eral public.  I  ^  ready  to  support 
stringent  reforms  which  will  clearly 
indicate  to  the  ^national  constituency 
represented  by  the  Congress  that  this 
body  is  not  only  responsive  but  respon- 
sible as  well.* 

•  Mrs.  SCHNE^ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  my  intention  to  vote  against  order- 
ing the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  by  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana. The  genUeman's  motion  will 
allow  deductions  to  Members  far  In 
excess  of  the  $9,000  allowed  prior  to 
the  unf  ortimatq  changes  in  tax  status 
made  in  December. 

It  is  importanft  that  this  body  cease 
trying   to   increase   its  compensation 


through  procecural  votes 


subterfuge.     If 
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outside  earnings,  or  any  other  aspect 
of  compensation,  then  we  must  ad- 
dress the  issue  squarely  and  via  a 
clear,  unambiguous  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  object  here  today  is 
to  roll  back  the  shameful  back-door 
action  of  the  House  last  December. 
The  way  to  do  this  is  to  vote  against 
ordering  the  previous  question  and  for 
a  motion  to  Instruct  the  conferees  to 
recede  in  amendment  No.  62  in  the 
Senate  bill,  which  repeals  these 
changes. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  wants 
Congressmen  to  deduct  any  living  ex- 
penses in  Washington  on  the  basis 
that  our  expenses  here  are  "business" 
expenses  and  ought  to  be  deducted 
Just  like  any  other  "businessman's." 
Unfortunately,  the  expenses  which 
could  be  deducted  under  the  gentle- 
man's theory  may  very  well  far  and 
away  exceed  any  reasonable  bounds. 
Such  possibilities  at  least  deserve  a 
comprehensive  hearing  and  a  clear 
vote— not  an  obscure  procedural  ma- 
neuver. 

The  American  people  feel  that  this 
is  an  inappropriate  time  for  Members 
of  Congress  to  expand  their  compensa- 
tion, and  I  agree  with  them.  I  urge  aU 
my  colleagues  to  vote  against  ordering 
the  previous  question  and  for  instruct- 
ing the  conferees  to  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  to  do  away  with 
last  December's  boondoggles.* 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  strongly  oppose  the  motion  to  in- 
struct the  House  conferees  on  H.R. 
5922.  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  with  respect  to  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment  relating  to  the  de- 
duction for  Members  of  Congress. 

As  I  advised  the  House  this  morning, 
I  have  introduced  legislation,  H.R. 
6550,  which  includes  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt  through 
August  12,  1982.  and  which  modifies 
the  tax  treatment  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress enacted  last  year.  Specifically, 
H.R.  6550,  would  repeal  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to 
prescribe  the  $75/$50  a  day  rule  which 
has  generated  so  much  controversy, 
and  would  reimpose  the  prior  $3,000 
limitation  on  the  deduction  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  effective  for  1982 
only.  Effective  January  1.  1983.  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  will  be  permitted  to 
deduct  all  ordinary  and  necessary  busi- 
ness expenses  in  Washington.  D.C..  as 
long  as  they  substantiate  those  ex- 
penses like  any  other  taxpayer.  This 
provision  was  made  prospective  and 
applicable  to  the  new  98th  Congress 
due  to  the  criticism  that  any  change  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  not  apply  to  the  same 
Congress  in  which  a  Member  was 
elected. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  my  opposi- 
tion to  the  motion  to  instruct  the  con- 
ferees and  the  purpose  of  my  introduc- 
tion of  H.R.  6550  derives  from  my  sin- 
cere   concern    for   the    constitutional 


prerogatives  of  this  body  with  respect 
to  the  origination  of  revenue-raising 
legislation.  The  Proxmlre  amendment 
is  a  Senate-originated  revenue  provi- 
sion, attached  to  an  appropriation  bill, 
and  violates  the  prerogatives  reserved 
to  the  House  of  Representatives  under 
the  origination  clause  of  article  I.  sec- 
tion 7.  By  addressing  the  issue  of  the 
tax  treatment  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  H.R.  6550,  which  is  a  House- 
originated  revenue  bill,  I  am  confident 
that  the  concerns  expressed  by  many 
Members  of  Congress  with  the 
changes  made  last  year,  can  be  ade- 
quately addressed  and.  at  the  same 
time,  the  constitutional  prerogatives 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can 
be  fully  protected.  For  these  reasons,  I 
oppose  the  motion  to  instruct  the 
House  conferees  with  respect  to  the 
deduction  for  Members  of  Congress.* 
•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Schroeder  amend- 
ment to  instruct  the  conferees  on  H.R. 
5922  to  accept  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  repealing  for  1982  the  living 
expense  'Tax  deduction  approved  by 
Congress  last  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  public  opinion  polls 
have  shown  consistently  in  recent 
years  that  the  American  people  do  not 
have  a  great  deal  of  faith  in  Congress 
as  an  institution.  We  may  question 
why  this  is  so,  since  all  of  us  try  to  do 
the  Job  we  were  elected  to  do  to  the 
best  of  our  ability  and  in  the  public  in- 
terest. 

But  we  do  not  have  to  look  any  fur- 
ther than  the  way  we  enact  increases 
in  congressional  pay  and  benefits  to 
see  one  principal  reason  for  the  pub- 
lic's disdain.  Almost  without  excep- 
tion, pay  and  benefit  increases  are  en- 
acted in  the  dead  of  night  or  buried  in 
continuing  resolutions  or  nongermane 
bills.  It  is  as  if  we  believe  that  if  we  do 
our  business  that  way.  the  American 
people  will  not  find  out  what  we  are 
up  to. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  feel,  and  per- 
haps righly  so.  that  the  old  $3,000 
limit,  enacted  30  years  ago,  needs  revi- 
son.  But  let  us  have  the  courage  to 
standup  and  change  the  limit  openly, 
if  that  is  the  will  of  the  House.  Let  us 
come  to  grips  with  the  fact  that  we 
made  a  serious  mistake  last  December, 
wipe  the  slate  clean  and  go  back  to  the 
old  limit.  If  we  want  to  change  the 
limit,  let  us  do  so  by  a  separate,  re- 
corded vote,  so  the  people  of  this 
country  can  see  where  we  stand. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  legislation  to 
repeal  the  tax  break  enacted  last  year, 
I  applaud  the  Senate  vote  to  restore 
the  old  limit,  and  I  appeal  to  my  col- 
leagues to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
accept  the  Senate  language.  We  must 
send  a  signal  to  the  American  people 
that  we  are  not  willing  to  feather  our 
own  nest  while  all  others  are  being 
asked  to  tighten  their  belts.* 

•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  voice  to  the  debate 


today  on  the  issue  of  special  tax  deduc- 
tior\s  allowed  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Last  year  my  vote  supported  the  pas- 
sage of  the  infamous  black  lung  bill 
which  served  as  the  unlikely  vehicle 
for  instructions  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service.  The  instuctions  were  not 
our  of  line,  calling  for  "appropriate 
amounts"  to  be  set  as  allowable  tax  de- 
ductions for  business  expenses  for 
Members  of  Congress  while  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  The  IRS  decision  to  allow 
$75  per  day  in  undocumented  expenses 
as  the  deductions  was  out  of  line,  and 
I  joined  other  Members  of  the  House 
in  sponsoring  legislation  that  would 
eliminate  the  $75  decision  and  go  back 
to  the  old  $3,000  deduction  limit  that 
hswl  been  in  effect  since  1952. 

My  income  tax  return  for  1981  did 
not  take  advantage  of  any  of  the  auto- 
matic deductions  available  under  the 
IRS  decision. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind 
that  the  House  should  join  the  Senate 
in  voting  to  rescind  the  $75  per  day  de- 
duction. While  the  old  $3,000  limit  is 
out  of  date,  it  is  the  benchmark  to 
which  we  should  return.  From  this 
point  Congress  can  address  the  issue 
honestly  and  openly  in  the  future.* 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the 
amendment  and  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  Schroeder). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  aimounced  that 
the  noes  appear  to  have  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  356,  nays 
43,  not  voting  33,  as  follows: 


(RoU  No.  135] 

YEAS— 356 

AdcUbbo 

Bennett 

Carney 

Aluka 

Bereuter 

ChappeU 

AlbosU 

Bethune 

Chappie 

Alexander 

BeviU 

Cheney 

Anderson 

BlasKl 

Chiabolm 

Andrews 

Bingham 

Clauaen 

Annunzio 

Bliley 

Clay 

Anthony 

Bocgs 

CUncer 

Applegate 

Boland 

CoaU 

Archer 

Boner 

Coelho 

Aspin 

Bonior 

Coleman 

AUlnson 

BonlLer 

Collin*  (n.) 

AuColn 

Bouquard 

ColUni  (TX) 

BafalU 

Bowen 

ConaUe 

BaUey  (MO) 

Brlnlcley 

Corcoran 

Bailey  (PA) 

Brodhead 

Coyne.  James 

Barnard 

Brooks 

Coyne.  William 

Barnes 

Broomfield 

Craig 

Beard 

Brown  (CO) 

D' Amour* 

Bedell 

BroyhiU 

Daniel.  Dan 

BeUenson 

Burton.  Phillip 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Benedict 

Byron 

Dannemeyer 

Benjamin 

Campbell 

Daschle 

13050 


IielADd 

Davit  Jacob* 

Deekard  Jeffords 

Ddhnn  Jenkins 

DeNanUs  Johnston 

DeiTlek  Jones  (TN) 

Derwtnskl  Kastenmeler 

Dleka  Kaaen 

Dtntell  Kemp 

Doanelljr  Kennelly 

Dorian  Kildee 

Douctaerty  Kocoviek 

Dewdy  Kramer 

Downey  Uuomanlno 
Duncan 
Dunn 

Owyor  Leach 
Leath 

LeBouUlUer 
Lee 

I  (CA)  Lehman 

I  (OK)  Leiand 
Lent 
Levltas 
Loeffler 

■rdahl  Lone  (LA) 

■itel  LoncOCD) 

■vans  (DC)  Lott 

■vans  (OA)  Lowry  (WA) 

KIA)  Lilian 
KIN) 

Fsalo  Markey 

Fiedler  Marks 

Fields  Martenee 

Flndley  Marriott 

Fish  Martin  (IL) 

FIthlan  Matsui 

nippo  Mattox 

FlMlo  Mavroules 

FocUetU  MaooU 

Ftoley  McClory 

Ford  (TN)  MeCoUum 

Forsyttae  MeCurdy 

Fountain  McDonald 

Fowler  MeEwen 

Frank  McOrath 

Frost  McHuch 

Tuvtm  McKinney 

Oarda  Mica 

Oaydos  Michel 

Oeidenson  Mikulskl 

Oephardt  Miller  (CA) 

Oilman  Miller  (OB) 

Gingrich  MineU 

OUckman  Miniah 

Ooodlinc  MltcheU  (MD) 

Gore  MltcheU  (NT) 

Gradison  Moakley 

Oramm  Moffett 

Gray  Molinart 

Green  Mollohan 

Oren  Montcomery 

Ounderson  Moore 

Hagedom  Moorhead 

HaU  (OH)  Morrison 

Hall.  Ralph  MotU 

Hall.  Sara  Murphy 

BamOton  Napier 
Hammerschmidt  Natcher 

Hanee  Neal 

I  (ID)  Nelligaa 

I  (HT)  Nelson 

Harkin  Nichols 

Hartnett  Nowak 

Hatcher  O'Brien 

Hawkins  Oakar 

Heckler  Oberstar 

Hefner  Obey 

Heftel  Ottinger 

Bendon  Oxley 

Bertel  Panetu 

Hightower  Parrls 

Biler  Pashayan 

Billis  Patman 

Holland  Patterson 

HoUenbeck  Paul 

Holt  Pease 

Hopkins  Pepper 

Howard  Perkins 

Hoyer  Petri 

Hubbard  Peyser 

Buekaby  Pickle 

Hughes  Price 

Bunter  Pritehard 

Butto  Pursell 


QuiUen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KB) 

Roberts  (8D> 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santtnl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 


Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuraway 

Shuster 

Snjander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

SUton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Trailer 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 
.  Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zatilockl 

ZeferetU 


Badham 

Breaux 

Butler 

Carman 

Conte 

CoughUn 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

delaOaiza 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

E^rlenbom 

Ford  (MI) 

Frenzel 


Blanchard 

Boiling 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Conyers 

Courter 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Doman 
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dibbons 
C  onzalez 
Horton 
Byde 
Jeffries 
J^nes  (NO 
Jk>ne8  (OK) 
idness 


Murtha 

Myers 

Porter 

Range! 

RoetenkowsU 

Roybal 

Savage 

Schulze 

Shannon 

Smith  (OR) 

SUiddi 

Williams  (MT) 

Young  (FL) 


VOTING 

Oreler 

Oymally 

Fary 

Fenwlck 

Feiraro 

Glnn 

( roldwater 

( frisham 

( ruarlnl 

I  Dwery  (CA) 

^ungren 

D  1400 
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McClOBkey 

Rhodes 

Rose 

Rousselot 

Smith  (PA) 

Stanton 

Thomas 

Trible 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

Young  (AK) 


So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The    result 


of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  atabve  recorded. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
the  motion  offered  by 
Indiana    (Mr. 


question  is  oi| 

the    gentleman    from 

Myers),  as  an  ended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  i  empore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appe  tred  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  an|d  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  Was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  378,  nays 
7,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 
I  RoU  No.  136] 
YEAS— 378 


Addabbo 


AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

'»«<'>»^?" 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrtnUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 


1  Irown  (CO) 

llroyhlU 

1  lurton.  Phillip 

1  lyron 

( Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

( :happle 

( :heney 

( :hisholm 

I  Hauaen 

<  Hay 

I  ninger 

I  :oats 

( ;oelho 

I  Pieman 

I  ;ollins  (IL) 

I  rollins  (TX> 

I  :onable 

I  Corcoran 

I  ;oughlin 

I  U>yne.  James 

I  ?rane,  Daniel 

:  >' Amours 

:  Janlel,  Dan 

:  Janlel.  R.  W. 

>aiuiemeyer 

Daschle 

}aub 

}avls 

le  la  Garza 

Seckard 

Selltuns 

derrick 

3icks 

Donnelly 

Morgan 

tJougherty 
iwdy 


pov 


Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FssceU 

Fuio 

Fenwlck 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Flthian 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oarcla 


Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Oephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oingiich 

OUckman 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Oimderaon 

Bagedom 
'  HaU  (OH) 

BaU.  Ralph 

BaU.  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Bansen(UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 
.  Bertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillla 

HoUand 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 
,  Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hucluby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

I^gomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUller 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 


Butler 
Conte 
Ford(TN) 


;iL) 

NO 

NY) 


Madigati 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlen^ 

Marriott 

Martin 

Martin 

Martin 

Matsui  I 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazsoll 

McClorr 

McCk>Uiim 

McCurty 

McDad(! 

McDoniild 

McBweii 

McOralh 

McBugl  1 

McKlniiey 

Mica 

Michel 

MIkulsli 

MUler  ( CA) 

MUler  ( DH) 

MineU 

lilinish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffetl 

MoUnaii 

MoUohi  m 

Montgc  mery 

Moore 

Moorht  ad 

Morria<ii 

Mottl 

Murph;r 

Murthi 

Myers 

Napier 

Natche  r 

Neal 

Nelliga^ 

Nelson 

NIchoU 

Nowak 

O-Briei  1 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panettii 

Parris 

Pashas  ui 

Patmaii 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkinii 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchird 

Pursell 

QuUlei 

RahaU 

RaUsbick 

Ratchiord 

Reguli 

Reuse 

Rhode; 

RIchm  >nd 

RInald) 

Ritter 

Roberi  I  (KS) 

Robert  I  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemc^- 
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Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Helton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OB) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WUson 

Winn 

Wtrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 


NArS-7 

Gonz^ez 
Savage 
WUUai  IS  (MT) 


Young  (AK> 


June  9,  1982 
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Brown  (OH) 

Doman 

Lungren 

Burgener 

Dreier 

McCloskey 

Burton.  John 

Dymally 

Rangel 

Conyers 

Edwards  (CA) 

Rodlno 

Courter 

Emerson 

Rose 

Coyne,  WUUam 

Fary 

Rousselot 

Craig 

Santini 

Oane.  PhUlp 

Gliui 

Smith  (PA) 

Crockett 

Goldwater 

Stanton 

DeNardls 

Grisham 

Thomas 

Derwlnski 

Ouarlnl 

Trible 

Dickinson 

Hawkins 

DingeU 

Jones  (NO 

WiUlams  (OH) 

Dixon 

Lowery  (CA) 

D  1415 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  conferees: 

Messrs.  Whitteh,  Boland,  Natcher, 
Smith  of  Iowa,  Addabbo,  Long  of 
Maryland,  Yates,  Roybal.  Bevill, 
Benjamin,  Fazio,  Conte,  McDade,  Ed- 
wards of  Alabama,  Myers,  Miller  of 
Ohio,  CouGHLiN,  and  Young  of  Flori- 
da. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION    TO    FILE    CONFER- 
ENCE   REPORT    ON    H.R.    5922, 
URGENT     SUPPLEMENTAL     AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1982 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  midnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  5922)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,   1982.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The    SPEAKEai    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
There  was  no  objection. 


VANDALISM  AT  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COMPUTER  FACILITY 

(Mr.  SKELTON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  )^^ 

Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
fall  the  Wall  Street  Journal  ran  a 
front  page  story  reporting  acts  of  van- 
dalism and  threats  of  sabotage  at  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  main 
computer  facility  in  Baltimore.  In  De- 
cember, the  Oeneral  Accounting 
Office  reported  45  acts  of  apparent 
vandalism  inside  the  Social  Security 
Administration's  automated  data  proc- 
essing secure  area  since  1977.  It  has 
now  come  to  my  attention  that  the 
GAO  will  soon  be  releasing  another 
report  citing  further  incidents  of  com- 
puter tampering. 

Today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  mandatory  minimum  jail  sen- 
tence for  anyone  convicted  of  destroy- 
ing, altering,  or  abusing  social  security 
computers  or  related  equipment.  My 
bill  would  require  a  minimum  sentence 
of  3  to  10  years  without  parole  and  a 
fine  up  to  $50,000  for  anyone  found 


guilty  of  causing  more  than  $500  in 
damage,  alteration  or  abuse  of  vital 
social  secruity  computer  equipment 
and  related  support  systems.  We  must 
act  now  to  prevent  an  incident  that 
could  bring  the  entire  social  security 
computer  system  down.  Guaranteeing 
the  security  of  these  computers— guar- 
anteeing the  benefits  of  American 
workers,  retirees,  and  disabled,  is  our 
responsibility.  We  must  have  a  law  to 
stop  destruction  of  social  security  com- 
puters. 

The  data  processing  operation  of  the 
S<x:ial  Security  Administration  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Records 
are  maintained  on  over  200  million 
Americans  and  benefits  are  paid  to 
over  36  million  people.  Damage  to  the 
social  security  computer  system  could 
Jeopardize  the  benefits  of  every  Ameri- 
can who  has  ever  paid  into  the  system. 
We  cannot  afford  this  risk.  The  retire- 
ment security  of  almost  every  Ameri- 
can is  at  stake. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
cosponsoring  this  bill. 


COMMUNICA^nON  FROM  THE 
HON.  LEON  E.  PANETTA. 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Honorable  Leon 
E.  Panetta: 

Congress  or  the  TTHmD  Statks. 

House  or  Repmsertattves. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  8.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neux,  Jr., 
Speaker,  V.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Inside  Mail 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  Paragraph  two  (2)  of  House  Rule  L 
(SO),  this  is  to  notify  you  that  an  employee 
of  mine  was  served  with  a  subpoena  on  June 
8.  1982  to  testify  in  AFL-CIO  v.  Gorsuch, 
Civil  Action  No.  81-1195,  an  a(n.ion  pending 
In  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  return  date  on 
the  subpoena  is  presently  June  9,  1982.  The 
subpoena  csiOs  for  testimony  related  to  the 
official  ftmctions  of  the  House. 

After  I  have  reviewed  the  matter  and 
make  the  necesaaary  determinations  imder 
Paragraph  three  (3)  of  Rule  L  (50).  I  wlU 
communicate  them  to  you. 
Sincerely, 

Leon  E.  Pametta, 
MeTnber  of  Conffress. 


COMMONSENSE  ECONOMICS 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
congressional  budget  problems  should 
serve  as  a  lesson. 

The  question  is  not  Just  whether 
Congress  wiU  adopt  a  budget,  but 
whether  Congress  will  adopt  a  realistic 
and  workable  1983  budget  that  honest- 
ly reflects  the  realities  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  and  the  chief  priorities 
of  the  American  people. 


When  the  1982  Reagan  budget  was 
adopted,  it  forecast  a  Federal  deficit  of 
$40  bUlion.  Today  the  Federal  deficit 
has  ballooned  to  an  astounding  $120 
billion.  The  disparity  between  what 
was  predicted  and  the  reality  of  the 
problem  has  contributed  immeasur- 
ably to  our  economic  woes  today. 

This  year,  America  needs  a  common- 
sense  Federal  budget,  not  one  that  is 
purely  wishful  thinking.  We  cannot 
pretend  that  everything  is  Just  fine, 
and  base  our  crucial  budgetary  deci- 
sions on  untenable  and  overly  optimis- 
tic projections  about  the  performance 
of  the  economy.  Congress  must  temper 
Reaganomics  and  ground  our  budget 
actions  in  the  reality  of  the  current  re- 
cession. We  cannot  afford  another 
meaningless  budget  like  the  one  in 
effect  for  1982.  The  financial  markets 
and  the  American  worker  would  be 
best  served  if  we  admit  the  errors  of 
existing  economic  and  monetary  poli- 
cies. What  is  most  important  is  not  to 
identify  scapegoats  but— instead— to 
address  the  basic  problems  of  our 
economy  today. 

One  of  the  most  glaring  incongru- 
ities in  the  1982  Federal  budget  is  the 
projection  about  unemployment.  The 
1982  Reagan  budget  assumed  imem- 
ployment  would  be  7.2  percent  this 
year  and  it  is  now  at  a  record  high  9.5 
percent.  Similarly,  the  1983  budget  as- 
sumes an  unemployment  rate  of  7.9 
percent.  Those  figures  were  inaccurate 
long  before  the  predictions  were  made. 

Indeed,  the  skyrocketing  unemploy- 
ment is  one  of  the  most  tragic  remind- 
ers of  the  ineffectiveness  of  the  ad- 
ministration's economic  policies  and 
the  "Alice-in-Wonderland"  q^irit  of 
White  House  budget  planning. 

One  of  the  painful  truths  about 
today's  official  imemplojrment  figures 
is  that  they  hide  more  than  they 
show.  Pockets  of  unemployment, 
much  higher  than  the  national  fig- 
ures, exist  in  all  parts  of  the  country. 
In  some  Industries,  Joblessness  is  as 
high  as  70  to  80  percent.  There  is  also 
a  disturbing  increase  in  the  number  of 
woiiLers  who  are  so  discouraged,  so 
broken  in  dignity  and  spirit,  that  they 
are  no  longer  loolLing  for  work. 

Minnesota,  through  good  fortune, 
has  had  lower  unemployment  than  the 
rest  of  the  Nation.  Today  Minnesota's 
Jobless  figures  trail  the  national  rate 
and  are  lower  than  the  double-digit 
rate  recorded  in  20  States. 

But  even  In  Minnesota  there  is  great 
suffering.  Nearly  250.000  people 
cannot  find  work.  Unemployment 
rates  that  were  unacceptable  Just  a 
few  years  ago  are  now  the  norm.  In 
some  parts  of  the  State,  unemploy- 
ment is  far  worse  than  the  national  av- 
erage. In  the  Twin  Cities,  auto  woricers 
are  facing  the  severest  hardships  in 
years,  with  54  percent  out  of  work. 

For  blue-collar  workers,  the  Jobless 
rate  is  13.7  percent.  Minnesota's  Iron 
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Range  has  been  devastated  by  the  re- 
cession's Impact  on  the  steel  industry. 
Some  10,000  steelworkers  in  the  State, 
about  70  percent  of  the  indiistry,  will 
be  laid  off  by  summer.  The  actual  un- 
employment for  construction  workers 
in  Minnesota  is  35  percent.  In  particu- 
lar crafts  and  geographical  areas,  un- 
enu>loyment  runs  at  50  percent.  70 
percent  and  more.  Around  Interna- 
tional Falls,  woodworkers  suffer  50 
percent  unemployment.  The  rate  is 
nearly  as  high  for  paperworkers  in 
Cloquet. 

Teenagers  always  have  a  tough  time 
finding  Jobs.  This  year,  with  the 
severe  reductions  in  youth  employ- 
ment and  training  programs  under  ad- 
ministration budget  cuts,  local  offi- 
cials across  the  country  recognize  that 
teenage  unemployment  will  become 
alanningly  high.  The  call  to  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  voluntarily  initiate  new 
programs  has  brought  some  response, 
and  these  businesses  deserve  praise. 
But  the  poor  performance  of  the  over- 
all economy  prevents  the  large-scale 
job  creation  that  is  needed. 

The  growing  number  of  bankrupt- 
cies, especially  in  small  businesses 
which  have  traditionally  provided  the 
majority  of  new  Jobs,  makes  the  reli- 
ance on  private  Industry  even  more 
tenuous.  The  tight  monetary  policy 
agreed  to  by  the  administration  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  result- 
ed in  high  interest  rates  which  have 
forced  many  small  and  family  owned 
businesses  to  go  bankrupt.  In  1980, 
there  were  11,742  banlcruptcies,  the 
second  highest  level  since  World  War 
n.  In  the  first  quarter  of  lt)82,  the 
news  is  even  worse.  Over  6,000  small 
businesses  have  gone  under  in  the  first 
months  of  this  year,  and  the  projected 
annual  level  is  23,000  bankruptcies, 
the  highest  since  1932.  The  reality  of 
what  is  happening  is  heart  wrenching. 
Small  farms  and  businesses  that  have 
been  in  families  for  generations  are 
being  lost  to  creditors. 

Despite  today's  recordbreaking  un- 
employment, the  truth  is  that  fewer 
people  are  eligible  for  less  help.  The 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
3.2  million  people  would  have  their  un- 
employment benefits  cut  or  eliminated 
in  fiscal  1983  as  a  result  of  changes 
proposed  imder  the  administration 
budget  cuts. 

Of  all  the  cuts,  perhaps  the  most 
ironic  was  the  firing  of  State  employ- 
ment counselors  who  help  the  unem- 
ployed find  Jobs.  With  15  million 
Americans  out  of  work,  the  White 
House  wanted  to  close  down  State  em- 
ployment offices  across  the  country 
and  take  away  the  valuable  job  service 
programs  that  matched  openings  with 
skills  and  kept  people  out  of  the  un- 
employment lines.  It  was  only  because 
of  the  strong  public  outcry  that  we 
were  able  to  force  the  White  House  to 
restore  the  funds  it  had  cut  from  em- 
ployment service  programs. 
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The  shor^ightedness  of  such  poli- 
cies is  obvious.  The  F*resident  himself 
has  pointed'  out  that  a  1-percent  jump 
in  the  imemployment  rate  raises  the 
Federal  deficit  by  more  than  $25  bil- 
lion because  of  lost  taxes  and  addition- 
al unemployment  benefits.  Yet  he  and 
his  supporters  continue  to  argue  that 
the  only  way  to  solve  our  economic  ills 
is  to  cut  uitemployment  benefits  even 
further. 

If  there  i«  to  be  any  relief  from  un- 
employment problems,  it  must  come 
from  Congk-ess.  Administration  offi- 
cials are  not  anxious  to  admit  that 
their  econapilc  policies  are  a  disaster. 
They  stublipmly  adhere  to  their  poli- 
cies of  tax  Cuts  for  the  wealthy,  exor- 
bitant Pentagon  spending,  and  high 
interest  rates.  They  refuse  to  exert  the 
economic  lettdership  necessary  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  recession-riddled 
economy.  Ejven  with  growing  evidence 
that  the  recession  is  deepening,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  accusing  the  media  of 
false  repor^g  when  they  carry  stories 
about  the!  serious  and  sometimes 
tragic  conapquences  of  his  economic 
policies.      i 

Over  the  I  next  months,  even  before 
Congress  mbkes  the  final  decisions  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  we  must  decide  that 
our  central  priority  is  to  boost  the 
economy.  Obngress  must  act  to  address 
these  very  real  needs  of  the  millions  of 
people  whoiare  unemployed. 

No  magioal  recovery  is  on  its  way. 
The  questlin  today  is  not  "when  will 
the  hoped  pTor  and  promised  recovery 
come,"  but;  "how  will  Congress  shape 
public  policy  to  spur  our  economy  and 
dig  our  waj  out  of  the  hole  our  econo- 
my Is  In." 

Mr.  Spetjker,  I  strongly  urge  that 
this  Congress  take  action  on  the  prob- 
lems that  wie  people  we  represent  are 
experiencing.  And  we  must  do  our  part 
to  help  restive  the  current  deep  reces- 
sion. 


.1 


PUBLIC  WORKS  PROJECTS 

(Mr.  CLI^GER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.)     f 

Mr.  CLIliGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  de- 
teriorated condition  of  our  public  Ih- 
frastructufle  demands  that  Congress 
address  t|ie  issue  in  a  forthright 
manner,  'the  following  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  states 
that  "whilf  almost  every  State  and  vir- 
tually all  ^ajor  companies  have  sepa- 
rate budfiets  for  their  building 
projects,  I  Government  construction 
and  pubtic  works  are  scattered 
throughoti.  the  Federal  budget." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  introduce  legisla- 
tion in  the  near  future  that  will  sepa- 
rate capital  investments  from  operat- 
ing expenses  in  the  Federal  budget.  A 
capital  binget  will  encourage  a  con- 
scious balancing  between  the  immedi- 
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ate  needs  and  lexpenses  of  Oovem- 
ment  and  the  long-term  demand  for 
investment  in  our  infrastructure. 

I  include  the  stforementioned  article 
from  the  Monitor  in  the  Record  bo 
that  my  colleagues  may  Judge  for 
themselves  the  need  for  such  legisla- 
tion: I 

RnsTT  Pn'ES,  Pitrd  Roads;  Why  Pubuc 
Works  Don't  Work 

(By  Jplia  Malone) 

In  Cleveland,  so^ie  residents  turn  on  the 
faucet  and  discover  the  water  no  longer 
rushes  out.  After  decades  of  neglect,  the 
city's  water  pipes  liave  built  up  a  thick  resi- 
due that  has  begun  to  slow  down  the  flow. 

Repairing  the  water  system  would  cost  at 
least  (600  million  during  the  next  10  years. 
The  total  bill  for  restoring  the  city's  public 
works  would  exceed  $1  billion. 

In  Albuquerque,  about  once  a  month  an- 
other sewer  line  cdllapses.  Built  after  World 
War  II  when  steel  was  scarce,  the  city's 
sewer  pipeline  is  made  of  concrete  which 
has  gradually  been  eaten  up  by  gases.  The 
city  plans  to  spend  $5  million  a  year  for 
piecemeal  repairs,  but  the  bill  for  replacing 
all  of  the  pipes  wotild  be  S200  million. 

Almost  half  of  the  560.000  bridges  in  the 
United  States  are  deficient  or  obsolete,  says 
a  new  U.S.  Department  of  Transportation 
study.  The  total  repair  bUl:  $47.56  billion. 

Such  cases  are  enly  part  of  the  evidence 
that  the  public  jworks  of  America  have 
fallen  into  a  state  ^f  decay. 

After  spending  a  year  gathering  nation- 
wide data  on  roads  and  services,  economist 
Pat  Choate  concludes  that  the  United 
States  would  hav«  to  spend  as  much  as  (3 
trillion  this  decade  just  to  maintain  today's 
public  service  lev^.  In  a  recent  report  pre- 
pared for  moderate  Republicans  known  as 
the  House  Wedndsday  Group,  he  says  the 
country  has  neglected  Its  capital  invest- 
ments. I 

WHXRE  THE  tS  TRILLION  WOULD  BE  SPENT 

The  United  States  would  have  to  spend  an 
estimated  $3  trillion  during  the  next  eight 
years  to  keep  ptblic  services  at  current 
levels,  says  Wafhington  economist  Pat 
Choate.  i 

Compiling  figurjbs  he  gathered  from  local. 
State,  and  Fe<ieral  Governments,  Mr. 
Choate  estimate  as  the  most  expensive 
items  to  repair  and  maintain: 

Highways  and  bridges  outside  of  urban 
areas— $1  trillion. 

C^ty  streets— $600  billion. 

Municipal  water  systems— $125  billion. 

Ports,  inland  waterways — $40  billion. 

Construct  and  renovate  up  to  3,000  pris- 
ons and  Jails— $15  liilllon. 

Water  pollution  controls  to  meet  current 
standards— $100  billion. 

Other  projects  include  public  libraries, 
schools,  universities,  fire-fighting  facilities, 
public  energy  plaats,  and  dams. 

"Clearly,  difficiilt  choices  are  in  store  for 
America's  publi^  leaders."  writes  Mr. 
Choate,  coauthor  of  the  book,  "America  in 
Ruins:  Beyond  the  Public  Works  Pork 
Barrel,"  and  an  afialyst  the  high-technology 
firm  TRW  Inc.     J 

Among  his  f  indngs: 

America  has  hii  a  low  point  in  its  spend- 
ing on  public  woiKs.  In  1965,  the  nation  in- 
vested 4.1  percefit  of  the  gross  national 
product  in  roads,  schools,  water,  sewer,  and 
other  systems.  Bf  1980  that  figure  dropped 
to  1.7  percent. 
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Every  year  2,000  miles  of  Interstate  high- 
way wear  out  and  require  reconstruction. 
Already  there  is  a  backlog  of  8,000  miles  of 
roads  and  13  percent  of  the  system's  bridges 
which  need  rebuilding. 

Half  of  all  US  communities  have  sewage 
systems  that  csm  no  longer  support  industri- 
al or  residential  growth. 

Now  that  the  public  is  beginning  to  wake 
up  to  the  magnitude  of  nation's  repair-and- 
renovate  challenge.  Choate  says  the  debate 
is  shifting  to,  "What  do  we  do  about  it?" 

Public  officials  often  prefer  cutting  rib- 
bons on  opening  day  for  a  new  public  facili- 
ty to  spending  money  for  repairing  old  ones. 
Choate  says,  discussing  his  report.  "Painting 
them,  maintaining  them,  and  fixing  them  is 
not  politically  the  stuff  that  campaigns  are 
made  of."  he  says.  Officials  often  allow  ex- 
isting structures  to  rust  and  decay,  knowing 
that  future  officeholders  will  have  to  worry 
about  the  result. 

"But  the  jig's  up,  the  bill's  due,"  says 
Choate.  Repairs  will  become  increasingly 
popular  as  the  public  sits  in  traffic  lines  be- 
cause bridges  are  closed  or  must  cope  with 
backed  up  sewage,  he  says. 

The  future  is  today  for  officials  like  US 
Rep.  William  F.  Clinger  Jr.  (R)  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  says  all  of  the  community  water 
systems  in  his  district  seem  to  have  worn 
out  at  once. 

Congressman  Clinger,  a  member  of  the 
House  Wednesday  Group,  Is  one  of  a  grow- 
ing number  on  Capitol  Hill  who  are  attack- 
ing America's  public  works  woes.  He  pro- 
poses taking  an  inventory  of  the  country's 
capital  needs  by  and  esUblishlng  a  federal 
capital  budget  separate  from  the  operating 
budget. 

Such  an  idea  has  already  won  the  interest 
of  lawmakers  including  conservative  Repub- 
lican Jack  Kemp  of  New  York.  Democratic 
House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.  of 
Massachusetts,  and  18  other  House  mem- 
bers who  wrote  the  President  late  last  year 
proposing  a  federal  capital  budget. 

While  almost  every  state  and  virtually  all 
major  companies  have  separate  budgets  for 
their  building  projects,  government  con- 
struction and  public  works  are  scattered 
throughout  the  federal  budget.  As  a  result, 
there  is  no  list  of  needs  and  no  way  to  set 
priorities,  say  those  proposing  reform. 

Congressman  Clinger,  who  is  preparing 
legislation  calling  for  a  separate  capital 
budget,  seeks  to  change  the  current  "pork 
barrel  system  of  decisionmaking." 

But  his  plan,  which  is  expected  to  have  bl- 
pariisan  backing,  has  already  met  resistance 
from  the  Reagan  administration.  Kenneth 
M.  Duberstein.  the  President's  chief  contact 
with  Congress,  has  suggested  the  proposal 
would  create  complications  and  probably 
offer  no  improvements  in  dividing  up  scarce 
dollars. 

"State  and  local  capital  assets  are  deterio- 
rating despite  the  fact  that  most  state  and 
local  governments  operate  under  capital 
budgets,"  Mr.  Duberstein  pointed  out  in  a 
letter  to  Choate. 

However,  Choate  says  he  is  hopeful  that 
members  of  the  House,  which  for  years  has 
been  guilty  of  passing  pork-barrel  projects, 
now  want  public  works  decisionmaking  put 
on  top  of  the  table. 


BUDGET  CHOICES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  Gihgbich) 
is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  to  talk  about 
the  budget  choices  we  will  be  faced 
with  tomorrow  as  this  House  takes  its 
second  pass  at  trying  to  pass  a  budget. 

The  first  effort  to  pass  a  budget 
failed  when  we  had  a  rule  which  per- 
mitted 7  budgets,  68  amendments,  3 
days  of  unending  dialog  and  confusion: 
but  in  failing  in  oiur  first  effort,  it  is 
important  to  note  that  the  most  votes 
went  to  the  Latta  bipartisan  budget, 
that  the  second  largest  number  went 
to  the  Rousselot  balanced  budget  and 
that  the  three  liberal  budgets  lost 
with  increasing  numbers  voting 
against  each  budget  based  on  its 
degree  of  liberalism;  that  is,  the  more 
liberal  the  budget,  the  more  likely  it 
was  to  lose. 

We  need  a  budget  for  five  reasons; 
first,  to  bring  down  interest  rates  by 
proving  to  the  savers  of  America  that 
this  Congress  is  capable  of  bringing 
spending  under  control. 

Second,  to  reassure  our  allies  ttiat 
the  United  States  can  govern  itself, 
that  the  American  political  system  can 
make  difficult  decisions  and  that  we 
are  capable  of  building  our  national 
defense,  while  at  the  same  time  bring- 
ing general  spending  under  control,  to 
resolve  both  our  allies'  fear  about  our 
defense  capabilities  and  our  allies'  con- 
cern about  our  economic  leadership. 

Third,  to  lay  the  base  for  nuclear 
arms  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  by 
proving  to  the  Russians  that  this 
country  is  committed  to  building  up 
our  defense  to  the  degree  necessary  to 
compete  with  them.  So  long  as  the 
Russians  believe  that  we  will  unilater- 
ally disarm  by  shrinking  our  defense 
spending,  they  have  no  incentive  to 
meet  with  us  in  serious  talks  about  nu- 
clear arms.  In  that  sense,  a  vote  for  a 
budget  is  a  vote  for  adequate  strength 
to  go  to  the  bargaining  table. 

Fourth,  to  protect  the  taxpayers  by 
bringing  down  the  size  of  government. 
So  long  as  government  continues  to 
grow,  we  are  faced  with  a  continuing 
crisis.  Sooner  or  later  we  are  going  to 
break  the  interest  rate  market  by  bor- 
rowing so  much  that  it  is  impossible  to 
continue,  or  we  are  going  to  have  to 
dramatioally  raise  taxes.  Chily  by 
shrinking  the  size  of  government  and 
shrinking  the  rate  of  spending  in- 
creases can  we,  in  fact,  expect  to  pro- 
tect the  taxpayer. 

Fifth,  this  budget,  along  with  last 
year's  budget  represents  the  first  step 
toward  shifting  from  the  liberal  wel- 
fare state  to  a  conservative  opportuni- 
ty society. 

Clearly  the  voters  of  America  in 
1980  voted  for  that  Idnd  of  a  shift. 
They  voted  to  move  away  from  the 
centralized  bureaucracy,  the  welfare 
state  of  the  past,  toward  a  new  more 
open  conservative  opportunity  society, 
which  I  think  will  develop  more  oppor- 
tunities for  more  Americans  to  have 
Jobs  and  to  control  their  lives  through 


their  own  local  governments  and  to 
have  a  chance  for  a  stable  retironent 
because  there  is  a  real  economy  creat- 
ing real  Jobs  which  then  leads  to  real 
social  security. 
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Faced  with  this  challenge  in  these 
five  areas,  bringing  down  Interest 
rates,  reassuring  our  allies,  laying  the 
l>ase  for  nuclear  arms  talks,  protecting 
the  taxpayers  and  trying  to  manage 
the  shift  away  from  the  liberal  welfare 
state,  the  liberal  Democratic  leader- 
ship budget  which  will  be  offered  to- 
morrow fails  on  every  coimt.  It  has 
$150  billion  in  tax  increases  over  the 
next  3  years,  nearly  three  times  more 
tax  increases  than  President  Reagan's 
February  budget.  It,  in  effect,  cancels 
37  percent  of  the  tax  reductions  voted 
by  Congress  last  year. 

When  combined  with  the  already 
scheduled  social  security  tax  increases, 
and  there  are  $112  billion  of  additional 
social  security  tax  increases  already 
scheduled,  the  liberal  Democratic  lead- 
ership budget  will  result  in  $260  billion 
in  tax  increases  over  the  next  3  years. 

That  is  $2,600  in  additional  taxes  for 
every  working  American. 

In  fact,  the  simple  reality  is  that 
that  liberal  Democratic  leadership 
budget  cannot  be  achieved  without 
repeal  of  the  third  year  of  rate  cuts. 
And  it  is  the  third  year  of  rate  cuts 
that  are  the  fairest;  it  is  the  third  year 
of  rate  cuts  for  individuals  that  have 
40  percent  of  the  tax  cuts  for  the  aver- 
age working  American.  So,  every 
person  who  believes  in  fairness  and  is 
concerned  about  fairness  in  the  tax 
cuts  has  a  vested  interest  in  keeping 
the  third  year  of  the  indivldiial  rate 
cuts.  So.  on  the  groimds  of  protecting 
the  taxiMiyer.  the  liberal  £>emocratic 
leadership  budget  fails.  Second,  the 
liberal  Democratic  leadership  budget 
falls  in  defense  both  in  reassuring  our 
allies  and  In  laying  the  base  for  negoti- 
ations with  the  Soviets.  It  fails  be- 
cause it  has  $47  billion  in  pay  cuts  for 
military  personnel  over  the  President's 
proposals.  This  $50  billion  total  De- 
partment of  Defense  cut  eliminates  69 
percent  of  the  administration's  in- 
crease over  the  last  Carter  defense 
budget.  In  1980  the  American  people 
voted  for  a  stronger  defense.  Surely 
with  war  in  the  Falkland  Islands.  In 
Lebanon,  in  Afghanistan,  we  have  all 
the  evidence  we  need  that  this  is  a 
dangerous  world.  Tet.  the  liberal 
Democratic  leadership  budget  would 
cut  fully  69  percent  of  the  administra- 
tion's increases  over  the  last  Carter  de- 
fense budget. 

So,  in  addition  to  failing  the  taxpay- 
er, the  liberal  Democratic  leadership 
budget  also  fails  on  the  grounds  of  set- 
ting a  base  for  negotiating  with  the 
Russians  on  nuclear  weapons  and  on 
the  groimds  of  reassuring  our  allies. 
But,  it  also  fails,  frankly,  to  reassure 
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the  money  markets,  to  have  any  hope 
for  bringing  down  interest  rates. 

The  liberal  Democratic  leadership 
budget's  1983  discretionary  and  target- 
ed entitlement  savings  are  a  reduction 
of  only  four-tenths  of  1  percent  from 
the  congressional  office  spending-as- 
usual  baseline. 

Let  me  repeat  that  because  it  is 
almost  unbelievable.  The  liberal  lead- 
ership's budget  in  the  discretionary 
and  targeted  entitlement  or  transfer 
payment  savings  has  only  a  0.4  per- 
cent, four-tenths  of  1  percent  cut  from 
the  spendlng-as-usual  baseline. 

The  liberal  leadership  budget  pro- 
vides for  3-year  savings  of  only  )21  bU- 
lion  in  dlsd^tionary  spending  and  tar- 
geted transfer  payments.  That  is  only 
2.6  percent  of  the  3-year  baseline.  By 
contrast,  the  Latta  bipartisan  budget 
has  $78  billion  in  targeted  savings  or 
3V^  times  as  much  change  in  the  do- 
mestic welfare  state  spending  levels. 

To  refer  back  to  President  Reagan's 
February  budget  savings  effort,  the 
liberal  leadership  budget  has  only  21 
percent  of  those  savings,  while  the 
Latta  bipartisan  budget  has  77  percent 
of  those  savings. 

In  the  narrower  area  of  transfer 
payments  or  entitlements,  the  liberal 
leadership  budget  has  savings  of  only 
two-tenths  of  1  percent  of  current  law 
on  a  baseline  of  $1.2  trillion.  By  con- 
trast, the  Latta  bipartisan  budget  has 
$45  billion  in  savings  or  17  times  as 
much. 

So,  if  you  want  to  cut  Federal  spend- 
ing, and  you  want  to  decrease  the  scale 
of  the  welfare  state,  and  you  want  to 
get  money  out  of  Washington  and 
back  into  the  workers'  pockets,  the 
Latta  bipartisan  budget  is  1,700  per- 
cent better  on  transfer  payments  than 
is  the  Democratic  leadership  budget. 
In  fact,  the  Democratic  leadership 
budget  calls  for  massive  social  welfare 
program  increases  even  when  com- 
pared to  fiscal  year  1981.  Compared  to 
the  1981  outlay  levels  the  liberal  lead- 
ership budget  calls  for  an  increase  of 
22  percent  in  health  programs  in  Just 
2  years,  a  23-percent  increase  in 
income  transfer  pajrments  in  the  wel- 
fare program.  This  amounts  to  a  $66 
billion  staggering  2-year  budget  in- 
crease. 

Note  this  is  not  in  a  period  of  13-per- 
cent inflation.  During  a  period  when 
we  are  bringing  inflation  under  con- 
trol, when,  in  fact,  for  the  last  few 
months  it  has  been  down  to  around 
the  3-percent-a-year  level,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  liberal  leadership  budget 
that  has  a  health  program  Increase 
seven  times  the  size  of  the  inflation 
rate  for  the  first  half  of  1982.  We  are 
talking  about  an  income  transfer  pay- 
ment and  a  welfare  program  increase 
which  Is  seven  and  a  half  times  the 
size  of  the  inflation  rate  for  the  first 
half  of  1982;  not  just  keeping  up  with 
inflation  but  a  massive  22-percent  in- 
crease in  health  programs  and  23-per- 


cent increase  in  income  transfer  pay- 
ments and  welfare  programs. 

The  Lattt  budget  by  contrast  is  not 
a  cut  in  social  welfare  spending.  It  is 
an  increase^  but  a  prudent  realistic  in- 
crease, an  Increase  of  $19.8  billion,  or 
5.6  percent!  over  fiscal  year  1982  social 
welfare  spending,  an  amount  needed 
to  accommodate  inflation  in  new 
needs. 

The  difference  is  that  the  liberal 
leadership  proposal  calls  for  a  whop- 
ping $30.3  billion  increase  in  1983,  352 
percent  bigger  than  Latta  and  far 
more  than  Is  needed  If  we  are  to  meet 
legitimate  social  welfare  needs  without 
breaking  the  bank. 

Let  me  emphasize  this  point:  While 
the  liberal  leadership  budget  totally 
and  irresponsibly  fails  to  cut  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending  to  bring 
under  control  the  impact  of  the  Feder- 
al Oovemr^ent,  to  give  us  a  chance  to 
bring  dow4  interest  rates,  it  is  totally 
inaccurate  to  suggest  that  the  Latta 
bipartisan  budget  fimdamentally  cuts 
social  welfare  programs  and  spending. 
As  Just  noted,  in  fact,  the  Latta  budget 
increases  social  welfare  spending  by 
5.6  percent,  by  $19.8  billion.  Compared 
with  the  President's  budget  there  have 
been  substantial  improvements.  Let 
me  suggest  a  few  areas. 

In  higher  education,  the  Latta  bipar- 
tisan budget  is  42  percent  better  than 
President  Reagan's  original  proposal 
and  adds  back  $2,193  billion.  In  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  the 
Latta  bipailisan  budget  is  50  percent 
better  tha|i  the  President's  proposals 
and  adds  bbck  $1,198  billion.  In  handi- 
capped and  vocational  education  the 
Latta  budoet  is  37  percent  better  than 
the  President's  program  and  adds  back 
$499  milliin.  In  manpower  training, 
the  Latta  pudget  is  21  percent  better 
than  the  I^esident's  program  and  adds 
back  $636  knillion.  In  older  Americans 
employmeiit  the  Latta  budget  replaces 
$266  million  where  the  President  had 
none.  In  aiergy  conservation,  an  area 
of  particiipx  concern  to  our  friends  in 
the  NortMeast  and  the  Midwest,  the 
Latta  buiset  is  1,318  percent  better 
than  the  President's  budget  and  adds 
back    $29|    million.    In-low    income 
energy  assistance  the  Latta  budget  is 
44  percent  better  and  adds  back  $575 
million.    9or    those    folks   concerned 
about  the  Environmental  I>rotection 
Agency  the  Latta  budget  adds  back  36 
percent  or  $150  million.  For  Amtrak, 
of  great  concern  to  our  friends  in  the 
Northeast,  the  Latta  budget  adds  back 
26  percenjt,  $158  million.   And  WIC, 
maternal  And  child  health  care,  the 
Latta  budget  adds  back  33  percent  or 
$332    mlmon;    in   WIN,    employment 
services,  and  for  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children  the  Latta  budget 
adds  bacltf  $300  million  on  a  base  of 
zero:  finally  on  economic  development, 
the  Latta  budget  adds  back  $209  mil- 
lion, an  increase  of  1,393  percent  over 
the  admiststration  budget.  But  there 
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are  other  areas.  On  medicaid,  Latta 
adds  back  $1.45$  billion.  On  public  as- 
sistance, aid  to  families  with  depend- 
ent children  and  supplemental  securi- 
ty income  the  Latta  budget  adds  back 
$2,497  billion,  almost  half  of  the  Presi- 
dent's cuts.  On  nutrition,  food  stamps, 
and  school  lunch  the  Latta  budget 
adds  back  $226  million  and  finally  as  I 
noted  earlier  dn  student  loans  the 
Latta  budget  a4ds  back  $1,985  bUlion. 
Mr.  BETHUIIe.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  sneld? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas. 

Bfr.  BETHUNt:.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment the  geiitleman  for  taking  the 
well  and  going  dver  some  of  the  points 
that  will  be  invortant  in  the  debate 
tomorrow.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  if  this  Congress  does  nothing,  If 
this  Congress  «oes  not  act  to  get  a 
budget  out,  thd  deficit  is  going  to  be 
$182  billion  fof  next  year.  That  is 
agreed  upon  by  all  parties  to  the 
debate.  What  we  must  do  is  give  direc- 
tion and  control  of  this  Government 
in  order  to  stop  these  ballooning  defi- 
cits which  are  taking  money  out  of  the 
credit  market,  topping  up  the  private 
savings  account,  and  driving  interest 
rates  up.  That  ps  the  key  to  the  solu- 
tion of  the  prdblem  that  we  have  in 
the  coimtry  to4ay.  Direction  and  con- 
trol is  what  we  must  give.  This  Con- 
gress must  govern  if  in  fact  we  are 
going  to  restore  order  and  some  sense 
to  our  fiscal  policy  in  the  country. 
There  are  two  points  that  I  would  like 
tol)ring  out  in  addition  to  the  points 
that  the  gentleman  has  made:  We  are 
not  talking  here  about  cuts,  we  are 
talking  about  trying  to  constrain  run- 
away Federal  ipendlng  and  runaway 
Federal  lendint.  And  in  that  regard, 
the  comments  I  that  you  have  made 
point  out  that]  the  proposals  in  the 
Latta  document  are  realistic,  and  that 
Is  a  bj^word  fov  the  debate.  These  are 
achievable  thimgs  that  the  Congress 
can  do  to  cut  chat  $182  billion  deficit 
down  to  some'  workable  size  and  to 
show  a  trend  over  the  coming  years 
which  will  res^re  the  confidence  in 
the  marketplace  so  that  they  will  take 
that  risk  prem  um  out  of  the  interest 
rates,  the  exo  -bitantly  high  interest 
rates  that  are  t  eing  charged  now. 

If  we  can  pan  the  Latta  budget  pro- 
posal and  give  direction  and  control 
and  achieve  these  realistic  targets  that 
we  will  set  in  this  budget  document, 
we  can  bring  that  deficit  down  from 
$182  billion  ioi  fiscal  year  1983  to  $99 
tore,  I  want  to  com- 
tthing  the  gentleman 
that  is  the  question  of 
it  is  very  easy  in  a 
it  to  reduce  the  deficit 
plug  In  a  higher  reve- 
nue niunber,  such  as  the  liberal  docu- 
ment does.  Whien  they  plug  in  revenue 
increases  in  exicess  of  $30  billion,  they 
are  making  an  imreaUstic  proposal  for 


billion.  Furthe 
ment   on   soi 
said  earlier,  an^ 
revenues,  be 
budget  docum^ 
if  you  want 


this  House,  because  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  this  House,  this  Congress, 
cannot  raise  $30  billion  in  revenue  in 
fiscal  year  1983  for  two  reasons.  One, 
it  is  not  economically  feasible.  It 
would  absolutely  devastate  the  econo- 
my if  we  were  to  lay  on  top  of  the  tax 
burden  that  the  people  already  have 
an  additional  $30  billion  in  tax.  Noth- 
ing would  stifle  growth,  productivity, 
savings,  and  investment,  more  than 
that  kind  of  a  tax  burden  on  top  of 
the  tax  burden,  the  ever-increasing 
tax  burden  that  the  people  have  even 
after  the  tax  cuts. 

So,  It  is  not  economically  good  Judg- 
ment to  do  that.  Second,  it  is  not  po- 
litically feasible  because  this  is  an 
election  year  and  it  is  unlikely  this 
Congress.  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, will  produce  a  tax  bill  much  larger 
than  $15.  $16  billion. 

So,  to  plug  in  a  number  for  revenues 
up  to  $30  billion  is  simply  not  realistic. 
It  is  not  going  to  hi4}pen  in  this  coun- 
try; it  should  not  happen.  So,  then, 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Latta  document,  with  a  $20  billion  rev- 
enue figure  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  real- 
istic and  the  deficit  number  included 
in  the  Latta  document  of  $99  billion 
when  taken  with  the  comments  you 
have  made  about  spending  and  the 
need  to  constrain  spending,  will 
produce  the  deficit  of  $99  billion. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make 
about  the  Latta  docimient,  is  that  it  is 
an  enforceable  document.  It  includes 
strong  enforcement  procedures,  proce- 
dures which  are  needed  because  this 
Congress  has  proven  time  and  again 
that  it  will  not  respond  to  logic  and 
reason,  it  responds  only  to  the  pres- 
siu«  to  spend  and  spend  and  spend. 
And  the  budget  process  Is  the  one  way 
in  which  this  Congress  can  restrain  its 
appetite  to  spend  money  and  thus 
elect  more  people. 

So.  I  want  to  compliment  you  for 
giving  us  the  opportunity  to  make 
these  very  fundamental  points.  To- 
morrow is  a  very  important  day  in  this 
Congress;  it  determmes  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  take  one  small 
step,  a  very  small  step  in  the  direction 
of  constraining  the  growth  in  spend- 
ing, constraining  the  growth  in  lend- 
ing, holding  down  the  tax  burden  on 
the  people,  reducing  that  deficit,  get- 
ting the  Government  out  of  the  credit 
market,  getting  those  interest  rates 
down,  and  getting  the  economy  going 
again. 

And  in  that  last  connection.  I  think 
it  is  Important  to  point  out  something 
that  is  overlooked.  That  is  the  extent 
to  which  the  Government  is  encroach- 
ing mto  the  credit  market.  If  we  do 
nothing  and  we  have  the  $182  billion 
deficit  that  I  referred  to  here,  then 
the  Government  will  be  absorbing  in 
1983,  75  percent  of  the  net  private  sav- 
ings in  this  country. 
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And  then  in  the  next  year  it  would 
be  71  percent,  and  in  1985  it  would  be 
66  percent. 

If  this  Congress  does  not  act  to  pass 
a  budget,  then  we  can  look  forward  to 
the  contmuation  of  Govenmient  en- 
croachment mto  the  credit  market, 
crowdmg  people  out  and  driving  toter- 
est  rates  up. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Congress 
will  act  and  pass  the  bipartisan  budget 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  the  encroachment 
mto  the  credit  market  will  be  41  per- 
cent of  net  private  savings,  then  m 
1984  the  encroachment  would  be  re- 
duced to  26  percent  of  net  private  sav- 
ings, and  m  1985  the  Government's  en- 
croachment mto  the  credit  market 
would  be  reduced  to  15  percent  of  net 
private  savings. 

That  is  the  way  to  get  mterest  rates 
down,  it  always  has  been,  and  that  is 
the  way  we  can  get  our  economy  going 
and  have  the  growth  we  all  look  for 
and  the  prosperity  we  all  want. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (liffr.  Gingrich)  for 
giving  us  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
these  very  Important  questions. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bethuhk)  for  participating.  He 
has  been  a  leader  m  the  fight  on  the 
budget  to  keep  down  taxes  and  to  keep 
us  moving  in  the  gradual  transition 
away  from  the  liberal  welfare  state 
and  toward  the  conservative  opportu- 
nity society;  toward  a  country  m 
which,  when  you  earn  a  living,  you  get 
to  keep  most  of  that  living  and  m 
which  we  try  to  decentralize  the  Gov- 
ernment to  again  have  local  control. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  the  Latta  bi- 
partisan budget  is  a  prudent,  realistic 
document.  It  maintains  health  care 
services,  it  mcreases  medicare,  it  pro- 
tects the  retired  Federal  employees 
and  social  security  retirees  so  they 
both  will  get  the  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments they  deserve,  and  it  has  7-per- 
cent real  growth  m  defense,  which  I 
think,  m  a  time  of  war  m  the  Falk- 
lands.  m  Lebanon  and  elsewhere  is  m 
fact  a  totally  appropriate  and  prudent 
amount. 

It  does  cut  the  deficits.  One  thing 
that  people  seem  to  forget  is  that 
without  any  action  on  the  part  of  the 
Congress,  the  deficits  over  the  next  3 
years  will  be  massive,  because  we  have 
built  mto  our  laws  mcreases  m  spend- 
ing that  are  horrendous.  We  have  17- 
percent-a-year  mcreases  m  spending  m 
1980  and  1981.  Without  changes,  that 
would  lead  to  a  deficit  m  1988  of  $179 
billion,  a  deficit  m  1984  of  $213  billion, 
and  a  deficit  m  1985  of  $230  billion. 
That  is  a  cumulative  deficit  over  the 
next  3  years  of  $623  billion,  and  it 
would  mcrease  the  national  debt  by  62 
percent  m  3  years. 

That  is  obviously  a  rate  of  deficit 
that  we  literally  could  not  sustam.  It 


would  lead  to  a  collapse  of  the  mterest 
rate  markets. 

Thanks  to  the  prudent  work  of  the 
Latta  bipartisan  budget,  those  deficits 
are  cut  dramatically.  We  cut  $80  bil- 
lion out  of  1983,  we  cut  $136  billion 
out  of  1984,  and  we  cut  $177  billion 
out  of  1985,  so  that  m  the  next  3  years 
the  Latta  bipartisan  budget  cuts  the 
Federal  deficit  by  $392  billion.  That  is 
a  62-percent  cut  m  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral deficit. 

As  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas,  Mr.  Bcthuhi.  said, 
that  will  reduce  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's share  of  the  savings  from 
taking  up  66  percent  of  all  savings  m 
1983  to  taking  only  15  percent  of  all 
savings.  That  will  lead  to  a  dramatic 
drop  m  mterest  rates,  because  every 
time  the  Government  borrows  less,  in- 
terest rates  come  down,  and  every  time 
the  Government  borrows  more,  mter- 
est rates  go  up. 

In  order  for  the  Federal  welfare 
state  to  be  succeeded  by  a  conservative 
opportimlty  society,  there  have  to  be 
tax  cuts  to  mcrease  mcentives,  there 
have  to  be  mcentives  for  savings,  and 
there  have  to  be  mterest  rates  low 
enough  to  create  Jobs  and  build  facto- 
ries. 

When  we  compare  the  Latta  biparti- 
san budget  with  President  Reagan's 
earlier  request  m  February,  we  fmd 
that  76  percent  of  the  savings  come  in 
spending  cuts  and  debt  service  savings. 
That  means  that  $298  billion  of  the 
$393  billion  m  Latta  budget  reductions 
m  the  deficit  come  from  q>endlng  cuts. 
It  is  a  very  important  difference  from 
the  liberal  leadership  budget  that  pri- 
marily relies  on  cuts  m  defense  spend- 
ing and  increases  In  taxes  in  order  to 
produce  savings. 

That  is  a  huge  difference  because, 
frankly,  we  do  not  create  Jobs  and 
build  factories  if  all  we  do  is  conUnue 
to  raise  taxes  m  order  to  fight  the  def- 
icit. If  m  fact  we  raise  taxes  on  the 
American  people,  they  cannot  afford 
to  buy  houses  or  cars  any  more  than  if 
we  keep  mterest  rates  high.  We  do  not 
want  to  simply  trade  higher  mterest 
rates  for  higher  taxes  because  that 
does  not  get  us  anywhere. 

The  liberal  leadership  budget  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  deficit  not  by 
cutting  domestic  spending  but  by  cut- 
ting defense  programs  and  by  raising 
taxes.  In  fact.  $197  bilUon  of  the  total 
changes  m  the  liberal  leadership 
budget  is  either  m  tax  increases  or  m 
defense  program  cuts,  while  only  $54 
billion  of  the  liberal  Democratic  lead- 
ership budget  is  in  domestic  spending 
restramt.  So  that  m  effect  the  Gov- 
ernment would  not  change  at  all  m 
the  direction  it  was  going  m  1980. 

Now,  all  of  us  have  difficulty  tack- 
ling transfer  payments.  It  is  a  sensitive 
area.  But  the  reality  is  that  m  a  pru- 
dent, slow,  realistic  way  the  Latta  bi- 
partisan budget  does  begm  to  move  in 
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that  direction.  It  does  cut  $45  billion 
in  transfer  payments  over  the  next  3 
years,  but  it  does  not  touch  retired 
Federal  employees,  social  security,  or 
any  of  the  basic  entitlements  to  which 
individuals  are  guaranteed. 

Frankly,  by  emphasizing  cuts  in  the 
welfare  state  and  by  emphasizing  cuts 
In  discretionary  spending,  we  are  shift- 
ing from  a  spending  growth  of  17  per- 
cent in  fiscal  year  1980  to  11  percent 
in  fiscal  year  in  1982,  and  then  to  5 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1983.  And  yet  we 
shifted,  as  I  noted  earlier,  while  saving 
good  programs. 

The  Latta  budget  is  far  l)etter  on 
medicaid,  public  assistance,  nutrition, 
and  student  loans:  the  Latta  is  far 
better  on  handicapped  and  vocational 
education,  elementary  and  secondary 
education,  manpower  training.  Older 
Americans  Employment  Act,  energy 
conservation,  low-income  energy  as- 
sistance, Amtrak.  maternal  and  child 
health  care,  and  a  variety  of  areas 
than  was  the  original  Reagan  budget. 
It  is  a  real  victory  for  those  citizens 
Who  are  concerned  that  we  maintain  a 
prudent  social  safety  net.  The  Latta 
bipartisan  budget  retains  in  the  key 
areas  the  spending  which  is  vital. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  (Ms. 
Oakar).  The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Ppkskll)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PURSELIi.  Madam  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Gingrich)  in  respect  to 
his  concern  about  the  prudence  of  the 
Latta  budget  and  in  respect  to  entitle- 
ment programs. 

I  would  suggest,  if  the  gentleman 
cares  to  comment  on  this,  that  the  ob- 
vious fact  Is  that  if  we  continue  at  the 
present  rate  of  spending,  we  would 
bankrupt  the  very  system  and  Jeopard- 
ize our  humanitarian  cause  and  con- 
cern for  the  very  people  that  we  are 
trying  to  serve,  namely,  the  elderly 
and  the  people  that  are  on  medicare 
and  medicaid  and  other  such  programs 
that  are  built  Into  our  entitlement 
programs. 

I  suggest  that  maybe  we  as  a  party 
have  not,  in  the  spirit  of  Lincoln,  ar- 
ticulated that  carefully,  that  if  we 
reduce  the  rate  of  spending  and  prop- 
erly focus  on  the  financial  stability 
and  integrity  of  the  program  that  is  to 
me  the  keystone  of  the  difference  in 
those  budgets  that  we  will  be  voting 
on  tomorrow,  therefore,  those  who  are 
recipients  of  those  various  entitlement 
programs  ought  to  be  concerned  about 
the  possibility  that  if  we  continually 
spend  at  an  excessive  rate,  we  will  de- 
stroy the  very  programs  that  they 
have  fought  so  hard  to  build  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  my  colleague,  the 
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gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Pur- 
sell),  because  he  has  been  one  of  the 
real  leaders  in  3  months  of  long  and 
difficult  negotiations,  sitting  day  after 
day  in  the  meetings  where  we  have 
tried  to  build  a  budget  which  is  at  one 
and  the  samie  time  prudent  and  realis- 
tic in  trying  to  slow  down  the  rate  of 
increase  in  spending  and  so  that  we 
can  save  precisely  the  systems  that 
our  liberal  friends  worry  about. 

I  think  the  gentleman  has  put  his 
finger  on  it.  There  can  be  no  social  sc: 
curity  if  th^re  is  no  American  econo- 
my; there  c^  be  no  aid  for  the  poor  if 
there  are  no  jobs  for  those  who  are 
worldng.  I  ihink  the  gentleman  has 
stated  it  exactly. 

We  want  tb  continue  to  support  pro- 
grams which  are  necessary  and  vital  at 
a  level  whidh  allows  this  economy  to 
recover  and  create  jobs  so  we  can  get 
the  revenues  to  do  the  things  that  are 
necessary. 

Mr.  PUR9ELL.  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentlei^an  will  jrield  further,  I 
find  it  intefesting  in  a  State  such  as 
Michigan  that  has  the  highest  unem- 
plojrment  oi  any  State  in  the  Nation 
for  2  years— and  that  is  prior  to 
Reagan,  I  might  add— that  we  ought 
to  be  emphasizing  policies  here  that 
stimulate  t^e  economy  for  quick  re- 
covery, and  jthat  is  obviously  to  bring 
down  spending  and  bring  down  the 
taxes  so  that  they  do  have  the  avail- 
ability of  tax  dollars  to  invest  in  the 
automobile  lor  housing  industries,  as 
the  gentleman  earlier  suggested. 

To  me,  thftse  people  who  are  on  enti- 
tlement pragrams  or  who  are  con- 
cerned aboat  their  fellow  neighbors 
and  have  tqe  hardships  that  we  know 
that  some  tieople  have,  those  who  are 
handicapped,  and  perhaps  emotionally 
disturbed,  should  be  concerned  alx>ut 
this. 

As  to  thQ  concerns  that  we  legiti- 
mately have  for  our  fellow  man,  in  re- 
spect to  th9  economic  policies  of  the 
two  biUs  wa  will  be  looking  at  tomor- 
row, I  suggest  that  we  address  the 
whole  issuejof  taxes  and  spending  and 
economic  Dolicy  and  not  Just  the 
simple  line  Item  of  who  has  got  more 
money  in  a  particular  line  Item  be- 
cause if  we  I  continually  go  down  that 
path  of  loolsing  at  individual  line  Items 
and  who  is  higher  than  another  group, 
I  suggest  that  that  is  playing  a  game 
that  even  the  elderly  and  the  people  in 
the  entitlement  programs  or  any  other 
program  tint  is  assisted  by  Federal 
funds  would  not  want  to  welcome  to 
the  final  result. 

Madsun  Shaker,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  hisjcomments. 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
think,  representing  Michigan  as  the 
gentleman  does,  he  knows  far  more 
than  most  that  if  we  were  to  simply 
bring  dowii  interest  rates  and  have 
those  autopobile  factories  working 
full  time  aoid  have  those  workers  back 
at  those  factories,  the  tax  rate  in  the 


State  of  Michigan  would  go  up  and  a 


great    deal    of 
problems    would 


State  level,  and  I 
institution  of  the 
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Governor  Mllliken's 
disappear  and  we 
would  have  a  f^r  better  society  for 
every  American. 

Madam  Speake^,  that  has  to  be  one 
of  the  underlyiig  driving  efforts  to- 
morrow as  this  Cpngress  looks  at  these 
two  budgets. 

Mr.  PURSELLl  Madam  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  Drill  yield  further,  we 
have  a  tax  revolt,  I  think,  in  about  22 
States.  Oiu*  property  tax  in  Michigan 
is  rising.  It  is  esci  dating  at  a  rapid  clip. 
We  need  to  contr  ol  that. 

We  have  increases  in  taxes  at  the 
think  this  is  the  only 
various  levels  of  gov- 
ernment that  hfis  recommended  tax 
rate  reductions,  ^till  knowing  that  the 
tax  increases  on; the  American  citizen 
are  continually  rising. 

So  we  are  goiiig  back  to  the  basic 
issue  here  again  of  reducing  the  rate 
of  spending,  andjthat  is  critical  to  not 
only  Michigan  hot  to  the  entire  coun- 
try and  the  free  ^orld. 

Madam  Speaker,  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution  to  that 
effort.  I 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Madam  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentliman  from  Michigan 

(Mr.  PURSELL). 

I  might  pick  up  with  that  and  note 
that  the  Latta  b  partisan  compromise, 
as  I  said  earlier,  poes  provide  for  a  5.6- 


percent  increase 
in  social  welfare 


over  fiscal  year  1982 
spending.  For  exam- 
ple—and it  is  useful  to  keep  this  in 
mind  as  we  listen  tomorrow  to  the  rhe- 
torical attacks  09  the  Latta  bipartisan 
effort— Federal  support  for  the  elderly 
will  average  $7,860  per  individual  and 
$15,700  per  couple  in  1983.  Twenty- 
eight  percent  of  all  Federal  spending 
will  go  to  the  elderly. 

The  Federal  (3ovemment  will  subsi- 
dize over  95  million  meals  per  day  or 
14  percent  of  all  meals  served  in  the 
United  States.  That  is  14  percent,  one 
out  of  every  seven  meals  served  in 
America.  And  this  is  in  the  Latta  bi- 
partisan conservative  and  moderate 
budget:  this  is  npt  the  liberal  budget. 
We  will  subsidize  one  out  of  every 
seven  meals.        I 

Roughly  8.5  i|iillion  postsecondary 
awards  or  loans  will  be  available  to 
students  and/or  their  parents  through 
Federal  student  assistance  programs. 
That  is  8.5  millicm  in  a  student  popula- 
tion of  aroimd  |11  million.  So  some- 
thing on  the  order  of  almost  80  per- 
cent of  all  students  will  have  some 
access  to  postsecondary  awards  or 
loans. 

Through  medi^d  and  medicare  the 
Federal  Government  will  pay  for  the 
medical  care  of  kpproximately  47  mil- 
lion aged,  disabled,  and  needy  Ameri- 
cans in  1983.  That  is  approximately  20 
percent  of  our  total  population.  One 
out  of  every  five  Americans  wiU  be  get- 
ting help  from  medicaid  or  medicare. 
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and  that  is  99  percent  of  the  Ameri- 
cans over  the  age  of  65. 

About  $3.3  billion  will  be  spent  on 
training  and  employment  programs  in 
1983.  That  is  around  $15  for  every 
American,  man,  woman  or  child,  in  the 
whole  country  on  training  and  employ- 
ment alone. 

And  finally,  about  10  million  lower- 
income  Americans  will  be  receiving 
subsidized  housing  assistance  from  the 
Federal  Government.  Think  of  it. 
That  is  $7,850  per  elderly  citizen.  28 
percent  of  all  Federal  spending  for  the 
elderly,  one  out  of  every  seven  meals 
in  the  entire  country  being  subsidized. 
8.5  million  postsecondary  awards  or 
loans,  one  out  of  every  five  Americans 
getting  help  from  medicaid  or  medi- 
care. 99  percent  of  all  senior  citizens 
getting  Federal  aid  for  their  medical 
care,  and  10  million  Americans  in  low- 
income  housing. 

D  1500 

This  is  a  prudent  budget.  It  slowly 
and  systematically  attempts  to  move 
us  away  from  where  the  liberal  leader- 
ship had  us  and  where  we  were  moving 
toward  a  budget,  which  if  you  take  the 
1080  laws,  by  1985  would  have  gotten 
us  to  26  percent,  technically  25.9  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  of 
America  being  spent  by  the  Federal 
Government. 

This  is  the  clearest  possible  example 
of  the  liberal  welfare  state. 

We  were  moving  toward  a  world  in 
which  more  than  $1  out  of  every  $4 
spent  in  the  entire  country  would  have 
been  spent  by  the  Federal  (jtovem- 
ment.  That  is  a  higher  percentage 
than  the  U.S.  Government  spent  in 
World  War  II.  In  peacetime  we  would 
have  spent  a  larger  percentage  of  our 
entire  national  economy  through 
Washington  than  we  did  at  the  peak 
of  World  War  II. 

Under  the  Latta  bipartisan  budget 
we  moved  down  from  25.9  percent  of 
the  gross  national  product  being  spent 
by  Washington  to  only  21  percent,  a 
clear  trend  back  toward  allowing  you 
to  spend  your  own  money. 

I  cannot  think  of  a  more  effective 
example  of  the  shift  from  the  liberal 
welfare  state  to  a  conservative  oppor- 
tunity society.  By  trimming  Federal 
spending  in  a  calm,  prudent,  realistic 
way,  by  bringing  dovm  taxes,  by  get- 
ting the  Federal  CJovemment  to 
borrow  less  so  that  interest  rates  can 
drop,  we  will  liberate  the  economy. 

As  interest  rates  come  down,  p>eople 
will  buy  more  houses  and  more  cars, 
there  will  be  more  jobs.  As  people 
have  more  money  they  wiU  get  off  of 
the  unemployment  lines  and  Federal 
spending  will  drop. 

At  that  point  the  deficit  vtrill  shrink, 
interest  rates  will  come  down  even 
lower. 

If  we  can  do  all  of  that,  as  this  Presi- 
dent has  in  the  last  year,  while  keep- 


ing inflation  imder  control,  we  are 
laying  the  base  for  real  productivity. 

With  this  stronger  economy  we  can 
have  a  stronger  defense.  It  is  vital  we 
recognize  we  cannot  have  a  strong  de- 
fense if  the  Nation  is  collapsing. 

When  we  have  a  strong  defense, 
then  we  can  negotiate  realistically 
with  the  Russians  to  achieve  a  reduc- 
tion in  nuclear  arms,  to  achieve  a  safer 
and  a  saner  world.  But  we  can  only  do 
that  from  a  position  of  strength. 

With  a  strong  economy,  we  can  sus- 
tain a  strong  social  security  system, 
and  our  parents  and  our  grandparents 
can  rest  easy  because  they  will  know 
that  their  children  and  grandchildren 
have  real  Jobs  that  produce  real 
income,  that  which  then  can  generate 
real  taxes. 

That  is  really  a  summary  of  the  con- 
servative opportunity  society  vision. 

We  expect  lil>eral8  to  vote  against 
the  Latta  bipartisan  budget.  They 
have  different  values  and  different 
concerns. 

What  concerns  some  of  us  is  that 
some  conservatives  will  argue  that  the 
Latta  bipartisan  budget  is  not  strong 
enough,  that  it  should  do  more,  that  it 
should  do  it  faster.  However,  before  we 
condemn  this  bipartisan  effort  let  us 
look  at  the  context  once  again. 

Under  the  liberal  welfare  state  the 
liberal  leadership  had  moved  us  up  to 
22  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct, going  to  26  percent  spent  by  the 
Washington  Government. 

Under  O'Neill,  the  baseline  spending 
was  averaging  a  17-percent  increase  a 
year.  We  were  moving  toward  $819  bil- 
lion in  spending  in  1983,  $979  bUllon 
in  spending  in  1984.  and  $1,080  trillion  in 
spending  in  1985.  That  is  what  would 
have  happened  without  the  changes 
last  year  and  this  year. 

But  when  you  add  this  year's  Latta 
bipartisan  budget  effort  to  last  year's 
bipartisan  effort  you  begin  to  really 
begin  to  reduce  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Those  two  efforts  last  year,  success- 
ful efforts,  and  what  hopefully  will  be 
this  year's  successful  effort,  cut  $112 
billion  off  of  the  size  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  1983.  $161  billion  in 
1984  and  $204  billion  in  1985.  That  is  a 
$477  billion  reduction  over  the  liberal 
Democratic  leadership  baseline  in 
1980.  $477  billion. 

Think  of  it.  In  just  2  years'  work  we 
have  saved  enough  that  without  the 
Latta  bipartisan  budget  we  would  be 
spending  19.4  percent  more  in  outlays 
over  the  next  3  years. 

That  is,  for  every  dollar  we  are 
spending  under  the  Latta  bipartisan 
effort  we  would  be  spending  19  cents 
more  over  the  next  3  years. 

This  19.4  percent  or  $477  billion  in 
savings  is  a  giant  step  from  the  liberal 
welfare  state  where  we  were  headed 
toward  in  1980. 

If  the  liberal  leadership  budget  fails 
and  Latta  is  the  vote,  every  concerned 


Congressman  should  look  carefully  at 
the  choices.  Without  a  budget,  we  will 
be  drifting  toward  $631  billion  in  total 
deficits  over  the  next  3  years.  That  is 
a  big  enough  deficit  to  destroy  credit 
markets,  to  put  interest  rates  out  of 
sight. 

By  contrast,  that  $631  billion  in  defi- 
cits shrinks  to  $230  billion  under  the 
Latta  bipartisan  effort.  We  cut  the 
deficit  by  63  percent. 

Without  a  budget,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment will  absorb  75  percent  of  all  sav- 
ings in  1983,  71  percent  in  1984,  and  66 
percent  in  1985.  That  is,  3  years  from 
now  we  will  still  have  very  high  inter- 
est rates  because  the  Government, 
without  a  budget,  will  be  absorbing  $2 
out  of  every  $3  saved. 

By  contrast,  with  the  Latta  biparti- 
san budget,  the  Government  borrow- 
ing drops  to  only  15  percent.  Think  of 
it,  a  drop  from  66  percent  of  all  sav- 
ings being  absorbed  by  the  Federal 
Government  down  to  only  15  percent 
of  all  savings  being  borrowed.  That 
difference,  a  dramatic  difference,  with 
us  borrowing  less  than  a  fourth  as 
much  under  the  Latta  bipartisan 
budget,  will  mean  dramatically  lower 
interest  rates  and  a  chance  to  create 
jobs,  build  factories,  and  put  Ameri- 
cans back  to  work. 

Without  a  budget,  we  will  rise  to  25.9 
percent  of  gross  national  product. 
With  the  Latta  budget  we  are  down  at 
around  21  percent. 

It  is  perfectly  reasonable  for  liberals 
to  vote  for  the  liberal  Democratic  lead- 
ership budget.  It  is  respectable  and  re- 
sponsible for  liberals  to  vote  for  the 
liberal  welfare  state,  for  higher  taxes, 
for  higher  domestic  spending,  for  a 
weaker  defense,  for  more  borrowing. 
That  is.  in  fact,  the  liberal  credo. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  coherent  position 
for  moderates  and  conservatives  to 
vote  for  the  Latta  budget,  for  a  budget 
wliich  does  increase  spending  but  at  a 
prudent  rate,  which  does  protect  more 
Americans,  which  does  protect  the  el- 
derly, which  does  provide  nutrition, 
health  care,  housing,  but  which  does 
so  while  trying  to  bring  down  spending 
and  trying  to  balance  the  budget  over 
the  next  few  years,  and  trying  to  bring 
down  interest  rates. 

The  Latta  budget  is  a  realistic, 
honest,  and  prudent  effort  to  lay  the 
base  for  a  conservative  opportunity  so- 
ciety. It  is,  in  a  sense,  the  insect 
budget.  It  brings  together  gypsy 
moths,  boll  weevils,  and  yellow  jackets, 
and  it  does  not  satisfy  any  one  group 
but  it  is  a  serioiis  effort  on  the  part  of 
America's  leadership  to  sit  down  and 
say  if  we  are  going  to  make  the  great 
transition,  if  we  are  going  to  move 
from  a  liberal  welfare  state  to  a  con- 
servative opportunity  society,  how  can 
we  do  it  in  such  a  way  that  we  protect 
the  elderly,  we  protect  the  poor,  we 
create  educational  opportunities,  we 
insure  health  care,  but  at  the  same 
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time  we  lower  Interest  rates,  we  cut 
taxes,  we  create  jobs,  uid  we  build  a 
healthy  America. 

As  I  said,  it  is  responsible  for  liberals 
to  vote  for  the  liberal  leadership 
budget  and  it  is  responsible  for  moder- 
ates and  conservatives  to  vote  for  the 
Latta  bipartisan  effort.  But  it  is  irre- 
sponsible to  vote  against  both.  It  will 
send  a  signal  of  chaos  to  our  allies,  to 
the  Russians,  to  the  interest  rate  mar- 
kets and  to  businessmen. 

The  American  people  have  a  chance 
in  the  next  24  hours  to  call  and  wire 
their  Congressmen,  to  insure  that 
they  vote  for  something.  They  can 
vote  either  for  a  liberal  future,  or  for  a 
moderate,  conservative  vote,  for 
higher  taxes  or  lower  Uuces:  they  can 
vote  for  higher  interest  rates  or  lower 
interest  rates. 

Tomorrow  we  have  a  chance  to  see 
where  this  Congress  is  going,  to  see  if 
it  has  the  co\u«ge  to  stand  forward 
and  to  adopt  a  budget. 

I  think  the  Latta  budget  is  a  pru- 
dent, effective  effort.  I  think  It  does 
meet  the  concerns  of  the  American 
people.  I  think  it  will  bring  down  in- 
terest rates  and  create  Jobs.  It  will  re- 
Invlgorate  the  economy,  and  it  does  so 
while  protecting  our  defense  base  so 
we  can  move  on  to  negotiate  on  nucle- 
ar weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  adopt  the 
Latta  bipartisan  effort. 


LOAN  LOSS  RESERVE 
DEDUCTIONS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Ms. 
Oakar).  Under  a  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(BCr.  Fbchzel)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes.   

•  Mr.  FRiafZEL.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  have  introduced  H.R.  6556,  a 
bill  which  would  make  permanent  the 
present  1-percent  rate  for  computing 
bank  reserves  for  bad  debts. 

Under  a  provision  which  was  enacted 
late  during  the  last  session  of  Con- 
gress, banks  are  allowed  to  take  a  de- 
duction for  an  amount  equal  to  1  per- 
cent of  their  eligible  loans  if  that 
amount  is  then  placed  in  a  bad  debt 
loss  reserve  account.  The  1-percent 
rate  is  the  minimum  that  most  banks 
feel  is  necessary  to  maintain  adequate 
bad  debt  reserves. 

Deq^ite  the  fact  that  the  recession 
would  seem  to  require  larger  bad  debt 
reserves,  the  1-percent  limit  will  be  re- 
duced next  year  to  0.6  percent.  In  the 
opinion  of  many  bankers,  that  would 
be  a  dangerous  level  under  normal 
conditions. 

In  enacting  the  1-percent  limit  last 
year.  Congress  demonstrated  its  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  0.6-percent 
limit  would  not  provide  banks  with 
sufficient  loan  loss  reserves.  The  1- 
year  life  of  the  1-percent  limit  statute 
also  implicitly  indicated  that  the  Con- 
gress would  fociis  more  attention  on 


the  need  for  adequate  loan  loss  re- 
serves this  year,  before  the  1-percent 
limit  expired.  My  bill  is  intended  to 
initiate  the  discussion  on  this  issue. 

I  Invite  al]  of  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  this  ^ffort,  so  that  legislation 
can  be  devei  oped  which  will  allow  all 
banks,  large  and  small,  to  maintain 
adequate  loa  a  loss  reserve  accounts.* 
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BUDGET  jCUTS  THAT  SHIFT 
COSTS  TO  THE  MEDICARE 
BEafEFIC|ARIES 

The  SPEAJKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ofder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from!  California  (Mr.  W.ucman) 
is  recognizee  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  WASklAN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
am  introducing  today  along  with  38  co- 
sponsors  a  rf  solution  opposing  budget- 
ary cuts  in  medicare  that  would  shift 
costs  to  the  (ged  and  disabled  benefici- 
aries. 

mted  deeply  felt  differ- 
y  aspects  of  our  last 
e  budget,  and  can  expect 
differences  again  this 
week.  Howefer,  one  area  of  consensus 
has  become  clear— we  should  not  ap- 
prove budgeftary  cuts  in  social  securi- 
ty's medicare  program  that  would 
force  us  to  shift  those  costs  to  the  el- 
derly and  disabled  beneficiaries. 

Medicare,  like  our  other  social  secu- 
rity programs,  embodies  a  continuing 
commitment  to  the  people  of  this 
Nation  that 'they  will  have  a  measure 
of  protection  against  the  high  cost  of 
health  care  in  their  retirement  years. 
It  is  more  than  Just  financial  protec- 
tion. Equally  important  for  millions  of 
Americans— working  and  retired— is 
the  securityi  that  comes  from  knowing 
that  this  program  is  available  and  will 
be  available  In  the  future. 

Unfortunajtely.  the  financial  protec- 
tion afford^  by  medicare  is  already 
far  too  limited— medicare  pays  less 
than  45  parcent  of  the  health  ex- 
penses of  the  aged.  Medicare  benefici- 
aries already  pay  premiums,  deducti- 
bles, coinsurance,  and  excess  physi- 
cians' charges  over  and  above  what  the 
program  pairs.  In  addition,  they  must 
pay  in  full  for  uncovered  services,  such 
as  outpatient  prescription  drugs.  We 
cannot  enact  budgetary  proposals  that 
would  inevHtably  require  us  to  shift 
even  more  costs  to  those  individuals, 
and  further  erode  the  confidence  and 
sense  of  security  that  this  program 
provides. 

This  Is  not  to  dispute  the  need  for 
long-range  financing  and  reimburse- 
ment reforms  to  improve  this  pro- 
gram. Howexrer,  we  cannot  realistically 
expect  to  adhieve  large  and  immediate 
short-term  savings  from  such  propos- 
als by  October  1,  when  the  new  fiscal 
year  begina.  Even  the  more  limited 
savings  that  many  of  us  are  willing  to 
accept  will  require  Members  to  sup- 
port complex  and  controversial  reim- 
bursement reforms— and  that  support 


must  include  all  t  liose  advocating  even 
larger  cuts  today.  It  will  not  be  easy  to 
maintain  support  for  those  more  limit- 
ed cuts,  and  it  is  totally  unrealistic  to 
set  higher  targets.  We  must  assure 
that  our  budgetary  proposals  do  not 
result  in  more  c»sts  being  shifted  to 
our  Nation's  most  vulnerable  citizens.* 


AMERICAN  ^ONSERVA'nON 
CORPS  ACT  OP  1082 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  4f  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recognized  for  $  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DICKS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
wanted  my  colleagues  to  know  that  I 
strongly  support  VLR.  4861,  the  Ameri- 
can Conservatioil  Corps  Act  of  1982, 
which  I  cosponsoted. 

In  taking  thif  action  today  this 
Chamber  addresses  a  very  serious 
problem— the  uiucceptably  high  rate 
of  youth  unemplssrment— and  passed  a 
bill  which  I  believe  wiU  go  a  long  way 
toward  solving  it  J  At  a  time,  when  over 
20  percent  of  yoqng  Americans  cannot 
find  work,  this  ;  Chamber's  action  is 
timely. 

By  passing  thel  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act,  the  House  puts  itself 
on  record  in  si^port  of  a  measture 
which  will  enabl0  unemployed  youths 
between  the  aged  of  16  and  25  to  work 
on  projects  which  will  conserve  this 
Nation's  forests,  fish,  wildlife,  range- 
lands,  and  soilk  In  addition,  these 
young  people  wiU  be  able  to  develop 
Important  sldlls  while  helping  to  revi- 
talize urban  areas,  preserve  historic 
and  cultural  sites,  and  assist  others  to 
conserve  energy. 

As  a  strong  supporter  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  CJrps  and  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps— the  prede- 
cessor programs  to  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps-i-I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  Govemknent  programs  aimed 
at  youth  imemplpyment  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  natioiial  urban  and  wilder- 
ness resources  can  and  do  work.  In 
fact,  this  year  the  Interior  Appropria- 
tions Subcommititee.  on  which  I  serve, 
heard  testimony  from  administration 
spokesmen  that  the  Youth  Conserva- 
tion Corps— a  pilogram  similar  to  the 
ACC— returns  oter  $1.05  in  value  to 
the  Government  for  every  $1  the  Gov- 
ernment spends,  i 

In  my  view,  tne  ACC  will  prove  a 
worthy  succ^eor  to  the  YCC  and 
YACC  and  like  them  it  will  prove  to  be 
cost  effective  and  beneficial  both  to 
the  young  peone  it  employs  and  to 
the  American  taxpayer  who  will  re- 
ceive the  benefitlof  their  labor. 

For  these  reasons  I  agree  with  my 
colleagues  that  H.R.  4861  needs  to  be 
enacted  into  law  so  that  young  Ameri- 
cans will  have  the  chance  to  work  and 
to  contribute  positively  to  this  coun- 
try. As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 
I  am  convinced  that  both  they  and  the 
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rest  of  us  will  ultimately  benefit  from 
this  investment  in  our  future.* 


D  1510 
A  TRIBUTE  TO  RAY  EDWARDS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  HUBBARD.  Madam  Speaker,  a 
longtime  friend  of  mine,  Ray  Edwards, 
died  last  Friday  in  my  hometown  of 
Mayfield,  Ky. 

Edwards,  62,  was  editor  and  publish- 
er of  the  Mayfield  Messenger  for  the 
past  25  years.  He  also  was  president  of 
a  cable  television  news  service  based  in 
Mayfield,  publisher  of  the  Metropolis, 
111.,  Planet,  a  weekly  newspaper,  and 
vice  president  of  Murray  Newspapers, 
Inc.,  publishing  the  Murray.  Ky., 
Ledger  <&  Times  daily  newspaper. 

Among  the  many  contributions  Ed- 
wards gave  to  his  commiuiity,  he  was  a 
past  president  of  the  Mayfield  Rotary 
CHub,  a  member  of  the  city's  planning 
commission  for  10  years,  headed  a 
United  Fund  drive,  president  of  the 
city's  Civic  Music  Association  and 
served  on  the  Mayf  ield-Graves  County 
Industrial  Board. 

Edwards  was  a  deacon,  elder,  and 
trustee  at  Mayfield's  First  Presbyteri- 
an Church. 

Edwards'  lifetime  accomplishments 
were  described  by  his  minister.  Rev. 
James  Nash,  in  an  impressive  funeral 
service  last  Sunday  attended  by  300 
friends. 

During  my  two  terms  as  his  State 
senator  and  four  terms  as  his  Con- 
gressman, Eklwards  frequently  was  in 
contact  with  me,  expressing  his  views. 
He  was  a  very  conscientious,  dedicated 
American  and  Kentuckian  who  wanted 
the  very  best  for  his  country,  State, 
county,  and  city.  He  never  once  asked 
me  for  anything  for  himself. 

Edwards  was  a  strong  supporter  of  a 
balanced  Federal  budget  and  often 
criticized  excessive  Federal  spending. 

Among  the  family  survivors  are  his 
lovely  wife,  Laura  Jane  (Lolly)  McAlis- 
ter  Edwards,  and  two  talented  chil- 
dren—Ray Mac,  a  1982  graduate  of 
Centre  College,  and  Laura,  a  student 
at  Vanderbilt  University. 

I  Join  Ray  Edwards'  many  friends  in 
expressing  sadness  and  shock  at  his 
untimely  death— by  heart  attack  while 
playing  tennis— and  sympathy  to  his 
wife,  children,  four  sisters,  and  two 
brothers. 


NATO  RESOLUTION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Paul)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Madam  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  for  the 
planned  withdrawal  of  American 
troops  from  Europe  and  Japan.  It  is 


humiliating  for  American  Presidents 
to  continue  begging  our  allies  to  ante- 
up  and  spend  more  on  their  own  na- 
tional defense.  An  effort  to  Influence 
foreign  governments'  defense  appro- 
priations and  to  alter  their  economic 
relationship  with  Russia  is  a  fruitless 
task.  Subsidizing  the  defense  budgets 
of  rich  European  and  Asian  allies  so 
they  can  use  the  funds  saved  on  do- 
mestic social  programs  and  pipelines 
to  Russia  is  not  in  oiu-  best  interest.  If 
the  American  taxpayer  was  not  forced 
to  indirectly  pay  for  the  cheap  loans 
to  Russia  by  our  European  friend,  it 
would  then  be  their  own  business  as  to 
how  they  deal  with  their  Soviet  neigh- 
bors. But  that  is  not  the  case.  And 
since  Europe's  and  Japan's  response 
for  decades  has  been  benign  neglect  to 
our  request  and  public  criticism  for 
our  policies,  the  time  has  come  for  a 
reassessment  of  our  entire  foreign 
policy.  The  20th  century  notion  that 
America  has  been  chosen  to  police  the 
world  and  pay  all  the  bills,  to  make 
the  world  "safe  for  democracy"  is  no 
longer  viable.  Economically,  we  no 
longer  can  afford  it;  militarily,  it  is  of 
no  useful  value  to  us.  In  the  past  65 
years,  this  interventionist  policy  has 
given  us  four  major  military  conflicts. 
The  more  we  scatter  our  troops  and 
the  more  dollars  we  spend,  the  more 
likely  we  are  to  have  war  and  the 
worse  our  economic  problems  become. 

The  Falklsinds  crisis  demonstrates  so 
well  the  failure  and  inconsistency  of 
an  interventionist  foreign  policy.  Our 
commitment  to  the  Rio  Treaty  and  to 
NATO  is  impossible  to  fulfill.  The 
recent  U.N.  vote  suid  our  attempt  to 
change  it  after  it  was  cast  (seems  like 
Jimmy  Carter  and  Andy  Young  did 
something  like  that  also)  are  sjrmbolic 
of  an  overall  policy  that  is  contradicto- 
ry and  lacks  direction  and  meaning. 
This  comes  about  when  American  in- 
terests are  confused  with  demands  and 
manipulation  by  other  nations.  A  vivid 
example  of  this  confusion  is  given  in  a 
wire  service  story  about  Secretary  of 
State  Haig's  remarks  concerning  the 
latest  conflict  in  the  Mideast.  Accord- 
ing to  the  official  transcript  of  the 
briefing.  Secretary  Haig,  speaking  to 
reporters  about  the  Israeli  invasion  of 
Lebanon,  said,  "We  not  only  lost  sui 
aircraft  and  a  helicopter  yesterday, 
there's  been  a  claim  a  second  aircraft 
has  been  shot  down,  a  second  helicop- 
ter, and  a  niunber  of  army  vehicles."  It 
seems  that  the  Secretary  has  so  con- 
fused Israeli  and  American  interests 
that  he  si>eaks  broadly  as  "we." 

It  is  ironic  that  we  support  Britain 
in  the  Falklands,  while  Israel,  as  recip- 
ient of  billions  of  dollars  of  U.S.  aid, 
continues  selling  weapons  to  Argenti- 
na Euid  Iran.  The  American  taxpayer 
remains  the  sacrificial  lamb.  What  is 
wrong  with  a  foreign  policy  based  on 
American  self-interest?  Could  it  be 
that  a  policy  like  this  Just  might  also 
be  a  policy  of  humanltarianism  and 
peace? 


At  the  present  time,  60  percent  of 
our  entire  military  budget  is  being 
spent  on  the  defense  of  other  nations. 
Nations  we  have,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, unilateral  commitments  to.  The 
commitments,  rather  than  reducing 
tension,  increase  it  and  aggravate  the 
arms  race.  If  Europe  and  Japan  are 
unwilling  to  spend  whatever  is  neces- 
sary to  defend  themselves,  our  exorbi- 
tant sacrifice  will  not  preserve  their 
liberty.  If  we  stop  our  financial  and 
militsiry  commitments  to  allies,  their 
decisions  in  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
will  suddenly  become  more  objective 
and  realistic.  They  would  become 
stronger  militarily,  as  we  will  also.  We 
then  would  no  longer  have  to  plead 
with  them  to  hold  back  easy  credits  to 
the  Communists — which,  of  course,  is 
an  inconsistent  request  since  we  our- 
selves continue  to  extend  many  credits 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  nations. 

The  military  subsidies  to  our  allies 
do  not  serve  the  cause  of  freedom  for 
we  frequently  see  the  funds  saved  used 
in  social  programs  that  are  less  than 
free-market  oriented.  But  since  we 
practice  the  same  kind  of  economic 
and  political  nonsense,  it's  difficult  to 
be  critical.  If  the  funds  saved  by  our 
allies  on  defense  are  not  spent  on 
trade  assistance  with  the  Soviets  or 
aid  to  domestic  socialistic  programs, 
they  can  be  used  to  subsidize  car  and 
steel  companies  by  low  taxes  and 
export  subsidies,  cutting  into  our  fal- 
tering market.  And  tragically,  the 
worse  the  problem  becomes,  the  more 
outcries  we  hear  for  tariff  protection 
and  more  export  subsidies — programs 
that  contradict  the  notion  of  a  free  so- 
ciety and  in  the  past  several  decades 
have  contributed  significantly  to  our 
weak  economy,  high  interest  rates,  in- 
flation, and  imemplo}rment. 

NATO  was  strongly  opposed  by  Mr. 
Republican  himself.  Senator  Robert 
Taft  of  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  its  pas- 
sage, he  said: 

It  is  clear  that  the  pact  is  a  military  alli- 
ance, a  treaty  by  which  one  nation  under- 
takes to  arm  half  the  world  against  the 
other  half,  and  in  which  all  the  pact  mem- 
bers agree  to  go  to  war  if  one  is  attacked. 

No  matter  how  defensive  an  alliance  may 
be,  if  it  carries  the  obligation  to  arm.  it 
means  the  building  up  of  competitive  offen- 
sive armaments.  This  treaty,  therefore 
means  inevitably  an  armaments  race  and  ar- 
maments races  in  the  past  have  led  to 
war.  ...  It  would  strain  the  American  econ- 
omy; Europeans  would  be  encouraged  to 
depend  upon  Americans  rather  than  thon- 
selves  for  their  defense:  the  U.S£.R.  would 
be  unnecessarily  provoked:  and  Truman  had 
no  constitutional  right  to  send  American 
troops  abroad  in  peacetime  without  prior 
Congressional  approval. 

More  recently,  Dan  Smoot  restated 
clearly  this  belief  in  the  Review  of  the 
News: 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  Soviets  hit  the 
United  States,  the  European  nations  will 
not  come  to  our  defense,  and  the  building 
up  of  European  nations  as  nuclear  threats 
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to  RuasU  will  be  lUlemated  and  neutral- 
teed. 

But  the  Soviets  are  stupid  to  believe 
NATO  ever  was  or  ever  will  be  a  threat  to 
Ruaria.  The  United  States  has  squandered 
aomethliK  like  a  quarter  of  a  trillion  dollars 
In  NATO,  which  has  never  provided  a  dime's 
worth  of  deterrence  acalnat  Soviet  imperial- 
istic aggrenion,  or  a  penny's  worth  of  de- 
fense for  the  American  homeland.  It  follows 
therefore,  that  NATO  has  been  a  mighty 
bo<»  to  the  Soviets  in  that  it  has  drained 
off  Immense  sums  of  money  that  could  have 
been  spent  on  weaponry  to  defend  Ameri- 
cana against  a  Soviet  surprise  attack.  I  agree 
with  the  Soviet  conclusion  that  none  of  our 
NATO  allies  will  come  to  our  aid  if  the  Sovi- 
ets attack  us. 

When  Elsenhower  was  Commander 
of  NATO  forces,  he  saici:  "The  large- 
scale  pennanent  commitments  of 
American  troops  to  relatively  fixed  po- 
sitions outside  the  continental  limits 
would  be  costly  beyond  military  re- 
turns." These  quotes  are  hardly  from 
left-wing  liberals. 

What  wlU  it  ever  take  for  us  to  learn 
the  lessons  of  history?  When  will  we 
come  to  realize  that  a  free  nation— un- 
hampered by  government  interven- 
tion, personally,  economically,  and 
internationally— is  far  superior  to  a  co- 
ercive state.  And  if  the  people  of  the 
world  are  to  eat,  be  housed  and 
clothed,  we  must  recognize  the  value 
of  productive  effort,  sound  money,  and 
a  free  market,  and  a  foreign  policy 
dedicated  to  strength  with  determina- 
tion to  defend  our  freedom  while 
minding  our  own  business.  One  thing  I 
am  convinced  of  is  that  more  and  more 
American  people  are  coming  to  this 
conclusion— that  it  is  time  we  let  our 
rich  allies  take  care  of  themselves,  and 
that  the  lives  of  our  young  people  and 
the  dollars  of  our  American  taxpayers 
be  used  for  the  preservation  of  our  se- 
curity. 

I  include  the  following: 

H.J.  Rxs.  508 
House  joint  resolution  to  provide  for  the 
complete,  orderly  withdrawal  of  American 
military  forces,  and  our  nuclear  protec- 
tion, from  Europe  and  Japan 
Whereas,  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Japan  have  populations  and  wealth 
which  make  them  fully  capable  of  providing 
for  their  own  defenses  without  American 
subsidies;  and. 

Whereas,  these  nations  have,  for  many 
years,  existed  in  a  state  of  unnatural,  un- 
justified, and  unsustainable  military  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  SUtes,  at  huge 
cost  to  the  American  taxpayers,  and  with 
consequent  competitive  disadvantages  for 
American  bustaeaaea:  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  is  committed 
to  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  because 
of  our  obligations  in  Europe,  and  is  also  the 
target  of  thousands  of  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads because  of  these  same  obligations, 
and  our  350,000  troops  in  Europe  are  also 
vulnerable;  and 

Whereas,  we  have  expended  huge  stmu  of 
money  on  mUitary  subsidies  to  these  nations 
at  a  time  when  we  ourselves  are  vulnerable 
and  in  need  of  protection,  when  our  re- 
sources should  be  devoted  to  advanced  de- 
fensive technologies,  especially  In  space,  and 


when  overall  fcneral  spending  must  be  dras- 
tically reduced;'Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  that,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  th4  law,  the  President  shall  im- 
mediately beglD  a  phased  and  orderly  with- ' 
drawal  of  all  n.S.  military  forces  from 
Europe  and  Japan,  to  be  completed  not 
more  than  fout  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  resolution.  These  forces, 
once  withdrawn,  are  to  be  stationed  in  posi- 
tions to  defend  the  territorial  United  States, 
or  disbanded. 

Eight  years  ^ter  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution,  thf  protection  provided  by 
American  nuclear  forces,  wherever  sta- 
tioned, will  no  tonger  be  extended  to  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  or  to 
any  other  forei^  coimtry. 

Trx  U.S.  Aifs  NJftTo:  Thx  Cask  roR  a  Oivorcb 
(Testimony  of'  the  Honorable  Ron   Paitl 
before  the  Sgbcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  Egst,  of  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Commltlee,  June  3,  1982) 

Mr.  Chairmaa,  I  am  very  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunlttr  to  testify  before  the  distin- 
guished members  of  this  Subcommittee  on 
what  Is,  I  believe,  the  central  Issue  of  Ameri- 
ca's defense  and  foreign  policies:  our  com- 
mitment to  the  defense  of  Europe,  and  our 
participation  iriNATO. 

As  the  distinguished  members  well  know. 
Senator  Ted  Sevens  has  recently  estimated 
the  cost  of  NATO  to  the  American  taxpay- 
ers at  around  8133  billion,  an  astonishingly 
large  figure.  Piof .  Earl  Ravenal  of  George- 
town University,  a  respected  defense  ana- 
lyst, comes  u^  with  virtually  the  same 
figure:  $129  bilUon.  At  a  time  when  domestic 
spending  is,  sttpposedly,  subject  to  econo- 
mies, and  when  we  face  hundred  billion 
dollar  deficits,  the  huge  cost  of  our  commit- 
ment to  NATO  alone  warrants  these  hear- 
ings. However,  the  case  against  our  contin- 
ued participation  in  NATO  extends  well 
beyond  considerations  of  cost. 

I  believe  the  case  against  our  continued 
participation  is  not  only  formidable  but 
compelling.  It  1*  based  on  the  following  con- 
siderations in  audition  to  cost: 

The  Europeans  are  able  to  defend  them- 
selves without  tr.S.  assistance. 

Our  commitments  to  Europe  Jeopardize, 
rather  than  ei^iance,  our  own  security  and 
our  chances  fcf  continued  peace,  and  per- 
haps theirs  as  WeU. 

The  Soviet  state  is  aggressive  and  milita- 
ristic, but  its  power,  and  the  likelihood  of  an 
attack  on  Buro^,  have  been  exaggerated  by 
some. 

The  foreign  policy  appropriate  to  a  people 
who  prize  freedom  is  based  on  non-interven- 
tionist principles,  and  Is  limited  to  armed 
neutrality  and  self-defense. 

I  would  like  io  expand  on  these  points  in 
my  testimony.  In  doing  so,  I  hope  to  make  a 
case  for  the  HQuse  Resolution  I  have  intro- 
duced (the  text  of  which  is  appended  to  this 
testimony)  which  calls  for  the  withdrawal 
of  all  U.S.  miUiary  forces  from  Europe  and 
Japan  over  a  flour  year  period,  and  the  re- 
moval of  our  "tuclear  umbrella"  after  eight 
years.  I  believe  that  the  partial  troop  with- 
drawals suggested  by  Senator  Mansfield  in 
the  past,  and  increasing  numbers  of  my  col- 
leagues today,  would  be  inadequate,  and 
would  completgly  fail  to  address  some  of  the 
most  important  problems  arising  from  our 
commitments  tg)  NATO.  The  threat  of  with- 
drawals contingent  upon  Increased  Europe- 
an defense  spegding,  as  suggested  by  others, 
is,  in  my  view,  isimllarly  inadequate,  as  well 
as  being  manipiilative  and  presumptuous. 
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I  would  like  to  pre  ace  my  argument  with 
a  few  observations.  Wy  principal  concern  in 
Congress  has  alwayfe  been  with  domestic 
economic  policy.  But  I  have  become  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  our  foreign  and  domes- 
tic policies  are  inextricably  linked.  When  we 
sanction  government  manipulation  of  the 
lives  of  people  here  at  home,  we  are  likely  to 
sanction  the  same  manipulation  of  people 
abroad,  and  vice  vervt.  Our  foreign  policy  is 
likely  to  reflect  our;  overall  view  of  man's 
proper  relation  to  the  state,  as  is  our  domes- 
tic policy. 

Our  foreign  polic]  of  treaties,  alliances, 
and  interventions  Has  yielded  a  mass  of 
complex  problems,  Jtist  as  President  Wash- 
ington warned.  Our  response  to  these  prob- 
lems Indicates  how  fgr  we  have  moved  from 
the  non-interventioaist  ideas  which  once 
animated  our  statesmen. 

I  am  appalled  that'in  our  frustration  with 
the  disparity  of  our  expenditures  on  defense 
vis-a-vis  wealthy  alUes  like  Germany  and 
Japan,  and  the  resulting  trade  advantages 
enjoyed  by  these  countries,  many  of  us  call 
for  protectionist  legislation.  The  problem 
certainly  exists:  It  Is  a  result  of  commit- 
ments abroad  that  lead  us  to  subsidize  mas- 
sively the  defenses  of  our  wealthy  trading 
competitors.  The  problem  can  and  should  be 
solved  by  severing  titose  commitments.  But 
instead,  some  call  fdr  higher  tariffs,  which 
can  only  make  the  problem  worse:  Tariff 
wars  have  often  led;  to  shooting  wars,  and 
tariffs  abuse  the  freedom  of  our  own  con- 
simiers  and  shelter  inefficient  producers. 

Why  not  leave  these  other  countries  with 
the  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  own 
defenses?  This  is,  in  my  view,  the  only  logi- 
cal, workable  respoi^e  to  this  "free  rider" 
problem.  | 

I  am  also  appalled  by  those  who  assert 
that  because  the  c^t  of  an  all-volunteer 
armed  forces  is  so  great,  we  must  have 
peacetime  conscription.  We  fault  otir  young 
people  for  their  lack  of  patriotism,  but  per- 
haps they  Just  real^  that  the  defense  of 
Europe  and  the  defaise  of  America  are  two 
entirely  different!  things.  Chancellor 
Helmut  Schmidt's  cHticisms  of  the  United 
States  for  not  conscripting  Americans  to 
defend  Germany  is  an  example  of  unparal- 
leled arrogance,  but  many  Americans  are 
apparently  ready  to  go  along.  We  seem  pre- 
pared to  sacrifice  the  freedom  of  our  young 
people  because  it  is  otherwise  too  expensive 
to  defend  countries  which  are  able,  but  un- 
willing, to  defend  tjiemselves.  This  strikes 
me  as  outrageous.  Isn't  it  freedom,  after  all, 
which  makes  America  worth  fighting  for? 

I  raise  these  two  Issues  at  the  outset  be- 
cause they  Indicate  to  me  that  unless  we 
withdraw  from  our  iWlustified  and  uimeces- 
sary  military  commitments  abroad,  we  will 
sacrifice  our  own  people's  liberty,  and  de- 
stroy the  very  thing  about  America  which 
makes  us  special.      T 

Let  me  turn,  then„  to  my  case  against  our 
NATO  conunitment 


EUKOPE  s  ABt 


'  TO  OePOID  ITSILr 


The  NATO  allianci  was  designed  at  a  time 
when,  as  Alan  Crawford  put  It,  Europe 
looked  like  the  bottom  of  a  "shake'n  bake" 
bag.  Their  economies  and  armies  had  been 
decimated  by  the  War.  The  U.S.  commit- 
ment was  supposed  ito  last  no  longer  than 
Europe's  recovery. 

But  how  things  have  changed!  Western 
Europe's  combined  ONP  now  comes  to  over 
$2  trillion.  Its  indu^rial  capacity  has,  I  be- 
lieve, even  surpassed  America's  in  many 
ways.  Its  wealth  is  almost  double  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites.  In  fact,  on  a 


per  capita  basis,  many  European  countries 
are  now  wealthier  than  the  United  States: 
Germany,  Prance.  Norway,  the  Netherlands, 
and  Belgium  are  all  wealthier  than  America. 
Even  so,  they  spend  little  more  than  half  as 
much  for  their  own  defenses  (per  capita)  as 
we  do.  (And  most  of  what  we  spend  is  spent 
on  themu  while  they  have  made  no  recipro- 
cal commitments  to  support  the  United 
States  elsewhere  in  the  world.) 

To  gauge  the  Impact  of  American  with- 
drawals we  should  not  overestimate  Ameri- 
ca's contribution  to  NATO,  or  underesti- 
mate the  strength  of  NATO  even  without 
U.S.  forces.  Without  the  United  States,  re- 
maining NATO  countries  have  combined 
populations  of  well  over  300  million.  They 
presently  provide  90  percent  of  NATO's 
ground  forces,  75  percent  of  its  air  forces, 
and  80  percent  of  its  naval  forces.  These 
facts  are,  indeed,  "not  appreciated  by  most 
Americans."  ■  A  gradual  U.S.  withdrawal,  as 
I  have  proposed,  would  not  leave  the  Euro- 
peans undefended.  And  their  capacities 
would  easily  allow  them  to  compensate  for 
the  loss  of  American  forces. 

Just  this  week,  Sp«in  has  become  a  full 
member  of  NATO,  adding  340,000  troops, 
190  planes,  and  30  warships.  This  very  siza- 
ble fighting  force  would  go  some  way 
toward  providing  an  added  cushion  for  U.S. 
withdrawals. 

Given  the  fact  of  tremendous  Euro[>ean 
wealth  and  manpower  who  can  doubt  their 
ability  to  stave  off  a  Soviet  attack?  This  is 
particularly  true  in  a  nuclear  age  when  rela- 
tively modest  expenditures  on  a  nuclear  de- 
terrent can  instiU  overpowering  reluctance 
in  a  potential  aggressor.  Europe's  industrial 
and  manpower  capacities  alone  are  quite 
nearly  sufficient  reasons  for  our  total  with- 
drawal from  NATO. 

Two  additional  points  about  Europe:  First, 
recent  mass  anti-American  rallies  indicate 
that  a  disturbing  resentment  toward  the 
United  States  Is  felt  by  at  least  a  sizable  mi- 
nority of  Europeans.  It  is  hard  to  believe, 
but  apparently  true,  that  many  Europeans 
have  come  to  see  America,  rather  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  the  principal  threat  to 
peace.  Continued  American  control  over 
NATO  can  only  exacerbate  these  feelings 
(imagine  a  European  presiding  over  our 
military  forces). 

Second,  I  believe  the  Europeans  might 
well  take  a  more  realistic  view  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  requirements  of  their  own  se- 
curity if  America  were  out  of  the  picture. 
We  should  recall  that  it  is  France,  outside 
the  NATO  command,  which  has,  in  many 
ways,  maintained  the  strongest  overall  mili- 
tary force  among  European  countries.  The 
"peace  movement"  has  never  really  taken 
root  in  PYance,  where  even  a  Socialist  gov- 
ernment supports  increases  in  defense 
spending  and  a  relatively  tough  line  on 
Soviet  aggression. 

Too  many  American  defense  "experts"  act 
as  though  the  defense  of  Europe  is  of  more 
concern  to  us  that  it  is  to  the  Europeans. 
Somehow,  these  analysts  manage  to  depict 
the  Europeans  as  still  the  hapless  depend- 
ents they  may  have  been  in  1945,  or  else 
they  make  the  Soviets  out  to  be  supermen. 
Neither  Is  true.  Given  Europe's  obvious  in- 
terest in  providing  for  its  own  security,  and 
its  capacity  (as  I  have  argued)  to  do  so,  no 
necessary  role  remains  for  Uncle  Sam. 

America  has  no  business  trying  to  dictate 
the  terms  of  European  defenses  to  the  Euro- 


■  Earl  C.  Ravenal.  "NATO's  Om«marked  Demise." 
(Berkeley:  Institute  for  Intematloiud  Studies.  107S) 
p.  as. 


peans,  but  that  is  how  our  role  must  some- 
times appear.  Conflicts  will  be  Inevitable  so 
long  as  we  have  troops  in  Europe.  American 
generals  feel  that  the  neutron  bomb  Is 
needed  to  protect  our  troops,  but  European 
politicians  are  unwilling  to  have  neutron 
bombs  on  their  soil  under  the  control  of 
American  generals.  These  problems  can 
only  get  worse,  and  they  will,  while  our 
troops  remain  in  Europe. 

Finally,  it  can  be  argued  that  our  military 
subsidies  to  the  Europeans  allow  them  to 
divert  resources  Into  socialistic  experiments 
which  we  ourselves  do  not  Intend  to  sup- 
port. As  I  have  said,  the  Europeans  have  the 
wherewithal  to  defend  themselves,  but  if 
they  continue  to  care  more  about  socialized 
medicine  than  security  when  Uncle  Sam  is 
out  of  the  picture,  that  should  be  their  busi- 
ness. 

PARADOXICAIXT,  TRX  KTITCT  OP  OT7K  NATO  COM- 
rnniKIITS  IS  TO  JXOPASSIZX  OT7R  OWN  SECU- 
RITT  ARD  THAT  OP  TRX  KITROPBAIIS,  AMD  OUR 
CHAMCXS  POR  COWTUIUXD  PXACX 

NATO,  and  the  idea  that  America  should 
maintain  a  "forward  defense"  strategy  in 
Europe,  is  so  thoroughly  and  uncritically  ac- 
cepted by  the  "experts"  that  the  alterna- 
tives have  yet  to  be  given  serious  consider- 
ation. This  phenomenon  is  no  reason  to 
accept  what  proves  to  be,  under  the  crltlcsLl 
light  of  reason,  an  exceptionally  dubious 
idea. 

The  idea  of  "forward  defense"  demands 
that  we  conjure  up  the  possibility  of  a  world 
in  which  all  of  Europe  has  fallen  under 
Soviet  control.  It  is  then,  supposedly,  obvi- 
ous that  the  next  "step"  will  be  to  attack 
the  East  CToast  of  the  United  States.  For- 
ward defense  follows  simply  from  this  trans- 
Atlantic  domino  theory:  Better  to  fight 
them  in  Bavaria  than  in  Boston  is,  I  sup- 
pose, how  It  would  go. 

This  idea  might  merit  serious  attention  if 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  were  no  more  than  the 
English  Channel,  and  if  Cape  Cod  were 
pressed  up  against  the  coast  of  Portugal  or 
France.  As  it  Is,  Europe  is  a  vast  ocean  away. 
The  problems  the  Russians  would  have,  in 
this  missile  age,  of  launching  an  attack  by 
sea  and  air  on  the  United  States  would  t>e 
considerable,  to  put  it  mildly.  The  trans-At- 
lantic domino  theory  doesn't  hold  water. 
Furthermore,  even  if  one  can  imagine  a 
Soviet  conquest  of  all  of  Western  Europe, 
the  likely  result  would  t>e,  as  Laurence  Beil- 
enson  has  put  it,  a  fatal  case  of  Indigestion. 

Concern  over  the  possibility  of  a  nuclear 
war  also  ought  to  lead  us  to  press  for  a 
prompt  withdrawal  from  Europe.  We  must 
remember  that  the  first-use  of  American 
nuclear  weapons  Is  part  of  NATO  strategy. 
Indeed,  the  whole,  irresponsible.  M.A.D. 
strategy,  which  governs  our  nuclear  forces, 
is  bound  up  with  our  commitment  to 
Europe. 

We  have  proclaimed  ourselves  prepared  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  first  should  the  con- 
ventional defenses  of  Europe  falter  when 
under  attack.  The  existence  of  this  threat 
makes  America  the  target  for  the  bulk  of 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons.  The  credibility  of 
this  threat  depends  upon  the  willingness  of 
an  American  President  to  call  down  a  suici- 
dal nuclear  attack  on  the  United  States  if  a 
war  in  Europe  starts  going  badly.  As  Henry 
Kissinger  proclaimed  to  an  astonished 
NATO  meeting  in  Brussels,  this  threat  was 
credible  only  so  long  as  America  enjoyed  a 
huge  superiority  over  Russia  in  nuclear 
weapons.  This  superiority  has  now  evaporat- 
ed, and  with  it,  the  credibility  of  our  deter- 
rent. 


European  nuclear  weapons  would  not  face 
that  credibility  problem;  the  threat  to  use 
their  own  weapons  in  defense  of  themselves 
would  be  more  convincing  (and  hence,  a 
more  effective  deterrent)  than  is  our  prom- 
ise. With  a  purely  defensive  strategy,  rela- 
tively few  nuclear  weapons  would  Ije  suffi- 
cient to  deter  an  attack.  America  would  no 
longer  need  to  promise  to  commit  nuclear 
suicide  in  the  defense  of  Europe.  We  could 
renounce  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  a  significant  amount  of  the  present  im- 
petus for  the  arms  race  would  be  eliminated. 
We  could  concentrate  our  own  resources  on 
less  threatening  defensive  systems  like  the 
anti-ballistic  missile. 

We  can  renotmce  the  first-use  of  nuclear 
weapons  only  as  part  of  an  overall  non- 
interventionist  foreign  policy.  The  alterna- 
tive Is  clear.  Our  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments will  continue  to  outstrip  our  conven- 
tional military  abilities,  as  they  do  now. 
Given  our  foreign  poUcy  commitments,  the 
conventional  buildup  urged  by  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  in  fact,  modest.  (Defense 
planners  recently  testified  that  without  an 
additional  $750  billion  over  the  next  5  years, 
they  may  be  unable  to  carry  out  present  for- 
eign policy  objectives). 

The  problem  of  extended  commitments, 
and  limited  conventional  abilities,  led  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  extend  our  nuclear  umbrella 
over  the  Persian  Gulf.  It  is  cheaper  to  ma- 
nipulate nuclear  threats  than  to  buUd  and 
deploy  conventional  forces.  But  the  credibil- 
ity of  the  nuclear  threat  is  diminished  as  it 
Is  extended  beyond  the  protection  of  our 
own  people  and  territory  to  less  central  in- 
terests. The  result  is  a  very  dangerous 
gamble,  and  a  greater  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

My  point  is  this:  until  we  throw  off  the 
role  of  "policeman  to  the  world."  a  role 
beyond  our  capacity  without  the  use  of  nu- 
clear threats,  we  will  continue  to  invite  in- 
volvement in  any  number  of  foreign  con- 
flicts over  things  non-essential  to  our  own 
survival.  Any  of  these  conflicts  could  esca- 
late Into  a  nuclear  exchange. 

Finally,  it  is  almost  needless  to  say  that 
Europe's  unwllllngitess  to  spend  more  on  its 
own  conventional  defenses  makes  war  more 
likely,  and  leaves  our  own  troops  in  Europe 
vulnerable.  Thus,  the  paradoxical  result  of 
our  commitments  may  be  to  lull  them  into  a 
false  sense  of  security.  Their  lax  defenses 
may  leave  Europe  weaker  than  it  would  be 
in  the  absence  of  our  commitments.  By 
pledging  to  maintain  the  status  quo,  and 
keep  our  troops  there  indefinitely,  we  per- 
petuate this  false  sense  of  security.  The 
result  Is  that  our  chances  for  continued 
peace  are  less,  and  not  more,  likely  thanks 
to  "collective  seciirity"  and  forward  de- 
fenses. 

MATO'S  COST  TO  THX  U.S.  TAXPATBU:  1 130 
BILLIOR  m  !••* 

Given  reasonable  estimates  of  cost  In- 
creases, over  the  decade  to  1992  NATO  will 
cost  us  a  staggering  $2y4  trillion.  The 
burden  of  justifying  this  Immense  cost  lies 
with  NATO's  proponents,  and  their  case 
must  t>e  strong  indeed  to  Justify  expenses  of 
this  magnitude. 

I  believe  that  efforts  to  wring  substantial 
savings  out  of  the  defense  budget  by  way  of 
"streamlining"  has  an  air  of  unreality.  It  is 
all  too  easy  to  attribute  huge  costs  to  "waste 
and  inefficiency,"  which  are  endemic  to  gov- 
ernment. We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that 
the  defense  budget  is  the  cost  of  our  foreign 
policy.  There  is  no  way  to  significantly  cut 
defense  spending  without  changing  our 
policy,  that  Is,  without  dropping  commit- 
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ments.  Our  most  extravagant  commitment 
is.  if  I  am  right,  crying  out  to  be  severed. 
The  defense  budget  cannot  be  cut  signifi- 
cantly, as  It  must  be,  without  cutting  air 
wings,  troop  divisions,  ships,  etc.,  and  all 
that  means,  as  some  hawks  recognize,  cut- 
ting commitments. 

Now  some  will  reply  that  the  "real"  cost 
of  NATO  Is  only  the  marginal  cost  of  main- 
taining these  forces  in  Europe  rather  than 
in  the  United  States.  But  who  can  be  so 
naive  as  to  think  we  wotild  need  to  maintain 
these  sorts  of  forces  for  the  defense  of  our 
own  territory?  This  is.  perhaps,  a  fallacious 
corollary  of  the  discredited  trans-Atlantic 
domino  theory.  Do  we  need  the  M-1  tank, 
for  instance,  to  guard  against  a  tank  attack? 
Prom  where?  Canada  maybe?  Or  Mexico? 
Any  maaaed  attack  on  the  United  States 
would  have  to  come  by  sea.  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  adequate  submarines,  and 
small,  fast  missile  firing  ships,  would  be  a 
smaD  fraction  of  present  overseas  commit- 
ments. Huge  fiiianclal  savings  would  result 
from  a  policy  which  takes  advantage  of 
America's  posiUon  between  two  great 
oceans.  It  was.  after  all,  this  obvious  advan- 
tage which  led  our  Founding  Fathers  to  ad- 
vocate non-interventionism  in  the  first 
place,  and  it  is  no  less  relevant  a  factor 
today. 

The  orientation  of  our  military  forces 
ought  to  lie  defensive:  The  non-interven- 
tionist foreign  policy  I  recommend  demands 
a  defensive  stance  of  armed  neutrality,  not 
unarmed  pacificism.  America  is.  at  present, 
far  too  weak  and  vulnerable,  and  we  will 
remain  so  until  we  renounce  foreign  com- 
mitments. We  should  step  up  research  on 
laser  and  other  space  defense  systems, 
rather  than  wasting  money  on  more  offen- 
sive, redundant  nuclear  weapons.  We  should 
maintain  much  better  air  and  radar  de- 
fenses of  U.S.  territory.  All  this  can  be  done, 
and  America  can  be  more  secure  than  at 
present,  and  more  assured  of  continued 
peace,  at  a  fraction  of  the  cost  of  our 
present  overseas  commitments. 


SOVIR  POWn  SHOnLD-BX  VIXWK0 
KBALISnCAIXT 

The  Soviets  are  militaristic  and  aggres- 
sive, but  they  are  not  supefmen.  They  fear 
the  Chinese  more  than  the  West,  and  keep 
at  least  one-Quarter  of  their  forces  on  the 
Chinese  border.  Their  troop  divisions. 
though  more  numerous  than  NATO's,  are 
smaller.  The  loyalty  of  their  satellites  is  in- 
creasingly doubtfuL  They  may  have  lots  of 
tanks,  but  anti-tank  weapons  are  increasing- 
ly effective.  They  do  not.  I  believe,  enjoy 
the  sort  of  superiority  a  successful  invader 
would  need. 

One  shodtlng  inconsistency  in  our  policy 
toward  the  Soviets  is  the  fact  that  we  have 
provided  cheap,  government-subsidized 
credit  to  them  and  their  satellites.  We  have 
also  permitted  export  licenses  for  advanced, 
strategic  technology.  In  these  ways,  we  con- 
tribute to  their  military  machine  while 
spending  more  to  oppose  them. 

We  must  immediately  cut  off  all  U.S.  aid 
to  Communist  countries:  No  more  credits  or 
loan  guarantees  should  be  made  available. 
And  we  should  get  out  of  the  IMF  and  the 
World  Bank  and  any  other  conduits  of  UJ3. 
tax  dollars  to  our  enemies.  We  must  also 
stop  the  flow  of  advanced  technology  to  the 
Soviets.  I  believe  that  these  measures  would 
lead  to  the  eventual  collapse  of  the  inhu- 
mane and  inefficient  Communist  system. 
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The  foreign  i  lolicy  I  advocate  is,  I  believe, 
the  only  one  c  )nsistent  with  the  principles 
of  individual  liberty  uid  limited  government 
which  so  many  conservatives  espouse.  In  our 
own  history,  when  we  had  our  freest  econo- 
my and  soundest  currency,  we  did  not  fight 
on  foreign  soil.  As  our  freedoms  eroded,  and 
our  marketplace  became  dominated  by  spe- 
cial interests— labor  and  business— involve- 
ment in  the  gffalrs  of  other  nations  in- 
creased and  foreign  wars  resulted. 

If,  for  moral  and  Constitutional  reasons, 
we  cannot  interfere  with  our  citizens'  lives 
and  property,  we  also  cannot  manipulate 
the  internal  affairs  of  other  countries.  The' 
responsibility  ^f  our  government  is,  in  my 
view,  morally  and  Constitutionally  limited 
to  the  protection  of  the  life,  liberty,  and 
property  of  those  within  our  borders. 

Washington  advised  against  "entangling 
alliances"  and  Grover  Cleveland  expressed 
this  policy  as  well  as  any  President: 

The  genius  of  our  Institutions,  the  needs 
of  our  people  toi  their  home  life,  and  the  at- 
tention which  is  demanded  for  our  vast  ter- 
ritory, dictate  the  scrupulous  avoidance  of 
any  departure  from  the  foreign  policy  com- 
mended by  our  history,  the  traditions  and 
prosperity  of  our  republic.  It  is  the  policy  of 
indet>endence  favored  by  our  position  and 
defended  by  our  Imown  love  of  Justice  and 
by  our  power.  X  is  the  policy  of  peace  suita- 
ble to  our  int<  rest.  It  Is  the  policy  of  neu- 
trality, reject  ng  any  share  in  foreign 
brawls,  and  ipnbitions  upon  other  conti- 
nents, and  repelling  their  Intrusion  here.  It 
is  the  t>oUcy  of  Monroe  and  of  Washington 
and  of  Jeffe^n:  peace,  commerce,  and 
honest  friend^iip  with  all  nations;  entan- 
gling alliances  With  none. 

I  am  not  advocating  isolationism:  free 
travel  and  trade  would  be  unrestricted  in  a 
free  society.  "The  movement  of  people  and 
ideas  would  be  less  constrained  than  at 
present.  \ 

But  a  non-ihterventlonist  foreign  policy 
demands  the  renunciation  of  our  commit- 
ments to  foreign  countries.  Individuals 
should  be  fres  to  aid  foreign  countries  or 
factions  as  th^y  wish,  but  our  government 
should  remain  neutral,  and  limit  itself  to 
protecting  our  own  security. 

I  believe  we  should  return  to  the  non- 
tnterventionisD  policy  which  we  adhered  to 
in  the  t>eriods  of  our  greatest  freedom  and 
prosperity.  And  this  means,  among  other 
things,  renouncing  our  participation  in 
NATO. 


cokmn: 


NO  RKMEDIBS 

If  the  preceding  analysis  is  correct,  NATO 
is  an  enormously  expensive  commitment, 
which  does  nothing  to  enhance  American 
security.  Indeed,  we  pay  a  huge,  unneces- 
sary bill  every  year,  and  we  are  made  less 
seciu«  and  lass  apt  to  remain  at  peace. 
Therefore,  the  cost  of  simply  maintaining 
the  status  qua  cannot  be  Justified:  We  Invite 
banltruptcy  and  war  with  our  present  policy. 

Remedial  pdlicies  should  be  seriously  con- 
sidered, and  the  alternative  getting  the 
most  attention  is  a  partial  withdrawal  of 
perhaps  100,000  or  more  of  our  troops.  My 
colleague,  Pat  Schroeder.  has  been  particu- 
larly vocal  in  pressing  this  revival  of  the 
Mansfield  Antendment.  Senator  Baker  has 
also  warned  that  such  a  measure  would 
easily  pass  in  the  Senate. 

Clearly,  partial  troop  withdrawals  are  far 
short  of  whan  I  am  proposing.  If  the  Euro- 
peans are  wealthy,  numerous,  and  fully  ca- 
pable of  defoiding  themselves,  what  Justi- 
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fies  a  partial  withdi  iwal?  Nothing  Justifies 
an  indefinite  commitment  of  any  sort. 

And.  if  the  reason  (or  a  partial  withdrawal 
is  to  prod  the  Europeans  into  spending  more 
on  their  own  defenads.  then  the  motive  Is  es- 
sentially manipulative.  The  result  is  bound 
to  be  greatly  incileased  tensions  within 
NATO,  greater  European  resentment 
against  America,  and  probably  even  weaker 
defenses.  The  United  States  would  be  using 
blackmail  to  dictate  the  terms  of  Europe's 
defenses  to  the  Europeans. 

Subsequent  to  any  partial  withdrawal,  the 
United  States  woul^  remain  committed  to 
participate  in  any  future  war  in  Europe.  We 
would  remain  responsible  for  the  defense  of 
nations  fully  able  tol  defend  themselves.  We 
would  continue  to  shield  the  Europeans 
with  our  nuclear  '  umbrella,  and  would 
remain  the  target  for  Soviet  nuclear  weap- 
ons. We  would  have;  to  retain  our  pledge  to 
use  nuclear  weapons  first.  We  would  contin- 
ue to  lull  the  Eluropdans  into  a  false  sense  of 
security,  thereby  dii  couraging  their  own  de- 
fensive efforts.  All  of  these  implications  of 
"neo-Mansfieldlsm,"  or  partial  withdrawals, 
are  thoroughly  unaqceptable.  And.  as  I  have 
argued,  we  have  no  reason  to  accept  these 
implications.  A  total,  phased  withdrawal  of 
our  commitments  to  Eurot>e  would  extricate 
us  from  this  untenable  situation,  and  is  a 
far  preferable  course  to  the  partial  with- 
drawal option. 

I  believe  that  oth(  ir  aspects  of  the  emerg- 
ing international  situation  also  testify  that 
the  time  has  come  fbr  America  to  disengage 
entirely  from  its  foreign  military  commit- 
ments which  are  external  to  the  require- 
ments of  our  own  survival  and  peace.  Amer- 
ica is  certainly  lo^g  whatever  ability  it 
may  have  had  to  control  events  all  over  the 
globe.  And  yet,  our  foreign  policy  commit- 
ments mean  that  we  must  try  and  do  so.  To 
extend  our  security  umbrella  over  fast- 
changing,  far-flung  comers  of  the  globe, 
where  Increasingly  sophisticated  weapons 
are  available  to  fariatical  groups  of  all  de- 
scriptions. Is  a  policy  which  courts  involve- 
ment in  disastrous  foreign  conflicts.  To 
project  American  [interests  abroad  in  a 
world  which  is  chailging  beyond  our  under- 
standing and  contra.  Is  to  Invite  repetitions 
of  our  horrible  experiences  in  Vietnam  and 
Iran.  | 

Critics  of  a  non-lnterventlonlst  foreign 
policy  argue  that  this  policy  was  a  luxury 
possible  only  in  a  simpler,  bygone  era.  Quite 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  advocates  of  global 
Interventionlsm  who  live  in  a  phantasy 
world  of  easUy  understood  and  controllable 
presures  abroad,  and  boundless  U.S.  power. 
But  we  cannot  bear  the  costs,  and  we  should 
not  bear  the  risks,  of  our  vain  intervention- 
ist policy.  As  Robert  Taft  put  it.  "We  caimot 
adopt  a  financial  burden  in  our  foreign 
policy  so  great  that  it  threatens  our  liberty 
at  home."  Our  inteeventionlst  foreign  policy 
threatens  our  liberty  and  peace  in  innumer- 
able wajrs,  as  I  have  tried  to  indicate.  Amer- 
ica should  disenga^  from  military  commit- 
ments beyond  the  i  trotection  of  our  people 
and  territory.  The  obvious  place  to  begin  is 
with  NATO.* 


THE  HATC  H-ASHBROOK 
AMUn^MENT 

The  SPEAKEE  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  if  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  (Mr.  Emkrson) 
is  recognized  for  \  \  minutes. 
•  Mr.  EBIERSO  N.  Madam  Speaker, 
today  I  am  reintroducing  a  biU  that 
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parently  dumped  and  subsidized  im- 
ports from  countries  like  Belgium  with 
its  18  subsidies. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  across 
industrial  America,  by  the  way. 

Laclede  had  a  reported  first  quarter 
loss  of  $3.2  million. 

The  first  quarter  was  one  of  tinprec- 
edented  import  tonnage,  much  of  it 
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year  at  this  tone,  and  last  year  was  the 
record  year  for  dumping. 

Add  Brazil  and  South  Africa  to  the 
list  of  subsidized  makers  exporting  to 
the  United  States,  and  you  have  131 
sul>sidies  for  40  steelmakers. 
And  the  AI^I  study  notes  that: 
During  the  l^t  6  years  the  steel  manufac- 
turers in  these  countries  have  received  more 
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and  probably  ask(  d  to  be  kept  anony- 
mous so  as  not  to  start  nmiors  about 
his  company. 

"I  don't  luiow  o^  many  steel  compa- 
nies that  have  tt|e  staying  power  to 
weather  this  one.'"  he  told  the  Jouinal. 

"This  is  not  a  recession— we  are  back 
in  the  thirties."  said  another. 

And  this  Is  not  moonshine. 
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was  introduced  earlier  by  a  colleague 
of  ours  who  is  sorely  missed  by  all  of 
us.  I  am  speaking,  of  course,  about  the 
late  Congressman  John  Ashbrook. 

The  bill  I  am  reintroducing  has  been 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Hatch- 
Ashbrook  amendment.  This  bill  would 
provide  that  the  Congress  and  several 
States  could  have  concurrent  power  to 
restrict  and  prohibit  abortions. 

By  reintroducing  this  bill,  I  am  not 
attempting  to  overshadow  Congress- 
man Ashbrook  or  the  services  he  pro- 
vided for  this  great  Nation.  I  am 
merely  trjring  to  provide  that  a  means 
for  the  continuation  of  the  legislative 
process  be  established  for  Congress- 
man Ashbrook's  worthy  and  much- 
needed  bill.  By  doing  so,  new  cospon- 
sors  can  be  added;  and  previous  co- 
sponsors  can  reiterate  their  support.* 


CLAIM  THAT  DUMPING  LEGAL 
NEEDS  QUOTA  IN  ANSWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Peimsylvania  (Mr. 
Gatoos)  is  recognized  for  25  minutes. 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  to 
understand  the  reasons  behind,  and 
the  need  for.  H.R.  6505.  the  Pair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act,  it  would  benefit 
the  House  to  hear  the  words  of  Sir 
Roy  Denman  on  the  idea  of  free  trade 
as  it  is  understood  today  in  Etirope. 

Sir  Roy  is  Director  General  for  Ex- 
ternal Affairs  of  the  Commission  of 
the  European  CcHnmimities  so  Ills  tm- 
derstanding  is  complete.  He  explained 
it  in  the  United  States  Just  last  month. 

And  he  said  tills  of  the  steel  crisis: 

The  trading  rules  do  not  declare  dumping 
illegal. 

What  is  at  issue  is  whether  dumping  to 
the  extent  that  it  exists  is  causing  material 
injury  to  the  U.S.  industry. 

We  think  that  any  such  claim  is  moon- 
shine. 

Moonshine,  in  Sir  Roy's  usage,  is 
empty  talk. 
He  said: 

We  are  clear  that  the  U.S.  steel  industry 
has  launrhed  a  massive  campaign  of  harass- 
ment against  European  exporters. 

Meanwhile,  there  are  134,837  Ameri- 
can steelworkers  in  what  Sir  Roy  de- 
picts as  an  empty  Jug  of  harassment. 

About  106,258  of  them  are  out  of 
work  specifically  because  apparently 
dumped  and  subsidized  steel— much  of 
it  from  Europe— has  stolen  up  to  26 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market  for  months 
running,  and  28,579  are  on  short 
weeks. 

For  the  year  to  date,  imports  ac- 
count for  22.8  percent  of  available 
supply. 

Steel  is  the  industrial  material  that 
is  basic  to  virtually  everything  else 
made  or  done  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  cornerstone  of  industry  and  de- 
fense. 

Steel  was  stressed  in  the  President's 
campaign  for  election,  and  all  the  con- 


cerns for  modernization  and  competi- 
tiveness were  foctised  on  it  and  other 
basic  Industries. 

At  this  time  last  year  we  had  wanted 
to  have  steel  by  now  well  on  the  road 
to  rehabilitation,  and  Congress  moved 
half  of  heaven  and  all  of  the  Tax  Code 
to  get  it  and  the  other  basic  industries 
moving. 

But  steel  now  is  at  the  point  of  wide- 
spread failure  and  harmful  contrac- 
tion because  it  is  a  target  for  attack  in 
the  current  trade  war  waged  by 
friends  and  allies  with  enough  brass  to 
say,  "the  trading  rules  do  not  declare 
dumping  Illegal." 

While  steel,  the  linchpin,  needs  time 
and  profit  to  modernize,  less  efficient 
but  subsidized  and  government-cap- 
italized and  cartelized  foreign  produc- 
ers carry  away  Jobs  and  pages  from 
the  order  books. 

These  producers  have  been  called  to 
answer  according  to  the  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States,  which  do  say  dump- 
ing is  illegal. 

But  decisions  are  pending,  and 
during  the  months  of  their  pendancy, 
the  apparent  dumpers  and  pushers  of 
subsidized  steel  have  not  slacked  their 
pace. 

If  anything,  they  seem  determined 
to  send  in  as  much  as  possible  in  the 
time  remaining. 

And  if  the  findings  go  against  them, 
I  suggest  they  will  not  be  long  in  find- 
ing new  and  clever  ways  to  try  to  cir- 
cimivent  the  countervailing  duties  and 
tariffs  that  are  levied.  They  always 
have— there  is  no  need  to  change  now. 

After  all,  we  have  Sir  Roy's  testimo- 
ny that  in  Eiu-ope  their  policy  is  that, 
"the  trading  rules  do  not  declare 
dumping  Illegal." 

If  this  was  a  case  to  be  argued  in 
court,  this  statement  would  be  admis- 
sible as  evidence  in  Judging  intent  and 
predicting  future  conduct. 

And  in  this  sense  a  temporary  quota 
is  obviously  no  more  than  a  civil  in- 
junction tliat  would  prevent  a  willful 
and  malicious  party  from  doing  irrep- 
arable harm  to  an  already  injured 
party. 

The  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  basically 
sets  a  5-year  quota  of  approximately 
10  million  tons  a  year  for  aU  of  our 
trading  partners,  most  of  whom  subsi- 
dize and  practice  dumping,  as  the  facts 
will  show. 

This  quota  amounts  to  about  one- 
tenth  of  normal  U.S.  demand.  And  it  is 
the  equivalent  then  to  a  tithe  for  the 
well-being  of  our  partners  and  the  de- 
veloping nations  who  want  steel  indus- 
tries ahead  of  food  for  their  people. 
The  Holy  Bible,  a  guide  for  moral  con- 
duct in  the  United  States,  says  the 
tithe  is  a  fair  portion. 

And  a  quota  is  an  eqtiitable  remedy. 

Quotas  are  necessary  because  they 
cannot  be  easily  circumvented. 

Testimony  to  their  effectiveness  is 
that  tills  budget-watching  administra- 
tion recently  imposed  an  import  quota 


on  sugar  so  it  would  not  have  to  pay 
almost  $1  billion  in  sulMidies  to  domes- 
tic producers. 

The  cause  was  an  ovenupply  of 
sugar.  Prices  dropi>ed  and  Imports  of 
cheap  foreign  sugar  surged  and  the 
U.S.  Government  was  obligi^ed  to 
take  up  the  slack  under  political  com- 
mitment. 

The  idea  is  to  save  a  domestic  indus- 
try from  failure. 

Domestic  steel,  because  it  goes  into 
everything,  is  far  more  critical  and  has 
a  dramatically  higher  claim  for  a 
quota. 

Of  course,  steel  gets  no  Government 
price  support  and  it  obtained  no  real 
commitment. 

It  is  only  a  critical  industry  that  is  in 
crisis,  the  point  at  which  it  must  get 
l>etter  or  die. 

And  none  of  this  is  moonshine,  nor 
is  it  a  campaign  of  harassment.  All  of 
this  is  reason  to  act  because  the  facts 
point  to  irreparable  harm  for  which 
America  will  pay  and  pay  and  pay  in 
ways  tliat  caimot  even  be  guessed  at,  if 
the  steel  industry  disintegrates. 

I  ask  those  who  are  concerned  i^ut 
the  survival  of  industrial  America  to 
examine  some  facts  that  tiave  devel- 
oped only  since  the  first  of  the  month. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Tues- 
day, June  1,  reported  that  in  Belgium 
the  Government  has  sent  still  another 
restructuring  plan  for  one  of  its  steel- 
makers to  Sir  Roy's  common  marlEet. 

The  Government  plan  is  aimed  at 
getting  Cockerill-Sambre  8.A.  out  of 
the  red  by  1985. 

In  the  United  States,  steelmakers 
get  out  of  the  red  by  thenoelves  or  go 
into  bankruptcy  court  with  their  credi- 
tors. 

Nevertheless,  Belgium  provides  18 
specific  subsidies  to  7  steelmakers,  ac- 
cording to  a  recently  published  study 
of  the  American  Iron  it  Steel  Insti- 
tute. 

And  these  subsidies  range  from  in- 
terest free  loans  to  assistance  in  re- 
search and  development  to  help  in  the 
purchase  of  coking  coal. 

Tet  in  March,  15.000  Belgian  steel- 
workers  shook  the  peace  when  they 
took  to  the  streets  to  protest  a 
planned  overhaul  of  outdated  and  in- 
efficient and  uncompetitive  mills.  The 
plan  would  have  caused  unemploy- 
ment. 

We  are  forttmate  that  so  far  none  of 
the  134,837  American  steelworken— 
who  are  more  efficient  but  who  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  government  sub- 
sidy and  dumping— are  in  the  streets. 

Instead  of  riot  reports,  we  get  news 
like  the  story  in  that  same  June  1 
paper  that  workers  of  Laclede  Steel  in 
St.  Louis  voted  to  accept  a  15  percent 
cut,  and  that  the  cut  was  approved  by 
63  percent  of  the  workers. 

Tou  see,  they  would  rather  work 
than  riot.  They  did  it  to  try  to  keep 
their  company  going  in  the  face  of  ap- 
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percent  more  tlian  the  price  in  the 
United  States,  Madam  Speaker,  but 
the  vagueness  of  fair  market  value 
must  be  used  because  the  figure  is 
only  an  estimate. 

You  see.  when  the  Department  of 
Commerce  set  out  to  investigate  the 
complaint  of  Lukens  Steel  Co..  the 
Japanese  steelmaker  refused  to  pro- 


We  were  following  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  the  Bible  when  it  says: 

And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  the  land, 
thou  shall  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of 
thy  field,  neither  shall  thy  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  the  harvest. 

And  thou  shall  not  glean  thy  vineyard, 
neither  shall  thou  gather  every  grape  In  the 
vineyard;  thou  shall  leave  them  for  the  poor 
and  the  stranger. 
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provide  the  leadership  needed  to  pull 

us  out  of  this  crisis.* 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Madam  Speaker.  I 

am   delighted   to   Join   my   colleague 

from  Pennsylvania  In  support  of  H.R. 

6505.  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of 

1982. 

More  than  60  House  Members  are 
supporting  this  important  measure  to 
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parently  dtimped  and  subsidized  im- 
ports from  countries  lilce  Belgium  with 
its  18  subsidies. 

The  same  thing  is  happening  across 
industrial  America,  by  the  way. 

Laclede  had  a  reported  first  quarter 
loss  of  $3.2  million. 

The  first  quarter  was  one  of  imprec- 
edented  import  tonnage,  much  of  it 
from  our  European  tradUng  partners, 
who  worry  about  the  politics  of  steel 
and  not  the  economics. 

The  AISI  study  totes  up  94  subsidies 
for  28  steelmakers  in  Sir  Roy's  Euro- 
pean communities. 

Add  Spain  and  you  have  107  subsi- 
dies for  34  steelmakers. 

And  this  is  not  moonshine. 

This  is  the  kind  of  trade  war  that 
trade  agreements  and  law  were  meant 
to  prevent. 

But  they  have  not. 

Subsidy  and  other  government  help 
have  been  fashioned  into  weapons. 

And  when  challenged,  they  pout  and 
say,  "dumping  is  not  illegal." 

However.  Europeans  other  than  Sir 
Roy  have  spoken  about  the  steel  situa- 
tion. 

Last  year  about  this  time  the  Minis- 
ter of  Economics  for  West  Germany, 
Otto  Lambsdorff,  had  something  to 
say. 

He  was  quoted  in  the  publication 
"This  week  in  Germany"  as  holding 
the  opinion  that: 

The  European  steel  industry  is  ailing  be- 
cause steel  pricing  has  been  distorted  by 
pervasive  sUte  aid;  that  aid  makes  it  possi- 
ble for  prices  to  be  well  below  those  in 
Japan  or  the  n.S. 

Price  agreements  and  market  limita- 
tions and  subsidies  and  assorted  guide- 
lines are  integral  parts  of  economic 
planning  in  Europe,  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  reported  in  February. 

And  E^iropean  planners  think  trad- 
ing regulations  should  provide  more 
loopholes  and  escape  clauses,  all  de- 
signed to  save  domestic  Jobs  by  re- 
stricting Imports,  it  said. 

Why.  they  even  like  the  idea  of  in- 
ternal product  quotas. 

You  see.  Madam  Speaker,  In  Europe 
they  do  not  have  to  contend  with  U.S. 
antitrust  law. 

However,  this  internal  experience 
means  they  should  have  no  trouble 
understanding  the  importance  of  steel 
or  in  accepting  a  quota  that  will  allow 
them  to  plan  their  export  programs 
and  properly  compete  for  their  share. 
It  will  help  them  rationalize  their  seri- 
ous problems  of  inefficient  overpro- 
duction. 

And  the  Europeans  are  not  bothered 
by  slavish  adherence  to  theories  of 
trade  that  are  failing  and  falling  spec- 
tacularly because  governments  are  de- 
termined to  twist  the  principle  of  com- 
parative advantage  into  the  idea  of  ad- 
vantage any  way  you  can  get  it. 

Steel  imports  from  Europe— land  of 
107  subsidies  and  even  more  generous 
planners— are  up  36.4  percent  over  last 


year  at  this  time,  and  last  year  was  the 
record  year  f»r  dimiping. 

Add  Brazil  and  South  Africa  to  the 
list  of  subsidized  makers  exporting  to 
the  United  States,  and  you  have  131 
subsidies  for  40  steelmakers. 
And  the  AIEI  study  notes  that: 
During  the  l^t  6  years  the  steel  manufac- 
turers In  these  countries  have  received  more 
than  $30  billioii  in  subsidies  .  .  .  subsidy  pro- 
grams are  now  being  adopted  that  will  make 
available  even  larger  sums  in  the  next  four 
years.  j 

By  the  wayi  the  companies  receiving 
these  subsidies  have  losses  to  date  that 
are  estimateq  at  $20  billion. 

This  does  not  soimd  to  me  like  they 
want  to  averd  a  trade  war. 

It  sounds  iKe  they  plan  major  esca- 
lations in  thoone  that  exists. 

And  the  U.^.  market,  absent  quotas 
that  would  provide  a  good  faith  tithe, 
is  the  target^  because  it  is  the  only 
wide-open  m^ket. 

Meanwhile.,  unemployment  in  the 
U.S.  steel  industry  is  near  30  percent 
and  we  have  63  percent  acceptance  of 
pay  cuts  instead  of  15.000  in  the 
streets.  I 

American  Bteelmakers  operate  at 
about  42.5  percent  of  capacity,  where 
profit  is  impossible  and  capital  invest- 
ment in  mcxlemization  is  a  forlorn 
hope.  Plants  jare  being  closed  and  one 
big  manuf  actbrer  has  a  third  of  its  ca- ' 
pacity  for  sal^. 

Instead  of  I  $20  billion  in  losses,  a 
recent  study!  of  18  companies  found 
$23  million  in  first  quarter  losses. 
There  are  reports  that  some  major 
producers  are  almost  at  the  point  of 
Joining  No.  11  McLouth  in  bankruptcy. 
Seven  of  ten  inajor  producers  operated 
in  the  red. 

This  is  not  worker-to- worker  compe- 
tition. I 

American  sieelworkers  are  more  effi- 
cient than  Eijropeans. 

This  is  niot  company-to-company 
competition,  i 

It  is  a  wan  being  waged  by  foreign 
governments  ion  American  workers. 

And  American  workers  are  willing  to 
take  pay  cuts  to  fight  and  win  it. 

Yet  the  U.S.  Government  so  far  has 
been  unwilllilg  to  even  help  them  mo- 
bUize.  I 

H.R.  6505  would  provide  the  time 
and  the  incentive. 

The  Pair  iTrade  in  Steel  Act  also 
would  help  I¥esident  Reagan  keep  the 
commitment  that  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation says  tie  made  in  1980  when  he 
pledged:         { 

America  needs  a  modem  world  class  indus- 
try. My  administration  will  support  policies' 
which  will  enable  us  to  achieve  it. 

Quotas  ares,  policy. 

And  if  we  to  not  have  some  kind  of 
policy  and  get  it  quickly,  there  will  be 
very  little  industry  to  modernize. 

A  steel  executive  was  quoted  recent- 
ly on  the  turmoil  caused  by  the 
tandem  atta<tk  of  European  exporters 
and  the  recession.  He  was  not  named 
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1  paper  that  carried 

Belgian-Cockerlll 

lede  pay  cut  also 

a  development  con- 


and  probably  asksd  to  be  kept  anony- 
mous so  as  not  td  start  rumors  about 
his  company. 

"I  don't  know  of  many  steel  compa- 
nies that  have  tne  staying  power  to 
weather  this  one,']  he  told  the  Journal. 

"This  is  not  a  recession— we  are  back 
in  the  thirties,"  sa^d  another. 

And  this  is  not  Hkoonshine. 

This  is  what  i^  happening  on  the 
front  lines  of  the  tirade  war. 

Moonshine  co^es  in  containers 
other  than  Jugs, '  I  am  told.  Madam 
Speaker. 

And  any  reasonable  examination  of 
intent  and  facts  $Jid  consequences  in 
this  case  will  have  to  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion that  Sir  Roy's  reasoning  comes 
out  of  the  other, kind  of  container- 
comes  out  of  a  crock. 

MeanwhUe  the  signs  of  intent  are  no 
more  reassuring  f yom  the  Pacific  thea- 
ter of  the  war. 

That  same  Juni 
news    of    anothi 
plan  and  the 
brought  word  of 

cemlng  our  big  Pacific  trading  part- 
ner. 

The  news  Invdves  Japan,  where 
workers  generall,r  got  a  7-percent 
spring  pay  incrcEise  and  unemploy- 
ment has  been  running  under  3  per- 
cent. 

It  concerns  the  same  country  where 
they  are  working  up  another  tired 
point-by-point  list  of  trade  issues  to 
haggle  about  as  a  way  of  buying  off 
action  to  end  the  ^rade  war. 

The  Japanese  ire  regarded  as  the 
most  efficient  producers  of  steel  in  the 
world.  I 

Y6t  the  report  0f  June  1  is  that  the 
Department  of  Oommerce  has  deter- 
mined they  have  been  exporting  a 
steel  product  her^  at  14  percent  less 
than  fair  market  value. 

This  is  important  because  our  previ- 
ous effort  to  establish  fair  trade  in 
steel  through  thejtrigger  price  mecha- 
nism was  tied  to  tihe  costs  of  the  most 
efficient. 

The  product  is  stainless  clad  steel 
plate.  I 

In  1980  Japan  steel  works  had  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  U.S.  market. 

But  they  wanted  a  market,  and  this 
is  the  open  markei. 

They  cut  their  price  for  penetration. 
And  in  1981  they  had  20  percent  of  the 
U.S.  market.  The  volmne  increase  was 
8.500  percent. 

They  did  not  d(i  it  by  a  leap  in  effi- 
ciency or  technok  glcal  breakthrough. 

They  did  not  dc  it  by  superior  man- 
agement. 

They  did  it  by  telling  at  14  percent 
imder  fair  market  value. 

And  that  means  Japan  steel's  stain- 
less clad  probably  sells  for  more  in 
Tokyo  than  it  4oes  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  like 
flatly  that  the 


t>  be  able  to  assert 
I^ce  in  Tokyo  is  14 
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percent  more  than  the  price  In  the 
United  States,  Madam  Speaker,  but 
the  vagueness  of  fair  market  value 
must  be  used  because  the  figure  is 
only  an  estimate. 

You  see.  when  the  Department  of 
Commerce  set  out  to  investigate  the 
complaint  of  Lukens  Steel  Co.,  the 
Japanese  steelmaker  refused  to  pro- 
vide the  information  necessary  for  a 
more  accurate  determination. 

No  company  shows  increases  of  8,500 
percent  in  a  year  unless  it  is  operating 
on  a  very  aggressive,  highly  ambitious 
plan. 

This  company  is  in  an  industry  that 
was  built  up  by  85  percent  government 
capitalization,  and  in  a  country  where 
goverrunent  and  industry  walk  hand- 
in-hand  like  lovers  as  they  plan  a 
happy  future. 

I  don't  think  such  a  company  could 
easily  refuse  such  information  to  an 
ally  and  a  major  trading  partner 
unless  the  government  is  exceptionally 
understanding  or  involved. 

Stainless  clad  Is  not  a  big  voliune 
item,  but  the  pattern  so  classically  il- 
lustrates the  way  the  Japanese  make 
trade  war  that  it  too  highlights  the 
need  for  wariness. 

And  it  certainly  shows  intent,  which 
can  be  used  to  Judge  future  actions. 

Steel  imports  from  Japan— land  of 
8,500  percent  increases  and  85  percent 
Government  capitalization— are  up 
21.3  percent  for  the  year  to  date. 

It  is  further  evidence  favoring  a 
quota. 

Effective  trade  agreements  require 
good  faith  on  the  part  of  all  who 
agree.  Madam  Speaker,  and  effective 
administration  of  U.S.  trade  law  re- 
quires the  ability  to  focus  on  that  sub- 
ject rather  than  military  and  political 
alliances. 

The  Steel  Caucus  recently  heard  tes- 
timony from  an  industry  fighting 
those  Foreign  Governments  that  also 
are  allies. 

For  the  specialty  steel  Industry, 
whose  foreign  competition  is  60  per- 
cent government  owned,  Adolph  J. 
Lena  asked  for  quotas  because  the  in- 
dustry has  developed: 

...  A  firm  belief  that  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  would  not  enforce  the  fair  trade  laws 
and  that  imports  at  less  than  fair  market 
value  would  continue  to  be  an  ever  increas- 
ing problem. 

The  vast  array  of  subsidies  and  endemic 
dumping  forces  us  to  the  conclusion  that 
there  is  simply  no  way  we  can  deal  ade- 
quately with  the  problem  .  .  .  with  remedies 
.  .  .  that  leave  considerable  room  for  politi- 
cal discretion. 

You  see.  Madam  Speaker,  we  first 
stepped  in  this  mire  by  opening  wide 
our  market  after  world  War  II  so  our 
major  trading  partners  could  rebuild. 

We  sank  a  little  deeper  by  deciding 
to  share  the  bounty  with  the  poor  and 
developing  nations  of  the  world  be- 
cause it  was  right.  We  helped  them 
build  mills,  in  fact. 


We  were  following  the  moral  guid- 
ance of  the  Bible  when  it  says: 

And  when  ye  reap  the  harvest  of  the  land, 
thou  shall  not  wholly  reap  the  comers  of 
thy  field,  neither  shall  thy  gather  the  glean- 
ings of  the  harvest. 

And  thou  shall  not  glean  thy  irineyard. 
neither  shall  thou  gather  every  grape  in  the 
vineyard;  thou  shall  leave  them  for  the  poor 
and  the  stranger. 

But  the  weak  now  are  strong  and 
want  the  whole  field. 

The  poor  grow  fat  and  demand  the 
vineyard. 

And  the  formerly  grateful  grow  bold 
and  say.  "dimiping  is  not  illegal." 

Well,  a  quota  will  properly  say.  our 
generosity  shall  not  exceed  our  means. 

It  will  limit  our  generosity  to  a  mor- 
ally proper  tithe. 

And  it  will  cap  the  nimiber  of  Jobs 
that  can  be  exported  at  a  number  far 
below  the  current  134.837. 

It  is  a  measure  that  must  be  consid- 
ered because  Europe,  the  land  of  107 
subsidies,  and  Japan,  nation  of  8,500 
percent  volume  increases,  have  shown 
us  their  clear  intent. 

If  dumping  is  not  illegal,  inaction  on 
the  part  of  the  U.S.  Government  cer- 
tainly would  be  criminal. 

D  1530 

•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Madam  Speaker,  the 
steelworkers  in  my  district  are  out  of 
work  because  of  imfair  foreign  im- 
ports. These  hardworking  Americans 
can  compete  with  any  workers  in  the 
world  in  efficiency  and  quality  work- 
manship. But  they  cannot  be  expected 
to  compete  with  industries  that  are 
subsidized  by  foreign  governments, 
that  are  exporting  their  unemploy- 
ment to  the  United  States. 

My  steelworkers  cannot  understand 
this  unfair  competition  In  the  name  of 
free  trade.  We  allow  open  access  for 
these  countries  to  flood  our  markets, 
but  are  barred  from  their  markets  by 
highly  protective  trade  barriers. 

This  is  not  free  trade  and  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  Steel  Caucus  we  are  asking 
for  cosponsors  to  a  steel  trade  resolu- 
tion that  would  request  the  President 
to  expedite  the  handling  of  pending 
steel  trade  cases.  We  have  laws  on  the 
books  now  that  would  prohibit  this 
dumping,  and  steehnakers  have  filed 
suit  under  these  laws.  If  these  trade 
laws  are  not  enforced  as  Congress  in- 
tended, we  stand  ready  in  Congress  to 
write  laws  that  can  and  will  be  en- 
forced. At  the  moment,  we  are  devel- 
oping quota  legislation  to  force  fair 
trade  and  prevent  the  ftirther  decline 
of  the  steel  industry  . 

It  is  time  for  the  Government  to  re- 
store order  in  our  trading  relations. 
The  steel  industry  must  no  longer  be 
the  dumping  ground  for  subsidized  im- 
ports that  are  stealing  our  Jobs. 

Our  imemployed  steelworkers  are 
the  living  consequence  of  the  failure 
to  enforce  existing  trade  laws.  This 
resolution  says  Congress  is  ready  to 


provide  the  leadership  needed  to  pull 

us  out  of  this  crisis.* 

•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 

am   delighted    to    Join   my   colleague 

from  Pennsylvania  in  support  of  H.R. 

6505,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of 

1982. 

More  than  60  House  Members  are 
supporting  this  important  measure  to 
correlate  the  flow  of  steel  and  iron  im- 
ports to  the  resilience  of  the  United 
States  economy. 

U.S.  steel  plants  are  now  operating 
at  42.5  percent  of  capacity  compared 
to  60  percent  in  the  European  Eco- 
nomic Community.  This  is  the  lowest 
UJS.  operating  level  since  1938  when  it 
sunk  to  39.6  percent. 

Based  on  order  rates,  it  Is  unlikely 
that  American  steel  companies  will 
ship  70  million  tons  which  is  lower 
than  that  experienced  in  1962. 

Despite  these  abysmal  figures  which 
translate  into  more  than  125.000  laid 
off  steel  workers,  disrupted  lines,  de- 
laying communities,  and  a  horrendous 
impact  on  the  American  economy,  our 
European  trading  partners  are  maxi- 
mizing their  steel  exports  to  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  our  administration  is 
accepting  the  Imports  with  open 
arms— If  not  some  glee  despite  its  offi- 
cial posture  of  filing  antidumping  and 
countervailing  duty  cases  and  allowing 
them  to  run  their  course  while  the 
import  penetration  increases  and  puts 
more  Americans  out  of  work. 

Madam  Speaker,  tomorrow  will 
bring  an  announcement  from  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  which  has 
taken  every  possible  day  allowed  by 
law  to  make  a  preliminary  determina- 
tion. Commerce  will  tell  us  that  the 
American  worker  is  being  protected  by 
its  diligence.  To  the  contrary  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  work  done  to  date  on  the 
steel  import  cases  is  unresponsive, 
slow,  confusing  and  less  than  helpful. 
It  is  a  smoke  screen  that  must  be  ex- 
amined in  the  light  of  day  and  intent 
of  law. 

H.R.  6505  will  dissuade  the  politics 
of  the  present  regimen.  It  will  calcu- 
late by  quantifiable  means  rather  than 
qualifiable  rhetoric. 

The  domestic  steel  industry  suffers 
from  the  depressed  state  of  the  econo- 
my and  is  unable  to  make  a  profit  in 
steelmaklng  operations  because  of  the 
flood  of  Imported  steel  at  prices  below 
the  cost  of  production.  The  loss  of 
business  by  domestic  producers  from 
unfairly  traded  steel  products  has 
added  to  the  number  of  unemployed 
and  Indefinitely  delayed  the  over  $7 
billion  modernization  program  which 
is  vital  to  its  long-term  future. 

The  industry  cannot  continue  to  op- 
erate at  levels  less  than  50  percent  of 
capability  for  an  extended  period 
without  permanently  shutting  down 
steel  facilities.  The  recent  decision  to 
sell  the  National  Steel  facility  at  Wier- 
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ton,  W.  Va.,  and  the  announced  clos- 
ings in  Midland,  Pa.,  and  Fairfield, 
Ala.,  are  signals  of  this  trend,  and  evi- 
dence of  a  repeating  cycle  most  recent- 
ly comparable  to  the  closings  in  1977 
at  Toungstown.  Johnstown,  and 
Lackawanna. 

The  only  hope  is  to  Introduce  stabili- 
ty into  the  marketplace  by  establish- 
ing orderly  import  restraints  on  steel 
and  iron  ore.  H.R.  6505  imposes  float- 
ing quantitative  restrictions  for  5 
years.  The  bill  allows  expansion  or 
contraction  on  the  basis  of  inflation, 
shortages,  and  steel  unemployment.  In 
addition,  it  establishes  a  Steel  Tripar- 
tite Advisory  Council  to  develop  infor- 
mation and  advice  on  matters  concern- 
ing the  domestic  steel  industry. 

M^aHatti  Speaker,  every  Member  who 
desires  to  enforce  the  intent  of  our 
international  trading  agreements 
should  sign  on  to  suppport  H.R.  6505. 
We  have  outlawed  dumping  as  an  envi- 
ronmental hazard  in  our  communi- 
ties—let us— finally— outlaw  dumping 
in  the  international  marketplace— as 
an  economic  hazard.* 
•  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Madam 
Speaker,  whUe  the  administration 
sings  the  praises  of  the  marketplace,  it 
is  dragging  its  feet  on  countering  an 
influence  that  throws  the  marketplace 
out  of  kilter— foreign  intervention. 

In  the  steel  industry,  subsidized  for- 
eign steel  means  a  loss  of  Jobs.  Here  is 
how  the  United  Steelworkers  of  Amer- 
ica President  Uoyd  McBrlde  described 
the  current  situation  in  recent  con- 
gressional testimony: 

We  have  efficient  steel  plants  and  steel 
companies  on  the  brink  In  this  country  in 
part  because  of  dumpidK  snd  subsidization 
of  steel  operations  abroad  .  .  .  One  out  of 
four  tons  of  steel  consumed  In  the  n.S.  cur- 
rently Is  produced  In  foreign  mills.  Entire 
steel  commtmlties  are  hard  hit. 

Mr.  McBrlde  acciirately  describes 
the  situation  in  my  city.  In  the  Pitts- 
burgh area.  United  States  Steel  has 
about  13.500  of  its  28.000  steel  workers 
laid  off.  At  Jones  &  Laughlin  Pitts- 
burgh facilities,  1,160  of  3.200  employ- 
ees are  out  of  work. 

West  Virginia  Senator  Robert  Btrd 
has  suggested  that  the  International 
Trade  Commission,  which  last  week 
announced  it  would  continue  its  inves- 
tigation of  unfair  subsidies  involving 
steel  imports  from  Spain  and  West 
Germany,  would  add  to  its  knowledge 
as  to  the  affect  of  steel  imports  by 
holding  hearings  in  Welrton,  W.  Va.  In 
that  town,  25  percent  of  National 
Steel  mlU  employees  are  laid  off,  in 
part  as  a  resxilt  of  foreign  imports. 

The  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion would  do  weU  to  consider  the  Job 
situation  in  western  Pennsylvania  and 
in  the  steel  industry  at  large.  In  Janu- 
ary 1981  there  were  291,000  hourly 
employees  in  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. By  January  1982  that  number  had 
dropped  to  262.000.  The  American 
Iron  and  Steel  Institute  reports  that 


for  the  week  ending  May  29,  1982,  do- 
mestic steelt  industry  capacity  utiliza- 
tion dropped  to  46.1  percent,  the 
lowest  level  since  1938. 

These  depressing  statistics  are  not 
the  result  of  steel  imports  alone.  The 
administration's  failure  to  revitalize 
the  economy  bears  some  of  the  blame. 
By  failing  bd  act  expeditiously  on  re- 
quests by  the  steel  industry  for  relief 
from  low  priced,  subsidized  steel  im- 
ports, the  aldministration  risks  adding 
insult  to  th«  injury  already  made. 

The  evid^ice  of  harm  resulting  from 
foreign  intorention  is  already  before 
the  Commilsion.  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania Prif.  Lawrence  R.  Klein  has 
estimated  that  30  percent  of  foreign 
steel's  costs  is  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments.  I  urge  the  Commission 
to  act  qulcl^ly  to  alleviate  the  foreign 
pressure  on  la  severely  depressed  indus- 
try.* I 

•  Mr.  YAllRON.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  speak  on  the  issue  of 
steel  imports  with  mixed  emotions.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
Join  with  i4y  distinguished  colleagues 
to  discuss  ati  issue  of  such  importance 
and  which  commands  national  atten- 
tion. It  is,  however,  most  regrettable 
that  the  issue  exists  at  all. 

As  a  member  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caudus,  I,  along  with  many 
Caucus  meifibers,  have  spoken  on  this 
subject  nun|erous  times  in  the  past.  It 
has  been  frustrating  to  see  that  nei- 
ther previous  administrations  nor  the 
present  ona  has  done  what  must  be 
done  to  oiitall  the  flood  of  steel  im- 
ports and  oreserve  the  domestic  steel 
industry.  Ic  is  equally  frustrating  to 
see  that  the  problem  is  getting  worse. 

The  statistics  regarding  steel  trade 
are  both  stxtcking  and  revealing.  Cur- 
rently, steel  imports  are  22  percent  of 
the  domestic  market  and  continue  to 
rise.  The  percentage  of  imports  in  the 
specialty  stfel  industry  is  almost  twice 
as  high.  At  least  130,000  American 
steelworkers  are  unemployed  or  on 
short  workweek,  representing  approxi- 
mately 30  percent  of  the  domestic 
steel  work  force.  This  is  the  highest 
level  of  imefenployment  in  the  industry 
since  the  Ofeat  Depression. 

Today  the  domestic  steel  industry 
operates  at  levels  less  than  50  percent 
of  the  capacity.  The  industry  simply 
cannot  continue  to  function  at  this  ca- 
pability for  much  longer  without  per- 
manently tfiutting  down  steel  facili- 
ties. The  recent  decision  to  sell  the  Na- 
tional Steeli  facility  at  Wierton,  W.  Va. 
and  the  announced  closings  at  Mid- 
land, Pa.,  And  Fairfield,  Ala.  are  sig- 
nals of  this  trend,  and  evidence  of  a  re- 
peating cyGHe  most  recently  compara- 
ble to  the  ftlosings  in  1977  at  Youngs- 
town,  Johnstown,  and  Lackawanna. 

Much  of  ithe  imported  steel  is  sold 
here  below  the  cost  of  production  in 
the  home  country.  This  practice  vio- 
lates U.S.  trade  statutes  and  must  be 
stopped.  The  loss  of  business  by  do- 
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mestic  producei^  from  unfair  steel 
trade  practices  has  threatened  to  kill 
the  $7  billion  modernization  program 
which  is  vital  td  the  industry's  long- 
term  future. 

A  vibrant  domestic  steel  industry  is 
essential  to  our  industrial  base  and  na- 
tional security.  I^egardless  of  what  one 
may  think  aboijt  the  inevitability  of 
the  transition  from  a  manufactiuing 
to  a  service  economy,  a  healthy  domes- 
tic steel  industry  is,  and  will  continue 
to  be,  vital  to  a  itrong  and  prosperous 
America. 

le  of  the  most  impor- 
Congress  could  take 
>pt  legislation  which 
)ility  to  the  maiitet- 
place  by  establ^hing  orderly  import 
restraints  on  steel  and  iron  ore.  H.R. 
6505  imposes  floating  quantitative  re- 
strictions /or  5  years.  The  bill  allows 
expansion  or  contraction  on  the  basis 
of  inflation,  shortages  and  steel  unem- 
plosmient.  In  adoition,  it  establishes  a 
Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Coimcil  to 
develop  information  and  advice  on 
matters  concerning  the  domestic  steel 
industry.  As  a  cdsponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure, I  strongly  support  and  will  contin- 
ue to  actively  work  for  its  enactment. 

I  am  confideat  that  the  domestic 
steel  industry  can  experience  a  full  re- 
covery, but  our  Government  must  do 
its  part  to  guarantee  that  American 
producers  will  operate  in  a  trade  envi- 
ronment that  is  both  competitive  and 
fair.*  I 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Madam  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  in  express- 
ing my  deep  concern  over  the  future 
of  the  troubled  [American  steel  indus- 
try. I 

Our  Nation  ifi  currently  suffering 
from  the  greatest  economic  depression 
in  recent  memo^,  with  little  hope  on 
the  horizon  for  any  major  recovery. 
Our  unemployment  rate  is  the  highest 
since  the  Great  Depression,  the  hous- 
ing industry  is  near  collapse  and  we 
face  a  Federal  deficit  that  could 
exceed  a  staggering  $180  billion. 

While  every  segment  of  our  society 
has  been  hurt  ^  the  economic  situa- 
tion, probably  none  has  suffered  more 
than  the  Am^can  steel  industry. 
Some  130,000  American  steelworkers 
are  ciurently  unemployed  or  on  re- 
duced work  sch^ules;  a  figure  repre- 
senting 30  percent  of  the  domestic 
steel  worlcforce.  i 

Madam  SpeaUer,  the  plain  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  our  steel  industry  is 
in  this  depressed  state  because  of  the 
flood  of  literall]f  uncontrolled  import- 
ed steel  being  sold  in  this  cotuitry  at 
prices  below  the  cost  of  our  produc- 
tion. While  the!  steel  mills  of  Japan, 
West  Germany,  Juid  Spain  are  running 
at  full  strengwi,  the  recently  an- 
nounced closings  of  steel  plants  at 
Midland,  Pa.,  ahd  Fairfield,  Ala.  and 
plans  to  sell  the  National  Steel  facility 
at  Welrton,  W.  /'a.,  are  omnious  signs 
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concerning  the  future  of  the  American 
steel  industry. 

It  is  clear  that  the  only  hope  of 
bringing  stability  to  the  American 
steel  industry  is  a  strong  quota  system 
to  stem  the  tide  of  cheap  steel  imports 
into  this  country.  The  House  Steel 
Caucus,  of  which  I  am  a  member, 
strongly  supports  that  approach.  A 
measure  before  this  body,  KJR.  6505. 
which  I  have  cosponsored,  would  meet 
those  objectives  by  establishing  re- 
straints on  steel  imports  over  a  5-year 
period.  The  measure  also  calls  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Steel  Tripartite  Ad- 
visory Council  to  gather  information 
and  offer  advice  on  matters  concern- 
ing the  steel  industry. 

Madam  Speaker,  the  American  steel 
industry  cannot  survive  if  the  current 
import  situation  is  allowed  to  exist. 
Japan,  which  is  a  major  steel  contribu- 
tor to  this  Nation,  has  imposed  one  of 
the  strictest  Import  quota  systems  in 
the  world  to  protect  its  own  economy. 
Our  trade  deficit  with  that  nation  is 
staggering. 

These  imports  also  threaten  the 
steel  industry's  ability  to  carry  out  a 
proposed  $7-billion  modernization  pro- 
gram which  is  considered  vital  to  its 
long-range  future. 

It  is  the  objective  of  H.R.  6505  to  re- 
establish the  greatness  of  the  Ameri- 
can steel  industry  and  to  release  it 
from  the  unfair  competition  created 
by  the  uncontroUed  importation  of 
cheap,  subsidized  foreign  steel.  Our 
goal  must  be  American  steel  for  Amer- 
ican markets.  I  ask  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  Join  me  in  achieving  that  ob- 
jective by  supporting  H.R.  6505.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  OAYDOS.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  and  a  member  of 
the  executive  board,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Murtha),  for 
submitting  his  remarks,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  FARY  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wrigbt)  for  today  on  account  of  ill- 
ness. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest  of   Mr.   Daub)   to   revise   and 


extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GiKGRicH,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Freitzxl.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gingrich)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  EmRson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Paul,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  RoTBAL,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Waxman,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoHZALEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AifiTUNZio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoxLHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Skklton,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  EcKART,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hubbard,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gatdos,  for  25  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Obkrstar. 
Mr.  ScHUiCER. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remaiks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Corcoran. 

Mr.  HOLLDfBBCK. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Clinger. 

Mr.  Shumwat. 

Mr.  Frenzel  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

Mr.  Bereuter  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  Sbcith  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

Mr.  McKiNNET. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  EcKART)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Vento. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  RoDiNo. 

Mr.  Frost  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  ECKART. 

Mr.  Obey  in  three  instances. 
Mr.  Mazzoli. 
Mr.  Pease. 
Mr.  AuCoiN. 
Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARO. 

Mr.  Skeltoh  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Yatron  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Frank. 

Mr.  Ireland  in  two  Instances. 

Mr.  Akaka. 

Mr.  Dtsoh  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  Weiss. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  Rangel. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  896.  An  act  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport  the 
Omlle  Tower. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Madam  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  40  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursday,  June  10.  1982,  at 
10 1 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4110.  A  letter  from  the  Executive  Associ- 
ate Director  for  Budget.  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  transmitting  a  report 
that  various  appropriations  have  been  ap- 
portioned on  a  deficiency  basis  as  a  result  of 
pay  increases  for  Federal  employees,  puivu- 
ant  to  section  3679<eK2)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

4111.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research.  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of 
the  decision  to  convert  to  contractor  per- 
formance the  transient  aircraft  services 
function  at  Blytheville  Air  Force  Base.  Ark., 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4112.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  proposed  final  regula- 
tions for  the  special  programs  for  students 
from  disadvantaged  backgrounds,  pursuant 
to  section  431(dKl)  of  the  General  Educa- 
tion Provisions  Act,  as  amended;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

4113.  A  letter  from  the  Vice  President  for 
Oovemment  Affairs,  National  Railroad  Pas- 
senger Corporation,  transmitting  an  item- 
ized report  of  revenues  and  expenses  for  the 
month  of  December  1981,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 308(a)(1)  of  Public  Law  91-518,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

4114.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower  Planning 
and  Analysis),  transmitting  the  actuarial 
report  on  the  military  retirement  system  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  96- 
595;  to  the  Committee  on  Clovemment  Op- 
erations. 

4115.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  NaUooal 
Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  AdminiBtratlon. 
Department  of  Commerce.  transmltUng  the 
annual  report  on  the  NOAA  Corps  pension 
plan  for  fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  Public 
Law  95-595;  to  the  Committee  on  Oovem- 
ment Operations. 

4116.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting  the  semiannual  report 
on  the  activities  of  the  audit,  ioapection. 
and  investigative  units  of  the  Department 
of    Defense,    covering    the    period    ended 
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March  31.  1982.  pursuant  to  section  8(a)<l) 
of  Public  Law  95-452;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

4117.  A  letter  from  the  Executiye  Direc- 
tor, U.S.  Olympic  Committee,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  and  audit  of  the  commit- 
tee for  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 113  (a)  and  (b)  (92  8Ut.  3049);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4118.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Adminis- 
trator. General  Services  Administration, 
transmitting  a  proapectus  proposing  the  ac- 
quisition of  a  building  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  the  Public  Buildings 
Act  of  1959,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Worlcs  and  Tnuuportation. 

4119.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  consolidate 
Federal  grants  to  States  for  foster  care, 
adoption  assistance,  and  child  welfare  serv- 
ices and  training,  to  eliminate  unnecessary 
restrictions  on  those  programs  and  increase 
flexibility  in  a  State's  exercise  of  its  respon- 
slbiUty  for  program  administration,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

4120.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  a  report  of  barriers  to 
the  development  and  application  of  technol- 
ogies for  the  recovery  of  energy  from  mu- 
nicipal waste,  pursuant  to  section  231(d)  of 
the  Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
294);  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  and  Science  and  Technology. 

4121.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  second  annual  report  on 
the  professional  development  programs  of 
the  State  Department,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  the  Interna- 
tional Communication  Agency,  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service,  and  the  Foreign  Com- 
mercial Service,  pursuant  to  section  703(f) 
of  Public  Law  9«-4«5;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Foreign  Affairs  and  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

4122.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  names  of  members  of  the  For- 
eign Service  assigned  to  positions  classified 
more  than  one  grade  higher  or  lower  than 
the  personal  raniK  of  the  members,  pursuant 
to  section  2402(aX4)  of  Public  Law  96-465; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

4123.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Management,  transmitting  the 
first  annual  report  on  implementation  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  pursuant  to 
section  2402  (a)  and  (b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
465;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Foreign 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  avU  Service. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBUC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XUI,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ST  OERMAIN:  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urban  Affairs.  Supplemen- 
tal report  filed  on  H.R.  5540  (Rept.  No.  97- 
530.  Pt  m).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  496.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 352;  concurrent  resolution  revising  the 


congressional  budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Oovemment  tor  the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984. 
and  1985  (Rept.  No.  97-600).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 


luilNT 


SUBSEQmiNT  ACTION  ON  BILLS 
SEQUEMTLALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X:  The  follow- 
ing action  wits  taken  by  the  Speaker. 
[Omitted  from  the  Record  of  June  7.  1982] 
The  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  H.R.  8133:  referred  to  the  Union 
Calendar  and  brdered  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
EESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
YouHtl  of  Florida.  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr. 
Walrsr.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Obey. 
Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
JamksI  K.  Coynk.  Mr.  Stamgkland, 
Mr.  SAMifKitscHinDT,  Mr.  Frxnzel, 
Mr.  RpoKRS,  Mr.  McDaoe,  Mr.  Nelu- 
GAN,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
COAT^  Mr.  Tadkx,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
MooRt,  Mr.  Maoigan,  Mr.  (Cheney, 
Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Per- 
kins, Jidr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Staton  of 
West '  rirginia.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missou- 
ri. Mi  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mrs. 
Smra  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  l4ng  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Yoong  of 
Missouri,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, h  [rs.  BoGGS,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Jacob  i.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  Synar.  Mr. 
McCdidy.  Mr.  Watkins,  Mr.  Skkl- 
TON.  I  [r.  Traxler,  Mr.  Kastenmeier, 
Mr.  V  ENTO,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  Ober- 

STAR,    Mr.    MOLLOHAN,    Mr.    ECKART, 

Ms.  ]  fiKULSKi,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Greg<  ,  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
FiTHi  lN,  Mr.  Apflecate,  Mr. 
Sawt  k,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Kraher, 
Mr.  1  JcBouTiLLixR,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  ^  rRiGBT,  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Oep- 
HARST  Mr.  HUCKABY,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texu  Mr.  Roemkr.  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Bfr.  E  AN  Danikl,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mrs. 
Coixi  IS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr. 
FAum  ROY,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward) of  Oldahoma,  Mr.  Baokam, 
Mr.  Hitter,  Mr.  Campbell,  Itx. 
Skeei  .  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
Jeffr  is.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell o:  New  York.  Mr.  Hortoh,  Mr. 
Roth,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Il- 
linois, Mrs.  SNOV«rE,  Mr.  Butler.  Mr. 
Davi&  Mr.  Jeftords,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Loxn  LER,  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
JoHNi  TON,  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Alexan- 
der. :  dr.  Latta.  Mr.  McEwxn.  Mr. 
Doug  izrty.  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Deck- 
ARD.  Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alasl^  Mr.  Lex.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr. 
DELLihfs,  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  LaFalce. 
Mr.  Schumxr.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
MoLif  ARi.  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Brovtn  of 
Colondo.  Bdr.  McGrath.  Mr. 
Hunt^,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr.  Dyson, 
Mrs.  RouKEMA,  and  Mr.  Martin  of 
New  fork): 
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to  amend  the  Federal 

Jth  Act  of  1977  to  make 

in  the  requirements 

tie  manner  in  which  such 

to  the  Committee  on 


HJl.   6546.   A  bill  to  limit  the  outside 
earned  income  of  f  enators;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Admii  ilstration. 
By  Mr.  HARl  NETT: 

HJl.  6547.  A  bill;  to  prohibit  the  transfer 

of  the  Naval  Rese^e  training  vessel  XSSS. 

Cone  to  another  nation;  to  the  Committee 

on  Armed  ServicesJ 

By  Mr. : 

H.R.  6548.  A  bi] 
Mine  Safety  and  1 
comprehensive  ct: 
of  such  act  and  in  I 
act  is  administer 
Education  and  ] 

By  Mr.  MADlOAN: 

H.R.  6549.  A  bVl  to  amend  the  PubUc 
Health  Service  Aot  and  the  Federal  Ciga- 
rette Labeling  anf  Advertising  Act  to  In- 
crease the  availa)>ility  to  the  American 
public  of  information  on  the  health  conse- 
quences of  smoking  and  thereby  improve  in- 
formed choice,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  onpnergy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ROS'^NKOWSKI: 

H.R.  6550.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary Increase  in  t^e  pubUc  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  I 

By  Mr.  MAT$UI: 

H.R.  6551.  A  bill  Ito  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  nkxllfy  certain  procedures 
applicable  to  parole  determinations,  to  re- 
quire the  U.S.  Pa^le  Commission  to  make 
available  to  State  i  nd  local  law  enforcement 
agencies  certain  information  regarding  pa- 
rolees, and  for  otti  er  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SCHuMER: 

H.R.  6552.  A  billjto  amend  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act  to 
require  that  the  Impact  test  velocity  in  the 
motor  vehicle  bumper  standard  established 
by  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be 
5  miles  per  hour;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  SKELTON: 

HJi.  6553.  A  bill  to  amend  UUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  a  more  strin- 
gent penalty  for  certain  willful  destruction, 
alteration,  or  abuse  of  equipment  and  other 
resources  vital  to  the  operation  of  the  Fed- 
eral social  security  systiem;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SOLOMON: 

H.R.  6554.  A  Wl  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act  of  1977;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlcs  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  CKJYNE: 

H.R.  6555.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  Envlron«iental  Protection  Agency 
to  make  grants  X4  the  city  of  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.,  to  pay  the  costs  of  constructing  the  un- 
completed portioii  of  the  Saw  Mill  Run 
relief  sewer;  to  ttie  Committee  on  PubUc 
Works  {Old  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 

H.R.  6556.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  permanent 
the  present  perceittage  rate  for  computing 
the  addition  to  reierves  for  bad  debts  for 
banks  and  to  modi  y  the  experience  method 
to  allow  a  showing  based  on  facts  and  cir- 
cumstances; to  thc^Commlttee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  MICA: 

HJl.  6557.  A  bill  Ito  provide  for  a  Veterans' 

Administration  hckpital  in  the  West  Palm 

Beach  area  of  Pal  n  Beach  County,  Fla.;  to 

(Veterans'  Affairs. 


the  Committee  on 
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By  Mr.  DeNARDIS: 
H.J.  Res.  503.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  27,  1982,  as  "Na- 
tional Recognition  Day  for  the  Registry  of 
Interpreters  for  the  Deaf";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  C^vil  Service. 
By  Mr.  EMERSON: 
H.J.  Res.  504.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  Constitution  to  establish  legislative  au- 
thority in  Congress  and  the  States  with  re- 
spect to  abortion:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware: 
H.J.  Res.  505.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize and  request  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  20, 1982,  through  June  27, 
1982,  as  "National  Safety  in  the  Workplace 
Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  MAVROULES: 
H  J.  Res.  506.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
National  Nursing  Assistants'  Day;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  MOFPETT: 
H.J.  Res.  507.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  27.  1982.  as  "National  Recognition  Day 
for   the   Registry   of   Interpreters    for   the 
Deaf";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  PAUL: 
H.J.  Res.  508.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  complete,  orderly  withdrawal  of 
American  military  forces,  and  our  nuclear 
protection,  from  Europe  and  Japan;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  RATCHFORD  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Pepper): 
H.  Con.  Res.  355.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
certain  proposed  rules  concerning  survey 
and  certification  of  health  care  facilities 
participating  in  Federal  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs  should  be  withdrawn;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means 
and  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  WAXMAN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Jacobs,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Rangkl,  Mr. 
Solarz.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Brinkley, 
Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Phillip  Burton, 
Bdrs.    Cbisholm.    Mr.    Clay,    Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.     Faonthoy,     Mr.     Fazio.     Mr. 
Frank,   Mr.   Hubbard,   Mr.   Kildee, 
Mr.    Lehman,    Mr.    Lundine,     Mr. 
Markey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mattox, 
Ms.  Mikxtlski,  Mr.  Moaklxy,  Mr. 
Mofpett.  Mr.  MoTTL,  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.    Richmond,    Mr.    Rodino,    Mr. 
Rob.  Mr.  Rosentkal.  Mr.  Scheuxr, 
Mr.  Schumer,   Mr.   Stark,   Mr.   St 
Germain.  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Weaver. 
and  Mr.  Yates): 
H.  Res.  497.   Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  op- 
posing any  increased  expenses  for  the  elder- 
ly or  disabled  as  a  result  of  budget  or  recon- 
ciliation reduotions  in  outlays  in  the  medi- 
care program;  Jointy,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy    and    Commerce    and    Ways    and 
Means. 


Young;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr  FARY* 
H.R.  6559.  A  biU  lor  the  reUef  of  Muyleng 
Marjorie  Fu-Loqui;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MAVROmiBS: 
H.R.  6560.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Frederick 
J.  Tassinari;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  PHILLIP  BURTON: 

H.R.  6558.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Sui  Sam 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  2515:  Mr.  Gilman. 

H.R.  2832:  Mr.  Hoyer  and  Mr.  Moppett. 

H.R.  3984:  Bdr.  Dorgan  of  North  DakoU. 

H.R.  4158:  Mr.  Hanck. 

H.R.  4486:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

HJl.  5147:  Mr.  Volkmer. 

H.R.  5507:  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Dunn.  Mr 

GOLDWATER,    Mr.    GOODLING.    Mr.    HAWKINS 

Mr.  KocovsEK.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lungren 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN.  Mr.  Nelligan.  I4r.  Panetta.  Mr, 
Patman,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Sharp.  Mr.  Shum 
WAY.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
Mr.  Wirth,  and  Mr.  Young,  of  Missouri. 

H.R.  5535:  Mr^  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Studds,  and  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  5618:  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York.  Mr.  Pauntroy.  Mr.  Brown  of 
California.  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  Mr. 
DE  Lugo,  NIr.  Seibooing,  Mr.  Dkllums,  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Harkin,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  5736:  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Dellums,  Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Heftel,  and 

Mr.  RiNALDO. 

H.R.  5760:  Mr.  Savage  and  Mr.  Portbl 

H.R.  5860:  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  5051:  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.R.  6073:  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Maoioan,  and 
Mr.  Bedell. 

H.R.  6124:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Jeppords,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr.  Hub- 
bard, Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr.  Glick- 
MAN,  and  Mr.  Vento. 

H.R.  6136:  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Weaver. 
Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Shamahsky.  and 
Mr.  RuDO. 

H.R.  6170:  Mr.  Conable,  Mr.  Emery.  Bdr. 
Gingrich.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Gray,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Molinari,  Mr.  Rin- 
ALDO,  Mr.  Blancrard,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, and  Mr.  C^rappie. 

H.R.  6219:  Mr.  Thomas.  Mr.  BIitchell  of 
Maryland,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  LeBoutillier, 
and  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois. 

HJl.  6311:  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Chappell,  Mr. 
Jones  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Cheney  and  Mr. 
Gradison. 

H.R.  6342:  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Bliley,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Mollo- 
HAN,  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Living- 
ston. Mr.  Jeppries,  Mr.  Goodling,  Mr. 
D' Amours,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr. 
IxBounixiER,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hopkins, 
and  Mr.  Erlknborn. 

H.R.  6343:  Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Bliley.  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Petw  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Bapalis, 
Mr.  Solomon,  BCr.  LnmrosroN,  Mr.  jKrpuxs. 


Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Goodling.  Mr.  Coati, 
Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  I^BoumxiER.  Mr.  Hertb..  Mr.  Hop- 
kins. Mr.  Erlxnborn.  and  Mr.  Mnxn  of 
Ohio. 

HJl.  6348:  Mr.  Puqua.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
BoLAND,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Bi.nxY.  Mr.  Liv- 
iNosTON,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  BoiBDiCT.  Mr. 
Duncan.  Iifr.  Loepflxr.  Mr.  Snyder.  Mr. 
Frank.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Pascelu  Mr. 
Brinkley,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Irbjuid.  and 
Mr.  Frost. 

H.R.  6352:  Mr.  Dxrwinski  and  Mr.  Jep- 
pries. 

H.R.  6375:  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Daub,  and 
Mr.  Dicks. 

HJl.  6542:  Mr.  Hendon. 

H  J.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Lott. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Anderson. 
BIr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  AxK^oin,  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Berxuter,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Boland,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr.  Brown  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  BtntGEMER.  Mrs.  Byron.  Mr. 
Campbell.  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mrs. 
Chibrolm.  Mr.  C^lausen.  Mr.  Clincer,  1^. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Coughlin,  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane.  Mr.  Robert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Dannemeyxr,  Mr.  Dick- 
inson, Mr.  Dingell,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Evans  of 
Delaware.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr. 
FOGLiETTA,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Fountain,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gejdknson,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Gradison,  Mr.  Grisham,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mrs.  Hickijw,  Mr. 
Hefner,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr.  Hh.eb.  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Hunter,  Mr.  Hurro,  Mr.  Jeffries,  Mr. 
Johnston,  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina. 
Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Kindness. 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Levitas,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
McDade,  Mr.  McKiNNEY,  Mr.  Madican,  Idr. 
Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Martin  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Michel,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Nelligan. 
Mr.  Paul.  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr.  RATCHFORO,'Mr. 
RiNALDO,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr. 
RoEMER,   Mr.   Rose,   Mr.   Rosenthal,   BCr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI,  Mr.  ROYBAL,  Mr.  RUDD,  Mr. 

Russo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Sramansky. 
Mr.  Shannon,  Idr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr.  Spencs,  BCr. 
Studds,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota,  ISx.  Whitcrurst,  Mr.  WnxuMs 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr.  ZEFOonm,  Mr. 
Baoham,  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
Harkin,  Mr.  Ritter,  and  Mr.  Conable. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mrs. 
BouQUARD,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Mollohan, 
Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Ginn.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr. 
Rahall.  and  Vii.  Benjamin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mr.  Clausen,  and  Mr. 
Benedict. 

H.  Con.  Res.  335:  Mr.  Dorcan  of  North 
Dakota. 

H.  Con.  Res.  344:  Mr.  Jeffords,  and  Mr. 
Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  346:  Mr.  Hatcbkr.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson. Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Pitbkr.  Mr. 
BoNKXR,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mrs. 
Chisrolm.  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Napier.  Mr. 
HoRTON,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  McHugr. 
Mr.  ScHXUER.  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Gonzalez. 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Schumer,  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr. 
MxntTHA.    Idr.    Sunia.    Mr.    Market.    Mr. 
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WnaoM.  Mr.  Mitcrkll  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Wnss.  Mr.  LuMsim,  Mr.  Wtdkn.  Mr. 
Jaodbs.  Mr.  nuunc  Mr.  Bailkt  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  WiAvia.  Mr.  Hkhtsl, 
Mr.  CouuOA,  Mr.  OmsTAa,  Mr.  AuCoih, 
Mr.  Davis.  Mr.  Vkhto,  Mr.  Bomna  of  Ten- 
neaiee,  Mr.  Dowdt.  Mr.  Dwm,  Mr.  Trax- 
Lia.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Solars,  and  Mr.  Smn- 

LIMO. 

H.  Con.  Res.  364:  Mr.  I^hmah.  Mr.  Oabcia. 
Mr.  Dowmr.  Mr.  Holurbkk.  Mr.  Barnes. 
and.Mr.  MniRA. 

H.'Res.  451:  Mr.  Brothiix.  Bflr.  Frxmzxl. 


Mr.  BDnEDicT. 
Ohio,  Mr.  B> 
Mr.  Orat.  and  1 

H.  Res.  454: 
Maryland,  Mr. 


[r.  Porsythe,  Mr.  Weber  of 
tsoR,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Edgar. 
[r.  Livingston. 

SUNIA,   Mr.   MiTCHELI,  of 

Florio,   Mr.   Markey,   Mr. 
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sors  were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 
H.R.  391:  Mr. 


fis  follows: 
r.  McDONAU 


VniTO. 
Fakt. 


Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  Dwtkr.  and  Mr. 


OP  SPONSORS  PROM 
1  lILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


DELETIONS 
PUBUC 
TIONS 
Under  clauie  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

467.  The  SPEAKEI  \  presented  a  petition  of 
the  State  Road  Com  nission,  Welch.  W.  Va., 
relative  to  the  contin  uance  of  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Comnission:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comn|ittee  on  Public  Worlcs 
and  Transportation. 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  ajn.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Tbukuovo). 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LLkD.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  thank 
Thee  for  Thy  unconditional  love  and 
for  the  provision  Thou  hast  made  in 
the  sacrifice  of  Christ  for  our  failure 
and  sin.  Help  us.  Lord,  when  we  are 
not  willing  to  admit  our  need  and  thus 
deprive  ourselves  of  that  forgiveness, 
cleansing,  and  renewal.  It  has  been 
said  that  unrelieved  guilt  is  the  most 
corrosive  force  in  the  hiunan  heart. 
Like  acid,  it  bums  out  moral  sensitivi- 
ty and  awareness,  neutralizes  con- 
science, dismantling  values,  dissipating 
spiritual  energy,  destroyiiig  resolve. 
We  live  in  the  fear  of  being  discovered 
and  the  pressing  of  hiding  the  truth 
from  spouse,  children,  friends,  and 
even  from  Thee. 

Gracious  Ood  of  holy  love,  deliver  us 
from  the  delusion  that  guilt  can  be  ig- 
nored. Help  us  to  see  that  it  is  poison 
to  the  soul.  Enable  us  to  turn  to  Thee 
in  humble  repentance  and  confession, 
receiving  forgiveness  and  new  life 
which  Thou  hast  so  graciously  offered 
in  Thy  Son,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 
Amen. 


iLegiaUUive  day  of  Tuesday,  June  S,  19S2) 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kasskeaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDX7RE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  leader- 
ship time  on  this  side  be  reserved  until 
the  completion  of  the  remarks  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 

(Mr.  BUMFKRS). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abscence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 
EUROPEAN  VISIT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
the  United  States  is  fortunate  to  have 
a  President  with  leadership,  foresight, 
and  vigor.  EUs  strength  and  conviction 
have  helped  us  to  address  the  very 
tough  issues  that  this  country  must 
face  in  order  to  overcome  our  cinrent 
problems. 

Over  the  past  week.  President  and 
Mrs.  Reagan  have  traveled  across  the 
Atlantic  to  visit  our  European  neigh- 
bors. Long  negotiations  regarding  eco- 
nomic and  foreign  policy  were  con- 
ducted with  top  leaders  of  the  free 
world. 

Yesterday,  the  President  spoke  at 
length  to  the  British  Parliament.  He 
spoke  not  only  of  economic  policy;  he 
spoke  of  world  policy  encompassing 
the  values  of  freedom,  safety,  democ- 
racy, and  hope.  While  acknowledging 
troubled  times  in  parts  of  the  world, 
the  President  held  out  hope  that 
peace  and  harmony  can  be  attained  in 
the  near  future.  He  maintained  the 
belief  that  economic  troubles  will  be 
overcome. 

Madam  President,  the  mark  of  a  suc- 
cessful leader  is  one  made  by  action 
not  rhetoric.  President  Reagan  is 
making  his  mark  as  a  leader  of  the 
United  States  and  a  new  leader  of  the 
free  world.  The  respect  he  has  gained 
from  this  visit  to  our  good  neighbors 
across  the  Atlantic  will  certainly  re- 
flect positively  upon  the  lives  of  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
speech  delivered  by  the  President  to 
the  British  Parliament  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  9. 1982] 

Text  or  Pkesidkmt  Rkagar's  Address  to 
Parliahxnt  ON  Promotuio  Dkkocract 

London.  June  8  <AP)— Following  is  the 
text  of  President  Reagan's  speech  today  to 
the  British  Parliament,  as  made  public  by 
White  House  officials: 

The  Journey  of  which  this  visit  forms  a 
part  is  a  long  one.  Already  it  has  taken  me 
to  two  great  cities  of  the  West— Rome  and 
Paris— and  to  the  Economic  Summit  at  Ver- 


sailles. There,  once  again,  our  sister  democ- 
racies have  proved  that,  even  in  a  time  of 
severe  economic  strain,  free  peoples  can 
work  together  freely  and  volumtarlly  to  ad- 
dress problems  as  serious  as  Inflation,  unem- 
ployment, trade  and  economic  development 
in  a  spirt  of  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

Other  milestones  lie  ahead  later  this 
weelL  In  Germany,  we  and  our  NATO  aOies 
will  discuss  measures  for  our  Joint  defense 
and  America's  latest  initiatives  for  a  more 
peaceful,  secure  world  through  aims  reduc- 
tions. 

Esch  stop  of  this  trip  is  Important  biit, 
among  than  all.  this  moment  occupies  a 
special  place  in  my  heart  and  the  hearts  of 
my  countrymen— a  moment  of  kinship  and 
homecoming  in  these  hallowed  halls. 

PEBLHra  AT  HOME  IN  BRITAIN 

Speaking  for  all  Americans.  I  want  to  say 
how  very  much  at  home  we  feel  in  your 
house.  Every  American  would,  because  this 
is  one  of  democracy's  shrines.  Here  the 
rights  of  free  people  and  the  processes  of 
representation  have  been  debated  and  re- 
fined. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  institution  is  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  man.  This  institu- 
tion is  the  lengthening  shadow  of  all  the 
men  and  women  who  have  sat  here  and  aU 
those  who  have  voted  to  send  representa- 
tives  here. 

This  is  my  second  visit  to  Oreat  Britain  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  My  first  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  British  soil  occurred 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  your 
Prime  Minister  graciously  hosted  a  diplo- 
matic dinner  at  the  British  Bnbassy  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  then  that 
she  hoped  that  I  was  not  distressed  to  find 
staring  down  at  me  from  the  grand  staircase 
a  iwrtrait  of  His  Royal  Blajesty.  King 
Oeorgein. 

She  suggested  it  was  best  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  acwl— in  view  of  our  two  countries' 
remarkable  friendship  in  succeeding  years- 
she  added  that  most  Rngltshmen  today 
would  agree  with  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "a 
little  rebellion  now  and  then  is  a  very  good 
thing." 

From  here  I  will  go  to  Bonn,  and  then 
Berlin,  where  there  stands  a  grim  symbol  of 
power  imtamed.  The  Berlin  Wall,  that 
dreadful  gash  across  the  city,  is  In  its  third 
decade.  It  is  the  fitting  signature  of  the 
regtane  that  built  it. 

And  a  few  hundred  kUcmxeters  behind  the 
Berlin  Wall  there  is  another  symboL  In  the 
center  of  Warsaw  there  is  a  sign  that  notes 
the  distances  to  two  oapltals.  In  one  direc- 
tion it  points  toward  Moscow.  In  the  other 
it  points  toward  Brussels,  headquartns  of 
Western  Europe's  tangible  unity.  The 
maAer  says  that  the  distances  from 
Warsaw  to  Moscow  and  Warsaw  to  Brussels 
are  equaL  The  sign  makes  this  point:  Poland 
is  not  East  or  West.  Polaitd  is  at  the  center 
of  European  civilisation.  It  has  ooDtributad 
mightily  to  that  dvillnUon.  It  is  doing  so 
today  by  being  magnificently  unreconciled 
toopproMlon. 

Poland's  struggle  to  be  Poland  and  to 
secure  the  basic  rights  we  often  take  for 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statementi  or  insertiou  whidt  are  not  spoken  by  die  Meml>er  on  die  floor. 
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gnzttod  demooatntn  why  we  dare  not  take 
tlioae  rislits  for  granted.  Oladstone,  def end- 
taw  tbe  Refonn  BOl  of  186A.  declared:  "Tou 
cannot  flcht  acataist  the  future.  Time  la  on 
our  aide."  It  waa  eaaier  to  believe  In  the  In- 
evitable march  of  democracy  in  Oladstone's 
day— In  that  high  noon  of  Victorian  opti- 

mtatn 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  a  bloody 
century  plagued  by  a  terrible  political  Inven- 
tion—totalltarianlam.  Optimism  comes  less 
eaaQy  today,  not  because  democracy  is  less 
vigorous  but  because  democracy's  enemies 
have  refined  their  instruments  of  repres- 
sion. Tet  optimism  is  in  order  because,  day 
by  day,  democracy  is  proving  itself  to  be  a 
not4it-aQ  fragile  flower. 

FKxn  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  to  Varna  on 
the  Black  Sea.  the  regimes  planted  by  total- 
itarianism have  bad  more  than  30  years  to 
establiab  their  legitimacy.  But  none— not 
one  regime— has  yet  been  able  to  risk  free 
electlona.  Regimes  planted  by  bayonets  do 
not  take  root. 

Tbe  strength  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
in  Poland  demonstrates  the  truth  told  In  an 
underground  Joke  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  wotild  remain  a  one- 
party  nation  even  If  an  opposition  party 
were  permitted- because  everyone  would 
join  that  party. 

The  threaU  to  the  world 

America's  time  as  a  player  on  the  stage  of 
world  history  has  been  brief.  I  think  under- 
standing this  fact  has  always  made  you  pa- 
tient with  your  younger  cousins.  Well,  not 
always  patient.  I  do  recall  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Sir  Winston  Churchill  said  in  exaspera- 
tion about  one  of  our  most  distinguished 
diplomats,  "He  is  the  only  case  I  know  of  a 
bull  who  carries  bis  china  shop  with  him." 

Witty  as  Sir  Winston  was,  he  also  had 
that  K>ecial  attribute  of  great  statesmen: 
the  gift  of  vision,  the  willingness  to  see  the 
future  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 

It  is  this  sense  of  history,  this  understand- 
ing of  the  past,  that  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  today,  for  it  is  in  remembering  what 
we  share  of  the  past  that  our  two  nations 
can  make  common  cause  for  the  future. 

We  have  not  inherited  an  easy  world.  If 
developments  like  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, which  began  here  in  England,  and  the 
gifts  of  science  and  technology  have  made 
life  much  easier  for  us.  they  have  also  made 
it  more  dangerous.  There  are  threats  now  to 
our  freedom,  indeed,  to  our  very  existence, 
that  other  generations  could  never  even 
have  imagined. 

Threat  ofgUtbaX  war 

There  Is,  flzst.  the  threat  of  global  war. 
No  President,  no  Congress,  no  Prime  Minis- 
ter, no  Parllment.  can  spend  a  day  entirely 
free  of  this  threat  And  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  in  today's  world,  the  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  mean,  if  not  the  ex- 
tinction of  mankind,  then  surely  the  end  of 
civilization  as  we  know  It. 

That  is  why  negotiations  on  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces  now  under  way  in 
Europe  and  the  Start  talks-Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks— which  wiU  begin  later  this 
month,  are  not  Just  critical  to  American  or 
Western  policy;  they  are  critical  to  man- 
kind. Our  commitment  to  early  success  in 
these  negotiations  is  firm  and  unshakable 
and  our  purpose  is  clear;  reducing  the  risk 
of  war  by  reducing  the  means  of  waging  war 
on  both  sides. 

At  the  same  time,  there  is  a  threat  posed 
to  human  freedom  by  the  enormous  power 
of  the  modem  state.  History  teaches  the 
danger  of  government  that  overreaches:  po- 


litical contra  takes  precedence  over  free 
economic  gro  rth;  secret  police,  mindless  bu- 
reaucracy—al  combining  to  stifle  individual 
excellence  an  I  personal  freedom. 

Now  I  am  flware  that  among  us  here  and 
throughout  Surope  there  Is  legitimate  dis- 
agreement oter  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  sector  ihould  play  a  role  in  a  nation's 
economy  and  life.  But  on  one  ix>int  all  of  us 
are  united:  our  abhorrence  of  dictatorship 
in  all  its  forms  but  most  particularly  totali- 
tarianism and  the  terrible  Inhimianities  It 
has  caused  is  our  time:  the  great  purge, 
Auschwitz  anf  Dachau,  the  Qulag  and  Cam- 
bodia. 

Historians  looking  back  at  our  time  will 
note  the  consistent  restraint  and  peaceful 
Intentions  of  the  West.  They  will  note  that 
it  was  the  democracies  who  refused  to  use 
the  threat  of  their  nuclear  monopoly  in  the 
40'8  and  early  SO's  for  territorial  or  imperial 
gain.  Had  th^t  nuclear  monopoly  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  world,  the  map 
of  Ehirope,  iodeed,  the  world,  would  look 
very  different  today.  And  certainly  they  will 
note  it  was  net  the  democracies  that  invad- 
ed Afghanistan  or  suppressed  Polish  Soli- 
darity or  used  chemical  and  toxin  warfare  in 
Afghanistan  or  Southeast  Asia. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches: 
self-delusion  ki  the  face  of  unpleasant  facts 
is  folly.  We  s^  around  us  today  the  marks 
of  our  terrt)le  dilemma— predictions  of 
doomsday,  adtinuclear  demonstrations,  an 
arms  race  in; which  the  West  must  for  its 
own  protecti(±i  be  an  unwilling  participant. 
At  the  same  vme,  we  see  totalitarian  forces 
in  the  world  toho  seek  subversion  and  con- 
flict around  ttie  globe  to  further  their  bar- 
barous assault  on  the  human  spirit. 
What,  should  the  West  do? 

What,  then,  is  our  course?  Must  civiliza- 
tion perish— ih  a  hail  of  fiery  atoms?  Must 
freedom  wittier— in  a  quite,  deadening  ac- 
commodation with  totalitarian  evil?  Sir 
Winston  Chufchlll  refused  to  accept  the  in- 
evitability of  war  or  even  that  it  was  immi- 
nent. He  said:  "I  do  not  believe  that  Soviet 
Russia  desires  war.  What  they  desire  is  the 
fruits  of  war  gnd  the  indefinite  expansion  of 
their  power  and  doctrines.  But  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  today  while  time  re- 
mains, is  the  ;perm{uient  prevention  of  w^r 
and  the  establishment  of  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
all  countries." 

This  is  precisely  our  mission  today:  to  pre- 
serve freedom  as  well  as  peace.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  se^  but  I  believe  we  live  now  at  a 
turning  point. 

In  an  ironie  sense,  Karl  Marx  was  right. 
We  are  witnessing  today  a  great  revolution- 
ary crisis— a  crisis  where  the  demands  of  the 
economic  order  are  colliding  directly  with 
those  of  the  political  order.  But  the  crisis  is 
happening  not  in  the  free,  non-Marxist 
West,  but  In  the  home  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  runs  against 
the  tide  of  htetory  by  denying  freedom  an.d 
human  dignitfy  to  its  citizens.  It  also  is  in 
deep  economic  difficulty.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  th^  Soviet  gross  national  product 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  the  SO's 
and  is  less  tHan  half  of  what  it  was  then. 
The  dimensions  of  this  failure  are  astound- 
ing; a  country  which  emplojrs  one-fifth  of  its 
population  in  agricultiu^  is  unable  to  feed 
its  own  people- 
Were  It  nottfor  the  tiny  private  sector  tol- 
erated In  Sakrlet  agriculture,  the  country 
might  be  on  (ihe  brink  of  famme.  These  pri- 
vate plots  occupy  a  bare  3  percent  of  the 
arable  land  but  account  for  nearly  one-quar- 
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ter  of  Soviet  farm  output  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  meat  products  and  vegetables. 

Overcentralized,  ;with  little  or  no  incen- 
tives, year  after  ^ear  the  Soviet  system 
pours  its  best  reacurce  into  the  making  of 
instruments  of  destruction.  The  constant 
shrinkage  of  economic  growth  combined 
with  the  growth  of  military  production  is 
putting  a  heavy  staUn  on  the  Soviet  people. 

What  we  see  he^  is  a  political  structure 
that  no  longer  corfesponds  to  Its  economic 
base,  a  society  wh^re  productive  forces  are 
hampered  by  polltl^  ones. 

The  decay  of  jthe  Soviet  experiment 
should  come  as  no  isurprise  to  us.  Wherever 
the  comparisons  have  been  made  between 
free  and  closed  aocieties— West  Germany 
and  East  Germany.  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Malaysia  «nd  Vietnam— it  is  the 
democratic  countries  that  are  prosperous 
and  responsive  to  ijie  needs  of  their  people. 

And  one  of  the  llmple  but  overwhelming 
facts  of  our  time  is  this:  of  all  the  millions 
of  refugees  we  have  seen  in  the  modem 
world,  their  flight  Is  always  away  from,  not 
toward,  the  Commonlst  world.  Today  on  the 
NATO  line,  our  military  forces  face  east  to 
prevent  a  possible  Invasion.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  Une  the  Soviet  forces  also  face 
east— to  prevent  their  people  from  leaving. 
fZesistintn  totalitarianitm 

The  hard  eviden9e  of  totalitarian  rule  has 
caused  in  mankind  an  uprising  of  the  intel- 
lect and  will.  Whdther  It  is  the  growth  of 
the  new  schools  of  economics  in  America  or 
England  or  the  appearance  of  the  so-called 
new  philosophers  In  France,  there  Is  one 
unifying  thread  nnnlng  through  the  Intel- 
lectual work  of  these  groups:  rejection  of 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  state,  the  refusal 
to  subordinate  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  the  superstate,  the  realization  that  col- 
lectivism stifles  ail  the  best  human  im- 
pulses. T 

Since  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  historians 
have  written  of  those  who  sacrificed  and 
struggled  for  freedom:  the  stand  at  Thermo- 
pylae, the  revolt  of  Spartacus,  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille,  ttie  Warsaw  uprising  in 
World  War  H. 

More  recently  ^  have  seen  evidence  of 
this  same  human  gnpulse  in  one  of  the  de- 
veloping nations  ii  Central  America.  For 
months  and  mentis  the  world  news  media 
covered  the  fighting  in  El  Salvador.  Day 
after  day,  we  wer^  treated  to  stories  and 
film  slanted  towird  the  brave  freedom 
fighters  battling  [oppressive  Government 
forces  in  behalf  pf  the  silent,  suffering 
people  of  that  tori«red  country. 

Then  one  day  those  silent  sxiffering 
people  were  offered  a  chance  to  vote  to 
choose  the  Iclndj  of  Government  they 
wanted.  Suddenly  the  freedom  fighters  In 
the  hills  were  exposed  for  what  they  really 
are:  Cuban-backe^  guerrillas  who  want 
power  for  themselves  and  their  backers,  not 
democracy  for  the  people. 

They  threatened  death  to  anyone  who 
id  himdreds  of  buses  and 
kple  from  getting  to  the 
it  on  election  day,  the 
lor,  an  unprecedented  1.4 
million  of  them,  l)raved  ambush  and  gun- 
fire, trudging  miles  to  vote  for  freedom. 

They  stood  for  hours  in  the  hot  sun  wait- 
ing for  their  turn  to  vote.  Members  of  our 
Congress  who  went  there  as  observers  told 
me  of  a  woman  wounded  by  rifle  fire  who 
refused  to  leave  the  line  to  have  her  wound 
treated  until  after  ihe  had  voted. 

A  grandmother,  ^  rho  had  been  told  by  the 
guerrillas  she  wou  d  be  killed  when  she  re- 


voted  and  destroy( 
trucks  to  keep  pe 
polling  places.  Bi 
people  of  El  Sal 
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turned  from  the  polls,  told  the  guerrillas, 
"Tou  can  kill  me,  kill  my  family,  kill  my 
neighbors,  but  you  can't  kill  us  all."  The 
real  freedom  fighters  of  El  Salvador  turned 
out  to  be  the  people  of  that  country,  the 
young,  the  old  and  the  In-between.  Strange, 
but  there  has  been  Uttle  If  any  news  cover- 
age of  that  war  since  the  election. 
Other  fights  today 

Perhaps  they'll  say  it's  because  there  are 
newer  struggles  now.  On  distant  islands  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  young  men  are  fighting 
for  Britain.  And,  yes.  voices  have  l)een 
raised  protesting  their  sacrifice  for  lumps  of 
rock  and  earth  so  far  away.  But  those  young 
men  aren't  fighting  for  mere  real  estate. 

They  fight  for  a  cause,  for  the  beUef  that 
armed  aggression  must  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed,  and  that  people  must  participate  in 
the  decisions  of  government  under  the  rule 
of  law.  If  there  had  been  firmer  support  for 
that  principle  some  45  years  ago,  perhaps 
our  generation  wouldn't  have  suffered  the 
bloodletting  of  World  War  II. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  guns  sound  once 
more,  this  time  in  Lebanon,  a  country  that 
for  too  long  has  had  to  endure  the  tragedy 
of  civil  war,  terrorism  and  foreign  interven- 
tion and  occupation.  The  fighting  in  Leba- 
non on  the  put  of  all  parties  must  stop  and 
Israel  must  bring  its  forces  home.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  We  must  all  work  to  stamp  out 
the  scourge  of  terrorism  that  in  the  Middle 
East  makes  war  an  ever-present  threat. 
Some  signs  <if  hope 

But  beyond  the  trouble  spots  lies  a  deeper, 
more  positive  pattern.  Around  the  world 
today,  the  democratic  revolution  Is  gather- 
ing new  strength.  In  India,  a  critical  test  has 
been  passed  with  the  peaceful  change  of 
governing  political  parties.  In  Africa.  Nige- 
ria is  moving  in  remarkable  and  unmistak- 
able ways  to  build  and  strengthen  its  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  the  Caribbean  and 
Central  America.  16  of  24  countries  have 
freely  elected  governments.  And  in  the 
United  Nations,  8  of  10  developing  nations 
which  have  Joined  the  body  in  the  past  five 
years  are  democracies. 

In  the  Communist  world  as  well,  man's  in- 
stinctive desire  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination surfaces  again  and  again.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  grim  reminders  of  how  bru- 
tally the  police  state  attempts  to  snuff  out 
this  quest  for  self-rule:  1953  in  East  Germa- 
ny, 1956  in  Hungary,  1968  in  Czechoslova- 
kia, 1981  in  Poland. 

But  the  struggle  continues  in  Poland,  and 
we  know  there  are  even  those  who  strive 
and  suffer  for  freedom  within  the  confines 
of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  How  we  conduct 
ourselves  here  in  the  Western  democracies 
will  determine  whether  this  trend  contin- 
ues. 

No,  democracy  la  not  a  fragile  flower,  still 
it  needs  ciilUvatlng.  If  the  rest  of  this  centu- 
ry is  to  witness  the  gradual  growth  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  ideals,  we  must  take  ac- 
tions to  assist  the  campaign  for  democracy. 

Some  argue  that  we  should  encotuage 
democratic  change  in  right-wing  dictator- 
ships, but  not  in  Communist  regimes.  To 
accept  this  preposterous  notion— some  well- 
meaning  people  have— Is  to  invite  the  argu- 
ment that,  once  countries  achieve  a  nuclear 
capability,  they  should  be  allowed  an  undis- 
turbed reign  of  terror  over  their  own  citi- 
zens. We  reject  this  course. 

As  for  the  Soviet  view.  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev repeatedly  has  stressed  that  the  compe- 
tition of  ideas  and  systems  must  continue 
and  that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  re- 
laxation of  tensions  and  peace.  We  ask  only 


that  these  systems  begin  by  living  up  to 
their  own  constitutions,  abiding  by  their 
own  laws  and  complying  with  the  interna- 
tional obligations  they  have  undertaken.  We 
ask  only  for  a  process,  a  direction,  a  basic 
code  of  decency— not  for  instant  transfor- 
mation. 

Drive  to  promote  democracy 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  with- 
out our  encouragement,  there  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  repeated  explosions 
against  repression  in  dictatorships.  The 
Soviet  Union  itself  is  not  immime  to  this  re- 
ality. Any  system  is  inherently  unstable 
that  has  no  peaceful  means  to  legitimize  its 
leaders.  In  such  cases,  the  very  repressive- 
ness of  the  state  ultimately  drives  people  to 
resist  it— if  necessary,  by  force. 

While  we  must  be  cautious  about  forcing 
the  pace  of  change,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
clear  our  ultimate  objectives  and  to  take 
concrete  actions  to  move  towards  them.  We 
must  Ije  staunch  in  our  conviction  that  free- 
dom is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  lucky 
few  but  the  inalienable  and  universal  right 
of  all  human  beings.  So  states  the  United 
Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights— which,  among  other  things,  guaran- 
tees free  elections. 

The  objective  I  propose  is  quite  simple  to 
state:  To  foster  the  infrastructure  of  democ- 
racy—the ssrstem  of  a  free  press,  unions,  po- 
litical parties,  universities— which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way,  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences through  peaceful  means. 

This  is  not  cultural  imperialism;  it  is  pro- 
viding the  means  for  genuine  self-determi- 
nation and  protection  for  diversity.  Democ- 
racy already  flourishes  In  countries  with 
very  different  cultures  and  historical  experi- 
ences. It  would  be  cultural  condescension,  or 
worse,  to  say  that  any  people  prefer  dicta- 
torship to  donocracy. 

Who  would  voluntarily  choose  not  to  have 
the  right  to  vote;  decide  to  purchase  govern- 
ment propaganda  handouts  Instead  of  inde- 
pendent newspapers;  prefer  government-  to 
worker-controlled  unions;  opt  for  land  to  be 
owned  by  the  state  instead  of  those  who  till 
it;  want  government  repression  of  religious 
liberty,  a  single  political  party  instead  of  a 
free  choice,  a  rigid  cultural  orthodoxy  in- 
stead of  democratic  tolerance  and  diversity? 

Since  1917,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
covert  political  training  and  assistance  to 
Marxist-Leninists  in  many  countries.  Of 
course,  it  also  has  promoted  the  use  of  vio- 
lence and  subversion  by  these  same  forces. 
A  bipartisan  effort 

Over  the  past  several  decades.  West  Euro- 
pean and  other  Social  Democrats.  Christian 
Democrats  and  Liberals  have  offered  open 
assistance  to  fraternal  political  and  social 
Institutions,  to  bring  about  peaceful  and 
democratic  progress.  Appropriately  for  a 
vigorous  new  democracy,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany's  political  foimdations 
have  become  a  major  force  in  this  effort. 

We  in  America  now  intend  to  take  addi- 
tional steps,  as  many  of  our  allies  have  al- 
ready done,  toward  realizing  this  same  goal. 
The  chairman  and  other  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  and  Democratic  Party  or- 
ganizations are  initiating  a  study  with  the 
bipartisan  American  Political  Foundation  to 
determine  how  the  United  States  can  best 
contribute— as  a  nation— to  the  global  cam- 
paign for  democracy  now  gathering  force, 

They  will  have  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gressional leaders  of  both  parties,  along 
with  representatives  of  business,  labor  and 
other  major  Institutions  in  our  society.  I 


look  forward  to  receiving  their  recommen- 
dations and  to  working  with  these  Institu- 
tions and  tbe  CoogreiB  in  the  «wwtwffn  taak 
of  strengthming  democracy  throughout  tbe 
world. 

It  is  time  that  we  ootnmitted  ouraelvea  as 
a  nation— In  both  the  public  and  private  aei 
tors— to  assisting  democratic  development. 
EnlisHng  others' hOp 

We  plan  to  consult  with  leaders  of  other 
nations  as  well.  There  is  a  proposal  before 
the  Council  of  Europe  to  invite  parliamen- 
tarians from  democratic  countries  to  a  meet- 
ing next  year  in  Strasbourg.  That  prestigi- 
ous gathering  could  consider  ways  to  help 
democratic  political  movonenta. 

This  November,  in  Washington,  there  will 
take  place  an  mtematlonal  meeting  on  free 
elections,  and  next  spring  there  will  be  a 
conference  of  world  authorities  on  constltu- 
tionalism  and  self-government  hosted  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Authorities  from  a  number  of  developing 
and  developed  countries— Judges.  phOoao- 
phers  and  politicians  with  practical  experi- 
ence—have agreed  to  explore  bow  to  turn 
principle  into  practice  and  further  the  rule 
of  law. 

At  the  same  time,  we  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  consider  with  us  how  tbe  competi- 
tion of  ideas  and  values— which  it  is  commit- 
ted to  support— can  be  ctmducted  on  a 
peaceful  and  reciprocal  basis.  For  example, 
I  am  prepared  to  offer  President  Breahnev 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  American 
people  on  our  television  if  he  will  allow  me 
the  same  opportunity  with  the  Soviet 
people.  We  also  suggest  that  panels  of  our 
newsmen  periodically  appear  on  each 
other's  television  to  discuss  major  events. 
The  possible  Soviet  reaction 

I  do  not  wish  to  sound  overly  optimistic, 
yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  immiiTw  from 
the  reality  of  what  is  going  on  In  the  world. 
It  has  happened  in  the  past:  a  small  ruling 
elite  either  mistakenly  attempts  to  ease  do- 
mestic unrest  through  greater  repreMkm 
and  foreign  adventure  or  it  chooaes  a  wiser 
course— it  begins  to  allow  its  people  a  voice 
in  their  own  destiny. 

Even  If  this  latter  process  Is  not  reallaed 
soon,  I  believe  the  renewed  strength  of  tbe 
democratic  movement,  complemented  by  a 
global  campaign  for  freedom,  will  strengtb- 
en  the  projects  for  arms  oontttH  and  a 
world  at  peace. 

I  have  discussed  on  other  occasions.  In- 
cluding my  address  on  May  9,  tbe  elements 
of  Western  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
to  safeguard  our  interests  and  protect  tbe 
peace.  What  I  am  deseribixkg  now  Is  a  plan 
and  a  hope  for  the  long  term— tbe  march  of 
freedom  and  democracy  which  wHl  leave 
Mandsm-Leninism  on  tbe  ash  heap  of  histo- 
ry as  It  has  left  other  tyrannies  which  stifle 
the  freedmn  and  muiale  tbe  aeU-expreaaion 
of  the  people. 

That  is  why  we  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  NATO  even  as  we  move  for- 
ward with  our  aero-option  Initiative  in  the 
negotiations  on  intermediate  range  forces 
and  our  proposal  for  a  one-third  reduction 
in  strategic  ballistic  miaaOe  warheads. 

Our  military  strengtb  Is  a  prerequisite  to 
peace,  but  let  it  be  dear  we  '»i-«»'»f«««  this 
strength  in  the  hope  it  will  never  be  used. 
For  the  ultimate  detennlnant  in  the  strug- 
gle now  going  on  for  the  world  will  not  be 
bombs  and  rockets  but  a  test  of  will  and 
Ideas— a  trial  of  spiritual  resolve:  tbe  values 
we  hold,  the  beliefs  we  cberlab.  tbe  ideals  to 
which  we  are  dedicated. 
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ReoMons  to  hope  for  tvcceu 

The  British  people  know  that,  given 
■trooc  leaderahlp,  Ume  and  a  little  bit  of 
hope,  the  forces  of  good  ultimately  rally 
and  triumph  over  evil.  Here  among  you  ia 
the  cradle  of  self-fovemment,  the  mother 
of  parliaments.  Here  is  the  enduring  great- 
ness of  the  British  contribution  to  manltlnd. 
the  great  dvUiaed  IdeaK  individual  liberty, 
representative  government  and  the  rule  of 
law  under  Ood. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  shyness 
of  some  of  us  in  the  West  about  standing  for 
these  Ideals  that  have  done  so  much  to  ease 
the  idlght  of  man  and  the  hardships  of  our 
imperfect  world.  This  reluctance  to  use 
those  vast  resources  at  our  command  re- 
minds me  of  the  elderly  lady  whose  home 
was  bombed  in  the  blitz;  as  the  rescuers 
moved  about  they  found  a  bottle  of  brandy 
she  had  stored  behind  the  staircase,  which 
was  all  that  was  left  standing.  Since  she  was 
barely  conscious,  one  of  the  woiicers  pulled 
the  cork  to  give  her  a  taste  of  it.  She  came 
around  immediately  and  said:  "Here  now, 
put  it  back.  That's  only  for  emergencies." 

Well,  the  emergency  is  upon  us. 

Let  us  be  shy  no  longer— let  us  go  to  our 
strength.  Let  us  offer  hope.  Let  us  tell  the 
wortd  that  a  new  age  Is  not  only  possible  but 
probable. 

During  the  dark  days  of  the  Second  World 
War.  when  this  Island  was  incandescent 
with  courage,  Winston  Churchill  exclaimed 
about  Britain's  adversaries,  "What  kind  of  a 
people  do  they  think  we  are?" 

Britain's  adversaries  found  out  what  ex- 
traordinary people  the  British  are.  But  all 
the  democracies  paid  a  terrible  price  for  al- 
lowing the  dictators  to  underestimate  us. 
We  dare  not  make  that  mistake  again.  So  let 
us  ask  ourselves:  What  kind  of  people  do  we 
think  we  are?  And  let  us  answer  free 
people,  worthy  of  freedom  and  determined 
not  only  to  remain  so  but  to  help  others 
gain  their  freedom  as  well. 

Sir  Winston  led  his  people  to  great  victory 
In  war  and  then  lost  an  election  Just  as  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  about  to  be  enjoyed. 
But  he  left  office  hcmorably— and.  ss  It 
turned  out,  temporarily— knowing  that  the 
liberty  of  his  people  was  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  any  single  leader. 

History  recalls  his  greatness  in  ways  no 
dictator  will  ever  know.  And  he  left  us  a 
message  of  hope  for  the  future,  as  timely 
now  as  when  he  first  uttered  it,  ss  opposi- 
tion leader  in  the  Commons  nearly  27  years 
ago.  "When  we  look  back  on  all  the  perils 
through  which  we  have  passed  and  at  the 
mighty  foes  we  have  laid  low  and  all  the 
dark  and  deadly  designs  we  have  frustrated, 
why  should  we  fear  for  our  future?  We 
have."  said  Sir  Winston,  "come  safely 
through  the  worst." 

The  task  I  have  set  forth  will  long  outlive 
our  own  generation.  But  together,  we,  too. 
have  come  through  the  worst.  Let  us  now 
begin  a  major  effori  to  secure  the  best— a 
crusade  for  freedom  that  will  engage  the 
faith  and  fortitude  of  the  next  generation. 
For  the  sake  of  peace  and  Justice,  let  us 
move  toward  a  world  in  which  all  people  are 
at  last  free  to  determine  their  own  destiny. 

Mr.  THXTRMOND.  Madam  Presi- 
dent. I  should  like  to  aasoclate  mjrself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distlnguJshed 
aettng  majority  leader  concerning  our 
Prealdent'B  trip  oveneas. 

I  watched  the  President  speak  to  the 
British  Parliament,  and  I  watched  his 
movements  in  other  places.  In  my 
judgment,  he  ably  represented  this 


country  antt  did  so  in  a  dignified  and 
worthwhile  manner.  He  is  to  be  highly 
commende 

We  are  jkoud  of  the  President,  and 
we  feel  that  this  trip  will  result  in 
great  good  to  our  country  and  will 
help  to  briiig  about  peace  throughout 
the  world. 
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Madam  President, 
that  I  may  use  a  couple 
of  the  minority  leader's 
will  proceed  on  that  basis. 


REPORT  OP  THE  ANNUAL  NU- 
CLEAR BTOCKPHiE  MEMORAN- 
DUM       [ 

Mr.  PROKMIRE.  Madam  President, 
the  most  agnificant  debate  that  will 
take  place  I  this  year  will  determine 
this  body's:  position  on  the  continued 
production  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
arms.  Unf ortunatly,  there  has  been  far 
too  little  discussion  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning our  present  nuclear  stockpile 
and  our  plans  to  produce  more  nuclear 
weapons.  Yesterday,  I  called  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  an  article  by  Wil- 
liam Arkin,  Thomas  Cochran,  and 
Milton  Ho4nig,  which  has  pieced  to- 
gether the  I  imposition  of  the  U.S.  nu- 
clear stock]  lie  from  open  sources.  The 
picture  the^  draw  is  critical  in  under- 
standing tb  e  imperative  for  and  impli- 
cations of  iirms  control.  Today,  I  call 
the  attentii  tn  of  the  Senate  to  the  in- 
formation I  leaned  by  this  study  from 
the  "Nucliar  Weapons  StockpUe" 
memoranda  m.  This  is  what  these  ex- 
perts repor  ed: 

THS  i  tOCKPnX  MU OHAMOUM 

Tlie  requirements  for  new  warheads  are 
determined  Ubt  the  Departments  of  Defense 
and  Energy,  and  then  approved  by  the 
President  In  an  annual  Nuclear  Weapons 
Stockpile  Mflnorandum.  Congress,  through 
approval  of  the  budgets  of  the  Depart- 
ments, confirms  both  the  weapon  systems 
and  warhead  plans  of  the  Executive.  Tradi- 
tionally, however,  little  critical  oversight  of 
the  8t>eclf  Ics  of  warhead  production  or  ma- 
terials supply  has  taken  place.  This  Is 
mostly  due  to  the  excessive  secrecy  sur- 
rounding nuclear  warhead  plans. 

The  StocknUe  Memorandiun  determines 
the  rate  of  warhead  production  and  retire- 
ments over  al  period  of  fifteen  years  includ- 
ing materials  requirements  (prior  to  the 
1982  Memorandum,  the  period  wss  eight 
years).  In  th^  first  five  years  of  the  Memo- 
randum schslule,  the  specific  rate  of  war- 
head production  and  retirement  Is  detaUed 
by  warhead  type  and  is  closely  tied  to 
weapon  system  deployment  plans.  Beyond 
this  period,  dnly  gross  projections  of  retire- 
ments and  pew  production  are  provided. 
Contingency  requirements  for  rapid  produc- 
tion increases  are  also  computed  In  the  out 
years  of  the  Memorandum.  The  1981  Memo- 
randum, signed  by  President  Carter  in  Octo- 
tter  1980,  authorized  a  substantial  increase 
In  new  warhead  production  and  growth  in 
the  size  of  the  stockpile.  The  1982  Memo- 
randum, signed  by  President  Reagan  in 
early  1982.  snproved  changes  in  the  mix  of 
warheads  bu  t  authorized  only  a  slight  in- 


crease over  the  1981  Carter  plans.  Reported- 
ly, that  Increase  amounts  to  380  warheads 
over  a  five  year  period.  These  plans  project 
a  progressively  increasing  gap  between  pro- 
duction and  retiretnent  rates  in  the  mid  and 
late  1980s.  T 

It  is  estimated  that  some  23.000  new  nu- 
clear warheads  arc  planned  for  construction 
during  the  next  t4n  years  and  an  additional 
14,000  are  identified  in  current  research  and 
development  programs  throughout  the  mid- 
1990s  (Table  3). 


THX  U.S.  NUC 


I  STOCKPILK  lt4S-S0 


During  the  lat«  1970s,  an  average  of  ap- 
proximately l,00w  warheads  were  produced 
annually,  and  approximately  1.300  war- 
heads were  retired.  The  new  production 
rates,  however,  will  roughly  double  the  rate 
of  the  late  19708.  The  1981  Memorandum 
called  for  a  "dramatic  Increase  in  warhead 
production."  Despite  this  Increase  in  war- 
head production  the  "total  magnitude  of 
the  StockpUe"  will  not  change  "in  any  great 
consequence. "According  to  DOE,  "the  stock- 
pile will  remain  weU  below  the  historic 
lilghs  established  (n  the  late  sixties."  This  is 
due  to  the  conconiitant  increase  in  the  rate 
of  warhead  retlr^ents.  Table  I  identifies 
those  warheads  earmarked  for  retirement  in 
the  current  Memorandum. 


GAYLORD  NELSON  HONORED  BY 
UNITED  NATIONS  GROUP 

Mr.  PROXMlkE.  Madam  President, 
in  the  past  20  years  the  most  dramatic 
change  in  Am^can  domestic  policy 
has  been  in  oui<  discovery  of  the  vital 
importance  of  protecting  our  environ- 
ment. Rachel  Carson  Jarred  this  coun- 
try awake  to  tl^e  menace  our  techno- 
logical revolutioli  poses  to  the  environ- 
ment, but  Gaylord  Nelson  who  served 
with  great  di^inction  in  this  body  for 
18  years  as  my  Wisconsin  colleague 
has  done  far  mare  than  anyone  else  to 
translate  that  concern  into  action. 
Senator  Nelson  founded  Earth  Day. 
He  authored  niist  of  the  significant 
legislation  to  protect  otir  air  and 
water.  He  contributed  more  than  any 
other  public  figure  to  the  development 
of  the  environmental  movement.  For 
that  reason  I  atn  especiaUy  proud  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  this  Ijody  the 
honor  the  Unjted  Nations  has  be- 
stowed on  our  farmer  colleague  for  his 
contribution  tb  the  environmental 
movement.  | 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rccoro  an  article  from 
the  Milwaukee  Journal  of  last  Sunday 
reporting  this  honor. 

There  being  np  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered   t«    be   printed   in   the 
Rcc»BO.  as  follo^: 
[From  the  Milwajikee  Journal,  June  198S] 
U  Jf .  Okoop  lIuds  Oatlord  Nklsok 

Wasrhigtoh.  D.C.— As  part  of  its  10th  an- 
niversary olxervance.  the  United  Nations 
Environment  Program  has  honored  former 
Wisconsin  Sen.  Of ylord  Nelson  for  his  con- 
tributions to  the  environmental  movement. 

At  a  ceremony  here  at  the  home  of  Wil- 
helm  Wachtmeister,  Swedish  ambassador  to 
the  United  Statei,  a  UNEP  representative 
presented  Nelson  [with  the  organization's 
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International  Environmental  Leadership 
MedaL 

Nelson's  son,  Jeffrey,  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Wisconsin— Eau  Claire,  accept- 
ed the  medal  for  his  father,  who  was  out  of 
the  city. 

After  his  defeat  for  re-election  in  1980. 
Nelson  became  chairman  of  the  60,000- 
member  Wfldemess  Society,  a  nationwide 
envinmmental  organization. 

He  was  dted,  however,  for  his  authorship 
of  legislation  and  other  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  environment  during  18  years  in  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Among  other  things.  Nelson  was  the 
founder  of  Earth  Day,  generally  regarded  as 
the  beginning  of  the  modem  enviroiunental 
movement. 

UNEP,  which  has  its  headquarters  in 
Nairobi,  Kenya,  was  established  10  years 
ago  by  the  U Jf .  General  Assembly  after  rep- 
resentatives of  113  nations  met  in  Stock- 
holm, Sweden,  for  the  first  world  confer- 
ence on  the  human  environment. 


SPECIOUS  NOTIONS  ABOUT 
GENOCIDE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
some  assert  that  the  crime  of  genocide 
is  already  outlawed  by  domestic  laws 
which  forbid  murder  and  the  conspira- 
cy to  commit  murder.  They  further 
argue  that  because  genocide  Is  already 
outlawed  by  laws  against  murder  that 
the  Genocide  Convention  infringes 
upon  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  States. 
Additionally,  they  believe  that  the 
Genocide  Convention  would  create 
new  crimes.  These  three  notions  about 
the  Genocide  Convention  are  clearly 
false  and  need  to  be  refuted. 

First,  I  would  like  to  refute  the 
notion  that  murder  outlaws  every- 
thing that  genocide  does.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  seeks  to  prevent  the 
extermination  of  any  national,  ethni- 
cal, racial,  or  religious  group.  Thus, 
genocide  is  not  limited  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  life,  but  deals  specifically  with 
acts  intended  to  destroy  or  debilitate  a 
group.  Besides  the  commonly  held 
conception  of  genocide  as  the  elimina- 
tion of  groups  through  mass  murder, 
the  Genocide  Convention  also  prohib- 
its such  pernicious  practices  as  forced 
sterilisation  and  the  mass  abduction  of 
children  from  their  parents.  In  other 
words,  genocide  can  be  committed  by 
means  other  than  murder.  Therefore, 
laws  against  murder  are  not  sufficient 
to  prohibit  genocide. 

The  second  notion  to  be  refuted  is 
that  the  Genocide  Convention  in- 
fringes upon  the  right  of  States  in 
their  domestic  legislation  by  redefin- 
ing the  crime  of  murder.  States  rights 
are  not  infringed  upon  by  the  Conven- 
tion because  genocide  and  murder  are 
two  different  crimes.  Not  only  does 
genocide  not  I4>ply  to  most  instances 
of  murder,  but  it  also  covers  crimes 
that  in  no  way  fall  under  statutes  pro- 
hibiting murder.  Murder  is  defined  as 
the  criminal  taking  of  another's  life. 
Genocide  is  defined  on  the  basis  of  the 
intent  to  destroy  a  particular  group.  In 
one  sense,  murder  is  broader  and  more 
inclusive  because  it  deals  with  the 


criminal  taking  of  any  person's  life. 
But  in  another  srase,  genocide  is 
broader  and  more  inclusive  in  that 
groups  can  be  threatened  by  actions 
other  than  mass  murder.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  does  not  redefine  stat- 
utes against  murder  because  genocide 
refers  to  a  different  crime. 

The  third  notion  to  be  refuted  is  the 
idea  that  the  Genocide  Convention 
would  create  new  crimes.  But  the 
crime  of  genocide  is  not  new.  Rather, 
the  Genocide  Convention  represents 
the  first  time  in  which  the  nations  of 
the  world  have  seriously  attempted  to 
define  and  enforce  crimes  against  na- 
tional, racial,  ethnical,  or  religious 
groups.  The  attempts  to  enforce  are 
what  is  new.  To  view  disdainfully  the 
new  attempts  to  stop  genocide  Is  to 
fall  to  respond  responsibly  to  efforts 
to  put, restraints  upon  man's  increas- 
ing capability  to  destroy  his  fellow 
man.  To  fail  to  make  use  of  a  relative- 
ly new  institution,  a  multilateral 
treaty,  to  aid  in  the  prevention  of 
genocide  is  also  irresponsible. 

Genocide  is  not  a  new  name  for 
murder.  Rather,  genocide  is  the  name 
of  an  old  crime,  made  more  horrible  by 
man's  growing  destructive  capability, 
which  nations  now  realize  must  be 
stopped.  Since  genocide  and  miuder 
refer  to  different  crimes,  it  is  specious 
to  argue  that  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion infringes  upon  States  rights.  I  call 
on  those  who  still  oppose  this  impor- 
tant treaty  to  cast  aside  outworn  be- 
liefs and  Join  with  us  in  supporting 
ratification.  Ratification  should  not  be 
allowed  to  be  delayed  any  longer. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  leaders  on  t>oth  sides  be  re- 
served now  until  after  the  special 
orders.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cbzues)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  16  minutes. 


ANTICRIME  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  CHTIiES.  Madam  President,  over 
the  past  weeks,  together  with  Senator 
Nuim.  I  have  taken  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  spoken  out  about  crime 
and  about  the  need  for  the  Soiate  to 
act  quickly  to  pass  a  package  of  anti- 
crime  bills.  S.  2543  was  introduced  by 
myself  and  Senator  Nuhh  and  others. 
It  is  now  on  the  Calendar,  together 
with  S.  2572.  which  has  been  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  the  ranking 
member.  Senator  Thurmohd  and  Sena- 
tor BiDDf,  and  myself  and  many 
others. 


Both  of  these  measures  contain  a 
package  of  anticrime  bills  which  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  tHlnglng  the 
Federal  Government  into  the  posture 
of  playing  a  major  role  in  trying  to 
fight  drugs  and  organized  crime.  BoUi 
of  those  bills  are  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar,  can  be  taken  up,  and  I  and 
many  others  are  trying  to  see  that 
they  are  taken  up  in  a  timely  fashion. 

We  have  less  than  60  legislative  days 
remaining  in  this  session  to  pass  anti- 
crime  bills.  The  Senate  is  ahead  of  the 
House  in  regard  to  its  movement  on 
these  bills.  However,  time  is  running 
out,  so  I  think  it  is  very  necessary  that 
we  get  these  bills  up,  try  to  pass  than, 
and  send  them  to  the  House  so  that 
we  can  have  a  chance  during  this  ses- 
sion to  make  a  maj<»-  mark  on  crime. 

Madam  President,  thus  far  this  ses- 
sion, we  have  failed  to  pass  any  major 
bill  dealing  with  crime.  Last  year,  we 
did  pass  two  bills.  One  of  them  amend- 
ed the  statute  of  posse  comitatus  to 
allow  the  military  to  use  its  equipment 
and  to  use  radar,  satellite,  and  intelli- 
gence information  it  gathers  and  to 
make  that  information  available  to 
law  enforcement  officials.  That  helps 
to  focus  on  organized  crime. 

I  can  report  to  you  and  to  the 
Senate,  Madam  President,  that  we 
have  already  had  some  very  favorable 
results  because  of  that  bill  we  paaMd 
last  year  in  Plorida.  As  a  result  of  mili- 
tary radar  planes,  E-2  Hawkeye  Navy 
planes,  being  based  in  south  Florida 
for  periods  of  time,  we  have  seen  a 
drastic  slowdown  in  the  amount  of 
marihuana  and  cocaine  being  flown 
into  south  Florida.  The  planes  have 
disrupted  the  pattern  of  smugtfUng, 
and  they  certainly  have  caused  great 
relief  right  now. 

Relief  may  only  be  temporary,  and 
the  smuggling  routes  may  be  changed. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  interesting  to  see 
that  results  can  be  had.  We,  In  Con- 
gress, have  gotten  some  additional 
assets  for  the  Coast  Guard  to  fight 
drug  smuggling.  We  have  seen  the 
work  of  the  South  Florida  T^ask  Force 
on  Crime.  We  see  results,  all  of  which 
tell  us.  Madam  President,  that  it  is  es- 
sential for  us  to  go  forward  with  a 
Federal  effort,  and  try  to  increase  the 
pressure  now  that  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  do  that. 

I  have  tried  to  focus  over  these  last 
days  that  I  have  been  taking  the 
Senate  floor  on  the  individual  in- 
stances of  crime  and  to  show  how  it 
comes  into  the  lives  of  innocent 
people.  By  doing  that.  I  hope  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  crime  is 
more  than  a  bunch  of  statistics;  every 
violent  crime  leaves  the  lives  of  vic- 
tims shattered,  and  we  all  lose  a  little 
more  in  our  confidence  in  the  courts 
and  our  ability  to  convict  and  sentence 
criminals.  That  knowledge  of  what  ap- 
pears to  be  lenience  by  our  courts  has 
its  deepest  effect  on  the  young  people 
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of  this  country.  The  word  gets  out 
among  our  teenagers  that  It  la  all  right 
to  try  to  get  away  with  crime.  The 
chances  are  that  you  will  not  get 
caught,  and  If  you  do  get  caught  and 
have  to  go  to  court,  you  will  end  up 
with  little  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
wrist. 

It  is  not  so  much  an  attitude  that 
crime  pays.  It  is  more  an  attitude  that 
if  you  get  caught,  nothing  serious  will 
happen.  The  result  is  that  more  and 
more  young  people  are  getting  in- 
volved in  crime. 

I  wish  I  could  say  that  crime  in 
these  instances  was  no  more  than 
some  harmless  prank,  some  growing 
up,  that  went  too  far.  Unfortunately, 
however,  that  Lb  not  the  case.  More 
and  more  young  people  are  getting  in- 
volved in  serious  crimes,  and  today's 
system,  with  its  laclE  of  deterrence, 
leads  them  to  believe  that  if  they  are 
caught,  the  punishment  will  not  be 
severe. 

Last  December.  Just  before  Christ- 
mas, a  young  Florida  man  named 
Gregory  Adams  was  arrested  in  Hills- 
borough County,  Fla.,  for  assault.  He 
had  taken  Jewelry  from  one  woman  at 
knifepoint,  and  had  attempted  to  rob 
anoUier  In  the  parking  lot  of  a  shop- 
ping center.  For  these  crimes,  Adams, 
then  a  minor,  was  sentenced  to  2 
months  probation. 

Earlier  this  year,  Adams  committed 
another  crime,  this  one  far  more  seri- 
ous, and  this  time,  the  i>enalty  was  far 
more  serious.  Early  on  the  morning  of 
February  19.  Adams  approached  two 
young  girls  who  were  waiting  for  their 
schoolbus  In  the  small  town  of 
Seffner.  Fla.  Seffner  Is  about  10  miles 
outside  of  Tampa.  He  was  driving  a 
car.  and  he  stopped  to  ask  directions. 
When  one  of  the  12-year-old  girls  ap- 
proached his  car  to  give  him  direc- 
tions, he  grabbed  her,  and  pulled  the 
kicking  and  screaming  girl  into  his  car. 
He  drove  away  to  a  deserted  area,  tied 
up  and  blindfolded  the  young  girl,  and 
then  raped  her.  In  the  meantime,  one 
of  the  other  children  waiting  for  the 
bus  who  had  seen  the  abduction  ran 
home,  and  told  his  parents,  who  called 
the  police.  The  police  were  able  to 
catch  Adams  almost  immediately.  At 
the  trial  for  abduction,  sexual  assault. 
and  violation  of  parole.  Adams  was 
found  guilty  by  the  Jury.  This  time, 
however,  the  sentence  was  not  a  2- 
month  probation.  It  was  a  149-year  Jail 
sentence,  with  specific  provisions  that 
the  trial  Judge  would  determine  any 
release  on  parole  for  the  first  45  years 
of  the  sentence. 

Madam  President.  .  some  people 
might  think  that  this  sentence  was  too 
harsh.  But  I  am  sure  that  the  parents 
and  friends  of  the  young  girl  do  not 
think  that  the  sentence  was  too  harsh. 
And  I  am  sure  that  the  citizens  of  the 
town  of  Seffner,  Fla.,  do  not  think 
that  the  sentence  was  too  harsh. 
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But,  look  og  back  at  this  young 
man— you  h  ve  to  have  some  concern 
that  he  only  received  2  months  proba- 
tion for  holoing  someone  up  at  knife- 
point to  talK  her  Jewelry.  He  never 
had  to  spenp  a  day  behind  bars  for 
holding  up  An  old  lady  and  putting  a 
Imife  to  her  throat  in  order  to  take 
her  Jewelry.  He  probably  thought  he 
could  get  away  with  something  else. 
Now  he  is  going  to  spend  149  years  in 
Jail.  But,  what  is  even  worse  Is  that 
the  12-year-old  girl  might  not  have 
been  assaulted  to  start  with  had  the 
sentence  been  appropriate  for  the 
crime  Adam4  had  committed,  a  crime 
with  a  dangerous  weapon.  At  least  he 
would  have  known— if  this  young  man 
had  received  a  sentence  of  3  or  5  years 
for  the  first  time,  he  might  not  be 
facing  the  rfst  of  his  life  behind  bars 
now.  I 

In  Floridai  people  imder  the  age  of 
25  accounteqf or  half  of  aU  the  arrests 
made  in  1981.  For  class  1  crimes, 
crimes  like  murder,  rape,  and  aggra- 
vated assault,  people  under  25  account 
for  over  80  percent  of  all  those  arrest; 
ed.  Any  fight  against  crime  must  place 
a  special  emphasis  on  turning  our 
young  people  away  from  crime.  One 
aspect  of  this  emphasis  has  to  be  sup- 
port for  juvenile  justice  programs, 
that  steer  o«r  youngsters  in  the  right 
direction.  Another  way  to  get  our  chil,- 
dren  heade^  in  the  right  direction 
begins  at  home,  with  each  one  of  us  as 
parents.  Yet  another  aspect  however, 
has  to  be  making  sure  that  our  young 
people  understand  that  breaking  the 
law  is  very,  very  serious  business,  and 
that  those  who  break  the  law  will  be 
caught  and  jwill  go  to  Jail  and  pay  a 
heavy  penalty.  Today,  we  as  parents 
cannot  tell  t|iat  to  young  people.  They 
know  that  till  too  frequently,  those 
who  commit  a  crime  will  get  little 
more  than  at  slap  on  the  wrist,  even  if 
they  are  caught  and  go  to  trial. 

Title  3  of  S.  2543  is  a  sentencing 
reform  provision.  It  increases  the  pen- 
alties for  az^yone  who  uses  a  danger- 
ous weapon  to  commit  a  crime,  and  it 
triples  penalties  for  persons  convicted 
of  smuggling  large  amounts  of  mari- 
huana. Cutting  crime  and  making  our 
communities  safe  is  a  big  Job,  and  it 
calls  for  many  changes  in  our  laws. 
But  one  essential  change  is  to  make 
sure  that  penalties  for  crimes  are 
severe  enough  to  make  would-be  law- 
breakers thltik  twice  about  committing 
a  crime.  Strong  penalty  provisions,  es- 
l)ecially  onas  that  are  enforced,  will 
also  be  a  message  to  our  young  people, 
a  message  not  to  get  involved  in  crime 
to  start  with. 

Madam  President,  to  have  a  proper 
deterrent,  there  also  has  to  be  a  finali- 
ty to  the  sentencing  process.  We  also 
must  be  sure  that  there  is  a  continuity 
in  our  courn  between  the  commission 
of  the  crim«.  the  time  that  the  person 
is  tried  and  sentenced,  and  the  time 
that  he  serves  that  sentence.  That 


that    amends 
habeas  corpus  to 
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continuity  provides  a  real  deterrent. 
Another  part  of  6.  2543  Is  a  provision 
the  laws  concerning 
prevent  frivolous  ap- 
peals from  State  Courts  into  the  Feder- 
al courts.  It  would  help  to  prevent 
endless  appeals  ^fter  long  periods  of 
time,  sometimes  10,  15,  or  20  years 
after  the  conuaission  of  a  crime. 
Diiring  these  long  delays,  witnesses 
might  have  disapbeared  and  the  crimi- 
nal can  use  that  technicality  to  walk 
free. 

If  we  refomed  habeas  corpus. 
Madam  President,  young  people  who 
are  convicted  of  crimes,  would  luiow 
not  only  the  sentence  going  to  be  ex- 
acted but  that  they  are  going  to  have 
to  serve  out  thajt  sentence.  That,  of 
course,  can  be  4  true  deterrent  and 
that  is  what  much  of  our  sentencing 
system  is  about.  I 

Madam  President,  we  can  get  that 
message  across  to  our  young  people 
and  to  all  Ameridans,  but  only  if  we  in 
the  Senate  act  promptly  to  pass  a 
package  of  anticrhne  proposals.  Those 
two  proposals  that  I  have  spoken  of 
are  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  and 
they  are  ready  for  action.  But  time  is 
running  out  this  session,  and  stlU  the 
Senate  has  not  acted.  We  cannot 
afford  to  wait  milch  longer. 

Madam  Presid4nt,  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
NxTHK)  such  time  as  I  have  remaining 
under  the  speciai  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oe^rgla. 

TITLE  rv,  CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  19a3  HABEAS 

cobFUs— a 

Mr.  NUNN.  Madam  President,  the 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  has  been  distort- 
ed by  serious  abuse.  Rather  than  act 
as  a  bulwark  of  freedom  for  our  citi- 
2sens.  it  has  been  misused  as  an  appeal 
device  by  convicted  felons.  Frequently, 
prisoners  wait  n^uiy  years  and.  after 
witnesses  have  died,  file  a  habeas 
corpus  action  seeldng  to  set  aside  the 
Judgment  and  sentence.  In  such  cases, 
it  is  often  an  issue  which  was  not 
raised  and  answered  in  the  original 
record,  and  the  govenunent  is  simply 
incapable  of  refuting  the  prisoner's 
testimony.  Such  la  ssrstem  hardly  con- 
tributes to  publia  confidence  in  the  Ju- 
dicial system.  Most  of  us  agree  with 
those  criminal  Justice  experts  who  tell 
us  that  the  greatiest  single  deterrent  to 
crime  Is  swift  ana  sure  punishment  for 
the  guilty.  Yet  pur  system  too  often 
fails  to  deliver. 

One  reason,  asi  Chief  Justice  Burger 
pointed  out  In  hfs  recent  speech  to  the 
American  Bar  Association,  is  our  in- 
ability to  reach-fat  some  point— final- 
ly of  Judgment,  iudge  Coleman  of  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Cpurt  of  Appeals  has 
stated. 

The  [court]  dec^ona  say  that  the  Writ 
may  not  be  used  as  a  second  appeal,  but 
from  experience  the  outlaws  know  better. 
Instead  of  being  sj  bulwark  of  freedom  for 
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the  citizen,  it  has  been  allowed  to  become  a 
last,  and  too  often  a  sure,  refuge  for  those 
who  have  respected  neither  the  law  nor  the 
Constitution. 

One  compelling  example  of  the 
statements  by  these  Jurists  is  the  case 
of  Walker  against  Wainwright,  which 
Senator  Chius  has  already  men- 
tioned. In  1937  Walker  was  convicted 
of  raping  a  female  child  under  the  age 
of  10  years.  He  subsequently  used  the 
writ  over  30  years  later  to  seek  a  new 
trial. 

This  case  is  not  unique.  Our  courts 
are  crowded  with  petitions  such  as 
these,  petitions  which  seek  review  of 
facts  already  decided  and  rulings  al- 
ready made.  One  example  of  this  con- 
stant imending  stream  of  appeals  and 
petitions  is  the  case  of  Louis  against 
Blackburn.  Louis  pled  guilty  to  man- 
slaughter on  December  19,  1989.  In 
1972  he  fUed  a  peUtion  for  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  in  the  State  courts,  but 
withdrew  it.  Then  in  1973,  he  filed  a 
similar  petition  and  it  was  denied. 

In  1978,  Louis  filed  the  same  petition 
in  the  State  courts.  This  petition  was 
dismissed  as  being  repetitious,  and  the 
ruling  was  affirmed  by  the  Louisiana 
Supreme  Court.  Louis  then  filed  a  pe- 
tition for  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  Fed- 
eral court,  and  the  Federal  district 
court  denied  relief.  In  part  on  the 
ground  that  relief  was  barred  by  the 
doctrine  of  laches. 

In  1980.  the  fifth  circuit  reviewed 
the  ruling  of  the  district  coiut  and  re- 
jected the  finding  pertaining  to  laches. 
The  court  held  that  since  Louis  had 
filed  his  petition  in  Federal  court 
almost  immediately  after  the  denial  of 
relief  by  the  Louisiana  Supreme 
Court,  it  was  not  a  "delayed"  petition. 
The  court  also  noted  that  the  original 
petition  In  State  court  was  filed  3 
years  after  the  plea  was  rendered. 

No  explanation  was  given  for  the 
fact  that  Louis  waited  at  least  5  years 
after  the  State  courts  initially  denied 
relief  before  filing  his  petition  in  Fed- 
eral court,  or  for  the  5-year  delay  in 
the  refiling  of  the  State  court  action. 
This  glaring  fact  was  overlooked  by 
the  fifth  circuit,  even  though  it  is  evi- 
dent that  Louis  was  aware  of  his  claim 
aU  along.  By  the  time  Louis'  habeas 
proceedings  are  terminated,  should 
there  be  a  retrial,  the  State  will  be 
hard  pressed  to  secure  a  conviction 
due  to  fading  memories,  lost  evidence, 
diminished  prosecutorial  vigor,  and  so 
on. 

Madam  President,  the  rules  for 
habeas  corpus  cases  permit  the  dismis- 
sal of  a  petition  on  the  ground  of 
laches.  However,  few  cases  are  dis- 
missed on  this  ground.  At  any  rate,  a 
trial  on  the  issue  of  laches  is  as  bur- 
densome as  the  trial  on  the  merits 
and.  accordingly,  has  afforded  no  real 
relief  from  stale  claims  like  Walker's. 
The  3-year  statute  of  limitations  on 
habeas  petitions  provided  for  in  title 
rv  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982 


would  provide  the  finality  of  Judgment 
Chief  Justice  Burger  has  called  for 
and  bring  to  an  end  the  absurd  abuses 
of  our  Judicial  system  exemplified  by 
the  Walker  case,  the  Louis  case,  and 
the  Bryan  case. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
ALASKA  LANDS  ACT 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  2 
years  ago  at  this  time  the  Senate  was 
preparing  to  decide  the  most  impor- 
tant conservation  question  since  the 
establishment  of  the  national  park 
system  in  1918— the  future  of  the  fed- 
erally owned  lands  in  AlasluL  The 
Alaska  National  Interest  Conservation 
Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  and 
signed  Into  law  in  December  1980,  so 
that  the  unique  beauty  and  irreplace- 
able natural  resources  of  Alaska  would 
be  preserved.  The  Alaska  Lands  Act 
was  the  result  of  years  of  careful 
study,  debate,  work,  and  compromise 
stretching  over  a  decade. 

Congress  can  take  great  pride  in  the 
enactment  of  this  monumental  legisla- 
tion, which  is  widely  regarded  as  being 
the  most  important  conservation  act 
in  history.  Now.  IVi  years  later,  we 
should  consider  the  status  of  the  act's 
Implementation,  because  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  according  to  congres- 
sional intent  is  of  great  importance  to 
all  who  participated  in  its  develop- 
ment, and  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
Congress  to  insure  that  both  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  law  are  being 
faithfully  f  oUowed. 

Recently,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Lands  and  National  Parks  of 
the  House  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  held  the  first  oversight 
hearings  on  implementation  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act.  From  testimony 
presented  at  the  hearing,  and  a  special 
status  report  prepared  by  the  General 
Accoimting  Office,  it  appears  that 
Congress  has  reason  to  be  concerned 
about  whether  the  legislation  is  being 
carried  out  as  intended. 

This  is  the  reason  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  come  together  this 
morning — to  discuss  some  of  the  issues 
raised  during  the  House  oversight 
hearings  and  emphasize  our  commit- 
ment to  seeing  that  the  Alaslui  Lands 
Act  is  properly  Implemented.  We  have 
expressed  our  concerns  about  several 
specific  problems  in  a  letter  to  the 
President,  and  have  called  upon  him 
to  insist  that  the  law  be  carried  out  in 
accordance  with  congressional  Intent. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  the  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  VM 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbiiatb, 
WtuhingUm  D.C.,  June  9. 1M2. 
The  PKBSisBin, 
Tfte  White  HouMe, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DBAS  Mr.  Presideht:  In  1080,  after  nearly 
a  decade  of  study  and  debate,  the  Congrea 
enacted  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  (ANILCA).  This  Act.  con- 
sidered by  many  the  most  Important  conser- 
vation legislation  in  this  country's  ttisUtry, 
was  the  result  of  bipartisan  cooperation  and 
compromise,  as  well  as  tremendous  public 
support.  Those  of  us  who  participated  in  the 
drafting  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  take  great 
pride  in  its  passage.  Accordingly,  we  would 
be  negligent  if  we  failed  to  monitor  closely 
the  actions  of  the  E>epartments  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Agriculture  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

Because  of  the  scope  and  complexity  of 
the  Act.  we  realized  that  its  implementation 
would  be  difficult.  In  the  two  years  since 
passage  of  the  Act,  we  have  generally  relied 
on  the  Judgment  of  the  land  management 
agencies  to  carry  out  its  provisions  properly. 
But  recent  oversight  hearings  conducted  by 
the  House  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  and 
an  April  19.  1982,  report  of  the  Oeneral  Ac- 
counting Office  have  brought  a  number  of 
problems  with  the  Implementation  of  the 
Act  to  our  attention.  After  reviewing  both 
the  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings  and 
the  OAO  report,  we  are  very  concerned  that 
in  some  instances  Congressional  Intent  is 
not  being  implemented  by  the  agencies  re- 
sponsible for  carrying  out  the  law. 

Several  issues  raised  during  the  Bouse 
hearings  are  of  particular  concern  to  us. 

One  of  the  most  critical  provialons  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  was  the  treatment  to  be 
given  to  the  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  Congress  directed 
that  a  five-year  study  be  conducted  to  aaasH 
surface  values  and  the  potentbd  Impact  of 
energy  development  in  the  plain.  Recently, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  attempted  to 
transfer  responsibility  for  the  assessment 
from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the 
agency  which  has  had  responsibility  for 
managing  the  coastal  plain  for  30  years,  to 
the  U.S.  Geological  Survey,  an  agency  with 
no  land  or  wildlife  maoagnnent  reqMnsibil- 
Ities.  A  federal  judge  ruled  that  the  action 
violated  the  law,  stating  that: 

"Secretary  Watt's  transfer  from  the  Fish 
and  WUdlife  Service  to  the  U.8.  Geological 
Survey,  smd  his  assignment  to  the  U.8.G.8. 
of  lead  responsibility  for  approving  explora- 
tion plans,  was  a  clear  error  of  judgment 
beyond  his  statutory  authority." 

Despite  this  clear  language,  we  under- 
stand that  the  Department  is  appealing  the 
decision,  and  we  are  concerned  about  the 
Implications  of  U.S.G.8.  management  of  the 
area. 

The  budget  priorities  for  implementation 
of  the  Act  are  also  disturbing  to  us.  For  ex- 
ample, the  single  largest  budget  item  in  the 
Interior  Department's  FT  1983  request  for 
the  Alaska  program  is  $9.4  mOllon  for  the 
Alaska  Mineral  Resource  Assessment.  This 
request  is  $1  million  more  than  the  total 
planning  budget  for  Alaska  for  all  other 
agencies  combined.  Further,  the  request  is 
greater  than  that  for  opoations  on  54  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  park  land  and  more 
than  requested  for  (K>eratlons  on  the  78  mil- 
lion acres  of  national  wildlife  refuge  lands 
in  Alaska.  The  Alaska  Lands  Act  increaaed 
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total  DAtionAl  park  land  aereace  In  Alaska 
by  more  than  700  percent,  but  the  Park 
Service  budget  requesta  only  an  additional 
60  percent  increase  in  funds  to  manage  the 
additional  area. 

The  Forest  Service  budget  shows  a  similar 
imbalance.  In  FT  1983,  75  percent  of  the 
Alaska-Region  10  budget  of  $90  million  was 
allocated  to  logging  activities.  In  contrast, 
only  11  percent  of  the  budget  went  to  plan- 
ning, management  of  fish  and  wildlife  habi- 
tat, soil  and  wator  Quality,  and  recreation  or 
wOdemess.  While  these  Intensive  resource 
development  activities  are  important,  there 
must  be  a  balance  between  funding  for 
these  programs  and  other  less  Intensive 
management  activities. 

Still  another  problem  with  implementa- 
tion of  the  act  Involves  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's claim  of  administrative  authority  to 
remove  lands  from  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System  for  exchange.  St.  Mat- 
thew Island  was  added  to  the  NaUonal  WUd- 
llfe  Refuge  System  in  1909,  Included  in  the 
National  Wilderness  Preservation  System  in 
1970,  and  reconfirmed  as  a  wUdemess  by  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act.  Despite  this  long  history 
of  protection,  the  Interior  Department  sup- 
ports a  land  exchange  in  the  area  which  will 
allow  construction  of  facilities  supporting 
exploratory  drilling  activities.  An  Interior 
Department  Solicitor's  opinion  holds  that 
the  Secretary  has  the  authority  to  carry  out 
such  an  exchange,  even  if  it  requires  the  ad- 
ministrative removal  of  the  lands  involved 
from  the  National  Wilderness  Preservation 
System.  This  has  never  been  attempted  ad- 
mbutratively  before,  and  the  implications 
for  the  Wilderness  System  are  obvious.  We 
share  the  view  expressed  by  Congressman 
Selberllng  in  a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  regarding  this  matter 

"A  review  of  the  legislative  history  .  .  . 
clearly  reveals  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this 
regard.  That  Intent  Is  to  provide  the  Secre- 
tary with  authority  to  acquire  land  located 
within  conservation  system  units:  not  to 
create  new  inholdlngs." 

These  and  many  other  troubling  adminis- 
trative actions  indicate  that  a  redirection  of 
the  Alaska  program  is  necessary.  All  those 
who  were  involved  in  the  development  of 
the  Alaska  legislation  are  aware  that  it  is  a 
carefully  balanced  compromise.  Congress 
painstakingly  considered  competing  needs 
for  protection  and  development  of  Alaska's 
resources.  Literally  years  of  analysis  and 
jitmrming  went  Into  identifying  and  resolving 
resources  conflicts. 

We  recognize  that  budget  requlranents 
have  placed  severe  constraints  on  the  agen- 
cies with  regard  to  staffing  and  other  needs. 
But  we  fear  that  the  compromises  adopted 
by  Congress  in  1980  are  being  overturned  by 
administrative  decisions,  and  that  the  bal- 
ance between  development  and  protection 
mandated  by  the  Act  is  not  being  achieved. 
TtM  provisions  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
are  far  too  Important  to  be  misinterpreted 
or  tnwroperly  implemented.  We  urge  you  to 
review  the  implementation  of  the  law,  and 
eoMdaOy  those  provisions  we  have  specifi- 
cally addressed.  Where  Congressional  intent 
Is  not  being  followed,  we  hope  that  you  will 
insist  that  the  appropriate  agencies  redirect 
their  actions. 
Sincerely, 
Dale  Bumpers.  Alan  Cranston.  Wendell 
Ford,  Paul  Tsongas.  Oary  Hart,  Carl 
Levin,    Henry    M.    Jackson.    William 
Proxmlre,    Patrick    Leahy,    Howard 
ICetaenbaum. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  BCadam  President, 
no  one  devoted  more  energy  toward 


helping  to  d^ide  the  future  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  A>ectacular  lands  in  Alaska 
than  the  Senator  from  Washington. 
Mr.  jACKSoif.  who  was  then  chairman 
of  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee.  He  chaired  every  one  of 
the  more  than  60  markups  conducted 
In  the  Sen4te  in  the  95th  and  96th 
Congresses.  He  also  propsed  most  of 
the  compromises  which  were  ultimate- 
ly enacted.  Under  his  able  leadership, 
the  50-year  dream  of  protecting  the 
priceless  resources  of  Alaska  in  nation- 
al parks  and  refuges  became  a  reality 
for  this  generation  and  all  future  gen- 
erations.      ! 

Mr.  JAC&SON.  Madam  President, 
as  many  of  9iy  colleagues  know,  I  have 
been  involved  in  a  number  of  major 
Alaska  issues  beginning  with  the 
Statehood  Act  in  1958;  the  Alaska 
Native  Claims  Settlement  Act  in  1971; 
and  of  courie,  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  In 
1980.  I 

Based  on  this  experience.  I  can 
assure  you  that  without  the  great  care 
that  went  Into  drafting  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act,  without  the  spirit  of  com- 
promise th^t  prevaUed  in  Congress 
and  in  the  Orivate  sector,  and  without 
the  dedication  of  many  thousands  of 
citizens  all  across  the  country,  this  act 
would  not  have  been  passed. 

However,  this  spirit  of  compromise 
and  accommodation  did  prevail  and 
our  goal  wap  achieved:  To  protect  for 
all  America^,  present  and  future,  the 
unparalleled^beauty  of  Alaska  and  to 
preserve  for  all  time  the  natural  re- 
sources which  allow  the  rural  native 
peoples  of  Alaska  to  follow  a  subsist- 
ence way  of;  life.  The  intent  of  the  act. 
as  stated  in  the  law.  is,  I  believe,  worth 
repeating  hf  re: 

It  is  the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  Act  to 
preserve  imifvaled  scenic  and  geological 
values  associated  with  natural  landscapes; 
to  provide  f«r  the  maintenance  of  sound 
populations  off,  and  habitat  for  wildlife  spe- 
cies of  inestlnaable  value  .  .  . ;  to  preserve  in 
their  natura  state  extensive  unaltered 
arctic  tundra,  boreal  forest,  and  coastal 
rainforest  ecosystems;  to  protect  the  re- 
sources related  to  subsistence  needs;  to  pre- 
serve historic  and  archaeological  sites,  rivers 
and  lands,  and  to  preserve  wilderness  re- 
source values  .  .  . ;  and  to  maintain  opportu- 
nities for  scientific  research  and  undis- 
turbed ecosy^ms. 

During  tke  painstaking  crafting  of 
this  legislation.  Congress  also  recog- 
nized the  importance  of  striking  a 
viable  balance  between  resource  pro- 
tection and  resource  development. 
Congress  was  ever  mindful  of  other 
national  gocds,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  energy  independence,  that  could  be 
met.  at  lea^  in  part,  through  properly 
managed  divelopment  of  Alaska's  vast 
lands  and  ^undant  natural  resources. 
Therefore,  in  the  designation  of  spe- 
cific areas  to  be  preserved  as  national 
parks,  refuges,  wild  and  scenic  rivers, 
wilderness,  and  national  monuments, 
great  care  was  taken— in  fact  Congress 
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went  out  oi 


its  way— to  avoid  resource 


conflicts  by  leading  most  high-value 
mineral,  oil.  gas.  and  timber  lands  out- 
side of  conservat^n  sjrstem  units. 

Thus,  a  proper  balance  was  achieved 
between  the  pmtectlon  of  Alaska's 
"crown  Jewels"  ind  the  economic  de- 
velopment potential  in  Alaska's  wealth 
of  resources.  Section  101(d)  of  the  act 
reads  in  part:       i 

The  designation  and  disposition  of  public 
lands  in  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  Act  are 
found  to  represent  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  preservation  of  national  conserva- 
tion system  units  and  these  public  lands 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  more  inten- 
sive use ... 

The  Alaska  Lapds  Act.  then,  should 
be  viewed  as  the  bottom  line  for  the 
advocates  of  both  resource  protection 
and  development.  And  it  was  a  very 
carefully  drawn  line  indeed.  It  now  ap- 
pears that  the  li^e  may  be  crossed  by 
an  administration  that  is  failing  to 
correctly  interpret  the  conservation 
mandate  of  thai  act  in  some  critical 
areas.  It  also  appears  that  some  prior- 
ities being  pursiied  by  the  administra- 
tion are  not  the]  priorities  directed  by 
Congress  In  the : 

In  this  regard^  the  House  oversight 
hearings  were  certainly  timely.  This  is 
an  appropriate  forum  for  Congress  to 
review  implemeiitatlon  of  this  land- 
mark legislation,  and  to  act  to  correct 
any  actions  that!  may  be  upsetting  the 
balance  that  Congress  so  carefully 
built  into  the  lalw.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  follow  suit  land  perhaps  conduct 
some  hearings  of  our  own  in  the  not- 
too-dlstant  futune. 

Mr.  PROXMItlE.  Madam  President, 
shortly  after  taking  office.  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  (Tames  Watt  Informed 
the  public  thai  he  would  use  the 
budget  as  "an  ^cuse  to  make  policy 
decisions."  Inj  implementing  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  he  has  done  Just 
that.  He  is  using  the  budget  to  carry 
out  policy  decisions  meant  to  expedite 
resource  developgnent  and  as  a  lever  to 
unhinge  consen^tion  programs  man- 
dated by  the  acti 

The  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Apt  is.  first  and  fore- 
most. Just  what  it  says  it  is— a  conser- 
vation act.  The  primary  purpose  of  the 
act  is:  I 

To  preserve  for  the  benefit,  use,  educa- 
tion, and  inspiratipn  of  present  and  future 
generations  certai<i  lands  and  waters  in  the 
State  of  Alaska  that  contain  nationally  sig- 
nificant natural,  s^nic.  historic,  archeologi- 
cal,  geological,  scitntific.  wilderness,  cultur- 
al, recreational,  and  wildlife  values  (section 
101(a),  Public  Law'96-487) 

In  contrast,  the  Interior  Department 
budget  for  imiilementing  the  act  is 
turning  it  into  a^  resource  development 
act.  I 

For  example!  the  single  largest 
budget  item  inl  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  [year  1983  ANILCA 
budget  request  Is  $9.4  million  for  the 
Alaska  MineralJResource  Assessment 
(section  1010).  'this  is  $1  million  more 
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than  the  total  planning  budget  for  all 
other  agencies  combined  In  Alaska; 
$400,000  more  than  for  operations  on 
54  million  acres  of  Alaslca's  National 
Park  land;  and  $5.5  million  more  than 
for  operations  on  the  76  million  acres 
of  national  wildlife  refuge  lands  in 
Alaska.  Yet,  the  $9.4  million  mineral 
assessment  program  has  no  deadlines 
to  meet,  no  plans  to  prepare,  no  pro- 
grams to  implement.  All  that  is  re- 
quired is  that  an  annual  report  be  sub- 
mitted to  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice (NPS)  is  getting  a  mere  50  percent 
budget  increase  over  its  pre-ANILCA 
level  to  cope  with  a  700-percent  in- 
crease in  parkland.  The  additional  $4.7 
million  the  Park  Service  is  getting  pro- 
vides for  approximately  18  permanent 
professional-level  employees  assigned 
to  the  10  new  parks  and  three  assigned 
to  additions  to  the  three  old  pcu-ks.  On 
the  average,  then,  each  single  new  pro- 
fessional must  try  to  manage  2  million 
acres— or  an  area  equal  in  size  to  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park.  Five  of  the 
new  parks  have  no  one  or  only  one 
person  assigned  to  them.  With  the 
State  of  Alaska  leading  the  Nation  in 
spending  to  attract  tourists  ($11.4  mil- 
Uon  in  1982).  this  level  of  staffing  is 
far  from  adequate  to  protect  the 
parks. 

Funds  for  park  planning  are  also 
being  cut.  The  act  requires  the  Park 
Service  to  complete  management  plans 
for  13  parks  and  for  13  wild  and  scenic 
rivers  by  December  1985.  In  addition, 
19  million  acres  are  to  be  reviewed 
under  section  1317  for  possible  inclu- 
sion in  the  wilderness  preservation 
system  by  that  date.  Nevertheless,  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  the  administration  re- 
quested only  $235,000.  less  than  one- 
seventh  of  the  Park  Service's  estimat- 
ed need  of  $1,718,000.  This  was,  how- 
ever, an  Improvement  over  the  fiscal 
year  1981  supplemental  budget,  in 
which  the  administration  requested  no 
funds  for  a  $1,288,000  planning  need. 

The  budget  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  provides  also  tips  the 
balance  toward  development.  For 
those  programs,  listed  in  the  OAO 
report  which  are  clearly  developmen- 
tal in  nature,  the  fiscal  year  1981  sup- 
plemental budget  request  is 
$3,332,000—59  i>ercent  of  the 
$5,621,000  estimated  need.  The  request 
for  conservation  programs  of  $74,000 
is  only  2  percent  of  the  estimated  need 
of  $3,406,000.  Similarly,  In  fiscal  year 
1982  developmental  programs  received 
57  percent  of  the  amount  requested— 
$5,057,000  of  $8,889,000.  C^onservation 
programs  again  received  only  2  i>er- 
cent— $141,000  of  a  $6,955,000  request. 

Clearly,  the  Federal  fiscal  crisis  de- 
mands budgetary  restraint.  But  that 
restraint  can  be  applied  evenly.  Par- 
ticularly for  Alaska's  national  interest 
lands.  Congress  has  put  a  high  priority 
on  Federal  conservation  activities  and 
that  mandate  is  not  being  honored  by 


the  budgets  so  far  proposed  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Madam  President,  I 
Join  today  in  reviewing  implementa- 
tion of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  with  sev- 
eral of  my  colleagues  who  were  inti- 
mately involved  in  its  passage.  It  was 
my  privilege  then,  as  now,  to  work 
with  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Jackson)  to  produce  a  carefully 
balanced  compromise— a  bill  which 
preserves  and  protects  Alaska's  most 
spectacular  wlldlands  while  providing 
that  other  unreserved  lands  will  be 
made  available  for  more  intensive  use 
and  development. 

When  Secretary  Watt  came  before 
the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Committee  for  hearings  on  his 
nomination  to  head  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  I  asked  him  several 
questions  pertaining  to  Alaska  lands 
issues.  While  Mr.  Watt  pleaded  unfa- 
miliarity  with  the  legislation,  he  did 
assure  me  that  the  balance  set  by  Con- 
gress would  be  maintained,  that  the 
letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  would 
be  met.  It  is  becoming  increasingly  ap- 
parent to  me  that  we  do  not  share  the 
same  view  of  what  is  meant  by  bal- 
ance. Secretary  Watt,  Judging  from  his 
actions  thus  far,  seems  bent  upon  frus- 
trating the  intent  of  Congress  in  the 
enactment  of  this  historic  legislation. 

It  i^pears  that  the  Secretary's  every 
move  on  Alaska  issues  is  designed  to 
overturn  the  conservation-develop- 
ment scales  so  carefully  balanced  by 
Congress.  Under  the  guise  of  imple- 
menting the  law,  the  Secretary  is,  in 
fact,  imdoing  the  law.  Throtigh  calcu- 
lated use  of  the  budget,  selective  en- 
forcement of  some  provisions  of  the 
act  but  no  enforcement  of  others,  and 
by  suspect  interpretation  of  statutory 
provisions— the  Alaslca  National  Inter- 
est Lands  Conservation  Act  is  being 
transformed  into  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Development  Act. 

The  compromise  reached  by  Con- 
gress was  specifically  designed  to  avoid 
resource  conflicts.  Congress  passed 
this  legislation  to  set  aside  certain 
lands  to  be  preserved  in  their  natural 
state  "for  the  benefit,  use,  education, 
and  inspiration  of  present  and  future 
generations."  Most  of  the  mandate  im- 
posed by  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  upon 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  directs 
conservation  and  preservation  of  lands 
set  aside  for  protection.  Developmen- 
tal activities  set  in  motion  by  the  act 
are  the  exception  rather  than  the  rule, 
and  are  mostly  limited  to  producing 
studies  and  plans  for  evaluating  pri- 
vate development  potential. 

Nevertheless,  Secretary  Watt's  ac- 
tions and  police  directives  have  been 
weighted  toward  development,  as 
though  that  were  the  main  thrust  of 
the  bill,  for  exanyile,  of  the  four 
major  lands  managing  agencies  in 
Alaska,  only  the  Park  Service  has  been 
exempted  from  concentrating  its  funds 
and  personnel  to  expedite  and  facili- 


tate development.  Take  the  budget  for 
the  Bureau  of  Land  BCanagement. 
Sixty  percent  of  the  Bureau's  re- 
quests, fiscal  year  1981  (supplemental) 
and  fiscal  year  1982,  for  estimated  de- 
velopmental activities  were  granted. 
From  its  estimated  conservation  re- 
quirements under  the  Lands  Act.  only 
2  percent  were  approved.  The  BLM 
has  been  prohibited  from  carrying  out 
any  wilderness  studies,  but  directed  to 
expedite  land  use  planning  so  that 
areas  presently  closed  to  tniniiig  can 
be  reopened.  The  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  is  facing  a  battery  of  assaults 
from  energy-related  activities  even  on 
designated  wilderness  areas.  The 
Forest  Service,  it  m}pear8.  is  no  longer 
interested  in  forest  values  other  than 
timber.  The  concepts  of  a  multiple  use 
and  sustained  yield  are  being  thrown 
out  the  window  in  a  drive  to  cut  na- 
tional forests  at  any  cost.  And  while 
the  Park  Service  has  been  largely  pro- 
tected from  such  onslaughts,  its  bud- 
gets for  planning  and  baseline  studies 
have  also  been  cut  deeply.  So  few  field 
personnel  have  been  added  to  the  park 
and  refuge  staffs  to  manage  the  vast 
new  land  management  responsibilities 
that  each  new  staff  member  has  2  mil- 
lion acres  to  oversee.  Meanwhile,  the 
single  largest  budget  item  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  request  is  $9.4  mO- 
lion  for  the  mineral  reserve  assess- 
ment program  of  the  USOS.  This  is  $1 
million  more  than  the  planning 
budget  for  all  the  other  land  manag- 
ing agencies  in  Alaska  combined,  and 
yet  the  only  requirement  is  that  an 
annual  report  be  submitted  to  Con- 
gress. There  are  no  lands  to  manage, 
no  plans  to  prepare,  and  no  programs 
to  implement. 

All  this,  Madam  President,  should 
give  Congress  a  clear  indication  of  Mr. 
Watt's  concept  of  balance.  This  em- 
phasis on  development  activities,  and 
total  disregard  for  the  law,  should 
come  as  no  surprise.  As  one  of  his  first 
major  statements  of  policy.  Secretary 
Watt  announced  eight  specific  actions 
which  were  intended  to  put  aside  the 
"differences  of  the  past"  and  to  defuse 
"the  Sagebrush  Rebellion  in  Alaska." 
None  of  the  eight  actions  were  meant 
to  provide  any  protection  to  Alaska's 
national  interest  lands.  All  were  di- 
rected toward  development.  That  was 
when  the  assault  on  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act  began  rolling.  Sad  to  say,  the 
attack  is  picking  up  speed. 

Madam  President,  at  the  time  of  the 
Alaska  lands  debate  there  was  no  ques- 
tion in  my  mind  that  it  was  the  single 
most  important  land  conservation 
issue  of  this  century.  Nothing  has  oc- 
cured  in  the  past  year  and  a  half  to 
make  me  change  my  mind  about  this 
monumental  legislation. 

Unfortimatley.  Madam  President, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  of  a 
different  mind- 1  would  hope  that  this 
administration  would  steer  away  from 
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tta  ooune  which  threatens  to  upset 
the  sensitive  balance  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act  and  reopen  a  divisive 
debate,  which  is  in  noone's  best  Inter- 
est.* 

•  itx.  UIAHY.  Madam  President,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  not 
alone  In  emphaslzlns  the  develop- 
ment-oriented provisions  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act  while  disregarding  the  con- 
■ervmttan  mandates.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service,  within  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, also  is  seriously  shortchang- 
ing the  nontlmber  mandates  of  the 
act.  particularly  in  the  Tongass  Na- 
tional Forest. 

With  the  passage  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act.  the  Forest  Service  was 
given  new  responsibilities  for  protect- 
ing ami  conserving  other  natural 
values  of  forests  besides  timber.  The 
act  designated  5.4  million  acres  of  wil- 
derness in  the  17-mlUlon-acre  Tongass 
National  Forest  and  added  1.062  mil- 
lion acres  to  the  Chugach  National 
Forest  in  the  Copper  River  area  to  be 
managed  specially  for  the  primary 
purpose  of  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion. Despite  these  mandates,  the  ad- 
ministration requested  no  funding  Ln 
either  the  fiscal  year  1981  supplemen- 
tal or  the  fiscal  year  1982  budget  to 
implement  any  nontlmber  provisions 
of  the  act,  according  to  a  recent  OAO 
report.  I  ask  that  the  OAO  budget 
taUe  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  table  follows: 
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Mr.  LEAHk.  Madam  President,  the 
table  shows  both  the  Forest  Service's 
estimate  on  needed  funding  to  carry 
out  the  mandates  of  the  act  and  the 
administration's  budget  request,  In 
category  afoer  category,  the  Forest 
Service's  reciuests  for  funds  to  carry 
out  the  conservation  requirements  of 
the  law  were  refused.  For  example,  to 
manage  the  two  national  moniunents 
created  by  the  act— Admiralty  Island 
and  Misty  F^jords— the  Forest  Service 
asked  for  $315,000  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  administration  requested  no  fund- 
ing. To  adqiinlster  wilderness  areas 
designated  bjr  the  act,  the  agency  esti- 
mated a  need  for  $430,000  but  the  ad- 
ministration provided  no  fimds.  To 
conduct  special  studies,  the  Service  es- 
timated a  n^d  of  $115,000  for  wild 
and  scenic  riier  studies  and  $98,000  f  oi' 
wilderness  ^udies.  The  a<imlnistra- 
tion,  again,  i^uested  no  funding. 

In  the  Agriculture  Department's 
entire  Alask^  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservatiod  Act  (ANILCA)  imple- 
mentation budget,  the  administration 
requested  funding  for  only  one  item, 
the  Alaska  National  Forest  timber 
supply  progfam  (section  705(A)).  The 
Forest  Servi:e  estimated  the  need  at 
$54,075,000  and  the  administration  re- 
quested $45,100,000. 

Madam  President,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned aboi^  the  failure  to  provide 
any  funds  f*r  the  portions  of  the  act 
which  are  npt  oriented  to  commodity 
production.  tThe  toll  will  be  taken  not 
only  on  thole  forest  lands  specifically 
set  aside  for  protection  as  wilderness 
or  special  wildlife  conservation  areas, 
but  on  the  iiiultlple  uses  of  the  rest  of 
the  forest  linds  and  on  the  ability  of 
the  Forest  jServlce  to  assure  a  sus- 
tained timbar  yield  into  the  future. 

Section  706  of  the  act,  the  National 
Forest  timber  utilization  program  di- 
rects the  Seicretary  of  Agricxilture  "to 
maintain  thje  timber  supply  from  the 
Tongass  National  Forest  to  dependent 
industry  at  a  rate  of  four  billion  five 
hundred  mflllon  foot  board  measure 
per  decade."  The  OAO  reports  show 
that  the  Forest  Service  received  $25 
million  in  fiscal  year  1981  supplemen- 
tal and  $44.1  million  in  fiscal  year  1982 
to  implemeat  this  section.  The  report 
also  shows  mat  the  Service  "has  start- 
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ed  deviating  froifa  its  standard  man- 
agement practice!  to  achieve  the  speci- 
fied rate."  It  ii  my  understanding 
that,  in  "deviating  from  standard  man- 
agement practices"  the  Forest  Service 
is  not  managing  the  Tongass  for  the 
goals  of  multiple-use  and  sustained 
yield.  In  managing  this  forest  in  this 
fashion,  the  Forast  Service  is  miscon- 
struing the  int^t  of  the  act.  The 
Forest  Service  aipears  to  believe  that 
section  705  requres  an  actual  cut  of 
4.5  billion  board]  feet  per  decade  (or 
450  million  per  year).  Instead,  Con- 
gress actual  intei^t  was  that  the  Serv- 
ice simply  offer  this  much  for  sale. 
Thus,  despite  tne  depressed  timber 
market  and  despite  the  fact  that  the 
National  Forest!  has  a  bacldog  of 
ahnost  40  bllllota  board  feet  (bbf) 
which  has  been  sold  but  not  cut,  the 
Service,  in  its  dmft  regional  plan  re- 
leased in  Novemlier  1981,  Is  proposing 
an  ambitious  tiniber  provision  sched- 
ule for  the  next  ID  years. 

Their  road  construction  schedule  is 
equally  ambitiou^.  The  Service  wants 
to  spend  more  tihan  $50  million  per 
year  in  order  to  construct  250  to  300 
miles  of  road  per  year.  The  "preroad- 
ing"  will  open  leas  accessible  stands  of 
timber  and  will  make  stands  of  lower 
volume  timber  artificially  more  attrac- 
tive. We  should  i  not  forget  that  tax 
roads,  and  this  ex- 
Epensive  preroadlng 
to  a  subsidy  of  the 
We  should  also  not 
all  of  the  Tongass 
>an,  it  is  also  a  subsi- 
dy to  the  Japanese  housing  industry. 

John  CroweU.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Natural  Resources  and  the  Environ- 
ment in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, has  been  complaining  about  the 
"wilderness  subsidy"  in  the  Tongass.  I 
submit  that  the  opposite  is  the  case. 
During  the  period  from  1974  to  1978, 
the  American  ^payer  spent  $53.3 
million  more  tnan  he  received  in 
timber  receipts  pn  the  Tongass.  and 
the  situation  has  not  Improved  since 
then.  In  fact,  the  open-ended  funding 
provision  of  section  705  has  enabled 
the  Service  to  increase  its  timber  pro- 
duction budget  for  Tongass. 

And  I  further  submit  that  Mr. 
Crowell  should'  not  be  throwing 
stones.  Of  the  XMo  major  firms  operat- 
ing on  the  Tongass,  Mr.  Crowell  was 
previously  general  counsel  to  one.  Lou- 
isiana-Paclfic-Ketchikan  (LPK).  LPK 
id  guilty  of  antitrust 
>r  bidding  practices 
According  to  the 
>anles  Involved  con- 
lown  the  prices  they 
timber.  Because  of 
to  artificially  lower 
prices,  the  public  was  bilked  out  of  a 
substantial  siun  of  money  in  timber  re- 
ceipts. The  Foreit  Service  and  the  Jus- 
have  each  completed 
this  case  months  ago. 


funds  build  the 
tensive     and     ei 
amounts,  in  fact] 
timber  industry, 
forget  that  sine 
timber  goes  to  Js 


was  recently  foi; 
violations  in  tlj 
on  the  Toi 
Judge,  the  coi 
spired  to  drive 
paid  for  Feder 
this  illegal  practl 


tlce  Department 
investigations  on 
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but  no  recommendations  have  been 
made  as  yet. 

Other  multiple-use  mandates  are 
being  Ignored  as  a  result  of  the  Forest 
Service's  overemphasis  on  timber  pro- 
duction. In  order  to  achieve  their  ex- 
pansive cutting  goals,  all  remaining 
old-growth  forests  wUl  be  liquidated. 
These  forests  are  vital  to  a  variety  of 
fish  and  wildlife  species,  such  as  the 
Sitlca  blacktall  deer,  which  is  an  im- 
portant species  of  great  recreational 
and  subsistence  value.  The  Forest 
Service  and  the  State  of  Alaslui  both 
consider  the  Sitka  blacktall  deer  to  be 
a  management  indicator  species  which, 
according  to  the  National  Forest  Man- 
agement Act  regulations,  is  a: 

.  .  .  species  with  special  habitat  needs  that 
may  be  influenced  significantly  by  planned 
management  programs,  species  commonly 
hunted,  fished  or  trapped  and  additional 
plant  or  animal  species  selected  because 
their  population  changes  are  believed  to  in- 
dicate effects  of  management  activities  on 
other  species  of  a  major  biological  commu- 
nity or  on  water  quality. 

The  old-growth  forests  in  Alasica 
which  are  being  liquidated  are  the  na- 
taural  habitat  of  these  deer. 

In  a  Jime  3,  1981,  decision  memoran- 
dum by  the  Governor  of  Alaska  and 
the  commissioners  of  fish  and  game, 
the  State  recognized  that  clearcut  log- 
ging on  a  90-  to  100-year  rotation  was 
permanently  changing  old-growth 
forest  to  even-aged  forests.  They 
urged  that  an  awareness  be  developed 
of  what  changes  In  the  forest  struc- 
ture meant.  State  biologists  have  re- 
quested that,  as  a  minimum,  critical 
watersheds  containing  valuable  old- 
growth  stands  be  preserved  so  that 
other  multiple-use  purposes  can  be 
served.  So  far,  the  Service  has  failed  to 
recognize  the  problem. 

Madam  President,  the  Congress,  in 
passing  the  Lands  Act.  did  not  intend 
that  the  careful  forest  management 
practices  in  Alaska  wovQd  be  cast 
aside.  As  everywhere  else  in  the 
Nation,  national  forests  there  are  a 
heritage  and  contain  a  rich  supply  of 
renewable  national  resources,  timber 
being  one  among  many  others  such  as 
fish  and  wildlife,  clean  water  and  air, 
soil  conservation,  and  recreation.  I 
urge  the  Forest  Service  to  implement 
the  historic  Alaska  lands  legislation  in 
the  manner  in  which  Congress  intend- 
ed, balancing  development  with  con- 
servation and  production  with  protec- 
tion.*     

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Madam  President,  one 
of  the  compromises  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act  that  was  most  difficult  to 
attain  concerned  the  delicate  and 
unique  coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge.  The  refuge  is 
one  of  our  Nation's  largest  wildlife  ref- 
uges, embracing  the  last  untouched 
portion  of  the  American  Arctic;  con- 
taining a  wide  spectrum  of  pristine 
ecologies,  it  stretches  from  the  moun- 
tains to  the  sea. 


The  coastal  plain  of  the  refuge  is  the 
calving  ground  for  the  international 
porcupine  caribou  herd.  It  provides 
vital  habitat  to  polar  bears,  musk 
oxen,  and  millions  of  birds  and  other 
wildlife  that  depend  on  its  imdisturbed 
wilderness  characten 

It  also  contains  approximately  5  per- 
cent of  the  onshore  Alasluui  lands  that 
are  classified  as  "favorable"  or  "high 
potential"  for  oil  and  gas.  Congress 
acted  to  resolve  the  possible  resource 
conflict  between  wilderness  preserva- 
tion and  energy  development  in  a  com- 
promise that  called  for  the  collection 
of  additional  information  that  would 
carefully  assess  and  weigh  the  surface 
wilderness  values  against  the  subsur- 
face energy  potential  of  the  coastal 
plain,  and  enable  Congress  to  deter- 
mine the  best  use  of  the  area. 

Because  this  compromise— which 
became  section  1002  of  the  act— was  so 
difficult  to  achieve,  the  floor  discus- 
sions among  the  framers  of  the  com- 
promise aire  particularly  important  in 
defining  Congress  intent.  A  number  of 
recent  actions  by  Interior  Secretary 
James  Watt  violate  the  clear  mandate 
of  the  act  and  its  legislative  history. 

For  instance,  despite  explicit  legisla- 
tive history  directing  that  the  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  was  to  be 
in  charge  of  the  assessment.  Secretary 
Watt  ordered  the  transfer  of  that  re- 
sponsibility to  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  (USGS). 

The  fimdamental  and  overriding 
concern  of  the  resource  assessment 
program  on  the  coastal  plain  is  that 
maximum  protection  be  provided  to 
the  fish,  wildlife,  and  surface  re- 
sources. The  act's  legislative  history 
makes  this  clear,  as  stated  by  Senator 
Jackson: 

Any  exploration  activities  within  the 
"coastal  plain"  shall  be  conducted  in  a 
manner  which  will  assure  the  muTimiim 
protection  of  surface  resources  and  wildlife 
values  (CoNGRKSsioNAL  Recori),  si  1139, 
August  18.  1980). 

The  Secretary's  decision  to  transfer 
lead  authority  from  FWS  to  USGS 
and  to  reduce  the  scope  and  effective- 
ness of  the  baseline  study  violates 
both  the  overall  Intent  of  the  resource 
assessment  program  and  Ignores  the 
inadequacy  of  ctirrently  available  sur- 
face resource  data. 

These  decisions  have  not  gone  im- 
challenged.  Sued  by  coastal  plain  Na- 
tives whose  lives  depend  upon  healthy 
populations  of  wildlife,  the  Secretary 
was  ordered,  by  November  1981,  to  re- 
store the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  to 
its  rightful  position  in  charge  of  the 
assessment.  Basing  his  decision  on 
ANICLA  and  the  Refuge  Administra- 
tion Act,  the  Federal  Judge  foimd: 

That  Secretary  Watt's  transfer— from 
FWS  to  USGS,  and  his  assignment  to  USOS 
of  lead  responsibility  for  approving  explora- 
tion plans,  was  a  clear  error  of  Judgment 
beyond  his  statutory  authority. 

The  Department  has  appealed.  In 
the  meantime,  it  is  continuing  to  defy 


Congress  instructions  on  the  resource 
protection  provisions  of  section  1002. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  shortened 
to  12  months  the  time  for  preparing 
the  mandatory  baseline  study  of  the 
surface  resources  of  the  coastal  plain 
and  the  impacts  that  seismic  oil  and 
gas  exploration  might  have  on  them. 
The  act  allowed  for  an  18-month  study 
and  was  a  bottom-line  compromise,  al- 
ready drastically  reduced  from  the  8- 
year  study  period  that  had  originally 
been  proposed.  Eighteen  months  was 
thought  necessary  to  allow  for  the  col- 
lection of  two  seasons  of  field  data. 
The  result  of  shortening  the  study 
period  established  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministration and  disrupting  the  pro- 
gram's management  is  that  no  field 
data  has  been  collected  for  the  base- 
line study.  Instead,  it  depends  entirely 
on  data  that  was  available  when  the 
Alaska  Lands  Act  was  passed— when 
the  Congress  decided  that  more  infor- 
mation was  necessary  before  preparing 
adequate  seismic  exploration  guide- 
lines. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  also  ig- 
nored the  explicit  legislative  mandate 
that  baseline  studies  precede  the  writ- 
ing of  exploration  guidelines  when  he 
directed,  on  March  12,  that  "work  is  to 
begin  immediately  on  drafting  the  ex- 
ploration regulations."  The  Secretary 
also  published  an  expedited  schedule 
for  opening  the  Coastal  Plain  to  explo- 
ration and  stated: 

It  is  my  goal  that  the  regulations  be  In 
place  to  allow  for  exploration  to  begin  no 
later  than  E)ecember  1982.  The  regulations 
and  EIS  are  to  be  final  no  later  than  July 
1982. 

The  administration  continues  to 
pursue  its  expedited  schedule— al- 
though the  baseline  studies  required 
by  law  have  neither  been  adequately 
conducted  nor  published.* 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, a  serious  situation  is  developing 
on  another  of  Alaska's  national  wild- 
life refuges.  St.  Matthew  Island  is  a 
part  of  the  Alaska  Maritime  Refuge.  It 
has  been  a  refuge  since  1909  and  a  des- 
ignated component  of  the  national  wil- 
derness preservation  system  since 
1970.  The  Alaska  Lands  Act  reaffirmed 
both  of  these  designations.  Neverthe- 
less, the  administration  is  currently 
nearing  the  end  of  negotiations  to 
trade  away  this  island  wilderness  so 
that  it  may  be  developed  as  a  staging 
area  for  Outer  Continental  Shelf  ex- 
ploration by  private  oil  companies. 

Madam  President,  this  proposal  not 
only  poses  direct  threats  to  the  imlque 
wildlife  species  of  this  pristine  Bering 
Sea  island,  but  even  more  Important, 
it  would  totally  undermine  the  Integri- 
ty of  the  national  wilderness  preserva- 
tion system  and  set  an  intolerable 
precedent  for  the  future  of  Alaskan 
wilderness  areas. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior 
argues,  in  a  February  5. 1982.  Solicitor* 
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opinion,  that  the  Secretary  has  the  ad- 
ministrative authority  to  take  land  out 
of  the  wUdemeat  system  under  section 
lS02(h)  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  My 
response  is  that  only  Congress  can  put 
lands  into  the  wOdemess  sjrstem  and 
only  Consrees  can  take  lands  out.  This 
is  not  an  administrative  option,  and 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act  did  nothing  to 
change  that.  Congressman  Jomr  8n- 
BOLiiro,  the  very  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  House  Interior  Public 
Lands  Subcommittee,  and  author  of 
much  of  the  act  and  of  this  section  in 
particular,  explained  the  intent  of  the 
section  In  an  October  28.  1981.  letter 
to  O.  Ray  Amett.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Literlor 

As  author  of  aection  1303.  I  must  take 
lame  with  the  notion  that  the  Secretary  has 
authority  to  enter  Into  such  an  exchange- 
section  1302  was  prepared  prindpally  to  ad- 
dress a  ooocem  expressed  at  bearings  by 
many  Alaskans  that  once  conservation 
system  units  were  established  by  law  the 
Federal  govenmient  would  condemn  Inhold- 
Ings.  Thus,  the  genesis  of  1302  was  In  re- 
sp(»se  to  a  perceived  need  to  provide  the 
Secretary  with  authority  to  acquire  Inhold- 
Ings  In  conservation  sy^on  units,  but  with 
restraint. 

A  review  of  the  legislative  history  of  Sec- 
tion 1302  clearly  reveals  that  the  Intent  of 
Congress  In  this  regard.  That  Intent  Is  to 
provide  the  Secretary  with  authority  to  ac- 
quire land  located  within  conservation 
system  units;  not  to  create  new  inholdlngs 
In  conservation  system  units  whether  estab- 
lished by  law  or  Inexlstenoe  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act 

The  St.  Matthew  situation  first 
arose  in  March  1982  when  an  oil  com- 
pany consortium  headed  by  Atlantic 
Richfield  (ARCO)  approached  USOS 
for  assistance  "In  obtaining  approval 
to  construct"  a  facility  supporting 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  exploratory 
drilling  in  the  Navarln  Basin.  When 
U8GS  replied  that  St.  Matthew's  "des- 
ignation as  a  wilderness  area  generally 
precludes  any  construction  or  develop- 
ment or  use  of  such  an  area  as  pro- 
posed." ARCO  went  to  O.  Ray  Amett, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Fish,  Wildlife, 
and  Parks  at  the  Department  of  the 
Interior.  ARCO  was  informed  that 
"while  sympathetic  to  the  problem, 
the  Interior  Department  lacks  author- 
isation to  deal  with  ARCO  short  of 
legislation,  but  suggested  that  a  land 
exchange  involving  a  Native  corpora- 
tion might  satisfactorily  resolve  the 
matta."  ARCO  took  the  advice  and 
entoed  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Cook  Inlet  Region.  Inc.  (CIRI).  Cook 
Inlet  has  been  negotiating  with  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  since  last 
falL 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  May  15.  1982,  ex- 
plains the  issues  fully  and  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Raooao. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  Wa^ilngton  Post.  May  IS.  1982] 

On.  FixM  Puuiinira  AnnxLo  on  a  PBismn 

Alaska  IsLAHD 

(By  Dale  Russakoff) 

With  the  Interior  Department's  blessing, 
the  nation's  setentb-largest  oil  company  is 
negotiating  to  pulld  an  air  base,  with  run- 
ways the  length  of  Washington  National 
Airport's,  on  a  pristine  Alaska  island  that 
Congress  voted  in  1970  to  keep  "untram- 
meled  by  man."! 

Alaska's  St.  Matthew  Island  is  "as  close  to 
pure  wlldemeai  as  can  be  found  in  the 
United  States  today,"  a  recent  Interior 
report  says.  TUe  treeless  stretch  of  tundra 
and  cUffs  in  the  Bering  Sea  Is  home  to 
arctic  foxes,  sea  lions,  gray  whales,  several 
million  sea  birds  and  no  humans. 

Once  part  of  the  land  bridge  between  Asia 
and  North  America,  it  harlMrs  species  from 
both  continents.  To  keep  It  that  way,  Con- 
gress placed  tie  Island  In  the  wilderness. 
system  Ih  1970J  a  blanket  ban  on  develop- 
ment. 

When  Atlantic  Richfield  Co.  (ARCO) 
asked  Interior  i  year  ago  for  permission  to 
build  an  airfield  and  harbor  on  St.  Matthew 
for  offshore  oC  and  gas  exploration,  the 
answer  was  a  flat  no.  The  WUdemess  Act 
spoke  clearly:  '*There  shall  be  no  commer- 
cial enterprise  ...  no  landing  of  aircraft" 
In  wilderness  aifeas. 

But  that  was  before  Interior's  UJS.  Oeo- 
loglcal  Survey  directed  the  oil  company  in  a 
1981  letter  to  explore  "appropriate  adminis- 
trative channel!."  ARCO  took  the  advice. 

The  result:  ARCO  struck  a  bargain  with  a 
group  of  Alastt  Indians,  Aleuts  and  Eski- 
mos to  run  interference  through  the  wilder- . 
ness  laws. 

The  plan  is  f4r  the  natives  to  acquire  the 
Island  land,  In^i  oklng  a  federal  law  designed 
to  protect  natli  e  claims,  and  then  lease  it  to 
ARCO  at  a  ban  Isome  profit. 

One  year  afU  r  the  initial  request,  Interior 
has  deployed  more  than  a  dozen  biologists, 
real  estate  spetlallsts,  marine  refuge  staff- 
ers, offshore  oil  exploration  analysts,  re- 
searchers, attorneys  and  ecologists  to  study 
the  air  base  proposal,  and  has  produced  a 
solicitor's  opinion  that,  in  the  words  of  Inte- 
rior's deputy  undersecretary  for  Alaska, 
"gives  it  the  green  light." 

All  parties  appear  pleased  with  the  bar- 
gain. ARCO  wiuld  get  its  air  base;  the  na- 
tives would  nwke  millions  of  dollars,  al- 
though no  figure  has  been  set  yet  for  the 
lease.  And  Int^or  says  the  nation's  wildlife 
system  would  be  a  winner,  too.  because  the 
natives  will  be  required  to  trade  land  within 
existing  wUdllle  refuges  for  the  2,560  St. 
Matthew  acres.. 

"We  expect  to  get  back  a  lot  more  land 
than  we  give  i4>."  said  Interior  Undersecre- 
tary William  ^m. 

But  on  Capitol  Hill  there  are  cries  that 
the  proposed  deal  circumvents  the  will  of 
Congress.  In  Alaska  native  groups  are  ques- 
tioning the  lde4  of  m»irtng  money  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  state's  natural  heritage. 

Envlronmennllsts  are  threatening  to  sue 
In  the  name  of  the  Wilderness  Act  and  the 
1980  Alaska  Lipids  Act,  which  reaffirmed  St. 
Matthew's  wlloemess  status.  And  Interior  Is 
caught  In  a  biflanclng  act  between  Its  con- 
flicting mlssloas  of  developing  offshore  oU 
and  protecting  the  environment. 

Interior's  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in  An- 
chorage Is  stlU  negotiating  the  land  ex- 
change with  cook  Inlet  Region  Inc.,  the  cor- 
poration of  In(  Jans,  Aleuts  and  Eskimos  In- 
volved in  the  iwap.  The  only  snag  Is  how 
much  land  tb(  natives  will  cede  In  return 
for  the  St.  Mai  thew  acreage. 
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Basically,  they  wknt  more  land  out  of 
our  clients'  hides."  s^d  an  attorney  for  the 
natives. 

If  the  Anchorage  Office  approves  the  ex- 
change, it  will  be  foVwarded  to  Washington 
for  v>proval,  eventui  Jly  to  Secretary  James 
O.  Watt 

Horn  stressed  that  Interior  wfll  block  the 
deal  unless  the  natlv  ss  trade  enough  land  to 
consUtute  a  "net  bsneflt"  to  the  wUdUfe 


not  yet  calculated  the 


potential  wildlife  loa  i  from  development  on 
St.  Matthew,  but  tliat  will  eventually  be 
considered,  he  said. 

A  "net  benefit"  swap,  Horn  said,  would 
meet  the  spirit  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act. 
which  was  Intended  tto  preserve  the  state's 
cultural  and  natural  neritage. 

Rep.  John  F.  Selberllng  (D-Ohlo)  dis- 
agrees. "Congress  made  It  wilderness,  and 
it's  up  to  Congress  ^  take  it  out  of  wilder- 
ness," said  SelberUpg,  an  author  of  the 
Alaska  Lands  measiire.  He  said  he  might 
vote  for  such  a  measure  If  Interior  submit- 
ted It  to  Congress  azal  proved  It  was  needed, 
but  "I  do  not  like  tn  precedent  of  allowing 
the  executive  branca  to  make  this  kind  of 
an  Inroad  In  a  wllderitess  area." 

The  WOdemess  Soidety,  the  Audubon  So- 
ciety and  the  Sierra  I  Club  have  promised  to 
sue  to  try  to  block  ttie  swap  If  Interior  ai>- 
proves It 

The  groups  havei  obtained  an  Internal 
memo  from  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
saying,  "Development  on  St.  Matthew  is 
completely  contrary  to  the  wilderness 
values  of  the  refuge.  Construction  on  even  a 
small  section  of  the  island  and  the  com- 
mencement of  air  traffic  would  degrade  the 
wUdemess  value  of  the  entire  refuge."  Air 
traffic  the  memo  says,  could  kill  substantial 
numbers  of  seablrds,  causing  adults  to  aban- 
don chicks  and  eggs. 

The  legal  debate  tenters  on  a  section  of 
the  Alaska  Lands  ikw  that  allows  Indian 
corporations  to  excqange  lands  within  wild- 
life refuges  for  othir  public  lands.  Selber- 
llng, who  helped  write  the  section,  said  it 
was  designed  to  help  Interior  eliminate  pri- 
vate holdings  withlq  wildlife  ranges,  not  to 
erase  one  private  holding  and  create  an- 
other. I 

But  Horn,  a  fonner  Republican  staff 
member  on  the  Hoi^se  Interior  Committee, 
contends  that  the  conservationists  and  Sel- 
berllng are  mlsreadliig  the  law.  So  does  Sen. 
Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska),  who  bi  a  1970 
speech  on  the  Senue  floor  supported  the 
designation  of  St.  fiCatthew  as  wUdemeas 
"to  enstire  that  the  natural  habitats  and 
breeding  grounds  of  the  special  seablrds  and 
wildlife  on  these  islands  remain  well  pro- 
tected." I 

"We  wrote  a  little  of  that  law  too,"  said  a 
Stevens  aide.  "Contrary  to  Mr.  Seiberllng's 
views,  that  law  was  written  to  allow  exactly 
what's  being  done.  That  base  would  help 
protect  human  life  during  oil  exploration. 
We  feel  It's  In  the  Ibterest  of  the  state  and 
the  country." 


the  case  ARCO  made 

itant  Interior  Secre- 

ho  oversees  fish,  wUd- 

Amett,  a  former 

left  the  matter  to  his 

to  a  spokesman, 
the  proposed  St  Mat- 
iloratory  well  the  com- 
xt  simmier,  in  partner- 
ship with  17  other  Oil  companies,  according 
to  a  company  spokesman.  The  oil  firms  wUl 
use  findings  from  tiie  test  well  to  prepare 
bids  for  a  1984  Inteoor  Department  lease  of 
oil  and  gas  resourcas  in  the  Navarln  Basin. 


That  is  essentially 
In  a  June  letter  to 
tary  O.  Ray  Amett,  \ 
life  and  parks  pr 
ARCO  geologist  ha 
subordinates,  accor 

ARCO  wants  to  \ 
thew  base  for  an  ei 
pany  plans  to  drill : 
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The  basin  is  so  isolated  from  existing  land 
bases  that  It  would  take  more  than  two  days 
to  rescue  crewmen  or  clean  up  spills  in  case 
of  emergencies,  ARCO  Vice  President  O.  T. 
Wilkinson  wrote  Amett  last  year.  Rescue 
crews  could  reach  the  well  site  from  St 
Matthew  In  less  than  half  a  day,  Wilkinson 
said. 

ARCO's  plans  for  the  base  Include  two 
6,500-foot  runways  (National's  longest 
runway  Is  6,870;  Its  shortest  is  5.212),  a  1%- 
mlle  gravel  roadway,  warehouses  and  a 
harbor.  There  would  be  regular  takeof fs  and 
landings  of  large  supply  planes,  a  spokes- 
man said.  The  base  would  remain  active  for 
nine  to  50  years,  depending  on  whether  oil 
Is  discovered.  Interior  officials  said. 

ARCO  took  Its  problem  to  Cook  Inlet,  the 
fastest  growing  of  Alaska's  regional  native 
corporations,  because  the  oU  company  al- 
ready had  lease  arrangonents  with  the 
group  on  the  mainland,  said  Cook  Inlet  Ex- 
ecutive Vice  President  George  Kriste. 

All  the  attention  has  prompted  Intense 
Boul-aearehlng  within  Cook  Inlet,  Kriste 
said.  One  of  13  native  enterprises  created  by 
the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act. 
the  group  Is  charged  with  making  profits 
for  Its  native  shareholders  and  also  with 
preserving  their  cultural  heritage— a  twin 
mission  with  inherent  conflicts,  particularly 
as  oil  money  floods  into  Alaska,  Kriste 
noted. 

"These  groups  were  founded  on  the  great 
premise:  Go  out  an  make  a  buck,  guys,  and 
at  the  same  time,  hold  onto  whatever  cul- 
ture you  can."  Kriste  said.  "That  gives  them 
the  highest  order  of  social  responsibility. 
But  If  you  look  at  the  history  of  American 
business,  most  [corporations!  didn't  become 
socially  responsible  until  they  became  fan- 
tastlcsJly  wealthy.  It's  quite  a  big  order  to 
try  to  preserve  yoiur  culture  and  at  the  same 
time  bring  your  shareholders  Into  the  20th 
century." 

One  reality  of  the  modem  world  is  litiga- 
tion. Kriste  said,  noting  that  If  the  environ- 
mentalists bring  suit,  it  will  be  ag&lnst  the 
Indians,  not  ARCO,  because  the  oil  compa- 
ny is  on  the  sidelines  at  this  point 

"We  debated  this  thoroughly,"  Kriste 
said.  "We're  not  doing  this  as  a  front  for  oil 
companies.  We're  doing  It  for  economic 
value  to  ourselves." 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, the  Interior  Department  has 
misinterpreted  the  law.  Elfforts  have 
been  made  to  set  them  straight,  but  so 
far.  to  no  avail.  If  the  administration 
persists  in  this  proposal  then  we  will 
know  for  sure  that  anjrtime  wilderness 
lands  are  coveted  by  industry,  this  ad- 
ministration will  not  hesitate  to  grant 
their  wish.* 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  believe  that  the 
statements  made  this  morning  by  my 
colleagues  provide  firm  evidence  that 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act  is  not  being  car- 
ried out  as  the  Congress  intended. 

Most  of  my  constituents— and  my 
colleague's  constituents— will  never 
visit  Alaska.  But  their  interest  in  pre- 
serving its  unique  resources  is  no  less 
important  because  they  probably  will 
never  see  them.  I  hope  our  statements 
this  morning  will  foctis  the  attention 
of  other  Senators  on  the  problems 
that  have  arisen  in  implementing  the 
legislation  that  we  worked  so  hard  to 
enact.  I  also  hope  that  our  statements 
will  serve  as  notice  to  the  Depart- 


ments of  Interior  and  Agriculture  that 
we  have  not  completely  turned  over  to 
them  the  responslMlity  for  carrying 
out  the  act,  but  that  we  fully  intend  to 
oversee  their  work.  The  President 
should  redirect  the  efforts  of  those 
agencies  so  that  the  Issues  addressed 
here  today  can  be  corrected.  Finally.  I 
hope  that  the  public  will  be  assured 
that  the  Congress  does  not  intend  to 
neglect  its  oversight  responsibility  to 
see  that  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  is  prop- 
erly implemented. 

Madam  President.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Seiwte  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President, 
how  much  time  do  we  have  remaining? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  8  minutes 
remaining. 


A-PUEL  RECYCLINO 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Madam  President,  I 
am  going  to  use  the  time  remaining  to 
speak  on  a  different  subject  because  I 
have  the  time  and  because  I  am  con- 
cerned about  an  article  I  read  in  this 
morning's  Washington  Post,  indicating 
that  this  administration  is  going  to 
remove  the  prohibition  against  reproc- 
essing spent  fuel  in  nuclear  reactors 
around  the  world  where  the  United 
States  is  furnishing  the  enriched  ura- 
nium as  the  fuel  for  those  nuclear  re- 
actors. 

As  one  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, I  believe  my  friend  from  Ohio 
(Senator  Glenn)  said,  the  world  Is 
going  to  wind  up  awash  in  plutonium. 
weapons  grade  plutonium.  if  the  Presi- 
dent removes  this  prohibition. 

Congress  has  certain  powers,  and  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  very 
seriously  this  impending  proposal. 

Everything  seems  so  simple.  I  can  re- 
member the  time  when  I  thought  this 
country  did  not  have  anything  to 
worry  about  from  an  energy  stand- 
point because  of  nuclear  power.  We 
have  two  nuclear  powerplants  in  my 
State.  All  of  a  sudden  I  find  out  that 
there  is  a  limited  supply  of  uranium  in 
the  world,  and  certainly  in  the  United 
States.  Then  somebody  said  to  me, 
"Do  not  worry  about  that;  we  will 
build  breeder  reactors.  The  beautiful 
thing  about  breeder  reactors  is  they 
manufacture  more  plutonium  than 
they  use." 

I  can  remember  getting  euphoric 
over  that  concept. 

Well,  little  did  I  know  as  a  country 
lawyer  down  in  Arkansas  that  nobody 
had  ever  figured  out  how  to  store  all 
the  spent  fuel  from  nuclear  reactors. 


Also,  how  do  you  go  about  disman- 
tling a  nuclear  reactor  plant?  We  have 
never  done  it.  We  now  know  that  it  is 

going  to  cost  a  minimum  of  $1  billion 

to  dismantle  and  clean  up  Three  Mile 
Island.  We  have  had  nuclear  power  for 
32  years  in  this  coimtry  and  we  have 
never  dismantled  a  nuclear  power- 
plant.  So  far  as  I  know,  nobody  knows 
how. 

We  now  Imow  that  the  most  difficult 
problem  with  nuclear  power  is,  what 
do  you  do  with  the  spent  fuel?  We 
worked  on  it  for  32  years  and  the 
Seiuite  has  passed  a  bill  to  establish  a 
procedure  for  developing  a  nuclear 
waste  technology,  but  we  still  do  not 
have  a  good,  safe  place  for  it.  E^'ery 
time  it  comes  up  every  State  demands 
a  veto  against  it  being  stored  in  their 
State,  and  I  do  not  blame  them. 
Nobody  wants  it. 

Furthermore,  consider  the  problems 
with  breeder  reactors.  I  have  been  the 
most  outspoken  critic  of  the  so-called 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate.  I  have 
given  the  reasons  almost  endlessly.  It 
is  a  technological  turkey;  everybody 
recognizes  that.  As  Senator  Hoixnios 
has  said.  It  is  a  CETTA  project  for  nu- 
clear scientists.  Also,  when  it  is  fin- 
ished we  will  still  be  15  years  behind 
the  French. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
cently said  the  generators  that  have 
been  tested  are  not  even  the  genera- 
tors that  are  going  to  be  used  in  it. 
The  cost  is  going  to  be  outrageous. 
The  private  utilities,  who  originally 
agreed  to  put  up  50  percent  of  the 
cost,  are  backing  out  completely.  They 
have  only  Invested  10  percent  of  it 
now,  but  over  $1  billion  have  been 
spent.  It  is  unbelievable;  $1  billion 
have  already  been  spent,  but  the  first 
shovelful  of  dirt  has  not  yet  been 
turned.  And  $1  billion  has  already 
been  si>ent. 

Madam  President,  that  is  not  the 
only  problem  with  the  Clinch  River 
breeder.  You  can  tell  me  all  about  the 
French,  the  Germans,  and  the  Rus- 
sians building  breeder  reactors  if  you 
want  to,  but  I  say  from  a  nuclear  pro- 
liferation standpoint  alone  It  is  bad, 
bcul  policy. 

Why  are  the  people  of  Western 
Europe  and  the  United  States  sudden- 
ly and  spontaneously  agitated  to  such 
an  intense  degree  about  nuclear  weap- 
otuT?  I  wiU  tell  you  why.  because  they 
fear  the  extinction  of  civilisati(»i. 

President  Carter  had  not  been  Presi- 
dent 2  years  when  he  saw  the  problem 
with  it  and  said,  "We  are  not  going 
forward  with  this  reactor.  We  are  not 
going  to  be  culpable  whoi  Armaged- 
don comes  from  our  dedsion  to  create 
a  Plutonium  economy  for  this  world." 

Certainly  I  have  strong  disagree- 
ments with  this  administration  about 
its  economic  policies,  but  I  disagree 
even  more  strongly  with  its  nuclear 
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policy,  and  this  breeder  reactor  which 
everybody  now  knows  Is  an  outrageous 
waste,  a  technological  monstrosity, 
and  a  danger  to  dvlUzation  because  it 
can  generate  that  much  plutonium.  I 
also  dlMikgree  because  it  has  increased 
the  nuclear  research  budget  while  vir- 
tually H<"iinaHng  solar  energy  re- 
search and  handing  that  over  to  the 
Oermans  and  Japanese.  While  the 
world  starts  getting  ready  for  solar 
energy,  we  have  discontinued  our  re- 
search and  the  Japanese  and  Ger- 
mans, who  will  spend  three  to  four 
times  as  much  as  we  do  this  year,  will 
cv>ture  the  world  maricet.  Then  we 
wHl  say.  "Is  it  not  awful  about  how 
those  Germans  and  Japanese  are  such 
tough  competitors?" 

The  administration  has  followed 
thoee  mistakes  with  the  announce- 
ment this  morning  that  they  are  pro- 
posing to  eliminate  the  prohibition 
against  countries  reprocessing  the  en- 
riched uranlimi.  which  we  supply,  into 
weapons  grade  plutonivun. 

Madam  President,  it  is  a  travesty 
and  it  is  one  that  I  will  continue  to 
oppose.  It  is  one  that  I  will  continue  to 
resist  with  all  the  strength  that  I 
have,  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wOl  call  the  rolL 

The  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastkh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered.  

Mr.  STEVENS.  Are  we  now  in  rou- 
tine morning  business?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
period  for  special  orders  has  not  ex- 
pired, so  at  the  present  time  we  are 
still  in  special  orders. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  use  the  rest  of  the  lead- 
er's time  at  this  time  then. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 


IMPLEMENTATION  OF  THE 
ALASKA  LANDS  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sorry  that  other  matters  prevented  me 
from  hearing  comments  made  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Arkansas 
and  others  concerning  the  implemen- 
tation of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  It  is 
my  opinion  that  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  the  comment  that  the  act  has 
not  been  administered  as  it  was  in- 
tended, for  in  my  opinion  we  have  not 
been  able  to  convince  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  to  proceed  as  we 
thoui^t  Alaska  was  intended  to  be 
treated  under  the  act. 

I  think,  in  other  words,  that  I  woxild 
go   180  degrees  the  other  direction 


from  the  comments  that  I  iinderstand 
distinguished  Members  of  the  Senate 
have  made.  We  felt  that  there  was  in 
the  Alaska  Lands  Act  some  commit- 
ments that  were  made  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  concerning  the  preservation  of 
our  lifestyle,  concerning  the  rights  of 
Alaskans  whip  are  living  on  lands  that 
are  to  become  a  part  of  the  national 
interest  land  i. 

We  particularly  believe  that  we 
would  see  Congress  recognize  the  ne- 
cessity to  acqelerate  even  more  convey- 
ances of  lai^  to  the  State  of  Alaska 
and  to  the  Alaskan  Natives. 

I  am  not  one  who  criticizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Secretary  Watt, 
for  not  having  moved  entirely  in  the 
direction  I  hfid  wished  he  would  move. 
I  understand  that  may  be  the  implica- 
tion of  stateiients  made  here  previous- 
ly, that  some  people  believe  the  Secre- 
tary is  not  lifing  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Alaska  lands  bill. 

I  believe  that,  to  the  best  of  his  abili- 
ty, he  has  attempted  to  carry  out  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Unfortunately, 
with  the  Monbers  of  Congress  In  the 
other  body  constantly  haranguing  him 
about  doing  precisely  that,  it  has  not 
been  possible  for  him.  in  some  in- 
stances, to  complete  the  actions  in- 
tended by  Congress  in  connection  with 
the  Alaska  lands  legislation. 

I,  for  one,jhope  Congress  will  recog- 
nize that  wf  are  talking  about  lands 
that  are  en^ely  in  one  State— in  my 
State,  the  State  of  Alaska.  We  are 
talking  about  a  bill  that  we  fought  for 
years,  whicli  finally  became  law  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  it  was  voted 
against  by  eich  member  of  the  Alaska 
delegation,  j 

We  are  norv  talking  about  Members 
of  Congress  from  other  States  decid- 
ing that,  in  their  opinion,  the  law  has 
not  been  enforced  harshly  enough  so 
far  as  Alaskans  are  concerned. 

I  believe  that  if  one  examines  the 
record,  it  wul  be  seen  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  has  done  his  best 
to  meet  thejconcems  expressed  by  the 
environmental  groups,  while  at  the 
same  time  trying  to  recognize  the 
overwhelming  Alaskan  interests  in 
lands  that  are  totally  within  our  State. 

I  am  of  tlK  opinion  that  upon  a  fair 
review— and  I  would  be  more  than  will- 
ing to  have  a  fair  review— of  the  imple- 
mentation ef  the  Alaska  Lands  Act, 
one  could  c^me  to  the  conclusion  only 
that  the  national  interest  has  been 
predominam  in  the  decisions  that 
have  been  made  so  far  as  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  is  concerned. 

The  GAG  has  made  such  a  report, 
and  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  to  that  report,  inti- 
tled  "Statu*  of  Federal  Agencies'  Im- 
plementation of  the  Alaska  National 
Interest  Lands  Conservation  Act." 

A  fair  review  of  that  summary  indi- 
cates the  oii^erwhelmlng  problems  in- 
volved in  iihplementing  that  act,  the 
reason  for  abme  of  the  delays,  and  the 
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problems  that  th  !  State  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  Federal  lands  face  if  Con- 
gress does  not  recognize  the  need  for 
full  funding  of  the  fimctions  involved 
in  that  settlement. 

From  my  point  of  view,  having  Just 
returned  from  my  State,  where  I  had 
many  conversations  concerning  the 
Alaska  lands  implementation.  Alas- 
kans are  willing  to  await  the  fiill  proc- 
ess be  completed.  < 

We  have  fewer  complaints  now, 
either  from  the  environmental  com- 
munity or  the  ncnenvironmental  com- 
munity of  Ala9u>,  concerning  the 
Alaska  lands  is«ues,  than  we  had 
during  the  period  of  the  previous  ad- 
ministration. The  previous  administra- 
tion had  a  policy  of  confrontation. 
They  sought  at  every  Juncture  to  find 
some  way  to  challenge  and  confront 
the  State  of  Aladca  or  its  people  with 
regard  to  Alaska  lands  and  toward  the 
management  of  Alaska  lands. 

This  administration  is  trying  Its 
best,  I  believe,  to  find  a  way  to  pre- 
serve the  traditional  State  preroga- 
tives of  Alaslca  \«|hile  addressing  prob- 
lems that  would  prevail  in  any  other 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  proceed- 
ing with  the  oonveyance  of  lands 
under  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act. 
Much  of  the  land  that  was  committed 
to  our  State  in  1959,  for  which  we  are 
still  waiting,  and  lands  that  were  com- 
mitted to  the  Alkska  Natives  in  1071, 
for  which  they  are  still  waiting, 
remain  to  be  cjnveyed.  There  have 
been  delays.  Those  delays  are  related 
primarily  to  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  and 
its  implementation. 

I  look  forward  iwith  some  interest  to 
reading  the  comments  made  by  my 
colleagues  concerning  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Alas4a  Lands  Act.  I  would 
be  most  pleased  Ito  have  a  dialog  with 
any  of  my  colleagues  on  this  Issue  at 
another  time.  Unfortunately,  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  when  those  com- 
ments were  made . 


ORDER  pF  BUSINESS 


Mr.  President,  who 

[ht  to  a  special  order? 

ro  OFFICER.  There 

orders:  the  Senator 

Levin),  the  Sena- 

(Mr.  PROZMntx), 

from  California  (Mr. 


Mr.  STEVEN! 
else  holds  the 

The  PRESID: 
are  three  spec! 
from  Michigan  (i 
tor  from  Wiscoi 
and  the  Senatoi 
Cranstoh). 

Mr.  STEVENS^  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  those  special 
orders  be  vitiateid,  in  view  of  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  and  I  am  informed  that 
the  Senators  dojnot  wish  to  use  them. 

The  PRESIDI  )JG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  s  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MC  RNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  (transaction  of  routine 


morning  business,  for  30  minutes,  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ou>m  POK  RXCIS8  nirni.  a.'so  tm. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  this  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess  to  reconvene  at 
2:30  pjn.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT— H.R.  5432 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  2:30  p.m. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  530,  H.R.  5432,  a 
bill  authorizing  the  striking  of  a  gold 
medal  on  behalf  of  Adm.  Hyman  O. 
Rickover.  I  further  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  debate  on  that  bill  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  equally  divided 
between  the  manager  of  the  bill  and 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee, 
and  that  at  the  conclusion  of  debate 
thereon,  the  Senate  proceed  without 
intervening  motion.  I4>peal,  or  point  of 
order,  to  a  vote  on  final  passage  of  the 
measure.  Further.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  amendments  be  In 
order  to  the  bllL 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  propound  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  Just  for  pur- 
poses of  clarifying  it  for  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate.  With  that  20- 
mlnute  time  limitation,  of  course,  the 
latest  at  which  the  vote  will  occur  is 
2:50  pjn.  It  may  well  be  that  time  will 
be  yielded  back.  So  does  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  wish  to  alert 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  a  vote 
could  occtir  at  an  earlier  point  in  time. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor. Other  Senators  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  will  be  so  informed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
our  intention  to  use  that  time  and  the 
time  will  be  used  and  we  anticipate  the 
vote  starting  at  the  expiration  of  the 
20-mlnute  period. 

Mr.  WARNER.  So  for  purposes  of 
clarification  then  Senators  should  be 
advised  that  the  vote  will  not  occur  at 
an  earlier  time  than  2:50  p.m.? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. The  vote  will  commence  at 
no  sooner  than  2:50  pan. 

Mr.  WARNER.  That  is  perfectly  sat- 
isfactory to  me  as  manager  of  the  bill, 
and  again  I  urge  Senators  to  Join  in 
the  discussion  of  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  the  vote  will  not  occur  then 
before  2:50  pjn. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
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NA'nONAL  TELECOMMUNICA- 

TIONS AND  INFORMATION  AD- 
MINISTRA'ndN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  Calendar  No.  573,  S.  2181,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (8.  3181)  relating  to  the  National 
Telecommunications  and  Information  Ad- 
ministration, and  for  other  purpows. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  line  1,  strike  "Telecommunica- 
tions", and  insert  "Telecommunication"; 

On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  "European",  and 
insert  "for  Economic":  and 

On  page  3,  line  6,  strike  "Economic  and 
Social  (^uncU"  and  Insert  "Educational;. 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  organization". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  3181 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repreaentative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for  the  ad- 
minlBtration  of  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration 
$13,417,000,  tosether  with  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  increases  resulting  from  ad- 
justments In  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other 
employee  benefits  required  by  law,  and 
other  nondiscretionary  costs,  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

8k.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  effective 
represenUtlon  of  United  States  poUcy, 
when  selecting  delegations  to  conferences 
Involving  international  telecommunications 
matters,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  where 
appropriate,  select— 

(1)  representatives  of  affected  agencies  of 
the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  upon 
recommendation  by  any  such  agency;  and 

(3)  representatives  from  the  private 
sector. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  sections  303,  303. 
305,  307.  and  309  of  UUe  18,  United  States 
Code,  shall  not  apply  to  representaUves 
from  the  private  sector  on  a  delegation  of 
the  United  States  to  an  international  tele- 
communicaUons  conference  or  meeting  who 
are  spedflcally  designated  to  represent  the 
Interests  of  the  United  States  at  such  con- 
ference or  meeting,  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular matter. 

(c)  All  such  representatives  shall  maintain 
on  file  with  the  Department  of  State  any  fi- 
nancial disclosure  report  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  spvdal  Government  employees. 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  secUon,  inter- 
naUonal  telecmnmunlcaUons  conferences 
and  meetings  Involving  IntemaUonal  tele- 
communlcaUons  matters  shall  Include  con- 
ferences and  meetlngi  of  the  IntemaUonal 
TeleconummlcaUon  Union  (ITU),  the  Inter- 
naUonal  ConsultaUve  Committees  for  Radio 
and  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  (CCIR 
and  CCITT),  the  OrganlsaUon  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  the 
United  Nations  EducaUonal.  SdenUflc,  and 
Cultural  OrganizaUon  (UNESCO),  the 
IntemaUonal  Telecommunicattons  Satellite 
OrganizaUon  (IMTESjBAT),  and  the  Inter- 
naUonal  Maritime  Satellite  Organintion 
(INMARSAT). 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  Presidait.  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendmmts  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments  en  bloc. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to  en  bloc. 


VT 


no.  loiT 


(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  study  of  the 

long-range  telfrommnnifatlnns  and  infor- 

maUon  goals  with  the  United  States) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 

an  amendment  to  the  desk  in  behalf  of 

the  Senator  from  New  Mezioo  (Mr. 

ScHMiTT)  and  ask  for  its  immediate 

consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  started. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stsmn) 
on  behalf  of  Mr.  Schmxtt  proposes  an  un- 
prlnted  amendment  numbered  1017. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  betweoi  lines  3  and  4,  Insert 
the  following  new  secUon: 

Sk.  3.  The  National  Telecommunications 
and  Information  Administration  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  long 
range  telecommunications  and  infonnation 
goals  of  the  United  States,  the  specific  tele- 
communications and  Infonnation  policies 
will  ensure  that  the  United  States  adiieves 
them.  The  Administration  shall  farther  con- 
duct a  review  of  the  structures,  prooedurea, 
and  mechanisms  which  are  utiUaed  by  the 
United  States  to  develop  telecommunica- 
tions and  information  policy. 

On  page  3.  line  4,  strike  "Sac.  3."  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sac  3." 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently, the  Congressional  Office  of 
Technology  (OTA)  completed  a  study 
done  at  the  request  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science  and 
Transportation.  ■HPwrrring  the  impact 
of  the  final  acts  agreed  to  at  the  1979 
World  Administrative  Radio  Confer- 
ence and  evaluating  U.S.  pr^Mrations 
for  international  telecommunications 
conferences. 

An  important  part  of  the  OTA  study 
was  its  discussion  of  alternative  UJ3. 
strategies  for  dealing  with  Internation- 
al specmui  issues.  These  alternatives 
should  be  submitted  to  careful  and 
thorough  analysis.  The  one  option 
that  I  found  particularly  promising 
was  the  proposal  that  the  United 
States  and  other  developed  countries 
enter  into  a  Joint  venture  with  devel- 
oping coimtrles  to  construct,  launch 
and  operate  a  common  satellite  system 
to  meet  their  needs  for  domestic  tele- 
communications  and  broadcast  serv- 

Back  in  1978,  I  proposed  that  we 
thoroughly  explore  this  strategy,  but 
my  proposal  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Unf ortu- 
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nately,  if  we  leave  It  to  our  existing  ad 
hoc  approach  for  developing  n.S. 
international  telecommunications 

policy,  I  doubt  that  it.  or  any  other 
long-range  strategy,  will  be  given  seri- 
ous consideration.  Although  I  have 
hopes  that  the  Cabinet  Council  on 
Commerce  and  Trade  will  agree  on  a 
well-structured  long-range  strategy. 
failure  to  resolve  interdepartmental 
differences  wiU  not  deter  congression- 
al efforts  to  strengthen  the  U.S.  pos- 
ture on  international  forums. 

The  NTIA  authorization  bill.  S. 
2181.  reported  out  of  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  contains  a  provi- 
aion.  which  I  originated,  exempting 
private  sector  representatives  from  the 
conflict  of  interest  provisions  of  the 
United  States  Code.  This  is  one  way  to 
attract  private  sector  assistance.  In  ad- 
dition, today  I  propose  an  amendment 
to  that  bill,  directing  NTIA.  in  con- 
junction with  other  interested  agen- 
cies, to  conduct  an  indepth  analysis  of 
the  strategic  options  proposed  in  the 
OTA  report.  This  will  insure  that  the 
executive  branch  does  not  continue  to 
ignore  the  necessity  for  comprehen- 
sive planning  that  will  protect  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  radio  spec^nun 
and  the  orbital  slots  necessary  for  sat- 
ellite communications. 

Mr.  President,  you  can  be  assured 
that  Congress  will  not  sit  idly  by  while 
the  executive  branch  continues  to  fail 
to  grasp  the  importance  of  these  issues 
to  the  future  of  this  country.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  pro- 
posed on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

The  amendment  (X7P  No.  1017)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

BIT.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2181).  as  amended,  was 
passed,  as  follows: 

a  3181 

AN  ACT  Relating  to  the  National  Telecom- 
monlcatlona  and  Information  Administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purpose* 
Be  it  etiaeted  by  the  SeruUe  and  Hotue  of 

RepretentoHve*   of  the    United   Statu   of 


America  in  Cdngreaa  auembled,  That  there 
is  authorized  tp  be  appropriated  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  National  Telecommuni- 
cations and  Information  Administration 
$12,417,000,  together  with  such  sums  as  may 
be  necessary  for  increases  resulting  from  ad- 
justments in  salary,  pay,  retirement,  other 
employee  benefits  required  by  law,  and 
other  nondlscr^tionary  costs,  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Sxc.  2.  The  National  Telecommunications 
and  Informatien  Administration  shall  con- 
duct a  comprehensive  study  of  the  long 
range  telecomaiunications  and  information 
goals  of  the  Uaited  States,  the  specific  tele- 
communications and  information  policies 
necessary  to  promote  those  goals  and  the 
strategies  that'  will  ensure  that  the  United 
States  achieves  them.  The  Administration 
shall  further  conduct  a  review  of  the  struc- 
tures, procedures,  and  mechanisms  which 
are  utilized  by  the  United  States  to  develop 
telecommunications  and  information  policy. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  In  order  to  ensure  the  effective 
representation  of  United  States  policy, 
when  selecting  delegations  to  conferences 
involving  interfiational  telecommunications 
matters,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall,  where 
appropriate,  select— 

(1)  representatives  of  affected  agencies  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  upon 
by  any  such  agency;  and 
tlves     from     the     private 


recommendatli 
(2)    represe: 

sector, 
(b)  The  pro' 

205,  207,  and 

Code,   shall   n( 


dons  of  sections  202,  203, 
19  of  title  18,  United  SUtes 
)t  apply  to  representatives 
from  the  privajte  sector  on  a  delegation  of 
the  United  States  to  an  international  tele- 
communlcationfe  conference  or  meeting  who 
are  specifically  designated  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  United  States  at  such  con-, 
ference  or  meeting,  with  respect  to  a  par- 
ticular matter,  i 

(c)  All  such  representatives  shall  maintain 
on  file  with  the  Department  of  State  any  fi- 
nancial disclosfre  report  which  may  be  re- 
quired for  speckil  Government  employees. 

(d)  For  the  lairpose  of  this  section,  inter- 
national teleopmmunications  conferences 
and  meetings  involving  international  tele- 
communications matters  shall  include  con- 
ferences and  meetings  of  the  International 
Telecommunication  Union  (ITU),  the  Inter- 
national Consultative  Committees  for  Radio 
and  for  Telegraph  and  Telephone  (CCIR 
and  CCITT),  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  (OECD).  the 
United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
Cultural  Or^nlzation  (UNESCO),  the 
International  Telecommunications  Satellite 
Organization  (INTELSAT),  and  the  Inter- 
national Maritime  Satellite  Organization 
(INMARSAT) 

Mr.  STEVBNS.  Mr  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROB^T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table.  I 

The  motioii  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Tip: 


CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  c<  nsent  that  Calendar  Nos. 
589.  813.  631,  642.  647.  653.  655.  and 
659  be  considered  en  bloc,  passed  en 
bloc,  and  afl  amendments  thereto 
adopted. 


June  9,  1982 

OFFICER.     Is 
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The     PRESIDING 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  t.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  tne  right  to  object.  I 
apologize  to  the  distinguished  Senator. 
WiU  he  go  Just  a  little  more  slowly? 
[Calendar  589. 

Five  eight 


C.   BYRD.   Six   one 


Mr.  STEVENS. 

Mr.  ROBERT  <;.  BYRD. 
nine— all  right, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Calendar  613 

Mr.    ROBERT 
three— all  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Calendar  Order  637. 

Mr.  ROBERT  CL  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  [Calendar  Order  642. 
647. 

Mr.  ROBERT  Cj.  BYRD.  All  right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Calendar  Order  653. 

Mr.  ROBERT  d.  BYRD.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  {Calendar  Order  655. 
BYRD.  Yes. 
id  Calendar  Order 


Mr.  ROBERT  ( 

Mr.  STEVENS. 
659. 

Mr.  ROBERT 
dent.  I  have  no 
of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  ia  so  ordered. 


BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
sjection  on  this  side 


PROGRAMS 
RESERVATION^ 


ON  MIIJTARY 
AUTHORIZATION 


The  Senate  piixseeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  195  I)  authori^ng  appro- 
priations to  cany  out  conservation 
programs  on  military  reservations  and 
public  lands  during  fiscal  years  1982. 
1983.  and  1984.  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  I  Environment  and 
Public  Works  with  amendments,  as 
follows:  j 

On  page  2.  strike  line  17.  through 
and  including  line  20.  and  insert  the 
following: 


(1)  by  striking  out 
1979.  September  30, 
1981."  each  place  It 
(b)  and  (c)  and  Iniiertlng 
"1983,  1984.  and  1981 


'ending  September  30, 

L980,  and  September  30, 

appears  in  subsections 

In  lieu  thereof 

and 


strike 


lini 


On  page  3. 
and  including 
following: 

(1)  by  striking  out 
1979,  September  30, 
1981,"  each  place  it| 
(a)  and  (b)  and 
"1983,  1984,  and  1981  i 


line  21,  through 
24,  and  insert  the 


'ending  September  30, 

1980,  and  September  30, 

appears  in  subsections 

in^rtlng  In  lieu  thereof 

and 


On  page  4,  aft^  line  23,  insert  the 
following: 

Sec.  6.  Section  12  «f  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe 
ConservaUon  Act  of  1980  (16  U.S.C.  2911)  is 
amended—  I 

(1)  by  striking  out  K  out  of  fimds  available 
for  the  admlnlstratien  of  this  Act"  immedi- 
ately after  "shall  co4duct";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  expiration  of  the 
thirty-month  period  following  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31, 1984,". 

Sec.  7.  Section  7(id)  of  the  Anadromous 
Fish  ConservaUon  Act  of  1965  (16  U.8.C. 
757g(d))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"11,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30, 1980,  notjto  exceed  $1,760,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1981, 


and  not  to  exceed  $2,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982."  immedi- 
ately after  "this  section  not  to  exceed"  and 
Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$2,000,000  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1982,  and 
ending  September  30, 1984.". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

An  Act  authorizing  appropriations  to 
carry  out  conservation  programs  on  military 
reservations  and  public  lands  during  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


BICENTENNIAL  OF  THAILAND 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  98)  expressing  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress on  the  occasion  of  Thailand's  bi- 
centennial. 

Mr.  PERCY.  As  I  said  on  the  floor  at 
the  time  I  introduced  this  resolution 
commemorating  the  bicentennial  of 
Thailand,  I  was  privileged  to  serve  at 
the  head  of  the  U.S.  delegation  attend- 
ing the  ceremonies  in  Bangkok  during 
the  Easter  recess.  This  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  observe  at  firsthand 
the  unique  character  of  our  warm  and 
cordial  relationship  with  the  Thai  and 
their  leaders.  Four  generations  of  Thai 
and  American  children  have  studied 
together  in  their  universities  and  ours. 
Their  sons  and  daughters  and  ours 
fought  side  by  side  in  the  conflicts  in 
Korea  and  Vietnam,  as  testimonial  to 
their,  as  well  as  oiu*.  devotion  to  peace 
and  freedom.  Indeed,  we  are  allied 
with  the  Thai  through  the  Manila 
Pact  which  they  and  we  view  as  among 
our  most  solemn  international  obliga- 
tions. We  have  witnessed  the  great 
compassion  of  the  Thai  people  as  they 
have  generously  and  seUlessly  provid- 
ed their  country  as  a  haven  of  first 
asylum  for  the  thousands  who  have 
fled  the  tragedy  of  Indochina.  We 
have  observed  the  bravery,  fortitude, 
and  steadfastness  of  the  Thai  as  they 
have  confronted  the  Communist 
menace  along  their  borders— Thailand 
is  indeed  a  frontline  state  and  the  key 
to  stability  in  Southeast  Asia. 

It  is.  therefore,  both  fitting  and 
proper  that  the  American  people, 
through  their  elected  representatives 
in  Congress,  express  to  the  Thai 
people  the  great  affection  and  respect 
in  which  we  hold  the  Thai  and  their 
wise  and  benevolent  sovereigns,  their 
Majesties  the  King  and  Queen,  on  the 
occasion  of  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  Chakri  dynasty.  The  Committe  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  carefully  con- 
sidered this  resolution  now  imder  con- 
sideration and  I  Join  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  committee 
in  recommending  that  you  vote  for  its 
passage. 


The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  are  as  follows: 
S.  Com.  Res.  98 

Whereas  1982  marks  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Thailand's  Illustrious  Chakri 
Dynasty  and  the  designation  of  Bangkok  as 
the  capital  city  of  Thailand; 

Whereas  this  year  has  been  designated  in 
Thailand  as  the  official  year  of  celebration 
of  the  two  hundred  year  historical  era  of 
the  Chakri  Dynasty,  the  "Rattanakosin"  Bi- 
centennial: 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  friendly  relations  and  dose  coopera- 
tion with  Thailand,  predating  even  the  sign- 
ing of  the  Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce 
in  the  year  1833,  the  first  United  States 
treaty  signed  with  an  Asian  nation;  and 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  and  Thailand 
share  common  goals  of  preserving  national 
Independence  and  individual  freedom  and  of 
improving  the  lives  of  our  respective  peo- 
ples: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativea  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  extends  to  the  Thai  natloaand  all  of 
its  people  warmest  congratulations  and  best 
wishes  during  this  festive  year  of  celebra- 
tion of  the  Rattanakosin  Bicentennial. 

Mr.  STBTVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMINISTRATION  AU- 
THORIZATION 

The  bill  (S.  2604)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program 
management,  and  for  other  purposes, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

8.2604 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
is  hereby  authorized  to  be  v>proprlated  to 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration to  become  available  October  1, 
1982: 

(a)  For  "Research  and  development",  for 
the  following  programs: 

(1)  Space  Shuttle,  $1,808,000,000; 

(2)  Space  flight  operaUons,  $1,448,000,000; 

(3)  Expendable  launch  vehicles, 
$42,800,000; 

(4)  Physics  and  astronomy,  $491,700,000: 

(5)  Planetary  exploraUon.  $194,600,000; 

(6)  Life  sciences,  $55,700,000; 

(7)  Space  a^ipUcatlons,  $336,300,000,  in- 
cluding $39,900,000  for  communications  and 
information  systems; 

(8)  Technology  utilization.  $9,000,000; 

(9)  Aeronautical  research  and  technology. 
$296,000,000,  including  $182,000,000  for  re- 
search and  technology  base  and 
$114,000,000  for  systems  technology  pro- 
grams; 


(10)  Bpmoe  research  and  technology. 
$133,000,000;  and 

(11)  Tracking  and  data  acQUisltion. 
$508,900,000. 

(b)  For  "Construction  of  facilities",  in- 
cluding land  acquisiUon.  $110,000,000  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  Construction  of  data  analysis  facility. 
Hugh  L.  Dryden  Flight  Research  Facility. 
$4,500,000; 

(2)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of 
utility  systems,  Goddard  Space  f^ht 
Center.  $2,840,000; 

(3)  Modifications  to  the  4-  by  7-meter  low 
speed  tunnel.  Langley  Research  Coiter. 
$7,200,000; 

(4)  Modifications  to  upgrade  the  transonic 
dynamics  tunnel.  Langley  Research  Center. 
$9,000,000; 

(5)  Modification  of  rocket  engine  test  fa- 
cility for  altitude  testing.  Lewis  Research 
Center.  $905,000: 

(6)  Modification  to  450  poimda  per  square 
inch  air  system  in  engine  research  building, 
Lewis  Research  Center.  $2,920,000; 

(7)  RehabUlUtlon  of  airfield.  WaUops 
Flight  Center,  $2,150,000; 

(8)  Space  Shuttle  facilities  at  various  loca- 
tions as  follows: 

(A)  Modifications  to  soUd  rocket  booster 
refurbishment  and  subassembly  facilities, 
John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Center,  $1,700,000; 

(B)  Modification  of  manufacturing  and 
final  assembly  facilities  for  external  tanks. 
Mlchoud  Assembly  Facility,  $17,845,000; 

(C)  Minor  shuttle-unique  projects,  various 
locations.  $1,860,000; 

(9)  Space  Shuttle  payload  facility:  Reha- 
bilitation and  modification  for  payload 
ground  support  operations.  John  F.  Kenne- 
dy Space  Center,  $1,740,000; 

(10)  Repair  of  fadlities  at  various  loca- 
tions, not  in  excess  of  $500,000  per  project. 
$15,000,000; 

(11)  Rehabilitation  and  modification  of  fa- 
cilities at  various  locations,  not  in  excess  of 
$500,000  per  project.  $20,000,000; 

(12)  Minor  construction  of  new  facilities 
and  additions  to  existing  facilities  at  various 
locations,  not  in  excess  of  $250,000  per 
project,  $4,000,000;  and 

(13)  Facility  planning  and  design  not  oth- 
erwise provided  for,  $8,250,000. 

(c)  For  "Research  and  program  manage- 
ment". $1,178,900,000,  and  such  additional 
or  supplemental  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  Increases  in  salary,  pay,  retirement, 
or  other  employee  benefits  authorised  by 
law. 

(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (g).  appropriations  hereby  author- 
ized for  "Research  and  development"  may 
be  used  (1)  for  any  items  of  a  capital  nature 
(other  than  acquisition  of  land)  which  may 
be  required  at  locations  other  than  Installa- 
tions of  the  administration  for  the  perform- 
ance of  research  and  development  contracts, 
and  (2)  for  grants  to  nonprofit  instltutloDS 
of  higher  education,  or  to  nonprofit  organi- 
zations whose  primary  purpose  is  the  con- 
duct of  scientific  research,  for  purchase  or 
construction  of  additional  research  facili- 
ties; and  tiUe  to  such  fadllUes  aball  be 
vested  In  the  United  States  unless  the  Ad- 
ministrator determines  that  the  national 
program  of  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
will  best  be  served  by  vesting  title  in  any 
such  grantee  institution  or  organisation. 
Each  such  grant  shall  be  made  tinder  such 
conditions  as  the  Adminiatimtor  shall  deto'- 
mine  to  be  required  to  insure  that  the 
United  States  will  receive  therefrtun  benefit 
adequate  to  justify  the  making  of  that 
grant.  None  of  the  funds  apprtvriated  for 
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"RflMUch  and  development"  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  in  accordance  with 
this  subaection  for  the  construction  of  any 
major  facility,  the  estimated  cost  of  which, 
ineludlnc  collateral  equipment,  exceeds 
$2SO,000,  unless  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  has  notified  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  of  the  nature,  location,  and  estimat- 
ed cost  of  such  facility. 

(e)  When  so  specified  and  to  the  extent 
provided  in  an  appropriation  act,  (1)  any 
amount  appropriated  for  "Research  and  de- 
velopment" or  for  "Construction  of  facili- 
ties" may  remain  available  without  fiscal 
year  limitation,  and  (2)  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  facilities,  and  support  services 
contracts  may  be  entered  into  under  the 
"Research  and  program  management"  ap- 
propriation for  periods  not  in  excess  of  12 
months  beginning  at  any  time  during  the 
fiscal  year. 

(f)  Appropriations  made  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (c)  may  be  used,  but  not  to  exceed 
$28,000,  for  scientific  consultations  or  ex- 
traordinary expenses  upon  the  approval  or 
authority  of  the  Administrator  and  his  de- 
termination shall  be  final  and  conclusive 
upon  the  accounting  officers  of  the  Oovem- 
ment. 

(g)  Of  the  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
aubaectlons  (a)  and  (c),  not  in  excess  of 
$75,000  for  each  project,  including  collateral 
equipment,  may  be  used  for  construction  of 
new  facilities  and  additions  to  existing  fa- 
cilities, and  for  repair,  rehabilitation,  or 
modiflcation  of  facilities:  Provided,  That,  of 
the  fimds  appropriated  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (a),  not  In  excess  of  |2S0,000  for  each 
project,  including  collateral  equipment,  may 
be  used  for  any  of  the  foregoing  for  unfore- 
seen programmatic  needs. 

Sk.  X  Authorisation  is  hereby  granted 
whereby  any  of  the  amounts  prescribed  In 
paragraphs  (1)  through  (12),  inclusive,  of 
sectloi  Kb)— 

(1)  in  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator 
or  his  designee,  may  be  varied  upward  10 
percent,  or 

(2)  following  a  report  by  the  Administra- 
tor or  his  designee  to  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation  of  the 
Senate  on  the  circumstances  of  such  action, 
may  be  varied  upward  26  percent, 

to  meet  unusual  cost  variations,  but  the 
total  cost  of  all  work  authorized  under  such 
paragraphs  shaU  not  exceed  the  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  in  such  paragraphs. 

8k.  3.  Not  to  exceed  Vt  of  1  percent  of  the 
fundi  appropriated  pursuant  to  section  1(a) 
hereof  may  be  transferred  to  and  merged 
with  the  "Construction  of  facilities"  appro- 
priation, and.  when  so  transferred,  together 
with  $10,000,000  of  the  funds  appropriated 
punuant  to  section  Kb)  hereof  (other  than 
funds  appropriated  punuant  to  paragraph 
(IS)  of  such  section)  shall  be  available  for 
expoMUture  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  at  any 
location  (including  locations  specified  in  aec- 
Uon  Kb)),  if  (1)  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines such  action  to  be  necessary  because 
of  chances  in  the  national  program  of  aero- 
nautical and  space  activities  or  new  scientif- 
ic <u  englneeiing  developments,  and  (2)  he 
determines  that  deferral  of  such  action 
unto  the  enactment  of  the  next  authoriza- 
tion act  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  in- 


terest of  the  Nation  In  aeronautical  and 
space  activities.  The  funds  so  made  available 
may  be  expekided  to  acquire,  construct,  con- 
vert, rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
temporary  public  works.  Including  land  ac- 
quisition, site  preparation,  appurtenances, 
utilities,  and  equipment.  No  portion  of  such 
sums  may  be  obligated  for  expenditure  or 
expended  to  construct,  expand,  or  modify 
laboratories  and  other  installations  unless 
(A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed  after  the 
Administrator  or  his  designee  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  ^>eaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  to  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  of  the  Senate  a 
written  repot  containing  a  full  and  com- 
plete statement  concerning  <  1 )  the  nature  of 
such  construction,  expansion,  or  modifica- 
tion, (2)  the  cost  thereof  Including  the  CQst 
of  any  real  aBtate  action  pertaining  thereto. 
and  (3)  the  reason  why  such  construction, 
expansion,  or  modification  Is  necessary  in 
the  national  Interest,  or  (B)  each  such  com- 
mittee before  the  expiration  of  such  period 
has  transmitted  to  the  Administrator  writ- 
ten notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee 
has  no  objection  to  the  proposed  action.  In 
calculating  the  30  day  period  referred  to  in 
the  preceding  sentence,  any  days  on  which 
either  House  is  not  in  session  because  of  an 
adjournment  sine  die  or  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  total 
period  extent  beyond  SO  days. 

Sec.  4.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  this  /let— 

(1)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  delet- 
ed by  the  (ingress  from  requests  as  origi- 
nally made  tp  either  the  House  Committee 
on  Science  And  Teclinology  or  the  Senate 
Committee  k>n  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

(2)  no  amount  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  ma^  be  used  for  any  program  in 
excess  of  tije  amount  actually  authorized 
for  that  particular  program  by  sections  ICa) 
and  1(c),  andl 

(3)  no  amttunt  appropriated  pursuant  to 
this  Act  may  be  used  for  any  program  which 
has  not  been  requested  of  either  such  com- 
mittee. 

unless  (A)  a  period  of  30  days  has  passed 
after  the  raceipt  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  President 
of  the  Senate  and  each  such  committee  of 
notice  given  by  the  Administrator  or  his 
designee  containing  a  full  and  complete 
statement  of  the  action  proposed  to  be 
taken  and  fthe  facts  and  circumstances 
relied  upon] in  support  of  such  proposed 
action,  or  (3)  each  such  committee  before 
the  expiratloi  of  such  period  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  such  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action.  In  calculat- 
ing the  30  day  period  referred  to  in  the  pre- 
ceding sentence,  any  days  on  which  either 
House  Is  not  in  session  because  of  an  ad- 
journment sine  die  or  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  shall  be 
excluded,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  total 
period  extend  beyond  60  days. 

Sac.  5.  (a)  Kotwlthstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  or  any  interagency  agreement, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transfer  to 
the  Admlnislkator  such  siuns  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  pay^the  full  costs  of  placing  De- 
partment of  I>ef ense  payloads  into  orbit  by 
means  of  the  Space  Shuttle.  Such  transfer 
of  funds  shall  be  completed  no  later  than  12 
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months  prior  to  the  scheduled  launch  date 
of  each  payload  li)  question. 

(b)  Any  transfer  of  funds  pursuant  to  this 
section  shall  cover  both  direct  and  indirect 
costs  of  all  launch  services  and  flight  serv- 
ices associated  with  placing  the  payload  in 
orbit  Including,  but  not  limited  to,  materials 
and  services,  launch  operations,  and  flight 
operations.  In  the  event  of  a  multipurpose 
mission  involving  both  defense  and  nonde- 
fense  activities,  the  total  cost  of  the  mission 
shall  be  allocated  on  an  equitable  basis.  In 
calculating  costs  under  this  section,  the  Ad- 
ministrator may  Ipclude  a  credit  for  the  fair 
value  of  Space  Shuttle  launch  operations 
performed  (or  sclaeduled  to  be  performed  in 
the  succeeding  12  months)  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  benefit  of  the  Na- 
tional AeronautiOB  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. I 

(c)  This  section  khall  apply  to  any  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  foayloads  placed  into  orbit 
by  means  of  the  Space  Shuttle  on  or  after 
October  1,  1983. 

Sac.  6.  It  is  the  tense  of  the  Congress  that 
it  is  in  the  national  interest  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  geographical  distribution 
of  Federal  researeh  funds  whenever  feasi- 
ble, and  that  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adminlstraiion  should  explore  ways 
and  means  of  distributing  its  research  and 
development  fundfe  whenever  feasible. 

Sk.  7.  This  Act^  may  be  cited  as  the  "Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1983". 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Th^  Director  of  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  shall 
ensure  that  all  obligations  and  responsibil- 
ities imposed  by  the  Federal  Fire  Preven- 
tion and  Control  Act  of  1974  are  performed 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  including  activities 
of  the  United  States  Fire  Administration 
and  the  United  States  Fire  Academy. 

(b)  The  Director  shall  reserve  not  less 
than  $20,000,000  of  ftmds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  functions  of  FEMA  as  desig- 
nated in  Reorgaigzation  Plan  Numl>ered  3 
of  1978  to  condUct  the  operations  of  the 
United  States  ^e  Administration,  the 
United  States  Fire  Academy,  and  such  other 
fiuictions  and  responsibilities  as  are  vested 
in  the  Director  pursuant  to  the  Federal  Fire 
Prevention  and  Cqntrol  Act  of  1974. 

(Later  the  following  (xxurred.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  PresMent,  I  ask 
unanimous  (xinfent  that  the  previous 
action  taken  to4ay  on  Calendar  Order 
No.  637,  S.  2604.  be  vitiated,  and  I  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESI])INO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection'  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2604)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search, and  progiiam  management  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIOING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  ito  the  Immediate  con- 
sideration of  th«  bill? 

There  being  np  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVEN3.  Are  we  back  to  third 
reading  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Third 
reading. 


Bir.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuiimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
merce Committee  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  H.R.  5890, 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection, 
the  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  5890)  an  act  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  strike  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  H.R.  5890  and  Insert  the  lan- 
guage of  S.  2604.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  tmd  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  5890)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar 
Order  No.  637.  S.  2604,  be  indefinitely 
postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


APPALACHIAN  TRANSITION 
ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1982 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2144)  to  extend  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  to 
provide  transitional  assistance  to  the 
Appalachian  region,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  11,  strike  "two  year 
period",  and  insert  "fiscal  year"; 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  "1984,",  and 
insert  "1983,"; 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  "$5,800,000",  and 
Insert  "$2,900,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  12,  strike  "$900,000",  and 
insert  "$450,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  IS,  beginning  with  "for 
the",  strike  through  and  including  line  22: 

On  page  3,  line  25,  strike  "  '1987' ",  and 
Insert "  '1983' "; 

On  page  4,  after  line  2,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  "three  thousand  and 
twenty-five  miles"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "two  thousand  three  hundred  fifty- 


one  miles"  and  by  striking  "one  thousand 
four  hundred  miles"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nine  hundred  thirty-five  miles". 

On  page  4,  line  9,  strike  "(1)"  and  insert 
"(2)" 

On  page  4,  line  12,  strike  "  $215,000,000 ", 
and  insert "  -$100,000,000"; 

On  page  4,  strike  line  13.  through  and  in- 
cluding line  18,  and  insert  the  following: 

Provided,  that  funds  authorized  for  fiscal 
year  1983  shall  only  be  available  for  obliga- 
tion on  projects  which  have  not  proceeded 
past  engineering  and  design  approval  prior 
to  September  30,  1982. 

On  page  4.  line  22,  strike  "(2)",  and  insert 
"(3)": 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  "1987'",  and 
insert  "1983"'; 

On  page  5,  line  9,  strike  "October  1,",  and 
insert  "September  30,"; 

On  page  6,  line  2,  strike  "October  1,",  and 
insert  "September  30,"; 

On  page  6.  line  3,  beginning  with  "the  Ap- 
palachian", strike  through  and  including 
"Assistance"  on  line  4,  and  insert  "this"; 

On  page  7,  line  19,  strike  "Transition  As- 
sistance Act",  and  insert  "Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  Amendments  of  1982"; 

On  page  7,  line  20.  strike  "October  1,",  and 
insert  "September  30,"; 

On  page  8.  begiiming  on  line  3,  strike 
"Transition  Assistance  Act",  and  insert  "Re- 
gional Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1982"; 

On  page  8,  line  19.  begiiming  with 
"$166,000,000",  strike  through  and  including 
line  22.  and  insert  the  following: 
"$50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,"  and 

On  page  0,  line  1,  strike  "1987*.",  and 
insert  "1983'.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Contrreas  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Appalachian  Tran- 
sition Assistance  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  The  sixth  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "The  public  in- 
vestments made  in  the  region  under  this  Act 
shall  be  concentrated  in  areas  where  there 
is  a  significant  potential  for  future  growth 
and  where  the  expected  return  on  public 
dollars  Invested  will  l>e  the  greatest,  in  se- 
verely distressed  and  underdeveloped  coun- 
ties lacldng  resources  for  basic  services,  and 
m  areas  without  access  to  sufficient  health 
services." 

(2)  Section  2  is  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Congress  finds  that  substantial 
progress  has  been  made  toward  the  achieve- 
ment of  the  purposes  of  the  Act  but  that 
there  are  still  significant  deficiencies  to  be 
remedied  in  order  to  bring  the  region  closer 
to  a  fair  share  in  the  Nation's  prosperity. 
The  Congress  also  recognizes,  however,  that 
considerations  of  the  national  economy, 
consequent  limits  on  Federal  resources  and 
competing  national  Interests  require  an  as- 
sumption of  greater  responsibilities  by  the 
States.  It  is,  therefore,  also  the  piupose  of 
this  Act  to  provide  for  an  orderly  transition 
from  the  special  assistance  of  this  Act  and 
other  Federal  programs  to  increase  State, 
local  and  private  investment  in  regional  de- 
velopment and  to  provide  assistance  to 
narrow  certain  critical  remaining  gaps  and 
assure  that  maximum  advantage  is  derived 
from  investments  already  made  under  the 
Appalachian  program  in  the  region.". 


Sk.  3.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  105  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "To 
carry  out  this  section  there  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  to  the  Commis- 
sion, to  be  available  untU  exi>ended,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1983.  not 
to  exceed  $2,900,000  (of  which  not  to  exceed 
$450,000  shall  be  available  for  expenses  of 
the  Federal  Cochairman,  his  alternate  and 
his  staff).". 

Sec.  4.  Paragraph  (7)  of  section  106  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "1982"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "1983". 

Sac.  5.  Section  201  of  the  App«iUchian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  "three  thousand  and 
twenty-five  miles"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "two  thousand  three  hundred  fifty- 
one  miles"  and  by  striking  "one  thousand 
four  hundred  miles"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "nine  hundred  thirty-five  miles". 

(2)  Subsection  (g)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon  and  the  following:  "$100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1983;  Provided,  that  funds  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  year  1983  shall  only  be 
available  for  obligation  on  projects  which 
have  not  proceeded  past  engineering  and 
design  approval  prior  to  September  30,  1982. 

(3)  Subaection  (h)(1)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "70  per  centum" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "80  per 
centum"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "Projects  ap- 
proved after  March  31.  1979.  may  be  adjust- 
ed to  receive  a  Federal  share  not  greater 
than  80  per  centum.". 

Skc.  6.  Subaection  (c)  of  section  214  of  the 
Appalachian  Regional  Development  Act  of 
1965  is  amended  in  the  first  sentence  by 
striking  "December  31,  1980"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

Sk.  7.  Title  n  of  the  Appalachian  Region- 
al Development  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  section: 

"Sk.  215.  After  September  30.  1082.  the 
Commission  is  authorized,  subject  to  section 
224  and  other  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  make 
grants  to  States  and  public  and  nonprofit 
entities  for  projects  which  will  assist  In  the 
creation  or  retention  of  permanent  private 
sector  jobs,  the  upgrading  of  the  region's 
manpower,  or  the  attraction  of  private  in- 
vesUnent;  or  will  provide  special  assistance 
to  severely  distressed  and  underdeveloped 
counties  which  lack  financial  resources  for 
improving  basic  services;  or  wUl  assist  in 
achieving  the  goals  of  providing  reaaooable 
access  to  primary  health  care  for  every  resi- 
dent of  the  region,  providing  adequate 
health  manpower,  or  reducing  infant  mor- 
taUty.". 

Sk.  8.  Section  224  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

"(d)  Except  for  development  highways 
under  section  201  and  for  local  development 
district  support,  research  and  technical  as- 
sistance imder  section  302.  no  project  ihall 
be  improved  after  September  30.  1982,  for 
assistance  under  this  Act  unless  the  Com- 
mission determines  such  project— 

"(i)  is  necessary  for  a  related  private 
sector  commitment  which  aasures  the  direct 
creation  or  retention  of  jobs  In  the  regicm. 
or  which  aasures  a  spedfic  private  invest- 
ment that  will  meet  a  high  priority  objec- 
tive substantially  enhancing  the  economic 
development  potential  of  an  area;. 
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"<U)  wUl  upgrade  manpower  for  jobs  in 
the  region  through  training  relevant  to  the 
currait  regional  Job  marlKet: 

"<ill)  is  for  the  planning,  deaign  and  engi- 
neering, construction,  renovation,  necessary 
site  or  facilities  acquisition,  equipment  or 
startup  operations  assistance  to  assure 
proper  Installation,  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  facility  to  provide  safe  drinking 
water,  affordable  waste  disposal  or  other 
similar  basic  service,  in  a  county  designated 
by  the  Commission  as  severely  distressed  or 
underdeveloped  on  the  basis  of  such  factors 
as  per  capita  income,  unemplosrment.  per- 
centage of  population  below  the  national 
poverty  level,  and  infant  mortality;  or 

"(iv)  Is  for  organiaational  costs,  renova- 
tion, equipment,  planning  and  management 
technical  assistance,  startup,  and  not  to 
exceed  one  year  of  operations  (and,  in  the 
case  of  primary  care  projects,  for  construc- 
tion. Including  engineertaig.  design,  site  or 
faculty  acquisition)  necessary  for  the  provi- 
sion of  primary  health  care.  Infant  mortali- 
ty reduction,  or  recruitment  of  health  man- 
power in  an  area  determined  by  the  Com- 
mission to  lack  adequate  primary  health 
care  resources,  to  have  an  unusually  high 
rate  of  Infant  mortality  (considering  aver- 
age Infant  mortality  rate  for  the  three-year 
period  1977  through  1979  in  comparison 
with  ISO  per  centum  of  the  national  average 
rate  and  other  factors)  or  in  a  county  with  a 
health  manpower  shortage  area  designated 
by  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  grants  under  this  Act  with  funds 
authorised  imder  the  Appalachian  Regional 
Development  Act  Amendments  of  1982  shall 
not,  after  September  30, 1982,  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  the  costs  of  any  project  approved 
under  this  Act  (except  projects  under  sec- 
tion 201),  but  such  grants  may  increase  the 
Federal  contribution  to  any  project,  not- 
withstanding limitations  in  other  Federal 
laws,  to  such  percentage  as  the  Commission 
determines  within  limitations  in  this  Act. 

"(f)  No  funds  authorised  under  the  Appa- 
lachian Regional  Development  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982  shall  be  approved  under  this 
Act  for  projects  (1)  in  connection  with  li- 
braries, oiltural  centers,  or  recreation  facili- 
ties; (2)  for  the  construction  of  schools,  hos- 
pitals, or  government  office  buildings;  (3) 
for  community  centers  or  social  services  f a- 
dlitiea  (except  as  provided  in  subsection  (d) 
(Ui)  and  (iv)  of  this  section);  or  (4)  for  oper- 
ations, except  costs  for  startup  and  first 
year  of  operations.". 

8k.  9.  Section  401  of  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Development  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"In  addition  to  the  appropriations  author- 
ized In  section  105  for  administrative  ex- 
penses, and  in  section  201(g)  for  the  Appa- 
lachian develoimient  highway  system  and 
local  aeoen  roads,  there  Is  authorized  to  be 
appromlated  to  the  President,  to  be  avail- 
able unta  expended,  to  carry  out  this  Act: 
$60,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30. 1983. 

Sac.  10.  Section  405  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  of  1065  is 
amended  by  strlkhig  "October  1,  1982"  and 
Inwrtiog  In  lieu  thereof  "October  1, 1983". 

8k.  11.  Sectlmis  203,  204,  206.  208.  212. 
and  213  of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  are  repealed. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "Appalach- 
ian Regional  Development  Act  Amendments 
of  1982." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  today  legislation 


(S.  2144)  to  modify  and  extend  the  ac- 
tivities of  t^e  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission  through  fiscal  year  1983. 
This  bill  wa«  reported  to  the  Senate 
on  May  28,  after  being  approved  by 
the  Commlt^e  on  Environment  and 
Public  Workg  by  a  vote  of  12  to  4. 

Mr.  Presidf nt,  this  legislation  would 
permit  the  CSDmmlssion  to  begin  imple- 
menting a  fhasedown  program  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  by  the  region's 
13  Oovemort.  This  proposal  was  devel- 
oped under  a  directive  from  the  Con- 
gress which  irlglnated  last  year  in  the 
House  ApDropriations  Committee. 
Earlier  this>ear  I  introduced  S.  2144 
to  fully  implement  the  proposal  of  the 
Governors.  As  introduced  the  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  5-^ear  phasedown  period  of 
the  Commission's  nonhighway  activi- 
ties. Highw^  programs  would  have 
been  reauthorized  for  8  years  to  com- 
plete construction  of  a  reduced  region- 
al highway  system.  Emphasis  would  be 
placed  on  tlwse  regional  needs  which 
the  Govem(9^  determined  were  most 
essential. 

As  reported  by  the  committee,  the 
bill  reauthorizes  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram for  1  year  to  begin  the  phase- 
down  effort.  This  measure  authorizes 
$50  million  f^r  nonhighway  area  devel- 
opment acti^ties  and  $100  million  for 
highway  conitruction. 

The  Appalfu:hian  Regional  Develop- 
ment Act  bef^ame  law  in  1965  and  es- 
tablished a;  program  to  facilitate 
growth  and  diversity  of  economic  ac- 
tivities in  a  13-State  region.  The  pro- 
gram is  carried  out  by  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission,  a  unique 
partnership  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  13  States.  The  Commis- 
sion is  comprised  of  the  13  State  Gov- 
ernors—one Of  whom  is  chosen  annual- 
ly as  the  ^ates  cochalrman— and  a 
Federal  cocliairman  appointed  by  the 
President  qnd  confirmed  by  the 
Senate.  All  |  decisions  are  made  by 
unanimous  (jedsion  of  the  State  and 
Federal  partners.  A  network  of  60 
local  development  districts  has  been 
established  to  develop  local  project 
plans  and  coordinate  public  and  pri- 
vate investment. 

There  are  two  general  components 
of  the  progmm:  Construction  of  a  re- 
gional highway  network  to  overcome 
the  transportation  bsoriers  of  the 
mountainous  area  and  a  wide  variety 
of  area  de^lopment  activities.  The 
highway  netlwork .  consists  of  a  desig- 
nated 3.033  tnlles  of  roads  connecting 
points  withlb  the  region  and  major 
population  (tenters  on  the  fringes  of 
the  region.  iAppropriations  for  high- 
way constniction  have  totaled  ap- 
proximately $2.6  billion  through  1981 
and  1.730  miles  of  the  developmental 
highway  system  have  been  (M>mpleted 
or  are  undef  construction.  A  similar 
access  road  program  has  helped  pro- 
vide short  links  from  highways  to  de- 
velopment sites  at  a  cost  of  $160  mil- 
lion. 
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The  area  development  program,  for 
which  $1.76  billioin  has  been  provided, 
assists  States  an(i  communities  in  pro- 
viding the  Infraatructure  and  social 
services  programs  to  help  overcome 
past  inadequacies!  and  to  make  commu- 
nities more  able  to  imdertake  and  sus- 
tain diversified  i  economic  growth. 
Through  Septemper  1981.  fiuuis  were 
provided  to  13.0713  projects  in  health, 
child  development,  vocational  educa- 
tion, community  jdevelopment,  energy 
enterprises  development,  environment 
and  natural  resources,  special  demon- 
strations, housing,  local  development 
district  planning  and  administration, 
and  research  and  technical  assisUmce. 

For  17  years  t)ie  Appalachian  pro- 
gram has  meant  much  to  the  people  of 
the  region.  There  has  been  substantial 
progress  toward  ^hlevlng  the  goals  of 
the  program.  Infant  mortality,  for  in- 
stance, has  impnwed  as  has  the  gener- 
al level  of  health  care.  Per  capita 
income  is  approatming  the  national  av- 
erage but  is  stiU  too  low.  The  outmi- 
gration  of  population  has  been  re- 
versed. 

In  their  report,  the  Governors  made 
these  observation^: 

Despite  the  dramatic  progress  made  since 
1965,  Appalachia  stiU  lags  behind  the  rest  of 
the  country  by  moit  measures  of  economic 
health.  The  economy  is  still  fragile  and  sen- 
sitive to  downturns  ui  the  national  economy 
like  those  of  1980  and  1981.  The  progress 
has  been  uneven.  Some  counties  remain  se- 
verely distressed. 

As  Appalachian  Oovemors  and  members 
of  the  Commission,  we  have  examined  what 
can  be  done  in  the  face  of  limited  Federal 
resources  to  stabllis  and  improve  the  econ- 
omy of  Appalachia  and  to  assure  that  hard 
won  gains  are  not  lost.  We  have  explored 
the  availability  of  lilcreased  State  resources, 
the  potential  of  co^l  in  the  economic  devel- 
opment of  the  Regibn,  ways  to  Increase  the 
Investments  of  the  [private  sector  in  Appa- 
lachia and  the  best  ways  to  capitalize  on 
economic  development  investments  already 
made  in  the  Region^ 

The  capability  of  Appalachian  States  to 
pick  up  a  greater  share  of  the  cost  of  eco- 
nomic development  in  the  Region  Is  clearly 
limited:  { 

Income  and  other  significant  tax  bases  in 
the  Region  lag  behind  those  of  the  rest  of 
the  nation.  . 

Despite  his  limltep  tax  base,  Appalachian 
State  tax  efforts  since  1965  on  the  average 
have  increased  at  g  more  rapid  rate  than 
the  national  average. 

By  1979  the  Appalachian  States  were 
making  an  average  tax  effort  12  percent 
greater  than  the  national  average. 

Federal  expenditqres  in  the  Region  are  16 
.pita  than  in  the  nation. 
t  cuts  hit  Aptwlach- 
ian  State  and  local  |govenunents  dispropor- 
tionately hard.         ; 

Over  the  next  several  years  there  will  be  a 
number  of  crucial  demands  on  the  limited 
State  resources  in  Appalachia  which  the 
States  will  be  unable  to  meet  without  assist- 
ance. 


percent  lower  per 
and  the  Federal  bi 
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Shift  greater  responsibility  to  State 
and  local  governments  and  the  private 
sector  by  reducing  maximum  ARC 
funding  to  SO  percent; 

Limit  ARC  highway  assistance  to 
construction  of  only  the  highest  prior- 
ity 550  miles  of  the  1.303  unimproved 
in  the  planned  Appalachian  Develop- 
ment Highway  System; 

Focus  major  ARC  area  development 
activities  on  a  5-year  Jobs  and  invest- 
ment program; 

Complete  in  3  years  the  Commis- 
sion's health  program  by  bringing 
basic  health  care  to  those  (x>unties  not 
yet  reached  and  reducing  infant  mor- 
tality in  counties  with  rates  more  than 
150  percent  of  the  national  average; 

Help,  in  a  5-year  program,  the  60  or 
so  most  distressed  and  underdeveloped 
counties  in  the  region  meet  their  most 
critical  needs,  especially  for  safe  drink- 
ing water  and  waste  disposal: 

Seek  help  from  the  private  sector 
through  a  development  foundation  for 
Appalachia  so  that  a  regional  effort 
can  continue; 

Leave  the  region  sufficiently  strong 
economically  to  continue  progress 
toward  national  standar(]s. 

The  ARC  program  is  based  on  the 
initiation  of  activities  and  projects  at 
the  local  and  State  levels— the  exact 
opposite  of  the  "trickle  down"  ap- 
proach to  government  which  receives 
strong  criticism.  It  has  long  l}een  rec- 
ognized as  an  innovative  and  effective 
method  for  governments  at  all  levels 
to  determine  priorities  and  for  the  al- 
location of  resources. 

When  he  signed  the  original  Appa- 
lachian Act  in  1965,  President  Lyndon 

B.   Johnson  said this   is   the 

truest  example  of  creative  federalism 
in  our  times."  The  validity  of  this  ap- 
proach is  confirmed  not  only  in  the 
improvements  it  has  helped  to  stimu- 
late in  the  region,  but  also  in  the 
strong  bipartisan  support  at  all  levels 
that  has  existed  from  the  beginning. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  appreciative  of 
the  support  and  the  cooperation 
shown  by  members  of  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works  in. 
bringing  S.  2144  to  the  Senate.  The 
able  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Staf- 
ford), the  chairman  of  our  committee 
has  recognized  the  need  for  an  orderly 
phase  down  of  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram and  has  been  helpful  in  develop- 
ing this  legislation  as  has  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Regional 
and  Community  Development  (Sena- 
tor MuRKOWSKi).  Senator  Bxtroick, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee and  now  its  ranking  minority 
member  has  long  been  familiar  with 
the  special  needs  of  Appalachia  and 
has  worked  closely  with  others  on  this 
and  earlier  legislation.  The  Senate's 
capable  majority  leader  (Senator 
Bakir)  also  represents  an  important 
Appalachian  State,  one  which  has  ben- 
efited from  this  program.  His  close 
personal  involvement  in  Appalachian 


matters  has  contributed  greatly  to  the 
success  that  has  been  enjoyed  by  this 
effort  over  the  past  17  years,  and  I  am 
greatly  appreciative  for  his  assistance 
in  bringing  this  measiu-e  to  the 
Senate. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  commend 
the  Governors  of  the  region  for  their 
dedication  to  the  Appalachian  pro- 
gram and  for  the  seriousness  with 
which  they  developed  the  phasedown 
program.  I  call  particular  attention  to 
the  work  of  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller  of 
West  Virginia,  the  States  cochalrman 
in  1980;  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  of  Ten- 
nessee, the  States  cochalrman  last 
year  when  the  phasedown  proposal 
was  developed;  and  Gov.  John  Y. 
Brown  of  Kentucky,  the  current  State 
cochalrman  who  has  been  an  ardent 
advocate  for  the  plan's  adoption. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  realistic  legisla- 
tion which  meets  a  continuing  need  in 
the  Appalachian  region.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  approve  this  measure. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  in  strong  support  of  S. 
2144,  the  Appalachian  Regional  Devel- 
opment Act  Amendments  of  1982.  This 
legislation  to  provide  a  transitional  au- 
thorization for  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  is  a  bare-bones  pro- 
posal that  reflects  a  drastic  reduction 
in  the  ARC  highway  program  and  eco- 
nomic development  programs. 

The  administration's  fiscal  year  1981 
budget  proposed  to  eliminate  the  Ap- 
palachian Regional  Commission  (x>m- 
pletely  by  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982. 
The  Congress  rejected  that  proposal 
in  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981— Public  Law  No.  97-35. 
However,  the  Commission  was  directed 
by  that  law  to  submit  to  the  Congress 
a  plan  for  the  gradual  termination  of 
ARC  activities.  S.  2144  embodies  the 
proposals  set  forth  by  the  bipartisan 
group  of  Appalachian  Governors  in 
that  plan. 

I  testified  before  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  on 
March  29,  1982.  in  support  of  S.  2144. 
At  that  time,  I  commended  Senator 
Rakdolph,  my  colleague  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  distinguished  ranking 
member  of  the  committee,  for  his  in- 
troduction of  this  measure.  I  take  this 
opportunity  to  reemphasize  my  re- 
spect and  admiration  for  Senator  Rak- 
dolph's  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

I  also  coQunend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works,  Senator 
Robert  Stafford,  for  his  leadership 
and  cooperation  in  connection  with 
this  important  legislation. 

The  Appalactilan  Regional  Commis- 
sion was  created  to  perform  a  twofold 
mission:  inu>rovement  of  the  road 
transportation  system,  and  develop- 
ment of  the  industrial  and  commercial 
infraatructure  required  for  economic 
progress  in  the  region.  S.  2144  scales 
back  the  goals  of  the  development  pro- 


gram to  target  the  areas  of  greatest 
potential  future  economic  growth,  and 
the  areas  that  are  critically  short  of 
health  and  medical  services  or  that  are 
the  most  seriously  distressed.  The  re- 
duction in  the  highway  program 
amounts  to  targeting  funds  for  a  re- 
gional network  of  roads  totaling  2.351 
miles— which  is  i^proximately  700 
miles  less  than  the  3,033-mile  network 
that  had  been  planned.  The  Governors 
of  the  Appalachian  Regional  Commis- 
sion member-states  considered  the 
completion  of  at  least  that  portion  of 
the  highway  system  to  be  a  critical 
element  in  the  future  econcMnlc 
growth  of  their  States.  I  fully  agree— 
commerce  can  scarcely  develop  with- 
out roads.  The  mountainous  country 
in  West  Virginia  makes  it  look  like 
"almost  heaven,"  but  it  is  difficult  to 
build  roads  over.  ARC  has  helped 
West  Virginia  and  other  States  make 
tremendous  strides  in  their  transpor- 
tation systems,  and  the  economy  of 
the  region  and  the  Nation  has  been 
improved. 

In  the  nonhighway  programs,  ARC 
has  been  a  force  in  bettering  the  fun- 
damental economic  opportunities  of 
our  region.  Improvements  in  our  hous- 
ing stock,  health  services,  technical 
and  vocational  education,  and  basic 
community  services  have  been  accom- 
plished through  the  efforts  of  our  citi- 
zens working  with  the  the  Appalach- 
ian Regional  Commission. 

The  benefits  from  ARC  highway  and 
nonhighway  programs  accrue  not  only 
to  our  States  but  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  West  Virginia  is  one  of  the  top 
energy-producing  States,  and  exports 
far  more  energy— in  the  form  of  coal, 
oil,  and  gas,  and  electric  power,  than  it 
uses.  The  development  of  these  re- 
sources has  been  greatly  enhanced  by 
the  operation  of  the  infrastructure- 
creating  programs  of  the  ARC. 

As  I  have  stated,  S.  2144  represents 
the  consenstis  position  of  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  region  for  a  severely  re- 
duced ARC  program.  The  reductions 
are  consistent  with  the  effort  that  the 
Congress  is  making  to  achieve  a  bal- 
anced budget.  For  those  reasons,  and 
because  of  the  need  to  help  spur  the 
economy  of  West  Virginia  and  other 
States  in  the  region.  I  urge  the  rapid 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICESt.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engroosed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
Appalachian  Regional  Development 
Act  Amendments  of  1982.". 
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OfPRovEMiarr  OP  gateway 

NATIONAL  RECREATION  AREA 

The.  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (8.  3218)  to  provide  for  the  de- 
velopment and  Improvement  of  the 
recreation  facilities  and  programs  of 
Qateway  National  Recreation  Area 
through  the  use  of  funds  obtained 
fnmi  the  development  of  methane  gas 
resouroes  within  the  Fountain  Avenue 
landfill  site  by  the  city  of  New  York, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3,  strike  "The",  and 
insert  "Notwithstanding^  the  provisions 
of  subeeeUon  (a)  of  this  section,  the" 

On  page  2.  line  9.  strike  "12".  and 
insert  "60": 

On  page  2.  line  11.  after  "rights.", 
insert  the  following: 

The  Secretary  abmU  grant  to  the  City.  Its 
lenee  or  uatsnee.  all  rights-of-way  and 
other  permits  necessary  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  extract  and  trans- 
port tbe  gas  from  the  site:  ProtHded,  That 
the  rlcbtaK>f-way  and  other  permits  shall 
provide  for  reasonable  restoration  of  the 
site,  including  removal  of  any  processing  or 
storage  fadUttea  used  in  the  disposal,  devel- 
opment, or  extraction  of  the  gas.  access  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  site  for  safety  and 
other  recreation  area  purposes,  and  such 
other  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  further  purposes  of 
the  recreation  area. 

On  page  2.  after  line  24.  Insert  the 
foUowlng: 

Sk.  3.  Subsection  4<a)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972  (M  Stat.  1308),  is  amended  by 
changing  "ten  years"  in  the  second  sentence 
to  "twenty  years". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2218 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repn$entative$  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  tuaembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  Public  Law  92-592  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(0  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  the  United 
States  hereby  conveys  to  the  city  of  New 
Yoric  all  rights  to  the  methane  gas  and  asso- 
ciated byproducts  resulting  from  solid  waste 
decompo>ltl(m  on  the  area  within  the  Ja- 
maica Bay  Unit  known  as  the  Fountain 
Avenue  LandfUl  site,  subject  to  payments  to 
the  United  States  of  SO  per  centum  of  the 
revenue  received  by  the  dty  of  New  Toric,  if 
any,  tnm  the  development  of  such  rights. 
The  Secretary  shall  grant  to  the  City,  its 
lessee  or  assignee,  aU  rights-of-way  and 
other  permits  necessary  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  to  extract  and  trans- 
port the  gas  from  the  site:  Provided,  That 
the  rights-of-way  and  other  permits  shall 
provide  for  reasonable  restoration  of  the 
site,  including  removal  of  any  processing  or 
storage  facilities  used  in  the  disposal,  devel- 
opment, or  extraction  of  the  gas,  access  by 
tbe  Secretary  to  the  site  for  safety  and 
other  recreation  area  purposes,  and  such 
other  reasonable  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  necessary  to  further  purposes  of 
the  recreation  area.  All  such  payments  to 
the  United  States  shaU  be  credited  to  the 
appropriations  of  the  National  Parle  Service 
for  the  development  and  Improvement  of 
Gateway  National  Recreation  Area.". 


Sk.  2.  Subnotion  4(a)  of  the  Act  of  Octo- 
ber 27,  1972  SM  SUt.  1308).  is  amended  by 
changing  "teq  years"  in  the  second  sentence 
to  "twenty  ye^". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  sms  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  pissed. 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  thai  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  S.  2218  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

S.  2218  coiiveys  the  rights  to  meth- 
ane gas  emulating  from  the  Fountain 
Avenue  lanofill  in  Oateway  National 
Recreation  Area  from  the  United 
States  to  New  York  City.  S.  2218  also 
extends  the  Advisory  Commission  for 
Oateway  National  Recreation  Area 
from  a  10- 1^  20-year  term. 

I  have  long  advocated  the  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  resources 
and  have  believed  that  resource  recov- 
ery technology  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  redtjce  our  dependence  on  im- 
ported oil.  iTie  legislation  which  I  in- 
troduced and  has  been  passed  by  the 
Senate  maJtes  it  possible  for  the  city  of 
New  York  to  continue  to  develop  its 
methane  recovery  program  and  make 
use  of  the  dty's  large  landfills.  It  has 
been  estimated  that  the  Fountain 
Avenue  landfill  alone  could  produce 
the  equlval^t  of  over  600.000  barrels 
of  oil  annuaUy. 

In  return  for  the  rights  to  the  meth- 
ane. New  Ifork  City  will  pay  to  the 
Federal  Government  50  percent  of  the 
revenue  it  receives  from  the  operation 
of  a  methane  recovery  project.  This 
percentage  Krill  be  dedicated  to  the  im- 
provement and  operation  of  Oateway, 
and  is  not  agn  offset  to  the  annual  ap- 
propriation Gateway  receives. 

The  Federal  Government  should 
continue  ta(  support  projects  of  this 
Idnd.  In  thit  case,  not  a  single  taxpay- 
er's dollar  will  be  spent  on  this  project, 
but  there  will  be  substantial  benefits 
to  the  publl^. 

An  altemktive  energy  resource  wiU 
be  developed  with  a  promising  new 
technology,  putting  a  landfill  to  good 
use.  The  recreation  area  will  be  made 
a  safer  an4  healthier  place  because 
the  methanp  will  be  removed.  I  might 
add  that  tt^s  land  cannot  be  used  for 
the  purposd  for  which  it  was  intended 
until  the  methane  is  extracted.  In  sid- 
dltlon.  Gatdway  will  receive  moneys  to 
be  used  for  the  improvement  of  its 
recreation  facilities  and  programs. 

I  hope  that  the  other  body  moves 
quickly  to  adopt  similar  legislation.* 


DISA  3TER  RELIEF  ACT 
ASCQfDMENTS  OF  1982 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2250)  to  amend  the  Disas- 
ter Relief  Act  of  1974.  and  for  other 
purposes  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Cbmmittee  on  Environment 
and  Public  ^orks  with  amendments: 


On  page  3. 
through  and 
page  4,  line  1. 

On  page  4,  line 
and  insert  "O) 

On  page  5,  line 
and  Insert  "llmitati 

On  page  5,  line 
"is"; 

On  page  6,  line 
insert  "1983 

On  page  7.  line 
through  and  incl 
insert  the  folia 

Section  314  of 
1974,  as  amended  ( 
ed  by  redesignal 


June  9,  1982 


line  17,  after  "plan.",  strike 
including    "emergency."    on 


14,  striice  "organization", 
itions"; 

25.  strike  "llmlUtlons". 

•n"; 

,  strike  "are",  and  Insert 

15,  strike  "1985.".  ",  and 

after  "Sec.  9",  strike 
ig  page  8,  line  7.  and 


June  9, 1982 
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le  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
2  U.S.C.  5154).  is  amend- 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and 
(c)  as  (b),  (c),  and|(d),  respectively,  and  by 
adding  at  the  begUmlng  thereof  a  new  sub- 
section as  follows:  i 

"(a)  The  President  shall  deny  assistance 
which  otherwise  dould  be  provided  under 
section  405  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that 
damage  for  which  assistance  is  requested 
could  have  been  compensated  by  reasonably 
available,  adequate  and  necessary  flood  in- 
surance. A  deterdklnation  concerning  the 
availability,  adequacy  and  necessity  of  flood 
Insurance  shall  bejmade  by  the  President, 
without  regard  to  isubsection  (b)(2)  of  this 
section.  The  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shall  apply  only  jpursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President.". 

On  page  9.  line  10.  strike  "President",  and 
insert  "Director"; 

On  page  9.  line  1)3.  strike  "he",  and  Insert 
"the  President"; 

On  page  10.  line  1 12.  strike  "restiltlng  in  a 
Presidential  declaration",  and  insert  "for 
which  Federal  assistance  is  provided"; 

On  page  17,  line  21,  after  "projects", 
insert  "100  per  centum  of"; 

On  page  18,  litie  13,  after  "projects", 
insert  "76  per  centam  of; 

On  page  18,  line  17.  after  "disaster".  Insert 
"and  in  conformity  with  current  applicable 
codes,  spedficatioift.  and  standards."; 

On  page  19,  line  6,  after  "projects".  Insert 
"75  per  centum  of' 

On  page  19,  line  10.  after  "disaster".  Insert 
"and  in  conformity  with  current  applicable 
codes,  specification^,  and  standards."; 

On  page  20,  line  9.  after  "cases,".  Insert 
"except  for  small  projects,"; 

On  page  20,  line  16.  strike  "67",  and  insert 

50" 

7,  strike  "total" 

8,  strike  "aU",  and  insert 


3,  after  "disaster".  Insert 
with  current  applicable 
and  standards."; 

"projects". 


be 


strike 
necessary  in 


On  page  20,  line 

On  page  20,  line 
"such": 

On  page  20,  line 
"and  in  conformlt; 
codes,  specif Icatioi 

On   page   21.   line   17.   after 
insert  "75  per  centam  of"; 

On  page  24.  Iin4  10,  after  "1983 
"and  such   sums 
fiscal  years  1984 

On  page  24,  line 
"and  such  sums 
fiscal  years  1984 

On  page  24,  llni 
the  following: 
striking  ";  and"  from  paragraph  (6)  and 
adding  in  lieu  thereof  a  period,  and  adding 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6); 

On  page  25,  llne<  22,  after  "or",  insert  "in 
major  disasters";    I 

On  page  26,  aft«-  line  16,  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing: I 

Sk.  23.  This  Aqt  shall  be  effective  sixty 
days  after  enactment,  except  for  major  dis- 
asters and  emergencies  declared  by  the 
President  prior  to  such  date. 


may 
1985": 

4,  after  "1983.".  ",  strike 
may  be  necessary  in 
1988.". "; 
19,  after  "5121),",  insert 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
RepreientaHvet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Disaster  Relief  Act 
Amendments  of  1982". 

Sk.  2.  The  short  tiUe  of  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  1974  (PX.  93-288)  is  hereby 
amended  by  deleting  the  words  "Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974"  and  Inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "Major  Disaster  Relief  and  Emer- 
gency Assistance  Act". 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  102(1)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  UJ3.C. 
5122(1)),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'Emergency'  means  any  occasion  or 
instance  for  which,  in  the  determination  of 
the  President,  Federal  assistance  Is  needed 
to  supplement  State  and  local  efforts  and 
capabilities  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  prop- 
erty, public  health  and  safety  or  to  lessen  or 
avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe  in  any 
part  of  the  United  States.". 

(b)  Section  102  is  further  amended  by 
adding  to  the  end  thereof: 

"(8)  'Director'  means  the  Director  of  the 
Federal  Emergency  Itlanagement  Agency.". 

Sk.  4.  Title  Vm  of  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965,  as 
amended  (PubUc  Law  89-136;  42  U.S.C. 
3231-3236),  is  hereby  repealed,  and  tiUe  V  of 
the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974.  as  amended 
(Public  Law  93-288),  is  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"TITLE  V— FEDERAL  EBCEROENCT? 

ASSISTANCE  PROGRAMS 

"PROCKDX7US 

"Sk.  501.  All  requests  for  a  determination 
by  the  President  that  an  emergency  exists 
shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the  af- 
fected SUte.  Such  request  shall  be  based 
upon  the  Governor's  finding  that  the  situa- 
tion is  of  such  severity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  and  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  that  Federal  assistance  \8  neces- 
sary. The  CJovemor's  request  will  furnish  in- 
formation describing  State  and  local  efforts 
and  resources  which  have  been  or  will  be 
used  to  alleviate  the  emergency,  and  will 
define  the  type  and  extent  of  Federal  aid  re- 
quired. As  a  part  of  this  request,  and  as  a 
prerequisite  to  emergency  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  Governor  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action  imder  State  law  and  direct  execu- 
tion of  the  State's  emergency  plan.  Based 
upon  such  Governor's  request,  the  Presi- 
dent may  declare  that  an  emergency  exists. 

"rKDXRAL  ASSISTAMCZ 

"Sk.  502.  In  any  emergency,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(a)  direct  any  Federal  agency  without  re- 
imbursement to  utilize  its  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  It  under  other  Acts, 
including  but  not  limited  to  personnel, 
equipment,  supplies,  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical  and  advisory  services  in  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  emergency  assistance 
efforts  to  save  lives  and  to  protect  property. 
public  health  and  safety  or  to  lessen  or 
avert  the  threat  of  a  catastrophe; 

"(b)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  disaster  assistance  orga- 
nizaUons  providing  emergency  assistance, 
and  coordinate  emergency  assistance  with 
State  and  local  officials;  and 

"(c)  provide  technical  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  warning  of  rislus  of  liazards, 
public  information  and  assistance  in  health 
and  safety  measures,  management  and  con- 


trol, and  reduction  of  immediate  threats  to 
public  health  and  safety. 

"KKKRaXNCT  ASSISTAMCB 

"Sk.  602.  (a)  In  an  emergency,  when  the 
Federal  assistance  provided  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502  of  this  title  is  Inadequate,  the  Presi- 
dent may  provide  assistance  to  save  lives 
and  protect  property,  public  health  and 
safety,  or  to  lessen  or  avert  the  threat  of  a 
catastrophe.  Where  debris  removal  assist- 
ance is  appropriate  under  this  section,  it 
shall  be  provided  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  section  406  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  President,  in  an  emergency,  shall 
not  obligate  funds  appropriated  to  carry  out 
this  Act.  other  than  for  purposes  of  coordi- 
nation and  direction  or  tbe  provision  of 
technical  and  advisory  assistance,  where 
Federal  assistance  is  available  and  adequate 
under  other  Federal  authorities. 

"(c)  In  any  emergency  and  except  as  pro- 
vided by  subsection  (d)  of  this  section,  the 
costs  of  providing  emergency  assistance 
under  this  section  shall  not  exceed 
$5,000,000  of  funds  appropriated  to  carry 
out  this  Act. 

"(d)  The  limitation  of  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section  may  be  exceeded  when  the 
President  determines  that  continued  emer- 
gency assistance  is  immediately  required; 
that  there  is  a  continuing  and  immediate 
risk  to  lives,  property,  public  health  or 
safety;  and  that  necessary  assistance  will 
not  otherwise  be  provided  on  a  timely  basis. 
In  the  event  that  the  limitation  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  is  exceeded,  the  President  shall 
report  to  Congress  on  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  emergency  assistance  requirements 
and  propose  additional  legislation  If  neces- 
sary.". 

Sk.  5.  Section  102(2)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5122(2)),  Is  amended  by: 

(1)  adding  the  word  "natural"  between  tbe 
words  "other"  and  "catastrophe";  and 

(2)  striking  the  words  "above  and  beyond 
emergency  services  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment,". 

Sk.  6.  nUe  n  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5131-5132).  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  striking  the  words  "(including  the  De- 
fense Civil  Preparedness  Agency)"  in  section 
201(a); 

(2)  adding  the  words  "including  evalua- 
tions of  natural  hazards  and  development  of 
the  programs  and  actions  required  to  miti- 
gate such  hazards,"  between  the  words 
"plans,"  and  "except"  in  section  201(d); 

(3)  striking  "125,000"  in  section  201(d)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$50,000";  and 

(4)  adding  a  new  section  203  as  follows: 

"AnTROHIZATIOIl  OF  APmOPaiATIOITS 

"Sk.  203.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Federal  Emergency  BCanage- 
ment  Agency  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  title 
through  the  close  of  September  30. 1983.". 

Sk.  7.  "nUe  III  of  tbe  Disaster  ReUef  Act 
of  1974.  as  amended  (42  VS.C.  5141-8158).  is 
amended  by: 

(1)  deleting  sections  301,  305,  and  306  and 
renumbering  subsequent  sections  appropri- 
ately; 

(2)  deleting  the  caption  "rdzkal  assist- 
ance" of  section  302  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "rules  amd  KKsoLATioira": 

(3)  deleting  the  first  and  second  sentences 
of  subsection  (a)  of  section  302;  and 

(4)  deleting  ",  or  economic  sUtus"  in  the 
second  sentence  of  section  311(a),  and 
adding  "or"  before  "age." 


Sk.  8.  Section  303(a)  of  tbe  Disastw 
ReUef  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  VJB.C. 
S143(a)),  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Unless  otherwise  directed  by  the 
President,  foUowlng  the  declaration  of  an 
emergency  or  a  major  disaster,  the  Director 
or  his  deidgnee  shaU  become  the  Federal  co- 
ordinating officer  to  operate  in  the  affected 
area.  The  Federal  coordinating  officer  shall 
represent  the  President  in  coordinating  the 
emergency  or  the  major  disaster  response 
and  recovery  effort.". 

Sk.  9.  Section  314  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  UJ3.C.  5154),  is 
amended  by  redesignating  subsections  (a), 
(b),  and  (c)  as  (b),  (c).  and  (d).  respectively, 
and  by  adding  at  the  beginning  thereof  a 
new  subsection  as  f  oUows: 

"(a)  The  President  shaU  deny  assistance 
which  otherwise  could  be  provided  under 
section  405  of  this  Act  to  the  extent  that 
damage  for  which  assistance  Is  requested 
could  have  been  compensated  by  reasonably 
avaUable.  adequate  and  necessary  flood  in- 
surance. A  determination  concerning  the 
avallablUty,  adequacy  and  necessity  of  flood 
insurance  shall  be  made  by  the  President, 
without  regard  to  subsection  (bK2)  of  this 
section.  The  limitations  of  this  subsection 
shaU  apply  only  pursuant  to  regulations 
promulgated  by  the  President.". 

Sk.  10.  Section  315  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5155),  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  subsection  "(d)" 
as  f oUows: 

"(d)  Federal  disaster  assistance  and  com- 
parable disaster  assistance  provided  by 
States,  local  governments,  and  disaster  as- 
sistance organizations  to  Individuals  and 
f  amlUes  shall  not  be  considered  as  income  or 
a  resource  when  determining  eligiblUty  or 
benefit  levels  for  federally  funded  income 
assistance  or  resource  tested  l>enefit  pro- 
grams.". 

Sk.  11.  SecUon  316  of  the  Disaster  Relief 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5156),  is 
amended  by  adding  "(a)"  after  "316."  and  a 
new  subsection  "(b)"  as  foUows: 

"(b)  The  Director  shaU  report  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works  of 
the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  of  the  House  on 
each  major  disaster  or  emergency  that  tbe 
President  has  declared.". 

Sk.  12.  (a)  Title  m  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5141- 
5188),  U  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  four  new  sections  as  follows: 
"moncnoN  or  nrvntoinaiiT 
"Sk.  315.  No  action  taken  or  assistance 
provided  pursuant  to  section  403,  406,  502. 
or  503  of  this  Act,  or  any  aaslstanoe  provid- 
ed pursuant  to  section  405  of  this  Act  that 
has  the  effect  of  restoring  f  aciUties  subatan- 
tlaUy  as  they  existed  prior  to  tbe  disaster. 
ShaU  be  deemed  a  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quaUty  of  the 
human  environment  within  the  meaning  of 
the  Natioiud  Environmental  PoUcy  Act  of 
1069  (83  Stat.  852).  Nothing  in  this  section 
ShaU  alter  or  affect  the  appUcabOlty  of  tbe 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1999 
(83  Stat.  852)  to  other  Federal  actions  taken 
under  this  Act  or  under  any  other  provisloii 
of  law. 

"■■oovnT  OF  nnns 
"Sk.  316.  The  Attorney  General  of  tbe 
United  States  is  authorized  to  Institute  ac- 
tions in  the  United  States  District  Court  for 
the  district  in  which  an  emergency  or  major 
disaster  occurred,  or  in  such  district  as  oth- 
erwise provided  by  law,  against  any  party 
whose  acts  or  omissions  may  in  any  way 
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tuve  caused  or  contributed  to  the  damage 
or  hardship  for  which  Federal  assistance  is 
provided  pursuant  to  this  Act.  Upon  the 
showing  that  an  emergency  or  major  disas- 
ter or  the  associated  daniage  or  hardship 
was  caused  in  whole  or  in  part  by  an  act  or 
omission  of  such  party,  then  such  party 
shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  for  the 
full  amount  of  Federal  expenditures  made 
to  alleviate  the  suffering  or  damage  attrib- 
utable to  such  act  or  omission.  The  author- 
ity of  this  section  shall  also  apply  to  the  re- 
covery of  FMeral  funds  expended  under  the 
authority  of  section  418  of  this  Act  for  fire 
suppression. 

"AUDITS  AND  IltVMTlCATIOWS 

"8bc.  317.  (a)  The  Director,  when  deemed 
necessary  to  assure  compliance  with  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  related  regulations, 
shall  conduct  audits  and  Investigations  and 
In  connection  therewith  may  enter  such 
places  and  Inspect  such  records  and  ac- 
counts and  question  such  persons  as  deemed 
necessary  to  determine  the  facts  relative 
thereto. 

"(b)  The  Director,  when  deemed  necessary 
to  assure  compliance  with  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  related  regulations,  may  require 
audits  by  State  and  local  governments  in 
connection  with  assistance  provided  under 
the  Act. 

"(c)  The  Director  and  the  Comptroller 
Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  or  any  of 
their  duly  authorized  representatives,  shall 
have  access  for  purpose  of  investigation, 
audit,  and  examination  to  any  books,  docu- 
ments, papers,  and  records  of  any  person  or 
entity  relating  to  any  activity  or  program 
undertaken  pursuant  to  this  Act. 

"CUMUIAL  AHD  Cim.  PKRALTIKS 

"Sk.  318.  (a)  Any  person,  organization,  or 
other  entity  who  luiowlngly  malies  a  false 
statement  or  representation  of  a  material 
fact,  or  who  knowingly  falls  to  disclose  a 
material  fact.  In  any  application  or  other 
document  in  connection  with  a  request  for 
assistance  under  this  Act.  or  who  knowingly 
falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals,  or  destroys 
any  documents,  books,  records,  re[>orts,  or 
statements  upon  which  such  request  for  as- 
sistance Is  based.  shaU  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more 
than  one  year,  or  both,  for  each  violation. 

"(b)  Any  person,  organl^tlon,  or  other 
entity  who  knowingly  makes  a  false  state- 
ment or  representation  of  a  material  fact,  or 
who  knowingly  falls  to  disclose  a  material 
fact.  In  any  bill,  invoice,  claim,  or  other  doc- 
ument requesting  reimbursement  for  work 
or  aervlees  performed  in  coimection  with  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act,  or  who 
knowingly  falsifies  or  withholds,  conceals, 
or  destroys  any  documents,  boolcs.  records, 
reports  or  statements  upon  which  such  re- 
quest for  reimbursement  is  based,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $10,000  or  imprisoned 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both,  for 
each  violation. 

"(c)  Whoever  knowingly  misapplies  the 
proceeds  of  a  loan  or  other  cash  benefit  ob- 
tained under  any  section  of  this  Act  shall  be 
subject  to  a  fine  in  an  amount  equal  to  one 
and  one-half  times  the  original  principal 
amount  of  the  loan  or  cash  benefit. 

"(d)  Whoever  knowingly  violates  any 
order,  rule,  or  regulation  issued  under  this 
Act  shall  be  subject  to  a  civil  penalty  of  not 
more  than  $10,000  for  each  violation. 

"(e)  Ctvfl  penalties  provided  under  this 
section  shall  be  imposed  in  accordance  with 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
Director  pursuant  to  the  authority  in  sec- 
tion 001  of  this  Act 


"(f)  Whenever  It  shall  appear  that  any 
person  has  violated  or  is  about  to  violate 
any  provision  of  this  Act,  including  rules 
and  regulatiots  issued  and  civil  penalties 
imposed,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  bring  a 
civil  sM:tlon  for  such  relief  as  may  be  appro- 
priate. Such  action  may  be  brought  in  the 
district  court  jof  the  United  SUtes  having 
Jurisdiction  wl^ere  the  violation  occurred  or, 
at  the  option  pf  the  parties,  in  the  United 
States  Districtl  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. I 

•(g)  The  Director,  or  duly  authorized  rep- 
resentative of'  the  Director,  shall  expedi- 
tiously refer  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the 
United  States  for  appropriate  action  such 
evidence  developed  in  the  performance  of 
functions  under  this  Act  as  may  be  found  to 
warrant  consideration  for  criminal  prosecu- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or 
other  Federal  Biw.". 

(b)  Title  III  bf  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  deleting  section  317  (42 
U.S.C.  5157)  $nd  by  renumbering  subse- 
quent sections  appropriately; 

(c)  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5171),  is  amend- 
ed by  deleting  section  405  and  renumbering 
subsequent  sections  appropriately. 

Sec.  13.  Title  IV  of  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5171-5189), 
as  amended  by  adding  three  new  sections  as 
follows  and  by  renumbering  subsequent  sec- 
tions approprla  tely: 

"PHocKDintas 

"Sbc.  401.  (a  I  All  requests  for  a  declara- 
tion by  the  President  that  a  major  disaster 
exists  shall  be  made  by  the  Governor  of  the 
affected  State,  Such  Oovemor's  request 
shall  be  based  ypon  a  finding  that  the  dlsss- 
ter  is  of  such  »everity  and  magnitude  that 
effective  response  is  beyond  the  capabilities 
of  the  State  asd  the  affected  local  govern- 
ments and  thai  Federal  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. As  a  part  Df  this  request,  and  as  a  pre- 
requisite to  matjor  disaster  assistance  under 
the  Act,  the  Obvemor  shall  take  appropri- 
ate action  unda-  State  law  and  direct  execu- 
tion of  the  Stale's  emergency  plan.  He  shall 
furnish  Infon^ation  on  the  extent  and 
nature  of  Stat4  resources  which  have  been 
or  will  be  used  to  alleviate  the  conditions  of 
the  disaster,  and  shall  certify  that  for  the 
current  disaster.  State  and  local  government 
obligations  and  expenditures  (of  which 
State  commitments  must  be  a  significant 
proportion)  will  constitute  the  expenditure 
of  a  reasonable  amount  of  the  funds  of  such 
State  and  local  governments  for  alleviating 
the  damage,  loss,  hardship,  or  suffering  re- 
sulting from  such  disaster,  including,  but 
not  limited  to.  the  c(}st-sharing  provisions 
pursuant  to  sections  405,  406,  and  410  of 
this  Act.  Base4  upon  such  Governor's  re- 
quest, the  Pr«ident  may  declare  that  a 
major  disaster  ^Ists. 

"(b)  In  any  aase  where  an  eligible  appU- 
cant  (or  the  St4te)  Is  unable  to  assume  its  fi- 
nancial respongibUity  under  this  Act,  the 
President  is  authorized  to  lend  or  advance 
to  the  State  such  25  per  centum  share.  For 
purpose  of  section  405,  such  loan  or  advance 
shall  be  based  Upon  the  occurrence  of  con- 
current, multlae  disasters  in  a  given  Juris- 
diction or  the  extraordinary  cost  of  a  major 
disaster.  Any  s«ch  loan  or  advance  is  to  be 
repaid  to  the  Xkilted  States  but  shall  be  in- 
terest free  for  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  declaration;  thereafter  such  obligations 
shall  bear  interest  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into 
consideration  tfce  current  average  yield  on 
outstanding  mirkeUble  obligations  of  the 
United  SUtes.  ^ 
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"Sec.  402.  In  any  ^or  disaster,  the  Presi- 
dent may— 

"(a)  direct  any  Federal  agency  without  re- 
imbursement to  utilize  lU  authorities  and 
the  resources  granted  to  it  under  other  Acts 
including,  but  not  limited  to,  personnel, 
equipment,  supplier  facilities,  and  manage- 
rial, technical,  and  advisory  services  in  sup- 
port of  SUte  and  lo<al  assistance  ef forU; 

"(b)  coordinate  all  Federal  agencies  and 
voluntary  relief  or  (lisaster  assistance  orga- 
nizations providing  disaster  assistance,  and 
coordinate  disaster  assistance  with  SUte 
and  local  officials;  and 

"(c)  provide  tecti^cal  and  advisory  assist- 
ance to  affected  aute  and  local  govem- 
menU  in  the  performance  of  essential  com- 
munity services,  warning  of  risks  and  haz- 
ards, public  Information  and  assistance  in 
health  and  safety  measures,  management 
and  control,  and  lieduction  of  immediate 
threats  to  public  health  and  safety. 

"COOPERATION  Or|  FEDERAL  AGENCIES  IN 
RENDERING  DISASTER  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  403.  (a)  In  stiy  major  disaster.  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  hereby  authorized,  on  the 
direction  of  the  President,  to  provide  assist- 
ance by—  I 

"(1)  utilizing  or  lading,  with  or  without 
compensation  therefor,  to  SUtes  and  local 
govemmenU,  their  Equipment,  supplies,  fa- 
cilities, personnel,  ,  and  other  resources, 
other  than  the  extehslon  of  credit  under  the 
authority  of  any  Act; 

"(2)  distributing  or  rendering,  through  the 
American  National  Red  Ooss,  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Mennonlte  Disaster  Service,  and 
other  relief  and  dlsaf  ter  assistance  organiza- 
tions, or  otherwise;  medicine,  food,  and 
other  consumable  supplies,  or  emergency  as- 
sistance; j 

"(3)  donating  or  lending  equipment  and 
supplies,  including  that  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  applioable  laws  to  be  surplus 
to  the  needs  and  restwnsibllities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  to  State  and  local  govem- 
menU for  use  or  distribution  by  them  for 
the  purposes  of  this  |Vct;  and 

"(4)  performing  on  public  or  private  lands 
or  waters  any  emeisency  work  or  services 
essential  to  save  livies  and  to  protect  and 
preserve  property,  public  health  and  safety, 
including  but  not  Umlted  to:  search  and 
rescue,  emergency  medical  care,  emergency 
mass  care,  emergency  shelter,  and  provi- 
sions of  food,  water,  medicine,  and  other  es- 
sential needs,  including  movement  of  sup- 
plies or  persons;  construction  of  temporary 
bridges  necessary  to  the  performance  of 
emergency  tasks  and  essential  community 
services;  provision  of  temporary  facilities  for 
schools  and  other  essential  community  serv- 
ices; warning  of  further  risks  and  hazards; 
public  information  and  assistance  on  health 
and  safety  measures;  technical  advice  to 
SUte  and  local  govemmenU  on  disaster 
management  and  control;  reduction  of  Im- 
mediate threaU  to  ll|e,  property,  and  public 
health  and  safety;  aiid  making  contributions 
to  SUte  or  local  goiemmenU  for  the  pur- 
pose, of  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
paragraph.  Such  contributions  shall  not 
exceed  100  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
cost,  or  for  small  progecU  100  per  centum  of 
the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net  eligible  cost, 
or  such  emergency  work  or  services  per- 
formed by  SUte  and  local  govemmenU. 

"(b)  Where  debris  removal  assistance  Is 
appropriate  under  this  section  it  shaU  be 
provided  In  accordance  with  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  section  406  of  this  Act.", 
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Sk.  14.  (a)  SecUon  402  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
5172),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  SUte  or  local  govemmenU, 
to  help  repair,  restore,  reconstruct,  or  re- 
place public  facilities  belonging  to  such 
SUte  or  local  government  which  were  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
such  contributions  shall  be  limited  to  75  per 
centum  of  the  net  eligible  cost,  or  for  small 
proJecU  75  per  centum  of  the  Federal  esti- 
mate of  the  net  eligible  cost,  of  repairing, 
restoring,  reconstructing,  or  replacing  such 
facility  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the  design 
of  such  facility  as  it  existed  immediately 
prior  to  such  major  disaster  and  in  conform- 
ity with  current  applicable  codes.  si>eclflca- 
tions,  and  standards.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  "public  facility"  Includes  any 
publicly  owned  flood  control,  navigation.  Ir- 
rigation, reclamation,  public  power,  sewage 
treatment  and  collection,  water  supply  and 
distribution,  watershed  development,  or  air- 
port facility,  any  non-Federal-ald  street, 
road,  or  highway,  any  other  public  building, 
structure,  or  system  including  those  used 
for  educational  or  recreational  purposes, 
and  any  parlc 

"(b)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  to  help  repair,  restore,  recon- 
struct, or  replace  eligible  private  nonprofit 
facilities  which  were  damaged  or  destroyed 
by  a  major  disaster.  Notwith^.tandlng  any 
other  provision  of  law,  such  contributions 
shall  be  limited  to  75  per  centum  of  the  net 
eligible  cost,  or  for  small  proJecU  75  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  estlmaU  of  the  net 
eligible  cost,  of  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
struction, or  replacing  such  facility  estimat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  the  design  of  such  facility 
as  it  existed  immediately  prior  to  such 
major  disaster  and  in  conformity  with  cur- 
rent applicable  codes,  specifications,  and 
standards.  For  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
'eligible  private  nonprofit  facility'  means 
private  nonprofit  educational,  utility,  emer- 
gency, medical,  and  custodian  care  facilities, 
including  those  for  the  aged  and  disabled, 
and  facilities  on  Indian  reservations  as  de- 
fined by  the  President  which  were  damaged 
or  destroyed  by  a  major  disaster. 

"(c)  No  authority  under  this  section  shall 
be  exercised  unless  the  affected  SUte,  local 
government,  or  eligible  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganization first  agrees  that  such  facility 
shall  be  repaired,  restored,  reconstructed,  or 
replaced  in  compliance  with  environmental 
protection,  floodplaln  management  and 
hazard  mitigation  criteria  required  by  the 
Director,  and  in  conformity  with  other  ap- 
plicable codes,  specifications  and  standards. 
"(d)  For  those  facilities  eligible  under  this 
section  which  were  in  the  process  of  con- 
struction when  damaged  or  destroyed  by  a 
major  disaster,  the  contribution  shall  be 
based  on  75  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
cosU  of  restoring  such  facilities  substantial- 
ly to  their  predisaster  condition,  provided 
that  the  term  'net  eligible  cosU'  shall  not 
include  cosU  which,  under  a  contract,  are 
the  responsibility  of  a  contractor. 

"(e)  In  those  caaes.  except  for  smaU 
proJecU,  where  a  SUte  or  local  government 
determines  that  public  welfare  would  not  be 
best  served  by  repairing,  restoring,  recon- 
structing, or  replacing  particular  public  fa- 
cilities owned  or  controlled  by  that  SUte  or 
that  local  government  which  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed  In  a  major  disaster,  it 
may  elect  to  receive,  in  lieu  of  the  contribu- 
tion described  in  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  contribution  based  on  50  per  centum 


of  the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net  eligible 
cost  of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing, 
or  replacing  all  such  damaged  facilities 
owned  by  it  within  lU  Jurisdiction.  The  cost 
of  repairing,  restoring,  reconstructing,  or  re- 
placing damaged  or  destroyed  public  facili- 
ties shall  be  estimated  on  the  basis  of  the 
design  of  each  such  facility  as  it  existed  Im- 
mediately prior  to  such  disaster  and  In  con- 
formity with  current  applicable  codes,  speci- 
fications, and  standards.  Funds  contributed 
under  this  subsection  may  be  expended 
either  to  repair  or  restore  certain  selected 
damaged  public  facilities  or  to  construct 
new  public  facilities  which  the  SUte  or  local 
government  determines  to  be  necessary  to 
meet  lU  needs  for  governmental  services 
and  functions  in  the  disaster-affected 
area.". 

(b)  The  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974,  as 
amended.  Is  amended  by  deleting  section  419 
(42  U.S.C.  5189)  and  by  striking  "or  419" 
each  place  that  this  phrase  appears  In  sec- 
tion 314  (42  U.S.C.  5154). 

(c)  Section  403  of  the  EHsaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5173).  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"(c)  Notwitlistanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  whether  carried  out  directly  through 
Federal  departmenU,  agencies,  or  instru- 
mentalities or  tlirough  granU  to  SUte  or 
local  govemmenU,  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided under  authority  of  this  section  shall 
not  exceed  75  per  centum  of  the  net  eligible 
cosU,  or  for  small  projecte  75  per  centum  of 
the  Federal  estimate  of  the  net  eligible  cosU 
of  debris  removal,". 

Sec.  is.  Section  404(a)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(aKl)  The  President  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
vide, either  by  purchase  or  lease,  temporary 
housing,  including,  but  not  limited  to,  unoc- 
cupied hablUble  dwellings,  suitable  rental 
housing,  mobile  homes,  or  other  readily  fab- 
ricated dwellings  for  those  who,  as  a  result 
of  a  major  disaster,  require  temporary  hous- 
ing. Temporary  housing  assistance  shall  be 
provided  only  when  adequate  alternate 
housing  is  unavailable,  unless  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  do  so  because  of  severe 
hardship.  The  assistance  to  be  provided 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President  based 
on  the  fair  market  value  of  the  accommoda- 
tions being  furnished,  adjusted  to  take  into 
consideration  the  financial  ability  of  the  oc- 
cupant. Any  mobile  home  or  other  readily 
fabricated  dwelling  shall  be  placed  on  a  site 
complete  with  utilities  provided  either  by 
the  SUte  or  local  government,  or  by  the 
owner  or  (xxnipant  of  the  site  who  was  dis- 
placed by  the  major  disaster,  without 
charge  to  the  United  SUtes.  The  President 
may  authorize  installation  of  essential  utili- 
ties at  Federal  expense  and  he  may  elect  to 
provide  other  more  economical  or  accessible 
sites  when  he  determines  such  action  to  be 
in  the  public  interest. 

"(2)  The  President  is  authorized  to  make 
contributions  not  to  exceed  100  per  centum 
of  the  cosU  to  SUte  or  local  govemmenU 
for  the  puipoee  of  providing  temporary 
housing  assistance  to  those  who  require  it  as 
a  result  of  a  major  disaster.  Whenever  he 
determines  it  to  be  in  the  public  Interest, 
the  President  is  authorized  to  provide  tem- 
porary housing  assistance  by  using  Federal 
departmenU,  agencies,  or  instrumentalities. 
The  Federal  financial  and  operational  re- 
sponsibUitles  for  temporary  housing  assist- 
ance shall  not  exceed  18  months  from  the 
date  of  a  major  disaster  declaration  by  the 
President  unless  he  determines  that  due  to 


extraordinary  circumstanoes  it  would  be  In 
the  public  Interest  to  extend  the  18-month 
period.". 

Sxc.  16.  Section  407(a)  of  the  Dinster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974.  as  amended  (43  VAC. 
5177).  1b  amended  by  striking  the  first  and 
second  sentences  thereof  and  Inaotlng  In 
lieu  thereof  the  followlnr.  "The  President  is 
authorized  to  provide  unemployment  aasist- 
ance  to  individuals  who  are  imemployed  as  a 
result  of  a  major  disaster  and  who  are  not 
otherwise  eligible  for  payment  of  beneflte  or 
waiting  week  credit  under  authority  of  any 
other  Federal  or  SUte  Act.  The  duration  of 
such  benefit  assistance  shall  not  exceed 
twenty-six  weeks.". 

Sec.  17.  SecUon  408(b)  of  the  Dtaater 
Relief  Act  of  1074,  as  amended  (43  U.8.C. 
5178),  is  amended  by  striking  the  second 
sentence  thereof. 

Sk.  18.  Section  408(d)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (43  UB.C. 
5178)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "When- 
ever a  SUte  demonstrates  efficiency  by 
promptly  completing  all  granU  to  eligible 
individuals  and  families  within  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  President,  the  SUte  may 
be  reimbursed  for  SO  per  centum  of  those 
administrative  expenses  which  exceed  3  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  grant  made  under 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section.". 

Sec.  19.  Section  413  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  5183),  Is 
amended  by  striking  "(through  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health)". 

Sec.  30.  Section  418(d)  of  the  Disaster 
ReUef  Act  of  1974  (42  U.S.C.  5188),  is  delet- 
ed. 

Sec.  21.  Section  606  of  the  Disaster  ReUef 
Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (43  U.8.C.  5303),  is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows:  "Except  as  pro- 
vided pursuant  to  section  203  of  this  Act, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  President  to  carry  out  this  Act 
$335,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and  to  the 
Federal  Emergency  Management  Agency 
for  administrative  expenses  $6,108,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.". 

Sec.  22.  The  Disaster  ReUef  Act  of  1974 
(PubUc  Law  93-288)  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by: 

(1)  striking  paragraph  (7)  of  section  101(b) 
(42  U.S.C.  5121),  strildng  ";  and"  from  para- 
graph (6)  and  adding  in  Ueu  thereof  a 
period,  and  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (5); 

(2)  striking  "the  Canal  Zone."  in  para- 
gTM>hs  (3)  and  (4)  of  secUon  102  (43  U.S.C. 
5123);  

(3)  striking  "DISASTER"  in  the  caption 
of  title  III  (42  U.S.C.  5141-5158)  and  insert- 
ing  in  Ueu  thereof  of  "MAJOR  DISASTER 
RELIEF  AND  EMEROENCT"; 

(4)  striking  "section  403  or  404  of  in  sec- 
Uon 311(b)  (43  V&.C.  S151): 

(5)  adding  "emergency  or"  before  the 
word  "major"  each  of  two  places  that  word 
appears  in  section  310  (42  U.S.C.  5150): 

(6)  striking  in  secUon  313(b)  (42  U.8.C. 
1281)  aU  after  the  word  "areas"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  a  period: 

(7)  striking  "or  section  803  of  the  PubUc 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1965, "  each  place  the  phrase  appears  in  sec- 
tion 314  (42  U.S.C.  5154); 

(8)  striking  "402"  each  place  that  number 
I4>pears  in  secUon  314  (43  UJ8.C.  5154)  and 
inserting  In  Ueu  thereof  "40S": 

(9)  adding  "emergency  and  nukjor"  before 
the  word  "disaster"  in  section  818  (43  U.8.C. 
5156); 

(10)  adding  the  word  "MAJOR"  between 
the  words    FEDBRAL"  and  "DISASTER" 
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In  the  cai>Uon  to  UUe  IV  (43  U^.C.  5171- 
6189): 

(11)  striUnc  "In  emergencies  or  in  major 
diaaaters"  in  the  third  sentence  of  para- 
graph  (3)  of  secUon  404(d)  (43  UJ3.C.  5174); 

(13)  strikinc  "311"  in  aecUon  404(dK2)  (43 
UAC.  5174)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"«»"; 

(13)  strildng  "an  emergency  or"  in  section 
415  (42  VJB.C.  5185)  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "a"; 

(14)  striking  "408"  in: section  605  (42 
UJB.C.  5131)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"410": 

(15)  striking  "301"  in  subUtle  C  of  tiUe  I 
of  the  State  and  Local  Fiscal  Assistance  Act 
of  1973  (PubUc  Law  03-513:  86  Stat.  910) 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "401";  and 

(16)  striking  "President"  and  subsUtuting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "Director"  in  each  of  the 
places  that  word  appears  in  title  II  and  in 
section  316: 

(17)  striking  "President"  each  place  that 
word  appears  in  section  313(a)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "Federal  coordinating  offi- 
cer". 

Sic.  33.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  sixty 
days  after  enactment,  except  for  major  dis- 
asters and  emergencies  declared  by  the 
Praldent  prior  to  such  date. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


PUBLIC  BUILDINOS 
AUTHORIZATIONS  ACT  OF  1982 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  (insider 
the  bill  18.  2451)  to  authorize  appn}- 
priations  for  the  public  buildings  serv- 
ice of  the  Oeneral  Services  Adminis- 
tration for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes  which  had  been  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  with  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  33,  strike  "1,956.872,000". 
and  insert  "1.993.375.000": 

On  pace  3.  line  3,  strike  "355.303.000".  and 
insert  "$56,303,000": 

On  page  3,  line  5.  strike  "major": 

On  page  3,  in  the  material  between  lines 
13  and  14,  strike  "Texas.  Dallas.  555  Oriffin 
SQuare  Building— 7.300,000"; 

On  page  3,  in  the  material  between  lines 
13  and  14.  strike  "6.914.000,  and  insert 
"14,114,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  "$317,470,000". 
and  Insert  "$338,556,000"; 

On  page  3,  line  18,  strike  "major"; 

On  page  3,  line  18,  after  "Renovations,", 
insert  "altersUons,": 

On  page  4.  after  line  1.  insert  the  foUow- 
inr  "of  $1,000,000  or  more:"; 

On  page  4.  in  the  material  between  lines  2 
and  3.  strike  "numbered",  strike  "District  of 
Columbia  Auditors  656,000",  "strike  District 
of  Columbia,  Interior  603.000",  strike  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Pension  BuOding 
1.7SO.O0O".  Insert  "District  of  Columbia. 
Weat  Heating  Plant  3,190,000",  insert  "lUi- 
noia.  Chicago,  J.C.  Klucsynski  Federal 
Building  3,319,000",  insert  "Federal  Depot 
BuQdlng",  Insert  "Federal  Depot  Building", 
Inaert  "ICaaaaehusetts,  Boston.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Federal  Building  3.499,000",  insert 
"Michigan.  Detroit.  Patrick  V.  McNamara 
Federal  BuUdlng  5.474.000".  strike  "num- 
bered", insert  "Center",  strike  "North  cmto- 


Una,  AshviUe.  Grove  Arcade  550.000",  Insert 
"Ohio.  (Heveland.  Anthony  J.  Celebreeze 
Federal  Buil<lng  3.951.000".  insert  "(new)". 
strike  "(new)',  insert  "Puerto  Rico.  Hato 
Rey  Fed  iral  Building-Courthouse 

3,000,000",  inert  "Center".  Insert  "Federal 
Building",  and  Insert  "U.S."; 

On  page  4.  foUowing  the  material  after 
line  2.  insert  the  foUowing: 

(B)  For  design  of  renovations,   alterna- 
tions, and  repairs  of  public  buildings  at  the 
following  locations  and  costs: 
District   of   (Solumbia.   Auditors 

BuUdlng 1 $656,000 

District    of    Columbia.    Interior 

BuUdlng i 602.000 

District    of    Columbia.    Pension 

BuUdlng J 1,750.000 

Georgia,  Atlanta.  Federal  Annex.  653,000 
North  Carolim,  AsheviUe,  Grove 

Arcade  Fedv&l  BuUdlng 550,000 

On  page  5.  line  1.  strike  "(B)",  and  insert 
"(C)";  I 

On  page  5,  Ime  1,  strike  "minor"; 

On  page  5,  line  4,  strike  "(C)",  and  insert 
"(D)";  j 

On  page  5,  line  6,  strike  "(D)",  and  insert 
"(E)";  T 

On  page  5.  line  9,  strike  "$762,100,000", 
and  insert  "$7VO,000,000"; 

On  page  5,  line  11.  strike  "36,361.000".  and 
insert  "$44,261,000"; 

On  page  5.  line  17,  strike  "$666,237,000", 
and  insert  "$601,654,000"; 

On  page  61  line  3.  after  (a)(1).  insert 
"and";  ] 

On  page  6.  Ine  4.  strike  "and  (aX3)";  and 

On  page  6,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  "or 
lease  entered  fcito.". 

So  as  to  m|ike  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enact^  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTe»entati7)ea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  dongresa  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "PubUc  BuUdings 
Authorizations  Act  of  1982". 

Sxc.  2.  (a)  No  appropriation,  including  any 
appropriation  from  the  fund  established 
pursuant  to  aection  210(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  shaU  be  tnade  by  the  Congress  or  obU- 
gated  by  the  Administrator  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  tltis  Act.  unless  it  has  been  au- 
thorized by  tile  Congress  in  accordance  with 
this  Act. 

(b)  Beginnli^  in  fiscal  year  1984,  no  pubUc 
buUding  construction,  renovation,  alter- 
ation, repair,  I  or  acquisition  shaU  be  com- 
menced unle*  an  appropriation  has  first 
been  made  in  the  same  fiscal  year  for  which 
such  appropriation  is  authorized  and  for  the 
estimated  cost  of  completion  of  such  con- 
struction, renovation,  alteration,  repair,  or 
acquisition.  Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984,  no 
lease  shaU  be  entered  into  unless  the  au- 
thority to  enter  into  contrsuits  has  first  been 
made  for  the  maximum  cost  of  such  lease 
over  its  entire  term  in  such  amounts  as  are 
specified  in  aanual  appropriations  Acts  and 
in  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such  lease  is  au- 
thorized. 

AUTHORIZATIONS  FOR  APPROPRIATIOlfS 

Sic.  3.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  not  to 
exceed  in  th^  aggregate,  the  amount  of 
$1,993,275,000'  from  the  fund  esUbUshed 
pursuant  to  tection  210(f)  of  the  Federal 
Property  and  Administrative  Services  Act  of 
1949,  as  am«ided,  for  the  real  property 
management  and  related  activities  of  the 
PubUc  BuUdldgs  Service  of  which: 

(1)  Not  to  exceed  $56,303,000  shaU  be 
available  for  fiscal  year  1083  as  foUows: 

(A)  For  construction  of  a  pubUc  buUdlng 
(includins  fuAds  for  site  and  expenses)  at 
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loca  .ion  and  maximum  con- 


the  foUowing 
struction  cost: 
Alabama,        Birmingham, 
courthouse $29,501,000 

(B)  $1,000,000  for  construction  of  minor 
pubUc  buUdlngs  of  less  than  ten  thousand 
gross  square  feet  of  space; 

(C)  $22,212,000  for  purchase  of  sites  and 
buUdings  at  the  foUowing  locations  and 
maximum  acquisition  costs: 

Iowa,  Sioux  C^tyJ  post  office- 
courthouse  i $1,367,000 

Tennessee.  Gre^viUe.  post 
offlce-courthousev 331.000 

Virginia.  Norfolk,  post  office- 
courthouse  l 6.400.000 

Other  selected  purchases  includ- 
ing options  to  purchase 14,114.000 

(D)  $3,500,000  for  preliminary  design  of  a 
public  buUding  at  the  foUowing  location: 
Washington.  D.C.,  Federal  Trian- 
gle   i $3,500,000 

(2)  Not  to  exce«d  $238,556,000  shaU  be 
avaUable  for  fiscal  ^ear  1983  as  foUows: 

(A)  For  renovatffins,  alterations,  and  re- 
pairs of  pubUc  buUdings  at  the  foUowing  lo- 
cations and  at  the  foUowing  mitTimiim 
project  costs  of  $1,000,000,  or  more: 


Federal 


leral  buUd- 


post 


Archives 

bia.    Liberty 

West  Heat- 


Alaska.       Ancho: 
buUdlng-courthoi 

Arizona,  Phoenix, 
ing-courthouse .. 

Arkansas.      Little  |  Rock, 
offlce-courthoi 

California.  San  Dliego,  Federal 
buUding-courthoi|se .... 

Colorado,  Denver,  p^deral  buUd- 
ing-courthouse .. 

Colorado,  Denver,  Federal 
Center  BuUding 

District  of  Columbi 

District    of    Coll 
Loan 

District  of  ColumbI 
Ing  Plant 

Florida,  Miami,  po^  office-court- 
house  

Georgia,  Atlanta,  pourt  of  Ap- 
peals  

Illinois.  (Chicago,  |J.  C.  Kluc- 
zynskl  Federal  BuUdlng 

Indiana,  Lafayette^  post  office- 
courthouse  . 

Indiana,  South  Bei^  post  office- 
coiuthouse . 

Maryland,  Baltiniore,  Middle 
River  Federal  Defiot  BuUding... 

Maryland,  Suitlahd.  Oceano- 
graphlc  Federal  Depot  Bidld- 
Ing 1 

Massachusetts,  Boston.  John  F. 
Kennedy  Federal[BiUldlng 

Michigan.  Detroit,  Federal  BuUd- 
ing-Courthouae  ..X 

Michigan.  Detroit^  Patrick  V. 
McNamara  Federtil  BuUdir  j 

Missouri,  St.  Louis,  BuUdlng  110.. 

New  Jersey.  Bayotme.  Archives 
and  Records  Cenljer 

Ohio.  Cincinnati,  i  post  office- 
courthouse 

Ohio,  Cleveland,  Anthony  J.  Ce- 
lebrezze  Federal  BuUdlng 

Oregon,  Portland:  (new)  VS. 
courthouse ^. 

Puerto  Rico,  Hato  Rey  Federal 
BuUdlng-Courtho  use „ 

Texas,  Dallas.  Tern  ilnal  Annex.... 

Utah.  Ogden.  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Center ....» 

Virginia.  Alexandria.  Hybla 
VaUey  Federal  BilUding 


$6,968,000 

1,724,000 

1,570,000 

2,998,000 

2,404,000 

10.087.000 
2.696,000 

4,460,000 

2,190,000 

1,400.000 

7.702.000 

3,319,000 

1,300,000 

5,511,000 

2,864.000 

4.140,000 

2.499.000 

2.849.000 

5.474.000 
6,113,000 

1,905,000 

2,636.000 

3,951,000 

2.999,000 

3.000.000 
7.997,000 

2,779.000 

1.637.000 
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Virginia.  Alexandria.  Post  Office-  expenditures  by  an  amount  equal  to  the  (d)  Any  owner  of  property  within  the 

Courthouse 1,550,000     percentage  increase  In  the  cost  of  the  proj-  refuge  may  offer  to  seU  his  property  to  the 

Virginia,   Norfolk.   Post   Office-  ect.  or  (B)  decrease  the  number  of  gross  Secretary  for  the  amount  determined  by  the 

Courthouse 6,094,000    square  feet  to  be  constructed  In  the  project.  Jefferson  Cotmty  assessor  to  be  the  ■ssfsafrt 

Washington.  SMttle,  U.S.  Court-  In  no  event  shall  the  total  increase  in  ex-  value  of  the  property  as  of  the  date  that  the 

liouse 1,623,000     penditures  authorized  by  clause  (A)  of  this  offer  is  tendered.  Prior  to  two  years  after 

Washington,     Takhna,     Federal  paragraph  exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  esti-  Congress  has  appropriated  funds  to  the  Sec- 

buUdlng-post  office 1,338,000     mated  maximum  cost  of  the  project.  In  no  retary  to  make  purchases  under  this  Act. 

(B)  For  design  of  renovations,  alterations,  event  shaU  the  total  decrease  in  square  feet  the  Secretary  may  immediately  purchase 
and  renairs  of  pubUc  buildings  at  the  foUow-  authorised  under  clause  (B)  of  this  para-  such  properties  pursuant  to  such  offers, 
ing  locations  and  costs:  graph  exceed  more  than  10  per  centum  of  may  tender  immediate  payment  for  such 
I-jL_i-t  *  .-.  I  Ki.  A„Au^^  the  gross  square  feet  stated  In  the  i4>proved  properties,  and  may  take  immediate  poaaes- 
Dtetrirt   of   Columbia.   Auditors  authorizaUon.  sion  of  such  properties,  in  order  to  accom- 

Bimmng.....^™..^™............™..^  (b)  n  the  Administrator  determines  that  modate  such  owners.  Any  purchase  made 

Dtetrirt    of    Columbia,    interior  ^^^  ^^^  ^j  ^  project  exceeds  the  estimated  pursuant  to  this  section  shaU  not  be  subject 

T^Z^^^i""^Z::ZMr'''Ti::^:;i^^       w^.wu  nM^lmum  cost  authorized  under  secUon  3  of  to  the  requirements  of  the  Uniform  Reloca- 

^2^^.„.      Co»»™'>»'    Pension    ,  ,«,  aao  this  Act  to  such  an  extent  that  action  under  tion  Assistance  and  Real  Property  Acqulsl- 

rt£^SS^Vr^nV;:"iiH;;™TAnn^^^^^         Bm'ooo  subsection  (a)  of  this  section  is  not  suffi-  tion  PoUcy  Act  of   1970  (42  VJB.C.  4601- 

2*5???i.^lSf^^*^!J^.^^™       653.000  cient  to  meet  such  excess  cost,  the  Admlnis-  4866,. 

^^iJStS^SS^^SildSS                   660  000  trator  ShaU  report  to  the  Committee  on  En-  (o  Prior  to  two  years  after  Congress  has 

Arcaae  reaerai  Muuoing oou.uw  yj^nment  and  PubUc  WoriES  of  the  Senate  .nnroDriated    funds   to    the   Secretary   to 

(C)  V'°'^?."T.,H°^^^r/*^™wt^t.Tf  "**  ''''  committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  SX'SlJ^as^  v^de^^tlir  aT^^^^o^ 
pairs  of  pubUc  buUdings  at  project  costs  of  Transportation  of  the  House  of  Representa-  ^j^^y  shaU  not  acquire  any  of  the  property 

^^^  *}^^.  .if-r.tinn.  of  i«««i     "''^,  conceming  the  project.  Such  report     ^^^in  the  refuge  by  exercising  the  power  of 

(D)  $0  for  major  alterations  of  leased    ah^U  Include  recommendations  by  the  Ad-    eminent  domain  except  as  may  be  neoeaaary 

•^^f^'ftoonofl   fnr  iit*r»tion«  of  ie»ed  ™ln}?'"i<""    »« .  ^    appropriate    «ct«on    to  ^^   ^^^^j        ^Uc   access   to  concentrated 

(E)  $8,000,000   for   alteraUons   of   leased  enable  the  continuance  of  the  project.  The  n-^,_„  sites  within  the  refuse 
buUdings.  the  maximum  cost  for  a  single  Administrator  may  not  take  any  action  to  ^Z^.!^  „„7^7tHk^..MOiino^     »id 
buUdlng  being  less  than  $250,000;  and  continue  the  project,  other  than  the  action  ,„?L^^^.u'  "^^'^    ».«)0.000  .  and 

(3)  Not  to  exceed  $770,000,000  shaU  be    authorized  by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,    ™^"   $4,000,000  , 

available  for  fiscal  year  1983  as  foUows:  unless  such  action  has  been  authorized  by        The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

(A)  $44,261,000  to  enter  into  contracts  for  ^he  Congress.  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
new  lease  ageements  and  lease  renewals;       The  amendments  were  agreed  to.  tee  amendments. 

(B)  $725  739.000  for  payments  in  fiscal  The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  The  committee  amendments  were 
year  1983  on  leases  entered  into  prior  to    for  a  third   reading,   read   the   third    agreed  to. 

fiscal  year  1983.  time,  and  passed.  Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 

(4)  Not  to  exceed  $671,664,000  shaU  be  ^_^^^__  pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
r^'S^retloi'*^"'"'"'''"™'^''""^"  KENNEDY  CENTER  NONPER-  ^°»°  Senator  aoR«,H  in  expre^^n^ 
'"^(S^Not  to  exceed  $95,791,000  shaU  be  FORMING  ARTS  FUNCTIONS  Zl'^^.l^i^iTx^^l^  Sa^ 
j^ble  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  program  dl-  ^he  bill  (H.R.  5566)authorizing  ap-  ^diT/^iTS^Sie'lSi  o"?  wSS 
^)  Not  to  exceed  $159,971,000  shaU  be  propriatlons  to  the  Secretary  of  the  ^^^^^^ 

avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  payment  of  Interior  for  services  nec^sary  to  the  protection    Island,    located    in    the 

principal.  Interest,  taxes,  and  any  other  obu-  nonperforming  arts  functions  of  the  strait  of  Juan  de  Fuca  In  Jefferson 

gaUon  for  public  buUdings  acquired  by  pur-  John  P.  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Per-  bounty  Wash    is  a  400-acre  land  majM 

chase  contract.  forming  Arts,  and  for  other  purposes  ^tt^^  nrovides  a  home  for  more  than 

(b)  Funds  appropriated  under  paragraphs  ^gg  considered,  ordered  to  a  third  2 IMO^X^f  nS,ta^  s^  bSdl  Th£ 
(aXl)  ond  (aK2)  of  this  section  ShaU  remain  rwullnir  read  the  third  time  and  21.000  pairs  ol  nesting  s^  oiros.  ims 
avaUable  for  obUgation  and  expenditure  ^^^'  "***  '^"^  '^^  '  represents  more  than  70  percent  of 
without  regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations:  ^XrT^RTTPvrvR  vfr  T>r*.RlHpnt  T  ^^^  ^^'^  breeding  in  the  Strait  of 
Provided.  That  construction,  renovation,  al-  Mr.  blfcVJ!J«B.  Mr.  i^iaeni,  1  jugn  de  Fuca  and  Puget  Sound.  While 
teration.  repair,  or  acquisition  has  been  P°^l  <^  r?*^?~°®'"  **"  Woe  the  votes  ^^^^  ^^^^  number  of  birds  finding 
commenced  pursuant  to  section  2(b)  of  this  by  wWch  toebUl  were  paMCCl.  sanctuary  on  the  island  is  noteworthy. 

Act.  ,  .„    ,    ^        ^  ,  ^u  ^°^fr        *?  VTi«    "°'®  great  importance  must  be  given  to  the 

(c)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  funds  made  lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  5;^  that  th*.  isi&nd  is  the  neatins 
avaUable  to  the  PubUc  BuUdings  Service  for  The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  '"JfL^,  *h»  J^!^««»«»rt  rhimSrS* 
renovation,  alteration,  and  repaU^  of  pubUc  agreed  to.  '*^/°'^^*u  ^  1?^^«I  iJf^fJ^ 
buUdings  and  leased  buUdings  and  for  exe-  '**'"^  ^_^^,__  auklet  and  the  tufted  puffin.  In  fact, 
cutlon  of  lease  renewals,  pursuant  to  para-  rmrvrm-nT^r^iir  tbt  aktt*  wttt  r>T  rRTT  Protection  Island  monopolizes  more 
graphs  (aK2)  and  (a)(3)  of  this  section  shaU  PROiJUcrriON  l^^^^p  w uajljIT e.  ^.j^^  one-half  the  population  of  rhinos 
be  avaUable  for  repair  or  alteration  projects  REFUGE  jjj  ^he  entire  United  States.  Both  the 
and  leases,  respectively,  not  otherwise  au-  mj,  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  u.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the 
thorlzed  by  this  Act.  if  the  Admtoistrator  ^Yi&t  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  state  of  Washington  have  cited  the 
S^'V'?«iiU*r^,11Li  f^m^ei^^^ncv  Calendar  Order  608.  island  as  a  unique  sea  bird  hablUt  of 
SSJlSUSJ^orTo^cranS^ora^Stir.  ,^«  ^^I^Swil^i^t^-  '^"  national  and  even  international  impor- 
al  programs  of  Federal  agencies.  Funds  for  clerit  wlU  state  the  biU  by  title.  tance. 

«uch  projects  may  not  be  obUgated  untu  The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read  J■^^^  bm  ^3^  been  the  result  of  a  co- 
thirty  <uys  after  the  submission  by  the  Ad-  as  follows:  operative  effort  on  the  part  of  many 
mlnlstrator  01  an  explanatory  statement  to  a  biU  (HJl.  1486)  to  establish  the  Protec-  individuals  over  many  years.  I  am 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  PubUc  tion  Island  WUdllfe  Refuge.  Jefferson  ^leased  to  see  the  culmination  of  these 
Works  of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on  County.  SUte  of  Washington.  efforts  result  In  the  enactment  of  this 
PubUc  Works  and  Ttansportation  of  the  ^he  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  V^^  "*"^*  ^  '***  enactment  01  uus 
House  of  Representatives.  The  explanatory  *.  i^,,  „rn.i.  wIj  w,>»«  ~.,«»w^.»^  fw»«,  ^^  i. 
sUtement  shaU.  among  other  things,  in-  the  bUl  which  had  been  reported  from  j  ^quh,  specifically  like  to  thank 
dude  a  sUtement  of  the  reasons  why  such  the  Committee  on  Environment  ana  senator  Gorton  and  members  of  the 
project  or  lease  cannot  be  deferred  for  au-  PubUc  Works,  with  amendments:  Washington  State  delegation  in  the 
thorizatlon  in  the  next  succeeding  fiscal  On  page  3,  line  5,  after  "land",  insert  the  House  of  Representatives  for  their 
year.  foUowing:  "as  of  January  1. 1982,";  dlll«ent  efforts  on  behalf  of  this  meas- 
Sk.  4.  (a)  When  the  cost  of  a  project  ex-  On  page  3,  Une  10.  strike  "1981",  and  ~TJ^  Ir^^i^^tiy^T^r^Tot 
ceeds  the  estimated  maximum  cost  author-  insert  "1982":  U«.  I  al*?  aPPreciate  thep«U«we^Ol 
ized  under  secUon  3  of  this  Act,  the  Admin-  On  page  4.  after  Une  «.  msen  vac  xu^--  J""^  'r^'^^^^  the^tSn  mITSI^ 
istrator  is  authorized  to  either  (A)  Increase  inr  *°^  *"°  "*™  ***'  "**  creauon  01  a  na- 
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tionAl  wildlife  refuge  on  Protection 
UlancL 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  my  imderstand- 
Ing  that  ongoing  research  has  existed 
on  Protection  Island  for  a  number  of 
years.  I  would  like  to  see  legitimate  re- 
search be  allowed  to  continue  on  the 
island  subject  to  the  conditions  and 
regulations  Imposed  by  the  n.S.  Fish 
and  WOdllfe  Service.  I  believe  that  re- 
search that  is  compatible  with  the  is- 
land's wildlife  resources  is  a  worthy 
endeavor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  my  statement  for  the  record, 
a  letter  from  the  n.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  regarding  this  matter. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkord,  as  follows: 

UJB.  DEPAsmxHT  or  the  Ihterior, 

Fish  and  WiLoun  Sxxvick, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  June  24. 1982. 
Hon.  Hkhrt  Jacksou, 
V.S.  Senate.  WtuhintiUm.  D.C. 

DiAH  Sknatok  Jaocsoh:  This  letter  con- 
firms conversations  between  our  staffs  con- 
cerning Protection  Island.  Washington,  and 
the  wQdlife  research  presram  being  con- 
ducted on  the  Island  by  Walla  Walla  Col- 
lege. You  have  expressed  concern  that  the 
collete  be  allowed  to  continue  their  use  of 
the  island  in  the  event  a  wildlife  refuge  Is 
established. 

As  you  know,  the  establishment  of  a 
refuge  at  Protection  Island  would  place  cer- 
tain restrictions  on  the  use  of  the  Island  and 
its  wlldlUe  resources.  U-S.-Flsh  and  WUdlife 
Service  (FW8)  policy  is  to  encourage  and 
support  research  and  management  studies 
in  order  to  provide  scientific  data  upon 
which  decisions  regarding  management  of 
units  of  the  refuge  system  may  be  based. 
The  Service  will  also  permit  the  use  of  a 
refuge  for  other  Investigatory  scientific  pur- 
poses when  such  use  is  compatible  with  the 
objectives  for  which  the  refuge  Is  managed. 
Priority  is  given  to  studies  that  contribute 
to  the  enhancement,  protection,  use,  preser- 
vation, and  management  of  native  wildlife 
populations  and  their  habitats  in  their  natu- 
ral diversity. 

In  Iteeplng  with  discussions  with  your 
staff,  the  FWS  will  provide  research  oppor- 
tunities to  Walla  Walla  College  on  any 
refuge  established  at  Protection  Island,  con- 
sistent with  the  above  policy  and  subject  to 
prior  review  and  approval  by  the  Service. 
Any  research  approved  by  FWS  will,  of 
course,  be  subject  to  whatever  conditions 
are  determined  necessary  to  ensure  compat- 
ibility with  current  Federal  policy  and  regu- 
lations governing  research  on  units  of  the 
National  WQdllfe  Refuge  System.  Naturally, 
the  college  would  also  be  expected  to  meet 
all  regulatory  and  permitting  requirements 
established  by  the  State  of  Washington. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  Walla  WtOla 
College  is  currently  negotiating  to  purchase 
a  lot  from  a  property  owner  on  the  Island. 
The  FWS  will  allow  a  IS  year  use  permit  for 
this  lot  subsequent  to  any  Service  acquisi- 
tion which  may  occur  in  connection  with  es- 
tablishment of  a  refuge. 

We  have  suggested  to  your  staff  that 
Walla  Walla  College  contact  our  Regional 
Office  in  Portland,  Oregon,  to  obtain  addi- 
tional infoimatlon  concerning  the  general 
proeedures  to  be  xoUowed  in  atiUuiiag  ap- 
proval for  a  research  program. 


Please  do  not  hesitate  to  contact  me 
should  you  require  additional  assistance  on 
this  matter. 

Sincer^y, 

I  F.  Ecgeue  Hxstkr. 

I  Director. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
January  29Jof  last  year,  Senator  Jack- 
son and  I  fcitroduced  S.  327,  a  bill  to 
establish  I^otectlon  Island  as  a  na- 
tional wildUfe  refuge  in  Washington 
State.  The  Iblll  before  us  today  Is  the 
House  of  Representatives'  counterpart 
to  S.  327.  It  passed  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives last  December,  and  was 
passed  out :  of  the  Environment  and 
Public  Woiks  Committee  by  unani- 
mous comnvttee  action  last  month. 

Protectiog  Island  is  located  within 
the  inland  waters  of  Puget  Sound.  It 
encompasses  an  area  of  400  acres  and 
is  approximately  0.6  miles  wide  and  1.8 
miles  long.  The  island  provides  nesting 
habitat  for  V2  percent  of  the  entire  sea 
bird  population  of  Puget  Sound  and 
the  Strait  «f  Juan  de  P\jca.  Without 
Question,  this  island  serves  as  the 
single  most  important  nesting  site  of 
marine  birds  in  these  waters. 

Ciurently,  there  are  six  species  of 
sea  birds  which  nest  on  the  island: 
Rhinoceros  auklets,  tufted  puffins, 
glaucous-wl|iged  gulls,  pelagic  cormo- 
rants, plgei>n  giiillemots,  and  black 
oystercatch^rs.  This  assemblage  of 
species  and  their  numbers  on  Protec- 
tion Island  are  unique  in  the  contig- 
uous United  States.  The  island  also 
provides  refuge  for  several  other  spe- 
cies, Incluc^g  the  endangered  bald 
eagle  and  lihe  harbor  seal.  The  D.S. 
Pish  and  WOdlif  e  Service  has  designat- 
ed these  species  as  significant  wildlife 
resources. 

Protectioi)  Island  was  subdivided 
into  835  lots  in  the  last  decade.  Little 
development;  has  occun-ed,  however 
because  of  ihe  unavailability  of  water 
and  a  consti-uction  moratorium  estab- 
lished by  tke  Jefferson  Coimty  Com- 
mission. The  availability  of  water  is 
imminent,  'however.  And  Jefferson 
County's  construction  moratorium  is 
of  indefinite  duration.  Now  is  the 
time,  therefore,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  act  in  preserving  this  im- 
portant wUdlif  e  habitat. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  members  of  the 
Washlngtoq  State  congressional  dele- 
gation in  thfe  House  of  Representatives 
who  have  actively  supported  this  bill. 
In  addition.  Senator  Jackson's  strong 
support  for  this  bill  has  been  most 
helpful.  Senator  Chafee.  whose  sub- 
committee was  responsible  tor  hear- 
ings in  the  Senate,  has  been  of  great 
assistance  in  passing  this  bill.  I  thank 
him. 

upUimnniKiiT  NO.  lois 

STE\|ENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 

to  the  desk  on  behalf 

and  Mr.  Jackson  and 

i^unedlate  consideration. 

OFFICER.   The 


The  assistant 
as  follows: 


Mr. 
an 

of  Mr. 
ask  for  Its 

The 
clerk  will 


amendn  ent 
OosroN 


PRl  SIDING 
n  ijort. 


fnm 


June  9,  1982 
legislative  clerk  read 
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Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
30RT0H  and  Mr.  Jackson 
amendment   num- 


The  Senator 
on  behalf  of  Mr. 
proposes   an   unp^ted 
bered  1018. 

Mr.  STEVEN:^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.  T 

The  PRESmmG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  1486  is  amepded  by  adding  a  new  sec- 
tion 9  at  the  end  tkereof  as  follows: 

In  consideration  of  the  prior  transfer  of 
certain  properties  now  in  the  San  Juan  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  by  the  Washington 
State  Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  to 
the  Department  of  Interior,  the  Secretary 
of  Interior  shall  transfer  all  ownership,  ju- 
risdiction, and  control  over  the  Jones  Island 
National  Wildlife  Refuge,  more  particularly 
described  as  secticp  10,  tract  B;  section  11, 
tract  A.  lots  1,  2.  and  3;  section  14,  tract  C, 
lots  1  to  5  inclusivs,  and  the  northeast  quar- 
ter of  the  northwef  t  quarter,  all  of  township 
36  north,  range  3  west,  Willamette  Meridi- 
an, all  In  the  State  of  Washington,  to  the 
State  of  Washln^on  for  use  as  a  public 
recreation  area  to  pe  managed  in  accordance 
with  the  applicatle  laws  of  the  State  of 
Washington. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
early  1970's,  the  Washington  State 
Parks  and  Recreation  Commission  and 
the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  agreed 
to  exchange  so^e  properties  in  the 
San  Juan  Islands.  The  State  owned 
properties  which  were  suited  for  inclu- 
sion In  a  refuge  or  wilderness  area;  the 
Federal  Government  owned  lands 
which  could  be  Used  more  appropriate- 
ly as  a  State  park  recreation  area.  The 
Parks  Commission  consequently  trans- 
ferred the  ownership  of  several  small 
islands  and  rockfe  within  the  San  Juan 
archipelago  to  [the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  incluaon  in  the  San  Juan 
National  WUdlife  Refuge  or  WUder- 
ness  Area.  In  retium,  the  U.S.  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  agreed  to  transfer 
ownership  of  Jones  Island  to  the  State 
and  to  permit  the  State  to  use  other 
islands  for  recreational  facilities. 

During  negotigtions  over  the  trans- 
fer of  Jones  Island,  the  Congress  en- 
acted in  1976  PubUc  Law  94-223  which 
designated  the  Island  as  part  of  the 
National  WUdlif^  Refuge  System.  This 
classification  precluded  the  transfer  of 
the  island  to  St^te  ownership.  A  solici- 
tor's opinion  declared  that  an.  ^gx  of 
Congress  was  rcQulred,  A  recreational 
use  agreement  for  the  use  of  Jones 
Island  by  the  State  was  adopted  by 
the  State  and  Federal  Government 
pending  removal  of  the  island  from 
the  refuge  systeih. 

Today  the  S^te  parte  located  on 
Jones  Island  pursuant  to  the  use 
agreement  is  one  of  the  most  popular 
marine  parks  in  the  San  Juan  Islands. 
The  Washlngtcn  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission  and  the  U.S. 


Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  still  favor 
transfer  of  the  island  to  the  State. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  an  important  policy 
question  related  to  the  removal  of 
Jones  Island  from  the  National 
Refuge  System.  This  question  is  one  of 
carefully  weighing  both  the  advan- 
tages and  relative  disadvantages  of  re- 
moving certain  properties  from  the 
refuge  system. 

I  believe  that  whenever  a  proposal  is 
made  to  remove  properties  from  the 
refuge  system  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
velopment, the  proposal  should  be 
closely  scrutinized  by  the  Congress  to 
determine  whether  the  wildlife  and 
natural  value  of  the  properties  out- 
weighs the  development  value.  There 
have  been  a  number  of  recent  propos- 
als to  remove  lands  from  the  refuge 
system  for  the  express  purpose  of  al- 
lowing the  development  of  that  prop- 
erty. Jones  Island  does  not  fit  into  this 
category.  As  indicated  by  its  history, 
Jones  Island  is  clearly  appropriate  for 
removal  from  the  refuge  system  be- 
cause of  the  consideration  which  the 
State  of  Washington  has  already  given 
in  return  for  its  transfer  and  because 
of  a  long  standing  agreement  between 
the  State  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  promising  such  a  transfer. 
The  purpose  of  removing  Jones  Island 
is  not  to  allow  for  property  develop- 
ment, but  rather  to  cure  a  failure  of 
consideration  in  a  transfer  agreement 
between  the  Federal  Government  and 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  my  senior  colleague 
from  Washington  has  proposed  this 
amendment  regarding  Jones  Island.  I 
am  pleased  to  accept  that  amendment 
and  to  cosponsor  it.  Jones  Island  is  an 
extremely  popular  recreational  facility 
currently  under  the  management  of 
the  Washington  State  Parks  and 
Recreation  Commission.  I  had  hoped 
that  the  U.S.  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service 
would  find  a  method  to  address  its 
faUure  to  transfer  Jones  Island  in  an 
administrative  fashion.  Were  it  to  do 
so,  this  amendment  would  not  be 
needed.  The  State  of^Washlngton  was 
entitled  to  receive  ownership  of  Jones 
Island  in  conslderaxion  bf  its  transfer 
of  several  properties  to  the  Federal 
Government.  I  imderstand  that  ojUy 
the  slowness  of  Wlmlna^ratlve  f^P^- 
diu-e  within  theWency  at  ther  time, 
and  the  intervening  action  of-^e  Con- 
gress, prevented  th£k  transfer. 

I  echo  Senator  J\ackson's  remarks 
with  respect  to  the  policy  on  proposals 
to  remove  properties  generally  from 
the  refuge  system.  They  should  be 
closely  scrutinized.  We  in  the  Congress 
should  only  support  removals  wheie  a 
clear  case  can  be  made  that  significant 
economic  gains  can  be  achieved  for  the 
public  by  the  property's  removal  and 
that  the  public's  recreational  or  es- 
thetic properties  are  not  lost.  The 
Jones  Island  case  is  not  as  Senator 


Jackson  has  stated,  within  the  general 
case.  It  is  a  case  of  curing  administra- 
tive inadvertence  and  rewarding  the 
good  faith  expectations  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICEK.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendment  and  the  third  reading 
of  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bUl  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  amended. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Calendar  Order  No.  773, 
under  Central  Intelligence,  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  N.  McMahon,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Deputy  Director. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nomination  wUl  be  stated. 


CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomi- 
nation of  John  N.  McMahon.  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Deputy  Director. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  support  the  nomination 
of  John  N.  McMahon,  of  Maryland,  to 
be  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, replacing  Admiral  Iimian  who 
has  resigned. 

With  31  years  of  service  at  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency,  Mr.  McMa- 
hon certainly  has  the  background  to 
do  a  good  Job.  I  beUeve  that  he  is  a 
topnotch  professional  who  is  highly 
regarded  within  the  inteUigence  com- 
munity. His  confirmation  should  have 
a  positive  effect  on  morale  within  this 
community. 

All  of  Mr.  McMahon's  working  life 
has  been  spent  at  the  CIA  where  he 
accumulated  a  distinguished  record. 
During  that  time,  he  served  in  aU 
phases  of  CIA  operations  including 
top  Jobs  in  electronic  intelligence, 
technical  services,  administration,  op- 
erations, and  analysis.  He  has  also 
served  on  the  intelligence  community 
staff  as  acting  deputy. 

John  McMahon  wUl  have  a  tough 
Job  replacing  Admiral  Iiunan.  whom  I 
consider  to  be  one  of  the  best  intelli- 
gence officers  I  have  knovim.  Nonethe- 


less, I  am  pleased  that  someone  vrlth 
John's  qualifications  and  experience 
has  been  named  for  this  post. 

Rule  5.6  of  the  rules  of  procedure 
for  the  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence states  that: 

No  nomination  shall  be  reported  to  the 
Senate  unless  the  nominee  has  filed  a  back- 
ground and  financial  disclosure  statement 
with  the  Committee. 

John  McMahon  has  fUed  both  of 
these  statements  with  the  committee. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
unclassified  sections  of  these  state- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

Senate  Select  CoMmrrEB  on  Intkixigence 
Questionnaire  por  Completion  bt  Presi- 
dential Nominees 
A.  Biographical  information: 

1.  Name:  McMahon,  John  Norman. 

2.  Former  name<s)  used,  if  any:  N/A 

3.  Date  of  birth:  July  3,  1929. 

4.  Spouse's  name:  Hugger,  Margaret  Joan. 

5.  Former  name<s)  used  by  spouse,  if  any: 
N/A. 

6.  Name  and  year  of  birth  of  children:  Pa- 
tricia Joy.  1928:  Christopher  John.  1927; 
Timothy  Richard,  1923;  and  Peter  Collins, 
1918. 

7.  Education:  Holy  Cross,  1947-51.  B.A.; 
Georgetown  Law,  1951;  and  Harvard  Ad- 
vanced Management  Program  1968. 

Employment  record  (list  all  positions  since 
college,  including  military  service): 

Position  or  title:  (See  attachment.) 

Name  of  employer:  CIA. 

Location  and  dates  of  employment: 
Abroad  and  Washington,  D.C.  19Sl-present. 
[Attachment] 

Employment  Record: 

September  1951-June  1952.  communica- 
tions processing  and  distribution  clerk. 

June  1952-June  1952,  communications 
tech  (crypt)  (overseas). 

July  1952-August  1953,  communications 
cable  analyst  (overseas). 

August  19S3-July  1954,  chief,  cable  desk 
(overseas). 

July  1954-November  1954,  home  leave  and 
training  at  CIA's  training  site. 

November  1954-Febru&ry  1965.  adminis- 
trative officer  (overseas). 

February  1955-January  1957,  Assistant  to 
Chief  of  Station  (overseas). 

March  1957-Septemberr  1M7,  entered 
military  service  under  Agency  auspices. 

September  19S7-Nov«nber  1957,  Head- 
quarters, European  Division,  counterintelli- 
gence. 

November  1957-December  1958,  Deputy 
Chief.  Central  Processing. 

January  1959-May  1961,  case  officer  for 
U-2  pilots  and  contract  monitor  of  technical 
representatives. 

May  1961-November  1962,  Executive  Offi- 
cer, Development  Projects  Division;  was  re- 
sponsible for  CIA  reconnaissance  activities, 
and  support  to  all  phases  of  air  operations. 

November  1962-January  1964,  Chief.  Pro- 
gram Analysis  Staff/Development  Projects 
Division. 

January  1964-July  1964,  DCI  program 
analysis  staff. 

August  1964-September  1965,  DDSAT  sys- 
tems analysis  staff. 

September  1965-September  1970,  Deputy 
Director.  Office  of  Special  Projects. 
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September  1970-July  1971,  D^uty  Direc- 
tor, OtOoe  of  HUNT. 

July  1971-AprU  1973.  Director,  Office  of 
EUMT. 

April  1978-AugU8t  1974,  Director.  Office 
of  Technical  Service. 

Ausuit  1974-liay  1976,  Aasoclate  Deputy 
Director  for  AdmlnlBtrktton. 

May  197«-April  1977,  AaaocUte  Deputy  to 
the  DCI  for  the  Intelllcence  Community. 

April  1977-January  1978,  Acting  D^uty 
to  the  DCI  for  the  Intelligence  Community. 

January  197ft-April  1981,  Deputy  Director 
for  Operations. 

April  1981-January  1982,  Deputy  to  the 
DCI  for  National  Foreign  Asseaament. 

January  1982,  Executive  Director. 

Honors  and  awards:  List  below  all  scholar- 
ships, fellowships,  honorary  degrees,  mili- 
tary medals,  honorary  society  memberships 
and  any  other  special  recognitions  for  out- 
standing service  or  achievement. 

Distinguished  Intelligence  Medal  (2). 

Intelllgenoe  Medal  of  Merit. 

Certificate  of  Distinction. 

National  Intelligence  Distinguished  Serv- 
ice Medal. 

Certificate  of  Recognltlon-Wllllam  A. 
Jump  Memorial  Award. 

References:  Please  provide  the  Conmilttee 
with  the  names  and  current  addresses  and 
telephone  numbers  of  five  individuals  whom 
you  believe  are  in  a  position  to  comment 
upon  your  qualifications  for  the  office  to 
which  you  have  been  nominated.  Please  in- 
clude the  names  of  at  least  three  (3)  persons 
Who  have  known  you  for.  more  than  five 
years. 

Name,  address,  teL  No.,  No.  of  years  refer- 
ence has  Icnown  you: 

Vice  President  George  Bush.  White 
House.  458-7123,  7. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Franlc  Car- 
luccl.  Pentagon,  695-8352,  6. 

Adm.  Daniel  J.  Murphy,  White  House, 
456-6606.7. 

Adm.  Stansfleld  Turner,  1320  Sklpwlth 
Road.  McLean,  Virginia  22101.  522-5258,  S. 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.,  State  Department, 
832-9840,  6. 

Qualifications:  State  fully  your  qualifica- 
tions to  serve  in  the  position  for  which  you 
have  been  nominated. 

During  my  31  years  of  government  service. 
I  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  work  in  all 
four  Directorates  of  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  as  well  as  on  staffs  supporting 
the  DCI  in  executing  his  Intelligence  Com- 
munity responslbllltes.  Within  CIA.  my  re- 
sponsibilities In  the  scientific  and  technical 
arena  have  included  reconnaissance  oper- 
ations and  research  and  development  (1965- 
1974).  Aa  Aaaodate  Deputy  Director  for  Ad- 
mlniatratlon  (1974-1976),  I  helped  manage 
our  support  capabilities.  incIucUng  commu- 
nications, logistics,  data  processing,  person- 
nel, security  and  training.  I  have  also  served 
as  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
for  Operations  (1978-1981).  In  that  capacity 
I  waa  re^onalble  for  the  collection  of  for- 
eign intelligence  from  human  sources,  coun- 
tertnteUlgenoe,  and  conducting  special  ac- 
tivities as  directed  by  the  National  Security 
CoimcQ.  Aa  Deputy  Director  for  National 
Foreign  Aaaeaament  (April  1981-January 
1982).  I  was  the  Director's  principal  advisor 
on  the  analytical  process  and  the  produc- 
tion of  national  Intelligence,  including  Intel- 
ligence Community  estimates  and  CIA  pro- 
duction. Finally,  as  Executive  Director  since 
January  of  this  year.  I  have  been  responsi- 
ble for  the  day-to-day  management  of  the 
Central  Intelllgenoe  Agency. 

Within  the  Intelligence  Community,  I 
served  as  Associate  Deputy  (1976)  and  then 


Acting  Deputjj  (1977)  to  the  DCI  for  the  In- 
telligence CoEunimlty.  In  those  capacities  I 
assisted  the  DCI  In  executing  his  Communi- 
ty responslbllKies  and  served  as  his  princi- 
pal advisor  oil  all  matters  relating  to  the 
National  Foi^lgn  Intelligence  Program 
budget  and  o^  Community-wide  collection 
tasking.  I  wduld  also  like  to  note  that 
during  most  ef  my  career  (since  1959).  1 
have  served  in  positions  involving  national 
programs  requiring  coordination,  and  in 
many  cases  Joint  efforts,  with  the  military 
services.  j 

I  believe  mi  long  and  varied  career  has 
provided  me  an  in-depth  appreciation  of  all 
facets  of  th4  intelligence  process,  both 
within  the  C^  and  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity, and  therefore  qualifies  me  for  the 
position  for  which  I  have  been  nominated. 

Foreign  a/filiations: 

Have  you  or  your  spouse  ever  represented 
in  any  capacity  (e.g..  employee,  attorney, 
business  or  political  adviser  or  consultant), 
with  or  without  compensation,  a  foreign 
government  ot  any  entity  controlled  by  a 
foreign  goveminent?  No. 

If  you  or  your  spouse  have  ever  been  for- 
mally associated  with  a  law,  accounting, 
public  relatiovs  or  other  service  organiza- 
tion, have  any*  of  you  or  your  spouse's  asso; 
elates  represented,  in  any  capacity,  with  or 
without  compensation,  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  any  mtity  controlled  by  a  foreign 
government?  Ho. 

If  the  answer  to  either  or  both  of  the 
above  questioiis  is  "yes",  describe  each  rela- 
tionship. 

(Note.— The  nuestlons  above  are  not  limit- 
ed to  relatloi  iships  requiring  registration 
under  the  For  liga  Agents  Registration  Act.) 

During  the  [>ast  five  years,  have  you  or 
your  spouse  [received  any  compensation 
from,  or  been.  Involved  in  any  financial  or 
business  transttctions  with  a  foreign  govern- 
ment or  an  ^tlty  controlled  by  a  foreign 
government?  Ho. 

If  yes,  pleas6  furnish  details. 

(Note.— Quegtlons  1.  2.  &  3  do  not  call  for 
a  response  if  the  representation  or  transac- 
tion was  authorized  by  the  United  States 
Government  fei  connection  with  your  em- 
ployment in  government  service.) 

Have  you  ot  your  spouse  ever  registered 
under  the  Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act? 
No. 

(a)  As  far  as  It  can  be  foreseen,  state  your 
plans  after  completing  government  service. 
Please  state  specifically  any  agreements  or 
tmderstandinge.  written  or  unwritten,  con- 
cerning employment  after  leaving  govern- 
ment service  in  particular  concerning  agree- 
ments, imderatandings  or  options  to  return 
to  your  curreim  position. 

Undetermined- no  agreements  or  under- 
standings. 

(b)  Have  you  received  any  offer  or  expres- 
sion of  interest  to  employ  your  services  in 
any  capacity?  If  yes,  please  furnish  details. 

No.  [ 

(c)  If  you  are  presently  in  government 
service,  during  the  past  five  years  of  such 
service  have  y()u  received  from  a  person  out- 
side of  government  an  offer  or  expression  of 
interest  to  employ  your  services  after  you 
leave  govemmlent  service? 

No. 

Do  you  have  any  commitments  or  agree- 
ments to  purgue  outside  employment,  with 
or  without  comi>ensation,  during  your  serv- 
ice with  the  gpvemment?  If  yes,  please  fur- 
nish details.    I 

No.  I 

List  all  secilrities,  real  property,  partner- 
ship interests,  or  other  investments  or  re- 


mai^et  value  is  not 
current   fair   valued 
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ceivablea  with  a  cui  rent  market  value  (or,  if 


aacertalnable,  estimated 
in  excesa  of  $1,000. 
(NOTE:  The  inforination  provided  in  re- 
sponse to  Schedule  A  of  the  disclosure 
forms  of  the  Offioi  of  Government  Ethics 
may  be  incorporate  1  by  reference,  provided 
that  current  valuations  are  used.) 

Description  of  Pr<k>erty:  Home. 

Value:  Estimated  $170,000. 

List  all  loans  mortgages,  or  other  Indebt- 
edness (including  any  contingent  liabilities) 
in  excess  of  $10,000-  (NOTE:  the  informa- 
tion provided  in  reftwnse  to  Schedule  D  of 
the  disclosure  form  of  the  Office  of  Govern- 
ment Ethics  may  be  incorporated  by  refer- 
ence, provided  that  contingent  liabilities  are 
also  included.) 

Nature  of  obligation:  Mortgage. 

Name  of  obligee;  Richard  and  Margaret 
Hugger  (in-laws). 

Amount  $30,000. 

List  source  and  amounts  of  aU  income  re- 
ceived during  the  last  five  years,  including 
all  salaries,  fees  dividends,  interest,  gifts, 
rents,  royalties,  patents,  honoraria,  and 
other  items  exceedlhg  $500.  (If  you  prefer  to 
do  so.  copies  of  U.S-  income  tax  returns  for 
these  years  may  Ue  substituted  here,  but 
their  submission  is  ^ot  required.) 

Salary:  1977.  $48^27;  1978.  $50,003;  1979. 
$50,584;  1980.  $83,299;  1981.  $52,749. 

Interest:  1977,  $284;  1978,  $325;  1979,  $377; 
1980.  $498;  1981.  $648. 

Have  you  ever  bien  convicted  (Including 
pleas  of  guilty  or  itolo  contendere)  of  any 
(»iminal  violation  other  than  a  minor  traffic 
offense?  If  yes.  pleaae  furnish  details. 


'•I 


No. 


Have  you  ever  been  arrested  or  named  as 
a  defendant  in  an  indictment  or  information 
for  any  criminal  violation,  other  than  a 
mlnlor  traffic  offen^?  If  yes,  please  furnish 
details. 

No. 

Other  Inf ormatloi 

1.  Please  advise  tie  Committee  of  any  ad- 
ditional information,  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, which  you  feel  should  be  considered  In 
connection  with  your  nomination. 

None.  j 

2.  Are  you  wllllne  to  api>ear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Congress  on  such  occasions  as  you  may 
be  reasonably  requested  to  do  so? 

Yes.  j 

3.  Are  you  willing  nto  provide  such  informa- 
tion as  is  requested  py  such  committees? 

Yes.  I 

Mr.  GOLDWAjER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  here  a  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Government  Ethics  on  John  N.  McMa- 
hon.  This  letter  SAtes  that: 

He  is  in  compliance  with  applicable  laws 
and  regulations  governing  conflict  of  inter- 
est. I 

<»nsent  that  it  be 
>iu)  as  well, 
objection,  the  letter 
be   printed   in   the 


I  ask  iinanimol; 
printed  in  the : 

There  being  nci 
was  ordered  to] 
Record,  as  follov 

Omcx  or  Gov 

OffickopI 

Waahino 
Hon.  Barrt  Goldv 
Chairman,    Select 


Ethics. 

^HRKL  MAMAOmXirT, 

D.C..  May  14,  1982. 

Committee  on  InteUi- 
gence,  U.S.  Sent^  Wathington,  B.C. 
Dear  Mr.  CHAiB«Aif:  In  accordance  with 
the  Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978. 1  en- 
close a  copy  of  the  financial  disclosure 
report  filed  by  John  N.  McMahon.  who  has 
been  nominated  b;r  President  Reagan  for 
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the  position  of  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

We  have  reviewed  the  report  and  have 
also  obtained  advice  from  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  concerning  any  possible  con- 
flict in  light  of  the  Agency's  functions  and 
the  nominee's  proposed  duties.  Based  there- 
on, we  believe  that  Mr.  McMahon  is  in  com- 
pliance with  applicable  laws  and  regulations 
governing  conflicts  of  mterest. 
SlDowely, 

J.  Jacksoii  Walter. 

Director. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  letter  here  from  Congressman 
Edward  P.  Boland.  chairman  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  which  is  the  counter- 
part of  our  own  committee  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  Chairman 
BOLAHD  writes: 

In  strong  support  of  the  nomination  of 
John  N.  McMahon  to  be  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence. 

As  well.  I  have  a  letter  here  from 
Congressman  J.  Kkwweth  Robihson, 
ranking  minority  member  of  the 
House  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence,  expressing  strong  sup- 
port for  John  McMahon's  nomination. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  both 
these  letters  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

HOUSX  OP  RaPRESBrTAXrVKS,  P^erma- 

MEifT  Select  Coiouttxz  on  In- 

TELLIGEHCE. 

Wathington,  D.C.  May  25,  1982. 
Hon.  Barrt  Ooldwater. 
Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
teUigence,  Woihington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairkait:  I  write  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  John  N. 
McMahon  to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence. 

During  the  past  nearly  five  years  of  this 
Committee's  existence,  it  has  held  frequent 
meetings  with  Mr.  McMahon.  He  has  im- 
pressed me  with  his  honesty,  integrity  and 
forthrightness.  Diiring  those  years,  he  has 
held  several  of  the  most  senior,  sensitive 
and  responsible  positions  in  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  and  he  has  carried  out 
those  assigimients  in  an  exemplary  fashion. 

As  the  Deputy  Director  for  Operations, 
Mr.  McMahon  was  responsible  for  some  of 
the  most  sensitive  operations  our  nation's 
intelligence  services  carry  out.  Under  his 
guidance,  the  DDO  enhanced  its  profession- 
alism and  remvlgorated  its  morale. 

During  his  tenure  as  the  Deputy  Director 
for  Intelligence,  Mr.  McMahon  carried  out  a 
major  and  long  overdue  restructuring  of 
CIA's  analytic  assets,  bringing  cross-disci- 
pline capabilities  to  bear  on  key  issues  in  a 
more  effective  way. 

In  recognition  of  his  managerial  talents. 
Director  Casey  appomted  John  McMahon 
to  the  newly  recreated  position  of  Executive 
Director  of  the  CIA.  Now,  with  the  retire- 
ment of  Admiral  Inman,  Mr.  McMahon  has 
been  chosen  by  the  President  to  become  the 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 

When  Admiral  Inman's  name  was  before 
the  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence for  confirmation  as  Deputy  Director, 
I  wrote  to  you  endorsing  him  for  that  posi- 
tion. In  doing  so,  I  stressed  his  attributes  of 
Integrity,  deep  honesty  and  well  reasoned 
dedalonmaklng.  The  Intelligence  Communi- 


ty, the  CIA  and  the  nation  can  be  gratified 
that  those  very  same  attributes  apply  to  Mr. 
McMahon. 

John  McMahon  is  an  excellent  manager,  a 
widely  experienced  intelligence  officer  and  a 
well  respected  senior  government  official.  I 
am  oonfldent  that  he  wiU  do  well  In  his  new 
assignment. 

I  am  certain  that  all  the  Members  of  the 
Permanent  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence join  with  me  in  giving  an  unqualified 
endorsement  to  this  fine  American  for  the 
post  to  which  he  has  been  nominated. 

With  every  good  wish,  I  am 
Sincerely  yours, 

EDWARD  P.  BOLAHD, 

Chairman. 

House  op  RxPRXSEirrATrvis,  Perma- 
MXirT  Select  Committeb  on  In- 

TELLIOENCE, 

Wathington,  D.C,  May  26. 1982. 
Hon.  Barrt  Goldwatbr, 
Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence, Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Ooldwater:  As  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  I  want  to 
join  my  Chairman,  Congressman  Edward 
Boland  in  endorsing  the  nomination  of  John 
N.  McMahon  for  the  position  of  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence. 

During  the  past  five  years  I  have  known 
and  worked  with  Mr.  McMahon  I  have 
found  him  to  be  extraordinarily  responsive, 
forthright  and  trustworthy  In  helping  this 
Committee  meet  its  oversight  responsibil- 
ities of  the  Intelligence  Community. 

John  McMahon  has  set  a  standard  of  pro- 
fessionalism and  leadership  unequaUed  in 
the  intelligence  field.  He  has  distinguished 
himself  as  head  of  the  Intelllgmce  Commu- 
nity Staff;  as  Deputy  Director  of  Operations 
and  Deputy  Director  of  Intelllgenoe  as  well 
as  Executive  Director  of  the  CIA.  No  other 
officer  of  the  agency  has  held  so  many  di- 
verse and  key  positions  and  done  so  In  such 
an  outstanding  manner. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  assure  you  that  his 
service  in  the  position  to  which  he  has  now 
been  nominated  by  the  President  will  be  of 
the  greatest  value  to  the  Congress  and  to 
this  nation.  Mr.  McMahon  has  my  full  sup- 
port and  I  urge  speedy  confirmation. 
Respectfully, 

J.  Kenneth  Robinson. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
when  John  McMahon  appeared  before 
our  committee  in  public  session  on 
May  27,  1982.  he  stated  his  firm  con- 
viction that  "Congressional  oversight 
is  beneficial,  both  for  the  American 
people  and  for  the  Intelligence  Com- 
munity." 

He  also  stated  that— 

The  activities  of  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Involving  Americans  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  limited,  subject  to  strict  stand- 
ards of  accountability,  and  far  removed 
from  any  abridgment  of  cherished  Constitu- 
tional rights. 

I  concur  with  these  Judgments,  and 
would  like  to  share  Mr.  McMahon's 
full  statement  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
statement  before  our  committee  be 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Statekeht  or  John  N.  McMahon 


Mr.  Chairman,  monbers  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  I  am  honored  to 
appear  before  you  today  to  dlacuas  my  nomi- 
nation to  be  Deputy  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence. I  M>preclate  the  President's  ex- 
pression of  confidence  in  me,  and  I  ap- 
proach this  new  challenge  with  enthusiasm 
and  determination. 

I  have,  as  you  know,  served  our  Nation  as 
an  intelligence  officer  for  over  30  years.  I 
feel  fortunate  to  have  had  a  varied,  reward- 
ing, and  constantly  challenging  career,  per- 
mitting me  to  serve  in  all  phases  of  intelli- 
gence—from operations  to  afuklysis,  and 
from  research  and  development  of  technical 
collection  systems  to  administration.  Let  me 
briefly  review  it  for  the  committee. 

I  began  my  career  with  the  agency  as  a 
clerk  in  1951.  After  serving  overseas  for  5 
years.  I  returned  for  basic  training  In  the 
army,  and  I  then  Joined  the  U-2  program.  In 
1965.  I  became  Eteputy  Director  for  the 
Agency's  Office  of  Special  Projects,  which 
was  concerned  with  applying  the  latest  in 
advanced  technology  to  major  IntelUgmce 
collection  problems.  Later.  I  served  as  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Electronic  Intelligence 
and  then  as  Director  of  the  Office  of  Tech- 
nical Service,  responsible  for  technical  stip- 
port  to  overseas  operations.  In  1974.  I 
became  Associate  Deputy  Director  of  CIA 
for  Administration.  I  then  served  as  Associ- 
ate E>eputy  and  Acting  Deputy  to  the  DCI 
for  the  intelligence  community,  until  being 
^pointed  Deputy  Director  of  CIA  for  Oper- 
ations m  January  of  1978.  In  this  capacity  I 
directed  agency  operations  overseas.  In 
April  1981 1  became  Deputy  Director  for  Nv 
tlonal  Foreign  Assessment,  responsible  for 
directing  analysis  and  production  of  Intelli- 
gence. I  served  in  that  capacity  untU  Janu- 
ary of  this  year,  when  1  was  appointed  as 
the  Agency's  Executive  Director,  reqxmsl- 
ble  for  the  day-to-day  management  of  CIA. 

My  assignments,  many  of  which  involved 
Joint  programs  with  the  military,  have  given 
me  both  a  detaUed  knowledge  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and  a  substantial  appre- 
ciation of  military  reqiUrements  and  Intelli- 
gence needs.  My  2  years  with  the  intelli- 
gence community  staff  provided  me  with  an 
in-depth  understanding  of  all  national  pro- 
grams, military  and  civilian,  the  priority  of 
intelligence  requirements  associated  with 
those  programs,  and  the  best  means  of  aatia- 
f ying  Intelligence  needs  for  policymakers,  as 
well  as  our  military  commanders  in  the 
field. 

When  I  Joined  the  Agency  in  1951,  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  lived  in  an  eaaentlally  bbx>lar 
world.  In  those  days  oiu-  adversary  waa  obvi- 
ous, our  mission  was  clear,  and  our  efforts 
were  focused  accordingly.  The  United  States 
worked  to  build  the  democratic  Institutiona 
and  economic  capabilities  of  its  friemls, 
while  the  Soviet  Union  strove  to  subvert  our 
efforts.  The  risk  of  atomic  catastrophe  was 
Just  then  beginning  to  become  a  factor  in 
the  struggle  between  freedom  and  totalltari- 
anlam.  We  focuaed  Intelligence  reaotiroes  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  allies,  and  we  ana- 
lyzed world  events  mainly  in  terms  of  their 
effect  on  the  East- West  balance  of  power. 

As  we  move  through  the  1980's  and 
beyond,  it  is  clear  that  the  InteUlgmoe  mis- 
sion must  be  geared  to  threats  which  are  In- 
creasingly varied,  aubtle.  and  complex.  We 
can  never  take  for  granted  our  ability  to  ac- 
curately asaeas  the  military  capabilities  and 
intentions  of  our  key  adversaries,  and  the 
Soviet  Union  must  remain  our  first  Intelll- 
genoe priority.  At  the  same  time,  we  ahould 
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alao  insure  thAt  we  sppredAte  fully  the 
broad  nmge  of  poliUcaL  economic  social. 
and  rellgioua  forces  wboae  interaction  will 
■hape  world  events  and  influence  the  desti- 
ny of  our  own  country.  Finally,  we  should 
never  set  aside  the  importance  of  more  tra- 
ditional causes  of  international  conflict. 
such  as  irredentism  and  national  pride. 

The  ability  of  the  Intellltence  community 
to  provide  national  policymakers  with  the 
timely,  accurate,  and  Insightful  information 
they  zieed  to  advance  American  Interests  in 
the  world  requires  that  we  constantly  strive 
to  improve  our  capabilities  to  collect  the 
right  kind  of  information,  to  analyze  It  ef- 
fectively, and  to  present  it  in  a  relevant  and 
useful  mannCT.  We  are  encouraged  that  the 
mutual  determination  of  the  President  and 
the  Congress  to  restore  the  vitality  of  our 
Nation's  Intelligence  community  Is  helping 
us  translate  these  goals  Into  reality.  As  we 
do  so.  however,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
for  the  record  that  the  activities  of  the  in- 
telligenoe  community  Involving  Americans 
are.  and  must  continue  to  be,  limited,  sub- 
ject to  strict  standards  of  accountability, 
and  far  removed  from  any  abridgment  of 
cherished  constitutional  ri^ts. 

I  am  firmly  convinced  that  congressional 
oversight  is  beneficial,  both  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  for  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity. The  oversight  system  serves  two  key 
purposes.  First,  It  assures  the  American 
people  that  activities  which  are  of  necessity 
undotaken  in  secret  are  being  monitored  by 
their  elected  representatives.  Second,  it  as- 
sures Uie  intelllgenoe  officers  who  under- 
take those  activities  that  the  Congress  and 
the  American  people  stand  behind  and  sup- 
port them  in  their  difficult  and  often  dan- 
gerous assignments. 

The  oversight  arrangements  which  have 
developed  and  matured  over  the  past  several 
years  have  also  served  to  enhance  congres- 
sional understanding  of  the  intelligence  mis- 
sion and  of  the  need  for  the  long-range  com- 
mitment of  resources  to  meet  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead.  The  cumulative  impact  of 
the  »Tifiii»i  authorization  of  appropriations 
for  intelligence  activities  by  this  committee 
and  its  counterpart  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  review  conducted  in  great 
detail  by  the  appropriations  committees, 
and  the  statutory  obligation  to  keep  the  two 
Intelligence  committees  "fully  and  currentiy 
Informed"  has  made  the  Congress  an  active 
partner  in  our  Nation's  intelligence  activi- 
ties. This  is  as  it  should  be.  and  I  pledge  to 
you  that  if  confirmed  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  foster  and  Improve  this  vital  rela- 
tionship. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  concludes  my  pre- 
pared remarks— I  would  be  pleased  to 
answer  any  questions  which  you  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  may  have. 

Bto.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
in  my  Judgment,  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee  has  been  very  thor- 
ough in  its  consideration  of  John 
McMahon's  nomination  to  this  impor- 
tant position  in  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community. 

For  example,  we  have  .devoted  a  full 
30  dajm  to  consideration  of  his  nomi- 
nation before  scheduling  heartogs.  We 
held  a  closed  as  well  as  a  public  hear- 
ing so  that  all  aspects  of  his  back- 
ground <x>uld  be  examined  in  detail. 
Four  senior  staff  members  read  his 
complete  personnel  file  and  security 
file  at  the  CIA.  This  is  an  unprece- 
dented precaution  and  has  not  been 


done  before,  ^e  sent  Mr.  McMahon 
both  a  compn  hensive  committee  ques- 
tionnaire and  foUowup  questions  from 
the  staff.  Th(  se  were  responded  to  in 
writing  before  our  hearings  were  held, 
and  we  inquited  of  other  committees 
and  other  agencies  of  Government 
about  Mr.  AflcMahon  before  holding 
our  hearings.  Finally,  in  spite  of  Mr. 
McMahon's  long  service  with  the  CIA, 
we  asked  that  an  updated  background 
investigation  on  him  be  prepared  by 
the  FBI.  Yesterday  afternoon  the  vice 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Intelligence 
Committee,  Senator  Motnihan,  and  I 
personally  renewed  the  FBI  report. 

We  have  been  very  thorough,  and 
yet  we  have  not  been  able  to  uncover 
any  factual  information  which  would 
reflect  adversely  on  Mr.  McMahon.  As 
a  result,  the  committee  voted  unani- 
mously that  his  nomination  be  sent  to 
the  floor  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  be  approve^.  I  have  no  doubts  that 
we  can  expect  a  good  relationship  with 
John  McMalon  in  the  future  as 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, to  the  Itenefit  of  our  people  and 
of  the  countrj. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
nomination. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
choice  of  John  N.  McMahon  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence is  a  gfiod  one.  During  his  30 
years  with  tiie  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  he  has  compiled  a  distin- 
guished record  of  service  to  his  coun- 
try. He  has  received  five  significant 
awards  and  lias  served  in  leadership 
positions  in  a.^  four  directorates  of  the 
CIA,  as  well  as  in  the  Intelligence  com- 
munity staff.  He  is,  in  short,  as  highly 
qualified  a  candidate  for  the  position 
of  Deputy  Director  as  we  are  ever 
likely  to  see. 

The  confinhation  process  is  impor- 
tant not  onir  because  it  gives  the 
Senate  a  chance  to  make  an  independ- 
ent evaluation  of  the  qualifications  of 
the  nominee,  but  Jilso  because  It  offers 
a  major  opportunity  for  the  exercise 
of  the  congiiessional  oversight  func- 
tion. It  enables  us  to  take  stock  of 
where  we  ha^  been  and  where  we  are 
headed.  Duritig  my  5Vi  years  on  the 
Senate  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence we  have  concentrated  on  two 
major  tasks.  Tirst,  we  have  established 
mechanisms  for  congressional  over- 
sight. Second,  we  have  tried  to  provide 
the  resource!  necessary  for  the  re- 
building of  our  intelligence  capabili- 
ties. , 

At  both  the  closed  and  open  hear- 
ings on  his  n<^min8  "ion,  Mr.  McMahon 
was  asked  to  laddress  himself  to  these 
two  concems.i 

Concerning,  the  committee's  role  in 
rebuilding  th^  inteUigence  capabilities 
of  the  coimtry,  Mr.  McMahon  noted 
that  "the  downward  trend  has  been  re- 
versed"  and  that  this  has  occurred 
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the  oversight  function  of  the  Congress 
is  seen  in  merely  a,  negative  light,  as 
only  an  exercise  in  checking  the  possi- 
ble abuses  of  poweir.  But  this  view  is  a 
severely  limited  one.  In  fact,  the  over- 
sight fimction  ca4  and  does  serve  to 
provide  the  needed  guidance  and  impe- 
tus for  the  proper  use  of  power  as 
well.  It  was  theiiefore  gratifying  to 
hear  Mr.  McMahon's  comments. 


"principally 


>n  the  initiative  of  the 


Congress."  Tx>  often,  Mr.  President, 
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However,  the  o\ 
also  demands  th{ 
Deputy    Director 
gence  be  willing 


trsight  relationship 
the  Director  and 

of  Central  Intelli- 
provide  this  com- 


mittee with  the  information  it  needs 
in  a  timely  and  candid  manner.  During 
the  hearings,  I  a^ked  Mr.  McMahon 
whether  he  woulid  feel  it  his  duty 
under  law  and  his  obligation  as  a  pro- 
fessional intelligence  officer  to  inform 
the  committee  when  he  knew  that  it 
had  been  given  wrong  information  or 
when  it  had  been  misled,  regardless  of 
whether  this  wai  done  by  persons 
below  or  above  him  in  the  intelligence 
community.  Mr.  McMahon's  answer 
was  that  he  pledged  "to  keep  the  com- 
mittee fully  and  Currently  informed" 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  committee 
"received  the  information  it  deserves 
to  have  and  needs."  We  ask  for  noth- 
ing more. 

Mr.  President,  John  McMahon  is  an 
old  friend  to  the  Select  committee,  of 
which  I  am  now  vice  chairman.  He  has 
appeared  before  us  on  numerous  occa- 
sions during  the  6  years  the  committee 
has  been  in  existence.  I  have  every 
confidence  that  oiir  relationship  in  the 
future  will  be  as  open,  beneficial,  and 
professional  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Mr.  HUDDLEStON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  join  in  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  nomination  of 
John  McMahon  as  Deputy  Director  of 
Central  Intelligenee.  He  brings  to  that 
position  a  wealth  of  experience  in  all 
aspects  of  the  intelligence  enterprise, 
and  I  expect  that  we  will  provide  solid 
leadership  for  thejintelligence  commu- 
nity. 

(ence  Committee's 
ition  last  month, 
[ahon  several  ques- 
leve  are  crucial  for 
lent  of  his  views 
policy  issues.  First 
it  to  find  out  Mr. 
McMahon's  posit^ion  regarding  the 
duiger  of  politicization  of  intelligence. 
The  use  of  intelligence  to  serve  parti- 
san, political  interests  has.  I  believe, 
increased  in  the  past  several  years.  It 
poses  a  serious  threat  to  the  integrity 
of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  agencies  in  fhe  intelligence  com- 
munity. 

Problems  in  tl^  regard  are  not 
unique  to  any  oi^e  administration  or 
party.  They  ofteii  involve  the  use  of 
sensitive  inf orma  ion  to  defend  par- 
ticular policies,  without  regard  to  the 
damaging  impact  >f  the  disclosures  on 
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our  national  security  or  the  effective- 
ness of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

Therefore,  I  asked  Mr.  McMahon  in 
the  conflrmation  hearing  what  he 
would  do  if  he  learned  that  intelli- 
gence officials  were  being  forced  to 
distort  their  reports  to  support  an  ad- 
ministration's policy  decisions.  Mr. 
McMahon  replied  that  he  would  resign 
if  he  were  unable  to  resist  such  pres- 
sures. 

The  second  matter  that  I  raised  with 
Mr.  McMahon  was  the  role  of  the  CIA 
within  the  United  States  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  recent  Executive  order 
on  U.8.  intelligence  activities.  Execu- 
tive Order  12333,  issued  In  December 
1981,  expanded  the  authority  of  the 
CIA  to  collect  information  by  clandes- 
tine means  within  the  United  States 
about  UJS.  citizens  and  domestic 
groups  without  their  consent.  This  ex- 
pansion of  CIA's  authority  to  operate 
domestically  has  troubled  many  of  us 
on  the  Intelligence  Committee. 

In  his  prepared  statement  at  the 
confirmation  hearing,  Mr.  McMahon 
said: 

The  activities  of  the  InteUigence  Commu- 
nity involving  Americans  are,  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be,  limited,  subject  to  strict  stand- 
ards of  accountability,  and  far  removed 
from  any  abridgment  of  cherished  constitu- 
tional rights. 

The  question,  however,  is  what  the 
specific  limits  will  be  in  practice.  For 
that  reason.  I  asked  Mr.  McMahon 
whether  the  CIA  would  use  intrusive 
investigative  techniques  within  the 
United  States  against  American  citi- 
zens. Mr.  McMahon  replied  that  the 
CIA  would  not  be  involved  in  using 
such  techniques  against  Americans  in 
this  country  and  that  only  the  FBI 
would  have  such  authority. 

I  believe  it  Is  also  important  for  the 
Senate  to  know  that  at  a  closed  session 
of  the  Intelligence  Committee  prior  to 
the  open  confirmation  heuing  Mr. 
McMahon  assured  the  conunittee  that 
the  wider  authority  for  CIA  collection 
of  information  within  the  United 
States  undco-  the  Executive  order 
would  be  exercised  only  in  rare,  excep- 
tional cases. 

The  precise  limits  and  safeguards, 
such  as  the  determination  of  intrusive- 
ness  of  techniques  like  infiltration  of 
domestic  groups,  will  be  contained  in 
implementing  procedures  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Attorney  General.  I  was 
pleased  with  Mr.  McMahon's  assur- 
ances to  the  committee  that  it  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  review  the  new 
procedures  prior  to  their  implementa- 
tion. 

Finally,  I  beUeve  this  nomination 
comes  at  a  time  of  increasing  uneasi- 
ness about  where  the  intelligence  com- 
munity is  going.  If  there  is  one  thing 
this  committee  has  tried  to  do,  it  is  to 
keep  intelligence  free  from  partisan  or 
Ideological  bias. 

We  must  be  a  watchdog  to  make 
sure  that  intelligence  operations  serve 


the  national  interest.  We  must  be  alert 
to  the  danger  that  an  administration 
may  seek  to  distort  intelligence  re- 
ports or  slant  intelligence  analysis. 

Equally  important  is  our  mandate  to 
protect  constitutional  rights  and  other 
basic  principles  of  our  free  society.  We 
need  to  monitor  the  safeguards  that 
keep  U.S.  intelligence  activities  from 
violating  the  rights  of  our  own  citi- 
zens. And  we  should  also  try  to  strike 
a  proper  balance  between  secrecy  and 
the  public's  right  to  know. 

On  many  of  these  counts  I  believe 
we  must  increase  the  vigilance  of  our 
oversight  efforts.  No  single  event  leads 
me  to  this  conclusion.  Rather,  it  is  a 
series  of  issues  which,  taken  together, 
make  the  proq)ect8  more  disturbing. 

The  nomination  of  John  McMahon 
as  Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence gives  us  an  opportunity  to  work 
with  an  experienced  and  dedicated  in- 
telligence officer  in  our  wider  efforts 
to  maintain  congressional  oversight.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
his  nomination  so  that  we  can  work 
with  him  to  keep  the  intelligence  busi- 
ness free  from  partisan  politics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBI31T  C.  BTRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  President 
be  Immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  the  nominee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  hope  that  we  will  have  another 
call  of  the  calendar  later  on  today.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESmmO     OFFICER, 
there   further   morning   business? 
not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


Is 
If 


RECESS  UNTDb^ 2:9  PM. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  stands 
in  recess  until  2:30  p.m. 

Thereupon,  the  Senate,  at  12:36 
p.m.,  recessed  imtU  2:30  pjn.;  where- 
upon, the  Senate  reassembled  when 
called  to  order  by  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer (Mr.  GoRTOii). 


GOLD 
HYMAN 


The 


PRESENTATION  OF 

MEDAL       TO       ADM. 
GEORGE  RICKOVER 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
clerk  will  report  H.R.  6432. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  5432)  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Admiral  Hyman 
Oeorge  Rlckover. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
acting  majority  leader,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska,  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wahhek)  will  be  designated  to  handle 
the  time  on  this  side.  He  will  manage 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  no  time  allocated  to  this  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  While  awaiting  the 
manager  of  the  bill.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  not  start 
nmnlng  yet. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  deiit  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  able 
acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  H.R.  5432,  a 
bill  to  award  Adm.  Hyman  Rlckover  a 
second  Congressional  (Sold  Medal. 

He  has  served  this  Nation  long  and 
faithfully.  History  will  remember  him 
as  the  father  of  the  nuclear  navy  and 
our  primacy  of  sea  power  is  largely  a 
result  of  his  tireless  efforts  on  behalf 
of  our  national  defense. 

The  quality  of  our  nuclear-powered 
ships  is  immatched  by  any  nation.  I 
feel  sure  that  the  outstanding  capa- 
bilities of  our  ballistic  missile  subma- 
rines fill  Soviet  strategic  planners  with 
trepidation. 

Admiral  Rlckover  developed  our  first 
nuclear-powered  submarine.  It  was 
named  the  Nautilus  and  put  to  sea  in 
1955.  From  that  date  he  labored  tire- 
lessly and  singularly  to  insure  that  our 
nuclear-powered  ships  were  the  safest 
and  most  sophisticated  in  the  world. 
He  has  contributed  immeasurably  to 
the  place  that  we  have  enjoyed. 

I  was  here  when  the  first  Congres- 
sional Gold  Medal  was  awarded  Admi- 
ral Rlckover  and  had  the  pleasure  of 
voting  for  that  measure.  I  am  honored 
today  to  have  the  privilege  of  voting 
for  this  Congressional  Gold  Medal,  as 
I  feel  that  no  one  in  this  country  de- 
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serves  It  more,  in  the  support  of  our 
national  defense. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  it  is  befit- 
ting and  proper  that  Adm.  Hyman 
Ridcover  be  awarded  a  second  Con- 
grearional  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague 
from 'South  Carolina  for  Joining  in 
this  effort  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  H.R.  5432, 
an  act  to  authorize  the  presentation 
on  behalf  of  Congress  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
George  Rlckover. 

This  is  an  act  to  pay  tribute  to  Adm. 
Hyman  Rlckover  for  his  more  than  50 
years  of  service  to  the  United  States. 

On  January  29,  1082,  the  Senate 
considered  a  similar  bill  and  agreed  to 
it  by  a  voice  vote.  The  House  acted  on 
this  measure  on  April  27,  1982,  and 
also  passed  the  bill  without  objection. 
There  are  only  minor  differences  be- 
tween the  House  measure  and  the  ver- 
sion passed  earlier  by  the  Senate,  but 
they  are  not  substantial,  in  my  Judg- 
ment. 

The  House  version  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  not  to  exceed  $22,000  to 
strike  the  gold  medal,  whereas  the 
Senate  authorized  a  value  not  to 
exceed  $21,000. 

The  House  also  directs  that  the  ap- 
propriation used  to  strike  the  medal 
shall  be  reimbursed  out  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  duplicate  bronze 
medals  which  may  be  coined. 

Mr.  President.  Admiral  Rlckover 
began  an  illustrious  naval  career  over 
60  years  ago  upon  his  graduation  from 
the  U.S.  Naval  Academy. 

This  legislation  is  a  tribute  to  his  ac- 
complishments in  expanding  Ameri- 
ca's nuclear  navy  over  the  past  23 
years.  Indeed,  he  has  properly  and 
rlghtfuUy  earned  everlastingly  the 
title  of  "The  Father  of  the  U.S.  Nucle- 
ar Navy." 

There  are.  of  course,  numerous  anec- 
dotes about  Admiral  Rickover  that 
have  emerged  over  the  years.  Howev- 
er, recently  I  attended  an  evening 
affair  at  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations' home  where  the  admiral  was 
the  honored  guest.  During  the  evening 
he  recounted  a  ntmiber  of  incidents 
which  occurred  during  his  childhood 
which  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  today. 

Admiral  Rlckover  was  bom  in  Rus- 
sian Poland  on  January  27.  1900.  His 
oldest  memory  is  having  a  spoonful  of 
medicine  forced  down  his  throat  at  age 
4.  His  reluctance  to  accept  authority 
with  which  he  disagreed  was  evident 
at  that  early  age  because  the  doctor 
had  to  break  his  teeth  to  get  medicine 
in  his  mouth. 

Another  memory  was.  the  market- 
place which  was  a  weekly  affair  where 
the  peasants  brought  their  produce  to 
town.  He  remembers  being  dragged  by 
his  mother  from  the  marketplace  over 


the  cobbled  stt-eets  because  he  did  not 
want  to  leave  and  go  home. 

The  next  mf  mory  he  recounted  was 
connected  with  the  Russo-Japanese 
War  of  1905.  Poland  was  then  a  part 
of  Russia.  At  ihat  time,  people  of  his 
religion  were  hot  permitted  to  go  to 
any  public  schpol.  They  did  go,  howev- 
er, starting  ai  4  years  of  age,  to  a 
Hebrew  school  where  they  studied  the 
Old  Testametit  in  Hebrew.  School 
lasted  from  slmrise  until  sunset  and 
was  conducted  for  6  days  a  week.  If 
the  students  <)id  not  know  the  lesson, 
they  were  whipped  by  the  schoolmas- 
ter. School  wa^  not  conducted  on  Sat- 
urday, on  the  sabbath,  when  most  of 
the  day  was  devoted  to  prayer  in  the 
synagogue.      , 

One  incident  which  still  remains 
with  Admiral  Rickover  occurred 
during  the  ^usso-Japanese  War  of 
1905.  A  company  of  Russian  soldiers 
were  marching  through  the  village 
wearing  white  i  trousers.  They  needed  a 
place  to  sleep,  so  the  students  were 
chased  out  of  |he  school. 

Meanwhile,  ihe  admiral's  father  had 
emigrated  to  !  the  United  States.  As 
soon  as  enough  money  had  been  saved, 
he  sent  a  steamship  ticket  for  the 
family.  Admiral  Rickover  remembers 
riding  in  a  covered  wagon  to  the 
border  between  Russia  and  Germany. 
His  mother  had  grabbed  all  the  family 
possessions  including  handmade  brass 
pots  and  pans,  and  wrapped  them  all 
in  a  bedsheet^  They  had  to  wait  until 
it  was  dark  Ut  steal  across  the  border. 
The  admiral  was  carried  on  a  guide's 
back.  They  tl^en  boarded  a  train  and 
rode  to  Aitsterdam  where  they 
boarded  a  large  ship,  the  New  Artutter- 
dam.  His  member  had  entrusted  the 
tickets  to  hi^i.  but  when  asked  for 
them  he  once  again  became  stubborn 
and  said  he  did  not  have  them.  Even 
now  Admiral  Rickover  shakes  his  head 
at  his  own  actions.  After  some  coaxing 
he  relented  and  presented  the  tickets 
and  the  family  boarded. 

On  board  the  ship,  the  three  family 
meml>ers  wefe  assigned  to  a  small 
space  on  one  of  the  lower  decks,  in 
steerage.  The  steamship  line  supplied 
loaves  of  stale  bread  imd  a  barrel  of 
salt  herring  for  the  steerage  passen- 
gers for  the  intire  trip,  which  took  9 
days.  But  mbst  of  these  passengers 
had  brought  Jtheir  own  food  along,  it 
too.  wrappeq  in  bedsheets,  because 
they  could  iot  eat  any  food,  even 
bread,  which  might  have  lard  in  it.  It 
all  had  to  be  kosher. 

The  chlldfen.  however,  ran  all 
aroimd  the  ^ip  and  the  second-class 
passengers  al)ove  them  would  often 
throw  them  an  apple  or  orange.  Admi- 
ral Rickover  had  seen  only  one  orange 
in  his  life  before  this  time.  That  par- 
ticular orange  had  been  grown  by 
Jewish  settlws  in  the  Holy  Land  and 
each  family  |n  the  town  had  bought 
one.  I 
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Before  the  ship  a  rrived  in  New  York, 
the  ship's  pursers  gathered  all  the  im- 
migrants together  and  told  them  they 
would  send  a  telegram  to  the  next  of 
kin  to  enable  the  immigrants  to  l>e 
met  at  Ellis  Island.  But,  apparently, 
they  kept  the  mon^y  and  did  not  send 
the  telegram,  because  Mr.  Rickover 
was  not  at  Ellis  Island  to  meet  them. 
In  fact,  he  did  not  arrive  until  day  10, 
the  last  day  the  family  could  remain 
in  the  country  before  the  steamship 
company  would  l^ve  to  take  them 
back.  I 

Admiral  Rickover  recalls  that  he 
could  not  speak  ft  word  of  English 
when  he  arrived  to.  this  coxmtry.  He 
started  school  at  age  6V^  at  a  grammar 
school  in  Brooklynf  Yet,  when  he  went 
to  the  Naval  Acad^y,  he  finished  No. 
4  out  of  over  1,000  in  English. 

Admiral  Rickover  recalls  he  was 
probably  as  poorl3|  prepared  EM;ademi- 
cally  as  any  plebe  who  entered  the 
Naval  Academy  with  him.  While  in 
high  school  he  wdrked  over  70  hours 
per  week  as  a  telegraph  messenger  for 
Western  Union.     T 

NaturaUy  there  are  many  more  sto- 
ries this  remarkable  gentleman  can  re- 
member, but  I  feel  these  few  remarks 
illustrate  his  membry  and  particularly 
the  humble  beglmiings  from  which  he 
came.  i 

It  was  my  privilege  to  serve  with  Ad- 
miral Rickover  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  more  than  5  years  during 
the  period  I  was  p^vlleged  to  serve  my 
country  as  Undersecretary  and  Secre- 
tary of  Navy.  We  formed  a  strong 
bond  of  mutual  i^rsonal  and  profes- 
sional respect,  an^  I  was  able  to  ob- 
serve firsthand  the  incalculable  contri- 
butions this  distmguished  American 
made  to  the  strengthening  of  Ameri- 
ca's defenses.         | 

It  is  my  honor  jto  recommend  that 
the  Senate  pass  ^his  measure  imani- 
mously.  I 

Mr.  JACKSON.  fSi.  President,  earli- 
er this  year,  the  Senate  passed  S.  2018. 
a  bill  to  authori^  the  striking  of  a 
gold  medallion  for  Adm.  Hyman  G. 
Rickover.  The  awarding  of  this  medal- 
lion by  the  Congress  is  intended  to 
honor  Admiral  Rlckover  for  his  long, 
selfless,  dedicated]  service  to  his  coun- 
try as  an  officer  of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  am  in  full  support  of  adopting  H.R. 
5432,  the  House-amended  version  of 
the  Senate-passed  bUl.  I  believe  there 
are  many  Americans  who  will  be  anx- 
ious to  purchase  4  bronze  duplicate  of 
the  Rickover  gold  medallion  as  a  per- 
sonal memento  of  his  distinguished 
career.  The  thousands  of  men  and 
women  who  have  served  under  his 
leadership  will  bek  reservoir  of  enthu- 
siastic purchasen  of  the  Rickover 
bronze  medallion4 

I  want  to  reiteitite  my  great  esteem 

for  Admiral   Rlckover  as  a  man  of 

vision,  steadfastness,  high  principles. 

and  thorough  dqirotion  to  his  duties 

1, 
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during  his  illustrious  career  of  more 
than  63  years  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  As  one 
who  has  tried  to  be  a  student  of  histo- 
ry, I  can  tell  my  colleagues  that  Admi- 
ral Rickover  is  a  imique  individual.  I 
believe  that  the  name  Rickover  will 
always  invoke  an  image  of  unsur- 
passed excellence. 

I  am  pleased  to  support  the  adoption 
of  this  bill. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
heard  the  Senator's  remarlu  here  con- 
cerning the  resolution.  It  is  quite  a 
tribute  to  Admiral  Rickover  but,  in  my 
opinion,  one  that  is  greatly  deserved.  I 
shall  not  undertake  to  review  his 
record. 

I  was  in  the  Senate  when  the  ques- 
tion came  up  about  his  promotion 
many  years  a«o;  that  is,  the  disposi- 
tion of  his  future  tenure  and  all. 
When  that  decision  was  made,  the  leg- 
islative branch  took  part  in  that  deci- 
sion. I  have  always  been  very  glad  that 
we  did.  It  was  highly  exceptional, 
something  I  would  not  ordinarily  ap- 
prove of.  But  I  certainly  did  there,  and 
I  think  it  has  been  Justified. 

I  leave  to  others  to  review  his  great 
record. 

I  thought  of  the  fact  that  he  was  not 
l}om  in  America  but  was  bom  in  an 
area  under  what  we  used  to  call  the 
Iron  Ciutain.  I  tried  to  speculate  what 
would  have  happened  should  he  have 
remained  there  and  had  not  gone 
beyond  that  area  and  did  not  have  the 
opportimities  that  were  beyond  that 
area  and,  more  particularly,  did  not 
have  the  opportunities  that  belong  to 
us  in  America,  the  cherished  rights  of 
freedom,  inspiration,  and  a  chance  to 
have  training  that  his  mind  was  capa- 
ble of  absorbing  and  putting  to  use 
far,  far  beyond  that  which  the  ordi- 
nary person  may  have.  I  have  person- 
ally benefited  along  with  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee from  his  wise  counsel,  his  un- 
ending energy,  his  self-discipline,  his 
demand  on  himself  as  well  as  on 
others. 

We  held  many  hearings.  I  sat  there 
and  listened  in  amazement  to  the 
extent  of  his  knowledge. 

I  shall  wind  this  up  by  making  a  ref- 
erence to  myself  to  this  degree.  He 
asked  me  once  while  he  was  a  witness 
in  testimony  in  open  hearings  if  I  had 
read  his  recent  statement  on  a  certain 
subject,  and  I  told  him.  I  said,  "Admi- 
ral, I  usually  read  everything  you  send 
me  but  I  have  not  had  a  chance  to 
read  that  yet."  He  said,  "How  are  you 
going  to  keep  well-informed  unless  you 
read  what  I  said?" 

So  that  pretty  well  reflects  one 
phase  of  his  personality. 

But  I  am  delighted  to  attest  to  these 
facts  and  Join  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  play  a  part  in  according  this 
special  honor  to  one  of  the  greatest 


military  men  this  Nation  has  pro- 
duced. 

Adm.  Hyman  G.  Rickover  brought  to 
the  nuclear  navy  an  uncompromising 
devotion  to  excellence.  His  standards 
drew  to  his  programs  the  finest  offi- 
cers and  crews.  The  rigorous  demands 
he  placed  upon  those  who  made  it 
through  his  famous  selection  process 
had  one  objective— to  make  our  best 
truly  incomparable. 

He  succeeded.  There  is  no  more  im- 
pressive credential  in  the  Navy  than 
the  simple  statement  "I  served  under 
Rickover." 

Today,  the  Navy's  nuclear  fleet  com- 
prises 161  vessels.  And  never,  Mr. 
President,  has  there  been  a  single  acci- 
dent associated  with  their  nuclear  re- 
actors. "One  would  wish,"  said  one  ob- 
server, "that  his  influence  in  the  civil- 
ian nuclear  power  industry  had  been 
greater— Rickover-trained  people  don't 
turn  the  wrong  valves  the  way  they 
did  at  Three  Mile  Island." 

One  would  also  wish  that  Admiral 
Rickover's  influence  on  procurement 
had  been  greater  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense.  "I  treat  the  Govern- 
ment's money  as  if  it  were  my  own," 
Admiral  Rickover  has  said.  And  he  has 
vividly  described  what  happens  when 
defense  contractors  know  that  they 
can  always  count  upon  the  Pentagon 
to  save  them  from  the  consequences  of 
their  own  bad  management. 

"Large  defense  contractors  can  let 
costs  come  where  they  wiU  and  count 
on  getting  relief  from  the  DOD 
through  changes  and  claims,  relax- 
ation of  procurement  regulations  and 
laws— or  other  escape  mechanisms — 
they  will  make  their  money  whether 
their  price  is  fair  or  higher  than  it 
should  be;  whether  delivery  is  on  time 
or  late." 

With  Admiral  Rickover  in  charge, 
the  Navy's  contractors  knew  that  they 
had  a  hard  taskmaster. 

Admiral  Rickover  demanded  quality 
construction. 

He  demanded  on-time  performance. 

He  demanded  a  dollar's  worth  of 
value  for  each  and  every  taxpayer 
dollar  expended. 

And  because  he  demanded  these 
things,  he  made  powerful  enemies, 
who  moimted  spiteful  and  slanderous 
campaigns  against  him. 

But  Admiral  Rickover's  contribution 
went  far  beyond  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence he  established.  In  terms  of  na- 
tional security,  former  Navy  Under 
Secretary  James  Woolsey  wrote  in  the 
October  1981  issue  of  Armed  Forces 
Journal  International, 

Try  to  think  of  another  living  American 
to  whom  you  owe  more. 

There  Is  not  a  Soviet  skipper. 

Mr.  Woolsey  wrote, 
anywhere  In  the  world,  who  sleeps  soundly 
in  his  sea  cabin.  He  can  never  be  sure  that 
he  Isn't  In  the  crosshairs  of  the  periscope  of 
one  of  Rickover's  marvelous,  quiet  black 
attack  boats.  And.  as  we  fuss  with  the  MX 


and  the  aconizingly  bard  problems  of  flzliig 
the  vulnerability  of  our  ICBlTs,  we  have 
some  breathing  space  because  some  more  of 
Rickover's  products,  carrying  their  PoaeidoD 
and  Trident  missiles,  slip  silently  on  patrol 
somewhere  beneath  the  Atlantic  and  Pacif- 
ic. His  ships  are  commanded  and  operated 
by  some  of  the  most  extraordinarily  able 
and  professional  men  you  wiU  ever  meet. 
Their  standards,  and  those  of  many  of  their 
colleagues  In  other  parts  of  the  Navy,  have 
been  shaped  directly  and  Indirectly  by  Rick- 
over's will  and  perfectionism. 

At  the  begining  of  my  remarks,  I  de- 
scribed Admiral  Ridiover  as  one  of  the 
towering  figures  in  our  military  histo- 
ry. But  like  other  great  military  men 
before  him— men  like  Eisenhower, 
Marshall,  and  Bradley— Admiral  Rick- 
over has  a  deep  imderstanding  of  the 
role  and  the  limits  of  military  power. 

Admiral  Rickover  has  always  under- 
stood that  the  piupose  of  our  forces  is 
to  insure  the  security  of  our  democrat- 
ic society— not  the  other  way  around. 

He  recently  described  the  ships  and 
submarines  he  built  as  "a  necessary 
evil."  "I  would  sink  them  all,"  he  said 
"if  mutual  disarmament  could  be  ne- 
gotiated." 

He  expressed  fear  that  the  world  is 
heading  for  nuclear  holocaust. 

He  called  disarmament  the  Nation's 
most  urgent  need.  Put  him  in  charge, 
he  suggested  and  he  would  get  results. 

And  in  addition,  this  tough,  dedicat- 
ed military  man  stated  categorically 
that  "in  general,  we  are  overarming  al- 
together." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  was  a 
sad  day  for  this  country  when  Admiral 
Rickover  was  forced  into  retirement. 
But  I  am  confident  that  he  will  contin- 
ue to  serve  by  speaking  out  with  force 
and  clarity  on  the  vital  choices  that 
will  confront  us  in  the  days  to  come. 

I  extend  to  Admiral  Rickover  my 
warmest  best  wishes  and  my  profound 
gratitude  for  the  marvels  he  has  ac- 
complished in  the  Nation's  defense. 

ADimAL  RICKOVKH  OKSBVU  MOU  THAK  A 
OOLDI 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
January  28.  Just  a  few  days  before  his 
retirement.  Adm.  H.  G.  Rickover  gave 
his  last  testimony  to  Congress  in  a 
hearing  I  chaired  for  the  Joint  'Eco- 
nomic Committee.  I  said  then  that  Ad- 
miral Rickover  should  be  declared  a 
national  treasure  because  of  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
Nation,  and.  more  importantly,  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  is  perfectly 
able  and  willing  to  continue  contribut- 
ing. 

I  am  delighted  to  support  the  idea  of 
awarding  Admiral  Ridcover  a  gold 
medal.  But  I  think  every  one  of  us 
should  ask  ourselves  whether  we  are 
doing  enough  in  terms  of  the  national 
interest. 

It  is  my  Judgment  that  it  is  in  the 
national  interest  to  make  it  possible 
for  Admiral  Rickover  to  continue  play- 
ing an  active  role  in  public  affairs. 
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Tills  Is  a  time  when  we  are  in  the  proc- 
ess of  bestowing  an  honor  to  this  out- 
standlnc  individual  and  I  am  some- 
what reluctant  to  bring  up  this 
matter.  But  I  feel  compelled  to  point 
out  that  the  Navy  is.  so  far,  unwilling 
to  provide  even  office  space  to  the  ad- 
miral, except  on  a  temporary  basis. 

The  admiral  is  now  temporarily  oc- 
cupjrlng  an  office  in  the  Washington 
Navy  Yard  on  the  Anacostla  River. 
The  problem  is.  he  Is  there  at  the 
mere  sufferance  of  the  Navy.  He  was 
told  when  he  was  Involxmtarlly  retired 
that  he  could  occupy  these  quarters 
for  a  period  of  from  3  to  6  months. 

His  request  for  a  longer,  more  defi- 
nite commitment  was  turned  down  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  John 
Leyman. 

My  colleagues  here  and  the  public  at 
large  should,  therefore,  be  advised 
that  while  we  are  at  this  moment 
voting  to  honor  Admiral  Rickover  with 
a  gold  medal,  the  Navy  is  apparently 
prepared  to  evict  him  at  any  time 
from  his  office. 

Admiral  Rlckover  deserves  every 
honor  we  can  bestow  on  him.  But  the 
Navy  is  earn'pg  nothing  but  shame  for 
its  treatment  of  this  national  treasure. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
The    PRESroiNG    OFFICER.    On 

whose  time? 

Mr.  WARNER.  To  be  equally  divid- 
ed.   

The  PRESroiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Bllnnesota. 

Mr.  B08CHWITZ.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  rise  for  the  purpose  of  object- 
ing to  striking  a  medal  for  Admiral 
Rlckover.  whom  I  very  much  admire 
and  who  has  served  his  country  for 
over  half  a  century,  but  I  do  rise  to 
point  out  my  objection  to  the  fact  that 
It  Is  a  gold  medal  and  It  is  costing 
$22,000,  and  that  really  seems  a  little 
bit  more  than  necessary. 

I  am  not  going  to  vote  against  the 
medal.  I  am  not  going  to  suggest  at 
this  point  It  be  changed.  It  has  gone  so 
far  along  in  the  whole  legislative  proc- 
ess that  It  probably  would  take  more 
money  to  try  to  reverse  ourselves  at 
this  point  than  to  object  to  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  BOSCHWTTZ.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  all 
Members  of  Congress  today  are  very 
conscious  of  Uie  need  to  conserve  the 
dollars  of  the  taxpayers. 


I  draw  to  tl^e  attention  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague  page  3  of  the  bill, 
and  I  shall  re^  from  section  (b): 

The  Secretar*  of  the  Treasury  may  cause 
duplicates  in  qronze  of  such  medal  to  be 
coined  and  sol^  under  such  regulations  as 
he  may  prescrtbe.  at  a  price  sufficient  to 
cover  the  cost  thereof,  including  labor,  ma- 
terials, dies,  us*  of  machinery,  overhead  ex- 
penses, and  th4  gold  medal.  The  appropria- 
tion used  to  catry  out  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section (a)  shaM  be  reimbursed  out  of  the 
proceeds  of  such  sales. 

It  is  my  e:flpectation  that  the  strik- 
ing and  sale  Of  the  bronze  medals  will 
eventually  accumulate  a  stun  of  dol- 
lars in  excess  of  that  requested  for  the 
appropriatioa  here. 

Mr.  BOSCflWlTZ.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  ViilBrinia.  I  understand  that 
indeed  duplicates  can  be  made  of  this 
and  duplicates  will  be  made  in  bronze 
and  that  th«y  wiU  be  sold  and  there 
may  be  a  pro  tit.  But  that  is  no  reason. 
In  my  Judgrqent,  to  spend  $22,000  for 
the  medal  in  the  first  place.  They  can 
still  make  the  bronze  duplicates.  They 
can  still  seli  them.  They  could  even 
make  a  few  jdollars  in  the  process.  It 
would  not  hi^. 

So  I  Just  berve  notice  that  on  all 
future  medafc,  if  they  are  going  to  be 
gold,  I  am  going  to  object  to  them. 

I  am  not  going  to  keep  this  bill  off 
the  floor,  but  in  some  way  I  shall  pre- 
vent future  bills  from  arising. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  on  tnte  measure  has  expired. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  be  under  my  control. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
BoREN)  also' joins  me  in  this  attitude. 
He  believes  lis  I  believe  that  there  are 
few  people '  who  have  served  their 
country  as  has  Admiral  Rlckover.  We 
do  not  In  any  way  mean  to  reflect  our 
comments  oh  the  good  admiral.  Quite 
the  opposltf .  But  we  do  serve  notice 
that,  in  the  future  if  there  are  going 
to  be  gold  niedals  struck.  I  at  least  for 
one  will  objict  and  I  believe  other  Sen- 
ators will  asiwell. 

I  recall  very  well  that  one  of  the 
first  thlngsj  I  did  in  the  Senate  was 
vote  for  gola  a  medal  and  since  it  was 
for  a  Minnetotan  and  it  was  for  one  of 
my  predecessors  I  felt  it  wotild  be  in- 
appropriate for  me  to  stand  up  at  that 
moment  in  the  first  days  of  my  service 
to  object,  put  in  the  future  I  will 
object.         r 

I  thank  lihe  Senator  and  yield  the 
floor.  T 

Mr.  WAhNER.  Does  that.  If  I  may 
ask  the  Senator,  include  any  subse- 
quent gold  medals  awarded  to  distin- 
guished Senators  of  Minnesota? 

BOS(Hwrrz. 
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Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
with  my  colleag  le.  Senator  Bosch- 
wrrz,  in  expressing  reservations  about 
the  use  of  gold  in 
honor  those  who 


Mr. 
Mr. 


WAR><ER 


Everyone. 
Everyone. 


itriking  of  medals  to 
lave  performed  spe- 
cial service  to  our  country.  Ldke  Sena- 
tor BoscHwrrz,  1  certainly  find  no 
fault  with  honoring  Admiral  Rlckover. 
I  support  a  specitd  expression  of  ap- 
preciation by  the  Congress  to  him  for 
his  patriotism  an^  years  of  able  serv- 
ice. 

However.  I  do  question  why  we  must 
use  gold  to  strike!  the  medal  at  a  cost 
of  some  $22,000.'  The  value  of  the 
medal  is  not  in  the  metal,  but  in  the 
uniqueness  of  the  expression  by  Con- 
gress and  what  the  medal  s3mibolizes. 

It  would  have  the  same  value  if 
struck  in  bronze  or  some  other  metal 
less  expensive  tham  gold. 

I  will  not  object!  to  the  bill  today.  To 
amend  it  and  sen^  it  back  through  the 
legislative  process  would,  itself,  incur 
costs.  However,  1  Join  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  iti  serving  notice  that 
I  will  object  to  figure  proposals  unless 
we  use  more  card  in  holding  down  the 
expense. 

To  those  who  afe  imemployed  or  are 
facing  cutbacks  jin  their  family  re- 
sources due  to  the  current  budgetary 
crisis,  $22,000  i^  a  lot  of  money, 
though  it  may  bei  small  in  terms  of  the 
total  Federal  budget.  Let  us  find  less 
expensive  ways  to  express  our  appre- 
ciation to  those  who  are  deserving  of 
it,  like  Admiral  Rlckover. 
Mr.  WARNER.]  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  tays. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  ntiys  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WARNErI  Mr.  President,  that 
request  for  the  yeas  and  nays  is  at  the 
specific  instructions  of  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  of  2:50  p.m. 
having  arrived,  I  suggest  to  the  Chair 
that  it  is  appropriate  that  at  this  time 

the  vote  be  held  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yiel^  back  the  remainder 

of  the  time? \ 

Mr.  WARNERl  I  yield  back  all  re- 
maining time  onpoth  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  offei)ed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  was  readi  the  third  time. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

question  is.  ShAll  the  bill  pass?  The 

yeas  and  nays  tuive  been  ordered,  and 

the  clerk  will  cal  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 

the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENJ^  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakkr), 
the  Senator  fron  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
Knis).  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
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Jepskn).  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pres- 
SLER)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkhts),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prxssler) 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  aimounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BtDDf)  and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced:  yeas  91. 
nays  1.  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  169  Leg.] 
TEAS-91 
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Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Bauciu 

Bentsen 

Boren 

BOBChWitZ 

Brmdley 

Brady 

Bumpers 

BuitUck 

Byrd, 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Cranston 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeCondni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Dole 

Domenlci 
Durenberger 
Eacleton 
East 


Exon 

Pord 

Oam 

Olenn 

Qoldwater 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Han 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflln 

Heinz 

Helms 

Holllncs 

Huddleston 

Hvunphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 


Lugar 
Mathlas 
Ifatsunaca 
MatUnsly 

NAYS-1 


McClure 

Melcher 

Metxenbaum 

Moynlhan 

NlcUea 

Nunn 

PeU 

Percy 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 


Zorlnsky 
NOT  VOTINO-S 


Baker 
Blden 
Hawkins 


Jepsen 

MitcheU 

Murkowskl 


Packwood 
Pressler 


So  the  bill  (HJl.  5432)  was  passed. 

Blr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACTT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 
could  have  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  it  is  not  our  intention  to  have 
any  substantive  votes  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  day.  I  really  cannot  say 
whether  there  will  be  any  votes.  I  do 
not  anticipate  any  of  a  procedural 
nature,  but  it  is  possible  that  there 
might  be  some.  I  think  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  would  indicate 


that  it  would  be  very  unexpected  if  we 
have  any  further  votes  today  of  any 
kind. 

Mr.  President,  as  announced  by  the 
majority  leader.  I  shall  move  shortly 
to  ask  for  consideration  of  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

As  I  start  to  proceed  to  call  up  this 
bill,  I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
14  Senators  who  are  still  serving  In  the 
Senate  who  were  here  when  the  first 
Voting  Rights  Act  passed.  Those  are 
Senators  Stennis,  Jackson,  Long, 
Thurmond,  Proxmirx,  Randolph, 
Robert  C.  Btro,  Cannon,  Bxjrdick, 
Pell.  Tower,  Kennedy.  Inouye,  and 
Harry  F.  Byrd.  Jr.  That  Is  a  list  of 
those  people  who  were  here  when  this 
subject  was  first  raised  in  1965. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bto.  President, 
coiQd  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  is  well  taken.  The  Senate  will  be 
in  order  so  that  Senators  who  are 
speaking  may  be  heard. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  acting  majority 
leader  that  this  side  of  the  aisle  is 
ready  to  debate  and  ready  to  vote, 
ready  to  act  on  this  measure.  I 
thought  the  distinguished  acting  ma- 
jority leader  would  appreciate  know- 
ing that  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  we  are 
ready  to  go  ahead.  We  can  vote  today 
or  we  can  vote  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  delighted  to 
hear  that.  That  means  that  we  ought 
to  have  the  kind  of  consideration  of 
this  bill  that  I  think  would  be  impor- 
tant. 

Before  taking  the  action  which  has 
been  requested  by  the  majority  leader. 
I  would  like  to  comment  on  this  legis- 
lation and  its  importance  to  the  essen- 
tial freedom  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  I  would  like  to  make 
this  statement.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding.  I  only  wanted  to  make 
this  (»mment.  That  is  that  Senators 
ought  to  be  made  aware  of  the  sched- 
ule to  a  greater  degree  than  they  are. 
There  are  many  of  us  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  who  asked  whether  or  not  it 
was  really  necessary  to  come  back  for 
this  week.  We  were  assured  repeatedly 
that  it  was  absolutely  necessary,  that 
we  were  going  to  conduct  major  busi- 
ness, that  there  would  be  many  votes. 
Now  that  we  are  here  we  are  doing  vir- 
tually nothing.  I  am  not  running  for 
office.  Not  needing  to  campaign,  it  is 
not  as  bad  for  me  as  it  is  for  some  of 
my  colleagues.  But,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  is  absolutely  inexcusable.  I 
think  Senators  deserve  that  informa- 
tion from  the  leadership.  I  hope  we  do 
not  have  to  get  into  a  position  where. 


failing  to  be  given  that  information, 
we  have  to  start  conducting  guerrilla 
warfare  activities  to  make  sure  that  we 
have  plenty  of  votes,  and  there  are 
wajrs  that  we  can  make  sure  that  we 
have  plenty  of  votes.  I  Just  feel  highly 
incensed  that  we  were  not  made  aware 
of  the  schedule.  I  have  missed  some- 
thing that  was  very  important  to  me 
by  coming  back  this  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Let  me  point  out  to 
my  friend  from  Louisiana  that  we  are 
prepared  to  go  into  controversial  mat- 
ters right  now.  We  have  beoi  asked 
for  clearance  for  the  Ball  Reform  Act, 
Community  Exchange  Act,  the  Feder- 
al reclamation  bill,  the  oil  shale  bill, 
the  water  resources  research  bill.  We 
have  asked  for  clearance  on  the  Sikes 
Act,  the  Public  Buildings  Authoriza- 
tion Act.  We  have  had  a  whole  series 
of  things  that  we  asked  for. 

Before  my  good  friend  from  West 
Virginia  takes  umbrage,  he  is  trying  as 
hard  as  I  am  to  get  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  to  clear  those  items— 
and  they  are  controversial— so  that  we 
can  proceed.  But  we  have  been  unable 
to  clear  anything  so  far  since  we  re- 
turned other  than  the  bUl  we  Just 
passed.  I  believe  we  have  the  agent 
identities  conference  report  for  tomor- 
row. 

The  Senator  from  T.nii<B<any  is  no 
more  disturbed  than  I  am.  I  was  up  in 
God's  country.  As  people  remember 
my  comments  on  the  floor,  I  do  not 
enjoy  the  time  I  spent  in  this  dty 
when  we  are  not  in  session.  I  hated  to 
come  back  to  take  on  the  Job  of  being 
acting  majority  leader  only  to  find  out 
that  we  are  not  able  to  get  our  teeth 
into  some  of  this  other  business.  I 
think  with  the  help  of  my  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  we  will  continue  to 
try  to  get  significant  legislation  to  act 
on  tomorrow  and  hopefully  we  can  get 
an  agreement  to  get  some  significant 
action  on  Monday.  If  we  do,  we  will 
not  be  in  on  Friday.  If  we  do  not  get 
that  agreement,  we  will  be  in  on 
Friday.  We  may  have  to  motion  up 
some  other  things. 

But  we  are  trying  to  move  with  the 
business  of  the  Senate.  My  good  friend 
from  West  Virginia  stands  on  the  op- 
posite side  of  the  aisle  here.  When  the 
tables  were  turned,  I  tried  my  best  to 
help  him.  He  is  trying  his  best  to  help 
me.  I  can  only  tell  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  so  far  the  rest  of  the 
Senate  has  not  cooperated  with  us  so 
that  we  can  schedule  a  meaningful 
program  for  the  remainder  of  the 
week.  As  soon  as  we  can  get  the  agree- 
ment, we  will,  in  fact,  cooperate  with 
the  viewpoints  expressed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  assure  the  acting  majority 
leader  that  we  are  trying  to  dear 
measures  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 


I 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  I4«ildent.  can 
we  have  order?  This  la  an  extremely 
important  idece  of  leglslatton  and  I  do 
thtnte  that  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
la  required  so  that  our  leaders  can  be 

heard.  

The  FRESroiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  were  told  that  the  action  this 
wtA  would  be  on  the  voting  rights 
legislation,  and  that  Is  what  we  expect- 
ed. This  side  of  the  aisle  is  ready  to 
pitMxed  with  the  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion and  ready  to  vote  after  some  rea- 
sonable amount  of  time,  not  later  than 
tomorrow.  That  is  what  we  were  all 
told,  that  that  was  going  to  be  the 
business. 

I  can  assure  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  that  we  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  will  continue  to  try  to  help 
clear  some  of  the  other  measures.  But 
I  would  hope  that  we  would  get  on 
with  the  voting  rights  measure  which 
was  announced  2  weeks  ago  that  we 
would  be  acting  on  this  week.  I  want 
to  assure  him  again  that  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  ready,  after 
some  llttie  debate,  to  vote  on  that 
measure  this  week. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 

Senate  is  not  in  order.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wUl  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  for  his  patience  and 
letting  us  interrupt  him  in  the  middle 
of  his  speech.  But  could  he  give  the 
Senate  any  indication  as  to  when  we 
are  going  to  proceed  with  the  voting 
rights  bill? 

Is  there  an  objection  on  that  side  of 
the  aisle?  There  is  no  objection  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle.  If  there  is  an  objec- 
tion to  moving  to  it.  is  there  going  to 
be  a  cloture  motion  offered  so  we  can 
get  on  with  the  voting  rights  bill? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
invite  the  Senator  to  listen  to  my  re- 
main and  he  will  see,  I  think,  why, 
while  there  is  no  objection  and  I  am  a 
oosponsor,  I  have  serious  concerns 
about  this  bill  as  it  applies  to  my 
State.  That  is  why  I  am  here  to  make 
this  motion.  I  had  hoped  we  would  be 
able  to  make  it  yesterday.  I  do  intend 
to  move  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  but  I 
first  want  to  make  this  comment 
about  how  this  legislation  in  the  past 
has  applied  to  one  State  and  why  I 
have  such  extreme  interest  in  how  it  is 
handled  this  time. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  go 
back.  I  ask  that  I  not  be  interrupted  in 
maUny  this  Statement. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Me.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 


Mr.  Presid^it,  before  taking  the 
action  the  majority  leader  has  request- 
ed I  take,  I  ifiant  to  comment  upon 
this  legidation  and  its  Importance  to 
the  essential  freedoms  of  our  Nation, 
that  of  the  unhindered  right  of  every 
adult  American  to  select  those  who 
shall  serve  in  elected  office  and  pass 
Judgment  on  ballot  propositions. 

Over  100  years  ago,  the  Nation  made 
this  right  clear  by  the  15th  amend- 
ment which  simply  states  that  the 
"right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged 
by  the  United  States  or  by  any  state 
on  account  oi  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  Servitude."  For  over  100 
years  the  Coagress  has  been  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  guarantee- 
ing this  right. . 

The  path  tdward  voting  equality  for 
aU  Americans  has  not  been  an  easy 
one,  nor  has  it  been  fully  achieved. 

In  1870  and  1871,  Congress  passed 
two  laws  that  were  designed  to  protect 
voting  rights  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  both  proved  to  be  ineffec- 
tive and  were  largely  repealed  by  1894. 
What  followed  was  a  legislative  void  in 
voting  rights  legislation  until  in  1957, 
1960,  and  1964,  Congress  passed  laws 
providing  the  right  to  file  Federal  law- 
suits to  cha^enge  alleged  voting  dis- 
crimination in  those  years.  The  1960 
law  also  authorized  Federal  courts  to 
appoint  referees  to  help  blacks  regis- 
ter. In  1964^  the  24th  amendment, 
which  outlaw^  the  use  of  the  poll  tax 
as  a  prerequisite  to  voting  in  Federal 
elections,  was  ratified. 

Despite  these  actions,  voting  dis- 
crimination still  continued  to  be  a 
problem,  and  l)y  1965  many  Americans 
expressed  str(>ng  feelings  that  an  even 
greater  effoit  had  to  be  made  to 
afford  minorities  protection  from 
voting  discrln  Jnation. 

In  early  1965,  President  Johnson 
submitted  hu  voting  rights  proposals 
to  the  Congress  and  within  5  months— 
on  August  6.1 1965— the  Voting  Rights 
Act  (Public  Law  89-110)  was  signed 
into  law. 

BCany  of  its  provisions  were  contro- 
versial at  the  time,  and  still  remain  so 
with  various  Members  of  Congress. 
The  act  did  tiot  have  an  easy  time  in' 
the  legislative  process.  It  took  25  days 
to  debate  in  [the  Senate,  with  27  roll- 
call  votes— oke  of  them  to  break  a  fill- 
buster  launched  by  opponents.  In  the 
House,  backers  had  a  5-week  struggle 
to  get  a  Jumclary  Committee  bill  out 
of  the  RulesCommlttee.  When  the  bill 
finally  came  to  the  floor  July  6,  3  days 
of  debate  were  required  to  pass  it. 

The  Votinf  Rights  Act's  major  pro- 
visions were  t  designed  both  to  correct 
discriminatory  voting  practices  and  to 
provide  a  deterrent  to  future  ones. 

One  of  theke  is  the  triggering  formu- 
la that  detennines  what  States  would 
be  covered  by  section  5,  the  preclear- 
ance  provisit>n  that  requires  Federal 
approval  be|ore  any  changes  can  be 
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made  in  a  State  or  local  election  law.  A 
covered  State  or  oounty  has  to  show 
that  the  proposed  change  would  not 
have  a  discriminatory  effect. 

Under  the  1968  triggering  formula,  a 
State  or  coimty  was  brought  under  the 
act  if  it  had  a  literacy  test  in  effect  on 
November  1,  1964,  and  if  less  than  50 
percent  of  its  vpting-age  residente 
were  registered  to  vote  on  that  date  or 
actually  voted  in  the  1964  Presidential 
election.  | 

Covered  areas  could  get  out  from 
under  the  act  after  5  years  by  obtain- 
ing a  Judgment  fr^m  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  de- 
claring that  they  had  used  no  literacy 
tests  or  similar  deidces  since  1965. 

State  and  politlQal  subdivisions  now 
covered  for  precle^rance  as  a  result  of 
the  1965  triggerii^:  formula  are  Ala- 
bama, Georgia.  Louisiana,  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  yirglnia,  39  counties 
in  North  Carolina!  and  1  county  each 
in  Arizona  and  Hawaii.  My  own  home 
State  of  Alaska  Was  captured  under 
this  triggering  formula,  but  as  any 
covered  State  could,  it  filed  a  declara- 
tory Judgment  actflon  to  exempt  itself 
from  these  provisions.  On  August  17, 
1966,  the  U.S.  District  Coiut  for  the 
District  of  Colambia  found  that 
Alaska  had  employed  no  test  or  device 
with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  abridging 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color  during  th(!  preceding  5-year 
period.  Thus,  Alaska  was  relieved  of 
any  disability  undf  r  the  act. 

The  1965  act  proved  to  be  moderate- 
ly successful  in  helping  blacks  and 
other  minority  Americans  secure  their 
voting  rights.  However,  by  1970,  it  was 
clear  that  the  ac^'s  purpose  had  not 
been  fully  achieved  and  an  extension 
was  sought  from  the  act's  termination 
date. 

After  another  |  arduous  legislative 
debate,  the  act  was  extended  in  1970 
(Public  Law  91-285)  for  another  5 
years.  States  and  local  governments 
were  forbidden  to  use  literacy  tests  or 
other  voter  qualifying  devices  through 
1975,  and  the  triggering  formula  was 
altered  to  apply  to  any  State  or  county 
that  had  a  literacy  test  and  where  less 
than  50  percent  qf  the  voting-age  resi- 
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Mr.  Prr^sident,  Alaska  was  recaptured 
tmder  these  19t0  amendments,  but 
was  able  to  again,  sue  and  be  exempted 
from  these  provldons. 
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After  its  first  extension,  the  law  con- 
tinued to  be  successful  in  opening  and 
malntjiinlng  equal  opportunities  in  the 
electoral  process  for  all  citizens,  and  so 
when  the  act  came  up  again  for  renew- 
al in  1975,  the  Congress  approved  an 
extension  for  another  7  years. 

The  triggering  formula  was  amended 
to  bring  under  coverage  of  the  law  any 
State  or  coimty  that  was  using  a  liter- 
acy test  in  1972  and  where  less  than  50 
percent  of  the  citizens  eligible  to  vote 
had  registered  as  of  November  1,  1972. 
Two  other  major  provisions  were 
added  to  give  greater  protection  to  cer- 
tain language  minorities,  defined  as 
persons  of  Si>anlsh  heritage,  American 
Indians,  Asian  Americans,  and  Alaskan 
Natives. 

The  Federal  preclearance  provisions 
were  expanded  to  apply  to  any  Juris- 
diction where: 

The  Census  Biu«au  determined  that 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting-age 
citizens  were  of  a  single  language  mi- 
nority. 

Election  materials  had  been  printed 
only  in  English  for  the  1972  Presiden- 
tial election. 

Less  than  50  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  citizens  had  registered  for  or  voted 
in  the  1972  Presidential  election. 

These  amendments  slgnlficanUy  ex- 
panded coverage  of  the  act,  recaptur- 
ing Alaska  for  the  second  time  and 
adding  all  of  Texas  and  Arizona,  as 
well  as  selected  counties  in  California, 
Florida,  and  several  other  States. 

In  addition,  provisions  were  added 
requiring  bilingual  elections  through 
August  6,  1985,  if  the  Census  Biu^au 
determined  that  5  percent  of  a  Jiuis- 
diction's  voting-age  citizens  were  of  a 
single  language  minority  and  the  illit- 
eracy rate  in  English  of  the  language 
minority  was  greater  than  the  nation- 
al English  illiteracy  rate.  Illiteracy  was 
defind  as  failure  tc  complete  the  fifth 
grade. 

Alaska  was  not  able  to  again  exempt 
Itself  from  the  preclearance  require- 
ment under  the  act  because  of  an  Eng- 
lish language  requirement  for  voting 
that  had  been  in  the  State  constitu- 
tion. This  was  despite  the  fact  that 
the  voters  of  Alaska  had  repealed  this 
provision  in  1972. 

Now,  7  years  after  the  1975  amend- 
ments, we  are  faced  again  with  the 
question  of  Just  how  much  our  Nation 
is  willing  to  do  to  keep  its  promise  of 
voting  equality.  The  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  was  faced  with  a  difficult 
task,  and  on  balance.  I  believe  they 
have  answered  this  question  well. 

S.  1992  extends  the  present  coverage 
of  the  special  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  sections  4.  5.  6.  7.  and  8;  it 
amends  section  4(a)  of  the  act  to 
permit  Indlvldtial  Jurisdictions  to  meet 
a  new  standard  for  termination  of  cov- 
erage by  those  special  provisions;  it 
amends  the  language  of  section  2  in 
order  to  clearly  establish  the  stand- 
ards Intended  by  Congress  for  proving 


a  violation  of  that  section;  It  extends 
the  language-assistance  provisions  of 
the  act  until  1992;  and  finally  It  adds  a 
new  section  pertaining  to  voting  assist- 
ance for  voters  who  are  blind,  disabled, 
or  illiterate. 

Jurisdictions  that  meet  the  criteria 
set  forth  in  section  4(b)  of  the  act  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  spe<dal 
provisions  of  the  act  until  such  time  as 
they  obtain  a  declaratory  Judgment 
granting  termination  of  coverage  as 
set  forth  in  section  4(a),  as  amended, 
but  in  any  event  not  for  a  period  ex- 
ceeding 25  years. 

A  standard  for  bailout  is  also  provid- 
ed by  permitting  political  subdivisions 
in  covered  States,  as  defined  in  section 
14(c)(2),  to  ball  out  although  the 
State  itself  remains  covered.  Briefly, 
under  the  new  standard,  which  goes 
into  effect  on  August  6.  1984,  a  Jiuris- 
diction  must  show,  for  itself  and  for 
all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory, that:  First,  for  the  10  years  pre- 
ceding the  filing  of  the  bailout  suit,  it 
has  a  record  of  no  voting  discrimina- 
tion and  of  compliance  with  the  law; 
and  second,  it  has  taken  positive  steps 
to  increase  the  opportimlty  for  full  mi- 
nority participation  in  the  cmlltical 
process.  Including  the  removal  of  any 
discriminatory  barriers. 

S.  1992  amends  section  2  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  to  prohibit 
any  voting  practice  or  procedure 
which  results  in  discrimination.  This 
amendment  is  designed  to  make  clear 
that  proof  of  discriminatory  Intent  is 
not  required  to  establish  a  violation  of 
section  2.  It  thereby  restores  the  legal 
standards,  based  on  the  controlling 
Supreme  Court  precedento,  which  ap- 
plied in  voting  discrimination  claims 
prior  to  the  litigation  involved  in 
Mobile  versus  Bolden.  The  amend- 
ment also  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section  2  which  delineates  the  legal 
standards  imder  the  results  test  by 
codifying  the  leading  pre-Bolden  vote 
dilution  case.  White  versus  Register. 
This  new  subsection  provides  that  the 
issue  to  be  decided  under  the  results 
test  is  whether  the  political  processes 
are  equally  open  to  minority  voters. 
The  new  subsection  also  states  that 
the  section  does  not  establish  a  right 
to  proportional  representation. 

As  I  am  sure  many  Senators  are 
aware,  the  greatest  controversy  over  S. 
1992  has  been  over  section  2  and  what 
test  should  be  the  standard.  Senator 
Dole  and  others  worked  long  and  hard 
to  find  a  position  that  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  majority  of  both  sides 
on  this  issue,  and  he  and  all  those  who 
worked  out  the  legislative  language 
are  to  be  commended  for  their  dili- 
gence and  successful  effort. 

In  addition,  the  bill  has  had  the 
leadership  of  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
Senator  Hatch.  His  efforts  cannot  go 
without  comment.  He  has  been  a  great 
leader  In  this  effort. 


The  language  assistance  provisions 
of  section  203  are  extended  for  an  ad- 
ditional 7  years  by  S.  1992.  In  addition, 
a  new  subsection  208  is  added,  pre- 
scribing the  method  by  which  the 
voters  who  are  blind,  disabled,  or  illit- 
erate are  entiUed  to  have  Msiatanct  in 
a  polling  booth  from  a  person  of  their 
own  choosing,  with  two  exceptions. 

Section  208  is  extremely  important 
to  Alaska  and  States  which  have  sig- 
nificant numbers  of  Native  Americans, 
since  oral  voting  assistance  is  neces- 
sary for  those  Natives  who  do  not  read 
English  and  in  whose  language  a 
ballot  cannot  be  prepared  because  the 
langiiage  is  unwritten.  In  fact,  Mr. 
President,  Alaska  Native  language  is 
historically  unwritten.  There  are  es- 
sentially seven  Native  languages— 
Tllnglt,  Haida.  Inupiak.  Eskimo. 
Uplak.  St.  Lawrence  Island  Inupiak. 
and  Kultehin  (Athabascan). 

I  have  trouble  pronouncing  the 
names  of  some  of  these  languages,  be- 
cause it  has  only  been  recently  that 
some  of  them  have  been  translated 
Into  a  written  form. 

In  the  past,  Alaska  Natives  have 
been  disadvantaged  in  the  electoral 
process,  since  election  ballots  and  in- 
formation were  solely  in  igngHyh.  As  I 
have  pointed  out.  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  now  prohibita  EtagUsh-only  elec- 
tions and  prescribes  other  remedies. 

In  my  opinion,  Alaska  has  fully  com- 
plied with  the  spirit  and  letter  of  this 
law.  CurrenUy,  elections  in  Alaska  are 
conducted  by  bilingual  election  boards 
that  assist  Native  voters  in  one  of  two 
ways.  One  of  the  bilingual  election  of- 
ficials may  accompany  the  voter  to  the 
polling  booth  to  translate  the  ballot 
for  the  voter.  In  the  alternative,  the 
voter  may  choose  to  bring  his  own 
translator,  who  takes  an  oath  to  pro- 
tect the  secrecy  of  the  vote.  Voting  in- 
formation, such  as  voting  procedures, 
absentee  ballots,  and  registration 
forms.  Is  also  made  available  in  bilin- 
gual form. 

I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  commit- 
tee recognized  complete^  the  Impor- 
tanOe  of  oral  assistance  to  language 
minority,  blind,  or  disabled  individ- 
uals. 

S.  1992  presents  a  comprehensive  op- 
portunity for  the  CUingreas  to  keep 
Intact  (me  of  the  Nation's  moat  impor- 
tant pieces  of  dvil  rights  ledslation. 
and  as  a  Republican  in  the  ctvfl  rights 
tradition  of  President  Lincoln.  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  bOL 

The  issue  of  voting  discrimination  is 
more  conujlicated  and  subtie  now.  for 
obviously  tremendous  progreaa  haa 
been  made  in  all  areaa  of  dvfl  rigfata. 
and  it  would  be  easy  to  say  that  the 
present  achlevementa  are  enough. 
They  are  not,  and  that  is  why  the 
work  of  past  Congresses  must  be  con- 
tinued. 

In  my  opinion  the  Voting  Rlghta  Act 
has  been  succeaafuL  Since  1966.  voter 
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reglBtratlon  of  minorities  in  ttie  specif- 
iodly  covered  States  has  increased 
from  29  percent  to  over  50  percent. 
The  number  of  black  elected  officials 
in  these  States  has  increased  from  158 
to  1,813  in  the  last  12  years.  However. 
discriminatory  election  systems  still 
exist,  and  so  it  is  necessary  to  extend 
the  act. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  our  po- 
litical system  is  compromise;  without 
it,  our  democracy  would  have  ended 
long  ago.  and  in  fact  came  very  close 
to  doing  so  during  our  Civil  War  on 
this  same  general  Issue  of  equal  rights 
for  all  citizens. 

As  this  Congress  turns  to  improve  on 
the  work  of  the  previous  Congresses, 
let  us  keep  in  mind  that'  the  purpose 
of  the  compromise  is  not  to  vitiate 
each  proponent's  side  of  an  issue,  but 
to  provide  for  a  strengthening  of  the 
common  purpose  that  two  sides  may 
share. 

No  Senator  here  supports  voting  dis- 
crimination, and  so  It  only  becomes  a 
question  of  how  to  end  it.  I  have  stud- 
ied the  amended  bill  carefully  smd.  in 
general.  I  am  pleased  with  it,  as  I 
know  most  of  the  Senate  will  be. 

However,  I  have  not  closed  my  mind 
to  those  who  can  or  would  suggest  im- 
provements to  it.  In  reading  through 
the  legislation.  I  have  found  areas 
which  I  believe  at  least  warrant  some 
further  clarification.  The  1982  amend- 
ments provide  for  substantial  changes 
in  the  act,  and  each  Senator  should 
exunlne  the  amended  bill  carefully 
before  quick  Judgments  are  made  for 
or  against  floor  amendments  that  may 
be  offered. 

Mr.  President,  in  1970  .and  again  in 
1975. 1  called  attention  to  the  fact  that 
my  State,  which  has  not  discriminated 
and  should  not  be  put  in  the  class  of 
States  which  have  discriminated, 
would  be  recaptured.  Again  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  Senate  that  this  act  will 
do  the  same  thing,  keep  us  under  an 
act  which  we  should  not  be  under.  I 
intend  to  try  to  offer  amendments  to 
see  to  it  that  that  is  not  done.  I  think 
that  Alaska,  having  been  represented 
on  this  "floor  for  some  23  years,  is  enti- 
tled. flnaUy,  to  have  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  listen  to  the  facts  as 
they  apply  to  our  State. 

We  do  have  minorities  with  unwrit- 
ten languages.  To  possibly  require  us 
to  print  ballots  in  language  which 
nobody  can  read  to  me  is  atrocious. 

I  do  believe  that  we  also  should  have 
some  concepts  regarding  the  Dole 
amendment.  I  find  the  Dole  amend- 
ment to  be  a  very  good  amendment 
proQ>ectively.  but  I  fail  to  understand 
why  we  should  rely  upon  a  committee 
report  which  states  that  that  will  be 
the  test  applied  retroactively  in  the 
case  of  a  State  attempting  to  bail  out 
from  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  think  that  principle  of  the  Dole 
amendment  is  a  good  one,  and  if  the 
committee  report  means  what  it  says. 


that  it  is  to  apply  retroactively  for 
bailout  purposes,  then  we  should 
amend  this  bi9  to  state  that  it  applies 
retroactively. 

Finally,  Mr.|  President,  our  country 
is  still  relatively  new  in  terms  of  world 
history,  and  although  there  are  opin- 
ions to  the  contrary,  most  would  agree 
that  we  have  ^one  much  to  become  a 
progressive  and  elightened  society.  It 
is  my  view  that  the  day  will  not  be  far 
off  when  our  goals  of  equal  opportuni- 
ty in  the  political  process  will  be  met, 
and  several  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  will  not  be  necessary.  Until 
that  day,  howtever,  we  must  continue 
to  insure  by  legislation  the  voting 
rights  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  for  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  item  598,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension. 

I  yield  first  to  my  good  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  who  is  the  manag- 
er of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Orasslet).  The  Senator  from  Utah  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  HELMSl  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?! 

Mr.  HATCHl  I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
let  pass  the  interesting  forensic  ex- 
change that  occurred  a  few  minutes 
ago  on  this  floor,  when  pious  procla- 
mations were  {made  to  the  effect  that 
"this  side  is  rfady  to  vote;  we  have  so 
much  importint  business,"  and  that 
sort  of  thing. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
particular  pieoe  of  legislation,  so-called 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  has 
been  pushed  b|y  the  other  side. 

I  was  lookMg  the  other  day  at  the 
number  of  really  important,  urgent 
pieces  of  legislation  on  the  calendar 
awaiting  action  by  the  Senate — some 
130  of  them.  Here  are  the  reports.  As 
my  colleaguei  can  see,  they  make  a 
stack  a  foot  mgh.  But  they  must  wait. 
They  must  wfit  until,  one  way  or  an- 
other, we  halve  disposed  of  the  so- 
called  Voting  {lights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  rare  for  there 
to  be  pious  pretense  on  this  floor,  so  I 
am  not  surprised.  But  I  think  pious 
pretense  shoi^d  be  identified  for  what 
it  is. 

Let  several j  things  be  clear  at  the 
outset.  At  thft  moment,  the  Senate  is 
not  debating  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  Senate  iS  debating  the  motion  to 
call  up  Calendar  No.  598,  S.  1992,  the 
prop<»ed  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  o||  1965.  Somewhere  down 
the  line,  we  will  really  get  into  the 
heavy  debate  about  the  legislation 
itself.  But  Juit  now,  we  are  debating, 
presumably,  wie  motion  that  has  Just 
been  made  bj^  my  friend  from  Alaska, 
the  distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  T 

The  issue  Ito  be  decided  by  the 
Senate  is  whjether  it  is  wise  for  the 
Senate  to  consider  these  proposed 
amendments  iat  the  present  time  or 
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whether  the  Sena^.  instead,  should 
act  on  other  matters  pending  on  the 
legislative  and  executive  calendars.  So 
let  that  be  clear  V  'e  are  not  today  de- 


Rights  Act  exten- 


sion. We  are  debatfig  only  the  wisdom 
of  taking  it  up. 


issue     before     the 


Senate,  several  facts  must  be  made 
very  clear  from  ihe  outset,  I  feel. 
Much  false  information  concerning 
both  the  Voting  ftights  Act  and  the 
proposed  amendments  to  it  has  misled 
the  public  and,  I  pelieve,  many  Sena- 
tors with  respect  ti>  the  piu-ported  ne- 
cessity for  action  during  this  Congress. 
What  is  the  necessity.  Mr.  President? 
What  is  the  urgencQr? 

Mr.  President,  while  we  are  debating 
the  motion  to  proceed,  let  one  thing  be 
clear:  The  Voting  Rights  Act  itself  is 
already  a  permanent  statute  which 
has  been  on  the  books  for  17  years; 
and  contrary  to  the  totally  false  im- 
pression deliberately  created  by  some, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not  expire 
this  year.  It  does  liot  expire  any  other 
year.  I 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President:  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  does  noi  expire  this  year  or 
any  other  year.  Th|e  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  permanent  law.  iThe  Voting  Rights 
Act  remains  on  tne  books  as  perma- 
nent law  now  and  in  the  future,  unless 
and  imtil  Congress  and  the  President 
agree  to  repeal  it.  ^ince  that  is  highly 
imlikely.  this  Senator  can  say  with  a 
high  degree  of  certainly  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act!  will  remain  perma- 
nent law  far  into  the  foreseeable 
future.  So  what  is  ihe  urgency? 

Nothing  whatabever  about  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  expires  during  this 
year  or  during  any  other  year.  So  let 
us  lay  aside  the  fiction  that  there  is 
some  sort  of  deadline  in  August  by 
which  we  must  action  this  piece  of  leg- 
islation. It  simply  ^  not  so. 

All  that  will  :  occur  under  the 
present,  permanent  statute  is  that  on 
August  6.  1982,  (iertain  Jurisdictions 
will  be  given  the  I  opportimity,  under 
the  permanent  law,  to  prove  in  Feder- 
al District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  they  have  not  discriminat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  race  during  the  past 
17  years  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  no  longer  pe  required  to  come 
up  here,  with  hat  In  hand,  and  appear 
before  some  bureaucrat  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  and  plead  for  mercy  if 
they  want  to  move  a  voting  precinct 
down  the  block  or  across  the  street. 

Mr.  President,  i  nothing  could  be 
clearer  than  the  (act  that  the  States 
Infected,  or  the  political  subdivisions 
thereof,  should  n<^  longer  be  required 
to  clear  with  "Big  Brother"  in  Wash- 
ington every  change  in  local  law  or  or- 
dinance affecting  flections,  no  matter 
how  minor.  That  and  that  alone  is 
what  will  happen  $n  Augtist  6. 

In  other  words,  jthe  States  affected, 
the  political  subdivisions  thereof,  will 
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have  their  day  in  court  instead  of 
being  under  the  thumb  of  a  bureau- 
crat. The  court  could  determine  that 
there  had  been  no  discrimination 
during  the  past  17  years,  or  the  court 
could  determine  otherwise.  But  at 
least  the  States  and  the  political  sub- 
divisions will  have  their  day  in  court. 

What  is  wrong  with  allowing  the 
Federal  courts  to  hear  the  evidence 
and  to  decide  whether  or  not  discrimi- 
nation has  occurred  over  the  past  17 
years? 

Mr.  President,  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  permanent  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  would  deny  that 
right  to  the  Federal  courts.  What 
these  proposed  amendments  say  is: 
"You"— the  States  and  political  subdi- 
visions thereof— "will  not  have  your 
day  in  court.  You  must  continue  to  be 
under  the  thuunb  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment." 

These  proposed  amendments  would 
strip  Jurisdiction  from  the  Federal 
courts  to  hear  evidence  that  no  dis- 
crimination has  occurred  over  a  17- 
year  period  and  to  determine  that  the 
burden  of  clearing  in  Washington  vir- 
tually everything  affecting  local  elec- 
tions no  longer  exists. 

Obviously,  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  discuss  this  matter  at  great 
length.  I  will  not  do  so  today.  Let  me 
assure  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  that  if  we  can  reach  an  tm- 
derstanding  that  40  counties  in  North 
Carolina  will  no  longer  be  treated  as 
second-class  citizens,  and  if  we  can 
have  a  clear  understanding  that  noth- 
ing we  do  in  this  Chamber  wiU  result 
in  proportional  representation,  then  I 
will  agree  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia— let  us  go 
ahead  and  vote. 

However,  you  will  find  that  they  are 
unwilling  to  do  that.  They  want  to 
deny  a  total  of  22  States  their  day  in 
court.  Otherwise,  they  would  not  be 
intractable. 

I  am  prepared  to  discuss  this  matter 
until  the  cows  come  home,  because  I 
am  not  going  to  sit  silent  while  40 
coimtles  in  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na are  made  second-class  citizens  by 
an  act  which  former  Senator  Sam 
Ervin  described  17  years  ago  as  being 
pure  tjrranny. 

Let  me  say  for  the  record,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  in  not  one  of  the  40  coun- 
ties in  North  Carolina  has  there  been 
an  action  reported  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment implying  discrimination  in 
voting  rights— not  one,  not  one  in  17 
years.  And  yet  the  proponents  of  the 
extension  of  this  legislation  would  say 
to  those  40  counties  and  to  counties  in 
other  States  and  indeed  other  States 
themselves:  "No  matter,  you  have  to 
stay  under  the  thumb  of  the  Justice 
Department.  You  caimot  have  your 
day  in  court." 

Mr.  President,  out  of  the  40  coimtles 
in  North  Carolina  affected,  39  of  them 
were  brought  imder  this  act  because  at 


some  time  in  the  past  the  literacy  test 
was  imposed. 

I  made  a  spot  check,  Mr.  President, 
and  there  may  be  in  one  of  the  40 
counties  somewhere  one  elected 
county  commissioner  today  who  was 
sitting  as  a  county  commissioner  back 
in  that  day.  But  I  have  not  found  that 
one. 

So  I  am  saying  to  the  Senate,  if  we 
can  reach  an  accommodation  on  fair- 
ness and  equity  to  the  people  in  40 
counties  of  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na let  us  proceed  and  get  this  bill  out 
of  the  way,  provided  that  we  can  also 
make  clear  where  this  Senate  stands 
on  the  question  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

I  think  we  should  get  onto  the  130 
pieces  of  important  legislation,  but  we 
cannot  do  that  because  there  has  been 
a  demand  that  we  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion, and  there  has  been  the  pretense 
that  it  expires  on  August  6,  a  pretense 
which  is  totally  false. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  there  is 
no  urgency  to  move  to  debate  this  leg- 
islation at  a  time  when  the  calendar  is 
crowded  with  bills  of  far  more  impor- 
tance to  the  American  people. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Utah  for 
S^elding  to  me. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  once  in 
a  great  while  this  body  considers  legis- 
lation that  must  be  looked  upon  as  a 
watershed  with  respect  to  the  direc- 
tion in  which  this  Nation  is  going  to 
head.  One  of  these  occurred  in  1965  in 
which  this  Nation  committed  itself  to 
the  goal  of  insuring  that  no  citizen, 
whatever  his  or  her  race  or  color, 
would  be  denied  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process.  As 
there  are  to  all  great  objectives,  there 
was  a  cost  involved— a  cost  relating  to 
the  transformation  of  traditional 
values  of  federalism.  Under  the  1965 
act,  sovereign  States  would  be  required 
to  secure  the  approval  of  the  Federal 
Government  prior  to  enacting  changes 
in  their  voting  laws  and  procedures,  an 
obligation  that  many  at  the  time 
viewed  as  inconsistent  with  the  respec- 
tive roles  of  the  State  and  national 
governments. 

Despite  these  costs,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  was  necessary  legis- 
lation and  I  submit  it  is  necessary  leg- 
islation today. 

It  was  necessary  in  1965  in  order  to 
overcome  a  clear  and  indisputable  his- 
tory of  discrimination  in  various  parts 
of  the  country  that  had  woriced  to 
deny  individuals  their  constitutional 
right  not  to  be  denied  suffrage  on  the 
basis  of  race  or  color.  It  was  an  ex- 
traordinary piece  of  legislation,  but  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  most  fun- 
damental of  all  rights  in  a  free  and 
democratic  society— the  right  to  vote 
for  the  candidate  of  one's  choice. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  support- 
ed extension  of  this  act  in  both  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
and  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 


Mr.  President,  today  however  the 
Senate  begins  consideration  on  legisla- 
tion that.  In  my  view,  is  a  watershed 
and  is  likely  to  define  in  an  important 
manner  what  this  Nation  is  all  about. 
Again,  the  legislation  to  be  considered 
is  described  as  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. This  time,  however,  the  objec- 
tives are  different— vastly  different. 
Instead  of  leading  ultimately  to  the 
nonconsideration  of  race  in  the  elec- 
toral process  as  was  the  objective  of 
the  original  Voting  Rights  Act,  the 
present  legislation  would  make  this 
the  overriding  consideration  in  deci- 
sions in  this  area.  Instead  of  directing 
its  protections  toward  the  individual 
as  did  the  original  act— and  as  does  the 
Constitution— the  present  legislation 
would  make  racial  groups  the  focus  of 
protection.  Instead  of  reinforcing  in 
the  law  the  great  constitutional  princi- 
ple of  equal  protection,  the  present 
legislation  would  substitute  a  totally 
alien  principle  of  equal  results  and 
equal  outcome. 

Mr.  President,  in  short,  the  debate 
on  the  new  version  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  will  focus  upon  one  of  the 
most  important  public  policy  issues 
ever  to  be  considered  by  this  body.  I 
do  not  believe  that  my  colleague  from 
the  House— Mr.  Hyde— is  far  from  the 
mask,  when  he  describes  this  as  a 
measure  with  "consequences  as  poten- 
tially far-reaching  as  any  legislation 
ever  enacted."  This  is  legislation  with 
both  profound  constitutional  implica- 
tions and  profound  practical  conse- 
quences. In  summary,  the  issue  is  how 
this  Nation  is  going  to  define  "civil 
rights"  and  "discrimination." 

I.  SUMIfABY  or  TBI  ISSUS 

Both  in  popular  parlance  and  within 
Judicial  forums,  the  concept  of  racial 
discrimination  has  always  implied  the 
maltreatment  or  disparate  treatmoit 
of  individuals  because  of  race  or  skin 
color.  As  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  states,  in  part: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  CFnlted  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  cmidltlon  of 
servitude. 

In  other  words,  discrimination  has 
been  viewed  as  a  process  by  which 
wrongful  decisions  were  made— deci- 
sions reached  at  least  in  part  because 
of  the  race  or  sldn  color  of  an  Individ- 
ual. 

This  conception  of  discrimination 
has  always  been  reflected  in  the  con- 
stitutional decisions  of  the  Judicial 
branch  of  our  Nation.  In  Interpreting 
the  equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment,  for  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  observed: 

A  law.  neutral  on  Its  face  and  aerrlng  ends 
otherwise  within  the  power  of  Oovenunent 
to  pumie,  is  not  invalid  under  the  equal 
protection  clause  ainiply  becauae  it  may 
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affect  ft  greater  proportion  of  one  race  than 
of  another.' 

In  other  words,  as  the  court  subse- 
quently obflerved: 

Proof  of  racially  dlacrlmlnatory  intent  or 
purpoM  ia  required  to  show  a  violation  of 
the  equal  protection  clause  .  .  .  official 
action  will  not  be  held  unconstitutional 
solely  because  it  results  in  a  racially  dispro- 
portionate impact* 

Proof  of  discriminatory  intent  or 
purpose  is  the  essence  of  a  civil  rights 
violation  for  the  simple  reason  that 
there  has  never  been  an  obligation 
upon  either  public  or  private  entities 
to  conduct  their  affairs  in  a  manner 
designed  to  Insure  racial  balance  or 
proportional  representation  by  minori- 
ties in  employment,  housing,  educa- 
tion, votbig.  and  the  like.  The  tradi- 
tional obligation  under  civil  rights 
laws  has  been  to  conduct  public  or  pri- 
vate affairs  in  a  manner  that  does  not 
involve  disparate  treatment  of  individ- 
uals because  of  race  or  skin  color. 

What  is  being  proposed  in  the  con- 
text of  the  present  Voting  Rights  Act 
debate  is  that  Congress  alter  this  tra- 
ditional standard  for  identifying  dis- 
crimination, i.e.,  the  "intent"  stand- 
ard, and  substitute  a  new  "results" 
standard.  Rather  than  focusing  upon 
the  process  of  discrimination,  the  new 
standard  would  focus  qpon  electoral 
results  or  outcome.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  initiate  a  landmark 
transfotmation  in  the  principal  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  It  should  be  understood  at  the 
outset  that  proponents  of  the  results 
test  are  no  longer  talking  about  "dis- 
crimination;" they  are  simply  talking 
about  "disparate  impact."  These  con- 
cepts have  little  to  do  with  one  an- 
other. 

Rather  than  simply  focusing  upon 
those  public  actions  that  obstructed  or 
interfered  with  the  access  of  minori- 
ties to  the  registration  and  voting 
processes,  the  proposed  results  test 
would  focus  upon  whether  or  not  mi- 
norities were  successful  in  being  elect- 
ed to  office.  Discrimination  would  be 
identified  on  the  basis  of  whether  mi- 
norities were  proportionately  repre- 
sented (to  their  population)  on  elected 
legislative  bodies  rather  than  upon  the 
question  of  whether  minorities  had 
been  denied  access  to  registration  and 
the  ballot  because  of  their  race  or  skin 
color. 

Despite  objections  to  the  description 
of  the  results  test  as  one  focused  upon 
proportional  representation  for  mi- 
norities, there  \b  no  other  logical 
meaning  to  the  new  test.  To  speak  of 
"discriminatory  results"  is  to  speak 
purely  and  simply  of  racial  balance 
and  racial  quotas.  The  premise  of  the 
results  test  is  that  any  diqiarlty  be- 
tween minority  population  and  minori- 
ty representation  evidences  discrimi- 
nation.  As   the  Supreme   Court   ob- 
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served  in  the  recent  city  of  ilfo&ite  v. 
Bolden  decision: 

The  theory  of  the  dissenting  opinion  (pro- 
posing a  "results"  test)  appears  to  be  that 
every  political  |roup  or  at  least  every  such 
group  that  Is  ia  the  minority  has  a  Federal 
constitutional  right  to  elect  candidates  in 
proportion  to  it*  numbers  .  .  .  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  does  not  require  proportional ' 
representation  as  an  imperative  of  political 
organization.'   [ 

Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  results 
test  imports  into  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  a  theory  of  discrimination  that  is 
inconsistent  with  the  traditional  un- 
derstanding I  of  discrimination,  the 
public  policy  impact  of  the  new  test 
would  be  far  reaching.  Under  the  re- 
sults test.  Federal  courts  will  be 
obliged  to  dismantle  countless  systems 
of  State  and  Ipcal  government  that  are 
not  designed  to  achieve  proportional 
representation.  This  is  precisely  what 
the  plaintif f:<  attempted  to  secure  in 
the  Mobile  cjse  and,  in  fact,  were  suc- 
cessful in  achieving  in  the  lower  Fed- 
eral courts.  DIespite  the  fact  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  discriminatory  pur- 
pose In  the  efitablishment  of  the  elec- 
toral (at-large)  system  in  Mobile  and 
despite  the  fact  that  there  were  clear 
and  legitimalie  nondiscriminatory  pur- 
poses to  such  a  system,  the  lower  court 
in  Mobile  or<|ered  a  total  revampment 
of  the  city's  fiunicipal  system  because 
it  had  not  achieved  proportional  repre- 
sentation.     , 

The  at-large  system  of  election  is  the 
principal  Immediate  target  of  propo- 
nents of  the  results  test.*  Despite  re- 
peated challenges  to  the  propriety  of 
at-large  systems,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  consistently  rejected  the  notion 
that  the  at-lirge  system  of  election  Is 
Inherently  discriminatory  toward  mi- 
norites."  The  Court  in  Mobile  has  ob- 
served that  literally  thousands  of  mu- 
nicipalities a^d  other  local  governmen- 
tal units  throughout  the  Nation  have 
adopted  an  ai-large  system.* 

To  establish  a  results  test  in  section 
2  would  be  to  place  at-large  systems  in 
constitutional  jeopardy  throughout 
the  Nation,  particularly  if  Jurisdictions 
with  such  electoral  systems  contained 
significant  numbers  of  minorities  and 
lacked  propcttlonal  representation  on 
their  elected  representative  councils  or 
legislatures.  Legislative  bodies  general- 
ly that  lacked  proportional  representa- 
tion of  significant  minority  groups 
would  be  subject  to  close  scrutiny  by 
the  Federal  judiciary,  under  the  pro- 
posed results  test.  To  the  extent  that 
electoral  re^ilts  become  the  focus  of 
discriminati^i  analysis,  and  Indeed 
define  the  existence  or  nonexistence 
of  discrimination,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
ceive how  proportional  representation 
by  race  can  ttvoid  being  established  in 
the  law  as  the  standard  for  identifying 
discrlminatiim  and,  equally  important, 
as  the  standard  for  ascertaining  the 
effectiveness  of  Judicial  civil  rights 
remedies.     1 
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Beyond  the  facr.  however,  that  the 
results  test,  in  msf  view,  will  lead  to  a 
major  transformation  in  the  idea  of 
discrimination  as  well  as  to  a  sharp  en- 
hancement of  the  role  of  the  Federal 
coiu-ts  In  the  electoral  process,  the  re- 
sults test  Is  an  iiaippropriate  test  for 
Identifying  discrimination  for  several 
other  reasons.  First,  the  results  test 
will  substitute.  In  the  place  of  a  clear 
and,  well-understood  rule  of  law  that 
has  developed  im4er  the  intent  stand- 
ard, a  standard  that  is  highly  uncer- 
tain and  confusing  at  best.  The  rule  of 
Judges  will  effectively  replace  the  rule 
of  law  that,  up  tol  now,  has  existed  in 
the  sirea  of  voting  rights.  There  is  no 
guidance  offered  to  either  the  courts 
or  to  individual  communities  by  the  re- 
sults test  as  to  which  electoral  struc- 
tures and  arrangements  are  valid  and 
which  are  invalid  Given  the  lack  of 
proportional  representation  and  the 
existence  of  any  one  of  a  countless 
number  of  "objective  factors  of  dis- 
crimination," it  ia  difficult  to  see  how 
a  prima  facie  cas&— If  not  an  Irrebutta- 
ble case— of  discrimination  would  not 
be  established. 

Second,  the  resiilts  test  Is  objection- 
able because  it  wduld  move  this  nation 
In  the  direction  ^f  increasingly  overt 
policies  of  race  consciousness.  This 
would  mark  a  sharp  departure  from 
the  constitutional  development  of  this 
Nation  since  the  reconstruction  and 
since  the  classic  dissent  by  the  elder 
Justice  Harlan  in  ^Pleasy  v.  Ferguson  in 
1897  calling  for  al  "colorblind"  consti- 
tution.^ This  would  mark  a  sharp  re- 
treat from  the  notions  of  discrimina- 
tion established  as  the  law  of  our  land 
in  Brovm  v.  fioaitf  of  Education,  the 
CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  indeed 
the  Voting  Righta  Act  itself. 

If  the  results  {test  is  incorporated 
Into  the  Voting  Rights  Act— and  then 
quite  likely  Into  other  civil  rights  stat- 
utes as  a  result— the  question  of  race 
will  intrude  constantly  Into  decisions 
relating  to  the  Voting  and  electoral 
process.  Racial  gerrymandering  and 
racial  bloc  votingi  will  become  normal 
occurrences,  given  legal  and  constitu- 
tional recognition  and  sanction  by  the 
Voting  Rights  A^t.  Increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing,  [focus  upon  race  and 
ethnicity  will  tals  place  in  the  course 
of  otherwise  routine  voting  and  elec- 
toral decisions. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  proven 
the  most  successful  civil  rights  statute 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation  because  It 
has  reflected  the  overwhelming  con- 
sensus in  this  Nation  that  the  most 
fundamental  civil  right  of  all  citizens— 
the  right  to  votf— must  be  preserved 
at  whatever  cost  and  through  what- 
ever commitment  required  of  the  Fed- 
eral Govenunent.  Proponents  of  the 
Senate  measure  would  Jeopardize  this 
consensus  by  effecting  a  radical  trans- 
formation in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
from  one  design  »d  to  promote  equal 
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access  to  registration  and  the  ballot 
box  into  one  designed  to  insure  equali- 
ty of  outcome  and  equality  of  results. 
It  is  not  a  subtle  transformation; 
rather  it  is  one  that  would  result  in  a 
total  retreat  from  the  original  objec- 
tive of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that  con- 
siderations of  race  and  ethnicity  would 
someday  be  irrelevant  in  the  electoral 
process.  Under  the  Senate-proposed 
amendments,  there  would  be  nothing 
more  important. 

II.  LBOISUTIVa  KVOLUnOM  OF  THX  VOTHfC 
RIOHTS  ACT 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  ratified  In  1870,  states: 

Sbc.  1.  The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude. 

Sk.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  power  to 
enforce  this  article  by  appropriate  legisla- 
tion. 

Shortly  after  ratification.  Congress 
enacted  two  laws  pursuant  to  its  en- 
forcement authority  in  the  15th 
amendment  designed  to  outlaw  activi- 
ties interfering  with  the  voting  rights 
of  the  newly-freed  slaves.  The  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1870*  established  Feder- 
al penalities  for  interfering  with 
voting  in  State  and  Federal  elections 
for  reasons  of  lace  or  color  discrimina- 
tion while  the  Antilynching  (Ku  Klux 
Klan)  Act  of  1871*  sought  to  penalize 
State  actions  which  deprived  persons 
of  their  civil  rights. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  progress  of 
blacks  in  sectu-ing  the  protections  of 
the  15th  amendment  was  slow  and  er- 
ratic. The  use  of  poU  taxes,  literacy 
tests,  morals  requirements,  racial  ger- 
rymandering, and  outright  Intimida- 
tion and  harassment  continued  largely 
unchecked  until  well  into  the  20th 
century.  It  was  not  until  the  late 
1950's  that  the  Federal  Government 
reiterated  its  constitutional  commit- 
ment to  equality  of  voting  rights  by 
enacting  new  enforcement  legislation. 
Between  1957  and  1964,  Congress  en- 
acted three  statutes  designed  to  en- 
hance the  ability  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  challenge  discriminatory 
election  laws  and  procedures. 

In  1957.  Congress  enacted  civil  rights 
legislation  >°  which  authorized  the  At- 
torney General  to  initiate  legal  action 
on  behalf  of  individuals  denied  the  op- 
portunity to  register  or  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  Most  impor- 
tantly, this  enabled  the  aggrieved  reg- 
istrant or  voter  to  shift  the  cost  of  the 
legal  challenge  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. In  addition,  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1957  established  the  U.S.  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Rights  and  provided  It 
with  responsibility  for  Investigating 
and  reporting  on  those  procedures  and 
devices  used  by  Jurisdictions  in  a  dis- 
criminatory manner  against  racial  mi- 
norities. 

In  1960.  Congress  again  acted  to 
strengthen  the  National  Government's 


commitment  to  full  and  fair  voting 
rights  through  passage  of  additional 
legislation."  The  CivU  Rights  Act  of 
1960  went  significantly  beyond  the 
earlier  legislation  by  requiring  the  re- 
tention by  local  and  State  officials  of 
Federal  election  records  for  a  period  of 
22  months  and  authorized  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  inspect  such  records  at 
his  discretion.  It  also  enabled  Federal 
courts  to  identify  "patterns  and  prac- 
tices" of  racial  voting  discrimination 
and  to  order  on  a  class  basis  the  regis- 
tration of  qualified  persons  of  that 
race  who  had  been  victims  of  such  a 
pattern  and  practice.  The  Federal 
courts  were  authorized  to  appoint 
voting  referees  who  would  be  empow- 
ered to  enter  a  Jurisdiction  and  regis- 
ter voters. 

FiiuQly.  Congress  enacted  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964  >*  which  estab- 
lished landmark  civil  rights  reforms  in 
a  wide  number  of  areas.  Title  I  of  the 
act  prohibited  local  election  officials 
from  applying  to  applicants  for  regis- 
tration tests  or  standards  different 
from  those  that  had  been  adminis- 
tered to  those  already  registered  to 
vote.  It  also  established  a  presumption 
of  literacy— although  rebuttable— for 
potential  registrants  who  had  complet- 
ed a  sixth  grade  English-speaking 
school  education.  In  addition,  the  act 
established  expedited  procedures  for 
Judicial  resolution  of  voting  rights 
cases. 

A.  VOmfG  RIGHTS  ACT  OP  1968 

Despite  this  renewed  commitment 
by  the  Federal  Government  to  en- 
forcement of  the  guarantees  of  the 
15th  amendment,  substantial  registra- 
tion and  voting  disparities  along  racial 
lines  continued  to  exist  In  many  Juris- 
dictions. It  was  finally  in  response  to 
the  incontrovertible  evidence  of  con- 
tinuing racial  voting  discrimination 
that  Congress  enacted  the  single  most 
important  legislation  in  the  Nation's 
history  relating  to  voting  rights— the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.** 

This  act  marked  a  significant  depar- 
ture from  earlier  legislative  enact- 
ments in  the  same  area  In  establishing 
primarily,  for  the  first  time,  an  admin- 
istrative process  aimed  at  eliminating 
voting  discrimination.  Earlier  legisla- 
tion had  primarily  relied  upon  the  Ju- 
dicial process  for  the  resolution  of 
these  problems.  The  major  objectives 
of  the  new  administrative  procedures 
were  to  insure  expeditious  resolution 
of  alleged  voting  rights  difficulties  and 
to  avoid  the  often-cumbersome  process 
of  Judicial  case-by-case  decisionmak- 
ing. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  provi- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  sec- 
tion 5  which  required  any  State  or  po- 
litical subdivision  covered  under  a  for- 
mula prescribed  in  section  4  of  the 
act^-designed  to  identify  Jurisdictions 
with  a  history  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion—to "preclear"  any  changes  in 
voting  laws  or  procedures  with  the 


Justice  Department.  No  such  change 
could  take  effect  without  the  permis- 
sion of  the  Department.  Under  section 
5,  the  political  subdivision  has  the  re- 
sponsibility of  showing  that  the  pro- 
posed change  "does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose and  will  not  have  the  effect  of  de- 
nying or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color." 

"Covered"  Jurisdictions,  that  is  those 
required  to  preclear  with  the  Justice 
Department,  included  all  States  or  po- 
litical subdivisions  which  met  the  two- 
part  test  of  section  4: 

(1)  Such  a  State  or  subdivision  must  have 
employed  a  "test  or  device"  as  of  November 
1,  1964.  Such  a  "test  or  device"  was  defined 
to  include  literacy  tests,  tests  of  morals  or 
character,  or  tests  requiring  educational 
achievement  or  knowledge  of  some  particu- 
lar subject;  and 

(2)  Such  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
must  have  had  either  a  voter  registration 
rate  of  less  than  50  percent  of  age-eligible 
citizens  on  that  date,  or  a  voter  turnout  rate 
less  than  50  percent  during  the  1M4  elec- 
tion. 

No  part  of  the  trigger  formula  in 
section  4  referred  to  racial  or  color  dis- 
tinctions among  either  registrants  or 
voters,  or  to  racial  or  color  populations 
within  a  Jurisdiction. 

Jurisdictions  covered  by  the  trigger 
formula  in  the  1965  act  included  the 
entire  States  of  Alabama,  Georgia, 
Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
and  Virginia,  and  counties  in  North 
Carolina,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Alaska,  and 
Hawaii. 

Covered  Jurisdictions  were  to  be  eli- 
gible for  bailout — or  release — from  cov- 
erage after  a  5-year  i>eriod  during 
which  they  were  required  to  preclear 
voting  law  changes  and  to  temporarily 
abolish  the  use  of  all  tests  or  devices. 
In  establishing  such  a  time  period. 
Congress  recognized  that  the  remedy 
of  preclearance  was  an  extraordinary 
one  that  deviated  sharply  from  tradi- 
tional notions  of  federalism  and  State 
sovereignty  over  State  electoral  proc- 


Other  important  provisions  of  the 
1965  act  included: 

Section  2,  a  statutory  codification  of  the 
15th  amendment,  restated  the  general  pro- 
hibitions '  of  that  amendment  against  the 
"denial  or  abridgment"  of  voting  rights  "on 
account  of"  race  or  color. 

Section  6  authorized  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al  to  send  Federal  examiners  to  list  voters 
for  registration  in  any  covered  county  from 
which  he  received  20  or  more  written  com- 
plaints of  denial  of  voting  rights  or  when- 
ever he  believed  on  his  own  that  such  an 
action  would  be  necessary. 

Section  8  authorized  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al to  send  election  observers  to  any  political 
sutxllvision  to  which  an  examiner  had  been 
earUer  sent. 

Section  10  prohibited  the  use  of  poll  taxea 
in  SUte  elections.  ■• 

Section  11  established  various  criminal  of- 
fenses with  respect  to  failure  to  register 
voters,  or  count  votes,  Intimldatinc  or 
threatening  voters,  providing  false  registra- 
tion information,  and  voting  more  than 
once. 
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Section  12  esUbUsbed  criminal  offenaes 
with  reject  to  altering  ballots  or  voting 
reoorda.  and  conspiring  to  interfere  with 
voting  rights. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  a  per- 
manent statute  that  is  not  in  need  of 
periodic  extension.  I  think  Senator 
Hsuts  has  made  that  clear.  The  only 
temporal  provision  in  the  law  is  the 
applicability  of  the  predearance  and 
certain  other  requirements  to  covered 
Jurisdictions.  By  the  terms  of  the  1965 
act.  such  extraordbiary  remedies  were 
to  be  «>plled  for  a  5-year  period  after 
which  time  Congress  presumed  the  re- 
sidual effects  of  earlier  discrimination 
were  likely  to  be  sufficiently  attenuat- 
ed, and  the  covered  Jurisdictions  would 
be  allowed  to  seek  bailout. 

■.  1970  AMBIISMXirTS 

In  1970,  however,  upon  reviewing 
the  impact  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
Congress  concluded  that,  while  signifi- 
cant progress  had  been  made  with  re- 
spect to  voting  rights,  there  was  need 
for  an  additional  extension  of  the  pre- 
dearance period  for  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions. Such  Jurisdictions,  thus,  were  re- 
quired to  continue  to  preclear  voting 
law  changes  for  an  additional  5-year 
period  as  Congress  redefined  the  basic 
bailout  requirement.  Instead  of  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions  being  required  to 
in^iwt^in  "clean  hands"  for  a  5-year 
I>erlod  as  provided  for  in  the  original 
1966  act.  this  requirement  was 
changed  to  10  years.  "Clean  hands" 
simply  meant  the  avoidance  by  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  a  proscribed  "test  or 
device"  for  the  requisite  period. 

In  addition,  the  basic  coverage  for- 
mula was  amended  by  updating  it  to 
include  the  1968  elections  as  well  as 
the  1964  elections.  As  a  result  of  this 
change  in  the  trigger  formula,  coun- 
ties in  Wyoming,  California,  Arizona, 
Alaska,  and  New  York  were  covered,  as 
weU  as  political  subdivisions  in  Con- 
necticut, New  Hampshire,  Maine,  and 
BAassachusetts.  The  1970  amendments 
to  the  act  also  extended  nationwide 
the  5-year  ban  on  the  use  of  "tests  or 
devices"  as  defined  by  the  act  and 
sought  to  establish  a  minimum  voting 
age  of  18  Federal  and  State  elec- 
tions.'* Section  202  abolished  residen- 
cy requirements  in  Federal  elections. 


C  1*TB 

In  1975.  Congress  again  reviewed  the 
progress  achieved  under  the  1965  act 
and  the  1970  amendmmts  and  con- 
cluded once  more  that  it  was  necessary 
to  redefine  the  bailout  requirements 
for  covered  Jurisdictions.  Such  Juris- 
dictions were  on  the  verge  of  satisfy- 
ing their  10-year  obligation  of  pre- 
dearance and  the  avoidance  of  voting 
"tests  or  devices."  In  the  1975  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  Con- 
gren  redefined  the  bailout  formula  to 
require  17  years  of  "clean  hands."  Ju- 
risdictions covered  under  the  1966  for- 
mula could  not  hope  to  bail  out  prior 
to  1982  imder  the  amended  formula. 


In  additionj  Congress  once  again 
amended  and  fipdated  the  basic  cover- 
age formula  iii  section  4  to  include  the 
1972  election  as  well  as  the  1964  and 
the  1968  elections.  Most  significantly, 
however,  Congress  chose  to  redefine 
the  meaning  of  what  constituted  a 
wrongful  "test  or  device."  Such  a  "test 
or  device"  wap  newly  defined  to  in- 
clude the  use  jof  English-only  election 
materials  or  loallots  in  jurisdictions 
where  a  sin^e  "language-minority" 
group  comprisd  more  than  5  percent 
of  the  voting^e  population.  In  addi- 
tion to  State*  already  covered,  pre- 
dearance was  k-equired  of  those  States 
or  political  subdivisions  which,  in  1972, 
had:  (a)  Less  than  50  percent  voter 
registration  oi  voter  turnout;  (b)  em- 
ployed E^lisi-only  election  materials 
or  ballots;  an^Cc)  had  a  "language-mi- 
nority" population  of  more  than  5  per- 
cent. Such  "language-minorities"  were 
defined  to  inolude  American  Indians, 
Asian  Americains,  Alaskan  Natives,  and 
persons  of  Spanish  heritage.'^ 

Included  under  the  1975  coverage 
formula  wera  in  addition  to  those 
States  coverea  by  the  1965  and  1970  : 
provisions,  thf  States  of  Texas,  Arizo- 
na, and  Alas^i,  and  counties  in  Cali- 
fornia. Colorido,  Florida,  Michigan, 
North  Carollni,  and  South  Dakota.  In 
addition  to  tie  significant  expansion 
in  the  conceix  of  what  constituted  a 
wrongfuJ  "teat  or  device"  to  encom- 
pass the  use  at  English-only  materials. 
Congress  alsQ  established  other  re- 
quirements r^ating  to  billngualism.  In 
section  203  dt  the  act.  Congress  re- 
quired bilingual  ballots  and  bilingual 
election  matefials  and  assistance  in  all 
Jurisdictions  iji  which  there  were  pop- 
ulations of  "language  minorities" 
greater  than  5  percent  and  in  which 
the  literacy  rate  among  that  "lan- 
guage minorito^"  was  less  than  the  na- 
tional average.  ••  Finally,  the  1975 
amendments  }o  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
made  permai^ent  the  nationwide  ban 
on  literacy  te^ts  and  other  "tests  and 
devices". 

In  this  debate,  a  major  issue  again  is 
whether  or  not  Congress  will  redefine 
the  bailout  standard  when  a  number 
of  jiulsdlctioqs  covered  by  the  original 
1965  act  are  On  the  verge  of  satisfying 
the  earlier  standard;  that  is,  17  years 
of  avoidance  (f  the  use  of  "tests  or  de- 
vices". In  tlie  absence  of  action  by 
Congress,  th^  Voting  Rights  Act  will 
not  "expire";  as  some  have  wrongly 
suggested.  Rgther  what  will  occur  on 
August  6,  1962,  is  that  a  nimxber  of 
covered  Juriidictions  will  finally  be 
permitted  to  apply  to  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  dedaratory  judgment  that  they  have 
abided  by  t^eir  statutory  obligations 
and  ought  ta  be  permitted  to  bailout. 
None  of  the  permanent  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Eights  Act  wUl  "expire"; 
for  example,  ban  on  literacy  tests,  poll 
taxes,  and  discriminatory  laws  agahist 
harassment  fuid  intimidation  in  the 


rights  from  denial 
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voting  process;   protection  of  voting 


or  abridgment  on 


accoimt  of  race  or  color;  and  so  forth. 
Moreover  the  presAit  law  requires  any 
State  or  subdivisibn  that  has  been 
granted  bailout  to  [remain  within  the 
district  court's  jiuisdlction  for  an  addi- 
tional 5-year  "probationary"  period. 

lU.  JUDICIAL  KVOLOpiOIf  OF  THE  VOTING 

RIGH^  ACT 

A.  THE  ORIGINAL  OBJECTIVE 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
designed  by  Congiess  to  "banish  the 
blight  of  racial  discrimination  in 
voting." >■  The  racial  discrimination  to 
which  the  act  wak  directed  entailed 
methods  and  tactids  used  to  disqualify 
blacks  from  registering  and  voting  in 
Federal  and  State  elections.*°  As  dis- 
cussed previously,  the  act  was  the 
fourth  modem  legislative  attempt  at 
Insuring  the  rights  of  disenfranchised 


southern    blacks, 
highly  effective. 
The  emphasis  in 


and    has    proven 

the  original  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  ubon  equal  electoral 
access  through  f  ac:  litatlng  registration 
and  securing  the  ballot.  As  Roy  Wll- 
kins,  representing  the  Leadership  Con- 
ference on  Civil  Rights,  stated  in  1965 
in  testimony  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee: 


The  history  of  the 


struggle  for  the  right 


to  participate  in  Federal.  State  and  local 
elections  goes  back  ijo  the  period  of  recon- 
struction. ...  In  too  many  areas  of  the 
Nation,  Negroes  are  still  being  registered 
one  by  one  and  onl^  after  long  litigation. 
We  must  transfomi  this  retail  litigation 
method  of  registration  into  a  wholesale  ad- 
ministration procediire  registering  all  who 
seek  to  exercise  their  democratic  birth- 
right." j 

Professor  Gross  {described  the  origi- 
nal objectives  of  tile  act  as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  tht  act  was  precisely  and 
only  to  Increase  the  number  of  black  regis- 
tered voters.  In  the  1960's  and  earlier,  to 
those  who  fought  for  it,  equality  meant 
equality  of  opportu^iity— in  this  case,  the 
opportunity  to  vote.' 


was  in  firm  agree- 


Prof  essor  Bt 
ment: 

OriginaUy.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
clear  that  It  was  dlr^ted  to  remedying  dls- 
enfranchlsement.** 


This  original  co: 
of   massive   regisi 
chisement  of  bli 
tlally    transformed 


essional  objective 

,tlon   and   enfran- 

has  been  substan- 

slnce    1965.    The 


present  debate  reflects  this  transfor- 
mation since  it  focuses  upon  claims  to 
equal  electoral  "results,"  maximum 
political  "effectiveness,"  and  "diluted" 
votes.  The  evolutipn  of  the  1965  act  is 
in  large  part  attrdiutable  to  a  number 
of  important  Judl<  lal  decisions. 

The  legislation  was  challenged 
shortly  after  its  enactment  in  South 
Carolina  against  I  latzenbach,**  where- 
in the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  chal- 
lenged provisions  of  the  act  as  consti- 
tutionally permissible  methods  of  pro- 
tecting the  right  to  register  and  vote. 
Although  acknow  iedging  that  the  pre- 
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A  recent  and  telling  ^plication  of 
the  "effects"  standard  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  District  Court  can  be 
found  in  City  of  Port  Arthur  against 
United  States,*"  an  annexation  case  in 
which  the  Court  stated: 

The  oonduaion  reached  by  this  Court  is 
that  none  of  the  electoral  systems  proposed 
by  plaintiff  Port  Author  affords  the  black 


turbing  objectives  of  proportionality    llsh  a  violation  of 
in  representation. 

In  summari.  it  is  my  view  that  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Toting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
has  undergone  a  significant  Judicial 
evolution.  Th^  original  piui?ose  was  to 
provide  racial  minorities  with  access  to 
the  baUot.  la  the  Intervening  years, 
the  focus  has  changed  to  the  entire 
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:he  section.  In  other 
words,  the  fundamental  issue  is  the 
one  of  how  dvll  tights  violations  will 
be  identified.  Inherent  in  this  issue  are 
the  very  definltldns  of  "dvll  rights" 
and  "discriminaticii."** 

The  Supreme  Court  addressed  this 
critical  issue  in  city  of  Mobile  against 
Bolden."  In  this  decision,  the  Court 
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clearance  provisions  of  section  5  "may 
have  been  an  uncommon  exercise  of 
congressional  power." »»  Chief  Justice 
Warren,  speaking  for  the  Court,  stated 
that  "exceptional  conditions  can  justi- 
fy legislative  measures  not  otherwise 
appropriate."  »•  Thus,  the  predear- 
ance provisions  were  upheld  "under 
the  compulsion  of  unique  circum- 
stances"*^ which  Congress  had  found 
from  its  own  evidentiary  Investigation 
to  exist  in  the  covered  jurisdictions." 
From  this  rather  limited  holding 
l>ased  upon  "exceptional  conditions" 
and  "unique  circumstances"  then 
extant  in  the  covered  jurisdictions, 
there  evolved  a  series  of  cases  through 
which  the  Court  identified  additional 
objectives  under  the  act's  predearance 
provisions. 

The  principal  case  in  the  judicial 
evolution  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
the  Court's  1969  decision  in  Allen 
against  State  Board  of  Elections.**  In 
opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Warren,  the 
Court  held  that  the  act's  predearance 
provisions  were  applicable  not  only  to 
new  laws  which  might  tend  to  deny 
blacks  their  right  to  register  and  vote, 
but  to  "any  State  enactment  which  al- 
tered the  election  law  of  a  covered 
State  in  even  a  minor  way."*""  In 
Allen,  the  changes  in  State  laws  did 
not  relate  to  the  process  by  which 
voters  were  registered  and  had  their 
ballots  coimted,  but  to  such  things  as 
a  change  from  single-member  districts 
to  at-large  voting  in  the  election  of 
coimty  supervisors,  changing  of  a  par- 
ticular office  from  elective  to  appoint- 
ive, and  changes  in  qualification  proce- 
dures of  independent  candidates.*' 
Under  the  broad  construction  accord- 
ed section  5  by  the  Allen  court,  cov- 
ered States  must  preclear  all  laws 
which  may  affect  the  electoral  process 
in  any  way.  As  I  will  note  later,  the 
Allen  decision  effected  a  substantial 
transformation  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.**  The  breadth  of  the  scope  ac- 
corded the  act  by  Allen  served  as  the 
catalyst  for  further  expansion  of  Fed- 
eral control  over  electoral  changes  in 
covered  Jurisdictions. 

B.  NEW  oajBcnvEs 

In  the  1971  decision  of  Perkins 
against  Matthews,**  a  divided  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  annexations 
were  subject  to  predearance  and  reit- 
erated its  Allen  holding  that  a  change 
to  at-large  elections  was  also  covered. 
The  Court  further  expanded  the  scope 
of  predearance  requirements  to  in- 
clude legislative  reapportionments  in 
Georgia  against  United  States.**  All 
such  actions  were  required  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  Justice  Department  for 
approval. 

The  far-ranging  implications  of  this 
expansion  were  evidenced  in  two  im- 
portant cases  which  followed.  In  City 
of  Petersburg  against  United  States,** 
the  city  of  Petersburg,  Va.  had  an- 
nexed an  area  that  had  been  under 
consideration  for  nearly  5  years.  The 


annexation  was  supported  by  Ijoth 
black  and  white  citizens  and  involved 
an  area  logically  suitable  for  annex- 
ation for  tax  and  other  reasons.  The 
effect  of  the  annexation,  however,  was 
to  reduce  the  black  population  from  55 
percent  to  46  percent.  When  the  an- 
nexation was  submitted  for  predear- 
ance, the  district  court  held  that  it 
was  not  racially  Inspired,  but  never- 
theless found  that  the  annexation 
would  have  the  effect  of  decreasing 
minority  voting  influence.  Because  of 
this,  the  court  approved  the  annex- 
ation only  on  condition  that  Peters- 
burg change  to  ward  elections  so  that 
blacks  would  be  insured  of  representa- 
tion "reasonably  equivalent  to  their 
political  strength  in  the  enlarged  com- 
munity."** The  court  specifically 
noted  that  the  mere  fact  that  blacks 
made  up  a  smaller  percentage  of  the 
city  after  the  annexation  did  not 
amount  to  a  violation  of  the  act,  so 
long  as  the  court-imposed  system  of 
ward  elections  insured  blacks  of  safe 
districts.  Thus,  the  ideal  of  propor- 
tionality in  representation  was  intro- 
duced, although  only  in  the  context  of 
covered  jurisdictions. 

This  precursor  to  "proportional  rep- 
resentation" was  followed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  1975  decision  in  City  of 
Richmond  against  United  States.*^ 
The  annexation  in  City  of  Richmond 
reduced  the  black  population  in  Rich- 
mond from  52  percent  to  42  percent. 
The  Court  reversed  the  lower  court's 
disapproval  of  Richmond's  predear- 
ance application  and  remanded  the 
case  for  reconsideration  in  light  of  its 
explanation  that  the  City  of  Peters- 
burg decision  was  intended  to  "afford 
[blacks]  representation  reasonably 
equivalent  to  their  political 
strength."** 

The  concept  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation was  again  involved  in  United 
Jewish  Organizations  against  Carey,** 
which  related  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's rejection  of  a  1972  legislative  redis- 
tricting  by  New  York  as  it  applied  to 
Brooldyn,  a  covered  jurisdiction  under 
the  act.  The  Attorney  General  origi- 
naUy  ruled  that  there  were  an  insuffi- 
cient number  of  election  districts  with 
minority  populations  large  enough  for 
minority  candidates  to  likely  prevail. 
The  Attorney  General  indicated  that  a 
minority  population  of  65  percent  was 
necessary  to  create  a  safe  minority 
seat.*"  In  a  new  plan  adopted  in  1974, 
the  legislature  met  the  objections  of 
the  Attorney  General,  but  in  so  doing, 
divided  a  community  of  Hasidic  Jews 
which  had  previously  resided  in  a 
single  district.  The  Attorney  General 
approved  the  plan,  but  members  of 
the  Hasidic  community  objected, 
claiming  that  they  themselves  had 
been  the  victims  of  discrimination. 

The  Supreme  Court  rejected  their 
claim.  Although  unable  to  agree  on  an 
opinion,  seven  members  of  the  Court 
did  agree  that  New  York's  use  of  racial 


criteria  in  revising  the  reapportion- 
ment plan  in  order  to  obtain  the  At- 
torney General's  approval  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  did  not  violate  the 
14th  and  15th  amendment  rights  of 
the  Hasidic  Jews. 

The  preceding  line  of  cases,  all  the 
progeny  of  Allen  against  State  Board 
of  Elections,*'  constituted  a  major  Ju- 
didal  expansion  of  the  act's  original 
focus  upon  facilitating  registration 
and  securing  the  ballot.**  As  Professor 
Themstrom  has  written: 

The  traditional  concern  of  civil  rights  ad- 
vocates had  been  access  to  the  ballot  .  .  . 
[These  expansions]  assume  a  federally  guar- 
anteed right  to  maximum  political  effective- 
ness. Nowadays,  local  electoral  arrange- 
ments are  expected  to  conform  to  FMeral 
executive  and  Judicial  guidelines  established 
to  maximize  the  political  strength  of  racial 
and  ethnic  minorities,  not  merely  to  provide 
equal  electoral  opportunity.** 

More  recent  expansion  of  section  5 
occurred  in  two  1978  decisions.  In 
United  States  against  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Sheffield.**  the  Court 
held  that  section  5  applied  to  political 
subdivisions  within  a  covered  jurisdic- 
tion which  have  any  influence  over 
any  aspect  of  the  electoral  process, 
whether  or  not  they  conduct  voter  reg- 
istration.** Sheffield  was  required  to 
pre-clear  its  electoral  change  from  a 
commissioner  to  a  mayor-council  form 
of  government.  Sheffield  reaffirmed 
the  drift  away  from  the  original  focus 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  equal 
access  to  the  registration  and  voting 
process  to  focus  upon  the  electoral 
process  itself.  In  Dougherty  County 
Board  of  Education  against  White.** 
the  Coiul  held  that  a  school  board 
rule  requiring  all  employees  to  take 
unpaid  leaves  of  absence  while  cam- 
paigning for  elective  office  was  subject 
to  predearance  imder  section  5.  Thus, 
the  Coiut  held  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  reached  changes  made  by  political 
subdivisions  that  neither  conducted 
voter  registration  nor  even  conducted 
elections. 

C.  SKCnOIf  6  AGAINST  SECTION  S 

The  transformation  which  had 
taken  place  in  section  5  was  confirmed 
by  the  Court  in  City  of  Rome  against 
United  States,*'  wherein  the  Court 
held  that  although  electoral  changes 
in  Rome,  Ga.,  were  enacted  without 
discriminatory  purpose,  they  were  nev- 
ertheless prohibited  under  section  5  of 
the  act  because  of  their  discriminatory 
effect.  Thus,  the  Court  affirmed  that 
the  standard  of  conduct  in  covered  Ju- 
risdictions seeking  predearance  pursu- 
ant to  section  5  may  be  measured  ex- 
clusively by  the  effects  of  a  change.** 
The  evolution  of  section  5  was  funda- 
mentally complete— having  been  large- 
ly transformed  from  a  provision  fo- 
cused upon  access  to  registration  and 
the  ballot  to  one  focused  upon  the 
electoral  process  itself.  In  the  narrow 
context  of  section  5,  the  "effects"  test 
was  constitutionaL** 
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Voting  Rights  Act.**  I  strongly  reject 
this  contention  and  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  properly  interpreted 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  with 
resi>ect  to  section  2.  I  note,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Congress  chose  specifically  to 
use  the  concept  of  a  results  or  effects 
test  in  other  parts  of  the  act.  In  sec- 
tion 4  and  5  of  the  act.  Congress  estab- 
lished an  exDllcit  although  hlarhlv  lim- 


2  that  it  expressly  used  in  sections  4 
and  5— i.e..  "effects"— to  be  far  more 
persuasive  of  original  congressional 
intent,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cept of  an  effects  standard  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  in  the  context  of 
sections  4  and  5  but  not  at  all  in  the 
context  of  section  2. 

2.  PRIOR  LAW 


disagreed  with  the  Court's  opinion  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  satisfied  the  intent  or  purpose 
standard  in  Mobile,  not  because  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  standard  itself.  He  ob- 
served in  dissent: 

The  court's  decision  cannot  be  understood 
to  flow  from  our  recognition  in  Washington 
against    Davis    that   the    equal    protection 


#«1aiiaA      ffw^i^m     #k««1*> 


.#«.1        -iJ 1-       M.. 
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A  recent  and  telllns  vpUcation  of 
the  "effects"  standard  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  District  Court  can  be 
found  In  City  of  Port  Arthur  against 
United  States.*"  an  annexation  case  in 
which  the  Court  stated: 

The  conclusion  reached  by  this  Court  is 
that  none  of  the  electoral  systems  proposed 
by  plaintiff  Port  Author  affords  the  black 
dtlsens  of  the  dty  the  requisite  opportunity 
to  schleve  representation  commensurate 
with  their  voUnc  strength  In  the  enlarged 
community.  Blacks  comprise  40.56  percent 
of  the  total  post-expansion  population,  and 
we  estimate  that  they  constitute  35  percent 
of  the  voting-age  iwpulation.  [None  of  the 
proposed  schemes!  offer  the  black  cmnmu- 
nity  a  reasonable  possibility  of  obtaining 
representation  which  would  reflect  political 
power  to  that  magnitude.*  > 

This  transformation  from  a  focus 
upon  access  to  the  ballot  to  a  focus 
upon  the  electoral  process  Itself,  and 
proportional  representation  for  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions  under  section  5 
would  also  have  occurred  In  the  con- 
text of  section  2  but  for  the  case  of 
City  of  MobUe  against  Bolden."  In 
Mobile,  however,  the  court  reaffirmed 
original  imderstandlngs  of  section  2 
and  the  15th  amendment.  Mobile  in- 
volved a  class  action  on  behalf  of  all 
black  dtlsens  of  the  Alabama  city 
wherdn  plaintiffs  alleged  that  the 
city's  practice  of  electing  commission- 
ers through  an  at-large  system  unfair- 
ly "diluted"  minority  voting  strength 
in  violation  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments.  The  district  court.**  al- 
though finding  that  blacks  in  the  dty 
registered  and  voted  without  hln- 
derance.  nonetheless  agreed  with 
plaintiffs  and  held  that  Mobile's  at- 
large  electi<xis  operated  unlawfully 
with  respect  to  blacks.  The  fifth  cir- 
cuit affirmed.**  but  on  appeal,  the  Su- 
preme Court  reversed  and  remanded. 
The  plurality  opinion  stated: 

The  ISth  amendment  does  not  entail  the 
right  to  have  Negro  candidates  elected  .  .  . 
that  amendment  prohibits  only  purposeful- 
ly discriminatory  denial  or  abridgment  by 
Government  of  the  freedom  to  vote  "on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude."  Having  found  that  Negroes  in 
MobUe  "register  and  vote  without  hin- 
drance," the  district  court  and  court  of  ap- 
peals were  in  error  in  believing  that  the  ap- 
pellant Invaded  the  protection  of  that 
amendment  in  the  present  case.** 

Thus,  the  Court  reaffirmed  that 
purposeful  discrimination  Is  required 
for  the  15th  amendment  to  be  violated 
and  that,  since  section  2  of  the  act  was 
a  codification  of  that  amendment,  the 
"intent"  test  i4>plied  in  all  actions 
under  that  section.** 

The  proponents  of  the  Senate 
ammdment  to  section  2  would  over- 
turn the  Court's  dedsi<«  in  the  Mobile 
case  by  eliminating  the  requirement  of 
proof  of  Intoitlonal  discrimination 
and  simply  require  proof  of  dlscrtml- 
naU^y  "results."  The  change  would 
facilitate  a  transformation  of  section  2 
from  its  original  focus  to  new  and  dis- 


turbing objectives 
in  representai 
In  summai 
tlon  5  of  the 
has  imdergoi 


of  proportionality 
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my  view  that  sec- 
Rights  Act  of  1965 
significant  judicial 
evolution.  The  original  purpose  was  to 
provide  racial  minorities  with  access  to 
the  ballot.  In  the  intervening  years, 
the  focus  haf  changed  to  the  entire 
electoral  proeess.  As  Professor  Erler 
testified: 

In  more  recetit  years  .  .  .  emphasis  has 
shifted  from  the  issue  of  equal  access  to  the 
ballot  for  racial  minorities  to  the  issue  of 
equal  results.  Itie  Issue  is  no  longer  typical- 
ly conceived  of  In  terms  of  "the  right  to 
vote."  but  in  tetms  of  "the  right  to  an  effec- 
tive vote";  fo  longer  in  terms  of 
"disfranchisemSnt"  but  in  terms  of  "dilu- 
tion." The  old  assimiption  that  equal  access 
to  the  ballot  w^uld  ineluctably  lead  to  polit- 
ical power  of  solnorities  has  given  way  to 
the  proposition  that  the  political  process 
must  produce  something  more  than  equal 
access.  The  new  demand  is  that  the  political 
process,  regardless  of  equal  access,  must  be 
made  to  yield  e^ual  results.*^ 

The  propogal  to  change  section  2 
seeks  to  begin  this  same  process  for 
that  section.  Indeed,  proponents  of. 
the  Senate  amendment  rarely  speak  of 
"the  right  ta  vote"  anymore.  Instead, 
such  phrase^  as  "equal  political  par- 
ticipation." "tqual  opportunity  In  the 
political  process,"  "the  fair  right  to 
vote,"  and  "i^eanlngful  participation" 
are  used.**  I  Am  concerned  by  any  pro- 
posal to  institute  such  a  new  focus  in 
section  2  and  to  bring  to  this  section 
concepts  of  Tproportlonal  representa- 
tion that  havb  been  developed  in  other 
sections  on  jhighly  limited  constitu- 
tional grounds. 

IV.  s  icnoM  a  op  thk  act 
Section  2  o  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
a  codificatloi  of  the  15th  amendment 
and,  like  tha ;  amendment,  forbids  dis- 
crimination 'with  respect  to  voting 
rights.  Section  2  states: 

No  voting  qualifications  or  prerequisites 
to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
duires  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  of  [wllMcal  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  ri|  ht  to  vote  on  account  of  race 
or  color. 

Section  2  ii  a  permanent  provision  of 
the  Voting  flights  Act  and  does  not 
expire  this  year,  or  any  year.  It  applies 
to  both  chapoges  In  voting  laws  and 
procedures,  bs  well  as  existing  lavrs 
and  procedures,  and  it  applies  in  both 
covered  juriedictlons  and  noncovered 
Juiisdictlonsi**  For  the  past  17  years, 
section  2  hai  stood  as  a  basic  and  non- 
controversia]  provision  to  insxire  that 
any  dlscrlmftiatory  voting  law  or  pro- 
cedure could  be  successfully  chal- 
lenged and  V  sided. 

A.  ISp'SMi  VXBSUS  aSSULTS 

Given  th^  success  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  the  fact  that  section  2 
is  a  permanent  provision  of  the  law, 
what  is  the  present  controversy  con- 
cerning section  2?  The  current  issue 
concerning  section  2  is  the  question  of 
what  must  l^  shown  in  order  to  estab- 


lish a  violation  of  :he  section.  In  other 
words,  the  fundamental  issue  is  the 
one  of  how  dvll  rights  violations  will 
be  identified.  Inherent  In  this  issue  are 
the  very  definltl<^  of  "dvll  rights" 
and  "discriminatlcti."«<> 

The  Supreme  Court  addressed  this 
critical  issue  In  city  of  Mobile  against 
Bolden.*>  In  this  decision,  the  Court 
held  that  section  2  was  intended  to 
codify  the  15th  amendment  and  then 
held  that  a  claim  under  the  amend- 
ment •*  required  proof  that  the  voting 
law  or  procedure  in  question  must 
have  been  establlaied  or  maintained  ■> 
because  of  a  discriminatory  intent  or 
purpose.  As  the  Ciiu-t  observed: 

While  other  of  tl:^  Court's  16th  amend- 
ment decisions  have  dealt  with  different 
issues,  none  has  questioned  the  necessity  of 
showing  purposeful  IdlBcrlminatlon  In  order 
to  show  a  15th  amenpment  violation.** 
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Section  2  was  an  uncontroverslal  provision 
In  the  Voting  Rights  Act  whose  other  provi- 
sions engendered  protracted  dispute.  The 
House  report  on  the  bill  simply  recited  that 
section  2  "grants  a  right  to  be  free  from  en- 
actment or  enforcement  or  voting  qualifica- 
tions or  practices  which  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
HJl.  Rep.  No.  89-419  at  23  (1965);  S.  Rep. 
No.  89-162.  part  3.  alt  19-20  (1965).  The  view 
that  this  section  simply  restated  the  prohi- 
bitions already  contained  in  the  15th 
amendment  was  expressed  without  contra- 
jenate  hearings.  Senator 
at  one  point  that  all 
States,  whether  or  Hot  covered  by  the  pre- 
clearance  provisions  of  section  5  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  w^re  prohibited  from  dis- 
criminating against  Negro  voters  by  section 
2  which  he  termed  "almost  a  rephrasing  of 
the  15th  amendment."  Attorney  General 
Katzenbach  agreed. {Senate  hearings,  part  1, 
at  208  (1965).** 

Until  the  present  debate,  there  has 
been  virtually  no  disagreement  with 
the  proposition  [that  section  2  has 
always  been  intended  to  codify  the 
15th  amendmentj 
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Voting  Rights  Act.**  I  strongly  reject 
this  contention  and  believe  that  the 
Supreme  Court  properly  interpreted 
the  original  intent  of  Congress  with 
respect  to  section  2.  I  note,  for  exam- 
ple, that  Congress  chose  specifically  to 
use  the  concept  of  a  results  or  effects 
test  In  other  parts  of  the  act.  In  sec- 
tion 4  and  5  of  the  act.  Congress  estab- 
lished an  explicit  although  highly  lim- 
ited use  of  this  test.  The  fact  that 
such  language  was  omitted  from  sec- 
tion 2  is  conspicuous  and  telling.  If 
Congress  had  intended  to  use  a  results 
or  effects  test  in  section  2,  they  had  al- 
ready demonstrated  that  they  were 
quite  capable  of  drafting  such  a  provi- 
sion. Congress  chose  pointedly  not  to 
do  this. 

The  imusual  standard  In  sections  4 
and  5  was  a  clear  function  of  the  ex- 
traordinary objectives  of  those  sec- 
tions.^" In  those  provisions,  Congress 
was  addressing  selected  regions  of  the 
country  virlth  respect  to  which  there 
had  been  identified  histories  of  dis- 
crimination and  histories  of  efforts  to 
circumvent  Federal  antidiscrimination 
initiatives.  It  was  only  as  a  result  of 
these  findings  that  Congress  was  even 
constitutionally  empowered  to  enact 
these  sections.^'  Specifically,  it  was  a 
function  of  the  fact  that  the  provi- 
sions in  sections  4  and  5  were  designed 
to  be  remedial  and  temporary  in 
nature  that  the  Court  sustained  their 
constitutional  validity.^* 

Mr.  President,  great  emphasis  has 
been  placed  upon  a  single  remark  of 
Attorney  General  Katzenbach  during 
the  course  of  Senate  hearings  to  evi- 
dence that  an  effects  test  was  original- 
ly intended  by  Congress  in  section  2. 
The  Attorney  General,  according  to 
the  argument,  made  clear  that  a  sec- 
tion 2  violation  could  be  established 
"if  /an  action's/  puniose  or  effect" 
was  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to 
vote."  Quite  apart  from  the  fact  that 
a  single  chance  remark  by  an  individ- 
ual does  not  constitute  a  conclusive 
legislative  history,  the  Katzenbach 
statement  can  be  used  with  equal 
strength  by  proponents  of  maintaining 
the  present  intent  test.  In  response  to 
a  question  by  Senator  Fong  about 
whether  or  not  restricted  registration 
hours  by  a  jurisdiction  would  be  the 
kind  of  "procedure"  encompassed  by 
section  2  that  would  permit  a  suit,  the 
Attorney  General  responded,  "I  would 
suppose  that  you  could  if  it  had  that 
purpose."  ^*  He  subsequently  proceed- 
ed to  make  another  statement  alluding 
to  both  purpose  and  effect  in  a  con- 
text suggesting  confusion  between  sec- 
tion 2  and  section  5.  The  Attorney 
General's  statement  is  a  wholly  isolat- 
ed remark  in  the  midst  of  thousands 
of  pages  of  hearings  and  floor  debate; 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  treated  as  dis- 
positive of  the  issue,  it  can  equally  be 
relied  upon  by  either  slde.^* 

I  consider  the  fact  that  Congress 
chose  not  to  utilize  language  in  section 


2  that  it  expressly  used  in  sections  4 
and  5— i.e.,  "effects"— to  be  far  more 
persuasive  of  original  congressional 
intent,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  con- 
cept of  an  effects  standard  was  dis- 
cussed thoroughly  in  the  context  of 
sections  4  and  5  but  not  at  all  in  the 
context  of  section  2. 

3.  PRIOR  LAW 

In  response  to  the  second  argument 
of  proponents  of  the  results  test  that 
Mobile  effected  a  significant  change  in 
prior  law,  I  note  again  the  remarks  of 
the  Supreme  Coiut  in  Mobile: 

None  of  the  Court's  ISth  amendment  deci- 
sions has  questioned  the  necessity  of  show- 
ing purposeful  discrimination  in  order  to 
show  a  15th  amendment  violation." 

There  is  absolutely  no  Court  deci- 
sion that  results  proponents  can  point 
to  that  holds  that  proof  of  discrimina- 
tory purpose  or  intent  is  not  required 
either  in  establishing  a  15th  amend- 
ment violation  or  a  section  2  violation. 

In  this  regard,  proponents  rely 
almost  exclusively  in  a  1973  Supreme 
Court  decision.  White  against  Reges- 
ter.^^  In  that  case,  the  Court  upheld  a 
challenge  to  an  at-large  voting  system 
for  members  of  the  Texas  House  of 
Representatives  in  several  Texas  coim- 
tles. 

White  is  a  rather  tenuous  founda- 
tion for  the  far-reaching  changes  pres- 
ently being  proposed  in  section  2  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First.  White  was 
neither  a  15th  amendment  nor  a  sec- 
tion 2  case;  it  was  a  14th  amendment 
case.  It  is  strange  that  proponents 
should  rely  upon  it  to  suggest  that  the 
MobUe  Interpretation  of  the  15th 
amendment  was  mistaken. 

Second,  If  that  is  not  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  authority  of  White  with  re- 
spect to  the  Mobile  issue,  it  should  be 
noted  that  nowhere  in  White  did  the 
Court  even  use  the  term  "results."  If 
that  is  the  case,  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  the  term  "results"  in  sec- 
tion 2  is  expected  to  trigger  the  appli- 
cation of  the  White  case. 

Third,  even  as  a  14th  amendment  de- 
cision, the  White  case  involved  a  re- 
quirement of  Intentional  or  purposeful 
discrimination. 

As  the  Court  in  MobUe  observed 
about  the  argument  that  White  repre- 
sented a  different  test  for  discrimina- 
tion: 

In  White,  the  court  relied  upon  evidence 
in  the  record  that  included  a  long  history  of 
official  discrimination  against  minorities  as 
well  as  indifference  to  their  needs  and  inter- 
ests on  the  part  of  the  White  election  offi- 
cials *  •  •  White  against  Regester  is  thus 
consistent  with  the  basic  equal  protection 
principle  that  the  invidious  quality  of  a  law 
claimed  to  be  racially  discriminatory  must 
ultimately  be  traced  to  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory purpose.'* 

FlnaUy,  and  perhaps  most  compel- 
ling, is  the  fact  that  Justice  White, 
who  dissented  in  MobUe  and  who 
wrote  the  White  opinion,  agreed  that 
it  was  consistent  with  the  intent  or 
purpose   requirement.    Justice   White 


disagreed  with  the  Court's  opinion  be- 
cause he  believed  that  the  plaintiffs 
had  satisfied  the  Intent  or  purpose 
standard  in  MobUe,  not  because  he  dis- 
agreed with  the  standard  itself.  He  ob- 
served in  dissent: 

The  court's  decision  cannot  be  understood 
to  flow  from  our  recognition  In  Washington 
against  Davis  that  the  equal  protection 
clause  forbids  only  purposeful  dlacrimina- 
tion  *  *  *  even  though  Mobile's  Negro  com- 
munity may  register  and  vote  without  hin- 
drance, the  system  of  at-large  election  of 
city  commissioners  may  violate  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  if  It  is  used  purposefully 
to  exclude  Negroes  from  the  political  proc- 
ess *  *  *  because  I  believe  that  the  findings 
of  the  district  court  amply  support  an  infer- 
ence o'.  purposeful  discrimination  in  viola- 
tion of  the  14th  and  ISth  amendments,  I  re- 
spectfully dissent.'* 

Again,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  even  in  dissent.  Justice  White, 
the  author  of  the  White  opinion, 
agreed  with  the  Court  that  the  case 
Was  consistent  with  the  intent  or  pur- 
pose requirement. 

Let  me  add  that,  if  the  results  test  is 
nothing  more  than  the  standard  set 
down  by  the  Court  in  White  against 
Regester,  it  is  unclear  why  it  is  neces- 
sary to  change  the  present  law,  since 
MobUe  did  not  overrule  White  or  any 
earlier  court  decision.  If  the  results 
test  is  consistent  with  White,  then  It 
should  continue  to  be  consistent  even 
after  MobUe.  Both  White  and  MobUe 
are  in  effect  today. 

If.  despite  aU,  proponents  of  the  re- 
sults test  persist  in  their  view  that 
MobUe  altered  the  White  law,  then,  at 
the  very  least,  it  is  Incumbent  upon 
them  to  demonstrate  what  precisely 
the  White  law  was.  It  is  not  enough  to 
suggest  that  we  ought  to  rely  for  guid- 
ance upon  a  law  that  was  interpreted 
by  a  clear  majority  of  the  Court  in  a 
totally  contrary  manner  to  the 
manner  in  which  results  proponents 
woiUd  like  to  Interpret  it.  UntU  such 
proponents  can  explain  the  resiUts 
test,  I  can  conclude  nothing  else  than 
that  adoption  of  the  test  will  lead  into 
totaUy  uncharted  judicial  waters. 

The  history  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions is  totaUy  consistent  on  the  foun- 
dational requirement  that  constitu- 
tional clvU  rights  violations  require 
proof  of  discriminatory  intent  or  pur- 
pose. However,  the  Coiut  has  some- 
times been  less  than  explicit  on  this 
point  only  because  it  was  not  untU  the 
growth  of  "affirmative  action"  con- 
cepts of  clvU  rights  in  the  late  1960's 
and  early  1970's  that  anyone  beUeved 
that  "discrimination"  meant  anything 
other  than  wrongful  treatment  of  an 
individual  because  of  race  or  color.  It 
has  only  been  with  the  development  of 
"affirmative  action"  that  anyone  has 
reUed  upon  statistical  and  results-ori- 
ented evidence  to  conclusively  sati^Hy 
constitutional  statutory  clvU  rights 
provisions.  In  any  event,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  coMit  decision  before  or  after 
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Mobile  in  which  anything  less  than 
purpose  has  been  required  to  establish 
a  violation  of  section  2,  the  15th 
amendment,  or  any  other  reconstruc- 
tion amendment.*** 

3.  nrmr  STAifOAKD 

The  final  criticism  of  the  Mobile  de- 
dilon  is  that  it  establishes  a  require- 
ment for  identifjring  discrimination 
that  is  "impossible"  or  "extremely  dif- 
ficult" to  satisfy.*"  This  criticism 
greatly  overstates  the  degree  of  diffl- 
ctilty  of  this  test  as  well  as  the  unique- 
ness of  the  test. 

First,  I  observe  that  the  intent  or 
purpose  standard  has  never  proven  im- 
possible in  a  variety  of  othor  legal  con- 
texts. In  the  criminal  law.  for  exam- 
ple, not  only  is  there  normally  an 
intent  requirement  but  such  a  state  of 
mhid  must  be  proven  beyond  a  reason- 
able doubt.  In  the  context  of  civil 
rights  violations,  it  is  only  necessary 
that  an  inference  of  intent  be  raised 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  a 
vastly  less  stringent  requirement. 

In  addition,  the  intent  standard  has 
traditionally  l>een  the  standard  for  evi- 
dencing discrimination  not  only  in  the 
context  of  the  15th  amendment,  but 
also  In  the  context  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  of  the  14th  amendment, 
the  13th  amendment,  and  school 
busing  cases.  In  Washington  against 
Davis,  for  example,  the  Supreme 
Court  observed,  in  an  opinion  written 
by  Justice  White: 

The  central  purpose  of  the  equal  protec- 
tion clmuse  of  the  fourteenth  amendment  is 
the  prevention  of  official  conduct  discrimi- 
nating on  the  basis  of  race  .  .  .  our  cases 
have  not  embraced  the  proposition  that  a 
law  or  other  official  act.  without  regard  to 
whether  It  reflects  a  racially  discriminatory 
purpose,  U  unconstitutional  solely  because 
It  has  a  racially  disproportionate  Impact .  .  . 
a  law  establishing  a  racially  neutral  qualifi- 
cation is  not  racially  discriminatory  and 
does  not  deny  equal  protection  of  the  laws 
simply  because  a  greater  proportion  of  ne- 
groes fafl  to  qualify  than  members  of  other 
racial  or  ethnic  groups.** 

In  a  subsequent  decision,  the  Court 
reaffirmed  this  standard,  a  standard 
which  has  never  been  contradicted  in 
any  decision  of  the  Court  under  the 
civil  rights  amendments  to  the  consti- 
tution. In  Arlington  Heights  against 
Metropolitan  Housing  Authority,  it 
observed: 

Proof  of  racial  discriminatory  Intent  is  re- 
quired to  show  a  violation  of  the  equal  pro- 
tection clause  .  .  .  the  holding  in  Davis 
reaffirmed  a  principle  well  established  in  a 
variety  of  contexts,  S.  O.  Key»  v.  School  Dia- 
Met  No.  1,  413  U.S.  189.  208  (school); 
Writ^  V.  RoekeftUer,  378  U.S.  52.  56-7  (elec- 
tion districting);  Aklnt  v.  Texas.  32S  U.S. 
398,  403-04  (Jury  selection)  ...  the  finding 
that  a  decision  carried  a  discriminatory  "ul- 
timate effect"  is  without  independent  con- 
stitutional significance.** 

Still  more  recently,  the  Court  again 
reviewed  the  meaning  and  purposes  of 
^e  14th  amendment  and  the  equal 
protection  clause  in  Personnel  Admin- 
istrator    of     Massachusetts     against 


In 
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that  decision,  the  Court 


Peeney.** 
stated 

Even  if  a  neatral  law  has  a  disproportion- 
ate adverse  effect  upon  a  racial  minority,  it 
is  unconstitutibnal  under  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  only  if  that  impact  can  be  traced 
to  a  discriminatory  purpose  .  .  .  the  settled 
rule  is  that  tie  14  th  amendment  requires 
equal  laws  not  equal  results  .  .  .** 

The  Court  has  also  stated  expressly 
that  the  intent  standard  is  the  appro- 
priate stanciard  for  identifying  dis- 
crimination In  the  area  of  school  seg- 
regation. In  Keyes  against  School  Dis- 
trict No.  1,  Ttie  Court  noted: 

E)e  Jure  segregation  requires  a  current 
condition  of  sfgregation  resulting  from  in- 
tentional State  action  .  .  .  the  differentiat- 
ing factor  between  de  Jure  and  so-called  de 
facto  segregation  ...  is  the  purpose  or 
Intent  to  dlscrknlnation.** 

In  addition  to  the  fact  that  intent  or 
purpose  is  not  an  extraordinary  test 
for  discrimiqatlon,  and  the  fact  that  it 
is  proven  e^ery  day  of  the  week  in 
thousands  of  courtrooms  aroimd  the 
country  in  both  criminal  and  civil  liti- 
gation, it  mi|st  also  be  observed  that  it 
has  not  proven  an  "impossible"  test  in 
the  context;  of  several  major  voting 
rights  decisions  that  have  been 
handed  down  under  section  2  and  the 
ISth  amendment  since  the  Mobile  de- 
cision. In  the  recent  cases  of  McMil- 
lian  against  Escambia  County"^  and 
Lodge  against  Buxton,**  the  fifth  cir- 
cuit found  no  Insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  identifying  voting  discrimina- 
tion under  tfte  intent  standard. 

In  short,  there  Is  atisolutely  no  need 
whatsoever  under  the  intent  test  to 
find  a  "smolung  gim"  of  evidence  or  to 
"mind  read'*  or  to  discern  the  inten- 
tions of  "lonb-dead  legislators,"  •>  as  is 
often  allegeq^  It  is  this  misimderstand- 
ing  of  the  intent  standard  that  is  un- 
doubtedly r^ponsible  for  much  of  the 
suggestion  that  it  is  an  unusually  diffi- 
cult test. 

I  would  lilse  to  note,  moreover,  that  I 
am  not  persfiaded  that  an  appropriate 
standard  should  be  fashioned  on  the 
basis  of  what  best  facilitates  su(K;essful 
legal  actions  against  States  and  mu- 
nicipalities. If  that  is  the  sole  (or  even 
the  primary)  objective  of  a  legal 
system,  than  Congress  might  want 
equally  to  reconsider  expediting  crimi- 
nal prosecutions  by  eliminating  thfe 
"beyond  a  i^asonable  doubt"  require- 
ment in  suQh  cases.  In  developing  an 
appropriate  evidentiary  and  substan- 
tive standaiti,  our  society  has  chosen 
to  consider  values  such  as  fairness  and 
due  process  as  well  which,  not  infre- 
quently, will  conflict  with  the  value  of 
maximizing  successful  prosecution  or 
litigation  rates. 

To  describe  the  intent  test  as  one  re- 
quiring direct  evidence  of  a  "smoking 
gun"  or  admissions  of  racial  prejudice 
and  bigotrylls  to  misconceive  the  test. 
In  fact,  asj  the  Supreme  Court  ob- 
served in  Washington  against  Davis: 

Necessarily  an  invidious  discriminatory 
purpose  may  lof ten  be  inferred  from  the  te- 
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tallty  of  the  relevi  nt  facts.  Including  the 
fact,  if  that  is  true,  that  the  law  bears  more 
heavily  on  one  race  ;han  another.  *° 

In  Arlington  ^eights,  the  Court 
stated: 

Detemlnlng  whetl^er  invidious  discrimina- 
tory purpose  was  a  motivating  factor  de- 
mands a  sensitive  inquiry  Into  such  circum- 
stantial and  direct  e  iridence  of  Intent  as  may 
be  available." 

Among  the  spe<  if Ic  factors  that  may 
be  looked  to  by  tjhe  courts  in  evidenc- 
ing discrimination,  according  to  Ar- 
lington Heights,!  are  the  historical 
background  or  aki  action,  departures 
from  normal  pro<;edural  sequence,  leg- 
islative or  administrative  history,  the 
disparate  impact  of  an  action  upon  a 
minority,  and  th«  like.*''  As  the  Court 
noted,  these  are  ^nly  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances that  Could  properly  be  the 
subject  of  an  Inquiry  luider  the  Intent 
test.** 

In  short,  it  is  expected  that  a  judi- 
cial body  will  wWgh  the  "totality  of 
circumstances,"  Whatever  such  circum- 
stances may  be,  in  evaluating  whether 
or  not  an  inference  or  purposeful  dis- 
crimination has  raised.  The  same  infi- 
nite array  of  ciik:umstantial  evidence 
commonly  used  by  the  courts  to  iden- 
tify criminal  viol|itions,  in  the  absence 
of  confessions  of  guilt,  has  also  always 
been  avtdlable  to  j  prove  civil  rights  vio- 
lations.** I 

Professor  Touager,  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's foremost  authorities  on  law  of 
evidence,  testified  before  the  Constitu- 
tion Subcommittee  and  concluded: 

Opposition  to  the  intent  test  has  been 
practical.  To  enact  It,  the  argument  goes,  is 
to  make  it  difficult  or  even  impossible  to 
prove  a  violation.  K  practical  objection  to  be 
sure  but  one  which  suggests  to  me  that  its 
makers  lack  practical  experience  in  the  con- 
duct of  litigation.  Spend  a  few  hours  In  any 
criminal  court  in  the  land.  What  is  the  stuff 
on  trial?  Almost  always,  a  question  of  intent 
...  in  nearly  all  cHminal  litigation  and  in 
much  civil  litlgatloa,  a  party  must  prove  the 
other  party's  intent.  So  far  as  I  know, 
except  for  the  matter  before  this  subcom- 
mittee, there  has  b^n  no  serious  contention 
that  It  is  an  unduly  difficult  or  impossible 
thing  to  do.  On  t^e  contrary,  the  courts 
have  worked  up  several  rules  to  guide  Juries 
in  ferreting  out  latent.  Intent  my  be  in- 
ferred from  what  3C  said  for  example  but 
what  X  said  does  n«t  conclude  the  inquiry:  a 
Jury  may  find  that  %'s  intention  was  the  op- 
posite of  what  wad  said,  or  X's  intent  may 
be  inferred  from  all  the  circumstances  of  his 
behaviour  .  .  .  nowhere  does  the  law  of  evi- 
dence require  a  "smoking  gun"  In  the  form 
of  someone's  express  acknowledgement  of 
the  offending  Intetit;  and  nowhere  has  the 
administration  of  justice  been  impeded  by 
the  nearly  universal  absence  of  such  a 
smoking  gun  .  .  .  lawyers  and  Judges  are  fa- 
miliar with  the  intent  test  and  Juries  have 
no  particular  trouble  applying  it." 

I  conclude  that  proving  intent  is  not 
"easy"— it  should  not  be  "easy"  for  a 
Federal  court  judge  to  make  findings 
that  will  result  In  the  dismantlement 
of  a  structure  pf  municipal  self-gov- 
ernment—but neither  is  it  so  (difficult 
nsurmotintable  stand- 


that  it  poses  an 


ard  in  section  2  cases.  It  is  a  standard 
that  the  Nation  has  always  lived  with 
in  the  area  of  civil  rights,  as  well  as 
other  areas  of  the  law,  and  it  has  often 
been  satisfied  in  litigation.  Most  im- 
portantly, it  is  the  right  standard  in 
the  sense  that  neither  an  individual 
nor  a  community  ought  to  be  in  viola- 
tion of  civil  rights  statutes,  and  ought 
not  be  considered  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tion, in  the  absence  of  Intent  or  pur- 
pose to  discriminate.  To  speak  of  "dis- 
crimination" in  any  other  terms— to 
treat  it  as  equivalent  to  a  showing  of 
disparate  impact — is  to  transform  the 
meaning  of  the  concept  beyond  all  rec- 
ognition and  to  embark  upon  a  course 
of  conduct  with  consequences  that 
may  be  at  substantial  variance  with 
the  traditional  purposes  of  the  voting 
rights  act  and  of  the  Constitution 
itself. 

4.  RULE  OF  LAW 

I  also  believe  that  maintenance  of 
the  present  intent  test  is  critical  if  the 
law  in  section  2  is  to  provide  any 
meaningful  guidance  to  States  and 
municipalities  in  the  conduct  of  their 
affairs.  The  more  I  think  about  it  the 
more  convinced  I  am  that  the  real  dis- 
tinction l>etween  the  Intent  standard 
and  the  results  standard  is  even  great- 
er than  the  issue  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation. The  real  issue  is  whether 
or  not  we  are  going  to  define  civil 
rights  in  this  country  by  a  clear,  deter- 
minable standard— through  the  rule  of 
law.  as  it  were— or  by  a  standard  that 
literally  no  one  can  articulate.** 

My  observation  is  that  the  results 
test  has  absolutely  no  coherent  or  un- 
derstandable meaning  beyond  the 
simple  notion  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  race,  however  vehement- 
ly its  proponents  deny  this.  Ultimate- 
ly, the  results  test  brings  to  the  law 
either  an  inflexible  standard  of  pro- 
portional representation  or,  in  the 
words  of  Benjamin  Hooks  of  the 
NAACP,  in  describing  discrimination 
imder  the  results  test: 

Like  the  Supreme  Court  Justice  said  about 
pornography,  "I  may  not  be  able  to  define  it 
but  I  know  it  when  I  see  it."  »' 

In  the  final  analysis,  that  is  precise- 
ly what  discrimination  Ixtils  down  to 
imder  the  results  test  because  there  is 
no  ultimate  standard  for  Identifying 
discrimination,  short  of  proportional 
representation. 

Under  the  intent  test,  for  example, 
judges  or  juries  evaluate  the  totality 
of  circumstances  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  not  such  circumstances 
raise  an  inference  of  intent  to  discrimi- 
nate. In  other  words,  once  they  have 
been  exposed  to  the  full  array  of  rele- 
vant evidence  relating  to  an  allegedly 
discriminatory  action,  the  ultimate  or 
threshold  question  is,  "Does  this  evi- 
dence add  up  to  an  inference  of  intent 
to  discriminate?"  That  is  the  standard 
by  which  evidence  is  evaluated  in 
order  to  determine  whether  or  not 


such  evidence  rises  to  a  level  sufficient 
to  establish  a  violation. 

Under  the  results  test,  however, 
there  is  no  comparable  question.  Once 
the  evidence  is  before  the  Court— 
whether  it  be  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances or  any  other  defined  class 
of  evidence— there  is  no  logical  tliresh- 
old  question  by  which  the  court  can 
assess  such  evidence,  short  of  whether 
or  not  there  is  proportional  represen- 
tation for  minorities.  As  Professor 
Blumstein  observed  on  this  matter: 

The  thing  you  must  do  under  the  intent 
standard  is  to  draw  a  bottom  line  *  *  *.  Elasl- 
cally.  is  the  rationale  ultimately  a  sham  or  a 
pretext  or  is  it  a  legitimate  neutral  ration- 
ale? That  is  under  the  intent  standard  and 
that  is  a  fact-finding  decision  in  the  Judge 
or  the  Jury  •  •  •  under  the  results  standard 
it  seems  to  me  that  you  do  not  have  to  draw 
the  bottom  line.  You  just  have  to  aggregate 
out  a  series  of  factors  and  the  problem  is, 
once  you  have  aggregated  out  those  factors: 
What  do  you  have?  Where  are  you?  You 
know,  it  is  the  old  thing  we  do  in  law  school: 
You  balance  and  you  balance  but  ultimately 
how  do  you  balance?  What  is  the  core 
value?  •' 

There  is  no  "core  value"  under  the 
results  test  except  for  the  value  of 
equal  electoral  results  for  defined  mi- 
nority groups,  or  proportional  repre- 
sentation. There  is  no  other  ultimate 
or  tlu-eshold  criterion  by  which  a  fact- 
finder can  evaluate  the  evidence 
before  it. 

While  there  have  been  a  number  of 
attempts  to  define  such  an  ultimate, 
evaluative  standard,  more  probing  in- 
quiry into  the  meaning  of  these  stand- 
ards during  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  hearings  invariably  de- 
generated into  either  increasingly  ex- 
plicit references  to  the  numerical  and 
statistical  comparisons  that  are  the 
tools  of  proportional  representation/ 
quota  analysis  or  else  the  wholly  imin- 
structive  statements  of  the  sort  that 
"you  know  discrimination  when  you 
see  it."** 

The  implications  of  this  are  not 
merely  academic.  In  the  absence  of 
such  standards,  the  results  test  affords 
virtually  no  guidance  whatsoever  to 
communities  in  evaluating  the  legality 
and  constitutionality  of  their  govern- 
mental arrangements  (if  they  lack  pro- 
portional representation)  and  it  af- 
fords no  guidance  to  courts  in  deciding 
suits  (if  there  is  a  lack  of  proportional 
representation),  '"o 

Given  the  lack  Of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, as  well  as  the  existence  of  a 
single  one  of  the  countless  "objective 
factors  of  discrimination,"  '°>  I  lielieve 
not  only  that  a  prima  facie  case  of  dis- 
crimination would  be  established 
under  the  results  test  but  that  an  irre- 
buttable case  would  be  established. 
What  response  could  a  community 
that  is  l>eing  sued  raise  to  overcome 
this  evidence?  Neither  the  fact  that 
there  wsa  an  absence  of  discriminatory 
purpose  nor  the  fact  that  there  were 
legitimate,  nondiscriminatory  reasons 


for  particiQar  governmental  structures 
or  institutions,  would  seem  to  be  satis- 
factory. These  were  certainly  not  satis- 
factory to  either  plaintiffs  or  the 
lower  courts  in  the  Mobile  case.  What 
other  evidence  or  what  other  response 
would  be  appropriate  to  rebut  the  evi- 
dence .  .  .  described  here?  So  long  as 
there  is  no  standard  for  evaluating  evi- 
dence, there  can  be  no  standard  for  in- 
troducing evidence.  The  standard  that 
would  be  fashioned  would  necessarily 
be  fashioned  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 
By  necessity  the  results  test  would 
substitute  the  arbitrary  discretion  of 
judges  in  place  of  the  relatively  cer- 
tain rule  of  law  established  under  the 
Intent  test. 

The  confusion  introduced  by  the  re- 
sults test  is  illustrated  somewhat  by 
the  near-total  disagreement  as  far  as 
one  of  the  most  basic  questions  in- 
volved in  the  analysis:  Does  the  "re- 
sults" test  proposed  in  section  2  mean 
the  same  thing  as  the  "effects"  test  in 
section  5?  Despite  the  fimdamental 
importance  of  this  matter,  there  has 
been  disagreement  among  witness 
after  witness  on  this.  Representative 
Semsenbrenner,  one  of  the  architects 
of  the  results  test  in  the  House,  testi- 
fied l)efore  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  and  stated: 

I  think  that  we  are  splitting  hairs  in  at- 
tempting to  see  a  significant  difference  in  a 
results  test  or  an  effects  test."" 

Mr.  Chambers,  representing  the 
NAACP  legal  defense  fimd,  on  the 
other  hand,  totally  disclaimed  this 
meaning: 

QuEsnoH.  What  is  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  results  test  in  section  2  and  the 
effects  test  In  section  5? 

Chambers.  They  are  not  the  same  test.  .  . 

Question.  In  other  words,  the  experience 
of  the  courts  with  section  5  would  not  be 
relevant  In  determining  how  section  2  is 
likely  to  be  interpreted? 

Chambers.  That  is  correct."** 

Ms.  Martinez,  representing  the 
Mexican-American  Legal  Defense  and 
Education  Fund,  however,  stated: 

The  continuing  vitality  of  section  2  de- 
pends upon  an  amendment  passed  by  the 
House  that  would  permit  Judicial  findings  of 
section  2  violations  upon  proof  of  the  dis- 
criminatory effects  or  results  of  voting  prac- 
tices. •»« 

Professor  Cox  found  himself  in  dis- 
agreement on  this  point  when  he  ob- 
served: 

If  you  mean  the  effects  test  as  interpreted 
by  the  courts  with  regard  to  section  5,  I 
think  that  is  considerably  different  from 
the  results  test  in  section  2."" 

During  the  course  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  hearings  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  approximately  half  of  the 
witnesses  who  discussed  this  issue 
claimed  that  the  results  test  in  section 
2  was  similar  or  Identical  to  the  effects 
test  in  section  5,  and  hence  that  the 
judicial  history  of  interpretation 
under  section  5  was  relevant:  the  other 
half  argued  that  it  meant  something 
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substantially  or  totally  dissimilar.  ><>■ 
Given  the  inherent  uncertainty  about 
the  results  test  in  the  first  place,  it  is 
highly  instructive  that  so  much  con- 
tinuing confusion  could  exist  on  a 
question  as  basic  as  the  relationship 
between  the  section  2  results  test  and 
the  section  5  effects  test. 

In  summary,  it  is  my  belief  that  it 
would  be  a  grave  mistake  for  Congress 
to  overturn  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  In  City  of  Mobile  against 
Bolden.  Such  an  action  would  effect  a 
major  transformation  in  the  law  of 
section  2  and  would  overturn  a  work- 
able and  settled  test. for  identifying 
discrimination.  The  results  test  in  sec- 
tion 2  would  bring  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  an  entirely  new  concept  of 
civil  rights  that  would  create  confu- 
sion in  the  law  and,  likely,  leave  thou- 
sands of  commimities  across  the  coun- 
try vulnerable  to  Judicial  restructur- 
ing. 

B.  PKOPORTIONAI,  REPRXSSHTATION  BY  RACE 

Perhaps  the  most  important  and  dis- 
tiu-blng  issue  brought  to  light  during 
the  hearings  was  the  issue  of  whether 
the  proposed  change  in  section  2  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  lead  to 
widespread  court-ordered  "proportion- 
al representation."  Put  simply,  propor- 
tional representation  refers  to  a  plan 
of  government  which  adopts  the  racial 
or  ethnic  group  as  the  primary  imit  of 
political  representation  and  appor- 
tions seats  in  electoral  bodies  accord- 
ing to  the  comparative  numerical 
strength  of  these  groups.'"'  The  con- 
cept of  proportional  representation 
has  been  experimented  with— often  ac- 
companied by  substantial  social  divi- 
sion and  turmoil— in  a  handful  of  na- 
tions aroimd  the  world. '"^  There 
seems  to  be  general  agreement  that 
the  framers  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment rejected  official  recognition  of 
interest  groups  as  a  basis  for  represen- 
tation and  instead  chose  the  Individual 
as  the  primary  unit  of  government. '"» 
I  am  deeply  concerned  with  this  issue 
since  the  proposed  change  in  section  2 
could  have  the  consequence  of  bring- 
ing about  a  substantial  change  in  the 
fundamental  organization  of  American 
political  society. 

1.  RISX7LT8  AMD  PROPORTIONALrTT 

The  analysis  of  this  issue  begins 
with  the  language  of  the  proposed 
change  in  section  2.  Existing  section  2 
provides  that: 

No  voting  qualification  or  prereQulsitive 
to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color  or  in  contravention  of  the  guarantees 
set  forth  in  section  4(fK2)."<> 

The  Senate  amendment  eliminates 
the  words  "to  deny  or  abridge"  and 
substitutes  the  words  "in  manner 
which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of."  The  House  committee  report 
explains  that: 


H.R.  3112  t  rill  amend  section  2  of  the  act 
to  make  clear  that  proof  of  discriminatory 
purpose  or  ititent  Is  not  required  in  cases 
brought  undqr  the  provision.' ■■ 

Under  thf  current  language,  as  con- 
strued by  tihe  Supreme  Court  in  the 
Mobile  case,  a  violation  of  section  2  re- 
quires proof  of  discriminatory  purpose 
or  intent.  The  Senate  bill  changes  the 
gravamen  of  the  claim  to  proof  of  a 
disparate  electoral  result.  This  change 
in  the  very'  essence  of  the  claim  filed 
under  section  2  necessarily  changes 
the  remedial  options  of  courts  upon 
proof  of  a  section  2  violation.  In  the 
present  situation,  a  court  can  provide 
an  adequate  remedy  merely  by  declar- 
ing the  purposefully  discriminatory 
action  voidi  since  the  essence  of  the 
statutory  claim  is  a  right  to  freedom 
from  wrongfully  motivated  official 
action.  However,  under  the  proposed 
change  in  section  2,  the  right  estab- 
lished is  to  a  psulicular  result  and  so, 
inevitably,  (nuch  more  will  be  required 
to  provide  ian  adequacy  remedy.  The 
obligations  of  judges  will  require  use 
of  their  equity  powers  to  structure 
electoral  systems  to  provide  a  result 
that  will  ke  responsive  to  the  new 
right."*  Otherwise,  the  new  right 
would  be  without  an  effective  remedy, 
a  state  of  atfairs  which  is  logically  and 
legally  unacceptable. 

Thus  launched  in  search  of  a  remedy 
involving  results,  it  seems  that  courts 
would  havt  to  solve  the  problem  of 
measuring  that  remedy  by  distribu- 
tional cono  ipts  of  equity  which  are  in- 
distinguish  ible  from  the  concept  of 
proportloni  lity.  The  numerical  contri- 
bution of  t  le  group  to  the  age-eligible 
voter  groui  i  will  almost  certainly  dic- 
tate an  entitlement  to  office  in  similar 
proportion,'^"  It  is  my  opinion  that  if 
the  substantive  nature  of  a  section  2 
claim  is  changed  to  proof  of  a  particu- 
lar electoral  result,  the  principles  of 
equity  wUU  lead  to  widespread  estab- 
lishment elf  proportional  representa- 
tion. I 

Virtually  the  same  conclusion  was 
stated  by  Numerous  witnesses  who  ap- 
peared belore  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Const  tution.  Attorney  General 
Smith  told  the  subcommittee: 

[Under  th^  new  test]  any  voting  law  or 
procedure  i^  the  country  which  produces 
election  results  that  fail  to  mirror  the  popu- 
lation's makeup  in  a  paoticular  community 
would  be  vulnerable  to  legal  challenge  •  *  • 
if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion,  propor- 
tional representation  or  quotas  would  be  the 
end  result.  "I 

Assistant  Attorney  General  Reyn- 
olds testified: 

A  very  refl  prospect  Is  that  this  amend- 
ment could  Well  lead  on  to  the  use  of  quotas 
in  the  electoral  process  •  •  •  we  are  deeply 
concerned  that  this  language  will  be  con- 
strued to  Kquire  governmental  units  to 
present  compelling  Justification  for  any 
voting  syst^  which  does  not  lead  to  pro- 
portional representation."' 
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What  the  courts  lare  going  to  have  to  do  Is 
to  look  at  the  proDortlon  of  minority  voters 
in  a  given  locality  and  look  at  the  propor- 
tion of  minority  representatives  in  a  given 
locality.  That  is  where  they  will  begin  their 
inquiry;  that  is  v^  likely  where  they  will 
end  their  inquiry,  <  and  when  they  do  that, 
we  will  have  ethnic  or  racial  proportional- 
ity.'" j 

Professor  Bishop  has  written  the 
subcommittee: 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  lasure  that  blacks  or  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups  are  Insured 
proportional  representation.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, blacks  are  20  t>ercent  of  the  population 
of  a  State,  HlspaniCs  15  percent,  and  Indians 
2  percent,  then  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  must  be  black, 
15  percent  Hispanic,  and  2  percent 
Indian."'  j 

Professor  Abr^am  has  stated: 

Only  those  who  live  in  a  dream  world  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  basic  purpose  and  thrust 
and  Inevitable  result  of  the  new  section  2:  It 
is  to  establish  a  pattern  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, now  based  upon  race— but  who 
is  to  say,  sir?— perhaps  at  a  later  moment  in 
time  upon  gender^  or  religion,  or  national- 
ity, or  even  age." ■! 

A  similar  conclusion— that  the  con- 
cept of  proportional  representation  of 
race  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the 
change  in  section  2— was  reached  by  a 
large  number  of  additional  witnesses 
and  observers.'"!' 

(See  attachmoit  A.) 

ATfACHMKirr  A 

Selected  Quotes  on  Section  2  and 
Proportional  Representation 

"The  theory  of  the  dissenting  opinion 
["results"  test]  .1 .  .  appears  to  be  that 
every  political  grdup  or  at  least  every  such 
group  that  is  in  the  minority  has  a  federal 
constitutional  right  to  elect  candidates  in 
proportion  to  its  members  .  .  .  The  Equal 
Protection  Clause  does  not  require  propor- 
tional representation  as  an  imperative  of  po- 
litical orgwilzatlop."- U.S.  Supreme  Court, 
Mobile  V.  Bolden  (|980) 

"The  fact  that  liiembers  of  a  racial  or  lan- 
guage minority  group  have  not  been  elected 
in  numbers  equal  to  the  group's  proportion 
of  the  population  .  .  .  would  be  highly  rele- 
vant [under  the  proposed  amendment.]"— 
House  Report  97-t27  (Voting  Righte  Act) 

"(Under  the  nefr  test]  any  voting  law  or 
procedure  in  the  country  which  produces 
election  results  that  fail  to  mirror  the  popu- 
lation's make-up  In  a  particular  community 
would  be  Vulnerable  to  legid 
challenge  ...  if  (arried  to  its  logical  con- 
clusion, proportional  representation  or 
quotas  would  be  the  end  result."— UJ3.  At- 
torney General  William  French  Smith 

"To  overrule  the  Mobile  decision  by  stat- 
ute would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  course 
of  action  under  o^ir  form  of  government."— 
Former  U.S.  Attofney  General  Griffin  Bell 

"A  very  real  prospect  is  that  this  amend- 
ment could  well  l(ad  us  to  the  use  of  quotas 
in  the  electoral  process  .  .  .  We  are  deeply 
concerned  that  this  language  win  be  con- 
strued to  require  governmental  units  to 
present  compelliiig  Justification  for  any 
voting  system  wllch  does  not  lead  to  pro- 
portional represi  ntation."— Asat.  Attorney 
General  (Civil  ^ishts)  William  Bradford 
Reynolds. 
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"Blacks  comprise  one-third  of  South  Caro- 
lian's  population  and  they  deserve  one-third 
of  its  representation."- Rev.  Jesse  Jackson, 
Columbia  SUte,  October  25, 1981 

"The  amendment  must  invariably 
operate  ...  to  create  racially  defined  wards 
throughout  much  of  the  nation  and  to 
compel  the  worst  tendencies  toward  race- 
based  allegiances  and  divisions."- Prof.  Wil- 
liam Van  Alstyne,  Univ.  of  Calif.  School  of 
Law. 

"The  logical  terminal  point  of  those  chal- 
lenges [to  MobiU\  is  that  election  districts 
must  be  drawn  to  give  proportional  repre- 
sentation to  minorities."- Washington  Post, 
April  28,  1980 

"It  seems  to  me  that  the  Intent  of  the 
amendment  is  to  ensure  that  blacks  or  mem- 
bers of  other  minority  groups  are  ensured 
pro[K>rtional  representation.  If,  for  exam- 
ple, blacks  are  20  percent  of  the  population 
of  a  State,  Hlspanics  15  percent,  and  Indians 
2  percent,  then  at  least  20  percent  of  the 
members  of  the  legislature  must  be  black, 
15  percent  Hispanic  and  2  percent 
Indian."— Prof.  Joseph  Bishop,  Yale  Law 
School 

"The  amendment  Is  intended  to  reverse 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in  Mobile  .  .  . 
if  adopted,  this  authorizes  Federal  courts  to 
require  States  to  change  their  laws  to 
ensure  that  minorities  will  be  elected  in  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers  .  .  .  Representa- 
tive government  does  not  imply  proportion- 
al representation."- Dr.  Walter  Bems, 
American  Enterprise  Institute 

"Unless  we  see  a  redlstricting  plan  that 
has  the  possibility  of  blacks  having  the 
probability  of  being  elected  in  proportion  to 
this  population  in  South  Carolina,  we  will 
push  hard  for  a  new  plan."- Dr.  W.  F. 
Gibson,  President,  South  Carolina  ^AACP 

"Only  those  who  live  in  a  dream  world  can 
fail  to  perceive  the  basic  thrust  and  purpose 
and  inevitable  result  of  the  new  section  2:  It 
Is  to  establish  a  pattern  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, now  based  upon  race— perhaps 
at  a  later  moment  in  time  upon  gender  or 
religion  or  nationality."— Prof.  Henry  Abra- 
ham, University  of  Virginia 

"I  may  state  unequivocally  for  the 
NAAC!P  and  for  the  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights  that  we  are  not  seeking  pro- 
portional representation  ...  I  think  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  representation  in  the  popu- 
lation in  proportion  to  [minority]  popula- 
tion."—Benjamin  Hooks,  Executive  Direc- 
tor, NAACP 

"What  the  courts  are  going  to  have  to  do 
under  the  new  test  is  to  look  at  the  propor- 
tion of  minority  voters  in  a  given  locality 
and  look  at  the  proportion  of  minority  rep- 
resentatives. That  is  where  they  will  begin 
their  inquiry  and  that  is  very  likely  where 
they  will  end  their  inquiry.  We  will  have 
ethnic  or  racial  proportionality."- Prof. 
Donald  Horowitz,  Duke  University  Law 
School 

"It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine  a  politi- 
cal entity  containing  a  significant  minority 
population  that  was  not  represented  propor- 
tionately that  would  not  be  in  violation  of 
the  new  section."— Prof.  Edward  E^ler,  Na- 
tional Humanities  Center 

"[The  results  test  would  require]  dividing 
the  conununity  into  the  various  races  and 
ethnic  groups  the  law  happens  to  cover  and 
trying  to  provide  each  with  a  representa- 
tive."—Wall  Street  Journal.  January  IS, 
1982 

"Equal  access  does  not  mean  equal  re- 
sults .  .  .  [Under  the  amendment]  propor- 
tionate results  have  become  the  test  of  dis- 


crimination."—Dr.  John  Bunzel,  Hoover  In- 
stitution (Stanford  University) 

"The  very  language  of  the  amendment 
proposed  for  Section  2  Imports  proportional 
representation  into  the  Act  where  it  did  not 
exist  before."— Prof.  Barry  Gross,  City  Col- 
lege of  New  York 

"By  making  sheer  numerical  outcome 
'highly  relevant'  as  to  the  legality  of  a  pro- 
cedure, the  House  bill  moves  to  replace  the 
outcome  of  the  voting  as  the  final  arbiter  by 
another  standard— pro|X>rtionallty.  This  is 
not  consistent  with  democracy."— Prof.  Mi- 
chael Levin,  City  College  of  New  Yoik 

"The  Alabsima  legislature  [by  its  district- 
ing proposal]  is  going  on  record  saying  in 
1982  it  still  does  not  feel  25  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  State  should  occupy  25 
percent  of  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions of  this  legislature."— Alabama  Rep. 
Thomas  Reed,  Washington  Post,  June  9, 
1982 

"The  proof  [of  discrimination  under  the 
amended  section  2]  is  the  number  of  people 
who  get  elected."— U.S.  Rep.  Robert  Garcia 
(New  York) 

3.  PROPORTIONAL  REPRESENTATION  AS  PUBLIC 
POLICY 

My  conclusion  is  that  proportional 
representation  is  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  proposed  change  In  section  2, 
notwithstanding  the  disclaimer,  leads 
the  inquiry  to  whether  the  adoption  of 
such  a  system  would  be  advisable 
policy.  On  this  point,  the  testimony 
was  virtually  unanimous  in  conclusion: 
Proportional  representation  is  con- 
trary to  our  political  tradition  and 
ought  not  be  accepted  as  a  general 
part  of  our  system  of  government  at 
any  level."*  Professor  Bems,  for  ex- 
ample, indicated  that  the  framers  con- 
sidered the  very  question  which  I  have 
address  and  rejected  any  system  of 
representation  based  on  interest 
groui>s.  He  testified: 

Representative  government  does  not 
imply  proportional  representation,  or  any 
version  of  it  that  is  likely  to  enhance  bloc 
voting  by  discrete  groups.  The  framers  of 
the  Constitution  referred  to  such  groups  as 
"factions."  and  they  did  their  best  to  mini- 
mize their  influence.".  .  . 

Whereas  the  anti-federalists  called  for 
small  districts  and,  therefore,  many  Repre- 
sentatives, the  framers  called  for  (and  got) 
larger  districts  and  fewer  Representatives. 
They  did  so  as  a  means  of  encompassing 
within  each  district  "a  greater  variety  of 
parties  and  interests."  thus  freeing  the 
elected  Representatives  from  an  excessive 
dependence  on  the  unrefined  and  narrow 
views  that  are  likely  to  be  expressed  by  par- 
ticular groups  of  their  constituents."" 

The  testimony  of  Professor  Erler 
sotmded  the  same  theme: 

Nothing  could  be  more  alien  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  tradition  than  the  Idea  of  pro- 
portional representation.  Proportional  rep- 
resentation makes  It  impossible  for  the  rep- 
resentative process  to  find  a  common 
ground  that  transcends  factionalized  inter- 
ests. Every  modem  government  based  on 
the  proportional  system  Is  highly  fragment- 
ed and  unstable.  The  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  is  that  it  requires  factions  and 
interests  to  take  an  enlaj-ged  view  of  their 
own  welfare,  to  see,  as  it  were,  their  own  in- 
terests through  the  filter  of  the  common 
good.  In  the  American  system,  because  of  its 
fluid  electoral  alignments,  a  Representative 


must  represent  not  only  interests  that  elect 
him,  but  those  who  vote  against  him  as  well. 
That  is  to  say,  he  must  represent  the 
common  interest  rather  than  any  particular 
or  narrow  Interests.  This  is  the  genius  of  a 
diverse  country  whose  very  electoral  institu- 
tions—particularly the  political  party  struc- 
ture—militate against  the  idea  of  propor- 
tional representation.  Proportional  repre- 
sentation brings  narrow,  particularized  in- 
terests to  the  fore  and  imdermines  the  ne- 
cessity of  compromise  in  the  interest  of  the 
common  good.'*' 

I  adopt  these  views  and  believe  that 
proportional  representation  ought  to 
be  rejected  as  undesirable  public 
policy  totally  apart  from  the  constitu- 
tional difficulties  that  it  raises,  and 
the  racial  consciousness  that  it  fosters. 
Since  it  has  concluded  that  the  pro- 
posed change  in  section  2  will  inevita- 
bly lead  to  the  proportional  represen- 
tation and  that  the  disclaimer  lan- 
guage will  not  prevent  this  result,  I 
necessarily  and  firmly  conclude  that 
the  Senate  amendment  to  section  2 
should  be  rejected  by  this  body. 

RACIAL  nCPUCATIONS 

In  addition  to  the  serious  questions 
inherent  in  adopting  any  legislation 
which  recognizes  interest  groups  as  a 
primary  unit  of  political  representa- 
tion, it  must  be  taken  into  account 
that  the  particular  group  immediately 
involved  is  defined  solely  on  racial 
grounds.  I  believe  special  caution  is  ap- 
propriate when  the  enactment  of  any 
race-based  classification  is  contemplat- 
ed and  rigorous  analysis  of  potential 
undersirable  social  consequences  must 
be  undertaken. 

The  first  problem  encoimtered  is 
simply  one  of  definition.  Legislation 
which  tends  to  establish  representa- 
tion based  on  racial  group  necessarily 
poses  the  question  of  how  persons 
shall  be  assigned  to  or  excluded  from 
that  group  for  political  purposes. 
Recent  history  in  this  and  other  na- 
tions suggests  that  the  resolution  of 
such  a  question  can  be  demeaning  and 
ultimately  dehumanizing  for  those  in- 
volved. All  too  often  the  task  of  racial 
classification  in  and  of  itself  has  re- 
sulted in  social  turmoil.  At  a  mini- 
mum, the  issue  of  classification  would 
heighten  race  consciousness  and  con- 
tribute to  race  polarization.  As  profes- 
sor Van  Alstyne  put  it,  the  proposed 
change  in  section  2  will  inevitably 
"compel  the  worst  tendencies  toward 
race-based  allegiances  and  divi- 
sions." "*  This  predicted  result  is  in 
sharp  conflict  with  the  admonitions  of 
the  elder  Justic  Harlan  who  wrote  in 
Plessy: 

There  Is  no  caste  here.  Our  Constitution  is 
colorblind,  and  neither  knows  nor  tolerates 
classes  among  citizens.  .  .  .  The  law  regards 
man  as  man,  and  takes  no  account  of  his 
suiTOundlngB  or  of  bis  color  when  bis  dvll 
rights  are  guaranteed  by  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  are  involved.'** 

More  recently  Justice  Stevens  called 
the  very  attempt  to  define  qualifying 
racial  characteristics: 
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CRlepugnJuit  to  our  constitution*!  ideals. 
...  If  the  National  Oovemment  is  to  make 
a  aertoua  effort  to  define  racial  classes  by 
criteria  that  can  be  administered  objective- 
ly. It  must  study  precsdents  such  as  the  first 
regulation  to  the  Relcha  Citlsenshlp  Law  of 
November  14, 1»U.'*< 

Thua.  I  And  that  the  race-based  as- 
irfgnment  of  citizens  to  political  groups 
is  a  potentially  disruptive  task  which 
appears  to  be  contrary  to  the  Nation's 
most  enlightened  concepts  of  Individ- 
ual dignity  and  civil  rights. 

The  second  problem  involves  doubt- 
ful aasumptions  which  are  necessary 
to  support  a  race-based  system  of  rep- 
resentation. The  acceptance  of  a  racial 
group  as  a  political  unit  implies,  for 
one  thing,  that  race  is  the  predomi- 
nant determinant  of  political  prefer- 
ence. Yet,  there  Is  considerable  evi- 
dence that  black  political  figures  can 
win  substantial  support  from  white 
voters,  and  similarly,  that  white  candi- 
dates can  win  the  votes  of  black  citi- 
Eens.  Attorney  General  Smith  de- 
scribed the  evidence.  He  referred  to 
the  implication  that  blacks  will  only 
vote  for  black  candidates  and  whites 
only  for  white  candidates  and  said: 

That,  of  course,  is  not  true.  One  of  the 
best  examples  of  that  is  the  city  of  Los  An- 
geles, where  a  black  mayor  of  course  was 
elected  with  many  white  votes."* 

Similarly,  a  race-based  system  im- 
plies that  the  decisions  of  elected  offi- 
cials are  predominantly  determined  by 
racial  classification.  Professor  Bems 
questioned  this  assimiptlon  on  his  tes- 
timony: 

I  question  whether  a  black  can  be  fairly 
represented  only  by  a  black  and  not,  for  ex- 
ample, by  a  Peter  Rodino  or  that  a  white 
can  be  fairly  represented  only  by  a  white  an 
not,  for  example  Edward  Brooke.'" 

In  other  words,  there  is  no  evidence 
that  racial  bloc  voting  is  inevitable  and 
reason  to  doubt  that  fair  representa- 
tion defends  on  racial  identity.  Legisla- 
tion which  assumes  the  contrary  may 
itself  have  the  detrimental  conse- 
quence of  establishing  racial  polarity 
in  voting  where  none  existed,  or  was 
merely  episodic,  and  of  establishing 
race  as  an  accepted  factor  in  the  decl- 
sionmaldng  of  elected  officials. 

Finally,  any  assumption  that  a  race- 
based  system  will  enhance  the  political 
influence  of  minorities  is  open  to  con- 
siderable debate.  Professor  Erler  testi- 
fied that  it  is  not  always  clear  that  the 
interests  of  racial  minorities  will  be 
best  served  by  a  proportional  sjrstem: 

It  may  only  allow  the  racial  minority  to 
become  isolated.  The  interests  of  minorities 
are  best  served  when  narrow  racial  issues 
are  subsumed  within  a  larger  political  con- 
text where  race  does  not  define  political  In- 
terests. The  overwhelming  purpose  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  to  create  these  condi- 
tions, and  probably  no  finer  example  of  leg- 
islation serving  the  common  interest  can  be 
found.  But  transforming  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  into  a  vehicle  of  proportional  represen- 
tation based  upon  race  will  undermine  the 
ground  of  the  common  good  upon  which  it 
rests.  Such  a  transformation  will  go  f ar  to- 


the  possibility  of  ever  cre- 
interest  or  common  ground 
racial     class     conslder- 


wards  preducSng 
ating  a  comm  m 
that     transcffids 
aUons.'" 

Professor  [McManus  recalled  an  in- 
stance wh^e  politically  articiilate 
blacks  arguad  strongly  against  propor- 
tional repregentatlon: 

One  faction  of  blacks,  led  by  several  state 
representatives,  the  three  black  Houston 
City  CouncU  members,  argued  for  spreading 
Influence  among  three  commissioners 
rather  than  Maving  a  single  black  "figure- 
head" commissioner.  State  Representative 
Craig  Waahiagton,  spokesperson  for  the 
group,  point^  out  that  three  votes  are 
needed  to  accomplish  anything  substantive. 
"As  long  as  ^it  have  25  percent  of  the  vote 
in  any  one  district  we  are  going  to  be  the 
balance  of  power.  For  that  reason  it  is 
better  for  the  black  community  to  have 
voting  impact  on  three  commissioners  than 
to  be  lumped  together  in  one  precinct  and 
elect  a  black  to  sit  at  the  table  and  watch 
the  papers  fly  up  and  down,"  he  said.  Wash- 
ington argued  that  packing  all  the  blacks  in 
one  district  was  "not  in  the  best  long-term 
interests  of  th^  community.""* 

The  city  attorney  for  Rome,  Ga., 
Mr.  Brlnson,  similarly  observed: 

While  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 
2  may  be  pregeived  as  an  effort  to  achieve 
proportional  lepresentation  aimed  at  aiding 
a  group's  participation  in  the  political  proc- 
esses, in  realliy  it  may  very  well  frustrate 
the  group's  potentially  successful  efforts  at 
coalition  building  across  racial  lines.  The  re- 
quirement of  a  quota  of  racial  political  suc- 
cess would  t^d  strongly  to  stigmatize  mi- 
norities, departmentalize  the  electorate,  re- 
inforce any  arguable  bloc  voting  syndrome, 
and  prevent  minority  members  from  exer- 
cising Influence  on  the  political  system 
beyond  the  bo^rnds  of  their  quota.  ■>■ 

A  third  pfoblem  relates  to  the  per- 
petuation of  segregated  residential 
patterns.  Sioce  our  electoral  system  is 
established  within  geographic  param- 
eters, the  prescription  of  race-based 
proportionaj  representation  means 
that  minority  group  members  will  in- 
directly be  encouraged  to  reside  in  the 
same  areas  in  order  to  remain  in  the 
race-based  political  group.  A  political 
premiiun  woiild  be  put  on  segregated 
neighborhoods.  Professor  Bems  used 
the  term  "ghettolzation"  to  describe 
this  procesi.  "If  we  are  going  to 
ghetto-ize,  Which  in  a  sense  is  what  we 
are  doing,  wtth  respect  to  some  groups, 
why  not  do  It  for  all  groups?"  ""  Pro- 
fessor McMkEuius  emphasized  in  her 
testimony  ^at  administrative  prac- 
tices in  thie  context  of  section  5 
seemed  to  encourage  such  segregation: 

A  premium  ils  put  on  identifying  racially 
homogeneous  precincts  and  using  that  as 
the  test,  and  It  seems  to  me  the  bottom  line 
inference  is  that  racial  polarization,  or 
having  people  in  racially  segregated  pre- 
cincts, is  the  optimal  solution  or  the  ideal, 
which  I  find  v^ry  hard  to  accept  as  a  citizen. 

131  ' 

I  reject  thfe  premise  that  proportion- 
al represen1|ition  systems  in  fact  en- 
hance mino^ty  Influence— as  opposed 
to  minority  representation.  Even,  how- 
ever, to  the  extent  that  this  were  a 
valid  premise,  it  would  be  valid  only 


nority    groups. 


premium  -upon 
such  segregatioii. 
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with  respect  to   ilghly  segregated  ml- 


Indeed,    proportional 


representation  systems  would  place  a 


the  maintenance  of 
For  to  the  extent 
that  a  minority  ^oup  succeeded  in  in- 
tegrating itself  on  a  geographical 
basis,  it  would  concomitantly  lose  the 
benefits  of  a  ward  system  of  voting. 
Such  a  system  ^ould  benefit  minori- 
ties only  insofar  us  residential  segrega- 
tion were  maintained  for  such  groups. 

Thus,  analysis  suggests  that  the  pro- 
posed change  li^  section  2  involves  a 
distasteful  question  of  racial  classifica- 
tion, involves  several  doubtful  assump- 
tions about  the  relationship  between 
race  and  political  behavior,  and  may 
encourage  patterns  of  segregation  that 
are  contrary  to  prudent  public  policy. 
These  likely  undesirable  social  conse- 
quences argue  strongly  against  the 
proposed  change  in  section  2. 

I  note  with  Interest  the  remarks  in 
the  New  York  Times""  recently  by 
my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Maryland,  Mr.  Mathias,  in  which  he 
observes  that  tht  common  interest  on 
the  part  of  proponents  of  the  Intent 
standard  is  that  we  all  want  to  create  a 
'homogenous"  Republican  Party. 
With  all  due  resDect  to  my  friend  from 
Maryland,  that  Is  all  utter  nonsense. 
Indeed,  it  is  precisely  the  opposite 
reason  that  motivates  many  of  us  on 
this  side  of  the  I^ue. 

The  flaw  in  thie  argiunent  of  propo- 
nents of  the  results  test  is  that  they 
confuse  the  concept  of  minority  repre- 
sentation with  '  minority  influence. 
While  they  proless  to  be  concerned 
about  maximizing  the  number  of  black 
Individuals  or  Hispanic  individuals  or 
Aleutian  individuals  on  a  city  council 
or  coiuity  commission  or  school  board, 
they  totally  falL  to  recognize,  in  my 
view,  that  this  may  be  entirely  incon- 
sistent with  theJ  idea  of  maximizing 
black  or  Hispanic  or  Aleutian  influ- 
ence on  these  redresentative  bodies. 

The  proportipnal  representation 
premise  on  the  #art  of  my  colleagues 
on  the  other  sid^  of  this  issue  implies 
of  course,  the  creation  of  district  or 
ward  systems  of  {government  through- 
out the  country*  In  place  of  at-large 
systems,  as  well  as  other  basic  changes 
in  municipal  and  State  government 
structure.  In  a  community  with  a  20- 
percent  minority  population,  and  10 
city  council  seats,  this.  It  Is  presumed, 
will  be  far  more  likely  to  insiu'e  2  mi- 
nority representitlves  than  would  an 
at-large  structure. 

That  may  weli  be  true,  although  I 
am  far  more  reluctant  than  results 
proponents  to  adsume  that  minorities 
will  inevitably  eliect  minorities  to  rep- 
resent their  politiical  Interests.  I  reject 
the  idea  that  oily  blacks  can  repre- 
sent blaclis  or  lihat  only  whites  can 
represent  whitei  In  any  event,  the 
logical  outcome  of  any  ward  or  district 
system  designed  Ito  Insure  proportion- 
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ate  racial  representation  for  minorities 
is  that  such  minorities  will,  in  effect, 
be  clustered  into  what  amount  to  po- 
litical ghettoes.  We  will  have  two  dis- 
tricts in  this  community  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  minority  voters,  and 
may  well  elect  two  minority  individ- 
uals to  the  representative  body. 

On  the  other  hand,  unlike  an  at- 
large  system  in  which  all  10  council- 
men  would  have  to  be  responsive  to  a 
large  degree  to  minority  Interests, 
under  the  system  designed  to  promote 
proportional  representation,  there 
would  be  8  councUmen  who  would  not 
have  to  pay  one  Iota  of  attention  to 
minority  interests.  Potentially  success- 
ful efforts  at  coalition  building  across 
racial  lines  would  likely  be  blunted  as 
racial  lines  were  reinforced  and  em- 
phasized by  the  proportional  represen- 
tation system.  The  requirement  of 
what,  in  effect,  amounted  to  a  quota 
system  of  representation  would  tend 
strongly  to  isolate  and  stigmatize  mi- 
norities by  departmentalizing  the  elec- 
torate into  black  districts  and  white 
districts  and  Hispanic  districts  and 
Aleutian  districts.  Minority  members 
might  well  have  more  members  of 
their  race  or  ethnic  group  sitting  on  a 
city  council,  but  their  opportunities 
for  exercising  influence  on  the  politi- 
cal system  outside  their  districts  might 
well  be  Influenced. 

I  look  at  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  example,  and  note  that  there 
is  an  18-Member  Black  Caucus.  I  did 
just  a  bit  of  research  on  this  matter 
and  noted  that,  on  the  average,  each 
of  the  districts  represented  by  these  18 
Members  contained  a  minority  popula- 
tion in  excess  of  80  percent.*''  Now,  if 
I  were  a  Member  of  the  caucus,  I 
might  well  be  delighted  with  this  state 
of  affairs.  I  would  love  to  have  a  dis- 
trict that  was  nearly  totally  homoge- 
nous In  this  respect.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  question  seriously  whether  mi- 
nority influence  as  opposed  to  minori- 
ty representation  Is  maximized  by  this 
state  of  affairs.  Might  not,  for  exam- 
ple, the  minority  community  in  De- 
troit be  better  represented  in  Wash- 
ington or  Lansing  if  there  were  three 
minority  districts  of  30  percent  each 
rather  than  a  single  90-percent  minori- 
ty district?  Might  they  not  be  better 
represented  even  if  they  had  fewer 
representatives  who  were  black  or  His- 
paJiic  or  Aleutian? 

Senator  Mathias  is  alisolutely 
wrong,  in  my  opinion,  in  his  sugges- 
tion that  opponents  of  the  results  test 
oppose  it  because  of  their  interest  In  a 
"homogenous"  Republican  Party. 
While  my  own  primary  interest  in  this 
area  has  nothing  to  do  with  partisan- 
ship one  way  or  the  other— and  is  pri- 
marily related  to  constitutional  con- 
cerns—I  would  suggest  that  if  a  ho- 
mogenous Republican  Party  was  my 
objective,  I  would  be  delighted  with 
the  results  test.  I  am,  however,  not  in- 
terested in  this. 


I  would  be  delighted  If  that  were  my 
interest  with  the  opportimity  to  have 
tidy,  little  districts,  in  which  aU  the 
minorities  were  concentrated.  I  would 
be  delighted  if  I  was  interested  in  a 
homogenous  party  to  have  tidy,  little 
districts— but  many  more  of  them— in 
which  noiunlnoritles  were  concentrat- 
ed. I  would  be  delighted,  if  that  were 
my  interest,  to  concede  to  minorities  x 
or  y  number  of  seats  and  be  able  to 
focus  the  attentions  of  my  party  solely 
upon  the  rest  of  the  seats.  I  would  be 
delighted  that  I  would  not  have  to 
start  by  calculations  in  each  district 
with  consideration  of  what  must  be 
done  to  maximize  support,  or  minimize 
opposition,  from  the  minority  commu- 
nity. 

In  other  words,  if  one's  Interest  were 
a  homogenous  Republican  Party,  I  can 
think  of  no  better  way  to  achieve  that 
than  by  removing  what  is  today  a  pre- 
dominantly Democratic  voting  group 
outside  the  boundaries  of  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  districts  in  the  country  and 
conceding  them  a  measure  of  propor- 
tional representation.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted, if  that  were  my  Interest,  with 
the  rule  of  the  Justice  Department  de- 
veloped in  recent  years  that  a  district 
requires  at  least  a  65-percent  minority 
population  in  order  to  be  classified  as 
one  "likely  to  elect  a  minority  repre- 
sentative." I  would  be  delighted  not  to 
have  to  start  each  and  every  congres- 
sional or  State  legislative  or  city  coun- 
cil race  10  to  15  percent  behind  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  a  minority 
group  disproportionately  attracted  to 
my  partisan  opposition. 

However,  none  of  that  is  my  interest 
nor,  as  far  as  I  know,  the  interest  of 
anyone  else  opposing  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  on  this  Issue.  I  simply 
do  not  accept  the  premise  of  the  Sena- 
tor, or  that  of  the  civil  rights  leader- 
ship in  this  country  today,  that  the  in- 
terests of  minorities  are  best  served 
when  narrow  racial  concerns  are  given 
predominant  focus  in  the  electoral 
process.  I  believe  instead  that  it  is  in 
the  best  Interests  of  minorities — all  mi- 
norities—that racial  and  ethnic  con- 
cerns be  subsumed  within  a  far  larger 
political  context  in  which  race  does 
not  define  political  Interests,  in  which 
the  two  are  not  congruent. 

How  could  the  Idea  of  racially  identi- 
fiable wards  or  districts  ever  be  looked 
upon  as  a  civil  rights  objective?  Has 
the  civil  rights  movement  evolved  so 
greatly  over  the  past  decade  that  all 
hopes  and  ambitions  of  ever  achieving 
a  colorblind  society  have  been  discard- 
ed? Does  anjrone  hold  the  slightest 
belief  that  results  or  effects  analysis 
will  do  anything  other  than  Intensify 
color  consciousness? 

How  could  the  idea  of  a  lO-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
adopted  by  the  subcommittee  and 
which  I  continue  to  support,  ever  be 
viewed  as  anything  other  than  the 
highest  affirmation  of  civU  rights?  It 


was  considered  such  only  1  year  ago.  It 
was  only  a  year  ago  that  Vonon 
Jordan  of  the  Urban  League  said  of 
the  act  that,  "if  it  ain't  broke  don't  fix 
it."  It  was  only  a  year  ago  that  Benja- 
min Hooks  of  the  NAACP  testified  in 
the  House— 

We  support  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  it  is  now  written.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  the  single  most  effective  legis- 
lation drafted  in  the  last  two  decades.  I  have 
not  seen  any  changes  that  were  anything 
but  changes  for  changes  sake.  It  would  be 
best  to  extend  it  in  its  present  form."* 

I  understand  that  political  positions 
change  and  evolve  over  time,  but  I 
simply  do  not  accept  as  credible  that 
the  position  uiumimously  endorsed  by 
the  civil  rights  community  less  than  a 
year  ago  now  reflects  an  "anti-civil 
rights"  position.  That  is  not  the  intent 
of  anyone  that  I  know  who  opposes 
the  House  measure. 

D.  IMPACT  OP  sBcnon  s 

Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral  Reyn- 
olds emphasized  in  his  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee  that  the  pro- 
posed change  in  section  2  would  apply 
nationwide,  would  apply  to  existing 
laws  and  would  be  a  permanent  provi- 
sion of  the  act.  These  observations  co- 
gently establish  the  parameters  for  as- 
sessing the  practical  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed chsoige  in  section  2."» 

Every  political  subdivision  in  the 
United  States  would  be  liable  to  have 
its  electoral  practices  and  procedures 
evaluated  by  the  proposed  results  test 
of  section  2.  It  is  important  to  empha- 
size at  the  outset  that  for  purposes  of 
section  2,  the  term  "political  subdivi- 
sion" encompasses  all  governmental 
units,  including  city  and  county  coun- 
cils, school  boards,  utility  districts,  as 
well  as  State  legislatures.  All  practices 
and  procedures  in  use  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  change  in  the  law  would  be 
subject  to  the  new  test,  as  well  as  any 
subsequently  adopted  changes  in  prac- 
tices or  procedures.  Furthermore, 
since  the  provision  would  be  perma- 
nent, a  political  subdivision  which  was 
not  in  violation  of  section  2  on  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, and  which  made  no  changes  in 
its  electoral  system,  could  at  some  sub- 
sequent date  find  itself  in  violation  of 
section  2  because  of  new  local  condi- 
tions which  may  not  now  be  contem- 
plated and  which  may  be  beyond  the 
effective  control  of  the  subdivision.*** 

Within  these  general  and  far-reach- 
ing parameters, >*^  It  appears  ttiat  any 
political  subdivision  which  has  a  sig- 
nificant racial  or  language  minority 
population  and  which  has  not 
achieved  proportional  representation 
by  race  or  language  group  would  be  in 
jeopardy  of  a  section  2  violation  under 
the  proposed  results  test.  If  any  one  or 
more  of  a  number  of  additional  "objec- 
tive factors  of  discrimination"  >*•  were 
present,  a  violation  is  likely  and  court- 
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ordered  restructuring  of  the  electoral 
system  almost  certain  to  follow. 

One  witness'  remarks  are  eloquent  in 
capturing  a  sense  of  the  potential 
breadth  of  the  amendments  to  section 
2:  It  Is  no  overstatement  to  say  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  revolu- 
tionary, and  will  place  in  doubt  the  va- 
lidity of  political  bodies  and  the  elec- 
tion codes  of  many  States  in  all  parts 
of  the  Union  .  .  .  The  amendment  to 
section  2  will  likely  have  these  conse- 
quences: First,  it  will  preclude  any 
meaningful  annexation  by  municipali- 
ties, government  consolidations, 
county  consolidations,  or  other  similar 
governmental  reorganizations  in  areas 
having  a  minority  population.  Second, 
it  wHl  outlaw  at-large~  voting  in  any 
area  where  any  racial,  color,  or  lan- 
guage minority  is  found.  Third,  it  will 
place  in  doubt  State  laws  governing 
qualifications  and  educational  require- 
ments for  public  office.  Fourth,  it  will 
dramatically  affect  State  laws  estab- 
lishing congressional  districts,  State 
legislative  districts,  and  local  govern- 
ing body  apportionment  of  districting 
schemes.  And  fifth,  it  will  place  in 
doubt  provisions  of  many  election 
codes  throughout  the  Ignited  States. 

The  probable  nature  of  a  section  2 
order  is  illustrated  by  the  action  of  the 
district  court  in  the  Mobile  case.''*  At 
the  time  the  action  was  brought,  the 
city  of  Mobile,  Ala.  had  a  city  commis- 
sion form  of  government  which  had 
been  established  in  1911.  Three  Com- 
missioners elected  at  large  exercised 
legislative,  executive,  and  administra- 
tive power  in  the  city.  One  of  the  com- 
missioners was  designated  mayor,  al- 
though no  particular  duties  were  spec- 
ified. The  judgment  of  the  district 
court  disestablished  the  city  commis- 
sion and  a  new  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment was  substituted  consisting  of 
a  mayor  and  a  nine-member  city  coun- 
cil with  members  elected  from  nine 
single  member  wards  or  districts.  The 
fact  that  MobUe  had  not  established 
its  system  for  discriminatory  purposes, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  clear,  nonracial 
Justification  existed  for  the  at-large 
sjrstem  was  considered  largely  irrele- 
vant by  the  lower  court.  Thus,  virtual- 
ly none  of  the  original  governmental 
system  remained  after  dismantling  by 
the  district  court.  The  conflict  be- 
tween the  district  court's  Mobile  deci- 
sion and  fundamental  notions  of 
democratic  self-government  is  obvious. 
Particularly  noteworthy  is  the  district 
court's  finding  that  blacks  registered 
and  voted  in  the  city  without  hin- 
drance. Notwithstanding  this  finding, 
however,  the  Federal  court  disestab- 
lished the  governmental  system 
chosen  by  the  citizens  of  Mobile, 
thereby  substituting  its  own  Judgment 
for  that  of  the  people. 

The  pitfpose  of  this  section  is  to  ex- 
plore the  far-reaching  implications  of 
overturning  the  Mobile  decision.  Re- 
search conducted  by  the  subcommittee 


suggests  tliat  in  a  large  number  of 
States  there  exists  some  combination 
of  a  lack  <^  proportional  representa- 
tion in  the  State  legislature  or  other 
governmental  bodies  and  at  least  one 
additional  'Objective  factor  of  discrim- 
ination" which  might  well  trigger, 
under  the  results  test.  Federal  court- 
ordered  restructuring  of  those  elector- 
al systems  where  the  critical  combina- 
tions occura. 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  pro- 
[>ortional  iiepresentation  in  one  or 
both  house^  of  the  State  legislatures 
in  the  follofrlng  States  with  significant 
minority  populations:  ■'*°  Alabama, 
Alaska,  Aritona,  Arkansas,  California, 
Colorado,  Connecticut,  Delaware. 
Florida,  Georgia,  Kansas,  Kentucky, 
Illinois,  Indiana,  Louisiana,  Maryland, 
Massachusetts,  Mississippi,  Missouri, 
New  Jersey,  New  Mexico,  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  Oklahoma,  Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhodd  Island,  South  Carolina, 
South  Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas, 
Utah,  and  Virginia. 

In  addition,  there  appear  to  be  addi- 
tional "objoctive  factors  of  discrimina- 
tion" presemt  in  virtually  every  one  of 
these  States.  For  example,  according 
to  the  TJJB-  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  ev#7  State  listed  has  some 
definite  history  of  discrimination.'*' 
This  often  has  been  exemplified  in  the 
existence  of  segregated  or  "dual" 
school  sys^ms.'**  In  addition,  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  has  re- 
ported that  Alaska,  Arizona,  Arkansas, 
Colorado,  Delaware.  Florida.  Georgia. 
Illinois.  Indiana.  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland.  New  Jersey.  New  Mexico, 
New  York,  North  Carolina,  Oldahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  ^uth  Dakota,  Tennessee, 
and  Virginili  provide  for  the  cancella- 
tion of  regiitration  for  failure  to  vote, 
a  typical  "objective  factor  of  discrimi- 
nation."      I 

The  council  has  also  reported  that 
Alabama,  Alaska,'*'  Arizona,  Califor- 
nia, Colorado,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missis- 
sippi, New  Jersey,  New  York,  North 
Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 
Tennessee,  Texas,  and  Utah  estab- 
lished a  minimum  residence  require- 
ment beforf  elections,  another  tjrpical 
"objective  :  factor  of  discrimina- 
tion." '««  FJurther,  according  to  the 
council  sucii  States  as  Alaska,  Arkan- 
sas, California,  Colorado,  Delaware, 
Florida,  Illnois,  Indiana,  Kentucky, 
Missouri,  New  Mexico,  Oldahoma, 
Pennsylvania,  Tennessee,  Texas,  and 
Utah  have  (established  staggered  elec- 
toral terms'  for  members  of  the  State 
senate,  still  another  "objective  factor 
of  discrimination."  '♦* 

From  the, foregoing,  the  subcomittee 
on  the  Constitution  concluded  that 
there  is  a  qistinct  possibility  of  court- 
ordered  re*;ructuring  with  regard  to 
the  system  of  electing  members  to  at 
least  32  State  legislatures  if  the  results 
test  is  adopted  for  section  2.'**  (See  at- 
tachment E .) 
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The  subcommittee  emphasized  that 
the  three  or  fou  r  "objective  factors  of 
discrimination"  liscussed  above  are  by 
no  means  exhaustive  of  the  possibili- 
ties. Additional  factors  which  might 
is  for  court-ordered 
xas  for  electing  mem- 
ilatures  which  have 
portional  representa- 
arity  in  literacy  rates 
by  race,  evidence  of  racial  bloc  voting, 
a  history  of  English-only  ballots,  dis- 
parity in  distribution  of  services  by 
race,  numbered  electoral  posts,  prohi- 
bitions on  single-shot  voting,  majority 
vote  requirements,  significant  candi- 
date cost  reqiiirements,  special  re- 
quirements for  independent  or  tliird 
party  candidates,  off-year  elections, 
and  the  like. 
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AHACHMENT  B— STATER  U«»ING  PROPORTWNAL  REPRE- 
SENTATION IN  ONE  OR  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  THE  STATE 
LEGiSlATURE  AND  PIfSENCE  OF  "OBJECTIVE  FACTORS 
OF  DISCRIMINATION" 
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presented  iliove  in  ttie  leit  in)  he  somes  ire  the  same  as  noted  ihM  Tte 
chart  stndd  be  iwnd  as  mer^  wMier  way  ol  depctimi  this  infcrmition, 
Md  shoeU  be  considered  in  i|Ml  ol  tlie  tent  wd  lebted  note  hi  pvtiails  it 
should  be  kapl  in  mind  thit  i*ly  a  samplni  of  the  "objectiw  ladors  of 
discrimination   are  set  loth  in  Vk  dart 

In  addition,  tne  subcommittee  ana- 
lyzed factual  circumstances  in  such 
communities  asj  Baltimore,  Md.;  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.;  ^oston,  Mass.;  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio;  Dover,  Del.;  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Fla.;  New|  York  City;  Norfolk, 
Va.;  Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  San  Diego.  Calif.; 
Savannah.  Ga.;  and  Waterbury.  Conn.; 
and  concluded  that  each  of  these  com- 
munities faces  {^  significant  possibility 
of  being  required  to  restructure  their 
system  of  muni;ipal  government  as  a 
result  of  the  am  endments  to  section  2. 


These  are  discussed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  subcommittee  report  at  pages  154- 
7  of  my  additional  views. 

These  examples  are  but  a  few  illus- 
trations of  literally  thousands  of  elec- 
toral systems  across  the  country  which 
may  undergo  massive  judicial  restruc- 
turing should  the  proposed  results  test 
be  adopted.  The  information  present- 
ed has  dealt  with  state  legislatures  and 
municipalities,  but  other  political  sub- 
divisions such  as  school  boards  and 
utility  districts  would  be  subject  to  the 
same  judicial  scruntiny  should  the 
new  standard  be  adopted. 

I  am  well  aware  that  proponents  of 
the  results  test  consider  this  discus- 
sion of  the  impact  of  section  2  to  exag- 
gerate the  situation  considerably.  In 
response,  the  subcommittee  would 
make  the  following  general  observa- 
tions: First,  the  burden  of  proof  in  this 
case  rests  with  those  who  would  seek 
to  alter  the  law,  not  those  who  would 
defend  it.  Second,  I  do  not  believe  that 
proponents  of  the  results  test  have 
been  convincing  in  explaining  how  the 
test  would  work  in  a  manner  other 
than  that  described  in  this  section.  In 
short,  where  in  the  text  of  H.R.  3112 
or  elsewhere  is  there  anything  which 
precludes  a  section  2  violation  in  the 
circumstances  described  in  States  and 
municipalities  in  this  section?  Indeed, 
the  results  test  would  seem  to  demand 
a  violation  in  these  circimistances. 

FinaUy.  I  am  utterly  confoimded  as 
to  what  kind  of  evidence  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  a  court  by  a  defendant  juris- 
diction in  order  to  overcome  the  lack 
of  proportional  representation.  What 
evidence  would  rebut  evidence  of  lack 
of  proportional  representation  and  the 
existence  of  an  additional  "objective" 
factor  of  discrimination?  I  have  yet  to 
hear  a  convincing  response.  In  Mobile, 
for  example,  the  absence  of  discrimi- 
natory purpose  on  the  part  of  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  existence  of  legitimate, 
nondiscriminatory  reasons  behind 
their  challenged  electoral  structure, 
at-large  system,  was  considered  insuf- 
ficient to  overcome  the  lack  of  propor- 
tional representation.  Repeatedly,  we 
have  been  "reassured"  that  such  con- 
cerns are  not  well  founded  because  a 
court  would  consider  the  "totality  of 
circumstances."  As  noted  in  section 
VI(a),  this  begs  the  basic  question: 
What  is  the  standard  for  evaluating 
any  evidence,  including  the  "totality 
of  circumstances,"  under  the  results 
test?  What  is  the  ultimate  standard  by 
which  the  court  assesses  whatever  evi- 
dence is  before  it?  Apart  from  the 
standard  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, I  see  no  such  standard. 

V  "COMFROMISX"  AMXMSMKICT 

Because  it  has  been  characterized  by 
some  as  a  "compromise,"  I  would  like 
to  add  some  additional,  specific  re- 
marks on  the  Dole  committee  amend- 
ment. In  what  seems  to  be  the  eupho- 
ria generated  by  the  proposed  compro- 
mise, virtually  insuring  the  swift  en- 


actment of  this  measure.  I  must  reluc- 
tantly state  that  I  believe  that  the  em- 
peror has  no  clothes.  The  proposed 
compromise  is  not  a  compromise  at  all; 
its  impact  is  hot  likely  to  be  one  whit 
different  than  the  unamended  House 
measure.'*' 

As  much  as  it  is  tempting  to  embrace 
this  language  and  claim  a  partial  victo- 
ry in  my  own  efforts  to  overturn  the 
House  legislation.  I  cannot  in  good 
conscience  do  this.  As  Pyrrhus  said 
many  centuries  ago,  "Another  such 
victory  over  the  Romans  and  we  sue 
undone."  Those  who  have  shared,  in 
any  respect,  my  concerns  about  the 
dangers  of  the  new  results  test  may 
look  appreciatively  upon  the  political 
"out"  being  afforded  us  by  the  present 
compromise;  I  would  hope,  however, 
that  none  would  delude  themselves 
into  believing  that  it  represents  any- 
thing more  substantial  than  that. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
2  contains  two  provisions.  The  first 
provision  is  identical  to  the  present 
House  amendment  to  section  2  dis- 
cussed in  the  accompanying  subcom- 
mittee report.  It  reads: 

(a)  No  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite 
to  voting  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure 
shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  in  a  manner  which  re- 
sults in  a  denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right 
of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
on  account  of  race  or  color,  or  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  section 
4(fX2>,  as  provided  In  subsection  (b). 

For  all  of  the  reasons  outlined  in  the 
subcommittee  report,  I  believe  this 
provision  to  be  dangerously  miscon- 
ceived.'** 

The  question  then  is  whether  or  not 
the  second  provision— a  new  disclaimer 
of  proportional  representation— would 
mitigate  any  of  these  difficulties  and 
improve  upon  the  House  disclaimer 
provision.  It  reads: 

(b)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  is  estab- 
lished if,  based  on  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  shown  that  the  political  proc- 
esses leading  to  nomination  or  election  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a)  in  that  its  members  have  less  opportuni- 
ty than  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice.  The 
extent  to  which  members  of  a  protected 
class  have  been  elected  to  office  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  one  "circum- 
stance" which  may  be  considered,  provided 
that  nothing  in  this  section  established  a 
right  to  have  members  of  a  protected  class 
elected  in  numbers  equal  to  their  proportion 
in  the  population. 

This  new  disclaimer,  in  my  view,  will 
be  little  different  in  effect  from  the 
purported  disclaimer  in  the  House 
measxire  discussed  In  the  subcommit- 
tee report.'**  Both  provisions  fail  to 
overcome  the  clear  and  inevitable 
mandate  for  proportional  representa- 
tion established  in  subsection  (a);  any 
differences   between   the   House   and 


Senate  disclaimers  provisions  are 
largely  cosmetic. 

I  win  focus  very  briefly  on  the  dif- 
ferences in  language  between  these 
provisions  and  then  rest  upon  the 
analysis  in  the  subcommittee  report  as 
an  expression  of  my  views. 

The  compromise  disclaimer  refers  to 
violations  being  established  on  the 
basis  of  the  "totality  of  clrciun- 
stances."  This,  I  gather,  is  supposed  to 
be  helpful  language.  It  is  not.  There  is 
little  question  that,  imder  either  a  re- 
sults or  an  intent  test,  a  court  would 
look  to  the  "totality  of  circum- 
stances." The  difference  is  that  under 
the  intent  standard,  unlike  imder  the 
results  standard,  there  is  some  ulti- 
mate core  value  against  which  to 
evaluate  this  "totality."  Under  the 
intent  standard,  the  totality  of  evi- 
dence is  placed  before  the  coiu-t  which 
must  ultimately  ask  itself  whether  or 
not  such  evidence  raises  an  inference 
of  intent  or  purpose  to  discriminate. 
Under  the  results  standard,  there  is  no 
comparable  and  workable  threshold 
question  for  the  court.  As  one  witness 
observed  during  subcommittee  hear- 
ings; 

tinder  the  results  test,  once  you  have  ag- 
gregated out  those  factors:  what  do  you 
have?  Where  are  you?  Tou  know  it  Is  the 
old  thing  we  do  in  law  school:  you  balance 
and  you  balance,  but  ultimately  how  do  you 
balance?  What  is  the  core  value?  '*■■ 

There  is  no  core  value  under  the  re- 
sults test  other  than  election  results, 
there  is  no  core  value  that  can  lead 
anywhere  other  than  toward  propor- 
tional representation  by  race  and 
ethnic  group.  There  is  no  ultimate  or 
threshold  question  that  a  court  must 
ask  under  the  results  test  that  will 
lead  in  any  other  direction.  In  short,  it 
is  not  the  scope  of  the  evidence— "to- 
tality of  circumstances"  or  otherwise— 
that  is  at  issue  in  this  debate,  but 
rather  the  standard  of  evidence,  the 
test  or  criteria  by  which  such  evidence 
is  assessed  and  evaluted. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  instructive  to 
recall  the  Supreme  Court's  siunmary 
dismissal  of  the  argument  of  the  dis- 
sent by  Justice  Marshall  In  City  of 
Mobile  that  proportional  representa- 
tion was  not  the  object  of  the  results 
test  and  that  other  factors  would  have 
to  be  identified  as  well.  The  court 
stated: 

the  dissenting  opinion  seeks  to  dlTlalm 
[the  prepositional  representation]  descrip- 
tion of  its  theory  by  suggestion  that  a  claim 
of  vote  dilution  may  require,  in  addition  to 
proof  of  electoral  defeat,  acme  evidence  of 
"historical  or  social  factors"  indicating  that 
the  group  in  question  is  without  political  in- 
fluence .  .  .  Putting  to  the  side  the  evident 
fact  that  these  gauzy  sociological  consider- 
ations  have  no  constitutional  basiB,  it  re- 
mains far  from  certain  that  they  could,  in 
any  principled  manner,  exclude  the  claims 
of  any  discrete  political  group  that  baiK>ens 
for  whatever  reasons,  to  elect  fewer  of  its 
candidates  than  arithmetic  Indicates  it 
might.  Indeed,  the  putative  limits  are  bound 
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to  prove  Illusory  if  the  expren  purpose  In- 
forming  their  sppUcation  would  be,  as  the 
dissent  assumes,  to  redress  the  "inequitable 
distrftution  of  political  influence." ■*■ 

The  compromise  provision  also  pur- 
ports to  establish  an  explicit  prohibi- 
tion upon  subsection  (a)  giving  rise  to 
any  right  to  proportional  representa- 
tion. This  is  not  quite  the  case.  Most 
pointedly,  perhaps,  there  is  nothing  in 
the  proviskm  that  addresses  the  issue 
of  proportional  representation  as  a 
remedy. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  many  pro- 
ponents of  the  results  test,  in  fact,  are 
adamantly  determined  not  to  preclude 
the  use  of  proportional  representation 
as  a  basis  for  fashioning  remedies  for 
violations  of  section  2.'*** 

More  fimdamentally,  however,  the 
purported  "disclaimer"  language  in 
the  amended  section  2  is  illusory  for 
other  reasons  as  a  protection  against 
proportional  representation.  It  states: 

•  •  *  nothing  in  this  section  establishes  a 
right  to  have  members  of  a  protected  class 
elected  in  numbers  equal  to  their  proportion 
in  the  population. 

It  is  illusory  because  the  precise 
"right"  involved  in  the  new  section  2  is 
not  to  proportional  representation  per 
se  but  to  political  processes  that  are 
"equally  open  to  participation  by 
members  of  a  class  of  citizens  protect- 
ed by  subsection  (a)."  The  problem,  in 
short,  is  that  this  right  is  one  that  can 
be  Intelligently  defined  only  in  terms 
that  putake  largely  of  proportional 
representation.  This  specific  right— po- 
litical processes  "equally  open  to  par- 
ticipation"—is  one  violated  where 
there  is  a  lack  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation plus  the  existence  of  what 
have  been  referred  to  as  "objective 
factors  of  discrimination."  >■* 

Such  "objective  factors"  purport  to 
explain  or  illuminate  the  failure  of  mi- 
norlties  to  "fully  participate"  in  the 
political  process. 

They  are  described  in  greater  detail 
in  the  subcommittee  report,'**  but  the 
most  significant  of  these  factors  is 
clearly  the  at-large  electoral  system. 
The  at-large  system  is  viewed  by  some 
in  the  civH  rights  community  as  an 
"objective  factor  of  discrimination" 
because  they  believe  thiat  it  serves  as  a 
"barrier"  to  minority  electoral  partici- 
pation. 

Under  the  results  test,  the  absence 
of  proportional  representation  plus 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  "objec- 
tive factors  of  discrimination,"  such  as 
an  at-large  system  of  government, 
would  constitute  a  section  2  violation. 
In  a  technical  sense,  it  would  not  be 
the  lack  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  and  of  itself  that  would  con- 
summate the  violation  but  rather  the 
lack  of  proportional  representation  in 
combination  with  the  so-called  objec- 
tive barrier  to  minority  participation. 
It  would  be  largely  irrelevant  that 
there  was  no  discriminatory  motive 
behind  the  at-large  system,  for  exam- 


ple, or  that  here  were  legitimate,  non- 
discrimlnatiST  reasons  for  its  estab^ 
lishment  or  tnaintenance. 

A  partial  Bst  of  these  "objective  fac- 
tors," >***  gleaned  from  various  sources,  in- 
cludes, (l)  some  history  of 
di8crlminatio4: '"'  (2)  at-large  voting  sys- 
tems or  multit-member  districts:  "^  (3)  some 
history  of  "duaJ"  school  systems;  '"*  (4)  can- 
cellation of  registration  for  failure  to 
vote;  ■»"  (5)  residency  requirements  for 
voters:  '"'  (6)  special  requirements  for  inde- 
pendent or  tbird-party  candidates;  '"•  (7) 
off-year  elections:  "*"  (8)  substantial  candi- 
date cost  reiquirements:  ■•"  (9)  staggered 
terms  of  offioe;  "*■  (10)  high  economic  costs 
associated  with  registration;  ■■■'  (11)  dispari- 
ty in  voter  registration  by  race;  '•*■  (12)  his- 
tory of  ;  Ittck  of  proportional 
representatioa:  '**  (13)  disparity  in  literacy 
rates  by  race;?"*  (14)  evidence  of  racial  bloc 
voting; '""  (Ifc)  history  of  English-only 
ballots;  ■•••  (Ifl)  history  of  poll  taxes;  ■•*■  (17) 
disparity  in  distribution  of  services  by 
race;""  (18)  inumbered  electoral  posts;'*" 
(19)  prohibitions  on  single-shot  voting;  ■*** 
and  (20)  majority  vote  requirements. "»• 

Each  of  these  factors,  when  they 
exist  within  a  governmental  system 
lacking  praportional  representation 
may  allege(vy  explain  the  lack  of  pro- 
portional representation.  In  my  view, 
the  results  test  leads  Inexorably  to 
proportional  representation  because  it 
is  the  absence  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation that  triggers  the  search  for 
the  "objective  factors"  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  ifirst  place.  The  theory  of 
the  results  tiest,  again,  is  that  such  fac- 
tors allegedly  explain  why  such  an  ab- 
sence of  proportional  representation 
exists.  Glvtfi  the  virtually  unlimited 
array  of  sudh  "objective  factors,"  it  is 
difficult  to 'imagine  any  commimity, 
with  or  without  proportional  represen- 
tation, that  would  not  be  character- 
ized by  at  least  several  such  factors. 
Identifying  an  "objective  factor  of  dis- 
crimination'' could  easily  amount  to 
little  more  lihan  a  mechanical  and  per- 
functory process.  In  '"  practice,  the  re- 
sults test,  with  or  without  the  require- 
ment that  "objective  factors  of  dis- 
crimination" be  identified.  Is  effective- 
ly indistinguishable  from  a  pure  test 
of  proportio  nal  representation. 

The  root  >roblem  with  the  amended 
section  2  Ufien  is  not  with  an  inad- 
equately strong  (iisclaimer,  although 
the  present  disclaimer  is  irrelevant 
and  misleading;  the  root  problem  is 
with  the  results  test  itself.  No  dis- 
claimer, however  strong— and  the  im- 
mediate disclaimer  Is  not  very  strong, 
in  any  event,  because  of  its  failure  to 
address  proportional  representation  as 
a  remedy — can  overcome  the  inexora- 
ble and  inevitable  thrust  of  a  results 
test,  indeed  of  any  test  for  uncovering 
"discrimination"  other  than  an  intent 
test.'"        j 

If  the  concept  of  discrimination  is 
going  to  be 'divorced  entirely  from  the 
concept  of  wrongful  motivation,  then 
we  are  no  longer  referring  to  what  has 
traditionally  been  viewed  as  discrimi- 
nation; we  are  referring  then  simply  to 
the  notion  of  disparate  impact.  Dispar- 
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ate  impact  can  iltimately  be  defined 
only  in  terms  tl^at  are  effectively  in- 
distinguishable from  those  of  pro- 
portional repr^ntation.  Disparate 
impact  is  not  t^e  equivalent  of  dis- 
crimination.       I 

The  attempt  in  the  "compromise"  to 
define  the  results  test  as  one  focused 
upon  political  processes  that  are  not 
"equally  open  to  participation"  Is  fine 
rhetoric,  but  h^  been  identified  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  City  of  Mobile 
for  what  it  is  at  heart.  The  Court  ob- 
served in  response  to  a  similar  descrip- 
tion of  the  results  test  by  Justice  Mar- 
shall in  dissent:  I 

The  dissenting  1  opinion  would  discard 
fixed  principles  [o|  law]  in  favor  of  a  judi- 
cial inventiveness  that  would  go  far  toward 
making  this  Court  a  "super-legislature."  "* 

In  short,  the  |Concept  of  a  process 
"equally  open  td  participation"  brings 
to  the  fore  what  is  perhaps  the  major 
defect  of  the  results  test.  To  the 
extent  that  it  leads  anywhere  other 
than  to  pure  proportional  representa- 
tion—and I  do  I  not  believe  that  it 
does— the  test  provides  absolutely  no 
intelligible  guidaiice  to  courts  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  a  section  2  vio- 
lation has  been  established  or  to  com- 
munities in  determining  whether  or 
not  their  electortil  structures  and  poli- 
cies are  in  conf  ohnity  with  the  law. 

What  is  an  "equally  open"  political 
process?  How  can  it  be  identified  in 
terms  other  thaii  statistical  or  results- 
oriented  analysis?  Under  what  circum- 
stances is  an  "objective  factor  of  dis- 
crimination," such  as  an  at-large 
system,  a  barrior  to  such  an  "open" 
pr(x;ess  and  wlien  is  it  not?  What 
would  a  totally  {"open"  political  proc- 
would  a  community 
}me  evidence  that 
spresentative  bodies 
lal  representation? 


ess  look  like?  He 
effectively    ovei 
their    elected 
lacked  proportion 

In  my  view,  these  questions  can  only 
be  answered  in  terms  either  of  straight 
proportional  representative  analysis  or 
in  terms  that  totally  substitute  for  the 
rule  of  law  an  arbitrary  case-by-case 
rule  of  individtial  Judges.  As  Justice 
Stevens  noted  i^  his  concurring  opin- 
ion in  City  of  MobUe: 

The  results  standard  cannot  condemn 
every  adverse  impact  on  one  or  more  politi- 
cal groups  without  spawning  more  dilution 
litigation  than  the  judiciary  can  manage."' 

On  the  openiiig  day  of  hearings,  I 
raised  several  factual  situations  with 
my  colleagues  o^  the  committee:  relat- 
ing to  Boston.  Mass.;  Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
and  Baltimore,  Md.  I  asked  repeatedly 
how,  given  the  circumstances  in  these 
communities,  would  a  mayor  or  coun- 
cilman there  assure  themselves  that  a 
section  2  violation  could  not  be  estab- 
lished. I  have  jitet  to  hear  an  answer 
offering  the  s^htest  bit  of  guid- 
ance. >*■  Each  of  these  communities 
lacks  proportional  representation, 
each  has  erected  a  so-called  barrier  to 
minority  partid  Mition  in  the  form  of 


an  at-large  council  system,  and  each 
possesses  additional  "objective  factors 
of  discrimination"  such  as  some  histo- 
ry of  de  facto  school  segregation. 
There  are  thousands  of  other  commu- 
nities across  the  Nation  in  similar  cir- 
cimostances  as  well. 

I  reiterate  my  question:  How  does  a 
community,  and  how  does  a  court, 
know  what  is  right  and  wrong  under 
the  results  standard?  How  do  they 
know  enough  to  be  able  to  comply 
with  the  law?  How  do  they  know 
which  laws  and  procedures  are  valid, 
and  under  what  circimistances,  and 
which  are  invalid?  How  do  we  avoid 
having  "discrimination"  boil  down 
either  to  an  absence  of  proportional 
representation  or,  in  the  words  of  one 
witness,  "I  may  not  be  able  to  define 
it,  but  I  know  it  when  I  see  it."?  »" 

There  are  other  objections  to  the 
proposed  section  2  "compromise,"  but 
most  are  discussed  thoroughly  at  an 
earlier  point  of  my  statement.  I  would 
note,  however,  that  in  one  important 
respect  the  provision  is  even  more  ob- 
jectionable than  the  House  provision. 
It  refers  expressly  to  the  "right"  of 
racial  and  selected  ethnic  groups  to 
"elect  representatives  of  their  choice." 
This  is  little  more  than  a  euphemistic 
reference  to  the  idea  of  a  right  in  such 
groups  to  the  establishment  of  safe 
and  secure  political  ghettoes  so  that 
they  can  be  assured  of  some  measure 
of  proportional  representation.  In  this 
rei^u^.  I  note  the  recent  statement  of 
Georgia  State  Senator  Julian  Bond 
with  reference  to  a  redistricting  pro- 
posal in  the  State: 

I  want  this  cohesive  black  community  to 
have  an  opportimity  to  elect  a  candidate  of 
their  choice.  White  people  see  nothing 
wrong  with  having  a  95  percent  white  dis- 
trict. Why  can't  we  have  69  percent  black 
district.'" 

That  ultimately  is  what  this  so- 
called  right  to  "elect  candidates  of 
one's  choice"  amoimts  to— the  right  to 
have  established  racially  homogenous 
districts  to  insure  proportion  represen- 
tation through  the  election  of  specific 
numbers  of  black.  Hispanic.  Indian, 
Aleutian,  and  Asian-American  of- 
ficeholders.'*' 

Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  pro- 
posed "compromise"  suffers  from  the 
defects  of  the  House  provision  in  that 
it  attempts  statutorily  to  overturn  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  City  of 
Mobile  interpreting  the  ISth  amend- 
ment. It  is  altogether  as  unconstitu- 
tional, in  my  view,  as  the  unamended 
House  language."*  Under  our  system 
of  government,  the  Congress  simply 
cannot  overturn  a  constitutional  deci- 
sion of  the  Supreme  Court  through  a 
meire  statute.  The  Court  has  held  that 
the  15th  amendment  requires  a  dem- 
onstration of  intentional  or  purposeful 
discrimination.  To  the  extent  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  generally  and  sec- 
tion 2  specifically  are  predicated  upon 
this  amendment — and  they  are — there 


is  no  authority  within  Congress  to  re- 
interpret its  requiranents  and  to 
impose  greater  restrictions  upon  the 
States  in  the  conduct  of  their  own  af- 
fairs.'** There  is  no  power  within  Con- 
gress to  act  outside  the  boundaries  of 
the  15th  amendment,  as  interpreted 
by  the  Court,  at  least  so  long  as  the 
Federal  Government  remains  a  gov- 
ernment of  delegated  powers. 

VI.  COHSTl'lUTlOIIAUTT  OP  SEIfATS 
LXGISLATIOH 

Completely  apart  from  the  public 
policy  merits  of  the  Senate-proposed 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 

1  believe  that  there  are  serious  consti- 
tutional concerns  about  those  changes. 
It  is  conceivable  that  the  Senate 
amendments  could  render  substantial 
parts  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  consti- 
tutionally invalid. 

The  major  constitutional  problem 
arising  from  the  Senate  measure  re- 
lates to  the  proposed  change  in  section 

2  which  substitutes  a  results  test  for 
the  present  intent  standard  for  identi- 
fying voting  discrimination. 

I  note  as  a  preliminary  consideration 
that  this  would  overturn  the  ruling  of 
the  Supreme  Court  in  the  City  of 
Mobile  against  Bolden  decision  "*  in- 
terpreting both  section  2  and  and  the 
15th  amendment,  upon  which  section 
2  is  predicated,  to  require  a  finding  of 
purposeful  or  intentional  discrimina- 
tion. It  is  a  serious  matter  for  Con- 
gress to  attempt  to  overrule  the  Su- 
preme Court,  particularly  when  that 
action  relates  to  a  constitutional  inter- 
pretation by  the  Court.  As  former  At- 
torney General  Bell  has  observed,  for 
example: 

My  view,  based  on  long  experience  in  Gov- 
ernment and  out  is  that  the  Supreme  Court 
should  not  be  overruled  by  Congress  except 
for  the  most  compelling  and  extraordinary 
circumstances— to  overrule  the  Mobile  deci- 
sion by  statute  would  be  an  extremely  dan- 
gerous course  of  action  under  our  form  of 
government. '•» 

Completely  apart  from  the  public 
policy  implications  of  overturning  a 
Supreme  Court  decision,  there  are  im- 
portant questions  relating  to  whether 
or  not  Congress  has  the  constitutional 
authority  to  undertake  such  an  action. 
Although  section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  alwasrs  been  considered 
a  restatement  of  the  15th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  it  is.  of  course, 
true  that  Congress  may  choose  to 
amend  section  2  to  achieve  some  other 
purpose.  In  other  words,  I  recognize 
that  section  2  need  not  be  maintained 
indefinitely  as  the  statutory  embodi- 
ment of  the  15th  amendment. 

To  the  extent,  however,  that  the  Su- 
preme Couri;  has  construed  the  15th 
amendment  to  require  some  demon- 
stration of  purposeful  discrimination 
in  order  to  establish  a  constitutional 
violation,  and  to  the  extent  that  sec- 
tion 2  is  enacted  by  Congress  under 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
ISth  amendment,  I  do  not  believe  that 


Congress  is  empowered  to  legislate 
outside  the  parameters  set  by  the 
Court,  indeed  by  the  Constitution. 

Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment 
provides: 

Congress  shall  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  article  by  i4>propriate  legislation. 

Congress,  however,  is  not  en^ww- 
ered  here  or  ansrwhere  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  "define"  or  to  "interpret" 
the  provisions  of  the  15th  amendment, 
but  simply  to  "enforce"  those  substan- 
tive constitutional  guarantees  alrouly 
in  existence.  To  allow  Congress  to  in- 
terpret the  substantive  limits  of  the 
15th  amendment  in  a  more  expansive 
manner,  or  indeed  in  a  disparate 
manner,  than  the  Court  is  to  sharply 
alter  the  apportionment  of  powers 
under  our  constitutional  system  of 
separated  powers. 

It  is  also  to  enlarge  substantially  the 
authority  of  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  expense  of  the  State  govern- 
ments since  it  must  be  recognized  that 
the  15th  amendment  fundamentally 
involves  a  restraint  upon  the  authority 
of  State  governments  and  a  conferral 
of  authority  upon  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. To  permit  Congress  itself  to 
define  the  nature  of  this  authority,  in 
contravention  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
is  to  involve  Congress  in  a  judicial 
fimction  totally  outside  its  proper  pur- 
view.'** 

The  enactment  of  a  results  test  in 
section  2  would  be  equally  improper  to 
the  extent  that  its  proponents  pur- 
ported to  employ  the  14th  amendment 
as  its  constitutional  predicate.  As  with 
the  15th  amendment,  the  Stipreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  made  clear  that 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  some  discrimi- 
natory motive  or  purpose  in  order  to 
establish  a  constitutional  violation 
under  the  equal  protection  clause.'*^ 

While  proponents  of  the  new  results 
test  argue  that  selected  Supreme 
Court  decisions  ex'st  to  Justify  the  ex- 
pansive exercise  of  congressional  au- 
thority proposed  here  '**  I  reject  these 
arguments.  No  Court  decision  ap- 
proaches the  proposition  being  advo- 
cated here  that  Congress  may  strike 
down  on  a  nationwide  basis  an  entire 
class  of  laws  that  are  not  unconstitu- 
tional and  that  involve  so  fundamen- 
tally the  rights  of  republican  self-gov- 
ernment guaranteed  to  each  State 
under  article  IV,  section  4  of  the  Con- 
stitution. 

It  must  be  emphasized  again  that 
what  Congress  is  purporting  to  do  in 
section  2  is  vastly  different  than  what 
it  did  in  the  original  Voting  Rights  Act 
in  1965.  In  South  Carolina  against 
Katzenbach,  the  Court  recognized  ex- 
traordinary remedial  powers  in  Con- 
gress under  section  2  of  the  15th 
amendment.'**  Katzenbach  did  not 
authorize  Congress  to  revise  the  Na- 
tion's election  laws  as  it  saw  fit. 
Rather,  the  Court  there  made  clear 
that  the  remedial  power  being  em- 
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ployed  by  Congress  in  the  original  act 
WM  founded  upon  the  actual  existence 
of  a  substantive  constitutional  viola- 
tion requiring  some  remedy.  In  Katz- 
enbach.  following  a  detailed  descrip- 
tion of  a  history  of  constitutional  vio- 
lations in  the  covered  Jurisdictions, 
Chief  Justice  Warren  concluded  that: 

Under  theu  circumatances,  the  15th 
amendment  hu  clearly  been  ylolated."" 
(Emphasis  added.) 

While  Katzenbach  and  later  city  of 
Rome  held  that  the  extraordinary 
powers  employed  by  Congress  in  sec- 
tion 5  were  of  a  clearly  remedial  char- 
acter, and  therefore  Justified  the  ex- 
traordinary procedures  established  in 
section  5.  there  is  absolutely  no  record 
to  suggest  that  the  proposed  change  in 
section  2  involves  a  similar  remedial 
exeitise.  Because  section  2  applies  in 
scope  to  the  entire  Nation,  there  is  the 
neMflslty  of  demonstrating  that  the 
"exceptional"  circumstances  found  by 
the  Katzenbach  court  to  exist  in  the 
covered  Jurisdictions  in  fact  permeated 
the  entire  Nation,  although  again  by 
its  very  definition  the  concept  of  "ex- 
c^tionality"  would  seem  to  preclude 
such  a  finding. 

There  has  been  no  such  evidence  of- 
fered diuing  either  the  House  or 
Senate  hearings.  Indeed,  the  subject 
of  voting  discrimination  outside  the 
covered  Jurisdictions  has  been  virtual- 
ly Ignored  during  hearings  in  each 
Chamber.  Indeed  as  the  strongest  ad- 
vocates of  the  House  measiu-e  them- 
selves argued,  a  proposed  floor  amend- 
ment to  extend  predearance  national- 
ly was  "Ul-advised"  because  no  factual 
record  existed  to  Jiistify  this  stringent 
constitutional  requirement."' 

Diiring  one  exchange.  Dr.  Flemming, 
the  Director  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights 
Commission  aclmowledged  that  the 
420-page,  1981  report  of  the  Commis- 
sion on  Voting  Rights  Violations'" 
contained  no  information  whatsoever 
about  conditions  outside  the  covered 
Jurisdictions.'^*  In  the  total  absence  of 
such  evidence,  it  is  impossible  for  Con- 
gress to  seriously  contend  that  the 
permanent,  nationwide  change  pro- 
l>o«ed  in  the  standard  for  identifying 
dvll  right  violations  is  a  "remedial" 
effort.  As  a  result,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  such  a  change  is  outside 
the  legislative  authority  of  Congress. 
In  short,  it  is  my  view  that  the  pro- 
posed change  in  section  2  is  clearly  im- 
constitutional,  as  well  as  imprudent 
public  policy.'^* 

Moreover.  A  retroactive  results  test 
of  the  sort  contemplated  in  the  Senate 
amendments  to  section  2— the  test 
would  apply  to  existing  electoral  struc- 
tures ai  well  as  changes  in  those  struc- 
tures—has never  been  approved  by  the 
Court  even  with  regard  to  Jurisdictions 
with  a  pervasive  history  of  constitu- 
tional violations.  In  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach,  the  prospective 
nature  of  the  section  5  process— appli- 
cable only  to  changes  in  voting  laws 
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and  proced^u^s— was  essential  to  the 
Court's  determination  of  constitution- 
ality.'^* Tljis  was  closely  related  to 
findings  b^  Congress  that  govern- 
ments in  certain  areas  of  the  country 
were  erecting  new  barriers  to  minority 
participation  in  the  electoral  process 
even  faster  |han  they  could  be  disman- 
tled by  th0  courts.  Thus,  even  with 
regard  to  (;overed  Jurisdictions,  the 
Court  has  never  upheld  a  legislative 
enactment  that  would  apply  the  ex- 
traordinary,  test  of  section  5  to  exist- 
ing State  i|nd  local  laws  and  proce- 
dures. [ 

One  other  general  observation  must 
not  be  overlooked.  In  its  efforts  to 
enact  changes  in  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  that  woLld  lead  to  an  effective  re- 
versal of  Mobile,  the  Senate  invites 
the  Federal  judiciary  to  strike  down 
an  unidentified,  and  unidentifiable, 
number  of  election  laws,  some  of 
recent  vintsKe  and  some  reaching  back 
over  centuries.  The  connection  which 
any  of  th«se  laws  may  have  with 
actual  vlol^ions  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, past,  present,  or  future,  is  left 
entirely  to  ^peculation.  Without  a  far 
more  clearlf  demonstrated  connection, 
it  can  only  pe  concluded  that  the  pro- 
posed ameiklment  exceeds  the  power 
of  Congress  under  section  2  of  the 
15th  amencanent,  whatever  one's  con- 
stitutional theories  are  about  the  en- 
forcement Bole  of  Congress  under  the 
reconstruction  amendments  and  how- 
ever innovative  and  creative  one  is  in 
Justifying  exercises  of  congressional 
legislative  authority. 

Finally,  I  (feel  very  strongly  that  the 
proposed  cllange  in  section  2  is  uncon- 
stitutional lor  one  further  reason.  In 
short,  the  results  test  by  focusing  leg- 
islative and  judicial  scrutiny  so  in- 
tensely upon  considerations  of  race 
and  color,  <}ompletely  apart  from  acts 
of  purposeftil  discrimination,  is  offen- 
sive to  the  Ibasic  colorblind  objectives 
of  the  Constitution  generally  and  of 
the  14th  and  15th  smiendments  specifi- 
cally. As  I^ofessor  Van  Alstyne  has 
observed:     1 

The  amen^ent  must  invariably  oper- 
ate—to create  racially  defined  wards 
throughout  tnuch  of  the  Nation  and  to 
compel  the  Worst  tendencies  toward  race- 
based  aUegiaaces  and  divisions. '^^ 
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posed  amendme  it  to  section  2  would 
move  this  Nation  in  precisely  the  op- 
posite direction.  Considerations  of  race 
and  color  would  become  omnipresent 
and  dominant.  My  view  is  that  tills  is 
inconsistent  with  either  the  purpose 
or  the  spirit  ot  the  14th  and  ISth 
amendments  to  nhe  Constitution. 

In  conclusionj  I  tielieve  that  the 
Senate-proposed]  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  nm  substantially 
afoul  of  the  prdvisions  of  the  Consti- 
tution. On  those  grounds  alone,  they 
should  be  rejected. 


VII.  MAJORITY  VIEWS  OF  COHMITTKE 


Although  the 
Judiciary  Coi 
able  for  less  thi 
has  been  virtu 
assess  this  lani 
like  to  respond 


The  kinds  of  racial  calculations  re- 
quired, for  example,  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment in  the  events  leading  up  to 
the  case  of  United  Jewish  Organiza- 
tions against  Carey  >^^  Is  but  an  illus- 
tration of  the  depth  of  the  racial  con- 
sciousness injected  into  legislative  de- 
cisionmaking  by  a  results  or  effects 
test  for  discrimination."*  Under  the 
proposed  change  in  section  2,  tills  kind 
of  racially  preoccupied  decisionmaldng 
process  wtuld  become  the  norm. 
Rather  thin  pointing  our  Nation  in 
the  direction  of  a  "colorblind"  society 
in  which  racial  considerations  become 
irrelevant— es  was  the  purpose  of  the 
original  Vilting  Rights  Act— the  pro- 


lority  views  of  the 
[ttee  have  t>een  avail- 
2  weeks,  and  there 
ly  no  opportunity  to 
re  carefully,  I  would 
>riefly  to  a  few  of  the 
statements  in  these  views  that  most 
seriously  misrepresent  or  confuse  the 
issues  involved  in  this  debate.  These 
statements  are  largely  a  random  sam- 
pling. Most  of  these  issues  have  been 
described  more  fully  in  my  earlier  re- 
marks and  in  niy  additional  views  to 
the  Judiciary  Conimittee  report. 

A.  [The  intent  tetetl  diverts  the  Judicial  in- 
quiry from  the  cntcial  question  of  whether 
minorities  have  equal  access  to  the  electoral 
process  to  a  historical  question  of  individual 
motives  (pg.  16). 

Response.  Tha  intent  test  has  never 
confined  its  analysis  to  the  historical 
motives  underlying  the  establishment 
of  some  allegedlkr  discriminatory  prac- 
tice or  procedur^.  The  test  is  violated, 
whatever  the  refison  for  the  initial  es- 
tablishment of  a*  practice  or  procedure, 
if  it  is  maintaliied  for  discriminatory 
purposes.  See;  f^r  example,  Whitcomb 
V.  Chams.  403  U.S.  124,  149  (1971) 
("the  Civil  War  [Amendments  were  de- 
signed to  protecf  the  civil  rights  of  Ne- 
groes and  the  dourts  have  been  vigi- 
lant in  scrutini^g  schemes  allegedly 
conceived  or  operated  as  purposeful 
devices  to  further  racial  discrimina- 
tion."); Perkins  t.  City  of  Wat  Helena, 
No.  81-1516  at  page  16  (8th  Clr.  1982 
("To  summarize^  a  vote-dUutlon  claim 
wUl  succeed  unider  the  14th  amend- 
ment only  if  the  at-large  electoral 
system  was  created  or  maintained  for 
a  discriminatory  purpose.")  Of  course, 
urpose  behind  intent- 
isely  to  determine 
minorities  had  equal 
tical  process.  Results- 
rrows  the  "equal 
access"  terminology  when  it  suits  its 
purposes;  in  pilactice,  however,  such 
analysis  largely  defines  "equal  access" 
in  terms  of  wh^her  or  not  "equal  re- 
sults" have  been  achieved.  To  define  a 
"results"  test  1^  terms  of  "access"  is 
Orwelllanism  of'  the  most  blatant  sort. 
It  is  the  most  peklect  of  oxymorons. 

B.  Whether  thej  Pifteentb  or  Fourteenth 
Amendment  were  <  understood  by  Congress 
In  1965  to  embody  an  Intent  requirement  is 
ultimately  of  limited  relevance,  (pg.  17.) 


the  traditional 
analysis  was  pf 
whether  or  not 
access  to  the  po^ 
analysis    also 


Response.  Given  the  imcontradicted 
history  of  description  of  section  2  as  a 
codification  of  the  15th  amendment,  it 
is  curious  that  the  report  finds  it  of 
limited  relevance  what  the  drafters  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  understood  to 
be  the  test  for  discrimination  under 
the  15th  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion. One  would  have  thought  that  the 
courts,  which  have  sought  to  interpret 
the  meaning  of  section  2,  would  also 
have  found  this  to  be  a  relevant  issue. 
In  fact,  the  constitutional  test  for  dis- 
crimination in  1965  as  it  is  today  was 
the  intent  test,  Guinn  v.  United 
States,  238  U.S.  347  (1915);  Wright  v. 
Rockefeller,  376  U.S.  52  (1964);  Akins  v. 
Texas,  325  U.S.  398  (1945);  Snowden  v. 
Hughes,  321  U.S.  1  (1944).  The  courts, 
if  not  the  majority  views,  have  consid- 
ered this  issue  to  be  relevant. 

C.  While  the  Committee  finds  that  Con- 
gress did  not  seek  to  include  an  intent  test 
in  the  original  provision  of  section  2,  a  plu- 
rality of  four  Justices  in  City  of  Mobile 
against  Bolden  .  .  .  thought  that  it  did.  (pg. 
17,  49.) 

Response.  In  addition  to  the  four 
Justices  in  the  plurality  opinion  who 
believed  that  section  2  contained  an 
intent  test.  Justice  White  in  dissent 
came  to  the  same  conclusion.  446  U.S. 
55,  94.  ("•  •  •  equal  protection  clause 
forbids  only  purposeful  discrimina- 
tion." Justice  White  failed  to  draw  any 
distinctions  between  the  equal  protec- 
tion clause  and  section  2.)  In  addition. 
Justice  Blackmun.  in  his  concurring 
opinion,  simply  failed  to  address  the 
issue,  while  Justice  Stevens,  in  his  con- 
curring opinion,  rejected  lx>th  a  pure 
intent  or  effects  interpretation  of  sec- 
tion 2  or  the  15th  amendment.  Thus, 
at  least  five  of  the  eight  Judges  ad- 
dressing the  intent  issue  found  this  to 
be  the  appropriate  standard  for  identi- 
fying discriminatory  conduct. 

D.  Congress  now  must  decide  whether  to 
have  section  2  continue  to  be  coextensive 
with  the  Fifteenth  and  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ments, or  whether  to  maintain  section  2  as  a 
provision  available  in  situations  where  dis- 
criminatory intent  is  not  proved.  Today, 
Congress  faces  that  choice,  but  it  did  not  in 
1965.  (pg.  18.) 

Response.  Congress  was  not  faced 
with  that  choice  in  1965  because  until 
the  Supreme  Court  decision  in  Katzen- 
bach V.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641  (1966). 
virtually  no  serious  constitutional  ob- 
server believed  that  Congress  pos- 
sessed any  constitutional  authority  to 
enact  a  statute  under  the  14th  or  15th 
amendments  that  was  not  constrained 
by  the  substantive  provisions  of  those 
amendments.  Congress  failure  to  ex- 
plicitly address  the  intent/effects 
issue  in  1965  was  not  because  they 
considered  it  irrelevant  but  because  no 
one  believed  that  there  was  the  slight- 
est constitutional  basis  for  the  exer- 
cise of  authority  going  beyond  the 
constitutional  limits  established  by 
the  Court. 

E.  "The  principle  that  the  right  to  vote  is 
denied  or  abr<dgcd  by  dilution  of  voting 


strength  derives  from  the  one-person,  one- 
vote  reapportionment  case  of  Reynolds  v. 
Sivu.  (P.  19.) 

Response.  The  concept  of  vote  dilu- 
tion articulated  in  Reynolds,  377  U.S. 
533  (1964),  is  an  entirely  different  con- 
cept than  the  one  that  has  evolved 
imder  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  Reynolds  conception  of  "vote 
dilution"  was  one  that  was  "easUy  de- 
monstrable mathematically".  Id.  at 
562.  If  one  congressional  district 
within  a  State  contained  500,000  in- 
habitants and  another  one  350,000 
then  there  was  "vote  dilution"  in  the 
context  of  the  reapportionment  cases. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  concept  of 
"vote  dilution"  was  introduced  in  Fort- 
son  against  Dorsey,  379  U.S.  433 
(9165),  and  refers  to  some  far  more 
vague  notion  of  racial  groups  possess- 
ing something  less  than  their  fuU 
share  of  representation,  even  if  they 
all  belong  to  districts  of  equal  popula- 
tion. The  Reynolds  and  Fortson  no- 
tions of  "vote  dilution"  have  nothing 
in  common  but  the  name.  No  witness 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee was  able  to  give  anything  approxi- 
mating a  coherent  understanding  of 
what  an  "undiluted"  vote  looks  like  in 
the  context  of  racial  groups. 

F.  Justice  White  said  that  the  plurality 
had  incorrectly  viewed  each  of  the  Zimmer 
factors  in  isolation,  rejecting  Whites'  totali- 
ty of  circumstances  test.  (P.  25.) 

Response,  Justice  White  said  that 
the  plurality  had  incorrectly  failed  to 
give  adequate  evidentiary  value  to  the 
Zimmer  factors.  He  did  not,  however, 
establish  a  "totality  of  circumstances" 
test,  and  no  such  test  was  rejected  by 
the  Court.  Justice  White  agreed  with 
the  plurality  that  the  proper  test  was 
the  intent  test,  446,  U.S.  55,  94;  he  dis- 
agreed merely  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  evidence  involved  in  the  Mobile 
case  satisfied  this  standard.  There  is 
no  such  thing  as  a  "totality  of  circiun- 
stances"  test;  the  concept  of  "totality 
of  circumstances"  simply  defines  the 
scope  of  evidence  that  may  be  consid- 
ered under  a  given  test  for  discrimina- 
tion. It  does  not  define  the  test  itself. 
There  was  no  disagreement  between 
Justice  White  and  the  plurality  over 
either  the  proper  test  for  discrimina- 
tion (intent)  or  the  permissible  scope 
of  evidence  (totality  of  circumstances). 
The  nature  of  the  disagreement  was 
over  the  factual  determination  of 
whether  the  circumstances  in  the  par- 
ticular instance  of  Mobile,  Alabama 
gave  rise  to  an  inference  of  intent.  Jus- 
tice White  believed  that  they  did;  the 
plurality  disagreed. 

O.  The  "results"  standard  is  meant  to  re- 
store the  pre-Mobile  standard  .  .  .  (pg.  27.) 

Response.  While  this,  of  course,  is 
one  of  the  main  aspects  of  the  section 
2  controversy,  it  is  worth  noting  that 
there  is  no  decision  prior  to  Mobile 
that  ever  described  the  appropriate 
standard  for  identifying  discrimina- 
tion under  either  section  2  or  the  15th 


amendment  as  a  "results"  standard.  It 
is  not  at  all  obvious  why  the  term  re- 
sults should  be  used  to  describe  the 
pre-Mobile  test  even  if  one  disagrees 
that  this  test  was  an  intent  test. 

H.  Purging  of  voters  could  produce  a  dis- 
criminatory result  if  fair  procedures  were 
not  followed  ...  or  if  the  need  for  a  purge 
were  not  shown  or  if  opportunities  for  re- 
registration  were  unduly  limited,  (pg. 
30n.ll9). 

Response.  This  comment  illustrates 
Just  how  truly  objective  are  all  the  ob- 
jective factors  of  discrimination  de- 
scrit)ed  in  the  report.  What  is  a  fair 
procedure  for  purging  registration? 
How  does  a  community  show  the  need 
for  a  purge?  When  are  opportimities 
for  reregistration  unduly  limited? 
What  does  all  of  this  have  to  do  with 
traditional  objectives  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  so  long  as  blacks  and 
whites  are  treated  equally? 

I.  The  results  test  is  well-known  to  Feder- 
al Judges,  (pg.  31.) 

Response.  It  is  so  well-lmown  that 
approximately  half  of  the  witnesses 
testifying  l}efore  the  House  and 
Senate  in  favor  of  the  results  test  de- 
scribed it  as  equivalent  to  the  effects 
test  in  section  5,  while  the  remaining 
half  viewed  it  as  something  entirely 
different.  See  my  additional  views  at 
138.  For  a  particularly  revealing  ex- 
change on  the  clarity  of  the  results 
test,  see  the  exchange  Ijetween  myself 
and  Prof.  Archibald  Cox,  Senate  hear- 
ings, February  25,  1982.  The  definition 
of  this  test  has  evolved  more  as  a 
matter  of  political  Imperative  during 
the  course  of  congressional  debate 
than  from  any  more  enduring  rule  of 
law. 

J.  The  disclaimer  .  .  .  puts  to  rest  any  con- 
cerns that  have  t>een  voiced  about  racial 
quotas,  (pg.  31.) 

Response.  Totally  apart  from  the 
broader  analysis  that  I  offered  earlier, 
the  list  of  cases  cited  to  bolster  this  as- 
sertion are  hardly  assuring.  In  North 
Carolina  State  Board  of  Education  v. 
Swann,  402  U.S.  43  (1971).  a  compan- 
ion case  to  that  in  which  forced  school 
busing  was  established  as  an  appropri- 
ate remedy  for  school  segregation, 
Swann  v.  Charlotte-Mecklenburg,  402 
U.S.  1  (1971).  the  Supreme  Court  over- 
turned a  State  law  forbidding  the  as- 
signment of  students  on  acooimt  of 
race  or  for  the  purpose  of  creating  a 
racial  balance  or  ratio.  In  the  case  of 
the  Illinois  Congressional  Reappor- 
tionment, fUe  No.  81-C-3915  (1981).  a 
congressional  districting  scheme  was 
established  in  the  State  of  Illinois  that 
did  resemble  a  proportional  represen- 
tation remedy  in  its  commitment  to 
the  preservation  of  homogeneous  mi- 
nority districts  at  whatever  political 
costs.  In  Oreen  v.  County  School 
Board,  391  U.S.  430  (1968).  the  Court 
embarked  upon  what  many  observers 
view  as  a  retreat  from  the  policy  of 
abolishing  dual  or  segregateid  school 
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districts  to  a  policy  of  requiring  the  es- 
tablishment of  racial  balance.  See,  for 
example.  Oraglia,  Disaster  by  Decree 
67-89  (1976.  ComeU  Univ.).  In  Kirksey 
V.  Board  of  Supervisors,  554  F.  2d  139 
(5th  Circuit,  1976),  a  single-number 
district  plan  was  overturned  in  a  Mis- 
sissippi county  until  two  seats  out  of 
five  on  a  coimty  commission  were  cre- 
ated for  the  coimty's  40  percent  black 
population.  It  is  precisely  these  cases 
that  give  rise  to  the  concern  about 
proportional  representation,  rather 
than  allaying  any  such  concern. 

K.  The  Committee  has  been  well  aware  of 
the  great  Importance  of  [the  lasue  of  cities 
vulnerable  under  the  results  test]  and  ac- 
cordingly has  examined  It  at  great  length, 
(pg.  36.) 

Response.  On  the  contrary.  Propo- 
nents of  the  results  test  have  done  ev- 
erything possible  to  avoid  discussion 
of  this  issue.  The  question  of  which 
communities  will  be  vulnerable  under 
the  results  test  has  been  one  raised 
solely  by  Assistant  Attorney  Oeneral 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  and  other 
opponents  of  the  results  test.  Indeed, 
despite  repeated  efforts  to  elicit  expla- 
nations why  specific  communities 
would  not  be  vulnerable  to  section  2 
litigation  under  the  results  test;  for 
example,  Boston,  Baltimore,  (Cincin- 
nati, and  so  forth,  opponents  of  the  re- 
sults test  have  been  met  with  silence. 
See;  for  example.  Senate  hearings, 
January  27.  1982.  What  examination 
has  occurred  has,  in  fact,  suggested 
that  a  tremendous  number  of  commu- 
nities across  the  country  would  be  vxH- 
nerable  imder  the  new  standard.  See; 
for  example,  additional  views  at  151-7. 
The  committee  has  not  examined  this 
issue  at  great  length  apart  from  this 
analysis:  indeed,  it  has  examined  it  not 
at  all. 

L.  The  inherent  danger  in  exclusive  reli- 
ance on  proof  of  motivation  lies  .  .  .  also  in 
the  fact  that  the  defendants  can  attempt  to 
rebut  that  circumstantial  evidence  by  plant- 
ing a  false  trail  of  evidence,  (pg.  37.) 

Response.  That  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that  because  defendants  in 
criminal  cases  may  sometimes  wish  to 
mislead  Judges  and  Juries  that  we  may 
wish  to  redefine  the  elements  of  crimi- 
nal conduct.  Parties  in  litigation  are 
alwajw  fre^  to  perjure  themselves,  or 
create  false  trails  of  evidence;  It  is  the 
province  of  the  trier  of  fact  to  deter- 
mine when  this  is  taking  place.  It  is 
Ironic  that  those  most  favorable  to  llti- 
gatlve  short  cuts  with  respect  to  civll- 
rights  defendants  are  also  those  the 
most  preoccupied  with  insiiring  full 
due  process  and  procedural  safeguards 
with  respect  to  criminal  defendants, 
the  ACLU,  and  the  American  Bar  As- 
sociation being  good  examples  of  this. 

M.  The  evidence  tn  Lodge  was  so  over- 
whelming that  the  plaintiffs  victory  was  to 
be  expected  regardless  of  whether  one  ap- 
plied a  results  or  "Bolden  intent"  analysis. 
(pg.  M.) 

Response.— I.od0e  v.  Buxton.  639  F. 
2d  1358  (5th  Cir.  1981).  was  one  of  a 


growing  number  of  post-Mobile  cases 
that  has  not  had  extreme  difficulty  in 
indentif yin(  a  discriminatory  purpose 
behind  various  electoral  arrange- 
ments. The  report  accuses  intent  pro- 
ponents of  categorizing  as  intent  cases 
those  cases  which  are  more  properly 
result  case^,  simply  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  tbe  court  expressly  rejected 
the  idea  of  proportionsd  representa- 
tion. Report  at  32n.l24.  Analogously, 
the  majority  views  seems  to  argue  that 
the  evidence  was  overwhelming  or 
that  there  vas  a  smoking  gim  In  every 
case  in  which  discriminatory  intent 
has  been  proven.  Although  each  indi- 
vidual will  have  to  make  their  own 
Judgment  on  this,  I  do  not  see  that 
cases  such  as  Lodge;  McMillan  v.  Es- 
cambia County,  638  F.  2d  1239  (5th 
Cir.  1981):  Bolden  v.  City  of  Mobile, 
Civ.  Action  INo.  75-297-P  (S.  Dist.  Ala. 
1982);  Perkins  v.  City  of  West  Helena, 
No.  81-lSli  (8th  Cir.  1982),  involved 
fact  circuifstances  extraordinary  in 
the  area  of  15th  amendment  or  section 
2  litigation^  Certainly,  nothing  in  the 
majority  views  evidences  this  apart 
from  its  nparent  premise  that,  if 
plaintiffs  l^ve  been  successful  under 
the  intent  jstandard,  there  is  an  ex- 
traordinary; explanation  for  this. 

N.  Additional  factors  that  In  some  cases 
have  had  probative  value  as  part  of  plain- 
tiff's evidence  to  establish  a  violation  are 
.  .  .  whether  ^he  policy  underlying  the  State 
or  political  subdivision's  use  of  such  voting 
qualification,  prerequeslte  to  voting,  or 
standard,  practice,  or  procedure  is  tenuous, 
(pg.  29.)  j 

Response^  This  is  another  helpful 
objective  factor  of  discrimination. 
Communities  across  the  cotmtry 
should  immediately  be  placed  upon 
notice  that  tenuous  public  policies  will 
no  longer  be  tolerated  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  that  such  poli- 
cies ought  io  be  immediately  disman- 
tled. 

The  substl  ^ute  amendment  codifies  the 
holding  in  W  ilte.  (pg.  32.) 

Response  Not  quite  true,  at  least  ac- 
cording to  other  provisions  in  the 
report.  In  what  is  perhaps  a  minor 
quibble,  a  majority  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  toe  United  States  happened 
in  1980  in  City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden,  446 
U.S.  55.  to  reaffirm  that  White  re- 
quired an  intent  test  in  identifying  dis- 
criminatory conduct.  This  is  a  test 
that  the  majority  views  apparently 
reject.  In  oi-der  to  reconcile  this  prob- 
lem, the  n^Jority  views  inform  us  in 
the  form  of  a  footnote,  report  at 
28n.ll3,  tl^t  they,  of  course,  mean 
that  the  new  test  adopts  the  White 
standard  "gs  articulated  in  Zimmer  v. 
McKeithen.  485  P.  2d.  1297  (5th  C^ir. 
1973).  In  other  words,  in  bequeathing 
the  countty  the  well-known  White 
against  Regester  standard,  the  majori- 
ty views  miUce  clear  that  they  are  re- 
ferring to  tiie  standard,  not  as  defined 
by  the  Suveme  Court,  not  as  defined 
by  the  court  that  happened  to  issue 
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the  standard,  but  to  that  standard  as 
defined  by  a  siiigle  circuit  court.  One 
does  not  adopt]  the  White  standard 
simply  by  taking  bits  and  snatches  of 
words  from  the  White  case,  removing 
it  from  its  larger  context,  and  calling 
it  "White".  This|ls  false  advertising. 

p.  Under  the  results  test,  the  court  distin- 
guished between  dtuatlons  in  which  racial 
politics  play  an  excessive  role  in  the  elector- 
al process,  and  co|nmunitles  in  which  they 
do  not.  (P.  33.)        I 

Response.  Yei  another  helpful  ob- 
jective factor  (If  discrimination:  Do 
racial  politics  plfy  an  excessive  role  in 
the  electoral  prcK^ess?  Along  with  such 
other  objective  factors  as  the  tenuous- 
ness  of  electoral  policies,  and  whether 
or  not  the  need  for  public  policies  is 
shown,  the  results  test,  if  it  means 
anything  other  tihan  pure  proportional 
representation,  {means  simply  that 
Federal  courts  will  have  carte  blanche 
to  oversee  the  electoral  and  structural 
policies  of  every  State,  county,  city, 
and  school  board  across  the  country. 

Q.  Typical  factdrs  [to  establish  a  viola- 
tion] include  .  .  .  the  extent  to  which  mem- 
bers of  the  minority  group  in  the  State  or 
political  subdlvislcti  bear  the  effects  of  dis- 
crimination in  such  areas  as  education,  em- 
ployment, and  health,  which  hinder  their 
ability  to  participate  effectively  in  the  polit- 
ical process.  (P.  29.) 

Response.  Another  objective  factor 
of  discrimination.  Does  anyone  have 
the  slightest  ideti  what  this  means?  Do 
any  of  the  cosponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion have  any  idea  what  this  means? 
Does  any  conmiunity  have  the  slight- 
est idea  what  the  effects  of  discrimina- 
tion are  in  the  areas  of  education,  em- 
ployment, and  Qcalth  and  whether  or 
not  such  effects  Impede  the  ability  of 
minority  group^  to  participate  effec- 
tively in  the  political  process?  What 
does  effective  participation  look  like  In 
contrast  to  ineffective  participation? 
Is  this  a  Judicial  standard,  or  a  man- 
date for  the  udiclary  exercising  a 
roving  commisflon  to  second-guess 
State  and  local  policies  of  self-govern- 
ment? Of  equal]  guidance  is  the  state- 
ment in  the  report  that— 
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recognized  that  dispro- 
itional,  employment, 
living  conditions  arising 
ition  tend  to  depress  mi- 
participation  .  .  .  Where 
shown  and  where  the 
Iclpation  tn  politics  is  de- 
pressed, plaintiffs!  need  not  prove  any  fur- 
ther causal  nexus  between  their  disparate 
socio-economic  status  and  the  depressed 
level  of  political  pgrtlcipation. 

Report  at  29it.ll4.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  will  consider  carefully  the 
implications  of  this  rather  astounding 
effort  at  establishing  legislative  histo- 
ry for  the  amendments  to  section  2. 


R.  The  unanimous  and  imcontradicted 
testimony  of  tho^  witnesses  was  that  the 
parties  and  the  c^urt  did  not  focus  on  the 
motives  behind  the  election  methods  being 
chaUenged  [prior  to  Mobile].  (P.  32.) 
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Response.  Apart  from  the  page  num- 
bers, there  is  virtually  nothing  of  sub- 
stance in  the  majority  views  that  rep- 
resents the  uinanlmous  and  uncontra- 
dicted view  of  witnesses— at  least  not 
during  Senate  hearings  when  wit- 
nesses representing  more  than  a  single 
point  of  view  were  invited  to  testify. 
That  motive-analysis  was  not  an  area 
of  focus  by  courts  prior  to  Mobile  was 
neither  unanimous  nor  uncontradicted 
during  the  hearings. 

S.  The  proposed  amendment  ...  to  sec- 
tion 2  is  a  clearly  constitutional  exercise  of 
Congressional  power,  (pg.  39.) 

Response.— Whether  or  not  the  ex- 
ercise of  power  involved  in  the  change 
in  section  2  is  hornbook  law  or  not  as 
suggested  by  the  majority  views  re- 
mains to  be  determined.  What  Con- 
gress is  doing  here,  in  short,  is  placing 
in  legal  jeopardy  the  municipal  struc- 
tures adopted  by  countless  communi- 
ties across  the  Nation— structures  of 
self-government  that  are  entirely  and 
indisputably  consistent  with  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  Con- 
gress purports  to  be  doing  so  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  to  the 
Constitution  even  though  these 
amendments — equally  indisputably— 
require  some  demonstration  of  pur- 
poseful discrimination  in  order  to  es- 
tablish a  violation.  The  views  argue 
that  the  results  test  is  Justified  in 
order  to  overcome  the  substantial  risk 
that  more  subtle,  piu-posef  ul  violations 
of  the  Constitution  will  go  undetected, 
uncorrected,  and  undeterred  under  the 
intent  test.  This  is  equivalent  to 
saying  that,  because  some  individuals 
who  have  <x>mmitted  (riminal  activi- 
ties will  escape  conviction  under  a 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  evidence 
standard  that  we  ought  to  establish  an 
entirely  different  standard.  The  Intent 
standard  is  the  constitutional  standard 
precisely  because  it  is  the  proper 
standard  for  identifying  discrimina- 
tion. To  establish  a  results  standard,  it 
is  true,  will  insure  that  no  purposeful 
discriminatory  conduct  goes  unreme- 
died: it  will  also  insure  that  many 
times  more  commimities  that  have  not 
engaged  in  purposeful  discriminatory 
conduct  will  be  treated  in  an  equiva- 
lent manner  to  wrong-doing  commimi- 
ties. The  magnitude  of  this  over- 
breadth would  be  incalculable.  Indeed, 
this  point  becomes  even  more  appar- 
ent when  it  is  recognized  that  the  ele- 
ments of  a  results  violation  are  differ- 
ent not  merely  in  degree  from  those  of 
an  intent  violation  but  rather  differ- 
ent in  kind.  The  identification  of  dis- 
parate impact — the  objective  of  results 
analysis— has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  discrimination— the  objective 
of  Intent  analysis.  Unless  one  appreci- 
ates this  fact,  one  cannot  appreciate 
the  critical  significance  of  the  retreat 
from  the  Intent  standard. 

The  majority  views  also  labor  to  dis- 
tinguish between  their  amendments 
and  proposed  amendments  to  statuto- 


rily overturn  the  Roe  against  Wade 
decision  relating  to  abortion.  I  find  ab- 
solutely nothing  in  this  analysis  that 
explains  the  distinction  between  these 
efforts.  Both  involve  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  impose  statutory  obll^tions 
upon  the  States  that  exceed  the  limits 
of  the  obligations  placed  upon  the 
States  by  the  Constitution,  overturn- 
ing in  the  process  an  explicit  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution  by  the  UJS. 
Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  not  touched 
upon  other  concerns  that  I  have  about 
the  majority  views'  discussion  of  the 
bailout  provisions  in  the  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Nor  have  I 
discussed  what  I  believe  are  dubious 
interpretations  of  such  cases  as  Whit- 
comb  V.  ChavU,  403  U.S.  124  (1971); 
Fortsen  v.  Dorsey,  379  U.S.  433  (1965); 
Palmar  v.  77iomp»07i,  403  U.S.  219 
(1971);  OomiUion  v.  Lightfoot,  364 
U.S.  339  (1960);  and  others.  While  I  be- 
lieve that  it  is  important  to  focus  upon 
these  cases  in  order  to  determine  the 
state  of  the  law  prior  to  Mobile.  I 
would  hope  that  colleagues  would  not 
lose  sight  of  the  great  moral  and  con- 
stitutional issues  involved  in  S.  1992 
while  focusing  exclusively  upon  the 
fine  legal  issues  involved. 

VIII.  COltCLUSIOlt 

The  changes  that  will  be  vn-ought  by 
the  amended  Voting  Rights  Act— par- 
ticularly the  amendments  to  section 
2— will  not  emerge  overnight.  They 
will  not  be  felt  fully  this  year,  or  next 
year,  or  during  the  remaining  term  of 
any  Member  of  this  body.  Over  a 
period  of  years,  however,  perhaps  only 
over  a  period  of  decades,  the  proposed 
amendments  will  have  a  profound 
impact  on  what  this  Nation  stands  for. 
Each  of  us  can  speak  all  the  platitudes 
we  want  about  concern  for  civil  rights 
and  minority  rights,  but  let  us  make 
no  mistake  about  it— both  the  purpose 
and  the  effect  of  the  immediate  meas- 
ure will  be  to  inject  racial  consider- 
ations into  increasing  numbers  of  elec- 
toral and  political  decisions  that  for- 
merly had  nothing  to  do  with  race.  In- 
creasingly, we  will  be  moving  in  the  di- 
rection of  providing  compact  and  ho- 
mogeneous political  ghettoes  for  mi- 
norities and  conceding  them  their 
share  of  officeholders,  rather  than  un- 
dertaking the  more  difficult— but  ulti- 
mately more  fruitful— task  of  attempt- 
ing to  Integrate  them  into  the  elector- 
al mainstream  in  this  country  by  re- 
quiring them  to  engage  in  negotiation 
and  compromise,  and  to  enter  into 
electoral  coalitions,  in  order  to  build 
their  influence.  Minority  representa- 
tion In  the  most  primitive  sense  may 
be  enhanced  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ments: minority  Influence  will  suffer 
enormously. 

The  new  Voting  Rights  Act  will  also 
enhance  enormously  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Judiciary  in  the  State  and  mu- 
nicipal governmental  process.  Race- 
neutral  or  ethnic-neutral  decisions  af- 


fecting countless  aspects  of  this  proc- 
ess «rill  suddenly  be  subject  to  new 
scrutiny  by  the  courts  on  the  basis  of 
whether  such  aspects  are  tenuous, 
whether  they  contribute  to  an  equal 
opportunity  to  participate,  whether 
they  permit  protected  minorities  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice, 
and  so  forth.  As  the  committee  report 
acciu-ately  states,  the  new  section  2  re- 
quires, above  all,  the  application  of 
"the  court's  overall  judgment".  There 
is,  in  fact,  little  more  to  the  test  than 
this. 

Above  all,  the  present  measure  plays 
havoc  with  traditional  notions  of  civil 
rights  and  discrimination,  and  distorts 
these  concepts  beyond  all  recognition. 
In  the  process,  it  can  only  contribute 
toward  undermining  the  virtually  real- 
ized consensus  in  this  Nation  in  behalf 
of  equality  smd  civil  rights  in  their  tra- 
ditional form — equality  of  opiM>rtunity 
and  equality  of  access,  not  equality  of 
result  Eind  equality  of  outcome.  The 
historical  evolution  of  this  Nation 
away  from  the  consideration  of  race  in 
public  policy  decisions  will  be  halted. 
The  present  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  represent  nothing 
less  than  a  full  retreat  from  the  color- 
blind principles  of  law  fostered  by 
Brown  against  Board  of  Education, 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964,  and  the 
original  Voting  Rights  Act  Itself. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  study 
this  measure  with  great  care  while  re- 
alizing that  the  political  realities  of 
this  debate  make  it  unlikely  that  final 
action  will  be  determined  by  anything 
approximating  a  careful  consideration 
of  the  implications  of  this  legislation. 
In  the  likely  event  that  this  measure 
becomes  law.  I  would  urge  the  courts 
of  this  coimtry  to  look  critically  at  the 
constitutional  implications  of  this  leg- 
islation. While  the  courts,  in  my  view, 
owe  great  deference  to  the  actions  of 
this  branch  of  the  National  Gtovem- 
ment,  they  also  owe  loyalty  to  the  fun- 
damental principles  and  institutions  of 
the  Constitution— Including  those  of 
federalism,  the  separation  of  powers, 
and  equal  protection  of  the  laws. 
Having  been  an  active  participant  in 
the  legislative  history  surrounding 
this  measure,  I  can  only  urge  the 
courts  to  recognize  and  i4>preciate  the 
exceptional  political  circumstances  of 
this  debate.  Oreat  principles  of  consti- 
tutional law.  and  public  policy,  are  not 
normally  decided  by  389-24  vote  mar- 
gins unless  such  circumstances  exist.  A 
close  examination  of  the  documentary 
history  of  this  measm^  will.  I  believe, 
cast  a  great  measure  of  doubt  upon 
the  findings  and  concluslCHis  of  both 
this  committee  report  and  that  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  from  the 
perspective  even  of  that  court  least  In- 
clined to  question  the  Judgment  of  the 
Congress.  For  the  sake  of  the  Consti- 
tution and  for  the  sake  of  preventing 
the  reestabllshment  of  separate  but 
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equal  In  this  Nation.  I  fervently  hope 
that  there  will  be  those  on  the  Court 
who  will  carry  out  this  responsibility. 
Congress.  I  regret  to  say.  has.  In  this 
instance,  failed  in  Its  own. 
rooTWorra 

■  WoMhinifton  V.  Davit,  426  VA  330, 343  (1916). 
'VUlaoe  at  Aiiiniittm   HeighU  v.   MtetropoMan 
Houting  Develofment  AuthoHtw.  439  VA  363.  364-S 
<19T7). 
•444CB.  56,75(1960). 

•One  prominent  voting  rlslita  Utii»tor,  Mr. 
Amaod  Oerfner  of  the  Joint  Center  for  Political 
Studlei,  and  formerly  of  the  lawyers  Committee 
for  CivU  Rishta  Under  Law.  observed  durlnc  the 
19T8  heulnsB  on  the  VoUnc  RlfhU  Act. 

"And  I  would  hope  that  maybe  ten  years  from 
now  we  would  have  learned  and  pniffreaed  enough 
to  lay  that  for  some  of  the  things  that  Section  S 
has  done  we  no  longer  need  It  while  for  other 
things  it  might  be  time  to  put  in  permanent  bans. 
For  example,  we  might  want  to  put  In  permanent 
bans  that  bar  at-large  elections  not  only  In  the  cov- 
ered states  but  perhaps  In  the  rest  of  the  country 
as  well.  Bearings  Before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  and  Civil  Rights  on  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  Extension.  March  17. 1975  at  633." 
Professor  Oltourke  has  observed: 
"If  the  revision  of  Section  3  Is  not  Intended  to  in- 
validate nationwide  at-large  elections  in  every  city 
with  a  signifleant  minority  population,  there  Is  nev- 
ertheless nothing  in  the  language  of  Section  2  to 
foiedoae  this  development.  Statement  submitted  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  by  Timothy 
OHourke.  Professor.  University  of  Virginia,  March 
3  1983  " 

•See.'  e.g..  CUv  of  Mobile  v.  BoUen,  446  VS.  55 
(1980):  White  v.  Reoater,  413  U.S.  755  (1973):  Whit- 
combv.  Chavit,  403  U.S.  134  (1971). 

•446  U.S.  at  60.  Approximately  12,000,  or  two- 
thirds  of  the  18,000  munidpalltles  In  the  Nation. 
have  adopted  at-large  systems  of  election.  The  Mu- 
nicipal Yearbook  International  City  Managers  As- 
sociation (1973).  In  addiUon,  of  the  fifty  largest 
school  boards  in  the  United  States,  approximately 
two-thirds  of  those  use  at-large  election  systems  as 
weU.  Black  Voters  v.  McDorunu;^  565  P.3d  1.  3  (1st 
CIr.  1977).  For  general  discussion  of  various  meth- 
ods of  municipal  election  and  the  arguments  for 
each,  see  E.  Banfield  &  J.  Wilson,  aty  PoUtics  151 
(1963):  JewdL  Local  Systems  of  Representation: 
Political  Consequences  and  Judicial  Choices,  36 
Geo.  Wash.  LJtev.  790  (1968);  M.  Seasongood.  Local 
Oovemment  In  the  United  states  (1933).  The 
growth  of  the  at-large  electoral  system  occurred 
during  the  early  decades  of  the  30th  century  as  a 
Progressive-inspired  reform  In  response  to  the  cor- 
ruption that  had  often  been  characteristic  of  mu- 
nicipal ward  systems.  The  theory  was  that  more  re- 
sponsible municipal  actions  would  be  taken  if  each 
member  of  the  city  council  was  responsible  to  the 
entire  electorate  rather  than  solely  to  his  own  ward 
or  district. 
'Pletsv  V.  fergruson,  163  U.S.  537,  559  (1897). 
•Act  Of  May  31.  1870  (16  SUt.  140),  amended  by 
Act  of  February  38,  1871  (16  SUt.  433).  The  surviv- 
ing statutes  of  thU  period  are  18  U.S.C.  See  341-2 
and  43  U.S.C.  Sec  1971(a),  1983.  1985(3). 
•Act  of  AprU  30. 1871  (17  SUt.  13). 
■•CivU  Rlghtt  Act  of  1957.  71  SUt.  634  (43  U.8.C. 
1975). 

>>Ovil  Rights  Act  of  1960.  74  SUt.  86  (43  U.&C. 
1971). 

<>avU  RighU  Act  of  1964.  78  SUt.  341  (43  U.S.C. 
3000a). 

••Voting  RlghU  Act  of  1965.  79  SUt.  437  (43 
UJS.C.  1971,  1973  et.  seq.). 

'•One  high-ranking  official  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  said  of  the  Act  that  It  "represents  a 
substantial  departure  from  .  .  .  ordinary  concepts 
of  our  federal  system."  Hearings  on  Voting  RighU 
Act  Extensioa  Before  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Constitutional  RlghU  94th  Congress,  1st 
Ofsslnn.  J.  Stanley  Pottinger,  Assistant  Attorney 
Oeneral  of  the  United  SUtes.  at  536. 

"The  Twenty-Fourth  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution had  earlier  been  ratified  in  1964,  outlawing 
poll  taxes  in  Federal  elections.  The  Supreme  Court 
held  in  1966  that  state  poU  taxes  violated  the  Equal 
Protection  clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
Harper  v.  Virginia  State  Board  ot  suction*.  383 
U&  663  (1966). 

■•In  Ortgon  v.  tliteheU,  400  U.S.  113  (1970).  the 
Supreme  Court  subsequently  struck  down  as  uncon- 


stitutional this  provision  insofar  as  it  attempted  to 
set  requirement  for  sUte  elections  ("the  18  year 
old  vote  provisiagis  of  the  Act  are  constitutional  and 
enforceable  lns«f ar  as  they  pertain  to  federal  elec- 
tions and  unconstitutional  and  unenforceable  Inso- 
far as  they  pert41n  to  state  and  local  elections.")  Id. 
at  118.  The  Tw^ty-Slxth  Amendment  was  ratified 
In  1971  overtutning  Oregon  v.  Mitchell  in  this 
regard  and  establishing  a  constitutional  right  in 
eighteen  year  olAs  to  vote  in  all  elections. 

"There  Is  no  requirement  that  there  be  a  show- 
ing that  such  language  minorities  speak  only  that 
language.  They  may  be  entirely  fluent  in  English. 
Department  of  Justice  Regulation,  28  C.F.R.  Sec- 
tion 55.1  et.  seq.4 1076).  See  infra  note  238. 

■•Section  2031b)  coverage  extends  to  approxi- 
mately 380  juriaiictions  In  29  states. 

'•South  CaroAna  v.  Katxenbach,  383  UJS.  301,  308 
(1966).  I 

'•For  a  hlstorf  of  evenU  which  led  to  enactment. 
and  discussions  of  the  original  purposes  of  the  Act, 
see  H.R.  Rep.  Kb.  439,  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  8-16:  S. 
Rep.  No.  163,  pU  3.  89th  Cong.  1st  Sess.  3-16:  South 
Carolina  v.  Katienbach.  383  U.S.  301,  308-35  (1966). 

"Statement  of  Roy  Wilklns,  Executive  Director. 
NAACP,  and  Culrman,  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  RighU.  Haarlngs  Before  the  Senate  Comml^ 
tee  on  the  Judciary,  on  the  Voting  RighU  Act, 
89th  Congress,  let  Session  (1965)  at  1005-07. 

"Hearings  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension 
Before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution.  9Tth  Congress,  2d  Session  (1982) 
(hereafter  "Seqate  Hearings")  January  28,  1982, 
Barry  Oross,  Professor.  City  College  of  New  York. 

■■Senate  Heagings,  February  2,  1983,  Jon  Bunzel, 
Senior  Fellow,  ^oover  Institution,  Stanford  Univer- 
sity. 

"383  U.S.  3011(1966). 

••Id.  at  334.     i 

■•Id.  at  361.  Ip  his  dissent  as  to  the  constitution- 
ality of  Sectionp  in  South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbaclu 
Justice  Black  ndted: 

"One  of  the  most  basic  premises  upon  which  our 
structure  of  gonemment  was  founded  was  that  the 
Federal  Govengnent  was  to  have  certain  specific 
and  limited  powers  and  no  others,  and  all  other 
power  was  to  bf  reserved  either  "to  the  SUtes  re- 
spectively, or  t4  the  people."  Certainly  if  all  the 
provisions  of  4ur  Constitution  which  limit  the 
power  of  the  Federal  Government  and  reserve 
other  power  to  the  States  are  to  mean  anything, 
they  mean  at  Ifast  that  the  States  have  power  to 
pass  laws  and  limend  their  constitutions  without 
first  sending  their  officials  hundreds  of  miles  away 
to  beg  federal  authorities  to  approve  them.  383  U.S. 
at  3S9."  (footnote  omitted.) 

>'  Id.  at  334 

■•Id.  at  335 

■•393  UJS.  54 

•°Id.  at  566.  ( 

■>id.  atsso-s: 

■•In  the  A, 
part,  observed: 

".  .  .  the  Cou^t  has  now  construed  {5  to  require  a 
revolutionary  i^ovation  in  American  government 
that  goes  far  bf yond  that  which  was  accomplished 
by  {4.  The  fourth  section  of  the  Act  had  the  pro- 
foundly important  purpose  of  permitting  the  Negro 
people  to  gain  Access  to  the  voting  booths  of  the 
South  once  an4  for  all.  But  the  action  taken  by 
Ck>ngress  in  1 4  Proceeded  on  the  premise  that  once 
Negroes  had  gained  free  access  to  the  baUot  box, 
state  govemmetats  would  then  be  suitably  respon- 
sive to  their  vdce,  and  federal  intervention  would 
not  be  lustifieo.  In  moving  against  "tesU  and  de- 
vices" In  {4.  dongress  moved  only  against  those 
techniques  that  prevented  Negroes  from  voting  at 
all.  Congress  dtd  not  attempt  to  restructure  state 
govemmenU.  'Aie  court  now  reads  (5,  however,  as 
vastly  Increasinii  the  sphere  of  federal  intervention 
beyond  that  c«|itemplated  by  {4,  despite  the  fact 
that  the  two  irovislons  were  designed  simply  to 
interiock.  393  lis.  at  585-6." 

■•400  U£.37«  (1971). 

••411  U.S.  539  (1973).  In  Oeorgia,  the  Court  held 
that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  could  object  to  a  pre- 
clearance  submission  even  though  he  could  not  de- 
termine that  a  change  had  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abUdglng  the  right  to  vote.  In  other 
words  it  held  that  the  Attorney  Oeneral  could  val- 
idly place  the  b|irden  of  proof  on  the  submitting  ju- 
risdiction that  B  change  did  not  have  such  a  pur- 
pose or  effect. 

••354  F.8UP0.  1031  (DJ}.C.  1973),  affirmed  per 
cuHam  (without  opinion)  410  U.8.  963  (1973).  See 
note  36  infra. 
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case.  Justice  Harlan,  dissenting  In 
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■•Sec  City  o/Richm  mi  v.  United  State*.  422  U.S. 
358,  370  (1975),  where  in  the  Court,  through  a  ma- 
jority opinion  by  Just  ice  White,  explained  lU  jter 
cvrlum  afflrmance  In  .City  of  Petertburg  v.  United 
State*.  410  U.S.  962  (lff73). 

■'433  U.S.  358(1978), 

**Id.  at  370.  For  further  illustrations  of  the  pro- 
portional represenutlon  principle  at  work,  see 
Zimmer  v.  McKeithen,  486  F.2d  1297  (6th  Circuit) 
("a  court  may  in  its  discretion  opt  for  a  multi- 
member plan  which  enhances  the  opportunity  for 
participation  In  the  political  processes"):  and  Kirk- 
ley  V.  Board  of  Supemlsors  of  Hind*  County,  528 
F.ad  536  (5th  Circui|)  (a  single  member  district 
plan  was  overturned  x^tU  two  safeseaU  out  of  five 
were  created  for  the  county's  40%  black  popula- 
tion). See  also  City  of  Port  Arthur  v.  United  State*. 
517  F.  Supp.  987  (D.C.C.  1981)  infra  note  50  and  ac- 
comi>anylng  text.        J 

■•430  U.S.  144  (197lb.  Nathan  OenhowiU  of  the 
American  Jewish  Congress  has  described  the  prod- 
uct of  the  UJO  case  as  follows:  "The  WUllarasburg 
sectian  of  Brooklyn  hgs  been  tortuously  gerryman- 
dered in  an  attempt  to  ensure  the  election  of  mi- 
nority groups  memb^."  Dershowltz.  "Tampering 
with  the  Voting  RigttU  Act."  Congress  Monthly. 
May  1981,  at  9.  He  describes  the  result  further  as 
"the  institutionalization  of  ethnic  representation." 

♦•As  Professor  Oeor^e  C.  Cochran  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Mississippi  Law  School  testified: 

"In  interpreting  thf  definitional  parameters  of 
districU  which  give  blacks  an  opportunity  to  elect 
the  candidate  of  th«ir  own  choice,  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Is  Implementing 
what  seems  to  be  OS  pf rcent  voting  districU  for  cov- 
ered jurisdictions;  that  Is,  a  S5  percent  level  of  mi- 
nority population  in  fe  given  district  Is  viewed  by 
that  court  as  one  whith  will  "give  blacks  an  oppor- 
tuinity  to  elect  a  candidate  of  their  choice."  .  .  .  But 
the  OS  percent  rule,  which  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  common  In  this  section  S  business  is  some- 
thing that  had  ite  beginning  stage  in  United  Jeujiih 
Organizations  and  is  flow  being  carried  over  Into  a 
proper  InterpreUtion  of  section  S  as  to  whether  or 
not  a  given  political  jsubdivlslon's  voting  scenario 
has  the  effect  of  denying  minorities  an  opportunity 
to  elect  a  candidate  o(  their  own  choice  ...  In  the 
UJO  case,  the  65  percent  rule  came  from  a  phone 
call  from  an  unknown  staff  member  at  the  Voting 
Rights  section  of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  at- 
torneys representing  Oie  SUte  of  New  York  Senate 
Hearings  February  2S,  1982." 

One  witness  referred  to  a  case  In  which  the  Jus- 
tice Department  required  that  a  70  percent  minori- 
ty district  be  created  before  it  would  agree  to  pre- 
clear  a  single-memt>er  districting  plan.  Senate  Hear- 
ings, February  4,  1981  E.  Freeman  Leverett.  attor- 
ney, Elberton,  Oa.      ] 

•■  393  U.8.  544(19699. 

"Beer  v.  United  State*.  425  U.S.  130  (1976)  In- 
volved the  rejection  |y  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and 
District  Court  of  a  reapportionment  plan  submitted 
by  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  liecause  the  plan  would 
not  have  produced  black  representation  on  the  city 
council  proportional  to  black  population  in  the  city. 
The  Supreme  Court  reversed,  holding  that,  section 
S  prohibiU  only  those  voting  changes  which  result 
in  "retrogression  in  ttje  position  of  racial  minorities 
with  respect  to  their  effective  exercise  of  the  elec- 
toral franchise."  Id.  a(  141. 

••  Themstrom,  "Th*  Odd  Evolution  of  the  Voting 
RighU  Act,"  55  The  t>ubUc  Interest  49,  SO  (1979). 
See  generally  this  artfcle  of  a  discussion  of  the  Judi- 
cial evolution  of  the  voting  RlghU  Act. 

••436UJS.110(I97S. 

••  Compare  Section  34(cX2)  of  the  act.  which  pro- 
vie^  [ 

"The  term  "political  subdivision"  shall  mean  any 
county  or  parish,  except  that  where  registration  for 
voting  Is  not  conducted  under  the  supervision  of  a 
county  or  parish,  the  term  shall  Include  any  other 
subdivision  of  a  SUte  which  conducU  registration 
for  voting.  I 

"  439  U,8.  33(197811 

"446U.S.  156(1980). 

••Id.  See  generally.  McCleUan,  "Fiddling  with 
the  Constitution  Wnile  Rome  Bums:  The  Case 
Against  the  Voting  RJghU  Act  of  1965,"  43  La.  Law 
Rev.  1  (1981);  Keady  &  Cochran.  "Section  5  of  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act:  A  Time  for  Revision."  69  Ken- 
tucky Law  J.  4(1980). 

*•  The  Court  relied  on  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach  and  recalled  the  determinations  by  Congress 
which  undergirded  the  preclearance  requirement. 
As  with  that  case,  Rt  rme'*  upholding  of  the  consti- 
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tutionallty  of  the  "effecU"  test  In  Section  S  was  a 
highly  limited  one  in  this  regard.  Id.  at  174. 

••  517  F.  Supp.  987  (D.D.C.  1981). 

•■  Id.  at  1014.  lOlS. 

•>446U.&55(19B0). 

••  423  F.  Supp.  384  (SJ}.  Ala.  1976). 

••  571  P.  3d  238  (6th  Cir.  1978). 

••446U.aat6S. 

"  Id.  at  60-61.  Justice  Stewart  noted:  "It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  language  of  |  3  no  more  than  eUbo- 
rates  upon  that  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  and 
the  sparse  legislative  history  makes  clear  that  It 
was  Intended  to  have  an  effect  no  different  from 
that  of  the  nfteenth  Amendment  itself."  There 
was  no  apparent  disagreement  with  this  finding 
from  any  other  member  of  the  C^urt. 

•'Senate  Hearings.  January  38,  1983.  Edward 
Erier,  ProfeaK>r,  National  Humanities  Center.  The 
hearings  were  unpublished  at  the  time  of  this 
report  and  available  only  In  transcript  form. 

••See  e.g.  Senate  Hearings,  February  12,  1982, 
Drew  Days.  Professor,  Yale  School  of  Law:  January 
28,  1982,  Laughlin  McDonald,  Director,  Southern 
Regional  Office,  American  CMi  Liberties  Union. 
See  also  HJl.  Rep.  No.  97-337,  31  (1981). 

■*  In  covered  jurisdictions  under  section  5,  it  Is 
necessary  to  predear  only  changes  in  voting  qualifi- 
cations, prerequisites  to  voting,  or  standards,  prac- 
tices, or  procedures  with  respect  to  voting  different 
from  those  in  effect  In  the  jurisdictions  on  the 
dates  in  which  the  trigger  formulas  were  applica- 
ble. 

••On  the  ccntrallty  of  intent  analysis  to  civil 
righU  law  generally,  see  Senate  Hearings.  February 
3,  1983,  Michael  Levin,  Professor,  Oty  CoUege  of 
New  York. 

•>446UA55(1980). 

"There  was  no  disagreement  on  this  point 
among  the  Justices.  In  addition,  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration Justice  Department,  in  filing  iU  brief  for 
appellees  in  Mobile,  described  Section  2  as  a  "reartl- 
culatlon"  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Brief  of  the 
United  SUtes  as  Amicus  Curiae  at  84.  City  of 
Mobile  V.  Bolden.  446  U.S.  55  ( 1980). 

•■Much  of  the  confusion  regarding  the  Intent 
controversy  has,  in  part,  been  due  to  the  failure  by 
some  to  acknowledge  that  a  discriminatory  purixwe 
may  also  be  proven  by  a  showing  that  a  law  has 
been  "maintained"  or  "operated"  for  such  a  pur- 
pose, not  simply  that  it  was  originally  enacted  for 
this  purpose.  See,  e.g..  Whitcomb  v.  Chavi*.  403  U.S. 
124  149  (1979):  WhUe  v.  Regetter.  412  U.S.  7SS,  769 
(1973). 

••  446  VS.  at  63. 

••  Id.  at  61. 

••See  e.g..  Senate  Hearings.  February  4,  1983, 
U.S.  RepresenUtlve  James  Sensenbrenner.  Febru- 
ary 11,  1982,  Frank  Parker,  Director,  Voting  Rights 
Project,  lawyers  Committee  for  (SvU  RlghU  Under 
Law. 

•'See  e.g..  Senate  Hearings,  February  1,  1982. 
David  Walbert.  attorney  and  former  Professor. 
Emory  University  School  of  Law;  February  25. 
1982,  Archibald  Cox,  Professor.  Harvard  University 
Law  School,  representing  Common  Clause. 

••See  e.g.,  Senate  Hearings.  January  28,  1982, 
Laughlin  McDonald.  Director,  Southern  Regional 
Office,  American  Civil  Liberties  Union;  February  4, 
1982.  VS.  RepresenUtlve  James  Sensenbrenner. 

••See  e.g..  Senate  Hearings.  February  1.  1982, 
Steven  SuitU  Executive  Director,  Southern  Re- 
gional Council. 

^' South  Carolina  v.  Katzenbach.  383  U.S.  301 
(1966).  The  Court  noted  at  334,  "The  Act  suspends 
new  voting  regulations  pending  scrutiny  by  federal 
authorities  to  determine  whether  their  use  would 
violate  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  This  power  may 
have  been  an  uncommon  exercise  of  congressional 
power,  as  South  Carolina  contends,  but  the  Court 
has  recognized  that  exceptional  conditions  can  jus- 
tify lecislative  measures  not  otherwise  appropri- 
ate." 

"See  supra  note  77.  See  also.  City  of  Rome  v. 
United  State*.  446  U.S.  156  (1980)  in  which  it  was 
again  noted  "that  Congress  had  the  authority  to 
regulate  sUte  and  local  voting  through  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act."  179-180  and  that 
the  1975  extension,  "was  plainly  a  constitutional 
method  of  enforcing  the  Fifteenth  Amendment," 
Id.atl8X 

"Id. 

"  Senate  Hearings,  February  13.  1982,  discussion 
between  U.S.  Senator  Charles  Mathias  and  Drew 
Days,  Professor,  Yale  School  of  I^w,  regarding  At- 
torney General  Kataenbach's  testimony  in  the  1965 
Hearings  about  the  original  intent  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act. 


'•  1965  Senate  hearings.  Nicholas  DeB.  Katzen- 
bach.  Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United  States, 
March  25.  1965,  at  191-3. 

'•  See  supra  note  81.  See  also  1965  Senate  Hear- 
ings at  308  in  which  Attorney  Oeneral  Katzenbach 
agreed  with  Senator  Dlrksen  in  his  assessment  of 
Section  2  as  'almost  a  rephrasing  of  the  15th 
Amendment."  It  Is  also  worth  noting  that  Katcen- 
bach  was  discussing  the  Act  In  terms  of  iU  original 
objectives— equal  access  to  registration  and  the 
ballot.  The  Judicial  evolution  that  later  occurred. 
see  supra  Section  III,  clearly  transformed  the  Act 
into  one  focused  upon  the  electoral  process  Itself. 
Katzenbach  did  not  allude  to  such  Issues  as  annex- 
ations, election  systems,  districting  and  apportion- 
ment Issues,  and  the  like.  He  could  not  have  fore- 
seen the  marked  metamorphosis  of  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  in  his  1965  testimony. 

'•  446  VS.  at  63. 

"412  U.S.  at  755  (1973),  MobiU  was  the  first  Su- 
preme Court  case  ever  to  deal  with  the  legality  of 
the  at-large  system  of  government  in  the  context  of 
local  govemmenU. 

'•446  VS.  at  69.  See  also  Orave*  v.  Bame*.  343  F. 
Supp.  704  (W.D.  Tex.  1972)  which  discusses  at  some 
length  the  voting  rights  background  in  Dallas  and 
Bexar  counties  (Texas)  that  was  before  the  Court 
In  White  V.  Regester.  Grave*  was  affirmed  by  the 
Supreme  Court  in  White  v.  Regetter.  There  can  be 
little  doubt  that  there  was  substantial  discriminato- 
ry purpose  at  work  In  these  counties  on  the  basis  of 
the  District  Court's  findings  in  Graves.  It  is  also  in- 
teresting to  note  that  in  Oaffney  v.  Cumming*.  412 
U.S.  735  (1973).  decided  on  the  same  day  as  White, 
the  Court  pointed  out  at  754  that  multimember  dis- 
tricU might  be  vulnerable  "if  racial  or  political 
groups  liave  been  fenced  out  ot  the  political  process 
and  their  voting  strength  invidiou*ly  minimized." 
(Emphasis  supplied.) 

'•446  U.S.  at  102.  (JusUce  White  dissenting)  The 
primary  difference  between  Justice  White's  finding 
and  that  of  Justice  Stewart  lay  in  the  fact  that  Jus- 
tice White  found  that  the  facts  gave  rise  to  an  in- 
ference of  discriminatory  purpose,  while  Justice 
Steward  did  not.  They  did  not  disagree  on  the 
proper  standard  of  proof  Itself— the  intent  stand- 
ard. 

ProponenU  of  the  resulU  test  are  not  only  in  con- 
flict with  the  Court  itself  on  the  meaning  of  White 
but  they  are  in  conflict  with  several  lower  courU 
upon  which  they  would  like  to  rely  for  a  definition 
of  the  resulU  test.  ProponenU  often  rely  upon  a 
test  articulated  in  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Zimmer  v. 
McKeithen.  485  F.2d  1297  (1973).  yet  at  the  same 
time  are  explicit  in  rejecting  one  of  the  major  fac- 
tors involved  in  this  test:  "responsiveness  of  elected 
officials  to  minority  commtmity"  which  the  House 
Report  rejecU  as  too  "highly  subjective".  HJi.  Rep. 
No.  97-327  at  30. 

•°446  U.S.  at  63. 

■  ■  See  supra  note  75. 

•■426  U.8.  229.  239,  245  (1976).  A  footnote  in 
Washington  disapproving  several  lower  court  deci- 
sions did  not  include  any  voting  cases.  Id.  at  note 
12.  The  requirement  of  discriminatory  purpose  far 
antedated  Washington  v.  f>at;t5,  however.  See,  e.g., 
Yick  Wo  V.  Hopkins,  118  U.S.  356  (1886)  (Though 
the  law  Itself  be  fair  on  IU  face  and  Impartial  in  ap- 
pearance, yet  if  It  Is  applied  and  adininistered  by 
public  authority  with  an  evil  eye  and  an  unequal 
hand,  so  as  practicably  to  make  unjust  and  Illegal 
discrimination  between  persons  in  «<tnn«r  cireum- 
stances  .  .  .  the  denial  of  equal  justice  Is  still  within 
the  prohibition  of  the  Constitution."):  Snoaden  v. 
Hughe*.  331  U.S.  (1944)  ('The  unlawful  administra- 
tion by  sUte  officers  of  a  state  sUtute  fair  on  iU 
face  resulting  in  iU  unequal  application  to  those 
who  are  entitled  to  be  treated  alike  is  not  a  denial 
of  equal  protection  imless  there  is  shown  to  be 
present  in  It  an  element  of  Intentional  or  purpose- 
ful discrimination.")  The  requirement  of  Intent  or 
purpose  as  a  fundamental  element  of  civil  righU 
law  is  as  old  as  the  development  of  such  law  Itself. 

•>  Village  of  Arlington  HeighU  v.  Metropolitan 
Houting  Development  Authority,  439  VS.  352,  365, 
271  (1977).  See  also  Memphi*  v.  Oreen,  451  U.S.  100 
(interpreting  1 1981  of  TiUe  42,  a  codUlcation  of  the 
Thirteenth  Amendment,  to  require  purposeful  dis- 
crimination.) 

••  442  U.S.  256(1979). 

••  442  VS.  272,  273.  The  Feeney  case  is  also  im- 
portant in  elaborating  upon  the  idea  of  "discrimina- 
tory purpose."  As  the  Court  observed: 

"Discriminatory  purpose"  implies  more  than 
intent  as  volition  or  Intent  as  awareness  of  conse- 
quence ...  It  ImplhM  that  the  dedaion-maker  se- 


lected or  reaffirmed  a  particular  course  of  action  at 
least  in  part  "t>ecause  or'  not  merely  "in  spite  or* 
IU  adverse  consequeitces  upon  an  IdenUftable 
group. 

See  also  442  U.S.  at  279.  note  25  in  which  the 
Court  rejecU  the  notion  of  Intent  or  purpose  being 
synonymous  with  the  notion  of  the  foreseeablllty 
of  the  disparate  impact  of  an  action,  while  at  the 
same  time  recogni^ng  this  factor  as  simple  evi- 
dence which  may  have  a  relevant  bearing  on  the 
issue:  Senate  Hearings.  February  2.  1S83.  Michael 
Levin.  Professor,  City  College  of  New  York. 

■•  413  U.S.189,  305,  311,  213  (1973), 

■'  638  F.3d  1239  (5th  Cir.  1981). 

••  639  F.3d  1358  (5th  Cir.  1981). 

**  While  several  witnesses  have  emphasized  the 
point  that  throughout  our  judicial  history,  the 
oouru  have  generally  refused  to  examine  the  mo- 
tives of  legislators,  what  they  do  not  emphasize  is 
that  throughout  this  same  history  the  oourU  have 
also  refused  to  look  beyond  the  face  of  a  sUtute  to 
identify  discrimination.  There  are  few,  if  any  cases 
prior  to  GomiUion  v.  Lightfoot.  364  VS.  339  (1960) 
in  which  the  Supreme  Court  struck  down  a  statute 
which  was  not  discriminatory  on  iu  face.  It  was  in 
CiomiUioa  and  in  dictum  in  La**lter  County  v. 
Northampton  County  Board  of  Election*.  360  U.S. 
4S  (1959)  that  the  Court  first  began  to  suggest  that 
a  statute  could  be  struck  down  because  of  discrimi- 
natory Intent  even  though  there  was  no  discrimina- 
tion on  the  face  of  a  sUtute.  See  also  Palmer  v. 
Thompson.  403  VS.  317  (1971).  This,  then,  repre- 
sented a  significant  advance  for  dvil  righU  plain- 
tiffs. Practices  that  had  earlier  been  beyond  attack 
because  courU  could  not  inquire  into  legislative  mo- 
tives could  now  be  declared  unconstitutional  if  a 
discriminatory  motive  could  be  demonstrated.  Pro- 
ponents of  the  effecU  test  now  want  to  take  this 
development  one  step  further.  They  want  to  strilce 
down  sUtutes  that  are  not  discriminatory  on  their 
face  even  where  no  intent  to  discriminate  has  been 
demonstrated.  This  Is  not  a  reversion  to  the  old 
standard  of  refusing  to  look  at  Intent  but  rather  a 
perversion  of  the  new  exception  to  that  standard 
which  permiU  motive  to  taint  an  otherwise  accepta- 
ble practice. 

•°  436  U.S.  339,  342  ( 1976). 

•■  429  U.S.  252,  266  (1977). 

•■  Id.  at  266-68. 

••See,  e.g.,  Simon,  "RadaUy  Prejudioed  Oovem- 
ment Action:  A  MotivaUtm  Theory  of  the  Constitu- 
tional Ban  Against  Racial  Discrimination."  15  San 
Diego  Law  Rev.  5  (1978)  at  1098  where  the  author 
discusses  additional  types  of  evidence  from  which 
the  circumstantial  Inference  of  institutional  moti- 
vation may  be  drawn: 

(1)  overtly  racial  rules  or  regulations  that  may  (a) 
be  symptomatic  of  prejudice,  (b)  single  out  a  minor- 
ity racial  group  or  groups  for  dear  disadvantage,  or 
(c)  have  neither  of  these  racial  characteristics,  or 
share  one  or  the  other  to  some  Incomplete  extent: 
(2)  evidence  that  the  action  significantly  disadvan- 
tages a  member  or  members  of  a  minority  racial 
group  relative  to  others  within  the  rdevant  popula- 
tion: (3)  an  explanation  of  the  purportedly  Inno- 
cent goals  of  the  challenged  action  that  Is  suffi- 
dently  contextually  peculiar  to  warrant  disbelief. 
(4)  evidence  that  the  action's  purportedly  Innocent 
goals  could  have  been  aocorapliabed  by  reasonably 
available  alternative  means  with  a  significantly  leas 
radally  disproportiooate  effect:  (6)  Judtdal  or  ad- 
ministrative dedUons  that  aoign  race  as  one  of  the 
grounds  of  decision:  (6)  an  instituttonal  admission, 
as  for  example  a  preamble  of  legislation  racially 
neutral  on  IU  face  that  redtes  a  radal  mirpose  or 
an  admission  by  counsel  representing  the  Institu- 
tion that  took  the  challenged  action;  (7)  evidence  of 
a  contextual  t>eculiarity  in  the  process  that  led  to 
the  challenged  actions,  as,  for  example,  the  omis- 
sion of  a  required  or  customary  hearing;  (8)  evi- 
dence that  the  specific  memberahlp  Institution  has 
previously  been  found  to  have  engaged  In  radally 
prejudiced  actions:  (9)  evidence  of  a  sodal-poUtleal 
background  or  context  suggestive  of  radal  preju- 
dice; (10)  evidence  of  the  daU  and  arguments, 
whether  by  outsiders  or  members,  presented  to  the 
institution  during  the  information-gathering  and 
deliberative  prooeases  that  led  to  the  action. 

See  also  generally  Ely.  "Legislative  and  Adminis- 
trative Motivation  in  Cotwtltutional  lAW",  79  Yale 
LJ.  1205  (1970):  Brest.  "In  DUenae  of  the  AnU-Dis- 
crimlnation  Prindple".  90  Harvard  Law  Rev.  1 
(1976):  Goodman.  "De  Fkcto  School  Desegregation: 
A  Constitutional  and  Empirical  Analysis".  60  Call- 
forala  lAW  Rev.  275  (1973). 
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••See,  cr.  Appellant's  Reply  Brief.  Frank  R. 
Parker,  lawyers'  Committee  (or  Civil  Righta  Under 
Law.  Ktrlan  v.  City  a/  Joekton.  No.  81-4058  (Sth 
Or.  1961  >  at  10: 

The  abaenee  of  a  'imoktnt  gun'  In  the  1008  legis- 
lative history  does  not,  contrary  -to  defendants'  ar- 
■nment.  negate  the  evidence  of  discriminatory  pur- 
pose .  .  .  and  thus  circumstantial  evidence  is  highly 
probative. 

Moreover,  the  brief  dted  as  evidence  of  discrimi- 
natory purpose: 

(a)  the  extensive  perception  that  blacks  were  a 
political  threat  throughout  this  period:  (b)  that  at- 
large  voting  was  viewed  by  at  least  one  legislative 
leader  who  supported  this  legislation  as  a  purpose- 
ful device  to  prevent  black  political  participation; 
(c>  the  Inevitable  and  foreseeable  consequences  of 
this  legislation  was  to  exclude  black  representation: 
(d)  In  fact.  It  has  had  this  effect  In  Jackson;  and  (e) 
remark*  by  single  legislators  which,  together  with 
other  supportive  evidence  of  discriminatory  Intent, 
"have  provided  a  firm  basis  for  findings  of  invidious 
puipose  In  eases  within  this  Circuit." 

"Senate  Hearings.  February  25.  1982.  Irving 
Younger.  Williams  and  Connolly.  Former  Professor, 
Cornell  Dnlverstty  School  of  Law. 

"Senate  Bearings,  January  38,  1983,  Opening 
Statement,  VJS.  Senator  Orrin  O.  Hatch. 

•^Senate  Bearings.  January  37.  1982.  Benjamin  L. 
Hooks.  Executive  Director.  National  Association  for 
the  Advancement  of  Colored  People. 

••Senate  Bearings.  February  12.  1982.  James  F. 
Blumsteln.  Professor.  Vanderbilt  University  School 
of  tAW. 

"See  supra  note  104.  With  respect  to  the  Section 
5  "effects"  test  there  is  at  least  an  objective  stand- 
ard by  which  to  judge  the  Impact  of  changes  upon 
minorities,  i.e.  the  status  quo  ante.  Thus  the  "retro- 
greaslon"  standard  established  In  Beer  has  at  least 
■ome  meaning  Independent  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Whatever  other  difficulties  there  may  be 
with  this  standard.  435  U.8.  130  (1976).  When  exist- 
ing laws  are  evaluated,  however— as  opposed  solely 
to  changes  bi  the  law— as  they  would  be  under  the 
Section  2  results  test,  there  Is  no  possibility  of  a 
similar  standard  to  that  suggested  in  Beer.  In  short, 
there  is  no  standard  short  of  comparing  actual  rep- 
resentation of  minorities  with  the  representation  to 
which  they  would  l>e  "entitled"  under  a  proportion- 
al representation  requirement.  See  Senate  Hear- 
ings. March  1.  1982.  Assistant  Attorney  General  of 
the  ITnlted  SUtes  for  avil  Rights  William  Brad- 
ford Reynolds. 

Professor  Ollourke  has  further  observed: 

"A  challenge  to  an  at-large  system  of  necessity 
must  be  predicated  on  a  comparison  between  elec- 
toral opportunity  under  the  existing  plan  and  the 
opportunity  that  would  or  might  prevail  under  one 
or  more  altemativea.  If  the  alternatives  need  not  be 
United  to  those  which  fit  within  the  existing  struc- 
ture of  government  or  the  current  slae  of  the  local 
governing  body,  then  there  Is  little  to  prevent  the 
consideration  of  proportional  representation  as  the 
model  against  which  the  current  system  could  be 
evaluated"  Statement  submitted  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  by  Timothy  O'Rourke,  Pro- 
fessor. Univendty  of  Virginia,  March  3. 1983. 

■••As  the  Supreme  Court  in  MobUe  said  In  reject- 
ing the  results  teat  proposed  by  Justice  Marshall 
for  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  Section  3. 

Mr.  Justice  Marshall's  dissenting  opinion  would 
discard  these  fixed  principles  (of  law]  In  favor  of  a 
judicial  inventiveness  that  would  go  far  toward 
making  this  Court  a  super-legislature.  ...  We  are 
not  free  to  do  sa  44«  U  A  5S.  78. 

'•■See  note  ISO  infra. 

■••Senate  Bearings,  February  4. 1982,  VS.  Repre- 
sentative James  Bensenbrenner. 

■••Senate  Hearings,  February  13,  1982.  Julius  L. 
Chamber*.  President,  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund. 
Inc. 

>•« Senate  Hearing*,  January  37.  1983.  Vllma  Mar- 
tinea.  Xseeutlve  Director.  Mexican  American  Legal 
Defense  and  Iducational  Fund.  Justice  M»r»t^^n  in 
disMnt  in  JToMIc  also  equated  the  WhUe  test  to  an 
"effecU"  standard.  448  UJS.  at  113  (dissenting). 

'••Senate  Bearing*.  February  35,  1983.  Archibald 
Cox.  Profeasor.  Barvard  University  School  of  Law. 
representing  Cocnman  Cause. 

'"On  occasion,  there  were  even  differences  of 
opinion  among  the  same  witness  In  their  testimony 
before  the  Bouse  and  the  Senate,  See,  e.g..  testimo- 
ny of  Drew  Days,  Profegwr.  Tale  School  of  Iaw, 
Senate  Hearings,  February  13,  1982:  Bouse  Bear- 
tato.  June  35,  1981:  Benry  Marsh,  Mayor,  Rich- 
mond. Virginia.  Senate  Bearings,  January  38,  1982, 
Bouse  Bearings.  May  30. 1981. 


■°'It  Is  worth  i|otlng  that  there  seems  to  be  at 
least  some  semantical  differences  as  to  what  "pro- 
portional represeatatlon"  means.  See.  e.g..  Senate 
Hearings.  January  27.  1982.  Benjamin  Hooks.  Exec- 
utive Director.  NAACP  (  "I  think  there  to  a  big  dif- 
ference between  proportional  representation  and 
representation  infproportlon  to  minority  popula- 
tion."); Senate  Hearings.  February  12.  1982.  Drew 
Days.  Professor,  'tale  School  of  Law  (denying  that 
a  Justice  Department  requirement  amounted  to 
proportional  representation  that  required  at  least 
one  district  In  a  four  district  community,  with  a 
2S%  minority  population,  be  structured  to  elect  a 
minority  representative.)  See  also  Senate  Hearings. 
January  28.  1982.  Henry  Marsh,  Mayor.  Richmond. 
Virginia:  February  U.  1982.  Prank  Parker.  Director, 
Voting  Rights  Project.  Lawyers'  Committee  for 
CMvU  Rights.  Under  Law;  in  which  fundamental  dto- 
agreement  was  expressed  on  whether  or  not  the 
Richmond  and  Bftenburg  cases  involved  propor- 
tional representation. 

■••Senate  Hearings.  February  12.  1982.  Henry 
Abraham.  Professor.  University  of  Virginia. 

'"•See.  e.g..  Senate  Hearings.  January  27.  1982. 
Walter  Hems,  Raldent  Scholar.  American  Enter- 
prise Insititute:  Hems.  "Voting  Rights  and  Wrong". 
Commentary.  Mafch  1982  at  31:  See  also  The  Fed- 
eralist No.  10  In  which  James  Madison  discusses  the 
concern  of  the  dmfters  of  the  Constitution  about 
the  development  dt  "factions"  In  the  new  Nation. 

""Section  4(fK|)  includes  within  the  category  of 
groups  protected  gnder  the  Voting  Rights  Act  "lan- 
guage minority"  pY>ups.  Such  "language  minori- 
ties" are  defined  tt>  Include  American  Indians.  Alas- 
kan Natives.  Asian  Americans,  and  those  of  Spantoh 
heritage.  Section  14(cK2). 

o'H.R.  Rep.  No,  97-227  at  29  (1981). 

■"The  slgnlflcaiice  of  this  distinction  was  noted 
by  Mr.  RIos  who  described  "two  stages  of  litigation, 
that  is.  the  prov^  your  case  part  and  then  the 
remedy  part."  Hej  testified  further  that  "once  the 
factors  dellneatedi  in  Zimmer  and  White  have  been 
establtohed  then  ttie  courts  do  require  that  you  go 
to  single-member  •Istricts  but  that  is  at  the  remedy 
stage."  Senate  Hearings.  February  4.  1982.  Rolando 
RIos.  Legal  Director,  Southwest  Voter  Regtotration 
Education  Project. 

■■'For  further  discussion  of  the  concept  of  racial 
"entitlements",  soe  Senate  Hearings,  February  12, 
1982,  James  Blunlsteln,  Professor,  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity Sch(x>l  of  t>aw.  Professor  Blumsteln  testified 
that  the  proposed  change  In  Section  2,  If  theoreti- 
cally based  at  all  ^plles  "an  underlying  theory  of 
some  affirmative,  race-based  entitlements."  Later 
in  his  testimony,  he  characterized  this  theory  as 
follows:  "Basically.  It  changes  the  notion  from  a 
fair  shake  to  a  ^Ir  share,  a  piece  of  the  action, 
based  upon  racial' entitlements,  and  that  to  what  I 
find  objectionable" 

"♦Senate  Hearfogs.  January  27.  1982.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  William  French 
Smith. 

>>•  Senate  Hearftigs.  Mareh  1.  1982.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  o(  the  United  SUtes  William  Brad- 
ford Reynolds. 

"•Senate  Hearings.  February  12.  1983.  Donald 
Horowitz.  Profesgor,  Duke  University  School  of 
Law. 

■■'Letter  fromj  Joseph  Btohop.  Jr.,  Professor, 
Tale  School  of  ikw,  to  Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch. 
Chairman.  Senatg  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution.  January  21.  1982. 

'■•Senate  Hea^ngs.  February  12.  1982.  Henry 
Abraham,  Profeaor,  University  of  Virginia.  For 
other  selected  quotes  on  Section  2  and  proportional 
representation,  set  Attachment  B. 

"•■Statements  In  thto  section  are  drawn  largely 
from  testimony  llefore  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  wltn  respect  to  the  amendments  to 
section  2  contaiivd  In  the  original  version  of  S. 
1992.  Some  of  these  Individuals  may  be  more  per- 
suaded than  myself  that  the  full  committee  com- 
promise address*  the  concerns  that  they  ex- 
pressed. The  admtntotratlon.  for  example,  supports 
the  "compromise''  language. 

"•See  e.g..  Senate  Hearings.  February  4.  1983. 
Norman  Dorsen,  Professor.  New  York  Uitlversity 
School  of  Law.  representing  the  American  Civil  Lib- 
erties Union:  "I  ^uld  be  against  proportional  rep- 
resentation. I  thlgk  that  people  are  entitled  to  vote 
under  a  fair  and  constitutional  system  and  that 
proportional  representation  has  not  been  our 
system.";  Senate  Hearings,  February  13,  1983, 
Julius  Chamberi.,Presldent.  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  Inc. 


■*°  Senate   Hearings. 
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Bems,  Resident  Scholaf.  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute. 

Senate  Hearing.  January  28.  1982.  Edward  Erler. 
Professor.  National  Hunwnltles  Center. 

'"Letter  from  WllUam  Van  Alstyne.  Professor. 
Duke  University  School  of  Law.  Visiting  Professor, 
University  of  California,  School  of  Law.  to  George 
Cochran.  Professor.  University  of  Mississippi 
School  of  Law.  February  16.  1983:  submitted  to  the 
Senate  Subcommittee  ab  the  Constitution.  Febru- 
ary 29.  1983. 

'•'Plan  V.  rervusoni  163  VS.  537.  559  (1897) 
(dissenting  opinion  by  Htirlan.  J.). 

'"FuUilove  V.  KluUnick,  448.  U.S.  448.  534  n.  5 
(1980)  (dissenting  opinioh  by  Stevens.  J.). 

"•Senate  Hearings.  Jhuiuary  37.  1982.  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  WllUam  French 
Smith.  I 

"•Senate  Hearings.  Sanuary  37.  1983.  Walter 
Bems.  Resident  Scholar.  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute. I 

"'SenaU  Hearings.  February  13.  1982.  Edward 
Erler.  Professor.  National  Humanities  Center.  Even 
Justice  Brennan.  certaliily  no  opponent  of  affirma- 
tive action  notions  of  civil  rights,  has  remarked 
that  efforts  to  achieve  proportional  representation 
could  be  used  as  a  "contrivance  to  segregate  the 
group  .  .  .  thereby  frustrating  Its  potentially  suc- 
cessful efforts  at  coalition  building  along  racial 
lines."  United  Jetoish  Qrganizalion  v.  Corey.  430 
U.S.  at  172-3.  1 

"•Senate  Hearings.  jFebruary  1.  1982.  Susan 
McManus.  Professor.  University  of  Houston.  The 
subcommittee  draws  a  {sharp  dtotlnctlon  between 
aggregate  Influence  of|  the  minority  community 
generally  and  the  influfnce  of  individual  minority 
representatives.  While  tjie  Influence  of  an  individ- 
ual minority  representative  may  well  be  enhanced 
by  an  overwhelmingly  ^ncentrated  minority  dto- 
trict.  It  to  questionable  Vhether  or  not  minority  In- 
fluence generally  to  enhanced  by  such  dtotrlcts  as 
opposed,  for  example,  to  greater  dtopersal  of  signifi- 
cant minority  populations  among  a  greater  nimiber 
of  dtotricts.  A  dtotlnctlon.  thus,  must  be  drawn  be- 
tween minority  Influenoe  and  minority  representa- 
Uon.  I 

"•Senate  Hearings.  February  11.  1982.  Robert 
Brinson.  City  Attorney.  Rome.  Georgia. 

"°  Senate  Hearings.  January  27,  1982.  Walter 
Bems.  Resident  Scholar,  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, r 

'"Senate  Bearing*,  vybruary  I.  1982.  Susan 
McManus.  Professor.  University  of  Houston. 

'"■  New  York  'nmes.  April  27.  1982. 

"•These  figures  were  derived  from  analysto  of 
The  Almanac  of  American  Politics  (1982  ed.)  by 
Barone  and  Ujlfusa.       I 

"•  House  Hearings.  Mgy  6.  1981.  at  58.  60.  65. 

■"Senate  Hearings.  March  1.  1982.  Assistant  At- 
torney General  of  the  I  nited  States  WUllam  Brad- 
ford Reynolds. 

"•Section  5  of  the  Vdtlng  Rights  Act.  of  course, 
applies  only  to  proposea  changes  In  voting  practices 
and  procedures.  It  does  not  apply  to  practices  and 
prcKedures  In  effect  at  the  time  a  Jurisdiction  be- 
comes covered.  Hence,  t^e  Implications  of  the  pro- 
posed change  In  section  j2  are  of  critical  importance 
for  covered  Jurisdictions  as  well  as  non-covered  ju- 
risdictions. I 

'"Senate  Hearings.  February  4.  1983.  E.  Free- 
man Leverett.  Attomes^  Elberton.  Georgia.  These 
observations  are  not  a^  significant  variance  with 
the  observations  of  a  Ihrge  number  of  additional 
witnesses  concerned  about  the  change  In  section  3. 
To  capture  further  a  settse  of  the  potential  breadth 
of  the  section  2  change.  Imagine  the  Implications  of 
a  State  legislature's  (le(^lon  not  to  reduce  the  mini- 
mum voting  age  in  state  elections  to  16.  for  exam- 
ple, or  to  increase  such  age  after  having  voted  a  re- 
duction. In  each  case,  there  would  be  a  clear  dispar- 
ate impact  upon  racial  minorities  because  of  the 
substantially  lower,  avefage  age  of  thto  population. 
In  each  case,  a  substaiftlally  higher  proportl(m  of 
minorities  would  be  effectively  "disenfranchised." 
See  Senate  Hearings,  t'ebruary  4,  1983,  Norman 
Dorsen,  Professor.  New  York  University  School  of 
Law.  representing  thel  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  February  12.  1983.  Julius  Chamber*.  Presi- 
dent. NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund.  Inc. 

■"The  House  RepoA  on  HJl.  3113  refers  to 
these  as  being  "Objective  factors  of  dlaertmlna- 
Uon".  H.R.  Rep.  No.  ^-227.  The  Voter  Education 
Project  describes  these  *s  "barriers  to  minority  par- 
ticipation." Hudlln  and  Brimah.  The  Voter  Educa- 
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tlon  Report:  Barriers  to  Effective  Participation  In 
Electoral  PollUcs  (March  1981). 

"•433  F.  Supp.  384  (8J}.  Alabama,  1976),  af- 
firmed 571  F.2d  238  (5th  CIr.  1978).  reversed.  448 
U.S.55(1B80). 

■••This  determination  was  made  by  reference  to: 
United  States  Bureau  of  the  Census.  1080  Census  of 
Population  and  Housing.  Advance  Reports.  Publica- 
tion Nos.  80-V-I-50  (current  as  of  April.  1980);  Joint 
Center  for  Political  Studies.  "National  Roster  of 
Black  Elected  Offlclato."  Vol.  4  (1972)— Vol.  10 
(1980):  United  States  Commission  on  c:ivll  RlghU. 
The  Voting  RlghU  Act:  Unfulfilled  Goato  (Sept. 
1981).  and  telephonic  Inquiries  to  appropriate  state 
offlciaU. 

"'United  SUtes  Commission  on  Civil  RighU. 
The  Unfinished  Business.  Twenty  Years  Later  .  .  . 
A  Report  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
by  Ite  Fifty-one  SUte  Advisory  Committees  (Sept. 
1977).  See  supra  note  131. 

■••Id.  See  also.  The  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion, School  Desegregation:  A  Report  of  SUte  and 
Federal  Judicial  and  Administrative  Activity  and 
Supplement  (Dec.  1978):  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
RlghU.  Desegregation  of  the  Nation's  Public 
Schooto:  A  Status  Report  (1979):  UB.  Commission 
on  CIvU  Rights.  Racial  Isolation  In  the  PubUc 
Seh<x>to  (1067).  See  supra  note  133. 

■"Id.  States  have  been  included  above  which 
have  any  such  provision.  Some  sUtes  provide  for 
cancellation  for  failure  to  vote  In  the  last  general 
election,  while  others  provide  for  cancellation  for 
failure  to  vote  within  a  specified  number  of  years 
or  In  a  specified  number  of  elections.  See  supra 
note  134. 

■••  The  Council  of  State  GovemmenU.  The  Book 
of  the  SUtes  (1980-81).  The  number  of  days  re- 
quired varies  from  sUte  to  sUte.  SUtes  which 
simply  require  that  a  voter  be  a  "resident"  were  not 
Included  In  thto  list.  See  supra  note  135. 

■"Cotmdl  of  SUte  GovemmenU  Reapportion- 
ment Information  Service.  SUte  Profiles  (Mar. 
1981).  See  supra  note  139. 

"•Some  witnesses  have  suggested  that  the  sub- 
committee exaggerates  the  Impact  of  the  amend- 
menU  to  section  3  because  "There  are  very  few  of 
us  who  have  the  resources  and  fearful  that  every 
jurisdiction  to  going  to  be  challenged  about  every- 
thing overnight"  Senate  Bearings.  January  37. 
1982.  Vllma  Martlnea.  ExecuUve  Director,  Mexican- 
Amerlean  Legal  Defense  snd  Education  Fund.  Even 
if  thto  to  less  than  comforting  to  some  that.  In  place 
of  a  rule  of  law  precluding  action  against  countless 
mundpalltles  throughout  the  Nation,  the  resulU 
test  would  substitute  a  rule  In  which  actions  were 
limited  on  the  basto  of  the  legal  resources  of  vari- 
ous "public  Interest"  litigating  organisations. 

■"In  thto  view.  I  am  joined  by  unexpected  alUes. 
See.  e.g..  Washington  Post.  May  8.  1982,  pg.  D-1 
(Joseph  Rauh  of  the  Leadership  Conference  on 
Civil  RlghU,  "It  was  no  compromise  at  all.  We  got 
everything  we  wanted."  See  also  Washington  Poet. 
May  21,  1983.  pg.  78:  Editorial,  Chicago  Tribune, 
May  12,  1983;  Human  EvenU,  May  15,  1982,  pg.  3: 
Wall  Street  Journal.  May  5.  1982.  See  also  Commit- 
tee Report.  ".  .  .the  Committee  adopted  substitute 
language  which  to  faithful  to  the  original  intent  of 
the  section  3  amendment  as  passed  In  the  house 
and  Included  In  S.  1993.  as  Introduced  .  . 

■••See  especially  section  VI  of  the  subcommittee 
report. 

"•See  section  VI(b)  of  the  subcommittee  report, 
at  pgs.  143-6  of  AddiUonal  View*. 

'"Senate  Bearings,  February  11,  1983,  Professor 
James  Blumsteln.  VanderbQt  University  School  of 
Law. 

>•'  City  ofMobUe  v.  Boldeii,  446  UB.  75  fn  33. 

■'■The  reluctance  of  proponenU  of  the  compro- 
mise to  expUdty  reject  proportional  repreaenutlon 
•s  a  reme^  raises  concern,  in  particular,  becauce  of 
the  sUtemenU  of  Indlviduato  such  as  Rolando  Rios. 
Legal  Director.  Southwest  Voter  Education  Project. 
Be  describes:  "two  stages  of  litigation,  that  to.  the 
proving  your  ease  part  and  then  the  remedy 
part  .  .  .  once  the  factors  In  Zimmer  and  White 
have  been  estabhahed  then  the  eourU  do  require 
you  go  to  single-member  dlstricU  but  that  U  at  the 
remedy  stage."  Senate  Bearings.  February  4.  1983. 
See  also  the  exchange  between  Senator  Dole  and 
myself  on  thto  matter.  Executive  session.  Senate 
Committee  on  Judiciary.  BCay  4.  1983.  See  also 
Bems,  Voting  RighU  and  Wrongs.  Commentary.  31. 
35  (March  1982). 

■•■For  a  brief  Introduction  to  the  concept  of  "ob- 
jective factor*  of  discrimination",  see  Bouse  Rept. 
No.  97-337  at  30:  Voter*  EducaUon  Project.  "Bar- 


rier* to  Effective  Participation  in  Electoral  Poli- 
tics" (March  1981 ). 

'••See  section  VI(b)  of  the  subcommittee  report. 

'•••From  the  perspective  of  the  proponenU  of 
the  results  test,  an  "objective  factor  of  discrimina- 
tion" to  an  electoral  practice  or  procedure  which 
constitutes  a  barrier  to  effective  minority  participa- 
tion in  the  political  process.  These  factors  are  de- 
rived generally  from  decisions  of  federal  oourU.  ob- 
jections of  the  Department  of  Justice  to  proposed 
changes  submitted  by  covered  jurisdictions  for  pre- 
clearanee  under  Section  5,  the  Bouse  Report.  B.R. 
Rep.  No.  07-337  at  30  (1081).  testimony  presented 
at  the  Senate  hearings,  and  other  miscellaneous 


'••'See.  e.g..  H.R.  Rep.  No.  97-237.  97th  Cong.. 
1st  Sess.  30-31  (1981).  (hereinafter  in  thto  seeUon 
"House   Report"):   Senate   Hearings,   January   27, 

1982.  Benjamin  L  Hooks,  Executive  Director 
N.A.A.C.P.:  See  also.  Oatton  County  v.  United 
State*.  39S  VJS.  385,  39«-7  (1969).  Dlscrimtaiatlon 
against  blacks  (and  perhaps  other  minorities)  has 
been  prevalent  throughout  the  United  States  and 
the  extotence  of  such  discrimination,  although 
going  back  many  generations  before,  will  neverthe- 
less be  used  as  the  predicate  for  broad,  far  reaching 
relief  under  any  law  using  disparate  or  discrimina- 
tory Impact  as  a  test."  Senate  Bearings.  February  4. 

1983.  E.  Freeman  Leverett.  Attorney.  Elberton. 
Georgia. 

""See.  e.g..  Bouse  Report  at  30-31:  Thto  was  the 
argument  of  the  plaintiffs  in  City  of  JToWIe  v. 
Bolden,  44<  U.S.  S5.  85-70  (IMOt. 

The  Justice  Department  has  routinely  objected  to 
at-large  voting  systems  contained  in  Section  5  pre- 
elearanoe  submissions:  e.g.  Twiggs  Coiuty.  Georgia 
(8-7-73):  Lexington.  Mississippi  (3-35-77):  Robeson 
County  (N.C.)  Board  of  Education  (13-39-75): 
Horry  County,  South  Carolina  (11-13-76)  Senate 
Hearings,  March  1.  1983.  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olda.  Aastotant  Attorney  General  of  the  United 
States  (Attachmenu  D-1  and  D-2>:  see  also.  Senate 
Hearings.  January  27,  1983,  Benjamin  L.  Hooks.  It 
to  interesting  to  note  that  such  "objective  factors  of 
discrimination"  as  the  at-large  system  of  voting 
have  been  attacked  even  In  the  context  of  situa- 
tions In  which  "minorities"  represent  population 
majorities  within  a  community,  e.g.  San  Antonio. 
Texas.  See  Senate  Hearings.  January  27.  1982. 
Vilma  Martlnea.  ExecuUve  Director.  Mexican- 
American  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 

■"•See.  e.g..  Commonioealth  of  Virginia  v.  United 
State*.  386  F.  Supp.  1319  (D.D.C.  1974)  affirmed. 
420  U.S.  90(1975). 

"'•See.  e.g..  House  Report  at  31  n.  105:  Senate 
Hearings.  January  27.  1982.  Benjamin  L.  Hooks: 
"Barriers  to  Effective  Participation  In  Electoral 
Politics".  Voter  Education  Project  Report,  at  2 
(Maroh  1981).  The  Justice  Department  has  object- 
ed to  voter  purging  provisions  In  Section  5  submis- 
sions: e.g.  SUte  of  Mississippi  (4-6-81):  Senate 
Hearings.  March  1.  1982.  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds (Attachment  D-2>. 

■"<See,  e,g..  House  Report  at  30-31:  The  Justice 
Department  has  often  objected  to  residency  re- 
quiremenU  contained  in  Section  5  predearanoe 
submissions:  e.g.  Bogalusa,  Louisiana  (10-39-73): 
Waterboro,  South  Carolina  (5-34-74):  Pike  County, 
Alabama  (8-13-74):  Sharon,  Georgia  (3-10-76): 
Senate  Bearings,  March  1,  William  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds (Attachmenu  D-1  and  D-3). 

■•■•  See.  e«..  Allen  v.  StaU  Board  of  flections.  393 
UB.  544.  570(1989). 

■"•  The  Justice  Department  has  objected,  for  ex- 
ample, to  special  elections  In  preclearance  submis- 
sions on  six  <xx»slons.  Senate  Bearings,  March  1, 
1983,  William  Bradford  Reynolds  (Attachment  E- 
3).  It  might  similarly  be  argued  that  "off-year" 
elections  tend  to  result  In  disproportionately  low 
voter  tum-out  among  minorities. 

■••'See.  e.g..  Senate  Hearings  January  37.  1983. 
Benjamin  L.  Hooks:  Voter  Education  Project 
Report.  "Barriers"  at  3  (Mardi  1961).  The  Justice 
Department  has  objected  to  filing  fees  in  Section  5 
submissions:  e.g.  Ocllla.  Georgia  filing  fees  for  al- 
dermen or  mayor  (10-7-75);  Albany.  Georgia  filing 
fee  (13-7-73):  Senate  Hearings.  Mareh  1.  1983.  WU- 
llam Bradford  Reynolds  (Attachmenu  D-1  and  D- 
3). 

■•vSee.  e.g..  Senate  Hearings.  January  37.  1983. 
Benjamin  L  Hooks.  The  Justice  Department  ha* 
objected  to  staggered  terms  In  Section  5  preclear- 
ance submissions  on  numerous  occasions:  e.g., 
Phenlx  City.  Alabama  (12-12-75);  St.  Helena 
Parish.  Lousiana  (3-7-72):  Newnan.  Georgia  (6-10- 
75):  Reidsville,  North  Carolina  (8-S-79):  Oretna. 


Virginia  (9-27-79):  Senate  Hearing*.  March  1,  180. 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  (AttachmenU  D-1  and 
D-3>. 

■"•See.  e.g..  Senate  Hearing*.  Jannary  3T.  IfO. 
Benjamin  Hooks— "Whether  the  polling  ptaesa  an 
accessible  to  the  communities  where  the  minorltk* 
reside,  and  times  convenient  for  the  voten".  Tlie 
Justice  Department  has  objected  to  poUIng  place 
changes  contained  in  Section  5  predeaianee  sub- 
mlasiona:  e.g..  Sumter  County.  ai«h— t  (10-17-80): 
Newport  News.  Virginia  (5-17-84):  Hew  Tort  aty. 
New  York  (9-4-74):  Senate  Beaitnd,  Marefa  1.  vm. 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  (Attachmenu  D-1  and 
D-2). 

■••'See.  e«..  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1968,  i  4<b),  43 
UB.C.  i  1973b(b).  See  South  Carolina  v.  JToUeit- 
boc^  383  UB.  301  (1968). 

"•-See.  e.g..  House  Report  at  80-31:  Cl/y  of 
Mobile  V.  Bolden.  446  UB.  55  (1980):  CitrofSomtr. 
United  State*.  446  UB.  156  (1980). 

■••■See.  e.g..  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1908.  1 4(a).  43 
UB.C.  1 1973(a):  Oatton  County  v.  United  State*, 
396  UB.  385  (1989). 

■•"See.  e.g..  House  Report  at  30-31:  Ott  of 
Mobile  V.  BoUen,  446  UB.  55  ( 1980);  CUy  of  Home  v. 
United  State*.  446  UB.  156  (1960).  Senate  Bearlno 
Jan.  37.  1983.  Benjamin  L.  Books;  Voter  Bducatlon 
Project  Report.  "Barriers"  at  5  (Mardi.  1961). 

'"•See  e.g.,  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1988  i  103.  43 
UB.C.  1 197S<nXbKf).  The  Justice  Department  has 
objected  to  "BngUsh-only  balloU"  In  Yuba  County 
(5-36-76)  and  Monterey  County.  California  (3-4- 
77).  Senate  Bearing*.  March  1,  1983,  William  Brad- 
ford Reynolds  (Attandiment  D-3>. 

"»Se«  e.g..  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1988.  1 10.  43 
U.8.C.  1 107Sh. 

""See  e.g..  CUy  of  Rome  v.  United  State*.  449 
U.S.  15«  attOJ;  Lodge  v.  Buxton,  639  F.ad  1388  <ftth 
Cir.  1981):  Senate  Hearings,  Jan.  27. 1882.  Benjamin 
Hooks. 

'•••See  e.g..  House  Report  at  30-31.  The  Justice 
Department  has  consistently  objected  to  "num- 
bered ele<rtoral  posU"  In  Section  5  preclearance 
submission:  e.g..  Birmingham.  Alabama  (7-9-71); 
the  SUtes  of  GeorgU  (7-8-81).  Louisiana  (4-30-73). 
Mississippi.  (9-10-71).  North  <:arollna  (9-37-71). 
South  Carolina  (6-30-73);  and  Texas  City.  Texas  (3- 
10-78).  Senate  Bearing*.  Mareh  1.  1983.  Willlara 
Bradford  Reynold*  (Attachmenu  D-1  and  D-3): 
Senate  Bearings.  Jan.  37, 1983.  '»«"J«"iti«  Booka. 

'•"See  e.g..  House  Report  at  30-31.  The  JusUee 
Department  has  on  occasi<»  objected  to  "single- 
shot  prohibitions"  In  section  6  [iiwfWuiiif  submis- 
sions: e.g..  Talladega.  Alabania(1-Sl-Tl):  Sumter 
Cnty.  (Ala.)  Democratic  Bxeeuttve  Ccmmittee  (10- 
29-74).  Senate  Bearings.  Mareh  1.  1983.  WUliam 
Bradford  Reynolds.  (AttachmenU  D-1):  City  of 
Rome  v.  United  State*.  446  UB.  158.  184  n.19  (1980): 
UB.  C^ommission  on  Civil  RighU  "The  Voting 
RlghU  Act:  Ten  Years  After"  pp.  308-307  (1976): 
Senate  Bearings.  Jan.  37. 1983.  Benjamin  Booka. 

"••See  e.g..  Bouse  Report  at  30-31.  The  JiMtlee 
Department  has  routinely  objected  to  "majority 
vote  requiremenU"  In  section  5  predearance  sub- 
missions: e.g..  Pike  County.  Alabama  (8-13-74): 
Athens.  Oa.  (10-33-75).  Augusta,  Oa.  (3-3-81):  Orle- 
ans Parish.  Is,  (8-15-76):  State  of  WaHaHtipl  (8-11- 
79):  OreenviUe.  N.C.  (14-7-80):  Rock  Hm.  &C  (IS- 
13-78):  Dumas  (TZ)  Independent  School  Dlatrtet 
(3-13-76).  Senate  Hearinga.  Mareh  1.  1983.  WllUam 
Bradford  Reynolde.  ^AttachmenU  D-1  and  D-3). 
See  Senate  Hearings.  Jan.  37.  1983.  Benjamin 
Hooks. 

"•Thto  to  espedally  true  when  one  reoagniaes 
that  the  operative  premises  of  many  proponenU  of 
the  resulU  test  to  that  proporttonal  tepreaenutlon 
by  race  or  ethnicity  ou^t  to  be  the  natural  state  of 
electoral  affairs  and  that  deviations  from  this  nom 
are  ntcesaarily  attributable  to  aome  dtacrlmlnatory 
policy  or  procedure.  When  such  dlacrbninatlon  is 
not  readily  apparent,  it  to  generally  assumed  tliat  it 
has  simply  taken  a  more  subtle  form.  Given  the 
lack  of  proporti(mal  representation,  thto  theory  ef- 
fectively requires  that  some  otherwise  raee-neutral 
or  ethnic-neutral  policy  or  praeednre  be  ideotlfled 
ss  the  force  responsible  for  iu  ahatnee.  In  other 
words,  to  use  a  favorite  term  of  resulU  proponent*, 
there  to  no  "objective"  way  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  potential  "objective  factor  of  djirlmlna- 
tlon"  Is,  in  fact,  reapooalble  for  disuilmliittep 
other  than  to  aaoertaln  whether  or  not  tbeic  I*  pro- 
portional r^resentation.  If  there  Is  not  proporttao- 
al  repreaenUtlon.  there  to  no  principled  bail*, 
uiKler  the  resulU  test,  for  demonstrating  that  any 
given  "objective  factor  of  discrtmlnatirwi"  was  not 
responsible.  To  capture  a  flavor  of  the  true  breadth 
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of  how  theae  "objective  factors"  nuiy  work,  it  is  in- 
strueUve  to  note  the  statement  in  the  Committee 
Report.  "The  courts  have  recocnlzed  that  dispro- 
portionate educational,  employment  income  level, 
and  living  conditions  arisini  from  past  discrimina- 
tion tend  to  depress  minority  political  participation 
. . .  Where  theae  conditions  are  shown  and  where 
the  level  of  black  participation  In  politics  is  de- 
preawd,  plaintiffs  need  not  proved  any  further 
causal  nexus  between  their  dispafmte  socio-econom- 
ic status  and  the  depressed  level  of  political  partici- 
pation." 

■■■Since  the  publication  of  the  subcommittee 
report,  the  case  against  the  intent  test  as  an  "im- 
poasible"  one  (see  section  VI(a)  of  the  report)  has 
been  further  undermined  by  three  Federal  court 
decisions  all  finding  Fifteenth  Amendment  and  sec- 
tion 3  violations.  See,  BoUUn  v.  Motile,  Civ.  Action 
No.  TS-297-P  (8.  Dist.  Ala.  1982):  Brovm  v.  Board  of 
School  CommiMtionen,  Civ.  Action  No.  75-298-F  (S. 
Olst.  Ala.  IM2)  (both  decisions  on  remand  from 
n.8.  Supreme  Court  (ollowing  City  of  Mobile  deci- 
sion); PerkiTU  v.  City  of  Wett  Helena,  No.  81-1616 
(8th  CHr.  1M3).  Critics  of  the  Intent  test  are  now 
more  likely  to  call  it  an  "unacteptably  difficult" 
test  rather  than  an  "impossible"  one  as  they  have 
formerly  done.  The  Wett  Helena  case  also  makes 
clear  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  establish  that  an 
intent  ot  discriminate  existed  when  the  alleged  dis- 
criminatory law  or  procedure  was  originally  estab- 
lished, but  that  such  an  action  Is  In  violation  of  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  or  section  2.  whether  or  not 
there  was  a  dlacrimlnatory  purpose  in  its  establish- 
ment. If  there  was  a  discriminatory  purpose  behind 
its  maintenance  at  some  later  period  in  time. 

■■■446  VS.  at  76.  The  Committee  Report  argues 
that  the  compromise  language  is  designed  to  reflect 
H^ite  V.  Kegetter,  412  U.S.  at  75S  (1973).  This  is 
highly 'misleading  not  simply  because  such  lan- 
guage totally  removes  While  from  its  intent  moor- 
ings, see  section  VI(a)  of  the  subcommittee  report, 
but  it  Is  not  even  a  faithful  reflection  of  the  full 
test  expressed  in  White,  The  express  requirement 
of  White,  for  example,  that  there  t>e  "Invidious" 
diacrlinlnation  is  avoided  like  the  plague  In  both 
the  statutory  and  report  language  of  the  compro- 
mise. 412  U.S.  at  755.  764.  786.  766.  767.  The  only 
place  In  White  where  the  term  "results"  figures 
prominently  Is  In  the  statement  taken  from  the 
lower  court's  opinion  that  Mexican-Americans  in 
the  defendant-county  has  long  "suffered  from,  and 
continues  to  suffer  from,  the  re$iUt*  and  effect*  of 
invidiout  discriminations  and  treatment  in  the 
fields  of  education,  employment,  economics,  health, 
politic*,  and  others."  412  D.S.  at  768.  If  anything, 
the  use  of  the  results  concept  In  this  context  would 
seem  to  clarify  that  the  "Invidious"  requirement  Is 
Indistinguishable  from  a  requirement  of  intent  or 
purpose. 

'•'  446  VS.  at  90  (J.  Stevens  concurring). 

<••  The  Committee  Report  quotes  from  a  tangen- 
tlally  relevant  Justice  Department  study  and  as- 
sures us  that  Cincinnati,  having  been  investigated 
In  the  context  of  vote  dilution  claims.  Is  not  in  vio- 
lation of  the  law.  Apart  from  the  fact  such  study 
far  predated  the  development  of  either  the  House 
or  Senate  language,  it  begs  the  basic  question  of 
vhy  Cincinnati  or  any  other  community  is  not  in 
violation  of  the  law.  Apart  from  case-by-case  Judi- 
cial detennlnatlons  (or  in  this  case,  case-by-case 
Justice  Department  Investigations),  is  there  any 
way  that  a  community  can  conduct  Its  electoral  and 
governmental  affairs  to  ensure  that  such  determl- 
natlona  or  investigations  wiU  not  find  them  In  viola- 
tion? Despite  the  rhetoric  about  the  "totality  of  clr- 
eiimstanres",  I  do  not  see  any  principled  way  in 
which  we  can  avoid  the  tendency  under  the  new  re- 
sults test  of  requiring  increasingly  small  numbers 
of  "objective  factors  of  discrimination"  (along  with 
the  lack  of  proportional  representation)  to  estab- 
Uah  a  vloUtkm. 

>•*  Senate  Hearings.  January  27,  1982,  Benjamin 
Hooks,  Executive  Director,  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Rights.  Although  proponents  of  the  results 
test  like  to  describe  It  as  an  "objective"  test,  and  de- 
scribe It  In  the  Committee  Report  as  a  "clear  and 
straight  forward  teat",  there  is  no  serious  explana- 
tion In  the  Report  as  far  as  how  it  Is  to  be  applied. 
The  most  telling  comments  In  the  Committee 
Report  are  that  the  lest  is  to  be  deciphered  In 
terms  of  "the  Court's  overall  Judgment".  Providing 
Nual  direction  to  communities  attempting  to  un- 
dwitand  the  workings  of  the  test  are  comments 
that  the  courts  are  to  consider,  inter  alia,  "whether 
the  poUey  underlying  the  state  or  political  subdlvi- 
alon's  use  of  such  voting  qualification,  prerequisite 


to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedure  is  ten- 

UOUJ." 

■■"  New  York  Times.  May  3.  1982.  pg.  B-U. 
■"Senator  M«thias  has  observed  that  the 
common  interest  Of  Intent  proponents  is  that  they 
wish  to  create  a  ^homogenous"  Republican  party. 
New  York.  Times,  April  27.  1982.  With  all  due  re- 
spect to  my  coUeggue,  I  believe  that  he  (and  many 
other  proponents  of  the  results  test)  err  In  confus- 
ing the  concept  of  minority  representation  with  mi- 
nority Influence.  3ee  the  discussion  generally  in  the 
subcommittee  report  at  sections  VI(c).  If,  in  fact,  I 
were  interested  Ih  an  "homogenous"  Republican 
party— which  I  a^  not— I  would  probably  be  de- 
lighted with  the  Opportunity  to  have  created  tidy 
and  compact  districts  in  which  minority  groups 
were  concentrate<t  That,  in  my  view.  Is  the  inevita- 
ble effect  of  the  gew  test.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
concede  to  minority  candidates  these  few  districts 
and  be  able  to  concentrate  the  attentions  of  my 
party  solely  upon  the  remaining  districts.  I  would 
be  delighted  that  I  would  not  have  to  begin  my  po- 
litcal  calculations)  in  each  district  with  the  disad- 
vantage of  minor$.y  group  members  disproportion- 
ately inclined  to  Vote  for  my  opposition.  Whatever 
the  intent  of  proponents  of  the  results  test,  it  will 
be  their  results  tost  that  will  lead  to  homogenous 
districts  and  honiogenous"  parties,  not  the  intent 
test.  I 

■"See  generallt  section  Vlll(b)  of  the  subcom- 
mittee report.  For  a  truly  outrageous  explanation 
of  the  Committers  rationale  for  determining  that 
the  inunedlate  mOasure  Is  necessary  to  enforce  the 
substantive  provisions  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fif- 
teenth Amendmaits,  note  the  comments  of  the 
Committee  Report,  "The  Committee  has  concluded 
that  to  enforce  fiily  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments,  it  ianeceasary  that  section  2  ban  elec- 
tion procedures  gnd  practices  which  result  in  a 
denial  or  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote.  In 
reaching  this  contlusion,  we  find  (1)  that  the  diffi- 
culties f{u:ed  by  daintlffs  forced  to  prove  discrimi- 
natory Intent  tlrough  case-by-case  adjudication 
create  a  substantial  risk  that  intentional  discrimi- 
nation barred  bj/l  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  will  go  undetected,  uncorrected,  and 
undeterred,  unlesf  the  results  test  proposed  under 
section  2  is  adopted:  and  (2)  that  voting  practices 
and  procedures  Biat  have  discriminatory  results 
perpetuate  the  effects  of  past  purposeful  discrimi- 
nation." To  say  ttiat  this  rationale  has  been  con- 
structed out  of  wtiole  cloth  is  to  elevate  it  to  any 
undeservedly  high  plateau. 

■■■  The  Fourteeiith  Amendment  which  is  also  au- 
thority for  sectiah  2  to  the  extent  that  It  covers 
"language  minorsies"  also  requires  proof  of  pur- 
poseful discriminftion.  Mobile  v.  Bolden,  446  U.S.  at 
66-7:  Washington\.  Davis,  426  U.S.  at  240. 

■•<446  U.S.  55  (1980).  "No  reader  of  the  House 
report  can  fail  to  grasp  that  Section  2  was  written 
to  make  winners  out  of  the  losers  in  AfoMIe. "  East- 
land, "Affirmative  Voting  Rights,"  The  American 
SpecUtor.  April  1982.  p.  25. 

■■■Statement  submitted  to  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Cogistltutlon  by  Oriffin  Bell,  former 
Attorney  General  of  the  United  States,  March  4, 
1982. 

■■■If  the  "on  account  of"  race  or  color  language 
In  the  Fifteenth  (Amendment  Is  broad  enough  to 
permit  the  devefcpment  of  the  statutory  results 
teat  under  Its  authority,  this  subcommittee  wonders 
about  the  impligatlons  for  the  proposed  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  ("Equality 
of  rights  under  the  law  shall  not  t>e  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  tTnited  States  or  by  any  State  on 
account  of  sex.")  Compare  also  the  Nineteenth  and 
Twenty-Sixth  amendments. 

■■^See.  e.g.,  Wtthington  v.  Davi*.  436  U.S.  229 
(1976):  ViUage  of  Arlington  Heights  v.  Metropolitan 
Housing  Develofment  Authority.  439  U,S.  935 
(1977):  Massachusetts  v.  Feeney,  442  U.S.  266  (1979); 
JIfoMfe  V.  Bolden,  446  VS.  55  (1980). 

■■■See,  e.g.,  K<$tzenbach  v.  Morgan,  384  U.S.  641 
(1966):  Oregon  v.iMitcheU,  400  U.S.  113  (1970);  CUy 
of  Rome  v.  Uniu4  States,  446  U.S.  156  (1980). 

■••383U.S.  at3|4. 

■"Id. 

■'■See,  e.g.,  i^marks  of  VS,  Representative 
James  Sensenbr9mer,  at  H6976;  D.S.  Representa- 
tive Peter  Rodiiw,  at  H6976:  U.S.  Representative 
Mickey  Leland.  at  H6978:  October  6,  1981,  Congres- 
sional Record. 

■"The  Voting  Rights  Act:  UnfuUiUed  Ooals, 
United  SUtes  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  (1981). 

■"Senate  Hearings.  February  36,  1983,  Dr. 
Arthur  Fleming,  Chairman,  United  States  Civil 
Rights  Commission. 
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■'■The  Subcommittee  would  also  observe  that 
many  of  the  same  consti  :utlonal  issues  raised  in  the 
context  of  Section  2  hgve  also  been  raised  In  the 
context  of  legislation  to  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  abortion  declsloti  In  Roe  v.  Wade.  In  both 
Instances.  Congress  in  purporting  to  reinterpret  a 
constitutional  provision  tn  contravention  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  through  a  Simple  statute.  See,  e.g.,  tes- 
timony by  Robert  Bork.  Hearings  Before  the  Sepa- 
ration of  Powers  Subcoltunlttee  on  S.  158.  June  1. 
1981;  Additional  views  bf  U.S.  Senator  Orrln  G. 
Hatch.  Committee  Print  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Separation  of  Poweas  on  S.  158,  97th  Congress, 
1st  Session.  1 

■"383  US.  at  334. 

■"See  supra  note  159.1 

'"430U.S.  144  (1976 ).J 

■"Illustrative  of  this  keightened  racial  conscious- 
ness is  the  rather  remar^bie  observation  of  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  Days  that  minority 
Identifiable  neighborhoods  alone  would  be  immune 
to  gerr}rmanderlng  eveti  if  such  gerrymandering 
were  indisputably  and  Incontrovertibly  related  to 
partisan  or  ideological  fetors.  Apparently  with  re- 
spect to  such  neighborhoods,  the  results  test  in  sec- 
tion 2  would  impose  g  constitutional  obligation 
upon  state  legislatures  to  maximize  the  impact  and 
liifluence  of  such  neighborhoods,  a  remarlcably 
privileged  status  accorded  no  other  geographical 
neighborhood.  See  Senate  Hearings,  February  13, 
1982.  Drew  Days,  Profossor,  Yale  School  of  Law. 
See  also  remarks  of  Jgllus  C^hambers.  President. 
NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund.  Inc.  on  the  same  day. 
in  which  a  similar  conclusion  was  reached.  Cf. 
Mobile  V.  Bolden,  440  UlS.  55,  83  (concurring  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Stevens).  I 

"■Although  I  believe  strongly  In  the  analysis 
presented  in  these  vievn  and  in  the  subcommittee 
report,  I  do  recognizf  that  the  "compromise" 
amendment  adopted  lit  this  Committee  adds  at 
least  a  small  element  of  confusion  as  to  Congress' 
purpose  with  respect  to  the  new  Voting  Rights  Act. 
In  the  event  that  I  am  Wrong  In  my  interpretation 
of  these  amendments— gnd  I  fervently  hope  that  I 
am— a  court  which  reviews  this  new  language 
should  consider  at  least;  some  of  the  following  fac- 
tors in  attempting  to  i^ake  sense  out  of  this  lan- 
guage: I 

(1)  It  does  represent  a  change  in  language  from 
the  House  provlsioa  a  change  that  was  necessitated 
by  an  effective  deadlock  in  this  Committee  on  such 
language.  Although  I  do  not  personally  view  it  this 
way,  the  new  language  was  designed  by  its  sponsor 
as  a  compromise  and  was  supported  by  a  number  of 
members  of  this  Committee  in  the  same  vein.  See 
generally,  Executive  Session,  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, April  37,  29,  1963:  May  4,  1983:  New  York 
Times,  May  4,  1982,  pg.lA-1:  May  5,  1982,  pg.  A-23: 
Washington  Post.  May  S.  1982,  pg.  A-6. 

(2)  The  change  in  lajiguage  clearly  emerged  as  a 
result  of  concerns  that  the  House  language  would 
promote  the  concept  of  proportional  representation 
by  race.  This  concern  ei^ted  despite  a  disclaimer  in 
this  regard  in  the  Hou4e  measure  and  despite  lan- 
guage In  the  House  report  precluding  either  a  right 
to  proportional  representation  or  a  right  to  propor- 
tional representation  aS  a  remedy.  House  Rep.  No. 
97-227  at  30.  There  is  nO  other  way  to  interpret  the 
new  language  than  to  recognize  that  it  attempts  to 
strengthen  these  prohibitions. 

(3)  Indeed,  that  aspect  of  the  proposed  language, 
i.e..  prohibition  on  prot>ortional  representation,  is 
probably  the  clearest  aspect  of  what  is  generally 
confusiiig  language.  Whatever  my  own  concerns 
about  the  success  of  t>4s  effort,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  it  was  the  ilear  Intent  of  a  significant 
numt>er  of  supporters  at  the  new  language  to  abso- 
lutely and  unequlvocably  preclude  proportional 
representation.  Virtualljr  everyone,  on  either  side  of 
this  Issue,  alleged  oppogltion  to  proportional  repre- 
sentation. \ 

(4)  The  author  of  thej compromise  stated  express- 
ly that  proportloruU  representation  was  not  pre- 
cluded as  a  remedy  in  spch  langtiage  because  it  was 
"unnecessary"  and  that  it  was  a  "well  established 
legal  prliudple  that  remedies  must  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  violation  established".  Executive  Sea- 
slon.  May  4,  1983.  This  concept  Is  reiterated  In  the 
Committee  Report. 

(5)  The  Committee  Report  is  explicit  In  its  rejec- 
tion of  the  views  of  the  Suticommlttee  on  the  Con- 
stitution with  respect  to  the  Subcommittee's  (and 
my  own)  Interpretation  of  the  results  test. 

(6)  The  Committee  Report  could  not  be  more  ex- 
plicit in  its  adoption  ef  the  standard  of  the  Su- 
preme <^>urt  in  White  vi  Regester.  It  is  this  test  that 
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has  repeatedly  been  offered  in  definition  of  the  re- 
sults standard  by  proponents  of  the  test  during  sub- 
committee healings  and  by  congressional  propo- 
nents of  the  standard.  There  are  significant  differ- 
ences with  respect  to  this  standard  as  evidence  by 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  tn  City  of  Mobile. 
Indeed,  there  is  absolutely  no  Indication  that  White 
is  not  currently  the  law  of  the  land  never  having 
t>een  over-ruled  by  the  Court  In  City  of  Mobile  or 
in  any  other  decision.  Instead  of  expressly  adopting 
some  generally  undisputed  legal  standard,  the  Com- 
mittee has  chosen  to  enshrine  in  the  law  the  White 
case  replete  with  its  apparent  Inclarlties  and  ambi- 
guities. In  other  words,  the  Committee  has  chosen 
to  adopt  language  with  a  history— language  that 
has  already  tieen  suffused  with  some  meaning  by 
the  Court— rather  than  venture  with  language  that 
was  capable  of  standing  on  its  own  and  being  inter- 
preted de  novo.  To  the  extent  that  they  have  ex- 
plicitly anchored  this  language  to  WTiite— and  that 
point  is  far  clearer  in  the  Committee  debates  on 
this  issue  than  even  In  the  Committee  Report- 
courts  are  obliged  to  recognize  this  and  to  appreci> 
ate  that  Congress  (for  better  or  worse)  choae  to  in- 
corporate the  case  law  of  WTiite- all  of  Its  case 
law— In  rendering  meaning  to  the  new  statutory 
language.  Given  the  Committee's  decision  to  define 
the  new  test  in  terms  of  White,  the  Committee 
Report  ironically  is  reduced  substantially  in  impor- 
tance. 

(7)  Despite  the  "results"  language,  many  propo- 
nents of  the  new  test  continue  to  speak  In  terms  of 
"equal  a(x%ss"  to  the  electoral  process.  As  the 
author  of  the  compromise  remarked  during  consid- 
eration of  the  measure,  "We  are  talking  atx>ut 
access  .  .  .  ".  Executive  Session,  May  4,  1983. 

(8)  Proponents  of  the  results  test,  including  the 
author  of  the  compromise,  have  consistently  em- 
phasized (at  least  during  Senate  hearings,  if  not 
House  hearings)  that  the  results  test  represented 
something  significantly  different  than  the  effects 
test  currently  applicable  to  section  5.  Executive 
Session,  May  4,  1982;  Subcommittee  Report,  section 
VI(a). 

(9)  In  response  to  a  question  as  far  as  whether  a 
conununlty  with  an  at-large  system  c»uld  be  foimd 
in  violation  of  the  new  test  if  another  community 
possessing  Identical  characteristics,  except  tor  the 
at-large  system,  was  found  not  to  be  in  violation, 
the  author  of  the  compromise  Indicated  that,  "It 
was  not  my  intent  that  that  happen:"  The  clear  im- 
plication of  that  statement  is  that  the  existence  of 
an  at-large  system  will  not  by  Itself  transform  a 
lawful  system  of  government  into  an  unlawful 
system  of  govenunent. 

(10)  While  the  House  Report  clearly  rejected  the 
Idea  of  responsiveness  of  public  officials  as  a  factor 
tn  determining  the  existence  of  "descrimlnatlon" 
under  its  test,  House  Rep.  No.  97-227  at  30  ("The 
proposed  amendment  avoids  highly  subjective  fac- 
tors such  as  responsiveness  of  elected  officials  to 
the  minority  community."),  the  Committee  Report 
expressly  recognizes  its  utility.  The  author  of  the 
proposed  compromise  stated  during  Committee  con- 
sideration that  the  fact  of  "unrespoiuive  elected  of- 
ficials" was  a  fact  to  be  considered  by  courts. 
Unlike  the  House  test.  It  is  clear  that  there  Is  not 
the  hostility  to  the  consideration  of  "subjective" 
factors  by  the  Senate. 

(ID  In  response  to  a  question  concerning  the 
Impact  of  the  proposed  compromise  amendment 
upon  legislative  districting,  see  subcommittee 
reix>rt  at  fn.  336,  the  author  of  the  amendment  ex- 
pressly Indicated  his  disagreement  with  the  conten- 
tion that  neighborhoods  characterized  by  large 
numtiers  of  racial  minorities  were  somehow  exempt 
or  immune  from  normal  efforts  to  secure  partisan 
or  ideological  advantage  through  so-called  "gerry- 
mandering". The  implication  of  this  statement 
would  seem  to  be  that  there  is  no  obligation  upon 
communities  to  maximize  the  Influence  of  minori- 
ties, but  simply  to  treat  them  fairly.  That  is  an  im- 
portant implication. 

(13)  The  amendment  refers  to  Its  protections 
being  extended  to  a  "class  of  citizens  protected  by 
subsection  (a)".  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no  "class" 
of  citizens  that  are  singled  out  for  protection  under 
subsection  (a)  of  the  amendment.  Section  2  of  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act,  as  a  codification  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.'  has  always  provided  guaran- 
tees in  the  area  of  voting  to  all  Individual  citizens. 
Even  to  the  extent  that  the  amended  section  2  in- 
tends to  separate  itself  from  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment, It  falls  to  provide  for  explicitly  "protected 
grouix".  It  Is  altogether  unclear  what  this  clause  in 
the  disclaimer  Is  intended  to  mean,  except  that  citi- 


zens of  the  United  States  have  the  right  to  partici- 
pate In  the  electoral  process  and  elect  candidates  of 
their  choice.  This  Is  doubtlessly  true  and  doubtless- 
ly a  reasonable  policy. 

It  Is  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
language  in  section  2  trades  the  intent  of  many  of 
its  proponents  despite  their  sincerity,  and  because  I 
do  not  believe  a  results  test  in  any  form  can  track 
such  intent,  that  I  oppose  this  teat.  I  do  believe, 
however,  that  a  court  Interpreting  this  measure, 
which  views  matters  differently  from  myself,  might 
wish  to  consider  some  or  all  of  these  factors.  The 
proposed  amendments  cannot  properly  be  under- 
stood without  some  appreciation  of  such  legislative 
history. 

Mr,  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  certain  related  material. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SupRxicx  Court  of  thk  UirrnED  States 


No.  77-1844 

City  of  Mobile,  Alabama,  et  at.  Appellants, 
V.  Wiley  L.  Bolden  et  oL:  On  Appeal  from 
the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit. 

[April  22.  1980] 

Mk.  Justice  Stewart  announced  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  Court  and  delivered  an  opinion 
in  which  The  Chief  Justice,  Mr.  Justice 
Powell,  and  Mr.  Justice  Rehrquist  Join. 

The  City  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  has  since  1911 
been  governed  by  a  City  Commission  con- 
sisting of  three  members  elected  by  the 
voters  of  the  city  at-large.  The  question  In 
this  case  is  whether  this  at-large  system  of 
municipal  elections  violates  the  rights  of 
Mobile's  Negro  voters  in  contravention  of 
federal  statutory  or  constitutional  law. 

The  appellees  brought  this  suit  in  the 
Federal  District  Court  for  the  Southern  Dis- 
trict of  Alabama  as  a  class  action  on  behalf 
of  all  Negro  citizens  of  Mobile.'  Named  as 
defendants  were  the  city  and  its  three  In- 
cumbent Commissioners,  who  are  the  appel- 
lants before  this  Court.  The  complaint  al- 
leged that  the  practice  of  electing  the  City 
CoRunissloners  at-large  unfairly  diluted  the 
voting  strength  of  Negroes  in  violation  of 
S  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,'  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  and  of  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Following  a  bench  trial, 
the  District  Court  found  that  the  constitu- 
tional rights  of  the  appellees  had  been  vio- 
lated, entered  a  Judgment  in  their  favor, 
and  ordered  that  the  City  Commission  be 
disestablished  and  replaced  by  a  municipal 
government  (insisting  of  a  Mayor  and  a 
City  Council  with  members  elected  from 
single-member  districts,  423  F.  Supp.  384.' 
The  Coiut  of  Appeals  affirmed  the  Judg- 
ment in  its  entirety,  Bolden  v.  City  of 
Mobile,  571  F,  2d  238,  agreeing  that  Mobile's 
at-large  elections  operated  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes  in  violation  of  the  Four- 
teenth and  Fifteenth  Amendments,  id.,  at 
245,  and  finding  that  the  remedy  formulat- 
ed by  the  District  Court  was  appropriate. 
An  appeal  was  taken  to  this  Court,  and  we 
noted  probable  Jurisdiction.  —  VS.  —.  The 
case  was  originally  argued  In  the  1978  Term, 
and  was  reargued  in  the  present  Term. 


In  Alabama,  the  form  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment a  city  may  adopt  is  governed  by 
state  law.  Until  1911  cities  not  covered  by 
specific  legislation  were  limited  to  governing 
themselves  through  a  mayor  and  dty  coun- 
cil.* In  that  year,  the  Alabama  Legislature 
authorized  every  large  municipality  to 
adopt  a  commission  form  of  government.* 
Mobile  established  its  City  Commission  In 
the  same  year,  and  has  maintained  that 
basic  system  of  municipal  government  ever 
since. 

The  three  Commissioners  Jointly  exerdae 
all  legislative,  executive,  and  administrative 
power  in  the  municipality.  They  are  re- 
quired after  election  to  designate  one  of 
their  number  as  Mayor,  a  largely  ceremonial 
office,  but  no  formal  provision  is  made  for 
all(x»ting  specific  executive  or  administra- 
tive duties  among  the  three.*  As  required  by 
the  state  law  enacted  in  1911,  each  candi- 
date for  the  Mobile  City  Commission  runs 
for  election  in  the  city  at-large  for  a  term  of 
four  years  In  one  of  three  numbered  posts, 
and  may  be  elected  only  by  a  majority  of 
the  total  vote.  This  is  the  same  basic  elec- 
toral system  that  is  followed  by  literally 
thousands  of  municipalities  and  other  local 
governmental  units  throughout  the  Nation.' 
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Although  required  by  general  principles 
of  Judicial  administration  to  do  so,  Spector 
Motor  Co.  v.  McLaughlin,  323  U.S.  101,  106; 
Aahtoander  v,  TVA,  297  U.S.  288.  347  (Bran- 
deis,  J.,  concurring),  neither  the  District 
Court  nor  the  Court  of  Appeals  addressed 
the  (x>mplaint's  statutory  claim— that  the 
Mobile  electoral  system  violates  t  2  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Even  a  cursory 
examination  of  that  claim,  however,  clearly 
discloses  that  it  adds  nothing  to  the  appel- 
lees' complaint. 

Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  pro- 
vides: 

"No  voting  qualification  or  prerequisite  to 
voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  procedtve 
shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by  any  State  or 
political  subdivision  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  of  any  citizen  of  the  United  States  on 
account  of  race  or  color." 

Asstimlng,  for  present  purposes,  that 
there  exists  a  private  right  of  »ctlon  to  en- 
force this  statutory  provision.*  it  is  appar- 


■  Approximately  35.4%  of  the  residents  of  Mobile 
are  Negro. 

•  79  Stat.  437,  43  U,S.C.  i  1973.  The  complaint 
also  contained  claims  based  on  the  First  and  Thir- 
teenth Amendments  and  on  42  U.S.C.  %  1983  and  42 
U.S.C.  i  1985  (3).  Those  claims  have  not  been 
pressed  in  this  Court. 

'  The  District  C^ourt  has  stayed  its  orders  pending 
disposition  of  the  present  appeaL 


*  Alabama  Code.  Chapter  11-43  (1975). 
>  Act  281,  1911  Alabama  AcU.  at  330. 

■  In  1985  the  Alabama  Legislature  enacted  Act 
823,  1965  Alabama  Acts,  at  1539.  i  2  of  which  desig- 
nated specific  administrative  taslu  to  t>e  performed 
by  each  Commissioner  and  provided  that  the  Utle 
of  Mayor  be  rotated  among  the  three.  After  the 
present  lawsuit  was  conunenced.  the  city  of  Mobile 
lielatedly  submitted  Act  833  to  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al  of  the  United  States  under  i  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  42  VS.C.  i  1973c  The  Attorney 
Oeneral  objected  to  the  legislation  on  the  ground 
that  the  city  had  not  shown  that  |  2  of  the  Act 
would  not  have  the  effect  of  abridging  the  right  of 
Negroes  to  vote.  No  suit  has  been  brought  In  the 
District  Coiul  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  seek 
clearance  under  1 6  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and, 
accordingly,  i  2  of  Act  823  is  in  abeyance. 

'  Acoordhig  to  the  1979  Munldpal  Year  Book, 
most  municipalities  of  over  35.000  people  conducted 
at-large  elections  of  their  dty  oommlasionen  or 
council  members  as  of  1977.  Id.,  at  98-99.  It  Is  rea- 
sonable to  suptxiae  than  an  even  larger  majority  of 
other  municipalities  did  ao. 

•  Cf .  Alien  V.  StaU  Board  of  Elections,  393  D.S. 
544.  But  aee  Transamerlca  Mortgage  Advisers,  Inc. 
V.  Lewis,  —  V.&  —,  — ;  Tovche-Ross  A  Co.\.  Reding- 
ton,  —  U.S.  — ,  — . 
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ent  that  the  taatnate  of  1 3  no  more  than 
elabormtca  upon  that  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment.*  and  the  apane  lectalative  his- 
tory of  i  2  makes  clear  that  it  waa  Intended 
to  have  an  effect  no  different  from  that  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  itaelf . 

Sectloo  a  waa  an  uncontroveralal  provision 
in  proposed  legtalatlon  whose  other  provi- 
sions encendered  protracted  dispute.  The 
House  Report  on  the  BlU  simply  recited 
that  I  a  "grants  ...  a  right  to  be  free  from 
enactment  or  enforcement  of  voting 
qualifleatlons  ...  or  pracUoes  which  deny 
or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color."  HJi.  Rep.  No.  439.  89th 
Cong..  1st  Sess.,  33  (1965).  See  also  S.  Rep. 
No.  163.  pt.  S,  89th  Cong..  1st  Sess..  19-30 
(1946).  The  view  that  this  section  simply  re- 
stated the  prtrtilbltlonB  already  contained  in 
the  Fifteenth  Amenedment  was  expressed 
without  contradiction  during  the  Senate 
beartnga.  Senator  Dlrksen  indicated  at  one 
point  that  all  States,  whether  or  not  cov- 
ovd  by  the  predearance  provisions  of  1 6  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  were  prohibited 
from  discriminating  against  Negro  voters  by 
1 3,  which  he  termed  "almost  a  rephrasing 
of  the  16th  [Almendment."  Attorney  Gen- 
eral Katawiharh  agreed.  See  Voting  Rights: 
Hearings  on  S.  1564  before  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  89th  Cong..  Ist 
Seas..  308  (1965). 

In  view  of  the  section's  language  and  its 
sparse  but  clear  legislative  history.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  this  statutory  provision  adds 
nothing  to  the  appellees'  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment claim.  We  turn,  therefore,  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  validity  of  the  Judgement  of 
the  Court  of  Appeals  with  respect  to  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment 

ra 

The  Court's  early  decisions  under  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  established  that  It  Im- 
poses but  one  limitation  on  the  powers  of 
the  States.  It  forbids  them  to  discriminate 
against  Negroes  In  matters  having  to  do 
with  voting.  See  Ex  parte  Yarbrough,  110 
U,&  651.  665:  Ne€a  v.  Detatoan.  103  VB.  370, 
38»-890;  United  States  v.  CruUahanlc.  93 
U.S.  543.  55fr-556:  United  State*  v.  Reeae,  92 
U.S.  214.  The  Amendment's  command  and 
effect  are  wholly  negative.  "The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  does  not  confer  the  right  of 
suffrage  upon  any  one."  but  has  "Invested 
the  dtlaens  of  the  United  States  with  a  new 
omistltutional  right  which  Is' within  the  pro- 
tecting power  of  Congress.  That  right  Is  ex- 
emption from  discrimination  In  the  exercise 
of  the  elective  franchise  on  account  of  race, 
color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude." 
ML,  at  217-318. 

Our  decisions,  moreover,  have  made  clear 
that  action  by  a  State  that  Is  racially  neu- 
tral on  Its  face  voilates  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  only  If  motivated  by  a  discrimi- 
natory purpose.  In  Ouinn  v.  United  States. 
338  VA  347.  this  Court  struck  down  a 
"grandfather"  clause  in  a  state  constitution 
exempting  from  the  requirement  that 
votov  be  literate  any  person  or  the  descend- 
ants of  any  person  who  had  been  entitled  to 
vote  before  January  1,  1866.  It  was  asserted 
by  way  of  defense  that  the  provison  was 
Immime  from  successful  challenge,  since  a 
law  could  not  be  foimd  unconstitutional 
either  "by  attributing  to  the  legislative  au- 
thority an  occult  motive,"  or  "because  of 
conclusions  concerning  its  operation  In  prac- 


tical execution  and  resulting  descrimination 
arising  .  .  .  froln  inequalities  naturally  in- 
hering in  thosa  who  must  come  within  the 
standard  in  o^der  to  enjoy  the  right  to 
vote."  Id.,  at  3Sf .  Despite  this  argument,  the  , 
Court  did  not  Mesitate  to  hold  the  grandfa- 
ther clause  unconstitutional  because  it  was 
not  "possible  t<|  discover  any  basis  in  reason 
for  the  standard  thus  fixed  than  the  pur- 
pose" to  circumvent  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment. Id.,  at  36f . 

The  Court's  iore  recent  decisions  confirm 
the  principle  that  racially  discriminatory 
motivation  is  a  fiecessary  Ingredient  of  a  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  violation.  In  GomiUion 
V.  Lightfoot,  364  U.S.  339.  the  Court  held 
that  allegation^  of  a  racially  motivated  ger- 
rymander of  mimlcipal  boundaries  stated  a 
claim  under  th6  Fifteenth  Amendment.  The 
constitutional  Ihformlty  of  the  state  law  in 
that  case,  accoining  to  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint,  was  That  In  drawing  the  munici- 
pal boundaries  the  legislature  was  "solely 
concerned  with  segregating  white  and  col- 
ored voters  by  fencing  Negro  citizens  out  of  ' 
town  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  pre- 
existing municipal  vote."  Id.,  at  341.  The 
Court  made  cltar  that  in  the  absence  of 
such  an  invidioiis  purtx)se,  a  State  is  consti- 
tutionally free  to  redraw  political  bound- 
aries in  any  manner  it  chooses.  Id.,  at  357.  ■<> 

In  Wnght  v.  Rockefeller.  376,  U.S.  52,  the 
Court  upheld  Xm  like  reasoning  a  state  con- 
gressional reapportionment  statute  against 
claims  that  district  lines  had  been  racially 
gerrymandered,  because  the  plaintiffs  faUed 
to  prove  that  the  legislature  "was  either  mo- 
tivated by  racial  considerations  or  in  fact 
drew  the  districts  on  racial  lines":  or  that 
the  statute  "waa  the  product  of  a  state  con- 
trivance to  segKgate  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
place  or  origin  "  Id.,  at  56,  58.  ■■  See  also 
iMsaiter  v.  Nori  iampton  County  Bd.  of  Elec- 
tions, 360  UJ3.  15;  Lane  v.  WUson,  307  U.S. 
268,  275-277. 

While  other'  of  the  Court's  Fifteenth 
Amendment  defcislons  have  dealt  with  dif- 
ferent issues,  none  has  questioned  the  ne- 
cessity of  showftig  purposeful  discrimination 
in  order  to  show  a  Fifteenth  Amendment 
violation.  The  cases  of  Smith  v.  AUwright, 
321  U.S.  649,  and  7'erry  v.  Adams,  345  U.S. 
461,  for  example,  dealt  with  the  question 
whether  a  Stat^  was  so  Involved  with  racial- 
ly discriminatory  voting  practices  as  to 
invoke  the  AAiendment's  protection.  Al- 
though their  fkcts  differed  somewhat,  the 
question  in  bdth  cases  was  whether  the 
State  was  suffwently  Implicated  In  the  con- 
duct of  racially  exclusionary  primary  elec- 
tions to  maMe  that  discrimination  an 
abridgement  oflthe  right  to  vote  by  a  State. 
Since  the  Tex«  Democratic  Party  primary 
in  Smith  V.  AUpright  was  regulated  by  stat- 
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*  Osctlop  I  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  provides: 
"TbA  ilctit  of  the  citlaena  of  the  United  Statea  to 
vote  sball  not  be  dented  or  atarldged  by  the  United 
StaUs  or  by  sny  State  oo  seeount  of  race,  color,  or 
previous  eondlUoo  of  serrltade." 


"The  Court  has  repeatedly  dted  OomiUion  v. 
Lightfoot,  364  U.a.  339,  for  the  principle  that  sn  In- 
vidious purpose  must  be  adduced  to  support  a  claim 
of  unoonitltuUoi^ty.  See  Penonnel  Admin'r  of 
fetney,  442  U.S.  3M.  273:  AHing- 
litan  Hoiuing  Corp..  439  U.S. ' 
Unoton  V.  DaviM,  43S  VA  339. 


MassachiaettM  v. 
ton  HeighU  v.  Mei 
353.  366.  36«:   Wi 

340.  i 

■  ■  Ma.  Jusncs  ■«ssh«i,i,  has  elsewhere  described 
the  fair  import  of  the  OomiUion  and  Wright  cases: 
"In  the  two  Fifteenth  Amendment  redlstrlcUns 
cases.  Wright  v.  Rockefeller.  376  U.S.  52  (1964).  and 
OomiUion  v.  Lightfoot,  364  VS.  339  (1960).  the 
Court  suggested  that  legislative  purposes  alone  Is 
determinative,  although  language  In  both  cases 
may  be  Isolated  tlut  seems  to  approve  some  Inquiry 
Into  effect  Insofai  as  It  elucidates  purpose."  Beer  v. 
United  Statet.  4S  U.S.  130.  148  (Mauhau,  J.,  dls- 
aenUng.)  The  Coiat  In  the  Wright  case  also  rejected 
elaimi  made  und4r  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Ainendment.  See  pp.  10-11,  infra. 


ute,  and  only  party  nominees  chosen  in  a 
primary  were  placed  on  the  ballot  for  the 
general  election,  the  Court  concluded  that 
the  state  Democratic  Party  had  become  the 
agency  of  the  State,  and  that  the  State 
thereby  had  "endorseldl,  adoptCedl,  and 
enforceCd]  the  discrimination  against  Ne- 
groes practiced  by  a  party."  321  U.S.,  at  664. 

7'errv  v.  Adams,  supra,  posed  a  more  diffi- 
cidt  question  of  statt  involvement.  The  pri- 
mary election  challenged  in  that  case  was 
conducted  by  a  county  political  organiza- 
tion, the  Jaybird  Association,  that  was  nei- 
ther authorized  nor  regulated  under  state 
law.  The  candidates  chosen  in  the  Jaybird 
primary,  however,  invariably  won  in  the 
subsequent  Democratic  primary  and  in  the 
general  election,  and  the  Court  found  that 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  had  been  violat- 
ed. Although  the  several  supporting  opin- 
ions differed  in  their  formulation  of  this 
conclusion,  there  wgs  agreement  that  the 
State  was  involved  in  the  purposeful  exclu- 
sion of  Negroes  from  participation  in  the 
election  process. 

The  appellees  have  argued  in  this  Court 
that  Smith  v.  AUiori^ht  and  Terry  v.  Adams 
support  the  conclusion  that  the  at-large 
system  of  elections  ijn  Mobile  is  unconstitu- 
tional, reasoning  thgt  the  effect  of  racially 
polarized  voting  in  Mobile  Is  the  same  as 
that  of  a  racially  exmuslonary  primary.  The 
only  characteristic,  however,  of  the  exclu- 
sionary primaries  t)iat  offended  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  was  that  Negores  were 
not  t>ermitted  to  vote  in  them.  The  difficult 
question  was  whether  the  "State  haCdl  had 
a  hand  in"  in  the  patent  discrimination 
practiced  by  a  nominally  private  organiza- 
tion. Terry  v.  Adafns,  345  U.S.,  at  473 
(Frankfurter,  J.,  coniurring). 

The  answer  to  the  appellees'  argument  is 
that,  as  the  District  Court  expressly  found, 
their  freedom  to  vote  has  not  been  denied 
or  abridged  by  anyone.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  does  npt  entail  the  right  to 
have  Negro  candidates  elected,  and  neither 
Smith  V.  AUwright  lior  Terry  v.  Adams  con- 
tains any  impllcatiof  to  the  contrary.  That 
Amendment  prohiblis  only  purposefully  dis- 
criminatory (lenial  or  abridgment  by  govern- 
ment of  the  freedom  to  vote  "on  account  of 
race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servi- 
tude." Having  found  that  Negroes  in  Mobile 
"register  and  vote  without  hindrance,"  the 
District  Court  and  C^urt  of  Appeals  were  in 
error  in  believing  tjhat  the  appellants  in- 
vaded the  protection  of  that  Amendment  in 
the  present  case. 

IV 

The  Court  of  Appe  Us  also  agreed  with  the 
District  Court  that  BKobile's  at-Iarge  elector- 
al system  violates  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment. 
There  remains  for  consideration,  therefore, 
the  validity  of  its  Juclgment  on  that  score. 
A 

The  claim  that  at-  large  electoral  schemes 
unconstitutionally  dt  ny  to  some  persons  the 
Equal  Protection  of  the  Laws  has  been  ad- 
vanced In  numerous  cases  before  this  Court. 
That  contention  has  been  raised  most  often 
with  regard  to  multimember  constituencies 
within  a  state  lenslative  apportionment 
system.  The  constitutional  objection  to  mul- 
timember districts  Isjnot  and  cannot  be  that, 
as  such,  they  depart  |f  rom  apportionment  on 
a  population  basis  Ih  violation  of  Reynolds 
v.  Sims,  377  U.S.  533,  and  Its  progeny. 
Rather  the  focus  in  isuch  cases  has  been  on 
the  lack  of  representation  multimember  dis- 
tricts afford  various!  elements  of  the  voting 
population  in  a  syst«n  of  representative  leg- 
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Islatlve  democracy.  "Criticism  [of  multi- 
member districts]  Is  rooted  in  their  winner- 
take-all  aspects,  their  tendency  to  submerge 
minorities  ....  a  general  preference  for  leg- 
islatures reflecting  community  interests  as 
closely  as  possible  and  disenchantment  with 
political  parties  and  elections  as  devices  to 
settle  policy  differences  between  contending 
interests."  Whitcomb  v.  Chavis.  403  U.S. 
124.  158-159. 

Despite  repeated  constitutional  attacks 
upon  multimember  legislative  districts,  the 
Court  has  consistently  held  that  they  are 
not  unconstitutional  per  se.  e.g..  White  v. 
Regester,  412  U.S.  755;  Whitcomb  v.  Chavis, 
403  U.S.  124:  KilgaHn  v.  Hill.  386  U.S.  120 
Bums  V.  Richardson,  384  U,.S.  73:  Fortson  v. 
Dorsey,  379  U.S.  433.'»  We  have  recognized, 
however,  that  such  legislative  apportion- 
ments could  violate  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment if  their  purpose  were  invidiously  to 
minimize  or  cancel  out  the  voting  potential 
of  racial  or  ethnic  minorities.  See  White  v. 
Regester,  supra;  Whitcomb  v.  Chavis.  supra; 
Bums  V.  Richardson,  supra;  Fortson  v. 
Dorsey,  suprti.  To  prove  such  a  purpose  it  is 
not  enough  to  show  that  the  group  alleged- 
ly discriminated  against  has  not  elected  rep- 
resentatives in  proportion  to  its  numbers. 
White  V.  Regester,  supra,  at  765-766:  Whit- 
comb V.  Chavis,  supra,  at  149-150.  A  plain- 
tiff must  prove  that  the  disputed  plan  was 
"conceived  or  operated  as  [a]  purposeful 
deviceC]  to  further  racial  discrimination," 
id.,  at  149. 

This  burden  of  proof  is  simply  one  aspect 
of  the  basic  principle  that  only  if  there  Is 
purposeful  discrimination  can  there  be  a 
violation  of  the  Equal  Protection  CHause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  See  Washing- 
ton v.  Davis,  426  U.S.  229:  Village  of  Arling- 
ton Heights  v.  Metropolitan  Housing  Devel- 
opment Corp.,  429  U.S.  252;  Personnel  Adm'r 
of  Massachusetts  v.  Feeney,  442  U.S.  256. 
The  Court  explicitly  indicated  in  Washing- 
ton V.  Davis  that  this  principle  applies  to 
claims  of  racial  discrimination  affecting 
voting  Just  as  it  does  to  other  claims  of 
racial  discrimination.  Indeed,  the  Court's 
opinion  in  that  case  viewed  Wright  v.  Rocke- 
feller, supra,  as  an  apt  illustration  of  the 
principle  that  an  illicit  purpose  must  be 
proved  before  a  constitutional  violation  can 
be  found.  The  Court  said: 

"The  rule  is  the  same  In  other  contexts. 
Wright  V.  Rockefeller.  376  U.S.  52  (1964), 
upheld  a  New  York  congressional  apportion- 
ment statute  against  claims  that  district 
lines  had  been  racially  gerrymandered.  The 
challenged  districts  were  made  up  predomi- 
nantly of  whites  or  of  minority  races,  and 
their  bouindaries  were  irregularly  drawn. 
The  challengers  did  not  prevail  because 
they  failed  to  prove  that  the  New  York  Leg- 
islature 'was  either  motivated  by  racial  con- 
siderations or  In  fact  drew  the  districts  on 
racial  lines';  the  plaintiffs  had  not  shown 
that  the  statute  'was  the  product  of  a  state 
contrivance  to  segregate  on  the  basis  of  race 
or  place  of  origin.'  Id.,  at  56,  58.  The  dissent- 
ers were  in  agreement  that  the  issue  was 
whether  the  'boundaries  .  .  .  were  purpose- 
fully drawn  on  racial  lines.'  Id.,  at  67." 
Washington  v.  Davis,  supra,  at  240. 


■*  We  have  made  clear,  however,  that  a  court  In 
formulating  an  apportionment  plan  as  an  exercise 
of  Its  equity  powers  should,  as  a  general  rule,  not 
permit  multimember  legislative  districts.  "[Sllngle- 
member  districts  are  to  be  preferred  in  court-or- 
dered legislative  apportloiunent  plans  uiUeas  the 
court  can  articulate  a  'singular  combination  of 
unique  factors'  that  justifies  a  different  result 
tlaJian  v.  HoieeU,  410  VJB.  315.  333."  Connor  v. 
Finch,  431  UjB.  407,  415. 


More  recently,  in  Arlington  Heights  v. 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corp.,  supra,  the 
Court  again  relied  on  Wright  v.  Rockefeller 
to  illustrate  the  principle  that  "[plroof  of 
racially  discriminatory  intent  or  purpose  is 
required  to  show  a  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause."  429  U.S.,  at  265.  Al- 
though dicta  may  be  drawn  from  a  few  of 
the  Court's  earlier  opinions  suggesting  that 
disproportionate  effects  alone  may  establish 
a  claim  of  unconstitutional  racial  vote  dilu- 
tion, the  fact  is  that  such  a  Wew  is  not  sup- 
Ijorted  by  any  decision  of  this  Court."  More 
importantly,  such  a  view  is  not  consistent 
with  the  meaning  of  the  Equal  Protection 
Clause  as  it  has  been  imderstood  in  a  varie- 
ty of  other  contexts  involving  alleged  racial 
discrimination.  Washington  v.  Davis,  supra 
(employment):  Arlington  Heights  v.  Metro- 
politan Housing  Corp.,  supra  (soning); 
Keyes  v.  School  DisL  Ho.  1,  Denver,  Ck>lo., 
413  U.S.  189,  208  (pubUc  schools):  Akins  v. 
Texas,  325  U.S.  398.  403-404  (jury  selection). 

In  only  one  case  has  the  Court  sustained  a 
claim  that  multimember  legislative  districts 
unconstitutionally  diluted  the  voting 
strength  of  a  discrete  group.  That  case  was 
White  V.  Regester,  supra.  There  the  Ck>urt 
upheld  a  constitutional  challenge  by  Ne- 
groes and  Mexican-Americans  to  parts  of  a 
legislative  reapportionment  plan  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Texas.  The  plaintiffs  alleged 
that  the  multimember  districts  for  the  two 
counties  in  which  they  resided  minimized 
the  effect  of  their  votes  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  and  the  Court 
held  that  the  plaintiffs  had  been  able  to 
"produce  evidence  to  support  the  finding 
that  the  political  processes  leading  to  nomi- 
nation and  election  were  not  equally  open  to 
participation  by  the  groupls]  In  question." 
412  U.S..  at  766.  767.  In  so  holding,  the 
Court  relied  upon  evidence  in  the  record 
that  included  a  long  history  of  official  dis- 
crimination against  minorities  as  well  as  in- 
difference to  their  needs  and  interests  on 
the  part  of  white  elected  officials.  The 
Court  also  found  in  each  county  additional 
factors  that  restricted  the  access  of  minori- 
ty groups  to  the  political  process.  In  one 
county,  Negroes  effectively  were  excluded 
from  the  process  of  seating  candidates  for 
the  Democratic  Party,  while  the  plaintiffs 
in  the  other  county  were  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans who  "sufferledl  a  cultural  and  lan- 
guage barrier"  that  made  "participation  in 
community  processes  extremely  difficult, 
particularly  .  .  .  with  respect  to  the  political 
life"  of  the  county.  Id.,  at  768  (footnote 
omitted). 


■*The  dissenting  opinion  of  Ks.  Jtnncs  BCak- 
SHAix  reads  the  Court's  opinion  in  FortMon  v. 
Doney,  379  U.S.  433,  to  say  that  a  claim  of  vote  di- 
lution under  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  could  rest 
on  either  discriminatory  purpose  or  effect.  Pott,  at 
5.  In  fact,  the  Court  explicitly  reserved  this  ques- 
Uon  and  expressed  no  view  concerning  it.  That  case 
Involved  solely  a  claim,  which  the  Court  rejected, 
that  a  state  legislative  apportionment  statute  creat- 
ing some  multimember  districts  was  constitutioiULl- 
ly  infirm  on  Its  face.  Although  the  Court  recog- 
nized that  "designedly  or  otherwise,"  multimember 
districting  schemes  might,  under  the  circumstances 
of  a  particular  case,  minbniie  the  voting  strength 
of  a  racial  group,  an  Issue  as  to  the  consUtutional- 
Ity  of  such  an  arrangement  "twlas  not  presented  by 
the  record."  and  "our  holding  hatd]  no  bearing  on 
that  wholly  separate  question."  Id.,  at  439. 

The  phrase  "designedly  or  otherwise"  in  which 
this  dissenting  opinion  places  so  much  stock,  was 
repeated,  also  in  dictum.  In  Burru  v.  Riehardaon, 
384  \5S.  73,  88.  But  the  constitutional  chaUenge  to 
the  multimember  constituencies  failed  In  that  case 
because  the  plaintiffs  demonstrated  neither  dis- 
criminatory purpose  nor  effect.  I±,  at  SS-S9,  and 
nn.  15  and  16. 


White  V.  Regester  is  this  consistent  with 
"the  basic  equal  protection  principle  that 
the  invidious  quality  of  a  law  claimed  to  be 
racially  discriminatory  must  ultimately  be 
traced  to  a  racially  discriminatory  piupose," 
Washington  v.  Davis,  426  U.S.,  at  340.  The 
Court  stated  the  constitutional  question  m 
White  to  be  whether  the  "multimember  dis- 
tricts [were]  being  used  invidiously  to  mini- 
mize or  (»ncel  out  the  voting  strength  of 
racial  groups."  White  v.  Regester,  suprxi,  at 
765  (emphasis  added),  strongly  indicating 
that  only  a  purposeful  dilution  of  the  plain- 
tiffs' vote  would  offend  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion CHause.x  Moreover,  much  of  the  evi- 
dence on  which  the  Court  relied  in  that  case 
was  relevant  only  for  the  reason  that  "offi- 
cial action  will  not  be  held  unconstitutional 
solely  because  it  results  in  a  racially  dispro- 
portionate impact."  Arlington  Heifihts  v. 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corp.,  429  U.S.,  at 
264-365.  Of  course,  "[t]he  Impact  of  the  of- 
ficial action— whether  It  'bears  more  heavily 
on  one  race  than  another,'  Washington  v. 
Davis,  supra,  at  242— may  provide  an  impor- 
tant starting  point."  Arlington  Heights  v. 
Metropolitan  Housing  Corp.,  supra,  at  286. 
But  where  the  character  of  a  law  Is  readily 
explainable  on  grotinds  apart  from  race,  as 
would  nearly  always  be  true  where,  as  here, 
an  entire  system  of  local  governance  is 
brought  into  question,  disproportionate 
impact  alone  cannot  be  decisive,  and  courts 
must  look  to  other  evidence  to  support  a 
finding  of  discriminatory  purpose.  See  ibid.; 
Washington  v.  Davis,  supra,  at  242. 

We  may  assume,  for  present  purposes, 
that  an  at-large  election  of  dty  officials 
with  all  the  legislative,  executive  and  ad- 
ministrative power  of  the  mimlcipal  govern- 
ment Is  constitutionally  indistinguishable 
from  the  election  of  a  few  members  of  a 
state  legislative  body  in  multimember  dis- 
tricts—although this  may  be  a  rash  assump- 
tion." But  even  making  this  assumption.  Is 
clear  that  the  evidence  in  the  present  case 
fell  far  short  of  showing  that  the  appellants 
"conceived  or  operated  [a]  purposeful 
devicc[]  to  further  racial  discrimination." 
Whitcomb  v.  C7uii;is,  at  403  VS..  at  149. 

The  District  Court  aaseased  the  app^ees' 
claims  in  light  of  the  standard  that  had 
been  articulated  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  for 
the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Zimmer  v.  McKeithen, 


"in  Oajnet  v.  Cumming,  413  VJB.  7SS.  a  case  de- 
cided the  same  day  as  While  v.  Regetter,  413  VJB. 
75S,  the  Court  interpreted  both  White  and  the  ear- 
lier vote  dlluUon  cases  as  turning  on  the  existence 
of  discriminatory  mirpose:  "State  IcglalaUve  dis- 
tricts may  be  equal  or  substantially  equal  In  popu- 
lation and  still  be  vulneralde  under  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment.  A  districting  statute  otherwise  accept- 
able, may  be  invalid  because  it  fences  out  a  racial 
group  so  as  to  deprive  them  of  their  pre-existing 
municipal  vote.  Oomillion  v.  Li^itfoot,  M4  VJB.  M9 
(1960).  A  districting  plan  may  create  multimeter 
districts  perfectly  acceptable  under  equal  popula- 
tion standards,  but  invidiously  disotiminatory  be- 
cause they  are  employed  "to  miwimt—  or  caneel  out 
the  voting  strength  of  racial  or  political  elementa  of 
the  voting  population."  Fortton  v.  Dontg.  ST9  U.& 
433.  439  (1965).  See  WhiU  V.  Regetter,  pott,  p.  756: 
Whitcomb  V.  Chavit,  403  U.S.  134  anir.  Abate  v. 
Jfiiiutt  403  VJB.,  at  184,  n.  3:  Burnt  v.  Ridiafiton, 
384  VA.  at  88-89."  Oofiuv  v.  Cummingt,  mvra,  at 
751  (emphasis  added). 

»8ee  WUe  v.  Lipscomb.  417  VJB.  585.  549,  and  650 
(concurring  opinion).  It  is  noteworthy  that  a 
system  of  at-large  dty  elections  in  place  of  electtoas 
of  dty  officials  by  the  voters  of  small  geographic 
wards  was  univenally  heralded  not  many  yean  ago 
as  a  praiseworthy  and  progressive  reform  of  eor- 
rupt  municipal  government.  See.  e.g.,  E.  BanfleM 
and  J.  unison.  City  Politics  ISl  (1968).  C^ompare,  U. 
Seaaongood.  Local  Oovemment  (1988):  L.  Steffens, 
The  Shame  of  the  ClUes  ( 1904). 
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488  F.  3d  1397.  That  cmae,  coming  before 
Wathingtan  v.  DavU.  436  U.8.  339,  was  quite 
evldenUy  decided  upon  the  mlsimdentand- 
liic  that  It  is  not  necenary  to  show  a  dls- 
crtaBlnatory  purpose  in  order  to  prove  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Equal  Protection  Clause— that 
l^oof  of  a  discriminatory  effect  Is  sufficient. 
See  485  P.  3d.  at  1304-1305.  and  n.  ie.>< 

In  U(ht  of  the  criteria  identified  In 
Zimmer,  the  District  Court  based  Its  conclu- 
sion of  unconstitutionality  primarily  on  the 
fact  that  no  Negro  had  ever  been  elected  to 
the  City  Commission,  apparently  because  of 
the  pervasiTeneas  of  racially  polarized 
votinc  in  MobUe.  The  trial  court  also  found 
that  city  officials  had  not  been  as  respon- 
sive to  the  interests  of  Negroes  as  to  those 
of  white  persons.  On  the  basis  of  these  find- 
inga,  the  court  concluded  that  the  political 
prooenes  in  Mobile  were  not  equally  open 
to  Negroes,  deq>lte  Its  seemingly  inconsist- 
ent findings  that  there  were  no  inhibitions 
against  Negroes  becoming  candidates,  and 
that  in  fact  Negroes  had  registered  and 
voted  without  hindrance.  433  F.  Supp..  at 
387.  Finally,  with  UtUe  additional  dlscus- 
sioD.  the  District  Court  held  that  Mobile's 
at-large  electoral  system  was  invidiously  dis- 
erimlnattag  against  Negroes  in  violation  of 
the  Equal  Protection  Clause.'' 

In  affirming  the  District  Court,  the  Court 
of  Appeals  acknowledged  that  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  reaches  only  purposeful  dis- 
crimination,'*  but  held  that  one  way   a 


"This  Court  affirmed  the  Judgment  of  the  Court 
of  Appeals  In  Zimmer  v.  McKeWun  on  (rounds 
other  than  thoae  relied  on  by  that  court  and  explic- 
itly "without  approval  of  the  constitutional  views 
ezprcMed  by  the  Court  of  Appeals."  Eatt  CarmU 
FtriA  SeKool  B<L  v.  MarthaO,  424  VJ8.  «3«.  638  (per 
cvrtom). 

"The  only  Indication  given  by  the  District  Court 
of  an  Inference  that  there  existed  an  Invidious  pur- 
pose was  the  foUowing  statement:  "Cilt  Is  not  a  long 
step  from  the  systematic  exclusion  of  blacks  from 
Juries  which  Is  Itself  such  an  'unequal  application 
of  the  law  ...  as  to  show  Intentional  discrimina- 
tion.' ilMiu  V.  TexoB.  S3S  VS.  398.  404.  ...  to  [the] 
present  purpose  to  dilute  the  black  vote  as  evl- 
deooed  In  this  case.  There  Is  a  'current'  condition  of 
dflution  of  the  black  vote  resulting  from  Intentional 
state  leglaiatlve  Inoclton  which  Is  as  effective  as 
the  Intentional  state  action  referred  to  In  JTeye*  [v. 
School  DMriet  No.  1,  Denver  Coto.,  413  UJS.  189]." 
433  F.  Supp..  at  398. 

What  the  I>lstrlct  Court  may  have  meant  by  this 
statement  Is  uncertain.  In  any  event  the  analogy  to 
the  radally  exclusionary  Jury  cases  appeals  mistak- 
en. Those  cases  typically  have  Involved  a  consistent 
pattern  of  diaerete  offleial  actions  that  demonstrat- 
ed almoat  to  a  mathematical  certainty  that  Negroes 
were  being  excluded  from  Juries  because  of  their 
race.  See  Oastoaede  v.  Ftrtida.  430  VS.  483.  495- 
4rr.  and  n.  17:  Patton  v.  iflstisslppl.  333  VS.  463. 
4ae-487:  i>lerTe  V.  Ltmittana,  306  VS.  354.  359; 
NorrU  v.  Atabamc,  394  VS.  587,  591. 

If  the  District  Court  meant  by  Its  statement  that 
the  existence  of  the  at-large  electoral  system  was, 
like  the  aystematlc  exclusion  of  Negroes  from 
Juries,  unexplalnahle  on  grounds  other  than  race. 
Its  inference  Is  contradicted  by  the  lilstory  of  the 
adoption  of  that  system  In  Mobile.  AltetnaUvely.  If 
the  DMrlet  Court  meant  that  the  state  legislature 
may  be  laiMiiiiiiiil  to  have  "Intended"  that  there 
would  be  no  Negro  Commisslonen,  simply  because 
that  was  a  foreseeable  consequence  of  at-large 
voting.  It  applied  an  incorrect  legal  standard.  "  'DIs- 
ertaBlnittory  purpose'  .  .  .  Implies  more  than  Intent 
as  volition  or  Intent  as  awareness  of  consequences. 

...  It  impiiji.  that  the  decisionmaker  .  .  .  selected 
or  reaffirmed  a  particular  course  of  action  at  least 
tai  part  'because  of,'  not  merely  'In  spite  of,'  Its  ad- 
verse effects  upon  an  Identifiable  group."  Pertonnel 
Admy  0/  JTasa  v.  yeenCK.  443  VS.  356,  379  (foot- 
notes omitted). 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  expressed  the  view  that 
the  DIatrlet  Court's  finding  of  discrimination  In 
Iteht  of  the  Zimmer  criteria  was  "buttressed"  by 


plaintiff  may  establish  this  illicit  purpose  is 
by  adducing  evl(lence  that  satisfies  the  crite- 
ria of  its  decisiqn  in  Zimmer  v.  McKeiUicTi, 
tupra.  Thus,  because  the  appellees  had 
proved  an  "aggregate"  of  the  Zimmer  fac- 
tors, the  Court  of  Appeals  concluded  that  a 
discriminatory  purpose  had  been  proved. 
That  approach^  however,  is  Inconsistent 
with  our  decislois  In  Washington  v.  f>at>is, 
supra,  and  Arlington  Heights,  supra.  Al- 
though the  presnce  of  the  indicia  relied  on 
in  Zimmer  may  afford  some  evidence  of  a 
discriminatory  nurpose,  satisfaction  of  those 
criteria  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  proof  of 
such  a  purpose.  The  so-called  Zimmer  crite- 
ria upon  which  the  District  Court  and  the 
Court  of  Appeals  relied  were  most  assuredly 
insufficient  to  prove  an  imconatitutlonaUy 
discriminatory  purpose  in  the  present  case. 

First,  the  two  courts  found  it  highly  sig- 
nificant that  no  Negro  had  been  elected  to 
the  MobUe  City  Commission.  From  this  fact 
they  concluded  that  the  processes  leading  to 
nomination  an^  election  were  not  open 
equally  to  Negrfes.  But  the  District  Court's 
findings  of  fact,  unquestioned  on  appeal, 
make  clear  that  Negroes  register  and  vote  in 
Mobile  "without  hindrance. "  and  that  there 
are  no  official  obstacles  In  the  way  of  Ne- 
groes who  wish  to  become  candidates  for 
election  to  the  Commission.  Indeed,  it  was 
undisputed  that  the  only  active  "slating"  or- 
ganization in  the  city  is  comprised  of  Ne- 
groes. It  may  be  that  Negro  candidates  have 
been  defeated,  l^ut  that  fact  alone  does  not 
work  a  constlOutional  deprivation.  Whit- 
comb  v.  Chavis,  supra,  at  160;  see  Arlington 
Heights,  supra,  gt  266,  and  n.  IS.** 

Second,  the  District  Court  relied  in  part 
on  Its  finding  (hat  the  persons  who  were 
elected  to  the^  Commission  discriminated 
against  Negroe4  In  municipal  employment 
and  In  dispenslag  public  services.  If  that  is 
the  case,  those  discriminated  against  may  be 
entitled  to  reltef  under  the  Constitution, 
albeit  of  a  sort  quite  different  from  that 
sought  in  the  present  case.  The  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  proscribes  purposeful  dis- 
crimination beciLUse  of  race  by  any  unit  of 
state  government,  whatever  the  method  of 
its  election.  But  evidence  of  discrimination 
by  white  officials  in  MobUe  is  relevant  only 
as  the  most  tenuous  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence of  the  constitutional  Invalidity  of  the 
electoral  system  under  which  they  attained 
their  offices.*"  . 

Third,  the  District  Court  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  supported  their  conclusion  by  draw- 
ing upon  the  substantial  history  of  official 
racial  discrimination  in  Alabama.  But  past 
discrimination  cannot,  in  the  manner  of 
original  sin,  cohdemn  governmental  action 
that  is  not  Itaelf  unlawful.  The  ultimate 
question  remalas  whether  a  discriminatory 
intent  has  beeniproved  in  a  given  case.  More 


eAt 


the  fact  that  the  Attorney  General  had  Interposed 
an  objection  under  I  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  the  state  Statute  designating  the  functions 
of  each  Commissioner.  571  P.ad,  at  346.  See  n.  6, 
supra.  I 

'•There  have  been  only  three  Negro  candidates 
for  the  City  Cominlaslon.  all  In  1973.  According  to 
the  Distlct  Court,  the  Negro  candidates  "were 
young.  Inexperienced,  and  mounted  extremely  lim- 
ited campaigns"  and  received  only  "modest  support 
from  the  black  community  .  .  ."  423  F.  Supp.,  at 
388 

"Among  the  difficulties  with  the  District  Court's 
view  of  the  evideace  was  Its  failure  to  Identify  the 
state  officials  whose  intent  It  considered  relevant  In 
assessing  the  Invtdlouaness  of  Mobile's  system  of 
government.  To  the  extent  that  the  inquiry  should 
properly  focus  on  the  state  legislature,  see  n.  21, 
infra,  the  actions  of  unrelated  governmental  offi- 
cials would  be,  of  course,  of  questionable  relevance. 
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official  discrimination 
limited  help  in  resolv- 


distant  instances  of 
in  other  cases  are  of 
Ing  that  question. 

Finally,  the  District  Court  and  the  Court 
of  Appeals  pointed  to  the  mechanics  of  the 
at-large  electoral  system  itself  as  proof  that 
the  votes  of  Negroes  [were  being  invidiously 
canceled  out.  But  those  features  of  that 
electoral  system,  suc|>  as  the  majority  vote 
requirement,  tend  naturally  to  disadvantage 
any  voting  minority,  gs  we  noted  in  White  v. 
Regester,  supra.  ThOff  are  far  from  proof 
that  the  at-large  electoral  scheme  repre- 
sents purposeful  (iscrlmination  against 
Negro  voters.*' 


We  turn  finally  tt>  the  arguments  ad- 
vanced in  Part  I  of  Mr.  Justice  Marshall's 
dissenting  opinion,  l^'e  theory  of  this  dis- 
senting opinion— a  tneory  much  more  ex- 
treme than  that  esooused  by  the  District 
Court  or  the  Court  ^f  Appeals — appears  to 
be  that  every  "pollti^  group,"  or  at  least 
every  such  group  thbt  Is  in  the  minority, 
has  a  federal  constitutional  right  to  elect 
candidates  in  proporjtlon  to  its  numbers.** 
Moreover,  a  political  group's  "right"  to  have 
Its  candidates  elected  is  said  to  be  a  "funda- 
mental interest."  the  Infringement  of  which 
may  be  established  without  proof  that  a 
State  has  acted  with  the  purpose  of  impair- 
ing anybody's  access  io  the  political  process. 
This  dissenting  opinion  finds  the  "right"  in- 
tnt  case  because  no 
to  the  MobUe  City 


fringed  in  the  pr 
Negro  has  been  ele 
Commission.** 

Whatever  appeal  t|i 
view  may  have  as 


le  dissenting  opinion's 
la  matter  of  political 
theory,  it  is  not  the  law.  The  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause  of  the  Pvurteenth  Amendment 
does  not  require  proportional  representa- 
tion as  an  imperative  of  poUtical  organiza- 
tion. The  entitlement  that  the  dissenting 
opinion  assumes  to  exist  simply  is  not  to  be 
found  in  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  of  course  trufe  that  a  law  that  im- 
pinges upon  a  fundafnental  right  explicitly 


■■  According  to  the  Dktrlct  Court,  voters  In  the 
city  of  MobUe  are  represented  In  the  state  legisla- 
ture by  three  state  senators,  any  one  of  whom  can 
veto  proposed  local  legislation  under  the  existing 
courtesy  rule.  Likewise,  ja  majority  of  Mobile's  11- 
member  House  delegation  can  prevent  a  local  bill 
from  reaching  the  floor  |f or  debate.  Unanimous  ap- 
proval of  a  local  measurt  by  the  city  delegation,  on 
the  other  band,  virtually  assures  passage.  423  F. 
Supp..  at  397. 

There  was  evidence  in:  this  case  that  several  pro- 
ix)sals  that  would  have  altered  the  form  of  Mobile's 
municipal  government  kave  been  defeated  In  the 
state  legislature,  Includ^ig  at  least  one  that  would 
have  permitted  Mobile  to  govern  Itself  through  a 
mayor  and  city  council  irlth  members  elected  from 
Individual  districts  wlthlh  the  city.  Whether  It  may 
be  possible  ultimately  to  prove  that  Mobile's 
present  govenoment  and  electoral  system  has  been 
retained  for  a  racially  dscrlmlnatory  purpose,  we 
are  in  no  position  now  to  say. 

"The  dissenting  oplqlon  seeks  to  rtlsrialm  this 
description  of  Its  theory  by  suggesting  that  a  claim 
of  vote  dilution  may  require,  in  addition  to  proof  of 
electoral  defeat,  some  ovldeiuse  of  "tilstorlcal  and 
social  factors"  Indicating  that  the  group  in  question 
Is  without  poUUcal  Influence.  Pott,  8-9,  n.  7,  19-21. 
Putting  to  the  side  thr  evident  fact  that  these 
gauzy  sociological  consigeratlons  have  no  constitu- 


tional basis.  It  remains 
could,  in  any  principled 


tar  from  certain  that  they 
I  Daimer,  exclude  the  claims 
of  any  discrete  politlcil  group  that  happens,  for 
whatever  reason,  to  eloct  fewer  of  Its  candidates 
than  arithmetic  IndlcatOs  It  might.  Indeed,  the  pu- 
1  to  prove  Illusory  If  the  ex- 
thelr  application  would  be, 
,  jto  redress  the  "Inequitable 
Post,  at  19. 


tatlve  limits  are  bound 
press  purpose  inf  ormlni  t 
as  the  dissent  assumes, 
distribution  of  political  I  nfluence.' 
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or  implicitly  sectu-ed  by  the  Constitution  is 
presumptively  imconstitutional.  See  STta- 
piro  V.  Thompson,  394  U.S.  618,  634.  638;  id., 
at  642-644  (concurring  opinion).  See  also 
San  Antonio  Ind.  School  District  v.  Rodri- 
guez, 411  VS.  1,  17,  30-33.  But  plaJiUy  "tilt 
Is  not  the  province  of  this  Court  to  create 
substantive  constitutional  rights  in  the 
name  of  guaranteeing  equal  protection  of 
the  laws,"  id.,  at  33.  See  Lindsey  v.  Normet, 
405  U.S.  56,  74;  Dandridge  v.  WiUiams.  397 
U.S.  471,  485.  Accordingly,  where  a  state  law 
does  not  impair  a  right  or  Uberty  protected 
by  the  Constitution,  there  is  no  occasion  to 
depari  from  "the  settled  mode  of  constitu- 
tional analysis  of  legislation]  .  .  .  involving 
questions  of  economic  and  social  policy," 
San  Antonio  Ind.  School  District  v.  Rodri- 
guez, supra,  at  33.»»  Mr.  Justice  MarshaU's 
dissenting  opinion  would  discard  these  fixed 
principles  In  favor  of  a  Judicial  Inventive- 
ness that  would  go  "far  toward  making  this 
Court  a  'super-legislature.'"  Shapiro  v. 
77tomp«07i,  supra,  at  655,  661  (Harlan,  J., 
dissenting).  We  are  not  free  to  do  so. 

Almost  a  himdred  years  ago  the  Court 
unanimously  held  that  "the  Constitution  of 
the  United  SUtes  does  not  confer  the  right 
of  suffrage  upon  any  one.  ..."  Minor  v. 
Happersett,  21  WaU.  162,  178.  See  Lassiter  v. 
Northampton  County  Bd.  of  Elections,  360 
U.S.  45,  50-51.  It  is  for  the  SUtes  "to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the  right 
of  suffrage  may  be  exercised  .  .  .  ,  absent  of 
course  the  discrimination  which  the  Consti- 
tution condemns,"  ibid  It  Is  true,  as  the  dis- 
senting opinion  states,  that  the  Equal  Pro- 
tection Clause  confers  a  substantive  right  to 
participate  in  elections  on  an  equal  basis 
with  other  quaUfied  voters.  See  Dunn  v. 
Blumstein,  405  U.S.  330,  336;  Reynolds  v. 
Sims,  377  U.S.  533.  576.  But  this  right  to 
equal  participation  in  the  electoral  process 
does  not  protect  any  "political  group,"  how- 
ever defined,  from  electoral  defeat.  *< 


"The  presumption  of  constitutional  validity  that 
underlies  the  settled  mode  of  reviewing  legislation 
disappears,  of  course,  if  the  law  under  consider- 
ation creates  classes  that.  In  a  constitutional  sense, 
are  Inherently  "suspect."  See  McLaughlin  v.  Flon- 
da,  379  VS.  184;  Strauder  v.  Wat  Vtrffinia,  100  U.S. 
303.  Cf.  Lockport  v.  Citizeru/or  Community  Action, 
430  D.S.  259. 

"The  basic  fallacy  In  the  dissenting  opinions 
theory  is  Illustrated  by  analogy  to  a  defendant's 
right  under  the  Sixth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments 
to  a  trial  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers  in  a  criminal  case. 
See  Duncan  v.  Louisiana.  391  U.S.  145.  That  right, 
expressly  conferred  by  the  Constitution.  Is  certain- 
ly "fundamental"  as  that  word  is  used  in  the  dis- 
senting opinion.  Moreover,  under  the  Equal  Protec- 
tion Clause,  a  defendant  has  a  right  to  require  that 
the  State  not  exclude  from  the  Jury  members  of  his 
race.  See  Castaneda  v.  Partida.  430  U.S.  482.  403. 
But  "[flalmess  in  selection  has  never  been  held  to 
require  proportional  representation  of  races  upon  a 
Jury,"  Akim  v.  Texat,  325  U.S.  398.  403;  nor  has  the 
defeixlant  any  "right  to  demand  that  members  of 
his  race  be  Included."  Alexander  v.  Louisiana,  405 
U.S.  625.  628-629.  The  absence  from  a  Jury  of  per- 
sons belonging  to  racial  or  other  cognizable  groups 
offends  the  Constitution  only  "If  it  results  from 
purposeful  discrimination."  Castaneda  v.  Partida, 
supra,  at  493.  See  Alexander  v.  Louisiana,  supra: 
see  also  Washington  v.  Davis,  426  U.8.  229.  239-240. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  there  Is  a  constitutional  right  to 
a  system  of  jury  selection  that  Is  not  purposefully 
exclusionary  does  not  entail  a  right  to  a  jury  of  any 
particular  racial  composition.  Likewise,  the  fact 
that  the  Equal  Protection  Clause  confers  a  right  to 
participate  in  elections  on  an  equal  basis  with  other 
qualified  voters  does  not  entail  a  right  to  have  one's 
candidates  prevail. 


The  dissenting  opinion  erroneously  discov- 
ers the  asserted  entitlement  to  group  repre- 
sentation within  the  "one  person-one  vote" 
principle  of  Reynolds  v.  Sims,  supra,  and  its 
progeny."  Those  cases  established  that  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  guarantees  the 
right  of  each  voter  to  "have  his  vot«  weight- 
ed equally  with  those  of  aU  other  citizens." 
Id.,  at  576.  The  Court  recognized  that  a 
voter's  right  to  "have  an  equally  effective 
voice"  in  the  election  of  representatives  is 
impaired  where  representation  is  not  appor- 
tioned substantiaUy  on  a  population  basis. 
In  such  cases,  the  votes  of  persons  in  more 
popiUous  districts  carry  less  weight  than  do 
those  of  persons  in  smaUer  districts.  There 
can  be,  of  course,  no  claim  that  the  "one 
person-one  vote"  principle  has  been  violated 
in  this  case,  because  the  city  of  MobUe  is  a 
unitary  electoral  district  and  the  Commis- 
sion elections  are  conducted  at-large.  It  is 
therefore  obvious  that  nobody's  vote  has 
been  "dUuted"  in  the  sense  in  which  that 
word  was  used  in  the  Reynolds  case. 

The  dissenting  opinion  places  an  extraor- 
dinary interpretation  on  these  decisions,  an 
interpretation  not  justified  by  Reynolds  v. 
Sims  Itself  or  by  any  other  decision  of  this 
Court.  It  is,  of  course,  true  that  the  right  of 
a  person  to  vote  on  an  equal  basis  with 
other  voters  draws  much  of  its  significance 
from  the  poUtical  associations  that  its  exer- 
cise reflects,  but  It  Is  an  altogether  different 
matter  to  conclude  that  political  groups 
themselves  have  an  independent  constitu- 
tional claim  to  representation.**  And  the 


"  The  dissenting  opinion  also  relies  upon  several 
decisions  of  this  Court  that  have  held  constitution- 
ally Invalid  various  voter  eligibility  requirements: 
Dunn  V.  Blumstein.  405  U.S.  330  (length  of  resi- 
dence requirement):  Evans  v.  Comman.  398  U.S. 
419  (exclusion  of  residents  of  federal  property): 
Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District.  395  U.S.  621 
(property  or  sUtus  requirement):  Harper  v.  Virgin- 
ia Board  of  Elections.  383  VS.  663  (poU  tax  re- 
quirement). But  there  is  in  this  case  no  attack 
whatever  upon  any  of  the  voter  eligibility  require- 
ments in  Mobile.  Nor  do  the  cited  cases  contain  im- 
plicit support  for  the  position  of  the  dissenting 
opinion.  They  stand  simply  for  the  proposition  that 
"If  a  challenged  state  statute  grants  the  right  to 
vote  to  some  bona  fide  residents  of  requisite  age 
and  citizenship  and  denies  the  franchise  to  others, 
the  Court  must  determine  whether  the  exclusions 
are  necessary  to  promote  a  compelling  state  inter- 
est." Kramer  v.  Union  Free  School  District,  supra, 
at  627.  It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  any  similarity  be- 
tween  the  excluded  person's  right  to  equal  electoral 
participation  in  the  cited  cases,  and  the  right  as- 
serted by  the  dissenting  opinion  in  the  present  case, 
aside  from  the  fact  that  they  both  in  some  way  In- 
volve voting. 

"  It  Is  difficult  to  perceive  how  the  Implications 
of  the  dissenting  opinion's  theory  of  group  repre- 
sentation could  rationally  be  cabined.  Indeed,  cer- 
tain preliminary  practical  questions  Immediately 
come  to  mind:  Can  only  members  of  a  minority  of 
the  voting  population  In  a  particular  municipality 
be  members  of  a  "political  group?"  How  large  must 
a  "group"  be  to  be  a  'political  group?"  Can  any 
■group"  call  Itaelf  a  "political  group?"  If  not,  who  Is 
to  say  which  "groups"  are  "political  groups?"  Can  a 
qualified  voter  belong  to  more  than  one  "political 
group?"  Can  there  be  more  than  one  "poUUcal 
group"  among  white  voters  (e.  g..  irlsh-Amerlcan. 
Italian-American.  Polish-American.  Jews,  Catholics. 
Protestants)?  Can  there  be  more  than  one  "political 
group"  among  nonwhlte  voters?  Do  the  answers  to 
any  of  these  questions  depend  upon  the  particular 
demographic  composition  of  a  given  city?  Upon  the 
total  size  of  Its  voting  population?  Upon  the  size  of 
Its  governing  body?  Upon  lU  form  of  government? 
Upon  Its  history?  Its  geographic  location?  The  fact 
that  even  these  preliminary  questions  may  be  large- 
ly unanswerable  suggests  some  of  the  conceptual 
and  practical  fallacies  in  the  constitutional  theory 
espoused  by  the  dissenting  opinion,  putting  to  one 
side  the  total  absence  of  support  for  that  theory  In 
the  Constitution  itself. 


Court's  decisions  hold  squarely  that  they  do 
not.  See  United  Jewish  OrganiiatioiiB  v. 
Carey,  430  U.S.  144,  108-167,  id.,  at  179-180 
(concurring  opinion);  White  v.  Regester,  412 
U.S.  755,  765-766;  Whitcomb  v.  Chavis,  403 
UJS.  134,  149-150,  153-154,  156-157. 

The  fact  Is  that  the  Court  has  sternly  set 
its  face  against  the  claim,  however  phrased, 
that  the  Constitution  somehow  giuuvntees 
proportional  representation.  In  Whitcomb  v. 
Chavis,  supra,  the  trial  court  had  found 
that  a  multimember  state  le^alative  district 
had  invidiously  deprived  Negroes  and  jMor 
persons  of  rights  guaranteed  them  by  the 
Constitution,  notwithstanding  the  absence 
of  any  evidence  whatever  of  discrimination 
against  them.  Reversing  the  trial  court,  this 
Court  said: 

"The  District  Court's  holding,  although 
on  the  facts  of  this  case  limited  to  guaran- 
teeing one  racial  group  representation.  Is 
not  easUy  contained.  It  is  expressive  of  the 
more  general  proposition  that  any  group 
with  distinctive  Interests  must  be  represent- 
ed in  legislative  halls  if  it  is  numerous 
enough  to  command  at  least  one  seat  and 
represents  a  majority  Uvlng  in  an  area  suffi- 
ciently compact  to  constitute  a  single- 
member  district.  This  approach  would  n>ake 
it  difficult  to  reject  claims  of  Democrats, 
RepubUcans,  or  members  of  any  poUtical  or- 
ganization in  Marion  County  who  Uve  in 
what  woiUd  be  safe  districts  in  a  single- 
member  district  system  but  who  in  one  year 
or  another,  or  year  after  year,  are  sub- 
merged in  a  one-sided  multi-member  district 
vote.  There  are  also  imion  oriented  workers, 
the  university  community,  reUgious  or 
ethnic  groups  occupying  identifiable  areas 
of  our  heterogeneous  cities  and  urban  areas. 
Indeed,  It  would  be  difficult  for  a  great 
many,  if  not  most,  multi-member  districts  to 
survive  analysis  under  the  District  Court's 
view  unless  combined  with  some  voting  ar- 
rangement such  as  proportional  representa- 
tion or  cumulative  voting  aimed  at  provid- 
ing representation  for  minority  parties  or 
interests.  At  the  very  least,  affirmance  of 
the  District  Court  would  spawn  endless  Uti- 
gatlon  concerning  the  multimember  district 
systems  now  widely  employed  in  this  coun- 
try."  Whitcomb  v.  Oiavis,  supra,  at  156-157 
(footnotes  omitted). 


The  Judgment  is  reversed  and  the  case  is 
remanded  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  fur- 
ther proceedings. 

It  is  so  ordered. 
VoTmc  Rights  and  Wroros 
(By  Walter  Bems) 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  surely 
the  most  successf  lU  clvU-rights  measure  ever 
enacted  by  the  national  government.  Every- 
body—or. at  least,  everybody  who  has  pub- 
Ucly  offered  an  opinion  on  the  subject- 
agrees  with  this  judgment,  and  there  Is  good 
reason  why  they  should.  Among  clvU  rights, 
that  of  voting  is  fundamental  because  the 
enjoyment  of  other  rights  is  likely  to 
depend  on  It;  prior  to  1965,  however,  and  de- 
spite the  CivU  Rights  Acts  of  1967, 1980.  and 
1964,  It  was  a  right  denied  to  most  Southern 
blacks.  In  Mississippi,  for  an  egregious  ex- 
ample, only  6.8  percent  of  voting-age  blacks 
were  then  registered  to  vote;  thanks  to  the 
Act,  that  proportion  is  now  almost  70  per- 
cent, and  in  1980  almost  60  percent  of  th«n 
actually  voted.  What  is  more,  not  only  do 
white  candidates  for  public  office  through- 
out the  South  now  actively  and  pubUcIy  ao- 
Uclt  black  support  at  the  polls,  and  South- 
em    Senators    and    Congressmen    legislate 
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with  a  vlev  to  the-  interesU  of  their  black 
cMHtttuents,  but  oiajor  Southern  cities 
have  black  mayors  (Atlanta  being  the  meet 
oooaplcuous  of  these).  Indeed,  there  are  now 
almost  3.000  black  elected  of  f  Idala  in  the  six 
states  of  the  Deep  South. 

So  successful  has  the  Act  been  in  achiev- 
ing its  objective  (which,  as  then  Attorney 
General  Katxenbach  put  It.  was  the  removal 
of  barriers  to  black  voter  reglstraUon),  that 
even  some  of  its  devoted  supporters  began 
to  question  whether  its  "Draconian"  pre- 
clearance  provision  in  Section  5  was  needed 
any  longer.  Under  this  provision,  some  nine 
states  (mostly  Southern)  and  political  subdi- 
visions of  thirteen  others  are  required  to 
submit  all  proposed  changes  in  their  voting 
laws  and  procedives  to  the  U.S.  Attorney 
General  for  his  approval.  Eor  states  accus- 
tomed to  referring  to  themselves  as  sover- 
eign commonwealths,  this  is  an  ignominious 
position  to  be  In.  especially  since.  In  prac- 
tice, their  mjpeals  are  made  not  to  exalted 
political  officials,  such  as  Orlffin  Bell  or 
William  French  Smith,  but  to  anonymous 
persona— who  knows  their  names?  and  who 
on  bring  them  to  account?— in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice. That  great  civil  libertarian.  Justice 
Hugo  L>.  Black,  protested  that  Section  5 
treated  the  states  as  "conquered  provinces" 
and  was  unconstitutional.  (More  recently, 
the  usually  softQtoken  Thad  Cochran,  Re- 
publican Senator  from  Mississippi,  put  it 
this  way.  "Local  officials  have  to  go  to 
Washington,  get  on  their  knees,  kiss  the 
ring  and  tug  their  forelocks  to  all  these 
third-rate  bureaucrats.")  What,  these  states 
ask.  are  they  now  doing  to  deserve  this 
treatment?  And  why  single  them  out?  Is 
there  no  voting  fraud  up  north,  in  Chicago, 
for  example?  It  may  have  been  in  response 
to  this  question  that  Henry  Hyde  of  niinols, 
the  ranking  Republican  on  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  Subcommittee  on  ChvU 
and  Constitutional  Rights,  asked,  "Shall  we 
extend  the  mandatory  pre-clearance  for 
these  'selected  areas'  another  ten  years  .  .  . 
or  Is  seventeen  years  in  the  political  penalty 
box  enough?" 

Hyde's  question  was  asked  last  summer 
when  the  House  was  debating  proposals  to 
renew  or  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Unless  Congress  acts  before  August  6,  1982, 
some  of  these  states  and  political  subdivi- 
sions wiU  be  eUgible  to  peUtion  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
be  removed  from  this  Section  5  predearance 
coverage;  in  the  words  of  the  phrase  coined 
to  describe  this  procedure,  they  will  be  able 
to  "bail  out."  Rather  than  permit  this,  some 
members  of  the  House  proposed  that  the 
pre^learance  provision  be  extended  to  cover 
all  SO  states  and  all  their  political  subdivi- 
sions: this,  at  least,  would  meet  the  com- 
plaint of  unequal  treatment.  At  this,  Henry 
Hyde,  for  one,  balked.  What  Is  significant. 
however.  Is  that  he  ended  up  voting  for  the 
extension.  He  did  so.  he  explained,  because 
of  what  he  learned  during  committee  hear- 
ings on  the  proposals:  "Witness  after  wit- 
ness testified  to  continuing  and  pervasive 
denials  of  ready  access  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess for  blacks." 

Any  fair-minded  person  would  have  to 
agree  with  this  assessment.  Despite  the 
progress  made  since  1965.  there  are  still 
more  or  less  remote  areas  where  state  and 
local  offldala  continue  to  resist  according 
voting  rights  to  minorities.  Without  federal 
supervision,  there  is  no  assurance  that  these 
practices  would  not  continue  or  be  resumed 
in  other  voting  districts  in  some  of  the 
states.  The  price  of  liberty,  as  Tom  Paine 


said,  is  eternal  (vigilance,  and  it  Is  unfortu- 
nate, but  the  time  has  not  yet  come  when 
we  can  rely  on  ivery  local  official  to  provide 
it. 

The  House  atf-eed.  It  passed  a  bill  extend- 
ing the  Act  by  the  overwhelming  margin  of 
365  votes  (389-14):  and  when,  on  December 
16,  an  identical  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  61  members  of  that  body,  Including 
8  Republican  committee  chairmen  and  sev- 
eral Southern  Democrats,  Immediately  indi- 
cated their  intention  to  support  It.  Its  easy 
passage  would  seem  to  l>e  assured  when  it 
reaches  the  flofr  of  the  Senate,  probably  in 
April;  as  its  sponsors.  Senators  Kennedy 
and  Mathlas,  were  quick  to  point  out,  a  ma- 
jority of  this  sll«  is  sufficient  to  defeat  any 
attempt  to  filibuster  on  the  bill.  It  Is  almost 
sufficient  to  overturn  a  presidential  veto, 
not  that  there  Is  much  likelihood  that  the 
President  would  dare  to  cast  one.  Opposi- 
tion to  this  bill,  even  White  House  opposi- 
tion, has  been  qonspicuous  by  its  absence,  so 
much  so  that  pome  Senate  staff  memt)ers 
have  complain^  of  difficulties  in  finding 
witnesses  willinK  to  testify  against  it. 

This  is  unfoiiunate  l>ecause  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  i|  much  more  than  an  exten- 
sion of  the  cunient  law.  Unless  it  is  amended 
it  deserves  to  b*  defeated. 

What  is  new  In  this  blU  is  not  to  be  found 
in  Section  5's  pre-clearance  provision,  on 
which  most  of  the  debate  has  been  focused; 
that  section  is  unclianged.  What  is  mostly 
objectionable  in  this  bill  is  not  to  be  found 
in  the  new  ball-out  section,  even  though  its 
effect  will  be  |o  make  it  almost  impossible 
for  any  Jurisdidtion  to  take  advantage  of  the 
bail-out  privilege.  What  is  new  and  pro- 
foundly objectionable  is  the  seemingly  in- 
nocuous amenmnent  to  the  text  of  Section  2 
which,  by  gen  jtil  agreement,  was  not  one  of 
the  Act's  "key  sections."  (In  one  compendi- 
um of  significant  civil-rights  laws,  this  sec- 
tion was  omitted  from  the  text  of  the  1965 
Act  precisely  because,  in  the  editor's  view,  it 
was  not  one  of  the  "key  section.") 

In  Its  original  form.  Section  2  was  a  mere 
declaration,  of  a  restatement  in  statutory 
form,  of  the  llfteenth  Amendment  to  the 
Constitution.  Where  the  Amendment  says 
the  "right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged"  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  Section  2  says,  more 
explicitly,  that  no  "voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice! 
or  procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  [so 
as  to]  deny  ot  abridge"  the  right  to  vote. 
Not  surprisin|ly,  unlike  other  sections  of 
the  Act.  this  ofie  has  given  rise  to  very  little 
litigation,  and  in  the  current  debate  over  ex- 
tending the  Act  very  little  attention  has 
been  paid  to  It  Yet  its  language  was  altered 
in  a  significant  way.  The  words  "to  deny  or 
abridge"  the  right  to  vote  were  deleted;  in 
their  place  were  put  the  words  "in  a  manner 
which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridgement" 
(emphasis  added)  of  the  right  to  vote.  This 
new  language  will  make  Section  2  the  key 
section  of  the  Act,  one  that  will  affect  the 
electorial  law|  and  practices  of  every  state 
and  political  subdivision  in  the  nation. 
There  is  reason  to  doubt  that  this  was  un- 
derstood by  all  the  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors who  lined  up  quickly  in  support  of  the 
bill. 

The  new  laitguage  is  intended  to  express 
the  difference)  between  the  right  to  vote  and 
what  the  federal  courts,  in  voting-rights 
cases,  have  made  of  the  right  to  vote.  (It 
was  placed  in  Section  2  of  the  bill  because 
that  section,  unlike  Section  5,  applies  to  the 
entire  country,  and  applies  to  existing 
voting  laws  ^d   practices  as  opposed  to 
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voting  changes.)  voting,  c:hief  Justice 
Warren  pronounced  In  a  1969  case,  includes, 
"all  activities  necessary  to  make  a  vote  ef- 
fective," and  the  eflectiveness  of  a  vote  is 
now  measured  by  iti  results.  Thus,  a  vote 
can  be  "diluted"— that  is,  made  less  effec- 
tive—if a  city  annex^  its  surrounding  terri- 
tory with  the  conseouence  that  the  propor- 
tion of  black  voters  declines  from  56  percent 
to  47  percent  of  the  population;  or  if,  as  a 
result  of  reapportiohing  its  voting  popula- 
tion, a  state  reduces  the  percentage  of  black 
voters  in  a  district  .t>elow  65  percent,  the 
proportion  calculated  hy  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment and  certain  federal  District  Courts  to 
make  it  relatively  certain  that  a  black  will 
l)e  elected;  or  if.  When  changing  from  a 
system  of  pliu^ity  to  one  of  majority 
voting,  a  city  cannoti  prove  ttiat  the  change 
will  not  "dilute  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Negro  vote."  This  la(t  reference  is  to  a  1980 
case,  City  of  Rome  V.  United  States,  and  a 
consideration  of  it  land  City  of  Mobile  v. 
Bolden,  decided  the  same  day.  will  help  to 
explain  what  Congress  is  up  to. 

Rome,  Georgia,  had  a  commission  form  of 
government,  the  commissioners  tielng  elect- 
ed on  an  at-large  basis  and  by  a  plurality  of 
the  vote.  (As  the  Supreme  Court  noted,  "lit- 
erally thousands  of  iiunicipalitles  and  other 
local  government  units  throughout  the 
nation"  have  such  a  system.)  In  1966,  the 
state  of  Georgia  enacted  new  laws  affecting 
municipal  govemanqe,  among  them  one  pro- 
viding for  election  ajf  commissioners  by  ma- 
jority vote.  Since  Cleorgla  was  covered  by 
Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  it  had  to 
"pre-clear"  this  elMtoral  change  with  the 
Attorney  General.  He  refused  his  approval 
and  Rome  went  toi  court.  The  trial  court 
found  no  discriminatory  purpose  in  the  new 
law,  but  it  ruled  against  the  city  because  the 
law  was  discriminatory  in  effect.  As  the  Su- 
preme Court  repeated  in  its  affirmance  of 
the  lower  court's  decision,  the  law  would  de- 
prive "Negro  voters  of  the  opportunity  to 
elect  a  candidate  of;  their  choice,"  by  which 
it  meant,  a  candidate  of  their  own  race. 
More  precisely,  the  city  liad  not  proved  that 
the  new  law  would  riot  have  the  effect  of  de- 
priving Negro  voteip  of  the  opportunity  to 
elect  a  Negro  candidate. 

On  the  same  daiy,  the  Supreme  Court 
reached  the  oppostte  conclusion  in  a  case 
presenting  starkly  ^milar  facts.  Mobile.  Ala- 
bama also  had  a  commission  form  of  govern- 
ment, the  three  commissions  being  elected 
every  four  years  by  majority  vote  in  at-large 
elections.  City  of  tfobUe  v.  Bolden  began 
when  black  citizen^  of  the  city  challenged 
the  levity  and  coastitutionality  of  the  at- 
large  election  procedures,  alleging  that  their 
vote  had  been  "diluted"  because,  while 
blacks  comprised  more  than  35  percent  of 
the  population,  no  black  had  ever  been 
elected  a  city  commissioner.  Although  the 
trial  court  found  that  Mobile  blacks  regis- 
tered and  were  able  to  vote  without  hin- 
drance, it  nevertheless  held  this  "dilution" 
of  voting  power  to  be  an  abridgment  of  the 
right  to  vote  in  violation  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment,  and  qrdered  the  replacement 
of  the  commission  System  by  a  mayor-coun- 
cil system,  with  coimcil  members  to  be  elect- 
ed from  nine  sinkle-member  districts.  A 
sharply  divided  Supreme  Court  reversed, 
holding  that  an  election  law  that  is  racially 
neutral  on  its  face  can  i>e  said  to  violate  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  only  if  it  can  be 
shown  to  have  been  motivated  by  a  discrimi- 
natory purpose  and  that  there  was  no  such 
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ment,  and.  therefore,  does  require  proof  of 
discriminatory  purpose. 

What  accounts  for  the  discrepancy  in 
these  Judgments?  The  MobUe  case  was  tried 
not  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  but, 
rather,  under  the  Fifteenth— and,  to  some 
extent,  the  Fourteenth— Amendment.  Ala- 
bama, like  Georgia,  was  covered  by  Section 
5  of  the  Act,  but  MobQe,  Alabama,  unlike 
Rome,  Georgia,  had  not  changed  its  election 
law— it  had  been  in  effect  since  1911— and, 
therefore,  was  not  required  to  "pre-clear"  it 
with  the  Attorney  General  under  Section  5. 

Thus,  as  the  situation  stands  after  these 
two  1980  cases,  anyone  challenging  old  elec- 
tion laws,  or  new  laws  in  Jurisdictions  not 
covered  by  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Righte 
Act,  must  sue  under  Section  2  of  the  current 
Act  or  under  the  Fifteenth  (or  Fourteenth) 
Amendment,  and  to  prevail  he  must  show 
discriminatory  purpose;  to  prevail  under 
Section  5,  it  is  the  city  or  state  that  bears 
the  burden  of  proof  and  it  must  show  no 
discriminatory  effect 

The  amended  Section  2  is  intended  to  re- 
verse the  Supreme  Coiut' s  decision  in  City 
of  Mobile.  By  making  it  clear  that,  in  its 
Judgment  at  least,  proof  of  disrimiiuitory 
purpose  or  Intent  is  not  required  in  cases 
brought  under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
(by  way  of  Section  2),  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee,  as  it  frankly  admitted  in  its 
report  on  the  bill,  intended  to  do  away  with 
the  discrepancy  l>etween  the  law  of  Mobile 
and  the  law  of  Rome. 

If  enacted,  it  would  permit  voting-rights 
suits  to  be  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  or 
any  private  litigant  against  every  state,  city, 
county,  or  other  electoral  Jurisdiction  in  the 
county.  It  would  put  every  Jurisdiction  on 
notice  that  it  might  have  to  appear  in  a  fed- 
eral court  to  defend  its  election  laws— any 
law  affecting  elections — against  the  charge 
that  they  "dilute"  the  votes  of  blacks  and  a 
few  other  minority  groups.  And  it  would,  of 
course,  make  these  federal  courts  the  coun- 
try's electoral  lawgiver. 

At  the  end  of  his  dissenting  opinion  in 
City  of  Mobile,  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall 
said  that  if  the  Court  "refuses  to  honor  our 
long-recognized  principle  that  the  Constitu- 
tion 'nullifies  sophisticated  as  well  as 
simple-minded  modes  of  dlscrimiiuition'  .  .  . 
it  cannot  expe<^  the  victims  of  discrimina- 
tion to  respect  political  channels  of  seeking 
redress."  Such  minatory  statements  are  sin- 
gularly out  of  place  in  Judicial  reports- 
after  all.  Judges  are  not  supposed  to  provoke 
or  even  to  excuse  lawlessness— but,  except 
in  the  context  in  which  it  appears,  Mar- 
shall's point  concerning  sophisticated  modes 
of  discrimination  has  considerable  merit. 
There  are  ways  of  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  without  apparently  denying  it. 

The  paradigm  case  of  this  occurred  some 
twenty  years  ago  when  Alaliama,  without 
removing  a  single  white  voter,  managed  to 
exclude  all  but  a  fraction  of  Tuskegee's 
black  voters  from  the  city  (all  but  4  of  a 
total  of  400)  by  redrawing  the  city's  bound- 
aries, tnuisforming  its  shape  from  that  of  a 
simple  square  to  "an  uncouth  twenty-eight 
sided  figure,"  as  Justice  Felix  Frankfurter 
put  it.  The  Supreme  Court  was  unanimous 
in  its  Judgment  that  this  was  a  violation  of 
the  Constitution,  with  all  but  one  member 
agreeing  that  it  was  an  abridgment,  if  not  a 
denial,  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment's  right 
to  vote. 

But  in  City  of  Mobile  the  Court  was  not  re- 
treating from  its  position  in  the  Tuskegee 
case;  it  was  refusing  to  Join  Marshall  in  his 
insistence  that  the  Constitution  requires 
that  "the  votes  of  citizens  of  all  races  shall 


be  of  substantially  equal  weight."  To  the 
Court— or,  actually,  to  the  plurality  of  Jus- 
tices who  Joined  in  Justice  Potter  Stewart's 
opinion— this  was  a  call  for  proportional 
representation.  "The  theory  of  this  dissent- 
ing opinion  .  .  .  appears  to  l>e  that  every  'po- 
litical group,'  or  at  least  every  such  group 
that  is  in  the  minority,  has  a  federal  consti- 
tutional right  to  elect  candidates  in  propor- 
tion to  its  numbers."  This,  said  Justice 
Stewart,  is  not  the  law  of  the  Constitution. 

Marshall  angrily  denied  that  he  was  call- 
ing for  proportional  representation;  this 
charge  was,  he  said,  a  "mischaracterization" 
of  his  position.  There  is,  he  went  on,  a  clear 
distinction  t>etween  a  requirement  of  pro- 
portional representation  and  the  discrimina- 
tory effect  or  vote-dUution  test.  "The  vote- 
dilution  doctrine  can  logically  apply  only  to 
groups  whose  electoral  discreteness  and  in- 
sularity allow  dominant  political  factions  to 
ignore  them."  In  like  maimer,  the  amended 
Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  contains 
this  disclaimer  "The  fact  that  members  of  a 
minority  group  have  not  been  elected  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of 
the  population  shall  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section." 

Despite  these  assurances,  however,  one 
from  Marshall  and  the  other  from  Congress, 
the  distinction  between  the  vote-dilution 
test  and  the  proportional  representation  of 
at  least  some  minority  groups  is  likely  to  t>e 
no  clearer  than  that  between  racial  goals 
and  racial  quotas. 

Those  words  in  the  amended  Section  2— 
"in  a  manner  which  results  in  a  denial  or 
abridgment"— will  derive  their  meaning  in 
part  from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
United  Jeioiah  OrganizatioTU  v.  Carey,  and 
according  to  Justice  William  Brennan,  "the 
one  starkly  clear  fact  of  this  case  is  that  an 
overt  racial  number  was  employed  to  effect 
petitioners'  assignment  to  voting  districts." 
In  equally  stark  fact,  race  was  the  only  cri- 
terion employed  in  the  redrawing  of  district 
lines.  Yet  the  Court,  with  Brennan  concur- 
ring, approved  it  by  a  vote  of  7  to  1. 

At  issue  in  this  case  was  the  New  York  re- 
apportionment statute  enacted  after  the 
1970  census,  and  more  precisely,  the  district 
lines  drawn  in  three  metropolitan  counties. 
Kings,  New  York  (Manhattan),  and  Bronx. 
In  one  of  the  newly-drawn  districts,  the 
nonwhite  majority  was  only  61  percent,  and 
the  Justice  Department,  from  a'hom  Section 
5  pre-clearance  was  required,'  concluded 
from  this  and  other  facts  that  the  state  had 
not  shown  that  the  district  lines  had  not 
been  drawn  with  the  purpose  or  effect  of  di- 
luting the  voting  strength  of  nonwhites 
(blacks  and  Puerto  Ricans).  Faced  with  the 
necessity  to  have  its  reapportioimient  plan 
in  place  in  time  for  the  1974  primary  and 
general  elections,  the  state  revised  the  plan 
as  it  affected  the  districts  in  these  counties, 
increasing  the  size  of  the  nonwhite  majority 
from  61  percent  to  65  percent.  Tills  satisfied 
the  Justice  Department  in  Washington  but 
not  everyone  in  the  local  district,  for.  in 
order  to  find  the  number  of  nonwhites 
needed  to  achieve  the  required  65-percent 
pro(>ortlon,  the  state  had  to  reassign  to 
other  districts  some  members  of  what  had 
been   a    consolidated    Hasidic   community. 


■  These  counties  were  subject  to  the  pre<leanLnce 
provision  of  the  Voting  Rishts  Act  because  New 
York  then  had  a  literacy  test  for  votins  and.  given 
•  choice  between  Richard  Nixon  and  the  candidate 
of  a  badly  discredited  Democr«Uc  party,  (ewer  than 
SO  percent  of  the  state's  votlns-age  population  had 
gone  to  the  polls  In  the  IMS  presidential  election. 
In  combination,  these  factors  were  presumed  to  be 
evidence  of  disfranchisement  of  some  sort. 


The  Hasidlm  went  to  court  and,  as  one 
might  expect,  lost.  They  lost  because,  as 
Brennan  put  it  in  his  separate  opinion,  they 
had  "not  been  deprived  of  their  right  to 
vote"  (which,  of  course,  could  also  have 
been  said  of  the  nonwhites  in  the  county), 
and  because  while  their  vote  may  have  been 
diluted  as  a  result  of  their  being  divided  into 
separate  districts,  they  do  not  constitute  a 
group  explicitly  protected  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Congress  at  its  pleasure  has  re- 
served this  status  for  blacks  and  so-called 
language  minorities:  American  Indians. 
Asian  Americans,  Alaskan  Natives,  and  per- 
sons of  Spanish  heritage.  The  w— iHitn  were 
expected  to  take  their  chances  along  with 
the  rest  of  the  whites,  and  in  this  case  at 
least  there  was  no  evidence  of  "cognizable 
discrimination  against  whites."  Whites 
could  elect  their  representatives— that  Is. 
they  could  elect  whites— in  those  districts 
where  they  were  in  the  majority.  UJO  v. 
Carey,  like  some  cases  before  it,  stands  for 
proportional  representation,  not.  admitted- 
ly, for  every  group— the  Court  did  not  Join 
Marshall  by  saying  that  "the  votes  of  citi- 
zens of  all  races  shall  be  of  substantially 
equal  weight"— but  proportional  for  some 
groups. 

One  of  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren's  lega- 
cies to  American  politics  was  the  aphorism. 
"Legislators  represent  people  not  trees  or 
acres,"  and,  that  t>eing  so,  states  were  for- 
bidden by  the  Constitution  to  apportion 
seats  in  either  house  of  their  legislatures  on 
any  basis  other  than  population.  Now  it 
turns  out  that  legislators  represent  not  un- 
differentiated people— people  defined  only 
as  individuals  living  in  districts  of  approxi- 
mately equal  size— but  groups  of  people  de- 
fined by  their  race,  and  they  can  be  said  to 
represent  them  only  if  they  are  of  that  race. 
As  the  Court  said,  the  votes  of  blacks  will  be 
diluted  when  the  number  of  blacks  in  a  dis- 
trict is  not  sufficient  "to  insure  the  opportu- 
nity for  the  election  of  a  black  representa- 
tive." How  many  black  representatives? 
That  depends  on  the  number  of  blades  in 
the  county.  How  many  are  required  in  a  dis- 
trict to  insure  the  election  of  a  black  repre- 
sentative? If  one  takes  it  for  granted  that 
blacks  vote  as  a  bloc,  at  least  SO  percent,  and 
beyond  that  the  number  would  seem  to 
depend  on  voter  turnout.  In  Kings  0>unty, 
turnout  tends  to  be  low,  so  61  percent  was 
deemed  insufficient.  Why  65  percent?  "A 
staff  member  of  the  legislative  reapportion- 
ment committee  testified  that  in  the  course 
of  meetings  and  telephone  conversations 
with  Justice  Department  officials,  he  'got 
the  feeling  .  .  .  that  65  percent  would  be 
probably  an  approved  figure'  for  the  non- 
wtilte  population  in  the  assembly  district  in 
which  the  Hasidic  community  was  locat- 
ed. .  .  ." 

Of  course,  as  any  well-informed  student  of 
voting  behavior  could  have  told  these  anon- 
ymous Justice  Department  Solons  (and  told 
them  over  the  phone),  65  percent  may  not 
be  sufficient  to  insure  the  election  of  non- 
white  representatives.  In  the  fint  place, 
voters  can  (and  sometimes  do)  look  to  fac- 
tors other  than  race  when  casting  their  l>al- 
lots,  and  it  is  an  insult  to  assimie  this  to  be 
untrue  or  even  uncharacteristic  of  "non- 
white"  voters.  In  the  second  place,  in  some 
areas  (and  Kings  Ck>unty  is  one  of  them) 
nonwhite  voter  turnout  is  so  low  that,  even 
if  nonwhites  voted  as  a  solid  bloc,  districts 
on  the  order  of  80  or  even  90  [>ercent  would 
be  required  to  instire  the  election  of  their 
candidate.  Voter  turnout  Is  related  to  educa- 
tion—the more  education,  the  higher  the 
turnout— and  not  at  all  to  race,  a  fact  that 
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ought  to  be  pondered  by  the  ideologues  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  federal  Judici- 
ary. Since  the  non-whites  in  these  Kings 
County  (which  is  to  say,  Brooklyn)  districts 
tend  to  be  very  poorly  educated,  it  is  not 
surprising  that.  Judging  from  the  returns  in 
the  1980  congressional  elections,  their  turn- 
out may  be  as  low  as  10  percent  and  surely 
is  as  low  as  20  percent.  Whatever  the 
reason,  four  of  the  five  districts  the  Justice 
Department  presumed  to  be  safely  non- 
wblte  after  the  1974  reapportionment  pro- 
ceeded to  elect  white  representatives  in  the 
fnffM"g  local  elections. 

What,  then,  can  we  make  of  Congress's  as- 
surance that  Section  2  does  not  require  a 
group's  representation  to  be  equal  to  its  pro- 
portion of  the  population— or  that  dlspro- 
portlonallty  does  not  "in  and  to  Itself"  con- 
stitute a  violation  of  the  section?  If  we 
assume,  surely  correctly,  that  this  language 
ia  not  intended  to  be  a  repudiation  of  UJO  v. 
Cany  and  the  other  vote-dilution  cases. 
Congress  means  that  some  factor  in  addi- 
tion to  disproportionality  must  be  present 
before  it  can  be  said  that  a  group's  vote  has 
been  abridged  by  being  dUuted.  What  fac- 
tors? Well,  for  example,  the  fact  that  a 
group's  "discreteness  and  Insularity  [has  al- 
lowed the]  dominant  political  factions  to 
Ignore  (it]";  or  the  fact  that,  after  a  city  an- 
nexed additional  territory,  the  number  of 
black  seats  on  the  council  declined:  or  the 
fact  that  there  is  evidence  of  racial  bloc 
voting.  Where  there  is  "underrepresenta- 
tlon,"  the  presence  of  any  one  of  these  addi- 
tional factors,  or  any  one  of  what  Justice 
Stewart  in  the  City  of  Mobile  case  referred 
to  as  "gauzy  sociological  considerations," 
will  continue  to  trigger  a  violation.  So  much 
for  the  "not-in-and-of-ltself"  disclaimer. 

Besides,  whatever  Congress's  intention  in 
making  this  disclaimer,  the  courts  are  likely 
to  treat  it  the  way  they  treated  a  similar  dis- 
claimer in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964. 
There  Congress  said  specifically  that  noth- 
ing in  Title  VII  of  that  Act  should  be  inter- 
preted to  require  employers  "to  grant  pref- 
erential treatment"  to  any  person  or  group 
because  of  race,  color,  sex  or  national  origin, 
not  even  to  correct  "an  imbalance  which 
may  exist  with  respect  to  the  total  number 
or  percentage  of  persons  of  any  race  [etc.] 
employed  by  any  employer." 

CHear  enough,  one  would  think,  but  the 
Supreme  Cotu^  paid  it  no  heed.  To  read  this 
as  written,  said  Justice  Brennan  in  the 
Weber  case,  would  bring  about  an  end  com- 
pletely at  variance  with  the  purpose  of  the 
statute  by  which  he  meant,  the  purpose  of 
the  Court.*  Congress's  disclaimer  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt.  If  the  amended 
Section  2  is  adopted,  minorities  whose 
voting  power  has  been  "diluted"  will  be  able 
to  file  suits  against  Jurisdictions  throughout 
the  country,  and  the  remedy  for  vote  dilu- 
tion wUl  prove  to  be  minority  representation 
in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  minority 
group. 

In  trying  to  achieve  this,  however,  the  fed- 
eral courts  wiU  encounter  a  few  problems. 
Where  nonwhlte  voter  turnout  is  as  low  as  it 
is  in  Kings  County,  New  York,  will  the 
amended  Voting  Rights  Act  require  districts 
with  populations  80  or  90  percent  nonwhlte? 
Some  republicans  hope  so;  they  know  that 
the  more  blacks  they  can  pack  into  a  dis- 
trict, the  more  Democratic  the  vote  of  that 
district,  and.  consequently,  the  better  will 
be  their  chances  to  win  in  surrounding  dis- 
tricts. Prom  their  partisan  point  of  view,  as 
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■See  my  srtlel«.  "Let  Me  Call  Tou  Quota,  Sweet- 
bMit."  Cammentanr.  May  1S81. 


many  districts  ^s  possible  should  be  100-per- 
cent nonwhlte, 

Then,  is  it  nAt  a  violation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  »mbine  Puerto  Ricans  and 
blacks  in  the  single  category,  nonwhlte? 
Both  are  expliotly  protected  groups  and,  ac- 
cording to  the  principle  of  UJO  v.  Corey, 
each  Is  entitled  to  representation  in  propor- 
tion to  Its  nunlbers.  (Interestingly  enough, 
the  Puerto  Ric«ns  of  Kings  County  objected 
to  the  1974  redistrictlng  plan  precisely  be- 
cause It  did  not  establish  a  Puerto  Rican  dis- 
trict.) Perhaps  In  future  cases  the  nonwhlte 
group  will  havf  to  be  split  into  its  compo- 
nent parts  and  I  each  part  given  a  district  it 
can  call  its  own.  If  so,  the  redefined  Tuske- 
gee  (that  "u|icouth  twenty-eight  sided 
figure")  will,  b<  comparison,  look  like  a  per- 
fect ellipse.  Aiil,  for  one  more  example,  it 
will  be  Interestfng  to  witness  the  situation 
where  a  city  is  ordered  by  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  plstrict  of  Columbia  to  con- 
centrate blacks  in  voting  districts  in  order  to 
"undllute"  their  voting  power  at  a  time 
when  the  local  U.S.  District  Court  has  or- 
dered the  city  to  annex  surrounding  terri- 
tory In  order  to  Integrate  the  schools. 

A  genuine  sjtetem  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, of  the  sort  sometimes  employed 
in  Western  Eunope.  Is  one  where  each  politi- 
cal group — Vnton  socialiate  et  rtpublicaine. 
Gauche  indepfndante,  Jeune  Rtpublique, 
Raasemblemeni  du  peuple  franqais,  etc.— is 
guaranteed  a  Aiare  of  seats  in  the  legisla- 
ture equal  to  lis  share  of  the  popular  vote. 
Since  these  groups  are  defined  by  their  in- 
terests or  the  opinions  they  hold,  and  the 
popularity  of  these  opinions  cannot  be 
known  until  th(ey  are  elicited,  there  have  to 
be  elections.  But  one  can  learn  how  many 
blacks  there  are  in  the  country  simply  by 
consulting  the  census  reports.  Why,  the, 
bother  to  hold  elections?  Why  construct 
these  elaborate  election  districts  to  insure 
that  black  voters  will  elect,  say,  a  Charles 
Diggs  rather  than,  say,  a  Peter  Rodino 
(chairman  of  Itie  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee)? T 

And  indeed,  one  of  the  unintended  conse- 
quences of  thifc  enactment  of  the  amended 
Section  2  woiud  be  that  the  other  sections 
of  the  Voting^ights  Act  would,  in  effect,  be 
made  superfluous.  Who  needs  statutes  pro- 
viding Attorney  General  pre-clearance,  or 
bail-outs,  or  fejderal  election  examiners  and 
observers,  whfln.  with  a  few  seemingly  in- 
nocuous words;  the  Judiciary  can  be  author- 
ized to  do  everywhere  what  the  Justice  De- 
partment has  been  doing  only  in  the  few 
"covered"  Jurisdictions,  such  a  Houston, 
where  it  caUad  off  a  general  election,  or 
New  Your  City,  where,  merely  because  it 
thought  It  had  not  been  given  sufficient  in- 
formation, it  irevented  the  holding  of  a  pri- 
mary electionJ  or  Kern  County,  California, 
where  it  ordaed  the  printing  of  Spanish- 
language  ball<)ts— 67,430  of  them,  of  which 
number  only  174  were  actually  used— in  a 
1978  primary  flection?  Government  by  Judi- 
ciary can  be  nlore  efficient— think  of  school 
busing,  abortion,  prison  reform— that  gov- 
ernment by  sidministratlve  agency,  to  say 
nothing  of  goTemment  by  local  election  of- 
ficials. . 

[The  Ame^can  SpecUtor,  April  1982]     , 
ArriRMATivE  VoTiwo  Rights 
(dy  Terry  Eastland) 
Extension  of  key  enforcement  provisions 
of   the   Voti^   Rights   Act,   scheduled   to 
expire  August  6,  has  never  been  in  doubt. 
The  only  que^ion  has  been  the  form  exten- 
sion should  t^e,  and  the  current  betting 
would  have  ta  favor  the  version  overwhelm- 
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by  the  House  of  Repre- 
now  has  more  than  60 


ingly  passed  last  fall 
sentatlves,  a  bill  that 
Senate  supporters. 

If  this  version  shbuld  prevail,  however, 
the  great  promise  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  be  tragically  denied.  For  there  would 
no  longer  be  any  reason  to  hope  that  the  act 
might  facilitate  a  more  Integrated  vote— one 
In  which  voters  define  their  interests  in 
terms  other  than  their  own  race  and  ethnic- 
ity. Indeed,  there  wculd  be  good  reason  to 
fear  that  the  polarization  of  society  along 
racial  and  ethnic  lines  would  increase  dra- 
matically. I 

In  the  first  few  years  after  the  act's  pas- 
sage, the  dream  df.  an  integrated  vote 
seemed  plausible.  li  conformity  with  the 
original  purpose  of  liie  Voting  Rights  Act- 
to  Improve  black  acdess  to  the  polls— racial- 
ly discriminatory  roadblocks  began  falling 
wherever  they  existed,  mainly,  of  course,  in 
the  South.  Consequently,  black  registration 
)}egan  to  increase  by  the  thousands.  In  Mis- 
sissippi—to cite  one  of  the  most  heartening 
results — the  percentage  of  blaclis  registering 
to  vote  Jumped  from  seven  percent  the  year 
before  the  act  was  ijassed  to  almost  60  per- 
cent in  1967.  I 

Soon  enough,  hofrever,  the  Justice  De- 
partment, which  hai  enforcement  authority 
for  the  act,  ceased  t^  be  concerned  with  en- 
suring equal  political  opportunity.  Instead, 
taking  its  cue  from  a  1969  Supreme  Court 
decision,  it  turned  tb  a  new  issue— the  pre- 
vention of  what  It  csilled  "vote  dilution." 

According  to  Section  5  of  the  act.  nine 
Southern  states  and  parts  of  thirteen  others 
must  "preclear"  any  changes  in  their  voting 
procedures  with  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Justice  Department.  As  It  worked  out. 
"preclearance"  has  been  required  even  in 
changes  involving  annexations,  reapportion- 
ments, and  shifts  from  ward  to  at-large 
voting.  Invariably,  ^he  Justice  Department 
has  asked  whether  any  such  change  would 
"dilute"  the  voting  strength  of  minority 
groups  (blaclu,  in  most  cases).  This  question 
assumes  that  black4  will— and  should— vote 
for  blacks.  Any  voting  change  that  fails  to 
maximize  the  chances  of  electing  minority 
group  candidates  has  been  Instantly  suspect, 
and  in  most  cases  rejected. 

Amazingly  enough,  as  extension  legisla- 
tion moved  throug|i  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives not  one  voice  was  raised  objecting 
to  the  Justice  Department's  handling  of 
Section  5  cases.  In  ftu:t,  the  House  voted  not 
simply  to  extend  Section  5,  heretofore 
merely  a  temporal^  provision,  but  to  en- 
grave it  permanenUy  into  the  U.8.  Code. 
And  despite  oppooiiion  efforts  by  an  embat- 
tled and  tiny  group  of  representatives,  the 
House  voted  to  mi^e  "bail-out"  from  Sec- 
tion 5.  already  dlffloult,  virtually  impossible. 
As  a  result,  it  is  likely  that  Section  S  Juris- 
dictions will  henoMorth  have  virtually  no 
hope  of  escaping  Justice  Department  pres- 
sure to  achieve  what  amotints  to  proportion- 
al representation  by  race.  Section  5,  always 
said  to  be  a  temporary  measure  that  would 
ease  the  nation  Into  an  era  in  which  race 
won't  matter,  has  become  a  permanent 
measure  designed  to  ensure  that  any  new 
election  guidelines  iwill  place  a  premium  on 
skin  color  and  ethnic  background. 

The  problems  with  Section  5  are  small, 
however,  compared  with  what  the  House 
has  done  to  Section  2.  A  permanent  provi- 
sion of  the  Voting  flights  Act,  Section  2  is  a 
codification  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
which  prohibits  the  adoption  of  any  elec- 
tion law  or  procedtire  that  denies  or  ham- 
pers a  person's  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color.  It  apblles  to  all  states,  not  Just 
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those  covered  by  Section  5.  It  also  applies  to 
any  discriminatory  voting  practice  that 
might  have  been  established  prior  to  198S, 
no  matter  how  long  ago  Its  adoption. 

Like  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  Section  2 
requires  that  an  Intent  to  discriminate  be 
demonstrated  to  prove  a  violation.  In  rewrit- 
ing Section  2,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee has  dropped  this  requirement.  Now  a 
violation  would  be  established  if,  as  the 
committee's  report  explains,  "the  alleged 
unlawful  conduct  has  the  effect  or  impact 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  membership  in  a  language  minority 
group." 

The  implications  of  this  "strengthening" 
of  Section  2  are  plain  enough.  Any  political 
unit— a  city,  say,  or  a  county— with  an  at- 
large  voting  system  that  fails  to  elect  minor- 
ity candidates  in  approximate  proportion  to 
the  number  of  their  group  in  the  general 
population  will  be  vulnerable  to  a  Section  2 
lawsuit,  and  will  probably  be  required  to  es- 
tablish a  district  electoral  scheme.  To  put 
the  matter  another  way,  schemes  that 
"dilute"  the  vote  of  minorities  will  immedi- 
ately draw  fire  and  probably  be  outlawed. 
Courts  will  probably  examine  Section  2 
claims  in  terms  of  "vote  dilution,"  and  be- 
cause the  majority  of  the  nation's  cities  and 
many  counties  elect  their  representatives  in 
an  at-large  manner,  hundreds  of  lawsuits 
might  ensue. 

As  disturbing  as  the  revision  in  Section  2 
is  very  few  members  of  the  House  found 
reason  to  object— four,  if  my  count  is  accu- 
rate. But  the  voices  of  Thomas  Bliley,  Cald- 
well. Butler,  Dick  Cheney,  and  Jim  Collins 
were  merely  crying  in  the  Washington  wil- 
derness. Although  it  spent  seven  weeks  in 
hearings,  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
needed  only  one  day  to  consider  the  revision 
to  Section  2.  Only  three  witnesses  appeared, 
and  all  three  favored  the  change.  Press 
treatment  was  no  better.  Mr.  Butler,  a 
member  of  the  committee,  composed  a  dis- 
sent for  the  committee  report,  but  it  went 
unreported  in  the  Washington  Post.  When 
he  and  his  colleagues  raised  objections  on 
the  House  floor  during  the  two  debates  on 
the  bill  held  October  2  and  5,  their  points 
barely  received  passing  mention  in  the  Post. 
Thus,  no  one  following  the  extension  legis- 
lation could  have  confidently  guessed  what 
was  happening  to  Section  2.  Meanwhile,  the 
White  House,  reticent  about  taking  a  posi- 
tion on  the  extension  legislation,  did  not 
object  to  the  rewriting  of  Section  2  until 
two  weelLB  after  the  legislation  had  passed 
the  House,  and  then  only  very  quietly. 

Since  late  January,  when  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee  liegan  considering  exten- 
sion legislation.  Section  2  has  received  wider 
attention.  But  even  now,  despite  some 
debate  on  the  issue,  there  is  a  conspicuous 
lack  of  candor  among  the  defenders  of  a  re- 
vised Section  2. 

To  begin  with,  few  proponents  of  the 
House  version  of  extension  openly  admit 
that  Section  2  has  been  rewritten  to  ox>er- 
tum  a  two-year-old  Supreme  Court  ruling  in 
Mobile  V.  Bolden  which  held  that  a  Section 
2  violation  requires  a  demonstration  of  dis- 
criminatory intent.  The  favorite  language— 
whether  of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
report,  the  Post  editorial  page,  or  civil 
rights  lobbyists— is  that  the  Section  2  ver- 
sion would  merely  "clarify"  the  law  (and, 
thus,  the  FVteenth  Amendment)  by  "re- 
turning" it  to  the  pre-Mobiie  standard.  (Suf- 
fice to  say,  when  conservatives  try  to  "clari- 
fy" the  meaning  of  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment as  it  might  apply  to  fetuses,  or  when 
they  try  to  "return"  to  the  status  quo 


l>efore  Roe  v.  Wade,  they  are  charged  with 
attempting  to  undermine  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  Republic.  Overiuming  the  Su- 
preme Court  seems  to  depend  on  the  politi- 
cal ends  being  served.) 

Second,  there  has  been  in  some  quarters  a 
strange  silence  about  what  the  possible  re- 
percussions of  a  revised  Section  2  might  be. 
No  reader  of  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report  can  fail  to  grasp  that  Section  2 
was  rewritten  to  make  winners  out  of  the 
losers  in  Mobile.  These  losers  and  their 
allies— the  ACLU,  the  NAACP,  and  others- 
have  declared  without  qualification  that 
Mobile  would  keep  them  from  successfully 
challenging  hundreds  of  at-large  systems. 
Nevertheless,  the  Post,  for  one,  has  said  not 
a  word  about  the  rash  of  lawsuits  that 
would  lUely  result  from  the  House  version 
of  Section  2.  Nor  has  it  noted  that  the  pur- 
pose of  these  lawsuits  would  be  to  effect 
proportional  representation  by  race,  or 
something  close  to  It.  In  fact,  on  January  26 
the  Post  casually  wrote:  "exponents  of 
[Section  2]  say  this  would  require  courts  to 
strike  down  any  voting  that  didn't  result  in 
proportional  representation.  Not  true." 

But  consider  this:  After  Mobile  was  decid- 
ed in  1980  the  Post  commented  that  the 
ruling  "derails  the  legal  theory  that  civil 
rights  lawyers  had  hoped  would  force  a 
shift  from  at-large  elections  to  ward  or  dis- 
trict elections  In  cities  all  over  the  country"; 
that  it  "cutis]  down  dozens,  perhaps  hun- 
dreds, of  legal  challenges  that  would  have 
l>een  made  against  existing  systems  of  gov- 
enmient  or  multimember  legislative  dis- 
tricts"; and  that  it  "avoid[s]  the  logical  ter- 
minal point  of  those  challenges:  that  elec- 
tion district  lines  must  be  drawn  to  give  pro- 
portional representation  to  minorities."  At 
the  least  the  Post  should  read  its  own  files. 
On  the  other  hand,  these  words  from  the 
past  might  be  unsettling:  They  were  voiced 
in  partial  sympathy  with  the  Court's  deci- 
sion. 

Third,  there  has  been  an  attempt  to  argue 
that  Section  2,  as  revised,  is  consistent  with 
the  legislative  history  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Not  true,  as  the  Post  might  say.  In 
trying  to  Jiistlfy  a  Section  2  "effects"  test, 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  in  the  most 
disingenuous  sentence  in  its  report,  cites  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach's  1965  congres- 
sional testimony  that  Section  2  would  apply 
to  any  voting  practice  whose  "purpose  or 
effect  was  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right  to 
vote  on  account  of  race  or  color."  But  Katz- 
enbach  was  referring  to  practices  affecting 
equal  access  to  the  ballot — not,  as  the  com- 
mittee report  would  have  us  believe,  to 
"vote  dilution." 

Fourth,  there  has  been  a  refusal  to  under- 
stand what  the  Supreme  Court  was  doing  in 
Mobile.  Contrary  to  what  defenders  of  the 
House  extension  contend,  no  Court  decision 
has  ever  required  anything  other  than  an 
"intent"  standard  for  Section  2  or  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Although  the  Court 
has  on  occasion  used  the  "effects"  standard 
that  the  House  now  wants  written  into  Sec- 
tion 2,  it  has  done  so  only  when  considering 
voting  rights  claims  in  a  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment context.  Moreover,  in  a  series  of  other 
Fourteenth  Amendment  cases  Involving 
racial  Issues,  the  Court  has  always  demand- 
ed a  showing  of  discriminatory  intent  or 
purpose. 

Mobile,  as  Edward  J.  Erler  of  the  National 
Humanities  Center  pointed  out  In  Senate 
subcommittee  hearings  in  January,  called 
for  a  halt  to  readings  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Voting  Rights  Act  that  would  not 
only  allow  but  require  proportional  repre- 


sentation by  race.  Accordingly,  as  Erles  said, 
the  most  reasonable  and  effective  way  for 
the  Court  to  do  this  was  "to  restore  the  au- 
thority of  those  cases  requiring  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory purposes  as  a  neceaaary  prereq- 
uisite to  a  claim  of  voting  dlKrlminatlon." 
As  Justice  Stevens  wrote  in  his  opinion  In 
Mobile,  "The  fact  is  that  the  Court  has 
sternly  set  its  face  against  the  claim,  howev- 
er phrased,  that  the  Constitution  somehow 
guarantees  proportional  representation. " 

Finally,  none  of  the  proponents  of  Section 
2  have  addressed  the  moat  important  ques- 
tion of  all— what  kind  of  society  would  the 
House  bill  help  create?  No  one  in  this 
debate  has  declared  himself  in  favor  of  pro- 
portioiuU  representation  by  race,  at  least 
not  in  public.  One  can  only  conclude  that 
everyone  recognizes  that  such  representa- 
tion would  violate  the  basic  premises  upon 
which  the  nation  was  founded.  Why  would 
it  violate  these  premises?  To  force  an 
answer  is  to  expose  unquestioned  racial  as- 
sumptions—that blacks  should  vote  for 
blades,  that  blacks  should  represent  blacks, 
that  there  must  be  "blade"  view  of  things 
(and  a  Hispanic  one,  an  Indian  one,  an 
Asian  one)— which  no  one,  at  least  not  in 
the  polite  world  of  Washington,  is  willing 
defend  explidtly.  What  proponents  of  a  re- 
vised Section  2  prefer  is  to  go  about  maxi- 
mizing black  and  minority  voting  strength 
by  carving  out  black  majority  districts,  all 
the  while  protesting  that  proportional  rep- 
resentation Is  not  the  object  of  this  game. 
But  whatever  it  is  called,  or,  as  Justice  Ste- 
vens might  say,  however,  it  is  phrased,  there 
is  no  difference  In  principle  between  pre- 
venting "vote  dilution"  and  working  toward 
proportional  representation.  The  principle 
in  both  Instances  is  that  voting  is  a  group 
exercise  defined  by  race. 

The  House  version  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension  is  a  towering  monument  to 
this  principle.  It  contadicts  what  Justice 
Stevens  stated  in  Mobile,  that  "there  is  no 
national  Interest  in  creating  an  incentive  to 
define  political  groups  by  radal  character." 
It  also  places  a  premium  on  what  amounts 
to  the  tnainterumce  of  segregation,  since  in- 
tegration makes  It  more  difficult  to  draw 
districts  by  race.  It  assumes  that  proportion- 
al representation  by  race  will  result  in 
greater  legislative  benefits  for  blacks  and 
other  minorities,  although  for  this  to 
happen  minority  representatives  would 
have  to  form  coalitions  not  based  on  race- 
precisely  what  the  legislation  would  prevent 
voters  from  doing.  PHuther,  the  House  biU 
unfairly  implies  that  at-large  systema  are  in- 
herently Inferior  to  district  electoral 
schemes.  In  an  at-large  election,  a  dtizen 
can  cast  votes  in  every  election,  and  thus  In- 
fluence every  outcome;  in  a  district  election, 
a  citizen  is  confined  to  influencing  only  his 
district's  outcome.  The  House  bill  thus  In- 
vites a  sort  of  separate  but  equal  politics— 
hardly  what  the  architects  of  Uie  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  envisioned. 

Civil  rights  leaders  have  turned  the  House 
bill  into  an  emotional  Issue,  urging  its  pas- 
sage with  sermons,  marches,  and  so  on.  Few 
polltldans  have  had  the  courage  to  aak 
many  questions,  and  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration is,  given  Its  handling  of  tax  exemp- 
tion for  raciaUy  discriminatory  schools,  in  a 
tenuous  position  to  rally  oi>poaiUon.  The 
issue  seems  to  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
Senate,  but  fortunately  there  may  be  an 
easy  way  out  for  all  those  senators  nervous 
about  opposing  the  House  bUL  Civil  rights 
lobbyists  started  out  last  year  by  saying 
that  they  wanted  the  Voting  Rights  Act  ex- 
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tended  as  ia.  no  change*  allowed.  This  would 
be  a  mlendld  alternative. 

irtom  the  Public  Interest  (1979)] 

TIB  Ooe  KvoLimov  or  the  "Vomro  RioEm 

Act 

(By  Abigail  M.  Thematrom) 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1966  ushered  in 
a  revfdotlan.  In  1964  James  Chaney. 
Andrew  Goodman,  and  ICchael  Sehwemer 
were  murdered  while  participating  in  a 
votor-reglstration  drive  in  Neshoba  County, 
MIsgtaaippL  In  that  year  leas  than  7  percent 
of  MlHiaitppi's  adult  blades  were  registered 
to  vote.  Within  three  years  blade  registra- 
tion approached  60  percent.  Ten  years  after 
the  murdos.  there  were  191  black  elected 
'«**'**»'■  in  Mississippi  alone:  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  act,  there  had  been  fewer 
than  100  in  the  entire  South. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  the  fourth 
modem  attempt  at  ensuring  the  rights  of 
disenfranchised  Southern  blacks,  but  the 
first  effeeUve  one.  The  Civil  Righto  Acta  of 
1997.  1960.  and  1964  had  done  litUe  more 
than  allow  coimty-by-oounty  injunctions 
against  prejudiced  registrars.  But  such  case- 
by-case  adjudication,  requiring  lengthy  liti- 
gation in  piecemeal  fashion,  bad  proven 
largely  ineffective.  There  were  too  many  re- 
calcitrant registrars,  too  many  indifferent 
Judges,  too  many  uninformed  and  Illiterate 
blacks.  Nor  had  the  heroic  efforta  of  civil 
righto  activlsto  in  the  early  1960'8  had  much 
impact  Student  Non-violent  Coordinating 
Committee  volunteers  working  in  LeFlore 
County.  Mississippi  had  enlarged  the  ranks 
of  blaiA  voters  by  only  300.  Yet  within  two 
months  of  the  initiation  of  Federal  inter- 
vention. foUowlng  the  passage  of  the  1965 
act,  approziniately  5,000  blacks  were  regis- 
tered in  that  same  coimty. 

Such  Immediate  and  massive  registration 
was  predaely  the  purpose  of  the  legislation, 
but  today  the  simplicity  of  that  aim  has 
been  largely  forgotten.  Success  generated  a 
new  view  of  the  protection  that  was  afford- 
ed blacks  and  other  minorities  by  the  act. 
And  so.  as  the  problem  of  registration  reced- 
ed, a  host  of  new  and  startling  questions 
arose.  Should  a  literacy  test,  even  one  ad- 
ministered impartially,  be  considered  dis- 
criminatory where  there  has  been  a  history 
of  unequal  educational  opportunity?  Do 
multimember  electoral  districto  impenniasl- 
bly  dQute  the  political  strength  of  minori- 
ties? C^an  heavily  black  cities  annex  largely 
white  suburbs  without  violating  Federally 
protected  righto?  Are  constitutional  righto 
infringed  when  the  Justice  Department 
forces  a  redrawing  of  district  lines  in  order 
to  achieve  maximum  minority  representa- 
Uon? 

Behind  these  questions  lies  a  radical  re- 
definition of  the  meaning  of  political  equali- 
ty for  racial  and  ethnic  groups.  The  tradi- 
tional concern  of  civil  righto  advocates  had 
been  access  to  the  ballot.  But  these  ques- 
tions involve  not  simply  access,  but  retiUL 
They  assume  a  Federally  guaranteed  right 
to  maximum  political  «ffectivtnes».  Nowa- 
day! local  electoral  arrangemento  are  ex- 
pected to  conform  to  Federal  executive  and 
Judicial  guidelines  established  to  maximize 
the  political  strength  of  racial  and  ethnic 
minorities,  not  merely  to  provide  equal  elec- 
toral opportunity. 

FROM  AOCXSS  TO  RXSULTS 

The  Voting  Righto  Act,  then,  ushered  in  a 
dual  revolution:  Not  only  were  the  names  of 
two  million  blaclu  added  to  the  registration 
rolls,  but  definition  of  enfranchisement 
changed.  The  right  to  vote  came  to  mean 


the  right  to  equal  electoral  result  and  maxi- 
mum political  effectiveness. 

That  no  one  In  1965  contemplated  such  a 
development  is  Indisputable.  Equality  in  the 
mld-1960's  meant  equal  opportunity,  not 
equal  result.  Perferentlal  admissions  pro- 
grams were  not  initiated  until  the  end  of 
the  decade.  Opportunity  In  employment  did 
not  begin  to  be  measured  by  the  standard  of 
group  parity  until  aroxind  1970.  And  the  use 
of  racial  quotag  for  the  puipoae  of  integrat- 
ing primary  an^  secondary  schools  was  con- 
stitutionally sanctioned  only  in  1971. 

In  the  original  Voting  Righto  Act  the  em- 
phasis was  on  equal  political  opportunity— 
that  is,  equal  Recess  through  securing  the 
ballot.  In  the  Jtididary  Comndttee  hearings 
prior  to  passage.  Attorney  Oeneral  Katzen- 
bach  described  Che  act  as  "aimed  at  getting 
people  registered."  "Our  concern  today,"  he 
said,  "is  to  enlarge  representative  govern- 
ment. It  is  to  tollclt  the  consent  of  all  the 
governed.  It  is  to  Increase  the  number  of 
citizens  who  caa  vote." 

Elatzenbach  Was  convinced  that  black  bal- 
loto  were  the  ksy  to  Southern  recognition  of 
other  Federally  protected  righto.  As  Deputy 
Attorney  Oeneral  under  Kennedy,  he  httd 
been  part  of  a  ooncerted  effort  to  push  civU- 
righto  leaders  lato  focusing  on  voting  righto. 
Some  had  complained  that  Washington  was 
nud^g  the  movement  away  from  massive 
social  change  and  on  to  safe  ground.  But  by 
1965  that  safe  ground  was  widely  regarded 
as  the  territory  the  movement  had  to  con- 
quer first. 

If  the  ballot  (was  the  key  to  other  rights, 
the  ellmlnationi  of  the  literacy  test  was  the 
means  to  the  tafdlot.  "No  matter  from  what 
direction  one  Iboks  at  it."  V.  O.  Key  had 
written  in  1949^  "the  Southern  literacy  test 
is  a  fraud  and  gothlng  more."  It  was  no  less 
a  fraud  In  196S»  In  the  1960's  Southern  r'-g- 
istrars  were  observed  testing  black  appli- 
canto  on  such  [matters  as  the  numl>er  of 
bubbles  in  a  soap  bar.  the  meaning  of  ob- 
serve passage  la  state  constitutions,  and  the 
definition  of  such  terms  as  "habeas  corpus." 
Booker  T.  Washington  had  believed  that 
"brains,  property,  and  character"  would 
"settle  the  queation  of  civil  righto,"  but  80 
years  after  the  founding  of  Tuskeegee  Insti- 
tute blacks  with  brains,  property,  and  char- 
acter in  the  city  of  Tuskeegee  still  found 
themselves  un^le  to  demonstrate  their  lit- 
eracy. "If  a  fella  makes  a  mistake  on  his 
questionnaire.  I'm  not  gonna  discriminate  In 
his  favor  Just  because  he's  got  a  Ph.  D.,"  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Registrars  right-' 
eously  maintained. 

What  the  Voting  Righto  Act  did,  then,  was 
to  suspend  Southern  literacy  tests— though 
indirectly.  Without  naming  any  states  ex- 
plicitly, the  act  inferred  a  statistical  link  t>e- 
tween  low  voter  registration  or  turnout,  lit- 
eracy testo,  an4  discrimination.  By  providing 
for  the  autotdatic  suspension  of  all  testo 
wherever  there  was  inadequate  political  par- 
ticipation, it  circumvented  the  dlf fcult  task 
of  attempting  to  prove  discrimination.  No 
state  which  h^  either  a  registration  or 
turnout  of  legs  than  50  percent  of  the 
voting-age  population  in  the  Presidential 
election  of  1944  could  employ  any  test  or 
device  to  screen  potential  voters. 

WhUe  the  target  of  the  act  was  clearly  the 
South,  In  fact  the  ban  on  test  wherever 
there  was  low  tegistration  or  turnout  affect- 
ed as  well  a  smattering  of  counties  in  such 
states  as  Arizona,  Hawaii,  and  Idaho.  But  at 
the  discretion  of  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  coverage  by  the  act 
could  be  waiveA. 

Judicial  dl8<Tetion  had  been  considered 
the  bane  of  previous  dvil-rlghto  bills.  Yet 
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the  Voting  Righto  aH  did  not  shift  author- 
ity from  the  Judicial  to  the  executive:  it 
augmented  the  power  of  both.  But  the 
Southern  district  courts— described  by  Katz- 
enbach  at  the  hearihgs  as  beyond  redemp- 
tion—lost out.  For  tiiough  disputes  involv- 
ing Federal  righto  are  normally  taken  to  a 
local  district  court.  Cases  arising  under  the 
Voting  Righto  Act  are  almost  exclusively 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  District  Court 
of  the  District  of  (Columbia.  And  appeals 
from  ito  decisions  go  directly  to  the  Su- 
preme Covut.  It  was  not  a  unique  arrange- 
ment, but  Southerners  saw  It  as  an  insult  to 
Southern  Justice.  "On  what  basis,"  Senator 
Sam  Ervin  asked,  "ean  you  Justify  saying, 
'dose  all  the  couris  in  the  land  except 
one'?" 

Justice  Hugo  Blac4  was  among  those  who 
saw  in  the  arrangement  the  ghost  of  Recon- 
struction. He  was  particularly  irked  by  what 
was  called  the  "preclearance"  provision. 
Section  4  suspended  literacy  testo  and  other 
"devices"  in  all  stat^  and  political  subdivi- 
sions with  a  voting  k«glstratlon  or  turnout 
of  less  than  50  percent.  The  preclearance 
provision — section  5->-reinforced  section  4  by 
forbidding  in  those  same  Jurisdictions  the 
institution  of  any  new  "voting  qualification 
or  prerequisite  to  vpting"  without  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  or  the  D.C. 
court.  As  Justice  Blfudi  described  it.  states 
were  treated  like  "conquered  territories."  "I 
doubt."  he  said,  "thjat  any  of  the  thirteen 
colonies  would  have  lagreed  to  our  Constitu- 
tion if  they  had  dreamed  that  the  time 
would  come  when  tl)ey  would  have  to  go  to 
a  United  States  Attorney  Oeneral  or  a  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court  with  hat  in  hand 
begging  for  permision  to  change  their 
laws."  1 

Nevertheless,  the  i^otlve  Itehlnd  the  provi- 
sion was  clear.  Soutiiem  states  were  adept 
at  the  fine  art  of  circumvention.  Banishing 
literacy  testo,  it  wag  feared,  might  not  be 
sufficient.  New  deyices  could  be  created 
with  the  same  Impact  as  old.  Registration 
could  be  blockfl^  ane^. 

TRX  CRAMO^  m  sxcnoH  B 
WhUe  section  5  w^  originally  regarded  as 
nothing  more  ttian  al  corollary  of  section  4— 
the  one  banning  literacy  testo  and  the  other 
making  sure  that  tihe  effect  of  that  ban 
stuck— in  time  the  provision  took  on  quite  a 
different  meaning.  It  became  the  instru- 
ment by  which  th«  definition  of  enfran- 
chisement was  altered.  What  was  a  new 
"standard,  practice,  or  procedure  with  re- 
spect to  voting"  that  had  to  be  precleared  to 
determine  that  it  ^as  not  discriminatory? 
By  1969  procedural  changes  covered  by  the 
act  had  come  to  include  making  an  office 
appointive  instead  of  elective,  increasing  the 
requlremento  for  aa  independent  to  gain  a 
place  on  the  ballot,  and.  most  important, 
switching  from  ward  to  at-large  voting. 
Later  decisions  add4d  district-line  and  city- 
boundary  changes.  'Thus  In  1974  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  determined  that  a  reapportion- 
ment plan  for  Kings  County,  New  York  had 
to  be  cleared,  even  though  that  plan  did  not 
in  any  way  constitute  an  effort  to  resist  the 
registration  of  blacks:  New  York  State  had  a 
literacy  test  and  King's  County  was  one  of 
three  New  York  counties  with  voter  turnout 
below  50  percent.  But  by  then  the  entire 
notion  of  anticipating  Southern  resistance 
had  been  long  lost,  find  the  provision  trans- 
formed. 

The  origiiud  conception  died  largely  be- 
cause Southern  resigtance  was  so  successful- 
ly extinguished.  With  the  passage  of  the 
act,   the   registratlcD   of  Southern   blacks 
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soared.  By  September  1967  registration  in 
Mississippi  had  risen  from  an  estimated  pre- 
act  figure  of  around  7  percent  of  the  voting- 
age  population  to  almost  60  percent.  In 
other  states  the  rise  was  less  spectacular, 
but  still  impressive. 

In  part.  Southern  resistance  to  registra- 
tion never  materialised  liecause  the  act— as 
originaUy  conceived— was  on  solid  constitu- 
tional ground  and  the  South  Imew  It.  The 
Fifteenth  Amendment  prohibited  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  and 
Congress  had  been  given  the  power  to  en- 
force that  prohibition  by  appropriate  legis- 
lation. The  Voting  Righto  Act  was  an  unim- 
peachable exercise  of  that  undeniable 
power.  More  important,  registration  was  dif- 
ficult to  prevent,  for  the  power  given  both 
to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  and  to  the  District 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  ex- 
traordinary. And  so,  in  a  short  time  section 
5  was  deprived  of  ito  clearest  function. 
Originally  intended  to  forestall  devices  de- 
signed to  hinder  black  registration,  it  was 
left  without  any  obvious  use. 

A  new  one,  however,  soon  appeared:  en- 
suring electoral  effectiveness.  In  every 
Southern  state  black  balloto  were  being 
counted,  yet  in  many  districto  they  ap- 
peared to  have  little  Impact.  By  1969  that 
had  become  the  central  concern  of  both  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  D.C.  District 
Court. 

THK  ClfD  or  LITKRACY  TESTS 

The  emergency  of  section  5  as  a  tool  for 
guaranteeing  zninority  groups  maximum 
electoral  effectiveness  was  aided  by  a  dis- 
trict court  decision  in  the  important  case  of 
Gmton  County  v.  U.S.  Under  section  4  liter- 
acy testo  had  been  suspended  in  all  jurisdic- 
tions with  a  voting  registration  or  turnout 
of  less  than  50  percent — a  suspension  that 
could  be  waived  if  a  test  were  shown  to  be 
nondiscriminatory.  In  1968  North  Carolina's 
Oaston  County  brought  suit  in  the  D.C.  Dis- 
trict Court  to  procure  such  a  waiver.  Six 
years  earlier,  the  county  had  replaced  ito 
traditional  oral  test  with  a  written  one,  and 
had  begun  a  well-publicized  process  of  rereg- 
istering all  voters.  Announcemento  blanket- 
ed both  white  and  black  sections  of  town. 
The  court  did  not  question  the  test's  impar- 
tiality. 

The  Southern  setting,  of  course,  made  the 
test  suspect.  But  though  the  Voting  Righto 
Act  was  clearly  aimed  at  the  South,  it  did 
provide  for  exemptions,  and  counties  such 
as  Oaston  should  have  qualified.  The  court, 
however,  turned  Oaston's  petition  down.  It 
found  the  test  discriminatory— not  in  pur- 
pose, but  in  effect.  Gaston  County  had 
maintained  segregated  schools  until  1965. 
and.  Judge  Skelly  Wright  argued,  unequal 
educational  opportunity  had  resulted  in  an 
unequal  ability  to  pass  the  test.  Thus  the 
test  penalized  blaclu  for  inadequacies  im- 
posed by  the  state. 

Although  Judge  Wright  spoke  of  North 
Carolina's  history  of  segregation,  in  fact  his 
logic  could  be  applied  to  most  Northern 
cities  as  well.  There  was  no  such  thing  as  a 
racially  blind  literacy  test.  Judge  Wright  ef- 
fectively ruled.  It  was  a  variation  on  the 
theme  tliat  has  since  become  so  familiar: 
When  opportunities  have  not  been  equal, 
meritocratic  systems  don't  worlL  Gaston 
had  been  attempting  to  administer  a  test  of 
merit  In  the  context  of  imequal  educational 
opportimity. 

It  was  a  plausible  but  troubling  argument. 
The  Voting  Righto  Act  had  assumed  that 
there  was  a  difference  between  a  region  that 
used  a  literacy  test  to  oppress  a  racial  mi- 
nority and  one  that  exercised  ito  traditional 


authority  to  set  standards  for  voting.  It  as- 
sumed that  while  race  could  not  be  made  a 
qualification,  competency  could.  Judge 
Wright's  reasoning,  however,  bliured  that 
dlstincUon— or  at  least  dismissed  it  as 
worthless  in  the  setting  of  Oaston. 

Judge  Wright's  opinion  had  an  effect  far 
beyond  Oaston  County.  The  interpretation 
the  oourto  have  given  to  the  Voting  Righto 
Act  has  affected  Congressional  perception 
of  the  act  as  well.  Judge  Wright's  decision 
strengthened  the  hands  of  those  in  Con- 
gress who  favored  the  aboUtion  of  all  liter- 
acy testo.  Enlisting  Wright's  argument,  they 
succeeded  in  1970  in  amending  Uie  act  to 
provide  for  a  nationwide  suspension  of  all 
literacy  testo  for  a  five-year  period.  In  1975 
that  siispension  was  converted  to  a  perma- 
nent ban. 

Judge  Wright's  opinion  also  promoted  the 
cause  of  those  who  argued  that  through  the 
intervention  of  Federal  power  the  process  of 
political  change  could  be  greatly  acceler- 
ated. The  framers  of  the  original  Voting 
Righto  Act  had  assumed  that  a  massive  reg- 
istration of  blacks  would  eventually  result 
in  a  radical  redistribution  of  political  power. 
But  in  Judge  Wright's  view,  judicial  inter- 
vention could  speed  up  that  painstaking 
process. 

That  view  was  challenged  by  Judge  Oliver 
Oasch.  In  a  concurring  opinion  Judge  Oasch 
contended  that  an  absence  of  economic  (not 
educational)  opportunity  had  created  black 
illiteracy.'  Blacks  were  disproportionately 
illiterate  because  they  went  to  work  and  not 
to  school.  Even  the  segregated  schools,  had 
blacks  attended  them,  would  have  provided 
sufficient  education  to  pass  the  county's 
very  simple  test. 

Judge  Oasch  was  suggesting  (although  he 
did  not  spell  it  out)  that  Federal  courto 
cannot  remedy  wrongs  built  into  the  very 
structure  of  society.  Unequal  education  op- 
portimities  often  result  from  Inequities  in 
the  economic  structure,  but  since  courto  are 
helpless  to  affect  the  latter,  they  cannot 
undo  the  eff ecto  of  the  former.  The  level  of 
black  Illiteracy  in  the  end  may  be  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  sUte,  but  questions  of 
such  ultimate  responsibility  are  not— and 
cannot  be— the  normal  concern  of  courto. 

Yet  Judge  Wright  (and  with  him  Judge 
Spottowood  Robinson)  swept  that  sugges- 
tion aside.  The  registration  of  blacks,  they 
were  convinced,  need  not  await  a  change  in 
the  level  of  economic  opportunity.  The 
process  of  political  change  need  not  be  so  la- 
borious. While  the  district  court  could  not 
directly  attack  the  economic  structure,  it 
could  lessen  the  impact  of  that  structure  on 
the  political  power  of  minorities.  In  fact,  it 
was  the  court's  duty  to  do  so.  For  minorities 
had  the  right— as  the  Supreme  Court  subse- 
quently agreed— not  simply  to  equal  politi- 
cal opportunity,  but  to  equal  electoral 
result. 

DisEirmAircRisoaEiiT  ahs  dilutioh 

The  implementation  of  that  right  awaited 
the  remaining  of  section  5.  Though  Judge 
Wright's  opinion  in  Oaston  cleared  the  way. 
it  was  the  Supreme  Court's  1969  decision  in 
Allen  v.  Board  of  Elections  that  definitively 
altered  the  meaning  of  that  provision. 

The  case,  which  involved  several  statutory 
amendmento    to    electoral    procedure— the 


■The  opinion  rewii  like  a  rllnrnf.  but  was  actual- 
ly a  concurrence.  Oaach  agreed  with  the  result 
reached  by  the  court,  but  on  entirely  different 
grounds.  The  county,  he  said,  had  faUed  to  meet 
the  required  burden  of  proof— a  demoostration  that 
every  election  within  Its  boundaries  had  been  con- 
ducted in  a  nondiscrtmlnatory  manner. 


most  impmtant  of  which  was  a  switch  from 
single-member  district  to  at-large  voting  In 
the  election  of  Mississippi  county  supervi- 
sors—opened the  way  for  the  Cotirt  to  rule 
on  the  scope  of  section  5.  Were  the  amend- 
mento "practices  or  procedures"  that  violat- 
ed the  provision?  Did  they  need  to  he 
cleared  by  either  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  or  the  Attorney  Oeneral?  The  Court 
held  that,  because  the  changes  had  the  po- 
tential of  diluting  the  black  vote,  they  were 
subject  to  review.  "The  Voting  Righto  Act." 
Chief  Jtistice  Warren  asserted,  "was  aimed 
at  the  subtle  as  well  as  the  obviotu  state 
regulations  which  have  the  effect  of  doiy- 
ing  citizens  their  right  to  vote  because  of 
race." 

This  was  a  cumbersome  rewording  of  Jus- 
tice Frankfurter's  1939  observation  that  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  "nullifies  sophisticat- 
ed as  well  as  simple-minded  modes  of  dis- 
crimination." The  Voting  Righto  Act,  and 
the  constitutional  amendment  upon  which 
it  rested,  clearly  barred  subtle  as  well  as  ob- 
vious disenfranchisement.  But  what  consti- 
tuted disenf ranchisement?  That  was  the  dif- 
ficult issue. 

The  question  of  the  impact  of  at-large 
voting  is  particularly  complex.  Multi- 
member districto,  it  is  generally  argued,  ben- 
efit the  strong  against  the  weak.  The  party 
of  the  majority  is  able  to  capture  all  con- 
tested seats.  As  a  result,  it  is  said,  political 
groups  are  not  represented  in  proportion  to 
their  strength  in  the  voting  population,  and 
minorities  lose  out.  But  in  fact  multi- 
member voting  does  not  always  disadvan- 
tage a  minority— an  at-large  arrangement, 
in  which  every  single  vote  counts,  may  actu- 
ally benefit  blacks.  Single-member  wards 
often  permit  a  white  majority  to  ignore  a 
black  enclave.  But  in  an  at-large  system 
whites  may  be  forced  to  compete  for  bl»ck 
votes. 

Eqiudly  important,  disadvantage  and  dis- 
enfranchisement are  not  the  same.  Multi- 
member sjrstems  may  disadvantage  bladu. 
but  they  do  not  disenfranchise  them.  There 
is  no  electoral  system  that  ensures  represen- 
tation precisely  In  proportion  to  the  poten- 
tial strength  of  every  group.  Every  district- 
ing system  discriminates.  The  drawing  of 
district  lines— whether  ward  or  multi- 
member—has  an  inevitable  impact  upon  the 
effective  power  of  various  political  groups. 
Some  groups  are  split:  others  find  them- 
selves concentrated  to  the  point  of  greatly 
diminished  returns:  candidates  of  equal 
quality  are  not  equally  available  In  all 
wards:  district  lines  often  separate  a  candi- 
date from  his  natural  constituency:  and  so 
on.  No  district  with  a  population  greater 
than  one  can  be  created  that  will  guarantee 
to  each  voter  equally  effective  political 
power. 

In  fact,  not  only  the  task  of  drawing  dis- 
trict lines,  but  even  the  political  process 
itself  discriminates.  Formal  and  informal  as- 
pecto  of  government  disadvantage  some 
groups  and  advantage  others.  Neither  cam- 
paign funds  nor  political  talent  are  evenly 
distributed.  A  multitude  of  poUtlcal  deci- 
sions made  before  and  after  elections  affect 
power.  Political  alliances  make  and  break 
programs.  How  can  political  weight  l>e  Judi- 
cially distributed  so  that  every  vote  has 
equal  value? 

That  dilution  is  not  the  same  thing  as  dis- 
enfranchisement was  acknowledged  by 
Chief  Justice  Warren  in  AUen.  "The  right  to 
vote,"  he  said,  "can  be  affected  by  a  dUution 
of  voting  power  as  well  as  by  an  absolute 
prohibition  on  f!ast.ing  a  ballot"  (emphasis 
mine).  Warren  carefully  distinguished  dllut- 
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tat  from  denying,  but  he  nefllected  to  point 
out  tbat  the  Fifteenth  Amendment— on 
which  the  Voting  Rights  Act  waa  bued  and 
to  which  the  cue  thui  ultimately  referred— 
only  protects  acalnat  denials. 

There  Is  one  drcumstance  In  which  dilu- 
tion does  shade  into  denial,  and  it  is  this  dr- 
cumstance that  Chief  Justice  Warren  must 
have  had  in  mind,  for  he  went  on  to  sar- 
"Voters  who  are  members  of  a  racial  minori- 
ty might  well  be  in  a  m«torlty  in  one  dis- 
Mct.  but  in  a  decided  minority  In  the 
county  as  a  whole.  This  type  of  change  [at- 
large  vottng]  could  Uierefore  nullify  their 
abfflty  to  elect  the  candidate  of  their  choice 
Just  as  would  prohibiting  some  of  them 
from  vattag."  A  racial  minority.  In  other 
words,  can  find  itself  permanently  lodged 
out.  if  one  assumes  (as  evidently  Warren 
did)  consistent  and  persistent  racial  bloc 
voting.  But,  In  general,  to  disadvantage  a 
political  minority  is  not  to  disenfranchise  It. 
Most  political  losen  can  Imagine  a  context 
structured  more  to  their  benefit,  yet  few 
would  argue  th*t  they  possess  either  a  stat- 
utory or  a  constitutional  right  to  an  optimal 
political  environment.  But  when  politics  and 
race  become  thoroughly  entwined— when 
political  Idmtlty  Is  Inextricably  linked  with 
racial  identity— then  such  a  claim  becomes 
enticing. 

In  situations  which  are  politically  fluid, 
disadvantaged  voters  are  not  considered  dis- 
enfranchised. Democrats  in  a  Republican 
community,  for  example,  are  free  to  Join  the 
Republican  Party  and  bore  from  within. 
Candidates  can  choose  to  emphasize  certain 
issues  at  the  expense  of  others  In  an  effort 
to  win  votes.  But  in  a  situation  of  true  racial 
bloc  voting,  there  is  no  vying  for  votes 
across  racial  lines.  Between  two  candidates 
of  different  races,  there  is  no  contest  at  all. 
nmwttpmtfniTig  ]t  (mnscessary;  a  racial  count 
will  do.  Color  becomes  the  sole  determinant 
of  political  effectiveness. 

Such  a  situation  must  be  distinguished 
from  one  in  which  black,  white,  and  other 
dtlsens  belMig  to  political  Interest  groups 
that  cross  racial  lines.  Race  and  politics  are 
not  necessarily  coterminous.  While  at-large 
voting  usually  worlcs  to  the  disadvantage  of 
a  political  minority.  It  does  not  always  nulli- 
fy the  ability  of  blacks  to  elect  candidates  of 
their  choice. 

The  crucial  distinction  Is  blurred  by  Chief 
Justice  Warren's  opinion  In  Allen.  He  begins 
by  speaking  about  the  necessity  to  guard 
against  the  dflution  effect  of  at-large  voting. 
Voting,  it  is  ssserted.  Includes  "all  activities 
necessary  to  make  a  vote  effective."  But  the 
radal  disenfranchisement  he  clearly  had  In 
mbid  had  nothing  to  do  with  an  Imbalance 
in  political  effectiveness.  The  reference  to  a 
"candidate  of  their  choice"  makes  clear  the 
Cbitt  Justice's  perspective:  He  Is  envision- 
ing color-coordinated  politics— the  color  of 
the  candidate  unfalUngly  matching  the 
color  of  his  constituency.  And  be  is  assert- 
ing the  right  of  a  minority  racial  bloc  to 
equal  access  to  the  political  process. 

AOen  set  the  tone  for  all  future  Voting 
Rights  Act  litigation.  It  permanently 
bhured  the  distinction  between  disenfran- 
chisement and  dilution,  and  between  equali- 
ty of  political  opportunity  and  eqiuUlty  of 
electoral  result. 

A  cRAROx  or  rocns 

The  impact  of  the  decision  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  courts.  It  had  an  immediate 
effect  on  Justice  Department  policy  as  well. 
The  voting  section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Divi- 
sion is  primarily  responsible  for  enforcing 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Most  disputes  con- 
cerning section  5  are  settled  by  negotiation 


between  local  and  Federal  attorneys;  suits 
are  brought  In  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  only  as  a  last  resort. 

In  the  years  between  the  passage  of  the 
act  in  1966  and  the  Allen  decision  in  1960, 
the  focus  of  Justice  Department  attorneys 
was  on  section  4.  The  aim  was  to  get  South- 
em  blacks  registered.  But  the  Justice  De- 
partment conceived  of  its  role  as  exceeding- 
ly limited— a  conception  bom.  In  part,  of  ne- 
cessity: The  Civil  Rights  Division  had  a 
staff  of  approgimately  40  to  handle  all  liti- 
gation Involvlitg  the  Infringement  of  civil 
rights  in  the  South.  Yet  Ideology  also  re- 
strained the  Department.  Both  Rol>ert  Ken- 
nedy and  Ransey  Clark  preferred  negotia- 
tion to  confi^ntatlon.  They  ttelleved  In 
working  behind  the  scenes,  in  securing  com- 
pliance throtigi  persuasion. 

Ironically,  It  was  under  Nixon  that  Justice 
Department  policy  radically  altered.  Begin- 
ning in  1969.  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and 
particularly  section  5,  was  enforced  with  un- 
precedented aggressiveness.  In  part,  the  new 
militance  was  the  unforeseen  consequence 
of  bureaucratic  reorganization.  Beginning  in 
1969,  attorneys  were  no  longer  assigned  to  a 
geograptilcal  eegion,  but  instead  to  such 
legal  specialtigs  as  housing,  education,  or 
public  accomi^odatlons.  A  voting  section 
was  thus  created  and  a  cadre  of  attorneys 
devoted  to  thg  enforcement  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  emerged.  The  new  specialists 
had  a  vested  interest  in  Interpreting  the  act 
as  broadly  as  possible. 

Thus  the  decision  In  Allen  legitimized  poli- 
cies to  wiiich  this  new  cadre  of  attorneys 
was  already  committed.  The  voting  section 
had  been  at  odds  with  Attorney  General 
Mitchell  over  the  scope  of  section  5.  Mitch- 
ell had  argued'  in  the  1969  hearings  on  the 
extension  of  the  act  that  section  5  should 
not  be  read  to  cover  either  redlstrictlng  or 
annexations.  He  lost  both  in  the  courts  and 
Congress.  Alltn  was  the  tuning  point. 
Within  seven  days  of  the  decision,  the 
voting  section  began  to  enforce  a  refur- 
bished section  5.  It  l>egan  to  send  Instruc- 
tional packets  to  legal  officers  in  the  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions,  Informing  them  of  the 
necessity  to  dear  every  change  in  voting 
procedure  with  either  the  Attorney  General 
or  the  Distrlcti  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. And  :  whereas  only  323  voting 
changes  had  been  received  for  preclearance 
by  the  Department  in  the  years  Ijetween 
1965  and  1969J  almost  5,000  were  submitted 
between  1969  and  1975. 

The  interpretation  which  the  Supreme 
Court  had  given  to  section  5  in  Allen  was 
not  created  ogt  of  whole  cloth.  Prom  one 
perspective.  Chief  Justice  Warren  in  Allen 
was  simply  rewllng  into  a  statute  resting  on 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  those  standards 
for  equally  effective  political  participation 
that  had  lieen  developed  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  ode-man,  one-vote  cases.  Baker 
v.  Carr,  for  exgmple,  had  established  In  1962 
a  constitutional  right  to  equal  representa- 
tion for  equal  |iuml>ers. 

But  "rotten  boroughs"  are  not  strictly 
analogous  to  igultimember  districts,  nor  was 
the  principle  enunciated  In  Allen  a  neces- 
sary extension  of  that  established  in  the 
legislative  reapportiomnent  decisions.  Those 
decisions  focused  on  individual  voter  weight, 
and  measured  that  weight  solely  by  the 
standard  of  eqpal  district  populations.  Their 
concern  was  the  malapportionment  of  indi- 
viduals,  not  tke  malrepresentation  in  inter- 
esU.  In  conttust,  Allen  and  sutisequent 
Voting  Rlghtl  Act  decisions  establish  the 
necessity  for  aquallty  among  groups— specif- 
ically  among;  racial   and   (more  recently) 
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ethnic  groups.  Todal^,  the  test  of  disenfran- 
chisement is  not  whether  one  person's  vote 
is  worth  more  than  another's,  but  whether 
the  group  to  which  that  person  belongs  is 
"underrepresented"  in  the  system.  Group 
power,  not  individqal  worth,  is  made  the 
measure  of  political  equity. 

Quite  a  different  conception  was  initially 
built  into  the  Votixlg  Rights  Act.  Sponsors 
of  the  original  legislation  assumed  that  once 
blacks  had  access  t#  the  ballot,  their  posi- 
tion in  the  polity  i  would  be  normalized. 
They  would  be  citizens  in  that  most  elemen- 
tary sense  of  the  word,  possessing  the  right 
to  lend  a  voice  td  the  political  process. 
Those  sponsors  assumed  that,  in  time,  an 
end  to  discrimination  would  bring  an  end  to 
racial  bloc  voting.  Color-blind  politics  was 
the  ultimate  goal:  the  true  Integration  of 
Southern  blacks  in  a  color-blind  electoral 
process. 

But  the  Court's  rpdefinltlon  of  section  5 
marks  an  abandoni^ent  of  those  hopes.  It 
envisions  blacks  a^  a  permanent  group 
aptut.  It  assimies  vtiaX  there  Is  no  escape 
from  race.  It  acquiesces  in  separate  politics 
for  separate  racial  and  ethnic  groups,  de- 
manding only  that  between  those  groups 
there  should  be  rotlgh  equality.  Hence  the 
necessity  to  be  on  constant  alert  for  threats 
to  black  political  power— the  necessity  to 
make  sure  that  blanks  have  more  than  the 
right  to  go  to  the  polls,  to  make  sure  that 
the  vote  they  cast  tlere  will  have  maximum 
weight.  I 

Perhaps  color-bliifd  politics  in  this  color- 
conscious  society  was  a  naive  hope,  and  po- 
litical access  too  restricted  a  goal.  Racial 
bloc  voting  may  be  tihe  reality  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  ward  piolltics  may  indeed  make 
the  most  sense  for  most  minorities  in  most 
communities.  Tet  Incorporating  this  de- 
pressing political  assumption  into  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  ig  costly,  for  it  produces  a 
society  in  which  political  interests  are  de- 
fined by  racial  or  etftmic  Identity  and  repre- 
sentation is  guaranteed  in  proportion  to 
groups'  numerical  strength.  For  when  a  per- 
ceived reduction  in  the  potential  power  of  a 
racial  or  ethnic  gr^up  is  called  disenfran- 
chisement, then  prbportional  racial  repre- 
sentation inevitably  becomes  the  standard 
by  which  proper  political  effectiveness  is 
measured.  And  although  the  Supreme 
Court  has  had  an  o<^casional  second  thought 
(not  shared  by  either  the  D.C.  District 
Court  or  the  Justice  Department),  this  is 
the  basic  standard '  that  has  applied  since 
Allen.  Moreover,  it  has  l>een  extended  from 
blacks  to  a  variety  of  other  ethnic  groups  as 
well,  for  in  the  lt|st  few  years  lx>th  the 
ethnic  and  geograpl^ic  scope  of  the  act  have 
been  enormously  exfianded. 

Whether  we  want  a  society  in  which  dti- 
zens  are  assigned  slpts  on  the  basis  of  their 
race  or  ethnicity  Is,  of  course,  precisely  the 
question  that  the  Bakke  case  has  since 
raised  with  reference  to  higher  education. 
And  it  has  l>een  the  issue  in  a  series  of  con- 
stitutional cases  dealing  with  the  problem 
of  desegregation  at  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary school  level.  Whether  either  prefer- 
ential admissions  or  pupil  assignment  in  the 
interest  of  racial  balance  makes  much  sense 
is  far  from  settled.  But  whatever  the  out- 
come of  that  debat^,  it  is  not  likely  to  settle 
the  question  of  proportional  racial  represen- 
tation in  politics,  for  none  of  the  reasons 
customarily  given  ft>r  the  use  of  raci&l  and 
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In  1971,  with  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion in  Svann,  racial  quotas  became  a  per- 
missible tool  with  which  to  dismantle  a  dual 
school  system.  Two  assumptions  lay  behind 
the  Court's  ruling:  ttut  had  there  not  been 
a  history  of  de  jure  segregation,  schools  in 
the  North  Carolina  district  of  Charlotte- 
Mecklenburg  would  have  been  racially 
mixed;  and  that  racially  neutral  pupU  as- 
signment had  become  inadequate  to  the 
task  of  creating  that  previously  impeded 
mix.  The  law  of  Inertia,  it  was  believed,  gov- 
erned segregation,  and  once  set  in  motion 
could  be  checked  only  by  determined  inter- 
ference in  the  form  of  racially  conadous 
action.  Racial  quotas,  then,  were  a  permissi- 
ble means  of  achieving  the  racial  mix  that 
would  have  occurred  had  there  been  no 
policy  of  deliberate  segregation,  although 
they  were  forbidden  as  an  end  in  them- 
selves. The  use  of  quotas  or  goals  in  prefer- 
ential-admissions programs  Is  supported  by 
a  different  logic.  The  motivation  in  such 
cases  is  not  to  provide  an  adequate  remedy 
for  constitutional  wrongs,  but  to  furnish 
compensation  for  educational  defidendes 
produced  by  centuries  of  discrimination, 
public  and  private. 

Neither  of  those  justifications  ^>plies  to 
voting.  The  problem  for  the  Southern  black 
was  not  a  dual  system,  as  in  schools,  but  not 
access  at  all.  Blacks  were  not  politically 
"segregated";  they  were  excluded.  The 
ballot  was  their  immediate  and  obvious 
need.  In  the  absence  of  disenfranchisement, 
would  the  racial  mix  in  politics  have  been 
statistically  "balanced"?  Can  quotas  be  Jus- 
tified as  part  of  an  effort  to  create  artificial- 
ly that  mix  which  would  have  evolved  natu- 
rally under  more  auspicious  circumstances? 
In  the  schools,  perhaps,  but  not  in  govern- 
ment. Political  offices  are  not  equivalent  to 
seats  in  a  classroom.  Groups  in  our  society 
have  never  hetn  politically  represented  in 
proportion  to  their  size.  The  Irish  have  been 
"over-represented,"  Jews  were  long  "under- 
represented."  Culture  and  experience— not 
simply  discrimination— have  accounted  for 
such  differences.  Nor  does  proportional 
racial  representation  in  voting  have  any- 
thing in  common  with  admissions  to  desira- 
ble educational  programs.  There  is  no  bar- 
rier set  to  voting,  as  there  is  by  selective  ad- 
missions. And  one  vote  tuts  the  same  value 
as  any  other. 

Not  only  is  the  principle  of  proportional 
racial  representation  difficult  to  justify;  it  is 
impossible  to  Implement.  Thus  the  drawing 
of  district  lines  to  maximize  black  represen- 
tation does  not  guarantee  racial  proportion- 
ality. While  racial  balance  in  schools  can  be 
attained  (more  or  less)  through  racially  con- 
sdous  seat  assignment,  that  same  balance  in 
politics  cannot  be  achieved  by  the  assign- 
ment of  dtizens  to  wards. 

One  case  in  particular,  Whitcomb  v. 
ChavU  (1971),  is  often  cited  as  proof  that 
the  Supreme  Court  recognizes  the  limits  of 
protx>rtlonal  racial  and  ethnic  representa- 
tion as  a  standard  by  which  to  measure  po- 
litical equity.  But  Whitcomb  is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  the  depth  of  the  Court's  commit- 
ment to  a  prlndple  it  appears  to  spurn. 

The  issue  in  Whitcomb  was  the  represen- 
tation of  Indlana|M>lls  blacks.  The  entire 
county  in  which  the  city  was  located  had 
been  reconstituted  as  one  Isirge  multi- 
meml>er  district.  That  change,  blacks  assert- 
ed, unconstitutionally  diluted  the  effective- 
ness of  the  minority  vote.  But  the  Court 
held  that  disproportionate  racial  represen- 
tation did  not  aJone  prove  discrimination. 
Rather,  the  Court  said,  blacks  had  aligned 


themselves  with  the  wrong  political  party. 
They  had  insisted  upon  being  Democrats  in 
a  dty  in  which  Republicans  most  often  won. 
Political  choice  had  distorted  the  racial  and 
ethnic  balance  of  legislative  seats. 

The  effect  of  Whitcomb  was  to  assign  to 
courts  the  impossible  task  of  dlstingiUshing 
those  elections  which  are  racially  "clean" 
from  those  wliich  are  "tainted."  Except  In 
cases  of  persistent  and  obvious  racial-bloc 
voting,  how  can  a  court  determine  the 
impact  of  race  on  elections?  How  can  it 
know  when  the  racial  identity  of  candidates 
or  voters  and  not  political  issues  has  deter- 
mined the  outcome  of  an  election?  The  link 
l>etween  race  and  politics  is  often  close.  If 
the  Democratic  Party  is  perceived  as  the 
party  of  blacks,  does  that  perception  help  or 
harm  the  Democratic  vote?  How  can  the 
court  find  out? 

Despite  these  difficulties  the  Coiurt  insist- 
ed that  in  situations  which  are  racially 
"tainted,"  proportional  racial  representa- 
tion—in practice,  ward  voting— Is  the  stand- 
ard by  which  to  measure  electoral  equity. 
Where  black  political  power  is  reduced  by 
racial  hostility,  at-large  districting  imper- 
missibly dilutes  the  black  vote. 

The  standard  of  proportionality  was  thus 
indirectly  reaffirmed  in  a  case  often  cited  as 
evidence  to  the  contrary.  By  the  impraition 
of  ward  voting,  the  District  Court  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Department  of 
Justice  are  attempting  to  accomplish  for 
certain  minorities  what  only  a  very  differ- 
ent political  system  could  truly  guarantee. 
How  can  the  creation  of  single-member  dis- 
tricts solve  the  problem  of  blacks  or  Chica- 
nes who  side  with  a  losing  party?  Even  the 
most  careful  drawing  of  ward  lines  does  not, 
guarantee  the  representation  of  minorities 
in  proportion  of  their  size.  Proportional 
racial  and  ethnic  representation  is  a  dubious 
end.  and  single-member  districting  an  inad- 
equate means. 

TERRITORIAL  AMIfEXATIONS 

Just  how  far  the  courts  and  the  Justice 
Department  are  from  discarding  proportion- 
ality or  questioning  the  efficacy  of  ward 
voting  is  demonstrated  by  three  decisions  in- 
volving territoritd  annexations.  The  city  of 
Petersburg,  Virginia,  like  aU  political  subdi- 
visions in  that  state,  is  required  under  sec- 
tion 5  to  clear  changes  in  voting  procedure 
with  the  Federal  government.  In  1971  it  pe- 
titioned the  Attorney  General  for  approval 
of  an  annexation.  The  pre-annexation  popu- 
lation of  the  city  was  56  percent  black,  44 
percent  white.  The  city's  seven-member  gov- 
erning body  was  elected  at-large.  Although 
7,000  whites  and  few  blacks  were  added  to 
the  city  as  a  result  of  annexation,  blacks 
and  whites  alike  supported  it.  Blacks  consti- 
tuted a  majority  before  annexation,  and  a 
minority  afterwards  (47  percent),  yet  it  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  city  needed  to 
expand  Its  tax  base  and  enlarge  its  potential 
for  economic  growth.  In  fact,  the  annex- 
ation ordinance  was  originally  introduced  by 
one  of  the  two  black  memtiers  of  the  City 
Council;  adoption  was  unanimous.  Nothing 
about  the  annexation  indicated  radal  pur- 
pose. 

After  the  annexation,  a  black  member  of 
the  council  presented  a  proposal  to  have 
members  of  that  body  elected  from  single- 
member  districts;  it  was  turned  down.  At- 
large  voting  was  traditional  in  the  dty,  and 
considered  to  have  some  iMlvantages. 

Nevertheless,  the  Justice  Department 
ruled  against  the  city.  The  reduction  in  the 
voting  strength  of  blacks,  it  said,  had  a  dis- 
criminatory effect  on  voting  rights  within 
the  meaning  of  section  S.  Congress,  it  con- 


ceded, did  not  intend  for  all  Southem  dtlee 
to  be  prevented  from  aimexing  territory. 
But  by  maintaining  the  at-large  system  in 
the  context  of  a  shift  from  a  black  to  a 
white  majority,  the  dty  wrote  into  the  Pe- 
tersburg election  law  "the  potential  for  an 
adverse  and  discriminatory  voting  effect." 

The  D.C.  District  Court  concurred.  It  al- 
lowed the  annexation,  but  required  Peters- 
burg to  adopt  a  ward  system  of  voting.  Al- 
though the  purpose  of  the  annexation.  It 
said,  was  not  racial,  the  city  had  had  a  long 
history  of  racial  discrimination.  While  white 
numerical  domination  in  the  mid-lMO's  had 
not  prevented  the  election  of  black  ooundl- 
men.  nevertheless  the  races  had  long  been 
polarized  and  racial  bloc  voting  wu  the 
norm.  The  City  c:ouncil  had  polarised  and 
racial  bloc  voting  was  the  norm.  The  City 
Council  had  always  had  a  majority  of  white 
members  and  had,  the  court  said,  been  "gen- 
erally unresponsive  to  some  of  the  ex- 
pressed needs  and  desires  of  the  black  com- 
munity." It  had  "on  some  occasions  rejected 
or  failed  to  adopt  programs,  employment 
policies,  and  appointments  recommended  by 
blacks."  The  fad  that  few  dty  employees 
were  black  gave  substance  to  the  charge 
that  it  was  a  city  run  by  whites  for  whites. 
Tet  a  ward  system  would  provide  Uttle 
relief.  If  distrid  lines  were  drawn  just  right, 
the  number  of  black  representatives  might 
increase.  That  increased  representation 
would  provide  greater  opportimlties  for  pa- 
tronage. Blacks  might  secure  tboee  "ap- 
pointments" to  which  the  decision  elusively 
referred.  But  as  long  as  radal  bloc  voting' 
persisted,  black  councllmen  would  remain  In 
a  minority,  and  those  "programs"  to  which 
the  decision  also  aUuded  would  have  no 
greater  chance  of  passing.  The  assumption 
that  runs  through  these  decisions— that 
equaUty  at  the  electoral  level  wUl  produce 
equality  at  the  legislative  level  as  well— is 
unfounded.  Rearranging  electoral  districts 
to  equalize  legislative  seats,  even  when  suc- 
cessful, will  not  necessarily  produce  legisla- 
tive programs  of  equal  benefit  to  all.  Blacks 
may  gain  their  statistically  equitable  pro- 
portion of  seats  without  gaining  a  compara- 
ble proportion  of  legislative  benefits. 

The  courts  and  the  Justice  Department 
seem  to  believe  that  ward  systems  unlveml- 
ly  benefit  minorities,  but  the  blacks  in  Pe- 
tersburg might  have  fared  even  better  with 
a  council  elected  at  large.  The  dty  was 
almost  half  black.  In  an  at-large  system 
every  councilman  would  have  bad  black  con- 
stituents. With  minimni  energy  and  organi- 
zation those  constituents  could  have  made 
their  presence  felt. 

Political  conditions  obviously  vary  from 
city  to  city.  And  the  degree  to  which  single- 
member  districts  in  any  one  dty  will  actual- 
ly benefit  a  minority  Is  unpredictable.  In 
part,  those  benefits  depend  upon  the  sIcOl 
with  which  district  lines  are  drawn.  The  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  D.C.  Distrid 
Court  focus  on  the  dangers  of  lines  drawn  to 
disperse  black  votes  and  reduce  black  power. 
But  the  black  vote  can  be  diluted,  as  well, 
by  excessive  concentration.  Votes  can  be 
wasted  as  well  as  ignored. 

Neither  the  D.C.  court  nor  the  Justice  De- 
partment, in  other  words,  can  be  certain 
that  one  electoral  arrangement  Is  superior 
to  the  other.  And  the  cost  of  judldal  and  ex- 
ecutive interference  Into  local  electoral  ar- 
rangements is  considerable.  When  the  Fed- 
eral government  intervenes  in  local  electoral 
arrangements— when  it  attempU  not  simply 
to  augment  political  opportuinitles  but  also 
to  shape  electoral  results— it  deprives  dti- 
zens of  their  right  to  achieve  through  coo- 
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flict  and  Bonrillttlon  thoae  deetonl  ar- 
imncementa  moat  suited  to  ttaelr  needs. 

Deciaiona  auch  aa  Petenburg  have  an  addi- 
tional oooaequenoe:  They  create  Incentives 
to  keep  a  dty  (hettolaed.  Once  a  ward 
ayatem  Is  Instituted,  the  geographical  dls- 
peratoo  of  blaAa  cuts  Into  black  power.  How 
many  indlvidualB  would  actually  base  a 
hou^ng  decision  on  such  political  consider- 
atlona  la,  of  course,  difficult  even  to  specu- 
late about.  Nevertheless,  courts  have  often 
argued  that  residential  segregation  Is  the  re- 
aponalbUlty  of  school  boards,  since  decisions 
establishing  school-construction  sites  mold 
neighborhoods.  It  Is  certainly  as  plausible 
that  area-baaed  political  machines  help  to 
shape  a  dty.  The  courts,  by  ruUnga  such  as 
PetentMTV.  lend  their  weight  to  the  cause  of 
those  who  envision  American  society  as 
deeply  and  permanently  divided  along  racial 
and  ethnic  llnea. 

A  further  difficulty  is  that  the  courts  and 
the  Justice  Department  impose  ward  voting 
without  making  clear  the  precise  circum- 
ttancea  which  compel  their  decision.  What 
if  blades  had  retained  a  slim  majority  in 
post-annexation  Petenburg?  And  when 
alnde-member  distlcts  are  required,  where 
must  district  lines  be  drawn?  In  reviewing 
reapportionment  in  New  York  after  the 
1970  census,  the  Justice  Department  de- 
manded that  district  lines  in  the  Williams- 
burg section  of  Brooklyn  be  redrawn  to  give 
blacks  and  Puerto  Rlcans  a  65  percent  ma- 
jority: Because  the  turnout  of  minority 
voters  was  low.  the  61  percent  given  under 
the  proposed  reapportionment  plan  was 
found  wanting.  In  other  wjirds.  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  made  the  bizarre  assumption 
that  if  an  ethnic  group  has  a  history  of  low 
voter  turnout,  it  is  necessary  to  draw  district 
llnea  In  such  a  way  as  to  Increase  the  con- 
centration of  that  group!  Apparently  the 
whole  political  system  had  to  be  adjusted  to 
take  account  of  that  transitory  social  fact. 
And  if  minority  turnout  Increased  to  the 
point  that  minority  votes  were  being 
"wasted."  would  the  system  then  require 
further  readjustment? 

The  inevitable  confusion  over  the  when 
and  where  of  district  lines  has  been  further 
compounded  by  two  decisions  Involving  the 
annexation  of  a  suburban  area  by  the  city 
of  Richmond,  Virginia.  The  aimexation  in 
Petertburv  was  iiullsputably  motivated  by 
economic  considerations.  But  race  lay 
behind  Richmond's  decision  to  Incorporate 
surrounding  territory— or  at  least  that  Is 
what  the  District  of  Columbia  court  alleged. 
Jtxige  Skelly  Wright  said  that  whites  had 
attempted  to  sustain  waning  power  through 
the  addition  of  more  white  voters. 

TBI  KICKMOIfD  STOKT 

Voting  in  Richmond  had  been  at  large. 
Jktta  the  annexation  the  dty  proposed  a 
ward  plan.  In  hopes  of  complying  with  the 
principle  eatabllshed  in  Petenburg.  But  a 
ward  plan,  the  court  ruled,  cannot  save  an 
annexation  which  is  racially  motivated, 
aince  the  Voting  Rights  Act  prohibits  the 
purposeful  dilution  of  the  black  vote.  "To 
convince  a  court  that  such  a  city  .  .  .  has 
purged  Itself  of  a  discriminatory  purpose," 
wrote  Judge  Wright.  ".  .  .  it  would  have  to 
be  demonstrated  by  substantial 
evidence  .  .  .  that  the  ward  plan  not  only 
reduced,  but  also  effectively  eliminated  the 
dflutloQ  of  black  voting  power  caused  by  the 
annexation."  (Emphaais  mine.) 

Tbe  only  plan  which  coiUd  possibly  "elimi- 
nate" that  "dilution"  would  be  one  guaran- 
teeing to  blacka  the  level  of  power  they  had 
prevloualy  possessed.  The  court  did  not 
apedty,  however,  whether  that  level  would 


be  the  numt>er  of  seats  to  which  blacks  were 
actually  elected,  or  that  which  a  ward  plan 
without  annexation  would  have  given  them. 
But  the  principle  was  clear  Annexations 
which  are  racially  motivated  cannot  be  per- 
mitted to  dlltate  the  poUtlcal  strength  of 
blacks.  Under]  such  circtmutances,  blacks 
are  entitled  toirepresentatlon  not  simply  in 
proportion  to  their  present  numbers,  but  in 
proportion  to  what  those  numbers  were 
prior  to  annexation. 

There  was  a  certain  logic  to  preventing  a 
city  with  a  long  Jim  Crow  history  from  du- 
pllcltously  shoring  up  waning  white  power. 
If  indeed  that  was  what  it  was  doing.  But 
the  prindple  Jormulated  by  Judge  Wright 
was  unworkable  and  indefensible.  It  made 
annexation  conditional  upon  a  fixed  balance 
of  power  and  iA  effect  established  a  political 
quota  system  ttiat  guaranteed  blacks  a  per- 
manent right  tp  a  certain  proportion  of  the 
seats  in  city  government.  Implementation  of 
the  principle  was  left  to  a  district  court  in 
Vlrglna,  one  n)ore  familiar  with  Richmond 
politics.'  j 

In  fact.  Jud^e  Wright  had  aUuded  to  the 
option  of  de-annexation,  but  by  the  time 
the  court  ruled,  the  annexation  was  more 
than  four  yeats  old.  Moreover,  there  was 
some  reason  to  think  that  blacks  actually 
favored  annexation,  although  Judge  Wright 
conveniently  relegated  to  a  footnote  evi- 
dence of  such  support.  Yet  the  issue  was  ob- 
viously crucial  Perhaps  blacks  in  Rich- 
mond, as  in  Peterburg,  did  not  regard  black 
numbers  as  the  necessary  solution  to  their 
economic  and  political  woes.  While  the 
court  was  convinced  that  the  City  Council 
had  been  unresponsive  to  black  needs  and 
equated  that  lack  or  responsiveness  with 
white  domination,  apparently  blacks  saw 
the  situation  a^  more  complicated. 

Undoubtedlyi  some  Richmond  whites  wel- 
comed the  addition  of  more  white  voters 
through  annexation,  but  the  motives  of 
even  the  most  racist  among  them  must  have 
been  mixed.  Annexation  made  economic,  as 
well  as  educational,  sense.  Several  months 
ago,  77i€  New  York  Times  described  the  city 
as  beginning  t«  suffer  from  Northern-style 
urban  pains.  "It  is  becoming  blacker,  poorer, 
and  older,"  tht  Timet  said.  The  inner-city 
population  has  been  falling  almost  2  percent 
annually,  half  the  residents  are  black,  the 
school  system  has  an  80-percent  black  en- 
rollment, and  unemployment  exceeds  15 
percent  in  many  black  sections.  The  Timet 
described  the  annexation  as  an  effort  both 
to  slow  white  dight  and  to  expand  an  inad- 
equate tax  bas4.  The  effort  failed;  but  had  it 
succeeded,  the  city's  new  black  mayor  would 
be  facing  far  fewer  problems.  As  the  situa- 
tion now  stands— and  as  the  mayor  has 
made  clear— oHy  the  cooperation  of  the 
white  business  elite  can  prevent  further 
decay. 

Not  even  annexation,  then,  could  preserve 
the  political  aad  economic  status  quo.  Nei- 
ther the  cltizetis  by  territorial  means,  nor 
the  Federal  government  by  Judicial  ones, 
could  stop  the  City's  demographic,  economic, 
and  political  cliange. 

The  D.C.  DU  :rict  Court's  decision  did  not 
last  long.  In  II  75  it  was  overturned  by  the 
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■Ironically.  th«  strucgle  over  annexation  took 
place  at  the  sams  time  that  the  city  was  srappUng 
with  the  probleiS  of  ichool  Integration.  The  local 
district  court  onMred  the  conaoUdatlon  or  the  Rich- 
mond ichool  district  with  that  of  two  (urroundlns 
counties.  While  c^e  Federal  court  looked  for  ways 
to  reduce  the  effect  on  black  voting  power  of  the 
addition  of  moit  whites,  another  searched  for 
method  to  add  mSre  votes  for  purposes  of  school  In- 
tesratlon! 


Supreme  Court  in  a  t  opinion  which  argued 
that  the  ward  plani  already  adopted  would 
suffice.  Blacks,  the  Court  said,  were  not  en- 
titled to  any  absolute  number  of  seats,  but 
only  to  a  number  proportionate  to  their  cur- 
rent strength.  I 

ADDING  LAIfOUAGE  TO  RACK 

The  prindple  of  proportional  racial  repre- 
sentation could  hare  been  repudiated  by 
Congress.  Richmond  provided  the  perfect 
opportunity  for  legislative  redefinitions  of 
the  act.  The  Suprepne  Court  decision  was 
handed  down  in  June  1975.  The  act  was  due 
to  expire  in  August,  and  hearings  on  its  ex- 
tension had  been  underway  since  late  Feb- 
ruary. But  Judicial  (Kcisions  seem  to  encour- 
age not  contraction  put  expansion  of  legisla- 
tive scope.  When  the  Court  embellishes  the 
original  meaning  of  a  piece  of  legislation, 
the  new  interpretanlon  becomes  a  tool  for 
those  in  Congress  who  favor  even  greater 
change.  Thus  the  act's  1975  extension  re- 
sulted in  both  a  reaffirmation  of  the  prind- 
ple of  proportionality,  and  the  addition  of 
amendments  which  greatly  enlarged  the 
scope  of  the  law.  The  1965  act  had  protected 
all  citizens  denied  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  cplor.  And  since  it  was 
based  on  the  flfteehth  Amendment,  essen- 
tially that  meant  bl|M^.  In  1975  protection 

specifically  designated 
American   Indians. 

D-Americans.  and  dti- 

le. 

t,  coverage  in  the  1975 
by  the  existence  of 


was  extended  to  fou 
"linguistic   minoriti^ 
Alaskan  Natives, 
zens  of  Spanish  heri^ 

As  in  the  original  i 
extension  was  triggd 

a  test  in  areas  with  i  registration  or  turnout 
of  less  than  50  perc^t.  And  coverage  meant 
not  only  suspending  those  tests,  and  provid- 
ing Federal  registrans  where  needed,  but  the 
necessity  for  states  and  localities  to  "pre- 
clear"  all  changes  in  electoral  procedure,  in- 
dudlng  annexations  and  apportionments. 
Moreover,  the  definition  of  a  "test"  was 
broadened.  Under  the  1975  legislation,  bal- 
lots printed  in  English  were  considered  a 
"test"  when  used  in  a  Jurisdiction  in  which 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  citizens  of  voting 
age  were  members  a|f  one  of  the  designated 
minorities.  And  the  "suspension"  of  such  a 
test  involved  the  provision  of  bilingual  bal- 
lots. I 

One  provision  in '  the  1975  amendments 
had  no  counterpart  in  the  1965  law.  Origi- 
nally the  Voting  Rights  Act  covered  only 
those  Jurisdictions  to  which  a  low  level  of 
political  partidpatiob  Indicated  a  history  of 
discrimination.  But  Congress  concluded  that 
bilingual  ballots  wene  often  needed  in  areas 
in  which  voting  turnout  exceeded  50  per- 
cent. The  amendments  therefore  made  the 
provision  of  those  imllots  mandatory  wher- 
ever linguistic  minorities  with  an  Illiteracy 
rate  higher  than  the  national  average  re- 
sided. Thus  a  host  of  counties  in  California, 
Colorado,  and  elsewhere  came  under  partial 
coverage.  They  werel  expected  to  provide  bi- 
lingual ballots  and  Mher  instructional  mate- 
rial, but  were  not  subject  to  other  provisions 
such  as  predeanuMe  of  changes  in  their 
electoral  laws.  j 

The  coverage  of  tnese  "linguistic"  groups 
compounded  the  problems  already  Inherent 
in  the  act.  To  the  difficulty  of  guaranteeing 
maximum  electoral  j  effectiveness  to  blacks 
was  added  that  of  ensuring  equal  effective- 
ness to  American  Indians,  Alaskan  Natives, 
and  those  Asian-American  and  "Spanish 
heritage"  groups  tnat  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment In  Implementlag  the  act,  designated  as 
having  been  "effectively  exduded  from  the 
electoral  process."  This  category  indudes: 
Filipinos.  Chinese,  Japanese,  and  Koreans: 
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persons  of  Spanish  surname  in  Arizona. 
California.  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  and 
Texas;  persons  whose  mother  tongue  is 
Spanish  In  43  states:  and  Puerto  Rlcans  in 
New  York,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  were  groups  without  a  history  of 
dlsenfranchlsement  comparable  to  that  of 
Southern  blacks.  No  test  designed  to  diaen- 
franehlae  dtisens  of  a  particular  race  had 
kept  th«n  from  the  poUs  in  recent  decades. 
But  .the  Department  of  Justice,  implement- 
ing Congressional  Intention,  concluded  that 
they  had  been  suf fldently  disadvantaged  by 
the  absence  of  bilingual  election  material  so 
as  to  warrant  Federal  protection.  A  "test"  of 
disproportionate  ethinlc  Impact  (inability  to 
read  English  was  assumed),  when  coupled 
with  low  voter  turnout,  became  the  trigger 
which  entitled  this  odd  assemblage  of 
groups  to  the  political  privileges  created  and 
protected  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

What  can  explain  the  passage  of  these 
amendments?  And  why  did  they  take  the 
form  they  did?  For  one  thing,  the  inclusion 
of  "linguistic"  minorities  quieted  the  cus- 
tomary Southern  opposition.  "We  feel  the 
same  way  about  this  as  we  do  about  busing," 
one  Louisiana  Representative  remarked. 
"Let  them  stew  in  their  own  Juice  up  there." 
Two  Alabama  Congressmen  publidy  en- 
dorsed the  bill.  But  though  the  taste  of  re- 
venge was  sweet,  more  important  was  the 
simple  recognition  of  political  realities:  By 
1975  a  quarter  of  the  voters  in  the  seven 
Southern  states  covered  by  the  act  were 
black.  The  expansion  of  the  act  would 
ensure  its  renewal  and  blacks  wanted  it  re- 
newed. 

Outside  the  South,  too,  opposition  was 
muted.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  North  and 
West  in  1965  and  1970  had  cost  those  re- 
gions nothing  politically,  but  the  amend- 
ments proposed  in  1975  affected  almost 
every  state.  Yet  the  issues  were  scarcely  de- 
bated. This  was  in  part  because  no  legisla- 
tion was  more  Important  to  the  black  com- 
munity, in  part  because  civil  rights  in  gener- 
al had  become  a  privileged  issue  and  shel- 
tered from  political  discourse.  And  in  part  it 
was  because  by  1975  there  had  developed  a 
remarkable  consensus  tliat  group  effective- 
ness was  the  real  measure  of  political  equal- 
ity. 

Republican  Representatives  M.  Caldwell 
Butler  and  Charles  E.  Wiggins  proposed 
amendments  that  would  have  released  Juris- 
dictions from  the  provisions  of  the  act  when 
they  achieved  a  high  percentage  of  persons 
registering  or  voting.  The  Butler  proposal 
allowed  a  political  unit  to  l>ail  out  as  soon  as 
either  registration  or  turnout  reached  60 
percent.  Wiggins  wanted  release  tied  direct- 
ly to  the  level  of  black  participation.  Black 
turnout  would  be  examined  after  each  Con- 
gressional election,  and  no  Jurisdiction  in 
which  the  black  vote  was  over  50  percent 
would  be  covered.  But  both  proposals  were 
roundly  defeated.  The  states  and  counties 
that  fell  under  the  act  because  of  low  voter 
turnout  in  1964  were  still  to  be  covered  after 
1975. 

The  consensus  on  maintaining  supervision 
over  the  Southern  states  went  beyond  Con- 
gress, of  course.  In  the  press  there  was  wide- 
spread support  for  the  amendments.  The 
view  of  a  Waihington  Pott  staff  writer  was 
characteristic:  "Clvil-rlghts  lawyer,"  he 
wrote,  "agree  that  the  law  is  tough  but  says 
that  is  its  beauty— that  blacks  are  protected 
from  sophisticated  tecnhiques  like  racial 
gerryntanders  of  dectlon  districts  that  can 
rob  them  of  voting  power  Just  ss  surely  as  a 
gang  of  klansmen  hanging  around  a  voting 
booth."   The   equation   between   terrorism 


and  redlstricting  did  not  seem  to  raise  any 
eyebrows. 

The  oensensus  on  the  need  to  protect  po- 
litical effectiveness— and  the  sanctity  which 
enveloped  the  act— gave  a  very  free  hand  to 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Constitutional 
and  Civil  Rights,  where  the  amendments 
were  drafted.  And  it  was  a  committee  ready 
and  willing  to  use  that  freedom— ready  to 
demonstrate,  as  New  York  Representative 
Herman  Badlllo  put  it,  that  the  spirit  of  the 
1960'8  was  not  dead. 

To  help  Badlllo  demonstrate  the  vitality 
of  that  spirit  were  Chairman  Don  Edwards 
of  California  and  Congressman  Robert 
Drlnan  of  Massachtisetts.  Off  the  commit- 
tee, but  equally  involved,  were  Texas  Con- 
gresswoman  Bartiara  Jordan  and  California 
Representative  Edward  Roybal.  It  was  a 
powerful  group,  ably  supported  by  a  skilled 
and  committed  staff,  and  it  was  likely  to  get 
what  it  wanted. 

THX  MKXiCAii  commcnoH 

At  the  outset  what  it  wanted  was  quite 
limited.  Initially,  the  intention  was  to 
extend  the  act  to  cover  Mexican-Americans 
In  southwest  Texas,  affording  them  all  the 
protections  of  the  act.  indudlng  section  5  on 
predearance  of  changes  in  electoral  proce- 
dure. The  practice  of  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  implementing  the  act  had  been  to 
treat  Indians,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  Mexican- 
Americans  as  racial  groups,  with  the  result 
that  Mexican-Americans  in  states  that  re- 
quired literacy  tests  were  covered.  But 
Texas  had  had  no  such  test  in  1964,  and  was 
therefore  exempt  from  the  provisions  of  the 
entire  act! 

Yet  even  without  the  barrier  of  a  test,  the 
Mexican-American  registration  rate  in 
Texas  was  low.  Precisely  how  low  was  diffi- 
cult to  tell,  for  the  figures  are  distorted  not 
only  by  the  inclusion  of  aliens,  but  by  the 
problem  of  age  structure.  (The  percentage 
of  Mexican-American  citizens  below  the 
voting  age  is  much  greater  than  that  of  old- 
stock  whites.)  Nevertheless,  It  was  estimated 
that  the  registration  rate  was  approximate- 
ly 46  percent.  In  the  1972  elections,  38  per- 
cent voted.  Witnesses  pointed  out  that 
Mexican-Americans  comprised  10.7  percent 
of  the  elected  officials  in  Texas,  but  18  per- 
cent of  the  population. 

These  Mexican-Americans,  however,  could 
not  be  covered  easily.  The  1065  act  had  been 
based  on  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  It  pro- 
tected against  denial  of  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color.  While  in  the  view  of 
the  Justice  Department,  Mexican-Ameri- 
cans constituted  a  separate  race,  in  the  view 
of  Herman  Badlllo  (among  others)  they  did 
not.  In  1965  Attorney  General  Katzenbach 
had  suggested  that  since  every  person  had  a 
race  or  color,  everybody  would  be  covered. 
But  fortunately  that  view  was  not  widely  ac- 
cepted. In  the  1975  hearings,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  with  mock-sdentific  accura- 
cy, testified  that  in  1921  the  population  of 
Mexico  had  been  10.3  percent  white,  29.2 
percent  Indian,  and  00.5  percent  mestizo, 
that  the  present  breakdown  was  roughly 
the  same,  and  since  the  vast  majority  of 
Mexicans  were  either  part  Indian  or  part 
black,  Mexican-Americans  could  be  said  to 
be  racially  distinct.  But  the  fact  remained 
that  the  Census  Bureau  considered  the 
Mexican-Americans  to  be  white,  and  that 
Herman  Badlllo  and  others  still  considered 
It  a  mark  of  opprobrium  to  t)e  classified  as 
non-white.  In  the  end.  therefore,  the  argu- 
ments of  the  Justice  Department  fell  on 
deaf  ears.  In  any  case,  officially  designating 
Mexican-Americans  as  a  race  would  not 
have  resulted  In  their  coverage,  but  would 


merely  have  eliminated  any  need  to  refer  to 
a  "linguistic"  minority.  Actual  coverage  re- 
quired a  new  trigger— one  which  did  not 
depend  upon  the  presence  of  a  literacy  test. 

A  dual  solution  was  forged.  The  Issue  of 
race  was  dodged,  and  the  base  of  the  set  was 
broadened  to  indude  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment,  as  well  as  the  Fifteenth.  In- 
cluding reference  to  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment—with Its  equal  protection  dause— al- 
lowed the  coverage  of  groups  disenfran- 
chised by  reason  of  their  national  origin.  At 
the  same  time,  the  meaning  of  the  term 
"test"  was  expanded  to  indude  the  use  of 
English-only  electoral  materials,  thus  ex- 
tending coverage  to  states  without  tradition- 
al literacy  tests.  This  solution  not  only  obvi- 
ated the  problem  of  defining  race,  but  by  re- 
taining the  link  between  a  "test"  and  low 
voter  turnout— the  latter  being  an  indicator 
of  the  discriminatory  effect  of  the  former- 
it  avoided  a  return  to  the  pre-lM6  need  to 
examine  the  intentions  or  actions  of  iixlivid- 
ual  registrars. 

But  if  some  problems  were  avoided,  others 
were  created.  A  ballot  In  Englsh  is  not  the 
same  as  a  literacy  test  designed  to  disen- 
franchise dtisens  of  one  race.  English -only 
electoral  materials  do  not  discriminate 
against  a  radal  or  ethnic  group  as  such. 

There  are  practical  problems  as  well.  How 
is  one  to  Identify  accurately  dtisens  who  are 
illiterate  in  Entfish  but  literate  in  some 
other  language,  and  therefore  need  foreign- 
language  ballots?  Attorneys  in  the  voting 
section  of  the  Justice  Department  use  the 
Census  Bureau's  mother-tongue  data,  which 
tell  the  language  spoken  in  the  household 
in  which  the  person  grew  up.  But  for  the 
purpose  of  identifying  those  who  are  illiter- 
ate in  English,  the  data  are  quite  unreliable. 
Based  on  only  a  15  percent  sample,  and  In- 
dudlng aliens  as  well  as  dtisens,  it  assumes 
(contrary  to  fact)  that  second  and  ttilrd  gen- 
eration immigrants  know  only  the  language 
of  their  parents.  Information  on  usual  lan- 
guage spoken  would  be  much  more  reliable, 
and  Indeed  since  1975  the  Census  Bureau 
has  been  able  to  provide  such  information 
But  it  would  be  politically  much  leas  usefuL 
The  1970  census  lists  43  million  Americans 
as  having  a  foreign  mother  tongue.  Yet 
quite  a  different  picture  emerges  when  one 
looks  at  the  figures  for  usual  language.  By 
that  measure,  only  1.1  million  persons  of 
Spanish  heritage  know  only  Spanish.  An- 
other 2.0  million  are  bilingual,  but  consider 
English  their  second  language.  Only  2.2  mil- 
lion describe  themselves  as  having  "difficul- 
ty in  EngUsh."  The  total  imreliability  of  the 
mother-tongue  data  is  indicated  by  one 
more  startling  figure:  Only  17  mHUon  Amer- 
icans list  themselves  ss  competent  in  a  for- 
eign language— and  tliat  figure  Indudes 
those  who  learned  that  language  in  school, 
as  well  as  aliens! 

The  most  serious  problem,  however,  was 
not  the  Indtislon  of  a  significant  number  of 
individuals  who  were  perfectly  fluent  in 
Bngjiifh.  but  the  indusion  of  groups  who 
made  no  claim  of  discrimination.  Ettmic 
Identity,  linguistic  Inability,  and  disenfrmn- 
chlsement  were  equated.  Yet  no  one  be- 
lieved that  any  Eivopesn  group  was  actual- 
ly the  victim  of  discrimination.  Tlie  asser- 
tion that  English-only  deetoral  materials  by 
themsdves  so  discriminated  against  certain 
groups  as  to  warrant  the  extraordtnary  pro- 
tection of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  noth- 
ing but  a  convenient  pretense.  No  one 
wanted  any  special  protection  for  recent 
Italian  immigrants,  for  example,  even 
though  the  number  of  Italians  who  do  not 
list  English  as  their  usual  language  Is  only 
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aUfbtly  amaller  Uum  that  of  ABlans— 
593.000  Asians  In  1975,  compared  to  447.000 
Italians. 

The  solution  arrived  at  was  unprecedent- 
ed and  extraonUnanr:  Congress  simply  des- 
ignated tour  groups  as  deserving,  and  ex- 
cluded all  others.  The  1M5  legislation  pro- 
tects all  dtlaens  denied  the  right  to  vote  on 
aooount  of  race  or  color.  But  the  1975  pro- 
tection against  dlsenfranchisement  on  the 
basis  of  language  extends  to  certain  citizens 
only:  Alaskan  Natives,  American  Indians, 
Asian- Americans,  and  those  of  Spanish  herit- 
age. 

If  four  groups  could  be  so  designated,  why 
not  one  group?  The  original  focus  of  con- 
cern was  the  Mexican-Americans  in  Texas. 
Why  such  a  broad-gauged,  roundabout,  and 
problematic  solution  to  such  a  geographical- 
ly and  ethnically  confined  problem? 

In  part,  political  considerations  dictated 
the  coverage  of  groups  other  than  Mexican- 
Americans.  It  was  difficult  to  stop  once  the 
line  from  black  to  brown  was  crossed,  and 
there  was  pressure  to  include  other  groups. 
But  equally  Important  were  the  constitu- 
tional problems  Inherent  in  simply  designat- 
ing one  group  to  be  covered  but  not  enunci- 
ating some  larger  principle.  Equal  protec- 
tion demands  that  in  conferring  legislative 
benefits  upon  only  certain  persons,  great 
care  be  taken  to  demonstrate  the  relation- 
ship between  remedies  and  wrongs.  The  se- 
lection of  one  group  for  preferential  treat- 
ment Is  constitutionally  suspect  unless  that 
treatment  Is  related  to  actual  deprivation 
and  perceived  social  needs.  That  Is  why  the 
1905  legislation  did  not  name  blacks  specifi- 
cally, but  referred  to  citizens  denied  the 
right  to  vote  on  accoimt  of  race,  and  why, 
with  regard  to  the  Mexican-Americans,  the 
formulation  of  some  wider  principle  was 
necessary.  Once  that  larger  principle  of  lin- 
guistic dlsenfranchisement  was  established, 
however,  other  groups  seemed  logically  to 
qualify. 

Tet  the  logic  was  strained.  Consider 
Asian-Americans:  No  evidence  was  offered 
at  the  hearings  as  to  their  political  oppres- 
sion, and  such  evidence  would  have  been 
hard  to  come  by.  Japanese-Americans  are 
among  the  most  successful  of  all  American 
ethnic  groups.  They  suffer  no  discrimina- 
tion at  the  polls.  Nor  do  Chinese,  Koreans, 
or  Filipinos.  Census  information  for  the 
Japanese  and  Chinese  is  illuminating.  Less 
than  15  percent  of  white  Americans  of 
native  parentage  were  college  graduates  In 
1970.  For  second-generation  Chinese-Ameri- 
cans the  figure  was  37.4  percent,  and  for 
second  generation  Japanese-Americans  18.6 
percent.  Median  family  income  of  second- 
generation  Chinese-Americans  was  29  per- 
cent higher  than  that  of  old-stock  whites. 
The  figure  for  Japanese-Americans  is  even 
higher  41  percent  above  the  norm  for 
native  whites  of  native  parentage. 

Over-inclusion  might  appear  harmless.  No 
deprivation  would  seem  to  result  from  desig- 
nation. But  section  5  makes  the  Inclusion  of 
superfluous  groups  far  from  socially  benign. 
The  presence  of  these  llng\xlstic  groups,  in 
the  context  of  low  voter  registration  or 
turnout,  establishes  coverage— and  once  a 
political  subdivision  Is  covered  every  change 
in  voting  procedure  must  be  submitted  for 
clearance. 

Between  1975  and  1977  there  were  2,000 
such  submissions.  Most,  it  is  true,  involved 
innocuous  electoral  changes  that  were  im- 
mediately cleared.  But  a  significant  number, 
involving  annexations,  reapportionments, 
changes  from  ward  to  at-Iarge  voting, 
changes  in  the  method  of  filling  a  public 


office,  and  so  forth,  were  not.  Precisely  how 
many  conflict!  developed  is  difficult  to  teU, 
for  disapproval  usually  results  not  in  litiga- 
tion, but  in  negotiation.  That  Is,  the  voting 
section  of  thelCivll  Rights  Division  suggests 
ways  in  which  the  electortU  arrangement 
can  be  altered  to  secure  approval.  Such  off- 
the-record  negotiations  have  become  the 
heart  of  the  e|iforcement  procedjire.  For  ex- 
ample, they  lac^  behind  the  alteration  of  dis- 
trict lines  in  the  Williamsburg  section  of 
Brooklyn.  Ne^»  York.  Only  when  these  nego- 
tiations breali  down,  as  they  did  in  Rich- 
mond, does  litigation  commence. 

Through  ttils  Informal  negotiating  proc- 
ess, the  Department  of  Justice  has  become 
the  national  arbiter  of  political  conflicts  In- 
volving racial  and  ethnic  groups.  Across  the 
nation,  in  districts  In  California,  Arizona, 
Colorado.  Hawaii.  Alaska,  New  Mexico,  and 
New  York,  in  addition  to  the  South,  the 
voting  section  Is  engaged  in  adjusting  local 
electoral  arratigements  in  order  to  augment 
the  power  of  certain  groups  and  diminish 
that  of  othersi 

A  OOHTINTJAL  ARRFVING 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  was  a  noble  re- 
ponse  to  the  oallousness  of  those  who  for  so 
long  permitted  and  perpetuated  the  dlsen- 
franchisement of  Southern  blacks.  And  its 
accomplishm^ts  have  been  very  real:  The 
old  political  order  has  crumbled  in  the 
South.  Politl*  is  no  longer  a  lily-white  pre- 
serve. 

But  not  evef ythlng  that  has  resulted  from 
the  passage  tf  the  act  has  turned  out  so 
well.  The  transformation  in  the  meaning  of 
political  equality— the  movement  from 
equal  opportlmity  to  equal  result — cannot 
be  so  simpv  celebrated.  Congress,  the 
courts,  and  toe  Department  of  Justice  have 
taken  a  course  that  is  frequently  ineffective 
and  always  dtmgerous.  The  effort  to  maxi- 
mize the  iK)lltlcal  effectiveness  of  a  variety 
of  ethnic  an<^  racial  groups,  even  when  ulti- 
mately succeisful,  is  always  costly.  Propor- 
tional racial  Vnd  ethnic  representation  in- 
evitably becotnes  the  standard  by  which  to 
measure  thaC  effectiveness,  and  so  citizens 
become  claslified  for  political  purposes 
along  racial  aiid  ethnic  lines.  There  develops 
an  acquiesceilce  in  separate  politics  for  sepa- 
rate racial  t^nd  ethnic  groups,  which  are 
then  arranged  In  a  hierarchy  with  those 
designated  fat'  coverage  placed  at  the  top. 

And  the  pibblem  of  costs  is  compounded 
by  that  of  ineffectiveness.  Williamsburg  is  a 
good  example.  Buying  votes  or  stuffing 
ballot  boxes  works,  but  the  drawing  of  ward 
lines  cannot  fix  an  election.  In  order  to 
ensure  the  selection  of  a  black,  the  Justice 
Department  forced  New  York  to  redraw  dis- 
trict lines.  But  factional  strife,  both  within 
the  black  c«nmunity  and  between  blacks 
and  Puerto  fticans,  resulted  in  the  election 
of  a  white,  fhe  underrepresentation  of  mi- 
norities may  j  be  a  problem,  but  we  have  no 
reliable  rem^y,  and  those  we  attempt  to 
provide  don't  come  free. 

Even  whert  an  Increase  in  minority  repre- 
sentation has  been  successfully  engineered, 
the  power  of  minorities  may  remain  exceed- 
ingly limited  Such  limitations  were  recog- 
nized in  Petersburg,  where  blaclu  Joined 
whites  to  (^oose  economic  growth  over 
black  num^cal  strength,  and  are  even 
more  apparent  in  those  communities  in 
which  minoilties  are  tnily  in  the  minority. 
Neither  at  ttie  local,  state,  nor  national  level 
will  a  few  Aiore  Mexican-Americsin  repre- 
sentatives ^t  for  the  Mexican-American 
commimity  What  it  needs  most:  legislation 
benefitting  lihe  poor.  Political  alliances  are 
necessary— alliances  based  on  class,  rather 
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Rights  Act  may  be  de- 


creasing the  posslbl  lity  of  such  ties.  The  po- 
litical polarization'  of  the  society  along 
racial  and  ethnic  l^es  may  be  its  main  ac- 
complishment. In  the  view  of  those  who 
have  modified  and  Implemented  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  separate  politics  for  separate 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  appears  to  have 
liecome  the  norm.  Tet  if  our  aim  U  to  create 
one  society— not  tWo  or  four  or  twenty— is 
this  the  direction  lit  which  we  want  to  go? 

That  direction,  it  is  often  asserted,  is  only 
a  temporary  one.  When  the  problem  disap- 
pears, the  act  will  Expire.  But  the  act  itself 
is  creating  a  host  jof  new  problems.  More- 
over, it  seems  well  on  its  way  to  becoming  a 
permanent  part  of  our  political  landscape. 
How  would  we  luiaw  when  political  success 
had  been  attained?!  We  have  no  measure  of 
political  arrival.  Those  who  implement  the 
act  now  use  the  standard  of  racial  and 
ethnic  proportionality  to  assess  electoral 
equity.  But  proportionality  is  a  destination 
we  shall  never  reach.  We  shall  always  be  ar- 
riving and  never  there. 

The  act  is  due  tojexpire  in  1982,  but  there 
is  no  indication  of  any  lessening  of  enthusi- 
asm for  it.  The  feeding  is  widespread,  as  one 
advocate  recently  put  it.  that  "governmen- 
tal units  should  nqt  do  less  than  is  open  to 
them."  Until  that  leeling  changes,  and  until 
we  arrive  at  a  def  foition  of  political  equity 
for  racial  and  ethrfc  groups  that  once  again 
focuses  on  access,  and  forgoes  the  tempta- 
tion to  secure  maximum  effectiveness,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Will  be  here  to  stay. 


;Will 


CFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Aug.  4,  1981] 

Voting  Rights:  Tto  What  Are  Miroritixs 
D? 


So  far  the  debat^on  the  renewal  and  revi- 
sion of  the  Voting  Eights  Act— due  to  expire 
in  August  1982— his  not  been  very  edifying. 
Exaggerated  charkes  and  counter-charges 
have  obscured  theTreal  complexities  of  the 
Issue.  I 

It  would  thus  sef  m  a  welcome  sign  that  a 
compromise  bill  hfts  emerged  in  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  that  would  allow  coun- 
ties with  a  history  of  "good  behavior"  to  ex- 
tricate themselves,  from  the  most  intrusive 
provisions  of  the  |tct.  In  fact,  as  the  bill  is 
currently  writtenj  no  southern  county  is 
likely  to  meet  the  stringent  criteria  estab- 
lished. Those  wh4  drafted  the  bill  clearly 
believe  that  the] act  should  continue  to 
cover  the  entire  D|eep  South,  and  if  the  bill 
is  passed,  they  will  probably  get  their  way. 

A  few  basic  facts.  The  initial  aim  of  the 
1965  act  was  the  enfranchisement  of  south- 
em  blaclu.  and  that  goal  was  quickly  met. 
Nor  can  the  ballots  once  again  be  taken 
away.  The  literacy'  test  (fraudulently  admin- 
istered) was  the  «hief  means  of  dlsenfran- 
chisement, and  the  ban  on  such  test  will 
remain.  Criminal  penalties  for  voting  fraud 
are  here  to  stay.  They  are  among  the  per- 
manent provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  is  thus  necessary  to  take  with  a  grain  of 
salt  the  assertion,  frequently  made,  that  if 
the  act  is  allowed  to  expire,  the  South  will 
return  to  its  pt«-1965  ways.  "Minorities 
stand  perilously  close  to  where  they  were  in 
1877,  when  the  nition,  grown  weary  of  the 
race  issue,  agreed  to  let  local  officials  deal 
with  voting  rights  as  they  saw  fit,"  one  civil 
rights  attorney  has  recently  written.  But 
history  won't  repeat  itself.  There  are  nei- 
ther the  economic  nor  the  political  condi- 
tions for  renewed,  widespread  oppression. 


Yet  also  deserving  skepticism  is  the  asser- 
tion that  black  voting  has  so  radically  trans- 
fonned  the  structure  of  southern  politics 
that  the  temporary  provisions  of  the  act  are 
no  longer  necessary.  Those  who  want  to  see 
the  act  renewed,  but  greatly  watered  down, 
argue  that  to  retain  all  the  current  provi- 
sions is  to  penalize  the  South  for  its  past. 
Yet  In  many  places  that  past  is  clearly 
present.  Not  penalties,  but  protection,  is 
what  supporters  of  the  act  clearly  have  in 
mind. 

Much  less  clear,  however,  is  the  extent  of 
the  need  for  such  protection.  The  gains  are 
less  fragUe  than  some  assert,  but  we  lack  an 
accurate  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  actual 
change.  Conflicting  conceptions  of  the 
South  abound,  and  they  are  at  the  heart  of 
the  dispute  over  the  act's  renewal.  Primarily 
at  issue  is  what  is  Icnown  as  Section  5:  the 
provision  in  the  legislation  that  protects 
against  discriminatory  changes  in  electoral 
procedures.  Black  or  Hispanic  ballots  do  not 
everywhere  ensure  actual  power.  The  gerry- 
mandering of  district  lines  to  the  advantage 
of  white  voters,  the  institution  of  at-large 
elections,  and  the  annexation  of  largely 
white  suburbs— such  changes  in  municipal 
and  other  electoral  systems  can  significant- 
ly diminish  the  impact  of  the  ballots  cast. 
Section  5  requires  that  all  such  alterations 
in  the  electoral  systems  of  "covered "  juris- 
dictions (mostly  in  the  South)  must  be  "pre- 
cleared"  by  either  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice  or  the  D.C.  Distlct  Court. 

Yet  not  all  at-large  voting  or  disadvanta- 
geously  drawn  district  lines  are  discrimina- 
tory. At-large  systems  in  the  North  are  con- 
sidered legitimate.  A  certam  amount  of 
ethnic-bloc  voting  is  accepted  as  normal. 
And  thus  to  the  degree  that  the  political 
process  in  a  southern  city  or  county  has 
come  to  resemble  that  in  the  North,  it  too  is 
normal. 

From  the  outset,  white  southerners  saw 
Section  5  as  having  reduced  their  region  to 
the  status  of  a  conquered  territory.  South- 
em  states,  they  said,  were  forced  to  go  to 
Washington,  hat  in  hand,  to  beg  permission 
to  change  their  electoral  laws.  Time  has  not 
assuaged  this  resentment,  to  which  north- 
em  conservatives  have  now  lent  a  sjrmpa- 
thetic  ear. 

Of  course,  the  conquered  territory  Image 
was  always  hyperbole.  And  the  fact  is  that 
abuses  in  the  North  were  less  likely  to  be  ra- 
cially motivated  than  those  In  the  South.  As 
recently  as  June  2,  federal  observers  were 
sent  to  Mississippi  to  protect  blacks  against 
discrimination  in  an  election. 

Yet,  the  assertion,  on  the  other  side,  that 
the  problems  to  a  particular  Mississippi 
town  on  June  2  are  typical  of  those  In  the 
entire  South,  and  that  the  rhetoric  of  local 
control  Is  nothing  but  a  cover-up  for  white 
racism,  is  also  wrong.  When  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  first  passed,  Section  5  was 
considered  a  draconlan  measure:  only  the 
severity  of  the  problem  warranted  such  a 
severe  solution.  Over  time,  the  provision  has 
come  to  be  seen  by  some  as  part  of  the  natu- 
ral legislative  landscape.  In  fact,  as  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  has  ostensibly  recognized, 
it  should  not  be,  and  in  renewed  and  revised 
legislation,  some  Jurisdictions  should  be  al- 
lowed provisionally  to  "baU  out"  and  regain 
autonomy  over  their  local  electoral  process. 
Which  Jurisdictions?  Take  a  southern 
county  that  is  approximately  40  percent 
black,  that  has  never  been  a  defendant  in  a 
suit  alleging  racial  diacrtmlnation,  that  has 
a  record  of  electing  blacks  to  a  school  board 
and  of  appointing  blacks  to  various  Iwards, 
and  that  appears  to  distribute  its  public 


services  equally  among  all  sections  of  the 
population.  If  elections  at-large  for  the 
county  commissioners  replace  an  appointive 
system,  should  the  Department  of  Justice 
have  the  power  to  insist  on  single-member 
districts  on  the  grounds  that  with  such  dis- 
tricts more  blades  would  most  likely  be 
elected?  Or  should  Section  5,  the  special 
remedy  for  a  special  wrong,  no  longer 
apply? 

Settling  that  question  requires  answering 
a  more  basic  one;  namely,  the  meaning  of 
electoral  discrimination.  We  talk  of  the  "di- 
lution" of  the  minority  vote,  but  in  fact  we 
don't  Icnow  what  a  "full"  vote  is.  To  what, 
precisely,  are  minorities  entitled?  It  is  the 
fundamental  Issue  that  15  years  of  experi- 
ence and  litigation  have  not  yet  settled.  And 
as  long  at  it  remains  unsettled  the  basic  goal 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  will  remain  elusive. 
Is  an  integrated  political  process  the  aim- a 
process  in  which  minorities  have  electoral 
opportunities  equal  to  those  of  whites,  but 
are  guaranteed  no  particular  results?  Or  is 
the  goal  black  and  Hispanic  political  power 
with  seats  in  proportion  to  the  minority 
population? 

These  are  Just  some  of  the  questions  a  re- 
newal of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  raises,  and 
the  answers  are  far  from  obvious.  William 
Jennings  Bryan  once  said  in  reference  to 
Prohibition:  "This  is  a  moral  question. 
There  is  but  one  side  to  a  moral  question." 
In  1965,  the  passage  of  the  act  was  Just  such 
an  issue,  but  the  precise  form  its  extension 
should  take  is  not.  We  need  to  be  wary  of 
our  instincts,  and  give  ourselves  time  to 
think. 

[From  Fortune,  May  31,  19821 
Trx  Trouble  With  Rxsin.Ts 

Coming  off  a  certain  dubiety  about  the 
possibility  of  mankind's  getting  ahead  in 
this  world  as  a  result  of  anything  lat>eled  a 
compromise  in  Washington,  we  were  in- 
stantly suspicious  of  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration's decision  "to  endorse  a  bipartisan 
compromise  bill  extending  and  strengthen- 
ing the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act"  (as  the 
Washington  Post  approvingly  summed 
things  up)  and  accordingly  reached  for  the 
nearest  VRA  file.  Sure  enough,  the  great  bi- 
partisan compromise  tvuTis  out  to  be  noth- 
ing but  a  cave-in  to  another  mindless 
scheme  for  converting  equal  opportunity 
into  equal  outcomes. 

The  issue  all  along  here  had  been  the 
standards  that  should  apply  in  considering 
whether  a  state  or  locality  is  violating  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Just  about  everybody 
agrees  that  the  act,  some  parts  of  which  are 
scheduled  to  expire  this  summer,  has  t>een  a 
substantial  success  and  should  be  extended 
in  some  form.  The  question  is  what  form. 
S[>eclflcally,  what  has  to  be  shown  in  order 
to  prove  that  someone's  voting  rights  have 
been  discriminatorily  denied  or  abridged? 

When  the  House  of  Representatives  voted 
to  extend  the  act  last  August,  it  moved  to 
change  the  operative  standards.  Section  2  of 
the  existing  act  simply  says  that  sUtes  and 
localities  are  not  allowed  "to  deny  or 
abridge"  the  right  to  vote.  The  House 
reworded  this  passage  so  that  it  would  bar 
any  arrangement  "which  results  in  a  denial 
or  abridgment." 

Given  the  context,  that  word  "results" 
was  ominous.  The  House  was  acting  to  over- 
ride a  1980  Supreme  Court  decision— City  of 
Mobile  V.  Bolden- which  had  emphatically 
rejected  the  view  that  electoral  results  unfa- 
vorable to  minority  voters  evidenced  dis- 
crimination. The  Court  ittsisted  that  there 
had  to  be  a  discriminatory  Intent  before 


there  could  be  a  Section  2  violation.  The 
House  vote  was  meant  to  implement  the  al- 
ternative view,  propounded  by  Justice  Thur- 
good  Marshall,  whose  lengthy  dissent  in 
Mobile  complained  that  Intent  was  too  hard 
to  prove  and  argued  for  a  results  standard. 
The  court  majority  characterized  Mar- 
shall's theory  of  the  case  as  an  extreme  one: 
nevertheless,  it  appeared  for  a  whUe  as 
though  the  Senate  too  would  buy  this  line. 
The  Senate  held  off  when  a  number  of 
Reaganites,  conspicuously  including  Orrin 
Hatch  of  Utah,  focused  on  some  unpleasant 
implications  of  a  results  standard.  It  would, 
said  Hatch,  "radically  transform  the  goal  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  from  equal  access  to 
the  electoral  process  into  eqtial  outctmies  in 
that  process."  and  would  lead  Inexorably  to 
"a  standard  of  proportional  representation 
by  race  as  the  standard  for  identifying  dis- 
crimination. .  .  .  There  is  no  other  possible 
meaning  to  the  concept  of  discriminatory 
'results'  .  .  .". 

What's  going  on  here,  you  will  observe,  is 
an  argument  that  runs  on  parallel  tracks  to 
the  one  about  affirmative  action.  There, 
too,  laws  designed  to  create  equal  opportu- 
nity have  long  since  been  translated  into  a 
push  for  equal  outcomes.  There,  too,  the 
Reaganites  have  elected  to  compromise 
their  original  convictions  and  to  accept  the 
perpetuation  of  programs  that  equate  dis- 
crimination and  leas  equal  outcomes  for  mi- 
norities. 

In  one  respect  the  "compromise"  now 
being  swallowed  by  the  Reaganites  on 
voting  rights  is  even  more  extreme  than  the 
Marshall  dissent.  Marshall  at  least  denied 
that  his  logic  must  lead  to  proportional  rep- 
resentation. The  compromise  proposal  that 
has  now  been  bought  by  the  White  House- 
it  was  patched  together  by  assorted  conserv- 
ative and  liberal  Senators,  including  Teddy 
Kennedy— also  denies  that  it's  for  PJi.: 
however,  it  instantly  undermines  this 
thought  by  coupling  it  to  the  statement 
that,  in  considering  whether  there  has  been 
discrimination,  "the  extent  to  which  mem- 
bers of  a  protected  class  have  been  elected 
to  office  ...  is  one  'circumstance'  which 
may  be  considered  .  .  .". 

We  gather  from  the  Washington  Post  that 
the  compromise  is  considered  by  the 
Reaganites  to  be  great  politics.  Our  dubiety 
extends  to  that  proposition  too. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  8,  19821 

Voting  Rights  Makx  Stkangk  Bedrixows 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 

Joseph  L.  Rauh  Jr.,  the  most  liberal  Dem- 
ocrat of  them  all,  is  going  around  town  sing- 
ing the  praises  of  his  unexpected  new  hero. 
Sen.  Bob  Dole,  Republican  of  Ksnwas. 

What  set  off  Rauh.  whose  standards  many 
Democrats  fail  to  meet,  was  Dole's  perform- 
ance in  getting  the  Voting  Rights  Act  onto 
the  Senate  floor. 

"He  was  superb,"  Rauh  raved  at  a  Demo- 
cratic cocktaU  party  on  Capitol  Hill  the 
other  night.  "He  got  us  the  perfect  bill.  We 
couldn't  have  done  it  without  him." 

Rauh  calls  Dole  "the  Dirksen  of  the  'SOt." 
Sen.  Everett  Dirksen  of  Illinois  has  a  special 
place  in  the  hearts  of  the  left  because,  amid 
some  of  the  most  intricate  semantics  since 
the  Council  of  Trent,  he  put  over  the  civil 
rights  bill  of  1964,  while  pretending  to  tear 
it  to  pieces. 

"Mightier  than  armies  is  the  idea  whose 
time  has  come,"  Dirlcaen  intoned  memora- 
bly on  the  Senate  floor,  after  extracting 
some  concessions  from  Hubert  Humphrey. 
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Dole  did  better  than  Dlrtjoi.  aocordlng  to 
Rauh.  becMiae  he  gave  amy  nothing  soucht 
by  dril  rlghta  actlvtets.  He  cut  the  ground 
out  from  under  the  White  House,  which, 
under  the  gulae  of  "strengthening"  the  10- 
year-old  bill,  was  attempting  to  gut  its  key 
provisions. 

Dole  broke  a  committee  tie  and  brought 
along  other  Republicans.  He  did  it  meet  dlp- 
lomatteally,  calling  his  revised  draft  "a  com- 
prtxnJae." 

"It  was  no  compromise  at  all,"  says  Rauh 
stoutly.  "We  got  everything  we  wanted." 

All  Dole  did  was  to  put  in  writing  the 
fean  of  the  conservatives.  He  added  lan- 
guage which  specifically  said  that  the  new 
Mil  would  not  lead  to  the  "proportional  rep- 
resentation" specter  raised  by  the  right. 

As  late  as  last  Tuesday,  when  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  voted  the  bill  out  17  to  1,  the 
Justice  Department  was  still  agitating  for 
the  "intent"  dauae  written  by  Sen.  Orrin 
Hatch,  the  Republican  conservative  from 
Utah. 

"He  was  never  a  vidous  racist,"  says  Rauh 
of  the  architect  of  perfection.  Dole,  "Just  a 
conservative  guy.  I  remember  hiiu  from  his 
House  days.  He  would  listen  to  us.  but  usu- 
ally voted  against  us." 

Once  the  White  House  realized  that  Dole 
had  the  votes,  the  president  rushed  forward 
to  embrace  "the  compromise."  The  attorney 
general  has  yet  to  be  heard  from. 

Dole's  Involvement  began  when  civil 
rights  advocates  zeroed  in  on  him  as  the 
only  hope  of  ending  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee deadlock.  Sen.  Howell  Heflln  (D-Ala.) 
was  out  of  it  because  his  state  was  the  site 
of  the  moat  fiercely  contested  court  action 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  After  they  had 
generated  some  heat  from  Kansas,  Rauh. 
NAACP  President  Benjamin  Hooks,  Clar- 
tDM  Mitchell  and  other  people  of  the  sort 
that  Dole  doesn't  usually  hang  around  with 
approached  him  for  support.  He  took  them 
at  their  word  that  they  did  not  want  propor- 
tional representation,  that  they  accepted 
the  Supreme  Court  definition  of  the  "result 
test"  and.  In  fact,  wanted  only  what  they 
said  they  wanted,  as  contained  in  a  House 
version  that  had  passed  389  to  24.  "He  was 
superb,"  says  Rauh. 

Dole  can  handle  Raoh's  raves.  He  took  a 
leading  part  in  the  Voting  Rights  drama,  he 
says  modestly,  because  he  thought  the  issue 
should  be  settled  in  committee  rather  than 
on  the  Senate  floor.  A  number  of  Republi- 
cans agree  with  him.  What  they  do  not 
need,  in  this  uncertain  spring,  was  a  ugly 
and  divisive  debate  on  discrimination. 

"I  think  Republicans  should  get  out  of  the 
badt  row  on  things  like'  this,"  Dole  says. 
"We  are  sensitive,  compassionate  people  and 
we  ought  to  act  like  it,  especially  if  we  want 
to  be  a  bigger  party." 

It  is  a  philosophy  that  has  been  expressed 
more  bluntly  by  Sen.  Robert  Packwood, 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Campaign 
Committee,  who  Is  persona  non  grata  at  the 
White  House.  Dole,  who  say  he  has  a  94  per- 
cent presidential  unity  rating,  claims  that 
his  relations  with  Reagan  are  fine.  Dole's 
wife,  E31sabeth,  still  has  her  Job  as  director 
of  consumer  affairs,  and  sometimes  Dole 
sends  Important  messages  through  her.  Nat- 
urally, some  staff  members,  seeing  Dole's 
deviations  on  such  issue  as  food  stamps— he 
is  against  further  reductions— and  defense 
spending— he  is  for  further  reductions— be- 
lieve he  is  moving  to  the  left  in  the  Interests 
of  a  1984  presidential  candidacy. 

Naturally,  Dole  denies  it. 

He  is  known  to  make  Jokes  about  supply- 
side  economics,  which  greatly  annoys  an- 


other ambitious  Republican,  Rep.  Jack 
Kemp  of  New  York.  But  he  has  not  been  in- 
discreet enough  to  call  for  the  repeal  of  the 
third  year  of  the  Kemp-Roth  tax  cut,  an 
idea  the  pre4dent  finds  unforgivable. 

He  also  a(>serves  the  cardiiuil  rule  laid 
down  by  thfl  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. "The  plice  where  the  White  House  and 
the  Republican  National  Committee  draw 
the  line  in  ttie  sand  is  that  no  one  attacks 
the  presidedt  personally  from  within  our 
party."         I 

Dole  hasnft  said  a  word  about  Reagan. 
And  Reagan  hasn't  said  a  word  about  Dole, 
even  though  he  must  wonder  about  a 
former  ReQubllcan  National  Committee 
chairman  gcjtting  huzzahs  from  Joe  Rauh, 
who  rarely  says  anything  nice  about  Repub- 
Ucans.  ' 

(From  th4  Wall  Street  Joiumal,  Mar.  3, 

1982] 
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lal  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
19  accurately  described  the 
|xtendlng  that  law. 

It  to  realize  that  the  leglsla- 
belng  considered  differs  fun- 
■om  present  law.  The  proposal 
:rimination  by  looking  at  the 
effect  of  solne  voting  action  rather  than 
whether  the  action  was  taken  with  Intent  to 
discriminate.  Thus,  any  change  which  might 
alter  the  makeup  of  an  elected  assembly  in 
such  a  way  as  to  lay  open  the  possibility  of  a 
decrease  in  the  number  of  ethnic-minority- 
held  seats  coiild  be  found  to  violate  the  law. 

The  Impofitlon  of  an  "effects"  test  in 
place  of  an  ]'intent"  test  resembles  similar 
strategies  by  those  eager  to  end  discrimina- 
tion in  employment  and  education.  Deter- 
mining the  motives  behind  one's  actions,  it 
is  argued,  1^  very  difficult.  Measuring  the 
effect  of  t^ose  actions  is  much  easier. 
Nobody  disputes  this.  However,  when  insti- 
tuting an  "effects"  test  In  voting,  one  alters 
in  a  fundamental  way  what  is  meant  by  rep- 
resentation In  this  republic  by  promoting 
the  development  of  a  system  of  proportional 
representatian  in  which  it  is  implied  that  in- 
dividuals hare  a  right  to  seats  in  a  legisla- 
ture as  well: as  a  right  to  vote.  This  trans- 
forms the  Hfteenth  Amendment  from  one 
prohibiting  discrimination  to  one  requiring 
racial  balana  in  representative  assemblies. 

The  idea  pf  proportional  representation 
was  cast  asicte  by  the  PYamers  of  the  Consti- 
tution as  being  incompatible  with  political 
freedom.  In  Federalist  #35,  Madison  states 
that  "the  idea  of  an  actual  representation  of 
all  classes  of  the  people  by  persons  of  each 
class  is  altofether  visionary."  Those  favor- 
ing such  a  scheme  argue  that  all  classes  of 
citizens  shoiild  have  some  of  their  own 
number  in  t|ie  represenative  body  in  order 
for  their  feelings  and  interests  to  be  better 
understood.  But,  as  Madison  observed,  "this 
wiU  never  happen  under  any  arrangement 
that  leaves  the  votes  of  the  people  free." 

A  system  of  proportional  representation 
substitutes  one  notion  of  representation  for 
another.  The  Pramers  understood  represen- 
tlon  to  be  a  |>rocess  of  "refining  and  enlarg- 
ing the  puttie  views."  Proportional  repre- 
sentation shifts  the  emphasis  from  process 
to  product  by  Implying  that  sound  decisions 
affecting  one  class  of  persons  can  be  made 
only  by  persons  of  that  class. 

"The  Fratners  sought  to  erect  a  govern- 
ment in  whEh  representatives  would  reach 
decisions  thit  reflected  the  best  interest  of 
the  citizens. 'They  sought  to  capitalize  upon 
the  diversltf  of  American  society  by  estab- 
lishing a  sy;  item  which  would  promote  the 


eradication  of 
representative  s; 
ocratic  not  only 


mingling  of  various  points  of  view,  thus  pro- 
tecting minority  ^ghts  while  ensuring  ma- 
jority nile.  Repiiesentatlves  would  satisfy 
the  concerns  of  fhe  people  or  be  replaced 
through  electlone.  Rather  than  setting 
classes  of  citizens  against  one  another  m  a 
legislative  assembly,  the  Framers  opted  for 
a  system  aimed  at  erasing  class  distinctions. 

During  the  debates  that  led  to  the  Consti- 
tution, Madison  observed  that  "we  have 
seen  the  mere  distinction  of  color  made  in 
the  most  enlightened  period  of  time,  a 
ground  for  the  most  oppressive  dominion 
ever  exercised  by  man  over  man."  The  prob- 
lems of  racial  and  class  prejudice  continue 
to  plague  this  couitry.  A  voting  rights  act 
aimed  at  ensuring  equal  access  to  the  ballot 
has  and  can  convnue  to  contribute  to  the 
discrimination.  But  a 
im  may  be  made  undem- 
y  attaching  unwarranted 
qualifications  upcti  suffrage  but  also  by  at- 
taching unwarrabted  qualifications  upon 
the  right  to  hold  public  office. 

Those  of  us  intvested  in  ending  racial  dis- 
crimination should  recognize  that  BCadison 
was  correct  to  assert  that  m  a  democracy, 
measures  which  iiUiibit  individual  freedom 
while  attempting  to  address  some  injustice 
often  represent  cfirea  which  are  far  worse 
than  the  disease,  i 

EnCKMC  W.  HiCKOK.  Jr., 

DejHirtTnenk  ofPoliticcU  Science, 

I  Dickiruon  Cottege. 

[From  the  Los  Anseles  Times,  Jan.  21, 1982] 

VomiG  Rights  aAd  Bloc  Powdc  Proposed 

Bnx  Chips  Awat  Notion  op  Majoritt 

Rule 

(By  J^hn  H.  Bunzel) 

The  U.S.  Senatq  is  about  to  begin  hearings 
on  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
President  Reagan  and  most  meml>ers  of 
Congress  agree  that  the  landmark  law, 
which  was  extended  and  expanded  in  1970 
and  1975,  should  be  extended  for  10  more 
years.  But  a  real  fight  is  shaping  up  over 
how  to  go  about  it). 

One  of  the  major  issues  Involves  the 
"intent-effects"  distinction  drawn  by  the 
UJS.  Supreme  Co^  that  the  House-passed 
voting-rights  measure  is  seeking  to  over- 
turn. Section  2  of  the  act,  which  is  applica- 
ble nationwide,  protects  all  citizens  from 
having  their  right  to  vote  denied  or 
abridged  on  the  b^sis  of  race  or  color.  It  has 
traditionally  been  understood  to  mean,  and 
was  reaffirmed  tiy  the  Supreme  Court  in 
1980,  that  a  violation  of  that  law  requires  a 
demonstration  of  {intention  or  a  discrimina- 
tory purpose.  Th«  court  has  also  ruled  that 
only  if  there  is  "purposeful  discrimination" 
can  there  be  a  vl^atlon  of  the  equal-protec- 
tion clause  of  the  !l4th  Amemtanent. 

The  House-pasapd  measure  would  change 
the  standard  of  proof  for  Section  2  lawsuits 
by  eliminating  th<  requirement  that  an  elec- 
toral Jurisdiction  has  intentionally  discrimi- 
nated in  voting  l|iws.  Instead,  it  need  only 
act  "in  a  manner  that  results  in  a  denial  or 
abridgment"  of  voting  rights.  The  House 
proposes  a  standard  for  identifying  discrimi- 
nation that  looks  to  the  racial  "effects"  or 
"disparate  impact"  of  some  particular 
action  on  blacks  Or  other  minorities  rather 
than  on  whether  or  not  the  action  was  un- 
dertaken for  an  illegal  purpose. 

It  would  go  beyond  the  exsistlng  standard 
that  covers  sped^ed  Jurisdictions  with  hls- 
discrimination  (mostly  in 
the  South)  and  ttkas  all  election  practices- 
gerrymandering  e  lection  districts,  for  exam- 
ple—that prevent  minorities  from  enhanc- 


ing their  political  power.  The  proposed  leg- 
islation would  change  the  right  of  minori- 
ties to  vote  to  an  effective  right  to  vote.  In 
short,  not  only  should  blacks  and  Latinos 
have  the  right  to  select  black  and  Latino 
candidates— an  imarguable  rlght^but  also 
blacks  should  have  the  maximum  political 
opportunity  to  be  represented  by  blacks  and 
Latinos  by  Latinos. 

The  presumption  is  that  minorities  will  be 
able  to  increase  their  political  strength  and 
Influence  only  if  Congress  changes  Section  2 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  so  that  blacks  and 
Latinos  have  more  than  equal  access  to  the 
ballot  box.  They  must  somehow  be  assured 
of  equal  electoral  results.  The  center  of  con- 
cern would  move  from  eliminating  racially 
motivated  discrimination  in  the  voting  proc- 
ess to  endorsing  a  theory  of  group  represen- 
tation that  would  push  our  politics  closer  to 
institutionalizing  a  system  of  sirjle-member 
districts  and  racial-blcx;  voting. 

This.  It  U  claimed,  is  the  only  way  to  make 
sure  that  the  black  or  Latino  vote  is  not  di- 
luted, and  that  every  ethnic  group  is  "fully 
represented."  What  worries  many  observers 
is  that  it  is  only  a  short  step  to  sanctioning 
the  concept  of  proportional  racial  and 
ethnic  representation. 

Thus,  as  Nathan  Z.  Dershowitz  and  Marc 
D.  Stem  of  the  American  Jewish  Congress 
point  out,  a  law  designed  to  guarantee  full 
minority  participation  in  the  democratic 
process  can  also  undermine  a  major  tenet  of 
that  process— majority  rule.  "What  is  worse, 
it  does  so  by  Insisting  that  racial  consider- 
ations be  tised  to  dictate  election  results." 

It  is  in  this  light  that  one  must  weigh 
carefully  the  implications  of  new  language 
in  the  House-passed  measure,  which  says 
that  the  fact  that  members  of  a  minority 
group  have  not  been  elected  "in  nimibers 
equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation" shall  not  constitute  a  violation  of 
Section  2  "in  and  of  Itself."  That  is  the  key 
phrase— and  the  sleeper.  It  calls  to  mind  the 
difference  between  quotas  and  goals  in  af- 
firmative action.  Proportional  representa- 
tion may  be  wrong,  but  the  "effects"  test  is 
said  to  be  right  and  necessary  in  much  the 
same  way  that  engaging  in  racially  prefer- 
ential treatment  Is  claimed  to  be  the  right 
remedy  for  past  discrimination. 

A  more  fundamental  problem  mvolves  the 
kind  of  representation  to  which  blacks  and 
other  minorities  are  entitled.  Consider  a 
Western  state  that  has  a  30%  black  popula- 
tion but  only  15  black  state  senators  out  of 
100.  By  Itself,  this  "disproportionate  repre- 
sentation" would  not  violate  Section  2.  But 
it  couJd  serve  as  a  trigger  mechanism.  The 
Justice  Department  could  take  a  look  at  the 
discrepancy  in  registration  figures  between 
blacks  and  whites,  or  the  disparity  in  state 
funds  between  black  and  white  educational 
facilities,  or  the  maldistribution  of  public 
services,  and  claim  that  any  one  of  these  ad- 
ditional factors  constitutes  that  scintilla  of 
evidence  to  make  a  violation  stick. 

Furthermore,  the  "effects"  test  would 
permit  this  kind  of  evidence  in  order  to 
"prove"  that  Section  2  had  been  violated. 
By  contrast,  all  factors  and  circiunstances 
would  have  to  be  examined  together,  as  a 
total  package,  to  satisfy  the  standard  of 
purposefully  discriminatory  Intent. 

Those  who  have  been  long-time  friends  of 
civil  rights  are  not  suddenly  enemies  simply 
because  they  do  not  favor  an  electoral 
system  that  would  shield  a  black  candidate 
running  for  Office  from  a  white  candidate, 
or  because  they  do  not  believe  that  elected 
officials  of  one  race  cannot  represent  the  in- 
terests of  another.  They  continue  to  sup- 


port the  original  alms  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  because  they  remain  committed  to 
working  toward  an  integrated  political  proc- 
ess rather  than  toward  the  goal  of  black  or 
Latino  power  that,  they  feel  strongly,  is  not 
the  true  test  of  electoral  equality. 

Harobau.  VonnG-RiGBTS  Hearings 
(By  John  H.  Bunzel) 

President  Reagan  and  most  members  of 
Congress  favor  extending  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  nuUntaining  its  basic  protections 
and  guarantees.  But  many  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic friends  of  the  law  take  issue  with 
parts  of  the  House-passed  bill— for  example, 
the  bilingual  requirements  that  would  give 
assistance  to  certain  minority  groups,  or  the 
"ball  out"  standards  by  which  an  electoral 
jurisdiction  can  petition  to  remove  itself 
from  coverage  but  which  many  believe  are 
almost  impossible  to  satisfy. 

What  has  been  deeply  disturbing,  howev- 
er, is  to  discover  that  some  long-time  sup- 
porters of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  who  were 
Invited  to  testify  before  the  House  or 
Senate  Judiciary  subcommittees,  were  sub- 
jected to  harassment  and  intimidation. 
They  found  themselves  cast  in  the  role  of 
"enemies"  by  those  who  have  consistently 
regarded  any  criticism  of  a  very  complex 
piece  of  legislation  as  outright  opposition  to 
the  voting  rights  law— "code  words,"  said 
the  attorney  for  the  NAACP  Legal  Defense 
Fund,  "for  not  extending  the  act." 

"HO  OHE  WISHES  TO  BE  TAROBT" 

The  message  from  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights,  an  umbrella  group  of 
organizations  that  virtually  managed  the 
hearings  process,  was  clear.  Either  you  are 
actively  with  us  in  backing  all  the  changes 
we  want  in  "our  bill"  or  you  are  actively 
against  us.  Faced  with  an  "intimidating 
style  of  lobbying"  (the  words  are  those  of 
Congressman  Henry  Hyde,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican member  of  the  House  Judiciary 
subcommittee)  that  "limited  serious  debate 
and  created  a  wave  of  apprehension  among 
those  who  might  have  sincerely  questioned 
some  of  the  bill's  language,"  a  number  of 
potential  witnesses  simply  chose  not  to  tes- 
tify. "No  one,"  observed  Mr.  Hyde,  "wishes 
to  be  the  target  of  racist  characterizations." 

There  is  more  than  a  little  evidence  that 
the  House  subcommittee  hearings  were  not 
always  an  unbiased  forum.  Of  the  157  wit- 
nesses listed  in  the  committee's  report,  only 
12  expressed  reservations  about  some  of  the 
contents  of  H.R.  3112.  Of  these,  four  are 
documented  in  the  hearing  record  as  having 
endured  personal  attacks,  ridicule  or  harass- 
ment. Congressman  Harold  Washington  ac- 
cused two  witnesses — one  an  emeritus  col- 
lege professor,  the  other  a  former  city  attor- 
ney—of coming  before  the  committee  with 
"unclean  hands,"  meaning  they  could  not  be 
believed  because  their  opposition  put  them 
in  complicity  with  wrongdoers  and  racists. 

A  highly  respected,  black  civil-rights  at- 
torney, Wilber  Colom,  told  the  House  sub- 
committee of  the  pressure  he  encountered 
not  to  testify. 

Mr.  Colom:  It  stopped  being  pressure  and 
started  being  intimidation  at  some  point. 
Apparently  someone  had  called  most  of  my 
colleagues  in  Mississippi  and  I  found  my 
friends,  my  black  f riencte.  in  the  Republican 
Party,  calling  me  up  saying  I  was  coming  up 
here  to  testify  against  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  They  Just  didn't  believe  It,  and  even 
went  so  far,  my  father— who's  cochalrman 
of  the  Democratic  Party  in  one  county— said 
that  he  had  never  heard  such  vicious  things 
about  his  son. 


Mr.  Hyde:  You  were  getting  eaUs  trying  to 
persuade  you  not  to  come  and  testify? 

Mr.  Colom:  Yes.  ...  I  do  a  great  deal  of 
dvil  rights  litigation,  but  it  was  offensive  to 
me  when  friends  of  mine  called  me  and  told 
me  and  say  something  about  me  that  would 
be  very  offensive.  It  would  be  lite  someone, 
to  use  another  example,  a  John  Btrchcr  or 
something,  one  of  his  friends  called  him  up 
and  said  I  understand  you  are  a  Communist. 

In  the  Senate  hearings,  a  prtodpal  focus 
has  been  on  the  new  language  in  Section  2 
of  the  House  biU  that  changes  the  standard 
of  having  to  show  discriminatory  Intent  to  a 
new  demand  that  the  ballot  box,  althougta 
"equally  open"  to  everyone,  muat  yield 
equal  results  for  certain  racial  minorities. 
Many  of  those  who  favor  extending  Uie  bill 
fear  that  such  a  radically  new  electoral 
process  will  further  proporticmal  represen- 
tation based  on  race.  But,  once  again,  as 
Sen.  Orrin  Hatch  of  the  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee said  during  the  hearings,  people  who 
were  asked  to  testify  "have  expressed  per- 
sonally to  me  harassment  about  testifying 
and.  frankly,  have  not  been  able  to.  rve 
been  appalled  by  it." 

ORDERED  NOT  TO  COOPERATE 

A  recognised  authority  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act,  scheduled  to  testify  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  hearings,  had  planned  a 
research  trip  this  fall  to  a  Southern  city.  In 
preparation  for  the  trip,  she  called  an  attor- 
ney (and  a  friend),  who  said  he  would  hdp 
set  up  some  interviews  with  politically 
active  blacks.  But  a  week  later  she  was  told 
that  non-cooperation  had  been  ordered  by  a 
leading  strategist  working  closely  with  the 
Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
unless  she  backed  out  of  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. It  was  also  made  clear  that  no  one  else 
active  in  dvil  rights  in  the  South  was  likely 
to  help  her  as  long  as  she  planned  to  testify. 
She  withdrew  as  a  witness. 

The  civil  rights  movement  Is  a  good  cause. 
It  has  a  lot  of  Justice  on  its  side.  But  no  one 
mvlted  to  testify  before  C^ngreas  should 
have  to  bow  to  this  sort  of  pressure.  Appar- 
ently some  civll-rights  activists  believe  they 
are  entitled  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
get  their  bill  passed.  One  Senate  staffer  pri- 
vately admitted  as  much:  "The  ends  Justify 
the  means,  and  we'U  do  whatever  we  have  to 
do  to  get  through." 

Perhaps  they  wUL  They  may  even  win. 
But  this  is  one  victory  that  will  come  at  a 
very  high  cost. 

Uncivil  Act  The  Votino  Rights  Bnx  Is 

Fraooht  With  Mtsthtep 

(By  Peter  Brlmelow) 

Sitting  on  the  edge  of  his  seat,  obediently 
bobbing  up  and  down  at  the  behest  of  a 
roomful  of  electronic  Journalists  and  their 
moody  microphones,  the  bulbous  Sen. 
Charles  Mathlas  of  Maryland  looked  a  UtUe 
like  the  Goodyear  blimp  tugging  at  its 
mooring  mast  on  a  windy  day.  He  was  in  odd 
company  for  a  Repuldican  on  Jan.  20,  the 
anniversary  of  Ronald  Reagan's  first  inau- 
gural ad(ta«as,  which.  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion, he  refused  to  say  was  a  cause  for  cele- 
bration. But  he  shared  the  same  prim  look 
of  righteous  indignation  as  Senator  Kenne- 
dy and  an  assortment  of  proffrtonal  liber- 
als sitting  at  his  side,  Inchidlng  the 
NAACP's  Benjamin  Hooks,  wboae  melodious 
imputation  of  radsm  to  a  R^mbUcan  Presi- 
dent, Attorney  General  and/or  fellow  Sena- 
tor went  equally  unchallenged. 

The  occasion:  a  press  conference  called  to 
denounce  the  postponement  for  one  week  of 
hearings  on  S.  1993,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
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Exteniion  bin.  of  which  Mathlas  is  the  lead- 
ing Republican  sponsor.  The  total  delay 
thus  inflicted  on  the  measure's  legislative 
timetable:  nil. 

Supporters  of  S.  liW2  become  hysterical  at 
the  slightest  hint  of  prolonged  debate  for  a 
simple  reason.  It  Is  the  same  reason  as 
causes  them,  when  prodded,  to  try  to  intimi- 
date Questioners  by  evoldng  the  heroic  age 
of  dvU  rights  in  the  IMOs.  citing  a  myriad 
of  establishment  supporters,  pointing  to  the 
lopsided  House  approval  of  the  Identical 
measure  during  a  lull  In  the  economic  wars 
of  1880.  and  brandishing  the  list  of  60  Sena- 
tors oo«ponsoring  lAithias'  bill  (some  of 
whom  have  had  second  thoughts). 

8.  1M3  cannot  bear  scrutiny  because  it  is 
not  merely  an  extension,  but  an  expansion, 
of  the  original  lOflS  Act.  It  would  profound- 
ly affect  not  only  former  Jim  Crow  areas, 
but  also  the  entire  coimtry.  Although  Hoolcs 
testified  in  House  hearings  last  year  that  all 
he  wanted  was  to  prevent  the  semi-automat- 
ic release  from  Justice  Department's  over- 
sight that  was  established  in  the  1965  Act 
for  communities  managing  17  years  without 
discriminatory  voting  practices,  it  is  now 
dear  that  civil-rights  politicians  have  seized 
another  opportunity  to  carve  out  racial  per- 
quisites, just  as  the  1064  CivU  Rights  Act's 
antl-diseriminatlon  provisions  have  been 
perverted  into  a  requirement  for  minority 
quotas.  This  is  a  dagger  pointed  at  the  heart 
of  America.  Congress'  response  has  been  a 
sordid  compound  of  fatuousness,  fear  and 
lack  of  moral  fiber. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was  a  brutal 
measure  that  should  never  have  been  neces- 
sary in  a  free  society.  The  theory  behind  it 
was  that  the  denial  of  access  to  the  polls  in 
certain  Southern  states  was  so  endemic  and 
vidous  as  to  be  irremediable  by  piecemeal 
litigation.  It  required  the  presimiption  of 
guilt,  and  direct  federal  intervention.  In  its 
aim  of  inceaslng  Uack  voter  registration, 
the  act  was  immediately  and  triumphantly 
siuxAessful.  But  Its  methods  were  necessarily 
crude.  For  example,  it  affected  all  areas 
with  voter  turnouts  below  S0%.  which  is 
how  Impeccably  non-discriminatory  commu- 
nities in  New  Tork  State  come  to  be  includ- 
ed. And  this  presaged  a  change  of  focus,  as 
Judges  and  bureaucrats  ceased  to  concern 
themselves  with  the  fact  of  discrimination 
and  entered  the  more  debatable  area  of  its 
alleged  results. 

Communities  "covered"  by  the  VRA  could 
alter  their  structure  of  government  only  if 
the  Justice  Department  decided  that  the 
effect  would  not  be  to  discriminate  against 
minorities,  who  now  had  the  vote.  Thus,  in 
1980,  Rome,  Oa.,  was  prevented  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  making  what  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  an  Innocent  change  on  the 
grounds  that  it  would  coinddentally  make  it 
more  difficult  to  elect  blacks. 

But  simultaneously,  the  Court  refused  to 
strike  down  a  similar  structure  in  MobUe, 
Ala.  Because  the  Mobile  structure  pre-dated 
black  enfranchisement,  and  did  not  reflect  a 
P08t-1985  change,  it  could  be  challenged 
only  on  the  Constitutional  grounds  of  the 
15th  Amendment's  ban  on  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  franchise  on  the  grounds  of 
race.  And  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
merely  because  blacks  were  not  elected  to 
the  Mobile  dty  commission  in  proportion  to 
their  population  share— the  "effect"— did 
not  mean  its  electoral  structure  was  dis- 
criminatory. If  the  law  was  neutral  on  its 
face,  the  Court  said,  to  overthrow  it  would 
require  proof  of  discriminatory  "intent." 

8up|»orters  of  8.  1903  dislike  the  Supreme 
Court's  view  of  the  Constitution.  So  they 
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plan  to  reverie  it  by  statutory  means — with 
fine  irony,  by  the  way,  since  most  claim  that 
Senator  Jess^  Helms'  similar  strategy  with 
respect  to  abortion  is  unconstitutional.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  1992  would  allow  a  suit  to  be 
brought  anywhere  in  the  country  to  sup- 
press all  political  arrangements  that  have 
the  "effect"  of  discrimination.  The  essential 
"effect"  test:  does  the  arrangement  produce 
minority  repitsentatlon  In  proportion  to  mi- 
nority numbeH  in  the  population  at  large? 

Opponents  argue  that  this  will  inexorably 
create  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion. But  mttiority  representation  will  be 
not  only  pronortional  but  guaranteed,  as  in 
the  Parliament  of  Rhodesia/Zimbabwe,  at 
the  expense  of  the  majority.  ThU  was  made 
dear  in  UnUed  Jewish  Organ-Uationt  vs. 
Carey.  The  Justice  Department  would  not 
believe  that  ■  proposed  district  in  Brooklyn 
with  a  61%  n*nwhite  majority  would  elect  a 
nonwhite  Representative,  because  non- 
whites  were  expected  to  have  a  lower  pro- 
pensity to  vote.  Redrawing  the  boundaries 
entaUed  dividing  a  community  of  Hasidic 
Jews,  who  su^  to  retain  "their"  seat.  Not 
being  black.  American  Indian,  Asian,  Alas- 
kan or  Hlspgnic,  but  merely  white,  they 
were  not  e:9>licltly  protected  tmder  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  So  they  lost.  The  new 
district,  however,  preferred  the  Founding 
Fathers'  theory  of  representation  to  that  of 
the  Justice  Department.  It  elected  Freder- 
ick W.  Richmond,  who,  is  indisputably 
white. 

The  politidal  consequences  of  S.  1992 
could  be  devfistatlng.  At  minimum,  it  will 
remove  from  the  Republicans  one  of  the 
traditional  fruits  of  American  electoral 
office:  robust  redlstrictlng— "gerrymander- 
ing," after  alL  is  an  American  invention.  Un- 
fortunately WT  the  Republicans,  this  will 
now  incur  the  wrath  of  Justice  Department 
bureaucrats,  tf  the  diluted  Democrats  turn 
out  to  be  minorities,  as  they  tend  to  be. 
Weakening  whites,  however,  is  still  okay. 

More  significantly.  S.  1092  is  one  in  a 
series  of  stepi  In  the  last  few  years  tending 
to  exacerbate  and  institutionalize  racial  di- 
vision. Under  the  system  it  proposes,  it  is 
advantageous  and  perhaps  necessary  for 
every  America  to  cleave  to  some  orgranized 
faction— Just  the  eventuality  the  Constitu- 
tion sought  to  prevent.  To  make  matters 
worse,  legislators  elected  by  homogeneous 
constituencie$  would  have  less  and  less  apti- 
tude or  taste  for  compromise.  Politics  would 
degenerate  ihto  a  rerun  of  "West  Side 
Story." 

The  truth  Is  that  what  was  once  a  civU- 
rights  movement  has  Increasingly  become  a 
drive  for  civfl  privileges.  To  choose  an  "ef- 
fects" ratheri  than  an  "intent"  test,  in  af- 
firmative action,  fair  housing  or  voting 
rights,  is  to  Invest  the  state  on  its  behalf 
with  the  rigqt  of  endless  and  infinite  sodal 
engineering. 

Supporters!  of  S.  1992  argue  that  the 
intent  standard  is  difficult  to  prove.  Senate 
opponents  plan  to  produce  Irving  Younger, 
one  of  the  cotmtry's  leading  trial  lawyers,  to 
argue  that  It  is  not.  Intent  is  routinely 
proved  in  cltil  and  criminal  cases  without 
the  confession/"8molcing  gun"-tyi>e  evi- 
dence that  <tiscrimination  cases  are  some- 
times said  tt  require.  In  any  case,  since 
when  was  th^  law  supposed  to  make  things 
easier  for  the  prosecution  at  the  expense  of 
Justice?         I 

Those  who  support  S.  1992  know  that  the 
proportional-representation  argument  is  a 
threat  to  thttn.  Mathlas  completely  evaded 
the  issue  in  his  Dec.  16  speech  introducing 
the  bill,  presenting  Section  2  merely  as  a 


technicality   made 
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necessary  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  failure  to  be  "clear,"  i.e., 
agree  with  him.  Cornered  at  the  press  con- 
ference, he  fell  ba«k  on  the  bill's  concession 
that  dlsportionate  representation  will  not 
"in  and  of  itself"  1^  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion. I 

This  is  just  not  kood  enough.  The  Weber 
decision  showed  l^at  Judges  will  literally 
invert  the  meaning  of  a  statute  under  the 
pressure  of  racial ;  dogma.  The  vague  addi- 
tional evidence  re^iulred  In  S.  1992— a  pat- 
tern of  bloc  voting,  for  example,  which 
could  be  posited  aiywhere— will  be  no  prob- 
lem, j 

Already  some  civil-rights  politicians,  nota- 
bly Jesse  Jackson  tost  fall  in  Columbia,  S.C, 
frankly  asserted  that  proportionality  is 
their  goal. 

Senator  Mathlas  will  be  60  this  year.  He 
has  devoted  his  l^ng  career  to  the  liberal 
cause  within  Republican  ranlcs,  and  has  met 
with  utter  failiu-e.  He  is  not  now  likely  to 
change  his  perception  of  his  civil-rights 
allies,  or  give  up  ttie  comforting  if  illusory 
sensation  of  being  part  of  a  heavenly  (and 
conquering)  host.  His  own  racially  divided 
state  will  be  so  hard-hit  by  Utigation  if  S. 
1992  passes  that  |t  will  practically  forfeit 
self-government.  Arguably  no  great  loss. 
But  Mathlas,  like  most  elected  federal  offi- 
cials, might  well  calculate  that  he  at  least 
should  be  able  to  aivoid  trouble.  Anyway,  his 
seat  isn't  up  until  1986. 

And  there  is  an  uglier  side  to  the  voting- 
rights  debate.  It  etnerges  in  testimony  pre- 
pared by  NAACP'k  Hooks  for  the  Jan.  20 
hearings.  The  intaits  test,  it  reads,  "is  oft- 
times  a  code  worq  for  allowing  discrimina- 
tion to  continue,  efven  when  the  discrimina- 
tion is  there  for  everyone  to  see."  At  the 
press  conference,  he  left  a  sly  vagueness 
about  his  charge  o^  racism  as  a  result  of  the 
hearing's  (xtstponanent:  "There  has  to  be  a 
racist  around  somowhere." 

No  accusation  of  witchcraft  in  Salem  ever 
had  the  impact  thgt  an  accusation  of  racism 
has  on  America's  current  lawmakers. 

Others,  too:  according  to  opponents  of  the 
bill,  the  leading  academic  expert  on  voting 
rights.  Harvard's  |  Abigail  M.  Themstrom, 
has  been  dissuaded  from  testifying  against 
S.  1992  by  civil-rights  politicians  threats  to 
withhold  coopera^on  on  her  forthcoming 
book.  j 

The  Voting  Rig|its  Act  Extension  Bill  is 
unedifying  whichever  way  you  look  at  it. 
The  "bail-out"  ptovisions  are  so  onerous 
that  there  is  virtually  no  possibility  any 
Southern  area  can  Independently  qualify  to 
escape  this  secoikd  Reconstruction.  The 
bill's  coverage  of  ^ispanlcs,  sweepingly  de- 
fined, materially  promotes  the  emergence  of 
a  second  Quebec,  times  have  changed  since 
1965,  and  the  best  solution  probably  would 
have  been  to  let  the  act  run  its  course,  pros- 
ecuting any  subs^uent  offenders  in  the 
usual  way.  But  above  all,  the  dagger-point 
must  be  broken.  The  effects  test  must  be  de- 
feated. 


(From  the  Washiigton  Poet,  May  26. 1982] 

Why  the  Omssts  on  Voting  Riorts? 

(By  Jam^  J.  Kllpatrick) 

Sen.  Robert  Dol^  of  Kansas  still  is  receiv- 
ing plaudits  for  l)is  "compromise"  amend- 
ment to  the  i>ehding  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Adt.  President  Reagan  too 
quidtly  embraced  the  Dole  proposal.  Six  of 
10  Republicans  on  the  Judiciary  Committee 
bought  the  proposition. 

Let  me  put  the  ihatter  as  bluntly  as  I  cam 
the  Dole  "comproitise"  is  no  compromise  at 


alL  It  Is  folly.  In  40  years  of  covering  poli- 
tics, I  cannot  recall  a  more  lamentable  legis- 
lative error.  For  the  first  time  since  the  days 
of  Reconstruction,  the  Dole  amendment 
would  institutionalize  racist  polldes  at  the 
very  core  of  our  public  life — and  there  was 
this  to  be  said  of  the  edicts  of  Reconstruc- 
tion, that  they  applied  only  to  the  defeated 
southern  states  and  that  they  lasted  for  12 
years  only.  Dole's  amendment  would  VPVUS 
to  every  town,  city,  county  and  state,  and 
the  act  would  shape  or  control  our  elections 
for  the  next  quarter-century. 

Yes.  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
fully  Justified.  Yes,  the  act  has  accom- 
plished great  good.  And.  yes,  a  reasonable 
extension  of  the  law's  basic  provisions 
would  serve  the  public  interest.  But  the  bUl 
already  passed  by  the  House— the  bill  that 
would  be  modified  cosmetically  by  the  Dole 
amendment— is  not  reasonable.  It  is  not  fair. 
The  act  would  perpetuate  a  demeaning  and 
time-consuming  imposition  on  those  states 
and  localities  particularly  affected  by  the 
law:  these  jurisdictions  still  would  have  to 
apply  to  the  Justice  Department,  hat  in 
hand,  for  approval  of  the  slightest  change 
in  a  precinct  polling  place— and  this  would 
(x>ntlnue  no  matter  how  clean  their  records. 
This  unfairness — this  unrelenting  oblo- 
quy—is the  least  of  the  wrongs  in  the  pend- 
ing biU.  The  more  profound  error  lies  in  the 
violence  this  bill  would  cause  to  a  funda- 
mental concept  of  our  constitutional  doc- 
trine, to  wit.  that  the  right  to  vote  is  an  in- 
dividual right.  Until  this  moment,  we  have 
had  no  inkling  of  "group"  rights  or  "class" 
rights  in  the  exercise  of  our  franchise.  The 
goal  is  that  no  person,  because  of  his  race  or 
color,  shall  be  denied  his  right  to  register,  to 
vote  or  to  have  his  vote  fairly  counted. 

To  that  goal  all  of  us  can  willingly  sub- 
scribe. The  pending  biU  goes  ominously 
much  further.  For  the  first  time  we  find 
language  dealing  with  "minority  participa- 
tion" and  with  "minority  group  regisUv- 
tlon."  For  the  first  time,  we  find  that  no 
change  may  be  made  that  would  "dilute" 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process.  What 
means  this  verb,  "dilute"? 

The  Dole  amendment  would  provide  a  vio- 
lation of  law  "if,  based  on  the  totality  of  cir- 
ciunstances,  it  is  shown  that  the  political 
processes  leading  to  nomination  or  election 
in  the  state  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a),  in  that  its  members  have  less  opportiml- 
ty  than  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
parUdpate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice." 

What  we  are  creating  by  this  language  is  a 
"protected  class  of  citizens"— that  is,  black 
dtizens— whose  bloc  power  must  not  be  "di- 
luted." The  implidt  asstunption.  and  a 
racist  assiunption  it  is.  is  that  black  voters 
are  not  Individual  voters;  they  are  group 
voters  or  class  voters.  In  the  language  of 
politics,  such  assumptions  are  familiar;  we 
speak  casually  of  the  labor  vote,  the  farm 
vote,  the  Catholic  vote,  the  Jewish  vote.  But 
we  do  not  imdertake  by  binding  law  to  pro- 
tect such  groups  against  dUutlon  of  their 
power  at  the  polls. 

From  the  waves  of  thoughtless  support 
given  to  this  misguided  bill,  I  respectfully 
dissent. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Apr.  28. 1980] 

Thx  Mobile  Decision 

It  is  dear  that  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  a 

sharp  blow  to  black  political  aspirations  in 

the  South  last  week  when  it  refused  to 

break  up  the  system  that  almost  guarantees 


Mobile,  Ala.,  an  all-white  local  government. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  the  Jus- 
tices did  was,  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
wrong  or  even  that  their  decision  represent- 
ed a  serious  setback  to  civil  rights. 

Stripped  of  its  nuances,  the  issue  the 
court  had  to  resolve  was  whether  Mobile 
should  be  forced  to  abandon  the  form  of 
local  government  it  has  had  since  1911  be- 
cause that  particular  arrangement  makes 
the  election  of  black  officials  almost  impos- 
sible. The  answer— that  Mobfle  can  stay  the 
way  it  is— derails  the  legal  theory  that  dvil 
rights  lawyers  had  hoped  would  force  a 
shift  from  at-large  elections  to  ward  or  dis- 
trict dections  in  cities  all  over  the  country. 

In  this  case,  the  theory  asserted  that  the 
existence  of  the  commission  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Mobile  unconstitutionality  di- 
lutes the  votes  of  blacks.  Because  the  com- 
mission system  mandates  at-large  elections 
and  because  Mobile  is  still  given  to  racial 
bloc  voting,  no  black  has  ever  been  elected 
to  the  city  government  and  none  is  likely  to 
be  in  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  city, 
which  U  35  percent  black,  were  broken  into 
wards,  the  election  of  some  blacks  would  be 
almost  assured. 

The  trouble  with  this  thesis,  in  the  view 
of  several  members  of  the  court,  is  that  it 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  law  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fects it  has  on  minority  groups.  They  think 
laws  should  be  Judged  on  the  intent  with 
which  they  were  written.  This  argument— 
whether  it  is  effect  on  intent— has  been 
going  on  among  the  Justices  for  years,  pri- 
marily because  neither  standard  is  really 
satisfactory.  Some  clearly  Innocent  laws 
have  unintended  discriminatory  effects  on 
some  minorities.  Accurately  discovering  the 
intent  with  which  legislators  acted  is  ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Judged  by  its  effects,  the  commission 
system  in  Mobile  clearly  discriminates 
against  blacks.  They  are  not  only  kept  out 
of  office  but  are  also  deprived  of  any  real 
participation  in  local  government  and,  be- 
cause their  votes  are  in  this  sense  meaning- 
less, confront  a  government  less  than  satis- 
factorily responsive  to  their  needs.  But 
Judged  by  the  intent  of  those  who  were 
around  in  1911,  the  commission  system  does 
not  discriminate  against  anyone.  Blacks 
didn't  vote  in  Mobile  then.  Besides,  the 
system  was  adopted  in  Alabama,  and  else- 
where, as  a  reform  of  corrupt  ward  politics. 

By  opting  for  intent,  or  something  close  to 
it,  a  majority  of  the  court  has  cut  down 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  legal  chal- 
lenges that  would  have  been  made  against 
existing  systems  of  government  or  multi- 
member legislative  districts.  It  has  also 
avoided  the  logical  terminal  point  of  those 
challenges  that  election  district  lines  must 
be  drawn  to  give  proportional  representa- 
tion to  minorities. 

These  two  factors  offset  whatever  damage 
may  have  been  done  to  black  hopes  of  using 
the  legal  system  to  open  up  all-white  local 
governments.  Not  ail  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation can  (or  should)  be  settled  in  the 
courts,  and  this  is  one  left  Just  as  well  in  the 
political  arena. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Jan.  19, 
1982] 
Voting  Wrongs 
New  amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  are  up  for  Senate  hearings  this 
week  and  we  wonder  if  the  subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution  will  notice  that  they  have 
a  strange  little  quirk:  In  the  name  of  pro- 
tecting the  right  to  vote  they  expand  feder- 


al power  to  outlaw  local  elections.  The  con- 
tradiction escaped  notice  in  the  House, 
which  already  has  passed  the  amendments. 
This  seems  to  be  a  case  of  Ccmgreos  not 
knowing  where  to  stop.  The  act.  originally 
designed  to  overcome  systematic  denial  of 
access  to  the  polls  in  certain  Southern 
states,  has  largely  accomplished  its  purpose. 
In  Mississippi,  for  example,  67%  ,of  the  eligi- 
ble blacks  are  registered,  a  tenfold  increase 
from  1965.  But  in  1975  the  law  was  expand- 
ed beyond  the  South  and  extended  to  "lan- 
guage minorities"  as  well.  Today,  because  of 
"trigger  mechanisms"  that  invcAe  the  law 
where  rights  violations  are  suspected,  all 
voting  districts  in  nine  states  and  some  in  IS 
others  are  required  to  "preclear"  with  the 
Justice  Department  any  proposed  changes 
in  election  procedures.  Thirty  states  are  re- 
quired to  provide  bilingual  election  material 
and  assistance. 

Around  35,000  proposed  dection  law 
changes  have  been  submitted  to  the  Justice 
Department  since  1965.  Of  those.  Justice  re- 
fused to  allow  811.  the  bulk  of  which  in- 
volved alleged  reductions  in  "minority" 
voting  power  through  districting  changes 
and  use  of  at-large  as  opposed  to  district 
representation.  In  some  cases.  Justice  has 
blocked  elections;  New  York  C^ty.  for  exam- 
ple, has  yet  to  hold  its  1981  CMty  Council 
elections  because  of  a  redistricting  dispute 
with  Washington. 

In  only  about  a  tenth  of  these  cases  did 
Justice  find  any  "intent"  to  discriminate:  in 
the  rest,  under  the  act's  strict  "preclear- 
ance"  test,  it  merely  found  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  would  have  a  discriminatory 
"effect."  This  "effects"  test  currently  ap- 
plies only  to  those  states  and  localities 
which  had  a  history  of  intentional  discrimi- 
nation or  disproportionate  voting  pattnns. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  in 
other  parts  of  the  country  the  government 
must  first  prove  "intent"  to  discriminate 
before  it  can  apply  the  provisions  of  the  act 
Moreover,  in  upholding  MobUe,  Alabama's 
at  large  voting  system  in  1980.  the  Court 
said  that  some  existing  election  practices 
may  result  in  low  representation  of  minori- 
ties among  elected  officials  but  that  doesnt 
itself  constitute  "purposeful"  discrimina- 
tion. "The  15th  Amendment,"  it  added, 
"does  not  entail  the  right  to  have  Negro 
candidates  elected." 

The  House  amendments  to  Section  2  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  would  depart  dra- 
matically from  the  Court's  logic  The  feder- 
al government  would  no  longer  have  to 
prove  "intent"  to  discriminate  in  dections. 
It  could  merely  cite  voting  practice  "results" 
In  alleging  discrimination.  The  amendments 
would  obligate  the  Justice  Department  to 
review  elections  in  every  state  and  munld- 
pality  in  the  nation  and  to  look  not  only  at 
proposed  changes  in  procedures  but  also  at 
every  existing  election  law.  The  biggest 
target  would  likely  be  the  at-large  system  of 
voting  used  in  two-thirds  of  the  moderate- 
size  munidpalities  in  the  Xi&. 

Now,  the  at-large  system  isn't  perfect,  but 
it  does  have  certain  merits  and,  indeed,  has 
often  been  adopted  in  reform  movements. 
For  one  thing,  it  makes  it  impossible  for  In- 
ctmibents  to  hang  onto  their  seats  through 
redlstrictlng. 

We  learned  a  long  time  ago  that  when  you 
allow  the  Feds  to  assess  "results,"  they  end 
up  doing  it  by  essentially  racist  methods,  di- 
viding the  community  into  the  various  races 
and  ethnic  groups  the  law  happens  to  cover 
and  trying  to  provide  each  with  a  represent- 
ative. Somehow  this  doesn't  strike  us  as  the 
way  we  should  be  moving  if  we  are  trying  to 
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ramore  the  vestlgM  of  ndam  In  American 
■odety.  Moreover,  we  don't  fbid  It  comfort- 
ing that  tbe  remit  ao  far  of  many  disputes 
between  the  Feds  and  the  local  authorlUes 
often  haa  been  to  sim>end  elections,  dlsfran- 
chlatnf  voters  and  aUowlng  the  incumbents 
to  stay  In  power. 

The  amendments  the  Senate  will  vote  on 
soon  should  be  scrubbed  in  favor  of  a  return 
to  the  intent  teat  and  a  planned  phase-out 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  altogether  as  it  be- 
comes increaalncly  evident  that  no  one  is 
being  kept  from  the  polls  because  of  his 
race,  oreed  or  color.  Otherwise,  we  will  end 
up  with  more,  not  less,  racial  and  ethnic  po- 
larisation. 

OtOVr  VOTIHO  RlQBTS  ARX 

Urcorstitutioiial 
(By  Allan  Brownfeld) 

By  a  vote  of  14  to  4,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  has  transformed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  196S.  No  longer  U  it  an  act 
meant  to  prevent  racial  discrimination  in 
the  polling  booth  but  is,  instead,  the  adop- 
tion of  a  concept  which  is  totally  alien  to 
the  American  political  and  legal  tradition— 
that  of  proportional  representation  and 
"group  rights." 

As  a  result  of  several  liey  court  cases,  par- 
tieularU'  City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden,  those 
who  urged  proportional  representation  were 
told  in  clear  terms  that  such  an  idea  was  un- 
constitutional. In  the  Mobile  case,  black  citi- 
aena  of  that  city  challenged  the  legality  and 
constltutionaJlty  of  the  at-large  election 
procedure,  alleging  that  their  vote  had  been 
diluted  because,  while  blacks  comprised 
more  than  35  percent  of  the  population,  no 
black  had  ever  been  elected  a  city  commis- 
sioner. 

The  trial  court  found  that  Mobile  blacks 
were  able  to  vote  without  hindrance  but  still 
held  that  this  "dUution"  of  voting  powers 
was  an  abridgement  of  the  right  to  vote  in 
violation  of  the  15th  Amendment  and  or- 
dered the  replacement  of  the  commission 
aytbaa  by  a  mayor-council  system,  with 
coimcfl  members  to  be  elected  from  nine 
single-member  districts.  The  Supreme  Court 
overruled  this  decision. 

What  the  Supreme  Court  said  was  that  an 
election  law  that  Is  racially  neutral  on  its 
face  can  be  said  to  violate  the  Constitution 
only  If  it  can  be  shown  that  it  was  motivated 
by  a  discriminatory  intent.  Under  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act,  anyone  challenging  elec- 
tion laws  must  show  discriminatory  intent. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  thus  re- 
versed the  City  of  Mobile  decision.  If  the 
full  Congress  approves  this  change,  writes 
Prof  esaor  Walter  Bems  of  the  American  En- 
terprise Institute,  "It  would  permit  voting- 
rights  suits  to  be  filed  by  the  attorney  gen- 
eral or  any  private  litigant  against  every 
state,  dty.  county  or  other  electoral  juris- 
dtcttOD  in  the  country. 

"It  would  put  every  jurisdiction  on  notice 
that  it  might  have  to  appear  In  a  federal 
court  to  defend  its  election  laws— any  law 
affecting  elections— against  the  charge  that 
they  'dilute'  the  votes  of  blacks  and  a  few 
other  minority  groups.  And  it  would,  of 
course,  make  these  federal  courts  the  coun- 
try's electoral  lawgiver." 

To  argue  that  if  10  percent  of  a  communi- 
ty is  Uack  that  10  percent  of  the  elected  of- 
ficials should  be  black  is  to  ^Ject  entirely 
our  view  of  Individual  ri^ts  and  responsibil- 
ities. It  sets  In  motion  the  totally  alien 
notion  of  "group"  rights.  Why,  after  all. 
stop  with  blades? 

If  20  percent  of  the  population  in  a  given 
oommunlty  is  Roman  Catholic,  should  20 


percent  of  tftie  office-holders  be  of  that 
faith?  What  |f  it  turns  out  that  30  percent 
of  the  city  are  Catholic?  Should  we  then 
remove  10  percent?  —And  what  of  ethnic 
groups?  If  10!  percent  of  a  given  community 
is  of  Italian  descent  should  that  hold  true  of 
dty  council  membership? 

Where  would  it  end?  Voters  would  no 
longer  cast  their  ballots  for  Individual  candi- 
dates but  for  representatives  of  racial,  reli- 
gious and  ethhlc  groups.  Oroup  would  be  set 
against  grout}.  Representative  democratic 
government  [would  be  effectively  dimin- 
ished. 

Sen.  Orrin  p.  Hatch.  R-Utah,  one  of  the 
few  member^  of  Congress  to  vigorously 
oppose  this  outrageous  notion,  stated  that  it 
would  transform  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
from  one  designed  to  "ensure  equal  access 
by  minorities  to  the  registration  process  and 
the  ballot  box"  into  one  designed  to  "to 
ensure  equal  results  and  equal  outcome"  for 
such  groups.  In  his  view,  Hatch  said,  "both 
are  unconstitutional  and  the  public  policy 
implications  of  this  change  in  the  law  may 
be  as  great  aa  those  of  any  legislation  in  the 
history  of  ouf  country." 

Who  is  responsible  for  this  distortion  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act?  It  is  not  the  liberal 
Democrats  Who  are  pleased  with  the 
result— but  did  not  produce  it.  It  is  the  Re- 
publican majority  on  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  the  Reagan  Administration 
itself  which,  eager  to  court  favor  with  the 
"civil  rights  dommunity,"  acquiesced  in  it. 

The  legislation  was  sponsored  by  Sen. 
Robert  Dole.  R-Kan.  Why  did  he  do  it?  One 
observer  said.  "Dole  is  running  for  presi- 
dent." Clear])r.  short-run  political  advantage 
not  long-run  Interest  for  the  country  lies 
behind  this  legislation. 

Both  the  Reagan  administration.  Dole 
and  the  other  Republicans  who  embraced 
this  approach  hail  it  as  a  compromise.  It  is 
not  a  compaomise  at  all— and  the  liberals 
luiow  it.  Sptaking  of  Dole.  Joseph  Rauh. 
long-time  adivist  with  the  Americans  for 
Democratic  Action  and  now  counsel  to  the 
most  extrei^e  "civil  rights"  groups,  said: 
"He  was  superb.  He  got  us  the  perfect  bill. 
We  couldn't  have  done  it  without  him.  Was 
it  a  "comprolnise?"  Rauh  says,  quite  proper- 
ly: "It  was  no  compromise  at  all.  We  got  ev- 
erything we  wanted." 

The  New  Tork  Times  finally  found  some- 
thing to  praise.  Discussing  the  president's 
support  for  this  alleged  "compromise,"  the 
paper  said:  "...  for  him  finally  to  display 
such  sensitl^ty  is  good  for  minorities,  good 
for  the  president  and  good  for  all  of  us." 

It  is  good  only  if  we  want  to  endorse  the 
idea  of  proportional  representation  and 
group  righta.  Civil  rights  groups  once  said 
all  they  wanted  was  equal  rights  and  equal 
opportunities.  No  one  of  good  will  can  argue 
with  this. 

What  they  now  want  is  something  differ- 
ent. Why  is  a  conservative  Republican  ad- 
ministration prepared  to  embrace  these 
ideas  which  reject  all  of  our  political  princi- 
ples? Polltlct,  as  ever,  makes  strange  bedfel- 
lows, lndeed4 

"FixniB"  TRX  Vomio  Riobts  Act 
(^  Stephen  Chapman) 
President  Johnson  signed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  bn  August  6,  1064,  in  the  same 
room  of  tht  XJ£.  Capitol  where  Abraham 
Lincoln  ha4  signed  a  bill  freeing  slaves 
forced  into  the  service  of  the  Confederacy. 
Johnson  called  the  law  "one  of  the  most 
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monumenta 
freedom" 


in  the  history  of  American 
atid  promised  it  would  "strike 


away   the   last   nfUor  shaclUe"   on   black 
Americans. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  was  intend- 
ed to  ensure  black  participation  in  elections, 
has  succeeded  beyond  even  Johnson's  fon- 
dest hopes.  So  why  is  Congress  so  deter- 
mined to  rewrite  It? 

The  success  of  tiie  law  elicits  rare  agree- 
ment among  almost  everyone  in  Washing- 
ton. Rep.  Don  Edwards  of  California,  a  lib- 
eral Democrat,  caos  it  "the  most  successful 
civU  rights  bill  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States."  William  Blradford  Reynolds,  the  as- 
sistant attorney  general  for  civil  rights,  calls 
the  Voting  Rights  [Act  the  "crown  jewel"  of 
the  civil  rights  lawf . 

Its  tangible  results  are  phenomenal.  In 
1964.  Mississippi  had  only  29,000  registered 
black  voters.  By  1980  it  had  330.000.  Ala- 
bama's black  voter  registration  has  tripled. 
The  law  has  also  opened  up  elected  offices 
to  blacks.  There  gre  now  more  than  2.000 
black  elected  officials  in  South,  compared 
with  fewer  than  100  In  1965. 

Despite  this  enviable  record.  Congress  ap- 
parently can't  resist  some  substantial 
changes  in  the  ilaw.  These  changes  go 
beyond  guaranteeing  black  partidpation  in 
elections  to  possibly  requiring  that  minority 
groups  be  proportionally  represented  in 
elected  offices.  But  the  administration- 
which  came  into  bffice  unsure  whether  it 
would  support  even  a  simple  extension  of 
the  act— has  endoiked  the  revised  version. 

The  original  battle  was  expected  to  be 
over  an  interestiilg  issue:  should  Southern 
states  stUl  be  reciuired  to  get  the  advance 
approval  of  the  federal  government  for 
every  change  in  their  election  laws  and  pro- 
cedures, no  matter  how  minor?  Or  have 
they  progressed  enough  to  be  tnisted  with 
the  rights  of  their  minority  citizens?  Unfor- 
tunately, the  onljij  question  which  has  been 
debated  is  how  f^  the  law  should  be  ex- 
panded. I 

The  House  started  the  fight  by  changing  a 
key  section  of  the  law.  Section  2  proscribes 
any  "standard,  practice,  or  procedure  ...  to 
deny  or  abridge  tt}e  right  to  vote  on  accoimt 
of  race  or  color."  The  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  a  1980  case  Involving  a  lawsuit  agtUnst 
the  city  of  MobiK.  Alabama,  that  the  law 
(like  most  civil  rights  laws)  forbade  only  in- 
tentional discrimination.  So  the  House  out- 
lawed anything  wfilch  "results"  in  discrimi- 
nation, on  the  theory  that  intent  is  almost 
impossible  to  provb. 

The  problem  is  that,  as  Assistant  Attorney 
Reynolds  put  it,  this  change  would  endan- 
ger "any  election  tystem  under  which  candi- 
dates backed  by  the  minority  community 
were  not  elected  in  numbers  equal  to  the 
group's  proportion  of  the  population."  And 
intent  was  not  So  hard  to  prove  in  the 
MobUe  case.  In  the  retrial  after  the  Su- 
preme Court's  deicision  the  city  was  found 
guilty  of  Intentioiul  discrimination. 

After  adding  some  disclaimers  that  pro- 
portional represefitation  was  not  intended, 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  approved  a 
modified  version  of  the  new  standard.  The 
administration,  still  mending  the  fences  It 
damaged  by  giving  tax  exemptions  to  reli- 
gious schools  which  discriminate  against 
blacks,  decided  t9  support  the  revised  law. 
The  bill  is  exped^  to  be  approved  over- 
whelmingly by  thfe  full  Senate. 

The  disclaimer^  and  modifications  make 
things  sound  a  little  better,  but  both  the 
supporters  and  Opponents  of  the  orlgiiuU 
House  bill  say  t^ey  adually  will  make  no 
case,  merely  changing  the 
basis  for  determl^Ung  discrimination  invites 
judicial  mischief. 


The  courts,  as  always,  will  ultimately  have 
to  decide  what  the  revised  law  means.  It's 
not  hard  to  imagine  a  judge  finding  a  dis- 
proportionately small  number  of  black 
officeholders  in  a  city,  straining  to  find 
some  other  hint  of  past  discrimination  (say. 
in  housing)  and  concluding  that  the  election 
laws  discriminate.  That  would  be  enough  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law. 
Since  it  doesn't  forbid  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  a  remedy  for  discrimination- a 
significant  omission— the  judge  could  then 
simply  order  it.  regardless  of  what  the  elec- 
torate wants. 

The  disclaimers,  which  say  that  propor- 
tional representation  is  not  required,  can  be 
discarded  if  the  judge  thinks  they  conflict 
with  the  law's  purpose.  In  allowing  racial 
discrimination  against  whites  in  preferential 
hiring  schemes,  the  Supreme  Court  explicit- 
ly ignored  a  provision  of  the  1964  Civil 
Rights  Act  designed  to  prevent  such  pro- 
grams. 

Of  course  it  isn't  clear  that  the  courts  will 
interpret  the  revised  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
the  worst  way.  But  the  ijest  way  to  prevent 
such  interpretations  is  to  write  laws  as 
dearly  as  possible.  The  compromise  version 
is  deliberately  ambiguous.  And  ambiguous 
laws  are  to  activist  Judges  what  idle  hands 
are  to  the  devil. 

Vomi G  Rights  Act  IifXERT  Vkrsus  Etfect 
(By  James  Blumstein) 

In  the  current  debate  on  renewal  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  the  Senate  is  focusing  at- 
tention on  probably  the  most  important 
dvll  rights  issue  of  the  1980s:  What  is  dis- 
crimination and  how  is  its  existence  proven? 
Is  discrlmiiwtory  purpose  or  merely  dis- 
criminatory impact  the  proper  standard? 

The  distinction,  which  implicates  funda- 
mental values,  is  hardly  a  quibble. 

As  interpreted  by  the  Supreme  Court.  Sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Ad  requires 
proof  of  racially-biased  treatment.  A  course 
of  conduct  must  be  pursued  "at  least  in  part 
'because  of,'  not  merely  'in  spite  of,'  its  ad- 
verse effects  upon  an  identifiable  (racial) 
group." 

Criticism  of  the  proposed  standard  rests 
on  pragmatism.  Plaintiffs  can  more  easily 
prove  that  an  act  adversely  affects  a  racial 
minority.  Statistics  are  readily  available, 
and  the  issue  often  becomes  simply  a  matter 
of  numbers.  Proof  of  discriminatory  intent 
often  is  more  difficult  to  uncover. 

These  pragmatic  concerns  underlie  the 
proposed  changed  in  the  Act— from  an 
"intent"  standard  to  a  "results"  approach. 
Exdudve  emphasis  on  pragmatic  issues, 
however,  can  blur  the  fundamental  philo- 
sophical issues  that  lie  beneath  the  purpose 
vs.  effects  debate. 

While  an  effects  standard  may  increase 
plaintiffs'  proeped  of  success,  adoption  of 
an  effects  test  may  have  unacceptably  far- 
reaching  Implications. 

Blades  must  not  be  discriminated  against 
in  their  exercise  of  the  franchise.  There  is  a 
fundamental  dlstindion,  however,  between 
"discrimination"  by  government,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  neutral  government  action  that 
has  the  consequence  of  disadvantaging  an 
identifiable  group,  on  the  other.  Identifiable 
groups,  even  such  historically  discriminated 
against  groups  as  blacks,  are  not  immimlzed 
in  our  rough  and  tumble  political  system 
from  the  adverse  Impacts  of  government 
action,  provided  that  those  actions  are  not 
radally  motivated 

Nondiscrimination,  a  procedural  concept, 
focuses  on  even-handed  treatment  of  indi- 
viduals.  It   guarantees   individuals   a   fair 


shake,  a  declsion-maldng  process  free  of 
racial  bias.  Similarly  situated  people  can  not 
be  treated  differently  because  of  their  race. 
This  concept  of  discrimination  has  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  of  volition— intentional  un- 
equal treatment  based  on  race. 

Adoption  of  a  substantive  effects  standard 
shifts  analysis  from  the  decisionmaking 
process  to  an  examination  of  results  or  out- 
comes. Adherence  to  that  approach  turns 
the  doctrine  from  one  of  a  "fair  shake"  to 
that  of  a  racial  "fair  share."  a  piece  of  the 
action. 

That  approach  subtly  but  necessarily  as- 
sumes that  racially  proportionate  rates  of 
partidpation  in  s(Kiety's  institutions  are  the 
norm;  any  material  deviation  from  which 
constitutes  illegal  discrimination.  Color- 
blind rules  and  procedures  are  insufficient; 
racially-based  numerical  outcomes  control. 

The  prindple  of  racial  neutrality  is  trans- 
formed into  an  affirmative  duty  to  consider 
race  in  achieving  racially  defined  outcomes. 
In  other  contexts,  integration,  not  desegre- 
gation, and  quotas,  not  fair  hiring  pradioes, 
become  central. 

In  the  voting  arena,  the  emphasis  on  fair 
participation— equal  access  to  registration 
and  voting— is  replaced  by  attention  to  the 
number  of  elected  officials,  to  the  respon- 
siveness of  elected  officials  to  perceived  mi- 
nority needs,  and  to  other  similar  outcome- 
oriented,  "piece  of  the  action"  concerns. 

General  adoption  of  an  effects  test  of  dis- 
crimliuition  might  make  it  virtually  impossi- 
ble for  government  to  take  any  action  that 
disproportionately  disadvantages  blacks.  A 
cutback  on  programs  designed  to  benefit 
blacks  would  inevitably  adversely  affed 
blacks  disproportionately.  Do  these  pro- 
grams have  "tenure,"  immune  from  the 
normal  political  process? 

To  summarize,  in  order  for  a  substantive 
effects  approach  to  make  analytical  sense,  a 
notion  of  racially-based  entitlements  must 
exist— to  seats  in  school,  to  jobs,  to  housing, 
to  elected  officials  and  favorable  political 
treatment,  to  a  vast  array  of  life  chances. 
Equality  of  end  result  replaces  equality  of 
opportunity  as  the  yardstick  for  measuring 
civil  rights  progress. 

Although  pragmatic  objedions  to  the 
intent  standard  are  not  without  some  merit, 
adoption  of  a  substantive  effects  standard 
has  unacceptably  far-reaching  implications. 
A  middle  ground,  which  adheres  to  the 
intent  prindple  and  yet  accommodates  the 
pragmatic  objedions  to  that  standard, 
should  be  sought  out. 

[From  the  New  Tork  Times,  Mar.  27, 1982] 
The  Votoio  Rights  Act 

(By  William  French  Smith) 
Washington.- Congress  is  currently  con- 
sidering the  critical  question  of  whether  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Ad  of  1965.  That 
ad  must  be  extended  And  it  should  be  ex- 
tended in  its  tried-and-true  form— neither 
contracted  nor  expanded  to  meet  unsub- 
stantiated contentions.  That  simple  and 
straightforward  podtion— to  extend  the  ad 
as  is— is  Preddent  Reagan's  podtion. 

Unfortunately,  there  have  been  disturbing 
efforts  to  derail  the  dispassionate  condder- 
ation  of  this  issue  by  branding  anyone  who 
does  not  support  a  bill  recently  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  as  opposed  to 
the  Voting  RighU  Ad  Itself.  The  House  bill, 
however,  is  not  the  Voting  Rights  Act  but 
something  very  different.  The  differences 
must  be  carefully  considered  on  their 
merits. 

The  most  drastic  amendment  to  the  exist- 
ing and  effective  Voting  Rights  Ad  pro- 


posed by  the  House  bill  is  in  Section  2,  a 
permanent  providon  requiring  no  change. 
As  the  1980  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
Mobile  V.  Bolden  explained  a  violation  of 
Sedion  2  must  be  premised  on  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory intent.  The  House  bill  would 
overturn  the  subtle  rule  of  law  and  provide 
that  a  violation  may  be  established  by  proof 
of  mere  "results"  or  "effects"— tbe  ted  now 
found  only  in  the  special  pre-dearanoe  pro- 
vidons  of  Section  5. 

When  it  enacted  the  effects  test  for  Sec- 
tion 5  in  1965.  Congress  applied  it  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  only  to  eledion  law  changes, 
and  only  to  selected  jurisdictions  with  a 
clear  history  of  voting  abuses.  The  Houae 
proposal  to  amend  Section  2.  however, 
would  establish  this  test  on  a  permanent 
basis,  apply  it  to  all  existing  election  sys- 
tems and  pradlces  as  well  as  proposed 
changes,  and  extend  it  nationwide.  It  would 
do  so  without  any  evidence  of  abuses  to  jus- 
tify such  a  dramatic  change.  Even  the 
House  report  itself  recognized  that  "no  spe- 
cific evidence  of  voting  discrimination  in 
areas  outside  those  presently  covered  was 
presented." 

The  effects  ted  in  the  House  bill,  rather 
than  focusing  on  intent  as  in  the  current 
law.  would  focus  on  election  results.  The 
test  would  be  triggered  whenever  eledion 
results  did  not  mirror  the  population  mix  of 
a  particular  community,  and  could  gradtial- 
ly  lead  to  a  system  of  proportional  represen- 
tation based  on  race  or  mmority  language 
status— essentially  a  quota  system  for  elec- 
toral politics.  Elections  across  the  nation  at 
every  level  of  government— from  school 
boards  and  county  commisdons  to  legisla- 
tures—could be  disrupted  by  litigation. 

More  fundamentally,  a  system  of  propor- 
tional representation  based  on  race  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  democratic  traditions  of  our 
pluralistic  sodety.  The  House  bill  is  based 
on  and  would  foster  the  abhorrent  notion 
that  blacks  can  only  be  represented  by 
blacks  and  whites  can  only  be  represented 
by  whites.  As  Prof.  William  Van  Aldyne  of 
Duke  University  has  noted  "The  amend- 
ment must  invariably  operate  ...  to  create 
radally  defined  wards  throughout  much  of 
the  nation  and  to  compel  the  word  tenden- 
cies toward  race-based  allegiances  and  divi- 
sions." 

Supporters  of  the  House  bill  are  quick  to 
point  to  a  disclaimer  dause  that  provides 
that  the  failure  to  achieve  proportional  rep- 
resentation shall  not,  "in  and  of  itaelf,"  con- 
ditute  a  violation.  This  clause  would  only 
come  into  play,  however,  after  election  sys- 
tems had  been  restructured  to  guarantee  as 
nearly  as  posdble  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  result.  If,  once  this  was 
done,  proportional  representation  was  not 
achieved,  then  and  only  then  would  tbe  dis- 
claimer clause  predude  the  finding  of  a  vio- 
lation. The  clause  simply  would  not  prevent 
drastic  changes  in  election  sjnrtems  across 
the  country  to  facilitate  attainment  of  pro- 
portioiud  racial  representation. 

Proponents  of  the  House  bUl  claim  that 
an  effects  ted  is  necessary  because  intent  is 
"imposdble"  or  "extremely  difficult"  to 
prove.  This  is  simply  false.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  made  dear,  on  several  oocaakma. 
that  a  "smoking  gun"  is  not  required  to 
prove  intent.  Circumstantial  and  indirect 
evidence— Indudlng  evidence  of  effects— can 
be  relied  upon  in  proving  a  violation.  The 
Justice  Department,  for  example,  juot  re- 
cently intervened  in  a  redlstrictlng  caae  In 
New  Mexico,  maintaining  that  dlacriminato- 
ry  Intent  can  be  proved  in  that  indance. 
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Juatioe  Potter  Stewart  demonstrated  In 
his  scholarly  opinion  in  Mobile  v.  Bolden 
that  Section  2  was  drafted  to  enforce  the 
protection  of  the  risht  to  vote  in  the  15th 
Amendment,  which  has  always  required 
proof  of  Intent.  The  Intent  test  is  the  rule  in 
the  dTll  rights  area,  not  the  exception.  The 
equal  protection  clause  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment, for  example,  under  which  so  many 
historic  civil  rights  advances  have  been 
made,  has  the  same  intent  test.  As  former 
judge  and  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell 
has  written  to  the  Senate  subcommittee 
considering  the  question,  overruling  the 
Mobile  decision  by  statutejvould  be  "an  ex- 
tremely dangerous  course  of  action  under 
our  form  of  government." 

This  Administration  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ports a  10-year  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  In  its  present  form.  The  act  is 
not  broken,  so  there  is  no  need  to  fix  it.  It 
should  be  extended  as  is. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  29, 1982] 

VomiG  RiORTS  Act  Extehd  It  as  Is 

(By  William  French  Smith) 

On  March  20.  The  Post  published  the 
latest  In  a  confusing  series  of  editorials  on 
the  appropriate  test  for  challenging  election 
systems  under  Section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  existing  act.  which  the 
Reagan  administration  believes  should  be 
extended,  requires  proof  of  intent  to  dls- 
crlimlnate.  A  bill  that  has  passed  the  House, 
however,  would  change  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  focus  not  on  intent  to  discriminate 
but  on  "effects"  or  "results."  Numerous  au- 
thorities and  commentators  have  expressed 
deep  concern  that  a  "results"  test  could 
gradually  impose  a  system  of  proportional 
representation  based  on  race— a  quota 
system  for  electoral  politics.  Judging  by  its 
own  editorials,  the  response  of  The  Post  to 
this  concern  is:  yes.  no.  maybe. 

In  its  April  1980  decision  In  Mobile  v.- 
Bolden,  the  Supreme  Court  explained  that 
Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  required 
proof  of  discriminatory  intent.  In  that  case. 
Justice  Potter  Stewart  warned  that  the 
theory  of  the  dissenting  opinion,  which  em- 
braced the  results  test,  "appears  to  be  that 
every  political  group,  or  at  least  every  such 
group  that  Is  in  the  minority,  has  a  federal 
constitutional  right  to  elect  candidates  in 
proportion  to  its  numbers." 

The  Post  agreed  with  Justice  Stewart's 
concern.  On  April  28.  1980.  it  concluded  that 
the  court  was  correct  to  reject  challenges 
based  on  the  results  test.  "By  opting  for 
Intent,"  The  Post  reasoned,  the  court  "has 
.  .  .  avoided  the  logical  terminal  point  of 
those  challenges:  that  election  district  lines 
must  be  drawn  to  give  proportional  repre- 
sentation to  minorities." 

On  December  20,  1981.  however.  The  Post 
changed  Its  tune.  It  then  supported  the  re- 
cently passed  House  bill  to  overturn  Mobile. 
The  Post  rejected  President  Reagan's  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  results  test  could 
mandate  proportional  representation  based 
on  race— exactly  what  The  Post  had  earlier 
stated  was  the  "logical  terminal  point"  of 
that  test.  The  Post  pointed  to  a  clause  in 
the  bill  that,  supporters  claim,  guards 
against  proportional  representation.  It  does 
not  do  so,  but  in  any  case.  If  proportional 
representation  is  the  "logical"  end  of  the  re- 
sults test,  as  The  Post  claimed,  it  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  any  disclaimer  clause  can  be  ef- 
fective. The  disclaimer  either  completely  re- 
peals the  results  teat,  or  is  meaningless.  The 
Post  nonetheless  urged  the  president  to 
"stop  obJecUng  and  Join  the  celebration." 


On  Jan.  26,  1  9S2,  The  Post  again  editorial- 
ized in  suppor ;  of  the  House  bill,  claiming 
now  that  the  >ill  would  merely  return  the 
law  to  where'  it  had  been  before  Mobile 
changed  it— a^d  citing  cases  that  did  not 
support  that  Proposition.  As  the  Post  ex- 
plained in  yetVnother  editorial,  on  Feb.  11, 
"we  believe  Mbbile  set  a  new  and  unneces- 
sarily tougher  standard  for  the  courts  to  use 
in  determining  whether  a  particular  system 
is  discriminatory."  The  Post's  original  edito- 
rial—the one  that  agreed  with  the  IMobiWi 
decision— somewhat  oddly  made  no  refer- 
ence to  this  supposed  "change"  in  the  law. 
This  suggests  the  new  argument  that  Mobile 
changed  the  14w  is  a  hastily  devised  smoke- 
screen to  obscure  the  dramatic  change  pro- 
posed by  the  I^use  bill. 

In  its  latest  Editorial  effort,  on  March  20. 
The  Post  braiids  my  expression  of  concern 
that  the  resu^s  test  could  lead  to  propor- 
tional representation— its  oton  argument  at 
one  point— as  la  "scare  tactic."  But.  at  the 
same  time,  iti  acknowledges  that  no  one 
wants  proportional  representation  and 
urges  House  ijiU  supporters  to  "take  what- 
ever steps  are  necessary  to  reassure  undecid- 
ed senators"  that  proportional  representa- 
tion—according to  The  Post,  the  "logical 
terminal  poinC  of  the  results  test— will  not 
be  compelled  by  that  test.  Perhaps  The  Post 
is  beginning  to  recognize — as  it  once  did— 
that  the  results  test  could  lead  to  propor- 
tional represehtation.  At  least  The  Post  is 
no  longer  faolely  urging  those  with  such 
concerns  to  '^top  objecting  and  Join  the 
celebration."   [ 

The  Post  contends,  however,  that  it  is 
"almost  impoisible"  to  prove  Intent— even 
though  the  liAent  test  is  the  standard  test 
in  civil  rights  ]law  and  many  other  areas  as 
well,  and  is  often  met  in  the  courts.  Accord- 
ing to  The  Poit.  the  House  bill  "would  allow 
the  courts  to  look  at  a  number  of  factors- 
history  of  dis<a-imlnation.  nominating  proce- 
dures, election  results,  responsiveness  of 
elected  officiajls."  As  Justice  Stewart  made 
quite  clear  ini  Mobile,  however,  that  is  al- 
ready true  uiider  the  intent  test.  A  "smok- 
ing gun"  is  not  required  and  intent  may  be 
proved  by  indirect  and  circumstantial  evi- 
dence. Including  evidence  of  the  sort  cited 
by  The  Post.  , 

There  is  of  bourse  nothing  wrong  with  the 
situation  in  ^ich  freely  cast  votes  happen 
to  elect  mintrities  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  minorities  in  the  electorate. 
What  is  disturbing,  however,  is  a  legislative 
effort  to  compel  reorganization  of  electoraJ 
systems  to  g\|arantee  such  a  result,  on  the 
basis  of  the  gbhorrent  notions  that  blacks 
vote  only  for  blacks  and  whites  only  for 
whites.  As  a ,  society,  we  have  moved  well 
beyond  that. 

This  administration  fully  supports  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act— for  an  un- 
precedented W  years.  The  Post,  by  contrast, 
supports  the  House  bill  and  changes  in  the 
act.  Congress  has  a  choice.  It  can  continue 
the  protectloh  of  the  most  successful  civil 
rights  law  ev^r  enacted,  or  it  can  embark 
the  nation  on  a  perilous  and  divisive  experi- 
ment with  a  Dew  standard.  The  right  to  vote 
is  too  imporibnt  to  be  subject  to  such  ex- 
perimentation. 

We  are  pissed  that  The  Post  Is  urging 
Congress  to  take  whatever  steps  are  neces- 
sary to  guar^tee  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  i^t  compelled.  The  best  way  to 
do  that  is  to  gxtend  the  act  as  is. 
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[PVom  the  Washington  Dateline,  Mar.  29, 
19821 

Wrongs  ni[VoTn(G  Rights 

(By  Nicholas  E.  Calio) 

The  United  States  Senate  is  presently  con- 
sidering a  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  fundamentally  modifies 
the  Voting  Rights  i  Act  of  1965.  The  bill 
amends  section  2  of  the  Act  by  incorporat- 
ing a  so-called  "effects  test"  for  proving 
that  a  protected  minority's  right  to  vote  has 
been  denied  or  aibridged  in  any  state, 
county,  city,  or  other  local  election. 

The  Reagan  Adniinistration  and  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  favor  a  straight  exten- 
sion of  the  1965  Aci.  but  oppose  the  modifi- 
cation of  section  2.  However,  neither  have 
organized  opposition  to  the  change  or  made 
an  effective  public  case  for  opposing  it. 
With  the  Administration  unwilling  to  act. 
one  might  ask  why  individual  Senators 
should  risk  their  figurative  necks  to  do  so. 
The  answers  are  not  hard  to  find. 

The  original  wording  of  section  2  is  noth- 
ing more  than  a  statutory  codification  of 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  which  provides 
that  no  "State  or  oolitical  subdivision  shall 
act  to  deny  or  abriage  the  right"  to  vote  on 
accoimt  of  race.  Net  surprisingly,  discrimi- 
nation cannot  be  I  proven  under  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  by  a  simple  showing 
that  a  member  of  a  racial  or  langiiage  mi- 
nority lost  an  election.  A  showing  of  intent 
or  purposeful  action  to  deny  a  citizen's  right 
to  vote  is  required.  This  constitutional  prin- 
ciple was  recently  reaffirmed  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  1980  decision.  City  of 
Mobile  V.  Bolden. 

As  amended  by  the  House  bill  however, 
"discrimination"  uifder  section  2  can  largely 
be  proven  merely  by  showing  that  election 
"results"  had  a  di^jarate  impact  or  effect. 
In  other  words,  the  fact  that  no  racial  or 
language  minority  candidate  was  elected 
may  henceforth  coastltute  a  violation  of  the 
law  if  that  minority  constituted  some  per- 
centage proportion  of  the  electorate. 

Passage  of  the  aiaended  section  2  will  dev- 
astate this  country^  constitutional  tradition 
of  popular  soveilelgnty.  The  Fifteenth 
Amendment  will  be  changed  from  a  prohibi- 
tion against  discritnination  in  voting  to  a 
proscription  for  racial  balance.  Federal 
courts  will  be  trinsferred  into  electoral 
overseers.  As  a  practical  matter,  it  wUl 
create  what  Justice  Stewart  referred  to  In 
the  Mobile  case  ak  a  "quota  system"  for 
elected  officials.     | 

Liberal  proponenits  of  the  change  respond 
that  since  sectloq  2  contains  a  "savings 
clause"  which  pro^des  that  disproportiona- 
lity  of  result  "shall  not,  in  and  of  itself,  con- 
stitute a  violation.''  federal  courts  will  not 
necessarily  require  proportional  representa- 
tion on  the  basis  of  election  results.  Howev- 
er recent  cases  litiffited  under  other  statuto- 
ry provisions  which  embody  an  effects  test 
have  demonatrateq  that  the  coiuts  are  will- 
factor.  In  addition  to  a 
t,  constitutes  an 
ht  to  vote, 
ion  which  upheld  the  tra- 
ditional interpretntlon  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  has  fepurred  the  present  at- 
tempt to  amend  Section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  liberal  proponents  of  this 
revision  openly  l^se  their  case  on  the 
"need"  to  overturn  the  Mobile  decision. 
Ironically,  these  we  the  same  parties  who 
wail  a  db^e  of  "unconstitutionality"  when- 
ever Congress  attempts  to  legislate  around 
controversial  JudUdal  decisions  which  do 
suit  their  liberal  Id  eology. 


ing  to  find  that 
dlsproportional 
abridgment  of  the 
The  MobUe  d( 


Obviously,  some  intellectual  honesty  is  in 
order.  What  is  present  here  is  nothing  less 
than  an  attempt  to  use  the  Federal  Courts 
to  dictate  election  results  based  upon  the 
racial  and  language  composition  of  the  elec- 
torate. This  hardly  comports  with  notions 
of  federalism.  It  certainly  falls  to  comport 
with  constitutional  notions  of  Judicial  au- 
thority. Hence,  the  answer  to  the  question 
why  Senators  should  resist  the  revision  of 
section  2:  All  Americans,  including  minori- 
ties, wlU  pay  for  years  to  come  if  the  Senate 
does  not  now  resist  this  attempt  to  obliter- 
ate the  tradition  of  popular  sovereignty. 

[From  the  Human  Events.  May  15.  1982] 

Wnx  Voting  Rights  Cavx-Im  Brimo 

Elections  By  Quota? 

(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 

Despite  many  acts  of  legislative  foolish- 
ness in  alleged  pursuit  of  civil  rights,  we 
have  to  date  avoided  outright  sanction  for 
"quotas"  and  "affirmative  action"  in  our 
statute  law. 

All  that  could  change,  however,  if  the 
forces  seeking  to  revamp  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  succeed  in  their  objectives.  The 
civil  rights  enthusiasts  say  they  want  to 
Judge  discrimination  in  electoral  procedures 
according  to  "effects"  rather  than 
"intent"— the  latter  being  the  standard  cur- 
rently on  the  books,  according  to  existing 
statutory  language  and  the  rulings  of  the 
courts. 

As  the  civil  rights  enthusiasts  perceive  it. 
"intent"  to  discriminate  is  too  hard  to 
prove,  so  an  effects  test  must  be  used  in- 
stead. While  efforts  are  made  to  disguise 
the  meaning  of  this  approach,  it  boils  down, 
in  essence,  to  the  idea  of  quotas:  indicated 
by  its  numerical  strength,  the  "effects"  ap- 
proach suggests  it  must  be  because  of  dis- 
crimination. 

In  obedience  to  such  notions,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  passed  a  Voting  Rights 
bill  that  would  find  communities  guilty  of 
discrimination  on  the  grounds  of  "results" 
or  "effects."  The  Senate  and  the  Reagan 
Administration  have  been  holding  out 
against  this  language,  but  in  recent  days  the 
resistance  has  been  crumbling. 

A  report  from  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  puts  the 
matter  well.  The  House  version,  it  says, 
would  mean  "a  radical  transformation  In 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  from  one  designed  to 
promote  equal  access  to  registration  and  the 
ballot  box  into  one  designed  to  ensure 
equality  of  outcome  and  results." 

The  line  of  thlnlting  favored  in  the  House 
approach  leads  inevitably  to  proportional 
representation— which  has  some  peculiar 
side-effects  for  those  who  claim  to  be  con- 
cerned about  civil  rights.  For  one  thing, 
such  an  approach  requires  us  to  be  intensely 
conscious  of  race,  color  and  ethnicity,  rather 
than  indifferent  to  such  matters  as  the  dvll 
rights  orthodoxy  once  had  it. 

The  policy  implications  of  this  approach 
are  unusual,  as  well.  If  it  Is  presumed,  for 
instance,  that  black  citizens  must  be 
grouped  In  such  a  way  that  their  votes  are 
aggregated  rather  than  being  "diluted,"  this 
would  seem  to  imply  the  need  for  residential 
segregation  of  blacks,  rather  than  a  random 
distribution  throughout  society. 

As  the  Senate  subcommittee  puts  it: 
"Since  our  electoral  system  is  established 
within  geographic  paramenters.  the  pre- 
scription of  race-bttfed  proportional  repre- 
sentation means  that  minority  group  mem- 
bers wiU  indirectly  be  encouraged  to  reside 
In  the  same  areas  In  order  to  remain  in  the 
race-based  political  group.  A  political  premi- 


um would  be  put  on  segregated  neighbor- 
hoods." 

A  final  irony  is  that  the  relentless  pursuit 
of  the  "effects"  approach  could  actually 
wind  up  decreasing  the  relative  Influence  of 
ethnic  minorities.  To  the  extent  that  blacks 
or  other  minority  groups  are  concentrated 
in  districts  to  elect  "symbolic"  representa- 
tives of  their  own,  their  influence  will  tend 
to  be  confined  to  those  districts,  rather  than 
being  spread  throughout  the  political 
system  generally. 

These  points  and  others  like  them  have 
been  made  not  only  by  Senate  critics  of  the 
House  language  but  also  by  spokesmen  for 
the  Reagan  Administration.  Last  week,  how- 
ever, the  White  House  signaled  its  readiness 
to  sign  off  on  a  "compromise"  which  would 
adopt  the  House  language,  but  add  a  clause 
saying  the  "totality  of  circumstances"  must 
l>e  weighed  in  Judging  whether  discrimina- 
tion has  occurred.  As  pointed  out  by  Sen. 
Orrin  Hatch  (R.-Utah).  this  compromise  is 
actually  a  disguised  acceptance  of  propor- 
tional representation  with  face-saving  lan- 
guage added  in. 

As  matters  currently  stand,  there  is  an 
"effects"  test  for  part  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act— so-called  "pre-clearance"  for  jurisdic- 
tions assertedly  found  guilty  of  discrimina- 
tory conduct  and  required  to  purge  them- 
selves. This  section  has  been  applied  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  in  a  manner  clearly 
tending  toward  proportional  representation, 
fully  justifying  apprehensions  about  the 
language  promoted  In  the  House.  What  is 
not  suggested  is  that  this  peculiar  standard 
be  written  into  the  law  in  general. 

Some  black  spokesmen  have  argued 
against  the  "effects"  approach,  on  the 
grounds  stated  above  as  well  as  others.  In 
the  usual  pattern,  however,  their  voices 
have  been  drowned  out  in  the  official  and 
media  cacophony.  It  begins  to  appear  that 
election  quotas— in  the  guise  of  civil  rights- 
may  soon  be  wedged  into  the  statute  law  of 
the  United  States. 

Sadlt,  Rkagan  RELKirrs  oif  Bzcessbs  of 
Voting  Rights  Extension 
(By  Patrick  J.  Buchanan) 

"Today.  I  not  only  wanted  to  salute  the 
efforts  of  those  who  have  forged  the  com- 
promise, but  I  also  want  to  give  it  my  heart- 
felt support.  My  hope  is  that  it  will  now 
pave  the  way  toward  swift  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  by  the  entire  Congress." 

With  that  thinly  disguised  concession. 
Ronald  Reagan  ran  up  the  white  flag  over 
further  resistance  to  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

To  which  reasonable  men  might  respond: 
About  time!  What  was  Ronald  Reagan  doing 
temporizing  over  whether  to  extend  the 
most  successful  civil  rights  law  ever  en- 
acted? 

Well,  to  be  simplistic  about  it.  he  was  pro- 
crastinating because  the  new  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1982  has  less  to  do  with  guaranteeing 
black  citizens  their  right  to  vote  than  it  does 
with  guaranteeing  black  politicians  a  right 
to  be  elected.  When  Mr.  Reagan  signs  this 
legislation,  he  and  Congress  will  have  man- 
dated the  racial  polarization  of  American 
politics  for  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

Think  that's  extreme?  Consider  what  the 
revised  1965  law  is  designed  to  accomplish. 

The  more  benign  provision,  "pre-clear- 
ance," will  be  extended  for  a  quarter-centu- 
ry, tinder  this  provision,  nine  Southern 
states,  their  cities,  counties  and  school  dis- 
tricts wUl  have  to  continue  reporting  to 
Washington  for  Justice's  prior  approval  of 
any  change  in  the  election  laws,  no  matter 


how  trivial.  Justice  can  veto  any  change  it 
feels  would  "dilute"  black  voting  rights— i.e., 
reduce  the  chances  that  a  black  oondldate 
might  be  elected. 

Under  a  new  provision,  however,  which 
"strengthens"— the  headline  word— the  act. 
every  voting  district  in  the  United  States, 
from  Congress  to  the  state  legislature,  to 
the  county  council,  to  the  board  of  alder- 
men can  be  ordered  redrawn  by  a  federal 
Judge,  if  the  "result"  of  said  boundaries  is  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  of  black  Ameri- 
cans to  vote. 

But  if  every  black  who  wants  to  register 
can  register,  If  every  black  who  wishes  to 
vote  can  vote,  how  can  the  election  results 
be  discriminatory?  Simple  my  friend.  The 
principal  result  that  henceforth  will  be  de- 
terminant is  how  many  black  folks  got  nom- 
inated and  how  many  got  elected. 

This  provision  was  crafted  to  dump  over  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  1980  deal- 
ing with  the  city  of  MobUe.  CivU  rights 
groupw  contended,  accurately  that  even 
though  Mobile  was  35  percent  black,  the 
city— in  its  at-large  elections  for  three  city 
commissioners— had  never  elected  a  bla^ 
commissioner.  Since  the  civil  rights  groups 
could  not  prove  that  the  intent  of  the  at- 
large  districts  was  to  keep  blacks  out  of  the 
commission  post,  the  court  threw  out  the 
suit.  Writing  for  the  majority.  Potter  Stew- 
art held  that  the  "right  to  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process  does  not  protect 
any  political  groups.'  however  defined,  from 
electoral  defeat." 

With  this  law,  all  that  is  changed.  Any  po- 
litical Jurisdiction  in  the  country  with  a  sig- 
nificant minority  population,  and  without 
adequate  minority  representation  in  Its 
elected  offices,  will  be  suspect,  vulnerable  to 
court  challenge,  (jerrymandering  along 
racial  lines  will  not  only  be  legalized.  It  wUl 
very  nearly  be  mandated. 

By  the  Law  of  Unintended  Consequences, 
the  victims  of  this  form  of  racial  politics  wiU 
be  the  same  white  liberals  most  enthusiasti- 
cally endorsing  it.  Militant  blacks,  searching 
for  an  all-black  district  that  can  guarantee 
them  permanent  public  office,  will  collabo- 
rate with  white  Republicans  anxious  to  be 
rid  of  Democratic-voting  black  constituents. 
Together,  they  will  re-segregate  America. 
The  losers— the  Pete  Rodinos.  liberal  whites 
with  large  black  constituencies  that  black 
politicians  want,  but  without  the  proper 
racial  characteristics  to  be  admitted  to  the 
Black  (^ucus. 

One  entertaining  sideshow,  however, 
should  result  from  the  new  law.  The  same 
old  champions  of  civil  rights  who  were  for- 
ever demanding  that  federal  Judges  redraw 
school  boundaries  to  get  more  whites  In 
their  schools  will  now  be  demanding  that 
the  same  federal  judges  redraw  the  voting 
precincts  to  get  all  those  damn  honkies  out 
of  their  election  district.  Integrated  achools. 
and  segregated  voting  districts.  That's  what 
it  was  all  about,  wasn't  it? 

And  how  was  Ronald  Reagan  prevailed 
upon  to  endorse,  nay  embrace,  a  measure 
pointing  directly  toward,  if  not  to.  racial 
quotas  in  electoral  politics?  Well,  let's  be 
charitable  and  say  he  was  preoccupied  with 
the  Falklands— because  I  don't  want  to 
think  about  the  alternative. 

Questions  and  Answers:  Intent  v.  Result 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  debate  wfll  focus 
upon  a  proposed  change  in  the  Act  that  In- 
volves one  of  the  most  important  constitu- 
tional issues  to  come  before  Congress  In 
many  years.  Involved  in  this  debate  are  fun- 
damental  issues   involving   the   nature  of 
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Amertcan  representative  democracy,  feder- 
aUsn.  dvO  ricbta,  and  the  aeparation  of 
powers.  The  foUowlnc  are  Questions  and  an- 
swers pertaining  to  this  proposed  change.  It 
is  not  a  simple  Issue. 

What  U  the  major  iuue  involved  in  the 
PTe$ent  VoUno  Rii^ta  Act  debate? 

The  most  controversial  issue  is  whether  or 
not  to  chance  the  standard  in  section  2  by 
wMch  violations  of  votlns  rights  are  identi- 
fied from  the  present  "intent"  standard  to  a 
"results"  standard.  There  is  virtually  no  op- 
posttlon  to  extending  the  provisions  of  the 
Act  or  maintaining  Intact  the  basic  protec- 
tions and  guarantees  of  the  Act. 

Who  it  propoting  to  change  the  section  2 
Mtandard? 

Although  the  popular  perception  of  the 
Issue  Involved  in  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
debate  Is  whether  or  not  civil  rights  advo- 
cates are  going  to  be  able  to  preserve  the 
present  Voting  Rights  Act,  the  section  2 
issue  Involves  a  major  change  In  the  law 
proposed  by  some  in  the  civil  rights  commu- 
nity. Few  are  urging  any  retrenchment  of 
existing  protections  in  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  Issue  rather  is  whether  or  not  ex- 
panded notions  of  civil  rights  will  be  incor- 
porated into  the  law. 

What  it  section  2T 

Section  3  is  the  statutory  codification  of 
the  15th  Amendment  to  the  Constitution. 
The  15th  Amendment  provides  that  the 
right  of  citizens  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied 
or  abridged  "on  accoimt  of"  race  or  color. 
There  has  been  virtually  no  debate  over  sec- 
tion 3  In  the  past  because  of  its  noncontro- 
veralal  objectives. 

Doet  tection  Z  apply  only  to  "covered"  ju- 
riidietiontf 

No.  Because  it  Is  a  codification  of  the  15th 
Amendment,  It  applies  to  all  Jurisdictions 
across  the  country,  whether  or  not  they  are 
a  "covered"  Jurisdiction  that  Is  required  to 
"pre-dear"  changes  in  voting  laws  and  pro- 
cedures with  the  Justice  Department  under 
section  5  of  the  Act. 

What  it  the  relationthip  betvoeen  section  2 
and  tection  5T 

Virtually  none.  Section  5  requires  Jurisdic- 
tion with  a  history  of  discrimination  to 
"predear"  all  proposed  changes  in  their 
voting  laws  and  procedtures  with  the  Justice 
Department.  Section  3  restates  the  15th 
Amendment  and  applies  to  all  Jurisdictions; 
it  is  not  limited  either,  as  is  section  5,  to 
ehanoet  in  voting  laws  or  procedures.  Exist- 
ing laws  and  procedures  would  be  subject  to 
section  2  scrutiny  as  well  as  changes  in 
these  laws  and  procedures. 

What  it  the  pretent  lata  with  retpect  to 
tection  27 

The  law  with  respect  to  the  standard  for 
Identifying  section  2  <or  15th  Amendment) 
violations  has  always  been  an  Intent  stand- 
ard. As  the  Supremte  Court  reaffirmed  in  a 
decision  in  1980,  "That  Amendment  prohib- 
its only  purposefully  discriminatory  denial 
or  abridgement  by  government  of  the  free- 
dom to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color." 
Mobile  V.  BoUen  446  U.8. 55. 

Did  the  Mobile  eate  enact  any  dianges  in 
exitting  lavtT 

No.  The  language  in  both  the  15th 
Amendment  and  section  2  proscribes  the 
denial  of  voting  rights  "on  account  of"  race 
or  color.  This  has  always  been  Interpreted 
to  require  purposeful  discrimination. 
Indeed,  there  Is  no  other  Idnd  of  discrimina- 
tion as  the  term  has  traditionally  been  un- 
derstood. Until  the  Mobile  case,  it  was 
simply  not  at  issue  that  the  15th  Amend- 
ment and  section  2  required  some  demon- 
stration of  discriminatory  purpose.  There  is 
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no  decision  of  the  Court  either  prior  to  or 
since  Mobile  that  has  ever  required  any- 
thing other  tfean  an  "intent"  standard  for 
the  ISth  Ameitdment  or  section  2. 

Hasn't  the  $upreme  Court  utilized  a  re- 
tultt  test  priot.  to  the  Mobile  decision? 

No.  The  Sucreme  Court  has  never  utilized 
a  results  (or  a|i  "effects"  test)  for  indentlfy- 
ing  15th  Ametdment  violations.  While  pro- 
ponents often:  refer  to  the  decision  of  the 
Court  in  White  v.  Regester  412  U.S.  755  to 
argue  the  contrary,  this  is  simply  not  the 
case.  White  was  not  a  section  2  case  and  it 
was  not  a  IStti  Amendment  case— it  was  a 
14th  Amendnient  case.  F^ulher.  White  re- 
quired dlscrii4lnatory  purpose  even  under 
the  14th  Amendment.  That  White  required 
purpose  was  reiterated  by  the  Court  in 
Mol>ile  and.  indeed,  it  was  reiterated  by  Jus- 
tice White  la  dissent  in  Mobile.  Justice 
White  was  the  author  of  the  White  v.  Reges- 
ter opinion.  The  term  results  appears  no- 
where in  White  v.  Regester.  There  is  no 
other  court  cleclsion  either  utilizing  a  re- 
sults test  under  section  2  or  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment. 

What  is  the  standard  for  the  14th  amend- 
ment's equal  protection  clause? 

The  Intent  ^andard  has  always  applied  to 
the  14th  amendment  as  well.  In  Arlington 
Heights  v.  Maropolitan  Authority,  the  Su- 
preme Court  stated,  "Proof  of  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory intent  or  purpose  is  required  to 
show  a  viola^on  of  the  equal  protection 
clause  of  the '  14th  amendment."  429  U.S. 
253  (1977).  Tills  has  been  reiterated  in  a 
number  of  other  decisions,  Washington  v. 
Davis,  426  U.S.  229  (1976);  Massachusetts  v. 
Feeney.  442  U£.  256  (1979).  In  addition,  the 
court  has  always  been  careful  to  emphasize 
the  dlstlnctioii  between  de  facto  and  de  Jure 
discrimination  in  the  area  of  school  busing. 
Only  de  Jure  (or  purposeful)  discrimination 
has  ever  been  a  basis  for  school  busing 
orders.  Keyes  ».  Denver,  413  U.S.  189  (1973). 

Wliat  precisely  is  the  "intent"  standard? 

The  intent  standard  simply  requires  that 
a  Judicial  faci-flnder  evaluate  aU  the  evi- 
dence available  to  himself  on  the  basis  of 
whether  or  nqt  it  demonstrates  some  intent 
or  purpose  or  knotivation  on  the  part  of  the 
defendant  td  act  in  a  discriminatory 
manner.  It  is  the  traditional  test  for  identi- 
fying djscrimlaation. 

Does  it  rehire  express  confessions  of 
intent  to  discHminate? 

No  more  than  a  criminal  trial  requires  ex- 
press confessions  of  guilt.  It  simply  requires 
that  a  Judge  (|r  Jury  be  able  to  conclude  on 
the  basis  of  a|l  the  evidence  available  to  it, 
including  clrctunstantial  evidence  of  what- 
ever kind,  that  some  discriminatory  intent 
or  purpose  existed  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
fendant. Several  major  cases  since  Mobile 
have  had  no  cMf flciilt  finding  purposeful  dis- 
crimination without  a  "smoking  gun"  or  ex- 
press confessions  of  Intent. 

Then  it  doet  not  reguire  "mind-reading" 
as  some  oppoltents  of  the  "intent"  standard 
tiave  suggettet  ? 

Absolutely  t  ot.  "Intent"  is  proven  without 
"mind-readlni "  thousands  of  times  every 
day  of  the  waek  in  criminal  and  civil  trials 
across  the  country.  Indeed,  the  criminal 
trials  the  existence  of  intent  must  be  proven 
"beyond  a  reMonable  doubt."  In  the  clvQ 
rights  area,  ttie  normal  test  is  that  intent  be 
proven  merel^  "by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence."       ' 

Hou)  can  the  intent  of  long-dead  legisla- 
tors be  determined  under  the  present  test? 

This  has  never  been  necessary  under  the 
I5th  amendment.  It  is  Irrelevant  what  the 
intent  may  hajre  been  of  "long-dead"  legisla- 
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tors  if  the  alleged  {discriminatory  action  is 
iMlng  maintained  wrongfully  by  present  leg- 
islators. 

What  kind  ofevi<t(ence  can  be  used  to  dem- 
onstraU  "intent"? 

Again,  literally  a^y  kind  of  evidence  can 
be  used  to  satisfy  this  requirement.  As  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  the  Arlington 
Heights  case,  "Determining  whether  invidi- 
ous discriminatory  purposes  was  a  motivat- 
ing fstctor  demands  a  sensitive  inquiry  into 
such  circumstantial  and  direct  evidence  as 
may  be  available.  ^9  U.S.  253,  266.  Among 
the  specific  consldelntions  that  it  mentions 
are  the  historical  backgroimd  of  an  action, 
the  sequence  of  evoits  leading  to  a  decision, 
the  existence  of  departures  from  normal 
procedures,  legislative  history,  the  impact  of 
a  decision  upon  mlnjority  groups,  etc. 

Do  you  mean  that  the  actual  impact  or  ef- 
fects of  an  action  upon  minority  groups  can 
be  considered  under  the  intent  test? 

Yes.  Unlike  a  results  or  effects-oriented 
test,  however,  it  is  i)ot  dispositive  of  a  voting 
rights  violation  in  and  of  Itself,  and  it 
cannot  effectively  Shift  burdens  of  proof  in 
and  of  itself.  It  is  t  Imply  evidence  of  what- 
ever force  it  comnunicates  to  the  fact- 
finder. 

Why  are  some  proposing  to  substitute  a 
neio  "results"  test  irl  section  2? 

(Ostensibly,  it  is  atvued  that  voting  rights 
violations  are  more  difficult  to  prove  under 
an  intent  standard  than  they  would  be 
under  a  results  standard. 

How  important  skould  that  consideration 
be?  I 

Completely  apart!  from  the  fact  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  lias  been  an  effective  tool 
for  combating  voting  discrimination  under 
the  present  standaed,  it  is  debatable  wheth- 
er or  not  an  approiflate  standard  should  be 
fashioned  on  the  basis  of  what  facilitates 
successful  prosecutions.  Eaimination  of  the 
"beyond  a  reasonsjble  doubt"  standard  in 
crimliuLl  cases,  for  example,  would  certainly 
facilitate  criminal  convictions.  The  Nation 
has  chosen  not  to  do  this  because  there  are 
competing  values,  e^g.  fairness  and  due  proc- 
ess. 

What  is  wrong  wtth  the  results  standard? 

First  of  all,  it  is  totally  unclear  what  the 
"results"  standard  Is  supposed  to  represent. 
It  is  a  standard  totally  unknown  to  present 
law.  To  the  extent  that  its  legislative  histo- 
ry is  relevant,  and  to  the  extent  that  it  is  de- 
signed to  resemble  an  effects  test,  the  main 
objection  is  that  It  would  establish  as  a 
standard  for  identifying  section  2  violations 
a  "proportional  representation  by  race" 
standard. 

What  is  meant  bi  "proportional  represen- 
tation by  race"?      | 

The  "proportioiuu  representation  by  race" 
standard  is  one  thgt  evaluates  electoral  ac- 
tions on  the  basis  ^f  whether  nor  not  they 
contribute  to  representation  in  a  State  legis- 
lature or  a  City  Council  or  a  County  Com- 
mission or  a  School  Board  for  racial  and 
ethnic  groups  in  proportion  to  their  num- 
bers in  the  populations. 

W?uit  is  wrong  i^th  "proportional  repre- 
sentation by  race"? 

It  is  a  concept  totally  Inconsistent  with 
the  traditional  notion  of  American  repre- 
sentative government  wherein  elected  offi- 
cials represent  individual  citizens  not  racial 
or  ethnic  groups  or  blocs.  In  addition,  as  the 
Court  observed  in  Mobile,  the  Constitution 
"does  not  require  proportional  representa- 
tion as  an  lou>eratve  of  political  organiza- 
tion/' As  Madison  c  bserved  in  the  Federalist 
No.  10,  a  major  ob,  ectlve  of  the  drafters  of 
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the  Constitution  was  to  limit  the  Influence 
of  "factions"  in  the  electoral  process. 

Compare  then  the  intent  and  the  results 
tett? 

The  intent  test  allows  courts  to  consider 
the  totality  of  evidence  surrounding  an  al- 
leged discriminatory  action  and  then  re- 
quires such  evidence  to  be  evaluated  on  the 
basis  of  whether  or  not  it  raises  an  infer- 
ence of  purpose  or  motivation  to  discrimi- 
nate. The  results  test,  however,  would  focus 
analysis  upon  whether  or  not  minority 
groups  were  represented  proportionately  or 
whether  or  not  some  change  in  voting  law 
or  procedure  would  contribute  toward  that 
result. 

What  does  the  term  "discriminatory  re- 
sults" mean? 

It  means  nothing  more  than  is  meant  by 
the  concept  of  racial  balance  or  racial 
quotas.  Under  the  results  standard,  actions 
would  be  Judged,  pure  and  simple,  on  color- 
consdous  grounds.  This  is  totally  at  odds 
with  everything  that  the  Constitution  has 
been  directed  towards  since  the  Reconstruc- 
tion Amendment,  Brown  v.  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, and  the  CivU  Rights  Act  of  1964.  The 
term  "discriminatory  results"  is  OrweUlan 
in  the  sense  that  it  radically  transforms  the 
concept  of  discrimination  from  a  process  or 
a  means  to  an  end  into  a  result  or  end  in 
itself.  The  results  test  would  outlaw  actions 
with  a  "disparate  impact";  this  has  virtually 
nothing  to  do  with  the  notion  of  discrimina- 
tion as  traditionally  understood. 

Isn't  the  "proportional  representation  by 
race"  description  an  extreme  description? 

Tes,  but  the  results  test  is  an  extreme 
test.  It  Is  based  upon  Justice  Thurgood  Mar- 
shall's dissent  in  the  Mobile  case  which  was 
described  by  the  Court  as  follows:  "The 
theory  of  this  dissenting  opinion  ...  ap- 
pears to  be  that  every  'political  group'  or  at 
least  every  such  group  that  is  in  the  minori- 
ty has  a  federal  constitutioniJ  right  to  elect 
candidates  in  proportion  to  its  numbers." 
The  House  Report,  in  discussing  the  pro- 
posed new  "results"  test,  admits  that  proof 
of  the  absence  of  proportional  representa- 
tion "would  be  highly  relevant". 

But  doesnt  the  proposed  new  section  2 
language  expressly  state  that  proportional 
representation  is  not  its  objective? 

There  Is,  in  fact,  a  disclaimer  provision  of 
sorts.  It  is  clever,  but  it  is  a  smokescreen.  It 
states,  "The  fact  that  members  of  a  minori- 
ty group  have  not  been  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation shall  not,  in  and  of  itself,  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  section." 

Why  it  thit  language  a  "tmoketcreen'7 

The  key,  of  course,  is  the  "in  and  of  itself" 
language.  In  Mobile,  Justice  Marshall 
sought  to  deflect  the  "proportional  repre- 
sentation by  race"  description  of  his  results 
theory  with  a  similar  disclaimer.  Consider 
the  response  of  the  Court,  "The  dissenting 
opinion  seeks  to  disclaim  this  description  of 
its  theory  by  suggesting  that  a  claim  of  vote 
dilution  may  require,  in  addition  to  proof  of 
electoral  defeat,  some  evidence  of  'historical 
and  social  factors'  indicating  that  the  group 
In  question  is  without  political  influence. 
Putting  to  the  side  the  evident  fact  that 
these  guasy  sodologlcal  considerations  have 
no  constitutional  basis,  it  remains  far  from 
certain  that  they  could,  in  any  principled 
manner,  exdude  the  claims  of  any  discrete 
group  that  happens  for  whatever  reason,  to 
dect  fewer  of  Its  candidates  than  arithmetic 
Indicates  that  It  might.  Indeed,  the  putative 
limits  are  bound  to  prove  illusory  if  the  ex- 
press purposes  informing  their  application 
would  be,  as  the  dissent  assumes,  to  redress 


the  'inequitable  distribution  of  political  in- 
fluence'." 

Explain  further? 

In  short,  the  point  is  that  there  will 
always  be  an  additional  scintilla  of  evidence 
to  satisfy  the  "in  and  of  itself"  language. 
This  is  particularly  true  since  there  is  not 
standard  by  which  to  Judge  any  evidence 
except  for  the  results  standard. 

What  additional  evidence,  along  with  evi- 
dence of  the  lack  of  proportional  repretenta- 
tion,  would  suffice  to  complete  a  section  2 
violation  under  the  results  test? 

Among  the  additional  bits  of  "objective" 
evidence  to  which  the  House  Report  refers 
are  a  "history  of  discrimination",  "racially 
polarity  voting"  (sic),  at-large  elections,  ma- 
jority vote  requirements,  prohibitions  on 
single-shot  voting,  and  nimibered  posts. 
Among  other  factors  that  have  been  consid- 
ered relevant  in  the  past  in  evaluating  sub- 
missions by  "covered"  Jurisdictions  under 
section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  are  dis- 
parate racial  registration  figures,  history  of 
E^lish-only  ballots,  maldistributions  serv- 
ices in  racially  definable  neighborhoods, 
staggered  electoral  terms,  some  history  of 
discrimination,  the  existence  of  dual  school 
systems  in  the  past,  impediments  to  third 
party  voting,  residency  requirements,  redis- 
trictUig  plans  which  fall  to  "maximize"  mi- 
nority influence,  numbers  of  minority  regis- 
tration officials,  re-registration  or  registra- 
tion purging  requirements,  economic  costs 
associated  with  registration,  etc.,  etc. 

These  factors  have  been  used  before? 

Yes.  In  virtually  every  case,  they  have 
been  used  by  the  Justice  Department  (or  by 
the  courts)  to  ascertain  the  existence  of  dis- 
crimination in  "covered"  Jurisdictions.  It  is  a 
matter  of  one's  imagination  to  come  up  with 
additional  factors  that  could  be  used  by  cre- 
ative or  innovative  courts  or  bureaucrats  to 
satisfy  the  "objective"  factor  requirement 
of  the  "results"  test  (in  addition  to  the  ab- 
sence of  proportional  representation).  Bear 
in  mind  again  that  the  purpose  or  motiva- 
tion behind  such  voting  devices  or  arrange- 
ments would  be  irrelevant. 

Summarize  again  the  significance  of  these 
"objective  "  factors? 

The  significance  Is  simple— where  there  is 
a  State  legislature  or  a  dty  council  or  a 
county  commission  or  a  school  board  which 
does  not  reflect  racial  proportions  within 
the  relevant  population,  that  Jurisdiction 
will  be  vulnerable  to  prosecution  under  sec- 
tion 2.  It  is  virtually  inconceivable  that  the 
"in  and  of  itself"  language  will  not  be  satis- 
fied by  one  or  more  "objective"  factors  ex- 
isting in  nearly  any  Jurisdiction  in  the  coun- 
try. The  existence  of  these  factors,  in  con- 
junction with  the  absence  of  proportional 
representation,  would  represent  an  auto- 
matic trigger  in  evidencing  a  section  2  viola- 
tion. As  the  Mobile  court  observed,  the  dis- 
claimer is  "Ulusory". 

But  wouldn't  you  look  to  the  totality  of 
the  circumttancet? 

Even  If  you  did,  there  would  be  no  Judicial 
standard  for  evaluation  other  than  propor- 
tional representation.  The  notion  of  looking 
to  the  totality  of  circumstances  is  meaning- 
ful only  in  the  context  of  some  larger  state- 
of-mlnd  standard,  such  as  intent.  It  is  a 
meaningless  notion  in  the  context  of  a 
result-oriented  standard.  After  surveying 
the  evidence  under  the  present  standard, 
the  courts  ask  themselves,  "Does  this  evi- 
dence raise  an  inference  of  intent?"  Under 
the  proposed  new  standard,  given  the  ab- 
sence of  proportional  representation  and 
the  existence  of  some  "objective"  factor,  a 
prima  fade  (if  not  an  irrebuttable)  case  has 


been  established.  There  is  no  need  for  fur- 
ther inquiries  by  the  court.  There  is  no  ulti- 
mate, threshold  question  for  the  courts. 

Where  voould  the  burden  of  proof  lie  under 
the  "results"  test? 

Given  the  absence  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation and  the  existence  of  some  "objec- 
tive" factor,  the  effective  burden  of  proof 
would  be  upon  the  defendant  conmiunity. 
Indeed,  it  is  unclear  what  fcbad  of  evidence, 
if  any,  would  suffice  to  overcome  such  evi- 
dence. In  Mobile,  for  example,  the  absence 
of  discriminatory  purpose  and  the  existence 
of  legitimate,  non-discriminatory  reasons 
for  the  at-large  system  of  munidpal  elec- 
tions was  not  considered  relevant  evidence 
by  either  the  plaintiffs  or  the  lower  Federal 
courts. 

Putting  aside  the  abstract  principle  for  the 
moment,  what  is  the  major  objective  of  those 
attempting  to  over-rule  'Mobile"  and  substi- 
tute a  "results"  test  in  section  2? 

The  immediate  purpose  is  to  allow  a  direct 
assault  upon  the  majority  of  munidpalities 
in  the  country  which  have  adopted  at-large 
systems  of  elections  for  dty  councils  and 
county  commissions.  This  was  the  precise 
issue  in  Mobile,  as  a  matter  of  fact.  Propo- 
nents of  the  results  test  argue  that  at-large 
elections  tend  to  discriminate  against  mi- 
norities who  would  be  more  capable  of  elect- 
ing "their"  representatives  to  office  on  a 
district  or  ward  voting  system.  In  Mobile, 
the  Court  refused  to  dismantle  the  at-large 
municipal  form  of  government  adopted  by 
the  dty. 

Do  at-large  systems  of  voting  discriminate 
against  minorities? 

Completely  apart  from  the  fact  that  at- 
large  voting  for  municipal  governments  was 
Instituted  by  many  communities  in  the 
1910'8  and  1930's  in  response  to  unusual  in- 
stances of  corruption  within  ward  systems 
of  government,  there  is  absolutely  no  evi- 
dence that  at-large  voting  tends  to  discrimi- 
nate against  minorities.  That  is,  unless  the 
premise  is  adopted  that  only  blacks  can  rep- 
resent blacks,  only  whites  can  represent 
whites,  and  only  hispanics  can  represent 
hispanics.  Indeed,  many  political  sdentlsts 
believe  that  the  creation  of  black  wards  or 
hlspanic  wards,  by  tending  to  create  politi- 
cal "ghettoes",  minimize  the  influence  of 
minorities.  It  is  highly  debaUble  that  black 
influence,  for  example,  is  enhanced  by  the 
creation  of  a  single  90-percent  black  ward 
(that  may  elect  a  black  person)  than  by 
three  30-percent  black  wards  (that  may 
each  elect  white  persons  all  of  whom  will  be 
Influenced  significantly  by  the  black  com- 
munity). 

What  else  is  wrong  with  the  proposition 
that  at-large  elections  are  constitutionally 
invcUid? 

First,  it  turns  the  traditional  objective  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act— eqiuU  access  to  the 
electoral  process — on  its  head.  As  the  Court 
said  in  Mobile,  "this  right  to  equal  participa- 
tion in  the  electoral  process  does  not  protect 
any  political  group,  however  defined,  from 
doctoral  defeat."  Second,  it  encourages  po- 
litical isolation  among  minority  groups; 
rather  than  having  to  enter  into  electoral 
coalitions  in  order  to  elect  candidates  favor- 
able to  their  Interests,  ward-only  dections 
tend  to  allow  minorities  the  more  comforta- 
ble, but  less  ultimately  influential,  state  of 
affairs  of  safe,  racially  identifiable  districts. 
Third,  it  tends  to  place  a  premium  upon  mi- 
norities remaining  geographically  segregat- 
ed. To  the  extent  that  Integration  oocurs, 
ward-only  voting  would  tend  not  to  result  In 
proportional  representation.  To  summarize 
again    by    referring    to    MolMe,    "political 
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groupd  do  not  have  an  independent  constitu- 
tional claim  to  representation." 

What  would  be  the  impact  of  a  comtitu- 
Uonal  or  itatutory  rule  proscribino  at-larve 
municipat  OectUmif 

The  Impact  would  be  profound.  In  Mobile, 
the  plaintiffs  sought  to  strike  down  the 
entire  fom  of  municipal  Kovemment  adopt- 
ed by  the  city  on  the  basis  of  the  at-large 
form  of  city  council  election.  The  Court 
stated,  "Despite  repeated  attacks  upon 
multi-member  (at-large)  legislative  districts, 
the  Court  has  consistently  held  that  they 
are  not  unconstitutional."  If  Mobile  were 
over-ruled,  the  at-large  electoral  structures 
of  the  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  18,000+ 
municipalities  in  the  country  that  have 
adopted  this  form  of  government,  would  be 
placed  in  serious  Jeopardy. 

What  uHU  be  the  impact  of  the  restdU  tett 
upon  redistricting  and  reapportionment? 

Redlstilctlng  and  reapportionment  actions 
also  will  be  judged  on  the  basis  of  propor- 
tional representation  analysis.  As  Dr.  W.  F. 
OflMOQ.  the  President  of  the  South  Carolina 
NAACP,  recently  observed  about  proposed 
legWative  redlstrlctlng  in  that  SUte, 
"Unless  we  see  a  redistricting  plan  that  has 
the  possibility  of  blacks  having  the  proba- 
bility of  being  elected  in  proportion  to  this 
population,  we  will  push  hard  for  a  new 
plan."  SlmJQarly,  the  Reverend  Jesse  Jack- 
aon  has  stated.  "Blacks  comprise  one-third 
of  South  Carolina's  population,  and  they  de- 
serve one-third  of  its  representation." 
Former  Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights  Drew  Days  has  conceded  that  minor- 
ity groups  alone  will  be  largely  immune  to 
partisan  or  ideological  gerrymandering  on 
the  grounds  of  "vote  dilution". 

What  U  "voU  dUution'7 

The  concept  of  "vote  dilution"  is  one  that 
has  been  responsible  for  transforming  other 
provisions  of  the  Voting  |Ughts  Act  (esp. 
section  5)  from  those  designed  to  ensure 
equal  access  by  minorities  to  the  registra- 
tion and  voting  processes  into  those  de- 
signed to  ensure  equal  electoral  outcome. 
The  right  to  register  and  vote  has  been  slg- 
nlfieanUy  transformed  In  recent  years  into 
the  right  to  cast  an  "effective"  vote  and  the 
right  of  racial  or  ethnic  groups  not  to  have 
their  collective  vote  "diluted".  See,  e.g., 
Themstrom,  "The  Odd  Evolution  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act",  55  The  Public  Interest 
49.  Determining  whether  or  not  a  vote  Is 
"effective"  or  "diluted"  is.  generally  deter- 
mined simply  by  proportional  representa- 
tion analysis. 

Are  there  other  conttitutioTMl  issues  in- 
volved uHth  section  2? 

Yes.  Oiven  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
Interpreted  the  15th  Amendment  to  require 
a  demonstration  of  purposeful  discrimina- 
tion in  order  to  establish  a  constitutional 
violation,  and  given  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  predicated  upon  the  15th  Amend- 
ment, there  are  serious  constitutional  ques- 
tions Involved  as  to  whether  or  not  Congress 
In  section  3  can  re-Interpret  the  parameters 
of  the  15th  Amendment  by  simple  statute. 
Similar  constitutional  questions  are  in- 
volved in  pending  efforts  by  the  Congress  to 
statutorily  overturn  the  Supreme  Court's 
abortion  decision  in  Roe  v.  Wade.  As  former 
Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell  has  observed, 
"To  overrule  the  Mobile  decision  by  statute 
would  be  an  extremely  dangerous  course  of 
action  under  our  form  of  government." 

What  i*  the  position  of  the  administration 
on  the  section  2  issue? 

The  administration  and  the  Justice  De- 
partmoit  are  strongly  on  record  as  favoring 
retention  of  the  Intent  standard  in  section  2. 


President  Reagan  has  expressed  his  concern 
that  the  resultt  standard  may  lead  to  the  es- 
tablishment of  racial  quotas  in  the  electoral 
process.  Press  Conference,  December  17, 
1981.  Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  has  exptessed  similar  concerns. 
Summarize  we  section  2  issue? 
The  debate  ftver  whether  or  not  to  over- 
turn the  Supreme  Court's  decision  In  Mobile 
V.  Bolden,  an4  establish  a  results  test  for 
identifying  vo^g  discrimination  in  place  of 
the  present  ilitent  test,  is  probably  the 
single  most  laportant  constitutional  issue 
that  will  be  considered  by  the  97th  Con- 
gress. Involved  in  this  controversy  are  fun- 
damental issu^  involving  the  nature  of 
American  repi^sentative  democracy,  feder- 
alism, the  difision  of  powers,  and  civil 
rights.  By  redefining  the  notion  of  "civil 
rights"  and  "discrimination"  In  the  context 
of  voting  rights,  the  proposed  "results" 
amendment  w#uld  transform  the  objective 
of  the  Act  frotn  equal  access  to  the  ballot- 
box  Into  equal:  results  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. A  results  test  for  discrimination  can 
lead  nowhere  but  to  a  standard  of  propor- 
tional represeiAation  by  race. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  Mr.  Hatch's  remarks  and  are 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  by 
unaJiimous  consent:) 

Mr.  KENltEDY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Utah  will  jrield,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  legislation,  I  am  won- 
dering whether  we  are  going  to  have  a 
chance  to  s0eak  to  this.  I  have  been 
here  since  10:30  this  morning  because 
I  took  the  w^rd  of  the  majority  leader 
that  we  wer^  going  to  be  calling  this 
legislation  uf .  I  imderstand  the  major- 
ity's prerogative  on  this  matter,  but  I 
would  like  to  at  least  have  some  time, 
having  waited  6  hours  and  15  minutes, 
to  be  able  to  speak  on  this  issue.  Also, 
I  inquire  whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  acting  floor  manager  to  move  to 
have  this  I  legislation  before  the 
Senate. 

It  is  now  qparter  of  5. 1  have  listened 
to  the  Senator's  presentation.  As  a 
matter  of  fabt,  I  have  heard  it  a  good 
many  times.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  wiU 
be  able  to  say  the  same  about  mine. 

Mr.  HAT^.  We  learn  a  great  deal 
from  each  o^ier. 

Mr.  KENNpEDDY.  I  am  Just  wondering 
whether  he  :can  enlighten  us,  first  of 
all,  as  to  whether  we  are  going  to 
move  towarcl  and  bring  this  legislation 
up  so  we  call  begin  to  debate  it.  Most 
of  the  matters  that  we  are  talking 
about  now  Were  debated  and  voted  on. 
and  the  gooid  Senator  from  Utah  was 
voted  down  on  most  of  these  measvires. 
These  are  not  the  matters  which  basi- 
cally have  bfen  reported  favorably  out 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

Be  that  as:  it  may,  I  should  like  to  re- 
ceive some  Uif ormation  for  those  of  us 
who  supportt  the  proposal  whether  it  is 
the  intentioti  now  to  move  toward  ac- 
cepting the;  acting  majority  leader's 
proposal  to  jhave  this  measure  before 
the  Senate.  | 

Then  I  woiild  appreciate,  as  an  infor- 
mational point  of  view,  some  indica- 
tion as  to  whether  others  who  want  to 


speak  about  this 

have  a  chance  to  ipeak  today. 
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neasure  are  going  to 


Mr.     HATCH. 


Mr.     President,     a 


legislation,  I  wani 
Congress  was  f 
the  time  we 

I  feel  that 
made.  I  am 
as  it  takes  so 


motion  to  procee<  has  been  made,  and 
I  support  that.  It  is  my  understanding, 
however,  that  there  are  other  Sena- 
tors who  desire  to  speak  to  this  issue 
at  length.  Senator  Helms,  for  exam- 
ple, has  certainly  expressed  himself  on 
that  matter. 

What  I  am  doiiig  right  now,  because 
this  is  such  an  itnportant  issue  is  at- 
tempting to  make  a  record,  as  will  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  as  soon 
as  I  am  (x>mpletecl  with  my  statement, 
I  want  people  to[understand,  as  they 
read  this  in  the  future,  the  issues  in- 
volved in  this  debate.  If  I  am  correct 
about  the  likely  {consequences  of  this 
it  to  be  known  that 
apprised  of  these  at 
it. 

record  has  to  be 
to  stay  here  as  long 
t  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  can  make 
his  statement  to<ny,  as  well,  but  I  feel 
that  these  are  very  important  matters 
that  have  to  be  placed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to  Just 
try  and  find  out  whether  we  are  going 
to  at  least  find  sctne  way  to  proceed  so 
that  we  are  eittier  going  to  rotate 
speakers  or  not  as  we  begin  this  debate 
and  discussion.  This  is  the  first  day.  As 
I  say,  I  have  be^n  here  7  hours.  Not 
one  person  from  this  side  of  the  aisle 
has  had  an  opportunity  to  speak.  I 
have  had  a  number  of  Senators  speak 
to  me  about  it.     | 

The  majority  leader,  as  he  has  dem- 
onstrated during  the  budget  debate 
and  discussion,  I  think  with  great  fair- 
ness, alternated  speakers  the  best  that 
he  could.  I  thinly  there  was  generally 
accepted  a  certain  willingness  to 
permit  Senators  [on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  be  heard.] 

I  would  Just  liie  to  find  out,  as  we 
are  rtinning  into  10  minutes  of  5  this 
evening,  whether  we  are  going  to  get  a 
chan<%  to  speak  sometime  in  the  fore- 
seeable future. 

I  would  like  tq  also  be  able  to  indi- 
cate to  others  of  tny  coUegues  who  feel 
strongly  about  tliis  issue  what  oppor- 
tunities they  wil  have  to  address  this 
area. 

Mr.  HATCH.  We  started  at  about 
quarter  after  3,  maybe  it  was  10  after 
3.  We  have  had  a  couple  of  other  ex- 
traneous speeches  made  along  the 
way.  As  manager  of  this  bill.  I  am 
going  to  vaalne  this  statement.  I  wUl 
try  to  do  it  as  quickly  as  possible,  but 
it  is  important  |  that  this  record  be 
made.  | 

I  presume  thut  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  my  good 
colleague  will  certainly  make  an  Im- 
portant speech  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Considerably  short- 
er. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  I  hope  so.  Considerably 
less  profound,  as  well,  naturally. 

Bdr.  KENNEDY.  We  will  let  histori- 
ans Judge  that. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  we  will  let  the 
Supreme  Court  judge  that. 

Mr.  KSanfEDY.  They  have  already 
judged  it.  Mr.  President.  That  is  why  I 
would  like  to  get  on  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  what  we  will 
do.  What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  make 
sure  both  sides  have  an  opportunity  to 
express  themselves.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that.  I  am  happy  to  stay 
here  as  long  as  I  have  to  to  listen  to 
my  colleague's  statement.  I  will  also 
try  to  expedite  my  own. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Utah  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  will  be  delighted  to. 

Mr.  EMDLE.  I  was  at  another  hearing. 
As  I  understand  it,  those  of  us  who  are 
in  the  majority  will  have  a  chance  to 
spesik  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  HATCH.  There  is  no  question 
about  it. 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  seems  rather  strange 
that  the  minority  is  now  managing  the 
bill.  It  seems  strange  to  this  Senator 
that  that  is  the  case.  Although  the 
Senator  from  Utah  did  vote  to  report 
the  bill.  I  would  hope  those  of  us  who 
voted  for  the  substitute  will  be  accord- 
ed ample  time  also  to  make  legislative 
history  because  there  are  some  very 
Important  issues  concerning  every 
Senator  in  the  Chamber,  not  just  the 
four  who  voted  against  the  substitute. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  think  it  will  be  han- 
dled very  fairly,  and  that  every  Sena- 
tor will  have  the  opportimity  to  speak. 
I  certainly  will  try  to  see  to  that. 

[Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.] 

Mr.  HATCH-  I^-  President,  at  this 
point  I  am  happy  to  yield  the  floor  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized.      

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  Lb  important  as  we  begin  this 
debate  to  recognize  that  as  to  the 
measure  which  is  before  this  body— or 
at  least  the  motion  to  consider— the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  the  lan- 
guage, the  purpose,  and  the  legislative 
history  have  been  spelled  out  clearly, 
and  precisely  I  think,  in  the  document 
caUed  "Report  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  on  S.  1992  With  Addi- 
tional. Minority,  and  Supplemental 
Views." 

On  page  1  it  states: 

This  Committee  had  given  the  legislation 
detailed  attention  before  coming  to  the  con- 
clusions reflected  in  this  Report,  which  is 
the  statement  for  the  record  of  the  Intended 
meuilng  and  operation  of  this  bill. 

I  have  very  considerable  respect  for 
my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Utah,  but  he  has  basically  resisted 
many  of  the  provisions  of  the  voting 
rights  leiidation  which  was  initially 


introduced  by  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  and  myself.  And 
he  later  resisted  strenuously  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  amendment  which  em- 
bodied the  substance  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  clarified.  I  think,  and 
strengthened  this  legislation.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  the  Dole-Mathias-Kennedy 
amendment,  which  is  the  substance  of 
the  matter  which  is  before  the  Senate 
this  afternoon. 

I  certainly  take  nothing  away  from 
the  Senator  from  Utah's  views.  Nor 
would  I  be  able  to,  but  I  do  think,  it  is 
important  as  we  are  establishing  the 
legislative  history,  that  we  understand 
clearly  wliat  the  meaning  of  the  vari- 
ous provisions  is,  beyond  than  the  ex- 
press statement  of  the  words.  Those 
provisions,  and  the  interpretation  of 
those  provisions,  are  spelled  out  as 
clearly  and.  I  think,  as  well  as  any 
committee  report  that  I  have  seen  in  a 
long  time  In  this  body. 

I  have  spent  a  good  deal  of  time  per- 
sonally on  this  report,  and  I  think  it  is 
a  superb  commentary  on  exactly  what 
this  legislation  is  about. 

In  short,  what  this  legislative  report 
points  out  is  who  won  and  who  lost  on 
this  issue.  There  should  be  no  confu- 
sion for  future  generations  as  to  what 
the  intention  of  the  language  was  for 
those  who  carried  the  day. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  somewhat  per- 
plexed that  at  this  point  we  are  not  in 
a  position  where  we  are  prepared  to 
debate  the  issue  on  the  substance  of 
the  issue. 

My  colleague  for  Utah  says  there  are 
other  Senators  who  want  to  speak 
about  whether  we  ought  to  bring  this 
issue  up  before  the  United  States 
Senate  this  afternoon.  I  think,  as  our 
leader.  Senator  Robert  C.  Btrd,  has 
pointed  out,  that  the  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  are  quite  prepared  at 
this  point  to  get  into  debating  amend- 
ments—I know  there  are  a  number  of 
amendments— and  of  disposing  of 
those. 

Having  said  that,  I  also  want  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  am  sure  there  are 
many  of  my  colleagues  and  good 
friends  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  are  also  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senatoryield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  BCENNEDY.  I  should  note  that 
the  history  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965,  one  of  the  most  effective 
pieces  of  legislation,  and  certainly  the 
most  effective  Civil  Rights  Act  ever 
passed,  has  been  a  bipartisan  effort 
from  the  very  beginning. 

It  certainly  has  been  bipartisan  at 
this  period  of  time.  My  comment 
about  those  of  us  on  our  side  being 
prepared  to  vote  in  no  way  should  be 
thought  to  diminish  the  very  strong 
commitment  and  contributions  that 
have  been  made  to  bring  this  legisla- 
tion to  this  point  by  my  colleague 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  or  my  col- 
league from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias). 


Mr.  DOLE.  Vtr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

(Mr.  RUDMAN  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  the  Senator  is  ex- 
actly correct.  I  think  it  is  all  but  a 
handful  on  this  side  who  are  prepared 
to  vote  final  passage,  and  I  would  hope 
we  are  not  going  to  postpone— I  now 
understand  there  is  not  going  to  be 
any  cloture  motion  filed,  and  no  Inten- 
tion to  dispose  of  this  legislation  later 
this  week,  which  means  it  will  be  an- 
other week  before .  we  get  into  the 
merits  of  the  legislation.  I  hope  that  is 
not  the  case.  We  can  spend  whatever 
time  is  necessary  on  it.  There  are  only 
about  four  or  five  Mraobers.  and  we 
cannot  run  everything  around  here  for 
four  or  five  Members. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  agree  with  me  that  wtiat 
we  have  listened  to  in  the  coune  of 
the  afternoon  was  not  really  a  discus- 
sion or  debate  about  whether  we 
ought  to  bring  this  up,  but  actually 
debate  on  the  substance  of  the  meas- 
ure that  is  before  us. 

I  have  remained  here  on  the  floor 
throughout  the  discussion,  and  I  have 
heard  no  discussion  about  whether  we 
ought  to  bring  this  up.  What  we  have 
heard  has  been  a  very  scholarly  com- 
mentary by  the  Senator  from  Utah  on 
views  that  he  is  very  sincere  in  hold- 
ing, which  he  has  debated  strenuously 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and.  I 
might  say.  has  not  been  successful 
there.  He  may  very  well  be  successful 
here.  I  hope  not.  But  I  do  not  underes- 
timate his  perstiasiveness. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  person- 
ally would  like  to  dispose  of  this 
matter;  I  would  like  to  move  it.  I  had 
hoped  that  cloture  would  be  filed 
today.  All  I  can  do  is  cooperate  with 
other  Senators,  but  I  hope  we  can  dis- 
pose of  this  matter  expeditiously  and 
vote  it  up  or  down,  one  way  or  the 
other. 

I  have  stated  my  arguments:  I  think 
the  record  has  to  l>e  made.  I  have 
made  those  arguments  sincerely:  I  be- 
lieve that  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts knows  that.  He  has  also  made 
sincere  argument,  and  is  likely  to  pre- 
vail in  this  matter. 

I  also  respect  the  Senator  from 
K^Ti««m,  who  has  sought  to  bring 
about  a  compromise  here  that  he  feels 
will  be  workable.  I  personally  do  not. 
But.  that  does  not  mean  that  I  am  un- 
willing to  have  this  matter  voted  upon 
and  moved  as  expeditiously  as  posidble 
one  way  or  the  other.  This  matter  will 
finally  be  determined  by  the  courts, 
anyway.  That  is  how  I  feeL  But  I  do 
believe  that  we  have  to  make  our  re- 
spective cases.  I  respect  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  who  has  articu- 
lately made  his  case  during  this  proc- 
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Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  see 
the  acting  majority  leader  here  on  the 
floor.  I  would  like  to  ask  him  whether 
it  is  his  intention  to  file  a  cloture 
motion  perhaps  if  not  today— the  hour 
is  late— but  certainly  sometime  per- 
haps tomorrow  so  that  at  least  we  can 
move  this  process  forward. 

The  fact  remains  that  in  spite  of  the 
statements  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  even  though  August  6  comes 
and  passes  and  the  legislation  remains 
on  the  books,  the  fact  is  that  the  en- 
forcement provisions  with  regard  to 
the  fallout  provisions  lapse  and  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  whole  legislation  is 
significantly  undermined. 

Those  are  technical  circumstances, 
but  they  reach  substance,  and  there  is 
Importance  in  terms  of  timeliness.  I 
want  to  indicate  that,  as  a  minority 
member  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
neither  our  chairman  nor  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  have  in  any 
way  been  dilatory.  Sometimes  we  have 
taken  more  time  than  I  thought  was 
necessary  to  dispose  of  an  issue.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  any  of  us  who  are 
strong  supporters  of  this  legislation 
have  felt  that  they  have  not  proceeded 
at  least  in  the  way  that  they  thought 
they  must.  Or  that  we  have  proceeded 
at  the  cost  of  imdermlnlng  in  any  way 
the  possibilities  of  insvirlng  that  there 
would  be  legislative  action. 

So  I  would  be  interested  if  the  acting 
majority  leader  could  ellghten  us  at 
all.  I  would  have  asked  him  about  this 
earlier,  if  I  had  had  the  opportunity  to 
have  done  so.  If  he  is  able  to  clarify 
the  legislative  situation,  I  would  cer- 
tainly appreciate  it.  Then  I  would  like 
to  make  brief  comments  on  this  legis- 
lation, because  I  see  both  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  here.  I  do  not  intend  to  take 
more  than  probably  12  or  15  minutes 
and  then  ask  that  the  remainder  of 
my  remarks  be  put  in  the  Rbcord.  But 
I  feel  strongly  about  this  legislation, 
and  I  do  intend  to  take  that  amount  of 
time.    

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  the  purpose  of  responding  to 
his  question? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  that  the  difficulty  Is  that  we 
know  that  even  with  the  clotiu-e 
motion,  in  any  event,  -we  would  be 
unable  to  vote  until  the  first  of  the 
week.  And.  we  are  forced  to  try  and 
maintain  a  situation  where  we  do  not 
really  seek  unanimous  consent,  al- 
though I  hasten  to  add  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  indicated  he 
would  agree  to  any  timeframe  for  the 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  should  we 
decide  to  file  it.  I  hope  there  would 
not  be  one  filed. 

We  are  going  to  woric  on  the  conf  er- 
etnce  report  to  accompany  the  agent 
identities  blU  on  tomorrow  and  then 
go  back  to  this  bill.  We  will  be  in 
Monday.  Hopefully,  we  will  not  be  in 


on  Friday  if  tore  can  get  an  agreement 
for  something  substantive  to  take 
place  tomonjow  and  on  Monday.  So, 
we  will  haye  Senators  return  and 
there  will  bd  votes  on  Monday  after- 
noon. We  cai}  then  look  to,  in  all  prob- 
ability, the  cloture  petition  being  filed 
Mon^iy  nignt  or  at  the  latest,  Tues- 
day, if  such  I  a  petition  is  necessary. 
Now  it  may  not  be  necessary,  as  I  un- 
derstand, depending  upon  some  of  the 
conversation^  that  are  going  on  now. 

I  would  sajf  to  my  friend  that  I  was 
most  sincere  about  raising  the  ques- 
tions on  behalf  of  myself  in  connec- 
tion with  thfi  problems  that  my  State 
has  faced.  Those  are  the  things  about 
which  I  have  been  taUcing  both  on  and 
off  the  floor  to  many  Senators.  We 
have  those  amendements  now  being 
looked  at  by  other  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  ant  hopeful  that  we  might 
get  some  agteement  on  dealing  with 
them. 

But  the  m^in  reason  for  not  filing' 
the  cloture  motion  is  that  we  can 
expect,  once  that  is  done,  to  have  very 
little  opportunity  to  deal  with  other 
matters.  Wei  have  that  opportunity 
both  tomorrow  and  Monday.  We 
should  dispqse  of  very  meaningful 
pieces  of  leglklation  and  then  be  defi- 
nitely committed  to  a  one-track 
system,  I  ho|>e.  by  Tuesday  on  this 
bill.  That  renlains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Will  the  Senator  from 
Massachuset^  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  without  losing  my  right  to  the 
floor.  I 

Mr.  DOLE.  !We  are  talking  about  not 
voting  on  tha  motion  to  proceed  until 
Wednesday  ir  Thursday,  and  then 
next  week  is  p;one.  Then  you  have  the 
cloture  motlAn  to  file  to  proceed  on 
the  bill  and  the  next  week  is  gone.  It 
happens  that  the  House  is  planning  a 
recess  starting  June  24  until  July  12.  It 
also  happens  that  we  have  a  debt  ceil- 
ing that  must  be  passed  and,  I  assume, 
hopefully  a  budget  resolution  of  some 
kind.  i 

If  in  fact  tnere  were  some  agreement 
that  will  let)  us  proceed  on  the  bill, 
that  is  one  ^hing,  but  to  wait  until 
next  Tuesdab  to  file  cloture  on  a 
motion  to  proceed  does  not  seem  to  be 
moving  very  auickly  when  the  Presi- 
dent support^  this  legislation.  There 
are  77  cospcfeisors  of  the  legislation. 
There  are  only  four  in  the  committee 
who  voted  against  the  substitute.  I 
doubt  there  will  be  five  votes  against 
the  bUl.  It  seiems  to  me  that  we  could 
move  more  quickly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further) 

Mr.  KENNjIDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  imderstand  full 
well  the  Impkct  of  what  the  Senator 
from  Kansai  is  saying.  However,  I 
have  learned!  in  the  past  6  years  that 
being  an  actipg  majority  leader  or  mi- 
nority leader,  was  Just  that.  There  are 
so    many    btses    that    have    to    be 
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the  absence  of  the 

of  filing  the  cloture 

should  be  his  decision 


touched,  including 
leader.  The  timini ; 
motion,  I  think, 
to  make. 

So  far  we  hav^  not  been  able  to 
come  to  an  agreen^ent  on  the  timing,  it 
would  have  been  my  intention  to  have 
filed  it  tomorrow  night.  As  I  said,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  had  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  a  time  certain  to 
vote  on  that  motion.  But  we  still  have 
the  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  do 
what  some  people  have  said— come  to 
the  floor  with  soiie  clarifying  amend- 
ments that  all  parties  will  accept  in 
the  interest  of  seeing  to  it  that  the 
legislation  that  passes  has  the  maxi- 
mum support  possible  and  being  able 
to  pass  the  bill  in  1  day.  We  have  not 
given  up  hope,  if  we  do  not  have  to 
make  a  cloture  motion  to  either  take 
up  the  bill  or  to  pass  it.  Under  those 
circtunstances,  I  think  that  is  a  reason- 
able hope  to  pursue. 

However.  I  might  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachus^ts  and  others  that 
we  had  made  some  commitments  that 
we  would  attempt  to  get  back  on  rou- 
tine business  by  about  5:30.  I  have 
taken  some  of  tht  Senator's  time.  We 
do  have  another  series  of  bills  that 
have  been  cleared  by  the  unanimous- 
consent  procedure.  We  are  trying  to 
clear  other  bills  for  time  agreements. 
We  have  some  90  Senators  who  re- 
turned in  order  to  work,  and  we  would 
like  to  get  to  this  other  work  if  we 
could.  I  am  not  nishing  the  Senator.  I 
just  wonder  if  the  Senators  who  are 
involved  in  the  debate  could  tell  me  if 
we  could  get  an  agreement  on  when  we 
might  go  to  the  routine  business. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Wjll  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY;  If  I  could  Just  ad- 
dress the  acting  Header.  I  have  been 
one  of  those,  aloiig  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  and  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  had  prged  the  leadership 
to  call  this  mattef'  up.  I  was  here  this 
morning  at  the  tiitie  that  we  went  into 
session,  and  I  understood  that  there 
were  special  ordei^.  I  was  here  at  10:30 
this  morning  whe^  the  acting  majority 


leader  was  hav 
ence.  I  under 
bring  it  up  aroun^ 
heard  there  wer 


his  press  conf  er- 

we  were  going  to 

10  after  12.  Then  I 

some  new  amend- 


ments that  were!  circulating  around, 
which  had  been  ciiade  available  to  my 
staff  and  made  available  to  me,  which 
I  found  unacceptiible.  Then  I  under- 
stood we  were  not  going  on  this  bill 
then  until  around  3  o'clock.  Then  we 


went  on  this  bill 
have   only   had 
speak  for  about  3 


at  3  o'clock  and  I 
the  opportimity  to 
or  4  minutes  on  this 


after  waiting  here  for  6  hours. 

With  all  respect ,  as  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, the  explanaion  being  given  by 
the  Senator  frofn  Utah,  who  has 
strong  views  an^  Is  knowledgeable 
about  this  bill  and  feels  strenuously 


about  it  and  took 


a  lot  of  time  on  It. 
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But  those  are  not  the  views  that  have 
carried  on  the  committee. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  I  intend  now 
to  speak  briefly  on  this  measure.  Then 
hopefuUy  Senator  Mathias,  who  is  the 
principal  sponsor,  and  Senator  Dole 
also  would  have  a  chance  to  speak  on 
this  measuj-e.  But  I,  for  one,  would  be 
extremely  reluctant  to  grant  the  unan- 
imous consent. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator  let 
me  interrupt?  I  think  the  Senator  mis- 
understood me.  I  am  in  a  conference, 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bill,  and  I  came  over  because  I  thought 
we  had  reached  the  point  where  we 
would  get  to  routine  business.  We  are 
perfectly  willing  to  continue  the 
Senate  debating  to  midnight  if  you 
wanted  to  do  it.  I  Just  wanted  to  get 
some  timeframe,  because  we  have  a 
series  of  other  Members  on  the  other 
side  in  conference. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  also  want  to  try  to 
get  some  idea  In  the  way  the  majority 
is  going  to  proceed,  because  I  would  be 
exceedingly  reluctant,  as  one  Senator, 
not  to  object  to  moving  to  other  busi- 
ness, quite  frankly.  If  that  is  going  to 
be  the  position  of  the  leadership,  I 
want  to  cooperate  with  the  leadership. 

But  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  has  made  a  strong  point.  If  we 
are  going  to  be  coming  into  a  cloture 
motion  now  for  next  week,  for  the  end 
of  that  week  and  then  another  one  to 
proceed  after  that— I  know  that  there 
are  ways  the  leadership  can  get 
around  by  moving  toward  adjourning 
and  coming  back  in  and  calling  up 
other  measures.  But  there  are  other 
measures  which  are  available  to  those 
of  us  who  are  supporting  this  legisla- 
tion. These  are  not,  as  Senators  have 
pointed  out,  the  basic  Issues  that  we 
will  be  debating  that  have  been  debat- 
ed and  debated  and  debated.  They  are 
important. 

We  oiight  to  at  least  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  address  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity, if  the  majority  leader  is  going 
to  file  the  cloture  petition.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  it  should  be.  He  was 
the  one  who  set  this  for  scheduling 
and  I  respect  that  responsibility.  But  I 
would  also  say  that  many  of  us  who 
believe  strongly  in  this  measure,  and 
who  believe  in  the  timeliness  of  this 
measure,  also  have  rights  and  also 
have  the  opportunity  of  bringing  clo- 
ture i>etitions  to  the  desk.  All  I  am 
trying  to  do  is  to  say  that  I  am  hope- 
ful that  we  can  find  an  orderly  way  to 
proceed. 

I  do  think  that  when  you  have  in 
excess  of  77  Members  who  are  cospon- 
sorlng  this  measure,  then  we  are  not 
the  ones  who  are  delaying  the  Senate. 
We  want  to  move.  We  are  prepared 
right  now  to  move  towards  acceding  to 
the  acting  majority  leader's  proposal 
to  move  towards  this  amendment.  I 
daresay  we  would  not  take  more  than 
a  half-hour  to  make  additional  state- 


ments and  be  prepared  to  vote.  I  do 
think  it  is  exceedingly  important  for 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  for 
the  American  people,  who  I  think  sup- 
port this  proposal,  as  well  as  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  to  find 
out  and  know  what  the  situation  is 
here.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  In  response  to  that, 
the  Senator  has  been  here  Just  slight- 
ly longer  than  I,  but  I  have  witnessed 
people  who  have  had  the  same  role 
that  I  have  today.  I  ask  the  Senate  for 
forbearance  and  to  try  to  work  things 
out,  to  reach  an  accommodation.  I  re- 
member so  well  the  days  when  Mike 
Mansfield  did  that  time  and  time 
again,  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Viriginia  in  his  role  as  ma- 
jority leader  did  the  same  thing.  I 
have  done  that  in  the  absence  of  our 
majority  leader.  He  has  done  it. 

We  have  reached  the  conclusion 
that  it  would  be  in  the  best  interests 
of  the  Senate  and  the  country  to  at- 
tempt once  again  to  try  and  see  if  it  is 
possible  to  have  a  bill  that  we  could 
bring  up  and  bring  up  in  a  way  that  we 
would  not  have  to  file  cloture.  We 
would  like  to  be  able  to  get  to  a  vote 
very  quickly  and  dispose  of  this  in  the 
manner  of  having  the  maximum  sup- 
port possible.  That  is  still  our  goal. 

I,  too,  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
am  delighted  to  have  been  able  to 
move  to  bring  the  bill  up  for  consider- 
ation. I  must  say  to  the  Senator  it  is 
my  understanding  since  this  is  Just  a 
motion,  that  we  can  go  to  other  items. 
We  hope  we  can  go  to  other  items  and 
get  them  done.  There  is  a  logjam 
coming  with  respect  to  time  and  the 
legislative  schedule.  We  have  had  a  re- 
quest for  a  series  of  items  that  we 
could  cover  in  a  small  amoiuit  of  time, 
some  of  which  do  require  votes  on  sep- 
arate amendments. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  a  number  of 
Senators  who  are  not  here  this  week 
who  will  be  here  next  week,  as  far  as 
the  consideration  of  this  measure  is 
concerned.  But,  it  is  oiu*  responsibility 
to  get  as  much  work  done  this  week  as 
we  possibly  can. 

Again  I  would  state  to  the  Senator 
that  it  was  my  intention  to  file  a  clo- 
tvire  petition  for  tomorrow  so  that  we 
would  have  a  vote  on  Tuesday.  I  was 
requested  not  to  do  that.  That  request 
came  from  the  majority  leader  so  that 
he  could  have  one  more  meeting  with 
the  people  who  he  feels  are  very  close 
to  this  issue  before  we  go  the  cloture 
petition  route.  I  feel  it  is  reasonable  to 
accord  him  that  courtesy  when  he  is 
out  of  the  country.  It  would  be  my 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
accord  him  that  courtesy.  He  will  be 
back  in  town  and  be  present  on 
Monday.  The  decision  as  to  whether  to 
file  a  cloture  petition  that  day  will  be 
his. 

I  do  know  of  meetings  he  Intends  to 
hold  with  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
with  other  Members  who  are  interest- 


ed In  this  bill,  with  the  hope  that  we 
might  be  able  to  make  the  aoconmio- 
dations  necessary  to  proceed  as  rapidly 
as  possible  to  pass  the  bilL  I  think 
there  would  be  no  greater  symbol  to 
the  country  if  we  could  pass  a  bQl 
without  having  had  to  invoke  cloture. 

Again.  I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  be 
too  disturbed  about  the  procedures 
outlined.  We  have  some  important 
business  we  can  get  done  tomorrow. 
We  hope  we  can  schedule  important 
business  for  Monday,  while  those 
meetings  are  going  on  once  the  majori- 
ty leader  has  returned.  I  would  hope 
then  that  we  would  not  have  to  be  In 
on  Friday. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Idaryland. 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  whether  or  not  It 
would  be  possible  to  lay  down  the  clo- 
tiu%  petition  tomorrow  and  have  it 
available.  He  has  said,  and  I  think  we 
all  understand,  that  It  would  be  desira- 
ble to  proceed  without  having  to 
resort  to  clotiue.  But  I  recall  George 
Washington's  farewell  advice  to  the 
country  which  was  the  best  way  to 
keep  peace  was  to  prepare  for  war. 
Perhaps  the  best  way  to  avoid  the 
resort  to  actually  imposing  cloture 
would  be  to  set  the  wheels  in  motion 
to  do  it  if  we  have  to  do  it.  There  have 
been  occasions  when  cloture  votes 
have  been  vitiated,  in  my  experience. 
By  Tuesday,  if  it  is  clear  that  there  is 
no  need  to  do  it,  we  do  not  have  to  do 
it.  But  if  we  wait  untU  Monday  and 
then  have  to  go  to  midweek,  we  are 
putting  ourselves  at  some  substantial 
disadvantage. 

In  the  spirit  in  which  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader  has  made  his  suggestion. 
I  would  make  a  countersuggestion. 
that  we  f  Ue  a  cloture  petition  tomor- 
row but  with  the  understanding  that 
we  hope  it  will  not  have  to  be  pursued 
with  a  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Would  It  be  the  Im- 
mediate Intention  that  they  would  file 
both  on  the  motion  to  proceed  and  on 
the  bill,  with  two  cloture  petitions? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  that  would 
violate  the  spirit  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  is  trying  to  engender,  tn 
the  matter  of  a  compromise.  I  would 
think  if  we  could  merely  set  the 
wheels  in  motion  so  we  could  proceed, 
then  we  could  consider  whether  or  not 
it  was  necessary.  Maybe  by  that  time 
the  agreements  that  the  Senator  fn»n 
Alaska  has  referred  to  will  be  achieved 
and  we  will  not  need  to  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  or  on  cloture. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  BCr.  President.  wOl 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  response? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Agmin.  all  I  can  state 
to  my  good  friend  from  Maryland,  as  I 
have  tried  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Maaaachuaetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  Is  that  had  I  the  authority  to  do 
it  I  would  foUow  the  course  that  he 
has  outlined.  I  have  been  requested,  as 
I  said,  on  behalf  of  the  majority 
leader,  to  accord  him  the  courtesy  of 
being  here  to  make  the  decision  as  to 
whether  or  not  a  cloture  petition 
should  be  filed  or  has  to  be  filed.  He 
wants  to  make  that  decision  when  he 
returns  on  Monday,  after  conferences 
with  the  principals  involved.  It  is  not, 
I  think,  an  unreasonable  request  from 
an  absent  leader.  I  know  there  have 
been  times  in  the  past  when  leaders 
have  been  away  from  Washington. 

This  absence  is  on  business.  It  Is  not 
a  matter  connected  with  any  campaign 
activity.  As  such,  I  think  the  majority 
leader  is  entitled  to  that  courtesy  and 
that  is  what  I  am  asking  the  Senate  to 
do.  to  permit  me  to  carry  on  as  the 
acting  majority  leader  by  reporting  to 
you  that  I  have  the  request  that  the 
cloture  petition  not  be  filed  imtU  the 
majority  leader  has  an  opportunity  to 
have  a  meeting  on  Monday  with  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  others  in- 
volved with  this  bUl. 

That  is  a  simple  request.  We  are  pro- 
ceeding with  a  concept  here.  I  am 
hopeful  that,  in  the  course  of  these 
discussions,  some  people  may  become 
aware  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
of  us— and  I  am  one  of  them— who  are 
concerned  about  provisions  of  this  bill, 
as  to  how  they  affect  States  that,  once 
again,  will  be  triggered  back  into  this 
coverage  when  they  have  been  affect- 
ed time  and  time  again  and  have  had 
to  go  to  court  to  get  out  from  under  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  that  is  reason- 
able, to  give  us  some  time.  also.  As  I 
remarked  to  someone  today  who  said. 
"Where  have  you  been?"  the  problem 
Is  that  every  time— this  happened  in 
1970,  it  happened  in  1975.  it  happened 
again  this  year— the  people  who  got 
together  and  made  the  compromise  on 
this  extension  did  not  talk  to  the  Sen- 
ators from  the  States  that  were  affect- 
ed by  the  legislation.  They  did  talk  to 
the  people  who  were  the  overwhelm- 
ing advocates— and  I  am  one  of  those, 
also— of  the  concepts  involved  in  this 
voting  rights  bill. 

I  do  not  see  where  it  should  be 
deemed  tardy  for  some  of  us  to  try  to 
protect  some  of  our  States. 

Mr.  President,  my  State  is  a  tjn^lcal 
example.  It  was  in  the  first  time,  we 
got  out;  it  was  in  the  second  time,  we 
got  out:  It  was  In  the  third  time.  Now 
it  wHl  be  preserved  in  the  third  time  if 
we  do  not  take  some  action. 

The  amendments  that  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  mentions  are  rea- 
sonable, in  my  opinion.  We  have  indi- 
cated a  real  openness  to  discuss  them, 
to  try  to  worii  something  out  so  every- 
one understands  that  there  is  no  at- 
tempt to  write  any  hidden  meaning  in 


them.  They  talde  the  Dole  compromise 
language  from  section  2  and  apply 
them  in  section  5  as  one  of  the  tests  to 
meet  under  the  bailout  criteria. 

The  report  says  that  is  the  case.  If 
that  is  the  casf ,  I  do  not  understand 
why  people  arei  unwlUing  even  to  con- 
sider this  as  a  technical  amendment, 
because  it  is  oarrying  out  what  the 
committee  report,  written  by  the  ma- 
jority who  supported  the  bill,  says  the 
bill  means.  Again,  that  takes  a  little 
while.  I  think  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee, our  distinguished  majority 
leader,  wants  t^  talk  to  me  as  well  as 
everyone  else  in  connection  with  this 
bill  to  see  if  ire  cannot  work  some- 
thing out  so  there  will  be  no  extensive 
delay  as  we  goj  to  matters  that  come 
before  us.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleading  that 
the  Senate  accord  the  majority  leader 
the  courtesy  olj  waiting  for  his  return 
until  we  file  ajcloture  motion  in  this 
measure.  Since  i  he  is  out  of  the  coun- 
try, I  think  thai,  is  a  matter  of  Senato- 
rial courtesy  that  ought  to  be  ob- 
served. I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  Just 
as  one  Senator,:  I  am  willing,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  acting  majority  leader,  to 
accommodate  (he  majority  leader.  I 
am  somewhat  confused,  however,  be- 
cause Just  2Vt  [hours  ago,  the  acting 
majority  leader!  moved  to  consider  this 
legislation.  Now  we  seem  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition where  wf  are  asked  to  consider 
the  legislation,!  when  we  had  already 
been  told  10  days  ago  that  we  were 
going  to  consider  the  legislation. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
majority  leader  on  this.  I  do  think  the 
point  has  been  made,  and  I  am  going 
to  underline  it.  that  we  &re  the  mem- 
bers of  this  committee.  The  Senator 
from  Utah,  who,  I  think,  is  as  knowl- 
edgeable alKJutithis  legislation  as  per- 
haps anybody  ki  this  body  has  strong 
views  on  it.  He  is  prepared  to  move 
forward.  The  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  voted  in  favor 
of  the  leglslaipon.  I  presume  he  is 
ready  to  move  forward  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  compromise  that  was  worked 
out  with  Senator  Dole— if  I  may  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska— did  influde  two  members  of 
the  Committee}  on  the  Judiciary  from 
affected  Statesi  Alabama  and  Arizona. 
Both  of  those  Senators  voted  in  favor 
of  this  proposition. 

I  have  a  coiiunimlcation  from  the 
Governor  of  tne  State  of  Alaska  that 
basically  he  is  In  support  of  the  legis- 
lation. I 

There  are  specific  provisions  on  spe- 
cial needs  relsjtlng  to  Indians  that  I 
Icnow  concent  the  Senator  from 
Alaslca  (Mr.  StEVSNS).  because  of  his 
long-time  intevest  in  Indian  affairs.  I 
know  of  that  interest  personally, 
having  worked  closely  with  him  on 
special  Indian  affairs  matters— we  are 
obviously  prepared  to  accommodate 
those  legitimate  interests.  I  would  like 
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to  see  if  we  could  perhaps  get  at  least 
the  yeas  and  nays  oti  a  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  President. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  ind  nays. 

The  PRESIDIN^  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  s^ond?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second,      i 

The  yeas  and  naya  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  at  least  part  of  Ithe  dilemma  that 
some  of  us  find  omrselves  in  at  the 
present  time.  The  q^estion  is  whether 
we  ought  to  be  tryiiig  to  persuade  our 
colleagues  now  on  this  issue,  at  least 
to  the  extent  that  we  are  able  to  per- 
suade them  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Wil<  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  yield  {briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  \  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  t^ank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  i 

If  I  may,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like 
for  a  second  to  haw  the  attention  of 
the  acting  majority  feader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Y 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  Ji 
brief  statement  to  him  directly,  if  I 
may,  and,  in  turn,  to  the  leadership  on 
that  side  of  the  aisl^. 

I  think  this  is  absolutely  critical  leg- 
islation that  we  have  before  us.  I  Just 
want  to  announce  now,  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  known  ^ord,  that  if  we 
find  we  are  faced  with  luidue  delays 
and  stalling  and  tactics  of  that  sort  by 
whoever  might  obj^t  to  this  legisla- 
tion—I do  not  refer  to  the  leadership. 


1,  Mr.  President. 
t  want  to  make  a 


I  refer  to  others 
it— it  will  be  the  int 
ator  to  find  ways 
virtually   any   othe 


ho  may  object  to 
intion  of  this  Sen- 
block  action  on 
item   that   may 


come  before  the  Senate.  It  is  not  an 
idle  warning  I  am  giving,  because  I 
mean  it  in  the  most  Intense  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  needs  to  g|ve  us  no  warning. 
The  majority  leader  is  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill.  I 
have  voted  for  thejbill  from  the  first 
day  I  got  here,  I  think,  and  how  many 
times  have  we  voted  on  it  since  I  have 
been  here?  There  Is  no  necessity  to 
threaten  in  any  wky  to  impede  the 
flow  of  action  in  the  Senate  in  order  to 
get  consideration  of  Ithe  bill. 

We  do  have  a  clrdumstance  that  has 
developed  here,  as  I  have  said,  that  we 
have  made  one  re<|uest.  I  cannot  re- 
member asldng,  since  I  have  been  as- 
sistant leader,  for]  consideration  for 
the  majority  leadfr,  on  a  personal 
basis,  but  we  have  done  that.  I  should 
think  that  would  be  a  matter  of  cour- 
tesy. Certainly  if  the  tables  were 
turned,  I  luiow  and  the  minority 
leader  knows,  I  coifld  assure  Senators 
on  that  side  that  ol  the  people  on  our 
side,  that  is  a  courtesy. 

There  is  no  inteiltion  to  delay  this 
bill  as  far  as  the  'leadership  is  con- 
cerned. It  is  our  in^ntion  to  move  to 
consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension  and  it  ik  our  intention  to 
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seek  a  vote  tomorrow  or  seek  cloture 
next  week.  The  majority  leader  has, 
once  more,  tried  through  personal  di- 
plomacy to  find  an  opportunity  to 
shorten  the  time  frame  to  consider  the 
bill— not  lengthen  it,  but  shorten  it,  by 
virtue  of  his  personal  involvement 
when  he  returns  on  Monday.  I  am 
hopefiil  that  he  will  succeed. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  can 
state,  as  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
get  around  to  voting.  I  intend  to  offer 
a  couple  of  amendments  to  take  care 
of  my  statement,  which  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  knows, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  knows, 
and  the  Senator  from  Kansas  knows. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  it  is  time  to 
start  thinking  a  little  bit  about  what 
we  do  in  the  bill.  For  instance,  again, 
this  business  of  the  bilingual  portion, 
the  business  of  how  a  State  gets  out. 

I  remind  the  Senator  of  the  situa- 
tion where  my  State  had  repealed  a 
constitutional  provision  that  required 
that  a  person  be  able  to  read  and  write 
English  in  order  to  vote,  but  because 
we  had  repealed  it  3  years  before  the 
Senate  acted,  we  were  back  under  this 
bill. 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  really  be- 
lieves that  States  ought  to  be  treated 
like  that.  It  is  up  to  those  of  us  who 
represent  them  to  see  that  it  does  not 
happen.  This  time.  I  want  to  see  to  the 
best  of  my  ability  that  the  Senate  at 
least  addresses  some  of  those  problems 
that  did  in  fact  inadvertently  cover 
States  and  counties  under  this  bill.  I 
think  it  was  inadvertent,  not  intended. 
In  any  case,  my  State  has  been  put 
back  under  it  in  three  instances.  That 
means  every  bill  that  comes  out  of  the 
State  legislature  that  concerns  voting 
must  go  to  the  Attorney  General  and 
be  approved. 

Every  single  resolution  out  of  every 
political  subdivision  must  be  approved. 
The  paperwork  and  the  labor,  try  to 
explain  that  to  those  people.  Believe 
me.  I  hope  the  Senator  has  to  try  and 
explain  that  sometime  to  people  who 
say.  "Well,  why  didn't  you  prevent 
them  from  being  that  stupid?"  That  is 
all  I  am  saying.  It  is  going  to  take 
some  time  to  work  it  out. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  briefly  Just  one  more  time.  I  am 
certainly  not  raising  a  question  about 
amendments  later  in  the  normal 
course  of  business  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  and  anybody  else  wants 
to  offer  and  the  Senate  can  act  upon. 
What  I  am  saying  is— and  I  want  it 
clearly  understood— if  we  find  a  pat- 
tern of  undue  delay  on  this  bill, 
whether  it  is  from  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  or  any  other  Senator, 
that  is  designed  in  the  view  of  this 
Senator  to  thwart  action  and  disposi- 
tion of  this  bill,  it  will  be  my  intention 
to  in  turn  find  ways  myself  to  prevent 
action  on  other  issues  and  other  mat- 
ters. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
I  am  perfectly  agreeable  to  that.  Once 
we  get  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill, 
if  the  Senator  finds  any  delay  that  we 
could  have  prevented  through  leader- 
ship action,  I  will  welcome  his  Inter- 
vention and  support  it.  We  are  not 
seeking  to  delay  this  bill.  We  are  seek- 
ing to  get  the  largest  majority  possible 
in  support  of  a  bill  which,  as  I  said 
before.  I  think  is  one  of  the  single 
achievements  of  our  constitutional 
government,  the  final  addressing  of 
those  people  who  have  not  yet  been 
accorded  the  equal  opportunity  that  is 
guaranteed  by  our  Constitution  to  be 
involved  in  the  voting  process. 

There  is  not  any  intention  on  the 
part  of  those  who  vre  seeldng  to 
amend  the  bill  to  in  any  way  thwart 
the  attainment  of  that  goal.  That  is 
our  goal.  I  have  stated  it.  I  have  stated 
it  on  behalf  of  the  majority  leader.  It 
has  been  the  goal  of  our  party  since  it 
was  formed  by  a  fellow  named  Lincoln, 
and  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to  repre- 
sent the  party  that  still  holds  fast  to 
that  philosophy. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  Just  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader.  wlU  we  have  an  oppor- 
timity  to  address  this  legislation  to- 
morrow, to  debate  it  and  discuss  it? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  The  distin- 
guished minority  leader  is  now  here, 
and  we  might  be  able  to  settle  it  now. 
It  is  my  intention  tomorrow  morning, 
after  the  special  orders  have  been  fin- 
ished, to  go  to  the  conference  report 
on  the  agent  identities  bill;  that  is 
privileged,  and  immediately  following 
that  to  return  to  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  the  debate  that  concerns 
it.  If  we  are  able  to  reach  some  agree- 
ment on  some  substantive  legislation 
that  will  get  us  back  here  on  Monday, 
we  will  again  have  that  legislation  con- 
sidered and  disposed  of  and  then 
return  to  this  matter  on  Monday 
afternoon.  The  decision  would  then  be 
made  Monday  afternoon  as  to  whether 
or  not  a  cloture  motion  is  necessary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  So  we  will  be  on 
this  at  some  time  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  It  is  the  intention  of 
this  Senator  that  we  are  not  going  to 
get  off  of  it  until  we  finish  except  for 
items  that  can  be  cleared  before  we 
get  to  it  each  day.  Once  we  do  in  fact 
make  it  the  pending  business,  it  is  my 
hope  that  nothing  will  interfere  with 
it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  would  like  to.  if  I 
could.  Just  retain  the  floor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  the  under- 
standing, the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts has  the  floor  and  we  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  he  retain  it  until 
we  go  through  these  routine  matters, 
if  we  may.  

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  As  I  under- 
stand it.  the  distlngiilshed  acting  ma- 
jority leader  intends  to  offer  a  cloture 
motion  tomorrow  on  the  motion  to 
proceed;  am  I  wrong? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  No.  that  is  not  my 
Intention  now.  That  was  my  intention. 
I  have  been  requested  not  to  file  that 
imtil  the  majority  leader  returns  on 
Monday.  He  wishes  the  privilege  of 
making  that  decision  himself. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  AU  rifl^t. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  But  it  is  our  inten- 
tion, if  the  Senator  has  no  objection, 
to  come  in  tomorrow  morning  at  about 
10  o'clock  and  go  through  the  leader- 
ship time  and  three  special  orders  and 
then  the  agent  identities  bill,  starting 
probably  at  11  o'clock,  with  the  hope 
that  we  will  vote  by  no  later  than 
12:30  on  the  conference  report.  We 
have  not  received  an  agreement  on 
that  but  it  would  be  somewhere 
around  that  time.  Following  that 
action,  I  will  renew  again  this  motion 
to  proceed.  I  do  not  think  we  need 
that  now  that  we  have  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  it.  I  think  it  will  still  be  there. 
Am  I  correct,  we  do  not  need  to  renew 
the  motion  to  proceed  tomorrow  now 
that  we  have  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
that  motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  will  be  back  on 
this  tomorrow.  If  we  get  an  agreement 
on  what  we  can  do  on  Monday,  we  will 
not  be  in  session  on  Friday  and  we  wlU 
be  ready  to  get  back  on  the  voting 
rights  bill  again  In  the  afternoon  on 
Monday  after  we  complete  the  busi- 
ness that  we  select  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  it  is  reasonable  to  await 
the  return  of  the  majority  leader  on 
Monday.  I  think  he  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  see  if  he  can  re- 
solve some  of  the  problems  which 
exist  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle.  As 
I  indicated  earlier  today,  this  side  of 
the  aisle  is  ready  to  proceed  to  a  vote, 
but  I  think  it  is  not  unreasonable  at 
aU  for  the  acting  majority  leader  to  re- 
quest that  we  wait  until  the  majority 
leader  returns  on  Monday  to  Introduce 
a  cloture  motion. 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished 
acting  majority  leader  that  while  I 
would  not  seek  to  preempt  the  majori- 
ty leader  from  offering  a  cloture 
motion.  I  hope  that  that  cloture 
motion  would  be  introduced  on 
Monday  if  it  is  obvious  that  the 
motion  to  proceed  is  not  going  to  be 
voted  on.  I  will,  of  course,  state  that  It 
is  certainly  the  prerogative  of  any 
Senator  to  launch  a  cloture  motion, 
and  a  cloture  motion  would  be  pre- 
pared on  this  side  of  the  aisle  on 
Monday  in  the  event  that  it  does  not 
appear  that  a  cloture  motion  is  going 
to  be  offered  by  the  other  side  of  the 

aisle  and  if  it  vpears  that  the  situa- 
tion and  circumstances  at  that  time  in- 
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dlcated  the  necessity  for  a  clotiire 
motion.  I  woiild  not  attempt  to  pre- 
empt the  majority  leader's  wishes  to 
do  that,  but  I  do  remind  all  Senators 
that  that  cloture  motion  can  be  start- 
ed by  any  Senator  and  it  would  be  the 
intention  of  this  Senator  to  start  such 
a  cloture  motion  if  it  is  not  started  by 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that, 
Mr.  President.  Bfight  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  I  have  con- 
ferred with  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  I  think  it  would  be  possible 
and  it  would  be  my  urging  to  the  ma- 
jority leader,  if  it  is  necessary  to  file  a 
cloture  motion  on  Monday,  that  the 
vote  will  take  place  on  Tuesday  so  that 
we  have  not  lost  any  time  in  view  of 
the  delay  of  waiting  to  come  back,  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
graciously  indicated  that  he  would 
have  no  problem  with  tliat.  I  think 
that  is  the  way  to  take  care  of  the  sit- 
uation. We  were  going  to  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  vote  take  place 
on  Tuesday,  in  any  event.  If  we  file 
the  cloture  motion  on  Monday 
evening,  it  would  be  my  advice  that  we 
again  indicate  that  the  vote  would 
take  place  at  3  o'clock  on  Tuesday,  and 
with  the  concurrence  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
I  am  fairly  certain  that  that  accommo- 
dation can  be  entered  into.  I  have  not 
checked  that  out  totally  with  every- 
body. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  the  floor  imtu  we 
are  through  with  this  discussion  here. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Whoever  has  the  floor, 
if  he  will  yield  to  me  for  one 
second 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  we  wiU  not  have  to  have  a  clo- 
ture vote.  Surely,  the  spirit  of  comity 
and  understanding  can  prevail  in  this 
Senate.  I  have  never  wanted  to  delay 
this  matter.  If  we  can  work  out  some 
modification  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
the  bailout  and  one  other  feature,  I 
am  like  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia^let  us  vote  tomor- 
row. So  I  hope  we  can  work  that  out, 
and  I  think  the  majority  leader  is 
going  to  try  to  do  that,  as  has  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader  and  the 
acting  majority  leader. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRO.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  also  hope  that  It  would  not  be 
necessary  to  have  a  cloture  motion 
filed.  I  am  very  satisfied  by  the  indlca- 
tl<m  that  a  cloture  motion  would  be 
voted  on,  on  Tuesday,  if  such  a  cloture 
motion  is  offered  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS:  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield. 
VMumiov*  ooHSBn  umrttmrt  won  von  or 
CLoyom  MOnow  on  ■tobdat  next 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  omsent  that,  if  a  cloture 
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motion  is  fllM.  after  the  majority 
leader  confers  with  a  number  of  Sena- 
tors on  Monday,  the  vote  take  place  on 
that  cloture  motion  at  3  p.m.  on  Tues- 
day. 

Mr.  ROBEIttr  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reservina  the  right  to  object,  the 
distinguished  Senator  has  phrased  his 
request  in  a  way  that  would  allow  that 
vote  on  Tuesoay  only  if  the  cloture 
motion  isfiledl  by  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  STEVEHS.  That  is  correct.  That 
was  his  request  that  he  be  permitted 
to  make  that  decision  after  a  confer- 
ence with  Mei^bers  of  the  Senate  and 
others  on  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBEFffl'  C.  BYRD.  Yes.  That 
is  all  right.  I  snail  not  object. 

But  depending  on  the  Qirciunstances 
on  Monday,  |f  it  is  apparent  that 
progress  is  not  being  made  and  a  clo- 
ture motion  is  inot  going  to  be  filed  on 
Monday  I  willj  be  prepared  to  offer  a 
cloture  motion  on  this  side,  but  I  will 
certainly  wish  I  to  confer  with  the  ma- 
jority leader,  t  know  that  he  in  good 
faith  wlU  want  to  proceed  to  see  if 
these  matters  can  be  resolved,  and  I 
am  confident  ttiat  he  also  will  want  to 
offer  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  STEVEIfS.  Yes,  I  am  confident 
also.  I 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

So  I  have  4°  objection  to  the  re- 
quest. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  simply  wish  to 
say,  having  b^n  here  for  some  time 
this  afternoon  and  listened  to  the  dis- 
cussion, I  am  somewhat  resistant  to 
the  notion  that  anyone  here  suid  cer- 
tainly on  this  side  of  the  aisle  is  trying 
to  obstruct  the  orderly  consideration 
of  this  measure. 

This  is  an  incredibly  Important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  certainly  have  to  stand 
corrected  if  I  misquote  him,  but  I 
think  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  indicated  to  the 
effect  that  it  is  very  likely  the  most 
important  pieoe  of  legislation  we  may 
consider  this  year,  certainly  in  that 
category. 

So.  tieing  that  it  deserves  obviously 
serious  scrutin(y  and  deliberation,  it  is 
in  that  spirit  (that  I  engaged  in  exten- 
sive discussioq  in  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, but  I  ttiink  the  Senator  would 
agree  that  I  attempted  there  in  every 
way  to  move  my  concerns  on  in  an  or- 
derly deliberative  way  as  he  has  done 
on  the  Judicifltry  Committee  with  the 
immigration  bill  or  gun  control.  He 
had  important  substantive  amend- 
ments, and  we  talked  about  them. 
That  is  the  Spirit  in  which  I  went 
about  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  that 
is  the  spirit  in|whlch  I  come  to  it  here 
in  the  ChamI 

So  I  am  a  Uktle  troubled  with  some 
to  the  implic4tions  of  the  comments 
this  aftemooit  that  there  are  people 
here  who  are  kiot  interested  in  an  or- 
derly and  dell|3eratlve  pursuit  of  this 
very  fundamental  piece  of  legidation. 


There  are,  and  I  u  d  in  that  category. 


and  I  have  clearly 
opposing  it. 

I  hope,  also,  that 
invoke  cloture  and 
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gone  on  record  as 

we  will  not  have  to 
that  we  can  move 
in  a  way  to  resolvje  some  differences 
here  and  work  out  some  genuine, 
meaningful,  substantive  compromise 
and  get  this  mattei^  behind  us  and  get 
on  to  other  important  and  pressing 
matters  before  this  body,  the  budget. 
and  so  on  and  so  f  o^h. 

So  I  Just  wanted  to  clarify  the  air 
that  no  one  here  is  attempting  to  ob- 
struct or  to  delay.  I  go  about  this  in 
what  I  like  to  think  of  as  a  very  posi- 
tive and  fairmindcn  approach,  and  I 
hope  we  can  work  It  out  and  come  up 
with  a  final  measii«  and  move  on  to 
other  matters. 

Consequently.  I  will  certainly,  in 
that  spirit,  consent!  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  J 

The  PRESmmq  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ao  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  the 
floor.     I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  VLr.  President, 
today  we  begin  debate  on  the  exten- 
sion of  one  of  tHe  most  successful 
pieces  of  legislatio^  ever  approved  by 
any  Congress,  the  voting  Rights  Act. 

The  bill  which  Senator  Mathias  and 
I  introduced  last  December,  and  which 
the  Judiciary  Comfiittee  has  reported 
with  an  amendmetit  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Kai^as  (Mr.  Dole),  is 
now  sponsored  by  j7  Senators.  A  very 
similar  bill  passed  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by{  the  margin  of  389 
to  24. 

The  record 
and  Senate  cor 


by  the  House 
ttees  makes  a  com- 


pelling case  for  strong  legislation.  We 
cannot  meet  our  responsibility  with  a 
watered-down  bill  that  would  fail  to 
protect  the  most  fundamental  right  of 
all  in  a  democracy,  the  right  to  vote. 

The  nationwide  [consensus  to  pre- 
serve a  strong  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
overwhelming.  The  demand  to  save 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  comes  not  only 
from  millions  of  black  and  brown 
Americans  who  want  their  basic  right 
protected.  The  caJf  for  Justice  comes 
also  from  millions  pf  white  Americans 
who  clearly  underMand  that  the  act 
has  helped  us  all  tp  combat  the  stain 


of  prejudice  .on  o\ 
ciety. 

The  call  for 
comes  from 
denomination—: 


history  and  our  so- 

of  a  strong  bill 
every  religious 
it.  Catholic, 
and  Jewish  congregations  across  the 
country,  all  deepl^  concerned  about 
the  Nation's  moral  commitment  to  our 
fellow  citizens.        ' 

The  call  comes  tkam  farmers,  imlon 
:  members,  and  corporate  executives,  all 
concerned  about  nreserving  a  strong 
and  indivisible  America. 

The  call  comes  ;from  mayors,  city 
councilors,  and  Qdvemors.  represent- 
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Ing  Jurisdictions  already  covered  by 
the  act,  who  know  that  hard-won 
progress  in  their  communities  could  be 
endangered  if  the  act  is  not  extended 
intact. 

The  call  comes  from  the  American 
Bar  Association,  and  local  bar  organi- 
zations, who  understand  the  need  for 
truly  effective  laws  to  fulfill  the  prom- 
ises of  our  Constitution. 

But  most  of  all,  the  call  comes  from 
millions  of  individual  Americans,  who 
know  what  is  right  and  fair,  who  will 
Judge  this  Congress  by  our  action  on 
the  measure. 

There  have  been  threats  that  the 
greatest  civil  rights  law  of  modem 
times  will  once  again  lie  subject  to  a 
filibuster,  and  a  last-ditch  flurry  of 
amendments.  But  of  those  impedi- 
ments I  say  that,  once  again,  we  shall 
overcome. 

We  may  be  briefly  delayed  by  die- 
hard efforts  to  cripple  the  act.  But  we 
shall  not  be  deterred  by  threats  of  fili- 
buster. We  shall  not  be  derailed  by 
warmed-over  amendments  already  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

The  cause  of  equal  opportimlty  and 
justice  for  all  Americans  shall  prevail. 
I  am  confident  that  the  Senate  will 
protect  and  preserve  a  strong  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

A  strong  Voting  Rights  Act  is  so  cru- 
cial because  the  right  it  protects  is  so 
fundamental.  The  right  to  vote  and  to 
have  that  vote  counted  fully  and  fairly 
is  essential  to  representative  democra- 
cy. All  other  rights  in  a  democracy 
flow  from  that  right.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  observed  in  Reynolds  against 
Sims,  it  is  the  right  that  is  preserva- 
tive of  all  other  rights.  Without  full 
enjoyment  of  the  right  to  vote,  a  citi- 
zen cannot  be  siire  he  or  she  will  have 
a  fair  opportunity  to  protect  his  or  her 
other  rights  or  to  ask  the  Government 
to  listen  to  his  or  her  concerns.  That  is 
why  the  American  people  have  ex- 
pressed such  a  strong  concern  about 
the  fate  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

There  are  a  number  of  battles  which 
this  society  went  through  in  the  1960's 
and  which  we  thought  we  had  put 
behind  us.  Now  there  are  those  who 
would  open  old  wounds.  On  a  number 
of  fronts,  they  ask  us  to  refight  these 
old  battles  once  again.  It  is  a  sad  spec- 
tacle. 

One  national  commitment  which  the 
American  people  made  in  1965  was 
that  we  would  finally  fulfill  the  proud 
promise  of  the  15th  amendment.  For 
100  years,  the  simple  promise  of  the 
amendment  remained  an  empty  one. 
In  many  places,  blacks  and  other  mi- 
norities could  not  vote. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  ended 
that  shameful  blight  for  black  and 
brown  Americans.  It  has  enabled  all 
Americans  to  escape  the  prison  of  our 
past  and  to  cleanse  that  past  from  our 
national  conscience.  More  than  any 


other  law.  the  act  symbolizes  the  fun- 
damental decisions  which  America 
made  two  decades  ago.  We  will  not  re- 
treat from  that  decision. 

In  1970  and  again  in  1975.  efforts 
were  launched  to  weaken  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Each  time.  Congress  re- 
pelled those  assaults  in  the  face  of  an 
undeniable  record  that  the  act's  fuU 
protection  was  still  needed.  And,  in 
1975,  the  act's  protection  was  ex- 
tended to  Hispanic  Americans  and 
other  language  minorities  who  have 
been  the  victim  of  similar  discrimina- 
tion in  the  right  to  vote. 

Today,  once  more,  the  question 
before  us  is  whether  a  strong,  effective 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  continue  to  pro- 
tect millions  of  our  citizens.  Or  will 
the  act  be  crippled,  imder  the  guise  of 
"streamlining"  it,  and  making  it  more 
"reasonable"?  We  have  heard  those 
offers  to  revise  the  act  before.  All  too 
often  they  are  code  words  for  sophisti- 
cated efforts  to  gut  the  most  success- 
ful civil  rights  law  of  our  time.  The 
choice  is  clear.  We  must  not  let  that 
happen. 

In  the  days  ahead,  we  will  hear  a  lot 
of  technical  discussion  about  bailout 
and  intent  test,  about  bilingual  elec- 
tions, and  section  5  preclearance.  But 
make  no  mistake  about  it.  The  issue  to 
which  those  terms  refer  are  not  mere 
technicalities.  They  go  to  the  core  of 
our  commitment  to  protect  the  right 
of  every  American  to  participate  in 
the  political  process. 

What  is  more,  the  American  people 
understand  that  these  are  not  minor 
technicalities.  They  know  what  this 
fight  is  all  about.  And  they  are  deter- 
mined that  this  great  law  shall  not  be 
crippled. 

As  we  review  the  record,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  we  keep  the  central  issues  in 
focus.  Today  I  want  to  emphasize  five 
main  points: 

First,  the  special  safeguards  of  pre- 
clearance for  proposed  changes  in  elec- 
tion laws  remain  a  crucial  safeguard 
for  the  protection  of  minority  rights. 

The  second  point  is  a  corollary  of 
the  first.  The  revised  bailout  provision 
should  take  into  account  the  actual 
record  of  covered  Jurisdictions  but  it 
must  remain  a  firm  and  careful  test 
for  terminating  coverage.  If  the  bail- 
out is  weakened,  there  is  a  serious 
danger  that  extension  of  section  5 
would  prove  a  hollow  victory.  A  flimsy 
bailout  would  become  a  sieve.  Put 
simply,  it  would  be  a  back-door  repeal 
of  section  5. 

Third,  attempts  to  make  preclear- 
ance nationwide  are  unjustified,  un- 
wise, and  probably  unconstitutional. 

Fourth,  we  must  reject,  as  did  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  the  scare  tactics 
that  have  been  imsuocessfully  at- 
tempted against  the  committee's  pro- 
posed amendment  to  section  2  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  The  resxilts  test, 
codified  by  the  committee  biU.  is  a 
well-established  one,  familiar  to  the 


courts.  It  has  a  reliable  and  reassuring 
track  record,  which  completely  lielies 
claims  that  it  would  make  proportimi- 
al  representation  the  standard  for 
avoiding  a  violation. 

Finally,  we  must  preserve  the  bilin- 
gual election  provisions  of  existing 
law,  which  have  come  imder  attack. 
They  have  successfully  brought  thou- 
sands of  Americans  of  Hispanic.  Asian. 
Indian,  or  Alaskan  Native  origin  Into 
the  political  process,  who  were  previ- 
ously unable  or  hesitant  to  participate 
because  of  their  inability  fully  to 
speak  and  read  English. 

THE  COHllMUU)  NEED  FOR  SBCTIOH  ■ 
PRXCLEARAMCB 

In  the  coming  debate,  we  will  hear 
once  more  the  arguments  against  the 
act  that  we  have  heard  in  the  past.  We 
will  be  told  that  preclearance  is  a  dras- 
tic departure  from  the  principles  of 
our  Federal  system.  And  so  it  is.  But 
the  Supreme  Court  has  repeatedly 
agreed  that  Congress  was  faced  with  a 
drastic  situation,  and  that  the  law  con- 
tains reasonable  remedies  that  are 
fast,  efficient  and  effective. 

Twice  before.  Congress  has  contin- 
ued the  preclearance  requirement  for 
States  or  counties  originally  covered  in 
1965.  Congress  did  so  in  1970  and  1975, 
not  on  the  basis  of  some  permanent 
pimishment  for  events  long  past,  but 
rather  on  the  basis  of  a  careful  review 
of  the  contemporaneous  record  of  dis- 
crimination and  noncompliance  with 
the  law  in  those  Jurisdictions. 

At  the  beginning  of  this  Congren 
there  again  were  many  who  ques- 
tioned the  continued  need  for  the 
stringent  safeguards  of  section  5.  Now 
those  voices  are  very  few.  The  hear- 
ings demonstrated  continuing  efforts 
to  deny  minorities  fair  and  equal 
access  to  the  political  process.  Witness 
after  witness  warned  that  without  the 
continued  protection  of  section  5  in 
their  area,  the  advances  of  a  decade 
could  be  wiped  out  in  the  short  time  it 
would  take  to  impose  new  discrimina- 
tory schemes. 

We  will  hear  once  more  that 
progress  has  been  made.  And  it  has. 
But  there  is  now  a  broad  consensus, 
both  in  this  city  and  across  the  land, 
that  section  5  preclearance  needs  to  be 
extended.  The  record  has  again  been 
made  that  there  are  still  too  many 
problems  of  noncompliance  with  the 
law.  too  many  continued  efforts  to 
thwart  full  voting  rights,  and  too 
many  dangers  ahead  to  eliminate 
those  safeguards  now. 

RATIOirWIBB  rRKXBMUaCB 

Nor  is  the  issue  any  longer  whether 
the  safeguards  of  section  5  should  be 
dissipated  by  Impoodng  preclearance 
nationwide.  Last  year's  objection  to 
the  redlstrlcting  plan  in  New  Yoiic 
City  was  a  vivid  reminder  that  pre- 
clearance is  not  confined  to  a  single 
region.  To  the  contrary,  parts  of  22 
States   now   come    under   section   6, 
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which  applies  to  the  four  comers  of 
Amerlcm:  Vttna.  counties  in  Hawaii  and 
Alaska  to  parts  of  New  England  and 
Florida.  More  people  are  protected  by 
section  S  In  the  three  covered  counties 
In  New  York  City  than  In  most  of  the 
Southern  States. 

Moreover,  under  section  2,  which  ap- 
plies literally  in  every  Jurisdiction  In 
the  country,  a  Judge  may  Impose  pre- 
dearance  on  a  State  or  county  not  cov- 
ered by  section  5  if  It  is  found  guilty  of 
discrimination.  This  has  already  been 
done  In  at  least  one  case. 

Minority  voters  themselves  oppose 
nationwide  predearance  on  practical 
grounds.  Nationwide  preclearance 
would,  in  the  apt  phrase  of  Represent- 
ative Htsx,  "strengthen  the  act  to 
death."  It  would  flood  an  already  over- 
burdened staff  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
unnecessary  submissions.  The  system 
would  break  down. 

In  the  committee's  view,  there  also 
was  a  serious  question  about  the  con- 
stitutionality of  such  a  proposal,  inas- 
much as  the  Supreme  Court  originally 
upheld  it  against  attack  because  of  the 
extensive  record  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion in  the  covered  Jurisdictions.  It  is 
very  unlikely  that  nationwide  pre- 
dearance would  be  sustained  in  the 
absence  of  such  findings  on  a  fully  na- 
tional basis. 

Thus,  a  frontal  assault  on  section  5 
is  no  longer  very  credible.  Instead,  the 
focus  has  shifted  to  revising  the  bail- 
out provisions  of  the  act  by  which  Ju- 
risdictions may  remove  themselves 
from  section  5  coverage. 

THX  BAOOTTT  COMraOMISS 

There  already  is  a  bailout  provision 
in  the  current  law.  It  Is  linked  to  the 
last  discriminatory  use  of  literacy 
tests.  Therefore,  in  most  Jurisdictions 
it  has  not  been  available  diiring  the 
period  of  their  preclearance  coverage. 

Chir  original  legislation  did  not  in- 
dude  any  new  bailout  because  Senator 
Mathias  and  I  did  not  believe  that  an 
additional  one  was  clearly  Justified. 

However,  a  new  compromise  bailout 
provision  was  forged  during  the  House 
of  Representatives  deliberations  which 
was  designed  to  give  Jurisdictions  an 
incentive  to  improve  their  records  and 
to  demonstrate  full  acceptance  of  mi- 
nority partldpation.  The  provision 
passed  overwhelmingly  by  the  House 
is  fair  and  reasonable.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  a  stiff  test,  as  it  should  be;  it 
is  not  designed  to  remove  the  protec- 
tion of  predearance  without  very  clear 
proof  that  it  is  no  longer  needed.  In 
order  to  ball  out.  Jurisdictions  must 
have  ftdly  complied  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  the 
past  10  years;  have  eliminated  dis- 
criminatory procedures;  and  have 
demonstrated  that  they  accept  partici- 
pation of  minorities  through  construc- 
tive efforts  such  as  reasonably  accessi- 
ble   registration,    efforts    to    combat 


intimld 


ion,    and    similar    re- 


voter 
forms. 

The  bailout  requires  the  Jurisdic- 
tions to  demonstrate  that  they  have 
taken  positive  steps  to  expand  partici- 
pation of  minorities  in  the  political 
process.  This  requirement  is  not,  as 
some  would  term  it,  an  imwarranted 
graft  of  affimtative  action  onto  the 
Voting  Rights  ^ct.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  re- 
consistent  with  the 
it  of  the  act.  Attorney 
French  Smith  made 
he  testified  before  the 
4n  the  Constitution  on 


quirement  f 
underlying  spl 
General  W: 
this  point  whei 
subcommittee 


January  23:       | 

Second,  it  Is  Intperative  that  we  not  lose 
sight  of  the  faot  that  while  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  eaacted  In  part  as  a  prophy- 
lactic safeguard  lagainst  racial  discrimina- 
tion in  certain  Jurisdictions  having  a  history 
of  discrimination  in  voting,  it  had  another 
and  more  critical  purpose  as  well,  which  was 
forward-looking  and  constructive  in  nature. 

That  purpose  w^  to  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  bring  blacks  and  other  racial 
minorities  into  the  mainstream  of  American 
political  life.  In  revisiting  the  statute,  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this  positive 
objective  of  the  legislation,  rather  than 
dwelling  on  the  chapter  that  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  act  17  years  ago. 

The  committee  report,  at  page  44, 
summarizes  ttiie  careful  construction 
of  the  bailout  i  provisions  of  S.  1992. 
Because  of  th<  clear  indications  that 
efforts  will  bej  made  to  weaken  the 
bailout  in  the  days  ahead,  it  is  worth 
repeating  that  Summary. 

It  is  calculated  Ito  permit  an  effective  and 
orderly  transitlod  to  the  time  when  such  ex- 
ceptional remedies  as  preclearance  are  no 
longer  necessary.  This  bailout  was  carefully 
crafted  to  preserve  the  essential  protections 
of  section  S.  The  provisions  work  as  an  inte- 
grated complementary  whole;  removing  any 
element  would  seriously  undermine  the 
entire  structure. 

The  committee!  has  considered  and  reject- 
ed suggestions  ttxit  the  bailout  provision  be 
weakened  by  further  revisions.  The  new 
bailout  already  constitutes  a  very  substan- 
tial liberalization  I  of  the  avenues  available  to 
covered  Jurisdlcttons  to  end  their  preclear- 
ance obligation.   ' 

For  example,  aidivldual  counties  In  cov- 
ered States  for  tie  first  time  will  be  able  to 
baU  out  separatet^  even  though  the  State  as 
a  whole  is  not  yet  eligible  to  do  so.  The  law 
will  now  recogni^  and  reward  their  good 
conduct,  rather  than  requiring  them  to 
await  an  expiration  date  which  is  fixed  re- 
gardless of  their  actual  record. 

At  the  same  time,  the  revised  bailout  does 
not,  and  should  aot,  provide  an  easy  escape 
hatch  for  Jurisdictions  which  have  contin- 
ue to  violate  the  law  in  recent  years  and 
deny  minorities  Recess  to  the  political  proc- 
ess. 

Most  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate  have 
heralded  the  broad  consensus  on  extending 
section  5,  as  reoignltion  of  the  one  way  to 
assure  continuetl  protection  of  minority 
voting  rights.  Yet  If  we  turn  the  bailout  Into 
a  sieve,  it  would  make  the  extension  of  sec- 
tion 5  an  exercise  In  futiUty  and  a  cruel 
hoax  on  millions  of  black  and  brown  Ameri- 
cans. We  believe  that  the  extension  of  pre- 
clearance could  prove  a  hollow  victory  If  an 
excessively  easy  bailout  provision  is  enacted. 
That  would  constitute  a  back-door  repeal  of 


section  5,  since  many  communities  where 
preclearance  Is  still  needed  would  be  able  to 
escape  coverage.  I 

This  part  of  the  majority  views  in 
the  committee  report  then  goes  on  to 
discuss  each  proposal  to  weaken  the 
bailout  in  the  bill  and  rebuts  it.  I  par- 
ticularly commend  i  this  part  of  the 
report  to  my  colleagjues'  attention. 

THX  RESULTS  TEST  Of  ^ECTIOlf  3  OF  TRX  ACT 

The  committee  bitl  preserves  the  re- 
sults test  for  section  2  of  the  act.  It  re- 
stores the  original  understanding  of 
Congress  in  1965  that  proof  of  Intent 
to  discriminate  is  not  an  essential  ele- 
ment under  section  2. 

The  amendment!  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  the  Supreme  Court  plurality 
decision  in  the  Mopile  case.  The  lan- 
guage of  section  2  |n  the  current  act 
does  require  proof  of  intent. 

We  will  be  discussing  section  2  in 
detail  during  the  debate.  We  must  re- 
member that  we  ar0  talking  about  real 
people  in  real  comynunltles,  who  are 
being  shut  out  of  a  if  air  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  polltlfcal  process. 

The  basic  issue  is  one  of  simple  fair- 
ness. The  Congress  stands  at  a  cross- 
roads. We  can  take  I  the  path  provided 
in  the  committee  bill  and  adopt  the  re- 
sults tests  for  challenges  to  voting  dis- 
crimination. That  would  permit  minor- 
ity voters  to  challange  practices  that 
deny  them  an  eqial  opportunity  to 
participate. 

Alternatively,  we  can  take  the  path 
suggested  by  some  and  require  proof 
of  intent.  That  road  takes  us  down  the 
path  of  name  calling— of  identifying 
public  officials  or  whole  communities 
as  racist.  It  is  terrlray  divisive. 

In  most  cases  the  Intent  test  will  be 
inadequate.  It  will  often  be  too  diffi- 
cult to  prove  discrimination  because 
defendants  will  be  able  to  offer  manu- 
factured evidence  <of  an  alternative 
nonracial  explanation  for  the  chal- 
lenge procedure.      I 

But  most  important,  the  intent  test 
asks  the  wrong  question.  If  a  minority 
citizen  is  denied  e<|ual  opportunity  to 
participate  in  the  political  process, 
then  that  inequity  should  be  correct- 
ed, regardless  of  what  may  or  may  not 
have  been  in  someone's  mind  100  years 
ago. 

Opponents  of  thq  results  test  assert 
that  it  would  introduce  a  new  and  un- 
precedented standard;  that  it  departs 
from  the  original  intent  of  Congress 
and  that  It  is  uncoristitutional.  Specifi- 
cally, they  allege  that  the  proposed  re- 
sults test  would  constitute  a  quota  re- 
quirement of  proportional  representa- 
tion. In  fact,  as  tlie  hearings  demon- 
strated, it  reflects  the  original  under- 
standing of  Congress  in  1965;  restores 
the  legal  standard  that  applied  for 
most  of  the  past  1$  years;  is  constitu- 
tional; and  would  not  require  quotas. 

Moreover,  the  copunlttee  substitute 
adds  explicit  assurances  to  the  statute 


itself  that  section 


2  does  not  create 
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any  right  to  proportional  representa- 
tion. 

anJHGUAL  KUBCTIOII  ASSISTAMCX 

The  fifth  fundamental  issue  is  ex- 
tension of  the  bilingual  election  assist- 
ance provisions  of  present  law.  These 
provisions  do  not  expire  until  1985. 
But  we  should  make  dear  our  commit- 
ment to  provide  a  suff Ident  opportuni- 
ty for  these  provisions  to  achieve  their 
purpose.  It  is  particularly  important 
that  we  do  so  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
bills  have  been  Introduced  to  repeal 
these  provisions  during  the  current  ex- 
tension of  the  act. 

Similar  efforts  were  overwhelmingly 
rejected  in  the  House.  Opponents  raise 
two  arguments  against  these  provi- 
sions: Their  alleged  costs  and  their  al- 
leged impact  on  the  American  melting 
pot  tradition.  Each  was  rejected  by  the 
committee. 

After  the  initial  startup  and  target- 
ing efforts,  the  administrative  burden 
and  cost  is  not  excessive.  In  Los  Ange- 
les County,  the  costs  dropped  by  over 
80  percent  between  1976  and  1980  and 
in  the  latter  election  45,000  voters  re- 
quested Spanish  language  materials. 
Congressman  Path.  McCloskkt  of 
California,  who  questioned  these  pro- 
visions, acknowledged  this  when  he 
testified  in  the  House. 

It  can  no  longer  be  argued  that  the  cost  Is 
excessive  for  the  bilingual  ballot. 

New  York  State  Attorney  General 
Robert  Abrams  agreed  with  that  ver- 
dict. 

The  theoretical  argument  has  been 
that  such  bilingual  assistance  might 
make  language  minority  Americans 
more  separate  and  Insulate  them  from 
the  mainstream  of  American  society. 
That  argument  stands  logic  on  its 
head.  History  teaches  us  that  the  best 
way  to  avoid  insularity  is  to  bring 
people  into  the  political  process;  not  to 
make  them  feel  shut  out. 

We  should  not  turn  our  backs  now 
on  the  thousands  of  older  Americans 
who.  through  no  fault  of  their  own, 
simply  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  learn  English  well  enough  to  vote 
without  painful  embarrassment  and 
dangerous  confusion. 

The  near  unanimity  of  witnesses  in 
support  of  the  bilingual  election  provi- 
sion revealed  the  widespread  support 
they  enjoy  In  the  Congress,  in  the  ad- 
ministration, and  in  the  public. 

We  will  discuss  all  of  these  issues  in 
more  detail  during  the  debate  in  the 
next  few  days.  But  there  is  one  over- 
riding principle  to  which  we  must 
remain  true.  We  must  keep  faith  with 
all  the  millions  of  Americans  who  still 
depend  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
protect  their  political  freedom.  We 
cannot  waiver  from  that  solemn  re- 
sponsibility.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  and  the  Senator 
from  Bfaryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  were 


here.  If  I  could  Just  inquire  about 
what  the  Senator  from  Kansas  has  in 
mind— he  has  been  here  for  a  couple 
of  hours— then  I  will  notify  the  floor 
manager  as  to  what  we  Intend  to  do. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  will  be  speaking  on 
this  legislation  at  length  possibly  to- 
morrow. But  I  do  beUeve  the  accom- 
modation now  agreed  to  that  if,  in 
fact,  a  doture  motion  is  necessary  that 
the  vote  would  come  on  Tuesday, 
means  that  the  motion  to  proceed  is 
moving  in  the  right  direction. 

I  would  say,  as  underscored  by  both 
Senators  from  North  Carolina,  it  is 
not  anybody's  intention  on  this  side  to 
obstruct  the  movement  of  the  bill.  I 
think  some  may  be  opposed  to  it,  some 
may  be  for  it,  some  may  want  to 
amend  it,  but  I  do  not  believe  there  Is 
any  intent  to  try  to  obstruct  the 
progress  of  the  bill.  I  hope  that  is 
properly  noted. 

It  has  been  expressed  by  both  Sena- 
tors from  North  Carolina  and,  per- 
haps, others  before  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  arrived.  This  is  important  leg- 
islation, there  are  differences  of  opin- 
ion. I  confirm  what  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  that  it  was  his  purpose,  and  he 
did  In  committee  properly  debate  each 
of  his  amendments,  and  we  voted  on 
the  amendments.  One  was  adopted,  as 
I  recall.  The  others  were  not  adopted, 
but  there  certainly  is  not  one  scintilla 
of  evidence  of  any  effort  by  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  delay  consideration  of  the 
bill  in  committee.  So  this  Senator,  for 
one,  is  not  suggesting  we  Just  ought  to 
throw  up  our  hands  and  simply  vote. 
There  are  amendments  to  be  offered. 
This  Senator  believes  we  have 
strengthened  the  House  bill  with 
changes  made  in  section  2  and  in  sec- 
tion 5.  Other  Senators  will  disagree, 
and  certainly  there  should  be  ample 
time  for  discussion,  for  debate,  for  the 
offering  of  amendments. 

I  think  now  that  there  has  been  an 
agreement  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  not  to  object  to  a  vote 
on  Tuesday  and,  perhaps,  when  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  comes 
back,  there  can  be  some  changes  made 
that  would  satisfy  everyone. 

So  far  as  this  Senator  knows  I  know 
no  one  who  is  opposed  to  the  concept 
of  what  we  want  to  do  in  the  broad 
sense.  I  think  when  we  get  into  specif- 
ics, how  it  affects  certain  States,  then 
we  have  a  different  view,  and  it  is 
probably  going  to  be  noted  that  some 
of  those  States  not  affected  maybe  do 
not  have  as  much  concern  as  some 
that  are  affected. 

So  I  wUl  be  speaking  about  specifics 
in  an  effort  to  make  the  legislative  his- 
tory, as  I  think  the  Senator  from  Utah 
did  so  well  earlier,  so  that  in  fact 


people  wUl  look  at  not  only  the  bill, 
not  only  the  vote  on  the  bill,  not  only 
the  history  of  the  bill  in  the  commit- 
tee, but  they  will  also  carefully  study 
the  legislative  history  on  the  Senate 
floor. 

So  I  say  to  all  those  who  are  In- 
volved I  hope  we  can  proceed  quickly. 
This  is  important  legislation.  It  does 
have  broad  bipartisan  support.  It  has 
been  endorsed  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  noted.  I 
think  a  week  ago,  in  the  Washington 
Post  a  letter  to  the  editor  by  Bradford 
Rejmolds,  of  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, who  was  active  in  this  legislation, 
who  indicated  that  the  bill  had  been 
strengthened  by  changes  in  section  2. 
and  that  the  Justice  Department  had 
been  active  in  the  consideration  of 
those  changes. 

So  this  Senator  believes  we  can  dis- 
cuss the  bill,  debate  It,  offer  amend- 
ments, and  otherwise  proceed  in  an  or- 
derly way. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
while  we  are  checking  to  see  whether 
or  not  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias)  wants  to 
speak  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  f oUowing 
items  be  considered  en  bloc:  Calendar 
No.  595,  Calendar  No.  614,  Calendar 
No.  615,  Calendar  No.  617.  Calendar 
No.  618,  Calendar  No.  619,  Calendar 
No.  620,  Calendar  No.  621,  Calendar 
No.  622,  Calendar  No.  623,  Calendar 
No.  624,  Calendar  No.  634,  and  Calen- 
dar No.  660. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WYOMING  OIL  PLACER  MINING 
CLAIMS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1660)  to  validate  certain  oU 
placer  mining  claims  in  Hot  Sjulnga 
County,  Wyo.,  which  had  been  repcnrt- 
ed  from  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  Resources  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
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That  (a)  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
■Ion  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
■hall,  within  thirty  days  of  receipt  of  an  ap- 
pUcaUm  by  Petro-Lewis  Corporation  on 
behalf  of  Partnership  Properties  Company, 
iMUe  to  Partnership  Properties  Company,  a 
noncompetitive  oU  and  gas  lease  (herein- 
after referred  to  In  this  Act  as  the  "lease") 
for  the  following  described  lands:  west  half 
of  section  31.  township  43  north,  range  93 
west,  sixth  principal  meridian.  Hot  firings 
County,  Wyoming. 

(b)  The  lease  shall  be— 

(1)  dated  and  effective  October  22.  1979: 
and 

(2)  subject  to  a  royalty  on  the  production 
removed  or  sold  from  the  leased  land  subse- 
quent to  October  22,  1979.  in  the  amount  of 
not  less  than  12Vi  per  centum  of  all  oil  pro- 
duction. 

(c)  The  royalty  provided  in  the  lease  shaU 
not  be  lets  than  12H  per  centimi  of  the 
amount  or  value  of  the  gas  and  liquid  prod- 
ucts produced  f or— 

(1)  gas,  including  inflammable  gas, 
helium,  carbon  dioxide,  and  all  other  natu- 
ral gases  or  any  mixture  therefore:  and 

(2)  natural  or  caslnghead  gasoline  and 
other  liquid  production  obtained  from  gas. 

(d)  No  application  filed  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  accepted  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  nor  shall  any  lease  be  Issued, 
unless  sxich  application  Is  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  Act  within 
thirty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(e)  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  this 
Act,  the  lease  shall  be  treated  as  a  noncom- 
petitive oil  and  gas  lease  issued  pursuant  to 
section  17(c)  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
promote  the  mining  of  coal,  phosphate,  oil. 
oil  shale,  gas,  and  sodium  on  the  public 
domain.",  approved  February  25.  1920,  as 
amended  (30  U.S.C.  226(c)).  The  provisions 
of  section  17(d)  (30  U.S.C.  226(d))  and  sec- 
tion 39  (30  U.S.C.  209)  of  such  Act,  as  shall 
be  ^plicable  to  the  lease. 

(f)  Neither  Petro-Lewis  Corporation  nor 
Partnership  Properties  Company  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  In  trespass  nor  to  have 
abandoned  such  Interests  as  they  might  oth- 
erwlae  have  had  as  a  result  of  any  past  ac- 
tivities or  omissions  in  relation  to  the  here- 
tofore described  lands,  and  such  interests  in 
the  oO  placer  claims  on  the  subject  lands 
shall  be  deemed  valid  until  October  22. 1979. 
which  shall  be  the  effective  date  of  the 
lease.  No  payments  shall  be  required  for  any 
period  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
lease,  nor  shall  the  lease  require  the  drilling 
of  wells  in  addition  to  those  wells  now  locat- 
ed on  the  described  lands.  The  lease  shall  be 
deemed  held  by  production  from  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  lease  because  of  producing 
wells  located  on  the  lands  covered  by  said 
lease.  The  lease  will  be  subject  to  the  East 
Warm  Springs  Unit  Agreement  as  approved 
by  the  State  of  Wyoming  Board  of  Land 
Comnissionera  on  November  6,  1975.  which 
approval  and  agreement  was  recorded  in 
book  3  of  MF,  pages  307-333  of  the  records 
of  Hot  Springs  County.  Wyoming,  or  such 
amended  agreement  as  may  hereafter  be  ap- 
proved by  said  Board. 

(g)  The  leaae  shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  aizty  days  f  nun  the  date  of  ap- 
tdicatlon. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engroflsed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  blU  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


The  title  wag  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  lease  former  oil  placer 
mining  claims  i  in  Hot  Springs  County, 
Wyoming.". 


$783,000  for  fiscal  yeir 
fiscal  year  1984.  anc 
year  1985.". 


OLIVER 


\  rENDELL  HOLMES 
DEVISE 


The  amendment 
The  bill  was 

for  a  third 

time,  and  passed. 


The  bill  (S.  2582)  to  amend  the  act 
to  establish  a[  Permanent  Committee 
for  the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise, 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  folldws: 

I    s.  2582 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  I  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (aKl) 
the  first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  establish  a  Permanent  Committee  for  the 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  August  5,  1055 
(69  Stat.  533).  Is  amended  in  the  second  sen- 
tence thereof  by  striking  out  "(3)"  and  all 
that  follows  up  to  (but  not  including)  the 
period,  and  inserting  in  lieu  of  the  matter 
stricken  the  following:  "(3)  amounts  equal 
to  the  interest  earned  on  moneys  in  the 
fund  which  are  Invested  In  public  debt  secu- 
rities pursuant  tp  the  succeeding  sentence". 

(2)  The  first  section  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adqing  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  $entence:  "Moneys  in  the 
fund  shall  be  iovested  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  in  public  debt  securities  in  ac- 
cordance with  si^ecif  ications,  as  to  maturity 
of  security  and  amount  to  be  invested,  pre- 
scribed by  the  Permanent  Committee  for 
the  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  Devise.". 

(b)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  in- 
serting immedli^ly  after  the  first  sentence 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "The 
Committee  is  farther  authorized  to  receive 
royalties  or  oth^r  income  that  is  generated 
by  the  sale  of  it|  publications  or  which  oth- 
erwise becomes  payable  to  the  fund.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act  shall 
be  effective  in  tlie  case  of  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning after  Septeinber  30, 1982. 


NANCY  HANKS 
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APPOINTMENT 


The  joint  resolui  ion  (S.J.  Res.  194) 
to  provide  for  tlie  appointment  of 
Nancy  Hanks  as  a  Citizen  regent  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution  was  coOsidered.  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and,  passed  as  follows: 
S.J.  Rjes.  194 

Resolved  by  the  Senp.te  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  vacancy  in 
the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution,  of  the  class  other  than  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  whl4h  will  occur  by  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  <  of  James  E.  Webb  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  on  June  21,  1982.  is 
filled  by  the  appointinent  of  Nancy  Hanks 
of  the  District  of  Col^unbia  for  the  statuto- 
ry term  of  six  years. 


sliunt 


FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

coBoirmi;  printing 

The  resolution  ($.  Res.  342)  author- 
izing the  printing  ^f  "Backgroimd  In- 
formation on  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations,  United  States  Senate" 
(fifth  revised  editi()n),  as  a  Senate  doc- 
ument was  considered  and  agreed  to, 
as  follows: 

S.  R4s.  342 
Resolved,  That  a  compilation  of  materials 
entitled  "Background  Information  on  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  United 
States  Senate"  (fifth  revised  edition),  shall 
be  printed  as  a  Senate  d(x:imient,  and  that 
there  shall  be  printed  two  thousand  five 
hundred  additional  cdpies  of  such  docimient 
for  the  use  of  that  committee. 


SMTTHSOKIAN  INSTITUTION 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

The  Senate!  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2360)  to  amend  the  act  of 
October  15,  1966  (80  Stat.  953;  20 
U.S.C.  65a),  Delating  to  the  National 
Museum  of  the  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion, so  as  to  authorize  additionsJ  ap- 
propriations to  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution for  carrying  out  the  purpose  of 
said  act  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Atimlnis- 
tration  with  an  amendment: 

On  page  2,  litie  4,  strike  "1983  and  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  two  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  ^ars.".  ".  and  insert  "1983. 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$1,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.". ': 

So  as  to  mal^e  the  bill  read: 
I     S.  2390 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 2(b)  of  the  National  Museum  Act  of 
1966  (20  n.S.C.  $5a)  is  amended  to  read: 

"(b)  There  ara  hereby  authorized  to  be  ^7- 
propriated  to  ttie  Smithsonian  Institution 


APPROPRIATiqi' 

expend: 


The  resolution  ( 
ing  the  limitation 
the  Committee  oi 
the  pr(x:urement 
the  training  of  p: 
considered  and 


INS  COMMITTEE 
rrURES 

p.  Res.  401)  increas- 

on  expenditures  by 

Appropriations  for 

if  consultants  and 

fessional  staff  was 

to,  as  follows: 


S.  Rts.  401 
Resolved,  That  section  4  of  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 333,  Ninety-seventh  Congress,  agreed  to 
March  11. 1982.  is  amjended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  subsection  (bKl),  strike  out  "$5,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$80,000",  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (bk2),  strike  out  "$5,000" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$9,000". 


FOREIGN 

co: 


TIONS 
PRINTINO 


The  resolution  (B.  Res.  402)  author- 
izing the  printing  of  the  committee 
print  entitled  "NAJTO  Today:  The  AlU- 
ance  in  Elvolutlonv  as  a  Senate  docu- 
ment was  considetled  and  agreed  to.  as 
foUows: 
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S.  Res.  402 

Resolved,  That  the  committee  print  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  entitled 
"NATO  Today:  Alliance  in  Evolution", 
Ninety-seventh  Congress,  second  session, 
April  1982.  be  printed  as  a  Senate  dociunent, 
and  that  there  be  printed  two  thousand  ad- 
ditional copies  of  such  document  for  the  use 
of  that  committee. 


CHRISTINE  T.  BENZA 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  403)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Christine  T.  Benza  was 
(»nsidered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  403 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Christine  T.  Benza,  widow  of 
Carmen  C.  Benza,  an  employee  of  the  Archi- 
tect of  the  Capitol  assigned  to  duty  in  the 
United  SUtes  Capitol  BuUdlng  (Senate 
wing)  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of 
funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


OWEN  J.  DONLEY 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  404)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Owen  J.  Donley  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  404 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay,  from  the  contingent  fimd  of  the 
Senate,  to  Owen  J.  Donley,  widower  of  Mary 
C.  Donley,  an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the 
time  of  her  death,  a  sum  equal  to  one  year's 
compensation  at  the  rate  she  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  her  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  Inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances. 


MARILYN  L.  TnCT.T.V 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  405)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Marilyn  L.  Kelly  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  405 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to 
pay.  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
Senate,  to  Marilyn  L.  Kelly,  widow  of 
Eugene  V.  Kelly,  an  employee  of  the  Senate 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal  to  two 
months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  re- 
ceiving by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said 
sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


ADJUSTMENT  OF  INTEREST 
PAID  ON  FUNDS  OF  THE 
SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 

The  bill  (H.R.  6132)  to  amend  sec- 
tion 5590  of  the  Revised  Statutes  to 
provide  for  adjusting  the  rate  of  inter- 
est paid  on  funds  of  the  Smittisonlan 
Institution  deposited  with  the  Treas- 
ury of  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CAPITOL  REEF  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1872)  to  amend  the  act  es- 
tablishing the  Capitol  Reef  National 
Park  in  the  State  of  Utah  to  provide 
for  a  grazing  phaseout  schedule,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  with  amend- 
ments: 

On  page  1.  line  2,  after  "aaaemUed.". 
strike  through  and  including  "following:" 
on  page  1,  line  5,  and  insert  the  following: 
That  section  3  of  the  Act  entlUed.  "An  Act 
to  EsUbllsh  the  Capitol  Reef  National  Parte 
in  the  State  of  Utah,"  approved  December 
18, 1971  (85  SUt.  639),  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 18, 1971,",  and  insert  "this  Act"; 

On  page  2,  line  7,  strike  "purpoaea,  or  for 
other  purposes  not  Inconsistent  with  the 
Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535);",  and 
insert  "purposes  of  uses  incident  to  graz- 
ing"; 

On  page  2,  line  12,  after  "heirs",  strike 
"successors,  or  assigns  of  such  person"; 

On  page  2,  line  16,  strike  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior",  and  Insert  "Secretary"; 

On  page  2,  line  18,  strike  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 18, 1971,"  and  insert  "this  Act"; 

On  page  2,  line  22,  strike  "Secretary  of  the 
Interior",  and  insert  "Secretary:  Provided"; 

On  page  2,  line  24.  strike  "Capitol  Reef 
National  Park",  and  Insert  "park"; 

On  page  2.  line  25.  strike  "the  Act  of  De- 
cember 18, 1971,"  and  Insert  "this  Act"; 

On  page  3,  line  4,  after  "default:",  insert 
"Provided  further"; 

On  page  3,  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Sec.  2.  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Biu-eau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment shall  Jointly  conduct  a  study  assessing 
(1)  the  condition  and  trend  of  the  rangeland 
resources  within  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
and  (2)  the  present  and  potential  impacts  of 
domestic  livestock  grazing  on  the  rangeland 
resources,  wildlife,  recreational  and  other 
values  within  the  park.  The  two  agencies 
shall  then  promptly  submit  a  single  report 
of  their  findings  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1872 

fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Act  entitled,  "An  Act  to  Estab- 
lish the  Capitol  Reef  NaUonal  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utah,"  approved  December  18, 1071 
(85  Stat.  639),  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  3.  Where  any  Federal  lands  included 
within  the  park  by  this  Act  were  legally  oc- 
cupied or  utilized  on  the  date  of  approval  of 
that  Act  for  grazing  purposes  or  uses  inci- 
dent to  grazing,  pursuant  to  a  lease,  permit, 
or  license  Issued  or  authorized  by  any  de- 
partment, establishment,  or  agency  of  the 
United  States,  the  person  so  occupying  or 
utilizing  such  lands  and  the  heirs,  shall, 
upon  the  termination  of  such  lease,  permit, 
or  license,  be  entitled  to  have  the  privileges 
so  possessed  or  enjoyed  by  him  renewed 
from  time  to  time,  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe, for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years 
from  the  date  of  approval  of  this  Act,  and 
thereafter    during    the    lifetime    of    such 


person  and  the  lifetime  of  his  heln,  ■uooaa- 
sors.  or  asatgni  but  only  if  they  were  mem- 
bers of  his  «"""*^htt  family  on  such  date, 
as  determined  by  the  Secretaiy:  Provtdtd, 
That  grazing  privileges  aptnirtenant  to  pri- 
vately owned  lands  located  wttbin  the  parte 
established  by  this  Act  ahall  not  be  with- 
drawn unto  title  to  lands  to  wbleh  audi 
privileges  are  appurtenant  ahall  have  Teat«d 
in  the  United  States,  except  for  taUui«  to 
comply  with  the  regulations  applicable 
thereto  after  reasonable  notioe  of  default 
Provided  further.  That  nothing  In  thla  sec- 
Uon  shaU  apply  to  any  lease,  permit,  or  U- 
cenae  for  mining  purposes  or  for  public  ac- 
ocnnmodationB  and  aervloea  or  to  any  occu- 
pancy or  utilization  of  lands  for  purely  tem- 
porary purposes.  Nothing  contained  In  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  creating  any 
vested  right,  title,  interest,  or  estate  in  or  to 
any  Federal  lands.". 

Sec.  X  Within  one  year  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  National  Park 
Service  and  the  Bureau  of  I^nd  Manage- 
ment shaU  Jointly  conduct  a  study  itm lin 
(1)  the  condition  and  trend  of  the  rangeland 
resources  within  Capitol  Reef  National  Park 
and  (2)  the  present  and  potential  ♦Mprn-ti  of 
dcmiestic  livestock  grazing  on  the  ranseland 
resources,  wUdlife,  recreational  and  other 
values  within  the  park.  The  two  agencies 
shall  then  promptly  submit  a  sin^  report 
of  their  findings  to  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resoiuxes  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  prior  to 
final  action  on  S.  1872. 1  would  like  to 
clarify  for  the  record  my  understand- 
ing of  the  Senate's  preference  for 
grazing  management  at  Ci^iltol  Reef 
National  Park. 

During  the  Energy  and  Reserved 
Water  Subcommittee  hearings,  the 
question  was  asked  by  Senator  Wallop 
as  to  the  workability  of  BLM  manage- 
ment of  grazing  allotments  which 
originate  outside  the  park  but  overlap 
into  what  is  now  within  the  boundary 
of  the  park  itself.  My  recollection  is 
that  both  the  Park  Service  superin- 
tendent at  Capitol  Reef  and  the  dis- 
trict manager  of  the  BLM  agreed  in 
response,  that  in  fact,  BLM  manage- 
ment of  grazing  had  proved  to  be  a 
workable  arrangement. 

Is  it  the  understanding  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  that  BLM  should 
continue  to  manage  those  allotments 
within  the  park  In  consultation  with 
the  Park  Service? 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Yes;  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  arrangement  should 
continue  in  accordance  with  proper 
land  management  practices. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming.* 

The  amendments  wart  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


SMITHSONIAN  INSTITUTION 
ADDITION 

The  bill  (H.R.  5659)  to  authorize  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  to  oonstriiet  a 
building  for  the  Museum  of  African 
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Art  and  a  center  for  Eastern  art  to- 
gether with  structures  for  related  edu- 
cational activities  in  the  area  south  of 
the  original  ftnlthsonian  Institution 
Building  adjacent  to  Independence 
Avenue  at  10th  Street  Southwest,  in 
the  dty  of  Washington  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  action  taken  by 
the  Senate  on  the  foregoing  measures 
en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  TO  INDEnNITELY 
POSTPONE  S.  2102 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
616.  S.  2102.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  TO  INDEFINITELY 
POSTPONE  S.  2134 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that -Calendar  No. 
652.  S.  2134.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ORDER     TO     DISCHARGE     COM- 
MITTEE  AND   PLACE   HJl.    5930 
ON  THE  CALENDAR 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.  .  President,    I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  Hit.  5030  and  ask  that  it 

be  placed  on  the  calendar^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  600,  S.  2309.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2309)  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Spedea  Act  of  1973,  to  authorize  funds  for 
flMal  year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  Immediate  con- 
aideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Worlts 
with  amendments,  as  follows: 

On  pace  2,  line  9.  strike  "any  person  au- 
thorlied  by  the  Secretary"; 

On  page  2,  line  10,  aftor  "has"  insert 
"been": 


On  page  2,  llde  17,  strike  "by  any  person 
authorized  by  tne  Secretary"; 

On  page  2,  strike  line  24;  through  and  in- 
cluding page  3,  ^e  2,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: I 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (11)  thereof; 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (15)  thereof  by 
striking  out  "terrestrial"  Immediately  after 
"or  exportation  of";  and 

(4)  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(10)  as  paragraQhs  (8)  through  (11),  respec- 
tively. 

On   page   3,   line   22,   after  "the".   Insert 
"identification  pf  such  population  and  the"; 
On  page  4.  liie  8.  strike  "populations.", 
and  insert  the  following:  populations;  and 

"(3)  A  permit  lor  the  enhancement  of  the 
survival  of  an  endangered  species  which  au-  , 
thorizes  the  incidental  taking  of  individuals 
of  the  affected  species  may  be  issued  where 
the  Secretary  finds  that— 

"(A)  a  conservation  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped which  promotes  the  long-term  conser- 
vation of  the  species;  and 

"(B)  adequate  funding  is  provided  by  the 
permittee  and  the  Secretary  is  otherwise  as- 
sured the  conservation  plan  will  be  fully  im- 
plemented.". 

On  page  5,  after  line  10,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

(B)  amending  clause  (1)  by  striking  out 
"sporting"  anq  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"recreational"; 

On  page  5,  liqe  14,  strike  "(B)",  and  insert 
"(C)";  I 

On  page  5,  line  16.  strike  "(C)",  and  insert 
"(D)";  I 

On  page  5,  strike  line  18,  through  and  in- 
cluding page  6,  line  18; 

On  page  6,  li^e  19,  strike  "(5)",  and  insert 
"(2)";  , 

On  page  6,  line  25,  strike  "and",  through 
and  including  "iectlon."  on  page  7,  line  2; 

On  page  7,  line  3,  strike  "and",  through 
and  including  "ipecies"  on  line  4; 

On  page  7,  liae  17,  strike  "(6)",  and  insert 
"(3)";  1 

On  page  7,  line  22,  after  "him",  insert 
"after  conductng  a  review  of  the  status  of 
the  species  and'T^ 

On  page  8,  strike  line  4,  through  and  in- 
cluding page  O.Iline  3,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: I 
"(2)  Species  #hich  liave  been— 
"(A)  designaled  as  requiring  protection 
from  unrestricted  commerce  by  any  foreign 
country,  or  pursuant  to  any  international 
agreement;  or 

"(B)  identifiM  as  in  danger  of  extinction 
or  likely  to  become  so  within  the  foreseea- 
ble future  by  any  agency  of  a  state  or  of  a 
foreign  nation  responsible  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants, 
shall  receive  fi<U  consideration  by  the  Secre-- 
tary  to  determkie  whether  each  Is  an  endan- 
gered species  or  a  threatened  species. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  of  an  inter- 
ested person  ubder  subsection  553(e)  of  title 
5,  United  Stat«  Code,  to  add  any  species  to 
or  to  remove  wiy  species  from  either  of  the 
lists  publishedlpursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  tUe  Secretary  shall— 

"(A)  prompfly  determine  whether  such 
petition  presems  substantial  scientific  infor- 
mation indicaang  that  such  addition  or  re- 
moval may  be  muranted; 

"(B)  within  90  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  pe- 
tition, publisn  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
finding  whether  the  petition  presents  such 
substantial  scientific  information  and,  if 
such  information  is  present,  concurrently 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a  review  of 
the  status  of  ^ch  species  and  conduct  such 
review;  and     , 
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"(C)  within  12  mon  ths  of  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  that  presents  such  substantial  sci- 
entific information,  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register- 

"(i)  a  proposed  regulation  to  implement 
the  petitioned  action: 

"(ii)  a  finding,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  sci- 
entific and  commercial  data  available  to  him 
after  conducting  a  review  of  the  status  of 
the  species,  that  the  |>etltioned  action  is  not 
warranted;  or 

"(ill)  a  finding  that;  the  proposal  and  pro- 
mulgation of  a  final  regulation  implement- 
ing the  petitioned  action  is  precluded  by 
pending  or  imminent  proposals  to  add  to 
either  of  the  lists  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  th)s  section  species  that 
are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  threat 
than  the  petitioned  species  and  evidence 
that  he  is  making  efficient  and  speedy 
progress  in  the  procees  of  listing  such  other 
species.  I  ' 

On  page  12,  line  1,  after  "the",  insert 
"proposed";  I 

On  page  12,  line  4,  after  "shall,",  insert 
"insofar  as  practicable": 

On  page  12.  line  1(),  after  "notice,".  Insert 
"promptly";  J 

On  page  12,  strike  line  12,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  23,  and  ijisert  the  followinr 

"(P)  shall,  within  One  year  after  the  date 
of  publication  of  general  notice,  publish  (1) 
a  final  determinatioh  with  respect  to  such 
listing  with  such  determination  based  solely 
upon  the  factors  set!  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  (ii)  if 
said  determination  la  to  publish  the  propos- 
al as  a  final  regulation,  the  final  regulation: 
Provided,  that  if  the  Secretary  finds  there  is 
suljstantial  disagreement  regarding  the  suf- 
ficiency or  accuracy  of  the  available  scien- 
tific and  commercial  data  on  which  he  will 
base  his  determination,  he  may  extend  the 
one-year  period  spe<iif  led  in  this  paragraph 
for  not  more  than  h  months.  If  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  pursuant  to  this  subpara- 
graph, that  a  proposal  to  add  a  species  to 
any  list  published  pursuant  to  sutieection  (c) 
of  this  section  shall  not  be  published  as  a 
fiiukl  regulation,  he  shall  not  again  propose 
a  regiilation  to  add  fuch  species  to  such  list 
imless  he  determine^  that  sufficient  new  in- 
formation is  available  to  warrant  the  pro- 
posal of  a  regulatio^.  No  proposed  regula- 
tion outstanding  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1982 
shall  be  withdrawn  pxirsuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph before  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  puch  date  of  enactment. 


line 


line 


20,  strike  "date",  and 


On  page  14, 
Insert  "data";  I 

On  page  15,  Une  1! ,  strike  "(7)",  and  insert 
"(4)"; 

On  page  16,  line  1  strike  "(8)".  and  insert 
"(6)"; 

On  page  16,  line  %  strike  "(9)",  and  insert 
"(6)" 

On  page  16,  line  5j  i 
"(7)": 

On  page  16,  Une  |1,  strike  "(h)" 
Insert  "(f)' ". "; 

On  [>age  16. 
insert  "(8)"; 

On  page  16,  aftei  line  13,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  Section  11(g)  if  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  is  attended  by— 

(1)  amending  8itbparagrv>h  (1KB)  by 
striking  out  "any  State."  immediately  after 
"species  within"  an0  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "any  State;  or"; 

(2)  amending  paijagraph  (1)  by  inserting 
immediately  after  c^bparagraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 


strike  "(10)",  and  insert 


and 


12.  strike  "(11)".  and 
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"(C)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  is 
alleged  a  failure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  Is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary."; 

(3)  amending  that  portion  of  paragraph 
(1)  whi(^  follows  subparagraph  (B)  thereof 
and  subparagraph  (C)  as  amended  herein, 
by  Inserting  "or  to  order  the  Secretary  to 
perform  such  act  or  duty,"  immediately 
after  "any  such  provision  or  regulation,"; 
and 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (2)  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph  immediately 
after  subparagraph  (B)  thereof: 

"(C)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
subparagraph  (IXC)  of  this  section  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  written  notice  has  tieen 
given  to  the  Secretary;  except  that  such 
action  may  be  brought  immediately  after 
such  notification  in  the  case  of  an  action 
under  this  section  respecting  an  emergency 
posing  a  significant  risk  to  the  well-being  of 
any  species  of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants.". 

On  page  18,  line  22,  after  the  semicolon, 
insert  the  following:  "Provided  further. 
That  if  the  application  for  an  exemption  is 
filed  with  respect  to  (1)  an  action  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  for  which  a  biologi- 
cal opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
indicated  that  such  agency  action  would  vio- 
late subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  or  (11) 
an  action  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
for  which  a  biological  opinion  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  indicated  that  such 
agency  action  would  violate  subsection 
(aH2)  of  this  section,  such  report  shall  be 
jointly  made  by  such  Secretaries,  in  consul- 
tation with  the  members  of  the  committee"; 
and 

On  page  20,  line  14,  after  "exemption", 
insert  the  following:  "or  within  such  other 
period  of  time  as  is  mutually  agreeable  to 
the  exemption  applicant  and  the  Secre- 
tary— 

On  page  21,  line  2,  strike  "and"; 

On  page  22,  line  4,  strike  "or",  and  insert 
the  following:  "and 

"(ill)  to  the  extent  determinable  within 
the  time  provided  herein,  refrained  from 
making  any  irreversible  or  irretrievable 
commitment  of  resoiuces  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (d);  or 

On  page  21,  line  13,  strike  "(i)  and  (U)", 
and  insert  "(1),  (U),  and  (Ui)"; 

On  page  21,  Une  23,  strike  "(i)  and  (U)", 
and  insert  "(i),  (U),  and  (Ui)"; 

On  page  22,  Une  8,  after  "is",  insert  "mu- 
tuaUy"; 

On  page  22,  beginning  on  Une  8.  strike 
"the  Federal  agency  concerned,"; 

On  page  24,  line  21.  strike  "and"; 

On  page  25,  line  6,  after  "IT',  insert  the 
foUowtog:  "the  Committee  concludes  that 
the  Federal  agency  concerned  or  the  exemp- 
tion appUcant  made  any  irreversible  or  irre- 
trievable commitment  of  resources  prohibit- 
ed by  subsection  (d)  or  IT'. 

On  page  25,  strike  line  17,  through  and  in- 
dudlzig  page  26,  line  22,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Sec.  6.  Consultatioh  Proczss.— Section 
7(b)  of  the  Endangered  Speeies  Act  of  1973 
is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  ImmedUtely  after  "(b)": 
and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  "or  within 
such  other  period  of  time  as  is  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
Secretary"  the  foUowing:  ":  Provided,  That 
bi  the  case  of  any  agency  action  involving  a 
permit  or  license  appUcant,  no  extension  of 
such  90  day  period  for  more  than  an  addi- 
tional 60  days  may  be  agreed  to  without  the 
permission  of  the  appUcant.  When  the  con- 


sultation period  is  extended  by  agreement, 
the  Secretary  shaU  specify  the  information 
required  to  complete  the  consultation  and 
the  date  on  which  the  biological  opinion  wUl 
be  completed.". 

Sac.  7.  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (b)  the  foUowlng  new 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  If  after  consultation,  the  Secretary 
concludes  that  the  agency  action  wiU  not 
violate  subsection  (aK2),  or  if  he  has  offered 
reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  which 
he  beUeves  would  not  violate  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
agency  or  the  permit  or  license  appUcant  in 
implementing  the  agency  action,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  Federal  agency  or  ap- 
pUcant concerned,  if  any.  with  a  written 
statement  specifying: 

"(i)  the  extent  of  take  of  any  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species  incidental  to 
the  agency  action  that  would  not  violate 
subsection  (aX2);  and 

"(U)  those  reasonable  and  prudent  meas- 
ures that  must  be  foUowed  to  minimize  such 
takings  of  such  species. 

"(3)  Notwithstanding  subsections  4(d), 
9(aKB)  and  9(aKC>  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tions, any  action  for  which  reasonable  and 
prudent  measures  were  specified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
which  is  in  compliance  with  such  measures 
shaU  not  be  considered  a  taking  of  the  spe- 
cies which  was  the  subject  of  the  biological 
opinion.". 

On  page  28.  line  19,  after  "introduction", 
insert  "from  the  sea"; 

On  page  28,  line  23,  after  "advice",  insert 
"concerning  any  specimen  of  a  wildlife  spe- 
cies"; 

On  page  28.  Une  25,  strike  "reliable",  and 
insert  "professionally  accepted"; 

On  page  29,  line  3,  after  "Introduction", 
insert  "from  the  sea"; 

On  page  29,  Une  6,  strike  "reliable",  and 
insert  "professionally  accepted"; 

On  page  29,  line  17.  after  "MISCELLANE- 
OUS", insert  "(a)"; 

On  page  29,  after  Une  19,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(b)  Section  9(b)(1)  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  text  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu  there- 
of the  f  oUovring: 

"(b)(1)  Spkcies  Hkld  ih  CAPrrvrrr  or  Cow- 
TROLI.KD  Environmkht.— The  provisions  of 
subsections  (aKlKA)  and  (aKlKO)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  fish  or  wUd- 
Ufe  which  was  held  in  captivity  or  in  a  con- 
troUed  environment  on  (i)  December  28. 
1973,  or  (U)  the  date  of  the  pubUcation  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  a  final  regulation 
adding  such  fish  or  wUdlife  species  to  any 
list  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act;  Provided,  That  such 
holding  and  any  subsequent  holding  or  use 
of  the  fish  or  wUdlife  was  not  in  the  course 
of  a  commercial  activity.  With  respect  to 
any  act  prohibited  by  subsections  (a)(1)(A) 
and  (aXlKG)  of  this  section  which  occurs 
after  a  period  of  180  days  from  (1)  December 
28,  1973,  or  (U)  the  date  of  pubUcaUon  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  a  final  regulation 
adding  such  fish  or  wUdlife  species  to  any 
list  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  there  shaU  be  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  the  fish  or  wUdlife 
involved  in  such  act  Is  not  entitled  to  the  ex- 
emption contained  in  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Section  9(bX2KA)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "This  section  shaU  not  apply  to"  and  in- 


serting in  Ueu  thereof  '"The  provlslona  of 
subsection  (aXl)  of  thla  aectlon  shaU  not 
apply  to". 

(d)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(I)"  Immediately  l>efore  "It 
is";  and 

(2)  adding  the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 
"(2)  It  Is  further  declared  to  be  the  policy 

of  Congress  that  Federal  agencies  shall  co- 
operate with  State  and  local  agencies  to  re- 
volve water  resource  issues  in  concert  with 
conservation  of  endangered  species.". 

Sac.  11.  Removal  or  Plahts.— (a)  Section 
9(aX2)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  the  foUowing  new  clause  im- 
mediately after  clause  (A)  thereof: 

"(B)  remove  and  reduce  to  possession  any 
such  species  from  areas  under  Federal  jurto- 
(Uction;";  and 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (B),  (C),  and  (D) 
as  clauses  (C),  (D),  and  (E),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  ll(aXl)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (C)"  immediately  after  "(aX2)  (A), 
(B),"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C).  or 
(D)". 

(c)  Section  ll(bXl)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (C)"  Immediately  after  "(aM2)  (A), 
(B),"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "(C),  or 
(D)". 

On  page  31,  line  19,  strike  "11.",  and  insert 
"12."; 

On  page  32,  line  13,  after  "importation", 
insert  "or  exportation"; 

On  page  32,  line  14,  strike  "terrestrial"; 
and 

On  page  33,  line  7,  strike  "12.",  and  insert 
"13.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2309 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrets  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

Sec.    2.    EXPEXXMUfTAL    PorULATIOITS.— (a) 

Section  3  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  before  paragn^h  (7)  thereof 
the  foUowing  new  paragraph: 

("7)  The  term  'experimental  population' 
means  any  population  (including  eggs,  pro- 
pagules,  or  individuals)  of  an  endangered  or 
threatened  species,  including  offering  aris- 
ing solely  from  such  population,  that— 

"(A)  has  been  transported  and  released 
outside  of  the  current  range  of  the  species 
to  further  Its  conservation  pursuant  to  the 
Act;  and 

"(B)  is  whoUy  separate  geographicaUy 
from  nonexperimental  populations  of  the 
species:  Provided,  however.  That  a  popula- 
tion transported  and  released  outside  of  the 
current  range  of  the  si>ecies  to  further  its 
conservation  pursuant  to  the  Act  that  Is  not 
whoUy  separate  geographicaUy  from  nonex- 
perimental populations  shall  be  treated  as 
an  exi>erlmental  population  In  those  areas 
where,  and  at  those  times  when,  it  Is  wholly 
separate  geographically  from  nonexperi- 
mental populations."; 

(2)  striking  out  paragraph  (ID  thereof; 

(3)  amending  paragr^h  (IS)  thereof  by 
striking  out  "terrestrial"  Immediately  after 
"or  exportation  of  ";  and 

(4)  redesignating  paragraphs  (7)  through 
(10)  as  paragraphs  (8)  through  (11),  respec- 
tively. 
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(b)  Sectl<m  10(a)  of  the  Endangered  8pe- 
ctea  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  atriklnc  out  "."  followinc  "Pbuots" 
and  inaertlnc  In  Ueu  tbereof  the  following: 
"Am  KzPBmoirrAL  Populaxioms.— ( 1 )": 

(2)  inaertlnc  ".  induding,  but  not  limited 
to,  acta  aoMdated  with  the  eatabllshment  of 
expertmental  populations"  immediately 
after  "apedes":  and 

(S)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  Any  experimental  population  shall  be 
treated  as  a  threatened  species  and,  as  pro- 
vided in  section  4(d),  the  Secretary  shaU 
lasue  such  reguJatlons  as  he  deems  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  provide  for  the  identi- 
fication of  such  population  and  the  conser- 
vation of  such  species:  Provided,  fiotoever, 
That  if  the  Secretary  determines,  on  the 
basis  of  the  best  available  biological  infor- 
mation, that  an  experimental  population. 
other  than  an  experimental  population  oc- 
curring <m  a  national  wfldllf e  refuge,  is  not 
marntisl  to  the  continued  existence  of  an 
endangered  or  threatened  species,  he  shall 
by  regulation,  specify  that,  solely  for  the 
purposes  of  subsections  7(aX2).  7(a)(3),  and 
T(c),  such  experimental  population  shall  be 
treated  as  a  spedes  proposed  to  be  listed 
under  section  4:  Provided,  further.  That  no 
critical  habitat  shall  be  dedgnated  for  such 
noneasentlal  populations:  and 

"(S)  A  permit  for  the  enhancement  of  the 
survival  of  an  endangered  spedes  which  au- 
thorises the  inddental  talcing  of  individuals 
of  the  affected  spedes  may  be  issued  where 
the  Secretwy  finds  that— 

"(A)  a  conservation  plan  has  been  devel- 
oped which  promotes  the  long-term  conser- 
vation of  the  spedes;  and 

"(B)  adequate  funding  is  provldlnK  by  the 
permittee  and  the  Secretary  Is  otherwise  as- 
sured the  conservation  plan  wUl  be  fully  im- 
plemented.". 

Sac  3.  C(x>PKiATioii  With  thx  States.— 
Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "66%  per  centum"  in  sub- 
section (dX3Ki)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "75  i>er  centum";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "75  per  centum"  in  subsec- 
tion (dX3KU)  thereof  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  "90  per  centum". 

Sr.  4.  litsnHO  Procxss.— (a)  Section  4  of 
the  Endangered  Spedes  Act  Is  amended 
by- 

(1)  amending  subsection  (aXl)  by— 

(A)  amending  that  part  of  subsection 
(aXl)  which  precedes  clause  (1)  by  inserting 
"promulgated  in  accordance  with  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section"  immediately  after  "shall 
by  regulation"; 

(B)  amending  clause  (1)  by  striking  out 
"sporting"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"recreational"; 

(C)  redesignating  clauses  (1)  through  (S) 
as  clauses  (A)  through  (E),  respectively:  and 

(D)  striking  out  the  last  two  sentences 
thereof. 

(2)  amending  subsection  (a)  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  foUowing  new  para- 
graph: 

"(8)  The  Secretary  shaU.  concurrent  with 
the  determination  of  the  status  and  the  list- 
ing of  endangered  or  threatened  species,  to 
the  maximum  extent  prudent  and  determi- 
nable, designate  the  critical  habitat  of  any 
mdangered  or  threatened  spedes.  The  pro- 
cedures that  govern  the  designation  of  criti- 
cal habitats  shall  be  the  same  as  those  that 
pertain  to  the  listing  of  spedes  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
except  that  in  determining  the  critical  habi- 
tat of  any  endangered  or  threatened  species. 


the  Secretary  ahaU  consider  the  economic 
impact,  and  any  other  relevant  impacts,  of 
specifying  any  particular  area  as  critical 
habitat,  and  ht  may  exclude  any  such  area 
from  critical  bkbitat  if  he  determines  that 
the  l>enefits  ofTsuch  exclusion  outweigh  the 
benefits  of  specifying  the  area  as  part  of  the 
critical  habitat)  unless  he  determines,  based 
on  the  best  scientific  and  commercial  data 
available,  that  the  faUure  to  designate  such 
area  as  critical  habitat  wiU  result  in  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  species.". 

(3)  striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(b)  Basis  rOR  DxTXRMiifATTONS.— (1)  The 
Secretary  shall  make  determinations  re- 
quired by  sub^tion  (a)  of  this  section  on 
the  basis  of  the  best  scientific  and  commer- 
dal  data  avaUdile  to  him  after  conducting  a 
review  of  the  status  of  the  species  and 
taking  into  aacount  those  efforts,  if  any, 
being  made  by  any  state  or  foreign  nation, 
or  any  political  subdivision  thereof,  to  pro- 
tect such  st>eclto,  whether  by  predator  con- 
trol, protection  of  habitat  and  food  supply, 
or  other  conservation  practices,  within  any 
area  under  its  Jurisdiction,  or  on  the  high 
seas. 

"(2)  Species  ^hich  have  been— 

"(A)  designated  as  requiring  protection 
from  unrestricied  commerce  by  any  foreign 
country,  or  pursuant  to  any  international 
agreement;  or 

"(B)  identiflfd  as  in  danger  of  extinction 
or  Ukely  to  become  so  witliin  the  foreseea- 
ble future  by  gny  agency  of  a  state  or  of  a 
foreign  nation  responsible  for  the  conserva- 
tion of  fish  or  wUdltfe  or  plants, 
shaU  receive  fitU  consideration  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  determine  whether  each  is  an  endan- 
gered species  or  a  threatened  species. 

"(3)  Upon  receipt  of  a  petition  of  an  inter- 
ested person  under  subsection  5S3(e)  of  title 
5,  United  States  Code,  to  add  any  species  to 
or  to  remove  any  species  from  either  of  the 
lists  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
this  section,  the  Secretary  shaU— 

"(A)  prompiiy  determine  whether  such 
petition  presents  substantial  scientific  infor- 
mation in(Ucating  that  such  addition  or  re- 
moval may  be  warranted; 

"(B)  within  ^  days  of  the  receipt  of  a  pe- 
tition, publish!  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
finding  whether  the  petition  presents  such 
substantial  scientific  information  and,  if 
such  information  is  present,  concurrently 
publish  in  the  P'ederal  Register  a  review  of 
the  status  of  such  species  and  conduct  such 
review;  and 

"(C)  within  12  months  of  the  receipt  of  a 
petition  that  presents  such  substantial  sci- 
entific information,  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register— 

"(1)  a  propoaed  regulation  to  Implement 
the  petitioned  action; 

"(U)  a  finding,  on  the  basis  of  the  best  sci- 
entific and  coDkmercial  data  available  to  tiim 
after  conducting  a  review  of  the  status  of 
the  species,  thlit  the  petitioned  action  is  not 
warranted;  or  [ 

"(iU)  a  finding  that  the  proposal  and  pro- 
mulgation of  t  final  regulation  implement- 
ing the  petitioned  action  is  precluded  by 
pending  or  imminent  proposals  to  add  to 
either  of  the  lists  published  pursuant  to 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  species  that 
are  subject  to  a  greater  degree  of  threat 
than  the  petitioned  species  and  evidence 
that  he  is  aaldng  efficient  and  speedy 
progress  in  the  process  of  listing  such  other 
spedes. 

"(4)  Except  Bs  provided  in  paragraphs  (5) 
and  (6)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of 
section  553  of  title  5,  United  States  Code 
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(relating  to  rulemadng  procedures),  shall 
apply  to  any  regulations  promulgated  to 
carry  out  the  purpoi  es  of  this  Act. 

"(5)  In  the  case  pf  any  regulation  pro- 
posed by  the  Secretory  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  with  respect  to  the  de- 
termination of  the  status  and  the  listing  of 
endangered  or  threatened  species,  the  Sec- 
retary— 1 

"(A)  shaU  not  less  khan  90  days  before  the 
effective  date  of  the  regulation— 

"(1)  publish  a  general  notice  and  the  com- 
plete text  of  the  proposed  regulation  in  the 
Federal  Register;  and 

"(ii)  give  {u:tual  notice  of  the  proposed 
regulation  (including  the  complete  text  of 
the  regulation)  to  tbe  State  agency  respon- 
sible for  the  conservation  of  fish  or  wildlife 
or  plants  in  each  St^te  in  which  the  species 
is  Ijelieved  to  occur,  and  invite  the  comment 
of  such  agency  thereon; 

"(B)  shaU,  Insofar  as  practical,  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Secretary  of  State,  give  notice 
of  the  proposed  regulation  to  each  foreign 
nation  in  which  the  species  is  l)eUeved  to 
occur  or  whose  citiaens  harvest  the  species 
on  the  high  seas,  and  invite  the  comment  of 
such  nation  thereon! 

"(C)  shaU  give  nomce  of  the  proposed  reg- 
ulation to  such  professional  scientific  orga- 
nizations as  he  deen^  appropriate; 

"(D)  ShaU,  insofar  as  practicable,  publish 
a  summary  of  the  proposed  regulation  in 
newspapers  of  general  circulation  in  the 
areas  in  which  th^  spedes  is  believed  to 
occur;  1 

"(E)  shall,  if  any  person  fUes  a  request  for 
a  pubUc  hearing  within  45  days  after  the 
date  of  publication  of  general  notice, 
promptly  hold  a  putjlic  hearing  thereon;  and 

"(F)  shaU,  witliin  one  year  after  the  date 
of  pubUcation  of  general  notice,  publish  (1) 
a  final  determination  with  respect  to  such 
listing  with  such  determination  based  solely 
upon  the  factors  set  forth  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  and  (U)  if 
said  determination  |b  to  publish  the  propos- 
al as  a  final  regulation,  the  final  regulation: 
Provided,  That  if  the  Secretary  finds  there 
is  substantial  disamreement  regarding  the 
sufficiency  or  accunusy  of  the  available  sci- 
entific and  comme^ial  data  on  which  he 
wUl  base  his  determination,  he  may  extend 
the  one-year  period  specified  in  this  para- 
graph for  not  more  than  6  months.  If  the 
Secretary  determines,  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph, that  a  proposal  to  add  a  species 
to  any  list  published  pursuant  to  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  stviU  not  be  published  as  a 
final  regiUation,  he  shaU  not  again  propose 
a  regulation  to  add  such  species  to  such  list 
unless  he  determinas  that  sufficient  new  in- 
formation is  avaUaple  to  warrant  the  pro- 
posal of  a  regulation.  No  proposed  regula- 
tion outstanding  af  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1982 
shaU  be  withdrawn  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
paragraph before  the  end  of  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  such  date  of  enactment. 

"(6)  Neither  paragraph  (4)  or  (5)  of  this 
subsection  nor  sect^n  553  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code.  shaU  apply  to  any  regulation 
(including  any  regulation  implementing  sec- 
tion 6(g)(2KB)(U)  of  this  Act)  issued  by  the 
Secretary  in  regard  to  any  emergency 
posing  a  significant  risk  to  the  weU-being  of 
any  species  of  fish  or  wUdlife  or  plants,  but 
only  if  (I)  at  the  time  of  pubUcation  of  the 
regulation  in  the  Ptederal  Register  the  Sec- 
retary publishes  tierein  detailed  reasons 
why  such  regulatioi  i  is  necessary,  and  (II)  in 
the  case  such  regul  ition  appUes  to  resident 
species  of  fish,  wUd  life,  and  plants,  the  Sec- 
retary gives  actual  i  lotice  of  such  regulation 
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to  the  agency  responsible  for  conservation 
of  fish  or  wildlife  or  plants  in  each  State  in 
which  such  species  is  believed  to  occur. 
Such  regulation  shaU,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  Secretary,  take  effect  immediately  upon 
pubUcation  of  the  regulation  in  the  Federal 
Register.  Any  regiUation  promulgated  under 
the  authority  of  this  paragraph  shaU  cease 
to  have  force  and  effect  at  the  close  of  the 
240-day  period  following  the  date  of  publica- 
tion unless,  during  such  240-day  period,  the 
rulemaldng  procedures  which  would  apply 
to  such  regulation  without  regard  to  this 
paragraph  are  compUed  with.  If  at  any  time 
after  issuing  an  emergency  regulation  the 
Secretary  determines,  on  the  basis  of  the 
liest  scientific  and  commercial  data  avaU- 
able  to  him.  that  substantial  evidence  does 
not  exist  to  warrant  such  regulation,  he 
shaU  withdraw  it. 

"(7)  The  publication  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter of  any  proposed  or  final  regulation 
which  is  necessary  or  appropriate  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  include  a 
summary  by  the  Secretary  of  the  data  on 
which  such  regulation  is  based  and  shaU 
show  the  relationship  of  such  data  to  such 
regulations. 

"(8)  Any  proposed  or  final  regulation 
which  si>ecifies  any  critical  habiUt  of  any 
endangered  spedes  or  threatened  species 
shaU  be  based  on  the  liest  scientific  data 
avaUable  and  the  publication  in  the  Federal 
Register  of  any  such  regulation  shaU.  to  the 
maximimi  extent  practicable,  be  accompa- 
nied by  a  brief  description  and  evaluation  of 
those  activities  (whether  pubUc  or  private) 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Secretary,  if 
undertaken  may  adversely  modify  such 
habitat,  or  may  be  affected  by  such  designa- 
tion.". 

(4)  amending  subsection  (c)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(2)  Any  list  in  effect  on  the  day  before 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  Amendments  of  1082  of 
species  of  fish  or  wUdlife  or  plants  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  threatened  or 
endangered  shall  remain  in  effect  unless 
and  untU  changed  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (5)  of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section."; 
and 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  thereof  as 
paragraph  (3). 

(5)  amending  subsection  (d)  by  striking 
out  "section  6(a)"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  "section  6(c)". 

(6)  striking  out  suljsection  (f )  thereof. 

(7)  amending  subsection  (h)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  "subsection  (cX2)"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"subsection  (bX3)";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "subsection  (g)"  in  para- 
graph (4)  and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sub- 
section (f )". 

(8)  redesignating  subsections  (g)  and  (h) 
as  subsections  (f )  and  (g),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  11(g)  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  amending  subparagraph  (IXB)  by 
striking  out  "any  SUte."  immediately  after 
"species  within"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "any  State;  or  "; 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (1)  by  Inserting 
immediately  after  subparagraph  (B)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

(C)  against  the  Secretary  where  there  is 
aUeged  a  faUure  of  the  Secretary  to  perform 
any  act  or  duty  under  this  Act  which  is  not 
discretionary  with  the  Secretary."; 

(3)  amen<Ung  that  portion  paragraph  (1) 
which  foUows  subparagraph  (B)  thereof  and 


subparagraph  (C)  as  amended  herein,  by  in- 
serting "or  to  order  the  Secretary  to  per- 
form such  act  or  duty,"  immediately  after 
"any  such  provision  or  regulation.";  and 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (2)  by  adding  the 
following  new  subparagraph  inunediately 
after  subparagraph  (B)  thereof: 

(C)  No  action  may  be  commenced  under 
subparagraph  (1)(C)  of  this  section  prior  to 
sixty  days  after  written  notice  has  been 
given  to  the  Secretary;  except  that  such 
action  may  be  brought  immediately  after 
such  notification  in  the  cause  of  an  action 
under  this  section  respecting  an  emergency 
posing  a  significant  risk  to  the  weU-being  of 
any  species  of  fish  or  wUdlife  or  plants.". 

Sec.  5.  Exkmption  Process.— (a)  Section 
7(e)(10)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  the  first 
sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  7(g)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking       out       "COIISIDERATION       BY 

Revhw  Board"  immediately  after  "Appuca- 
TiON  FOR  ExxMFTioN  AND"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Report  to  the  CoiofiTTEX". 

(2)  amending  paragraph  (1)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(A)"  immediately  after 
"(1)"; 

(B)  striking  out  "a  review  IxMurd  in  the 
manner  provided  in  this  subsection,"  imme- 
cUately  after  "shaU  be  considered  inltiaUy 
by"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secre- 
tary"; 

(C)  strllring  out  "the  review  board."  imme- 
diately after  "a  report  is  made  by"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "the  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  in  consultation  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee:  Provided, 
hotoever.  That  if  the  appUcation  for  an  ex- 
emption is  fUed  with  respect  to  an  agency 
action  for  which  a  biological  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  indicated  that 
such  agency  action  would  violate  subsection 
(a)(2)  of  this  section,  such  report  shaU  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee: Provided  further.  That  if  the  appUca- 
tion for  an  exemption  is  fUed  with  respect 
to  (1)  an  action  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  which  a  biological  opinion  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  indicated  that  such 
agency  action  would  violate  subsection 
(aK2)  of  this  section,  or  (U)  an  action  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  for  which  a  bio- 
logical opinion  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior indicated  that  such  agency  action  would 
violate  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  section,  such 
report  shaU  l>e  Jointly  made  by  such  Secre- 
taries, in  consultation  with  the  members  of 
the  committee";  and 

(D)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(B)  If  biological  opinions  of  both  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  and  the  Secretary  of 
Conunerce  indicate  that  an  agency  action 
would  violate  subsection  (a)(2)  of  this  sec- 
tion, such  Secretaries  shaU  Jointly  make  a 
report,  pursuant  to  paragraph  (5),  on  any 
appUcation  for  exempUon  fUed  with  respect 
to  such  agency  action.". 

(3)  amending  paragraph  (2XA)  by— 

(A)  striking  out  ':  or"  immediately  after 
"consultation  process"  and  inserting  in  Ueu 
thereof  ";  except  that";  and 

(B)  striking  out  '. '  immediately  after  "U- 
cense  appUcant"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  there- 
of "such  appUcation  shaU  be  submitted". 

(4)  amending  paragraph  (2)(B)  by— 

(A)  inserting  "(1))"  immediately  after 
"promptly"; 

(B)  striking  out  "to  the  review  board  to  be 
established  under  paragraph  (3)  and";  and 


(C)  inserting  ";  and  (U)  pubUah  notice  of 
receipt  of  the  appUcation  in  the  FMeral 
Register,  including  a  summary  of  the  infor- 
mation contained  in  the  application  and  a 
description  of  the  agency  action  with  re- 
spect to  which  the  application  for  exemp- 
tion has  been  fUed.". 

(5)  striking  out  paragraphs  (3).  (4).  and  (5) 
thereof  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

•(3)  The  Secretary  shaU  within  20  days  of 
the  receipt  of  an  application  for  exemption 
or  within  such  other  period  of  time  as  is  mu- 
tually agreeable  to  the  exemption  appUcant 
and  the  Se<3%tary— 

"(A)  determine  that  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  and  the  exemption  appUcant 
have— 

"(i)  carried  out  the  consultation  respond- 
bilities  as  described  in  suljsection  (a)  of  this 
section  in  good  faith  and  made  a  reasonable 
and  responsible  effort  to  develop  and  fairly 
consider  modifications  or  reasonable  and 
prudent  alternatives  to  the  proposed  agency 
action  which  would  not  violate  subsection 
(aK2)  of  this  section; 

"(U)  conducted  any  biological  assessment 
reqiUred  by  subsection  (c);  and 

"(Ui)  to  the  extent  determinable  within 
the  time  provided  herein,  refrained  from 
making  any  irreversible  or  irretrievable 
commitment  of  resources  prohibited  by  sub- 
section (d);  or 

"(B)  deny  the  appUcation  for  exemption 
because  the  Federal  agency  concerned  or 
the  exemption  appUcant  have  not  met  the 
threshold  requirements  set  forth  in  sub- 
clauses (1),  (U),  and  (lU)  of  this  paragraph. 
Such  a  denial  shall  t>e  considered  final 
agency  action  for  purposes  of  chapter  7  of 
title  5  of  the  United  SUtes  Code.". 

(6)  striking  out  paragraph  (6)  thereof  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  foUowing: 

"(4)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
Federal  agency  concerned  and  the  exemp- 
tion applicant  have  met  the  threshold  re- 
quirements set  forth  in  subclauses  (i),  (U). 
and  (iU)  of  paragraph  (3).  he  shaU.  in  con- 
sultation vrith  the  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, proceed  to  conduct  hearings  and  pre- 
pare the  report  to  be  submitted  pursuant  to 
paragraph  (5).". 

(7)  amending  paragraph  (7)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  out  that  part  of  paragraph  (7) 
which  precedes  clause  (A)  and  inserting  In 
Ueu  thereof  "Within  150  days  after  mairtng 
the  determination  under  paragraph  (3)  or 
within  such  other  period  of  time  as  is  mutu- 
aUy  agreeable  to  the  exemption  appUcant 
and  the  Secretary,  the  Secretary  shaU 
submit  to  the  Committee  a  report  discuss- 
ing-"; 

(B)  striking  out  "."  immediately  after  "by 
the  Committee"  in  clause  (C)  and  inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  ";  and"; 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing: 

"(D)  whether  the  Federal  agency  con- 
cerned and  the  exemption  applicant  re- 
frained from  making  any  irreversible  or  irre- 
trievable commitment  of  resources  prohibit- 
ed by  subsection  (d).";  and 

(D)  redesignating  paragraph  (7)  as  para- 
graph (5). 

(8)  redesignating  paragraph  (8)  as  para- 
graph (6). 

(9)  amending  paragraph  (9)  thereof  by— 

(A)  striking  out  that  part  of  paragraph  (9) 
which  precedes  clause  (A)  and  Inaertlng  In 
Ueu  thereof  "In  carrying  out  his  duties 
under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  may—": 

(B)  striking  out  "review  board"  In  clause 
(A)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary"; 
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(C)  striking  out  "It"  immediately  after 
"neoeaaary  to  enable"  In  dauae  (B)  and  In- 
wrtlnc  In  lieu  thereof  "him"; 

(D)  strlklns  out  "review  board"  in  clause 
(B)  and  inserUng  in  lieu  thereof  "Secre- 
tary"; and 

(E)  redectgnating  paragraph  (9)  as  para- 
graph (7). 

(10)  amending  paragraph  (10)  thereof 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "a  review  board"  immedi- 
ately after  "Upon  request  of'  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "review  board  to  assist  It 
in  cazTTlng  out  Its"  immediately  after  "such 
agency  to  the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Secretary  to  assist  him  In  carrying  out 
his";  and 

(C)  redesignating  paragraph  (10)  as  para- 
graph (8). 

(11)  amending  paragraph 

(11)  by- 

(A)  striking  out  "a  review  board"  immedi- 
ately after  "shall  provide  to"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  Secretary"; 

(B)  striking  our  "review  board"  immedi- 
ately after  "services  as  the"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Secretary";  and 

(C)  redesignating  paragraph  (11)  as  para- 
graph (9). 

(12)  amending  paragraph  (13)  thereof 
by- 

(A)  striking  out  "of  review  boards"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "resulting  from  ac- 
tivities pursuant  to  this  subsection";  and 

(B)  redesignating  paragraph  (12)  as  para- 
graph (10). 

(c)  Section  7(h)(1)  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  "90  days  of  receiving  the 
report  of  the  review  board  under  subsection 
(gX7)"  Immediately  after  "exemption 
within"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "30 
days  of  receiving  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
pumiant  to  subsection  (gK5)": 

(2)  striking  out  "review  board"  Immediate- 
ly after  "the  report  of  the"  in  clause  (A) 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary"; 
and 

(3)  inserting  Immediately  after  "habitat 
concerned."  in  paragraph  (B)  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(C)  The  Committee  shall  not  grant  an 
exemption  from  the  requirements  of  subsec- 
tion (aK2)  for  an  agency  action  if  the  Com- 
mittee concludes  that  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  or  the  exemption  applicant  made 
any  irreversible  or  irretrievable  commit- 
ment of  resources  prohibited  by  subsection 
(d)  or  if  the  Secretary's  report,  submitted  to 
the  Committee  pursuant  to  subsection 
(gXS),  concludes  that  the  Federal  agency 
concerned  or  the  exemption  applicant  made 
any  irreversible  or  Irretrievable  commit- 
ment of  resources  prohibited  by  subsection 
(d)  and  the  Committee  concurs  with  that 
condualon.". 

Sac.  6.  CoMSULTATioR  PROCESS.— Section 
7(b)  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973 
la  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  immediately  after  "(b)"; 
and 

(2)  inserting  immediately  after  "or  within 
such  other  period  of  time  as  Is  mutually 
agreeable  to  the  Federal  agency  and  the 
Secretary"  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That 
in  Uie  case  of  any  agency  action  Involving  a 
pennlt  or  license  applicant,  no  extension  of 
such  90  day  period  for  more  than  an  addi- 
tional 00  days  may  be  agreed  to  without  the 
permlaslon  of  the  applicant.  When  the  con- 
sultation period  is  extended  by  agreement, 
the  Secretary  shall  specify  the  Information 
required  to  complete  the  consultation  and 


the  date  on  whf:h  the  biological  opinion  will 
be  completed.". 

Sectiob  7  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 

Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 

(b)  the  following  new 
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Sac.  7 
cles  Act  of  1973 
end  of  subsecflon 
paragraphs: 

"(2)  If  after  consultation,  the  Secretary 
concludes  that!  the  agency  action  will  not 
violate  subsection  (a)(2),  or  if  he  has  offered 
reasonable  and  prudent  alternatives  which 
he  believes  would  not  violate  subsection 
(a)(2)  and  can  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
agency  or  the  permit  or  license  applicant  in 
implementing  ttie  agency  action,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  the  Federal  agency  or  ap- 
plicant concerned,  if  any  with  a  written 
statement  specvylng: 

"(1)  the  extedt  of  take  of  any  endangered 
species  or  threatened  species  Incidental  to 
the  agency  aiciion  that  would  not  violate 
subsection  (a)(2);  and 

"(11)  those  rebsonable  and  prudent  meas- 
ures that  must  be  followed  to  minimize  such 
takings  of  such  species. 

"(3)  Notwitbst&ndlng  subsections  4(d). 
9(a)(B)  and  9(a)(C)  of  this  Act  or  any  regu- 
lations promulgated  pursuant  to  such  sec- 
tions, any  action  for  which  reasonable  and 
prudent  measures  were  specified  pursuant 
to  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  and 
which  is  in  coitipliance  with  such  measures 
shall  not  be  cotisidered  a  taking  of  the  spe- 
cies which  wasithe  subject  of  the  biological 
opinion.".         I 

Sec.  8.  CoirvarrioN  Implementatioii.— Sec- 
tion 8A  of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  Immediately  after  "Sci- 
entific AuTH<auTY  PoifcnoHs.- ",  in  sub- 
section (c);       I 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (c)  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  accordance  with  Article  IV  of  the 
Convention,  tUe  Secretary  shall  determine 
and  advise  whether  the  export  or  introduc- 
tion from  the  ^a  of  any  specimen  of  a  spe- 
cies included  lA  Appendix  II  of  the  Conven- 
tion will  not  be  detrimental  to  the  survival 
of  that  speclea  and  whether  the  export  of 
such  specimen*  should  be  limited.  Such  de- 
termination and  advice  concerning  any  spec- 
imen of  a  wildlife  species  shall  be  based 
upon  the  best  available  biological  informa- 
tion derived  from  professionally  accepted 
wildlife  management  practices.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  not  be  required  to  use  estimates 
of  population  tize  in  advising  that  export  or 
introduction  ffom  the  sea  will  not  be  detri- 
mental to  the  survival  of  a  species  or  deter- 
mining that  export  should  be  limited  when 
such  estimates  are  not  the  best  available  bi- 
ological information  derived  from  profes- 
sionally accepted  wildlife  management  prac- 
tices."; ' 

(3)  strildng  out  subsection  (d);  and 

(4)  redesignating  subsection  (e)  as  subsec- 
tion (d).  I 

Sec.  9.  EMroacEMEifT.— Section  11(e)  of  the 
Endangered  ^>ecies  Act  of  1973  is  amended 
by  adding  at  v\e  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragrapli: 

"(6)  The  Atiomey  General  of  the  United 
States  may  se^k  to  enjoin  any  person  who  is 
alleged  to  be  in  violation  of  any  provision  of 
this  Act  or  reflation  issued  under  author- 
ity thereof.".  ' 

Sec.  10.  MiaCEixAicEOUs.- (a)  Section  10  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  by  ,  striking  out  subsection  (1) 
thereof.  I 

(b)  Section  f(b)(l)  of  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  19^3  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  text  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of the  f ollowiag: 


"(b)(1)  Species  Hod  n»  Captivity  or  Coh- 
TROLLED  EwviKomiigT.- The  provisions  of 
subsections  (a)(l)(A]  and  (aXlKQ)  of  this 
section  shall  not  apply  to  any  fish  or  wild- 
life which  was  held  in  captivity  or  in  a  con- 
trolled environment  on  (1)  December  28. 
1973.  or  (11)  the  date  of  the  publicaUon  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  a  final  regulation 
adding  such  fish  or  wildlife  species  to  any 
list  published  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  such 
holding  and  any  subsequent  holding  or  use 
of  the  fish  or  wildllf)e  was  not  in  the  course 
of  a  commercial  a«^lvlty.  With  respect  to 
any  act  prohibited  by  subsections  (a)(1)(A) 
and  (a)(l)(0)  of  the  section  which  occurs 
after  a  period  of  180  days  from  (1)  December 
28.  1973.  or  (U)  the  date  of  publication  in 
the  Federal  Register  of  «  final  regulation 
adding  such  fish  or  wildlife  species  to  any 
list  published  pursuMit  to  subsection  (c)  of 
section  4  of  this  Act,  there  shall  be  a  rebut- 
table presumption  that  the  fish  or  wildlife 
involved  in  such  act  Is  not  entitled  to  the  ex- 
emption contained  in  this  subsection.". 

(c)  Section  9(b)(2XA)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "This  section  shtOl  not  apply  to"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "The  provisions  of 
subsection  (aXl)  of  this  section  shall  not 
apply  to". 

(d)  Section  2(c)  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "(1)"  immediately  before  "It 
is";  and 

(2)  adding  the  following  new  paragn^h: 
"(2)  It  Is  further  qeclared  to  be  the  policy 

of  Congress  that  F^eral  agencies  shall  co- 
operate with  State  gnd  local  agencies  to  re- 
volve water  resource  issues  in  concert  with 
conservation  of  endangered  species.". 

Sec.  11.  Removal  or  F»lants.— (a)  Section 
9(aX2)  Of  the  Endgngered  Species  Act  of 
1973  is  amended  by-f 

(1)  inserting  the  fbllowing  new  clause  im- 
mediately after  clause  (A)  thereof: 

"(B)  remove  and  lieduce  to  possession  any 
such  species  from  aieas  under  Federal  juris- 
diction;"; and  ' 

(2)  redesignating  clauses  (B).  (C),  and  (D) 
as  clauses  (C).  CD),  and  (E),  respectively. 

(b)  Section  ll(a)Cl)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  19731  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (C)"  immediately  after  "(aX2)  (A), 
(B)."  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(C).  or 
(D)".  I 

(b)  Section  ll(bll)  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  (C)"  immediately  after  "(aK2)  (A), 
(B)."  and  insertinglin  lieu  thereof  "(C).  or 
(D)". 

Sec.  12.  AuTHORizATioiis.— (a)  Section  IS 
of  the  EndangeredlSpecies  Act  of  1973  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"ATTTHORIZATIoa  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

"Sec.  is.  Except  gs  authorized  in  sections 
6  and  7  of  this  ActJ  there  are  authorized  to 
be  appropriated—   1 

"(1)  not  to  exceed  $27,000,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1B84,  and  1985  to  enable 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  carry  out 
such  f  imctions  and  responsibilities  as  it  may 
have  been  given  un^er  this  Act; 

"(2)  not  to  exceed  $3,500,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  and  1985  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  carry  out 
such  functions  and  responsibilities  as  it  may 
have  been  given  untfer  this  Act;  and 

"(3)  not  to  exceed  $1,850,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985  to  enable 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  to  carry  out 
its  functions  and  responsibilities  with  re- 
spect to  the  enf  orc^ent  of  this  Act  and  the 
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Convention  which  pertain  to  the  importa- 
tion or  exportation  of  plants.". 

(b)  Section  6  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (1)  thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  Appropriations.- For  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  for  each 
of  fiscal  years  1983. 1984.  and  1985.". 

(c)  Section  7  of  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  of  1973  is  amended  by  striking  out  sub- 
section (q)  thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"(q)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Secretary  to  assist  him  and  the 
Committee  in  carryUig  out  their  functions 
under  subsections  (e),  (f).  (g).  and  (h)  of  this 
section  not  to  exceed  $600,000  for  each  of 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  shall  report  to  the 
Congress  before  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983 
with  respect  to  the  adequacy  of  the  budget 
authority  contained  in  this  subsection.". 

Sec.  13.  Effective  Date.— This  Act  shall 
take  effect  on  the  date  of  its  enactment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  (»mmlt- 
tee  amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDHENT  no.  1019 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  on  behalf 
of  Senator  C^hatee  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
for  Mr.  C^HAFEE,  Mr.  Symms,  and  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell, proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numt>ered  1010. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Amend  section  10  of  S.  2309  as  reported, 
by  inserting  on  page  29,  line  19,  immediately 
after  "subsection  (1)  thereof"  the  following: 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(1)  NoNcoiaiXRCiAL  Transshipments.— 
Any  importation  into  the  United  States  of  a 
noncommercial  shipment  of  fish  or  wildlife 
shaU,  if— 

"(1)  such  fish  or  wildlife  was  lawfully 
taken  and  exported  from  the  country  of 
origin  and  country  of  reexport,  If  any; 

"(2)  such  fish  or  wildlife  is  in  transit  or 
transshipment  through  any  place  subject  to 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  en 
route  to  a  country  where  such  fish  or  wild- 
life may  be  lawfully  Imported  and  received; 

"(3)  the  exporter  or  owner  of  such  fish  or 
wildlife  gave  explicit  Instructions  not  to 
ship  such  fish  or  wildlife  through  any  place 
subject  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States,  or  did  all  that  could  have  reasonably 
been  done  to  prevent  transshipment,  and 
the  circumstances  leading  to  the  transship- 
ment were  beyond  the  exporter's  or  owner's 
control; 

"(4)  the  applicable  requirements  of  the 
Convention  have  t>een  satisfied:  and 


"(5)  such  importation  is  not  made  in  the 
course  of  a  commercial  activity, 
be  an  Importation  not  in  violation  of  any 
provision  of  this  Act  or  any  regulation 
issued  pursuant  to  this  Act  while  such  fish 
or  wildlife  remains  in  the  control  of  the 
United  States  (Customs  Service.". 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
importance  of  what  we  are  doing  here 
today  must  not  go  unnoticed.  On  May 
11,  1982,  the  Senate  Committee  on  En- 
viroimxent  and  Public  Works  unani- 
mously approved  S.  2309  with  amend- 
ments, a  bill  to  reauthorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
of  1973.  Today  the  entire  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  approve  that  bill. 

The  1973  act  passed  the  Senate  by  a 
vote  of  92  to  0  and  drew  only  12  oppos- 
ing votes  in  the  House.  The  near 
unanimity  of  the  Congress  provided  a 
remarkable  and  gratifying  example  of 
bipartisan  concern  manifested  in  a  far- 
sighted  law.  After  several  years  of  con- 
troversy it  is  encouraging  to  see  a 
return  to  the  unanimous  bipartisan 
support  for  this  important  program. 

The  Nation  has  had  9  years  of  expe- 
rience with  the  act.  That  experience 
shows  that  the  act  has  worked  well.  It 
has  evolved  to  iiermit  greater  flexibil- 
ity and  predictability  with  regard  to 
economic  development  and  major  revi- 
sions are  not  needed. 

Developed  with  the  assistance  and 
support  of  the  administration,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States,  envlroimien- 
tal  and  some  industry  groups.  S.  2309 
carefully  balsuices  practical  needs  with 
the  goals  of  the  act.  In  addition  to  ex- 
tending the  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  3  years,  the  bUl  amends 
the  current  law  in  several  aspects  to 
correct  problem  areas  and  to  make  the 
program  work  better.  The  biU's  major 
provisions  are  analyzed  in  great  detail 
in  the  (K>mmittee  report  and  I  shall 
not  repeat  that  analysis  here. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  S.  2309 
as  amended  by  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works,  I  have 
offered  an  unprinted  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Mr.  Symms  and  Mr. 
Mitchell.  This  amendment  concerns 
noncommercial  transshipments  of  fish 
or  wildlife. 

On  page  28  of  the  committee  report 
accompanying  S.  2309.  it  is  noted  that: 

Section  11  of  the  Act  authorizes  the  sei- 
zure and  forfeiture  of  any  fish  or  wildlife  or 
plant  that  has  been  imported  in  violation  of 
the  law.  As  noted  In  a  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  Law  Enforcement  Memorandum 
dated  April  30.  1982.  however,  discretion 
must  be  applied  to  avoid  unnecessarily 
harsh  forfeiture  actions  in  certain  noncom- 
mercial Importation  violations.  Seizure  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  forfeiture  will  not 
always  be  appropriate  where  the  conduct 
providing  the  grounds  for  seizure  and  for- 
feiture Involves  a  non-commercial  Importa- 
tion violation  which  is  also  non-culpable, 
that  is,  where  there  is  no  indication  of 
fraud,  negligence,  or  intent  to  violate  the 
law. 

Game  trophies  in  transit  through  the 
United  States  were  specifically  addressed  in 


the  above-referenced  memorandimi.  It  was 
properly  noted  that  non-commercial  ship- 
ments of  endangered  species  in  transit 
through  the  United  States  should  not  be 
seized  where  such  shipments  were  lawfully 
exported  from  the  country  of  origin  and 
country  of  re-export,  may  be  lawfully  im- 
ported into  the  country  of  destination,  and 
the  exiwrter  (or  owner)  gave  explicit  in- 
structions not  to  ship  through  the  United 
States  or  did  all  that  could  have  reasonably 
been  done  to  prevent  transshipment  and  the 
circumstances  leading  to  the  property's 
transshipment  were  beyond  the  exporter's 
(or  owner's)  control.  This  exception,  howev- 
er, does  not  authorize  the  importation  for 
the  purpose  of  processing  wildlife  products 
or  mounting  of  trophies  in  the  United 
States  and  subsequent  exportation  without 
proper  permits. 

This  amendment  would  codify  the 
above-stated  policy.  Civil  and  criminal 
penalties  as  well  as  forfeiture  would  be 
affected  However,  the  burden  of  proof 
would  be  on  the  person  claiming  the 
applicability  of  this  exception.  The 
Government  would  not  have  to  offer 
pr(x>f  that  the  numerous  elements  of 
this  affirmative  defense  have  not  been 
satisfiecL 

Because  it  is  impossible  to  differenti- 
ate commercial  from  noncommercial 
shipments  without  inspection,  the 
amendment  would  maintJiin  the  abili- 
ty of  the  Fish  and  WUdllfe,  National 
Marine  Fisheries,  and  Customs  Serv- 
ices to  inspect  all  shipments  of  fish  or 
wUdlife.  The  exception  created  by  this 
amendment  would  be  a  narrow  one. 
Among  the  <x>nditions  that  must  be 
satisfied  is  a  requirement  that  the  im- 
portation be  accidental.  The  United 
States  must  not  become  a  free  port  for 
endangered  species.  The  amendment 
would  not  authorize  the  shipment  of 
wUdlife  into  the  United  States  for 
storage  in  a  warehouse  under  customs 
control  imtil  a  foreign  recipient  can  be 
located  and  reexport  can  occur. 

Mr.  President,  following  committee 
action  on  this  bill,  the  press  reported 
that  Secretary  Watt  had  been  re- 
buffed. This  is  a  totally  inaccurate 
characterization.  On  February  8.  1982, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
in  which  he  agreed  with  my  position 
that  no  major  changes  are  needed  in 
the  act  this  year.  He  offered  his  assist- 
ance in  preparation  of  a  reauthoriza- 
tion bill  and  I  accepted  that  offer.  The 
Secretary  and  his  staff,  most  notably 
Assistant  Secretary  G.  Ray  Amett. 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretuy  Craig 
Potter.  Bob  Jantzen,  Ron  Lambertaon. 
and  Kathy  Korpon  have  been  truly 
fine  and  forthright  in  working  on  this 
year's  bUl.  The  widespread  support  for 
S.  2309  is  a  tribute  to  their  work  and  I 
thank  the  Secretary  and  all  his  staff 
for  their  assistance. 

I  also  thank  all  of  my  colleagues, 
committee  staff  members  Steve  Shim- 
berg,  Martha  Pope,  and  Libby  Halpin. 
and  the  many  de(llcated  members  of 
the  E^ndangered  Species  Act  Reauthor- 
ization C(X>rdinating  Committee. 
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Mr.  President,  the  May  1982  edition 
of  Audubon  magazine  contained  an  ar- 
ticle by  David  Quammen  entitled 
"Jeremy  Bentham.  the  Pieta.  and  a 
Precious  Few  Orayllng."  A  portion  of 
that  article  Is  of  particular  interest  in 
connection  with  consideration  of  this 
legislation.  The  potential,  unknown 
utility  of  genetic  diversity  is  the  most 
frequently  cited  Justification  for  the 
preservation  of  endangered  and 
threatened  species.  Mr,  Quammen  elo- 
quently notes  the  limitations  of  such  a 
utilitarian  approach  to  legislation  and 
suggests  a  compelling,  alternative  ar- 
gument. I  ask  that  the  excerpt  I  refer 
to,  from  pages  100  and  101  of  the  mag- 
azine, be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

The  material  referred  to  follows: 
Ezcnrr  From  "Jkumt  Bkrtham,  tbx 
Pbta,  ard  a  PaiciocB  Few  Oratlihq" 
(By  David  Quammen) 

In  June  1978,  the  V£.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  completion  of  the  Telllco  Dam  on 
the  Little  Tennessee  River  was  prohibited 
by  law,  namely  the  1973  Endangered  Species 
Act.  because  the  dam  would  destroy  the 
only  known  habitat  of  the  snail  darter.  One 
argument  in  support  of  this  prohibition. 
perhaps  the  crucial  argument,  was  that  the 
snail  darter's  genes  might  at  some  time  in 
the  future  prove  useful— even  Invaluable— to 
the  balance  of  life  on  Earth,  possibly  even 
directly  to  humanity.  If  the  Penicillium 
fimgua  had  gone  extinct  when  the  dodo  bird 
did,  according  to  this  argiiment,  many  thou- 
sands of  additional  human  beings  by  now 
would  have  died  of  diphtheria  and  pneumo- 
nia. Tou  could  never  forsee  what  you  might 
need,  wbat  might  prove  useful  In  the  line  of 
genetic  options,  so  nothing  at  all  should  be 
squandered,  nothing  relinquished.  Thus  it 
was  reasoned  on  behalf  of  snail  darter  pres- 
ervation (and  thus  I  have  reasoned  else- 
where myself).  The  logic  is  as  solid  as  it  Is 
dangerous. 

In  fact  the  whole  argument  by  utility  may 
be  one  of  the  most  dangerous,  even  omi- 
nous, strategic  errors  that  the  environmen- 
tal movements  Is  currently  making.  The 
best  reason  for  saving  the  snail  darter  was 
this:  precisely  because  it  is  flat  useless. 
That's  what  makes  it  special.  It  wasn't  put 
there,  in  the  Little  Tennessee  River;  it  has 
no  ironclad  reason  for  being  there;  It  Is 
simply  there.  A  hydroelectric  dam,  which 
can  be  built  in  a  mere  ten  years  for  a  mere 
$119  million,  will  have  utility  on  its  side  of 
the  balance  against  snaU  darter  genes.  If  not 
now  then  at  some  future  time,  when  the 
cost  of  electricity  has  risen  above  the  cost  of 
re-creating  the  snail  darter  through  genetic 
engineering.  A  snafl  darter  arrived  at  the 
hard  way,  the  Darwinian  way,  across  mll- 
Uona  of  years  of  randomness,  reaching  its 
culmination  aa  a  small  ugly  perch  roughly 
resembling  an  undernourished  tadpole,  is 
something  far  more  precious  than  a  net 
asset  in  potential  utility.  What  then,  exact- 
ly? That  isn't  easy  to  say,  without  gibbering 
in  tranacendent&l  tones.  But  something 
more  than  a  floppy  disc  storing  coded  genet- 
ic lingo  for  a  rainy  day. 

Another  example:  On  a  Simday  In  May 
1972,  an  addled  Hungarian  named  Laszlo 
Toth  Jumped  a  railing  in  St.  Peter's  Basilica 
■Dd  took  a  bammer  to  Michelangelo's  Pieta, 
knocking  the  nose  off  the  figure  of  Mary, 
and  part  of  her  lowered  eyelid,  and  her 
right  arm  at  the  elbow.  The  world  groaned. 


Italian  official!  charged  Toth  with  crimes 
worth  a  maxio|um  total  of  nine  years'  im- 
prisonment. S<kae  people  said  aloud  at  the 
time,  but  no  oQe  of  liberal  disposition,  that 
capital  punlshiaent  would  be  more  appropri- 
ate. What  probably  should  have  been  done 
was  to  let  Itall^  police  sergeants  take  Toth 
out  into  a  Roman  alley  and  smacic  his  nose 
off,  and  part  of  his  eyelid,  and  his  arm  at 
the  eltww,  with  a  hammer.  The  Pieta  was  at 
that  time  473  years  old,  the  only  signed 
sculpture  by  the  greatest  sculptor  In  human 
history.  I  don't  know  whether  Laszlo  Toth 
served  the  fullinlne  years,  but  very  likely 
not.  Deocleclo  Redig  de  Campos,  from  the 
Vatican  art-restoration  latmratories,  said  at 
the  time  that  restoring  the  scvilpture,  with 
glue  and  studco  and  substitute  bits  of 
marble,  would :  be  "an  awesome  task  that 
might  take  tkree  years,"  but  later  he 
cheered  up  soitie  and  amended  that  to  "a 
matter  of  monl|hs."  You  and  I  Imow  better. 
The  Michelangelo  Pieta  is  gone.  The  Ml- 
chelangelo/de  Campos  Pieta  is  the  one  now 
back  on  display.  There  is  a  large  difference. 
What,  exactly,  |s  the  difference?  Again  hard 
to  say.  but  it  hgs  much  to  do  with  the  siutll 
darter. 

Sage  editorialists  wrote  that  Toth's  van- 
dalism was  viewed  by  some  as  an  act  of  left- 
ist political  syntbolism:  "Esthetics  must  bow 
to  social  chan^,  even  if  in  the  process  the 
beautiful  must  be  destroyed,  as  in  Paris 
during  les  ittnementa,  when  students 
scrawled  across^  paintings  'No  More  Master- 
pieces.' So  long,  as  human  beings  do  not  eat, 
we  must  break  up  ecclesiastical  plate  and 
buy  bread."  'She  balance  of  utility  had 
tipped,  the  only  directly  useful  form  of  art, 
after  all,  is  that  which  we  call  pornographic. 

Still  another  example:  In  May  1945  the 
Target  Committee  of  scientists  and  ord- 
nance experts  from  the  Manhattan  Project 
met  to  hash  out  a  list  of  the  best  potential 
Japanese  targ^  for  the  American  atomic 
bomb.  At  the  top  of  the  list  they  placed 
Kyoto,  the  ancient  capital  city  of  Japan,  for 
eleven  centuriee  the  source  of  all  that  was 
beautiful  in  Japanese  civilization,  the  site  of 
many  sacred  and  gorgeous  Shinto  shrines. 
When  he  saw  this,  Henry  L.  Stimson,  a  stub- 
bornly humane  old  man  who  had  served  as 
Secretary  of  State  under  Herbert  Hoover 
and  was  now  TVuman's  Inherited  Secretary 
of  War,  got  hii  back  up:  "This  is  one  time 
I'm  going  to  be  the  final  deciding  authority. 
Nobody's  going  to  tell  me  what  to  do  on 
this.  On  this  matter  I  am  the  kingpin."  And 
he  struck  the  tlty  of  shrines  off  the  list. 
Truman  concutred.  Think  what  you  will 
about  the  sub«<iuent  bombing  of  Hiroshi- 
ma—unspeakably barbarous  act,  or  a  justifi- 
able one  in  the  given  circumstances— think  • 
what  you  will  about  that;  still  the  sparing  of 
Kyoto,  acknowledged  as  a  superior  target  in 
military  terms,  was  very  likely  the  most  cou- 
rageous and  imaginative  decision  anyone 
ever  talked  HSrry  Truman  into.  In  May 
1945,  the  shrln^  of  Kyoto  did  not  enjoy  the 
balance  of  utlll^. 

"By  utility  Isi  meant  that  property  in  any 
object,  whereby  it  tends  to  produce  benefit, 
advantage,  pleasure,  good,  or  happiness  (all 
this  in  the  present  case  comes  to  the  same 
thing),  or  (what  comes  again  to  the  same 
thing)  to  prevent  the  happening  of  mis- 
chief, pain,  evlL  or  unhapplness  to  the  party 
whose  interest  is  considered:  If  that  party  be 
the  community  in  general,  then  the  happi- 
ness of  the  community;  if  a  particular  indi- 
vidual, then  the  happiness  of  that  Individ- 
uaL"  This  was  written  by  Jeremy  Bentham. 
the  English  lee^  scholar  of  the  eighteenth 
century  who  w4s  a  founder  of  that  school  of 
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philosophy  known  as  Utilitarianism.  He  also 
wrote,  in  Principles  of  Morals  and  Legisla- 
tion, that  "an  act  then  may  be  said  to  be 
conformable  to  the  principle  of  utility  .  .  . 
when  the  tendency  it  has  to  augment  the 
happiness  of  the  community  is  greater  than 
any  it  has  to  diminish  it."  In  more  familiar 
words,  moral  tenets  and  legislation  should 
always  be  such  as  io  achieve  the  greatest 
good  for  the  greatest  number.  And  by 
numl>er  is  meant,  of  course  number  of 
humans. 

This  is  a  nefariouily  sensible  philosophy. 
If  it  had  been  adhered  to  strictly  through- 
out the  world  since  Bentham  enunciated  It, 
there  would  now  be  ao  ecclesiastical  plate  or 
Jeweled  papal  chalides,  no  Peacock  Throne 
(vacated  or  otherv^),  no  ApoUo  moon 
landings,  no  Kyoto.  Sad  it  been  retroactive, 
there  would  be  no  Bgyptlan  pyramids,  no 
Taj  Mahal,  no  texts  of  Plato;  nor  would 
there  have  been  any  amassing  of  wealth  by 
Florentine  ollgarcha  and  hence  no  Italian 
Renaissance;  finally,  therefore,  no  Pieta. 
not  even  a  mangled  one.  And  if  Bentham's 
principle  of  utility— ip  its  economic  formula- 
tion, or  In  thermodytiamic  terms,  or  even  in 
biomedical  ones— is  applied  today  and  to- 
morrow as  the  ultimate  touchstone  for  mat- 
ters of  legislation,  jet  alone  morals,  then 
there  will  eventually  be,  as  soon  as  the  twl- 
ance  tips,  no  snail  dirter,  nor  much  of  any- 
thing else  that  we  vs^ue  principally  for  non- 
utilitarian  reasons.* 


OFFICER.    The 
to  the  amend- 


The    PRESIDIlia 
question  is  on  agiieeing 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1010)  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMKNOl  KNT  NO.  1030 

Mr.  STEVENS. :  i4r.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  ami  tndment  in  behalf  of 
myself  and  Mr.  Sinois  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  conside  ration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  bf  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  I 

The  Senator  from!  Alaska  (Mr.  Sti:vkns), 
for  himself,  Mr.  BAKgn.  and  Mr.  Symms,  pro- 
poses an  unprinted  i  amendment  numbered 
1020. 

Page  16,  after  lina  13— Insert  the  follow- 
ing: I 

"(9)  Inserting  the  I  following  new  subsec- 
tion: (h)  If,  in  the  case  of  any  regulation 
proposed  by  the  S^retary  under  the  au- 
thority of  this  sectl<fn,  a  State  agency  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  area  in  which  a  species 
affected  by  the  proposed  regulation  is  resi- 
dent files  comments  disagreeing  with  all  or 
part  of  the  proposed  regulation,  and  the 
Secretary  issues  a  f  ihal  regulation  which  is 
in  conflict  with  such  comments,  or  if  the 
Secretary  fails  to  acbpt  a  regiilation  pursu- 
ant to  an  action  petitioned  by  a  State 
agency  under  paragStiph  (3)  of  subsection 
(b),  the  Secretary  shall  submit  to  the  State 
agency  a  written  Justification  for  his  failure 
to  adopt  regulatioqs  consistent  with  the 
agency's  comments  dt  petition." 

The  PRESIDH^O  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agi  eeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendmen  (UP  No.  1020)  was 
agreed  to. 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  ^x.  President.  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  work 
and  efforts  of  Senator  Chateb  in  the 
passage  of  S.  230$.  Many  of  the  con- 
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cems  I  have  had  over  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Endangered  Species  Act  in- 
volving States  rights,  water  Issues,  the 
determination  of  critical  habitats,  and 
problems  faced  by  sportsmen  in  Idaho 
and  throughout  the  Nation  have  been 
favorably  addressed  in  this  legislation. 
I  feel  that  the  efforts  of  the  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  amendments  adopted  by  this 
body  today  have  brought  more  bal- 
ance to  this  statute. 

I  am  pleased  that  this  body  adopted 
the  Chafee/Symms  and  the  Stevens/ 
Symms  amendments.  The  former 
amendment  would  prevent  the  U.S. 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  from  seizing 
foreign  shipments  of  game  trophies  in 
the  United  Stetes  If  they  were  taken 
legally  in  the  coimtry  of  origin  and 
may  be  lawfully  possessed  in  the  coim- 
try  of  destination.  The  latter  amend- 
ment gives  the  States  a  greater  role  in 
the  endangered  species  process.  There 
are  a  number  of  State  fish  and  game 
agencies  which  have  had  disputes  with 
the  Interior  Department  over  the 
question  of  listing  species  as  endan- 
gered or  threatened,  or  overprotectlve 
regulations  for  threatened  species. 
Some  of  these  agencies,  including  my 
own  In  Idaho,  have  expressed  strong 
concerns  over  these  issues,  and  the 
hope  that  if  there  were  a  disagree- 
ment, that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or should  be  required  to  explain  the 
reasons  for  overriding  the  State's  posi- 
tion. These  amendments  signficantly 
improve  this  legislation  and  the  act 
itself,  and  I  am  pleased  that  this  body 
adopted  them. 

In  addition,  the  bill  addresses  the 
areas  of  experimental  populations,  the 
section  7  consultation  pr(x;ess,  the  def- 
inition of  a  "critical  habitat,"  and 
western  water  concerns.  In  each  <»se, 
the  amendments  improve  the  com- 
plexities of  the  act.  The  section  7 
amendments  allow  the  permit  appli- 
cant to  exercise  a  greater  role  in  the 
consultation  process,  thereby  giving 
him  greater  certainty  for  future  plan- 
ning purposes. 

For  some  time,  I  have  been  dis- 
turbed at  the  misuse  of  the  definition 
of  a  "critical  habitat."  Broadly  defined 
in  the  past  as  the  range  of  a  species, 
the  committee  intends  that  that  defi- 
nition be  narrowed  to  those  essential 
ecological  elements  necessary  to  a  spe- 
cies' survival. 

Finally,  Senator  Simpson's  amend- 
ment recognizing  the  complex  system 
of  western  water  laws  that  govern  the 
agricultural  productivity  and  power- 
generating  capacity  of  Western  States 
such  as  my  own,  was  vital  to  the  bill's 
acceptability.  We  in  the  West  are 
always  wary  of  legislation  that  poses 
feasible  threats  to  the  supremacy  of 
the  States  in  the  appropriation  of  the 
water  that  is  the  lifeblood  of  our  exist- 
ence. 

This  legislation  makes  some  of  the 
necessary    changes   that   have   come 


about  through  the  implementation  of 
this  act,  and  I  again  commend  Sena- 
tors Chatee,  Gorton,  and  Mitchell 
for  their  efforts^ 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  the 
legislation  the  Senate  is  now  consider- 
ing, S.  2309,  enhances  the  protection 
provided  by  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  for  wildlife  on  the  brink  of  extinc- 
tion and  I  am  happy  to  have  cospon- 
sored  the  measure  virlth  Senator 
Chatee  and  Senator  Gorton.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  to  Join  us 
in  supporting  and  passing  the  meas- 
ure. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  like 
other  landmark  environmental  and 
conservation  laws,  receives  widespread 
support  in  my  State  of  Maine  and 
throughout  the  Nation.  And  the 
United  States,  because  of  the  protec- 
tion it  affords  endangered  species,  is 
looked  to  as  an  example  for  other  na- 
tions throughout  the  world.  S.  2309 
does  not  detract  from  this  country's 
obligations  to  help  save  endangered 
and  threatened  plants  and  animals. 

Protecting  endangered  species  be- 
comes more  crucial  with  each  passing 
year.  As  many  as  one  to  three  species 
per  day  are  becoming  extinct  and  that 
rate  may  increase  to  one  per  hour  by 
the  end  of  this  decade.  As  much  as  20 
percent  of  all  life  forms  on  Earth  will 
be  lost  by  the  year  2000. 

Some  would  suggest  that  we  will  nei- 
ther notice  nor  miss  many  of  the  spe- 
cies or  their  genetic  material  that  are 
forever  lost  to  us.  That  is  not  a  risk  we 
should  take.  Surely  oiu*  lives  would  be 
diminished  esthetically  by  the  loss  of 
the  bald  eagle  or  the  gri^y  bear.  And 
oiu*  lives  would  be  diminished  materi- 
ally by  the  loss  of  the  evening  prim- 
rose with  its  hoped  for  application  to 
coronary  heart  disease,  arthritis,  or 
eczema,  or  the  loss  of  the  rare  Mexi- 
can perennial  grass  which  may  provide 
us  with  perennial  com. 

The  potential  for  practical  and  eco- 
logically sound  use  of  genetic  material 
is  virtually  unlimited.  Laboratory  ex- 
periments have  developed  a  bacteria 
which  consumes  hazardous  wastes; 
bacteria  which  can  digest  spilled  oil 
have  been  used  to  clean  up  spills  in 
European  waters.  Research  Into  these 
promising  fields  is  just  on  the  frontier. 

Nearly  40  percent  of  the  world's 
medicines  are  derived  from  plant  and 
wildlife  species.  Extracts  from  more 
than  500  species  of  marine  Inverte- 
brates have  anticancer  effects.  I  for 
one  am  not  prepared  to  choose  which 
of  these  species  we  can  do  without. 
Nor  would  I  prejudge  the  value  of 
other  species  whose  Importance  Is  as 
yet  unknown. 

S.  2309  maintains  the  Integrity  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  while  ad- 
dressing number  of  important  con- 
cerns regarding  the  act  which  were 
identified  by  hearings  on  the  measure. 
The  bill  includes  provisions  which 
would: 


Accelerate  the  listing  or  delisting  of 
species  as  endangered  or  threatened 
by  requiring  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  decide  within  1  year— except 
in  unusual  circumstances— whether  or 
not  to  list; 

Insiu%  that  listings  are  based  solely 
on  biological  factors; 

Acknowledge  the  responsibility  of 
the  States  for  managing  nonendan- 
gered  resident  species  of  wfldllfe  by 
overturning  the  so-called  bobcat  deci- 
sion; 

Encourage  the  establishment  of  new 
or  experimental  populations  of  endan- 
gered species  by  providing  the  Secre- 
tary more  flexibility  in  Issuing  regula- 
tions for  their  protection; 

EUlmlnate  unfair  references  in  the 
act  to  "sporting"  activities  as  a  cause 
of  endangerment  of  species; 

Reduce  the  potential  for  conflict  be- 
tween sections  7  and  9  of  the  act; 

Streamline  and  shorten,  from  360  to 
200  days,  the  section  7  exemption 
process; 

Reduce  uncertainty  for  industry  by 
requiring  that  permit  i^plicants 
concur  in  any  extensions  of  consulta- 
tion under  section  7  of  the  act;  and 

Provide  additional  protection  for 
plants  on  Federal  lands. 

These  provisions  reflect  the  con- 
cerns of  the  administration,  the 
States,  and  sportsmen  and  other  con- 
servationists. The  provisions  reflect 
sound  legislation  which  will  enhance 
the  workability  of  the  Endangered 
Species  Act.  Most  important,  they  will 
contribute  to  the  protection  provided 
endangered  species  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  their  genetic  diversity. 

The  tragedy  of  extinction  which  the 
Ehidangered  Species  Act  is  meant  to 
guard  against  is  not  a  tragedy  which 
will  occur  with  fanfare,  with  warning. 
Rather,  it  is  the  tragedy  of  small.  In- 
cremental and  Irreversible  losses  in 
our  world's  genetic  heritage  that  we 
may  not  notice  until  it  is  too  late.  As 
prudent  stewards  of  our  world,  we 
must  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
ability  of  this  law  to  prevent  this  loss. 
That  Is  the  nature  of  endangered  spe- 
cies protection  to  which  I  am  commit- 
ted and  which  this  legislation  reaf- 
firms.* 

•  Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
proud  today  to  speak  for  the  reauthor- 
ization bill  for  the  Endangered  Species 
Act,  a  bill  which  I  have  cosponsored 
and  supported  from  its  introduction 
through  consideration  by  the  Environ- 
mental Pollution  Subcommittee  and 
finally  to  its  favorable  consideration 
by  the  full  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 

Mr.  President,  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  Is  one  of  the  key  pieces  of  en- 
vironmental legislation  in  existence 
today.  Its  passage  established  the 
United  States  as  a  world  leader  in  the 
international  effort  to  rescue  hun- 
dreds of  invaluable  forms  of  plant  and 
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animal  life  from  the  threat  of  extinc- 
tion. 

The  E:ndanRered  Species  Act  has 
provided  comprehensive  species  pro- 
tection through  four  key  provisions. 
Section  4  of  the  act  calls  for  the  listing 
of  endangered  and  threatened  species. 
Section  6  of  the  act  provides  for  coop- 
erative State-Federal  management  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species. 
Section  7  of  the  act  prohibits  Federal 
agencies  from  Jeopardizing  endangered 
and  threatened  species  and  their  habi- 
tat, and  provides  a  vital  consultation 
mechanism  whereby  neither  desirable 
projects  nor  species  survival  need  be 
sacrificed.  Section  9  of  the  act  restricts 
the  talcing  of  individual  members  of 
endangered  and  threatened  species. 

The  American  people  support  a 
strong  Endangered  Species  Act.  I  am 
proud  to  be  fr<Hn  a  State  in  which 
abundant  wildlife  is  one  of  the  most 
cherished  treasiu-es.  Few  States  in  our 
Union  contain  the  diversity  of  species 
of  which  Washington  State  can  boast, 
from  the  peregrine  falcon  to  the  black 
bear.  Tet  the  pressures  on  wildlife 
remain  intense. 

In  my  Judgment,  S.  2309  represents  a 
solid  effort  at  addressing  the  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  have  been  raised, 
while  at  the  same  time  holding  firm  to 
one  of  the  Nation's  most  farsighted 
environmental  protection  laws.  The 
bill  contains  many  urgently  needed  re- 
forms, the  need  for  which  have  been 
highlighted  by  the  administration. 
State  wildlife  managers,  conservation 
groups,  and  industry  representatives 
who  have  testified  before  the  subcom- 
mittee during  its  oversight  hearings 
last  winter  and  this  spring.  Some  of 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill  would: 

First,  streamline  the  process  of  list- 
ing and  delisting  species,  by  requiring 
action  on  proposed  listings  and  delist- 
ings within  1  year; 

Two,  streamline  and  expedite  the  ex- 
emption process  by  reducing  the  levels 
of  review,  and  by  requiring  that  deci- 
sions be  rendered  within  200  days,  in- 
stead of  the  current  360  days; 

Three,  address  the  problem  of  delays 
associated  with  section  7  consultations 
and  the  need  for  predictability  in  the 
face  of  current,  open-ended  extensions 
of  consultations  by  making  extensions 
of  more  than  60  days  contingent  upon 
the  agreement  of  the  applicant; 

Fourth,  resolve  the  statutory  contra- 
diction between  section  7  and  section  9 
of  the  act  by  providing  that  any  action 
which  is  in  compliance  with  measures 
specified  by  the  Secretary  to  minimize 
compliance  with  measures  specified  by 
the  Secretary  to  minimize  takings  in 
section  7  will  be  exempt  from  the  pro- 
hibition in  against  incidental  takings 
in  section  9; 

Fifth,  encourage  the  establishment 
of  experimental  populations  to  aid  re- 
covery of  species; 

Sixth,  overrule  the  Court  of  Appeals 
decision  relating  to  Implementation  of 


the  Conveiltion  on  International 
Trade  in  Endangered  Species,  by  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
make  detcnqinations  on  the  export  of 
species  listed  in  appendix  II  of  the 
convention— but  not  on  our  domestic 
list — on  the  ^asis  of  the  best  available 
information  flerived  from  professional- 
ly accepted  Wildlife  management  prac- 
tices, but  in  I  no  way  diminishing  the 
responsibility  of  the  United  States 
under  the  coi^vention; 

Seventh,  ptovide,  for  the  first  time, 
a  response  t«  the  problem  of  overcol- 
lection  of  listed  plants;  and 

Eighth,  provide  for  a  3-year  reau- 
thorization of  the  act, 

I  am  very  appreciative  of  the  tre- 
mendous tiii|e  and  effort  which  the 
many  individuals  and  groups  con- 
cerned with  tthe  reauthorization  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  have  put  into 
this  process.  (Without  their  invaluable 
and  thoughtiul  suggestions,  this  bill, 
which  I  believe  is  truly  responsive  to 
those  conceifis,  could  not  have  been 
possible.  I  aih  confident  that  this  bill 
both  strengthens  the  act  and  makes 
its  provision^  more  workable  and  pre- 
dictable for  ul  who  are  affected.* 

Mr.  PERCv.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  supi^ort  of  S.  2309.  of  which  I 
am  a  cospontor  and  which  was  intro- 
duced by  m*  distinguished  colleague 
from  Rhode llsland  (Senator  Chafes). 
S.  2309  woulti  amend  and  reauthorize 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  for  the 
next  3  years. 

I  was  an  qriglnal  cosponsor  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  when  it  was 
first  introduced  in  1973.  This  legisla- 
tion has  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most 
far-reaching  wildlife  conservation  laws 
ever  enacted  by  any  nation,  and  has 
served  as  a  model  for  wildlife  protec- 
tion measure$  in  other  nations.  Nearly 
300  native  A^ierican  mammals,  birds, 
reptiles,  fishes,  plants,  and  other  life 
forms— as  w^ll  as  nearly  500  foreign 
species— havfl  been  placed  on  the  U.S. 
list  of  endangered  and  threatened 
wildlife  and  plants  and  now  receive 
protection  under  the  act. 

It  is  true,  ^B  evidenced  by  the  disap- 
pearance of  t  thousands  of  creatures 
since  life  be^an,  including  the  dino- 
saurs, that  lextinction  is  a  natiiral 
process.  However,  we  can  no  longer  at- 
tribute the  rising  decline  of  so  many 
species  to  natural  processes.  Exploita- 
tion, habitat  alteration  and  destruc- 
tion, pollution  and  the  uncontrolled 
introduction  of  new  species  have  all 
drastically  taken  their  toll  on  the 
numbers  and  variety  of  species,  seri- 
ously threatening  to  upset  the  delicate 
balance  of  nature.  This  alarming  de- 
velopment prompted  the  drafting  and 
passage  of  the  E8A,  resulting  in  the 
creation  of  $,  national  program  that 
today  involves  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, the  States,  conservation  organi- 
zations, individual  citizens,  business' 
and  industry,  and  foreign  governments 
in  a  coopera^ve  effort  to  conserve  en- 
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Through  the  deBignation  and  protec- 
tion of  critical  nabitats,  the  prohibi- 
tion against  remojving  or  harming  pro- 
the  implementation 
the  effort  to 
from  complete  ex- 
its way.  Thus  the  re- 
strong  Endangered 
Species  Act  is  essential,  and  I  believe 
S.  2309  not  only  preserves  the  act,  but 
improves  it.  Provisions  of  S.  2309  in- 
clude streamlinii|g  the  species-listing 
process,  clarifying  the  States'  responsi- 
bilities for  managing  nonendangered 
resident  species,  eliminating  the  over- 
lap between  sections  7  and  9  concern- 
ing the  taking  of  protected  species, 
and  encouraging  the  establishment  of 
new  experimental  populations  of  en- 
dangered and  threatened  species. 

I  would  like  td  commend  Senators 
Chafee,  MiTCHEui.  and  Gorton  for  the 
excellent  Job  th«y  have  done  in  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  all  interests 
in  the  writing  of  this  legislation.  I  en- 
courage my  collea  gues  in  the  Chamber 
to  Join  me  in  una  limous  support  of  S. 
2309. 

Mr.  STEVENS.! Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  bill  be  advanced  to  third  read- 
ing. J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  J  ask  unsmimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  t^e  House  companion 
bill,  H.R.  6133.      I 

The  PRESIDIJfG  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  \iy  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6133:  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1975. 

The  PRESIDU^G  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  thd  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  immediate  consideration  of  the 
bill.  J 

Mr.  STEVENSl  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  strike  all  after 
the  enacting  clatise  of  H.R.  6133  and 
insert  in  lieu  thireof  the  text  of  S. 
2309  as  amended  ^y  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?    1 

The  question  la  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion.  I 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDUJTG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  th^  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  biU.  [ 

The  amendmeiK  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  tne  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  I 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
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The  bill  (H.R.  6133)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  title, 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  the  clerk. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
authorize  appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  the  E^ndangered  Species  Act  of 
1973  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and  1985. 
and  for  other  purposes.". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment to  the  title. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill.  H.R.  6133, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  ii!iotion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

M'.-.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  consideration  of  S.  2309  be 
indefinitely  postponed.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand there  is  a  Joint  resolution 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  wishes  to  have  considered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle),  I 
send  a  Joint  resolution  to  the  desk 
with  regard  to  Baltic  Freedom  Day 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  201)  designat- 
ing Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
second  time  at  length,  and  the  Senate 
will  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  cosponsors  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion are:  Mr.  Riegle  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Levim.  Mr.  Thurmond, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  LuGAR,  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr. 
Cannon.   Mr.   Exon.   Mr.   Dodd,   Mr. 

INOUYE.  Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Mr.  Pressuer, 
Mr.  Grasslet,  Mr.  Zorinskt,  Mr. 
BxncFERS.  Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Tsongas. 
Mr.  HoLLiNGS.  Mr.  Denton.  Mrs.  Haw- 
kins,  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Msiz- 
ENBAUM,  Mr.  Kasten.  Mr.  Jepsen,  Mr. 
ElAST.  Mr.  Stmms.  Mr.  Domxnici.  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  McClttre.  Mr. 
TovncR.  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Baucus.  Mr. 
HUDDLESTOH.  Mt.  Jackson.  Mr.  Sasser. 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro.  Mr.  Pryor.  and 
Mr.  Bradley). 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Helms  and  over  40 


cosponsors.  I  am  pleased  to  introduce 
a  Joint  resolution  calling  for  the  decla- 
ration of  June  14.  1982.  as  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day. 

This  year.  June  14.  will  mark  the  42d 
anniversary  of  the  brutal  occupation 
by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  three 
Baltic  nations:  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Soviet  subjugation  of  the 
brave  and  stalwart  people  of  these 
tiny  nations  continues  to  this  day.  in 
blatant  violation  of  international  law 
as  provided  for  in  the  final  act  of  the 
Helsinki  accords. 

Since  the  Baltic  States  lost  their  in- 
dependence to  the  Soviet  Union  in 
1940,  June  14,  has  been  the  date  on 
which  Americans  have  Joined  with 
Baltic  peoples  everywhere  in  com- 
memorating the  freedom  once  en- 
Joyed.  This  resolution,  giving  formal 
recognition  of  June  14,  1982,  as  Baltic 
Freedom  Day,  pays  tribute  to  the  con- 
tinuing struggle  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
to  regain  that  freedom. 

Before  the  bitter  slavery  of  Soviet 
oppression  was  thrust  upon  them,  the 
Baltic  nations  enjoyed  20  years  of  in- 
dependence. Estonia  became  the  first 
nation  in  the  world  to  grant  all  of  its 
minorities  cultural  autonomy  through 
Government-subsidized  ethnic  schools, 
theaters,  and  libraries.  Latvia  had  the 
highest  percentage  of  youths  attend- 
ing high  school  and  college  of  all  the 
countries  in  Europe,  and  was  second 
among  all  European  countries  in  the 
number  of  books  published  per  capita. 
In  1936,  Latvia's  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  Vilhelms  Munters,  was  elected 
president  of  the  League  of  Nations. 
Within  S  years  of  their  independence 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  the  Lithuanians, 
luiown  for  their  determination  and 
hard  work,  easily  surpassed  their  pre- 
1914  standards  of  living  without  any 
foreign  assistance.  During  their  inde- 
pendence, Government-subsidized  cul- 
tural programs  were  greatly  expanded, 
and  won  the  Lithuanians  the  legacy  of 
being  the  most  culturally  sophisticat- 
ed minority  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Unfortunately,  as  long  as  the  Baltic 
peoples  are  subjected  to  the  wholesale 
violation  of  himian  rights  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, they  can  enjoy  little  but  the 
memory  of  their  hallowed  independ- 
ence, as  they  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  they  will  once  again  be  free. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II,  over  100 
new  nations  were  able  to  exercise  their 
Inalienable  right  to  form  sovereign  leg- 
islative. Judicial,  and  administrative 
bodies.  Conspicuously  absent  from 
among  the  impressive  numbers  of 
newly  emerging  nations  were  the 
Baltic  countries  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  While  many  countries 
which  were  once  components  of  the 
former  British,  Spanish,  and  Portu- 
guese empires  were  gaining  their  inde- 
pendence, the  Soviet  Union  greedily 
held  onto  the  ill-gotten  Baltic  nations. 
The  history  of  man  has  recorded  too 
many  incidents  of  the  cruelty  humans 


have  imposed  on  one  another.  In  the 
case  of  the  Baltic  nations,  their  people 
were  the  innocent  victims  of  the  ex- 
pansionist desire  of  a  government  that 
could  only  be  satiated  by  the  access  of 
more  territory.  While  the  individual 
accounts  of  the  horror  have  not 
roused  the  Soviet  conscience,  these 
memories,  vivid  in  the  minds  of  Baltic 
peoples  everywhere,  continue  to  fuel 
the  flame  of  liberty  in  their  hearts. 

The  horror  of  the  Soviet  takeover  of 
the  three  Baltic  nations  has  been 
somewhat  overshadowed  by  the  atroc- 
ities of  Hitler's  Germany.  Nonetheless, 
the  pain  inflicted  on  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples by  the  Soviets  was  as  severe.  Be- 
tween 1939  and  1949,  Estonia  had  one- 
third  of  its  population  murdered  or  de- 
ported to  the  Siberian  wasteland.  The 
Soviets  displayed  no  mercy  as  15,000 
Latvians  were  deported  to  Siberia  in 
June  of  1940.  and  another  50.000  were 
sent  to  Soviet  camps  in  March  of  1949 
where  many  met  a  cruel  death.  Be- 
tween June  14  and  June  21.  1941.  the 
Soviets  continued  their  reign  of  terror 
as  they  deported  34.000  Lithuanians. 
Accounts  also  show  that  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  Lithuanian  population  was 
deported  between  1948  and  1949.  Awe- 
some as  they  are.  these  figures  do  not 
tell  the  whole  story.  The  injustices  in- 
flicted upon  the  thousands  of  Esto- 
nians. Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  stand 
as  a  testament  to  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's disregard  for  human  rights 
which  continues  to  this  day. 

Today,  the  Soviet  takeover  of  the 
Baltic  nations  remains  incomplete  be- 
cause of  the  fierce  sense  of  national 
pride  embraced  by  the  Baltic  people. 
Intensification  of  the  Soviet  policy  of 
russification,  designed  to  eliminate  the 
unique  cultures  of  the  Baltic  peoples, 
has  only  served  to  greatly  damage  the 
Soviet  position  in  the  three  nations. 
While  the  physical  Soviet  presence 
there  is  evident,  that  presence  must 
compete  with  the  tireless  foe  that  em- 
bodies itself  in  the  spirit  of  the  Baltic 
people. 

As  a  nation  committed  to  the  preser- 
vation of  basic  feedoms  for  all  peoples, 
the  United  States  must  constantly  and 
strenuously  remind  all  nations  of  the 
continuing  oppression  under  which 
the  Baltic  peoples  live.  Today,  I  offer 
my  unwavering  support  to  all  Baltic 
peoples;  those  still  striving  to  escape 
Soviet  oppression  in  their  homelands, 
and  those  here  in  America  whose  con- 
stant vigilance  and  work  has  kept  the 
name  of  hope  alive  for  all  freed<Hn- 
loving  peoples.  As  Senator  from  the 
State  of  Michigan.  I  am  proud  to  rep- 
resent one  of  the  largest  Baltic  com- 
munities in  the  United  States,  and 
have  come  to  know  firsthand  of  the 
rich  culture  and  industrious  nature  of 
these  talented  and  dedicated  people. 

It  is  therefore  in  recognition  of  the 
Baltic  peoples  tireless  struggle  to 
regain  their  freedom,  and  in  honor  of 
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the  Bupportive  role  played  by  members 
of  the  Baltic  communities  in  this 
country,  that  I  have  introduced  this 
resolution  and  urge  Its  prompt  approv- 
aL« 

Mr.  T80NOA8.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  Identities  of  the  Baltic  na- 
tiooM,  Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia, 
are  belns  quickly  eroded  by  continuing 
Soviet  domination  and  oppression. 
The  final  act  of  the  Helsinki  accords 
requires  signatories  to  respect  the  fun- 
damental rights  of  their  citizens.  Yet, 
the  Soviet  Union  has  refused  to  abide 
by  this  obligation.  Instead,  it  has 
robbed  the  Baltic  people  of  their  liber- 
ties by  forbidding  religious  and  politi- 
cal freedoms.  Since  1959  the  Soviets 
have  pumped  in  their  laborers  to  forge 
the  Baltic  States  into  three  of  the 
most  Industrialised  areas  of  the  Soviet 
Unkm.  Furthermore,  the  Soviets  have 
deported  native  Baltic  people  to  Sibe- 
ria. The  influx  of  foreigners  coupled 
with  the  removal  of  indigenous  people 
has  resulted  in  the  destruction  of 
Baltic  self-ldenUty. 

In  light  of  these  flagrant  abuses  of 
human  rights,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
recognize  Baltic  Freedom  Day  on  the 
14th  of  Jime.  This  day,  .the  anniversa- 
ry of  mass  deportion  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands,  would  com- 
memorate a  day  of  solidarity  between 
Americans  and  the  oppressed  Baltic 
people.  The  United  States  has  long 
stood  for  the  principles  of  national 
self-determination  and  human  liber- 
ties. It  is  time  to  reassert  these  princi- 
ples. We  must  lead  the  outrage  agnEiinst 
Soviet  oppression. 

The  League  of  Nations  recognized 
the  autonomy  of  the  Baltic  Republics. 
Each  nation  has  its  own  distinct  lan- 
guage, customs,  and  national  heritage. 
These  must  be  preserved.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  feel  the  U.S.  Senate  must  rec- 
ognize the  plight  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
in  their  struggles  for  freedom.  We 
must  show  our  support  for  their 
heroic  pursuits  of  liberty  and  oppose 
the  iUegal  Soviet  power  plays  which 
threaten  to  permanently  uproot  their 
cultures.  Let  us  recognize  the  concerns 
of  these  peoples,  concerns  central  to 
the  founding  of  our  own  country. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  today  with  Senators 
RnoLi  and  Hxlms  and  others  of  my 
colleagues  in  this  new  initiative  to 
remind  the  world,  and  particularly  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  the  Baltic  nations 
of  LithuanL,.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  were 
free  and  sovereign  states  and  have  an 
inherent  right  to  independence  and 
full  control  over  their  own  affairs. 

This  week  we  note  with  dismay  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s  forci- 
ble seizure  of  these  three  independent 
countries  and  the  beginning  of  inten- 
sive efforts  to  suppress  the  national 
Idmtities  of  their  peoples.  However, 
the  free  human  spirit,  and  the  ethnic 
and  cultural  traditions  of  the  Lithua- 
nian. Latvian,  and  Estonian  peoples, 


live  on.  It  is  thus  highly  appropriate 
that  we  in  America,  a  nation  founded 
on  the  principles  of  liberty  and  self-de- 
termination, should  proclaim  and  ob- 
serve Baltic  Freedom  Day. 


human  rig 
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Mr.  JACKSON.  I  am  glad  to  Join  in 
cosponsoring  the  Joint  resolution  call- 
ing on  the  [President  of  the  United 
States  to  isstie  a  proclamation  for  the 
observance  pf  Baltic  Freedom  Day 
with  appropriate  ceremonies  and  ac- 
tivities, i 

As  my  colleagues  know,  it  has  been 
the  longstai^ilng  policy  of  the  United 
States  not  to  recognize  the  Illegal  sei- 
zure and  annexation  by  the  Soviet 
Union  of  the  three  Baltic  nations  of 
Estonia,  Latjda,  and  Lithuania.  This 
official  polic^  was  not  affected  by  the 
Final  Act  of  the  European  Security 
Conference,  signed  in  Helsinki  in  1975. 
It  continues  to  be  national  policy  not 
to  recognize  In  any  way  the  forced  oc- 
cupation and  incorporation  of  the 
Baltic  natioii  into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Moreover,  In  keeping  with  our  tradi- 
tion as  chgmpion  of  international 
ts,  the  United  States 
the  denial  of  these 
e  Soviets  to  the  native 
so  many  of  whom  have 
atically  deported  from 
their  homelainds  to  Siberia,  and  all  of 
whom  have  been  deprived  of  their  fun- 
damental freedoms— cultural,  political, 
and  rellgiousl 

It  is  altogether  fitting  that  June  14, 
the  aimivers|iry  of  the  1941  mass  de- 
portation of  Baltic  peoples,  be  desig- 
nated "Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  testi- 
mony that  v(e  in  this  country  do  not 
forget,  and  fdll  not  forget,  these  op- 
pressed peobles  and  their  abiding 
hopes  for  a  future  of  national  self-de- 
termination $nd  personal  freedoms. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Baltic  nations— in  particular  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  land  Lithuania— continue 
to  live  undo-  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  Union; 

Some  four;  decades  ago,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  SoKiet  Union  declared  that 
these  nations  were  "in  the  sphere  of 
influence"  and  therefore  would  be 
brought  forcibly  into  the  Union  of  the 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 

An  entire  generation  of  Americans 
has  come  aldng  since  the  Soviets  vio- 
lated every  pile  of  international  law 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  and 
placing  their  citizens 
imder  Russian  rule.  Nevertheless,  Mr. 
President,  thfe  United  States  continues 
to  reject  th^  Soviet  claim  that  the 
Baltic  nations  are  a  part  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  Our  State  Department  recog- 
nizes Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  as 
independent  nations,  as  evidenced  by 
Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig's 
recent  statement  to  the  Lithuanian  le- 
gation that  ithis  Nation's  policy  will 
continue  to  ^eny  the  Soviet  claim  to 
political,  ecohomic,  and  social  controL 


by  invading 
Latvia,    and 
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Thomas  Paine  <  »nce  said  "Those  who 
expect  to  reap  ttie  blessings  of  free- 
dom, must,  like  ^en,  undergo  the  fa- 
tigue of  supportl|ig  it."  No  one  knows 
this  better  than  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  nations.  The  people  of  Latvia. 
Estonia,  and  LithManla  can  testify  first 
hand  that  once  the  Soviets  have  sub- 
jugated a  people,  the  Soviets  su-e  imre- 
lenting  in  imposij^  tyranny. 

Still,  Mr.  President,  these  people 
have  not  forgotten  what  freedom 
means.  They  continue  to  woiic  and 
yearn  for  a  time  When  they  can  again 
enjoy  it.  They  sluffer,  but  not  In  si- 
lence. The  news  %  filled  with  accounts 
of  worker  resistahce.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  enslaved  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  are  aware  i  of  the  heroic  efforts 
of  the  PoUsh  people  to  regain  their  In- 
dependence. Lilje  the  Poles,  the 
church  is  part  of  their  national  fiber, 
and  we  know  thfit  their  intense  and 
continuing  faith  lin  Ood  allows  them 
to  resist  oppression  even  in  the  face  of 
sure,  swift,  and  cikel  reprisal. 

Mr.  President,  Jime  14  has  been  se- 
lected as  a  day  to  observe  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day— the  anliiversary  of  the  mass 
deportation  of  untold  thousands  of  in- 
nocent Baltic  people  to  Siberia.  I  ask 
that  my  colleague  support  this  resolu- 
tion to  keep  the]  plight  of  the  Baltic 
people  before  thejeyes  of  the  world. 

President,  the 
never  recognized 
Soviet  rule  over  [Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  as  legitimate  in  any  way. 
n  and  occupation  of 
dependent  states  on 
the  Baltic  Sea  was  naked  aggression 
and  Soviet  domination  over  them  is 
Just  a  continuation  of  that  aggression 
and,  as  such,  illegal.  For  this  reason, 
we  must  affirm  our  support  for  the  in- 
dependence of  thjese  nations  and  keep 
faith  with  them;  here  in  the  United 
States. 


Mr.     DODD. 
United  States 


The  Soviet  invasi 
these  free  and 


The   peoples 
have  refused  to 
identity  and  herij 
resist  the  onslai 
The  Soviet  ret 
niunbers   of  et 


the  Baltic  States 
ive  up  their  ethnic 

;e  and  continue  to 
:hts  of  russlfication. 

has  resettled  large 
ic  Russians  in  the 


Baltic  States,  tias  deported  untold 
numbers  of  the;  indigenous  popula- 
tions and  yet  these  peoples  persevere 
in  their  brave  call  for  their  right  to 
self-determlnatioa.  The  strength  of 
this  commitmentj  is  demonstrated  by 
such  evidence  as  the  Baltic  memoran- 
dum of  1979,  proclaimed  by  45  coura- 
geous dissidents  on  the  40th  anniver- 
sary of  the  shameful  Nazi-Soviet  Pact 
on  which  the  4940  aggression  was 
based. 

Mr.  President,  t  remain  firmly  con- 
vinced that  concern  for  human  rights 
abroad  should  re^nain  a  fundamental 
objective  of  our  foreign  policy— not 
only  because  it  conforms  to  oiu-  ideals 
but  also  because  it  fiu-thers  our  na- 


tional Interests. 


There  are  few  more 


noble  causes  in  ihis  regard  than  the 
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struggle  of  the  Baltic  nations  to  be 
themselves,  free  of  Soviet  oppression. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  express  our 
support  for  their  Just  cause  by  desig- 
nating June  14,  1982.  "Baltic  Freedom 
Day." 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  201) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,    read    the    third    time,    and 


The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  Joint  resolution,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  201 
Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled. 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Republic 
of  Lithuania,  Latvia  and  Estonia  have  cher- 
ished the  principles  of  religious  and  political 
freedom  and  Independence;  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations,  be- 
longing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the 
League  of  Nations:  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  Individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions  and  languages,  distinctly 
foreign  to  those  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.)  In  1940  did  illegally  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  Incorporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  into  the  U.S.S.R.; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Russians 
to  relocate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinction;  and 
Whereas  the  UJS.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  n.S.S.R.,  locked  Into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  human  rights,  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  opposed  to  oppression; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of 
foreign  domination;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  right  to  exist  as  independent  re- 
publics separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.S.SJi.  or  permit  a  return  of  peraonal,  po- 
litical, and  religious  freedoms:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congrets  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 


fourteenth  day  of  June,  1982.  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  captive  Baltic  pteople  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  Joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


GUS  DAVID  KUHN 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  profound  sorrow  that  I  note  the 
passing  of  a  good  and  gentle  man.  Gus 
David  Kuhn.  I  received  the  sad  news 
only  this  morning  that  my  beloved 
friend  had  departed  this  world. 

Gus  Kuhn  was  one  of  those  rare  in- 
dividuals who  brought  dedication  and 
commitment  to  his  work,  his  religion, 
his  community,  his  friends,  and  his 
family.  He  was  a  sensitive  and  compas- 
sionate man  who  cored  deeply  about 
the  welfare  of  others.  He  displayed  a 
remarlcable  insight  Into  people  and 
events.  His  perceptions  were  of  enor- 
mous value  to  me,  and  I  suspect  to  my 
two  predecessors,  Estes  Kefauver  and 
Albert  Gore,  who  also  counted  Gus  as 
a  personal  friend. 

He  had  a  passion  for  peace  because 
he  abhorred  human  suffering  and 
always  sought  to  relieve  it.  Gus  wished 
to  wage  peace  with  the  same  unrelent- 
ing fervor  that  those  less  enlightened 
would  wage  war. 

As  a  businessman,  Gus  was  president 
for  many  years  of  Kuhn's  Big  K,  a  de- 
partment store  chain.  He  retired  from 
that  position  only  last  year. 

As  a  leader  of  the  Nashville  Jewish 
community,  Gus  was  a  member  and 
past  president  of  the  Temple  congre- 
gation. He  was  also  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Union  of  American 
Hebrew  Congregation  and  its  former 
vice  chairman.  He  was  a  forceful  sup- 
porter of  the  State  of  Israel  and  the 
hope  It  represented  to  Jews  aroimd 
the  world. 

In  the  greater  Nashville  community, 
Gus  was  a  board  member  for  Meharry 
Medical  College,  a  member  of  the 
NashviUe  Rotary  aub,  and  a  33d 
degree  member  of  the  Cumberland 
Masonic  Lodge. 

Gus  was  a  believing  and  practicing 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  all  of 
his  adult  life.  He  was  serving  as  chair- 
man of  the  Davidson  County  Demo- 
cratic Executive  Committee  at  the 
time  of  his  demise.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
today  that  the  politics  of  Tennessee 
are  better  today  because  of  the  active 


and  energetic  interest  that  Gus  dis- 
played over  many  years. 

Mr.  President.  I  wotild  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  convey  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Gus'  beloved  wife.  Bar- 
bara. My  heart  is  heavy  knowing  of 
her  deep  grief.  Perhaps  the  knowledge 
that  hundreds  of  friends  share  in  her 
grief  will  diminish  her  burden.  We 
pray  that  to  be  so. 

Gus  Kuhn  leaves  behind  a  legacy  of 
good  worlEs,  a  lustrous  name  and  three 
bright  and  able  sons,  Billy,  Irwin,  and 
Gus  Kuhn  III,  to  carry  on  the  family 
tradition,  along  with  Gus'  brother. 
Jack  Kuhn. 

We  have  lost  a  great  friend  and  we 
shall  miss  him  and  his  great  dedica- 
tion to  his  coimtry,  his  State,  and  his 
community. 


SUBSTITUTION  OF  CONFEREES— 
HJl.  5922 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  be  ex- 
cused as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  5922. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Specter)  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy)  be  appointed  as 
additional  conferees  on  HJl.  5922. 
That  is  the  urgent  supplemental  bill 
that  is  in  conference  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  U.S.  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  States  is  in  many  ways  an 
island  nation.  For  supplies  of  many 
materials  which  keep  the  wheels  of  in- 
dustry turning,  and  for  transportation 
of  finished  goods  to  export  maricets. 
we  depend  on  the  U.S.  merchant 
marine.  Additionally,  the  merchant 
marine  performs  a  vital  national  secu- 
rity function,  by  providing  a  steady 
supply  of  materials  critical  to  defense- 
related  production. 

The  British  experience  in  the  South 
Atlantic  has  reminded  us  that  we 
depend  on  the  merchant  marine  to 
provide  auxiliary  sealift  capability  for 
the  military  in  time  of  national  mobili- 
zation or  crisis. 

It  is  fitting  that  we  should  honor  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  for  its  long  his- 
tory of  service  to  our  Nation,  and  for 
its  constant  willingness  to  do  whatever 
is  required  of  it  in  the  future. 

May  22  was  National  Maritime  Day. 
Yet,  we  should  note  the  contribution 
of  the  maritime  industry  throughout 
the  year.  In  that  spirit.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  text  of  a  tele- 
gram from  Vice  Adm.  Kent  J.  Carroll. 
Commander  of  the  Military  Sealift 
Command  of  the  Navy  Department,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram WW  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Raoots,  u  follows: 

Tbxoiam 

May  33  la  National  Maritime  Day  and 
Prealdent  Reagan  has  asked  that  we  recog- 
nlw  the  contributions  of  the  U.S.  meichant 
marine  to  our  economy  and  national  de- 
fense. 

Military  Seallft  Command  is  responsible 
for  finding  seallft  for  our  armed  forces 
when  needed,  and  assets  from  private  sector 
will  be  enidal  In  a  mobilization  or  national 
emergency.  Today  we  see  an  example  of  this 
In  the  Falkland  Islands  crisis  where  logistics 
support  for  the  royal  navy  relies  heavily  on 
the  British  merchant  marine. 

If  the  United  States  had  to  mount  such  a 
force,  we  would  turn  to  our  merchant 
marine  for  assets  the  same  as  the  British 
did.  More  than  (N>  percent  of  all  cargo  wiU 
go  by  aea,  in  merchant  bottoms,  regardless 
of  where  the  conflict  is  located. 

The  XJ&  merchant  marine  is  the  Icey 
to  our  current  programs.  Privately 
owned  ships  with  civilian  crews  make 
up  the  source  of  our  strategic  seallft 
capability,  and  in  our  daily  peacetime 
operations,  we  rely  op  the  private 
sector  to  deliver  the  vast  majority  of 
oceanbome  DOD  cargo. 

So  on  the  occasion  of  the  Maritime  Day 
we  at  M8C  pause  and  salute  all  segments  of 
the  UjB.  maritime  Industry  for  their  coop- 
eration and  professional  performance.  We 
look  forward  to  making  significant  progress 
in  improving  our  nation's  readiness  with 
your  help. 


HiaiB  BINOHAM— A  TENNESSEE 
L£ADER 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
salute  a  great  Tennessean— Herbert  J. 
Bingham— who  has  Just  retired  as  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  Tennessee  Mu- 
nicipal League. 

For  the  past  36  years.  Herb  Bingham 
has  been  Tennessee's  key  advocate  for 
cities  and  towns.  I  have  relied  greatly 
on  Herb's  advice  and  counsel  for  my 
work  in  the  Senate,  first  as  a  Member, 
then  as  chairman  and  now  as  ranking 
Democrat — on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Intergovernmental  Relations. 

fVom  the  Halls  of  Congress  to  the 
corridors  of  the  State  Capitol,  Herb 
Bingham's  influence  on  behalf  of  Ten- 
nessee local  governments  has  been  for- 
midable. 

Cities  in  Tennessee  now  get  a  share 
of  the  State  gasoline  tax  and  the  State 
sales  tax  to  help  provide  the  expensive 
local  services  that  taxpayers  expect. 
Herb  Bingham  is  responsible  for  get- 
ting the  State  Legislature  to  agree  to 
set  aside  a  local  share  of  these  reve- 
nues. 

Through  Herb  Bingham's  efforts, 
local  governments  operate  under 
"home  rule"  as  provided  by  the  State 
Constitution.  Local  consent  must  be 
given  before  the  legislature  can  pass  a 
private  act  affecting  the  local  Jurisdic- 
tion. 

So  Herb  Bingham  has  certainly 
more  than  left  his  mark  by  consider- 


ably strengHhentng  local  governments 
in  my  State. 

The  local  governments  are  tradition- 
ally those  "closest  to  the  people." 
When  the  street  light  bums  out  or  the 
garbage  ne«ds  to  be  picked  up.  the 
mayor's  office  is  the  one  to  get  the 
call.  City  governments  must  keep  the 
streets  safe^  maintain  our  highways, 
and  educate  the  young. 

Local  governments  must  undertake 
these  great  responsibilities  with  very 
narrow  taxing  authorities.  Conse- 
quently, the  intergovernmental  trend 
for  the  past  three  decades  has  been  to 
help  local  igovemments  with  these 
duties  with  Mded  assistance  from  Fed- 
eral and  SJtate  governments.  Herb 
Bingham  has  certainly  been  in  the 
forefront  of  this  effort  to  match  fiscal 
resources  with  governmental  responsi- 
bility, i 

I  congratulate  Herb  Bingham  on  a 
Job  well  done  as  executive  director  oir 
the  Tenness^  Municipal  League.  And 
I  give  him  my  best  wishes  for  a  happy 
and  productive  future. 


active 
JT 

)La 


WITHOUT  I  RAW  MATERIALS. 
SCHOOLa  CAN'T  PRODUCE 
QUALITY  AND  QUANTITY 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  privilege  of  meeting  an 
individual  who  triily  understands  what 
is  at  stake  when  we  talk  about  public 
education.  TJhe  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  our  country  is  severely  chal- 
lenged, and  it  is  not  at  all  certain  that 
we  can  rebi^d  ourselves  to  the  posi- 
tion of  international  preeminence  that 
America  heltl  for  so  many  years.  We 
find  ourselves  on  the  defensive  eco- 
nomically, having  exported  so  many 
jobs  and  doll^u^  and  so  much  technolor 
gy.  We  find  j>ur  industrial  and  techno- 
logical position  very  much  eroded.  And 
amidst  this  btark  challenge,  we  hear 
the  caU  to  I  reduce  expenditures  for 
educating  o^r  people  to  cope  with 
harsh  resdity. 

In  maklnjK  America  competitive 
again,  we  must  as  never  before  empha- 
size human!  investment.  It  is  not 
simply  a  matter  of  industrial  plant  and 
machinery,  it  is  preeminently  a  matter 
of  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  people 
to  turn  this  situation  around.  Our 
system  of  education  is.  in  a  very  fun- 
damental setise,  all  that  is  going  to 
save  us.  It  14  what  will  determine  the 
outcome. 

James  H.  $utton.  of  the  Iowa  State 
Education  Association,  put  the  matter 
succinctly  atod  compelllngly  in  the 
May  5,  19flp,  edition  of  Education 
Week.  I  believe  his  commentary  de- 
serves the  widest  possible  audience, 
and  I  reconuiiend  it  to  each  of  my  col- 
leagues here  In  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Sutton  not  only  understands 
education,  b|it  he  has  a  real  feel  for 
the  subject.  t>ubllc  education  is  at  the 
top  of  his  priorities,  and  that  is  exact- 
ly where  it  ^hould  rank  in  ours,  too. 
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Wie  must  addr«ss  ourselves  to  the 
urgent  necessity  of  providing  both 
quality  and  quantity  in  education,  and 
we  must  realize  the  shortsightedness 
of  strangling  public  education  in  the 
name  of  economy.  It  can  never  be  wise 
economy  to  dent  the  best  investment 
a  nation  can  ma^. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Sutton's  commentary, 
"Without  Raw!  Materials,  Schools 
Can't  Produce  Qjuallty  and  Quantity," 
be  printed  in  today's  edition  of  the 
Congressional  Hecoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mentary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  fallows: 

WrrHODT  Raw  Materials,  Schools  Can't 

Produce  QuALmr  and  Quantity 

(By  Jan  es  H.  Sutton) 

One  of  the  virtue*  of  free  public  education 
has  been  the  public's  freedom  to  criticize  it. 
And  although  I  believe  that  public  involve- 
ment has,  on  balance.  Introduced  a  note  of 
sanity  and  common,  sense  into  the  debate  we 
caU  "education,"  1|  does  seem  to  me  that 
lately  educators  tiave  been  getting  more 
than  their  share  of  Jumps.  Our  critics  tell  us 
that  Johnny  can't  read,  Mary  can't  write, 
and  the  teacher  cs^'t  do  either.  Our  seers 
tell  us  that  we  are; losing  our  technological 
edge  to  Japan.  Our  |  prophets  claims  that  we 
are  falling  to  teqch  values  and  morals. 
Surely  some  of  theae  critics  are  sincere. 

But  many  are  not  Too  many  of  our  critics 
are  more  concerned  with  their  pocketbooks 
than  with  Johnny's  skills;  with  weaponry 
than  with  the  discovery  and  application  of 
knowledge;  with  preaching  rather  than 
teaching.  Those  who  complain  about  John- 
ny's lack  of  skill  often  advocate  massive  cuts 
in  educational  spending.  Those  warning  us 
of  imminent  technological  decUne  often  ad- 
vocate massive  cuts  In  graduate  and  under- 
graduate education,  as  if  these  factors  were 
unrelated.  Those  who  complain  most  about 
the  lack  of  values  In  our  schools  are  more 
than  willing  to  lgif>re  the  values  that  are 
their  own  values  on 
in. 

critics  are  hypocrites, 
and  it  would  be  hypocritical  of  us  to  ignore 
those  who  are  sinqere.  Too  many  children 
are  failing  to  reach  minimal  levels  of  aca- 
demic performancej  Too  many  teachers  are 
burned  out  or  otherwise  unprepared  for  the 
vicissitudes  of  todi^'s  classrooms.  The  lure 
of  learning  is  losing,  out  to  the  heroin  of  tel- 
evision. There  are  severe  shortages  of  teach- 
ers In  mathematics,  engineering,  and  the 
sciences.  The  Jai)anese  are  leaving  us 
behind.  Our  critica  are  right.  Free  public 
education  today  facps  critical  qualitative  de- 
ficiencies. I 

It  could  not  be  ptherwise,  because  free 
public  education  was  never  designed  to  de- 
liver quantity  with  quality.  It  was  designed 
to  deliver  equity.  It  was  asked  to  provide 
every  child  with  a  chance  to  obtain  an  edu- 
cation. This  imperative  has  been  realized. 
We  are  the  first  naqion  in  the  history  of  the 
world  to  give  everyone  a  chance  for  an  edu- 
cation. No  critic  can  demean  or  deny  the  sig- 
nificance of  this  actilevement. 

Our  critics  should  not  be  surprised  that 
this  achievement  came  at  the  expense  of 
quality.  PubUc  expiendltures  for  education 
over  the  past  centuiy  have  never  been  suffi- 
cient to  Increase  opportunity  and  maintain 
quality  too.  Even  the  best  public  schools 
have  had  to  endure  ^  reduction  in  quality  as 


taught  and  to  Imc 

other  people's  chil^ 

But  not  all  of  ou 
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their  doors  opened  to  Increasing  numbers  of 
students  from  increasingly  diverse  back- 
grounds. But  even  the  Boston  Latin  School 
was  never  asked,  or  expected,  to  compete 
with  Phillips  Andover  Academy.  Andover 
was  expected  to  produce  its  hand-crafted 
diamonds,  but  the  Latin  School  was  expect- 
ed to  mass-produce  bricks. 

For  over  one  hundred  years,  free  public 
education  has  been  making  bricks,  and 
making  them  without  straw.  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  we  could  make  bricks  at  all,  let 
alone  in  ever-increasing  numbers.  But  more 
bricks  were  made,  and  they  were  made  by 
speeding  up  the  assembly  line  despite  a  lack 
of  sufficient  raw  materials.  The  result  was 
reduction  in  unit  quality. 

But  now  our  critics  say  that  our  bricks  are 
not  good  enough.  We  are  told  that  our 
bricks  do  not  meet  specifications  we  were 
never  asked  to  achieve.  We  are  told  that  our 
bricks  lack  straw.  And  they  do.  Free  public 
education  is  incapable  of  providing  quality 
and  quantity  on  a  mass  scale.  And  the 
public,  in  its  haphazard  wisdom,  is  right  to 
expect  us  to  provide  quantity  with  quality. 
Our  bricks  deserve  straw. 

The  challenge  for  American  education  for 
the  remainder  of  this  century  is  to  provide 
quantity  and  quality  simultaneously.  As  a 
profession  and  as  a  nation,  we  must  be  the 
first  to  achieve  mass  education  through  in- 
dividual instruction.  Only  by  fusing  quanti- 
ty and  quality  can  we  keep  ahead  of  inter- 
national competitors.  Only  by  fusing  quality 
with  quantity  can  we  finally  minister  to  the 
affective  needs  of  our  students.  Only  by 
bringing  quality  into  mass  education  can  we 
ensure  either  effectiveness  or  sanity  in  our 
schools. 

Our  bricks  need  straw.  But  just  when  the 
public  Is  clamoring  for  straw,  Washington 
asks  us  to  make  bricks  without  clay.  This 
policy  undermines  public  confidence  in  free 
public  education.  How  can  we  make  good 
bricks  if  our  brickmaster  tells  our  customers 
that  he  buys  his  bricks  from  a  competitor 
who  hu  plenty  of  straw?  Actions  like  these, 
actions  which  subsidize  private  schools 
while  reducing  support  for  public  schools 
through  block  grants  and  voucher  systems, 
do  not  promote  competition  but  destroy  It. 

The  Reagan  administration  is  proposing  a 
two-tiered  education  market  where  the  af- 
fluent and  elite  attend  one  set  of  schools 
while  those  who  have  the  most  to  learn  are 
consigned  to  another.  A  two-tiered  educa- 
tion system  Is  not  what  free  public  educa- 
tion is  about.  It  Is  not  even  what  America  Is 
about.  As  a  nation,  we  have  labored  for  over 
a  century  to  provide  equity  in  education. 
Now  our  government  says  that  quality 
should  accrue  to  the  elite  while  everyone 
else  gets  something  different. 

Educational  quality  is  the  issue  of  the 
80's.  And  if  it  were  not  the  Issue,  we  would 
need  to  make  it  the  issue.  But  it  is  the  issue 
because  it  Is  being  thrust  upon  us  every  day. 
Every  day.  honest  and  hypocritical  critics 
alike  are  holding  us  responsible  for  the  fail- 
ure of  free  public  education  to  achieve  the 
quality  of  expensive  private  education. 
Every  day,  the  public  asks  why  our  brides 
have  no  straw.  Over  and  over,  the  White 
House  says  we  can  Improve  the  quality  of 
our  bricks  by  buying  them  from  our  com- 
petitors. But  even  our  best  critics  miss  the 
point:  We  must  have  more  straw  for  our 
bricks. 

We  happen  to  have  the  kind  of  problem 
that  can  be  solved  by  throwing  money  at  it. 
Reduce  the  teacher's  workload,  make  indi- 
vidual Instruction  possible,  and  the  result 
will    be    an    Improvement    in    educational 


achievement,  student  motivation,  teachers' 
vitality,  and  student  deportment.  Increase 
teachers'  salaries  and  the  result  wUl  be  an 
improvement  In  the  supply  of  teachers  In 
technical  subjects  and  in  the  quality  of 
teachers  at  all  levels.  There  is  nothing 
atnttjHng  about  What  happens  when  straw  is 
added  to  bricks. 

But  straw  costs  money,  and  money  is 
something  our  federal  government  says  it 
does  not  have.  Yet,  while  claiming  poverty, 
it  proposes  to  shift  funds  from  the  public  to 
the  private  sector.  Then  It  justifies  this 
creeping  socialism  in  the  name  of  "tax 
reform"  and  "stimulating  competition." 
Meanwhile,  our  government  continues  to 
attack  us  for  falling  to  make  improvements 
that  cost  money  when  these  are  the  very 
Improvements  that  could  allow  us  to  become 
competitive.  Such  a  policy  is  neither  en- 
lightened nor  sincere. 

As  educators,  we  must  remind  state  and 
federal  legislators  that  they  are  res{>on8lble 
for  providing  straw.  We  must  remind  legisla- 
tors and  the  public  that  a  two-tiered  educa- 
tional system  is  not  the  American  plan,  but 
the  European  plan;  and  that  where  it 
thrives,  there  also  thrives  stratification  and 
class  struggle  along  Marxist  lines.  Equity  is 
still  important,  but  we  must  remind  others 
and  ourselves  to  add  quality  to  equity.  And 
we  must  be  willing  to  persuade,  cajole, 
seduce,  or  compel  authorities  to  give  us  the 
necessary  resources. 

The  teacher/student  ratio  for  children 
with  learning  disabilities  is  between  5.5  to 
8.5  students  per  teacher,  and  this  is  main- 
tained, by  law,  to  ensure  that  children  with 
learning  disabilities  can  be  all  that  they  can 
be.  Why  then  do  we  endure  classes  of  20,  25, 
30,  or  more  children  per  teacher  with  those 
with  learning  abilities?  Ho  they  not  also  de- 
serve the  chance  to  be  all  that  they  can  be? 
Doesn't  society  deserve  the  benefit  of  thelr 
achlevements? 

Education  cannot  be  substantially  im- 
proved unless  government.  Including  the 
federal  government,  makes  a  major  new 
commitment  to  education— as  major  as  that 
to  defense.  Or,  as  Senator  Charles  Sumner 
said  it,  "Education  is  a  surer  defense  of  lib- 
erty than  a  standing  army."  My  bottom  line 
for  defense,  as  well  as  for  education,  contin- 
ues to  be  that  every  child  deserves  individ- 
ual instruction.  To  make  good  on  that  or 
any  future,  we  must  have  straw  for  our 
bricks. 


SENATOR  JOE  BIDEN— PREEMI- 
NENTLY  A  MAN  OP  CHARAC- 
TER 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  it 
has  been  almost  10  years  now  since 
one  of  the  most  dynamic  public  serv- 
ants in  the  land  first  took  his  seat  in 
the  U.S.  Senate.  I  speak  of  Joe  Bioen 
of  Delaware,  a  man  we  have  all  come 
to  admire.  We  admire  him  for  the  incl- 
siveness  of  his  Intellect,  the  candor  of 
his  speech,  and  the  courage  of  his  con- 
victions. Working  with  Joe  has  to  be 
one  of  the  most  refreshing  experiences 
I  have  ever  had  the  privilege  of  enjoy- 
ing. He  gets  to  the  heart  of  problems 
as  quickly  as  anyone  I  have  ever  met, 
he  Invariably  teUs  It  like  it  is,  and  he 
savors  the  toughest  issues  the  most. 

But  if  I  had  to  pick  out  one  quality. 
I  would  stress  that  Jos  Bidxn  is  pre- 
eminently a  man  of  character.  You 
can  see  it  in  his  eye.  feel  it  in  his  pres- 


ence. It  is  character  fashioned  from  a 
close  family  life  in  childhood  and  con- 
tinuing to  this  day;  and  it  is  character 
steeled  by  hard,  and  tragic,  personal 
experience.  The  result  is  an  uncom- 
mon coupling  of  Intellect  and  compas- 
sion which  maiics  this  distinguished 
Senator  as  a  man  with  an  imbounded 
future— and  a  future  which  I  am  con- 
vinced will  be  a  chapter  of  its  own  in 
our  Nation's  annals. 

This  month  a  major  magazine  piece 
about  Joe  appeared.  It  is  in  the  June 
issue  of  Esquire.  While  I  would  not 
agree  with  every  interpretation  given 
by  the  article's  author,  I  do  think  it 
captures  those  qualities  of  character 
and  compassion  and  intellect  to  which 
I  earlier  alluded.  I  did  not  think, 
before  reading  this  article,  that  I  could 
possibly  admire  Joe  Bioen  more.  Now 
that  I  have  read  it,  I  do.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Robert 
Sam  Anson's  article  from  the  June 
1982  issue  of  Esquire  be  printed  in 
today's  edition  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Job  Bukn  is  Back  in  the  Race 
(By  Robert  Sam  Anson) 

(No  matter  how  you  tell  It— that  he 
became  one  of  the  youngest  senators  in  his- 
tory, then  suffered  an  unimaginable  tragedy 
and  returned  as  prime  Presidential  materi- 
al—the Joe  Biden  story  must  always  begin 
with  famUy.) 

It  comes  back  to  him  now  as  a  kind  of 
dream,  a  memory  of  something  from  a  long 
time  ago.  He  is  standing  in  a  hotel  ballroom, 
gilded  and  high-ceilinged,  brass  chandeliers 
hanging  down.  He  sees  it  clearly:  the  lights, 
the  cameras,  the  chaos,  the  people  calling. 
"Joe!"  they  are  chanting.  "We  want  Joe!  We 
want  Joe!  We  Want  Joe!"  Nellla  is  next  to 
blm— blond,  beautiful  NeUia,  his  friend,  his 
lover,  his  wife.  Baby  Caspy  Is  in  her  anns. 
The  boys,  Hunt  and  Beau,  tug  at  her  skirts. 
And,  as  the  sound  wells  up,  she  is  smiling. 
Because  It  has  hi^pened.  What  everyone 
said  couldn't  be  done  has  been  done,  and 
the  roar  that  rolls  through  the  Qold  Ball- 
room of  the  Hotel  DuPont  Ui  the  dty  of 
Wilmington  this  night  is  the  proof.  He  has 
become  the  senator.  "Joe!  Joe!  Joe!"  they 
are  chanting.  Insistent,  demanding,  "We 
want  Joe!"  His  mom  and  dad  are  there.  His 
sister,  Val.  is  smiling.  And.  lost  In  the  nolae. 
his  brothers,  Jimmy  and  Frank.  ai«  laugh- 
ing. And  the  people,  so  many  people,  all 
calling  for  him.  He  sees  himself  moving,  his 
arms  coming  up,  stillliig  the  crowd,  the 
room  going  quiet.  "You  made  It  all  poosl- 
ble,"  be  hears  himself  saying.  "I  promise  to 
do  my  very  best  not  to  let  you  down."  There 
Is  a  roar  and  Nellla  Is  with  him.  He  remem- 
bers it  all.  It  was  November  7,  1972.  He  was 
twenty-nine,  the  second-youngest  elected 
senator  in  U.S.  history.  Forty-one  days 
later,  his  wife  and  baby  were  dead. 

It  is  another  December,  the  ninth  since 
what  Is  always  caUed  the  accident,  and  once 
again,  winter  has  come  to  Wilmington.  Out- 
side the  big  yellow  house  on  Montcban 
Drive,  a  Courier  &.  Ives  cover  of  snow  blan- 
kets the  countryside.  Within,  a  fire  blazes 
on  the  hearth,  a  dog  barks,  and  children 
giggle.  Christmas  is  coming;  the  Senate  is  in 
recess;  and  here,  with  his  family,  Joseph 
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RoMnette  Blden  Jr.  Is  at  ease  with  himself. 
Superficially,  he  is  still  the  eager  young 
man  who  stood  In  the  hotel  ballroom  nearly 
a  decade  ago.  The  eyes  still  dance,  the  arms 
still  pump,  the  smile  still  has  its  crooked 
curl.  But  there  is  a  difference.  He  is  older 
now,  more  fatalistic.  His  hair  has  thinned 
and  his  illusions  with  it.  Times  change, 
things  happen,  but  as  always,  there  is 
family. 

There  are  five  of  them  now:  Joe:  the  boys, 
now  thirteen  and  twelve:  Jill,  Joe's  wife  of 
five  years:  and  their  youngest  child,  an 
infant  daughter  named  Ashley.  Within  min- 
utes live  more  Bidens:  Jean  and  Joe  Senior, 
the  senator's  parents;  sister  Valerie,  the 
manager  of  his  political  campaigns;  and 
Frank,  the  younger  of  his  two  brothers 
and— or  so  goes  the  talk  in  the  family— too 
much  like  Joe  for  his  own  good.  Jimmy, 
Joe's  other  brother  and  chief  fundraiser,  is 
the  sole  outsider  he  lives  in  Washington,  a 
ftfty-two-cent  phone  call  away. 

The  Biden  dan.  at  least  part  of  it,  will  be 
gathering  tonight.  That  is,  if  JiUy.  as  Joe 
calls  her.  doesn't  brain  her  husband  first. 
All  morning  long  he's  been  promising  he'll 
go  to  the  store,  and  all  morning  long  he's 
done  everything  but.  He's  played  racQuet- 
baU.  He's  taken  Hunt  to  CYO  basketbaU. 
He's  argued  with  Beau  about  football  (Beau 
wants  to  play;  his  father,  a  former  safety 
who  still  claims  "the  best  hands  in  Dela- 
ware," thinks  it's  too  dangerous).  He's 
phoned  Ted  E^ufman,  his  longtime  admin- 
istrative assistant.  He's  wrestled  with  the 
dog.  And  now,  with  Ashley  slung  over  his 
shoulder,  he's  pacing  the.  living  room  rug, 
talking  about  politics. 

Specifically,  he  is  explaining  why,  despite 
the  protestations  of  friends  and  the  yearn- 
ing in  his  own  gut,  he  will  not  be  running 
for  President.  At  least,  not  this  time  around. 
Rubbing  Ashley  on  the  back,  he  ticks  off 
the  reasons:  his  youth,  his  reelection  bid  in 
1984,  the  issues  that  claim  his  attention  In 
the  Senate. 

He  talks  on,  but  the  recitation  is  less  than 
convincing.  There  Is  something  else,  and  fi- 
nally he  admits  it.  "It's  family,  "Biden  says, 
wheeling  around.  "I  cant  do  it  with  the 
family."  He  pauses.  "It's  tcio  soon." 

Jill  is  in  the  doorway.  She  is  soft  and 
blond  and  willowy,  but  there  is  iron  in  the 
lady's  voice.  "Joe"  she  commands.  The 
White  House  will  have  to  wait.  The  future 
President  Is  going  to  the  s1»re. 

It  is  a  short,  slippery  ride,  and  Biden's 
pedal-to-tbe-metal  style  of  driving  doesn't 
make  It  any  smoother.  Even  Bear,  lying  low 
in  the  station  wagon's  back  seat,  is  whining. 
Biden  takes  no  notice.  Speed  is  part  of  his 
peiBonallty.  He  la— and  not  Just  behind  the 
wheel— a  young  man  in  a  hurry. 

It  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  with  him.  Joe 
Blden  is  a  comer  in  the  Democratic  party, 
someone  who  Is  moving  fast— too  fast,  for 
some  tastes,  sliding  through  the  comera, 
you  begin  to  understand  the  worries. 

We  have  gone  but  a  mile,  and  the  talk  has 
already  switched  from  Biden's  running  for 
President  to  his  being  appointed  Secretary 
of  SUte.  "I  could  handle  It,"  he  says  of  the 
latter,  the  tone  Is  matter-of-fact.  "I  mean, 
I'm  not  worried  whether  I'm  up  to  it."  He 
continues  chatting  casually,  telling  a  story 
about  Helmut  Schmidt.  The  first  time  they 
met.  Biden  relates,  the  West  Qerman  chan- 
cellor, who  prides  himself  on  his  English, 
stumbled  over  the  meaning  of  the  word  se- 
niorttw  In  a  reference  to  Biden's  youth.  "So 
I  told  him."  Biden  says,  "'You've  got  the  te- 
nilitg  problem.  I've  got  the  $eniority  prob- 
lem.'" Biden  laughs.  "Schmidt  thought  it 
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was  very  f uni  ly.  The  State  Department  guy 
who  was  with  us.  though,  didn't  think  it  was 
much  of  a  jolle."  And  then  he  laughs  again. 

At  the  supermarket,  however,  he  Is  simply 
good  old  Joe.  Most  people  don't  even  give 
him  a  second  look.  The  few  who  do  call  out 
"Joe.  how  ya  doing?"  as  they  would  with  a 
neighbor,  no^  their  senator.  He  answers 
them  In  tum.i 

By  the  tis4e  he  gets  to  the  check-out 
counter,  he  tfas  greeted  half  a  dozen  shop- 
pers by  name^  asked  after  their  Idds,  prom- 
ised two  of  them  he'd  see  them  at  mass  the 
next  morning;  and  has  said  (or  been  asked) 
nothing  at  all  about  El  Salvador  or  supply- 
side  economks.  They  can  always  call  if 
they're  interfsted.  His  number  is  right  in 
the  book. 

He  meandels  on  the  way  home.  The  coun- 
tryside outside  Wilmington  Invites  lazinesfa. 
This  is  Wyetn  country,  roUing  and  unhur- 
ried—"a  great  place  to  raise  kids,"  Biden 
cans  it.  Theri  Is  a  silence:  then,  once  again, 
Biden  begins]  talking.  He  is  explaining  his 
refusal  to  UvS  in  Washington,  and— since  it 
has  to  do  witti  family,  and  since  this  is  that 
time  of  year  again— it  is  not  the  easiest  of 
topics.  There, is  also  the  question  of  his  lis- 
tener. We  htve  been  with  each  other  for 
some  time,  ai^d  while,  in  off-the-record  mo- 
ments, he  ha>  been  startling  candid— about 
himself,  aboilt  his  wives,  about  a  lot  of 
things  public  people  seldom  talk  about— he 
is  stlU  not  sure  whether  he  trusts  me.  He 
has  been  buraed  by  a  reporter  before.  That 
was  years  ago^  and  the  interviewer  then  was, 
like  Neilla,  a  blonde,  and  Blden.  with  his 
weaiuiess  for  blondes,  told  her  everything. 
The  result  wae  painful  to  read. 

He  had  vo\ued  then  never  to  open  himself 
up  again,  and  until  now  he  hasn't.  But  the 
Bidens  had  ^  family  meeting— when  big 
questions  ar4  to  be  decided,  the  Bidens 
always  have  a  family  meeting— and  they  de- 
cided that,  with  the  proviso  that  Joe  not  be 
required  to  talk  about  Neilla,  it  would  be  all 
right.  The  reaeoning  was  basic:  Joe  would  be 
a  prominent  public  figure  for  a  long  time; 
he  would  hate  to  talk,  so  why  not  begin 
now?  That  one  day  he  would  be  President 
was  something  the  family  simply  assumed. 

"So,"  Joe  Biden  says  to  me,  keeping  his 
eyes  on  the  road.  "Whaddya  want  to  Imow?" 

You  begin  fwith  family,  if  only  because 
where  Joe  Blden  is  concerned,  sooner  or 
later  everythlhg  comes  back  to  It.  They  are 
a  tight  bunch,  the  Bidens,  tighter  even  than 
the  typical  Irish  brood.  When  they  talk 
about  one  another,  which  is  most  of  the 
time,  they  us«  the  pronoun  we  where  others 
use  I,  as  in  "Afe  aren't  running  for  President 
in  '84,"  or.  mqre  rarely,  "We  haven't  decided 
what  our  position  is  on  that." 

The  plural  h  accurate.  Decisions  are  made 
in  common,  i^d  have  been  ever  since  Joe's 
childhood.  B^t  there  are  no  Illusions  about 
democracy  in' the  family.  As  it  did  with  the 
Irish  kings,  primogeniture  rules,  and  Joe, 
being  the  oldest,  gets,  as  his  brother  Jimmy 
puts  it,  "thefirst  helping,  the  biggest  slice 
of  the  pie."  Op  that,  Jimmy  adds,  rai^ng  his 
right  hand,  fou  can  have  hit  "word  as  a 
Blden,"  whic^  is  something  the  Bidens  say 
when  they're  really  telling  the  truth. 

Within  the  family,  loyalty  is  paramount, 
and  the  Bidens  are  forever  proclaiming 
their  fealty  to  one  another,  often  in  the 
most  dramatic  terms.  "Lie  down  in  the 
street  and  diafor  them"  is  a  favorite  family 
expression,  nd  no  one  who  knows  the 
Bidens  doubts  the  sincerity  of  it.  "We  saw 
The  Godfath^,"  one  of  the  family  tells  me. 
"and  wept." 

It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  young  Joey 
Biden  grew  Up.  Home  was  a  typical  qillt- 
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level.  Identical  to  ts  suburban  Wilmington 
neighbors.  His  father,  Joe  Senior,  was  a  ge- 
nially dapper  Chevy  salesman  and  the  teller 
of  great  tall  tales.  Mom,  as  Joe  Junior  still 
calls  his  mother,  was  the  keeper  of  the 
family  hearth.  She  was  a  strong  person,  and 
she  raised  her  eldest  son  to  be  the  same — 
perhap>s  too  well. 

Marty  Londergaa,  who  grew  up  with  Joe 
and  played  football  with  him,  remembers 
how  It  was.  Every  Weekend,  Marty  says,  the 
fellas  from  the  neighborhood  would  play 
two-hand  touch  against  a  team  from  one  of 
the  du  Pont  plaats,  and  every  weekend 
there  would  be  a  fl^ht,  with  Joe  Biden  right 
in  the  middle  of  lt,i  usually  up  against  some- 
one half  again  his  size.  It  was,  says  Marty, 
his  "fast  mouth!"  Finally,  the  games 
stopped.  No  one  wanted  to  play  with  Biden 
any  more.  As  Marty  puts  it:  "The  guy  Just 
wanted  to  win  too  fiuch." 

It  was  a  trait  that  came  in  handy  when 
Joe  went  out  for  fbotball  at  the  University 
of  Delaware.  He  had,  as  the  saying  goes,  "all 
the  tools"  to  be  a  gridiron  great.  But  Joe 
was  distracted.  During  spring  break  of  his 
junior  year,  while  on  vacation  in  the  Baha- 
mas, he  had  met  ^  girl  from  Syracuse  Uni- 
versity. Her  name  was  Neilla  Hunter. 

They  were  the  perfect  couple.  She  was 
green-eyed  and  bldnde;  he  was  dark-haired 
and  dashing.  One  llook.  and  for  Joe  Biden 
there  was  never  an)rone  else. 

He  dropped  f  ootttall,  spent  weekends  com- 
muting, and,  after  graduation,  enrolled  at 
Syracuse  as  a  law  student  to  be  close  to  her. 
It  was  an  IdyUic  time,  a  moment  for  long 
walks  and  water-skiing  on  the  lake  and  plan- 
ning their  life  together.  Joe  talked  about 
the  house  they  would  have— an  old  one,  the 
kind  with  wlde-planked  floors  and  a  big  tree 
in  the  back  with  a  swing  for  the  kids.  They 
had  it  all  figured  opt:  how  Joe  would  run  for 
the  Senate;  how  he'd  be  in  the  White 
House:  how,  at  th«  age  of  fifty,  he'd  retire 
as  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
They  laughed  an4  courted  and  dreamed. 
Back.  then,  everything  seemed  possible. 

In  1966,  after  thi«e  years  of  steady  dating, 
they  married.  A  y*ar  later,  fresh  from  law 
school,  Joe  brought  Neilla  home  to  Wil- 
mington. He  had  decided  to  open  a  law 
office.  Dave  Walsh,  a  lx>yhood  friend,  would 
be  his  partner.        j 

They  split  the  paactice  down  the  middle- 
Dave,  a  tax  specialist,  taking  what  he  called 
"the  clean  cases"  while  Joe  defended  the 
muggers  and  the  robbers.  Joe  turned  out  to 
be  an  exceptional  advocate.  Soon  the  local 
papers  were  toutink  his  skills,  and  not  long 
afterward  a  delegation  of  local  Republicans 
came  calling,  aslcint  him  to  run  for  office. 

Biden  did  run— for  county  council,  in  an 
overwhehningly  Republican  district-but  as 
a  Democrat,  and,  to  the  astonishment  of 
nearly  everyone,  except  his  family,  he  won 
the  election  handily.  The  day  after  the  re- 
turns came  in,  he  began  planning  his  race 
for  the  Senate. 

Delaware's  senlot  senator  at  that  time  was 
Republican  J.  Cale|>  Boggs,  as  dose  to  a  po- 
litical institution  a^  the  state  had  ever  pro- 
duced. Congressmata  for  three  terms,  gover- 
nor for  two,  then  sfnator  for  two.  Boggs  was 
charming,  cuddly,  imd  beloved.  He  knew.  It 
was  said,  the  first  names  and  birthday  of 
everyone  in  the  st«te.  He  sent  each  of  them 
a  card  at  Christmas  And  nobody  didn't  like 
him— certainly  not  Joe  Blden.  It  baa  tieen 
kindly  Cale  Boggs  who  had  once  offered  Joe 
an  appointment  to  lAnnapolls. 

But  Boggs  was  fetting  old;  he  would  be 
sixty-nine  at  the  end  of  another  term.  As 
Blden  saw  it,  Bogis  was  also  getting  tired. 
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Boggs  himself  seemed  less  than  eager  for  a 
fight.  Around  the  state,  rumor  had  it  that 
he  really  wanted  to  retire  and  gladly  would 
have,  bad  Richard  Nixon  not  called  and  per- 
sonally asked  him  to  run.  On  these  slender 
reeds,  Joseph  Blden.  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
nine,  set  out  to  erect  a  senatorial  campaign 

Tbe  immediate  problem  was  recognition. 
Outside  of  Biden's  own  political  district,  vlr- 
ttially  no  one  in  Delaware  had  ever  heard  of 
him.  The  solution  was  a  series  of  "coffees." 
hour-long  chats  with  folks  in  their  hmnes. 
at  a  rate  of  four,  five,  and  six  a  day,  seven 
daysaweek. 

Overseeing  the  operation  was  Mom,  who 
was  appointed  "coffee  chairman."  Valerie, 
the  campaign  chairman,  directed  overall 
strategy  and  tactics.  One  of  her  first  moves, 
undertaken  a  year  before  election  day,  at  a 
time  when  her  brother  was  still  an  asterisk 
in  the  polls,  was  to  rent  the  grand  ballroom 
of  the  Hotel  DuPont  for  a  "victory  celebra- 
tion." Whatever  resources  the  Biden  family 
lacked,  confidence  was  not  one  of  them. 

Meanwhile,  battalions  of  high  school  stu- 
dents were  recruited  as  volimteers.  Their 
primary  task  was  manning  "lit  drops":  the 
distribution,  by  hand  (there  being  no  money 
to  pay  for  postage),  of  brochures  to  every 
home  in  Delaware.  Seven  times  during  the 
campaign,  the  volimteers  papered  the  state. 
tbe  last  during  the  predawn  hours  of  elec- 
tion day  Itself.  As  the  volunteers  fanned 
out,  tbe  professionals  moved  in:  Pat  Cad- 
dell,  then  twenty-one.  to  handle  polling  and, 
from  Boston,  thirty-one-year-old  John 
Marttila  to  oversee  advertising  and  bro- 
chures. Oetting  tbe  money  to  pay  for  it  fell 
to  Jimmy,  all  of  twenty-two. 

Few  people  In  Delaware  took  them  seri- 
ously, least  of  all  Boggs.  He  campaigned  as 
be  always  had,  a  majestic  ship  of  state  saU- 
Ing  serenely  along,  unconcerned  by  the  flot- 
sam, and  Jetsam  bobbing  in  its  wake.  But  a 
leak  had  sprung  beneath  the  waterllne.  It 
wasn't  apparent  at  first. 

As  late  as  Labor  Day,  Just  nine  weeks 
before  the  election.  Biden's  own  polls 
showed  him  with  just  19  percent  of  the  vote. 
Tbe  mood,  however,  was  turning.  Week  by 
week,  tbe  polls  inched  upward.  By  mid-Oc- 
tober, what  had  begun  as  the  most  ludicrous 
of  long  shots  had  now  become  merely  im- 
possible— and  was  racing  toward  the  highly 
improbable.  All  at  once,  the  closed  doors 
Jimmy  had  sat  in  front  of  for  days  at  a  time 
began  to  open  a  crack. 

Late,  too  late,  Boggs  realised  what  was 
happening.  "Joe,"  He  said,  smiling  wanly,  at 
one  of  their  debates,  "sometimes  I  wish  you 
had  taken  the  aptwlntment  to  the  Naval 
Academy."  By  election  eve,  Caddell's  polls 
showed  the  race  dead  evea 

The  seventh  of  November  in  Delaware 
dawned  clear  and  sunny:  Democrat  weath- 
er—the turnout  would  be  heavy.  Blden 
voted  early,  then  went  to  bis  beadquarters 
to  talk  to  Val  and  the  volunteers.  Spirits 
were  up,  but  Blden  cautious.  Laughingly, 
Val  shooed  him  away.  He  went  home, 
played  with  tbe  IlIOs.  then  went  into  the 
yard  to  throw  the  football  with  a  member  of 
his  staff.  The  passeii  were  on  target,  but 
Blden  kept  dropping  tbem.  His  fingers  were 
itching,  be  explained.  For  some  reason,  they 
did  that  before  every  Mg  play.  Now  they 
were  itching  like  crazy. 

At  the  Hotel  DuPont  that  night,  the 
police  had  to  barricade  the  streets.  By  the 
hundreds  they  had  come— kids,  most  of 
tbem— from  all  over  the  state.  They  stood 
there  in  the  cold  for  hours.  yelUng  their 
lungs  out,  chanting  again  and  again  and 
again.  Upstairs  in  bis  suite,  Joe  Biden  took 


the  concession  call  from  Boggs  and  then 
began  to  cry,  "I  dldnt  want  to  hurt  him." 
he  said.  "I  didn't  want  to  do  that." 

Tbe  margin  bad  been  Just  three  thousand 
votes,  less  than  one  percent.  But  it  didn't 
matter.  Overnight.  Joe  Blden  was  a  political 
sensation  from  coast  to  coast,  and  big  things 
were  being  predicted  for  him:  a  Cabinet 
post,  tbe  Vice-Presidency,  the  White  House 
eveiL  It  was  bound  to  happeiL  He  was  the 
ideal  candidate,  with  the  ideal  family  and 
the  ideal  wife.  He  had  the  magic.  It  was 
fated. 

The  afternoon  of  December  18,  1972,  was 
a  blustery  one  in  Wilmington,  cold  air  blow- 
ing from  the  north.  Joe  was  in  Washington, 
looking  over  office  space  and  Interviewing 
prospective  staff.  Neilla  bad  planned  to  go 
with  him.  but  at  tbe  last  minute  she  had 
changed  her  mind.  With  Joe's  victory  and 
the  house  they  were  fixing  up— the  old  one. 
with  tbe  wideplanked  floors  and  the  swing. 
Just  as  Joe  had  promised— there  were  things 
to  attend  to.  She  had  spent  the  morning 
doing  errands,  including  piddng  up  the 
family  Christmas  tree.  Now,  at  mldafter- 
noon.  she  was  driving  home.  The  children 
were  with  her:  the  Christmas  tree  was  in 
the  back.  At  a  certain  point  in  the  road,  the 
car  in  front  of  her  stopped  at  an  intersec- 
tion. Tbe  first  car  moved  off  and.  apparent- 
ly without  looldng,  Neilla  did  the  same— di- 
rectly into  the  path  of  a  heavily  loaded 
truck.  Neilla  and  the  l»by,  whom  they 
called  Caspy  because  she  looked  like  the 
friendly  ghost,  were  lUlled  instantly.  The 
two  boys  were  seriously  injured.  And  Joe 
Biden,  the  young  senator  with  such  a  bright 
future,  has  never  been  quite  the  same. 

In  the  space  of  my  time  with  him.  I  had 
come  to  know  these  things  about  Joe  Biden. 
and  some  other  things  as  well.  I  had  talked 
to  his  friends,  to  Jean  and  Joe  and  Jimmy 
and  Val,  to  the  [leople  who  worked  for  him 
and  the  people  who'd  been  bruised  by  him.  I 
had  rounded  up  all  the  usual  suspects.  And 
still  there  were  questions  outstanding. 

There  was,  for  one,  the  matter  of  his 
record  in  the  Senate.  It  was,  to  say  the  least, 
uneven.  That  he  was  a  savvy,  even  savage, 
debater,  there  seemed  to  be  no  doubt;  even 
his  enemies— of  which  there  was  no  short- 
age— could  credit  him  with  that.  He  was 
quick  on  his  feet  and  nimble  with  his  ques- 
tions. He  went  to  the  heart,  he  pointed  tbe 
way,  he  cut  through  the  crap.  And  yet,  and 
yet . . . 

He  had.  In  nine  years,  pushed  through  no 
major  piece  of  legislation.  He  had  been  the 
leader  of  no  big  movement.  He  had  not,  if 
tbe  truth  be  told,  really  left  a  marlt.  only 
glhnmerlngs  of  what  one  could  be.  What  he 
had  done,  and  all  too  well,  was  confuse 
people.  For  every  liberal  act— his  opposition 
to  tbe  Vietnam  War,  his  horror  over  El  Sal- 
vador, bis  grilling  of  the  CIA— there  seemed 
to  be  an  equal  and  opposite  conservative 
act— opposing  busing,  cutting  off  federal 
ftmds  for  abortion,  beefing  up  the  defense 
budget.  Questioned,  he  would  make  sense  of 
everything,  go  through  bis  record  Item  by 
item,  saying  how  it  all  came  down  to  family. 
Families  had  to  be  protected  against  things 
like  busing  and  abortion.  He  dldnt  want  tbe 
CIA  snooping  on  hit  family.  He  didn't  want 
hit  sons  fighting  in  some  foreign  war. 
"Blood  of  my  blood."  be  would  say.  "Bone 
of  my  bone.  It's  thick.  It  runs  deep." 

What  was  harder  to  ratlonallae.  what  still 
troubled,  was  attitude. 

He  bad  the  reputation,  deserved  or  not.  of 
being— and  there  was  only  one  way  to  de- 
scribe It— a  smart  ass.  That's  what  they  said 
in  Washington,  and  they  pointed  to  bis  han- 


dling of  tbe  confirmation  of  William  Cteik 
as  a  prime  example. 

A  former  California  Judge,  Claik  had  vir- 
tually no  foreign-policy  experience  when 
Ronald  Reagan  named  blm  Deputy  Secre- 
tary of  State  early  in  the  new  administra- 
tion. This  made  him  red  meat  for  Biden. 
During  the  confirmation  hearings.  Blden. 
sensing  a  kill,  asked  bim  to  name  tbe  prime 
minister  of  South  Africa.  Clark  oouldnt. 
Well,  Blden  went  on  as  tbe  television  cam- 
eras rolled:  "How  about  the  prime  minister 
of  Zimbabwe?"  Clvk,  who  subsequently  has 
become  the  President's  national  security  ad- 
viser, couldn't  do  that  either.  Biden 
smirked.  It  was  like  watching  someone  pull 
the  legs  off  a  fly. 

Then  there  was  the  matter  of  his  mouth. 
It  had  a  way  of  moving  when  it  should  have 
been  keeping  still,  as  in  his  declaration, 
shortly  after  coming  to  town,  that  be  would 
not  be  "Just  one  of  one  hundred  who  vote:  I 
want  to  be  one  of  those  guys  who  change 
people's  minds."  The  other  ninety  nine  who 
voted  felt  the  same  way.  the  difference  was. 
they  didn't  say  so.  Nor  did  they  answer,  as 
Joe  Biden  did,  when  asked  their  reaction 
when  anyone  suggested  they  run  for  Presi- 
dent. "I  write  bis  name  down."  And  certain- 
ly they  didn't  interrupt  themselves  in  tbe 
midst  of  solemn  committee  hearings,  as  he 
had,  to  cheerfully  admit,  as  he  did,  "Obvi- 
ously, I  don't  know  what  the  hell  I'm  talk- 
ing about." 

Candor  like  that  frightened  people,  espe- 
cially when  they  were  on  the  receiving  eiMl 
of  it.  Dale  Bumpers  was  once  at  that  receiv- 
ing end  during  Bidoi's  performance  at  a 
Cook  County,  niinois.  Democratic  dinner, 
where  they  were  both  featured  speakers. 
The  hall  had  been  packed  with  party  faith- 
ful, and  the  distinguished  senator  from  Ar- 
kansas had  delivered  a  suitably  frothy  pero- 
ration, crediting  those  present  with  a  host 
of  imagined  virtues.  Then  Biden  had  gotten 
up.  "Can  we  have  the  house  lights?"  he  had 
asked.  A  moment  later  the  lights  had  come 
up  and  Blden,  grinning  mischievously,  bad 
looked  out  over  the  expectant  throng. 
"Now,"  he  had  said.  "I  want  everyone  who 
believes  what  Dale  Bumpers  said  about 
them  to  raise  his  hand." 

There  were  other  things  that  were  said 
about  Blden:  That  he  was  a  clock  watcher. 
That  he  got  easily  bored  ("tbe  attention 
span  of  a  gnat,"  said  one  reporter  who  cov- 
ered him).  That  he  huJ  problems  with  staff. 
That  he  talked  too  much.  That  he  ix>pped 
off.  That  he  didn't  do  his  homework.  That 
he  was,  as  Gary  Hart,  his  rival  from  Colora- 
do, put  it.  a  "buzs-saw."  all  noise  and  bite. 

The  plain  fact  was.  Joe  Biden  scared 
people.  There  was  about  blm  an  Intensity  of 
the  kind  Robert  Kennedy  possessed,  a  sense 
that  somewhere  behind  those  cool  blue  eyes 
a  panther  was  on  the  loose  and  that  if  you 
made  a  false  step.  It  would  be  clawing  at 
your  throat 

I  t>er8onally  witnessed  tbe  panther  in 
action.  The  occaaion  was  a  getttng-to-know- 
you  cocktail  party  of  Young  DeixMKrats  in 
Miami,  and  Blden  was  the  star  attraction. 
The  evening  bad  gone  well,  but  on  tbe  way 
out  Blden  was  aooosted  by  one  of  tbe  guests, 
who  demanded  to  know  bis  position  on  mea- 
ragua.  Before  Biden  had  a  chanoe  to  tell 
blm.  the  guest,  a  not-so-yotmg.  and  very  fat. 
Democrat,  told  him  his.  Tbe  Sandinistas 
were  all  Reds,  the  fat  man  said,  and  they 
always  bad  been.  He  knew  this,  be  went  on. 
because  bis  friends,  tbe  exiled  supporters  of 
Anastasio  Somoaa,  had  told  him  ao.  At  tbe 
mention  of  Somosa's  name,  Biden's  eyes 
narrowed.  "Your  frienit,"  be  bissed,  ^b- 
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bills  bia  flncer  into  the  fat  man's  chest,  "are 

the of who  murdered  the  Nica- 

racuan  people,  and  I  have  no sympa- 
thy for  them."  With  that.  Biden  spun  on  his 
heel  and  stalked  off. 

AU  of  thia  had  been  churning  around  in 
my  mind  for  some  time,  and  the  more  it 
churned,  the  more  it  worried.  Finally, 
during  an  airplane  ride,  I  asked  Biden  about 
it.  To  my  surprise,  he  admitted  it:  yes,  he 
said,  a  lot  of  the  charges  were  true— or,  at 
least,  bad  been  true  once.  He  paused,  as  if 
reflecting.  "You  know,"  he  added  finally,  "a 
lot  of  that  was  first-term  stuff." 

He  didn't  say  more,  nor  did  he  have  to. 
First-term.  When  the  wounds  were  their 
freshest. 

He  had  nearly  not  gone  to  Congress  at  all. 
After  the  accident,  he  moved  into  the  hospi- 
tal to  be  with  Hunt  and  Beau  and  stayed 
there  more  than  a  month.  The  rare  times  he 
ventured  out,  it  was  to  walk  the  streets  of 
Wilmington  at  nl^t,  "looking,"  as  Jimmy, 
who  often  walked  with  him,  put  it,  "for  a 
fight"  Sometime  during  that  period,  he  de- 
cided not  to  take  his  seat.  "They  can  always 
get  another  senator,"  he  said,  "but  my  boys 
cannot  get  another  father."  Eventually, 
Mike  Mansfied.  then  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  persuaded  him  to  change  his  mind, 
and  Biden  took  his  oath  at  his  boys'  bedside. 
But  the  Joy  had  gone  out  of  him. 

For  two  years  he  drifted.  Mansfield  tried 
to  busy  him.  arranging  his  appointment  to  a 
plum  Senate  committee,  the  Steering  Com- 
mittee, and  from  there  Biden  was  able  to 
get  on  any  committees  he  wanted:  Judiciary, 
Foreign  Relations,  Budget,  Intelligence. 
Older  members,  like  Fritz  Boilings  and 
Stuart  Symington,  took  him  under  their 
wings.  Hubert  Himiphrey  came  to  his  office 
and  wept  with  him.  Teddy  and  Joan  had 
him  out  to  the  house.  Nothing  seemed  to 
work.  Joe  Biden.  as  the  saying  went  on  the 
East  Side  of  Wilmington,  had  "a  whole 
world  of  hurt." 

In  the  Senate,  he  merely  went  through 
the  motions.  What  little  energy  he  had  was 
devoted  almost  entirely  to  constituent  serv- 
ice, back  to  Delaware  and  home.  The  rest 
got  only  his  wont.  "I  don't  need  this  Job," 
he'd  say.  and.  then,  inevitably,  there'd  be  an 
incident.  Usually,  it  was  with  the  people  he 
needed  the  most:  his  colleagues,  his  contrib- 
utors, the  big  interests.  The  more  they 
could  damage  him,  the  more  he  dared  them. 
Once,  an  official  of  a  union  that  had  been 
one  of  his  campaign's  most  important  finan- 
cial backers  came  into  his  office  and  insisted 
he  had  to  see  him.  Biden,  who  had  been 
meeting  with  a  group  of  schoolchildren, 
came  out  and  took  the  official  aside.  "How 
much  did  your  union  give  me?  Two  thou- 
sand dollars,  right?"  Biden  asked.  The  union 
man  nodded.  "You  take  that  two  thousand 

dollan."  he  said,  "and  stick  it  up  your 

.  m  never  ask  you  for  a  goddamn  dime." 

Increasingly,  his  family  feared  for  him. 
"Joe,"  said  Jimmy,  "Just  didn't  give  a  damn. 
He  didn't  give  a  damn  about  anything." 
Beau  and  Hunt  were  the  sole  exceptions. 
Val  had  moved  in  after  the  accident  and 
become  their  functional  mother,  but  Joe 
was  home  with  them  every  night.  And  every 
night  it  would  be  the  same.  He'd  come  home 
bone  tired,  Idaslng  his  sleeping  sons,  then  go 
into  his  study  and  close  the  door.  In  the 
morning,  they'd  often  find  him  still  sitting 
there,  staring  at  the  walL 

Flnidly,  it  passed.  There  wasn't  a  morning 
when  he  suddenly  woke  up  and  said,  "I'm 
better  now,"  or  a  fatherly  priest  who  took  a 
walk  with  him.  All  that  happened  was  that 
time  went  by  and  the  space  between  depres- 
Bions  got  wider— that,  and  Jill. 


They  started!  going  out  seven  years  ago.  At 
the  time,  Jill,  the  daughter  of  a  PhUadel- 
phia  banker,  Was  finishing  college  at  Dela- 
ware. As  a  favor  to  a  friend,  she  modeled  for 
a  promotional  picture.  It  was  that  picture  of 
her,  in  the  Wilmington  airport,  that  first  at- 
tracted Blden't  attention.  He  tracked  her 
down,  announced  himself  on  the  phone,  and 
asked  for  a  dute.  That  she  did  not  seem 
awed  by  a  s^ator's  call  impressed  him. 
That  he  did  not  try  for  a  Idss  when  he  took 
her  home  that  night  impressed  her.  Two 
years  went  Ity.  People  started  noticing 
changes  In  Bfden.  He  softened.  He  took 
more  interest  fai  his  work.  He  stopp>ed  look- 
ing for  fighta.  Then  one  morning  while 
Biden  was  shaving.  Beau  and  Hunt  came 
into  the  bathipom.  "Tell  him.  Beau,"  Hunt 
urged.  So  Beaa  did.  "Daddy,"  he  announced, 
"we've  decided  we  should  marry  Jill." 

Saturday  night  in  the  Biden  house,  and 
Mom  and  Dad  are  getting  ready  to  go  out. 
Beau  is  negotiating  the  evening's  television 
schedule  with  his  father.  There  is  a  pro- 
gram he  wanti  to  watch,  beyond  the  usual 
bedtime,  and  foe.  opposed  to  television  of 
all  sorts,  is  adamant  against  it.  In  a  wide- 
eyed,  wheedling  way,  Beau  is  equally  per- 
sistent for  it.  They  banter,  as  if  haggling 
over  the  fine  points  of  a  Senate  bill,  then 
Beau  offers  a  compromise.  He'll  trade  off 
Disney  tomonjow  for  the  program  tonight. 
"Deal,"  his  fgther  says,  and  they  shake. 
Kisses  all  aroiVid.  As  Jill  goes  out  the  door, 
the  boys  call  After  her:  "Good  night.  Mom. 
Have  a  good  tlgie." 

We  drive  to  Ifai's,  pause  while  Biden  helps 
push  a  car  outiof  a  snowbank,  then  head  for 
a  favored  Italian  roadhouse  called  Hugo's. 
There  is  a  noticeable  stirring  as  we  walk  in. 
People  whisper  to  one  another;  someone 
points.  Gradually,  it  dawns.  The  commotion 
is  not  about  Biden;  in  the  full-length  fur  Jill 
is  wearing  tonsht,  she  looks  especially  stun- 
ning, f 

The  evening!  passes  over  pizza;  ptiza.  and 
lasagna  and  lltigulne  and  antlpasto  enough 
to  feed  the  carabinieri.  Joe  is  stationed  at 
one  end  of  the  table;  Val,  his  prettier,  skin- 
nier clone,  at  the  other.  In  between,  the  In- 
laws and  frieiids  are  arrayed,  each  fighting 
to  get  a  word  into  the  conversation.  You 
have  to  be  quick  In  this  group:  the  chatter  is 
nonstop.  Val  almlcs  Joe  and  teases  him;  he 
teases  her  rlgat  back.  She  imitates  his  ditsy 
dates;  he  skewfers  her  beaus.  The  talk  about 
grade  schoolJ  high  school,  college;  the 
priests,  the  nans,  the  friends.  "Do  you  re- 
member the  tame  .  .  .  ?"  she  says.  Yes,  he 
remembers  th^  time,  does  she  remember  the 
other  time?  And,  of  course,  she  does,  be- 
cause the  stfry's  been  told  a  thousand 
times.  But  that  doesn't  make  it  any  less 
funny  or  less  worth  repeating  a  thousand 
times  more.  And  so  it  goes  for  hours.  Long 
past  midnight,  the  table  is  still  hooting. 

When  it  eads.  the  bar  is  empty.  The 
Bidens  have  Cleaned  the  place  out.  A  last 
straggler  catciies  up  to  him  at  the  door. 
"Say,  you're  i  the  Senator,  aren't  you?" 
Biden  admits  It-  The  stranger  smiles.  "I  Just 
want  to  be  h^e  the  next  time  you're  back. 
You  guys  were  great."  Outside,  the  sky  over 
the  parking  loit  is  ablaze  with  stars.  Looking 
up,  Joe  Biden  ireaches  out  and  puUs  his  wife 
close.  I 

It  is  anothet  night,  and  we  are  on  a  plane 
going  somewhere.  On  the  tray  table  in  front 
of  him  the  senator  is  worldng  on  a  speech. 
He  gives  a  lot  of  them  these  days,  and  as  his 
1984  reelection  bid  approaches,  he'll  be 
giving  more.  He  is  good  on  the  stump,  force- 
ful and  dramatic,  and  people  like  to  hear 
him.  Tomorrdw,  it  will  be  a  convention  of 
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auto  workers  in  Florida;  two  days  lat~r,  a 
foreign-policy  speech  in  California;  the 
week  before,  it  was  a  Jewish  group  in  Texas. 
The  trips  are  part  oit  a  plan,  and  it  leads  in- 
exorably in  one  direction. 

Steadily  he  work4  at  the  draft,  crossing 
out  a  phrase  here,  [inserting  a  word  there. 
As  he  does,  he  sifcntly  mouths  the  sen- 
tences, trying  to  catch  their  cadence.  Satis- 
fied, he  pushes  the  papers  aside,  sips  a 
Coke— the  strongest  drink  he  allows  him- 
self—and leans  back.  We  begin  to  talk. 

I  have  come  to  like  him  and  he  knows  it. 
He  is  a  difficult.  Imperfect  man,  still  not 
fully  finished,  and  he  luiows  that,  too.  "I've 
not  done  enough," ;  he  says.  "I've  not  fol- 
lowed through  enoijgh.  All  I've  done  is  say 
the  emperor  has  np  clothes.  Hell,  anyone 
knows  that."  But  tviere  is  time.  As  we  sit 
there,  gossiping  about  Washington,  the 
Presidential  election  of  1988  is  stiU  2,130 
days  off,  give  or  take  a  time  zone  or  two. 
Something  about  h^  makes  you  know  that 
he'll  be  ready.  i 

Biden  tells  a  Joke— as  usual,  a  self-depre- 
cating one.  It  involves  the  one  time  an  air- 
plane was  held  for  nlm.  "So  I  get  up  there 
to  the  gate,  huffing  and  puffing,  and  I  ask 
the  guy,  'Has  the  plane  left?'  And  he  says, 
'No,  we're  holding  it  for  the  senator.'  'I'm 

the  senator,'  I  tell  him. the  guy  says. 

'I  thought  we  wene  holding  it  for  Hugh 
Scott.' "  He  laughs  lat  himself  aind  rubs  the 
bridge  of  his  nose.  It  is  late  and  he  Is  tired. 
But  despite  the  ho^,  his  tie  is  fully  knot- 
ted, and  the  suit  [with  the  old-fashioned 
handkerchief  peeking  out  of  the  breast 
pocket  still  has  its  tiress.  "Discipline,"  he  ex- 
plains, and  knowing  him,  you  l>elieve  it. 

A  hundred  miles  pass  in  silence.  The  plane 
begins  heading  dowti.  "What  will  happen  to 
you?"  I  ask.  "You  mean  the  President 
thing?"  he  repllesJ  "No,"  I  answer,  "Just 
you."  He  stares  out  the  window  a  moment. 
Then,  almost  moreito  himself  than  to  me, 
he  says  quietly:  '"Things  happen.  It's  like 
they  have  to.  And  yiou  wonder  whether  they 
wUl  ever  end.  But  It'll  turn  out  all  right.  I 
know  that."  He  looks  back  and  smiles. 
"There'll  be  a  happy  ending,"  he  says. 
"Word  as  a  Biden?"  I  ask.  "Word  as  a 
Biden,"  he  answers.! 


THE  ^'HUhS^ni!  REIFERENDnM  IN 
RHOCpS  ISLAND 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  Resident,  as  the  first 
U.S.  Senator  to  stipport  the  freeze  pro- 
posal, in  November  1981,  and  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Kennedy-Hatfield  reso- 
lution calling  for  an  immediate  freeze 
to  be  followed  by  substantial  reduc- 
tions of  nuclear  ^eapons.  I  am  delight- 
ed that  my  hctne  State  of  Rhode 
Island  will  have 'a  freeze  referendum 
on  the  ballot  in  November. 

Like  many  Americans,  Rhode  Island- 
ers are  deeply  concerned  about  a  nu- 
clear war  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  In  recent 
months,  I  have  received  a  very  large 
number  of  letters  from  the  citizens  of 
Rhode  Island  expressing  genuine  fear 
about  nuclear  war.  A  great  number  of 
these  were  from  young  people— from 
students  in  grade  schools,  high 
schools,  and  colleges— who  realize  that 
their  future  and  the  future  of  their 


children 
stake. 


and    grandchildren    are ^ at 
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In  testimony  before  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  last  November, 
Gten.  David  C,  Jones,  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  told  me  that  an 
all-out  nuclear  war  "would  be  the 
greatest  catastrophe  In  history  by 
many  orders  of  magnitude."  Unless  we 
act  now  in  cooperation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  a  renewed  arms  race  could  lead 
to  this  catastrophe  that  we  all  want  so 
desperately  to  avoid. 

It  is  dear  that  Americans  are  coming 
to  view  the  freeze  as  an  important 
first  step  in  curbing  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  There  are  organized  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  freeze  in  50  States  and 
more  than  279  House  districts.  One 
himdred  thirty-eight  city  councils 
across  the  United  States  and  8  State 
legislatures  have  passed  resolutions  in 
support  of  the  freeze.  In  New  EIngland, 
alone,  profreeze  resolutions  have  been 
passed  at  388  town  meetings.  Earlier 
this  year,  the  Rhode  Island  House  of 
Representatives  passed  a  nuclear 
freeze  resolution  introduced  by  Repre- 
sentatives John  D.  Hamilton  of  South 
Kingstown. 

The  bill  to  place  a  nuclear  freeze  ref- 
erendum on  the  ballot  in  Rhode  Island 
was  sponsored  In  the  House  by  Repre- 
sentative Hamilton  and  championed  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  William  C. 
O'Neill  of  Narragansett  and  Edward  C. 
Marth  of  Richmond.  As  a  result  of 
their  dedicated  efforts  and  the  out- 
standing leadership  of  Senate  Majori- 
ty Leader  Rocco  A.  Quattrocchl  of 
Providence,  the  bill  was  passed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Legislature  and  sent  to 
Gov,  J.  Joseph  Oarrahy,  a  strong  sup- 
porter of  the  nuclear  freeze  proposal, 
for  his  signatiu-e.  Governor  Garrahy's 
support  of  the  freeze  referendum  was 
vital  to  the  bill's  passage. 

Thanks  to  the  commitment  of  Gov- 
ernor Garrahy  and  these  key  legisla- 
tors, Rhode  Islanders  will  have  an  op- 
portimlty  to  vote  on  the  question: 
"Should  the  President  of  the  United 
States  propose  to  the  Soviet  Union  an 
immediate,  mutual  and  verifiable 
freeze  on  the  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons  and  of  new 
systems  designed  primarily  to  deliver 
such  weapons  as  a  first  step  in  reduc- 
ing the  world-wide  levels  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments?" This  question  is  of  vital 
Importance,  not  only  to  this  genera- 
tion, but  to  future  generations  as  well. 
I  know  that  Rhode  Islanders  will  read- 
ily register  their  opinions  and  fulfill 
their  moral  responsibility  to  act  now 
to  prevent  a  nuclar  holocaust  which, 
in  the  words  of  Jonathan  Schell  in  his 
book,  "Fate  of  the  Earth."  would 
"create  an  abyss  in  which  all  human 
purposes  would  be  drowned  for  all 
time." 


LOSS  OF  GIOVANNI  POLCARELLI 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  Rhode 
Island  has  lost  a  colorful,  dedicated, 
and  valued  citizen,  and  I  have  lost  a 


friend.  Giovanni  Folcarelli,  one  of 
Rhode  Island's  most  influential  labor 
leaders  for  more  than  a  decade,  died 
on  Wednesday.  May  26.  1982. 

John  was  in  his  mid-50's  when  he 
was  fatally  stricken,  but  his  energy 
and  his  spirit  had  already  assured  him 
of  a  full  and  fulfilling  life.  John 
earned  a  well-deserved  reputation  as  a 
man  of  his  word,  who  was  often  impas- 
sioned by  his  work. 

During  the  1970's,  John  forged 
Rhode  Island's  largest  public  employ- 
ee union.  Council  94  of  the  American 
Federation  of  State,  County,  and  Mu- 
nicipal Employees.  He  served,  during 
that  decade,  as  executive  director  of 
the  council. 

As  executive  director,  he  hammered 
out  the  complex  labor  agreement  that 
now  covers  11,000  State  workers— 
almost  half  of  the  State  work  force- 
in  1980.  After  the  conclusion  of  the 
1980  negotiations  he  became  a  man- 
agement consultant. 

A  native  Rhode  Islander,  John  was 
educated  In  Providence  schools  and 
graduated  from  Boston  College  in 
1950.  He  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  Boston  College  Law  School  in  1952 
and  started  practicing  labor  law.  He 
then  went  to  work  for  my  predecessor, 
the  late  Senator  Theodore  Francis 
Green. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  John's 
lifelong  interest  in  politics  began  to 
grow.  After  leaving  the  Senator,  he 
worked  as  special  counsel  for  the  At- 
torney General's  Office  and,  in  the 
mid-1960's,  served  as  Rhode  Island's 
Lieutenant  Governor. 

John's  work,  including  the  union  he 
forged,  lives  after  him  but  he  will  be 
soi«ly  missed.  I  grieve  with  and  for  his 
parents,  wife,  and  family.  There  are 
many  accounts  of  his  contributions  to 
Rhode  Island,  but  I  would  like  to 
share  two  of  them  with  my  colleagues. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  arti- 
cles from  the  Evening  Bulletin  of  May 
27,  1982,  and  the  Providence  Journal 
of  May  28,  1982,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 
[From  the  Journal-Bulletin,  Iday  27, 1982] 
A  MiOHTT  Laborer  for  Uniom  Is  Mourhed 
(By  Berkley  Hudson) 

The  friends  of  a  man  they  called  Papa 
John  talked  yesterday  about  the  big,  bald- 
ing man  with  the  double  chin  who  once  led 
the  state's  biggest  union. 

Giovanni  Folcarelli  died  at  the  age  of  55 
Wednesday.  That  day,  as  he  drove  along  a 
road  in  Scituate,  heading  across  state  to  a 
labor  negotiation  session  in  Bristol,  he  ap- 
parently had  a  heart  attack  and  his  car  ran 
off  the  road. 

Yesterday,  in  the  headquarters  of  the 
union  organization  he  helped  shape  in  the 
19708,  the  friends  of  Papa  John  remembered 
him. 

"I  have  seen  him  actually  cry."  Richard 
DeOrsey  said.  "Tears  come  from  his  eyes, 
when  someone  told  John  a  serious  problem 
they  had,  some  guy  who  maybe  lost  his 
brother,  mother,  wife  or  father. 


"And  I  would  see  him  actually  want  to 
crush  somebody  because  he  felt  so  strongly 
for  his  people." 

His  people  were  the  14,000  members  of 
Council  94  of  the  American  Federation  of 
State,  County  and  Municipal  Employees  in 
Rhode  Island:  sewer  workers,  clerks,  state 
hospital  workers  and  bus  drivers  from 
Woonsocket  to  Newport. 

"If  you  called  him  at  2  o'clock  in  the 
morning,"  DeOrsey  said,  "he  would  get  out 
of  bed  and  help  you.  He  was  a  very  passion- 
ate Idnd  of  person." 

Folcarelli  was  6  feet  tall  and  weighed  250 
to  265  pounds.  His  capacity  for  feelings  was 
equally  big. 

His  ideals  about  fighting  for  the  working 
man  and  woman  stemmed  from  his  upbring- 
ing in  Providence  by  a  father  he  called  "a 
simple  mill  worker"  and  a  mother  he  said 
was  "a  saint." 

He  was  slow  to  anger,  his  friends  said,  but 
once  angered,  you  Icnew  it.  Critics  viewed 
the  displays  of  anger  as  buffoonery.  A  mix- 
tiu*e  of  legend  and  fact  tell  of  his  chasing 
school  superintendents  around  a  room  and 
threatening  to  literally  turn  over  a  negotiat- 
ing table. 

But  in  all-night  negotiating  sessions,  his 
friends  said,  he  provided  the  force  for  un- 
publlcized  compromises  that  gave  state 
workers  excellent  contracts. 

Once,  when  he  was  head  of  Council  94,  a 
Judge  sent  him  to  Jail  for  an  hour  when  he 
led  Pawtucket  city  workers  on  strike.  Twice 
he  led  strikes  at  the  state  hospitals  in  Cran- 
ston and  twice  the  governor  called  out  Na- 
tional Guard  troops  to  intervene. 

"There  isn't  one ing  labor  leader  that 

paid  the  dues  I  paid.  And  I  paid  them. 
Heavy  prices,"  Folcarelli  said  two  years  ago. 
"I  must  have  almost  got  killed  12  times." 

He  ran  unsuccessfully  as  an  unendorsed 
Democratic  candidate  for  governor  in  1976. 
But  before  the  height  of  his  union  days,  he 
was  the  state's  lieutenant  governor  as  a 
Democrat  under  Republican  John  Chafee  in 
the  19608. 

The  decade  before,  after  earning  a  law 
degree  in  19S2  from  Boston  College,  he 
practiced  law  and  then  went  to  woiic  for  the 
late  Sen.  Theodore  Francis  Green. 

"If  he  were  still  executive  director,  this 
place  would  be  packed  with  people  today," 
said  DeOrsey.  who  is  now  executive  director 
of  Council  94. 

As  he  spoke,  he  sat  in  a  wood-paneled 
office  where  Folcarelli  presided  until  he  re- 
signed the  union  post  In  1980.  Even  though 
Folcarelli  had  been  gone  two  years,  phone 
calls  poured  in  at  the  concrete-block  build- 
ing in  North  Providence. 

Ethel  Flynn  took  the  calls  about  the  man 
who  was  her  txiss.  Callers  wanted  to  Imow 
what  happened  to  the  man  whose  big  belly 
shook  when  he  laughed,  the  man  who 
smoked  cigars. 

A  caU  came  from  a  union  man,  a  friend 
from  Washington,  and  she  told  him: 

"He  had  lost  40  pounds.  .  .  .  Two  of  his 
sons  are  married  and  the  other  two  are  at 
home.  .  .  .  Yeah,  he  left  here  In  1960  .  .  . 
went  to  woric  for  Henry  Marrilll,  a  labor 
consultant.  .  .  .  Maybe  three  months  ago, 
John  left  and  opened  up  a  business  in  his 
home. .  .  . 

"I'll  let  Jane  imow  you  called.  .  .  .  It's 
Chopmist  Hill  Road,  Scituate,  Rhode  Island 
02857."  she  said,  referring  to  his  widow, 
Jane  Walsh  Folcarelli,  and  giving  the  family 
address. 

"The  last  time  I  say  him  was  Jan.  11  when 
he  came  to  my  mother's  wake  in  Sdtiiate  at 
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WtnfleM  Funenl  Home  ...  the  same  place 
he  is  goinc  to  be  'waked*. .  .  ." 

This  afternoon,  tonight  and  tomorrow— in 
the  vOlace  of  North  Sdtuate  across  town 
from  where  John  Folcaielll  lived  the  last  37 
years  of  his  life  at  Rldgevlew  Farm— mourn- 
en  wQl  oome  to  a  funeral  home  in  a  white 
wood-frame  building  dating  back  to  before 
the  American  Revolution. 

Oovemors,  street  sweepers  and  secretaries 
no  doubt  will  tell  one  another  what  they 
thought  of  FolcarellL 

Here  Is  what  he  said  of  himself  two  years 
ago  when  in  a  surprise  move  he  left  the 
union  to  become  a  consultant  for  the  other 
aide— management: 

"I  have  been  a  controversial  figure  all  my 
life.  There  is  only  one  person  I  have  to  ac- 
count to  .  .  .  that  is  the  guy  upstairs.  Per- 
sonally I  don't  give  a  what  they  are 

gonna  say. 

"As  long  as  I  can  satisfy  the  Lord  when  I 
finally  cash  in  my  chips.  He  is  the  only  one 
I  am  worried  about." 

[From  the  Evening  Bulletin,  May  27, 1982] 

PUUIS  OaDIBKD  AT  HALT  STAFT  FOR  OlOVAmn 

PoLCAULU,  A  Top  Statk  Labor  Leaser 
(By  Peter  O.  Oosselln) 

Olovannl  Folcarelll,  for  more  than  a 
decade  one  of  Rhode  Island's  most  powerful 
labor  leaders,  died  of  an  apparent  massive 
heart  attack  late  yesterday  while  on  his  way 
to  labor  negotiations  in  Bristol.  He  was  the 
husband  of  Jane  (Walsh)  Folcarelll. 

Mr.  Folcarelll,  56,  of  Ridgevlew  Farm,  Sci- 
tuate,  was  alone  in  his  car,  which  was  east- 
bound  on  Route  14  near  Route  116  in  Sci- 
tuate.  when  he  was  stricken  shortly  after  4 
pjn..  according  to  State  Police.  His  car 
croaaed  the  center  line  and  the  westbound 
lanes,  climbed  a  small  embankment  and 
struck  a  fenoepoat  and  a  tree,  police  said. 

He  was  taken  to  Rhode  Island  Hospital, 
where  he  was  pronounced  dead  at  5:42  p.m. 

Qovemor  Oarrahy,  who  ordered  state 
flags  to  be  flown  at  half  staff,  praised  Mr. 
Fokarelli  today  as  "a  most  respected  voice 
for  the  woriclng  men  and  women  of  Rhode 
Island."  He  said,  "I  knew  him  as  a  man 
whoae  word  was  his  reputation.  He  was  a 
decent  and  honest  man." 

Mr.  Folcarelll,  a  bulky  man  who  was  affec- 
tionately known  to  supporters  as  "Papa 
John."  forged  Rhode  Island's  largest  public 
employee  union,  the  15,000-member  Council 
94  of  the  American  Federation  of  State, 
County  and  Mimidpal  Employees,  from 
feuding  union  factions  during  the  1970s.  In 
the  process,  he  managed  to  command  the 
reapect  of  both  labor  and  management  off  1- 


"The  people  of  Rhode  island  have  lost  a 
good,  dedicated,  honest  man,"  said  Angelo 
P.  Astnaro.  the  top  labor  negotiator  for  the 
state.  "I  always  found  him  to  be  an  honest 
and  sincere  man.  When  he  gave  you  his 
word,  he  stuck  by  it." 

"Anything  that  public  employees  got. 
they  owe  to  John  Folcarelll,"  said  J. 
Thomas  Chellel,  the  council's  current  presi- 
dent. "What  can  I  say?  He  fought  for  our 
rights." 

Mr.  POIcarelll's  negotiating  style,  as  the 
ooundl's  executive  director,  was  an  amal- 
gam of  table-thumping  and  caJoUng.  bellow- 
ing and  pleading,  according  to  those  who 
knew  him.  It  won  council  members  some  of 
the  most  lucrative  contracts  in  the  state. 

He  hammered  out  the  complex  labor 
agreement  that  now  covers  11,000  state 
workers  almost  half  of  the  sUte  work- 
fovoe— in  19M.  The  state  and  the  union 


have  Just  started  bargaining  on  a  pact  to  re- 
place the  agreement,  which  expires  in  June. 

He  left  the  council  immediately  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  1980  negotiations,  citing 
the  need  for  rest,  and  switched  sides,  becom- 
ing a  represehtative  for  management  as  a 
consultant.  He  was  on  his  way  to  Bristol  to 
represent  Roger  Williams  College  in  a  nego- 
tiating session  with  the  college's  clerical  and 
technical  workers'  union  when  he  was 
stricken. 

In  a  newspaper  interview  at  the  time  he 
became  a  msioagement  consultant,  he  ex- 
plained the  mpve: 

"If  people  s^y  that  I  have  sold  out,  let  me 
say  one  thln^  I  am  not  concerned.  I  have 
paid  my  dues4 ...  I  have  been  a  controver- 
sial figure  aUJmy  life  and  there's  only  one 
person  I  have|  to  account  to.  That's  the  guy 
upstairs."        I 

Besides  his  career  as  a  labor  leader,  he 
harbored  a  stfong— and  largely  imfulfllled— 
interest  in  electoral  politics. 

He  ran  unsuccessfully  as  a  Democratic 
candidate  for  state  Senate  from  Johnston  at 
the  age  of  22  In  the  late  19408.  He  said  he 
first  entered  the  race  "because  the  party 
boss  told  me  I  couldn't." 

He  went  to  work  for  the  late  n.S.  Sen. 
Theodore  Francis  Green  in  the  mid-1950s 
and  became  convinced  of  the  ideal  of 
"honest  public  service"  in  government  on 
behalf  of  the  average  working  man  and 
woman. 

His  only  successful  attempt  at  public 
office  came  ib  1964  when  he  was  elected 
lieutenant  governor.  He  lost  his  reelection 
bid  two  years  later,  in  part  because  he  pub- 
licly supported  a  threatened  Illegal  strike  by 
state  workers. 

He  was  chaifinan  of  the  Democratic  Town 
Committee  ln>  Scituate,  where  he  lived,  for 
16  years  until  1972.  He  belonged  to  too 
many  other  Mlitical  organizations. 

Mr.  Folcarelll  was  educated  in  Providence 
schools,  graduating  from  Central  High 
School  in  1944.  He  received  a  bachelor's 
degree  from  Boston  College  in  1950  and  a 
law  degree  fiom  the  Boston  College  Law 
School  In  195X 

He  practiced  labor  law  before  going  to 
work  for  Sen4tor  Green.  After  leaving  the 
Senator,  he  worked  as  a  special  counsel  for 
the  Attorney  General's  Office  and  did  legal 
work  for  sever&l  unions. 

Mr.  Folcarelll  twice  sought  and  lost  the 
presidency  of  the  Rhode  Island  AFL-CIO. 
Although  out  of  union  affairs  for  several 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was  widely 
reported  to  be  considering  a  comeback  in 
some  position. 

He  was  an  Army  Air  Force  veteran  of 
World  War  II. 

He  was  born  in  Providence,  a  son  of 
Thommaso  Folcarelll  and  Francisca 
(Damato)  Folcarelll,  both  of  Johnston,  and 
lived  in  Scitoate  for  27  years.  Besides  his 
wife  and  parents,  he  is  survived  by  four 
sons,  John  Fa  Icarelli  of  New  York  City,  Mi- 
chael and  Joe  sph  Folcarelll  of  Scituate  and 
Thomas  Fold  relU  of  Newport;  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Anna  Caracc  iolo  of  Johnston,  and  two 
brothers,  Lotfs  Folcarelll  of  Johnson  and 
Anthony  Foldkrelli  of  Fresno,  Calif. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  Saturday  at  10:45 
aju.  from  the  Winfield  Funeral  Home, 
Route  lie,  Nbrth  Scituate  Village,  with  a 
Mass  of  Chrii  tan  Burial  at  noon  in  St.  Jo- 
seph's Churct .  Main  Street,  North  Scituate. 
Burial  will  be  in  St.  Ann's  Cemetery,  Cran- 
ston. 

Mr.  ZOR|N8KY.  Mr.  President,  F.    have  a  drastic 
S<x>tt  Fitzg^tdd  once  termed  youth  "a 
form  of  Che  oical  madness."  I'd  like  to 
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draw  my  colleakues'  attention  to  a 
group  of  young  \  eople  from  my  home- 
town of  Omahs  who  perhaps  could 
change  Fitzgera  d's  opinion  were  he 
around  to  meet  t  lem. 

T 

I  refer,  Mr.  President,  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Onujha  Area  Youth  Sym- 
phony, the  mos^  experienced  of  the 
two  Omaha  Araa  Youth  Orchestras. 
Seventy-seven  gymphony  members, 
ranging  in  age  from  13  to  18,  will  be  in 
the  Nation's  Capital  this  weekend  as 
the  first  stop  in  an  East  Coast  tour 
that  has  been  in  the  planning  stages 
many  months.     I 

Purpose  of  the  tour  is  to  expose  the 
highly  proficient  youth  symphony  to  a 
larger  audience  aaid  to  allow  the  young 
people  to  hear  gi|oups  like  the  St.  Paul 
Chamber  Orchestra,  ciurently  per- 
forming at  Washington's  Kermedy 
Center.  A  highlight  will  come  Sunday, 
when  the  youth  sjonphony  is  tenta- 
tively scheduled  to  play  for  the  Ameri- 
can Sjmiphony  Orchestra  League  at 
the  Shoreham  Hotel.  By  coincidence, 
the  league  is  hcfldlng  its  annual  con- 
ference in  Washington  at  this  time. 

Mr.  President,  these  77  young 
people,  who  must  survive  rigorous 
competitions  to  be  included  in  the 
symphony,  are  traveling  here  at  their 
own  expense.  Together,  they  raised 
$45,000  to  finance  their  trip,  which 
also  will  include  stops  in  Philadelphia 
and  New  York.  They  have  been  plan- 
ning and  raising  money  for  the  tour 
since  September,  with  events  including 
flea  markets,  raifles,  benefit  concerts, 
and  a  24-hour  "playathon"  in  Omaha. 

Mr.  President,  iby  combining  artistic 
talents  with  thei  ingenuity  needed  to 
make  their  trip  4  reality,  the  members 
of  the  Omaha  Al-ea  Youth  Symphony 
are  a  shining  example  to  us  all.  Their 
dedication  and  zeal,  as  evidenced  by 
their  presence  here  this  weekend,  is 
deserving  of  oui|  highest  acxolades.  I 
Itnow  my  collea^es  will  want  to  Join 
me  in  congrat^ating  these  young 
people  and  in  l  wishing  them  well 
during  their  stay  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 1 


NATIONAL  pIRE  WEATHER 
SIRVICE 

Mr.  HOT.T.TNC  S.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Senitor  THintMoifD  and 
myself,  I  am  pleased  to  present  to  the 
Senate  a  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
3749)  adopted  b)r  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  on  April  23,  1982. 
This  resolution  ^calls  upon  the  Con- 
gress to  maintain  the  National  Fire 
Weather  Servlcel  funding  at  the  1982 
level. 

Representative!  Camell  has  drafted 
an  excellent  resolution  that  draws  oiur 
attention  to  a  Critical  situation.  We 
Situation  in  the  fire 
weather  program  as  President  Rea- 
gan's budget  woi  Id  reduce  the  present 
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level  of  71  positions  and  $2,700,000  by 
24  positions  and  $800,000. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  sutxwnomittee  that  controls  the 
funding  of  the  National  Oceanic  At- 
mospheric Administration,  which  op- 
erates the  five  weather  programs,  I 
can  assure  my  colleagues  on  the  gener- 
al assembly  that  we  fully  share  their 
concerns.  We  recognize  the  impact 
that  the  proposed  reduction  will  have 
on  those  who  maintain  our  forests, 
which  this  resolution  particularly 
notes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  concurrent 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  foUows: 

A  Concurrent  Resoltttion 

Whereas,  the  proposed  federal  budget  for 
fiscal  year  1982-83  calls  for  a  drastic  reduc- 
tion In  the  National  Weather  Service  budget 
for  fire  weather  services;  and 

Whereas,  the  reduction  of  $800,000  and 
twenty-three  positions  Is  proposed  from  the 
budget  of  $2,700,000  and  seventy-one  posi- 
tions in  the  fiscal  year  1981-82  budget;  and 

Whereas,  several  fire  weather  offices  are 
scheduled  to  close,  mobile  unit  service  will 
be  cut  back  and  prescribed  burning  fore- 
casts will  be  eliminated;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to 
continue  full  funding  of  the  fire  weather 
program,  because  reduction  or  elimination 
in  fire  weather  funding  or  facilities  in- 
creases the  risk  of  loss  of  valuable  natural 
resources,  improvements,  and  even  lives; 
and 

Whereas,  the  South  Carolina  Forestry 
Commission  receives  a  fire  weather  forecast 
each  morning  and  an  updated  forecast  each 
afternoon,  with  these  forecasts  being  re- 
layed to  all  forestry  district  offices  and  look- 
out towers  in  the  State  making  this  infor- 
mation available  to  all  landowners  and  for- 
estry personnel;  and 

Whereas,  the  State,  federal  agencies,  in- 
dustry and  private  landowners  depend  heav- 
ily on  these  reports  to  conduct  fire  preven- 
tion programs,  fire  suppression  activities, 
prescribed  burning,  and  smoke  manage- 
ment; and 

Whereas,  the  safety  of  forest  fire  fighters 
depends  on  accurate,  current  fire  weather 
forecasting  and  the  capability  to  receive  im- 
mediate warnings  when  weather  conditions 
will  cause  a  going  fire  to  change  direction  or 
behave  erratically,  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  coTicurring:  That  the  (Congress  of 
the  United  States  is  memorialized  to  main- 
tain the  National  Fire  Weather  Servioe 
funding  at  the  1982  level  to  protect  the  na- 
tions forests,  a  valuable  natural  resoiuce, 
and  also  to  protect  real  property  and  the 
lives  of  citizens  by  controlling  and  reducing 
loss  of  fire,  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  each  member  of  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  representing  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Fire  Weather  Service 
provides  up-to-the-minute  forecasts  on 
weather  conditions  affecting  the  risk 
of  uncontrolled  forest  fires.  State  and 
local  authorities,  as  well  as  private  in- 
dustry and  Individuals,  have  come  to 


rely  on  these  forecasts  for  the  vital  in- 
formation they  provide. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposed  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  submitted  to  Con- 
gress recommended  substantial  reduc- 
tions in  funding  for  this  service.  Re- 
sponding to  this  proposed  curtailment 
in  Federal  funds,  the  South  Carolina 
General  Assembly  adopted  a  concur- 
rent resolution,  H.  3749,  memorializing 
Congress  to  maintain  the  level  of 
funding  provided  for  this  service  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Mr.  I>resident,  I  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Rollings,  in  bringing  this  concur- 
rent resolution  to  the  attention  of  our 
Senate  colleagues  and  in  requesting 
most  careful  consideration  of  the  rec- 
ommendations contained  therein. 


WALTER  J.  BROWN.  PRESIDENT 
OP  SPARTAN  RADIOCASTING 
CO.,  1981  SILVER  MEDAL 
AWARD  WINNER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  great  pleasure  in  recognizing  the 
achievements  of  one  of  South  Caroli- 
na's premier  broadcasting  leaders.  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Brown,  president  of  the 
Spartan  Radiocasting  Co.  in  Spartan- 
burg, S.C.,  who  recently  was  honored 
with  the  1981  SUver  Medal  Award  of 
the  Advertising  Federation  of  Green- 
ville, S.C. 

Mr.  Brown  has  truly  made  a  historic 
impact  on  the  broadcast  industry  in 
our  State,  with  coimtless  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  greatly  benefi- 
cial to  this  ever-changing  business.  He 
is  a  renowned  pioneer  in  broadcasting, 
with  such  accomplishments  as  organiz- 
ing the  first  radio  station  In  South 
Carolina,  WSPA-AM  In  Spartanburg. 
Eventually,  WSPA  introduced  the  first 
frequency  modulated  station  in  the 
State,  WSPA-FM,  and  was  the  first 
station  in  the  Southeast  to  broadcast 
in  stereo.  Later,  WSPA-TV  came  into 
existence,  and  is  now  one  of  the  lead- 
ing television  stations  in  the  State. 

South  Carolina  is  proud  of  this  man 
of  great  vision.  The  broadcast  industry 
in  South  Carolina  owes  Walter  J. 
Brown  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  for  his 
keen  foresight,  his  leadership,  and  his 
never-ending  dedication  and  commit- 
ment to  the  communications  industry. 

Walter  Brown  has  served  his  coun- 
try well  in  several  capacities.  He  was 
special  assistant  to  the  late  James  F. 
Byrnes,  after  Bjrmes  resigned  from 
the  Supreme  Court  to  become  Direc- 
tor of  War  Mobilization  during  World 
War  n.  Walter  Brown  continued  to 
serve  as  an  assistant  to  Mr.  Byrnes 
while  he  was  Secretary  of  State  during 
the  Roosevelt  administration.  Mr. 
Brown  was  a  distinguished  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  histor- 
ic Potsdam  Conference,  a  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  on  Commimi- 
que  Committee,  and  a  member  of  the 
U.S.  delegation  to  the  First  Confer- 
ence on  Foreign  Ministers  in  London, 


Mr.  President,  Walter  Brown  has 
been  a  close  friend  and  adviser  of  mine 
for  about  half  of  my  life,  and  I  am  es- 
pecially proud  of  the  invaluable  serv- 
ice that  he  has  rendered  throughout 
his  lifetime  to  his  (immunity.  State, 
sind  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  witii 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  numerous 
achievements  of  this  outstanding  man. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  bio- 
graphical synopsis  of  Mr.  Brown's 
career,  compiled  by  the  Advertising 
Federation  of  Greenville,  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Walter  J.  Brown,  Honored  bt  Aovertxbinc 
Federation  op  Oreenvillr,  Atril  19, 1982 

For  his  contributions  to  the  community, 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  and  the  adver- 
tising industry,  the  Advertising  Federation 
of  Greenville  proudly  presents  the  1981 
Silver  Medal  Award  to  Walter  J.  Brown, 
President  of  The  Spartan  Radiocasting 
Company.  BCr.  Brown  is  the  22nd  recipient 
of  this  coveted  award  and  he  Joins  a  select 
group  of  hard-working,  dedicated  people 
whose  achievements  have  fnirpawirti  the  call 
to  duty. 

Mr.  Brown  is  well  known  not  only  in 
South  Carolina  but  throughout  the  nation, 
as  a  pioneer  in  broadcasting.  Until  1940  he 
managed  his  own  Washington  news  bureau, 
which  served  southern  newmapers,  primari- 
ly in  the  Carolinas.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Press  Gallery,  U.S.  Capitol  and  White 
House  Correspondents  Association:  and  cov- 
ered Capitol  Hill,  the  White  House,  courts. 
executive  departments  and  regulatory  agen- 
cies. In  1940  he  moved  to  Spartanburg  to 
become  vice  president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Spartanburg  Advertising  Company, 
licensee  of  W-O-R-D,  and  subaequently 
owner  of  W-S-P-A. 

During  World  War  II,  Mr.  Brown  returned 
to  Washington  to  serve  as  special  assistant 
to  James  F.  Bsrmes,  who  had  Just  resigned 
from  the  Supreme  Court  at  President  Roo- 
sevelt's request  to  become  Director  of  War 
Mobilization  with  offices  in  the  east  wing  of 
the  White  House.  He  subaeouently  served  as 
assistant  to  Mr.  Bjmies  while  he  was  Secre- 
tary of  State.  Mr.  Brown  was  a  member  of 
the  American  delegation  to  the  Potsdam 
Conference  and  representative  of  the 
United  States  on  Communique  Committee. 
He  was  also  a  member  of  the  U^S.  Delega- 
tion to  the  First  Conference  of  Foreign  Min- 
isters in  London. 

In  1947,  Mi.  Brown  organized  The  Spar- 
tan Radiocasting  Company,  which  now 
owns  and  operates  W8PA-AM-PM-TV  In 
Spartanburg  and  W-T-W-A  and  Wl'HO-FM 
in  Thomson,  Georgia.  WSPA-AM  was  South 
Carolina's  first  radio  station.  In  1946, 
WSPA-FM  became  the  first  frequency  mod- 
ulated station  in  the  state,  and  In  I9«l 
WSPA-FM  became  the  first  station  to 
broadcast  in  stereo  in  the  southeast.  After 
the  FCC  granted  The  Spartan  Radlocaatlng 
Company's  petition  to  move  VHF  Channel  7 
from  Columbia  to  Spartanburg,  the  compa- 
ny was  granted  a  license  for  W8PA-TV— 
which  went  on  the  air  April  39,  1954.  On 
February  5,  1982,  Mr.  Brown  opened  the 
new  Greenville  offices  of  WSPA  In  the 
Hyatt  Complex  in  order  "to  better  serve  our 
viewers  and  clients  la  OreenvtUe." 
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Ifr.  Brown  la  a  past  president  of  the 
South  Carolina  Broadcaaters  Association 
and  the  Spartanburg  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  also  a  past  trustee  of  the  Spar- 
tanburg County  Foundation.  He  presently 
aervet  aa  a  member  of  the  Convene  College 
Board  of  Trustees.  He  is  a  member  of  Spar- 
tanburg Rotary  Club.  Mr.  Brown  has  re- 
ceived many  awards  in  the  past  few  years:  In 
1975  he  was  named  to  the  South  Carolina 
Broadcaatera  Hall  of  Fame:  in  1979  was  re- 
cipient of  the  "Citizen  of  the  Tear"  award 
by  the  Kiwanis  Club  of  Spartanburg;  and  in 
1981  received  the  "Native  Son  Award"  given 
by  the  Klberton  County.  Georgia,  Chamber 
of  Cmunerce. 

A  native  of  Bowman,  Georgia,  this  year's 
recipient  is  a  graduate  to  Tech  High  School, 
attended  Georgia  Tech  and  the  Henry  W. 
Grady  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Universi- 
ty of  Georgia.  Mr.  Brown  is  married  to  the 
former  Ann  Chadeayne  Tindale  of  Harts- 
dale,  N.T.  Mr.  Brown  has  two  sons:  Tom 
Watson  Brown  of  Atlanta,  and  James 
Byrnes  Brown  of  Greenville. 

Congratulations  go  out  to  Walter  J. 
Brown  from  the  entire  Advertising  Federa- 
tion of  Greenville  for  a  lifetime  of  service 
ment  in  upholding  the  traditions  of  the 
entire  broadcasting  system  and  in  the 
achievement  of  community  ideals. 


ALABAMA  SCHOLAR-ATHLETES 
AWARDS 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
cently had  the  honor  and  privilege  of 
attending  the  third  anntrnl  high 
•chool  scholar-athlete  awards  dinner 
hosted  by  the  Alabama  chapter  of  the 
National  Football  Foundation  and 
Hall  of  Fame. 

All  too  often,  we  hear  and  read  too 
little  about  the  achievements  of  the 
youth  of  our  country  and  too  much 
about  the  wrong-doing  of  a  very  small 
percentage  of  young  people.  For  that 
reason,  I  found  this  evening  particu- 
larly refreshing,  talking  and  meeting 
with  the  young  people  who  were  hon- 
ored that  night. 

The  evening  was  fiUed  with  honor- 
ees  and  award  winners.  Dr.  Boyd 
McWhorter,  athletic  commissioner  of 
the  Southeastern  Conference,  was 
cited  for  his  contribution  to  amateur 
football.  Mrs.  Ralph  Jordan,  widow  of 
the  great,  longtime  football  coach  at 
Auburn  University,  accepted  recogni- 
tion on  behalf  of  her  late  husband, 
who  will  be  inducted  into  the  National 
Football  Hall  of  Fame  in  December, 
and  I  was  honored  to  receive  the  chap- 
ter's Distinguished  American  award. 

Without  a  doubt,  however,  the  real 
honorees  that  evening  were  the  high 
school  scholar-athletes.  Coaches  and 
principals  of  about  450  Alabama  high 
schools  with  football  programs  had 
each  nominated  their  school's  candi- 
date as  finest  scholar-athlete.  Kllmlna- 
tlonfe  on  the  district  level  trimmed  this 
number  to  the  35  who  distinguished 
this  evening. 

Jake  Relas  of  Birmingham,  president 
of  the  Alabama  chapter,  gave  some  in- 
teresting statistics  concerning  the  win- 
ners: 32  of  the  35  made  all-star  teams. 
and  5  of  them  were  named  as  high 


school  AIl-Atnericans.  Eight  of  them 
are  class  valedictorians,  and  five  more 
salutatorlana.  Four  had  perfect  4.0 
averages  at^,  collectively,  they  are 
presidents  of!63  organizations. 

Of  the  35,  4  received  the  additional 
honor  of  being  recognized  as  the  over- 
all winner  of  each  of  the  State's  four 
competitive  classes.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
names  of  these  4,  and  the  other  31 
honorees,  be  listed  here. 

Class  lA— David  Thaxton,  Hazel- 
wood  High  School  of  Town  Creek; 

Class  2A— David  Vinson,  Red  Bay; 

Class  3A— Jon  Hand,  Sylacauga;  and 

Class  4A->-David  (Hoss)  Johnson, 
Butler  High  of  Huntsville. 

L.  Scott  Atkins,  Tuscaloosa;  Randy 
Baxter,  Vlnetoar  Bend;  Timothy  Floyd 
Bishop,  B*az;  Gregory  William 
Bryant,  Anniston;  Todd  Burkhalter, 
Leeds;  Keltn  Clark,  Huntsville;  Todd 
Dillashaw,  Qullman;  Ronald  Dorsey, 
Brantley;  Robert  Dowling,  Opp;  Bill 
Flowers,  Ptattvllle;  Steven  Grant, 
Robertsdale;  Brent  Hicks,  Headland; 
Roderick  E^l  James,  Birmingham; 
Richard  Alkn  Kean.  Montgomery; 
James  A.  ^lOckett,  Jr.,  Tuscumbia; 
Donnie  Rty  Moore,  Talladega; 
Murphy  Milllcan,  Double  Springs; 
Donald  Wasiae  Murphy,  Jr.,  Auburn; 
John  Nunlev,  Hazel  Green;  Richard 
O'Hare,  Binmingham;  Edward  Pappan- 
astos,  Montgomery;  Jeff  Parks.  Gar- 
dendale;  Gray  Phillips.  Rockford; 
Scott  Pugh,  Guin;  Llevelyn  D.  Rhone. 
Greensboro;  >  Doruiy  Schiesz.  Mobile; 
James  Vlneent  Voltumo.  Gurley; 
Christopher  Thomas  Ward,  Hunts- 
ville; Patrick  Washington.  Mobile; 
Craig  Yokley,  Birmingham:  James 
Franklin  Zmnstein.  Ariton;  Steve 
Whitehead,  Pairhope. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  these  fine 
young  men.  They  are  an  inspiration  to 
each  of  us. 

Thank  yoii  Mr.  President. 


RELEi  SE  LECH  WALESA 

Bfr.  JACK  }ON.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
remarks  at  uie  International  Solidari- 
ty Day  rally  in  Washington,  D.C.  on 
January  30 1  this  year,  I  emphasized 
that  "No  solution  to  Poland's  prob- 
lems is  pos9ble  without  the  full  par- 
ticipation of  Solidarity."  I  still  believe 
this,  all  the  more,  as  I  watch  the  con- 
tinuing civil  unrest  and  the  foundering 
of  the  Polish  economy. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  makes  ^hls  point: 

The  authorities  now  know  that  Mr.  Wa- 
lesa's participation  in  a  political  dialogue 
with  them  is  Oritlcal  to  their  hopes  of  avoid- 
ing the  sort  of  total  breakdown  that  could 
yet  precipitate  a  direct  Soviet  Intervention, 
and  of  moving  the  nation  toward  some  mini- 


mal measure 
turn  Is  vital  U. 


revive  the  stil  -desperate  Polish  economy. 


The  truth 
cannot  govom 


of  civil  peace.  The  latter  in 
the  government's  attempts  to 


is  that  the  military  Jimta 
Poland  without  Lech 


Walesa.  This  requires  first,  his  release 
from  captivity,  second,  the  freeing  of 
the  others  arrested  in  December, 
third,  the  ending  of  martial  law,  and 
fourth,  the  resun^ption  of  negotiations 
with  SoUdarlty.    | 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  te^  of  the  Washington 
Post  editorial  be  iprinted  at  this  point 
in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial   ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
Record,  as  follow  s: 
[From  the  Washim  [ton  Post,  June  6, 19821 
Frxb  L  tcH  Walesa 

"Free  Lech  Wales  i"  read  the  protest  signs 
still  occasionally  seen  in  Poland.  But  Soli- 
darity's leader  rema^  a  prisoner,  no  less  so 
far  the  fact  that  tlie  physical  conditions  of 
his  captivity  are  not  severe— though  he  has 
just  been  moved  far  from  Warsaw  and  his 
family— and  that  the  misleading  and  pretty 
words  "detained"  atid  "Interned"  are  often 
applied  to  him.  Almost  six  months  after 
martial  law  was  imposed,  he  is  still  being 
held  without  charges  and  without  visible 
prospects  for  releasj^. 

Mr.  Walesa  may  T>e  out  of  sight  but,  as 
those  protest  signs  and  much  else  Indicate, 
he  is  not  out  of  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Poland.  The  Communist  authorities,  whose 
pretensions  to  legitimacy  he  completely 
shredded,  could  not  rule  with  him.  They  are 
finding  now  that  tbey  cannot  rule  without 
him.  They  cannot  even  do  the  one  thing  you 
would  think  they  jCOuld  do  most  easily— 
impose  order.  Street  demonstrations  and 
even  a  mini  general  strike  have  taken  place 
since  December.  tTnderground  Solidarity 
leaders  grant  interviews  to  the  Western 
press.  The  authorities  do  not  dare  to  take 
strict  Soviet-type  measures  to  ensure  that 
these  things  do  not  happen  again. 

Most  important,  the  authorities  now  Imow 
that  Mr.  Walesa's  participation  in  a  political 
dialogue  with  them  is  critical  to  their  hopes 
of  avoiding  the  sort  of  total  breakdown  that 
could  yet  precipitate  a  direct  Soviet  inter- 
vention, and  of  moving  the  nation  toward 
some  minimal  meaiure  of  civil  i>eace.  The 
latter  in  turn  Is  vlts  I  to  the  government's  at- 
tempts to  revive  tie  still-desperate  Polish 
economy. 

Mr.  Walesa,  isolated  but  cool,  is  aware  of 
his  iMugaining  posiiion.  He  is  insisting  that 
all  others  arrested  in  December  be  freed 
before  he  Is  freed— a  tactic  that  has  already 
helped  return  thousands  of  prisoners  to 
their  homes.  He  is  ilso  insisting  that,  in  any 
talks  that  he  joins  With  the  government  and 
the  Catholic  Chiut^  his  advisers  take  part 
with  him- a  demaAd  meant  to  combat  the 
government's  effori  to  fragment  Solidarity. 
All  the  evidence  suggests  that  he  remains  a 
moderate,  eager  to  j  carry  his  mass  constitu- 
ency into  a  workable  compromise  with  the 
government.  For  tne  radicallzatlon  and  cyn- 
icism that  have  unquestionably  overtaken 
some  parts  of  that  constituency,  the  govern- 
ment, not  Mr.  Waieaa,  is  entirely  responsi- 
ble. 

The  crucial  eletnent  of  Mr.  Walesa's 
strength  Is  his  position  In  his  country.  But 
the  support  he  receives  in  the  West  Is  very 
relevant  and  useful.  The  West  has  more  or 
less  given  him  its  tsxjxy:  the  economic  sanc- 
tions imposed  in  January  will  not  be  lifted 
until  the  authorlUw  allow  him  to  resume  a 
role  consistent  wlfh  his  popular  standing. 
Until  now,  at  least;  the  bottom  line  of  the 
West's  coUective  policy,  as  ragged  as  it  has 
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sometimes  m^peared.  has  been:  Free  Lech 
Walesa. 

In  his  current  trip  in  Europe,  President 
Reagan  will  be  hearing  various  appeals  to  go 
back  to  business  as  usual  with  Poland.  The 
basic  argument  is  familiar  to  continue  with- 
holding debt  renegotiation,  new  credits  and 
normal  trade  is  to  hurt  the  Polish  people  in 
the  name  of  putting  pressure  on  the  Polish 
government,  and  to  force  Warsaw  to  shrink 
its  ties  with  the  West  to  the  point  that  it 
will  become  Irreversibly  reliant  on  Moscow. 
Sanctions,  in  short,  hurt  the  wrong  party 
and  they  backfire:  they  don't  work. 

Conceivably  there  may  come  a  time  when 
that  will  turn  out  to  be  true,  but  that  time 
has  not  yet  arrived.  The  sanctions  are  work- 
ing in  the  sense  that,  six  months  into  mar- 
tial law,  they  constitute  one  of  the  principal 
factors  forcing  the  regime  of  Gen.  Jaru- 
zelski  to  continue  to  consider  relaxing  mar- 
tial law.  Significantly,  though  Solidarity 
was  suspended  on  Dec.  13,  it  has  yet  to  be 
banned.  A  realistic  observer  would  have  to 
say  that  it  could  still  go  either  way.  But  as 
long  as  it  could  still  go  Solidarity's  way,  it 
would  be  a  political  and  moral  disaster  for 
the  West  to  take  the  lever  of  the  sanctions 
out  of  Lech  Walesa's  hands. 

Some  Polish  officials  suggest  it  is  uiu-ealls- 
tlc  to  expect  a  Communist  regime  to  let  Mr. 
Walesa  back  on  the  stage.  It  would  be  even 
more  unrealistic  for  the  regime  to  expect  to 
run  Poland  its  way  without  him. 


TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  LOUIS 
ARMSTRONG 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  man  who  had  a  tre- 
mendous impact  on  my  home  State  of 
Alabama.  Dr.  Louis  E.  Armstrong,  who 
passed  away  on  April  9  of  this  year. 
"Doc."  as  his  friends  knew  him.  was  a 
remarkable  individual  who  devoted  his 
entire  professional  career  to  the  edu- 
cation of  our  young  people.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong was  not  an  educator  in  the  ordi- 
nary sense  of  the  word.  He  was  a 
leader  and  Innovator  In  the  field  of 
secondary  education,  a  man  constantly 
seeking  better  ideas  and  methods  to 
prepare  students  to  inherit  their 
futiu%. 

Dr.  Armstrong  had  a  long  and  distin- 
guished career  in  education,  spanning 
more  than  30  years.  Dr.  Armstrong 
had  his  greatest  impact  on  education 
when  he  served  as  headmaster  of  the 
Indian  Springs  School,  in  Helena,  Ala., 
from  1952  to  1972.  Under  Dr.  Arm- 
strong's leadership,  Indian  Springs 
gained  a  national  reputation  as  a  lead- 
ing boys  preparatory  school.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong took  the  initiative  in  making 
Indian  Springs  a  school  that  was 
always  moving  forward,  experimenting 
with  learning  techniques,  curriculum 
requirements,  and  more  reponsive  stu- 
dent-faculty government.  This  willing- 
ness to  innovate,  to  create  a  unique  en- 
vironment in  which  to  learn,  was  the 
mark  of  a  truly  great  teacher  and  ad- 
ministrator. 

To  his  friends,  his  colleagues,  his 
students  and  hlJs  family.  Dr.  Arm- 
strong was  a  unique,  lasting  influence. 
He  was  philosopher  at  heart— a  man 
who  saw  the  central  struggle  for  hu- 


mankind to  be  one  to  preserve  free- 
dom, to  recognize  the  incalculable 
value  of  human  worth  and  dignity.  For 
a  professional  lifetime  he  strove  to 
apply  this  strong  belief  in  the  beauty 
of  the  human  spirit  to  the  rigors  of 
educational  excellence.  He  succeeded 
beyond  measure.  Those  who  knew  and 
loved  him  in  life  will  cherish  his 
memory.  His  endeavors  in  the  field  of 
education  will  endure  so  long  as  there 
are  students  preparing  to  move  man- 
kind forward  to  a  better  world. 

An  example  of  the  high  esteem  in 
which  "Doc"  Armstrong  was  held  by 
his  colleagues,  peers,  and  students, 
alike,  is  exemplified  by  the  eulogy  de- 
livered by  Rev.  Grady  W.  Richardson 
of  the  class  of  1957  of  Indian  Springs 
School. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
prayer  delivered  by  Rev.  Grady  W. 
Richardson  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Louis 
E.  Armstrong.  April  9. 1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  prayer 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Tributk  to  "Doc" 

(Delivered  by  the  Rev.  Grady  W.  Richard- 
son, ISS  '57,  at  the  funeral  of  Dr.  Louis  E. 
Armstrong.  April  9,  1982.) 

"No  man  is  an  island,  entire  of  itself  .  .  ." 
Probably  the  only  words  that  many  of  us 
can  recall  from  any  sermon  are  these 
preached  by  an  Anglican  priest  named  John 
Donne  almost  three  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago.  And  if  your  memory  is  really  good,  you 
wUl  recall  that  farther  into  the  body  of  this 
famous  elegy,  John  Donne  talks  about  the 
family  of  mankind  as  being  Uke  a  great  con- 
tinent—and when  the  death  of  a  person 
occurs,  it  is  as  if  a  piece  of  that  continent  is 
broken  off  into  the  sea,  with  the  result  that 
the  size  of  the  continent  is  that  much  the 
less.  Therefore,  Donne  said,  because  I 
myself  am  a  part  of  that  great  continent 
caUed  mankind,  "any  man's  death  dimin- 
ishes me." 

If  we  might  take  the  liberty  today  of  ex- 
tending John  Donne's  famous  analogy  a  bit 
farther:  if  we  are  indeed  part  of  a  great  con- 
tinent by  virtue  of  our  humanity— we  would 
have  to  say  that  during  this  past  week  our 
continent  lost  a  greater  than  usual  chunk  in 
the  passing  of  Louis  E.  Armstrong.  "Doc," 
as  all  of  us  are  aware,  was  a  big  man  in 
every  sense  of  the  word.  From  his  appear- 
ance, to  what  he  thought,  and  taught,  and 
did.  Doc  simply  was  no  "ordinary  person." 
He  cast  a  long  shadow  on  all  of  us  who  had 
the  opportunity,  In  any  capacity,  of  know- 
ing, or  worldng  with  him,  or  even  being  the 
beneficiaries  of  his  philosophy  of  education 
as  all  of  us  who  emerged  from  Indian 
Springs  School  have  in  some  way  been. 
Most  of  us  are  familiar  with  Doc's  many 
achievements  in  his  profession— and  for 
whatever  we  may  think  about  "the  Springs" 
at  this  point,  we  realize  that  that  place 
was— and  still  is,  I  suspect— the  very  incar- 
nation of  Louis  E.  Armstrong.  Indian 
Springs  was  his  "opus  magna"— it  bears  his 
indelible,  inimitable  imprint;  and  though 
some  of  us  may  not  care  to  admit  it,  so  do 
we.  For  four  years,  and  forever  after,  Doc 
touched  our  lives  in  a  way  that  few  people- 
save  our  own  parents  or  spouses— ever  will. 

I  don't  think  I  ever  fully  t4>preclated  Doc 
until  I  finally  became  an  adult  myself,  and 


realized  that  he  embodied  what  la  to  me.  at 
least,  the  most  important  standard  of  matu- 
rity: and  that  is,  the  consistency— the  conti- 
nuity—between what  he  "preached,"  if  you 
will,  and  who  he  was.  There  was  abaolutely 
nothing  phoney,  or  wiahy-waahy,  or  Incon- 
sistent about  I>oc;  he  waa  one  of  thoae  rare 
individuals  who  pooaeaaed  the  confidence, 
courage,  and  compasaion  to  really  pracaOce 
what  he  preached  and  profeaaed.  When  Doc 
stressed  the  importance  of  the  individual, 
he  really  meant  It.  He  was  one  of  the  moat 
caring,  actively  compassionate  people  I  have 
ever  known.  When  Doc  announced  the 
death  of  Dr.  Charlie  Bryan  at  the  first 
Town  Meeting  in  the  Fall  of  1954.  that  was 
the  first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  grown  man 
cry.  I  saw  Doc  cry  several  times  after  that— 
and  from  this  big  man  with  a  big,  big  heart. 
I  learned  that  there  is  nothing  at  all  weak 
or  unmanly  about  demonstrating  that  love 
and  respect  he  taught  us  to  have  for  one  an- 
other. There  was  no  discrepancy  between 
what  Doc  taught  and  who  he  was— and  in 
his  personal  example  as  well  as  his  philoso- 
phy of  education.  Doc  has  left  us  a  great, 
great  legacy. 

The  education  world.  Doc's  family,  and 
you  and  I  are— to  use  John  Donne's  expres- 
sion, "diminished,"  by  Doc's  death.  Our  con- 
tinent has  lost  a  great  chunk  in  the  passing 
from  the  human  scene  of  this  great  man.  I 
never  beard  Doc  talk  much  about  "religion" 
in  the  sense  that  we  preachers  talk  about 
God,  Jesus,  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  what  not— 
but  there  is  no  doubt  that  Doc  was  an  in- 
tensely "religious"  person  in  the  sense  that 
he  glorified  the  best  in  God's  Creation.  It's 
not  exactly  fashionable  to  call  one  a  "hu- 
manist" these  days— but  that,  I  think,  is 
what  Doc  was:  a  humanist,  in  the  beat  and 
healthiest  sense  of  the  word— for  he  taught 
and  manifested  in  himself  those  Ood-like 
qualities  that  only  we  humans  can  have  and 
develop. 

I  think  you  will  hear  this  borne  out  much 
more  eloquently  than  I  have  in  a  selection 
of  writings  by  Dr.  Armstrong  that  his 
family  has  asked  that  I  share  with  you  at 
this  time.  He  writes: 

"The  image  of  God  in  man  is  clear.  Btan 
does  not  have  to  accept  himself  or  his  sur- 
roundings as  they  are;  he  holds  it  in  his 
power  to  change  both. 

"The  freedom  to  fashion  and  refashion 
ourselves  is  the  divine  spark  of  the  human 
spirit.  It  is  the  source  of  our  dreams  and 
purposes,  of  our  sense  of  awe  and  wonder. 
From  the  freedom  to  fashion  and  refashion 
ourselves  we  have  contrived  the  way  of  sci- 
ence—the modem  witchery— a  method  of  in- 
venting. Possessed  of  it,  with  despair  chal- 
lenging hope,  we  struggle  desperately  to  use 
it  as  an  instrument  of  constructive  change. 
Always  there  is  the  vision  of  a  brave  new 
world,  and  always  the  vision  is  haunted  by 
the  dim  soimd  of  the  breakers  dashing  on 
the  rocks  ahead.  Hope  is  justified  ao  long  as 
the  ideal  of  freedom— of  human  worth  and 
dignity— is  alive.  This  ideal,  though  it  has 
suffered  many  cruel  distortions,  la  yet  a 
hidden,  driving  force,  haunting  men  and 
challeiiging  them  to  the  fulflHment  of  unre- 
alized dreama." 

Andalao: 

"Grow  with  joy  whenever  poeaible  but 
with  pain  when  necessary.  Live  life  in  the 
depths  rather  than  in  the  shallows,  and  live 
a  life  that  reflects  ultimate  rather  than 
temporary  concerns.  Live  in  the  depths  be- 
cauae  it  is  only  in  the  depths  that  human 
beii>ga  find  the  kind  of  hope  that  cannot  be 
deatroyed  and  the  truth  upon  which  life  and 
death  are  built.  It  is  only  in  the  depths  that 
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human  beings  And  forgi^wness  for  what  has 
paMBil  and  oourage  for  what  is  to  come." 

And  finally: 

"To  live  serenely  and  yet  dynamically  in 
the  mkbt  of  exploaive  change,  turmoil, 
strife,  and  tragedy  is  a  difficult  art  for  both 
the  young  and  the  old.  The  rules  are  exact- 
inr  determine  what  your  values  are  and  live 
by  them;  keep  your  face  open  to  all  men; 
fight  for  the  life  of  your  mind  as  you  would 
for  your  body,  teach  yourself  to  see  that 
truth  is  beauty,  love  is  harmony,  and  that 
evQ  comes  from  losing  them.  Strive  continu- 
ously to  keep  your  senses  open  to  beauty, 
your  heart  to  hope,  your  mind  to  truth.  Do 
your  best  to  love  life  in  all  its  forms  and  the 
earth  itself  in  humility,  respect  and 
wonder." 

Such  words  were  of  and  were  Louis  E. 
Armstrong.  Our  own  lives  will  ever  experi- 
ence their  effect.  Amen. 


WE  SHOULD  SUPPORT  ISRAEL 

Mr.  DiCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
United  Nations  has  accused  the  Israe- 
lis of  aggression  because  of  their 
attack  on  Palestinian  Liberation  Orga- 
nization strongholds  in  southern  Leba- 
non. This  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  hypocrisy  of  the  United  Nations 
which  has  issued  no  condemnation  of 
PLO  shelllngs  of  Israel's  northern  set- 
tlements and  no  condemnation  of  PLO 
assassination  attempts. 

Every  nation  has  a  right  to  defend 
Itself.  It  is  that  right  which  Israel  is 
exercising  in  southern  Lebanon.  It  Is 
ludicrous  to  suggest  that  Israel  is  at- 
tacking a  sovereign  nation.  There  is 
very  little  reality  to  Lebanon  as  a  po- 
litical entity.  Internal  collapse  togeth- 
er with  the  presence  of  Sjnian  troops 
have  made  Lebanon  little  more  than  a 
base  of  operations  for  an  international 
terrorist  organization  that  should  be 
eliminated.  The  terrorists  of  the  PLO 
have  no  legitimate  existence.  Any  sjma- 
patliies  or  rights  that  might  have  ac- 
crued to  them  have  been  dissipated  by 
their  repeated  barbarism  and  Interna- 
tional twndltry.  In  an  earlier  day,  Mr. 
President,  the  nations  of  the  world 
would  have  coalesced  to  eradicate 
them  as  they  did  the  Barbary  Coast 
ptratea. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  American  Govern- 
ment are  sympathetic  to  the  legiti- 
mate rights  of  the  Palestinian  people. 
We  are.  But  that  sjmapathy  and  that 
desire  to  find  a  workable  solution  to 
their  problems  and  needs  does  not 
extend  to  the  PLO  which  I  believe 
does  not  represent  the  true  feelings  of 
the  Fitlestinlans.  Rather,  the  aspira- 
tions of  those  men  and  women  are 
being  used  and  exploited  by  a  danger- 
ous and  unscrupulous  group  of  ix>lltl- 
cal  opportunlUsts  led  by  Mr.  Arafat. 

Unfortunately,  however,  the  PLO 
has  been  afforded  a  mantle  of  legiti- 
macy through  the  continued  cynicism 
of  the  United  Nations.  Thus,  the  inter- 
national community  as  represented  by 
that  organisation  has  gone  on  record 
in  favor  of  assassination  and  murder 
for  a  variety  of  reasons  too  complex  to 


detail  herd,  but  rich  in  Machiavellian 
maneuvering. 

The  cht£enge  for  the  international 
community  and,  most  especially, 
American  foreign  policy  is  to  find  a 
way  of  ridding  Lebanon  of  these  crimi- 
nals. Ind«d,  rather  than  condemn 
Israel  we  should  congratulate  her  for 
undertaking  a  task  that  needs  to  be 
done.  I  am  sure  that  any  rational 
person  is  well  aware  of  the  simple  fact 
that  there  will  be  no  peace  in  the 
Middle  Ea4t  as  long  as  the  PLO  and  its 
related  organizations  are  permitted 
and  given  safe  haven. 

In  the  view  of  this  Senator,  Mr. 
President,  Israel  is  not  the  aggressor 
in  the  present  conflict.  They  are  the 
victim— thd  repeated  victim  of  savage 
and  cruel  attacks  on  Innocent  women 
and  chlldyen.  American  policy  has 
worked  to  restrain  Israel  from  retaliat- 
ing, and  thus  we  must  bear  some  re- 
sponsibUity  for  the  unnecessary 
deaths  that  might  have  been  prevent- 
ed had  Israel  acted  sooner. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  the  nations  of 
the  United  Nations  can  and  do  engage 
in  unrelenting  duplicity.  Let  us  be 
careful  not  to  faU  into  that  same  trap. 
The  interest  of  the  United  States  In 
this  intemiitional  mess  is  on  the  side 
of  reason  ind  responsibility,  not  unre- 
strained terrorism.  We  should  support 
Israel.  Any  talk  by  suiy  member  of  the 
administration  about  cutting  off  arms 
shipments  in  retaliation  should  be 
ended  immediately.  Indeed,  I  would  be 
willing  to  introduce  legislation  to  pre- 
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policy  should  be  clear 
and  the  PLO  from  Leba- 
requlres  the  use  of  force 
e  should  support  Israel's 
not  become  enmeshed  in 
rhetoric.  We  cannot  ask— 
we  should  not  ask— the  Isrjiell  Govern- 
ment to  stand  idly  by  while  their 
people  are  being  shelled  and  murdered 
by  PLO  guns  sitting  across  the  border 
in  Lebanon^ 

The  use  of  force  should  always  be  a 
last  resort.  The  Israelis  have  showed,  I 
believe,  reiiarkable  restraint  and  pa- 
tience In  Qielr  efforts  to  silence  the 
PLO  gimsi  in  Lebanon.  But  there 
comes  a  p«lnt  when  peaceful  persua- 
sion must  oe  replaced  by  action.  Israel 
has  legitliiately  reached  that  point. 
Siirely.  the  United  States  would  do  no 
less  if  oui  citizens  were  being  dally 
bombarded  from  across  the  border. 


COURT  JURISDICTION 

Mr.  President,  in  the 
l9Sa,  Record,  my  colleague, 
led  senior  Senator  of 
illna  discussed  his  disagree- 
ment with  the  position  taken  by  the 
American  Bar  Association  on  the  issue 
of  congresaonal  limitations  of  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction.  At  that  time,  he  in- 


serted into  the  Record,  a  coliunn  by 
William  F.  Buckley  on  the  subject,  Mr. 
Buckley's  column  concerned  a  letter 
he  had  receive^  from  David  R.  Brink, 
president  of  the  ABA,  responding  to 
an  earlier  Buckley  column  which  men- 
tioned Mr.  Briilk  and  the  ABA's  posi- 
tion on  the  issu^. 

As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  this 
issue  of  restricting  the  Jiuisdictlon  of 
the  Federal  courts  is  complex,  and  is 
one  over  which  there  is  wide  disagree- 
ment as  to  constitutionality  and  policy 
implications.  The  Conference  of  State 
Chief  Justices.  American  College  of 
Trial  Lawyers,  Federal  Bar  Associa- 
tion, National  Bar  Association, 
Women's  Bar  Association  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  a  majority  of 
State  and  numerous  local  bar  associa- 


tions share  the 
the   American 


concerns  expressed  by 
Bar  Association,  and 
have  gone  on  record  opposing  selective 
legislative  limitations  of  Federal  court 
Jurisdiction  in  cpnstitutionsJ  cases. 

Mr.  Presldenti  because  of  the  impor- 
tance of  this  isue,  I  believe  it  would 
be  helpful  to  nave  a  complete  record 
of  the  exchange  between  Mr.  Buckley 
and  Mr.  Brink  available  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  three  remaining 
items  in  that  exchange:  The  original 
column  by  Mr.  Buckley  entitled  "Su- 
preme Court  Usurps  Legislative 
Powers";  ABA  k>resident  Brink's  Feb- 
ruary 10.  1982  response  to  that 
coliunn;  and  the  March  24,  1982,  letter 
from  Mr.  Brink  responding  to  the 
Buckley  column  which  Senator  Helms 
Inserted  into  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  orderefl  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folic 


[From  the  Nev 


:  Star-Ledger,  Feb.  4, 
1982] 


SuFRmx  Court  Usurps  Lsgislativx  Powers 
(By  William  Budsley) 

What  two  things  happened  on  Sept.  25, 
1789?  Olve  up?      ' 

President  George  Washington  signed  the 
Judiciary  Act.  And  the  Senate  approved  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  And  why  is  this  Important? 
Because  it  has  got  Into  the  head  of  people 
who  should  know  better,  most  conspicuous- 
ly Mr.  David  Brink,  the  new  president  of  the 
American  Bar  Asoclatlon,  that  it  is  both 
un-American  and  unconstitutional  to  pro- 
pose that  Congre^  look  into  the  merits  of 
redefining  the  Supreme  Court's  Jurisdiction. 


What  is  signif  ic 
is  that  the  two  pil 
dietary  Bill  (inde 


It  about  the  coincidence 
ipal  drafters  of  the  Ju- 
the  original  of  the  bill 
survives,  in  their  handwriting).  Sens.  Oliver 
Ellsworth  and  W^llam  Paterson,  were  alto- 
gether clear  about  what  Congress'  rights 
would  continue  td  be.  The  Constitution  had 
only  recently  beeB_adopted.  Article  n.  Sec- 
tion 2,  provides:  'TThe  Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  Jurisdiction,  both  as  the  law 
and  fact,  with  such  exceptions  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make."  | 

Just  what  did  the  Framers  mean  by  those 
words,  asked  a  querulous  delegate  during 
the  debate  over  latlficatlon  In  the  Virginia 


assembly.  He  was  set  right  as  to  their  mean- 
ing by  no  less  than  John  Marshall,  whom 
custom  acknowledges  as  a  supreme  inter- 
preter of  the  Constitution.  Said  Marshall: 

"What  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
exceptions?  .  .  .  Congress  is  empowered  to 
make  exceptions  to  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
ticm,  as  to  law  and  fact  ...  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  These  exceptions  certainly  go  as  far 
as  the  legislature  may  think  proper  for  the 
interest  and  liberty  of  the  people." 

The  Bill  of  Rights,  after  all,  is  to  a  sut>- 
stantial  extent  a  recitation  of  the  rights  of 
American  citizens  up  against  criminal 
charges.  Yet  the  same  Congress  that  passed 
the  Judiciary  Act  passed  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
"The  Fourth  Amendment,"  C.  Dlckerman 
Williams,  the  legal  scholar,  smnmarizes  in 
an  essay  on  "Congress  and  the  Supreme 
Court"  (in  the  current  issue  of  National 
Review)  "protects  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures;  the  Fifth  protects 
aanUnst  compulsory  self-incrimination;  the 
Sixth  assures  the  right  of  coimsel;  and  the 
Eighth  protects  against  cruel  and  tmusual 
punishment." 

Now  what  is  significant  here  is  that  the 
Judiciary  Act  did  not  give  to  the  Supreme 
Court  appellate  jurisdiction  in  any  criminal 
case.  This  was  not  done  until  1891. 

Over  and  over  again,  the  Supreme  Court 
declined  to  hear  an  appeal  on  the  basis  of 
its  having  been  denied  Jurisdiction  in  the 
1789  Act.  For  instance  poor  Mr.  Plumer, 
sentenced  to  hang  in  1859,  attempted  to 
break  through  to  the  court  by  chuging  a 
writ  of  error  by  the  trial  court,  but  the 
court  ruled  nothing  doing,  reiterating  that 
there  was  no  appellate  Jurisdiction  in  crimi- 
nal cases  and  that  that  had  "for  too  long 
been  acquiesced  in  as  sound  expositions  of 
the  Judiciary  Act  to  be  changed  without  an 
act  of  Congress. 

Nor  Is  this  only  ancient  lore.  Professor 
Herbert  Wechsler.  Harland  Fiske  Stone  Pro- 
fessor of  Constitutional  Law  at  Columbia, 
addressed  the  issue  back  when  there  was  all 
the  fighting  about  limitation  in  the  608,  and 
he  concluded  ruefully  (as  a  political  liberal): 
"I  see  no  basis  for  the  view  (that  the  excep- 
tions clause  has  a  narrow  meaning,  not  in- 
cluding cases  of  constitutional  dimension) 
and  think  it  antithetical  to  the  plan  of  the 
Constitution  for  the  courts." 

We  live  in  a  time  when  Professor  Herrick's 
forecast,  made  at  the  time  Justice  Brandels 
was  appointed,  has  come  true:  "The  Su- 
preme Court  has  become  the  real  law-creat- 
ing body  of  our  government."  But  it  is  also 
true  that  the  Constitution  decrees  that  "all 
legislative  powers  hereby  granted  are  vested 
in  the  Congress." 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  accepted  as  a  final  con- 
science of  the  nation.  But  that  is  usurpa- 
tion. It  may  suit  the  new  president  of  the 
Bar  Association  to  transfer  power  from  Con- 
gress to  the  courts.  But  it  did  not  suit  the 
Framers,  and  with  all  due  respect,  David 
Brink's  quarrel  is  with  them,  not  with  those 
in  Congress  who  insist  that  that  power 
(which  should  be  used  only  with  great  care) 
is  stlU  alive. 

Amrricah  Bar  Association, 
Chicago,  lU.,  February  10,  1982. 
Mr.  Wm.  F.  Bucklxt,  Jr., 
Vnivtnal  Pnu  Syndicate, 
Fairway,  Kant. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckley:  Someone  has  just  sent 
me  your  recent  coliunn  on  congressional 
limitation  of  federal  court  Jurisdiction 
which  mentions  me  and  presents  your  point 
of  view  on  that  subject.  The  newspaper  car- 


rying your  piece  captioned  It  "The  Constitu- 
tion Limits  the  Court",  although  it  might 
better  have  been  entitled  "Selective  Read- 
ings in  Constitutional  Law." 

Tou  begin  your  piece  by  saying  that  I  be- 
lieve it  Is  "un-American  and  unconstitution- 
al to  propose  that  Congress  look  into  the 
merits  of  redefining  the  Supreme  Court's 
Jurisdiction."  Of  course,  I  have  never  sug- 
gested that  anything  Congress  may  be  doing 
is  "un-American."  Further,  what  I  really 
urge  is  that  we  all.  Congress  included,  look 
into  the  question  with  great  care,  and  that 
we  consider  all  the  pertinent  evidence  and 
not  Just  selected  portions. 

But  certain  members  of  Congress  are 
doing  a  great  deal  more  than  simply  looking 
into  the  question.  They  are  sponsoring  bills 
to  strip  the  federal  courts  of  Jurisdiction  or 
limit  remedies  in  a  number  of  constitutional 
areas.  These  happen  to  be  areas  in  which 
they,  and  I  believe  you,  are  in  sharp  dis- 
agreement with  constitutional  Interpreta- 
tions by  the  branch  of  federal  government 
to  which  constitutional  interpretation  was 
entrusted  by  our  Constitution,  namely, 
abortion,  prayer  in  public  schools,  and 
busing  and  other  means  of  school  desegrega- 
tion. Unfortunately,  once  that  practice  is 
begun,  there  is  no  way  of  stopping  it.  Nei- 
ther the  proponents  nor  you,  I  believe, 
would  favor  stripping  the  federal  courts  of 
power  to  protect  for  example,  our  First 
Amendment  rights  of  free  speech,  free  as- 
sembly or  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  How- 
ever, if  the  theory  of  these  bills  were  sound, 
all  rights  to  be  heard  on  constitutional 
rights  in  the  federal  courts  could  be 
stripped  away  by  future  Congresses.  Since 
that  would  destroy  the  framers'  plan  for  our 
federal  government,  they  surely  did  not 
intend  that  theory. 

The  admitted  purpose  of  the  present  bills 
in  Congress  to  strip  the  federal  courts  of 
power  to  protect  constitutional  rights  in 
these  selected  areas  or  to  limit  remedies  is 
to  change  the  existing  constitutional  law  in 
those  areas.  When  such  an  intent  Is  ex- 
pressed or  implied,  or  when  such  an  effect  is 
produced.  Congress  deprives  our  citizens  of 
life,  liberty,  or  property  without  due  process 
of  law  in  contravention  of  the  Fifth  Amend- 
ment and,  probably,  the  equal  protection 
clause.  Congress  has  no  power  to  do  either, 
because  it  cannot,  in  the  guise  of  limiting 
jurisdiction,  confer  on  itself  other  powers 
that  are  expressly  denied  it  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  Bill  of  Rights.  The  exceptions 
clause  has  to  be  read  in  light  of  the  Bill  of 
RighU  which  became  effective  in  1791.  If  it 
Is,  the  bills  now  in  Congress  become  uncon- 
stitutional. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  confrontations 
between  the  legislative  and  the  Judicial 
branches,  I  find  little  support  for  your 
statement  that  "the  entire  government  of 
the  United  States  proceeded  with  exactly 
that  understanding  [that  Congress  has  un- 
fettered power  to  withdraw  Jurisdiction 
from  the  Supreme  Court]  In  mind."  In  fact, 
the  only  attempt  by  Congress  to  limit  feder- 
al court  jurisdiction  as  a  means  of  changing 
a  substantive  Judicial  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution,  of  which  I  am  aware,  was  held 
unconstitutional  in  U.S.  v.  Klein,  80  U.S. 
128,  147  (1871).  And  in  the  many  past  in- 
stances in  which  such  a  remedy  for  Judicial 
interpretation  was  propoaed  in  Congress, 
the  Congress  invariably  declined  to  adopt 
the  proposal  and,  in  the  process,  stated  that 
Its  understanding  was  that  the  Constitution 
would  be  subverted  by  the  proposal. 

Of  such  proposals.  Republican  Senator 
WUey   said   the   followinr    "If   we   begin 


taking  Jurlsdictton  from  the  Com!  when- 
ever its  decisions  are  unpopular,  our  proper- 
ty and  civil  rights  would  soon  be  in  jeop- 
ardy." He  later  said:  "This  legislation  vio- 
lently tampers  with  the  basic  law  of  the 
land  as  established  by  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers. It  goes  to  the  heart  of  our  most  cher- 
ished liberties.  Its  conaequenoea  will  un- 
doubtedly be  f  rightenlngly  unwise  and  can 
be  fatal  to  the  Inherent  structure  of  Ameri- 
can Government."  Senator  Morse  said  that 
such  proposals  are  "attempts  m>  the  part  of 
Congress  to  supersede  the  UJS.  Supreme 
Court  and  to  change  our  Government  from 
one  of  three  coordinate,  coequal  branches  of 
government  into  a  government  of  leglslathre 
supremacy."  Senator  Langer  said  that  ef- 
forts at  Jurisdictional  limitation  "will  en- 
courage other  legislation  which  will  weaken 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  to 
which  the  people  look  as  the  guardian  of 
our  constitutional  guaranties."  Senator 
Mondale  said  "If  statutory  efforts  to  alter 
constitutional  rights  and  remedies  oould  be 
made  successful  merely  by  reciting  the  word 
'Jurisdiction'  the  Congress  oould  overrule 
any  court  decision,  and  the  Constitution 
would  be  Just  a  piece  of  paper." 

These  are  but  a  few  out  of  many  examples 
of  the  recognition  by  members  of  Congress 
that,  contrary  to  your  statement,  it  may 
not,  and  should  not.  use  the  exceptions 
clause  as  a  means  of  altering  the  Constitu- 
tion. Many  statements  of  the  framers  and 
our  past  Presidents,  beginning  with  George 
Washington,  are  in  accord.  They  emphasise 
that  the  constitutional  means  of  achieving 
the  result  intended  by  the  proponents  of 
the  present  bills  is  by  amendment  of  the 
Constitution.  To  paraphrase  your  article, 
your  quarrel  is  with  both  past  Congresses 
and  the  framers. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  continue  Its 
long  past  tradition  and  avoid  a  constitution- 
al crisis  that  would  be  the  most  serious  since 
our  Civil  War.  In  the  resolution  of  a  new 
civil  war  among  the  branches  of  govern- 
ment. Congress — and  all  of  us — would  be  the 
losers.  At  the  end  of  your  piece,  you  suggest 
that  Congress  should  exercise  whatever 
power  it  has  to  withdraw  jurisdiction  in  con- 
stitutional cases  "only  with  great  care."  If 
"care"  implies  wisdom,  legality  and  pru- 
dence, that  means  "not  at  aU." 
Sincerely  yours, 

Datis  R.  Brihk. 

Akericar  Bar  Associatioii, 
Chicago.  lU..  MarxA  24, 19S2. 
Mr.  WnxiAM  F.  Bucklet.  Jr.. 
Editor,  National  Review, 
New  York,  N.Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Buckley:  Your  second  column 
on  attr^its  by  Congress  to  withdraw  from 
the  federal  courts  the  power  to  hear  cases 
or  grant  ronedles,  which  you  forwarded  re- 
cently, charges  me  with  using  "apocalyptic" 
prose.  From  the  tone  of  your  piece,  I  sswime 
that  you  use  that  term  "apocalyptle"  in  its 
secondary  sense  of  forecasting  doom  or  di»- 
aster,  rather  than  in  its  primary  sense  of 
being  divinely  revealed.  The  underlying 
problem,  of  course.  Is  to  recognise  an  apoca- 
lypse when  one  sees  It. 

Basically  you  argue  that  desegregation, 
abortion  and  prayer  in  schools  are  matten 
of  legislative  pcdlcy,  and.  therefore,  that 
only  the  leglaliiure  should  have  anything  to 
say  about  than.  No  one  would  quarrel  with 
the  power  of  state  leglslaturea.  state  execu- 
tives, and.  in  aiH>roprlate  cases,  members  of 
the  executive  and  legislative  branches  of 
federal  government,  to  initiate  policy  on 
these  or  other  public  Issues.  But  if,  as  you 
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aeem  to  suggest,  the  final  determination  of 
the  constitutionality  of  implementation  of 
such  policies  rested  solely  in  the  judgment 
of  Congress,  we  would  have  a  purely  central 
parliamentsxy  system  of  government— some- 
thing quite  foreign  to  the  tripartite  system 
set  forth  explicitly  in  the  written  Constitu- 
tion that  is  the  supreme  law  of  our  unique 
democracy.  The  interpretation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  power  to  test  the  actions 
of  the  executive  and  legislative  branches 
against  it,  have  always  been  vested  in  the 
Judicial  branch  of  government.  That  princi- 
ple was  confirmed  by  Chief  Justice  Mar- 
shall, whom  you  have  cited  previously  with 
approval,  at  the  very  beginning  of  our  re- 
public, and  it  has  been  recognized  uniformly 
ever  since. 

The  apocalypse  Is  that  if  Congress  could 
withdraw  the  power  of  the  courts  to  give 
constitutional  review  to  policy  determina- 
tions of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  on  these  particular  social  issues,  as 
to  which  you  and  some  members  of  Con- 
gress feel  very  strongly,  this  or  future  Con- 
gresses could  keep  withdrawing  that  power 
in  other  cases— even  the  First  Amendment— 
until  it  is  gone.  Then,  in  truth,  we  would 
have  a  central  parliamentary  system  with 
no  enforceable  written  Constitution.  We 
would  have  no  federal  Judiciary,  and  very 
possibly  no  state  Judiciary,  to  protect  the 
rights  all  of  us  hold  under  our  Constitution. 

Tou  say  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
made  mistakes  and  cite,  first,  the  case  In- 
volvtaig  deportation  of  Japanese-Americans 
during  World  War  n,  and.  second,  the  case 
involving  American  slaveowners  who 
brought  their  slaves  to  free  states  before 
the  Civil  war.  Those  cases  do  nothing  to 
help  your  argument. 

For  the  Komnatsu  decision  (1944)  was 
one  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  upheld  the 
right  of  the  executive  to  issue  an  order, 
moving  Japanese-Americans  from  an  area  of 
the  west  coast,  for  violation  of  which  Con- 
gress had  enacted  a  penalty.  Hence  it  is  an 
Instance  of  the  Supreme  Court's  doing  ex- 
actly what  you  would  want  it  to  do— sustain- 
ing policies  of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches — even  though  such  policies,  using 
hindsight,  proved  mistaken.  Can  you  really 
have  it  both  ways? 

The  second  decision  you  describe,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, the  Dred  Scott  case  (1857).  There  the 
Court  held  that  a  slave,  traveling  with  his 
master  into  free  territories,  was  not  thereby 
emancipated.  Abraham  Lincoln  was  very 
much  distressed  by  this  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  a  century  and  a  quarter  ago. 
Yet  he  said:  "We  think  its  decisions  on  con- 
stitutional questions,  when  fully  settled, 
should  control,  not  only  the  particular  cases 
decided,  but  the  general  policy  of  the  covm- 
try,  subject  to  be  disturbed  only  by  amend- 
ments of  the  Constitution  as  provided  in 
that  instrument  itself.  More  than  this  would 
be  revolution."  The  Dred  Scott  case,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  civil  War,  in  fact  led  to 
adoption.  In  1865,  of  the  Thirteenth  amend- 
ment, abolishing  slavery. 

And,  of  course,  it  is  precisely  the  process 
of  amendment  of  the  Constitution  that  the 
American  Bar  Association  advocates  for 
remedy  of  any  social  ills  perceived  under 
our  existing  Constitution  as  interpreted  by 
the  branch  of  government  to  which  its  In- 
terpretation has  been  committed.  That 
procees  Involves  the  Congress,  the  states 
and.  ultimately,  the  people.  It  cannot  be  ef- 
fected, indirectly,  by  the  process  you  pro- 
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pose— a  simple  majority  vote  of  Congress 
alone.  An  attempt  by  Congress  to  eliminate 
the  Constitutian,  interpreted  by  the  coiuts, 
as  the  ultimate  test  of  American  policy  is 
the  apocalypse,  Mr.  Buckley. 

I  hardly  expected  you  to  accept  Walter 
Mondale  as  the  sole  witness  in  favor  of  Con- 
gress' inabUitjl  to  bypass  the  Supreme 
Court,  and,  iB|  my  earlier  letter,  I  also 
quoted  various  Republican  Senators  to  the 
same  effect.  Mr.  Mondale  is  perfectly  capa- 
ble of  dealing  with  your  exaggerated  charac- 
terization of  his  policies,  should  he  care  to 
do  so.  But  I  would  not  suppose  that  you 
would  deny  the  conservative  credentials  of 
Senator  Ooldw^ter,  who,  with  reference  to 
these  very  bilfe  in  Congress,  recently  ex- 
pressed to  the  Senate  grave  doubt  that  Con- 
gress, by  withdrawing  jurisdiction,  "can  ac- 
complish . . .  actions  affecting  constitutional 
rights  which  it,  could  not  achieve  directly." 
Senator  Oold#ater  pointed  out  that  it 
would  be  unwise  policy  for  Congress  to 
ignore  the  fact  that  it  is  limited-  in  its  legis- 
lative power  by,  among  other  things,  the. 
Bill  of  Rights.  And  it  is  attempts  by  Con- 
gress to  ignore  the  rights  possessed  by  our 
citizens  under  donstitutional  interpretations 
of  the  Bill  of  Rights  that  do  threaten  the 
apocalypse.       I 

Sincerely  ^ours, 

David  R.  Brink. 


THE         T> 
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LIMITATION/BAL- 
BUDGET— SENATE 
60LUTI0N  58 


Mr.  DeCOKCINI.  Mr.  President,  a 
national  poll!  has  (wnfirmed  that  79 
percent  of  this  American  public  favors 
the  tax  linatation/balanced  budget 
amendment,  {Senate  Joint  Resolution 
58,  soon  to  M  debated  and  voted  on  by 
this  body.      1 

Even  more  significant  for  those  of 
my  colleagueE  who  are  facing  reelec- 
tion this  year  is  the  finding  that  73 
percent  of  tt^e  voters  said  they  would 
be  more  likelk^  to  vote  for  a  candidate 
who  supporffid  the  amendment.  In- 
cluded in  the  73  percent  was  an  un- 
usually high  percentage  of  45  percent 
who  would  much  more  likely  vote  for 
a  proamendment  candidate.  Only  6 
percent  said;  they  would  much  less 
likely  support  a  proamendment  candi- 
date. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  clearly 
want  a  tax  limitation/balanced  budget 
amendment.  The  perilous  economic 
condition  of  I  the  Nation  warrants  it. 
The  Congress,  struggling  as  never 
before  with  tfie  budget  process,  clearly 
needs  it.  Th4  time  is  now  and  the  op- 
portunity is  here  for  us  to  take  action 
to  control  Clovemment  spending  and 
taxing.  ] 

I  ask  unanpious  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  A  news  release  of  the  Na- 
tional Tax  limitation  Committee  and 
the  findings  of  the  siu^ey  conducted 
by  Market  (Dpinion  Research  of  De- 
troit. Mich.  I 

There  beiiK  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordtred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  (Ulows: 
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Washington,  D.C.J  Jime  3,  1983.— Nearly 
80  percent  of  the  American  public  favors 
Congressional  passage  of  the  Tax  Limita- 
tion/Balanced Budget  Amendment,  accord- 
ing to  the  results  of  a  national  poll  released 
today  The  National  Tax  Limitation  Com- 
mittee (NTLC)  and  conducted  by  Market 
Opinion  Research  of  Detroit,  Michigan. 

Lewis  K.  Uhler,  president  of  the  NTLC, 
the  600,000  member  bipartisan  grassroots 
lobby  that  spearheaded  the  introduction  of 
the  amendment  in  Congress,  announced 
that  79  percent  of  voters,  in  all  income,  edu- 
cational and  geographic  categories  surveyed, 
gave  an  affirmative  response  to  the  ques- 
tion, "Do  you  generally  favor  or  oppose  an 
amendment  that  would  require  Congress  to 
plan  a  balanced  budget  each  year?"  59  per- 
cent responded  they  would  strongly  favor 
such  an  amendment,  while  only  8  percent 
very  strongly  opposed. 

A  total  of  73  percent  answered  affirma- 
tively to  the  question,  "Do  you  generally 
favor  or  opp>ose  an  amendment  that  would 
limit  the  amoimt  of  money  that  Congress 
could  spend  each  ye^r?"  54  percent  support- 
ed such  a  provision  tery  strongly  vs.  10  per- 
cent very  strongly  opposed. 

A  total  of  73  peroent  of  voters  also  said 
they  would  be  llk^y  to  vote  for  a  pro- 
amendment  candidate  in  Congression^elec- 
tions,  in  response  to  the  question,  "would 
you  be  more  or  less  likely  to  vote  for  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  if  you  learned  that  he 
or  she  supported  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment requiring  Congress  to  plan  a  balanced 
budget  each  year?"  Included  among  the  73 
percent  who  woul^  likely  support  pro- 
amendment  candida^s  are  45  percent  who 
would  much  more  lil^ely  vote  for  that  candi- 
date, while  only  6  percent  would  much  less 
likely  support  him  or  her  in  an  election. 

Commenting  on  tjhe  significance  of  the 
poU,  Fred  Steeper,  \4ce  president  of  Market 
Opinion  Research,  siid: 

"It  shows  a  non-iiariisan  consensus  that 
cuts  across  all  groi|ps.  There  are  few  dis- 
senters from  this  consensus  in  any  of  the 
categories  represented— economic,  political, 
racial,  geographical^  educational  or  other- 
wise. This  is  one  of  Ithe  few  widely  delMited 
issues  of  our  day  Which  does  not  polarize 
people. 

"Another  dramatip  indication  of  amend- 
ment acceptance  is  the  intensity  of  support 
vs.  opposition  in  this  study.  On  each  of  the 
three  questions,  strong  public  agreement 
with  the  amendment  outranks  strong  oppo- 
sition by  a  majority  of  at  least  5-to-l. 

Pinally,  it  strongly  suggests  that  this 
could  be  a  signlficaitt  political  issue  in  the 
fall  if  two  opposing  candidates  choose  to 
take  sides  on  the  isgue,"  Steeper  concluded. 

Senate  debate  on  the  Tax  Limitation/Bal- 
anced Budget  Am^dment  is  expected  to 
commence  within  me  next  two  weeks,  ac- 
cording to  the  NTLC.  Presently,  the  Senate 
version  (S.TR  58)  has  57  cosponsors  and 
needs  67  votes  to  enaiu«  passage. 

"It  appears  that  the  American  people  are 
even  more  frustrated  than  formerly  over 
the  breakdown  of  the  budget  process  and 
the  ever-incresising  deficit,"  Uhler  said. 
"This  is  the  Idnd  of  overwhelming  response 
that  shows  if  people  could  vote  directly  on 
the  amendment  right  now,  the  issue  would 
never  be  in  doubt."  i 
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HERE  ARE  SOME  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTiTUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED  BY  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  FOR  EACH  ONE.  PIEASE  TBI  ME 

IF  YOU  GENERALLY  FAVOR  OR  OPPOSE  ADDING  SUCH  AN  AMENDMENT  TO  OUR  CONSHTUTION 
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WOULD  YOU  BE  MORE  LIKELY  OR  LESS  UKELY  TO  VOTE  FOR  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  CONGRESS  IF  YOU  LEARNED  HE  OR  SHE  SUPPORTED  A  CONSTTTUTIOHAL  AMENOMEHT  REQUIRING 
CONGRESS  TO  PIAN  A  BALANCED  BUDGET  EACH  YEAR?  WOULD  YOU  BE  MUCH  (MORE/LESS)  UKRY  OR  JUST  SOMEWHAT  (MORE/LESS)  UKaY  TO  VOTE  FOR  THAT  CANOIOATE? 
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PUNDINO  FOR  nSH 
HATCHERIES 

BCr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  budget  submitted 
to  Congress  would  discontinue  funding 
for  a  number  of  nsh  and  Wildlife 
Service  flah  hatcheries  throughout  the 
Southeastern  United  States.  Two  of 
these  hatcheries  are  located  in  South 
Carolina,  one  at  Walhalla  and  the 
other  at  Cheraw. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  the 
administration  in  Its  efforts  to  reduce 
Government  spending.  I  do  not  believe 
that  we  should  overloolc  the  contribu- 
tions these  hatcheries  make  to  the 
people  and  economy  of  the  areas  they 
serve.  Freshwater  fishing  is  a  major 
source  of  both  recreation  and  nutri- 
tion. In  fact,  sport  fishing  is  the  prin- 
cipal outdoor  recreational  activity  in 
South  Carolina,  and  these  hatcheries 
are  vital  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
State's  sport  fishery  program.  Finger- 
Ungs  from  these  hatcheries  are  used  to 
stock  many  of  the  State's  lakes  and 
streams,  including  the  headwaters  of 
several  Federal  hydroelectric  projects. 

Bftr.  President,  the  prospect  that 
these  hatcheries  may  have  to  close 
due  to  a  lack  of  fimding  has  caused 
great  concern  among  many  people.  Re- 
sponding to  their  concern,  the  other 
members  of  the  South  Carolina  con- 
gressional delegation  and  I  have  urged 
the  administration  and  Members  of 
both  Houses  of  Congress  to  continue 
funding  for  these  hatcheries.  More- 
over, the  South  Carolina  General  As- 
sembly has  adopted  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution calling  upon  Congress  to  main- 
tain funding  for  the  Walhalla  Nation- 
al Fish  Hatchery  in  particular  at  its 
current  level.  On  behalf  of  my  distin- 
guished colleague.  Senator  Hollihgs. 
and  myself,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resolution  appear  in  the 
RaooRD  following  these  remarks.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  will  pay  special  attention  to  its 
request 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoD,  as  follows: 

A  COHCUBUDIT  RXSOLTrnON 

Whereas  the  WaUuiUa  National  Fish 
Hatchery  In  Oconee  County  is  the  only  cold- 
water  hatchery  In  the  State  and  U  reqjonsl- 
Ue  for  matntAiwhiy  the  State's  brown  trout 
populatkm  at  a  viable  level:  and 


Whereas  the  United  States  Department  of 
the  Interior  Intends  that  the  hatchery  be 
dosed  during  1982  In  order  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  budget;  and 

Whereas  th#  proposed  reductions  in  the 
National  Fish  IHatchery  System  are  dispro- 
portionately wblghted  against  the  southeast 
with  forty-tw^  percent  of  the  hatcheries 
proposed  for  doeme  being  from  this  region 
of  the  United  $tates;  and 

Whereas  th4  closing  of  the  Walhalla  Na- 


UonalFlsh 
of  trout 
waters  in 
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ism  in  the 
na.  North  C 
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hery  and  the  resulting  halt 
of  lakes,  streams  and  tail- 
lee,  Pickens  and  Greenville 
,ve  a  marked  impact  on  tour- 
lous  areas  of  South  Caroll- 
ilina  and  Georgia,  and  will  de- 
ishermen  throughout  the 
Nation  of  this  healthful  attraction  to  this 
region's  natuifal  environment:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It        I 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  hereby  memo- 
rializes Congress  to  provide  the  Walhalla 
National  Fish,  Hatchery  with  the  funding 
needed  to  mtdntaln  operations  at  their 
present  level:  ind  BE  IT  FURTHER 

RESCLVEX);  That  a  copy  of  this  resolu- 
tion be  sent  t«  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  each  Senator  and  Congressman  from 
this  Stete.  and  to  the  United  SUtes  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior. 

Mr.  HOLL  IHQS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  pi  esent  to  the  Senate  a  res- 
olution ados  bed  by  the  South  Carolina 
Land  Resources  Commission  on  May 
12,  1982.  This  resolution  calls  upon  the 
Congress  to  malntAln  Federal  funding 
for  two  vltali  Interests  in  South  Caroli- 
na: The  fish  hatcheries  at  Walhalla 
and  Chera^,  S.C.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  thai}  the  Resolution  be  printed 
following  my  remarks. 
(IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered, 
it  10) 

IGS.  The  proposed  fiscal 
Idget  does  not  include  any 
for  these  projects  and  it 
my  attention  that  prep- 
being  made  to  close  the 
facilities  difcring  the  current  fiscal 
year.  These  hatcheries  provide  lakes, 
ponds,  and  Federal  waters  with  mil- 
lions of  fish  each  year,  thus  contribut- 
ing vastly  to  the  principal  outdoor  rec- 
reational s^ort  in  South  Carolina- 
sport  fishing.  Sport  fishing  generates 
millions  of  dollars  in  revenue  and  clos- 
ing these  hatcheries  will  have  a  severe 
effect  on  tht  fishing  industry,  tourism. 


In  the  Raco^ 
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and  small  busineases  in  South  Caroli- 
na. 

I  have  receive^  many  letters  from 
concerned  citizen^  in  my  State  as  well 
as  in  neighboriilg  States  supporting 
in  Cheraw  and  Wal- 
delegation  is  working 
with  the  approiriate  committees  on 
Capitol  Hill  to  optaln  the  funds  neces- 
jthese  highly  success- 
ful operations  t(hrough  the  coming 
year. 

there  is  understand 
ably  a  high  degijee  of  anxiety  on  the 
part  of  the  peisonnel  employed  at 
these  hatcheries  as  weU  as  in  the  com- 
munities of  Cheraw  and  Walhalla.  The 
administration's  proposal  to  close 
these  hatcheries  was  based  on  the  as- 
sumption that  they  would  be  closed 
this  summer  so  that  all  closing  costs 
would  come  out  of  funds  provided  for 
their  operation  Ui  fiscal  year  1982.  Of 
course,  this  was  Coiuiter  to  the  action 
Congress  took  Ifist  year  in  insisting 
that  these  hatchferles  remain  open.  At 
a  hearing  of  the  I  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee on  May  6,  1982,  it  was  made 
abimdantly  clear  by  Chairman 
McCluhx  that: 

Any  significant  Change  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1982  a||propriations  bill,  such  as 
closure  of  hatcheriis,  would  require  a  repro- 
graming  request.     I 

The  distlngui^ed  minority  leader. 
Senator  Btbd.  lihe  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  indicat- 
ed that  he  woul4  oppose  any  commit- 
tee approval  of  a  reprograming  re- 
quest to  close  the  hatcheries.  I  want  to 
thank  both  the  senators  for  their  help 
in  our  efforts  to  ynalntJiln  these  hatch- 
eries, and  know  the  folks  in  Cheraw 
and  Walhalla  will  be  relieved  that  the 
immediate  threap  has  been  resolved. 
FtmBiT  1 
Rx^LunoR 

Whereas,  the  revised  FY  1982  budget  re- 
duction submitted  to  the  U.S.  Congress  on 
Fridmr,  October  2, 1981  includes  the  possible 
closing  of  South  Carolina's  Cheraw  and 
Walhalla  National  nah  Hatcheries  operated 
by  the  U.S.  Fish  an  i  Wildlife  Service;  and 

Whereas,  these  nro  fish  hatcheries  serve 
such  a  viable  and  productive  role  in  the 
freshwater  fishery  program  of  the  state; 
and 

Whereas,  the  closing  of  these  hatcheries 
would  not  only  effect  the  current  needed 
fish  stocking  progmm  but  would  ultimately 
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reduce  fishing  opportunlUes  and  revenues 
for  South  Carolina;  and 

Whereas,  the  Cheraw  National  Fish 
Hatchery  provides  fish  for  the  stocking  of 
approximately  800  farm  ponds  throughout 
the  state  annually  and  provides  the  S.C. 
Wildlife  and  Marine  Resources  with  all  the 
small  mouth  bass  used  in  their  stocking  of 
public  waters;  and 

Whereas,  the  Walhalla  Fish  Hatchery 
provides  the  only  source  of  cold  water  trout 
in  the  state  for  stocking  mountain  streams, 
tallwaters,  and  Lake  Jocassee;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  reductions  in  the 
National  Fish  Hatcheries  System  are  direct- 
ed towards  the  Southeast  with  forty-two 
(42)  percent  of  the  hatcheries  proposed  for 
closure  from  this  region  of  the  country;  and 

Whereas,  the  S.C.  Land  Resources  Com- 
mission and  the  forty-six  (46)  conservation 
districts  of  South  Carolina  are  committed  to 
the  conservation  of  our  State's  valuable  nat- 
ural resources  and  very  concerned  as  to  the 
detrimental  impact  the  loss  of  these  two 
hatcheries  will  have  upon  the  State's  fresh- 
water fisheries  program  which  has  become 
such  a  viable  component  of  the  State's  cul- 
ture; and 

Whereas,  the  S.C.  Land  Resources  Com- 
mission wUl  apprise  the  South  Carolina 
Congressional  Delegation  of  the  significance 
of  this  proposal  and  solicit  their  support  in 
preventing  this  situation  from  occurring; 
and 

Whereas,  this  resolution  will  be  made 
available  to  other  officials  as  deemed  appro- 
priate In  making  them  aware  and  seeking 
their  support;  and  the  original  copy  of  this 
resolution  will  become  a  part  of  the  perma- 
nent record  of  the  South  Carolina  Land  Re- 
sources Commission. 


ADDRESS  BY  LORD  MAYOR  OF 
FRANKFURT.  DR.  WALTER 
WALLMANN 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
particularly  appropriate  this  week, 
when  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic is  the  iocMs  of  world  attention,  to 
have  the  benefit  of  the  thoughts  of  a 
distinguished  West  German  leader  on 
the  current  status  of  that  relationship. 

Recently,  the  lord  mayor  of  Frank- 
furt, Dr.  Walter  Wallmann,  visited  the 
United  States.  In  addition  to  meetings 
with  a  number  of  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives and  with  administration  of- 
ficials. Dr.  Wallmann  gave  an  Impor- 
tant address  to  the  American  Council 
on  Germany  in  New  York  City.  As 
Senators  know,  the  Council  has  long 
played  an  Important  role  in  the  U.S.- 
German relationship  and  its  chairman. 
John  McCloy,  is  one  of  America's  most 
distinguished  statesmen. 

In  his  address.  Dr.  Wallmann  treats, 
from  an  historical  perspective,  the 
question  of.  in  his  words.  "How  Impor- 
tant is  the  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Germany  for  the  Atlantic  Alli- 
ance?" 

Dr.  Wallmann's  current  position  as 
the  lord  mayor  of  Frankfurt,  one  of 
Germany's  largest  and  most  dynamic 
cities,  and  his  previous  record  of  lead- 
ership, adds  weight  to  his  words.  Prior 
to  his  election  as  mayor  of  FranlEf urt 


in  1977.  Dr.  Wallmann  served  in  the 
National  Parliament  in  Bonn  from 
1972  to  1977.  and  was  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  and  Defense  Commit- 
tees. Since  1976.  he  has  been  a 
member  of  the  executive  board  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Union  Party. 

I  invite  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
the  remarks  of  Mayor  Wallmann  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Recors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Dr.  Walter  WALUfAMM 

How  Important  is  the  Relationship  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  for  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance? 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  wish  to  thank 
you  most  warmly  for  giving  me  the  opportu- 
nity to  express  some  ideas  on  the  relation- 
ship between  the  F'ederal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many and  the  United  States  of  America 
before  this  distinguished  audience. 

In  recent  weeks,  there  has  been  a  lot  of 
harsh  criticism  in  the  mass  media  of  our 
allies,  especially  in  the  French  and  Ameri- 
can press,  of  the  policy  of  the  West  German 
government  with  respect  to  Poland.  The 
main  theme  of  this  criticism  was  that  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany  was  too  indul- 
gent towards  the  Soviet  Union.  And  very 
often  one  could  read  between  the  lines:  Will 
Germany  leave  the  Western  alliance  to  Join 
the  camp  of  the  Soviet  Union?  The  amazing 
thing  is  that  after  30  years  of  Western  inte- 
gration there  is  still  so  much  uncertainty 
about  German  politics,  about  its  fundamen- 
tals, and  its  reason  of  state. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  Judge  this.  But  I  believe 
that  we  Germans  will  have  to  live  with  this 
lack  of  confidence  in  our  politics  for  quite 
some  time.  This  distrust  not  only  goes  back 
to  the  fierce  controversy  between  Konrad 
Adenauer  and  Kurt  Schumacher  in  the 
early  fifties  over  the  issue  whether  or  not 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  should 
Join  the  Western  alliance.  Its  origins  are 
still  older.  It  dates  back  to  the  unpredict- 
abUlty  of  (3erman  politics  ever  since  1890. 

Germany  is  not  an  old  nation.  And  unlike 
the  older  nations  like  the  French  or  British, 
it  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  foimulate 
a  binding  pattern  of  German  foreign  policy 
over  a  couple  of  centuries.  It  was  not  until 
after  1870  that  Bismarck  was  able  to  formu- 
late a  German  reason  of  state.  EUs  main 
goal  was  a  saturated  German  state  which 
should  become  interested  in  world  political 
controversies  only  inasmuch  as  these  were 
likely  to  threaten  its  political  position. 
Under  Bismarck,  Germany's  foreign  policy 
was  predictable  for  its  partners.  After  1890 
this  predictability  was  lost.  And  Bismarck's 
successors  failed  to  understand  its  great  for- 
eign political  value.  Bismarck's  suocesaors 
were  not  capable  of  defining  either  the  alli- 
ance issue  or  Germany's  role  in  the  world 
poliUcB.  They  are  to  blame  for  the  suspicion 
of  Germany  which  later  on  drove  it  to 
almost  complete  isolation. 

His  Bucceaaors  were  unable  to  make  up 
their  minds  whether  to  side  with  the  British 
to  ^eck  Russian  penetration  on  the  Bal- 
kans, or  whether  to  side  with  the  Russians 
for  a  common  colonial  and  naval  policy. 
They  wanted  it  both  ways  and  so  they  gam- 
bled away  both  opportunities. 

The  same  difficulties  of  formulating  a 
German  reason  of  state  existed  during  the 
Weimar  Republic.  During  the  late  twenUes. 


German  politicians  were  undecided  whether 
to  overcome  the  consequences  of  the  Ver- 
sailles system  by  Joining  the  revolutitmary 
Soviet  Union  or  whether  to  become  part  of 
the  system  as  an  ally  of  the  winners  of 
World  War  One. 

The  situation  was  altogether  different  in 
France  and  England.  In  the  two  countries, 
the  early  development  of  the  united  nation 
state  produced  patterns  of  behaviour  in  for- 
eign policy  which  were  calculable  quantities 
for  friend  and  foe  alike. 

The  classic  antagonism  between  Habsburg 
and  Bourbon— which  France  abandoned 
only  very  reluctantly  during  the  Seven  Tear 
War— the  creation  and  safeguarding  of  nat- 
ural borders— such  as  the  Alps,  the  Pyr- 
enees, and  the  Rhine  River— these  had  been 
constant  elements  of  French  foreign  policy 
throughout  the  centuries. 

It  is  therefore  completely  consistent  with 
this  historical  background  that  the  Sodalist 
President  Mitterand  is  pursuing  the  gaullls- 
tic  policy  of  national  independence  in  all  di- 
rections. 

The  same  is  true  of  Great  Britain.  The 
maintenance  of  the  European  balance  of 
power  to  safeguard  its  freedom  of  action 
overseas,  and  the  independence  of  the  Flem- 
ish coast  of  the  Influence  of  foreign  super- 
powers are  two  classic  examples  of  the  Brit- 
ish reason  of  state.  The  example  of  Great 
Britain  also  illustrates  that  an  hlstoriadly 
handed-down  reason  of  state  can  be  so 
firmly  anchored  in  the  public  awareness  of 
a  country  and  its  leading  politicians  that  it 
is  still  being  abided  by  even  if  the  conditions 
for  it  have  changed. 

After  World  War  Two,  Great  Britain  con- 
tinued to  pursue  a  policy  of  balance  of 
power  on  the  European  continent,  although 
it  was  no  longer  in  a  position  to  safeguard  it. 
In  doing  so.  Great  Britain  failed  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  movement  of  European  unifica- 
tion, a  role  that  would  have  befitted  its 
world  political  position  after  World  War 
Two.  The  British  reason  of  state  had  al- 
ready shown  cracks  after  World  War  One, 
after  World  War  Two  it  was  obsolete.  But 
Great  Britain  continued  to  hold  onto  it. 

I  deliberately  elaborated  on  these  histori- 
cal examples  In  such  great  detail,  because  I 
wanted  to  demonstrate  that  foreign  policy  Is 
not  taking  place  in  a  vacuimi,  but  that  it  fol- 
lows a  pattern  of  natkmal  tradition  in  Ger- 
many, such  a  tradition  has  existed  only  to  a 
limited  degree.  After  1945,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany  was  luclKy  to  have  a 
statesman  who— for  the  first  time  since  Bis- 
marck-formulated a  reason  of  state  for  the 
newly  formed  German  state.  For  Adenauer, 
Western  Germany  only  had  a  chance  of  sur- 
vival within  an  alliance  with  those  who  are 
today  its  Western  allies.  Therefore,  the 
policy  of  Western  integration  and  absolute 
priority  over  any  efforts  to  restore  what  was 
left  of  German  unity. 

NATO,  the  European  Community,  and 
our  close  relation^p  with  the  United 
States,  are  the  concrete  results  of  the  for- 
eign policy  concept  formulated  by  Adenauer 
for  Western  Germany.  Therefore,  hla  re- 
sponse to  the  famous  Stalin  Notes  of  19S2 
was  consistent  and  correct.  If  at  any  Ume, 
Adenauer  had  given  the  slightest  impreaskm 
that  the  objective  of  bis  policy  was  to  estab- 
lish a  reunited  neutral  Germany  the  base  of 
Western  Integration  would  have  been 
shaken  to  Its  foundations.  The  factual  rea- 
sons for  Stidin's  move  wne  mainly  to  wreck 
the  supposed  agreonent  between  the  Feder- 
al Republic  of  Germany  and  Ftanoe  on  the 
establishment  of  a  European  Defense  Com- 
munity at  the  earliest  possible  stage,  that  is 
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to  Hiy  in  the  Oemuui  Parllunent.  It  goes 
without  laying  that  It  had  never  been  the 
intention  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  help  the  es- 
tabllahment  of  a  democratic,  freely  elected, 
reunited  Oermany.  This  was  also  clear  to 
Adenauer  from  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet 
propoaals  were  worded.  They  proposed  first 
to  ccmdude  a  peace  treaty,  second  to  form 
an  all-Oerman  government  and  in  the  third 
stage  only,  to  hold  elections.  For  the  Ger- 
mans, the  order  of  priority  was  different, 
namely  first  to  hold  free.  all-Oerman  elec- 
tions, second  to  form  an  aU-Oerman  govern- 
ment and  third  the  conclusion  of  a  peace 
treaty. 

One  should  also  recall  that  in  19S2,  not 
even  the  British  Labour  government  which 
at  that  time  favored  neutralistic  ideas,  was 
prepared  to  accept  a  neutral  Oermany.  And 
precisely  this  suspicion  of  the  new  Oermany 
was  what  Soviet  foreign  policy  was  all 
about.  Adenauer  was  heavily  criticized  by 
the  Social  Democrats  and  their  chairman 
Kurt  Schumacher.  Schumacher  and  his 
Social  Democratic  Party  believed  that  it  was 
possible  to  create  a  neutral  Oermany  with- 
out alignment  to  either  of  the  two  blocs, 
and  that  Adenauer  was  gambling  away  this 
possibility.  Today  there  Is  practically  no 
Western  historian  who  would  share  this  ear- 
lier Sodal  Democratic  Judgement,  het  me 
give  you  Just  one  example  by  quoting  the 
American  historian  David  Calleo  who  in  his 
book  "The  Oerman  Problem  Reconsidered" 
of  1978  said:  "In  any  event,  the  opportunity 
for  reunification  probably  never  reaUy  ex- 
isted." Calleo  argues  that  in  the  years  after 
IMS  when  it  was  clear  that  the  Soviet  ideal 
of  an  all-communist  Europe  had  failed  and 
the  Soviet  Union  had  divided  the  Continent, 
the  power  political  constellation  did  not 
favor  the  emergeiice  of  a  Oerman  state  situ- 
ated between  the  newly  forming  power 
blocs. 

In  its  ultimate  analysis,  Adenauer's  policy 
signified  that  in  the  scale  of  values,  freedom 
had  priority  over  the  reunification  of  Ger- 
many. Adenauer's  decision  was  correct,  not 
only  in  foreign  terms  but  also  under  the 
aspect  of  domestic  policy.  The  dream  of 
some  Oerman  politicians  of  a  third  course 
somewhere  between  Western  democracy 
and  totalitarian  communism  had  crumbled. 

This  dream,  shared  also  by  many  Oerman 
inteUectuals  and  writers,  first  and  foremost 
Thomas  Mann,  had  lost  its  foundations  in 
the  world  political  oivironment  of  the  fif- 
ties. Therefore,  our  country  not  only  needed 
the  political  but  even  more  the  intellectual 
rapprochement  with  the  Western  democra- 
cies, with  enlightenment  and  rationalism, 
for  its  mental  health,  in  order  to  recover 
from  the  deep  confusion  into  wliich  it  had 
been  plunged  by  the  experiment  of  national 
socialism. 

The  alliance  with  the  United  States. 
Oreat  Britain  and  France.  Oermany's  mem- 
benriilp  in  NATO  and  the  establishment  of 
the  European  Community  have  given  my 
country  peace,  security  and  freedom  for 
more  than  30  years.  This  is  without  prece- 
dent in  German  history.  This  is  the  historic 
benefit  of  Adenauer,  a  IwnCfit  on  which  we 
are  stm  drawing  on  today. 

Thirty  yean  later,  Scfaiunacher's  question 
whether  this  policy  has  served  the  interests 
of  Oermany  can  only  he  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. This  policy  has  not  only  served 
the  Interests  of  Oermany.  is  has  also  served 
the  interests  of  Europe.  The  reintegration 
of  Western  Oermany  into  the  Community 
of  free  nations  helped  Europe  to  regain  sta- 
bility, despite  Stalin's  postwar  efforts  to 
prevent  Just  this  by  all  means  available. 


The  dividing-fip  of  Europe  by  the  Soviet 
Union  which  resulted  in  the  division  of  Ger- 
many has  alwajrs  been  an  open  sore  for  all 
Germans.  In  recent  years,  the  division  of 
Oermany  has  again  been  the  starting  point 
for  considerations  whether  there  is  not. 
after  all,  a  posglbility  of  overcoming  the  di- 
vision of  Europe  by  fresh  foreign  policy  ini- 
tiatives. 

This  was  the;  point  of  departure  for  the 
Federal  Ooveriunent's  Ostpolitlic  of  the 
years  1969  to  1972.  The  objective  of  the 
Brandt  govermnent  was  to  bring  about 
"change  throuih  rapprochement"  by  nor- 
malizing relations  with  the  East.  In  other 
words,  to  create  the  conditions  for  an  all-Eu- 
ropean peace  zone  and  thus  to  pave  the  way 
for  the  reunification  of  Germany. 

You  will  certiinly  understand.  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen,  that  1  will  not  criticize  my  gov- 
ernment while  outside  the  country.  And  let 
me  malce  It  also  quite  clear  that  the  need  to . 
safeguard  peace  has  never  been  a  point  of 
issue  among  tbe  democratic  forces  of  my 
country.  It  is  equally  self-evident  that  the 
status  quo — as  It  is  today— must  remain  the 
basis  of  any  realistic  policy.  But  I  have  seri- 
ous doubts  that  the  Ostpolltilc  of  the  seven- 
ties has  made  peace  any  safer.  Because  I 
fear  that  its  v^ry  premises  were  not  right. 
And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  peace  has  not 
become  any  safer. 

Russian  politics,  and  I  deliberately  use  the 
term  Russian,  Is  also  following  a  reason  of 
state.  Ever  sincfe  the  days  of  the  Polish  divi- 
sions, its  leitmMiv  has  been  the  creation  of 
a  cordon  sanit4re  in  Russia's  or,  respective- 
ly, the  Soviet  Anion's  forefields.  Therefore, 
the  Soviet  Uni^n  can  only  l>e  interested  in 
change  inasmuch  as  it  serves  its  objective  of 
displacing  the  United  States  from  the  Euro- 
pean Continedt  and  of  strengthening  its 
sphere  of  influence.  The  events  In  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia;  and  Poland  have  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  use  political  or  military  means  to 
stop  any  change  that  tlu-eatens  its  political 
or  military  predominance.  In  other  words,  a 
reunited  Gertaany  or  a  European  peace 
zone— whatevet  this  is  supposed  to  mean- 
are  only  of  interest  for  the  Soviet  Union  if 
they  will  cemfent  its  political  hegemony. 
This  is  why  I  nave  no  faith  in  the  concept 
of  "change  through  rapprochement." 

Historical  cOnparisons  aren't  any  good 
here.  Leading  Social  Democrats  often  refer 
to  Bismarck  in:  the  sixtieth  of  the  19th  cen- 
tury and  the  Rappollo  Treaty  of  1922  to  Jus- 
tify their  policy.  In  both  cases,  however,  the 
power  political  conditions  were  completely 
different,  becatise  Prussia,  and  later  on  the 
Oerman  Reich,  were  big  powers  that  negoti- 
ated with  Rusfia  on  an  equal  footing.  This 
equality  no  lobger  exists  since  the  Soviet 
Union  has  bec<ime  a  world  power. 

I  am  of  course  aware  of  the  fact  that  in 
the  beginning,!  the  policy  of  normalization 
of  relations  with  the  East  was  approved  and 
supported  by  many  Western  governments, 
and  that  in  some  cases,  the  Federal  govern- 
ment was  evea  pushed  into  this  direction. 
However,  man^  of  these  who  at  that  time 
favored  this  policy  of  normalization,  failed 
to  appreciate  its  dangers.  As  early  as  1955, 
Konrad  Adenauer  had  already  started  to 
initiate  a  policy  of  normalization  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  It  was,  however,  from  a  posi- 
tion of  firm  integration  within  the  Western 
Community  Uiat  he  obtained  from  the 
Soviet  Union,  by  negotiations,  the  return  of 
the  German  prisoners  of  war.  Kissinger's 
government  also  achieved  positive  results 
during  the  period  1966  to  1969  with  its 
policy  of  opeiiing  towards  Eastern  Europe. 
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The  basic  premise  ^f  this  Ostpolitik  had 
always  been  the  fin^  political  and  military 
commitment  of  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Germany  to  the  Wea^m  Community. 

It  is  only  in  receipt  years  that  we  hear 
again  voices  in  Oemiany  which  are  suggest- 
ing a  "national  opt  on"  of  Germany  as  a 
"bridge"  or  a  "thiid  force"  between  the 
blocs.  I  think  that  ii  i  the  present  worid  po- 
litical situation,  this  is  not  only  a  mistaken 
view,  but  also  a  dangferous  one.  since  it  could 
offer  the  Soviet  Unldn  a  chance  to  draw  the 
Federal  Republic  (>f  Oermany  into  its 
sphere  of  influence. 

To  illustrate  the  rislcs  involved  in  this 
policy,  let  me  read  o^t  to  you  some  passages 
of  Henry  Kissinger's  letter  to  President 
Nixon  of  February  16.  1970.  in  which  he  de- 
scribed the  possibls  consequences  of  this 
policy  as  follows:  '"the  most  worrisome  as- 
pects of  Ostpolitik.  however,  are  somewhat 
more  long-range.  Ashong  as  he  is  negotiat- 
ing with  the  East^n  countries  over  the 
issues  that  are  currently  on  the  table,  recog- 
nition of  the  ODR,  the  Oder-Neisse,  various 
possible  arrangemeats  for  Berlin— Brandt 
should  not  have  any  serious  difficulty  in 
maintaining  his  basic  pro-Western  policy. 
.  .  .  But  assuming  Brandt  achieves  a  degree 
of  normalization,  ho  or  tils  successor  may 
discover  before  long  that  the  hoped-for  ben- 
efits fail  to  develop.  .  .  .  Having  already  in- 
vested heavUy  in  their  Eastern  policy,  the 
Germans  may  at  this  point  see  themselves 
as  facing  agonizing  Choices.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  in  the  19S0's,  many  Ger- 
mans not  only  in  the  SPD  under  Schu- 
macher but  in  conservative  quarters,  tradi- 
tionally fascinated  or  enthralled  by  the 
vision  of  Germany  as  a  'bridge"  betweeen 
East  and  West,  argued  agrainst  Bonn's  incor- 
poration in  Westetn  institutions  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  forever  seal  Germany's 
division  and  preclucle  the  restoration  of  an 
active  German  role  ki  the  East.  This  kind  of 
debate  about  Germany's  basic  position 
could  well  occur  in  more  devisive  form,  not 
only  inflaming  Oenian  domestic  affairs  but 
generating  suspicictis  among  Oermany's 
Western  associates  as  to  its  reliability  as  a 
partner."  | 

The  CDU/CSU  14  fully  aware  of  these 
dangers.  It  is  therefore  determined  to  hold 
on  to  the  cornerstones  of  German  foreign 
policy  that  were  Iftid  down  by  Adenauer. 
One  of  them  is  the  Atlantic  alliance.  It  is 
only  from  within  this  alliance  that  the  Fed- 
eral Republic  of  Oermany  can  pursue  a 
policy  of  normalizatiion  with  the  East  with- 
out at  the  same  time,  endangering  the  sta- 
bility of  Eiu-ope.  AnF  policy  that  turns  away 
from  the  alliance  wAuld  involve  incalculable 
risks  for  Europe  aijd  would  therefore  be  a 
threat  for  peace  an4  security  in  our  as  well 
as  your  country.       | 

The  reunification  of  my  country  will 
remain  the  objective  of  any  German  policy. 
But  this  objective  must  never  be  in  conflict 
with  the  maintenance  of  freedom  in  the 
Western  part  of  Oermany  and  in  Europe. 
Oerman  politics  must  remain  calculable. 
Otherwise,  suspicioa  will  recur,  after  having 
been  so  successfully  dispelled  by  Adenauer. 
I  think  it  is  well  understood  that  we  Ger- 
mans attach  great  bnportance  to  a  success- 
ful conclusion  of  the  disarmament  talks. 
This  follows  from  the  geographical  position 
of  my  country  which  in  the  event  of  an 
armed  conflict  wo^d  automatically  become 
the  battlefield  between  East  and  West.  This 
is  why  I  am  in  favdr  of  President  Reagan's 
zero-option,  as  It  would  result  in  a  complete 
removal  of  all  intengiedlate-range  missiles  in 
East  and  West.  However,  the  proposals  so 
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far  put  forward  by  the  Soviet  Union  do  not 
make  such  a  prospect  seem  very  likely.  In 
recent  years,  the  Soviet  Union  has  stepped 
up  its  SS-20  potential,  thus  leading  to  a  su- 
periority in  the  field  of  intermediate-range 
missiles.  This  development  has  left  Western 
Europe  extremely  vulnerable  and  prone  to 
blackmail.  It  was  against  this  background 
that  in  1979  the  NATO  foreign  ministers  de- 
cided on  the  deployment  of  missiles.  Should 
the  Disarmament  talks  fail,  NATO  will  have 
to  match  the  Soviet  missUes  by  an  equiva- 
lent deterrent  force.  It  is  precisely  this  deci- 
sion to  step  up  NATO  armament  which  tias 
inflamed  the  discussions  in  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Oermany.  The  objections  come 
from  two  different  quarters.  There  are  the 
ones  who  call  in  question  the  existing  imbal- 
ance: others  argue  against  it  on  the  grounds 
that  the  American  potential  of  interconti- 
nental weapons  would  suffice  to  protect 
Europe  as  well. 

In  my  opinion.  Ladles  and  gentlemen,  this 
is  a  very  dangerous  way  of  reasoning.  Be- 
cause, in  the  ultimate  analysis,  it  suggests 
that  in  the  event  of  a  threat  to  Western 
Europe,  the  Americans  are  expected  to 
expose  their  territory  to  a  Soviet  counter- 
attack, without  the  Europeans  making  any 
corresponding  efforts  of  their  own.  The 
result  would  be  the  disintegration  of  the 
Western  Community,  as  I  can  hardly  imag- 
ine that  the  Americans  would  accept  such 
an  uneven  distribution  of  the  burdens  and 
risks  of  defending  Europe. 

The  CDU/CSU,  as  well  as  the  Federal 
Chancellor  and  the  Federal  Minister  of  For- 
eign Affairs  therefore,  share  the  conviction 
that  rearmament  is  inevitable  if  no  positive 
results  are  achieved  in  the  field  of  mutual 
controlled  disarmament. 

Before  I  come  to  the  end  of  my  address, 
let  me  refer  briefly  to  another  term  which 
has  caused  a  lot  of  confusion  in  the  foreign 
political  discussion  I  am  referring  to  the 
notion  of  the  so-called  divisibility  of  de- 
tente. There  are  people  who  believe  that 
Eiu-ope  is  less  concerned  by  a  Soviet  inva- 
sion in  Afghanistan  than,  for  Instance,  by  a 
similsLT  event  in  Poland. 

The  assumption  is.  that  in  the  first  case, 
the  process  of  detente  can  go  on,  as  it  is  not 
affected  by  the  events  in  Afghanistan.  I  am 
afraid,  I  cannot  go  along  with  differentia- 
tions of  that  kind  as  our  world  Is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller.  Western  Europe's  secu- 
rity is  not  only  being  defended  along  the 
Elbe  river,  but  also  in  the  Near  and  Middle 
East.  It  is  only  natural  that  the  different 
members  of  the  alliance  have  different 
functions  in  keeping  with  their  economic 
and  military  weights  and  their  historical 
traditions. 

To  be  more  specific.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  would  serve  the  Interests  of  the  alliance  if 
German  soldiers  were  sent  to  the  Near  East. 
The  situation  is  entirely  different  for  the 
Americans,  the  British  or  the  French.  Yet, 
we  all  share  the  same  responsibility  for 
peace  and  security  in  the  Western  world. 
Only  if  we  make  it  quite  clear  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  this  identity  of  interests  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
Western  Europe  cannot  be  dissolved  by 
Soviet  action,  will  the  Soviet  Union  be  seri- 
ously prepared  to  reconsider  the  high  eco- 
nomic and  political  price  which  its  arma- 
ment efforts  are  extorting  from  its  people 
and  the  risks  Involved  for  the  stability  of 
the  Soviet  system.  For  us  Europeans  and 
you  Americans  this  means  that  we  must 
coolly  but  resolutely,  resist  any  attempt  by 
the  Soviet  Union  to  solve  its  problems  at  the 
expense  of  the  Atlantic  alliance. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECTTTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  11:19  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  4347.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  WEB  pipeline,  to  provide 
for  the  study  of  South  Dakota  water 
projects  to  be  developed  in  Ueu  of  the  Oahe 
and  Poilock-Herreid  irrigation  projects,  and 
to  make  available  Missouri  basin  pumping 
power  to  projects  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  to  receive  such  power: 

H.R.  4848.  An  act  entitled  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  Parkway"; 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  between 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  rapid  raU  transit  service  between 
the  two  States; 

H.R.  5662.  An  act  to  extend  until  October 
1,  1983,  the  authority  and  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  certain  programs  under 
the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Act  of  1956; 

H.R.  5663.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  during  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  and  for  other  purtjoses;  and 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973. 

ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolutions: 

S.  896.  An  act  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airpori  the 
Omlie  Tower; 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week"; 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11.  1983.  ""National  Inventors' 
Day";  and 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  6.  1982,  through  June  12, 
1982,  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

The  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  sut}sequently  signed  by  the 
President  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond). 

At  3:18  p.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  annoimced  that  the  House 


disagrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purpoMs. 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon;  and  appoints  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Bolaits,  Mr.  Natcrkr, 
Mr.  SicTTH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  AnoABSo,  Mr. 
Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Yatss.  VLt. 
RoYBAL,  Mr.  Bkvill.  Mr.  Bbtjamix, 
Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Contb,  Mr.  McDadk. 
Mr.  Edwabi>s  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Mmts, 
Mr.  MnxBB  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Couohldi, 
and  Mr.  Yottng  of  Florida  as  managers 
of  the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6260.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  fen* 
other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  4347.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  proceed  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  WEB  pipeline,  to  provide 
for  the  study  of  South  DakoU  water 
projects  to  be  developed  in  lieu  of  the  Oahe 
and  Poilock-Herreid  irrigation  projects,  and 
to  make  available  Missouri  basin  pumping 
power  to  projects  authorized  by  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1944  to  receive  such  power, 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

H.R.  4848.  An  act  enUUed  the  "Gladys 
Noon  Spellman  ParlEway";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

HJl.  4903.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  an  interstate  oonvact  between 
the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisiana  es- 
tablishing a  commission  to  study  the  feasi- 
bility of  rapid  rail  transit  service  between 
the  two  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  5662.  An  act  to  extend  until  October 
1,  1983,  the  authority  and  authorization  of 
appropriations  for  certain  programs  under 
the  Fish  and  WUdlife  Act  of  1956;  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

H.R.  5563.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  the  Anadromous  Fish 
Conservation  Act  during  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  PutiUc 
Works. 

HJl.  6360.  An  act  to  authorise  appropria- 
tions to  the  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  in 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ENROLLED  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  reported  that  on 
today,  Jtme  9.  1982,  he  had  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions: 
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8.  890.  An  act  to  deaigaaXie  the  control 
tower  tX  Memphia  Intemmtlonml  Airport  the 
OmllcTover 

8. 1808.  An  act  to  authorise  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs: 

aj.  Rea.  131.  Joint  reaolution  deslgnatlns 
"National  Theatre  Week": 

8  J.  Rea.  140.  Joint  reaolution  designating 
February  11.  liMtS.  "National  Inventors' 
Day":  and 

SJ.  Rea.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  6,  1982,  through  June  12. 
1982.  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week". 


REPORTS  OF  COBfMnTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  Mr.  Quatlx),  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
soureea: 

Report  to  accompany  the  blU  (S.  2036)  to 
provide  a  Job  training  program,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-469). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  and  an  amend- 
ment to  the  title: 

aJ.  Res.  158.  Joint  resolution  expressing 
the  policy  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  America  with  respect  to  the  Oov- 
emment  of  Cuba  (with  minority  views) 
(Rept  No.  97-470). 

By  Mr.  BIATHIAS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  2457)  to 
amend  the  District  of  Columbia  Self-Oov- 
einment  and  Oovemmental  Reorganization 
Act  to  Increase  the  amount  authorized  to  be 
appnqirlated  as  the  annual  Federal  pay- 
ment to  the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No. 
97-471). 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  In  the 
nature  of  a  substitute: 

8.  2222.  A  bill  to  revise  and  reform  the  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


By  Mr. 

8.  2615.  A  bdl  to  combat  illegal  drug  traf- 
ficking by  maiataining  funding  for  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration,  increasing 
penalties  for  Snuggling  large  quantities  of 
marihuana,  dfcallowlng  tax  deductions  In 
connection  with  the  iUegal  sale  of  drugs, 
and  requiring  Judicial  officers  to  require  ap- 
pearance bon(ft3  In  drug  cases  equal  to  the 
street  value  offthe  drugs  seized;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
SOLE: 

.  to  prohibit  assistance  under 

Transportation  Act  of  1964 

of  capital  equipment  subsi- 

tlon  of  international  agree- 

tommittee  on  Banking,  Hous- 

I  Affairs. 


By  Mr. 

S.  2616.  A  bi] 
the  Urban  Ma 
for  purchaser 
dized  in  viol 
ment;  to  the 
Ing,  and  Urfa 
By  Mr. 

S.J.  Res. 
October     198] 


,  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
as     "National     Car     Care 
Month";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  (for  Mr. 
RiEGL^  (for  himself,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Mr.   Heucs,   Mr.   Lxvnf,   Mr. 
Mr.     Johnston,     Mr. 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Lugar,  Mr. 
Hatak  iWA,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Exon, 
Mr.  D<  DD,  Mr.  Inouyb,  Mr.  Moyni- 
9  [r.  Przssler,  Mr.  Orassley, 
ZORiNSKY.    Mr.    Bumpers.    Mr. 


Btro, 

Thuri4>nd. 

Roth, 


HAN, 

Mr. 


LEY); 

S.J.  Res.  20] 


"Baltic 
passed. 


Bttrsic^,    Mr.    Tsongas,    Mr.    Hol- 
LiNGS,  Mr.  Denton.  Mrs.  Hawkins, 

Mr.  Dl  tRENBERGER,  Mr.  MXIZENBAUIf , 

Mr.  Klsten,  Mr.  Jxpsen,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.  Symms,  Mr.  Dokenici,  Mr. 
Percy.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  McC^Xure,  Mr. 
Tower,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr.  Badcus,  Mr. 
HuDDi^STON,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr. 
Mr.  Pryor,  and  Mr.  Brao- 


Joint  resolution  designating 
Freedom    Day";    considered    and 


ENTRODUCTZON  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOII«T  RESOLXTTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 

8.  2611.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
By  Mr.  INOUYE: 

8.  2612.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mark  Maio 
Femandec;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 

S.  3818.  A  bin  to  require  the  commitment 
of  loan  guarantees  and  Insurance  to  the  full 
extent  required  by  law.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and 
the  CoBDinittee  cm  Oovemmental  Affairs. 
Jointly,  puiauant  to  the  order  of  August  4, 
1977  with  Instructions  that  if  one  Commit- 
tee reports,  the  other  Committee  has  thirty 
days  of  continuous  session  to  report  or  be 
diactaarswL 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for.  himseU  and  Mr. 

a  3814.  A  bill  to  amend  the  FMeral-SUte 
Extended  Unenc^loyment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970  to  reduce  the  amount  of  time 
which  must  elapse  between  extended  bene- 
fit periods;  to  the  (Committee  on  Finance. 


SDBMISS:  ON  OP  CONCURRENT 
AND  SE  lATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  (JrARN: 
S.  Res.  401.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to  negotia- 
tions between  the  United  States  and  the 
Union  of  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  on 
the  reduction  lOf  offensive  arms;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 


Aimn 


June  9,  1982 
the  Committee  on 


STATEMBNTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2611.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Peace 
Corps  Act;  \x>  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relatio 

T  OF  RACK  CORPS  ACT 

Mr.  President,  by  re- 


uce  for  appropriate  ref- 
amend  the  Peace  Corps 


•  Mr. 
quest.  I  int 
erence  a  bi 
Act.  1 

This  legiaation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Pea«  Coriis  and  I  am  introduc- 
ing the  proposed  legislation  in  order 
that  there  may  be  a  specific  biU  to 
which  Memlsers  of  the  Senate  and  the 
public  may  I  direct  their  attention  and 
comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  thisjbill.  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendm  ents  to  it,  when  the  matter 


is  considered  by 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  w)th  an  analysis  of  the 
amendment  and  jthe  letter  from  the 
Director  of  the  Ipeace  Corps  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  dated  May  14, 
1982.  I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  ito  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

9.2611 

Be  it  enacted  by  Oie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "not  to  exceed"  In  the  first  pro- 
viso and  by  Inserttig  In  lieu  thereof  "not 
less  than." 

This  amendment  shall  be  effective  as  of 
December  29.  1981 

Peace  Corps  Act  IAmendiient:  Analysis 

The  proposed  bil|  would  amend  section  6 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (the  "Act"),  which 
authorizes  the  category  of  volimteer  lead- 
ers, to  delete  the  limit  of  $125  per  month  on 
the  amount  of  the  readjustment  allowance 
which  may  be  paid,  and  to  substitute  for  it  a 
requirement  that  the  readjustment  allow- 
ance paid  to  volunteer  leaders  must  be  at 
least  $125  per  montfi. 

This  change  is  Squired  to  equalize  the 
level  of  readjustment  allowance  authorized 
for  volunteer  leaders  with  that  provided  reg- 
ular volunteers  by  section  5  of  the  Act.  Sec- 
tion S(c)  was  amended  by  section  606  of  P.L. 
97-113  to  substitute  a  minimum  readjust- 
ment allowance  lof  $125  per  month. 
Through  Inadvert^ce,  section  six,  dealing 
with  volunteer  leaders,  was  not  similarly 
amended.  This  amendment  would  rectify 
the  oversight,  effe<:tlve  December  29,  1981. 
the  date  Public  LaW  97-113  became  law. 

I  Peace  Corps, 

Wathinitton,  D.C.,  May  14, 1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President,  United  States  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.    | 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  Is  an 
amendment  to  Seciion  6  of  the  Peace  Corps 
Act,  and  an  analyse  thereof.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  correct  an  Inequity 
which  resulted  wljen  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
was  amended  by  Title  VI  of  the  Internation- 
al Security  and  Development  Cooperation 
Actof  1981,  P.L.  97-113. 

Section  606  of  P.L.  97-113  authorized  an 
Increase  In  the  readjustment  allowance  paid 
to  volunteers  by  aonvertlng  the  maximum 
monthly  readjustment  allowance  of  $125 
per  month  to  a  mfnimnm  Volunteers  must 
now  be  allowed  tolaccumulate  at  least  $125 
per  month  as  a  readjustment  allowance. 
Through  an  apparent  oversight,  however, 
the  bill  neglected  to  provide  similar  treat- 
ment for  volunteer  leaders,  who  represent  a 
small  but  important  group  of  volunteers 
who  are  selected  to  perform  supervisory  and 
other  special  duties.  As  a  result,  while  the 
agency  has  increased  the  readjustment  al- 
lowance paid  to  volunteers,  it  lacks  author- 
ity to  provide  simflar  Increases  to  volunteer 
leaders. 

As  a  practical  tnatter.  this  inequity  of 
treatment  will  req  ulre  that  the  agency  sus- 
pend use  of  the  v  dunteer  leader  authority 
until  it  can  provltle  volunteer  leaders  with 
readjustaient  allo^  ranees  which  are  oompar- 
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able  to  those  paid  to  volunteers,  since  it 
would  not  be  possible  to  Justify  a  smaller 
payment  to  volunteer  leaden,  who  usually 
have  greater  responsibilities,  than  to  regu- 
lar volunteers. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 

has  advised  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 

submission    of    this    legislation    from    the 

standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program. 

Sincerely. 

LoRR  Miller  RuppE. 

Director.^ 


By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ribgle): 

S.  2614.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal- 
State  Extended  Unemplosmient  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  time  which  must  elapse  be- 
tween extended  benefits  periods:  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 
reduction  or  time  between  unekploymxnt 

bxreptt  periods 
•  Mr.  LEVm.  Mr.  President,  with  na- 
tionwide unemployment  reaching  the 
highest  rate  since  1941,  and  with  some 
economists  both  inside  and  outside  the 
administration  predicting  that  it  soon 
will  exceed  10  percent,  we  had  better 
make  sure  that  the  unemployment  In- 
surance system  is  ready  to  carry  the 
load.  There  is  already  too  much  pain, 
and  the  potential  for  additional  suffer- 
ing Is  already  too  great  for  us  to  talte 
chances  that  existing  flaws  in  the 
system  will  not  cause  further  hard- 
ships. Today  I  am  Introducing  legisla- 
tion designed  to  insure  that  what  hap- 
pened In  my  State  of  Michigan  last 
year  will  not  happen  again  there  or  in 
any  other  State— that  a  State  with  al- 
ready high  and  rapidly  increasing  un- 
employment will  not  find  itself  ineligi- 
ble for  extended  unemplojnment  bene- 
fits (EB)  for  an  entire  quarter  of  a 
year. 

Briefly  stated,  under  current  law  a 
State  is  eligible  for  extended  benefits 
if  its  insiu«d  unemployment  rate  ex- 
ceeds a  certain  trigger  percentage.  The 
insured  unemployment  rate  (lUR)  is 
the  percentage  of  workers  covered  by 
a  State's  unemplojmient  compensation 
program  who  are  cuirrently  claiming 
State  benefits.  Traditionally,  the  lUR 
has  been  about  3  percentage  points 
below  the  nominal  unemplojmient 
rate,  but  in  recent  years  the  gap  has 
been  increasing.  Extended  benefits 
provide  for  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
unemployment  benefits  after  the  first 
26  weeks  provided  for  under  the  regu- 
lar unemployment  compensation  pro- 
gram have  been  exhausted. 

The  Insured  imemployment  rate  Is 
calculated  by  taking  an  average  of  the 
State's  rUR  for  the  current  week  and 
the  preceding  12  weeks— known  as  a 
13-week  rolling  average.  This  rolling 
average  is  designed  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  extraneous  factors  which 
are  not  representative  of  the  States 
overall  unemployment  trend.  Never- 
theless, in  spite  of  this  safeguard,  it  is 
stlU  possible  for  a  State  to  have  its 
lUR  temporarily  dip  below  the  trigger 
level.  If  this  happens,  then  individuals 


in  that  State  wiU  not  be  eligible  for  ex- 
tended  benefits  for  13  weeks  even  if 
the  lUR  (dimbs  above  the  trigger 
again  1  week  after  it  dipped  below  it. 

As  I  say.  this  is  more  than  Just  a  the- 
oretical problem.  For  the  week  ending 
Novwnber  7  of  last  year.  Bfichigan's 
lUR  dropped  below  the  5-percent  lUR 
trigger  and  stayed  below  that  trigger 
for  another  week.  The  primary  reason 
for  this  drop  in  unemplojmient  was 
the  exclusion  of  recipients  of  extended 
benefits  from  the  calculation  of  the 
lUR.  as  mandated  by  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981.  But  what- 
ever the  cause,  the  effect  was  that  for 
13  weeks  people  in  Michigan  were  in- 
eligible for  extended  benefits.  This 
result  was  not  only  illogical  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  Michigan  had  the  Na- 
tion's highest  nominal  unemployment 
rate  at  that  time,  but  was  outrageous 
because  after  only  2  weeks  Michigan's 
rUR  climbed  again  above  the  trigger 
for  extended  benefits  and  remained 
there  for  the  entire  13  week  period, 
and  in  fact  still  remains  there. 

Keep  In  mind  that  since  extended 
benefit  payments  in  a  State  are  not  ac- 
tually cut  off  tmtU  the  third  week 
after  the  State  has  triggered  off,  and 
since  the  13-week  clock  does  not  start 
until  after  this  third  weelt,  Michigan 
was  ineligible  for  extended  benefits 
even  though  for  the  entire  time  of  In- 
eligibility It  was  above  the  lUR  trigger 
for  extended  benefits.  Furthermore, 
for  4  of  the  last  5  weeks  before  Michi- 
gan was  once  again  eligible  for  ex- 
tended benefits.  Michigan  had  the 
highest  lUR  in  the  50  States. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  here  is 
a  system  which  simply  does  not  make 
sense.  It  is  designed  to  provide  assist- 
ance for  individuals  who  have  been  un- 
employed for  extended  periods  of 
time.  But  it  allowed  the  State  which 
had  the  highest  nominal  rate  of  unem- 
ployment to  be  cut  off  from  that  as- 
sist^mce  for  13  consecutive  weeks  even 
though  after  a  blip  upturn  the  State's 
economic  situation  grew  rapidly  worse. 
More  than  Just  not  making  sense,  the 
system  also  resulted  in  people  siiffer- 
ing.  People  who  were  no  longer  eligible 
for  extended  benefits  had  to  find  some 
other  way  to  put  food  on  their  table  or 
there  was  less  food.  They  had  to  find 
money  to  heat  their  homes  or  there 
was  less  warmth.  Simply  put,  people 
who  had  already  been  unemployed  for 
26  weeks,  and  who  had  probably  sub- 
stantially drained  their  savings,  were 
cut  off  at  the  knees  for  a  full  13  weeks. 

The  only  reason  cited  for  the  13- 
week  Ineligibility  periixl  was  that 
when  the  extended  benefits  program 
was  started  in  1970  some  States  were 
concerned  that  their  constantly  trig- 
gering on  and  off  extended  benefits 
would  prove  administratively  difficult. 
This  was  and  is  an  understandable 
concern.  Having  woiiced  in  local  gov- 
ernment. I  luiow  how  burdensome 
Federal  regtilations  and  requirements 


can  be.  But  in  converaattons  I  have 
had  over  the  past  weeks  with  experts 
in  this  field  in  the  Departmeat  of 
Labor,  the  Senate  Finanee  Committee, 
and  the  Congressional  Research  Serv- 
ice, I  have  been  told  that  reducing  the 
period  of  ineligibility  from  13  weeks  to 
6  weeks  would  not  Impose  an  unrea- 
sonable administrative  burden  on  the 
States.  Certainly.  Mr.  President, 
having  the  States  trigger  on-and-off 
extended  benefits  every  other  week 
would  cause  administrative  problems. 
But  there  is  clearly  a  difference  be- 
tween triggering  on  and  off  every 
other  week  and  making  a  State  ineligi- 
ble for  13  consecutive  weeks.  We  can 
strike  a  better  balance  than  the  cur- 
rent law,  and  the  legislation  I  am  in- 
troducing today  to  reduce  the  ineligi- 
ble period  from  13  weeks  to  6  weeks 
does  this.  It  balances  the  need  for  ad- 
ministrative simplicity  with  the  goal 
of  the  extended  benefits  program  in  a 
way  that  Is  more  consistent  with  the 
underlying  concept  of  that  program. 

One  final  remark.  It  is  true  that  the 
situation  I  am  addressing  here  does 
not  happen  frequently.  But  it  has  hap- 
pened before,  and  it  could  happen 
again.  What  are  we  going  to  tell  the 
future  unemployed  in  some  State  who 
are  cut  off  extended  benefits  for  a  full 
13  weelEs  even  though  the  imemploy- 
ment rate  continued  to  rise  during 
most  of  those  weeks?  Are  we  going  to 
say,  "We  Imew  there  was  a  potential 
problem  here,  and  we  knew  there  was 
not  any  good  reason  for  not  reforming 
the  law,  but  we  Just  did  not  get  around 
to  fixing  it.  After  all.  it  does  not 
happen  all  that  often,  you  know,"  Mr. 
President,  once  this  situation  (xxnirs,  it 
in  all  practical  terms  is  too  late  to  pro- 
vide a  remedy  for  the  people  then  suf- 
fering. If  we  are  to  modify  the  law  and 
to  minimize  future  suffering,  then  we 
must  do  it  prospectively.  So,  it  is  not  a 
question  of  "If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix 
it."  Rather,  the  issue  is,  "If  it  is 
flawed,  why  wait  for  someone  to  get 
hurt."* 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from  the 
State  of  Michigan  in  introducing  this 
legislation  which  is  intended  to  help 
correct  a  serious  inequity  In  our  unem- 
ployment compensation  system.  This 
bill  would  shorten  the  period  that  a 
State  would  be  ineligible  to  participate 
in  the  extended  benefit  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  from  13 
weeks  to  6  weeks  once  it  had  triggered 
off  the  system. 

The  extended  benefit  unemploy- 
ment compensation  system  provides 
an  additional  13  weeks  of  benefits  for 
workers  in  States  that  have  been  par- 
ticularly hard  hit  by  unemplosrment. 
In  times  of  serious  econcnnic  down- 
turns, this  program  has  provided  a  vi- 
tally important  protection  to  woricers 
who  have  lost  their  Jobs.  It  has  helped 
to  tide  those  workers  through  periods 
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of  especially  high  unemployment  until 
they  could  find  meaningful  work.  By 
providing  an  economic  cushion,  it  has 
given  unemplojred  workers  hope  in  a 
time  of  desiMdr.  It  has  helped  the  com- 
munities and  States  in  which  they  live 
by  easing  the  effects  of  long-term  un- 
employment. 

By  any  measure,  my  State  of  Michi- 
gan and  oiur  workers  have  suffered 
great  hardship  as  a  result  of  the  con- 
tinuing economic  recession.  Our  unem- 
ployment rate  has  been  measured  in 
double  (Ugits  for  30  months.  Many  of 
the  towns  and  communities  in  my 
State  have  been  devastated  by  the  ef- 
fects of  such  a  long-term  recession. 
The  extended  benefits  program  takes 
on  a  special  Importance  for  workers  in 
States  such  as  my  own  under  these 
conditions. 

Tet  an  extraordinary  thing  hap- 
pened in  Michigan  last  fall:  At  a  time 
when  my  State  had  the  highest  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  country,  my 
State  triggered  off  the  extended  bene- 
fit system.  This  meant  that  for  a  13- 
week  period,  an  entire  quarter  of  a 
year,  my  State  and  Its  workers  were  in- 
eligible to  participate  In  the  extended 
benefit  program,  notwithstanding  the 
highest  unemployment  rates  in  the 
country.  The  reasons  for  this  were 
complex  but  due  primarily  to  a  techni- 
cal change  in  the  way  the  trigger 
mechanism  is  calculated  which  was 
mandated  by  the  Omnibus  Reconcilia- 
Uon  Act  of  1981. 

Whatever  the  reasons,  the  results 
were  dlsastroiis  to  the  workers  in  my 
State  who  were  forced  to  weather  this 
most  serious  recession  period  without 
the  protections  of  the  extended  bene- 
fit program. 

Clearly,  this  situation  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  continue.  This  biU,  which  I 
am  Joining  in  introducing  today,  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  minimizing  the 
effects  of  a  temporary  triggering  off  of 
the  extended  benefit  program.* 

By  Bfr.  SASSER: 

S.  2615.  A  bill  to  combat  illegal  drug 
trafficking  by  maintaining  funding  for 
the  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, increasing  penalties  for  smug- 
gling large  quantities  of  marihuana, 
disallowing  tax  deductions  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Illegal  sale  of  drugs,  and 
requiring  Judicial  officers  to  require 
^lipearance  bonds  in  drug  cases  equal 
to  the  street  value  of  the  drugs  seized; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

nraa  tkaitickiho  niKVKMTioN  AXBiDiiEirrs 

or  19S3 

•  Mr.  8ABSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  three-point  bill  de- 
siffned  to  strengthen  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment's  hand  in  combating  the  flow 
of  Dlegal  drugs. 

In  this  country,  violent  crime  rose  by 
13  percent  in  1980,  and  law  enforee- 
ment  personnel  are  convinced  that 
this  surge  of  criminal  activity  is  large- 
ly drug-related.  Drug  trafficking  is  big 


business  for  brganized  crime.  The  esti- 
mate for  th^  value  of  the  illicit  drug 
trade  Is  $64  billion.  That  f  ig\ire  would 
make  it  the  second  largest  corporation 
in  the  United  States,  behind  Exxon 
and  slightly  khead  of  Mobil. 

The  bjn^ropuct  of  this  illegal  indus- 
try is  njore  violent  crime  every  year.  In 
my  own  St|ite  of  Tennessee,  there 
were  20,2841  violent  crimes  in  1980. 
These  included  10,427  assaults,  8,208 
robberies,  ^id  489  murders.  Other 
States  fared  no  better.  Georgia's  vio- 
lent crime  total  was  29,993.  Florida  is 
experiencing  a  virtual  crime  epidemic 
due  to  increased  drug  activity.  Its  vio- 
lent crime  total  for  1980  was  94,095,  in- 
cluding 1.387  murders.  These  are  the 
kinds  of  criine  that  touch  most  peo- 
ple's live*— muggings,  robl>eries, 
thefts,  and  iten  murder. 

First,  my  legislation  will  correct  a 
loophole  ini  the  Federal  Tax  Code 
which  presehtly  allows  drug  traffick- 
ers to  deduct  from  their  income  tax  all 
expenses  indurred  in  illegal  drug  trans- 
actions. It  isi  time  to  stop  treating  drug 
traffickers  like  honest  businessmen. 
This  outrageous  situation  must  t>e  cor- 
rected and  Qiy  legislation  will  do  that. 

Second,  my  bill  would  further  reduce 
drug  trafficking  by  requiring  that  bail 
bonds  for  drtig  dealers  be  set  at  no  less 
than  the  street  value  of  the  drugs 
which  h£id  been  seized  during  the 
arrest.  All  too  often  it  has  been  report- 
ed that  drug  offenders  who  are  out  on 
bail  are  operating  on  the  street.  In- 
creased bail  would  reduce  that. 

To  many  drug  traffickers,  bail,  even 
high  bail,  ia  just  a  cost  of  doing  busi- 
ness. In  one  case,  a  man  was  indicted 
in  connection  with  a  $9  million  down- 
payment  in  a  cocaine  deal  estimated  to 
be  worth  $a00  million.  Bail  was  set  at 
$1  million.  Result:  the  man  made  the 
$1  million  t>ail,  walked  out  of  court, 
and  has  not;  been  heard  from  since.  To 
him,  that  vtas  merely  a  business  loss. 
It  is  time  t^at  bail  in  these  cases  was 
set  at  a  leva  that  gets  drug  traffickers 
off  the  streets  and  keeps  them  off. 

Lastly,  my  bill  significantly  increases 
the  penalty  for  smuggling  1.000  or 
more  pounds  of  marihuana.  My  legis- 
lation wouU  establish  a  15-year  Jail 
term  and  ai  25.000  fine  for  importing 
large  amouj|ts  of  marihuana.  This  pro- 
vision would  be  directed  at  the  drug 
traffickers  who  are  the  cause  of  much 
violent  and  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation will  provide  a  comprehensive 
strategy  for  taking  the  profitability 
out  of  druf  trafficking  and  a  better 
legislative  framework  for  combatiiig 
drug-related  crime.* 

By  Mt.  RIEOLE: 
S.  2616.  A  bill  to  prohibit  assistance 
under  the  ^rban  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  for  purchasers  of  capital 
equipment  subsidized  in  violation  of 
international  agreement:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on,  Banking.  Housing,  and 
Urban  Affairs. 
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tory  export  sut 
fairly  win  a  sha 
transit  market, 
unemployment 


PROHIBITION  OP  ASSkSTAIfCK  POR  PURCHASERS 
or  CERTAIN  EQUIPHKirr 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  ikx.  President.  I  am  in- 
troducing today  ^  bill  that  would  stop 
foreign  govemm^ts  from  using  preda- 
dles  in  order  to  un- 
e  of  the  U.S.  mass 
hus  exporting  their 
id  knocking  Ameri- 
can workers  out  Of  their  jobs.  The  bill 
will  be  referred  to  the  Senate  Banking 
Committee,  wheite  I  presently  serve  as 
ranking  member. 

Mr.  President,  the  need  for  this  bill 
is  demonstrated  by  a  very  disturbing 
case  that  has  developed  in  recent 
weelcs.  The  New  York  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority  is  carrying  out  a 
major  program  to  purehase  1,375 
subway  cars.  The  first  stage  of  this 
purchase,  a  $274  million  contrsu:t  for 
325  subway  ca|s.  was  awarded  to 
Kawasaki  Heavy  Industries  of  Japan. 

The  decision  is  now  pending  on  the 
second  stage,  the  purchase  of  825 
stainless  steel  siibway  cars.  The  New 
York  MTA  has  negotiated  for  that 
contract  with  oi»e  American,  one  Ca- 
nadian, and  onje  French  firm.  Mr. 
President,  a  transit  order  of  this  sisse 
comes  along  perhaps  once  every 
decade.  It  is  WOTth  over  $600  million 
and  could  involvfe  3,600  U.S.  jobs  over 
the  next  5  yeat«,  or  18,000  person- 
years  of  employment. 

The  Budd  Co.i  which  is  the  last  re- 
maining U.S.  subway  car  manufactur- 
er, competed  vigorously  for  this  impor- 
tant order.  Recent  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  shows 
that  the  Budd  Co.'s  bid  was  superior 
to  the  others  in  all  important  respects. 
Budd's  price  was  $27  million  below  the 
Canadian  bid,  with  a  price  of  $770,000 
per  car  compare  to  $803,000  per  Ca- 
nadian car.  Budd  could  deliver  the  cars 
about  6  months  faster  because  of  the 
company's  extensive  experience  in 
building  stainless  steel  raUcars.  The 
Canadian  company  has  never  built 
stainless  steel  rtulcars  and  would  have 
to  buy  the  technology  for  doing  so 
under  license  from  Kawasaki  Heavy 
Industries  of  Japan.  Budd  would  in- 
clude 80-perceni  U.S.  content  while 
the  Canadian  bidder  would  include 
only  40-pereent  tJ.S.  content. 

Nevertheless,  New  York's  MTA  has 
recommended  tftiat  the  contract  be 
given  to  Bombturdier,  the  Canadian 
competitor.         [ 

The  evidence  makes  it  clear  that  the 
scales  were  tipped  in  favor  of  Bom- 
bardier only  because  the  Canadian 
Government  is  prepared  to  loan  MTA 
85  percent  of  tne  contract  value  at  9.7 
percent  for  lol  years.  These  credit 
terms  sunount  t^  deep  export  subsidies 
that  are  valued  at  about  $230  million. 
Mr.  President,  an  American  manu- 
facturer, such  as  the  Budd  Co.,  does 


not  have  accest 


lumcing.  In  fact,  diiring  negotiations 


with  the  New 


fork  MTA.  the  Budd 


to  such  attractive  fl- 


Co..  was  under  pressure  to  purchase 
foreign-made  components  which  them- 
selves could  be  financed  with  subsi- 
dized export  credit. 

The  MTA  negotiations  seem  to  have 
been  acting  within  existing  law  and 
with  the  objective  of  lowering  their 
own  costs.  However,  the  outcome  is 
clearly  not  in  the  interest  of  the  coun- 
try as  a  whole.  No  American  company 
could  win  against  those  unfair  obsta- 
cles to  competition. 

The  Canadian  Government's  subsi- 
dized loan  is  precisely  the  type  of 
predatory  export  subsidy  that  is  pro- 
hibited by  international  trade  agree- 
ments. It  is  a  striking  example  of  the 
unfair  trade  practices  used  by  foreign 
governments  to  help  their  own  indus- 
tries penetrate  the  U.S.  market.  It  is 
the  Idnd  of  anticompetitive  subsidy 
that  has  permitted  foreign  manufac- 
turers to  damage  one  American  indus- 
try after  another.  It  is  the  kind  of  hos- 
tile trade  action  that  deprive  thou- 
sands of  American  workers  of  their 
Jobs. 

Donald  E.  deKieffer.  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Office  of  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, recently  testified  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  that  this 
case  "transcends  the  question  of  the 
purehase  of  subway  cars  by  the  metro- 
politan transit  authority  and  touches 
upon  some  of  our  fundamental  inter- 
national obligations  as  well  as  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  Subsidies  Code  and 
our  own  countervailing  duty  laws."  He 
concluded  that  "the  United  States  has 
no  international  legal  obligations 
which  would  bar  effective  unilateral 
action  to  prevent  injury  to  the  U.S. 
subway  car  industry  and  we  believe  ef- 
fective remedial  action  should  be 
taken  as  soon  as  possible  to  prevent 
the  extension  of  subsidized  export 
credits." 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  be  the  fastest  and 
most  effective  means  to  halt  this  viola- 
tion of  GATT. 

The  U.S.  Government  is  requesting 
international  consultations  under  the 
dispute  settlement  provisions  of  the 
Subsidies  Code  because  of  the  U.S. 
Government's  conviction  that  the  Ca- 
nadian-suljsidlzed  loan  is  a  violation  of 
the  Subsidies  Code  of  GATT.  £:stab- 
lished  international  procedures  could 
take  several  months  to  determine  that 
there  has  been  a  violation. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  should 
send  an  immediate  message  to  New 
York  and  other  transit  agencies  that 
their  purchasing  decisions  should  no 
longer  take  predatory  export  subsidies 
into  account. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  urgent  piece 
of  legislation,  and  I  will  do  all  I  can  to 
insure  that  the  Senate  considers  it 
f uUy  and  passes  it  promptly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2616 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Urlian  Mass  Transportation 
Act  of  1964  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

■•(i)  The  Secretiury  may  not  furnish  any 
assistance  under  this  Act  on  or  after  June  9, 
1982,  for  use  by  any  recipient  who.  during 
the  fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  the  as- 
sistance would  be  provided,  has  purchased, 
contracted  to  purchase,  taken  delivery  of,  or 
made  payment  on  any  article  or  material 
with  respect  to  which  there  has  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Agreement  on  Interpretation 
and  Application  of  Articles  VI,  XVI,  and 
XXIII  of  the  General  Agreement  on  Tariffs 
and  Trade  (relating  to  subsidies  and  coun- 
tervailing measures).". 


By  Mr.  GLENN: 
S.J.  Res.  200.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate Octol}er  1982,  as  "National  Car 
Care  Month";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  CAR  CARE  MONTH 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  this  joint  resolu- 
tion, which  would  establish  October, 
1982,  as  National  Car  Care  Month. 

The  purpose  of  this  Joint  resolution 
is  to  promote  an  awareness  among 
consimiers  that  a  well-tuned  and  prop- 
erly maintained  automobile  t\xds  effi- 
ciently, conserves  energy  and  saves  its 
owner  money  at  the  gas  pump. 

It  is  estimated  that  we  could  save  5 
billion  gallons  of  gasoline  each  year  if 
all  the  automobiles  on  the  road  today 
were  properly  timed  and  maintained. 
For  the  average  driver,  this  translates 
into  an  annual  savings  of  up  to  12  per- 
cent in  fuel  bills.  In  addition,  studies 
show  that  an  additional  savings  of  5 
percent  can  be  achieved  simply  by 
keeping  tires  properly  inflated.  At  a 
time  when  gasoline  prices  continue  to 
average  well  over  $1  per  gallon,  these 
savings  would  total  billions  of  dollars. 

The  concept  of  achieving  these  sav- 
ings by  promoting  consumer  aware- 
ness has  been  tested  and  proven  effec- 
tive in  Ohio.  Just  last  yeiu-,  the  Ohio 
Department  of  Energy  developed  a 
special  promotional  program  to  inform 
the  general  public  of  the  tremendous 
savings— in  energy,  money  and  air 
quality— that  come  with  a  well-main- 
tained car.  Over  150  organizations  got 
behind  ODOE  in  this  effort,  which 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  success- 
ful public  relations  campaigns  ever  un- 
dertaken Jointly  by  State  government 
and  industry. 

Establishing  a  car  care  awareness 
program  at  the  national  level  would 
give  everyone  in  the  Nation  an  oppor- 
tunity to  share  the  benefits  we  are  al- 
ready enjoying  in  Ohio.  For  commer- 
cial interests,  this  means  an  opportu- 
nity to  generate  business.  For  consum- 
ers, it  means  a  chance  to  save  money 
through  lower  fuel  bills.  And  it  was 


also  demonstrated  in  Ohio  that  many 
businesses  used  car  care  month  to 
offer  price  discounts  on  parts  and  serv- 
ices—providing additional  savings  to 
consumers. 

For  the  Nation  as  a  whole,  national 
car  care  month  offers  an  opportunity 
to  save  energy  and  improve  air  quality. 
Taken  together,  these  savings  provide 
ample  justification  for  undertaking  a 
car  care  promotional  effort.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
this  Joint  resolution.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmomd.  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorim- 
SKT)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  46. 
a  bill  to  amend  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  permit  present  and 
former  civilian  employees  of  the  Gov- 
ernment to  receive  civil  service  annu- 
ity credit  for  retirement  purposes  for 
periods  of  military  service  to  the 
United  States  as  was  covered  by  social 
security,  regardless  of  eligibility  for 
social  security  benefits. 

S.  TOS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Doimnci,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dttrxh- 
berger)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

705,  a  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  convey  certain  na- 
tional forest  system  lands,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  706 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Domenici.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dxtren- 
berger)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

706.  a  bill  to  establish  a  national  policy 
for  the  timely  notice,  conduct,  approv- 
al, and  record  of  Federal  land  simreys, 
and  for  other  purixtses. 

s.  ises 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Behtseh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1365.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Banluiiptcy  Act  regard- 
ing farm  produce  storage  facilities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1596 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stxveks.  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  E^ACLsroir) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1595.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
income  tax  payments  to  the  United 
States  Olympic  Development  I\md. 

S.  1840 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DuREirBXRCKR. 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Bdr. 
Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1840.  a  bill  to  amend  section  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
increase  the  amounts  that  may  be  de- 
ducted for  maintaining  exchange  stu- 
dents as  members  of  the  taxpayer's 
household. 

8.  1»6I 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Mothi- 
HAH).  the  Senator  from  Washington 
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(Mr.  Jacksoh)  and  the  Senator  from 
Iflanachusetts  (Mr.  Tsohgas)  were 
added  as  cosponaors  of  S.  1962.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Credit  Control  Act. 

8.  S019 

At  the  requeat  of  Mr.  BxncPERs,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Pntcr)  was 
withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2019,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  authorize  the  Administrator 
of  the  Veterans'  Affairs  to  pay  certain 
burial  and  funeral  expenses  of  certain 
veterans  and  to  provide  a  cemetery 
plot  allowance  for  certain  veterans. 
8.  ais« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Orassley) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2189,  a 
biU  to  amend  section  1951  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

s.  aaas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simfson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2225.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  charitable  contributions  of 
certain  items. 

S.  3300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiHGS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2300.  a  bill  to  establish  domestic  con- 
tent requirements  for  motor  vehicles 
.^>ld  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  piuposes. 

B.  3309 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hnifz),  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bbttseh).  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2309.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  of  1973,  to 
authorize  funds  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3439 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  was  added  as  a  consponsor 
of  S.  2429,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Adminis- 
trator of  General  Services  to  acquire 
copper  for  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile. 

8.  3484 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagle- 
TOH),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Mbtzemraum).  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2484,  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  to 
repeal  the  price  support  program  for 
the  1982  through  1985  crops  of  sugar. 

8.  3638 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tower,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
RAH),  and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STEinns)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2538,  a  bill  to  amend  section 
5137    of    the    Revised    Statutes    to 


extend,  luifler  certain  conditions,  the    resolution 
period  of  Ume  a  national  bank  may    Day. 
hold  real  estate. 

I  S.  3843 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Chiles,  the 
Senator  fipm  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RvsMAH)  wbs  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2543,  a  tall  to  improve  the  effective- 
ness and  e^iclency  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement efforts. 

8.  3683 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmord)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2562.  la  bill  to  transfer  the  fimc- 
tions  of  th4  Department  of  Elnergy  to 
other  agencies,  to  maintain  continuity 
in  vital  programs  and  relationships,  to 
recognize  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission  as  a  separate  inde- 
pendent regulatory  agency,  and  for 
other  purpitses. 

I  S.  3ST0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  frqm  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2570,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  special  re- 
lationship between  Congress  and  orga- 
nizations of  war  veterans,  to  amend 
the  Intemtl  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  thit  a  limit  on  the  tax-exempt 
status  of  { such  organizations  shall 
apply  onlp^  if  such  organizations 
engage  ini  substantial  lobbjing  on 
issues  unrelated  to  veterans  affairs, 
the  Armed  Forces,  or  national  defense, 
and  for  otner  purposes. 

8.  3673 

At  the  reRuest  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  frtm  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
wa), the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  »nd  the  Senator  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Moynihan)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2572,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  in  the 
areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking, an^  for  other  purposes. 

I  S.  3684 

At  the  fequest  of  Mr.  Riegle,  the 
Senator  fri>m  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  aj  cosponsor  of  S.  2584,  a  bill 
to  amend  tthe  Social  Security  Act  to 
adjust  th4  formula  for  determining 
the  Federal  percentage  with  respect  to 
benefits  paid  by  a  State  plan  approved 
under  part  A  of  title  IV,  to  adjust  the 
formula  fir  determining  the  Federal 
percentage  with  respect  to  benefits 
paid  by  a  State  plan  approved  under 
title  XIX,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENiTE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 69 

At  the  n  quest  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator form  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton), 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUYE),  and  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159,  a  Joint  resolution  enti- 
tled the  "White  House  Conference  on 
Productlvty  Act." 

SENnTE 
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senate  JOI  it  ■BSOLUnOH  183 

At  the  requett  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byhd),  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Maine  (Mi.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley). 
the  Senator  froi  n  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms).  the'Seiuitor  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz)]  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina!  (Mr.  Hollings).  were 
added  as  cospo^isors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  183;  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 19  through  October  25.  1982.  as 
"Lupus  Awaren^  Week". 

SENATE  JOI^IT  RSSOLTTTION  188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoxtyb.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Durxn- 
BERCER).  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  188,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  designate 
March  1,  1983,  as  "National  Recovery 
Room  Nurses  D^y". 

iRESOLUnON  383 

it  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
wail  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
cosponsor  of  Senate 
a  resolution  express- 
f  the  Senate  with  re- 
f imding  for  fossil  fuel 


SENATE 

At  the  requi 
Senator  from 
was  added  as 
Resolution  363 
Ing  the  sense 
spect  to  Fedei 
programs. 

SENATElRESOLUnON  391 

At  the  requeft  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from^  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  391.  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment during  the  period  of  negotia- 
tions for  a  SI'ART  (Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talk  b)  treaty. 


SENATE 


RBSOLimON  406 


JOINT  RESOLUTION  173 

At  the  Request  of  Mr.  Jackson,  his 
name  wai  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Jqint  Resolution  172,  a  Joint 


At  the  reque  it  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
was  added  as  ft  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  406|  a  resolution  to  assure 
Israel's  security,  to  oppose  advanced 
arms  sales  to  Jordan,  and  to  further 
peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  407— RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  STRATE- 
GIC ARMS  NEGOTIATIONS 

Mr.  GARN  ^ibmitted  the  following 
resolution;  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations: 
e.  Res.  407 

Whereas  the  stated  policy  of  the  United 
States  Government  is  to  negotiate  verifiable 
reductions  to  eqiial  levels  in  the  nuclear  ar- 
senals of  both  oie  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union;       | 

Whereas  the  (Congress  has  expressed  its 
mandate  in  Pul)lic  Law  92-448  that  the 
United  States  sh6uld  not  enter  into  a  nucle- 


ar arms  treaty  that  provides  for  force  levels 
inferior  to  those  of  the  Soviet  Union; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  deployed 
the  most  destructive  nuclear  force  know  to 
man; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  this 
force  during  a  period  of  the  Strategic  Arms 
Limitation  Talks  (SALT)  I  interim  agree- 
ment on  strategic  offensive  arms  and  sus- 
tained negotiations  on  a  follow-on  SALT  II 
agreement; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  strategic  nuclear  arms 
buildup  threatens  the  survivability  of  the 
United  States'  land-based  intercontinental 
ballistic  missile  (ICBM)  force,  as  well  as  sig- 
nificant elements  of  the  United  States'  air- 
based  and  sea-based  strategic  nuclear  deter- 
rent; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  consistent- 
ly exploited  the  terms  of  the  SALT  I  inter- 
im agreement  on  strategic  offensive  arms 
and  the  Treaty  on  the  Limitation  of  Anti- 
Ballistic  Missile  Systems; 

Whereas  no  arms  control  agreement  is  ac- 
ceptable if  its  terms  cannot  be  confidently 
verified; 

Whereas  National  Technical  Means  of  ver- 
ification will  likely  prove  inadequate  to 
ensure  compliance  with  a  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  (START)  agreement; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  embarked 
upon  a  course  of  military  and  foreign  policy 
adventurism  which  threatens  world  peace 
and  undermines  the  process  of  improved  re- 
lations of  which  arms  control  is  an  impor- 
tant part; 

Whereas  the  SALT  II  treaty  failed  to 
achieve  those  objectives  of  equality  and  ver- 
Iflability  necessary  to  secure  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  its  ratification; 

Whereas  the  SALT  II  treaty  would  have 
allowed  for  a  significant  buildup  in  strategic 
offensive  forces  and  codified  a  state  of 
Soviet  nuclear  superiority;  and 

Whereas  the  SALT  U  treaty  would  have 
provided  a  poor  foundation  upon  which  to 
promote  the  national  security  objectives  of 
the  United  States,  enhance  International 
stability,  or  negotiate  equiUble  and  verifia- 
ble reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  the  United  States  Ctovemment  should 
enter  Into  Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(hereafter  in  this  resolution  referred  to  as 
"START")  with  the  Government  of  the 
Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  as  soon 
as  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  States  and  world  political  conditions 
permit; 

(2)  the  objective  of  these  negotiations 
should  be  the  achievement  of  an  agreement 
on  verifiable  reductions  to  equal  levels  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics; 
and 

(3)  any  such  future  START  Agreement 
should— 

(A)  be  based  on  the  principle  of  true 
equality  as  expressed  by  the  Congress  in 
Public  Law  92-448  and  as  determined  by  an 
overall  assessment  of  strategic  indicators, 
including  missile  throw-weight  and  war- 
heads; 

(B)  enhance  the  survivabUity  of  the  nucle- 
ar deterrent  forces  of  the  United  Stetes; 

(C)  provide  for  the  dismantling  or  count- 
ing imder  the  force  ceilings  of  missiles 
excess  to  those  levels  needed  for  mainte- 
nance and  testing  purposes; 

(D)  provide  for  cooperative  measures  of 
verification,  including  provisions  for  on-site 


inspection,  to  complement  National  Techni- 
cal Means  of  verification  and  to  ensure  com- 
pliance; 

(E)  serve  to  promote  the  cohesion  of  the 
allies  of  the  United  States  and  to  advance 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
(NATO)  security;  and 

(F)  enhance  the  goals  of  international  sta- 
bility and  the  national  security  interests  of 
the  United  States. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
P*re8ident. 

•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  a  number 
of  my  colleagues  have  submitted  reso- 
lutions concerning  the  Issue  of  nuclear 
war  and  arms  control.  Indeed,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  one  of  those  proposals, 
the  Jackson-Wamer  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  177).  The  Jackson-Wamer  pro- 
posal seemed  to  me  to  be  the  most  rea- 
sonable statement  we  could  make  with 
respect  to  the  well-recognized  horror 
of  nuclear  war  and  our  national  com- 
mitment to  mutual  and  verifiable  re- 
ductions in  the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the 
two  superpowers  to  equal  levels. 

Other  resolutions  that  have  been 
submitted  on  this  subject,  however, 
are  not  in  line  with  my  own  perception 
of  our  Nation's  security  Interests.  We 
have  witnessed  the  call  for  a  nuclear 
freeze.  Yet,  this  proposal  would  freeze 
a  strategically  significant  imbalance  In 
the  nuclear  equation  that  favors  the 
Soviet  Union  and  weakens  crisis  stabil- 
ity. It  would  undermine  our  negotiat- 
ing position  in  the  INF  talks  currently 
taking  place  in  Geneva  and  would 
Insure  the  failure  of  any  further  nego- 
tiations on  the  reduction  of  strategic 
nuclear  weapons. 

President  Brezhnev  has  proposed  his 
own  version  of  the  nuclear  freeze  to 
deal  with  both  strategic  and  theater 
nuclear  systems.  This,  undoubtedly, 
makes  the  freeze  advocates  In  this 
country  uncomfortable,  and  it  should. 
Whatever  the  merits  of  their  protests 
that  Brezhnev's  freeze  is  not  their 
freeze,  the  fact  of  the  matter  remains 
that  a  nuclear  freeze,  regardless  of  its 
variation,  plays  into  the  hands  of  the 
Soviets  and  does  irreparable  damage 
to  the  U.S.  negotiating  position  in  the 
INF  and  START  talks. 

Several  additional  resolutions  have 
been  submitted  that  address  them- 
selves to  the  merits  of  SALT  II  and 
the  wisdom  of  abiding  by  the  terms  of 
that  agreement.  In  fact,  we  are  being 
treated  to  the  same  rendition  of  argu- 
ments on  behalf  of  that  agreement 
that  failed  to  sway  this  body  in  1979. 
and  faU  Just  as  readily  today.  Now.  it 
is  no  doubt  true  that  President  Brezh- 
nev would  like  to  combine  U.S.  en- 
dorsement of  SALT  II  with  a  freeze  on 
new  weapons  deployments  while  we 
negotiate  START.  This  would  be  a  na- 
tional security  disaster  for  our  country 
of  the  first  magnitude,  and  I  would 
hope  that  my  colleagues  would  rid 
themselves  of  any  allusions  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  nuclear 
arms  control,  as  argued  by  the  propo- 


nents of  the  freeze  and  SALT  II.  has 
evidenced  what  seems  to  be  a  conven- 
ient lapse  of  memory  with  respect  to 
the  U.S.  experience  with  arms  control 
during  the  1970's  and  the  serious  flaws 
of  SALT  n.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I 
am  submitting  a  sense  of  the  Senate 
resolution  today  which  provides  a 
more  realistic  assessment  of  that  expe- 
rience and  highlights  the  basis  upon 
which  the  START  negotiations  could 
make  a  healthy  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity of  this  country  and  internation- 
al stabUlty. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  allowed  our 
attention  to  shift  from  the  objective  of 
strategically  significant  nuclear  arms 
reduction.  I  hope  that  the  resolution  I 
am  now  Introducing  will  refocus  oiu* 
efforts  in  the  difficult  task  that  Ues 
before  us— the  task  of  reducing  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war.« 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 

amendment  NOS.  1863  THROUGH  1878 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  EAST  submitted  15  amendments 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
biU  (S.  1992)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NO.  1876 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  DENTON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1992)  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  OH  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee's 
hearing  scheduled  for  June  10. 1982.  at 
9:30  a.m.,  in  room  424  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building,  on  the  over- 
sight hearing  of  small  business  invest- 
ment companies  and  minority  enter- 
prise small  business  investment  com- 
panies has  been  postponed  untQ  fur- 
ther notice. 

COMMITTEE  ON  BULES  AND  ADMIN  18TBATIOW 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
confirmation  hearing  for  the  three 
Presidential  nominees  to  the  Federal 
Election  Commission  is  scheduled  to 
begin  at  10:30  a.m.,  instead  of  10  am., 
on  the  morning  of  Thursday,  June  10. 

The  CoDunittee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration will  hear  from  the  three 
nominees,  Joan  D.  Alkens  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald  of  Oklahoma. 
The  hearing  will  be  held  in  room  301 
of  the  Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

ULaCT  OOmflTT^  OH  mrBXIOKRCB 

Mr.  STEVENS,  til.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmouB  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  9.  at  2:30 
pjn..  to  receive  an  Intelligence  brief- 
ing.   

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

OOIOCITm  OR  AGUCDLTUXK.  MUTKiTIOIl,  AMD 
FORBTRT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday,  June  9,  to  hold  a  full  com- 
mittee markup  on  reauthorization  of 
the  food  stamp  program.    

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COmilTTEX  OH  AGHICULTURK,  HUTRRIOH,  ARS 
rORKSTRT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  10.  to  hold  a  fuU  com- 
mittee markup  on  the  reauthorization 
of  the  food  stamp  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  letters 
from  the  Disabled  American  Veterans, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  War,  and  Para- 
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ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


VETERANS'  ORGANIZATION  TAX 
REFORM  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
25,  1982, 1  Introduced  S.  2570,  the  Vet- 
erans' Organization  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1982.  This  legislation  designed  to 
preserve  the  tax-exempt  status  of  vet- 
erans' organizations  such  as  the  Dis- 
abled American  Veterans  and  the  Par- 
alyzed Veterans  of  America,  currently 
has  eight  cosponsors.  Senators  Hud- 

DLBSTON.  PRTOR,  RIKGLE,  BORZN, 
HXFUH.  MZLCHXR,   FORO,  and  BlTROICK 

have  added  their  support  to  S.  2570. 

The  response  to  S.  2570  by  the  veter- 
ans' organizations  has  been  gratifying. 
These  organizations,  which  represent 
the  men  and  women  who  sacrificed 
their  freedom,  their  health  and  their 
lives  for  our  Nation,  must  be  secure  in 
the  knowledge  that  they  can  continue 
their  effective  representation  of  the 
Nation's  veterans.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  lend  their  support  to  S. 
2570  and  enable  its  prompt  approval 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  corre- 
spondence from  the  Disabled  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  the  Paralyzed  Veterans 
of  America,  and  the  Veterans  of  For- 
eign Wars  in  support  of  S.  2570.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  American 
Legion,  although  not  corresponding  at 
this  time,  generally  supports  the  legts- 
latton. 


of  America  be  printed 


follow: 

AmRICAH  Veterahs, 
hington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1982. 
Hon.  James  Rj  Sasser, 
Ruuetl  SenaU  Office  Building, 
Wathington,  t>.C. 

Dear  Senaijor  Sasser:  On  behalf  of  the 
715,000  memtters  of  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  I  wish  to  express  our  deep  appre- 
ciation for  th«  leadership  role  you  so  recent- 
ly embarked  upon  relative  to  an  Issue  of 
vital  importaace  to  our  organization. 

I  am,  of  course,  referring  to  your  introduc- 
tion in  the  S*nate  of  S.  2570,  the  Veterans 
Organizations  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1982,  a 
measure  whJt:h  clarifies  and  specifically 
states  that  it  Is  the  intent  of  Congress  to  au- 
thorize tax  exempt  status  to  Congressional- 
ly  chartered,  non-profit  veterans'  organiza- 
tions, while  at  the  same  time,  not  forbidding 
such  organizations  to  lobby  the  Congress  on 
issues  that  relate  to  veterans'  benefits  and 
services.  1 

Congressional  approval  of  this  legislation 
is  sorely  needed  in  view  of  the  recent  deci- 
sion handed  down  by  the  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  ior  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Taxation  With  Representation,  P.  2d, 
docket  number  79-1464).  As  you  are  very 
much  aware,  this  decision  casts  doubts— and 
places  in  jeopardy— the  present  tax  exempt 
status  of  veterans'  organizations  who  also 
maintain  legislative  offices  for  the  purpose 
of  promoting  federal  legislation  beneficial 
to  our  nation's  veteran  population,  their  de- 
pendents and  survivors. 

'  Should  an  organization  such  as  the  DAY 
lose  its  current  tax  exempt  status,  the  fi- 
nancial Impact  would  be  such  that  the  abUi- 
ty  of  DAY  to  conduct  its  various  programs 
of  service  to  veterans  and  their  families 
would  be  severely  inhibited.  If  not  complete- 
ly curtailed.  In  addition  to  "lobbying"  the 
Congress  (wh|ich,  as  you  know,  enhances  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  make  informed 
dedsions  on  Veterans'  issues)  each  year  the 
DAY:  j 

1.  Provides  free,  nationwide  YA  benefit 
counseling  a|id  representation  to  hundreds 
of  thousand^  of  veterans,  their  dependents 
and  survivori. 

2.  Mftint^^r"!  a  system  of  "outreach" 
mobile  vans4nd  offices  for  Vietnam  Era  vet- 
erans. 

3.  Provide!  educational  scholarships  for 
the  children  of  needy  disabled  veterans. 

4.  Offers  direct  financial  relief  for  victims 
of  natural  disasters  and  others  in  need  of 
emergency  atsistaince. 

These  pro^tuns  and  other  services  provid- 
ed by  bur  organization  not  only  add  immeas- 
urably to  tqe  material  welfare  of  our  na- 
tion's vetert^i  population  but,  as  they  com- 
plement and  support  similar  activities  con- 
ducted by  oar  federal  government  (Yeterans 
Admlnlstratibn),  they  result  in  huge  savings 
to  the  Amencan  taxpayer  as  well.  In  these 
economically  troubled  times,  it  should  be  a 
national  gov  of  our  government  to  encoUr- 
age  nonproff..  charitable  groups  such  as  vet- 
erans' organizations  to  continue  in  their 
varied  and  beneficial  operations. 

Mr.  Sasseri  S.  2570  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  Disabled  American  Yeterans.  I  would 
hope  that  the  majority  of  your  colleagues  In 
the  Senate  frill  join  with  you  In  supporting 
Congression^  passage  of  this  important  leg- 


islation. Again,  I  wish  to  commend  you  for 
taking  the  initiatlv^  In  this  issue. 
Sincerely  you  rs, 

Sh  ermah  E.  Roodzaht, 
National  Commander. 

Paralyzed  Vi  terahs  op  America. 

June  8,  1982. 
Hon.  James  R.  Sass  er, 
U.S.  Senate,  Ruatei  \  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DJC. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  On  behalf  of  the 
members  of  Paralyzed  Yeterans  of  America 
and  all  veterans  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  efforts  in  recognizing  the  unique 
status  and  relatiotiship  between  veterans' 
organizations  and  the  United  States  Con- 
gress. The  introduction  of  S.  2570,  the  "Vet- 
erans' Organizations  Tax  Reform  Act," 
clearly  reaffirms  the  historic  role  veterans' 
organizations  have  had  in  representing  the 
needs  and  concern*  of  the  men  and  women 
who  have  served  tt|e  nation. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
long  ackowledged  Ithe  services  provided  by 
veterans'  organizations  in  offering  insights 
into  the  problems  and  requirements  of  the 
nation's  veterans.  This  long,  fruitful  rela- 
tionship between  the  Congress  and  these  or- 
ganizations has  retulted  in  a  system  of  vet- 
erans' benefits  an4  programs  of  which  the 
nation  can  be  rightfully  proud. 

The  recent  decision  by  the  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia jeopardizes  the  ability  of  veterans'  orga- 
nizations to  continue  to  facilitate  an  aware- 
ness of  veterans'  lisues  by  elected  officials. 
The  court's  opinion  threatens  the  tax- 
exempt  status  ol  veterans'  organizations 
and  could  negate  fhe  beneficial  working  re- 
lationship which  has  been  fostered  over  the 
years.  S.  2570  cleanly  reaffirms  the  Intent  of 
Congress  to  maintain  this  historic  relation- 
ship and  clarifies  the  role  veterans'  organi- 
zations have  long  provided. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  Paralyzed  Yeterans  of 
America  I  thank  you  for  your  introduction 
of  S.  2570  which  Will  reaffirm  and  continue 
the  valuable  relationship  between  the  Con- 
gress and  veterans'  organizations.  America's 
veterans  have  beeli  well  served  by  this  rela- 
tionship and  it  must  be  preserved  if  the  na- 
tion's commitment  to  them  is  to  be  main- 


tained. 

Sincerely  yoirs. 

1  lIlCHAEL  F.  DELAMET, 

National  President 

YETERAks  OP  FOREICM  WaRS, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  2.  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
Russell  Senate  OfJ\ce  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Nasser:  On  behalf  of  the 
more  than  2.5  mQlion  men  and  women  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States  and  our  Ladies  Auxiliary,  permit  me 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for 
having  introduced  S.  2570  to  clarify  the 
intent  of  Congress  in  granting  tax  exemp- 
tion for  veterans'  organizations  engaging  in 
limited  lobbying  |ctivltles  on  behalf  of  our 
nation's  30  mllllcii  veterans,  their  depend- 
ents and  survivort  and  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters of  our  national  defense. 

I  am  hopeful  yoUr  bill  will  be  advanced  ex- 
peditiously and  the  YFW  stands  ready  to 
support  its  passag^  in  any  way  possible. 

Again,  thank  ybu  and  with  best  wishes 


and  kind  regards, 
Sincerely 


1  am 

blTHUR  J.  FELLWOCK, 

Commander  in  Chief. i 


June  9,  1982 

GUARDSMEN  AND  THEIR 
EMPLOYERS 

•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  last  De- 
cember, I  introduced  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  52  which  stated  that  it 
was  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
"members  of  the  National  Guard  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Reserve 
Forces  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States  deserve  public  recogni- 
tion for  their  vital  contribution  to  our 
natlonal  defense  and  that  members  of 
these  forces  need  the  support  and  co- 
operation of  their  civilian  employers 
in  order  to  train  and  remain  ready  to 
respond  to  national  emergencies." 

The  support  I  received  from  my  col- 
leagues in  behalf  of  this  resolution 
was  enthusiastic  and  strong.  Fifty-one 
of  my  colleagues  Joined  me  In  cospon- 
soring  this  resolution  in  reaffirming 
this  body's  commitment  to  the  men 
and  women  who  serve  in  our  Nation's 
Guard  and  Reserve  Forces.  This  show 
of  support  provided  the  basis  upon 
which  the  Senate  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  the  fiscal 
year  1983  defense  authorization  bill. 
That  bill  provided  needed  funds  to 
modernize  the  equipment  used  by  our 
guardsmen  and  reservists.  The  resolu- 
tion I  introduced  did  not  cost  the 
American  taxpayer  any  money,  but  it 
is  my  hope  that  its  contribution  to  a 
vigorous  Guard  and  Reserve  program 
will  be  felt  in  terms  of  the  morale  of 
these  fine  men  and  women,  as  well  as 
in  the  continued  cooperation  they  re- 
ceive from  their  employers  in  perform- 
ing this  service  for  our  country. 

A  recent  article  entitled.  "Guards- 
men and  Their  Employers,"  published 
in  the  May  edition  of  National  Guard 
magazine,  clearly  indicates  how  impor- 
tant the  cooperation  of  the  employer 
is  to  a  healthy  Guard  and  Reserve  pro- 
gram. Capt.  Arthur  E.  House,  author 
of  the  article,  writes: 

.  .  .  surveys  show  about  a  third  of  all 
Army  Guard  and  Army  Reserve  members 
who  quit  the  service  each  year  do  so  because 
they  can  no  longer  juggle  the  demands  of  a 
full  time  civilian  career  with  those  of  their 
parttlme  military  duties.  Though  many 
leave  when  increasing  job  responsibilities 
put  the  squeeze  on  the  time  they  devote  to 
the  Ouard  or  Reserve,  many  others  report 
that  they  quit  because  their  bosses  pressure 
them  to  do  so. 

With  or  without  an  All  Volunteer 
Force,  our  National  Guard  and  Re- 
serve Forces  will  continue  to  play  inte- 
gral roles  in  preserving  the  security  of 
this  country.  It  is  a  major  responsibil- 
ity and  these  individuals  deserve  our 
appreciation.  No  less  deserving,  howev- 
er, are  their  employers  who  make  it 
possible  for  these  men  and  women  to 
contribute  to  oiu-  security  in  this 
manner.  They,  too,  deserve  our  thanks 
and  encouragement  to  cooperate  with 
their  Guard  and  Reserve  employees  in 
this  vital  undertaking. 

Mr.  President,  I  must  once  again 
thank  my  colleagues  who  Joined  me  in 
cosponsoring  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
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lutlon   52,   and   I   ask   that   Captain 
House's    article    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

OUAROBMEH  AHD  THEIR  EMPLOYERS 

(By  Captain  Arthur  E.  House) 

I  was  just  a  face  in  the  crowd— and  it  was 
quite  a  crowd— on  hand  at  the  National 
Ouard  armory  in  Bowling  Green,  Kentucky, 
one  warm  afternoon  last  November. 

In  addition  to  the  members  of  the  Ken- 
tucky Army  Guard's  Ist  Battalion.  123d 
Armor,  and  those  of  an  Army  Reserve  tank 
training  outfit  that  shares  the  facility, 
there  were  at  least  two  major  generals,  a 
rear  admiral,  assorted  Washington  and  Ken- 
tucky dignitaries,  representatives  of  the  city 
government,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  officials  of  many  of  the  Bowling  Green 
area's  major  employers. 

The  gathering  was  a  special  one,  orga- 
nized by  the  Kentucky  Committee  for  Em- 
ployer Support  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve. 
The  committee  and  the  two  units  that  call 
the  armory  their  home  turned  out  to  honor 
the  employers  of  the  Guardsmen  and  Re- 
servists who  train  in  Bowling  Green. 

An  Army  band  entertained  the  group, 
plaques  and  certificates  were  awarded  and 
speaker  after  speaker  cited  the  strong  back- 
ing that  Bowling  Green  industries  and  agen- 
cies extend  to  Guard  and  Reserve  members 
In  their  employ. 

But  for  one  citizen  soldier  present,  new 
and  enthusiastic,  the  day's  good  cheer 
struck  a  discordant  note.  After  the  ceremo- 
nies he  approached  me.  urged  on  by  a 
couple  of  his  friends,  looking  a  bit  embar- 
rassed about  something. 

"Are  you  one  of  those  employer  support 
people?"  1  replied  that  I  was.  "Well,  I've  got 
a  real  bad  problem  with  my  boss.  Can  I  tell 
you  about  it?"   - 

EMPLOYER  SOPPOST  PROGRAM 

Employer  Support  of  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve has  been  an  effort  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  a  decade.  In  1972.  with  the 
end  of  draft  calls  in  sight,  the  department 
realized  that  a  huge  new  burden  of  readi- 
ness would  have  to  be  placed  on  the  Nation- 
al Guard  and  Reserve.  Defense  planners 
also  foresaw  that  the  strength  of  the  re- 
serve forces— swollen  at  the  time  by  draft- 
induced  volunteers— was  likely  to  tumble  as 
enlistments  expired.  The  department  was 
right  on  both  counts: 

The  Guard  and  Reserve  quickly  became 
the  nation's  sole  source  of  immediate  rein- 
forcement for  the  active  duty  military 
forces,  and  the  department's  Total  Force 
Policy  soon  boosted  the  reserve  forces  out  of 
second-class  status.  Each  service  was  con- 
figured to  respond  to  future  trouble  with 
mobilized  reserve  elements  called  up  from 
day  one  of  the  emergency.  Many  critical 
Guard  and  Reserve  units  are  now  slated,  in 
fact,  to  deploy  to  trouble  spots  in  advance  of 
some  active  Army  and  Air  Force  units.  Some 
have  t)een  earmarked  for  service  with  the 
Rapid  Deployment  Joint  Task  Force,  and 
others  are  set  to  assume  critical  stateside 
missions  vacated  by  active  units  deployed  to 
the  trouble  spot. 

Defense  was  right  about  the  strength 
problem,  too.  Guard  and  Reserve  member- 
ship ebbed  In  the  years  following  the  halt- 
ing of  draft  calls.  (It  was  only  in  1981  that 
the  strength  of  the  reserve  forces  returned 
to  draft-era  levels.)  Foreseeing  this  drop,  de- 
fense analysts  said  in  effect,  "If  we  are 
going  to  keep  people  in  the  Guard  and  Re- 
serve voluntarily,  we're  going  to  have  to 
secure      their      employers'      cooperation." 


During  draft  days,  employers  generally  un- 
derstood that  their  employees'  membership 
was,  essentially,  mandatory.  In  an  aD-voIun- 
teer  military,  they  tci,^eu  tliat  the  employ- 
ers' understanding  might  erode. 

Therefore,  in  1972,  DoD  created  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  Employer  Support  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve.  At  first,  the  com- 
mittee was  a  small,  blue-ribbon  panel  of  na- 
tionally-prominent industrialists  and  public 
figures.  Since  those  early  days,  the  commit- 
tee has  been  expanded  and  decentralized, 
and  exists  now  as  the  imibrella  organisation 
for  53  state-level  committees  operating  in 
every  state,  the  District  ol  Columbia,  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  And,  like  the 
British  Empire  of  old.  the  sim  never  sets  on 
the  committee's  work:  with  the  recent  estab- 
lishment of  Guard  and  Reserve  units  on 
Guam,  a  54th  employer  support  committee 
is  taking  shape  there. 

Today's  committee  consists  of  some  2,000 
volunteers,  each  selected  because  of  promi- 
nence in  business,  government,  the  military 
or  community  affairs.  The  members,  opin- 
ion leaders  all,  conduct  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams designed  to  reach  out  to  the  nation's 
employers,  teach  them  about  the  Ouard  and 
Reserve,  and  win  their  support. 

WHAT  THE  LAW  REALLY  BAYS 

Great  confusion,  a  flood  of  half-truths, 
misconceptions  and  rumors  have  fuzzed  over 
the  actual  provisions  of  the  Yeterans  Reem- 
ployment Rights  Statute,  the  body  of  feder- 
al law  that  includes  job-rights  protection  for 
the  Guard  and  Reserve.  This  confusion  may 
be  a  product  of  the  many  amendments, 
court  interpretations  and  executive  actions 
that  have  fine-tuned  the  law  over  the  years. 

Ouard  and  Reserve  members  need  to  un- 
derstand the  basic  provisions  of  the  law.  So 
should  their  employers.  Following  is  a  quick 
look  at  the  general  provisions.  Specific  ques- 
tions on  how  the  law  is  applied  can  be  di- 
rected to  the  National  Committee's  ombuds- 
man, whose  address  and  phone  number 
appear  below. 

The  specific  federal  statute,  which  is  what 
we're  talldng  about  here,  is  contained  in 
chapter  43  or  Part  III  of  Title  38,  U.S.  Code. 
Many  states  have  their  own  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject as  well.  Where  there  is  a  conflict  be- 
tween the  federal  and  state  statutes  in- 
volved, the  federal  law  takes  precedence. 

Guard  and  Reserve  members  have  the 
right  to: 

Be  released  from  their  jobs,  on  request,  to 
attend  military  training. 

Get  their  vacation  in  addition  to  military 
training  time;  normally,  employers  cannot 
require  employees  to  use  vacation  time  to 
attend  military  training  periods,  such  as 
annual  training. 

Belong  to  any  Guard  or  Reserve  service; 
all  enjoy  the  same  protections.  (A  possible 
exception  Involves  Gi  d  members  on  state 
duties  in  response  to  local  emergencies. 
State  laws,  which  generally  protect  Guards- 
men on  state  duties,  differ  by  jurisdiction.) 

Perform  voluntary  duty:  the  law  protects 
those  who  volunteer  for  assignments  as  well 
as  those  who  have  mandatory  training. 

Get  their  jobs  back  when  training  is  com- 
plete, and  be  treated  the  same  as  if  they 
had  never  been  away  from  work.  The  length 
of  time  they  can  be  away  from  work  and  be 
eligible  for  reemployment  varies:  for  ex- 
tended active  duty  and  active  duty  Guard 
and  Reserve  status,  the  limit  Is  four  years 
(five  at  the  convenient*  of  the  government). 
Individuals  planning  lengthy  training  tours 
might  want   to  check  with   the  National 
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Committee's  ombudsman  for  specific  appli- 
eatlODS. 

Employers  have  the  right  to: 

Know  their  employees'  training  schedules, 
as  far  in  advance  as  possible. 

Ask  to  see  paperwork  (such  as  orders) 
verifying  the  military  duties  for  which  ab- 
sences from  work  are  requested. 

Deny  pay  or  special  work-scheduling  ar- 
rangements to  cover  lost  work  time  when  an 
employee  is  away  on  military  duty.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  applauds  employers 
who  help  their  employees  make  up  lost  pay 
or  allow  them  to  re-schedule  work  missed 
because  of  Ouard  and  Reserve  duties,  but 
the  law  does  not  require  employers  to  do  so. 

Ouard  and  Reserve  members  must: 

Ask  for  the  time  off.  They  cannot  simply 
faQ  to  show  up  for  work  using  the  excuse 
that  they  had  to  attend  military  training. 

Report  back  to  work  on  the  next  workday 
after  drill  or  annual  training.  If  they  don't, 
they  do  not  lose  their  reemployment  eligi- 
bility, but  their  bosses  may  penalize  them 
the  same  as  other  employees  who  don't 
show  up. 

Consider  the  employers'  needs.  Though 
the  law  allows  Ouard  and  Reserve  members 
to  take  time  off  for  an  unlimited  number  of 
timining  tours,  abusing  the  law  by  taking 
unnecessary  training  is  In  no  one's  best  in- 
terest. In  disputed  cases,  courts  often  look 
for  evidence  of  obvious  abuse. 

Employers  must: 

Allow  Ouardsmen  and  Reservists  time  off 
for  training. 

Take  their  employees  back  when  military 
duties  are  completed. 

Not  fire,  not  demote,  not  deny  promotion 
or  benefits  to  employees  because  of  their 
monberahip  in  the  Ouard  and  Reserve. 

Orant  employees  their  earned  vacation  pe- 
riods in  addition  to  any  military  leave  they 
require. 

A  rAlUUAB  TALE 

He  was  a  young  man  with  an  old  problem; 
his  boss  was  pressuring  him  to  quit  the  mili- 
tary. The  employer  went  even  further  "Tell 
me  who  to  call,"  the  boss  had  asked  him 
earlier  that  week,  "and  I'll  get  you  out  of 
the  Army,  fast.  When  you're  needed  here  I 
can't  have  you  off  playing  soldier." 

Until  that  day,  the  young  soldier  was  only 
vaguely  aware  that  his  right  to  serve  in  uni- 
form without  haaaels  on-the-job  was  guaran- 
teed by  federal  law.  He'd  heard  about  some 
court  cases  someone  told  him  meant  "The 
government  Isn't  going  to  stand  up  for  us 
anymore."  And,  his  boss  had  assured  him 
that  any  laws  on  the  books  only  protected 
employees  of  military  contractors. 

It  was  evident  that  unless  the  young  man 
and  bl>  employer  found  out  about  the  law, 
the  Army  was  soon  going  to  be  out  one  bud- 
ding tanker. 

"I  like  the  Army.  I  don't  want  to  quit,"  he 
told  me.  Before  we  were  done,  it  looked  as  if 
be  wouldn't  have  to. 

A  TALK  OP  RIGHTS  AMD  RXSPONSIBILITISS 

By  the  time  we  finished  our  talk,  I  had 
given  him  a  full  rundown  on  his  legal  rights 
along  with  a  factsheet  on  the  subject  and 
advised  him  to  have  a  talk  with  his  unit 
commander.  I  also  gave  him  the  name  and 
phone  number  of  Al  Baker,  the  employer 
support  representative  in  Bowling  Oreen. 
Baker.  I  pointed  out.  Just  happened  to  be 
the  president  of  the  Chamber  of  Conmierce. 
and  I  suggested  that  Baker  would  be  de- 
lighted to  discuss  the  problem  with  the 
young  man's  boss. 

The  soldier  went  away  encouraged,  and  I 
went  away  happy.  The  employer  support 


program,  with  any  luck  at  all.  was  helping 
keep  a  good  soldier  in  the  Army.  His  em- 
ployer, it  h«d  seemed  to  him,  had  held  all 
the  cards.  Biit  he  discovered  he  held  a  few 
cards  of  hi^  own,  a  trump  or  two  among 
them.  < 

His  probletn  was  a  common  one:  surveys 
show  about  a  third  of  all  Army  Ouard  and 
Army  Reserre  members  who  quit  the  service 
each  year  d4  so  because  they  can  no  longer 
Juggle  the  Remands  of  a  fuUtime  civilian 
career  with  those  of  their  parttime  military 
duties.  Though  many  leave  when  increasing 
job  responsibilities  put  the  squeeze  on  the 
time  they  devote  to  the  Ouard  or  Reserve, 
many  otheri  report  that  they  quit  because 
their  bosses  bressure  them  to  do  so. 

AVOXSniG  AlfD  RESOLVXIIC  CONrUCT 

Most  job/hillltary  duty  conflicts  can  be 
avoided  by  Iseeping  the  boss  informed  about 
duty  requirements,  training  schedules  and 
the  possibility  of  unexpected  call-ups.  Infor- 
mal chats  wjth  the  employer— casual  discus- 
sions before  and  after  a  training  period- 
take  the  ed||e  off  the  subject,  and  make  the 
topic  comfottable  and  routine  for  both  boss 
and  employoe. 

But  when  problems  do  crop  up,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  suggests: 

Members  should  get  In  touch  with  their 
tmlt  commanders.  Many  problems  and 
scheduling  conflicts  can  be  worked  out  in- 
formally batween  the  employer  and  the 
commander. 

When  unit-level  efforts  fall,  members 
should  contict  the  National  Committee  om- 
budsman. ITie  ombudsman  operates  a  toll 
free  hotline  (800)  336-4590,  Monday 
through  PVJday,  available  for  use  by  em- 
ployers and  by  members  who  have  a  prob- 
lem. Matters  discussed  on  the  hotline  may 
be  referred  to  local  employer  support  con- 
tacts (see  the  accompanying  story  about 
how  one  stye's  National  Ouard  handles  em- 
ployer support  matters),  or  worked  by  the 
National  C9mmittee  ombudsman.  Particu- 
larly tough  eases  may  be  referred  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  Office  of  Veterans  Re- 
employment Rights,  which,  when  necessary, 
may  take  the  matter  to  court. 

For  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  reemploy- 
ment rights  of  Ouardsmen  and  Reservists, 
write:  Rights  Fact  Sheet,  National  Commit- 
tee for  Employer  Support  of  the  Ouard  and 
Reserve.  Suite  206,  1735  N.  Lynn  St..  Arling- 
ton, VA  22249.* 

SMALi  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
I      ECONOMY 

•  Mr,  D'4mATO.  Mr.  President,  free 
enterprise  and  capitalism  are  (lemo- 
cratic  ideafls  that  serve  as  the  founda- 
tion of  thfe  American  economy.  SmaJH 
business  apitomizes  these  ideals  and 
has  traditionally  spurred  the  health- 
ful growta  and  continual  expansion  of 
our  econoJay. 

NLnety-9x  percent  of  all  businesses 
in  the  United  States  are  classified  as 
small  busitiesses.  They  produce  43  per- 
cent of  tht  private  sector  gross  nation- 
al product.  In  addition,  two-thirds  of 
all  net  new  Jobs  created  between  1969 
and  1976  '  were  provided  by  firms  of 
fewer  than  20  employees  and  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  were  created  by 
firms  with  100  or  fewer  employees.  A 
National  Science  Foundation  study 
concludes,  that  small  business  is  ap- 
proximate ly  4  times  as  innovative  as 
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medium-sized  f  1  rms  and  approximately 
24  times  as  innovative  as  the  largest 
firms.  Consequfntly,  it  is  evident  that 
is  crucial  to  the  eco- 
nomic health  o|  the  United  States. 

In  these  brutid  recessionary  times,  it 
is  vital  for  the  |J.S.  Government  to  en- 
courage the  increased  productivity,  in- 
novation and  Jbb  creation  that  small 
businesses  can  provide.  The  ability  of 
small  businesse^  to  accomplish  this  is 
contingent  upon  investment.  Because 
of  staggeringl3|  high  interest  rates, 
small  business^  can  no  longer  afford 
to  borrow  mokiey  from  banks  and 
other  such  institutions.  The  only  al- 
ternative is  for  an  individual  to  make  a 
personal  loan  pirectly  to  his  or  her 
business  in  ordf  r  to  maintain  a  capital 
flow  that  permits  and  fosters  growth. 

Internal  Revenue  Code  section  385 
gives  the  Department  of  the  Treasury 
broad  authority  to  enact  regulations 
which  determaie  whether  the  pro- 
ceeds of  loans!  are  to  be  treated  as 
eauity  or  as  debt.  If  an  individual 
makes  a  loan  t«  his  or  her  business,  it 
would  be  possible  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances foil  the  loan  to  be  classi- 
fied as  stock.  "Therefore,  the  interest 
paid  by  the  borporation  would  no 
longer  be  deductible,  but  would  be  tax- 
able as  are  clividends  on  preferred 
stock.  I 

This  would  clearly  have  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  ^e  cash  flow  of  a  busi- 
ness. The  influx  of  venture  capital 
would  be  inpeaed  and  the  small  busi- 
nesses that  are!  the  most  inovative  and 
that  provide  the  greatest  number  of 
new  Jobs  would  suffer.  In  order  for 
economic  revitalization  to  occur,  small 
businesses  raxai  be  allowed  to  burgeon; 
the  Govemmeiit  should  not  constrict 
them  at  a  tin^e  when  it  most  needs 
strong,  expansionary  small  businesses. 
Mr.  President,  in  recognition  of  the 
key  role  that  must  be  played  by  small 
businesses,  I  am  pleased  to  be  an  ini- 
tial consponsor  of  S.  2610,  a  bill  that 
will  delay  the  implementation  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Code  section 
385  from  July  1,  1982  to  July  I,  1984, 
along  with  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Chatee  and 
Weicker.  It  to<  ik  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment 11  years  bo  release  its  first  draft 
of  debt-equitji  regulations  and  the 
original  1980  d^t  was  so  complicated 
that  the  Treaiiu-y  was  forced  to  re- 
|er  drafts  of  the  regula- 
ihat  this  delay  is  neces- 
Full  analysis  of  the  sec- 
Ldrum  can  be  made.  Its 
impact  on  smfdl  businesses  must  be 
carefully  scrutinized.  It  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  economy  that  any 
undue  harm  to  small  businesses  which 
might  be  caus^  by  the  precipitate  im- 
plementation of  the  currently  pro- 
posed section  p85  regulations  be  pre- 
vented.* 


lease  two  furtt 
tion.  I  believe 
sary  so  that  a  { 
tion  385  com 


POLISH  DEFAULT  IS  INEVITABLE 

•  Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  6 
months  after  the  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland,  the  Polish  economy  is 
in  ruins.  The  Solidarity  movement  has 
gone  under  ground.  Lech  Walesa  re- 
mains imprisoned,  and  the  Polish 
people  continue  to  fight  for  their  po- 
litical and  economic  freedom.  Now  the 
Polish  Oovemment  has  announced 
that  it  will  not  pay  even  the  interest  it 
owes  to  the  West  in  1982— that  it 
cannot  pay  anything  at  all  unless  sub- 
stantial new  loans  are  granted. 

Yesterday's  New  York  Times  report- 
ed that,  during  meetings  on  the  Polish 
debt  situation  last  month  in  Warsaw, 
Western  bankers  were  informed  that 
Poland  would  fall  to  make  any  of  its 
payments  unless  it  receives  new  loans 
from  the  West.  Poland  owes  $4.6  bil- 
lion to  private  banks  this  year,  and  it 
owes  $15  billion  to  Western  govern- 
ments. The  United  States  has  always 
demanded  that  any  interest  owed  be 
paid  before  outstanding  debt  is  re- 
scheduled. Now  Poland  wants  to  be  ex- 
empted from  that  requirement.  They 
owe  the  West  $2.1  billion  interest  in 
1982,  and  they  want  the  interest  due 
to  be  rescheduled  as  weU. 

What  this  means  is  that  Polish  de- 
fault is  inevitable.  Poland  is  bankrupt, 
it  cannot  make  its  payments,  and  no 
one  should  be  willing  to  lend  them  ad- 
ditional money  uinder  these  circum- 
stances. Western  governments  have 
pledged  that  Poland's  debts  will  not  be 
rescheduled  until  martial  law  is  lifted, 
and  U.S.  banks  will  not  reschedule  Po- 
land's debts  until  they  come  up  with 
$2.1  billion  in  interest  payments.  Nei- 
ther of  these  events  seems  likely  to 
occur.  So  it  is  simply  a  question  of 
when  default  will  be  declared,  and  by 
whom— Poland,  the  United  States,  or 
the  NATO  allies. 

The  strategy  now  being  pursued  by 
the  State  Department  puts  Poland  in 
charge:  Instead  of  pushing  out  sdlies 
to  endorse  further  sanctions  against 
the  Polish  military  regime,  we  went  to 
Versailles  aiming  for  some  kind  of  lim- 
itation on  future  credits  to  the  Soviet 
bloc.  We  came  back  with  nothing  but 
empty  promises— which  West  German 
and  French  officials  immediately  de- 
clared would  have  no  effect  at  aU.  I 
ask  that  several  articles  on  the  unsuc- 
cessful Versailles  summit  be  included 
in  the  Record,  and  I  quote  from  one  in 
particular,  a  Wall  Street  Joiu-nal  edi- 
torial dated  June  8: 

Mr.  Haig  Si  Co.  hoped  that  by  treading 
softly  the  n.S.  could  obtain  a  broader  meas- 
ure of  agreement  than  if  it  stuck  to  a  harder 
line,  say  by  threatening  to  default  the 
Polish  loans.  It  should  be  obvious  after  the 
Versailles  summit  that  this  approach  has 
failed  •  •  •  the  way  to  lead  an  alliance  is  to 
lead. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  the  New 
York  Times  article  on  Poland's  inabil- 
ity to  pay  its  debts  and  a  series  of  arti- 


cles on  the  Versailles  summit  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Tlmea.  June  8. 19821 

PoiAHD  Said  To  Thubateh  Default  If  Ant  Is 

Dkhiid 

(By  Paul  Lewis) 

Pasib,  June  7— The  Polish  authorities 
have  warned  Western  banks  that  Poland 
will  not  be  able  to  pay  any  of  the  $2.1  bOllon 
in  interest  due  this  year  on  its  $14  billion  in 
foreign  bank  debt  unless  the  West  lends 
Warsaw  more  money,  hanking  sources  re- 
ported today. 

This  was  the  main  menage,  the  sources 
said,  that  members  of  a  seven-bank  group 
brought  back  from  Warsaw  last  month  after 
discussing  Poland's  demand  for  a  reacbedul- 
ing  of  the  $2.5  billion  in  principal  due  this 
year  to  foreign  banks. 

Poland  and  its  500  Western  bankers 
reached  agreement  earlier  this  year  to  post- 
pone repayment  for  several  years  of  $2.4  bil- 
lion in  principal  owed  in  1981,  but  only  after 
Poland  agreed  to  complete  the  iMiyment  of 
interest  that  came  due  last  year. 

Now  Poland  Is  seeking  postponement  of 
the  interest  as  well  as  the  principal,  the 
banking  sources  said— a  total  of  $4.6  billion. 

The  Polish  request  would  raise  once  again 
the  issue  of  default,  as  it  did  last  year 
during  the  negotiations  to  postpone  repay- 
ment of  the  principal  owed  in  1981. 

In  addition  to  Its  private  bank  debt, 
Poland  owes  Western  governments  $15  bil- 
lion, part  of  it  borrowed  from  private  banks 
with  repayment  guaranteed  by  a  Western 
government.  The  Western  governments 
have  declined  to  discuss  rescheduling  of  this 
debt  while  Poland  is  under  martial  law. 

Banks  represented  by  the  group  that  ne- 
gotiated with  the  Polish  authorities  were 
the  Bank  of  America  and  the  Bankers  Trust 
Company,  from  the  United  States;  West 
Oermany's  Dresdner  Bank;  Lloyds  Bank  of 
London:  Frsmce's  nationalized  Sodete  Oen- 
6rale:  the  Bank  of  Tokyo,  and  Italy's  Banca 
Nazlonale  del  Lavoro. 

[In  New  York,  bankers  Trust  indicated 
that  It  and  other  Western  banks  would 
adopt  a  hard-nosed  approach  to  the  interest 
due  this  year.  "Certainly  what  we're  looking 
for  the  Poles  to  do  is  pay  interest  due  In 
1982  before  any  restructuring  is  effected,"  a 
spokesman  said.  "That  also  seems  to  be  the 
attitude  that  other  American  banks  are 
taking." 

[A  spokesman  for  the  Bank  of  America  in 
San  Francisco  said  that  It  did  not  have  any 
comment.] 

ASSET  VIKW  UNDKRMIWED 

Bankers  connected  with  the  group  said 
that,  If  Poland  did  not  pay  any  Interest  due 
this  year,  it  would  be  hard  for  the  banks  to 
maintain  to  regulators  that  the  Polish  loans 
they  hold  on  their  books  are  assets  and 
should  not  be  written  off. 

They  also  expressed  concern  that  Poland's 
reluctance  to  make  some  payment  on  its 
debt,  without  new  loans,  would  cause  the 
United  States  Congress  to  press  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  declare  Poland  in  default. 
This  would  be  a  means  for  the  Administra- 
tion to  tighten  the  economic  pressure  on 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  Eastern  bloc  allies. 
The  United  States  Oovemment  earlier  this 
year  paid  more  than  $70  million  to  private 
American  banks  as  reimbursement  for  guar- 
anteed loan  pajrments  that  were  overdue. 
The  payments  were  made  rather  than  de- 
clare Poland  in  default. 

The  banking  sources  said  that,  during 
their  visit  to  Warsaw  last  month,  the  mem- 


bers of  the  Western  bank  group 
aware  of  a  factton  within  the  Polish  Oov- 
ermnent  that  believes  Polaixi  should  dedaie 
itself  bankrupt  and  announce  a  mocvtorinm 
on  all  foreign  debt  repayments,  tostssd  of 
trying  to  negotiate  easier  repayment  terns. 

AOCOSATIOH  ST  OFFICIAI. 

The  group's  bankers  said  that  the  PoUrii 
Finance  Minister,  **«'■'■"  Krnk.  bad  ae- 
cuaed  the  Western  banks  of  braakliw  an  im- 
plicit pramiae  to  lend  Poland  more  money 
after  agreeing  to  readbedule  Its  1981  detit  re- 
payments. Without  such  new  loans,  be  nid, 
Poland  did  not  have  the  f  oretgn  excbaage  to 
meet  evm  its  Intaest  payments  this  year. 

Western  creditor  banks  are  reportod  divid- 
ed over  how  to  respond  to  Poland's  Aamrtm^n* 
for  release  from  Interest  paynMots  this 
year.  One  faction,  led  by  the  Bank  of  Amer- 
ica and  Dresdner.  hanking  aources  said, 
wants  to  avoid  default  and  favon  offering 
the  Poles  new  loans,  perhaps  in  the  fonn  of 
credits  designed  to  get  Poland's  export  in- 
dustries woridng  again  so  they  can  earn  for- 
eign exchange  to  service  the  foreign  debt. 

These  credits  might  be  guaranteed  by  the 
two  banks  of  the  Council  for  Mutual  Eco- 
nomic Assistance.  The  Comecon  banks  are 
Jointly  owned  by  all  the  memben  of  the 
Eastern  bloc.  Including  the  Soviet  Union. 
But  a  second  creditor  faction  is  said  to  be 
convinced  that  the  Poles  are  trying  to 
borrow  more  money  with  no  real  intention 
of  repayment  and  is  increasingly  resigned  to 
writing  off  its  Polish  loans. 

[Editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 

June  8, 19821 

FAn.nRB  AT  VntsAuxxs 

The  Reagan  team  was  quick  to  proclaim 
success  for  its  labors  at  the  Versailles 
sunmilt,  apparently  because  it  managed 
after  months  of  discussion  to  extract  some 
exceedingly  vague  promises  from  our  allies 
about  limiting  credit  subsidies  to  the  East- 
em  bloc  and  the  Soviets. 

To  us,  however,  it  looks  as  though  Mr. 
Reagan,  following  the  blueprint  laid  out  for 
him  by  the  State  Department,  gave  more 
than  he  got.  And  beyond  the  nitty-gritty  of 
the  negotiations,  we  think  the  VenaHles 
summit  once  again  points  up  the  flaw  in  the 
approach  favored  by  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  and  others  in  the  administration  for 
dealing  with  our  European  friends. 

At  Versailles  the  U.S.  agreed  to  soften  its 
opposition  to  intervention  in  foreign  ex- 
change markets,  to  formation  of  a  new  IMF 
committee  to  promote  "convergence"  of  eco- 
nomic policies  and  to  a  broader  role  for  the 
UN  in  the  so-called  North-South  dialogue. 

Now  we  don't  think  the  world  will  come  to 
an  end  because  of  any  of  this.  The  adminis- 
tration and  the  Fed  understand  that  inter- 
vention in  foreign  exchange  markets  could 
as  easily  become  an  engine  for  renewed  in- 
flation as  for  monetary  stability.  And  not 
even  France's  Socialists,  for  all  their  talk 
about  solidarity  with  the  world's  poor,  have 
any  real  Intention  of  turning  over  Western 
treasuries  to  the  mercies  of  the  UN.  It's 
even  possible,  we  suppose,  that  the  IMF 
would  promote  "convergence"  of  economic 
policies  in  the  right  direction,  though  prob- 
ably only  over  the  dead  bodies  of  a  lot  of  in- 
ternationalist bureaucrats  who  like  to  solve 
all  economic  woes  by  raising  taxes. 

But  at  best  this  was  a  mess  of  pottage,  in 
return  for  which  we  received  precious  little. 
The  communique  suggested  "limits"  on 
credit  subsidies  and  loan  guarantees  to  the 
Eastern  bloc  and  the  Soviets,  but  the  limits 
weren't  defined,  leaving  Individual  countries 
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free  to  continue  bustneas  u  usual.  European 
spokeamen  made  it  plain  they  plan  to  do 
Just  tbat.  The  Siberian  gas  pipeline,  for 
which  the  West  Europeans  are  providing 
blUlons  in  lubaldlzed  credit  and  guaranteed 
loans,  wacnt  even  mentioned  in  the  commu- 
nique devite  Mr.  Reagan's  initial  sharp  ob- 
jections to  the  deal. 

Mr.  Haig  it  Co.  hoped  that  by  treading 
softly  the  n.S.  could  obtain  a  broader  meas- 
ure of  agreement  than  if  it  stuck  to  a  harder 
line,  say  by  threatening  to  default  the 
Polish  loans.  It  should  Ik  obvious  after  the 
VemQles  summit  that  this  approach  has 
failed. 

It  may  even  prove  to  have  been  Irrelevant. 
The  implicit  premise  of  the  Halg  approach 
ia  that  the  Reagan  administration  is  politi- 
cally out  of  synch  with  Its  allies.  But  before 
the  ink  was  even  dry  on  the  Versailles  docu- 
ments, Germany's  conservatives  were  deliv- 
ering another  electoral  blow  to  Helmut 
Schmidt's  ruling  Social  Democrats,  this 
time  in  Hamburg's  elections.  Some  observ- 
ers wonder  U  Mr.  Schmidt  can  last  out  the 
summer.  Conservatives  have  also  scored 
heavily  in  recent  elections  in  France  and 
Enipand.  The  reasons  for  this  trend  are  ar- 
guable, but  at  least  it  suggests  that  the  Eu- 
ropean electorate  is  not  an  unalterable  con- 
stant impervious  to  persuasion. 

The  best  thing  that  could  come  of  Ver- 
sailles wo\ild  be  for  Mr.  Reagan  and  other 
travelers  to  ponder  their  failure  to  get  any- 
thing meaningful  on  Soviet  bloc  credits.  For 
then  they  might  start  to  sense  that  the 
policy  of  the  lowest  common  denominator  is 
bound  to  fall,  and  that  the  way  to  lead  an 
alliance  is  to  lead. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  7, 19821 

Oaih  for  VJB.  Qoals  Bklow  Exfzctatiors 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Vduauxxb.  Framcb.  Jtme  &— President 
Reagan  traded  a  last-minute  concession  on 
idobal  economic  negotiations  with  the  third 
world  for  a  modest,  face-saving  gain  in  his 
campaign  to  curb  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  American  headway  at  the  eco- 
nomic summit  conference  here  was  far  short 
of  what  Washington  had  hoped  for  in  ad- 
vance. 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration fared  better  defensively  than  offen- 
sively at  the  eighth  economic  summit  meet- 
ing. The  President  protected  the  laissez- 
faire  doctrines  of  Reaganomics  from  persist- 
ent French  pressure  for  a  clear-cut  pledge  of 
Oovernment  Intervention  to  stabilize  vola- 
tile currency  markets. 

sPAiicD  aracmc  oenumciation 

Although  Mr.  Reagan  was  criticized  for 
high  American  interest  rates,  he  was  spared 
•ny  specific  denunciation  in  the  final  decla- 
ration of  the  large  American  budget  deficits 
and  the  high  interest  rates  that  other  na- 
ttona  blame  for  stalling  their  own  economic 
recovery. 

As  the  only  leader  here-who  chose  to  sum- 
marise the  three  days  of  talks  in  a  pret>ared 
statement  rather  than  at  a  personal  news 
conference.  President  Reagan  hailed  "the 
spirit  of  iMUtnershlp"  that  had  prevailed  in 
Versailles.  And  evidently,  for  the  sake  of 
aoU<buity  and  partnership,  he  was  prepared 
to  settle  for  less  headway  than  he  really 
wanted  on  some  pet  American  objectives. 

Qamely,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Revtn  insisted  to  reporters  that  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  was  "more  than  satisfied"  on 
the  oontroveraial  credit  issue  because  the  six 
other  nations  had  publicly  pledged  to 
"handle  cautiously"  their  financial  and  eco- 


nomic relatiofis  with  Moscow  and  to  observe 
"the  need  for  commerical  prudence  in  limit- 
ing export  credits." 

CAI4.KD  MAJOR  OBJECTrVES 

But  privately,  other  Americans  conceded 
that  this  did^not  set  a  specific  celling  on 
overall  credinto  Moscow  and  did  not  explic- 
itly commit  Ithe  French  to  stop  granting 
Moscow  "subBidized  credit"  well  below  pre- 
vailing market  rates  of  interest.  These  were 
described  by  Mr.  Reagan  last  Tuesday  as 
major  objectives  of  the  Administration  at 
the  summit  conference. 

After  thre«  days  of  steady  negotiating 
here,  the  net  result  was  what  Woody  Hayes, 
the  well-kno«rn  Ohio  State  football  coach, 
would  have  (^led  "three  yards  and  a  cloud 
of  dust."  AnA  it  took  hard  bargaining  and 
some  obvioul  stonewalling  by  Mr.  Reagan 
on  the  issue  Of  North-South  "global  negotia- 
tions" on  ecctoomlc  issues  to  gain  even  that 
much. 

President  Reagan  was  taunted,  moreover, 
by  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt  of  West 
Germany,  wHo  remarked  that  German  and 
French  trade  with  the  Soviet  Union  had  de- 
clined since  1978  while  Japanese  trade  had 
risen  and  American  trade  had  grown  "by  50 
percent— five; zero  percent." 

And  President  Francois  Mitterrand  of 
France  emplissized  tonight  that  the  formu- 
la on  credits  left  each  country  "sovereignly 
responsible  lor  deciding  what  is  prudent" 
trade  with  Mt>scow. 

^STTE  A  CLirrRAKGER 

The  credit  issue,  an  American  official  said, 
was  "a  cliffhanger."  At  noon  today,  the 
leaders  were  still  unable  to  agree  precisely. 
After  a  SO-minute  discussion,  they  put  the 
issue  aside,  ^erything  else  was  then  settled 
except  the  i^ue  of  "glotjal  negotiations,"  a 
pet  project  *f  Mr.  Mitterrand,  who  is  the 
main  holdois  on  explicitly  limiting  credits 
to  Moscow.    ' 

As  the  seven  leaders  began  to  edge  into 
the  issue  of  stepped-up  negotiations  over 
economic  help  for  underdeveloped  nations. 
President  Reagan  interrupted  to  say  he 
needed  more  time  to  think  over  that  item. 
He  even  proposed  a  20-mlnute  break. 

But  the  dilcussion  instead  turned  back  to 
export  credils  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Ameri- 
can officials  ^d  that  Mr.  Reagan  never  ex- 
plicitly said) he  would  not  give  ground  on 
the  North-siuth  issue  until  France  yielded 
on  th  credit  issue,  but  they  said  his  tactics 
set  up  that  bargain. 

W|LTEREI>-DOWl«  VERSION 

After  an  hour  and  a  half  of  haggling  over 
language  onithe  credit  portion  of  the  final 
declaration,  |tfr.  Mitterrand  went  along  with 
a  watered-dawn  version.  Mr.  Reagan  then 
agreed  quicltly  for  the  first  time  that  the 
United  Stats  would  accept  an  Algerian  pro- 
posal from  a  77-nation  third  world  group  as 
"the  basis"  |for  arranging  an  agenda  for  a 
large  econonaic  conference  of  both  advanced 
and  developing  nations.  Canadian,  French 
and  European  Economic  Community  leaders 
hailed  this  as  "a  major  breakthrough." 

The  gain  tor  the  Reagan  Administration 
on  the  credit  issue  was  the  indirect  pledge 
of  the  other  nations  to  limit  the  amount  of 
government  subsidized  credits  and  the  ac- 
companying: agreement  to  have  Information 
on  their  overall  East- West  trade  pooled. 

The  disapt>ointment,  however,  was  that, 
unlike  the  1979  summit  conference  in 
Tokyo,  which  adopted  specific  numerical 
targets  for  Igniting  energy  imports,  this  con- 
ference set  no  specific  ceilings  on  the 
amount  of  official  credits  to  finance  exports 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Some  American  offi- 
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clals  contended  that  official  credit  would  de- 
cline, but  others  said  this  was  already  hap- 
pening because  of  the  unsettling  economic 
conditions  in  Eastdm  Europe. 

ANOTHI^  IDEA  DROPPED 

Moreover,  the  Atnericans  had  to  drop  an- 
other idea.  They  had  hoped  to  persuade  the 
conference  leaders  to  endorse  a  proposal  of 
the  Organization  |or  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development;  a  24-nation  group,  that 
would  have  the  Effect  of  raising  Interest 
rates  on  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  by 
about  4  percentage  points,  to  about  12.5  F>er- 
cent.  I 

This  would  take!  place  by  moving  Moscow 
from  the  second  category  into  the  top  cate- 
gory of  credit  recipients  and  by  Increasing 
interest  rates  for  ill  categories.  But  France 
balked  on  the  tlifietable  for  this  arrange- 
ment and  the  issu^  was  left  for  the  O.E.C.D. 
to  resolve  within  ttie  next  nine  days. 

Mr.  Reagan  wa^  also  unable  to  persuade 
his  colleagues  explicitly  to  limit  dependence 
on  Soviet  natural  |as  from  the  controversial 
pipeline  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  tried  assiduously  to  block  or  delay.  He 
left  the  conference  table  without  deciding 
to  allow  shipment  of  Americaoi-made  rotors 
that  the  European  governments  and  compa- 
nies want  for  the  |  pumping  stations  of  that 
pipeline. 

The  tough  give-and-take  on  the  East- West 
trade  issue  was  an  indication  that  Mr. 
Reagan,  who  doniinated  lasl  year's  confer- 
ence in  Ottawa  ad  the  new  American  Presi- 
dent, could  not  coimt  on  having  his  way  as  a 
second-year  man,  now  a  familiar  face  with 
colleagues  who  have  also  felt  the  impact  of 
his  policies. 

[From  the  New  ^  ork  Times,  June  7, 1982] 

Text  op  Coion  Niqut  Issued  Apter  the 
Versah  les  Conference 

Versailles,  Pran«e.  June  6  (AP)— Following 
is  the  official  Entlish-language  text  of  the 
Joint  communique  issued  today  by  the  seven 
major  industrial  nations  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  economic  conference  here: 

In  the  course  of  our  meeting  at  Versailles, 
we  have  deepened  our  mutual  understand- 
ing of  the  gravity  of  the  world  economic  sit- 
uation, and  we  have  agreed  on  a  number  of 
objectives  for  urgent  action  with  a  view  to 
improving  it.         ] 

We  affirm  thatj  the  improvement  of  the 
present  situation.]  by  a  further  reduction  of 
inflation  and  by  a  return  to  steady  growth 
and  higher  lev^  of  employment,  will 
strengthen  our  joint  capacity  to  safeguard 
our  security,  to  maintain  confidence  in  the 
democratic  values  that  we  share  and  to  pre- 
serve the  cultural  heritage  of  our  peoples  in 
all  their  diversity. 

FuU  employment,  price  stability  and  sus- 
tained and  balanced  growth  are  ambitious 
objectives.  They  are  attainable  in  the 
coming  years  oiHy  if  we  pursue  policies 
which  encourage  productive  investment  and 
technological  progress;  if,  in  addition  to  our 
own  individual  efforts,  we  are  willing  to  join 
forces,  if  each  country  is  sensitive  to  the  ef- 
fects of  its  poUcioB  on  others,  and  if  we  col- 
laborate in  promoting  world  development. 

In  this  spirit,  ve  have  decided  to  imple- 
ment the  following  lines  of  action: 

Growth  and  employment  must  be  in- 
creased. This  will  be  attained  on  a  durable 
basis  only  if  we  fcre  successful  in  our  con- 
tinuing fight  against  inflation.  That  will 


let 


also  help  to  bring 


are  now  unacceitably  high,  ttnd  to  bring 


about  more  stabU 


down  interest  rates,  which 


exchange  rates. 


In  order  to  achieve  this  essential  reduc- 
tion of  real  Interest  rates,  we  will  as  a 
matter  of  urgency  pursue  prudent  monetary 
policies  and  achieve  greater  control  of  budg- 
etary deficits. 

It  is  essential  to  intensify  our  economic 
and  monetary  cooperation.  In  this  regard, 
we  will  work  toward  a  constructive  and  or- 
derly evolution  of  the  international  mone- 
tary system  by  a  closer  cooperation  among 
the  authorities  representing  the  currencies 
of  North  America,  of  Japan  and  of  the  Eu- 
ropean community  in  pursuing  medium- 
term  economic  and  monetary  objectives.  In 
this  respect,  we  have  committed  ourselves  to 
the  undertakings  contained  in  the  attached 
statement. 

The  growth  of  world  trade  in  all  its  facets 
is  both  a  necessary  element  for  the  growth 
of  each  country  and  a  consequence  of  that 
growth.  We  reaffirm  our  commitment  to 
strengthening  the  open  multilateral  trading 
system  as  embodied  in  the  GATT  and  to 
maintaining  its  effective  operation. 

In  order  to  promote  stability  and  employ- 
ment through  trade  and  growth,  we  will 
resist  protectionist  pressures  and  trade-dis- 
torting practices.  We  are  resolved  to  com- 
plete the  work  of  the  Tokyo  Round  and  to 
improve  the  capacity  of  the  GATT  to  solve 
current  and  future  trade  problems.  We  will 
also  work  toward  the  further  opening  of  our 
markets. 

We  will  cooperate  with  the  developing 
countries  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
multilateral  system,  and  to  expaind  trading 
opportunities  in  particular  with  the  newly 
industrailized  countries.  We  shall  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  forthcoming  GATT  minis- 
terial conference  in  order  to  take  concrete 
steps  toward  these  ends.  We  shall  work  for 
early  agreement  on  the  renewal  of  the 
O  j;.C.D.  export  credit  consensus. 

We  agree  to  pursue  a  prudent  and  diversi- 
fied economic  approach  to  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
Eastern  Europe,  consistent  with  our  politi- 
cal and  security  Interests.  This  includes  ac- 
tions in  three  key  areas: 

First,  following  international  discussions 
in  January,  our  representatives  will  work  to- 
gether to  improve  the  international  system 
for  controlling  exports  of  strategic  goods  to 
these  countries  and  national  arrangements 
for  the  enforcement  of  security  controls. 

Second,  we  will  exchange  information  in 
the  O.E.C.D.  on  all  aspects  of  our  economic, 
commercial  and  financial  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe. 

Third,  taking  into  account  existing  eco- 
nomic and  financial  considerations,  we  have 
agreed  to  handle  cautiously  financial  rela- 
tions with  the  U.S.S.R.  and  other  Eastern 
European  countries,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
insure  that  they  are  conducted  on  a  sound 
economic  basis,  including  also  the  need  for 
commercial  prudence  in  limiting  export 
credits.  The  development  of  economic  and 
financial  relations  will  be  subject  to  periodic 
ex-post  review. 

The  progress  we  have  already  made  does 
not  diminish  the  need  for  continuing  efforts 
to  economize  on  energy,  particularly 
through  the  price  mechanism,  and  to  pro- 
mote alternative  sources,  including  nuclear 
energy  and  coal,  in  a  long-term  perspective. 
These  efforts  will  enable  us  further  to 
reduce  our  vulnerability  to  Interruptions  in 
the  supply  of  energy  and  instability  of 
prices.  Cooperation  to  develop  new  energy 
technologies,  and  to  strengthen  our  capacity 
to  deal  with  disruptions,  can  contribute  to 
our  common  energy  security.  We  shall  also 
work  to  strengthen  our  cooperation  with 
both  oil-exporting  and  oil-importing  devel- 
oping countries. 


The  growth  of  the  developing  countries 
and  the  deepening  of  a  constructive  rela- 
tionship with  them  are  vital  for  the  political 
and  economic  well-being  of  the  whole  world. 
It  is  therefore  important  that  a  high  level 
of  financial  flows  and  official  assistance 
should  be  maintained  and  that  their 
amount  and  their  effectiveness  should  be  in- 
creased as  far  as  possible,  with  responsibil- 
ities shared  broadly  among  all  countries  ca- 
pable of  making  a  contribution. 

The  launching  of  global  negotiations  is  a 
major  political  objective  approved  by  all 
participants  in  the  summit.  The  latest  draft 
resolution  circulated  by  the  Group  of  the  77 
is  helpful,  and  the  discussion  at  Versailles 
showed  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that 
it  would  serve  as  a  basis  for  consultations 
with  the  coimtries  concerned.  We  believe 
that  there  is  now  a  good  prospect  for  the 
early  launching  and  success  of  the  global 
negotiations,  provided  that  the  independ- 
ence of  the  specialized  agencies  is  guaran- 
teed. 

At  the  same  time,  we  are  prepared  to  con- 
tinue and  develop  practical  cooperation 
with  the  developing  countries  through  inno- 
vations within  the  World  Bank,  through  our 
support  of  the  work  of  the  regional  develop- 
ment banks,  through  progress  in  countering 
instability  of  commodity  export  earnings, 
through  the  encouragement  of  private  cap- 
ital flows,  including  international  arrange- 
ments to  improve  the  conditions  for  private 
investment,  and  through  a  further  concen- 
tration of  official  assistance  on  the  poorer 
countries. 

This  is  why  we  see  a  need  for  special  tem- 
porary arrangements  to  overcome  funding 
problems  for  I.D.A.  6  and  for  an  early  start 
to  consideration  for  IJD-A.  7.  We  will  give 
special  encouragement  to  programs  or  ar- 
rangements designed  to  increase  food  and 
energy  production  in  developing  countries 
which  have  to  import  these  essentials,  and 
to  programs  to  address  the  Implications  of 
population  growth. 

In  the  field  of  balance  of  payments  sup- 
port, we  look  forward  to  progress  at  the 
September  I.M.F.  annual  meeting  toward 
settling  the  increase  in  the  size  of  the  fund 
appropriate  to  the  coming  eighth  quota 
review. 

Rcvitallzation  and  growth  of  the  world 
economy  will  depend  not  only  on  our  own 
efforts  but  also  to  a  large  extent  upon  coop- 
eration among  our  countries  and  with  other 
countries  in  the  exploitation  of  scientific 
and  technological  development.  We  have  to 
exploit  the  immense  opportunities  present- 
ed by  the  new  technologies,  particularly  for 
creating  new  employment.  We  need  to 
remove  barriers  to,  and  to  promote,  the  de- 
velopment of  and  trade  in  new  technologies 
both  in  the  public  sector  and  in  the  private 
sector.  Our  countries  will  need  to  train  men 
and  women  in  the  new  technologies  and  to 
create  the  economic,  social  and  cultural  con- 
ditions which  allow  these  technologies  to 
develop  and  flourish. 

We  have  considered  the  report  presented 
to  us  on  these  issues  by  the  President  of  the 
French  Republic.  In  this  context  we  have 
decided  to  set  up  promptly  a  working  group 
of  representatives  of  our  governments  and 
of  the  European  community  to  develop,  in 
close  consultation  with  the  appropriate 
international  institutions,  especially  the 
O.E.C.D.,  proposals  to  give  help  to  attain 
these  objectives.  This  group  will  be  asked  to 
submit  its  report  to  us  by  December  31, 
1982.  The  conclusions  of  the  report  and  the 
resulting  action  will  be  considered  at  the 
next  economic  summit  to  be  held  in  1983  in 
the  United  States  of  America.* 


BORDENTOWN  VS.  THE 
BX7REAUCRATS 


•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
always  believed  that  public  assistance 
ought  to  function  as  a  temporary  sup- 
port system  which  encourages  poten- 
tially employable  people  to  become 
self-sufficient.  Too  often,  however,  it 
happens  that  welfare  becomes  a  per- 
manent way  of  life,  an  income  mainte- 
nance program  that  breeds  depend- 
ence, rather  than  fostering  self-reU- 
ance. 

My  own  State  of  Utah  has  been  re- 
markably successful  over  the  past 
decade,  a  period  of  soaring  inflation 
and  unemployment,  in  reducing,  from 
4  percent  to  2.3  percent,  the  percent- 
age of  the  State's  population  receiving 
AFDC  and  placing  recipients  into  per- 
manent and  meaningful  jobs.  Some  of- 
ficials claim  they  could  do  even  better, 
and  at  less  cost,  if  they  had  the  neces- 
sary flexibility. 

Obviously,  every  State's  welfare 
needs  are  different,  and  no  one  solu- 
tion can  be  the  best,  or  the  most  effi- 
cient, or  the  most  cost  effective  for  alL 
For  this  reason,  I  support  the  Presi- 
dent's "New  Federalism"  proposal  to 
turn  the  AFDC  program  entirely  over 
to  the  States,  the  level,  in  my  view,  at 
which  it  can  be  most  effectively  con- 
trolled. There  appeals  to  be  at  least 
some  tentative  willingness  on  the  part 
of  the  States  to  take  on  the  job. 

It  was  with  these  thoughts  in  mind 
that  I  was  particularly  pleased  to  note 
the  article  in  the  June  1982  Reader's 
Digest  by  Roul  Tunley,  "Bordentown 
vs.  the  Bureaucrats,"  about  how  Bor- 
dentown, N.J.,  operates  its  own  wel- 
fare system,  with  its  own  money,  at  a 
fraction  of  the  normal  cost.  I  share 
the  conclusion  of  that  town's  mayor, 
Joe  Malone,  that  the  government  clos- 
est to  its  people  is  the  one  best  able  to 
meet  their  needs.  "Unhampered  by 
redtape,"  says  the  author  "it  can  be 
fast  and  flexible,"  especially  in  an 
emergency.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  this  article  some  serious  thought, 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

BORDEHTOWM  VS.  THE  BUREAUCRATS 

(By  Roul  Tunley) 

Four  years  ago,  Joe  Malone,  the  mayor  of 
Bordentown,  N.J..  put  a  broom  in  the  hands 
of  a  welfare  applicant  and  raised  a  cloud  of 
controversy  that  hasn't  settled  yet.  In  the 
process,  Malone  has  done  much  to  popular- 
ize the  idea  of  "worlifare."  i.e.,  able-bodied 
people  working  for  their  welfare  money. 
"Most  people  who  need  help  don't  want  to 
get  something  for  nothing,"  he  says.  "It's 
degrading." 

Because  of  the  storm  he  created,  Joe 
became  a  folk  hero  to  Americans  fed  up 
with  what  he  caUs  the  "welfare  mess."  In 
addition  to  receiving  thousands  of  letters 
hailing  his  stand,  he  has  appeared  on  nu- 
merous radio  and  television  programs.  Not 
long  ago,  he  was  called  to  Washington  for 
discussions  with  President  Reagan  and  with 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
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Rlctaanl  8cbweiker.  who  Is  studying  the  ad- 
vtebOlty  of  a  naWmwl  workf  are  procmn. 

The  ttace  was  set  for  the  Bordentown 
brouhaha  when  a  state  official  decreed  in 
August  IfTS  that  the  blue-collar  town  of 
•000  must  have  a  full-time  weUsR  director 
and  a  caseworker  to  deal  with  its  handful  of 
rdief  recipients— 24  people  on  General  A»- 


At  the  time,  Bordentown's  welfare  budget 
ran  oOljr  $sa.000  a  year,  and  the  caseload 
was  efficiently  handled  by  one  person  worlc- 
ing  pait-time.  "The  state's  demands  would 
have  cost  an  additional  $30,000."  sajrs  the 
mayor,  "it  didn't  make  sense." 

Bordentown  told  the  state  to  keep  its 
money.  (The  state  had  been  paying  75  per- 
cent) Then  the  town  announced  that  wel- 
fare recipients  would  have  to  re-register. 
and  that  the  able-bodied  would  be  required 
to  work.  In  the  three  months  after  Borden- 
town's new  rales  went  into  effect,  only  four 
people  registered. 

Two  were  qualified  for  Jobs:  one,  Mary  £3- 
t4mheart.  a  widow  in  her  40s,  said  she  had 
arthritis  and  was  unable  to  work.  When  her 
doctor  rtlaiiTffd.  welfare  benefits  were 
withheld.  The  other,  29-year-old  Jo-Anne 
Oibbs.  needed  $135  for  rent.  She'd  lost  her 
Job  and  her  husband  was  ill.  Bordentown 
paid  the  rent  bill  and  she  worked  it  off,  at 
the  minimum  wage,  by  tidying  up  the  com- 
munity center. 

State  welfare  director  Thomas  Riti  was  In- 
censed by  Bordentown's  action.  He  gave  an 
interview  saying  the  town's  poor  were  being 
exploited  and  stripped  of  their  dignity.  Iron- 
ically, town  and  state  had  the  same  goal: 
putting  employable  welfare  people  to  work. 
In  fact,  the  state  itself  had  pamed  a  work- 
fare  law  In  1977,  requiring  municipalities  to 
refer  able-bodied  persons  to  work-orienta- 
tion plBiisf*n  If,  after  three  months,  they 
hadn't  found  Jobs,  they  were  to  be  assigned 
to  municipal  tasks,  receiving  a  maximum  of 
$119  a  month  to  work  off  payments.  If  they 
refused,  welfare  payments  would  be 
stopped. 

The  state  law  went  into  operation  about 
the  same  time  Bordentown's  did.  Out  of  the 
16,000  persons  certified  as  employable 
during  its  first  five  months,  a  mere  918  actu- 
ally went  to  work,  and  the  number  of  wel- 
fare applicants  dipped  only  slightly.  A  staff 
of  S2  persons,  costing  taxpayers  close  to  $1 
million  a  year,  was  required  to  run  this  op- 
eration. In  contrast.  Bordentown  cut  the 
ntmiber  of  people  drawing  relief  checks  by 
some  90  percent  and  shaved  welfare  costs 
proportionately. 

But  New  Jersey's  welfare  bureaucrats  de- 
clared the  Malone  plan  Illegal  and  obtained 
a  court  restraining  order  stating  "no  work 
requirements  shall  be  Imposed  save  by  refer- 
ring each  applicant  to  the  New  Jersey  Em- 
ployment Service." 

Undeterred,  Malone  came  up  with  an  inge- 
nious voluntary  plan.  People  were  offered  a 
choice  of  signing  up  with  the  state  and  fk>s- 
sibly  getting  a  Job  later,  or  of  going  to  work 
immediately  for  the  town,  and  at  higher 
wages. 

Meanwhile,  state  investigators  set  out  to 
bolster  charges  that  Bordentown  had 
wrongfully  deprived  needy  persons  of  wel- 
fare benefits.  Only  Mrs.  Eltonhead  and  Joe 
de  Silvio,  a  young  man-  incapacitated  by 
heart  disease,  signed  complaints.  The  town 


*A  oktchaU  welfare  category  covering  mostly 
■ingle  penona  and  chlldleu  cduples.  It  has  nothinc 
to  do  with  dependent  children,  the  handicapped  or 
the  aged  who  receive  supplemental  Social  Security 
paymenta. 


had  approvad  funds  for  de  Silvio's  treat- 
ment but  denied  him  hopital  costs  because 
these  were  covered  by  Medicaid.  After  being 
convinced  that  his  hospital  bills  were,  in 
fact,  covereil  de  Silvio  withdrew  his  com- 
plaint. 

Mrs.  latonhead  appeared  at  the  Borden- 
town relief  office  with  a  lawyer  representing 
the  state  and  demanded  her  benefits.  The 
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her  a  $300-a-month  Job  (at 
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now  seriously  undermined, 
;d  to  have  the  original  court 
order  made  ^rmanent.  It  lost;  but  Borden- 
town was  required  to  accept  certain  guide- 
lines, which  the  town  approved. 

The  obvioMs  question  to  an  outsider  is: 
Can  one  realjy  cut  a  relief  roll  by  90  percent 
and  not  have!  people  hiu-t? 

During  my  investigation  in  Bordentown,  I 
found  no  evidence  of  anyone  having  suf- 
fered because  of  Malone's  no-work/no-pay 
policy  for  able-bodied  welfare  applicants. 

Says  form^  relief  recipient  Carl  Reeder. 
"I  never  likdd  the  idea  of  a  handout,  and 
the  work  I  fras  given  led  to  a  permanent 
Job."  : 

Relief  applications  for  people  unable  to 
work  number  only  one  or  two  per  month, 
and  the  towa's  total  welfare  costs  are  hold- 
ing at  approximately  $240  monthly,  com- 
pared with  $).503  before  the  crackdown. 

Malone  afgues  that  the  Bordentown 
system  is  actually  more  humane  than  state- 
or  federally»run  programs  because  "it's 
closer  to  the  people  than  a  bunch  of  far-off 
bureaucrats."  Unhampered  by  red  tape,  it 
can  be  fast  and  flexible  in  an  emergency. 
When  a  fire  left  Alice  West  and  her  chil- 
dren homeless,  for  example,  they  were  ineli- 
gible for  welfare  aid  because  she  had  a  Job. 
But  town  officials  found  an  apartment  for 
the  family,  collected  clothing  and  furniture, 
and  paid  the  first  month's  rent. 

Bordentown's  battle  against  the  bureauc- 
racy paved  the  way  for  a  new  state  law  that 
allows  other  New  Jersey  municipalities  to 
act  on  their  own  and  assign  work  in  return 
for  welfare  nloney. 

"Any  town  I  can  do  what  we  did,"  says  Joe 
Malone.  whoBe  program  for  trimming  wel- 
fare costs  flexibly  and  humanely  has  clearly 
struck  a  national  nerve.  If  other  communi- 
ties around  the  country  followed  Borden- 
town's lead,  jstate  and  federal  tax  savings 
would  be  enormous.* 


JEE  POLICY  PAIUS 

•  Mr.  HXJdDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
for  several  years  I  have  been  saying 
that  the  U.S.  refugee  resettlement 
program  hus  been  expanded  beyond 
the  letter  ttnd  intent  of  the  law.  This 
has  become  more  obvious  during  the 
last  2  yeaas,  when  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  State  attempted  to  classify  all 
economic  migrants  from  Indochina  as 
refugees  wltio  would  be  eligible  for  re- 
settlement in  the  United  States. 

Even  thongh  a  Presidential  report  in 
1980  revealed  that  American  taxpay- 
ers were  Ending  over  $2  billion  a 
year  on  refugee  assistance,  the  State 
Department  continued  to  push  for 
massive  resettlement  of  Indochinese 
economic  knigrants  in  the  United 
States.  In  prder  to  keep  this  massive 
resettlement  program  operating  while 
appearing  io  cut  costs,  the  admlnistra- 
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tion  simply  shifted  more  of  the  costs 
to  the  State  anc]  local  governments. 

The  result  of  this  overzealous  policy 
is  that  of  the  597,149  Indochinese  who 
have  been  admitted,  over  300,000  are 
receiving  some  kind  of  public  assist- 
ance. A  GAO  report  recently  found 
that  71  percent  of  the  refugees  of  em- 
ployable age  had  registered  for  public 
assistance  and  tnat  most  of  these  had 
done  so  within  30  days  of  entry.  Not- 
withstanding this,  the  administration 
still  plans  to  adkiit  about  100,000  addi- 
tional refugees  ^ext  year,  in  addition 
to  the  140,000  {that  wUl  probably  be 
rear. 

redy   of   this   refugee 
led  in  an  article  in  the 
it   entiUed,    "Federal 
Spur  Refugees  to  Flee 
Pacific  Northwest."  I  ask  that  this  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  tht:  Record. 
The  article  referred  to  follows: 
CFrom  the  Washi^igton  Post.  June  8.  1982} 

Federal  An  REDdcTioirs  Spur  RDrrcKES  to 
Flee  PAqmc  Northwest 

(By  jky  Mathews) 

Seattle.— Indocainese  refugees  who  fled 
to  the  state  of  Washington  two  to  three 
years  ago  are  fleeing  once  again,  from  eco- 
nomically depressed  Seattle  to  economically 
devastated  MlchlSan  and  CalUomia.  which 
has  more  refugees  than  any  other  state. 
The  welfare  benefits  are  higher. 

Officials  in  Washington  and  Oregon,  with 
few  available  Jobs  land  little  local  money  for 
welfare,  say  as  n^ny  as  2.000  refugees  have 
Jointed  the  exodua. 

"If  I  had  known  it  was  so  bad,  I  would 
have  not  come  I  to  this  coimtry,"  said 
Veunho  Saelee,  a  *  40-year-old  refugee  from 
Laos  who  has  no  jpb  here  and  no  money  for 
rent  for  his  famiib'  of  foiu-.  "I  would  have 
Just  died  in  Laos."  I 

The  sudden  mlgHttlon  follows  the  federal 
government's  deci$lon  to  cut  off  benefits  to 
refugees  who  haVe  been  in  the  country 
longer  than  18  nionths — despite  an  initial 
promise  of  36  morlths  of  benefits  when  they 
arrived.  In  Washington  and  Oregon,  where 
the  unemployment  rates  exceed  12  percent, 
the  cutoff  has  exacerbated  a  desperate  situ- 
ation of  each  refugee  "competing  with  50 
imemployed  Oregonlans  for  work,"  said  Pa- 
tricia Rumer,  Poijtland's  refugee  coordina- 
tor. 

Rumer  said  ref ukee  aid  officials  in  Oregon 
initiated  special  training  for  counselors  in 
suicide  prevention  after  news  of  the  cut- 
backs late  last  year  caused  a  wave  of  distress 
in  the  refugee  community.  Seattle  officials 
report  a  marked  increase  In  reports  of  wlfe- 
beating  and  heightened  racial  tension  as 
hundreds  of  refugees  have  suddenly  ap- 
peared at  long-established  food  banks  for 
the  poor. 

The  exodus  of  refugees  from  the  North- 
west has  particularly  upset  officials  in 
Michigan,  where  the  unemployment  rate  is 
17  percent  but  Where  relatively  generous 
welfare  benefits  cannot  legally  be  denied  to 
refugees  who  declqe  to  resettle  there. 

Paula  Stark.  Michigan's  coordinator  of 
refugees,  said  her  office  had  reports  of  refu- 
gees arriving  from  Washington  and  Wiscon- 
sin. She  said  "we  are  very  fearful"  of  the 
possibility  of  a  major  influx. 

Greg  Hope,  a  Job  developer  for  the  Inter- 
national Rescue  Committee  here,  said  he 
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was  stunned  when  a  refugee  friend  first  re- 
vealed his  moving  plans: 

"I'm  going  to  Meechlgin,"  he  quoted  the 
man  as  saying. 

"Mexico?"  Hope  said. 

"No."  the  man  repeated.  "Meechlgin." 

Hope  said  he  and  the  rescue  committee's 
Laotian  interpreter  Maeseng  Saechao  "have 
been  to  refugee  houses  where  they  are  load- 
ing up  the  cars."  He  said  they  pleaded  with 
the  refugees  "not  to  go  to  Michigan.  If  you 
have  to  go  anywhere,  go  where  there  is  em^ 
ployment."  The  largest  recorded  migration 
to  date  has  involved  1.500  members  of  the 
Laotian  Hmong  minority  who  have  moved 
from  Oregon  to  California  since  December. 
Amelia  Torres,  of  Catholic  Charities  Inc.  in 
Fresno,  Calif.,  said  hundreds  of  Hmong  have 
descended  on  that  Central  Valley  city.  "It  is 
going  to  make  a  severe  impact  on  our  wel- 
fare system,"  she  said. 

Kuxeng  Yongchu.  president  of  the  Hmong 
P'amily  Association  of  Oregon  Inc.,  said  he 
expects  the  migration  to  California  (as  well 
as  to  Texas  where  many  clan  members  have 
found  electronics  industry  jobs)  will  contin- 
ue. "The  Job  situation  is  California  is  about 
as  bad  as  it  is  In  Oregon,  but  in  California 
there  is  a  market  for  truck  farming  [a  favor- 
ite Hmong  pursuit]  and  the  welfare  is  better 
than  in  Oregon,"  Yongchu  said. 

In  March  587,149  refugees  from  the  com- 
munist takeover  of  Vietnam.  Cambodia  and 
Laos  lived  In  the  United  SUtes.  and  309,000 
of  them  were  receiving  rent,  food  and  medi- 
cal support  from  the  federal  government, 
according  to  Oliver  Cromwell  of  the  federal 
office  of  refugee  resettlement  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  The  decision  to  help  ease  the  fed- 
eral budget  deficit  by  reducing  the  promised 
three  years  of  support  to  18  months  forced 
70,000  of  those  refugees  out  of  the  program. 
Benefits  to  Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants  into 
the  country  also  were  cut. 

When  Indochinese  refugees  began  to  come 
to  this  country  in  1975.  Washington  state 
attracted  an  tmusually  high  portion  because 
of  its  large  Asian  community  and  because 
state  and  Seattle  officials  were  particularly 
receptive.  In  March.  Washington  had  27.285 
Indochinese  refugees,  third  highest  in  the 
country  after  California's  197.131  and 
Texas'  53,388. 

But  the  cut  in  federal  aid  left  10,750  of 
Washington's  refugees  (39  percent)  without 
funds,  much  higher  than  the  national 
cutoff  rate.  In  Oregon,  5,500  or  32  percent 
of  its  17,068  refugees  were  cut  off. 

Keo  Vilaysack,  26,  and  Keopraseuth 
Alkham,  20,  two  friendly  but  somewhat  be- 
wildered Mien  nationality  refugees  from 
Laos,  were  getting  $288  each  a  month  tmder 
the  federal  program  when  it  ran  out  last 
Tuesday.  They  have  $35  between  them,  and 
the  $225  monthly  rent  on  the  tiny  apart- 
ment they  share  is  due. 

They  sat  in  an  upstairs  room  of  the  Seat- 
tle YMCA  and  watched  as  an  instructor 
with  the  privlate  nonprofit  International 
Rescue  Committee  showed  them  how  to 
write  a  thank-you  note  after  a  Job  Interview. 
"If  hired,  I  will  learn  fast,  come  to  work  on 
time,  and  become  a  loyal  employee,"  the 
sample  note  on  the  blackboard  said. 

"Every  day  we  walk  aroimd  Seattle  look- 
ing for  a  Job,  but  there  U  none."  Vilaysack 
said.  The  committee  has  advised  refugees 
that  their  landlords  must  give  them  proper 
notice  before  eviction,  hoping  to  delay  fur- 
ther housing  problems  as  long  as  possible. 
When  the  two  young  men  nm  out  of  money 
or  foodstamps,  "we'U  go  to  some  Lao  family 
we  know  and  eat  with  them."  Vilaysack  said. 

Relief  officials  said  young,  single  refugees 
like  them  may  be  able  to  find  Jobs  soon.  But 


Veunho  Saelee,  the  40-year-old  refugee  with 
a  wife  and  two  sons,  faces  a  more  difficult 
dilemma.  He  also  has  thought  of  leaving  Se- 
attle. "I  know  people  in  our  building  who 
have  moved  to  Michigan."  he  said,  "but  I 
have  no  money  to  move." 

His  final  government  welfare  check  for 
$531  arrived  last  month,  and  his  family  has 
nothing  but  $50  worth  of  food  stamps.  The 
refugees  will  still  be  entitled  to  food  stamps, 
but  rent  and  health  care  is  another  matter. 
Saelee's  tiny  one-bedroom  apartment  is  part 
of  a  45-unit  building  in  a  run-down  section 
of  Seattle's  Capitol  Hill.  The  12-by-8-foot 
living  room  has  an  old  couch,  a  small  table, 
two  kitchen  chairs  and  a  telephone.  Posters 
of  Kung  Fu  superstar  Bruce  Lee  and  a  pho- 
tograph of  a  water  buffalo  in  Puerto  Rico 
decorate  the  walls.  Mattresses  fill  the  10-by- 
10-foot  bedroom.  One  is  screened  off  with 
cardboard  so  Saelee's  18-year-old  niece  can 
have  some  privacy.  His  14-year-old  son  has 
one  tiny  mattress.  Saelee  and  his  wife  Kex- 
iang.  38.  share  the  largest  mattress  with 
their  10-year-old  son. 

The  $225  monthly  rent  is  due  now.  Sae- 
lee's only  hope  is  a  stopgap  state  program 
that  may  pay  him  about  half  of  his  usual 
benefits  for  the  next  two  months.  After 
that,  no  more  welfare  will  be  available  to 
him  in  Washington.  Mike  Auyong,  Saelee's 
landlord,  said  many  of  the  tenants,  almost 
all  of  them  refugees,  have  been  unable  to 
pay  the  rent  recently.  Auyong  said  he  does 
not  plan  immediate  evictions,  "but  we  only 
have  about  a  month"  before  his  own  debts 
are  so  great  he  will  have  to  take  some 
action. 

Saelee  crouched  on  a  tiny  stool  in  the 
comer  of  his  living  room  and  smoked  ciga- 
rette after  cigarette  as  he  described  his 
fruitless  search  for  work.  "I  go  looking  for 
work  every  day,"  he  said  through  an  inter- 
preter. "In  the  last  week  I  applied  to  16 
places,  but  none  of  them  called  me  back." 
Before  leaving  Laos  in  1976,  he  was  a 
farmer,  and  at  the  refugee  camp  in  Thai- 
land he  ran  a  little  roadside  drink  stand. 
But  he  has  never  been  able  to  read  or  write 
his  own  langruage  and  English  is  completely 
beyond  him,  despite  what  he  said  were  540 
hours  of  classes  In  the  two  years  he  has 
been  here.  "If  I  studied  until  my  hair 
turned  brown,  I  still  could  not  understand," 
he  said. 

"It  is  not  that  I  am  lazy.  I  am  eager  to 
work,  but  when  I  go  out  for  a  Job  they  say  I 
cannot  speak  English  and  I  cannot  work  for 
them,"  he  said.  Saelee  said  while  in  Laos  he 
served  briefly  with  one  of  the  Mien  nation- 
ality armies  recruited  with  CIA  money  to 
fight  the  communists.  When  the  commu- 
nists won.  he  left  the  country  to  avoid 
prison  camp. 

Now.  he  said.  "I  would  like  to  ask  the  U.S. 
government,  if  we  cannot  find  a  Job  and  the 
welfare  is  cut  off,  please  let  me  go  back  to 
my  country."  He  added,  however,  that  he 
would  like  the  Americans  to  remove  the 
communists  from  Laos  first. 

Refugee  officials  said  Indochinese  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  have  been  attracted  to 
states  like  California  because  there  they  can 
receive  some  welfare  support  for  their  chil- 
dren even  If  there  are  two  able-bodied  par- 
ents in  the  house.  Also.  California  provides 
general  relief  to  individuals  with  no  other 
source  of  income.  In  cities  like  San  Francis- 
co and  San  Diego,  able-bodied  recipients 
mtist  do  some  community  work  and  show 
proof  of  regular  Job-hunting  to  receive  the 
welfare  money,  a  requirement  that  bothers 
some  older  refugees  but  not  younger  ones. 

Arlene  Oki.  special  assistant  to  Seattle 
Mayor  Charles  Royer,  said  refugees  denied 


such  general  relief  here  may  try  to  sell  their 
food  stamps  to  pay  the  rent  and  depend  on 
charity  food  banks  for  meals.  Jay  Keeton, 
planning  and  development  coordinator  for 
the  Central  Area  Motivation  Program,  a 
downtown  Seattle  food  bank,  said  in  the  last 
three  months  refugees  have  swamped  the 
food  bank's  converted  firehouse.  sometimes 
crowding  out  poor  blacks  and  other  tradi- 
tional recipients  of  free  food. 

"I  get  here  at  7  o'clock  and  there  are  al- 
ready 50  or  60  people  lined  up,"  Keeton 
said.  He  said  the  food  bank  supervisors  have 
tried  to  prevent  outbreaks  of  violence  by  ex- 
plaining to  their  long-time  customers  that 
Asian  refugees  are  Just  as  subject  to  poverty 
and  discrimination  as  blacks  have  been  in 
the  past.  But,  Keeton  said,  "It's  getting 
more  and  more  tense  all  the  time."* 


SUPPLY-SIDE  ECONOMICS  IS  A 
WAY  OUT 

•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  Dr.  James  Green— professor 
of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Georgia— wrote  an  excellent  article  on 
the  obstacles  blocking  economic  recov- 
ery. I  think  his  call  for  bipartisan  co- 
operation and  an  incentive-based  pro- 
gram is  well  taken.  If  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  wish  to  submit  it  for  the 
Record. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal  and 
ConstituUon,  May  23,19821 

Supply-Side  Ek;oNomcs  Is  a  Wat  Out- 
Congress  Must  Take  Japamese  Leas  To 
Beat  Recession 

Bipartisan  haggling  over  taxes,  deficits, 
defense  and  Social  Security  is  sabotaging 
economic  recovery.  Whether  this  dissent  re- 
flects deep-seated  philosophical  differences 
or  a  deliberate  effort  to  "Hooverize"  the  In- 
cumbent administration  is  moot.  For  you 
and  me  the  real  issue  is  that  the  politicians 
are  rigging  economic  basics  against  us. 

Contemplate  in  your  mind's  eye  the 
people  in  your  community.  If  you  think  of 
them  primarily  as  consumers,  you  remain  in 
the  Keynesian  mold.  If  you  think  of  them 
primarily  as  producers  first  and  then  as  con- 
sumers, you  fit  into  the  supply-side  econom- 
ic philosophy  that  puts  first  things  first. 

Supply-side  economics  is  incentive-orient- 
ed. Given  incentives,  we  can  produce  our 
way  out  of  this  recession.  Production  cre- 
ates income  and  provides  the  wherewithal 
for  subsequent  consumption. 

To  the  contrary,  however.  Congress  is  now 
contemplating  additional  taxes  to  further 
stifle  incentives.  Such  an  action  in  an  al- 
ready sinking  economy  is  to  generate  a  pre- 
meditated disaster.  Since  July  1  of  last  year, 
profits  are  down  by  26  percent,  sales  reve- 
nues are  Inadequate  to  service  debt  require- 
ments, illiquidity  is  intensifying,  and  bank- 
ruptcies are  increasing  in  frequency  and 
size. 

With  governments  taking  40  percent  of 
income  produced  and  usurping  80  percent  of 
total  private  savings,  the  private  sector's  ef- 
ficiency, access  to  capital  funds  and  ability 
to  create  productive  Job  opportunities  are 
stymied.  The  deficit  question  is  marginal. 
The  real  issue  is  the  total  taxing  and  q>end- 
ing  by  government  and  the  total  shift  of  re- 
sources from  the  private  to  the  public 
sector. 

Congress  must  understand  the  ingredients 
of  economic  dynamics,  i.e.,  what  makes  an 
economy  tick.  Without  fanfare,  the  Japa- 
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nese  have  designed  and  implemented  a 
■upply-alde  economics  program  that  works. 
Incentives  are  paramount  In  Japan's  tax 
policies. 

In  Japan,  there  ia  no  tax  on  dividends  and 
Interest.  There  Is  no  capital  gains  tax.  The 
Japanese  can  Invest,  sell  and  reinvest  as  op- 
portunities arise  in  the  marketplace.  There 
Is  no  need  for  tax  shelters  or  tax  havens.  In 
effect,  savings  and  Investment  are  neither 
tax-motivated,  tax-oriented  nor  tax-manipu- 
lated. Emphasis  is  on  production. 

Unlike  the  United  States,  constmiptlon  is 
not  encouraged  by  tax  policy.  Interest  on 
consumer  debt  is  not  tax-deductible,  so  con- 
sumers are  not  enticed  to  use  credit,  to 
borrow  for  consumption  now  and  pay  later 
out  of  futiuv  Income.  To  the  contrary,  Japa- 
nese consumers  are  encouraged  to  save  and 
Invest.  Out  of  disposable  income,  Americans 
save  only  25  percent  of  the  proportion  of 
Income  saved  by  the  Japanese. 

Following  the  OPEC  boycott  In  1973, 
Japan  suffered  double-digit  inflation  and 
severe  recession.  To  counter  inflationary 
pressures,  the  Bank  of  Japan  reduced  the 
rate  of  money  growth  by  one-half.  Repeated 
calls  from  special  Interest  groups  to  relax 
tight  controls  over  money  growth  were  re- 
jected. With  the  required  additional  reces- 
sionary spending  by  government,  the  feder- 
al deficit  rose  from  1  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  in  1973  to  10  percent  in  1978. 
with  government  absorbing  30  to  40  percent 
of  total  credit  in  the  economy. 

Even  with  a  growing  fiscal  expenditure, 
this  policy  mix  with  tight  controls  on  credit 
creation  dampened  inflation  from  20  per- 
cent to  only  2  percent  by  1980.  Real  output 
increased.  Employment  rose.  The  yen  appre- 
ciated in  buying  power,  and  retail  sales 
flourished.  Also,  real  Interest  rates  fell,  re- 
flecting no  severe  "crowding  out"  of  private 
borrowers  in  capital  funds  markets.  Huge 
federal  deficits  were  financed  out  of  the 
ample  pool  of  private  savings.  There  was  no 
need  to  monetize  deficit  and  inflate  the 
money  supply. 

Hang  Shlng  Ching,  economist  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San  Francisco,  has 
shown  that  despite  high  deficits  and  tight 
money,  Japan's  policy  mix  achieved  sus- 
tained growth  without  persistently  high  in- 
terst  rates  or  a  deep-seated  recession. 
Supply-side  economics  Is  working  effective- 
ly, and  Japan  produced  its  way  out  of  reces- 
sion. We  can  do  the  same  .  .  .  it's  up  to  Con- 
gress to  capture  the  internal  dynamics  of  ec- 
onomics dynamics  and  allow  them  to  work 
here  as  they  are  working  in  Japan.* 


PERCY  OFFERS  SUPPORT  FOR 
REGIONAL  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE STUDY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26,  1982,  the  Senate  adopted  my 
amendment  mandating  a  study  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  of  a  regional 
petroleum  reserve  at  various  locations. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  Senator 
PcHCT  was  a  prime  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment.  The  case  in  support  of 
this  amendment  was  greatly  strength- 
ened by  some  of  the  persuasive  testi- 
mony delivered  on  May  21  at  a  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Energy  Subcommit- 
tee hearing  chaired  by  Senator  Perot. 
The  hearing  focused  on  energy  resil- 
iency and  paid  particular  attention  to 
the  vulnerability  of  concentrating 
storage  of  aU  our  strategic  petroleum 


reserve  (SI%1)  in  a  narrow  band  along 
the  Louisiana  and  Texas  gulf  coasts. 

My  colleague  from  Illinois  pointed 
out  that  tlw  national  security  interest 
is  ill  served  by  placing  up  to  750  mil- 
lion barrela  of  oil  in  one  geographic 
area,  at  sites  that  may  be  vulnerable 
to  terrorisnt  or  sabotage.  In  the  event 
of  a  drawdown,  the  oU  would  flow 
through  a  single  port  and  a  narrow 
band  of  pipelines  through  several  criti- 
cal chokepoints. 

I  agree  wfth  Senator  Percy  that  dis- 
persed storage  would  enhance  national 
security.  At  the  same  time,  it  would 
create  employment  at  the  dispersed 
storage  site$  that  logically  could  be  lo- 
cated in  Nfw  York  State  and  in  Illi- 
nois, close  ,  to  industrial,  transporta- 
tion, and  residential  users. 

I  will  pla^e  in  the  Record  a  copy  of 
Senator  Pe»cy's  opening  statement  at 
the  Governmental  Affairs  Energy  Sub- 
committee hearing,  and  testimony  de- 
livered by  Arthur  Albertson,  Washing- 
ton vice  president,  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.,  of  Oak  Brook,  111.,  and  Victor 
Maggio,  int'emational  representative 
of  the  construction  division  of  the 
International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers, Iribn  Ship  Builders,  Black- 
smiths, Forcers,  and  Helpers. 

I  would  aso  like  to  correct  a  state- 
ment that  I  made  during  consideration 
of  my  amendment.  I  referred  to  the 
1978  amendment  to  the  strategic  pe- 
trolexmi  reserve  plan  which  mandated 
a  20-millionrbarrel  reserve  for  the  east 
coast.  Whi^  the  previous  administra- 
tion proposed  such  an  amendment,  the 
20-million-taprrel  reserve  provision  was 
not  accepted  by  Congress.  Therefore  it 
is  more  important  that  the  President 
or  his  delegate  proceed  with  the  com- 
prehensive (tudy  of  a  regional  petrole- 
lun  reserve  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  ask  thajt  the  three  statements  to 
which  I  raferred  be  printed  in  the 
Recors.      I 

The  statements  follow: 


June  9,  1982 
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Opening  SXi 


OF  Senator  Charles  H. 
Percy 


At  this  mbming's  hearing  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  Subopmmittee  on  Energy,  Nuclear 
Proliferation. and  Government  Processes,  we 
shall  address  a  vital  but  much-overlooked 
element  of  America's  energy  situation- 
something  I  fvould  like  to  call  "energy  resil- 
iency." Simply  put,  the  question  is  Just  how 
susceptible  qur  energy  infrastructure  may 
be  to  terrorilm  or  sabotage— and  Just  what 
we  can  do  to  reduce  that  vulnerability. 

The  brewiiK  war  in  the  Falklands  is  a  re- 
minder that  the  1980s  could  be  a  damgerous 
decade.  We  are  starting  to  see  indications 
that  the  oil  glut  is  tapering  off,  and  I  am 
firmly  convlqced  that  we  shall  someday  find 
oiu"selves  faoe-to-face  with  energy  shortages 
at  least  as  severe  as  those  we  faced  in  the 
1970s.  And  ijext  time  those  shortages  may 
involve  more  than  Just  a  cut-off  of  oil  im- 
ports, gas  lin^s,  and  rising  prices.  They  may 
come  at  a  time  of  greatly  heightened  global 
tensions,  intpmational  terrorism,  or  even 
military  confj-ontation. 

I  hope  I  a|n  wrong  about  this,  but  I  am 
fearful  that  Igiven  the  worldwide  economic 
conditions  wi  may  see  expanding  activities 


of  terrorist  groupf  which  may  have  access 
to  all  the  men  and  women  and  money  they 
need,  high-technology  weapons,  and  sensi- 
tive intelligence.  We  have  to  brace  ourselves 
for  this  possibility^ 

No  one  can  d^ubt  the  Importance  of 
energy  to  the  security  of  the  United  States. 
For  our  economy  to  function— and  for  our 
defense  apparatus  to  remain  fully  capable— 
our  energy  production,  storage,  and  trans- 
portation facllltiea  must  be  able  to  function 
well,  no  matter  what  the  circumstances.  If 
an  international  terrorist  group  or  anyone 
else  ever  wanted  to  do  the  United  States 
real  harm,  this  energy  infrastructure  is  one 
place  they  might  attack.  I  think  it  Is  a  for- 
gotten Achilles  heel  in  our  entire  defense 
posture.  I 

As  some  of  ouf  witnesses  will  describe 
today,  our  energy' system  has  evolved  over 
the  years  with  only  limited  regard  to  its 
physical  vulnerabQity.  Anyone  who  takes  a 
quick  glance  at  the  maps  around  the  room 
can  see  that  there  aire  some  chokepoints— in 
our  energy  transportation  system,  for  exam- 
ple. Certainly,  we  Cannot  change  transporta- 
tion and  storage  lystems  already  in  place, 
but  we  need  to  do  ;whatever  we  can  to  make 
them  mere  resilient,  more  sectu-e,  and  ulti- 
mately less  vulnerable.  This  may  simply 
mean  maintaining  the  ability  to  contain  any 
damage  and  repair  it  quickly.  Or  it  may  re- 
quire having  back«up  or  redundant  systems 
to  ensure  that  energy  will  continue  to  be  de- 
livered, regardless  of  any  possible  damage. 
In  isolated  cases,  it  may  mean  more  guards, 
more  fences,  and  more  secure  perimeters. 

Smoke  and  fire  ve  could  live  with,  but  not 
month-long  blackouts,  or  hard-to-fix  pipe- 
line disruptions,  or  any  lasting  damage  to 
the  Strategic  Petdoleum  Reserve.  One  way 
or  the  other,  we  amply  must  reassure  our- 
selves—and alert  terrorists  or  other  adver- 
saries—that attacks  on  our  energy  facilities 
would  cause  us  no  feal  harm. 

A  year  and  a  h^lf  ago,  when  I  asked  my 
staff  to  begin  looking  into  this,  top  officials 
in  the  Energy  E>eDartment  not  only  had  no 
answers  to  our  questions,  but  they  did  not 
even  understand  \fhy  we  were  asking  them. 

Now  we  have  ah  Administration  that  is 
taking  emergency  preparedness  seriously. 
At  my  urging,  it  h|as  focused  on  these  ques- 
tions, and  has  alr^eady  taken  action  to  im- 
prove the  securityl  of  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve,  amotig  other  things.  I  would 
like  to  see  these  efforts  expanded,  and  I 
would  particularly  like  to  see  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  and  De- 
fense Department  get  more  involved.  Fol- 
lowing this  hearing,  1  may  Introduce  legisla- 
tion calling  for  an  inter-agency  coordinating 
council,  headed  by  FEMA,  to  review  these 
security  issues  and  report  back  to  the  Con- 
gress about  any  further  public  or  private 
sector  action  need^  to  make  our  energy  fa- 
cilities less  vulnerable. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  security  consider- 
ations given  greater  weight  in  decisions 
made  about  the  [future  evolution  of  the 
Strategic  Petroleupi  Reserve  and  any  civil- 
ian power  systems  of  direct  significance  to 
our  military  or  coitununicatlons  capabilities. 

Finally,  I  think  we  need  to  begin  asking 
these  questions  as  we  do  research,  promote 
technologies,  or  ^t  policies  which  nmy 
affect  our  energy  i  system  in  the  1990s  and 
beyond.  I  generally  support  the  Administra- 
tion's move  toward  a  free,  unregulated 
energy  marketpla^,  but  there  are  Impor- 
tant factors— like  ^iliency  and  national  se- 
curity—a  free  market  will  not  adequately 
consider.  Decentilallzed,  widely  dispersed 
energy  systems— like  solar  energy,  alcohol 


fuels,  and  especially  energy  conservation- 
will  almost  always  be  more  resilient  and 
more  secure  than  centralized  ones.  Also,  as 
any  businessman  can  tell  you,  diversifica- 
tion always  brings  an  extra  margin  of 
safety. 

Yesterday,  I  introduced  a  bill,  the  Com- 
modity Surplus  Disposal  Act  of  1982,  which 
will  contribute  to  a  more  diverse  and  resil- 
ient energy  supply  by  promoting  the  conver- 
sion of  surplus  com  to  alcohol  fuels.  I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  this  bill  later  in  the 
hearing. 

These  alternative  energy  technologies 
have  already  suffered  sharp  budget  cuts  and 
reduced  priorities  in  this  Administration, 
but  I  am  beginning  to  see  some  signs  that— 
thanks  to  some  prodding  from  many  of  us  at 
this  end  of  town— things  may  be  turning 
around.  I  hope  our  hearing  today  will  pro- 
vide extra  Impetus  to  continuing  a  federal 
role  tn  developing  and  promoting  these 
technologies. 

Statement  of  Artrur  Ai^ertson 

I  am  Arthur  Albertson,  Washington  Vice 
President  of  Chicago  Bridge  &,  Iron  Compa- 
ny headquartered  in  Oak  Brook,  Illinois. 
During  this  statement,  I  will  refer  to  the 
Steel  Plate  Fabricators  Association  as  the 
Association. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  state 
the  position  of  our  company  and  the  Asso- 
ciation. We  have  prepared  a  written  state- 
ment for  Inclusion  tn  the  record. 

The  Association  is  an  organization  repre- 
senting 145  companies  that  employ  approxi- 
mately 50,000  people.  We  are  vitally  inter- 
ested in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
both  as  It  affects  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try, and  as  a  means  to  reduce  unemploy- 
ment in  our  industry. 

We  believe  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress  to 
fill  the  Reserve  as  quickly  as  possible.  In 
fact,  while  the  law  requires  a  minimum  fill 
rate  of  100,000  barrels  p>er  day,  Congress  has 
encouraged  a  fill  rate  of  at  least  300,000  bar- 
rels per  day.  Regrettably,  the  present  stor- 
age construction  program  will  not  allow  this 
desired  fill  rate. 

These  facts  have  encouraged  CBI  and  the 
Association  to  study  the  effect  the  use  of 
steel  tanks  could  have  on  the  program's 
schedule.  The  results  of  our  study  are  incor- 
porated In  the  written  statement.  The  study 
clearly  shows  that  storage  availability  can 
be  accelerated  by  proceeding  immediately 
with  above  ground  steel  tank  terminals. 

The  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  agrees  with 
our.  acceleration  analysis  and  has  further  in- 
dicated that  above  ground  terminals  are 
cost  effective.  This  is  evidenced  in  their 
letter  Included  in  our  written  statement. 

The  DOE  Report,  dated  July,  1981,  enti- 
tled "Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Accelera- 
tion", also  concludes  that  in  terms  of  overall 
budget  costs,  "steel  tanks  are  less  expensive 
than  a  new  solution-mined  site  and  competi- 
tive with  Big  Hill  alternatives  because  the 
oil  would  be  acquired  sooner"  (see  page  m- 
3,  Section  4  of  our  written  statement).  How- 
ever, the  same  report  also  looks  at  an  invest- 
ment analysis  and  concludes  that  acceler- 
ated oil  procurement  is  not  a  good  invest- 
ment unless  a  near  term  supply  interruption 
is  foreseen. 

The  interruption  In  oil  supply  that  oc- 
curred In  1973  was  not  foreseen  In  1972.  The 
SPR  was  an  outgrowth  of  the  1973  crisis  to 
provide  Insurance  against  similar  interrup- 
tions in  the  future.  The  conclusions  of  the 
DOE  do  not  consider  the  likelihood  of  a 
near  term  interruption. 

In  addition  to  providing  a  means  for  accel- 
erating storage  availability,  on  a  cost  effec- 


tive basis,  above  ground  storage  provides  im- 
portant characteristics  which  complement 
existing  facilities  by  giving  the  program  ad- 
ditional flexibility: 

1.  Steel  tanks  allow  segregation  of  oil  by 
grades  providing  the  government  greater 
flexibility  in  their  purchasing  program  and 
enabling  crude  withdrawal  for  specific  refin- 
eries designed  to  process  that  particular 
crude. 

2.  Steel  tankage  permits  geographic  dis- 
persion of  storage  and  crude  segregation 
where  inground  storage  dictates  concentra- 
tion. 

3.  The  Corps  of  Engineers'  letter,  incorpo- 
rated in  our  written  statement,  points  out 
the  advantage  of  "one  hundred  percent  oil 
recovery  in  steel  tanks  versus  unknown  re- 
covery in  solution-mined  sites".  It  further 
states  that  "DOE  admits  to  a  1.6%  recovery 
loss.  A  5%  loss  is  regarded  as  more  realistic 
based  upon  the  many  unknowns  inherent  in 
long-term  storage  in  solution-mined  cav- 
ities". This  loss  factor  has  not  been  consid- 
ered in  the  DOE  storage  cost  analysis. 

4.  The  viability  of  steel  tanks  is  not  affect- 
ed by  the  number  of  drawdowns  whereas  in- 
ground  storage  In  salt  domes  is  limited  to  a 
few  drawdowns.  Therefore,  steel  tanks  wUl 
permit  partial  use  of  the  reserve,  if  neces- 
sary or  desirable,  on  a  periodic  basis  without 
affecting  the  useful  life  of  the  reserve  pro- 
gram. 

5.  Steel  tanks  can  be  converted  to  product 
storage  such  as  gasoline,  fuel  oil.  Jet  fuel, 
etc.  should  the  need  arise. 

The  prime  advantage  of  above  ground 
storage  is  a  two  year  acceleration  in  the  cur- 
rent fill  schedule  for  the  750  million  barrel 
program. 

The  charts  which  I  am  alx>ut  to  show 
were  prepared  for  an  earlier  hearing  and  are 
based  on  a  DOE  award  of  January  1,  1982 
with  site  selection  by  April  1,  1982.  The 
completion  dates,  therefore,  must  be  ex- 
tended on  a  day  for  day  basis  for  the  appro- 
priate delay  In  award.  However,  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  time  required  to  com- 
plete above  ground  versus  in  ground  storage 
will  remain  unchanged. 

Chart  1  shows  200  million  barrels  of  crude 
in  storage  at  the  end  of  FT  1981.  By  adding 
to  that  storage  at  the  fill  rate  of  300  thou- 
sand barrels  per  day  targeted  by  Congress, 
the  entire  750  million  barrels  should  be  in 
place  by  the  end  of  FY  1986. 

Chart  2  based  on  the  present  "acceler- 
ated" DOE  Facility  development  schedule, 
the  750  million  barrel  fill  capacity,  using  in- 
ground  storage,  cannot  be  attaineid  until  the 
end  of  FY  1989. 

Chart  3  combines  Charts  1  and  2,  showing 
a  short  fall  between  the  target  fill  rate  set 
by  Congress  and  the  availability  of  storage 
as  currently  planned.  The  750  million  barrel 
storage  capacity  will  be  in  place  3  years  late. 

Chut  4  Illustrates  that  storage  In  steel 
tanks  can  be  made  available,  starting  mid 
FT  1985,  with  150  million  barrels  available 
by  the  end  of  FY  1087. 

Chart  5  shows  that  with  the  use  of  steel 
tanks,  the  full  750  million  barrels  of  storage 
can  be  In  place  by  the  end  of  FY  1987,  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  the  Big  Hill  Develop- 
ment and  providing  the  full  storage  capabU- 
Ity  two  years  earlier  than  will  be  the  case  If 
Big  Hill  goes  forward. 

The  construction  of  the  three  50  million 
barrel  terminals  referred  to  in  these  charts 
will  have  a  major  Impact  on  the  presently 
depressed  steel  and  construction  Industries; 
420,000  tons  of  steel  are  required  which 
translates  into  1,700  steelworker  man  years, 
and  In  addition,  creates  employment  for 


workers  In  mining,  shipping  and  other  relat- 
ed areas  that  go  hand  in  hand  with  steel 
making. 

The  construction  of  the  terminals  trans- 
lates into  6,150  man  years  of  work.  This  in- 
dustry, which  I  represent,  is  suffering  from 
a  lack  of  new  construction  In  this  country, 
resulting  from  the  decline  In  the  rate  of  ex- 
pansion of  refining  and  power  generation 
capacity. 

The  leaching  of  caverns  requires  consider- 
able power  and  water  which  account  for 
most  of  the  construction  cost,  but  is  not 
labor  Intensive.  Steel  tanluige  is  labor  inten- 
sive and  will  provide  more  employment. 

Since  Congress  has  previously  attached 
urgency  to  the  SPR,  we  conclude  it  is  desira- 
ble to  accelerate  the  construction  of  storage 
facilities.  The  question  of  urgency  deserves 
immediate  resolution.  Our  Industry  is  pre- 
pared to  move  expeditiously,  to  assist  In  the 
early  completion  of  the  SPR. 

Thank  you. 

Statement  of  Victor  Maooio 

Mr  Chairman,  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
committee, my  name  is  Victor  Mt«gio.  I  am 
an  International  Representative  of  the  Con- 
struction Division  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Boilermakers,  Iron  Ship- 
builders, Blacksmiths,  Forgers  and  Helpers, 
affiliated  with  the  AFI^-CIO.  On  behalf  of 
Harold  J.  Buoy,  International  President  of 
our  Organization,  representing  one  hundred 
forty  thousand  (140,000)  members  In  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  I  thank  you  for 
this  opportunity  to  address  an  issue  of  great 
concern  to  this  International  Brotherhood, 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR). 

The  International  Brotherhood  of  Boiler- 
makers firmly  believe  that  the  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  is  vital  to  the  security  of 
our  nation.  Our  Organization  supports  a 
strong  national  defense  policy,  realizing  the 
direct  relation  of  an  adequate  oil  reserve 
and  our  ability  to  defend  our  country.  For 
that  reason,  we  are  in  concurrence  with  the 
original  goal  of  implementing  legislation 
passed  by  Congress,  establishing,  as  quickly 
as  possible,  a  seven  hundred  fifty  million 
barrel  (750  MMB)  oil  reserve,  and  totally 
support  the  priority  and  urgency  recently 
attached  by  Congress  to  the  development 
and  fill  of  the  SPR. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  our  understanding 
that  current  estlmaU;S  project  between  two 
hundred  forty  and  two  hundred  seventy  mO- 
Uon  barrels  (240-270  MMB)  of  crude  oU 
being  in  place  at  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year.  Tlds  represents  approximately  one 
half  ( V^)  of  the  total  amount  of  the  goal  pro- 
vided in  the  Initial  legislation. 

In  testimony  by  Congreaaman  Marc  L. 
Marks  of  Pennsylvania,  before  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  on  March  2,  1982,  he  explained.  "Al- 
though adverse  market  conditions  precluded 
significant  fill  during  the  1979-1980  time 
frame,  this  should  not  have  adversely  af- 
fected the  development  of  capacity".  He  fur- 
ther stated,  "The  Administration  now  rec- 
ommends that  completion  of  the  total  ca- 
pacity of  the  Reserve,  to  the  seven  hundred 
fifty  million  barrel  (750  MMB)  level,  should 
be  further  delayed  by  one  year  until  the  end 
of  Fiscal  Year  1990." 

It  is  only  too  obvious  that  the  Admlnstra- 
tlon.  not  only  accepts  the  current  physical 
constraints  of  the  existing  salt  domes,  but 
further  suggests  deferring  plans  to  Increase 
capacity,  thus  reducing  the  fill  rate  substan- 
tially.  It  is  o\ir  opinion  that  the  Administra- 
tion's position  is  definitely  contrary  to  the 
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intent  of  Congress  to  fill  the  Reserve  as 
quidcly  u  possible. 

Furthermore,  we  believe  the  Administra- 
tion's position  fundamentally  defeats  the 
purpose  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
"which  Is  to  minimize,  if  not  immunize  our- 
selves against  the  adverse  political  and  eco- 
nomic effects  Inherent  in  another  crude  oil 
supply  interruption".* 

Oar  interpretation  of  these  circumstances 
can  only  support  claims  of  historical  mis- 
management, magnified  by  delay.  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  members  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee, this  International  Union  cannot  impress 
upon  you  enough  as  to  the  Importance  and 
need  for  immediate  plans  to  develop  capac- 
ity and  fill  the  reserve.  We  can  no  longer 
tolerate  the  complacency  of  the  Administra- 
tion and  allow  further  delay  of  the  develop- 
ment and  fill  of  the  SPR. 

Th«]s,  the  International  Brotherhood  of 
Boilermakers,  Iron  Shipbuilders,  Black- 
smiths, Forgers  and  Helpers  are  in  favor  of 
substituting  above-ground  steel  tank  storage 
terminals  in  place  of  salt-dome  type  storage 
in  Phase  III  of  the  current  plan.  Specifical- 
ly, we  support  expansion  of  the  SPR  to  the 
desired  seven  hundred  fifty  million  barrel 
(750  MMB)  capacity  via  the  construction  of 
one  hundred  forty  million  barrels  (140 
liCMB)  of  above-ground  steel  tank  storage 
capacity  rather  than  a  similar  increase 
through  the  development  of  in-ground  type 
storage  proposed  at  the  Big  Hill  salt-dome 
located  in  Texas. 

Above-ground  steel  tank  storage  can  be 
constructed  faster,  cost  effectively,  and  be 
in  place  for  filling  in  less  time  than  salt- 
dome  type  storage.  Equally  Important,  the 
inclusion  of  above-ground  steel  tank  storage 
terminals  would  be  tremendously  labor  in- 
tensive and  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  the  economy.  The  following  facts  will 
support  and  substantiate  our  position: 

(1)  Results  of  a  study  prepared  by  the 
Steel  Plate  Fabricators  Association,  which 
has  been  submitted  to  you  and  included  in 
their  testimony,  "clearly  shows  that  storage 
availability  can  be  accelerated  by  proceed- 
ing Immediately  with  above-ground  steel 
tank  terminals."  P^irther  substantiated, 
".  .  .  the  only  storage  mode  that  can  be  de- 
veloped in  sufficient  volume  qulcldy  enough 
to  make  an  appreciable  Impact  on  the  seven 
hundred  fifty  million  barrel  (750  MMB) 
storage  timetable  is  the  atmve-ground  steel 
tank  alternative."  * 

(2)  In  a  report  conducted  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Energy,  in  July,  1981.  entitled 
"Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Acceleration: 
Report  to  the  Secretary,"  analysis  of  costs 
between  the  construction  of  above-ground 
steel  tanks  proved  to  lie  less  expensive  than 
development  of  a  new  solution-mined  site 
and  in  terms  of  overall  budget  costs,  com- 
peUUve  to  the  Big  Hill  alternative,  basically 
due  to  the  timely  acquisition  of  oil  in  both 
instances.  The  n.S.  Corps  of  Engineers' 
Analysis,  dated  October  19,  1981.  supports 
DOE'S  findings  and  takes  the  position  that 
comparatively  above-ground  storage  termi- 
nals are  coat  effective. 

(3)  Subatitutlcm  of  one  hundred  forty  mil- 
lion barrels  (140  MMB)  of  above-ground 
steel  tank  storage  for  an  equal  amount  of 
in-ground  storage  would  allow  for  a  three  to 
fotir  (3-4)  year  acoeloatlon  of  the  SPR  and 
aocompliab  eatabllshment  of  the  total  Re- 
serve. By  creating  additional  storage  capac- 
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ity  in  less  time  than  anticipated,  the  U.S. 
could  take  advantage  of  the  existing  oil  glut, 
reduce  overiil  costs,  place  the  entire  Re- 
serve in  tact;  and  afford  Americans  the  pro- 
tection of  t  seven  hundred  fifty  million 
barrel  (750  MMB)  SPR.  thus  accomplishing 
the  objective  of  the  program. 

(4)  Additional  advantages  of  above-groiuid 
steel  tank  sltorage  over  in-ground  salt  dome 
storage  are  tumerous.  Steel  tanks  permit  a 
greater  pereentage  of  oil  to  be  retrieved 
than  in-ground  storage.  To  facilitate  the  dis- 
tribution of  oil,  steel  tank  storage  terminals 
can  be  geographically  located  to  comple- 
ment the  existing  oil  pipelines,  which  is 
untrue  of  sdt-dome  storage  facilities.  Also, 
the  construsion  of  steel  tanlis  can  be  locat- 
ed strategically  in  areas  that  enhance  our 
national  defense  capabilities,  as  well  as  pro- 
vide security  for  the  Reserve,  which  is  not 
possible  an4  characteristic  of  in-ground 
storage.  Should  need  arise  at  a  future  date, 
steel  tank  storage  terminals  offer  the  flexi- 
bility for  alternative  storage  uses,  with  easy 
conversion  to  product  storage.  In  theory, 
above-ground  steel  tanlu  provide  a  mode  of 
storage  applicable  for  almost  any  sut>stance 
and  allows  for  total  retrievabllity,  which 
cannot  be  achieved  in  salt-dome  type  stor- 
age, j 

(5)  Most  iqiportantly.  utilization  of  above- 
ground  steel  tank  storage  represents  a  far 
greater  Job^creating  potential  than  in- 
ground  salt-4ome  storage.  Manpower  projec- 
tions, relative  to  the  inclusion  of  above- 
ground  steC  tank  storage  terminals  in 
Phase  III  of  fthe  current  plan,  are  astronom- 
ical in  termg  of  man  years  of  employment. 
The  lncori>oratlon  of  steel  tanks  to  the  plan 
would  requite  the  production  of  more  than 
four  hundrod  thousand  (400,000)  tons  of 
steel  and  provide  the  currently  depressed 
steel  industry  with  over  seventeen  hundred 
(1,700)  man  )rears  of  employment.  Addition- 
ally, years  of  employment  would  be  created 
for  people  inl  the  mining  of  raw  materials  as- 
sociated with  steel  production,  as  well  as  the 
shipping  Industry  for  the  handling  and 
transportation  of  the  materials. 

Furthermore  and  as  it  specifically  applies 
to  the  construction  industry,  steel  tanics 
represent  alkiost  six  thousand  five  hundred 
(6,500)  man  years  of  work  in  the  fabrication 
and  construotion  of  the  terminals.  In  an  in- 
dustry currently  plagued  with  a  nationwide 
unemploymant  rate  between  twenty  and 
twenty-five  percent  (20%-25%),  the  advan- 
tages surroutiding  the  construction  of  steel 
tanks  with  Kgard  to  the  economy  are  end- 
less. Without  explaining  the  theory  of  the 
"ripple  effedt"  and  the  direct  impact  on  the 
domestic  economy,  we  ask  each  of  you  to 
consider  the  affects  of  this  principle  which 
is  most  applicable  in  this  situation.  Al- 
though maicx>wer  estimates  are  not  avail- 
able for  the  development  of  Big  HiU,  we  are 
certain  that  salt-dome  storage  is  far  less  Job 
Intensive  than  construction  of  above-ground 
steel  tank  storage  terminals. 

On  behaU  of  this  International  Union  and 
one  hundred  thirty  thousand  (130,000) 
American  members,  I  urge  your  support  of 
this  proposal  and  ask  that  you  include 
above-grounp  steel  tank  storage  terminals 
as  part  of  tile  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve. 

Thank  yoii.« 
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SENATOF  BAUCDS  SUGGESTS 
NO  NEID  FOR  BPA  LINE  CON- 
STRUCtlON 

•  Mr.  B^CUS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  times  In  the  past,  I  have  in- 
serted   in   %he   CONORBSSIOHAL   RXCORO 
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correspondence  con- 
broblems  Montana  is 
having  with  thi  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration and  its  proposed  con- 
struction of  twin  500  kv  transmission 
lines. 

I  have  gone  Into  so  much  detail  on 
this  in  the  past  that  I  shaU  not  make  a 
lengthy  statement  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, on  May  27,  I  submitted  testimo- 
ny to  the  Bontkeville  Power  Adminis- 
tration as  parij  of  its  environmental 
impact  statem|ent  process  for  the 
siting  of  these  proposed  lines  from 
Garrison,  Monjt.,  west.  In  order  to 
share  that  testimony  with  my  col- 
leagues and  renders  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  M  well  as  with  affected 
Montanans,  I  a«k  to  have  this  testimo- 
ny l>e  printed  jin  the  Congressional 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  testimony  referred  to  follows: 
U.S.  Senate, 
May  27. 1982. 
Mr.  Peter  Johkso 
Administrator,  BbnneviUe  Potoer  Adminis- 
tration, Portland,  Oreg. 

Dear  Mr.  Johnbon:  I  write  to  summarize 
my  concerns  oveij  the  Garrison-West  siting 
of  Bonneville's  proposed  powerlines.  Rather 
then  repeat  earlier,  more  specific  remarlcs 
here,  I  request  that  our  earlier  correspond- 
ence be  included  fri  your  hearing  record  and 
that  BPA's  siting  decisions  respond  to  the 
concerns  I  have  raised  separately  in  corre- 
spondence over  ttie  past  year. 

Instead,  I  will  qere  summarize  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  the  most  important  criteria  for 
siting  these  lines:  | 

1.  Recent  changes  in  the  forecasted  power 
demand  for  the^  Pacific  Northwest  raise 
questions  about  {the  continued  need  for 
power  generated  by  Colstrip  Units  3  and  4. 
The  changes  will  require  a  new  look  at  the 
extent  to  which  Bonneville's  further  in- 
volvement with  t|iese  lines  is  necessary.  As 
part  of  the  EIS  process.  Bonneville  should 
thoroughly  review  the  "no  federal  line"  al- 
ternative. Bonneville  should  thoroughly  ex- 
amine whether  or  not  there  is  at  this  time  a 
need  for  BPA  to  construct  portions  of  this 
line.  With  the  many  demands  being  placed 
upon  BPA's  resoiu-ces— including  conserva- 
tion, fish  habitat  enhancement,  and  Treas- 
ury repayments— <your  agency  has  an  over- 
whelming responsibility  to  avoid  projects 
that  are  not  cleanly  essential.  If  Bonneville 
cannot  determine  a  clear  case  of  existing 
need  for  federal  construction,  Bonneville 
should  advise  the  private  consortium  con- 
structing Colstrip  3  and  4  of  their  option  to 
construct  these  lines  themselves  or  to  await 
the  establishment  of  such  a  need  once  the 
Regional  Power  Planning  Council  has  devel- 
oped its  plan.        I 

2.  Bonneville  should  respond  to  all  siting 
concerns  raised  by  the  State  of  Montana.  I 
am  convinced  thtrt'  had  BPA  recognized  the 
Montana  Major  racility  Siting  Act  as  the 
governing  authority  for  line  siting  from  the 
outset,  many— pethaps  all—of  today's  prob- 
lems with  line  sitjng  could  have  been  avoid- 
ed. Any  decision  toade  by  Bonneville  at  this 
time  should  reflect  the  Intent  and  spirit  as 
well  as  the  lettei*  of  the  recent  court  deci- 
sion. BPA  should  cooperate  fully  with  the 
State  of  Montana  in  making  all  further 
siting  decisions.  Itothing  in  federal  law  pre- 
cludes full  cooperation  with  the  State. 

3.  The  specific  ^ncems  of  local  residents 
should   be   paramount.    Une   siting   costs 
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should  be  paid  by  the  consumers  of  the  elec- 
tricity being  tranamltted  by  these  lines. 
Impact  aid  authority  should  be  used  flexibly 
to  mitigate  all  line  Impacta.  It  is  not  ade- 
quate for  Bonneville  to  base  siting  decisions 
primarily  upon  coat  factors.  The  question  is 
not  "how  much"  the  lines  cost,  but  who 
should  pay  the  costs  aMociated  with  the  line 
conateuction. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  about  local 
residents  whose  lives  and  property  would  be 
affected  by  the  lines  and  yet  who  are  not 
entitled  to  t>aymente  under  Bonneville's  ex- 
isting compensation  policies.  Every  unmiti- 
gated local  impact  means  shifting  line  costs 
from  electricity  consumers  to  local  resi- 
dents. According,  BPA  should  relocate,  rede- 
sign, and,  if  necessary,  bury  the  lines  to 
avoid  high  impacts.  If  Bonneville  finds  such 
activities  to  be  cost-prohibitive,  Bonneville 
should  provide  adequate  compensation  to 
affected  residents  and  local  govenmients— 
even  if  these  residents  and  governments  do 
not  have  property  within  the  lines'  rights- 
of-way.  If  Bonneville  does  not  wish  to  use 
its  discretionary  authority  to  do  this,  it 
must  return  construction  to  private  enter- 
prise immediately. 

4.  Since  Bonneville,  as  a  federal  agency, 
has  agreed  to  build  these  lines,  it  is  reasona- 
ble to  expect  that  these  lines  be  located 
upon  federal  lands  to  the  maximum  extent 
poosible. 

5.  Bonneville  should  closely  review  all 
local  initiatives  and  proposals  for  center  line 
routing.  I  am  particularly  concerned  about 
reports  from  several  effected  communities 
that  local  concerns  are  not  being  considered 
adequately.  I  will  take  this  opportunity  to 
make  clear  for  the  decision  record  that  espe- 
cially with  regard  to  the  MaxvlUe.  MUler 
Creek.  St.  Regis  and  Thompson  Falls  areas 
my  repeated  requests  for  more  and  im- 
proved meetings  between  local  residents  and 
BonnevUle  personnel  have  met  with  only 
limited  success.  Further,  I  have  had  repeat- 
ed indications  that  Bonneville  has  not  to 
date  responded  to  particular  routing  ideas 
and  problems  raised  by  local  residents. 

I  repeatedly  have  requested  that  in  these 
and  other  problem  areas  Bonneville  adopt  a 
policy  that  requires  briefing  l(x»l  residents 
on  the  particulars  of  the  draft  EIS,  then 
helping  the  residents  organize  and  present 
their  responses,  and  only  then,  after  ade- 
quate time  for  review  and  response,  holding 
the  formal  EIS  hearings. 

Bonneville  has  strongly  resisted  this  re- 
quest. Furthermore,  local  residents  have  re- 
t>eatedly  registered  both  procedural  and 
substantive  complaints  concerning  the  line 
siting  process.  Recently,  it  required  inter- 
vention from  my  office  to  secure  Bonne- 
ville's agreement  to  accept  pre-commmt 
period  written  comments  offered  by  local 
residents  as  a  part  of  the  hearing  record. 
Bonneville  had  advised  Maxville  area  resi- 
dents that  residents  would  need  to  duplicate 
and  resubmit  their  earlier  comments  If 
these  comments  were  to  be  considered 
during  the  formal  EIS  process.  This  is  one 
of  many  times  when  requested  and  anxious 
citizen  involvement,  often  combined  with 
congressional  intervention,  was  needed  to 
prod  Bonneville  into  doing  what  it  should 
have  done  on  its  own. 

In  fairness.  BPA  personnel  say  such  an 
apparent  lack  of  responsiveness  was  inad- 
vertent and  local  concerns  will  be  explored 
thoroughly.  Bonneville  has  taken  a  niunt)er 
of  steps  over  the  past  jrear  to  make  its  proc- 
ess more  responstve  and  its  people  more 
available  to  the  public  Nevertheless,  it  is  es- 
sential that  the  final  environmental  impact 


statement  show  clearly  and  specifically  how 
each  of  the  local  concerns  and  ideas  has 
been  addressed. 

6.  Bonneville  should  speed  its  study  of  po- 
tential health  and  aafety  impacU  of  high 
voltage  transmission  lines.  The  Library  of 
Congress  review  tmdertaken  last  year  at  my 
request  indicated  that  too  little  study  had 
been  completed  to  gain  confident  knowledge 
of  all  potential  health  and  safety  impacts  of 
such  lines.  Bonneville's  study  should  be  con- 
cluded as  quickly  as  possible,  its  result  pub- 
lished, and  its  recommendations,  if  any, 
promptly  pursued. 

Let  me  restate  my  dismay  with  Bonne- 
ville's overall  record  concerning  these 
powerlines.  This  record  began  with  Bonne- 
ville's being  less  than  candid  in  outlining  its 
intentions  to  Congress.  The  record  contin- 
ued with  Bonneville's  stretching  its  author- 
ity to,  or  in  my  opinion  beyond,  its  legal  au- 
thorization for  construction  of  these  lines. 
Boimeville  has  fought  the  State  of  Montana 
instead  of  cooperating  with  it.  And  Bonne- 
ville's siting  process,  while  greatly  improved 
over  the  past  year,  has  improved  only  as  a 
result  of  direct  and  constant  pressure.  Even 
in  its  improved  state.  Bonneville's  siting 
process  is  far  less  than  perfect. 

I  appreciate  and  respect  the  dedication  of 
many  of  Bonne vlUe's  personnel  who  have 
honestly  tried  to  Improve  Bonneville's  re- 
sponsiveness to  Montana  needs.  However.  I 
find  myself  moving  away  from  support  of 
Bonneville's  historic  work  in  bringing  elec- 
tricity to  the  Northwest  toward  a  new  and 
deep-felt  slLepticism  of  projects  Bonneville 
imdertakes.  My  State  is  receiving  quite  an 
education  in  the  workings  of  a  large,  cum- 
bersome federal  bureaucracy  that  inter- 
venes in  our  lives  but  seems  responsible  to 
no  one. 

I  hope  the  creation  of  the  Regional  Power 
Planning  Council  becomes  a  major  step  for- 
ward in  making  Bonneville  more  responsible 
to  Montana  and  to  the  region.  This  was  the 
intent  of  Congress.  Further,  I  hope  that  all 
of  us  have  learned  from  this  experience  to 
review  more  carefully  the  granting  of  any 
Montana  permit  to  construct  major  facili- 
ties such  as  Colstrip  3  and  4. 

The  Montana  Board  of  National  Re- 
sources had  no  way  of  luiowing  that  the 
transmission  lines  it  agreed  to  as  part  of  the 
siting  of  Colstrip  3  and  4  would  never  be 
built— that  Instead  the  consortium  of  utili- 
ties led  by  Montana  Power  Company  would 
wash  its  hands  of  these  powerlines  at  Town- 
send.  Montana,  west.  In  the  future,  it  would 
seem  clear  that  any  permits  for  major  facili- 
ties should  be  made  conditional  upon  the 
original  applicant's  completion  of  all  the 
worli.  And  in  the  future,  we  must  be  careful 
to  insure  that  private  utilities  and  others 
seeldng  to  construct  major  projects  in  our 
State  are  held  responsible  for  all  of  the  im- 
plications of  their  projects. 

For  the  present,  I  urge  Bonneville  to  use 
this  last  part  of  its  siting  process  to  improve 
upon  its  record  in  my  State.  The  National 
EInvlronmental  Policy  Act  was  enacted  by 
Congress  in  an  attempt  to  make  federal 
agencies  truly  responsive  to  the  citizens 
they  are  to  serve.  In  this  case,  Bonneville's 
responsibility  is  not  Just  to  electric  consum- 
ers in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  nor  Just  to  the 
consortium  of  private  utilities  and  the 
public  which  these  utilities  serve.  Bonne- 
ville's responsibility  Is  also  to  each  local  resi- 
dent being  affected  by  its  actions.  Bonne- 
ville should  move  the  lines  as  necessary  to 
meet  local  objections.  Bonneville  should  in- 
ternalize the  cost  of  these  lines  Instead  of 
dumping  the  burdens  of  land  depreciation 


and  associated  imtwcts  on  the  backs  of  local 
residents.  Bonneville  as  a  federal  agency  has 
a  special  obligation  to  cooperate— not  to 
fight— with  the  government  of  the  State  of 
Montana. 
With  best  personal  regards.  I  am 
Sincerely, 

MaxBaucus.« 


DRUNK  DRIVINO  LEGISLATION 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Jiir.  President,  on 
May  11,  1982.  the  Senate  took  an  his- 
toric step.  It  was  the  first  time  nation- 
al legislation  to  fight  drunk  driving 
passed  either  House  of  Congress.  Now, 
attention  is  focused  on  the  House  of 
Representatives,  where  the  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  Committee 
recently  approved  legislation  which. 
like  S.  2158,  creates  an  incentive  grant 
program  for  the  States  and  mandates 
the  modernization  of  the  National 
Drivers  Register.  I  am  hopeful  that  a 
bill  will  lie  sent  to  the  White  House 
for  the  President's  signature  by  mid- 
summer. 

I  express  sincere  thanks,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Pell  and  myself,  to  the  37 
of  our  colleagues  who  joined  us  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2158  and  who  thereby 
made  it  possible  for  the  Senate  to  act 
expeditiously  on  this  important  legis- 
lation. I  ask  that  a  list  of  these  37  co- 
sponsors  be  printed  in  the  Rccors  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  statement.  The 
list  should  include  the  Senator  from 
Montana  (Mr.  Badcus),  whose  name 
was  erroneously  omitted  as  cosponsors 
were  being  added  to  the  bill  before 
passage. 

Senator  Pell  and  I  will  soon  be  con- 
tacting our  colleagues,  particularly 
those  who  cosponsored  S.  2158,  to  en- 
courage them  to  atuioun(«  their  sup- 
port for  another  important  drunk  driv- 
ing biU.  S.  2150.  This  legislaUon,  which 
is  pending  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, is  designed  to  close  an  uncon- 
scionable loophc'e  in  the  Federal 
bankruptcy  law.  All  too  often,  drunk 
drivers  cause  death  or  injury  on  the 
highways,  and  the  victims  or  their 
families  bring  suit  for  damages,  only 
to  have  the  offender  walk  across  the 
street  to  the  Federal  courthouse  to  get 
his  or  her  Judgment  debt  discharged  in 
banlunptcy.  In  many  cases,  the  Feder- 
al bankruptcy  Judge  rules  that  the 
debt  is  dischargeable  because  dnmk 
driving  is  not  a  "willful  and  malicious" 
act.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  imagine 
that  any  Member  of  this  body  would 
say  that  drunk  driving  is  not  "willful 
and  malicious."  I  hope  that  the  Jtidid- 
ary  Committee  would  report  S.  2159  to 
the  Senate  at  the  earliest  pocsible 
date. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  an  article 
published  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  for  BSay  18,  1962,  about  the 
momentum  of  the  antidnmk  driving 
movement  be  printed  in  the  RBOoao 
following  the  list  of  cosponsors. 

The  cospotisor  list  and  article  follow: 
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COSFOMSORS 

Senators  Boschwltz.  Packwood.  Pressler, 
Glenn,  Ooldwater,  Moynihan,  Kassebaum, 
Heflin,  Nunn,  Ford.  Sarbanes,  Exon,  Hat- 
field. Metzenbaum.  Huddleston.  HoUlngs, 
Inouye.  HawUns,  Jackson,  Tsongas,  Riegle. 
Warner,  Melcher.  Weicker,  Lugar,  Heinz, 
Bentsen.  Chafee.  Randolph.  Bradley,  Mat- 
Bunaga,  Leahy,  Mitchell,  DeConclni.  Percy, 
Murkowski,  and  Baucus. 

V£.  Senatk.  Sou  States  Move  To 

TovoHEN  DRinnc  DfuvMc  Measures 

(By  George  B.  Merry) 

Efforts  to  get  drunk  drivers  off  American 
highways  are  continuing  to  gain  momen- 
tum. 

Within  the  last  six  weeks  at  least  seven 
states  have  enacted  tougher  laws  to  help 
prevent  liquor-related  traffic  accidents, 
which  are  estimated  to  account  for  more 
than  half  of  the  50,000  deaths  across  the 
U.S.  last  year. 

At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  Senate  last 
week  approved  legislation  providing  addi- 
tional highway  safety  funds  for  states 
whose  drlving-while-intoxicated  (DWI)  stat- 
utes meet  prescribed  minimum  standards. 
The  bill  cleared  the  Senate  by  voice  vote 
and  without  a  whisper  of  dissent. 

Key  provisions  of  the  measure,  co-spon- 
sored by  Sens.  Claiborne  Pell  (D)  of  Rhode 
Island  and  John  C.  Danforth  (R)  of  Missou- 
ri, include  a  major  upgrading  of  the  nation- 
al drunk  driver  register,  by  which  states 
share  information  on  arrests  and  license 
suspensions. 

To  qualify  for  a  one-year  doubling  of  fed- 
eral highway  safety  funds,  a  state  would 
have  to  provide  an  automatic  license  suspen- 
sion of  not  less  than  90  days  for  a  first  DWI 
conviction  and  a  minimum  of  48  consecutive 
hours  in  Jail  for  the  second  and  each  subse- 
quent conviction.  Such  mandatory  sen- 
tences could  not  be  suspended  nor  waived  by 
a  Judge. 

The  Senate-approved  legislation  is  similar 
to  a  measure  being  considered  in  the  House. 

The  I>uiforth-Pell  measive  provides  an 
additional  $35  million  in  highway  safety 
funds  in  fiscal  1983  and  twice  that  amount 
to  be  shared  among  the  complying  states  in 
the  following  year. 

To  speed  the  collection  of  drunk  driver 
data,  the  national  registry  would  be 
switched  from  a  mall  reporting  system  to  an 
electronic  setup,  funded  by  an  initial  appro- 
priation of  $2  million,  then  with  $1.2  million 
provided  for  its  operations  in  fiscal  1983, 
91.5  milUon  in  fiscal  1984,  and  $2.1  million 
In  fiscal  1985. 

At  least  17  states  have  put  tougher  anti- 
drunk  driver  measures  on  their  books  thus 
far  at  1982  lawmaking  sitting,  according  to 
Catherine  Toe  of  the  Highway  Users  Feder- 
ation, based  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  new  statutes,  which  vary  widely  from 
state  to  state.  Include  tougher  penalties  for 
DWI  conviction,  including  mandatory  sen- 
tences in  some  instances,  longer  license  sus- 
pensions, and  raised  minimum  drinking 
ages. 

Drunk  driver  legislation  also  appears  to  be 
nearing  passage  In  Arizona  and  Oklahoma.* 


challenges  Aet  and  overcome  by  gen- 
erations of  jjewish  families  in  acade- 
mia  and  in  lervlce  to  the  community. 
Keter  Torai  Day,  the  Crown  of  the 
Torah.  is  thi  culmination  of  the  year's 
studies  of  ^udents  in  the  schools  of 
over  150  Conservative  Congregations 
of  the  New  ifork  Metropolitan  Region 
of  the  United  Synagogue  of  America. 
The  commission  on  education,  Mr. 
Roy  demerits,  chairman,  and  Dr.  Eva 
Pallay,  director,  as  well  as  the  presi- 
dent, Mr.  Stephen  S.  Wolnek,  and  the 
executive  director.  Rabbi  Sidney  Solo- 
mon, have  been  in  support  of  Mr*. 
Bemice  Rigger,  Keter  Torah  chair- 
man, who  hM  urged  continued  recog- 
nition in  th|s  country  of  the  achieve- 
ments of  th<  young  students  in  the  re- 
gion's constituent  communities.  They 
will  congregate  and  be  honored  on 
Jime  10  at!  the  Forest  Hills  Jewish 
Center.  I  wiih  them  well. 


KETER  TORAH  DAY 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10,  1982,  many  New  Yorkers  will 
observe  Keter  Torah  Day  celebrating 
the  tradition  and  heritage  of  the 
family  in  America  and  in  New  York.  In 
particular,  they  wlU  acknowledge  the 
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RAYMOND!  MASON  TAYLOR,  SV- 
PERINTIflDENT  OP  DOCU- 
MENTS 

•  Mr.  EAS'T-  Mr.  President,  an  out- 
standing N<^rth  Carolinian,  Raymond 
Mason  Taylpr,  recently  became  Super- 
intendent o|  Documents  of  the  United 
States.  I  was  honored  to  be  asked  to 
participate  fci  Mr.  Taylor's  installation 
ceremony  ot  May  17,  1982,  along  with 
two  colleagues.  Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  THtiRMOND.  My  esteemed  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  gave  an 
insightful  address  before  he  presented 
Mr.  Taylor  to  the  assembled  digni- 
taries and  quests.  I  ask  that  his  ad- 
dress be  priated  in  the  Record. 
The  addrss  follows: 
Mr.  Presid*t,  Mr.  PubUc  Printer,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladles  and  gentlemen:  It  is  a 
special  pleasure  to  see  here  today  so  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  from  North  Caro- 
lina, colleagues  in  the  Congress,  and  others 
who  have  coise  to  witness  the  swearing  in  of 
the  newest  Superintendent  of  Documents  of 
the  United  States,  Raymond  Mason  Taylor. 
The  Superintendent  of  Documents  is  the 
official  prln^pally  charged  with  the  sale 
and  distribution  of  government  documents. 
He  is  an  appointee  of  the  Public  Printer.  I 
see  that  our  Public  Printer  is  here  today, 
and  I  want  to  say  to  you,  sir,  that  I  com- 
mend your  good  Judgment  in  selecting  Ray- 
mond Taylor  as  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments. Let  m£  add,  if  I  may,  that  I  have  ob- 
served your  performance  In  office.  You  have 
shown  that  you  are  a  man  of  courage,  con- 
viction, and  Wisdom.  You  have  demonstrat- 
ed your  deteisnination  to  take  charge  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  manage  it 
in  a  lawful  efficient,  and  businesslike 
manner.  You  have  my  wholehearted  sup- 
port and  sincere  commendation. 

I  have  kiyown  Raymond  Taylor  many 
years,  and  I  $m  honored  to  have  been  invit- 
ed to  introduce  him  to  you  today.  Although 
Raymond  is  a  now  resident  of  Raleigh, 
North  CarolJha,  he  is  a  native  of  Washing- 
ton, North  Carolina,  in  Beaufort  County. 

Raymond  |rew  up  knowing  how  to  work, 
and  he  especially  learned  the  true  charac- 
teristics of  a  genuine  "public  servant,"  for 
both  his  fatter  and  his  mother  set  worthy 
examples.  A^  Superintendent  of  Cemeteries 
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and  Parks  for  the  iClty  of  Washington,  his 
father  the  late  Thi  d  R.  Taylor  was  a  hard- 
working and  belov^  employee  of  that  mu- 
nicipality. 

Likewise,  Raymohd's  mother  set  a  high 
standard  of  perfortnance  during  three  dec- 
ades as  a  county  ei^ployee  and  official.  She 
was  the  first  woma  i  to  hold  elective  county 
histc^y  of  Beaufort  County, 
her  retirement  in  1966 


she  was  Clerk  of  S  iiperior  Court,  ex  officio 


and  Judge  of  Juvenile 
County.  In  one  election 
than  70%  of  the  votes 
cast— a  tribute  to  hpr  exemplary  service.  We 
are  pleased  to  havd  Mrs.  Ada  Mason  Taylor 
here  today,  and  I  would  ask  her  to  stand  so 
that  we  may  recogitize  her.  Her  pride  in  her 
son  is  truly  understfindable. 

Following  his  gr$,duatlon  from  Washing- 
ton High  School  lit  1951,  Rajmiond  entered 
the  University  of  Horth  Carolina,  at  Chapel 
Hill,  where  he  subsequently  earned  a  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  in  Political  Science,  in  1955,  and 
Doctorate  of  Law,  J960.  Between  undergrad- 
uate school  and  law  school  he  served  in  the 
U.S.  Army  as  a  \  Special  Agent  of  the 
Counter  lntelligen(^  Corps. 

Raymond's  first  (professional  employment 
after  law  school  A«ias  as  a  Research  Assist- 
ant, or  "law  clerk,"  to  a  great  Supreme 
Court  Justice  in  yiorth  Carolina,  the  late 
Clifton  L.  Moore.  |Ie  then  practiced  law  in 
Wilson,  from  1961--1964,  during  the  last  two 
years  of  which  he  also  taught  Business  Law 
part  time  at  Atlantic  Christian  College. 
During  this  time  a4  a  lawyer  in  Wilson,  Ray- 
mond met  the  young  lady  who  became  his 
wife  and  is  with  Us  here  today.  She  is  the 
former  Rachel  High,  mother  of  their  only 
child  Elizabeth  Lee  Taylor,  known  as  Betsy. 
Betsy  is  on  a  previously  planned  trip  with 
some  of  her  classniates  from  Campbell  Uni- 
versity, but  we  are  pleased  to  welcome 
Rachel.  I  ask  tha^  she  stand  at  this  time 
and  be  recognized. 

In  1964,  the  Supreme  Court  of  North 
Carolina  called  Raymond  to  be  its  Marshal 
and  Librarian.  Ac  Marshal  he  was  the 
Court's  executive  pfficer,  with  broader  law 
enforcement  authority  than  any  other  offi- 
cial of  that  state.  JAs  Librarian,  he  soon  es- 
tablished a  natioifal  reputation  for  law  li- 
brary administratipn.  His  achievements  are 
many— let  me  mention  Just  a  few: 

He  conceived  legislation  that  the  Congress 
enacted  in  1972  enabling  the  Supreme  Court 
of  North  Carolina  Library  to  become  a  de- 
pository for  federal  documents.  He  served  as 
Chairmaui  of  State  and  Court  Law  Libraries 
of  the  United  States  and  Canada.  He  gained 
certification  from  the  American  Association 
of  Law  Libraries  as  a  Certified  Law  Librari- 
an. He  instigated  !the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission industry-^de  Investigation  of  the 
law  book  industry jand  he  helped  formulate 
the  present  FTC  Guides  for  the  Law  Book 
Industry.  | 

These  achievements  brought  wide-spread 
recognition  that  l^d  to  his  being  Invited  to 
serve  as  Project  Director  of  the  Federal  Ju- 
dicial Center  Study  of  Federal  Court  Librar- 
ies. The  forthrigfct  and  thoroughly  docu- 
mented study  disclosed  much  waste  and  in- 
efficiency In  the  libraries  that  serve  federal 
courts.  It  has  resulted  in  Improvements  that 
have  long  been  ovtrdue.  Results  of  his  study 
were  published  la^  year  In  two  volumes  en- 
titled, "Federal  ciiut  Libraries,"  which  is  a 
near-definitive  treatment  of  library  adminis- 
tration and  is  in  the  collections  of  the  major 
law  libraries  of  thC  world. 

In  addition  to  411  that,  Raymond  Taylor 
has  kept  busy  with  many  outside  activities. 


He  has  won  several  Journalism  awards, 
taught  Business  Law  at  North  Carolina 
State  University  from  1967  through  the 
spring  of  1982,  and  has  spoken  at  numerous 
banquets  on  a  nationwide  circuit  of  many 
clubs.  In  addition,  he  has  worked  with  the 
Federal  Depository  Library  Program— a  pro- 
gram he  new  heads— as  an  administrator,  a 
professional  user,  and  a  public  user  of  these 
facilities.  His  insight  into  the  concerns  of 
the  Depository  Libraries  should  guide  him 
in  the  days  ahead. 

As  a  private  practitioner  of  law  in  Raleigh 
from  1977  until  this  past  December,  Ray- 
mond was  recognized  as  a  specialist  in  the 
law  information  industry.  Basically  a 
lawyer,  however,  he  returned  to  the  court- 
room when  he  accepted  appointment  in  De- 
cember, 1981,  as  Assistant  United  States  At- 
torney and  Chief  of  the  Appellate  Section 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina. 
He  there  was  beginning  to  establish  himself 
again  as  a  good  trial  and  appellate  lawyer, 
when  he  received  the  Public  Printer's  offer 
to  Join  this  Administraton  as  Superintend- 
ent of  Documents  of  the  United  States. 

With  everyone's  Indulgence.  I  will  now 
speak  directly  to  Raymond. 

Raymond,  I  know  your  decision  to  accept 
this  position  requires  you  to  give  up  a  more 
active  role  in  law.  But  keep  in  mind  that  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  holds  a  posi- 
tion of  undisputed  international  importance 
in  the  information  industry.  You  have  an 
opportunity  to  serve  an  Adzninistration  that 
is  not  afraid  to  take  courageous  stands  in 
the  interest  of  the  nation.  I  do  not  doubt 
that  you  will  fit  In  well.  Your  unique  abili- 
ties and  experience  equip  you  for  this  posi- 
tion, and  I  know  that  you  will  make  a  sub- 
stantial contribution.  I  wish  you  the  very 
best. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  without  further 
ado,  I  am  pleased  to  present  for  the  admin- 
istration of  the  oath  of  office  as  Superin- 
tendent of  Documents  of  the  United  States, 
my  esteemed  friend  and  fellow  North  Caro- 
linian, Raymond  Mason  Taylor.* 


ADMIRAL  EUGENE  CARROLL 
SAYS  A  FREEZE  IS  VERIFIABLE 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
national  campaign  for  a  nuclear  weap- 
ons freeze  continues  to  gather  impres- 
sive force  in  spite  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's attempts  to  defuse  it.  A 
growing  number  of  national  security 
experts  who  have  seen  the  nuclear 
danger  up  close  have  endorsed  the 
Keimedy-Hatfield  resolution  for  a 
freeze  and  reductions.  Contrary  to  the 
Reagan  administration's  claims,  they 
understand  that  a  freeze  can  be  nego- 
tiated and  verified. 

In  the  June  3  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  a  distinguished  former  admiral 
of  the  U.S.  Navy,  Eugene  J.  Carroll, 
Jr..  argues  persuasively  that  a  freeze 
can  be  verified  using  national  techni- 
cal means  and  given  the  Soviet 
Union's  acceptance  of  the  principle  of 
on-site  inspection  in  the  comprehen- 
sive test  ban  negotiations.  Indeed,  as 
Admiral  Carroll  points  out,  based  on 
past  arms  control  negotiations:  "Both 
sides  are  formally  committed  to  meas- 
ures that  could  make  a  freeze  verifia- 
ble." Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Admiral  Carroll's  compelling 


article   appear   at   this  point   in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Jime  3,  19821 
A  Freeze  Cam  Be  Verified 
(By  Eugene  J.  Carroll  Jr.) 
Washimcton.— Among  the  most  frequent- 
ly expressed  objections  to  the  proposed  nu- 
clear freeze  is  the  argument  that  a  freeze  on 
production  of  nuclear  weapons  could  not  be 
verified.  This  arbitrary  conclusion  rests  on 
several  assumptions:  first,  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  be  trusted  to  comply  with  a  freeze; 
second,  the  United  States  does  not  have  the 
ability    to    verify    compliance;    third,    the 
Soviet  Union  will  not  agree  to  adequate  veri- 
fication procedures. 

These  assumptions  ignore  a  crucial  point: 
There  is  to  be  no  freeze  except  on  the  basis 
of  agreement  on  verification  procedures  by 
the  two  countries.  Further,  they  ignore  the 
fact  that  the  freeze  could  be  implemented  in 
a  series  of  careful  steps  starting  with  a  com- 
plete ban  on  all  nuclear  testing;  then,  a 
freeze  on  all  further  development,  produc- 
tion and  deployment  of  new  nuclear  weap- 
ons; and,  ultimately,  significant  reductions 
In  strategic  arms. 

In  accepting  the  assumptions  that  a  freeze 
cannot  be  based  on  blind  trust,  the  United 
States  should  consider  its  current  ability  to 
verify  the  first  step  of  a  freeze.  Many  in- 
formed scientists  agree  that  America,  with  a 
high  degree  of  confidence,  could  now  verify 
Soviet  compliance  with  a  treaty  totally  ban- 
ning nuclear  tests  by  using  our  existing  so- 
called  national  technical  means,  which  in- 
clude reconnaissance,  intelligence  and  seis- 
mographic  data. 

Herbert  Scoville,  a  former  senior  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  official  and  a  recog- 
nized expert  on  verification  of  nuclear  test- 
ing, says  that  the  possibility  of  Moscow's 
conducting  undetected  tests  is  so  slight,  at 
even  very  low  levels  of  explosive  power,  that 
the  potential  benefit  to  the  Russians  would 
be  seriously  outweighed  by  the  [>olltical 
harm  that  would  result  if  they  were  caught. 
Furthermore,  the  United  States,  Soviet 
Union  and  Britain  already  have  formally 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  on-site  inspection. 
Paragraph  19  of  their  July  31,  1980,  report 
to  the  United  Nations  on  the  status  of  com- 
prehensive test  ban  negotiations  contains 
this  Important  statement:  "The  three  nego- 
tiating parties  believe  that  the  verification 
measures  being  negotiated — particularly  the 
provisions  regarding  the  international  ex- 
change of  seismic  data,  the  committee  on 
experts,  and  on-site  inspections— iM^ak  sig- 
nificant new  ground  in  international  arms 
limitation  efforts.  .  .  ."  The  national  nucle- 
ar freeze  campaign  is  a  strong  signal  to 
President  Reagan  to  get  on  with  final  nego- 
tiation of  a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  in 
accordance  with  these  provisions. 

Once  the  first  step  of  a  freeze  was  accom- 
plished, two  important  measures  essential  to 
verification  of  a  freeze  on  production  of  new 
weapons  would  be  In  place.  First,  a  verifia- 
ble test  ban  would  inhibit  the  design  and  de- 
velopment of  new  nuclear  weapons  (testing 
is  essential  to  ensure  the  reliability  and  mili- 
tary effectiveness  of  new  nuclear  systems). 
Second,  agreed  procedures  for  on-site  in- 
spections within  the  United  SUtes  and 
Soviet  Union  could  readily  be  expanded  to 
preclude  the  undetected  manufacture  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

There  would  be  another  major  benefit  in 
taking  the  first  step  of  a  freeze.  The  con- 
cluding of  a  verifiable  comprehensive  test 
ban  treaty  would  establish  a  positive  climate 


for  constructive  negotiations  on  successive 
steps  of  the  freeze.  This  important  first  step 
would  do  much  to  ease  the  mutual  fear  and 
distrust  that  make  a  successful  outcome  un- 
likely in  the  strategic  arms  talks  that  are  to 
begin  in  Geneva  on  June  29. 

President  Reagan's  proposal,  on  May  9  in 
EKireka,  111.,  for  mutual  reductions  by  one- 
third  in  nuclear  warheads  on  land-  and  sea- 
based  ballistic  missiles,  and  his  Memorial 
Day  commitment  to  observe  SALT  n  "so 
long  as  the  Soviet  Union  shows  equal  re- 
straint" are  appealing.  They  are  also  mis- 
leading diversions  to  defuse  the  freeze  cam- 
paign while  the  Administration  continues  to 
develop,  test  and  deploy  new  nuclear  sys- 
tems, including  MX  and  Trident  II  missiles. 
Disclosure  of  the  Pentagon's  draft  five-year 
defense  plan  that  proiides  strategy  for 
fighting  a  long  nuclear  war  leaves  no  doubt 
that  America  intends  to  conl^ue  the  nucle- 
ar buildup,  even  renouncin^^xistlng  arms- 
control  measures  if  necessary. 

Because  the  Russians  would  match  each 
American  initiative,  the  Pentagon's  five- 
year  program  is  pure  "anti-frecze."  It  en- 
sures the  addition  of  new,  more  dangerous 
weapons  on  both  sides— including  the  highly 
destabilizing  weapons  that  the  President 
says  need  to  be  reduced. 

The  public  demands  an  alternative  to  con- 
tinuing a  futile,  dangerous  nuclear  buildup 
on  both  sides.  The  freeze  is  a  sound  alterna- 
tive that  leads  the  way  to  genuine  arms  re- 
duction agreements.  Both  sides  are  formally 
committed  to  measures  that  could  make  a 
freeze  verifiable.  Let's  get  on  with  a  freeze.* 


THE  MEDICINE-BUSINESS 
COALITION 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
most  serious  problems  this  country 
has  faced  in  the  past  few  years  is  the 
rapidly  rising  cost  of  health  care.  All 
the  experts  agree  that  something  must 
be  done  to  reduce  the  costs  of  medical 
services.  Dr.  Russell  Blaylock  has  writ- 
ten an  article  that  appeared  in  the 
March  issue  of  Private  Practice.  Dr. 
Blaylock  traces  the  origins  of  our 
present  health  care  system  and  makes 
some  interesting  conaments  and  obser- 
vations along  the  way.  I  ask  that  the 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

The  MsDiciRE-BxrsiifEss  Coautioii 
(By  RusseU  L.  Blaylock.  MJD.) 

Business  employers  paid  out  approximate- 
ly $36  billion  in  medical  premiums  for  their 
employees  in  1979.  Escalating  health-care 
costs  and  Increasing  demands  for  more  com- 
prehensive medical -care  packages  have 
forced  businesses  to  take  a  long,  analytical 
look  at  the  health-care  delivery  system 
within  the  United  SUtes. 

The  so-called  "health-care  industry"  is  the 
third  largest  Industry  within  the  United 
States,  being  exceeded  only  by  agriculture 
and  construction.  Since  1965.  health  care 
has  increased  more  than  $80  billion.  The 
government  pays  55  percent  of  the  boipltal 
bills  nationwide,  with  third-party  payers 
paying  for  the  majority  of  the  rrmahiing 
costs. 

THHEATBIIKD  PROFITS 

The  Washington  Business  Group  on 
Health,  which  represents  some  200  of  the 
nation's  largest  employers,  provides  medical 
benefits  for  some  50  million  employees,  re- 
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tiraes  uid  their  dependents.  For  various  rea- 
sons, the  share  of  company  profits  ts  threat- 
ened more  and  more  by  these  costs. 

The  busbtessman  recognises  there  Is  little 
that  can  be  done  about  most  of  these  prob- 
lems. Yet.  medical-care  costs  have  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  controllable  cost  factor. 
While  reoognizing  that  employees  are  un- 
likely to  accept  fewer  benefits,  especiaUy 
union  employees,  planners  are  of  the  opin- 
ion medical  costs  can  be  lowered  by  control- 
ling the  behavior  of  the  provider  of  the 
services — the  physician. 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  the  govern- 
ment has  accepted  more  and  more  responsi- 
bility for  the  nation's  health  care.  The  cost 
of  medical  care  began  to  escalate  at  about 
the  time  Medicare  and  Medicaid  were  intro- 
duced. In  1972,  under  the  authority  of  a 
Social  Security  amendment,  a  network  of 
approximately  200  regional  professional 
standard  review  organizations  (PSROs)  was 
created  with  the  expresar  purpose  of  assur- 
ing cost-effective,  quality  medical  care  was 
being  provided  to  federally  sponsored  pa- 
tients. By  1980,  approximately  (125  million 
had  been  q>ent,  not  counting  the  cost  im- 
posed upon  hospitals  in  trying  to  meet  the 
regulations  and  required  audits.  Several 
studies  have  concluded  the  PSRO  program 
has  not  been  cost-effective.  A  report  in  1980 
found  the  PSRO  program  spent  $1  to  save 
40«. 

In  1974,  a  health-planning  act  was  created 
to  curb  the  growth  of  hospital  construction 
and  expensive  technological  duplication. 
The  major  thrust  came  in  the  form  of  local 
regional  Health  Systems.  Agencies  (HSAs), 
whose  job  it  was  to  review  all  medical  ex- 
penditiu'es  exceeding  $150,000. 

With  President  Ronald  Reagan's  program 
to  balance  the  budget  by  deep  cuts  in  the 
previous  federal  budget,  these  two  programs 
have  been  scheduled  for  a  three-year  phase 
out.  They  are  now  turning  to  big  business 
for  financial  support.  Industries'  interest  in 
the  BSAs  and  PSRO  programs  as  cost-cut- 
ting mechanisms  has  been  assisted  by  the 
employees  of  these  two  programs,  who  point 
out  the  following  advantage:  These  pro- 
grams have  already  been  set  up— everything 
Is  in  place  and  ready  for  operation. 

WOIKABLX  STSTKM 

Business  is  now  beginning  to  supplant  gov- 
ernment as  the  regulating  agency  of  the  so- 
called  "medical-care  industry."  There  is  one 
major  difference— businesses  intend  for  the 
system  to  work  for  them. 

Business  executives  have  taken  a  great  in- 
terest in  medical-care  delivery  and  believe 
they  have  Isolated  several  costly  problems. 
Among  the  most  frequently  mentioned  are: 
a  wide-spread  practice  of  defensive  medi- 
cine, resulting  in  excessive  numbers  of  labo- 
ratory tests  and  X-rays;  a  lack  of  awareness 
on  the  part  of  phyitdans  as  to  the  Impact  of 
their  medical  dMlslons  on  business  costs; 
and  inadequate  use  of  outpatient  alterna- 
tives; weekend  admissions  to  hospitals,  caus- 
taig  patients  to  sit  in  hospitals  over  the 
weekend  when  few  tests  are  performed; 
overutlUsation  of  hospitals  and  excessive 
length  of  stay;  and  the  wide  cost  differential 
for  physician's  services  between  various 
communities. 

Other  cost  containment  recommendations 
include:  employee  education  programs,  pro- 
vider education  programs,  second  opinion 
programs,  utilization  reviews,  preadmission 
oertlflcatlons,  discharge  planning  to  include 
reprasentatlves  of  business  and  Increased 
use  of  outpatient  facilities.  The  major 
thrust  by  business  is  to  be  aimed  at  health- 


care plannlqg  by  medical  regimentation  and 
regulation,  i 

Business  If aders,  for  the  most  part,  recog- 
nize physicians'  fees  account  for  less  than 
11  percent  Of  medical -care  costs,  yet  they 
also  recognize  that  physicians'  decisions  ac- 
count for  tBe  majority  of  costs.  Based  on 
this  understanding,  business  would  like  con- 
trol of  phyacian  behavior  within  the  medi- 
cal marketpl 

Providing  employees  with  medical  benefits 
goes  as  far  back  as  the  1880s.  Employers,  at- 
tempting to  attract  and  retain  quality  em- 
ployees, offered  them  medical  benefit  pack- 
ages in  addition  to  monetary  payments.  The 
real  surge  in  medical  benefit  packages  came 
with  a  change  in  tax  laws  which  sdlowed  em- 
ployers to  give  tax-exempt  medical  benefits 
to  employees  in  lieu  of  cash.  In  fact,  this 
acts  as  a  $10  billion  annual  subsidy  to  entice 
employers  to  provide  third-party  payer  serv- 
ices. In  1940,  employers  throughout  the 
United  Stat«s  had  paid  some  $36  billion  in 
medical  premiums  for  their  workers. 

Most  businesses  have  offered  a  wide  array 
of  benefits,  low  or  no  copayment.  and  in 
some  cases,  first-dollar  coverage.  Some  80 
percent  of  large  employers  have  policies 
which  requiqe  no  waiting  period;  this  means 
younger  woi&ers  with  liigh  turnover  rates 
are  consuming  a  large  share  of  the  benefits. 
Survivor  benefits  are  being  provided  for  an 
increastogly  large  proportion  of  employees. 
A  recent  suiirey  has  shown  that  80  percent 
of  all  comipuiles  reviewed  provided  such 
benefits  to  all  employees,  and  not  Just  ex- 
ecutives—75  percent  of  these  plans  provide 
health  benefits  for  retirees;  and  50  percent 
of  all  empl(^ers  pay  all  of  the  premiums. 
Approximately  85  percent  of  these  health- 
care plans  provide  for  in-hospital  psychiat- 
ric care.         i 

I         IK  A  CORKER 

So  business  is  faced  with  keeping  a  quality 
work  force,  preventing  unionism  or  keeping 
existing  unions  satisfied  and,  at  the  same 
time,  making  a  respectable  profit.  As  one  ex- 
ecutive put  It,  "We  have  painted  ourselves 
into  a  comef  and  have  no  idea  how  to  get 
out."  BuslneiBS  planners  unfortunately  un- 
derestimateq  the  effect  of  assuming  the  fi- 
nancial burdens  of  workers'  medical  care  on 
business  proiits. 

AT&T  spent  nearly  $1  billion  last  year 
for  employee  health  benefits.  These  costs 
have  been  Increasing  15  to  30  percent  per 
year.  The  Ford  Motor  Company  and  Chrys- 
ler Corporation  spend  approximately  $500 
million  per  year  for  health  benefits.  Bur- 
lington Indilstries,  with  a  net  earning  of 
$81.3  mUlion.  paid  out  $41  million  in  health- 
care benefits  last  year.  This  figure  is  double 
that  of  five  jtears  ago,  and  quadruple  that  of 
the  1972  figT««. 

ESCALATIKG  COSTS 

Escalating  health-care  costs  have  become 
a  major  facAor  in  buusiness  economics  since 
medical  benefits  come  from  net  earnings 
and  not  coi^pany  profits.  The  breakdown 
for  most  coQipanles  is:  80  percent  of  earn- 
ings go  to  pay  employees'  salaries  and  bene- 
fits; 10  to  1(  percent  to  pay  Investor  divi- 
dends and  interest  on  business  loans;  and  4 
to  5  percent  for  profit. 

Most  majtr  medical  insurance  carriers 
have  been  <loing  very  well  on  Wall  Street 
and  none  hap  gone  bankrupt.  The  fact  that 
individuals,  for  the  most  part,  are  not  being 
asked  to  p^y  medical  premiums  removes 
some  of  thi  Incentives  to  keep  premium 
prices  down. 

The  major  medical  insurance  companies 
recognize  business  is  faced  with  an  enor- 
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mous  amount  of  pressure  to  provide  com- 
prehensive medic  U  benefits  for  employees. 
Most  such  media  J  carriers  compete  to  pro- 
vide more  and  mc  re  comprehensive  plans  at 
higher  and  hlgber  premiums.  Even  with 
lower  premiums,  higher  profits  are  realized 
by  creating  more  comprehensive  plans.  The 
lx>ttom  line  is  that  as  medical  insurance 
companies  compe^  to  create  more  extensive 
programs  of  coverage,  businesses'  medical 
costs  soar. 

FLAKlriKO  MKDICIKK 

The  major  portion  of  business  programs 
designed  to  save  on  medical  costs  is  being  di- 
rected toward  central  planning  of  the  medi- 
cal-care market.  The  Implication  given  by 
business  is  that  capitalism  is  based  on  plan- 
ning. So  why  should  medicine  be  excluded? 
The  medical-care  market  is  being  portrayed 
as  chaotic  and  without  reasoned  direction. 

So,  the  busines^  community  is  turning  to 
major  organization  to  curb  medical  costs— 
the  Health  Systems  Agency  and  the  Profes- 
sional Standards  Review  Organization.  Both 
of  these  organizations  are  based  on  central 
plaiming  and  regsnentation  of  medical-care 
delivery. 

There  has  been  I  the  suggestion,  from  busi- 
ness, that  mediciae  should  be  more  respon- 
sive to  the  consumer.  The  implication  is 
consumers  shoulq  hold  important  positions 
on  planning  boards— a  concept  which  busi- 
ness itself  has  found  unacceptable  in  re- 
gards to  its  owil  operations.  (Many  con- 
sumer groups,  bbth  federal  and  private, 
have  attempted  to  attain  positions  on  corpo- 
rate boards  with  little  success.) 
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One  problem  ii  how  business  views  the 
medical-care  sect<|r  of  our  society.  Medical- 
care  providers  are  often  viewed  as  a  unit  op- 
eration producing  a  single  product.  Thus, 
business  favors  coordination  of  medical-care 
delivery  through  regimenting  bodies.  What 
business  has  overlooked  is  they  are  dealing 
with  thousands  of  individuals— physicians 
existing  in  solo  practices,  group  practices, 
partnerships  and  corporate-like  structures. 
Each  represents  an  individual  economic 
unit,  each  has  Its  own  way  of  conducting 
business  and  of  aitaining  its  goals.  Also,  in- 
cluded in  the  medical-care  market  are  hun- 
dreds of  indivldi|al  independent  economic 
structures— hospitals,  producers  of  medical 
instruments  and  technology,  drug  compa- 
nies, pharmacies.,  medical  appliance  busi- 
nesses, physical  therapy  units,  dentists,  op- 
ticians and  a  varied  assortment  of  other 
medical  businesses.  This  Is  a  major  reason 
why  much  of  the  escalating  cost  of  medical 
care  Is  completely  beyond  control  of  physi- 
cians and.  therefore,  beyond  control  by  ra- 
tioning. ! 

Another  reason  is  most  of  the  growth  in 
hospital  beds  sin«e  1971  has  been  for  spe- 
cialized units  such  as  intensive  care  units, 
rehabilitation,  rea|>iratory  therapy  and  radi- 
ation units.  Specialty  beds  liave  increased  70 
percent  over  the  past  six  years.  All  of  these 
Improvements  in  modem  hospitals  are  sec- 
ondary to  the  rai^d  improvements  in  medi- 

snd  consumer  demand  for 
better  care.  At  least  40  percent  of  the  in- 
creasing cost  of  b  DV>ltal  expense  is  second- 
ary to  improvemei  it  in  the  product. 

Is  the  high  cost  of  practic- 
ing defensive  metldne.  Defensive  medicine 
refers  to  the  metl  lods  physicians  and  bospi- 

themaelvea  from  malprac- 

tevelopment  of  defensive 
medicine  arose  du  ring  the  so-called  malprac- 
tice crlslB  of  the  ast  decade.  Between  1970 
and  1976,  medio  1  malpractice  claims  in- 


creased from  1.538  to  5.000— a  225  percent 
increase.  In  addition,  the  size  of  the  claims 
increased  dramatically,  with  many  reaching 
the  $1  million  mark.  In  1975,  doctors  paid 
$350  million  in  malpractice  insurance  premi- 
ums and  hospitals  paid  $650  million.  During 
this  same  period  it  has  l>een  estimated  these 
claims  cost  the  country  between  $3  and  $7 
biUlon. 

Recognizing  the  problem  of  rising  medi- 
cal-care costs  as  applied  to  business,  the 
AMA  has  proposed  a  "medicine-business  co- 
alition." The  coalition  intends  to  bring  the 
two  groups  together  in  order  that  each  may 
better  understand  the  other's  problems, 
needs  and  viewpoints. 

The  coalition  should  look  primarily  to  the 
interests  of  the  patient,  not  to  saving  big 
business  from  its  current  cost  dilemma.  Cen- 
tral planning,  regimentation  and  rationing 
of  medical  services  are  not  workable  solu- 
tions. 

One  answer  to  the  problem  may  be  the 
education  of  employees  by  big  business 
about  costs  and  company  profits.  Employee 
education  programs  could  demonstrate  how 
net  earnings  are  divided— how  much  is  spent 
paying  Interest  on  loans,  how  much  Is  spent 
on  wages  and  l)enefits  and  how  much  is 
spent  on  dividends,  equipment  renewal  and 
building  expansion. 

Rationing  of  services  is  never  the  answer 
to  high  costs  since  it  can  only  lead  to  the 
mlsallocation  of  resources  and  shortages. 
Medicine  and  business  can  solve  their  prob- 
lems together  if  left  to  the  principles  of  the 
free  market  system.* 


EQUAL  RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
deadline  for  ratifying  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  (ERA)  is  June  30. 
Thirty-five  States,  with  72  percent  of 
the  U.S.  population,  have  ratified  the 
amendment.  The  total  is  Just  three 
States  short  of  the  number  needed  to 
approve  the  ERA,  as  the  27th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Just  last  Friday,  27  male  senators  in 
North  Carolina  voted  to  table  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment.  The  vote 
derails  ERA  consideration  in  North 
Carolina  this  year.  But  in  other  States 
where  the  amendment  is  still  not  rati- 
fied—specifically Florida,  Illinois,  and 
Oldahoma— there  are  massive  efforts 
to  beat  the  June  30  deadline. 

In  the  next  22  days,  I  expect  to  focus 
on  the  importance  of  incorporating 
the  ERA  into  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. 

Just  10  years  and  3  months  have 
elapsed  since  March  22,  1972,  when 
the  n.S.  Congress  approved  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  and  consigned  it 
to  the  States  for  ratification.  The  pro- 
posed amendment  reads: 

Ssc.  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  l>e  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

Sec.  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the  power 
to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation,  the 
provisions  of  this  lulicle. 

Sec.  3.  This  amendment  shall  take  effect 
two  years  after  the  date  of  ratification. 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  es- 
sential because  it  would,  for  the  first 


time,  grant  women  full  status  as  equal 
citizens  under  the  Constitution  and  es- 
tablish a  standard  for  eliminating  dis- 
crimination based  on  sex.  That  is,  it 
would  guarantee  women  and  men 
equal  treatment  under  our  laws. 

Only  a  constitutional  amendment 
adequately  assures  equal  rights  to  the 
citizens  of  this  country.  A  statute-by- 
statute,  piecemeal  approach  to  elimi- 
nate sex  discrimination,  whether  at 
the  Federal  or  State  level,  does  not 
work.  Title  VII  of  the  CivU  Rights  Act. 
title  IX  of  the  education  amendments, 
the  Equal  Pay  Act,  and  the  Equal 
Credit  Act  are  laws  most  often  cited  as 
providing  equal  opportunities  for 
women.  This  statutory  framework  has 
l>een  flimsy  at  times,  as  the  experience 
of  the  past  20  years  shows.  The  laws 
have  not  transformed  patterns  and 
practices  of  discrimination,  as  hoped. 
The  current  laws  are  simply  not 
enough. 

In  cases  brought  on  constitutional 
grounds,  those  alleging  sex  discrimina- 
tion usiially  rely  on  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments.  But  as  a  remedy  for  sex 
bias,  these  constitutional  provisions 
have  proved  unreliable  and  inad- 
equate. Further,  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  has  not  applied  the  same  strict 
standard  In  sex  discrimination  cases 
that  it  has  mandated  for  weighing 
racial  discrimination. 

The  case  for  E31A  ts  as  compelling  as 
ever.  Take  Federal  statutes  now  in 
effect.  More  than  800  sections  of  the 
United  States  Code  contain  examples 
of  substantive  sexually  biased  termi- 
nology that  are  inconsistent  with  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  equal  rights,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  State  laws  are  replete 
with  provisions  that  assign  women,  on 
the  basis  of  their  sex,  to  an  inferior 
role. 

Measured  by  any  standard,  women 
stiU  are  disadvantaged  by  gender- 
based  laws  and  practices  despite  the 
enactment  of  equal  opportunity  laws. 
As  workers,  women  are  only  paid  64 
cents  to  every  $1  paid  to  men.  This 
wage  gap  is  even  wider  today  than  it 
was  in  1956.  As  wives,  women  are  stlU 
subject  to  laws  that  deny  them  an 
equal  partnership  in  marriage.  As  stu- 
dents, they  are  often  steered  away 
from  the  education  that  could  pierce 
the  barrier  to  better  paying  Jobs.  The 
reality  today  is  all  too  obvious:  Women 
have  not  achieved  equality  under  the 
law. 

The  need  for  the  ERA  was  great  In 
1923,  when  Congress  first  introduced 
it.  The  need  was  great  in  1972,  when 
Congress  first  approved  It.  Today,  the 
need  Is  still  Just  as  great.  After  59 
years,  we  are  on  the  verge  of  passing 
an  amendment  whose  time  is  long 
overdue.  I  urge  State  legislatures  that 
have  not  yet  ratified  the  ERA  to  do  so 
now.« 


THE  PASSIVE  RESTRAINT 
DECISION 

•  Mr.  DAIiFORTH.  Mr.  President,  a 
remarkable  event  occurred  on  June  1, 
while  the  Senate  was  in  recess.  The 
U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  Circuit  ruled  that  the  Na- 
tional Highway  Traffic  Safety  Admin- 
istration's attempt  to  Idll  the  air  bag 
rule  was  "arbitrary,  capricious,  an 
abuse  of  discretion,  and  a  violation  of 
law."  The  court's  decision  is  a  victory 
for  the  taxpayers,  who  bear  billions  of 
dollars  in  accident  costs  each  year,  for 
motorists  who  have  seen  their  insur- 
ance premiums  skyrocket  recently, 
and  for  the  9,000  Americans  whose 
lives  could  be  saved  every  year  by 
automatic  crash  protection. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  said  what  I 
have  been  saying  since  October,  when 
NHTSA  Administrator  Raymond  Peck 
aimoujiced  the  rescission  of  the  safety 
standard  requiring  that  front  seat 
automobile  occupants  be  protected 
automatically  against  hitting  the 
windshield  or  steering  wheel  in  a  colli- 
sion. The  court  found  the  evidence  of 
cost-effectiveness  so  overwhelming 
and  NHTSA's  reasoning  so  contorted 
that  it  felt  compelled  to  nullify  the 
Administrator's  decision. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  excerpts 
from  the  court's  opinion  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpts  follow: 

U.S.  CoiTRT  or  Afpeau  roR  the  District  op 
Columbia  CiRctnT 

[No.  81-2220] 

STATE  FARM  MtJTUAL  AUTOMOBILE  IKSURAKCK 
CO..  iOEKT  MASOK,  PATRICIA  WARREM  AKD 
LEORLIH  BOTH,  FETITIOKERS  V.  DEPARTMXKT 
OP  TRAKSPORTATIOH,  DREW  LEWIS,  AS  SECRE- 
TARY. RATIOKAL  HIGHWAY  TRAPPIC  SAPETT 
ADMIKISTRATION.  AND  RAYMOKD  A.  PECK,  JR., 
AS  ADMINISTRATOR,  RE8P0KDEKT8.  SI7FERIH- 
TEWUEWT  OP  INSURANCE  OP  THE  STATE  OP  KEW 
YORK,  AUTOMOBILE  IMPORTERS  OP  AMERICA, 
IHC,  MOTOR  VEHICLE  MAKUPACTURERS  ASSO- 
CIATIOK,  ET  AL.,  COKSUMZR  ALERT  AKD  PACIF- 
IC LEGAL  POUKDATIOK.  INTERVZNORS 

MiKVA,  Circuit  Judge:  Petitioners  in  this 
action  seek  review  of  a  final  order  by  the 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Adminis- 
tration (NHTSA)  rescinding  the  automatic 
crash  protection  requirements  of  Federal 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Standard  208  ten 
months  before  the  standard's  effective  date. 
46  Fed.  Reg.  53,419  (Oct.  29,  1981)  (Notice 
25).  The  standard  would  have  required  that 
large  and  mid-size  automobiles  manufac- 
tured after  September  1.  1982,  and  all  auto- 
mobiles manufactured  after  September  1, 
1983,  carry  passive  restraints  such  as  alibags 
or  "passive"  seatbelts.  Airbags  are  cushions 
stored  under  the  dashboard  that,  when  trig- 
gered by  a  frontal  collision,  fill  with  stored 
or  rapidly  generated  gas  to  protect  the  rider 
from  collision  with  the  car's  Interior.  Pas- 
sive seatbelts,  also  called  "automatic"  seat- 
)>elts,  move  into  place  automatically  when  a 
passenger  enters  a  vehicle  and  doses  the 
door.  Petitioners  State  Farm  Mutual  Auto- 
mobile Insurance  Company  (State  Farm) 
and  the  National  Association  of  Independ- 
ent  Insurers  (NAII)  challenge  NHTSA's  re- 
scission of  the  standard  as  arbitrary,  capri- 
cious, an  abuse  of  discretion,  and  a  violation 
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of  Uw  u  defined  by  section  10  of  the  Ad- 
mlnlstntlve  Procedure  Act,  5  U^.C.  1706 
(19T6). 

We  mcree.  This  cue  is  complicated  be- 
cuiw  It  bu  far-resching  implications  and 
invohres  a  poUtteally  controversial  safety 
standard,  but  the  determlninc  principle  is 
simple,  An  administrative  agency,  poaseas- 
1ns  power  delegated  by  the  legislative 
branch  of  government,  must  comply  with 
the  legtslative  requirement  that  its  decisions 
be  reasoned  and  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  power  has  been  delegated. 
NBTSA's  rescission  of  the  safety  standard 
presents  a  panwllgm  of  arbitrary  and  capri- 
oous  agency  action  because  NHTSA  drew 
oondoslons  that  are  unsupported  by  evi- 
dence In  the  record  and  then  artificially 
narrowed  the  range  of  alternatives  available 
to  It  under  Its  legislative  mandate.  NHTSA 
thus  failed  to  demonstrate  the  reasoned  de- 
rtslonmaJflng  that  is  the  essence  of  lawful 
administrative  action. 


B.  NHTSA't  Anolvi*  in  notice  25 

The  issues  raised  by  Notice  25  are  best  in- 
troduced by  a  general  discussion  of  the 
safety  problem  and  the  regxilatory  task 
faced  by  the  agency.  The  starting  point  for 
both  NHTSA  and  the  petltionere  In  this 
action  is  the  fact,  based  on  survey  data  and 
aoddent  reports,  that  American  motorists 
overwhelmingly  fail  to  use  their  seatbelts. 
The  usage  rate  of  seatbelts  Is  not  only  low, 
but  falling.  In  1977,  DOT  estimated  that 
usage  of  manual  seatbelts  was  around  20 
PCTcent.  42  Fed.  Reg.  at  34,290.  Today. 
NHT8A  estimates  that  nationwide  usage 
has  fallen  to  11  percent  46  Fed.  Reg.  at 
63.423. 

Although  individuals  must  decide  whether 
to  wear  a  seatbelt.  NHTSA  and  Congress 
have  recognised  that  seatbelt  usage  has  seri- 
ous social  consequences.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated tliat  one  American,  dies  in  a  traffic 
accident  every  11  minutes.  S.  Rkp.  No.  481, 
96th  Cong.,  1st  Bess.  2-3  (1977).  NHTSA  pre- 
dicts that  there  will  be  61,710  motor  vehicle 
fatalities  in  1984.  and  that  "because  of  the 
growing  number  of  small  ckrs.  passenger  car 
occupant  deaths  could  increase  by  as  much 
a  7.000  by  1990."  NHTSA  Final  Regulatory 
Impact  AnalytU,  RcKittion  of  Automatic 
Occupanf  Protection  Requirements  (Octo- 
ber 1981)  (hereinafter  cited  as  RIA).  at  V-12 
n.4.  ZI-3.  J.A.  160  n.4.  263.  A  significant 
number  of  these  deaths— and  an  even  larger 
number  of  serious  Injuries— could  be  pre- 
vented if  motorists  wore  seatbelts.  The  re- 
sulting benefits  to  society  Include  reduced 
Insurance  premiums,  lower  medical  and  re- 
hablUUtlve  costs,  and  incalculable  savings 
in  terms  of  human  tragedy.  Estimating  the 
value  of  these  benefits  Is  necessarily  inex- 
act, but  estimates  can  be  made.  In  1977,  for 
example.  DOT  predicted  that  passive  re- 
straints could  prevent  approximately  12,000 
deaths  and  over  100.000  serious  Injuries  an- 
nual^. 42  Fed.  Reg.  at  34.298.  In  Notice  25. 
NHTSA  estimated  that  if  the  usage  rate  of 
seatbelts  rose  from  11  percent  to  60  percent. 
Modified  Standard  208  would  save  8.750 
lives  and  178.900  serious  injuries  each  year. 
RIA  at  IV-71.  J.A.  127.  The  agency  esti- 
mates the  long-term  savings  in  various  kinds 
of  insurance  premlmns  alone  at  $4.3  billion 
annually,  if  these  fatalities  and  deaths  cotild 
be  avoided.  Id.  at  V-14,  JJi.  162. 

Investment  in  safety  also  has  its  costs,  of 
course.  In  1977,  for  example,  Secretary 
Adams  estimated  that  passive  seatbelts 
would  exceed  the  cost  of  manual  seatbelts 
by  $25  per  car.  and  that  Installation  of  air- 


bags  would  otwt  $112  per  vehicle.  42  Fed. 
Reg.  at  34.29$.  These  costs  have  risen  with 
inflation.  In  1981,  NHTSA  estimated  that 
the  marginal  cost  of  passive  restraints 
would  vary  bgtween  $50  and  $150  per  vehi- 
cle. The  average  figure  was  $80.  which  in- 
cludes $15  tot  added  fuel  costs  over  the  life 
of  the  car.  4$  Fed.  Reg.  at  53,423:  RIA  at 
VI-40,  J.A.  2(W.  The  cost  of  alrbags  has  also 
risen  sharply  and  depends  to  a  great  extent 
on  the  volumf  of  production.  If  all  vehicles 
manufactured  annually  were  equipped  with 
alrbags,  the  resulting  economies  of  scale 
would  hold  airbag  costs  to  between  $200  and 
$330  per  car.  At  lower  volumes,  however, 
such  as  only  t0,000  units  a  year,  the  cost  of 
alrbags  could  climb  as  high  as  $1,200  per  ve- 
hicle. RIA  at  VI-10.  J.A.  172.  NHTSA  esti- 
mated the  cogt  of  Modified  Standard  208  to 
be  approximately  $1  billion  per  year.  46  Fed. 
Reg.  at  53,423$  RIA  at  VI-49,  J.A.  211. 

The  regulatory  problem  facing  NHTSA 
was  therefore  simple  in  theory,  although 
extremely  dl^icult  in  application.  It  had  to 
predict  the  savings  that  would  result  from 
Modified  Staadard  208,  and  compare  that 
savings  with  Che  cost  of  the  standard,  so  as 
to  conduct  "a  commonsense'  balancing  of 
safety  benefit^  and  economic  cost."  United 
States  V.  Gegeral  Motors  Corp.,  518  F.2d 
420,  435  (D.C.  Clr.  1975);  see  H  &  H  Tire  Co. 
V.  Dep't  of  Transportation,  471  F.2d  350, 
363-54  (7th  Cjir.  1972).  NHTSA  found  that 
the  costs  of  the  passive  restraints  required 
by  Modified  Standard  208  could  be  Justified 
only  if  nationwide  seatbelt  usage  rose  by  13 
percentage  points,  from  11%  to  24%.  RIA  at 
A-10,  J.A.  284.  NHTSA  concluded  that  no 
such  increase  would  occur,  and  therefore  re- 
scinded the  standard. 

•  M  •  •  • 

2.  Passive  resaraints  in  1977 

Concurrent  i  resolutions  to  disapprove 
Modified  Standard  208  were  introduced  in 
each  house  almost  Immediately  upon  con- 
gressional receipt  of  the  standard.  See,  e.g., 
123  CowG.  Rec.  21.760  (1977)  (resolution  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Oriffin  on  June  30, 
1977);  id.  at  $4,168  (seven  identical  resolu- 
tions introduged  in  the  House  on  July  20, 
1977).  These  resolutions  were  then  sent  to 
the  appropriaite  committees.  In  the  House, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Consumer  Prote<rtlon 
and  Finance  cif  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  concluded  hearings 
on  September  23.  The  subcommittee  voted 
by  voice  vote  to  recommend  to  the  full  com- 
mittee that  the  resolution  of  disapproval 
not  pass.  The  full  committee  voted  to  table 
the  resolution  of  disapproval  on  October  12. 
As  a  result,  the  standard  was  not  considered 
by  the  House  and  no  concurrent  resolution 
of  disapproval  was  passed. 

In  the  Sensjte,  four  days  of  hearings  were 
held  by  the  Q>nsumer  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  ^  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportatiob.  The  subcommittee  voted 
unanimously.  5-0,  to  disapprove  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval.  The  full  committee 
voted  by  vole*  vote  to  report  the  resolution 
to  the  Senate^  again  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  resolution  of  disapproval  not 
pass.  S.  Rep.  No.  481,  95th  Cong.,  1st  Sess. 
(1977).  On  October  12,  the  full  Senate  voted 
65-31  to  table!  the  resolution.  133  Cong.  Rcc. 
33.332  (1977).;  Modified  Standard  208  could 
have  been  digapproved  only  by  concurrent 
resolution  of  both  houses;  neither  house 
voted  to  disailprove  the  standard,  and  Modi- 
fied Standardi208  thus  went  into  effect. 

Throughout  the  Senate  review.  Modified 
Standard  208  received  not  grudging  accept- 
ance but  positive  support. 
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The  Senate  report  stated  that  the  stand- 
ard "would  provide  major  increased  protec- 
tion for  front-seat  automobile  occupants" 
that  could  save  "more  than  $3.5  billion  an- 
nually." S.  Rkp.  No.  481,  95th  Cong.,  1st 
Sess.  2-3  (1977).  dn  the  floor,  one  speaker 
after  another  affferoed  the  need  for  the 
standard.  See,  e.g.,  123  Cong.  Rec.  33,318 
(Senator  Tor&)  ("the  hearing  record  con- 
tains overwhelming  support  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation's  rule");  id.  at 
33.319  (Senator  Rlbicoff)  (noting  "weU 
proven"  efficiency  'of  alrbags);  id  at  33,320 
(Senator  Durkin)  rthe  only  way  to  have 
our  citizens  protected  by  passive  restraints 
is  to  mandate  them");  id.  at  33,325  (Senator 
Bentsen)  (the  rule  |s  "in  the  best  interest  of 
the  public.  .  .  .  [Plasslve  restraint  systems 
are  the  most  effective  way  to  improve  vehi- 
cle safety");  id.  at|  33,329  (Senator  Magnu- 
son)  ("it  is  time  to  ^ut  this  matter  to  rest"); 
id.  at  33,330  (Senator  Baker)  (supporting 
standard  because  ''there  is  ample  evidence 
indicating  that  air  bags  are  effective  in  pre- 
venting injuries,  that  they  would  save  thou- 
sands of  lives  and  prevent  many  more  seri- 
ous injuries  annuaSy  if  installed  on  all  cars, 
and  that  they  ar^  not  hazardous").  Even 
critics  of  the  standard  focused  more  on  the 
desirability  of  further  testing  and  promo- 
tion of  the  systems  than  outright  opposition 
to  the  standard.  Sep,  e.g.,  id  at  33.322  (Sena- 
tor Oold water)  ("ti;ying  to  argue  against  the 
idea  of  saving  lives  is  a  lot  like  arguing 
against  free  beer  and  mother  love.  It  is  a  dif- 
ficult thing  to  do'i);  id.  at  33.325  (Senator 
Cannon)  (urging  I>OT  to  relnstltute  Cole- 
man demonstration  project);  id  at  33,327 
(Senator  Griffin)  (Peking  more  experimen- 
tation or  reinstatement  of  Coleman  demon- 
stration project),    j 

•  •         I    •  •  • 

B.  77te  scope  of  review  in  this  case 

Based  on  the  legislative  reaction  to  the 
passive  restraint  standard  discussed  above, 
we  conclude  that  rescission  of  the  standard 
must  be  subject  to  "thorough,  probing,  in- 
depth  review"  lest  the  congressional  wlU  be 
Ignored.  On  the  Ifacts  of  this  case,  our 
review  must  be  as  ["searching  and  careful" 
as  the  Judicial  review  in  Pacific  Legal  Foun- 
dation V.  Dep't  of  Transportation,  where 
the  Issue  was  the  promulgation  rather  than 
the  rescission  of  Modified  Standard  208. 

Mere  legislative  silence  In  the  face  of 
agency  action  is  a  hazardous  basis  from 
which  to  infer  concessional  approval  of  the 
agency's  interpretation  of  the  statutes  in- 
volved. "However,  a  consistent  administra- 
tive interpretation,  shown  clearly  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Congress 
and  not  changed  V^  it,  is  almost  conclusive 
evidence  that  the  interpretation  has  con- 
gressional approval."  Kay  v.  FCC,  443  F.2d 
638,  646-47  (D.C.  iClr.  1970);  See  UdaU  v. 
TaUman.  380  vA  1,  17-18  (1965).  The 
Safety  Act  dlreqs  that  the  Secretary 
"shall"  issue  appropriate  motor  vehicle 
safety  standards;  ordinarily  this  term  "is 
the  language  of  command."  Eacoe  v.  Zerbst, 
295  U.S.  490.  493  11935)  (Cardoso,  J.).  De- 
spite the  legislative  battles  over  whether  to 
specify  an  airbag  lequlrement  or  when  the 
standard  should  ta)ie  effect,  each  time  Con- 
gress reviewed  tha  passive  restraint  stand- 
ard it  was  essentially  confirmed.  "In  the 
matter  before  us  there  is  not  merely  silence, 
proposals  languishing  without  any  Congres- 
sional action,  but  I  positive  action  by  Con- 
gress rejecting  the  limiting  amendments." 
National  Automauc  Laundry  A  Cleaning 
CouneU  v.  ShulU,  443  F.2d  689,  706  (D.C. 
Clr.  1971).  Although  there  may  be  sitiiations 
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in  which  an  agency  may  repeal  a  regulation 
on  no  basis  at  all,  such  is  not  the  case  here. 
NHTSA  is  not  writing  on  a  clean  slate:  it 
cannot  suggest  that  the  congressional  ac- 
tions and  failures  to  act  described  above 
have  no  bearing  on  the  agency's  freedom  to 
regulate  on  this  question.  It  follows  that 
NHTSA  has  the  burden  of  explaining  why  it 
has  changed  course,  and  of  showing  that  re- 
scission of  Modified  Standard  208  was  rea- 
sonable.   

This  does  not  mean  that  NHTSA  may  not 
revoke  the  standard.  If  the  agency  clearly 
articulates  a  reasonable  basis  for  that 
action,  we  must  defer  to  the  policy  Judg- 
ments and  expertise  of  the  agency.  By  no 
means  may  we  substitute  the  court's  Judg- 
ment, or  fail  to  "guard  against  the  danger  of 
sliding  unconsciously  from  the  narrow  con- 
fines of  law  into  the  more  spacious  domain 
of  policy,"  Phelps  Dodge  Corp.  v.  NLRB,  313 
U.S.  177.  194  (1941).  The  line  between  sub- 
stitution of  Judgment  and  judging  whether 
action  has  been  rational  or  arbitrary  is 
sometimes  fine,  and  to  some  critics  imper- 
ceptible. We  fully  recognize,  however,  the 
side  of  that  line  from  which  the  court  de- 
rives its  lawful  authority.  We  also  recognize 
that  the  course  of  administrative  action  is 
frequently  and  inevitably  characterized  by 
shifts  and  turns,  as  agencies  continually  re- 
assess what  is  in  the  public  interest.  But 
courts  are  "not  obliged  to  stand  aside  and 
rubber-stamp  their  affirmance  of  adminis- 
trative decisions  that  they  deem  inconsist- 
ent with  a  statutory  mandate  or  that  frus- 
trate the  congressional  policy  underlying  a 
sUtute."  NLRB  v.  Broton,  380  U.S.  278,  291 
(1965).  Judicial  scrutiny  of  agency  action- 
including  the  rescission  of  a  rule— depends 
on  the  extent  to  which  the  agency  has  devi- 
ated from  congressional  expectations.  An 
agency  is  seldom  locked  on  course,  but  it 
must  have  increasingly  clear  and  convincing 
reasons  the  more  it  departs  from  the  path 
marked  by  Congress. 

We  therefore  review  NHTSA's  rescission 
of  Modified  Standard  208  for  whether  the 
agency  has  engaged  in  reasoned  decision- 
making, making  actual  Judgments  concern- 
ing the  significance  of  the  evidence  in  the 
record  Euid  supporting  its  decision  with  "rea- 
soned analysis."  City  of  Charlottesville  v. 
FERC,  661  F.2d  945,  951  n.35  (D.C.  Clr. 
1981).  We  must  ascertain  the  facts  on  which 
NHTSA  reUed,  determine  whether  those 
facts  have  some  basis  in  the  record,  and 
Judge  whether  a  reasonable  decisionmaker 
could  respond  to  those  facts  as  the  agency 
did.  Recording  Irtdustry  Ats'n  v.  Copyright 
Royalty  Tribunal,  slip  op.  at  15.  The  court 
must  also  assure  itself  that  rescission  is 
"based  on  consideration  of  the  relevant  fac- 
tors," FCC  V.  National  Citizens  Comm.  for 
BroadcatHng,  436  n.S.  775,  802-03  (1978); 
see  Home  Box  Office,  Inc.  v.  FCC,  567  P.2d 
9,  36  (D.C.  Cir.X  cert,  denied,  434  U.S.  829 
(1977),  and  determine  that  NHTSA  made  "a 
considered  evaluation  of  the  presently  avail- 
able alternatives."  PiUai  v.  CAB,  485  P.2d 
1018,  1029  (D.C.  Clr.  1973).  With  this  state- 
ment of  the  appropriate  scope  of  our  review, 
we  turn  to  the  merits  of  NHTSA's  action. 

III.  THK  ARBmUUUNKSS  OF  RESCISSION 

The  rescission  of  Modified  Standard  208 
on  the  grounds  stated  by  NHTSA  was  arbi- 
trary and  Illogical  for  two  general  reasons. 
The  agency  has  offered  no  evidence  that 
seatbelt  usage  will  fall  to  increase  as  was  ex- 
pected when  the  standard  was  first  promul- 
gated, and  has  therefore  made  no  showing 
that  the  standard  is  unjustified  as  written. 
More  important,  NHTSA  has  failed  to  con- 
sider or  analyze  obvious  alternatives  to  re- 


scission, and  has  thus  artiflcally  foreclosed 
attempts  to  further  the  purpose  of  the 
Safety  Act.  See  Pillai  v.  CAB,  485  F.2d  1018, 
1027  (D.C.  Ch-.  1973).  When  the  agency  so 
narrows  its  options  that  It  fails  to  heed  the 
goals  that  Congress  has  asked  it  to  meet, 
the  agency  violates  its  basic  legislative  man- 
date. Simply  put.  NHTSA's  discussion  of 
ways  In  which  Modified  Standard  208  could 
have  been  amended  was  wholly  inadequate, 
and  rescission  was  therefore  arbitrary  and 
unlawful. 

A.  Modified  standard  208  as  written 

NHTSA  made  three  findings  in  deciding 
that  the  standard  as  written  could  not  be 
justified,  and  should  either  be  amended  or 
rescinded.  First,  most  automobile  manufac- 
turers planned  to  use  detachable  passive 
belts.  Second,  once  detached,  a  detachable 
belt  "becomes  identical  to  a  manual  belt." 
Finally,  NHTSA  "cannot  reliably  predict 
even  a  5  percentage  point  increase  as  the 
minimum  level  of  expected  usage  increase." 
See  46  Fed.  Reg.  S3,  421-23. 

Although  the  petitioners  challenge  each 
step  of  this  reasoning,  we  conclude  that 
NHTSA's  first  finding  was  not  unreason- 
able. The  prediction  of  how  Industries  plan 
to  comply  with  an  agency  regulation  is  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  factual  question  on  which 
the  agency's  expert  "administrative  feel" 
deserves  the  greatest  deference.  It  was  not 
unreasonable  for  NHTSA  to  conclude,  from 
the  comments  that  appear  in  the  record, 
that  most  manufacturers  did  Indeed  plan  to 
install  detachable  passive  seatbelts  in  order 
to  comply  with  the  passive  restraint  stand- 
ard. 

NHTSA's  second  finding  is  also  reasona- 
ble, although  it  is  important  to  note  the  lim- 
itations of  this  finding.  The  observation 
that  a  detachable  belt,  once  detached,  is 
functionally  equivalent  to  a  manual  belt, 
does  not  dictate  any  conclusion  about  the 
usage  rate  of  detachable  belts.  Any  sugges- 
tion that  this  finding  alone  leads  to  a  pre- 
diction that  usage  rates  under  the  two  sys- 
tems would  be  Identical  is  inconsistent  with 
NHTSA's  third  finding,  which  acknowl- 
edged that  even  detachable  passive  belts 
would  make  some  difference  in  seatbelt 
usage.  The  rationality  of  NHTSA's  conclu- 
sion about  the  standard  as  written  depends 
entirely  on  how  well  Its  third  step— predict- 
ing usage  rates  with  detachable  belts— holds 
up.  

In  taking  this  third  step,  NHTSA  turned 
the  question  on  its  head  and  thus  totally 
misdirected  its  analysis.  There  may  well  be 
"substantial  uncertainty"  about  the  seatbelt 
usage  rates  that  can  be  predicted  if  detach- 
able belts  are  widely  used.  But  the  question 
is  not  whether  evidence  shows  that  usage 
rates  will  increase  by  the  necessary  amount, 
but  whether  there  is  evidence  showing  they 
will  not.  NHTSA  has  some  burden,  in  other 
words,  to  show  that  a  regulation  once  con- 
sidered to  prevent  deaths  and  injuries  effi- 
ciently can  no  longer  be  expected  to  do  so. 
This  evidence  may  take  the  form  of  statisti- 
cal data  or  logical  argiunent,  but  it  must 
exist  in  some  form.  To  state  this  point  in 
the  reverse,  it  would  be  unreasonable  for  an 
agency  to  promulgate  a  regulation  simply 
because  of  "substantial  uncertainty"  that 
the  status  quo  was  any  better.  There  must 
be  some  reason  to  support  any  reasoned  de- 
cision. 

There  is  not  one  iota  of  evidence  to  sup- 
port NHTSA's  conclusion  that  Mcxllfled 
Standard  208  as  written  will  fall  to  Increase 
nationwide  seatbelt  use  by  13  percentage 
points  or  more.  No  logical  reason  has  been 
suggested    why    even    detachable    belts— 


except  under  a  certain  condition  whose  fre- 
quency is  not  known— catmot  lead  to  safety 
benefits  that  exceed  their  relatively  «w««n 
marginal  costs.  Statistics  conoeming  usage 
rates  of  the  passive  seatbelts  now  In  servtoe 
suggest  exactly  the  opposite,  and  NHTSA's 
conjectural  efforts  to  distinguish  these  sys- 
tems miss  the  point.  If,  as  NHTSA  contends, 
the  passive  belts  now  in  use  cannot  be  the 
basis  for  predicting  usage  rates  under  Modi- 
fied Standard  208,  then  only  a  well  justified 
refusal  to  seek  more  evidence  could  render 
rescission  non-arbitrary.  National  Ass'n  of 
Demolition  Contractors  v.  Coatle,  586  F.2d 
748.  751-52  (D.C.  Clr.  1977).  NHTSA  could 
have  conducted  surveys  or  experimented 
with  detachable  belt  prototypes,  or  it  could 
have  explained  loglcaUy  why  usage  rates 
with  detachable  belts  would  increase  less 
than  13  percentage  points.  The  agency  did 
not  do  so;  it  rested  its  decision  only  on  "sub- 
stantial uncertainty"  about  these  rates.  Its 
decision  to  rescind  the  standard  thus  was  ar- 
bitrary because  the  decision  was  supported 
by  no  record  evidence  whatsoever. 

We  do  not  mean  this  portion  of  our  opin- 
ion to  seem  simplistic.  Implicitly,  the  per- 
petuation of  a  regulation  also  involves  a  de- 
cision that  its  continuation  Is  worthwhile, 
and  reasonable  decisionmaking  requires 
that  this  too  be  supported  by  reasons.  If 
NHTSA  was  uncertain  that  Modified  Stand- 
ard 208  would  lead  to  the  required  usage  In- 
crease, it  could  reasonably  have  decided  to 
suspend  or  amend  the  regulation  rather 
than  plunge  ahead  in  the  blind  faith  that 
the  standard  would  succeed.  Indeed,  this 
was  originally  how  the  agency  framed  the 
questions  that  led  to  the  most  recent  rule- 
making proceedings.  But  it  Is  one  thing  to 
decide  that  evidence  falls  to  show  the 
wisdom  of  continuing  with  a  regxilatory  pro- 
gram, and  quite  another  to  decide  that  evi- 
dence shows  the  regulatory  program  should 
be  abandoned  altogether.  There  is  no  evi- 
dence at  all  that  detachable  passive  belts 
will  fail  to  increase  seatbelt  usage  by  13  or 
even  50  percentage  points,  and  NHTSA  thus 
went  one  step  further  than  reason  can  sup- 
port. 

B.  Other  forms  of  modified  sUmdjard  208 

NHTSA  explicitly  considered  a  series  of 
alternative  amendments  to  Modified  Stand- 
ard 208  before  deciding  to  rescind  the  stand- 
ard. Its  notice  of  proposed  rulemaking  pro- 
poses a  wide  range  of  poasible  changes  to 
the  automatic  restraint  requirements.  .  .  . 
The  Department  desires  to  ensure  that  it  is 
taking  the  most  effective  and  reasonable  ap- 
proach to  addressing  the  serious  nfety 
problem  posed  by  the  low  rate  of  safety  belt 
use  in  all  cars  and  by  the  steadily  decreasing 
average  size  of  new  cars  sold  in  this  country. 
46  Fed.  Reg.  at  21,205-06.  The  agency  con- 
sidered whether  to  reverse  the  sequence  of 
compliance  so  that  small  cars  would  be  re- 
quired to  comply  before  large  cars,  and 
whether  to  amend  the  standard  so  as  to  re- 
quire simultaneous  Implementation  on  all 
car  sizes.  NHTSA  also  considered  amending 
the  standard  in  order  to  exempt  the  front 
center  seating  position,  while  retaining  the 
requirements  for  the  driver  and  front  right 
passenger  seats.  In  reviewing  these  possiblU- 
ties,  NHTSA's  Regulatory  Impact  Analysis 
(RIA)  was  Impressively  thorough  and  care- 
ful. 

In  striking  contrast,  neither  NHTSA's  de- 
cision nor  its  RIA  devoted  even  a  modicum 
of  reasoned  analysis  to  several  far  more  ob- 
vious possible  amendments  to  Modified 
Standard  208.  The  dedalon  briefly  dis- 
cussed—and summarily  rejected— amending 
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the  BtandArd  ao  u  to  eliminate  compliance 
by  detachable  belU.  The  RIA,  which  was 
otherwlM  replete  with  economic  and  safety 
estimates  and  other  data,  did  not  once  at- 
tempt to  analyze  the  consequences  of  such 
an  amendment.  Even  more  striking  U  the 
agency's  failure  to  consider  amending  the 
passive  restraint  standard  so  as  to  allow 
compliance  with  alrbags  only.  In  both  the 
decision  and  the  RIA,  alrbags  are  mentioned 
only  in  passing  and  only  in  the  context  of 
predicting  that  automobile  manufacturers 
would  not  Install  them  on  a  widespread 
basis.  Absolutely  no  effort  was  made  to  com- 
pare the  costs  of  alrbags  against  their  po- 
tential benefits,  an  omission  that  is  particu- 
larly notable  because  none  of  the  problems 
that  NHTSA  identified  with  passive  belts 

appears  to  apply  to  alrbags.  

In  proceeding  as  it  did,  NHTSA  allowed 
itself  to  become  captive  to  the  ways  in 
which  it  predicted  automobile  manufactur- 
ers would  comply  with  Modified  Standard 
208.  Lip  service  aside,  there  is  no  indication 
of  the  agency's  awareness  that  It  could  act 
positively  to  develop  a  passive  restraint 
standard  that  would  advance  the  purposes 
of  the  Safety  Act.  Courts  frequently  observe 
that  regulatory  agencies  do  not  function  "as 
an  umpire  blandly  calling  balls  and  strikes 
for  adversaries  appearing  before"  them. 
Scenic  Hudson  Prttervation.  Conference  v. 
FPC.  354  P.2d  608,  620  (2d  Cir.  1965).  cert 
denied,  384  U.S.  941  (1966).  If  NHTSA  did 
not  believe  the  standard  as  written  would 
fulfill  the  standard's  goals.  Its  foremost  obli- 
gation was  to  consider  whether  an  amended 
standard  could.  The  agency's  reasons  for 
not  prohibiting  compliance  with  detachable 
belts  are  hollow,  and  Its  analysis  of  requir- 
ing exclusive  compliance  with  alrbags  is 
nonexistent.  NHTSA  was  not  required  to 
follow  either  avenue,  of  course,  but  it  may 
not  reject  these  possibilities  without  rea- 
soned discussion.  In  stating  that  "the  cen- 
tral issue  In  this  proceeding  has  become 
whether  [detachable]  automatic  belts  would 
induce  higher  belt  usage  rates  than  are  oc- 
curring with  manual  belts,"  46  Fed.  Reg.  at 
53.428,  NHTSA  lost  sight  of  its  statutory  ob- 
ligation to  devise  the  best  passenger  safety 
regulation  it  could.  By  artificially  narrowing 
the  options  available— or  ignoring  those  op- 
tions completely— the  agency  acted  in  a  to- 
tally arbitrary  fashion. 

•  •  •  •  • 

2.  Airbags 

It  NHTSA's  consideration  of  continuous 
belta  was  tninimn.1,  Its  analysis  of  alrbags 
was  nonexistent.  Time  and  again,  the 
agency  failed  or  flatly  refused  to  evaluate 
the  cost-effectiveness  of  these  devices.  The 
only  mention  of  alrbags  in  the  decision  fo- 
cused on  Modified  Standard  208  as  written: 
Instead  of  installing  air  bags  in  approxi- 
mately 00  percent  of  new  cars  [as  had  been 
anticipated  in  19771,  the  manufacturers  ap- 
parently planned  to  install  them  in  less 
than  1  percent  of  new  cars.  Thus,  automatic 
belts  would  have  been  the  predominant 
means  of  compliance,  and  installed  in  ap- 
proximately 99%  of  new  cars.  Thus,  the  as- 
sumed life«ivlng  potential  of  air  bags  would 
not  have  been  realised. 
48  Fed.  Reg.  at  53,421.  It  is  obvious  that  air- 
bags  would  be  installed  in  100%  of  new  cars 
if  NHTBA  were  to  decide  that  no  passive 
belts  advanced  the  purpose  of  the  safety 
standard  and  that  alrbags  were  the  only 
way  of  complying  with  Modified  Standard 
MM.  MBT8A  apparently  did  not  consider 
this  poaaibillty.  See  RIA  at  IV-10,  J.A.  66 
(because  alrbags  will  be  installed  on  a  small 


scale,  "the  fatalitir  reduction  potential  of  air 
bags  will  not  be  considered  in  the  main  body 
of  the  analysis");  id.  at  IV-56,  J.A.  112  ("Al- 
though benefits  would  be  greater  if  [large 
cars  were  equipped  with  airbags],  it  does  not 
now  appear  that  this  will  happen"):  id.  at 
VI-19.  J.A.  181  C'Alr  cushion  costs  are  not 
dealt  with  in  thk  analysis  as  the  domestic 
manufacturers  h^ve  decided  to  use  automat- 
ic safety  belts  rather  than  air  bags  to 
comply  with  the  itandard"):  id.  at  XI-5,  J.A. 
265  ("The  issue  of  air  bags,  constant  and 
controversial  as  it  is.  is  not  in  fact  squarely 
before  the  Agency  at  this  time"). 

NHTSA's  failure  to  consider  this  obvious 
alternative  is  particularly  striking  in  view  of 
the  history  of  the  passive  restraint  stand- 
ard. "To  some.  FMVSS  208  was  always  in- 
tended to  be  an  air  bag  standard."  RIA  at 
XI-5,  J.A.  265.  TJie  first  notice  of  proposed 
rulemaking  lead^g  to  the  1972  version  of 
Standard  208  referred  to  "inflatable  occu- 
pant restraint  ^sterns,"  34  Fed.  Reg.  at 
11,148  (1969),  and  passive  belts  were  added 
thereafter.  See  fcp.  7-8  supra.  In  Chrysler 
Corp.  V.  Dep't  ofTranaportation,  472  F.2d  at 
664,  the  court  saggested  that  the  standard 
might  be  called  "more  descriptively,  the 
Alrbag  Standard! "  Congress  too  has  tended 
to  consider  airb^  the  central  aspect  of  the 
passive  restraim  standard.  See,  e.g.,  120 
Cowc.  Rbc.  35,837  (1974)  (Representative 
Dingell)  (observiig  "the  desire  of  the  Con- 
gress to  review  and,  if  appropriate,  disap- 
prove a  standard  imposing  air  bags  on  our 
constituents"):  t24  Corg.  Rec.  17186  June 
12,  1978)  (Rei»-esenUtive  Conte)  ("The 
alrbag  does  not  jgo  into  effect  until  1982"): 
H.R.  Ref.  No.  l45.  96th  Cong..  1st  Sess.  13- 
15  (1979)  (supplemental  views)  (discussing 
only  alrbags).  In;  1977,  when  Senator  Griffin 
added  Senator  Belms  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
Res.  31  to  disapprove  Modified  Standard 
208.  the  resolution  was  described  as  a  meas- 
ure to  ban  "the  use  of  air  bags  in  automo- 
bUes."  123  CoN«.  Rec.  24.879  (1977).  It  is 
true  that  airbae  also  have  been  the  most 
controversial  aspect  of  the  passive  restraint 
standard.  See  pp.  43-47  supra  (Senate  but 
not  House  approved  conference  report  that 
would  have  required  automobile  manufac- 
turers to  offer  airbags  on  at  least  one  car 
line).  But  this  fe  all  the  more  reason  why 
NHTSA  should  ^t  least  have  considered  and 
evaluated  the  benefits  and  costs  of  a  stand- 
ard relying  only  on  alrbags  before  It  could 
rationally  resell^  Modified  Standard  208. 

ThU  is  virtually  self-evident.  First,  as 
NHTSA  acknowledged  In  the  RIA.  the 
agency  has  no  basis  at  this  time  for  chang- 
ing its  earlier  conclusions  in  1976  and  1977 
that  basic  air  bag  technology  is  sound  and 
has  been  sufficiently  demonstrated  to  be  ef- 
fective In  those  Vehicles  in  current  use,  such 
that  It  could  be  considered  an  acceptable 
method  of  comi(liance  with  the  mandates  of 
the  Act. 

Id.  at  XI-4,  JJl.  264.  More  important,  air- 
bags  seem  to  iave  none  of  the  problems 
that  NHTSA  identified  in  passive  seatbelts. 
They  are  less  obtrusive  and  therefore  less 
likely  to  be  disonnected  because  of  "irra- 
tional fears"  about  being  trapped.  See  id.  at 
IX-18,  J.A.  233.  They  caimot  be  analogized 
to  manual  seatbelts,  and  thus  their  rate  of 
"use"  is  likely  t«  be  higher  than  that  of  pas- 
sive belts.  See  id.  at  IV-9.  89-90.  J.A.  66.  145- 
46.  Moreover,  even  when  used,  neither  seat- 
belts  nor  alrbag  are  completely  effective  in 
preventing  deattis  and  injuries  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, birt  the  "effectiveness"  of  air- 
bags  may  be  rebtlvely  higher.  See  id.  at  IV- 
9.  J.A.  65.  Finally,  whereas  NHTSA  empha- 
sized its  uncert  inty  that  discounts  in  insur- 
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ance  premiimiiB  would  t  materialize  on  a  gen- 
eral basis"  under  a  pabsive  belt  regime,  see 
46  Fed.  Reg.  at  53.4^.  it  observed  that  a 
number  of  insurance  companies  oLready 
offer  a  30  percent  discount  on  policies  for 
vehicles  equipped  with  airbags.  RIA  at  V-1, 
J.A.  149.  Each  of  these  points  suggests  that 
the  benefits  of  an-a^irbags-only  standard 
would  be  significantly  greater  than  the 
minimal  benefits  now  {predicted  from  Modi- 
fied Standard  208  as  written.  Yet  NHTSA 
made  no  attempt  whatsoever  to  evaluate  or 
even  mention  such  a  standard. 
.  The  agency  did.  of  course,  review  the  cost 
of  airbags.  As  it  observed,  the  unit  cost  of 
these  devices  is  rentarkably  sensitive  to 
economies  of  scale,  rahging  from  as  high  as 
$1,200  when  only  10,000  units  are  produced 
to  as  low  as  $200  when  airbags  are  installed 
on  a  fleet-wide  basis.  Id.  at  VI-10.  J.A.  172. 
Were  the  agency  to  analyze  an  alrbags-only 
standard,  the  lower  cqst  figures  would  obvi- 
ously be  the  appropriate  basis  of  its  analy- 
sis. We  may  therefore  not  decide  on  this 
record  that  NHTSA's  failure  to  consider  air- 
bags  alone  was  Irrelevant:  indeed,  airbags 
•may  be  significantly  cost-effective.  That 
question  Is  for  NHTSA  to  decide,  but  it  has 
not  yet  done  so.  The  I  only  reason  that  can 
even  be  inferred  for  NtTTSA's  silence  on  this 
point  Is  that  such  a  a^ndard  risks  congres- 
sional disfavor  under  the  legislative  veto 
provisions  of  15  U.S.c;  S  141b.  The  fact  that 
Congress  might  veto  an  alrbags-only  stand- 
'ard  is  not  a  reason  j  for  ignoring  such  a 
standard:  an  agency  cannot  refuse  to  pro- 
ceed with  reasoned  (tecisionmaklng  simply 
because  Congress  has  explicitly  stated  an  in- 
tention to  review  its  iconclusions  at  a  later 
time. 


IV.  THE  NEED  rOH  i  RKMAIfS  TO  NHTSA 

The  foregoing  analysis  illustrates  several 
ways  in  which  NHTSA  artificially  narrowed 
its  analysis  of  Modllled  Standard  208.  Al- 
though that  regulation  is  a  performance 
standard,  the  agency  offered  no  evidence 
that  certain  technology  would  fall  to  per- 
form. More  important,  it  then  rescinded  the 
standard  without  anilayzing  it  In  terms  of 
technology  that  clearly  would  comply. 

By  any  measure  of  reasoned  decisionmak- 
ing, NHTSA's  action  was  arbitrary  and  ca- 
pricious. Despite  carefully  issuing  notice  on 
an  array  of  possible  changes  to  Modified 
Standard  208,  NHTSA  proceeded  as  though 
the  only  question  were  whether  to  imple- 
ment or  rescind  the  aaf  ety  standard  exactly 
as  that  standard  was  first  written  five  years 
ago.  "It  is  easy  enough  for  an  administrator 
to  ban  everything."  United  States  v.  Nova 
Scotia  Food  Produch  Corp.,  568  F.2d  240. 
253  (2d  C:ir.  1977)  (Ft>A  regulation  concern- 
ing smoked  whltefl^  overturned  because 
agency  failed  to  coislder  formulating  rule 
"with  specific  parameters  that  applied  to  all 
species  of  fish").  Bui  "an  artificial  narrow- 
ing of  the  scope  of  thb  regulatory  problem  is 
itself  arbitrary  and  capricious  and  is  ground 
for  reversal."  Home  Sox  Office,  Inc.  v.  FCC, 
567  F.2d  9,  36  (D.C.  iClr.)  Cert  denied.  4S4 
U.S.  829  (1977)  (overturning  regulation  of 
cable  television  bemuse  record  evidence 
failed  to  suggest  existence  of  problem  at 


which  regulation  wai 
V.  Buts,  S15F.2d  1061 
(summary  Judgment 


aimed).  See  eg.,  Sabin 

1069  (10th  Cir.  1975) 

In  favor  of  government 


on  whether  regulation  was  arbitrary  was 
precluded  by  allega^on  that  agency  had 
faUed  to  consider  aptlcompetltlve  factors); 
PiUai  V.  CAB.  485  FJtd  at  1037-30  (vacating 
order    extending    multilateral    air    carrier 


rates  because  agenc; 
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native  to  be  open  rates,  and  thus  ignored  bi- 
lateral negotiations  and  agency's  suspension 
powers).  These  cases  set  aside  regulations 
promulgated  without  consideration  of  obvi- 
ous alternatives,  but  we  see  no  reason  why  a 
different  analysis  should  be  applied  here  to 
the  rescission  of  a  regulation  already  pro- 
mulgated. Either  form  of  agency  action  may 
at  times  be  irrational. 

On  balance,  it  Is  difficult  to  find  anything 
positive  to  say  about  NHTSA's  decisionmak- 
ing In  this  case.  After  conducting  an  elabo- 
rate quantitative  analysis  ina280  page  Reg- 
ulatory Impact  Analysis,  NHTSA  essentially 
rejected  much  of  this  analysis  as  "hypothet- 
ical": For  purposes  of  this  analysis  only,  the 
Agency  has  again  adopted  this  approach  in 
order  to  place  hypothetical  quantitative 
bounds  on  benefits  and  costs.  The  Agency, 
for  reasons  spelled  out  In  detail  in  the  Final 
Rule,  does  not  accept  these  hjrpothetical 
bounds,  and  believes  that  it  is  not  possible 
to  predict  with  any  accuracy  what  the  usage 
rates  of  automatic  belts  would  be. 

RIA  at  XI-13.  J.A.  273.  See  id.  at  IV-51. 
J.A.  107  (emphasizing  that  extrapolation 
from  existing  data  "must  be  understood  to 
be  hypothetical").  In  other  words,  the  anal- 
ysis to  support  Notice  25  has  not  yet  been 
undertaken.  Moreover,  several  of  the  expla- 
nations stated  in  Notice  25  fly  directly  in 
the  face  of  the  agency's  own  analysis.  In 
stating  that  the  standard  would  raise  equity 
problems,  for  example,  because  current 
users  of  manual  belts  would  "subsidize"  the 
nonusers  who  "will  generate  all  of  the  bene- 
fits that  result  directly  and  solely  from  this 
regulation,"  46  Fed.  Reg.  at  53,425,  NHTSA 
ignored  the  fact  that  high  insurance  savings 
could  be  realized  even  by  regular  users  of 
manual  belU  See  RIA  at  V-1,  J.A.  149.  It  is 
(Mfficult  to  avoid  the  conclusion  that 
NHTSA's  analysis  in  Notice  25  has  been  dis- 
torted by  solicitude  for  the  economically  de- 
pressed automobile  Industry— which  is  not 
the  agency's  mandate— at  the  expense  of 
consideration  of  traffic  safety,  which  is. 

We  do  not  hold,  of  course,  that  an  agency 
charged  with  promulgating  safety  standards 
may  never  rescind  those  regulations  once 
promulgated.  But  rescission  must  be  sup- 
ported by  rational  explanations,  after  a  rea- 
soned and  good-faith  effort  to  consider  al- 
ternative means  of  advancing  the  agency's 
purpose.  If  Congress  chooses,  it  has  the  au- 
thority to  override  Modified  Standard  208 
or  any  other  regulation.  See,  eg.,  15  U.S.C. 
i  1410  (exemption  from  motor  vehicle  safety 
standards  for  manufacturers  of  10,000  cars 
or  less  for  reasons  of  "substantial  economic 
hardship").  But  NHTSA  may  not  confuse  its 
role  with  that  of  Congress.  Based  on  the 
record  and  the  statements  in  Notice  25.  we 
must  conclude  that  NHTSA  has  acted  capri- 
ciously, wearing  blinders  that  prevented  it 
from  reasoned  evaluation  of  methods  to  ful- 
fill the  purposes  of  the  Safety  Act. 
Nature  of  the  remartd 

There  are  obvious  problems  associated 
with  reversing  NHTSA's  action,  however. 
Within  hours  of  the  issuance  of  Notice  25— 
and  well  before  the  notice's  effective  date— 
the  automobile  manufacturers  began  to  dis- 
mantle their  passive  restraint  programs,  and 
now  contend  that  it  would  require  a  mini- 
mum of  twelve  months  "following  the  be- 
ginning of  the  first  model  year  following  an- 
nouncement of  the  requirement"  to  restore 
these  programs.  MVMA  Brief  at  70  n.8S. 
Moreover,  because  of  NHTSA's  muddy  rea- 
soning in  Notice  25.  manufacturers  would 
Justifiably  feel  uncertain  about  the  technol- 
ogy that  satisfies  the  performance  require- 
ments of  Modified  Standard  208.  See  id.  at 


69  n.84.  NHTSA  has  yet  to  make  the  case 
that  detachable  belts  would  not  comply,  al- 
though it  could  make  that  finding  or  even 
require  compliance  by  airbags  only.  We 
must  therefore  decline  the  suggestions  of 
petitioners  that  the  standard  take  full 
effect  by  September  1983.  State  Farm  Brief 
at  21.  or  by  September  1982.  NAU  Brief  at 
64. 

At  the  same  time,  we  should  not  simply 
remand  this  petition  to  the  agency  so  that 
recalcitrance  might  succeed  where  rational 
decisionmaking  might  not.  The  implementa- 
tion of  a  passive  restraint  standard  has  al- 
ready been  delayed  without  acceptable  rea- 
sons perhaps  unconscionably  so.  Our  deci- 
sion does  not  foreclose  rescission,  but  re- 
quires simply  that  the  agency  analyze  obvi- 
ous technological  alternatives  for  cqpipll- 
ance  before  doing  so.  We  therefore  remand 
to  NHTSA  to  recommend  to  us  30  days  from 
today  a  fetusible  schedule  for  completing 
analysis  of  these  questions.  If  technological 
means  are  foimd  that  conform  to  the  per- 
formance requirements  of  the  standard 
such  that  its  safety  benefits  are  economical- 
ly Justified,  NHTSA  is  further  instructed  to 
prepare  a  practical  schedule  for  the  imple- 
mentation of  passive  restraint  standard. 
Our  order  does  not,  of  course,  foreclose  a 
reasoned  decision  by  NHTSA  that  the 
standard  should  be  suspended  or  delayed  for 
appropriate  reasons,  or  impede  any  action 
that  Congress  might  take  to  resolve  these 
issues. 

NHTSA  is  correct  in  expressing  concern 
about  negative  public  reaction  to  "an  expen- 
sive example  of  Ineffective  regulation."  46 
Fed.  Reg.  at  53.424.  There  is  no  basis  on  the 
record  before  us.  however,  for  concluding 
that  Modified  Standard  208  is  such  a  regula- 
tion. More  important,  it  is  erroneous  to  be- 
lieve that  "ineffective  regulation"  occurs 
only  when  govenunent  acts  affirmatively. 
By  rescinding  the  passive  restraint  standard 
without  legal  Justification.  NHTSA's  arbi- 
trary action  presents  a  paradigm  of  ineffec- 
tive regulation.  Notice  25  has  wasted  admin- 
istrative and  Judicial  resources,  and  has  pos- 
sibly delayed  without  Justification  a  safety 
standard  that  may  be.  "from  an  economic 
point  of  view,  as  important  as  any  environ- 
mental, health,  or  safety  rule  now  on  the 
books."  At  present  rates,  1  in  every  60  chil- 
dren bom  today  is  expected  to  die  in  an 
automobile  accident,  and  2  out  of  every  3 
will  suffer  injuries  in  a  crash.  See  126  Coira. 
Rbc.  S  13.503  (dally  ed.  Sept.  25.  1980)  (Sen- 
ator Warmzb).  These  figures  may  be  low.  for 
NHTSA  concedes  that  the  problem  at  which 
the  passive  restraint  standard  was  aimed 
has  become  more  urgent  in  recent  years.  See 
p.  15  supra.  But  the  agency  concludes 
Notice  25  by  observing:  "After  12  years  of 
rulemaking.  NHTSA  has  not  yet  succeeded 
in  its  original  intent,  the  widespread  offer- 
ing of  automatic  crash  protection  that  will 
produce  substantial  benefits."  46  Fed.  Reg. 
at  53.426.  NHTSA  may  yet  conduct  the  rea- 
soned decisionmaking  that  can  support  the 
rescission  of  the  passive  restraint  standard. 
but  it  may  not  reject  twelve  years  of  prepa- 
ration for  such  a  standard  until  it  does  so. 
The  agency's  action  here  thus  represents 
"an  expensive  example  of  ineffective  regula- 
tion" of  the  worst  kind. 

CORCLOSION 

NHTSA  began  this  rulemaking  because  a 
number  of  factora  had  changed  since  Modi- 
fied Standard  208  was  approved  by  Congress 
in  1977.  These  changed  factors— higher  gas- 
oline prices,  smaller  cars,  an  ailing  automo- 
bile industry,  and  the  methods  of  compli- 
ance being  pursued  by  that  industry— may 


fully  Justify  reassessing,  modifying,  and 
even  deferring  the  effective  date  of  the  reg- 
ulation, decisions  that  are  not  before  us 
here.  There  has  been  no  showing,  however, 
that  these  changes  Justify  rescinding  the 
standard  outright.  The  explanations  put 
forward  in  Notice  25  are  arbitrary  in  their 
failure  to  address  obviously  relevant  consid- 
erations. The  rescission  of  Modified  Stand- 
ard 208  is  reversed. 

We  recognize  that  sensitive  issues  are 
raised  in  this  case.  An  administrative  agency 
may  well  require  less  basis  for  its  decision 
not  to  pursue  a  particular  policy  at  a  par- 
ticular time  than  when  it  decides  to  act  af- 
firmatively. But  agencies  may  not  ignore 
the  mandate  they  have  received  from  Con- 
gress, and  reverse  course  without  a  reasoned 
or  rational  foundation  for  doing  so.  In  this 
regard,  we  emphasize  that  courts,  adminis- 
trative agencies,  and  Congress  are  partners, 
not  adversaries.  Coiurts  do  not  substitute 
Judgment  for  that  of  the  agency,  but  ensure 
that  agencies  exercise  their  Judgment  only 
in  accordance  with  the  will  of  Congress. 

NHTSA's  rescission  of  Modified  Standard 
208  cannot  be  supported  on  this  record.  The 
agency  has  30  days  In  which  to  submit  a 
schedule  for  resolving  the  questions  raised 
in  this  opinion,  leading  either  to  the  rescis- 
sion or  suspension  of  the  standard  or  to  a 
Judicially  approved  schedule  for  the  effec- 
tive implementation  of  that  standard  or  an 
amended  standard.  If  NHTSA  finds  nonarbi- 
trary  reasons  for  rescinding  the  standard,  of 
course,  its  action  will  be  affirmed.  Absent 
such  reasons,  or  intervening  action  by  Con- 
gress, NirrSA  may  not  arbitrarily  veer  from 
the  course  that  Congress  has  set. 

It  it  to  ordered.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "SATCHEL" 
PAIGE 

•  Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  one  of  the 
great  sports  legends  of  all  time,  Leroy 
Robert  "Satchel"  Paige,  who  died  yes- 
terday in  Kansas  City  at  the  age  of  75. 

Satchel  Paige,  who  spent  the  first  22 
years  of  his  pitching  career  in  the 
Negro  leagues,  did  not  make  it  to  the 
major  leagues  until  he  was  42,  after 
baseball  finally  allowed  blacks  to  play. 

His  was  a  life  of  courage,  endurance, 
and  tragedy.  He  pitched  some  2.500 
games.  Including  55  no-hltters  while 
playing  with  teamis  such  as  the  Chat- 
tanooga Black  Lookouts,  the  Home- 
stead Oreys,  the  Pittsburgh  Craw- 
fords,  the  Kansas  City  Monarchs,  and 
teams  In  Birmingham,  New  Orleans, 
Baltimore,  and  Chicago. 

Not  until  1948  did  Mr.  Paige  receive 
the  opportxmlty  to  play  In  the  major 
leagues,  after  Jackie  Robinson  broke 
the  "color  barrier"  by  becoming  the 
first  black  man  to  pli^  In  the  majors. 

Nevertheless,  although  he  was  p«gt 
his  prime,  he  had  six  vtetrartefl  and  one 
loss  after  3  months  and  was  selected  to 
the  American  League  All-8tar  team  In 
1952  while  playing  for  the  St.  Louis 
Browns. 

The  list  of  Satchel  Paige's  achieve- 
ments as  an  athlete  Is  endless.  Joe  Dl- 
Magglo  simply  said  Paige  was  "the 
best  I  ever  facied.  and  the  fastest."  fol- 
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lowing  an  exhibition  game  before  the 
color  barrier  was  broken. 

If  any  sense  of  tragedy  be  attached 
to  Satchel  Paige's  full  life,  it  would  be 
related  to  the  fact  that  he  was,  by  the 
Ugotry  of  the  era.  denied  access  to 
baseball's  major  leagues  until  the  twi- 
Ught  of  his  remarkable  career. 

Bfr.  Pt^e  was  elected  to  the  Hall  of 
Fame  in  1971  by  a  special  committee 
to  honor  stars  of  the  Negro  leagues. 
But.  beyond  all  his  stunning  athletic 
feats.  Satchel  Paige  will  stand  out  in 
American  history  as  a  man  who  iierse- 
vered,  maintaining  his  dignity  and 
courage  despite  the  formidable  bar- 
riers of  racial  discrimination  and  injus- 
tice. 

The  memory  of  Satchel  Paige  will 
live  on.  and  will  remind  future  genera- 
tions to  work  for  a  society  in  which 
talent,  not  color,  religion,  or  sex,  de- 
termines the  limits  of  achievement. 

Mr.  Pmident.  I  ask  that  a  commen- 
tary about  Satchel  Paige  from  the 
K^"«i>«  City  Times  be  printed  in  the 

RXCOBO. 

The  commentary  follows: 
[From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  June  9. 1962] 

Paiok  Made  Pttcrihg  the  Cohsuioiatx 

Show 

(By  Joe  McOuff ) 

In  athletics,  as  in  music  and  the  theater, 
there  Is  a  special  quality,  a  presence,  if  you 
will,  that  sets  a  few  extraordinary  perform- 
ers apart  from  their  peers.  A  Horowitz,  a 
Hepbtim,  the  Beatles— Just  to  have  seen 
them  Is  to  be  part  of  an  enduring  emotional 
experience. 

Satchel  Paige,  who  died  Tuesday,  brought 
that  same  sort  of  commanding  talent  and 
personality  to  baseball.  The  bigger  the 
game,  the  better  Satch  pitched.  Not  only 
was  he  a  great  pitcher  but  also  a  consum- 
mate showman  who  understood  how  to  sell 
himself  and  sell  baseball. 

Wherever  Paige  went,  he  paclted  ball- 
parks, be  It  in  the  old  Negro  leagues,  on 
barnstorming  tours  or  In  the  majors.  He 
kept  the  public  guessing  about  his  age  and 
he  tantalized  hitters  with  his  hesitation 
pitch. 

In  his  prime,  Paige  had  a  great  fastball 
and  extraordliuu7  control.  His  fastball  had 
faded  by  the  time  he  reached  the  majors  in 
IMS,  but  he  remained  a  master  of  disrupt- 
ing a  hitter's  timing. 

Buck  O'Neil,  former  manager  of  the 
Negro  leagues'  Kansas  City  Monarchs  and 
now  a  scout  with  the  Cubs,  credits  Paige 
with  keeping  the  league  solvent. 

"He  kn>t  our  baseball  going,"  O'Neil  said. 
"He  was  like  Babe  Ruth  was  to  the  major 
leagues  in  the  Depression  era." 

Bill  Veeck.  who  brought  Paige  to  the 
majors  with  Cleveland,  ranks  Paige  with 
Ruth  and  Dissy  Dean  for  the  hold  he  had 
on  baseball  fans. 

"He  was  a  consummate  performer  on  or 
off  the  diamond,"  Veeck  said  "He  was  char- 
iaiaatio. 

The  first  time  he  pitched  In  Chicago, 
nobody  ever  knew  how  many  people  were  in 
the  park  You  couldn't  get  within  eight  or 
10  blocks  of  the  stadium.  They  were  climb- 
ing over  the  gate  and  imder  it.  Orace  Comls- 
key  owned  the  park  and  I  begged  her  and  I 
begged  her  to  open  the  gates  so  people 
wouldn't  get  trampled. 

That  day  Paige  pitched  the  Indians  to  a  1- 
0  victory. 


The  last  gadte  Paige  pitched  was  in 
Kansas  City  iQ  1965.  According  to  the 
record  books,  ha  was  59  at  the  time.  Predic- 
tably, Satchel  was  equal  to  the  occasion. 

The  idea  for  Paige's  appearance  was  con- 
ceived by  Charles  O.  Pinley,  who  owned  the 
A's  and  was  looking  for  a  special  promotion 
to  help  the  gate  near  the  end  of  a  losing 
season,  Paige  started  against  the  Red  Sox 
and  allowed  only  one  hit.  He  struck  out  one 
and  did  not  walk  a  batter. 

Carl  Yastrzemeki  doubled  on  a  three-ball, 
no-strlke  pitch  lor  Boston's  only  hit.  After 
that,  Paige  retired  seven  batters  in  a  row. 

I  last  visited  with  Paige  on  May  27  when  I 
went  to  his  ho|ne  to  interview  him  for  a 
column.  We  sat  in  his  living  room  and 
talked,  surroun<jied  by  the  memorabilia  of  a 
lifetime.  The  conversation  lasted  for  almost 
two  hours  and  is  one  of  the  most  memorable 
experiences  I  halve  had  In  sports. 

Paige,  sufferttig  from  emphysema  and 
heart  trouble,  stk^ggled  for  breath  at  times, 
but  the  longer  he  talked,  the  stronger  he 
seemed  to  grow. 

He  was  critical  of  the  recent  television 
show  based  on  las  life. 

"It  didn't  coiqe  out  like  I  thought.  They 
held  a  lot  back,"^  he  said. 

He  spoke  of  {post-season  all-star  g^ames 
when  he  pitched  against  Dean  and  Bob 
Feller.  He  talked  about  the  importance  of 
avoiding  cold-w4ter  baths  and  the  remarka- 
ble control  of  the  pitchers  in  the  Negro 
leagues.  He  spoke  of  the  pride  he  felt  in  the 
accomplishment  of  black  athletes  once 
they  were  givea  a  chance  to  prove  them- 
selves. T 

Paige  lived  through  hard  times  and  dis- 
crimination, but  he  had  the  satisfaction  of 
pitching  in  the  major  leagues  and  being  en- 
shrined in  the  Ball  of  Fame.  He  was  not  a 
racial  crusader,  but  his  fame  and  his  accom- 
plishments heli>ed  bring  down  baseball's 
racial  barriers. 

Those  who  saw  Paige  in  his  prime  say  that 
If  you  had  one  ^ig  game  you  absolutely  had 
to  win,  he  might  have  been  the  best  pitcher 
to  send  to  the  saound.  For  that  matter,  he 
might  have  bee4  the  best  pitcher  period.* 


S.  HUTCHISON 

SENIOR     HALL     OF 


DR.  NAN 

BROWARD 
FAME 

•  Mr.  CHILE  S.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  recognize  the  new  inductees  into 
the  Dr.  Nan  S.  Hutchison  Broward 
Senior  Hall  of  Fame  in  Broward 
County,  Pla.  The  nine  new  members 
were  honored  last  month  during  a  spe- 
cial ceremons  in  the  Broward  County 
Commission  oiambers.  Persons  consid- 
ered for  election  into  this  distin- 
guished group  must  show  outstanding 
service  towai^  the  betterment  of  life 
during  the  yelu's  normally  reserved  for 
retirement.  The  hall  of  fame  is  named 
after  Dr.  I^m  S.  Hutchison,  who 
served  the  seniors  of  Broward  County 
as  director  Qf  the  Area  Agency  on 
Aging  imtil  hfer  unfortunate  death  last 
year.  [ 

The  nine  new  "Hall  of  Fame"  mem- 
bers are  James  Carey,  Sister  Clarette 
Gross,  Harold  Hickey,  Minerva  B. 
Kaplan,  Oeprge  Kurland.  Arthur 
Lezar,  Henryf  F.  Nolan.  Jerry  Noyer. 
and  Enizabeth  Williams.  These  active, 
talented,  and,  generous  persons  are  in- 
volved in  a  wide  variety  of  activities 
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and  groups  in  Brov  ard  County,  includ- 
ing the  Florida  Si  ver-Haired  Legisla- 
ture, veterans'  af lairs,  elderly  nutri- 
tion, drug  rehab4itation,  coujiseling 
for  the  terminally  ill,  tax  assistance 
for  the  elderly,  citizen  crime  watch 
programs,  and  Poster  Grandparents. 

I  urge  all  of  m^  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  commend  these  nine  older 
Americans  for  theit  valuable  service  to 
other  people  of  all  ages.  Their  work 
serves  as  a  shiningi  example  for  others 
to  follow.* 


i 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  dialog  that  I  had 
with  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  I  wish  to  announce  that  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  intelli- 
gence identities  pnotection,  H.R.  4,  at 
approximately  \\  a.m.  tomorrow. 
There  will  be  a  rdllcaU  vote  expected 
on  the  adoption  of  that  conference 
report,  after  which  we  will  return  to 
the  pending  motion. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITI(|n  OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
ON  TOKORROW 

Mr.  President.  I  jask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  following  Senators  be 
given  a  special  oi^er  for  a  period  of 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes  on  "Thursday, 
Jime  10:  Senator  Heinz,  Senator 
Syicms,  and  Senator  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  [Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  stated  before^  it  will  be  the  inten- 
tion to  call  up  the  conference  report 
on  the  agent  identities  bill  as  soon  as 
the  special  orders  and  the  leadership 
time  have  expired  tomorrow.  We  an- 
ticipate that  wiU  be  around  11  a.m., 
probably  closer  to  10:45  a.m.  I  do  not 
know  how  long  thut  bill  will  take.  We 
do  intend  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
the  conference  report,  then  resume 
consideration  of  the  motion  to  proceed 
with  the  voting  ridits  extension  bill. 


RECESS 

TOM< 

Mr.    STEVENS, 
there  is  no  furthi 
before  the  Senal 
consent    that   thi 
recess  imtil  10  a.m. 

There  being  no 
p.m.,  the  Senate 
row.  Thursday, 
ajn. 


'IL  10  A.M. 
•RROW 

Mr.  President,  if 
r  business  to  come 
,  I  ask  unanimous 

Senate  stand  in 
tomorrow  morning. 

objection,  at  6:30 
icessed  imtil  tomor- 

e  10.  1982,  at  10 


NOMIBTA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  Jtuie  9i  1982: 

Unite^  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  12th  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Devoted  to  Dis- 
armament: I 
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Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Maryland. 

John  William  Warner,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  Victor  Roetow,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  12th  Special  Session  of 


the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  De- 
voted to  Disarmament: 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman,  of  Virginia. 

Sam  Nunn.  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Jack  Kemp,  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Louis  G.  Fields,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Fred  Charles  Dele,  of  Maryland. 


CONPIRMA-nON 

Executive  nomination  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Jime  9,  1982: 

Centhal  Intelugence 

John  N.  McMahon,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  SPEECH 
TO  THE  BRITISH  PARLIAMENT 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIO  «^S  OF  REMARKS 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnoM 

in  TH>  HOUSI  or  BXPRCSXHTAnvCS 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  BflCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Reagan  yesterday  made  a  speech 
to  the  British  Parliament.  I  consider 
this  speech  to  be  among  the  most  in- 
spirational and  moving  I  have  experi- 
enced In  all  my  years  of  public  life.  At 
this  point  I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of 
this  speech,  as  it  was  printed  in  the 
New  York  Times,  June  9,  1983,  in  the 
Rboors: 
TiZT  or  PtOKBon  Rsaoait's  Aodkbs  to 

PAUJAMKirT  OH  PlOMOTINO  DeMOCXACT 

LoDOir,  June  8.— Following  is  the  text  of 
President  Reagan's  speech  today  to  the 
British  Parliament,  as  made  public  by 
White  House  officials: 

The  journey  of  which  this  visit  forms  a 
part  is  a  long  one.  Already  it  has  taken  me 
to  two  great  cities  of  the  West— Rome  and 
Pari*— and  to  the  Economic  Summit  at  Ver- 
sailles. There,  once  again,  our  sister  democ- 
racies have  proved  that,  even  In  a  time  of 
severe  economic  strain,  free  peoples  can 
work  together  freely  and  voluntarily  to  ad- 
dreis  problems  as  serious  as  Inflation,  unem- 
ployment, trade  and  economic  development 
in  a  spirit  of  cooperation  and  solidarity. 

Other  milestones  lie  ahead  later  this 
week.  In  Oermany.  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
wUl  discuss  measures  for  our  Joint  defense 
and  America's  latest  initiatives  for  a  more 
peaceful,  secure  world  through  arms  reduc- 
tions. 

Each  stop  of  this  trip  is  important  but, 
among  them  all,  this  moment  occupies  a 
special  place  in  my  heart  and  the  hearts  of 
my  coimtrymen— a  moment  of  Unship  and 
homecoming  in  these  hallowed  halls. 
Feeling  at  home  in  Britain 

Speaking  for  all  Americans,  I  want  to  say 
how  very  much  at  home  we  feel  in  your 
house.  Every  American  would,  because  this 
is  one  of  democracy's  shrines.  Here  the 
rights  of  free  people  and  the  processes  of 
representation  have  been  debated  and  re- 
flned. 

It  has  been  said  that  an  institution  is  the 
lengthening  shadow  of  a  man.  This  Institu- 
tion is  the  lengthening  shadow  of  all  the 
men  and  women  who  have  sat  here  and  all 
those  who  have  voted  to  send  representa- 
tives here. 

This  Is  my  second  visit  to  Oreat  Britain  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  My  first  op- 
portunity to  stand  on  British  soil  occurred 
almost  a  year  and  a  half  ago  when  your 
Prime  Minister,  graciously  hosted  a  diplo- 
matic dinner  at  the  British  Embassy  in 
Washington.  Mrs.  Thatcher  said  then  that 
she  hoped  that  I  was  not  distressed  to  find 
staring  down  at  me  from  the  grand  staircase 
a  portrait  of  EUs  Royal  Majesty,  King 
Qeorgein. 

She  suggested  it  was  best  to  let  bygones  be 
bygones  and— in  view  of  our  two  countries' 
remarkable  friendship  in  succeeding  years- 


she  added  thai  most  Englishmen  today 
would  agree  witl^  Thomas  Jefferson  that  "a 
little  rebellion  nbw  and  then  is  a  very  good 
thing."  I 

From  here  I  pill  go  to  Bonn,  and  then 
Berlin,  where  there  stands  a  grim  symbol  of 
power  untamedl  The  Berlin  Wall,  that 
dreadful  gash  a^ties  the  city,  is  in  its  third 
decade.  It  is  tne  fitting  signature  of  the 
regime  that  builf  it. 

And  a  few  huiidred  kilometers  behind  the 
Berlin  Wall  theije  is  another  symbol.  In  the 
center  of  Warsaw  there  is  a  sign  that  notes 
the  distances  to  two  capitals.  In  one  direc- 
tion It  points  toward  Moscow.  In  the  other 
it  points  toward  Brussels,  headquarters  of 
Western  Euroae's  tangible  unity.  The 
marker  says  Chat  the  distances  from 
Warsaw  to  Moscow  and  Warsaw  to  Brussels 
are  equal,  the  sign  makes  this  point:  Poland 
is  not  East  or  West.  Poland  is  at  the  center 
of  European  civilization.  It  has  contributed 
mightily  to  that  civilization.  It  is  doing  so 
today  by  being  magnificently  unreconciled 
to  oppression. 

Poland's  struggle  to  be  Poland  and  to 
secure  the  basi^  right  we  often  take  for 
granted  demonstrates  why  we  dare  not  take 
those  rights  for  granted.  Gladstone,  defend- 
ing the  Reform  Bill  of  1866,  declared:  "You 
cannot  fight  against  the  future.  Time  is  on 
our  side."  It  was  easier  to  believe  in  the  in- 
evitable march  of  democarcy  in  Gladstone's 
day— in  that  hl$h  noon  of  Victorian  opti- 
mism. 

We  are  approaching  the  end  of  a  bloody 
century  plagued  by  a  terrible  political  Inven- 
tion-totalitarianism. Optimism  comes  less 
easily  today,  not  because  democracy  Is  less 
vigorous  but  because  democracy's  enemies 
have  refined  their  Instruments  of  repres- 
sion. Yet  optimsm  is  in  order  because,  day 
by  day,  democracy  is  proving  itself  to  be  a 
not-at-all  fragile- flower. 

From  Stettin  on  the  Baltic  to  Varna  on 
the  Black  Sea,  the  regimes  planted  by  total- 
itarianism have  had  more  than  30  years  to 
establish  their  legitimacy.  But  none— not 
one  regime— hat  yet  been  able  to  risk  free 
elections.  Regimes  planted  by  bayonets  do 
not  take  root. 

The  strength  of  the  Solidarity  movement 
in  Poland  demoastrates  the  truth  told  in  an 
underground  Joke  in  the  Soviet  Union.  It  is 
that  the  Soviet  Union  would  remain  a  one- 
party  nation  eren  If  an  opposition  party 
were  permltteil— because  everyone  would 
Join  that  party. 

THX  THMATS  to  THZ  WORLD 

America's  time  as  a  player  on  the  stage  of 
world  history  his  been  brief.  I  think  under- 
standing this  tttst  has  always  made  you  pa- 
tient with  your  younger  cousins.  Well,  not 
always  patient,  t  do  recall  that  on  one  occa- 
sion Sir  Winstoa  Churchill  said  in  exaspera- 
tion about  one  of  our  most  dlstiiuculshed 
diplomats,  "He  Is  the  only  case  I  know  of  a 
bull  who  carrieis  his  china  shop  with  him." 

Witty  as  Sir  Winston  was,  he  also  had 
that  special  attribute  of  great  statesmen: 
the  gift  of  vision,  the  willingness  to  see  the 
future  based  on  the  experience  of  the  past. 

It  is  this  sense  of  history,  this  understand- 
ing of  the  past,  ,that  I  want  to  talk  with  you 
about  today,  f ok-  it  is  in  remembering  what 
we  share  of  the  past  that  our  two  nations 
can  make  comnton  cause  for  the  future. 
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We  have  not  inherfted  an  easy  world.  If 
developments  like  the  Industrial  Revolu- 
tion, which  began  here  in  England,  and  the 
gifts  of  science  and  technology  have  made 
life  much  easier  for  us,  they  have  also  made 
it  more  dangerous.  There  are  threats  now  to 
our  freedom,  indeed,  to  our  very  existence, 
that  other  generations  could  never  even 
have  imagined. 

Threat  of  global  vmt 

There  is,  first,  the  threat  of  global  war. 
No  President,  no  Confress,  no  Prime  Minis- 
ter, no  Parliament,  can  spend  a  day  entirely 
free  of  this  threat.  Aad  I  don't  have  to  tell 
you  that  in  today's  «K>rld,  the  existence  of 
nuclear  weapons  could  mean,  if  not  the  ex- 
tinction of  mankind,  then  surely  the  end  of 
civilization  as  we  luiow  it. 

That  is  why  negotiations  on  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces  now  under  way  in 
Europe  and  the  START  talks— Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Ta^cs— which  will  begin 
later  this  month,  are  not  Just  critical  to 
American  or  Western' policy;  they  are  criti- 
cal to  mankind.  Our  commitment  to  early 
success  in  these  negotiations  is  firm  and  un- 
shakable and  our  pur|>ose  is  clear;  reducing 
the  risk  of  war  by  reducing  the  means  of 
waging  war  on  both  sides. 

At  the  same  time,  tfiere  is  a  threat  posed 
to  human  freedom  by  the  enormous  power 
of  the  modem  state]  History  teaches  the 
danger  of  government  that  overreaches:  po- 
litical control  takes  precedence  over  free 
economic  growth;  seafet  police,  mindless  bu- 
reaucracy-all combining  to  stifle  Individual 
excellence  and  personal  freedom. 

Now  I  am  aware  that  among  us  here  and 
throughout  Europe  t^ere  is  legitimate  dis- 
agreement over  the  extent  to  which  the 
public  sector  should  lAay  a  role  in  a  nation's 
economy  and  life.  But  on  one  point  all  of  us 
are  united:  our  abhorrence  of  dictatorship 
in  all  its  forms  but  most  particularly  totali- 
tarianism and  the  terrible  Inhumanities  it 
has  caused  In  our  t|me:  the  great  purge, 
Auschwitz  and  Dachali,  the  Gulag  and  Cam- 
bodia. I 

Historians  looking  back  at  our  time  will 
note  the  consistent  restraint  and  peaceful 
intentions  of  the  West.  They  will  note  that 
it  was  the  democracies  who  refused  to  use 
the  threat  of  their  nt}clear  monopoly  In  the 
40's  and  early  50's  for  territorial  or  imi>erial 
gain.  Had  that  nuclear  monopoly  been  in 
the  hands  of  the  Communist  world,  the  map 
of  Europe,  indeed,  the  world,  would  look 
very  different  today.  And  certainly  they  will 
'  note  it  was  not  the  democracies  that  Invad- 
ed Afghanistan  or  siippressed  Polish  Soli- 
darity or  used  chemical  and  toxin  warfare  in 
Afghanistan  or  Southeast  Asia. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  teaches: 
self-delusion  in  the  face  of  unpleasant  facts 
is  folly.  We  see  around  us  today  the  marks 
'  of  our  terrible  dilemma- predictions  of 
doomsday,  antlnuclear  demonstrations,  an 
arms  race  in  which  the  West  must  for  its 
own  protection  be  an  unwilling  participant. 
At  the  same  time,  we  see  totalitarian  forces 
in  the  world  who  se^k  subversion  and  con- 
flict around  the  glolie  to  further  their  bar- 
barous assault  on  thel  human  spirit. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or 


nsertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  oi  i  the  floor. 
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What  should  the  West  do? 

What,  then,  is  our  course?  Must  civiliza- 
tion perish— in  a  hail  of  fiery  atoms?  Must 
freedom  wither— in  a  quiet,  deadening  ac- 
commodation with  totalitarian  evil?  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  refused  to  accept  the  in- 
evitability of  war  or  even  that  it  was  immi- 
nent. He  said:  "I  do  not  believe  that  Soviet 
Russia  desires  war.  What  they  desire  is  the 
fruits  of  war  and  the  indefinite  expansion  of 
their  power  and  doctrines.  But  what  we 
have  to  consider  here  today  while  time  re- 
maliu,  is  the  permanent  prevention  of  war 
and  the  establishment  of  conditions  of  free- 
dom and  democracy  as  rapidly  as  possible  in 
all  countries." 

This  is  precisely  our  mission  today:  to  pre- 
serve freedom  as  well  as  peace.  It  may  not 
be  easy  to  see.  but  I  believe  we  live  now  at  a 
turning  point. 

In  an  ironic  sense,  Karl  Marx  was  right. 
We  are  witnessing  today  a  great  revolution- 
ary crisis— a  crisis  where  the  demands  of  the 
economic  order  are  colliding  directly  with 
those  of  the  political  order.  But  the  crisis  is 
happening  not  in  the  free,  non-Marxist 
West,  but  in  the  home  of  Marxism-Lenin- 
ism, the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  runs  against 
the  tide  of  history  by  denying  freedom  and 
human  dignity  to  its  citizens.  It  also  is  in 
deep  economic  difficulty.  The  rate  of 
growth  in  the  Soviet  gross  national  product 
has  been  steadily  declining  since  the  50's 
and  is  less  than  half  of  what  it  was  then. 
The  dimensions  of  this  failure  are  astound- 
ing; a  country  which  employs  one-fifth  of  its 
population  in  agriculture  is  unable  to  feed 
its  own  people. 

Were  it  not  for  the  tiny  private  sector  tol- 
erated In  Soviet  agriculture,  the  country 
might  be  on  the  brink  of  famine.  These  pri- 
vate plots  occupy  a  bare  3  percent  of  the 
arable  land  but  account  for  nearly  one-quar- 
ter of  Soviet  farm  output  and  nearly  one- 
third  of  meat  products  and  vegetables. 

Overcentralized,  with  little  or  no  incen- 
tives, year  after  year  the  Soviet  system 
pours  its  best  resource  into  the  making  of 
Instnunents  of  destruction.  The  constant 
shrlnlcage  of  economic  growth  combined 
with  the  growth  of  military  production  is 
putting  a  heavy  strain  on  the  Soviet  people. 

What  we  see  here  is  a  political  structure 
that  no  longer  corresponds  to  its  economic 
base,  a  society  where  productive  forces  are 
hampered  by  political  ones. 

The  decay  of  the  Soviet  experiment 
should  come  as  no  surprise  to  us.  Wherever 
the  comparisons  have  been  made  between 
free  and  closed  societies— West  Germany 
and  East  Germany,  Austria  and  Czechoslo- 
vakia, Malaysia  and  Vietnam— it  is  the 
democratic  countries  that  are  prosperous 
and  responsive  to  the  needs  of  their  people. 

And  one  of  the  simple  but  overwhelming 
facts  of  our  time  is  this:  of  all  the  millions 
of  refugees  we  have  seen  in  the  modem 
world,  their  flight  is  always  away  from,  not 
toward,  the  Conununlst  world.  Today  on  the 
NATO  line,  our  military  forces  face  east  to 
prevent  a  possible  invasion.  On  the  other 
side  of  the  line  the  Soviet  forces  also  face 
east— to  prevent  their  people  from  leaving. 

RXSISTmC  TOTAUTARIAmSM 

The  hard  evidence  of  totalitarian  rule  has 
caused  in  mankind  an  uprising  of  the  intel- 
lect and  will.  Whether  it  is  the  growth  of 
the  new  schools  of  economics  in  America  or 
England  or  the  appearance  of  the  so-called 
new  philosophers  in  FYance,  there  is  one 
unifying  thread  running  through  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  these  groups:  rejection  of 
the  arbitrary  power  of  the  state,  the  refusal 
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to  subordinate  the  rights  of  the  individual 
to  the  superstate,  the  realization  that  col- 
lectivism stifles  all  the  best  human  im- 
pulses. 

Since  the  Exodus  from  Egypt,  historians 
have  written  of  those  who  sacrificed  and 
struggled  for  freedom:  the  stand  at  Thermo- 
pylae, the  revolt  of  Spartacus.  the  storming 
of  the  Bastille,  the  Warsaw  uprising  in 
World  War  II. 

More  recently  we  have  seen  evidence  of 
this  same  human  impulse  in  one  of  the  de- 
veloping ruitions  in  Central  America.  For 
months  and  months  the  world  news  media 
covered  the  fighting  in  El  Salvador.  Day 
after  day,  we  were  treated  to  stories  and 
film  slanted  toward  the  brave  freedom 
fighters  battling  oppressive  Government 
forces  in  behalf  of  the  silent,  suffering 
people  of  that  tortured  country. 

Then  one  day  those  silent  suffering 
people  were  offered  a  chance  to  vote  to 
choose  the  kind  of  Government  they 
wanted.  Suddenly  the  freedom  fighters  in 
the  hills  were  expKised  for  what  they  really 
are:  Cuban-backed  guerrillas  who  want 
power  for  themselves  and  their  backers,  not 
democracy  for  the  people. 

They  threatened  death  to  anyone  who 
voted  and  destroyed  hundreds  of  buses  and 
trucks  to  keep  people  from  getting  to  the 
polling  places.  But  on  election  day,  the 
people  of  El  Salvador,  an  unprecedented  1.4 
million  of  them,  braved  ambush  and  gim- 
fire,  trudging  miles  to  vote  for  freedom. 

They  stood  for  hours  In  the  hot  sun  wait- 
ing for  their  tiu-n  to  vote.  Members  of  our 
Congress  who  went  there  as  observers  told 
me  of  a  woman  wounded  by  rifle  fire  who 
refused  to  leave  the  line  to  have  her  wound 
treated  untU  after  she  had  voted. 

A  grandmother,  who  had  been  told  by  the 
guerrillas  she  would  be  killed  when  she  re- 
turned from  the  polls,  told  the  guerrillas, 
"You  can  kill  me,  kill  my  family,  kill  my 
neighbors,  but  you  can't  kill  us  all."  The 
real  freedom  fighters  of  El  Salvador  turned 
out  to  be  the  people  of  that  country,  the 
young,  the  old  and  the  in-between.  Strange, 
but  there  has  been  little  if  any  news  cover- 
age of  that  war  since  the  election. 
Other  fights  today 

Perhaps  they'll  say  it's  because  there  are 
newer  struggles  now.  On  distant  islands  in 
the  South  Atlantic,  young  men  are  fighting 
for  Britain.  And,  yes,  voices  have  been 
raised  protesting  their  sacrifice  for  lumps  of 
rock  and  earth  so  far  away.  But  those  yoimg 
men  aren't  fighting  for  mere  real  estate. 

They  fight  for  a  cause,  for  the  belief  that 
armed  aggression  must  not  be  allowed  to 
succeed,  and  that  people  must  participate  in 
the  decisions  of  government  under  the  rule 
of  law.  If  there  had  been  firmer  support  for 
that  principle  some  45  yean  ago,  perhmis 
our  generation  wouldn't  have  suffered  the 
bloodletting  of  World  War  n. 

In  the  Middle  East,  the  guns  sound  once 
more,  this  time  in  Lebuion,  a  country  that 
for  too  long  has  had  to  endure  the  tragedy 
of  civil  war,  terrorism  and  foreign  interven- 
tion and  occupation.  The  fighting  in  Leba- 
non on  the  part  of  aU  parties  must  stop  and 
Israel  must  bring  its  forces  home.  But  this  is 
not  enough.  We  must  all  work  to  stamp  out 
the  scourge  of  terrorism  that  in  the  Middle 
East  makes  war  an  ever-present  threat. 

Some  tigru  of  hope 
But  beyond  the  trouble  spots  lies  a  deeper, 
more  positive  pattern.  Around  the  world 
today,  the  democratic  revolution  is  gather- 
ing new  strength.  In  India,  a  critical  test  has 
been  passed  with  the  peaceful  change  of 
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governing  political  parties.  In  Africa,  Nige- 
ria is  moving  in  remarkable  and  unmistak- 
able ways  to  build  and  strengthen  its  demo- 
cratic institutions.  In  the  Caribbean  aod 
Central  America,  16  of  24  countries  have 
freely  elected  governments.  And  In  the 
United  Nations,  8  of  10  developing  nations 
which  have  Joined  the  body  in  the  past  five 
years  are  democracies. 

In  the  Communist  world  as  well,  man's  in- 
stinctive desire  for  freedom  and  self-deter- 
mination surfaces  again  and  again.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  grim  reminders  of  how  bru- 
tally the  police  state  attempts  to  snuff  out 
this  quest  for  self-rule:  1953  in  East  Germa- 
ny, 1956  in  Hungary,  1968  in  Ctechoalova- 
kia,  1981  in  Poland. 

But  the  struggle  continues  in  Poland,  and 
we  know  there  are  even  those  who  strive 
and  suffer  for  freedom  within  the  confines 
of  the  Soviet  Union  itself.  How  we  conduct 
our  selves  here  in  the  Western  democracies 
will  determine  whether  this  trend  contin- 
ues. 

No,  democracy  is  not  a  fragile  flower;  still 
it  needs  cultivating.  If  the  rest  of  this  centu- 
ry is  to  witness  the  gradual  growth  of  free- 
dom and  democratic  ideals,  we  must  take  ac- 
tions to  assist  the  campaign  for  democracy. 

Some  argue  that  we  should  encourage 
democratic  change  in  right-wing  dictator- 
ships, but  not  in  Communist  regimes.  To 
accept  this  preposterous  notion— some  well- 
meaning  people  have— is  to  invite  the  argu- 
ment that,  once  countries  achieve  a  nuclear 
capability,  they  should  be  allowed  an  undis- 
turbed reign  of  terror  over  their  own  citi- 
zens. We  reject  this  course. 

As  for  the  Soviet  view.  Chairman  Brezh- 
nev repeatedly  has  stressed  that  the  compe- 
tition of  ideas  and  systems  must  continue 
and  that  this  is  entirely  consistent  with  re- 
laxation of  tensions  and  peace.  We  ask  only 
that  these  systems  begin  by  living  up  to 
their  own  constitutions,  abiding  by  their 
own  laws  and  complying  with  the  interna- 
tional obligations  they  have  undertaken.  We 
ask  only  for  a  process,  a  direction,  a  basic 
code  of  decency— not  for  Instant  transfor- 
mation. 

ORIVK  TO  PHOMOR  ODf  OCBACT 

We  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that  even  with- 
out our  encouragement,  there  have  been 
and  will  continue  to  be  repeated  explosions 
against  repression  In  dictatorships.  The 
Soviet  Union  itself  Is  not  immune  to  this  re- 
ality. Any  system  is  Inherently  unstable 
that  has  no  peaceftil  means  to  legitimise  its 
leaders.  In  such  cases,  the  very  repressive- 
ness of  the  state  ultimately  drives  i>eopIe  to 
resist  it— if  necessary,  by  force. 

While  we  must  be  cautious  about  forcing 
the  pace  of  change,  we  must  not  hesitate  to 
clear  our  ultimate  objectivea  and  to  take 
concrete  actions  to  move  towards  them.  We 
must  be  staunch  in  our  conviction  that  free- 
dom is  not  the  sole  prerogative  of  a  lucky 
few  but  the  inalienable  and  imlveraal  right 
of  all  human  beings.  So  states  the  United 
Nations'  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights— which,  among  other  things,  guaran- 
tees free  elections. 

The  objective  I  propose  is  quite  simple  to 
state:  To  foster  the  infrastructure  of  democ- 
racy—the system  of  a  free  press,  unions,  po- 
litical parties,  universities— which  aDows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way,  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences through  peaceful  means. 

This  is  not  cultural  imperialism;  it  is  pro- 
viding the  means  for  genuine  selfnletermi- 
luttion  and  protection  for  diversity.  Democ- 
racy already  flourishes  in  countries  with 
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very  different  cultures  and  historical  experi- 
ences. It  would  be  cultural  condescension,  or 
wone,  to  say  that  any  people  prefer  dlcta- 
tonhlp  to  democracy. 

Who  would  voluntarily  choose  not  to  have 
the  right  to  vote;  decide  to  purchase  govern- 
ment propaganda  handouts  instead  of  inde- 
pendoit  newspapers;  prefer  government-  to 
worker-controlled  unions;  opt  for  land  to  be 
owned  by  the  state  instead  of  those  who  till 
it;  want  government  repression  of  religious 
liberty,  a  single  political  party  instead  of  a 
free  choice,  a  rigid  cultural  orthodoxy  in- 
stead of  democratic  tolerance  and  diversity? 

Since  1917,  the  Soviet  Union  has  given 
covert  political  training  and  assistance  to 
Marxist-Leninists  in  many  countries.  Of 
course,  it  also  has  promoted  the  use  of  vio- 
lence and  subversion  by  these  same  forces. 
A  bipartisan  effort 

Over  the  past  several  decades.  West  Euro- 
pean and  other  Social  Democrats,  Christian 
Democrats  and  Liberals  have  offered  open 
aasistaDce  to  fraternal  political  and  social 
Institutions,  to  bring  about  peaceful  and 
democratic  progress.  Appropriately  for  a 
vigorous  new  democracy,  the  Federal  Re- 
public of  Germany's  political  foundations 
have  become  a  major  force  in  this  effort. 

We  in  America  now  intend  to  talce  addi- 
tional steps,  as  many  of  our  allies  have  al- 
ready done,  toward  realizing  this  same  goal. 
The  Chairmen  and  other  leaders  of  the  Na- 
tional Republican  and  Democratic  Party  or- 
ganizations are  initiating  a  study  with  the 
bipartisan  American  Political  Foundation  to 
determine  how  the  United  States  can  best 
contribute— as  a  nation— to  the  global  cam- 
paign for  democracy  now  gathering  force. 

They  will  have  the  cooperation  of  Con- 
gressional leaders  of  both  parties,  along 
with  representatives  of  business,  labor  and 
other  major  institutions  in  our  society.  I 
look  forward  to  receiving  their  recommen- 
dations and  to  working  with  these  institu- 
tions and  the  Congress  in  the  common  task 
of  strengthening  democracy  throughout  the 
world. 

It  is  time  that  we  committed  ourselves  as 
a  nation— in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors—to assisting  democratic  development. 
EnlUting  Othert' Help 

We  plan  to  consiilt  with  leaders  of  other 
nations  as  well.  There  is  a  proposal  before 
the  Council  of  Europe  to  invite  parliamen- 
tarians from  democratic  countries  to  a  meet- 
ing next  year  in  Strasbourg.  That  prestigi- 
ous gathering  could  consider  ways  to  help 
democratic  political  movements. 

This  November,  in  Washington,  there  will 
take  place  an  international  meeting  on  free 
elections,  and  next  qjring  there  will  be  a 
conference  of  world  authorities  on  constitu- 
tionalism uid  self-government  hosted  by 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States. 

AuthoriUes  from  a  number  of  developing 
and  developed  countries— judges,  philoso- 
phers and  poUUdans  with  practical  experi- 
ence—have agreed  to  explore  how  to  turn 
iMinclple  into  practice  and  further  the  rule 
of  law. 

At  the  same  time,  we  invite  the  Soviet 
Union  to  consider  with  us  how  the  competi- 
tion of  ideas  and  values— which  it  is  commit- 
ted to  support— can  be  conducted  on  a 
peaceful  and  reciprocal  basis.  For  example. 
I  am  prepued  to  offer  President  Brezhnev 
an  opportunity  to  speak  to  the  American 
people  on  our  television  If  he  will  allow  me 
the  same  opportunity  with  the  Soviet 
people.  We  also  suggest  that  panels  of  our 
newsmen  periodically  ^pear  on  each 
other's  television  to  discuss  major  events. 
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The  posavU  Soviet  reaction 

I  do  no  wish  t^  sound  overly  optimistic, 
yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  not  immune  from 
the  reality  of  whgt  is  going  on  in  the  world. 
It  has  happened  In  the  past:  a  small  ruling 
elite  either  mistakenly  attempts  to  ease  do- 
mestic unrest  through  greater  repression 
and  foreign  adveature  or  it  chooses  a  wiser 
course— It  begins  to  allow  its  people  a  voice 
in  their  own  destiny. 

Even  if  this  latter  process  is  not  realized 
soon.  I  believe  the  renewed  strength  of  the 
democratic  movement,  complemented  by  a 
global  campaign  for  freedom,  will  strength- 
en the  prospectg  for  arms  control  and  a 
world  at  peace. 

I  have  dlscussad  on  other  occasions,  in- 
cluding my  addre^  on  May  9,  the  elements 
of  Western  policies  toward  the  Soviet  Union 
to  safeguard  our'  interests  and  protect  the 
peace.  What  I  am  describing  now  is  a  plan 
and  a  hope  for  the  long  term— the  march  of 
freedom  and  degiocracy  which  will  leave 
Marxism-Leninlsifa  on  the  ash  heap  of  histo- 
ry as  it  has  left  o^her  tyrannies  which  stifle 
the  freedom  and  puzzle  the  self-expression 
of  the  people. 

That  is  why  wo  must  continue  our  efforts 
to  strengthen  NATO  even  as  we  move  for- 
ward with  our  z«ro-option  Initiative  in  the 
negotiations  on  Intermediate  range  forces 
and  our  proposal  for  a  one-third  reduction 
in  strategic  ballistic  missile  warheads. 

Our  military  stength  is  a  prerequisite  to 
peace,  but  let  it  jbe  clear  we  maintain  this 
strength  in  the  iope  it  will  never  be  used. 
For  the  ultimate  determinant  In  the  strug- 
gle now  going  on  for  the  world  will  not  be 
bombs  and  rockots  but  a  test  of  wills  and 
ideas— a  trial  of  c>iritual  resolve:  the  values 
we  hold,  the  belisfs  we  cherish,  the  ideals  to 
which  we  are  dedicated. 

REASOIf  S  'to  HOPS  FOR  SUCCESS 

The  British  people  know  that,  given 
strong  leadership,  time  and  a  little  bit  of 
hope,  the  forces  of  good  ultimately  rally 
and  triumph  ova-  evil.  Here  among  you  is 
the  cradle  of  self-government,  the  mother 
of  parliaments.  Here  is  the  enduring  great- 
ness of  the  Briti^  contribution  to  mankind, 
the  great  civiliz^  ideas:  individual  liberty, 
representative  government  and  the  rule  of 
law  under  God. 

I  have  often  wondered  about  the  shyness 
of  some  of  us  in  Oie  West  about  standing  for 
these  ideals  that  have  done  so  much  to  ease 
the  plight  of  mat!  and  the  hardships  of  our 
imperfect  worldl  This  reluctance  to  use 
those  vast  resources  at  our  command  re- 
minds me  of  tht  elderly  lady  whose  home 
was  bombed  in  the  blitz;  as  the  rescuers 
moved  about  they  found  a  bottle  of  brandy 
she  had  stored  behind  the  staircase,  which 
was  all  that  was  left  standing.  Since  she  was 
barely  conscious,  one  of  the  workers  pulled 
the  cork  to  give  her  a  taste  of  it.  She  came 
around  immedl8<«ly  and  said:  "Here  now, 
put  it  back.  ThaPs  only  for  emergencies." 

Well,  the  emergency  is  upon  us. 

Let  us  be  shy  no  longer— let  us  go  to  our 
strength.  Let  us  offer  hope.  Let  us  tell  the 
world  that  a  ne«  age  is  not  only  possible  but 
probable. 

Dtuing  the  daft  days  of  the  Second  World 
War.  when  this  Island  was  Incandescent 
with  courage,  Winston  Churchill  exclaimed 
about  Britain's  adversaries.  "What  kind  of  a 
people  do  they  tiiink  we  are?" 

Britain's  adversaries  found  out  what  ex- 
traordinary people  the  British  are.  But  all 
the  democradeai  paid  a  terrible  price  for  al- 
lowing the  dlcttttors  to  underestimate  us. 
We  dare  not  mal  :e  that  mistake  again.  So  let 
us  ask  ourselveq  What  kind  of  people  do  we 
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think  we  are?  And  et  us  answer:  free 
people,  worthy  of  freedom  and  determined 
not  only  to  remain  sd  but  to  help  others 
gain  their  freedom  as  w(ell. 

Sir  Winston  led  his  people  to  great  victory 
in  war  an  then  lost  an  election  just  as  the 
fruits  of  victory  were  ftlMut  to  be  enjoyed. 
But  he  left  office  honorably— and,  as  it 
turned  out  temporarily— knowing  that  the 
liberty  of  his  people  was  more  important 
than  the  fate  of  any  siitgle  leader. 

History  recalls  his  greatness  in  ways  no 
dictator  will  ever  knoW-  And  he  left  us  a 
message  of  hope  for  t^e  future,  as  timely 
now  as  when  he  first  littered  it,  as  opposi- 
tion leader  in  the  Cominons  nearly  27  years 
ago.  "When  we  look  back  on  all  the  perils 
through  which  we  haVe  passed  and  at  the 
mighty  foes  we  have  laid  low  and  all  the 
dark  and  deadly  desigiK  we  have  frustrated, 
why  should  we  fear  lor  our  future?  We 
have,"  said  Sir  Winston,  "come  safely 
through  the  worst."     J 

The  task  I  have  set  forth  will  long  outlive 
our  own  generation.  But  together,  we,  too, 
have  come  through  the  worst.  Let  us  now 
begin  a  major  effort  to  secure  the  best— a 
crusade  for  freedom  ^hat  will  engage  the 
faith  and  fortitude  of  {the  next  generation. 
For  the  sake  of  peact  and  justice,  let  us 
move  toward  a  world  li  i  which  all  people  are 
at  least  free  to  detenplne  their  own  desti- 
ny.* 
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•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  pleased,  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
an  article  which  apt>eared  in  the  May 
1982,  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Community 
News  concerning  the  resolution  which 
the  Senate  has  included  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  defense  authorization  bill 
for  1983.  This  provision  is  identical  to 
the  language  of  ^ouse  Concurrent 
Resolution  335,  wlilch  I  have  intro- 
duced, and  which  liow  has  17  cospon- 
sors:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mr. 
Clinger.  Mr.  CoEtHO,  Mr.  Daschle. 
Mr.    DoRGAN,    Mr.    Dougherty,    Mrs. 
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■  To  Phoposk  NATO 
HATS  VoRS  Support 
The  Senate  voted  strong  support  for  a 
proposal  to  be  made  at  the  NATO  Summit 
in  June  by  President :  ieagan.  for  the  NATO 
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allies  to  Join  the  United  States  in  agreeing 
to  more  effectively  pool  their  defense  ef- 
forts and  resources  to  create,  at  acceptable 
costs,  a  credible,  collective  conventional 
force  for  the  defense  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  area. 

In  an  amendment  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  authorization  bill  of  1983,  the 
Senate  on  May  13  called  upon  the  Presi- 
dent, in  order  to  assure  the  NATO  allies 
that  the  policy  "has  the  full  support  of  the 
American  people,  the  President  should  work 
with  the  Congress  in  negotiating  the  imple- 
menting strategies,  structures,  policies  and 
programs,  and  should  present  such  agree- 
ments with  the  European  members  of  the 
Alliance  acting  on  a  united  and  collective 
basis,  and  with  Canada,  to  the  Congress  for 
approval." 

With  the  NATO  summit  occurring  in 
June,  the  Senate  granted  the  request  of  the 
sponsors— Senators  William  Roth  (R-Del), 
John  Glenn  (D-Ohio),  and  Sam  Nunn  (D- 
Ga)— that  the  amendment  be  brought  to 
the  floor  although  no  committee  hearings 
had  been  held.  Nor  had  it  been  decided 
whether  the  jurisdiction  of  the  matter 
would  be  in  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
or  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  How- 
ever, because  "timeliness  was  of  the  es- 
sence." a  roll  call  vote  was  held,  resulting  in 
87  votes  in  favor,  one  against  the  amend- 
ment. 

SENATE  VOTE  A  CLEAR  SIGNAL 

Senator  Roth  told  the  Senate  that  the  Ad- 
ministration had  indicated  to  him  its  inter- 
est in  increasing  arms  cooperation  with  our 
allies,  but  had  stated  that  "until  the  climate 
of  Congress  would  support  stronger  initia- 
tives, we  hesitate  in  proposing  such  an  un- 
dertaking at  the  NATO  Summit." 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  the  Sena- 
tor said  "would  be  a  clear  signal  to  the 
President,  to  our  allies,  and  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Congress  rejects  unilateral- 
ism . . .  and  backed  by  a  strong  congressional 
resolve,  the  President  could  go  to  NATO 
with  a  positive  and  far-reaching  proposal 
that  would  do  much  to  reestablish  lagging 
American  leadership." 

The  amendment  calls  for  "a  cooperative 
defense-industrial  effort"  within  the  NATO 
countries  that  would  reduce  necessary  de- 
fense costs,  eliminate  duplication,  provide 
for  sharing,"  equitably  and  efficiently  bur- 
dens as  well  as  economic  benefits,  including 
jobs,  technology,  and  trade,  of  NATO  de- 
fense . . ." 

Senator  Charles  Grassley  (R-Iowa)  said  he 
dissented  from  the  amendment  because  he 
preferred  "industrial  cooperation,  not  indus- 
trial integration,"  in  standardization  of 
NATO  equipment. 

The  date  the  defense  bill  will  be  brought 
before  the  House  of  Representatives  is  to  be 
determined.* 


IN      HONOR      OP      CLEVELAND'S 
POLKA  MUSICIANS  AND 

BROADCASTERS  FOR  THEIR 
ETHNIC  CONTRIBUTIONS  ON 
BOTH  LOCAL  AND  NATIONAL 
LEVELS 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.    ECKART.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
Cleveland  area  prides  itself  on  main- 
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taining  diverse  ethnic  talent  especially 
in  the  areas  of  music  and  dance. 
Today.  I  am  proud  to  give  special  rec- 
ognition to  the  Slovenian  Society  and 
their  cultural  contributions  which 
have  kept  Cleveland  the  polka  capital 
of  the  world. 

Beginning  on  June  7,  five  outstand- 
ing musicians  and  ethnic  radio  person- 
alities will  be  honored  at  Joey  Misku- 
lin's  Lounge  in  Cleveland  during  Polka 
Week.  I  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  the 
music  of  these  men  and  their  well-pro- 
claimed bands  for  many  years,  and 
wish  to  extend  my  sincere  admiration 
for  their  dedication  and  musical 
talent.  Through  their  entertainment, 
these  men  have  allowed  millions  of  lis- 
teners, including  myself,  to  enjoy  their 
polka  music,  and  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  their 
achievements  before  my  fellow  col- 
leagues. 

Joe  Stradiot,  drummer  and  singer  of 
the  Johnny  Vadnal  era,  has  been  per- 
forming for  over  40  years.  Having  ap- 
peared with  the  Johnny  Vadnal  Or- 
chestra on  both  recordings  and  televi- 
sion debuts.  Joe  has  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  the  polka  culture  in 
Cleveland.  He  has  been  recognized  as 
one  of  the  best  singing  drummers  in 
the  entire  polka  world. 

Walter  Ostanek.  known  as  the  Cana- 
dian Polka  King,  has  traveled  to 
Cleveland  to  display  his  across-the- 
border  talents.  He  has  recorded  over 
300  single  records  and  20  albums,  and 
has  appeared  on  television  with  Ameri- 
can polka  personality,  Frank  Yanko- 
vic.  Walter  has  since  become  the 
adopted  polka  son  of  Cleveland. 

While  keeping  alive  the  Vadnal 
family  tradition  of  contributing  to  the 
polka  culture  in  the  Cleveland  area, 
Richard  Vadnal  has  demonstrated  his 
musical  talents.  For  30  years,  Richard 
has  been  recording  polkas  and  per- 
forming with  his  band  providing  dance 
and  music  entertainment  for  many  ap- 
preciative polka  fans. 

Another  polka  great.  Art  Perko,  has 
been  displaying  his  superior  musical 
abilities  for  over  35  years.  While 
achieving  various  musical  accomplish- 
ments with  the  same  band  for  over  25 
years.  Art  has  become  most  famous  for 
his  recording  of  the  "Peanuts  Polka." 

Tony  Petkovsek,  one  of  America's 
best  known  polka  disc  jockeys,  has 
been  broadcasting  continuous  daily 
polka  shows  and  currently  operates 
with  over  20  years  of  ethnic  radio 
news  reporting  expertise.  One  of  his 
newest  innovative  ideas  includes  the 
"Homeland  Pollui  Tours"  featuring 
many  of  Cleveland's  famous  local 
bands  which  have  been  newly  intro- 
duced to  radio  broadcast  exposure. 
Tony  has  used  the  "Homeland  Polka 
Tours"  to  encourage  all  nationality 
heritage  interests  in  the  area  to  seek 
greater  recognition  within  the  polka 
capital  of  the  world.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

I  encourage  everyone  who  enjoys  lis- 
tening to  talented  polka  musicians  to 
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attend    the    festivities    in    Cleveland 
during  Polka  Week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  individuals  have 
significantly  contributed  to  the  musi- 
cal spectnmi  of  both  the  Cleveland 
area  and  throughout  the  Nation. 
Whether  performing  in  Slovenian 
homes,  at  picnics,  or  festivals,  these 
talented  individuals  have  brought  a 
sense  of  pride  to  all  Slovenians  and 
the  Cleveland  community.* 


STUDENTS  AGAINST  DRUNK 
DRIVING  IN  WAYLAND,  IdASS. 


HON.  BARNEY  FKANK 

OP  MASSACHUSXTTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  9, 1982 

m  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
edy of  .alcohol  related  traffic  fatalities 
continue  to  plague  our  Nation.  Ap- 
proximately 26.000  Americans  are 
killed  annually  in  dnuik  driving  inci- 
dents. For  Americans  up  to  age  35,  the 
leading  cause  of  death  is  automobile 
accidents  and  more  than  half  these 
deaths  are  caused  by  drunken  drivers. 

However,  I  am  pleased  to  say  that 
there  is  a  growing  recognition  of  the 
seriousness  of  this  problem  and  I  am 
particularly  pleased  that  new  and  cre- 
ative efforts  to  combat  drunk  driving 
are  being  tried.  One  very  innovative 
approach  was  recently  begun  in  Way- 
land,  Mass.,  a  program  called  students 
against  drunk  driving  (SADD).  The 
SADD  program  was  initiated  by 
Robert  Anastas,  the  director  of  health 
education  for  the  Wayland  Public 
Schools  and  a  noted  and  well  respect- 
ed specialist  in  the  field  of  drug  abuse. 
The  program  is  organized  to  educate 
students  about  the  problem  of  drink- 
ing and  driving  and  has  been  in  oper- 
ation since  September  1981  in  Way- 
land.  But  because  of  the  hard  work  of 
Mr.  Anastas  and  the  students  at  Way- 
land  High  School,  similar  programs 
have  recently  begun  in  New  Jersey, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Geor- 
gia, and  Florida  and  in  other  Massa- 
chusetts communities.  Support 
throughout  the  country  has  been 
growing. 

SADD  has  four  objectives:  To  help 
eliminate  drunk  driving  and  save  lives; 
to  conduct  community  alcohol  aware- 
ness programs;  to  alert  students  of  the 
dangers  of  alcohol  and  driving;  and  to 
organize  a  peer  counseling  program  to 
help  students  who  may  have  concerns 
about  alcohol.  An  integral  part  of  the 
program  is  a  mandatory  course  given 
for  sophomores  at  the  high  school  de- 
signed to  improve  the  students'  knowl- 
edge and  attitudes  about  alcohol  and 
drugs  and  to  assist  students  plan  their 
behavior  in  order  to  reduce  their 
chances  of  becoming  involved  in  drunk 
driving  situations. 

Another  very  important  part  of  the 
SADD  program  involves  a  contract  en- 
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tered  into  by  parents  and  students. 
Students  pledge  to  call  parents  for 
advice  or  transportation  at  any  hour 
from  any  place  if  they  are  ever  in  a  sit- 
uation where  they  have  had  too  much 
to  drink  or  the  person  driving  them 
has  had  too  much  to  drink.  The  par- 
ents, in  turn,  agree  to  provide  trans- 
portation home,  or  taxi  fare  home,  at 
any  hour  or  any  place  with  no  ques- 
tions asked  or  argument  given.  Discus- 
sion at  a  later  time,  of  course,  would 
be  appropriate.  In  addition,  parents 
agree  to  seek  safe,  sober  transporta- 
tion home  if  they  or  the  person  driv- 
ing them  have  had  too  much  to  drink. 

It  is  clear  that  the  program  has  al- 
ready had  tremendously  positive  ef- 
fects. Carl  Olson,  president  of  SADD 
and  a  sophomore  at  Wayland  High 
School,  has  reported  that  the  atti- 
tudes of  friends  at  school  have 
changed  as  a  result  of  the  SADD  pro- 
gram. After  attending  a  recent  prom 
and  beach  party,  Mr.  Olson  said  that 
he  saw  no  evidence  of  drinking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  of  the  hard 
work  and  innovation  demonstrated  by 
Robert  Anastas.  Carl  Olson  and  the 
many  students,  teachers,  and  parents 
involved  with  SADD  in  Wayland.  If 
they  have  saved  just  one  life  or  pre- 
vented Just  one  crippling  injury,  their 
efforts  have  been  well  worth  it.  All  the 
citizens  of  Massachusetts  and  the 
Nation  as  well  owe  a  great  deal  of  grat- 
itude because  of  their  dedication. 

I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take  a 
monent  to  reflect  upon  this  fine  pro- 
gram and  will  speak  to  their  own  con- 
stituents about  it.  Should  more  infor- 
mation be  desired,  Mr.  Anastas  can  be 
reached  in  care  of  the  Wayland  Public 
Schools  in  Wayland,  Mass.  I  am  sure 
he  would  be  delighted  to  provide  what- 
ever assistance  he  can.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

or  nxnfois 
HI  THS  B0T7SK  OP  REPRESOITATIVES 
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•  Mr.  MICHKLi.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
debate  over  student  loans  concentrates 
for  the  most  paat  on  c\irrent  pro- 
grams. But  we  need  to  luiow  how  we 
got  to  this  point  and  where  we  want  to 
go  if  debates  over  ciirrent  programs 
are  to  make  sense.  It  has  been  argued 
by  one  scholar  that  President  Reagan 
inherited  "a  jerry-rigged  structiwe"  of 
student  loans,  "tacked  together"  by 
previous  administrations.  I  think  we 
must  take  this  fact  into  consideration. 

One  possible  answer  to  the  question 
of  how  to  finance  education  has  been 
proposed  by  economist  Milton  Fried- 
man. He  calls  it  a  human  capital  bank. 

This  idea  and  a  review  of  the  stu- 
dent loan  issue  was  recently  discussed 
In  an  editorial  in  the  Detroit  News.  At 
this  point   I   wish   to  insert  in  the 
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Record,  "Stuaent-Loan  Swamp,"  from 
the  Detroit  N^ws,  May  30.  1982. 
-Loan  Swamp 
The  continuMg  wrangle  over  federal  aid 
to  college  stud^ts  has  generated  consider- 
able rhetoric,  bi|t  few  sensible  solutions. 

President  Reagan's  proposals  to  pare  the 
programs  and  tighten  eligibility  standards 
for  low-interest  student  loans  have  been 
widely  criticized  in  Congress.  And  while  the 
opponents'  theories  may  appeal  to  the  edu- 
cation consitutoicies,  they  do  precious  little 
to  address  the  problem— a  patchwork  of  fed- 
eral aid  that  Is  complex,  confusing,  and. 
easily  abused. 

Dennis  Doyle,  director  of  policy  studies  at 
the  American  Qiterprise  Institute,  is  among 
those  who  have  concluded  that  the  Reagan 
administration  Inherited  a  rat's  nest  that  re- 
quires Immediate  attention: 

"The  Jerry-rigged  structure  tacked  togeth- 
er by  preceding  Congresses  and  administra- 
tions was  a  flhanclal  disaster  waiting  to 
happen,"  Mr.  I^oyle  notes.  "Eligibility  tests 
were  unrealistid.  the  subsidized  point  spread 
so  wide  that  itj  invited  abuse,  and  the  bits 
and  pieces  of  tjie  various  programs  so  com- 
plex and  conAising  the  ordinary  person 
could  not  make  sense  to  them." 

To  illustrate  his  point,  Mr.  Doyle  uses  the 
example  of  a  pew  York  student  whose  fi- 
nancial-aid package  includes:  a  $1,700  Basic 
Education  OpBortunity  Grant  (BEOG);  a 
$2,500  Guaraiiteed  Student  Loan  (GSL); 
and  a  $500  National  Direct  Student  Loan 
(NDSL).  In  addition  to  this  federal  largess, 
she  received  $1«800  from  the  state's  Tuition 
Assistance  Program  (TAP)  that  is  subsidized 
by  Washington,  and  her  college  supplied  an- 
other $1,500  ia  scholarship  assistance.  He 
adds  that  she  also  qualified  for— but  de- 
clined—a federally  funded  CoUege  Work 
Study  Prognua  (CWSP)  at  the  minimum 
wage. 

These  progratns  have  proliferated  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Edu- 
cation employa  a  full-time  student  liaison 
officer  whose  tole  duty  is  to  interpret  and 
explain  the  complex  web  of  federal  pro- 
grams. Nor  is  it  surprising  that  since  Wash- 
ington waded  ki  to  the  student-aid  swamp, 
the  result  has  been  an  empire  of  counselors, 
bankers,  bureaucrats,  and  collection  agen- 
cies feeding  at  federal  expense. 

Is  there  a  wa^'  out  of  the  maze?  Mr.  Doyle 
thinks  so  and  suggests  the  analysis  offered 
by  MUton  Friedman  in  his  1955  book,  "The 
Role  of  Government  in  Education,"  as  a 
means  of  escape. 

Mr.  Friedman  finds  that  financing  higher 
education  is  essentially  Inequitable  and 
uneven  because  of  imperfections  in  capital 
markets.  He  ste-esses  that  Investment  in  du- 
rables is  sound  because  they  can  be  financed 
over  time  and  the  capital  investment  is  ef- 
fectively self-ooUateralizlng.  The  lender  can 
recoup  his  investment  by  assuming  control 
of  the  assets  created  by  the  loan.  But 
human  capital  is  not  so  easily  collateralized 
in  a  free  society  that  prohibits  slavery,  serf- 
dom, or  Indenfiired  servitude. 

Mr.  Doyle  believes  the  effects  of  this  cap- 
ital-market paradox  are  immediately  appar- 
ent: "Only  the  very  best  risks  can  find  pri- 
vate capital  to  finance  investment  in  them- 
selves: the  chBdren  of  the  rich  and  individ- 
uals—medical students  being  the  prime  ex- 
ample—who ttave  been  rigorously  selected 
to  enter  professions  with  high  income 
streams." 

Thus,  Mr.  Doyle  thinks  it's  time  to  recon- 
sider Mr.  Friedman's  recommendation  that 
a  human  capital  bank  be  established  to  pro- 
vide long-term  loans  at  commercial  rates  to 
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all  prospective  studei  its  who  meet  the  dual 
tests  of  access  and  equity.  "Students,"  he 
says,  "could  learn  now  and  pay  later.  The 
beneficiary  of  himian  capital  investment 
would  pay  for  the  livestment.  just  as  the 
beneficiary  of  the  capital  investment  pays 
for  it.  Market  forced  would  allocate  funds 
and  point  students  toward  productive 
human  capital  investtient  decisions." 

Mr.  Doyle  believes  that  while  the  private 
sector  should  play  a  ilole  in  providing  such  a 
"bank,"  the  federal  government  should  be 
required  to  serve  as  (i  broker  to  create  and 
manage  the  financialresource.  Moreover,  he 
suggests  that  the  IRS  could,  through  an 
income-tax  surcharge,  collect  outstanding 
tuition  advances  through  future  earnings. 

a  of  a  human  capital 
It  we  fail  to  see  the  ad- 
{ovemment  subsidies. 
Some  limited  federal! role  in  coordinating  or 
monitoring  the  loand  may  be  advsuitageous. 
But  another  subsidyl  program  would  surely 
be  counterproductive! 

For  the  past  40  years,  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  pursued  a  policy  of  subsidizing 
borrowers  at  the  expense  of  savers.  For  a 
time  the  practice  suoceeded  insofar  as  it  en- 
couraged borrowing.  But  during  the  past 
few  years  it  backfired  badly,  contributing  in 
a  major  way  to  record  high  interest  rates. 

Subsidized  loans  are  not  a  free  lunch.  The 
taxpayer  must  picH  up  the  tab.  By  all 
means,  let's  make  sure  educational  loans  are 
available.  But  let's  not  repeat  past  mistakes 
by  getting  still  more  young  people  suldicted 
to  the  "Junk"  of  a  goiremment  handout.* 


Mr.  Friedman's  id4 
bank  is  admirable.  Bi) 
vantage    of    more 
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•  Mr.  FROST.  M: '.  Speaker,  recently  I 
was  honored  by  im  invitation  to  join 
the  Hadassah  National  Board  at  a 
luncheon,  and  I  ain  pleased  to  insert  a 
recent  letter  from  my  office  to  the  Ha- 
dassah National  ^ard. 

1  Mat  20,  1982. 

Joan  Sacarob, 

Chairperson,     Hadapaah    National    Board, 
Washington  Spe^al  Programs. 

Dear  Friends:  As  I  write  this  message  of 
greetings  and  welcome  to  you,  Hadassah's 
National  Board,  I  aai  uncertain  whether  I'll 
be  able  to  put  in  even  a  brief  appearance  at 
your  luncheon.  Choosing  from  among 
budget  alternatives  is  the  business  that 
keeps  me  occupied  Aiost  of  today.  I  am  sure 
that  you  have  beeA  having  similar  discus- 
sions in  your  organi^tion.  Finding  addition- 
al sources  of  both  money  and  volunteer 
power  Is  difficult  but  vital.  The  withdrawing 
of  much  needed,  m|ich  appreciated  services 
for  lack  of  funding  is  a  painful  experience, 
one  which  I  hope  y^u  can  avoid.  Hadassah's 
seventy  years  of  meeting  human  needs  is  a 
Joy  to  the  Jewish  people. 

I  hope  your  meeting  here  proves  truiiful, 
and  that  your  record  of  achievement  contin- 
ues to  serve  as  an  'outstanding  example  of 
what  willing  heartsican  accomplish. 


Sincerely, 


Martin  Frost.' 
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HOME  RULE  FOR  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

opcoRNacncnr 

DJ  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  evening  of  June  8,  1982,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  participating  in  the  final 
session  of  a  Smithsonian  Institution 
sponsored  series  of  discussions  on  the 
city  of  Washington.  The  topic  was  the 
evolution  of  home  rule,  and  the  pros- 
pects for  attaining  complete  home  rule 
in  the  future.  For  the  benefit  of  the 
276  Members  of  this  body  who  were 
elected  after  passage  of  Public  Law  93- 
198,  the  home  rule  charter,  I  insert  my 
prepared  statement  from  this  discus- 
sion. I  hope  it  will  prove  enlightening 
to  all  of  my  colleagues: 

The  text  of  the  charter  follows: 
The  Nature  and  Extent  or  Home  Ruu 
Today 

The  degree  of  home  rule  granted  by  Con- 
gress to  the  city  in  1973  was  partial;  the 
Home  Rule  Act  contains  many  limitations 
and  Congressional  "safeguards".  The  final 
result  was  definitely  not  what  some  in  Con- 
gress had  originally  intended.  It  was,  by  and 
large,  a  product  of  compromise,  which  is  the 
nature  of  Congress. 

Rather  than  giving  the  city  the  right  to 
self-government,  the  Congress  delegated 
some  of  its  authority  and  responsibility  to 
elected  city  officials.  In  order  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  piece  of  legislation,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  maintain  ultimate  control  over  ev- 
erything the  city  proposed,  from  the  budget 
to  every  piece  of  legislation  Including  alley 
closings.  It  forced  the  city  to  undergo  a 
period  of  trial  before  the  real  goal— com- 
plete home  rule— could  be  considered.  That 
trial  period  has  been  running  for  nearly 
nine  years,  and  the  track  record  of  the  city 
will  be  what  Congress  turns  to  to  decide  if  it 
should  embark  on  an  aggressive  effort  to 
grant  complete  home  rule  or  simply  be  satis- 
fied with  the  status  quo. 

There  have  been  two  major  areas  of  con- 
cern to  the  Congress,  and  the  perception  of 
the  progress  the  city  has  made  in  these 
areas  will  ultimately  temper  the  will  of  Con- 
gress. The  first  Is  the  abUlty  of  the  locally 
elected  officials  to  run  the  local  govern- 
ment. Simply  put.  Members  of  Congress 
have  questioned  the  abUity  of  the  city  to 
make  a  bureaucracy  serve  the  people,  not 
itself.  There  are  stUl  questions  as  to  how 
well  the  city  can  provide  services  to  its  resi- 
dents and  the  visitors  to  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. 

The  other  major  area  of  concern  is  the  fi- 
nancial health  of  the  city,  and  the  ability  of 
locally  elected  officials  to  keep  the  city 
above  water.  Recently,  the  financial  concern 
has  generated  the  most  Interest  on  Capitol 
Hill,  since  that,  after  all,  is  what  will  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  city  can  function 
as  something  other  than  a  step-chUd  of  the 
Congress. 

There  are,  of  course,  other  important 
issues,  such  as  the  effort  for  Statehood  and 
the  Constitutional  amendment  to  allow  rep- 
resentation in  Congress.  But  I  think  the 
yardstick  that  will  be  used  by  Congress  to 
measure  the  success  of  home  rule  will  be 
only  these  two  major  elements— running  a 
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bureaucracy  efficiently  and  maintaining  fi- 
nancial viability. 

CONGRESSIONAL  PERCEPTION  OP  THE  DISTRICT 
or  COLITMBU 

The  attitude  of  Congress  toward  the  city 
has  changed  over  the  past  9  years,  but  there 
are  those  within  the  institution  that  do  not 
understand  the  unique  character  of  Wash- 
ington. 

I  would  note  that  276  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  nearly  two-thirds 
of  the  voting  membership,  have  come  to 
Congress  since  the  Home  Rule  Act  was  de- 
bated and  signed  into  law.  Of  that  number. 
73  Members  are  freshmen.  Those  of  us  who 
favor  increased  home  rule  are  faced  with 
the  task  of  maintaining  the  support  of  those 
who  were  here  in  1973,  and  educating  and 
explaining  the  situation  to  newer  Members. 

That  can  prove  difficult  when  exposure  to 
the  D.C.  government  is  limited  to  what  is 
read  daily  in  the  Washington  Post  about  the 
"bungling  bureaucracy".  It  is  more  difficult 
when  a  Members'  water  bill  doesn't  get  out 
on  time,  or  when  constituents  visiting  the 
Nation's  Capital  get  their  cars  booted.  Un- 
fortunately, not  enough  of  the  good  things 
the  city  does  get  noticed. 

Looking  at  the  problem  from  another 
angle,  it  is  difficult  to  explain  and  affirm 
the  principle  of  home  rule  when  Congress 
and  the  D.C.  Committee  are  viewed  as  the 
court  of  last  resort.  Outside  groups  and  indi- 
viduals who  fail  to  get  things  done  their  way 
at  the  District  Building  find  absolutely 
nothing  wrong  with  coming  to  Congress  to 
get  something  overturned.  We  saw  an  excel- 
lent example  of  this  last  year  when  the 
Moral  Majority  decided  to  impose  Its  dic- 
tates on  the  residents  of  the  city.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  disapproval  of  the  Sexual  As- 
sault BiU  by  the  House  last  October.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  the  City  Council  held 
hearings  and  in  final  consideration  of  the 
bill  made  some  changes,  the  Moral  Majority 
did  not  get  the  bill  into  the  format  they 
sought.  In  convincing  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress to  take  up  their  cause,  the  bill  was 
overturned  in  what  the  Moral  Majority 
called  their  greatest  victory  on  Capitol  Hill. 
In  fact,  it  has  been  their  only  victory,  and 
one  I  find  difficult  to  take  pride  in. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  here  is 
that  given  the  inexperience  of  a  large 
number  of  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  when  It  comes  to  home 
rule,  and  given  the  limited  negative  percep- 
tion of  the  workings  of  the  local  govern- 
ment, the  Job  of  educating  Congress  to  the 
reality  of  home  rule  is  indeed  a  difficult 
one. 

RUNNING  THE  LOCAL  GOVERNMENT 

I  think  if  one  looks  at  the  city  government 
today  compared  to  when  Congress  ran  it— 
not  very  well,  I  might  add— the  progress 
that  has  been  made  is  more  than  apparent. 
I  do  not  say  this  is  a  result  of  the  efforts  of 
my  friend  here  today.  Mayor  Barry,  not 
that  it  is  in  spite  of  him,  as  some  contend.  I 
am  simply  saying  that  it  is  a  fact;  an  undeni- 
able truth. 

Compare  the  so-called  scandals  and  bun- 
gling of  the  city  of  Washington,  that  have 
been  so  adequately  covered  by  our  local 
press,  with  those  of  any  other  major  city  in 
the  country.  I  can  only  think  of  three  pro- 
grams that  merit  some  of  the  criticism  they 
have  received— the  Summer  Jobs  for  Youth 
Program;  the  water  billing  system,  and  man- 
agement of  public  housing.  But  no  other 
major  city  is  totally  free  from  fault. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  the  city  has 
made  real  progress  in  many  areas.  In  most 
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cases,  victory  has  not  been  achieved,  but  the 
city  is  definitely  headed  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Where  there  were  no  long  range  plans 
for  development  in  the  city  or  for  the  deliv- 
ery of  services,  there  are  now  viable  frame- 
works for  the  future.  Where  there  were  im- 
responsive,  perhaps  even  inept  employees, 
we  now  find  individuals  who  are  knowledge- 
able and  proud  to  be  working  for  their  own 
government. 

And  that  leads  to  perhaps  the  most  impor- 
tant change,  in  my  mind.  Where  we  had  de- 
spair and  division,  we  now  see  unity  and 
spirit.  It  did  not  happen  ovemlght^indeed 
it  has  taken  9  years  to  get  where  we  are 
today.  But  there  Is  an  unquestionable  posi- 
tive attitude  among  residents  of  this  city 
toward  itself.  That  is  something  Congress 
could  not  dictate,  and  it  Is  something  locally 
elected  officials  could  not  instill.  It  is  the 
kind  of  attitude  that  led  to  the  salvation  of 
New  York  City  and  the  rebirth  of  our  neigh- 
bor to  the  north,  Baltimore.  It  is  now  appar- 
ent in  Washington,  and  it  merits  attention. 

When  enough  Members  of  Congress  rec- 
ognize all  of  this;  when  the  spirit  of  the 
638.000  residents  of  this  city  becomes  appar- 
ant  to  the  rest  of  the  coimtry,  true  home 
rule  can.  and  I  pray,  will  be  achieved. 

FINANCIAL  CONDITION  OP  THE  CITY 

The  other  key  consideration  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  home  rule  is  the  financial 
health  of  the  city.  Immediately  after  home 
rule  was  granted,  it  was  learned  that  the 
city's  books  were  in  such  miserable  condi- 
tion they  could  not  begin  to  be  audited.  As  a 
result  of  this  discovery,  Congress  created 
the  Temporary  Commission  on  Financial 
Oversight  of  the  District  of  Columbia  as  a 
partnership  between  the  Congress  and  the 
city.  The  goal  of  this  partnership  was  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  comprehensive  fi- 
nancial management  system,  and  a  total  of 
$39  million  was  authorized  to  accomplish 
the  goal,  half  from  the  city  and  half  from 
the  Federal  government. 

As  a  result  of  the  work  of  the  Commis- 
sion, the  city's  books  were  finally  audited 
for  the  first  time  in  1979.  The  results  of  the 
audit  showed  an  accumulated  deficit  of  $285 
million.  Without  question,  a  significant  por- 
tion of  that  deficit  was  at  the  hands  of  the 
former  leaders  of  the  city— the  Congress.  In 
any  event,  things  did  not  look  to  good  for 
the  city,  and  a  lot  of  time  went  to  assessing 
blame. 

The  1980  audit,  which  was  more  compre- 
hensive in  nature,  saw  the  deficit  increase  to 
$388  million.  The  most  damaging  factor  of 
this  audit  was  the  fact  that  In  Just  one  year, 
a  year  when  locally  elected  officials  were  in 
full  control  of  the  city,  $105  million  was 
added  to  the  deficit.  More  than  one-fourth 
of  the  total  accumulated  deficit,  going  back 
ten  years,  was  directly  resultant  from  Just 
one  year  of  locally  controlled  government. 
Needless  to  say,  this  did  little  to  generate 
sympathy,  even  among  Members  who  were 
normally  considered  strongly  in  favor  of 
home  rule.  Those  with  some  knowledge  of 
local  history  recalled  that  it  was  financial 
mismanagement  that  led  to  the  demise  of 
the  limited  home  rule  granted  in  the  1800's. 
It  appeared  that  history  was  about  to  repeat 
itself. 

The  whole  situation  changed,  however, 
when  the  results  of  the  1981  audit  were 
made  known.  That  year  ended  with  a  sur- 
plus of  $68  million.  That  in  and  of  itself  is 
an  accomplishment,  but  when  it  is  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  the  year  before  resulted 
in  a  deficit  of  $105  million,  it  is  nothing 
short  of  a  miracle.  In  addition  to  the  overall 
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result,  the  city  in  1981  did  not  exceed  Con- 
gresslonally  mandated  spending  levels  for 
any  tnidcet  category.  Previous  years  were 
characterised  by  an  almost  blatant  disre- 
gard for  the  specific  funding  levels  enacted 
by  the  Congress.  Through  a  series  of  inter- 
nal controls,  and  possibly  as  a  result  of  over- 
idl  financial  management  improvements 
achieved  through  the  efforts  of  the  Tempo- 
rary Commission  on  Financial  Oversight, 
the  city  moved  from  a  posture  of  extrava- 
gant excess  to  one  of  competent  manage- 
ment. 

I  think  it  would  be  worthwhile  to  consider 
all  of  this  information  in  a  comparison  of 
the  operating  budget  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  the  Federal  Payment  Congress 
provides  to  the  city,  prior  to  and  since  home 
rule  was  granted  in  1973. 

Between  1903  and  1973,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia operating  budget  increased  219  per- 
cent, from  roughly  $225  million  to  $718  mil- 
lion. During  that  same  period  of  time,  the 
Federal  Payment  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia increased  505  percent,  from  $30  million 
to  $181.5  million.  This  was  when  the  city 
was  under  the  complete  control  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Compare  those  statistics  with  the  experi- 
ence since  home  rule.  From  1974  to  the 
present,  the  operating  budget  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Increased  12J.  percent,  from 
roughly  $778  million  to  $1.7  billion.  Note 
that  the  percentage  increase  is  about  half  of 
what  it  was  in  the  ten  years  before  home 
rule.  The  Federal  Payment  from  1974  to  the 
present  increased  80  percent,  from  $187.5 
million  to  $336.6  million.  Thus,  the  Federal 
Payment  during  the  ten  years  immediately 
preceding  home  rule  increased  more  than  6 
times  faster  than  it  has  since  home  rule. 

While  everyone  Imows  that  figures  can  be 
made  to  reflect  whatever  position  one 
wishes  them  to  reflect,  these  statistics  show 
a  disturbing  pattern.  No  wender  we  in  Con- 
gress have  no  difficulty  faulting  the  city— 
we  have  been  reluctant  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary resources  to  the  elected  officials  so 
that  the  city  can  be  run  efficiently.  Yet 
when  we  had  complete  control,  there  was  no 
problem  in  appropriating  additional  funds. 

The  final  point  I  would  like  to  make  con- 
cerning financial  management  is  that  in  a 
relatively  short  period  of  time,  we  have  seen 
the  city  move  from  a  quasi-Federal  agency, 
in  terms  of  its  budget,  to  a  true  municipal- 
ity. If  the  most  current  audit  is  used  as  a 
measure,  the  city  has  successfully  made  the 
transition.  The  problem  now  Is  getting  Con- 
gress to  accept  the  fact  that  the  city  is  no 
longer  our  f ief dom.  It  is  difficult  to  consider 
the  dty's  budget  without  falling  into  the 
pattern  of  reviewing  the  budget  of  a  Federal 
agency.  And  it  Is  difficult  to  accept  the 
thought  that  we  in  Congress  should  not  be 
second-guessing  the  city  on  budgetary  deci- 
sions. Once  a  majority  of  Congress  under- 
stands and  accepts  that  concept,  true  home 
rule  will  be  closer  to  reality. 

THX  ROLE  OP  TRX  CrTY  COUlf  OH. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize the  role  of  the  City  Council  in  the  proc- 
ess of  homerule.  For  too  long,  some  in  Con- 
gress have  characterized  the  Council  as  a 
group  of  neophytes  whose  only  goal  is 
higher  elected  office. 

Each  year  slnoe  passage  of  the  Home  Rule 
Act.  the  Council  has  gained  new  expertise 
and  understanding.  Indeed,  the  Mayor  has 
Just  signed  legislation  reasserting  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Council. 

Idei^,  it  was  envisioned  that  the  CouncU 
would  take  over  the  role  of  Congress,  and  I 
feel  It  Is  making  enormous  progress  in  that 
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direction.  I  mei  tion  this  because  it  is  a  criti- 
cal element  U  the  granting  of  complete 
home  rule.  If  i^  is  not  felt  that  the  Council 
has  the  ability<and  the  desire  to  enact  ap- 
propriate legislition,  there  will  be  a  reluc-< 
tance  to  take  the  final  step  in  Congress.  But 
I  have  found  an  amazing  degree  of  tolerance 
among  my  colleagues,  and  that  is  a  good 
sign.  For  example,  to  take  a  currently  "hot 
issue",  I  am  s«rprised  that  there  has  not 
been  an  effort  In  Congress  to  force  the  city 
to  institute  some  form  of  mandatory  auto- 
mobile insurance.  At  the  same  time,  I  am 
frustrated  whe^  I  see  my  colleagues  reject 
the  Sexual  As^ult  Bill,  as  they  did  last  Oc- 
tober. When  tie  Council  begins  to  take  on 
the  responsibility  we  feel  it  should,  we  turn 
around  and  overturn  their  efforts. 

Still,  by  and  large,  the  Congress  has  main- 
tained a  hands^ff  approach  to  local  legisla- 
tive initiatives,  jand  I  think  that  is  a  healthy 
attitude. 

SmOfAKY 

Like  it  or  no< ,  the  unique  character  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  puts  the  Congress  in' 
total  control,  and  that  control  is  based  in 
the  Constitution.  The  current  degree  of 
home  rule  reptesents  the  level  of  authority 
the  Congress  ii  willing  to  delegate  to  the  lo- 
cally elected  officials. 

If  complete,  or  greater  home  rule  is  to  be 
achieved,  it  most  come  from  Congress.  The 
major  areas  of  concern,  and  therefore  the 
areas  which  Will  be  measured  before  any 
changes  are  cotisidered  Include: 

The  ability  •f  the  city  to  control  its  bu- 
reaucracy and:  deliver  services  to  its  resi- 
dents in  an  effective  manner; 

The  ability  of  the  city  to  achieve  and  sus- 
tain financial  stability; 

And  the  abCity  of  the  City  CouncU  to 
function  in  th«  place  of  Congress  as  the  leg- 
islature for  th^  city. 

Finally,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  unaware  of,  or  not 
fully  educated^  about  the  concept  of  home 
rule,  supporters  of  complete  home  rule, 
both  in  the  city  and  in  Congress,  have  an 
enormous  Job  ahead  of  them  In  explaining 
the  principle  {and  practice  of  home  rule, 
Thank  you.* 
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THE  ENDAKGERED  SPECIES  ACT, 
H.R.  612  J  REAFFIRMS  OUR 
HERITAG  E 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THX  HG  DSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tue  iday,  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  MATf  UI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
applaud  the  efforts  of  Congressman 
John  Breaux  and  the  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  in  crafting  H.R.  6133,  a 
thoughtful  and  balanced  approach  for 
reauth5rizii|g  an  effective  Endangered 
Species  Act,  H.R.  6133  reaffirms  the 
origiiuJ  int«nt  of  this  statute,  which 
Congress  enncted  in  1973,  to  insure  to 
continued  existence  of  threatened  spe- 
cies, both  vertebrate  and  invertebrate, 
by  restoring  their  populations  to  levels 
at  which  they  are  no  longer  in  jeop- 
ardy. Indeed,  I  want  to  commend  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives for  adapting  this  measure  yester- 
day by  a  vo  :e  vote. 
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America's  commitment  to  the  preser- 
vation of  its  environment  and  the  life 
that  inhabits  it  is  not  new.  Progressive 
thinkers  and  concerned  citizens  initiat- 
;rvatlon  movement 
ktration  of  Theodore 
suited  in  the  estab- 
rous  national  parks, 
fe  refuges.  This 
movement  has  coQtinued  to  grow,  and 
the  Congress  has  heeded  the  mandate 
of  the  American  people  by  promulgat- 
ing such  necessary  measures  as  the 
Clean  Air  Act,  jthe  Safe  Drinking 
Water  Act,  and  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act.  H.R.  6133  continues  this  vital 
tradition. 

The  Endangered  Species  Act,  as 
amended  by  H.R.  6133,  will  foster  a  fa- 
vorable climate  in  which  a  wide  diver- 
sity of  species  can  be  preserved.  By 
streamlining  the  listing  process  and  re- 
quiring the  Secretary  of  Interior  to 
consider  listing  o^  delisting  a  species 
whenever  a  petition  is  received  that 
contains  substan1([al  evidence  of  the 
need  for  such  action,  this  legislation 
shall  maintain  the  multiplicity  of  life 
forms  which  havd  played  a  major  role 
in  the  evolution  of  human  cultiu^. 

The  existence  of  a  variety  of  plant 
and  animal  species  has  had  positive 
ftmctional  and  ea,hetic  effects  on  the 
quality  of  life  on  this  planet.  These 
species  afford  us  a  renewable  source  of 
food,  energy,  industrial  chemicals,  and 
medicines  couple^  with  breathtaking 
natural  beauty.  At  an  example  of  their 
practical  value,  the  National  Cancer 
Institute  has  tested  tens  of  thousands 
of  higher  plant  species  to  determine  if 
they  could  be  developed  into  anti- 
cancer drugs.  Befbre  this  program  was 
halted  by  the  Reagan  administration's 
budget  cutting  ^tiatives,  the  NCI 
found  that  several  plants  showed 
promise  in  combliting  cancer.  In  an- 
other area,  the Jjojoba  plant,  indige- 
nous to  the  Sputhwestem  United 
States,  is  being  cultivated  for  the  qual- 
ity lubricant  it  produces,  which  is  suit- 
able for  industrial  use.  The  use  of 
these  shrubs  is  lieing  touted  as  an  al- 
ternative to  killing  sperm  whales  for 
their  oil.  With  respect  to  the  esthetic 
value  of  preserving  a  diversity  of  spe- 
cies, anyone  wio  views  a  pristine 
alpine  meadow  can  attest  to  the  intrin- 
sic loveliness  of  that  habitat  and  the 
species  who  dwell  there. 

Given  that  the  nimiber  of  extinct 
species  has  grown  exponentially  since 
the  begiiming  of  this  century,  it  is 
clear  that  we  need  a  strong  Endan- 
gered Species  AQt.  Biologists  estimate 
that  one  to  thred  species  are  vanishing 
daily  and  the  ra^  will  increase  to  one 
per  hour  by  the|  late  1980's.  It  is  my 
firm  belief  thatiH.R.  6133.  by  main- 
taining the  basic  thrust  of  the  current 
Endangered  Sp^es  Act.  will  save 
many  species  threatened  with  extinc- 
tion. While  it  is  unfortunate  that  our 
children  will  never  be  able  to  see  the 
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Stellar's  sea  cow,  the  Carolina  para- 
keet, or  the  passenger  pigeon,  yester- 
day we  took  a  decisive  step  forward 
and  our  action  will  allow  futuj-e  gen- 
erations to  enjoy  the  whooping  crane, 
the  hawksbill  turtle,  and  the  bald 
eagle,  which  is  the  symbol  of  our 
Nation,  by  endorsing  H.R.  6133.  Our 
children  and  grandchildren  will  ap- 
plaud us  for  our  foresight.* 


LUJAN  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
BUDGET  PROPOSAL 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  MKW  MZXICO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  arriv- 
ing at  a  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  it  is  imperative  that  we 
keep  in  the  forefront  of  our  calcula- 
tions the  goal  of  a  balanced  budget. 
Only  with  a  balanced  budget  will  we 
be  able  to  realistically  attack  our  cur- 
rent economic  problems.  At  the  same 
time  we  must  consider  the  need  as 
stated  by  the  President  to  upgrade  and 
modernize  our  Armed  Forces,  continue 
to  provide  for  the  welfare  of  our 
senior  citizens,  and  those  truly  in 
need. 

In  the  budget  category  of  national 
defense,  the  Lujan  proposal  provides 
for  a  5-percent  increase  in  1982  out- 
lays. In  the  categories  of  income  secu- 
rity, general  science,  veterans,  and 
health,  the  proposal  increases  the 
1982  expenditures  by  3  percent.  The 
categories  of  intemationsJ  affairs,  jus- 
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tice,  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance, 
the  levels  are  maintained  at  the  1982 
levels.  The  categories  of  energy,  na- 
tional resources,  agriculture,  com- 
merce and  housing,  transportation, 
community  and  regional  development, 
educational  training.  General  Govern- 
ment, allowances  and  offsetting  re- 
ceipts, the  requested  spending  levels 
made  by  the  President  in  his  budget 
request  are  adhered  to. 

This  method  of  calculating  this  pro- 
posal will  result  in  a  fiscal  year  1983 
deficit  of  $45.80  billion.  This  is  a  sav- 
ings of  $56.10  billion  over  the  adminis- 
tration projections.  This  level  of 
spending  and  reduced  deficits  will 
result  in  a  balance  in  the  budget  in 
late  fiscal  year  1984  and  most  certain- 
ly by  early  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  projected  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1983  are  increased  by  $20.20  billion  as 
an  automatic  result  of  improved  eco- 
nomic conditions  due  to  the  large  re- 
duction in  the  overall  Federal  budget. 

FISCAL  YEAR  1983  BUDGET-LUJAN  SUBSTITUTE 
AMENDMENT 

(In  bioB  of  lUbis] 
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AMENOMENT-Continued 
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FISCAL  YEAR  1983  BUDGEl  -AMENDMENT  COMPARISON— Continued 
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Uijai 


HON.  LES  ASPIN 

or  wiscoNsnr 

nr  THZ  HOUSE  OF  REntESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Penta- 
gon is  spending  more  than  $3  million  a 
year  to  subsidize  veterinary  care  for 
dogs  and  cats  owned  by  people  in  the 
services. 

The  President  is  proposing  that  we 
chop  billions  off  medical  care  for  our 
fellow  citizens,  which  makes  it  not 
only  ironic  but  also  offensive  that  sub- 
sidized pet  care  in  the  military  re- 
mains a  sacrosanct  Federal  program. 
Medicare  gets  the  ax,  but  peticare 
marches  on. 

As  a  result  of  the  subsidy,  military 
personel  can  get  such  pet  care  as 
rabies  immunizations  and  distemper 
shots  for  their  pets  for  two-thirds  less 
than  civilians  pay.  Some  might  say  the 
military  is  going  to  the  dogs— and  the 
cats,  and  the  gerbils,  and  the  ham- 
sters. 

It  is  not  himiorous,  however,  when 
we  consider  that  while  peticare 
marches  on,  this  administration  has 
sought  to  cut  funding  for  the  child  im- 
miuiization  program.  Last  yeau-'s  con- 
tinuing resolution  provided  $28.3  mil- 
lion for  child  immunizations.  In  his 
September  budget  proposal,  President 
Reagan  proposed  cutting  $3  million 
off  that  funding  level— remarkably 
close  to  the  sum  spent  to  subsidize  pet 
care. 

The  average  fee  for  a  variety  of 
shots  and  services  provided  at  a  dozen 
surveyed  military  installations  was 
$3.87.    Identical   shots   and   identical 


services  at  15  private  animal  hospitals 
telephoned  aipund  the  country  came 
to  $11.54— trible  what  the  military 
paid.  T 

When  we  are  telling  the  poor  and 
the  aged  that  they  can  pick  up  more 
of  the  tab  for  their  medical  care,  why 
is  Uncle  Sam  volunteering  to  pick  up 
the  tab  so  the  colonel 's  dog  can  get  his 
shots  and  heartworm  check? 

My  figures  on  military  pet  care  came 
from  responses  to  a  series  of  questions 
I  posed  to  th<^  military  services  earlier 
I  military  defends  its  pro- 
for  pets  on  the  grounds 
Ith— that  it  is  helping  to 
diseases  that  are  com- 
I  do  not  dispute  the 
shots.   My  sheep   dog. 


this  year.  The 

vision  of  shot 

of  himian  hea 

control  anima 

municable  to : 

need   for  thei 

Jiuiket,  is  better  off  for  getting  her 

shots  each  year.  The  issue,  however,  is 

why  the  taxpnyer  should  be  expected 

to  subsidize  pf t  care  for  anyone. 

Medicare  pp.ys  44  percent  of  the 
health  care  costs  of  older  Americans. 
The  administration  wants  to  cut  that 
back  severely.  Peticare  pays  66  percent 
of  the  cost  of  many  veterinary  services 
for  military  pets.  The  administration 
has  no  intention  of  changing  that. 
Where  are  the  administration's  prior- 
ities? The  House  Select  Committee  on 
the  Aging  haf  estimated  that  if  Presi- 
dent Reagali's  medicare  cuts  go 
through,  sen  or  citizens  will  have  to 
pay  an  aven  ge  of  $107  more  out  of 
their  own  poc  Sets  by  1987  before  medi- 
care even  be^ns  to  pick  up  part  of  the 
bUl. 


Veterinary  services:  i.e.,  immunizations, 
examinations,  treatm(  mt  and  hospitalization 
are  authorized  for  anj  mals  owned  by  person- 
nel authorized  militiry  privileges  (except 
those  animals  mstintained  for  commercial 
purposes)  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
diseEkses  or  conditiont  which  may  be  trans- 
missible to  humans  or  those  which  may  con- 
stitute a  community  l^ealth  problem. 

evident  within  the 
e  diseases  carried 
serviceman  may  be 
not  a  "community 
It  is  because  the 
d  not  defend  subsi- 
als  being  raised  for 
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I  find  it  ra  her  curious  that  the  ad- 
ministration iefends  cuts  in  medicare 
as  necessary  to  help  control  health 
care  costs  wlile  it  defends  subsidized 
pet  care  as  i  ood  for  commimity  and 
hiunan  healtl  i. 

Army  Regu  ation  40-905  states: 


The  hypocrisy 
regulation.  Why 
by  animals  that  a 
breeding  for  profit 
health  problem?" 
service  knew  it  coi 
dizing  care  for 
profit. 

If  the  military  vtjants  to  provide  vet- 
erinary care  on  bapes  that  are  remote 
from  commimitiea  with  private  vets, 
that  is  one  thing.  But  there  is  no 
excuse  for  the  Government  picking  up 
any  part  of  the  lab.  The  pet  owner 
should  pay  the  full  cost.  And  if  the 
veterinaxy  services)  are  really  provided 
out  of  concern  flor  community  and 
himian  health,  then  at  remote  bases 
they  should  certainly  be  available— un- 
subsidized— even  ij  the  owner  breeds 
them  for  profit. 

Here  are  the  key  statistics  and  ex- 
planations of  theirfderivation: 

The  taxpayer  bll  for  providing  pet 
care  comes  to  at  least  $3,328,831.  The 
Army  and  Air  Force— the  Navy  has  no 
veterinarians— wrote  me  that  21  per- 
cent of  the  time  of  their  vets  was 
spent  on  zoonoses  control.  Zoonoses 
are  animal  diseases  transmissible  to 
human.  I  derived; this  cost  figure  by 
taking  21  percent  of  the  basic  military 
compensation  and;  veterinarian  special 
pay  provided  to  that  proportion  of  vet- 
erinarians not  engaged  exclusively  in 
research  and  development  work— 327 
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of  the  total  of  588  military  veterinar- 
ians are  not  in  R.  &  D.— plus  33  per- 
cent for  fringe  benefits.  This  does  not 
include  any  pet  care  provided  for 
other  than  zoonoses  control  nor  any 
services  provided  private  pets  by  en- 
listed personnel  or  warrant  officers  as- 
signed to  aid  veterinarians.  It  is  there- 
fore a  conservative  figure. 

The  savings  enjoyed  by  military  per- 
sonnel receiving  subsidized  pet  care  to- 
taled about  $12.6  million  in  1981.  The 
Air  Force  wrote  me  that  the  fees 
charged  for  private  care  totaled  $2.6 
million  in  1981.  This  amounted  to  one- 
third  of  the  fees  charged  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  as  I  will  explain  in  a 
moment.  So,  the  savings  to  Air  Force 
personnel  came  to  $5.2  million.  The 
Army  said  it  was  unable  to  provide  a 
figure  on  the  worldwide  gross  from  the 
fees  charged.  Since  it  had  1.42  times  as 
many  vets  involved  in  pet  care  as  did 
the  Air  Force,  the  savings  for  person- 
nel served  by  Army  vets  would  come  to 
$7.4  million  or  a  grand  total  of  $12.6 
million.  Vets  at  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  installations  are  provided  by  the 
Army  and  Air  Force. 

The  average  fee  for  selected  veteri- 
nary services  at  selected  military  bases 
is  $3.87.  The  bases  and  veterinary  serv- 
ices were  selected  by  the  military  serv- 
ices and  the  fees  provided  to  me  in 
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writing.  The  average  fee  charged  for 
the  identical  veterinary  services  in  the 
private  sector  came  to  $11.54.  The 
sample  comprised  15  private  pet  hospi- 
tals. In  the  case  of  the  nine  installa- 
tions siureyed  by  the  Army  and  Navy, 
my  staff  dialed  directory  assistance 
and  asked  for  the  name  of  any  veteri- 
narian in  the  nearest  community,  then 
telephoned  that  vet  and  asked  his  fees 
for  the  services  sampled  by  the  Army 
and  Navy.  The  Air  Force  provided  a 
different  sampling  of  services.  For 
those,  my  staff  surveyed  six  vets — one 
in  each  of  the  four  main  cities  in  my 
congressional  district — one  of  which 
turned  out  to  be  far  lower  than  any  of 
the  other  vets  surveyed — one  in  the 
Maryland  suburbs  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  one  in  the  Virginia  suburbs. 
There  is  no  uniform  military  fee  scale. 
As  the  Army  explained  it  to  me: 

Prices  are  determined  at  each  installation. 
Price  determination  is  based  on  factors  to 
compensate  for  shipping,  breakage,  and  de- 
terioration of  drugs,  biologicals  and  supplies 
and  an  amount  sufficient  to  provide  for  the 
purchase  of  furnishings,  the  improvement 
of  facilities,  procurement  of  required  civil- 
ian personnel  and  equipment  necessary  to 
maintain  the  current  state  of  the  art. 

This  is  clearly  interpreted  with  wide 
variations.  At  Fort  Meade,  Md.,  for  ex- 
ample, there  is  a  markup  of  30  percent 
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on  the  wholesale  prices  of  drugs  and 
supplies  other  than  for  immuniza- 
tions. At  Fort  Eustis,  Va.,  however,  the 
markup  is  only  10  percent. 

The  results  of  the  surveys  are  con- 
tained in  the  following  two  tables. 

FEES  CHARGED  FOR  BASIC  PH  CARE— ARMY,  NAVY,  AND 
MARINE  CORPS  AND  NEARBY  CIVIUAN  COMMUNITIES 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FORMER  CON- 
GRESSMAN JAMES  C.  CLEVE- 
LAND 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OP  mw  YORK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  8,  1982 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
friend  and  former  colleague,  Jim 
Cleveland.  We  are  celebrating  a  happy 
occasion— the  renaming  of  the  Federal 
building  in  Concord.  N.H.,  in  Jim's 
honor. 
There  could  be  no  more  fitting  trib- 


ute to  the  service  Jim  has  provided 
than  to  lend  his  name  to  a  public 
building  to  be  used  by  the  people  he 
represented  with  such  devotion,  time, 
and  concern.  All  of  us  who  served  with 
Jim  remember  the  tireless  work  he  did 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Task  Force  on  Congressional  Reform 
and  Minority  Staffing,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  For 
18  years.  Jim  ably  represented  the 
Second  Congressional  District  of  New 
Hampshire,  and  it  is  certainly  appro- 
priate to  recognize  his  accomplish- 
ments in  this  manner.  My  heartiest 
congratulations  and  best  wishes  go  to 
JLm  on  this  day  of  honor. 


MSGR.  RAYMOND  TREECE  RE- 
TIRES AFTER  32  TEARS  OF 
SERVICE 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 


OF 
IH  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRSSEIfTATI  VES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
city  of  Louisville  has  benefited  greatly 
from  the  efforts  of  Msgr.  Rajmaond 
Treece,  who,  after  32  years  of  service, 
is  stepping  down  from  the  leadership 
of  Bellarmlne  College. 

Monsignor    Treece    was    the    force 
behind  the  college  first  opening  its 
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doors  back  in  1950  and  since  that  time 
he  has  been  instrumental  in  the 
growth  and  progress  of  the  school- 
serving  in  Just  about  every  position  at 
one  time  or  another. 

I  have  known  Monsignor  Treece  for 
many  years  and  am  well  acquainted 
with  the  characteristics  which  have 
made  him  such  a  popular  figure  on 
campiis,  as  well  as  such  an  able  admin- 
istrator. His  presence  will  be  missed  on 
campus. 

The  following  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Louisville  Record  is 
worth  repeating.  I  include  the  article 
In  its  entirety: 

Thmtt-Two  Yeaxs  ow  the  Job— Mohsiowor 
Tkzece  Retuumo  From  BcixAiuciifK  Arm 
SmviNG  CoLLioK  m  Many  Capacitiks 

(By  Tom  Monahan) 
It  was  October  of  1949  when  Monsignors 
Alfred  Horrigan  and  Raymond  Treece  were 
summoned  to  a  meeting  at  the  Chancery  by 
the  Late  Archbishop  John  Floersh.  Because 
Msgr.  Horrigan  was  editor  of  the  Record  at 
the  time  and  Msgr.  Treece  was  the  paper's 
business  manager,  they  figured  the  arch- 
bishop wanted  to  talk  to  them  about  news- 
pm>er  business. 

When  they  arrived  at  the  Chancery,  Arch- 
Mshop  Floersh  said  he  wanted  to  build  a 
Catholic  liberal  arts  college  for  men.  He  told 
the  two  priests  he  wanted  them  to  head  up 
the  effort  and  to  have  the  school  open  the 
following  fall. 

One  year  later  Bellarmine  College  opened 
its  doors  to  210  students.  Msgr.  Horrigan 
was  the  school's  president  and  Msgr.  Treece 
was  the  vice-president  and  business  manag- 
er. Msgr.  Horrigan  stepped  down  as  presi- 
dent in  1972,  but  Msgr.  Treece  continued 
serving  the  college  in  numerous  rolls.  He 
will  retire  at  the  end  of  this  month  after  32 
years  at  Bellarmine. 

Msgr.  Treece,  70,  has  filled  just  about 
every  position  at  Bellarmine  at  one  time  or 
another.  He's  been  business  manager,  vice 
president,  executive  vice  president,  acting 
president  for  a  year,  chairman  of  the  De- 
partment of  Theology,  temporary  chairman 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology,  catapus 
minister,  substitute  teacher,  board  member 
and  "in  the  early  days  I  even  cooked  hot 
dogs  when  the  cook  didn't  show  up." 

Although  he  has  spent  the  last  52  years 
involved  in  education,  Msgr.  Treece  said  he 
never  Intended  to  pursue  an  academic 
career.  After  ordination  in  1939,  Msgr. 
Treece  was  appointed  associate  pastor  at 
the  Cathedral  of  the  Assumption.  He  said  in 
those  days  part  of  the  duties  of  the  associ- 
ate pastors  at  the  Cathedral  was  to  teach  re- 
ligious education  at  St.  Xavier  High  School 
and  Nazareth  College  (now  Spalding  Col- 
lege). He  remained  on  the  faculties  of  Naza- 
reth and  St.  X  until  he  was  named  Bellar- 
mlne's  first  vice  president. 

Msgr.  Treece  said  he  and  Msgr.  Horrigan 
"didn't  know  anything  about  running  a  col- 
lege." After  their  meeting  with  Archbishop 
Floersh.  the  two  priests  read  every  book  and 
catalogue  about  colleges  they  could  get 
their  hands  on.  They  also  visted  several 
Catholic  colleges  seeking  advice. 

As  the  two  priests  learned  how  to  operate 
a  college,  workmen  scurried  to  complete  the 
school's  first  building  off  Norris  Place. 
Msgr.  Tree  said  construction  began  before 
the  blueprints  were  finished  and  when  Bel- 
larmine opened  a  month  late  in  October  the 
building  still  didn't  have  any  doors. 

When  asked  if  he  or  Msgr.  Horrigan  ever 
puilcked  at  the  task  of  creating  a  college  in 
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less  than  one  year.  Msgr.  Treece  replied. 
"We  didn't  knap  enough  to  be  scared." 
Bfsgr.  Treece  paid  Bellarmine  experienced 
no  real  crises  irt  Its  first  decade  of  existence, 
but  said  the  penod  after  the  Second  Vatican 
Council  was  a  riugh  one  for  the  college  as  it 
was  for  other  Catholic  institutions.  Bellar- 
mine lost  faculty  members  when  men  left 
the  priesthood,  i 

Msgr.  Treecej  said  the  opening  of  Jeffer- 
son Community  College  and  the  University 
of  Louisville  becoming  a  state  school  cut 
into  Bellarmin^'s  enrollment.  And  the  most 
traumatic  time  for  the  college,  according  to 
Msgr.  Treece,  came  when  the  old  Ursuline 
College  and  Bellarmine  merged  in  1968  to 
become  a  coeducational  institution. 

"Mergers  are  always  traumatic,"  Msgr. 
Treece  said.  "IVadition  and  heritage  become 
stimibling  blocks." 

Msgr.  Treece  is  known  for  his  candor.  In 
the  words  of  Howard  Cosell,  he  "tells  it  like 
it  Is."  Msgr.  treece  said  Bellarmine,  like 
many  other  tV'ivate  colleges,  was  in  bad 
shape  in  the  l^te  1960s  and  early  1970s.  He 
said  the  enrolknent  had  dropped  by  1,000, 
the  budget  had  been  cut  drastically  and  the 
college  was  unable  to  generate  the  large  fi- 
nancial gifts  necessary  to  meet  soaring 
costs. 

When  Msgr.!  Horrigan  resigned  in  1972, 
Msgr.  Treece  admitted  he  too  was  consider- 
ing leaving. 

■He  moved  ftrst,  and  I  didn't  want  It  to 
look  like  the  fats  were  abandoning  ship." 
Msgr.  Treece  said  of  his  decision  to  stay  on. 
Msgr.  Treecel  was  named  acting  president, 
and,  by  coinci<JBnce,  he  was  the  search  com- 
mittee membe*  sent  to  Los  Angeles  to  inter- 
view Dr.  Eugetie  Petrik,  his  family  and  his 
colleagues.  Heisaid  he  recommended  Petrik 
for  the  BellaitiUne  presidency  because  he 
had  the  perfect  college  wife  (Helen),  a  dog 
that  loved  hlAi,  and  a  nun  at  Mount  St. 
Mary's  CoUeg^  where  Petrik  was  vice-presi- 
dent "threattied  to  kill  me  if  we  took 
Petrik  away." 

It  was  a  decision  Msgr.  Treece  has  not  re- 
gretted. 

"We  were  Iticky  enough  to  find  Petrik 
who  was  the  njan  able  to  capture  the  imagi- 
nation of  thq  community,"  Msgr.  Treece 
said.  "Petrik  has  brought  an  efficient  man- 
agement styli  to  the  coUege.  We  have 
reached  the  paint  of  stability." 

Petrik  calledlMsgr.  Treece  "a  good  man,  a 
humble  man  i^ho  is  easy  to  work  with."  He 
said  Msgr.  Trafcce  has  been  a  valuable  advi- 
sor and  sourcelof  information  and  will  be  re- 
membered at  tjhe  college  as  "a  lovable  char- 
acter." 

A  quick  wit  Has  been  one  of  Msgr.  Treece's 
trademarks.  His  recent  speech  to  this  year's 
graduates  at  Bellarmine  is  a  good  example. 
"I  am  supposed  to  say  something  pro- 
found and  irrelevant,  and  be  mercifully 
brief,"  Msgr.  'treece  said.  "I  did  some  calcu- 
lations last  w^k  and  I  discovered  that  in 
my  academic  icareer  I  must  have  suffered 
through  well  over  a  hundred  graduations.  1 
survived  and  po  will  you,  so  just  sit  back, 
relax  and  be  patient.  If  you  get  bored  you 
might  watch  President  Petrik  squirm,  for  he 
is  wondering  What  1  am  going  to  say.  That  is 
what  we  call  academic  freedom." 

Another  Msgr.  Treece  trait  is  his  calm 
under  fire.  Ha  rarely  lets  things  bother  him. 
He  said  that  wasn't  always  the  case.  As  a 
young  priest  he  suffered  from  hypertension 
imtil  "I  learned  to  psych  myself  down." 

"I  don't  look  back,"  Msgr.  Treece  said. 
"You  make  a  decision  and  live  with  it— good 
or  bad.  WheA  things  start  getting  to  you, 
you  just  hav^  to  back  off  for  awhile  and 
take  the  af tei^oon  off." 
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Although  Msgr.  |  Treece's  Bellarmine 
career  is  coming  to  an  end,  he's  not  ready 
for  the  rocking  chair  quite  yet.  In  recent 
years  he  has  been  studying  gerontology  and 
has  formed  a  corporation  that  will  se^ 
ways  of  building  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Msgr.  Treece  also  will  be  very  involved  in 
archdiocesan  work  with  the  Office  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  for  Clergy  and  other 
groups.  He  said  Archbishop  Thomas  C. 
KeUy  "has  a  job  for  me"  which  cannot  be 
publicized  until  a  It^r  date.  And  so  while 
the  32-year  reign  at  Bellarmine  is  over  the 
life-long  dedication  ti>  education  goes  on.« 


LET  vlad: 


PRESTIN 
RATE 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

OP  I  LORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  O  r  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedTiesdai,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  12  long 
years  have  passed  since  Vladimir  Pres- 
tin  and  his  family  first  applied  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  Soviet  Union.  For 
Vladimir  Prestini  and  for  so  many 
other  Soviet  Jewf  wishing  only  to  be 
reunited  with  their  loved  ones,  the 
Helsinki  agreemeiits  do  not  exist. 

Prom  1958  through  1970,  Vladimir 
worked  as  an  electronics  engineer,  a 
computer  scientist  and  a  geophysiclst. 
Shortly  after  receiving  his  first  refusal 


to   emigrate   in 


forced  to  resign  from  his  position  as  a 


geophysiclst.  and 


tion  was  rejected 


1971,   Vladimir   was 


since  that  time  has 


been  working  at  <»dd  Jobs.  His  applica- 


on  the  groimds  that 


his  brother-in-la^ 
founded     the 
which  deals  witl 
cultiu-e.  In  1975. 
of  fellow  refuser 


he  possessed  secret  information,  in 
spite  of  the  faclj  that  he  worked  on 
computers  that  ]  became  obsolete  in 
1969  and  the  information  to  which  he 
had  access  was  published  in  1975. 

Despite  repeated  denials  over  the 
years.  KGB  harassment,  searches,  in- 
terrogations, and  seven  arrests.  Vladi- 
mir is  in  the  forefront  of  beleaguered 
Jewish  cultural  ;  life  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  He  has  pirticipated  in  demon- 
strations and  huilger  strikes,  and  with 
Pavel  Abramovich, 
lagazine  "Tarbut," 
Jewish  history  and 
ladimir  and  a  group 
[ks  formed  a  commit- 
tee to  organize  a  kymposium  on  Jewish 
culture  in  Mosceiw.  Participants  were 
invited  from  all  pver  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
the  West  to  join  Jn  this  cultural  aware- 
ness event.  But  the  symposium  never 
took  place  since  ^t  was  banned  by  the 
KGB.  In  March  1979,  however,  more 
than  a  thousand  Soviet  Jews  partici- 
pated in  a  weeluong  seminar  marking 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  first 
Hebrew/Russian  dictionary  compiled 
by  Vladimir's  grandfather,  Felix  Sha- 
piro. This  seminar,  planned  largely  by 
Prestin  and  Abrfunovich.  was  held  in 
private  apartments  in  Moscow  and  was 
comprised  of  lectures  concerning  the 
worlLs  of  great  Hebrew  writers  and  the 
history  of  Israel.] 

The  Prestin  ca«e  has  not  gone  unno- 
ticed in  the  West.  Many  appeals  have 
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been  made  to  Soviet  authorities  in 
their  t>ehalf  by  U.S.  officials,  eminent 
scientists  and  various  other  organiza- 
tions. Yet.  12  years  after  the  Prestin 
famUy's  first  application,  they  still 
watch  as  their  family  and  friends  left 
over  the  years,  while  they  are  still 
denied  the  right  to  emigrate. 

Vladimir  speaics  of  the  psychological 
effects  of  being  a  long-term  refusenlk: 

.  .  .  There  are  several  levels  In  this 
isolation  .  .  .  what  It  causes  us  first  of  all, 
we  do  not  believe  that  we  are  free;  the  main 
feeling  of  every  Jew  is  fear.  It  is  an  illness,  a 
serious  sickness  of  the  Jews.  It  makes  us 
more  phobic  and  it  causes  many  psychic  ill- 
nesses: we  suffer  from  phobias  and  paranoia 
and  it  destroys  our  minds.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
results  of  our  social  Isolation,  especially 
among  the  refusenlks,  is  suspiciousness  of 
each  other.  We  don't  only  distrust  the  offi- 
cials or  the  KGB,  but  we  also  do  not  trust 
each  other  and  this  destroys  us  more.  I 
think,  than  all  the  efforts  of  the  authori- 
ties. The  authorities  understand  this,  of 
course.  and  they  exploit  our 
distrust.  .  .  .  Our  children  cannot  discuss 
their  problems  at  school.  They  have  to  keep 
silent  about  what  it  is  like  to  be  a  Jew,  to 
grow  up  as  one,  to  emigrate,  etc.  You  see, 
they  have  to  tell  lies  sometimes  and  it  is 
very  diffictUt  to  help  them  to  live  with 
this.  .  .  . 

Vladimir  Prestin  and  his  family  are 
now  undergoing  increased  hardship  as 
the  situation  for  Soviet  Jews  continues 
to  deteriorate  in  the  Soviet  Union.  I 
urge  the  Reagan  administration  to  in- 
crease its  diplomatic  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  situation  of  Soviet  Jews,  and 
to  reassess  its  refusal  to  link  human 
rights  to  grain  sales  and  to  other  com- 
mercial and  technological  exchanges 
with  the  Soviets.  And  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  continue  their  strong  ef- 
forts by  continuing  to  bring  public  at- 
tention to  these  human  rights  viola- 
tions and  the  denial  of  human  dignity 
that  is  associated  with  anti-Semitism.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  "SATCHEL" 
PAIGE 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OrilKWTORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANOEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, a  great  American  sports  figure, 
Leroy  Robert  "Satchel"  Paige  passed 
away.  His  death  marks  the  passing  of 
one  of  the  last  of  the  great  folk  heroes 
of  the  Negro  American  League. 

Throughout  his  career.  "Satchel" 
Paige  was  known  as  the  premier  pitch- 
er in  baseball.  But  unfortimately  for 
him,  his  career  started  in  1924  when 
blacks  were  barred  from  playing  in  the 
major  leagues  because  of  their  color. 
Yet  for  22  years,  he  performed  his  mi- 
raculous sldlls  as  a  barnstorming 
pitcher.  During  those  days,  he  pitched 
perhaps  2,500  games,  completed  55  no 
hitters,  and  performed  before  crowds 
estimated  at  10  million  persons  in  the 
United    States,    the    Caribl>ean,    and 
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Central  America.  He  once  started  29 
games  in  1  month  in  Bismark,  N.  Dak., 
and  he  said  later  that  he  won  104  of 
the  105  games  he  pitched  in  1934. 
Those  are  amazing  statistics  when  one 
considers  the  stamina  of  today's  ball- 
players. 

It  was  not  until  1948.  a  year  after 
Jackie  Robinson  had  broken  the  color 
line  in  the  major  leagues,  and  "Satch- 
el" Paige  was  over  40  and  in  the  twi- 
light of  his  career,  that  he  received  his 
opportunity  to  play  major  lea«:ue  base- 
ball. He  became  a  roolde  in  July  of 
1948  for  the  Cleveland  Indians.  Many 
believed  that  Bill  Veeck,  the  Cleveland 
owner  was  making  a  mockery  of  the 
game  by  introducing  such  an  elderly 
rookie  as  merely  a  drawing  card.  And 
he  did  draw  crowds,  72,434  in  his  first 
start  against  the  Washington  Sena- 
tors, which  he  won  5  to  3.  But  Paige 
was  more  than  just  a  drawing  card  and 
proved  himself  by  posting  a  6  and  1 
record  that  year  and  helping  the 
Cleveland  Indians  to  their  first  pen- 
nant in  years.  He  also  made  a  brief  ap- 
pearance in  relief  during  the  world 
series. 

But  the  real  tragedy  was  that,  as  for 
many  blaclcs  of  his  day,  he  was  pre- 
vented from  participating  in  the  main- 
stream of  his  profession  merely  be- 
cause of  his  color  and  despite  his 
proven  ability.  On  numerous  occa- 
sions, he  had  the  opportunity  in  exhi- 
bition games  to  prove  that  ability 
against  the  greatest  the  game  had  to 
offer.  He  outpitched  "Dizzy"  Dean.  1- 
0.  He  struck  out  Roger  Homsby  five 
times  in  one  game.  And  Joe  Dimaggio 
called  him  "the  best  I've  ever  faced, 
and  the  fastest." 

It  was  not  until  1971  that  organized 
baseball  decided  to  pay  fitting  tribute 
to  this  great  baseball  player  when  a 
special  committee  to  honor  Negro 
league  players  elected  him  to  the 
Baseball  Hall  of  Fame. 

"Satchel"  Paige  was  also  known  for 
his  homespuji  humor  and  philosophy. 
Some  of  his  more  famous  maxims 
were,  "Avoid  fried  meats,  which  angry 
up  the  blood."  and  "If  your  stomach 
disputes  you,  lie  down  and  pacify  it 
with  cool  thoughts."  But  probably  the 
saying  he  is  best  known  for  is,  "Don't 
look  back;  something  might  be  gaining 
on  you." 

Well.  "Satchel"  Paige,  nobody  is 
going  to  ever  gain  on  you  again.  It  is 
only  you  who  wiU  gain  on  the  history 
and  folklore  of  America.  We  are  going 
to  miss  you.« 


AMERICA  NEEDS  A  STRONG 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCALirOBHU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
administration  has  proposed  addition- 
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al  deep  cuts  in  funding  levels  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  As  you  know.  In 
fiscal  year  1981.  the  Bank  was  author- 
ized to  spend  $5.5  bUllon  in  direct 
lending.  During  the  current  flacal 
year,  funding  was  reduced— in  accord- 
ance with  the  administration's  request 
to  cut  spending— to  $4.4  billion.  The 
administration's  current  budget  pro- 
posal calls  for  $3.8  billion  for  the 
Bank's  direct  loan  program  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  is  a  reduction  of  13 
percent  from  the  1982  level,  and  a  cut 
of  30  percent  from  the  1981  funding 
level. 

In  an  effort  to  maintain  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  as  a  strong  weapon  in 
our  export  trade  arsenal,  I  have  co- 
sponsored  House  Resolution  456  which 
expresses  the  sense  of  the  House  "that 
the  President  should  recognize  the 
crucial  role  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  and  provide  full  and  sufficient 
borrowing  authority  to  allow  the 
Export-Import  Bank  to  provide  com- 
petitive financing  which  will  enable 
U.S.  companies  to  compete  in  the 
world  markets  on  an  equal  footing 
with  foreign  competitors." 

Recently.  I  received  an  excellent 
letter  from  a  good  friend  of  mine,  Mr. 
William  R.  Esser.  who  is  president  of 
the  Electronics  Division  of  the  Gen- 
isco  Technology  Corp.,  located  in 
Rancho  Dominguez,  Calif.  In  his  letter 
he  expresses  his  views  on  the  need  to 
have  a  strong  Export-Import  Bank.  He 
details  how  the  Boeing  Commercial 
Airplane  Co.  is  placed  at  a  severe  dis- 
advantage by  foreign  governments 
supporting  their  aircraft  industries  by 
subsidized  financing,  and  how  impor- 
tant it  is  for  us  to  offset  this  in  part  by 
adequate  Export-Import  Bank  fimd- 
ing.  I  would  like  to  share  Bill  Ener's 
letter  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 

Obiuoo  ELacTKOincs  DnnsioN, 

May  26. 198Z. 
Subject;  Eximbank  and  Boeing  Commercial 

Airplane  Company. 
Hon.  OLEmt  M.  Aksbrsok, 
U.S.    House   of  RepresentaMves,    Raybum 
House    Office    BuiUing,     Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Olehn:  I  would  like  to  appraise  you 
of  a  concern  that  many  of  us  have  with  re- 
spect to  a  very  serious  set  of  omidlUans  that 
well  may  effect  the  economic  posture  of  not 
only  California,  but  your  District  and  the 
Nation  as  well. 

Apparently  the  Boeing  Airplane  Company 
is  no  longer  able  to  compete  effectively  in 
the  world  market  place  of  commercial  air- 
craft. Due  to  a  consortium  of  Western  Euro- 
pean Countries,  the  Airbus  (A300}  has  a  to- 
tally unfair  advantage  in  the  world  market 
place.  This  is  not  caused  by  a  superior  prod- 
uct in  the  Airbus,  but  is  caused  by  unfair 
and  subsidized  world  financing  agreements. 
Namely,  that  a  foreign  airlines  can  borrow 
money  at  much  more  favorable  circum- 
stances from  European  money  sources  tban 
they  can  from  the  ii>r>mh»«k 

That  is  problem  number  one;  problem 
number  two  is  that  if  the  »!T<mh«nk  jg  not 
continued  to  be  authorized,  the  Boeing  Air- 
plane Company  will  not  have  any  chance 
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whataoever  of  competins  in  the  world 
muket  for  commercial  aircraft.  It  aeons  to 
me  that  It  la  unrealistic  to  remove  a  vehicle 
such  as  the  Exlmbank  that  la  providing  a 
viable  service  to  the  foreign  market  place 
and  la  not  costing  the  U.S.  Taxpayers  one 
dime. 

The  bottom  line  is  almply  this.  If  Boeing 
Airplane  Company  la  not  able  to  compete  ef- 
fectively in  the  world  market  place,  poten- 
tially 622,000  Jobs  naUonwlde  wlU  be  effect- 
ed. California  accounta  for  One  Billion  Dol- 
lara  in  aalea  of  aystems,  aub-ayatema,  and 
component  parta  to  the  Boeing  Company  in 
present  annual  aalea  on  their  commercial 
aircraft.  In  your  diatrict  alone,  eight  (8) 
major  companies  and  25  minority  held  com- 
panies can  and  will  be  effected  if  Boeing 
cannot  continue  in  a  favorable  competitive 
environment  in  the  commercial  airplane 
marketplace. 

For  your  further  edification,  I  am  enclos- 
ing some  Information  that  tells  the  Boeing 
story  In  more  detail.  For  myself,  aa  well  aa 
Qenlaco  Technology  Cort>oration,  we  urge 
you  to  support  the  continuation  of  the  Ex- 
imbank  and  Juat  aa  importantly,  that  more 
favorable  funding  in  terma  be  revised  with 
respect  to  their  policies  In  granting  loans  to 
worldwide  commercial  airplane  cuatomers. 
Very  truly  youra, 

WiLUAM  R.  EaaER, 
Pntident,  Electronict  Divi3ion.m 


POSTAL  WORKERS  HARD- 
WORKING PROFESSIONALS 
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public  criticism,  recognized  the  unfair- 
ness of  these  ads.  and  stopped  nuining 
them.  I  am  pleased  that  Federal  Ex- 
press saw  the  light.  Now  I  call  on  the 
firm  to  apologize  to  over  a  half  million 
good  and  decent  working  men  and 
women.  They  did  nothing  to  deserve 
these  disgusting  insults.* 


HON.  LES  AaCOm 

OPORXOON 
ni  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSENTATIVES 

WedTiesday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  Federal  Express 
Co.,  for  its  decision  to  discontinue 
recent  television  commercials  which 
did  an  injustice  to  the  nearly  700,000 
dedicated  postal  workers  in  this  coim- 
try. 

This  advertisement  depicted  two 
postal  clerks  as  lazy,  insensitive,  and 
unresponsive  to  a  customer's  re- 
quests—a myth  that  should  have  been 
exposed  for  what  it  is  long  ago.  A 
myth. 

The  truth  is  that  this  country's 
postal  workers  are  hard-working  pro- 
fessionals who  process  over  100  billion 
Individual  pieces  of  maU  each  year.  On 
the  average,  each  employee  handles 
over  150.000  pieces.  And  that  is  no 
picnic.  The  closest  competition  they 
have  comes  from  Japan  where  each 
postal  employee  handles  on  the  aver- 
age about  100.000  pieces  of  mail 
yearly.  Great  Britain's  workers,  on  the 
average,  only  handle  60.000  pieces  of 
maU  each  In  the  same  time  period. 
Our  postal  workers  have  a  productivi- 
ty record  that  bests  any  other  in  the 
world. 

Humorous  advertisements  are  usual- 
ly successful  because  they  catch  the 
viewer's  attention.  But  humor  at  the 
expense  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
valuable  employees  is  not  funny. 

All  three  major  television  networks 
listened  to  an  overwhelming  volume  of 


IN  HONOI 

jy 


OF  THE  HONORABLE 
C.  CLEVELAND 


HON.  LAWRENCE  COUGHUN 

I  OP  PKHM8  V  LVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATrVES 

TvJtsday,  June  8, 1982 

•  Mr.  COUCHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  go  pay  tribute  to  the  Honora- 
ble James  C.  Cleveland  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  renaming  of  the  Federal 
Building  itt  Concord,  N.H.,  on  his 
behalf.  As  a  former  colleague,  I  was 
fortunate  i|i  serving  in  Congress  with 
Mr.  Cleveland. 

Since  the  age  of  21,  Mr.  Cleveland 
has  been  an  exemplary  public  servant. 
He  became  active  in  politics  with  his 
acceptance  |of  the  Merrimack  County 
GOP  chainhanship  in  1950.  Mr.  Cleve- 
land was  a  Hew  Hfimpshire  State  sena- 
tor, representing  the  Seventh  District 
from  1950-62.  In  1962,  Mr.  Cleveland 
won  the  Second  District  congressional 
seat  of  Newi  Hampshire. 

Mr.  Cleveland  remained  In  every  suc- 
ceeding se^lon  of  the  U.S.  Congress 
until  his  retirement  in  January  of 
1981.  During  his  tenure,  he  had  mem- 
bership on  nimierous  committees  and 
subcommittees.  His  18-year  record  on 
Capitol  HOI  is  admirable  and  filled 
with  counaess  accomplishments.  One 
such  achievement  was  his  chairman- 
ship of  the  House  Republican  task 
force  on  congressional  reform.  In  this 
position,  Mr.  Cleveland  demonstrated 
his  skill  as  a  legislator  and  a  leader. 

Upon  retirement  in  early  1981,  Mr. 
Cleveland  returned  to  New  Hampshire 
with  his  wife,  and  their  five  children. 
He  is  presently  a  practicing  attorney. 
He  is  active  in  various  social  service  or- 
ganization4,  and  occupies  his  leisure 
time  with  such  interests  as  farming 
and  fishing. 

When  in  Congress,  Mr.  Cleveland 
handled  the  responsibilities  of  his 
office  with  unwavering  dedication, 
honesty,  a|nd  hard  work.  It  is  with 
pleasure  that  I  congratulate  him  on 
the  renaming  of  the  Federal  Building 
in  his  honor.* 

TRADilNG  DISPLACED 
INDVSTRIAL  WORKERS 
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at  its  highest  levels  since  the  Great 
Depression  of  the  1930's.  In  my  own 
district,  the  lu^employment  rate  is 
averaging  14.6  percent  across  six  coun- 
ties. More  than  ft8,000  of  my  constitu- 
ents are  without  Jobs.  If  you  think  the 
Reagan  economic  recovery  program  is 
working,  you  should  ask  one  of  the 
more  than  10  million  Americans  who 
is  not.  j 

There  is  a  formidable  agenda  that 
we  must  addres(  to  repair  and  to  re- 
build this  coimt^y.  Nothing  would  dis- 
tinguish us  ttota.  current  ineffective 
policies  than  taking  action  to  insure 
that  our  industrial  labor  force  devel- 
ops the  skills  needed  to  help  America 
regain  its  competitive  edge  in  the 
1980's.  I 

Thousands  of  |  Americans  in  recent 
years  have  lost  their  jobs  in  our  basic 
industries  such  9s  steel,  autos,  and  tex- 
tiles because  of  import  penetration 
and  our  failure  to  respond  to  changing 
production  techniques  and  market  de- 
mands. Now  thdse  people  are  without 
the  means  to  i*eequip  themselves  to 
find  new  employment  in  different 
lines  of  work.  Increasingly,  they  are 
without  hope  as  they  are  forced  to  sell 
their  belonging!  and  to  Join  the  wel- 
fare rolls. 

In  my  mind,  i  to  investment  is  more 
frugal,  and  no  investment  is  more 
practical,  than  our  investment  in 
America's  resou]  ce — our  people. 

Despite  growing  unemployment 
lines,  skill  shorliages  are  predicted  for 
the  new  jobs  beirig  created.  The  future 
calls  for  machiriists  to  make  the  tools 
and  hardware  mr  new  modes  of  pro- 
ductloiL  The  niture  calls  for  engi- 
neers, drafters,  laser  technicians,  com- 
puter analysts,  and  assemblers  in  the 
electronics  industry.  The  future  calls 
for  skilled  workers  to  design,  produce, 
install,  operate,  and  maintain  the 
robots  to  be  used  on  our  assembly 
lines.  We  must  address  this  mismatch 
of  skill  and  Job  openings,  if  we  are  to 
boost  productivity  and  provide  work 
for  our  people  i}ow  and  in  the  years  to 
come. 

On  May  25,  ij  introduced  legislation 
along  with  20 1  of  my  colleagues  to 
guarantee  future  funding  for  employ- 
ment training  programs  for  displaced 
industrial  wort^rs.  0\a  bill  amends 
the  Trade  Act  I  of  1974  to  transform 
what  remains  of  the  trade  adjustment 
assistance  (TR4)  program  into  a  train- 
ing program. 


HON.  DONALD  J.  PEASE 

OP  OHIO 
m  THE  ^OUSE  or  BEPRESERTATIVES 

Wietfnea(tay.  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  econo- 
my is  on  |he  skids.  Unemployment  is 


The  training 
legislation  will 
manufacturers 
customs  duties 


to  be  provided  in  this 
}e  financed  by  foreign 
n  the  form  of  existing 
already  levied  on  for- 


eign imports  sh  Ipped  here  for  market- 


ing. Last  year, 
collected  from 
than  $1  billion 


nearly  $8  billion  was 
customs  duties— more 
from  duties  in  import- 
ed vehicles  alone.  The  Congressional 
Budget  Office  <  stlmates  only  $627  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  ye  u- 1983.  $315  million  In 
fiscal  year  19{4.  and  $30  million  In 
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fiscal  year  1985  will  need  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance trust  fimd.  Putting  displaced  in- 
dustrial workers  back  to  work  will  re- 
establish them  as  consumers  in  our 
economy  and  as  taxpayers  who  can 
help  reduce  the  burden  of  soaring 
deficits. 

Finally,  no  new  governmental  bu- 
reaucracy or  redtape  will  be  involved 
in  providing  this  training.  The  dis- 
placed industrial  worker  will  be  free  to 
shop  around  and  choose  the  training 
best  suited  to  his  or  her  needs  among 
the  already  available  training  pro- 
grams or  those  to  be  developed  by  the 
PIC— private  industry  councils— pre- 
scribed in  the  pending  training  bills 
proposed  by  President  Reagan.  Sena- 
tors QuAYLE  and  KxNiTEDT.  and  Con- 
gressmen Hawkins  and  Jeftoros. 
Those  bills  envision  close  consultation 
among  local  business,  labor,  and  gov- 
ernmental leaders  in  the  development 
of  meaningful  training  programs.  The 
Pease  bill  will  allow  the  worker  to 
choose  among  the  training  opportuni- 
ties offered,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  local  employment  office. 

Rather  than  anecdotes  and  glib  ra- 
tionalizations, we  offer  this  legislation 
as  a  thoughtful,  affordable  approach 
to  redressing  the  suffering  of  our  Na- 
tion's displaced  industrial  workers.* 


OILMAN  FIGHTS  MAIL  FRAUD 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OPPLOUDA 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  has 
held  numerous  hearings  on  the  sub- 
ject of  frauds  perpetrated  against  the 
elderly.  We  have  found  tragic  exam- 
ples where  senior  citizens  have  invest- 
ed their  entire  savings  in  phony  com- 
modities contracts,  to  purchase  land 
that  was  underwater  or  worthless,  or 
to  purchase  a  wide  panoply  of  cures 
for  arthritis  and  cancer.  We  have 
heard  from  seniors  who  have  been 
taken  by  phony  franchise  or  distribu- 
torship rackets,  and  from  the  elderly 
who  have  lost  sizable  investments  in 
work-at-home  schemes.  In  addition,  we 
have  heard  testimony  about  the  fraud 
in  Government  programs  such  as  med- 
icare and  medicaid  much  of  which  is 
perpetrated  through  the  U.S.  mails. 

Our  committee  is  convinced  that 
something  must  be  done  about  this 
growing  problem,  and  something  must 
be  done  soon.  We  have  analyzed  the 
resources  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  have  several  legislative  ideas  to 
help  the  Commodity  Futures  Trading 
Commission,  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, and  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration to  deal  with  these  prob- 
lems. However,  it  is  our  conclusion 
that  the  most  effective  thing  that  we 
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can  do  to  stop  these  frauds  is  to 
strengthen  the  authority  of  the  UJ3. 
Postal  Service.  The  Postal  Service  does 
a  marvelous  job  given  the  limitations 
on  its  authority.  The  Chief  Postal  In- 
spector was  the  prototjrpe  of  the  in- 
spectors general  that  we  have  created 
in  every  other  department  to  fight 
fraud  and  yet  we  have  failed  to  give 
the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  the  subpe- 
na  power  that  we  have  given  each  of 
the  other  IG's. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  our 
bill  to  accomplish  this  purpose  has 
been  cosponsored  by  over  300  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  as  S.  1407  has 
passed  the  Senate.  I  am  also  extremely 
proud  to  report  that  among  the 
strongest  advocates  of  this  bill,  which 
would  do  so  much  to  stem  the  tide  of 
fraud  and  abuse,  is  the  Honorable 
Benjamin  Gilman  from  New  York,  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Postal  Personnel  and  Med- 
emization.  There  are  few  Members  in 
the  House  who  are  more  respected.  I 
know  Ben  has  been  very  concerned 
with  the  interests  of  the  Nation's  el- 
derly. He  is  a  recognized  expert  in 
many  fields  including  the  complicated 
area  of  foreign  affairs.  I  am  happy  to 
have  him  as  a  prime  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
3973.  indeed  I  have  just  learned  that 
he  Introduced  a  similar  bill  2  years 
ago.  Congressman  Gilman  deserves 
our  commendation  for  his  good  efforts 
and  I  would  therefore  like  to  insert  in 
the  Record  Mr.  Oilman's  remarks  at 
the  May  20  legislative  hearing  on  H  Jl. 
3973. 

Openihc  Statemdit  OP  Hon.  Bkrjamih  a. 
Oilman  in  Sttpport  op  H.R.  3973,  Lboisla- 
Tioif  TO  SntncGTREir  thx  Postal  SXRVica'a 

AUTRORTTT  TO  COKBAT  MAIL  FRAUD 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  join  you  in  wel- 
coming our  dlstinguiahed  colleaguea  and 
panel  teatlf  ying  thia  morning  in  aupport  of 
H.R.  3973.  leglaUUon  to  strengthen  the 
Poatal  Service'a  authority  to  combat  mall 
fraud.  I  commend  the  diatingulahed  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  Congressman  Pepper, 
Congress'  recognized  champion  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  citizens,  for  introducing  this 
measure,  of  which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  co- 
sponsor.  I  congratulate  also,  our  diatin- 
gulahed colleague.  Senator  Pryor  of  Arkan- 
aaa,  for  taking  the  Initiative  to  aponaor  a 
aimllar  bill  in  the  Senate.  I  understand  that 
measure  was  paaaed  by  the  Senate  last 
evening.  I  commend  you  also,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, for  providing  our  Subcommittee  with 
the  opportimity  to  review  appropriate  pro- 
posals to  strengthen  the  resources  we  can 
bring  to  bear  against  mall  fraud. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  Republican 
on  our  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Personnel 
and  Modernization,  I  have  long  recognized 
the  need  to  improve  efforts  to  combat  mail 
fraud.  In  1977,  I  introduced  legislation 
which  was  designed  also  to  help  crackdown 
on  fraudulent  mall  offeringa.  My  ebncem  in 
large  meaaure,  waa  generated  by  the  fact 
that  all  too  often  the  target  of  theae 
schemes  and  misleading  advertisements  is 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens.  Indeed.  Con- 
gressman Pepper  indicated  that  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  hearings  held  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  which  he  chairs 
revealed  that  over  60  percent  of  thoae  vie- 
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timlzed  by  man  order  quackery  artista  ped- 
dling phony  health  remedies,  land  fraud, 
and  work-at-home  achemes  were  aenior  cttl- 
sens. 

H.R.  3973  would  go  a  long  way  to  atem- 
mlng  the  rialng  tide  of  maU  fraud,  an  epi- 
demic which  la  eatimated  to  Involve  bun- 
dreda  of  mllliona  of  dollara  immifiiiy  in  oon- 
aimier  loaaes.  Thia  measure  would:  (1) 
permit  the  Chief  Postal  Inspector  to  aeek 
access  to  any  booka  or  reoorda  related  to  an 
investigation  he  undertakes;  (2)  enable  the 
Poatal  Service  to  more  quickly  obtain  from 
an  offeror,  a  auspidoua  product;  and  (S)  pro- 
vide for  dvll  penalties  of  up  to  $10,000  per 
day  for  anyone  who  continues  to  engage  in 
fraudulent  schemes  after  a  cease  and  deaist 
order  has  been  laaued.  In  addition  to  any 
criminal  penalUea  which  may  apply. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  recognize  that 
the  vaat  majority  of  our  Nation'a  mall  order 
marketing  firma  are  legitimate  and  responsi- 
ble operationa,  we  cannot  permit  a  compara- 
tively amall  number  of  finna  and  indlvlduala 
to  engage  boldly  in  crooked  achemea  to  de- 
fraud the  public.  I  am  confident  that  theae 
will  be  productive  hearings,  and  I  look  for- 
ward to  our  Subcommittee  taking  expedi- 
tious and  favorable  action  on  thia  measure.9 


THE  ACC:  mVESTmO  IN 
AMERICA'S  FUTURE 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

OPCALIPORHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  rise  today  in  support  of  a 
bill  that  invests  in  America's  future. 
VLR.  4861  establishes  the  American 
Conservation  Corps  (ACC),  and  repre- 
sents the  first  key  step  in  attacking 
two  key  problems:  America's  declining 
infrastructure  and  rising  rate  of  youth 
unemployment. 

There  is  simply  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  great  backlog  of  conservation,  re- 
habilitation, and  improvement  work  to 
be  done.  A  mere  partial  listing  of  the 
projects  awaiting  the  energy  and  en- 
thusiasm of  the  ACC  gives  one  an  ex- 
citing vision  of  a  revitalized  America- 
roads  and  bridges  must  be  maintained. 
Strip  mined  land  must  be  reclaimed. 
Energy  must  be  conserved  and  renew- 
able resources  enhanced.  Damage 
from  flood,  erosion,  drought,  and 
storm  must  be  attended.  There  are  his- 
torical sites  to  be  preserved,  recre- 
ational areas  to  be  developed,  and  for- 
ests to  be  rejuvenated.  Both  the  range- 
lands  in  need  of  rehabilitation  and  the 
urban  centers  in  need  of  revltallzatlon 
point  to  the  importance  of  assembling 
the  ACC  today. 

Yet,  creation  of  the  ACC  is  most  im- 
portant because  it  represents  an  in- 
vestment in  America's  most  valuable 
and  singularly  precious  resource,  our 
youth.  The  high  rate  of  youth  unem- 
ployment— especially  among  minori- 
ties—is shocking.  It  is  our  single  great- 
est waste  of  productive  and  moral  re- 
sources. The  ACC  is  targeted  to  In- 
crease the  employment  opportunities 
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for  young  men  and  women,  especially 
those  who  are  economically,  socially, 
physically,  or  educationally  disadvan- 
taged. 

The  ACC  is  much  more  than  a  mere 
Jobs  or  "make  work"  program.  In  fact, 
the  American  inf  rastructiu^  is  begging 
for  the  hammers,  hoes,  rakes— and  the 
young  men  and  women— capable  of 
strengthening  it.  Moreover,  the  ACC, 
as  created  by  HJl.  4861,  is  designed  to 
enhance  the  long-term  occupational 
potential  of  our  youth  by  requiring 
that  such  considerations  be  written 
into  the  plans  of  each  project. 

It  is  imperative  that  we  never  allow 
our  youth  to  become  demoralized  or 
dispirited  by  the  lack  of  meaningful 
and  productive  work.  Creation  of  the 
ACC  is  not  intended  to  present  an 
American  panacea— but  rather  a  first 
step  on  the  road  to  productive  revltal- 
ization  and  complete  economic  enfran- 
chisement. America's  future  produc- 
tive and  moral  strength  depends  upon 
not  aJlowlng  our  resources  to  erode 
nor  our  youth  to  remain  fallow.  Estab- 
lishing the  ACC  is  exactly  the  invest- 
ment in  America  that  we  need  to  make 
today.* 


WHY  WE  NEED  NUCLEAR 
POWER 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TKHMBSSEE 
a  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZPRXSENTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
nuclear  industry  has  concisely  stated 
some  compelling  reasons  for  continu- 
ing and  encouraging  nuclear-fueled 
electric  energy  production.  I  have  long 
advocated  the  removal  of  institutional 
barriers  to  encourage  the  utilization  of 
this  technology  in  the  private  sector 
for  both  environmental  and  economic 
reasons. 

Nuclear  power  is  environmentally 
benign  and  it  is  the  most  cost-effective 
way  to  supply  electric  energy  for  more 
Jobs  and  Industrial  growth.  Even  Peter 
Bradford,  a  former  NRC  Commission- 
er and  reputed  nuclear  energy  critic, 
has  publicly  stated  "that  from  a  public 
health  and  safety  standpoint,  I 
thought  it  (nuclear  power)  would  be  a 
better  deal." 

It  seems  clear  to  me  that  without 
growth  in  the  nuclear  industry  to  en- 
hance our  Nation's  ability  to  provide 
electricity,  our  growing  work  force  will 
face  an  inherent  inability  of  industry 
to  employ  them,  and  consequently  the 
standard  of  living  of  our  increasing 
population  wiU  decline.  This  alone  is 
sufficient  reason  to  support  policies 
that  encouirage  nuclear  electricity 
growth. 

Additionally,  electric  energy  can  sub- 
stitute for  oil  consimiption  in  trans- 
portation and  in  home  heating.  Elec- 
tric vehicles  may  soon  be  introduced 
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into  the  itarket  for  commuters  and 
around-thei-town  driving.  Electric 
energy  with  heat  pumps  is,  in  many 
areas  of  the  country,  the  most  effec- 
tive way  of  displacing  the  use  of  home 
heating  oil.  This  substitution  provides 
an  easy  mechanism  for  reducing  our 
oil  imports  and  our  dependency  on  un- 
reliable suppliers. 

The  close  link  in  our  system  of  elec- 
tric energy  growth  with  growth  In  the 
gross  national  product  of  our  Nation  is 
yet  another  compelling  reaison  to  sup- 
port nuclear-fueled  electricity  produc- 
tion. It  is  Qlear  evidence  of  the  impor- 
tance of  tlAs  energy  source  to  the  eco- 
nomic heafth  of  the  Nation. 

It  seems]  clear  for  all  these  reasons 
that  our  fpture  is  intimately  tied  to 
the  succea^  of  nuclear  power  in  our 
Nation's  plectrlc  energy  industry. 
Without  itj  our  Nation's  quality  of  life 
and,  ultimitely,  our  system  of  govern- 
ment will  begin  to  decline. 

I  am  including  the  industry's  fact 
sheet  for  dur  reading.  Please  take  the 
time  to  consider  it.  I  believe  it  is  factu- 
ally accurate  and  allows  for  only  one 
loc^cal  conplusion:  we  must  encourage 
nuclear  ejiergy  growth  and  other 
viable  eneijgy  options  by  all  reasonable 
means  at  our  disposal  so  that  we  have 
the  broad^t  flexibility  in  charting  a 
course  of  [economic  health  for  our 
Nation  through  energy  security. 
[From  the  Nuclear  Assembly,  May  1982] 
Ehergt,  Electricity  ahd  Nuclear  Power 
Dramatically  apparent  over  the  1970s  was 
the  extreme  jeopardy  to  this  nation's  eco- 
nomic, social  and  military  security  posed  by 
excessive  reiance  on  foreign  sources  of  fuel, 
perilous  in  i  availability  and  capricious  in 
price.  I 

Imperativf  for  the  1980s,  then,  must  be  a 
broad  and  sustained  effort  to  restore  an  es- 
sential balaace  between  this  country's  rising 
demand  for  energy  and  the  contribution  of 
Its  domestic:  fuel  resources,  secure  in  supply 
and  stable  ia  cost. 

Part  of  the  answer  is  conservation. 
Through  more  efficient  and  more  produc- 
tive utUizatlon,  growth  in  energy  consump- 
tion could  b^  reduced  by  some  25  percent  to 
the  end  of  this  century. 

The  nee<|  for  increased  energy  at  that 
time,  neveriheless,  already  has  been  estab- 
lished:        ' 

Population— rising  from  225  million  to  ap- 
proximately 260  million  consumers; 

Employment— increasing  from  105  million 
to  about  135  million  workers; 

Householis— mounting  from  80  million  to 
approximately  110  million  units; 

Gross  National  Product — expanding  from 
$2.6  trillloi^to  about  (4.5  trillion  (1980  dol- 
lars). 

Fulfilling  even  modest  social  and  econom- 
ic expectations  to  accompany  this  growth 
results  in  a  demand  for  energy  by  the  year 
2000— after  conservation— of  approximately 
105  quads:  $n  Increase  of  more  than  40  per- 
cent over  tl^e  1981  consumption  of  74  qiutds. 
A  quad  is  a  convenient  measiu%  for  large 
amounts  o|  energy,  equivalent  to  some  172 
million  baifels  of  oil.  More  useful  than  its 
precise  definition  are  the  numlsers  preced- 
ing it. 

From  matt  of  the  nation's  current  energy 
supplies,  however,  little  expansion  over  the 
next  two  decades  can  be  expected: 
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Petroleum- unconventional  sources  and 
advanced  recovery  could  maintain  produc- 
tion relatively  constant:  about  20  quads. 

Natural  gas— despite  new  reservoirs  in 
frontier  areas  an^  enhanced  extraction,  a 
slight  reduction  isianticipated:  approximate- 
ly 15  quads. 

Hydro,  geother|ul  power— few  sites  for 
additional  develonnent  permit  only  a  small 
increase:  about  5  quads. 

Solar,  renewabl^  resources— the  need  for 
reliable  technolog  i  and  competitive  cost  will 
limit  significant  gains:  approximately  1 
guad. 

Foreign  fuels—  'ederal  Import  reduction 
programs  will  Ui  kit  their  present  supply: 
some  8  quads. 

Together,  this  maximum  production  of 
conventional  fuel^  and  extraordinary  devel- 
opment of  emergi^ig  alternatives— as  well  as 
continued  importe— will  provide  about  50 
quads  of  energy:  less  than  half  the  require- 
ment projected  for  the  year  2000. 

The  solution  to  this  shortfall  can  be  found 
in  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  na- 
tion's energy  system— electricity.  In  1981 
one-third  of  U.S.  ^nergy  was  used  to  gener- 
ate electric  power;  by  the  end  of  the  centu- 
ry, this  fraction  could  rise  to  nearly  one- 
half.  I 

Only  through  I  this  uniquely  flexible 
means  of  energy  Conversion  can  the  full  po- 
tential be  realize^  from  the  sole  major  in- 
digenous fuel  resources  capable  of  signifi- 
cant future  expai^ion: 

Coal— recoveraUe  demonstrated  reserves 
can  meet  present  levels  of  demand  for  more 
than  300  years,  primarily  for  electric  pro- 
duction, along  witih  direct  bum  and  synthet- 
ic fuels,  coal's  contribution  to  energy  supply 
in  the  year  2000  could  reach  about  38  quads. 
Achieving  this  ilevel  of  mining,  however, 
requires  an  annufl  rate  of  growth  sustained 
over  the  next  two  decades  that  is  more  than 
double  the  historical  average. 

Uranium— applying  available  reactor  tech- 
nology to  reasonably  assured  resources 
yields  potential  tnergy  equivalent  to  that 
obtained  from  aul  domestic  coal,  oil  and  gas. 
Nuclear  power,  ^hen,  clearly  can  furnish 
whatever  amount^  of  energy  might  be  neces- 
sary—Including the  remainder  urgently 
needed  by  the  tu^  of  the  century:  approxi- 
mately 18  quads.  ] 

To  meet  evenj  this  minimum  required 
level,  however,  t^e  nation's  electric  utilities 
must  order  over  the  next  10  years  as  much 
new  nuclear  generating  capacity  as  that  al- 
ready operating  and  being  built. 

Through  this  growing  use  of  more  plenti- 
ful and  less  expensive  domestic  coal  and 
uranium  made  possible  by  electricity,  the 
U.S.  could  regain  substantial  control  over 
the  security  and  cost  of  its  vital  energy 
supply. 

Ebcpanded  contributions  from  these  fuels 
are  constrained  lelther  by  geology  nor  by 
technology. 

Obstacles  to  Accelerated  deployment  of 
new  generating  facilities,  however,  must  be 
removed:  by  Improvemeni  of  electric  utility 
Investment  capability,  predictable  licensing 
procedures  and,  above  aU,  commitment  to  a 
prudent,  pragmatic  energy  program  by  the 
nation's  public  aad  political  leaders.* 
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LET  NONE  DARE  CALL  THEM 
TURKEYS 
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OENE  FADNE8S— SEWARD 
COUNTY  INDEPENDENT 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
renew  the  1983  budget  debate,  I  im- 
plore my  colleagues  to  engage  In  no 
further  derogation  of  that  noble  bird, 
the  turkey. 

In  the  last  go-around,  after  all  the 
substitutes  were  as  dead  as  dodo  birds, 
one  of  those  among  us  branded  all 
eight  proposals  as  turkeys. 

The  speaker  was  implying,  I  believe, 
that  they  were  all  bummers.  This  was 
yet  another  manifestation  of  the  defa- 
mation of  this  true  original  native  of 
America.  Thanics  (or  no  thanks)  to 
show  business  turkey  has  become  syn- 
onymous with  a  flop  or  failure. 

In  short,  the  turkey  has  become 
something  of  a  sitting  duck— a  clay 
pigeon,  if  you  will— for  lazy  phrase- 
makers. 

It  was  not  always  thus.  Not  always 
did  the  turkey  wear  this  albatross.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues,  for  in- 
stance, that  Ben  Franklin  thought  the 
turkey  "a  much  more  respectable 
bird"  to  serve  as  our  national  symbol, 
rather  than  the  bald  eagle,  a  creature 
Ben  found  to  have  few  redeeming 
qualities  and  besides  was  "often  very 
lousy." 

In  contrast  to  the  show  biz  usage, 
turkey  is  still  a  sign  of  some  success- 
three  straight  strikes— among  the  10- 
pin  bowlers. 

In  a  relatively  new  usage,  popular 
among  our  younger  citizens,  I  think 
turkey  is  used  to  convey  a  gentle, 
amused  affection— as  In,  "You 
turkey." 

And  this  fine  bird  remains  a  source 
and  symbol  of  Joy^and  fulfillment  and 
thanksgiving  for  bur  great  holiday- 
sad  to  say  for  the  turkey. 

Summing  up,  I  think  we  should  be 
proud  as  peacocics  of  the  turkey. 

Now  we  have  three  more  budget  pro- 
posals to  consider.  They  may  be 
stormy  petrel.  The  may  elicit  coos  of 
approval  from  the  hawks  and  shrielu 
of  derision  form  the  doves.  Some  may 
even  think  them  a  little  cuckoo. 

But  this  time  let  us  come  to  decision. 
Let  us  meet  our  responsibilities.  Let  us 
not  act  like  silly  geese  and  bury  our 
heads  like  ostriches  in  the  sand. 

And.  above  all.  with  regard  to  these 
proposals,  let  none  dare  call  them  tur- 
keys.* 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
a  sad  fact  about  our  world  that  we 
must  rely  on  nuclear  weapons  to  pre- 
serve the  freedoms  we  now  enjoy. 
Though  most  of  us  sympathize  with 
those  who  seek  to  limit  such  weapons, 
we  caimot  allow  sympathy  to  over- 
come rational  thinking.  Oene  Fadness 
of  the  Seward  County  Independent  is 
one  commentator  who  has  faced  reali- 
ty, no  matter  how  saddening.  I  would 
like  to  recommend  to  my  colleagues 
his  recent  column,  which  applauds  the 
educational  efforts  of  Ground  Zero 
Week  whUe  not  blinking  at  the  reali- 
ties of  our  world  political  situation. 
Mr.  Fadness  notes  that  we  all  pray  for 
an  end  to  the  arms  race  but  that  prag- 
matic leaders  of  all  ideologies  have  op- 
posed a  freeze  of  weapons  at  present 
levels.  I  would  like  to  have  this  clear- 
thinking  article  printed  in  the  Record. 
[From  the  Seward  County  Independent, 
May  19.  1982] 

Sao  Realities 
(By  Gene  Fadness) 

The  recent  groundswell  of  public  opinion 
and  action  concerning  the  arms  race  has  re- 
sulted in  much  that  is  positive.  There  at 
least  seems  to  be  a  glimmer  of  hope  that 
public  reaction  may  be  the  impetus  behind 
an  agreement  In  a  halt  to  the  arms  race  and 
reduction  in  existing  weapons.  For  that 
alone.  Ground  Zero  Week  and  other  such 
public-awareness  events  have  been  worth- 
while and  even  necessary  endeavors. 

But  behind  every  good  thing  it  seems 
there  is  the  sheep  in  wolf's  clothing.  There 
is  that  threatening  risk  of  decisions  made 
based  upon  emotion,  of  idealism  replacing 
the  awful  but  nevertheless  real  facts.  Just 
as  we  are  fearful  of  death  and  crippling 
brought  upon  us  by  a  nuclear  warhead,  let 
us  be  Just  as  wary  of  decisions  made  upon 
the  basis  of  a  waving  placard  rather  than  a 
careful,  educated  study  of  the  facts— for  In 
the  end,  this  could  produce  the  same  result, 
only  perhaps  more  quickly  and  convincing- 
ly. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  better  things  about 
Ground  Zero  Week  Is  that  it  was  a  venture 
primarily  aimed  at  educating  rather  than 
demonstrating  John  Lyman,  a  former  presi- 
dent of  Stanford  University,  put  it  very  well 
when  he  said,  "Almost  the  worst  thlnig  the 
universities  could  do  would  be  to  opt  for  a 
few  easy  and  dramatic  gestures,  satisfying 
outlets  for  our  frustrations  that  might  inake 
us  all  feel  a  nice  warm  glow  of  self-right- 
eousness but  would  do  nothing  to  advance 
our  basic  understanding  of  the  problem."  I 
hope  that  efforts  of  Ground  Zero  Week  will 
not  be  limited  to  one  week  but  that  a  care- 
ful and  objective  study  of  the  problem  on 
the  part  of  the  public  wUl  continue. 

And  the  problem  is  a  complex  one.  Too 
often  we  hear  of  liberals  decrying  the  con- 
servatives for  simplistic  solutions.  In  this 
area,  I  believe,  liberals  may  be  advocating  a 
simplistic  and  dangerous  solution.  The  im- 
mediate enactment  of  a  total  freeze  at 
present  levels  could  be  very  dangerous  if  we 
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don't  have  absolute  assurances  from  the  So- 
viets and  all  Communist  bloc  nations  that 
build-up  will  discontinue  and  veriflcatioD  be 
allowed  not  only  by  sateUite  but  even  on- 
site  Inspections  if  suspicions  warrant  it.  The 
same,  of  course,  would  be  true  for  the 
United  States  and  its  allies. 

One  must  always  keep  in  mind  the  past 
track  record  of  the  Soviets.  The  Soviet 
people  undoubtedly  fear  nuclear  destruction 
as  Americans  do,  but  in  the  U.S.SJI.  the 
opinions  of  the  people  do  not  weigh  ttiat 
heavily.  And  it  will  take  a  lot  of  convincing 
to  get  this  skeptic  to  agree  that  Soviet  lead- 
ers do  not  have  as  their  prime  goal  eventual 
world  communism.  The  only  reason  their 
goal  has  not  been  realized  is  fear— fear  of  an 
unwinnable  nuclear  war.  Sad,  but  realistic. 

Lest  we  forget,  may  I  bring  these  nations 
and  their  struggles  to  your  recollection:  In 
the  Far  East  we  have  Afghanistan,  (Dambo- 
dla  and  Mongolia;  in  Africa  we  have  Angola, 
People's  Republic  of  the  Congo,  Ethiopia 
and  Libya;  In  Eastern  Europe  we  have 
(Czechoslovakia,  Hungary  and  Poland;  and 
regrettably  in  our  own  hemisphere,  Cuba 
with  Nicaragua  and  El  Salvador  on  a  dan- 
gerous fencellne. 

I'm  not  dusting  off  any  old  atlases  to  get 
this  information.  These  few  Communist 
states  are  recent  campaign  trophies  of  the 
Soviets,  most  of  them  In  the  19708,  with 
1956  as  the  farthest  back  I  go. 

We  would  do  well  to  keep  our  eyes  on 
South  America  now.  Should  the  Falkland 
Islands  war  continue,  you  can  bet  that  the 
Soviets  will  take  advantage  of  Argentine 
anger  at  the  U.S.  and  try  to  get  a  foothold 
there. 

No  question  about  It;  their  nature  Is  ag- 
gression. To  be  able  to  dismantle  U.S.  and 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons  will  require  a  com- 
plete turnaround  In  Soviet  philosophy. 

I  find  it  Interesting  that  the  past  three 
presidents  of  both  political  parties  and  the 
past  four  secretaries  of  state  of  both  parties 
have  expressed  opposition  to  a  freeze  at 
present  levels.  They  have  been  and  are  privy 
to  more  information  than  you  and  I.  Even 
West  German  Chancellor  Helmut  Schmidt, 
considered  a  dove  among  U.S.  allies,  warned 
against  a  freeze  now. 

Those  who  would  portray  our  president  as 
one  wanting  war  are  wrong.  His  recommen- 
dations made  so  far  in  arms  reductions  Indi- 
cate his  careful  approach  to  the  problem. 

Meanwhile  we  can  continue  to  pray.  Pray 
that  the  arms  race  will  end  and,  in  the  same 
prayer,  remember  those  that  had  to  opt  for 
war  Instead  of  peace  to  preserve  the  free- 
doms we  enjoy  today.* 


THE  125TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
TURNVEREIN  OP  CARI^TADT 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker. 
this  weekend  I  am  delighted  that  I 
have  been  invited  to  help  celebrate  the 
125th  anniversary  of  a  very  special  or- 
ganization in  my  community,  the 
Tumverein  of  Carlstadt. 

The  proud  history  of  the  Tumverein 
predates  the  incorporation  of  the  Bor- 
ough of  Carlstadt.  It  is  an  integral 
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jMjrt  of  the  history  and  the  develop- 
ment of  South  Bergen  County,  N^. 

Originally  organized  by  Oennan  im- 
migrants to  our  area  who  shared  a 
common  desire  to  achieve  success  in 
their  new  land  while  maintaining  and 
furthering  their  unique' cultural  herit- 
age, the  Tumverein  established  one  of 
Carlstadt's  first  schools  and  its  fire  de- 
partment. 

The  tradition  of  dvlc  responsibility 
and  the  motto  of  "Sound  Bfind-Sound 
Body"  flourished  among  the  second 
and  third  generations  of  the  families 
of  the  founders  and  among  the  new- 
comers and  other  ethnic  background 
members  who  Joined  the  Tumverein. 

Through  the  years,  thousands  of 
residents  of  our  communities  have 
been  able  to  take  part  in  the  gymnas- 
tic training,  physical  fitness  programs, 
and  chorus  activities  the  group  offers 
at  its  facilities.  And  their  perform- 
ances have  been  enjoyed  by  countless 
others  and  have  received  awards  and 
honors  in  competitions  throughout 
the  State. 

The  Tumverein  has  upheld  its 
legacy  because  its  membership 
through  the  years  has  devoted  a  great 
deal  in  time  and  energy  to  its  worthy 
endeavors  in  the  public  interest.  We 
recognize  this  weekend  125  years  of 
community-based  Involvement  and 
action. 

Ab  a  lifelong  East  Rutherford  resi- 
dent, myself  of  Oerman  descent,  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  activities  of  the 
Tumverein.  I  am  proud  to  extend  my 
commendations  to  its  members  for  a 
fine  record  of  service  and  my  sincere 
best  wishes  for  every  success  in  the 
years  ahead.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

budget  resolution  that  spends  money, 
but  the  appropriations  process.  We 
can  adopt  tul  the  balanced  budget  res- 
olutions we  Iwant  to.  but  if  we  then 
proceed  to  appropriate  beyond  those 
resolutions,  they  will  not  stop  us.  Only 
our  own  political  will  can  save  us  then. 
We  should  nbt  delude  the  people  into 
thinking  that  the  budget  process  con- 
trols spending.  Nor  shoiild  we  allow 
the  media  to  confuse  the  real  issue. 

The  medi»,  for  instance,  are  now 
trumpeting  Aews  of  huge  tax  cuts  for 
the  rich,  of  course,  and  how  they  are 
robbing  the  the  Government  of  reve- 
nue needed  tp  balance  the  budget.  The 
truth,  of  course,  is  that  there  have 
been  no  ta^t  cuts  at  all,  so  far,  and 
what  Is  scheduled  to  come  will  do  little 
more  than  compensate  for  inflation. 

It  is  likely  that  future  cuts,  especlal- 
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iosy  becomes  especially 
of  Interest  rates.  A 
leslan  economists  con- 
edifice  of  spurious  cap- 
ption  that  interest 
rates  were  low  durixK  the  Great  Depression, 
when,  in  fact.  adJuM«d  for  deflation,  they 
were  prohibitively  aigh.  Now  another  gen- 
eration Is  misleading  policy-makers  by 
speaking  of  today's  real  interest  rates  as  at  a 
"historic  high"  wh4n.  in  fact,  adjusted  for 
inflation  and  taxe^  they  have  long  been 
close  to  zero  for  the  dominant  savers  and 
borrowers.  | 

With  an  inflation -tvte  of  5  percent,  for  ex- 
ample, the  saver  must  receive  an  interest 
rate  of  over  14  percent  to  receive  a  3  percent 


ly  those  in  Itop  rates,  wiU  have  very    ^^^1  return  after  ttixes  in  the  60  percent 
positive  imp^ts  in  terms  of  Govern-     bracket  where  moetlsavings  occur.  Converse- 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OPCAUPORmA 
Df  THC  HO0SI  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  amnsing  things  One  discovers 
when  one  gets  out  of  the  hothouse  of 
Washington,  is  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try. Here  the  talk  is  all  about  the 
budget,  and  will  we  or  will  we  not  get 
one  that  most  of  us  can  agree  upon. 
Out  there,  the  Illusion  of  the  budget 
has  not  taken  hold,  and  people  are 
concerned  with  real  things  like  their 
Jobs,  tax  rates,  the  rates  of  Interest, 
and  survival  of  their  businesses. 

One  comes  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
great  deal  of  the  problem  of  the  econ- 
omy is  a  media  creation.  After  aU,  the 
people  in  the  country  will  not  be  af- 
fected directly  at  aU  if  we  fail  to  adopt 
a  budget.  They  wUl  be  affected  if  we 
raise  their  taxes,  or  if  we  adopt  a 
series  of  short-term  measures  designed 
to  help  this  or  that  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. As  to  spending,  it  is  not  the 


ment  revenues,  but  this  is  a  point 
hardly  broadcast  on  the  nightly  news, 
or  alluded  tz>  by  headline  writers  for 
the  major  papers. 

It  is  a  point  addressed  by  Mr.  George 
Gilder,  whojCinds  the  prospect  promis- 
ing and  encojuraging.  His  Is  a  viewpoint 
not  popular  with  the  pseudoecono- 
mists  of  the  media,  or  even  with  many 
real  economists,  but  it  is  nonetheless 
persuasive,  and  I  include  it  as  part  of 
these  remarks  so  that  my  colleages 
can  see  for  themselves. 
[From  the  WkiBhington  Post,  May  24.  1982] 

Tr4  BOOII  OF  THE  1980'8 

($y  George  Gilder) 
U.S.  economic  policy  currently  operates  in 
a  house  of  media  mirrors— a  gallery  of  dis- 
torting myths  and  statistical  gargoyles— 
that  panic  ttie  policy-makers  themselves 
into  blind  fits  of  self-defeating  behavior. 
They  raise  taxes  to  fight  recession,  raid  our 
scarce  saving^  to  stimulate  the  housing  In- 
dustry of  tie  world's  most  overhoused 
nation,  and  luulate  over  fake  data  that  miss 
all  the  dynancs  of  economic  life. 

Politicians  and  editorial  writers  still  talk 
of  "huge  tax  cuts"  on  personal  Income, 
when  In  fact  even  after  the  October  reduc- 
tions, 1981  brought  an  effective  10  percent 
increase  in  ta^  rates  for  most  citizens,  as  in- 
flation pushed  wage  earners  into  higher  tax 
brackets  and  Social  Security  hikes  contin- 
ued. The  oft-repeated  estimate  of  a  $750  bil- 
lion Reagan  tax  cut  is  based  on  Carter  ad- 
ministration fantasies  of  a  revenue  boom 
from  a  46  percent  Increase  in  tax  rates, 
brought  by  foiu-  more  years  of  bracket 
creep.  But  a  46  percent  rise  in  rates  would 
bring  a  depression,  not  a  boom  in  Treasury 
receipts. 

These  phantom  revenues,  however,  have 
proven  to  be  President  Carter's  most  valua- 
ble legacy  to  his  party.  For  it  Is  this  totally 
mythological  money  that  Is  now  alleged  to 
have  been  "given"  to  the  rich  through  the 
Reagan  tax  cuts.  But  in  fact  it  is  only  the 
relatively  poor  who  will  pay  less  taxes  in 
coming  years. 

Wealthy  earners  of  "unearned"  income, 
who  have  opnfronted  rates  well  over  100 
percent  adjusted  for  inflation,  will  see  their 
marginal  rales  substantially  reduced.  But 
the  long  history  of  tax  cuts  demonstrates 
that  the  de^e  in  the  top  rate  from  70  per- 
cent to  50  percent  will  actually  bring  a  surge 


ly,  individuals  and  corporations  borrowing 
at  high  tax  levels  pay  relatively  low  Interest 
rates  after  inflaticm  and  taxes.  Thus  we 
punish  the  supply  lof  funds  ^personal  sav- 
ings) with  exorbitant  taxes  on  false  interest: 
and  we  reward  the  demand  for  this  money 
with  an  array  of  sabaldies  for  favored  bor- 
rowers and  with  th«  deductibility  of  interest 
costs.  The  predict!  ible  result  is  a  twisted 
money  and  bond  mu-ket  that  imposes  exor- 
bitant rates  on  all  luifavored  borrowers  in 
low  tax  brackets,  chieny  unprofitable  com- 
panies, start-ups  and  low-income  mortgage 
seekers. 

Nor  can  tax  increases  in  any  way  relieve 
our  Interest  rate  pnoblem.  Increased  income 
tax  rates,  effected  through  bracket  creep 
and  deferral  of  the  "cuts,"  will  reduce  sav- 
ings virtually  dollar  for  dollar  and  also  re- 
press activity  and  tax  revenues.  Tax  hikes 
retard  savings  four  ways:  by  taxing  most 
heavily  the  high  Incomes  from  which  all  net 
personal  savings  cocne;  by  deterring  acquisi- 
tion of  further  Income  still  more  likely  to  be 
saved;  by  taxing  In^rest  Income  at  confisca- 
tory rates:  and  by  Ibwering  incomes  and  sav- 
ings in  the  conveinlonal  way  explained  by 
Keynes. 

Thus  President  Johnson's  infamous 
surtax  of  1068-68  destroyed  savings.  In- 
creased inflaUon  land  interest  rates  and 
brought  economic  I  coUapse  in  1970.  Presi- 
dent Carter  followed  the  hidden  tax  hike 
policy  throughout  his  administration  and 
reduced  the  federal  deficit  from  almost  4 
percent  of  GNP  to  under  1  percent  by  1979. 
The  result  of  this  tri«m«>h  over  the  deficit 
was  a  complete  coHapse  of  personal  savings 
(to  3.6  percent),  soaring  inflation  doubled 
interest  rates  and  a  deficit  that  leaped  to 
$60  billion  In  1080-  Incredibly  enough,  the 
Reagan  administration  followed  this  path 
again  in  1981,  allowing  effective  Income  tax 
rates  to  rise  in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit produced  by  Outer's  tax  hike  policies. 
The  result  is  o«r  current  predicament: 
higher  deficits  and  lower  growth. 

As  this  decade  Of  experience  shows,  tax 
hikes  cause  deficits  by  retarding  taxable  ac- 
tivity, and  then  exscerbate  their  effects  on 
interest  rates  by  extinguishing  savings.  The 
resultant  recession  triggers  new  welfare  and 
other  transfer  payments  that  expand  the 
size  of  government  as  a  share  of  ONP,  while 
requiring  continual  cutbacks  in  popular  gov- 
ernment spending!  programs,  all  In  a  politi- 
cally and  economically  suicidal  austerity 
package  that  pleases  no  one  but  Pete  Do- 
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menicl  and  other  budget-blinded  politicians 
and  economists. 

While  President  Reagan  has  so  far  fafled 
to  achieve  substantial  tax  cuts,  he  has  pre- 
vented the  catastrophic  bracket  creep  in- 
creases projected  by  the  Carter  administra- 
tion and  still  sought  by  his  opponents.  Thus 
he  has  allowed  the  economy  to  maintain  the 
highest  level  of  employment  in  the  West  (58 
percent  of  the  adult  population)  while  ac- 
cepting more  immigrants  than  any  other 
country  and  opening  the  way  for  dramatic 
economic  gains  in  coming  years. 

Beyond  the  hall  of  media  mirrors— distort- 
ing and  exaggerating  the  econometric 
gloom— U.S.  Industry  Is  moving,  at  astonish- 
ing speed,  toward  a  new  era  of  high  produc- 
tivity and  growth.  While  the  television  cam- 
eras circle  like  vultures  around  the  decaying 
carcass  of  Detroit,  and  financial  journalists 
recite  false  figures  of  capital  formation  and 
productivity  that  totally  miss  the  produc- 
tive breakthroughs  in  energy  and  electron- 
ics, the  nation's  economy  has  made  a  dra- 
matic transition  into  the  long-heralded  com- 
puter age. 

Over  the  next  three  years,  the  U.S.  com- 
puter Industry— led  by  companies  like  Apple 
and  Osborne,  which  scarcely  existed  three 
years  ago— will  probably  sell  more  personal 
computers  than  the  Big  Three  auto  compa- 
nies will  sell  cars.  Together  with  only  slight- 
ly more  modest  surges  in  other  revolution- 
ary products,  such  as  Computer  Aided 
Design  and  Manufacture,  and  in  energy  pro- 
duction and  conservation,  this  entrepre- 
neurial achievement  Is  well  on  the  way  to 
solving  the  world's  energy  and  productivity 
problents  and  launching  the  boom  of  the 
1980s.  The  current  dismay  about  our  eco- 
nomic prospects  reflects  a  morbid  preoccu- 
pation with  nearly  meaningless  statistics,  an 
obsession  with  the  declining  Industrial 
structure  of  the  past,  and  a  blindness  to  the 
entrepreneurial  future.* 


RUSSIAN  JEWISH  WEDDING  IN 
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HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  had  the  very  great  privilege 
of  attending  the  event  which  high- 
lighted in  the  most  dramatic  possible 
fashion  the  difference  between  a  free 
society  such  as  ours  and  a  totalitarian 
regime  such  as  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sixty  couples  who  had  originally 
been  married  in  civil  ceremonies  in  the 
Soviet  Union— because  they  were 
denied  the  right  to  religious  ceremo- 
nies—were married  again  according  to 
the  tenets  of  Judiasm  at  Temple  Mish- 
kan  Tefila  in  Newton,  Mass. 

For  all  of  us  who  attended,  this  reli- 
gious ceremony  was  an  extraordinary 
moving  event.  One  hundred  and 
twenty  Russian  Jews  were  given  the 
chance  to  marry  again  according  to 
the  tenets  of  their  faith.  To  those  of 
tis  who  take  religious  freedom  for 
granted,  it  was  an  important  reminder 
that  many  in  the  world  are  still  denied 
this  basic  right  and  we  must  continue 
to  fight  on  their  behalf. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Many  people  worked  hard  on  this 
magnlficient  event.  Particular  recogni- 
tion is  due  to  EmUy  Lipoff  who  took 
the  lead  in  organizing  the  wedding  and 
to  Rabbi  Richard  Yellln  of  Temple 
Mlshkan  Tefila  for  his  leadership.  All 
of  us  are  in  the  debt  of  these  two  tal- 
ented and  dedicated  people. 

I  enclose  an  article  by  Sylvia  Roth- 
child  which  appeared  in  the  May  20, 
1982  issue  of  the  Jewish  Advocate  on 
the  wedding.  The  article  follows: 
The  Rdssian  Jewish  Weddimg  at  Mishkan 
Tepila 
(By  Sylvia  Rothchlld) 

It  was  a  Lag  B'Omer  to  rememberl  A  wed- 
ding with  sixty  brides  and  grooms,  with  ten 
rabbis  and  three  cantors  officiating,  a  thou- 
sand guests,  a  1,000  square  feet  of  huppah 
decorated  with  thousands  of  flowers!  Some 
of  the  couples  were  grandparents,  with  civil 
marriages  in  Kiev  and  Kharkov  and  Moscow 
in  the  1930s  and  some  were  young  couples 
also  married  civilly  in  Brookline,  in  1980.  All 
but  one  had  emigrated  in  the  last  five  years. 

An  extraordinary  occasion!  The  honorary 
patrons  Included  Menachem  Begin,  U.S. 
Speaker  of  the  House  Thomas  P.  O'Neill, 
senators,  congressmen  and  national  presi- 
dents of  major  Jewish  organizations.  It  was 
a  natural  even  for  the  media  and  the  temple 
was  full  of  cameras,  tape  recorders  and  be- 
wildered looking  journalists  wandering 
around  with  their  notebooks,  trying  to  get 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

At  first  glance  it  could  have  passed  for  a 
family  affair  of  an  unusually  successful  and 
public  family.  Only  Gilbert  Caterers  knows 
how  many  tons  of  knishes,  chopped  liver 
and  herring  were  consumed.  The  wine  did 
not  run  out.  The  Bob  Kovner  Orchestra 
played  everything  you  could  dance  to.  It  was 
visually  a  super-colossal  "Goodbye  Colum- 
bus" wedding.  It  did  not  look  like  a  political 
rally,  a  mass  conversion,  a  proclamation  of 
religious  freedom.  Messianic  hope  and  survl- 
vallst  passion,  which  in  fact  it  was.  It  was  a 
celebration  of  ahavat  Yisroel  and  a  nose 
thumbing  at  bureaucratic  Invasion  of  pri- 
vate life,  even  though  it  was  clearly  a  very 
public  occasion. 

I  tend  to  measure  the  importance  of  an 
event  by  its  ability  to  move  people  to  tears 
and  the  Russian  wedding  was  surely  the  one 
where  I  had  the  most  requests  for  an  extra 
kleenex  that  I  have  ever  had  in  one  evening, 
anywhere.  It  was  as  if  something  frozen  in 
us  was  thawing,  as  if  artificial  divisions  and 
separations  had  dissolved  and  Jews  bom  in 
Brookline,  Brooklyn,  Leningrad,  Odessa  and 
Moscow  recognized  each  other  publicly  as 
relatives. 

Along  with  the  recognition  were  unsiwken 
sparks  of  understanding  and  remembrance. 
American  Jews  noticed  faces,  gestures, 
bodies  and  accents  they  remembered  from 
an  older  generation.  Russian  Jews  remem- 
l>ered  the  people  they  left  behind  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  as  well  as  their  own  risks, 
hopes  and  fears.  Celebrating  freedom 
brought  reminders  of  how  precious  and  rare 
personal  freedom  is  in  the  world.  Celebrat- 
ing the  right  to  marital  privacy  was  a  re- 
minder that  Soviet  contemporary  life  in- 
cludes no  respect  for  privacy  at  all  and  that 
there  is  not  even  a  Russian  word  that  is  a 
synonym  for  "private"  as  we  think  of  it  in 

Rnglinh. 

This  mass  wedding  in  some  magical  way 
became  a  celebration  of  individuality,  croos- 
Ing  aU  the  generations,  the  educations,  the 
ciumcity  for  faith,  the  whole  spectnmi  of 
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feeling  about  Jewishness.  Among  the  par- 
ticipants were  men  and  women  who  had 
deep  feelings  of  Jewish  loyalty,  some  who 
yearned  for  connections  they  had  not  yet 
made  and  some  who  were  testing  their  abili- 
ty to  shed  Soviet  ideas  that  made  Jewish- 
ness a  defect  instead  of  a  source  of  strength. 
Some  participated  for  the  sake  of  their 
parents  and  some  to  create  good  models  for 
their  children.  Some  couples  were  not  at  the 
same  place  in  their  Jewish  development  and 
saw  in  it  a  chance  to  become  closer  ...  to 
each  other  as  well  as  the  American  Jewish 
community  into  which  they  had  been  wel- 
comed. Many  echoed  Emanuel  Borok's  wish 
to  "get  in  touch  with  his  soul,"  now  that  be 
had  freedom  to  work  and  live  as  he  pleased. 
Though  it  was  not  possible  for  some  to 
speak  of  religion  as,  "food  for  the  soul,"  it 
was  the  religious  aspect  of  the  wedding  that 
made  it  so  nourishing. 

The  generosity  of  the  benefactors,  patrons 
and  the  businesses  that  contributed  goods 
and  services  seemed  more  powered  by  nos- 
talgia, the  wish  to  do  good  deeds,  assuage 
giiilt  for  past  errors,  and  the  need  for  a  com- 
munity celebration  than  conventional  fund- 
raising  or  advertising.  There  were  overtones 
of  shtetl  responsibility  for  marrying  off  its 
young  people  in  the  giving  and  the  enjoy- 
ing, the  circle  dancing,  the  carrying  around 
of  brides,  grandmothers  and  Emily  Lipoff, 
the  extraordinary  woman  who  managed  the 
details  of  the  event. 

Along  with  everyone  else's  reasons  I  had 
my  own  for  the  damp  kleenex  in  my  pocket. 
I  remembered  the  frightened  and  bewil- 
dered Soviet  Jews  who  came  off  the  train  in 
Vienna  ten  years  ago.  They  were  the  mythi- 
cal "Jews  of  Silence"  who  were  called  Jews 
in  Moscow,  Russians  In  Israel  and  who  re- 
ceived a  cool  welcome  in  America  by  those 
who  saw  them  only  as  "noahrim,"  who  did 
not  belong  here.  Wherever  they  settled, 
they  too  were  unsure  of  their  Identity  and 
purpose.  "My  purpose  in  leaving  I  knew;  my 
purpose  in  coming  I  know  not,"  was  heard 
again  and  again  by  those  who  questioned 
them. 

In  many  interviews  of  Russian  emigres  in 
the  last  ten  years,  I  came  to  admire  their 
strength,  their  sensitivity,  their  aearcta  for 
identity  and  purpose.  American  Jews  in 
those  years  also  learned  to  differentiate  be- 
tween the  idea  of  Russian  Jewry  and  the 
real  people,  all  different  from  each  other 
that  make  up  their  constituency.  The  Rus- 
sians taught  me  how  much  we  and  they  are 
divided  by  style,  education,  class,  status  and 
early  political  indoctrinatioiL  They  also 
showed  that  they  could  change  and  respond 
to  their  new  environment  and  that  they  had 
lessons  to  teach  as  well  as  to  learn. 

The  Russian  Jewish  Wedding  at  i>*<«Hfc^n 
Tefila  was  a  giant  step  forward  in  the  learn- 
ing process,  a  process  that  engages  feelings 
as  much  as  intellect.  The  details  will  fill  a 
space  larger  than  this  coliunn  affords  but 
one  seemed  particularly  noteworthy.  Rus- 
sians in  America  are  prone  to  describe  them- 
selves by  the  work  they  do  and  are  normally 
very  worried  about  their  economic  position 
in  life.  When  I  tried  to  find  out  the  occupa- 
tions of  the  brides  and  grooms,  to  see  if 
their  education  or  status  played  any  role  in 
their  decision  to  take  part  in  a  Jewish  wed- 
ding. Emily  Lipoff  said  she  never  thought  to 
include  that  question  in  her  questionnaire. 
Without  the  question,  no  answer  was  given. 
That  it  should  not  have  seemed  Important 
was  answer  enough.* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER  FRANK  J. 
PORAZZO 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


his  church 
ence.« 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH       speech  c  f  Elizabeth  h.  dole 


and  the  people  of  Flor- 


June  9.  1982 


ormw  jmsBT 

IM  THE  HOUSX  OF  RZPRXSEirrATITES 

Wednaday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday,  June  20, 1082,  the 
parishioners  of  St.  Clare's  Church, 
Florence,  N^I.,  are  taking  time  to  show 
their  appreciation  to  a  very  special 
penon.  That  person  is  Rev.  Frank  J. 
Porazzo,  pastor  of  St.  Clare's. 

For  nearly  four  decades.  Father  Po- 
razzo has  unselfishly  served  his 
church  and  community.  It  is  signifi- 
cant. I  believe,  that  the  appreciation 
dinner  falls  during  the  year  long  cele- 
bration by  the  Diocese  of  Trenton  of  a 
program  called  Emmaus.  The  Emmaus 
program  is  a  spiritual  get-together  for 
members  of  the  Catholic  clergy— a 
time  for  reflection  and  awareness. 

I  rise,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  to  point  to 
any  single  achievement  of  Father 
Frank,  as  he  is  known  to  many,  but  to 
recogiilze  a  Ufe  of  achievement. 
Father  Frank  possesses  those  charac- 
teristics that  have  brought  stability  to 
parish  life. 

Let  me  briefly  review  the  service  of 
Father  Frank  J.  Porazzo.  He  was  or- 
dained on  June  30,  1944.  Father  Frank 
was  an  associate  pastor  for  12  years 
before  becoming  pastor  of  the  Church 
of  Assumption  in  New  Egypt,  N.J.  on 
December  10, 1957. 

Father  Porazzo  became  pastor  of  St. 
Clare's  Church  in  Florence  on  Novem- 
ber 20,  1969,  where  he  has  served  ever 
since. 

As  I  mentioned,  I  do  not  rise  to  cite 
an  extraordinary  event  in  the  life  of 
Father  Frank,  but  to  honor  his  Ufe 
which  has  been  extraordinary.  He  has 
shown  dedication  to  the  church  and 
community  for  40  years.  He  has 
worked  hard  for  his  faith  and  his 
flock.  He  is  an  example  of  the  rock  on 
which  a  church  can  be  built. 

On  the  road  to  Emmaus  where  the 
two  travelers  questioned  their  faith, 
they  were  visited  by  Jesus.  After  He 
spoke  to  them  they  were  reassured.  So 
has  Father  Porazzo  brought  spiritual 
awareness  to  his  parishioners.  In  Luke 
24:  31  it  is  said,  "and  their  eyes  were 
opened  and  they  knew  Him." 

Whether  it  be  fighting  for  the 
human  rights  of  the  unborn  or  spread- 
ing the  teachings  of  his  faith.  Father 
Frank  has  dedicated  himself  to  the 
task  at  hand.  The  day-to-day  efforts  of 
Father  Porazzo  should  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample to  all,  for  he  truly  knows  the 
meaning  of  sacrifice.  As  Montague 
once  said,  "It  is  easier  to  sacrifice 
great  than  little  things." 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  Join  with  his 
friends  and  family  in  showing  appre- 
ciation for  the  limitless  sacrifices 
Father  Frank  has  made  on  behalf  of 


HON.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

I     OPMARTLAin) 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Wedkesday,  June  9,  1982 
•  Mrs.  HOST.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  friend 
Elizabeth  Hanford  Dole,  Assistant  to 
the  President  for  Public  Liaison,  re- 
cently presented  an  excellent  speech 
on  the  accomplishments  of  women  in 
the  past  and  the  great  opportunities 
for  women  ii  the  future. 

Contrary  po  much  of  the  downbeat 
talk  we  comtnonly  hear,  Mrs.  Dole  sees 
a  future  American  economy  in  which 
the  unique  skills  of  women  will  be  in 
great  demand.  I  submit  this  speech  for 
the  attentiai  of  the  House: 

1  trust  you'll  forgive  me  if  I  begin  by  look- 
ing over  my  »houlder— to  a  day  in  Septem- 
ber 1962  wben  I  entered  Harvard  Law 
School,  one  9t  25  women  in  a  class  of  550 
prospective  ntovers,  shakers  and  Wall  Street 
lions.  There  were  precious  few  lionesses 
back  then.  I'll  never  forget  being  accosted 
by  a  male  claesmate  on  my  very  first  day  at 
Harvard,  who  demanded  to  know  what  I  was 
doing  there. 

"Don't  youl  realize,"  he  said  in  tones  of 
moral  outraoe.  "that  there  are  men  who'd 
give  their  right  arm  for  your  place  in  law 
school?  Men  Who  would  use  their  legal  edu- 
cation?"        I 

That  was  ifay  first— but  by  no  means  my 
final— exposife  to  chauvinism  in  the 
shadow  of  Vrankfurter  and  Pound.  Once 
each  semester,  there  was  Professor  Leach's 
Ladies  Day— when  our  otherwise  ignored 
cadre  of  female  scholars  would  sit  before 
the  class  andj  answer  questions— after  begin- 
ning the  ritu^  with  a  poem.  It  was  at  times 
like  that  whtfn  I  gained  a  uniquely  personal 
insight  into  how  the  early  Christians  must 
have  felt  while  performing  for  the  good 
people  of  Ro«ie— in  the  Coliseum. 

My  colleagues  at  Harvard  seemed  to  have 
forgotten  that  the  figure  of  Justice  is  a 
woman.  The^  seemed  oblivious  to  the  psy- 
chological btiriers  they  had  erected,  igno- 
rant of  the  f  tEu^  they  inspired  or  the  doubts 
they  nurtured. 

Women  in  1962  did  a  lot  of  wondering.  We 
wondered  if  ithere  would  be  jobs  when  we 
got  out  of  school.  We  wondered  if  we  would 
be  accepted  fey  the  masculine  domain  of  the 
legal  world,  where  law  books  and  leather 
chairs  alike  tended  to  be  reserved  for  "old 
boys"  whatever  their  age. 

We  wondeKd  at  times  whether  life  on  the 
frontier  woiad  ever  evolve  into  real  civilis»- 
tlon— and  whether  we  were  doomed  to  go 
through  oui*  professional  lives  as  the  sole 
female  in  an  audience  of  tolerant— at  best- 
males.  Of  my  own  classmates  at  Harvard, 
Susan  Shapko  today  is  a  partner  at  Roi>es 
and  Gray  iq  Boston.  Elizabeth  Holzman  is 
District  Attorney  in  Brooklyn.  Stephanie 
Seemore  siU  on  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  in  Tulsa.  Jane  Roth  is  a  partner  in 
a  Delaware  firm.  For  them  as  for  others,  the 
wondering  1^  over.  Success  has  taken  its 
place,  the  pl-oduct  of  a  generation  of  long 
hours  and  lofty  ambitions. 

Today's  graduating  women  have  less  to 
wonder  abofit.  They  have  much  more  to 
work  toward.  Those  honored  today  provide 


heartwarming  evlcence  of  Just  how  pro- 
found the  changes  have  been.  Those  hon- 
ored represent  an  extraordinary  range  of 
skills  and  achlevemients,  the  frontline  troops 
in  a  quiet  revolution  taking  place  all  across 
America.  i 

There  is  a  sens^  of  history  in  the  air. 
Precedent  has  fewl  followers  in  this  group: 
among  its  shatterers  are  Jeane  Kirkpatrick, 
the  first  woman  to  serve  as  U.N.  Ambassa- 
dor, and  Sandra  O'Connor,  who  was  offered 
a  legal  typist's  Job  in  1952— and  who  went 
on  to  break  the  type,  and  interpret  the  law 
of  the  land  on  thi*  nation's  supreme  tribu- 
nal. I 

Yes,  we've  made]  progress,  but  there  are 
still  the  problem^.  Even  now,  too  many 
Americans  practice  a  subtle  form  of  discrim- 
ination. Less  obvious  than  the  law,  more  in- 
sidious than  verbal  prejudice,  it's  called  pa- 
tronization,  and  it  undercuts  women  Just  as 
surely  as  the  old  I  barriers  of  statute  and 
custom.  i 

Social  critic  Mai^a  Mannes  put  it  best,  I 
think,  when  she  wrote  the  following: 
"Nobody  objects  t^  a  woman  being  a  good 
writer  or  sculptor  or  geneticist  if,  at  the 
same  time,  she  manages  to  be  a  good  wife,  a 
good  mother,  good-looking,  good-tempered, 
well-dressed,  well-jgroomed  and  unaggres- 
sive." r 

In  other  words.  In  today's  society  we  are 
faced  with  the  tymnny  of  perfection.  Tou, 
too,  can  be  treated  the  same  as  a  man— so 
long  as  you  out  perform  him.  For  all  our 
gains,  roadblocks  still  remain  on  the  path  to 
prosperity  and  JoO  satisfaction.  Large  seg- 
ments of  our  ecoaomy  continue  to  regard 
millions  of  womenj  as  consumers  instead  of 
producers.  Too  many  employers  regard  too 
many  working  women  as  pursuers  of  pin 
money— and  pay  them  accordingly,  about 
%,  on  average,  of  a  man's  salary,  despite 
educational  backgrounds  that  may  be  iden- 
tical. At  the  same  time,  too  many  of  those 
who  are  entrusted  with  economic  decisions 
overlook  the  painful  toll  exacted  by  infla- 
tion, or  the  inequibable  burden  that  hither- 
to has  been  written  into  the  U.S.  tax  code. 
In  designing  its  economic  program,  the 
Administration  has  tried  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  sad  but  true  reality  that  inflation 
falls  hardest  on  Women.  In  cutting  taxes, 
we've  made  it  a  priority  to  ease  the  mar- 
riage penalty,  to  all  but  eliminate  estate 
taxes,  permitting  for  the  first  time  a  spouse 
to  inherit  a  farm  or  business  intact.  There 
are  incentives  to  help  working  mothers  with 
child  care— and  additional  retirement  pro- 
tection in  IRA's  for  wives  who  do  not  work 
and  for  women  who  earn  less  than  $10,000. 
The  public  sector  can  and  should  do  all  in 
its  power  to  makt  ours  an  economy  color- 
blind to  blue  and  bink,  as  well  as  black  and 
white.  And  ever  sihce  my  days  on  the  Feder- 
al Trade  Commission,  I've  been  keeping  one 
hand  on  the  pulse  of  the  private  sector,  par- 
ticularly Americaa  business,  and  measuring 
the  slow  but  steady  growth  in  female  re- 
cruitment and  utitzation. 

It  seems  clear  |o  me  that  we  must  now 
focus  on  how  to  tnaximize  the  female  half 
of  the  human  resource  ledger.  We  hear 
much  about  programs  for  women  to  teach 
them  the  rules  of  the  game. 

We  hear  much  less  about  efforts  to 
remove  those  factors  causing  managers  to 
misuse  or  overlooa  female  talent. 

This  can't  continue  for  long,  if  only  be- 
cause market  forces  have  doomed  the  old 
ways  of  doing  business.  In  the  years  Just 
ahead,  America  Qtust  wake  up  to  the  fact 
that  the  very  intc  rpersonal  skills  of  consen- 
sus  building,   me  llating.   moderating,   and 
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dealing  effectively  with  people  in  general- 
skills  that  studies  and  surveys  have  histori- 
cally identified  as  predominant  in  women- 
are  the  buQdlng  blocks  of  a  post  industrial 
society.  In  the  evolving  service-oriented 
economy  of  the  1980's  and  1990's,  it's  the 
management  of  people  and  not  the  manage- 
ment of  machinery  or  material  that  will  be 
crucial.  It's  interesting  to  flip  through  the 
American  Management  Association's  catalog 
of  continuing  education  and  note  the 
number  of  courses  in  interpersonal  skills 
being  offered  to  today's  managers,  most  of 
whom  are  male. 

And  with  the  revolution  taking  place  in 
this  country,  the  tidal  wave  of  women  enter- 
ing the  work  force,  managers  are,  I  t)elieve, 
starting  to  grasp  what  we  have  always 
known:  that  women  share  with  men  the 
need  for  personal  success,  even  the  taste  for 
power.  And  no  longer  are  we  willing  to  satis- 
fy those  needs  through  the  achievements  of 
surrogates,  whether  husbands,  children  or 
merely  role  models. 

Indeed,  the  very  concept  of  the  role  model 
may  be  endangered— and  rightfully  so.  For 
the  line  separating  role  models  and  tokens  is 
a  thin  one.  The  role  model  is  a  logical  by- 
product of  a  society  unwilling  to  utilize  fully 
the  talents  of  all  its  women,  and  thereby 
eager  to  enshrine  and  celebrate  those  few  it 
entrusts  witn  meaningful  tasks. 

Every  person  in  this  room  recognizes  both 
the  problems  and  the  untapped  potential  of 
the  52  percent  of  America's  workforce  that's 
female.  So  do  others  who  are  working  out- 
side the  limelight  to  advance  Justice  wherev- 
er it  is  blocked,  who  understand  how  far  we 
have  come,  and  who  know  firsthand  how  far 
we  have  yet  to  travel.  What  all  of  us— and 
all  of  them— have  in  common  is  commit- 
ment. And  with  that  commitment  goes  a 
vision  of  society  as  it  might,  and  ought  to, 
be. 

That  vision  encompasses  a  limitless  hori- 
zon for  every  woman  of  courage  and  convic- 
tion. In  large  measure,  it  is  the  product  of 
women  whose  lives  demonstrate  an  ability 
to  see  beyond  the  commonplace,  and  a 
reach  for  greatness  that  encompasses  the 
distance  between  their  dreams  and  reality. 

One  of  the  country's  greatest  poets  was  a 
woman  who  never  left  her  home  in  Am- 
herst, Massachusetts.  She  never  worked  in 
an  office,  never  raised  a  family,  never  won  a 
headline.  The  only  power  she  wielded  lay  in 
her  poetry.  But  her  artistry  and  her  vision 
have  inspired  millions. 

"We  dwell  in  possibility,"  Emily  Dickinson 
wrote  in  her  clapboard  cloister  nearly  150 
years  ago. 

But  we  must  adapt  the  gospel  of  Emily 
Dickinson's  iXMltive  thinking  to  the  world  as 
it  exists.  We  realize  that  for  most  women, 
success  is  achieved  by  dwelling  in  the  im- 
probable, by  challenging  the  odds  and  over- 
coming the  conventional  wisdom. 

Surely  it  was  a  combination  of  possibili- 
ty—and reaching  for  the  improbable— that 
led  Rosa  Parks  to  claim  a  seat  at  the  front 
of  a  Montgomery  bus,  and  thus  launch  a 
peaceful  revolution  a  hundred  years  over- 
due. Surely  it  was  a  brush  with  the  Improb- 
able that  raised  Golda  Meir  to  the  Premier- 
ship of  Israel— or  suggested  that  Mother  Te- 
resa's responsibility  to  a  hungry  world  in- 
volved far  more  than  mere  obedience  to  the 
rules  of  her  order. 

So,  even  as  we  Join  together  this  after- 
noon to  break  bread  and  break  precedent, 
let  ua  in  the  pursuit  of  economic  and  social 
equality,  continue  to  strive  for  the  day 
when  the  Improbable  becomes  the  probable. 
Back  in  June  1965,  I  was  welcomed  some- 
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what  uneasily  into  a  circle  still  known  as 
"the  fellowship  of  educated  men."  I've  seen 
enormous  progress  since  then.  I've  seen  the 
circle  expand,  and  opportunities  open  up. 

And  I  am  convinced  that  today's  women 
stand  in  the  reflected  light  of  a  rising,  not  a 
setting  sun.  Our  day  has  barely  dawned. 
Our  dreams  are  just  beginning  to  be  real- 
ized. We  dwell  in  possibility- but  we  chal- 
lenge the  improbable.  So,  as  we  leave  this 
room,  let  us  not  forget  why  we  came.* 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  BUDGET 


JOURNAL-STAR  "VIP"  PROGRAM 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

orimaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some 
of  our  more  pessimistic  citizens  were 
skeptical  of  this  country's  ability  to 
face  the  recent  round  of  budget  cuts. 
Americans  wiU  not  stand  for  fewer 
government  services,  they  said.  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  of  course,  did  not  buy 
that  line.  And,  apparently,  neither  has 
the  Lincoln  Journal-Star  Printing  Co. 
of  Lincoln,  Nebr.  The  Journal-Star 
Co.,  which  prints  the  two  largest  news- 
papers located  within  the  First  Con- 
gressional District,  has  heeded  the 
President's  call  for  increased  volunteer 
service  and  launched  the  "VIP"  (Vol- 
unteer in  Parks)  program. 

Lincoln's  city  parks  and  recreation 
department  suffered  from  budget  cuts 
that  resulted  in  65  fewer  employees 
tending  the  parks.  Long  grass  and 
weeds  became  problems.  But  the  Jour- 
nal and  Star  did  not  think  Lincoln's 
citizens  would  sit  back  and  watch  their 
beautiful  parks  go  to  seed. 

The  newspapers  told  their  readers: 

Lincoln's  pride  and  Joy,  for  years,  has 
been  its  Parks  and  Recreation  System.  All 
of  us  at  one  time  or  another  has  bragged  to 
others  from  around  the  nation  that  we  have 
the  best. 

And  we  do!  But,  our  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department  desperately  needs  our  help 
now! .  .  . 

We  want  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  our 
parlcB  and  we  want  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's volunteer  program.  We  want  you  to 
join  with  us  in  a  VIP  program— simply 
meaning  Volunteer  in  Parks. 

The  newspapers  were  correct;  Lin- 
coln's citizens  responded.  In  a  few  days 
over  85  citizens  and  two  of  the  city's 
larger  businesses  had  come  forward 
and  volunteered  to  help  mow,  trim, 
and  cleanup  the  city's  parks.  I  am  siu-e 
that  many  more  have  since  offered 
their  assistance.  The  Journal-Star  Co. 
has  notified  the  White  House  about  its 
program,  and  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  notify  my  colleagues  in 
Congress  and  ask  them  to  Join  me  in 
applauding  the  newsp84>ers'  efforts. 
Anyone  who  thotight  America  would 
not  respond  to  the  President's  request 
for  more  volunteeiism  need  look  no 
farther  than  Lincoln.  Nebr.  to  find  out 
he  was  wrong.* 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OPIMOIAHA 
or  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Mr.   HAMILTON.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
would  like  to  Insert  my  Washington 
Report  for  Wednesday,  Jime  9,  1982 
into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Congress  and  the  Budget 

The  question  on  the  mind  of  every 
member  of  Congress  is  whether  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  be  able  to  find  the 
majority  it  needs  to  adopt  a  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  federal  government  in  1983. 

During  a  grueling  week  of  extended  ses- 
sions. House  members  considered  68  amend- 
ments, took  34  recorded  votes,  rejected 
seven  budgets,  and  cast  into  oblivion  numer- 
ous legislative  strategies  which  had  been 
carefully  drawn  up  weeks  in  advance.  The 
failure  of  the  House  to  finish  work  on  the 
budget  told  the  American  public  and  a  tense 
financial  community  that  there  is  still  no 
consensus  on  a  taxing  and  spending  plan  for 
the  federal  government  in  1983. 

When  I  was  in  Indiana  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  voting,  the  first  thing  Hoosiers 
asked  about  was  the  inability  of  Congress  to 
agree  on  a  budget.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
circumstances  surrounding  consideration  of 
the  seven  budgets  made  passage  of  any  one 
of  them  unlikely.  The  nation's  economy  is 
reeling,  the  projected  deficits  are  huge,  in- 
terest rates  are  soaring,  unemployment  is 
high,  and  a  general  election  is  approaching. 
The  economic  pressures  make  more  difficult 
the  struggle  of  Congress  to  write  a  budget. 

Budget  resolutions  have  always  been 
tough  to  pass  because  they  set  basic  nation- 
al priorities  which  are  often  hard  to  recon- 
cile with  one  another.  The  philosophical  dif- 
ferences among  members  of  Congress  are 
deep  and  difficult  to  bridge.  Conservatives 
want  to  spend  more  for  defense  and  less  for 
domestic  programs:  liberals  want  to  do  the 
opposite.  On  this  occasion,  half  the  budgets 
debated  in  the  house  proved  too  conserva- 
tive for  the  liberals  and  half  too  liberal  for 
the  conservatives.  Each  group;  was  strong 
enough  to  block  the  other's  proposals  but 
too  weak  to  win  with  its  own  proposals.  At- 
tempts to  accommodate  one  group  quickly 
antagonized  the  other.  The  conflicting 
ideoglogical  crosscurrents  now  prevalent  in 
the  House  make  it  extremely  hard  to  line  up 
a  majority  behind  any  single  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Other  factors  complicate  the  budget 
debate.  For  example,  budget  resolutions 
provoke  intense  lobbying  by  special  Interest 
groups.  These  groups  are  no  longer  vying 
for  a  larger  piece  of  the  pie;  rather,  they  are 
demanding  that  their  piece  not  be  reduced 
in  size.  To  add  to  the  difficulty  of  forming  a 
budget,  the  budget  process  Itself  is  being 
vigorously  challenged.  There  is  growing  re- 
sentment of  the  budget  committees,  which, 
in  the  view  of  many  members  of  Congreo, 
are  usurping  the  powers  of  the  standing 
committees  and  controlling  substance 
through  process.  Many  of  the  most  power- 
ful and  senior  members  of  the  House  stood 
on  the  sidelines  during  the  recent  budget 
debate,  complaining  that  the  process  ab- 
sorbed too  much  of  the  House's  time  and 
that  the  process  really  was  not  all  that  im- 
portant because  subsequent  changes  in  the 
budget  are  invariably  made.  These  members 
also  complained  that  the  budget  process  has 
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beoome  far  too  complex  and  the  procedures 
of  debate  far  too  confuting.  The  fact  that 
IMa  is  an  election  year  has  not  made  things 
any  eaater.  For  many  members,  competing 
budget  resolutions  have  not  been  financial 
blueprints  for  running  the  federal  govern- 
ment as  much  as  they  have  been  partisan 
political  statements  for  use  in  the  campaign. 
Because  a  budget  resolution  covers  so  many 
Items,  reasons  to  vote  against  It  can  always 
be  found.  A  vote  against  any  of  the  budget 
resolutions  debated  last  week  could  be  con- 
strued as  a  vote  against  enormous  deficits, 
against  tax  increases,  for  national  defense, 
or  for  the  poor  and  the  middle  class.  What- 
ever the  reason,  the  writing  of  a  budget  for 
1983  has  consumed  so  much  time  that  Con- 
gress has  done  little  else  during  this  session. 
TTnresolved  national  business  is  crowding 
the  congressional  agenda. 

It  is  not  certain  whether  the  forces  of 
fragmentation  can  be  overcome  and  a 
budget  eventually  be  produced.  We  will  be 
successful  only  If  a  strong  sense  of  national 
purpose,  expressed  in  active,  bi-partisan 
leadership,  can  begin  to  inform  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  House.  The  key  to  success  is  the 
development  of  a  national  economic  consen- 
sus which  places  fiscal  responsibility  ahead 
of  partisan  or  parochial  interest. 

Last  year,  the  President's  election  victory 
and  the  strong  public  support  which  fol- 
lowed It  pushed  the  budget  through  to  en- 
actment. The  President  was  much  more  in 
control  at  that  time.  This  year,  however,  the 
President  has  been  unwUUng  to  enter  fully 
Into  the  budget  fray;  the  leadership  among 
the  Democrats  and  Republicans  In  Congress 
has  been  unable  to  forge  an  effective  alter- 
native to  his  budget.  No  ohe  has  been  able 
to  galvanise  the  membership  of  the  House 
In  support  of  a  budget. 

I  believe  that  the  budget  has  to  be  put  to- 
gether In  the  broad  middle  of  the  Congress, 
with  support  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  theory  that  a  budget  can  be  built  out 
from  the  center  of  the  political  spectrum  re- 
mains valid,  even  if  its  execution  is  problem- 
atic. Not  having  a  budget  resolution  is  the 
worst  possible  result,  yet  the  country  seri- 
ously doubts  that  Congress  can  now  produce 
a  budget.  Failure  to  do  so  will  indeed  send 
out  frightening  signals  to  financiers  and  or- 
dinary Americans  alike. 

Delay  In  dealing  with  the  budget  wUl  only 
prolong  uncertainty  about  the  outcome.  It 
will  probably  reduce  the  chances  for  a 
healthy  recovery  during  the  second  half  of 
the  year.  The  budget  impasse  has  helped 
keep  interest  rates  higher  than  they  would 
have  been  If  tl^ere  had  been  the  prospect 
that  deficits  would  decline.  A  budget  is  a 
necessary  condition  of  lower  Interest  rates. 

My  view  is  that  we  must  not  be  discour- 
aged by  events  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives last  week.  We  must  get  right  back  to 
the  arduous,  thankless  task  of  passing  a 
budget  resolution  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment In  1983.« 


EXTENS 


H.R.  5158  IMPEDES  MOBILE 
PHONE  AVAILABILITT.  TELE- 
PHONE COMPANY  VIABILITY 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILUMOIS 
m  TBI  HOUSE  or  HCPKESENTATTVES 

Wedne$day,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  ISr.  Speaker.  I 
have  previously  expressed  my  con- 
cerns regarding  H.R.  5158,  the  Tele- 
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conununicat  ons  Act  of  1982.  including 
its  provisions  affecting  "cellular" 
mobile  teleihone  service.  When  the 
Energy  an(  Commerce  Conunittee 
considers  this  legislation,  I  intend  to 
offer  an  amendment  on  that  subject. 

The  bill  requires  the  Federal  Com- 
munications  Commission  to  start  fresh 
to  allocate  a  portion  of  the  radio  spec- 
tnmi  for  the  new  cellular  mobile  tele- 
phone service,  which  uses  many  low- 
power  radio  transmitters  so  that  a 
great  many  more  calls  by  mobile 
phone  can  be  made  in  an  area  at  one 
time.  The  Commission  has  allocated 
half  of  that  portion  of  the  spectnmi  to 
local  telephone  companies  in  at  least 
35  major  markets.  In  reallocating,  the 
PCC  could  not,  as  it  did,  decide  that 
local  telephone  companies  are  espe- 
cially suited  to  operate  the  cellular 
systems. 

This  provision  of  H.R.  5158  would  se- 
riously retard  advanced  mobile  tele- 
phone availability  Just  as  this  service 
is  about  to  be  brought  to  the  Ameri- 
can public!  Also,  because  cellular 
mobile  servif^e  will  be  an  offering  of 
the  local  telephone  companies  imder 
the  proposed  modified  consent  decree, 
H.R.  5158  wAuld  Jeopardize  opportuni- 
ties for  grmtrth  and  revenues  in  an 
emerging  market  which  would  signifi- 
cantly aid  their  economic  viability. 

It  makes  np  sense  whatsoever  to  put 
the  contribision  cellular  can  make  to 
local  phone  Companies'  viability  at  risk 
and  to  postpone  its  availability.  It 
makes  no  Anse  to  delay  American 
manufacturing  of  cellular  equipment. 
I  hope  the  committee  will  approve  the 
following  aniendment: 

Amendi  aorr  bt  Ma.  Corcoran 


(AmendmenI 

April  8,  1982  ( 

On  page  63, 

On  page  64, 

follows  throu^ 


to  the  committee  print  of 

R.  5158).) 
ine  21.  striked)", 
ine  3,  strike  "(2)"  and  all  that 

the  end  of  line  8.« 


MEMORIAt  TO  THE  VICTIMS  OP 
THE  RAPID  CITY  FLOOD 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

I  >r  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
nt  THE  HO  DSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Wedt  esday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROB  SRTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker  on  Jime  9,  1972.  238  per- 
sons lost  their  lives  in  a  flood  that 
ripped  through  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak. 
That  day,  a|  group  of  thunderstorms 
formed  ovei  the  eastern  Black  Hills 
west  of  Rapid  City,  and,  by  a  freak  of 
nature,  remained  almost  stationary. 
Nearly  15  inches  of  rain  fell  over  a  few 
hours  time  culminating  in  the  largest 
flow  ever  recorded  on  Rapid  Creek. 
Thirteen  th>U8and  acre-feet  of  water 
flowed  throi  igh  Rapid  City  diuing  the 
2  days  of  flo  xilng. 

The  imexpected  flood  traveled  the 
22  miles  between  Deer  Creek  and 
Rapid  City  In  about  3.5  hours,  giving 
little  to  wai^i  visitors  and  residents  of 
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the  impending  dieter.  The  result  was 
the  worst  catasttophy  in  the  history 
of  South  Dakota.  The  flood  left  238 
persons  dead:  8  nftissing  and  presumed 
dead:  3,057  injur^;  1,335  homes  and 
automobiles  destroyed,  with 
total  damage  in  excess  of  $160  million 
in  the  Black  Hill^  area. 

Today,  a  memorial  will  be  dedicated 
to  remember  those  lost  in  the  flood.  It 
Is  most  fitting  to  erect  a  memorial  to 
honor  the  victinK  of  the  1972  Rapid 
City  flood,  but  Oie  most  meaningful 
tribute  to  those  288  persons  will  be  the 
efforts  made  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  the  living,  now  and  In  the  future. 
We  must  do  all  we  can  to  see  that  such 
a  tragedy  does  not  happen  again. 

In  the  past  decade.  Rapid  City  has 
adopted  flood-pl^in  zoning  laws  that 
restrict  development  along  Rapid 
Creek,  and  the  city  has  acquired  much 
of  the  low-lying  I  area  for  conversion 
into  parks  and  greenways.  The  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  began  the  expansion 
of  the  Deerfield  Dam  this  year  to  in- 
crease its  capacity  and  the  Bureau  is 
planning  a  review  of  Pactola  Dam  in 
the  next  year.  Congress  is  considering 
legislation  to  expand  the  Dam  Safety 
Act,  so  that  more  of  this  work  may  be 
done.  { 

I  have  worked  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  to  lissure  the  safety  of 
our  present  dams,  and  will  continue  to 
do  so.  But  nature  can  and  will  exceed 
the  works  of  mati.  It  is  the  constant 
watchfulness  anc^  preparedness  on  the 
part  of  citizens  and  this  Congress  that 
will  provide  a  living  tribute  to  the  vic- 
tims and  survivors  of  the  1972  flood. 

The  memorial  i$  an  appropriate  trib- 

icit  warning  of  the 

Let  us  hope  that  we 

ive  the  need  to  con- 

lorial.* 
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ANNOUNCING 
STORE  THE 
STANDARD 


A  BILL  TO  RE- 
5  MPH  DAMAGE 
CAR  BUMPERS 


PDR 


HON.  CHARGES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  rtEW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Wedneadau,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing  a  bi|l  today  which  I  be- 
lieve is  an  Important  test  of  this  Con- 
gress willingness  co  protect  the  Ameri- 
can consumer.  The  relaxation  or  elimi- 
nation of  important  damage  and 
safety  standards  |s  not  the  way  to  help 
the  ailing  auto  industry.  Such  deregu- 
lation is  a  tragic  reversal  of  our  com- 
mitment to  infcjrm  and  protect  the 
public.  I 

In  1972,  the  Congress  directed  the 
Nationsd  Highway  Traffic  and  Safety 
Administration  (NHTSA)  to  establish 
a  bumper  standard  which  would  im- 
bumpers  then  being 
early  standard  came 


prove  the  fragile 
made.  From  that 


the  current  5-m^h  standard  in  1979. 
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An  exhaustive  study  of  the  cost  effec- 
tiveness of  the  5-mph  standard  was 
made  in  1979-80.  The  study  found  the 
5-mph  standard  more  cost  beneficial 
than  a  2V^-mph  standard.  Now,  revers- 
ing itself,  the  NHTSA  has  determined 
that  a  2V^/mph  standard  is  "cost  effec- 
tive." Well,  it  is  neither  cost  effective 
nor  acceptable  to  the  average  car 
buyer  whose  insurance  premiums  will 
skyrocket  as  "fender  benders"  take 
their  toll.  General  Motors  has  already 
announced  in  response  to  the  new 
ruling  that  it  plans  to  reduce  its 
bumper  standard  without  offering  an 
optional  5-mph  bimiper  to  its  custom- 
ers. Should  we  reaUy  allow  a  question- 
able cost  effectiveness  study  to  deter- 
mine car  bumper  standards,  especially 
when  the  new  standard  is  opposed  by 
everyone  except  those  in  the  auto  in- 
dustry? 

In  1972.  the  Congress  mandated  that 
safe  and  reliable  bumpers  be  offered 
to  the  car  buyer.  It  is  important  that 
we  keep  our  pledge  to  maintain  safe  as 
well  as  efficient  standards  in  the  car 
industry  and,  further,  that  we  look 
critically  at  attempts  to  deregulate 
today's  standards.  Let  us  restore  the  5- 
mph  car  bumper  standards;  our  con- 
cern for  public  safety  must  be  main- 
tained. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6552 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Motor  Vehicle  Informa- 
tion and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  require  that 
the  impact  test  velocity  in  the  motor  vehi- 
cle bumper  standard  established  by  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  be  5 
miles  per  hour 

Bt  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houu  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Conffre**  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 102  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C.  1912)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  any  Impact  test  velocity  speci- 
fied in  the  bumper  standard  established  in 
part  581  of  tlUe  49,  Code  of  Federal  Regula- 
tions, as  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of 
this  subsecUon,  shall  be  5  miles  per  hour.".* 


BILL  TO  HELP  STOP  DAMAGE 
OR  DESTRUCTION  TO  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  COMPUTERS 

HON.  I^SKELTON 

oPKUsonai 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEHTATtVES 

Wednesday.  June  9. 1982 
•  Mr.  SKELTON.  liir.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bUl  to  establish  a 
mandatory  minimum  penalty  for 
people  convicted  of  willfully  destroy- 
ing, altering,  or  abusing  computers 
and  other  resources  vital  to  the  oper- 
ation of  the  social  security  system. 

The  data  processing  operation  of  the 
Social  Security  Administration  Is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  world.  Records 
are  maintained  on  over  200  million 
Americans  and  monthly  benefits  are 
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paid  to  over  36  million  people.  The 
Social  Security  Administration  utilizes 
25  large-scale  computers.  There  are  76 
software  systems  of  varying  size  that 
comprise  the  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration's basic  operations,  and  these 
software  systems  consist  of  more  than 
1.200  computer  programs  in  all.  Most 
of  the  information  vital  to  getting 
social  security  benefit  checks  out  Is 
stored  in  some  half-million  reels  of 
magnetic  tape.  All  of  these  resources 
are  essential  to  the  effective  operation 
of  this  Nation's  most  important  social 
program,  yet  we  continue  to  learn  of 
acts  of  vandalism,  sabotage,  or  mali- 
cious alteration  which  threaten  to 
bring  the  system  down.  We  cannot 
afford  to  Jeopardize  the  financial  secu- 
rity of  36  milUon  social  security  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Last  October,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal reported  on  "malicious  mischief 
at  the  Social  Security  Administration's 
main  computer  facility  in  Baltimore. 
They  cited  instances  of  memory  discs 
being  intentionally  scratched,  of  tapes 
containing  beneficiary  information 
being  thrown  in  the  trash  and  of  vari- 
ous damage  to  computer  machinery. 
Plugs  from  operating  computer  equip- 
ment have  been  Idcked  out  of  wall 
sockets  and  air-conditioning  systems 
have  been  turned  off.  These  may  seem 
like  small  pranks  from  our  own  experi- 
ence, but  when  dealing  with  computer 
systems,  these  nudicious  acts  can 
cause  serious  and  expensive  computer 
damage. 

Vandalism  is  not  the  only  security 
problem  for  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. Rhoda  Mansher.  the 
former  director  of  the  Social  Security 
Administration  Office  of  Systems  De- 
velopment, testified  last  September 
before  the  House  Government  Oper- 
ations Committee  that  she  resigned 
her  position  because  the  constant 
threat  of  sabotage  made  her  Job  im- 
possible. She  resigned  in  June  1980.  a 
few  weeks  after  a  Baltimore  television 
station  got  an  anonymous  threat  that 
the  computer  program  tapes  at  the 
main  computer  facility  would  be  de- 
stroyed. That  threat  required  her  to 
make  copies  of  the  major  program 
tapes  and  hide  them  every  night.  In 
the  morning  she  would  compare  the 
copies  with  the  tapes  running  in  the 
computers  to  make  sure  that  the  little 
magnetic  marlu  controlling  our  most 
vital  social  program  had  not  been  tam- 
pered with. 

In  a  GAO  report  which  has  yet  to  be 
published,  continuing  acts  of  malicious 
alteration  of  social  security  tapes  are 
reported.  Fictitious  beneficiaries  can 
easily  be  entered  in  the  system  or  de- 
ceased beneficiaries  can  continue  to 
receive  checks  with  a  little  creative 
programing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  social  security 
system  is  experiencing  financial  dlffi- 
oilties  which,  if  left  unattended,  could 
threaten  the  well-being  of  all  our  Na- 
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tion's  retirees  and  disabled.  The  threat 
of  costly  vandalism,  sabotage,  or  alter- 
ation of  social  security  records  and 
equipment,  however,  is  Jiist  as  serious. 
The  legislation  which  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  come  down  hard  on 
anyone  convicted  of  tampering  with 
social  security  computers  and  other 
vital  resources.  It  calls  for  a  mandato- 
ry minimum  penalty  of  3  to  10  yean  in 
prison  without  parole  for  anyone  con- 
victed of  willfully  destroying,  altering, 
or  abusing  the  equipment,  facilities, 
support  systems,  or  material  resources 
of  the  Social  Seciu^ty  Administration 
which  the  Commissioner  determines 
to  be  vital.  In  addition,  a  person  could 
be  fined  up  to  $50,000.  In  determining 
those  resources  vital  to  the  operation 
of  the  social  security  sjrstem.  the  Com- 
missioner should  consider  hardware 
and  software  components,  storage 
media,  and  facility  support  systems 
such  as  electrical  and  air-conditioning 
resotirces. 

Our  commitment  to  a  sound  social 
security  system  does  not  end  with  get- 
ting the  checks  out  every  month.  The 
Social  Seciirity  Administration  must 
maintain  accurate  records  on  every 
worker,  beneficiary,  and  dependent  in 
this  Nation.  This  Job  could  not  be 
done  without  a  dependable  computer 
system.  Guaranteeing  the  aecurity  of 
these  computers,  guaranteeing  the 
benefits  of  the  American  woi^ers,  re- 
tirees, and  disabled,  is  our  responsibil- 
ity. We  must  have  a  law  to  stop  de- 
struction of  social  security  computers. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  agree,  and  wlU 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  important 
legislation.* 


MR.  CHARLES  ADAMS  OF 
STA-nON  WEEU 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OP  FBINSTLVAinA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPEESSMTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
most  recent  trip  back  to  the  district  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  see  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  Charles  Adams, 
who  is  a  very  talented,  creative  and  ca- 
pable news  announcer  for  radio  sta^ 
tion  WEEU  in  Reading,  Pa.  Mr.  Adams 
prepared  a  news  feature  for  the  sta- 
tion and  was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a 
cassette  tape  and  transcript  of  liis  re- 
maiks.  After  listening  to  the  tat>e,  I 
thought  Mr.  Adams'  feature  should  be 
shared  with  the  rest  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  I  am  submitting  a  copy 
of  the  feature  to  the  CoHORaBsioiiAi. 
Record  that  others  can  appreciate  Mr. 
Adams'  fine  sense  of  humor  and  enjoy 
his  witty  and  interesting  piece. 

From  the  Hallowed  Halls  of  Congress 
have  come  countless  n-paftisan,  co-qtOD- 
sored  bills  that  help  regulate  our  lives  and 
keep  aU  good  Americans  on  the  stiaitfbt  and 
.  .  most  notable,  the  Ctaamm-lAtta 
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and  Kemp-Roth,  Taft-Hmrtley,  etc.  etc.  well, 
we  scoured  the  "Congressional  Handbook" 
of  the  97th  Congress,  to  see  what  mythical 
bins  could  be  concocted  by  using  the  names 
of  actual  Senators  and  Congressmen. 

So  here  goes.  First,  Congressmen  Jim  of 
Texas  and  Melvln  of  Illinois  could  go  a  long 
way  by  introducing  a  "Wright/Price"  bill  to 
solve  the  budget  dilemma. 

And.  a  companion  piece  of  legislation 
could  come  from  Congressmen  Bill  of  Ala- 
bama and  Tim  of  Colorado  could  offer  a 
"Nickols/Wirth"  proposal. 

The  ever-mounting  problem  of  tongue- 
twisters  could  be  legislated  by  Florida's 
Claude  and  Texas's  J.J.  Pickle  and  Pepper, 
who  could  be  Joined  by  New  York's  23rd 
District  Congressman  to  introduce  the 
"Peter  Peyser /Pickle/Pepper"  bUl. 

And,  of  course.  Congressman  Pickle  could 
link  up  politically  with  Pennsylvania's 
senior  Senator  to  sponsor  the  "Heinz/ 
PkUe"  bin. 

And,  caviar  could  be  regulated  by  New 
York's  Hamilton  and  New  Jersey's  Robert 
in  the  "PUh/Roe"  bill. 

Auto  racing  would  be  the  topic  of  Oklaho- 
ma's Congressman  Wesley  and  Ohio's  Sena- 
tor John  in  the  "Watklns-Glenn"  proposal. 

And,  auto  safety  Is  the  topic  of  Ken- 
tucky's Wendell  and  Arkansas's  Dale  "Ford/ 
Bumpers"  bill. 

And,  the  publishing  Industry  would  bene- 
fit If  Congressmen  from  Illinois  and  Penn- 
sylvania would  unite  for  the  "Simon  and 
Shuster"  bill. 

Oolfers  would  take  note  of  any  legislation 
proposed  by  Congressmen  from  Maryland 
and  Florida  In  their  "Byron/Nelson"  bill. 

And,  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  a  Con- 
gressman from  South  Carolina  even  got  to- 
gether on  a  bill  affecting  the  entertainment 
business,  the  "Oletm/Campbell"  bill  might 
evolve. 

And,  Congressmen  from  Maine  and  Texas 
could  combine  for  a  fairy  tale  bill,  the 
"Snowe/White"  Act.  Congressman  White 
could  in  turn  offer  a  bill  dealing  with  Santa 
Glaus,  by  joining  with  colleagues  from 
Maryland  and  Tennessee  for  the  "Long/ 
White/Beard"  bill. 

And.  of  course,  egg  farmers  would  take 
note  of  any  biU  offered  by  West  Virginia 
and  Utah  Senators  in  their  "Byrd/Hatch" 
bilL 

And  a  major  foreign  policy  bill  could  be 
Introduced  by  legislators  from  South  Caroli- 
na, Florida,  Virginia  and  Oklahoma,  in  the 
"HoUand/Ireland/Parls/English"  bill. 

And  finally,  if  Congressman  John  of  Cali- 
fornia and  Gene  of  Missouri  were  to  unite, 
they  could  Introduce  a  "Burton/Taylor" 
bill— which  just  might  have  a  tough  time  of 
passage  if  Senator  Warner  decided  to  veto 
it!        

For  WEEU  news,  this  is  Charles  Adams.* 


THE  SMALL-ISSUE  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BOND  ACT  OF 
1982 


HON.  EDWARD  J,  MARKET 

or  MAaSACHtTSBTTS 
ni  THK  HOUSB  or  REPRKSEirrATIVZS 

Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  MARKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  which  will 
permit  the  pooling  of  small  issue  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds.  This  bill,  the 
Small-Issue  Industrial  Development 
Bond  Act  of  1982,  is  aimed  at  preserv- 
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ing  one  of  t  le  most  important  means 
of  access  tq  capital  for  many  small 
businesses. 

Industrial  revenue,  or  development, 
bonds,  are  the  tax-exempt  instruments 
used  by  State  and  local  governments 
as  a  means  of  stimulating  industrial 
expansion.  Through  the  issuance  of 
these  IRB's,  localities  are  able  to  exert 
a  great  deal  of  influence  over  their 
futiu-e  economic  development.  These 
tax-exempt  bonds  have  taken  on  an 
ever  greater'  importance  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lengthy  period  of 
record-high  interest  rates,  from  which 
we  are  currently  suffering. 

Without  these  small-issue  IRB's, 
small  businesses  are  forced  to  borrow 
money  as  hl^h  as  2  or  3  points  above 
the  prime  r»te  in  order  to  meet  their 
capital  neecfc.  Small-issue  IRB's  have 
enabled  many  small  businesses  to 
obtain  working  capital  at  prices  closer 
to  60  or  80  |>ercent  of  the  prime  rate. 
Oftentimes,  this  wide  difference  in  the 
cost  of  capital  has  meant  the  differ- 
ence between  business  expansion  and 
job  creation,  and  the  canceling  of 
projects.  It  is  a  well-documented  fact 
that  small  businesses  have  created 
nearly  90  percent  of  all  new  jobs  in 
this  country  in  the  last  decade.  We 
must  not  ci|t  off  this  key  source  of 
capital  for  small  business. 

The  results  of  the  use  of  industrial 
revenue  bonds  have  been  dramatic.  In 
Massau^husetts,  for  example,  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Industrial  Finance  Agency 
has  given  final  approval  to  over  $1  bil- 
lion in  IRB^  in  Just  the  last  3  years. 
The  use  of  tax-exempt  funding,  in  con- 
junction witih  locally  designated  com- 
mercial area  revitalization  (CAR)  dis- 
tricts, has  significantly  rejuvenated 
aging  downtown  areas  in  cities  such  as 
Maiden  an4  Melrose.  And,  perhaps 
most  importantly,  the  Massachusetts 
Industrial  finance  Agency  estimates 
that  the  use  of  IRB's  has  created 
40,000  new,  permanent  jobs. 

Despite  tlve  tremendous  boost  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  job  creation,  IRB's 
have  been  subject  to  considerable  criti- 
cism, mostly  as  a  result  of  a  number  of 
highly  publicized  abuses.  No  one 
denies  that  Ithe  issuance  of  IRB's  de- 
mands strict  public  scrutiny  to  insiu-e 
that  they  Are  meeting  desired  goals. 
But  the  relative  minority  of  abuses 
should  not  tesult  in  the  elimination  of 
this  importint  program,  or  in  any  re- 
striction v^iicli  could  dramatically 
reduce  its  effectiveness. 

On  Augiut  24,  1981,  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  issued  Revenue 
Ruling  81-216,  which  effectively  would 
prevent  State  and  local  governments 
from  bimdlkig  small-issue  IRB's  into  a 
larger  bondj  offering.  This  rule  would 
require  eack  small  issue  to  be  handled 
individually,  resulting  in  significantly 
higher  administrative  costs  for  issuing 
these  IRB's.  The  effect  is  clearly  dis- 
criminatory against  small  business, 
since   the   ruling   would   only   affect 
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bonds  of  less  tha  i  $1  million.  The  size 
of  bonds  for  larqe  businesses  are  usu- 
ally far  bigger. 
Mr.  Speaker,  tl^e  legislation  I  am  in- 

is  quite  simple.  It 
would  reverse  thje  IRS  ruling  of  last 
August,  and  pei'mit  the  pooling  of 
small-issue  IRB's*  I  believe  it  is  critical 
that  Congress  acts  to  preserve  this 
vital  source  of  capital  for  small  busi- 
ness. At  a  time  when  Congress  is  in 
the  midst  of  a  vital  debate  on  the 
future  of  our  economy,  we  should  be 
striving  to  sharpen  the  tools  in  our  ar- 
senal to  stimulate  economic  growth, 
not  remove  theml  Small-issue  industri- 
al ,  revenue  bonqs  are  an  important 

lal,  and  this  legisla- 
ktee  their  continued 


part  of  that 
tion   will   gu 
availability. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I 
legislation  in  th< 


nclude  a  copy  of  this 
Record  at  this  time: 

L  bill  to  amend  th«  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  that  any  small  Issue 


which  is  part  of 

the  requirement 

emption 

Be  it  enacted  by 
Repretentativei    o/\ 
America  in  Cong 
section  103(bKe) 


multiple  lot  shall  meet 
of  the  small  issue  ex- 


Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of 
M  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  19S4  (relating  to  exemption  for  cer- 
tain small  Issues)  1$  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  th^  following  new  subpara- 
graph: I 
"(K)    Special    rvle    roR    iftTLTiPLE    lot 

ISSUES.—  I 

"(1)  In  GENERAL. -►An  Obligation  which  is 
part  of  an  Issue  which  issue  otherwise  meets 
the  requirements  Of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  be  treated  as  not  meeting  such  require- 
ments if  such  Issuei  is  part  of  a  multiple  lot 
Issue. 

"(11)  Multiple  lot  issue.— For  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  a  multiple  lot  issue  consists 
of  1  or  more  issuer  with  respect  to  which- 

"(I)  all  of  the  obligations  are  sold  substan- 
tially at  the  same  time  and  at  substantially 
the  same  rate  of  interest, 

"(ID  the  obligailons  are  sold  under  a 
common  plan  of  marketing,  or 

"(III)  a  common  or  pooled  security  will  be 
used,  or  Is  availablk  to  pay  debt  service  on 
the  obligations.".    | 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  obligations  sold  after  August 
23, 1981.* 


itat 


WEISS  OPPOSES  ABORTION  RE- 
STRICTION |m  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS ACT  AMENDMENTS 


HON 


.  Sd^ 


WEISS 


OP  fSW  YORK 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneaday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  iMr.  Speaker,  I  am 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  inappropriate 
and  unnecessai^y  antiabortion  lan- 
guage that  is  included  in  H.R.  6086,  a 
bill  which  amends  the  Small  Business 
Act  and  the  Sioall  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  of  195 ).  This  represents  an- 


other in  a  long 


tempts  by  a  sma  I.  well-funded  mlnori- 


line  of  dangerous  at- 
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ty  to  impose  their  morality  and  per- 
sonal code  of  behavior  on  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

Section  12  of  this  bill  denies  Small 
Business  Act  financial  assistance  to 
any  business  which  performs  abor- 
tions, engages  in  research  on  abortion, 
promotes  or  recommends  abortion,  or 
trains  any  individual  to  perform  abor- 
tions. The  Senate  bill  rightfully  con- 
tains no  such  provisions. 

Enacting  antiabortion  language  as 
part  of  this  important  bill  smacks  of 
irresponsible  legislating  for  the  sake  of 
political  expediency.  These  restric- 
tions were  inserted  before  any  analysis 
was  done  on  their  implications  for 
small  business.  There  have  been  no 
hearings  and  very  little  public  discus- 
sion on  this  matter.  Consequently, 
most  Members,  both  in  committee  and 
on  the  floor,  were  forced  to  vote  on 
this  provision  without  any  substantive 
information  about  how  it  relates  to 
the  plight  of  small  businesses  across 
the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  we  must 
put  a  halt  to  the  efforts  of  abortion 
opponents  to  arbitrarily  sabotage,  con- 
fuse, or  hold  hostage  important  pieces 
of  legislation  in  order  to  further  their 
narrow  position.  It  is  tragic  that  the 
actions  of  the  Congress  have  so  eroded 
the  constitutionally  protected  rights 
of  millions  of  women  and  that  the 
issue  continues  to  be  recklessly  inject- 
ed into  more  and  more  areas  of  legisla- 
tive concern. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  the  confer- 
ees to  recede  to  the  Senate  and  drop 
this  provision  in  conference.* 


IMPORTANT  PROVISIONS  OF 
THE  LATTA  BUDGET  VERSION 


HON.  DON  H.  OAUSEN 

OPCALirORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues two  important  provisions 
which  have  been  included  in  the  Latta 
version  of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983.  One  of 
the  provisions  relates  to  user  fees;  the 
other  relates  to  90  percent  self-fi- 
nanced trust  fimds. 

However,  before  describing  the  pro- 
visions, I  would  like  to  commend  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel);  the 
distinguished  minority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lorr); 
the  distinguished  rarJcing  minority 
member  on  the  Budget  Committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta); 
and  the  other  Members  of  Republican 
leadership  for  Including  these  perfect- 
ing amendments  in  the  minority  sub- 
stitute. I  thank  also  my  Public  Works 
Committee  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
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nia  (Mr.  Shuster),  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  for 
his  valuable  assistance  in  this  success- 
ful effort. 

These  provisions  are  virtually  identi- 
cal to  the  amendments  which  I  was 
prepared  to  offer  to  each  of  the  cate- 
gory B  substitutes  during  initial  House 
consideration  of  the  budget  resolution. 
As  my  colleagues  are  aware,  both  the 
user  fee  and  trust  fund  issues  were  re- 
solved by  the  house  prior  to  the  time 
that  my  amendments  became  in  order, 
and  thus  it  was  not  necessary  for  me 
to  actually  offer  them. 

I  would  now  like  to  describe  each  of 
these  provisions  so  that  the  Members 
of  the  House  will  be  fully  informed 
when  the  House  continues  its  consid- 
eration of  the  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  user  fee  provision  adds  language 
to  the  Ways  and  Means  reconciliation 
section  of  the  budget  resolution  to 
provide  that  if  any  of  the  increased 
revenues,  which  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  is  directed  to  devel- 
op, involve  the  imposition  of  new  or 
expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance 
programs  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  committee  of  the  House  or 
the  imposition  of  any  new  or  expanded 
user  fee  within  the  jtirisdiction  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate referral  pursuant  to  rule  X 
of  the  House  should  be  considered. 

This  provision  does  not  change  a 
single  number  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  purely  technical  in  nature 
and  is  intended  to  do  nothing  more 
than  assure  that  our  current  House 
rules  relating  to  committee  jurisdic- 
tion will  be  scrupulously  followed  with 
respect  to  any  new  user  charge  legisla- 
tion proposed  piu^uant  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Under  our  House  niles  and  normal 
legislative  procedures,  there  would  be 
no  need  for  this  amendment.  House 
rule  X  requires  that  all  matters  relat- 
ing to  subjects  within  the  assigned  ju- 
risdiction of  a  particular  committee  be 
referred  to  that  committee  so  it  can 
consider  the  matter  and  report  to  the 
House  with  respect  thereto.  When,  in 
the  course  of  developing  legislation, 
one  conmiittee  includes  a  provision  or 
provisions  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a 
second  committee,  that  second  com- 
mittee has  a  right  under  rule  X  to  re- 
ceive a  sequential  referral  of  the 
matter  involving  its  jiu-isdiction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  anything  about 
either  the  budget-setting  process  or 
the  concurrent  resolutions  we  have 
here  before  us  today  should  negate 
the  applicability  of  rule  X  to  this  legis- 
lation. However,  these  are  not  normal 
times,  reconciliation  is  not  a  normal 
procedure,  and  the  form  of  the  recon- 
ciliation instructions  is  unique. 

Thus,  someone  could  somehow 
argue,  because  of  all  this  untisualness 
we  are  caught  up  in,  that  authorizing 
conunlttees  having  legitimate  exper- 
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tise  and  unquestioned  Jurisdiction  are 
precluded  from  exercising  their  rights 
under  House  rule  X,  should  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  choose  to  re- 
spond to  its  reconciliation  instructions 
by  recommending  the  establishment 
of  new  user  charges  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  those  authorizing  committees. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  and  I 
cannot  imagine  that  there  Is  serious 
doubt  in  anyone's  mind,  that  the  au- 
thors of  the  Budget  Act  ever  intended 
to  produce  such  a  result. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  situation  this  amendment  is  trying 
to  address.  Twice  this  Congress,  the 
administration  has  submitted  pro- 
posed legislation  calling  for  the  impo- 
sition of  new  deepwater  port  user  fees. 
Both  administration  bills  were  intro- 
duced by  request  in  the  House  and 
both  bills,  H.R.  2959  and  HJl.  5073, 
were  referred  only  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
If  the  Ways  and  Means  Conunittee,  in 
responding  to  its  reconcilltation  direc- 
tive to  raise  revenue,  was  to  propose 
deepwater  port  user  fees,  it  would  be 
the  intent  of  this  provision  to  assure 
that  the  Public  Works  Committee 
would  receive  a  sequential  referral  of 
the  appropriate  portion  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

There  are  similar  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent problems  with  respect  to  cur- 
rent administration  proposed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  new  inland  waterway 
user  fees.  And  I  suspect  that  other  au- 
thorizing committees  may  be  in  a  simi- 
lar position  concerning  other  types  of 
user  fees,  such  as  Coast  Ouard  fees. 

This  provision  simply  assures  the  au- 
thorizing committees  with  jurisdiction 
over  programs  covered  by  the  new  fees 
of  their  rights  under  House  rule  X.  It 
does  nothing  more.  It  neither  requires 
new  tiser  fees,  nor  does  it  prevent 
them.  Rather,  the  amendment  merely 
provides  that  if,  in  responding  to  the 
reconciliation  Instructions  contained 
in  this  budget  resolution,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  chooses  to  rec- 
ommend new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  then  the 
latter  committee's  rights  to  a  sequen- 
tial referral  under  rule  X  of  the  House 
would  be  assured. 

The  second  provision  addresses  one 
of  the  important  procedural  require- 
ments included  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion: The  so-called  deferred  enroll- 
ment provision.  That  provision  would 
prohibit  final  enrollment  of  any 
spending  bill  which  exceeds  the 
budget  resolution  committee  spending 
allocations. 

As  you  know,  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution substitutes  which  will  be  of- 
fered, nondefense  discretionary  spend- 
ing is,  for  the  most  part,  held  at  the 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriated  leveL  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  allocations 
imder    the    resolution    would    reflect 
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these  amoiinta.  However,  also  included 
in  the  resolution  is  a  reconcilimtion  di- 
rective to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  to  increase  aggregate  reve- 
nues for  the  next  fiscal  year.  A  techni- 
cal but  very  real  problem  that  I  fore- 
see is  that  If  revenues  are  increased— 
specifically  trust  fimd  revenue  pro- 
grams—and spending  is  held  at  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level,  then  spending 
bills  which  could  support  these  in- 
ereased  program  levels  would  not  be 
able  to  be  enrolled. 

Therefore,  the  amendment  proposes 
to  address  this  specific  problem  by  ex- 
empting from  the  deferred  enrollment 
requirement  90  percent  self-financed 
trust  fimd  siiendlng  bills  if,  and  only 
if,  Congress  increases  revenues  for 
these  programs.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  exception  applies  only  to  the 
selected  trust  fund  bills  which  histori- 
cally apply  earmarked  revenues  for  a 
dedicated  purpose. 

It  does  not  affect  the  social  security 
trust  fimds.  It  is  limited  only  to  90  per- 
cent self-fiiuuiced  trust  funds  for 
which  revenues  are  increased  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  increases 
exceed  the  committee  allocations. 

Let  me  share  with  you  an  example 
of  how  this  amendment  might  come 
into  play. 

Most  Members  are  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  been 
advocating  an  Increase  in  revenues 
paid  by  highway  users  In  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  5  cent  increase  per 
gallon  in  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
motor  fuels.  Four  cents  would  go  into 
the  highway  trust  fimd.  and  1  cent 
into  a  public  transportation  trust  fund 
which  our  committee  has  requested 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
establish  for  public  transit  capital 
mending. 

In  the  budget  process,  allocations  of 
budget  authority  in  amounts  commen- 
surate with  such  increases  have  not 
been  requested.  This  has  been  because 
of  the  uncertainty  over  a  number  of 
proposals  to  increase  revenues  from 
sources  now  dedicated  to  the  highway 
and  airport  trust  funds.  This  caution 
was  weU  advised,  as  events  proved, 
since  the  President  decided  Just  a 
couple  of  weeks  ago  to  defer  the 
matter  of  dedicated  highway  revenues 
as  far  as  fiscal  year  1983  is  concerned. 

However,  that  imcertalnty  persists. 
Notwithstanding  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  defer  the  highway  revenue 
iasue,  no  one  can  predict  with  any  con- 
fidence the  outcome  of  the  current 
budget  deliberations  or  the  fate  or 
proposals  to  increase  revenues  from  a 
long  list  of  potential  sources.  If  reve- 
nues for  the  highway  and  airport  pro- 
grams were  raised,  the  constraint 
against  enrollment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation commensurate  with  those  in- 
creases woidd  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  to  no  constructive  purpose. 

This  provision  would  preserve  the 
latitude  of  not  Just  the  Public  Works 
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Committee  but  that  of  the  entire 
House  in  deiling  with  authorizing  leg- 
islation involving  those  programs  for 
which  new  or  increased  revenue 
sources  ultimately  result  from  the 
budget  process. 

This  amendment  is  simply  intended 
to  keep  the  situation  open,  rather 
than  see  it  locked  up  at  this  point  in 
the  budget  process.  Aside  from  that. 
Members  would  not  be  committing 
themselves  to  anything.  Nothing  in 
this  amendment  would  raise  trust 
fimd  revenues.  Nothing  in  this  amend- 
ment would  govern  the  use  of  the  in- 
creased revenues  if  taxes  for  such 
trust  funds  i/ere,  in  fact,  increased.  Fi- 
nally, nothing  in  this  amendment 
would  commit  any  Member  to  any 
level  of  authorization  in  any  bill  deal- 
ing with  tru«t-fund-financed  programs. 

Members  of  this  House  have  clearly 
recognized  the  merit  of  trust  fimd  fi- 
nancing for  major  capital  infrastruc- 
ture programs  such  as  highways  and 
airports.  They  have  strongly  support- 
ed the  programs,  and  they  have  sup- 
ported the  .trust  funds  that  sustain 
them.  This  support  has  continued  in 
the  years  since  1974  when  the  Budget 
Act  was  enacted  and.  in  fact,  has  been 
reflected  in  provisions  of  that  act  rec- 
unlque  character  of  trust 
programs. 

1th  this  provision  is  that 
lideration  be  continued 
in  the  case  oJF  this  budget  resolution  as 
we  work  tolrard  resolution  of  policy 
differences  which  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  ido  with  the  procedural 
problems  w^ch  my  amendment  ad- 
dresses. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  reempha- 
size  the  limited  scope  of  the  trust  f  uncji 
provision.  Iti  only  applies  to  those  90- 
percent  self-financed  trust  funds 
which  are  already  exempt  under  sec- 
tion 401(d)(1)(b)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act.  Moreover,  this  provision  is 
only  triggeiled  if  congress  increases 
one  of  the  tser  taxes  supporting  onf 
of  these  trus  funds. 

I  would  a^  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  thank  thd  staff  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee,  the  Budget  Committee, 
and  the  Ho«se  Republican  leadership 
for  their  ettprta  with  respect  to  these 
provisions.  While  everyone  involved 
did  an  excellent  Job,  I  feel  compelled 
to  single  {out  Bill  Pitts,  John 
O'Shaughne^y,  Jed  Morrison,  and 
Ron  Boster  for  the  thoroughly  profes- 
sional manner  in  which  they  carried 
out  their  responsibilities.  Despite  the 
enormous  pressures  they  were  under 
with  respect  to  the  overall  budget  res- 
olution, thef  took  time  out  from  their 
les  to  meet  with  Public 
Ittee  staff  and  to  allow 
present  the  committee's 
ihese  matters.  And  finally, 
to  pay  special  tribute  to 
Ito,  counsel  for  budget  law 
and  economic  matters  for  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transporta- 
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tion.  His  work  on  these  provisions,  and 
the  budget  resolution  in  general,  has 
been  outstanding  and  has  been  a  bene- 
fit to  the  entire  committee.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  J  OHN  HICKOK,  SR. 


HON.  IKESKELTON 

OP  piISSOURI 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedneadau,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently, a  good  friend  and  a  very  re- 
markable Kansa«  City  area  resident 
passed  away.  John  Hickok,  Sr.,  was  an 
active  leader  in  both  the  business  and 
civil  community,  tt  was  with  great  sad- 
ness that  I  leamejd  of  his  death. 

Serving  as  president  of  the  Dible  De- 
velopment Corp.,  and  partner  in  the  N. 
W.  Dible  Co.,  J»ck  Hickok  was  also 
active  in  civic  anid  community  affairs. 
He  was  a  former  president  of  the 
Overland  Park  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
former  treasurerl  for  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  Reseairch  Medical  Center, 
and  advisory  trustee  for  Big  Brothers 
and  Sisters  of  Greater  Kansas  City. 

Mr.  Hickok  w9s  also  active  in  the 
academic  commuhity.  Serving  as  presi- 
dent of  the  board  of  trustees  at  Pem- 
broke-Country D^y  School,  he  led  the 
fund-raising  drive  for  the  construction 
of  the  Hall  Student  Center  there.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  University  of 
Missouri  Kansas  City  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. I 

I  first  met  Jsuc^  while  in  school  at 
the  University  of  Missouri.  He  was  a 
fellow  member  of  the  Sigma  Chi  Fra- 
ternity there,  and  we  became  close 
friends.  He  was  lever  a  source  of  en- 
couragement thipugh  the  years.  His 
battle  with  illness  in  recent  months 
was  an  inspiratlbn  to  all  who  knew 
him.  I 

I  was  truly  fortunate  to  have  known 
Jack  Hickok.  Although  he  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  his  family  and  all 
who  knew  him,  Jack  will  be  remem- 
bered for  all  he  I^  done  for  his  com- 
munity.* 
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•  Mr.  AKAKA.  isT.  Speaker,  the  eco- 
nomics of  the  world  sugar  market  is 
too  often  misunderstood:  the  history 
of  our  domestic  sugar  policies  is  too 
often  forgotten. !  For  the  benefit  of 
those  Members  JRrho  did  not  see  my 
"Dear  Colleague"  yesterday,  I  would 
like  to  insert  it  in  the  Record,  along 
with  the  attache4  analysis  by  the  First 
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Washington,  D.C,  June  8, 1982. 
Dear  Colleague: 

President  Reagan's  recent  decision  to 
impose  emergency  import  quotas  on  foreign 
sugar  was  the  most  aggressive  step  taken 
thus  far  by  this  Administration  to  avoid  a 
massive  influx  of  sugar  imports  that  would 
destroy  the  domestic  sugar  program  enacted 
by  Congress  last  fall. 

While  this  action  has  been  given  consider- 
able public  attention,  we  must  all  remember 
that  a  program  of  import  quotas  for  sugar  is 
by  no  means  a  new  idea.  For  40  years,  from 
1934  to  1974.  the  United  States  had  a  con- 
sistent and  effective  sugar  policy  which  ben- 
efited the  consumer,  the  sugar  producer, 
and  friendly  sugar  exporting  nations.  The 
cornerstone  of  that  policy  was  a  system  of 
country-by-country  import  quotas  similar  to 
those  imposed  by  the  recent  presidential 
proclamation. 

In  the  period  after  the  expiration  of  the 
Sugar  Act  in  1974,  the  world  price  of  sugar 
Jumped  to  64.5  cents  per  pound  in  1974  and 
then  dropped  to  7.07  cents  per  pound  in 
1977.  In  1980,  the  price  Jumped  to  44.2  cents 
and  only  last  weeic  declined  to  a  low  of  7.22 
cents.  The  absence  of  a  coherent  sugar 
policy  has  meant  that  the  domestic  sugar 
price  has  followed  the  wUdly  fluctuating 
course  chartered  by  world  sugar  prices.  By 
contrast,  the  annual  average  price  for  do- 
mestic sugar  during  the  40  years  when 
import  quotas  were  in  place  never  varied 
more  than  two  cents  from  any  one  year  to 
another. 

Just  as  the  American  customer  does  not 
benefit  from  high  prices  during  periods  of 
short  supply  so,  too,  he  does  not  benefit 
from  low  prices  In  times  of  abundant  sup- 
plies. As  pointed  out  in  an  article  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  last  December  23,  when 
very  high  sugar  prices  pushed  the  price  of 
sweets  up,  the  price  of  those  products  stays 
up  even  after  the  price  of  sugar  falls.  This  is 
especially  true  of  prepared  products  such  as 
candles.  Ice  creams,  soft  drinks  and  baked 
goods.  Since  almost  three-fourths  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  America  is  consumed  in 
prepared  foods,  the  price  "roller  coaster" 
has  a  particularly  harsh  effect  upon  the 
consumer  even  when  sugar  prices  are  low. 

The  solution  to  the  price  instability  which 
hurts  the  consumer  is  a  coherent  program 
that  will  both  preserve  most  of  the  existing 
domestic  sugar  producing  industry  and 
assure  adequate  supplies  to  consumers  at 
stable  prices.  Such  a  program  was  enacted 
by  Congress  In  the  1981  Farm  Bill.  This 
sugar  program  is  designed  to  maintain  a  do- 
mestic sugar  producing  industry  which  cur- 
rently satisfies  more  than  half  of  our  do- 
mestic needs. 

Without  a  strong  and  stable  domestic 
sugar  industry,  there  will  be  nothing  to  pre- 
vent the  domestic  price  from  following  the 
"roller  coaster"  prices  of  the  world  market. 
If  the  U.S.  sugar  industry,  the  fifth  largest 
sugar  industry  in  the  world  today,  fades 
from  the  scene,  with  it  will  fade  our  ability 
to  maintain  stable  sugar  prices  once  we 
become  dependent  upon  the  chaotic  world 
market.  With  this  in  mind,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration announced  sugar  Import 
quotas  to  protect  the  price  objective  estab- 
lished for  sugar  in  the  Farm  BUI  when,  in 
the  now  familiar  price  cycle,  the  world  price 
dropped  below  9  cents  per  pound.  Quotas 
were  the  only  tool  available  once  the  world 
price  dropped  to  such  a  drastically  low  level. 
The  attached  analysis  by  the  First  Hawai- 
ian Bank  will  provide  you  with  further  in- 
sight into  the  situation  I  have  described.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  helpful  in  understand- 
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ing  of  the  economic  realities  of  world  sugar 
production. 

Sincerely, 

Daniel  K.  Akaka, 
Member  of  Conffress. 

[From  Economic  Indicators,  May  1982] 
Sugar  Import  Quotas:  Thx  Only  Answer 

E>er  since  the  Congress  failed  to  renew 
the  40-year-old  Sugar  Act  in  1974.  this  bank 
has  argued  insistently  that  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  Industry 
would  be  the  reimposition  of  country-by- 
country  sugar  import  quotas.  This  would 
also  protect  American  consumers  from  high 
sugar  prices.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  just  relnstituted  these  quotas,  but  it  is  a 
temporary  measure  intended  to  protect  the 
U.S.  Treasury  from  making  massive  sugar 
price  support  payments  to  domestic  grow- 
ers. These  quotas,  which  will  be  in  effect 
over  the  next  few  months,  will  stabilize  the 
market,  and  hopefully  show  Congress  that 
this  is  the  only  solution  to  the  sugar  prob- 
lem—for producers,  processors,  consumers, 
and  sugar  workers.  Let  us  review  the  prob- 
lem briefly. 

The  U.S.  produces  about  half  the  sugar  it 
consumes.  The  other  half,  Imported  from 
foreign  producers,  was  controlled  from  1934 
to  1974  by  country-by-country  quotas  so 
that  the  total  supply  of  sugar  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  would  result  in  a  price  that 
would  be  fair  to  both  domestic  consumers 
and  producers.  Since  1974.  the  nation  has 
used  various  means,  all  ineffective,  to  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  a  domestic  Industry. 
There  were  direct  subsidies  by  Presidential 
order  in  1977,  the  de  la  Oarza  amendment 
creating  a  price  support-loan  program  in 
1977-78.  various  import  fees  and  duties,  and 
finally  the  inclusion  of  sugar  in  the  Farm 
Act  of  1981.  When  the  sugar  bill  failed  in 
Congress  in  1979.  Congress  ratified  the 
International  Sugar  Agreement,  hoping  the 
ISA  would  control  world  supply  by  with- 
holding sugar  during  low  prices  and  adding 
to  supply  when  prices  rose  above  21  cents. 
However,  the  European  Common  Market, 
among  some  other  exporting  nations,  de- 
clined to  be  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and 
the  current  world  surplus  is  in  large  part 
due  to  Common  Market  overproduction. 

Sugar  available  in  the  world  market  to  fUl 
our  national  requirements  is  far  more  than 
we  need  in  years  of  depressed  prices,  and  far 
less  during  periods  of  inflated  prices.  The 
so-called  world  market  is  normally  plagued 
with  an  oversupply  situation  and  prices  are 
far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as  at 
present  with  sugar  selling  below  9  cents  a 
pound.  Less  frequently  shortages  develop 
and  prices  skyrocket  to  astronomical 
heights.  The  current  oversupply  situation 
has  been  marketed  by  "massive  imports," 
according  to  President  Reagan.  Agricultiue 
Secretary  John  Block  described  it  succinctly 
when  he  said,  "The  U.S.  has  become  a 
magnet  for  sugar  produced  in  other  coun- 
tries, even  to  the  diversion  of  shipments  al- 
ready at  sea." 

Why  is  the  UJS.  a  magnet  for  distressed 
foreign  sugar?  Simply  because  sugar  is  the 
most  tightly  controlled  commodity  In  the 
world,  with  all  the  major  importing  coun- 
tries except  the  U.S.  buffering  themselves 
against  the  vagaries  of  the  world  sugar 
market  by  having  long-term  agreements 
with  exporting  nations  to  provide  them  with 
a  normal  supply  at  a  normal  price— with  no 
other  sugar  able  to  enter  the  country.  These 
long-term  agreements  funnel  82  percent  of 
world    sugar    production    into    a    definite 
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market  at  a  definite  price  even  before  the 
sugar  is  grown. 

The  remaining  18  percent  of  production 
constitutes  the  world  market.  This  is  the 
world's  worst  boom-and-bust  market  for  any 
commodity.  The  New  York  spot  price,  which 
reflects  the  world  price  went  from  9.3  cents 
a  pound  in  1973  to  84.5  cents  in  1974  to  14.2 
cenu  in  1975  to  44.2  cenU  in  1980.  Since  the 
price  support  program  passed  Congress  last 
year,  the  spot  price  has  ranged  from  16.8 
cents  to  around  19  cents,  but  the  world  price 
was  less  than  9  cents  a  pound  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  The  U.S.  is  the  only  major 
country  in  the  world  that  has  chosen  to  ride 
this  roller  coaster,  probably  because  of  our 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  free  trade.  But 
the  boom-and-bust  world  sugar  market  is 
not  one  in  which  free  trade  could  ever  work 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trading  countries. 

With  this  volatile  world  sugar  maiket 
more  often  depressed  than  inflated,  why 
hasn't  the  American  consumer  benefited? 
With  more  cheap  sugar  years  than  expen- 
sive sugar  years,  why  isn't  the  consumer  the 
winner?  The  reason  is  that  most  of  the 
sugar  consumed  In  America  Is  consumed  in- 
directly—In the  candies,  ice  creams,  soft 
drinks,  and  baked  goods  that  we  buy.  And, 
as  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out  last  December  23,  when  very 
high  sugar  prices  push  the  price  of  these 
sweets  up,  the  price  stays  up  after  the  price 
of  sugar  falls.  The  result  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  lives  with  high  sweetener 
prices  even  when  sugar  becomes  cheap 
again.  For  the  two-thirds  of  our  sugar  that 
we  consume  indirectly  we  ride  the  "world" 
sugar  price  cycle  when  it  is  rising,  but  we 
don't  ride  it  when  it  is  falling. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  Impose 
country-by-country  Import  quotas  at  tills 
time  is  seen  as  an  emergency  action  to  pro- 
tect the  treasury  and  not  necessarily  to  pro- 
tect American  sugar  producers  from  going 
out  of  business  nor  to  protect  consimters 
from  periodic  astronomical  sugar  prices  that 
stay  high  permanently.  But  anyone  who 
knows  the  working  of  the  so-called  world 
sugar  market  knows  that  this  "emergency" 
is  permanent,  although  it  changes  its  form 
as  world  sugar  supplies  shift  from  surplus  to 
shortage  and  back  to  surplus  in  a  never- 
ending  cycle.  It  is  time  the  Administration 
and  the  Congress  realize  what  the  true  situ- 
ation is  after  eight  years  of  turmoil  follow- 
ing the  death  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Reenact- 
ment  of  sugar  import  quotas  will  not  affect 
President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Initiative  ad- 
versely. The  nations  targeted  for  special 
treatment  under  this  program  could  be 
given  a  larger  quota  and  a  preferential 
tariff.  And  these  nations  would  have  a  guar- 
anteed market  with  prices  slightly  higher 
than  the  world  price  as  an  incentive  to  ful- 
fill their  quotas.  During  the  40  years  when 
the  U.S.  assigned  marketing  quotas  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  producers,  the  nation  en- 
countered no  emergencies,  American  con- 
sumers, producers,  and  sugar  workers  aU 
benefited,  and  the  federal  government 
didn't  have  to  spend  a  penny  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  Instead,  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  was  added  to  the  VJR.  Treasury 
during  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  result 
of  sugar  processing  taxes  levied  in  excess  of 
the  costs  of  administering  the  act.« 
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PROBLEMS  WITH  LAW  OP  THE 
SEA:  A  FURTHER  ANALYSIS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OTKLASKA 
m  THX  HOUSE  or  RZPRZ8ENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9,  1982 

•  Mr.  TOUNO  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  April  21,  1982,  I  pointed  out  to 
the  Members  of  this  body  some  of  the 
problems  that  the  U.S.  fishing  indus- 
try might  face  If  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  were  signed  by  the  United 
States.  The  potential  effect  of  the 
treaty  on  the  fishing  industry  has  not 
received  a  great  deal  of  attention,  par- 
tially because  those  who  reviewed  the 
fisheries  sections  of  the  treaty  for  the 
UJS.  Government  prior  to  the  latest 
negotiating  sessions  refused  to  consult 
with  the  fishing  industry. 

Since  my  April  statement,  the  Third 
United  Nations  Conference  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  agreed  to  adopt  a  draft 
treaty  by  a  vote  of  130  to  4,  with  17 
nations  abstaining.  The  United  States, 
which  called  for  the  roUcall  vote,  was 
one  of  the  four  nations  voting  against 
adoption. 

While  I  applaud  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  vote  against  adoption,  I  am 
concerned  about  continued  attempts 
by  treaty  supporters  to  press  for  even- 
tual U.S.  acceptance  of  the  treaty.  My 
colleagues  should  note  that  the  opin- 
ions of  some  of  these  supporters,  m^ny 
of  whom  possess  impeccable  academic 
credentials,  may  be  somewhat  influ- 
enced by  the  professional  relation- 
ships that  these  individuals  have 
maintained  with  groups  in  countries 
that  voted  in  favor  of  adoption  of  the 
treaty.  The  treaty  wUl  be  open  for  sig- 
nature in  December.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  reverse  its  position,  this 
could  cause  seriotis  problems  for  our 
Nation. 

Because  the  treaty  is  now  being  re- 
viewed by  the  U.S.  Government,  I  am 
presenting  a  further  analysis  of  the 
potential  impacts  of  the  treaty  on  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  so  that  my  col- 
leagues can  consider  the  serious  impli- 
cations of  U.S.  approval  of  the  treaty. 
Law  op  tbk  Ska  ahd  U.S.  Fisrkriks 
Mahaokhkmt 

It  is  difficult  to  analyze  the  treaty 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  clear  legisla- 
tive history  and  the  use  of  terms 
which  are  not  defined  within  the  body 
of  the  treaty.  In  many  cases,  argu- 
ments could  be  made  which  could 
result  in  opposing  or  conflicting  con- 
clusions. Therefore,  any  analysis  of 


NoTS.— Certain  ■tatemenU  In  the  prevloua  analy- 
lii  require  technical  darUlcaUon  «o  that  there  Is  no 
mlwmderrtandlng.  The  exeluaive  economic  zone 
(EDS)  which  would  be  eatabllshed  by  the  treaty 
"correipondi"  to  the  Fishery  Conservation  Zone 
(PCZ)  established  by  the  Itasnusonnshery  Con- 
servation and  Itanaaement  Act  (ICPCMA)  In  the 
sense  that  fishery  manaxement  authority  within 
300  nautical  miles  of  the  base  line  Is  provided  to 
each  adjacent  coastal  State  under  the  treaty  and  to 
the  United  States  under  the  ICPCMA.  The  lan- 
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the  treaty  must  consider  U.S.  and  for- 
eign governments'  positions,  past  U.S. 
fisheries  policy,  and  the  existing  politi- 
cal climate,  both  foreign  and  domestic. 

Fisheries  management  in  the  FCZ  is 
based  on  the  policies,  purposes,  and 
statutory  requirements  of  the 
MFCMA.  The  law  recognizes  the  need 
for  conservation  and  management  of 
fish  stocks;  provides  a  clear  distinction 
between  domestic  and  foreign  fishing; 
defines  management  tools  to  be  used; 
and  establishes  a  system  to  manage 
both  foreign  and  domestic  fishing. 

Recent  U.6.  fisheries  policy  has  been 
to  promote  the  development  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  and  to  manage 
fisheries  within  the  FCZ  in  ways 
which  will  ftchieve  this  goal.  To  em- 
phasize the  goal  of  full  development 
of  the  U.S.  ;fishing  industry,  the  Con- 
gress enacted  the  American  Fisheries 
Promotion  Act  which,  among  other 
things,  expanded  the  list  of  criteria 
which  the  Secretary  of  State  must  use 
when  gran  ing  fishing  privileges  to 
foreign  nat  ons  which  seek  to  fish  in 
the  U.S.  p:z.  These  criteria  reflect 
the  goal  off  full  development  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry  by  conditioning 
allocations  On  such  things  as  purchase 
of  processed  fish  products,  the  estab- 
lishment of  joint  ventures  with  U.S. 
fishermen,  transfer  of  fishing  technol- 
ogy, and  cooperation  in  research. 
These  criteria  are  also  included  in  the 
new  Governing  International  Fishery 
Agreements  (GIFA's)  which  are  being 
negotiated  by  the  U.S.  Government. 

The  Stata  Department  has  also  re- 
cently changed  the  way  in  which  allo- 
cations are  released  to  foreign  fisher- 
men. Before  1982,  foreign  nations  re- 
ceived their  allocations  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  year.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment has!  interpreted  both  the 
MFCMA  a^d  the  existing  GIFA's  to 
preclude  taking  back  fishing  privileges 
once  we  hate  granted  these  privileges. 
Thus,  if  cquntry  X  demonstrated  a 
lack  of  cooberation  with  U.S.  fisher- 
men by,  foif  example,  not  honoring  its 
promises  ta|  engage  in  joint  ventures, 
the  U.S.  Government  had  little  lever- 
age with  which  to  induce  cooperation 
that  year.  In  1982,  the  State  Depart- 
ment adopted  a  new  allocation  policy 
which  called  for  the  release  of  alloca- 
tions three  times  each  year.  This  pro- 
vides the  U£.  Government  with  neces- 
sary additional  leverage  with  which  to 
develop  U.&  fisheries. 

However,  were  the  United  States  to 
accept  the  treaty,  we  would  be  re- 
quired to  accept  additional  factors  to 
consider  before  we  granted  allocations. 
Among  oth^r  things,  we  would  be  re- 


guage  In  artld*  59  of  the  treaty  has  a  bearing  on 
dispute  settlement  Involving  fisheries  Issues  to  the 
extent  that  un^tldpated  ocean  uses  may  Impact 
them.  In  addition,  a  coastal  State's  refusal  to  grant 
another  State  access  to  surplus  fish  does  lead  to 
compulsory  codclllatlon.  although  not  automatical- 
ly; the  concUMlon  process  is  available  if  another 
State  were  to  oiallenge  the  coastal  State's  refuaaL 
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quired  to  take  ihto  account  the  need 
to  minimize  economic  dislocation  in 
States  whose  nationals  have  habitual- 
ly fished  in  the  zone.  While  this  is 
only  one  factor  to  be  considered  and 
need  not  be  thd  factor  which  deter- 
mines who  gets  what  fish,  Japan  has 
already  used  the  economic  dislocation 
argimient  to  protest  both  the  new  allo- 
cation policy  and  an  allocation  reduc- 
tion the  United  States  made  in  con- 
formance with  tike  MFCMA  aUocation 
criteria:  \ 

The  Japan  Fisheries  Agency  on  March  23, 
1982,  stated  that  the  three-step  aUocation 
system  will  be  damaging  to  operational  effi- 
ciency of  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet: 

In  a  letter  to  SecKtary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig  on  April  30,  1982,  the  Honorable 
Yoshio  Okawara,  Ambassador  of  Japan, 
said:  "Japan  deeply  regrets  such  a  drastic 
reduction  of  catch  quota  because  of  its  tre- 
mendous adverse  impact  upon  the  Japanese 
fishing  industry  .  .  .  the  delay  of  the  alloca- 
tion already  resulted  in  serious  dislocation 
among  Japanese  fl^ts  .  .  ."; 

The  Japan  Fishoies  Association,  a  Japa- 
nese fishing  industry  group,  used  the  eco- 
nomic dislocation  argument  in  its  protest 
about  the  second  1982  allocation,  stressing 
that  the  aUocation  was  smaUer  than  Japan 
expected. 

Not  surprisingly,  Japan  is  pressing 
hard  for  us  to  Include  the  economic 
dislocation  test]  in  its  renegotiated 
GIFA.  The  test  fe  already  in  the  exist- 
ing GIFA,  although  not  in  U.S.  law— a 
damaging  incongruity  that  should  not 
be  perpetuated  or  repeated  elsewhere. 

Under  the  MFCMA,  a  nation  dissat- 
isfied with  the  {allocation  it  receives 
may  either  keep  fishing  until  its  allo- 
cation nuis  out  or  stop  fishing  immedi- 
ately in  the  FCZ.  In  either  case,  it  is 
still  possible  for  that  nation  to  receive 
a  larger  allocation  in  the  future  if  it 
complies  with  the  allocation  criteria 
U.S.  law  outline^.  Under  the  treaty,  a 
State  which  we^e  to  allege  that  the 
United  States  hid  arbitrarily— a  word 
which  is  not  defined  in  the  proposed 
treaty— refused  to  allocate  the  whole 
or  any  part  of  ajny  declared  surplus— 
that  is,  those  fiah  which  U.S.  fisher- 
men will  not  catch— could  take  the 
United  States  to  conciliation.  Concilia- 
tion by  its  nature  is  nonblndlng  and  in 
no  case  can  the  conciliation  commis- 
sion substitute  Its  discretion  for  that 
of  the  coastal]  State.  However,  a 
State's  refusal  lio  enter  into  concilia- 
tion sliall  not  constitute  a  bar  to  con- 
ciliation procee<ing8.  This  could  allow 
a  State— for  enmple,  Japan— which 
has  said  it  considers  that  the  United 
States  is  ignoring  alleged  economic  dis- 
location of  the  Japanese  fishing  fleet 
by  reducing  japan's  allocation— a 
result  of  implementing  the  policy  to 
benefit  the  U.Sl  fishing  industry— to 
call  for  conciliation  in  every  instance 
where  Japan  did  not  get  all  the  fish 
which  it  though^  it  deserved. 

Under  the  treaty,  then,  the  United 
States  might  faae  sufficient  challenges 
to  our  new  deve  opment-oriented  fish- 
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eries  policy  to  cause  the  executive 
branch  to  reconsider  its  aggressive  im- 
plementation of  this  policy  to  avoid 
spending  all  of  its  time  before  a  concil- 
iation commission.  Worse  still,  as  a 
matter  of  "good  faith"  or  out  of  fear 
of  damaged  relations,  the  United 
States  might  act  to  accommodate  for- 
eign interests,  pending  conclusion  of 
the  proceedings.  Even  if  the  United 
States  continued  to  take  a  prodevelop- 
ment  position,  a  dissatisfied  State 
could  decide  to  take  other  actions  to 
influence  a  change  in  policy.  Among 
these  might  be  interfering  with  the 
importation  of  U.S.  fish  products  into 
that  State,  or  withdrawing  from  joint 
venture  arrangements  with  U.S.  fish- 
ermen. Many  States  are  now  using 
similar  economic  measures  to  support 
foreign  policy  objectives. 

The  treaty  also  requires  a  coastal 
State  to  seek  to  minimize  economic 
dislocation  in  anadromous  species  fish- 
eries. Under  the  MFCMA,  the  United 
States  asserts  management  authority 
over  U.S.-origin  anadromous  fish 
throughout  their  ranges,  except  where 
fish  are  foimd  within  the  200-mile 
zones  of  other  nations.  Although 
under  the  treaty  the  United  States 
could  establish  harvest  levels  for  anad- 
romous fish,  there  Is  no  mechanism  by 
which  the  United  States  might  enforce 
those  harvest  levels  outside  of  our 
EEZ.  Further,  we  would  probably  have 
to  accept  other  States'  fishing  for 
U.S.-origln  anadromous  species  outside 
of  our  EEZ  where  to  prohibit  it  could 
result  in  economic  dislocation  for  a 
State  other  than  the  United  States. 
This  freedom  for  other  States  to  fish 
for  anadromous  species  on  the  high 
seas  is  only  ameliorated  somewhat  by 
the  requirement  that  States  consult 
and  enter  into  cooperative  agreements 
for  the  renewal  of  stocks  (including 
the  expenditure  of  funds  by  States 
other  than  the  State  of  origin  for  such 
purpose)  and  the  terms  and  conditions 
of  fishing.  Enforcement  of  regulations 
would  be  by  agreement  between  the 
State  of  origin  and  other  States  con- 
cerned. 

Again,  under  the  treaty,  we  would  be 
forced  to  assess  the  relative  weight  of 
the  need  to  minimize  dislocation  for 
other  fishing  States  as  a  factor  which 
we  would  have  to  consider  in  manag- 
ing fisheries.  If  the  United  States  were 
to  set  a  harvest  level  equal  to  the  do- 
mestic catch  of  salmon.  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, which  now  conducts  a  high 
seas  glllnet  fishery  for  salmon,  could 
argue  that  the  United  States  was  ig- 
noring the  economic  dislocation  that 
could  result  in  the  Japanese  salmon 
fleet.  If  this  were  to  lead  to  no  agree- 
ment between  the  United  States  and 
Japan  on  the  level  of  high  seas  fish- 
ing, then  neither  would  any  enforce- 
ment mechanism  exist.  If  the  United 
States  were  to  use  allocations  for 
other  si>ecies  within  the  EEZ  as  a  lever 
to  induce  cooperation  (as  the  United 
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States  did  in  1978.  by  way  of  threat,  to 
force  a  decrease  in  the  existing  high 
seas  fishery),  then  the  United  States 
could  use  the  conciliation  pr(x;ess. 
Under  the  treaty,  the  simplest  course 
of  action  of  the  United  States  might 
be  to  continue  to  allow  a  high  seas 
salmon  fishery. 

We  should  also  be  aware  that  even  if 
the  United  States  were  only  to  sign, 
not  ratify,  the  treaty,  we  could  still 
find  ourselves  with  problems.  For  ex- 
ample, section  201(e)(1)(H)  of  the 
MFCMA  allows  the  Secretary  of  State 
to  consider  other  matters  as  he  deems 
appropriate  when  he  makes  alloca- 
tions. He  could  choose  to  consider  the 
need  to  minimize  economic  dislocation 
as  such  a  matter. 

One  cannot  say  for  certain  that  the 
Secretary  would  use  this  criterion. 
However,  we  must  be  aware  of  the  pos- 
sibility in  view  of  past  U.S.  Govern- 
ment actions: 

In  1980,  Japan  received  an  extra  al- 
location of  200,000  metric  tons  of  fish 
when  the  United  States  was  seeking 
support  for  its  boycott  of  the  Moscow 
Olympic  Games.  That  same  year,  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  seized  11  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  for  violating  the 
MFCMA,  a  noncompliance  record  that 
no  other  nation  has  duplicated. 

In  1977  and  1978,  Mexico  received  al- 
locations of  bottomfish  in  the  FCZ  off 
Washington.  Oregon,  CaUfomia,  and 
Alaslca,  despite  its  lack  of  a  historical 
fishing  record  for  those  species.  Mexi- 
can vessels  did  not  catch  these  quotas; 
Korean  vessels  did  imder  joint  venture 
arrangements,  thus  causing  market 
access  problems  for  the  United  States. 

Since  1980,  we  have  denied  the 
Soviet  Union  an  allocation,  despite 
considerable  Soviet  cooperation  with 
U.S.  fishermen. 

The  so-called  fish  and  chips  policy 
(trading  fishing  privileges  for  coopera- 
tion with  the  U.S.  fishing  industry) 
has  helped  to  minimize  the  use  of  allo- 
cations for  nonfisheries-related  mat- 
ters; however,  the  potential  for  nonfi- 
sheries  use  remains,  and  supporters  of 
the  fishing  industry  in  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  have  often 
had  to  fight  to  make  existing  domestic 
fisheries  policy  work  in  spite  of  chal- 
lenges from  elements  of  the  UJ3.  State 
Department. 

Thus,  the  treaty  presents  potential 
problems  for  the  U.S.  fishing  industry 
by  expressly  requiring  consideration  of 
factors  sympathetic  to  foreign  fisher- 
men in  the  granting  of  access  to  the 
fishery  resources  off  the  United  States 
and  by  providing  a  mechanism  which 
dissatiBfied  nations  could  use  to  chal- 
lenge U.S.  fishery  management  deci- 
sions. The  U.S.  initial  opposition  to 
adopting  the  treaty  supports  the  U.S. 
fishing  industry.  A  change  in  our  posi- 
tion could  present  serious  difficulties 
for  U.S.  fishermen  and  processors  who 
are  seeking  full  development  of  the 
U.S.  fishing  industry.* 
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APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATION 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 

or  idinnBOTA 

IN  THE  HOU8X  OT  REPRESKHTATIVEB 

Wednesday ,  June  9. 1982 

•Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  had  the  opporttinity  to  express 
ourselves  on  the  tax  deductions  made 
available  to  Members  of  Congress  late 
last  year. 

On  the  first  vote,  the  previous  ques- 
tion, I  voted  "yes,"  because  I  i>elleve 
Members  should  be  treated  like  other 
business  people. 

The  old  #3,000  deduction  which  was 
technically  auditable.  but  in  fact  it 
was  auditproof ,  is  indefensible  today.  I 
have  no  objection  to  changing  the  cur- 
rent law  to  remove  the  $75  daily  ex- 
pense assumption,  although  I  do  not 
think  it  is  unreasonable.  But.  a  return 
to  the  old  $3,000  law  makes  no  sense 
ataU. 

Reasonable  away-from-home  legisla- 
tive expenses  should  be  deductibe. 
There  should  be  no  floor  for  deduct- 
ibility. The  expenses  should  be  real.  I 
would  not  object  to  a  ceiling  on  ex- 
penses to  prevent  taxpayer  financing 
of  an  unnecessarilyhigh  lifestyle. 

The  second  vote,  on  the  Schroeder 
amendment,  would  have  instructed 
House  conferees  to  recede  and  concur 
to  Senate  Amendment  No.  62.  That 
amendment  would  have  reinstated  the 
old  $3,000  floor  and  ceiling.  I  voted 
against  if  for  the  same  reason  I  voted 
against  the  previous  question. 

The  final  vote  today  was  on  the 
Myers  motion  to  instruct  the  House 
conf  errees,  as  amended  by  the  Schroe- 
der amendment.  The  final  vote  intro- 
duced a  new  element  for  it  also  includ- 
ed instructions  to  the  confees  to 
recede  and  concur  to  Senate  Amend- 
ment No.  50.  Senate  Amdnement  No. 
50  would  restore  the  legal  require- 
ment, adopted  in  1977,  and  restated  in 
1980,  but  never  observed,  that  the  Fed- 
eral budget  be  balanced.  I  voted  "yes." 
not  because  I  expect  an  immediate  bal- 
ance but  because  I  want  to  keep  that 
important  target  in  a  place  of  promi- 
nence where  Congress  cannot  ignore 
It. 

The  net  outcome  of  all  these  votes 
may  be  nothing  because  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation  to  which 
these  instructions  refer  is  likely  to  be 
vetoed  in  other  grants. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
today  announced  he  will  include  a  new 
law  with  prospective  effect,  which  will 
provide  for  deductibility  of  real  ex- 
pense. That  effort,  which  I  endorse, 
would  provide  not  only  for  rough 
equality  between  all  traveling  taxpay- 
ers, but  would  also  do  It  only  for 
future  years. 
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Much  of  the  public  compliant 
acalnst  congressional  handing  of  its 
pay  allowances,  and  expense  deduct- 
ibility has  been  directed  at  actions 
which  took  effect  either  immediately 
or  ex  post  facto  Obviously,  a  propec- 
tive  law,  applying  only  to  a  Congress 
to  be  elected  in  the  future,  would  not 
be  considered  to  have  been  enacted  in 
the  dark  of  secrecy. 

I  am  concerned  that  this  body  is 
often  too  anxious  to  rub  ashes  on  its 
head.  We  ought  to  be  above  board  and 
transparent  in  any  legislation,  espe- 
cially that  which  applies  to  the  Mem- 
bers. But,  we  ought  not  be  too  eager  to 
create  special  tax  classes  for  ourselves 
which  ar  inferior  to  those  for  other 
taxpayers.  We  ought  to  be  as  nearly 
equal  as  possible.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  BRYAN 

"  WHITE  V"   LITTLEPIELD— LONG 
BEACH  LEADER 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

orcALiroBinA 

in  THE  HO0SE  OF  RKPRXSENTATIVKS 

Wednesday,  June  9. 1982 

•  Bdr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Friday,  June  11,  1982,  the  many 
friends  of  Bryan  W.  "Whitey"  Little- 
field  will  gather  aboard  the  RMS 
Queen  Mary  to  honor  him  for  his 
many  contributions  in  making  the  city 
of  Long  Beach,  Calif.,  a  better  place  to 
live  and  work.  Specifically,  Whitey  will 
be  the  recipient  of  the  Long  Beach 
Lung  Association's  first-ever  "Humani- 
tarian Award." 

Bom  on  Christmas  Day,  1032,  at 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Whitey  became 
a  resident  of  southern  California  5 
years  later.  After  attending  area 
schools,  Whitey  started  in  the  whole- 
sale beer  business  in  1954  as  a  beer 
truckdriver  and  soon  thereafter,  began 
working  with  most  of  the  major  dis- 
tributors in  the  Los  Angeles  area. 
Owner  of  a  liquor  store  from  1961  to 
1963,  Whitey  went  back  into  the  beer 
business  and  in  1967  became  general 
manager  of  Somerset  Distributors. 

An  eager  readiness  to  contribute  and 
a  sincere  commitment  to  community 
betterment  have  been  the  traits  of 
Whitey's  involvement  with  many  civic 
organizations.  His  present  and  past  in- 
volvements include:  Vice  president. 
Lmg  Beach  Convention  and  News 
Bureau:  board  of  trustees,  Long  Beach 
Community  Hospital;  chairman.  Busi- 
ness and  Industry— United  Way,  1978 
campaign;  founding  chairman.  Long 
Beach  Police  Widows  Trust  Fund; 
honorary  Long  Beach  P.O.A.  foimding 
chairman;  vice  president  Cedar  House 
Child  Abuse  Center,  member.  Long 
Beach  City  College  Board,  Delta  Phi 
Kappa  and  distinguished  friend  of  the 
coUege.  life  member,  lifetime  member, 
Long  Beach  Junior  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce: past  chairman  of  the  board  of 
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directors.  Boys  Club  of  Long  Beach; 
past  president  49ers  Athletic  Founda- 
tion; honoEary  member.  Signal  Hill 
Police  Department;  former  member  of 
the  board  of  directors.  Long  Beach 
Sjmiphony;  honorary  Boy's  Club  dis- 
tinguished alumni  of  Hollywood; 
member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
the  Jewish  Institute  for  National  Se- 
curity Affbirs,  Washington.  D.C: 
member,  Fihe  Arts  AffUiates,  Califor- 
nia State  University  at  Long  Beach; 
past  director.  California  Beer  Whole- 
salers Asso<^ation;  life  member,  No.  7 
Long  Beach  Police  Officers  Honorary 
Committee:  president's  forum.  Long 
Beach  City  College;  founding  chair- 
man. Long  Beach  Grand  Prix  Char- 
ities Foundation;  and.  1982  Golden 
Man  and  Bdy  Award.  Long  Beach  Boys 
Club.  ] 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  citizens  can  claim 
to  have  doie  as  much  for  their  com- 
munity as  Whitey  has  done  for  Long 
Beach.  In  all  his  endeavors,  he  has 
proven  hlmaelf  to  be  an  able  and  gen- 
erous leadcf".  To  the  people  of  Long 
Beach  and  the  surrounding  harbor 
area  communities,  the  benefits  of  this 
man's  dedication  are  readily  apparent. 

My  wife,  Lee,  Joins  me  in  congratu- 
lating Whitey  upon  receiving  this  weU- 
deserved  aiijard.  His  dedication,  leader- 
ship, and  service  to  Long  Beach  and 
the  entire  South  Bay  community  is 
greatly  appreciated  by  us  all.  We  wish 
Whitey,  hi*  son,  Bryan,  Jr.,  and  his 
three  daugtiers,  Linda,  Lorraine,  and 
Shari,  all  t|ie  best,  and  hope  that  the 
years  ahea^  will  continue  to  be  not 
only  successful  ones,  but  happy  years 
as  well.* 


HUMAN  HIGHTS:  AN  AMERICAN 
WEAPON 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 
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Wednesday,  June  9, 1982 

•  Mr.  OB^.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  has 
been  intend  debate  in  this  country 
over  the  proper  role  human  rights 
considerations  should  play  in  Ameri- 
can foreigii  policy.  I  am  inserting  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  an  article  by 
Rev.  J.  Bryan  Hehir  who  is  known  to 
many  of  ue.  Father  Hehir,  a  Roman 
Catholic  priest  is  associate  secretary  of 
the  U.S.  catholic  Conference's  Office 
of  International  Justice  and  Peace.  I 
think  this  article  superbly  places  in 
persi>ective  the  role  that  huiman  rights 
considerations  can  and  must  play  in 
the  foreign  policy  of  a  great  democrat- 
ic nation  U!  it  is  to  lay  claim  to  leader- 
ship in  the  broadest  sense  of  that 
word. 

The  artide  follows: 
HUMAH  Rnars  ahd  trk  National  Ihtkrkst 
fBy  J.  Bryan  Hehir) 

(Tbe  phUQBophlcal  discussions  about  the 
nature  and  origins  of  human  rights  are 
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learned,  complex  a  id  fMclnattnr,  it  can  cer- 
tainly be  argued  tb  tX  before  a  statesman  de- 
cides to  make  a  national  goal  of  their  pro- 
motion he  should  bave  a  firm  moral  theory 
about  their  essence  and  their  foundations. 
But  much  of  the  literature  has  a  tendency 
to  overcomplicate  What  is  already  a  formida- 
bly difficult  subje^.)— Stamlet  HoincAifN, 
Duties  Beyond  Borflers. 

Heeding  this  cautionary  note  from  a  per- 
ceptive theorist  who  has  explored  the  philo- 
sophical dimensions  of  rights  policy,  my  lim- 
ited purpose  here  is  to  examine  three  con- 
cepts from  Romah  Catholic  theory  that 
structure  the  Church's  participation  in  the 
human  rights  debate.  These  concepts  are: 
(1)  the  foundation  of  human  rights:  (2)  the 
range  of  human  rights  claims;  and  (3)  the 
conception  of  the  state  in  tntematlonal  rela- 
tions today.  The  i  argument  is  drawn  from 
two  contemporar;  r  Catholic  statements. 
Pope  John  XXIII'i  "Peace  on  Earth"  (1963) 
and  Pope  John  Fml  II's  VJi.  address  of 
1979. 

The  foundation  of  human  rights  in  the 
Catholic  tradition  is  the  dignity  of  the 
himian  person.  John  XXIII  opened  the  first 
chapter  of  "Pacen^  in  Terris"  with  a  state- 
the  traditional  case: 
>y,  if  it  la  to  be  well-or- 
ve,  must  lay  down  as  a 
iciple:  that  every  human 
being  is  a  person;  his  nature  is  endowed 
with  intelligence  afid  free  will.  By  virtue  of 
this,  he  has  righta  and  duties  of  his  own, 
flowing  directly  and  simultaneously  from 
his  very  nature,  which  are  therefore  univer- 
sal, inviolable  and  Inalienable." 

This  argument  that  human  dignity  is  the 
basis  of  human  rights  is  rooted  in  the  teach- 
ing of  Pius  XII,  Was  reaffirmed  in  Vatican 
II's  "Declaration  ofx  Religious  Liberty,"  and 
has  been  stated  with  new  power  and  origi- 
nality by  John  Paul  IL  The  argument  that 
the  person  has  transcendent  worth  or  digni- 
ty has  its  source  in  the  origin  and  destiny  of 
each  person  and  i|i  the  way  the  person  re- 
flects the  presenct  of  God  in  history.  The 
argimient  Is  cast  in  both  philosophical  and 
theological  terms;  the  full  appeal  is  to  the 
resources  of  both  disciplines,  although  the 
Catholic  conviction  has  been  that  an  argu- 
ment from  reason,  useful  in  a  pluralistic 
context,  can  susttan  the  claim  of  a  unique 
dignity  for  the  peivon. 

The  political  slgaificance  of  this  argument 
is  that  it  protects  the  person  from  absorp- 
tion by  any  humatt  institution  or  subordina- 
tion to  any  ideolo^.  Since  the  person  has  a 
transcendent  destiny— that  Is,  beyond  histo- 
ry but  achieved  through  history— no  politi- 
cal or  economic  sjvtem  can  subordinate  the 
person  totally  to  Its  ends.  It  is  this  convic- 
tion that  was  cited  by  Carl  FHederlch  years 
ago  as  the  reason  the  Church  would  always 
tiave  to  oppose  tl^e  totalitarian  tendencies 
of  a  state.  i 


The  logic  of  the  Catholic  case  moves  from 
dignity  to  rights,  from  an  affirmation  of 
transcendent  worth  to  an  argument  about 
the  kinds  of  rights  needed  to  protect  human 
dignity.  Both  "Peace  on  Earth"  and  John 
Paul's  V2i.  addreps  elaborated  a  spectnmi 
of  human  rights  mderstood  to  flow  directly 
from  the  dignity  of  the  person.  The  enu- 
meration cuts  across  the  conventional  politi- 
cal-civil vs.  Bocio-e^nomlc  rights.  The  papal 
position  argues  that  both  are  necessary  for 
human  development,  and  society  has  a  re- 
sponsibility to  cr^te  the  conditions  under 
which  both  kinds  sf  rights  can  be  protected 
and  pursued.  Thji  complimentary  concep- 
tion of  rights  is,  ( if  course,  reflected  in  the 
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UJN.  Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and  Its 
supporting  convenants. 

There  is  contained  in  Catholic  social 
thought  an  extensive  discussion  about  the 
distinct  roles  of  diverse  institutions  in  realis- 
ing these  rights  for  the  person  In  a  social 
system.  The  argument  entails  a  doctrine  of 
the  limits  and  functions  of  the  state,  the 
role  of  Intermediary  Institutions,  and  the  re- 
lationship of  Plus  3Cn'g  principle  of  subsid- 
iarity to  John  XXUI's  discussion  of  the 
process  of  sodaliiatlon.  What  one  can  con- 
clude about  the  role  of  human  rights  in  for- 
eign policy  from  this  social  theory  Is  that 
rights  are  to  be  conceived  broadly  and  that 
a  nation  should  aneas  its  perfonnance  and 
that  of  other  states  In  light  of  how  poUtical- 
dvU  rights  are  protected  and  how  socioeco- 
nomic rights  are  promoted. 

The  third  contribution  of  Catholic  social 
theory  to  the  human  rights  debate  is  its 
conception  of  sovereignty.  A  continuing 
theme  In  the  foreign  policy  process  is  tliat 
the  recognition  of  state  sovereignty,  the 
principle  on  which  the  international  system 
has  operated  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia, 
restricts  the  role  of  human  rights  in  foreign 
affairs.  Catholic  theory  begins  its  assess- 
ment of  International  politics  with  a  concep- 
tion of  human  community,  divided  into 
states  by  historical  accident  and/or  human 
decision,  but  bound  together  by  rights  and 
duties  to  both  Individuals  and  states. 

This  view  does  not  deny.  In  theory  or 
practice,  the  significance  of  the  sovereign 
state  In  the  existing  international  system, 
but  it  continually  stresses  that  national  sov- 
ereignty is  not  a  moral  absolute.  In  Pope 
John's  words:  "The  same  moral  law  which 
governs  relations  between  individual  human 
beings  serves  also  to  regulate  the  relations 
of  political  communities  with  one  another." 
This  view  attributes  a  relative  moral  value 
to  state  sovereignty;  it  fulfills  specific,  limit- 
ed, justifiable  purposes  but  does  not  place 
the  state  above  or  apart  from  the  moral  law. 

"Peace  on  Earth"  situates  the  state  within 
a  framework  of  moral  and  legal  restraint.  It 
rejects  the  Idea  of  the  state  immune  from 
criticism  by  its  own  dtisens  or  by  other 
states,  groups,  and  Individuals  In  the  inter- 
national community.  State  boundaries  do 
not  negate  moral  responsibility.  Violations 
of  basic  human  rights  within  sovereign 
states  are  an  International  and  not  a  purely 
internal  issue.  That  is  why  a  foreign  policy 
should  have  a  human  rights  component. 

POUCT  AHALTSIS 

Catholic  social  theory  affirms  the  need 
for  the  inclusion  of  himum  rights  in  foreign 
policy.  But  the  move  from  philosophical  as- 
sertion to  policy  prescription  is  a  complex 
journey,  an  exercise  in  ethical  calculus.  The 
two  principles  that  guide  the  Journey  are 
that  human  rights  are  a  legitimate  and  nec- 
essary element  in  a  balanced  conception  of 
national  Interest,  and  that  human  rights 
concerns  must  be  woven  through  the  broad- 
er foreign  policy  equation.  Both  principles 
require  elaboration. 

There  are  three  distinct  arguments  to  be 
made  In  support  of  the  assertion  that 
human  rights  are  a  legitimate  and  necessary 
dimension  of  n.S.  foreign  policy.  The  legal 
argument  is  that  the  United  States  Is  party 
to  international  instruments  such  as  the 
UJf.  Charter  and  the  accompanying  U-N. 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  which  at 
least  imply  an  obligation  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  human  rights  in  the  Internation- 
al system.  The  historical  argument  is  that 
the  very  sense  we  have  of  ourselves  as  a 
nation  is  embedded  in  a  philosophy  of 
rights  and  thus  should  find  expression  in 
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the  way  we  project  American  Influence  In 
the  world.  Both  of  these  cases  admit  of  de- 
taUed  exposition,  which  has  been  made  In 
other  places.  Instead  of  rehearsing  these  ar- 
guments, let  me  emphasize  a  third  case, 
drawn  from  the  nature  of  foreign  policy 
today. 

Briefly,  the  human  rights  question  should 
be  seen  today  as  one  of  the  transnational 
problems  In  the  international  system.  These 
questions,  ranging  from  monetary  issues  to 
environmental  controls  to  food  and  popula- 
tion, exhibit  similar  formal  characteristics. 
They  are  macro-questions  that  cut  across 
national  boundaries,  affecting  large  seg- 
ments of  the  global  population  and  reaching 
beyond  the  capacity  of  any  single  state  to 
resolve.  Yet  they  are  of  such  a  nature  that 
they  cannot  be  left  unresolved.  Although 
the  human  rights  question  does  not  have 
the  same  kind  of  Impact  on  the  dally  char- 
acter of  foreign  policy  as  do  monetary  ques- 
tions. It  Increasingly  is  perceived  as  a  cen- 
tral rather  than  an  optional  policy  problem. 
Precisely  because  there  exists  no  adequate 
international  instrumentality  to  address  the 
transnational  issue  of  human  rights,  the 
burden  of  protecting  and  promoting  basic 
rights  falls  upon  the  states,  which  remain 
the  unique  actors  In  international  poUUcs. 
The  convergence  of  legal,  historical,  and  an- 
aljrtical  arguments  establishes  the  presump- 
tion that  human  rights  is  an  abiding  ele- 
ment of  policy  today,  and  this  policy  pre- 
sumption complements  the  moral  argument 
as  stated  above. 

The  presumption  must  be  Implemented  by 
a  human  rights  policy.  The  essence  of  policy 
Involves  blending  a  mix  of  factors  into  a  co- 
herent and  consistent  pattern  of  action. 
This  raises  the  second  assertion  of  how 
human  rights  concerns  are  to  be  factored 
into  the  policy  equation.  It  Is  presumed  here 
that  human  rights  and  foreign  policy 
cannot  be  equated:  the  concerns  of  foreign 
policy  are  broader  than  human  rights.  At 
the  same  time.  It  Is  clear  that  an  effective 
concern  for  himian  rights  requires  that  It  be 
Included  In  principle  at  the  very  initiation 
of  policy.  If  human  rights  objectives  are 
treated  as  an  addendum  or  footnote  to  large 
political,  strategic,  or  economic  consider- 
ations of  national  Interest,  then  the  human 
rights  factor  never  will  Influence  policy  sub- 
stantively. The  policy  product  reflects  the 
weight  given  to  each  factor  at  the  very  Initi- 
ation of  the  policy  process.  The  significant 
sliift  in  human  rights  policy  that  occurred 
with  the  Carter  administration  was  an  ac- 
ceptance in  principle  to  install  human 
rights  as  a  constant  element  in  the  policy 
equation.  This  step  makes  it  possible  to 
carry  on  the  politloo-moral  process  of  sjrs- 
tematlcally  balancing  the  human  rights  con- 
cern against  other  objectives  of  policy. 
Before  commenting  on  how  thJs  welgtilng  of 
human  rights  should  occur,  it  is  necessary 
to  address  the  critidam  that  giving  such  a 
priority  to  human  rights  will  lead  to  moral- 
Ism  or  messlanlsm,  to  a  policy  that  Inevita- 
bly will  be  morally  pretentious  or  politically 
interventionist 

Two  procedural  guidelines  can  be  pro- 
posed to  guard  against  these  real  pitfalls. 
First  is  the  permecttve  that  should  govern 
the  role  of  human  rights  in  foreign  policy. 
The  primary  function  of  human  rights  crite- 
ria should  not  be  to  tell  others  what  to  do 
but  to  indicate  to  others  what  kinds  of  poli- 
des  the  United  States  will  neither  aid  nor 
abet.  Human  rights  standards  should  act  as 
a  restraint  on  U.S.  policy,  limiting  active  co- 
operation with  regimes  that  systematically 
violate  tnsic  human  rights. 
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Second,  the  protection  against  morallam 
resides  in  the  rule  that  the  human  rights 
objectives  should  be  weighed  ss'stematlcally 
against  other  considerations  In  tbe  foreign 
policy  equation.  The  presumption  here  Is 
that  moralism  is  the  corruption  of  moral 
reasoning.  The  antidote  to  moralism  is  rig- 
orous application  of  the  standards  of  moral 
Judgment.  It  is  easier  to  Identify  these 
standards  (e.g..  prlndples  of  generallzabll- 
Ity,  consistency,  etc.)  than  to  apply  them  In 
the  matrix  of  foreign  policy  decisions,  but 
this  Is  true  in  any  serious  issue  of  public  mo- 
rality. 

In  defining  the  moral  calculus  of  the 
human  rights  policy,  it  Is  necessary  at  the 
outset  to  assess  the  pattern  of  relationships 
in  which  the  human  rights  problem 
emerges.  The  two  basic  relationships  are  the 
East- West  and  North-South  questions.  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  U.S.  policy,  these  rela- 
tions vary  in  terms  of  three  factors:  the 
nature  of  the  political  relationship,  the  In- 
struments of  pwUcy  and  leverage  available, 
and  the  domestic  constituency  supporting  a 
human  rights  approach  to  policy. 

The  East-West  problematic,  exemplified 
by  U£.-Sovlet  relations,  is  by  definition  an 
adversary  relationship.  This  basic  character- 
istic means,  in  turn,  that  the  Instruments 
for  UJS.  Influence  are  few  (although  not 
absent)  and  that  the  margin  of  movement 
for  U.S.  policy  is  narrow  (because  our  lever- 
age is  limited).  At  the  same  time,  domestic 
support  for  such  a  policy  is  strong.  The 
North-South  problematic,  exemplified  by 
U.S.-Latin  American  or  U.S.-PtUlippine  rela- 
tions, is  an  alliance  relationship.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  are  that  the  Instruments  of 
influence  are  multiple  and  U.S  leverage,  as 
well  as  U.S.  involvement  in  the  policy  of  the 
ally,  is  usually  substantial.  Domestic  sup- 
port for  human  rights  policy  vis-a-vis  U.S. 
allies  is  less  visible  and  more  fragmented 
than  for  U.S.  policy  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  None  of  these  three  factors— politi- 
cal relationship,  degree  of  influence,  or 
public  support— possesses  explidt  moral 
characteristics,  but  all  shape  the  way  in 
which  the  moral  calculus  is  determined, 
since  public  morality  involves  a  halandng  of 
wtiat  ought  to  be  done  with  what  can  be 
done. 

DOWH  TO  CASES 

To  illustrate  Just  what  Is  meant  by  the 
ethical  calculus,  it  is  possible  to  distinguish 
four  general  "cases"  of  human  rights  and 
U.S.  policy.  In  all  four  cases  the  politico- 
moral  balancing  will  be  cast  between  human 
rights  considerations  and  questions  of  mili- 
tary security.  The  purpose  of  tbe  cases  is 
simply  to  indicate  how  a  commitment  In 
prindple  to  Indude  human  rights  in  the  for- 
eign policy  equation  can  produce  signifi- 
cantly different  policy  conclusions,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  distinctive  logic  and  ra- 
tionale. 

The  central  case  In  East- West  relations  Is 
the  role  human  rights  should  have  in  pursu- 
ing U.S.-Soviet  policy.  Some  of  the  commen- 
tary on  himian  rights  reduces  the  whole 
policy  to  this  relationship.  It  Is  the  most  po- 
liticized of  the  human  rights  questions  and 
Involves  the  highest  stakes.  It  is  exemplified 
today  In  most  dramatic  fashion  In  Poland, 
but  It  is  not  confined  to  the  Polish  case. 
Few,  if  any.  voices  in  the  U.S.  policy  debate 
are  questioning  whether  human  rights 
should  be  part  of  the  policy  with  tbe  Sovl- 
ets;  the  tiard  questions  arise  when  tlie  moral 
good  of  protecting  human  rights  is  weighed 
against  a  substantial  moral  good  like  aims 
oontroL  Since  the  political  relationship  Is  an 
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adversary  position  between  parties  of  com- 
mensurate strength,  the  margin  of  leverage 
is  narrow  and  the  Soviets  retain  the  capac- 
ity to  deny  the  United  States  objectives  that 
may  affect  the  entire  international  system. 
To  give  human  rights  a  unilaterally  deter- 
mined value  in  this  situation  could  be  mor- 
ally irresponsible  because  of  the  contending 
values  at  stake  and  the  narrow  margin  of  le- 
verage the  U.S.  has  in  this  adversary  rela- 
tionship. In  contrast,  if  the  East-West  case 
involved  trade  with  Czechoslovakia,  a  differ- 
ent calculus  would  be  at  work  in  terms  of 
both  the  contending  values  and  the  degree 
of  influence  available  to  the  United  States. 

A  very  different  kind  of  political  and 
moral  equation  emerges  in  the  North-South 
case  or  in  alliance  relationships.  Here  the 
posture  of  the  United  States  is  fundamen- 
tally different;  it  is  not  outside  the  situation 
seeking  to  influence  it  but  is  part  of  the 
policy  equation.  The  bonds  that  tie  it  to  the 
himian  rights  situation  in  an  allied  country 
may  be  a  treaty  agreement  or  economic  or 
military  assistance;  in  some  way  the  United 
States  is  closer  to  being  an  accomplice  than 
an  adversary.  Here  the  problem  is  one  of 
balancing  human  rights  claims  and  the  mili- 
tary or  economic  assistance  being  provided 
to  a  government  accused  of  human  rights 
violations.  There  is  a  more  developed  frame- 
work for  policy  Judgment  for  this  problem, 
since  Congress  has  passed  legislation  that 
makes  it  necessary  to  evaluate  all  potential 
recipients  of  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance by  human  rights  criteria.  Even  with 
this  framework,  however,  one  can  discern 
ttiree  types  of  "security  vs.  human  rights" 
decisions. 

The  first  exists  when  the  ethical  calculus 
should  weigh  in  favor  of  the  huit^an  rights 
factor,  denying  legitimacy  to  the  security 
claim.  This  Is  best  illustrated  in  Latin  Amer- 
ican cases,  when  the  government  is  accused 
of  gross  human  rights  violations  by  sources 
within  and  outside  and  yet  still  receives  UJS. 
military  assistance  under  the  Justification  of 
security  needs.  At  times  the  case  is  made 
that  U.S.  security  is  dependent  upon  the 
stability  of  the  government  in  question  or  of 
the  region  as  a  whole.  After  almost  twenty 
years  of  this  pattern,  beginning  with  the 
Brazilian  military  coup  in  1964  and  now  ex- 
tending over  the  whole  of  Central  and  Latin 
America,  enough  is  known  about  this  argu- 
ment to  deny  it  the  power  to  override 
human  rights  claims.  In  most  Instances  the 
threat  to  "security  and  stability"  derives 
from  a  prolonged  conflict  between  an  au- 
thoritarian military  government  and  the 
country's  civil  population.  In  such  instances 
the  presumption  of  the  ethical  calculus 
should  be  in  favor  of  human  rights;  the 
burden  of  proof  rests  upon  those  who  would 
argue  for  an  overriding  legitimate  security 
requirement. 

The  antithetical  case  is  a  situation  in 
which  legitimate  and  verifiable  questions  of 
security  are  so  dominant  that  human  rights 
claims  can  be  subordinated,  at  least  tempo- 
rarily. The  example  that  best  fits  this  model 
of  ethical  calctilus  is  the  Middle  East.  There 
are  charges  of  human  rights  violations  made 
against  Israel  and  against  a  number  of  Arab 
states.  Most  of  these  states,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Mideast  conflict,  receive  U.S.  military 
assistance.  How  should  himian  rights  claims 
be  weighed  in  these  cases?  The  dominant 
political  and  moral  problem  in  the  Middle 
East  is  the  conflict  over  territory,  sovereign- 
ty, and  legitimacy  that  has  convulsed  the 
region  for  thirty  years.  Until  there  is  some 
basic  resolution  of  these  macro-questions  of 
politics  and  security,  the  ability  to  deal  with 
human  rights  claims  in  a  systematic  fashion 
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is  gravely  impaired.  In  this  instance  the  pre- 
sumption stiould  be  given  to  the  security 
questions,  not  because  they  have  greater  in- 
trinsic value  than  human  rights  claims,  but 
because  they  must  be  resolved  in  order  that 
the  human  rights  questions  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

A  third  cajte  fits  between  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can and  Middle  East  examples.  U.S.  assist- 
ance to  the  Itepublic  of  South  Korea  is  per- 
haps the  most  delicate  of  the  "North- 
South"  issu^  in  the  human  rights  debate. 
It  is  possibly  to  argue  in  the  Korean  case 
that  there  etists  both  an  authentic  security 
question  (avoiding  war  on  the  Korean  pe- 
ninsula) and  a  human  rights  situation  in  the 
South  that  tannot  simply  be  subordinated 
to  security  Considerations.  The  process  of 
evaluating  \ii(hat  weight  should  be  given  to 
human  rights  claims  in  deciding  how  the 
United  Statos  should  relate  to  the  Korean 
regime  forces  us  to  examine  what  we  mean 
by  security.  The  humsm  rights  advocates 
within  South  Korea  do  not  deny  that  an  ex- 
ternal security  threat  exists;  but  they  are 
convinced  ttiat  the  regime  of  authoritarian 
control  is  in  fact  eroding  the  security  of  the 
country  by  suppressing  the  spirit  and 
morale  of  tbe  Korean  people.  These  voices 
for  human  Rights  within  South  Korea  ask 
that  the  sedurity  claims  of  the  regime  be 
tested  critically  before  they  are  accepted  as 
the  overriding  feature  of  our  policy  vision 
regarding  thpir  country. 

PUBLIC  ^PINION  AND  PUBLIC  POLICY 

An  effectiiie  human  rights  policy  requires 
both  a  conceptual  design  and  a  public  con- 
stituency, "jhe  Church's  contribution  "to 
human  righte  is  not  exhausted  by  its  philo- 
sophical ant  moral  contributions  to  the 
policy  arguittent.  The  Catholic  Church  has 
unique  resot|rces  to  enter  the  public  debate 
on  human  rights,  resources  residing  in  the 
Church's  stnictural  presence  in  society.  In 
the  face  of  I  a  transnational  problem  like 
himian  rigtiis,  the  Church  is  by  nature  a 
transnation^  institution.  In  the  present 
international  system  transnational  actors 
have  assumed  a  major  role.  These  institu- 
tions are  usually  based  in  one  place,  present 
in  several  others,  and  possess  a  trained 
corps  of  personnel,  a  highly  developed  com- 
munications system,  and  a  single  guiding 
philosophy.  The  Church  has  each  of  these 
characteristics  and  has  been  using  them  for 
centuries.     I 

The  relevince  of  these  characteristics  for 
gathering  human  rights  data,  transmitting 
them  and  Ititerpreting  them  is  obvious.  But 
the  Churchi  is  not  simply  a  transnational 
actor;  it  is  4lso  capable  of  participating  in 
the  U.S.  policy  debate  from  within  the 
American  political  system.  This  mix  of  the 
transnational  and  the  national  is  one  that 
few  Institutions  possess.  To  take  advantage 
of  its  transnational  perspective  and  national 
position,  the  Church  in  the  United  States 
must  have  a  policy.  The  policy  must  join 
theological-philosophical  theory  and  an  em- 
pirical analysis  of  the  U.S.  policy  debate  on 
himian  righi  s. 

The  origins  of  a  systematic  inclusion  of 
human  rigt^  in  U.S.  policy  lie  with  initia- 
tives by  the  U.S.  Congress  in  the  early  and 
mid-1970s.  Oongressional  pressure  led  to  the 
establishmett  of  the  Bureau  of  Human 
Rights  and  Humanitarian  Affairs  in  the 
State  Department.  Congressionally  spon- 
sored legislitlon  amended  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Acv  to  provide  cmtegories  for  asseas- 
Int  UJS.  military  and  economic  asslsUnce  in 
terms  of  hutoan  rights  criteria.  The  oongres- 
stonal  initiatives  were  resisted  in  theory  and 
practice  duMng  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
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Kissinger's  tenur  as  not  being  a  helpful 
contribution  to  diplomacy.  During  this  first 
period  the  involvement  of  the  U.S.  Catholic 
Conference  (USCC)  was  aimed  at  support- 
ing the  congreasidnal  initiative  that  sought 
to  establish  humui  rights  as  a  pervasive 
theme  of  foreign  |  oUcy. 

The  Carter  adml  nistration  made  a  decisive 
contribution  by  iccepting  the  idea  that 
human  rights  are  i  central  aspect  of  nation- 
al interest  and  a  constant  element  in  the 
policy  equation.  10  is  possible  to  criticize  the 
implemenUtion  of  the  Carter  policy  while 
acknowledging  thgt  a  major  step  was  taken 
at  the  level  of  principle.  The  USCC  support- 
ed this  affirmation  of  the  centrallty  of 
human  rights  in  the  policy  equation,  even 
though  we  had  several  differences  with  the 
Carter  administration  on  specific  cases  of 
human  rights  policy. 

The  Reagan  administration  brought  to 
office  a  well-publicized  hostility  to  the 
Carter  conception  of  human  rights  and  a  de- 
termination to  make  policy  in  this  area  in 
direct  contrast  to  jts  predecessor.  While  sev- 
eral commentators  have  noted  striking  simi- 
larities between  ihe  recent  human  rights 
report  of  the  Slate  Department  and  its 
predecessor  in  the  Carter  period,  there  are 
substantial  differences  in  the  two  policies 
on  human  rights.  First,  human  rights  policy 
is  now  clearly  par^  of  U.S.-Soviet  policy  and 
is  to  be  used  as  an  ideological  weapon  in  the 
superpower  competition.  This  theme  was 
never  absent  in  the  Carter  period  (it  was  a 
favorite  of  then  National  Security  Advisor 
Brzezinski),  but  iC  has  been  greatly  intensi- 
fied by  the  Reagtui  policy.  Second,  at  the 
philosophical  level,  the  recent  human  rights 
report  explicitly  demotes  socio-economic 
rights  from  the  position  they  held  in  previ- 
ous reports.  Third,  the  now  famous  distinc- 
tion between  totalitarian  and  authoritarian 
regimes  has  been  ;used  during  the  last  year 
to  shift  U.S.  policV  regarding  coimtries  such 
as  Argentina  and  Chile. 

In  none  of  thete  ttiree  periods  was  the 
Church's  position  identical  with  that  of  an 
administration.  Our  participation  in  the 
policy  debate  at  ^he  level  of  philosophical 
assessment  and  policy  critique  and  analysis 
of  specific  cases  will  continue.  By  sharing  in 
the  public  debate,  we  believe  the  Church 
contributes  to  both  human  rights  and  the 
national  interest.! 
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Title  IV  ofl  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  tjhe  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  (for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  siibcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— ol  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  th^  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  Cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meeting^  as  they  occur. 

As  an  addi^onal  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  0|flce  of  the  Senate  Daily 
spare  this  information 
the  Extensions  of  Re- 
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Record  on  Mcbday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week.       1 
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Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thiu'sday, 
June  10,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  11 
9:30  a.m. 
•Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Sut>committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
authorizing  funds  for  certain  soil  con- 
servation service  watershed  projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  reor- 
ganization    within     the    Bureau     of 
Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  the  In- 
terior. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.23S2,  S.2392,  S.2480.  and  S.2493, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Building 

10:30  a.m. 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  proposed  Motor 
Vehicle  Treaty  with  Mexico  (Treaty 
Doc.  No.  97-18). 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pja. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  2352,  S.  2392,  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493, 
biUs  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  RusseU  Building 

.     JUNE  14 

9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2469,  providing 
for   improved   international   telecom- 
munications. 

235  Russell  Building 

JUNE  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  improved  international  tele- 
communications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  the  Equal  Employment  Opportimi- 
ty  Commission. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

•Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  authoriza- 
tions for  the  tril>aUy  controUed  com- 
munity coUege  program. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  aan. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Joint  Economic 
To  resume  hearings  on  the  future  of 
monetary  policy. 

Room  to  be  announced 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment, focusing  on  the  trade  and  devel- 
opment program,  international  disas- 
ter assistance,  and  American  schools 
and  hospitals  abroad  program. 

S-146,  Capitol 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1983  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

S-116,  Capitol 
Select  on  InteUigence 
Closed  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 
S-407,  Cfwitol 
2:30  p.m. 
Conferees 
On   H.R.    2330,   authorizing   funds   for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

EF-100,  Capitol 

I  JUNE  16 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  requiring  half  of  aU 
govemment-impeUed    cargoes    to    be 
transported  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  East-West  rela- 
tions, focusing  on  the  Pacific. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2043,  providing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  mailing  of 
identification    documents    bearing    a 
false  birthdate. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  lUinols,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and /or  nUes 
changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

801  RusseU  BuUding 
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10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dlrkaen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2379, 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
certain  provisions  of  S.  2378,  proposed 
Veterans'     Disability     Compensation 
and  Survivors'  Benefits  Amendments, 
relating  to  cost-saving  improvements 
In  veterans'  programs,  and  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  17 
9:00  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1735,  providing 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans in  specified  dockets  of  the  UJS. 
Court  of  Claims. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  business 
meeting. 

EF-100,  Capitol 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  20,  S.  661,  S.  954. 
S.  1025.  and  S.  1339,  bUls  esUblishing 
penalties  for  robbing  a  pharmacy  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  of  a  con- 
troUed substance. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,   Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  505,  to  subject 
imported  grapes  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  table  grapes  grown  in  the 
Coachella  VaUey  of  Southern  Califor- 
nia. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communications  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  improved  international  tele- 
communications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Worics 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1662.  proposed 
Arctic  Research   and  PoUcy  Act  of 
1981 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Intelligence 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2423, 
providing  an  automatic  share  in  retire- 
ment   benefits    to    qualified    former 
spouses  of  participating  CIA  employ- 

4233  Dirksen  BuUding 
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3:00  pjn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
um enrichment  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Foreign  Relations 
To  bold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Bumham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  UJS.  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

4221  Dlrksen  Building 

JUNE  18 
9:30  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Briefing  on  current  assessment  of  U.S. 
economic  and  commercial  prospects  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

4221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  U.S.  Army 
Corps     of     Engineers     construction 
projects. 

4200  Dlrksen  Building 

2:00  pjn. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures.  S.  2012.  S.  2015.  S.  2092.  S. 
2113.  S.  2176.  S.  2321.  S.  2413.  and  Sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981. 

2221  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

JUNE  21 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2131,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  safe  drinking  water  program. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
A^teulttve.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
TO  hold  hearings  on  S.  2246.  authorizinK 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlcide  Act.  and  to  extend 
the  scientific  advisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  Building 

J17NE22 
9:00  ajn. 
Oovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  OeneraL 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  8.  2245,  author- 
ising funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentidde  Act,  and  ex- 
tending the  scientific  advisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Energy  and  Natinral  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2202.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1969  for  the 
Colorado  River  basin  salinity  control 
program. 

3110  Dlrtcsen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS; 

Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

I  2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m.  I 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  author"- 
izing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, aftd  Rodentlcide  Act.  and  ex- 
tending fhe  scientific  advisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 


fhe 


JUNE  23 


proposed 


96-479 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold 
tions 


June  9,  1982 


June  9,  1982 


2:00  pjn. 
Oovemmental  AfiTairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearinbs  on  S.  2338.  expanding 
the  members!  dp  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
:  htergovemmental  Rela- 
three  elected  school 


9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  gearings  on  S.  2411. 
Justice  Assistance  Act. 

I  2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

■Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  Bearings  on  S.  2084.  providing 
for  the  resolution  of  certain  disputed 
Indian  land  claims  in  New  York  and 
South  Oarolina. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Envlronmei  it  and  PubUc  Works 
Toxic     Sul  stances     and     Environmental 
Oversig  it  Subcommittee 
To  hold  ( verslght  hearings  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental    Protection    Agency's    re- 
search I  lid  development  programs. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 

Oovemmeatal  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2562.  transfer- 
ring certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment ci  Energy  to  the  Department  of 
Comma-ce. 

I  3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 

1:30  pjn.       I 
•Commerce,  Science,  and  TransporUtion 
Science.  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  I  iversight  hearings  on  the  imple- 
mentaUon  of  the  National  Materials 
and  M  nerals  PoUcy  Act  of  1980  (P.L. 


mission   on 
tions  to  inciade 
board  official  i. 


JDNE28 


10:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold 
Malt 
tion  Act, 


heart  igs 
Bevenge 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural 
Energy  and  Mineral 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings 
rials  and 
report  to 
dent  on  Aprl 


3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 


on  S.  1215,  proposed 
Interbrand   Competi- 


2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 


UNE29 


Resources 
Resources  Subcom- 


on  the  national  mate- 
program  plan  and 
issued  by  the  Presi- 
5, 1982. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUding 


minerals 
Copfcttas 


10:00  ajn. 
Oovemmental  Aiffalrs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
competition  In  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUding 


Judiciary 
Business 
calendar 


mee^ing, 
butlness. 


to  consider  pending 
2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 


235  RusseU  BuUdlng 


hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
2228  Dlrksen  BuUding 

JUNE  24 

9:30  ajn. 
Agricultur !,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
AgriculturU  Production,  Marketing,  and 
StabUl  lation  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  resui  le  hearings  on  S.  2533,  provid- 
ing aupiority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
cultur* to  set  the  milk  price  support 
level,  I  irovlding  authority  to  the  Com- 
moditi  Credit  Corporation  to  donate 
surpliM  dairy  products  to  needy  per- 
sons ia  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and    eetablishing    a    Dairy    Advisory 
i  and  related  proposals  reducing 
leral  Oovemment  cost  of  the 
irogram. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
fairs 
oversight  hearings  to  examine 
health  care  services  provided 
T  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn. 
Environm|ent  and  PubUc  Works 
BusineA  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

T  4200  Dlrksen  BuUding 


2:00  pjn. 
Appropriations 
Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  f(^  fiscal  year  1983  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
El  Salvador. 

1114  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


JUNE  30 


I  Huiian 


9:30  a.m. 
•Labor  and 
To  resiune  oversight 
partment 
programs. 


oi' 


Resources 

hearings  on  the  De- 
Labor's  law  enforcement 


4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


•Select  on  Indii  n  Affairs 
To  hold  ovei  sight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  and  ontract  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self  Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Asrista^ce  Act  (P.L.  93-638). 

5110  Dlrksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Boulder,  Colo- 
rado dedsio  0,  relating  to  antitrust  im- 
munity of  c  ty  government. 

2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold 
tions. 


heaHngs  on  pending  nomina- 
2228  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


JULYl 

10:00 1 

Labor  and  HuD^n  Resoiu-ces 
Education.  Art^.  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 


To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2325,  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dlrksen  Building 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  holding  hearings  on  S.  2378,  increas- 
ing the  rates  of  disabUity  compensa- 
tion for  disabled  veterans,  increasing 
the  rates  of  dependency  and  Indemni- 
ty compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chUdren  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing duplicative  payments  to  certain 
veterans.  Increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
abUity required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's allowances,  and  providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1705,  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  Ui  Ari- 
zona between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  RusseU  BuUdlng 

JULY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294,  providing 
for   the   settlement   of   certain    land 
claims  of  the  Chitlmacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 


JULY  20 


9:30  a.m. 


Labor  and  Human  Resources 

Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541, 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  Incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dlrtcsen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.  1541,  amending  the  Employee 
Retirement     Income     Security     Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement  income   to   employees,   and 
providing  incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 
4232  Dlrksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  VLR.  3731,  relating 
to  the  use  or  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment     funds     awarded     by     the 
Indian  Claims  Conmilssion  or  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

JULY  27 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and  the  international  transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dlrksen  BiUlding 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  clarify  certain  pro- 
visions relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUdlng 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153,  providing 
for  the  dlstrtbutlon  of  funds  awarded 
the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

JULY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on  the  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
AUGUST  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol and   drugs  on   individuals  whUe 
driving. 

4232  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 
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AUGUST  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652,  reatoring 
certain  lands  in  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  U.S..  S.  2418,  permit- 
ting the  Twenty-nine  Palms  Band  of 
Luisena  Mission  Indians  to  lease  cer- 
tain trust  lands  for  99  years.  8.  1799 
and  HJl.  4364.  bUls  providing  for  the 
transfer  of  certain  land  in  Ptraa 
County.  Arizona  to  the  Pascua  Yaqul 
Indian  Tribe,  and  the  substance  of 
H.R.  5916,  providing  for  certain  Feder- 
al lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the 
Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe. 

6226  Dlrksen  BuUding 

AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378, 
proposed  veterans'  dlsabUlty  compen- 
sation and  survivors'  benefits  amend- 
ments. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 

10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  10 
9:30  a.m. 
SmaU  Business 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  activities 
of  smaU  business  investment  compa- 
nies (SBIC's)  and  minority  enterprise 
small  business  investment  companies 
(MESBIC's). 

424  RusseU  BuUdlng 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 

Government  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  pending 
calendar  business. 

3302  Dlrksen  BuUdlng 


JUNE  16 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Worics 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plementation  of  the  Comprehensive 
Envlroiunental    Response   Compensa- 
tion and  LiabiUty  Act  of  1980  <8uper- 
fund). 

4300  Dlrkaoi  BuUdlng 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 


\enate 


The  Senate  met  at  10  aon..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THUiucoin)). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Our 
morning  prayer  will  be  offered  by  the 
Reverend  Buddy  M.  Owens,  founder 
and  executive  director  of  Rio  Grande 
Children's  Home,  Bfission,  Tex.  Rever- 
end Owens  is  the  guest  of  Senator 
liLOTD  Bbntsih  today. 

PRATER 

The  Reverend  Buddy  M.  Owens  of- 
fered the  following  prayer 

May  we  bow  our  heads  for  prayer. 

Our  gracious  Heavenly  Father,  we 
thank  Thee  for  last  night's  rest  and 
for  the  beginning  of  a  beautiful  day. 

Dear  Father,  we  ask  that  You  bless 
each  one  of  these  Senators  and  their 
respective  f  cunilies. 

We  pray  that  You  might  help  this 
dedicated  group  of  public  servants 
attack  the  various  problems  facing  our 
Nation  with  wisdom  only  You  can  pro- 
vide. May  none  of  us  try  to  depend  on 
our  own  understanding  and  strength 
but  seek  divine  guidance  and  help 
from  Thee. 

Dear  Lord,  please  bless  our  country, 
our  President,  our  legislators  and  all 
those  who  have  a  vital  part  in  keeping 
our  Nation  great. 

Be  with  us  this  day. 

We  ask  it  all  in  Jesus  precious  name, 
and  for  His  sake.  Amen. 


(Legislative\iay  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 

The     PEESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 

MAJORITY  LEADER 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  STBVENS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  outlined  the  schedule  for  the 
Senate  tocfciy. 

At  appr(^imatel^  11  a.m.  the  Senate 
will  begin  Consideration  of  the  confer- 
ence report  to  accompany  the  agent 
identities  bill.  We  do  anticipate  a  rpll- 
call  vote  OD  that  conference  report. 

FollowiTK  that  vote,  if  we  have  no 
other  item  called  up  for  consideration, 
we  will  ret  urn.  under  the  existing  pro- 
cedure, tc  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  miLde  yesterday  to  proceed  to 
the  consic^ration  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Extension  Act. 

We  hava  not  made  a  firm  determina- 
tion yet  £^  to  a  session  tomorrow.  It 
is  my  hope  that  we  will  be  able  to  ar- 
range busfciess  on  Monday  that  will  be 
significant,  so  that  we  can  aimounce 
later  tod{^  that  there  will  be  no  ses- 
sion on  friday.  We  cannot  make 'that 
announceilient  yet,  however. 

Mr.  Pretldent,  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  the^leadership  time. 


recog:  nriON  op  the  acting 

MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Armstroi<g).  The  acting  minority 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PMOXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
imderstand  that  I  am  free  to  use  a 
minute  or  so  of  the  time  of  the  minor- 
ity leader^ 


1 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 
orders  for  Senator  Hsnz,  Senator 
Syiocs,  and  Senator  Chiues,  there  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  11  a.m.,  and  that  Senators  may 
be  permitted  to  speak  therein  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 


ANOTIIER  REASON  TO  RATIFY 
THE  GENOCIDE  TREATY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
fate  of  ttie  Gyi>sies  in  Europe  is  but 
another  Example  which  leads  me  to 
urge  that  the  CJenocide  Treaty  be  rati- 
fied. Neak'ly  1,000  years  ago,  Gypsies 
or  Roma,  as  they  prefer  to  be  called, 
were  di^ersed  from  their  Punjabi 
homelanq  by  Arab  led  invasions.  The 
discrlminktion  they  faced  as  dark- 
skinned  aliens  brought  on  their  no- 
madic lifestyle. 

Their  history  has  been  marked  by 
prejudicei  and  genocide.  Approximate- 
ly one  h41f  million  Roma  were  exter- 
minated it  the  hands  of  Nazi  persecu- 
tors. Th^y  were  not  part  of  the 
"master  face"  and  the  Nazis  believed 
they  wete  incapable  of  being  even 
slaves. 

Becausf  of  their  dark  skin  color  and 
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make  us  all  str 
Mr.   Presidet 
President 
temational 
Senate.  The 
opposed  the 
cide,  however  i 


nomadic  lif  est]  les,  widespread  discrim- 
ination still  toi  ments  Eiu'opean  Roma. 
History  has  shown  that  any  easily 
identifiable  minority  can  be  at  risk 
when  times  are  bad.  Now  that  Europe 
and  the  United  States  are  suffering 
from  high  unemployment  and  infla- 
tion,   this    historical    record    should 

|ve  to  improve. 

on   Jime    16,    1949, 
transmitted  the  In- 

snocide  Treaty   to   the 
ited  States  has  always 

horrible  crime  of  geno- 

ithe  Senate  has  yet  to 
formaUy  ratif j|  this  treaty.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  dai  concern  to  the  world 
against  the  inljent  to  destroy,  in  whole 
or  in  part,  a  ijational.  ethnical,  racial, 
or  religious  gtoup.  the  United  States 
must  support  Gie  (Jenocide  Treaty. 

Thus  far,  8$  nations  have  ratified 
the  Genocide  Treaty.  United  States 
participation  iji  this  treaty  would  sym- 
bolize our  wohdwide  concern  against 
genocidal  actions  such  as  those  per- 
formed on  the  Roma  and  many  other 
groups.  I 

^nt.     the    current    and 

>f  genocide  is  a  very  real 
one   which   this   body 

>k.  We  must  be  able  to 
inhiunan  concept.  The 
lan  nature  may  cause 
of  genocide  even  if  the 
Senate  ratifies  this  treaty.  The  United 
States,  with  oUr  record  of  concern  for 
human  rights,  should  not  be  standing 
on  the  sidelines.  It  is  time  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  to  apply  the  necessary  pru- 
dence and  rat  fy  the  Genocide  Treaty. 


Mr.     Preside 
future  threat ' 
threat.    It   is  | 
cannot  overlc 
stand  up  to  tl 
dark  side  of 
other  instance 


THE  NUC  SEAR  STOCKPILE- 
REQUIREMENTS  IN  THE  1980'S 
Mr.  PROXMlRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
buildup  of  nuclear  weapons  planned 
for  the  coming  decade  is  very  great 
indeed.  Once  again.  I  quote  from  the 
article  by  Artdn.  Cochran,  and  Hoenig 
that  appearef  in  the  April  issue  of 
"Arms  Control  Today."  The  article  re- 
ports the  following: 

REQUIRfmilTS  IN  THE  1980'S 

The  aspect  of  current  nuclear  plans  which 
has  received  considerable  attention  is  the 
availability  of  nuclear  materials  needed  to 
cover  the  increases.  During  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration, a  cumber  of  special  studies  on 
future  nuclear  materials  requirements  were 
conducted  and  concluded  that  there  would 
be  a  shortage  of  materials  in  the  1980s. 
Until  the  early  1960s,  an  Important  deter- 
mining factor  i|i  overall  stockpile  size  was 
the  amount  of  jnuclear  materials  available. 
Today,  this  fa^r  continues  to  strongly 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statementf  or  insertions  wtiich  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Memlier  on  the  floor. 


affect  planning  on  the  character  and  mix,  if 
not  the  overall  size,  of  the  stockpile. 

Nuclear  warheads  contain  one  or  more  of 
the  materials  plutonium  or  highly  enriched 
uranium  and  tritium.  The  type  and  mix  of 
materials  used  has  changed  over  time  due  to 
new  warhead  designs.  Most  modem  war- 
heads utilize  Plutonium,  predominantly  for 
the  fissile  primary  component,  rather  than 
the  highly  enriched  uranium  used  in  many 
older  weapons.  Plutonium  is  used  to  obtain 
a  high  yield-to-weight  ratio  and  small  size. 
The  new  neutron  yield  warheads  are  also 
creating  significant  new  requirements  for 
tritium,  traditionally  used  to  obtain  yield  se- 
lection and  boosting.  Over  1,000  neutron 
yield  artillery  and  missile  warheads  are 
scheduled  for  construction  and  future  plans 
call  for  an  enhanced  radiation  anti-baUistlc 
missile  warhead.  Thus  while  the  projected 
size  of  the  stockpile  in  the  1980s  will  not 
exceed  the  record  level  of  32,000  set  in  1967, 
current  nuclear  warhead  designs  demand 
unprecedented  amounts  of  plutonium  and 
tritium. 

Over  the  past  ten  years,  most  of  the  mate- 
rials going  into  new  warheads  came  out  of 
the  materials  from  retired  weapons.  In  the 
future,  however,  the  plutonium  and  tritium 
supply  from  old  weapons  will  be  insufficient 
and  new  plutonium  and  tritium  will  have  to 
be  produced  in  government  reactors. 

The  initiatives  already  undertalcen  by  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  increase  the 
supply  of  plutonium  and  tritium  are  ac- 
knowledged to  be  sufficient  for  the  specific, 
near  term  warhead  requirements  of  the 
present  Stockpile  Memorandum.  These  ini- 
tiatives will,  in  fact,  more  than  double  the 
rate  of  plutonium  production.  But  the  in- 
creases in  the  capacity  of  the  production 
complex  that  have  been  taken  to  acconuno- 
date  nuclear  weapons  planners  are  still 
claimed  as  insufficient.  As  a  result,  DOE  is 
considering  a  number  of  options  to  expand 
materials  production  even  further.  The  ad- 
ditional options  to  increase  the  supply  of 
nuclear  materials  are  designed  to  acconuno- 
date  long-range  warhead  production  contin- 
gencies and  to  build  a  reserve  of  nuclear  ma- 
terials. These  options  are  supported  by  the 
belief  that  future  requirements  should  not 
be  constrained  by  the  technological  capacity 
of  the  materials  and  production  complex. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  which  is  part  of  the  article. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Tabu  II 

Projected  nuclear  warhead  production, 

1982-mid  1990's 

In  production  ( 1982 ):  Number  planned ' 

B61  bomb 1.000 

W70  Lance  (neutron  bomb) 280 

W76  Trident  1 2,300 

W78  Mk-12A  reentry  vehicle 543 

W79  8'  artillery  shell  (neutron 

bomb) 680 

W80  Air-launched  cruise  mls- 
sUe 4.268 


Tablx  II— Continued 
In  production  (1982):  Nun^er piaaned' 

Future    systems     (late     1980's- 
1990's): 

Antisubmarine    warfare    war- 
head   1.250 

Low-altitude       air       defense 
system 500 

Lethal  neutralization  system  ....  1,200 

Corps  Support  Weapon  System  500 

Advanced  tactical  air  delivered 
weapon 2,500 

Tactical    alr-to-surface    muni- 
tion   1.500 

Advanced  cruise  missile  tech- 
nology    3,000 


Subtotal 

Alternate  systems: ' 

MARY 

Submarine-launched 
missile 


Subtotal 

Planned  (1982-1987): 
W80  Sea-laimched  cruise  mls- 

sUe 

.   W81  standard  2ER 

W82  155mm  artillery  shell......... 

B83  bomb 

W84    Oround-launched    cruise 

missile 

W85  Pershing  11 . — . 

W87  »«X  warhead 


10.450 
7.500 


ballistic 


Subtotal 7,500 

Total  warhead  production...        37,091 

>  Inf ornuitlon  derived  from  Nuclear  Weapons 
E>ata  Book  (forthcoming)  and  authors'  estimates. 
Number  planned  is  In  addition  to  those  weapons  al- 
ready in  the  stockpile. 

'Not  all  of  these  warheads  will  be  produced  In 
the  1980-s. 

'Competing  warhead  programs  for  Trident  SLBM 
upgrade  and  Trident  n. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Blr.  President,  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  minority 
leader's  time,  and  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.         

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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460 

350 

3,500 

2.500 


VTTIA'nON  OP  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
CXJNITION  OF  SENATOR 

SYMMS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  (M)nsent  that  the  special 
order  that  was  entered  at  my  request 
for  the  recognition  of  Senator  Symhs 
be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STETVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


560 

300 

2.400 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
HEINZ 


Subtotal . 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  recognized  for  not  to 
>  10,070  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2617-PROHIBITION  OF  MAN- 
DATORY RETIREMENT  AND 
EMPLOYMENT  RIGHTS  ACT  OF 
1982 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  abolish 
mandatory  retirement.  Joining  me  as 
original  cosponsors  of  this  bill  are  Sen- 
ators Percy,  Cohen,  Grassley,  Durem- 

BERGER,     chiles,     IldELCHER,     BVRDICK, 

Kennedy,  and  EZagleton.  Also.  Mr. 
President.  Congressman  Claude 
Pepper,  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  is  introducing 
identical  legislation  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  In  my  judg- 
ment this  bill  is  fully  and  totally  con- 
sistent with  the  President's  declara- 
tion that,  "when  it  comes  to  retire- 
ment, the  criterion  should  be  fitness 
for  work,  not  year  of  birth." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  both  a 
moral  and  a  basic  civil  rights  issue  and 
I  think  our  fellow  citizens  feel  the 
same  way.  All  available  evidence  dem- 
onstrates that  the  American  public 
views  age  discrimination  as  illegit- 
imate. For  example,  a  nationwide 
pubUc  siu-vey  by  Louis  Harris  last  Sep- 
tember found  that  by  a  9  to  1  margin, 
a  majority  of  all  ages  feel  that 
"nobody  should  be  forced  to  retire  be- 
cause of  age."  By  another  lopsided 
margin.  4  out  of  every  5  among  the 
entire  population  are  convinced  that 
"most  employers  discriminate  against 
older  people  and  make  it  difficult  for 
them  to  find  work."  The  poll  also 
found  that  3  of  every  4  retirees  wish 
they  had  never  quit  woiic.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, older  Americans  want  to  work 
and  must  be  given  that  chance.  Taken 
together,  these  survey  findings  show 
that  mandatory  retirement  is  an  ob- 
stacle to  older  workers  and.  indeed,  an 
abridgement  of  their  right  to  remain 
as  contributors  to  the  American  labor 
force. 

I  believe  we  can  conclusively  prove 
that  failure  to  adapt  work  patterns  to 
the  needs  of  older  workers  will  take  a 
serious  toll  on  the  economic  well-being 
of  our  society,  in  addition  to  wasting 
valuable  human  resources.  Our  Nation 
will  need  these  productive  older  work- 
ers. As  you  are  aware,  Mr.  President, 
the  age  distribution  of  the  population 
will  be  shifting  dramatically  over  the 
coming  decades.  The  population 
growth  of  the  younger  (16  to  44)  work- 
ing-age population  will  cease  sometime 
between  now  and  the  year  1990.  By 
that  time,  the  Department  of  Labor 
projects  that  there  will  be  approxi- 
mately 90  million  workers  below  age 
45.  But  only  91  million  yoimger  work- 
ers are  projected  by  the  year  2000. 
This  group  comprises  fully  70  percent 
of  our  total  work  force  today.  What 
this  means  is  that  our  standard  of 
living  is  threatened  due  to  future 
labor  shortages  unless  we  as  a  nation 
continue  to  increase  the  size  of  our 
work  force.  And  since  everyone  who 
will  be  a  younger  worker  during  the 
next  20  years  has  already  been  bom. 
we  know  that  the  only  way  that  we 
will  be  able  to  grow  and  prosper  is  if 
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able  bodied,  productive  older  workers, 
who  are  today  in  their  late  forties  or 
fifties  or  even  early  sixties,  have  the 
opportunity  and  incentive  to  continue 
working.  The  behavior  of  this  future 
group  of  older  workers  will  be  vital  to 
our  continued  economic  growth. 

The  Department  of  Labor  ia  prepar- 
ing a  report  to  Congress  on  the  effects 
of  the  1978  amendments  to  the  Age 
Discrimination  in  Employment  Act. 
The  study's  findings  will  reveal  that 
abolishing  mandatory  retirement 
would  have  no  adverse  impacts— I 
repeat,  no  adverse  impact— on  other 
segments  In  the  labor  force,  most  no- 
tably youth  or  women  or  minorities. 
The  study  also  noted  the  following: 

Practically  speaking,  too,  our  coun- 
try needs  the  contributions  to  our  soci- 
ety that  older  Americans  can  imlquely 
make.  Recent  events  confirm  that 
eliminating  mandatory  retirement  will 
benefit  all  Americans.  Significantly, 
one  of  the  most  important  themes  of 
the  1981  White  House  Conference  on 
Aging  was  the  emphasis  on  the  posi- 
tive contribution  elderly  workers  make 
to  their  communities  and  to  the  gener- 
al economy.  The  Conference  went  on 
to  urge  that  capable  older  workers  be 
encouraged  to  remain  on  their  Job  or 
find  new  employment  opportunities  as 
an  important  way  to  expand  these 
contributions.  Furthermore,  the  post- 
Conference  delegate  survey  conducted 
by  the  Special  Committee  on  Aging 
and  National  Retired  Teachers  Associ- 
ation/American Association  of  Retired 
Persons  ranked  the  elimination  of 
mandatory  retirement  and  other 
forms  of  discrimination  against  older 
workers  as  among  the  top  10  overall 
priorities  of  the  delegates,  behind  only 
social  security  and  health  care  recom- 
mendations. 

Mr.  President,  the  legislation  we  in- 
troduce today  would  effectively  abol- 
ish the  current  rule  which  permits 
forced  retirement— regardless  of  abili- 
ty—at age  70.  It  would  codify  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  Increasing  value  of 
older  workers— in  an  era  in  which 
technological  changes  have  revolution- 
ized the  workplace— and  where  Jobs 
demanding  patience,  sldll.  and  Judg- 
ment vastly  outweigh  Jobs  requiring 
heavy  labor  and  brute  strength. 

Lifting  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  from  65  to  70,  required  by  the  1978 
amendments,  is  having  a  positive 
impact.  An  estimated  quarter-million 
older  workers  are  projected  to  remain 
in  the  labor  force  by  the  end  of  the 
century  as  a  result  of  this  change. 
This  is  the  equivalent  of  a  5-polnt  in- 
crease in  the  labor  participation  rate 
of  men  over  age  65.  This  represents  a 
fairly  dranuitic— and  positive — ehuige 
in  the  employment  patterns  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  over-65  work«r.  whose 
labor  force  participation  has  been 
dropping  for  the  past  20  years. 

Abolishing  mandatory  retirement  al- 
together will  have  the  effect  of  stimu- 
lating continued  employment  opportu- 
nities for  at  least  an  additional  200,000 
workers  over  the  age  of  70  by  the  year 


2000.  Almost  all  of  this  increase  is  pro- 
jected for  \iorkers  still  in  their  sixties. 
This  would'  represent  an  additional  5- 
point  increiLse  in  the  labor  force  par- 
ticipation r»te  of  older  men,  and  would 
result  in  a  reversal  of  the  downward 
trend  in  labor  force  participation  pro- 
jected for  tihis  group  over  the  coming 
20  years. 

Abolishing  mandatory  retirement 
would  hav^  no  adverse  impact  on 
other  segnients  in  the  labor  force, 
such  as  youth,  women,  and  minorities. 
Analysis  of;  census  data  revealed  that 
the  1978  atnendments  resulted  in  no 
measurable  impact  on  younger  work- 
ers, black  vforkers,  or  women  workers. 
The  study:  projects  the  same  result 
were  mandatory  retirement  to  be 
eliminated  entirely.  This  confirms 
findings  ftom  other  surveys,  which 
have  shown  that  older  workers  do  not 
compete  f^  the  same  Jobs  as  younger 
workers.  Older  workers  desire  part- 
time  Jobs,  father  thsui  full-time  work. 
Also,  they  Ue  most  likely  to  seek  work 
in  different,  occupational  areas  from 
those  souslit  by  their  yoimger  coun- 
terparts.    I 

Mr.  President,  I  said  earlier  that  this 
bill  is  entirely  consistent  with  the 
President's]  April  2  statement.  Tet,  as 
of  today.  I]  must  in  all  candor  report 
that  the  administration  is  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  formally  endorse  the  legis- 
lation. I  have  engaged  in  a  long  series 
of  discussions  with  the  White  House 
and  the  D^artment  of  Labor,  seeking 
to  obtain  ^eir  formal  support,  and  I 
personally  [wrote  to  President  Reagan 
urging  his  Assistance  in  clearing  up  the 
misunderstandings  that  have  blocked 
a  formal  endorsement.  Frankly,  I  have 
delayed  introduction  of  this  bill  for 
several  weeks  while  these  discussions 
have  been  taking  place,  and  I  am  still 
hopeful  thtit  this  simple  and  straight- 
forward legislation  will  soon  receive 
formal  support  from  the  Cabinet 
Council.  The  bill  I  have  introduced  is 
intentionally  limited  to  the  narrow 
purpose  of  lifting  the  age  70  cap  be- 
cause that  Is  the  approach  that  is 
most  clearly  in  line  with  the  Presi- 
dent's statement,  as  well  as  the  posi- 
tion of  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  have  long  felt  the  need  to  abolish 
mandatory  retirement  and  strengthen 
opportunities  and  incentives  for  older 
workers.  Other  necessary  reforms 
must  wait  for  further  study  and  politi- 
cal support  to  develop,  but  I  believe  we 
cannot  in  good  conscience  further 
postpone  tlie  legislative  consideration 
of  this  navow  bill.  I  see  no  Justifica- 
tion for  f  uither  delay. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  only  a  first 
step,  but  4  necessary  one,  toward  es- 
tablishing tnore  meaningful  opportiml- 
tles  for  employment  for  our  Nation's 
older  worters.  I  say  it  is  only  a  begin- 
ning because  there  are  many  other  ob- 
stacles to  emplojrment  for  older 
Americans;  which  need  close  examina- 
tion and  icrutiny.  For  example,  the 
social  seciAlty  earnings  limitation,  as 
it  stands  today,  represents  an  unfair 
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and  needless  deterrent  to  older  work- 
ers. Likewise,  the  delayed  retirement 
credit  under  so<  ial  security  should  be 
increased  so  that  the  older  worker  is 
not  forced  to  gve  up  part  of  the  ex- 
pected value  of  his  total  retirement  if 
he  continues  to  work  past  age  65. 

Another  barrier  is  not  so  easily  legis- 
lated away— the  negative  attitudes  of 
some  employeri  regarding  the  older 
to  educate  employers 
>ns  for  the  valuable 
We  must  encour- 
to  develop  second- 
lining  programs.  Job 
sharing,  and  pirt-time  and  flexitime 
work  schedules. 

Some  of  the  I0gal  barriers  to  contin- 
ued employment  are  ironically  part  of 
the  very  law  that  is  supposed  to  help 
and  protect  oloer  workers.  For  exam- 
ple, under  curient  provisions  in  the 
Age  Discrimlnition  in  Elmployment 
Act,  certain  executives  and  policy- 
makers can  be  forced  to  retire  at  age 
65. 

Another  exception  imder  the  Age 
Act  allows  employers  to  refuse  to  hire 
and  also  to  tem^nate  older  workers  on 
the  basis  of  age  if  age  constitutes  a  so- 
called  bona  fide  occupational  qualifi- 
cation needed  for  the  conduct  of  a 
business.  Thus  fporkers  such  as  police, 
firemen,  pilots;  and  incumbents  in 
other  Jobs  that  [involve  stress  or  relate 
to  public  safety]  are  often  refused  Jobs 
re  early  simply  on  the 
;alize,  Mr.  President, 
tters  are  complicated 
strength  to  meet  rig- 
ids  may  well  ebb  as  a 
worker  grows  older.  But  the  history  of 
litigation  under  this  exception  indi- 
cates that  mahy  employers  are  at- 
tempting to  utilize  it  as  a  means  to 
refuse  employnient  to  older  workers. 

These,  along  With  other  obstacles  to 
older  workers,  ore  serious  problems.  As 
chairman  of  thie  Senate  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aginf,  I  will  continue  to  in- 
vestigate ways  to  effectively  remove 
present  barriert  in  the  ADEA.  In  the 
meantime,  eliminating  the  mandatory 
retirement  age  jwlll  signal  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  value  of  older  workers  in 
the  workplace  and  our  Intention  to 
eliminate  aU  barriers  to  their  full  par- 
ticipation. I  urfle  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President^  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bfll  be  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and  thajt  it  be  printed  In  the 
Record.  J 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  rec^ved  and  appropriately 
referred. 

There  being  Ino  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  folloMrs: 
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or  forced  to  ret 
basis  of  age.  I 
that  these 
and  that  physic 
orous  Job  dema 


U.S.C.  631(a))  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  less  than  70  years  of  mge". 

Sec.  3.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  January  1, 1983. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Aging  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Chiles  of  Florida,  who  has  a  tre- 
mendous concern  for  our  senior  citi- 
zens. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvanla,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Aging,  for  seeking  to 
remove  the  mandatory  retirement  age. 
I  think  that  this  is  certainly  a  very 
constructive  step  and  something  that 
is  not  only  necessary  for  our  senior 
citizens  who  wish  to  work  beyond  age 
70,  but  it  is  also  becoming  more  and 
more  necessary  for  the  country.  As  we 
see  the  demographics  of  our  country 
change  and  as  we  approach  zero  popu- 
lation growth,  the  need  to  keep  older 
people  in  the  work  force  will  intensify. 

Of  course,  we  have  long  known  that 
older  persons  bring  experience, 
wisdom,  and  Judgment  to  the  work- 
place—valuable characteristics  that  we 
need  to  maintain 

I  compliment  him  on  the  introduc- 
tion of  this  bill.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  has  been  concerned  in  this 
regard,  as  evidenced  in  a  bill  that  I  in- 
troduced a  year  ago  in  February  to 
make  some  changes  in  the  social  secu- 
rity system  and  cure  some  of  the  ills. 
In  that  bill,  I  provided  for  a  removal 
of  the  mandatory  retirement  age. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  have  also  pro- 
vided in  that  bill  that  we  eliminate  the 
social  security  earnings  limitation. 
This  Imposes  a  drastic  penalty  on  our 
people  that  work  beyond  65  by  charg- 
ing them  $1  for  every  $2  they  earn 
over  a  certain  amount.  My  bill  encour- 
ages the  employment  of  older  persons 
by  providing  that  the  employer  would 
not  have  to  withhold  the  social  secu- 
rity payroll  tax  for  workers  over  65, 
nor  would  the  older  employee  have  to 
pay  his  contribution. 


He  is  absolutely  right  when  he  says 
that  we  are  going  to  need  to  help 
people  who  want  to  work  longer,  to 
work  longer,  not  only  liecause  it  is  fair 
and  it  is  right.  As  of  today,  the 
number  of  people  in  our  work  force 
who  hold  most  of  the  Jobs— the  group 
18  to  45  holds  70  percent  of  all  the 
Jobs  in  this  country  as  of  today— that 
group  is  no  longer  growing.  It  is  actu- 
ally declining.  That  group  peaked  to 
about  90  to  91  million  people.  We 
know  they  have  all  been  bom  at  least 
18  years  ago  or  more.  And  between 
now  and  1990,  the  number  of  people  in 
that  group  from  which  we  draw  the 
vast  majority  of  our  work  force  is  actu- 
ally going  to  decline,  is  going  to  go 
down  between  89  and  90  million 
people. 

Now,  if  this  country  is  to  grow,  if  our 
gross  national  product  is  to  increase,  if 
we  are  to  take  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous resources  of  this  country  to 
feed  the  world,  to  become  more  self- 
sufficient  in  energy,  to  do  any  of  the 
other  things  that  we  are  capable  of 
doing,  how  are  we  going  to  do  it  with- 
out an  expanded  work  force?  If  we  do 
not  have  an  expanded  work  force,  we 
are  going  to  stand  still.  And  we  carmot 
afford  to  stand  still. 

The  answer  is  in  those  statistics  I 
cited  earlier.  Two  out  of  three  people 
who  retire  early,  and  an  awful  lot  of 
those  who  retire  at  age  65  and  a  vast 
majority,  even  a  higher  number,  do 
not  want  to  quit  working.  And,  thank 
Heavens,  because  we  are  going  to  need 
them  in  our  work  force. 

Here  we  are  with  9  million  people 
unemployed— 9  million  people— the 
worst  we  have  had  in  our  memory.  I 
luiow  it  soimds  maybe  like  PoUyanna 
to  say  that  by  the  end  of  this  decade 
we  are  going  to  be  short  of  Americans 
in  the  work  force.  We  will  not  have 
enough.  We  have  too  many  today,  but 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  if  we  get 
through  this  year  and  the  difficulties 
we  have,  there  will  be  a  shortage  of 
workers.  We  will  not  be  able  to  grow 
without  more  people  either  working 


So  I  think  steps  like  the  Senator   ^^Jf^l°I'  ^  «"PP??«  ?°'«,*T*^  J^"!?* 


from  Pennsylvania  is  taking  today,  at 
tempting  to  remove  the  mandatory  re 
tirement  age  of  70,  along  with  other 
steps,  are  going  to  be  very  necessary 
for  the  Congress  to  take  if  we  are 
going  to  keep  pace  with  the  demo- 
graphic situation  that  we  face,  in 
regard  to  our  aging  work  force.  Also, 
of  course,  these  things  at  the  same 
time  certainly  help  to  keep  the  social 
security  system  sound. 


charitably  say,  without  a  lot  more  il- 
legal aliens,  which  we  do  not  want. 

The  answer,  it  seems  to  me,  is  in  the 
area  that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
and  I  have  been  working  on.  We  need 
to  make  it  possible  for  this  country  to 
use  the  experience  and  the  judgment, 
the  knowhow,  the  lessons  learned  over 
a  lifetime  in  a  world  where  Judgment, 
where  understanding,  where  common- 
sense,  those  qualities  which  you  can 
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improve  with  age— I  get  a  little  smart- 
I  certainly  compliment  the  Senator  ^^  gygry  day  I  come  out  here  on  the 
for    his    legislation    today    and    am  senate    floor— those    qualities   which 
pleased  to  cosponsor  it.  you  improve  with  age,  that  is  what, 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  thank  my  friend  and  above  all,  our  older  workers  who  con- 
most  distinguished  colleague  from  ventionally  retire  have  to  offer  this 
Florida  for  his  kind  words.  He  has  coimtry.  It  is  a  great  gift,  it  is  a  great 
been  a  tremendotis  Eulvocate  for  the  el-  resoiutw,  and  it  is  a  great  advantage 
derly.  He  has  not  hesitated  to  advance  this  country  has  at  its  disposal  if  we 
very  forwardl(x>klng  ideas.  He  has  are  only  wise  enough  to  take  the  key 
demonstrated  a  tremendous  amount  of  out  of  our  legislative  pocket  and  open 
foresight  in  these  areas.  I  compliment  the  door  to  opportunity  for  these  men 
him  for  his  great  interest  and  concern,  and  women. 


I  thank  my  friend  from  Florida. 

KLnflllATIOII  OP  KAiniATOaT  BETIRBIBVT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  am  pleased  to 
Join  Senator  Heutz  in  sponsoring  this 
legislation  which  will  prohibit  manda- 
tory retirement  in  the  private  sector 
and  I  want  to  ass(x;iate  myself  with  his 
remarks  on  the  subject  of  age  discrimi- 
nation. 

As  a  sponsor  of  the  Age  Discrimina- 
tion and  Employment  Act  of  1967  as 
well  as  the  1978  amendments  to  that 
act,  I  am  proud  of  the  significant  prog- 
ress we  have  made  in  eliminating  arbi- 
trary and  invidious  discrimination 
against  older  workers  in  our  sodety. 

I  favored  eliminating  mandatory  re- 
tirement in  1978.  However,  at  that 
time  concerns  were  raised  about  the 
impact  which  removal  of  the  age  cap 
would  have  on  the  employment  oppor- 
tunities on  younger  workers.  We 
therefore  compromised  and  raised  the 
age  cap  from  65  to  70  and  directed  the 
Labor  Department  to  conduct  a  de- 
tailed study  on  the  effects  of  this 
change  on  the  employment  opportuni- 
ties of  yoimger  workers.  That  report 
has  now  been  issued  and  it  is  clear 
that  the  concerns  raised  in  1978  were 
unfounded. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  today  is 
very  limited.  There  are  numerous 
other  changes  in  the  law  which  I 
favor.  I  am  particularly  concerned 
about  the  exemption  in  current  law 
which  permits  employers  to  force  cer- 
tain executive  and  policymaking  offi- 
cials to  retire  at  age  65,  as  well  as  the 
provision  which  permits  employers  to 
cease  making  pension  contributions 
for  those  who  continue  to  work  past 
age  65. 

We  are  not  addressing  those  issues 
because  we  want  to  eliminate  the 
upper  age  limit  under  the  area  quickly 
and  without  lengthy  debate. 

At  the  same  time,  I  want  to  make  it 
clear  that  as  ranking  minority  member 
on  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  I  will  vrtthdraw  my  support 
for  this  bill  and  actively  oppose  any 
action  by  our  committee  if  any  effort 
is  made  to  undermine  the  important 
procedural  protections  in  current  law 
during  consideration  of  this  bilL 

It  is  no  secret  that  a  number  of  busi- 
ness organizations  see  this  bill  as  an 
opportunity  to  eliminate  an  individ- 
ual's right  to  have  his  case  heard  by  a 
Jury.  As  the  sponsor  of  the  Jiu-y  Trial 
Amendment  in  1978,  I  can  assure  you 
that  I  will  do  everything  in  my  power 
to  prevent  any  weakening  of  this  ttasic 
procedural  right.  At  a  time  when 
budget  cuts  and  a  lack  of  commitment 
to  vigorous  enforcement  by  the 
Reagan  administration  have  drastical- 
ly reduced  the  effectiveness  of  the 
laws  covering  race  and  sex  discrimina- 
tion, the  ADEIA  continues  to  be  an  ex- 
tremely effective  tool  for  protecting 
the  rights  of  older  workers.  One  of  the 
principal  reasons  is  the  Jury  trial  pro- 
vision which  has  proven  to  be  an  im- 
portant incentive  for  voluntary  com- 
pliance. Without  this  protecti(Ki  plain- 
tiffs in  age  discrimination  cases  would 
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be  severely  disadvantaged  and  the 
entire  enforcement  mechanism  of  the 
act  would  be  severely  undermined. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation  and  to  Join  me  and  the 
other  cosponsors  in  opposing  any  at- 
tempt to  amend  the  law  beyond  the 
change  we  propose  today.* 

AOK  DISCRIMIlf  ATIOR  »  EKPLOYMENT 

•  Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  president,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  with  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Heutz,  in  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2617.  a  bill  to  prohibit 
mandatory  retirement  by  removing 
the  age  70  cap  in  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Elmployment  Act. 

As  ranking  member  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Aging,  Family,  and 
Human  Services,  I  am  deeply  commit- 
ted to  insuring  that  aU  senior  citizens 
be  provided  the  opportunity  to  contin- 
ue to  be  full  participating  and  contrib- 
uting members  of  society. 

The  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act,  with  a  few  carefully  defined 
exceptions,  makes  it  illegal  for  a  busi- 
ness to  fire,  demote,  or  refuse  to  hire 
an  employee  between  the  ages  of  40 
and  70.  Although  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation 15  years  ago.  and  its  subsequent 
amendments,  was  a  significant  step 
forward  in  guaranteeing  the  rights  of 
our  senior  citizens,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  the  65  upper  age  limit  of  the  1967 
act,  and  the  70  upper  age  limit  of  the 
1978  amendments,  were  arbitrarily  de- 
termined. 

In  my  view,  it  is  increasingly  impor- 
tant that  the  arbitrary  ceiling  be  re- 
moved. Life  expectancy— from  birth- 
has  increased  from  approximately  47 
years  in  1900  to  approximately  72 
years  in  1980.  Findings  from  recent 
studies  indicate  that  mental  decline 
with  age  Is  not  inevitable.  A  California 
longitudinal  study  which  tested  volun- 
teers for  intelligence  over  a  21 -year 
period  has  found  that  most  of  those 
tested  maintained — or  even  improved- 
intellectual  competence  as  they  grew 
older.  Other  research  reports  support 
findings  that  Job  complexity  and  chal- 
lenge Influence  psychological  func- 
tioning and  Intellectual  flexibility 
throughout  life,  and  that  many  seri- 
ous disabilities  can  be  reduced  by  regi- 
mens which  reward  activity  and 
Independence. 

To  anyone  who  would  question  the 
ability  of  America's  older  people  to 
play  a  significant  role  in  society.  I 
would  cite  the  example  of  Benjamin 
Franklin.  Dr.  Franklin  was  beyond  65 
years  of  age  when  he  helped  write  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  During 
the  decade  of  his  seventies,  Franklin 
served  as  Ambassador  to  PYance  and 
was  instrumental  in  forging  the  alli- 
ance between  France  and  America 
that  was  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  suc- 
cess In  the  War  for  Independence. 
When  Franklin  was  81,  he  played  a 
key  role  In  writing  the  Constitution. 

Throughout  this  period  of  enormous 
aocompUshment  in  which  he  achieved 
a  status  that  has  rarely  been  equaled 
by  any  American  statesman.  Dr. 
Franklin  had  a  characteristically  hu- 
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morous  repfy  to  those  who  asked  his 
age.  He  alwtiys  responded:  "I  am  in  the 
prime  of  rxt/  senility."  The  bill  we  in- 
troduce to^y  is  the  vehicle  with 
which  to  welcome  all  senior  citizens  to 
their  primei 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  that  in  recent 
weeks  ther^  have  been  indications  that 
the  administration  is  withdrawing  its 
support  of  this  simple  extension  of  Job 
rights  to  Americans  over  70,  and  may 
even  be  endorsing  amendments  which 
would  wea^n  existing  law's  protection 
for  older  workers.  Should  such  amend- 
ments be  bursued,  I  will  vigorously 
oppose  thtm.  and  should  they  be 
adopted,  I  will  be  forced  to  oppose  the 
measure  as  ja  whole.* 

Air  END  to  MAMOATORT  REmUEHEin 

Mr.  PEEfCY.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of!  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  am  proud  to  Join  our  distin- 
guished chairman.  Senator  Heinz,  in 
introducing  legislation  to  prohibit 
mandatory  retirement.  Our  bUl 
amends  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  (ADEA)  by  removing 
the  upper  limit  of  protection  set  at  age 
70  in  1978.  By  striking  this  limit,  our 
legislation  extends  protection  against 
employment  discrimination  to  persons 
of  all  ages. 

Mr.  President,  when  Congress  en- 
acted the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  in  1967,  it  determined 
then  that  0ur  national  policy  should 
promote  t|ie  employment  of  older 
workers  a^d  40  to  65.  The  ADEA's 
stated  purpose  was  to  "promote  em- 
ployment t)f  older  persons  based  on 
their  abili^  rather  than  age;  to  pro- 
hibit arbitrary  age  discrimination  in 
employme4t;  and  to  help  employers 
and  workers  find  ways  of  meeting 
problems  Arising  from  the  impact  of 
age  on  emi^oyment." 

The  original  act  set  the  upper  age 
limit  for  protection  at  age  65  because 
it  was  thefcommon  retirement  age  in 
U.S.  industry  and  the  normal  eligibil- 
ity age  for  full  social  security  benefits. 

At  that  t)me,  little  was  known  about 
the  desire^  or  abilities  of  older  work- 
ers. We  dl<j  know,  however,  that  there 
was  persistent  and  widespread  use  of 
age  limits  in  hiring  that  was  attributed 
to  arbitrff  y  discrimination  against 
older  workers  regardless  of  ability. 
The  ADEA  of  1967  was  a  very  imppr- 
tant  first  step  in  addressing  this  prob- 
lem. 

In  1974  the  act  was  amended  to  in- 
clude und^r  its  protection  Federal. 
State,  and'  local  government  employ- 
ees. Then  In  1978,  the  act  removed  the 
mandatory  retirement  age  for  Federal 
employees  and  raised  the  upper  limit 
for  all  others  from  65  to  70.  It  is  the 
age  70  ag<  limit  that  our  legislation 
would  elim  nate. 

Mr.  Preddent,  during  the  debate  on 
the  1978  amendments,  many  concerns 
were  expressed  about  the  impact  of 
raising  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
to  70.  We  did  not  know,  for  example, 
what,  if  any.  displacement  would  occur 
among  younger  workers  or  minority 
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and  women  workers.  Nor  did  we  know 
if  there  would  be  any  adverse  effect  on 
productivity  dut  to  the  potential  loss 
of  efficiency  o|  workers  between  the 
ages  of  65  and  7D. 

What  we  kne^  at  the  time  was  that 
forced  retirement  was  not  good  for 
older  persons.]  Research  conducted 
since  the  enactment  of  the  original 
ADEA  showed  that  there  was  an  im- 
portant link  between  activity  and  good 
health  and  that  the  most  important 
and  fimdamental  emotional  need  of 
older  persons  was  to  continue  as  active 
and  contributing  members  of  society. 
Studies  had  also  concluded  that  chron- 
ological age  alone  was  a  poor  indicator 
of  the  ability  to  perform  work. 

It  was  the  i^ue  of  equity  and  an 
overriding  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
older  persons  Ithat  led  Congress  to 
raise  the  manditory  retirement  age  to 
70  in  the  face  of  some  stiff  opposition. 
The  1978  amendments  represented 
one  more  giant  step  in  our  effort  to 
guarantee  the  right  of  individuals  to 
be  treated  in  employment  solely  on 
the  basis  of  thjeir  ability,  not  on  the 
basis  of  stereotypes. 

Today,  with  this  legislation,  we  take 
the  final  step  tp  remove  from  the  law 
the  assimiptiori  that  age  alone  is  an 
accurate  measure  of  an  individual's 
ability  to  work. 

issue  of  fairness  is 
it  is  not  the  only 
e  this  law.  Mandatory 
not  serve  our  coun- 
try's best  econdmic  interests.  It  flatly 
ignores,  and  thus  wastes,  a  source  of 
manpower  which  our  country  can  use 
now,  but  will  desperately  need  in  the 
near  future.      I 

Mr.  President,  at  the  beginning  of 
1981,  the  nearly  26  million  Americans 
65  and  over  made  up  more  than  11 
percent  of  the  population.  Projections 
show  that  36  tiillion  persons  will  be 
over  65  in  the  |year  2000—13  percent. 
That  number  will  increase  to  65  mil- 
lion—20  percent— in  the  year  2030.  At 
the  same  time,l  these  projections  also 
foresee  a  dwinaling  of  the  size  of  the 
youth  population  who  will  replace  re- 
tirees in  the  labor  force.  The  net 
effect  of  this  wtl  be  a  ratio  of  working 
age  population  Ito  elderly  of  2.5  to  1,  a 
decline  of  about  50  percent  from  its 
current  level  of  5  to  1. 

If  current  working  and  retirement 
patterns  continue,  private  and  public 
pension  systems^  wiU  face  a  severe  fi- 
nancial strain,  put  just  as  important, 
the  economy  Will  suffer  as  highly 
skilled  older  workers  continue  to  with- 
draw from  the  labor  force  in  large 
numbers. 

These  simple  facts  demand  that  we 
focus  attention  now  on  problems  con- 
fronting older  workers.  Foremost 
among  these  problems  is  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age  which  not  only 
discriminates  ligainst  persons  who 
want  to  work, .  but  completely  disre- 


Although   th< 
most  importi 
reason  to  chani 
retirement  doi 


gards  the  value 
workplace. 
Moreover,  we 


of  older  workers  in  the 
aow  have  new  evidence 


which  concludes  that  an  end  to  man- 
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datory  retirement  will  not  have  an  ad- 
verse impact  on  other  segments  of  the 
labor  force,  such  as  youth,  women,  and 
minorities. 

A  Department  of  Labor  study,  man- 
dated by  the  1978  amendments,  clearly 
indicates  that  eliminating  mandatory 
retirement  will  have  little  effect  on 
other  groups  of  workers  because  the 
number  of  workers  who  will  continue 
employment,  about  400,000,  is  small 
when  compared  to  the  total  U.S.  labor 
force  which  is  expected  to  reach  134 
million  by  the  year  2000.  Moreover, 
the  report  found  that  older  workers 
tend  to  be  involved  in  different  occu- 
pations than  young,  women  or  minor- 
ity workers.  The  concern  that  elimina- 
tion of  the  mandatory  retirement  age 
will  seriously  affect  Job  opportunities 
for  other  workers  is  "generally  un- 
founded." 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  one 
final  point.  It  is  not  the  intent  of  our 
legislation  to  reverse  the  achievements 
of  the  past  decades  or  to  abridge  the 
retirement  benefits  that  older  persons 
now  enjoy.  On  the  contrary,  support- 
ive employment  policies  which  do  not 
encourage  older  persons  to  leave  the 
work  force  can  only  strengthen  and 
preserve  our  retirement  programs. 

Our  goal  Is  to  insure  that  any  person 
who  wants  to  work  is  not  denied  that 
opportunity  because  of  his  or  her  age. 
To  reach  this  goal  we  must  adopt  a 
comprehensive  approach  designed  to 
promote  opportunities  for  older  work- 
ers. Elnding  mandatory  retirement  is 
the  logical  place  to  begin.  It  will  signal 
our  intention  to  eliminate  all  barriers 
to  the  full  participation  of  older  work- 
ers. Employment  should  and  must  be 
an  option  for  all  ages. 

Last  fall.  Senator  Grasslet  and  I 
chaired  a  hearing  of  the  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  in  the  Quad  Cities 
area.  The  purpose  of  our  hearing  was 
to  explore  existing  opportunities  for 
older  workers,  the  problems  they  face 
when  seeking  jobs  and  the  public  and 
private  resources  available  to  assist 
them. 

For  older  Americans,  the  findings  of 
our  hearing  were  mixed.  Our  witnesses 
were  unanimous  in  their  praise  of 
older  persons  as  capable  and  depend- 
able employees.  But  they  also  testified 
that  older  workers  still  face  consider- 
able obstacles  when  deciding  whether 
or  not  to  stay  on  the  job  or  to  reenter 
the  work  force.  Our  hearing  and 
others  the  Aging  Committee  has  held 
during  the  past  2  years  show  that  de- 
spite all  we  have  accomplished  to 
insure  equal  opportunity,  we  still  lack 
a  national  older  worker  policy  to 
expand  employment  opportunities  for 
older  men  and  women  who  want  to 
work. 

Let  us  begin  now  by  abolishing  man- 
datory retirement.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  us.  the  President  and 
the  White  House  Conference  on  Aging 
In  supporting  this  important  legisla- 
tion and  pressing  for  its  early  consid- 
eration and  passage. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 

CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 

Florida  (Mr.  Chiuss)  is  recognized  for 

not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

UXICIT  DRUGS 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  2  weeks 
ago  Senator  Nunn  and  I  introduced 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982,  S.  2543. 
Since  that  time,  we  have  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  every  day  and 
spoken  out  on  the  need  for  the  Senate 
to  act  promptly  to  pass  anticrime  leg- 
islation. I  believe  that  oiu*  colleagues 
are  hearing  our  message,  and  the  mes- 
sage of  the  American  public.  Seven- 
teen Senators  have  Joined  Senator 
NtJinf  and  me  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2543. 
In  addition,  over  30  Senators,  includ- 
ing myself,  are  sponsors  of  anticrime 
bill  S.  2572  that  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Biden  introduced  Just 
before  Memorial  Day.  That  bill,  like 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982,  has 
been  placed  directly  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Now.  we  must  act  to  call 
both  of  these  bills  from  the  calendar, 
and  get  the  Senate  to  pass  them. 

We  have  learned  that  one  of  the  key 
contributing  factors  to  crime  is  the  use 
of  illicit  drugs.  Drugs  and  crime  always 
seem  to  go  hand  in  hand.  In  my  home 
State  of  Florida,  the  drug  trafficking 
problems  Is  particularly  bad,  since 
much  of  the  marihuana  and  cocaine 
that  comes  into  the  United  States 
enters  through  Florida.  Big-time  drug 
traffickers  do  not  hesitate  to  use  vio- 
lence, either  as  a  way  to  enforce  disci- 
pline or  as  a  way  to  get  back  at  anyone 
who  tries  to  stop  them.  And  this  use  of 
violence  extends  to  any  person,  regard- 
less of  who  he  is,  who  stands  in  their 
way. 

The  Miami  area  gets  most  of  the  na- 
tional publicity  as  a  drug  center.  But 
in  fact,  all  of  Florida's  coastline  is  fair 
game  for  drug  smugglers,  who  bring 
their  illegal  cargos  into  small  ports  or 
deserted  airfields.  And  the  presence  of 
these  violent  drug  smugglers  can  dis- 
rupt a  small  community,  and  put  all  of 
Its  citizens  in  fear  for  their  safety. 
Earlier  this  year,  we  saw  an  example 
of  how  drug-related  violence  can  affect 
a  small  town. 

In  1980.  Mr.  Wallace  Kelly  was  ar- 
rested at  the  local  Marina  in  the  small 
town  of  Placlda,  Fla.,  and  charged 
with  smuggling  a  17-ton  loan  of  mari- 
huana into  the  United  States.  Placlda 
is  in  Charlotte  County,  a  small  county 
with  many  retired  persons  on  the 
southwest  coast  of  Florida.  After  one 
of  the  longest  trials  in  the  history  of 
Charlotte  Coxmty.  Wallace  Kelly  was 
convicted  and  sentenced  to  45  years  in 
jail  and  a  $200,000  fine.  I  might  add  at 
this  point,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
reason  Kelly  was  sentenced  to  45  years 
in  prison  was  because  Florida  has  a 
State  law  that  sets  big  sentences  for 


large-scale  drug  traffickers.  The  Fed- 
eral Government  does  not  have  such  a 
statute,  and  a  person  caught  smug- 
gling 10  tons  of  marihuana  Is  subject 
to  the  same  prison  penalties  as  a 
person  caught  smuggling  only  a  couple 
of  ounces.  Title  3  of  S.  2543  would 
triple  current  penalties  for  those  con- 
victed of  smuggling  large  amoimts  of 
marihuana. 

In  any  case,  the  man  who  put  Wal- 
lace Kelly  behind  bars  was  Mr.  Gene 
Berry,  the  prosecutor  of  the  Charlotte 
County  Circuit  Court.  After  the  trial 
was  completed,  Judge  Richard  Stan- 
ley, the  man  who  tried  the  case,  re- 
ceived threats.  But  Gene  Berry  heard 
nothing.  He  heard  nothing  that  is, 
until  the  night  of  January  16  of  this 
year.  That  night.  Gene  Berry  an- 
swered the  door  bell  to  his  home  in 
Port  Charlotte,  Fla.  Evidently,  he  rec- 
ognized the  person  at  the  door,  but 
before  he  could  say  more  than  a  few 
words,  he  was  shot  four  times  in  the 
head  with  a  shotgun.  He  died  instant- 
ly. 

In  April,  three  persons  were  arrested 
for  the  murder  of  Gene  Berry.  One  of 
them,  the  person  accused  of  firing  the 
shots,  was  Bonnie  Kelly,  the  wife  of 
the  marihuana  smuggler  that  Gene 
Berry  put  behind  bars  back  in  1980. 
She  has  been  charged  with  first  degree 
murder.  Her  two  accomplices  have  al- 
ready pleaded  giiilty  to  second  degree 
murder    of    Gene    Berry,    and    have 
turned  States  evidence  against  Bonnie 
Kelly.  These  two  accomplices  also  re- 
vealed that  there  had  been  another 
murder  plot.  This  one  was  to  kiU  an  in- 
formant who  had  been  working  for  the 
Charlotte  County  Sheriff's  Office,  and 
who  had  already  testified  against  40 
other    drug-related    defendants.    Fur- 
thermore, one  of  the  accomplices  had 
been  scheduled  to  stand  trial  for  co- 
caine charges  as  of  January  20,  only  a 
couple  of  days  after  Gene  Berry  was 
murdered.     Gene    Berry    had    been 
scheduled  to  prosecute  that  case.  A 
date  for  the  trial  of  the  killers  of  Gene 
Berry  has  not  been  scheduled  yet. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  are  dealing 
with  drug  traffickers,  we  are  dealing 
with  people  who  seemingly  stop  at 
nothing  to  get  their  way.  A  judge  is 
threatened,  a  prosecutor  is  shot  down 
in  cold  blood,  a  key  informant  is  the 
target  of  a  murder  plot.  It  \&  difficult 
to  expect  that  people  this  violent  and 
this  desperate  will  feel  threatened  by 
a  county  prosecutor  or  a  county  sher- 
iff. Drug  smugglers,  if  they  are 
caught,  will  try  to  buy  their  way  out 
of  trouble.  If  that  fails,  then  they  will 
turn  to  violence  and  intimidation.  To 
fight  people  like  this,  we  must  harness 
the  full  force  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  we  must  put  the  criminals 
and  the  drug  smugglers  on  notice  that 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  tol- 
erate these  types  of  actions. 

Mr.  President,  another  provision  of 
the  bill  that  Senator  Nunw  and  I  have 
introduced,  S.  2583,  makes  murder  for 
hire  a  Federal  crime.  In  this  instance. 
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we  see  a  situation  in  which  these  three 
people  plotted  to  murder  the  prosecu- 
tor, which  they  carried  out.  That 
would  also  bring  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment people  into  that  under  the 
charges  of  the  bill  that  we  are  propos- 
ing. 

To  do  that,  we  must  have  strong 
laws  on  the  books,  laws  that  enable 
our  Federal.  State,  and  local  law  en- 
forcement officials  track  the  traffickers 
down.  We  also  must  have  reforms  in 
our  criminal  Justice  system  which 
make  sure  that  those  who  are  arrested 
do  not  use  legal  loopholes  to  escape 
Justice.  We  in  the  Senate  can  demon- 
state  our  leadership  and  our  commit- 
ment to  fight  drug  smuggling,  and  the 
violence  it  creates,  but  only  if  we  act 
promptly  on  a  package  of  anticrlme 
proposals.  We  have  two  such  packages 
before  us  now.  But  time  is  nmning 
out.  There  are  only  55  legislative  days 
left  this  session.  Unless  we  act  now, 
the  crime,  the  violence,  and  the  drug 
trafficking  will  continue.  We  can  help 
stop  it,  but  only  if  we  act. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  from  Florida  yield  any  time 
remaining  under  his  special  order? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
such  time  as  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
may  require. 

TITUI IV,  CRIia  COimtOL  ACT  OP  1»«3.  HABEAS 

coiuro8-3 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  provi- 
sions of  title  IV  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982  will  modify  the  existing 
habeas  corpus  statute  to  prevent  the 
Federal  courts  from  holding  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing  if  the  State  court  has  al- 
ready conducted  one  which  fully  and 
fairly  resolved  the  merits  of  the  factu- 
al question.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
has  made  it  clear  that  when  a  finding 
of  fact  has  been  determined  after  a 
full  and  fair  heanng  in  State  court,  a 
further  factual  hearing  in  Federal 
court  is  not  required.-  Unfortunately, 
many  Federal  courts  apparently 
regard  existing  law  as  impermissive 
and  insist  on  holding  evidentiary  hear- 
ings regardless  of  what  the  State  court 
records  show. 

There  is  no  rational  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  second  hearing  to 
determine  issues  of  fact  if  the  State 
court  procedures  are  open  for  full  and 
fair  development  of  the  facts  and  reso- 
lution of  the  issues.  If  they  are  not, 
the  Federal  district  courts  are  permit- 
ted to  intervene  and  determine  the 
factual  issues  anew.  But,  justice  re- 
quires nothing  more,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  has  repeatedly  noted. 

The  case  of  Jurek  against  Estelle  il- 
lustrates the  need  for  the  type  of 
amendment  we  have  proposed  in  title 
IV  of  the  Crime  Control  Act.  In  1973, 
Jurek  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  a 
10-year-old  child  in  Cuero,  Tex.  At  his 
State  court  trial  Jurek  filed  a  motion 
to  suppress  confessions  that  he  had 
given  to  the  authorities  shortly  after 
his  arrest.  The  Texas  trial  court  con- 
ducted a  suppression  hearing;  howev- 
er. Jurek  elected  not  to  testify  at  that 


hearing.  The  Texas  trial  Judge  entered 
an  order  finding  that  the  confessions 
were  voluntarily  given  and  the  trial 
Jury  was  ^o  allowed  to  determine 
their  volunfariness,  weight,  and  credi- 
bility. 

Jurek  was  foumd  guilty,  sentenced  to 
death,  and  thereafter  instituted  an 
appeal  to  the  Texas  Court  of  Criminal 
Appeals.  Among  the  issues  raised, 
Jurek  challenged  the  admissibility  of 
his  written  confessions  claiming  they 
were  involuntary.  That  court  found 
the  record  supported  the  trial  Judge's 
finding  and  affirmed  the  Judgment 
and  sentence.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  also  affirmed  the 
Judgment  and  sentence  after  uphold- 
ing Texas  death  penalty  statute. 

Thereafter  Jurek  filed  a  petition  for 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  .for  the  Southern  District 
of  Texas  i^;ain  claiming  the  confes- 
sions weremvoluntary  and  thus  inad- 
missible. iTie  Federal  district  Judge 
after  revie\<ijbig  the  State  court  records 
and  other  fvidence  presented  by  the 
parties  ruUd  against  Jurek  and  an 
appeal  waa  instituted  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  Fifth  Circuit.  On 
April  23,  19^9,  in  a  2  to  1  decision,  the 
court  held  I"*  •  •  imder  all  circum- 
stances, Jurek's  confessions  were  in- 
voluntary. ^  •  •"  The  panel  never 
mentioned  wiy  evidence  or  indication 
that  the  T&cas  trial  court  hearing  was 
not  full  an^  fair.  The  panel  ordered  a 
new  trial  ind  held  the  confessions 
given  by  Jt«-ek  could  not  be  used  in  a 
subsequent  trial. 

Judge  Co  eman  in  a  vigorous  dissent 
stated: 

.  .  .  We  ht  ve  never  seen  Jurek;  we  have 
not  seen  or  Ifeard  any  of  the  witnesses.  The 
majority  disagrees  with  the  findings  of  all 
the  Judges  aild  Jurors  who  have  done  so  and 
it  follows  itsi  own  notions  of  what  the  evi- 
dence should  have  established.  In  my  opin- 
ion, such  "itidependent  findings"  are  un- 
justified  I 

Texas  fllfd  a  petition  for  rehearing 
en  banc,  which  was  granted  on  June  5. 
1979.  On  A»g\ist  11,  1980,  7  years  after 
the  crime  vias  committed,  a  sharply  di- 
vided court!  of  appeals  rendered  a  45- 
page  opinioli  which  resulted  in  a  rever- 
sal of  the  order  of  the  lower  court 
denying  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus.  A 
majority  of  the  court  found  the  first 
confession  volimtary  but  the  second 
confession  involuntary.  Nine  Judges 
found  both  written  confessions  invol- 
untary. Eleven  judges  concluded  both 
written  confessions  were  voluntary 
and  stated: : 

...  A  car^ttu  reading  of  the  record  con- 
vinces us  thA  the  findings  of  voluntariness 
by  the  Jury,  |he  State  Trial  Court,  the  SUte 
Appeallate  (jourt  and  the  Federal  District 
Court  were  s#und.  .  .  . 

This  cas4  illustrates  the  absolute 
need  for  a  modification  of  existing  law 
because  if  Federal  courts  are  free  to 
make  an  "independent  determination" 
of  questions  of  fact  without  regard  to 
the  findings  made  by  the  persons  who 
heard  and  taw  the  witnesses,  notwith- 
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standing  the  fa^t  that  those  findings 
are  rationally  siqiported  by  the  record, 
then  one  must  Wonder  why  go  through 
the  trouble  of  holding  State  court 
hearings  in  the  first  place  and  wheth- 
er any  Judgment  can  ever  be  deter- 
mined to  be  final. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  example 
and  many  other  examples  indicate  the 
need  for  changes  in  the  law  proposed 
by  Senator  Chii^es  and  myself.  I  hope 
oiir  colleagues  will  consider  these 
changes  in  the  v^ry  near  future. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDOfG  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  busine^. 

Mr.  ZORINSinr.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absehce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.       [ 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  tell  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  time  for  jmoming  business  has 
expired. 

Mr.   GOLDW. 
unanimous  co: 
we  are  waiting 
that  I  mighV: 

The  PRESID: 
out  objection,  it 


TER.  It  has?  I  ask 
nt,  during  the  time 
r  something  to  start, 
e  a  few  remarks. 

G  OFFICER.  With- 

so  ordered. 


TAIWAN  llELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  GOLDWJATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  during  the  Memorial  Day 
recess,  it  was  my  pleasure  to,  once 
again,  visit  the]  island  of  Taiwan  and 
obtain  firsthand  impressions  and  reac- 
tions to  the  seaming  failure  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  administration 
to  live  up  to  the  promises  made  to  the 
American  people  during  the  campaign 
which  placed  the  President  in  office. 

Now,  I  want  |to  start  these  remarks 
by  quoting  in  part  from  an  item  ap- 
pearing in  the^U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  of  June  r7: 

Anxious  to  close  a  widening  rift  with 
China,  the  United  States  is  reported  by  con- 
gressional sourcea  to  be  offering  Peldng  this 
deal:  Washington  will  explicitly  recognize 
China's  legal  sovereignty  over  Taiwan, 
promise  to  set  a  ctitoff  date  on  shipments  of 
arms  to  the  Taipei  Government  and  mean- 
while limit  such  Weapons  sales. 

On  the  heals  of  that  report  is  a  simi- 
lar announcement  in  the  June  14  issue 
of  Newsweek  that  the  United  States 
and  Red  Chlni  are  nearing  a  settle- 
ment of  the  dis  ?ute  over  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  which  will  phase  out  these 
sales.  The  Ne^week  article  reports 
that  our  Government  is  likely  to  pre- 
sent the  Chinese  Communists  with  a 
new  draft  proposal  that  may  well  be  in 
the  form  of  at  accord  similar  to  the 
Shanghai  comn  unique. 


It  has  been  suggested  by  some  ob- 
servers that  if  such  a  document  exists 
it  would  represent  the  effort  of  pro- 
Peking  individuals  in  the  State  De- 
partment to  circiuivent  and  effective- 
ly abrogate  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act. 
According  to  this  scheme,  a  Joint 
communique  would  not  require  Senate 
approval,  as  a  treaty  would,  nor  action 
by   both   Houses  of  Congress  as  an 
actual  amendment  of  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act  would.  Thus,  in  the  eyes  of 
those  persons  who  wish  to  abandon 
Taiwan,  a  Joint  conununique  would  be 
a  sneaky  way  of  getting  around  the 
Taiwan    Relations    Act    without    any 
prior  consultation  with  the  Congress 
or  any  form  of  congressional  approval. 
That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  precise 
fear  everyone  in  Taiwan  has  that  I 
spoke  with,  and  that  goes  from  the 
workmen  on  the  street  right  on  up  to 
the  very  top.  I  want  to  ask,  through 
this  Congressional  Record  speech,  a 
question  of  every  American  and  par- 
ticularly direct  this  question  to  the 
President,  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
others  concerned  with  the  keeping  of 
campaign  promises  and  the  faith  of 
our  country's  commitments.  Do  you 
want  to  live  the  rest  of  your  life  with 
the   fact  embellished  on  your  mind 
that  you,  through  your  actions,  have 
contributed  to  the  downfall,  degrada- 
tion, and  possible  bloodshed  of  18  mil- 
lion  people   living  on   the   Island   of 
Taiwan?  If  this  type  of  action  is  taken, 
if  America  goes  back  on  its  word  and 
its  best  interests,  this  Is  about  what 
you  can  expect  when  the  mainland 
Chinese   invade   or   threaten   to   use 
force  against  Taiwan  or  its  trade  activ- 
ities in  the  future.  Now  make  no  mis- 
takes about  this,  if  we  renege  on  our 
promises,  we  are  inviting  a  war  in  the 
far  Pacific.  It  is  a  war  that  could  mean 
the  possible  loss  of  the  most  strategi- 
cally valuable  piece  of  real  estate  we 
have  available  out  there. 

Mr.  President,  another  dangerous 
aspect  of  the  agreement  that  the  State 
Department  is  reported  to  be  promot- 
ing is  that  it  would  appear  to  acknowl- 
edge for  the  first  time  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communist  regime  has  sovereign- 
ty over  Taiwan.  We  have  never,  and  I 
repeat  "never,"  accepted  or  acknowl- 
edged that  Taiwan  belongs  to  Commu- 
nist China.  We  have  merely  acknowl- 
edged, meaning  no  more  than  we  take 
note  of,  the  "position  that  there  is  but 
one  China  and  that  Taiwan  is  part  of 
China." 

Now,  we  should  examine  the  word 
"part"  carefully.  It  is  Important  to 
note  that  "province"  Is  not  used. 
Former  Secretary  of  State  Kissinger, 
who  was  in  Shanghai  when  the  com- 
mimique  was  drafted,  has  revealed 
publicly  that  our  Government  deliber- 
ately avoided  using  the  term  "prov- 
ince" and  instead  substituted  "part"  in 
order  to  avoid  any  false  implication 
that  Taiwan  was  subject  to  the  politi- 
cal sovereignty  of  the  so-called  Peo- 
ple's Republic. 

If  we  now  change  our  original  course 
and  give  any  specific  or  tacit  accept- 


ance of  Chinese  Communist  "sover- 
eignty" over  Taiwan,  it  would  immedi- 
ately create  great  tension  in  the 
Taiwan  Straits.  The  Chinese  Commu- 
nists might  interpret  this  new  develop- 
ment as  giving  them  a  free  hand  to  do 
whatever  they  saw  fit,  greatly  increas- 
ing the  likelihood  of  military  confron- 
tation in  the  Taiwan  region.  The 
United  States  must  steer  clear  of  the 
"sovereignty"  issue  and  maintain  close 
relations  with  the  Government  on 
Taiwan  in  accordance  with  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  everyone  con- 
nected with  the  decisions  that  seem  to 
be  in  the  process  of  being  made  to  un- 
derstand fully  what  they  are  doing. 
We  can  talk  all  we  want  about  the  one- 
China  policy  and  many  people  on 
Taiwan  agree  with  that  when  we  speak 
of  the  Chinese  nation.  But  none  of 
them  can  agree  that  there  can  be  one 
China  with  part  of  it  slave  under  com- 
munism and  part  of  it  free  imder  the 
government  practiced  on  Taiwan. 

One  China,  yes,  but  one  free  China. 
That  should  be  our  goal,  not  the  seem- 
ing placation  of  Communists  who  rant 
and  rave  about  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  and  try  to  force  everyone  who 
vists  mainland  China  into  promising 
that  they  will  seek  repeal  or  amend- 
ment of  that  act. 

Next,  Mr.  President.  I  would  point 
out  that  the  Taiwan  Relations  Act, 
which  is  the  binding  law  of  the  land, 
clearly  states  that  the  sale  of  arms  to 
Taiwan  is  necessary  in  order  to  main- 
tain peace,  security,  and  stability  in 
the  Western  Pacific,  and  that  it  is  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  to  provide 
Taiwan  with  adequate  military  equip- 
ment and  services  so  as  to  enable  her 
to  maintain  a  sufficient  self-defense. 

In  fact,  the  law  gives  to  the  Congress 
specific  affirmative  duties  to  monitor 
the  Implementation  of  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act  and  to  participate  as  an 
equal  partner  with  the  President  in 
determining  the  nature  and  quantity 
of  defense  articles  and  services  pro- 
vided Taiwan  under  the  act. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  it  is  very  im- 
portant that  the  United  States  not 
give  any  credence  to  Red  China's 
peace  talks.  The  phony  nine-point  re- 
unification offer  by  the  Chinese  Com- 
mxinists  is  garbage,  not  worthy  of  our 
attention.  The  Communist  regime  is 
run  by  the  same  brand  of  tyrants  who 
murdered  50  million  or  more  Chinese 
people  since  the  military  occupation  of 
the  mainland  in  1949. 

Mr.  President,  I  discussed  these 
same  matters  at  greater  length  in  my 
remarks  before  the  American  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  in  Taiwan  last  week, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  speech  may  appear  in  the 
RxcoBS.  Also,  I  ask  that  articles  on 
China  policy  from  the  Washington 
Times  of  June  9  and  June  10,  may 
appear  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Addkcss  or  Sehator  Barry  Ooldwatir  or 
Arizoma  Bktore  thk  Amxricah  Cbambbi 

OP  COlOfKRCX 

It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation to  appear  before  you  today  at  your 
monthly  meeting  for  June.  I  will  open  my 
talk  with  an  unusual  question:  Is  Red  China 
a  dictatorship? 

Now,  you  would  not  think  the  question 
needs  to  be  asked  or  that  anyone  would 
hesitate  a  moment  in  giving  you  the  obvious 
answer,  which  is  that  Communist  China  is  a 
total  military  dictatorship,  which  has  never 
respected  the  human  rights  of  the  people  on 
Mainland  China  and  has  never  giv«i  up  its 
claim  to  absorb  Taiwan  by  force. 

And  yet,  when  this  question  was  aslud  of 
a  State  Department  representative  at  a  con- 
gressional hearing  recently  in  Washington, 
that  official  denied  that  Red  China  Is  a  dic- 
tatorship. The  witness  squirmed  and  evaded 
and  went  through  all  Idnds  of  contortions 
during  several  minutes  of  foUowup  question- 
ing, but  he  adamantly  refused  to  term  Com- 
munist China  a  dictatorship. 

What  is  worse,  the  State  Department  offi- 
cial even  denied  that  Red  China  has  any 
ambition  to  be  a  leader  of  the  world  Com- 
munist movement.  He  flatly  denied  that  the 
Communist  regime  is  aiding  any  subversive 
movement  anjrwhere  in  the  world. 

This  revealing— and  revolting— spectacle 
occurred  at  a  hearing  before  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committee  on  May  3.  Just  1  month 
ago.  The  witness  was  Thomas  Shoesmith, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for 
East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs.  The  subject 
was  a  piece  of  legislation  supported  by  the 
State  Department  to  designate  Communist 
China  as  a  "friendly  country"  so  she  can 
become  eligible  for  food  aid. 

This  episode  shows  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  still  living  in  a  fantasy  world.  The 
same  attitude  of  unreality  is  apparent  In 
three  letters  addressed  to  Chinese  Commu- 
nist rulers  that  were  disclosed  after  Vice 
President  Bush's  visit  to  Peking  in  May. 
These  letters  appear  to  convey  the  impres- 
'sion  that  the  United  States  gives  serious 
credence  to  the  Communist  peace  offensive 
initiated  last  September  30. 

One  of  our  Government's  letters,  dated 
April  5,  was  addressed  to  Vice  Chairman 
Deng.  It  expressly  sUtes  that:  "We  fully 
recognize  the  significance  of  the  9-polnt 
(peace)  proposal."  The  letter  also  conveys 
"our  appreciation  of  the  new  situation  cre- 
ated by  these  developments." 

Another  letter  from  our  Government, 
dated  April  5,  was  directed  to  the  Commu- 
nist premier.  This  letter  declares  that 
"there  would  naturally  be  a  decrease  in  the 
need  for  arms  by  Taiwan"  as  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution  occurs.  The 
letter  wrongly  implies  that  some  progress 
has  already  been  made  because  It  states 
that  "our  positions  over  the  past  2  months 
have  reflected  this  view." 

With  this  background,  let  us  examine 
three  issues.  First,  is  Red  China  a  "friendly 
country?"  Second,  is  there  any  substance  to 
the  Communist  peace  tali^?  And,  third,  is 
the  United  States  again  shUtlng  iU  policy 
away  from  Taiwan? 

The  answer  to  the  first  question  was  given 
in  a  brilliant  rebuttal  to  the  SUte  D^iart- 
ment  by  Ray  Cllne  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity center  for  strategic  and  Internation- 
al studies.  In  answer  to  the  apolofetic  de- 
fense of  the  Communist  regime  made  by  the 
State  Department,  Doctor  Cllne  testified 
that  Communist  China  "is  a  dictatorship 
built  on  the  traditional  Soviet  model  ...  it 
is  totaUtarlan.  It  subordinates  all  people,  all 
purposes,  every  economic  activity,  to  arbi- 
trmry  political  controL"  Truer  words  were 
never  spoken. 
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Doctor  Cline  added  that  in  the  past  year 
many  of  the  steps  some  people  thought  to 
be  poislble  openings  toward  a  looser  society 
in  Red  China  have  been  cancelled  and  the 
direction  la  now  toward  tighter  control. 
More  than  that,  the  relationsliip  with  the 
United  States,  which  was  always  one  of  op- 
portunism and  expediency,  is  now  beset 
with  quite  a  few  very  serious  turbulences. 

For  example.  Communist  China  is  actively 
engaged  in  trying  to  establish  Communist 
parties  loyal  to  Peidng  which  will  encourage 
revolutionary  activity  against  the  estab- 
Uahed  governments  in  every  part  of  the 
Third  World. 

As  proof  of  this,  you  may  be  interested  in 
a  report  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions which  Senator  Hayakawa  of  California 
filed  in  March  of  this  year  after  his  visit  to 
the  five  "ASEAN"  cotmtries;  Indonesia,  Ma- 
laysia, Singapore,  The  Philippines,  and 
Thailand.  In  three  of  these  nations.  Senator 
Hayakawa  reveals,  he  found  that  local  gov- 
ernments fear  the  threat  of  subversion  from 
Communist  China  as  a  more  Immediate  and 
greater  threat  to  their  survival  than  the  one 
posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  All  five  nations 
are  worried  about  the  Red  Chinese  threat  in 
the  next  decade. 

It  is  true  that  Communist  China  has 
failed  dismally  in  its  ability  to  Communise 
the  developing  nations,  but  that  is  not  a 
reason  for  saying  It  Is  not  a  part  of  the 
world  Communist  movement.  Nor  is  there 
much  evidence  that  Red  China  has  been 
friendly  to  us  in  any  practical  way. 

For  one  thing.  Red  China  is  constantly 
trying  to  bully  the  United  States  into  aban- 
doning Taiwan  with  the  goal  of  maJcing  her 
a  subordinate  province  under  the  thumb  of 
the  Communist  regime.  Moreover,  I  would 
remind  you  that  Red  China  has  openly  criti- 
cized American  efforts  to  resist  Soviet  and 
Cuban  revolutionary  goals  in  the  Carribean. 
Red  China  has  protested  our  efforts  to  sta- 
bilize El  Salvador.  Red  China  has  de- 
nounced our  support  of  Great  Britain  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  issue. 

Also,  Communist  China  has  resumed  de- 
mands that  the  United  SUtes  withdraw  its 
Armed  Forces  from  South  Korea.  Peking 
claims  our  forces  "impede  the  relaxation  of 
tension  In  the  Korean  Peninsula."  Chinese 
Communist  leaders  differ  openly  with 
United  States  policy  concerning  the  Pales- 
tinian issue  in  the  Middle  East  and  they 
differ  with  U.S.  regarding  sanctions  against 
South  Africa. 

The  Red  Chinese  have  refused  to  con- 
demn Poland's  one-party  military  dictator- 
ship. Instead,  Mainland  China  increased  its 
level  of  trade  with  Poland  by  30  percent 
after  the  imposition  of  martial  law  there.  So 
the  State  Department  Is  stretching  the 
truth  quite  a  bit  when  it  seeks  to  call  Red 
China  a  "friendly  country." 

Second,  I  think  the  administration  was 
badly  mistaken  in  giving  the  false  impres- 
sion that  our  Government  endorsed  Pe- 
king's peace  talk.  At  best  the  Communist  re- 
unification talk  is  propaganda.  At  worst,  it 
is  the  prelude  to  justifying  military  moves, 
if  and  when  force  is  decided  on. 

Now,  I  must  ask,  don't  we  in  the  Western 
world  have  any  sense  of  history?  Surely  we 
can  recall  that  the  Communists  used  the  so- 
called  "united  front"  at  least  twice  In  the 
past  as  camouflage  to  develop  their  strength 
and  expand  their  area  of  control  against  the 
Republic  of  China.  The  first  betrayal  was 
their  faked  cooperation  with  the  Sun  Yat- 
Sen  Government  in  the  1920's.  The  second 
happened  when  the  Communists  dishonored 
their  pledges  to  Join  hands  against  the  Japa- 
nese invasion. 

And  does  no  one  in  the  State  Department 
remember  the  promises  which  were  made  in 
a   formal   agreement   between   Communist 


China  and  Tibet  In  1951?  These  assurances 
provided  that  Peking  would  not  "alter  the 
existing  political  system"  and  pledg,ed  that 
the  "Tibetan  people  have  the  right  of  excer- 
cising  natioital  autonomy."  Despite  this 
agreement,  lied  China  ruthlessly  took  Tibet 
by  force  in  1959  and  committed  atrocities  so 
severe  that  It  was  condemned  by  the  Inter- 
national Commission  of  Jurists  for  practic- 
ing "genocide." 

In  other  Words,  beware  of  Communist 
peace  offers.  But  let  us  suppose  for  a 
moment  thai  the  Republic  of  China  did 
what  Red  CMna  demands  as  a  precondition 
to  its  reimiflcatlon  plan.  The  Republic  of 
China  would  first  have  to  give  up  its  sover- 
eignty and  recognize  the  Pelting  regime  as 
the  true  central  government  of  all  the  Chi- 
nese people. 

Once  the  Rjepublic  of  China  had  conceded 
its  soverelgnter,  it  would  no  longer  have  the 
legal  right  lo  trade,  purchase  arms  or 
engage  in  a^  external  activities  without 
the  approval  I  of  Peidng.  Thus,  I  tjelieve  the 
Government  fon  Taiwan  has  wisely  taken 
the  position  that  unless  the  Chinese  Com- 
munists restore  human  rights  and  respect 
private  ownetship  by  the  people,  there  is  no 
room  for  any  substantive  peace  talks. 

One  American  political  commentator, 
writing  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  on 
February  2.  1J982,  observed  that  Peking's  ob- 
jection to  Taiwan's  purchase  of  defensive 
arms  from  ttfe  United  States  makes  the  re- 
unification offer  an  empty  gesture.  If  the 
people  on  Taiwan  cannot  feel  secure  about 
their  lives,  freedoms  and  living  standards, 
how  can  thej  trust  the  Communist  proposal 
as  meaning  a|iything? 

Robert  Do^en  wrote  in  the  Asia  Report 
of  May,  1982^  that  Argentina's  surprise  mili- 
tary seizure  bf  the  Falkland  Islands  offers 
an  important  lesson  regarding  Taiwan's  se- 
curity. The  incident  demonstrates  what  may 
happen  when  an  insecure  authoritarian  gov- 
ernment experiences  increasing  domestic 
pressure  because  of  human  rights  abuses 
and  a  lagging  economy.  It  may,  in  despera- 
tion, launch  an  aggressive  campaign  else- 
where to  dlivert  attention  from  internal 
problems.       i 

In  answer  to  the  third  question,  I  do  not 
believe  the  vhetoric  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment means}  that  the  United  States  has 
shifted  its  bisic  policies  toward  Peking  or 
against  the  Republic  of  China.  Unfortunate- 
ly, there  is  a:strong  measure  of  double  talk 
in  our  Government's  pronouncements  on 
the  subject,  but  I  personally  retain  confi- 
dence In  the  honesty  and  good  judgment  of 
F*resldent  Refigan.  I  am  convinced  he  will 
live  up  to  ttie  commitments  he  made  as  a 
candidate.      \ 

Fortunatelj,  I  can  report  to  you  that  I 
have  had  seikreral  encouraging  discussions 
with  adminlAration  officials  recently  that 
persuade  me  they  are  not  blind  to  the  basic 
realities  of  tlK  Asia-Pacific  region. 

One  of  thepe  realities  is  that  the  United 
States  and  Oommunist  China  have  totally 
different  social,  economic,  and  political  sys- 
tems. Anoth«-  Is  that  the  brutality  and  co- 
lossal Incomtletence  of  every  Asian  Commu- 
nist dictatoriiilp  in  falling  to  meet  the  de- 
mands of  its  population  for  security  and  a 
decent  standard  of  living  is  visible  to  all  na- 
tions in  the  I%icific  Basin  area. 

In  contrast,  the  growing  strength  and  vi- 
tality of  the  newly  industrializing  and  pri- 
vate enterprise  oriented  nations  of  the 
Asian-Pacific  region  is  one  of  the  dominant 
geo-political  facts  of  this  decade.  The  emer- 
gence of  at  lefist  ten  prosperous  Asian-Pacif- 
ic nations,  who  are  modernizing  their  soci- 
eties successfully  in  friendly  association  with 
the  United  States,  offers  a  magnificent  op- 
portunity to  tilt  the  balance  of  world  power 
back  to  the  f flee  world. 
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These  ten  countries,  Japan.  South  Korea, 
Taiwan,  Australlik  New  Zealand,  and  the 
five  "Asean"  nations,  are  experiencing  the 
highest  rates  of  apnual  economic  growth  in 
the  world.  The  trade  of  these  nations  with 
the  United  States  amounted  to  $109  billion 
in  1980,  nearly  a  quarter  of  our  total  trade. 
United  States  tra^e  with  the  entire  Asian- 
Pacific  region  exceeds  oiur  trade  with  West- 
em  Europe.  I 

Here  is  a  region  in  which  we  have  friendly 
and  productive  Interests.  What  is  needed  is 
a  policy  that  wiU  ensure  our  continued  good 
relationships  witl)  these  nations  and  that 
will  strengthen  tbe  development  of  closer 
cooperation  and  'ties  among  them.  This 
means  that  we  sbould  place  our  relation- 
ships with  the  private  enterprise  countries 
of  the  Asian-Pacific  region  on  at  least  an 
equal  footing  to  tihose  we  have  with  West- 
em  Europe. 

Taiwan  is  an  essential  part  of  any  Pacific 
Basin  concept.  Tile  ^and  of  Taiwan  is  in 
the  pivotal  position  linldng  Northeast  and 
Southeast  Asia.  It  protects  Japan  and  the 
sealanes  leading  from  Korea  and  Japan  to 
the  South  China  Sea.  It  also  provides  the 
geographical  link  jwith  the  Philippines,  the 
northernmost  of  jthe  five  "Asean"  States. 
Thus,  Taiwan  holds  the  middle  of  a  very 
strategic  belt  of  nations. 

Taiwan  continues  to  enjoy  economic  suc- 
cess. The  Repubic  of  China  achieved  an 
economic  growth  rate  of  6.7  percent  in  1980 
and  5.6  percent  i  in  1981.  The  expected 
growth  rate  is  7.S  percent  this  year.  These 
are  remarkable  results  in  light  of  persistent 
economic  recessions  elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Per  capita  Income  of  Taiwan  in  1981  was 
$2,600,  compared  to  only  $281  in  Communist 
China.  The  Republic  of  China  plans  to  raise 
per  capita  income  to  $6,200  by  1989. 

There  is  full  employment  in  Taiwan.  The 
nation  keeps  coQunerclal  ties  with  more 
than  ISO  nations  and  enjoyed  an  overall 
trade  surplus  o^  $1.4  billion  in  1981. 
Taiwan's  total  foreign  trade  with  all  nations 
will  likely  reach  $200  biUlon  by  1989.  The  18 
million  people  on  Taiwan  constitute  a  larger 
nation  than  morei  than  100  other  countries 
of  the  world.        J 

However,  in  adqition  to  the  three  matters 
I  have  discussed,  \  stand  here  amazed  and 
puzzled  as  to  how  and  why  any  President  or 
Secretary  of  Stajte  of  the  United  States 
could  ever  have  aiade  such  a  thoughtless 
agreement  that  tliere  Is  only  one  Chinese 
Government. 

How  in  the  name  of  common  sense  can 
anyone  agree  that  a  government  of  slavery 
be  equally  compat'ed  with  a  government  of 
freedom? 

There  will  be  oile  China  when  there  is  one 
free  China.  And  I  pray  my  countrymen  will 
speak  only  to  that 

The  Republic  df  China  has  made  great 
strides  toward  a  i  constitutional  democracy 
and  achieved  tremendous  success  in  the 
economy,  education,  health,  communica- 
tions, and  transportation.  These  achieve- 
ments have  earned  the  continued  friendship 
of  the  United  States  and  the  emulation  of 
developing  nations  everywhere.  Let  us,  as 
Americans,  prove  jthat  cooperation  with  the 
United  States  is'  not  betrayed  and  that 
Taiwan  and  the  United  States  can  work  to- 
gether to  show  aXi  of  the  Pacific  Basin  coun- 
tries how  to  becoitie  open  and  free  and  pros- 
perous societies. 

[From  the  Was  lington  Times,  June  10, 
1982] 

Haig.  State's  '( teHA  Hahds'  CoirrunTE 
Crawi,  Toward  Pekimo 
(By  M.  Stanton  Evans) 
When  Ronald  Reagan  was  elected  Presi- 
dent, even  those  with  minimal  hopes  for  his 
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administration  assumed  he  would  do  better 
on  crucial  foreign  policy  Issues  than  did  his 
vasclllating  Democratic  predecessor. 

That  assumption  seemed  especially  valid 
concerning  U.S.  attitudes  on  China,  where 
Jimmy  Carter  had  presided  over  a  stimning 
reversal  of  our  historic  policy  of  friendship 
toward  the  anti-Communist  government  on 
Taiwan,  in  order  to  placate  the  Communist 
rulers  on  the  mainland.  Reagan  by  way  of 
contrast  was  known  as  a  vocal  friend  of  the 
Taiwanese,  in  keeping  with  his  general 
record  of  sturdy  anti-communism. 

It  comes  as  something  of  a  shock,  there- 
fore, to  note  that  Reagan's  policy  on  China, 
during  his  first  year  and  a  half  in  office,  has 
been  demonstrably  weaker  than  Jimmy 
Carter's.  As  crafted  by  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  and  the  "China  hands"  in  the  State 
Department,  it  has  been  even  more  subservi- 
ent to  Peking,  even  more  willing  to  rebuff 
the  free  Chinese,  than  Carter's  policy  at  its 
most  cringing. 

As  part  of  the  bargaining  paclcage  when 
Carter  broke  relations  with  "Taipei  and  re- 
mounced  our  mutual  treaty  of  defense.  Con- 
gress passed  the  so-called  Taiwan  Relations 
Act.  Under  this  act,  it  is  stipulated  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  the  U.S.  will  provide 
Taiwan  the  arms  it  needs  for  its  defense. 
While  Carter  was  in  office,  such  sales  in  fact 
continued. 

During  Reagan's  tenure,  however,  the 
Taiwanese  have  had  nothing  but  trouble  in 
mailing  weapons  buys  from  the  U.S.  Their 
request  to  purchase  a  new  model  fighter-in- 
terceptor has  been  turned  down,  as  have 
other  weapons  request£;  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  worth  of  equipment  already 
in  the  pipeline  was  held  up;  and  the  admin- 
istration stalled  for  upwards  of  a  year  on 
the  sale  of  $60  million  in  spare  parts— the 
sort  of  thing  that  went  through  routinely 
under  Carter. 

The  stated  reasons  for  this  performance 
varied,  but  the  actual  reason  is  obvious  on 
the  face  of  it  and  more  or  less  officially  ac- 
knowledged: the  Reagan  State  Department 
has  been  holding  up  on  arms  sales  to 
Taiwan  because  Peking  opposes  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Secretary  Haig  and  others  in  the 
department,  we  must  truclde  to  Peidng  to 
shore  up  the  internal  power  position  of 
Deng  Tsiao-ping  and  prevent  the  Red  Chi- 
nese from  breaking  diplomatic  relations 
with  us— which  supposedly  would  be  a  diplo- 
matic tragedy. 

Among  other  things  that  might  be  said 
about  this  policy,  the  most  obvious  is  that  it 
is  a  blatant  violation  of  the  law:  the  Taiwan 
Relations  Act  does  not  say  we  are  to  make 
arms  sales  to  Taiwan  if  Peking  approves 
them.  It  says  we  are  to  make  such  sales  as 
are  necessary  to  the  defense  of  Taiwan, 
period.  The  Reagan  State  Department  is 
conducting  our  policy  toward  China  as 
though  this  requirement— and  the  act  con- 
taining it  —  is  an  inconvenience  to  be  ig- 
nored or  circumvented. 

In  this  respect,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the 
letters  from  President  Reagan  that  Vice 
President  Bush  hand  carried  to  Peking  in 
April  made  no  mention  whatever  of  our  gov- 
ernment's legal  obligations  under  the  TRA. 
Instead  it  commended  Peking  for  its  sup- 
posed Interest  in  a  "peaceful  settlement" 
with  Taiwan,  and  said  that  "we  expect  that 
in  the  context  of  progress  toward  a  peaceful 
solution,  there  would  naturally  be  a  de- 
crease in  the  need  for  arms  by  Taiwan."  The 
hint  conveyed  by  this  language,  it  is  report- 
ed, has  since  been  reemphasized  in  other 
communications  to  the  Red  Chinese. 

Incidentally,  these  letters— which  were  ob- 
viously drafted  in  the  State  Department- 
are  a  further  example  of  the  Aesopian 
double-talk  in  which  such  missives  have 
been  couched  since  the  Shanghai  communi- 
que of  1972:  Permlttin«  differing  sides  of 


the  China  issue  to  read  different  meanings 
into  the  verbiage,  while  the  substance  of 
policy  moves  increasingly  closer  to  the  re- 
quirements of  Peking. 

Meanwhile,  President  Reagan  has  failed 
to  follow  up  on  his  campaign  pledges  con- 
cerning the  Taiwanese— to  relieve  them  of 
the  petty  harassment  to  which  they  were 
subjected  under  Carter.  They  are  stUl  treat- 
ed as  diplomatic  pariahs  with  whom  we  can 
have  no  official  dealings.  Assistant  secretar- 
ies of  State  and  Defense,  on  a  recent  Far 
Eastem  Junket,  conspicuously  avoided  going 
to  Taiwan,  etc. 

In  short,  there  is  no  evidence  whatever 
that  our  policy  on  China  has  improved 
under  Reagan.  There  is  plenty  of  evidence 
that  it  has  continued  in  the  negative  vein  of 
Jimmy  Carter,  or  has  in  fact  deteriorated. 
Thanlcs  to  the  Kissinger-style  diplomatists 
in  the  Reagan  State  Department,  our  China 
policy  continues  to  be  what  it  has  been  for 
most  of  the  past  decade— a  long,  slow  crawl 
toward  Peking. 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  9, 19821 
Prxsident  Swatzd  Bt  Bao  Aovicz  oh  Chuia 

POUCY 

(By  Smith  Hempstone) 

Someone— and  that  someone  almost  cer- 
tainly is  Secretary  of  State  Alexander 
Haig— is  selling  President  Ronald  Reagan  a 
bill  of  goods  of  China  policy. 

Reagan,  for  the  sake  of  those  who  have 
forgotten— including  the  president  lilmself- 
campaigned  on  a  pledge  to  "carry  out  in  its 
entirety  the  provisions  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act."  He  asserted  that  he  would  sap- 
port  re-establishment  of  some  form  of  "offi- 
cial government  relations"  between  this 
country  and  Tsdwan.  He  vowed  that  he 
would  "not  accept  the  interference  of  any 
foreign  power"  in  the  determination  of 
American  foreign  policy. 

President  Reagan  has  done  none  of  these 
things  promised  by  candidate  Reagan.  He 
turned  down  Taiwan's  request  to  be  allowed 
to  buy  the  FX  Jet.  He  has  listened  patiently 
while  mainland  China  has  complained  about 
the  sale  of  a  piddling  $60  million  worth  of 
spare  parts  to  Taiwan  (as  opposed  to  the 
$800  million  in  military  aid  granted  Taiwan 
by  the  "wishywashy"  Carter  administra- 
tion). 

And  it  now  appears  possible  he  may  agree 
to  cut  off  all  military  aid  to  Taiwan  by  a 
date  certain,  probably  within  the  next  three 
or  four  years. 

Haig  is  not  the  only  high  Reagan  adminis- 
tration official  kowtowing  to  Peking.  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  Caspar  Weinberger  and  CIA 
Director  William  Casey  also  apparently 
have  become  mesmerized  at  the  prospect  of 
"playing  the  China  card"  against  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Some  pro-Peking  State  Department  offi- 
cials—there obviously  is  not  much  of  a 
future  for  a  pro-Taiwan  sinologist— even  go 
so  far  as  to  speak  of  China  as  'the  Pacific 
anchor  of  NATO." 

This  is,  of  course,  nonsense. 

Certainly  China  will  allow  the  United 
States  to  modernize  its  armed  forces  at  our 
expense.  Clearly  Peking  will  permit  Wash- 
ington to  lend  it  money  and  provide  techni- 
cal assistance  at  concessionary  rates.  Obvi- 
ously the  Chinese  maintain  large  ntunbers 
of  troops  on  their  border  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

But  China  does  these  things  as  a  means  of 
obtaining  its  own  objectives,  not  of  further- 
ing ours.  Haig  can  hint  until  he's  blue  in  the 
face  that  Deng  Tsiao-peng  is  a  closet  cap- 
italist, but  China  remains  a  Marxist  state. 
Teddy  Kennedy  can  complain  (as  he  did 
only  last  month)  al>out  martial  law  in 
Taiwan,  but  China  still  remains  a  tyranny. 


Part  of  the  problem  with  our  China 
oollcy— and,  for  that  matter,  with  our  poli- 
cies in  several  other  parts  of  the  world— is 
that  Reagan,  after  18  months  on  the  Job. 
really  doesn't  understand  foreign  policy 
and.  having  little  confidence  in  himself,  is 
easily  swayed  by  the  last  person  he  talks  to. 
Judge  Clark,  his  national  security  advisor,  is 
not  much  better  grounded. 

With  the  departure  of  James  LUley  and 
Dick  AUen  from  the  National  Security 
CoimcU  more  than  six  months  ago.  there 
has  been  no  one  around  to  make  the  case 
that  Taiwan,  while  it  is  small,  is  a  far  more 
dependable  and  politically  compatible  ally 
than  China. 

Even  when  he  gets  good  advice  on  China 
policy.  Reagan  seldom  seems  to  take  it  these 
days.  Only  last  month,  five  former  ambassa- 
dors to  Taiwan— Karl  Rankin  (1950-58).  Ev- 
erett Drumrlght  (1958-62).  Jerauld  Wright 
(1963-65),  Walter  McConaughy  (1965-74) 
and  Leonard  Unger  (1974-79)— wrote  to 
Reagan  urging  him  not  to  seek  better  rela- 
tions with  China  at  the  expense  of  Taiwan. 

Wrote  Ranldn:  "We  are  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  please  a  regime  which  remains 
avowed  communist,  which  practically 
booted  out  our  representatives  in  1949, 
Idlled  and  wounded  thousands  of  American 
soldiers  in  Korea,  and  would  make  a  deal 
with  the  Russians  against  us  tomorrow,  if  it 
suited  their  convenience." 

Handing  over  Taiwan  to  China  (the  end 
result  of  cutting  off  the  arms  flow),  Drum- 
right  wrote,  "would  really  amount  to  dump- 
ing one  of  the  most  successful  experiments 
in  freedom  in  East  Asia"  and  amount  to 
"giving  up  the  equivalent  of  several  aircraft 
carriers." 

These  are  the  voices  of  diplomats  who 
have  spent  years  in  Asia,  men  who  need  to 
punch  no  tickets  l>ecause  their  careers  are 
behind  them.  The  president  would  do  well 
to  listen  to  them. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES  PRO- 
TECTION ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAPEE.  Mr.  President.  I  caH 
up  the  (inference  report  on  HJt.  4. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
4)  to  amend  the  National  Security  Act  of 
1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  information  Identifying  certain  U.8.  intel- 
ligence officers,  agents,  informants,  and 
sources,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
ference, have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
recommend  to  their  respective  Houses  this 
report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  confer- 
ees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  procseedlngs  of  the  RscoRS 
of  May  20.  1982.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  my 
understanding  that  a  roUcall  vote  will 
take  place  at  11:30  a.m.,  although  that 
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has  not  been  entered  as  an  order:  is 
that  correct?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  seek  a  roll- 
call  starting  at  11:30,  because  I  know 
that  some  Senators  have  to  leave  at 
that  time  and  then  others  will  be  ar- 
riving shortly  thereafter. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  have  before 
us  today  is  the  conference  report  on 
the  Intelligence  Identities  Protection 
Act  of  1982.  The  original  bill  passed  in 
the  Senate,  as  you  recall,  on  vote  of  90 
to  6  at  the  time. 

The  conference  took  place,  and  the 
conference  report  was  approved  in  the 
House  on  June  3,  by  a  vote  of  315  to 
32. 

I  will  summarize  the  differences  be- 
tween the  final  piece  of  legislation 
before  us  today  and  the  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  was  passed  in  the  Senate  in 
March. 

The  bill  is  essentially  the  same, 
except  for  section  603.  Section  603 
deals  with  cover. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  got  into  this 
matter  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
there  was  a  group  of  Senators  who  felt 
very  strongly  that  nothing  should  be 
dealt  with  in  cover  that  did  not  have 
an  exception  for  the  Peace  Corps.  So 
the  instruction  to  the  Senate  confer- 
ees, from  those  who  felt  so  strongly 
about  this  issue,  was  either  to  include 
an  exemption  for  the  Peace  Corps  or 
to  have  nothing  dealing  with  cover. 
The  House  version  did  have  a  consid- 
erable amount  dealing  with  cover, 
with  no  exemption  for  the  Peace 
Corps.  So  a  compromise  was  reached 
which  provides  as  follows: 

Under  section  603,  it  really  is  re- 
duced to  this:  The  President  of  the 
United  States,  after  receiving  informa- 
tion from  the  Director  of  Central  In- 
telligence, shall  submit  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  the 
Senate  and  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  in  the 
House  an  annual  report  on  measures 
to  protect  the  identities  of  covert 
agents  and  on  any  other  matter  rele- 
vant to  the  protection  of  the  identities 
of  covert  agents. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  603  states: 

(b)  The  report  described  in  subsection  (a) 
shall  be  exempt  from  any  requirement  for 
publication  or  diclosure.  The  first  such 
report  shall  be  submitted  no  later  than  Feb- 
ruary 1. 1983. 

That  is  the  sum  total  dealing  with 
cover.  It  has  been  greatly  cut  down 
from  the  version  that  originally  exist- 
ed in  the  House,  and  it  Is  acceptable  to 
those  who  felt  so  strongly  regarding 
the  matter  of  cover  and  the  exemption 
for  the  Peace  Corps. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  cleared  it 
with  those  Senators,  particularly  the 
senior  Seiuitor  from  California,  who 
felt  strongly  about  it,  and  he  approved 
of  this  version  in  the  final  bill.  That  is 
the  only  significant  change  from  the 
legislation  that  was  passed  in  the 
Senate  in  March. 
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Mr.  Presilent,  this  is  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  and  difficult  effort.  This 
matter  was  debated  for  some  time  for 
3  days  on  Ohe  floor  of  the  Senate.  It 
has  been  gdtie  into  thoroughly. 

The  conierence  report  has  been 
signed  by  (the  junior  Senator  from 
Delaware,  who  argued  against  the 
measure  originally  on  the  floor.  He 
has  signed  the  conference  report  as 
one  of  the  ifianagers  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate.  The  conference  report  also 
has  the  signature  of  the  junior  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont,  who  also  has  some 
concerns  cdiout  the  overall  legisla- 
tion. J 

Mr.  President,  it  is  our  hope  that 
this  legislation  will  accomplish  its  ob- 
jective—namely, to  punish  those  who 
make  it  thtir  business  to  disclose  the 
names  of  our  agents  who  are  serving 
this  Nation  abroad,  serving  us  as 
Americans,  our  fellow  Americans  who 
were  sent  overseas  to  accomplish  mis- 
sions for  u%  on  behalf  of  this  country. 
We  do  not  believe  that  other  Ameri- 
cans should  be  disclosing  their  names. 

That  is  ttie  objective  of  this  legisla- 
tion. We  brieve  we  have  tailored  it  so 
that  we  art  able  to  walk  that  narrow 
boundary  Hetween  the  objectives  we 
seek  and  the  protection  of  rights 
under  the  first  amendment. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  full  committee  in  the  Chamber, 
and  if  he  w^hes  to  make  any  remarks, 
we  will  be  jglad  to  hear  them  at  this 
time.  1 

Mr.  GOLdwATER.  I  thank  my 
good  friend  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  before  I  commence 
my  remark  3,  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment the  £  enator  from  Rhode  Island 
for  the  v^y  patriotic  thing  he  has 
done  in  th4  matter  of  this  legislation. 
It  is  long,  ling  overdue,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  oi|e  of  the  most  important 
parts  of  our  governmental  system,  the 
intelligence  family. 

Mr.  President,  the  agent  identities 
conference  peport  before  us  today  will 
help  us  protect  our  intelligence  per- 
sonnel in  foreign  countries.  It  will  stop 
intelligenca  sources  from  refusing  to 
cooperate  |vith  us  because  they  are 
afraid  thelf  names  will  be  exposed.  It 
shows  we  can  be  trusted  to  protect 
them.  This  bill  will  assist  us  to  get  the 
information  our  policymakers  need  to 
make  infonned  judgments  about  the 
world  we  l)ve  in.  This  information  is 
vital  to  the  continued  security  and 
freedom  of  jour  country. 

Last  week,  the  House  approved  this 
conference  I  report  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing vote  oi  315  to  32.  Last  year,  the 
House  passed  H.R.  4  by  the  vote  of  354 
to  56.  On  the  Senate  side,  this  bill  was 
reported  out  of  my  committee  in  1980 
by  the  vot^  of  13  to  1,  after  9  days  of 
hearings  and  over  650  pages  of  testi- 
mony. In  March  of  this  year,  the 
Senate  passed  this  legislation  by  the 
vote  of  90  to  6.  after  7  long  days  of 
debate. 

The  bill  before  us  today  has  wide 
support  bu ;  has  been  delayed  over  the 
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misperception  t  lat  it  might  interfere 
with  first  amem  ment  rights  of  Ameri- 
cans. Well,  the  1  irst  amendment  rights 
of  the  news  me<  lia  were  carefully  con- 
a  result,  the  bill  will 
protect  those  rights  while  allowing  for 
the  prosecution  of  those  who  disclose 
the  names  of  agtnts. 

This  act  will  help  protect  our  em- 
ployees workina  abroad  in  the  intelli- 
gence operatiot|s  of  this  coimtry.  It 
will  reduce  the  chances  of  their  l>eing 
identified  and  exposed  and  will  reduce 
the  risks  of  their  being  harassed,  shot 
at,  or  even  killed-  The  pernicious  activ- 
ity of  "naming  names"  has  the  sole 
puri>ose  of  disrupting  and  destroying 
our  intelligence  activities.  These  unau- 
thorized disclosures  have  been  exten- 
sive and  yet,  until  today,  we  have  not 
had  a  law  to  step  it.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  have  such  a  law.  I  hope  the 
Senate  passes  tjhis  conference  report 
today  by  an  overwhelming  vote. 

It  is  bad  enough  that  our  citizens 
serving  oversea^  and  their  families  are 
exposed  to  vi()lence.  But  to  allow 
someone  here  ai  home  to  do  it  by  put- 
ting an  ID  tag  ion  them  so  that  they 
become  targets!  does  not  make  any 
sense  at  all.        I 

This  act  sendsj  out  a  clear  signal  that 
U.S.  intelligence  officers  will  no  longer 
be  fair  game  flor  those  members  of 
their  own  society  who  wish  to  take 
issue  with  the  existence  of  the  CIA,  or 
have  some  other  motive  for  making 
these  unauthor^ed  disclosures. 

This  bill  msikts  one  clear  statement: 
If  intelligence  identities  and  intelli- 
gence activities  are  worth  protecting, 
they  are  worth  protecting  fully  and  ef- 
fectively. I 

Mr.  Presidenl  I  commend  my  col- 
league on  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intellig«ice,  Senator  John  H. 
Chafee  of  Rhode  Island,  for  his  cour- 
age and  persistence  in  pursuing  this 
legislation.  He  Was  an  original  cospon- 
sor  of  this  bill  ia  1980. 

He  worked  to  mold  it  into  its  current 
shape  when  the  conunittee  reported 
the  bill  out  in  tike  summer  of  1980,  and 
he  has  worked  long  and  hard  in  get- 
ting this  legislation  through  the  Con- 
gress ever  since.  He  has  done  a  great 
job  for  the  co«imittee,  for  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  tihe  Nation.  We  should 
be  pleased  and;  proud  that  there  are 
men  like  this  inj  the  U.S.  Senate.  I,  for 
one,  consider  ii  a  high  point  of  my 
chairmanship  if  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  intelligence  that  I  am 
chairman  at  the  time  this  bill  has 
passed  the  Congress  and  will  be  signed 
into  law.  This  ^  a  great  event  and  I 
am  proud  to  be  |i  part  of  it. 

Mr.  President;  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks today,  I  tay,  thank  God  for  pa- 
triotic Americans  like  Richard  Welch, 
the  Kinsman  family,  Jesse  Jones,  and 
many  others  who  serve  their  Nation 
loyally  on  difficult  and  dangerous  mis- 
sions abroad.  These  patriotic  Ameri- 
can families  carry  the  torch  of  free- 
dom to  the  dark  comers  of  the  world. 
Their  work,  the  ir  knowledge  and  their 
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understanding  enlightens  our  Govern- 
ment and  our  policymakers.  We  owe 
them  far  more  than  the  simple  protec- 
tion this  law  provides.  They  consti- 
tute, in  effect,  the  first  line  of  defense 
of  the  free  world.  They  are  soldiers  in 
the  war  against  ignorance,  and  they 
perform  their  duties  amidst  great 
hardship,  difficulty  and  danger.  Our 
support  of  this  bill  and  of  this  confer- 
ence report  is  a  reflection  of  the  Sen- 
ate's understanding  and  support  for 
their  sacrifice  and  their  contribution. 
Thank  God  for  these  patriotic  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  our  full 
committee,  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  for  that  fine  state- 
ment. I  also  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  personal  thanks  to  him  for 
the  support  he  has  given  us  in  this 
long  and  arduous  trip  we  have  been 
on,  attempting  to  achieve  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

I  see  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in  the 
Chamber.  This  measure,  of  course,  was 
jointly  referred,  and  it  also  went  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  will  be 
glad  to  hear  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  senior  member,  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  the  conference.  This  matter 
has  been  worked  out  in  a  way  that  we 
think  is  satisfactory,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  that  action  Is  finally  being 
taken.  It  has  taken  a  year  or  two  to  do 
something  we  should  have  done  in  30 
days  in  view  of  the  high  priority  of 
this  matter. 

I  commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield  for  1  minute,  I  think 
we  have  present  in  the  Chamber  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Seiuitors  for  a  roll- 
call. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  conference 

report.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
•  The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Chair  and 
I  apologize  for  the  interruption. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  for  the  great  service  he 
has  rendered  on  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. He  has  worked  very  diligently 
day  and  night  to  try  to  bring  Into 
being  a  law  that  should  have  l>een 
acted  on  long  ago. 

In  my  opinion,  there  should  not 
have  been  any  question  about  the  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  long  before 
now.  At  any  rate,  there  was  objection, 
but  I  am  glad  that  the  differences 
have  been  ironed  out  and  that  the  bill 
can  pass. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  commend  the 
fine  statement  by  the  chairman  of  the 


Intelligence  Committee  on  this  report, 
and  I  hope  that  this  matter  will  be 
speeded  and  the  President  will  sign 
this  bill  promptly  so  we  can  give  the 
protection  that  should  have  been  done 
long  ago  to  important  agents  of  this 
Govenmient  who  are  trying  to  protect 
our  people. 

The  conference  report  on  HJl.  4  rep- 
resents the  culmination  of  a  great  deal 
of  work  during  at  least  two  Congress- 
es. Legislation  of  this  nature  has  been 
examined  in  one  form  or  another  by 
both  the  Select  Conunittee  on  Intelli- 
gence and  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary since  early  1980.  Hearings  have 
been  held,  there  has  been  lengthy 
debate,  and  each  and  every  section  has 
been  closely  and  carefully  scrutinized. 
I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  much  dis- 
agreement in  the  Senate  as  to  whether 
or  not  legislation  of  this  type  is 
needed.  I  think  that  it  is  time  for  the 
Senate  to  say  \dth  a  loud  and  clear 
voice  that  we  do  not  condone  the  type 
of  action  prohibited  by  this  bill. 

This  measure  aims  at  protecting  the 
identities  of  those  individuals  whose 
anonymity  serves  the  interest  of  the 
country.  Moreover,  this  legislation 
would  insure  an  appropriate  balance 
between  individual  rights  and  the  ab- 
solute necessity  for  secrecy  in  intelli- 
gence collection  vital  to  the  security  of 
the  Nation. 

The  prohibitions  contained  in  H.R.  4 
are  directed  at  punishing  those  indi- 
viduals who  intentionally  and  without 
authorization  disclose  Information 
identifying  intelligence  officers  and 
agents  of  the  United  States.  This  bill 
is  not  intended  to  apply  to  members  of 
the  press  or  others  engaged  in  legiti- 
mate activities  protected  by  the  first 
amendment.  It  is  intended,  however, 
to  stop  those  people  who  are  in  the 
business  of  "naming  names"  of  our 
covert  agents. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  the  special 
needs  of  the  brave  and  unsung  em- 
ployees of  the  intelligence  agencies  of 
this  country.  We  must  remember,  too, 
that  uninformed  policynukers  cannot 
properly  serve  the  people,  and  without 
the  information  these  agents  provide, 
the  American  people  will  suffer. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  commend 
our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  Senator  Chatee,  for  the 
exemplary  service  he  has  done  the 
country  in  shepherding  this  legislation 
through  Congress  and  for  his  tenacity 
and  determination  in  seeing  the  meas- 
ure become  law. 

If  the  Senate  approves  this  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  4,  I  am  confident 
the  President  will  sign  the  bill  into 
law,  KaA  when  that  day  comes  Senator 
Chatee  should  be  given  a  major  share 
of  the  credit  for  enactment  of  this 
overdue  and  clearly  beneficial  statute. 
I  also  feel  that  the  Senate  should  re- 
member the  superb  work  done  in  the 
final  days  of  his  life  by  Representative 
John  Ashbrook,  of  Ohio,  a  man  held 
in  high  esteem  by  his  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  admired 
and  respected  by  the  Senate. 


Representative  Ashbrook  was  re- 
sponsible for  a  significant  strengthen- 
ing improvement  in  this  bill  which  he 
obtained  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  That  action  was  typi- 
cal of  his  long  and  distinguished 
career  as  a  legislator. 

I  believe  it  is  particularly  fitting  to 
remember  Representative  Ashbrook  at 
this  time,  while  the  Senate  is  acting  on 
one  of  the  many  bills  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  skill  and  labor. 

For  that  reason  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  immediately  prior  to  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  4  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  the  speech 
made  by  Representative  Ashbrook  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  Wednesday,  September  24, 
1981,  when  the  House  had  under  con- 
sideration the  legislation  now  before 
the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  before 
moving  passage  of  this  legislation,  I  do 
wish  to  extend  my  thanks  to  a  host  of 
people  who  have  helped  me  and  have 
worked  so  diligently  and  effectively  in 
achieving  passage  of  this  legislation. 

We  started  on  this  in  January  1980. 
So,  as  I  mentioned,  it  has  been  a  long 
road.  I  have  had  the  help  of  a  whole 
host  of  people.  I  was  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  legislation.  Since  that 
time,  many  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues have  lent  a  strong  and  able 
hand  to  assist  in  getting  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  point  where  it  now  can  be 
signed  into  law. 

First  of  all,  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Senator  THtnuioiro,  who 
has  done  such  an  excellent  job  and 
given  such  fine  support,  and  also  his 
able  members  on  that  committee.  Sen- 
ators Dehton  and  East  who  have 
shown  great  enthusiasm  and  support. 
These  men  played  a  key  role  in  con- 
ducting hearings  and  getting  the  bill 
reported  from  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee last  fall. 

Senator  THUUioin)  has  also  played 
an  important  role  during  the  confer- 
ence. 

I  also  thank  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton. Senator  Jackson,  who  Joined  me 
as  principal  cosponsor  to  our  amend- 
ment on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this 
spring.  He  rendered  yeoman  service  in 
having  that  amendment  agreed  to  by  a 
vote  of  55  to  39.  and  without  his  help 
we  certainly  would  not  be  here  today. 

I  also  thank  the  majority  leader. 
Senator  Baker,  and.  of  course,  as  I 
mentioned  earlier  the  outstanding 
chairman  of  our  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence.  Senator  Gold- 
water,  who  has  previously  spoken, 
who  have  given  their  unqualified  sup- 
port for  our  efforts  in  these  long  and 
difficult  days.  They  have  worked  long 
and  hard  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
floor  and  in  promoting  its  final  pas- 
sage. There  are  many  others  who  I 
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wish  to  thank  as  well,  but  I  find  the 
list  is  Just  too  long. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  shall 
take  a  moment  to  comment  on  the 
roles  played  by  two  Members  of  the 
other  body  regarding  this  important— 
indeed  historic— legislation. 

First,  I  pay  tribute  to  the  late  John 
Ashbrook,  whose  floor  amendment  to 
H.R.  4  last  year  incorporated  the  cur- 
rent language  of  section  601(c)  into 
the  bill.  John  and  I  did  not  see  eye-to- 
eye  on  all  the  issues,  but  when  it  came 
to  the  protection  of  American  intelli- 
gence officers,  we  were  of  one  mind. 
He  was  a  man  of  imlque  Integrity, 
great  energy,  and  enduring  tenacity. 
John  was  a  leader  in  arriving  at  the 
point  where  we  are  today,  and  he  was 
dedicated  to  the  protection  that  we 
have  provided  for  those  who  serve  us 
in  our  intelligence  community.  I  regret 
that  John  Ashbrook  is  not  here  with 
us  today  and  that  he  has  missed  seeing 
this  body,  this  Congress,  pass  this  bill 
in  a  manner  In  which  I  Icnow  he  would 
approve. 

Second.  I  praise  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence,  the 
Honorable  Edward  P.  Boland,  a  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  the 
Springfield  area  of  Massachusetts.  I 
was  designated  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  Senator  Thur- 
MOin),  as  the  one  to  conduct  the  nego- 
tiations with  Chairman  Boland. 

Over  the  past  2  months,  I  have  dis- 
cussed the  issues  which  this  legislation 
involves  with  Chairman  Boland  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  His  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  subject,  integrity,  and 
great  fairness  in  compromising  on 
many  points  were  largely  responsible 
for  the  statutory  language  which  we 
have  voted  on  today.  I  commend  him 
for  the  great  service  he  has  performed 
for  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  in 
this  regard. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  thank  Will 
Lucius  and  Quentln  Crommelin  of 
Senator  TmnuioND's  staff,  Joel  Lisker 
and  Bert  Milling  of  Senator  Denton's 
staff,  and  Sam  Francis  of  Senator 
East's  staff  for  their  untiring  efforts 
in  getting  this  legislation  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee  last  year  and 
through  the  conference  this  spring.  I 
thank,  of  course,  Rob  Simmons,  who  is 
the  staff  director  of  the  Senate  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  the  counsel  for  that 
conunlttee,  Victoria  Toensing,  and 
Larry  Kettlewell.  Chip  Andreae,  and 
Rose  Nahrgang,  all  who  helped  us  a 
great  deal  and  for  their  untiring  ef- 
forts In  support  of  this  Important  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  to  those  who  have 
spoken  in  support  of  Conference 
Report  97-580  on  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act  of  1982  (H.R. 
4).  The  report  has  the  overwhelming 
support  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  passed  it  on  June  3  by  a 
vote  of  315  to  32. 

The  report  has  been  signed  by  all 
the  Senate  conferees. 


Mr.  Presilent,  this  report  is  not  per- 
fect. In  some  areas  I  would  personally 
have  preferred  tougher  language,  es- 
pecially in  dealing  with  section  601(c). 
Nonetheless,  I  believe  that  any  com- 
promise refiuires  that  all  the  parties 
accept  lesd  than  they  would  ideally 
like. 

In  my  vi«  w,  Mr.  President,  it  was  im- 
perative t(  do  all  that  we  could  to 
insure  tha^  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act  of  1982  became  law.  I 
believe  thast  desirable  result  will  now 
be  achieved. 

The  disclosure  of  the  identity  of  a 
covert  ageilt  is  an  immoral  act,  nation- 
ally and  fersonally  harmful,  which 
cannot  be]  tolerated.  The  conference 
report  malQes  clear  that  prohibition  of 
this  activity,  as  it  is  defined  by  the  bill, 
would  in  n0  way  inhibit  an  individual 
from  speal^g  about  Government  pro- 
grams thatj  are  wasteful.  Nor  would  it 
impede  the  whistle-blower  who  seeks 
to  enhance  his  Government's  ability  to 
perform  mjore  efficiently  by  bringing 
to  the  attention  or  those  in  responsi- 
ble positions  deficiencies,  fraud,  or 
waste.         I 

The  retirehensible  activities  that 
this  bill  makes  criminal  have  repeated- 
ly exposed  honorable  public  servants 
to  personail  peril  and  vastly  reduced 
their  effe^iveness  in  pursuing  their 
endeavors.  'This  has  produced  a  signifi- 
cant detriment  to  the  national  secu- 
rity. The  insensitivity,  irresponsibility, 
and  amorflity  shown  by  those  who 
seek  to  undermine  the  effectiveness  of 
our  intelligence  capability  are  so  inimi- 
cal to  our  American  democratic  system 
that  it  seeiis  certain  that  what  we  are 
about  to  dt)  today  should  not  be  neces- 
sary. ThisI  bill  is  indeed  overdue  for 
passage. 

Althougli  in  a  free  society  we  must 
welcome  public  debate  about  the  role 
of  the  intelligence  community  as  well 
as  about  other  components  of  our 
Govemmeiit,  the  irresponsible  and  in- 
dlscrimlna  e  disclosure  of  names  and 
cover  iden  ities  of  covert  agents  serves 
no  useful  purpose  whatsoever.  As 
elected  public  officials,  we  have  the 
duty,  consistent  with  our  oaths  of 
office,  to  Uphold  the  Constitution  and 
to  support:  the  men  and  women  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  services  who  perform 
important  duties  on  behalf  of  their 
country,  oiften  at  great  personal  risk 
and  sacrifit:e. 

I  urge  ms^  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
report.       [ 

Mr.  DUUENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Intelligence  Identities  Pro- 
tection A(±,  as  amended  and  reported 
out  of  conference,  should  put  an  end 
to  years  oi  controversy.  All  of  us  want 
to  protect'  our  country  against  those 
who  would  maliciously  expose  Ameri- 
can intelligence  officers.  Yet  none  of 
us  wants  to  undermine  a  free  and 
probing  ptess,  whose  contributions  to 
an  informed  public  are  a  bulwark  of 
democracy.  Thanks  to  the  hard  work 
of  many  people,  this  bill  now  meets 
both  tests. 


The  lion's  sh^e  of  the  credit  for  this 
successful  result  must  go  to  my  good 
friend  from  Rhode  Island,  Senator 
Chafee.  He  guided  this  bUl  through 
the  Senate  sinoe  its  earliest  days.  He 
steered  a  steady,  constitutional  course 
despite  pressures  to  weaken  the  bill  or 
to  undermine  j  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  I 

When  the  Saect  Committee  on  In- 
telligence repotted  out  an  earlier  bill 
in  1980,  we  w^ote  a  report  that  set 
clear  limits  on  Iftie  type  of  conduct  this 
bill  would  reaih.  When  the  Chafee 
amendment  to]  the  current  bill  was 
proposed  last  winter,  many  feared  that 
it  would  have  a  chilling  effect  on  the 
press.  Senator  Chafee  and  I  recog- 
nized that  the  report  language  of  1980 
was  needed  to  underline  congressional 
intent  that  the  press  not  be  harmed. 
So  he  and  I  engaged  in  a  colloquy  last 
March  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to 
reiterate  and  iipdate  the  1980  report 
language  and  n^ake  it  part  of  the  cur- 
rent bill's  legislfitive  history. 

The  conference  committee  wisely 
relied  upon  the  [legislative  history  that 
Senator  C:hafi^  and  I  had  created. 
The  chairman  of  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee,  Representative 
Boland,  cited  pur  role  in  his  floor 
statement  of  Jisie  2: 


In  structuring  statement  of  managers  lan- 
guage to  explain  section  601(c),  the  so-called 
Ashbrook  or  Chafee  amendment,  the  con- 
ferees noted  thati  there  had  been  little  ex- 
planation In  the  House  of  the  Ashbrook 
amendment.  The  most  satisfactory  sources 
of  explanation  ware  those  referred  to  In  the 
Senate  debate— tlje  explanation  provided  by 
the  1980  report  <jf  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  to  accompany  S. 
2216,  the  Senate  forerunner  of  this  bill  In 
the  96th  CongreC  and  a  colloquy  between 
Senators  Chafee!  and  Durenberger  which 
drew  from  and  ^xpanded  upon  this  same 
report. 

It  was  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
these  sources  constitute  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  this  statute.  Therefore,  the  confer- 
ees very  carefully^  excerpted  text  from  these 
sources. 

The  conferei^ce  report  is  the  pri- 
mary element  of  legislative  history. 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  courts  wiU 
heed  its  message  of  moderation.  It  is 
this  moderatioh— in  the  1980  report, 
the  Chafee-Dutenberger  colloquy,  and 
now  the  confei'ence  report — that  has 
won  over  many  former  opponents  of 
this  bill.  Senators  Biden,  Bentsen,  and 
Leahy  all  opposed  the  Chafee  amend- 
ment, with  Sekiator  Biden  opposing 
the  bill  as  a  whole.  All  three  have 
signed  the  conference  report,  as  have 
seven  House  Intelligence  Committee 
members  who  originally  opposed  this 
language.  Representative  Boland  has 
acknowledged  the  constitutionality  of 
the  current  bill,  once  this  legislative 
history  is  taken  into  account: 

As  one  who  ha^  serious  doubts  about  the 
constitutionality  pf  this  bill  as  it  passed  the 
House,  and  who  returns  with  a  conference 
report  substantially  similar  to  that  bill,  I 
must  say  that,  based  on  the  interpreUtion 
of  this  statute  as;  provided  in  the  statement 
of  managers,  I  brieve  that  this  statute  can 
be  considered  cottstitutional.  I  believe  that 


it  has  a  good  chance  to  withstand  the  test  of 
Judicial  scrutiny.  It  can  do  so  because  of  Its 
narrow  focus  and  explicit  avoidance  of  pro- 
scribing protected  speech. 

Senator  Chafee  and  I  always  knew 
that  his  language  had  a  narrow  focus 
and  did  not  proscrit)e  protected 
speech.  The  fact  that  both  Houses  of 
Congress  have  come  to  support  this 
stand  so  overwhelmingly  is  testament 
to  the  importance  of  preserving  this 
sense  of  proportion  in  legislative  histo- 
ry. Senator  C^hafee  is  to  be  saluted  for 
his  role  in  maintaining  this  delicate 
balance. 

THE  IRTKLLIGEMCE  AGENTS  UEHTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  comment  on  H.R.  4,  the  Intelli- 
gence Agents  Identities  Protection 
Act,  which  the  Senate  approved  by  a 
wide  margin  on  March  18.  On  May  20, 
the  committee  of  conference  favorably 
reported  H.R.  4  in  slightly  modified 
form.  I  felt  constrained  to  vote  in  the 
negative  on  March  18  and  I  regret  that 
I  must  also  do  so  today.  The  clear 
weight  of  scholarly  legal  opinion  is 
that  a  major  provision  of  this  bill  is 
unconstitutional.  Moreover,  this  provi- 
sion is,  by  any  measure,  imprudent. 
For  we  had  before  us  an  alternative 
which  was  less  subject  to  constitution- 
al objection;  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  as  well  as 
by  the  House  Intelligence  Committee; 
acceptable  to  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency;  and  enforceable  in  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Justice  Department.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  was  the  will  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  to  reject  this  approach, 
opting  instead  for  a  standard  of  culpa- 
bility which  is  preferred  by  the  admin- 
istration because  it  will  facilitate  suc- 
cessful prosecutions.  It  now  appears 
that  we  will  soon  have  a  law  which, 
while  making  it  easier  to  convict 
scoundrels,  will  chill  the  exercise  of 
first  amendment  rights. 

Let  me  say  that  I  do  not  take  any 
pleasure  in  voting  against  H.R.  4. 
Indeed,  it  was  perhaps  the  most  diffi- 
cult vote  in  my  5  years  in  this  body.  I 
sponsored  the  predecessor  of  this  leg- 
islation in  the  last  Congress,  when  it 
was  considered  by  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence,  of  which  I  was 
then  a  member  and  now  serve  as  vice 
chairman.  I  felt  strongly  then,  as  I  do 
now.  that  the  existing  espionage  laws 
need  to  be  supplemented  by  clear 
criminal  prohibitions  against  unau- 
thorized disclosure  of  the  identities  of 
our  Nation's  undercover  intelligence 
operatives.  Two  provisions  of  H.R.  4 
would  penalize  the  unlawful  disclosure 
of  a  covert  agent's  name  by  persons 
who  have  had  authorized  access  to 
classified  Information  relating  to  the 
agent's  identity.  These  provisions  are 
sound  and  have  received  widespread 
support.  However,  a  third  provision  of 
the  bill,  proposed  section  601(c)  of  the 
National  Security  Act,  applies  to  per- 
sons who  have  not  had  authorized 
access  to  classified  information.  It 
would  make  it  a  crime  to  identify  pub- 
licly a  covert  agent  even  if  the  identify 


was  discovered  from  public  source  in- 
formation and  even  if  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  harm  the  national  interest. 
It  is  this  section  which,  in  my  view,  is 
imconstitutional.  As  a  consequence.  I 
could  not  vote  for  H.R.  4  and  in  good 
conscience  believe  that  I  had  kept 
faith  with  my  oath  to  support  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  ask  the 
Chair's  indulgence  while  I  discuss  the 
considerations  which  underlie  my  posi- 
tion. 

Section  601(c)  would  Impose  criminal 
sanctions  on  a  person  if  he  discloses  an 
agent's  identity— 

In  the  course  of  a  pattern  of  activities  in- 
tended to  identity  and  expose  covert  agents 
and  with  reason  to  believe  that  such  activi- 
ties would  impair  or  impede  the  foreign  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States  . . . 

By  a  vote  of  55  to  39,  the  Senate 
substituted  this  version  for  the  one  rec- 
ommended by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  which  would  have  imposed 
criminal  liability  on  a  person  who  dis- 
closed an  agent's  name — 

In  the  course  of  an  effort  to  identify  and 
expose  covert  agents  with  intent  to  impair 
or  impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activities 
of  the  United  States  by  the  fact  of  such 
identification  and  exposure. 

Section  601(c)  as  approved  by  the 
Senate,  as  well  as  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee's formulation,  would  crimina- 
lize the  publication  or  other  disclosure 
of  information  which  could  be  drawn 
entirely  from  unclassified  or  public 
soiures.  There  was  general  agreement 
among  the  Members  of  this  txKiy  that 
the  national  security  Interest  in  an  ef- 
fective clandestine  service  was  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  proscription  on 
what  are,  in  essence,  private  coimter- 
intelllgence  operations  which  ferret 
out  and  expose  the  identities  of  covert 
agents  for  the  propose  of  disrupting 
U.S.  intelligence  activities.  The  dis- 
agreements arose  over  how  to  reduce 
to  statutory  language  our  desire  to 
punish  those  in  the  business  of 
naming  names  without  inhibiting  le- 
gitimate press  activity  and  political 
debate. 

Many  law  professors  and  legal  schol- 
ars expressed  doubt  that  any  legisla- 
tion could  be  devised  which  would 
outlaw  such  conduct  without  violating 
the  first  amendment's  guarantees  of 
free  speech  and  press.  This  advice 
could  not  be  lightly  dismissed.  Howev- 
er, the  notion  that  it  was  impossible  to 
reconcile  the  interests  of  national  se- 
curity and  first  amendment  rights  was 
unacceptable. 

The  sharpest  and  most  succinct 
scholarly  comment  came  from  Philip 
B.  Kurland,  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago  and  one  of  the 
Nation's  leading  constitutional  law- 
yers. In  September  1980  he  wrote: 

I  have  little  doubt  that  it  [Section  601(c>] 
is  unconstitutional.  I  cannot  see  how  a  law 
that  inhibits  the  publicaUon,  without  mali- 
cious intent,  of  information  that  is  in  the 
public  domain  and  previously  published  can 
be  valid.  Although  I  recognize  the  inconsis- 
tency and  inconstancy  in  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions, I  should  be  very  much  surprised  if 


that  Court,  not  to  speak  of  the  lower  federal 
courts,  were  to  legitimize  what  is  for  me,  the 
clearest  violation  of  the  F'irst  Amendment 
attempted  by  Congress  in  this  era. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  took  Pro- 
fessor Kurland's  warning  to  heart  and 
amended  the  bill  as  introduced  to 
impose  a  requirement  of  proof  that  a 
defendant  specifically  intended  to 
impair  or  impede  U.S.  intelllence  activ- 
ities by  naming  names.  By  putting  the 
Government  to  a  more  exacting 
burden  of  proof,  the  intent  standard 
reflected  the  traditional  judgment  of 
our  Nation  that  our  interest  in  pre- 
serving free  speech  and  press  tran- 
scends in  importance  the  value  of 
prosecutorial  convenience.  This  stand- 
ard of  proof  properly  takes  into  ac- 
count that  the  chief  characteristic 
which  disting\iishes  a  person  who  en- 
gages in  the  business  of  naming  covert 
agents  as  against  a  journalist  who  re- 
veals agents'  names  as  part  of  a  legiti- 
mate news  story  is  the  intent  with 
which  each  acts.  The  manner  of 
names  intends  to  expose  the  identity 
of  covert  agents  with  the  ultimate  pur- 
pose of  disrupting  intelligence  oper- 
ations. The  journalist's  purpose  In  dis- 
closing the  identity  of  a  covert  agent  is 
not  to  disrupt  intelligence  activities, 
but  to  inform  his  readers,  for  example, 
of  possible  wrongdoing. 

In  rejecting  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee's recommendation,  the  supporters 
of  the  "reason  to  believe"  version  of 
section  601(c)  have  maintained  that  it 
would  not  affect  the  first  amendment 
rights  of  those  who  disclose  the  identi- 
ties of  agents  sis  an  integral  part  of  an- 
other enterprise  such  as  news  media 
reporting  of  intelligence  failures  or 
abuses.  The  statement  of  the  manag- 
ers in  the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4 
expressly  embraced  this  interpreta- 
tion. However,  saying  it  does  not  make 
it  so.  There  is  nothing  on  the  face  of 
this  provision  which  codifies  such  a 
limitation.  In  a  September  1980  letter 
to  the  Judiciary  Committee,  another 
University  of  Chicago  professor  of  law, 
Geoffrey  R.  Stone,  pointed  out  that: 

.  .  .  [Als  drafted.  .  .  .  [this  provision] 
relies  soley  upon  the  "pattern  of  activities" 
clause  to  limit  the  bill's  scope.  This  is  inad- 
equate. The  clause  is  ambiguous  and  is  sub- 
ject to  easy  manipulation.  Moreover,  it 
might  (and  probably  would)  cover  a  newspa- 
per or  other  publication  that  made  a  regiUar 
practice  of  Investigating  undercover  activi- 
ties in  order  to  expose  abuse. 

Professor  Stone  went  on  to  conclude, 
as  did  his  colleague  Professor  Kur- 
land. that  a  malicious  intent  standard 
is  "essential  if  the  legislation  is  to 
comport  with  the  First  Amendment." 

I  am  deeply  saddened  that  the 
Senate  has  foresaken  the  opportunity 
to  codify  its  desire  not  to  infringe 
upon  the  exercise  of  press  freedom. 
Neither  the  press  nor  any  member  of 
this  body  can  or  should  take  any  com- 
fort in  seeingly  l>enign  Interpretations 
of  section  601(c)  offered  by  its  propo- 
nents and  the  conferees.  Indeed,  the 
Senate  voted  down  an  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
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(Senator  Bradley)  which  would  have 
codified  one  such  interpretation. 
Moreover,  the  arm  of  Oovemment 
wlilch  wlU  be  responsible  for  enforcing 
this  law  has  given  every  indication 
that  it  will  not  apply  the  law  benignly. 

During  congressional  consideration 
of  this  leglB^tion.  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment spokesman  plainly  stated  that 
the  language  of  section  601(c)  would 
be  construed  to  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  successful  defense  based  on  a 
claim  that  a  disclosure  of  an  agent's 
name  was  intended  to  inform  the 
public  about  wrongdoing  or  abuse  by 
intelligence  agencies.  He  stated  that 
this  provision  would  permit  prosecu- 
tion of  someone  who  was  merely  "neg- 
ligent" in  overlooking  the  adverse  con- 
sequences of  his  disclosure  on  intelli- 
gence activities.  Aslced  how  this  provi- 
sion would  apply  to  a  Journalist  who 
engages  for  3  years  in  a  pattern  of  ac- 
tivity intended  to  identify  double 
agents  or  moles  in  the  CIA  and  writes 
articles  naming  such  agents,  the 
spokesman  acknowledged  that  this  hy- 
pothetical at  least  raises  a  "question" 
whether  a  crime  would  be  committed. 

Do  we  want  joiunalists  to  be  at  risk 
of  prosecution  and  conviction  if  they 
reveal  covert  agents'  names  in  order  to 
expose  misconduct  such  as  occurred  in 
the  news  stories  on  the  Wilson-Terpil 
affair?  Do  we  want  to  put  a  newsman 
in  Jail  for  negligent  conduct?  Every 
Member  of  this  body  most  assuredly 
would  answer  "no."  But  where  are  the 
words  in  the  statute  that  permit  the 
journalist  to  predetermine  that  the  ex- 
ercise of  his  first  amendment  rights 
will  not  constitute  a  crime  in  the  eyes 
of  the  Oovemment?  The  answer  is 
simply  that  there  are  none. 

By  failing  to  differentiate  between 
protected  first  amendment  activity 
and  conduct  which  properly  may  be 
made  criminal,  section  601(c)  forces  a 
Journalist,-  at  his  peril,  to  speculate  as 
to  whether  the  disclosure  of  certain 
information  would  constitute  a  viola- 
tion. The  risk  which  proceeds  from 
the  uncertainty  in  the  statutory  lan- 
guage is  the  very  essence  of  a  "chilling 
effect."  "Due  process"  requires  fair 
notice  or  warning.  This  requirement  is 
greatest  when  first  amendment  values 
are  at  stake.  Legitimate  legislative 
goals  cannot,  according  to  the  Su- 
preme Court,  "be  pursued  by  means 
that  broadly  stifle  fundamental  person 
liberties  when  the  end  can  be  more 
narrowly  achieved."  Sfielton  v.  Tucker, 
364  U.S.  478.488  (1960).  The  Court  has 
also  said: 

It  has  long  been  recognized  that  the  First 
Amendment  needs  breathing  space  and  that 
statutes  attempting  to  restrict  or  burden 
the  exerciae  of  First  Amendment  rights 
must  be  narrowly  drawn  and  represent  a 
considered  legislative  Judgment  that  a  par- 
ticular mode  of  expression  has  given  way  to 
other  compelling  needs  of  society.  Broad- 
Hdtv.  OMahoma.  413  U.S.  601.607  (1972). 

I  regret  that  this  distinguished  body 
has  departed  from  these  principles  in 
passing  H.R.  4.  This  bill  does  not  take 
the  narrower  path.  Nor  does  it  allow 
the  press  the  breathing  space  that  is 
flo  vital  to  its  effectiveness. 


In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  must 
admit  thatj  I  did  consider  the  possibil- 
ity of  voting  for  passage  on  the  theory 
that  the  Judicial  branch  would  save  us 
from  mischief  that  might  be  done  in 
the  enforoement  of  section  601(c).  I 
suspect  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
have  predicated  their  "aye"  votes  on 
Just  this  rationale.  However,  I  think 
we  serve  the  Republic  best  when  we 
are  mlndfUl  of  the  teaching  of  Justice 
Oliver  WendeU  Homes  that  "legisla- 
tures are  ultimately  guardians  of  the 
liberties  add  welfare  of  the  people  in 
quite  as  great  a  degree  as  the  courts." 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  about  to  finish  one  of  the 
most  difficult  tasks  which  it  has  un- 
dertaken In  the  last  several  years.  We 
have  been  called  upon  to  strike  a  care- 
ful balance  between  the  very  real 
needs  of  the  men  and  women  who  are 
serving  our  country  in  the  intelligence 
services  and  the  stringent  dictates  of 
the  first  ai^endment. 

We  havf  before  us  a  conference 
report  which,  I  believe,  strikes  that 
balance  in  la  proper  and  constitutional 
way.  The  debate  over  this  bill  has 
always  been  a  debate  over  a  handful  of 
words.  But  this  handful  of  words  have 
the  most  important  implications  for  a 
free  press  and  free  speech  in  this 
country  of  any  I  have  debated  since  I 
have  been  |n  the  Senate. 

The  Joidt  explanatory  statement  of 
the  Comiiiittee  on  Conference  pro- 
vides the  I  crucial  piece  of  legislative 
history  which  underscores  the  Con- 
gress commitment  to  preserving  legiti- 
mate first  amendment  rights.  As  the 
conference  report  notes,  both  those 
who  argued  for  the  "reason  to  believe" 
language,  fis  well  as  those  of  us  who 
argued  for'  the  intent  standard,  sought 
to  proscribe  the  same  scope  of  con- 
duct. Both  sides  were  seeking  to  reach 
only  those  individuals  engaged  in  the 
business  of  "naming  names,"  the  in- 
tentional "blowing"  of  cover.  The  con- 
ference report  makes  clear  that  Con- 
gress did  not  intend  to  invade  the 
province  of  legitimate  commentary  by 
newspapeiB  or  scholars. 

The  f  ociis  of  the  report  concerns  sec- 
tion 601(c)  of  the  bill.  Section  601(c) 
established  three  elements  of  proof 
section  601  (a)  or  (b).  The 
tes  must  prove:  First,  that 
e  was  made  in  the  course 
!m  of  activities,  that  is,  a 
ts  having  a  common  pur- 
ective;  second,  that  the  pat- 
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covert  agents  must  involve  the  deliber- 
ate exposure  of  information  identify- 
ing the  agents.  In  other  words,  it  must 
involve  the  intentional  "blowing"  of 
intelligence  identities.  As  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  report  states,  this  in- 
tentional "bloWing  of  cover"  implies  a 
design  to  neutealize  a  covert  agent  or 
to  damage  ah  intelligence  agency's 
ability  to  carry  put  its  functions. 

The  conference  report,  thus,  nar- 
rows the  scope!  of  coverage  of  section 
601(c),  and,  I  trust,  the  courts  will 
seize  upon  this  report  to  give  a  narrow, 
constitutional  oonstruction  to  this  act. 

Finally.  I  want  to  commend  my  dis- 
tingiiished  colleagues.  Senator  Chafee 
and  Senator  ^iden,  as  well  as  their 
staffs,  for  the!  countless  hours  they 
have  devoted  tQ  this  vital  legislation. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  (Mr.  Bioen ),  and  the  other 
Senate  conferees  for  their  efforts  in 
achieving  a  satisfactory  resolution  of 
the  differences  between  the  House  bQl 
and  the  Senate  amendment  relating  to 
section  603  of  !H.R.  4.  Section  603  of 
the  House-passfed  bill  contained  provi- 
sions requiring,  in  essence,  cooperation 
by  Federal  agencies  in  providing 
"cover"  for  ii^telligence  agents.  Be- 
cause of  the  concern  that  I  and  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  expressed  re- 
garding the  potential  adverse  implica- 
tions such  a  policy  might  have  on  the 
Peace  Corps  and  its  historic  policy  of 
complete  and  totfii  separation  from  in- 
telligence activities,  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committeej  voted  to  provide  an  ex- 
plicit exception  from  this  requirement 
for  the  Peace  Corps,  thus  reaffirming 
once  again  coogressional  support  for 
the  complete  ^d  total  separation  of 
the  Peace  Cor^  from  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. 
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third,  thai  there  was  reason  to  believe 
that  such  activities  would  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  intelligence  activi- 
ties of  the  United  States. 

The  conference  report  makes  quite 
clear  that  Jthe  Government  must  prove 
that  the  defendant  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern of  activities  both  intended  to 
identify  gnd  intended  to  expose  a 
covert  ag^nt.  In  my  view,  it  is  the 
latter  element  which  limits  the  reach 
of  this  bill  to  those  individuals  not  en- 
gaged in  egitimate  first  amendment 
activity.    jThe    process    of    exposing 


When  the  Senate  amendments  to 
H.R.  4  were  considered  on  the  floor, 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island,  author  of  the  Senate  bill,  S. 
391,  offered  an  amendment  to  delete 
the  entire  section  603  with  the  imder- 
standlng,  expressed  in  a  colloquy  be- 
tween myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island,  and  a  niunber  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  that 
the  Senate  conferees  would  Insist  that 
if  section  603  was  retained  in  the  con^ 
ference  bill,  it  would  include  the  ex- 
press exemption  for  the  Peace  Cori>s 
that  had  been  approved  by  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  this  un- 
derstanding wiis  fxilly  adhered  to  in 
conference.  The  conferees  woiiced  out 
an  agreement  which  substituted,  for 
the  original  House  version  of  section 
603.  a  provisioo  providing  merely  for  a 
report  on  measures  taken  to  protect 
the  identity  of  intelligence  agents. 
This,  along  with  language  in  the  con- 
ference report  joint  explanatory  state- 
ment reiterating  the  strong  congres- 
sional support  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  historic  separation  of  the  Peace 


Corps  from  intelligence  activities,  was 
a  totally  satisfactory  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  concerns  which  I  and 
other  friends  of  the  Peace  Corps  had 
regarding  the  House  version  of  H.R.  4. 

I  greatly  appreciate  the  adherence 
of  the  Senate  conferees  to  their  com- 
mitments and  their  achieving  full  vin- 
dication of  the  Senate's  very  strong 
views  on  this  issue.  I  am  also  grateful 
to  the  House  conferees  for  their  coop- 
eration in  resolving  this  matter  in  a 
maimer  that  would  protect  the  Peace 
Corps  from  even  the  slightest  appear- 
ance of  connection  to  intelligence  ac- 
tivities. I  wish  also  to  acknowledge 
gratefully  the  great  courtesy  of  the 
Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and  Dela- 
ware and  of  their  staffs— especiaUy 
Rob  Simmons  of  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee staff— in  consulting  fully  with 
me  and  my  staff  throughout  the  weeks 
of  efforts  to  reach  a  conference  agree- 
ment. Their  cooperation  was  truly  re- 
markable and  of  great  value  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  excerpts  of  the  conference 
report  Joint  statement  relating  to  the 
disposition  of  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  relating  to  sec- 
tion 603  of  the  House  version  of  H.R. 
4,  along  with  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  sent 
to  several  of  the  House  conferees  be 
reprinted  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SECTION  603 

The  House  bill  contained  section  603 
which  deals  with  procedures  for  establish- 
ing cover  for  intelligence  officers  and  em- 
ployees. This  section  required  the  President 
to  establish  procedures  to  ensure  the  protec- 
tion of  the  identities  of  covert  agents.  Such 
procedures  were  to  Include  provision  for  any 
federal  department  or  agency  designated  by 
the  F>resident  to  assist  in  maintaining  the 
secrecy  of  such  identities. 

The  Senate  struck  section  603  by  unani- 
mous consent. 

The  conference  report  contains  a  substi- 
tute section  603  requiring  an  annual  report 
from  the  President  on  measures  to  protect 
the  Identities  of  covert  agents.  The  confer- 
ees expect  such  report  to  Include  an  assess- 
ment of  the  adequacy  of  affirmative  meas- 
ures taken  by  the  United  States  to  conceal 
the  identities  of  covert  agents. 

The  conferees  stress,  however,  as  was 
made  clear  during  consideration  of  this 
measure  in  both  bodies,  that  nothing  in  this 
provision  or  any  other  provision  of  H.R.  4  or 
in  any  other  statute  or  executive  order  af- 
fecting US.  intelligence  activltes  In  any  way 
diminishes  the  20-year  old  Congressionally- 
sanctioned  Executive  Branch  policy  of 
maintaining  the  total  separation  of  the 
Peace  Crops  from  Intelligence  activities. 
The  Importance  to  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps  of  maintaining  this  policy  and 
Its  essential  components  was  spelled  out  in 
detail  in  the  reports  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Cktnunittee  and  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  and  in  the 
debate  on  this  measure  In  both  bodies  and 
the  conferees  wish  to  reemphaslze  this 
point  and  call  attention  to  the  strong  views 
of  both  bodies  as  set  forth  in  that  legislative 
history. 


U£.  SCMATE, 

Omci  OF  THK  Democratic  Whif, 
Washington,  B.C.,  April  20,  1982. 
Hon.  Peter  W.  Rodino.  Jr.. 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
House  of  Representatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Pete,  I'm  writing  to  you  in  your  ca- 
pacity as  a  conferee  on  H.R.  4,  the  "Intelli- 
gence Identities  Protection  Act  of  1981".  En- 
closed is  a  copy  of  a  note  I  recently  sent  to 
John  Chafee  regarding  section  603  In  the 
House  bill  and  the  matter  of  the  Peace 
Corps'  being  in  any  way  connected  with  the 
concept  of  United  States  intelligence-cover 
activities.   Also   enclosed   are   copies   of   a 
March  1  colloquy  I  had  with  a  number  of 
Senators  and  of  a  May  4,  1981.  letter  from 
Dean  Rusk  on  this  point. 

The  long  and  the  short  of  it  is  that  I  feel 
very  strongly  that  enactment  of  H.R.  4  with 
section  603  In  It  (without  a  specific  Peace 
Corps  exception)  could  be  potentially  very 
damaging  to  the  future  effectiveness  of  the 
Peace  Corps  program.  Congress  has  just 
taken  steps  to  relnvigorate  the  Peace  Corps 
by  restoring  its  Independence  as  a  separate 
agency.  An  Integral  part  of  that  Independ- 
ence Is  the  maintenance  of  the  historic, 
total  separation  of  the  Peace  Corps  from  In- 
telligence activities.  In  the  opinion  of  Dean 
Rusk,  Ed  Muskie,  and  Cyrus  Vance  as  well 
as  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  enact- 
ing section  603  without  a  Peace  Corps  ex- 
ception would  undermine  that  historic 
policy  at  the  very  time  that  It  most  needs 
reemphasls. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  Senator  Chafee's 
amendment  to  drop  section  603  from  the 
bill  only  with  the  express  understanding 
that  either  that  result  or  a  section  603  with 
an  explicit  Peace  Corps  exception  would  be 
an  acceptable  result  In  conference.  I  remain 
fully  committed  to  that  principle,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  will  be  the  firm  posture  of  the 
Senate  conferees  on  HJi.  4. 

With  regard  to  the  necessity  of  having  a 
section  603  in  the  blU,  I  think  it  is  signifi- 
cant that  the  recent  Executive  Order  No. 
12333  (section  1.6(a))  on  intelligence  oper- 
ations deals  with  the  obligations  of  Federal 
agencies  to  support  Intelligence  activities 
and  that  the  CIA  does  not  see  the  need  for  a 
statutory  provision  to  that  effect.  It  seems 
to  me  that  a  statement  of  the  conferees  In 
the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  accompa- 
nying the  conference  report  on  H.R.  4  (to 
the  effect  that  the  conferees  recognize  the 
existence  of  this  Intelligence-support  provi- 
sion In  the  Executive  Order— at  the  same 
time  making  clear  Congress'  understanding 
that  the  Order  In  no  way  alters  the  funda- 
mental Peace  Corps  separation  from  intelli- 
gence activities)  would  be  a  reasonable  way 
to  accommodate  the  differing  positions  of 
the  conferees  on  the  section  603  question. 

Peter,  I  very  much  hope  that  you  will  give 
this  matter  your  close  personal  attention 
and  will  support  either  deleting  section  603 
from  the  conference  report  (with  language 
In  the  Joint  Explanatory  Statement  along 
the  lines  I've  suggested)  or  amending  it  to 
include  a  Peace  Corps  exception  in  the  form 
reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

I  will  greatly  appreciate  any  help  you  can 
provide. 
With  warmest  regards. 
Cordially. 

AlAM  Crabstom. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
carefully  reviewed  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  4  the  agent's  identities 
legislation  and  am  pleased  with  the 
result.  As  a  conferee  on  the  bill  I 
worked  for  the  narrowest  possible  con- 


struction of  the  so-called  reason  to  be- 
lieve language.  We  largely  achieved 
that  goal  in  the  conference  by  incorpo- 
rating the  so-caUed  Durenberger  collo- 
quy into  the  Joint  statement  of  the 
managers.  Therefore  I  signed  the 
report  but  I  do  not  feel  that  that  obli- 
gates me  to  vote  for  passage  of  the  bill 
in  its  final  form. 

In  essence  what  we  accomplished  in 
the  Joint  statement  of  the  managers 
was  to  Incorporate  into  the  bill  the 
language  that  Senator  Bradley  at- 
tempted to  have  adopted  on  the 
Senate  floor  requiring  that  the  main 
direction  of  the  reporter's  pattern  of 
activities  must  be  toward  naming 
names.  It  woiUd  not  be  sufficient 
tmder  this  interpretation  to  prove  that 
the  reporter  intended  to  name  the 
names  by  writing  the  story  with  the 
names  or  that  the  reporter  should 
have  known  that  the  naming  of  the 
names  in  the  article  would  Jeopardize 
their  cover. 

Therefore,  the  conference  attempted 
to  make  the  reason  to  believe  langtiage 
into  the  intent  standard.  For  now  the 
Government  must  prove  that  the  re- 
porter really  intended  to  harm  the  in- 
telligence collecting  apparatus  of  our 
Ciovemment  by  the  fact  of  disclosure 
which  is  exactly  what  my  amendment 
of  the  bill  was  Intended  to  accomplish. 
Unfortunately,  the  Senate  rejected  my 
amendment.  Furthermore,  I  am  con- 
cerned that  neither  the  Justice  De- 
partment nor  the  courts  will  feel  con- 
strained to  follow  the  language  in  the 
Joint  statement  since  it  is  mere  legisla- 
tive history  and  indeed  appears  to  be 
inconsistent  with  prior  action  by  both 
Houses  in  rejecting  the  intent  stand- 
ard. 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report  because  we  had 
accomplished  so  much  in  conference 
and  because  I  feel  that  the  provisions 
of  the  agent  identities  legislation  that 
do  not  cover  the  legitimate  media 
ought  to  be  enacted.  However,  upon 
reflection  I  have  decided  to  cast  my 
vote  against  the  report  and  the  bill.  I 
fear  that  the  Justice  Department  and 
the  courts  will  not  comply  with  the 
legislative  history  set  out  in  the  Joint 
statement. 

Continued  intransigence  on  the  part 
of  the  advocates  of  the  reason  to  be- 
lieve language  not  only  raises  grave 
doubts  in  my  mind  but  is  short-sight- 
ed. To  the  extent  that  the  major 
media  organizations  of  this  country 
fear  that  the  bill  will  be  used  as  a 
device  for  censoring  their  coverage  of 
intelligence  and  foreign  policy  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  and  the  intelli- 
gence community  can  be  assured  of  a 
serious  legal  confrontation  in  the 
courts.  From  experience  in  reviewing 
the  way  past  administrations  and  in 
particular  the  Department  of  Justice 
deal  with  enforcement  of  espionage 
and  leak  statutes  when  faced  with  seri- 
ous and  sophisticated  legal  challenges, 
I  predict  that  the  agent  identities  leg- 
islation may  become  dead  letter  as  has 
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its  predecessor  section  893  of  title  18 
which  creates  a  similar  strict  liability 
criminal  sanction  for  leaking  commu- 
nications intelligence. 

When  I  was  chairman  of  the  Secrecy 
Subcommittee  of  the  Intelligence 
Committee.  I  learned  that  there  were 
numerous  explicit  and  imdisputed  vio- 
lations of  section  898  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  Justice  Department 
since  that  statute  was  enacted  in  the 
19S0's  that  were  not  prosecuted.  They 
were  not  prosecuted  because  experi- 
enced prosecutors  in  the  Department 
of  Justice  knew  that  they  would  face 
sophisticated  and  well  financed  chal- 
lenges to  their  prosecutors  that  fo- 
cused both  on  the  gray-mail  technique 
and  direct  constitutional  challenges  to 
the  statute.  The  Department  was 
never  willing  to  have  that  issue  put 
before  the  courts  because  of  their  own 
doubts  about  its  constitutionality. 
Therefore  serious  leaks  went  unprose- 
cuted. 

To  the  extent  that  the  impasse  that 
stalled  this  bill  for  years  in  the  Con- 
gress continues  after  its  enactment, 
the  statute  may  become  dead  letter  be- 
cause of  a  misguided  insistence  on  cov- 
ering the  legitimate  media.  If  this 
occurs  we  will  have  achieved  the  worst 
of  all  worlds.  We  will  have  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  intelligence  community 
and  to  allied  services  abroad  that  our 
secrets  are  secure  from  deliberate  ef- 
forts to  name  names  by  phony  Jour- 
nalists, but  the  statute  will  remain  un- 
enforced because  of  these  fears  by  ex- 
perienced prosecutors.  So  that  major 
leaks  that  violate  this  statute,  like  the 
violations  of  898,  will  go  improsecuted. 
Furthermore,  if  a  prosecution  goes 
sJiead  and  a  serious  test  goes  up  to  the 
Supreme  Court  the  statute  could  well 
be  held  unconstitutional.  If  either  of 
these  developments  occur  we  in  Con- 
gress will  have  on  the  one  hand  given 
the  impression  that  our  intelligence 
secrets  are  secure  and  on  the  other 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  successful 
court  challenge  to  the  bill  which 
might  well  obliterate  the  legal  protec- 
tions we  purport  to  be  giving. 

In  conclusion,  I  ask  that  a  recent  ed- 
itorial in  the  Washington  Post  making 
many  of  these  same  points  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[Editorial  from  the  Waahington  Post.  June 
6, 1982] 
Nice  Try,  But  No  Cigak 

A  bad  piece  of  legislation  made  some  prog- 
ress on  the  road  to  enactment  last  week. 
The  House  accepted  a  conference  report  on 
a  bai  that  makes  it  a  crime  to  disclose  infor- 
mation identifying  certain  American  intelli- 
gence officers,  agents,  informants  and 
sources.  The  prohibition  applies  to  private 
citizens  as  well  as  government  employees 
and  even  covers  information  that  is  not  clas- 
sified. Supporters  Intended  to  put  a  stop  to 
the  activities  of  a  small  band  of  Individ- 
uals—fonner  CIA  agent  Philip  Agee  among 
them— who  have  revealed  the  names  of  over 
3,000  American  agents  with  the  express  pur- 
pose of  destroying  the  American  foreign  In- 
teUlgence  apparatus.  But  this  bUl  goes  far 
beyond  that  narrow  objective  by  eliminating 
the  element  of  intent  from  the  crime. 


Both  Houa;  and  Senate  committees  re- 
ported bills  ttiat  would  have  required  pros- 
ecutors to  meet  a  standard  proof  that  in- 
cludes "Inten  i  to  impair  or  Impede  the  for- 
eign inteUlg(nce  activities  of  the  United 
States."  On  Ijie  floor  of  each  house,  howev- 
er, this  was  dhanged  so  that  a  person  could 
be  convicted  simply  because  he  had  "had 
reason  to  bel|eve"  that  damage  to  the  intel- 
ligence appa^tus  would  occur.  In  practical 
terms,  this  latiguage  will  inhibit  the  publica- 
tion of  infontiation  on  such  matters  as  cor- 
ruption and  Illegal  or  unauthorized  activity 
by  Intelligence  operatives  even  where  there 
is  absolutely  no  intention  of  disrupting  le- 
gitmate  intelligence  activities. 

Because  there  were  minor  differences  be- 
tween the  H0use  and  the  Senate  versions  of 
the  bill— though  not  in  the  section  described 
above— a  conference  committee  was  appoint- 
ed to  work  lout  a  compromise,  which  it 
quickly  did.  Then  it  did  something  quite  un- 
usual. It  isstied  a  conference  report  that 
dealt  at  great  length  with  a  matter  that  was 
not  in  cdntroverey— the  government's 
burden  of  pitoof  in  cases  arising  under  the 
proposed  statute.  Both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  had  ilejected  the  Intent  standard  by 
record  votesJ  Tet  the  conferees  sought  to 
minimize  the  meaning  of  these  votes  and  to 
assure  Judge*  who  will  be  faced  with  inter- 
preting the  statute  that  it  should  be  viewed 
narrowly. 

"The  standard  adopted  in  section  601(c)" 
the  conferee!  wrote,  "applies  criminal  pen- 
alties only  iQ  very  limited  circumstances  to 
deter  those  ^ho  make  it  their  business  to 
ferret  out  and  publish  the  identities  of 
agents.  At  the  same  time,  it  does  not  affect 
the  First  Amendment  rights  of  those  who 
disclose  the  Identities  of  agents  as  an  inte- 
gral part  o|  another  enterprise,  such  as 
news  media  reporting  of  intelligence  failures 
or  abuses,  aoademic  studies  of  U.S.  govern- 
ment policies  and  programs,  or  a  private  or- 
ganization's enforcement  of  its  internal 
rules."  Woul^  that  it  were  so. 

The  confeiees,  apparently  concerned  that 
Congress  hap  gone  too  far  in  eliminating 
the  intent  standard,  made  a  well-inten- 
tioned effort  to  soften  the  clear  language  of 
the  bill.  Unlortunately,  the  courts  have  to 
work  with  the  text  of  the  law  first.  They 
only  look  at  I  legislative  history  if  the  law  is 
unclear.  Evefi  then,  in  this  case  they  would 
look  at  the  ^ouse  and  Senate  votes  to  elimi- 
nate the  inttent  standard  and  have  a  clear 
understandi4g  of  what  Congress  meant  to 
do.  A  conference  committee  report  that  is  at 
odds  with  b^th  text  and  recorded  votes  is 
unlikely  to  be  relied  on  by  the  courts. 

The  Hous^  has  voted  to  accept  the  final 
version  of  tlie  bill,  and  the  Senate  will  act 
soon.  Senators  cannot  duck  the  important 
consitutionai  question  presented  here  by  re- 
lying on  tha  assurances  of  the  conference 
report  Instead  of  confronting  the  plain  Ian- 
gauge  of  the  bin.  Both  should  be  rejected. 

EXHIBIT  1 

[Prom  the  Congressional  Record,  Sept.  24, 
I  1981] 

iNTELUGElfcE  lOKNTITlES  PROTECTIOH  ACT 

[Speech  oi  Hon.  John  M.  Ashbrook.  of 
Ohio,  in  tike  House  of  Representatives, 
Wednesday,  September  23.  1981.] 

The  House  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  th^  SUte  of  the  Union  had  under 
conslderatio*  the  bill  (H.R.  4)  to  amend  the 
National  Se  lurity  Act  of  1947  to  prohibit 
the  imauthc  rized  disclosure  of  information 
Identifying  certain  U.S.  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  infoilnants,  and  sources. 

Mr.  AsRBiooK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to 
support  H.R  4  with  amendments.  This  bill 
is  long  overd  le.  For  the  past  8  years,  a  small 
group    of   aptl-American    extremists    have 
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been  engaged  in  spying  on  Americans  to 
identify  those  whd  are  engaged  in  gathering 
intelligence  for  aur  country.  Some,  like 
Phillip  Agee,  are  [former  employees  of  the 
CIA.  Others,  like  Louis  Wolf,  come  out  of 
the  New  Left  antiestablishment  movement. 
They  have  unit«dJ  with  the  aim  of  disrupt- 
ing our  intelligence  capabilities.  As  we 
know,  without  adequate  intelligence,  our  po- 
licymakers will  be  blinded  in  a  hostile  envi- 
ronment. I 

In  1988,  the  KQB  began  the  program  of 
exposing  American  intelligence  officers.  The 
assignment  to  do  this  was  given  to  the  East 
German  and  Cz^ch  intelligence  services. 
The  product  of  their  labors  was  a  book 
caUed,  "Who's  Who  In  The  CIA,"  by  Julius 
Mader,  printed  in  bsngllsh  in  East  Germany 
in  1968.  I 

Ladislav  Bittmati,  a  former  official  of  the 
Czech  Intelligence  Service  who  worked  on 
the  book,  testified  before  the  House  Intelli- 
gence Committee  ©n  February  19,  1980.  that 
only  about  half  thje  names  in  the  book  were 
real  CIA  of  fleers. ,  The  rest  were  put  In  to 
disrupt  other  U.S.  Government  activities. 

When  the  Tupatnaro  terrorists  murdered 
an  AID  employee,' Dan  Mitrione,  the  Cuban 
Communist  newspaper  "Granma"  Justified 
the  murder  on  the  grounds  that  he  had 
been  listed  in  the!  Mader  book.  The  listing 
was  one  of  the  falqe  identifications. 

In  1973,  the  focUs  of  the  exposure  activity 
shifted  to  the  United  States  with  the  publi- 
cation of  the  magazine  "CounterSpy."  Since 
then,  much  of  the  campaign  to  identify  and 
expose  U.S.  covert  agents  has  centered 
around  Phillip  Agfe.  a  renegade  former  CIA 
officer  who  openly  admits  his  close  ties  to 
the  Cuban  Government  and  Communist 
Party.  I 

Agee  is  affiliated  with  a  publication  called 
"CovertActlon  information  Bulletin."  He 
was  formerly  associated  with  the  publica- 
tion "CounterSpy."  Both  of  these  maga- 
zines are  actively  engaged  in  attempting  to 
identify  and  exaose  U.S.  covert  agents. 
They  also  are  extremely  active  in  promoting 
Soviet  and  Cuban  (propaganda  lines.  "Covert- 
Action  Informatian  Bulletin,"  for  example, 
reprinted  a  Soviat  forgery  of  a  purported 
U.S.  Army  docuiient  that  pretended  that 
the  United  SUtee  supports  terrorism.  De- 
spite worldwide  exposure  by  the  United 
States  of  that  dodument  as  a  forgery,  it  was 
disseminated  in  our  own  country  by  Phillip 
Agee  and  his  cohorts.  "CounterSpy,"  in  ad- 
dition to  naming  ^eged  U.S.  covert  agents, 
has  published  a  vtfiole  series  of  propaganda 
articles  closely  following  the  Soviet  and 
Cuban  line  attaclting  not  only  the  United 
States,  but  eachj  of  our  allies  such  as 
Turkey,  Israel,  and  so  forth. 

Although  it  has  been  6  years  since  the 
CIA  chief  of  station  In  Athens,  Richard 
Welch,  was  murdered  after  his  name  was  ex- 
posed in  Coimter^py,  we  have  done  nothing 
to  stop  this  kind  of  irresponsible  naming  of 
names.  The  Hou^e  Intelligence  Committee 
has  been  working  on  the  bill  for  2  years,  but 
last  summer's  violence  against  American 
diplomats  in  Jamaica  has  called  public  at- 
tention to  the  urgent  needs  for  this  legisla- 
tion. On  July  2.  1980,  Louis  Wolf,  Phillip 
Agee's  associate  i|i  the  CovertActlon  Infor- 
mation Bulletin,  iield  a  press  conference  In 
Jamaica  in  which  he  identified  15  Ameri- 
cans as  CIA  officers.  He  not  only  Usted 
names,  but  homt  addresses,  license  plate 
numbers,  and  the:  descriptions  of  their  cars. 
A  number  of  his  Identifications  were  Incor- 
rect; however,  guftmen  attacked  the  homes 
of  two  of  those  aamed.  Richard  Kingman, 
the  victim  of  the  first  attack,  is  the  first  sec- 
retary of  our  Embassy  in  Kingston.  Mr. 
Kinsman's  home  was  attacked  by  persons 
using    a   submaclkine    gun    and    grenades. 


Shortly  thereafter,  gimmen  attacked  the 
home  of  a  yoimg  AID  employee,  Jesse 
Jones.  The  guiunen  exchanged  fire  with 
police  officers  who  have  been  assigned  to 
protect  the  Jones'  home  after  the  attack  on 
the  Kinsman  home.  Mr.  Jones,  who  is  in  no 
way  coimected  with  the  CIA,  has  left  the 
Government  service,  rather  than  risk  his 
own  life  and  the  Uves  of  his  famUy  in  the 
light  of  the  violence.  Mr.  Jones  is  now  suing 
Louis  Wolf  and  CovertActlon  Information 
Bulletin. 

These  are  posters  put  up  in  Jamaica  right 
after  Louis  Wolf  named  the  American  diplo- 
mats as  alleged  covert  agents.  You  will 
notice  on  one  poster  we  have  the  pictures  of 
some  of  these  people,  including  Kinsman 
and  Jones.  On  the  other  poster,  we  have  the 
home  addresses,  license  plate  numbers,  and 
descriptions  of  cars.  While  Wolf  disclaims 
responsibility  for  the  posters  they  are  iden- 
tical to  the  press  release  that  he  distributed 
in  Kingston,  Jamaica. 

Last  year,  the  House  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee unanimously  reported  out  H.R.  5615 
after  careful  consideration.  However,  now 
the  bill  has  been  considerably  weakened  by 
an  amendment  suggested  by  the  ACLU  and 
the  Center  for  National  Security  Studies.  As 
a  result,  I  would  prefer  the  Senate  language 
in  place  of  601(c),  which  says  it  is  sufficient 
for  the  defendant  to  have  reason  to  know 
that  it  would  impede  or  impair  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  my  intention  to  offer  an  amendment 
to  bring  the  House  language  closer  to  that 
of  the  Senate  which  I  believe  is  a  more  ap- 
propriate solution  to  the  problem  and  which 
protects  constitutional  rights  while  penaliz- 
ing those  who  knowingly  jeopardize  the 
lives  and  effectiveness  of  our  covert  agents. 
I  also  intend  to  introduce  an  amendment 
that  would  make  It  a  crime  to  knowingly 
Jeopardize  someone's  life  by  identifying  a 
person  as  a  covert  agent.  This  would  protect 
real  covert  agents  as  well  as  those  falsely 
identified. 

Phillip  Agee  wrote  in  the  introduction  to 
the  book,  "Dirty  Work,"  coauthored  with 
Louis  Wolf. 

"Once  the  list  is  fully  checked,  publish  it. 
Then  organize  public  demonstrations 
against  those  named— both  at  the  American 
Embassy  and  at  their  homes— and,  where 
possible,  bring  pressure  on  the  Government 
to  throw  them  out.  Peaceful  protest  will  do 
the  Job.  And  when  it  doesn't,  those  whom 
the  CIA  has  most  oppressed  will  find  other 
ways  of  fighting  back." 

This  open  invitation  to  violence  against 
Americans  both  intelligence  officers  and 
other  diplomats  makes  it  imperative  that  we 
protect  our  overseas  persoimel  from  this 
kind  of  attack. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill's 
passage  to  assure  both  our  intelligence  per- 
soimel and  our  enemies  that  we  intend  to 
protect  those  whose  Jot  it  Is  to  provide  us 
with  the  vital  Information  needed  for 
American  security. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
yeas  and  nays  having  been  ordered,  I 
move     passage    of    the    conference 

report.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

If  not.  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  conference  report. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  CRANSTON  [after  having  voted 
in  the  negative].  Mr.  President,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Ten- 


nessee (Mr.  Sasser).  If  he  were  here 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"yea."  I  have  voted  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker). 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
kins), the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepseh),  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
MuRKOwsKi),  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood),  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Prxssler), 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  SCHMPFT),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Stafpord),  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkiks)  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood)  would  each 
vote  "Yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  annoimce  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bxtm- 
pers),  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  Matstjnaga),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  81, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  170  Leg.] 
YEAS— 81 


Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Abdnor 

Exon 

McClure 

Andrews 

Ford 

Melcher 

Armstrong 

Oam 

Metzenbaum 

Baucus 

Olenn 

NicUes 

Bentsen 

Ooldwater 

Nunn 
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Oorton 
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OrasBley 

Percy 

Brwlley 

Hatch 

Proxmire 

Brady 

Hatfield 

Pryor 

Burdick 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

HefUn 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Helms 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Pollings 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Simpaon 

ChUei 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Cochran 

Inouye 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Stevens 

D'Amato 

Johnston 

Danforth 

KawiehaHm 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Kasten 

Tower 

Dlzon 

Kennedy 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Laxalt 

Wallop 

Dole 

Leahy 

Warner 

Domenici 

Levin 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Long 

Zorlnaky 

Eagleton 

Lugar 

East 

Mattingly 
NAYS-4 

Blden 

Iilathias 

Hart 

Ifoynihan 
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Cranston,  against 
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Baker 

Matsunaga 

Roth 

Bumpers 

MltcheU 

Sasser 

DeConcini 

MurkowsU 

Schmltt 

HawUns 

Packwood 

Rtafford 

Jepaen 

Preasler 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Madam  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  adopted. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recurs  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1992, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1982. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senator 
Mathias  be  designated  at  the  floor 
manager  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  for 
today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

ORDER  or  Busmss 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
acting  majority  leader  what  the  sched- 
ule is  for  the  rest  of  the  day  and  the 
rest  of  the  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  in 
response  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  question,  I  can  say  that  we  are 
now  back  on  my  motion  to  bring 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration 
the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act.  It  is 
my  understanding  there  will  be  some 
debate  on  that  today. 

We  are  still  waiting  to  get  an  agree- 
ment on  the  military  construction  bill 
for  Monday.  If  we  can  get  that  agree- 
ment to  take  up  Calendar  Order  No. 
626.  the  bill  to  authorize  the  military 
construction  expenditures,  on  Mon- 
day, we  will  not  be  in  session  tomor- 
row. If  we  cannot,  then  I  intend  to 
contact  the  majority  leader  and  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  come  in  tomorrow.  We 
would  move  to  take  up  either  that  bill 
or  some  other  bill  so  that  the  Senate 
will  have  business  conducted  on 
Monday  before  we  again  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  consider 
the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President,  there  is  a  motion  now 
l>efore  the  Senate  to  proceed  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  How  would  the 
Senator  move  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  another  matter  with  that 
motion  pending? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  would  have  to 
consider  the  question  of  adjournment 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ROBE31T  C.  BYRD.  Which 
would  kill  the  motion  now  pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 
Again,  all  I  am  trs^g  to  dn  is  to  get 
something  substantive.  There  are  sev- 
eral bills  on  which  we  are  waiting  for 
approval.  It  is  on  both  sides  that  there 
are  objections  to  one  bill  or  another. 

The  purpose  is  to  assure  that  Sena- 
tors will  return  here  Monday  because 
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we  do  intend  tx>  go  onto  the  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act  on  Monday 
afternoon,  and  we  want  Senators  to  be 
here  for  certain.  We  can  see  what  hap- 
pens when  we  do  not  have  something 
scheduled  for  certain.  I  am  hopeful 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  military 
construction  authorization  bill.  I  hope 
that  we  can  get  that  cleared.  If  we 
cannot  get  that  cleared,  perhaps  we 
can  get  something  else  cleared. 

We  want  an  agreement  that  we  will 
be  able  to  proceed  to  something  prior 
to  considering  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act  so 
that  there  will  be  a  meaningful  vote 
and  Members  will  be  back  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  May  I  say 
to  the  distinguished  Senator,  efforts 
are  being  made  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
to  achieve  a  time  agreement  on  the 
military  construction  bill.  I  do  not 
know  whether  or  not  those  efforts  will 
be  successful,  but  I  would  like  him  to 
know  that  the  efforts  are  going  for- 
ward. If  successful,  I  assiune  that  we 
would  be  on  that  bill  on  Monday. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  what  we  are 
looking  for.  We  want  to  assure  those 
who  want  to  proceed  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible with  the  voting  rights  extension 
bill  that  we  will  be  limited  on  another 
bill,  with  limited  time,  and  we  can  vote 
on  it  and  we  will  know  that  people  are 
here  to  proceed  with  the  voting  rights 
extension  on  Monday  afternoon. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Does  the 
distinguished  acting  majority  leader 
anticipate  any  additional  rollcall  votes 
today  or  tomorrow,  if  the  Senate  is  in 
session  tomorrow? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  With  great  respect 
to  the  distinguished  minority  leader  I 
would  prefer  to  refrain  from  making 
commitments  regarding  Friday  at  this 
time,  but,  other  than  procedural  votes 
pertaining  to  the  pending  motion,  I 
would  not  anticipate  further  votes 
today.  That,  of  course,  has  to  be  devel- 
oped by  those  who  are  managing  the 
bill  today.  It  would  be  possible  that 
procedural  votes  in  relation  to  any 
motion  to  proceed  with  the  considera- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Extension 
Act  may  occur. 

I  shall  confer  with  the  minority 
leader  and  shall  announce  later  today 
what  the  program  is  for  Friday  and 
for  Monday. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
just  for  the  interest  of  the  Member  i ' 
the  Senate,  I  must  say  that  we  want  to 
cooperate  with  the  acting  majority 
leader.  We  are  very  mindful  of  the  dif- 
ficult position  he  is  in  pending  the 
return  of  the  majority  leader.  But  the 
proposal  is  quite  imacceptable  to  this 
Senator,  and  I  think  to  others  who  be- 
lieve that  the  Senate  does  have  busi- 
ness before  it.  That  is  the  issue  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  and  specifically  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  bill.  We  are 
not  even  at  the  point  where  we  are  de- 
bating the  issue  itself.  Having  re- 
mained on  the  floor  for  6  or  7  hours 
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yesterday,  t  found  the  general  discus- 
sion was  oq  the  substance  of  the  issue, 
not  on  whether  we  ought  to  be  bring- 
ing that  'measure  up  before  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  see  how  there  can  be 
an  arrangement  that  can  be  worked 
out,  until  ^e  at  least  are  going  to  have 
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this  measure  before  the  Senate. 

I  respect 'the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Alaslut  and 
the  unusual  request.  He  said  that  if  we 
were  going  to  have  the  measure  before 
us  or  file  a  cloture  motion  on  Monday, 
we  could  vote  on  Tuesday.  It  Is  com- 
pletely uniicceptable,  on  an  issue  of 
this  imporlance  and  this  consequence, 
for  the  wil^  or  the  desire  of  one  or  two 
Members  df  the  Senate  who  want  to 
delay  this  measure,  to  bring  up  other 
measures.  [ 

I  am  mliidful  of  the  parliamentary 
procedures;  which  are  available  to  the 
acting  majority  leader,  that  we  shall 
adjourn.  If  that  is  going  to  be  the 
issue,  I  siall  vote  in  the  negative. 
Either  wel  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  the  Issue  or  we  are  not.  Those 
who  want  fo  debate  the  issue  when  we 
bring  It  up.  have,  I  think,  a  responsi- 
bility to  the  Senate  to  express  those 
views.  Otherwise,  we  ought  to  be  about 
debating  this  measure. 

Madam  President,  I  am  as  interested 
in  having  an  effective  legislative  calen- 
dar on  th^  measure  as  anybody,  but 
we  were  ndtif  led  at  the  time  when  the 
majority  loader  went  to  China  on  offi- 
cial businass  for  the  Senate  that  we 
would  be  proceeding  to  this  measure 
when  we  ^t  back  from  recess.  There 
are  million^  of  people  across  this  coun- 
try who  are  watching  the  Senate,  won- 
dering if  we  are  going  to  be  serious 
about  it,  aiid  if  we  are,  we  are  going  to 
have  a  debate  and  discussion  and  not  a 
long,  dilatory  process,  which  is  what  I 
think  we  a^e  beginning  to  see. 

If  the  majority  leader  wants  to  work 
;ment  on  the  bill,  he  could 
the  bill  is  up  and  before 
vote  on  the  bill  itself.  That 
ig  that  I  am  sure  Members 
who  are  iiiterested  and  committed  on 
this  issue  would  be  glad  to  accommo- 
date to  tha  extent  that  those  interests 
can  be  accommodated.  But  when  we 
are  talking  Just  about  bringing  up  the 
bill,  and  not  even  talldng  about  the 
bill  itself,  then  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  in  setting  this 
measure  a$lde  to  consider  other  mat- 
ters, j 

I  do  nod  say  this  in  any  way  to  be 
dlsrespectflil  to  the  acting  majority 
leader,  Mi^am  President.  I  say  it  rec- 
ognizing hfs  responsibility  and  the  dif- 
ficulty th^t  he  is  in  at  the  present 
time.  But  we  are  talking  about  77 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  who  are 
cosponsors  of  this  measure.  We  are 
talking  about  the  various  amendments 
which  thoie  of  us  who  are  involved  in 
this  legislation  have  been  debating  day 
in  and  day  out.  If  we  want  to  get  on  to 
the  substaace  of  the  bill,  so  be  it.  But  I 
think  I  skaU  Just  put  Members  on 
notice  that  we  may  very  well  be  in- 
volved in  Votes  that,  although  they 
may  be  procedural,  are  going  to  reach 


out  an 
do  so  afi 
the  cloturi 
is  someth: 


the  substance  ot  the  question,  which  is 
whether  we  are  serious  about  proceed- 
ing to  the  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Madam  President,  I  plan  to  stay 
here  this  afternoon  and  to  listen  to 
this  debate  thrt  is  going  to  develop, 
evidently,  on  w  ly  we  either  should  or 
should  not  cons  Ider  even  considering  a 
piece  of  legislation,  the  most  impor- 
tant civil  righti  legislation  which  has 
been  passed  lit  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States,  luid  of  which  77  Mem- 
bers are  cospqnsors— Republicans  as 
well  as  Democrats.  For  the  record,  the 
cosponsors  are'.JMr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, Mr.  Met^enbaum,  Mr.  Weicker, 
Mr.  Biden,  Mn  Chafee,  Mr.  Moyni- 
HAN,  Mr.  CRANsroN,  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr. 
Baucus,  Mr.  Bintsen,  Mr.  Boren,  Mr. 
BoscHwiTZ.  Ml.  Bradley.  Mr.  Bum- 
pers, Mr.  Bun  DICK,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd.  Mr.  Caknon.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr. 
Cohen,  Mr.  Dai^orth,  Mr.  DeConcini, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Dodd,  Mr.  Dohenici, 
Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr.  Eagleton,  Mr. 
Ford,  Mr.  GleWn.  Mr.  Hart,  Mr.  Hat- 
field, Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Heinz,  Mr. 

HoLLINGS,        Mil.        HUDDLESTON.        Mr. 

Inouye.  Mr.  JAdKSON,  Mrs.  Kassebadm. 
Mr.  Leahy,  Mr^  Levin,  Mr.  Long,  Mr. 
Mitchell,  Mr.  Pack- 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
OXMIRE,  Mr.  Pryor, 
RiEGLE,  Mr.  Roth, 
r.  Sasser,  Mr.  Spec- 
ter, Mr.  Stafford,  Mr.  Tsongas,  Mr. 
Williams,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Stevens, 
Mr.  Melcher,  ^Ir.  Schmitt,  Mr.  Mat- 
tingly,  Mr.  MtTRKOWSKi,  Mr.  Lugar, 
Mr.  Jefsen,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Dole. 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Simpson,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  D'AiuATO,  Mr.  Wallop,  Mr. 
Kasten,  Mr.  Nmm,  Mr.  Gorton,  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Zorinsky. 

STEVEJS.  Madam  President, 
culties  about  being  an 
leader  is  I  have  a  note 


Matsunaga, 
WOOD,  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr. 

Mr.    QUAYLE, 

Mr.  Sarbanes 


Mr. 

one  of  the  dlff 
acting  majority 


the  statement 
Massachusetts, 


saying  they  aie  going  to  adjourn  a 
conference  if  I  do  not  get  back  there 
on  a  matter  before  the  conference  of 
which  I  put  in  the  bill.  I  appreciate 
of  the  Senator  from 
but  let  me  say  that  I 
can  remember  (jhe  days  when  a  former 
majority  leader<-not  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia,  but  Senator  Mans- 
field—made a  motion  to  proceed  and 
then  proceeded  with  our  consent  to  go 
on  for  2  days  before  we  had  the  vote 
on  the  motion  to  proceed.  It  failed.  We 
went  on  with  other  business  for  2 
days.  I 

We  are  not  dilng  anything  irregiilar 
today.  We  are  ksklng  for  the  conven- 
ience and  the  oourtesy  of  the  Senate. 
Instead,  I  get  criticized  by  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  about  de- 
laying the  Senate.  We  are  not  delaying 
the  Senate. 

rorked  26  days  on  this 
lam  President.  We  are 
out  of  the  Senate  in 
tore  support.  I  think 
link  we  can  do  it  if  we 
have  the  forebearance  of  the  Senate, 
every  Senator,  in  attempting  to  work 
out,  within  the  confines  of  senatorial 
courtesy,  the  cdncept  of  trying  to  find 


The  Senate 
bill  before.  Ma 
trying  to  get  1^ 
less  time  with 
we  can  do  it.  I 


some  ground  on  which  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  will  move  this  bill  as 
quicldy  as  possible. 

Again,  Madam  President,  I  say  there 
Is  nothing  more  we  can  do.  If  the  Sen- 
ator is  going  to  object  to  taking  up  the 
authorization  bill  for  military  con- 
struction, then  I  shall  find  something 
that  is  privileged. 

I  am  saying  to  the  Senate  that  there 
will  be  a  vote  on  Monday  before  we  go 
back  on  this  bill.  I  want  the  Senate  to 
know  that  that  will  be  a  vote  on  some- 
thing that  is  important,  so  every  Sena- 
tor who  wants  his  record  to  reflect 
that  he  voted  on  Important  matters 
before  the  Senate  will  be  here  on 
Monday.  That  is  the  only  thing  I  have 
been  requested  to  do  as  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  to  arrange  meaningful 
business  in  the  Senate  to  act  upon 
when  the  Senate  convenes  on  Monday. 
I  think  that  can  be  arranged.  We  shaJl 
have  a  vote  here  Monday  before  we  go 
back  on  this  bill. 

I  should  like  that  vote  to  be  mean- 
ingful. Madam  President.  We  may 
have  a  substantive  vote  on  the  author- 
ization for  military  construction. 
There  has  traditionally  been  a  request 
for  a  vote  on  that.  That  is  a  substan- 
tial authorization,  in  the  bUlions  of 
dollars. 

I  hope  we  can  clear  It  for  considera- 
tion on  the  Senate  floor.  I  hope  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would 
allow  us  to  bring  that  bill  before  the 
Senate.  We  are  not  going  to  have  a 
vote  on  the  cloture  motion  until  Tues- 
day at  the  earliest,  as  previously  or- 
dered by  imanimous  consent.  There  is 
no  reason  why  the  Senate  should  not 
work  on  Monday.  We  get  paid  for 
working  every  day  and  we  ought  to  be 
here  working.  I  have  had  people  ask 
me  why  we  came  back  this  week.  Sena- 
tors came  back  because  they  get  paid 
for  working.  All  the  work  of  the 
Senate  does  not  go  on  on  this  floor. 
But,  there  is  very  little  attendance  in 
committees  imless  we  are  in  session. 
We  are  in  session  this  week  in  order  to 
get  people  in  the  committees  to  be 
worldng.  The  conference  committee  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropri- 
ation bill  is  almost  finished.  Members 
would  not  have  been  here  and  we 
would  not  have  finished  if  we  had  not 
come  back  this  week. 

Madam  President,  I  do  not  take 
lightly  the  comment  that  we  are  wast- 
ing time.  We  are  not  wasting  time. 
There  is  much  urgency  behind  this  bill 
as  there  ever  had  been.  In  fact,  there 
Is  more,  because  we  pledged  to  at- 
tempt to  get  this  bill  through  the 
Senate  in  less  time  than  it  got  through 
before.  I  think  that  can  happen  if  the 
Senate  will  allow  us  to  have,  through 
the  office  of  the  majority  leader  the 
conferences  that  we  believe  will  take 
place  on  Monday. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  am 
as  concerned  as  anybody  about  pro- 
ceeding to  final  Senate  consideration 
of  this  bill.  As  chairman  of  the  Consti- 
tution Subcommittee,  I  think  we  expe- 
ditiously held  hearings.  These  were 
extensive  and  comprehensive  hearings. 


We  heard  from  a  large  nimiber  of  wit- 
nesses, expert  witneasee  throughout 
this  country,  on  all  sides  of  the  various 
issues. 

I  am  working  as  hard  as  I  can  to  pro- 
mote final  consideration  of  this 
matter;  I  will  certainly  work  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts in  seeing  that  this  is  done  as  ex- 
peditiously as  possible. 

I  personally  believe  that  we  ought  to 
have  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extended. 
That  will  be  done  soon  enough,  I  can 
assure  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  President,  although  my  remarks 
yesterday  focused  upon  the  difficulties 
with  Section  2  of  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  I 
would  like  to  address  briefly  my  con- 
stitutional concerns  with  the  amend- 
ments to  section  5  of  the  act. 

I  have  been  a  supporter  of  the  con- 
cept of  preclearance  in  the  past  and 
support  extension  of  the  preclearance 
requirement  for  a  period  of  years.  It  is 
solely  for  this  reason  that  I  supported 
S.  1092  in  committee  despite  my  grave 
concerns  about  the  implications  of  the 
proposed  changes  in  section  2.  I  be- 
lieve that  continued  preclearance  is 
necessary  in  order  to  eliminate  all 
remnants  of  official  discrimination  in 
this  country. 

I  am  concerned  nevertheless  with 
the  proposed  amendments  to  sections 
4  and  5  because  they  would  require 
covered  Jurisdictions  (located  primar- 
ily in  the  South)  to  precleau-  changes 
in  voting  laws  and  procedures  for  an- 
other quarter  century.  This  kind  of  ex- 
tension is  totally  disproportionate  to 
the  problems  that  continue  to  exist 
within  the  covered  Jurisdictions.  As  I 
have  stated  elsewhere  in  more  detail 
(see  additional  views  at  101-02,  158- 
85),  I  do  not  believe  that  the  proposed 
new  bailout  provisions  mitigate  this 
difficulty.  These  provisions  are  unrea- 
sonably difficult  ones  in  my  view,  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  satisfied  by  more 
than  a  handful  of  Jurisdictions. 

The  amendments  to  sections  4  and  5 
call  for  a  25-year  extension  of  the  pre- 
clearance provisions.  This  represents  a 
period  five  times  longer  than  that  es- 
tablished in  1965— a  time  at  which  mi- 
nority registration  and  voting  rates  in 
most  covered  States  were  a  miniscule 
fraction  of  what  they  are  today.  It  rep- 
resents an  extension  far  exceeding  any 
earlier  extension  at  precisely  that  time 
at  which  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish electoral  conditions  in  the 
covered  Jurisdictions  from  those  in 
noncovered  Jurisdictions.  If  the  pro- 
posed bailout  is  not  determined  to  be  a 
"reasonable"  one,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
reduction  of  the  extension  from  an  in- 
perpetulty  one  (proposed  by  the 
House)  to  "merely"  25  years  saves  the 
amended  section  4  and  5  with  respect 
to  their  constitutionality.  The  25-year 
period  is  totally  disproportionate  to 
any  reasonable  f  indinss  of  voting  dis- 
crimination still  existing  within  the 
covered  Jursidictions.  as  a  result  of 
either  Senate  or  House  hearings.  I  will 


elaborate  further  upon  this  observa- 
tion. 

The  constitutional  foundation  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  rested  in  large  part 
upon  its  temporary  and  remedial 
nature.  While  recognizing  that  the  act 
was  an  "uncommon  exercise  of  con- 
gressional power",  the  Supreme  Court 
in  South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach 
nevertheless  concluded  that: 

Exceptional  circumstances  can  Justify  leg- 
islative measures  not  otherwise  appropriate. 
383  U.S.  301.  334  (1966). 

Although  it  noted  the  intrusion 
upon  traditional  concepts  of  federal- 
ism by  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  the 
Court  upheld  the  preclearance  proce- 
dure as  a  purely  remedial  measure  pre- 
mised upon  the  enforcement  authority 
of  Congress  under  section  2  of  the 
15th  amendment,  id. 

It  is  difficult  for  me  to  imderstand 
how  such  circumscribed  authority  in 
Congress  can  Justify  a  permanent  (or  a 
25  year  extension)  of  this  "uncommon 
exercise"  of  legislative  power.  If  the 
Justification  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  the  existence  of  "exceptional"  cir- 
cumstances in  the  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions as  stated  by  the  Court  in  Katzen- 
bach, and  reiterated  more  recently  in 
City  of  Rome  v.  United  States,  446  U.S. 
156  (1980),  by  what  authority  is  Con- 
gress able  to  enact  legislation  requir- 
ing permanent  (or  25  year)  preclear- 
ance. Can  "exceptional"  conditions,  by 
very  definition,  exist  for  this  period  of 
time?  The  proposed  amendments  at- 
tempt to  institutionalize  an  extraordi- 
nary relationship  between  the  States 
and  Congress — one  upheld  by  the 
Court  only  to  the  extent  that  Con- 
gress determined  that  "exceptional" 
circumstances  obtained  in  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  As  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  re- 
marked. 

The  Supreme  Court  in  sustaining  the  Act 
took  special  care  to  note  the  temporary 
nature  of  the  special  provisions.  Senate 
Hearings.  January  27, 1982. 

In  my  view,  reasonable  Individuals 
can  differ  with  respect  to  whether  or 
not  "exceptional"  circumstances  con- 
tinue to  exist  within  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions with  regard  to  the  status  of 
voting  rights  and,  hence,  whether  or 
not  a  further  temporary  extension  of 
the  preclearance  obligation  can  be  Jus- 
tified. It  is  extremely  difficult  for  me 
to  imderstand,  however,  how  such  con- 
ditions can  Justify  a  basically  perma- 
nent reordering  of  the  Federal  struc- 
ture of  our  Government. 

Ms.  Hlnerfeld,  representing  the 
League  of  Women  Voters  testified 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution, for  example,  that: 

The  extraordinary  conditions  that  existed 
at  the  time  of  Katzenbach,  of  course,  are 
not  the  conditions  that  exist  today  and  I 
think  that  we  are  all  grateful  for  that  fact. 
Senate  Hearings,  January  27,  1982. 

While  such  figures  are  not  conclu- 
sive, it  is  interesting  to  note  the  regis- 
tration rates  for  minority  voters  in 
such  covered  States  as  Alabama.  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
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exceed  the  average  national  minority         KtHOHltD 
registration  rate.  In  addition,  minority 
registration  has  risen  substantially  in 

every  covered  State  since  the  passage  _; 

of  the  original  Voting  Rights  Act.  In 

Mississippi,  for  example,  it  has  risen  

from  6.7  percent  in  1964  to  72.2  per-  ^^ 

cent  In  1980,  far  surpassing  minority  oSS"o«" 

registration    rates    in   such    (largely)  gm^ 

noncovered  Jurisdictions  as  New  Yorli  Sm" 

(46.5  percent).  New  Jersey  (48.9  per-  ig»_  - 
cent),  and  Kansas  (40.3  percent). 
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Smct:  \Mk  Halm  Project  Inc.,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  "Voter  Repstration  ki  die  South."  issued  irretula  y. 


Again,  it  is  important  to  emphasize 
that  the  data  on  tables  here  is  not  pre- 
sented to  suggest  that  no  extension  of 
the  preclearance  obligation  is  warrant- 
ed. Few  would  argue  that  all  traces  of 
the  discriminatory  history  that  existed 
in  some  of  the  covered  Jurisdictions 
have  been  eradicated  by  the  passage  of 
years  since  the  original  Voting  Rights 
Act.  What  the  tables  do  suggest,  how- 
ever—quite clearly  in  my  view— Is  that 
substantial  progress  has  been  made  in 
these  Jurisdictions  over  the  past  17 
years  with  regard  to  voting  rights. 
There  should  properly  come  a  time  in 
the  not-too-distant  future  when  this 
"exceptional"  remedy  of  preclearance 
should  no  longer  be  necessary. 

In  order  to  Justify  a  25-year  exten- 
sion of  the  pre-clearance  requirement, 
I  would  expect  that  the  reports  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  been  replete  with  docvimenta- 
tion  of  constitutional  violations  in  the 
7  years  since  the  act  was  last  amended. 
The  constitutionality  of  the  act  clearly 
depends  upon  its  effectiveness  in  pre- 
venting and  correcting  violations  of 
the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  amend- 
ments. There  is  no  such  documenta- 
tion. 

The  reports,  rather,  focus  primarily 
upon  violations  of  the  act  itself.  The 
failure  to  make  all  section  5  submis- 
sions, for  example,  is  a  violation  of  the 
act  but  it  does  not  involve  an  infringe- 
ment of  anyone's  constitutional  rights. 
The  fact  that  the  Justice  Department 
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objected  t )  a  law  that  was  never  en- 
forced pro  'es  only  that  the  law  might 
possibly  hive  a  "retrogressive"  effect 
on  mlnorl;y  political  power.  E^ren  if 
enforced,  i  uch  a  law  would  not  neces- 
sarily violt  te  the  Constitution. 

The  rep<  irt  also  focuses  on  allegedly 
discrimina  ;ory  electoral  systems  which 
would  be  rendered  illegal  by  amend- 
ments to  a  Bction  2  of  the  act.  The  im- 
portant tl  ing  to  note  is  that  none  of 
these  sys  ems  are  currently  illegal. 
Even  if  S4  ction  2  is  amended,  it  will 
not  transf  >rm  these  systems  into  vio- 
lations of  ihe  Constitution. 

Allegations  of  actual  constitutional 
violations  make  up  a  very  small  por- 
tion of  thf  House  suid  Senate  reports. 
In  the  Se4ate  report,  footnote  22  con- 
tntirety  of  the  allegations, 
tgations  appear  at  pages  14 
House  report.  I  propose  to 
line  each  of  the  allega- 
tions of  constitutional  violations,  be- 
ginning with  the  Senate  report.  I  em- 
phasize agpin  that  I  do  not  attempt  to 
condone  or  justify  any  of  the  actions 
involved  n  the  report  allegations. 
That  is  n  }t  the  point.  The  point  is 
that  few,  |if  any,  of  these  allegations 
involve  cotistltutional  violations  of  the 
sort  that  Justified  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  in  the  first  place. 
In  additloti,  the  very  constitutionality 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  rests  upon  a 
demonstr9tion  of  such  violations. 

Whatever  difficulties  continue  to 
exist  in  the  covered  Jurisdictions— and 
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I  support  an  e^^ension  of  preclearance 
because  I  recognize  these— there  is 
simply  not  thel  demonstration  of  "ex- 
ceptional" of  ['extraordinary"  condi- 
tions of  the  sort  that  would  Justify  an 
extension  of  preclearance  for  a  period 
far  in  excess  ol  any  that  has  been  ap- 
proved in  thel  past.  The  status  of 
voting  rights  has  improved  in  the  cov- 
ered States— substantially  so  in  most 
instances— and  this  fact  ought  to  be 
appreciated  by  this  body,  and  reflected 
by  our  legislation. 


My  response 
tions  of  act 
tions  is  as  folio 


bo  the  individual  allega- 
constitutional  viola- 
/s: 


tains  the 
Similar 
to  16  of  tl 
briefly  e 


1.  Ruth  Hinerljeld's  testimony  is  cited  for 
her  recitation  of  an  Incident  in  (jtoldsboro- 
Wayne  County,  Morth  Carolina:  "Two  years 
ago  when  commissioners  were  appointed  by 
the  Wayne  County  Board  of  Elections,  the 
Board  of  Elections'  supervisor  would  not 
provide  them  with  adequate  training.  As 
they  began  to  work,  there  were  areas  they 
did  not  understand.  One  commissioner,  Mr. 
William,  was  repeatedly  harassed  by  the  su- 
pervisor." Even  If  true,  these  allegations  do 
not  amount  to  a  violation  of  the  15th 
Amendment.  There  is  no  allegation  that  any 
person  was  denied  his  right  to  vote.  Indeed, 
there  is  no  allegation  that  there  was  so 
much  as  an  attempt  to  deny  the  right  to 
vote.  Even  if  the  denial  of  adequate  training 
might  somehow  fee  considered  as  a  violation 
of  the  14th  Amendment,  there  must  be  a 
showing  of  diBcrlininatory  intent,  which  has 
not  even  been  alleged. 

2.  The  Mississippi  report  at  page  13  repro- 
duces the  court  testimony  of  David  Jordan 
regarding  conditions  in  Leflore  County.  The 
allegations,  evenlif  true,  amount  only  to  pri- 
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vate  harassment  of  black  voters.  Such  con- 
duct is  reprehensible,  and  is  properly  the 
subjuct  of  federal  criminal  penalties.  How- 
ever, it  does  not  amount  of  a  violation  of 
the  15th  Amendment,  because  there  is  no 
allegation  of  state  action.  The  political 
system  of  Mississippi  cannot  constitutional- 
ly be  held  responsible  for  these  conditions. 
Indeed,  it  is  important  to  note  that  in  the 
case  in  which  this  testimony  was  presented 
the  court  actually  held  that  Mississippi  had 
carried  the  burden  of  proving  that  its  reap- 
portionment had  neither  the  purix>se  nor 
effect  of  denying  the  right  to  vote  on  the 
basis  of  race. 

3.  Page  94  of  that  same  report  covers  poll- 
ing place  changes  in  Hinds  County  in  1978. 
These  submissions  were  made  to  the  Justice 
Department  under  Section  5,  and  the  Jus- 
tice Department  duly  concluded  that  they 
had  neither  the  purpose  nor  effect  of  dis- 
criminating on  the  basis  of  race.  Apparently 
the  county  violated  Section  5  by  effecting 
the  changes  before  the  preclearance  process 
had  been  completed.  While  this  is  a  viola- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  it  is  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  15th  Amendment. 

4.  The  cited  testimony  by  Abigail  Turner 
complains  of  special  acts  of  the  Alabama 
Legislature  permitting  voter  rereglstration 
in  several  counties.  Certainly,  rereglstration 
is  not  unconsltutional  on  its  face,  although 
it  can  be  imagined  that  local  officials  might 
conduct  a  rereglstration  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion.  The  testimony  itself  acknowledges 
that  the  Justice  Department  under  a  Demo- 
cratic Administration  concluded  that  the 
Choctaw  County  rereglstrtion  had  neither 
the  purpose  nor  the  effect  of  denying 
anyone  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race.  The  seven  hundred  black  persons  re- 
moved from  the  roles  have  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote,  not  by  any  official  violation  of 
the  15th  Amendment,  but  by  their  own  fail- 
ure to  reregister.  Despite  the  Department's 
approval  of  the  Choctaw  County  rereglstra- 
tion, the  Sumter  county  rereglstration  had 
not  been  approved  at  the  time  of  the  testi- 
mony. The  testimony  provides  an  interest- 
ing picture  of  the  practical  application  of 
Section  5  applications,  but  it  sheds  no  light 
on  the  merits  of  the  assertion  that  the 
Sumter  County  proposal  would  have  violat- 
ed the  15th  Amendment,  There  is  also  a  no- 
tation that  the  Justice  Department  had  ob- 
jected to  the  rereglstration  for  Wilcox 
County,  but  there  is  no  elaboration,  so  no 
conclusion  of  constitutional  violations  can 
possibly  be  drawn. 

5.  Vilma  Marinez  told  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  about  two  polling  place  changes 
in  Texas.  Both  of  these  changes  were 
blocked  by  the  Justice  Department  because 
of  possible  inconvenience  to  minority  voters. 
While  I  do  not  minimize  the  importance  of 
such  concerns,  I  must  note  that  they  do  not 
rise  to  the  level  of  a  15th  Amendment  viola- 
tion in  the  absence  of  discriminatory  Intent. 
No  such  intent  is  alleged  by  the  testimony. 

6.  Rolando  Rios  told  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  of  a  Texan  election  judge  who 
told  a  bilingual  clerk  that  Chicanos  who 
cannot  speak  English  should  not  be  permit- 
ted to  vote.  It  is  impossible  to  ascertain  the 
veracity  of  this  report,  since  no  names, 
places,  or  dates  are  provided.  While  such 
conduct  might  possibly  constitute  official 
harassment  of  voters  in  violation  of  the 
15th  Amendment,  it  might  also  be  an  entire- 
ly innocent  statement  of  opinion,  protected 
by  the  First  Amendment.  If  no  voter  who 
could  be  intimidated  were  present.  Indeed, 
it  is  hard  to  see  how  any  person  who  could 
not  speak  English  could  possibly  be  intimi- 
dated by  a  statement  he  could  not  under- 
stand. 

7.  Rolando  Rios  also  told  of  an  innmibent 
mayor  in  McAllen,  Texas,  who  hired  pho- 


tographers to  take  pictures  of  people  voting. 
While  the  details  are  somewhat  sketchy, 
this  comes  close  to  an  actual  15th  Amend- 
ment violation.  Assuming  that  the  mayor 
was  acting  under  color  of  state  law,  the  use 
of  a  photographer  might  legitimately  be 
considered  as  official  intimidation  of  per- 
sons seeking  to  exercise  their  constitutional 
right  to  vote.  The  Senate  might  legitimately 
wish  to  investigate  this  matter  further,  but 
the  bare  allegations  here  hardly  constitute 
a  sufficient  foundation  by  themselves  for 
the  extension  of  the  Act  for  another  25 
years  in  the  entire  State  of  Texas. 

8.  Vilma  Martinez  told  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  of  an  act  by  the  Texas  Legis- 
lature to  require  a  statewide  rereglstration. 
As  in  the  case  of  the  Alabama  reregistra- 
tions  noted  above,  such  a  law  is  not  neces- 
sarily unconstitutional  on  its  face.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  concluded  that  it  might 
have  the  effect  of  discriminating  on  the 
basis  of  race,  and  objected  to  its  implemen- 
tation. While  the  testimony  insinuates  that 
the  act  was  passed  with  discriminatory 
intent,  which  would  coQstitute  a  violation  of 
the  15th  Amendment,  there  has  been  no 
such  finding  by  the  Justice  Department, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  presented  in  the 
testimony  which  would  sustain  such  an  alle- 
gation. 

9.  Pages  59  to  61  of  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission report  deal  with  inconvenient  access 
to  voter  registration.  Again,  such  problems 
do  not  necessarily  constitute  violations  of 
the  15th  Amendment.  It  is  possible  that 
such  systems  might  be  designed  or  main- 
tained with  a  specific  Intent  of  denying 
blacks  access  to  the  registration  process.  No 
such  allegations  are  made  in  the  report.  If 
Congress  fears  that  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cover disguised  constitutional  violations  In 
the  process  of  registration,  it  might  well 
decide  to  Impose  uniform  national  registra- 
tion requirements,  of  the  sort  rejected 
duiing  the  Carter  Administration.  Such 
fears,  however,  can  hardly  justify  the  con- 
tinued imposition  of  Section  5  upon  the  en- 
tirety of  the  electoral  process  In  a  limited 
part  of  the  country. 

Footnote  22  of  the  Senate  Committee's 
report  concludes  with  several  further  page 
citations  to  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
report.  These  pages  contain  no  violations  of 
the  15th  Amendment,  but  rather  describe 
the  Act  itself  and  offer  a  few  statistics.  Ap- 
parently the  footnote  has  been  misprinted, 
because  the  cited  material  gives  no  support 
whatsoever  to  the  allegations  made.  There 
are,  however,  proper  citations  to  the  report 
which  appear  in  the  House  report  on  the 
bill. 

10.  At  page  55  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion report  describes  the  experience  of  a 
black  female  registrant  in  Emporia,  Virgin- 
ia. She  was  permitted  to  register,  but  she 
described  the  registrar  as  "noncongenial." 
The  sworn  affidavit  of  the  registrar  denying 
these  allegations  appears  at  pages  308-09  of 
the  report.  The  registrant  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  uncomfortable  atmos- 
phere might  deter  some  blacks  from  regis- 
tering. The  report  offers  no  evidence  of  any 
blacks  who  have  actually  been  deterred 
from  registration.  Such  unsupported  opin- 
ions hardly  rise  to  the  level  of  a  15th 
Amendment  violation. 

11.  At  page  85  the  report  discusses  intimi- 
dation of  black  voters  in  Wrlghtsville,  Geor- 
gia, by  election  officials,  state  troopers,  and 
private  Individuals.  These  allegations.  If 
true,  might  very  well  amount  to  a  15th 
Amendment  violation.  The  report  is  based 
upon  a  single  interview,  and  it  does  not  con- 
tain any  names  or  dates.  There  is  evidence 
in  the  Commission's  report  that  the  public 
officials  involved  were  Identified  and  given 


their  statutory  right  to  respond.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  such  an  opportunity,  the  credibility 
of  this  report  can  hardly  be  taken  as  having 
been  established. 

12.  At  page  75  the  report  complains  that  a 
polling  place  in  Hopewell,  Virginia,  is  locat- 
ed In  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Hall  in 
the  white  community.  While  this  may  very 
well  have  had  a  negative  effect  on  black 
voting,  such  a  practice  does  not  violate  the 
15th  Amendment  in  the  absence  of  discrimi- 
natory Intent.  No  such  intent  has  been  al- 
leged, much  less  proved. 

13.  At  page  77  the  report  complains  that 
the  city  of  Taylor,  Texas,  moved  its  polling 
place  several  blocks  further  from  the  minor- 
ity neighborhood.  The  Justice  Department 
objected  to  the  change  on  the  ground  that 
It  might  have  the  effect  of  making  it  more 
difficult  for  minorities  to  vote.  Again,  there 
has  been  no  allegation  or  proof  that  this 
change  was  the  result  of  any  discriminatory 
intent.  In  the  absence  of  such  proof,  the 
ISth  Amendment  has  not  been  violated. 

14.  The  House  report  also  complains  that 
one  Arthur  Sumbry  of  Phoenix,  Alabama, 
was  convicted  of  unauthorized  voter  regis- 
tration for  assisting  his  pregnant  wife,  who 
was  a  deputy  registrar.  Neither  the  House 
report  nor  the  testimony  upon  which  it  was 
based  give  any  details  which  might  establish 
that  Mr.  Sumbry's  prosecution  somehow 
violated  the  15th  Amendment.  Presumably, 
his  lawyers  had  full  opportunity  to  raise 
any  constitutional  claims  which  might  exist 
In  the  prosecution  and  in  subsequent  feder- 
al proceedings.  In  the  absence  of  any  of  the 
details  of  that  litigation,  it  can  only  be  pre- 
sumed that  his  conviction  was  entirely 
proper. 

15.  The  House  report  also  complains  that 
Pickens  County,  Alabama,  has  refused  to 
appoint  deputy  registrars.  Certainly,  it  can 
hardly  be  maintained  that  there  exists  a 
constitutional  right  to  the  appointment  of 
deputy  registrars.  Additional  testimony  to 
the  effect  that  the  Sheriff  has  been  called 
to  hover  about  blacks  who  are  attempting  to 
register  might  well  support  a  cUim  of  un- 
constitutional intimidation.  However,  there 
is  no  indication  in  the  House  report  that  the 
Sheriff  was  ever  given  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
plain his  actions.  Such  imcorroborated  testi- 
mony can  hardly  be  the  basis  for  a  finding 
of  a  15th  Amendment  violation. 

16.  The  House  report  complains  that  the 
mayor  of  Clio,  Alabama,  who  was  also  the 
president  of  the  local  bank,  required  a  black 
candidate  for  office  to  bring  her  mortgage 
current  two  weeks  before  the  local  election. 
If  true,  this  action  may  be  reprehensible.' 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  it  would  constitute 
a  15th  Amendment  violation.  The  mayor 
acted,  not  under  color  of  state  law,  but  in 
his  private  capacity  as  president  of  the 
bank.  The  candidate  was  In  fact  delinquent 
on  her  loan,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  why  the 
bank  should  be  prevented  from  exercising 
its  undoubted  legal  right  simply  because  Its 
president  happens  to  be  a  public  official. 

17.  Finally,  the  House  report  accuses  reg- 
istrars in  Humboldt  County,  Nevada,  of 
having  refused  to  register  Indians  who  had 
improperly  flUed  out  registration  cards, 
while  similar  mistakes  by  non-Indians  were 
disregarded.  This  is  exactly  the  kind  of  con- 
stitutional violation  which  the  Act  was  in- 
tended to  correct.  The  federal  court  decision 
cited  In  the  reix>rt  does  not  appear  in  the 
House  record,  but.  If  it  supports  the  asser- 
tion made  therein,  a  clear  constitutional  vio- 
lation would  be  shown  to  exist. 

From  all  that  appears  in  the  reports,  no 
court  has  found  any  substantive  constitu- 
tional violation  anywhere  in  the  covered  Ju- 
risdictions, although  there  have  been  sever- 
al violations  of  the  procedural  provisions  of 
the  Act.  Of  the  allegations  in  the  reports 
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only  those  in  McAUen,  Texas,  and  Wrighte- 
vllle,  Oeorgia,  might  possibly  be  established 
aa  conatltutlonal  violations.  There  are  not 
even  any  allegations  regarding  the  fully  cov- 
ered states  of  Alaslia.  Arizona.  Louisiana, 
and  South  Carolina.  Of  the  partially  cov- 
ered states,  relatively  there  is  only  a  single 
allegation  against  a  single  county  in  North 
Carolina.  It  is  on  this  relatively  flimsy  basis 
that  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee have  decided  to  continue  the  cover- 
age of  all  presently  covered  Jurisdictions. 

It  la  true  that  a  Georgia  county  was  found 
guilty  of  intentional  voting  discrimination 
in  Lodge  against  Buxton.-  As  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  presently  considering  the  county's 
appeal,  it  would  be  premature  for  this  Con- 
gress to  conclude  that  an  actual  constitu- 
tional violation  exists  there.  Likewise,  the 
Mobile  case  itself  has  produced  a  similar 
finding  of  Intent  on  remand.  That  decision, 
like  its  predecessor,  will  presumably  be 
tested  on  appeal.  As  for  the  pre-Mobile 
cases  cited  in  both  reports,  the  proponents 
of  this  bill  have  argued  at  exhaustive  length 
that  no  findings  of  discriminatory  intent. 
and  therefore  no  valid  findings  of  constitu- 
tional violations,  were  made  by  those  courts. 

Outside  the  covered  Jurisdictions,  a  find- 
ing of  unconstitutional  discriminatory 
intent  has  recently  been  made  against  West 
Helena,  Arkansas.  Presumably  that  finding 
will  be  appealed.  The  only  clearly  estab- 
lished final  Judgment  of  unconstitutional 
discriminatory  intent  in  the  last  seven  years 
was  made  against  Escambia  County.  Florida. 
That  Judgment  was  not  appealed,  and  the 
court,  pursuant  to  the  Act,  has  imposed  a 
predearance  requirement  on  that  county. 

Despite  the  best  efforts  of  commit- 
tees in  both  the  House  and  Senate, 
and  the  best  efforts  of  litigators  in  the 
civil  rights  conununity,  the  House  and 
Senate  reports  are  largely.  If  not  com- 
pletely, devoid  of  evidence  of  continu- 
ing constitutional  voting  rights  viola- 
tions in  the  covered  Jurisdictions.  In 
the  absence  of  such  an  extraordinary 
pattern  of  violations,  the  constitution- 
al foundations  for  preclearance  are 
substantially  eroded.  In  their  absence, 
I  do  not  believe  that  a  25-year  exten- 
sion of  preclearance  satisfies  constitu- 
tional standards. 

Bdadam  President.  I  will  sield  the 
floor.  I  believe  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland  would  like  to 
make  his  remarks  at  this  point.  Would 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts care  to  take  the  floor?  I  sug- 
gest  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
regret  that  the  acting  majority  leader 
is  not  here  to  at  least  hear  me  com- 
ment that  I  do  not  put  the  blame  for 
delay  upon  the  acting  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  fact  remains  that  there  are  four 
or  five  Members  of  this  body  who  are 
involved  in  the  process  of  delaying  the 
work  of  the  Senate.  That  happens  to 
be  the  fact  of  the  matter.  I  refuse  to 
accept  the  suggestion  that  those  of  us 
who  object  to  other  actions  of  the 
Senate  are  the  ones  who  are  delaying 
the  work  of  the  Senate.  We  are  not. 
Evidently  there  is  going  to  be  some 
kind  of  a  proposed  huddle  or  meeting 
to  consider  other  amendments.  I  think 


we  ought  to  consider  them  on  the 
floor  of  tlie  Senate.  That  is  the  way 
we  consider  legislation.  We  have  con- 
sidered it  tn  the  subcommittee  under 
the  chairmanship  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  We  considered  it  in  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  The  way  that  the 
process  works  Is  then,  if  other  Mem- 
bers have  amendments,  we  consider 
them  on  tlie  floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  want  toi  make  it  clear  that  I  do  not 
place  any  accusation  or  any  blame  on 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  about  his  ef- 
forts to  dday  the  process,  but  I  want 
to  make  it  equally  clear  that  I  reject, 
in  behalf  of  those  that  are  strongly 
committed  to  this  program,  that  we 
bear  a  responsibility  for  requiring  the 
Senate  to  Ijocus  its  attention  and  direc- 
tion on  ope  of  the  most  Important 
pieces  of  legislation,  given  the  fact 
that  these  issues  that  are  included  in 
this  legislation  have  been  debated  and 
discussed  tind  Judgments  have  been 
made,  and  we  are  prepared  to  debate 
them  and  discuss  them  again  and  let 
the  Senate  make  a  Judgment. 

We  are  not  even  talking  about  the 
substance  of  the  bill.  This  small  group 
of  Senator  will  not  even  let  us  have 
the  legislation  before  us. 

I  think  tt.  is  important  at  this  Junc- 
ture that  ^e  find  out  where  the  re- 
sponsibility for  delay  and  inaction  lies, 
and  it  dots  not  lie  with  those  that 
want  to  hive  a  debate  and  discussion 
and  resoliltion  of  this  extremely  im- 
portant islue.  In  that  I  certainly  in- 
clude the  Senator  from  Utah,  the 
chairman  (>f  our  conunittee;  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina,  and  the 
acting  majprity  leader. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Madam  President,  I  ap- 
preciate tike  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
This  is  an  Important  matter.  It  has  to 
be  resolved.  Hopefully,  as  the  acting 
majority  leader  has  indicated,  it  will 
be  resolved  in  less  time  than  the  prior 
debates  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If  I 
have  my  way,  we  will  resolve  this 
matter  as  (uiclLly  as  possible.  I  am  not 
sure  that  this  floor  debate  is  going  to 
ultimately  resolve  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension  liecause  there  are  seri- 
ous constitutional  controversies  in- 
volved hefe.  especially  the  immense 
changes  id  section  2  and  section  5.  A 
record  haal  to  be  made  with  respect  to 
those  changes.  Ultimately,  the  consti- 
tutionality of  this  bill  is  going  to  be 
decided  by;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  Staites.  That  may  take  years.  In 
the  intervening  time,  there  are  going 
to  be  many  tests  that  will  lae  brought 
as  a  result  of  these  changes. 

Certain  Members  of  this  body  have 
raised  the  issue  time  and  time  ag^iin 
that  we  should  not  overrule  constitu- 
tionally biised  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions by  i  simple  majority  vote  by 
Congress.  ;This  is  precisely  what  is 
being  done  here;  the  1980  case  of 
MobUe  agi  inst  Bolden  decided  that  in 
15th  amen  dment  cases  plaintiffs  must 
prove  int«ntional  or  purposeful  dis- 
criminatioD,  and  that  they  cannot  get 
by  with  anything  less.  White  against 
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Regester,  as  Ini  erpreted  by  the  Court 
in  Mobile  against  Bolden  as  well  as  by 
Mr.  Justice  White  in  dissent  in  the 
Mobile  case  and  author  of  White 
against  Regester,  stands  for  the  same 
proposition.       ! 

That  is  a  major  issue  in  this  debate. 

I  have  gone  on  at  length  in  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  and  on 
this  floor  to  make  clear  that  this  is  not 
an  insignificant  issue.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  important  constitutional  issues 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  and  one 
with  immense  practical  consequences. 
We  cannot  colisider  it  superficially 
just  because  there  are  77  cosponsors  or 
whatever.  Ultiaiately,  the  final  deci- 
sion on  whether  or  not  this  bill  is  con- 
stitutional or  unconstitutional— and  I, 
believe  the  changes  in  section  2  to  be 
unconstitution^— wUl  be  made  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
consistent  with  what  they  said  in 
Mobile  against  Bolden. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 


I  yield. 
If   the   Senator   will 
I  will  ask  for  it  in  my 


Mr.  HATCH 

Mr.  TTFlfMR 
yield  the  floor, 
own  right. 

Mr.  HATCH.JI  will.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The    PRESUMING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 


Mr.  HELMS, 
recognizing  me. 

Madam  Presj 
lined  in  fairl: 
Senate  will  mi 
ceeding  at  thJ 
changes   in   tl 


I  thank  the  Chair  for 


lent,  yesterday  I  out- 
brief  detail  why  the 
te  a  grave  error  in  pro- 
time  to  the  proposed 
Voting  Rights  Act. 
This  act  does  liot  expire  in  August  of 
1982  or  September  of  1982  or  in  1982 
at  any  time  or  1983  or  1984. 

Let  the  record  be  clear  again  that 
this  act  does  not  expire.  It  is  perma- 
nent legislationj. 

Madam  President,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  of  yesterday  there  was  an  ar- 
ticle by  my  extinguished  colleague 
from  North  Cal-olina,  Senator  John  P. 
East,  entitled  'JA  Perversion  of  Voting 
Rights." 

In  that  artiple.  Senator  East  ex- 
plains why  th^  proposed  changes  in 
the  present  voting  rights  law  would  in- 
evitably result  in  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  a  (i>urt-imposed  remedy. 

As  Senator  EfisT  points  out.  a  simple 
disclaimer  of  rroportional  representa- 
tion as  a  right  under  the  act  will  not 
prevent  Feder^  courts  from  prescrib- 
ing proportional  representation  as  the 
ultimate  remedial  outcome  of  the  pro- 
posed amendments. 

Madam  President,  just  before  I  left 
my  office  to  come  to  this  Chamber 
this  morning,  I  had  a  distinguished 
professor  of  Uw  as  a  visitor.  He  was 
appaUed  by  many  of  the  declarations 
made  by  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. He  said  tjhat  either  they  cannot 
read  the  English  language  or  they  are 
trying  to  confine  the  issue  and  misrep- 
resent the  facts.  At  the  appropriate 
time,  I  am  going  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  qetails  of  this  distin- 
guished professor's  views. 


But  let  me  return  to  Senator  East's 
article,  published  yesterday  in  the 
Washington  Post. 

Apparently  the  Post  was  not  content 
that  Senator  East  explain  the  legal 
consequences  of  the  proposed  changes. 
The  Washington  Post  felt  constrained 
to  carry  also  its  own  editorial,  entitled 
"Mr.  East  and  Voting  Rights." 

The  interesting  point  is  that,  at  com- 
plete variance  with  its  own  editorial  of 
AprU  28.  1980.  entitled  "The  MobUe 
Decision."  the  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday asserted  that  Senator  East  mis- 
understands the  practical  impact  of 
the  proposed  changes  in  the  law,  not- 
withstanding Senator  East's  distin- 
guished career  as  a  professor  of  politi- 
cal science  and  constitutional  law.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  Washington  Post, 
not  Senator  East,  has  misunderstood 
the  impact  of  the  proposed  changes. 

The  1980  editorial  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  stated  the  true  situation.  In 
that  editorial,  which  is  now  more  than 
2  years  old.  the  Washington  Post  ap- 
proved the  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden,  and 
stated: 

By  opting  for  intent,  or  something  close  to 
it,  a  majority  of  the  court  has  cut  down 
dozens,  perhaps  hundreds,  of  legal  chal- 
lenges that  would  have  been  made  against 
existing  systems  of  government  or  multi- 
member legislative  districts.  It  has  also 
avoided  the  logical  terminal  point  of  these 
challenges:  that  election  district  lines  must 
be  drawn  to  give  proportional  representa- 
tion to  minorities. 

Those  two  factors  offset  whatever  damage 
may  have  been  done  to  black  hopes  of  using 
the  legal  system  to  open  up  all-white  local 
governments.  Not  all  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation can  (or  should)  be  settled  in  the 
courts,  and  this  is  one  left  Just  as  well  in  the 
political  arena. 

Madam  President,  what  has  oc- 
curred at  the  Washington  Post  since 
that  editorial  was  written  in  1980  is 
not  clear  to  this  Senator,  but  a  strange 
metamorphosis  has  apparently  taken 
place.  The  Post  now  finds  it  entirely 
acceptable  for  the  courts  to  consider 
the  degree  of  success  of  minority  can- 
didates in  determining  what  remedy  to 
fashion  to  increase  their  share  of  vic- 
tories. 

The  Post's  editorial  of  yesterday  also 
stated: 

One-fourth  of  all  covered  Jurisdictions 
should  meet  (the  proportional  baUout  test) 
by  1984. 

Speaking  ex  cathedra,  the  Post  gives 
no  explanation  for  that  estimate,  but  I 
find  it  in  direct  conflict  with  the  testi- 
mony of  Assistant  Attorney  General 
William  Bradford  Reynolds  of  the  clvU 
rights  division  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  who,  when  asked  about  the 
likelihood  of  bailout  under  the  pro- 
posed amendments  to  the  existing  law, 
stated: 

Our  assessment  is  that  there  are  very  few, 
if  any,  Jurisdictions  that  would  be  able  to 
bail  out  coverage  for  a  considerable  period 
of  time. 

Finally,  Madan^  President,  the 
Washington  Post  Mitorlal  of  yester- 
day stated  that  "The  Senate  today 


takes   up   the   much   argued   bill   to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act." 

I  have  long  since  ceased  to  be  sur- 
prised at  the  errors  of  fact  in  this 
newspaper  and  others;  but  that  sen- 
tence, which  was  the  editorial's  lead 
sentence,  contained  two  misstatements 
of  fact  which  are  fundamentally  mis- 
leading. 

First,  the  Senate  did  not  yesterday 
take  up  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The 
Senate  does  not  today  have  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  before  it.  The  Senate  is  en- 
gaged in  debate  to  determine  whether 
this  is  the  time  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  the  present  law  when  other 
pressing  matters  require  action. 

Yesterday,  I  held  up  this  bundle  of 
documents.  130  of  them,  each  being  a 
committee  report  on  an  important 
piece  of  legislation  now  on  the  calen- 
dar, awaiting  Senate  action.  I  raised 
the  question  yesterday,  and  I  raise  it 
again  today:  Why  do  we  not  get  about 
the  pressing  business  of  the  Senate? 
Why  do  we  not  work  on  the  economy? 
And  let  us  have  no  more  of  this  pious 
pretense  that  those  who  are  trying  to 
talk  sense  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  are  somehow  holding  up  the 
process  of  the  Senate. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
leading  proponent  of  this  legislation  is 
absolutely  intractable  in  terms  of  pro- 
viding justice  for  the  States  now  cov- 
ered.   

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  President  Reagan? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I  did 
not  interrupt  the  Senator,  and  I  ask 
him  not  to  interrupt  me. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Just  as  a  point  of 
clarification,  was  the  Senator  refer- 
ring to  President  Reagan  as  one  of  the 
prime 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  do  not  yield  to  the 
Senator,  as  he  knows. 

Madam  President,  I  stated  yesterday 
that  40  coimties  in  North  Carolina  are 
covered  under  the  so-called  preclear- 
ance provision.  Thirty-nine  of  those 
counties  are  covered  because  sometime 
in  the  distant  past,  long  before  any 
presently  elected  representative  of  any 
of  those  counties  took  office— maybe 
before  they  were  bom— the  counties 
administered  a  literacy  test.  For  17 
years  not  one  complaint  has  been 
lodged  by  the  Justice  Department 
with  respect  to  voting  rights  in  North 
Carolina. 

I  mentioned  39  counties.  The  40th 
county  was  brought  under  because  it 
has  a  substantial  Indian  population 
and  because  the  voter  turnout  was  rel- 
atively light  in  one  election  year.  So, 
ipso  facto,  it  was  determined  that 
Jackson  County,  N.C.,  was  guilty  of 
racial  discrimination,  which  is  an  utter 
falsehood. 

So  here  we  have  40  counties  in 
North  Carolina  being  treated  like 
second-class  citizens.  All  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  is  saying  is 
that  the  Senate  should  be  fair  to  my 


counties,  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts says:  "No;  I  am  going  to  have 
it  my  way." 

So  what  I  am  doing,  Madam  Presi- 
dent, is  defending  my  people  as  best  I 
can  under  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  or 
any  other  Member  wants  to  hold  up 
the  work  of  the  Senate,  refuse  to  let 
the  Senate  go  ahead  and  handle  other 
matters,  that  is  his  business.  He  can 
answer  to  the  American  people.  I  do 
not  have  to  answer  to  them.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  let  this  Senate  pro- 
ceed. 

The  falsehoods,  the  misrepresenta- 
tions, the  scare  tactics,  and  even  the 
political  intimidation  by  pressure 
groups  have  caused  an  inordinate 
number  of  Senators  to  put  their 
names  on  this  legislation  as  cospoitsors 
without  even  having  once  read  it.  I 
have  had  a  dozen  Senators  come  to  me 
to  say: 

I  did  not  luiow  what  was  in  it.  I  wish  I  had 
not  cosponsored  it,  but  I  am  l(x:ked  in. 

Elach  Senator  has  to  operate  within 
his  own  conscience  on  that  question. 

Madam  President,  the  Washington 
Post  yesterday  in  that  editorial  to 
which  I  alluded  earlier  referred  to  an 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
repeat  again,  and  I  suspect  I  will  be  re- 
quired to  repeat  it  time  and  time 
again,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  such 
does  not  expire  on  August  6.  It  does 
not  expire  any  time  unless  and  until 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives repeal  it.  So  that  tells  us 
who  is  engaging  in  obf  uscation. 

Madam  President.  I  ask  that  the 
Senate  compare  and  contrast  the  Post 
editorial  of  April  28,  1980  with  the 
Post  editorial  of  Jime  9,  1982,  and  with 
the  article  by  Senator  East.  Reading 
all  three  together  the  Senate  then  can 
ascertain  the  truth. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  each  of  these  three  items 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HKTiMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  also  ask  the  Senate  to  consider  an 
article  that  appeared  yesterday  on 
page  A-3  of  the  Washington  Post  enti- 
tled "U.S.  Again  Rejects  Alabama  Re- 
districting,"  in  which  the  following  ap- 
pears. I  am  quoting: 

But  black  lawmakers  warned  that  the  new 
plan  still  diluted  black  voting  power  and 
predicted  it  would  again  be  rejected. 

"This  plan  still  discriminates  against  us 
simply  because  we  happen  to  be  black."  said 
Rep.  Thomas  Reed  (D-Tuskegee).  "The  Ala- 
bama Legislature  is  going  on  record  saying 
in  1982  it  still  does  not  feel  25  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  State  should  occupy  25 
percent  of  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions of  this  legislature." 

Madam  President,  could  there  be  a 
clearer,  more  definitive  caU  for  pro- 
portional representation  than  this? 
This  event  exposes  all  of  the  rhetoric 
assuring  us  that  the  so-called  proposed 
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compromise  would  not  promote  pro- 
portional representation. 

I  may  not  be  In  this  Senate  when  it 
happens,  none  of  ns  may  be,  but  if  this 
legislation  passes  as  it  is  now  drafted— 
I  am  speaking  about  the  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965— then  practically  every  elected 
body  in  this  country  ultimately  is 
going  to  be  subjected  to  proportional 
representation.  The  only  exception 
will  be  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the 
Washington  Post  article  on  Alabama 
redistricting.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  let 
me  say  again  today  what  I  said  over 
and  over  again  yesterday  both  for  the 
record  and  in  conversations  with  Sena- 
tors. All  I  am  asking  is  fair  play  for 
the  people  of  40  counties  in  North 
Carolina. 

If  my  friend  from  Massachusetts  will 
agree  to  that,  we  can  vote  at  1  p.m.  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  but  he  will  say 
no.  He  has  said  no.  I  suppose  he  will 
continue  to  say  no. 

And  what  he  is  saying  to  the  people 
of  40  North  Carolina's  100  counties  is: 

I  don't  care  about  the  difficulties  that  you 
have.  I  don't  care  about  the  second-class 
citizenship  that  this  imposes  upon  you. 

He  is  saying: 

Aa  f ar  as  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  concerned,  you  must  come  up  tiere  with 
your  hat  in  your  hand  and  appear  before 
some  bureaucrat  In  the  Justice  Department 
whenever  you  want  to  move  a  voting  pre- 
cinct across  the  street  or  down  the  blocli. 

No  matter  how  trivial  the  change 
may  be,  if  these  proposed  amendments 
to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
become  law,  that  will  continue  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  representatives  of  40 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  40  coun- 
ties which  have  not  -had  one  voting 
rights  violation  recorded  against  them 
in  17  years,  40  counties  which  were 
brought  under  this  law  in  the  first 
place  simply  because  they  had  admin- 
istered a  literacy  test  once  upon  a 
time.  The  only  exception  is  Jackson 
County,  which  has  a  substantial 
Indian  population  and  which  also  had 
insufficient  voter  turnout  to  satisfy 
the  requirements  of  the  law. 

An  interesting  point  to  bear  in  mind. 
Madam  President,  is  that  the  voter 
turnout  percentage  throughout  the 
Nation  in  1964,  if  I  recaU  correctly, 
was  only  38  percent.  Sixty-two  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters  did  not  go  to  the 
poUs  that  year,  which  is  a  pretty  good 
argimient  I  would  think,  for  making 
this  law  applicable  to  the  entire  coun- 
try. 

It  raises  an  interesting  point.  Madam 
President.  Do  you  know  of  another 
law  that  is  applicable  only  to  some 
States,  some  counties,  and  some 
people?  Here,  after  17  years,  we  have 
40  counties  in  my  State  whose  only  sin 
was  that  there  happened  to  be  in  prior 
years  a  literacy  test  requirement,  40 


counties  against  whom  there  is  not 
one  hint  of  b  voting  rights  violation. 

Yet  the  proponents  do  not  even 
want  to  listen.  They  want  to  run  this 
railroad  trsdn  through,  get  what  they 
want  and,  in  the  process,  criticize 
those  of  us  who  are  trying  to  defend 
the  integril&r,  the  reputation,  and  the 
rights  of  our  people. 

Madam  President,  tf  I  were  more 
naive,  I  would  be  astonished  at  the  po- 
sition of  th*  proponents  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  h^  been  motioned  up.  But  I 
understand  the  name  of  the  game.  We 
live  in  an  intimidated  society.  Senators 
will  come  and  whisper,  "Gee.  this  is  a 
bad  piece  of  legislation,  but  I  am 
locked  ln."i  But  they  will  not  say  it 
publicly.  I  iun  saddened  by  that,  but 
there  is  nothing  I  can  do  about  it. 

Of  cours^  they,  the  Senators,  know 
that  much  ^f  the  media  will  character- 
ize them  asl  being  racist  if  they  do  not 
knee  Jerk  their  support  for  legislation 
of  this  typet  So  whether  or  not  we  con- 
sider this  a  deplorable  state  of  affairs, 
it  is  a  fact  oif  life. 

Let  me  say  again.  Madam  President, 
that  this  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  willing  to  go  to  a  vote  on  this  meas- 
ure 5  minutes  after  it  has  been  agreed 
that  the  citizens  of  40  counties  in 
North  Carolina  will  not  be  treated  as 
second-clas*  citizens.  But  until  I  have 
some  assurance  of  that,  I  am  going  to 
do  whatevet  I  can  to  protect  my  citi- 
zens. I 

I  am  willing  to  endiu-e  the  criticism, 
I  am  willinf  to  stomach  the  false  piety 
that  inheres  in  the  arguments  of  the 
proponents  of  this  legislation.  But  I 
view  with  sadness  the  fact  that  too 
few  of  the  Senators  who  cosponsored 
S.  1992  and  now  understand  the  impli- 
cations of  tjiis  legislation  are  unwilling 
to  admit  a  mistake  and  face  the  wrath 
of  the  medfe,  and  of  pressure  groups. 

E^xHisrT  1 

[Prom  the  ^  /ashington  Post.  Apr.  28, 1980] 

1  BE  Mobile  Decision 

It  Is  clear  ihat  the  Supreme  Court  dealt  a 
sharp  blow  to  blacic  political  aspirations  in 
the  South  last  week  when  it  refused  to 
break  up  thq  system  that  almost  guarantees 
Mobile,  Ala.,  an  all-white  local  government. 
But  it  is  not  at  all  clear  that  what  the  Jus- 
tices did  was,  from  the  legal  point  of  view, 
wrong  or  evan  that  their  decision  represent- 
ed a  serious  Setback  to  civil  rights. 

Stripped  ^f  its  nuances,  the  issue  the 
court  had  tl>  resolve  was  whether  Mobile 
should  be  forced  to  abandon  the  form  of 
local  government  it  has  had  since  1911  be- 
cause that  particular  arrangement  makes 
the  election  pf  black  officials  almost  impos- 
sible. The  ai^er— that  Mobile  can  sUy  the 
way  it  is— derails  the  legal  theory  that  civil 
rights  lawyers  had  hoped  would  force  a 
shift  from  at-large  elections  to  ward  or  dis- 
trict elections  In  cities  all  over  the  country. 

In  this  case,  the  theory  asserted  that  the 
existence  of  the  commission  system  of  gov- 
ernment in  Mobile  unconstitutionally  di- 
lutes the  voles  of  blaclis.  Because  the  com- 
mission system  mandates  at-large  elections 
and  because  Mobile  is  still  given  to  racial 
bloc  voting,  no  black  has  ever  been  elected 
to  the  city  government  and  none  is  likely  to 
be  In  the  foreseeable  future.  If  the  city, 
which  Is  35  percent  black,  were  broken  into 
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wards,  the  electioii  of  some  blaclcs  would  be 
almost  assured. 

The  trouble  with  this  thesis,  in  the  view 
of  several  members  of  the  court,  is  that  it 
rests  on  the  assumption  that  the  constitu- 
tionality of  any  4&w  depends  upon  the  ef- 
fects It  has  on  mlhorlty  groups.  They  think 
laws  should  be  Judged  on  the  intent  with 
which  they  were  [written.  This  argument— 
whether  it  is  effect  or  intent— has  been 
gping  on  among  the  Jiistice  for  years,  pri- 
marily because  rieither  standard  is  really 
satisfactory.  Some  clearly  innocent  laws 
have  imintended  discriminatory  effects  on 
some  minorities.  Accurately  discovering  the 
intent  with  which  legislators  acted  is  ex- 
tremely dif  f  Icut. 

Judged  by  its  I  effects,  the  commission 
system  in  Mobile  clearly  discriminates 
against  blacks.  T^ey  are  not  only  kept  out 
of  office  but  are  lalso  deprived  of  any  real 
participation  In  local  government  and,  be- 
cause their  votes  are  in  this  sense  meaning- 
less, confront  a  government  less  than  satis- 
factorily responsive  to  their  needs.  But 
Judged  by  the  Iiitent  of  those  who  were 
around  in  1911,  ttje  commission  system  does 
not  discriminate  against  anyone.  Blacks 
didn't  vote  in  Mobile  then.  Besides,  the 
system  was  adopted  in  Alabama,  and  else- 
where, as  a  reform  of  corrupt  ward  politics. 

By  opting  for  in^nt,  or  something  close  to 
It.  a  majority  of  j  the  court  has  cut  down 
dozens,  perhaps  ihundreds,  of  legal  chal- 
lenges that  woul4  have  been  made  against 
existing  systems  of  government  or  multi- 
member legislative  districts.  It  has  also 
avoided  the  logical  terminal  point  of  those 
challenges  that  Section  district  lines  must 
be  drawn  to  giv«  proportional  representa- 
tion to  minorltiesJ 

Those  two  factors  offset  whatever  damage 
may  have  been  done  to  black  hopes  of  using 
the  legal  system  to  open  up  all-white  local 
governments.  Not  all  problems  of  discrimi- 
nation can  (or  Should)  be  settled  In  the 
courts,  and  this  Isjone  left  Just  as  well  in  the 
political  arena. 


Mr.  E^t 


I  VoTiicG  Rights 


Today  the  Seqate  takes  up  the  much 
argued-over  bill  t4  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  measur^  before  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  October  by  a  vote  of  389  to 
24,  has  76  cosponsors  in  the  Senate  and 
enjoys  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Reagan.  So, 
passage  is  all  but  certain.  Still,  opposition 
persists- as  Sen.  Cast's  column  on  our  op-ed 
page  today  demonstrates. 

The  two  main  points  Mr.  East  raises— will 
this  bill  lead  to  proportional  representation, 
and  does  it  discriminate  against  one  section 
of  the  coimtry?-^are  legitimate  concerns. 
But  they  have  b«en  addressed  squarely  by 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  changes  have 
been  made  to  reaisure  those  who  had  reser- 
vations. I 

On  the  first  of  these  concerns,  the  fact  is 
that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  propo- 
nents of  the  bijl  to  guarantee  minority 
groups  election  Victories  in  proportion  to 
their  nimtbers  in  the  population.  But  to  t>e 
sure  that  this  dl4  not  happen,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  amended  the  bill.  It 
now  provides  this!  guidance  to  courts  consid- 
ering ways  of  determining  whether  a  voting 
system  is  discrlntlnatory:  "The  extent  to 
which  members  Of  a  protected  class  have 
been  elected  to  office  In  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  is  one  circumstance  which 
may  be  considere4.  provided  that  nothing  In 
this  section  establ^hes  a  right  to  have  mem- 
bers of  a  protected  class  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  their  proportion  In  the  popula- 
tion." The  committee  report  goes  into  great 
detail  on  this  poftit  and  specifically  directs 
federal  Judges  "to  act  In  full  accordance 
with  the  disclaimer"  regarding  any  claimed 
right  to  proportional  representation. 
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Does  the  bill  discriminate  against  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country?  When  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  passed  in  1965,  national  cri- 
teria were  established  for  deciding  whether 
a  political  Jurisdiction  would  have  to  get 
Washington's  permission  for  any  changes  it 
wished  to  make  In  election  laws.  True,  many 
states  and  counties  In  the  South  were  cov- 
ered. But  so  are  counties  In  New  York, 
Idaho,  Hawaii,  Wyoming,  California,  Arizo- 
na. Alaska,  Texas,  Colorado.  Michigan, 
South  Dakota,  and  Oklahoma,  and  towns  in 
Connecticut,  New  Hampshire,  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Michigan.  Amendments  in 
1975  protecting  language  minorities  brought 
In  additional  counties  In  Kansas.  Minnesota, 
Montana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  New  Mexico, 
North  Dakota,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington 
and  Wyoming. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  pending  bill, 
any  Jurisdiction  can  be  excused  from  the 
pre-ciearance  requirement  if  It  has  not  dis- 
criminated against  voters  for  a  10-year 
period  and  has  taken  positive  steps  to  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  full  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process.  One-quar- 
ter of  all  covered  Jurisdictions  should  meet 
that  test  by  1984.  Requiring  every  county  in 
the  United  States  to  submit  to  pre-clearance 
is  not  only  unnecessary— for  most  Jurisdic- 
tions have  no  history  of  discrimination  or 
low  voter  participation— but  also  harmful  In 
that  It  would  swamp  federal  officials  with 
paper  work,  diverting  them  from  areas 
where  oversight  is  needed. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  reflects  compromise,  common 
sense  and  the  thoughtful  consensus  of  legis- 
lators across  the  political  spectrum.  It 
should  be  passed. 

A  Perveksion  or  Voting  Rights 
(By  John  P.  East) 
Although  they  often  disagreed  In  their  in- 
terpretations of  the  Constitution,  Sen.  Sam 
Ervin  and  Justice  Hugo  Black  were  agreed 
on  one  issue:  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  unconstitutional.  Ervin  asserted  that  the 
act  "is  utterly  repugnant  to  the  basic  princi- 
ples upon  which  our  system  of  justice 
rests."  Black  declared  that  it  reduced  the 
states  to  "little  more  than  conquered  prov- 
inces." 

In  light  of  recent  congressional  action, 
these  words  of  protest,  uttered  more  than 
15  years  ago,  are  today  a  modest  understate- 
ment. The  Senate  will  soon  take  up  S.  1992, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension.  A  com- 
panion bill  has  already  passed  the  House, 
this  legislation,  however,  goes  far  beyond  a 
mere  extension  of  the  1965  act.  In  essence, 
it  seelcs  a  fundamental  alteration  of  the 
Constitution  and  the  American  democratic 
system  by  changing  the  right  to  vote  from 
an  individual  right  to  a  right  of  group  repre- 
sentation for  minorities.  This  radical  re- 
structuring of  our  political  system  Is  to  be 
accomplished  not  by  a  constitutional 
amendment  but  by  legislative  repeal  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  in  City  of  Mobile 
against  Bolden. 

In  that  1980  decision,  the  court  held  that 
Section  2  of  the  act  and  the  14th  and  ISth 
amendments  all  required  proof  that  the 
voting  law  or  practice  In  question  had  been 
based  on  discriminatory  intent.  The  court 
rejected  the  claim  that  political  groups  have 
an  independent  constitutional  right  to  rep- 
resentation, and  ruled  that  Mobile  did  not 
have  to  change  its  electoral  system  in  order 
to  guarantee  the  minority  population  a 
share  of  elected  officeholders.  Hence  the 
claim  "that  the  Constitution  somehow  guar- 
antees proportional  representation"  was 
groundless. 

Insisting  that  Mobile  was  Incorrectly  de- 
cided, the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has 
added  a  so-called  "compromise"  amendment 
to  Section  2  that  substitutes  a  new  and  am- 


biguous "results"  test  for  the  current 
■Intent"  test.  Despite  the  assurances  of  the 
amendment's  supporters,  it  is  clear  that  the 
new  language  is  unconstitutional;  and  If  it 
survives  constitutional  attack  It  will  serve  as 
an  open  invitation  to  federal  courts  to 
impose  a  system  of  proportional  representa- 
tion throughout  the  country.  For  even 
though  the  amendment  declares  that  this 
legislation  shall  not  establish  a  right  of  pro- 
tJortlonal  representation,  it  contains  no  lan- 
guage that  would  In  any  way  preclude  a 
court  from  mandating  such  a  system  as  a 
remedy.  Indeed,  analogous  disclaimer  lan- 
guage in  Title  VII  of  the  Ovil  RighU  Act  of 
1964  has  not  prevented  courts  from  using 
affirmative  action  as  a  remedy. 

As  Prof.  William  Van  Alstyne  of  the  Duke 
University  Law  School  has  noted,  "The 
amendment  must  invariably  operate  ...  to 
create  racially  defined  wards  throughout 
much  of  the  nation  and  to  compel  the  worst 
tendencies  toward  race-based  allegiances 
and  divisions."  No  less  alarming  Is  the  likeli- 
hood that  the  vote  dilution  rationale  of  the 
"results  test  will  impede  the  efforts  of  met- 
ropolitan areas  to  broaden  their  tax  base 
through  annexation,  thereby  weakening  the 
economic  base  of  our  inner  cities  and  pre- 
serving their  ghettoes. 

Resistant  to  notions  of  reason  and  fair- 
ness, the  supporters  of  S.  1992  have  also 
doggedly  refused  to  make  any  needed  Im- 
provements in  a  law  that  is  regional  in  ap- 
plication and  punitive  in  nature.  Good 
public  policy  provides  incentives  and  re- 
wards for  compliance  with  the  law.  But  bail- 
out is  still  an  Impossibility,  and  all  of  the 
covered  Jurisdictions,  including  those  that 
have  scrupulously  obeyed  the  law,  will  be 
arbitrarily  chained  to  the  onerous  pre-clear- 
ance requirements  for  another  quarter-cen- 
tury. Though  contrary  to  the  principles  of 
Anglo-American  Jurisprudence,  the  reversed 
burden  of  proof  will  continue  to  rest  on  the 
targeted  states,  and  their  elected  officials 
must  still  come  to  Washington,  with  hat  In 
hand,  to  litigate  disputes,  I>ecau8e  their 
local  federal  courts  are  not  permitted  to 
hear  the  case. 

Instead  of  merely  extending  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  act  to  protect  voter  access  to 
the  ballot,  the  proponents  of  S.  1992,  it  may 
thus  be  seen,  have  preserved  intact  all  of 
the  vindictive  features  of  the  original  legis- 
lation, while  at  the  same  time  propelling  the 
entire  nation  headlong  into  proportional 
representation.  What  was  once  a  well-inten- 
tioned effort  to  Increase  black  voter  partici- 
pation has  now  become  a  reclUess  and  revo- 
lutionary departure  from  the  basic  tenets  of 
American  constitutional  democracy. 

ExHiBrr2 

U.S.  Again  Rejects  Alabama 
Redistricting 

The  Justice  Department  yesterday  reject- 
ed Alabama's  new  legislative  reapportion- 
ment plan,  saying  the  remap  of  "Black 
Belt"  districts  still  fails  to  comply  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act 

In  a  letter  to  state  Attorney  General 
Charles  Oraddick,  assistant  U.S.  Attorney 
General  William  Bradford  Reynolds  said 
the  districts  drawn  last  week  do  not  satisfac- 
torily match  county  boundaries. 

A  federal  court  said  earlier  that  if  Ala- 
bama does  not  get  an  acceptable  plan,  it  will 
draw  new  legislative  districts. 

The  original  plan  adopted  by  legislators  in 
October  was  rejected  by  the  department 
May  6  on  the  grounds  it  discriminated 
against  black  voters. 

The  newest  plan  was  drawn  in  a  special, 
six-day  session  called  to  draft  boundaries 
that  would  give  blacks  a  chance  to  increase 
their  niuil>ers  in  the  legislature. 


But  black  lawmakers  warned  that  the  new 
plan  still  diluted  black  voting  power  and 
predicted  It  would  again  be  rejected. 

"This  plan  still  discriminates  against  us 
simply  because  we  happen  to  be  black."  said 
Rep.  Thomas  Reed  (D-Tuskegee).  'The  Ala- 
bama legislature  is  going  on  record  saying  in 
1982  it  stlU  does  not  feel  25  percent  of  the 
population  of  this  state  should  occupy  25 
percent  of  the  responsibilities  and  obliga- 
tions of  this  legislature." 

Mr.  HELMS.  Madam  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  withhold  briefly. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Madam  President. 
I  seek  the  floor  to  make  some  com- 
ments on  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRASSLET.  Madam  President, 
in  my  opinion,  the  proposed  extension 
of  the  special  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  one  of  the  most  critical 
issues  to  come  before  this  Congress. 
The  decisions  which  the  Members  of 
this  body  wiU  be  called  upon  to  make 
in  regard  to  this  bill  will  not  be  easy. 

The  questions  raised  by  this.  the. 
third  proposed  extension  of  the  act, 
are  even  more  diffictilt  than  those 
originally  raised  in  1965.  The  battle 
lines  drawn  in  these  proceedings  are 
not  nearly  so  cut  and  dried  as  those 
drawn  in  1965.  It  would  be  a  gross  in- 
accuracy to  characterize  the  opposing 
parties  in  this  debate  as  being  simply 
either  for  or  against  the  right  to  vote. 

The  issues  which  have  been  raised  in 
these  proceedings  are  much  more  com- 
plex than  this.  These  are  points  over 
which  reasonable  men  may  honestly 
disagree.  Therefore,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  pay  due  respect  to  all  of 
the  arguments  offered  in  this  great  de- 
liberative process. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  the 
members  of  this  body  will  reach  the 
same  conclusion  as  did  I,  and  as  did 
the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary.  That 
is  that  the  right  to  vote  is  the  very 
cornerstone  of  democracy,  and  as  such 
merits  the  highest  protection  of  the 
law.  While  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  passage  of  the  original 
act  are  far  different  from  those  of 
today,  the  reasoning  which  led  Con- 
gress to  enact  this  legislation  in  1965 
remains  as  relevant  and  logical  as  ever. 

The  gains  in  minority  electoral  par- 
ticipation achieved  through  the  pro- 
tections of  the  act  reflect  the  success 
with  which  it  has  been  implemented. 
The  strength  of  the  act  as  originally 
adopted  lay  in  its  power  to  proscribe 
discriminatory  practices  as  they 
evolved.  Today  we  recognize  that  the 
right  to  vote  involves  more  than  the 
simple  act  of  dropping  the  ballot  in 
the  box.  It  Is  our  duty  to  gtiarantee 
that  all  citizens  have  the  same  oppor- 
tunity to  paoticipate  in  the  political 
process  and  to  elect  representatives  of 
their  choice.  The  revision  in  the  act 
which  we  are  now  considering  Is  an  ap- 
propriate and  necessary  step  in  f Olfill- 
Ing  this  Nation's  commitment  to  elec- 
toral freedom. 
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The  Senate  proceedings  on  the  pro- 
posed extension  focused  primarily  on 
the  amendment  to  section  2  of  the  act. 
As  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  actively  participate  in  those  delib- 
erations. Furthermore,  as  an  original 
cosponsor  of  the  compromise  proposal 
embraced  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
I  believe  I  am  qualified  to  speak  on 
this  aspect  of  the  bill. 

I  am  pleased  with  the  measure  re- 
ported by  the  committee  and  am  confi- 
dent that  it  will  be  successful  in  eradi- 
cating any  remaining  vestiges  of  racial 
discrimination.  Developing  the  com- 
mittee bill  was  not  a  simple  undertak- 
ing. The  heartfelt  problem  in  this  task 
was  not  one  easily  addressed  by  cold 
legalese.  The  compromise  proposal 
eventually  adopted  by  the  committee 
reflects  the  difficulty  of  codifying 
such  broad  philosophical  conceptions 
in  precise  statutory  language. 

Although  there  were  hard-fought 
battles  over  the  specific  language  of 
this  proposal,  a  consensus  developed  in 
the  committee  that  plain  and  simple. 
effective  bars  to  the  fuU  and  fair  polit- 
ical participation  by  members  of  mi- 
nority groups  must  be  removed, 
whether  those  bars  are  intentional  or 
not;  but  that  there  be  safeguards  to 
guarantee  that  what  is  prohibited  is 
actual  discrimination  in  the  political 
process,  not  disproportionate  electoral 
outcome,  per  se. 

The  House  of  Representatives  recog- 
nized the  delicacy  of  the  proposed 
change  to  a  "results"  test  in  section  2. 
Critics  of  this  change  raised  the  spec- 
ter of  proportional  representation  as 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  this  change. 
While  some  have  labeled  this  argu- 
ment a  "scare  tactic"  the  House  recog- 
nized the  real  threat  that  proportional 
representation  could  be  the  terminal 
point  of  the  change  to  a  simple  "re- 
sults" test.  The  House  aknowledged 
this  very  real  possibility  and  sought  to 
prevent  this  aberatlon  with  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  so-called  "disclaimer"  lan- 
guage. The  disclaimer  reads  as  follows: 

The  fact  that  members  of  a  minority 
group  have  not  been  elected  In  numbers 
equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of  a  popula- 
tion shall  not.  in  and  of  itself,  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  section. 

The  House  thus  recognized  the  dis- 
tinction between  a  "disproportionate" 
result  and  a  "discriminatory"  result. 
The  House  refrained,  however,  from 
expanding  upon  this  distinction  other 
than  to  reject  the  notion  that  these 
standards  were  somehow  equivalent. 

In  the  Senate  there  arose  further 
controversy  over  the  requisite  evi- 
dence for  establishing  a  violation 
under  this  new  standard.  Most  notably 
there  was  disagreement  over  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  stipulation  that  a  dis- 
proportionate result.  "In  and  of  itself", 
would  not  constitute  a  violation  of  this 
section.  Logically,  it  was  argued  that 
according  to  this  language  a  dispropor- 
tionate result  and  one  additional  lota 
of  evidence  of  discrimination  could 
suffice  for  the  establishment  of  a  sec- 


tion 2  violatfcn.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  concept  m  a  discriminatory  result 
needed  further  defining. 

As  it  becainie  evident  that  there  was 
to  be  a  changb  in  section  2  many  of  us 
focused  our  attention  on  the  problem 
of  distinguismng  between  a  dispropor- 
tionate result  and  a  discriminatory 
result.  I  for 'one  was  uncomfortable 
with  the  language  in  the  House-passed 
bill.  I  was  sympathetic  to  the  desires 
of  our  coUeiigues  in  the  House  to 
insure  that  the  prohibitions  of  section 
2  were  enforcfeable.  I  did  not  feel,  how- 
ever, that  the  proposal  which  the 
House  approved  was  an  adequate  guar- 
antee against)  an  ultimate  mandate  of 
proportional  j  representation.  There- 
fore, I  expressed  my  reservations  with 
the  proposal  at  the  subcommittee 
markup.  I  alsp  indicated  that  I  was  not 
satisfied  with  the  pragmatic  implica- 
tions of  the  j  intent  test  and  declared 
my  intentions  of  seeking  some  form  of 
compromise,  i 

In  working]  on  this  proposal,  I  acted 
on  the  basic  assumption  that  selected 
minority  groups  should  not  be  subject- 
ed to  invldidus  exclusion  from  effec- 
tive political  participation;  neither 
should  they  be  entitled  to  constitu- 
tional protection  from  defeat  at  the 
polls.  This  premise  is  simply  a  func- 
tional restaliement  of  the  differenti- 
ation betwean  a  discriminatory  result 
and  a  disproportionate  result.  I  was 
confident  that  some  mechanism  could 
be  devised  ly  which  this  distinction 
could  be  maae  in  an  equitable  and  cer- 
tain maiuiei  I  believe  that  the  com- 
promise proposal  which  I  cosponsored 
and  which  las  been  approved  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  is  the  best  possi- 
ble solution  in  this  regard.  It  is  a  quali- 
fied results  test  in  that  the  establish- 
ment of  a  section  2  violation  is  contin- 
gent upon  satisfaction  of  provisions  of 
subsection  (l^). 

It  was  in.  light  of  these  consider- 
ations that  the  committee  embraced 
the  White  (gainst  Regester  standard 
embodied  by  the  compromise  proposal. 
Briefly,  the ;  amendment  substitutes  a 
results  test  for  the  Intent  standard  in 
the  original'  section  2.  A  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  is  cheated  which  includes  spe- 
cific modifying  language  taken  direct- 
ly from  th(  Supreme  Court's  White 
against  Re(  ester  decision.  This  new 
section  2  m  ght  best  be  characterized 
as  a  qualif  ie  1  results  test. 

By  substit  iting  a  results  test  in  sub- 
section (a)  the  proposal  clarifies  that 
proof  of  dl4:rlminatory  purpose  is  no 
longer  requfc'ed  for  the  establishment 
of  a  section  Q  violation.  Subsection  (b) 
directs  the  pourts  to  conduct  a  thor- 
ough inquir^  into  the  relevant  circum- 
stances and  objective  factors  of  each 
case.  It  is  further  stipulated  that  a  vio- 
lation is  esteblished  only  if,  based  on 
the  totality  of  the  circumstances,  it  is 
shown  that!  "the  political  processes 
leading  to  oomlnatlon  or  election  In 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  u*e 
not  equally  open  to  participation  by 
members  of  a  class  of  citizens  protect- 
ed by  subsec  tion  (a)." 
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"Not  equally  open"  is  thereafter  de- 
fined by  the  clause  "in  that  its  mem- 
bers have  less  opportunity  than  other 
members  of  the  electorate  to  partici- 
pate in  the  polittical  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice." 

In  determining  the  practical  signifi- 
cance of  these  rather  nebulous  con- 
cepts the  committee  has  ordered  that 
the  courts  rely  jupon  the  Supreme 
Court's  application  of  this  standard  in 
White  against  Regester. 

In  that  case  the  Court  found  that 
there  existed  functional  bars  to  par- 
ticipation by  both  black  and  Mexican- 
American  citizens  in  the  political  proc- 
esses in  Dallas  and  Bexar  Counties. 
The  Court  found  jthat  blacks  in  Dallas 
County  were  effectively  barred  from 
slating  candidate^  in  the  Democratic 
Party.  In  Bexar  i  County  the  Court 
noted  that  Mej^can-Americans  suf- 
fered a  cultural  And  language  barrier 
that  made  participation  in  community 
processes  extremely  difficult. 

Subsection  (b)  qualifies  the  scope 
and  meaning  of  the  "results"  test  in 
subsection  (a)  by  Modifying  the  analyt- 
ical interpretation  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation as  articulated  in  White.  In  es- 
sence, the  committee  has  formulated 
procedural  guiddines  by  which  the 
courts  shall  investigate  allegations  of 
racial  discrimlnaiion  in  voting.  The 
plain  language  of  subsection  (b)  and 
the  Supreme  Court's  analysis  of  the 
totality  of  the  ciijciunstances  in  White 
dictates  that  the  exclusive  test  in 
voting  discrimination  cases  is  whether 
there  exists  an  effective  bar  to  minor- 
ity citizens'  equal  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  political  process.  In  the 
absence  of  such  a  bar  a  section  2  viola- 
tion could  not  be  established. 

This  comprom^e  proposal  strikes  a 
fine  balance  betl?een  the  interests  of 
ilty.  I  am  convinced 
possible  alternative 
tnt"  test  or  a  strict 
has  been  suggested 
that  the  language  of  this  proposal  is 
overly  vague  and  ambiguous.  In  light 
of  the  variety  and  complexity  of  these 
cases  this  mechanism  is  as  precise  and 
narrow  as  is  justifiably  possible. 

On  page  143  of  I  the  committee  report 
there  appears  a  partial  list  of  20  "ob- 
jective factors"  Which  the  Court  might 
find  relevant  in]  its  consideration  of 
the  totality  of  ^l^e  circumstances  of 
each  case.  Any]  set  combination  of 
these  factors  is  not  irrebuttable  evi- 
dence of  a  discriminatory  result.  A  cer- 
tain fact  pattern  that  the  Court  might 
find  indicative  oil  a  violation  in  one  in- 
stance might  not  prove  sufficient  for 
establishment  of  |a  violation  In  another 
context.  Each  of  jthese  cases  must  turn 
on  its  own  facts,  petermlning  whether 
an  electoral  practice  or  procedure  re- 
sults in  discrimination  demands  a  sen- 
sitive inquiry  info  the  totality  of  the 
circumstances,  in  assessing  the  total- 
ity of  the  circumstances  the  courts  are 
to  be  guided  by  the  analytical  inter- 
pretation of  voting  discrimination  as 
articulated  by  tl^e  Supreme  Court  In 
White  against  Regester. 


certainty  and  eq 
that  it  Is  the  be^ 
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It  would  be  virtually  Impossible  to 
construct  a  statute  which  could  more 
precisely  identify  every  specific  in- 
stance in  which  there  might  be  a  dis- 
criminatory result  in  voting  proce- 
dures. This  proposal  is  as  precise  and 
certain  as  is  equitably  possible.  The 
new  White  against  Regester  section  2 
standard  is  a  practical,  effective,  and 
fair  mechanism  for  eliminating  any 
subtle  and  complex  forms  of  invidious 
discrimination  in  voting.  I  am  pleased 
with  the  bill  as  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  believe  that  it  de- 
serves the  support  of  this  Senate. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes,  I  wUl  try  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question  as  best  I 
can.     

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  Senator  knows  of  my  affection 
for  him.  I  think  he  was  on  the  floor 
for  part  of  my  remarks  earlier.  But  did 
he  hear  me  outline  the  circimistances 
as  applied  to  the  40  counties  in  North 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  hear  those  both  at  the  Senator's 
presentation  here  and  then  in  a  small- 
er group  outside  of  this  Chamber 
where  the  Senator  presented  that 
same  point  of  view. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Does  the  Senator  feel 
that  it  is  unreasonable  for  me  to  sug- 
gest that  there  ought  to  be  a  bailout 
provision  for  those  40  counties,  inas- 
much as  there  has  not  been  one  scin- 
tilla of  evidence  of  a  violation  in  any 
of  those  40  counties  for  17  years?  Is  it 
unreasonable  for  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  to  ask  that  of  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Let  me  suggest  to 
my  friend  that  the  point  he  raises  is 
probably  one  that  was  impressed  upon 
me  by  the  hearing  process  in  the 
House  of  Respresentatives  that  dealt 
with  the  provisions  that  the  Senator  is 
suggesting  I  take  a  look  at,  even  more 
so  than  we  did  In  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

I  think  that  the  point  that  needs  to 
be  reiterated  is  that  we  assume  that 
because  the  law  has  been  active  and 
that  we  have  some  statistics  that  show 
that  there  are  higher  personages  of 
minority  groups  voting  in  certain  cov- 
ered States  than  there  may  be  in  other 
States  and  that  there  has  been  a  dra- 
matic increase  in  those,  that  somehow 
that  statistic  In  and  of  itself  suggests 
that  the  protections  of  the  law  are  no 
longer  needed.  I  would  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  that  the 
hearings,  at  least  In  the  other  body,  ef- 
fectively answered  that  point  and  even 
changed  some  of  the  people  who  were 
originally  of  the  view  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  need  not  be  extended  to 
the  point  of  view  that  it  should  be  ex- 
tended. 

So  I  am  cognizant  of  the  record  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
suggesting  for  his  State.  But  I  think 
that  the  record  proves  otherwise  and 
that  we  do  need  a  continuation  of  this 
provision  with  more  time  to  see  that 


the  act  accomplishes  the  goals  as  origi- 
nally Intended. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  Senator  under- 
stands, of  course,  that  the  act  does  not 
expire. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes,  I  do  under- 
stand that.  In  fact,  let  me  say  paren- 
thetically that  this  is  one  thing  that 
has  bothered  me  about  this  whole 
debate,  not  being  a  sponsor  of  the  bill, 
and  only  coming  around  to  support  it 
after  the  proper  amendments  had 
been  adopted.  The  only  thing  that 
bothered  me  was  the  implication  by 
the  original  sponsors  of  this  bill  that 
the  legislation  would  expire.  On  the 
other  hand,  let  us  be  perfectly  open 
and  say  that  the  provisions  for  bailout, 
or  the  ability  to  go  into  court  to  seek 
bailout,  would  have  been  different  in 
August  had  this  bill  not  been  pro- 
posed. And  that  bothered  me,  as  well 
as  some  others. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Well,  what  I  am  trying 
to  pinpoint  is  the  Senator's  view  about 
the  fairness  of  continuing  the  require- 
ment with  no  hope  of  relief,  that  the 
officials  of  the  40  counties  involved 
must  come  to  Washington,  D.C..  and 
not  have  their  day  in  court  in  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  forbear  until  I  com- 
plete my  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  sorry.  I 
thought  the  Senator  had  completed 
his  question. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Bear  in  mind,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  that  the  only  reason  that 
39  of  the  40  counties  in  North  Caroli- 
na are  under  this  preclearance  require- 
ment is  because  at  one  time  there  was 
a  literacy  test  requirement,  which  was 
permanently  abolished  by  this  act.  But 
in  any  case,  I  made  a  spot  check 
around  the  counties  of  my  State  and  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  one  elected 
county  commissioner  serving  today 
who  was  serving  in  1965. 

Now  I  reiterate  my  question:  Is  it 
fair  to  say  to  the  people  in  these  40 
counties  that: 

No,  we  are  not  going  to  let  you  have  a  day 
in  court.  We  are  not  going  to  give  you  any 
relief.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  are  going  to 
extend  it,  extend  what  Sam  Ervln  calls  the 
tyratmy  of  this  law.  Into  the  distant  future. 

Now  does  the  Senator  really  think 
that  is  fair?  Does  he  really  think  that 
it  is  serving  the  cause  of  voting  rights? 

I  agree  and  I  will  stand  with  the 
Senator  foursquare  in  demanding 
voting  rights  for  everybody.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  As  the  Senator 
himself  was  good  enough  to  say, 
people  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  agree 
on  that  point.  But  this  legislation  is  an 
assault  on  the  good  faith  of  40  coim- 
ties  in  my  State,  40  counties  which 
committed  no  sin  in  the  first  place. 
They  had  the  literacy  test  they  ap- 
plied in  the  distant  past.  The  existence 
of  this  was  the  only  reason  the  act  ap- 
plied to  them  in  the  first  place,  and  it 
has  not  been  used  in  17  years. 


Does  the  Senator  understand  my 
concern  about  the  lack  of  fairness  in 
this  situation? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  only  thing  I 
can  point  to  is  the  evolutionary  aspect 
of  this  legislation  through  the  sub- 
committee and  the  committee  process. 
I  can  appreciate  the  fact  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  obviously  is 
not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  that 
evolutionary  process.  But  as  we  voted 
the  bill  out  of  the  full  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, there  are  even  more  liberal 
bailout  provisions  now  in  section  5 
than  there  was  in  the  subcommittee.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  note  that. 
Under  certain  circumstances,  bailout 
can  be  achieved  under  S.  1992.  It  is 
just  not  as  automatic  as  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  would  like  to 
have  it.  I  think  at  some  point  in  the 
process,  it  seems  legitimate  that  we 
ought  to  have  an  opportunity  and  a 
time  for  seeing  if  those  bailout  condi- 
tions in  the  suggested  legislation  could 
be  met,  especially  since  we  have  not 
yet  had  such  an  opportunity.  They 
probably  could  be  met  in  an  easier 
maimer  than  the  Senator  himself  may 
think  that  they  can  be  met. 

Since  I  obviously  have  not  adequate- 
ly answered  the  question  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  and  since  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  been  seek- 
ing to  help  me  in  this,  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
and  have  him  address  that  point,  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  will 
allow  me. 

(Mr.  SIMI*SON  asstuned  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Just  let  me  say  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  moving  along  with  the 
consideration  of  this  legislation,  if  I 
can  just  get  an  element  of  fairness  put 
into  it.  This  ball  game  would  be  over, 
or  it  would  never  have  been  started, 
had  I  not  run  into  the  Intractability  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts,  who 
apparently  is  running  this  railroad 
train.  As  long  as  he  takes  the  position 
that  no  relief  is  going  to  be  even  con- 
sidered for  the  people  of  40  counties  in 
North  Carolina,  I  have  no  alternative 
to  doing  what  I  am  trying  to  do.  I 
would  like  to  see  this  matter  ended. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  suggest  to 
the  Senator  that  he  now  has  before 
him  a  piece  of  legislation  on  voting 
rights  in  the  Senate  where  for  the 
first  time  his  State,  under  certain  con- 
ditions, will  have  an  opportunity  to 
bail  out  that  never  existed  before. 

Mr.  HELIiIS.  But  these  are  the  con- 
ditions, I  say  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  will  now  permit  me  to 
say  a  word,  let  me  say  that  my  first 
word  is  to  say,  "welcome"  to  the  state- 
ment that  he  has  just  made  that  he  is 
prepared  to  go  ahead  with  this  legisla- 
tion. I  think  that  Is  good  news  that  all 
the  Senate  is  going  to  welcome. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Do  not  break  your  desk 
there. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  No  fear  of  that.  It 
has  been  pounded  on  for  100  years  or 
more  over  more  controversial  issues 
than  this. 
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Let  me  say  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
that  he  does  not  need  any  help.  He 
has  made  a  thoughtful  and  compre- 
hensive statement.  I  believe  he  has  an- 
swered the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na. The  question  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  is;  is  it  fair,  without 
relief,  to  keep  these  40  counties  within 
the  purview  of  the  bill?  The  Senator 
from  Iowa  has  answered  that  by 
saytog  that  the  bailout  provisions  have 
been  substantially  liberalized  under 
this  bill.  That  was  a  major  compro- 
mise that  was  made  early  on  in  the 
consideration.  Bailout  is  easier  today 
than  it  has  ever  been  since  1965.  I 
think  that  becomes  an  important  ele- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  further  said  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  is  railroading  this  bill. 

As  a  principal  sponsor  of  the  bill,  I 
resent  that  Just  a  little  bit.  Not  only 
do  I  resent  it,  but  there  are  75  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  co- 
sponsors  who  ought  to  resent  it,  too. 
Nobody  is  railroading  a  bill  that  has  76 
cosponsors.  If  that  is  a  railroad,  I  want 
to  buy  into  it. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  facts.  The 
facts  are  that  we  have  made  a  lot  of 
progress  in  this  country,  a  very  great 
deal  of  progress.  I  do  not  think  we 
ever  should  forget  that.  Yet  there  are 
racial  and  language  minority  discrimi- 
nations that  persist  and  that  affect 
the  right  to  vote  throughout  the  juris- 
dictions covered  by  the  section  5  pre- 
clearance  requirement. 

All  too  often,  the  background  of  ob- 
jected submissions— the  failure  to 
choose  unobjectionable  alternatives, 
or  the  absence  of  an  innocent  explana- 
tion for  the  proposed  change,  or  the 
departure  from  past  practices  as  mi- 
nority voting  strength  reaches  new 
levels— all  serve  to  underline  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  continuing  need  for  sec- 
tion 5. 

I  believe  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  will  consider  that  dispassion- 
ately he  will  recognize  the  equity  of 
that  proposition. 

A  review  of  the  kinds  of  proposed 
changes  which  have  been  objected  to 
by  the  Attorney  Oeneral  in  recent 
years  reveals  the  types  of  impediments 
that  still  face  minority  voters  in  the 
covered  jurisdictions.  Some  of  the 
kinds  of  things  that  have  been  object- 
ed to  are  annexations  of  political  Juris- 
dictions, or  the  resort  to  at-large  elec- 
tions to  dilute  the  influence  of  a  mi- 
nority, or  majority  vote  requirements, 
or  numbered  posts,  or  redistricting.  All 
of  these  things  are  devices  that  have 
been  observed.  These  are  not  theories; 
these  are  recorded,  attested  cases. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  I  imderstand  the 
Senator's  point,  he  is  -stating  that  the 
bailout  in  the  amended  bill,  the  bill 
presently  before  the  Senate,  is  a  "lib- 
eralized" bailout  provision.  Can  the 
Senator  tell  me  what  the  provision  on 
bailout  is  under  the  present  Voting 
Rights    Act,    as    presently    enacted? 


Then,  can 


Perhaps, 
this  extent 
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iie  Senator  tell  me  what 
are  the  ba  lout  provisions  under  the 
proposed  bi^  before  the  Senate. 

can  help  the  Senator  to 
As  I  understand  it,  the 
present  bailout  provision  contains  a 
single  reqiiirement— that  there  has 
been  no  "t^t  or  device"  for  17  years. 
That  is  present  law. 

I  would  like  to  know  how  the  pro- 
posed biU'si  language  is  "liberalized" 
from  that  ope  single  requirement  that 
has  been  tlie  law  for  17  years. 

Mr.  MATBIAS.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utfth  has  asked  me  that  ques- 
tion. I 

The  changes  in  S.  1992  regarding  the 
procedures  py  which  jurisdictions  can 
bail  out  from  coverage  under  the  act's 
special  provisions,  including  section  5, 
deserve  special  attention.  The  Senator 
from  Utali,  by  asking  the  question 
that  he  has!  has  directed  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  that  provision.  I 
think  it  she  uld  be  studied  very  careful- 
ly. 

If  the  Sei  lator  wiU  let  me  finish  my 
answer— un  ess  he  wants  to  enlarge 
the  questioi  i  in  some  way. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Maybe  we  could  Just 
establish  cne  point,  Mr.  President. 
Does  the  ^nator  agree  with  me  that 
the  sole  r0quirement  of  the  present 
bailout  provision  is  that  there  was  no 
"test  or  device"  over  the  last  17  years? 
Is  that  not  basically  the  present  law? 

Mr.  MA'THIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  review  rnie  situation  with  the  Sena- 
tor a  little  pit.  I  think,  since  he  called 
attention  t4>  it  and  suggested  we  study 
it  a  little,  we  ought  to  study  it  at  some 
length.  Mao'be  this  is  something  that 
we  should  sot  study  Just  a  little. 

The  basii  concept  at  the  outset  that 
we  ought  \o  realize  is  that  the  new 
bailout  procedures  represent  a  major 
change  frotn  current  law  and  thus  are 
by  no  meains  identical  to  the  bailout 
procedures  in  the  original  versions  of 
the  House  bill.  3112.  and  the  original 
Senate  bill  895.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  have  tto  recognize  we  are  dealing 
with  something  that  has  been  created 
in  the  process  of  this  extended  debate. 

Specifically,  Senate  bill  1992  con- 
tains a  liberalized  bailout  provision. 
Under  the  procedure.  Jurisdictions  cov- 
ered under  the  act's  special  provi- 
sions—I sa^  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  that  that  includes  section  5— 
can  bailou^  more  easily  than  if  the 
present  law  were  merely  extended. 

S.  895  and  House  bill  3112  as  intro- 
duced would  have  continued  the  exist- 
ing and  more  stringent  bailout  proce- 
dures. Thus,  the  revised  bailout  repre- 
sents a  mf  Jor  accommodation  by  the 
supporters:  of  S.  895  and  H.R.  3112,  an 
accommodlition  to  those  who  objected 
to  the  bailout  as  it  has  exited,  and,  as 
the  Senator  from  Utah  points  out,  it 
has  existed  for  17  years. 

Mr.  HATJCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Under  the  existing 
procedures— the  Senator  raised  the 
question  olf  the  existing  procedures— 
the  covered  Jurisdictions  can  bailout 
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by  demonstratii  g  that  they  have  not 
used  a  test  or  qevice  to  discriminate 
for  a  designated  niunber  of  years. 
Thus,  a  covered  jurisdiction  would  be 
unable  to  bailout  until  the  prescribed 
time  period  expired  irrespective  of  the 
perfection  of  it$  compliance  with  the 
act.  But  under  S.  1992,  the  bailout 
mechanism  is  gieared  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion's actual  and  recent  record  of  con- 
duct; in  other  words,  it  is  tied  to  the 
evidence  of  what  has  happened. 

A  jurisdiction  with  a  record  of  com- 
pliance with  the  act  and  a  commit- 
ment to  minority  participation  in  the 
political  processi  would  be  able  and  eli- 
gible to  bailout  lunder  S.  1992.  I  think 
that  the  bailout  criteria  that  are  es- 
tablished by  this  bill  su-e  fair  and  they 
are  achievable. 

I  believe  the  ^nator  had  some  fur- 
ther question. 

Mr.  HATCH. 
Senator  yield 

Mr.  MA' 
tion. 

Mr.  HATCH, 
as  succinct  a 

As  I  underst: 
has   described 


President,  will  the 
that  point? 

I  yield  for  a  ques- 


shall  try  to  put  it  in 
as  I  can. 

it,  and  the  Senator 
|t  accurately,  present 
law  basically  stfttes  as  the  bailout  re- 
quirement that: 

No  such  test  qr  device  has  been  used 
within  such  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  or  wiVh  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  rlgtit  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  dn  the  case  of  a  State  or 
subdivision  seekin|g  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  of 
subsection  (f)(2).  | 

That  statemmt,  of  course,  is  rea- 
dopted,  as  I  unaerstand  it,  in  whole,  in 
the  new  bailout;  provision.  In  addition 
to  that,  however,  we  add  some  addi- 
tional elements  such  as: 

No  final  judgnent  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  denial  of  de- 
clsiratory  judgmeht  under  this  section,  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  vote  On  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  of  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory Judgmefit  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  that  denials  or 
abridgements  of  (he  right  to  vote  in  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  of  subsection 
(f)(2)  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory of  such  State  or  subdivision  and  no 
consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agreement 
has  been  entered  Into  resulting  in  any  aban- 
donment of  a  voting  practice  challenged  on 
such  grounds:  anil  no  declaratory  Judgment 
under  this  sectiop  shall  be  entered  during 
the  pendency  ctf  an  action  commenced 
before  the  filing  ft  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  alleging  such  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote. 

That  is  just  one  additional  element. 
The  Prohibition  on  the  use  of  a  "test  or 
device,"  for  l*!  years  of  course,  has 
been  the  sole  bailout  requirement  in 
present  law.  There  are  at  least  seven 
new  elements  t^at  a  jurisdiction  seek- 
to  satisfy  under  the 
This  is  Jtist  one.  A 
nuimber  of  othdrs  would  include: 

No  Federal  exaininers  under  this  act  have 
been  assigned  to  ^uch  State  or  political  sub- 
division. 


ing  bailout  ha^ 
proposed    bill, 
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Such  State  or  political  subdivision  and  all 
governmental  units  within  its  territory  have 
complied  with  section  5  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
no  change  covered  by  section  5  has  been  en- 
forced without  preclearance  under  section  5, 
and  have  repealed  all  changes  covered  by 
section  5  to  which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has 
successfully  objected  or  as  to  which  the 
United  SUtes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  denied  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  that  requirement 
alone  would  bar  bailout  if  any  voting 
law,  practices,  or  procedure  were  im- 
plemented in  the  10-year  period  with- 
out preclearance.  Needless  to  say,  I 
recognize  the  necessity  of  covered  ju- 
risdictions complying  with  preclear- 
ance. Tet,  it  is  conceivable  that,  inas- 
much as  the  bailout  of  the  greater  ju- 
risdiction is  tied  to  the  lesser,  some 
minor  change  would  well  have  been  in- 
stituted without  preclearance.  Moving 
the  office  of  the  county  registrar  from 
one  floor  to  another  might  be  an  ex- 
ample. 
Other  elements  would  include: 
The  Attorney  General  has  not  interposed 
any  objection  (that  has  not  been  overturned 
by  a  final  judgment  of  a  court)  and  no  de- 
claratory judgment  has  been  denied  under 
section  5,  with  respect  to  any  submission  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  any  govern- 
mental unit  within  its  territory  under  sec- 
tion S:  and  no  such  submissions  or  declara- 
tory judgment  actions  are  pending. 

That  element  would  bar  bailout  if 
there  has  been  any  objection  to  a  sub- 
mission for  preclearance— any  objec- 
tion whatsoever. 

In  the  practice  of  section  5  preclearance, 
it  is  common  for  the  Attorney  General  to  in- 
terpose an  objection  to  a  voting  change 
simply  because  there  is  not  enough  informa- 
tion on  hand  for  the  affirmative  decision  to 
t>e  made  that  the  proposal  "does  not  have 
the  purpose  and  will  not  have  the  effect"  of 
discrimination  in  voting.  Accordingly,  an  ob- 
jection by  the  Attorney  General  does  not 
per  se  indicate  t>ad  faith  on  the  part  of  the 
submitting  Jurisdiction. 

Such  State  or  political  subdivision  and  all 
governmental  units  within  its  territory— 

(i)  have  eliminated  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  pr(x;ess: 

(U)  have  engaged  in  constructive  efforts  to 
eliminate  intimidation  and  harassment  of 
persons  exercising  rights  protected  under 
this  Act;  and 

(iii)  have  engaged  in  other  constructive  ef- 
forts, such  as  expanded  opportunity  for  con- 
venient registration  and  voting  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  and  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  as  election  officials 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  and  at  all  stages 
of  the  election  and  registration  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  getting  to  my 
question.  I  know  it  is  taking  longer 
than  the  Senator  would  like,  but  I 
shall  finish  in  a  second. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  say  we  are  reaching  a  record,  I 
think,  in  the  length  of  questions,  at 
least  in  my  short  experience  here. 

Mr.  HATCH.  These  requirements, 
Mr.  President,  that  I  have  been  listing 
may  or  may  not  be  desirable,  but  my 
basic  question  remains:  Since  they  are 
additional  factors  and  additional  bur- 
dens placed  upon  each  of  these  cov- 
ered States  and  jurisdictions,  how  do 


they  constitute  a  "liberalization"  in 
the  place  of  but  a  single  factor? 

We  have  now  substituted  for  that 
single  factor  six  or  seven  new  factors 
that  require  additional  efforts,  and 
that  place  additional  burdens  upon 
the  States.  Some  authorities  have  indi- 
cated that  there  is  going  to  be  no  way 
to  bail  out,  no  matter  how  well  the 
State  has  conducted  itself,  under  the 
new  bailout  provisions.  But  how  is 
that  a  liberalization? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  glad  to  have 
the  Senator's  question  and  I  would  like 
to  address  myself  to  it.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  a  very  good  question,  it  is  a 
thoughtful  question,  and  it  is  a  proper 
question.  It  is  the  kind  of  question 
that  I  expect  from  the  Senator  from 
Utah,  who  has  always  paid  very  care- 
ful and  searching  attention  to  the  leg- 
islation that  comes  before  him. 

I  might  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
Utah  that  it  is  the  kind  of  question 
which  ought  to  be  asked  during  the 
consideration  of  the  bill,  and  I  am  not 
sure  that  it  is  a  question  that  properly 
should  be  brought  up  when  we  are 
merely  debating  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  bill.  I  wish  that  we  would  have 
support  for  that  motion,  for  the 
motion  of  the  acting  majority  leader, 
so  that  we  can  get  on  the  bill  and  ad- 
dress ourselves  to  these  kinds  of  ques- 
tions. But  since  he  has  asked  it,  let  me 
direct  his  attention  to  the  committee 
report  where,  on  page  46,  we  address 
some  of  the  issues  that  he  has  raised. 

Now,  in  the  report  it  is  pointed  out 
that: 

The  bailout  utilizes  a  ten-year  reference 
period  for  the  first  part  of  the  new  criteria: 

"A  declaratory  judgment  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  issue  only  if  such  court  deter- 
mines that  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  fUing  of  the  action,  and  during  the 
pendency  of  such  action,  [the  required  ele- 
ments have  been  satisfied]." 

This  ten-year  period  is  necessary  to  ensure 
that  a  genuine  record  of  nondiscrimination 
is  achieved  by  Jurisdictions  seeking  to  bail 
out. 

In  the  other  body.  Representative 
Hyde  made  a  proposal  on  the  30th  of 
July  which  also  employed  the  10-year 
period: 

The  requisite  record  involves  three  ele- 
ments: compliance  with  the  special  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  no  adjudication  of  discrimi- 
nation, and  no  assignment  of  examiners. 

I  think,  as  the  report  suggests,  it  is 
important  that  even  if  a  jurisdiction 
has  failed  to  comply  with  every  single 
one  of  these  criteria  until  the  present 
legislation  is  enacted,  it  wiU  now  and 
hereafter  be  on  notice  of  what  it  will 
henceforth  be  required  to  do  in  order 
to  bail  out,  which  is  I  think  equity. 
The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
spoke  earlier  about  equity.  I  think  it  is 
equity  to  tell  people  where  they  stand, 
what  they  need  to  do.  Assuming  that  a 
jurisdiction  desires  to  ball  out  and  as- 
suming that  it  fuUy  complies  with  the 
laws  protecting  voting  rights  from 
that  point  on,  it  would  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate a  10-year  track  record  no 
later  than  1992,  which  is  the  earliest 
that  it  would  have  been  able  to  bail 


out  on  the  straight  10-year  extension 
of  the  present  law. 

Therefore,  I  stand  by  the  statement 
that  I  made  that  this  is  a  liberalization 
of  the  bailout  provision. 

Mr.  EAST.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  for  yielding. 

I  think  we  have  to  assume  in  this 
debate  that  the  record  was  very  clear 
that  there  was  a  need  for  extension  of 
section  5.  There  was  very  little  consid- 
eration of  that  in  the  Subcomn:iittee 
on  the  Constitution  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Utah.  There 
was  a  decision  made  to  concentrate 
upon  section  2,  and  most  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  debate  in  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  centered 
aroimd  section  2.  I  thought  we  were 
assiuning  that  the  record  was  clear 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  there  needed  to  be  an  extension 
of  section  5.  In  fact,  what  did  we  do? 
We  passed  out  of  subcommittee— and 
the  Senator  from  Utah  voted  for  it — a 
bill  that  would  have  provided  for  a 
simple  10-year  extension  of  section  5, 
which  would  have  made  it  impossible 
to  bail  out.  At  least  there  exists  an  op- 
portunity for  bailout  in  the  provisions 
that  have  come  out  of  the  full  commit- 
tee and  are  now  before  this  body. 

I  think  for  the  first  time  in  2  days  of 
debate  now  we  have  reached  the  meat 
of  the  issue,  whether  or  not  the  possi- 
bility of  bailout  is  adequate  or  too  dif- 
ficult. Those  issues  I  think  are  legiti- 
mate to  discuss  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

On  the  other  hand,  until  now  we 
have  just  simply  talked  about  whether 
or  not  we  ought  to  have  bailout  under 
the  law  as  it  existed  prior  to  this  legis- 
lation. I  think  that  we  ought  to  look  at 
the  provisions  of  this  legislation  and 
see  whether  or  not  these  conditions 
can  be  met. 

I  happen  to  think  that  they  can  be 
met.  I  obviously  happen  to  think  that 
section  5  should  have  been  extended. 
That  is  why  we  did  not  concentrate  on 
it  In  the  subcommittee.  That  is  why 
the  provision  I  sponsored  in  the  sub- 
committee was  voted  out,  with  Senator 
Hatch's  vote.  Now  we  are  back  to  a 
point  where  we  are  concentrating  on 
section  5.  when  we  had  spent  all  in  the 
time  in  the  subcommittee  concentrat- 
ing on  section  2.  Somehow,  here  we 
are  with  a  more  liberal  provision 
under  which  there  are  possibilities  for 
bailout,  while  there  would  not  have 
been  possibilities  for  bailout  if  the 
subcommittee  recommendations  had 
been  followed. 

Mr.  HATCH.  WUl  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  let  me  respond? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Utah  wait  1  minute?  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  had  asked  me 
to  yield  for  a  question  at  the  same 
time  as  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  defer 
untU  I  can  respond? 
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Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  KIATHIAS.  I  will  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  the  purpose  of 
propounding  a  question  so  that  I  do 
not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  believe  we  should 
have  a  bailout  provision  as  well.  I  am 
not  making  any  Judgments  on  what 
form  it  should  be  in.  but  I  did  ask  the 
question,  which  I  think  is  a  reasonable 
question,  pursuant  to  remarks  made 
by  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league from  Maryland  that  this  new 
provision  is  a  "liberalization."  of  pres- 
ent law.  There  is  no  way  that  it  is  a 
"liberalization".  I  do  not  think  any- 
body can  argue,  on  the  facts  or  on  the 
language  itself,  that  it  is  a  "liberaliza- 
Uon." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Utah  would  suspend  just  a  moment, 
let  me  say  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  Is  a  liberalization  Is  a  question  of 
perception.  Let  me  give  you  an  exam- 
ple of  that. 

Just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  my  great 
honor  and  pleasure  to  sit  over  in  that 
row  on  the  Senate  floor,  and  on  one 
side  of  me  I  had  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  Mr.  Buckley,  and 
on  the  other  side  of  me  I  had  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
OoLDWATSR).  As  a  matter  of  percep- 
tion, to  anyone  who  looked  at  the 
three  of  us  sitting  in  a  row  there,  I  was 
to  the  right  of  Golowater,  although  I 
was  to  the  left  of  Buckley. 

When  you  say  that  it  is  a  matter  of 
liberalization,  I  think  one's  point  of 
view  comes  into  mind.  On  the  other 
hand,  somebody  who  was  loolLing  at  us 
from  the  other  side  would  have  said 
that  I  was  to  the  right  of  Bucldey  and 
the  left  of  OoLOWATER.  So  it  is  just 
where  you  are  standing  that  says 
whether  it  is  more  liberal  or  more 
conservative  than  otherwise. 

Mr.  QRASSLET.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  yield  again 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah  so  he  can 
complete  his  question  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  have  no  doubt  that 
both  of  those  distinguished  Senators 
sitting  by  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
were  encouraged  toward  and  benefited 
from  increased  liberalization. 

On  the  other  hand,  that  still  does 
not  respond  to  the  question  I  have 
asked:  How  can  the  rewriting  of  this 
law  to  include  the  requirements  that 
the  committee  reported  in  addition  to 
existing  requirements,  constitute  "lib- 
eralization?" Just  logically,  how  can 
that  amount  to  a  "liberalization" 
when  in  place  of  factor  A  we  are  sub- 
stituting factor  A  plxis  factors  B,  C,  D. 
and  E?  I  do  not  see  where  there  is  "lib- 
eralization" in  that.  Maybe  "liberaliza- 
tion" is  something  that  is  needed. 
Maybe  more  requirements  are  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  we  under- 
stand the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  ORASSLET.  Whether  it  is  a  lib- 
enl^ation  or  not  is  directly  related  to 


the  positioij  from  which  the  Senator 
from  Utah  is  coming.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  believe  that  section  5 
should  be  epctended  and  that  an  ade- 
quate record  has  been  established, 
that  it  should  be  extended?  Or  does  he 
not  believe  jthat?  If  the  Senator  does 
not  believe  it  should  be  extended, 
then,  obvloiisly,  this  is  not  a  liberaliza- 
tion. 

However,  If  he  believes  it  should  be 
extended,  afid  from  what  happened  in 
the  subconinlttee,  in  the  concentra- 
tion on  section  2  and  a  decision  not  to 
spend  mucq  time  on  section  5,  then  I 
assimie  the!  Senator  agreed  with  the 
position  of  tthe  other  House. 

From  th>t  standpoint,  he  agrees 
that  section  5  should  be  extended.  If 
he  believes  that  section  5  should  be  ex- 
tended, then,  these  conditions  for 
meeting  batout  are  a  liberalization  of 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  just  add  to 
the  observation  of  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  this  further  observation  on 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  liberalization. 

I  think  tills  is  an  objective  test.  This 
is  liberal— whether  you  are  looking 
from  left  U)  right  or  right  to  left  or 
back  to  f rott  or  front  to  back.  This  Is 
a  relaxatioA  of  the  bailout  position  in 
the  bill  which  does  not  exist  in  the 
law— that  inder  existing  law,  a  single 
coimty  canpot  get  out  if  the  State  is 
still  covered.  That  is  the  rule  in  the 
city  of  Ronie,  Oa..  case. 

Under  tqls  bill,  every  county  in  a 
State  can  pet  out  even  though  the 
State  itself  lis  still  covered.  That  is  lib- 
eral, by  anybody's  definition.  That  is 
objectively  liberal.  That  is  not  rela- 
tively liberal;  that  is  objectively  liber- 
al. I  think  that  Is  why  one  can  say 
that  this  isj  a  liberalized  bailout  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
the  Senator  has  certainly  tried  to  re- 
spond to  ttie  Senator  from  Iowa.  Ap- 
parently, h^  has  not  read  the  addition- 
al views  at  the  Senator  from  Utah 
with  regard  to  the  bailout  provisions. 

I  believe  jthat  a  case  has  been  made 
that  some  f  overed  jurisdictions  should 
not  be  allojved  to  bail  out  this  year.  It 
is  one  of  t|he  reasons,  among  others, 
why  I  support  the  enactment  of  the 
Voting  Rloits  Act  extension.  It  is  one 
of  the  reaa>n  why  I  fought  to  extend 
the  present  law  for  10  more  years,  in- 
cluding tht  preclearance  provision.  I 
felt  that  it  had  to  be  done. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  think  we  have 
covered  adequately— and  satisfactori- 
ly—the ptoblems  with  the  present 
bailout  provision  in  the  proposed  legis- 
lation.       I 

I  recognize  that  my  State  does  not 
qualify  as  a  covered  jurisdiction.  But  if 
I  were  frofn  one  of  the  covered  juris- 
dictions, i  would  certainly  feel  that 
this  bailoi|t  did  not  represent  a  "liber- 
alization" pr  an  easier  way  to  bail  out 
from  preclearance.  It  would  add  bur- 
dens to  what  was  a  very  simple  and 
imderstan^able  approach  to  ball  out. 
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This  new  set  of  rsqulrements  constitu- 
tutes  a  new  test.  The  new  test  may  be 
good  or  bad.  I  am  not  making  a  value 
judgment  on  that:  I  did  support  a  10- 
year  extension  of  the  present  law,  but 
I  did  not  do  so  iti  the  belief  that  that 
was  a  "llberalizailon."  Neither  the  10- 
year  extension  n|>r  S.  1992  is  a  liberal- 
ization. 

I  do  not  see  hdw  anybody  can  argue 
that  it  is,  except  with  respect  to  the 
bailout  of  counties.  I  respect  the  Sena- 
tor from  MaryUuid  for  stating  that. 

I  am  concemefl  that  there  be  fair- 
ness to  all  50  Stajtes.  I  know  that  there 
are  Members  of  this  body  who  are  sin- 
cere and  dedicated  and  who  have  suf- 
fered criticism  because  they  stand  up 
for  their  States  and  who  feel  deeply 
that  their  Stat^  are  being  discrimi- 
nated against.    1 

I  confess  that  when  I  look  at  the 
proposed  new  requirements  under  sec- 
tion 5, 1  can  see  why  they  feel  the  way 
they  do.  | 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carblina  have  a  question? 
Mr.  EAST.  I  dp,  and  I  deeply  appre- 
ciate the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland's  yielding  for  my  inquiry.  I 
shall  resist  the  temptation  to  make  an 
extended  comment. 

I  am  seeking  clarification  of  the 
word  that  Senator  Hatch  has  raised— 
namely,  "liberalization."  I  am  asldng 
the  Senator  a  question  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  "liberalization"  here. 

I  should,  howaver,  like  to  preface  my 
remarks  with  a  {comment  or  two  as  to 
what  is  confusiilg  me,  coming  as  I  do 
from  one  of  the  affected  States. 

Forty  counties  in  North  Carolina  fall 
imder  the  provisions  of  section  5  of 
this  law.  If  the  law  were  to  expire  on 
August  6  of  this  year,  all  the  affected 
areas  currently  JBubject  to  this  section 
with  all  its  Onerous  requirements 
would  be  able  to  come  out  from  under 
it  because  none  of  them  uses  a  literacy 
test  today  and;  all  of  them  have  a 
better  than  50  percent  minority  regis- 
tration requirement. 

Those  were  the  terms  under  the  cur- 
rent law:  and  all  of  us,  interestingly, 
according  to  the  Congressional  Quar- 
terly of  Janun-y  9,  1982,  page  42, 
would  l>e  able  to  come  out  from  under- 
neath these  provisions  of  current  law. 
The  new  law  that  is  before  us  cre- 
ates a  long  series  of  vague,  imprecise 
tests  which  I  wpuld  be  happy  to  read, 
but  I  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
doing  so  would  clutter  the  Congres- 
sional Record.  The  projection  is  that 
imder  these  tests  no  jurisdiction  will 
be  able  to  get  oat  from  under  section  5 
and  that  none  |will  be  likely  to  do  so 
for  the  next  25  Vears. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland  says  that  the  proposed  new 
law  is  a  liberalization.  I  am  having 
trouble  with  language  here.   In  the 

19th  century,  liberal  meant 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  word  "Uberal- 
Izatlon"  is  often  troubling  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Noilth  Carolina.  Let  us 
change  the  woijd  from  "liberalization" 
to  "relaxation." 
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Mr.  ElAST.  Liberalization  used  to 
mean,  in  the  19th  century,  generous 
and  more  open.  In  the  20th  century,  it 
has  come  to  mean,  in  the  hands  of 
modem  American  liberals,  greater  con- 
centration, greater  control,  greater 
regulation.  If  that  is  the  way  the  Sen- 
ator is  using  the  term  liberal,  I  agree. 

But  I  have  a  hunch  the  Senator  is 
using  it  in  the  older,  more  generic 
sense  of  more  tolerant,  and  less  illi- 
beral. In  that  sense,  clearly,  the  law— 
and  I  greatly  respect  the  Senator's  elo- 
quence and  judgment— is  more  strin- 
gent, in  that  my  40  counties  would  not 
be  able  to  come  out  from  under  it,  nor 
would  the  others. 

To  tell  us  that  we  are  getting  a 
better  break,  more  relaxation,  a  more 
liberal  law.  sounds  like  the  Newspeak 
of  Orwell's  "1984,"  rather  than  a  dis- 
cussion of  what  constitutes  liberal  and 
illiberal. 

Words  are  confusing  here,  so  I  ask 
for  a  clarification  from  the  Senator. 

That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  posed  an  Interesting  ques- 
tion. It  is,  to  some  extend,  the  same 
thing  that  seems  to  worry  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

I  think  we  should  agree  that  we  are 
going  to  use  the  word  "relaxation," 
since  the  word  "liberalization"  has  so 
many  connotations. 

Mr.  EAST.  It  is  not  relaxation.  I  say 
to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  it  is  relax- 
ation. It  is  the  Hyde  concept,  which  is 
what  we  are  really  dealing  with, 
Henry  Hyde's  concept.  This  distin- 
guished Representative's  concept  was 
that  jurisdictions  can  work  their  way 
out  from  under  the  bill.  That  is  a  re- 
laxation of  the  rigid  rule  in  which 
they  could  not  do  that  and  in  which 
there  was  no  escape. 

Now,  if  you  provide  people  a  way 
out,  that  Is  relaxing.  That  is  a  relax- 
ation. I  am  not  saying  liberalization.  I 
am  saying  it  is  a  relaxation.  Relaxing 
is  a  nice,  gentle  word.  It  does  not 
arouse  anyone's  hackles. 

So  let  us  talk  about  relaxation  a  bit. 
Under  this  bill,  counties  can  work 
their  way  out  from  under  the  preclear- 
ance requirement,  and  I  would  say,  in 
anyone's  language,  that  is  relaxing  the 
rigid  test  of  the  current  law. 

How  do  they  do  it?  One  is  by  compli- 
ance. The  jurisdiction  has  to  show 
that  it  has  fully  complied  with  the 
special  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  for  the  previous  10  years.  It  must 
show  that  it  has  not  used  a  discrimina- 
tory test  or  device. 

It  must  also  show  that  it  has  not 
failed  to  obtain  preclearance  before 
Implementing  covered  changes  in  the 
law,  and  it  must  also  show  that  it  has 
not  enacted  changes  which  were  dis- 
criminatory and,  therefore,  objected  to 
under  section  5. 

The  discriminatory  test  or  device 
provision  should  not  pose  a  significant 
hurdle  to  any  jurisdiction  because 
those  jurisdictions  that  were  covered 
by  section  5  in  1965  have  been  forbid- 


den to  use  a  test  or  device  at  all, 
whether  or  not  it  was  discriminatory: 
it  simply  was  just  prohibited  since 
1965.  Since  1970  there  has  been  a  na- 
tionwide prohibition  of  tests  or  de- 
vices, so  there  should  not  be  a  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  country,  those  40  counties 
in  North  Carolina  or  any  other  coun- 
ties, that  have  any  problem  with  that. 
That  surely  is  something  which  just 
with  the  passage  of  time  has  relaxed 
the  law:  not  liberalized,  relaxed. 

Furthermore,  of  course,  the  jurisdic- 
tion must  have  fully  complied  with 
section  5  of  the  act.  Including  the  re- 
quirement that  no  covered  change  in 
its  law  has  been  implemented  without 
preclearance. 

I  know  that  the  preclearance  process 
is  not  popular.  No  one  likes  to  have  to 
undergo  the  kind  of  paperwork  that  Is 
involved.  No  one  likes  the  kind  of  sug- 
gestion that  they  have  to  go  and  get 
consent.  But  conditions  have  histori- 
cally imposed  that  necessity  upon  us. 

Timely  submissions  of  proposed 
changes  before  implementation  is  the 
threshold.  That  is  the  threshold.  The 
Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that 
the  enforcement  of  the  act  depends 
upon  the  submissions  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion which  are  both  voluntary  and 
timely. 

The  extent  of  nonsubmisslon  that 
has  been  exposed  in  the  hearings  in 
the  other  body  as  well  as  in  our  hear- 
ings is  frankly  surprising  to  me.  I  am 
disturbed  by  the  fact  that  there  is  so 
much  which  has  not  been  submitted. 

Of  coiu-se,  again,  Mr.  President,  as 
interesting  as  this  subject  is  and  as 
pertinent  as  this  subject  is,  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  a  question  that  we  should 
be  discussing  when  we  are  debating 
the  bill.  I  can  see  very  little  value 
imless  we  are  getting  it  out  of  the  way 
now.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na and  I  share  some  sense  of  concern 
about  economy  in  printing,  and  if  we 
are  having  this  debate  now  and  do  not 
have  to  have  it  when  we  get  to  the  bill, 
why  then  we  have  saved  a  certain 
amount  in  the  cost  of  printing  the 
Record,  and  that  is  worthwhile.  But  if 
we  are  going  to  have  this  debate  all 
over  again  when  we  get  to  the  bill, 
then  It  seems  to  me  we  might  as  well 
go  ahead  and  take  up  the  motion  to 
proceed:  and,  then,  we  can  get  proper- 
ly to  this  very  interesting,  very  impor- 
tant, very  significant  part  of  the 
debate  that  should  take  place  which  is 
consideration  of  the  changes  that  have 
been  brought  about  in  the  bailout  pro- 
vision, the  relaxation  of  the  bailout 
procedure. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  EAST.  Tes,  I  am  asking  a  ques- 
tion. 

I  was  under  the  impressslon  that  I 
was  being  asked  a  question,  namely, 
why  we  should  proceed  on  these  mat- 
ters at  this  point  and  not  wait  until  we 


are  into  the  substance,  not  just  a 
motion  to  proceed.  If  it  would  be  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Senator,  I  wish  to  re- 
spond to  that  question.  I  presimie  that 
the  question  was  being  put  to  me  or 
perhaps  it  was  merely  rhetorical. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  was  really  a  ques- 
tion raised  to  the  heavens:  What  are 
we  doing  here?  Why  do  we  not  get  on 
with  the  bill? 

Mr.  EAST.  Though  I  am  not  in  the 
heavens,  I  wish  to  try  to  respond  to 
the  Senator's  inquiry.  Perhaps  he 
merely  is  expounding  to  the  heavens 
and  does  not  wish  a  person  of  mortal 
flesh  to  answer.  If  he  does  not  seek  to 
have  an  answer  I  shall  certainly  let 
him  proceed.  Obviously,  he  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  will  yield  the  floor 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
shortly  so  that  he  can  explain  exactly 
why  it  is  we  have  to  take  so  much  time 
over  the  motion  to  proceed.  We  have  a 
bill  here  that  76  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  cosponsored,  a  bill  that 
has  been  passed  by  an  overwhelming 
majority  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Of  course,  this  bill  should  be 
fully  explained  and  explored  in  the 
Senate:  but,  that  is  why  we  will  have 
debate  on  the  bill  Itself.  That  is  why 
there  are  various  rules  in  the  Senate 
to  protect  the  right  of  every  individual 
Member  to  express  his  concerns,  ob- 
jections, and  reservations.  It  seems  to 
me  that  at  a  time  when  we  face  the 
kind  of  problems  in  the  world  that  we 
face  today— war  in  the  Middle  East: 
war  in  the  South  Atlantic:  a  potential 
deficit  of  over  $100  billion  in  this  fiscal 
year.  $180  billion  In  the  next  fiscal 
year,  $220  biUion  deficit  in  1984.  $240 
bUllon  deficit  in  1985— and  I  know  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  Is  con- 
cerned about  those  deficits— with  all 
that  is  crowding  the  docket  of  the 
Senate  and  all  problems  that  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  Con- 
gress are  worrying  about,  one  of 
things  we  could  get  on  with  and  get 
done  is  a  bill  that  has  been  as  exten- 
sively studied,  examined,  and  argued 
as  this  bUl. 

This  is  no  personal  criticism  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  and  I 
think  he  knows  that  because  he  is  not, 
in  the  first  place,  the  only  one  who 
wants  to  talk  a  little  further  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  There  are  others. 

It  just  seems  to  me  that  we  have  to 
examine  our  consciences  a  little  bit 
about  what  the  national  priorities  are. 

I  find  myself  troubled  that  when  the 
United  States  is  in  a  condition  of— I 
cannot  avoid  the  word  "danger"— 
danger,  because  of  the  explosive  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  which  seems 
to  be  escalating  almost  by  the  hour. 
We  have  a  situation  in  which  tmem- 
ployment  is  at  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  our  working  force.  We  have 
bankruptcies  at  a  record  level,  even  if 
you  sort  out  those  bankruptcies  that 
have  occurred  because  the  bankruptcy 
laws  were  relaxed  a  few  years  ago. 
Under  those  circumstances,  I  do  not 
think  it  is  inspiring  to  the  people  of 
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the  United  States  or  that  it  instills  a 
great  deal  of  confidence  in  them  that 
we  cannot  come  to  grips  with  this 
proposition. 

I  would  not  object  to  as  long  as  it 
took  to  debate  the  bill.  But  I  must  say 
I  have  reservations  about  taking  a  lot 
of  Ume  to  debate  whether  we  are 
going  to  debate.  That  becomes  meta- 
physical. That  is  the  type  of  thing 
they  did  in  the  Middle  Ages  when  it 
was  cold  and  the  winters  were  long, 
and  they  did  not  have  much  else  to  do. 
But  we  have  a  lot  else  to  do. 

ISx.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  We  have  a  lot  to  do. 
I  think  we  need  to  get  on  and  adopt 
the  motion  to  proceed  and  then  to 
debate  the  bUl  and  take  whatever  time 
that  takes.  I  would  hope  it  would  not 
be  too  long. 

But  I  do  think,  since  some  of  these 
questions  were  raised,  that  we  at  least 
need  to  complete  the  record  here. 

The  bailout  requires  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  must  not  have  objected  to 
any  submissions  under  section  5  for  a 
10-year  period.  The  Supreme  Court 
has  already  indicated  that  the  record 
of  objections  is  relevant  to  the  issue  of 
continued  coverage. 

But.  as  in  the  case  of  timely  submis- 
sions, even  those  who  opposed  the 
bailout  criteria  in  the  other  body  were 
willing  to  admit  that  the  no-objection 
rule  was  foimded  upon  a  general  basis 
of  assuring  compliance. 

It  Is  Interesting,  I  think,  that  if  you 
study  the  record,  it  discloses  that 
about  half  of  aU  the  objections  that 
have  been  raised  since  the  enactment 
of  the  1965  act  have  occurred  in  the  5 
years  since  the  last  extension  in  1975, 
in  other  words,  between  1975  and  1980. 
So  half  of  the  objections  lodged  in  the 
17-year  history  of  the  act  have  oc- 
curred in  those  5  years.  That  is  some- 
thing to  ponder,  as  we  consider  the  ne- 
cessity for  any  extension  at  all. 

I  am  not  trying  to  say  to  the  Senate 
that  there  were  not  arguments  at  all 
raised  against  this  provision.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  a  politically  moti- 
vated Attorney  General— not  that  I 
can  imagine  we  might  ever  liave  a  po- 
litically motivated  Attorney  General, 
but  just  for  the  sake  of  argimient  we 
might  consider  that  there  was  such  a 
possibility— could  bar  baUout  by  filing 
objections  Just  for  that  purpose.  He 
could  object  for  objection's  sake 
simply  because  that  would  create  a  bar 
that  would  start  the  statute  nmning 
for  another  10  years. 

Under  section  5.  the  Jurisdiction  can 
appeal  that  kind  of  objection.  It  can 
file  an  action  for  a  declaratory  judg- 
ment de  novo  if  it  wishes  to  do  so,  if  it 
feels  the  Attorney  General's  objection 
is  politically  motivated. 

The  second  argument  that  was 
raised  was  that  objections  are  not  pro- 
bative if  the  Attorney  General  objects 
simply  because  he  does  not  know 
enough,  does  not  have  the  informa- 
tion, does  not  have  a  record,  does  not 
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have  the  ev^lence,  on  which  to  make    cial  provisions  of  the  law.  The  other 

circimistance  thajt  triggered  these  pro- 
visions was  a  voting  rate  of  less  than 
tie   1964  PresidenUal 


decision. 
Well,  ther«  have  not  been  many  ob- 
jections on  this  basis.  In  those  cases 
what  was  siitply  done  was  to  have  the 
Jurisdiction  supply  the  information 
and  that  wo«ld  solve  the  problems.  So 
that  is  not  very  valid. 

The  third  objection  was  that  the  ju- 
risdiction may  not  be  able  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  change  Is  objection- 
able and  may  simply  submit  it  for  the 
Department's  decision.  The  fact  is 
that  they  have  telephones  over  at  the 
Justice  Doiartment.  The  United 
States  mail  oelivers  mall  to  the  Justice 
Department.  There  are  all  sorts  of  in- 
fornml  ways  of  testing  the  waters,  and 
that  is  don^  and  can  be  done  and 
should  be  dckie  in  proper  cases. 

The  question  is  raised  about  trivial 
changes.  Tlmt  does  not  seem  to  be  a 
very  large  objection  to  the  objections 
policy.  Trivial  objections  really  have 
not  been  a  Oroblem  historically,  and  I 
think  it  beli^les  the  Office  of  the  At- 
torney Gen^^  of  the  United  States  to 
suggest  that  an  Attorney  General  is 
going  to  file  trivial  objections  merely 
to  clutter  the  record. 

So,  Mr.  lYesident,  I  think  there  is 
ample  ground  for  saying  that  the  cri- 
teria that  a|re  established  \mder  this 
bill  have  relaxed  the  bailout  proce- 
dures, and  I  hope  the  debate  in  the 
Senate  todav  has  Illustrated  that  fact. 
Of  course!  it  is  a  matter  of  opinion, 
and  there  a? e  obviously  those  who  dis- 
agree. But  the  record  spealcs  for  itself, 
the  facts  speak  for  themselves. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  is  anxious  to  make  some 
statement,  and  I  am  happy  at  this 
point  to  yiei  d  the  floor  to  him. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  roi  a  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST .  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

What  I  1  rould  like  to  Just  take  a 
minute  or  t  ro  to  comment  upon  is  the 
inquiry  he  i  nade  in  his  remarlcs  about 
why  we  ou  cht  not  to  go  ahead  and 
proceed  wl  h  the  substance  of  this 
matter  rattier  than  debating  whether 
we  ought  to  proceed. 

He  makes  several  telling  remarks, 
that,  I  would  submit,  answer  his  own 
question.  First  of  all,  he  contends  that 
we  have  otber  big  Issues  to  deal  with, 
the  Middle  jEast,  the  budget,  employ- 
ment, interflst  rates. 

I  would  tnquire  why  we  are  even 
taking  up  this  matter,  then,  at  this 
time.  WithI  the  pressing  nature  of 
those  prob^ms  which  do  loom  up  as 
large  and  Impressive  and  which  should 
be  occupyiip;  us,  here  we  are  planning 
to  spend  considerable  time  on  consid- 
ering a  law: that  we  do  not  even  need. 

Now,  in  {1965,  when  this  law  was 
passed,  the  major  concern  was  to 
remove  un^iarranted  obstacles  to  voter 
registration;  To  accomplish  this  end 
the  law  eliininated  the  literacy  test  in 
this  country  as  a  qualification  for 
voting.  Use  of  literacy  tests  in  a  juris- 
diction waslone  way  of  triggering  spe- 
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50  percent  in 
elections. 

Using  these  t\fo  trigger  provisions, 
the  law  affected  seven  States  in  the 
South,  including  1 40  counties  in  North 
Carolina.  | 

Allow  me  to  finish,  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor. Today,  every  one  of  these  jurisdic- 
tions and  areas  no  longer  has  the  liter- 
acy test.  The  region  has  a  registration 
figure  higher  than  50  percent.  There 
is  no  longer  any  peed  for  the  law.  And 
with  these  other:  major  issues  looming 
up.  we  ought  noti  to  even  be  discussing 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
yield  for  one  brielf  minute. 

Mr.  EAST.  NO,  I  will  not.  Let  me 
finish,  then  I  shall  yield. 

On  Aug;ist  6  Of  this  year,  all  that 
would  expire  wOuld  be  the  preclear- 
ance  provisions,  |  which  we  no  longer 
need  because  the  affected  jurisdictions 
have  corrected  tl^e  alleged  evil  that  ex- 
isted. The  rest  ol  the  law  is  permanent 
and  will  stay  in  effect.  We  do  not  even 
need  to  be  discus  sing  it. 

So,  on  the  Seiator's  excellent  point 
about  why  are  we  considering  it,  I 
wonder,  too.  Thi;  need  for  the  special 
provisions  has  disappeared.  The  other 
parts  of  the  law  are  permanent.  We 
have  these  other  pressing  national  and 
international  issues  before  us,  but  the 
U.S.  Senate  insists  upon  talking  about 
a  law  that  we  dp  not  need  and  which 
has  already  served  its  purpose. 

That  is  why  I,  among  some  other 
Senators,  feel  it  [very  appropriate  that 
we  discuss  the  motion  to  proceed.  Per- 
haps the  Senate  will  see  that  it  is 
better  to  drop  tiiis  issue  for  the  time 
being  and  move  on  to  these  other 
pressing  problons  the  Senator  so 
rightly  puts  his  finger  on. 

I  shall  jrield  to  the  Senator  for  a 
question.  ' 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  just  wanted  to  interrupt 
him,  with  great  respect,  for  one  obser- 
vation from  th^  testimony  of  a  wit- 
ness. I  was  a  Member  of  the  other 
body  in  1965,  a  member  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Comn^ttee.  And  I  wanted  to 
say  that  our  purpose  in  1965  was  a 
little  broader  than  has  been  described 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 
Our  purpose  wa£  to  promote  justice  in 
the  United  States  of  America.  And  our 
piu-pose  in  1982  is  to  promote  Justice 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Very 
simply  that.  And  I  think  we  could  find 
time  and  I  hope  there  will  never  be 
any  emergency  pr  exigency  facing  the 
United  States  so  grave  that  we  cannot 
find  time  for  justice.  But  I  think  that 
we  do  not  have  to  prolong  the  debate 
with  the  agendai  as  pressing  as  it  is. 
I  thank  the  S<  nator  for  yielding. 
(Mr.  QUAYLI  assumed  the  Chair.) 
Mr.  EAST.  W  ill  as  always  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryl4nd  makes  an  excellent 
observation. 

One  thing  I  hbve  been  slightly  trou- 
bled with  in  th<  \  begiimihg  discussions 
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of  this  issue  is  that  some  way  or  other 
the  other  side  claims  a  monopoly  on 
virtue  here.  It  is  they  who  pursue  jus- 
tice, it  is  they  who  pursue  truth  and 
humanity,  generosity  of  spirit,  and 
compassion.  And  the  implication  arises 
some  way  or  other,  through  this  con- 
voluted process  of  reasoning,  that 
those  who  question  this  law  in  its  spe- 
cifics, in  its  concrete  impact  and  in  its 
implications,  and  those  who  raise  seri- 
ous substantive  points,  are  mean-spir- 
ited and  hard-hearted,  lack  generos- 
ity—in short,  lack  the  spirit  of  Justice, 
as  the  Senator  so  eloquently  puts  it. 

Now,  I  know  it  is  not  quite  meant 
that  way  but  to  speak  vaguely  of  Jus- 
tice simply  does  not  frame  the  issue 
properly.  I  do  not  know  of  anybody 
here  on  either  side  of  this  issue  who 
does  not  believe  in  "justice,"  whether 
it  is  in  the  platonic  sense  of  the  har- 
mony and  balance  of  things,  or  wheth- 
er it  refers  to  the  rights  of  an  individu- 
al. We  had  trouble  defining  liberal  a 
few  moments  ago  and  we  will  probably 
have  greater  difficulty  in  defining  Jus- 
tice. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  on  a 
motion  to  proceed  it  certainly  is 
proper  to  bring  up  whether  a  given 
piece  of  legislation  we  are  about  to 
pursue  is  of  sufficient  quality  and  im- 
portance that  we  ought  to  proceed. 
And  I  have  indicated  that  I  do  not  feel 
that  it  is.  There  is  ample  time,  after 
we  finish  more  pressing  business,  to 
discuss  this  issue  at  length. 

And  I  am  also  arguing,  and  I  think  it 
is  a  fair  point  even  from  a  justice 
standpoint,  that  when  you  treat  cer- 
tain areas  of  the  coimtry  differently 
from  others  in  this  great  Federal 
system,  there  ought  to  lie  a  rational 
basis  for  doing  so— that  Justice  would 
require  such  a  basis.  And  it  is  a  slur 
upon  the  40  counties  in  North  Caroli- 
na and  it  is  a  slur  upon  all  the  target- 
ed handful  of  States,  such  as  the  great 
State  of  Virginia,  the  host  State  for 
many  of  us  who  serve  here  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  to  imply  that  in  some  way  or 
other  these  States  and  these  areas 
lack  that  sense  of  commitment  and 
Justice. 

I  submit  if  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land or  anyone  else  looks  at  it  careful- 
ly and  extensively,  they  would  find 
that  today  in  these  affected  States  a 
person  can  register  and  vote  and  have 
the  vote  coiuited  irrespective  of  race 
or  color.  That  is  as  it  should  be.  That 
is  the  way  it  is  today  and  that  Is  Jus- 
tice. 

But  what  we  are  doing  here  is  con- 
tending that  the  situation  in  these  Ju- 
risdictions is  different  and  that  we 
should  therefore  continue  to  impose 
upon  them  an  onerous  burden  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  does  not  have 
to  bear— all  done  In  the  name  and 
spirit,  supposedly,  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. I  would  submit  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  as  a  fellow  Republican, 
that  such  conduct  is  rather  in  the 
spirit  of  Thaddeus  Stevens— not  Ted 
Stevens,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Alaska,  but  Thaddeus  Stevens— 


because  it  is  punitive,  it  is  dogmatic, 
and  it  is  arbitrary. 

Coming  from  one  of  the  affected 
States,  I  am  going  to  be  strongly  resist- 
ant to  the  implication  that  some  way 
or  other  we  are  discriminating  and 
that  we  are  running  an  unjust  elector- 
al system.  We  are  not.  And  we  are 
asking  this  body  and  the  rest  of  the 
country  to  look  at  the  facts  in  1982 
and  to  quit  looking  back  at  whatever 
period  their  fancy  lights  upon,  the  Re- 
construction era  or  whatever  it  might 
be. 

America  has  changed  dramatically 
and  the  Congress  and  the  Senate,  as  a 
great  deliberative  body,  ought  to  look 
at  the  facts  today  and  determine 
whether  a  law  ought  to  be  automati- 
cally continued  for  another  quarter  of 
a  century.  A  more  stringent  law  is 
absurd.  And  I  dare  say  to  the  Senator, 
as  eloquent  as  he  is  and  as  keen  as  his 
mind  is,  if  he  came  from  one  of  these 
affected  areas  or  States,  he  would  say 
the  same  thing. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Iowa  gets  up  and  talks  about  the  need 
for  section  5.  And  I  have  the  utmost 
respect  and  admiration  for  him.  Sig- 
nificantly, however,  Iowa  is  totally  un- 
affected. I  find  it  is  easy  to  come  in 
and  debate  that  niles  and  regulations 
and  more  centralized  government, 
more  regulation,  more  control,  are 
needed  or  warranted— everyone  is 
always  generous  in  coming  here  and 
asking  us  to  enact  such  things  for  ev- 
erybody but  their  own  constituency 
and  their  own  State.  And,  as  a  defen- 
sive mechanism,  they  throw  up  this 
idea  that  some  way  or  other  they  act 
in  pursuit  of  this  great  abstract  thing 
called  Justice  and  that  the  rest  of  us 
are  mean  spirited. 

It  is  not  so. 

My  point  is,  as  clearly  as  I  can  make 
it,  that  it  is  proper,  then,  to  question 
whether  the  Senate  ought  to  be  pro- 
ceeding at  this  point  on  a  measure 
that,  first  of  all,  is  unneeded,  and, 
second,  is  punitive— punitive  in  the  af- 
fected States. 

I  feel  we  are  on  very  sound  ground 
in  not  giving  unanimous  consent  on  a 
motion  to  proceed,  but  to  ask  that  we 
hear  some  sort  of  reason,  analysis,  of 
why  we  ought  to  proceed;  some  sub- 
stantial showing  that  discrimination 
still  does  exist  extensively  in  the  af- 
fected areas  and  that  we  need  to  deal 
with  it.  We  ought  to  hear  about  that. 
But  we  have  not.  We  will  not,  because 
it  does  not  exist. 

And  we  ought  to  hear  why  it  is  that 
in  the  great  new  venture  that  this  act 
Is  going  to  take  of  moving  us  beyond 
simply  an  intent  test  that  we  will  now 
lie  imposing  a  nationwide  test  of  ef- 
fects and  results,  a  test  that  would 
dramatically  and  fundamentally  alter 
the  nature  of  the  American  electoral 
system.  We  ought  to  hear  some  Justifi- 
cation why  that  new  test  is  warranted. 

So  Mr.  President.  I  hope  I  have,  in 
some  small  way,  helped  my  colleagues 


to  understand  why  we  ought  to  discuss 
the  motion  to  proceed.  What  Justifica- 
tion is  there  for  continuing  on  this 
measure?  If  we  did  that  more  regularly 
it  might  make  us  a  more  efficient  body 
and  then  it  might  allow  us,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland  in- 
dicated, an  opportunity  to  have  some 
hierarchy  of  law,  some  idea  of  priority, 
so  that  we  could  get  back  to  the  major 
issues  that  he  has  already  told  us  we 
ought  to  be  debating  here  today. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  have  concluded. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  request  that  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exoir)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY)  be  added  as  additional  cospon- 
sors  to  Senate  bill  1992,  the  voting 
rights  extension  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  observe  this  brings  our  total 
number  of  cosponsors  to  77. 

The  su:ting  majority  leader  advises 
that  in  addition  to  the  77  we  have  five 
Members  who  have  not  cosponsored 
the  bill  but  have  indicated  that  they 
will  vote  for  it,  that  they  will  support 
it.  I  am  happy  that  both  distinguished 
Senators  from  Nebraska  have  agreed 
to  cosponsor  the  bill. 

I  would  offer  the  ftirther  suggestion 
that  this  seems  to  suggest  that  we  at 
least  ought  to  get  on  with  the  debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  1992,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion. I  am  pleased  to  join  with  77  of 
my  colleagues  in  cosponsoring  the  ex- 
tension and  strengthening  one  of  the 
most  historic  acts  this  body  has  ever 
considered  in  terms  of  providing  an 
equal  opportunity  for  every  citizen  to 
participate  in  the  political  process. 

Much  has  been  accomplished  since 
the  passage  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Prior  to  the  act's  original  passage 
in  1965,  fewer  than  300  blacks  held 
elective  office  in  our  Southern  States. 
Today,  more  than  2,400  of  our  fellow 
black  citizens  hold  elective  office  in 
the  South.  However,  the  hearing 
record  continues  to  be  replete  with  evi- 
dence of  continued  abuses  and  the 
need  for  improvements  in  protecting 
the  voting  rights  of  every  citizen. 

I  disagree  with  my  colleagues  who 
criticize  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as 
being  merely  regional  in  application 
and  therefore  an  unfair  restriction  on 
the  political  process  in  some  States. 
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The  prohibition  against  election  de- 
vices which  discriminate  is  a  nation- 
wide prohibition,  and  the  preclearance 
provisions  affect  such  diverse  areas  of 
the  country  as  Alaska,  Hawaii,  Texas, 
New  Torlt,  and  Florida. 

It  Is  true  that  since  the  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965  most  of 
the  overt  forms  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion such  as  poll  taxes  and  literacy 
tests  have  been  eliminated.  Unfortu- 
nately, voting  discrimination  today  is 
in  more  subtle  forms  such  as  racial 
gerrymandering,  switching  from  elec- 
tive to  appointive  positioiu,  creating 
at-large  districts  in  place  of  single 
member  districts,  and  annexations  of 
large  areas  to  dilute  minority  voting 
strength.  These  subtle  forms  of  voting 
discrimination  against  both  langiiage 
and  racial  minorities  are  Just  as  insid- 
ious as  the  more  overt  forms  of  voting 
discrimination. 

I  am  puzzled  by  the  so-called  intent 
versus  resiilts  controversy.  No  matter 
how  well-intentioned  we  are  in  legis- 
lating election  laws,  if  the  practical 
effect  or  result  of  these  laws  is  to  deny 
one  of  our  most  basic  rights,  the  right 
to  vote,  then  I  believe  that  such  a  law 
Is  wrong  and  we  should  be  able  to 
challenge  it  based  upon  the  result  pro- 
duced. 

Senate  bill  1992  proposes  some  strin- 
gent bailout  criteria  for  Jurisdictions 
which  wish  to  be  exempted  from  the 
preclearance  provisions  of  the  act.  At 
the  same  time,  changes  proposed  by  S. 
1992  would  allow  subordinate  Jurisdic- 
tions, which  meet  the  criteria,  to  bail 
out  of  preclearance  requirements  even 
though  the  State  itself  might  still  be 
covered.  This  major  change  allows  for 
some  progress  to  be  shown  in  covered 
States  and  creates  a  goal  to  be 
achieved  by  these  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions. For  the  first  time  since  passage 
of  the  act  in  1965,  some  of  the  covered 
Jurisdictions  will  be  eligible  to  apply 
for  bailout  after  passage  of  S.  1992. 
This  is  a  significant  provision  and  will 
encourage  others  to  strive  for  this 
goal. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  is  more  fun- 
damental than  the  right  to  vote.  The 
first  responsibility  of  a  political 
system  is  to  assure  equal  access  to  the 
political  process. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  say 
this  bill  is  too  strong.  It  is  impossible 
to  be  too  strong  in  protecting  the  right 
of  all  citizens  to  vote.  If  there  is  a 
doubt  as  to  whether  or  not  to  provide 
oversight  of  our  voting  laws,  we  should 
err  in  favor  of  providing  that  over- 
sight. We  would  never  want  to  risk. 
having  too  little  oversight  or  too  little 
protection  of  our  right  to  vote. 

My  position  is  consistent  with  OlEla- 
homa's  pioneer  spirit  of  giving  every 
person  a  chance  to  be  a  part  of  the 
community  and  to  live  up  to  his  or  her 
potential. 

I  believe  the  passage  of  S.  1992  will 
facilitate  the  protection  of  these  basic 
voting  rights.  We  must  continue  to  be 
vigilant  in  our  efforts  to  extend  par- 
ticipation in  our  political  process  to 
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every  eligible  person.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  piarticipate  in  this  effort  by 
passing  thik  extension  of  the  historic 
Voting  Rignts  Act. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ounce  there  will  be  no 
y.  At  the  conclusion  of 
of  the  Senator  from 
my  intention  to  asic  the 
ecess  until  12  noon  on 
after  the  leaders  have 
d  on  Monday,  it  will  be 
my  intentiofi  to  call  up  the  bill  that  is 
at  the  desk,  S.  1210,  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Improvement  Act,  which 
has  been  returned  to  the  Senate  with 
amendment^  from  the  House.  After 
that  bill  is  laid  before  the  Senate,  and 
it  is  privile  red,  there  will  be  a  brief 
period  of  de  t>ate. 


ORDER  FOR  1  OTE  ON  S.  1310  NO  LATKR  THAN 
1:31 1  ON  MONDAY,  JUNK  14 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time,  I  ask 
unanimous  i  consent  that  the  vote  on 
that  bill,  when  it  is  called  up,  take 
place  no  ater  than  1:30  p.m.  on 
Monday. 

The  PREBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectidn,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENEDY.  Mr  President,  the 
acting  majority  leader  was  good 
enough  to  indicate  to  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS  and  myself  that  he  was  going  to 
make  this  Proposal.  The  fact  remains 
that  he  hw  the  opportunity  from  a 
parliamentary  point  of  view  of  ad- 
journing and  calling  that  measure  up 
and  procedtig  to  it.  I  did  not  object.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  fact  that  his  re- 
quest indicates  that  we  shall  have  con- 
cluded this  action  by  1:30  on  Monday. 
So  it  is  n|y  understanding  that  we 
shall  be  on:  this  legislation  during  the 
course  of  Mjonday  afternoon. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
privileged  motion  will  not  displace  the 
pending  motion  to  proceed  to  consider 
the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act.  It 
will  come  up  immediately  after  the 
vote  on  S.  1210,  the  EInvlroimiental 
Qxiality  Improvement  Act. 

The  Chair  can  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  ( orrect. 

Mr.  KEITNEDT.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  tl  e  fact  that  we  are  going  to 
get  early  liispositlon  of  the  environ- 
mental qui  lity  control  legislation,  and 
then  we  st  all  be  back  to  the  business 
at  hand.  Which  is  the  motion  to  take 
up  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  recognize 
now  that  we  shall  probably  not  have 
other  vote^,  since  it  is  2:30  on  a  Thurs- 
day afterdoon.  Having  Just  replaced 
the  principal  cosponsor.  Senator  Ma- 
THiAS,  it  cbes  not  appear  to  me  that 
there  will  pe  much  of  a  strong  debate 
or  discussion  about  whether  we  ought 
to  proceed^ 

There  \<«is  not  very  much  earlier 
today,  wheb  I  had  the  opportunity  to 
be  the  actpig  floor  manager  with  the 
Senator  faom  Maryland.  There  does 


not  appear  to  be  very  much  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  afternoon. 

I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  $enate:  hopefully,  we 
are  going  to  ask  ithem  to  end  these  de- 
laying tactics  ai^d  permit  us  to  move 
toward  consideration  of  the  bill,  then, 
hopefully,  consideration  of  some  of 
the  amendmente  that  have  already 
been  filed.  j 

I  thank  the  acting  majority  leader. 
Mr.  STEnTENa.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther state  there  will  be  no  session  of 
the  Senate  tomorrow. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 

of  a  quonun.       I  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  [proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDDIG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  itps  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KENNEDfr.  Mr.  President,  I  un- 
derstand that  J^t  in  a  few  moments 
the  acting  majofity  leader  will  make  a 
request  that  we  recess,  and  I  did  want 
to  mention,  hauing  followed  both  the 
discussion  and  {debate  yesterday  and 
the  discussion  atnd  debate  today,  that 
the  debate  and  discussion  was  basical- 
ly on  the  substance  of  the  legislation 
and  had  virtually  nothing  to  do  with 
whether  we  shduld  proceed  or  wheth- 
er we  should  not  proceed. 

I  think  the  leader  has  spelled  out 
the  program  fo^  the  remaining  part  of 
this  week  ana  the  action  that  we 
intend  to  have  next  week,  and  that  is 
that  we  will  coiitinue  to  work  on  this 
legislation.         < 

I  am  very  hopief ul  that,  as  the  acting 
majority  leader  said  yesterday,  he  will 
get  to  either  introduce  a  cloture 
motion  or  thai  the  minority  leader 
will  do  so  or  that  we  will  have  the  op- 
portunity as  I  have  indicated  that  I 
would  in  the  early  part  of  the  week. 

I  think  the  ^ting  majority  leader 
has  given  us  some  hope  that  when  the 
leader  returns  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  addreis  the  sulistance  of  this 
issue  and  perhaps  move  rapidly  to  its 
final  and  ultimate  conclusion.  That  is 
certainly  my  hdpe  and  my  desire,  and 
I  express  my  I  appreciation  to  the 
acting  maJorit](  leader.  He  has  been 
pressed  by  somfc  of  us  over  the  period 
of  the  last  2  dairs,  but  in  pressliig  him 
I  think  he  luuKrstands  as  we  do  it  is 
our  concern  about  this  issue.  We  Imow 
that  he  has  ha4  a  long  record  of  com- 
mitment to  full  voting  rights  of  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation,  and  I  respect 
his  responsibility  as  the  acting  major- 
ity leader. 
I  thank  the  < 
Mr.  STEVEJrs.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  dlstipguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  <  for  those  comments 
and  I  assure  him  that  is  the  goal  of 
this  Senator  and  certainly  the  abso- 
lute stated  goa^  of  my  State  through 
the  Governor  fuid  the  State  legisla- 
ture. In  every  oontact  that  I  have  had 
from    my    Staie    indicates    an    over- 
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whelming  desire  on  the  part  of  Alas- 
kans that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be  ex- 
tended. 

We  do  seek  some  modifications  that 
have  been  discussed,  and  we  continue 
to  discuss  them  and  I  think  that 
makes  sense.  I  am  hopeful  they  will  be 
adopted,  but  I  do  want  to  assure  Mem- 
hers  of  the  Senate,  whether  adopted 
or  not,  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  am  Just  trying  to  improve  the  bill 
as  it  applies  to  a  State  that  has  been 
under  the  bill  and  out  and  recaptured 
and  then  out  again  and  recaptured 
again  and  now  apparently  would  stay 
under  the  bill  for  another  period  of 
time  unless  we  do  refine  this  bill  so 
that  it  does  not  carry  with  it  a  double 
standard  as  far  as  the  past  Is  com- 
pared to  the  futiu-e. 

I  note  that  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  is  here  to 
whom  I  owe  a  great  deal  because  he 
has  been  my  friend  and  instructor  for 
many  years  in  terms  of  procedure  as 
far  as  the  Senate  is  concerned. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MONDAY,  JUNE  14,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Monday  next,  June  14. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  after 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
Monday,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the 
President  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
House  amendments  to  Senate  bill  No. 
1210.  At  that  time  after  it  is  before  the 
Senate  there  would  be  a  motion  to 
concur  which  is  debatable  and  there  is 
unanimous  consent  that  if  a  vote 
occurs  that  it  occur  no  later  than  1:30 
p.m. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent lay  liefore  the  Senate  Calendar 
No.  605,  Calendar  No.  606,  Calendar 
No.  607.  and  Calendar  No.  610. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  reserve  the  right  to  object. 

Did  the  acting  majority  leader  make 
reference  to  Calendar  No.  610? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  he  would  delete  that  one  item 
from  the  request  momentarily,  I  will 
have  no  objection  to  the  other  three. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  understand.  I 
am  now  informed  there  is  a  problem 
that  has  come  up  concerning  Calendar 
No.  610,  but  I  renew  my  request  only 
for  Calendar  No.  60S.  Calendar  No. 
606.  and  Calendar  No.  607. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


VOYAGEURS  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  625)  to  revise  the  botmdary 
of  Voyageurs  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  2,  line  25,  after  "Bay.",  insert  the 
foUowinr-  "All  of  the  aforementioned 
botmdary  changes  shall  be  acoompllshed 
such  that  the  boundary  of  the  park  shall 
conform  to  that  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled,  'Boundary.  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park.  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, National  Park  Serrice,'  numbered  172- 
80.  008-BfWR,  and  dated  November  1981. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

On  page  3.  strike  line  21,  through  and  in- 
cluding line  23.  and  Insert  the  following:  "to 
manage  waters  of  and  State  lands  raparian 
to  Black  Bay  to  preserve  the  natural  re- 
sources of  the  areas  so  as  to  complement  to 
the  fullest  extent  possible  the  purposes  for 
which  the  park  was  established."; 

On  page  4,  line  8,  strike  "(E).'.",  and  insert 
the  following: 

(E):  Provided,  That  such  conveyance  shall 
be  made  subject  to  the  express  provision 
that  all  such  right,  title,  and  interest  con- 
veyed shall  revert  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
administration  as  part  of  the  park  at  such 
time  as  the  property  conveyed  ceases  to  be 
managed  in  accordance  with  clauses  (ii)  and 
(ill)  of  paragraph  (2).". 

On  page  4,  line  20,  after  "appropriated", 
insert  "after  October  1982,"; 

On  page  4.  line  22.  strike  "$10,995,000.'.", 
and  insert  the  following: 

On  page  5.  line  1.  strike  "(3)",  and  insert 
"Sec.  2.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
S.63S 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  authorize  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Voyageurs  National  Park  in 
the  State  of  Minnesota,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  January  8,  1971  (84  Stat. 
1971),  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  By  redesignating  "Sbc.  102."  as  "Sbc. 
102.  (a)"  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (a)  of  section 
102: 

"(bXl)  In  addition  to  such  revisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  make  in  the  boundaries  of 
the  park  from  time  to  time  pursuant  to 
other  provisions  of  law,  the  Secretary  is  spe- 
cifically authorized  In  the  manner  provided 
in  subsection  (a>— 

"(A)  to  delete  m>proximately  782  acres  in 
the  Neil  Point  area  of  the  park; 

"(B)  to  add  approximately  180  acres  in  the 
Black  Bay  Narrows  area  of  the  park; 

"(C)  to  add  approximately  18.45  acres 
owned  by  the  State  of  Minnesota  at  the  Ka- 
betogama  Forestry  Station; 

"(D)  to  add  approximately  120  acres 
owned  by  the  SUte  of  Minnesota,  being  a 
strip  of  land  through  that  portion  of  section 
1,  township  68  north,  range  20  west,  fourth 
principal  meridian,  which  is  parallel  to  and 
400  feet  on  both  sides  of  the  unimproved 
road  extending  northward  from  the  Ash 
River  Trail  as  such  road  crosMs  said  section; 
and 

"(E)  to  delete  approximately  1,000  acres  at 
Black  Bay.  All  of  the  aforementioned 
boundary  changes  shall   be   accomplished 


such  that  the  boundary  of  the  park  ihaO 
conform  to  that  generally  depicted  on  the 
drawing  entitled.  'Boundary,  Voyageurs  Na- 
tional Park,  D.S.  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, National  Park  Service,'  numbered  172- 
80,  008-MWR,  and  dated  November  1961. 
which  shall  be  on  file  and  available  for 
public  Inspection  in  the  offices  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

"(2)  The  boundary  revisions  specified  in 
subparagraphs  (C).  (D),  and  (E)  of  para- 
graph (1)  shall,  notwithstanding  anything 
to  the  contrary  contained  in  this  Act  or  any 
other  law,  become  effective  only  upon  (1) 
the  tender  of  a  conveyance  to  the  United 
States,  by  such  instrument  and  in  such 
manner  as  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary, 
including  but  not  limited  to  lease  or  ease- 
ment, by  the  State  of  Minnesota  of  the 
lands  or  Interests  therein  described  in  sub- 
paragraphs (C)  and  (D)  for  purposes  of  the 
park;  (ii)  the  establishment  by  the  State  of 
Minnesota  of  a  wildlife  management  area  in 
the  area  authorised  to  be  deleted  from  the 
park  by  subparagraph  (E);  and  (111)  agree- 
ment of  the  State  of  Minnesota.  Incorporat- 
ed in  a  plan,  to  manage  waters  of  and  State 
lands  riparian  to  Black  Bay  to  preserve  the 
natural  resources  of  the  area  so  as  to  com- 
plement to  the  fullest  extent  ponible  the 
purposes  for  which  the  park  was  estab- 
lished. 

"(3)  At  such  time  as  the  deletion  referred 
to  in  subparagraph  (E)  of  paragrpah  (1)  be- 
comes effective,  the  Secretary  is  further  au- 
thorized to  convey  to  the  State  of  Mlnneso- 
U  aU  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the  United 
States  in  and  to  property  acQulred  for  the 
park  from  the  State  within  the  area  deleted 
pursuant  to  subparagraph  (E):  Provided. 
That  such  conveyance  shall  be  made  subject 
to  the  express  provision  that  all  such  right, 
title,  and  interest  conveyed  shall  revert  to 
the  United  SUtes  for  administration  as  part 
of  the  park  at  such  time  as  the -property 
conveyed  ceases  to  be  managed  in  accord- 
ance with  clauses  (ii)  and  (ill)  of  paragraph 
(20.". 

(3)  By  redesignating  "Sac.  401."  as  "Sic 
401.  (a)"  and  inserting  the  following  new 
subsection  after  subsection  (a)  of  section 
401. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  such  sums  as  may  have 
been  appropriated  for  the  acquisition  of 
property  prior  to  the  effecUve  date  of  this 
subsection,  there  is  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated after  October  1,  1982,  for  that  pur- 
pose not  to  exceed  112,300,000.". 

(3)  In  subsection  202(b),  strike  out  "ten 
years"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "twenty 
years". 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  sttidy 
existing  road  access  to  the  park  and  to 
report  to  Congress  on  the  Impact  of  park-re- 
lated use  of  those  roads  and  to  report  specif- 
ic recommendations  on  improvements  neces- 
sary to  Insure  adequate  road  aooeas  to  the 
park.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to  report 
within  one  year  of  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  section  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of  R^re- 
sentaUves  and  to  the  Committee  on  Eoetgy 
and  Natural  Resources  of  the  Senate. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  embossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  taUe 
agreed  to. 
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SARATOGA  NATIONAL 
HISTORICAL  PARK 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1540)  to  revise  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Saratoga  National  Histori- 
cal Park  In  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  NaturtQ  Resources,  with  amend- 
ments, as  foUows: 

On  page  2,  line  19,  strike  'purposes",  and 
insert  the  following;  "purposes,  or  for  com- 
mercial agricultural  purposes  found  to  be 
compatible  with  the  General  Management 
Plan."; 

On  page  2.  line  23,  after  "residential", 
insert  "or  agricultural"; 

On  page  3.  line  3.  beginning  with  "as", 
strike  through  and  including  "termination." 
on  line  5,  and  insert  the  following:  "of  the 
term  retained  by  the  owner."; 

On  page  3,  line  14,  after  "appropriated", 
insert  "after  October  1, 1982,";  and 

On  page  3,  line  15,  strike  "necessary"  and 
insert  the  following:  "necessary,  but  not  to 
exceed   $1,000,000   for   the   acquisition   of 
lands  and  interests  therein,". 
So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1540 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  preserve  certain  lands  historically 
associated  with  the  Battle  of  Saratoga  and 
to  facilitate  the  administration  and  inter- 
pretation of  the  Saratoga  National  Histori- 
cal Park,  the  boundary  of  the  park  Is  hereby 
revised  to  include  the  area  generally  depict- 
ed on  the  map  entitled  "Saratoga  National 
Historical  Park,"  numbered  80,001,  and 
dated  March  23,  1979.  Within  the  boundary 
of  the  park,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary"), 
is  authorized  to  acquire  lands  and  interests 
therein  by  donation,  purchase  with  donated 
or  appropriated  funds,  or  exchange.  Except 
for  the  tract  identified  on  the  aforesaid  map 
as  tract  numlier  01-132,  which  was  author- 
ized to  be  acquired  by  section  115  of  the  Act 
of  March  5,  1980  (94  SUt.  71),  the  SecreUry 
may  not  acquire  (except  by  donation)  fee 
simple  title  to  those  lands  depicted  on  the 
map  as  proposed  for  less  than  fee  acquisi- 
tion. The  map  shall  tie  on  file  and  available 
for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rUx. 

8w.  a.  (a)  Except  for  property  which  the 
Secretary  determines  to  be  necessary  for 
the  purposes  of  administration,  develop- 
ment, access,  or  public  use,  an  owner  of  im- 
proved property  which  is  used  solely  for 
noncommerical  residential  pruposes,  or  for 
commercial  agricultural  purposes  found  to 
be  compatible  with  the  General  Manage- 
ment Plan,  on  the  date  of  its  acquisition  by 
the  Secretary  may  retain,  as  a  condition  of 
such  an  acquisition,  a  right  of  use  and  occu- 
pancy of  the  property  for  such  residential 
or  agricultural  purposes.  The  right  retained 
may  be  for  a  definite  term  which  shall  not 
exceed  twenty-five  years,  or  in  lieu  thereof, 
for  a  term  ending  at  the  death  of  the  owner. 
The  Secretary  shall  pay  to  the  owner  the 
fair  market  value  of  the  property  on  the 
date  of  such  acquisition,  less  the  fair  market 
value,  of  the  term  retained  by  the  owner. 

Sxc.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Act  approved  June 
22,  1948  (62  Stat.  571;  16  U.S.C.  lS9d),  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorised  to  accept  all  or  any  portion  of 
the  General  Philip  Schuyler  Mansion  prop- 
erty, real  and  personal,  situated  at  Schuy- 
lervOle,  New  York,  comprising  approximate- 
ly fifty  acres.". 


Sec.  4.  Ther4  is  hereby  authorized  to  be. 
appropriated  <fter  October  1,  1982.  such 
sums  as  may  b«  necessary,  but  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  for  the  acquisition  of  lands  and 
interests  thereki,  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  this  Act.        I 

•  Mr.  MOYljriHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  strong  support  of  S.  1540, 
legislation  that  I  have  introduced  to 
extend  the  boundaries  of  the  Saratoga 
National  Historical  Park  In  Stillwater, 
N.Y.  I 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware,  it  wse  at  Saratoga  that  the 
Continental  Army  soundly  defeated 
the  British  and  thus  turned  the  tide  of 
the  American  Revolution.  If  I  may  di- 
gress for  a  moment,  a  discussion  of  the 
events  surrounding  this  great  victory 
seems  to  be  tn  order,  and  is  certainly 
relevant  to  aiiy  discussion  of  the  bill's 
merit.  I 

For  centusies,  the  passage  miming 
from  Lake  Qiamplaln  along  the  banks 
of  the  Hudson  River  was  viewed  as  a 
strategic     h^hway     throughout     the 
Northwest.  In  the  early  years  of  the 
American  Involution,   General  John 
Burgoyne  or  the  Royal  British  Army 
devised  a  plab  to  lead  his  troops  south 
along  this  r^ute  and  capture  the  city 
of  Albany.  On  June  17,  1777,  Burgoyne 
set  out  with  a  force  of  9,000  British 
soldiers  to  Accomplish  just  that.  As 
they   advanOed   toward   Albany,   Bur- 
goyne and  his  men  suffered  a  series  of 
setbacks,  bui  still  they  pressed  on.  In 
fact,  the  British  may  very  well  have 
reached  Altjany  and  dealt  the  embry- 
onic Ameriaan  revolution  a  crippling 
blow  had  it  pot  been  for  the  resource- 
ful    planning     of     General     Horatio 
Gates,  Commander  of  the  American 
forces  in  the  northern  colonies.  In  two 
separate  battles  at  Saratoga,  General 
Gates,  with  an  army  that  had  grown 
to  nearly   30.000  men.  isolated  Bur- 
goyne's  troops  and  forced  his  surren- 
der on  Octc«er  17,  1777. 


resents  the  most 
cant    sections    of 
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Acreage  is  mlsslfig,  acreage  that  rep- 
historically  signlfi- 
the  park.  Among 
them,  the  locati(in  of  the  American 
headquarters,  thd  American  hospital, 
and  the  grounds  where  the  largest 
portion  of  the  1  American  fortified 
flank  stood  strong  against  the  British. 
In  total,  this  area  is  composed  of 
803.91  acres  whlcli.  In  several  cases,  lie 
virtually  In  the  nflddle  of  the  confines 
of  the  established  park.  The  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today  will 
d  Incorporate  into 
system  those  800 
aramount  historical 


unify  the  park 
our  national  pari 
acres  that  are  of 
importance. 

I  should  like 
the      eminent 


recall  the  words  of 
jducator,  Timothy 
Dwlght,  who  seijved  as  president  of 
Yale  College  from  1795  until  the  time 
of  his  death  in  1817.  Upon  visiting  the 
battlegound  In  1*179,  he  was  moved  to 
remark  that,  "Future  travelers  will 
resort  to  this  spot  with  the  same  emo- 
tions of  which  it  I  is  the  perpetual  me- 
morial." Indeed  we  have.  With  this 
legislation  we  are  finally  making  com- 
plete this  memorial  to  one  of  the  most 
stirring  and  imp<n-tant  military  battles 
in  our  Nation's  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  suppcjrt  of  this  monument 
to  those  patriots  whose  sacrifice  made 
this  Republic  po^ible.* 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reafilng,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed, 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsicjer  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  l^y  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  toj  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  American  victory  at  Saratoga 
forced  the  British  to  reassess  their 
strategy  of  crushing  the  colonial  rebel- 
lion through  a  series  of  major  land 
campaigns.  They  shifted  their  empha- 
sis to  naval  warfare  and  the  capture  of 
more  limited  strategic  targets. 

The  effeat  the  battle  at  Saratoga 
had  on  thejAmericauis  was  even  more 
profound.  It  not  only  bolstered  the 
morale  of  the  Revolutionary  Army,  it 
was  also  Instrumental  in  bringing 
France  int<J  the  war.  The  American 
Revolution  had  graduated  from  a 
struggle  between  a  mother  country 
and  her  c(^lony  to  an  international 
conflict  in  which  an  American  victory 
was  seen  ati  last  to  be  a  distinct  possi- 
bility. I 

To  commonorate  the  Battle  of  Sara- 
toga and  tne  American  patriots  who 
sacrificed  their  lives  there,  legislation 
was  enacted  in  1938  to  create  the  Sara- 
toga Historical  Park.  While  the  park  is 
both  historically  relevant  and  esthet- 
ically  a  delight,  it  is  nevertheless  lack- 
ing in  a  gec^aphic  as  well  as  historic 
sense. 


ACADIA  N.I  lTIONAL  PARK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bin  (S.  1777)  relating  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  pel  manent  boundary  for 
that  portion  of  the  Acadia  National 
Park  as  lies  with  In  the  town  of  Isle  au 
Haut,  Maine,  wh  ich  had  been  reported 
from  the  Comnlttee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resourqes,  with  amendments, 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line!  17,  strike  "comprising", 
through  and  incluqing  "acres"  on  line  19; 

On  page  3,  line  5j  after  "exchange.".  Insert 
the  following:  Th^  Secretary  is  authorized 
and  directed  to  atouire  by  donation,  pur- 
chase with  donated  or  appropriated  fimds. 
or  exchange  the  tfact  known  as  the  Hamil- 
ton lot  In  Duck  Hatbor. 

On  page  3.  line'  8,  strike  "ninety  days", 
and  insert  "one  hundred  and  eighty  days"; 

On  page  3,  line  i  20,  after  "level:",  insert 
"Provided,  howevei'."; 

On  page  4,  line] 23.  strike  "In",  through 
and  including  "1981".  on  line  25,  and  insert 
the  following:        I 

(b)  In  furtherani*  of  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  thfc  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  reoort  estebllshlng  carrying 
capacities  for  the  Isle  au  Haut  portion  of 
Acadia  National  Park.  The  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  the  parrying  capacities  estab- 
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lished  with  public  participation  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut  and 
other  Interested  parties. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  no  later  then  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
SecreUry  shall  begin  implementing  the  car- 
rying capacities  contained  in  the  report 
sixty  days  after  the  report  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  committees. 

(d)  Carrying  capacities  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  reviewed,  and  if 
necessary  revised,  every  five  years.  Any  revi- 
sion in  such  carrying  capacity  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Until  such  time  as  a  carrying  capacity 
limitation  is  established  and  implemented 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  tem- 
porary measures  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  visitation  does  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  visitation  for  the  period  1979  to 
1981. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  after  October  1,  1982,  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  there  are  significant  scenic,  education- 
al, natural,  and  cultural  resources  in  the 
town  of  Isle  au  Haut.  Maine; 

(2)  due  to  the  isolated  location  and  tradi- 
tional resource-based  economy  of  the  town's 
island  community,  these  resources  are  frag- 
ile and  deserving  of  conservation  and  pro- 
tection through  both  public  and  private  ef- 
forts; and 

(3)  both  residents  of  the  town  and  visitors 
to  the  Acadia  National  Park  will  benefit 
from  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
boundary  for  the  park  and  the  management 
of  parklands  on  a  limited  entry,  low  intensi- 
ty basis. 

Sec.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  permanent  boundary  of 
Acadia  National  Park  lying  within  the  town 
of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine,  is  hereby  established 
to  include  only  those  lands  and  interests 
therein  as  are  depicted  on  the  map  entitled 
"Boundary  Map,  Acadia  National  Park. 
Town  of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine",  numbered 
123-80003  and  dated  October  1981,  which 
map  is  on  file  and  available  for  public  in- 
spection in  the  offices  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  and  at  the  registry  of  Deeds  for 
Hancock  and  Knox  Counties,  Maine. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Within  the  boundary  estab- 
lished by  section  2.  and  as  Indicated  on  the 
map  referenced  therein,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  "the 
Secretary")  is  authorized  to  acquire  lands 
and  Interests  therein  by  donation  or  ex- 
change. The  Secretary  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  acquire  by  donation,  purchase 
With  donated  or  appropriated  funds,  or  ex- 
change the  tract  known  as  the  Hamilton  lot 
in  Duck  Harbor.  No  later  than  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  from  enactment  hereof,  the 
Secretary  shall  convey  to  the  town  of  Isle 
au  Haut  all  right,  title  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  those  lands  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  which  lie 
outside  the  boundary  established  by  section 
2  and  within  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut,  sub- 
ject only  to  such  convenants  nmning  with 
the  land  as  the  Secretary  and  the  town 
agree  are  necessary  to  preserve  the  general 
character  of  such  lands,  which  shall  include 
covenants  to  maintain  forever  in  their  natu- 
ral condition  (excepting  the  cutting  of  fire 


trails  and  the  extinguishment  of  fires)  lands 
above  tliree  hundred  feet  above  the  mean 
high  water  level:  Provided,  however.  That 
such  covenants  with  respect  to  lands  above 
three  hundred  feet  and  below  four  hundred 
feet  shall  permit  the  gathering  and  removal 
of  dead  and  fallen  timber. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  is  also  authorized 
to  accept  by  donation,  as  a  coholder  for  en- 
forcement purposes  only,  a  limited  enforce- 
ment interest  in  conservation  easements  on 
lands  outside  the  boundary  established  by 
section  2  hereof  and  within  the  town  of  Isle 
au  Haut  which  may  from  time  to  time  be 
donated  to  the  Isle  au  Haut  Land  Conserva- 
tion Trust,  a  trust  established  under  the 
laws  of  the  SUte  of  Maine.  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Acadia  National  Park  is  hereby 
authorized  to  serve  as  an  ex  officio  trustee 
of  such  trust. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  management  and  use  of 
parklands  on  Isle  au  Haut  shall  not  inter- 
fere with  the  maintenance  of  a  viable  local 
community  with  a  traditional  resource- 
ba^ed  economy  outside  the  boundary  of  the 
park.  To  the  maximum  extent  practicable, 
no  development  or  plan  for  the  convenience 
of  park  visitors  shall  be  undertaken  which 
would  be  Incompatible  with  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  flora  and  fauna  or  the  physio- 
graphic conditions  now  prevailing,  and 
every  effort  shall  be  exerted  to  maintain 
and  preserve  this  portion  of  the  park  in  as 
nearly  its  present  state  and  condition  as 
possible.  In  recognition  of  the  special  fragil- 
ity and  sensitivity  of  the  park's  resouces, 
visitation  shall  be  strictly  limited  to  assure 
negligible  adverse  impact  on  such  resources, 
to  conserve  the  character  of  the  town  and  to 
protect  the  quality  of  the  visitor  experience. 

(b)  In  furtherance  of  the  purpose  of  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary 
shall  prepare  a  report  establishing  carrying 
capacities  for  the  Isle  au  Haut  |X>rtlon  of 
Acadia  National  Park.  The  report  shall  be 
prepared  and  the  carrying  capacities  estab- 
lished with  public  participation  and  in  con- 
sultation with  the  town  of  Isle  au  Haut  and 
other  interested  parties. 

(c)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  the 
report  to  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  of  the  Senate  and  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  no  later  than  six  months 
from  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  shall  begin  implementing  the  car- 
rying capacities  contained  in  the  report 
sixty  days  after  the  report  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  the  committees. 

(d)  Carrying  capacities  established  pursu- 
ant to  this  section  shall  be  reviewed,  and  if 
necessary  revised  every  five  years.  Any  revi- 
sion in  such  carrying  capacity  shall  be  made 
in  accordance  with  the  procedures  set  forth 
in  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section. 

(e)  Until  such  time  as  a  carrying  capacity 
limitation  is  established  and  implemented 
pursuant  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall  take  such  tem- 
porary measures  as  are  necessary  to  assure 
that  visitation  does  not  exceed  the  average 
annual  visitation  for  the  period  1979  to 
1981. 

Sec.  5.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated after  October  I.  1982,  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrs, 
the  following  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Bidr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  1777,  a  bill  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  boundary  for 
Acadia  National  Park  on  Isle  au  Haut, 
Maine,  as  It  has  been  amended  by  the 


Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. 

I  am  very  gratified  that  we  have 
reached  the  point  where  this  legisla- 
tion can  be  passed  by  the  full  Senate. 
As  I  indicated  earlier  when  I  Intro- 
duced the  bill  with  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  this  measure  is 
the  product  of  hard  work  and  negotia- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  parties  to  the 
boundary  question. 

The  establishment  of  a  permanent 
boundary  for  Acadia  National  Park  on 
this  island,  authorized  by  section  2  of 
the  bill,  is  a  goal  long  sought  by  town 
officials  who  have  had  no  control  over 
the  growth  of  the  park  on  the  island. 
Understandably,  they  desire  more  sta- 
bility for  their  tax  base  and  for  the 
management  of  the  natural  resources 
on  the  island  and  In  surrounding 
waters  for  local  residents  who  depend 
on  those  resources  for  their  livelihood. 

The  third  section  of  the  blU  wiU 
permit  the  deletion  of  certain  parcels 
of  parkland  which  are  north  of  the 
proposed  boundary  and  are  not  contig- 
uous to  existing  park  holdings.  They 
will  be  conveyed  to  the  town  and  pre- 
served by  means  of  restrictive  cov- 
enants running  with  the  land.  The 
covenants  in  question  have  already 
been  agreed  to  in  principle  by  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  in  Its  "Record  of 
Decision— General  Management  for 
Isle  au  Haut,"  released  In  February 
1981.  The  appendix  to  that  docuiment 
contains  the  substance  of  the  restric- 
tive covenants  which  both  park  and 
town  officials  believe  are  necessary  to 
protect  the  land. 

Significantly,  section  3  will  also 
permit  the  addition  of  valuable  natu- 
ral areas  to  the  park  through  dona- 
tions of  land  made  possible  by  the  gen- 
erosity of  private  landowners. 

Last,  that  section  recognizes  the  use 
of  conservation  easements  as  a  tool  for 
preserving  those  portions  of  the  island 
outside  the  park  which  local  residents 
may  choose  to  protect.  Further,  the 
bill  contemplates  the  creation  of  a  new 
private  entity,  the  Isle  au  Haut  Land 
Conservation  Trust,  which  would 
accept  the  donation  of  such  ease- 
ments. The  section  allows  the  National 
Park  Service  to  enforce  the  easements 
donated  to  the  trust  if  the  landowner 
and  the  park  both  consent  to  such  an 
arrangement. 

The  first  section  of  the  bill  embodies 
the  finding  by  Congress  that  the  natu- 
ral, cultural,  and  other  resources  on 
the  island  are  to  be  conserved  and  pro- 
tected by  public  and  private  efforts. 
By  emphasizing  such  conservation. 
Congress  is  acknowledging  the  fragile 
quality  of  those  resources  and  the  spe- 
cial need  for  their  protection  so  future 
generations  can  enjoy  them.  In  foster- 
ing such  action,  Mr.  President,  we  are 
trying  to  preserve  the  resources  as 
well  as  a  way  of  life.  Isle  au  Haut  is  a 
small  fishing  village,  and  Its  residents 
are  primarily  lobstermen  and  commer- 
cial fishermen.  This  way  of  life  is  rap- 
idly dying  out  along  the  Maine  coast, 
and  by  trying  to  preserve  the  luitural 
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qualities  here,  we  are  striving  to  allow 
such  free  enterprise  to  thrive  in  the 
future. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  works  hand  in 
glove  with  the  intent  of  resource  pro- 
tection by  requiring,  through  statu- 
tory language,  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice to  establish  and  implement,  after  a 
public  process,  a  carrying  capacity  for 
the  island.  The  intent  of  this  section  is 
to  place  a  limit  on  the  numbers  of 
people  who  can  visit  the  Island  during 
the  summer  months.  Since  the  Park 
Service  began  keeping  records  of 
island  visitation  in  the  mid-1970's,  visi- 
tor use  has  more  than  doubled.  Town 
officials  fear  that  those  numbers  will 
double  again  within  5  years  and  in- 
crease further  if  nothing  is  done  to 
keep  the  number  of  visitors  in  check. 
They  believe  the  current  level  of  visi- 
tation is  about  right,  and  base  that  on 
the  fact  that  there  has  been  notice- 
able damage  to  trails  and  vegetation  in 
the  park  and  because  further  increases 
would  diminish  the  quality  of  the  ex- 
perience on  the  island;  namely,  remote 
island  camping  and  hiking.  They  also 
believe,  as  indicated  above,  that 
heightened  numbers  of  visitors  would 
threaten,  and  ultimately  extinguish, 
their  way  of  life. 

The  National  Park  Service  will  study 
the  island  resources  and  report  to  the 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee with  Its  findings  no  later  than  6 
months  from  the  date  of  enactment. 
.Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  the 
Park  Service  will  Indeed  be  able  to 
meet  this  direfctive  within  the  required 
time  limit  and  that  its  findings  will 
lead  it  to  establish  a  visitor  limit  rea- 
sonably close  to  current  levels. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  time  to  com- 
mend my  distingviished  colleagues  on 
the  committee— the  chairman.  Senator 
McClure,  the  ranl^ng  minority 
member.  Senator  Jackson,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserved  Water,  Senator 
Wallop,  and  its  ranking  member.  Sen- 
ator Bumpers,  for  their  efforts  in 
making  this  legislation  possible.  The 
committee  held  a  hearing  on  the  bill 
on  ^ril  14  and  its  members  voted 
unanimously  in  mid-May  to  report  the 
bill  favorably  with  amendments.  I 
want  to  thank  these  Senators,  as  well 
as  their  staff  membera,  for  the  time 
they  spent  on  this  measure. 

After  final  passage  of  S.  1777,  the 
House  will  begin  its  consideration  of 
the  bill.  I  wish  my  colleagues  in  the 
other  Chamber  well  during  delibera- 
tions and  hope  to  see  this  legislation 
sent  to  the  White  House  by  adjourn- 
ment. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  this 
opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of  the 
Isle  au  Haut  legislation.* 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  blU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    I 

move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 

the  bill  was  passed. 


Mr.  ROB^T  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  movqto  lay  that  motion  on  th6 
Uble. 

The  motio^  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  STEVteNS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  Senate 
now  has  pasfced  Calendar  No.  605,  Cal- 
endar No.  6)6,  and  Calendar  No.  607 
with  their  ai  lendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
renew  my  request  that  Calendar  No. 
610  be  placed  before  the  Senate  and 
passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  i  request  has  now  been 
cleared  and  there  is  no  objection. 


June  10, 1982 


ENVIRONlilENTAL         RESEARCH, 
DEVELOPMENT,     AND     DEMON- 
STRATION ACT  OP  1983 
The  bill  (S.  2577)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  environmental  research, 
development,  and  demonstrations  for 
the  fiscal  yaar  1983,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  ind  passed,  as  follows: 

I  S.  2677 

Be  it  enactkd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentati^a  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Environmental  Research,  Development, 
and  Demonstration  Act  of  1983". 

PROGRAM  AUTRORIZATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Inhere  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  for  etivlrormiental  research,  devel- 
opment, and  I  demonstration  activities  for 
the  fiscal  yeat  1983  for  the  following  activi- 
ties: 1 

(1)  for  air  I  quality  activities  authorized 
under  the  Cle^  Air  Act.  $55,685,000; 

(2)  for  watar  quality  activities  authorized 
under  the  Pefleral  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.  as  amended.  $39,710,000: 

(3)  for  water  supply  activities  authorized 
under  the  Bafe  Drinking  Water  Act. 
$25,906,000;    I 

(4)  for  soli«  and  hazardous  waste  activi- 
ties authorized  under  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act.  as  amended,  $33,964,000: 

(5)  lor  pe«ticide  activities  authorized 
under  the  Inderal  Insecticide.  Pimgicide. 
and  Rodenticide  Act.  $6,469,000: 

(6)  for  raiiation  activities  authorized 
under  section  301  of  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  $2,041,000; 

(7)  for  Interdisciplinary  activities. 
$10,870,000;    r 

(8)  for  toxic  substances  activities  author- 
ized under  ttie  Toxic  Substances  Control 
Act.  $28.149.<|00: 

(9)  for  energy  activities.  $51,530,000. 

(b)  There  Are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  th  B  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  Off:  ce  of  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, for  fl8(  al  year  1983.  for  program  man- 
agement andisupport.  $9,721,000. 

<c)  When  He  finds  it  in  the  public  interest, 
the  Administrator  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  ifeency  is  authorized  to  utullze 
funds  authoQzed  In  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  for 
appropriate  scientific  and  professional 
review  of  research  and  development  grant, 
contract,  anf  cooperative  agreement  appli- 
cations. 


(d)  Funds  may  be*  transferred  between  the 
categories  listed  In  subsections  (a)  and  (b) 
except  that  no  funds  may  be  transferred 
from  any  particular  category  listed  In  sub- 
section (a)  or  (b)  tb  any  other  category  or 
categories  listed  in  any  such  subsection  If 
the  total  of  the  fioids  so  transferred  from 
that  particular  category  would  exceed  10 
per  centum  thereof,  and  no  funds  may  be 
transferred  to  any  particular  category  listed 
in  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  from  any  other  cate- 
gory or  categories  listed  in  any  such  subsec- 
tion if  the  total  of  the  funds  so  transferred 
to  that  particular  category  would  exceed  10 
per  centum  thereof,  unless— 

(Da  period  of  thirty  legislative  days  has 
passed  after  the  Administrator  of  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  or  his  desig- 
nee has  transmltteid  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  &  written  report  contain- 
ing a  full  and  complete  statement  concern- 
ing the  nature  of  ftie  transfer  involved  and 
the  reason  therefore;  or 

(2)  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  having  Jurisdic- 
tion over  the  subject  matter  involved  before 
the  expiration  of  such  period,  has  transmit- 
ted to  the  Administrator  written  notice  to 
the  effect  that  su^h  committee  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  proposed  action. 

(e)  The  Adminlitrator  shall  establish  a 
separately  identified  program  of  continuing, 
long-term  envlroniiental  research  and  de- 
velopment for  each  activity  listed  In  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section.  Unless  otherwise 
specified  by  law,  A  least  20  per  centum  of 
funds  appropriate^  to  the  Administrator  for 
environmental  research  and  development 
for  each  activity  listed  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section  shall  be  obligated  and  expended 
for  such  long-term  environmental  research 
and  development  under  this  subsection. 

Sec.  3.  Approprtatlons  made  pursuant  to 
the  authority  provided  in  section  2  of  this 
Act  shall  remain  available  for  obligation  for 
expenditures,  or  fttr  obligation  and  expendi- 
ture, for  such  peifod  or  periods  as  may  be 
specified  in  the  A^  making  such  appropri- 
ations. I 

Sec.  4.  Of  the  funds  appropriated  from 
the  Hazardous  Substance  Response  Trust 
Fund.  $15,000,000  shall  be  expended  for  re- 
search and  development  activities  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERl   C.  BYRD.  Mr.  I>resi 
dent,  I  move  to^ay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  t^  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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INSECTICIDE. 
AND  RODENTICIDE 
INDEFINITELY        POST- 


S.    1036, 
FUNGICIDE 
ACT, 
PONED 

Mr.  STEVEN^.  Bfr.  {'resident,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
100.  S.  1036,  bejbidefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE 
DISCHARGED 


DN  THE  JUDICIARY 
FROM    FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OF  H.R.  4935 

Mr.  STEVEIIS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  tommittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  further  con- 


sideration of  H.R.  4935,  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  placed  on  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


A  MILITARY  SOLUTION  IS  NO 
SOLUTION 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
Israel's  invasion  of  Lebanon,  I  do  not 
lielieve  we  can  any  longer  afford  the 
silence  of  quiet  diplomacy.  The  nation- 
hood of  Lebanon  hangs  in  precarious 
balance,  and  a  special  friend  and  ally 
may  have  started  on  a  course  that 
threatens  the  whole  community  of  na- 
tions. 

The  Israeli  Govenunent  insists  that 
its  invasion  of  Lebanon  is  only  a  tem- 
porary necessity  to  defend  Israeli  civil- 
ians from  terrorist  attaclcs  launched 
from  Lebanese  territory.  The  implica- 
tion is  that,  once  the  Palestinian  guer- 
rillas are  pushed  back  a  sufficient  dis- 
tance from  the  border,  Israel  will  with- 
draw its  forces  from  Lebanon,  and  a 
ceasefire  again  will  be  instituted. 

I  hope  that  is,  indeed,  what  occurs. 
But— even  If  the  fighting  stops  imme- 
diately; even  if  Israeli  forces  withdraw 
completely  from  Lebanon;  even  if  the 
Palestinian  organizations  are  too 
broken  to  resume  immediate  oper- 
ations against  Israel  proper;  and  even 
if  the  other  states  of  the  region  hold 
their  peace— all  very  big  "ifs"— this 
body  must  make  it  clear  to  all  the  par- 
ties to  this  conflict  that  military  solu- 
tions to  regional  problems  are  unac- 
ceptable. This  is  particularly  true 
when  those  solutions  are  sought  with 
U.S.  weaponry,  with  U.S.  economic  aid, 
and  with  U.S.  military  training. 

Israel,  perhaps  more  than  any 
nation,  has  known  a  history  of  bitter 
suffering  and  harsh  struggle.  The 
modem  State  of  Israel  was  bom  out  of 
that  very  suffering  and  struggle— a  tri- 
umph of  a  people  over  the  injustice  of 
centuries.  But  that  birth  came  also  out 
of  violence,  and  I  am  very  much  afraid 
that  Israel's  leaders  of  today  have 
taken  violence  as  their  birthright.  It 
has  made  them  quick  to  make  war  on 
their  enemies,  and,  perhaps  most  iron- 
ically, it  has  left  them  blind  to  the  suf- 
fering of  those  who  are  weak  and  with 
whom  they  have  no  legitimate  quarrel. 

What  of  the  Palestinians?  They,  too, 
have  chosen  violence  for  a  birthright— 
to  be  passed  from  father  to  son  as 
soon  as  those  young  shoulders  can 
support  a  rifle.  It  is  not  for  me  to  say 
that  their  desire  to  be  once  more  a 
nation  is  wrong.  But  I  do  say,  to  wage 
war  from  the  midst  of  the  very  old  and 
very  youing,  from  the  villages  of  small 
shopkeepers  and  farmers,  from  the 
heart  of  a  once  beautiful  capital- 
Beirut— of  a  free  nation— that  is 
unconscionable. 

The  problems  of  the  Middle  East  are 
centuries  old,  and  resolutions  to  those 


problems,  traditionally,  have  been 
sought  in  battle.  But  the  battles  of 
this  week,  the  battles  of  today,  are  no 
longer  fought  with  the  simple  bow  and 
spear.  Today's  combatants  are  using 
the  most  modem  and  the  most  lethal 
weaponry,  short  of  nuclear  arms,  that 
United  States  and  Soviet  technology 
can  provide. 

Already,  the  cities  and  villages  of 
southern  Lebanon  are  in  ruins,  the 
fabric  of  Lebanese  society  is  torn— per- 
haps irreparably— and  many  noncom- 
batants  lie  dead  or  critically  wounded. 
Where  will  the  Juggernaut  lead  us 
next?  For,  make  no  mistake,  it  carries 
us  with  it  as  siu"ely  as  if  we  were  on 
today's  field  of  battle.  WiU  we  have 
the  luxiu-y  of  another  ceasefire,  a 
little  breathing  space  in  which  to 
search  for  the  tattered  spirit  of  Camp 
David?  Or  will  our  time  finally  run  out 
and  the  battle  be  Joined  by  the  other 
nations  of  the  region,  nations  that 
have  claims  on  one  or  the  other  of  the 
superpowers?  Neither  we,  nor  the 
Soviet  Union,  can  allow  oiu-  coimtries 
to  be  drawn  toward  that  narrow  chasm 
of  confrontation. 

It  is  to  avoid  that  very  real  danger 
that  I  ask  President  Reagan  to  call 
s«ain,  as  forcefully  as  possible,  for  an 
immediate  ceasefire  and  withdrawal  of 
Israeli  forces  from  Lebanon.  And.  fur- 
ther, that  he  urge  the  combatants  to 
begin  negotiations  to  insure  the  terri- 
torial sovereignty  of  Lebanon  and  to 
resolve  the  issues  which  led  to  the  out- 
break of  hostilities.  Until  this  is  done, 
and  until  we  determine  that  no  U.S. 
laws  have  been  broken  by  the  use  of 
U.S.  weaponry  in  this  conflict,  I  ask 
that  President  Reagan  suspend  all  mil- 
itary aid  to  the  coimtries  of  the 
Middle  East,  and  that  he  ask  the 
Soviet  Union  to  do  likewise. 

This  latest  conflict  should  convince 
our  governments,  once  and  for  all, 
that  stability  is  not  bought  with  arms. 
The  strength  of  cooperation  among 
allies  is  not  in  any  way  proportional  to 
the  amount  of  military  sales  credits  al- 
lowed a  country.  The  tyranny  of  fear 
must  be  set  aside  and  human  needs 
met  before  there  can  begin  to  be  trust 
between  people  and  between  nations. 
As  for  holy  wars,  they  exist  only  in 
the  minds  of  men  too  unimaginative  to 
make  peace. 


ROBERT  McC.  FIGG.  JR. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  South  Carolina's  most  eminent 
lawyers  and  public  spirited  citizens  has 
recently  been  honored,  rightly,  by  his 
professional  peers.  Robert  McC.  Figg, 
Jr.  who  has  stood  in  the  front  ranks  of 
the  legal  profession  for  many  years 
has  received  the  1982  Durant  Award 
for  Distinguished  Public  Service  from 
the  South  Carolina  Bar. 

By  his  expertise,  demeanor,  and 
service  he  had  clearly  earned  this  dis- 
tinction. It  is  a  pleasure  for  me  to 
extend  my  congratulations  and  to 
commend  him  for  the  efforts  and  lead- 
ership which  he  has  contributed  to 


the  welfare  of  his  profession.  State 
and  Nation. 

Although  a  native  of  Virginia,  Mr. 
Figg  has  lived  most  of  his  life  in  South 
Carolina,  He  settled  in  Charleston 
shortly  after  graduation  from  Colimi- 
bia  University  Law  School  and  went 
on  to  establish  a  distinguished  law 
practice  after  being  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1922.  During  those  years  in 
Charleston,  he  also  served  as  an  out- 
standing solicitor  (prosecuting  attor- 
ney) and  was  in  the  South  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives  for  one 
term. 

Mr.  President,  he  became,  simply, 
one  of  the  best  courtroom  lawyers  of 
his  time  and  has  argued  many  com- 
plex cases  all  the  way  to  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Today,  he  practices  law  in  one  of  the 
leading  law  firms  in  Columbia,  S.C.. 
where  he  has  lived  since  serving  for 
several  years  as  dean  of  the  University 
of  South  Carolina  Law  School.  In  this 
academic  role,  Mr.  Figg  was  instnunen- 
tal  in  many  improvements  to  the 
school  but.  perhaps  more  importantly, 
he  was  able  to  impart  his  considerable 
talents  as  a  lawyer  to  both  the  faculty 
and  students  whose  good  fortune 
brought  them  together  at  that  time. 

I  have  known  Bob  Figg  for  most  of 
my  adult  life,  and,  from  personal 
knowledge  of  his  sterling  character 
and  extensive  ability,  I  can  attest  to 
his  high  qualifications  for  the  award 
he  has  Just  received.  As  an  able  lawyer 
and  public  servant,  he  has  set  a  high 
standard  for  all  to  follow. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  about 
Mr.  Figg's  selection  for  this  award 
which  appeared  in  the  State  newspa- 
per of  Columbia,  S.C.,  June  8,  1982,  be 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarlcs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Columbia  Lawyer  Hokorxd 

Columbia  lawyer  Robert  M.  Figg  Jr..  has 
been  honored  with  the  DuRant  Award  for 
Distinguished  Public  Service  given  annimiiy 
by  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  South 
Carolina  Bar. 

A  member  of  the  law  firm  of  Robinson, 
McFadden.  Moore.  Pope.  Williams,  Taylor 
and  Brallsford,  P^g  received  the  award  Sat- 
liTday  at  the  Bar's  annual  convention  on 
HUton  Head  Island. 

"The  presentation  recognized  tireless  ef- 
forts, sound  Judgment  and  outstanding  lead- 
ership gratuitously  rendered  over  many 
years  to  his  profession,  community,  state 
and  nation,"  according  to  a  Bar  statement. 

Figg,  a  native  of  Radford,  Va..  was  a  long- 
time resident  of  Charleston  and  received  his 
law  degree  from  Columbia  University  L*w 
School. 

Together  with  John  W.  Davis,  one-time 
Democratic  U.S.  presidential  candidate.  Figg 
represented  South  (Carolina  before  the  VS. 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Clarendon  County 
School  case,  a  part  of  the  historic  Brown  vs. 
Board  of  Education  ruling  In  1954  that  deseg- 
regated Southern  schools. 

Figg  was  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  1922  and 
served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  In 
1933  and  1934. 
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IMPLEMENTATION  OF         THE 

ALASKA  NATIONAL  INTEREST 
LANDS  CONSERVATION  ACT 
Ml.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  Join  my  colleagues  of  both 
today  and  yesterday  in  calling  atten- 
tion to  some  of  the  problems  that 
have  arisen  with  the  implementation 
of  the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  since  its  enactment 
in  1980.  Widely  considered  the  most 
important  land  conservation  in  this 
Nation's  history,  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
was  the  result  of  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion and  compromise  in  which  compet- 
ing needs  for  resource  protection  and 
resource  development  were  carefully 
balanced.  But  in  exercising  his  discre- 
tion under  the  act.  Secretary  of  Interi- 
or James  Watt  has  upset  this  balance, 
time  and  again  emphasizing  develop- 
ment. Several  instances  of  this  abuse 
of  Secretarial  discretion  merit  special 
comment. 

STKXSE  NATIONAL  CONSERVATION  ARKA 

The  Alaska  Lands  Act  establishes  a 
special  conservation  area  for  the 
Steese  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  This 
area  is  to  be  managed  for  multiple  use. 
sustained  yield,  and  the  maintenance 
of  environmental  quality.  But  it  is 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  mineral 
leasing  and  mining  until  a  land  use 
plan  Ls  prepsu-ed.  The  Alaska  Lands 
Act  requires  that  this  land  use  plan  be 
completed  by  December  1985.  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  no  fimds  were  requested  by 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
this  purpose.  However,  in  June  1981. 
Secretary  Watt  sent  a  memorandum 
to  BLM  Director  Robert  Burford  di- 
recting him  to  spend  fiscal  year  1982 
moneys  to  begin  the  planning  for  the 
Steese.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  $295,000 
has  been  requested  by  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  BLM  has  announced 
that  the  land  use  plan  will  be  complet- 
ed in  September  1984,  more  than  a 
year  early.  Secretary  Watt's  memoran- 
dum to  Director  Burford  suggests  that 
a  decision  has  already  been  made  to 
open  the  Steese  National  Conservation 
Area  to  mining  and  that  the  new  deci- 
sion to  expedite  the  land  use  plan  was 
made  to  assist  development.  The 
memorandum  in  part  states: 

These  areas  have  a  substantial  number  of 
Twhiing  claims  for  minerals  listed  on  the 
Strategic  Minerals  list.  lit  order  that  these 
claims  cmn  be  developed  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date  and  new  mineral  exploration  can  be 
initUtted,  you  are  hereby  -authorized  to  initi- 
ate land  use  planning  for  these  two  areas,  to 
the  extent  possible  with  funds  contained  in 
your  FT  1982  base  program. 

This  use  of  the  planning  process  to 
Justify  development  rather  than  make 
sound  decisions  is  contrary  to  Congres- 
sional intent  of  malntainhig  a  balance 
and  an  abuse  of  the  Secretary's  discre- 
tionary authority. 

BUC  WILDBUnSS  Rxmw 

I  believe  Secretary  Watt  has  also 
abused  his  discretionary  powers  in  im- 
plementing the  BLM  wilderness  provi- 
sion of  the  Alaska  Land  Act.  The  act 
contains  a  provision  which  relieves  the 


Secretary  oil  Interior  from  the  require- 
ment of  thei  Federal  Lands  Policy  and 
Management  Act  to  study  BLM  lands 
for  their  poEsible  inclusion  in  the  na- 
tional wilderness  preservation  system. 
However,  this  relief  from  mandatory 
wilderness  review  does  not  constitute  a 
prohibition  -  on  wilderness  considera- 
tion. In  fa<t.  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
states  that: 

The  Secretary  may  identify  areas  in 
Alaska  which  he  determines  are  suitable  as 
wilderness  aad  may,  from  time  to  time, 
make  recomiaendatlons  to  the  Congress  for 
Inclusion  of  any  such  areas  in  the  National 
WUdemess  F'feservation  System. 

However.  ISecretary  Watt,  in  imple- 
menting th|s  provision  of  the  Alaska 
Lands  Act.l  is  restricting  wilderness 
review  severely.  As  one  of  eight  policy 
directives  issued  March  12,  1981,  on 
the  Alaska  National  Interest  Lands 
Conservation  Act  implementation. 
Secretary  Watt  directed  "no  further 
wilderness  Inventory,  review,  study  or 
consideration  by  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  needed  or  is  to  be  un- 
dertaken io  Alaska,  except  in  those 
areas  whert  study  is  mandated  by  leg- 
islation." Tp  implement  the  Secretari- 
al directive,  the  BLM  put  out  the  fol- 
lowing memo: 

Except  for  public  lands  described  in  Sec- 
tion 1001.  AiriLCA,  all  work  related  to  des- 
ignation of  public  lands  as  wilderness  in 
Alaska  is  to  (top  immediately.  This  Includes 
development  of  alternative  land  use  options 
as  Wilderness  in  planning,  environmental 
assessments,  environmental  impact  state- 
ments, uplaryl  oil  and  gas  leasing  (including 
NPR-A),  rights  of  way  and  other  use  au- 
thorization. 

As  appropriate  wilderness  may  be  consid- 
ered and  evaluated  as  a  multiple  use  re- 
source. However,  under  no  clrcimistances 
will  special  terms,  conditions,  or  stipulations 
be  Included  fci  use  authorizations  to  protect 
wilderness  designations.  All  such  existing 
wilderness  protection  measures  are  hereby 
rescinded.  As  appropriate,  taking  into  ac- 
count worlUdad  priorities  and  staff  capabili- 
ties, responsible  offices  should  notify  any 
holders  of  ebclsting  use  authorization  have 
In  wilderness  mitigation  measures  that 
those  aspects  no  longer  apply. 

WhUe  t^e  Secretary's  directive  and 
the  BLM's  response  do  not  violate  the 
law,  they  lay  bare  the  pro-develop- 
ment posture  Secretary  Watt  is  taking 
in  exercisiAg  his  discretion  under  the 
Alaska  Lac  ds  Act. 

LAN  D  EXCRANOX  ACTIVITIES 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  mention  the 
Secretary'!  use  of  discretion  in  land 
exchange  activities  in  Alaska.  Yester- 
day my  colleague  from  Ohio,  Mr. 
MrrzENBAtfM.  discussed  a  serious  mis- 
interpretai  ion  of  the  land  exchange 
provisions  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  as 
it  applies  tjo  St.  Matthew  Island  refuge 
wilderness; 

There  is<  another  exchange  proposal 
which  woiild  set  the  same  intolerable 
precedent  for  park  wilderness.  The 
State  of  Alaska  owns  a  large  area  in 
the  Chitina  Valley  within  the  Wran- 
gell-St.  Ellas  National  Park  which  it  is 
threateniiig  to  dispose  of  at  auction. 
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The  National  Park  Service  has  been 
working  for  several  months  to  find 
lands  which  the  State  would  take  in 
trade  for  those  In  the  Chitina  Valley. 
The  standard  practice  is  to  offer 
public  domain  lands  in  exchanges  to 
acquire  inholdings  in  parks.  However, 
the  BLM  opposed  such  an  exchange, 
asserting  that  'tBLM  lands  must  not 
be  viewed  as  trading  stock  for  meeting 
other  agency's  objectives."  With  the 
real  possibility  of  development  of 
lands  in  the  heatrt  of  the  Wrangell-St. 
Ellas  National  ^ark.  the  Park  Service 
Is  now  proposina  to  trade  eight  nation- 
al park  areas  in  Denali,  Glacier  Bay, 
Klondike,  and  Yukon  Charley  for  the 
State's  lands  in  the  Chitina  Valley. 
Two  of  these  parcels— one  in  Denali 
and  one  in  GlaQier  Bay— are  designat- 
ed wilderness,  jand  their  exchange 
would  be  contr^y  to  the  Wilderness 
Act  and  the  Alaika  Lands  Act.  In  addi- 
tion, this  proposal  sets  the  unaccepta- 
ble precedent  of  trading  park  lands  for 
park  lands,  and  makes  no  sense  at  all 
in  that  it  would  remove  one  inholding 
by  creating  one  or  more  new  inhold- 
ings.  This  is  bad  policy,  and  Secretary 
Watt  should  not  allow  it  to  be  set. 

Mr.  Presideiit.  the  compromises 
adopted  by  Congress  in  1980  should 
not  be  overturned  by  administrative 
decisions.  Ther^  must  be  balance  not 
only  where  the  Alaska  Lands  Act  man- 
dates it,  but  alao  where  the  Secretary 
has  been  given  a  choice.  I  urge  Secre- 
tary Watt  to  sfiop  making  choices  en- 
tirely on  one  siqe  of  the  ledger. 


THE  ALASKAN  LANDS  ACT 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago,  when  we  wiere  debating  (dK2)  leg- 
islation, it  was  not  even  a  matter  of 
conjecture  thalt  such  situations  as 
those  describeq  by  my  colleagues  in 
the  last  2  days  {could  threaten  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Iwildlife  refuges  which 
were  soon  to  b^  established  in  Alaska. 
The  debate  was  over  where  the  bound- 
aries should  be  drawn,  not  over  what 
protection  should  be  provided  to  the 
lands  which  were  set  aside  as  refuges. 
Refuges  in  Alt  ska  were  to  be  estab- 
lished and  man  aged  for  the  same  pur- 
poses as  refuges  in  the  rest  of  the 
country— to  protect  wildlife  and  their 
habitat  as  pari  of  the  national  heri- 
tage. It  disturbs  me  to  see  how  little 
regard  this  administration  has  for  the 
principles  on  which  the  National  Wild- 
life Refuge  System  is  based. 

The  principle)  by  which  this  adminis- 
tration seems  tip  be  managing  our  ref- 
uges in  Alaska  Is  one  of  multiple  use— 
a  fine  principle  when  applied  to  lands 
which  Congress  has  set  to  multiple 
use,  namely  the  forests  and  the  public 


domain  lands. 


3ut  the  national  parks 


and  national  ^dllfe  refuges  of  this 
country  have  seen  set  aside  for  an- 
other purpose.  Congress  has  specifical- 
ly dedicated  these  lands  to  preserving 
the  finest  examples  of  our  natural  re- 
source heritage . 


The  primary  purposes  of  Alaska's  16 
refuges  are  made  clear  in  the  act.  In 
each  case,  the  first  purpose  is  to  con- 
serve fish  and  wildlife  populations  and 
habitats  in  their  natural  diversity. 
Other  purposes  include  the  fulfillment 
of  international  treaty  obligations,  the 
continuation  of  subsistence  ways  of 
life,  and  the  protection  of  water  qual- 
ity. Each  refuge  is  to  have  a  compre- 
hensive plan,  based  on  extensive  field 
studies,  which  achieves  these  pur- 
poses. 

The  act  also  allows  for  some  types  of 
development,  where  such  development 
can  be  shown  to  be  compatible  with 
achieving  the  purposes  for  which  the 
refuge  was  established. 

However,  from  listening  to  the  situa- 
tions described  by  my  colleagues,  it 
seems  to  be  that  this  administration 
sees  its  primary  purpose  as  opening 
the  refuges  as  fast  as  possible  to  any 
development  which  can  possibly  be 
Justified.  In  particular,  they  seem 
intent  on  opening  the  refuges  to  oil 
and  gas  development. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
speech  recently  delivered  by  the  Re- 
gional Director  of  the  Pish  and  Wild- 
life Service,  Mr.  Keith  M.  Schreiner, 
to  the  Alaska  Oil  Gas  Association 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Oil  and  Gas  Development  and  Alaska 

National  WiLDLira  Refuges 

(By  Keith  M.  Schreiner) 

Good  afternoon.  I'm  pleased  to  be  here. 
Traditionally,  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  are  not  high  on  the  list  of 
things  important  to  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wild- 
life Service  that  must  be  done,  but  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Conserva- 
tion Act  changed  all  of  that.  Most  people 
know  that  ANILCA  (as  I  shall  refer  to  the 
law  hereinafter)  created  or  enlarged  16  na- 
tional wildlife  refuges  in  our  state.  Collec- 
tively these  refuges  encompass  about  76  mil- 
lion acres  of  prime  fish  ttnd  wlldUfe  habitat. 
Some  of  the  refuges  may  have  the  potential 
to  produce  fossil  fuel  energy,  hydroelectric 
energy,  and  possibly  fuels  for  nuclear 
energy  In  addition  to  a  host  of  other  values. 

Clearly  refuges  offer  multiple  values — op- 
portiuUties  for  fish  and  wildlife  conserva- 
tion, opportimitles  for  energy  production 
and  opportimitles  for  many  other  forms  of 
development,  utilization  and  conservation. 
Many  of  these  opportunities  for  action  are 
much  in  demand  by  the  populace  of  our 
country  the  people  who  own  these  federal 
lands. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  concern  about  law. 
regulations  and  government.  When  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  Ray  Amett 
spoke  to  this  association  during  his  last  visit 
to  Anchorage,  he  stated  clearly  that  Interi- 
or is  charged  with  looking  after  the  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  System  In  Alaska,  and 
that  we  Intend  to  do  Just  that. 

He  mentioned  that  In  our  Job  of  oversee- 
ing oU  and  gas  activities  within  federal 
lands.  Interior  literally  takes  the  environ- 
mental monkey  off  your  back  and  puts  it  on 
oiu:  own  back.  We  know  that  oil  and  gas  are 

critical  needs  for  the  nation,  oiu*  economy 
and  the  public  good.  It's  an  obvious  fact. 
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We  Intend  to  do  our  primary  Job  of  pro- 
tecting refuges.  However,  be  assured  that 
the  Service  will  allow  oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment in  refuges  to  the  extent  allowed  by 
law.  We  will  not  fuss  and  fume  over  energy 
development  as  long  as  the  development  ac- 
tivities are  legally  acceptable  and  accom- 
plished in  an  environmentally  sound 
manner.  And  what's  more,  we  will  work  with 
Industry  in  a  friendly  and  cooperative 
ntanner. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  can  accomplish 
our  mutual  goals— that  is  we  can  permit 
energy  development  and  yet  fully  protect 
fish  and  wildlife  populations  and  their  habi- 
tats. I  deplore  a  defeatist  attitude  because  it 
is  counter-productive  to  the  country's  best 
interests.  Extremism  of  any  kind  has  no 
place  In  my  outfit— not  now,  not  in  the 
future. 

Exploration  and  development  were  antici- 
pated by  Congress  In  the  final  language  of 
ANILCA.  These  laws  are  real.  We  don't 
Intend  to  rewrite  them  in  our  minds,  or  In 
our  regulations:  and  we  don't  Intend  to  use 
them  as  a  barrier  against  progress.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  law  protects  many  different 
and  sometimes  divergent  interests.  ANILCA 
attempts  to  accommodate  the  needs  of 
many  Alaskans.  It  provides  reasonable  pro- 
tection for  fish  and  wildlife,  and  opportuni- 
ties for  access  to  and  development  of  oil  and 
gas  in  addition  to  a  multitude  of  other  uses. 
It  is  not  a  matter  of  personal  opinion  or  bias 
with  us.  ANILCA  is  the  guiding  law  that 
spells  out  the  requirements  and  regulations 
for  all  activities  on  Interior's  lands  in 
Alaska.  Secretary  Watt  has  repeatedly 
stated  that  regardless  of  whatever  else  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  may  do.  It  will 
obey  the  law  to  the  letter. 

In  administering  a  multiple  use  concept 
on  national  wildlife  refuges,  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  is  beholden  to  the  laws  es- 
tablished by  Congress.  Upholding  the  prin- 
ciples of  ANILCA  follows  a  switchback  trail 
at  times  because  of  the  potential  for  seesaw- 
ing litigation  in  complicated  legal  processes. 
But  it  is  imperative  that  the  game  rules  laid 
down  In  ANILCA  be  followed.  It  will  save 
grief  in  the  long  run  by  avoiding  law  suits 
that  are  costly  to  everyone  in  both  time  and 
money. 

The  business  world  today— in  and  out  of 
government— is  sometimes  forced  to  follow 
the  direction  of  a  circle  rather  than  the 
rungs  of  a  ladder  ascending  to  new  heights. 
Take  the  situation  on  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  for  example. 

I  imagine  there  Is  considerable  Interest 
among  you  as  to  the  current  status  of  stud- 
ies, court  decisions  and  regulations  which 
must  be  completed  before  we  can  accept 
plans  from  industry  for  oil  and  gas  explora- 
tion in  the  Arctic  Refuge. 

I  win  bring  you  up  to  date  as  best  I  can, 
noting  the  uncertainties  we  face  with  this 
litigation.  A  thumbnail  background  sketch 
may  be  of  value  to  those  of  you  who  are  not 
familiar  with  all  of  the  events  that  have  oc- 
curred and  currently  influence  the  schedule 
for  exploration  on  this  refuge. 

Section  10  of  ANILCA  basically  Imposes 
three  requirements  on  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  before  oil  and  gas  exploration 
can  be  initiated  on  the  Arctic  Refuge. 

1.  The  Service  must  make  an  assessment 
of  resources  of  the  coastal  plain  of  the 
refuge.  This  continuing  study  is  to  result  in 
our  publishing  an  interim  report  within  18 
months  of  enactment  of  the  Alaska  Lands 
Act.  That  means  the  due  date  for  this 
report  is  June  2,  1982.  The  report  is  titled, 
"Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Resource 
Assessment,  Baseline  Study."  It  is  at  the 
printers  now  and  should  be  available  in 
early  May. 


This  report  will  be  updated  as  new  Infor- 
mation Is  obtained  from  field  studies  over 
the  next  few  years.  A  final  report  wiU  be 
sent  to  Congress  in  1985.  This  report  will 
contain  the  Secretary's  reconunendations 
concerning  further  exploration  and  develop- 
ment of  oU  and  gas  on  the  coastal  plain. 

2.  We  must,  by  regulation,  establish  initial 
guidelines  governing  the  implementation  of 
exploratory  activities,  and: 

3.  We  are  required  to  prepare  an  Elnviron- 
mental  Impact  Statement  to  accompany  the 
initial  guidelines. 

In  a  March  12,  1981  memorandum.  Secre- 
tary Watt  designated  the  n.S.  Geological 
Survey  as  the  lead  agency  for  developing 
the  exploration  guidelines  and  for  preparing 
the  accompanying  Environmental  Impact 
Statement.  During  the  summer  of  1981,  the 
USGS  and  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Service 
worked  out  informal  agreements  for  our  in- 
volvement as  a  joint  lead  agency  destined  to 
prepare  the  guidelines  and  EIS. 

During  this  period  a  suit  was  brought 
against  Secretary  Watt  by  Trustees  for 
Alaska,  along  with  several  other  plaintiffs. 
The  suit  charged  that  the  Secretary  had  ex- 
ceeded his  authority  in  granting  the  USGS 
the  lead  role  for  developing  exploration 
guidelines  and  an  EIS  for  activities  pro- 
posed in  a  National  Wildlife  Refuge. 

The  Alaska  District  Court  ruled  in  favor 
of  the  plaintiffs  on  November  2,  1981,  and 
ordered  that  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
immediately  assume  responsibility  for  these 
documents.  We  took  charge  of  both  the  reg- 
ulations and  EIS  at  that  time.  USGS  Is  pro- 
viding Input  Into  the  EIS  in  a  cooperative 
role  as  provided  by  NEPA  regulations. 

The  court  issued  a  final  Declaratory  Judg- 
ment on  December  4,  1981,  in  which  it  ruled 
that  I  must  prepare  a  new  schedule  of  work, 
actions  and  products  to  accomplish  the  re- 
quirements of  Section  1002  (d),  (e)  and  (h) 
of  ANILCA. 

The  new  schedule  Is  to  be  based  on  the 
Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  preparing  Its 
own  draft  of  the  regulations,  as  distin- 
guished from  revising  the  draft  prepared  by 
USGS,  which  the  court  disapproved.  In  ad- 
dition, we  are  to  develop  new  exploration  as- 
sumptions, new  regulations  and  a  new  out- 
line for  the  EIS.  The  court  disapproved 
those  that  were  developed  while  USGS  was 
the  lead  agency. 

The  court  further  ordered  that  I  prepare 
a  written  document  containing  my  determi- 
nations as  to  which  portions  of  the  work,  ac- 
tions and  products  which  occurred  prior  to 
the  December  4  court  order  are  approved, 
approved  in  part,  or  disapproved— along 
with  a  written  explanation  of  the  reasons 
for  my  determinations.  Upon  its  completion, 
I  am  to  provide  my  written  report  to  the 
plaintiff's  coimsel,  who  In  turn  Is  to  be  pro- 
vided an  opportunity  to  comment  in  writing 
on  my  declarations. 

My  required  report  has  been  drafted  in 
several  segments  and  submitted  to  our  cen- 
tral office  in  Washington  for  review  and 
conunents.  To  date  I've  been  given  approval 
to  forward  a  segment  of  the  report  to  tbe 
plaintiffs  dealing  with  material  USGS  pro- 
vided as  Input  to  our  baseline  study.  Inas- 
much as  the  plaintiffs  did  not  choose  to 
seek  further  relief  from  the  court  pertain- 
ing to  the  adequacy  of  this  portion  of  my 
report,  I  directed  last  week  that  the  interim 
baseline  study  report  be  sent  to  the  print- 
ers. 

I  am  still  awaiting  approval  from  Wash- 
ington to  submit  the  remaining  reports  deal- 
ing with  the  EIS  and  tbe  regulations  to  tbe 
plaintiffs. 

Currently  we  are  proceeding  with  tbe 
preparation  of  an  EIS  and  regulations.  How- 
ever, these  documents  cannot  be  released 
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for  public  review  until  my  written  determi- 
nations have  been  made  available  to  the 
pUintUfs. 

In  response  to  the  court  ruling  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or filed  a  request  for  stay  of  the  Judge's 
order,  pending  outcome  of  an  appeal  filed  in 
the  9th  Circuit  Court.  The  Alaska  District 
Court  denied  the  request  for  sUy  on  Febru- 
ary 19,  1982.  This  exhausts  Interior's  reme- 
dies before  the  Alaska  District  Court.  The 
Department  has  requested  a  stay  from  the 
9th  Circuit  Court  pending  hearing  on  the 
appeal.  We  expect  a  ruling  on  the  stay  re- 
quest sometime  in  the  future. 

If  the  stay  is  granted,  the  effect  would  be 
to  restore  the  Secretary's  March  12,  1981 
order— placing  the  USOS  again  In  charge  of 
the  EIS  and  preparation  of  the  regulations. 
Should  this  occur,  there  likely  would  be 
little  change  In  the  EIS  schedule,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  continued  to  coordinate  this 
effort  with  USOS  In  a  manner  that  we  be- 
lieve Is  acceptable  to  the  plaintiffs  and 
Judge  von  der  Heydt.  For  these  reasons  it  is 
doubtful  that  there  would  be  changes  in  the 
EIS.  Development  of  new  regulations  might 
require  additional  time  should  USOS  deter- 
mine that  our  regulations  need  revision. 

This  too  is  unlikely  because  USOS  is  not 
apt  to  make  major  changes  in  stipulations 
obviously  required  to  prevent  significant 
Impact  to  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge.  There  could  be  changes  related  to 
shifts  in  the  administrative  lead  for  the  ex- 
ploration program.  Such  changes  in  the  reg- 
ulations would  probably  not  delay  the  EIS 
and  regulations  schedule  by  more  than  a 
couple  of  weeks. 

If  the  stay  request  is  denied,  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  will  continue  on  Its  current 
course.  We  are  still  committed  to  finalizing 
the  EIS  and  regulations  prior  to  the  Decem- 
ber 3,  1982  deadline  mandated  in  the  Act. 
However,  we  are  one  to  two  months  behind 
the  schedule  initially  established  by  the 
Secretary  as  a  result  of  the  court  rulings. 

According  to  recent  word  from  Interior's 
solicitor,  a  decision  on  the  appeal  is  not  ex- 
pected until  after  December  1982.  We  are 
still  hopeful  that  by  that  time,  the  EIS  and 
regulations  will  have  been  finalized.  Hence, 
Interior's  appeal  may  be  moot  concerning 
the  Arctic  National  WUdlife  Refuge.  Results 
of  the  appeal,  however,  may  have  far-reach- 
ing effects  in  the  future  administration  and 
management  of  oil  and  gas  exploration,  and 
development,  in  other  national  wildlife  ref- 
uges In  Alaska  and  elsewhere. 

So  there  you  have  it,  as  far  as  the  law  suit 
and  the  Arctic  National  WUdlife  Refuge 
goes. 

The  Kenai  National  Wildlife  Refuge  is  a 
popular  subject  when  we  talk  about  gas  and 
oil  production  in  Alaska.  The  Swanson 
River  oil  field  is  a  legend— the  forerunner— 
an  example  to  ponder.  Oil  and  gas  develop- 
ment at  Kenai  helped  create  economic  Justi- 
fication for  statehood. 

The  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  has  worked 
side-by-side  with  Industry  in  the  Kenai 
Refuge  since  1956.  By  and  large,  our  rela- 
tloochlp  with  Industry  has  been  cordial. 
This  is  due  in  no  small  part  to  the  personal- 
ities and  attitudes  of  our  field  personnel  and 
Industry's  workers. 

Some  people  contend  that  since  oU  and 
gas  development  occurred  at  Kenai  without 
Inordinate  complications  and  extraordinary 
issues,  then  the  same  should  be  true  for  aU 
preaent  and  future  development  on  federal 
lands  in  Alaska. 

Life  would  be  easier  for  all  of  us  were  this 
the  case.  But  such  a  perception  is  simplistic 
and  outdated.  Note  that  at  the  time  oU  and 
gas  activities  were  initiated  at  Kenai.  many 
of  the  present-day  environmental  laws  had 
not  been  promulgated.  I  shall  not  speculate 


with  hindsigtit  and  say  whether  activities 
that  were  allorared  in  the  Kenai  then  would 
be  permitted  today.  Such  things  as  blading 
vegetation  during  seismic  exploration  would 
be  very  suspeAt  with  today's  environmental 
laws.  I 

By  and  larg0,  oil  and  gas  activities  in  the 
Kenai  Refugd  have  had  both  positive  and 
negative  aspects.  Some  adverse  impact  is  un- 
avoidable with  development.  Direct  funds 
have  not  been  avaUable  to  the  Service  to 
conduct  site-«)ecific  research  pertinent  to 
oil  and  gas  activities.  Our  research  at  Kenai 
has  been  limited  to  management  functions 
and  not  specific  research  on  the  effects  of 
oil  and  gas  acttvitles  on  fish  and  wUdlife  and 
their  habitats. 

However,  in  the  last  few  years,  industry— 
namely  ARCO— has  provided  a  grant  of  $96 
thousand  to  support  a  research  program  on 
wintering  mo^se  populations  that  were  sub- 
ject to  seismic  activity.  These  funds  have 
helped  the  Service  in  our  wUdlife  manage- 
ment efforts. 

We  have  tiled  to  lessen  the  impacts  on 
wildlife  from  seismic  and  development  activ- 
ities by  requiting  that  this  work  be  done  in 
the  winter  months.  Less  harm  comes  to 
vegetation  an4  the  ground  surface  when  the 
earth  is  frozin  and  snowcover  is  present. 
Moreover,  the  Kenai  receives  heavy  public 
recreational  Use  in  the  summer  months. 
Recreationist^  can  be  disturbed  by  signs  of 
industrial  actfvity  during  the  peak  visitor 
seasons.  The '  other  major  disadvantage  of 
summer  oil  sAd  gas  activities  is  that  this  is 
the  time  whfn  migratory  birds— including 
the  once  endangered  tnmipeter  swan- 
return  to  the'  refuge  to  nest.  Also,  resident 
game  species  tuch  as  moose  and  caribou  are 
dropping  their  calves.  Disturbance  and  ulti- 
mate stress  c^  create  serious  problems  for 
these  animaU.  This  is  why  we  recommend 
that  some  of  your  activities  be  confined  to 
the  winter  months. 

The  ServiOE  has  worked  cooperatively 
with  industry  in  the  Kenai.  Our  direct  and 
overhead  costs  to  monitor  oil  and  gas  devel- 
opment over  the  life  of  oil  and  gas  activities 
have  exceeded  $1.5  miUion.  This  cost  repre- 
sents a  direct  reduction  in  my  budget  to 
conduct  other  refuge  operations  and  activi- 
ties. I 

The  prografti  at  the  Kenai  Refuge  cannot 
logically  be  xtped  as  a  mirror  model  for  all 
other  refuges  in  Alaska.  We  cannot  equate 
habitat  conditions  at  Kenai  with  other  parts 
of  Alaska.  Each  site  and  proposed  activity 
must  be  considered  for  its  own  potential 
merits  and  its  own  limitations. 

We  place  emphasis  on  the  fact  that 
ANHiCA  provides  for  exploration  and  leas- 
ing for  production  of  oil  and  gas  within  na- 
tional wUdUf4  refuge  lands  where  activities 
would  be  con)patible  with  the  purposes  for 
which  the  refuges  were  established.  "Com- 
patibUity"  is  g  key  word  and  it  has  not  been 
done  for  most  Alaska  Refuges  as  yet. 

With  passage  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act, 
new  horizons  have  come  into  the  picture.  In 
1981  we  advertised  for  an  expression  of  in- 
terest in  explC)ration  on  refuge  lands.  Indus- 
try's response  was  concentrated  on  the 
Yukon-Kusk<ftwlm  Delta;  although  other 
refuge  lands  attracted  some  interest  also. 

We  are  not  simply  at  standby  in  a  wait- 
and-see  posture.  ANILCA  requires  that  com- 
prehensive refuge  plans  be  developed  for  aU 
16  refuges  in  Alaska  within  seven  years  of 
passage  of  tlK  Alaska  Lands  Act.  A  part  of 
our  planiUng  is  related  to  determining 
which  lands  of  interest  may  be  compatibly 
explored  and  developed  for  oU  and  gas  re- 
sources. It  ^Uows  that  lea^ng  will  not 
occur  in  refUge  lands  until  we  complete  the 
comprehensive  refuge  plans. 

I  brought  along  a  chart  to  show  you  our 
refuge  planning  schedule. 
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The  Fish  and  wildlife  Service's  responsi- 
bilities in  the  oil  anjd  gas  arena  are  not  limit- 
ed to  our  Jurisdictional  role  with  refuges.  A 
whole  series  of  laws  require  the  Service  to 
review  various  permits,  enviromnental 
impact  statements  I  and  plans  for  land  out- 
side the  refuge  system. 

Under  the  Fish  and  WUdlife  coordination 
Act.  we  review  Section  404  and  Section  10 
permits  issued  by  Ithe  Corps  of  Engineers: 
and  Section  402  permits  issued  by  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency. 

We  have  been  working  closely  with  indus- 
try on  the  North  Slope  to  help  identify  the 
least  damaging  alternatives  for  road  and 
drilling  pad  construction.  This  early  input 
helps  to  minimize  adverse  impacts  to  fish 
and  wildlife  habltut  whUe  expediting  the 
permit  process.        I 

On  OCS  lands,  tl^e  Service  plays  an  active 
role  in  helping  to  identify  environmental 
risks  and  reconunends  stipulations  which 
can  lessen  adverse  impacts  of  development. 
These  recommendations  take  the  form  of 
seasonal  windows  during  which  the  pro- 
posed activity  can  best  be  accommodated. 

We  believe  the  record  shows  that  signifi- 
cant protection  ha^  been  afforded  fish  and 
wUdlife  resources;  even  as  industry  has 
opened  one  of  tha  largest  oU  fields  in  the 
world.  I 

As  we  look  forward  to  the  future  develop- 
ment on  the  North  Slope,  we  have  some  pri- 
mary concerns.  These  are  technical  consid- 
erations that  we  aik  you  to  consider.  There 
are  other  mattess  which  our  technical 
people  are  prepar^  to  discuss  during  the 
workshop  session  Of  this  conference,  but  I 
woiUd  like  to  mention  two  primary  concerns 
now. 

Transportation  systems — roads  and  pipe- 
lines—are of  significant  importance.  This  is 
particularly  true  With  any  east-west  orient- 
ed system  running  parallel  to  the  Beaufort 
coastline.  They  would  intersect  caribou  mi- 
grations and  drainage  systems  to  a  much 
greater  extent  thin  has  occurred  with  the 
Trans-Alaska  Pipeline  System  and  the  haul 
road.  I  suggest  thjat  interagency  area-wide 
planning  for  the  entire  North  Slope  would 
help  develop  alignments  that  pose  the  least 
adverse  impact  on  caribou  and  hydrology. 

The  extraction,  transportation  and  utiliza- 
tion of  gravel,  and  the  reclamation  of  mined 
areas  are  concerns  of  the  Pish  and  WUdlife 
Service.  We  fully  understand  that  gravel  is 
needed  as  year-round  buUding  material  for 
use  on  the  North  Slope.  Gravel  is  also  an 
important — even  essential- habitat  compo- 
nent for  many  species  of  fish  and  wUdlife. 
Recent  communications  with  some  industry 
representatives  suggest  there  is  an  emerging 
common  awareness  that  a  more  thorough 
analysis  is  needed  tf  gravel  is  to  be  exploited 
in  your  activities. 

I've  touched  on  some  of  the  intricate 
facets  of  oU  and  (;as  development.  To  my 
mind,  it's  important  that  we  all  understand 
the  reasons  and  boiefits  for  working  within 
the  mandates  of  AKILCA  and  the  other  au- 
thorities which  affect  the  oU  and  gas  busi- 
ness. I  luiow  we  can  work  together.  We've 
demonstrated  thi4  at  Kenai  and  on  the 
North  Slope.  If  th^  parameters  I  mentioned 
seems  compUcated^  it  is  due  to  a  basic  axiom 
no  one  can  deny.  Economic  use  of  refuges 
means  multiple  participation,  multiple 
goals,  and  multiple  problems. 

In  my  closing  I  would  like  to  share  with 
you  my  instructiohs  to  our  field  personnel 
who  wUl  be  making  decisions  on  whether  or 
not  to  issue  specigl  use  permits  and  other 
clearances  for  activities  affecting  fish  and 
wUdlife  and  their  tiabiUt  on  National  WUd- 
life Refuges.  I 

The  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  In  Alaska 
wiU  permit  energjl  development  on  refuges 
whenever  and  whenever  development  can  be 
accomplished      without      thwarting      the 
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achievement  of  the  major  purposes  for 
which  each  refuge  was  established. 

Stipulations  controlling  exploration  and 
development  of  energy  wUl  be  limited  to 
only  those  stipulations  necessary  to  protect 
fish  and  wUdlife  and  their  habitats— and  no 
more. 

Energy  developers  wlU  be  dealt  with 
promptly,  courteously,  objectively  and  in  a 
manner  that  is  cordial  and  friendly,  the 
same  as  aU  other  refuge  system  constitu- 
ents. 

Multiple  use  of  federal  lands  is  more  than 
a  rhetorical  term.  It  Is  a  way  of  life  on  VS. 
Fish  and  WUdlife  Service  lands  owned  by 
the  American  pubUc.  The  law  dictates  what 
we  as  land  managers  can  and  cannot  allow. 
We  wiU  not  aUow  that  which  is  prohibited 
by  law  and  we  wiU  provide  the  protection  re- 
quired by  law. 

And  lastly,  one  of  our  objectives  is  to  en- 
courage and  support  allowed  uses  of  all 
kinds  on  national  wUdlife  refuges.  Whether 
I'm  talking  to  industry,  environmentalists 
hunters  and  fishermen,  or  Just  John  Q 
PubUc,  my  bottom  line  is  the  same.  RefUges 
were  established  for  fish  and  wildlife,  but 
these  federal  land  units  are  for  people,  too. 
They  will  be  managed  accordingly. 

Thank  you  for  allowing  me  this  time.  Now 
I  and  my  associates  wiU  field  your  questions, 
if  we  may  and  can. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  this  speech  in  full. 
It  is  incredible  to  me  that  anyone  rep- 
resenting the  U.S.  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Service  could  have  made  such  a  state- 
ment. "Clearly,"  he  says,  "refuges 
offer  multiple  values  *  •  •  opportuni- 
ties for  energy  production  and  oppor- 
tunities for  many  forms  of  develop- 
ment, utilization  and  conservation. 
Many  of  these  opportunities  for  action 
are  much  in  demand  by  the  populace 
of  our  country,  the  people  who  own 
these  Federal  lands."  Clearly,  I  say, 
this  official  is  not  upholding  the  pur- 
poses for  which  the  Congress  has  pro- 
tected these  lands. 

Mr.  Schreiner  goes  on  to  enimierate 
the  instructions  he  has  given  his  field 
persoimel  who  will  be  making  the  deci- 
sions to  open  a  refuge  to  oil  and  gas 
activities.  His  first  directive  is: 

The  Pish  and  WUdlife  Service  in  Alaska 
wiU  permit  energy  development  on  refuges 
whenever  and  wherever  development  can  be 
accomplished  without  thwarting  the 
achievement  of  the  major  purposes  for 
which  each  refuge  was  established. 

This  is  not  the  balance  that  was 
struck  in  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  Con- 
gress made  clear  in  the  act's  statement 
of  purpose  (section  101)  that  the  lands 
set  aside  as  conservation  system  units 
were  meant  "to  preserve  in  their  natu- 
ral state  extensive  unaltered  arctic 
tundra,  boreal  forest,  and  coastal  rain- 
forest ecosystems." 

Section  101  goes  on: 

the  designation  and  disposition  of  the  pubUc 
lands  in  Alaska  pursuant  to  this  Act  are 
found  to  represent  a  proper  balance  be- 
tween the  reservation  of  national  conserva- 
tion system  units  and  those  pubUc  lands 
necessary  and  appropriate  for  more  inten- 
sive use  and  disposition.    .    . 

Congress  reserved  lands  in  sixteen 
wildlife  refuges  to  protect  the  best  ex- 
amples of  Alaska's  wildlife  and  wildlife 
habitat. 


The  administration  is  intent  on  rede- 
fining the  balance  between  conserva- 
tion and  development  on  76  million 
acres  of  National  Wildlife  Refuges,  In 
direct  disregard  of  Congress  mandate. 
Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  this 
Issue  by  now  would  be  behind  us. 
Proper  administration  of  the  act  can 
ensure  that  it  is. 


ALASKA  LANDS  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  my 
colleaguep  in  expressing  dissatisfaction 
with  the  manner  in  which  this  admin- 
istration has  chosen  to  implement  the 
Alaska  National  Interest  Lands  Con- 
servation Act  (ANILCA).  Congress  en- 
acted the  Alaska  Lands  Act  after  years 
of  study  and  platmlng  to  achieve  a  bal- 
ance between  competing  interests— 
primarily  the  need  for  additional  do- 
mestic supplies  of  oil  and  gas  and  the 
need  for  untouched  wilderness  areas. 
This  act  was  enacted  in  the  truest 
sense  of  bipartisan  cooperation,  fol- 
lowing months  of  lengthy  and  thor- 
ough debate.  Congress  recognized  the 
unique,  diverse  nature  of  the  Alasluui 
ecosystem  and,  consequently,  the  act 
recognizes  and  affords  protection  to 
the  equally  unique  and  diverse  abun- 
dance of  Alaskan  wUdlife. 

Senator  Chare  and  I  had  a  special 
interest  in  the  wildlife  refuge  provi- 
sion in  the  act.  The  ptirpose  of  that 
provision  is  unmistakably  clear  To 
protect  and  correctly  manage  some  of 
the  Nation's  most  spectacular  wildlife 
populations  and  unspoiled  wildlife 
habitat.  By  law,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  must  determine  if  develop- 
ment in  these  refuges  wiU  be  compati- 
ble with  the  primary  purposes  for 
which  the  refuges  are  established. 

Unfortunately,  the  pattern  of  refuge 
management  this  administration  has 
followed  threatens  to  upset  the  care- 
fully agreed  upon  balance  of  the  act 
and,  further,  threatens  to  annihilate 
the  very  wildlife  we  sought  to  protect 
in  enacting  the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  The 
treatment  of  the  Arctic  Coastal  Plain 
by  Interior  Secretary  Watt  and  the 
proposed  effort  to  eliminate  the  St. 
Matthew  Island  refuge  wilderness  are 
but  two  of  the  more  glaring  examples 
of  this  administration's  effort  to  un- 
dermine the  Alaska  Lands  Act.  It  is 
clear  that  budget  and  field  staffing  to 
enforce  the  act  are  grossly  inadequate, 
rules  and  regulations  have  been  far 
too  lax,  and  management  decisions 
have  been  skewed  toward  develop- 
ment, especiaUy  development  of  oil 
and  gas  resources. 

The  administration  has  chosen  not 
to  take  a  direct  approach  to  opening 
these  lands  by  introducing  legislation 
in  Congress.  Instead,  the  administra- 
tion's approach  is  best  characterized 
through  analysis  of  the  budget  in- 
volved. Fiscal  years  1981,  1982.  and 
1983  budgets  indicate  clearly  the  ad- 
ministration is  pursuing  methods  for 
"privatizing"  natural  resources 
through  selling  public  lands,  selling 


mineral  rights  to  those  lands,  adminis- 
tratively easing  rules  for  removing 
these  resources,  and  inadequately  en- 
forcing rules  and  regulations  which 
cannot  be  altered  administratively. 

It  is  no  surprise  the  single  largest 
budget  item  on  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment's fiscal  year  1983  ANILCA 
budget  request  is  $9.4  million  for  the 
Alaska  mineral  resource  assessment. 
This  is  nearly  $1  million  more  than 
the  total  planning  budget  for  all  other 
agencies  combined  in  Alaska  and 
nearly  $5.5  million  more  than  for  oper- 
ations on  the  76  million  acres  of  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands  in  Alaska. 

In  one  of  his  first  policy  directives. 
Secretary  Watt,  under  the  cloak  of 
energy  crisis  charges  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  with  expediting  oil 
and  gas  development  on  refuges.  Soon 
after  this  policy  directive,  we  have 
seen  things  begin  to  move  rapidly  on 
the  non-North  Slope  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing program  which  affects  over  100 
million  acres,  57  million  of  which  are 
refuge  lands.  On  April  30.  1981,  the 
Department  called  for  exprenlons  of 
interest  by  industry  for  oil  and  gas 
leasing  on  these  lands.  On  September 
14,  1981,  the  Department  invited  in- 
dustry to  submit  applications  to  con- 
duct geophysical  exploration  on 
refuge  lands  specifically.  These  appli- 
cations are  in  addition  to  more  than 
950  pre-ANILCA  lease  applications,  af- 
fecting more  than  2.4  million  acres  of 
refuge  land,  and  all  will  be  processed 
together. 

That  the  Department  of  Interior  has 
biased  the  results  of  the  comprehen- 
sive planning  process  by  inviting  appli- 
cations from  private  Industry  at  this 
early  date  is  made  even  more  evident 
by  BLM's  action  plan  for  settlement 
mineral  leasing  and  mining  location  to 
implement  section  1008.  The  plan  sets 
forth  the  following  asstunptions  relat- 
ing to  leasing  of  refuge  lands  for 
energy  development: 

FWS  compatibility  determinations 
and  delineation  of  leasing  areas  will 
coincide  with  completion  of  compre- 
hensive plans  and  will  be  complemen- 
tary  to  the  BLM  action  plan. 

FWS  lands  are  now  open  to  filing  of 
oil  and  gas  applications  subject  to 
completion  of  compatibility  determi- 
nations. 

Categorical  exclusions  from  require- 
ments of  the  National  Environmental 
Policy  Act  (NEPA)  will  be  used  when 
possible. 

There  will  be  no  reduction  in  fund- 
ing set  forth  in  BLM  budget  plan.  Any 
funding  cuts  will  severely  curtaU  the 
action  plan. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  budget  request 
for  implementing  the  North  Slope  pro- 
gram is  $2  million.  The  Fish  and  WUd- 
life Service  is  to  receive  $200,000,  or  10 
percent,  with  which  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities for  50  percent  of  the 
lands  in  the  program.  This  budgetary 
imbalance,  taken  together  with  the 
Secretary's  directive  and  the  BLM's 
assiunptions,  clearly  demonstrate  the 
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comprehensive  plans  for  the  Alaskan 
refuges  will  be  tilted  in  favor  of  oil  and 
gas  leasing  rather  than  trust  evalua- 
tions on  a  case-by-case  basis  for  each 
refuge— as  the  act  Intended. 

Title  III  of  the  Alaska  Lands  Act 
added  almost  54  million  acres  to  the 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  System.  The 
budgets  for  managing  these  new  lands 
have  provided  for  only  a  50-percent  in- 
crease in  field  staff,  or  20  new  employ- 
ees, which  works  out  to  about  2.7  mil- 
lion acres  per  person.  According  to  a 
recent  GAO  report  on  implementation 
of  the  act,  of  16  refuges,  2  have  no  one 
assigned  and  5  have  only  a  refuge 
manager.  Nevertheless,  in  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  Department  is  recom- 
mending a  decrease  from  the  1982 
field  staff. 

The  Department  oi  interior  is  not 
alone  in  pushing  development  over 
conservation  in  Alaska.  The  ANILCA 
budget  is  equally  out  of  balance  when 
it  comes  to  the  Forest  Service.  In  fiscal 
year  1982,  75  percent  of  the  Alaska 
Region  10  budget  of  $90  million  went 
to  logging  activities,  including  road 
construction,  timber  sale  preparation, 
and  administration.  Approximately 
half  of  the  entire  budget  went  to  road 
building  activities  alone.  By  contrast, 
only  11  percent  went  to  planning, 
management,  and  maintenance  of  fish 
and  wildlife  habitat,  soil  and  water 
quality,  and  recreation  and  wilderness. 

In  June  1981,  interim  regulations 
were  issued  for  managing  refuges  in 
Alaska.  The  rules  depart  from  refuge 
standards  and  the  act  itself.  For  exam- 
ple, refuge  lands  in  the  lower  48  are 
considered  to  be  closed  for  various 
public  uses  until  specifically  opened  by 
the  refuge  manager  in  accordance 
with  a  comprehensive  plan.  In  Alaska, 
the  Department  has  adopted  the  oppo- 
site policy  of  "open  until  closed."  Fur- 
thermore, closure  procedures  are  diffi- 
cult and  time-consuming,  even  in  an 
emergency.  In  the  lower  48,  an  emer- 
gency closure  can  become  effective  im- 
mediately upon  the  recommendation 
of  the  refuge  manager.  In  Alaska, 
imder  these  rules,  there  must  be  a 
notice  and  a  public  hearing  before  a 
closxire  can  occur.  Another  inadequacy 
in  the  rules  is  that  refuges  are  the 
only  Federal  lands  in  Alaska  which  do 
not  have  mining  regulations  at  the 
present  time.  As  a  third  example, 
access  via  snowmachines,  motorboats, 
and  aircraft  is  allowed  for  "most  pur- 
poses"—opposing  congressional  intent 
in  section  1110(a)  that  access  be  limit- 
ed to  "travel  to  and  from  villages  and 
homesites"  for  "traditional  activities." 

The  act  also  requires  that  compre- 
hensive plans  be  completed  by  statu- 
tory deadlines.  The  Fish  and  WUdlife 
Service  does  not  yet  have  a  list  of  the 
baseline  studies  to  be  carried  out  at 
the  field  level,  much  less  the  staff  or 
budget  to  conduct  the  studies.  With- 
out the  information  these  studies  are 
meant  to  produce,  the  comprehensive 
management  plans  can  in  no  way  be  a 
sound  basis  for  achieving  the  basic 
refugie   purposes,   completing  manda- 


tory wilderness  reviews,  or  making  de- 
cisions aboiit  the  compatibility  of  de- 
velopmental activities. 
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Although,  critical  baseline  studies 
are  not  belig  conducted,  the  Interior 
Department  is,  nonetheless,  proceed- 
ing with  the  preparation  of  compre- 
hensive management  plans.  The  De- 
partment's intention  in  proceeding 
with  plans  prior  to  obtaining  the  man- 
datory baaeline  data  is  made  even 
more  potentially  damaging  by  the  De- 
partment's emphasis  on  oil  and  gas  de- 
velopment in  refuges.  Thus,  refuges 
continue  to  be  open  to  a  broad  range 
of  uses  despite  the  absence  of  baseline 
and  comprehensive  plans 
at  such  uses  will  be  com- 


informatio: 
to  insure 
patible. 

Mr.  Prei 
more  exai 
unsatisfac 
Alaska  La: 


dent,  there  are  countless 
les  of  this  administration's 
ry  implementation  of  the 
ds  Act  which  I  have  not 
touched  oi|  here.  Congress  mandated 
by  law  ttiat  the  natural  values  of 
Alaska  be  preserved  and  protected  for 
the  benefit  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans.  Now,  Congress 
must    mandate,    by    whatever    means 


necessary, 
in  its  spirit 


that  the  law  be  carried  out 
and  intent. 


EXEC  UTIVE  AND  OTHER 
C<  IMMUNICATIONS 

The  foll<  wing  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3564.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  ITnited  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuatit  to  law,  the  1982  Budget  sup- 
plemental of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

EC-3565.  A  communication  from  the  Ar- 
chitect of  tne  Capitol,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  ithe  report  of  all  expenditures 
during  the  period  October  1,  1981  through 
March  31.  Ir82,  from  moneys  appropriated 
to  the  Archlpct  of  the  Capitol;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aitpropriations. 

EC-3566.  A  communication  from  the  At- 
torney Qen^al  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  viola- 
tion of  law  ihvolving  an  obligation  in  excess 
of  approved  appropriation  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Ju4tlce;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations 

EC-3S67.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  study 
with  respecl  to  converting  the  commissary 
shelf  stockt  kg  and  custodial  services  func- 
tions at  Nel  is  Air  Force  Base,  Nev.,  to  con- 
tractor perl  >rmance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Servj  ces. 

EC-3568.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Asslktant  Secretary  of  the  Ariny 
(Manpower  and  Reserve  Affairs),  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  elimi- 
nate the  service  credit  for  professional  expe- 
rience and  education  in  the  computation  of 
years  of  service  for  determining  whether  a 
reserve  commissioned  officer  shall  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Retired  Reserve;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3569.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Re- 
search, Development,  and  Logistics),  trans- 
mitting, punuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  study 


with  respect  to  cofiverting  the  transient  air- 
craft services  function  at  March  Air  Force 
Base.  Calif.,  to  contractor  performance;  to 
the  Conmiittee  onjArmed  Services. 

EC-3570.  A  conjmunicatlon  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  t>f  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  with  respect  to  studies  of  con- 
verting certain  fuiictions  at  certain  installa- 
tions to  contractor  performance;  to  the 
Committee  on  Antied  Services. 

EC-3571.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  entitled  "The  U.S. 
Automobile  Industry,  1981 ";  to  the  Conunlt- 
tee  on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-3572.  A  consnunlcation  from  tlie  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  purtuant  to  law.  a  report  on 
alternative  sul)sl(ly  systems  for  the  public 
housing  program|;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing)  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3573.  A  conimunlcation  from  the  Vice 
President  for  Governmental  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Itemized  reve|iues  and  expenses  and  the 
revenues  and  expenses  of  each  train  operat- 
ed by  the  Corpoi^tion  for  January  1982;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation.    | 

EC-3574.  A  con«nunication  from  the  Vice 
President  for  G(?vemment  Affairs  of  the 
National  Railroad  Passenger  Corporation, 
transmitting,  purtuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  number  of  passengers  on  board  and  the 
ontlme  performance  of  each  train  operated 
by  the  Corporati*n  for  March  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation,    j 

EC-3575.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  'Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administra- 
tion, transmitting,  pursusmt  to  law,  a  notice 
of  final  rulemaklftg  implementing  the  1980 
amendments  to  t^e  Coastal  Zone  Manage- 
ment Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Trai^portation. 

EC-3576.  A  (lommunication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Energy,  transmitting 
notice  that  the  samlannual  report  on  the  al- 
ternative fuels  production  program  will  be 
transmitted  to  tlie  Congress  by  the  end  of 
June  1982;  to  the!  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resourced. 

EC-3S77.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  tpe  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  I  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act^  as  amended,  for  5  years, 
and  for  other  pitrposes;  to  the  Conunlttee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3578.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  operation  of  title  XX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Flliance. 

EC-3579.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  &  report  on  the  transfer  of 
certain  voter  information  to  a  private  con- 
cern; to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3580.  A  coiununication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  for  Health  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  4nd  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, piu^uani  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new 
Privacy  Act  systein  of  records  dealing  with  a 
study  of  self -reported  drinking;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3581.  A  co^ununication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  Veterans'  LAdministration  employee 
counseling  services  program  records  system; 
to  the  Committee  on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 


EC-3582.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  for  International 
Affairs  of  the  Department  of  Labor  trans- 
mitting notice  of  a  complaint  by  the  Capitol 
Employees  Organizing  Group  against  the 
U.S.  Government;  to  the  Conmiittee  on 
Lat)or  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3583.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  bill  "to  amend  the  Low- 
Income  Home  Energy  Assistance  Act  of  1981 
to  Include  emergency  assistance  generally, 
to  remove  certain  burdensome  and  unneces- 
sary Federal  administrative  requirements  on 
State  programs,  and  for  other  purposes";  to 
the  Committee  on  lAbor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3584.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Eiiergy  Information  Ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  volume  2  of 
the  Energy  Information  Administration 
1981  Annual  Report  to  Congress;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3585.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  final  report  on  the  Federal 
highway  cost  allocation  study;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3586.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  reduction  of 
burdensome  education  paperwork  require- 
ments; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3587.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  transmitting  an 
analysis  of  the  administration's  proposed 
constitutional  amendment  relating  to  school 
prayer;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
EC-3588.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  fi- 
nance payments  to  certain  jurisdictions  for 
food  assistance  for  needy  persons;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3589.  A  communication  from  the  Mili- 
tary Executive  of  the  Reserve  Forces  Policy 
Board.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  Board's 
fiscal  year  1981  readiness  assessment  of  the 
Reserve  components;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3590.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
.slstant  Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
i-eport  on  certain  property  to  be  transferred 
to  the  Republic  of  Panama  in  accordance 
virith  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3591.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 
ing and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  notice  of  the  decision  to  study  the  oper- 
ation of  certain  vessels  operated  by  the  civil 
service  for  possible  operation  under  com- 
mercial contract;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3592.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  require  all  broker-deal- 
ers transacting  over  the  counter  to  become 
members  of  a  registered  national  securities 
association;  to  the  Committee  on  Banldng, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3S93.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  request 
for  an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  reach  a 
decision  in  the  matter  of  Westinghouse 
Electric  Corp.  v.  Atchison,  Topeka  Si.  Santa 
Fe  Railway  Company,  et  al.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion. 

EC-3594.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Conunerce  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Secretary 
for  fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3595.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  biomass  energy  and  alcohol 
fuels;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 

EC-3S96.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  1-year 
deferment  of  a  1981  construction  repayment 
installment  due  the  United  States  from  the 
Cedar  Bluff  Irrigation  District  No.  6,  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  Kansas;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3597.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Land  and  Water  Resources  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  lands  classified 
as  arid  or  semiarid  in  the  continental  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3S98.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  annual  report  on  the  tule  elk 
herds  in  California:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3599.  A  communication  from  the 
Mayor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  transmit- 
ting certain  policy  and  procedural  changes 
in  the  handling  of  dishonored  checks  by  the 
District  government;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3600.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  Corporation's  op- 
erations and  activities  for  calendar  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Lalx>r  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3601.  A  commimication  from  the 
Acting  Secretary  of  Agriculture  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reduce 
the  cost  and  simplify  the  administration  of 
the  child  nutrition  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry. 

EC-3602.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Associate  Director  for  Budget. 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  certain 
appropriations  apportioned  on  a  basis  indi- 
cating a  necessity  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

EC-3603.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
certain  proposed  rescissions  and  deferrals; 
Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  January  30. 
1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3604.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  listing  of  contract  award  dates  for 
June  IS  to  August  15.  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3605.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  that  two  Air  Force 
weapon  systems  have  exceeded  their  base- 
line unit  cost  by  more  than  15  percent;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3606.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. Development,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  transient  aircraft 
services  function  at  Blytheville  Air  Force 
Base,  Ark.,  to  performance  under  contract: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3607.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 


search. Development,  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  publishing  distri- 
bution office  function  at  McClellan  Air 
Force  Base,  Calif.,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3608.  A  conununication  from  the  Di- 
rector, Legislative  Uaiaon,  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  revenues  derived  from  recovered 
materials  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3609.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Ttansportatlon  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  urban  mass  trans- 
portation grants,  October  1,  1980  through 
September  30,  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3610.  A  conununication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Bank's  loan,  guarantee,  and 
insurance  transactions  with  communist 
countries  during  April  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-3611.  A  communication  from  the 
President  and  Chairman  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  the  Bank's  loan,  guarantee,  and 
insurance  transactions  with  communist 
countries  during  March  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

EC-3612.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  notice  of 
meetings  related  to  the  International 
Energy  Program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3613.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Board  of  the  United  States 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  Corporation's  quarterly 
report  for  the  period  ending  March  31, 1982: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3614.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  report  on  the  implementation  of  the 
Redwood  National  Park  Expansion  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3615.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Issues  Concerning  the  Department  of 
Energy's  Justification  for  Building  the  Gas 
Centrifuge  Enriclunent  Plant":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Crovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-3616.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Administrator  of  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  prospectus  proposing  the  acquisi- 
tion of  a  building  in  Dallas,  Texas:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EC-3617.  A  communication  from  the 
Fiscal  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  financial  condition  and  results 
of  the  operations  of  the  highway  trust  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3618.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Containing  Medical  Care  Costs 
Through  Market  Forces":  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-3619.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
Affairs,  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  international  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes  within  the  previous  60  days: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3620.  A  conununication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty 
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Affairs.  Department  of  State  transmitting, 
puntiant  to  law.  International  agreements 
other  than  treaties  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  within  the-  previous  60  days: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3631.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector for  Manpower  Planning  and  Analysis, 
Office  of  the  Assiatant  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  Manpower,  Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logis- 
tics (Military  Peraonnel  and  Force  Manage- 
ment) transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
fiscal  year  19U  actuarial  report  on  the  mili- 
tary retirement  system:  to  the  Committee 
on  Oovemmental  Affairs. 

EC-3923.  A  communication  from  the  n.S. 
Poatal  Rate  Commission  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  its  opinion  and  recommended 
decision  relative  to  express  mall  flexible  ac- 
ceptance times:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 
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S.  2623.  A  bill  to  amend  and  extend  the 
Trlbally  Controlled  Community  College  As- 
sistance Act  of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Seleqt  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMl'i'i'EKS 

The  foUowing  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  COHEN,  from  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs,  with  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1894.  A  bill  to  permit  Indian  tribes  to 
enter  into  certain  agreements  for  the  dispo- 
sition of  tribal  mineral  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-472). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  imanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By    Mr.    HEINZ    (for    himself,    Mr. 
PncY.  Mr.   CoHEif,  Mr.  Orassict, 
Mr.  DuHERBKRom.  Mr.  (Thiles,  Mr. 
MxtcRxx.  Mr.  BuHsicK,  Irfr.  Kxmn- 
trt  and  lir.  Eaglkton): 
S.  3617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation In  Employment  Act  of  1967  to  elimi- 
nate mandatory  retirement  and  other  forms 
of  age  discrimination  in  employment:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

By  Mr.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  2618.  A  bill  to  limit  the  retirement  an- 
nuity of  Members  of  Congress  and  former 
Members  of  Congress:  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  T80NOAS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
DuKERnxant  and  Mr.  Riegle): 
S.  3619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act  to  extend  the  financing  authority 
of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Cort>oration  to  In- 
clude projects  for  district  heating  and  cool- 
ing and  for  municipal  waste  energy  recov- 
ery, and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mr.  rtmMB  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hayakawa): 

S.  3630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act:  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition. 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  HATAKAWA: 
S.  2621.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  3633.  A  biU  reUtlng  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  long-term  contracts  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  COHEN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Am- 
DREWS.  Mr.  Mektheh,  Mr.  Ihoutk.  Mr. 
Baucds.  and  Mr.  Buhoick): 


ISEI 


SUBMISeiON  OF  CONC:URRENT 
AND  SpJATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  f  oll(|wlng  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senatf  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  ((Ir  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  M<.  MELCHER  (for  himself,  Mr. 

DeC^cini,  Mr.  Baucus,  Mr.  Inouyx 

and  Mr.  Steniiis): 

S.  Res.  40i.  Resolution  stating  that  the  re- 
programlng  authority  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  denied;  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ii  dian  Affairs. 


STATEME  NTS     ON     INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  ^r.  HEINZ  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pa  CY,  Mr.  Cohen,  Mr.  Orass- 

LEY        Mr.       DURENBERGER,       Mr. 

Ch]  ues,  Mr.  Melchxr.  Mr.  Bur- 
mai,  Mr.  Kennedy,  and  Mr, 
Eac  leton): 
S.  2617.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
criminatioit  in  Employment  Act  of 
1967  to  eliminate  mandatory  retire- 
ment and  ^ther  forms  of  age  discrimi- 
nation in  ^ployment;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lab^r  and  Human  Resources. 

(The  ren^arks  of  Mr.  Heinz  and  Mr. 
Chiles  on  this  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  todayfs  Record.) 


By  U  r.  ZORINSKY: 
S.  2618.  i  L  bill  to  limit  the  retirement 
annuity  ol  Members  of  Congress  and 
former  Mimbers  of  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


CONORXSSI^NAL  RETIREmNT  REFOMI  ACT  Or 
1B83 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  un  introducing  legislation 
which  woiild  alter  the  present  situa- 
tion wher;  retired  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  receive  more  money  from 
the  Government  in  retirement  than 
they  would  receive  by  actually  con- 
tinuing ti  serve  their  country.  It 
should  no  be  more  profitable  to  be  a 
retired  Msmber  of  Congress  than  a 
standing  tf ember  of  Congress.  One 
should  nqt  be  able  to  make  more 
money  in  'the  long  run  by  opting  to 
retire  from  Congress  and  get  on  a  Gov- 
ernment pension. 

Congressional  pensions  should  pro- 
vide fair  and  equitable  retirement 
benefits.  This  bill  will  not  change  this. 
It  will  only  stop  the  future  excessive 
>fits  that  may  be  made  by 
ibers  of  Congress  at  the 
expense. 


windfall  pi 
retired  Mi 
taxpayers' 

I  do  not 
tion  of  Co: 


lieve  it  was  ever  the  Inten- 
gress  to  make  it  more  prof- 
itable to  be  a  retired  Member  of  Con- 
gress than  a  standing  Member  of  Con- 
gress. Yet  present  law  allows  this 
excess  to  occur  in  some  situations. 

For  example,  if  one  assumes  a  10- 
percent  ra  «  of  inflation  and  continu- 


June  10.  1982 

ation  of  present  congressional  salary 
levels,  then  a  Iflember  of  Congress  re- 
tiring after  32  years  of  Government 


June  10,  1982 
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service  will  reach  and  begin  exceeding 
his  or  her  olc^  salary  within  3  to  4 
years  of  retireittent. 

The  bill's  first  provision  is  aimed  at 
two  groups:  Cvarent  Members  of  Con- 
gress cuid  former  Members  of  Congress 
whose  pensioiis  are  less  than  the 
salary  of  a  stafiding  Member  of  Con- 
gress. This  provision  will  simply  cap 
congressional  pensions  at  the  level  of 
the  salaries  of  standing  Members  of 
Congress  for  thje  current  year  in  which 
the  pension  is  to  be  received. 

The  bill's  se()ond  provision  is  aimed 
at  retired  Members  of  Congress  whose 
pensions  are  already  above  the  current 
congressional  ablary  level.  This  provi- 
sion will  lower  the  annual  pension  In- 
creases of  the^e  retired  Members  of 
Congress.  The! present  pension  levels 
of  these  retireci  Members  would  not  be 
altered,  but  their  annual  pension  in- 
creases will  be  reduced  to  75  percent  of 
normal.  This  triimning  provision  will 
continue  until  these  excessive  pen- 
sions are  in  line  with  the  salary  levels 
of  Members  of  pongress. 

In  the  last  I  year  we  have  asked 
Americans  frorii  all  economic  levels  to 
sacrifice,  to  share  the  burden  with 
Imericans  so  that  our 
^gain  its  economic  feet 
I  listen  to  the  stories 
daily  from  the  people  back  in  Nebras- 
ka and  the  mddia  and  I  know,  as  my 
colleagues  alstj  know,  that  this  eco- 
nomic dilemma  is  deeply  serious.  The 
daily  reports  df  increasing  imemploy- 
ment,  bankruptcies,  and  financial  set- 
backs pervade  tjhe  news. 

Yet  the  people  are  still  behind  us. 
They  have  votad  us  here  to  correct  the 
situation,  and  |to  make  the  economic 
cuts  equitably  (md  fairly.  The  burdens 
the  American  people  are  willing  to 
8h,  cold  realities.  We 
|:uents  back  home  who 
businesses,  lost  their 
who  have  had  to 
basic  necessities  but 
us  and  support  what 


their  fellow 
country  can 
and  go  forward 


shoulder  are 
all  have  constij 
have  lost  theli 
Jobs,  their  fa 
trim  even  the! 
who  still  supc 
we  are  doing  h^ 

What  I  am 
not  be  mention 
with  the  kind 


producing  today  should 
ked  in  the  same  breath 
belt  tightening  and  fi- 
nancial sacrifice  being  made  by  so 
many  other  Americans.  This  legisla- 
tion seeks  to  limit  outrageous  excess 
that  has  no  pliu%  in  our  present  eco- 
nomic budget.  ' 

The  fact  that  some  Members  of  Con- 
gress can  make  more  from  the  Federal 
Government  b^^  retiring  is  Govern- 
ment irresponsl>ility;  it  is  Government 
waste;  it  is  an  absurdity  casually  legis- 
lated in  better  days. 

Sacrifices  abound  today  in  America 
because  of  legislation  which  I  have 
supported  in  the  past  year.  I  hope  and 
believe  the  cuts  and  economic  deci- 
sions which  haye  been  passed  by  this 
Congress  will  bring  our  Nation  back  to 
its  former  prosperity.  Our  budget-cut- 
ting policies  wl  1  in  the  end  vindicate 
the  American  p  sople  on  their  decision 


to    make    us    their    representatives 
through  these  hard  times. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  talked  of  the 
sacrifice  of  the  American  people.  This 
legislation  is  not  a  sacrifice.  Compared 
to  the  sacrifices  of  our  countrymen, 
this  bill  is  a  small  act  of  decency  and 
fairness. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  uinanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2618 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Congressional  Re- 
tirement Reform  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  8340  (b)  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(b)": 

(2)  by  inserting  "paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section and"  after  "provided  in":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(2XA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (P)  of  this  paragraph,  in  the  case  of 
an  annuity  payable  to  a  former  Member  the 
amount  of  the  increase  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection  in  any  year  shall  not 
exceed  the  excess  of— 

"(1)  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  a  Member 
effective  on  March  1  of  such  year,  over 

"(li)  the  amount  of  the  aimuity  of  such 
former  Member  Immediately  before  such  in- 
crease. 

"(B)  In  the  case  of  an  annuity  payable 
from  the  Fund  to  a  former  Member  who  re- 
tired before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  in  an  amoimt  which  on  such  date 
exceeded  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  a 
Member,  the  amount  of  the  increase  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall  be 
equal  to  75  percent  of  the  amount  of  the  In- 
crease calculated  under  such  paragraph 
(without  regard  to  this  paragraph)  until 
such  time  as  the  annual  rate  of  pay  of  a 
Member  exceeds  such  annuity  as  of  the  date 
of  any  increase  under  this  subsection. 

"(C)  FN}r  the  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
the  term  'annual  rate  of  pay  of  a  Member' 
means  the  lesser  of — 

"(i)  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  a  Member 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (IKA)  of  section 
601(a)  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization  Act 
of  1946  (3  U.S.C.  31(1)(A))  as  determined 
and  adjusted  pursuant  to  such  section,  or 

"(11)  the  annual  rate  of  pay  for  such 
Member  as  actually  payable  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  Including  any  provi- 
sion of  law  restricting  the  use  of  appropri- 
ated funds.". 


By  Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself, 
Mr.    Dueenbsrger.    and    Mr. 
Riegle): 
S.  2619.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Security  Act  to  extend  the  financing 
authority  of  the  Sjmthetic  Fuels  Cor- 
poration to  include  projects  for  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  and  for  mu- 
nicipal waste  energy  recovery,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ebiergy  and  Natural  Resources. 

STHTHETIC  FUELS  COBFOKATIOir  AMXNDIfEIITS 

OP  itsa 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  my  colleagues  Senators  Duren- 
BERGER  and  Riegle  and  I  are  introduc- 
ing a  bill  to  extend  the  financing  au- 
thority of  the  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 


ration (SFC)  to  include  district  heat- 
ing and  c(x>ling  and  municipal  waste- 
to-energy  projects.  This  bill  \b  similar 
to  H.R.  5833,  which  was  introduced  by 
Representatives  Oberstar  of  Minneso- 
ta and  Schneider  of  Rhode  Island  and 
is  currently  under  consideration  In  the 
House. 

Two  years  ago,  I  opposed  the  version 
of  the  SFC  approved  by  the  Senate 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee. I  was  concerned  about  the  pro- 
gram's enormous  scale,  aggressive 
pace,  and  environmental  impact. 
Today  I  continue  to  question  the  need 
for  a  program  of  this  size,  as  well  as 
the  appropriateness  of  the  Corpora- 
tion's narrow  focus  on  synthetic  fuels. 

As  long  as  the  Corporation  does 
exist,  however,  it  could  serve  a  benefi- 
cial purpose  by  financing  a  balanced 
mix  of  energy  source.  As  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Study  Panel  observed  in  their 
report  released  on  May  18,  "There  are 
appropriate  roles  for  the  SFC  that  go 
beyond  the  (financial  assistance)  pro- 
visions set  forth  in  title  I  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act."  The  first  of 
their  suggestions  was: 

To  the  extent  that  government  involve- 
ment (including  that  of  the  SFC)  is  indicat- 
ed in  the  energy  field,  balanced  considera- 
tion should  be  extended  to  the  broadest 
array  of  domestic  fuel  resources,  alternate 
energy  technologies,  conservation  method- 
ologies, and  other  techniques  to  improve 
productivity  on  a  non-discriminatory  basis. 

Our  biU  would  make  district  heating 
and  cooling  and  municipal  waste-to- 
energy  projects  eligible  for  SFC  funds 
and  insure  that  the  agency  properly 
considers  these  innovative  energy  sys- 
tems. 

The  technologies  behind  both  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  and  munici- 
pal waste  to  energy  are  sensible  and 
proven.  But  financial  roadblocks 
hinder  their  development. 

District  heating  and  cooling  is  a 
process  invented  in  America  in  1877.  It 
works  this  way.  Hot  or  cold  water,  or 
steam,  is  piped  from  a  thermal  source 
to  customers  for  use  in  space  heating 
and  cooling  and  industrial  processes.  A 
district  heating  and  cooling  system 
supplied  by  an  electric  powerplant's 
waste  heat  can  increase  the  plant's 
fuel  efficiency  from  35  percent  to  80 
percent. 

District  heating  and  cooling  is  a 
proven  technology.  It  is  used  exten- 
sively in  Europe  and  the  Soviet  bloc. 
The  Oak  Ridge  National  Laboratory 
has  estimated  that  up  to  50  percent  of 
this  country's  space  and  water  heating 
needs— 10  percent  of  total  UJ3.  energy 
demand— could  be  supplied  should  this 
process  be  put  into  widespread  use  in 
the  United  States. 

But  there  are  financing  obstacles. 
Capital  expenditiu-es  account  for 
about  75  percent  of  the  life-cycle  cost 
of  a  district  heating  and  cooling 
system,  while  operating  outlays  ac- 
count for  only  25  percent.  These  high 
front-end  costs  and  low  operating  ex- 
penses lead  to  financial  losses  during 
the  initial  years  of  a  project  and  to 


substantial  profits  in  the  later  years. 
Thus  high  interest  rates,  uncertainty 
of  future  energy  demand,  and  difficul- 
ty in  raising  capital  have  deterred 
communities  from  investing  in  district 
heating  and  cooling  projects  that 
would  be  uneconomical  in  the  short 
run,  but  attractive  over  a  full  life 
cycle.  Our  bill  would  correct  these 
market  imperfections  by  making  dis- 
trict heating  and  cooling  projects  eligi- 
ble for  price  guarantees,  loan  guaran- 
tees, and  other  forms  of  financial  as- 
sistance. This  aid  would  reduce  finan- 
cial risk  in  these  ventures  and  spur 
their  prudent  development. 

Municipal  waste  to  energy,  some- 
times called  resource  recovery,  is  also 
an  innovative,  established  technology. 
It  utilizes  urban  refuse  to  provide 
steam  for  heating  or  to  generate  elec- 
tricity. A  resource  recovery  plant  can 
salvage  over  85  percent  of  a  city's 
refuse  destined  for  landfill  and  exploit 
it  for  energy. 

The  technology  is  an  everyday  fact 
of  life  in  dozens  of  American  and  Eu- 
ropean cities.  If  widely  adopted  In  the 
United  States,  waste-to-energy  plants 
could  produce  up  to  the  equivalent  of 
220,000  barrels  of  oil  per  day. 

But  the  financial  circumstances  are 
adverse,  as  with  district  heating  and 
cooling.  Today  it  is  often  chei4>er  for 
cities  to  dispose  of  their  garbage  in 
landfills  rather  than  recycle  it 
through  resource-recovery  plants.  But 
landfill  is  rapidly  becoming  scarce.  Not 
long  from  now  many  municipalities 
will  face  waste-disposal  problems.  At 
that  time,  municipal  waste-to-energy 
plants  will  be  essential.  So  we  must 
begin  to  develop  them  now. 

To  overcome  the  financing  pitfalls, 
our  legislation  would  authorize  limited 
price-support  SFC  loans  for  municipal 
waste-to-energy  plants.  The  money 
would  be  withheld  until  a  project 
begins  to  produce  energy.  The  assist- 
ance would  be  available  only  during 
the  first  7  years  of  a  plant's  operation. 
At  that  point,  repayment  of  a  loan 
would  commence,  continuing  over  the 
remaining  lifetime  of  the  project.  The 
bill  thereby  would  provide  an  easily 
administered,  market-oriented  mecha- 
nism for  removing  distincentives  to 
the  development  of  this  technology. 

The  bill  would  have  far-reaching 
benefits.  Expanded  use  of  district 
heating  and  cooling  and  municipal 
waste-to-energy  systems  would  curtail 
America's  crippling  reliance  on  import- 
ed oil  and  bestow  upon  our  cities  a 
measure  of  energy  independence. 
Unlike  synthetic  fuels,  these  technol- 
ogies can  benefit  communities 
throughout  the  United  States.  In  addi- 
tion, these  systems  would  provide 
energy  with  much  less  environmental 
disruption  than  caused  by  synthetic 
fuels  production. 

Until  now.  the  SFC  has  been  evalu- 
ating only  sjnnthetic  fuels  projects  pro- 
posed by  relatively  large  energy  com- 
panies. Our  legislation  would  allow 
SFC  loans  to  aid  financially  strapped 
urban  areas  in  developing  their  own 
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energy  supplies.  Our  bill  would  stimu- 
late economic  development  and  create 
productive  Jobs  through  a  market-ori- 
ented mechanism.  The  legislation  has 
widespread  support  from  a  variety  of 
groups.  A  similar  bill'  in  the  House. 
H.R.  5833.  has  the  backing  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors;  the  National 
League  of  Cities;  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Coxmties;  the  APL-CIO;  the 
Consumer  EInergy  Council  of  America, 
a  coalition  of  labor,  rural,  energy,  and 
urban  organizations;  and  other  groups. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  there  is  a 
dear  need  for  a  program  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  district  heating  and 
cooling  systems  and .  mimicipal  re- 
source-recovery facilities.  As  I  have 
said.  I  am  no  supporter  of  the  SFC 
and  do  not  believe  that  it  is  the  only 
vehicle  that  can  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  these  technologies.  But  the 
Corporation  exists,  and  its  structure  is 
well  suited  to  accommodate  these 
energy  systems  under  its  lending  au- 
thority. I  hope  that  the  program  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  district 
heating  and  cooling  systems  and  mu- 
nicipal waste-to-energy  projects  con- 
tained in  this  legislation  is  the  subject 
of  committee  hearings  and  receives 
the  serious  consideration  it  deserves. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  full  text  of  this 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  following 
my  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congressional  Coalition  has  pre- 
pared a  bill  summary  and  questions 
sind  answers  material  about  this  legis- 
lation. I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  these  items  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  2.  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee's 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee held  hearings  regarding  the 
SFC.  At  those  hearings,  the  Honorable 
James  E.  Ferguson,  mayor  of  Provo, 
Utah,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  regarding  H.R. 
5833.  a  bill  similar  to  our  own.  I  would 
like  to  give  special  thanks  to  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors,  as  well  as  the 
Northeast-Midwest  Congressional  Co- 
alition, for  their  valuable  assistance  in 
the  development  of  this  legislation, 
and  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Mr.  Ferguson's  testimony  be  printed 
in  the  RscoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRo.  as  follows: 

S.  2619 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentativea  of  the  United  States  oj 
America  in  Congress  assemXA/ed, 

SHORT  TITU 

SicTioit  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Amendments 
of  1982. " 

DarmxTioRs 

Stc.  2.  Section  112  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  DJ3,C.  8702)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graphs: 

"(18KA)  The  term  'district  heating  or 
cooling  proiect'  means  an  integrated  pipe- 


line system  located  in  the  United  States 
which  provides  hot  water,  chilled  water,  or 
steam  from  a  heating  or  cooling  source  to 
one  or  more  unaffiliated  users  for  residen- 
tial, commercial,  or  industrial  heating  or 
cooling,  or  process  steam,  or  any  combina- 
tion thereof. 

"(B)  Such  term  includes  the  pipe,  pipe  In- 
sulation, valtes,  pimips,  expansion  equip- 
ment and  fafllities,  heat  exchangers,  tem- 
perature controls,  terminal  units,  meters, 
and  similar  eQuipment,  faculties,  and  prop- 
erty necessary  for  establishing  and  operat- 
ing such  system. 

"(C)  Such  l^rm  does  not  include  the  heat- 
ing or  coollnf  source  used  for  such  system. 

"(20)  The  term  'municipal  waste  energy 
project'  has  the  same  meaning  as  given  such 
term  in  sectioii  203(15)  of  this  Act. 

"(21)  The  fcrm  'construction',  when  used 
with  respect  io  any  district  heating  or  cool- 
ing project,  Has  the  same  meaning  as  such 
term  has  with  respect  to  biomass  energy 
projects  under  section  203(9)  of  this  Act. 

"(22)  The  t#rm  project'  means  a  synthetic 
fuel  project,  district  heating  or  cooling  proj- 
ect, or  municfeal  waste  energy  project.". 

EXTENSION  0>  CORPORATION'S  nHANCING  AU- 
THORITT  POi  DISTRICT  HEATING  AND  COOLING 
PROJECTS       I 

Sec.  3.  (a)|  Sections  132(aXl),  133(a)(1). 
134, 13S(a),  a^d  section  137(a)  of  the  Energy 
Security  Act  (relating  to  various  forms  of 
permitted  financial  assistance)  are  each 
amended  by  Inserting  "or  district  heating  or 
cooling  project"  after  "synthetic  fuel  proj- 
ect" each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section!  136  of  such  Act  (relating  to 
joint  ventures  for  synthetic  fuel  project 
modules)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(g)  The  Corporation  is  also  authorized  to 
commit,  or  td  enter  into,  joint  ventures  for 
district  heatlltg  and  cooling  project  modules 
under  similar  terms  and  conditions  as  apply 
under  this  section  with  regard  to  synthetic 
fuel  project  ifodules.". 

(c)(1)  Sectiin  131(b)(3),  (bX4),  (e),  (j),  and 
(1)  through  ^u).  section  132  (a)(2)(A),  (d). 
and  (e).  section  133(aK2),  (a)(4),  and  (c),  and 
section  137(b)  of  such  Act  are  each  amended 
by  strildng  out  "synthetic  fuel  project"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"project".      I 

(2)  Section  135(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  oat  "to  insure  the  production  of 
synthetic  fuel". 

(3)  Section il31(b)(l)  and  section  135(b)  of 
such  Act  are  ieach  amended  by  inserting  "or 
energy  output"  after  "fuel"  and  "fuels", 
each  place  suph  terms  appear. 

(4)  Section  137(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  oat  "synthetic  fuel  projects"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "projects". 

EXTENSION  0#  CORPORATION'S  riNANCING  AO- 
THORITY  FOR  UmtlCIPAL  WASTE  ENERGY 
PROJECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Energy  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  jUisertlng  after  section  132,  re- 
lating to  loaas  by  the  Corporation,  the  fol- 
lowing new  section: 

"PRICE  SUPPORT  LOANS  MADE  BY  THE  CORPORA- 
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TION 
ECTS 


rOR    irONICIPAL    WASTE    ENERGY    PROJ- 


"Sec.  132a.ka)(l)  In  the  case  of  any  exist- 
ing municipal  waste  energy  project  which 
produces  anq  seUs  biomass  energy,  the  Cor- 
poration may  commit  to  make,  and  make,  a 
price  support  loan  in  amounts  determined 
under  paragraph  (3)  for  the  operation  of 
such  project.  Payments  under  any  such  loan 
shall  be  disbursed  on  an  annual  basis,  as  de- 
termined (in  accordance  with  paragraph  (3)> 
on  the  baslA  of  the  amount  of  biomass 
energy  prodi  iced  and  sold  by  that  project 


during  the  12-mofeth  period  involved  and 
the  type  and  cost  of  fuel  displaced  by  the 
biomass  energy  sold. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  «ase  of  any  support  loan 
under  this  section]  for  an  existing  municipal 
waste  energy  project— 

"(i)  disbursements  under  such  loan  may 
not  be  made  for  mere  than  5  consecutive  12- 
month  periods;      ] 

"(li)  the  amount  of  the  disbursement  for 
the  second  and  apy  subsequent  12-month 
period  for  which  ■  disbursements  are  to  be 
made  tmder  the  support  loan  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amoiint  determined  by  multi- 
plying the  amount  calculated  under  para- 
graph (3)  by  a  factor  determined  by  dividing 
the  number  of  12rmonth  periods  for  which 
disbursements  are[made  under  the  support 
loan  into  the  number  of  such  periods  which 
have  elapsed;         I 

"(ill)  commencing  at  the  end  of  the  last  of 
such  12-month  periods,  the  support  loan 
shall  be  repayable; over  a  period  equal  to  the 
then  remaining  uaeful  life  of  the  project  (as 
determined  by  the  Corporation)  or  10  years, 
whichever  is  shorter,  and 

"(iv)  commencii^  at  the  end  of  such  last 
12-month  period,  such  loan  shall  bear  Inter- 
est at  a  rate  deteiinined  by  the  Corporation 
(talcing  into  consideration  the  current  aver- 
age market  yield  On  outstanding  marketable 
obligations  of  tht  United  States  with  re- 
maining periods  to  maturity  comparable  to 
the  average  maturities  of  such  loans)  plus 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum,  as  determined 
by  the  Corporation,  and  adjusted  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

"(3)  The  amour  t  of  the  loan  payment  to 
be  disbursed  und<T  this  subsection  for  any 
year  with  respect  to  each  tyi>e  of  biomass 
energy  produced  and  sold  by  an  existing 
municipal  waste  energy  project  shall  be 
equal  to— 

"(AKi)  the  stancard  support  price  reduced 
by  the  cost  of  the  fuel  displaced  by  the  bio- 
mass energy  sold,  or  (ii)  $2,  whichever  is 
lower,  multiplied  iy 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  biomass  energy 
sold  (in  millions  o(  British  thermal  units) 

"(b)(1)  In  the  Qase  of  any  new  municipal 
waste  energy  project  which  produces  and 
sells  biomass  ene*-gy,  the  Corporation  may 
commit  to  make,  and  make,  a  price  support 
loan  in  amounts  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a),  except 
as  provided  in  pamgraph  (2). 

"(2)  In  the  case  of  any  loan  under  this 
subsection  for  a  n^w  municipal  waste  energy 
project—  1 

"(A)  disbursements  under  such  loan  may 
not  be  made  for  niore  than  7  consecutive  12- 
month  periods  (wfth  reductions  as  provided 
in  subsection  (a)(a)(A)(ii)); 

"(B)  such  loan  ^all  bear  interest  at  a  rate 
not  in  excess  of  the  rate  prescribed  under 
subsection  (a);  and 

"(C)  the  princiDal  of  or  interest  on  such 
loan  shall,  in  accordance  with  the  support 
loan  agreement,  be  repayable,  commencing 
at  the  end  of  the! last  12-month  period  cov- 
ered by  the  supp<irt  loan,  over  a  period  not 
in  excess  of  the  period  equal  to  the  then  re- 
maining useful  lifr  of  the  project  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Cbrporation)  or  15  years, 
whichever  is  shorter. 

"(c)  For  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  The  term  'new  municipal  waste 
energy  project'  mieans  any  municipal  waste 
energy  project  wh|ch— 

"(A)  is  Initially  blaced  in  service  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  section;  or 

"(B)  if  initially^  placed  in  service  before 
such  date,  has  in  Increased  capacity  by 
reason  of  additional  construction,  and  as 
such  is  placed  in  sirvice  after  such  date. 

"(2)  The  term  fexisting  municipal  waste 
energy  project'  means  any  municipal  waste 


energy  project  which  is  not  a  new  municipal 
waste  project. 

"(3)  The  term  'placed  in  service'  means  op- 
erated at  more  than  50  per  centum  of  the 
estimated  operational  capacity. 

"(4)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C),  the  term  'standard  sup- 
port price'  means  the  average  price  (per  mil- 
lion British  thermal  units)  for  number  6 
fuel  oil  imported  Into  the  United  States  on 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  de- 
termined, by  rule,  by  the  Corporation  not 
later  than  90  days  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  section. 

"(B)  In  any  case  in  which  the  fuel  dis- 
placed is  number  6  fuel  oil  or  any  higher 
grade  of  petroleum  (as  determined  by  the 
Corporation)  the  term  'standard  support 
price'  means  125  per  centum  of  the  price  de- 
termined by  rule  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  In  any  case  in  which  biomass  energy 
produced  and  sold  by  a  project  is  steam  or 
electricity,  the  term  'standard  support  price' 
means  the  price  determined  by  rule  under 
subparagraph  (A),  subject  to  such  adjust- 
ments as  the  Corporation  may  authorize  by 
rule. 

"(5)  The  term  'cost  of  the  fuel  displaced' 
means  the  cost  of  the  fuel  (per  million  Brit- 
ish thermal  units)  which  the  purchaser  of 
biomass  energy  would  have  purchased  If  the 
biomass  energy  had  not  been  available  for 
sale  to  that  purchaser. 

"(6)  Any  biomass  energy  produced  by  a 
municipal  waste  energy  project  which  may 
be  retained  for  use  by  the  owner  or  operator 
of  such  project  shall  be  considered  to  be 
sold  at  such  price  as  the  Corporation  deter- 
mines. 

"(7)  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  section,  the  Corpo- 
ration shall  prescribe,  by  rule,  the  manner 
of  determining  the  fuel  displaced  by  the 
sale  of  any  biomass  energy,  and  the  price  of 
the  fuel  displaced.". 

(b)  Section  112(10)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
8702(10)),  defining  loans,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "section  132"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "section  132  or  132a". 

(c)  The  table  of  contents  for  such  Act  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  item  relat- 
ing to  section  132  the  following  new  item: 
"Sec.  132a.  Price  support  loans  made  by  the 

Corporation  for  municipal  waste  energy 
projects.". 

PRODUCTION  STRATEGY  TO  INCLUDE  PLAN  POR 
DISTRICT  HEATING  AND  COOLING  PROJECTS 
AND  MUNICIPAL  WASTE  ENERGY  PROJECTS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  Section  126(a)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8722(a)).  relating  to  the  production 
strategy  of  the  Conwration,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "district  heating  or  cool- 
ing projects,  and  municipal  waste  energy 
projects"  after  "synthetic  fuel  projects" 
where  it  appears  tn  paragraph  (1)(A);  and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (2)(A),  by  striking  out  "as 
well  as  (il)"  and  inserting  ",  (ii)".  and  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ".  and  (ill)  provide  ap- 
propriate financial  assistance  for  district 
heating  or  cooling  projects  and  municipal 
waste  energy  projects.". 

(b)  Section  126(LH3)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  8722(bK3))  U  amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (E),  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (F)  and  insert- 
ing ":  and"  in  lieu  thereof,  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph: 

"(O)  specifically  address  what  types  of  dis- 
trict heating  or  cooling  projects  and  munici- 
pal waste  energy  projects  the  Corporation 
intends  to  assist,  as  well  as  how  It  Intends  to 
provide  that  assistance.". 

(X>RFORATE  ORGANIZATION 

Sec.  6.  Section  117  of  the  Energy  Security 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  8713)  Is  amended  by  adding 


at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(f)  The  Board  of  Directors,  by  establish- 
ment of  an  office  or  otherwise,  shall  assure 
that  the  Corporation  is  organized  and 
staffed  so  as  to  effectively  evaluate,  process, 
and  review  proposed  and  funded  district 
heating  or  cooling  projects  and  municipal 
waste  energy  projects.". 

Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  Amendments 
OP  1982  Analysis 

BILLSXntMARY 

This  bill  would  broaden  the  lending  au- 
thority of  the  Sjnithetic  Fuels  Corporation 
to  include  district  heating  and  cooling  and 
municipal  waste  to  energy  projects.  District 
heating/cooling  is  defined  as  an  integrated 
pipeline  system  which  provides  hot  water, 
chilled  water,  or  steam  from  a  heating  or 
cooling  source  to  one  or  more  unaffiliated 
users  for  residential,  commercial,  or  indus- 
trial heating  or  cooling.  As  defined  In  the 
bill,  the  heating  or  cooling  source  used  for 
the  district  heating /cooling  system  would 
not  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

A  municipal  waste  to  energy  project  is  de- 
fined as  any  facility,  or  portion  of  a  facility, 
primarily  for  the  production  of  biomass 
fuel— gaseous,  liquid,  or  solid  fuel— (and  by- 
products) from  municipal  waste:  or  the  com- 
bustion of  municipal  waste  for  the  purpose 
of  generating  steam  or  forms  of  useful 
energy,  including  industrial  processs  heat, 
mechanical  power,  or  electricity  (including 
cogeneratlon).  (This  is  the  same  definition 
as  that  used  in  Section  203(15)  of  the 
Energy  Security  Act,  Public  Law  96-294.) 

The  bill  has  3  major  components; 

Broadens  the  lending  authority  of  the 
Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  include  dis- 
trict heating/cooling.  These  projects  would 
be  eligible  for  all  forms  of  financial  assist- 
ance available  from  the  Con>oration. 

Amends  Section  132  of  the  Energy  Secu- 
rity Act,  relating  to  loans  made  by  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation,  by  adding  a  new 
section— Section  132a— authorizing  price 
support  loans  for  municipal  waste  to  energy 
projects.  The  price  support  loan  would  be 
based  on  the  difference  between  a  "standard 
support  price"  and  the  average  cost  of  con- 
ventional fossil  fuel  over  a  12-month  period 
to  the  buyer  of  energy  produced  from  mu- 
nicipal waste.  The  "standard  support  price" 
is  defined  as  the  cost  of  imported  No.  6  fuel 
oil  on  the  date  of  enactment.  The  price  sup- 
port Is  the  lesser  of  the  difference  stated 
above,  or  $2.00  per  million  BTU.  (The  price 
support  loan  definition  is  substantially  the 
same  as  that  originally  defined  in  Section 
234  of  the  Energy  Security  Act,  Public  Law 
98-294.) 

Requires  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Ssmthetic  Fuels  Corporation  to  assure  that 
the  Corporation  is  organized  and  staffed  so 
as  to  effectively  evaluate,  process  and 
review  applications  for  district  heating/cool- 
ing and  municipal  waste  to  energy  projects. 

QUESTIONS  AND  ANSWERS 

District  heating  and  cooling  municipal 
waste  to  energy 

What  is  district  heating  and  cooling? 

District  heating  is  an  American  technol- 
ogy invented  in  1877.  It  is  a  system  of  deliv- 
ering hot  or  cold  water  or  steam  from  a  cen- 
tral thermal  source  through  pipes  to  cus- 
tomers for  space  heating  and  cooling  and  in- 
dustrial processes.  District  heating  and  cool- 
ing (DHC)  is  a  flexible  energy  distribution 
system  that  can  obtain  beat  from  any 
number  of  fuels  and  deliver  it  to  many  dif- 
ferent customers.  The  central  source  may  be 
from  the  waste  heat  of  an  electric  power 
plant  (cogeneratlon),  refuse  Incineration,  in- 
dustrial process,  geothermal  sources  (solar. 


geothermal,  ground  water,  atmosphere), 
manufactured  sources  (industrial  waste  heat 
and  synfuels)  or  coal.  This  technology  Is 
used  widely  in  Denmark,  Sweden,  West  Oer- 
many,  France,  Italy  and  the  Soviet  Block.  It 
is  gaining  acceptance  in  Japan. 

Why  include  district  heating  and  cooling 
in  the  U.S.  synfuels  program? 

District  heating  and  cooling  is  attractive 
because: 

DHC  reduces  the  consumption  of  oil  and 
natural  go* 

A  DHC  system  has  a  wide  variety  of  non- 
scarce  fuel  options  which  can  replace  indi- 
vidual oil  and  gas  burners  in  residences, 
commercial  buildings  and  industrial  facili- 
ties. By  the  year  2005.  DHC  systems  using 
alternative  sources,  could  save  five  quads  of 
scarce  fuels  aimually.  One  quad  can  displace 
180  million  barrels  of  oil  annually  and  Is 
equal  to  a  quadrillion  BTU's,  which  can 
heat  and  cool  7  million  typical  homes  for 
one  year.  In  addition  to  waste  heat,  DHC 
systems  can  use  coal,  lignite,  and  alternative 
fuels  (for  example:  municipal  solid  waste 
and  synfuels)  to  fire  boilers  to  create  hot  or 
chilled  water  or  steam.  These  are  fuels  that 
are  impractical  for  individuals  to  bum  in 
their  homes,  yet  they  are  currently  used 
with  ease  in  large  boilers— boilers  which  can 
be  used  to  heat  and  cool  thousands  of 
homes. 

DHC  is  fuel  efficient 

The  electric  power  plants  in  the  United 
States  are  on  average  only  about  33  percent 
efficient  in  burning  fuel  for  electricity. 
Roughly  %  of  the  energy  burned  In  our 
power  plants  is  rejected  as  waste  heat.  In 
contrast,  a  power  plant  connected  with  a 
DHC  system  achieves  fuel  burning  efficien- 
cies as  high  as  80  percent. 

DHC  development  wiU  contribute  to  the 
economy 

E^ach  quad  of  energy  supplied  by  district 
heating  and  cooling  will  create  an  estimated 
demand  for  $19  billion  in  construction  and 
manufacturing  employment  concentrated  in 
cities  and  urban  areas,  $27  billion  in  equip- 
ment and  pipe  manufacturing,  and  $1  billion 
annually  in  alternative  domestic  fuel  pro- 
duction such  as  coal.  Additionally,  district 
energy  systems  serve  to  fuse  commercial, 
utility,  environmental  and  governmental  in- 
terests into  a  working  coalition  to  cope  with 
our  energy  challenges. 

DHC  is  environmentally  advantageotu 

In  a  DHC  system  the  combustion  of  fuel  is 
concentrated  in  one  location  rather  than  in 
Individual  households  and  businesses,  there- 
fore the  control  of  emissions  can  be  more  ef- 
fective. In  Stockholm,  Sweden,  DHC  has 
contributed  substantially  to  a  75%  reduction 
of  sulphur  dioxide  in  the  air. 

DHC  is  a  thermal  distriltution  nettoork 

District  heating  and  cooling  is  a  distribu- 
tion network  that  provides  a  method  for 
transporting  thermal  energy.  Without  such 
a  distribution  system,  the  potential  develop- 
ment of  alternative  energy  technologies  will 
never  be  met. 

Does  district  heating  and  cooling  have  the 
potential  for  national  application? 

Currently,  district  heating  systems  ac- 
count for  less  than  1  percent  of  the  total 
annual  energy  consumed  in  the  United 
States.  However,  space  and  water  heating, 
particularly  suitable  for  district  heating  sys- 
tems, account  for  about  20  percent  of  the 
total  U.S.  energy  demand.  Oak  Ridge  Na- 
tional Laboratory  (ORNL)  sites  estimates 
that  one-half  of  all  space  and  water  heating, 
or  10  percent  of  total  UJS.  energy  demand, 
could  be  suppUed  by  district  heating.  This 
means  that  the  VJS.'s  antiquated  systems 
have  realized  less  than  10  percent  of  their 
potential. 
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ORNL  states  that  district  heating  is  best 
suited  for  those  areas  having  more  than 
4.000  degree  days  (the  degree  difference  be- 
tween the  highest  and  lowest  temperature 
of  each  day.  cumulated  for  one  year).  Cur- 
rently, only  8  states  have  no  areas  that  are 
above  this  threshold.  However,  these  states, 
characterised  by  warmer  climates  would 
have  available  to  them  opportunities  to  de- 
velop district  cooling  systems. 

Currently  38  cities  are  involved  in  feasibil- 
ity studies  for  OHC  systems,  which  could  in 
the  near  future  benefit  from  SFC  assist- 
ance. In  addition,  more  than  100  major 
urban  areas  are  currently  planning  to  assess 
the  opportunities  for  developing  district 
heating  and  cooling  In  their  communities. 

Assuming  these  favorable  signs  continue, 
market  forecast  estimates  of  district  heating 
and  cooling  In  the  U.S.  indicate  it  may  be 
poaslble  to  achieve  up  to  a  thirty-five  fold 
increase  over  current  supply  levels  by  the 
yearaoos. 

Why  is  financial  assistance  needed? 

One  barrier  to  private  financing  of  DHC 
systems  is  the  current  lack  of  investor 
knowledge  of  DHC  as  an  alternative  energy 
concept,  the  absence  of  any  privately  fi- 
nanced and  successfully  completed  modem 
city-wide  hot  water  system,  and  negative 
perceptions  caused  by  existing,  antiquated 
steam  systems  built  years  ago  in  the  United 
States.  No  community-based  prototypes 
exist  in  the  U.S.,  thereby  making  needed  fi- 
nancing extremely  difficult  to  obtain.  SFC 
assistance  could  alleviate  this  problem  by 
assuring  that  prototype  systems  are  built. 

Secondly,  because  of  large  capital  outlays 
required  by  DHC  systems,  governmental  in- 
centives are  essential  if  new  DHC  develop- 
ment is  to  occur.  Private  capital  formation 
Is  deterred  by  operating  losses  in  the  initial 
years  of  project  operation,  even  though  out- 
years  show  significant  savings  and  energy 
cost  stabilization.  In  addition,  the  current 
high  costs  of  capital  and  the  demand  for 
short-term  investments  lessen  the  financial 
incentives  for  private  sector  development  of 
district  heating  and  cooling.  Assistance  from 
the  SFC  could  mitigate  these  barriers. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  lack  of  sufficient 
amounts  of  required  risk  capital  to  initially 
identify  and  follow  through  with  upfront 
project  assessment  and  .development.  For 
private  developers,  the  level  of  risk  and  im- 
oertainty  in  developing  new  DHC  systems 
will  greatly  limit  the  search  for  DHC  oppor- 
tunities. By  esUblishing  a  viable  DHC  in- 
dustry through  SFC  assistance,  this  pre- 
celved  risk  would  be  reduced  to  allow  great- 
er private  sector  participation. 

FinaUy,  another  barrier  to  the  financing 
of  district  heating/cooUng  is  the  difficulty 
in  obtaining  from  energy  customers  long 
term  contracts  necessary  to  obtain  long 
term  financing.  SFC  asstatance  would  add 
security  to  projects  and  would  encourage 
long-term  customer  hook-ups  to  the  systems 
that  In  turn  would  Improve  the  ability  to  at- 
tract long-term  financing. 

Additional  natioruU  benefits  ofdiatrict 
htwting  and  cooling  development 

In  addition  to  the  energy  benefits  that 
result  from  district  heating  and  cooling  de- 
velopment, significant  employment  benefits 
would  be  created  for  medium-  and  semi- 
skilled laborers.  A  recent  study  by  Argonne 
National  Laboratory  reveals  that  cogenera- 
tion/dlBtrtct  heating  projects  will  be  about 
twice  as  labor-intenalTe  as  coal-fired  power 
plant  and  synfuel  projects.  In  St  Paul.  Min- 
ncaota.  the  first  phase  of  a  district  heating 
project  Is  estimated  to  create  40  permanent 
Jobs  and  120  construction  Jobs  over  a  five  to 
six  year  period.  When  fully  develot>ed,  as 
planned,  over  380  workers  will  be  employed 
for  a  fifteen-year  period. 


District  hotting  and  cooling  can  also  help 
to  address  tjie  need  for  long-term  stability 
of  energy  pdces  for  middle  and  low-lncoAne 
residents  id  urban  centers.  Millions  of 
people  currfntly  are  dependent  upon  the 
federal  government  to  meet  basic  fuel 
needs.  It  is  eetlmated  that  21  million  Ameri- 
cans are  income  eligible  for  assistance  under 
the  low  incane  energy  assistance  program. 
Many  of  thtte  families  reside  in  urban  cen- 
ters particu^ly  suited  for  district  heating 
systems.  In  order  for  the  country  to  reduce 
energy  assistance  in  the  future,  and  to  meet 
the  growing  need  for  such  assistance,  a 
viable  themial  network  must  be  developed. 
This  would  provide  a  long-term  strategy  to 
stabilize  energy  costs  by  making  families 
less  dependent  on  federal  cash  payments 
year  in  and  year  out  to  support  their  heat- 
ing needs. 

Why  is  district  heating  and  cooling  related 
to  national  a  sciulty  and  foreign  policy? 

District  h(  ating  and  cooling  originated  in 
the  United  £  tates.  but  has  been  successfully 
implementeq  in  Europe  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Since  1965,  and  particularly  since 
1973,  both  eastern  and  western  European 
countries  have  significantly  increased  their 
DHC  capacity  with  modem,  more  efficient, 
and  less  costly  systems.  The  United  States' 
capacity  during  this  period  declined,  largely 
due  to  antiquated  systems  and  the  lack  of  a 
national  policy  to  encourage  their  develop- 
ment. 

Development  of  district  heating/cooling 
systems  in  t&e  U.S.  would  make  the  U.S.  less 
dependent  on  OPEC  oil  producing  nations 
and  provide  long-term  thermal  energy  infra- 
structures tllat  are  less  vulnerable  to  disrup- 
tion by  attadc  or  oil  embargo. 

What  are]  municipal  waste  energy  proj- 
ects? I 

Municipal  waste  energy  projects  utilize  a 
readily  available  resource— urban  refuse— 
for  the  production  of  useful,  marketable 
energy.  Muoiclpal  solid  waste  (garbage  and 
trash)  becomes  the  "feedstock"  for  energy 
production  «id  diverts  85  to  90%  of  a  com- 
munity's refuse  from  land  dist>osal.  The 
energy  produced  Is  usually  in  the  form  of 
steam,  electilcity  (some  combination  of  the 
two),  or  fuel  supplement. 

The  recovery  of  energy  from  solid  waste 
represents  one  of  the  nation's  best  near- 
term  opporttnities  to  develop  the  contribu- 
tion of  altenlate  fuels  to  the  nation's  energy 
needs.  MunidiptU  solid  waste  is  a  fuel  supply 
that  is  replenished  day  in,  day  out.  Its  abili- 
ty to  contriltute  to  the  nation's  alternative 
fuel  capacityi  in  the  near  term  is  very  signifi- 
cant. ' 

The  amount  of  solid  waste  generated  in 
the  U.S.  is  estimated  to  be  at  least  130  mU- 
lion  tons  per  year. 

The  recoverable  BTU  content  per  ton  of 
municipal  solid  waste  is  rougly  equivalent  to 
1.15  barrels  of  oil  (BOE). 

Recovery  of  energy  from  slightly  mqre 
than  one-half  of  the  available  waste  stream 
wUl  yield  ab<iut  220,000  BOE  per  day. 

Why  include  municipal  waste  energy  proj- 
ects in  the  XJJS.  synthetic  fuels  program? 

The  time  la  right  to  move  aggressively  to 
develop  the  energy  resource  potential  of 
solid  waste  because: 

By  supporting  municipal  waste  energy 
projects,  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpora- 
tion (SFC)  pan  signlficanUy  Increase  the 
production  ^f  alternative  energy  in  the 
short  term.  A  municipal  waste  energy  sys- 
tems proces^ng  3000  tons  of  refuse  per  day 
can  conservelscarce  fossil  fuels  at  the  rate  of 
over  800,000:  barrels  of  oil  per  year.  As  is 
pointed  out  ^bove,  recovery  of  energy  from 
slightly  more  than  one-half  of  the  available 
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waste  streaq 
per  day 


will  yield  about  330.000  BOE 


The  presence  of  waste  disposal  problems 
and  the  availability  of  local  markets  for 
energy  from  munjicipal  waste  creates  prom- 
ising conditions  for  project  implementation 
in  most  areas  of  the  country.  Financial  as- 
sistance is  needec^  because  unattractive  proj- 
ect economics  in  tarly  years  is  a  serious  im- 
pediment to  project  implementation,  even 
though  the  life  cfcle  economics  of  a  waste- 
to-energy  project!  will  be  attractive  due  to 
future  energy  revenues  and  the  cost  of  com- 
peting landfill. 

What  is  the  most  appropriate  form  of  fi- 
nancial assistance  from  the  SFC  to  munici- 
pal waste  energy  Orojects? 

Price  support  loans.  Under  this  legislation 
the  SFC  would  b^  authorized  to  assist  mu- 
nicipal waste  energy  projects  via  price  sup- 
port loans.  I 

What  is  a  price  support  loan? 

A  price  supporthoan  is  a  price  support  for 
the  energy  pnxiuct  sold  by  a  municipal 
waste  energy  project.  The  price  support  Is  in 
the  form  of  a  loan  which  is  repaid  with  in- 
terest to  the  Federal  government. 

The  price  support  loan  is  based  on  the  dif- 
ference between  a  "standard  support  price" 
and  the  average  eosts  of  conventional  fossil 
fuel  over  a  12-maiith  period  to  the  buyer  of 
energy  produced  from  municipal  waste. 

The  "standard  support  price"  is  defined  as 
the  cost  of  imported  No.  6  fuel  oil  on  the 
date  of  enactment.  The  price  support  is  the 
lesser  of  the  diiference  stated  above,  or 
$3.00  per  million  (TU. 

The  price  support  loan  is  not  a  price  guar- 
antee, loan  giuraqtee,  or  construction  loan. 
The  proceeds  of  the  price  support  loan 
would  not  be  disbursed  until  construction  is 
completed  and  tike  plant  begins  producing 
energy.  I 

Therefore,  the  federal  loan  assistance  au- 
thorized in  this  bill  does  not  subsidize  con- 
struction costs  but  stimulates  production 
output  consistent  with  economic  signals  at 
work  in  the  marketplace. 

Commendable  policv  features  of  the  price 
siaportloan 

The  concept  eacourages  displacement  of 
imported  oU.— Tlie  price  support  loan  will 
be  paid  only  for  energy  or  fuel  actually  pro- 
duced, thereby  assuring  that  savings  in 
scarce  fuel  use  will  occur. 

The  program  w^uld  be  relatively  simple  to 
administer.— The  formula  for  determining 
the  amount  of  price  support  loan  assistance 
to  a  single  project  is  defined  by  the  bill  not 
by  the  SFC;  it  is  established  rationally  and 
equitably  for  aU  brojects  in  relation  to  na- 
tional energy  pricrlties. 

The  price  support  loan  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent federal  assiinption  of  project  risks.— 
The  price  suppcm  loan  does  not  support 
construction  cost^  Furthermore,  the  price 
support  loan  doe«  not  require  the  Federal 
government  via  tlie  SFC  to  accept  any  tech- 
nological or  fin^dal  risks.  The  Federal 
loan  disbursemenks  do  not  flow  unless  and 
until  energy  is  produced.  Therefore,  the 
likelihood  of  loaQ  repayment  is  greatly  in- 
creased and  the  Chances  of  project  default 
are  substantially  jdecreased  if  not  eliminat- 
ed, r 

The  price  support  loan  requires  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  asstime  normal  and  appropri- 
ate project  ri8ks.«-The  project  must  make 
economic  sense  aad  it  must  stand  upon  the 
financial  capability  and  the  contractual  ob- 
ligations of  the  public  and  private  parties  to 
the  project.  The  frice  support  loan  can  not 
be  used  to  "prop  up"  otherwise  shakey  or 
economically  questionable  projects. 

How  would  a  price  support  loan  actually 
work? 

The  price  support  loan  would  allow  the 
SFC  to  pre-deten  nine  a  iHlce  support  loan 
amount  to  be  pali  I  to  a  new  project  during 


the  first  7  years  of  operation  based  upon  the 
price  support  formula. 

Example 

Assume  a  standard  support  price  based 
upon  $34  per  barrel  or  $5.48  per  million 
BTU. 

Assume  actual  fuel  cost  to  buyer  of  energy 
based  on  12  months  of  prior  purchase  cost 
of  a  conventional  fossil  fuel,  e.g.,  gas  at 
$4.80  per  million  BTU. 

The  resulting  price  differential  is  $.68  on  a 
million  BTU  basis. 

The  price  support  is  the  lesser  of  the  dif- 
ferential shown  above  or  $2.00  per  million 
BTU. 

Thus,  the  value  of  the  price  support  in 
this  case  is  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $.68  per 
million  BTU.  In  other  words,  the  standard 
support  price  minus  the  average  cost  of  fuel 
during  the  preceding  12  months  is  less  than 
the  $2.00  per  million  BTU  maximum  al- 
lowed by  the  bill. 

The  price  support  ($.68)  is  multiplied  by 
the  total  number  of  BTU's  produced  to 
arrive  at  the  actual  loan  amount. 

The  value  of  the  support  price  decreases 
to  zero  over  a  seven  year  period.  This  is  nec- 
essary to  insure  that  the  retirement  of  debt 
and  other  expenses  of  the  facility  are  not 
totally  dependent  on  the  support  prices. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  year  the 
total  amount  of  the  disbursements  made  is 
repaid  over  a  15  year  period  or  over  that 
period  of  time  when  the  debt  on  the  plant  is 
retired;  which  ever  Is  less. 

Why  is  the  price  support  loan  the  best  fi- 
nancial mechanism  to  use? 

The  price  support  loan  is  tailored  to  fit 
the  municipal  waste-to-energy  field.  The 
typical  project  evaluation  is: 

Annual  Cost  of  Capital  (Debt  Service)  -t- 
Annual  Operating  and  Maintenance  (Cost  + 
Profit)  =  Annual  Revenues  from  sale  of 
Energy  and  Materials  -f-  Annual  Payments 
for  Disposal  Service  (Tip  Pees). 

Project  feasibility  requires  the  equation  to 
balance  on  a  project  life-cycle  basis.  Howev- 
er, a  project  may  be  "feasible"  on  a  life- 
cycle  basis,  due  to  escalating  energy  rev- 
enues in  the  out  years  of  the  project,  and  be 
"unacceptable"  because  the  first  year  proj- 
ect cost  is  higher  than  alternative  disposal 
costs  in  the  area. 

The  price  support  loan  not  only  acceler- 
ates energy  production  from  municipal 
waste,  but  addresses  the  positive  benefit  of 
preserving  scarce  landfill  space.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  marketplace  does  not  provide  in- 
centives for  "stretching  out"  landfill  space 
through  the  development  of  municipal 
waste  energy  facilities,  a  dual  need  of  many 
urban  communities. 

The  price  support  loan  allows  a  project  to 
show  a  more  attractive  tip  fee  In  the  early 
years,  and  to  repay  the  Federal  loan  from 
the  project's  increasing  annual  energy  rev- 
enues during  the  middle  and  out  years. 


STATEMxirr  or  Hon.  Jahes  E.  Ferguson. 
Mayor  or  Provo,  Utah 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Sub- 
conunittee,  my  name  is  James  Ferguson, 
Mayor  of  the  City  of  Provo,  Utah.  I  am  here 
this  morning  on  behalf  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors,  which  is  composed  of  the 
nation's  principal  cities. 

The  Conference  appreciates  the  opportu- 
nity to  present  our  views  to  the  Subcommit- 
tee regarding  the  future  of  the  U.S.  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  and  its  relation- 
ship to  the  nation's  cities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Representative  Oberstar 
and  Representative  Schneider  have  been 
eloquent  In  reviewing  for  the  Subcommittee 
some  of  the  background,  rationale  and  po- 
tential of  H.R.  5833.  To  enhance  their  excel- 
lent statements,  the  Conference  would  like 
to  focus  its  own  brief  remarks  in  three 


The  exciting  prospect  of  cities  as  energy 
producers; 

The  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  as  a  ve- 
hicle to  help  bring  about  urban  energy  pro- 
duction: 

The  strong  and  deep  support  for  H.R. 
5833  by  government,  business,  labor,  and 
consumers. 

CITias  AS  krergt  proouckrs 
Energy  conservation  remains  one  of  the 
most  important  goals  of  local  officials.  But 
for  too  long,  the  enormous  potential  of 
cities  as  energy  producers  has  been  dor- 
mant. It  Is  time  to  awaken  this  sleeping 
giant. 

Mayors  all  across  the  nation,  in  coopera- 
tion with  their  local  business  conununlties, 
firmly  believe  that  munlcipal-waste-to- 
energy  and  district  heating/cooling  are  the 
technologies  to  turn  this  potential  produc- 
tive ability  into  a  reality. 

Municipal-  Waste-to-Enerffy 

Resource  recovery,  also  known  as  munlci- 
pal-waste-to-energy.  stands  ready  to  provide 
great  energy  l>enefits  to  the  nation.  By 
cleanly  burning  municipal  garbage  and 
trash,  not  only  do  we  provide  an  excellent 
substitute  for  imported  oil,  but  we  help  to 
solve  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  also 
facing  cities  today— finding  adequate  land- 
fill alternatives  for  our  solid  waste  disposal 
needs. 

This  very  week,  more  than  350  individuals 
convened  under  our  sponsorship  to  discuss 
the  issues  relating  to  financing  resource  re- 
covery facilities.  Most  participants  were 
from  the  private  sector  including  banks,  the 
investment  community,  financial  analysts, 
and  the  like.  The  overwhelming  sense  of 
this  two-day  meeting  was  that  if  certain  fi- 
nancing roadblocks  could  be  overcome,  the 
private  sector  resource  recovery  industry 
would  be  poised  for  take-off. 

The  lists  attached  to  my  statement  illus- 
trate the  enormous  number  of  cities  that 
are  on  the  verge  of  municipal-waste-to- 
energy  breakthroughs,  if  the  financing 
problems  can  be  resolved. 

The  financing  package  to  put  together  a 
successful  resource  recovery  facility  is  com- 
plex. Most  of  it  will  and  should  come  from 
the  private  sector.  But,  because  of  the  great 
"front-end"  costs,  H.R.  5833  wisely  would 
provide  "price  support  loans"  to  level  out 
and  reduce  the  tipping  fees  to  ensure  that  a 
facility  could  be  developed  before  a  commu- 
nity's remaining  landfill  was  entirely  deplet- 
ed at  a  competitive  price  in  its  early  years. 
After  the  first  few  years,  when  the  initial 
startup  costs  have  been  absorbed,  the  rev- 
enues generated  by  the  plant  would  provide 
for  repayment  of  the  loans. 

No  planning,  engineering,  construction 
grants  or  loan  guarantees  of  any  kind  would 
be  forthcoming— only  very  limited  price  sup- 
port loans.  This  approach  makes  great  sense 
to  both  the  cities  that  look  forward  to  a 
healthy  municipal  waste-to-energy  industry 
and  the  Industry  Itself  which  must  bear 
overall  responsibility  for  its  future. 

DUtrict  HeaHng/Cooling 
There  is  great  promise  for  cities  In  district 
heating/cooling— an  Integrated  pipeline 
system  providing  hot  or  chilled  water  or 
steam  from  a  heating  or  cooling  source  to 
consumers  of  various  kinds. 

In  the  United  States,  some  two-thirds  of 
our  energy  bumed  in  power  plants  is  reject- 
ed as  waste  heat.  With  district  heating/cool- 
ing—making efficient  use  of  that  waste 
heat,  some  80  percent  of  energy  bumed 
would  be  used.  It  is  imtwrtant  to  note  that 
20  percent  of  oiu-  national  energy  demand  is 
for  space  and  water  heating/cooling.  By  de- 
veloping thermal  distribution  networks,  a 
large  portion  of  these  needs  could  be  met  by 


capturing  waste  heat  and  heat  from  alterna- 
tive fuels.  All  this  would  result  in  tremen- 
dous fuel  savings. 

The  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  is  currently  conducting  a  28 
city  demonstration  program  to  teat  the  feas- 
ibility of  community-wide  district  heating/ 
cooling.  As  you  can  see  from  the  attached 
list,  district  heating/cooling  has  naticMial 
applicability— cities  of  all  sizes  and  in  all  re- 
gions. 

High  interest  rates  and  a  lack  of  Investor 
knowledge  are  currently  hindering  the  de- 
velopment of  district  heating/cooUng  in  our 
cities.  But,  by  permitting  the  full  range  of 
financing  powers  available  to  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  to  be  used  to  develop  sev- 
eral district  heating/cooling  prototypes  as 
proposed  by  H.R.  5833,  we  believe  the  insti- 
tutional limitations  can  be  overcome. 

TRX  STiriHXnC  FUKLS  CORPORATIOII  AHS  cmU 

H.R.  5833  would  provide  that  25  percent 
of  the  annual  obligations  of  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation  would  be  earmarked  for 
municipal-waste-to-energy  and  district  heat- 
ing/cooling. Because  these  technologies 
make  sense  for  cities,  we  believe  that  active- 
ly Involving  the  Corporation  in  them  is  the 
right  idea  at  the  right  time.  Essentially, 
cities  are  looking  to  the  Corporation  to  pro- 
vide the  leveraging  ability  which  will  be  re- 
quired to  put  together  complex  projects 
from  disparate  financing  sources. 

By  providing  the  Corporation  the  ability 
to  get  Involved  in  projects  targeted  to  urban 
areas,  the  Congress  wiU  be  extending  the 
Corporation's  effectiveness  and  its  contribu- 
tion to  national  energy  Independence,  whOe 
transforming  it  so  that  its  abilities  become 
truly  national  in  focus. 

The  Conference  of  Mayors  is  fully  aware 
of  the  fact  that  several  very  thoughtful  leg- 
islative Initiatives  have  been  introduced  In 
recent  weeks.  Some  would  enhance  the 
abilities  of  the  Corporation;  some  would 
abolish  the  Corporation;  some  would  at- 
tempt to  do  both. 

The  Conference  turges  that  the  emphasis 
of  the  Subcommittee  in  the  next  several 
weeks  very  definitely  be  on  enhancing  the 
Corporation. 

We  need  the  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration. But.  we  need  it  to  be  better.  Some  of 
the  functions  of  the  (Corporation  have  in 
the  past  been  handled  through  cabinet-level 
governmental  departments  such  as  Energy, 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  and  Envi- 
romnental  Protection  Agency.  But,  through 
the  budget  and  reconciliation  process,  the 
heart  of  those  agencies'  ability  to  meet  the 
energy  challenge  has  been  largely  eliminat- 
ed. 

Our  Energy  future  is  still  dangerotisly  tied 
to  oil  imports.  That  must  end.  It  can  only  be 
ended  if  the  federal  government  has  the 
ability  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a 
wide-range  of  alternatives  to  imported  oil. 
and  through  continued  conservation. 

H.R.  5833  provides  a  sound  basis  for 
strengthening  and  invigorating  the  Corpora- 
tion to  form  the  basis  for  an  effective  pro- 
gram of  investment  in  energy  alternatives. 
Other  measures  also  deserve  a  close  look. 

Abolishing  the  Corporation  should  not 
now  be  an  option. 

Doing  nothing  should  not  be  an  option, 
either. 

STRONG  snPFOKT  FOR  RJL  SSSS 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  summer,  along  with 
several  of  my  fellow  Mayors,  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  visit  several  European  cities  to 
survey  some  of  the  advances  they  have 
made  in  municipal-waste-to-energy  and  dis- 
trict heating.  We  marveled  at  the  extraordi- 
nary progress  made  by  our  friends  across 
the  Atlantic.  Oiir  enthusiasm  for  the  great 
things  they  have  done  was  dampened  only 
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by  the  fnutratlon  we  felt  in  being  so  far 
behind  in  our  own  country.  Catching  up  is 
the  least  we  can  do.  We  have  the  capacity  to 
do  better.  We  should  and  must,  and  quiclcly. 

That's  why  our  support  for  HJl.  5833  is 
strong.  But  we  are  not  alone. 

Attached  to  our  statement  are  letters  of 
strong  suppport  from  the  National  League 
of  Cities,  the  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties, the  Consumer  Energy  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, a  coalition  of  labor,  rural  energy,  and 
urban  organizations,  as  well  as  the  Interna- 
tional District  Heating  Association. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Conference  is  grateful 
for  the  opportunity  to  visit  with  you  this 
morning.  We  have  provided  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee a  detaUed  analysis  of  H.R.  5833.  as 
well  as  an  update  on  cities  as  energy  produc- 
ers entitled  "City  Currents,"  which  I  hope 
you  wUl  have  the  opportunity  to  review. 

I  would  be  pleased  to  take  whatever  ques- 
tions the  Subcommittee  might  have. 

MumciPAL  Wastx  to  Ehkhoy— Cities  that 

BAYS     UirDEBTAKKR     RXSOURCE     RlCOVKRY 

PLAimniG 

I.  Alameda,  CA 
3.  Appleton.  WI 

3.  Bannock  County,  ID 

4.  Babylon  Huntington  (Multi-Town  Au- 
thority). NY 

5.  Berkeley,  CA 

6.  Broome  County,  NY 

7.  Broward  County,  PL 

8.  Camden  County.  NJ 

9.  Cincinnati,  OH 

10.  Cuyahoga  County,  OH 

II.  Dutchess  County.  NY 

12.  East  Brunswick,  NJ 

13.  Eau  Claire.  WI 

14.  Essex  County.  NJ 

15.  Eureka,  CA 

16.  Oardena,  CA 

17.  Green  Bay.  WI 

18.  Hartford,  CT 

19.  Hillsborough  County,  FL 

30.  Kansas  City,  Mo 

31.  Laurel,  MT 

23.  Long  Beach,  CA 
23.  Loa  Angeles.  CA 

34.  Marion  County,  OR 

35.  Memphis,  TN 

26.  Nashville,  TN 

27.  Naugatuck.  CT 

28.  New  Haven.  CT 

29.  New  York.  NY 

30.  North  Central.  WI   - 

31.  North  Haven.  CT 

32.  North  Hempstead.  NY 

33.  North  Santa  Clara  County,  OA 

34.  Ocean  County,  NJ 

35.  Oneida  County.  NY 

36.  Onondaga  County.  NY 

37.  Opelika.  AL 

38.  Flalnvllle  ( 128  West).  MA 

39.  Portland.  Or 

40.  Port  Richmond.  CA 

41.  Richmond.  VA 

43.  Salt  Lake  City.  UT 

43.  San  Diego,  CA 

44.  San  Prandaco,  CA 
46.  Savannah.  OA 

46.  Springfield.  MA 

47.  Springfield.  MO 

48.  St.  Louis,  MO 

49.  St.  Paul/Ramsey  County.  MN 
50.Ukiah.CA 

51.  Union  County,  NJ 

52.  Wallingf ord.  CT      "   

58.  Washington  County.  NY 
54.  Willlston,  ND. 

MnmciPAi.  Wastb  to  Erxrct— Cmxs  With 
PLAim  That  Akx  Constructed  or  im 
Shaksdowh 

1.  Batesville.  AR 

2.  North  UtUe  Rock.  AR 


3.  Osceola.  J^ 

4.  Windhant  CT 

5.  Jacksonvl  He,  FL  (Naval  Air  Station) 

6.  Pompano  Beach,  FL 

7.  Burley.  I]  > 

8.  Chicago.  L 

9.  Ames,  lA 

10.  New  Orl  iana,  LA 

11.  Auburn,  ME 

12.  Baltimofe  County,  MD 

13.  Braintrae,  MA 

14.  Pittsfield.  MA 

15.  Saugus.  I 

16.  CoUegeiflle.  MN 

17.  Duluth, 

18.  Dur 

19.  Orove 

20.  Albany, 

21.  Monroe  feounty,  NY 

22.  Niagara  Palls,  NY 

23.  New  Yatk,  NY  (Betts  Ave.  Incinerator) 

24.  Oceansitie.  NY 

25.  Hanisb^,  PA 

26.  CrossvUJe,  TN 

27.  Dyersbiirg.  TN 

28.  OaUati4.  TN 

29.  Lewisbiirg,  TN 

30.  Nashvide,  TN 

31.  Oatesviile,  TX 

32.  Palestine,  TX 

33.  Hampton,  VA 

34.  Newport  News,  VA  (Ft.  Bustis) 

35.  NorfoK  VA  (Norfolk  Naval  SUtion.) 

36.  PortsmAuth,  VA  (Norfolk  Naval  Ship- 
yard.) J 

37.  Salem.  VA 

38.  Tacoma.  WA 

39.  Madison,  WI 

40.  Waukeiha,  WI. 
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Municipal  waste  to  Ekehgy— Cities  With 
Plants  Ta/tT  Are  Undergoing  Construc- 
tion OR  MCiDiricATioN  But  May  Be  Expe- 
riencing FtNANciNG  Problems 

1.  Huntsville,  AL 

2.  Blytheviue,  AR 

3.  Wilmington.  DE 

4.  Dade  Cpunty.  FL  (Parsons  &  Whitte- 
more) 

5.  Lakelanb.  FL 

6.  Orange  potmty.  FL 

7.  Pinellas' County.  FL 

8.  Redwing,  MN 

9.  Ft.  Leonard  Wood.  MO 

10.  Livingiton,  MT 

11.  Portsidouth,  NH 

12.  Cuba.  KY 

13.  AkronJOH 

15.  Miami.  OK 

16.  Harrisonburg,  VA 

17.  Glen  dove,  NY 

18.  Ft.  Ki^x,  KY. 

Municipal  Waste  to  Energy— Cities  That 
Would  Li»e  To  Sign  Contracts  por  Con- 
struction but  Which  Are  Experiencing 
FmANcnioj  Problems 

1.  Dade  Cdunty.  FL  (Agripost) 

2.  Honoluli.  HI 

3.  Baltim(te.  MD 

4.  Havertml/Lawrence.  MA 

5.  North  Aidover.  MA 

6.  Rochesfer.  MA 

7.  Detrolt.|MI 

8.  Ft.  Dlx.TIJ 

9.  Oyster  Bay,  NY 

10.  Westcllester  County,  NY 

11.  Tulsa,  pK 

12.  WarwiUc  RI 

13.  BiU'linfton,  VT 

14.  Petersburg,  VA 

15.  PortAnouth,     VA     (S.E. 
Energy  Recf  very  Project). 


2.  Allentown,  PA 

3.  Atlanta,  OA 

4.  Atlantic  City,  ijrj 

5.  Baltimore,  MD 

6.  Bellows  Falls/Rockingham,  VT 

7.  Berlin,  MD       J 

8.  Cambridge,  mA 

9.  CampbellsviUe,  KY 

10.  Columbus.  OH 

11.  Dayton.  OH  J_ 

12.  Devils  Lake,  HD 

13.  Ecorse,  MI      I 

14.  Fort  Wayne,  IN 

15.  Galex.  VA 

16.  Holland,  MI  I 

17.  Lawrence,  M4 

18.  Lewiston,  MB 

19.  Missoula,  MT 

20.  New  York,  NY 

21.  Norwalk,  CT  I 

22.  Provo,  UT      I 

23.  Richmond,  IN 

24.  Santa  Ana  Pueblo,  NM 

25.  Springfield,  MA 

26.  Thermopolis,  NY 

27.  Union  Countf ,  OR 

28.  Gary.  IN.* 


Tidewater 


Cities  V  ith  HUD  District  Heating/ 
Coo  JNQ  Feasibility  Studies 
1.  Albany Jny 


By  Mr.  HBliMS  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  HatIkawa): 
S.  2620.  A  bill!  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,    Puo^cide,    and   Rodenti- 
cide  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

federal  insecticide,  fungicide,  and 
rooenticide  aot  amendments  op  issa 
•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today,  in  my  capajciiy  as  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutri- 
tion, and  Forestry,  introducing  a  bill 
to  reauthorize  ^d  amend  the  Federal 
pesticide  registration  program  under 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA).  Joining  me 
as  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  is  the 
gentleman  from  California.  (Mr.  Haya' 

KA  WA. ) 

Mr.  President]  the  last  major  amend- 
ments to  FIFRA  were  enacted  in  1978. 
At  that  time,  significant  changes  were 
made  in  many  Qf  the  provisions  of  the 
law.  I 

Since  1978,  a  number  of  problems 
have  been  encountered  by  the  pesti- 
cide industry.  Two  of  the  problem 
areas  that  hav^  generated  increasing 
concern  involve  data  required  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  I  (EPA)  for  registration 
of  pesticides  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  public  access  to  health  and  safety 
data,  many  in  I  the  pesticide  industry 
firmly  believe  |that  the  1978  amend- 
ments to  FIFIJA  actually  discourage 
companies  frond  maintaining  the  time 
consuming  and  very  expensive  re- 
search and  testing  programs  necesssur 
to  develop  safe  new  pesticide  chemi- 
cals or  to  dlscoter  new  uses  for  already 
registered  pesteides.  This  results  from 
the  fact  that  the  extensive  test  data 
submitted  to  EPA  is  not  adequately 
protected  undlr  the  present  law  to 
prevent  competitors  from  gaining 
access  to  it  and  registering  competing 
products  thai  can  undercut  the 
market  and  prevent  the  original  devel- 
oper from  recovering  its  investment 
and  making  a  nrofit. 

This  situatioti  is  of  concern  to  me 
and.  I  believe  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues in  Con  p'ess.  due  to  the  impor- 


tant role  safe  and  effective  pesticides 
play  in  the  production  of  agriculatural 
commodities.  In  recent  years,  reliance 
on  pesticides  and  their  importance  to 
profitable  agricultural  production  sys- 
tems has  increased  appreciably.  Farm- 
ers have  successfully  produced  more 
usable  crops  per  acre  as  increasingly 
effective  pesticides  have  become  avail- 
able. New  pest  control  challenges  have 
created  demand  for  new  products,  and 
until  now  the  pesticide  industry  has 
effectively  responded  by  increasing  its 
research  and  development  activity.  It 
is  important  to  the  welfare  of  both  the 
agricultural  industry  as  well  as  the 
pesticide  industry  that  this  mutually 
beneficial  relationship  be  maintained. 

The  bill  that  I  am  introducing  today 
is  the  product  of  a  great  deal  of  effort 
by  the  pesticide  industry,  public  inter- 
est and  environmental  organizations, 
the  EPA.  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, and  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry.  The  process  by  which 
this  bill  evolved  began  in  earnest  last 
summer  when  several  industry  groups 
made  various  suggestions  to  the  House 
and  Senate  Agriculture  Committees 
for  legislation  to  amend  FIFRA. 

Beginning  on  June  16,  1981,  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations,  Research,  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture began  a  series  of  extensive 
hearings  on  many  FIFRA  issues. 
Based  on  those  hearings  and  numer- 
ous working  sessions,  involving  many 
interested  parties,  a  comprehensive 
bUl  (H.R.  5203)  was  drafted  and  re- 
ported first  to  the  full  committee  and 
then  to  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  bill  is  pending  action  by  the  full 
House  which  is  expected  to  come  later 
this  session. 

My  bill  is  closely  patterned  after 
HJl.  5203,  except  that  it  addresses 
only  the  major  issues  involving  regis- 
tration requirements  and  the  protec- 
tion of  trade  secrets  and  other  infor- 
mation, and  some  related  matters  such 
as  penalties,  the  extension  of  the  sci- 
entific advisory  panel,  and  the 
reauthorization  of  the  program. 

My  purpose  in  introducing  this  bill 
at  this  time  is  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry  to  consider  these  major 
issues  without  going  all  the  way  back 
to  the  drawing  board.  I  believe  that 
this  is  the  best  way  to  allow  the  com- 
mittee to  take  advantage  of  the  exten- 
sive effort  that  has  sdready  been  ex- 
pended on  these  matters,  while  not 
foreclosing  anyone  from  raising  addi- 
tional matters  before  the  committee. 
In  short,  I  see  this  bill  as  a  catalyst  to 
get  the  process  of  amending  FIFRA  in 
the  Senate  underway. 

I  will  remain  open  at  all  times  to 
suggestions  for  improvements  in  the 
bill  and  fully  expect  that  the  commit- 
tee will  consider  and  deal  with  a 
number  of  FIFRA  issues  that  are  not 
addressed  in  this  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  bill  and  a  summary  of 


the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2620 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982". 

DEPINITIONS 

Sec.  2.  Section  2  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rhodenticide  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (ee)  by  strildng  out  "or" 
immediately  before  clause  (4)  and  inserting 
immediately  before  ":  Provided  further,"  the 
following:  ",  or  (5)  using  a  registered  pesti- 
cide product  in  the  formulation  of  another 
registered  end-use  product,  or  repacicaging  a 
registered  pesticide  product  into  another 
registered  end-use  product,  unless  such  use 
is  prohibited  by  the  labeling"; 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  a  new 
subsection  as  follows: 

"(ff)  'Pesticide  product'  means  a  pesticide 
in  the  particular  form  (including  composi- 
tion, packaging,  and  labeling)  in  which  the 
pesticide  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  distributed, 
sold,  offered  for  sale,  held  for  sale,  shipped, 
or  delivered  for  shipment  in  any  State  by  a 
particular  person.". 

registration  op  PESTICIDES 

Sec.  3.  Section  3  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(1)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(1)  Statement  required.- Each  applicant 
for  registration  shall  file  with  the  Adminis- 
trator a  statement  which  includes— 

"(A)  the  name  and  address  of  the  appli- 
cant and  of  any  other  person  whose  name 
will  appear  on  the  labeling; 

"(B)  the  name  of  the  pesticide  product; 

"(C)  a  complete  copy  of  the  labeling  of 
the  pesticide  product,  a  statement  of  all 
claims  to  t>e  made  for  it,  and  any  directions 
for  its  use; 

"(D)  data  as  required  by  subsection  (h>  of 
this  section  with  any  trade  secret  or  com- 
mercial or  financial  information,  or  innova- 
tive methods  and  technology  marked  as  re- 
quired by  section  10(a)  of  this  Act; 

"(E)  the  complete  formula  of  the  pesticide 
product;  and 

"(F)  a  request  that  the  pesticide  product 
be  classified  for  general  use.  for  restricted 
use.  or  for  both." 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c)(2)(A)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2KA)  Data  in  sxtpport  op  registra- 
tion.—The  Administrator  shall  publish 
guidelines  specifying  the  Idnds  of  informa- 
tion which  would  usually  be  required  to  sup- 
port the  registration  of  a  pesticide  product 
and  shall  revise  such  guidelines  from  time 
to  time.  The  Administrator,  in  establishing 
guidelines  for  data  requirements  for  the  reg- 
istration of  pesticides  with  respect  to  minor 
uses,  and  with  respect  to  various  types  and 
classes  of  pesticides,  shall  make  such  guide- 
lines commensurate  with  the  anticipated 
extent  of  use,  pattern  of  use,  and  the  level 
and  degree  of  potential  exposure  of  man 
and  the  environment  to  the  pesticide.  In  the 
development  of  these  guidelines,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  consider  the  economic  factors 
of  potential  national  voliune  of  use,  extent 
of  distribution,  and  the  impact  of  the  cost  of 
meeting  the  guidelines  on  the  incentives  for 
any  potential  registrant  to  undertake  the 


development  of  the  required  data.  Guide- 
lines and  modifications  thereof  having  gen- 
eral applicability  shall  be  published  in  the 
Federal  Register.  The  Administrator  shall 
provide  for  public  comment  for  Agency 
guidance  in  development  of  such  guidelines 
or  modifications.  Within  thirty  days  after 
the  Administrator  registers  a  pesticide  prod- 
uct under  this  Act  the  Administrator  shall 
make  available  to  the  public  the  data  called 
for  in  the  registration  statement  together 
with  such  other  scientific  information  as 
the  Administrator  deems  relevant  to  the  de- 
cision. The  data  shall  not  be  made  available 
in  any  manner  inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10  of  this  Act."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (cK2KB)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(B)  Additional  data  to  support  ezistuio 

REGISTRATION.— 

"(i)  If  the  Administrator  determines  that 
additional  data  are  required  to  maintain  in 
effect  an  existing  registration  of  a  pesticide 
product  (or  a  category  of  products)  contain- 
ing a  particular  active  ingredient,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  notify  all  existing  regis- 
trants of  the  pesticide  to  which  the  determi- 
nation relates  and  provide  a  list  of  such  reg- 
istrants to  any  interested  person.  The  notice 
shall  specify  the  data  required,  the  date  by 
which  the  data  shall  be  submitted,  and  the 
procedure  for  obtaining  rulings  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator on  questions  concerning  the  ap- 
plicability of  the  notice  to  various  regis- 
trants or  concerning  the  nature  of  the  stud- 
ies to  be  conducted  and  of  the  data  required 
to  be  submitted. 

"(11)  Each  registrant  of  such  a  pesticide 
product  to  whom  the  notice  is  applicable 
shall  provide  evidence  within  one  hundred 
and  eighty  days  after  receipt  of  the  notifica- 
tion specified  in  clause  (i)  of  this  subpara- 
graph that  it  is  taking  the  impropriate  steps 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator  to  secure 
the  required  data.  If  more  than  one  regis- 
trant is  subject  to  the  notice,  such  steps 
shall  include  entering  into  a  Joint  data  de- 
velopment arrangement,  unless  the  regis- 
trants subject  to  the  notice  unanimously 
agree  otherwise.  The  Joint  data  developers 
shall  furnish  to  the  Administrator  the 
name,  address,  and  telephone  number  of  the 
person  to  whom  inquiries  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement should  be  addressed.  As  an  ini- 
tial cost  of  participation  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopers shall  divide  equally  25  percent  of 
the  estimated  total  cost  of  producing  the  re- 
quired data  or  each  shall  pay  $100.(K)0. 
whichever  is  less.  The  balance  of  the  cost  of 
producing  the  data  shall  be  paid  by  the 
Joint  data  developers  as  needed,  and  shall  be 
shared  by  each  Joint  data  developer  on  the 
basis  of  its  United  States  market  participa- 
tion for  the  pesticide  being  tested,  based  on 
total  pounds  of  active  Ingredient  equivalent 
sold  or  used  annually.  Each  Joint  data  devel- 
oper's market  participation  shaU  be  adjust- 
ed during  the  period  of  the  data  develop- 
ment so  that  the  most  recent  sales  figures 
are  used  to  compute  each  member's  market 
share  for  the  purpose  of  determining  its 
share  of  the  remaining  cost  of  prodixdng 
the  required  data.  Each  of  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopere  shall  submit  adequate  evidence  of 
its  annual  market  participation  to  an  inde- 
pendent auditor  for  each  of  the  years 
during  the  period  of  the  Joint  data  develop- 
ment. Such  Independent  auditor  shall  be 
chosen  by  the  Joint  data  developers.  The 
auditor's  decisions  and  determinations  shall 
l>e  final  and  binding  on  each  of  the  Joint 
dau  developers.  If  futher  data  are  required 
by  the  Administrator  imder  this  paragraph, 
either  before  or  after  the  additional  data 
that  were  originally  requested  have  been 
submitted,  the  same  formula  and  procedure 
specified  in  this  paragraph  shall  apply  as  if 
the  subsequent  request  were  the  initial  re- 
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quest  for  dmtM.  Any  reglatnnt  who  shares  In 
the  coat  of  producing  the  data  shall  be  enti- 
tled to  receive  a  copy  of  the  data,  and  to  ex- 
amine and  rely  upon  such  data  in  support  of 
maintenance  of  such  registration. 

"(ill)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  if  a  registrant  who  is  subject  to 
the  notice  from  the  Administrator,  within 
the  one  hundred  and  eighty-day  period  pre- 
scribed in  clause  (11)  of  this  subparagraph, 
fails  to  enter  into  a  joint  data  development 
arrangement  under  that  clause,  fails  to  take 
appropriate  steps  to  secure  and  submit  the 
required  data,  or  fails  to  comply  with  the 
terms  of  a  joint  data  development  arrange- 
ment, the  Admlnlatrator  shall  issue  a  notice 
of  intent  to  suspend  such  registrant's  regis- 
tration of  the  pesticide  for  which  additional 
data  are  required.  The  administrator  may 
include  in  the  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend 
such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate  concerning  the  continued  sale 
uid  use  of  existing  stocks  of  such  pesticide. 
Any  suqiension  proposed  under  this  subpar- 
agraph shall  become  final  and  effective  at 
the  end  of  thirty  days  from  receipt  by  the 
registrant  of  the  notice  of  Intent  to  suspend, 
unless  during  that  time  a  request  for  hear- 
ing Is  made  by  a  person  adversely  affected 
by  the  notice,  or  the  registrant  has  satisfied 
the  Administrator  that  the  registrant  has 
complied  fully  with  the  requirements  that 
served  as  a  basis  for  the  notice  of  intent  to 
suspend.  If  requested,  a  bearing  shall  be 
conducted  under  section  6(d)  of  this  Act. 
The  only  matters  for  resolution  at  that 
hearing  shall  be  whether  the  Administrator 
had  a  valid  and  reasonable  basis  for  requir- 
ing the  additional  data,  whether  the  regis- 
trant has  failed  to  take  the  action  that 
served  as  the  basis  for  the  notice  of  intent 
to  suspend  the  registration  of  the  pesticide 
product  for  which  additional  data  is  re- 
quired, and  whether  the  Administrator's  de- 
termination with  respect  to  the  disposition 
of  existing  stocks  is  consistent  with  this  Act. 
If  a  hearing  is  requested,  the  hearing  shall 
be  held  and  a  decision  shall  be  made  within 
seventy-five  days  after  receipt  of  such  re- 
quest, and  the  decision  shall  be  final.  Any 
registration  suspended  under  this  subpara- 
graph shall  be  reinstated  by  the  Administra- 
tor if  the  Administrator  determines  that  the 
registrant  has  complied  fully  with  the  re- 
quirements that  served  as  a  basis  for  the 
suspension  of  the  registration. 

"(iv)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
(vl)  of  this  subparagraph,  data  submitted 
under  this  subparagraph  (before  or  after 
the  effective  date  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982)  shall  not  be  considered  by 
the  Admlniatntor  to  support  any  applica- 
tion for  registration,  amended  registration, 
reregistratlon  or  experimental  use  permit 
on  behalf  of  any  person  other  than  the 
joint  data  developers  for  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  after  the  data  are  submitted,  unless 
such  person  has  reimbursed  the  Joint  data 
developers  by  paying  a  share  of  the  real 
costs  of  producing  the  data  in  proportion  to 
the  number  of  persoru  sharing  in  such 
costs.  Upon  payment,  such  person  shall  be 
considered  to  be  an  original  participant  and 
shall  share  in  all  rights  and  be  bound  by  all 
obligations  entered  into  by  the  origima  data 
developers.  Such  reimbursement  shall  be 
made  to  the  original  participants  based  on 
the  percentage  of  the  overall  monetary  par- 
ticipation in  the  joint  data  development  ar- 
rangement. 

"(V)  The  provisions  of  this  clause  shall 
apply  to  health  and  safety  daU  submitted 
voluntarily  by  a  registrant  or  applicant  at 
any  time  after  September  30,  1078,  to  re- 
place data  which  such  person  deems  sden- 
tUically  insufficient  under  gei>erally  accept- 
ed good  laboratory  practices  or  test  stand- 


ards. In  order  no  obtain  the  rights  provided 
by  this  clause  fmd  clause  (iv)  of  this  subpar- 
agraph with  despect  to  such  data,  a  regis- 
trant or  applfc»nt  undertaking  such  a  re- 
placement study  shall  notify  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  replacement  study  is  being 
performed  or  has  been  performed.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  publish  any  such  notifica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  promptly  after 
its  receipt,  and  shall  state  therein  whether 
the  validity  of  the  study  is  under  review  and 
any  determinations  as  to  its  validity  which 
have  been  made.  Each  person  who,  as  of  the 
date  of  publication,  is  a  registrant  or  an  ap- 
plicant for  re^tration  of  any  product  con- 
taining the  aotlve  ingredient  which  Is  the 
subject  of  the  study  shall  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  partlcit>ate  in  a  Joint  data  develop- 
ment arrangei»ent  as  provided  in  clause  (11) 
of  this  subparagraph.  If  a  registrant  or  ap- 
plicant of  record  as  of  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  notice  Informs  the  person  under- 
taking the  study,  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  publlcgtion,  of  the  registrant  or  ap- 
plicant's declsibn  to  voluntarily  participate, 
the  registrant  or  applicant  shall  have  the 
rights  and  duties  of  a  Joint  data  developer 
as  described  14  clauses  (II),  (ill),  and  (iv)  of 
this  subparagraph. 

"(vl)  With  r«pect  to  any  study  which  has 
been  or  is  beiiiB  performed  In  response  to  a 
request  for  adAtlonal  data  Issued  under  this 
subparagraph  between  September  30,  1978, 
and  the  date  6f  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act 
Amendments  of  1982,  any  person  who  on 
such  date  of  enactment  is  the  registrant  of  a 
product  of  the  type  to  which  that  request 
applies  but  who  is  not  already  a  party  to  an 
agreement  to  (hare  In  the  cost  of  perform- 
ing that  study  shall  be  entitled  to  enter  into 
a  Joint  data  development  arrangement  with 
any  person  or  group  which  is  performing  or 
has  performed  that  study,  under  which  ar- 
rangement silch  person  shall  have  the 
rights  and  duiles  of  a  Joint  data  developer 
as  follows:  In  t|ie  case  where  a  study  is  being 
performed  by  two  or  more  persons  imder  a 
Joint  data  development  agreement,  a  regis- 
trant who  wighes  to  avail  himself  of  the 
rights  provId«d  by  this  clause  shall  be 
bound  by  the  (erms  of  such  agreement:  and 
in  all  other  caies,  a  registrant  who  wishes  to 
avail  himself  of  the  rights  provided  by  this 
clause  shall  stlare  in  the  cost  of  producing 
the  data  as  provided  In  clause  (iv)  of  this 
subparagraph  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  (Hi)  of  this  subpara- 
graph: Provided.  That  any  registrant  who 
wishes  to  be  sIraUed  of  the  rights  provided 
by  this  clause  shall,  not  later  than  one  hun- 
dred and  tweijty  days  after  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Inderal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  Amendments  of  1982, 
submit  an  Irrevocable  offer  to  enter  Into 
such  an  arrangement  to  the  person  or  group 
which  Is  perfaming  or  lias  performed  the 
study."; 

(4)  by  ameruing  subsection  (c)(2KD)  to 
read  as  f  ollowai 

"(D)  ExxMpiiON.— No  applicant  for  regis- 
tration, reregiltration  or  amended  registra- 
tion of  a  pestieide  product  who  proposes  to 
purchase  a  Registered  pesticide  product 
from  another  producer  in  order  to  formu- 
late such  purchased  pesticide  product  into 
an  end-use  product  shall  be — 

"(1)  Required  to  submit  or  cite  data  per- 
taining to  the  safety  of  such  registered  pes- 
ticide product  or  offer  to  pay  compensation 
otherwise  required  by  paragraph  (IXD)  of 
this  subsectloA  and  subsection  (h)  for  the 
use  of  any  suclk  data:  Provided,  That 

"(I)  this  exemption  shall  be  i^plicable 
with  respect  td  data  that  concern  the  safety 
of  a  new  use  and  that  are  entitled  to  exclu- 
sive-use     projection      under      subsection 
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(hX2KA)  of  this  se<  tion.  only  as  long  as  the 
person  who  submitted  such  daU  has  given 
written  permission  to  any  applicant  and  all 
conditions  of  such  permission  remain  satis- 
fied; r 

"(II)  if  at  any  time  after  registration, 
amended  registration,  or  reregistratlon  the 
Administrator  flnqs  that  the  registrant 
ceased  using  a  puiichased  registered  pesti- 
cide product  as  the  source  of  the  active  in- 
gredient In  formulHting  the  end-use  prod- 
uct, this  exemption  Rhall  no  longer  apply; 

"(III)  if  at  any  time  this  exemption  be- 
comes Inapplicable  due  to  the  provisions  of 
clause  (iXI)  or  (i)(ll)  of  this  subparagraph, 
and  the  registrant  fails  to  agree  to  supply 
the  data  required  for  registration  as  set 
forth  In  subsection  (h)(2)  of  this  section,  the 
Administrator  shall  Issue  an  order  suspend- 
ing the  registratiori  and  a  notice  providing 
the  registrant  an  o^portimlty  for  a  hearing 
on  whether  the  suspension  should  be  re- 
voked because  the  registrant  Is  entitled  to 
the  exemption.  If  rfquested,  a  hearing  shall 
be  conducted  as  provided  under  section  6(d) 
of  this  Act,  except  that  the  only  issue  to  be 
decided  shall  be  whether  the  registrant  is 
entitled  to  an  exemption  under  this  subpar- 
agraph. The  provi«ons  of  section  6(d)  of 
this  Act  regarding  referral  of  matters  to  a 
Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences shall  not  app|y  to  such  a  heailnr.  and 

"(IV)  the  Administrator  may  require  the 
submission  of  data  jpertalnlng  solely  to  the 
safety  of  a  changejd  use  pattern  proposed 
for.  the  end-use  product  if  such  data  have 
not  already  been  submitted  to  the  Adminis- 
trator; or  I 

"(11)  subject  to  a  aotice  Issued  under  para- 
graph (2)(B)  of  this  subsection  for  addition- 
al data  concerning  the  safety  of  the  pur- 
chased product  or  ^f  the  active  Ingredients 
thereof. 

Nothing  contained  in  subsection  (hK2)  of 
this  section  shall  limit  the  provisions  of  this 
exemption.";  | 

(5)  In  subsection  (C)(3)  by  Inserting  "or  (7) 
of  this  subsection"  Immediately  after  "with 
paragraph  (5)",  aiiil  by  inserting  "of  this 
subsection"  immediately  after  "with  para- 
graph (6)"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (cX8)  by  Inserting  the 
designation  (A)  impnediately  before  "Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  this 
Act",  and  adding  new  subparagraphs  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(B)  At  least  ninety  day  prior  to  Initiating 
a  public  interim  administrative  review  proc- 
ess, the  Administrator  shall  notify  all  af- 
fected registrants  of  the  risks  upon  which 
the  proposed  review  will  be  based.  In  finally 
determining  wheth«r  to  initiate  a  public  in- 
terim review,  the  Administrator  shall  con- 
sider any  correcting  or  clarifying  data  or 
other  information  submitted  by  a  regis- 
trant, or  other  Interested  person,  including 
data  on  himian  or  environmental  exposure. 
If  after  giving  notice  to  registrants  under 
this  subparagraph,  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  noi  necessary  to  initiate  a 
public  Interim  review,  then  the  Administra- 
tor shall  make  the  reasons  therefor  availa- 
ble to  the  public.      1 

"(C)  The  Administrator  shall  not  by  regu- 
lation or  otherwise  utilize  a  public  interim 
administrative  revieiw  process  to  alnidge  en- 
titlement to  a  public  hearing  in  accordance 
with  section  6  of  thk  Act. 

"(D)  A  decision  bf  the  Administrator  not 
to  cancel  or  suspei|d  the  registration  of  a 
pesticide  product  ot  any  use  thereof  or  not 
to  restrict  the  classification  of  a  pesticide, 
following  an  interiiti  administrative  review, 
shall  be  subject  to  jiidlcial  review  under  sec- 
tion 16(a)  of  this  Act,  and  any  person  who 
has  participated  In  such  interim  administra- 
tive review  shall  have  standing  in  any  such 
Judicial  review  proceeding."; 
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(7)  by  amending  subsection  (dXlXCXIi)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(11)  if  the  Administrator  classifies  a  pesti- 
cide, or  one  or  more  uses  of  a  pesticide,  for 
restricted  use  because  of  a  determination 
that  its  use  without  additional  regulatory 
restriction  may  cause  unreasonable  adverse 
effects  on  the  environment,  the  pesticide 
shall  be  applied  for  any  use  to  which  the  de- 
termination applies  only  by  or  under  the 
direct  supervision  of  a  certified  applicator, 
or  subject  to  such  restrictions.  Including  but 
not  limited  to  geographic,  hydroereologic, 
soil-specific  or  seasonal  restrictions,  as  the 
Administrator  may  provide  by  regulation: 
Provided.  That  any  such  regulation  that 
contains  restrictions  that  apply  to  the  appli- 
cator shall  require  an  appropriate  notice  of 
such  restrictions  on  the  label.  Any  such  reg- 
ulation shall  be  reviewable  In  the  appropri- 
ate coiu-t  of  appeals  upon  i>etitlon  filed 
within  sixty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  regulation  by  a  person  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  regulation."; 

(8)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subsection  (g) 
the  following:  "The  Administrator  shall  fur- 
nish registrants  reasonable  notice,  not  less 
than  ninety  days,  of  when  they  must  apply 
for  reregistratlon  of  their  products.  If  an 
application  for  reregistratlon  of  a  product  Is 
not  received  by  the  date  specified  In  such 
notice,  the  Administrator  shall  issue  an 
order  canceling  the  product's  registration. 
The  Administrator  may  include  In  the  order 
such  provisions  as  the  Administrator  deems 
appropriate  concerning  the  continued  sale 
and  use  of  existing  stocks  of  the  product.  An 
order  Issued  under  this  subsection  shall  be 
subject  to  Judicial  review  under  section 
16(a)  of  this  Act.  A  cancellation  of  a  prod- 
uct's registration  under  this  subsection  shall 
not  affect  the  right  of  a  person  whose  regis- 
tration was  canceled  to  apply  for  a  new  reg- 
istration of  that  product  or  a  similar  prod- 
uct in  the  future.";  and 

(9)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  at  the  end 
thereof  as  follows: 

"(h)  Use  of  Data.— 

"(1)  DxnHiTiORS.— For  the  purpose  of  this 
subsection: 

"(A)  The  term  "pesticide  product  that  con- 
tains a  new  active  Ingredient'  means  a  pesti- 
cide product  that  is  first  registered  after 
September  30,  1978,  and  that  contains  an 
active  Ingredient  which  as  of  the  date  of 
that  product's  first  registration,  has  not 
been  listed  as  an  active  ingredient  in  the  in- 
gredient statement  of  any  other  registered 
pesticide  product. 

"(B)  The  term  'new  use'  means,  with  re- 
spect to  any  active  ingredient,  a  use: 

(i)  that  is  or  was  approved  for  registration 
for  the  first  time  after  September  30,  1978; 

(11)  that  wss  not  part  of  the  original  regis- 
tration for  such  active  ingredient;  and 

(Hi)  for  which,  because  of  differences  be- 
tween the  use  and  other  previously-regis- 
tered uses  of  products  containing  ttiat  active 
ingredient,  the  A<lmInistrator  requires  or  re- 
quired the  submission  of  data  pertaining  to 
the  use  as  a  prerequisite  to  or  condition  of 
registering  any  product  for  the  use. 

"(C)  The  term  'new  use  data'  means  data 
concerning  a  product's  active  ingredient(s) 
submitted  to  support  an  application  to 
amend  a  registration  of  a  pesticide  product 
by  adding  a  new  use,  or  to  register  a  pesti- 
cide product  with  a  new  use,  conditionally 
or  unconditionally.  The  term  shall  not  in- 
clude data  that  pertain  to  a  different,  previ- 
ously registered  use  that  Is  not  a  new  use. 

"(D)  The  term  'old-lngredlent  data'  means 
data  submitted  to  the  Administrator  that 
concern  the  safety  or  affects  of  any  product 
registered  under  ttils  Act  before  the  data 
were  submitted,  or  that  concern  the  safety 
or  effects  of  any  active  ingredient  of  any 
such  product,  but  shall  not  include  data 


submitted  to  fulfUl  the  conditions  of  a  con- 
ditional registration  under  subsection 
(CX7XC)  of  this  section. 

"(E)  The  term  data  concerning  a  prod- 
uct's active  Ingredient'  includes  data  from  a 
test  performed  using  the  technical  or  purer 
grade  of  the  active  ingredient,  and  data 
from  a  test  performed  using  an  end-use 
product  or  other  test  substance  that  is  in- 
tended to  provide  Information  concerning 
the  safety  or  effects  of  the  active  ingredi- 
ent. 

"(F)  The  term  'data  required  for  registra- 
tion' means  the  minlmun  kinds  and  numt>er 
of  studies  which  the  Administrator  would 
require  in  order  to  approve  an  application 
for  unconditional  registration  under  subsec- 
tion (cKS)  of  tills  section  of  a  product  with 
composition  and  labeling  Identical  or  sub- 
stantially similar  to  that  of  the  applicant's 
product,  including  data  sufficent  to  satisfy 
guidelines  issued  under  subsection  (cK2Ka) 
of  this  section:  Prarided,  That  to  the  extent 
that  any  such  data  have  not  been  generated 
by  any  applicant  or  registrant  or  have  been 
determined  by  the  Administrator  to  be  In- 
valid, the  provisions  of  sul>sectIon  (c>(7)  of 
this  section  apply:  Provided  further.  That 
for  purposes  of  a  manufacturing-use  regis- 
tration, the  data  required  for  registration 
shall  Include  not  only  the  data  required 
solely  for  registration  of  the  manufacturing- 
use  product,  but  also  all  data  concerning  the 
active  ingredient  of  the  product  required  for 
registration  of  all  registered  end-use  prod- 
ucts which  the  manufacturing-use  product 
can  be  used  to  formulate,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  label  of  the  manufacturing- 
use  product  prohibits  its  use  for  the  formu- 
lation of  such  an  end-use  product. 

"(2)  Data  RXQtTunmm.— An  applicant 
shall  supply  the  data  required  for  registra- 
tion as  set  forth  In  this  paragraph.  The  ap- 
plicant shall  submit  data  or  cite  data  previ- 
ously submitted  to  the  Administrator,  or  use 
any  combination  of  those  two  methods, 
except  to  the  extent  that  the  applicant  Is 
precluded  from  relying  on  data  by  the  fol- 
lowing provisions: 

"(AXi)  The  foUowing  data  shaU  not,  with- 
out the  written  permission  of  the  original 
data  submitter,  be  relied  on  by  any  other 
applicant  to  support  any  application  for  any 
registration  (conditional  or  unconditional), 
amended  registration,  or  reregistratlon,  or 
experimental  use  permit  during  a  period 
commencing  with  the  date  the  data  are 
originally  submitted  and  ending  fifteen 
years  after  the  date  the  Administrator  ap- 
proves the  original  data  submitter's  applica- 
tion for  registration  or  amended  registra- 
tion: 

"(I)  data  (other  than  old  ingredient  data) 
submitted  to  support  the  application  for  the 
original  conditional  or  unconditional  regis- 
tration of  a  product  that  is,  or  if  registered 
will  be,  a  pMticlde  product  that  contains  a 
new  active  Ingredient  and  data  subsequently 
submitted  to  fulfill  the  conditions  of  such  a 
conditional  registration  under  subsection 
(CK7KC)  of  this  section;  and 

"(U)  data  (other  than  old-ingredient  data) 
submitted  after  the  effective  date  of  this 
provision  to  support  an  application  for  an 
experimental  use  permit  for  a  pesticide 
product  containing  a  new  active  Ingredient. 

"(ii)  New  use  data  pertaining  to  an  active 
ingredient  which  was  not  an  active  ingredi- 
ent of  any  product  registered  on  or  before 
September  30,  1978.  shall  not,  without  the 
written  permission  of  the  original  data  sub- 
mitter, be  relied  on  by  any  other  applicant 
to  support  any  application  for  registration 
(conditional  or  unconditional),  amended 
registration,  reregistratlon,  or  experimental 
use  permit,  for  a  period  commencing  with 
the  submission  of  the  data  and  ending  fif- 


teen years  after  the  date  of  the  first  regis- 
tration for  any  new  use  of  any  product  con- 
taining that  active  ingredient. 

"(ill)  New  use  data  pertaining  to  an  active 
ingredient  which  was  not  an  active  ingredi- 
ent of  any  product  registered  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  but  which  was  an  active  ingredi- 
ent of  one  or  more  products  registered  on  or 
before  September  30,  1978,  shall  not,  with- 
out the  written  permission  of  the  original 
data  submitter,  be  relied  on  by  any  other 
applicant  to  support  any  application  for  reg- 
istration (conditional  or  unconditional), 
amended  registration,  reregistratlon.  or  ex- 
perimental use  permit,  for  a  period  com- 
mencing with  the  submission  of  the  data 
and  ending  on  September  30, 1993. 

"(B)  During  the  period  In  which  data  of 
an  original  data  submitter  are  entitled  to 
exclusive  use  protection  under  subpara- 
graph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  any  subsequent 
applicant  also  may  obtain  a  registration  for 
a  product  having  the  same  new  active  ingre- 
dient or  new  use,  or  may  obtain  a  permit  for 
the  same  experimental  use,  by  independent- 
ly submitting  to  the  Administrator  the  data 
required  for  registration  or  for  the  permit 
and  by  satisfying  the  pertinent  require- 
ments of  section  3(cX5).  3(cX7).  or  5  of  this 
Act.  Data  of  the  type  described  by  subpara- 
graphs (AKI),  (ID.  and  (ill)  of  this  paragraph 
submitted  by  such  subsequent  applicant 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  exclusive  use 
protection  as  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
of  this  paragraph,  but  only  for  the  duration 
of  the  period  of  exclusive  use  remaining  for 
data  submitted  by  such  original  data  sub- 
mitter, and  can  be  relied  upon  by  others 
only  with  the  written  permission  of  the  sub- 
sequent applicant. 

"(C)  data  concerning  a  product's  active  in- 
gredients submitted  pursuant  to  subsection 
(CX2KB)  of  this  section  may  be  relied  on  by 
an  applicant  only  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  that  subsection. 

"(D)  data  concerning  a  product's  active  in- 
gredients not  described  by  subparagraph 
(A).  (B).  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph  and  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  or  registrant  after 
December  31,  1969,  but  on  or  before  Sep- 
tember 30,  1978,  to  support  an  application 
for  registration,  experimental  use  permit, 
amended  registration,  or  reregiatiatlon.  or 
to  support  or  maintain  in  effect  an  existing 
registration,  may  not,  during  the  fifteen- 
year  period  following  the  date  the  data  were 
originally  submitted,  be  relied  on  In  support 
of  an  application  by  any  other  person  (here- 
inafter referred  to  in  this  subparagraph  as 
the  'applicant')  without  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  original  data  submitter,  unless 
the  applicant  has  made  an  offer  to  compen- 
sate the  original  data  submitter  and  sutnnlt- 
ted  to  the  Administrator  evidence  of  deliv- 
ery of  the  offer  to  the  original  data  sutxnlt- 
ter.  The  terms  and  amount  of  compensation 
may  be  fixed  by  agreement  between  the 
original  data  sutmiitter  and  the  applicant, 
or,  failing  such  agreement,  binding  arbitra- 
tion under  this  subparagraph.  If,  at  the  end 
of  ninety  days  after  the  date  of  delivery  to 
the  original  data  submitter  of  the  offer  to 
compensate,  the  original  data  submitter  and 
the  applicant  have  neither  agreed  on  the 
amount  and  terms  of  compenaaUon  nor 
agreed  on  a  procedure  for  reaching  an 
agreement  on  the  amount  and  terms  of  com- 
pensation, either  person  may  initiate  bind- 
ing arbitration  proceedings  by  requesting 
the  Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation 
Service  to  appoint  an  arbitrator  from  the 
roster  of  arbitrators  maintained  by  such 
Service.  The  procedure  and  rules  of  the 
Service  shall  be  applicable  to  the  selection 
of  such  arbitrator  and  to  such  arbitration 
proceedings,  and  the  findings  and  determi- 
nation of  the  arbitrator  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive,  and  no  official  or  court  of  the 
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United  States  shall  have  power  or  Jurisdic- 
tion to  review  any  such  findings  and  deter- 
mination, except  for  fraud,  misrepresenta- 
tion, or  other  misconduct  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties to  the  arbitration  or  the  arbitrator 
where  there  is  a  verified  complaint  with 
supporting  affidavits  attesting  to  specific  in- 
stances of  such  fraud,  misrepresentation,  or 
other  misconduct.  The  parties  to  the  arbi- 
tration shall  share  equally  in  the  payment 
of  the  fee  and  expenses  of  the  arbitrator.  If 
the  Administrator  determines  that  an  origi- 
nal data  submitter  has  failed  to  participate 
in  a  procedure  for  reaching  an  agreement  or 
in  an  arbitration  proceeding  as  required  by 
this  subparagraph,  or  failed  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  or  arbitration  de- 
cision concerning  compensation  under  this 
subparagraph,  the  original  data  submitter 
sludl  forfeit  the  right  to  compensation  for 
the  use  of  the  data  In  support  of  the  appli- 
cation. Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act,  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  an  applicant  has  failed  to  participate  in 
a  procedure  for  reaching  an  agreement  or  in 
an  arbitration  proceeding  as  required  by 
this  subparagraph,  or  failed  to  comply  with 
the  terms  of  an  agreement  or  arbitration  de- 
cision concerning  compensation  under  this 
subparagraph,  the  Administrator  shaU  deny 
the  application  or  cancel  the  registration  of 
the  pesticide  product  in  support  of  which 
the  data  were  used  without  further  hearing. 
Before  the  Administrator  takes  action 
under  either  of  the  preceding  two  sentences, 
the  Administrator  shaU  furnish  to  the  af- 
fected person,  by  certified  mall,  notice  of 
Intent  to  take  action  and  allow  fifteen  days 
from  the  date  of  delivery  of  the  notice  for 
the  affected  person  to  respond.  If  a  registra- 
tion is  denied  or  canceled  under  this  subpar- 
agraph, the  Administrator  may  make  such 
order  as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate concerning  the  continued  sale  and  use  of 
existing  stocks  of  such  pesticide  product. 
Registration  action  by  the  Administrator 
shall  not  be  delayed  pending  the  fixing  of 
compensation. 

"(E)  Except  as  provided  in  subparagraphs 
(A)  through  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  an  appli- 
cant may  rely  on  any  item  of  data  without 
obtaining  the  permission  of  the  original 
data  submitter  and  without  offering  to  com- 
pensate the  original  data  submitter  for  the 
use  of  such  item  of  data.  Notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  this  section,  an  origi- 
nal submitter  of  an  item  of  data  shall  be  en- 
titled to  rely  on  the  provisions  of  subsection 
(h)(2XA).  (B).  or  (D)  of  thU  section  with  re- 
spect to  that  item  of  data  only  If  the  origi- 
nal submitter  (or  its  predecessor  In  Interest) 
generated  the  data,  paid  for  the  generation 
of  the  data,  or  purchased  the  rights  in  the 
data  afforded  under  this  subsection. 

"(F)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  no  provision  of  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section  shall  abridge  the  right  of  an  ap- 
plicant or  registrant  to  obtain  a  registration, 
rereglstration.  amended  registration,  or  ex- 
perimental use  permit  (1)  solely  on  the  basis 
of  data  independently  developed  and  sub- 
mitted by  the  applicant  or  registrant  itself, 
(U)  except  as  provided  In  subparagraphs  (A) 
through  (D)  of  this  paragraph,  on  the  basis 
of  previously  submitted  data  cited  or  sub- 
mitted by  an  applicant  or  registrant,  or  (ill) 
any  combination  of  the  foregoing;  and  the 
Administrator  shall  not  In  any  way  abridge 
such  right 

"(O)  The  Administrator  may  approve  an 
application  only  upon  a  determination  that 
the  application  Is  in  compliance  with  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section.  If  an  applicant  has 
submitted  or  cited  data  which  are  required 
for  registration  In  a  manner  consistent  with 
subsection  (h),  the  Administrator  may  then 
review  any  other  data  in  deciding  whether 
approval  of  such  application  would  cause 


(or  would  slgitlficantly  increase  the  risk  of) 
unreasonable  adverse  effects  on  the  envi- 
ronment.       I 

"(H)  An  ai^llcant  for  registration  of  an 
end-use  product  shall  provide  to  the  Admin- 
istrator the  Identity  of  the  source  of  the 
active  Ingredient  in  the  end-use  product. 
The  applicant  shall  certify  to  the  Adminis- 
trator in  its  application  that  the  uses  for 
which  registration  is  sought  are  not  prohib- 
ited by  the  label  of  any  manufacturing-use 
product  that  the  applicant  will  use  as  the 
source  of  such  active  ingredient.  During  the 
period  that  the  applicant's  registration  is  in 
effect,  the  applicant  shall  report  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator 4ny  change  in  the  source  of 
such  active  Wredient. 

"(I)  An  ai^Ucant  for  registration  of  a 
product  whote  active  ingredients  and  in- 
tended uses  kre  Identical  or  substantially 
similar  to  th^se  of  one  or  more  already  reg- 
istered prodilcts  need  not  submit  or  cite 
data  concemkig  any  of  the  product's  active 
ingredients  utiless  data  of  the  same  type  for 
such  Ingredients  apppear  on  the  indexes 
prepared  In  Accordance  with  subparagraph 
(J)  of  this  patagraph. 

"(J)  The  Administrator  shall  compile,  for 
etiCii  active  Ingredient  affected,  an  index 
comprised  of  each  Item  of  data  described  by 
subpEiragraptis  (A).  (B),  (C),  and  (D)  of  this 
paragraph.  For  each  such  Item  of  data,  the 
list  shall  set  forth  the  date  the  item  of  data 
was  originally  submitted,  the  identity  of  the 
original  subnjitter,  a  brief  description  of  the 
kind  of  study!  that  yielded  the  data,  and  the 
subparagraph  of  subsection  (h)(2)  that  de- 
scribes the  data.  The  Administrator  shall 
make  the  first  such  set  of  Indexes  available 
for  release  to  the  public  not  later  than  one 
year  after  thi  date  of  enactment  of  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticl<le,  F^ingicide,  and  Rodentlcide 
Act  Amendmients  of  1982.  An  item  of  data 
that  was  originally  submitted  to  the  Admin- 
istrator on  or  before  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  subparagraph  may  be  included  on 
any  such  Inclex  only  if,  not  later  than  one 
hundred  and  eighty  days  after  such  date  of 
enactment  tile  Administrator  has  received 
from  the  original  submitter  of  that  item  of 
data  a  writton  statement  setting  forth  the 
date  the  item  of  data  was  originally  submit- 
ted, a  brief  description  of  the  Idnd  of  study 
that  yielded  the  data,  the  subparagraph  In 
this  paragraah  that  describes  the  data,  the 
Environment  U  Protection  Agency  data  ac- 
cession numl  er  (if  known),  and  the  reasons 
why  the  item  of  data  is  entitled  to  be  includ- 
ed in  the  ii^dex.  The  Administrator  shall 
update  the  indexes,  at  least  semiannually  by 
adding  any  item  of  data  described  by  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B),  or  (C)  of  this  paragraph 
and  submitted  after  the  effective  date  of 
these  amendments,  and  by  deleting  items  of 
data  which  no  longer  are  described  by  sub- 
paragraph (A).  (B),  (C),  or  (D)  or  which  the 
Administrator  finds  were  incorrectly  includ- 
ed on  the  Indexes.  The  update  indexes  shall 
be  made  available  to  the  public.  An  index 
shall  be  deemed  to  Include  any  item  of  data 
which  is  entitled  to  be  in  the  index  but 
which  was  neceived  by  the  Administrator 
too  recently  to  have  been  Included  in  the 
most  recent  tpdate  of  the  index.  A  decision 
by  the  Administrator  to  Include  an  item  bf 
data  in  such  pn  index,  or  to  exclude  it,  shall 
be  subject  to  judicial  review  under  section 
16(a)  of  this  f  ct. 

"(K)  At  tl^  request  of  an  applicant  for 
registration  •f  a  product  containing  a  par- 
ticular active  ingredient,  the  Administrator 
shall  require  the  original  submitter  of  any 
items  of  dat«  which  concern  that  active  In- 
gredient, but  which  are  not  Included  or 
deemed  to  be  included  on  any  Index  com- 
piled under  subparagraph  (J)  of  this  para- 
graph, to  fu^ilsh  a  report,  within  a  reason- 
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able  period  of  tin  e  to  be  specified  by  the 
Administrator,  wl^ch  briefly  describes  the 
type  of  study  that  yielded  each  such  item  of 
data,  states  the  date  each  such  item  of  data 
was  originally  subttiitted,  and  states  any  ac- 
cession numbers  or  other  identifying  infor- 
mation (if  known)  used  by  the  Agency  to 
catalog  the  items  at  data. 

(L)  Each  application  for  registration  of  a 
new  product,  for  rereglstration,  for  an  ex- 
perimental use  permit,  or  for  amendment  of 
an  existing  registration  to  add  a  use  shall  In- 
clude a  list  of  the  applicable  data  require- 
ments, a  list  of  t|ie  data  the  applicant  is 
submitting  or  citlnig  to  satisfy  each  such  re- 
quirement, and  a  certification  that  the  ap- 
plicant is  not  precluded  by  subparagraph 
(A).  (B),  (C).  or  (I^)  of  this  paragraph  from 
relying  on  any  of  the  data  listed  with  the 
application.  After  the  Administrator  has  ap- 
proved an  application,  the  lists  and  certifi- 
cation shall  be  av^lable  to  the  public.  Any 
data  submitter  who  claims  that  such  an  ap- 
plicant has  incorrectly  listed  the  applicable 
data  requirements,  has  not  submitted  or 
cited  data  suf f lciei)t  to  satisfy  those  require- 
ments, has  not  subtnltted  a  required  author- 
ization from  a  datia  submitter  or  otherwise 
has  failed  to  comply  with  subsection  (h)  of 
this  section,  and  Who  claims,  in  that  per- 
son's capacity  as  ^he  original  submitter  of 
data  included  on  ati  index  described  by  sub- 
paragraph (J)  of ,  this  paragraph  to  have 
been  adversely  afliected  by  the  approval  of 
the  application  may  petition  the  Adminis- 
trator to  hold  4  hearing  to  determine 
whether  the  regstration  should  be  can- 
celed. Such  petition  shall  be  in  writing  and 
shall  contain  a  detailed  statement  of  rea- 
sons why  the  re^tration  should  be  can- 
celed. Upon  receipt  of  the  petition,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  afford  the  registrant  a  rea- 
sonable period  of  jtime.  not  to  exceed  sixty 
days,  to  respond  Qo  the  petitioner's  allega- 
tions. The  Administrator  shall  then  Issue  a 
written  decision  w|thin  thirty  days,  specify- 
ing what  action  to  take  on  the  petition. 

"(1)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the  pe- 
tition and  any  response  show  that  there  is 
no  reasonable  po^ibllity  that  a  hearing 
would  lead  to  cancellation  of  the  registra- 
tion for  the  reasohs  set  forth  In  the  peti- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  deny  the  peti- 
tion. Any  such  denial  shall  be  subject  to  ju- 
dicial review  under  section  16(a)  of  this  Act. 
The  reviewing  court  shall  not  allow  discov- 
ery proceedings  nor  receive  testimony  or 
evidence,  and  shall  base  its  review  solely  on 
the  petition,  the  registrant's  response,  the 
Administrator's  decision,  and  the  pleadings 
and  briefs  filed  wi^h  the  court.  If  the  court 
finds  that  the  Administrator's  decision  was 
arbitrary,  capricious,  an  abuse  of  discretion, 
or  otherwise  not  in  accordance  with  law,  the 
court  shall  remand  the  matter  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator for  purposes  of  holding  a  hear- 
ing under  this  subparagraph.  If  the  court 
does  not  so  find,  the  case  shall  be  dismissed. 

"(11)  If  the  Administrator  finds  that  the 
petition  and  any  response  indicate  that 
there  Is  a  reasonable  possibility  that  a  hear- 
ing may  lead  to  ca|icellation  of  the  registra- 
tion for  the  reasokis  set  forth  in  the  peti- 
tion, or  If  the  Adnjlnistrator  is  ordered  by  a 
court  to  hold  a  hearing,  the  Administrator 
shall  issue  a  notice  of  intent  to  hold  a  hear- 
ing to  determine  'Wthether  the  product's  reg- 
istration should  bp  canceled,  which  notice 
shall  be  furnished  by  certified  mail  to  the 
registrant  and  the  petitioner.  The  hearing 
shall  be  held  in  the  manner  provided  by  sec- 
tion 6(d)  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  the 
provisions  of  that  section  regarding  referral 
of  matters  to  a  Committee  of  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  shall  not  apply  to  such 
a  hearing:  And  provided  further.  That  the 
petitioner  shall  have  the  burden  of  proving 
that  the  registration  should  be  canceled. 
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The  Administrator's  order  following  such  a 
hearing  shall  be  Issued  within  ninety  days 
from  the  date  of  the  notice  of  intent  to  hold 
a  hearing.  An  order  following  such  a  hear- 
ing that  cancels  the  registration  of  a  prod- 
uct shall  take  effect  Immediately  upon  Issu- 
ance. Review  of  the  Administrator's  order 
following  such  a  hearing  shall  be  governed 
by  section  16(b)  of  this  Act.  The  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  and  of  subparagraph 
(m)  of  this  paragraph  shall  constitute  the 
sole  and  exclusive  means  of  review,  at  the 
behest  of  any  person  other  than  the  Admin- 
istrator, of  the  extent  to  which  an  applica- 
tion for  registration  complies  with  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  this  section,  notwithstanding  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act,  chapter  5  and  7 
of  title  S  of  the  United  States  Code,  or  any 
other  statute. 

"(m)  For  the  purpose  of  enforcing  exclu- 
sive rights  to  data  submitted  to  obtain  new 
use    registration    pursuant    to    paragraph 
(2)(A>(U)  and  (ill)  of  this  subsection,  each 
applicant  for  registration  of  a  product  with 
uses  previously  registered  by  another  regis- 
trant shall  be  required  to  certify  that  the 
applicant  has  reviewed  the  Indexes  prepared 
pursuant  to  paragraph  (2)(j)  and  any  provi- 
sional Indexes  prepared  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection,  and  further 
that  the  applicant  is  not  relying  on  data 
submitted  by  another  person,  without  the 
written  permission  of  such  person,  that  the 
indexes  show  to  be  unavailable  for  use  be- 
cause of  exclusivity  rights  provided  under 
paragraph  (2)(A)(11)  and  (ill)  of  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  certification  shall  not  be  required 
from  an  applicant  who  is  exempt  from  sub- 
mitting or  citing  the  data  required  for  ap- 
proval of  the  registration  under  subsection 
(cK2)(D)  of  this  section,  emd  the  procedures 
described  in  this  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  such  person.  Upon  receiving  the  required 
certification,  the  Administrator  may  process 
an  application  without  determining  the  va- 
lidity of  any  statement  contained  in  such 
certification.   Not   later   than   thirty   days 
before  approving  the  application,  the  Ad- 
ministrator  shall    make    available    to    the 
public  the  name  of  the  applicant  submitting 
such  certification,  the  active  ingredients  in 
the  applicant's  product,  and  the  uses  for 
which  registration  is  sought.  Before  peti- 
tioning the  Administrator  to  hold  a  hearing 
to    determine    whether    such    registration 
should  be  denied  (or  if  it  has  been  approved, 
canceled),  a  person  who  claims  that  the  ap- 
plicant has  failed  to  comply  with  subsection 
(h)   of  this  section   and  that  the   person 
would  be  adversely  affected  by  such  approv- 
al in  that  person's  capacity  as  the  original 
submitter  of  data  Included  on  such  index 
shall  notify  the  applicant  In  writing  of  such 
position.  Within  thirty  days  after  receiving 
this  notice,  the  applicant  shall  deliver  a  re- 
sponse in  writing  to  the  data  submitter.  The 
Administrator  may  withhold  action  on  the 
application  until  ten  days  after  the  data 
submitter  receives  the  applicant's  response. 
After  receiving  the  response,  the  data  sub- 
mitter nuiy  petition  the  Administrator  to 
hold  a  hearing  to  determine  whether  to  ap- 
prove  the   applicant's   registration,    or   to 
cancel  such  registration  if  it  has  been  ap- 
proved. The  Administrator  may  withhold 
approval  of  the  registration  upon  finding 
that  the  petitioner  is  likely  to  prevail  in  the 
dispute.  If  the  Administrator  at  any  time 
finds  that  the  petitioner  acted  without  good 
cause  in  prosecuting  the  dispute  or  that  the 
applicant  acted  without  good  cause  in  refus- 
ing to  withdraw  an  application  that  relies 
on  the  petitioner's  data  In  violation  of  this 
section,  the  Administrator  may  award  attor- 
ney's fees  or  costs  of  prosecuting  or  defend- 
ing the  dispute  against  the  person  acting 
without  good  cause,  and  may  award  dam- 
ages suffered  by  the  party  that  acted  in 


good  faith.  In  all  other  respects,  the  peti- 
tion shall  be  processed  In  accordance  with 
the  procedures  specified  in  paragraph  (2)(L) 
of  this  subsection,  and  the  Administrator's 
decision  shall  be  subject  to  review  as  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (2)(L). 

"(3)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraphs  (4) 
and  (S)  of  this  subsection,  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
become  effective  with  respect  to  the  approv- 
al of  applications  under  this  Act  until  eight- 
een months  after  enactment  of  the  Feder- 
al Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide 
Act  Amendments  of  1982. 

"(4)  With  respect  to  any  application  for 
registration  of  a  pesticide  product  that  con- 
tains a  new  active  ingredient  (and  contains 
no  other  active  ingredient),  or  for  registra- 
tion of  any  other  product  containing  the 
same  active  ingredient,  that  could  be  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  but  for  the  provisions 
of  sections  162.9-3  and  162.9-4  of  tlUe  40. 
Code  of  Federal  Regulations,  in  effect  on 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act 
Amendments  of  1982,  the  following  para- 
graphs shall  become  effective  Immediately 
upon  enactment  of  such  amendments: 

"(A)  Paragraph  (2)(F)  of  this  subsection, 
except  for  clauses  (11)  and  (ill)  thereof;  and 

"(B)  Paragraph  (2)(G)  of  this  subsection. 

"(S)  With  respect  to  any  application  to 
amend  a  registration  of  any  pesticide  prod- 
uct by  adding  a  new  use.  or  to  register  a 
product  with  a  new  use.  paragraphs  (2KA), 
(2)(L).  and  (2KM)  of  this  subsection  shaU 
become  effective  immediately  upon  the  sub- 
mission by  the  applicant  of  a  provisional 
Index  of  the  applicant's  data  submitted  to 
support  the  new  use  in  the  form  prescribed 
by  paragraph  (2)(I)  of  this  subsection,  and 
the  publication  of  such  provisional  index  In 
the  Federal  Register.  The  Administrator 
may  charge  the  applicant  a  fee  to  cover  the 
cost  of  publishing  the  index,  which  fee  shall 
be  placed  in  a  revolving  fund  to  be  used  for 
the  payment  of  publishing  charges. 

"(6)  Offers  to  pay  compensation  under 
subsection  (c)(1)(D)  of  this  section  made 
before  enactment  of  the  Federal  Insecticide. 
Fungicide,  and  Rodentlcide  Act  Amend- 
ments of  1982  shall  be  governed  by  the  law 
in  effect  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made. 

"(7)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3) 
of  this  subsection,  with  respect  to  applica- 
tions approved  before  expiration  of  the 
eighteen  month  period  after  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
dentlcide Act  Amendments  of  1982,  an  appli- 
cant shall  supply  the  data  required  under 
this  paragraph.  An  applicant  shall  file  a 
statement  that  includes,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  subsection  (c)(2)(D)  of  this  sec- 
tion. If  requested  by  the  Administrator,  a 
full  description  of  the  tests  made  and  the 
results  thereof  upon  which  the  claims  are 
based,  or  alternatively  a  citation  to  data 
that  appears  in  the  public  literature  or  that 
previously  had  been  submitted  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  that  the  Administrator  may 
consider  In  accordance  with  the  following 
provisions: 

"(A)  with  respect  to  pesticides  containing 
active  ingredients  that  are  Initially  regis- 
tered under  this  Act  after  September  30, 
1978,  data  submitted  to  support  the  applica- 
tion for  the  original  registration  of  the  pes- 
ticide, or  an  application  for  an  amendment 
adding  any  new  use  to  the  registration  and 
that  pertains  solely  to  such  new  use,  shall 
not,  without  the  written  permission  of  the 
original  data  submitter,  be  considered  by 
the  Administrator  to  support  an  application 
by  another  person  during  a  period  of  fifteen 
years  following  the  date  the  Administrator 
first  registers  the  pesticide:  Provided,  That 
such  permission  shall  not  be  required  In  the 
case  of  old-ingredient  data: 


"(B)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragraph,  with  re- 
spect to  data  submitted  after  December  31. 
1969.  by  an  applicant  or  registrant  to  sup- 
port an  application  for  registration,  experi- 
mental use  permit,  or  amendment  adding  a 
new  use  to  an  existing  registration,  to  sup- 
port or  maintain  In  effect  an  existing  regis- 
tration, or  for  rereglstration,  the  Adminis- 
trator may,  without  the  permission  of  the 
original  data  submitter,  consider  any  such 
item  of  data  in  support  of  an  application  by 
any  other  person  (hereinafter  in  this  sub- 
paragraph referred  to  as  the  'applicant') 
within  the  fifteen-year  period  following  the 
date  the  data  were  originally  submitted  only 
if  the  applicant  has  made  an  offer  to  com- 
pensate the  original  data  submitter  and  sub- 
mitted such  offer  to  the  Administrator  ac- 
companied by  evidence  of  delivery  to  the 
original  data  submitter  of  the  offer.  The 
terms  and  amount  of  compensation  may  be 
fixed  by  agreement  t>etween  the  original 
data  submitter  and  the  applicant,  or.  failing 
such  agreement,  binding  arbitration  under 
this  subparagraph.  If.  at  the  end  of  ninety 
days  after  the  date  of  delivery  to  the  origi- 
nal data  submitter  of  the  offer  to  compen- 
sate, the  original  data  submitter  and  the  ap- 
plicant have  neither  agreed  on  the  amount 
and  terms  of  compensation  nor  on  a  proce- 
dure for  reaching  an  agreement  on  the 
amount  and  terms  of  compensation,  either 
person  may  initiate  binding  arbitration  pro- 
ceedings by  requesting  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service  to  appoint  an 
arbitrator  from  the  roster  of  arbitrators 
maintained  by  such  Service.  The  procedure 
and  rules  of  the  Service  shall  be  applicable 
to  the  selection  of  such  arbitrator  and  to 
such  arbitration  proceedings,  and  the  find- 
ings and  determination  of  the  arbitrator 
shall  be  final  and  conclusive,  and  no  official 
or  court  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  have 
power  or  Jurisdiction  to  review  any  such 
findings  and  determination,  except  for 
fraud,  misrepresentation,  or  other  miscon- 
duct by  one  of  the  parties  to  the  arbitration 
or  the  arbitrator  where  there  Is  a  verified 
complaint  with  supporting  affidavits  attest- 
ing to  specific  Instsjices  of  such  fraud,  mis- 
representation, or  other  misconduct.  The 
parties  to  the  arbitration  shall  share  equally 
In  the  payment  of  the  fee  and  expenses  of 
the  arbitrator.  If  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  an  original  data  submitter  has 
failed  to  participate  In  a  procedure  for 
reaching  an  agreement  or  in  an  arbitration 
proceeding  as  required  by  this  paragraph,  or 
failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of  an  agree- 
ment or  arbitration  decision  concerning 
compensation  under  this  paragraph,  the 
original  data  submitter  shall  forfeit  the 
right  to  compensation  for  the  use  of  the 
data  in  support  of  the  application.  Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  this  Act.  if 
the  Administrator  determines  that  an  appli- 
cant has  failed  to  participate  in  a  procedtire 
for  reaching  an  agreement  or  in  an  arbitra- 
tion proceeding  as  required  by  this  subpara- 
graph, or  failed  to  comply  with  the  terms  of 
an  agreement  or  arbitration  decision  con- 
cerning compensation  under  this  paragraph, 
the  Administrator  shall  deny  the  applica- 
tion or  cancel  the  registration  of  the  pesti- 
cide in  support  of  which  the  data  were  used 
without  further  hearing.  Before  the  Admin- 
istrator takes  action  under  either  of  the  pre- 
ceding two  sentences,  the  Administrator 
shall  furnish  to  the  affected  person,  by  cer- 
tified mall,  notice  of  intent  to  take  actions 
and  allow  fifteen  days  from  the  date  of  de- 
livery of  the  notice  for  the  affected  penM>n 
to  respond.  If  a  registration  is  denied  or  can- 
celed under  this  subparagraph,  the  Adminis- 
trator may  make  such  order  as  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  appropriate  concerning  the 
continued  sale  and  use  of  existing  stocks  of 
such  pesticide.  Registration  action  by  the 
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Admlnlstntor  shaU  not  be  delayed  pending 
the  flzlnc  of  compensation:- 

"(C)  after  expiration  of  the  period  (If  any) 
of  exclusive  use  and  any  period  (if  any)  for 
which  (xmipensatlon  is  required  for  the  use 
of  an  item  of  data  under  paragraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
may  consider  such  item  of  data  in  support 
of  an  application  by  any  other  appUcant 
without  the  permission  of  the  original  data 
submitter  and  without  an  offer  having  been 
received  to  compensate  the  original  data 
submitter  for  the  use  of  such  item  of  data.". 

CARCILLAnOIl  AlTD  CBAma  III  CLASSITICATIOll 

Sic.  4.  section  6(b)  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  clauses  (1)  and  (3)  of  the 
first  sentence  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  to  cancel  or  phase  out  its  registration, 
or  to  change  Its  classification,  together  with 
the  reasons  (including  the  factual  basis)  for 
such  action,  or 

"(3)  to  hold  a  hearing  to  determine 
whether  or  not  its  registration  should  be 
canceled  or  phased  out,  or  its  classification 
changed."; 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  third  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
determining  whether  to  issue  any  such 
notice,  the  Administrator  shall  include 
among  the  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
the  impact  of  the  action  proposed  in  such 
notice  on  production  and  prices  of  agricul- 
tural commodities,  retail  food  prices,  and 
otherwise  on  agricultural  producers,  and  on 
the  agricultural  economy.  The  determina- 
tion of  such  impacts  shall  be  based  on  bio- 
logic and  economic  assessments,  including 
but  not  limited  to  any  prepared  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowinr  'In 
taking  any  final  action  under  this  subsec- 
tion, the  Administrator  shall  consider  re- 
stricting a  pesticide's  use  or  uses  as  an  alter- 
native to  cancellation  and  shall  fully  ex- 
plain the  reasons  for  these  restrictions,  and 
include  among  those  factors  to  be  taken 
into  account  the  impact  of  such  final  action 
on  production  and  prices  of  agricultural 
commodities,  retail  food  prices,  and  other- 
wise on  agricultural  producers  and  on  the 
agricultural  economy,  and  the  Administra- 
tor shall  publish  in  the  Federal  Register  a 
notice  of  availability  of  an  analysis  of  such 
impacts.  In  preparing  the  final  analysis  of 
such  impacts,  the  Administrator  shall  fully 
consider  all  comments  on  the  proposal,  in- 
cluding those  provided  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture". 

pKoncnoii  OF  tkaoc  sechcts  Aim  othzx 

mrORMATIOR 

Sac.  5.  Section  10  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide  and  Rodenticide  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  amending  subsection  (a)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(a)  III  OEHraAL.— 

"(1)  At  the  time  of  submitting  informa- 
tion required  by  this  Act.  the  data  submitter 
shaU  clearly  mark  portions  thereof  believed 
to  fall  within  the  following  categories:  trade 
secrets;  privileged  or  confidential  commer- 
cial or  financial  information:  and  data  de- 
scribed by  subsection  (dH2KB)  of  this  sec- 
tion. The  data  submitter  also  shall  explain 
why  each  marked  portion  falls  within  the 
dealgnated  category  and  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  protected  from  disclosure  or  transfer 
under  this  section,  and  shall  submit  such 
marked  materials  separately  from  the  other 
material  required  under  this  Act.  Any  data 
(or  portions  thereof)  not  so  marked  submit- 
ted more  than  sixty  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
denUclde  Act  Amendments  of  1982  shall  be 


available  to  the  public  without  regard  to 
any  protections  provided  in  this  Act  for  in- 
fonnation  that  falls  within  such  categories. 

"(2)  Before  disclosing  or  making  available 
any  informaticai  under  this  section  that  was 
submitted  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
interim  final  iegulations  promulgated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  (other  than  infor- 
mation which  has  already  been  made  availa- 
ble to  a  member  of  the  public  or  which  the 
data  submittef  has  previously  Indicated  do 
not  fall  withia  the  categories  described  In 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection),  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall  afford  the  data  submitter 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  not  to  exceed 
sixty  days  trota  the  date  of  receipt  by  the 
data  sutunltteit  of  a  request  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, to  identify  any  portions  of  the  infor- 
mation that  tiie  data  submitter  claims  to 
fall  within  the  categories  described  In  para- 
graph ( 1 )  of  this  section  and  to  substantiate 
such  claims.  I|  no  claim  is  made  within  the 
period  afforded,  or  if  the  Administrator 
finds  the  clalnt  to  be  without  merit,  the  in- 
formation sh^  be  made  available  in  accord- 
ance with  this  bection. 

"(3)  A  data  submitter  may  file  with  the 
Administrator  |a  designation  of  a  representa- 
tive authorize^  to  receive  communications 
regarding  matters  arising  under  this  section. 
In  which  case  all  time  periods  subsequently 
requiring  or  permitting  action  by  the  data 
submitter  under  this  section  shall  begin  to 
run  from  the  date  of  actual  receipt  of  any 
notice  by  such  representative."; 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (c>  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  DisPTjri.— If  the  Administrator  pro- 
poses to  make  the  initial  public  disclosure  or 
transfer  of  any  item  of  data  which  the  data 
submitter  has  claimed  to  be  protected  from 
disclosure  or  transfer  by  this  section,  but 
which  the  Adinlnistrator  determines  is  not 
so  protected,  the  Administrator  shall  notify 
the  data  submitter,  in  writing,  by  certified 
mail.  The  Adtiinlstrator  shall  not  thereaf- 
ter make  the  item  of  data  available  to  the 
public  until  tbirty  days  after  receipt  of  the 
notice  by  the  data  submitter.  During  this 
period,  the  data  submitter  may  institute  an 
action  in  an  appropriate  district  court  for  a 
declaratory  Judgment  as  to  whether  such  in- 
formation is  protected  from  the  proposed 
disclosure  or  transfer.  The  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  this  subsection  shall  apply  only 
to  the  first  time  a  given  item  of  data  is  dis- 
closed to  the  public.  This  subsection  shall 
not  apply  to  any  proposed  disclosure  under 
sulisection  (dX4)  of  this  section."; 

(3)  by  amending  subsection  (dXl)  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"(d)  LnoTAKOiis.— 

"(1)  NotwitHstanding  any  provision  of  sec- 
tion 552,  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code  or 
any  other  law,  to  the  contrary,  but  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  this  section,  all  informa- 
tion concemiag  the  objectives,  methodolo- 
gy, results,  or  significance  of  any  test  or  ex- 
periment performed  on  or  with  a  registered 
or  previously  tegistered  pesticide  or  its  sepa- 
rate ingredleats.  impurities,  or  degradation 
products,  and  any  information  concerning 
the  effects  of  such  pesticide  on  any  orga- 
nism or  the  behavior  of  such  pesticide  in 
the  environment,  including  but  not  limited 
to.  data  on  safety  to  fish  and  wildlife, 
humans  and  other  mammals,  plants,  ani- 
mals, and  son,  and  studies  on  persistence, 
translocation  and  fate  in  the  environment, 
and  metaboliam,  shall  be  -available  for  dis- 
closure to  the  public  as  provided  in  para 
graphs  (2)  aikl  (3)  of  this  subsection:  Pro- 
vided, That  tile  use  of  such  data  for  any  reg- 
istration purpose  shall  be  governed  by  sec- 
tion 3  of  this  Act:  Provided  further.  That 
this  paragraixi  does  not  authorize  the  dis- 
closure of  any  information  that— 


"(A)  discloses  m^ufacturing  or  quality 
control  processes, 

details  of  any  methods 
for  testing,  detecting,  or  measuring  the 
quantity  of  any  deMberately  added  inert  in- 
gredient of  a  pestlcme.  or 

"(C)  discloses  the  identity  or  percentage 
quantity  of  any  deliberately  added  Inert  in- 
gredient of  a  pestidde,  imless  the  Adminis- 
trator has  first  determined  that  disclosure  is 
necessary  to  prote^  against  an  uiveason- 
able  risk  of  injury  to  health  or  the  environ- 
ment. 

In  exercising  its  authority  under  section 
24(a)  of  this  Act.  ja  State  may,  however, 
obtain  information  described  by  clauses  (B) 
and  (C)  of  this  par4graph.  but  shall  not  dis- 
close any  such  infi>rmation  except  to  the 
extent  such  lnform|ition  has  been  disclosed 
by  the  Administrator  under  this  section."; 

(4)  by  redesignatltig  subsections  (d)(2)  and 
(d)(3)  as  subsection  (d)(3>  and  (d)(4),  respec- 
tively, and  stnxmg  out  in  subsection  (dK4), 
as  redesignated,  'paragraph  (2)"  wherever  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "para- 
graph (3)"; 

(5)  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (dK2)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)(A)  Regulatk  INS.— The  Administrator 
shall  expeditiously  promulgate  regulations 
to  Implement  subsections  (d)  and  (f)  of  this 
section.  The  regulations  shall  establish  pro- 
cedures pursuant  to  which  information  that 
may  be  disclosed  under  subsections  (d)(1) 
and  (f)  of  this  section  shall  be  made  availa- 
ble to  the  public.  The  regvdations  shall:  (1) 
permit  all  persons  hot  excluded  by  subsec- 
tion (f)  of  this  secftion,  including,  but  not 
limited  to,  employees  of  the  United  States, 
agencies  of  State  governments,  and  author- 
ized scientific  persofmel  representing  an  em- 
ployee of  a  pesticide  producer  or  registrant 
or  the  employee's  trade  union  to  obtain 
copies  of  data,  subject  to  specified  condi- 
tions governing  further  copying  of  transfer 
of  the  data;  (11)  prescribe  the  conditions 
under  which  the  data  are  to  be  maintained 
while  they  are  l)cAng  used;  (ill)  prescribe 
procedures  permitting  publication  of  any  in- 
formation containo)  in  the  data  regarding 
the  health,  safety,  or  environmental  effects 
of  a  product  (excebt  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2)(B)  of  tljs  sulisection),  including 
but  not  limited  to  protocols  and  results  of 
environmental  and  toxicological  studies;  and 
(iv)  prescribe  procedures  for  submission  of 
such  information  ii  litigation  and  adminis- 
trative proceedings  under  adequate  protec- 
tive orders.  Such  restrictions,  conditions  and 
procedures  shall  apply  to  the  use  and  disclo- 
sure of  data  only  to  the  extent  necessary  to 
prevent  use  of  the  data  by  persons  other 
than  the  data  own^r  to  obtain  or  maintain 
registrations  (or  other  govemmentally  re- 
quired approvals)  cif  pesticide  products,  and 
to  prevent  violatione  of  sul>section  (f )  of  this 
section  in  order  to  protect  the  proprietary 
rights  of  data  owners  against  the  use  of 
their  data  by  competitors  as  provided  in  this 
Act.  Notwithstandlfig  any  provision  of  this 
Act  or  of  any  other  law,  interim  final  regu- 
lations shall  be  promulgated  and  become  ef- 
fective within  sixtjq  days  after  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Insectfcide.  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide Act  Amendments  of  1982.  and  the 
provisions  of  sectioti  25(a)  of  this  Act  shall 
not  apply  to  the  pramulgation  of  such  inter- 
feast  fifteen  days  before 
final  regulations  for 


Im  regulations.  At 
submitting  the  int 
publication  in  the : 
ministrator  shall  fu 
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section  and  the  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder  shall  apply  with  respect  to  all 
data  submitted  to  the  Administrator, 
whether  before  or  after  enactment  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide Act  Amendments  of  1982. 

"(B)    iMMOVATIVa    MXTRODS    AND    TBCHNOL- 

OGT.— For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
term  'innovative  methods  and  technology' 
means  innovative  methods  or  technology 
(Including    innovative    methods    of    using 
known  technology)  that  are  not  otherwise 
publicly  available,  that  are  employed  in  ot>- 
taining  product  chemistry,   environmental 
chemistry,  residue  chemistry,  and  metalx>- 
lism  data,  that  are  substantially  different 
from  luiown  methods  or  technologies,  and 
innovative  compositions  of  matter,  and  that, 
if  disclosed,  could  provide  a  significant  ad- 
vantage to  competitors  of  the  submitter  of 
the  data.  In  no  event  shall  an  item  of  data 
t)e  considered  to  be  an  innovative  method  or 
technology  for  longer  than  five  years  after 
the  date  of  submission  to  the  Administrator 
or  the  date  of  first  registration  in  the  case 
of  a  new  active  ingredient.  The  regulations 
promulgated  under  paragraph  (2KA)  of  this 
subsection  shall  establish  separate  proce- 
dures for  making  data  concerning  innova- 
tive methods  and  technology  available  to 
the  public.  The  innovative  methods  and 
technology  shall  be  made  available  to  scien- 
tists acting  on  behalf  of  Federal  or  State 
agencies,  independent  scientist  working  in 
the  field  to  which  the  data  pertain  (and  oth- 
erwise qualified  to  receive  data  under  sub- 
section (f)  of  this  section),  and  scientists 
and  staff  representatives  acting  on  behalf  of 
nonprofit  health,  environmental  or  labor  or- 
ganizations, seeking  access  to  the  data  to 
conduct  an  independent  peer  review  or  rep- 
licate the  study,  but  shall  not  otherwise  be 
made  available  to  the  general  public.  The 
regulations  shall   establish   procedures   by 
which  such  scientists  and  representatives 
may  communicate  with  each  other  and  with 
the  Administrator,  and  in  judicial  or  admin- 
istrative proceedings,  concerning  the  inno- 
vative methods  and  technology  without  dis- 
closing them  to  the  public.  Upon  request  by 
any  such  scientist  or  representative,  in  writ- 
ing, by  registered  mail,  the  submitter  of 
data  concerning  the  innovative  methods  and 
technology  shall  provide  to  such  requester, 
within  fifteen  days  after  rec«lpt  of  the  writ- 
ten request,  a  summary  of  the  data  for  dis- 
closure to  the  general  public.  If  such  sum- 
mary is  not  provided  within  the  specified 
time  period,  the  data  shall  no  longer  be  con- 
sidered to  concern  an  innovative  method  or 
technology    under    this    paragraph.    Any 
person  who  is  given  access  to  data  concern- 
ing innovative  methods  or  technology  may, 
after  such  review  or  replication  has  been 
conducted,  request  the  Scientific  Advisory 
Panel  to  review  such  data.  The  Panel  shall 
be  subject  to  the  same  conditions  regarding 
disclosure  of  such  data  as  any  other  data  re- 
cipient under  this  section.   If  the  Panel, 
after  notifying  the  data  submitter  and  pro- 
viding interested  parties  an  opportunity  to 
comment,  finds  that  the  data  does  not  con- 
cern an  innovative  method  or  technology  or 
is  invalid,  or  that  disclosure  is  necessary  and 
In  the  public  interest  because  of  concerns  as 
to  protection  of  health,  safety,  or  the  envi- 
ronment. It  may  make  recommendations  to 
the  Administrator,  including  a  recommenda- 
tion that  such  data  be  made  available  under 
paragraph  (2)  (A)  of  this  subsection.  If  the 
Administrator  concurs  in  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Panel,  the  Administrator  may 
make  the  data  available  to  the  public.  The 
Administrator's  decision  shall  be  subject  to 
judicial  review  under  section  16(a)  of  this 
Act."; 

(6)  by  amending  subsections  (f)  and  (g)  to 
read  as  follows: 


"(f)  DiscLOsnitx  TO  PisnciDi  PROODcns 
AiiD  FoaaioH  Natiomals.— Except  as  other- 
wise provided  in  this  section,  the  Adminis- 
trator shall  not.  without  the  consent  of  the 
data  submitter,  knowingly  allow  access  to 
information,  submitted  by  an  applicant  or 
registrant  under  this  Act,  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in.  or  who  intends  to  engage  tn,  the 
production  or  registration  of  pesticides  (pes- 
ticide producer),  or  to  any  employee  or 
agent  of  a  pesticide  producer,  or  any  other 
person  who  intends  to  disclose  such  data  to 
a  pesticide  producer,  or  to  any  foreign  na- 
tional not  residing  in  the  United  States  or 
who  will  remove  the  data  from  the  United 
States.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  during  administrative  adjudi- 
catory hearings  or  court  litigation  a  party 
who  is  a  pesticide  producer  or  registrant 
may,  pursuant  to  an  appropriate  protective 
order  issued  by  the  court  or  presiding  ad- 
ministrative official,  examine  and  obtain  a 
copy  of  data  submitted  by  another  person 
(other  than  data  described  by  subsection 
(d)(1)  (A)  through  (C)  or  subsection  (dK3) 
of  this  section),  if  the  party's  access  to  the 
data  is  found  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
allow  the  party  to  participate  fully  in  the 
hearing  or  litigation. 

"(g)  iMTKRHATioiiAL  AsRKXMXiiTS.— Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law— 

"(1)  The  Administrator  shall  not  make 
available  for  public  inspection  any  docu- 
ment or  information  concerning  pesticides 
if:  (A)  the  Administrator  obtained  the  docu- 
ment or  information  from  the  government 
of  another  country  (or  from  an  internation- 
al organization  of  countries);  (B)  the  gov- 
ernment or  international  organization  re- 
quired the  Administrator  to  agree  not  to  dis- 
close the  document  or  information  to  the 
public  as  a  condition  of  furnishing  it  to  the 
Administrator;  (C)  the  Administrator  could 
not  otherwise  obtain  the  document  or  infor- 
mation; and  (D)  the  govenunent  or  interna- 
tional organization  continues  to  demand 
that  the  document  or  information  not  be 
made  available  for  public  inspection. 

"(2)  The  Administrator  may  disclose  infor- 
mation obtained  under  this  Act  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  another  country  or  Its  agents  (or 
to  an  international  organization  of  coun- 
tries) only  under  the  following  conditions. 
The  information  that  may  be  so  disclosed 
shall  include  all  information  that  may  be 
publicly  disclosed  under  subsection  (d)(1)  of 
this  section  but  shall  not  Include  any  infor- 
mation described  in  subsection  (dXl)  (A), 
(B).  or  (C),  or  (dX3)  of  tills  section.  The  Ad- 
ministrator shall  not  make  such  disclosures 
unless  an  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
with  the  other  country  which  furnishes  as- 
surances acceptable  to  the  Administrator 
that  the  government  of  that  country— 

"(A)  will  not  further  disclose  the  informa- 
tion without  the  consent  of  either  the  Ad- 
ministrator or  the  submitter  of  the  informa- 
tion; and 

"(B)  will  not  allow  the  information  to  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  support  any 
application  for.  or  decision  to  grant,  a  li- 
cense, permit,  or  other  action  which  allows 
the  production,  sale,  or  distribution  of  a  pes- 
ticide under  any  country's  laws. 

The  Administrator  shall  provide  notice  to 
affected  persons  and  an  opportunity  for 
comment  prior  to  entering  into  any  such 
agreement  with  the  government  of  another 
country.  The  Administrator  shall  provide 
notice  to  the  data  submitter  of  the  proposed 
transfer  of  data  to  a  foreign  government 
under  any  such  agreement.  The  Administra- 
tor shall  not  consent  to  any  public  disclo- 
sure of  information  by  a  foreign  govern- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph that  would  have  the  effect  of  permit- 


ting the  disclosure  of  information  that  is 
otherwise  prohibited  under  this  Act,  or  per- 
mitting disclosure  under  conditions  that  are 
less  restrictive  than  those  permitted  by  this 
section  and  any  regulations  promulgated 
thereunder."; 

(7)  by  adding  two  new  subsections  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(h)  Civil  Acnov.— Any  data  submitter 
under  this  Act,  who  is  or  may  lie  adverse 
affected  by  a  violation  (or  threatened  viola- 
tion) of  this  section  by  any  person  (other 
than  a  FMeral  or  State  official)  who  Is 
acting  willfully  in  furtherance  of  a  commer- 
cial purpose,  may  bring  an  action  in  an  ap- 
propriate United  States  district  court 
against  such  person  to  prevent  and  restrain 
such  violation  or  obtain  damages,  or  both. 
The  court  shall  award  treble  the  actual 
damages  shown,  and  shall  award  punitive 
daxnages  for  a  gross  violation.  A  data  sub- 
mitter also  may  bring  an  action  in  an  appro- 
priate United  States  district  court  against 
the  Administrator  or  against  any  agency  of- 
ficial specifically  to  enforce,  or  restrain  vio- 
lations of,  this  section. 

"(1)  Uniawtul  Acts.— It  shall  be  unlawful 

(A)  for  any  person  who  has  obtained  Infor- 
mation from  the  Administrator  under  this 
section  to  disclose  or  transfer  the  informa- 
tion in  a  maimer  prohibited  by  this  section 
or  by  regulations  implementing  this  section; 

(B)  for  any  person  to  solicit  or  abet  any  dis- 
closure or  transfer  of  information  that  is 
unlawful  under  clause  (A)  of  this  subsec- 
tion; or  (C)  for  any  person  to  make  commer- 
cial use  of  information  that  such  person  re- 
ceived under  this  section  or  through  a  dis- 
closure or  transfer  that  such  person  knew  or 
should  have  luiown  to  be  unlawful  under 
clause  (A)  of  this  subsection.". 

UNLAWm.  ACTS 

Sac.  6.  SecUon  12(aK2)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  at  the  end  of 
clause  (O); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
clause  (P)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  a  new  subparagraph  at  the 
end  thereof  as  follows: 

"(Q)  to  discharge  from  employment  or 
otherwise  adversely  affect  the  employment 
status  (including  the  compensation,  terms, 
conditions,  or  privileges  of  employment)  of 
any  employee  because  that  person  (or  any 
person  acting  pursuant  to  a  request  of  the 
employee)  has  exerdaed  rights  under  this 
Act.  filed  complaints  conoeming  alleged  vio- 
lations of  this  Act.  testified  or  is  about  to 
testify  in  any  such  proceeding  (including 
proceedings  conoeming  alleged  violations  of 
this  Act),  or  assisted  or  participated  or  is 
about  to  assist  or  participate  In  any  manner 
in  such  a  proceeding  or  in  any  other  action 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act.". 

raKALTUS 

Sk.  7.  Section  14  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act  In 
amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (3),  (4). 
and  (5)  in  subsection  (a)  as  paragraphs  (4). 
(5),  and  (6),  respectively; 

(2)  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (3)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(3)  DiscLOSDM  or  Data.— Any  person 
granted  access  to  data  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tion (d)  of  section  10  of  this  Act  who  vio- 
lates the  provisions  of  that  subsection  or 
the  regulations  promulgated  thereunder,  or 
the  provisions  of  section  l(Ki),  or  who  know- 
ingly accepts,  obtains  or  uses  data  prohibit- 
ed from  disclosure  under  section  10  (d), 
10(f).  or  l(Xg),  or  under  regulations  promul- 
gated under  section  10<dX3).  may  be  as- 
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sessed  a  clvU  penalty  by  the  Administrator 
of  not  more  than  $100,000  for  each  docu- 
ment or  study  accepted,  obtained  or  used  in 
violation  of  section  10,  and  may  be  denied 
further  access  to  any  data,  temporarily  or 
permanently.  All  registrations  Issued  to 
such  person  and  to  anyone  on  whose  behalf 
such  person  was  acting  shall  be  summarily 
canceled  without  regard  to  procedures  for 
cancellation  in  section  6  of  this  Act  that 
may  otherwise  be  applicable,  except  to  the 
extent  that  the  Administrator  determines 
that  such  action  would  cause  injury  to  the 
public  health,  or  undue  hardship  to  agricul- 
tural producers  or  other  persons  making  use 
of  the  end-use  pesticide  product.  In  the  case 
of  any  violation  referred  to  in  this  para- 
graph that  was  not  perpetrated  in  further- 
ance of  a  commercial  purpose  involving  the 
production,  registration,  distribution,  or  sale 
of  a  pesticide,  the  only  penalty  shall  be  tem- 
porary or  permanent  denial  of  further 
access  to  data  by  the  violator  and  such 
other  persons  and  organizations  on  whose 
behalf  the  violator  was  acting."; 

(3)  by  amending  the  redesignated  para- 
graph (5)  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  DBTXuaifATioR  or  Penalty.— In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  the  penalty,  the 
Administrator  shall  consider  the  appropri- 
ateness of  such  penalty  in  light  of  the  size 
of  the  business  of  the  person  charged,  the 
effect  on  the  person's  ability  to  continue  in 
business,  and  the  gravity  of  the  violation. 
Whenever  the  Administrator  finds  that  a 
violation  occurred  despite  the  exercise  of 
due  care,  or  that  the  violation  did  not  cause 
significant  harm  to  health- or  the  environ- 
ment, the  Administrator  may  issue  a  warn- 
ing in  lieu  of  assessing  a  penalty.  In  deter- 
mining the  amount  of  the  penalty  in  the 
case  of  a  violation  as  described  in  paragraph 
3  of  this  subsection,  or  as  described  In  sec- 
tion 10<i)  of  the  Act,  the  Administrator 
shall  consider  only  the  gravity  of  the  viola- 
tion."; and 

(4)  by  amending  sulisection  (b)(3)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(3)  DiscLosuRX  or  IicroiuiATioN.— 

"(A)  Any  person,  who,  with  Intent  to  de- 
fraud, uses  or  reveals  information  relative 
to  formulas  of  products  acquired  under  the 
authority  of  section  3,  shall  be  fined  not 
more  than  $100,000,  or  imprisoned  for  not 
more  than  three  years,  or  both. 

"(B)  Any  person  granted  access  to  data 
under  section  10(d)  who  in  furtherance  of  a 
commercial  purpose  involving  the  produc- 
tion, registration,  distribution,  or  sale  of  a 
pesticide  knowingly  violates  the  provisions 
of  section  10(d),  10(f).  10(g)  or  10(1)  of  this 
Act.  or  knowingly  allows  such  data  to  be 
made  available  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  section  10  of  this  Act  to  any  person  en- 
gaged in  the  production  or  registration  of 
pesticide  products  or  any  employee  or  agent 
thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than 
$100,000  or  imprisoned  for  not  more  than 
one  year,  or  both. 

"(C)  Any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State,  or  any  former 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States  or 
any  State,  who,  by  virtue  of  such  employ- 
ment or  official  position  has  obtained  pos- 
session of,  or  has  access  to  material  the  dis- 
closure of  which  is  prohibited  by  section  10, 
and  who,  knowing  that  disclosure  of  such 
material  is  prohibited  by  such  section,  will- 
fully discloses  the  material  in  any  manner 
to  any  person  not  entitled  to  receive  it,  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $100,000,  or  impris- 
oned for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  both. 
For  the  purpose  of  this  subparagraph,  any 
contractor  with  the  United  States  who  Is 
furnished  Information  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion l(Ke),  or  any  employee  of  any  such  con- 
tractor, shall  be  considered  to  be  an  employ- 
ee of  the  United  States. 
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"(D)  Section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
the  publishing,  divulging,  disclosure,  or 
making  known  of,  or  making  available,  in- 
formation reported  or  otherwise  obtained 
under  this  Acti  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall 
preempt  any  dvil  remedy  under  State  or 
Federal  law  fcr  any  disclosure  prohibited 
under  section  ih.". 

EXTENSION  or  T^  SCIENTinC  ADVISORY  PANEL 

Sec.  8.  Sectio^t  2S(d)  of  the  Federal  Insec- 
ticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodentlclde  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "September  30, 
1981"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1984". 

EXTENSION  Or  THE  AUTHORIZATION  EOR 
J^FROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  9.  Secti<^  31  of  the  Federal  Insecti- 
cide, Fungicldi.  and  Rodentlclde  Act  is 
amended  by  aclding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  »entence:  "There  are  hereby 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  Of  this  Act  for  the  period  be- 
ginning October  1,  1982.  and  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1993,  $44,208,000,  and  for  the 
period  beginning  October  1,  1983,  and 
ending  Septens>er  30.  1984.  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary.". 

Summary  or  ra 
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E  Federal.  Insecticide.  Fun- 
boENTiciDE  Act  Amendments 

DETINITIONS 

Section  2  of  t}ie  bill  sunends  the  definition 
of  "to  use  aijy  registered  pesticide  in  a 
manner  inconsfetent  with  its  labeling"  to  ex- 
empt from  theldefinition  the  use  of  a  regis-, 
tered  pesticide!  to  formulate  another  regis-' 
tered  end-use  groduct  or  the  repackaging  of 
a  registered  pstlcide  product  into  another 
end-use  product,  unless  the  use  is  prohibited 
by  the  labeling. 

This  section  also  adds  a  new  definition  of 
"pesticide  pro(luct"  which  means  a  pesticide 
in  the  form  in;which  it  Is  to  be  distributed, 
sold,  or  shipped. 

regist^tion  or  pesticides 
A.  Guidelines 
Section  3  of  the  bill  amends  section 
3(c)(2)(A)  of  PIPRA  to  require  that  guide- 
lines and  modifications  specifying  informa- 
tion usually  r^uired  to  support  the  regis- 
tration of  a  p^ticide  must  be  published  in 
the  Federal  Reeister.  and  that  the  Adminis- 
trator provide  lor  public  comment  in  the  de- 
velopment of  guidelines  or  modifications 
having  general  applicability. 

B.  Additionbl  data  to  support  existing 
I  reffistrations 
This  section  also  amends  section 
3(c)(2)(B)  of  FtFRA.  which  establishes  pro- 
cedures for  obtaining  additional  data  sought 
by  EPA  on  a  pesticide  that  is  already  regis- 
tered, as  follo^: 

(1)  to  require,  rather  than  permit,  regis- 
trants to  entev  Into  Joint  data  development 
arrangements  (unless  all  registrants  agree 
otherwise)  wltkin  180  days  after  the  Admin- 
istrator notifi^  registrants  that  additional 
data  Is  requires  t; 

(2)  to  establish  a  cost-sharing  arrange- 
ment under  wl  ich  each  of  the  Joint  data  de- 
velopers woul  d  pay  an  initial  cost  of 
$100,000  or  dii  Ide  equally  25  percent  of  the 
estimated  total  cost,  whichever  is  less,  with 
the  balance  of  the  cost  apportioned  accord- 
ing to  each  registrant's  United  States 
market  share  of  the  pesticide  in  question; 

(3)  to  requifle  suspension  of  the  registra- 
tion of  any  retfstrant  that  fails  to  enter  into 
a  Joint  data  development  arrangement  for 
the  products  for  which  the  additional  data 
are  requested,. with  provision  for  an  admin- 
istrative hearl^  and  Judicial  review; 


(4)  to  provide  a  IS  year  period  of  protec- 
tion for  defensive  data,  during  which  time 
any  person  can  obtain  the  right  to  use  de- 
fensive data  by  rei$abursing  the  previous 
members  of  the  Jc^t  data  development 
group  a  share  of  the  total  data  cost  of  pro- 
ducing the  data  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  persons  sharing  In  such  cost; 

(5)  to  provide  that  data,  submitted  to  re- 
place previous  data  that  are  deemed  scien- 
tiflcaUy  insufficient,  will  be  entitled  to  the 
same  protection  as  dther  defensive  data  re- 
quested by  EIPA;  and' 

(6)  to  permit  persons  who  received  notices 
from  EPA  to  provid^  defensive  data  under 
current  law,  but  wlao  did  not  enter  into  a 
Joint  data  development  arrangement  within 
90  days  after  receipt  of  the  notice,  to  enter 
into  Joint  data  development  arrangements 
with  other  registrants  currently  performing 
testing.  I 

C.  Formuldtor  exemption 

This      section      also      amends      section 

3(c)(2)(D)  of  FIFRA]  which  exempts  formu- 

lators,  who  purchase  registered  pesticides 

for   the   purpose    o(   formulating   end-use 

products,  from  cer 

follows: 
(1)  to  provide  tb 

exempt  from  subn 

taining  to  the  safetsi 


1  data  requirements,  as 


a  formulator  will  be 
^ting  certain  data  per- 
'  of  a  new  use  and  enti- 
tled to  new  use  protoctlon  only  if  the  formu- 
lator obtains  the  wflltten  permission  of  the 
data  owner:  I 

(2)  to  provide  th^t  if  the  formulator  at 
any  time  ceases  to  use  a  registered  pesticide 
as  his  source  of  supply  for  formulating  pur- 
poses, the  exemptioi  would  no  longer  apply 
and  his  registration  would  be  suspended; 
and  I 

(3)  to  authorize  the  Administrator  to  re- 
quire a  formulator  to  submit  data  concern- 
ing the  safety  of  a  ^hanged  use  pattern  for 
the  end-use  product  if  such  data  have  not 
otherwise  been  generated. 

D.  Interim  administrative  review 
Section  3  of  the  9III  also  amends  section 
3(cK8)  of  PIFRA  by  requiring  that  at  least 
90  days  prior  to  initiating  a  public  Interim 
administrative  review  process,  the  Adminis- 
trator must  notify  a|l  affected  registrants  of 
the  basis  for  the  prcijosed  review,  and  by  re- 
quiring the  Adminlgtrator  to  consider  any 
additional  informatibn  submitted  by  a  regis- 
trant, or  other  interested  person,  before 
making  a  final  detertnination  to  actually  ini- 
tiate the  review  proceeding.  The  amend- 
ment also  requires  the  Administrator  to 
make  public  the  reasons  for  any  decision 
not  to  initiate  the  review  proceeding  after 
giving  such  notice,  and  makes  a  decision  not 
to  cancel  a  registration  or  restrict  the  classi- 
fication of  a  pesticide  after  a  review  pro- 
ceeding, subject  to  review  in  the  Federal  dis- 
trict courts.  I 

E.  Rertffistration 
Section  3  of  the  bill  also  amends  section 
3(g)  of  FIFRA  to  require  the  Administrator 
to  give  at  least  90  d^ys  notice  to  registrants 
required  to  reregister  their  products,  and  to 
require  cancellation  of  the  registration  (sub- 
ject to  Judicial  review)  of  a  product  if  an  ap- 
plication for  reregiatration  Is  not  recieved 
by  the  Administrator  within  the  time  pro- 
vided. 

F.  Exclusive  use  and  compensation 
provisions 
Section  3  of  the  l^lll  also  adds  a  new  sec- 
tion 3(h)  to  FIFRA  I  to  provide  exclusive  use 
protection  for  a  IS^year  period  for  (1)  data 
submitted  to  suppott  the  original  registra- 
tion of  a  new  pesticide  chemical  (new  active 
Ingredient)  initially  registered  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1978,  (11)  data  submitted  to  support 
the  registration  of  new  uses  of  new  chemi- 
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cals,  (ill)  data  submitted  to  support  experi- 
mental use  permits  for  new  chemicals,  and 
(iv)  data  submitted  to  support  the  registra- 
tion of  new  uses  for  old  chemicals  originally 
registered  after  January  1.  1970.  This  sec- 
tion eliminates  compensation  for  data  sub- 
mitted on  or  after  September  30,  1978. 

It  also  authorizes  an  applicant  to  choose 
the  method  of  supporting  Its  application  by 
either  submitting  data  of  Its  own  or  citing 
data  previously  submitted  to  EPA.  or  using 
any  combination  of  these  two  methods,  thus 
precluding  further  use  by  EPA  of  the  "cite- 
all"  method. 

The  effective  date  of  the  new  exclusive- 
use  and  comp>ensatlon  provisions  generally 
is  18  months  after  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments. Exclusive-use  rights  for  new  active 
ingredients  and  the  elimination  of  the  cite- 
all  method  for  such  ingredients,  howev- 
er, are  made  effective  immediately.  Exclu- 
sive use  rights  for  new-use  data  are  made  ef- 
fective as  soon  as  the  data  owner  submits  an 
index  of  the  data  to  supp)ort  the  new  use 
and  the  index  is  published  in  the  Federal 
Register. 

Applications  approved  during  the  period 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill  and 
before  the  effective  date  of  new  provisions 
generally  are  subject  to  current  law. 

The  new  section  3(h)  also  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  compile,  make  available  to 
the  public,  and  periodically  update  Indexes 
that  list  each  Item  of  data  submitted  for 
each  active  ingredient  protected  by  the  ex- 
clusive use  or  compensation  provisions.  In 
case  disputes  arise  between  data  submitters 
and  applicants  concerning  the  use  of  data,  a 
mechanism  is  provided  for  an  administrative 
hearing  and  Judicial  review. 

cancellation  and  change  in  CLASSinCATION 

Section  4  of  the  bill  amends  section  6(b)  of 
FIFRA  to  authorize  EPA  to  phase  out  a  pes- 
ticide registration  if  It  appears  to  be  in  vio- 
lation of  FIFRA  or  If  its  normal  use  causes 
unreasonable  adverse  effects  to  the  environ- 
ment. (Currently,  the  Administrator  can 
only  cancel  the  registration  or  change  the 
classification  of  a  pesticide. 

This  section  also  requires  that,  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  take  action  to  cancel  or 
phase  out  a  registration  or  change  a  classifi- 
cation, the  Administrator  must  consider  the 
impact  of  such  action  on  agricultural  pro- 
ducers, as  well  as  on  the  agricultural  econo- 
my generally,  in  addition  to  other  factors. 
protection  or  trade  secrets  and  other 
intormation 

Section  5  of  the  bill  amends  section  10  of 
FIFRA  in  several  respects,  as  follows: 

A.  Generally— 

(1)  The  bill  requires  a  data  submitter  to 
mark  portions  of  data  that  are  trade  secrets, 
confidential  commercial  or  financial  infor- 
mation, or  innovative  methods  and  technol- 
ogy, and  to  explain  the  basis  for  designating 
the  data  as  such.  Begitming  61  days  after 
enactment  of  these  amendments  any  sub- 
mitted data  that  is  not  so  marked  shall  be 
available  to  the  public. 

(2)  As  to  data  submitted  at  any  time  prior 
to  61  days  after  enactment  of  these  amend- 
ments, the  bill  requires  the  Administrator 
to  allow  data  submitters  up  to  60  days  to 
identify  protected  data  and  provides  that 
the  data  be  made  available  to  the  public  if 
the  data  submitter  fails  to  respond  (or  U  the 
claim  is  not  reasonably  substantiated)  in  the 
time  provided. 

(3)  The  bill  retains  the  current  disputes 
procedure  (which  allows  a  data  submitter  to 
seek  Federal  court  determination  of  wheth- 
er data  is  protected  from  any  proposed  re- 
lease by  the  Administrator),  but  limits  this 
procedure  to  only  the  first  time  particular 
data  Is  proposed  to  be  released  and  makes 


the  disputes  procedure  inapplicable  in  cer- 
tain instances. 

(4)  The  bill  retains  the  current  law  protec- 
tion of  trade  secrets,  except  that  it  allows 
any  State  to  obtain  trade  secret  information 
(excluding  data  relating  to  manufacturing 
or  quality  control  processes),  as  needed,  in 
connection  with  a  State  pesticide  program, 
provided  that  the  State  does  not  release  the 
information. 

(5)  The  bill  requires  EPA  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  disclosure  of  data  under 
which  all  persons  (except  pesticide  produc- 
ers and  their  employees),  including  employ- 
ees of  Federal  and  State  agencies  and  scien- 
tific personnel  representing  employees  of  a 
pesticide  producer  or  the  employee's  trade 
union,  may  obtain  a  copy  from  EPA  of 
health,  safety,  and  environmental  data.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  data  from  being  dis- 
closed to  competitors,  reasonable  conditions 
(that  would  specifically  allow  publication  of 
data  regarding  the  health,  saiety.  or  envi- 
ronmental effects  of  a  pesticide,  except  for 
data  regarding  innovative  methods  and 
technolog;y)  would  be  Imposed  on  further 
copying  and  transfer  of  data  by  such  per- 
sons. Interim  final  regulations  would  be  pro- 
mulgated and  become  effective  within  60 
days  after  enactment  of  the  bill,  using  a 
shortened  procedure  for  notifying  Congress 
in  lieu  of  the  statutory  Congressional 
review.  The  interim  regulations  shall  be  re- 
placed by  final  regulations  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. 

(6)  The  biU  establishes  a  new  category  of 
data  imder  FIFRA  designated  as  "innova- 
tive methods  and  technology".  This  new  cat- 
egory would  include  data  relating  to  innova- 
tive methods  and  technology  that  are  not 
otherwise  publicly  available,  that  are  sub- 
stantially different  from  known  methods  or 
technologies,  and  that  could  provide  a  sig- 
nificant advantage  to  competitors  of  the 
data  submitter  if  released.  Under  the  regu- 
lations, this  data  will  receive  an  extra 
degree  of  protection  for  a  maximum  period 
of  S  years.  Namely,  this  data  would  only  be 
made  available  to  independent  scientists, 
scientists  and  representatives  acting  on 
behalf  of  Federal  or  State  agencies,  and 
nonprofit  health,  environmental,  or  labor 
organizations  who  wish  to  conduct  a  peer 
review  or  replicate  a  study,  and  not  other- 
wise to  the  general  public.  In  addition,  regu- 
lations shall  specify  how  recipients  of  this 
data  may  communicate  with  each  other,  and 
in  Judicial  or  administrative  proceedings, 
concerning  the  data.  A  summary  of  the  data 
for  release  to  the  public  must  be  made  avail- 
able by  the  data  submitter,  on  request.  Fail- 
ure to  provide  the  summary  within  15  days 
of  such  request  will  disqualify  the  data  from 
further  protection  under  this  category.  Any 
person  given  access  to  such  data  may  re- 
quest the  Scientific  Advisory  Panel  to 
review  the  data  and  issue  recommendations 
to  the  Administrator  that  such  information 
be  made  available  to  the  public  on  the  same 
basis  as  other  health  and  safety  data  If  nec- 
essary in  the  public  interest.  If  the  Adminis- 
trator concurs,  the  data  could  be  made  so 
available. 

B.  Disclosure  to  pesticide  producers  and 
foreign  nationais 

The  bill  amends  section  10(f)  of  FIFRA  to 
prohibit  the  disclosure  by  EPA  of  health 
and  safety  data,  without  the  consent  of  the 
data  submitter,  to:  (1)  any  employee  or 
agent  of  any  pesticide  producer,  (U)  any 
other  person  who  intends  to  disclose  the 
data  to  any  such  producer,  or  (ill)  any  for- 
eign national  not  residing  in,  or  who  will 
remove  the  data  from,  the  United  States. 
Disclosure  to  a  pesticide  producer  or  regis- 


trant during  an  administrative  hearing  or 
court  proceeding  is  permitted  imder  certain 
circumstances. 

C.  International  offreements 

The  bill  amends  section  10(g)  of  FIFRA 
to:  (i)  require  the  Administrator  not  to 
make  available  for  public  inspection  any 
pesticide  information  obtained  from  an- 
other government  (or  international  organi- 
zation of  countries)  if  the  government  or  In- 
ternational organization  requires  the  Ad- 
ministrator not  to  disclose  the  information, 
and  the  Administrator  could  not  otherwise 
obtain  the  information,  and  (11)  authorize 
the  Administrator,  pursuant  to  an  Interna- 
tional agreement,  to  disclose  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  international  organizations  of 
foreign  governments  data  that  may  be  dis- 
closed under  FIFRA.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
disclosure  agreement  must  provide  that  the 
Information  cannot  be  further  disclosed 
without  the  consent  of  either  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  data  submitter,  and  that  the 
information  would  not  be  used  to  support  a 
decision  to  grant  a  license  for  production  or 
sale  of  a  pesticide. 

D.  Civil  action 

The  bill  adds  a  provision  to  section  10  of 
FIFRA  that  authorizes  a  data  submitter  to 
bring  a  court  action  for  treble  damages  and 
punitive  damages  against  a  person  who  vio- 
lates the  data  disclosure  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 10  by  willfully  using  data  for  a  commer- 
cial use. 

E.  Unlaujful  acts 

The  bill  also  amends  section  10  of  FIFRA 
to  make  the  disclosure  of  information,  by 
any  person  who  received  it  from  the  Admin- 
istrator, in  violation  of  the  data  disclosure 
provisions  unlawful. 

UNLAWPUL  ACTS 

Section  6  amends  section  12(aK2)  of 
FIFRA  to  provide  that  it  shall  be  unlawful 
for  an  employer  to  discharge  any  person  or 
otherwise  take  adverse  employment  action 
against  a  person  because  of  that  person  (or 
a  representative  of  that  person)  exercising 
any  rights  under  FIFRA.  filing  a  complaint 
concerning  alleged  violations  of  FIFRA,  or 
participating  in  a  proceeding  regarding  any 
FIFRA  violations. 

PENALTIES 

Section  7  amends  section  14  of  FIFRA  to 
expcmd  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
impose  civil  penalties  to  include  penalties  of 
up  to  $100,000  and  cancellation  of  all  regis- 
trations of  any  person  who  violates  the  data 
disclosure  provisions  of  FIFRA  in  connec- 
tion with  the  use  of  the  data  for  a  commer- 
cial piupose  involving  the  production,  regis- 
tration, distribution,  or  sale  of  a  pesticide. 
In  the  case  of  violations  of  the  data  disclo- 
sure provisions  that  do  not  Involve  the  use 
of  data  in  furtherance  of  such  commercial 
purpose,  the  only  penalty  shall  be  the  tem- 
porary or  permanent  denial  of  further 
access  to  data. 

This  section  also  Increases  the  criminal 
penalty  to  $100,000.  or  three  years  in  prison 
for  any  person  who,  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
reveals  Information  relative  to  product  for- 
mulas acquired  under  the  registration  provi- 
sions of  FIFRA,  or  for  any  State  or  Federal 
employee,  having  access  to  such  data,  who 
willfully  discloses  data  to  any  person  In  vio- 
lation of  the  data  disclosure  provisions  of 
FIFRA.  In  addition,  this  section  establishes 
new  criminal  penalties  of  up  to  $100,000  fine 
or  one  year  in  prison,  or  both,  for  any 
person  granted  access  to  health  and  safety 
data  who  knowingly  violates  the  data  disclo- 
sure provisions  of  FIFRA  by  using  such 
data  in  furtherance  of  a  conunercial  pur- 
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POM  involving  the  production.  rcKistratlon. 
dlatrlbutlon.  or  sale  of  a  pesticide,  or  know- 
ingly allows  such  data  to  be  made  available. 
In  violation  of  FIFRA  to  a  person  engaged 
in  the  production  or  registration  of  pesti- 
cides. 
KzrmsioN  or  thk  scmmnc  aovisort  takb. 

(BAT) 

Section  8  amends  section  25(d)  of  FIFRA 
to  extend  the  term  of  the  SAP  to  September 
30. 1984. 

Kxnxaioii  or  tbb  aothokizatioh  roa 
APnu>nuATioiis 

Section  0  amends  section  31  of  FIFRA  to 
extend  the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  FIFRA  through  September  30.  1984. 
This  section  also  provides  a  celling  of 
$44,308,000  for  fiscal  year  1083  and  author- 
izes such  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1984.« 
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By  Mr.  HATAKAWA: 
S.  2621.  A  bOl  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,   Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 

THX  IfXSD  TO  AMXXS  TBI  rKDIBAL  IMSBCTICIDE, 
rtmOICDK,  AIID  RODBmCIDX  ACT 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bUl  to  amend 
the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and 
Rodentlclde  Act  (FIFRA).  My  bUl  is 
designed  to  address  a  distressing  prob- 
lem that  is  beginning  to  surface  all 
across  our  Nation.  Quite  simply,  the 
problem  Is  that  States  have  been  plac- 
ing excessive  and  burdensome  require- 
ments on  chemical  companies  in  order 
to  register  pesticide  products. 

This  is  particularly  a  problem  in 
California,  our  Nation's  largest  agri- 
cultural State,  where  the  State  De- 
partment of  Food  and  Agriculture  rou- 
tinely requests  data  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  before  registering  a 
pesticide.  In  fact,  85  percent  of  the  ap- 
plications for  registration  of  products 
are  required  to  submit  additional  data, 
data  which  the  EPA  has  not  seen  fit  to 
demand  of  registrants. 

I  wholly  support  the  basic  intent  of 
FIFRA  which  recognizes  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  the  health  and 
safety  of  people  and  preventing  the 
use  of  pesticides  from  adversely  affect- 
ing the  living  environment.  I  believe 
that  the  Initial  passage  of  FIFRA  was 
baaed  on  the  congressional  desire  to 
bring  some  degree  of  national  uni- 
formity into  the  previously  haphazard 
and  often  contradictory  system  of  reg- 
istration and  application  of  pesticides 
in  our  Nation.  California  and  six  other 
States  have  attempted  to  expand  their 
pesticide  programs  to  exceed  or  dupli- 
cate the  Federal  registration  reqxiire- 
ments.  If  we  are  going  to  allow  each 
State  to  establish  its  own  registration 
process,  to  interject  its  own  bias  into 
that  process,  and  to  exceed  or  dupli- 
cate the  entire  EPA  registration  proc- 
ess, then  maybe  we  should  consider  re- 
pealing FIFRA.  This  would  save  the 
taxpayers  close  to  $100  million  each 
year. 

I  do  not  think  this  would  be  a  wise 
thing  to  do.  But  something  must  be 
done  to  limit  the  authority  of  States 


to  undermine  the  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral pesticide  legistration  process. 

Allow  me  toi  reiterate  my  conviction 
that  all  pesticides,  whether  used  na- 
tionally or  ce|itered  within  a  particu- 
lar State,  must  be  safe  and  effective 
for  their  Intended  uses  and  that  they 
do  not  pose  unreasonable  risks  to  man 
and  his  envlrOimient.  Both  EPA  and 
the  States  have  an  important  role  to 
play  in  Insuring  this  result,  but  exces- 
sive, dupUcatiire,  and  arbitrary  regula- 
tion by  the  various  States  is  certain  to 
defeat  this  coi^on  purpose.  Excessive 
State  regulation  imposes  economic 
hardship  upofi  the  pesticide  industry 
and  deprives  consumers  within  the  50 
States  of  safe  and  effective  pesticides 
needed  to  control  pests  which  disrupt 
our  economy  and  reduce  the  quality  of 
our  lives. 

My  bill  sets  reasonable  standards  for 
State  regulation  of  pesticides  to  insure 
a  proper  balance  between  the  role  of 
the  50  States  and  the  EPA.  The  bill  is 
built  around  EPA  oversight  of  the 
States'  data  requests  when  such  re- ' 
quests  are  made  based  on  a  special 
local  concern  or  upon  a  State's  belief 
that  addltionU  data  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  EPA  should  be  generated. 

This  bill  leaves  intact  the  present 
State  authority  to  regulate  the  sale  or 
use  of  pesticides,  but  imposes  the  fol- 
lowing standards  for  State  review  and 
requested  generation  of  data: 

First.  In  the  case  of  existing  data 
previously  submitted  to  EPA  in  sup- 
port of  a  Federal  registration,  the 
State  may  lequest  the  data  from 
either  the  applicant  or  EPA,  thereby 
resolving  the  current  problem  of  data 
availability  ati  the  State  level. 

Second.  In  the  case  of  special  local 
concerns  pertaining  either  to  an  in- 
creased risk  (>r  any  unreasonable  ad- 
verse effect  oti  the  envirorunent  or  re- 
duced efficacy  of  the  pesticide  within 
the  State,  th0  State  may  require  addi- 
tional data  but  must  give  the  applicant 
written  notloe  and  justification  for 
doing  so.  The  State's  request  for  spe- 
cial local  concern  data  is  subject  to 
EPA  review  and  subject  to  overmiling 
or  mcxllflcation  upon  a  finding  that 
the  State's  rtquest  is  arbitrary  or  ca- 
pricious.       I 

Third.  A  4^^'s  i*equest  for  data 
which  does  n^t  come  within  the  realm 
of  special  local  concern  data  is  re- 
viewable by  EtPA.  EPA  may  disapprove 
a  data  request  upon  a  finding  by  the 
Administratot  that  the  request  is  "ar- 
bitrary or  capricious  or  that  there  is 
no  reasonablt  basis  for  making  use  of 
the  data  in  connection  with  a  State  de- 
termination Is  to  registration  or  ap- 
proval of  the  pesticide." 

Fourth.  The  State's  decision  that  a 
special  local  concern  exists  and  that 
additional  data  will  be  required  before 
registration  1$  granted  is  reviewable  by 
EPA. 

Fifth.  The  bill  imposes  an  obligation 
on  the  State ;  to  act  upon  most  regis- 
tration appll(  atlons  within  60  days  of 
receipt  or  tie  product  is  considered 
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registered.  Howev<  r,  it  is  different  in 
the  case  of  a  pesticide  utilized  in  the 
production  of  a  co^nmercial  food  crop. 
A  change  in  the  use  pattern  or  a  new 
active  ingredient  requires  registration 
within  120  days  ifter  the  receipt  of 
the  application.      | 

Sixth.  The  bill  cjarif ies  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  FIFRA  is  designed  to 
grant  authority  to  no  less  than  State 
levels  of  government.  The  iwsslbility 
of  fragmentation  of  responsibility 
within  a  State  fo^  pesticide  use  poli- 
cies endangers  the  public  health  and 
safety  by  increasing  the  difficulty  of 
the  pesticide  user  community  to  know 
what  rules  apply  %t  what  time  and  to 
whom.  Pesticide  regulations  at  less 
than  the  State  level  of  government 
will  create  confusion  among  users  as 
to  what  is  legal  in  the  use  of  pesticides 
in  the  areas  which  they  live  or  serve  as 
businessmen. 

Detractors  of  my  bill  will  claim  that 
it  is  in  conflict  mth  States'  rights.  I 
have  long  respected  and  believed  in 
the  doctrine  of  Stf  tes'  rights.  It  is  nei- 
ther my  desire  nOr  my  Intent  to  dis- 
pute the  rights  of i  States  to  safeguard 
the  health  and  safety  of  their  citizen- 
ry. What  concerns  me  though  is  exces- 
sive regulation,  regulation  which  does 
not  have  a  soimd  basis  in  scientific 
fact  or  regulatiotis  which  establish 
barriers  to  intersiate  commerce.  The 
California  regulauons  for  registration 
of  pesticides  are  biirdensome;  they  are 
not  realistic  and  have  negative  long- 
term  implications  for  the  health  of 
the  State's  agriculture.  Let  me  remind 
my  colleagues  th^t  this  is  not  a  Cali- 
fornia-only problem.  The  trend  is 
being  established;  the  fear  of  having 
50  mini-EPA's  is  not  that  farfetched— 
preventative  action  is  needed  today. 

Mr.  President,  ajlow  me  to  take  Just 
a  minute  to  dikcuss  why  Federal 
review  of  excesslA^  data  requirements 
is  needed.  Let  me  tell  you  some  of  the 
problems  currently  faced  in  California 
luences  of  unneces- 
lable  State  regiila- 
lalif  omia  because  of 
[th  the  situation 
there,  but  in  many  cases  the  problems 
are  transferable.  Surely  the  tendency 
of  others  States  to  follow  the  Califor- 
nia lead  is  already  surfacing.  In  Cali- 
fornia we  grow  over  250  crops  commer- 
cially, many  of  {these  are  specialty 
crops  grown  on  Imited  acreage.  The 
lengthy  registration  delays  and  exces- 
sive data  requirements  are  making  it 
increasingly  difficult  for  chemical 
companies  to  Justify  the  expenditure 
of  resources  required  to  obtain  a  regis- 
tration. Manufaciturers  are  effectively 
prevented  from  getting  their  products 
on  the  market  in  a  timely  and  orderly 
manner.  Consumers  and  users  are 
often  denied  equal  access  to  useful  and 
effective  pesti(iidei  products  as  a  restilt 
of  the  deliberate  I  barriers  to  registra- 
tion erected  by  th^  State. 

The  California  larriers  to  entry  dis- 
rupt national  dstribution  channels 
and  nationwide  advertising  programs. 


and  of  the  coi 
sary  and  unre 
tions.  I  speak  of 
my    familiarity 
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Market  access  delays  have  cost  individ- 
ual companies  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars  and  denied  farmers  the  tools 
needed  to  compete  in  the  national  ag- 
ricultural market. 

Surely  there  will  be  opposition  to  my 
bill.  The  State  of  California  will  be 
loud  and  strong  against  it.  They  will 
claim  that  the  problems  have  been 
solved,  the  backlog  of  registrations 
cleared  and  barriers  to  entry  removed. 
I  look  forward  to  hearings  when  the 
chemical  companies  and  farmers  can 
tell  us  that  in  fact  things  are  stiU  a 
mess  in  California.  I  understand  that 
the  recent  review  of  the  State  registra- 
tion and  use  regulations  has  been  pro- 
ductive. However,  the  fundamental 
bias  of  Crovemor  Brown  and  his  advis- 
ers against  pesticide  usage  remains.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  two  examples  of  the  de- 
structive and  exploitative  way  in 
which  the  bias  against  economic  poi- 
sons has  been  advanced  by  the  Brown 
administraton. 

First,  during  the  Mediterranean 
fruit  fly  crisis,  the  Governor  initially 
refused  to  allow  malathion  to  be  ap- 
plied from  the  air.  This  was  done  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  safety  and  effi- 
cacy of  the  pesticide  malathion  sj-e 
well  dociunented.  CJovemor  Brown  ex- 
ploited the  public's  fear  of  the  un- 
known; he  used  their  ignorance  to 
create  a  level  of  fear  that  bordered  on 
hysteria.  This  was  a  cruel,  unneces- 
sary, and  politically  motivated  manip- 
ulation of  public  concern. 

The  second  example  which  I  feel 
Justifies  the  need  for  Federal  review  of 
State  data  requirements  is  contained 
in  an  internal  memorandum  to  mem- 
bers of  the  Governor's  toxic  advisory 
group.  This  comprehensive  new  strat- 
egy for  dealing  with  toxic  chemicals  in 
California  contains  two  frightening 
proposals.  First,  the  development  of  a 
carcinogen  I.D.  policy  imder  which 
"The  number  of  identified  carcinogens 
wiU  probably  increase  from  26  to  sev- 
eral hundred."  Second,  the  Brown 
toxics  agenda  Includes  "extension  of 
workers  right  to  know  to  consumers." 
This  policy  would  provide  for  "label- 
ing of  fresh  and  canned  produce  and 
meat.  Labels  will  inform  consimiers  of 
what  carcinogens,  neurological  toxins 
and  reproductive  toxins  are  routinely 
applied  to  the  commodity;  what  toler- 
ance levels  are  set  for  each;  whether 
or  not  monitoring  techniques  are 
available  to  detect  them;  and  whether 
or  not  residues  have  been  found." 

The  toxic  substances  agenda  of  Cali- 
fornia is  devastating.  I  fear  for  the 
people  of  California  who  will  be  sub- 
jected to  the  patronizing  and  paranoid 
claims  of  the  Brown  administration. 
The  public  is  being  used,  their  emo- 
tions and  fears  are  being  played  upon. 

My  bill  will  also  raise  opposition 
from  the  National  Association  of  State 
Departments  of  Agriculture.  This  is 
difficult  to  understand  given  their 
awareness  that  a  problem  exists  in 
California.    Departments   of   Agricul- 


ture around  the  country  will  not  be  af- 
fected by  this  legislation  as  long  as 
their  registration  process  is  timely  and 
their  requests  for  additional  data  do 
not  fall  into  the  category  of  "arbitrary 
and  capricious." 

Mr.  President,  before  closing,  I 
would  like  to  list  a  few  things  that  my 
bill  does  not  do:  It  does  not  preempt 
the  State's  authority:  it  does  not  pro- 
hibit a  State  from  banning  a  product 
or  denying  a  registration;  and  It  does 
not  infringe  on  a  State's  right  to  ban 
or  prohibit  the  sale  or  use  but  is  di- 
rected solely  to  instances  where  the 
State  requests  additional  data  and  to 
the  timely  processing  of  applications 
for  State  registration. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  for  the 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  need  for, 
and  introduction  of,  this  legislation  on 
behalf  of  America's  farmers.* 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2622.  A  biU  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  long-term  contracts  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TAX  TRZATHZNT  Or  LONO-TERK  CORTHACTS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  is 
intended  to  address  the  problems 
which  exist  in  the  use  of  the  complet- 
ed contract  method  of  accoumting  for 
long-term  contracts. 

This  method  has  been  recognized  as 
a  proper  method  in  Treasiu-y  regula- 
tions since  1918.  It  is  used  today  pre- 
dominantly by  the  construction,  ship- 
building, and  aerospace  Industries. 
The  method  is  used  by  these  indus- 
tries because  there  are  extraordiiuiry 
uncertainties  as  to  profit  or  loss, 
which  can  be  accurately  determined 
only  as  contracts  are  completed. 

The  Department  of  the  Treasury 
has  identified  some  problems  with  this 
method  of  accounting.  Unfortunately, 
rather  than  attempting  to  solve  those 
problems.  Treasury  proposes  to  repeal 
the  law  {>ermitting  use  of  this  method. 
That  would  be  a  serious  mistake.  Not 
only  would  it  be  bad  tax  policy,  but 
also  it  would  have  disastrous  effects 
on  the  construction  industry— which  is 
already  in  dire  straits— as  well  as  add 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
already  ballooning  cost  of  our  national 
defense. 

Mr.  President,  my  bill  takes  a  differ- 
ent approach.  It  seeks  to  solve  directly 
the  problems  identified  by  Treasury. 
The  bill  has  three  general  provsions: 

First,  the  bill  confirms  statutorily 
the  validity  of  the  completed  contract 
method  of  aocoimtlng— as  well  as 
other  methods  which  clearly  reflect 
income— for  long-term  contracts. 
These  methods  have  previously  been 
recognized  only  in  Treasury  regula- 
tions. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  rules  de- 
signed to  eliminate  the  potential  for 
abuse  in  the  use  of  the  completed  con- 
tract method.  These  Include  determin- 


ing when  a  contract  should  be  consid- 
ered completed  for  tax  purposes,  and 
when  a  series  of  agreements  should  be 
treated  as  one  or  several  contracts.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Treasuiry  will  pro- 
mulgate regulations  to  implement 
these  rules. 

Third,  the  biU  addresses  the  issue  of 
period  costs— that  is,  those  costs,  such 
as  interest  expense,  which  the  contrac- 
tor deducts  in  the  year  incurred— and 
contract  costs— that  is.  those  costs 
which  are  considered  allocable  to  the 
production  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract,  such  as  materials,  which 
are  not  deducted  untU  the  year  in 
which  the  contract  is  completed  and 
revenue  is  recognized. 

The  bill  implicitly  recognizes  Treas- 
ury's authority  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions on  this  matter.  However,  in  view 
of  the  intensive  study,  analysis,  and 
debate  by  Treasury  and  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  which  led  to  the 
adoption  of  the  current  period  cost 
regulations  in  1976,  this  bill  would  re- 
quire that  Treasury,  in  any  amended 
regulations,  not  reclassify  as  contract 
costs  any  costs  which  are  treated  as 
period  costs  under  current  regulations. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate  will  agree 
that  this  legislation  is  essential  to  the 
fair  and  equitable  administration  of 
the  tax  law  to  taxpayers  with  long- 
term  contracts.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  technical  de- 
scription of  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2622 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou*e  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  assenMed,  That  (a) 
section  451  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f  >  LONO-TBRM  ComaACis.— 

"(1)  In  cKHKSAi.— Income  from  a  long-term 
contract  may  be  Included  in  gross  income  in 
accordance  with  the  percentage  of  comple- 
tion method,  the  completed  contract 
method,  or  any  other  method  which  clearly 
reflects  Income.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  long-term  contract'  means 
any  building,  installation,  construction,  or 
manufacturing  contract  which  is  not  com- 
pleted within  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  is 
entered  Into  and  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  contract,  involves  the  manu- 
facture of  (A)  unique  items  of  a  type  which 
is  not  normally  carried  in  finished  goods  in- 
ventory of  the  taxpayer,  or  (B)  items  which 
normally  require  more  than  12  calendar 
months  to  complete  (regardless  of  the  dura- 
tion of  the  actual  contract). 

"(2)    COMPLRKD    COlfTRACT    lOTROD.— The 

following  rules  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayer  utilizing  the  completed  contract 
method  of  accounting  for  long-term  con- 
tracts: 

"(A)  SaVBLUICE  AMD  AGGUOATIOH  Or  AQaXS- 

MKirT.— A  single  agreement  shall  be— 

"(i)  severed  for  treatment  as  more  than 
one  contract,  or 
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"(U)  aggregkted  with  other  agreements  for 
trestment  of  the  aggregktlon  as  one  con- 
tract, if  there  Is  no  adequate  business  pur- 
pose (or  treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  agreement  in  such  single  agreement. 

"(B)  CoRTRACT  coHFLcnoR.— A  Contract 
shall  be  considered  completed  when  all  the 
items  being  built,  Installed,  constructed  or 
manulkctuied  pursuant  to  such  contract 
have  been  finally  completed  and  finally  ac- 
cepted. Failure  to  complete  contract  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  spare  parts 
(other  than  spare  parts  wtiich  constitute  a 
material  portion  of  the  contract),  or  to  com- 
plete contract  requirements  other  than 
building,  installation,  construction,  or  man- 
ufacturing requirements,  will  not  be  treated 
as  preventing  such  final  completion  and 
final  acceptance. 

"(C)  CoKT«ACT  COSTS.— (1)  Direct  material 
costs,  direct  labor  costs,  and  Indirect  costs 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  (11))  shall 
be  treated  as  costs  of  the  contract  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  Incident  to  and 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract 

"(U)  No  indirect  costs  listed  in  Treasury 
Regulation  Sec.  1.451-3(dK5Xiii)  (as  in 
effect  on  January  1.  1982)  shall  be  treated 
as  allocable  to  a  long-term  contract." 

(b)  EmcTivc  Datk.— 

(1)  Iif  OKNCRAL.— Excspt:^  as  provlded  in 
paragraph  (2)  below,  tfie  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  -to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31, 1982. 

(2)  TRARsmoRAL  RULE.— With  rcspect  to 
long-term  contracts  entered  into  on  or 
before  the  date  of  enactment,  a  taxpayer  re- 
quired to  change  its  method  of  accounting 
for  any  item  pursuant  to  regulations  pro- 
mulgated under  the  authority  of  this  Act 
may  elect  to  take  into  account  any  adjust- 
ment required  under  section  481  as  a  result 
of  such  change  over  the  lesser  of  5  years  or 
the  number  of  years  the  taxpayer  has  been 
using  its  current  method.  However,  to  the 
extent  a  portion  of  the  adjustment  is  attrib- 
utable to  a  contract  which  would  have  been 
completed  during  a  taxable  year  without 
regard  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  such 
portion  must  be  taken  into  account  in  that 
taxable  year. 

DnCRIFTIOR 
CURRXRT  LAW 

Under  present  law,  taxpayers  may,  pursu- 
ant to  regulation,  elect  to  use  either  the 
completed  contract  method  of  accounting  or 
the  percentage  of  completion  method  of  ac- 
counting for  long-term  contracts,  that  is. 
contracts  that  extend  beyond  a  single  tax 
year.  Common  examples  of  such  contracts 
are  those  for  the  construction  or  manufac- 
ture of  buildings,  highways,  dams,  aircraft. 
■hips  and  heavy  industrial  machinery. 

Under  the  percentage  of  completion 
method,  that  portion  of  estimated  Income 
realized  from  a  long-term  contract  that  cor- 
responds to  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
contract  c(»npleted  during  the  taxable  year 
is  included  in  gross  income  for  that  year. 
Kxpfww  are  deducted  as  incurred.  Under 
the  completed  contract  method,  income  de- 
rived from  long-term  contracts  ia  not  report- 
ed on  an  estimated  tmsis.  but  is  recognized 
for  tax  purposes  only  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  contract  is  completed  and  the 
profit  or  loss  finally  computed,  even  though 
payments  are  received  throughout  the 
course  of  the  contract.  The  contractor's  de- 
ducttons  for  all  costs  properly  allocable  to  a 
long-term  contract  (contract  costs)  are  also 
deterred  until  the  taxable  year  in  which  the 


contract  is  convicted.  Costs  not  properly  al- 
locable to  a  long-term  contract  (period 
costs),  are  dedilcted  in  the  year  incurred. 

Also  under  current  law,  some  contractors 
(particularly  smaller  contractors)  are  per- 
mitted to  use  the  cash  or  accrual  method  of 
accounting  for  their  contracts.  This  bill  is 
not  intended  to  change  the  availability  of 
these  methods  where,  under  the  circimi- 
stances,  they  (learly  reflect  the  income  of 
the  contractor^ 

[>R8  FOR  CHARGE 

The  complet^  contract  method  is  an  ap- 
propriate melpod  of  accounting  in  the 
proper  circumftances.  However,  legislation 
Is  necessary  to  deal  with  problems  that  have 
arisen  In  the  use  of  the  method  by  some 
taxpayers.  Specifically,  deferral  of  comple- 
tion of  a  contract  for  tax  purposes  (and  thus 
deferral  in  reporting  the  income)  has  oc- 
curred in  some  cases,  as  follows:  (1)  inciden- 
tal obligations  requiring  a  substantial  period 
of  time  to  comblete  have  been  included  in  a 
long-term  contract:  (2)  certain  reorder  or 
change  order  agreements  have  been  treated 
as  part  of  an  original  contract;  (3)  one  con- 
tract has  bee*  used  to  encompass  several 
projects  with  little  or  no  business  relation- 
ship; or  (4)  ottier  such  techniques  have  been 
used  to  defer  t^ie  payment  of  taxes. 

DESCRimOH  or  THE  PROVISIOR 

A  new  subsaction  (f)  is  added  to  Section 
451  of  the  Intomal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
confirm  legislatively  the  general  valid  ty  of 
the  percentagfl  of  completion  method  of  ac- 
counting an4  the  completed  contract 
method  of  auxounting  for  long-term  con- 
tracts. The  validity  of  these  methods  has 
previously  bien  specifically  recognized 
solely  in  Treasury  regulations.  In  addition, 
in  the  instande  of  the  completed  contract 
method,  this  I  new  subsection  will  specify 
standards  whibh  will  permit  the  Secretary 
to  prescril>e  regulations  to  deal  with  the 
problems  whleh  have  arisen  in  the  use  of 
the  method. 

Paragraph  (I)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  income  from  a  long-term  contract 
may  be  included  In  gross  income  in  accord- 
ance with  tile  percentage  of  completion 
method,  the  completed  contract  method,  or 
any  other  method  which  clearly  reflects 
income,  and  defines  the  term  "long-term 
contract"  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  the  current  regulations.  In  general,  the 
term  is  inten(^  to  apply  to  building,  instal- 
lation, construction  or  manufacturing  con- 
tracts which  U-e  not  completed  within  the 
taxable  year  in  which  they  are  entered  into 
and  which  do  hot  Involve  manufacture  of  in- 
ventory Items.  Thus,  a  contract  to  manufac- 
ture 15,000  folding  chairs  which  take  three 
days  each  to  manufacture  would  not  be  a 
long-term  contract  even  though  it  takes 
more  than  twelve  calendar  months  to  com- 
plete the  coqtract.  On  the  other  hand,  a 
contract  to  design,  develop,  and  produce  one 
hundred  hi^-altitude  airplanes  over  a 
period  of  five  years,  under  circumstances 
whereby  the  costs  of  producing  the  initial 
airplanes  will  be  higher  than  the  costs  of 
producing  ttie  final  airplanes  (although 
nominally  the  airplanes  are  priced  at  an 
average  price  per  unit),  would  qualify  for 
the  completed  contract  method.  Similarly,  a 
contract  to  roconstruct  a  suspension  bridge 
or  overhaul  an  ocean-going  vessel  would 
qualify  for  thie  completed  contract  method, 
providing  thai  such  contract  is  not  complet- 
ed within  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  is  en- 
tered into. 

The  emplotees  of  a  general  contractor 
may  in  some  dases  perform  no  manual  labor. 
Physical  erection  Is  often  wholly  or  partly 
performed  b|  specialty  firms  contracting 
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with  either  the  owner  or  the  general  con- 
tractor. New  specialties  have  arisen,  such  as 
construction  management  and  item  by  item 
facility  design  (whit  h  is  often  coupled  with 
the  purchase  of  proiect  materials  directly  as 
agent  for  the  owner  or  otherwise).  These 
and  related  types  of  services  are  intended  to 
be  qualifying  construction  services  within 
the  purview  of  long-term  contract  account- 
ing. I 

Paragraph  (2)  s«ts  forth  general  rules 
which  apply  in  the  ease  of  a  taxpayer  utiliz- 
ing the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 
counting. It  is  contemplated  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  pre8cril}e  liegulations  to  implement 
those  standards.       I 

Subparagraph  (A^  of  Paragraph  (2)  deals 
with  the  question  pt  when  one  agreement 
may  be  served  int^  separate  contracts,  or 
several  agreements  may  be  aggregated  into 
one  contract,  for  purposes  of  determining 
final  completion  and  acceptance.  Severance 
of  a  single  agreement  will  result  if  there  is 
no  adequate  business  purpose  for  treating 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  in  a 
single  agreement,  and  aggregation  of  several 
agreements  will  retult  if  there  is  no  ade- 
quate business  purpose  for  treating  the  sul>- 
Ject  matter  of  the  oontract  as  several  agree- 
ments. The  provision  is  intended  to  leave 
the  parties  where  they  have  placed  them- 
selves if  there  is  ad  adequate  business  pur- 
pose for  the  contract  structure  which  they 
have  agreed  upon,  but  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary to  prevent  ta^  avoidance  through  de- 
ferral of  taxable  ineome  or  acceleration  of  a 
loss  where  the  contract  structure  is  artifi- 
cially contrived.  In  determining  whether  an 
adequate  business  purpose  exists  for  the 
treatment  of  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract in  a  single  agreement,  it  is  expected 
that  the  following  factors,  among  others, 
will  be  taken  into  account: 

(1)  whether  a  customary  commercial  prac- 
tice exists  in  the  taxpayer's  business,  or  in 
the  purchaser's  business,  for  entering  into 
one  agreement.       | 

(2)  whether  separate  units  under  the  con- 
tract iire  priced  independently  and.  if  so. 
whether  the  taxpayer  would  have  delivered 
such  items  under  separate  contracts  at  sub- 
stantially the  same  price  and  on  sulMtantial- 
ly  the  same  terms. 

(3)  whether  a  single  contract  has  been 
amended  by  supplepental  agreement  or  ex- 
tended by  the  excdrcise  of  an  option  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  units  to  be  supplied. 
However,  if  the  supplemental  agreement  or 
extension  was  reasonably  anticipated  by  the 
taxpayer,  there  would  be  an  adequate  busi- 
ness reason  for  the  use  of  one  contract.  For 
example,  where  thfe  purchaser  of  multiple 
units  is  a  govemmoital  agency,  the  use  of  a 
supplemental  agreement  or  extension  pur- 
suant to  option  is  often  necessitated  by  limi- 
tations on  annual  appropriations  or  other 
govenmiental  requirements.  In  this  context, 
there  would  Xx  an  ^equate  business  reason 
for  such  amendmfnt  or  extension  if  the 
amendment  or  ext^ision  was  reasonably  an- 
ticipated at  the  titoe  the  contract  was  en- 
tered into.  On  the  Other  hand,  in  the  case  of 
an  option  which  is  intended  simply  to 
permit  the  purch^r.  if  satisfied,  to  pur- 
chase additional  units,  whether  in  a  govern- 
mental or  nongovernmental  context,  there 
would  generally  noi  be  an  adequate  business 
reason  for  recognising  the  units  acquired 
pursuant  to  the  odtion  as  part  of  the  origi- 
nal contract.  J 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  Paragraph  (2)  con- 
firms the  rule  of  the  present  regulations 
that  a  long-term  contract  shall  be  consid- 
ered completed  when  final  completion  and 
acceptance  have  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  building,  installation,  construction,  or 
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manufacturing  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract. In  order  to  prevent  a  taxpayer  from 
holding  contracts  open  by  reason  of  provi- 
sions which  are  secondary  to  such  require- 
ments but  which  require  substantial  periods 
of  time  to  complete,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  will  prescribe 
standards  for  determining  when  a  contract 
Is  deemed  to  be  completed  for  purposes  of 
the  completed  contract  method.  Thus,  such 
regulations  would  prescribe  when  require- 
ments of  a  contract  other  than  the  building, 
installation,  construction  or  manufacturing 
requirements  will  not  prevent  the  contract 
from  t>elng  considered  complete.  An  obliga- 
tion of  the  taxpayer  to  supply  spare  parts 
for  a  manufactured  item  will  not  prevent 
completion  unless  such  spare  parts  are  in- 
cluded and  priced  in  the  orig^al  contract 
and  collectively  represent  a  material  part 
(e.g.,  in  excess  of  10  percent)  of  such  con- 
tract. Other  examples  of  contract  require- 
ments which,  depending  on  the  particular 
facts  and  circumstances,  would  not  defer 
completion  of  the  contract  for  purposes  of 
the  completed  contract  method  Include: 

(1)  an  obligation  of  the  taxpayer  to  pro- 
vide technical  manuals  or  similar  supple- 
mental products. 

(2)  an  obligation  of  the  taxpayer  to  pro- 
vide training,  tectinical  services  or  similar 
supplemental  services,  or 

(3)  a  performance  incentive  or  testing 
period  (by  which  is  meant  a  period  during 
which  all  or  a  part  of  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract  is  tested  and  evaluated  under 
provisions  set  forth  in  the  contract  for  the 
purpose  of  (a)  granting  the  taxpayer  addi- 
tional compensation  If  the  subject  matter  of 
the  contract  meets  contract  standards  or  (b) 
causing  the  taxpayer  to  incur  additional 
costs  should  the  subject  matter  of  the  con- 
tract not  meet  contract  standards)  which 
extends  substantially  beyond  what  would 
otherwise  constitute  final  completion  and 
acceptance.  For  this  purpose,  a  performance 
incentive  or  testing  period  of  no  longer  than 
twelve  months  would  not  be  considered  sub- 
stantial. 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  to  complete 
the  following  requirements  would  generally 
prevent  final  completion  and  acceptance  be- 
cause the  requirements  are  building,  instal- 
lation, construction,  or  manufacturing  re- 
quirements of  the  contract: 

(1)  Completion  of  construction  in  accord- 
ance with  the  contract  even  though  the 
project  has  been  put  Into  service  before  that 
time.  An  example  would  be  construction  of 
a  bridge  which  has  been  put  into  service 
even  though  the  contractor  continues  to 
complete  construction  by  painting  and 
other  finishing  work  pursuant  to  the  origi- 
nal contract. 

(2)  Testing  of  the  item  or  items  built,  in- 
stalled, constructed  or  manufactured  as  a 
condition  of  final  acceptance  even  though 
such  item  or  items  have  been  delivered  and 
provisionally  accepted.  An  example  would 
\x  a  contract  for  missiles  where  final  accept- 
ance is  contingent  upon  test-firing  of  a 
sample  of  the  imlts  delivered  with  success- 
ful "hit"  results  pursuant  to  predetermined 
standards. 

(3)  Alterations,  adjustments  or  changes  to 
the  item  built,  installed,  manufactured  or 
constructed,  occurring  pursuant  to  an  obli- 
gation under  the  original  contract  and 
within  a  reasonable  period  after  possession 
is  tendered  to  the  purchaser  of  the  item. 
For  this  purpose,  a  reasonable  period  would 
be  no  longer  than  twelve  months.  An  exam- 
ple would  be  the  re-designing  (or  reengi- 
neering)  and  reconstruction  of  equipment 
contained  in  an  ocean-going  vessel,  subse- 
quent to  trials  conducted  by  the  purchaser 
thereof.  Additional  work  pursuant  to  cus- 


tomary warranty  obligations  after  final  ac- 
ceptance would  not.  however,  delay  contract 
completion. 

In  no  circumstance  could  a  taxpayer  delay 
the  completion  of  a  contract  for  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  deferring  federal  income  tax. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  Paragraph  (2)  codi- 
fies ttie  rule  of  the  current  Treasury  regula- 
tions (Treasury  Regulation  Sec.  1.451- 
3(d)(5)(iii))  with  respect  to  determining 
what  costs  are  properly  allocable  to  a  long- 
term  contract  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  uti- 
lizing the  completed  contract  method.  This 
provision  recognizes  the  detailed  review  of 
the  question  of  cost  allocation  undertaken 
by  the  Treasury  during  the  years  1970-1976 
in  connection  with  the  promulgation  of  reg- 
ulations relating  to  the  completed  contract 
method  of  accounting  and  adopts  the  result 
of  that  review  as  the  proper  test  of  cost  sdlo- 
catlon.  This  is  effected  by  "freezing"  the 
categories  of  non-allocable  indirect  cost,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasury  and  reflected  in 
the  regulations,  as  of  January  1. 1982. 
EmecnvxDATE 

The  proposal  will  be  effective  for  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31,  1982. 
However,  with  respect  to  long-term  con- 
tracts entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment taxpayers  required  to  change  their 
method  of  accounting  for  any  item  pursuant 
to  any  regulations  promulgated  under  the 
authority  of  this  bill  are  permitted  to 
spread  any  adjustment  necessitated  by  such 
change  over  the  lesser  of  5  years  or  the 
number  of  years  the  taxpayer  has  been  on 
its  current  method.  However,  to  the  extent 
a  portion  of  the  adjustment  is  attributable 
to  a  contract  which  would  have  been  com- 
pleted during  a  taxable  year  without  regard 
to  the  provision  of  this  Act.  such  portion 
must  t>e  taken  into  account  in  that  taxable 
year.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  479 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Btro,  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  tuid  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  479,  a  bill  to  designate 
the  first  Sunday  In  June  of  each  year 
as  "National  Shut-in  Day." 

s.  i»»a 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
INSKT).  and  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ExoN)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  effect  of  certain  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

8.  2130 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen) 
was  added  as  a  (X>6ponsor  of  S.  2130,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  to  facilitate  the  de- 
velopment of  drugs  for  rare  diseases 
and  conditions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

s.  ai«9 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsohgas,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mx.  Dooo), 
and  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  KsmiEDY)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2269,  a  bill  to  extend  the  au- 


thorization for  the  low-income  hous- 
ing program. 

8.  8S«T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2397,  a  biU  to  require  (1)  the  enact- 
ment of  special  legislation  to  continue 
the  expenditure  or  obligation  of  funds 
on  any  major  civil  acquisition  initiated 
after  January  1,  1982,  whenever  the 
cost  of  such  acquisition  has  increased 
or,  on  the  basis  of  estimates,  will  in- 
crease over  the  initial  estimate  when 
the  project  was  justified  to  the  Con- 
gress by  25  percent  or  more,  and  (2)  re- 
porting of  status  Information  on  all 
major  civU  acquisitions, 
a.  1410 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hexiiz.  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasteh) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2420.  a 
bill  to  protect  victims  of  crime. 

8.  344* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Ddren- 
BERGER)  was  added  as  a  (Xisponsor  of  S. 
2446.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  and  the  act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958,"  to  provide  assistance  to  small 
business  concerns  in  acquiring  pro- 
curement information  and  contracts 
from  the  United  States. 

S.  84*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boreh)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  3493,  a  biU 
to  amend  the  Tood.  Stamp  Act  of  1977 
to  reform  the  fcKxl  stamp  program, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  850T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatakawa.  the 

Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClttrb) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2507,  a 
bill  to  require  a  properly  executed 
warrant  before  an  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  may  enter  a  farm  or  other  ag- 
ricultural operation. 

S.  3S50 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  DncoN)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2550,  a  bill 
to  provide  a  program  of  Federal  sup- 
plemental unemployment  compensa- 
tion. 

s.  ases 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nunn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2565,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  disclo- 
sure of  returns  and  return  information 
for  use  in  criminal  investigations,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  1885 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CTranston,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfiblo) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2585.  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  pay  benefits  to  surviving  spouses 
and  dependent  children  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
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from  service-connected  disabilities  in 
the  amounts  that  would  have  been 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  amendments  made  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
s.  aeoo 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hkinz.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Iwoxjye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2600,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945. 

SXKATX  JOnT  KXBOLirnOII  173 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Tsongas.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
SOM),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LtJOAR).  and  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  LoNO)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  173,  a 
Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  re- 
quest the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  calendar 
month  of  June  1982.  as  "National 
Rivers  Month." 

SKIfATS  JOINT  RCSOLDTIOIt  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Cochran),  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
183,  a  joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation designating  October  19 
through  October  25,  1982,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week." 

SKIIATE  JOIST  RXSOLUnON  193 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the    Senator    from   New   York    (Mr. 
MoTNiHAN),  the  Senator  from  Nebras- 
ka (Mr.  ZoRiNSKT),  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Domenici),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus), 
the    Senator    from    Vermont    (Mr. 
Lbaht).    the    Senator    from    Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Dixon),  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota    (Mr.    Durenberger),    the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon), 
the    Senator    from    Oklahoma    (Mr. 
Borbn),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepseh).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Behtsen),   the   Senator   from   South 
Dakota   (Mr.    Abdnor),    the    Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  HtmoLESTON),  the 
Senator      from      Washington      (Mr. 
Gorton),   the   Senator   from   Hawaii 
(Mr.     iHOxm),     the     Senator     from 
Nevada   (Mr.    Laxalt),    the    Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bursick),  the 
Senator    from    Georgia    (Mr.    Mat- 
tinglt).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.   Johnston),    the   Senator    from 
Utah  (Mr.  Gabn),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chatee).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona  (Mr..  Golowater), 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiHGS),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia  (Mr.    Randolph),    the   Senator 
from   Arkansas   (Mr.   Bumpers),   the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar).  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  ResolutioA  193,  a  joint 
resolution  desienatlng  the  week  of  No- 
vember 7  through  November  13.  1982. 
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as    "National    Respiratory    Therapy 
Week." 

SENATE  CONC|ntItEin  RESOLUTION  101 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  101,  a  concur- 
rent resolutidn  to  provide  that  a 
handicapped  i  child's  right  to  life 
should  not  be  abridged  or  denied  on 
account  of  age,  health,  defect,  or  con- 
dition of  dependency. 
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LATING 

author: 
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OLUTION   408— RE- 
REPROGRAMING 
FOR  THE  BUREAU 
AFFAIRS 


June  10,  1982 


Retolved,  That  th(!  reprogramming  au- 
thority requested  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  on  May  28,  lfi82  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  be  denied. 


lied 

e'c 


DrSCHARGEl  OF  H.R.  4935 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary be  discharged  from  further  con- 


sideration of  the 


bill  (H.R.  4935)  to 


Mr.  MELCOTK  (for  himself,  Mr.  De- 
CoNciNi,  Mr.  ^Aucus,  Mr.  Inouye  and 
Mr.  Stennis)  submitted  the  following 
resolution,  whflch  was  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs: 
(S.  Res.  407 
Whereas  the  ^nate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  requested  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  a  study  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  reorganization 
proposal:  I 

Whereas  the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  ]  requested  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  tp  hold  In  abeyance  its  pro- 
posed reorganlz$tion  efforts  until  the  Gen-  . 
eral  Accounting'  Office  completed  its  study 
and  reported  to  the  Committee; 

Whereas  In  a  tetter  dated  April  7,  1982  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  stated  Its  Intent  to 
implement  its  reorganization  irrespective  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office's  study  and 
the  Committee's  request; 

Whereas  the  consolidation  of  12  area  of- 
fices into  five  regional  offices  will  for  many  ' 
Indian  tribes  require  additional  travel  costs: 
Whereas  on  iFebruary  19,  1982  when  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  announced  its  pro- 
posed reorganisation  plan  no  consultation 
had  occurred  with  Indian  tribes  as  required 
by  law;  i 

Whereas  the  bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  re- 
organization plan  creates  an  additional 
layer  of  bureaucracy  for  Indian  education 
programs; 

Whereas  the  {reorganization  plan  creates 
five  separate  legions  for  education  each 
with  equal  authority  to  determine  policy 
and  procedure4  the  plan  has  no  provision 
for  coordination  among  the  five  regions; 

Whereas  the  plan  establishes  new  policy 
authority  between  the  local  schools  and  the 
Director  of  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  educa- 
tion programs-^ five  assistant  directors  of, 
and  educatlon-r-whlch  will  lead  to  further 
bureaucratic  Intrusion: 

Whereas  no  documentation  has  been  pro- 
vided by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  show- 
ing how  the  reorganization  plan  will  bring 
about  better,  n|ore  efficient  and  more  expe- 
ditious service  tp  tribes: 

Whereas  neittier  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  nor  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  has  yet  provided  any  reliable 
Information  ot  statistics  to  substantiate 
their  claim  tbat  the  reorganization  will 
create  meaningful  savings: 

Whereas  Indian  Tribes  without  exception 
have  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  not  only 
with  the  reorganization  plan  Itself  but  also 
with  the  maniwr  in  which  it  was  developed: 
Whereas  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  lias 
to  date  spent  over  $2  million  In  developing 
and  implementing  the  plan  without  secur- 
ing reprogrami^ing  authority  from  the  Con- 
gress: Now.  thetefore,  be  It 


fiscal  year  1983, 


amend  title  11,  Un  ted  States  Code,  to 
correct  technical  e  Tors,  and  to  clarify 
and  make  substaitive  changes,  with 
respect  to  securitits  and  commodities, 
and  I  ask  that  it  bf  placed  on  the  cal- 
endar. 


REFERRAl  OP  S.  2487 

Mr.  STEVENS,  lilr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consen  that  S.  2487,  a  bill 
to  authorized  Intel  igence  activities  for 


be  sequentially  re- 


ferred to  the  Coinmittee  on  Armed 
Services  for  not  to  exceed  30  days. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENTS  I  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRIITING 


right  to  lh  !e  of  unborn 
chiiJdren 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1877 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  I 

Mr.  HATPTETf)  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2372)  to  affirm 
the  Intrinsic  valuejof  all  human  life,  to 
recognize  the  humanity  of  unborn 
children,  and  to  iiiure  that  the  Feder- 
al Government  not  participate  in  or 
support  abortions. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  EXTENSION 
ACrr  OF  1982 

AMENDMENT  NOS.  1878  THROUGH  1880 

(Ordered  to  be  srinted  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.)  1 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  three 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bUJ  (S.  1992)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rignts  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  effect  of  certain  provisions, 
and  for  other  purooses. 


NOTICE 


iroo 
O^ 


HEARINGS 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.!  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annjounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Seriate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  and  Reserv^  Water  to  consider 
S.  705.  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  coiivey  certain  national 
forest  system  ianqs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  S.  2569,  to  declare  certain 
lands  in  the  Cumberland  Island  Na- 
tional Seashore.  Ga..  as  wilderness. 


June  10,  1982 
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and  for  other  purposes.  The  hearing 
will  be  held  on  Thursday.  June  24.  be- 
ginning at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water,  room  3104,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

For  further  Information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5161. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  Oil  ERZRCT  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June 
10,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  full  committee 
business  meeting  to  discuss  pending 
calendar  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUPPORT  FOR  EXPORT 
TRADING  COMPANIES 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Iifr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  call  to  my  colleagues,  attention 
a  report  entitled  "The  Renewal  of 
America  in  the  1980's."  which  has  re- 
cently been  released  by  the  Fowler- 
McCracken  Commission  on  Improving 
Government  Business  Cooperation  in 
the  Conduct  of  U.S.  International 
Policy.  Although  there  are  many  im- 
portant aspects  to  this  report,  particu- 
larly noteworthy  is  the  Commission's 
recommendation  urging  the  passage  of 
legislation  to  allow  formation  of 
export  trading  companies. 

According  to  the  report— 

The  Commission  is  designed  to  help  re- 
store the  competitiveness  and  productivity 
of  the  VS.  economy,  expand  International 
trade  worldwide,  chart  a  better  course  for 
energy,  and  strengthen  America's  economic 
ties  worldwide. 

In  a  survey  of  Government  and  cor- 
porate leaders,  respondents  were  re- 
quested to  evaluate  48  proposals  re- 
garding trade  and  investment.  The 
export  trading  company  legislation 
proposal  ranked  surprisingly  high  in 
the  overall  rating  and  was  most  fa- 
vored in  the  "creating  incentives"  cat- 
egory. 

In  addition,  the  Commission's  policy 
committee  on  trade  and  investment 
recommended  the  concept  of  export 
trading  company  legislation.  Commis- 
sion members  and  survey  respondents 
"appear  to  want  Government  involve- 
ment in  organizing  programs  which 
create  incentives  for  trade,  with  less 
emphasis  on  establishing  new  mecha- 


nisms." the  report  noted.  The  most 
favored  proposal  in  this  area  is  the 
formation  of  export  trading  companies. 
Many  consider  such  legislation  to  be  "a 
symbol  of  Government  support  for  ex- 
ports." the  report  said,  adding  that  the 
primary  beneficiaries  of  export  trading 
companies  would  appear  to  be  small/ 
medium-sized  firms. 

The  Commission's  support  for  this  leg- 
islation is  consistent  with  the  report's 
general  finding  that  "the  need  for 
Government  and  business  cooperation 
in  international  trade  and  Investment 
has  strong  support."  It  is  also  con- 
sistent with  the  strong  emphasis 
placed  on  "adopting  actions  through 
existing  mechanisms  rather  than  re- 
organizing or  creating  new  Government 
mechanisms."* 


THE  ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  want 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  S. 
2309.  the  Endangered  Species  Act 
Amendments  of  1982.  These  amend- 
ments address  the  problems  that  have 
been  identified  with  the  existing  proc- 
ess, while  preserving  the  ability  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  to  protect 
fragile  animal,  bird,  plant,  and  other 
species. 

These  amendments  will  require  the 
Secretary  of  the  i^ipropriate  agency  to 
make  a  determination  as  to  whether  a 
species  should  be  listed  within  1  year 
from  the  time  it  is  proposed.  Under 
the  current  law.  consideration  of  a 
species  is  dropped  if  the  Secretary  has 
not  made  a  decision  within  2  years. 
The  result  of  the  current  law  is  that  a 
number  of  species  are  simply  with- 
drawn from  consideration  because  the 
Secretary  had  not  made  a  determina- 
tion within  the  required  2  yean. 

The  amendments  will  also  clarify 
that  a  decision  on  whether  to  list  a 
species  will  be  made  solely  on  the  basis 
of  biological  evidence.  Any  economic 
analysis  will  be  used  for  informational 
purposes  only.  This,  in  my  view,  places 
the  emphasis  where  it  should  be. 

FinaUy.  S.  2309  will  extend  the  act 
for  another  3  years,  assuring  protec- 
tion for  threatened  ftnimni*  birds,  and 
plants  through  1985. 

Mr.  President,  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  is  the  first  law  of  its  kind  to 
giuuid  entire  species  from  being  lost 
forever  because  of  development  and 
other  human  activities.  I  was  pleased 
to  support  these  revisions  to  make  this 
important  act  more  flexible  and  easier 
to  implement,  while  continuing  our  ef- 
forts to  preserve  the  diversity  of  life 
on  Earth.* 


EFFICIENCY  IN  TAXING— A  FLAT 
RATE  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mi.  President,  all 
too  frequently  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment proves  Itself  to  be  an  Inhibitor  to 
economic  efficiency  and  progress.  The 
results  of  our  economic  policies  of  the 


past  15  years  Ulustrates  the  point  well, 
as  does  the  present  state  of  the  econo- 
my. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  we  have  wit- 
nessed in  this  country  a  ssrstematic 
weakening  of  the  economy,  an  inabU- 
ity  to  produce  competitively  in  world 
markets,  a  stifling  of  inventiveness 
and  progress,  and  a  serious  breakdown 
of  our  social  character. 

Bfany  of  these  symptoms  are  a  direct 
result  of  inappropriate  Crovemment 
policies  that  have  made  war  vrtth  com- 
petitiveness, efficiency  and  ingenuity. 
Instead  of  encouraging  new  ideas  and 
fostering  the  conditions  for  competi- 
tion and  progress,  our  Government 
has  squandered  billions  on  unprofit- 
able ventures  such  as  subsidies  and 
bailouts. 

Meanwhile,  those  sectors  that  have 
traditionally  comprised  the  heart  and 
soul  of  American  inventiveness  and 
achievement — namely,  small  dynamic 
firms  and  research  and  development 
programs— have  suffered  greatly. 
They  have  suffered  at  the  hands  of 
years  of  uncontrolled  inflation,  multi- 
plying regulations,  an  overwhelmhig 
tax  burden,  and  simple  neglect. 

Our  economic  superstructure  has 
thus  become  contorted,  leading  to  an 
economy  that  Lb  a^ltal  starved.  The 
creation  and  efficient  allocation  of 
capital  is  discouraged.  There  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  we  have  not  the 
means  to  finance  a  growing  and  com- 
petitive economy.  To  a  large  degree, 
this  is  due  to  an  archaic  Tax  Code  mud- 
dled with  loopholes,  inequities,  and 
high  marginal  rates.  It  kowtows  to 
special  interests  and  the  financially 
well  off.  while  suppressing  lower-  and 
middle-income  individuals  and  90  per- 
cent of  all  business  firms  in  the 
Nation.  It  has  bred  a  class  of  tax  law- 
yers and  accountants  who  specialize  in 
beating  the  system.  Anywhere  from 
$60  to  $100  billion  a  year  are  paid  to 
these  specialists  for  their  services,  bot- 
tling up  much-needed  capital  and  valu- 
able human  resources. 

The  time  has  come  for  tax  reform— 
for  a  simple,  efficient  and  fair  tax 
system.  On  AprU  15  of  this  year  I  in- 
troduced a  bill.  S.  2376.  which  would 
direct  the  Treasury  DeparUnent  to 
study  the  feasibility  of  replacing  the 
current  income  tax  for  individuals  and 
corporations  with  a  flat-rate  tax  on 
various  income  bases.  I  have  long  been 
a  proponent  of  a  flat-rate  concept,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  see  the  growing  sup- 
port for  it  It  is  favored  by  the  grass- 
roots and  is  now  beginning  to  catch  on 
in  Congress. 

The  most  surprising  proponent  of 
late  for  the  flat  tax  is  also  a  powerful 
and  influential  institution  of  the 
Washington  establishment— the  Wash- 
ington Post.  Unfortunately,  many 
Members  of  (Congress  do  not  take  a 
progressive  idea  seriously  unless  there 
is  broad  support  from  the  media.  For 
the  sake  of  those  memben.  and  for 
the  public.  I  ask  that  this  editorial 
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from  a  recent  edition  of  the  Post,  en- 
dorsing the  flat  tax  concept,  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

The  editorial  follows: 
CEdltorlal  from  the  Washington  Post] 
PUT-Otrr  Taxis 

Could  It  be  that— after  decades  of  learned 
study,  presidential  commitment  and  general 
hand-wringing  all  around— the  time  for  tax 
reform  has  come?  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Robert  Dole  has  given  life  to 
the  possibility.  Later  this  year  his  commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
place the  individual  income  tax— with  all  its 
preferences  and  exclusions— with  a  flat  low- 
rate  tax. 

Last  year  the  tax  system  headed  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  big  tax-cut  bill  pro- 
vided new  gimmicks  by  which  cagey  taxpay- 
ers could  further  reduce  their  burden.  Dis- 
pensing favors  through  the  tax  machine  is 
nothing  new.  but  this  time  warning  lights 
started  to  flash.  The  public,  it  seems,  is 
thorougtily  fed  up  with  the  tax  system  that 
is  not  only  of  baroque  complexity,  but  also 
downright  arbitrary  in  Impact.  Replacing  the 
system  with  a  low-rate  tax  on  income— with 
few,  if  any,  exclusions  allowed— is  an  Idea 
that,  by  promising  efficiency,  equity  and 
simplicity,  appeals  to  all  parts  of  the  politi- 
cal spectrum. 

The  flat  tax  Is  not,  of  course,  without  its 
critics.  The  dosens  of  tax  preferences  that 
the  system  would  chop  down  didn't  just 
grow  spon*  ."^^ously.  They  were  planted  and 
nurtured  i-  substantial  interests— none 
more  powerful  that  the  members  of  the  tax- 
writing  cor.unittees  who  know  full  well  the 
political  leverage  that  comes  from  the  abili- 
ty to  deliver  favors  redeemable  in  cash  at 
tax  time. 

More  'ii»'h-minded  opponents  of  the  flat 
tax  will  note  that  the  current  system,  for  all 
its  flaws.  Is  at  least  moderately  progressive. 
A  well-off  person  Is  certainly  able  to  share 
more  of  his  last  dollars  with  the  govenunent 
than  a  poor  person,  and  a  decent  tax  system 
wUl  take  account  of  that  fact.  But  there  are 
ways  to  introduce  progressivity  without 
complexity  into  the  tax  system— none  better 
than  the  negative  income  tax  long  espoused 
by  conservative  economist  Milton  Friedman. 

The  progressivity  of  the  current  Income 
tax  Is.  In  any  event,  bought  at  enormous 
price  In  inefficiency  and  unfairness.  In  1979, 
for  example,  about  20,000  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more  than 
$100,000  paid  income  taxes  of  more  than  40 
percent  on  that  Income.  Remember  that  ad- 
justed gross  Income  already  excludes  many 
tax  preference  items,  but  still  these  families 
paid  hefty  taxes.  Another  20,000  families  in 
the  same  high  Income  bracket,  however, 
paid  Income  taxes  of  less  than  15  percent  of 
that  income. 

In  fact,  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  tax 
system,  what  you  pay  depends  mostly  on 
how  good  Is  the  tax  advice  you  get.  This, 
rather  than  the  general  level  of  taxation,  is 
what  Irks  the  average  taxpayer  most— the 
sure  knowledge  that  other  people  in  equal 
or  better  circumstances  are  beating  the 
system,  and  doing  it  in  ways  that  the  system 
condones  and  even  encourages. 

Simplifying  the  tax  code  can  release  the 
talents  and  energies  that  are  now  diverted 
Into  figuring  out  tax  avoidance  schemes  and 
counseling  others  in  their  use.  And  the  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  law  are  now  so  specious 
that  eliminating  them  can  produce  higher 
revenues  with  far  lower  tax  rates.  Congress 
needs  to  raise  more  taxes  to  close  the  feder- 
al deficit  and  finance  the  defense  buildup. 
The    administration    won't   support    more 


than  token  tax  increases  for  fear  that 
higher  rates  will  stifle  incentives  for  produc- 
tive work  and  investment.  Tax  reform  is  the 
perfect  compipmise.* 
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•  Mr.  KENKEDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Judiciary  Cammlttee  has  voted.  16  to 
1,  to  send  tp  the  floor  S.  2222,  "The 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1980."  I  |voted  against  the  bill  be- 
cause I  had  serious  reservations  about 
the  measure  in  its  current  form.  I  at- 
tempted to  address  those  concerns  in 
several  amefidments  I  offered  in  the 
committee,  but  they  were  not  accept- 
ed. [ 

I  intend  to  pursue  these  issues  when 
the  immigration  bill  is  scheduled  for 
the  floor,  and  I  want  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  t^e  minority  views  I  filed 
with  the  coiiunlttee  report. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  they  he 
printed  at  tliis  point  in  the  Record. 

The  minotf ty  views  follow: 

MiHORTTT  Views 

The  "Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  of  1982'  Is  the  product  of  extensive 
study  and  letgthy  hearings,  and  Is  based 
upon  the  lancknark  work  of  the  Select  Com- 
mission on  Iramtgration  and  Refugee  Policy. 
It  represents  »  careful  blend  of  conflicting 
views  and  soi$e  very  difficult  compromises. 
Nevertheless, !  I  have  serious  reservations 
about  this  pr(ix>sal  in  the  following  areas: 

EMPLOYER  SANCTIONS 

My  overrld^g  concern  is  that  this  bill 
must  not  bec(|me  a  vehicle  for  discriminato- 
ry action  against  Hispanic-Americans  and 
other  minority  groups.  Immigrants  and  un- 
documented aliens  must  not  become  scape- 
goats for  the  serious  problems  our  country 
faces  today  because  of  the  Administration's 
falling  economic  policy.  The  recent  nation- 
wide raids  by  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Servloe— called  "Operation  Jobs"— 
have  spread  unnecessary  fear  and  alarm  in 
the  Hispanic  community,  whose  members 
feel  that  the  very  name  given  the  raids  sug- 
gest that  migfants  and  undocumented  aliens 
are  being  unfairly  blamed  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  the  current  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  the  United  States. 

We  must  bi  extremely  cautious  to  avoid 
legislative  action  that  raises  the  level  of  in- 
tolerance and  discrimination  in  our  society. 
The  employer  sanctions  provisions  present 
this  danger,  atid  I  regret  that  the  committee 
did  not  accept  my  amendment  that  address- 
es this  issue.  . 

I  have  in  the  past  supported  legal  sanc- 
tions against  employers  who  knowingly  hire 
undocvunented  aliens.  I  have  done  so  as  a 
matter  of  principle;  It  Is  wrong  that  the 
sanctions  under  current  law  fall  solely  on 
the  undocumented  aliens,  not  on  employers 
who  may  be  exploiting  them.  The  govern- 
ment needs  Stronger  enforcement  tools  to 
deal  with  the  serious  problem  of  employers 
who  engage  in  pattern  and  practice  of 
hiring  and  e](ploltlng  undocumented  aliens. 

However,  ttiroughout  the  Select  Commis- 
sion's work,  as  well  as  during  the  extensive 
hearings  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy,  two  central  objec- 
tions were  rafsed  again  and  again:  (1)  that 
the  propose^  employer  sanctions  might 
result  in  dl^rlmination  against  certain 
American  workers,  especially  Hlspanlcs  and 


for  many  years, 
will    not    ignore 
amendment  should 
following  two  safeg 
(1)   The   emploji 


Asians;  and  (2)  tha  i  employers  would  be  un- 
necessarily burdened  with  paperwork  In  im- 
plementing the  sanctions. 

The  history  of  immigration  legislation  in 
recent  decades  is  that  once  an  immigration 
law  is  enacted.  Congress  does  not  act  again 
\o  assure  that  Congress 
ictions,    I    believe    an 
be  added  to  provide  the 

rds: 
er  sanctions  should  be 
'siuisetted"  after  ihree  years,  so  that  Con- 
gress will  be  obliged  to  face  this  Issue  of  dis- 
crimination squar^y.  If,  as  some  fear,  the 
sanctions  become  a  pretext  for  discrimina- 
tion, then  they  should  expire— and  properly 
so— unless  Congress  enacts  new  legislation 
with  additional  protections.  If  no  discrimi- 
nation materialize^,  then  the  sanctions  will 
be  continued.  j 

(2)  To  Insure  that  a  fair  and  impartial 
study  of  the  sanctions  program  is  available 
to  Congress,  the  General  Accounting  Office 
and  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  should 
be  explicitly  required  in  the  statute  to  un- 
dertake an  independent  study  of  their  im- 
plementation. 

Part  of  the  Incer  tlve  to  hire  undocument- 
ed aliens  Is  their  willingness  to  accept  sub- 
standard wages  and  working  conditions.  We 
must  therefore  intensify  the  enforcement  of 
existing  laws,  including  the  minimum  wage, 
the  P'air  Labor  Standards  Act,  social  secu- 
rity Insurance,  uhemployment  insurance, 
and  'ntle  VII  of  the  ClvU  Rights  Act.  Vig- 
orous and  effective  enforcement  of  these 
laws  will  reduce  the  incentive  for  employers 
to  hire  undocumented  aliens.  To  accomplish 
this,  I  proposed  authorizing  additional 
funds  to  support  these  enforcement  efforts 
while  employer  saiy^tlons  are  implemented. 

I  hope  the  Senalte  wiU  accept  these  rea- 
sonable proposals.  I  If  they  are  adopted,  mi- 
norities in  our  society  will  be  given  a  pledge 
that,  if  a  pattern  a|f  discrimination  emerges. 
Congress  will  not  ignore  it.  Given  the  sig- 
nificant changes  proposed  by  this  legisla- 
tion, this  is  the] minimum  assurance  we 
should  provide. 

LegaZ  immitrration 

In  portions  of  this  report  there  is  an  unin- 
tended implication  that  Immigration  to  the 
United  States  is  bad— that  the  numbers  are 
too  high,  the  Impact  is  undesirable,  and  the 
consequences  for  the  future  are  negative. 
These  implications  fly  in  the  face  of  Ameri- 
can history,  and  I  reject  them,  as  did  the 
Select  Commissionjon  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Policy. 

Illegal  immigration  must  be  controlled. 
But  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  current 
levels  of  legal  Inunlgratlon  are  dangerous  or 
contrary  to  our  national  interests.  In  fact, 
the  Select  Commission  concluded: 

"Based  on  its  research  and  analysis,  the 
Commission  has  found  the  contributions  of 
Immigrants  to  the  U.S.  society  to  be  over- 
whelmingly positi^ie.  It  believes  that  an  im- 
migrant admissions  policy  that  facilitates 
the  entry  of  qualified  applicants  is  in  the 
U.S.  national  Int^est.  Whether  measured 
by  the  number  of  iNobel  Prize  wlimers  who 
have  come  to  the  United  States  as  immi- 
grants (30  percent  of  all  U.S.  Nobel  lau- 
reates), the  Introdactions  of  new  concepts  in 
music,  art  and  literature  or  the  Industries 
built  by  immigrant  labor,  immigration  has 
been  of  enormous  benefit  to  this  country." 

The  Commissloni  also  rejected  the  notion 
that  current  Immigration  is  destabilizing  or 
somehow  threatening  to  our  national  unity. 
Although  the  adix^lon  of  immigrants  and 
refugees  to  the  Uiilted  States  has  Increased 
numerically  over  the  past  decade,  the  pro- 
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portion  of  foreign  bom  citizens  In  the 
United  States  is  dramatically  lower  than  at 
any  previous  point  in  our  history.  In  1890, 
the  percentage  of  foreign  bom  was  14.7;  and 
1970,  it  was  down  to  a  bare  4.7. 

Veiled  reference  is  also  frequently  made 
to  the  more  than  800,000  immigrants  and 
refugees  who  entered  the  United  States  in 
1980.  But  all  who  use  that  figure— often 
rounding  it  off  to  a  neat  one  million — do  so 
knowing  it  was  an  extraordinarily  unusual 
year  due  to  the  admission  of  large  numbers 
of  Indochinese  refugees  and  the  influx  of 
Cubans  and  Haitians.  The  numbers  before 
and  since  are  much  lower,  and  will  not 
reach  the  1980  level  again  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

We  must  avoid  scare  tactics  and  scare  sta- 
tistics designed  to  feed  false  fears. 

Prejerences  for  immioration 

The  bill  makes  a  number  of  unfortunate 
and  unwise  changes  in  the  existing  immigra- 
tion preference  system.  These  changes  will 
jeopardize  our  country's  historic  commit- 
ment to  family  reunion  as  the  principal  goal 
of  our  immigration  policy. 

For  the  first  time,  this  bill  places  the  ad- 
mission of  the  immediate  relatives  of  United 
States  citizens— spouses,  children  and  par- 
ents—under a  rigid  armual  ceUing.  In  addi- 
tion, the  current  5th  preference  for  the  ad- 
mission of  brothers  and  sisters  of  United 
States  citizens  is  eliminated  entirely. 

These  changes  are  contrary  to  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Select  Commission  as 
well  as  to  the  views  of  every  recent  Adminis- 
tration—Republican or  Democratic.  I  agree 
with  the  Reagan  Administration  that  they 
compromise  our  traditional  concern  for 
family  reunification. 

Throughout  our  history  we  have  never 
placed  a  ceiling  on  the  admission  of  immedi- 
ate relatives,  and  there  Is  no  valid  reason  for 
doing  so  now.  Under  the  terms  of  the  bill, 
Immediate  relatives  are  still  given  the  high- 
est priority;  but  if  their  numbers  increase  in 
the  years  ahead,  other  family  reunion  pref- 
erences wUl  be  cut  back. 

We  should  also  restore  the  5th  preference, 
at  least  for  unmarried  brothers  and  sisters. 
This  would  amount  to  only  17,000  persons  a 
year— hardly  a  significant  number— yet  it 
represents  an  essential  element  In  the 
family  reunification  goals  of  several  commu- 
nities In  our  society. 

JvdiciaX  review  of  asylum  cl<ua  actions 

Some  very  important  reforms  of  the 
asylum  adjudication  process  have  been 
achieved  in  this  legislation  and  I  support 
them.  However,  I  regret  that  the  Committee 
limited  Judicial  review  of  the  asylum  process 
without  granting  full  independence  to  the 
new  Immigration  Board,  as  originally  pro- 
posed when  the  bill  was  introduced.  As  a 
result,  the  Committee  bill  does  not  achieve 
the  autonomy  the  asylum  process  needs  In 
order  to  assure  fair  and  non-political  adjudi- 
cation of  asylum  claims.  In  this  situation, 
the  elimination  of  judicial  review  is  particu- 
lary  objectionable,  since  it  has  been  the 
only  avenue  for  challenging  discriminatory 
decisions. 

There  are  valid  arguments  for  limiting  Ju- 
dicial review  of  individual  asylum  applica- 
tions imder  the  new  procedures,  however, 
there  Is  no  justification  for  denying  judicial 
review  to  asylum  class  actions,  where  there 
is  an  alleged  pattern  and  practice  of  discrim- 
ination in  th  processing  of  asylum  claims. 

This  limited  review  will  not  open  up  the 
system  to  a  burdensome  case-by-case  Judi- 
cial review;  but  it  will  help  assure  that  the 
new  immigration  Judges  and  officers  respect 
due  process  and  strictly  follow  the  laws  that 
Congress  enacts.  Such  a  requirement  is  es- 
sential, since  the  bill  grants  authority  to  the 


Attorney  General  to  appoint  the  immigra- 
tion Judges  and  the  new  Board.  We  must 
assure  both  the  appearance  and  the  reality 
of  fairness  in  the  asylum  adjudication  proc- 
ess by  giving  some  recourse  to  the  courts  If 
a  class  of  cases  is  questioned.  Habeas  corpus 
jurisdiction  Is  not  sufficient  to  achieve  this 
goal,  since  the  bill  also  limits  this  remedy  to 
constutitional,  not  statutory,  habeas  corpus. 

TemporaTV  foreign  iporkers 
I  continue  to  support  the  unanimous  vote 
of  the  Select  Commission  and  the  actions  of 
the  Committee  in  rejecting  the  establish- 
ment of  an  expanded  temporary  foreign 
worker  program.  Adoption  of  the  legaliza- 
tion program  and  Implementation  of  the 
new  Immigration  system  will  result  In  the 
iegal  admission  of  additional  immigrants 
and  an  adjustment  in  the  status  of  undocu- 
mented aliens  already  working  here. 

Until  the  Impact  of  these  changes  Is  as- 
sessed, there  is  no  valid  justification  for  a 
large  new  temporary  foreign  worker  pro- 
gram. Any  such  program  would  have  serious 
consequences  for  American  labor  and 
American  wages.  The  Committee  has  acted 
responsibly  in  rejecting  calls  for  a  new  "bra- 
cero"  program. 

The  existing  need  for  temporary  workers 
can  t>e  met  by  the  H-2  visa  program.  The 
Committee  has  acted  to  make  this  program 
more  flexible,  but  we  must  be  extremely 
cautious  not  to  allow  these  changes  to  im- 
dermine  labor  standards  or  to  depress 
wages.  Employers  seeking  H-2  workers  must 
be  required  to  seek  American  workers  first, 
and  we  should  plan  the  elimination  of  this 
program  in  the  future,  not  its  expansion. 

Foreign  students 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  no  for- 
eign students  will  be  able  to  adjust  their  im- 
migration status  without  first  leaving  the 
United  States  for  two  years,  unless  they 
marry  an  American  citizen.  I  believe  this 
provision  is  too  restrictive,  especially  in 
areas  such  as  engineering,  computer  sci- 
ences, and  other  areas  of  high  technology, 
where  the  United  States  is  facing  critical 
shortages  in  industry  and  in  teaching. 

The  Committee  bill  should  be  amended  to 
permit  students  of  exceptional  merit  and 
ability— who  are  participating  in  essential 
academic,  professional  and  Industrial  pro- 
grams—to remain  in  this  country  without 
leaving  for  two  years.  To  do  otherwise  is 
contrary  to  our  national  Interests.  It  also  ig- 
nores the  current  reality  that  exceptionally 
qualified  students  do  not  return  to  their 
homes  in  the  Third  World  or  elsewhere: 
they  simply  move  to  Japan  or  Ehirope  and 
use  their  skills  to  help  those  nations  com- 
pete against  the  United  States.  It  makes  no 
sense,  when  our  own  faculties  and  firms  are 
starved  for  scientific  talent,  for  the  United 
States  to  train  engineers  or  computer  spe- 
cialists at  M.I.T.  or  Berkeley  for  Jobs  in 
Tokyo  or  Bonn. 

Legalization  program 
The  Select  Commission  voted  unanimous- 
ly  to  recommend  that  a  flexible  and  gener- 
ous program  be  established  to  adjust  the 
status  of  undocumented  aliens  already  lead- 
ing productive  lives  in  the  United  States.  It 
did  so  because  "the  existence  of  a  large  un- 
doctunented/illegal  migrant  population 
should  not  be  tolerated"— and  because  "the 
cost  to  society  of  permitting  a  large  group  of 
persons  to  live  in  illegal,  second-class  status 
are  enormous."  The  Commission  recognized 
that  mass  deportations  were  out  of  the 
question,  for  both  legal  and  humanitarian 
reasons:  such  deportations  would  undermine 
new  enforcement  programs  and  would  waste 
available  enforcement  resources. 


For  a  legalization  program  to  work,  it 
must  be  comprehensive,  it  must  reach  out  to 
as  many  undocumented  aliens  as  possible, 
and  it  must  have  as  few  exceptions  as  possi- 
ble. It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  am  gratified 
the  Committee  voted  to  support  my  amend- 
ment to  make  the  legalization  program 
more  inclusive  by  moving  the  cut-off  date 
forward  from  January  1,  1980  to  January  1. 
1982.  This  will  mean  that  as  new  enforce- 
ment programs  are  Implemented,  a  large, 
subterranean,  exploited  class  of  people  will 
not  be  left  in  limbo;  it  helps  to  resolve  the 
issue  of  millions  of  undocumented  aliens  in 
our  midst. 

Although  the  legalization  program  is 
clearly  a  crucial  element  of  immigration 
reform,  concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
impact  it  may  have  on  state  and  local  social 
service  programs.  According  to  the  research 
of  the  Select  Commission  and  others  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  undocumented  alien 
population,  these  concerns  appear  to  be  ex- 
aggerated. Undocumented  aliens  are  here  to 
work,  not  to  seek  welfare:  they  are  in  many 
respects  undocumented  taxpayers  contribut- 
ing to  the  communities  in  which  they  live 
without  the  benefits  of  those  taxes. 

Nonetheless,  should  there  develop  clear 
evidence  after  the  one-year  legalization  pro- 
gram that  a  significant  financial  burden  tias 
developed  on  state  and  local  programs,  the 
Federal  Government  should,  of  course,  re- 
spond to  any  financial  burdens  imposed  by 
this  legislation. 

International  cooperation 

One  of  the  most  Important  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Select  Commission  was  that  the 
United  States  become  more  actively  In- 
volved in  efforts  to  achieve  international  co- 
operation on  world  migration  and  refugee 
problems. 

I  strongly  endorsed  the  Commission's  rec- 
ommendations that  the  United  States 
should  expand  bilateral  consultations  to 
promote  cooperation  on  migration  issues  In 
the  Western  Hemisphere— especially  with 
our  neighbors,  Mexico  and  Canada.  These 
two  nations  deserve  special  consideration  in 
our  policies,  and  I  commend  Senator  Simp- 
son for  his  personal  efforts  to  meet  with  the 
leaders  of  Mexico  during  the  development 
of  this  legislation. 

However,  this  bill  is  moving  forward  with- 
out adequate  consultations  by  the  Executive 
Branch  with  our  neighbors.  If  we  are  to 
achieve  genuine  cooperation  we  must  con- 
sult in  advance,  before  changes  in  our  immi- 
gration policies  are  set. 

Unilateral  policies,  like  fences,  do  not 
always  make  good  neighbors.  Immigration  is 
not  only  a  domestic  issue;  it  Is  a  bilateral 
and  International  concern  as  well.  During 
our  consideration  of  this  bill  we  must  give 
greater  weight  to  this  concern  and  the  Ad- 
ministration must  give  greater  evidence  that 
it.  too.  Is  pursuing  it. 

Condution 

Immigration  is  both  America's  past  and 
future.  It  demonstrates  confidence  in  the 
continuing  promise  of  our  land.  It  honors 
our  traditional  concern  for  family  reunion. 
It  strengthens  the  economic  and  cultural 
life  of  our  country.  And  it  assures  that 
America  will  always  be  a  home  for  the 
homeless. 

The  Select  Commission  and  the  members 
of  this  Committee  understood  the  urgent 
need  for  immigration  reform.  Our  current 
immigration  laws  and  policies  are  out  of 
date;  they  are  Inadequate  to  handle  world 
migration  pressures. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee  on   Immigration   and   Refugee 
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Policy.  I  have  been  honored  to  work  closely 
with  the  Chairman,  Senator  Simpson,  in  a 
bipartisan  effort  to  achieve  genuine  re- 
forms, based  upon  reason,  faiiness.  and 
careful  study.  We  have  attempted  to  review 
Immigration  policy  in  light  of  America's 
best  interest,  yet  with  full  regard  for  our  im- 
migrant heritage  and  our  humanitarian  tra- 
ditions. I  know  from  many  hours  of  hear- 
ings, and  from  the  two-year  effort  of  the 
Select  Commission,  how  hard  Senator  Simp- 
son has  personally  worked  to  achieve  this 
difficult  task. 

I  pledge  my  continued  cooperation  to 
enact  a  bill  that  reflects  our  shared  goals. 
We  have  come  a  long  way— but  we  still  have 
some  distance  to  go. 

We  have  rejected— as  we  must  continue  to 
reject— calls  for  harsh  and  discriminatory 
enforcement  of  our  immigration  laws.  In- 
cluding the  deputizing  of  local  police  offi- 
cers to  enforce  our  complex  immigration 
policies.  We  have  rejected  cruel  and  racist 
calls  against  immigration.  We  have  rejected 
efforts  to  drastically  reduce  our  annual  im- 
migration quotas  and  to  restrict  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees. 

But  we  must  also  assure  minorities  in  our 
society  that  no  new  discrimination  will 
result  from  any  provision  In  this  bQl.  If  we 
can  give  this  assurance  in  clear  and  unmis- 
takable terms— and  if  we  can  strengthen  the 
bill  in  other  areas— I  believe  it  should  and 
will  become  law.  and  will  be  a  clear  step 
toward  immigration  reform.* 


TOWMOTOR  CORP.  SPEAKS  ON 
"RECIPROdTY"  LEGISLATION 


•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  received  a  letter  from  Mr.  M. 
A.  Flexsenhar,  the  plant  manager  at 
the  Towmotor  Corp.,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Caterpillar  Tractor  Co.  Caterpillar 
Tractor  is  a  major  U.S.  exporter,  with 
overseas  sales  of  $3.5  billion  last  year. 

A  company  with  that  much  export 
business  ought  to  be  particularly  well 
attuned  to  the  international  trade  pic- 
ture. Caterpillar  is,  and  is  very  con- 
cerned about  the  "reciprocity"  bills 
which  are  being  touted  in  the  Halls  of 
Congress  as  the  only  way  to  insure 
free,  but  fair  trade. 

Presently,  trade  adjustment  assist- 
ance, countervailing  duties,  dumping 
penalties,  tariffs  and  quotas  are  the 
tools  being  used  to  insiu-e  that  trade  is 
free  and  fair.  To  impose  this  addition- 
al layer  of  nontariff  barriers  would 
remove  all  flexibility  from  the  system, 
and  almost  guarantee  that  there  will 
arise  a  new  wave  of  protectionism. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Cohoressional 
Rbcoro. 

The  letter  follows: 

TowMOTOK  Corporation, 
XkObu,  Oreg..  June  2.  1982. 
Hon.  Mark  O.  HATnxLS. 
U.S.  Senator. 

RuMteU  Senate  Office  Building. 
Wathinaton.  D.C. 

Dkar  Sm  ator  Hattikld:  Congress  is  cur- 
rently considering  "redproctty"  legislation 
that,  if  enacted,  could  constitute  a  sweeping 
change  in  U.S.  trade  policy.  A  number  of 
"ndpntAiy"  bills— designed  to  force  other 
countries  into  giving  VS.  goods  and  services 
the  same  access  to  their  markets  that  the 
United  States  provides  to  their  products- 
have  been  Introduced  in  both  houses  of 
Congress. 


As  you  know,  Caterpillar  is  a  major  U.S. 
exporter.  Last  ^ear.  56.6  percent  of  our  sales 
were  outside  the  United  States,  and  exports 
of  American-nlade  products  accounted  for 
two-thirds  of  that.  Our  1981  exports  from 
the  United  St»tes  totaled  $3.5  biUion.  We 
contributed  over  $12  billion  to  the  U.S.  bal- 
ance of  payments  over  the  last  five  years. 
You  can  appreciate  that  with  this  exporting 
experience  and  performance,  we  have  a 
strong  interest  in  free  and  fair  International 
trade.  | 

We're  concerned  that  "reciprocity"  could 
become  a  front  for  old-fashioned  protection- 
ism and  a  retufn  to  the  beggar-thy-neighbor 
policies  of  the  past.  While  the  concept  is  su- 
perficially atti|u;tlve,  it  could  signal  the  be- 
giiming  of  a  lotg  series  of  harmful  measures 
by  the  United  (States  and  our  major  trading 
partners  .  .  .  oach  side  believing  it  was 
merely  retaliating  against  wrongs  commit- 
ted by  the  other  side.  A  sharp  decline  in 
global  trade  and  prosperity  could  result. 

Although  thre  U.S.  market  is  more  open 
than  those  of  other  major  industrial  coun- 
tries, we  stlU  possess  trade  barriers  of  oux 
own  .  .  .  enough,  in  fact,  that  If  other  coun- 
tries adopted  ^nilar  reciprocity  policies,  the 
United  States  would  be  shut  out  of  some  of 
its  most  valuable  export  markets.  For  exam- 
ple, a  reciprocity  policy  could  be  turned 
against  us  be  the  Eluropean  Common 
Market,  with  which  the  United  States  had 
an  $11  biUion  trade  surplus  in  1981.  Cater- 
pillar's 1981  sales  in  Europe  were  $1  billion. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  import  bar- 
riers also  hurt  the  U.S.  economy.  They  limit 
choices  available  to  both  consumers  and 
producers,  an4  contribute  to  inflation  by 
limiting  price  competition.  This  is  true  re- 
gardless of  whether  foreign  markets  are 
open  to  U.S.  pooducts. 

We  believe  that  the  United  States  more 
than  ever  must  pl&y  a  strong  leadership  role 
in  the  continuing  battle  for  an  open  and 
free  international  trading  system.  Recipro- 
cal access  to  trade  markets  has  been  a  key 
principle  underlying  international  trade  and 
has  helped  produce  the  rapid  growth  of 
trade  volume  over  the  last  three  decades. 
But  laws  based  on  a  restrictive,  retaliatory 
concept  of  reciprocity  could  halt  this  prog- 
ress. I 

Legislation  to  implement  reciprocity  has 
not  yet  been  considered  In  committee.  How- 
ever, we  warned  to  provide  you  with  our 
views  before  siou  are  asked  to  take  a  posi- 
tion. We  urge  you  to  carefully  examine  leg- 
islative proposals  such  as  S.  2071  (or  H.R. 
5457),  which  is  designed  to  restrict  access  to 
U.S.  markets,  and  to  weigh  the  benefits 
against  the  prtfbable  long-term  costs. 
Very  tru|^  yours, 

M.  A.  Flxxsehhar, 

Plant  Mandger.m 


A  POIGN. 


ARTICLE  ABOUT 
YMENT 


•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  little-noticed  tragedies  of  our  time 
is  that  of  th^  men  and  women  who  toil 
for  years  at  a  single  occupation  or 
task,  only  ti  be  left  behind  or  overr 
looked  toward  the  end  of  their  labors 
by  those  for  whom  they  struggled. 

These  individuals  rarely  make  the 
headlines  or  the  evening  news.  Only 
infrequently  is  anyone  outside  their 
immediate  family  or  neighborhood 
aware  of  the^r  plight.  These  are  every- 
day, hsird-wQB-king  people,  not  the  kind 
to  seek  pity  pr  to  bewail  their  woes  to 
the  world. 


But  their  stories  are  well  known,  if 
only  because  deep  Inside  most  of  us  is 
the  knowledge  of  the  wearying  sense 
of  frustration  and  self-doubt  that 
arises  from  a  failure  not  of  our  own 
making.  We  are  familiar,  in  varying 
degrees  of  seLf-awtu-eness  and  sensitiv- 
ity, with  the  heai^tache  and  the  sorrow 
that  invade  our  ^uls  when  we  have 
worked  for— andj  wished  for— some- 
thing too  long  afid  too  hard,  only  to 
see  it  snatched  a#ay  from  our  reach  at 
the  last  minute. 

So  the  shock  of  recognition  rings 
true  when  we  reid  or  hear  of  such  a 
person,  and  our  j  hearts  are  touched, 
for  we  know  it  ta  be  true.  Such  is  the 
case  with  this  easay.  which  appeared 
May  19  in  the  Commercial  Appeal 
newspaper  of  Mei|iphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  essay 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  essay  follows: 

Birrm  by]  His  Own  Doo 
(By  Rheta  Grlmsley  Johnson) 

His  life's  patterns  would  make  poor  lyrics 
for  a  country  song.  For  he  was  straight  and 
clean-shaven,  rarely  drunk  and  less  often  in 
love.  j 

He  kept  the  children  in  shoes,  his  wife  in 
Tupperware  and  the  company  car  clean.  He 
was  middle  class  when  it  meant  something, 
back  when  it  was  a  state  of  mind  and  being, 
before  It  became  just  a  vanishing  socio-eco- 
nomic stratum. 

More  than  three  bedrooms,  a  bath  and  a 
haU  and  an  oll-staihed  carport  would  have 
been  too  much.  His  wildest  fantasies  were  of 
patio  awnings  and  an  automatic  charcoal 
starter  for  a  porta|>le  grill.  It  would  have 
been  nice  to  get  th^  recliner  re-covered.  He 
could  survey  his  hankerchief-sized  king 
dom  through  sliding  glass  doors. 

To  have  had  waif  more  than  a  30-year 
mortgage  and  Sattirdays  off  would  have 
confused  him.  And  the  only  confusion  he  al- 
lowed in  his  life  centered  on  the  tint  knob 
on  his  color  TV.       I 

He  didn't  cheat  ofi  his  wife  or  his  Income 
tax  or.  If  he  did.  he  did  not  admit  it.  He  only 
stole  what  was  expected  of  him,  that  allow- 
able under  corporate  law;  an  occasional  day 
off,  a  pencil,  a  sideways  look  at  a  secretary. 

For  nearly  30  years  he  hit  the  road  for  the 
same  company,  applying  a  high  school  edu- 
cation, elbow  grease  and  a  frightening 
single-mindedness  to  any  and  all  problems. 
He  profit-shared  his  way  to  modest  success, 
trading  in  his  youth  and  then  middle  age 
for  a  paycheck.  He  sang  the  company  song, 
threw  the  company  pitch  and  accepted 
nights  on  the  road  and  countless  motel 
rooms  as  his  life's  assignment. 

He  was  a  good  piDvider,  the  one  thing  he 
had  always  knownl  he  must  be.  To  stray 
from  the  straight  imd  narrow,  to  stop  and 
wonder  about  the  iruu  on  the  other  side, 
would  have  wasted  time. 

Sometimes  late  at  night  he'd  sit  alone,  the 
glowing  orange  tip  of  his  cigarette  a  lone 
spot  of  light  in  a  dark  suburban  den.  Those 
nights  would  frighten  his  family,  would 
make  them  wonder  if  he  had  second 
thoughts  about  th^  irreversible  course  he'd 
charted.  He  quaab«d  inner  rebellion  as  he'd 
crush  that  clgarett^,  hitting  the  road  again 
the  next  morning  j  with  shoes  shlned  and 
sleeves  rolled  up. 

He  had  no  passiotis,  few  diversions.  Music 
tried  to  lure  a  soul; from  its  dark  casing.  He 


had  an  ear  for  it. 
brought  the  sparks 
tlon. 


but  no  time.  Baset>all 
but  not  the  fire  of  emo- 
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His  politics  were  practical,  timid.  He 
wanted  no  blacks  in  school  with  his  chil- 
dren, but  no  George  Wallace  sticker  on  his 
car.  He  worried  some  about  going  to  hell  but 
not  enough  to  go  through  the  hell  of  orga- 
nized religion. 

He  played  but  one  part,  that  of  provider. 
His  life  was  his  Job.  His  Job  was  his  life.  Do 
right  by  the  company,  the  company  does 
right  by  you. 

When  he  was  betrayed,  25  years  into  his 
career,  it  was  more  than  being  passed  over 
for  a  promised  promotion.  It  was  like  an  un- 
faithful spouse,  an  errant  child,  the  ulti- 
mate treason.  The  shine  was  gone  from  his 
25-year  silver  tray.  The  company  had  for- 
gotten its  own.  He  had  been  bitten  by  his 
own  dog. 

Angry  and  confused,  he  slowed  down 
some.  He  hit  the  road  but  with  less  force. 
He  took  off  the  company  ring.  He  sold  his 
company  stock.  His  bitterness  cost  him  his 
job. 

Now,  in  a  world  where  recent  college  grad- 
uates dare  on  slick  printed  resumes  to  list 
salary  expectations,  this  56-year-old  man 
stands  perplexed.  Something  went  wrong, 
but  he's  not  sure  what. 

As  the  miles  wrapped  themselves  around 
his  radials  he  thought  only  of  the  next 
town,  the  next  job.  He  had  postponed  his 
dreams. 

It  was  a  turn  of  events  my  father  had 
never  considered.* 


S.  2183— TO  PERMIT  THE  SALE 
OP  WILD  HORSES  AND 
BURROS  FROM  THE  PUBLIC 
RANGE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Arizona  State  35th  Legislature,  2d 
regular  session,  1982,  passed  House 
Concurrent  Memorial  2006.  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  pass 
Senate  bill  2183  to  permit  the  sale  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  from  the  public 
range,  and  I  would  like  to  have  this 
document  inserted  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  situation 
on  our  range  lands  wherein  the  wild 
horse  and  burro  populations  have  ex- 
ceeded to  manageable  levels  and  be- 
cause of  this,  range  ecosystems  have 
been  disrupted  and  native  wildlife  has 
been  displaced.  The  resources  must  be 
treated  hi  a  balanced  manner  and  one 
group  of  wild  life  should  not  have  that 
kind  of  special  protection  which  allows 
it  to  destroy  the  environment  at  the 
expense  of  other  users,  whether  it  be 
the  domestic  cow  or  sheep,  or  other 
wildlife  species. 

Senator  McClure's  measure  seeks  to 
give  the  Secretaries  of  Agriculture  and 
Interior  the  flexibility  they  very  much 
need  at  this  time  if  they  are  to  proper- 
ly manage  our  range  lands  on  a  multi- 
ple use  basis.  This  is  very  important  to 
Arizona,  where  the  management  poli- 
cies on  public  land  directly  affect  the 
management  of  State  and  private 
lands. 

Mr  President,  I  ask  that  this  memo- 
rial be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  memorial  follows: 


House  CoNctmRENT  Memorial  2006 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America: 

Your  memorialist  respectfully  represents: 

Whereas,  the  public  lands  In  Arizona  are 
intermingled  sind  managed  with  state  and 
private  lands;  and 

Whereas,  management  policies  on  public 
land  impact,  restrict  and  influence  the  man- 
agement of  state  and  private  lands;  and 

Whereas,  the  current  policies  on  public 
land  relative  to  the  management  of  wild 
horses  and  burros  have  caused  severe 
damage  to  the  vegetative,  wildlife  and  soil 
resources  on  public,  state  and  private  lands; 
and 

Whereas,  the  current  management  poli- 
cies for  wild  horses  and  burros  are  not  cost 
effective  and  have  not  effectively  controlled 
the  wild  horse  and  burro  populations. 

Wherefore  your  memorialist,  the  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  State  of  Arizona,  the 
Senate  concurring,  prays: 

1.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
pass  Senate  Bill  2183  allowing  the  sale  of 
wild  horses  and  burros  from  the  public 
lands. 

2.  That  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
further  consider  legislation  for  the  manage- 
ment of  wild  horses  and  burros  which  is  cost 
effective,  technically  sound  and  considerate 
of  state  and  private  land  resources. 

3.  That  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  State 
of  Arizona  transmit  copies  of  ths  Memorial 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  and  each 
Member  of  the  Arizona  Congressional  Dele- 
gation. 

Passed  the  House— April  16,  1982  by  the 
following  vote:  48  Ayes.  1  Nay,  11  Not 
Voting. 

Passed  the  Senate— April  22,  1982  by  the 
following  vote:  24  Ayes,  5  Nays,  1  Not 
Voting. 

Filed  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
State— AprU  23,  1982.* 


DEFENDING  THE  STEEL 
INDUSTRY 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  the  Senate  a  resolu- 
tion I  recently  received  regarding  for- 
eign competition  from  the  board  of 
commissioners  of  Beaver  County,  a 
region  currently  suffering  high  unem- 
ployment in  the  steel  industry  as  a 
result  of  steel  imports.  The  commis- 
sioners urge  that  Congress  impose 
steel  Imports  limitations  for  both 
carbon  and  specialty  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974.  Two  weeks  ago  I  intro- 
duced, together  with  25  cosponsors,  a 
Senate  resolution  urging  that  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  appropriate 
agencies  vigorously  pursue  and 
promptly  conclude  pending  unfair 
steel  trade  practices  cases  involving 
carbon  and  specialty  steel.  Additional- 
ly, the  proposed  resolution  calls  on 
Congress,  if  necessary,  to  consider  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  strengthen  the 
trade  laws  of  the  United  States. 

I  hope  that  will  not  be  necessary; 
that  the  pending  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices cases  will  adequately  restrain  im- 
ports. In  this  regard,  I  was  pleased  to 
see  the  sharp  restrictions  in  imports  in 
April,  although  they  remain  well 
above  acceptable  levels.  If  our  existing 
laws,  however,  cannot  solve  the  prob- 


lem, I  am  prepared  to  seek  more  cer- 
tain legislative  remedies. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
missioner's text  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

Resolutiom  No.  100 

Whereas,  the  health  of  the  domestic  steel 
industry  is  essential  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  Beaver  County  and  of  consequence 
to  the  interests  of  the  entire  nation  as  a 
strategic  resource  necessary  for  our  national 
defense;  and 

Whereas,  American  privately-owned  steel 
producers,  such  as  those  operating  in 
Beaver  County,  are  now  competing  in  the 
world-wide  marketplace  with  foreign  compa- 
nies which  are  government-owned,  subsi- 
dized or  directed  and  do  not  have  to  meet 
the  disciplines  of  our  free-market  system; 
and 

Whereas,  through  the  extensive  use  of  the 
aforesaid  subsidization  smd  assistance,  for- 
eign steel  companies  have  been  able  to  sub- 
stantially increase  their  production  capacity 
and  sell  their  products  in  the  marketplace 
at  prices  lower  than  fair  value  in  violation 
of  United  States  trade  laws  and  intematlon- 
al  agreements;  and 

Whereas,  an  ever-increasing  flow  of  the 
aforesaid  underpriced  and  unfair  imports 
into  our  country,  commonly  known  as 
"dumping,"  has  seriously  undercut  the  eco- 
nomic base  of  our  basic  steel  industry;  and 

Whereas,  due  to  the  Impact  of  such  unfair 
dumping  of  foreign  steel  on  our  market- 
place, the  domestic  steel  Industry  has  been 
forced  to  rollback  production  and  curtail  ex- 
pansion and  development,  thereby  resulting 
in  massive  lay-offs  of  the  men  and  women 
making  up  its  workforce;  and 

Whereas,  the  most  recently  released  fig- 
ures show  unemployment  in  Beaver  County 
to  be  at  a  rate  of  10.6%  and  climbing,  the 
highest  percentage  rate  ever  on  record;  and 

Whereas,  though  our  nation's  steel  indus- 
try has  always  favored  development  of 
open,  fair,  and  mutually  beneficial  world 
trade,  it  now  finds  itself,  as  well  as  the  rest 
of  our  economy,  confronted  by  the  problem 
of  assuring  that  the  aforementioned  govern- 
ment-assisted foreign  companies  also  com- 
pete fairly  and  legally;  and 

Whereas,  In  view  of  the  unwillingness  of 
foreign  producers  to  trade  fairly,  the  histor- 
ic lack  of  enforcement  of  our  trade  laws,  es- 
pecially on  the  part  of  the  present  federal 
administration,  and  the  devastating  Impact 
these  considerations  have  had  on  the  eco- 
nomic livelihood  of  our  nation  and.  in  par- 
ticular, Beaver  County,  it  is  the  belief  of 
this  Board  of  County  Commissioners  that 
the  time  has  come  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  take  immediate  action  to  establish 
quotas  to  control  the  aforesaid  unfair  steel 
imports. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  retolved  by  the  Board 
of  Commissioners  of  the  County  of  Beaver, 
a  Fourth  Class  County  under  the  laws  of 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  and  it 
is  hereby  resolved: 

1.  That  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  County  of  Beaver  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  steel  Import  limitations  for 
both  carbon  and  specialty  steel  products 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

2.  That  certified  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  Immediately  dispatched  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  United  States 
Senators  representing  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  United  States  Coo- 
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greflsmen     representing     the     County     of 
Beaver.* 


RESOLUTION  BY  THE  HOUSE  OP 

REPRESENTATIVES     ETiEVENTH 

LEGISLATURE    OF    THE    STATE 

OP  HAWAII 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 

that  resolution  No.  294  of  the  Hawaii 

House  of  Representatives  be  printed  in 

the  Rtcoro. 

The  resolution  concerns  the  Carib- 
bean Basin  Initiative,  which  President 
Reagan  propmed  earlier  this  year.  As 
I  have  emphasized  to  my  colleagues  on 
previous  occasions,  the  burdens  of  the 
package  fall  unevenly  upon  different 
geographical  regions,  industries,  and 
social  groups.  For  this  reason  the 
measure  which  is  enacted  ought  to 
take  into  consideration  the  need  to 
distribute  the  burdens  more  evenly 
Just  as  the  Nation  as  a  whole  will 
benefit  from  the  political  stabilization 
of  this  area. 
The  resolution  follows: 

H.R.  294 

Whereas,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  is 
the  latest  in  a  series  of  proposals  to  help  out 
Latin  America  going  back  to  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  and  including  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  President  Carter's 
own  Caribbean  plan;  and 

Whereas,  the  economic  package  is  an  inte- 
grated program  that  helps  our  neighbors  to 
help  themselves,  a  program  which  is  intend- 
ed to  create  conditions  under  which  private 
entrepreneurshlp  and  self-help  can  flourish; 
and 

Whereas,  the  "centerpiece"  is  free  trade 
for  Caribbean  products  exported  to  the  D.S. 
fOi'  twelve  years,  a  period  expected  to  be 
long  enough  to  encourage  investors  to  take 
p«rt:and 

Whereas,  only  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts have  been  exempted  from  the  one-way 
free  trade  zone  program:  and 

Whereas,  we  must  share  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  to 
see  that  our  neighbors  can  have  some  eco- 
nomic Improvements  as  well;  and 

Whereas,  although  the  Caribbean  aid 
package  in  the  form  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  is  well-intentioned, 
it  places  an  extremely  heavy  burden  on 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Hawaii,  and 
thoae  states  involved  in  light  manufactur- 
ing*, and 

Whereas,  the  President's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  duty-free  sugar  im- 
ports will  Jeopardize  the  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  and  will 
be  of  negligible  help  to  the  coimtries  in- 
volved; and 

Whereas,  sugar  Is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant export  product  for  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
and 

Whereas,  the  demise  of  sugar  in  Hawaii 
would  have  very  obvious  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  the  State  of  Hawaii  since  many 
thousands  would  become  unemployed,  thus 
creating  a  situation  which  would  add  a  tre- 
mendoiu  strain  to  our  economy  which  is 
currently  experiencing  one  of  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment  ever  in  its  history; 
and 

Whereas,  Hawaii's  pineapple,  papaya,  and 
ornamental  flower  growers  could  also  be 
harmed  by  the  President's  program  depend- 
ing on  the  ability  of  the  Caribbean  growers 
to  produce  and  market  these  crops;  and 

Whereas,  the  passage  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  in  its  present 


format  wouldlstrongly  encourage  the  supply 
to  the  UnltedlStates  of  imported  sugar,  agri- 
cultural products  and  light  Industrial  prod- 
ucts such  as  shoes;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  have 
specific  groups  and  states  pay  for  this  na- 
tional policy  Initiative:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  bj  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  Eleveitth  Legislature  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Regigar  Session  of  1982,  that  this 
body  respectfully  urges  the  United  States 
Congress  and  President  Reagan  to  evaluate 
all  reasonable  alternative  approaches  to  the 
U.S.  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery 
Act  before  ^proving  or  otherwise  Imple- 
menting the  Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Re- 
covery Act. 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  other  appropriate 
committees  or  subcommittees  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  be  requested  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings in  the  l^te  of  Hawaii  concerning  the 
Caribbean  Btsin  Economic  Recovery  Act; 
and 

Be  it  further  Resolved,  that  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation  is  respectfully  urged 
to  give  their  highest  priority  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Ecoromlc  Recovery  Act  and  to  act 
as  a  united  group  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
tects the  interests  of  Hawaii;  and 

Be  it  furUier  Resolved,  that  certified 
copies  of  thi4  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan;  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  Senate;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives: to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  delegation 
to  Congress;  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission;  and  to  the 
Chairperson  f f  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee.* 
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in  fiscal  year  191 11  by  $760  million  and 
generated  over  $2  billion  in  taxable 
revenue.  WIN  returns  almost  $2  to  the 
Government  for  every  $1  spent. 

It  Is  ironic  that  a  program  so  consist- 
ent with  the  stited  goals  of  this  ad- 
ministration should  be  targeted  so  se- 
verely for  cut4  Par  from  being  a 
highly  centralized  program  run  from 
Washington— WIN  is  State  run.  More- 
over. WIN'S  emphasis  lies  in  helping 
hard-to-employ  Welfare  recipients  find 
lasting  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

Mr.  President,!  we  are  all  in  favor  of 
cutting  the  buiset  and  reducing  the 
deficit.  But  cutiing  the  budget  indis- 
criminately and  jshortsighted— with  no 
appreciation  or  recognition  of  long- 
term  costs— is  not  an  appropriate  fiscal 
policy  for  a  great  nation.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  sivportthe  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  for  WIN.* 


FOR  WIN 

•  Mr.  HAiar.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  recent  I  action  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Comtnittee  deleting  funds  for 
the  WIN-jwork  incentive— program. 
The  Senatej  should  join  the  House  in 
restoring  a  supplemental  appropri- 
ation of  tip  million  so  that  the  pro- 
gram can  continue  its  operation  for 
the  remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  administration  has  reduced 
WIN  funding  for  fiscal  year  1982  by  33 
percent.  This  cutback  has  sharply  cur- 
tailed the  aibUity  of  WIN  to  carry  out 
its  essential  purpose:  Helping  welfare 
recipients  find  nonsubsidized  private 
sector  Jobsl  The  aduiinistration's  ac- 
tions have  forced  many  WIN  offices  to 
close,  or  toicut  back  on  personnel— all 
this  ill  the  midst  of  the  worst  recession 
in  40  years,  j 

We  have  kll  heard  for  years  the  sug- 
gestion thalt  the  solution  to  our  wel- 
fare problems  lies  in  the  creation  of  a 
program  that  takes  AFDC  recipients 
off  the  do^  and  places  them  in  non- 
subsidized  private  sector  Jobs.  WIN  is 
such  a  proKram  and  yet  without  the 
urgent  supplemental  funding  the  pro- 
gram is  slatted  for  extinction. 

Mr.  Preadent.  in  comparison  with 
many  Government  programs.  WIN 
works.  It  is  cost  effective.  According  to 
figures  issued  by  the  Department  of 
Labor,  moi^  than  1  million  AFDC  re- 
cipients registered  with  WIN  in  fiscal 
year  1981.  During  that  period,  WIN 
placed  310^000  recipients  in  private 
sector  Jobs  at  a  cost  of  $365  million. 
The  progratn  reduced  AFDC  payments 


SERVICES:  BUCKING  THE  SLUMP 

•  Mr.  INOUYEi  Mr.  President,  many 
economic  analysts  and  journalists 
have  noted  an  Important  phenomenon 
in  the  U.S.  economy:  while  the  manu- 
facturing sector  has  been  severely  de- 
pressed in  output  8uid  employment, 
the  service  sectbr  has  been  stable  or 
has  even  increased  in  size. 

The  reasons  for  the  strength  of  the 
service  sector  are  not  well  understood. 
This  sector  has  not  been  studied  in 
detail  by  acad^lcians.  Moreover,  it 
consists  of  man^  disparate  industries, 
some  of  which  employ  the  latest  tech- 
nology, while  others  are  highly  de- 
pendent on  unskilled  labor.  Thus,  few 
accurate  generalizations  can  be  made 
about  its  component  industries. 

It  is  apparent  that  more  public  offi- 
cials and  acadeftiics  are  turning  their 
attention  to  th<  service  sector,  which 
now  even  has  a  i  trong  educational  arm 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Maurice 
Greenberg,  on^  of  America's  most 
astute  insurance  executives. 

I  should  like  to  bring  this  article  to 
the  attention  ot  those  who  missed  it 
when  it  was  nrst  printed.  While  I 
would  take  issu^  with  the  writer,  who 
excludes  constn^ction  from  the  service 
sector,  I  think  that  she  makes  some 
important  pointE  about  service  compa- 
nies. The  incltision  of  construction 
companies'  emiiloyment  would  alter 
the  statistics  bit  it  would  not  change 
the  conclusion,  namely,  that  employ- 
ment in  the  ser  Ice  sector  has  held  up 
stronger  than  |n  the  manufacturing 
sector. 

I  ask  that  th^  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


[From  the 

Services:  Buckirc 

HI  This 


New  York  Times] 
THE  Slump— EMPLOTicEifT 
HasOoneUp 


Si[:tor 
(By  Kai  en  W.  Arenson) 
It  is  easy  to  coisit  cars  and  trucks  rolling 
off  assembly  lines  and  Ingots  of  steel  being 
poured.  So  as  pr^uction  of  manufactured 
goods  has  slumped,  the  depth  of  the  reces- 
sion has  seemed  alarmingly  clear. 

But  the  very  visible  plunge  In  manufactur- 
ing somewhat  overstates  the  distress  of  the 
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economy.  For  most  of  the  widely  followed 
economic  indicators  ignore  the  myriad  of 
services— from  medical  care  to  banking  to 
advertising— that  account  for  about  two- 
thirds  of  America's  economic  activity. 

Although  these  less  visible  products  of 
American  labor  are  more  difficult  to  meas- 
ure than  manufactured  goods,  they  have 
played  a  major  role  in  cushioning  this  reces- 
sion's Impact,  as  they  have  in  so  many  other 
business  cycles. 

A  STABnJZntG  FACTOR 

"The  service  sector  Is  very  much  a  stabiliz- 
ing factor  for  the  economy,"  said  Irving  P. 
Leveson,  director  of  economic  studies  at  the 
Hudson  Institute.  "Service  Industries  tend 
to  have  much  less  fluctuation  in  employ- 
ment than  goods-producing  Industries.  And 
to  a  lesser  extent,  they  also  have  less  fluctu- 
ation in  wages  and  production." 

Of  course,  not  all  service  businesses  are  re- 
cession-resistant. Some,  such  as  the  airlines, 
have  clearly  been  hit  hard  in  recent  months. 
But  while  employment  in  the  manufactur- 
ing sector  tumbled  by  1.3  million  Jobs  be- 
tween July  1981  and  April  1982.  employ- 
ment in  the  service-producing  sector  rose  by 
217,000  Jobs. 

THE  RECESSION-RESISTANT  SERVICES  SECTOR 
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"Not  every  service  industry  is  going  up, 
and  not  every  manufacturing  Industry  is 
going  down."  said  Samuel  M.  Ehrenhalt.  the 
regional  commissioner  of  labor  statistics  in 
New  York  for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor.  "But  even  though  this  is  one 
of  the  more  severe  recessions  In  the  postwar 
period,  and  even  though  this  recession  Is 
well  past  middle  age,  we  still  are  having  job 
gains  in  white-collar  Jobs,  and  in  services  in 
general." 

Service-producing  companies  have  also 
been  Important  in  foreign  trade.  Although 
sometimes  dismissed  as  "Invisible  trade," 
sales  of  services  abroad  have  helped  keep 
America's  balance  of  trade  positive. 

"Banking  and  other  service  sector  contrib- 
utors enabled  the  United  States  to  turn  last 
year's  $28  billion  merchandise  trade  deficit 
into  a  $7  billion  current  accounts  surplus," 
said  Walter  B.  Wriston,  chairman  of  Citi- 
corp. 

There  Is  no  simple  way  to  define  services. 
They  encompass  a  wide  range  of  activities, 
including  transportation,  public  utilities, 
wholesale  and  retail  trade,  finance,  health, 
education,  business  services  and  entertain- 
ment. Even  Government  is  thrust  under  the 
service  heading.  Despite  the  many  differ- 
ences among  these  activities,  however, 
economists  find  it  useful  to  look  at  them  as 
a  group,  as  distinct  from  the  four  goods-pro- 
ducing sectors  of  the  economy:  manufactur- 
ing, mining,  construction  and  agriculture. 

Surprisingly,  the  service  sector  has  ac- 
counted for  more  than  half  of  all  Jobs  in  the 


United  States  since  at  least  the  1920'8,  But 
while  the  percentage  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment, composed  heavily  of  blue-collar 
Jobs,  has  shrunk  steadily  during  this  cen- 
tury, the  percentage  of  employment  in  the 
services,  made  up  largely  of  white-collar 
Jobs,  has  grown  steadily.  Today,  the  service 
sector  accounts  for  about  72  percent  of  the 
nation's  total  employment  and  67  percent  of 
Its  economic  output. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  reason  for 
the  huge  growth  in  services  is  that  produc- 
tivity gains  in  manufacturing  and  In  agricul- 
ture have  enabled  fewer  people  to  produce 
more  goods,  thus  freeing  many  to  move  into 
service  jobs.  And  America's  growing  afflu- 
ence has  allowed  consumers  to  purchase  the 
food,  clothing  and  other  goods  they  need 
and  have  an  increasing  amount  of  money 
left  for  services. 

The  movement  of  women  into  the  labor 
force  has  also  Increased  the  appetite  for 
services.  Not  only  has  It  meant  extra  Income 
to  be  spent  on  restaurant  meals,  cleaning 
services,  and  even  child  care,  but  It  has  also 
made  these  services  more  important. 

BCSIIfESSBS  TORN  TO  SERVICES 

A  similar  appetite  for  services  has  devel- 
oped in  the  business  sector.  Many  compa- 
nies, for  example,  are  shifting  to  outside 
concerns  for  automobile  fleets,  legal  work  or 
payroll  computation.  (Under  a  statistical 
quirk,  a  lawyer— or  any  other  employee- 
working  for  a  manufacturer  is  counted  as 
being  in  a  manufacturing  Job.  while  the 
same  person  working  in  the  same  Job  for  a 
law  firm  or  another  service  concern  Is  con- 
sidered a  service  sector  worker.) 

While  some  of  the  recessionary  strength 
in  services  undoubtedly  comes  from  its  long- 
term  growth,  there  are  services  that  appear 
to  fare  well  during  downturns.  When  people 
postpone  purchases  of  automobiles,  appli- 
ances and  other  goods,  they  do  not  necessar- 
ily cut  back  equally  on  purchases  of  serv- 
ices. 

This  difference  in  consumer  purchasing 
patterns  has  been  reflected  in  spending  over 
the  past  year.  Purchases  of  services  rose  by 
12  percent  between  the  first  quarter  of  1981 
and  the  first  quarter  of  1982.  while  pur- 
chases of  consumer  durables  fell  sUghtly 
and  purchases  of  nondurables  were  up  by 
only  6  percent. 

"Goods  are  storable,  so  during  a  recession, 
people  keep  using  the  ones  they  have,"  ex- 
plained Victor  R.  Fuchs,  a  professor  of  eco- 
nomics at  Stanford  University,  who  is 
widely  known  for  his  research  on  the  service 
economy.  "People  don't  stop  using  refrigera- 
tors, they  Just  don't  go  out  and  buy  new 
ones."  In  contrast,  he  noted,  services  cannot 
be  stored.  If  they  are  needed,  people  must 
continue  to  purchase  them  in  a  downturn. 

DirrEREIlT  APPROACH  TO  LATOFTS 

There  are,  of  course,  services  that  are 
more  luxuries  than  necessities,  such  as  res- 
taurant meals  or  travel  that  may  be  reduced 
In  periods  of  financial  strain.  Unlike  manu- 
facturing companies,  however,  which  accu- 
mulate Inventories  and  then  lay  off  workers 
until  stocks  are  worked  down,  the  service 
sector  cannot  do  business  if  if  lays  off  all  its 
workers  since  It  cannot  Inventory  its  prod- 
uct. 

So  while  employment  in  some  services 
may  edge  down  a  bit,  there  generally  are 
not  the  mass  layoffs  found  in  manufactur- 
ing. If  a  hotel  or  a  restaurant  wants  to  stay 
In  business,  its  staff  must  be  there  every 
day. 

Mr.  Leveson  of  the  Hudson  Institute 
added  that  many  service  employers  feel  less 
pressure  to  dismiss  people  since  their  sala- 
ries often  do  not  represent  fixed  costs,  but 
are  paid  in  tips  or  commissions. 


That  is  not  to  say  that  service  businesses 
are  entirely  protected  from  downturns.  As 
Edward  Guay.  chief  economist  at  the  Cigna 
Corporation,  said  In  an  interview.  "A  service 
business  can  overexpand  and  mlaallocate 
capital.  Just  as  in  manufacturing." 

One  service  sector  that  has  not  held  up 
well  during  this  recession  is  government.  Be- 
tween July  1981  and  April  1982.  Federal  em- 
ployment fell  by  60.000  Jobs,  to  2.7  million, 
while  state  and  local  government  employ- 
ment declined  by  50,000  Jobs,  to  13.2  million. 

Despite  the  seeming  vitality  in  the  overall 
service  sector,  industry  executives  caution 
that  Its  growth  could  be  hampered  by  trade 
barriers  Imposed  by  other  countries.  Ameri- 
can companies  in  the  service  sector  earned 
about  $60  billion  in  foreign  revenues  in 
1980,  according  to  an  estimate  by  Economic 
Consulting  Services  Inc. 

"The  foreign  markets  have  become  very 
important  for  certain  service  businesses, 
said  Ronald  K.  Shelp,  vice  president  for  In- 
tematlonal  relations  for  the  American  In 
temational  Group  Inc.  Among  these,  he 
said,  are  telecommunications,  data  process- 
ing, advertising,  insurance  and  hospital  serv 
ices. 

But  while  American  companies  now  ac- 
count for  atwut  20  percent  of  total  world 
trade  in  services,  their  market  share  has 
been  shrinking.  And  service  sector  execu- 
tives are  asking  the  Government  to  pay 
more  attention  to  policies  affecting  their  in- 
dustries.* 


JOHN  SMTTHERMAN— VETERAN 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro, 
the  following  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  with 
great  concern  that  I  bring  to  the  Sen- 
ate's attention  the  terrible  problem  of 
a  veteran  in  Tennessee. 

For  6  years,  John  Smitherman  of 
Mulberry,  Tenn.  has  been  trying  to 
convince  the  Veterans'  Administration 
that  the  illnesses  he  is  suffering  are 
the  result  of  his  service  in  the  Navy. 
John  was  aboard  the  XJSJ&.  Allen 
Sumner  during  atomic  bomb  tests  at 
Bikini  Atoll  in  the  Marshall  Islands  in 
July  1946.  Thus  far,  his  claims  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabUity  have  failed, 
even  though  he  has  lost  both  legs  and 
now  has  a  left  hand  swollen  to  more 
than  five  times  normal  size. 

As  a  result  of  this  situation.  Mr. 
President,  John  Smitherman  will  be 
going  to  Japan  to  receive  treatment 
for  his  radiation  exposure.  The  Navy 
has  refused,  on  two  separate  occasions, 
to  admit  John  to  the  U.S.  Naval  Hospi- 
tal at  Bethesda,  one  of  the  premiere 
facilities  for  treating  the  illness  John 
has.  The  Navy's  refusal  to  admit  John 
for  the  necessary  tests  has  forced  him 
to  accept  an  invitation  to  go  to  Japan 
for  treatment.  And  to  get  there. 
John's  friends  have  organized  a  dinner 
to  help  cover  the  estimated  $7,000  cost 
of  obtaining  the  free  treatment. 

I  consider  this  situation  an  outrage. 
Here  we  have  a  veteran  of  the  U.S. 
Navy— who  honorably  served  his  coun- 
try—and yet  the  medical  facilities  nec- 
essary to  his  treatment  and  potential 
cure  are  denied  him.  Here  we  have  one 
of  the  military  services  coldly  relying 
on  entrance  criteria— valuable  teach- 
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Ing  experience— in  denying  John 
Smltherman  access  to  Bethesda  Naval 
Hospital.  And  here  we  have  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration— whose  decision  is 
on  i^peal— denying  his  application  for 
service-connected  disability  when  all 
the  evidence,  medical  and  otherwise, 
points  to  the  atomic  tests  at  Biliini 
Atoll  as  the  cause  of  Mr.  Smither- 
man's  maladies.  He  certainly  deserves 
the  benefit  of  any  doubt. 

I  am  concerned  that  a  veteran  is 
being  forced  to  go  to  such  lengths  to 
obtain  what  is  rightfully  his.  I  am 
upset  that  the  bureaucracy  has  re- 
mained so  inflexible  in  spite  of  John 
Smltherman's  needs.  I  am  upset  over 
the  precedent  that  the  VA  and  Navy's 
handling  of  the  matter  is  setting  for 
other  veterans. 

ISi.  President,  I  urge  the  Veterans' 
Administration  and  the  Navy  to  show 
some  compassion.  I  urge  the  bureauc- 
racy to  rethink  its  previous  decisions 
and  admit  John  Smltherman  to  Be- 
thesda Naval  Hospital.  The  final  irony 
is  Indeed  that  it  is  Japan  which  consid- 
ers John  Smltherman's  condition  of 
greater  significance  than  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary establishment.  Surely  we  can  talce 
care  of  our  own. 

Mr.  President,  in  closing,  I  aslc  that  a 
number  of  articles  and  letters  relating 
to  the  Smltherman  case  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord. 

The  material  follows: 

[From  the  Tennesse&n,  May  4. 1982] 

RxrusED  BT  U.S..  Vet  To  Oet  Japan 

Radiation  Cahk 

(By  Joe  Thomas) 

Fayettkvilli.  Tknn.— John  Smltherman 
received  word  last  week  that  he  has  been  ac- 
cepted for  treatment  In  a  hospital  in  Hiro- 
shima, Japan  less  than  a  week  after  being 
turned  down  for  treatment  at  a  n.S.  hospi- 
tal. 

Smltherman  received  word  from  Dr. 
Tomin  Harada,  with  the  Radiation  Re- 
search Foundation  in  Hiroshima,  that  he 
had  been  accepted  for  treatment  of  disabil- 
ities the  Mulberry  resident  says  were  caused 
by  radiation  exposure  he  received  while  in 
the  Navy. 

Both  of  his  legs  have  been  amputated  and 
his  left  hand  Is  swollen  five  times  the 
normal  size. 

He  was  stationed  on  the  U8S  AUen  M. 
Sumner  during  two  nuclear  blasts  on  Bikini 
AtoU  in  the  Marshall  Islands. 

The  notice  of  his  acceptance  in  Japan 
came  just  three  days  after  he  was  notified 
that  he  had  been  rejected  for  treatment  by 
the  National  Naval  Medical  Center  In  Be- 
thesda, Md. 

In  a  letter  addressed  to  Sen.  Jim  Sasser, 
Navy  Secretary  John  Lehman  wrote: 

"A  careful  and  thorough  review  of  Mr. 
Smltherman's  situation  has  been  conducted. 
It  has  been  determined  that  approval  of  his 
request  for  treatment  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center  at  Bethesda,  Md.,  would  be 
inappropriate." 

"I  don't  know  what  to  think."  Smlther- 
man said  of  not  being  accepted  at  Bethesda. 
"But  It's  great  to  be  accepted  to  go  to 
Japan. 

Smltherman  said  if  he  can  obtain  finances 
he  could  be  leaving  for  Hiroshima  during 
the  first  week  of  June. 

The  National  Aaaoclation  of  Atomic  Veter- 
ans is  trying  to  raise  an  estimated  $3,500  to 
14.000  to  finance  the  trip. 


Smltherman  said  NAAV  was  attempting 
to  get  a  grant  from  "The  House  of  Plenty" 
in  Summertowu,  Tenn. 

The  Japanese  Supreme  Court  handed 
down  a  major  #ecision  March  29,  1978,  enti- 
tling atomic  b(imb  survivors  from  any  for- 
eign country,  flegardless  of  their  citizenship 
status,  to  receKe  special  medical  treatment 
in  Japan.  This  decision  enables  American 
victims  to  receive  treatment  at  Japanese  ex- 
pense. I 

[From  the  '^ennessean.  May  10, 1982] 
Vet  Claim^g  N-Test  Malady  To  Be 
;     Honored 
(From  ^taff  and  wire  reports) 

Payetteviix4  Tern.— Supporters  of  John 
Smitherman.  a  Navy  veteran  who  says  radi- 
ation exposure)  he  suffered  in  1946  has  cost 
him  both  his  legs  are  honoring  him  tomor- 
row night  with  a  dinner  and  a  check. 

With  the  $71000  his  supporters  are  con- 
tributing, Smltherman  said  yesterday,  he 
plans  to  fly  t0  Japan  next  Wednesday  in 
hopes  of  obtaining  free  treatment  in  that 
country  for  hik  radiation  exposure.  He  has 
tried  for  six  y^ars  to  convince  the  Veterans 
Administration  that  his  exposure  is  a  serv- 
ice-related problem  and  that  the  VA  should 
pay  for  the  treatment. 

But  the  VA  (has  thus  far  refused,  saying 
Smitherman  bas  failed  to  present  medical 
documentation  to  prove  that  his  malady  is 
service-connected.  However,  there  were  indi- 
cations yesterday  that  an  announcement  on 
a  change  in  the  VA's  stance  could  come 
later  his  week,  possibly  at  the  dinner. 

Smitherman  appeared  before  the  Veter- 
ans Board  of  Appeals  in  Washington  March 
22  for  the  sixth  time. 

The  board  pad  been  scheduled  to  an- 
nounce its  decision  yesterday.  However,  a 
spokesman  for  Rep.  Albert  Oore  Jr.  told 
Smltherman  yesterday  that  the  annouce- 
ment  had  been  delayed  until  sometime  prior 
to  his  departure. 

Smitherman.  angered  by  the  VA's  position 
to  date,  said  he  welcomes  tomorrow's  recog- 
nition from  his  supporters. 

"I'll  meet  so  many  friends  there  and  try  to 
say  hello  to  t|iem  I  probably  won't  get  to 
them  all,"  he  ^d.  "I  think  it  proves  when 
you're  in  trouble,  you  can  look  to  your 
neighbors  and  other  people  for  help." 

Smitherman,  53,  is  to  be  presented  at  the 
dinner  with  a  check  from  a  fund  set  up  to 
send  him  to  Jv>an  for  treatment.  Churches, 
organizations  and  individuals  have  been 
contributing  to  the  fund  and  (7,000  had 
been  collected  by  this  week,  said  Bob  Gar- 
nett,  co-chairman  of  the  Fayettvllle  Jaycees 
committee  wMlch  is  sponsoring  Smlther- 
man's dinner.  I 

We  are  caUng  it  the  John  Smltherman 
Recognition  Qlnner,  for  lack  of  any  other 
thing,  said  Gamett  who  is  also  editor  of  the 
twice-weekly  Blk  Valley  Times  and  Observ- 
er. "It's  a  chaAce  to  say  'good  luck'  to  John 
Smltherman." 

Smltherman,  who  lives  in  Lincoln  Coun- 
ty's Mulberry  community  near  Fayetteville, 
said  he  plans  to  fly  from  Huntsville  next 
Wednesday  via  Los  Angeles  and  Honolulu  to 
Tokyo.  He  said  yesterday  he  will  hold  news 
conferences  in  the  latter  three  cities. 

In  Tokyo,  h^  is  to  undergo  tests  at  the  In- 
ternal Secretion  Research  Foundation  in 
hopes  of  being  accepted  for  4-6  weeks  of 
free  treatment  at  the  Radiation  Research 
Center  in  Nagasaki. 

The  Japanele  hospital  was  set  up  to  pro- 
vide treatment  for  victims  of  radiation  expo- 
sure. Smltheitnan  said  he  learned  of  the 
hospital  and  applied  to  It  through  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Atomic  Veterans,  a 
group  of  veteBans  who  say  they  suffer  from 
radiation  expdsure. 


Smltherman's  lelt  leg  was  amputated 
from  above  the  knee  in  March  1977  and  his 
right  leg  below  the  |nee  In  August  1978.  His 
left  hand  is  now  swollen  to  about  five  times 
Its  normal  size.  Smi^erman  said  VA  doctors 
have  told  him  he  should  consider  having  the 
hand  and  part  of  his  left  arm  amputated. 

Among  those  scheduled  to  speak  at  Smlth- 
erman's dinner  is  Gore,  who  has  testified  In 
Smltherman's  behiAf  before  the  Veteran 
Board  of  Appeals  and  has  made  a  speech  in 
Congress  to  describe  Smltherman's  plight. 

Mike  Kopp,  Qorefs  press  secertary,  said, 
"He's  taken  a  special  interest  in  Smlther- 
man because  his  ca$e  is  so  extreme.  He  did 
serve  for  his  country  and  came  down  with 
the  symptoms  of  this  disease  while  he  was 
in  the  service.  It's  apparent  to  us  that  this  Is 
service-related."        I 

Smltherman  was  {assigned  to  the  n.S.S. 
AUen  U.  Sumner  wfien  the  Navy  ship  was 
docked  at  the  Bikini  atoll  Ir  the  Pacific's 
Marshall  Islands  during  two  atomic  bomb 
tests  at  the  Island  in  July  1946. 

He  said  red  blotches  formed  on  his  feet 
and  legs  about  30  days  later  and  the  limbs 
swelled.  He  was  treated  for  the  swelling  and 
discharged  from  the  Navy  in  August  1947 
for  what  was  then  cf  agnosed  as  a  kidney  ail- 
ment. 

He  said  he  ai 
until  1976,  when  hi 
to  pay  for  them. 

March  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Kenneth  Eat 
Acting  Chairman,  Board  of  Veterans  Ap- 
peals, Washingt^ri,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  As  you  know,  I  have, 
on  numerous  occasions  expressed  my  deep 
concern  that  the  Veterans  Administration 
has  not  ruled  that!  the  present  condition, 
from  which  Mr.  Jotjn  Smltherman  suffers  Is 
Indeed  service  connected.  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  iMxiy  of  evidence  Is  quite  clear. 

Without  doubt,  the  patience  and  tolerance 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Sniitherman  for  the  appro- 
priate appeals  process  Is  more  than  most  of 
us  could  bear.  If  w^  were  to  find  ourselves 
faced  with  his  pain  ^d  suffering. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Veterans  Administra- 
tion is  charged  by  our  government  with  the 
care  of  those  individuals  that  have  been  in- 
jured while  In  the  fervlce  of  our  country.  I 
know  that  you  endeavor  to  administer  this 
care  compassionately.  I  only  ask  that  you 
consider  whether  Mr.  Smitherman  has  re- 
ceived Ills  full  meastu'e  of  compassion. 

I  appreciate  your  granting  me  this  oppor- 
tunity to  reaffirm  my  strong  support  for 
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bed  his  medical  costs 
decided  to  ask  the  VA 


John  Smltherman 
assistance. 

Sincerely, 


n  his  valiant  effort  for 


Jnt  Sassex 
U.S.  Senator. 


April  23, 1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate,  WashiHaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Saiiser.  This  is  in  reply  to 
March  1982  concerning 
Mr.  John  D.  Smitherman,  a  former  member 
of  the  U.S.  Navy. 

A  careful  and  thorough  review  of  Mr. 
Smltherman's  situaiion  has  been  conducted. 
It  has  been  determined  that  approval  of  his 
request  for  treatme^it  at  the  National  Naval 
Medical  Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  would 
be  inappropriate.  Baedical  care  designations 
in  situations  such  sfe  this  are  considered  on 
a  case  by  case  basif .  Due  to  the  additional 
burden  these  designations  create  on  the 
medical  facilities.  It  Is  incumbent  on  me  to 
exercise  this  prerogative  conservatively. 
Generally,  designations  are  limited  to  situa- 
tions where  continility  of  care  is  in  the  best 
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Interest  of  a  patient  whose  eligibility  has  re- 
cently expired  or  in  cases  wherein  a  valua- 
ble teaching  experience  is  presented  by  of- 
fering care  to  an  individual.  As  an  alterna- 
tive to  care  at  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  Mr.  Smitherman  may  wish  to  apply 
to  the  Veterans  Administration  for  care  of 
this  condition  if  a  service  connection  can  be 
established. 

I  hope  you  will  not  deem  this  action  as 
lacking  In  consideration  for  Mr.  Smlther- 
man's feelings.  His  feelings  were  considered: 
however,  the  Government  cannot.  In  fair- 
ness to  those  who  are  eligible  to  receive 
medical  care,  permit  Mr.  Smitherman  to  re- 
ceive treatment  at  the  National  Naval  Medi- 
cal Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland. 
Sincerely  yours, 

JohnLcrman, 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Department  op  the  Navy, 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  10,  1982. 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Sasser:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  3  May  1982  concerning  Mr.  John 
Smitherman. 

As  stated  in  my  previous  letter  of  23  April 
1982,  approval  of  Secretarial  designation  for 
treatment  at  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center,  Bethesda,  Maryland,  Is  not  appro- 
priate In  this  case.  The  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration health  care  system  was  established 
to  determine  service-connected  disabilities 
and  to  provide,  if  appropriate,  the  needed 
care. 

Again,  I  trust  that  you  will  not  deem  this 
action  as  lacking  in  consideration  for  Mr. 
Smitherman.  His  feelings,  as  well  as  estab- 
lished guidelines  for  such  situations,  were 
considered.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  grant  Sec- 
retarial designation  to  Mr.  Smltherman  for 
care,  and  seek  your  understanding  in  this 
regard. 

Sincerely, 

James  F.  Goodrich. 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Navy.m 


JAPAN'S  FIFTH  GENERATION 
COMPUTER  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mi.  President,  much 
public  attention  has  l>een  given  to 
Japan's  premier  technology  initiative, 
the  fifth  generation  computer  project. 
This  project  commits  the  resources  of 
government,  industry,  and  universities 
to  the  development  of  an  advanced 
generation  of  computers  with  the  ca- 
pability of  giving  Japan  supremacy  in 
the  competition  to  develop  informa- 
tion teclmologies. 

I  would  nice  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  written  by  Prof.  M. 
L.  E>ertouzos  of  the  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology  which  provides 
an  excellent  account  of  what  the  fifth 
generation  computer  project  means  to 
the  United  States.  As  importantly. 
Professor  Dertouzos  outlines  a  frame- 
worlc  for  responding  to  the  challenge 
the  fifth  generation  project  repre- 
sents. I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
give  his  ideas  careful  consideration: 

The  article  follows: 
Propitabu    Long-Range    Industrial    Re- 
search:   A    Response    to    the   Japanese 
Fipth  Generation  Computer  Challenge 
(By  Prof.  M.  L.  Dertouzos) 
1.  introduction 
The  familiar  signs  of  a  crisis  in  progress 
are  once  again  upon  us.  Editorials,  articles. 


TV  specials,  conferences,  and  corridor  dis- 
cussions bombard  us  with  the  newest  Japa- 
nese challenge— the  Fifth  Generation  Com- 
puter Project.  Slated  to  consume  upward  of 
$300  million,  this  industry  university  coop- 
erative effort  has  a  very  ambitious  goal:  To 
convert  In  only  one  decade  an  amalgam  of 
very-long-range  research  projects  Into  so- 
cially beneficial  products  and  services  that 
will  give  Japan  world  supremacy  in  the  in- 
formation field. 

Among  the  many  challenges  that  have 
come  from  Japan,  this  is  a  singularly  impor- 
tant one  because  It  strives  to  gain  control  of 
the  Information  Revolution,  a  movement 
which  in  analogy  to  Its  industrial  predeces- 
sor promises  to  radically  change  our  way  of 
life,  dominate  our  economy  and  have  signifi- 
cant geo-political  representations. 

For  Japan,  this  development  Is  as  natural 
as  it  Is  inevitable.  It  matches  their  techno- 
logical orientation  and  lack  of  natural  re- 
sources with  a  technologically  intensive  re- 
source that  all  can  possess  and  no  one  can 
deplace— Information!  For  the  U.S.  this  de- 
velopment is  critical,  for  It  strikes  at  the 
heart  of  our  technological  leadership.  In 
blunt  terms.  It  forces  us  to  ask  whether  we 
would  like  to  see  ten  years  from  now  our 
computer  industry  In  the  same  shape  as 
today's  Detroit.  Information  processing  and 
communications  Is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most 
important  area  of  prospective  U.S.  techno- 
economic  leadership.  If  we  lose  our  lead  in 
this  area,  we  will  suffer  serious  if  not  grave 
economic  consequences.  In  short,  we  cannot 
ignore  the  Japanese  challenge.  We  must  re- 
spond! 

Like  every  challenge,  the  Japanese  assault 
on  our  Informational  dominance,  if  properly 
met,  can  lead  to  a  valuable  opportunity. 
Thus,  in  contemplating  our  response,  we 
should  not  simply  strive  to  preserve  but 
rather  to  enhance  our  own  techno-economlc 
position- a  feasible  prospect  in  Ught  of  the 
10-year  warning  period  that  accompanies 
this  challenge.  Moreoever,  in  doing  so  we 
shall  have  to  reconsider,  with  some  creativ- 
ity, our  traditional  practices.  In  what  fol- 
lows, I  would  like  to  examine  some  of  the 
steps  that  we  might  take,  in  this  spirit  and 
toward  such  a  goal. 

2.  THE  PIPTH  generation  COMPUTER  PROJECT 

Our  first  exposure  to  the  Fifth  Genera- 
tion Computer  Project  took  place  nearly 
two  years  ago  when  one  of  our  scientists 
brought  back  from  Japan  the  first  formal 
project  plan.  Our  first  reaction  was  resent- 
ment! We  reacted  emotionally  because  we 
saw  in  that  plan  many  of  the  research  proj- 
ects of  our  own  Laboratory  and  of  our  sister. 
the  MIT  Artificial  Intelligence  Laboratory. 
Dominant  among  these  projects  were  the 
dataflow  multiprocessor  architectures  of 
Professor  Jack  B.  Dennis  and  the  cognitive 
structures  of  Professor  Gerald  Sussman. 

Before  continuing,  however,  with  the  con- 
sequences of  these  early  reactions,  I  would 
like  to  summarize  for  you  the  Fifth  Genera- 
tion Computer  Project.  Structurally,  this 
plan  calls  for  (1)  multiprocessor  mecha- 
nisms employing  hundreds  and  later  thou- 
sands of  processors;  (2)  inference  mecha- 
nisms capable  of  deriving  higher-level  con- 
cepts from  lower-level  ones;  and  (3)  struc- 
tured luiowledge  bases.  These  top-level  ob- 
jects use  advanced  software  subsystems, 
which  in  turn,  reside  on  top  of  a  VLSI  hard- 
ware base. 

Functionally,  the  Fifth  Generation  proj- 
ect has  set  the  Impressive  goals  of  achieving 
(1)  machine  translation;  (2)  speech  and 
image  understanding;  (3)  the  construction 
of  expert  systems:  and  (4)  applied  problem 
solving. 

Enveloping  these  structural  and  function- 
al charactersltlcs  Is  a  collection  of  societal 
and  national  goals  which  include:  (1)  in- 


creased productivity:  (2)  international  com- 
petition; (3)  saving  energy  and  other  re- 
sources; (4)  coping  with  an  increasingly  aged 
Japanese  society.  Overall  cohesiveneas  is 
achieved  by  the  project's  title,  which  sug- 
gests a  generically  new  system.  Finally,  na- 
tional unity  if  realized  by  the  traditional 
Japanese  cooperation  among  six  participant 
companies  and  by  the  worthy  objective  of 
achieving  technological  and  economic  su- 
premacy in  the  computer  field. 

Earlier  comments  nothwithstanding,  the 
Fifth  Generation  Computer  Project  can  not 
be  simply  characterized  as  a  copy  of  promis- 
ing U.S.  and  European  research.  The  proj- 
ect has  been  thoughtfully  and  creatively 
integrated,  and  Is  likely  to  lead  to  research 
approaches  and  results  that  will  be  original 
and  uniquely  Japanese.  Furthermore,  even 
if  it  does  not  achieve  the  precise  objectives 
that  have  been  set  forth  (a  likely  situation). 
It  will  undoubtedly  create  and  educate  a 
large  number  of  specialists  in  Artificial  In- 
telligence, multiprocessor  architecture,  and 
related  fields. 

Our  initial  anger  at  this  plan  quickly  gave 
way  to  a  different  anger  which,  mixed  with 
frustration,  was  directed  at  our  own  indus- 
try! The  realization  of  this  not-so-subtle 
transformation  became  clear  to  us  when  we 
confronted  our  Japanese  colleagues,  includ- 
ing the  leadership  of  the  Fifth  (jeneration 
Project,  with  the  inevitable  question  "Why 
In  the  world  did  you  copy  us?"  Two  answers 
were  given:  "You  are  research  leaders.  We 
follow!"  and  "You  are  Interested  in  theoreti- 
cal and  prototypical  results.  We  want  to 
make  real  products  and  applications!"  In 
their  simplicity  and  directness  these  an- 
swers confirmed  the  well-known  purpose  of 
University  research  as  the  free  pursuit  and 
dissemination  of  ideas;  and  the  natural  con- 
sequence that  when  these  ideas  are  good, 
they  ought  to  be  reduced  to  Industrial  prac- 
tice. 

It  was  through  this  chain  of  events  and 
thoughts  that  the  Japanese  Plan  led  us  to 
focus  our  attention  on  our  own  industrial 
complex— a  system,  that  with  few  excep- 
tions, is  currently  Incapable  of  pursuing 
Ideas  with  a  very-long-term  gestation  period. 
The  reasons  for  this  uniform  corporate  be- 
havior rest,  of  course,  on  the  nature  and  dy- 
namics of  our  free  enterprise  system:  Our 
corporate  leaders  strive  to  increase  profit- 
ability and  net  capital  assets  in  quarterly,  or 
at  best,  two-year  time  frames.  This  is  what 
we  demand  of  them  as  directors  and  as 
stockholders,  and  this  Is  what  the  Govern- 
ment silently  endorses  with  its  regulations 
and  its  taxation. 

The  success  of  the  Fifth  Generation  C>>m- 
puter  Project  as  a  rallying  force  within 
Japan,  and  a  perceived  eccnomic  threat  out- 
side. Is  undoubtedly  rooted  in  the  spectacu- 
lar and  tangible  achievements  of  that  coun- 
try during  the  last  ttiirty  years.  These 
achievements,  in  turn,  are  attributed  to  the 
attltudinal,  cultural,  managerial  and  work 
characteristics  of  the  Japanese  people.  As  a 
result  of  this  realization,  several  U.S.  pro- 
posals have  been  advanced  calling  for  initi- 
ation In  one  way  or  another  of  these  admi- 
rable traits;  for  example  by  radically  chang- 
ing our  educational  system  and  our  manage- 
ment approaches.  While  there  are  undoubt- 
edly many  ways  in  which  we  could  improve 
our  own  business  practices  by  learning  from 
the  Japanese,  I  believe  that  creative  exploi- 
tation of  our  own  teclmlcal.  social  and  eco- 
nomic system  is  preferable  to  blind  imita- 
tion of  theirs! 

3.  PREREQUISITES  OP  OUR  RESPONSE 

In  order  to  be  successful,  I  believe  that 
our  response  should  recognize  the  following 
assumptions: 

3.1  It  must  work  well  within  our  own  free 
enterprise  system:  Indeed,  it  must  take  ad- 
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vantage  of  the  competitive  and  profit 
threads  that  make  up  our  economic,  politi- 
cal and  social  fabric.  This  assumption  means 
that  centralized  research,  government  con- 
trolled cooperation,  or  the  sharing  of  com- 
petitive secrets  are  not  appropriate  re- 
sponses. 

3.2  It  must  be  a  "U.S.  positive"  rather  that 
a  "Japan  negative"  approach.  Thus,  trying 
to  stop  the  Japanese  is  not  a  feasible  alter- 
native. In  particular,  realization  of  the  re- 
cently evolving  trend  to  close  our  basic  tech- 
nology doors  and  keep  our  own  advances 
from  others  can  only  lead  to  trouble!  This  is 
so  because  the  uniqueness  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  U.S.  in  all  of  its  endeavors  are 
deeply  rooted  in  the  free  enterprise  of  prod- 
ucts, services  and  ideas.  It  is  furthermore 
Impractical  because  of  the  growing  presence 
of  multi-national  corporations  that  diffuse 
national  boundaries.  To  be  sure,  corporate 
secrets  and  technological  applications  that 
are  vital  to  our  national  security  must  con- 
tinue to  be  protected.  But  the  rising  propos- 
als to  arrest  the  export  of  basic  science  and 
technology,  e.g.  by  restricting  research  pub- 
lications and  the  educational  activities  of 
foreign  students  may  have  in  the  long  run  a 
negative  effect  on  our  overall  national  inter- 
est, precisely  because  such  practices  run 
counter  to  our  basic  principles. 

3.3  It  must  strive  to  improve  our  produc- 
tivity, i.e.  to  increase  the  quality  and  reli- 
ability of  our  products,  at  reduced  costs. 
The  Japanese  have  already  demonstrated 
that  our  preconceptions  to  the  contrary  are 
simply  wrong!  Namely,  Increased  quality 
and  reliability  can  be  achieved  concurrently 
with  lower  product  costs. 

3.4  It  must  focus  on  long-term,  high-tech- 
nology research  and  development.  Informa- 
tion-related high  technology  has  always 
been  our  strength.  In  the'  past,  it  was  also 
accompanied  by  a  considerable  time  lead, 
primarily  because  of  the  absence  of  any  seri- 
ous international  competition.  Now,  howev- 
er, that  this  time  lead  is  shrinking,  we  must 
consciously  strive  to  lengthen  it. 

These  assumptions  lead  us  quite  naturally 
to  the  following  conclusion:  Our  response 
should  strive  to  Improve  our  productivity 
and  to  make  very-long-range  U.S.  industrial 
research  attractive  and  effective  within  our 
free  enterprise  system. 

4.  TOWARD  A  RESPONSE 

The  particular  response  that  is  the  focus 
of  this  conference  seems  to  fit  the  above 
prescription  in  several  ways.  I  will  not  dis- 
cuss it  here,  however,  since  that  is  our  pur- 
pose during  this  entire  meeting. 

At  the  outset  I  must  also  admit  that  I 
have  no  concrete  ideas  on  the  first  part  of 
our  response,  namely  on  how  to  Improve  our 
productivity.  This  is,  I  hope,  excusable  and 
understandable  since  product  quality,  reli- 
ability and  cost  are  not  normally  pursued  in 
the  University.  This  knowledge  and  experi- 
ence, however,  does  reside  among  you— the 
representatives  of  our  leading  corporations. 
You  must  accordingly  be  the  principal  ar- 
chitects of  our  response  in  this  area.  The 
only  suggestion  I  can  make  is  that  this 
meeting  be  viewed  as  a  first  step  in  a  con- 
tinuing dialogue,  which  will  hopefully  yield 
some  tangible  results.  Perhaps  what  is  in 
order  here  is  an  inter-company  consortium 
whose  principal  purpose  Is  to  continue 
active  discussion  and  search  for  such  an  ap- 
proach. More  concretely,  I  would  like  to 
hope  that  if  nothing  else  were  to  come  out 
of  this  conference,  you  would  at  least  agree 
to  set  up  such  a  group  and  discuss,  on  an 
inter-company  basis,  the  problem  of  improv- 
ing our  productivity. 

Proceeding  now  with  the  second  part  of 
our  response  I  would  like  to  raise  for  discus- 
sion an  approach  that  is  aimed  at  making 


very  long  raise  U.S.  industrial  research  at- 
tractive and  effective  with  our  free  enter- 
prise system.  This  approach  can  be  viewed 
as  complementary  to  the  main  theme  of  this 
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conference, 
that  we  may  I 
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long-term  prq 
long-term    re 


indeed  to  other  approaches 
?ish  to  pursue.  It  is  based  on 
the  following  [two  ingredients: 

4.1  Substantial    short-term    credits    are 
|e  by  the  government  against 

fibs,  to  companies  that  pursue 
;arch  projects,  e.g.  with  a 
product  or  se^lce  payoff  5-15  years  in  the 
future.  1 

4.2  A  consortium  of  leading  non-profit  re- 
search institutions  identifies  promising 
long-term  re^arch  projects,  serves  as  a 
clearing  hou$e  to  reduce  duplication  df 
effort,  and  Tacts  as  a  communications 
medium  for  tke  participating  corporations. 

Let  us  now  look  at  how  U.S.  corporations, 
the  govemmsnt  and  the  above  consortium 
would  contribute  to  lengthening  the  time 
span  of  indultrial  research.  First,  corpora- 
tions would  l)ave  at  least  three  interrelated 
Incentives  fo8  pursuing  long-term  research; 
(1)  an  Increase  of  current  profits  through 
reduced  taxaion,  (2)  the  Inunediate  benefits 
of  unplanned!  research  fallout  which  invari- 
ably accompany  long-range  research,  and 
(3)  the  poteiitial  long-term  benefits  of  the 
research  itself. 

The  Govefnment  would  experience  a 
short-term  deficit  in  funding  the  above  tax 
credits,  but  wjould  recover  it  in  the  long-run 
from  the  loqg-term  cori>orate  profits  that 
would  result!  from  such  research.  Corre- 
spondlngly-la|ig-term  government  bonds  or 
other  instrui^ents  could  be  used  to  finance 
these  creditsj  and  the  entire  cycle  could  be 
further  tune^  to  absorb  the  financial  risks 
associated  with  long  term  research.  Besides 
these  financliil  considerations,  the  Govern- 
ment would  also  have  the  added  incentive  of 
discharging  its  obligations  to  the  people  by 
improving  the  long-term  basis  of  our  corpo- 
rate infrastructure. 

The  consortium  of  leading  non-profit  in- 
stitutions w($ild  do  what  its  members  do 
best.  i.e.  the  l|lentification  of  novel  high-risk 
research  idea^.  These  ideas,  in  turn,  would 
be  made  available  to  the  participating  com- 
panies on  a  s01ect-as-you-wish  basis.  Thus,  a 
company  could  choose  to  pursue  long-range 
research  on  Ideas  generated  either  by  its 
own  people  or  by  the  consortiiun— in  either 
case,  under  that  company's  own  control. 
Furthermore]  before  making  this  choice, 
such  a  compiny  would  also  know  from  the 
consortium's  i  records  the  number  and  the 
names  of  othler  companies  which  are  pursu- 
ing various  Specific  ideas.  In  this  way,  a 
company  miiht  choose  to  attack  a  project 
either  becaude  no  one  else  is  pursuing  it,  or 
conversely  because  it  cannot  afford  not  to 
compete  with  the  companies  that  have 
chosen  it.  The  information  shared  through 
the  consortium  would  be  controlled  by  the 
participating  companies,  and  would  inevita- 
bly become  sparser  for  any  given  project  as 
individual  breakthroughs  su-e  achieved  and 
reduction  to  practice  approaches.  The  con- 
sortium would  also  help  in  the  communica- 
tion process  among  the  companies,  thereby 
providing  th^  equivalent  of  an  antitrust 
shield.  In  t|iis  capacity,  the  consortiimi 
could  also  bq  used  to  search  for  or  coordi- 
nate other  itter-company  approaches  that 
may  evolve  ^yond  or  in  lieu  of  this  ap- 
proach. Finally,  the  incentives  for  the  con- 
sortium would  be  the  potential  realization 
of  its  ideas  fuid  the  funding  received  for 
their  Identification  and  early  research. 

I        CONCLUSION 

A  response  !to  the  Japanese  challenge  is  a 
necessity  and  even  an  opportunity  for  the 
healthy  development  and  growth  of  U.S.  In- 
formation Technology.  To  be  successful,  our 
response  muat  rest  upon  and  indeed  amplify 


the  fundamental  {forces  behind  our  own 
social  and  techno-eiconomic  heritage.  It  is  in 
this  spirit  that  I  h^ve  made  my  remarks  and 
that  I  join  you  in  today's  continuing  discus- 
sion.* 


COSTA  RIC  L— DEMOCRATIC 
PR  [ORITY 

•  Mr.  KENNEpY.  Mr.  President. 
Costa  Rica  is  th^  sole  country  In  Cen- 
tral America  wUch  has  managed  to 
maintain  a  stror  g,  vigorous,  and  resil- 
ient democracy  for  more  than  30 
years.  At  the  sijne  time,  it  has  suc- 
ceeded far  beyot  d  its  neighbors  in  im- 
proving the  quality  of  life  of  its  citi- 
zens. Despite  tliose  accomplishments, 
it  continues  to  tind  itself  low  on  the 
priority  of  nations  receiving  U.S.  sup- 
port. 

Costa  Rica  no  v  faces  overwhelming 
economic  pressures,  including  a  bal- 
ance-of-paymenti  deficit  of  enormous 
size.  We  can,  and  we  should,  help  this 
democratic  nation  and  its  people 
toward  economic  recovery,  working  to 
create  a  multihational  package  of 
short-  and  long-term  economic  support 
that  can  give  Co^ta  Rica  the  chance  to 
spur  a  new  rciund  of  development 
within  a  democratic  system. 

If  one  compaf'es  our  treatment  of 
Costa  Rica  with  the  kind  of  support 
bestowed  by  the  United  States  on  a 
series  of  represave  regimes  In  El  Sal- 
vador, Guatemala,  or  Nicaragua,  it  is 
not  surprising  jthat  the  citizens  of 
Costa  Rica  may  wonder  what  kinds  of 
values  America  has  represented  in 
Latin  America.    I 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Ronald  liellman,  of  the  Center 
for  Inter-American  Relations  in  New 
York,  raises  thele  questions  in  an  elo- 
quent and  impressive  way. 

He  also  highlights  the  mistaken 
notion  within  tl^e  administration  that 
support  Costa  Rica 
into  a  national  secu- 
;ontradicts  its  demo- 
ita  Rica  has  not  had 
since  1948  and  its 
of  appropriately  lim- 


the  right  way 
now  is  to  force 
rity  mold  that 
cratic  history, 
a   military   fore 
police  forces  ar« 
ited  size. 

Economic  coo|)eration  is  the  right 
path;  military  aid  could  become  a  dead 
end  for  democracy. 

I  ask  that  the  tirticle,  "How  to  help— 
and  hurt— CostA  Rica"  be  printed  in 
the  Record.        I 

The  article  fo^ows: 
[From  the  Los  Ani  ;eles  Times,  May  12, 1982] 
How  To  Help-  and  Hurt— Costa  Rica 
(By  Ron  Ud  O.  Hellman) 

The  inauguration  Saturday  of  Costa 
Rica's  new  presidsnt,  Luis  Alberto  Monge, 
represents  a  critiial  moment  in  U.S.  rela- 
tions with  the  onl^  authentic  democracy  in 
Central  America.  jThe  peaceful  and  demo- 
cratic transfer  of! power  in  San  Jose  coin- 
cides with  the  mo!  t  severe  economic  crisis  in 
Costa  Rica's  history.  The  fundamentally 
economic  nature  oif  the  threat  to  democracy 
in  Costa  Rica  haf  not  been  recognized  by 
Washington. 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  unrealistic 
in  relying  primar^y  on  the  President's  Ca- 
ribbean Basin  Initiative  to  improve  the  im- 
mediate   and    long-term    state    of    Costa 


Rica's  economy.  The  economic  assistance 
provision  of  $70  million  for  1983  falls  far 
short  of  the  sums  required  next  year  and 
for  several  years  ahead,  and  the  initiative's 
one-way  free-trade  arrangement  will  have 
no  effect  on  the  country's  leading  commod- 
ity exports,  its  primary  source  of  hard  for- 
eign exchange.  San  Jose,  to  cover  its  bal- 
ance-of-pajrments  deficit,  needs  at  least  $500 
million  a  year  for  the  next  five  to  six  years. 
This  can  be  secured  from  official,  multilat- 
eral and  commercial  lending  sources,  pro- 
vided Washington  demonstrates  the  leader- 
ship required. 

More  perilous  still,  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration, viewing  Central  America  in  narrow 
U.S.  national-security  terms,  is.  regrettably, 
encouraging  Costa  Rica  to  strengthen  its  ru- 
dimentary security  and  intelligence  appara- 
tus. This  policy  stance  must  be  avoided.  It  is 
inappropriate  to  the  country's  needs  and, 
above  all,  a  threat  to  the  non-military 
nature  of  the  Costa  Rican  state. 

Costa  Rlcans  are  keenly  aware  of  the 
Monge  government's  Intent  to  assure  the 
nation's  internal  security.  Their  leaders'  re- 
sponse has  been  to  give  priority  to  social 
and  economic  policies  rather  than  to  devote 
scarce  resources  to  an  expensive  and  unpop- 
ular security  apparatus.  It  is  a  serious  error 
for  the  Reagan  Administration  to  encourage 
Costa  Rica  to  depart  from  this  historically 
proven  approach. 

The  Costa  Rican  people  have  demonstrat- 
ed a  firm  commitment  to  the  principles  and 
practices  of  their  social,  economic  and  polit- 
ical democracy.  The  inauguration  of  Monge, 
a  moderate,  marks  three  decades  of  peaceful 
and  democratic  transfers  of  power.  In  the 
February  elections,  Costa  Rlcans  gave  less 
than  6  percent  of  their  vote  to  candidates  of 
either  the  left  or  the  far  right.  Voter  par- 
ticipation generally  exceeds  80  percent,  and, 
despite  economic  turmoil,  the  country  con- 
tinues to  be  orderly  and  almost  totally  free 
of  political  violence.  The  people  have  ex- 
pressly repudiated  the  few  recent  attempts 
to  pursue  a  violent  road  to  political  change. 
Above  all  there  is  a  national  commitment 
to  maintain  domestic  peace  without  the  ex- 
istence of  a  standing  army.  Costa  Rlcans  be- 
lieve that  the  absence  of  the  military  en- 
ables their  society  to  sustain  a  strong  demo- 
cratic political  system.  They  are  under- 
standably sensitive  to  the  militaristic  nature 
of  the  state  apparatus  and  the  repressive 
role  played  politically  by  the  armed  forces 
in  nearby  Quatemala,  El  Salvador  and  Nica- 
ragua under  the  Somoza  regime.  Consider- 
ing this  perspective.  Washington's  increas- 
ing reliance  on  military-  and  security-assist- 
ance programs  In  Central  America,  includ- 
ing Costa  Rica  Is  creating  a  high  anxiety  cli- 
mate that  can  only  be  counter-productive. 

As  Central  America's  only  authentic  de- 
mocracy—a vital  distinction— Costa  Rica 
should  be  made  the  centerpiece  of  U.S. 
policy  in  the  region.  The  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration should  reject  Initiatives  that  under- 
mine the  demilitarized  nature  of  the  Costa 
Rican  state,  should  strengthen  through  fi- 
nancial means  Costa  Rica's  ability  to  recu- 
perate economically,  and  should  recognize 
that  Costa  Rica's  difficulties,  given  the 
hardships  already  felt  by  its  people,  require 
a  three-  to  four-year  adjustment  period. 

It  is  precisely  the  political  effects  of  eco- 
nomic sacrifices  that  are  of  greatest  concern 
to  the  new  Costa  Rican  government.  An 
agreement  likely  to  be  signed  soon  with  the 
International  Monetary  fund  calls  for  in- 
creased harsh  economic  measures.  If  the 
people  are  required  to  sacrifice  too  much  In 
too  short  a  time,  both  the  nation's  social 
fabric  and  its  democratic  traditions  will 
weaken. 


Costa  Rica  is  without  question  the  most 
pro-U.S.  country  in  the  hemisphere.  More 
than  10,000  American  retirees  have  elected 
to  live  in  that  small  country,  drawn  by  its 
stability  and  the  friendship  of  its  people.  Its 
crisis  is  manageable  with  U.S.  economic  as- 
sistance and  U.S.  leadership  for  securing 
other  support  internationally  for  Costa 
Rica.  It  would  be  the  best  Investment  that 
the  United  States  could  make  in  the  pursuit 
of  our  national  interest  in  the  Americas.* 


STRENGTH  IN  SERVICES 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  several 
economic  analysts  and  Journalists 
have  noted  that  employment  in  the 
service  sector  has  held  up  surprisingly 
well  in  the  current  recession. 

The  causes  of  this  strength  are  not 
well  understood  in  large  part  because 
the  service  sector  has  received  very 
little  attention  by  economists.  Econo- 
mists, public  officials,  and  decision- 
makers differ  even  on  fundamentals, 
such  as  the  definition  of  services.  In- 
dustries in  this  sector  range  from 
those  employing  high  technology  to 
personal  services  p>erformed  by  un- 
skilled workers. 

Nevertheless,  the  phenomena  of  the 
shift  in  the  economy  to  the  service 
sector  and  the  strength  of  service  em- 
ployment have  been  duly  acknowl- 
edged. 

As  a  proponent  of  strengthening  and 
promoting  the  service  sector,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  San 
Francisco  weekly  entitled  "Strength  in 
Services." 

The  entire  service  sector  deserves  in- 
creased study,  and  I  hope  that  other 
economists  will  contribute  their  time 
and  intellectual  efforts  to  analyzing 
this  sector. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

Strength  in  Services 
(By  Herbert  Runyon) 
(Chart  mentioned  in  Record  not  repro- 
duced.) 

Analysts  looking  for  a  bright  spot  in  the 
otherwise  somber  labor-market  picture  may 
find  it  in  the  services  industry.  Since  mid- 
1981,  employment  has  declined  (sometimes 
sharply)  in  manufacturing,  construction, 
and  other  industries,  but  it  has  continued  to 
expand  in  firms  that  supply  business, 
health,  personal,  entertainment  and  other 
services.  The  services  industry  thus  may 
take  on  part  of  the  employment-stabilizing 
role  that  government  agencies  played  in  ear- 
lier recessions— but  not  in  this  one— espe- 
cially since  services  account  for  one-fourth 
of  all  the  workers  on  private  non-farm  pay- 
rolls. 

These  trends  may  be  difficult  to  discern 
because  of  the  different  meanings  given  to 
the  term  "services"  in  labor-market  discus- 
sions. Here  we  are  referring  to  the  industry 
which  produces  business,  health  and  other 
obvious  services.  By  some  definitions,  how- 
ever, "services"  encompasses  a  broader 
range  of  activities  (such  as  trade  and  trans- 
portation) which  produce  various  intangible 
items  rather  than  tangible  goods.  Statistics 
on  the  broad  services  sector  tell  us  little. 
however,  because  of  the  substantial  differ- 


ences among  the  industries  included  in  this 
definition.  Separately,  but  somewhat  mis- 
leading in  this  context,  analysts  use  the 
term  "service  worker"  to  cover  certain  em- 
ployees who  do  not  fit  into  the  normal  blue- 
collar  or  white-collar  occupational  catego- 
ries. 

RAPID  GROWTH  OP  SBRVICB 

The  recent  strong  performance  of  the 
services  industry  is  not  surprising,  consider- 
ing that  the  industry  has  grown  more  rapid- 
ly than  any  other  throughout  the  past  quar- 
ter-century. However,  the  various  parts  of 
this  industry  have  shown  a  great  diversity 
in  growth  patterns.  In  the  1972-80  period, 
for  example,  health  and  business  services 
grew  more  rapidly  than  the  industry  in  gen- 
eral, and  accounted  for  almost  half  of  the 
Industry's  total  employment  at  the  end  of 
that  span.  In  the  health  sector,  employment 
in  doctors'  and  dentists'  offices  almost  dou- 
bled—rising much  more  rapidly  than  in  the 
larger  hospital  sector.  In  business  services, 
meanwhile,  employment  more  than  doubled 
in  data-processing  and  employment-agency 
services.  Employment  also  increased  very 
rapidly  in  several  smaller  sectors,  such  as 
legal  services  and  social  services;  but  at  the 
other  extreme,  employment  grew  very 
slowly  in  personal  services  (barber,  beauty, 
and  shoe-repair  shops)  and  motion-picture 
theaters. 

The  services  industry  showed  several 
unique  structural  characteristics  during  the 
past  decade.  According  to  Michael  Urqu- 
hart,  writing  in  the  October  1981  issue  of 
the  Monthly  Labor  Review,  women  account- 
ed for  two-thirds  of  the  1972-80  increase  in 
employment  in  this  industry,  primarily  in 
health,  business,  and  social  services.  As  a 
result,  women  now  account  for  60  percent  of 
total  employment  in  the  services  industry. 
Also,  these  women  as  a  group  generally  are 
older  than  those  working  in  other  indus- 
tries. 

As  a  related  matter,  almost  one-fifth  of  all 
workers  in  the  service  Industry  are  part- 
timers— Indeed,  this  industry  accounts  for 
more  than  one-third  of  all  part-time  work- 
ers. Thus,  the  average  workweek  in  services, 
at  less  than  33  hours  last  month,  was  at 
least  six  hours  less  than  in  manufacturing 
(although  three  hours  longer  than  in  retail 
trade). 

Professional  and  technical  workers  tend  to 
dominate  the  services  industry,  accounting 
for  39  percent  of  employment  in  that  indus- 
try compared  with  a  21 -percent  share  of  the 
total  private  workforce,  (The  higher  educa- 
tional requirements  in  this  area  may  help 
account  for  the  older  age  of  the  women 
working  in  services.)  Paradoxically,  in  1980 
professional  and  technical  workers  far  out- 
numbered the  number  of  "service"  workers 
in  the  services  Industry.  Health  services,  for 
example,  showed  a  heavy  representation  of 
physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  managers,  and 
other  professionals,  along  with  such  service- 
type  workers  as  hospital  aides  and  practical 
nurses. 

nacuNE  TO  recession? 

The  recent  strength  in  services  employ- 
ment could  have  been  expected,  since  this 
industry  has  been  relatively  immune  to  all 
the  recessions  of  the  past  several  decades. 
Employment  in  services  increased  in  each  of 
the  four  contractions  since  1960,  although 
in  each  case  at  a  slower  rate  than  in  the  pre- 
ceding expansion  (see  table).  Employment 
trends  in  trade,  transportation  and  other 
parts  of  the  broader  "service"  sector  paral- 
leled the  trends  in  the  services  industry,  but 
to  a  lesser  degree— and  as  expected,  employ- 
ment in  goods-producing  Industries  dropped 
sharply  in  every  business  contraction. 
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During  the  recession  which  began  last 
July,  services  employment  has  risen  at  a  2.2- 
percent  aimual  rate— an  increase  of  310,000 
jobs  (see  chart).  But  during  this  same  July- 
April  period,  only  retail  trade  and  finance 
showed  increases  among  other  industries  In 
the  broader  "service"  sector— and  indeed, 
total  employment  in  this  sector  dropped 
slightly  for  the  first  time  in  any  recession  of 
the  past  two  decades.  Employment  in  the 
goods-producing  sector  meanwhile  dropped 
sharply,  for  an  overall  loss  of  l.S  million 
Jobs. 

Unemployment  has  increased  in  the  serv- 
ices industry  as  elsewhere  during  this  reces- 
sion. The  Jobless  rate  in  the  combined  serv- 
ices and  finance  industry  has  risen  almost  a 
full  percentage  point  since  last  summer's 
peak,  to  7.0  percent  in  April.  But  in  con- 
trast, the  Jobless  rate  for  all  non-farm  work- 
ers reached  9.9  percent  in  April— and  the 
rate  reached  11.3  percent  in  manufacturing 
and  19.4  percent  in  construction. 

mPU>YIIXltT  AND  IKVKSTMENT 

The  strength  in  services  employment, 
however,  has  gone  hand-in-hand  with  a  flat 
level  of  investment  in  that  sector  over  the 
past  decade.  Previously,  in  the  1947-73 
period.  Investment  increased  much  more 
rapidly  in  that  area  than  in  non-farm  busi- 
ness generally.  But  between  1973  and  1980, 
real  Investment  in  the  services  Industry 
grew  at  only  a  0.2-percent  rate  annually, 
compared  with  a  2.6-percent  rate  of  invest- 
ment growth  for  all  non-farm  business. 

Altogether,  the  continued  expansion  of  an 
industry  which  accounts  for  one-fourth  of 
all  private  non-farm  employment  helps  to 
ImiMirt  a  certain  amount  of  stability  to  the 
labor-market  situation.  At  the  same  time, 
the  flat  level  of  capital  spending  by  this 
fast-growing  industry  suggests  a  declining 
capital-labor  ratio,  which  in  turn  implies 
minimal  gains  in  productivity.  Indeed  pro- 
ductivity growth  has  lagged  recently  in  serv- 
ices; re&l  output  per  hour. declined  at  a  3.6- 
percent  annual  rate  in  services  over  the 
1972-79  period,  compared  with  a  0.7-percent 
average  rate  of  decline  in  all  private  indus- 
try. The  lagging  productivity  figures  thus 
indicate  the  presence  of  continued  cost  pres- 
sures In  an  increasingly  important  part  of 
the  national  economy. 


THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 
•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues an  article  by  WUllam  Van  Al- 
styne,  Perkins  professor  of  constitu- 
tional law  at  Duke  University,  which 
appeared  in  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  on  February  3.  1982.  He  ex- 
plains why  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment would  strengthen  our  Constitu- 
tion. 


I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  In 
the  Record.; 

The  article  follows: 
The  CoKstirunoN  Would  Bk  Poorxr 
Without  ERA 
(By  William  Van  Alstyne) 

This  June  will  mark  either  the  passing  of 
an  era  or  tha  passage  of  an  ERA.  Without 
approval  of  three  additional  state  legisla- 
tures, 50  yeus  of  efforts  that  moved  two- 
thirds  of  booi  houses  in  Congress,  and  a 
decade  of  eftort  that  won  approval  by  35 
states,  will  en|l  in  failure.  The  world's  oldest 
written  extant  Constitution,  our  own,  would 
still  provide  no  fundamental  commitment 
that  "equalitf  of  rights  under  the  law  shall 
not  be  deni^  or  abridged  by  the  United 
States  or  by  ahy  State  on  account  of  sex." 

Prudent  people  already  think  they  know 
the  outcome— that  among  15  states  there 
will  be  no  favorable  majorities  In  the  gener- 
al assemblies  of  even  three  states.  Already 
the  27th  Amendment  is  treated  as  a  game, 
the  outcome  of  which  we  luiow.  "They"  (the 
women)  have  lost. 

Prom  withiil  the  Constitution  where  I  live 
professlonsUly,  the  view  is  quite  different.  It 
Is  a  view  of  pending  loss,  of  historic  and  con- 
stitutional optwrtunlty  about  to  be  forfeit- 
ed. It  is  also  A  professional  sense  of  sheer 
amazement.  1 1  would  have  thought  that  the 
chance  to  count  oneself  significantly  in 
adding  a  mefnorable  and  permanent  im- 
provement t«  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States^  would  not  lightly  be  rejected 
by  men  and  t«romen  whose  other  votes  in 
state  assemblies  cannot  possibly  be  compa- 
rable in  signillcance.  It  is  incredible  to  me 
that  state  as»embly  members,  living  from 
year  to  year  through  forgettable  bills  of  ap- 
propriation, eiidless  caucuses,  and  recurring 
campaigns  do  not  see  how  one  vote,  on  this 
issue,  provides  a  greater  claim  to  history 
than  anything  else  they  may  do. 

The  indiffegence  of  state  assembly  mem- 
bers to  make  ratification  their  most  impor- 
tant business  cannot  be  on  grounds  that  the 
27th  Amendment  is  trivial,  because  It  is  not. 
It  carries  into  words  eminently  suitable  for 
a  Constitution  a  proposition  neither  conde- 
scending nor  at  all  objectionable.  Rather, 
like  the  13th  Amendment  (which  forever  In- 
terred chattel  slavery)  it  speaks  against  the 
recurring  and  incorrigible  tendencies  of  gov- 
ernment to  >e  condescending,  ignorantly 
denying  equality  of  rights  by  gender. 

The  objection  that  the  wording  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  be  an  iron 
bed  of  Procrultes.  relentlessly  indifferent  to 
any  gender-related  distinctions  at  all  (the 
example  is  often  given  of  mandatory  unisex 
dressing  rooms  or  bathrooms  in  all  govem- 
mentally-operated  facilities)  Is  quite  mistak- 
en. Where  considerations  of  hygiene,  safety, 
and  privacy  aee  involved,  •equality  of  rights 
under  the  law '  (which  is  exactly  and  only 
what  the  amendment  provides)  is  plainly 
not  offended  by  separate  facilities  equal  in 
usefulness  and  the  separateness  of  which 
signatizes  no  <^e. 

On  the  oth^r  hand,  I  have  heard  it  said 
that  the  27th  i  Amendment  is  not  needed  be- 
cause the  Cotistitution  already  adequately 
speaks  to  thi^  subject.  But  this.  too.  is  seri- 
ously in  erroi  The  equal  protection  clause 
(of  the  14th  Amendment)  has  embarrassed 
the  Supreme  Court  by  Its  very  poor  adapt- 
ability to  getider-based  discrimination  by 
government. 

Partly  this  it  so  because  such  forms  of  un- 
equal treatment  by  government  played  vir- 
tually no  rolo  whatever  in  its  Reconstruc- 
tion passage,  in  1868.  Partly  it  is  because  the 
sole  reference  to  sex  in  the  14th  Amend- 
ment itself  explicitly  allowed  women  togeth- 
er to  be  denlfd  any  right  to  vote  (an  "ac- 
commodatloni  provided  by  the  14th  Amend- 
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ment  that  it  required  the  separate  19th 
Amendment,  ratified  in  1920,  to  overcome). 
And  partly  it  is  because  the  court  fully  un- 
derstands that  gender-based  laws  cannot  be 
analyzed  in  perfect  analogy  to  race-based 
laws  (which  are  the  focus  of  the  14th 
Amendment),  and  that  the  comparison  is 
often  very  faulty. 

This  difference  \t  recognized  in  the  differ- 
ent language  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment itself.  Thus,  [it  provides  for  "equality 
of  rights  under  the  law,"  and  admits  to 
common  sense  tjistinctions  relevant  to 
gender  that  would  hot  be  relevant  to  race. 

The  fact  is  thaK  the  Constitution  is  a 
poorer  document  fithout  this  amendment. 
Just  as  it  was  once  even  weaker  In  having  no 
14th  Amendment  and.  in  the  begiiming,  no 
BiU  of  Rights  at  all. 

The  amendment;  should  be  read  again, 
read  privately,  thiought  about  quietly.  It 
should  be  compared  with  the  balance  of  our 
Constitution,  its  Conformity  in  style  and 
spirit  examined  fairly  and  with  detachment. 
If  that  is  done,  then  by  June  It  is  still  possi- 
ble for  us  to  mark;  the  passage  of  the  27th 
Amendment,  and  qot  simply  the  passing  of 
anenu* 


STATEMENT 
PARRY.     PR: 
AMERICAN 

•  Mr.  BIDEN. 


BY       ROBERT       W. 

IDENT     OF     THE 

CAL  SOCIETY 

Iijlr.  President.  I  would 


like  to  share  ^^th  my  colleagues  a 
recent  statement  by  Robert  W.  Parry, 
president  of  thi  American  Chemical 
Society.  J 

The  statement  was  brought  to  my 
attention  by  my  jgood  friend  Gilbert  J. 
Sloan.  It  was  submitted  at  an  April  19, 
1982.  hearing  held  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Lal}br  and  Human  Re- 
sources regarding  the  fiscal  year  1983 
National  Scienc^  Foundation  authori- 
zation. 

The 
cause 


statemer 
it    forcefi 


is  noteworthy  be- 
y  underscores  the 
critical  difficulties  currently  facing  sci- 
entific research  [and  education  in  the 
United  States. 

For  example,  fti  the  area  of  chemis- 
try^to-  Parry  p<^ints  out  that: 

The  Instrumentation  used  to  train 
students  in  our  universities  is  clearly 
Inferior;  i 

Current  llmite*  research  budgets  are 
seriously  hampering  desired  scientific 
advances; 

There  is  a  serious  concern  about 
whether  the  United  States  will  have 
an  adequate  number  of  chemical  pro- 
fessionals in  the  pext  5  years. 

But  chemistry  is  not  the  only  disci- 
pline faced  with  these  kinds  of  diffi- 
culties—they unfortunately  are 
common  to  reseirch  and  education  in 
aU  the  scienceii  at  this  time.  And 
noting  this,  Mr.  [Parry  correctly  states 
that  "the  proble^  of  scientific  literacy 
for  our  citizeny  {looms  as  a  challenge 
to  all  our  hopes  and  dreams  as  a 
Nation." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  challenge 
which  we  caimot  afford  to  ignore. 

Our  Nation's  greatness  has  been 
built  to  no  small  degree  upon  a  long- 
standing preeminence  in  science  and 
technology.  As  iwe  move  toward  the 
21st  century  du-ing  a  period  of  rapid 


scientific  and  technological  change,  we 
will  find  ourtselves  left  far  behind  if 
we  do  not  make  necessary  commit- 
ments of  resources  and  will  that  are 
going  to  be  required  to  keep  pace  with 
that  change. 

The  time  for  making  these  commit- 
ments is  nmning  short.  Already  we  are 
seeing  our  Nation  falling  behind  in 
key  areas,  and  the  picture  can  only 
worsen  unless  we  act  decisively  and 
soon. 

The  responsibility  for  such  an  effort 
clearly  cannot  lie  with  Government 
alone.  Many  segments  of  our  society 
must  play  a  role.  But  Government,  for 
its  part,  can  and  should  make  valuable 
contributions  by  providing  strong  sup- 
port in  the  areas  of  scientific  research 
and  education. 

This  may  be  difficult  to  do  during 
the  current  period  of  budget  austerity, 
but  we  should  not  shrink  from  the 
task  for  this  reason.  Many  things  are 
going  to  be  difficult  during  this  period, 
and  our  goal  must  not  simply  be  to 
reduce  Government  spending,  but  also 
to  determine  what  our  spending  prior- 
ities should  be  within  the  frtimework 
of  the  funds  which  are  available  to  us. 

In  my  judgment,  support  for  scien- 
tific research  and  education  should  be 
in  the  forefront  of  those  priorities. 

I  ask  that  the  full  text  of  Mr. 
Parry's  statement  be  included  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  The  American 
Chemical  Society  is  pleased  to  have  this  op- 
portunity to  present  Its  view  on  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation.  The  Foundation's 
importance  to  the  scientific  research  enter- 
prise in  the  U.S.  is  beyond  dispute.  NSF 
bears  the  major  responsibility  for  maintain- 
ing the  health  of  basic  scientific  research  In 
the  U.S.  It  accounts  for  about  28  percent  of 
federal  support  for  basic  research  in  aca- 
demic institutions  and  maintains  U.S.  scien- 
tific strength  by  funding  research  in  all 
fields  of  science  and  engineering,  through 
grants  to  more  than  2,000  colleges,  universi- 
ties, and  other  research  institutions  in  all 
parts  of  the  U.S. 

The  statement  presented  in  the  following 
pages  focuses  on  research  and  education  in 
chemistry  because  this  is  the  area  in  which 
we  have  the  most  information.  However, 
these  remarks  are  not  to  be  Interpreted  as  a 
plea  for  chemistry  alone,  since  history 
shows  quite  clearly  that  an  orderly  develop- 
ment of  the  entire  fabric  of  science  is  essen- 
tial for  the  health  of  any  single  science. 

ACCOMPUSHMSNT  AND  POTENTIAL  IN 
CHEMISTRY 

Contributions  made  by  chemistry  to  our 
national  progress  are  most  Impressive.  New 
and  better  materials  ranging  from  the 
super-tough  fiber  "Kevlar"  to  mediclnals 
such  as  the  newly  approved  Hepatitis  B  vac- 
cine, and  the  platinum  complex  for  treating 
one  of  the  forms  of  cancer,  and  to  a  variety 
of  agricultural  chemicals  which  are  essen- 
tial to  our  agricultural  enterprise  have  their 
roots  in  the  science  of  chemistry.  Technol- 
ogy arising  directly  from  chemistry  is  re- 
sponsible for  6%  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct. In  addition,  chemistry  plays  a  support- 
ing role  in  food  production  and  a  crucial 
role  In  energy  technology.  These  two  areas 


account  for  over  30%  of  the  gross  national 
product. 

Basic  research  in  photochemistry,  physi- 
cal chemistry,  and  solid  state  inorgaiilc 
chemistry  contributed  to  the  development 
of  the  silicon  Integrated  circuit.  The  advent 
of  ultra-clear  glass  made  possible  the  devel- 
opment of  optical  fibers  which  are  bringing 
about  dramatic  changes  in  the  communica- 
tions  Industry.  The  discovery  of  a  catalytic 
method  for  refining  petroleum,  and  its  in- 
clusion in  the  crude  oil  refining  process 
through  imaginative  chemical  engineering, 
increased  the  gasoline  yield  from  crude  pe- 
troleum to  80  percent  as  compared  to  a 
value  of  50  percent  without  the  process.  It  is 
estimated  that  200  million  barrels  of  crude 
oil  are  saved  each  year  by  this  process.  Fi- 
nally, chemistry  is  Important  to  most  scien- 
tific disciplines  ranging  from  molecular  biol- 
ogy to  astronomy.  Chemistry  is  truly  a  "cen- 
tral science." 

The  potential  opportunities  for  further 
discovery  and  development  in  the  chemical 
sciences  are  vast.  Chemistry  is  poised  as 
never  before  to  enter  a  new  period  of  fruit- 
ful inquiry  l>ecause  of  advances  in  theory, 
discoveries  in  synthetic  chemistry,  and  the 
advent  of  new  classes  of  instrumentation. 
Whether  or  not  the  U.S.  develops  this  po- 
tential depends  on  the  resources  which  we 
as  a  nation  are  willing  to  commit. 

SOURCES  or  SUPPORT  POR  BASIC  CRZMICAI. 
RESEARCH 

According  to  the  NSF  series  Federal 
Funds  for  Research  and  Development,  total 
federal  funding  of  t>asic  chemical  research 
was  $290  million  in  1981.  Six  federal  agen- 
cies are  the  major  sources  of  funds  for  such 
research  in  chemistry:  The  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  Department  of  Energy,  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency,  and  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  In  1981  the  NSF  provided  about  10 
percent  of  the  federal  support  for  basic  re- 
search in  chemistry  in  the  United  States. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  funded  33  percent  of 
all  university  basic  research  in  chemistry. 
Thus  the  vitality  of  the  research  base  in  our 
academic  institutions  depends  heavily  upon 
NSF. 

Support  of  NSF  Is  probably  one  of  the 
better  long-term  uses  of  federal  resources. 
The  Foundation's  support  of  chemical  re- 
search is  crucial  to  the  advancement  of 
-  chemistry  on  all  fronts  because  NSF  tries  to 
ensure  the  pursuit  of  opportunities  In  basic 
research  not  explored  by  the  mission  agen- 
cies. NSF  can  support  the  "bold  idea"  or 
"new  thought"  from  which  the  next  major 
scientific  advance  will  come. 

According  to  NSF  statistics,  support  for 
basic  chemical  research  in  the  1970*8  from 
all  sources,  federal  and  nonfederal,  varied 
little  In  constant  dollars.  The  federal  share 
fluctuated  around  40  percent  while  indus- 
try's share  fluctuated  around  50  percent; 
this  latter  point  deserves  comment.  Indus- 
trial research  complements,  but  is  certainly 
no  substitute  for.  federal  efforts  to  advance 
the  science  of  chemistry  on  all  fronts.  The 
programs  of  NSF  provide  the  "cutting  edge" 
of  our  research  enterprise.  Their  impor- 
tance is  far  larger  than  their  dollar  value 
would  indicate. 

NSP  REQUEST  POR  FISCAL  TEAR  1983 

It  is  in  the  best  interest  of  the  country  for 
Congress  to  fund  the  NSF  at  the  level  pro- 
posed by  the  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  Under  this  proposal,  support  for  re- 
search and  related  activities  would  increase 
from  the  fiscal  year  1982  current  plan  of 
$969.7  million  to  a  total  of  $1,055.6  million 
in  fiscal  year  1983,  representing  an  increase 
of  $84.9  million  or  8.7  percent.  In  view  of 
the    urgent    need    to    reduce    the    federal 


budget  deficit  and  the  resulting  intense 
pressure  to  cut  discretionary  programs,  the 
Society  supports  the  Administration's 
budget.  However,  the  proposed  funding 
level  for  NSF  Is  by  no  means  the  optimum. 
Many  excellent  research  proposals  deserv- 
ing support  will  continue  to  be  unfunded,  as 
was  the  case  in  the  past  years  in  the  Chem- 
istry Division  at  NSF. 

The  fiscal  year  1983  proposed  budget  for 
the  Chemistry  Division  is  $66.1  million.  This 
represents  an  increase  of  $5.4  million  or  8.9 
t>ercent.  allowing  for  little  growth  when  dis- 
counted for  inflation.  Following  upon  six 
consecutive  no-growth  years,  the  request  for 
fiscal  year  1983  clearly  is  not  extravagant. 
The  same  can  be  said  about  the  proposed 
funding  for  the  Chemical  and  Process  Engi- 
neering Division,  and  for  other  NSF  pro- 
grams in  which  chemistry  plays  a  support- 
ing role.  The  U.S.  cannot  afford  the  luxury 
of  funding  less  research  through  NSF  than 
proposed  by  the  Administration. 

TABlf  ON  NSF  PROGRAMS  SUPPORTING  CHEMISTRY  AND 
CHEMiai  ENGINEERING 
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MANAGEMENT  OP  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
POUNDATION 

The  American  Chemical  Society  has  full 
confidence  in  the  National  Science  Board 
and  in  the  current  management  of  the  NSF. 
We  reiterate  a  statement  made  on  April  27, 
1981  by  Professor  Albert  Zettlemoyer,  1981 
President  of  the  AC^.  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and  Space  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation.  He  said.  "We  urge 
the  Congress  to  exercise  its  oversight  func- 
tions and  continue  to  review,  analyze,  criti- 
cize, and  support  the  Foundation,  while  re- 
sisting the  natural  inclination  to  become  too 
explicit  In  Instructing  the  Foundation  on 
how  to  achieve  Its  mission." 

In  our  Judgement  the  NSF  Is  very  effec- 
tive in  supporting  only  top  quality  science. 
Seven  specially-appointed  panels  of  distin- 
guished scientists  reviewed  the  operation  of 
the  Chemistry  Division  in  1980.  Without  ex- 
ception these  seven  panels  of  experts 
praised  the  methods  used  by  the  Chemistry 
Division  to  ensure  that  only  high  quality  re- 
search is  funded.  The  programs  reviewed 
represented  research  of  very  high  quality. 
We  will  now  turn  to  the  consideration  of  a 

numl>er  of  Issues  facing  the  U.S.  chemical 

profession. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

An  expanding  Ixxly  of  information  indi- 
cates that  the  instrumentation  used  to  train 
students  in  our  universities  is  clearly  Inferi- 
or to  that  used  In  industry.  Advances  in  in- 
strumentation have  been  occurring  at  a  furi- 
ous pace,  principally  because  of  advances  in 
electronic  hardware  and  computers.  Replac- 
ing worn-out  Instruments  and  laboratory 
equipment,  and  updating  laboratories  with 
new,  advanced  instrumentation,  are  ex- 
tremely expensive  propositions.  Moot  aca- 
demic laboratories  have  not  been  able  to 
keep  up.  The  end  cost  can  be  enormous  be- 
cause research  laboratories  that  are  inad- 
equately equipped  spawn  inefficiencies  and 
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produce  inadequately  trained  scientists.  The 
olMOleacence  of  Instrumentation  used  for  in- 
struction is  even  worse  than  that  for  re- 
search Instrumentation. 

The  present  plan  of  the  NSP  Chemistry 
Division  to  put  $5.8  million  into  instrumen- 
tation for  departmental  use  and  an  addi- 
tional $6.0  million  for  special  instrumenta- 
tion for  Individual  research  projects  Is  ex- 
tremely wise.  This  plan  recognizes  the  de- 
pendence of  the  research  enterprise  on  an 
expanding  arsenal  of  very  sophisticated  re- 
search tools.  These  new  instruments  are  ur- 
gently needed  for  both  research  and  train- 
ing. However.  It  must  be  recognized  that 
this  $11.8  million  is  being  diverted  from  re- 
search grants.  This  approach  Is  not  the  ull- 
mate  answer  to  the  Instrumentation  prob- 
lem, "me  funds  obtained  in  this  manner  do 
not  measure  up  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
problem. 

AOIQUACT  or  RKSEAKCR  GRAHTS  IH  CHZMISTKT 

There  Is  evidence  that  the  current  limited 
research  budgets  are  seriously  hampering 
desired  scientific  advances.  The  seven  out- 
side panels  that  reviewed  the  way  the  chem- 
istry Division  dispenses  its  grant  money 
were  dismayed  at  the  large  number  of  good 
research  proposals  that  had  to  be  declined 
for  laclc  of  money.  The  extremely  competi- 
tive nature  of  the  selection  process  severely 
affects  the  young  investigators  who  are  to- 
morrow's professors.  The  NSF  Chemistry 
Dlvlalon  is  cvirrently  funding  only  one  out  of 
five  proposals  received  from  first-time  appli- 
cants. Those  who  are  new  to  the  system  and 
have  not  developed  a  long  record  of  accom- 
plishment are  having  a  terrible  time  obtain- 
ing funding.  In  some  cases  their  inability  to 
obtain  funding  has  been  used  to  deny  them 
permanent  positions  on  university  faculties. 
It  Is  quite  certain  that  more  than  20%  of 
the  bright  young  men  and  women  beginning 
careers  in  university  teaching  are  capable  of 
doing  constructive  and  valuable  research. 
The  American  Chemical  Society  believes 
that  when  so  many  young  investigators 
cannot  get  funding,  our  country  Is  the  loser. 

Because  inflation  is  very  seriously  eroding 
the  ability  of  investigators  to  carry  out  their 
research  goals,  the  Chemistry  Division  has 
decided  to  increase  the  average  size  of 
grants  in  FY  1983  to  compensate  for  infla- 
tion. Most  of  the  budgeting  increases  for 
chemistry  will  be  used  in  this  manner  and 
the  overall  number  of  grants  will  remain 
constant  at  875.  Thus,  the  long-term  prob- 
lem of  an  insufficient  number  of  grants  will 
remain. 

In  Chemical  and  Process  Engineering  the 
FY  1983  budget  provides  for  an  increase  In 
the  number  of  awards.  In  spite  of  this  in- 
crease, the  overall  number  of  awards  in  FY 
1983  remains  relatively  small  at  403. 
scikuck  educatioh 

Science  education  U  one  of  the  more  visi- 
ble trouble  spots  in  the  U.S.  scientific  appa- 
ratus. A  host  of  problems  have  been  identi- 
fied and  much  information  is  already  on  the 
record.  The  major  issues  are  reviewed  here. 

PROnCIKNCY  or  RICH  SCHOOL  GRADOATIS  IM 
KATHKMATICS  AND  SCIENCE 

The  problem  of  scientific  literacy  for  our 
citizenry  looms  as  a  challenge  to  all  of  our 
hopes  and  dreams  as  a  nation.  For  reasons 
still  not  well  defined,  the  Interest  of  young 
Americans  in  science  and  mathematics  Is  de- 
clining. The  situation  has  been  worsening 
over  the  past  IS  years.  The  presentation  of 
science  to  our  young  people  in  high  school 
and  college  is  generating  little  interest  In 
this  area  of  human  endeavor  that  is  truly 
central  to  life  in  any  modem  nation.  Fewer 
and  fewer  high  school  students  are  taking 


courses  in  high  school  chemistry,  physics,  or 
mathematics.  Jn  1980  less  than  17%  of  the 
students  in  hl^h  school  had  studied  chemis- 
try and  only  10%  had  studied  physics.  This 
problem  is  at)  the  root  of  the  shortage  of 
technical  expf  rts  in  America.  In  view  of  the 
demographic  data  indicating  that  the 
number  of  U.6.  citizens  reaching  the  age  of 
18  will  decline  over  the  next  10  years  (from 
4.2  million  in  1980  to  3.3  miUion  in  1990), 
there  is  causa  for  concern  that  the  pool  of 
talent  requirol  to  oi>erate  America's  Indus- 
trial and  military  enterprise  Is  shrinking  at 
a  time  when  opportunities  for  discovery  and 
development  we  very  high.  This  problem 
deserves  serious  examination  by  academla. 
Industry,  and  eovenunent. 

short aol  of  quaufied  science  and 
ma:  'hqcatics  teachers 
Fewer  youf  g  people  are  preparing  to 
become  science  and  mathematics  teachers, 
causing  a  sev^r  shortage  in  these  fields.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  4  recent  survey  of  secondary 
school  principals  shows  that  50%  of  the 
newly  emplofed  science  and  mathematics 
teachers  are  ■  unqualified.  They  are  em- 
ployed on  an  emergency  basis  because  of 
the  shortage  of  qualified  teachers.  In  addi- 
tion. It  has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  Society  that  teachers  experienced  in 
other  fields  but  without  credential  for 
chemistry  teaf;hlng  are  being  reassigned  by 
school  admlaistrators  to  the  chemistry 
classroom. 

PH.dJ  SUPPLY  IN  CHEIflSTRT 

At  present !  there  is  a  serious  concern 
about  whether  the  U.S.  will  have  an  ade- 
quate number  of  chemical  professionals  to 
operate  the  cliemical  enterprise  in  the  next 
five  years.  A  Revere  shortage  of  Ph.D.  ana- 
lytical chemi$ts  already  became  apparent 
last  year.  Thfe  problem  Is  so  severe  that  a 
chemical  indietry  panel  is  Investigating  the 
options  faced  by  the  chemical  profession. 
The  shortage  of  chemical  engineers  is  also 
recognized  as  a  serious  national  problem. 
Survey  data  indicate  that  the  situation  will 
get  worse  before  it  gets  better. 

A  major  portion  of  the  chemical  research 
and  development  work  of  the  country  is 
spearheaded  by  well  trained  Ph.D's.  Thus, 
the  supply  of  chemistry  Ph.D.'s  concerns  us. 
In  1980  the  country  produced  fewer  Ph.D.'s 
In  chemistry  01,538)  than  In  1966  (1,594).  To 
put  this  comparison  into  perspective,  the 
number  produced  in  1966  was  Judged  to  be 
inadequate  to  meet  the  nation's  needs  then. 
A  further  complication  Is  that  22%  of  the 
Ph.D.'s  produced  In  1980  was  composed  of 
foreign  nationals,  many  of  whom  are  not 
available  for  tjie  U.S.  labor  force. 
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BY  IN  SCIENCE  EDUCATION 


Last  year  tie  American  Chemical  Society 
strongly  opposed  the  elimination  of  funds 
for  Science  ^d  Engineering  Education  at 
the  NSP.  We  istated  this  position  to  the  Ad- 
ministration and  to  the  Congress.  The  Soci- 
ety has  a  very  genuine  interest  In  science 
education.  A  number  of  AC^  permanent  op- 
erations are  devoted  to  chemical  education, 
including  a  staff  of  30  at  National  Head- 
quarters, a  Committee  on  Chemical  Educa- 
tion, and  a  Division  of  Chemical  Education 
with  2,800  members.  These  activities  are  a 
major  component  of  the  total  ACS  oper- 
ations. Thus,  as  one  might  expect,  the  Soci- 
ety supports  a  strong  federal  effort  in  sci- 
ence educatioti. 

This  year,  bgain,  we  are  facing  an  NSF 
budget  that  eliminates  the  Directorate  of 
Science  and  Engineering  Education  and 
takes  the  Fo«ndation  out  of  the  education 
business,  except  for  the  continued  adminis- 
tration of  a  gt^uate  fellowship  program  of 
$15  million.  .The  National  Science  Board 


and  the  Director  of  NSF  are  looking  to  the 
new  Commission  0$  PrecoUege  Education  in 
Mathematics,  Sciehce,  and  Technology  to 
come  up  with  a  plah  to  "do  something  about 
the  problems"  in  precoUege  mathematics 
and  science  education,  and  not  Just  to  study 
them.  j 

This  course  of  action  has  been  seriously 
questioned  by  members  of  the  Congress  and 
by  organizations  concerned  about  the  state 
of  science  education  in  the  U.S.  While  re- 
maining strong  supporters  of  a  federal  role 
in  science  education  through  the  NSF.  the 
Society  does  support  the  concept  of  the 
Commission.  The  loUowing  points  carried 
great  persuasive  weight  In  the  formulation 
of  our  position:       I 

As  stated  earlierl  the  problem  in  science 
education  developed  over  the  past  15  years. 
It  took  the  convergence  of  many  sictions  and 
factors  to  bring  about  the  current  scientific 
illiteracy  that  Is  a  oational  disgrace.  Factors 
beyond  the  control  of  any  one  group  were  at 
work,  such  as  the  cultural  aversion  to  sci- 
ence and  technology  that  developed  in  the 
60*8.  Research  scientists  are  to  blame  for 
their  neglect,  and  sometimes  disdain,  toward 
science  educators.  Educators  are  to  blame 
for  some  poorly  thought  out  programs 
which  did  not  deliver  as  exp>ected.  Govern- 
ment programs  demanding  that  scientists 
choose  between  careers  in  research  or  edu- 
cation are  to  blanje.  And  finally,  the  Con- 
gress is  to  blame  f^r  creating  a  hodgepodge 
of  programs  in  response  to  the  desires  of  its 
members'  constituencies. 

The  Administration  is  proposing  the  ter- 
mination in  FY  19^3  of  aU  NSF  activities  in 
science  and  engineering  education,  except 
for  the  graduate  fellowships  program.  It  is 
clear  that  the  decision  was  precipitated  in 
part  by  budget  conjtraints.  The  termination 
of  all  NSF  involvement  in  precoUege  educa- 
tion in  science  anfl  mathematics  would  be 
totally  unacceptable.  Such  action  would  vio- 
late the  statutory  charter  of  the  P\>unda- 
tion.  and  is  not  responsive  to  current  nation- 
al needs.  We  take  note,  however,  that  the 
National  Science  ^oard  and  the  Director 
have  taken  steps  {that  could  pave  the  way 
toward  a  fresh  start  for  the  Foundation  In 
the  realm  of  pret^jlege  education  In  science 
and  mathematics,  j 

The  Society  lool^s  upon  this  approach  as 
an  opportunity  foi  the  science  and  educa- 
tion community  to  pull  together  and  devel- 
op a  consensus  on  Bow  to  achieve  science  lit- 
eracy in  the  public.  The  Society  also  hopes 
that  the  Commission  will  be  a  mechanism 
for  highlighting  this  national  problem.  This 
visibility  may  instill  in  the  public  a  sense  of 
the  magnitude  of  tlie  problem  and  the  need 
to  devote  to  it  puUlc  resources  at  all  levels 
of  government— federal,  state,  and  local— as 
well  as  private  efforts  within  the  commtmi- 
ty  and  the  family  siructure. 

For  the  reasons  stated  above,  the  ACS 
supports  the  work  of  the  Commission.  The 
Society  also  endoi^es  the  Foundation's  cur- 
rent plan  to  contiiiue  funding  graduate  fel- 
lowships. These  hive  been  extremely  effec- 
tive in  training  future  scientists.  In  addition, 
the  Society  would  strongly  endorse  the  cre- 
ation of  a  reserve,  |}erhaps  $10  million,  to  be 
used  to  implement  sound  recommendations 
for  improving  science  education  that  may 
emerge  from  the  eftrly  stages  of  the  work  of 
the  new  Commission,  the  NSF  and  the  Na- 
tional Science  Board.  In  making  this  recom- 
mendation, we  entphasize  that  such  a  re- 
serve should  not  1^  created  through  diver- 
sion of  funds  fromi  the  research  activities  of 
the  Porndatlon. 

In  summary:        ' 

The  ACS  urges  ihe  Congress  to  flmd  the 
NSF  at  the  level  r^uested  by  the  Adminis- 
tration for  FY  198t. 

The  Society  endorses  the  effort  of  the  Na- 


tional Science  Board's  Commission  on  Pre- 
coUege Education  In  Mathematics,  Science, 
and  Technology. 

The  American  Chemical  Society  appreci- 
ates this  opportunity  to  submit  its  views  on 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
state  of  the  chemical  research  enterprise. 
ACS  is  an  Individual  memt.ership  organiza- 
tion of  more  than  120,000  chemists  and 
chemical  engineers  reflecting  a  broad  spec- 
trum of  academic,  governmental  and  indus- 
trial professional  pursuits.  Founded  in  1878. 
the  Society  was  granted  a  National  Charter 
in  1937  by  an  Act  of  Congress.  The  objec- 
tives stated  in  the  ACS  congressional 
charter  are  to  encourage  the  advancement 
of  chemistry  and  to  promote  research  in 
chemical  science  and  industry,  thereby  fos- 
tering the  public  welfare  and  aiding  in  the 
development  of  our  country's  industries. 
The  Society  stands  ready  to  assist  this  Com- 
mittee In  any  way  which  you  deem  appro- 
priate in  carrying  out  the  Important  charge 
before  you.* 


SUGAR  IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  sugar 
has  been  the  subject  of  much  renewed 
debate  ever  since  President  Reagan 
announced  his  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive in  February  of  this  year.  I  should 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  two  impor- 
tant articles  on  the  subject  of  sugar 
quotas.  The  first  is  an  editorial  from 
the  Honolulu  Advertiser  of  May  25, 
1982,  which  clearly  explains  why  our 
domestic  sugar  producers  need  Federal 
protection.  The  second  article  is  by  Dr. 
Thomas  K.  Hitch,  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  First  Hawaiian  Bank.  It 
analyzes  how  the  Congress  can  best 
protect  the  U.S.  imperiled  sugar  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  these  two 
articles  to  my  colleagues  and  ask  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Honolulu  Advertiser.  May  25, 

1982] 

America's  Suoar  Interests 

Of  all  the  agricultural  products  which  the 
U.S.  supports,  protection  of  sugar  is  among 
the  most  fiercely  and  vituperatively  at- 
tacked. Perhaps  only  tobacco  (which,  unlike 
sugar,  has  no  redeeming  value  beyond  that 
many  farmers  grow  it)  is  more  severely  criti- 
cized. 

For  example,  a  New  York  Times  editorial, 
"A  Shameful  Sugar  Policy,"  recently  said, 

.  .  President  Reagan  will  bring  Joy  to  a 
few  thousand  American  sugar  growers  at  a 
cost  of  about  $1  billion  to  consumers  and  a 
further  drain  on  the  Incomes  of  poor  coun- 
tries that  depend  on  sugar  exports.  In  a 
rational  world,  the  U.S.  would  not  bother 
producing  sugar  in  constant  need  of  protec- 
tion. .  .  ." 

And  on  this  page  several  weeks  ago,  Wash- 
ington Post  economist  Hobart  Rowen's 
column  was  reprinted  as  an  example  of  the 
thinking  which  Influences  (and  is  Influenced 
by)  national  decisionmakers. 

Rowen  called  sugar  quotas  "a  raw  political 
deal  coming  back  to  haunt  (Reagan)— and 
American  consumers,"  a  "bilateral  pact  with 
the  devil"  making  "a  farce  out  of  the  admin- 
istration's pretense  that  it  believes  in  free 
trade,"  and  "an  enbarrassment  for  Reagan 
and  his  highly  publicixed  Caribt>ean  Basin 
Initiative." 

But  in  a  long  letter  of  response,  Robert  H. 
Hughes,  president  of  the  Hawaiian  Sugar 
Planters   Association,    notes.   "Mr.    Rowen 


represents  the  viewpoint  of  a  strong  consen- 
sus of  the  press  of  the  Eastern  Seaboard 
(which)  obtains  almost  all  of  its  sugar  from 
foreign  sources  which  is  refined  in  East 
Coast  cities." 

But  there  are  good  reasons  beyond  provin- 
cial Interest  (Hawaii's  or  that  of  the  East 
Coast)  for  protecting  the  domestic  sugar  in- 
dustry. One  is  that  no  other  major  sugar- 
producing  nation  does  without  protection  of 
It's  own  industry,  so  the  market  can  hardly 
be  called  free  or  open. 

Another  is  that  the  fundamental  purpose 
of  the  farm  bill  under  which,  quotas  are  im- 
posed is  to  maintain  domestic  farm  indus- 
tries through  good  times  and  bad  both  to 
insure  economic  well-being  and  to  protect 
national  security. 

While  the  threat  of  a  sugar  OPEC  is 
remote,  it  is  not  in  the  national  Interest  to 
be  completely  dependent  on  good  will,  sta- 
bility and  large  crops  in  countries  like 
Brazil,  the  Philippines  and  the  Caribliean 
for  sugar. 

Support  for  the  domestic  sugar  may  mean 
somewhat  higher  prices  for  users— though 
not  necessarily  as  high  as  the  naysayers 
warn.  In  return  there  is  some  assurance  sup- 
plies and  prices  will  be  stable  and  not  fluc- 
tuate wildly  from  year  to  year,  maldng  plan- 
ning impossible  and  profits  (for  Industries 
like  candy  and  soft  drink  makers)  precar- 
ious. 

Finally,  while  we  sympathize  with  and 
support  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  it 
seems  most  unreasonable  to  offer  a  helping 
hand  to  neighbors,  however  Impoverished, 
while  sabotaging  an  economic  mainstay  for 
Hawaii.  In  common  with  Caribbean  coun- 
tries, this  state  has  no  alternative  for  eco- 
nomic well-being  and  reasonable  use  for  its 
land  but  to  grow  sugar. 

Sugar  Import  Quotas:  The  Only  Answer 

(By  Dr.  Thomas  K.  Hitch) 
EJver  since  the  Congress  failed  to  renew 
the  40-year-old  Sugar  Act  in  1974,  this  bank 
has  argued  Insistently  that  the  only  salva- 
tion for  the  U.S.  domestic  sugar  Industry 
would  be  the  reimposition  of  country-by- 
country  sugar  import  quotas.  This  would 
also  protect  American  consumers  from  high 
sugar  prices.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  Just  relnstituted  these  quotas,  but  it  Is  a 
temporary  measure  intended  to  protect  the 
U.S.  Treasury  from  making  massive  sugar 
price  support  payments  to  domestic  grow- 
ers. These  quotas,  which  will  be  in  effect 
over  the  next  few  months,  will  stabilize  the 
market,  and  hopefully  show  Congress  that 
this  is  the  only  solution  to  the  sugar  prob- 
lem—for producers,  processors,  consumers, 
and  sugar  workers.  Let  us  review  the  prob- 
lem briefly. 

The  U.S.  produces  about  half  the  sugar  It 
consumes.  The  other  half,  imported  from 
foreign  producers,  was  controlled  from  1934 
to  1974  by  country-by-country  quotas  so 
that  the  toUl  supply  of  sugar  in  the  Ameri- 
can market  would  result  In  a  price  that 
would  be  fair  to  both  domestic  consumers 
and  producers.  Since  1974.  the  nation  has 
used  various  means,  all  ineffective,  to  main- 
tain a  semblance  of  a  domestic  industry. 
There  were  direct  subsidies  by  Presidential 
order  in  1977.  the  de  la  Garza  amendment 
creating  a  price  support-loan  program  in 
1977-78,  various  import  fees  and  duties,  and 
finally  the  inclusion  of  sugar  in  the  Farm 
Act  of  1981.  When  the  sugar  bill  failed  in 
Congress  in  1979,  Congress  ratified  the  In- 
ternational Sugar  Agreement,  hoping  the 
ISA  would  control  world  supply  by  with- 
holding sugar  during  low  prices  and  adding 
to  supply  when  prices  rose  above  21  cents. 
However,  the  European  Common  Market, 
among  some  other  exporting  nations,  de- 
clined to  be  a  party  to  the  agreement,  and 
the  current  world  surplus  Is  in  large  part 
due  to  Common  Market  overproduction. 


Sugar  available  in  the  world  market  to  fill 
our  national  requirements  Is  far  more  than 
we  need  in  years  of  depressed  prices,  and  far 
less  during  periods  of  Inflated  prices.  The 
so-called  world  market  Is  normally  plagued 
with  an  oversupply  situation  and  prices  are 
far  below  the  cost  of  production,  as  at  pres- 
ent with  sugar  selling  below  9  cents  a 
pound.  Less  frequently  shortages  develop 
and  prices  skyrocket  to  astronomical 
heights.  The  current  oversupply  situation 
has  been  marked  by  "massive  imports,"  ac- 
cording to  President  Reagan.  Agriculture 
Secretary  John  Block  described  it  succinctly 
when  he  said,  "The  U.S.  has  become  a 
magnet  for  sugar  produced  In  other  coun- 
tries, even  to  the  diversion  of  shipments  al- 
ready at  sea." 

Why  is  the  U.S.  a  magnet  for  distressed 
foreign  sugar?  Simply  because  sugar  is  the 
most  tightly  controlled  commodity  in  the 
world,  with  all  the  major  importing  coun- 
tries except  the  U.S.  buffering  themselves 
against  the  vagaries  of  the  world  sugar 
market  by  having  long-term  agreements 
with  exporting  nations  to  provide  them  with 
a  normal  supply  at  a  normal  price— with  no 
other  sugar  able  to  enter  the  country.  These 
long-term  agreements  funnel  82  percent  of 
world,  sugar  production  into  a  definite 
market  at  a  definite  price  evoi  before  the 
sugar  is  grown. 

The  remaining  18  percent  of  production 
constitutes  the  world  market.  This  is  the 
world's  worst  boom-and-bust  market  for  any 
commodity.  The  New  York  spot  price,  which 
reflects  the  world  price,  went  from  9.3  cents 
a  pound  in  1973  to  64.5  cenU  in  1974  to  14.2 
cents  in  1975  to  44.2  cents  in  1980.  Since  the 
price  support  program  passed  Congress  last 
year,  the  spot  price  has  ranged  from  16.8 
cents  to  around  19  cents,  but  the  world  price 
was  less  than  9  cents  a  pound  in  the  first 
week  of  May.  The  U.S.  is  the  only  major 
country  in  the  world  that  has  chosen  to  ride 
this  roller  coaster,  probably  because  of  our 
dedication  to  the  concept  of  free  trade.  But 
the  boom-and-bust  world  sugar  market  la 
not  one  in  which  free  trade  could  ever  work 
to  the  benefit  of  the  trading  countries. 

With  this  volatile  world  sugar  market 
more  often  depressed  than  inflated,  why 
hasn't  the  American  consumer  benefited? 
With  more  cheap  sugar  years  than  expen- 
sive sugar  years,  why  isn't  the  consumer  the 
winner?  The  reason  Is  that  most  of  the 
sugar  consumed  in  America  Is  consumed  in- 
directly—in  the  candles,  ice  cream,  soft 
drlnlcs,  and  baked  goods  that  we  buy.  And, 
as  an  article  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out  last  December  23,  when  very 
high  sugar  prices  push  the  price  of  these 
sweets  up,  the  price  stays  up  after  the  price 
of  sugar  falls.  The  result  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can consumer  lives  with  high  sweetener 
prices  even  when  sugar  becomes  cheap 
again.  For  the  two-thirds  of  our  sugar  that 
we  consume  indirectly  we  ride  the  "world" 
sugar  price  cycle  when  it  is  rising,  but  we 
don't  ride  it  when  it  is  falling. 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  impose 
country-by-country  Import  quotas  at  this 
time  is  seen  as  an  emergency  action  to  pro- 
tect the  Treasury  and  not  necessarily  to 
protect  American  sugar  producers  from 
going  out  of  business  nor  to  protect  consum- 
ers from  periodic  astronomical  sugar  prices 
that  stay  high  permanently.  But  anyone 
who  knows  the  working  of  the  so-called 
world  sugar  market  knows  that  this  "emer- 
gency" is  permanent,  although  it  changes 
its  form  as  world  sugar  supplies  shift  from 
surplus  to  shortage  and  back  to  surplus  in  a 
never-ending  cycle.  It  is  time  the  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Congress  realize  what  the 
true  situation  is  after  eight  years  of  turmoil 
following  the  death  of  the  Sugar  Act.  Reen- 
actment  of  sugar  import  quotas  will  not 
affect  President  Reagan's  Caribbean  Inltla- 
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tive  adversely.  The  nations  targeted  for  spe- 
cial treatment  under  this  program  could  be 
given  a  luger  quota  and  a  preferential 
tariff.  And  these  nations  would  have  a  guair- 
anteed  marlcet  with  prices  slightly  higher 
than  the  world  price  as  an  incentive  to  ful- 
flll  their  quotas.  During  the  40  years  when 
the  VS.  aaaigned  mai^eting  quotas  to  do- 
mestic and  foreign  producers,  the  nation  en- 
coimtered  no  emergencies,  American  con- 
sumers, producers,  and  sugar  workers  all 
benefited,  and  the  federal  government 
didn't  have  to  spend  a  penny  from  the  gen- 
eral fund.  Instead,  more  than  half  a  billion 
dollars  was  added  to  the  n.S.  Treasury 
during  the  life  of  the  Sugar  Act  as  a  result 
of  sugar  processing  taxes  levied  in  excess  of 
the  costs  of  administering  the  act. 
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WESTVACO  CHAIRMAN  AND 
CHIEF  EXECUTIVE  OFFICER 
DAVID  L.  LUKE  HI,  SUPPORTS 
PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  support 
for  President  Reagan's  economic  pro- 
gram Is  vital  if  we  are  to  restore  eco- 
nomic stability. 

In  his  televised  address  to  the 
Nation  on  April  29,  the  President 
called  for  a  responsible  budget  now 
that  will  lead  to  permanent  recovery. 
He  asked  the  American  people  to  sup- 
port a  budgetary  approach  that  would 
rely  on  spending  cuts  to  reduce  the 
Federal  deficit  in  the  years  ahead. 

David  L.  Luke  III,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Westvaco 
Corp.,  has  communicated  with  more 
than  70  Members  of  Congress  urging 
that  they  support  the  President  in  the 
budget  battles  ahead.  In  addition,  the 
company  has  activated  its  grassroots 
effort  and  has  asked  plant  and  mill 
managers,  in  the  35  States  in  which 
they  operate,  to  write  letters  to  the 
editors  of  load  newspapers  in  support 
of  the  President's  efforts. 

It  will  take  this  kind  of  commitment 
from  corporations  and  from  citizens 
generally  if  we  are  to  carry  forward 
the  goal  of  reduced  Federal  spending, 
the  strategic  need  for  correcting  exist- 
ing weaknesses  in  our  national  defense 
posture  and  the  need  to  arrest  the  ex- 
traordinary growth  in  the  entitlement 
programs  which  now  amount  to  an 
overwhelming  two-thirds  of  our  entire 
national  budget. 

Mr.  Luke's  letter  to  me  is  a  concise 
outline  of  where  we  have  come  from, 
where  we  are  now,  and  the  support 
needed  now  for  continued  recovery.  I 
insert  Mr.  Luke's  letter  to  me  in  the 
RccoKs  at  this  time  and  I  commend  It 
to  my  colleagues: 
DiAK  Sknator  EUtcr: 

1  am  writing  this  letter  to  strongly  urge  that 
you  provide  vigorous  support  for  President 
Reagan's  economic  program. 

In  January  1981  our  defense  capabilit" 
was  suffering  from  an  obvious  and  reU 
credibility  gap.  The  combination  of  high  in- 
flation, low  savings  rates.  Inadequate  capital 
investment  and  increases  in  federal  expend- 
itures running  out  of  control  had  produced 
very  disturbing  trends  in  our  national  econ- 
omy. Stagflation,  negative  productivity  and 
a  decline  in  our  competitive  economic  condi- 
tion relative  to  the  other  countries  of  the 


western  worl 
cem 

Since  Januafy  1981,  President  Reagan  has 
led  the  Congrdss  and  the  American  public  in 
an  effort  to  start  correcting  these  problems. 
There  are  alre^y  some  positive  signs: 

Inadequacies  in  defense  are  being  recti- 
fied. I 

Inflation  is  (iown  sharply. 

The  savings  fate  is  up. 

The  new  taxjprograms  will  provide  a  genu- 
ine Incentive  l|o  add  further  to  the  savings 
rate  and  given  time  will  fuel  productive  cap- 
ital investment. 

It  is  clear  th^t  a  start  has  been  made  and 
it  is  equally  cfear  that  much  remains  to  be 
done.  At.  the  noment,  however,  the  econo- 
my remains  |  stalled  and  interest  rates 
remain  high  primarily  because  of  doubts  as 
to  whether  the  President  can  get  the  neces- 
sary congressional  support  for  his  programs 
in  an  election  year.  The  President  has  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  work  with  Congress 
but  the  Tip  O'Neills  and  others  have  indi- 
cated no  willingness  to  work  with  the  Presi- 
dent and  have  inow  become  the  obstructions 
to  recovery  and  sound  progress  in  the  econo- 
my, j 

.The  countnj  badly  needs  to  continue  to 
work  on  Its  prfblems.  President  Reagan  has 
offered  clear  atid  positive  leadership.  I  hope 
very  much  th<t  you  will  give  the  President 
the  strong  support  that  he  deserves.  Some 
of  the  choices  involved  will  not  be  easy,  but 
if  all  of  us  consider  the  major  problems 
which  we  wene  facing  In  January  1981,  I 
think  it  is  clett  that  there  is  no  alternative 
but  to  support!  the  President  and  move  for 
ward. 

Very  cor4iaUy  yours, 

David  L.  Lukk  III* 


June  10,  1982 


PRIME  OfBORN  STEPS  DOWN 
TO  ACTIVE  RETIREMENT 

•  Mr.  HUDOLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
a  year  and  i  half  ago  two  great  rail- 
road system^,  the  Chessie  and  the 
Family  Line^  merged  to  form  the  larg- 
est railroad  iin  the  Nation.  A  major 
carrier  of  coal,  the  CSX  Corp.  and  its 
subsidiary  tae  Louisville  &,  Nashville 
Railroad  arek  major  force  in  the  econ- 
omy of  Kentucky. 

A  principai  architect  of  the  merger 
was  Prime  ^.  Osbom.  who  on  May  1 
stepped  dovhi  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  C^.  A  native  of  Alabama, 
Mr.  Osbom  i^  well  known  to  Kentucki- 
ans  from  hia  years  of  service  as  presi- 
dent of  the  Louisville  and  Nashville 
Railroad.  Tlie  highly  successful  CSX 
merger  was  jthe  capstone  of  a  distin- 
guished 36-ytar  career  in  the  railroad 
indxistry.  Ai  a  responsible  business 
leader.  Prime  Osbom  has  given  gener- 
ously of  hia  time  over  the  years  to 
community  pervice  and  has  been  a 
leader  in  tlie  work  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  the  Boy  Scouts,  and  the  Episco^ 
pal  Church.  For  his  public  service  he 
has  received  many  awards  including 
the  Silver  ^ffalo  Award  of  the  Boy 
Scouts,  the  IWiUlam  Booth  Award  of 
the  Salvatiafi  Army,  and  the  Ameri- 
canism Award  of  the  B'nai  B'rith's 
Anti-Defamation  League.  I  Join 
Prime's  maqy  friends  in  wishing  him 
well  In  his  active  retirement,  and  also 
look  forward  to  continuing  to  work 
with  him  as, he  enters  this  new  phase 
of  his  truly  distinguished  career.* 


Mr.  STEVENS.  'ISx.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record 
be  kept  open  until  4  p.m.  today  for 
statements  and  submission  of  bills  or 
reports. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Isj  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  T< 
MAJORn 


THE  ACTING 
LEADER 


Mr.  ROBERT  (t.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  take  this  occasion  to 
compliment  the  distinguished  acting 
majority  leader  for  the  skill  and  the 
workmanship  he  has  demonstrated  in 
handling  the  work  of  the  leader 
during  the  absence  of  the  leader. 

I  have  always  found  the  acting 
leader  to  be  very  cooperative,  courte- 
ous, and  considerlite.  He  is  in  a  tough 
spot  from  time  to;  time,  as  I  have  been 
in  previous  years  jwhen  Mr.  Mansfield 
was  away.  | 

He  is  to  be  commended  for  the  ef- 
forts he  has  put  forth  to  keep  the  pro- 
gram as  it  was  anfiounced  and  to  keep 
the  process  moviiig,  and  I  salute  him. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  goipd  friend  from  West 
Virginia,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  for  his  kind  remarks. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  work  with  him  in 
trying  to  keep  tne  Senate  moving.  I 
think  we  have  sucpeeded  in  some  small 
way  this  week. 


GRAM 

Mr.  President,  I  will 

irhen  the  Senate  re- 

on    Monday,    at 

a  normal  period  for 


PR< 

Mr.  STEVENS, 
again  state  that 
sumes    its    busi 
noon,  there  will 
the  leaders'  time.  I 

ORDER  FOR  RKCOGNinON  OP  SENATOR  CHILES 
ON  MCtfSAY  NEXT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiles),  be  pecognized  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes  following  the  lead- 
ers' time  on  Monday,  June  14. 

The  PRESmniG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  la  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENSl  Following  that,  we 
intend  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1210,  the  Environmental  Quality 
Improvements  Adt.  I  am  Informed  that 
there  is  little,  if  any,  debate  to  t>e  ex- 
pected on  that  bill.  In  any  event,  it 
will  not  extend  beyond  1:30  p.m..  at 
which  time  or  before  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  the  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendments  to  that  Senate  bill. 

I 


RECESS  UNTIL  MONDAY.  JUNE 
14,  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  fiirther  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  recess. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at 
2:53  p.m.  the  Senate  recessed  until 
1982.  at  12  noon. 


Monday.  Jime  14 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Carleton  C.  Rogers.  D.D.,  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  Elgin,  111., 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  merciful  God,  who  alone 
grants  wisdom  and  understanding,  be 
with  these  assembled  leaders  this  day 
as  they  face  momentous  problems  in 
their  deliberations.  Grant  them  vi- 
sions of  truth  and  righteousness  as 
they  endeavor  to  help  our  Nation  be  a 
blessing  to  its  people  and  to  all  the 
world.  Lead  all  of  us  to  help  destroy 
tyranny  and  oppression  and  truly  be 
messengers  of  good  will.  Where  there 
is  hatred,  bring  love;  where  there  is 
prejudice,  send  the  spirit  of  unity;  and 
where  there  are  divisions,  bring  heal- 
ing. We  long  for  faith  in  each  other 
and  pray  for  strength  and  power  to 
help  promote  peace  in  our  world.  We 
thajik  Thee  for  the  greatness  of  our 
Nation  and  ask  that  You  will  bless  our 
President  and  all  who  work  with  him, 
that  we  might  be  worthy  of  the  herit- 
age which  is  ours.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEIAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  1. 1  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quonun 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  352,  nays 
32,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
47.  as  follows: 


tRoU  No.  137] 

YEAS-352 

Annunzio 

Bafalls 

AkaJu 

Anthony 

Bailey  <MO) 

AlbosU 

Archer 

Bailey  (PA) 

Alexander 

Aspln 

Barnard 

Anderson 

Atkinson 

Beard 

Andrew! 

AuColn 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biacd 

Binsham 

Blanchard 

BUley 

Bons 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton,  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

CHausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyets 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwlnski 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emery 

English 


Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FaaceU 

Fado 

Penwlck 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Findley 

Flthlan 

FUppo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Foitl(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

OUman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

EbLnsen(UT) 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Beftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HiUU 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huduiby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kramer 

LaFaloe 

Lagomarsino 

I^ntos 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 


Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uvingston 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA> 

Luian 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Markey 

iCarlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Mattox 

MaaoU 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Mlkiilmkl 

MIneU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(X)rhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

BCyers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

03rien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 


Pepper 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Puiaell 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Range! 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Roberta  (SD) 

Robinson 


Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roytial 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Slljander 

Simon 

Skeen 


Badham 

Barnes 

Butler 

Clay 

Coughlin 

Dickinson 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Fields 

Forsythe 

Gejdenson 


Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

DdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

NAYS— 32 

Goodling 

HarUn 

Hartnett 

Holt 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

LeBoutiUler 

McGrath 

MiUer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 


"Walgren 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Whitehurst 

MThiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

Zeferetti 


MItcheU  (MD> 

Roemer 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Staton 

Walker 

Yates 

Young  (AK) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Ottinger 

NOT  VOTINQ— 47 


Applegate 

Gephardt 

Moffett 

BedeU 

Gibbons 

Neal 

Beilenson 

Ginn 

Nichols 

Boiling 

Goldwater 

Patterson 

Burton.  John 

Gradlson 

Perkins 

Cliisholm 

HaU  (OH) 

Rallsback 

Coyne,  James 

Hawkins 

Reuss 

Derrick 

Holland 

Richmond 

Dicks 

Jones  (NO 

Rousselot 

Dixon 

Leland 

Savage 

Doman 

Marks 

Stark 

Fary 

Matsul 

Stratton 

Pish 

Mavroules 

Washington 

Ford  (MI) 

McCloekey 

Weber  (OH) 

Fountain 

McKinney 

Weiss 

Oarda 

Moakley 

a  1010 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of   the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 


D  This  symlml  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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daily  struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
Oeorge  Rickover: 

HJl.  5566.  An  act  authorizing  appropri- 
ations to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kermedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

B.R.  5659.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  a  building 
for  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  and 
a  center  for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities  in 
the  area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian 
Institution  Building  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  10th  Street  SW.,  in  the  city 
of  Washington:  and 

H.R.  6132.  An  act  to  amend  section  5590  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
Mr.  Johnston  be  excused  as  a  confer- 
ee, on  the  part  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
bill  (H.R.  5922)  entitled  "An  act 
making  urgent  supplemental  appropri- 
ations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1982,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses"; also  Mr.  Specter  and  Mr. 
Lkaht  be  additional  conferees,  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate,  to  the  above-enti- 
tled biU. 


I  know 
all  my 


D  1020 

THE  REVEREND  CARLETON  C. 
ROGERS 

(Mr.  McCLORY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCHiORY  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
guest  chaplain  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  this  morning  is  a 
longtime  personal  friend.  Dr.  Carleton 
Rogers,  minister  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  of  Elgin  in  my  con- 
gressional district  serves  a  large  con- 
gregation of  Methodists  and  assumes 
an  even  larger  role  of  spiritual  and 
civic  leadership  in  the  Kane  County 
area  of  my  congressional  district  in  Il- 
linois. 

For  some  years  before  I  undertook  a 
career  of  public  service.  Dr.  Rogers 
was  the  minister  of  Grace  Methodist 
Church  in  my  hometown  of  Lake 
Bluff,  m.  Dr.  Rogers  and  his  wife  El- 
eanor and  their  children  had  a  close 
relationship  with  my  wife  and  our 
children.  Now  for  the  past  32  years. 
Dr.  Rogers  has  served  the  First  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Elgin  where 
during  the  past  11  years,  he  has  spear- 
headed an  annual  interfaith  service 
which  has  brought  together  Protes- 
tants, Catholics,  and  Jews,  as  well  as 
church  representatives  from  various 
ethnic  and  racial  groups,  to  share  a 
common  service  of  faith  and  spiritual 
dedication. 


th  it  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
collogues  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  in  expressing  appre- 
ciation for  Ibr.  Rogers'  opening  prayer 
of  love  and  healing,  and  we  welcome 
him  and  hiajwife  Eleanor  here  today. 


sional  Budget  Act 
hour  for  debate  or 


SOUTHERK       ARIZONA       WATER 

RIGHTS  1  SETTLEMENT   ACTT   OF 

1982-VEtO       MESSAGE       FROM 

THE        ittESIDENT        OF       THE 

UNITED  $TATES 

The  SPBAKER.  The  unfinished 
business  is  the  further  consideration 
of  the  veta  message  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
5118)  to  provide  water  to  the  Papago 
Tribe  of  Aikzona  and  its  members,  to 
settle  Papago  Indian  water  rights 
claims  in  pc^tions  of  the  Papago  reser- 
vations, and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  UP  AT  ill.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  ponsent  that  the  veto  mes- 
sage of  th^  President,  together  with 
the  accomoanying  bill.  H.R.  5118,  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqi*st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona?     ] 

Mr.  DAUP.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  toj  object,  I  wish  to  state  only 
that  there  lis  no  objection  from  this 
side. 

Mr.  Spealter,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqi^st  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  wal  no  objection. 


FIRST 
TION  Olf 
YEAR 


CONCURRENT      RESOLU- 
THE  BUDGET-FISCAL 


1S)3 


PEPl'ER, 


Mr 

tion  of  the 
up  House 
its  immediaite 

The  Clerl ; 
lows: 


Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 

Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 

Itesolution  496  and  ask.  for 

consideration. 

read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 

H.  Res.  496 
Resolution  droviding  for  the  consideration 
of  the  com  urrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
352)  revisii  g  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  Unlte<  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional [budget  for  the  United  States 
OovemmeAt  for  the  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1085 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  i^  shall  be  in  order,  section 
305(a)(1)  of  [the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
of  1974  (Pulf  ic  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  to  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  (into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideitttion  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Coni  Res.  352)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budga  for  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment  for  ttte  fiscal  year  1982  and  settin/ 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  resolution  shall  be  dispensed 
with.  Geneild  debate  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  on  said  resolution  shall  continue 
not  to  exceed  two  hours,  with  not  to  exceed 
one  hour  eoually  divided  and  controlled  as 
provided  In  i  ection  305(aK2)  of  the  Congres- 
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and  not  to  exceed  one 
economic  goals  and  poli- 
cies as  provided  iii  section  305(aM3)  of  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  No  amendment 
shall  be  in  order  except 
the  amendment  iif  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute printed  in  th«  Congressional  Record  of 
June  8,  1982,  by  |  Representative  Latta  of 
Ohio,  said  amendnaent  shall  be  in  order  any 
rule  of  the  Housejto  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing and  shal]  be  considered  as  having 
been  read,  and  saitf  amendment  shall  be  de- 
batable for  not  tp  exceed  one  hour,  to  be 
equally  divided  an^  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget.  Said  amendment 
shall  not  be  subj^t  to  amendment  except 
for  a  substitute  co^isting  of  the  text  of  the 
amendment  in  ttie  nature  of  a  substitute 
printed  in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June 
8,  1982.  by  Representative  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, said  amendment  shall  be  in  order  any 
rule  of  the  Housejto  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing and  shall  be  considered  as  having 
been  read  and  saia  amendment  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  but  shall  be  debat- 
able for  not  to  exoeed  one  hour,  to  \x  equtil- 
ly  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman 
and  ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget.  The  resolution  shall 
not  be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division  of 
the  question  in  ^he  House  pending  final 
adoption.  It  shall  also  be  in  order  to  consid- 
er the  amendment  or  amendments  provided 
in  section  305(a)l6)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  If 74  necessary  to  achieve 
mathematical  consistency.  Upon  the  adop- 
tion of  H.  Con.  Rete.  352,  the  concurrent  res- 
olution S.  Con.  R^s.  92  shall  be  considered 
to  have  been  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table,  to  have  peen  amended  with  an 
amendment  in  ttie  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  of  the  oext  of  H.  Con.  Res.  352  as 
adopted  by  the  Hduse,  to  have  been  adopted 
by  the  House  as  s^  amended,  and  the  House 
shall  be  considered  to  have  insisted  on  its 
amendment  to  S.  iCon.  Res.  92  and  to  have 
requested  a  con^rence  with  the  Senate 
thereon:  the  Spdaker  shall  then  appoint 
conferees  without  [intervening  motion. 
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or  ORDER 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  lorder  against  consider- 
ation of  the  nil*. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  The  gentleman  has 
to  state  his  point  of  order.  There  is  no 
reserving  a  point  of  order  against  con- 
sideration of  a  [report  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rule4 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
quest a  point  of  order  against  the  leg- 
islation for  the  fact  that  it  puts  in 
order  consideration  of  a  bill  which,  if 
passed,  would  folate  the  law  of  the 
land;  namely.  Public  Law  95-435;  and 
that  the  rule  provides  no  waiver  for 
that  particular  violation  of  law,  nor 
does  the  resolution  that  we  will  be 
taking  up  provide  any  waiver  of  that 
law. 

So,  therefore!  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will 
be  considering  a  rule  and  legislation 
which  would  te  in  direct  contraven- 
tion of  a  law  w  lich  was  reaf finned  by 
this  House  yesi  erday  by  a  vote  of  375 


to7 
Mr. 


Speaker 


I    would    demand    a 
ruling  on  my  pbint  of  order. 

The  SPEIAKBR.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  ilHr.  Pepper)  wish  to 
speak  on  the  pdint  of  order? 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  ready 
to  rule. 

Section  904  of  the  Budget  Act  makes 
it  clear  that  that  act  was  adopted  as 
an  exercise  of  rulemaking  powers. 
Those  rules  and  laws  which  do  consti- 
tute rules  of  the  House  may  be  waived 
at  any  time  by  either  House  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
this  power  lies  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

However,  the  statute  that  the  gen- 
tleman cites  which  has  been  amended 
is  not  a  rule  of  the  House.  It  triggers 
no  point  of  order,  it  needs  no  waiver, 
so  the  gentleman's  point  of  order  is 
not  well  taken. 

The  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pepper)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  able  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  shall  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  make  this  discus- 
sion very  brief  because  we  know  that 
Members  are  anxious  to  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the  reso- 
lution and  the  two  substitute  amend- 
ments which  this  rule  provides  for. 

My  colleagues  remember  that  when 
we  considered  the  last  budget  resolu- 
tion we  spent  5  days  in  its  discussion. 
We  had  authorized  in  the  rule  under 
which  that  debate  occurred  7  different 
substitutes  to  the  pending  measure 
and  we  made  in  order  68  perfecting 
amendments. 

The  result  was  the  delay  of  5  days  in 
the  debate  and  with  no  final  decision 
being  made  by  the  House  as  to  the 
adoption  of  a  budget. 

This  time,  by  a  unanimous  consen- 
sus of  the  Rules  Committee,  we  have 
tried  to  present  these  two  measures  to 
the  House  imder  a  rule  which  provides 
a  clear  option  for  the  Members  as  to 
whether  they  wish  to  prefer  the 
Democratic  resolution  on  the  budget 
offered  by  the  able  chairman  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jones,  or 
the  Republican  resolution  on  the 
budget  offered  by  the  able  gentleman 
from  Ohio,  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee,  Mr. 
Latta. 

What  we  make  as  the  pending  busi- 
ness is  H.R.  352.  which  is  known  as  the 
Reagan  budget  proposal. 

Then  we  make  in  order  two  amend- 
ments in  the  nature  of  substitute,  one 
the  Jones  substitute  and  the  other  the 
Latta  substitute.  There  are  to  be  no 
amendments,  by  the  rule,  of  either  one 
of  those  substitute  amendments. 

In  other  words,  they  will  be  voted  up 
or  down  in  each  case. 

There  will  be  1  hour  of  general 
debate  under  the  Humphrey-Hawkins 
requirement  of  the  Budget  Act  in  the 
general  debate  preceding  the  consider- 
ation of  the  specific  resolution,  and 
there  will  be  1  hour  of  additional 
debate  on  the  base  resolution  itself. 

Then  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  will  offer  his  substitute  amend- 
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ment.  Then  immediately  thereafter 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  offer  his  substitute. 

There  will  then  be  2  hours  of  gener- 
al debate  and  1  hour  will  be  devoted  to 
the  discussion  of  the  Jones  substitute 
in  which  case  the  time  will  be  con- 
trolled by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones),  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Then  there  will  be  an  hour  discus- 
sion or  debate  on  the  Latta  resolution 
and  the  time  will  be  controlled  in  the 
same  manner. 

When  the  total  2  hours  of  debate 
has  been  consumed  in  the  discussion 
of  those  two  amendments,  then  there 
will  be  a  vote,  according  to  the  rule,  on 
the  Jones  amendment  first  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  Latta  amendment. 

If  that  amendment  is  adopted,  then 
there  will  be  a  vote  on  the  adoption  of 
the  Latta  substitute,  as  amended. 

If  that  is  carried  then  the  Commit- 
tee shall  rise  and  go  back  into  the 
House  again  for  the  consideration  of 
the  matter  further. 

I  believe  the  only  additional  impor- 
tant element  in  the  nile  is  one  allow- 
ing the  House  to  expedite  a  conference 
with  the  other  body  which  has  already 
passed  a  budget  resolution.  The  rule 
provides  that  upon  the  adoption  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  352  that 
the  House  shall  be  considered  to  have 
adopted  a  motion  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  resolution 
on  the  budget  and  it  shall  be  consid- 
ered that  that  resolution  has  been 
amended  to  include  the  House-passed 
language  and  agreed  to  and  then  it 
shall  be  considered  that  there  has 
been  a  request  for  a  conference  on  the 
matter. 

The  Speaker,  without  further  action 
on  the  part  of  the  House,  under  this 
rule,  will  appoint  the  conferees. 

In  that  way,  when  the  House  has 
adopted  one  or  the  other  of  the  substi- 
tute amendments  and  eventually  the 
resolution  itself,  as  we  hope  it  will, 
then  we  can  proceed  immediately  to 
the  appointment  of  conferees  by  the 
Speaker,  and  the  matter  will  then  be 
in  conference  with  the  other  body. 

I  believe  that  pretty  well  covers  the 
gist  of  the  resolution  and  the  rule  as 
we  submitted  it. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNiSH).  The  Chair  will  state  that  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
has  consumed  4  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ments just  made  by  the  able  gentle- 
man from  Florida,  (Mr.  Pepper),  con- 
cerning this  rule.  As  he  outlined,  we 
had  some  difficulties  a  week  or  so  ago 
with  the  rule  that  we  reported. 

We  had  too  many  substitutes,  too 
many  amendments,  and  are  of  them 
were  voted  down. 

This  country  needs  a  budget  and 
they  need  it  now.  Hopefully  before  the 
end  of  this  day  is  over  we  will  report  a 
budget  that  we  can  go  to  conference 
with. 


This  is  not  the  end  of  the  road,  we 
are  going  to  go  to  conference  with 
these  figures  that  appear  in  these  pro- 
posals. 

I  think  it  was  proper  that  we  now 
come  back  to  an  up  or  down  vote  on 
two  proposals. 

We  have  the  proposal  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones);  we  have  the  proposal  offered 
on  our  side  by  myself. 

Let  me  say  it  shows  very  distinctly 
the  differences  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  aisle.  We  have  tried  to  work 
with  both  sides  in  forming  a  bipartisan 
package  that  will  meet  the  neeeds  of 
the  country  while  slowing  the  growth 
in  this  Government. 

I  think  we  have  crafted  something  in 
this  rule  that  will  produce  at  the  end  a 
vehicle  that  we  can  go  to  conference 
with.  That  is  most  important  today. 

Keeping  that  in  mind,  let  me  just  re- 
iterate what  the  gentleman  from  Flor- 
ida stated.  Under  this  rule  I  will  be  of- 
fering the  substitute  on  this  side  first. 
Then  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
will  offer  his  as  an  amendment  to 
mine. 

We  will  be  debating  for  2  hours,  and 
then  we  will  have  a  vote  on  the  Jones 
proposal  first.  If  the  Jones  proposal 
prevails,  that  is  it,  that  l>ecomes  the 
vehicle  we  will  go  to  conference  with, 
if  it  is  sustained  in  the  House. 

If  his  proposal  fails,  and  then  we  will 
vote  on  our  proposal.  If  that  is  sus- 
tained by  the  House,  we  will  go  to  (in- 
ference on  that  proposal. 

But  if  that  one  goes  down  then  we 
are  left  with  the  proposal  submitted 
by  the  President  that  we  are  using  as 
the  vehicle  at  this  time. 

As  our  Minority  Leader  indicated 
the  other  day,  we  will  have  a  proposal 
at  that  point  that  probably  will  not  be 
voted  on  favorably  by  this  House  that 
will  mean  no  budget  again  to  go  to 
conference  with. 

This  country  is  waiting  for  Congress 
to  act  on  a  budget  so  that  we  can  get 
interest  rates  down  and  get  this  econo- 
my rolling  again. 

That  is  what  we  are  after  in  trying 
to  pass  the  budget,  and  let  us  keep 
that  in  mind  today. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  under  this 
rule,  when  it  is  adopted,  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  will  have  30  min- 
utes and  I  will  have  30  minutes  on  our 
side  for  general  debate.  At  the  end  of 
that  time,  Humphrey-Hawkins  will 
have  1  hour  to  be  debated,  1  hour  on 
Humphrey-Hawkins  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  1  hour  on  our  side  and  the 
other  side.  We  will  have  1  hour  of 
Humphrey-Hawkins. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    New    Mexico    (Mr. 

LUJAN). 

Mr.  LUJAN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  simply 
to  ask  the  House  to  turn  down  this 
rule.  And  the  reason  I  do,  is  because 
this  rule  makes  in  order  two  proposals, 
the  Jones  proposal  and  the  Latta  pro- 
posal, the  Jones  proposal  with  a  defi- 
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cit  in  excess  of  $100  b'illion,  and  the 
Latta  proposal  with  a  budget  deficit  of 
$99.27  bilUon. 

Incidentally.  It  has  crept  up  a  little 
bit  from  2  or  3  days  ago,  when  it  was 
supposed  to  be  $99.25  billion.  I  Just 
imagine  it  will  keep  on  creeping  up 
with  each  new  estimate  that  we  get. 

Both  of  these  proposals  are  clearly 
unacceptable.  We  are  talking  about  a 
$100  biUion  deficit.  We  talk  about  the 
message  that  we  are  going  to  send  be- 
cause we  are  now  going  to  bring  Gov- 
ernment spending  under  control. 
What  kind  of  a  message  is  that?  A 
message  that  brings  us  a  $100  billion 
deficit. 

I  ask  Members  to  turn  the  rule 
down.  Yesterday  I  appeared  before  the 
Rules  Committee  and  made  a  proposal 
that  the  rule  include  a  substitute  that 
does  the  following:  You  take  the  1982 
expenditures  and  increase  defense  by  5 
percent.  That  takes  us  to  $201  billion 
in  defense.  I  notice  that  the  Latta  pro- 
posal now  is  $213  billion.  There  is  not 
that  much  difference.  The  others  that 
are  increased  are  the  ones  that  we  all 
have  had  difficulty  with— and  with 
good  reason— because  we  do  not  want 
to  deny  anyone  their  social  security 
benefits,  their  veterans'  benefits,  and 
retirement  benefits.  So  it  calls  for  an 
increase  of  3  percent  in  income  secu- 
rity, general  sciences,  veterans  and 
health  programs. 

Now,  in  the  categories  of  interna- 
tional affairs.  Justice,  general  purpose 
fiscal,  and  fiscal  assistance  the  levels 
are  maintained  at  1982  levels.  No  one 
should  have  any  trouble  with  those 
categories.  The  other  categories 
remain  at  the  OMB  estimates. 

That  brings  us  to  a  $45.8  billion  defi- 
cit. 

They  tell  us  that  if  we  do  not  pass 
either  of  these  two  proposals,  the 
Latta  or  the  Jones,  that  we  will  be 
facing  a  $180  billion  deficit.  And  that 
is  perhaps  correct  if  we  Just  drop  it 
there  and  take  no  further  action;  but 
this  House  clearly  showed,  when  we 
took  the  votes  the  last  time,  the  high- 
est number  of  votes  was  for  the  Latta 
resolution,  the  second  highest  number 
of  votes  was  for  the  Rousselot  resolu- 
tion, which  was  a  balanced  budget  res- 
olution, and  the  third  highest  number 
of  votes  was  for  Mr.  Miller,  which 
was  also  a  balanced  budget  resolution. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  House  will 
Just  drop  the  subject  if  we  do  not  pass 
either  of  those  two  proposals  today. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee and  to  the  leadership  of  this 
House  that  if  we  turn  this  rule  down— 
and  I  think  it  is  a  reasonable  request- 
to  allow  a  rule  which  I  have  drafted  to 
be  used  in  place  of  the  present  rule. 
That  is  what  I  suggested  yesterday  to 
the  Rules  Committee  but  I  was  told, 
"We  have  already  made  up  our  mind." 
If  the  Latta  and  the  Jones  resolutions 
both  go  down,  then  give  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  present  at  least  this  third 
resolution,  which  is  a  middle  groimd 
between  the  zero  deficit  and  the  $100 
billion  dif  Icit. 


We  have 
these  issues  [already  that  I  Just  do  not 
believe  that 
every    singl^ 


had  so  much  debate  on       Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 

minutes,  for  deta  >ite  purposes  only,  to 
the  able  gentleman  from  California 


it  is  necessary  to  go  into 
item.  My  purpose  is 
simply  to  aby  that  if  we  could  not 
agree  on  a  ^ro  deficit  resolution,  and 
we  certainly  do  not  want  a  $100  billion 
deficit— whether  you  couch  it  in  terms 
of  $99.25  blUon,  it  Is  still  $100  billion- 
let  us  try  the  middle  ground  so  we  can 
end  this  buqget  debate  by  passing  the 
resolution  which  I  propose. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  t^e  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mn^  Walker). 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
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man  from  O  lio  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speal  er,  if  I  understood  the 
ruling  of  th«  Chair  a  few  minutes  ago 
on  the  point  of  order  that  I  raised 
against  this  rule,  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  was  tiat  the  Budget  Act  under 
which  we  a^e  operating  here  today 
gives  us  the  power  to  waive  all  laws  of 
the  land,  bocause  the  point  of  order 
was  based  upon  the  fact  that  the  law 
of  the  land}  at  the  present  time  re- 
quires a  balinced  budget.  The  law  of 
the  land  passed  in  1978,  Public  Law 
95-435.  states  clearly  that  this  Govern- 
ment must  operate  under  a  balanced 
budget.  That  law  is  not  something 
that  we  just  passed  in  1978  and  ig- 
nored. We  rdaffirmed  that  law  in  1980. 
and  then  again  on  this  House  floor 
just  yesterday,  by  a  vote  of  375  to  7. 
That  is  right,  we  reaffirmed  that  law, 
95-435.  So  iti  is  not  something  that  we 
have  just  siaiply  set  aside.  It  is  some- 
thing where  we  have  said  ever  since 
1978,  in  fact,  it  is  something  we  re- 
fused to  repeal,  we  have  said  we  want 
to  have  it  as  {the  law  of  the  land. 

Now.  this  rule  that  we  are  consider- 
ing and  the  budget  acts  that  are 
before  us,  a|l  of  which  are  far  over  a 
balanced  biidget,  do  not  waive  that 
law.  There  is  no  waiver  in  this  rule, 
there  is  no  waiver  in  either  of  the  bills 
that  we  ara  to  consider  here  today. 
There  is  nothing  to  say  that  the  law  is 
rendered  meaningless  except  that  the 
Budget  Act,  j  evidently  if  I  understand 
the  ruling  oC  the  Chair,  says  that  all 
law  is  meaningless. 

I  think  that  it  is  important  to  recog- 
nize that  what  this  rule  really  says  is 
that  we  are  going  to  go  arrogantly  for- 
ward in  this  House,  saying  that  the 
law  is  meaiiingless.  And  if  we  can  say 
that  this  law  is  meaningless,  what  laws 
are  meaningful?  How  is  it  that  we 
have  the  arrogance  to  do  that  which 
no  State  legislature  can  do  that  has 
similar  law^?  The  State  legislatures 
across  this  country  have  balanced 
budget  lawt  in  place,  and  those  bal- 
anced budflet  laws  are  important  to 
them.  I 

I  do  not!  understand  why  in  this 
House  it  is  pot  important.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand wliy  we  have  a  Budget  Act 
which  says  that  the  law  can  be  ren- 
dered meaningless  by  saying  that  it 
does  not  apply  because  it  waives  all 
laws  of  the  land.  I  am  disappointed  by 
this  kind  of  arrogance,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  I  woul4  hope  that  we  would  vote 
against  this  rule. 


(Mr.  MnxER) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  believe  that  I  speak  for 
many  Members  of  the  House,  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  when  I  say  that  I  am 
not  proud  of  any  of  the  budgets  before 
us  today.  I 

This  budget  process,  while  frustrat- 
ingly  complex,  offers  us  the  opportu- 
nity to  make  a  {simple  declaration  to 
the  American  people,  that  we  are  com- 
mitted to  bring  spending  under  control 
and  to  balance  tae  budget. 

The  budgets  before  us  today  send  no 
such  signal.  In  fact,  they  send  exactly 
the  wrong  signal$. 

The  Democratic  substitute,  while 
providing  spending  for  programs 
which  are  essential  to  the  economic 
well-being  of  minions  of  our  neglected 
and  jobless  citizens,  hides  the  cost  of 
that  program  by  adding  nearly  $100 
billion  to  the  deficit  over  the  next  3 
years.  | 

The  Republican  substitute  savages 
the  poorest,  the  weakest,  the  unem- 
ployed, the  children,  and  the  aged  of 
this  coimtry  at  I  a  rate  2V^  times  as 
severe  as  contaii^ed  in  the  Reagan-en- 
dorsed, Senate-passed  budget.  The 
Latta  budget  al^  sustains  unjust  tax 
benefits  for  tte  wealthy,  and  still 
yields  historic  deficits  and  renounces 
prospect  for  tne  balanced  budget 
which  the  Republican  Party  claims  to 
be  so  fimdameiital  to  their  political 
credo. 

Little  need  bd  said  of  the  Reagan 
budget,  whose  $122  billion  deficit  has 
already  been  unanimously  repudiated 
by  the  President's  own  Budget  Com- 
mittee members  In  the  Senate. 

Two  weeks  ago,  liberals,  moderates, 
that  "the  people!  we  represent  do  not 
expect  miracles  from  the  Congress, 
but  they  do  expect  the  truth." 


id  my  colleagues,  let 
th   to   the   American 


Mr.  Speaker, 
us  tell  the  tr 
people. 

There  is  no  wky  to  assure  adequate 
Federal  revenues  if  we  irrevocably 
pledge  ourselves)  to  discredit  a  $750  bil- 
lion tax  loss  whfch  the  financial  insti- 
tutions and  business  leaders  of  this 
country  renounjce  as  nonproductive, 
and  the  people  j  of  this  country  con- 
demn as  inequitable. 


There  is  no  wi 
or  even  to  maki 
reducing  the  d 
modest  alteratii 
day  military  bi 
spending  for  j< 
child  nutrition, 
for  education 


to  heal  our  economy 

serious  inroads  into 

ficit  by  making  only 

in  a  $900  million  a 

dget   while   slashing 

lbs  and  training,   for 

for  health  care,  and 

housing. 


We,  in  Congress,  must  decide  what  it 
costs  to  run  this  Government  and  to 
provide  essenti4l  services  to  our  con- 
stituents. We  must  be  courageous 
enough  to  tell  |the  voters  what  that 
will  cost,  and  \o  raise  the  revenues 
necessary  to  pa^y  for  most  additional 
spending. 


We  cannot  continue  to  pass  along 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  in  deficits  to 
the  future.  That  policy,  which  is  the 
policy  of  the  three  budgets  before  you 
today,  prolongs  our  current  depression 
well  into  the  future  by  telling  Wall 
Street  and  Main  Street  that  we  are 
nuuiing  away  from  economic  reality. 

I  believe  that  the  American  people 
are  more  realistic  than  these  budgets 
give  them  credit  for  being.  And  I  be- 
lieve this  Congress  can  be  more  honest 
with  the  voters. 

Two  weeks  ago,  liberals,  moderate 
and  conservatives,  80  percent  of  all 
Democrats,  joined  together  to  support 
the  "pay  as  you  go"  budget  in  larger 
numbers  than  they  supported  any 
other  budget  because  it  spoke  straight 
with  the  American  people.  Yes,  it 
raised  a  lot  in  taxes,  because  that  is 
the  cost  of  the  policies  this  Congress 
embraced.  But  that  budget  did  not  add 
a  single  dollar  to  the  deficit,  and  it 
produced  a  $27.5  billion  surplus  in 
1985. 

The  "pay  as  you  go"  balanced 
budget  failed  for  one  reason  only:  the 
President  ordered  Republican  Mem- 
bers not  to  vote  for  any  Democratic- 
sponsored  budget— not  even  one  which 
ends  the  deficit  and  balances  the 
budget.  And  so  all  but  three  Republi- 
cans voted  against  "pay  as  you  go."  If 
just  23  of  those  Republicans,  only  13 
percent  of  those  who  voted  "No,"  had 
matched  their  rhetoric  with  their  vote, 
the  House  would  have  adopted  a  bal- 
anced budget  plan  2  weeks  ago. 

Instead,  the  Republican  leadership 
has  come  to  this  House  with  deficits  of 
$231  billion,  and  will  try  to  blame  the 
Democratic  Party  for  the  deficit.  They 
continue  to  come  to  this  Congress  with 
a  program  of  double  taxation— tax  in- 
creases of  $95  billion,  and  a  hidden  tax 
which  will  be  imposed  on  every  pros- 
pective home  buyer,  on  every  small 
businessman,  on  every  car  purchaser— 
the  hidden  tax  of  continued  high  in- 
terest rates  due  to  an  unbalanced 
budget  and  an  historic  deficit.  That  is 
a  strategy  which  will  not  end  our  reli- 
ance on  the  deficit;  it  will  not  lead  to  a 
balanced  budget.  Instead,  that  ap- 
proach dedicates  us  to  another  decade 
of  deficits. 

Some  complain  there  is  no  alterna- 
tive. That  is  not  true.  The  181  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  who  voted  for  "pay 
as  you  go"  know  there  is  another  way, 
an  approach  which  requires  us  to  have 
the  courage  of  our  convictions  and 
raise  revenues  when  needed  to  offset 
new  spending,  but  an  approach  which 
is  honest  with  the  American  people. 

In  place  of  continued  deficits  and 
unfair  cuts,  the  "pay  as  you  go" 
budget  offer  steadily  shrinking  defi- 
cits, and  a  surplus  of  $27.5  billion  by 
1985.  By  addressing  the  economy  as  it 
is  and  not  as  we  would  like  it  to  be, 
"pay  as  you  go"  provides  the  clear 
message  the  financial  markets  of  this 
Nation  are  awaiting  instead  of  a  mis- 
leading and  ineffective  jumble  of 
smoke,  mirrors,  and  contrived  num- 
bers which  inspire  no  confidence  in 
the  financial  community. 


"Pay  as  you  go"  remains  the  most 
equitable,  the  most  honest,  and  the 
most  easily  explainable  budget  ap- 
proach. Alone  among  these  budget 
plans,  it  commits  this  Congress  to  a 
balanced  budget,  and  establishes  a 
sound  policy  for  reaching  that  goal 
within  3  years. 

Together  with  colleagues  here  and 
in  the  Senate.  I  will  pursue  the  "pay 
as  you  go"  plan  as  a  means  of  restor- 
ing honesty  and  soundess  to  the 
budget  process.  In  the  meantime,  we 
sadly  face  alternatives  which  offer  no 
real  hope  of  economic  revival,  no  hope 
of  equity,  no  hope  for  ending  the  cease- 
less cycle  of  deficit  after  deficit,  un- 
employment and  recession. 
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Mr.  HOYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOYER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  for  his  remarks  today  and  for  his 
continuing  effort. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
as  the  gentleman  from  California 
heard,  spoke  about  State  legislatures. 
I  would  suggest  that  State  legislatures 
budget  for  the  most  part  exactly  the 
way  the  gentleman  from  California 
proposes,  and  that  is:  What  they 
decide  are  necessary,  needed  programs 
for  the  people  of  their  States  they 
stand  up  and  have  the  courage  of 
paying  for.  In  some  cases,  of  course, 
the  States  are  constitutionally  pre- 
cluded from  deficit  spending,  but  in 
others  they  do  so  on  the  basis  of 
policy.  The  proposal  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  would  preclude  as 
from  simply  borrowing  funds  for  pro- 
grams that  this  Congress  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  is  clearly  unwilling  to  cut 
to  the  extent  of  balancing  the  budget 
which  so  many  people  talk  about. 

Again,  I  congratulate  the  gentleman 
from  California.  I  think  he  is  moving 
in  exactly  the  right  direction. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Miller)  has  expired. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Miller). 

Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MATTOX.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
California,  and  I  would  say  that  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  headed  down 
the  right  path,  and  I  think  that  the 
resolutions  that  we  are  offering  here 
today  are  not  ones  that  many  of  us  are 
satisfied  with. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  back  in  1980  I  of- 
fered a  resolution  that  was  called  a 
"No  new  starts  resolution,"  where  we 
tried  to  cap  off  the  new  programs.  At 
that  time  I  managed  to  get  13  votes 
with  me,  not  enough  for  even  a  record 
vote,  and  my  good  colleagues  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  over  there. 


whose  rhetoric  is  always  so  strong  for 
balancing  the  budget,  and  yet  we  are 
ending  up  with  the  largest  deficits  in 
American  history  from  a  President 
who  when  he  was  running  against 
Jimmy  Carter  said  that  his  deficit  of 
$50  billion  was  an  utter  complete  total 
disaster. 

I  do  not  know  how  you  describe  the 
deficits  we  have  today. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  go  with 
this  gentleman's  suggestion,  give  us  an 
opportunity  to  offer  this  pay-as-you-go 
type  of  approach,  and  I  think  if  we  do 
that  we  can  fashion  far  better  resolu- 
tions than  what  we  are  having  offered 
here  today. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martin). 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  recently  went  through  a 
week  of  high  spirited  democracy-in- 
action—or was  it  inaction?— with  seven 
different  substitutes  in  order  for  the 
budget  resolution  and  68  exciting 
amendments,  in  which  everyone  had 
their  chance  for  ravaging  the  fiscal 
and  political  balance  of  their  rivals,  ev- 
eryone had  their  chance  for  savaging 
each  other  in  anticipation  of  the  No- 
vember elections,  and  everyone  had  a 
chance  to  do  their  thing.  Everyone 
had  a  chance  for  rhetorical  excess  and 
political  assault,  but  no  one  really  had 
a  chance  to  pass  a  budget.  No  one 
really  had  a  fair  chance  to  accomplish 
anything  because  of  the  parliamentary 
hemorrhage  that  was  created  by  the 
rule. 

The  economy  never  had  a  chance  to 
receive  any  real  relief  from  high  inter- 
est rates,  because  nothing  prevailed. 
Nothing  could  under  that  circum- 
stance. 

With  seven  substitutes  in  order,  ev- 
eryone had  a  chance  to  vote  for  one  or 
two  and  against  the  other  six  or  five. 
Thus  no  proposal  really  had  a  chance 
to  pass. 

The  rule  before  us  today  would 
allow  a  more  realistic  choice.  Members 
will  face  a  choice  between  a  $99  billion 
deficit,  unacceptable  as  that  is,  with 
the  deeper  spending  cuts,  and  on  the 
other  hand,  a  $107  billion  deficit,  more 
unacceptable  as  that  is,  especially  with 
its  unrealistic  higher  tax  increase. 

That  is  not  the  best  choice  for  every- 
one but  it  is  the  best  choice  today  for 
achieving  a  majority. 

To  allow  a  third  or  fourth  option 
will  have  the  same  result  as  before. 
Members  will  vote  for  one  against  the 
other  three  and  all  will  fail,  and  the 
hope  and  confidence  of  our  people  will 
be  shaken,  especially  those  businesses 
that  are  desperately  holding  on,  by 
means  of  high  interest  loans  that  they 
really  cannot  afford,  in  hopes  of  an 
economic  recovery. 

I  doubt  that  the  so-called  "pay  as 
you  go"  proposal  will  really  help  the 
economy  anjrway,  as  it  has  been  craft- 
ed. After  all,  its  emphasis  is  not  on 
balancing  the  budget— and  it  will  not 
do  that  in  the  next  couple  of  years— its 
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emphasis  is  on  how  you  "pay."  Its  em- 
phasis is  on  how  to  "pay"  with  higher 
and  higher  taxes,  "as  you  go"  on  down 
the  road  of  higher  and  higher  spend- 
ing. That  is,  its  formulation  of  "pay 
and  pay  and  go  and  go"  is  just  another 
way  of  saying  "tax  and  tax  and  spend 
and  spend." 

It  is  time  now  for  us  to  do  the  best 
that  we  can  do.  This  rule  before  us 
allows  that.  It  will  not  allow  the  chaos 
and  confusion  of  another  seven-ring 
circus  but  it  will  allow  us  a  chance  to 
do  the  best  we  can  for  the  economy. 

Let  us  agree  to  this  rule  so  that  the 
American  economy  will  have  a  chance 
to  see,  if  not  perfection,  at  least  lower 
interest  rates  and  a  chance  of  recov- 
ery. 

•  Me.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
reason  I  am  going  to  vote  against  this 
rule  is  because  it  is  deficient  in  that  it 
does  not  provide  for  a  vote  on  the  one 
budget  that  the  first  time  around  re- 
ceived more  votes  than  the  Jones 
budget.  Of  course,  I  am  talking  about 
the  Miller  "pay  as  you  go"  budget. 

So  now  the  Rules  Committee  pre- 
sents us  with  a  rule  providing  for  two 
substitutes.  While  they  may  appear  to 
be  different,  they  do  not  differ  on  the 
fundamental  question  of  Reagan- 
omics.  Both  of  these  substitutes  accept 
the  premise  that  we  must  continue  to 
live  with  both  the  huge  tax  cuts  given 
to  the  rich  and  to  big  business,  and 
with  the  huge  buildup  in  military 
spending,  coupled  with  intolerable 
deficits.  I  do  not  accept  that  premise 
and  neither  do  many  of  my  colleagues. 

We  must  face  the  fact  that  Reagan- 
omics  does  not  work.  We  must  remove 
our  blinders  which  give  us  only  these 
narrow  options  of  either  Jones  or 
Latta.  We  must  tell  the  Nation  that  we 
truly  are  serious  about  doing  some- 
thing to  reduce  the  deficit.  The  Jones 
budget  has  a  deficit  of  $107  billion,  the 
Latta  budget  has  a  $99  billion  deficit, 
and.  of  course.  President  Reagan's 
budget  calls  for  a  deficit  of  $122  bil- 
lion. In  the  coming  years,  the  Jones 
budget  calls  for  a  deficit  in  1985  of  $42 
billion,  the  Latta  budget  would  have  a 
deficit  of  $54  billion,  and  President 
Reagan's  budget  would  have  a  deficit 
of  $89  billion  for  1985.  I  find  aU  of 
these  unacceptable. 

Both  of  the  substitutes  before  us 
today  call  for  major  increases  in  mili- 
tary spending.  The  Jones  budget  calls 
for  a  7-percent  over  inflation  for  mili- 
tary spending,  the  Latta— Republi- 
can—budget  calls  for  an  11 -percent  in- 
crease. Again,  I  find  both  of  these  un- 
acceptable. At  the  most,  I  cannot  vote 
for  any  budget  that  increases  real  mili- 
tary spending  above  a  maximum  of  5 
percent  in  real  growth. 

Let  me  return  to  the  Miller  budget 
presented  by  Representative  George 
Miller  during  our  first  budget  debate. 
While  it  did  provide  for  a  high  deficit 
next  fiscal  year,  it  did  basically  freeze 
levels  of  spending  at  the  fiscal  1982 
level  for  the  next  3  years,  and  by  1985 
would  have  provided  for  a  budget  sur- 


plus rathei  than  a  deficit.  It  was 
termed  a  "pay  as  you  go"  budget  be- 
cause it  contained  a  new  idea  that  is 
not  only  str  light  forward  but  is  logical 
and  honest,  The  Miller  proposal  said 
that  if  a  new  program  is  needed  or  if 
an  old  one  s  to  be  expanded— includ- 
ing the  ml  itary— we  would  have  to 
have  a  vote  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
to  find  the  money  to  pay  for  that  new 
or  expanded  program.  In  other  words, 
if  someone  wanted  to  raise  a  program 
for  medicare,  then  we  would  also  have 
to  have  a  vote  on  raising  the  necessary 
taxes  to  par  for  it.  Likewise,  if  some- 
one wanted]  to  come  in  to  fund  a  new 
missile  or  El-l  bomber,  we  would  have 
to  then  voti  to  raise  the  taxes  to  pay 
for  it. 

That  is  Ireally  what  makes  this 
budget  senable  and  understandable  to 
the  American  people.  First,  if  we  were 
to  increase  (axes  to  get  a  new  program 
or  expand  ati  existing  one,  you  can  bet 
that  Representatives  here  on  this 
floor  would  take  a  very  hard  look  at 
the  real  nefed  for  that  program.  The 
Miller  budget  would  have  brought 
back  to  thq^  Congress  something  that 
has  been  n^issing  for  a  long  time:  a 
sense  of  responsibility.  It  would  pro- 
vide the  vodprs  of  this  country  a  meas- 
uring stick  by  which  they  could  hold 
their  elected  representative  account- 
able. No  longer  could  Members  hide 
behind  fuzry  votes  by  which  they 
could  obfuscate  the  real  impact  of 
their  actionf . 

Under  thfe  Miller  budget,  without 
any  games  j  and  phony  assumptions, 
the  budget  ^ould  be  balanced  by  1985. 
If  we  were  to  pass  the  Miller  budget 
this  year,  businesses  and  money  mar- 
kets would  see  that  we  did  mean  busi- 
ness. Intert  st  rates  would  come  down 
and  we  cou  d  have  a  real  economic  re- 
covery. 

Now  my  1  riends  to  the  left  are  nerv- 
ous about  he  Miller  budget  because 
they  are  I  (arful  the  programs  they 
support  would  have  a  tougher  time 
getting  pas^d.  My  friends  to  the  right 
are  fearfu^  that  increased  defense 
spending  viould  have  a  tough  time 
passing  under  the  Miller  budget  since 
they  would  have  to  vote  for  a  tax  ih- 
crease  to  pa  y  for  it.  My  answer  to  both 
the  left  and  the  right  is  this:  Let  us  go 
back  and  undo  the  tax  program  of 
Reaganomi(s:  let  us  have  fair  and 
equitable  it  x  burdens  in  this  country; 
let  us  close  the  loopholes.  Then  I  be- 
lieve we  wo  lid  have  the  necessary  rev- 
enues to  mi  tet  the  legitimate  needs  of 
the  Federal  Government.  To  the  fears 
of  my  friends  on  the  right  and  left 
that  they  vill  have  a  tougher  time 
passing  the  r  spending  priorities,  I  say 
it  is  about  time  that  we  consider  all  of 
the  ramifioations  of  these  progrtm!is 
and  increases,  including  what  the  real 
cost  is  of  eath  program. 

I  believe  the  American  people  would 
be  much  bappier  with  this  kind  of 
honest  appk-oach  then  we  now  have. 
That  is  wliy  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  down  whichever  budget  prevails 
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on  the  early  vote— and  put  the  pres- 
sure on  our  leudership  to  bring  out 
once  the  Millerf  pay-as-you-go  budget 
on  the  floor. 

I  would  just  pfaint  out  that  both  the 
Latta  and  the  Iii  lller  budgets  the  first 
time  around  weqe  supported  by  45  per- 
cent of  the  Meitibers  who  voted.  I  be- 
lieve that  all  o|  those  who  voted  for 
the  Miller  budget  the  first  time  will  do 
so  again,  and  I  believe  with  more  care- 
ful consideration  and  debate  that  we 
will  pick  up  enough  Members  to  pass 
the  Miller  budge  t. 

That  is  why  I  lam  voting  against  this 
rule.  The  Miller  budget  got  more  votes 
than  the  Jones  budget  and  under  this 
rule  we  are  not  permitted  to  have  an- 
other vote  on  the  Miller  budget.  I  be- 
lieve that  is  wiong.  I  hope  that  the 
next  budget  roimd,  we  will  be  given 
that  opportunit:  .• 

D  1100 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  [r.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
further  request^  for  time  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
just  say  that  I  ihope  we  can  speedily 
adopt  this  rule  and  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  ttie  budget  resolution 
and  the  two  substitutes  thereto  which 
are  pending  anc  in  the  wisdom  of  the 
House  and  its  i;ood  judgment,  it  can 
adopt  one  or  th  i  other  of  the  alterna- 
tives as  the  bud  jet  of  our  country  and 
let  the  critics  of  this  Congress  see  that 
we  are  capable  of  making  a  decision 
about  so  fateful  a  matter  as  a  national 
budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  VIr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  em- 
phasize also  wl^at  the  gentleman  has 
just  stated.  Wei  need  this  rule.  I  hope 
it  passes  overwhelmingly.  I  would  urge 
everybody  to  su|)port  it. 

Mr.  PEPPER,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  reqtiests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previqus  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous^uestion  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKBR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  tl|e  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  teftipore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yea  s  and  nays. 


The  yeas  and 
The  vote  was 


lays  were  ordered, 
taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  theije  were— yeas  339,  nays 
72,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
20,  as  follows: 

[Rdll  No.  138] 

Y  SAS-339 

Atkl  nson 
AuCDin 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 


Badiam 
Baiilis 
Ball  ^y  (MO) 
Bail -y  (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beaid 
Beil  inson 
Ben  -diet 


Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 
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Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Brodhead 

Broolu 

Broomlield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappeil 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clay 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

CoTcanxi 

Coughlin 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  E>an 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fithian 

Fllppo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford  (TN> 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

(Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Gllclunan 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Guarlni 

Gunderson 


HaU(OH) 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

HUlis 

Holt 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kasteiuneier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Lagoraarsino 

Lantos 

Latta 

Leath 

LeBoutilUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long (LA) 

Long  (HD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matmil 

MuwU 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mlnish 

MiUhell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Natcher 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 


Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Ralls  back 

Rangel 

Ratchlord 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

WiUiams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 


Wolpe 
Wortley 
Wright 
Wyden 


TaUt 

Yatron 
Young  (AK) 
NAYS— 72 


Young  (FD 
Young  (MO) 
Zablocki 
Zeferetti 


Bennett 

Oilman 

Mikulskl 

Brown  (CO) 

Orisham 

Miller  (CA) 

Chappie 

Hagedom 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Conyers 

Hansen  (ID) 

Napier 

Courter 

Harkin 

Neal 

Craig 

Hartnett 

Nelligan 

Crane,  Daniel 

Heckler 

Oakar 

Crane,  Philip 

Hollenbeck 

Porter 

Dannemeyer 

Hopkins 

Rinaldo 

Daub 

Hughes 

Schneider 

DeNardis 

Jacobs 

Schroeder 

Derwinski 

Jeffords 

Schumer 

Dorgan 

Jeffries 

Sensenbreimer 

Dreier 

Kramer 

Sharp 

Early 

LaPalce 

Smith  (NJ) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Leach 

Smith  (OR) 

Emerson 

LeWtas 

Snyder 

Erdahl 

Lujan 

Solomon 

Evans  (DE) 

Luken 

Stangeland 

Evans  (OA) 

Marlenee 

Tauke 

E^/ans(IA) 

Mattox 

Vento 

Evans (IN) 

Mavroules 

Walker 

Fenwick 

McDonald 

Weaver 

Frank 

McKinney 

Weber  (MN) 

ANSWERED  'PRESENT"—! 


Dunn 
NOT  VOTING-20 


Bedell 

Biaggi 

Boiling 

Burton,  John 

Coyne.  James 

Dixon 

Doman 


Fary 

Fish 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Gradison 

Holland 

Leland 
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Marks 

Moffett 

Rousselot 

Stratton 

Weber  (OH) 

Weias 


Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res. 
352)  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982  and  setting  forth  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984, 
and  1985. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  pending  that  motion,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  S  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  include  extraneous  matter, 
during  consideration  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  352. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the 
concurrent  resolution.  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  352,  with  Mr.  Beileh- 
soN  in  the  chair. 

D  1120 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  con- 
current resolution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  496,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  concurrent  resolution  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

After  opening  statements  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) or  another  member  designated 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  of 
the  Budget  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  for  30  minutes  each 
to  control  debate  on  economic  goals 
and  policies.  After  this  I  hour  of 
debate  has  been  consumed  or  yielded 
back,  the  Chair  will  recognize  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  control  the  remainder  of 
their  1  hour  of  debate. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  House  has  been 
involved  in  a  truly  great  struggle  this 
year  trying  to  find  the  wisdom  and  the 
courage  to  pass  a  budget  that  will  meet 
the  economic  needs  of  our  country  at 
one  of  the  most  critical  times  in  our 
economy  during  the  last  50  years.  We 
are  at  it  again  today,  trying  to  pass  a 
budget  that  will  have  some  positive  ef- 
fect on  the  financial  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  if  all  of  us 
would  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we 
would  have  to  admit  that  we  have 
missed  the  golden  opportunity  earlier 
this  year  to  pass  a  responsible  budget. 
If  we  had  acted  earlier,  our  efforts 
would  have  a  very  positive  effect  on 
the  financial  markets,  and  would  have 
a  positive  effect  on  getting  interest 
rates  down  to  levels  that  can  allow 
this  economy  to  take  off. 

The  three  key  elements  we  should 
have  dealt  with  were  to  do  something 
about  indexing,  which  automatically 
increases  half  the  Federal  budget 
every  year;  to  do  something  responsi- 
ble about  the  level  of  increases  in  mili- 
tary expenditures;  and  to  do  some- 
thing about  getting  revenues  into  the 
Treasury  and  to  not  sustain  a  tax  cut 
that  cannot  be  justified  in  relation  to 
the  overall  economic  conditions. 

There  is  a  lot  of  responsibUity  and 
blame  that  can  go  to  both  political 
parties  for  failing  to  deal  with  those 
three  key  issues,  but  the  fact  of  the 
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matter  is  we  did  not  deal  with  them. 
At  this  point,  it  is  too  late  to  deal  with 
these  Issues  in  order  to  affect  the  1983 
fiscal  year  significantly.  We  find  our- 
selves here  today  under  these  circum- 
stances, trying  to  put  together  the 
best  budget  possible  at  this  time  to 
deal  with  the  economic  problems  we 
face. 

One  thing  is  absolutely  clear.  For 
the  American  people,  for  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  we  must  have  a  budget. 
If  we  fail  to  pass  a  budget;  If  we  rid 
ourselves  of  that  responsibility,  the 
general  agreed  consensus  among 
economists  is  that  the  deficit  next 
year  wiU  be  $182  billion.  In  1984,  that 
deficit  wlU  escalate  to  $216  billion,  in 
the  year  many  of  us  were  hoping  to 
have  a  balanced  budget.  In  1985,  it  will 
escalate  to  nearly  $250  billion.  Deficits 
of  that  size  are  frightening  everyone 
who  has  anything  to  do  with  the  U.S. 
economy.  They  have  completely  de- 
stroyed long-term  borrowing.  They 
have  flattened  the  Incentives  for  capi- 
tal investment  and  improvements.  We 
simply  have  to  get  those  deficits  under 
control.  We  simply  have  to  get  them 
on  a  downward  path.  We  simply  have 
to  get  them  down  to  a  manageable 
size. 

That  is  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
budgets  we  have  before  us  today.  Now, 
the  two  substitutes,  if  we  were  to  be 
honest,  offer  no  first  choices  for  any- 
body in  this  Chamber.  All  of  us  would 
write  a  budget  different  than  those 
two  that  are  before  us.  If  we  want  an 
excuse  to  not  pass  a  budget,  there  are 
plenty  of  reasons  we  can  find.  But  if 
we  want  to  respond  to  what  the 
American  people  are  asking  for.  which 
Is  to  get  a  budget  in  place,  then  I 
think  we  have  got  to  pass  a  budget 
here  today. 

What  I  would  like  to  do  now  in  the 
general  debate  is  to  outline  the  differ- 
ences as  I  see  them  between  the 
Democratic  substitute  and  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  as  they- are  before  us 
today.  Last  year.  Members  wiU  recall 
that  I  said  there  are  two  factors  that 
are  absolutely  necessary  for  the  suc- 
cess of  any  public  policy.  One  is  that 
that  public  policy  must  be  workable 
and  must  be  perceived  as  workable  by 
the  American  people;  and,  two,  public 
policy  must  be  fair  and  must  be  per- 
ceived fair  by  the  American  people. 
Last  year.  I  said  that  the  administra- 
tion's program  did  not  pass  either  one 
of  those  tests,  and  I  think  as  we  look 
at  the  reality  a  year  later  instead  of 
promise,  we  find  that  that  economic 
program  has  not  passed  the  test  of 
fairness  and  workability. 

Those  same  two  tests  should  be  ap- 
plied to  the  choices  we  have  before  us 
today,  and  we  have  to  apply  them  to 
the  conditions  that  exist  today.  One  of 
the  major  problems  facing  this  Con- 
gress is  the  highest  level  of  unemploy- 
ment this  coimtry  has  experienced 
since  the  Depression:  more  people  out 
of  work  than  at  any  time  since  the 
thirties. 
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There  are  iiore  young  people  out  of 
work  today  tfian  at  any  time  since  the 
thirties.  Yoixig  people  face  no  pros- 
pects of  finding  work  or  finding  train- 
ing in  order  tp  get  a  Job. 

I  think  th^re  is  a  significant  differ- 
ence between  the  Democratic  proposal 
and  the  Republican  proposal  in  deal- 
ing with  this  question  of  unemploy- 
ment. If  you  look  first  to  the  area  of 
extended  unemployment  benefits,  in 
the  Democratic  proposal  two  factors 
are  included.  One  would  extend  for  an 
additional  1)  weeks  the  unemploy- 
ment benefits  for  those  who  are  eligi- 
ble; and,  sec*nd,  the  Democratic  pro- 
posal would  correct  the  error  that  was 
made  last  year  in  the  State  trigger  un- 
employment benefits  area.  This  Octo- 
ber, 14  Stats  will  trigger  off  the  ex-. 
tended  unemployment  benefit  eligibil- 
ity. That  ii|cludes  some  very  large 
States  in  evety  section  of  the  country. 
I  think  it  ia  important  to  provide  the 
additional  13i  weeks  of  unemployment 
benefits.  It  is  important  to  show  some 
compassion  not  only  for  those  in  the 
past  who  have  shown  they  are  willing 
to  work  and  those  who  want  to  work 
to  show  soma  compassion,  but  it  is  also 
important  f0r  the  overall  economic 
the  communities  in 
eople  live. 

ago  the  chairman  of  the 
jor  automobile  manufac- 
my  office,  and  he  was 
cemed  about  the  direc- 
onomy.  He  pointed  out 
the  automobile  assembly 
are  250,000  unemployed 
workers,  and  they  are  not  being  called 
back  to  work  any  time  soon.  There  are 
additional  300,000  auto  supplier  work- 
ers, and  thej»  are  not  going  to  be  called 
back  to  worlc  any  time  soon. 

t  factor  that  he  point- 
These  550,000  workers- 
ad  good  Jobs,  solid  citi- 
communlties— have  had 
t  benefits  and  supple- 
mentary union  benefits.  But  at  the 
end  of  Jimej  these  550.000  people  will 
have  run  oft  of  the  unemployment 
benefits  and  union  supplementary 
benefits  which  sustained  them  at 
nearly  90  qercent  of  their  working 
wages.  At  that  point  many  of  them 
WiU  not  be  ^ble  to  pay  the  mortgages 
on  their  homes.  They  certainly  will 
not  be  able  to  go  to  the  local  depaut- 
ment  store,  the  drug  store,  and  the 
local  retail  outlets  to  purchase  goods, 
and  that  is  going  to  have  a  devastating 
economic  effect  on  the  communities  in 
which  they  live. 

That  Is  juat  one  industry.  I  think  we 
have  to  understand  that.  We  need  to 
provide  the  additional  13  weeks  unem^ 
ployment  tiiat  is  provided  in  the 
Democratic  Substitute.  It  is  not  pro- 
vided in  the  Hepublican  substitute. 

Another  gfowing  problem  is  youth 
imemploymetit,   particularly  minority 
youth  unemployment.  The  unemploy- 
statis  ics   that   came   out   last 
shov4ed  that  49.8  percent  of 


black  youths  arc 
country.  That  is 


conditions 
which  those 
A  few  wee! 
board  of  a 
turer  was 
genuinely  o 
tion  of  this 
to  me  that  i: 
industry  the; 


The  signif^ 
ed  out  is  thij 
people  who 
zens  in  theij 
unemplo}mie 
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imemployed  in  this 
of  every  2.  That  not 
only  is  a  huge  economic  problem,  it  is 
a  gigantic  social  problem  and  one  that 
we  are  going  to  Have  to  live  with.  We 
will  have  to  live  \fith  it  not  only  in  the 
summer  of  1983  [but  in  the  sunmiers 
and  falls  and  springs  and  winters  of 
years  to  come.      ' 

In  the  Democratic  substitute,  a  $2 
billion  Job-training  stimulus  Is  pro- 
vided in  fiscal  year  1982.  In  fiscal  year 
1983,  a  $4.65  billion  job  training  stimu- 
lus program  is  provided  that  will  help 
those  who  are  untrained  now  or  who 
need  to  be  retrained  for  new  Jobs. 

The  Republicah  substitute,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  i^o  additional  funds  in 
1982  for  job  stimulus  and  job  training. 
In  1983.  the  Republican  budget  calls 
for  only  $3.5  billion  below  the  program 
level  of  1982.  So  at  a  time  when  we 
have  10.5  millioi}  people  out  of  work 
and  when  1  of  flvery  2  of  our  young 
black  people  has  bo  hope  of  a  job,  the 
Republican  substitute  cuts  back  on  job 
training  from  the  1982  level.  The  pro- 
gram level  in  job]  training  for  1982  was 
$3.10  billion,  and  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute provides  mr  a  little  over  $3  bil- 
lion next  year.  That  does  not  make 
any  sense. 

The  question  (jf  fairness  was  raised 
during  the  debate  2  weeks  ago  on  the 
various  budget  proposals,  and  again  I 
think  the  Democratic  substitute  is 
vastly  preferable  to  the  Republican 
substitute.  For  example,  in  the  area  of 
student  loans  all  of  us  have  felt  the 
pain  of  students  frying  to  get  a  higher 
education  and  who  were  denied  that 
education  becaus  i  of  actions  taken  last 
year.  All  of  us  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  have  pledfed  to  students  who 

have  marched  into  our  offices  that  we 
are  going  to  take  care  of  them,  and  we 
are  not  going  to  have  further  cuts  in 
1983.  That  is  the  case  in  the  Demo- 
cratic substitute;  it  is  not  the  case  in 
the  Republican  stibstitute. 

Under  the  Republican  substitute, 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
in  1983  will  eliminate  some  500,000 
students.  I  think  {we  ought  to  consider 
that. 

On  medicare,  we  had  a  great  debate 
here  2  weeks  ago  and  said  that  we 
were  going  to  preserve  medicare  and 
not  cut  the  benefits  of  medicare  recipi- 
ents. In  the  Elemocratic  substitute 
that  principle  is  lupheld.  The  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  savings  in  medicare  under  the 
Democratic  substitute  comes  totally 
out  of  hospitals  cost  containment 
items  such  as  reimbursement  of  doc- 
tors. The  Repumican  substitute  cuts 
medicare  $3.2  billion,  and  there  is  no 
way  those  kindi  of  savings  can  be 
made  unless  the  elderly  and  the  dis- 
abled dig  deeper; into  their  own  pock- 
ets to  pay  for  primary  health  care  and 
to  pay  for  physicians'  fees. 

So  the  beneficiaries  under  medicare 
will  have  to  pay  more  under  the  Re- 
publican substitute  or  savings  of  that 
level  simply  canik>t  be  achieved. 
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Everybody  likes  to  kick  food  stamps 
and  talk  about  the  person  who  is 
cheating  on  food  stamps,  but  every 
one  of  us  who  has  seen  how  food 
stamps  are  iised  by  the  elderly  and  the 
disabled  have  no  quarrel  there.  The 
CBO  estimates  that  under  the  Repub- 
lican substitute  as  many  as  500,000  el- 
derly or  disabled  persons  will  either  be 
removed  from  food  stamp  eligibility  or 
have  reduced  benefits. 

Medicaid  is  another  problem.  In  the 
Democratic  substitute,  medicaid  sav- 
ings are  achieved  by  lowering  the 
error  rate,  and  clearly  that  ought  to  be 
done.  In  the  Republican  substitute,  in 
addition  to  error  rate  reduction,  they 
have  made  other  cuts  to  the  time  of  $1 
billion  350  million  next  year,  and  that 
Just  shifts  the  burden  of  medicaid  to 
the  States  which  cannot  handle  even 
the  cuts  that  were  made  last  year.  And 
that  means  if  that  level  of  medicaid 
benefits  is  going  to  be  sustained,  there 
are  going  to  be  higher  State  or  local 
taxes  to  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  sound  social  or  sound  economic 
policy. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  differences 
on  the  question  of  fairness.  Now  let 
me  shift  to  the  1982  budget.  A  lot  of 
debate  was  centered  on  that  issue  2 
weeks  ago.  Again  the  1982  budget  in 
the  Republican  substitute  that  is  now 
before  us  is  below  the  current  1982 
spending  level. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement,  and  then  I  will 
yield. 

The  Republican  substitute  is  below 
the  level  of  spending,  as  certified  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office,  by 
$3.2  billion  in  budget  authority,  and 
$9.6  billion  in  outlays.  According  to 
the  CBO,  that  means  nothing  else  can 
be  enacted  this  year.  It  means  a  point 
of  order  will  lie  against  the  pending 
urgent  supplemental,  the  defense  sup- 
plemental, and  the  essential  food 
stamp  and  disaster  assistance  funds. 
They  cannot  be  enacted  under  this  Re- 
publican substitute  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
happy  to  jrleld  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  As  a  point  of  clarifica- 
tion, would  that  not  also  be  true  of  the 
gentleman's  proposal? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The 
answer  is  no.  Under  our  proposal,  as 
the  gentleman  knows,  we  have  accom- 
modated about  $10  billion. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  until  it 
comes  out  of  conference,  that  is  true? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  am 
sorry,  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Until  it  comes  out  of 
conference,  that  is  true? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  No;  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  From  that  stand- 
point, the  levels  of  the  1982  budget  as 
they  now  exist  will  not  accommodate 
that.  The  point  I  am  making  is  that 


under  the  Democratic  substitute  these 
can  be  accommodated.  Under  the  Re- 
publican substitute,  if  that  is  what  be- 
comes law,  these  urgent  supplemen- 
tal, defense  supplementals,  and  so 
forth,  cannot  be  accommodated  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

The  final  point  I  want  to  make  deals 
with  deficits  because  that  is  an  item 
that  concerns  many  of  us.  The  Repub- 
lican substitute,  according  to  the  Re- 
publicans, has  a  deficit  of  $99  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 
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The  Democratic  substitute,  accord- 
ing to  the  Democrats,  has  a  deficit  of 
$107  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

If  you  put  all  of  the  bills,  the  Demo- 
cratic substitute,  the  Republican  sub- 
stitute, and  the  President's  February 
budget,  which  is  the  main  vehicle  in 
this  debate,  on  the  same  playing  field 
and  you  ask  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  to  score  where  they  are  in  defi- 
cits, this  is  what  you  find: 

First  of  all,  the  highest  deficit  of  aU 
is  the  President's  own  February 
budget  with  a  $120.2  billion  deficit  in 
1983. 

The  second  highest  deficit  is  the 
Senate-passed  resolution  which  is 
$115.9  billion  deficit  in  1983. 

The  third  highest  deficit  is  the 
Democratic  substitute  at  $113.9  bil- 
lion; and 

The  fourth  highest  deficit  is  the  Re- 
publican substitute  at  $109.8  billion. 
That  is  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  interesting  factor  is  if  you  take 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  and  1985,  the 
greatest  deficit  reduction  is  in  the 
Democratic  substitute.  The  Democrat- 
ic substitute  over  that  3-year  iieriod 
has  $66  billion  less  in  deficits  than  the 
President's  own  February  budget  and 
nearly  $11  billion  less  in  deficits  than 
the  Republican  substitute. 

So  I  think  that  those  who  have  lis- 
tened to  the  bipartisan  group  of 
former  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 
who  have  warned  that  we  have  to  get 
the  deficits  down,  and  that  it  is  the  cu- 
mulative 3-year  deficit  total  that 
counts,  then  I  think  you  ought  to  look 
favorably  at  the  Democratic  proposal. 
Clearly  it  Is  preferable  to  either  the 
Republican  substitute,  the  bill  passed 
in  the  other  body,  or  the  President's 
February  budget. 

Mr.  BETTHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  One  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  had  now  for  almost  5 
months  is  the  problem  of  partisanship 
dividing  people. 

The  party  forces  are  strong  here.  We 
have  had  special  interest  forces  at 
work  and  then  we  have  had  personal- 
ity clashes. 

During  the  gentleman's  remarks  he 
has  made  some  30  references,  maybe 
more,  to  the  Republican  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  And  the 
Democratic  substitute. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Tes;  I  was  in  on  the 
drafting  of  the  substitute  which  will 


be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  and  most  of  the  time  during  the 
6  days  of  sessions  that  we  had  there 
were  more  Democrats  in  the  room 
than  there  were  Republicans. 

This  is  the  only  bipartisan  substitute 
coming  to  the  floor  today  and  I  hope 
that  in  the  references  today  that  it 
will  be  characterized  as  that  because  it 
genuinely  is  a  bipartisan  effort,  let  us 
not  drive  a  wedge  between  the  coali- 
tion that  has  a  chance  to  pass  a 
budget. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  comment.  I  do 
not  think  I  would  take  a  back  seat  to 
anybody  in  this  Chamber  on  the  desire 
to  have  a  truly  bipartisan  approach. 

My  definition  of  bipartisan  is  to 
have  a  majority  of  both  parties  sup- 
porting a  particular  proposition.  Every 
time  I  have  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor, 
whether  it  was  a  tax  bill  or  any  other, 
that  has  been  the  criteria  I  use  for  de- 
termining bipartisanship. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  every  time  I 
have  brought  a  bipartisan  piece  of  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  it  has  passed  be- 
cause we  have  had  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers of  both  parties. 

That  is  where  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
on  this  budget  resolution.  We  all 
know,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  that 
blame  can  be  administered  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  That  is  not  where  we 
Kre  today. 

I  hope  that  that  is  where  we  will  be 
in  the  future  but  that  is  not  where  we 
are  today. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  NEUSON.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  has  made  an  extraor- 
dinarily Important  statement  as  to  the 
figures.  We  know  that  there  are  so 
many  figures  floating  around,  and  I 
would  like  to  Just  underscore  what  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  has  just 
said. 

Is  it  true  that  the  gentleman  said 
that  as  a  result  of  CBO's  reestimates 
last  night  that  the  Latta  substitute 
does  not  have  a  deficit  in  1983  of  $99 
billion,  as  they  claim,  but,  instead,  a 
deficit  of  almost  $110  billion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  And  for  comparison 
purposes,  the  Jones  substitute  would 
be  at  a  figiue  of  almost  $114  billion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct. 

Mr.  NELSON.  But  over  the  3-year 
period  of  the  cumulative  deficits,  over 
the  3-year  period  of  1983-85.  the  Jones 
substitute  has  less  of  a  deficit  by 
almost  $10  billion  than  does  the  Latta 
substitute? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  Jones 
substitute  would  be  $10.7  biUlon  less  in 
deficits  than  the  Latta  substitute  and 
$65.8  billion  less  in  deficits  than  the 
President's  original  February  budget. 

Mr.  NELSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  very  important  new  in- 
formation. 
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Mr.  JOKES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joires)  has  con- 
sumed 20  minutes. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  say  first  on 
that  hopefully  today  this  House  will 
pass  some  sort  of  a  budget  resolution 
that  we  can  go  to  conference  with  be- 
cause the  country  is  hurting  for  the 
want  of  a  budget  and  this  Congress  is 
hurting  for  the  want  of  a  budget. 

We  can  play  around  with  figiires  all 
day,  as  apparently  the  chairman  of 
the  committee  wants  to  do. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  indi- 
cated, there  are  all  kinds  of  figures 
floating  around  this  place. 

I  do  not  care  how  much  you  stretch 
your  Imagination  or  stretch  your  fig- 
ures, when  you  put  money  in  for  more 
spending  you  end  up  with  more  deficit 
unless  you  put  more  in  for  taxes. 

I  do  not  care  how  you  try  to  avoid  it. 

If  the  gentleman  has  some  sort  of 
magic  where  he  can  put  aU  of  this 
extra  spending  in  and  end  up  with  a 
lesser  deficit  I  would  like  to  have  it. 
But  to  date  I  have  not  found  it. 

While  we  are  speaking  about  num- 
bers, let  me  point  out  something  that  I 
think  needs  pointing  out  at  the  outset 
of  this  debate.  We  are  going  to  hear  a 
lot  about  this  CBO  baseline.  What  are 
we  talking  about? 

They  take  the  1982  figures  and  auto- 
matically add  7  percent  in  spending 
and  that  is  how  they  come  up  with 
their  baseline,  and  if  you  go  below 
that  you  are  somehow  cutting  expend- 
itures. Let  us  keep  this  in  mind  during 
this  debate. 

Let  me  also  say  ttiis  CBO  baseline 
permits  all  entitlements  to  grow  un- 
checked. I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
accept  that  baseline  as  something  we 
want  to  follow  religiously  because  it 
seems  to  me  that  those  unchecked  ex- 
penditures have  gotten  us  in  the  posi- 
tion we  are  in  today. 

Two  weeks  ago.  May  27,  was  the  day 
economist  Herb  Stein  dubbed  "Terri- 
ble Thursday"  and  the  day  the  House 
adjourned  after  voting  on  eight  budget 
resolutions  suid  came  up  empty.  After 
that  day  I  heard  several  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  say  maybe  it 
was  a  good  thing  that  we  failed  to 
adopt  a  budget. 

A  good  thing  that  this  House  failed 
in  its  responsibility?  I  do  not  think  so. 

Is  It  a  good  thing  that  Interest  rates 
have  gone  up  again?  Oo  back  and  see 
what  6-month  Treasury  bills  sold  for 
last  Monday.  They  had  risen  Tor  the 
first  time  in  weeks  and  sold  for  12.11 
percent. 
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Is  that  what  we  want?  I  do  not  think 
so.  Is  it  a  good  thing  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  losing  confidence  in 
this  Congress  ability  to  deal  with  its 
responsibilities?  And  certainly  passing 
a  budget  is  a  responsibility  of  this 
Congress. 


Now,  let  me  say  something  about  a 
former  Meqiber  of  this  House,  a 
highly  resptcted  Member,  a  former 
member  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Chairman  ^ob  Giaimo.  Bob  gained 
quite  a  reptjtation  in  this  House  as  a 
man  of  hoiesty  and  integrity,  and 
nobody  in  tee  House  understood  and 
appreciated  ]the  budget  process  more 
than  Bob  Giaimo.  Nobody  labored 
harder  to  nnke  it  work  than  he  did. 
What  does  Bob  Giaimo  think  about 
"Terrible  Thursday"?  Well,  he  report- 
ed his  thoughts  in  an  article  to  the 
Washington  Post  last  week,  and  I 
would  Just  iike  to  read  a  couple  of 
quotes  from  |t. 

The  Membeis  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  mucli  more  than  fail  to  adopt  a 
budget  last  week.  They— 

That  mekns  Members  of  this 
House—        I 

supported  amindments  to  unrealistically  in- 
crease discretionary  s[>ending  programs  at 
the  expense  pt  defense  (something  Presi- 
dent Reagan  ^ith  his  veto  powers  would  not 
permit).  Theyt- 

Meaning  this  House- 
chose  to  ignore  unacceptable  growth  in  enti- 
tlement progrims. 

Students  of  Congress  know  that  we  have  a 
hemorrhaging  budget  out  of  control  and 
threatening  Our  economy  and  well-being. 
They  know  (hat  remedial  action  to  curb 
deficit  s[>endilig  by  Congress  will  require  a 
budget  process  with  extraordinary  tools, 
such  as  recoqciliation,  deferred  enroUment 
of  spending  bjlls.  and  other  restraints. 

And  so  la^'  week  the  House  sent  out 
the  messagek: 

We  cannot  Wdopt  a  budget.  Spending  will 
be  increased.  Congress  will  not  take  the  nec- 
essary steps  to  put  the  economic  house  in 
order.  Thesa  are  the  real  messages  the 
House  has  seat  to  the  people— 

Accordinfl  to  Bob  Giaimo,  a  Demo- 
crat, not  mc  these  are  his  words. 

Now  what  io  they  do?  Tell  the  American 
people  that  lliey  are  incapable  of  disciplin- 
ing themsel)f|es?  That  they  will  not  and 
caiuiot  curb  eixcessive  spending? 

The  Budg^  Act  of  1974  was  basically  a 
contract  wh^eby  Congress  agreed  to  curb 
its  undisciplihed  spending  habits  and  the 
President  gawe  up  his  impoundment  powers. 
If  Congress  now  finds  itself  incapable  of 
making  the  'tough  political  decisions  in- 
volved in  curbing  spending,  then  It  will  have 
to  restore  su<ii  powers  to  the  President. 

These  ar^  not  my  words.  These  are 
the  words  of  the  former  Democratic 
Chairman  (if  the  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee,       j 

It  will  hava  to  give  him  the  power  to  im- 
pound. Someine  in  our  government  must  be 
able  to  act  decisively  in  a  crisis  to  make  the 
hard  political  decisions. 

The  House!  has  had  its  temper  tantnmi. 
Now  it  must  jget  down  to  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  adopt  a  budget  of  restraint.  Ex- 
traordinary times  demand  heroic  actions 
and  not  polity  as  usual. 

Now,  let  ine  repeat.  These  are  Bob 
Oiaimo's  wards,  not  mine. 

Oh,  you  dan  come  down  here  on  the 
floor  and  say  you  are  going  to  cut  this, 
you  are  goi^g  to  cut  that,  without  ever 
explaining  that  you  will  be  spending 
more.  You  bre  still  going  to  be  spend- 
ing more  money  than  in  fiscal  year 
1982  in  thise  budgets.  What  we  are 
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trying  to  do  is  to  get  a  hold  of  some 
spending  by  this  Grovemment  that  is 
out  of  control,!  *nd  the  American 
people  know  it.  If  we  do  not  as  a  ma- 
jority of  this  House.  Every  poll  I  have 
seen,  the  American  people  have  said 
"reduce  Government  spending,"  not 
"increase  taxes."i 

I  do  not  like  to  even  refer,  in  these 
few  minutes  that)  I  have,  to  the  Demo- 
crat proposal,  but  since  our  friend,  the 
chairman  of  thei  committee,  has  seen 
fit  to  do  so  and  qall  a  really  bipartisan 
proposal  the  Reijublican  proposal,  pri- 
marily for  politicial  reasons,  let  me  say 
that  they  increased  taxes  to  the  tune 
of  $150  billion  in  3  years. 

I  have  not  had  any  mail  lately 
saying  the  American  people  want  to  be 
taxed  to  the  tun^  of  $150  billion  in  the 
next  3  years  as  oroposed  in  the  Demo- 
crat budget. 

So  today  during  this  debate  we  are 
going  to  have  a  choice.  We  are  going 
to  have  a  clear  choice.  Which  course 
are  we  going  to  ;ake?  Are  we  going  to 
take  the  Jones  p  roposal  and  go  on  the 
same  course  thst  got  us  in  the  mess 
that  we  are  in  n<iw,  tax  and  spend,  tax 
and  spend,  and  go  home  and  pound 
ourselves  on  the  chest  to  every  group 
in  the  country  ajid  say.  "Look  what  we 
have  done  for  yo|u"? 

Well,  look  what  you  have  done  to 
the  country  by  listening  to  all  of  these 
special  interest  groups.  It  is  high  time 
that  this  House  does  something  for 
the  country,  ana  does  it  today,  by  rein- 
ing in  spending  that  we  cannot  afford. 
In  a  couple  of  Iveeks  you  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$1,275  trillion.  Can  you  imagine  that? 
A  debt  of  $1,276  trillion  hanging  out 
there  for  our  kids  and  our  grandkids 
to  inherit  from!  us.  Can  we  go  home 
and  gloat  over  tihe  fact  that  "we  have 
done  something  ifor  you"  when  you  are 
facing  a  debt  of  this  magnitude. 

Let  me  tell  y^u  that  the  American 
people  have  wiyed  up  to  that.  They 
know  you  are]  doing  something  to 
them,  and  theyldo  not  like  it.  If  they 
say,  "Do  sometning,"  they  are  saying. 
"Pay  for  it  now.!* 

We  have  gone  [too  f  sir  down  the  road, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity today  to  qecide  a  clearcut  issue 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  go  on 
that  same  road  that  we  are  on,  tax  and 
spend,  tax  and  spend,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  rain  in  somewhat  from 
the  tremendous  igrowth  of  spending  by 
this  Government. 

Mr.  FINDLET'.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  j  ield? 

Mr.  LATTA.  [  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  nilno  s. 

Mr.  FINDLET^.  If  I  understood  the 
chairman  of  th^  House  Budget  Com- 
mittee correctlsl,  when  he  was  on  the 
floor  a  few  moments  ago,  he  indicated 
that  the  Michel-Latta  budget's  recom- 
mendation, for  iirhich  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  now,  \tould  actually  cause  an 
increase  in  so(ne  premium  cost  to 
medicare  beneficiaries. 

My  understanding  is  to  the  contrary. 
And  I  am  woncfering  if  the  gentleman 
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from  Ohio  can  give  me  assurances  that 
the  cuts  in  the  medicare  program  that 
are  proposed  in  the  Michel-Latta  bill 
that  is  under  consideration  today  will 
not  result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of 
these  premiums  and  not  result  in  cor- 
responding reductions  in  social  secu- 
rity checlcs. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Let  me  respond  to  the 
gentleman  first  by  saying  that  there 
are  no  cuts,  no  cuts,  in  medicare  in 
1983  as  opposed  to  1982.  We  are 
merely  trying  to  slow  down  the  growth 
in  costs. 

Last  year  we  had  an  increase  in  costs 
of  about  19  percent.  What  we  are 
trying  to  do  now  in  this  bipartisan  pro- 
posal is  to  slow  that  growth  to  14  per- 
cent. We  will  have  a  letter  later  on 
from  Secretary  Schweiker  to  read  to 
this  House  to  indicate  that  there  is  no 
reduction  in  benefits  to  the  individ- 
uals. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  rein 
back  the  increased  cost  that  the 
health  provider  is  putting  on  the  tax- 
payer. And  anybody  who  has  been  un- 
fortimate  enough  to  be  in  the  hospital 
lately  knows  that  there  has  been  some 
increase  in  costs.  I  heard  somebody 
say  the  other  day  he  cannot  even 
afford  to  get  sick  any  more.  Well,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  we  rein  in 
those  costs.  Downtown  they  are  going 
to  be  trying  to  rein  them  in,  and  they 
will  not  be  affecting  the  individual  re- 
cipients. So  cutting  is  the  wrong  word 
to  use. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks  ago  today,  on 
May  27— the  day  Economist  Herb 
Stein  has  dubbed  "Terrible  Thurs- 
day"—the  House  adjourned  after 
voting  on  eight  budget  resolutions  and 
rejecting  all  eight.  After  that  incident, 
I  heard  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  say  that  maybe  it  was  a  good 
thing  that  we  failed  to  adopt  a  budget. 

A  good  thing  that  we  failed?  I  do  not 
think  so.  Is  it  a  good  thing  that  inter- 
est rates  have  gone  up  again?  Is  it  a 
good  thing  that  the  American  people 
are  losing  confidence  in  Congress  abili- 
ty to  handle  its  responsibilities? 

A  highly  respected  Member  of  the 
House  before  he  retired  2  years  ago 
was  a  man  I  consider  my  friend.  Bob 
Giaimo.  In  the  years  he  served  on  the 
Budget  Committee— first  as  a  member 
and  then  as  its  chairman— he  gained  a 
reputation  as  a  man  of  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity. Nobody  in  this  House  under- 
stood and  appreciated  the  budget 
process  better.  Nobody  labored  harder 
to  make  it  work. 

What  does  Bob  Giaimo  think  about 
Terrible  Thursday?  I  think  we  ought 
to  have  the  benefit  of  his  thinking.  He 
gave  us  that  in  an  article  he  wrote  for 
the  Washington  Post  last  week.  I 
would  like  to  read  a  little  of  that  arti- 
cle. 

He  wrote,  and  I  quote: 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  much  more  tiian  fail  to  adopt  a 
budget  last  week.  They  supported  amend- 
ments to  unrealistically  increase  discretion- 
ary spending  programs  at  the  expense  of  de- 
fense (something  President  Reagan  with  his 


veto  powers  will  not  permit).  They  chose  to 
ignore  unacceptable  growth  in  entitlement 
programs,  particularly  Social  Security, 
Medicare  and  related  programs. 

Students  of  Congress  luiow  that  we  have  a 
hemorrhaging  budget  out  of  control  and 
threatening  our  economy  and  well  being. 
They  know  that  remedial  action  to  curb 
deficit  spending  by  Congress  will  require  a 
budget  proceas  with  extraorxilnary  tools, 
such  as  reconciliation,  deferred  enrollment 
of  spending  bills  and  other  restraints.  They 
know  that  reliance  on  the  regular  standing 
committee  process  will  be  futile  and  will  not 
result  in  budgetary  restraint.  Unfortunately, 
each  committee  views  its  programs  as  most 
vital  to  the  national  interest  and  conse- 
quently   not   proper   subjects   of  restraint. 

.  .  .  The  spending  and  taxing  commit- 
tees of  Congress  should  welcome  the  budg- 
etary discipline  of  the  Budget  Committees 
rather  than  look  upon  them  as  threats.  The 
Budget  Committees  are  too  weak  to  ttireat- 
en  Congress  all  powerful  appropriations  or 
entitlement  or  tax  committees. 

And  so  last  week  the  House  sent  out  the 
messages:  "We  cannot  adopt  a  budget. 
Spending  will  be  increased.  Congress  will 
not  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  the  eco- 
nomic house  in  order  ..."  These  are 
the  real  messages  the  House  has  sent  to  the 
people. 

The  budget  process  is  designed  to  force 
difficult  political  choices  on  Congress,  to 
compel  it  to  spend  and  tax  in  a  restrained 
and  disciplined  manner,  to  oblige  it  to  have 
regard  for  government  deficits  and  for  its 
corrosive  effects  on  the  economy    .    .    . 

The  reaJ  tragedy  of  last  week's  resounding 
defeat  for  the  budget  process  was  the  Joy 
with  which  substantial  majorities,  unable  to 
agree  on  a  budget,  did  agree  to  further 
weaken  the  budget  resolutions  capability  to 
restrain  the  House's  spending  habits.  They 
sure  taught  that  uppity  Budget  Committee 
a  lession!  Like  the  kings  of  old,  they  killed 
the  messenger.  Now  what  do  they  do?  Tell 
the  American  people  that  they  are  incapa- 
ble of  disciplining  themselves?  That  they 
will  not  and  cannot  curb  excessive  spending? 

The  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  basically  a 
contract  whereby  Congress  agreed  to  curb 
Its  undisciplined  spending  habits  and  the 
President  gave  up  his  impoundment  powers. 
If  Congress  now  finds  itself  incapable  of 
making  the  tough  political  decisions  in- 
volved in  curbing  spending,  then  it  will  have 
to  restore  such  powers  to  the  President.  It 
will  have  to  give  him  the  power  to  impound. 
Someone  in  our  government  must  be  able  to 
act  decisively  in  a  crisis,  to  make  the  hard 
political  decisions. 

The  House  has  had  its  temper  tantrum. 
Now  It  must  get  down  to  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  adopt  a  budget  of  restraint.  Ex- 
traordinary times  demand  heroic  actions 
and  not  politics  as  usual. 

Bob  Giaimo  has  cut  to  the  heart  of 
the  matter  and  has  stated  his  case 
honestly  and  truly.  Congress  must  get 
down  to  the  people's  business  and 
adopt  a  budget  of  restraint. 

If  we  stall  and  fail  again  today,  who 
will  be  to  blame?  It  will  not  be  the 
President.  It  is  not  the  President  who 
wants  to  continue  this  reckless  spend- 
ing. It  will  not  be  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board.  The  Fed  has  not  wanted  to 
pimip  up  the  money  supply.  No;  the 
Fed  has  been  fighting  an  often  lonely 
battle  to  combat  inflation.  The  Fed 
will  not  be  the  villain. 

If  the  budget  process  fails  this  year, 
the  money  markets  will  luiow  who  the 
real  villain  is  and  the  American  people 


will  know  it.  The  villain  will  be  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  tell  my  friends  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  who  are  so  concerned 
about  the  November  elections.  If  Con- 
gress fails  to  adopt  what  Bob  Giaimo 
calls  a  budget  of  restraint,  it  does  not 
matter  which  party  you  belong  to;  the 
word  incumbent  is  going  to  be  a  dirty 
word  in  November.  If  we  do  not  adopt 
a  responsible  budget  none  of  us  will 
like  the  message  the  American  people 
will  be  delivering  in  November. 

Does  it  matter  then  who  wins  the 
budget  battle  as  long  as  we  agree  on 
something?  Yes.  It  matters  very  much. 
Just  any  old  budget  resolution  will  not 
do  the  Job.  We  must  have  a  budget  of 
restraint,  one  which  will  slow  the 
growth  of  Federal  spending,  reduce 
the  deficit,  and  hold  tax  increases  to  a 
minimum. 

If  we  do  not  make  the  hard  and  un- 
pleasant choices  now  to  hold  the  line 
on  the  deficit,  it  will  soar  to  $180  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983.  But  we  cannot 
paper  over  that  deficit  with  tax  In- 
creases. That  would  make  a  bad  situa- 
tion worse.  The  real  problem  is  spend- 
ing—Government spending  out  of  con- 
trol. Until  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
steps  to  slow  that  spending  and  bring 
it  in  line  with  what  the  Nation  can 
afford,  the  financial  markets  and  the 
economy  will  not  respond  the  way  we 
want  to  see  them  respond. 
*  Later  today  I  will  introduce  a  bi- 
partisan resolution  which  will  offer 
Members  of  the  House  an  opportunity 
to  vote  for  a  budget  which  will  respon- 
sibly hold  down  the  growth  of  Govern- 
ment spending  and  set  us  on  the  path 
toward  a  balanced  budget. 

It  wiU  be  a  budget  which  will  tell  the 
Nation  that  this  Congress  intends  to 
continue  on  the  economic  course 
charted  by  President  Reagan  last  year. 
You  remember  last  year.  We  passed  a 
budget  resolution  and  a  reconciliation 
bill  which  cut  fiscal  1982  spending 
growth  by  $35  billion.  Over  3  years 
that  savings  was  $135  billion.  We  must 
continue  that  course.  The  substitute  I 
will  offer  is  the  woiiclng  product  of 
Members  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
and  will  continue  to  rein  in  a  runaway 
Government.  The  sutwtitute  which 
Chairman  Jones  and  the  Democratic 
leadership  plan  to  offer  will  not  do 
that.  It  will  instead  have  us  reverse 
course  and  go  back  to  the  same  old 
mistakes  of  spend  and  tax. 

D  1200 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  idea  that  many 
people  are  advancing  that  this  would 
result  in  an  increase  in  premliuns  for 
beneficiaries  is  wrong,  it  is  false,  it  is 
Incorrect;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct.  And  let 
me  also  say  that  even  the  Democratic 
proposal  recognizes  the  need  to  rein  in 
the  cost  of  medicare,  and  they  are 
reining  in  about  1.4  percent. 

Let  me  say  we  will  have  plenty  of 
time  to  discuss  all  of  these  things  later 
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on.  We  have  some  people  waiting  to 
discuss  Humphrey-Hawkins. 

I  would  like  to  complete  my  state- 
ment here.  Let  me  make  a  couple  of 
other  comments  because  it  is  mighty 
important  that  we  pass  a  bUl  today,  a 
resolution  with  which  we  can  go  to 
conference.  I  would  hope  that  we 
would  look  at  the  figures  and  the 
facts. 

I  know  how  politically  expedient  it  is 
to  come  down  here  in  the  well  of  the 
House  and  appeal  to  this  particular 
group  and  that  particular  group  and 
say  why  you  are  not  cutting  their  pro- 
gram—you are  cutting  them. 

We  cannot  go  on  without  thinking 
about  the  country  as  a  whole.  I  would 
hope  today  that  we  would  forget  about 
the  special  Interests  and  think  about 
the  coimtry— and  the  country  is  going 
down  the  drain  if  we  do  not  do  some- 
thing. 

Everybody  you  talk  to  is  talking 
about  high  interest  rates,  and  unem- 
ployment which  is  primarily  due  to 
high  interest  rates. 

I  was  talking  to  an  automobile  man- 
ufacturer the  other  day,  and  he  said, 
"You  know,  really  it  isn't  the  high  cost 
of  the  automobile,  it  is  the  interest 
rates.  If  we  could  get  the  interest  rates 
down  we  could  sell  some  cars  and  put 
people  back  to  work." 

Is  that  not  what  we  are  after?  I 
would  hope  so. 

Talking  about  housing.  We  have 
heard  mention  today  about  housing. 
We  have  two  letters  that  we  will  be 
reading  a  little  bit  later  on  which  spell 
out  the  housing  situation. 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors 
sent  out  a  letter  yesterday,  June  9,  to 
"Dear  Representative."  I  assume  that 
it  went  to  every  Member  of  this 
House: 

The  National  Association  of  Realtors 
urges  your  vote  tomorrow  for  the  budget 
resolution  to  be  offered  by  Representative 
Latta  because  It  reduces  the  fiscal  year  1983 
deficit  below  $100  billion  and  it  contains  a 
binding  reconciliation  date  which  will  force 
the  process  towards  a  balanced  budget  in 
future  years.  We  believe  that  passage  of  a 
federal  budget  reducing  the  deficit  below 
$100  bOQlon  in  1983  is  a  necessary  step 
toward  the  real  goal  of  Interest  rates  declin- 
ing to  normal  levels.  Without  this  action 
government  spending  will  continue  to  in- 
creue  faster  than  peojJle's  Income  and  fed- 
eral deficit  borrowing  will  consume  virtually 
the  entire  savings  pool  of  the  American 
people.  Congress  must  write  a  budget  that 
will  regain  control  over  the  deficit  and  pro- 
vide impetus  necessary  to  restore  the  health 
of  the  many  insensitive  segments  of  the 
nation  wtilch  have  been  devastated  by  unaf- 
fordable  interest  rates.  We  are  hopeful  that 
this  action  will  result  in  a  decline  in  interest 
rates  sufficient  to  generate  economy  recov- 
ery. 

We  are  not  happy  with  the  high  deficits  in 
the  out  years  forecast  for  the  latta  resolu- 
tion. , 

Let  me  interject  that  I  am  not 
either.  We  have  cut  better  than  $80 
billion  out  of  the  1983  deficit  and  we 
are  cutting  more  out  of  the  future 
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Continuing  the  letter: 

In  recent  months,  we  have  urged  on  the 
Congress  a  delerral  of  the  personal  income 
tax  cuts  which,  regrettably,  is  not  included 
in  this  package  but  we  have  opted  for  the 
Latta  substitulie  resolution  because  its  direc- 
tion remains  t|ie  best  alternative  for  future 
years.  ' 

Let  me  alao  read  a  letter  from  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Builders 
dated  June  9i 

On  behalf  ot  the  more  than  115,000  mem- 
bers of  the  National  Association  of  Home 
Builders,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  re- 
vised Latta  budget  alternative,  which  will  be 
offered  for  cotisideration  by  the  House  on 
Thursday,  June  10th,  provides  sufficient 
budget  authority  for  the  emergency  housing 
stimulus  progtam.  as  passed  by  the  House 
last  month.  We  believe  this  emergency  pro- 
gram is  necessary  to  provide  desperately 
needed  Jobs  atid  housing  construction  this 
year.  This  program  will  also  generate  em- 
ployment and  positive  economic  activities  in 
other  industriss  as  well. 

In  addition,  our  review  of  the  Latta 
budget  indicates  sufficient  funding  for  the 
$1  billion  in  GNMA  tandem  funding  for 
multifamily  housing  in  the  HUD  pipeline  as 
approved  by  the  House  in  the  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental Appropriations.  Also,  the  Latta 
budget  does  retain  FHA  and  ONMA  com- 
mitment level|  for  fiscal  year  1983  at  the 
fiscal  1982  levels.  Specifically,  $40  billion  in 
primary  comniitments  for  FHA  and  $68  bil- 
lion in  seconc^y  commitments  for  GNMA 
are  provided,  frhese  levels,  we  believe,  are 
sufficient  to  continue  the  FHA  and  VA  un- 
subsidlzed  progrsims  as  demand  programs. 

Regarding  i^ural  housing,  we  are  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  Latta  budget  contains 
funds  for  the^e  essential  interest  credit  pro- 
grams at  fiscal  year  1982  levels.  These  pro- 
grams providel  the  only  source  of  affordable 
housing  credit  for  millions  of  rural  Ameri- 
cans. I 

We  believe  jthe  Latta  budget  alternative 
retains  a  string  commitment  to  housing 
while  showingj  responsible  fiscal  discipline. 

Let  me  say  that  is  from  the  National 
Association  of  Home  Builders.  That 
ought  to  lay  to  rest  any  arguiment 
about  housing  when  we  get  these 
builders  say{ng  they  support  this  pro^ 
gram  which,  has  sufficient  fimds.  Also 
the  realtors  Support  the  program. 

Mr.  Speak  ;r,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
now  recogr  ize  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Hawkins),  or  another 
Member  designated  by  the  chairmah 
of  the  ComAilttee  on  the  Budget,  and 
also  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Latta)  for  30  minutes  each  to  control 
debate  on  economic  goals  and  policies. 

Mr.  HATPINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
shall  not  talte  the  full  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  because  I 
understand  that  he  needs  the  time  and 
I  doubt  seriously  if  there  are  many  in- 
dividuals who  are  going  to  pay  much 
attention  tot  the  goals  mandated  in  the 
law  itself  u^der  the  Full  Employment 
and  Balanced  Growth  Act,  because  it 
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seems  that  we  tiave  been  ignoring  it 
anyway.  The  President  has  Ignored  it 
completely.  He  ^ands  in  violation  of 
the  act  itself.        | 

It  should  be  obvious  to  all  of  us  that 
policy  cannot  and  should  not  be  made 
by  the  President  {acting  alone,  it  is  not 
made  on  the  Defmocratic  side  of  the 
aisle  or  on  the  Republican  side,  but  it 
is  made,  as  any  ather  act  is  passed  in 
this  House,  by  Joint  action  of  the 
President  and  of  j  the  Congress,  and  if 
the  act  itself  is  g)oing  to  be  ignored  or 
changed,  that  it  fhould  be  done  in  the 
same  way  that  la  was  first  created.  So 
that  we  are  dealing  in  this  budget 
debate  not  with  ^  individual  ideas  but 
with  the  mandated  provisions  of  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act.        j 

I  know  that  it;  is  difficult  to  recog- 
nize the  Act's  Qiandates  in  some  of 
these  budget  discussions,  but  I  would 
like  to  remind  my  colleagues  of  what 
we  said  in  1980  ai>out  full  employnaent 
and  rational  wayf  to  reduce  inflation— 
a  different  admlnis- 
it  is  in  1982  and  we 
le  thing  that  we  did 
1981,  with  accusa- 
on  both  sides,  but 
^thing  that  we  are 
doing  to  national  goals  to  the  question 
of  an  overall  economic  policy,  and 
almost  completely  ignoring  the  fact 
that  today  almclst  15  million  Ameri- 
cans are  unemployed. 

There  is  very  little  that  we  are  doing 
in  order  to  corredt  that. 

I  think  that  the  Jones  budget  goes 
in  that  direction  and  should,  there- 
fore, be  support^. 

I  think  the  Michel-Latta  budget  res- 
olution goes  in  exactly  the  opposite  di- 
rection, in  a  direction  that  will  never 
achieve  either  maximum  production 
or  full  employment,  but  continue  a 
budget  deficit  creation  exercise. 

In  1980,  we  sai^  this,  and  I  think  the 
same  thing  is  tn^e  in  its  application  to 
the  Michel-Latta  substitute  today  that 
"the  1978  act  established  in  law  an  in- 
separable relationship  with  the  eco- 
nomic goals  and  policies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  actual  levels  of  the 
Federal  budget  expenditures  and  re- 
ceipts. In  other  words,  the  budget 
should  support  dur  national  goals  and 
should  not  be  Isolated  from  overall 
economic  policy."  We  said  in  1980  and 
again  can  say  tdday  to  my  colleagues 
that  "the  budget  resolution  before  us 
is  based  on  punsuing  the  discredited 
economic  policy  Of  trading  off  Jobs  and 
deliberately  creating  economic  reces- 
sion to  fight  inflition." 

That  was  before  the  recession— since 
we  anticipated  that  recession  by  the 
use  of  policies  that  have  been  contin- 
ued, to  use  imemployment  as  a  means 
of  fighting  recession. 

The  President  will  say.  "Look  at 
what  I  have  done.  I  have  lowered  in- 
flation." But  then  he.  having  taken 
credit  for  that,  (  oes  not  say  that  I  low- 
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ered  that  inflation  by  creating  a  reces- 
sion. So  in  a  sense  he  violates  simple 
logic  or  stands  it  on  its  head. 

D  1210 

The  most  destabilizing  thought, 
however,  about  this  debate  over  the 
Federal  budget  is  its  approach.  We 
will,  I  fear,  as  usual  go  through  it 
without  relating  what  we  are  doing  to 
any  overall  economic  policy  or  to  the 
purposes  of  a  budget,  that  of  providing 
for  much-needed  human  and  national 
needs  and  in  achieving  the  objectives 
of  a  free  society. 

The  current  economic  policy  as- 
sumptions have  absolutely  no  basis  in 
justification.  They  are  distortions  of 
reality,  and  lack  any  form  of  economic 
soundness.  A  budget  resolution  based 
on  such  a  misguided  economic  policy 
as  related  to  the  Michel-Latta  substi- 
tute, should  not  in  all  good  conscious- 
ness be  supported. 

The  purpose  of  the  Full  Employ- 
ment and  Balanced  Growth  Act  was  to 
require  this  Government  to  shed  the 
discredited  economic  policies  I  have 
just  mentioned  and  to  embark  on  a 
mandated  policy  of  economic  growth 
and  full  production. 

Now,  since  that  time,  or  since  this 
administration  came  into  power  a 
little  over  IVi  years  ago,  corporate 
profits,  if  we  want  to  measure  it  that 
way,  have  fallen  constantly  from  the 
first  quarter  of  1981  and  continue. 
Business  failures  are  up  55  percent, 
but  even  more  if  we  measure  this  ad- 
ministration in  terms  of  human 
values,  then  we  should  first  recognize 
that  since  that  time,  2  million  i>ersons 
have  been  unemployed  by  deliberate 
policy. 

I  would  ask  you  to  question  whether 
the  Michel-Latta  substitute  does  any- 
thing in  the  direction  of  dealing  with 
what  today  is  a  major  economic  policy 
facing  this  Nation.  I  doubt,  I  ques- 
tioned them  in  the  other  budget  reso- 
lution a  few  days  ago  when  we  had  the 
budget  discussion  up  as  to  what 
moneys  were  available  for  employ- 
ment and  training,  for  example,  and 
we  got  three  different  answer.  I  think 
that  it  indicates  a  lack  of  awareness  or 
a  lack  really  of  compassion  for  the 
fact  that  almost  15  million  Americans 
are  underemployed  and  unemployed. 

Now.  this  is  not  just  individuals.  It  is 
persons  who  are  suffering  from  hyper- 
tension, from  strokes,  who  are  suffer- 
ing from  all  of  the  social  and  economic 
problems  brought  about  through  pov- 
erty and  starvation,  inadequate  diets, 
the  lack  of  health  care,  and  a  host  of 
other  social  problems  identified  with 
insecurity  and  fear. 

It  is  a  matter  of  yoimg  people  drop- 
ping out  of  schools  because  of  the  edu- 
cation cuts. 

It  is  a  question  of  individuals  who 
caimot  get  jobs  because  factories  are 
closing  up,  and  It  is  not  just  minorities 
who  are  losing  these  Jobs.  That  once 
was  true,  but  today  it  will  be  those 


who  are  the  best  educated  and  the 
most  experienced  who  will  be  losing 
their  jobs.  It  is  widespead  and  intense 
suffering. 

Nothing  has  been  said  in  the  Michel- 
Latta  substitute  or  in  the  President's 
program  about  plant  closures  or  those 
displaced  by  technology  or  by  foreign 
imports.  Everything  deals  with  the 
problem  as  if  it  is  a  small  number  of 
black  youth  who  are  unemployed  and 
certainly  this  is  a  problem  but  not  all 
that  is  wrong.  Yet  in  the  President's 
budget  which  he  presented  to  us  and 
which  is  implemented  in  the  Michel- 
Latta  substitute,  reduced  the  total 
moneys  available  for  employment  and 
training  from  the  $8.4  billion  which 
was  available  in  1981  to  $2.4  billion 
this  year.  Of  that  amount,  it  is  esti- 
mated that  only  $900  million  will  be 
expended  for  employment  and  train- 
ing. It  is  just  a  direct  violation  of  the 
Full  Employment  and  Balanced 
Growth  Act,  which  says  that  you 
could  not  use  unemplojrment  as  a 
means  of  fighting  inflation  and  conse- 
quently we  have  created  this  condition 
today  in  which  millions  of  Americans 
throughout  this  land  are  suffering  as  a 
means  of  fighting  inflation. 

The  President  talks  about  jobs.  His 
administration  has  admitted  that  the 
Job  Corps,  for  example,  is  an  excellent 
program  and  that  its  returns  are  cost 
effective;  that  it  is  actually  returning 
40  cents  on  the  dollar  in  the  Job 
Corps;  yet  the  President  would  reduce 
that  program  almost  50  percent. 

In  the  WIN  program,  in  which  we 
are  trying  to  take  women  off  welfare 
and  put  them  into  jobs,  into  the  pay- 
roll approach  the  President  talks 
about,  instead  of  on  the  welfare  roles, 
and  yet  the  WIN  program  would  be 
obliterated  completely  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  would  also  under  the 
Michel-Latta  substitute. 

We  talk  about  taking  people  off  wel- 
fare, we  charge  they  are  chiselers,  that 
they  are  driving  around  in  white  Cad- 
illacs and  so  forth,  as  if  General 
Motors  is  selling  them  so  many  Cadil- 
lacs, you  wonder  why  General  Motors 
would  be  in  trouble;  but  this  is  the 
way  they  picture  those  on  welfare,  and 
yet  we  are  doing  nothing  to  produce 
Job  opportunities  for  these  individuals, 
and  a  program  which  has  returned 
millions  of  dollars,  twice  more  than  we 
ever  expended  on  the  program,  to  take 
people  off  the  progrsmi,  we  are  going 
to  dissolve  it.  It  just  does  not  make 
any  logical  sense. 

The  President's  1983  budget  pro- 
vides no  fimds  for  simmier  youth  em- 
ployment. All  of  us  talk  about  summer 
youth  with  a  great  deal  of  rhetoric. 
We  fear  the  problems  that  may  be  cre- 
ated during  the  siunmer  because  of 
simuner  youth  and  yet  in  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  no  money  at  all  is  pro- 
vided. 

It  Just  seems  that  we  approach  it 
merely  from  the  viewpoint  of  values 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  himmn 
beings. 


The  deficit— there  is  no  problem 
about  why  we  have  a  deficit.  In  1980 
we  told  you  that  you  would  have  a 
deficit.  We  said  the  same  thing  a  year 
ago.  You  have  a  deficit  today,  not  be- 
cause of  excessive  spending,  if  that  is 
the  problem:  certainly  you  would  do 
something  more  about  some  of  this 
spending  that  is  imwise.  We  should  ap- 
proach it  on  the  basis  of  what  is  cost 
effective.  How  do  you  spend  the 
money? 

The  budget  is  a  plan  of  expendi- 
tures. You  cannot  get  away  from  it.  It 
is  not  a  dociunent  that  is  merely  to 
engage  in  cuts.  You  must  have  some 
expenditures  before  you  can  cut  them. 
All  economic  activity  involves  expendi- 
tiu^s. 

Would  the  American  airlines  be 
better  off  if  they  kept  their  planes  on 
the  ground  rather  than  flying  them 
and  thereby  save  the  money  for  fuel? 
Their  profit  is  built  on  spending— but 
spending  wisely. 

So  every  economic  activity  involves 
spending;  but  let  me  remind  you  that 
as  long  as  we  are  under  this  adminis- 
tration supporting  a  budget  resolution 
which  incorporates  a  plan  whereby 
during  this  administration  on  an 
annual  basis  we  will  be  spending  addi- 
tionally $120  billion  on  defense.  $140 
billion  on  tax  cuts,  and  an  additional 
$40  billion  on  interest  rates,  these  are 
all  additional,  is  there  any  wonder  we 
have  a  deficit?  How  can  you  avoid  a 
deficit  for  that  type  of  expenditures? 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  some  of  those 
who  yell  about  spending  should  look 
at  what  we  are  spending  on  excessive 
interest  rates,  what  we  are  spending 
on  the  tax  cuts  and  what  we  are 
spending  on  the  defense  buildup.  They 
should  not  attack  only  that  spending 
on  human  beings  on  the  poor  on  our 
senior  citizens,  and  disadvantaged  mi- 
norities. 

Now,  I  have  voted  for  virtually  every 
defense  expenditure  and  I  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so  for  most  of  them  where 
justified;  but  let  me  assure  you  that 
the  time  has  come  when  we  should  tax 
accordingly  to  pay  for  defense.  We 
should  put  these  expenditures  on  a 
pay-as-you-go  basis,  and  if  those  of  us 
who  want  to  support  this  defense 
buildup,  and  I  support  it.  should  be 
willing  to  pay  for  it.  I  do  not  think 
that  we  should  take  the  position  that 
because  we  want  an  adequate  defense 
in  this  country  and  want  to  be  safe, 
that  we  should  not  ask  only  the  wel- 
fare recipients,  only  the  elderly,  only 
those  who  are  poor,  to  support  it  or 
should  expect  them  to  make  the  sacri- 
fices. We  should  not  expect  them  to 
take  the  budget  cuts  while  those  of  us 
who  support  these  heavy  expendi- 
tures, and  maybe  wisely  so,  do  not  a^ 
those  who  are  more  able  to  pay,  to  pay 
their  proportionate  share. 

D  1220 

I  regret  exceedingly  that  in  these  de- 
bates we  have  altogether  gone  away 
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from  what  the  law  itself  mandates 
when  we  get  into  things  which  are  ab- 
solutely uneconomical  and  certainly 
morally  wrong.  I  think  we  should 
question  whether  or  not  having  the 
ability  as  a  great  nation  to  produce, 
that  we  should  today  be  suffering  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  economic  growth 
in  this  country,  often  on  a  negative 
basis. 

Since  this  administration  has  come 
into  power,  on  the  basis  of  full  em- 
ployment through  balanced  growth 
without  inflation,  the  economic 
growth  of  this  Nation  has  declined  to 
the  point  that  in  the  last  quarter  of 
last  year  it  was  a  negative  4.5,  and  that 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  it  was, 
again,  a  negative  amount;  when,  as  a 
nation,  we  need  at  least  a  4-  to  5-per- 
cent economic  growth  merely  to  keep 
up  with  the  population  growth.  And  if 
we  are  talking  about  putting  people  to 
work,  if  we  are  talking  about  getting 
the  revenues  to  balance  the  budget, 
then  we  certainly  need  to  reopen  our 
closed  factories,  we  need  to  be  using 
unused  equipment,  we  certainly  need 
to  be  using  the  resources  of  15  million 
Americans  who,  if  they  had  jobs, 
would  be  contributing  to  reducing  the 
budget  deficit. 

That  is  the  way  to  go.  The  way  to  go 
Is  not  downhill,  as  we  are  doing  now. 

I  said  a  year  ago  we  would  have  a 
tremendous  deficit  and  so  the  only 
saddening  thing  that  I  could  glean 
from  the  substitute  is  that  if  we  go 
that  way,  the  budget  is  going  to  go  up. 
It  follows  a  simple  logic. 

Now,  as  far  as  budget  cutting  is  con- 
cerned, we  also  said  then,  and  I  repeat 
now,  that  we  started  under  the  previ- 
ous administration,  the  last  year  of 
the  Carter  administration,  dealing 
only  with  budget  cuts,  and  that  as  an 
obsession.  We  are  still  in  that  obses- 
sion. As  a  result  of  that,  the  budget 
deficit  has  not  decreased,  it  has  in- 
creased, and  unfortunately,  that  is  the 
direction  in  which  we  are  now  headed. 
I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  we 
begin  to  relate  what  we  are  doing  to 
some  overall  economic  goals.  I  think 
we  should  relate  it  to  economic 
growth.  I  think  we  should  relate  it  to 
employment  and  production.  Let  us 
reopen  the  factories;  let  us  put  people 
to  work.  That  is  the  way  to  go. 

I  think  that  the  Jones  budget  substi- 
tute starts  in  that  direction.  It  does 
not  go  as  far  as  I  would  like  to  see  it 
go.  I  have  some  objections  to  it,  but  I 
think  overall  it  starts  in  the  proper  di- 
rection and  it  seems  to  me  we  need 
drastically  to  redirect  the  images,  the 
efforts,  the  skills,  and  the  resources  of 
our  Nation  along  that  particular  line. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  Mr.  PAtn.. 

Mr.  PAUL.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mi.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Humphrey-Hawkins  substitute. 
But  I  woiild  like  to  make  one  point 


about  all  the  substitutes;  the  major 
substitutes  ihat  we  are  dealing  with 
today  in  relttionship  to  the  projected 
deficit  versiiB  the  debt  increase  that 
we  are  requesting. 

Most  of  our  concentration  so  far  has 
been  on  the  deficit  that  we  might  have 
in  this  next  year.  We  all  know  that  it 
might  be  wefi  over  $100  billion  or  near 
$100  billion.  Yet,  buried  in  the  budget 
there  is  a  request  to  increase  the  na- 
tional debt  $211  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  which  I  find  rather  interesting. 
It  just  happ<  ins  that  the  debt  increase 
is  the  only  i  ortion  of  this  whole  reso- 
lution that  Itas  the  force  of  law.  The 
rest  does  not 

Over  the  next  3  years,  the  request 
for  the  debt  increase  adds  up  to  $616 
billion.  We  are  raising  the  national 
debt  from  tie  present  level  of  $1,079 
trillion  to  $1,551  trillion. 

I  think  it  is  astonishing  that  we  are 
working  wil  h  such  tremendous  in- 
creases, anl  yet  throughout  the 
Nation  the  perception  is  that  we  are 
doing  a  lot  0  [  cutting;  a  lot  of  slashing 
of  the  budget.  The  plain  truth  is  we 
are  actuallyl  planning  to  spend  a  lot 
more  money!  than  we  are  even  indicat- 
ing, because  if  we  are  talking  about  a 
deficit  of  $l00  billion,  why  are  we 
asking  to  incp-ease  the  national  debt  by 
$211  billion?  The  3-year  projection  for 
the  increase!  in  the  national  debt,  of 
the  $616  billion,  is  equivalent  to  the 
entire  defici^  that  we  had  over  a  200- 
year  period.  ; 

In  1983,  we  are  asking  for  an  in- 
crease in  tha  national  debt  to  the  tune 
of  $211   bilUon.  This  happens  to  be 
equivalent  to   our   entire   budget   in 
1971.  [ 

It  is  hard  to  believe  but  we  are  plan- 
ning a  debt  [increase  equivalent  to  our 
entire  budgft  of  1971.  I  think  it  is  so 
important  to  realize  that  this  portion 
of  the  budget  resolution  has  the  force 
of  law.  That  one  particular  line  item 
extracted  hv  the  Clerk,  sent  to  the 
Senate,  anl  it  will  eventually  be 
signed  by  tt  e  President  and  made  into 
law.  It  is  ini  [>ortant  that  we  all  realize 
this  and  knpw  that  a  lot  more  spend- 
ing is  going!  on  here  than  we  actually 
are  admittiiig  to. 

Where  dots  all  this  increase  in  the 
deficit  coma  from?  Obviously,  it  is  the 
off-budget  items  that  we  are  not  deal- 
ing with  in  lihe  budget  resolution.  So  it 
looks  to  mf  like  we  are  planning  at 
least  111  billion  dollars'  worth  of  off- 
budget  item$  that  will  be  an  additional 
increase  to  dur  national  debt  next  year. 
And  this  to  ^e  means  one  thing,  more 
of  the  sam4  more  big  spending,  more 
huge  deficits,  more  money  creation, 
more  inflatipn,  higher  interest  rates. 

How  can  it  mean  anything  else  If  we 
are  planning  to  do  this?  I  believe  the 
Government  remains  out  of  control 
and  that  wd  have  shown  no  indication 
whatsoever  |  to  the  American  people 
that  we  inttodto  get  it  under  control. 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California,  )fr.  Dellums. 


man  for  yielding 
Mr.  Chairman, 
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(Mr.  DELLUMi  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  re\^  and  extend  his  re- 
marks.) 

Mr.  DEUjLUM^  I  thank  the  gentle- 
ne  this  time. 
,  2  weeks  ago  this  body 
debated  a  niunber  of  budget  resolu- 
tions and  we  defeated  all  of  them.  I 
think  there  are  a  number  of  learnings 
from  that  experience. 

First,  the  fact  that  my  colleagues  on 
this  side  of  the  ajsle  chose  not  to  even 
accept  President  ^Reagan's  budget  sub- 
mittal is  a  cleai  indication  that  the 
President  no  longer  has  this  body  in 
his  control.  The  Fact  that  we  defeated 
the  Latta  substitute  the  week  before 
last  also  indicates  that  there  is  literal- 
ly no  consensus  ^mong  my  colleagues 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  fact  that  J  the  Latta  substitute 
went  down  the  i^eek  before  last  indi- 
cates my  coUeagaes  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  do  not  have  their  consensus  de- 
veloped as  yet.  Many  of  them  realize 
they  have  to  plAce  some  distance  be- 
tween themselves  and  Reaganism  and 
Reaganomics,  whether  on  social  secu- 
rity, medicare,  oi  whatever. 

We  would  thenj  be  left  with  two  budg- 
ets on  this  side  Of  the  aisle  construct- 
ed in  the  middl^  of  the  body  politic. 
Both  of  these  biidgets  went  down.  The 
people  voting  against  the  two  moder- 
ate Democratic  i^roposals  were  my  Re- 
publican colleagues  and  those  of  us  on 
the  right  and  the  left  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  on  tnis  side  of  the  aisle. 


This  points  oi 
sensus  among 
Democratic  Pai 
who  have  an  i| 
have  been,  in 


Now,   where 
speak  loudly  and 
ly,  my  colleague 
aisle.  Republics 
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that  there  is  no  con- 
ly  colleagues  in  the 
,y;  that  those  of  us 
leological  orientation 
estimation,  left  out 
of  the  budget  pt-ocess.  We  made  that 
statement  when  [we  voted  during  both 
of  those  propose 

(he  American  people 
clearly  and  eloquent- 
on  both  sides  of  the 
Democrats,  liberal 
conservatives,  whatever,  got  the  mes- 
sage. The  American  people  said,  "Do 
not  cut  any  more  social  security."  Ev- 
eryone got  the  ^essage  and  everyone 
did  the  dance,     i 

The  American]  people  said,  "Do  not 
cut  medicare  any  further."  My  col- 
leagues on  both]  sides  of  the  aisle  got 
the  message  and!  they  did  the  dance. 

But,  the  Ameifican  people  now  have 
to  speak  powerftilly  and  eloquently  on 
a  whole  range  qf  questions,  because  I 
would  submit,  tAt.  Chairman,  that  my 
colleagues  on  th^  side  of  the  aisle  for 
the  most  part  I  are  waiting  for  the 
American  peopl^  to  speak,  and  they 
lack  the  will  to  i  lead  in  a  terribly  im- 
portant momeni  in  the  evolution  of 
life  in  this  countiry  and  in  the  world. 

I  went  home  ajid  said  to  my  constitu- 
ents, "I  voted  against  both  moderate 
Democratic  proposals  because  to  move 
1'  or  2'  or  3*  to;  the  left  of  Latta  was 
certainly  no  ma|or  Democratic  victory, 
and  that  if  we  |n  this  country  realize 
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that  Reaganomics  and  Reaganism  is  a 
recipe  for  disaster,  then  morally,  po- 
litically, intellectually,  and  ethically 
we  have  a  profound  obligation  to  pose 
a  significant  alternative  to  my  col- 
leagues' proposal  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle.  But,  we  did  not  do  that,  and  that 
proposal  went  down. 

Now,  we  are  faced  with  two  new  pro- 
posals, and  I  would  like  to  speak  to 
them.  My  statement  is  not  a  partisan 
statement  because  I  think  the  issue 
transcends  Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats. Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the 
Latta  proposal.  It  has  a  huge  military 
budget  financed  on  the  backs  of  the 
poor.  It  attempts  to  reduce  the  budget 
deficit  again  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 
It  attempts  to  add  on  a  few  political 
sweeteners,  again  taking  the  funds 
from  the  poor  to  finance  these.  I  think 
that  is  a  tragic  proposal  and  an  even 
greater  recipe  for  ultimate  disaster 
and  chaos  in  this  country. 

With  respect  to  the  Jones  proposal, 
with  all  due  respect  to  the  Budget 
Committee  and  to  the  leadership  of 
the  Democratic  Party  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle,  I  will  oppose  the  Jones 
budget  for  the  following  reasons.  It 
still  embraces  the  largest  military 
budget  in  the  history  of  this  country— 
$242  billion  in  budget  authority.  This, 
to  me,  is  an  obscenity. 

The  only  proposal  that  came  to  the 
floor  of  the  Congress  that  last  year's 
Granun-Latta  harmed  millions  of 
people  and  attempted  to  rectify  that 
human  misery  was  a  proposal  present- 
ed by  the  Congressional  Black  Caucus. 
No  other  budget  attempted  to  recon- 
cile those  problems.  This  budget,  this 
Jones  budget,  writes  into  history,  insti- 
tutionalizes, the  insanity  and  the  mad- 
ness of  Gramm-Latta  last  year.  I 
cannot  stand  with  that  proposal. 

Third,  I  realize  that  some  of  the 
social  programs  are  funded  to  a  little 
better  extent  than  in  the  Latta  propos- 
al, but  again,  shifting  2'  or  3*  to  the 
left  of  Latta  is  no  great  moral  victory. 
And  certainly  is  no  great  Democratic 
victory.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  if  we 
believe  that  these  policies  are  chaotic 
policies,  then  it  is  immoral. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  time  is  controlled  either  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) or  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  time.  I  have  promised  to  other 
Members  the  remaining  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  advises 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  that  he  has  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dellums). 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate that  from  my  colleague,  par- 
ticularly from  this  side  of  the  aisle.  I 
could  not  get  it  from  my  own  party. 


But,  perhaps  because  I  am  trying  to 
make  an  ethical  statement  here  and 
not  playing  politics. 

Both  of  these  budgets  are  absurd 
budgets.  The  American  people  want 
someone  to  lead,  right  or  wrong,  but 
there  is  no  leadership  here.  We  are  all 
clustered  in  the  middle.  The  Demo- 
crats have  one  leg  in  Reaganomics  and 
one  leg  out.  The  Republicans  have  one 
leg  in,  two  knees,  another  toe  out.  We 
are  hotYi  playing  games  here,  and  it 
would  seem  to  me  that  we  are  harming 
human  beings.  I  think  the  ethical, 
moral,  political,  intellectual  statement 
we  need  to  make  is  to  reject  both 
these  budgets. 

My  colleagues  are  waiting  around 
for  the  consensus  to  come.  In  the  pri- 
mary in  California  an  interesting 
statement  was  made  by  the  voters. 
Where  they  chose  Republicans,  they 
chose  the  more  moderate  Republican, 
not  the  conservative.  Where  they  had 
to  choose  in  the  Democratic  Party, 
they  chose  the  most  liberal  person, 
which  says  that  the  American  people 
in  1982  are  prepared  to  repudiate  the 
madness  of  Reaganomics. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  my  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle  should 
understand  that  and  be  prepared  to 
assume  the  risk  of  leadership  and 
come  to  the  floor  with  a  much  better 
budget  than  one  calculated  to  be  3*  to 
the  left  of  the  Latta  budget. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  colleague 
for  giving  me  the  opportunity  to 
speak.  I  deeply  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DELLUMS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  commend  my  colleague. 

Mr.  Chairman,  neither  of  the  budg- 
ets offered  today  provide  us  with  the 
opportunity  to  reject  the  policies  em- 
bodied in  last  year's  administration 
budget,  policies  which  are  responsible 
for  record  economic  distress,  tremen- 
dous human  suffering,  and  the  sense 
of  impending  disaster  which  now  per- 
vades our  communities.  Rather,  both 
budgets  offer  contmued  record  cuts  in 
domestic  programs,  continued  in- 
creases in  defense  spending,  and  con- 
tinued inequity  in  the  Tax  Code,  in 
short,  unparalled  human  distress  and 
economic  calamity. 

The  Republican  substitute  proposes 
cuts  in  domestic  programs  amounting 
to  roughly  $100  billion  over  the  next  3 
years,  including  $11.5  billion  in  medi- 
care, $6.6  billion  in  medicaid,  $7.7  bU- 
lion  in  food  stamps  and  child  nutri- 
tion, and  $3.4  billion  in  welfare.  In 
fiscal  year  1983  alone,  it  proposes  the 
outright  elimination  of  the  Legal  Serv- 
ices Corporation,  leaving  indigents 
without  even  the  possibility  of  ade- 
quate legal  representations,  elimina- 
tion of  new  contracts  for  subsidized 
housing,  and  reductions  in  budget  au- 
thority for  education  of  approximately 
one-half  billion  dollars.  But  while 
slashing  entitlement  and  discretionary 


outlays  by  $3.5  billion,  it  provides  the 
budgeting  of  an  outrageous  $254  bil- 
lion for  the  largest  peacetime  military 
buildup  in  history,  and  continues  the 
most  egregious  tax  give-aways  in 
American  history. 

But  the  tragedy  of  the  Democratic 
budget  is  that  it  is  only  marginally  dif- 
ferent from  the  one  voted  down  2 
weeks  ago.  No  one  can  claim  they  did 
not  hear  me  say  that  it  explicitly  sup- 
ports the  theory  of  its  Republican 
counterpart:  $50  billion  in  domestic 
program  reductions  over  the  next  3 
years.  In  fact.  "Jones  II"  is  hardly  dif- 
ferent from  "Jones  I"  in  this  regard.  It 
is  not  different  at  aU  in  the  following 
functions:  Commerce  and  housing 
credit.  Transportation,  community 
and  regional  development,  administra- 
tion of  justice,  general  government, 
and  general  purpose  fiscal  assistance. 
The  only  function  funded  at  a  level 
over  5  percent  greater  than  that  in 
"Jones  I"  is  Agriculture,  which  has 
jumped  74  percent  in  budget  authori- 
ty. While  I  l)elleve  the  farm  sector 
needs  the  additional  $5  billion  budget- 
ed for  the  Commodities  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, I  object  to  the  easy  politics  evi- 
denced by  the  disparity  between  this 
increase  and  funding  levels  for  domes- 
tic progrsuns.  Rather  than  seize  the 
opportunity  to  present  a  budget  which 
recognizes  the  affirmative  obligation 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  meet 
human  needs  and  develop  human  po- 
tential, an  obligation  traditionally  rec- 
ognized by  Democrats,  the  leadership 
has  callously  decided  to  avoid  the  con- 
frontation  and   play   the   boll-weevil 

game  by  trying  to  pass  a  Republican 
budget  resolution  with  a  Democratic 
name. 

Our  constituents  want  a  budget 
policy  that  responds  to  the  current 
economic  crisis  by  supporting  domestic 
programs,  eliminating  the  perpetua- 
tion of  unfair  tax  breaks,  and  ending 
the  unconscionable  increase  in  addi- 
tional weapons  production. 

On  the  tax  side,  "Jones  II"  calls  for 
$10  billion  more  than  "Latta"  in  reve- 
nue increases,  which  will  almost  cer- 
tainly come  from  repealing  third-year 
tax  relief  for  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans, thereby  alienating  our  largely 
Democratic  constituents,  who  are  now 
being  asked  to  forgo  their  tax  relief 
while  the  upper-income  group  and  cor- 
porate sector  have  already  made  off 
with  the  lion's  share  of  tax  reductions. 
Like  its  Republican  counterpart, 
"Jones  II"  deliberately  continues  to 
perpetuate  the  systemic  inequity  in- 
herent in  the  U.S.  Tax  Code. 

But  it  is  in  the  Defense  portion  of 
"Jones  II"  that  is  reflected  the  ulti- 
mate betrayal  of  our  Democratic  con- 
stituents. "Jones  II"  calls  for  a  $242.85 
bUlion  Defense  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  a  3-year  increase  in  military 
spending  totaling  $79  billion.  Similar 
to  the  Republican  proposal,  it  includes 
funds  for  a  new  generation  of  the 
most    devastating,    destabilizing,    and 
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unnecessary  nuclear  weapons  and  de- 
livery systems  ever  produted.  These 
weapons  Include  the  MX,  which  Prof. 
Hans  A.  Bethe.  the  leading  American 
nuclear  physicist,  called  "a  futile  ex- 
penditure of  money,"  ground-,  air-. 
and  sea-launched  cruise  missiles,  Per- 
shing II  missiles.  Trident  missiles  and 
submarine,  B-1  bomber,  and  Stealth 
bomber  programs,  which  many  leading 
experts  have  repeatedly  testified 
against. 

Here  inside  this  Chamber  the  usual 
Democratic  defectors  played  the  game 
to  its  fullest  measure  and  went  all  the 
way  for  "Latta."  But -a  Republican 
budget  called  "Jones"  fools  only  a  few 
and  not  for  long. 

Mr.  DEXLUMS.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
whatever  few  seconds  I  have  remain- 
ing, there  is  a  consensus  developing  in 
this  House,  but  my  more  moderate  col- 
leagues on  this  side  of  the  aisle,  we 
cannot  wait  for  that  consensus  to  de- 
velop and  to  be  written  in  stone  so 
that  you  can  make  a  step  without  any 
risk.  The  burden  of  leadership  is  to 
assume  the  responsibility  and  the  rislc 
at  a  significant  moment  in  our  history. 
This  is  a  significant  moment.  To  adopt 
either  one  of  these  budgets  is  to  fly  in 
the  face  of  reality. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Danneueyer). 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  this  weelc's  Newsweek  there  Is  a 
story  about  what  happened  to  one  of 
the  major  corporations  of  America, 
Chrysler,  which  lost  $3.5  billion  over  4 
years.  In  this  article  it  relates  what  it 
did  to  turn  itself  around. 

The  article  said: 

In  tracing  Chrysler's  return  from  near- 
bankruptcy  three  years  ago,  Mr.  lacocca 
said  the  firm  had  to  cut  its  40,000-man 
white  collar  force  in  half,  closed  or  consoli- 
dated twenty  obsolete  plants,  and  won 
salary  and  benefit  concessions  worth  $1.2 
billion  from  union  and  non-union  employ- 
ees. 

This  is  that  Chrysler  had  to  do  to 
turn  itself  around  when  it  found  itself 
in  the  problem  status  of  the  outgo  ex- 
ceeding the  income  by  $3.5  billion  over 
4  years. 

What  has  the  U.S.  Government 
done?  In  the  course  of  the  last  4  years 
of  the  Carter  administration,  we  added 
over  $300  billion  to  our  national  debt, 
now  a  little  over  a  trillion  dollars.  The 
deficit  for  1982,  the  first  year  of  the 
Reagan  administration.  Is  estimated  to 
be  $98.6  biUion. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  one  of  my 
friends  in  Washington  State.  Senator 
Jack  Metcalf,  described  that  in  a 
recent  speech  he  called  the  spending 
habits  of  the  U.S.  Government— the 
most  shameful  violation  of  the  public 
trust  in  the  20th  century. 

I  think  that  aptly  describes  what  we 
are  proposing  to  vote  on  today.  It  is 
with  reluctance  that  I  must  stand  here 
in  the  well  of  the  House  and  suggest 
that  the  three  alternatives  that  we 
will  be  asked  to  vote  on  today  are 


nothing  mor » than  the  continuation  of 
the  most  sftameful  violation  of  the 
public  trust  In  the  20th  century. 

I  do  not  kiow  about  you,  but  I  have 
difficulty  ini  going  home  to  my  con- 
stituents and  explaining  to  the  young 
people  how  We  have  the  moral  author- 
ity to  vote  tljese  deficits  and  pass  on  to 
the  next  generation  the  duty  of 
paying  for  [what  we  are  consuming 
today.  I  doj  not  choose  to  go  that 
route.  I 

The  tragef  y  of  it  is  that  we  are  so 
close  in  thi$  Chamber  of  having  the 
ability  of  turning  the  economy  around 
if  we  but  ha  ve  the  courage  to  do  it;  if 
we  just  have  the  courage  to  cut  spend- 
ing as  propdsed  by  about  $60  billion, 
we  could  dri  ^e  down  the  prime  rate  by 
about  4  poit  ts  in  60  days,  and  I  think 
that  is  the  p  }sture  we  should  take. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  rom  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  mini  te  to  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

Mr.  PASHKYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleagu^  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  d  fficult  for  a  lot  of  people 
to  make  thi  vote  the  gentleman  has 
talked  abou' ,  but  what  about  the  idea 
that  if  thi4  Congress,  if  we  do  not 
fashion  a  budget  today,  the  deficit  will 
be  even  higl  er? 
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about  the  argument  that 
by  voting  ni.  In  effect  we  are  voting 
yes  on  a  del  Icit  that  is  going  to  be  even 
higher  thai;  what  is  in  either  budget 
today?  Whft  does  the  gentleman  say 
to  that? 

Mr.  DANl&EMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  glad  the  gentleman  asked  that, 
because  I  think  what  should  be  done, 
if  that  everiually  comes  about,  is  this: 
The  President  of  this  country  has  the 
ability  to  move  into  that  vacuum.  If 
the  Congress  does  not  approve  a 
budget,  thefPresident  has  it  within  his 
authority  to  say  to  Congress.  "I.  in  my 
capacity  a^  President,  will  set  the 
spending  l^vel  for  1983  at  $738  bil- 
lion." 


I  would  siy  it  should  be  $738  billion 
because;  that  is  wha,t  we  are  about  to 
spend  in  19t2. 

Mr.  PASliAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further  on  that? 

Mr.  dan;  IEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  gentleman  asked  me  a  question 
and  I  am  trying  to  respond. 

And  Witt  in  that  spending  total  of 
$738  billion,  the  President  can  say. 
"Among  th ;  19  divisions  that  comprise 
the  budget,  I  will  approve  and  sign  ap- 
propriation bills  if  they  do  not  exceed 
the  aliquot  share  I  have  established." 
For  instanie.  for  defense  it  would  be 
$213  billioi .  And  all  we  have  to  do  is 
sustain  th(  veto.  The  President  can 
govern  wit  i  one-third  plus  1  of  each 
House  supdorting  him. 


man  from  Calif 
on  the  conclusic 
few  minutes  age 
in  the  employme 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from 'California  (Mr.  Dah- 
NEMEYER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  HAWKIl^.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Simon). 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
say  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
I  am  speaking  eow  only  on  the  em- 
ployment portion  of  the  budget.  I  will 
be  speaking  on  the  other  portions  of 
the  budget  a  litt|le  later  on.  I  disagree 
with  my  esteemed  friend,  the  gentle- 
tmia  (Mr.  Dellums), 
that  he  drew  just  a 
We  face  two  choices 
it  portion.  In  the  em- 
ployment portioh,  for  training,  and  so 
forth,  the  amoimt  here  is  $1.5  billion 
higher  in  the  Jones  budget  than  it  Is 
in  the  Republican  alternative.  We 
face.  then,  two  choices.  One  is  a  hu- 
manitarian choice,  and  there  we  know 
the  statistics  ojn  what  happens  on 
health,  on  child  iabuse,  and  on  suicides 
as  unemployment  goes  up.  There  the 
choice  is  clear,    i 

There  is  a  secbnd  choice  that  some- 
how does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  clear, 
at  least  to  some,  and  that  is  the  eco- 
nomic choice,  the  pure  dollar  choice. 
If  the  President  is  correct  in  saying 
that  1  percent  unemployment  means  a 
loss  of  $25  billiob  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—and I  [believe  he  is  correct— 
and  if  every  study  that  we  have  seen 
that  shows  thatj  when  you  put  money 
in  training,  you  save  money  for  the 
Federal  Government  is  correct,  then 
in  fact  when  you  cut  out  that  $1.5  bil- 
lion in  training  you  end  up  costing 
this  Federal  G<»vemmeht  dollars  and 
adding  to  the  deficit  in  addition  to 
what  you  do  '  o  the  lives  of  these 
people. 

Now,  I  hear  i:  eople  who  say,  "Well, 
anyone  who  rea  ly  wants  a  job  can  get 
it."  I  even  hear  ;hat  in  my  high  unem- 
ployment district,  and  they  cite  the 
help  wanted  adt  in  the  newspapers.  I 
took  the  liberty  of  going  through  one 
of  those  help  wanted  sections  the 
other  day.  I  fou  id  that  I  cannot  fill  90 
percent  of  tho^e  jobs,  and  I  like  to 
think  I  am  reasonably  well  qualified, 
although  there  may  be  some  question 
about  that  on  the  part  of  some  of  my 
colleagues.  But  then,  how  can  some- 
one who  may  not  speak  the  English 
has  limited  education 
ill  those  Jobs?  When 
available  in  a  tiny  res- 
district,  we  find  130 
for  the  job. 
That  is  the  world  we  live  in.  It  is  a 
world  where  w<  now  have  29  percent 
idle  plant  capac  ty. 

The  Jones  budget  says.  "Let's  do 
something  about  it,"  and  I  think  we 
ought  to  do  som  ething. 
My  colleague!  ^^^  gentleman  from 
Dellums)  is  correct 
we  are  not  doing 
still,  I  think.  Uving  in 
where  just  around  the 


language,  who 
and  no  skills, 
there  is  one  job 
taurant  in  my 
people  applying 


California  (Mr, 
when  he  say: 
enough.  We  are 
a  dream  world 


comer  we  belli  ve  the  private  sector 


will  provide  enough  jobs  and  we  will 
not  need  to  do  anything.  Let  us  at 
least  move  in  the  direction  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is 
suggesting  and  save  dollars  doing  it. 

Finally.  I  would  add  something  else, 
and  this  applies  not  only  to  the  em- 
ployment area  but  to  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  budget. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  lUinois  (Mr.  Simon) 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  no  further  requests  at  this  time. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  inquire,  is  the  gentleman  on  the 
other  side  going  to  use  his  time? 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
may  inquire,  how  much  time  do  we 
have  remaining? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bethune)  has  20 
minutes  remaining  on  this  section,  the 
debate  on  economic  goals  and  policies. 
The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Hawkins)  has  5  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr  Chairman,  we 
will  yield  5  minutes  of  our  remaining 
time  to  the  other  side. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Then,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  of  our  time  to 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  portion  of  the  debate 
was  to  have  been  devoted  to  economic 
policies,  the  Pull  Elmployment  Act,  but 
fortunately  or  unfortunately,  we  have 
moved  away  from  that  in  terms  of  the 
discussion  on  the  two  budget  propos- 
als. Therefore,  I  want  to  speak  to 
those  two  budget  proposals.  I  regret 
that  I  have  to  do  that,  because  I  think 
it  is  more  important  that  we  talk 
about  a  comprehensive  employment 
program  for  this  Nation. 

I  yield  to  no  man  or  woman  in  this 
House  in  terms  of  my  liberal  creden- 
tials—no one.  Having  said  that,  I  am 
indicating  that  I  am  going  to  support 
the  Jones  budget.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
plain why  I  am  going  to  do  it. 

This  administration  will  never  say  it, 
but  its  ultimate  objective  is  to  destroy 
every  single  social  program  on  the 
books.  That  is  consonant  with  a  total- 
ly conservative  policy.  When  the  Presi- 
dent has  spoken  about  getting  govern- 
ment "off  the  backs  of  the  people,"  he 
was  talking  in  part  about  these  pro- 
grams, and  he,  his  administration,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  have  en- 
gaged in  what  I  consider  to  be  a  dia- 
bolically clever  way  to  end  all  of  these 
social  programs. 

Their  basic  position  is  that  govern- 
ment should  not  supply  housing  for 
the  poor  t>ecause  the  private  sector 
can  do  it  better;  government  should 
not  supply  jobs  for  anyone  because 
the  private  sector  can  do  it  better;  and 
that  government  should  not  supply 
health  needs  because  the  private 
sector  can  do  it  better.  That  is  the 
basic  conservative  position. 


To  fiirther  their  position,  what  have 
they  done?  First  of  all.  they  rammed 
through  a  tax  cut  bill  which,  if  it  ex- 
tends to  the  third  year,  is  going  to 
result  in  our  losing  $750  billion  in  rev- 
enues. Once  that  is  done,  then  the  ad- 
ministration and  its  supporters  in  Con- 
gress can  almost  properly  say  that  we 
have  got  to  get  rid  of  the  programs  be- 
cause there  is  no  revenue  to  pay  for 
them.  That  is  point  No.  1. 

Point  No.  2;  as  a  part  of  the  whole 
scenario  to  end  Government  programs, 
they  rammed  through  what  I  consider 
to  be  just  the  most  unconscionable 
piece  of  legislation  I  have  ever  seen  in 
my  life  in  this  House,  and  that  was  the 
Gramm-Latta  bill  with  reconciliation. 
Huge  chunks  were  taken  out  of  social 
welfare  programs  and  human  service 
programs.  The  Latta  proposal  this 
year  does  exactly  the  same  thing.  It 
goes  back  to  those  whom  we  bled  last 
year  and  bleeds  them  and  guts  them 
some  more. 

The  game  plan  is  to  put  the  tax 
package  in  place  and  continue  to  cut 
away  at  these  programs  so  that  finally 
they  have  emasculated  them.  That  is 
the  strategy.  The  administration  is  not 
going  to  say  that.  No  one  on  this  side 
is  going  to  say  that  we  want  to  end  all 
social  programs.  No  one  is  going  to  say 
that.  It  is  not  the  political  thing  to  do. 
Yet  that  is  exactly  what  is  in  the  proc- 
ess. 

D  1250 

Faced  with  this  situation,  what  op- 
tions do  we  have  on  this  side? 

I  am  operating  under  the  option 
that  somehow  or  another  if  we  can 
just  keep  these  programs  in  place  this 
Congress  will  finally  regain  its  sanity 
and  we  can  begin  to  put  them  back  on 
an  operative  basis. 

I  am  operating  under  the  assump- 
tion that  for  the  first  time  we  see  in 
the  Jones  budget  a  movement  away 
from  that  stampede  last  year  that 
decimated  programs,  and  hurt  the 
poor. 

It  is  not  easy.  It  is  not  easy  at  all.  I 
am  a  liberal.  I  will  always  be  a  liberal. 
I  believe  that  the  role  of  government 
is  to  provide  for  people  when  the  pri- 
vate sector  has  failed. 

I  believe,  as  a  liberal,  that  the  role  of 
government  is  to  provide  housing,  edu- 
cation, welfare,  and  everything  else 
and.  therefore,  it  is  not  easy  for  me  to 
accept  this  Jones  budget,  but  practi- 
cally and  pragmatically  if  we  do  not.  if 
we  vote  for  the  Latta  substitute  and  it 
prevails,  then  every  person  who  votes 
in  that  manner  has  furthered  the  sce- 
nario and  the  process  of  the  adminis- 
tration proposals. 

I  wish  I  could  be  an  ideological 
purist.  I  cannot.  Therefore  I  support 
the  Jones  budget. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  7  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Martin. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
appreciate  the  time  that  my  colleague 
from  Arkansas  has  yielded  to  me. 


Having  supported  and  having  helped 
to  write  the  Rousselot-Martin  bal- 
anced-budget resolution,  and  I  am 
happy  to  note  the  presence  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  California, 
Mr.  RoussELOT.  in  the  Chamber.  I 
have  been  asked  how  I  can  accept  and 
vote  for  the  Latta  substitute  with  its 
$99  biUion  deficit. 

The  compelling  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion arises  from  the  essential  question: 
"What  deficit  is  acceptable?" 

My  colleagues,  today,  my  answer  to 
that  question  is  that  the  only  "accept- 
able" deficit  is  the  lowest  deficit  that 
will  muster  a  majority  to  vote  for  it. 

After  weeks  of  chaos  and  uncertain- 
ty and  misdirection,  the  only  deficit 
that  is  "acceptable"  is  the  smallest 
deficit  that  can  pass  this  House.  Any 
deficit  that  is  higher  than  that  is  un- 
acceptable. Any  hypothetical  alterna- 
tive put  forward  for  the  practical  pur- 
pose of  defeating  the  two  options 
before  us  today  is  also  unacceptable 
unless  it  can  be  shown  to  have  a  good 
probability  of  being  passed. 

We  have  nm  out  of  time  for  such  di- 
versions. We  tried  all  of  that  2  weeks 
ago. 

Given  that  test  of  what  is  accept- 
able; namely,  the  lowest  deficit  that  a 
majority  of  us  can  pass,  let  us  examine 
the  two  alternatives  ijefore  us. 

Which  has  the  lowest  deficit  that 
can  pass  the  House?  It  is  absolutely 
clear  that  the  Latta  bipartisan  substi- 
tute has  clearly  the  lowest  deficit.  The 
Latta  substitute  projects  a  high 
enough  deficit  of  $99  billion.  The 
Jones  substitute  projects  an  even 
higher  deficit  of  $107  billion. 

But  in  practical  reality,  the  Jones 
substitute  is  even  higher  than  that,  as 
high  as  $118  billion  in  deficit.  That  is 
the  Jones  substitute,  and  that  is  even 
higher  than  the  Senate  budget  resolu- 
tion with  its  $115  billion  deficit. 

I  want  to  explain  what  I  have  Just 
said  because  my  conclusion  is  not 
based  on  that  late,  last  midnight,  des- 
perate, diversionary  calculation  by  the 
CBO  in  its  effort  to  confuse  the  num- 
bers. Let  us  set  that  aside  for  now. 

What  I  am  saying  is  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute has  an  even  higher  deficit  than 
it  or  CBO  claims  because  of  its  phony 
and  unrealistic  and  imaginary  claim 
that  taxes  will  be  raised  by  $31  billion 
in  1983. 

You  and  I  know  that  is  never  going 
to  happen.  Any  member  of  the  tax 
writing  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  can  tell  you  that  there  is  no 
way  that  committee  wiU  report  out 
any  bill  to  raise  taxes  another  $31  bil- 
lion. It  is  a  tough  enough  prospect 
whether  they  will  even  raise  taxes  $20 
billion  as  proposed  in  the  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

But  a  $31  bUlion  tax  hike?  No  way. 

Ask  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
that  committee,  who  has  been  quoted 
repeatedly  that  any  bill  to  raise  taxes 
must  have  support  from  a  majority  of 
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the  Republicans  on  Ways  and  Means. 
It  is  Ironic  that  the  responsibility  is  to 
be  shared  with  the  committee  minor- 
ity that  has  been  artificially  limited  to 
only  one-third  of  the  committee  seats 
by  a  heavy-handed  partisan  rule. 

Will  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee Republicans  support  a  $31  billion 
tax  increase?  I  ask  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Rous- 

SELOT). 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  ROUSSEXOT.  The  answer  to 
the  question  as  far  as  this  Member  is 
concerned  is  absolutely  not.  there  will 
be  no  $31  billion  increase  in  taxes.  I 
just  wondered  if  there  had  been  any 
description  here  as  to  how  those  $31 
billion  of  new  taxes  would  be  raised. 

Has  anybody  described  it? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  No. 
Of  course  not.  If  the  CBO  wants  to 
score  the  Jones  substitute  in  a  fair 
way,  It  can  increase  the  score  by  an- 
other $11  billion  on  the  Jones  deficit 
because  there  is  no  probability  of  rais- 
ing taxes  $31  billion.  That  is  the  score. 

The  Jones  budget  has  a  deficit  of 
$118  billion  because  you  have  to  add 
on  the  $11  billion  that  it  imagines  are 
going  to  be  raised  in  taxes,  but  that  in 
fact  are  not  going  to  be  raised. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
am  certainly  pleased  at  this  time  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Budget  Committee  who  himself  is 
a  member  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  and  he  Icnows  what  I  am 
talking  about. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  While  we 
are  on  the  subject,  will  the  Republi- 
cans on  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee also  support  cuts  in  medicare  of 
$11.5  million  over  the  next  3  years?  I 
am  curious,  because  if  they  do  not  do 
so  in  committee,  they  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  offer  it  on  the  floor,  I  am 
sate. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina. 
The  proposal  we  have  does  not  require 
any  medicare  cuts  for  individuals.  As 
the  ranking  member  of  the  budget 
committee,  the  author  of  the  Latta 
substitute,  has  pointed  out:  It  will  not 
require  cuts  for  any  individuals  in 
medicare. 

We  have  been  very  careful  on  that 
point  and  I  thank  the  chairman. 

Returning  to  my  point,  let  me  say  I 
am  not  sure  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  will  report  out  even  a  $20 
billion  tax  increase.  There  are  many 
who  believe  that  since  taxes,  under 
current  law,  are  rising  fast  enough, 
rising  slightly  faster  even  than  infla- 
tion, that  ought  to  be  enough. 

We  ought  to  be  able  to  make  do 
somehow  with  the  automatic  tax  in- 


creases that^  still  exist,  even  after 
being  slowedl  down  a  bit  by  the  1981 
tax  cut. 

So  the  coirunittee  may  not  report 
out  more  thiin  $10  billion  or  $15  bil- 
lion in  tax  in  Teases  anyway. 

But  if  so.  i '  the  tax  package  is  only 
$15  billion,  tl^en  the  Latta  substitute  is 
off  $5  billionl  and  the  Jones  substitute 
is  off  worse  by  that  and  another  $11 
billion.  Either  way,  the  Jones  substi- 
tute has  a  qeficit  that  is  $19  billion 
higher  than  the  Latta  substitute,  be- 
cause of  this  imaginary  assumption  of 
taxes  that  wijl  not  be  there. 

I  want  to  say  another  word  about 
the  CBO  because  this  relates  to  the 
question  of  tvhether  any  budget  can 
pass.  Muddyj  the  waters  enough,  and 
maybe  nothing  will. 

Late  last  night  they  coughed  up 
their  CBO  version  of  the  two  substi- 
tutes in  a  laa-ditch  desperate  effort  to 
add  confusion  to  the  debate.  It  had 
become  clean  in  the  Budget  Committee 
that  if  theri  were  a  clear  difference 
between  thel  two  proposals  before  us 
there  would  j  be  a  reasonable  chance 
for  one  prodosal  to  pass.  But  if  that 
clear  difference  could  be  obscured  by  a 
last-ditch  ef^rt  to  confuse  the  House, 
the  chancel  of  passage  of  anything 
would  be  losl 

Fortunately  this  tactic  in  guerrilla 
warfare  is  not  going  to  work.  No  one 
on  this  side  lis  going  to  give  any  cre- 
dence to  that  desperate  CBO  attempt 
to  confuse  tlje  choice  before  us. 
The  CBO  diversion  is  rejected. 
We  do  have  a  choice  before  us.  Let 
us  make  the  best  choice  of  the  two. 
Let  us  choose  the  alternative  that  has 
the  lowest  deficit,  with  or  without  the 
imaginary  t$.x  increases  in  the  Jones 
substitute. 

What  deficit  is  acceptable?  Again, 
my  colleagues,  the  only  acceptable 
deficit  is  the  smallest  deficit  that  can 
muster  a  muority  of  the  House. 

Is  a  $99  billion  deficit  too  high?  Yes; 
it  certainly  Is.  Is  a  $99  billion  deficit 
"acceptable"!?  Only  if  that  is  the 
lowest  def icijt  that  a  majority  will  vote 
for. 

Mr.    b: 
yield  4  min 
Texas  (Mr. 
Mr.  STE: 
rise  today 
Latta  blpartj 
Today   is 


lUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
es  to  the  gentleman  from 
Jtenholm). 
lOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
strong  support  for  the 
budget, 
a  day  that  I  hope  the 
American  people  will  remember  favor- 
ably. I  hope  ithey  will  remember  it  as  a 
day  when  the  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this' body  again  showed  some 
courage,  soiAe  leadership,  and  some  re- 
sponsibility.! 

Sadly,  this  Congress  has  not  exhibit- 
ed very  mucti  of  either  lately. 

In  the  "^^lzard  of  Oz"  you  will  re- 
member that  the  cowardly  lion  strug- 
gled on  and  on  in  his  attempt  to  find 
the  wizard  ^d  ask  him  for  a  little  bit 
of  courage,  jiot  a  lot,  just  a  little  bit  of 
courage,  only  to  have  the  wizard  tell 
him  that  qourage  could  only  come 
from  withinl  It  was  not  a  magical  gift 
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pie's  money.  But 
in  trying  to  deal 
trol 
just 


that  could  be  bestowed  by  the  wave  of 
a  wand. 

I  have  to  tell  ydu  today  that  there  is 
no  wizard  waitinc  out  there  to  give  we 
Members  any  ma  jical  courage.  We  are 
going  to  have  to  1  ind  it  ourselves. 

Our  constituents  are  pleading  for  it. 

We  are  going  t<i  have  to  find  and  ex- 
ercise that  courige  not  only  today. 
This  is  just  the  Iwst  budget  resolution. 
We  are  going  to  really  need  it  in  the 
days  ahead. 

The  time  for  rersonal  courage,  not 
political  expediei  icy,  is  long  past.  I  be- 
lieve the  Americin  people  are  watch- 
ing our  actions  closely  today  and  I 
hope  they  will  w<  igh  our  decisions  and 
respond  accordin  fly. 

C   1300 

I  would  ask  tie  Members  today  to 
remember  this  oie  thing:  It  does  not 
take  any  courage  to  spend  other  peo- 
;  as  we  have  discovered 
with  this  out  of  con- 
Federal  dejicit,  which  we  have 
heard  reesiimated  upward  dra- 
matically overnight,  it  certainly  takes 
a  great  deal  of  c  lurage  to  stop  spend- 
ing. 

You  will  also  ro  doubt  remember  in 
the  "Wizard  of  Oz"  the  tin  man  was 
looking  for  a  het  rt.  We  have  all  heard 
those  charges  tliat  those  of  us  who 
want  to  stop  this  runaway  freight 
train  of  spending  are  heartless.  Let  me 
ask  you:  Is  it  teartless  to  recognize 
that  the  spendirg  that  you  and  I  are 
voting  on  today  will  have  to  be  paid 
for  by  our  child^n  and  by  our  grand- 
children? Do  yon  really  think  they  are 
going  to  thank  jus  for  this  legacy  of 
debt?  Is  it  heartless  to  leave  them  a 
bankrupt  country  and  a  dead  dream? 

Chairman  Joj^s  earlier  mentioned 
the  need  for  wisdom  and  courage. 
Surely,  we  musti  also  add  fairness  to 
that.  But  remeif  ber  the  fairness  test 
must  be  smswer^  not  only  for  today, 
but  for  tomorrow  as  well.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  remember  that  the  wizard 
pointed  out  thai  even  though  no  one 
thought  the  tin  Iman  had  a  heart,  he 
had  one  all  along.  His  actions  proved 
that.  I 

This  is  not  a  heartless  budget,  but  it 
is  a  responsible  One,  one  that  our  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  will  thank  us 
for  tomorrow,  and  one  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  wijl  thank  us  for  today. 
It  is  a  budget  th$t  those  that  are  truly 
in  need  in  this  cbimtry— and  there  are 
millions  of  them^  in  this  country  today 
who  are  truly  ii  need— that  if  we  in 
this  Congress  dd  our  job  in  the  com- 
mittees by  allocating  those  resources 
in  this  budget  tojsee  that  they  do  truly 
go  to  those  who  have  need,  they,  the 
needy,  will  also  thank  us. 

Let  me  say  this:  There  is  only  one 
major  unfair  characteristic  about  the 
Latta  bipartisail  budget,  and  it  is  a 
major  characteristic  of  unfairness.  It 
does  not  deal  irith  COLA's,  cost-of- 
living  adjustmen  ts.  You  and  I  know,  as 


we  have  agree< 


day,  that  we  car  not  really  get  Federal 


privately  day  after 


spending  under  control  without  deal- 
ing with  those  areas  of  automatic- 
spending  increases  that  have  been 
made  such  political  issues  that  they 
are  now  deemed  to  be  untouchable. 
Those  programs  must  be  dealt  with, 
with  the  wisdom  and  with  the  courage 
and,  yes,  with  the  fairness  that  the 
people  of  America  demand  upon  us. 
They  cannot  always  be  ignored. 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  balance  of  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia (Mr.  Fauntroy). 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  (Mr. 
Fauntroy)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  to  express  my  grave  reservations 
about  both  budget  resolutions  before 
the  House.  However  you  look  at  it, 
both  the  Jones  budget  and  the  Michel 
budget  are  conservative  proposals, 
that  place  their  spending  priorities  in 
the  wrong  place.  Neither  budget  ad- 
dresses the  consequences  of  the 
budget  cuts  from  last  year,  which  have 
left  hundreds  of  thousands  of  poor 
people  with  reduced  assistance,  thou- 
sands of  local  governments  with  fewer 
resources  to  meet  pressing  local  needs, 
and  many  Federal  agencies  with  a 
weakened  ability  to  provide  the  data 
collection,  research  support,  regula- 
tion, and  public  investment  that  our 
society  and  our  economy  depend  on. 
Moreover,  both  budgets  propose  to 
make  still  deeper  cuts  in  these  types  of 
spending,  with  dire  consequences  for 
our  poor  and  our  public  institutions. 
Finally,  both  budgets  suffer  from  the 
naive  notion  that  our  national  defense 
can  be  secured  by  throwing  dollars  at 
the  military,  while  refusing  to  obtain 
an  adequate  level  of  revenues  to  sup- 
port our  national  public  responsibil- 
ities. 

Nontheless,  there  are  clear  differ- 
ences between  the  two  budget  resolu- 
tions. The  Latta  budget,  it  should  be 
clear  to  all,  is  fundamentally  unsound 
and  morally  bankrupt.  It  is  unsound 
because  it  makes  only  token  efforts  to 
reduce  defense  spending  and  increase 
tax  revenues,  which  are  two  of  the 
major  sources  of  the  enormous  deficits 
we  are  facing  under  Reaganomics.  It  is 
morally  bankrupt  because  its  spending 
cuts  are  so  heavily  biased  against  the 
poor  and  minorities.  The  clearest  ex- 
ample of  this  is  the  cynical  way  in 
which  its  sponsors  have  treated  medi- 
care. The  spending  levels  for  medicare 
were  clearly  inadequate  in  the  Latta 
budget,  as  the  Republican  leadership 
has  acknowledged  by  increasing  medi- 
care spending  in  this  resolution.  But 
instead  of  raising  taxes  or  cutting  de- 
fense spending  to  offset  the  increase, 
the  Republicans  have  proposed  still 
deeper  cuts  in  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children,  in  food  stamps,  in 
medicaid,  and  in  other  benefits  to  the 
poor.  As  we  all  know,  medicare  bene- 
fits are  not  means  tested.  Most  medi- 
care recipients  clearly  deserve  and 
need  those  benefits  under  any  criteria. 


but  many  are  rich  enough  to  easily  do 
without  them  if  need  be.  By  restoring 
funds  for  medicare  while  making 
deeper  cuts  in  benefits  to  the  poor,  the 
Republicans  are  literally  taking  from 
the  poor  to  give  to  the  rich.  The  pro- 
posals in  the  Latta  budget  2  weeks  ago 
for  medicare  cuts,  while  providing  in- 
adequate funding  for  medicare,  were 
at  least  fairer  and  more  honest  to  the 
poor  than  this  budget  is. 

As  for  the  Jones  budget,  it  cannot  be 
said  that  it  is  in  any  sense  a  liberal  or 
progressive  alternative  to  the  Reagan/ 
Michel  budget.  While  it  does  ostensi- 
bly preserve  benefit  levels  for  most  en- 
titlement programs,  it  makes  real  cuts, 
through  an  imposition  of  a  freeze  in 
spending  levels,  of  many  discretionary 
spending  programs  in  health,  in  food 
and  nutrition,  in  social  services,  in 
education,  and  in  urban  development 
and  housing.  It  perpetuates  the  reduc- 
tions that  were  made  in  these  pro- 
grams and  in  aid  to  the  poor  last  year. 
It  proposes  a  5-percent  real  growth  in 
defense  spending  from  fiscal  year 
1982,  which  translates  into  a  7-percent 
real  growth  in  defense  from  fiscal  year 
1981  before  President  Reagan  pushed 
through  his  giveaway  to  the  military. 
It  proposes  to  recover  only  about  one- 
third  of  the  tax  revenues  lost  over  the 
next  3  years  because  of  last  year's  un- 
balanced tax  act.  For  all  these  reasons, 
it  is  clear  that  the  Jones  budget  is  not 
a  liberal  democratic  budget,  it  is 
simply  a  less  conservative  budget  than 
the  aJtemative. 

That  being  said,  I  am  nonetheless 
prepared  to  support  the  Jones  budget. 
If  it  does  not  do  nearly  enough  to  help 
the  poor  and  the  unemployed,  it  at 
least  makes  gestures  in  that  direction. 
It  does  provide  funds  for  education 
and  job  training  which  oiu"  poor 
people  so  desperately  need,  and  it  does 
provide  for  the  extension  of  unem- 
ployment benefits  to  52  weeks  that  is 
urgent  to  keep  our  more  than  10  mil- 
lion unemployed  Americans  from  fall- 
ing into  total  despair  in  the  difficult 
times  ahead.  Finally,  it  does  provide  a 
realistic  prospect  of  reducing  the  dev- 
astating deficits  brought  to  us  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  which  would 
without  action  lead  to  even  greater 
economic  declines  and  still  higher  un- 
employment. The  Jones  budget  is  not 
a  good  budget— certainly  it  is  far  from 
what  I  consider  the  budget  that  we 
need  in  this  country— but  it  is  the  best 
we  are  likely  to  obtain  in  this  political 
climate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Haw- 
kins) has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  on  economic  goals  and 
policy  hsis  been  consumed. 

The  Chair  will  now  recognize  again 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  control  the  remainder  of 
their  1  hour  of  debate. 


The  Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  that  he 
has  10  minutes  remaining  for  general 
debate  under  his  control,  and  the 
Chair  will  advise  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  that  he  has  12  min- 
utes of  general  debate  remaining 
under  his  control. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

D  1310 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pasha yan). 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  are  trying  to 
weigh  a  lot  of  factors  here  and  among 
them  is  the  amount  of  taxes  the 
American  people  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  under  one  budget  or  the  other.  I 
think  that  is  a  very  important  consid- 
eration. But  I  should  also  like  to  point 
out  that  there  is  a  date  approaching 
us,  and  that  date  is  in  July  when  the 
second  phase  of  the  tax  cut  takes 
effect,  the  larger  phase,  the  phase 
that  everybody  is  going  to  feel  when 
he  has  more  money  in  his  pocket, 
when  his  paycheck  comes  back.  It  is 
going  to  increase  the  purchasing 
power  on  the  part  of  the  public  re- 
markably and  in  my  own  mind  I  think 
if  this  Congress  cannot  fashion  a 
budget  by  the  time  that  that  tax 
phase  comes  in  July,  then  maybe  we 
had  better  take  a  look  at  a  different 
tact  entirely  and  maybe  we  ought  to 
go  a  course  that  requires  the  President 
to  say  that  he  would  veto  independent 
appropriations  bills  above  whatever 
certain  amounts  he  chooses  and  try  to 
struggle  through  the  rest  of  the  year 
that  way. 

I  think  that  is  the  less  desirable 
course  of  action  to  take  now  but  I 
think  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  budget 
we  ought  to  do  it  before  that  very  im- 
portant July  date  comes— not  any 
budget,  but  a  budget  that  has  been 
fashioned  by  Members  from  both  par- 
ties in  balancing  the  amount  of  taxes 
the  people  have  to  pay  with  the 
amount  the  Government  is  going  to 
spend. 

But  I  see  July  as  a  time  that  could 
haunt  us  because  once  we  are  into 
that  second  tax  cut,  that  second 
phase,  the  economy  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent and  it  may  well  be  that  this 
Congress  will  have  to  take  a  different 
look  at  the  whole  idea  of  having  a 
budget  at  all,  and  let  us  see  what  the 
voters  say  in  November. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Traxler). 

Mr.  TRAXLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  substitute  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma, the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  Mr.  Jones.  The 
Jones  substitute  represents  our  best 
opportunity  to  fairly  consider  the  di- 
verse needs  of  our  Nation  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  while  setting  a  responsible 
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framework  for  Federal  spending  over 
the  next  several  years. 

The  budget  resolution  establishes 
Federal  spending  priorities  for  the 
next  3  years,  and  needs  to  be  viewed  in 
this  context.  The  Jones  substitute 
offers  the  lowest  cumulative  deficit— 
$3  billion  less  than  the  Republican 
proposal,  and  nearly  $94  billion  less 
than  the  cumulative  deficits  proposed 
by  President  Reagan.  If  we  are  serious 
about  getting  Federal  spending  under 
control,  then  we  must  opt  for  the  pro- 
posal which  provides  us  with  the 
lowest  deficit. 

But  in  our  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  we  cannot  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  this  budget  effects  each  and 
every  American.  We  cannot  cast  off 
some  unfortunate  individuals  because 
some  are  willing  to  view  their  loss  as  a 
price  that  has  to  be  paid  for  lower 
Federal  deficits.  We  can  have  a  lower 
deficit  without  casting  off  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  a  very  real  need 
for  certain  Federal  programs. 

How  did  we  get  where  we  are  with 
this  deficit?  The  President  likes  to 
blame  Congress,  and  in  particular  the 
Democrats,  for  our  budgetary  prob- 
lems. But  last  year  we  adopted  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  grand  design— Reagan- 
omics— and  we  have  yet  to  hear  a 
single  economist  not  in  the  employ  of 
the  administration  who  will  tell  us 
that  Reaganomics  will  work.  Unem- 
ployment is  at  its  highest  level  since 
World  War  II.  Americans  are  finding 
it  impossible  to  buy  a  home  because 
interest  rates  are  outlandish.  The 
State  of  Michigan  is  facing  unemploy- 
ment at  a  rate  of  17  percent  with  no 
real  end  in  sight.  Yet  the  President  is 
telling  Ainericans  that  .everything  will 
get  better  if  we  just  wait.  We  have 
been  waiting  for  a  year-.  Mr.  President, 
and  things  are  not  better.  They're 
worse. 

The  President  told  us  his  priorities 
in  fiscal  1982  and  fiscal  1983— cut  do- 
mestic spending,  because  it  was  loaded 
with  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse,  and  in- 
crease defense  spending  because  a 
higher  stack  of  dollar  bills  will  offer  a 
stronger  deterrent  to  our  potential  ad- 
versaries. 

In  fiscal  1981.  the  budget  authority 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  was 
$182  billion.  In  fiscal  1982,  President 
Reagan  got  defense  increased  by 
nearly  20  percent  to  $218  billion.  For 
fiscal  1983,  he  wants  another  increase 
of  20  percent  in  budget  authority  to 
$263  biUion.  In  fiscal  1981,  outlays  for 
the  Department  of  Defense— the  dol- 
lars actually  spent  in  that  yetu*- were 
$159.7  billion.  President  Reagan  got  an 
increase  of  17  percent  to  $187.5  billion, 
and  for  fiscal  1983  he  wants  another 
18-percent  increase  to  $221  billion. 

Has  this  increase  in  the  defense 
budget  helped?  In  June  of  1981,  unem- 
plojrment  in  Michigan  stood  at  11  per- 
cent, but  in  June  of  1982,  unemploy- 
ment is  up  to  17  percent.  I  do  not 
know  of  anyone  in  Michigan  who  feels 
more  secure  as  a  result  of  Reagano- 


mics. In  fac|,.  the  best  thing  that  Rea- 
ganomics his  done  for  Michigan  is  to 
make  Michfean  the  No.  1  State  in  the 
Union  in  i^  ability  to  receive  free 
cheese  for  distribution  to  the  needy. 
My  constituents  would  prefer  to  get 
up  in  the  morning  and  stand  in  line  at 
the  timeclof k  to  standing  in  line  for  a 
free  packag*  of  cheese. 

How  does  the  Reagan  budget  and 
the  Republican  substitute  respond  to 
the  needs  ojf  the  people  of  Michigan? 
The  Republican  substitute  wants  to 
cut  medicaie  by  $3.2  billion  in  fiscal 
1983,  medicaid  by  $1.4  billion,  food 
stamps  by  $1.4  billion,  child  nutrition 
by  $100  million,  supplemental  security 
income  by  )(200  million,  and  guaran- 
teed student  loans  by  $50  million.  For 
the  people  |  of  Michigan  this  means 
that  many  tof  our  elderly  will  have  to 
do  without  essential  medical  care.  The 
unemployed  who  cannot  find  work  in 
Michigan  because  of  the  depression  in 
our  State  will  have  to  do  with  fewer 
food  stamp*  and  a  poorer  diet.  Some 
schoolchildren  will  have  to  give  up 
school  lunches,  because  the  cuts  the 
President  made  last  year  forced  some 
schools  in  Michigan  to  totally  shut 
down  thein  school  lunch  programs, 
and  schoo*  food  service  people  in 
Michigan  tell  me  that  this  Presidential 
budget  anq  its  Republican  substitute 
will  force  tyen  more  children  off  the 
school  lun(h  program.  Some  students 
who  are  trj  ing  to  complete  their  last  2 
or  3  years  ( if  college— and  maybe  even 
some  stude  its  in  their  final  year— will 
have  to  dr(  p  out  because  they  will  no 
longer  be  ible  to  get  student  loans, 
and  their  p  irents  do  not  have  the  abil- 
ity to  provide  the  assistance  for  col- 
lege tuition!  that  they  might  provide  in 
better  timet. 

The  Jon^  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  recognizes  that  people  have 
needs  todai,  not  in  the  tomorrow  that 
the  President  promises  but  does  not 
deliver.  Thi  Jones  substitute  responsi- 
bly provides  an  additional  13  weeks  of 
unemployn^ent  compensation  for 
workers  whp  have  exhausted  their  reg- 
ular and  State  extended  benefits- 
meaning  niany  in  Michigan  will  be 
able  to  havfe  some  income  for  an  addi- 
tional period  of  time  that  the  Republi- 
can substitBte  would  not  allow. 

The  Jonts  substitute  provides  for 
adequate  njedical  coverage  for  the  el- 
derly both  by  providing  an  additional 
$50  million  in  budget  authority  and 
outlays  for  in-home  care,  and  by  re- 
sponsibly reducing  support  for  nones- 
sential medical  assistance,  such  as  pay- 
ments for  itrivate  hospital  rooms  and 
other  high  cost  matters  not  directly 
related  to  the  provision  of  medical 
care.  By  co  itrast,  with  all  of  the  cuts 
proposed  in  the  medicaid  budget 
under  the  [Latta  proposal,  Michigan 
would  lose  $64.5  million  in  medical  as- 
sistance fo^  its  residents,  a  cut  that 
the  State  simply  cannot  afford. 

The  Jonts  substitute  also  operates 
on  an  honi  st  basis.  The  Latta  substi- 
tute and  t  le  President's  budget  pre- 
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supposes  the  adoption  of  all  kinds  of 
legislative  pro|K>sals  which  would 
place  programs  \  in  block  grants,  and 
would  create  us^r  fees  for  a  number  of 
programs  including  dredging  programs 
currently  operatied  by  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers—a proposal  which  every  major 
shipper  along  tine  Saginaw  River  tells 
me  would  mean  the  end  of  Saginaw 
and  Bay  City  as  major  shipping  ports. 
The  Jones  substitute  recognizes  the 
fact  that  the  President  has  yet  to 
submit  the  actufil  legislation  which  he 
promised  us  ba(^k  in  February.  It  also 
recognizes  the  fact  that  in  each  in- 
stance when  many  of  these  proposals 
have  been  considered  in  the  House  and 
the  Senate  in  its  development  of  the 
ret  that  these  legisla- 
is  have  been  rejected 
as  proposals  which  are  not  in  the  best 
interest  of  Ameticans. 

The  Jones  substitute  also  recognizes 
that  no  one— not  those  who  rim  the 
food  stamp  program,  nor  those  who 
nm  the  E>eparlznent  of  Defense— can 
get  a  17-perceni  increase  in  spending 
and  spend  it  responsibly.  Defense  is 
subjected  to  th4  same  scrutiny  that  is 
imposed  on  evtry  other  nondefense 
program.  Defence  must  prove  that  the 
dollars  being  spent  are  spent  wisely, 
and  that  it  if  using  every  single 
method  available  to  reduce  costs.  As  a 
result,  the  Jon^  substitute  reduces  de- 
fense spending  by  $21.8  billion  in  fiscal 
1983  from  the  President's  request,  still 
allowing  for  ah  increase  over  fiscal 
1982  of  $22  billion,  or  10  percent.  We 
can  have  a  strohg  defense,  but  we  can 
do  it  without  throwing  money  at  the 
Pentagon.  If  some  people  think  that 
throwing  mon^  at  social  programs 
got  us  where  we  are,  throwing  money 
at  defense  progtams  is  not  likely  to  get 
us  out. 

It  is  true  thait  the  Jones  substitute 
has  a  deficit  which  is  $8  billion  higher 
than  the  Latta  bubstitute,  but  it  must 
be  noted  that  the  Jones  deficit  is  still 
$15  billion  les^  than  the  President's 
own  budget,  an4  it  does  a  better  job  of 
recognizing  thai  Americans  are  facing 
problems  that  peed  help  today,  and 
ry  same  Americans 
wait  for  the  promised 
they  can  get  through 
a  substitute  promises 
tomorrow  and  denies  today.  But  it  is 
today  and  we  cannot  deny  it. 

Mr.  Chairmiui,  Americans  have 
needs  beyond  defense,  and  we  must 
recognize  thesd^  needs.  All  Americans 
are  entitled  to  a  piece  of  the  American 
apple  pie.  All  Americans  are  entitled 
to  pursue  the  American  dream.  But  if 
we  accept  the  empty  plate  of  the  Latta 
substitute  and  the  nightmare  of  Rea- 
ganomics, we  c4n  forget  about  telling 
our  constituents  that  we  have  repre- 
sented their  interests.  I  urge  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Jone  s  substitute.  According 
to  a  recent  Neu  York  Times  poll,  48 
percent  of  the  1  imerican  public  implic- 
itly rejected  Reaganomics  when  they 
said  that  they  would  be  more  likely  to 
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support  Congressmen  who  vote 
against  President  Reagan's  economic 
policies,  while  only  38  percent  said 
that  they  would  support  a  Member 
who  supported  the  President.  The 
American  people  have  rejected  Rea- 
ganomics. It  is  time  for  Congress  to  do 
the  same. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  editorial  in 
today's  Washington  Post  eloquently 
states  the  case  for  rejecting  the  Latta 
substitute,  calling  it  a  "phony  docu- 
ment designed  to  fool  people  into 
thinking  that  things  have  been  settled 
which  are  not  settled  at  all."  Another 
editorial  in  today's  New  York  Times 
described  the  new  Latta  substitute  as 
one  intended  to  "bleed  the  poor  twice 
as  much"  in  its  efforts  to  reduce  Fed- 
eral spending,  noting  that  these 
people  are  "not  only  poor,  but  politi- 
cally impotent,  unlikely  to  raise  *  •  • 
(a)  *  •  *  election-year  stink."  In  other 
words,  the  Republican  budget  cuts 
those  who  are  least  likely  to  be  able  to 
defend  themselves  against  what  the 
Times  described  as  a  budget  which  was 
"twice  as  callous"  as  the  original  Latta 
proposal. 

I  would  like  to  insert  copies  of  each 
of  these  editorials  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.  In  order  to  provide  a 
budget  that  is  fair  to  all  Americans,  I 
again  call  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Jones  substitute. 

tProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  10,  1982] 
Make  the  Poor  Pay,  and  Pay  Again 

Two  weeks  ago  House  Republicans  devised 
a  splendid  way  to  trim  the  deficit  in  their 
proposed  Federal  budget:  bleed  the  poor. 
They  lost,  but  they're  back,  and  today  the 
House  will  vote  on  a  G.O.P.  proposal  that 
improves  on  the  original.  It  would  bleed  the 
poor  twice  as  much.  The  Democrats,  too,  are 
putting  up  a  new  budget  proposal.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  politically  impractical,  but  the 
new  Republican  proposal  is  morally  indefen- 
sible. 

The  earlier  Republican  plan,  called 
"Latta"  after  its  sponsor.  Delbert  Latta  of 
Ohio,  embodied  a  bold— bald— idea.  No 
matter  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
already  cut  sharply  into  spending  for  the 
poor.  Latta  sought  to  chop  more.  After  all. 
they  are  not  only  poor,  but  politically  impo- 
tent, unlikely  to  raise  the  kind  of  election- 
year  stink  that  would  follow  an  effort  to  cut 
even  a  penny  out  of,  say.  Social  Security. 

Latta  lost,  and  one  reason  was  that  it 
would  have  cut  $23°  billion  out  of  Medicare. 
That  is  the  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  elderly,  many  of  whom  are  not  poor. 
The  new  Republican  budget  proposal  re- 
stores about  $12  billion  in  Medicare.  But  at 
whose  expense?  People  who  are  all  poor. 

To  call  the  new  version  Latta  Two  is  right 
in  a  rueful  way:  it  is  twice  as  callous.  Over 
three  years,  Latta  One  would  have  cut  $1.7 
billion  out  of  Medicaid,  medical  assistance 
solely  for  the  poor.  Latta  Two  would  cut 
$6.6  billion.  Latta  One  would  have  chopped 
almost  $5  billion  out  of  anti-hunger  pro- 
grams; Latta  Two  would  take  almost  $8  bil- 
lion. All  told,  the  original  version  would 
have  reduced  basic  programs  for  the  poor  by 
about  $8  billion.  Latta  Two  would  chop 
almost  $18  billion. 

Neither  party  has  distinguished  itself 
during  the  interminable  budget  battle. 
When  no  plan  could  win  a  majority  two 


weeks  ago,  the  sensible  course  would  have 
been  for  both  sides  to  draw  together  in  a  po- 
litical bargaining  process.  No  such  luck.  The 
new  proposals  are  more  polarized  than  ever, 
and  a  weary  question  resounds:  why  bother 
with  any  Congressional  budget  at  all? 

One  answer  is  ttiat  there  Is  no  such  thing 
as  no  budget.  Even  if  Congress  does  not  fi- 
nally agree  on  a  unified  plan,  it  will  still 
pass  laws  to  spend  so  much  for  defense,  or 
vaccinations.  Revenues  will  still  total  a  cer- 
tain amount.  The  difference  will  still  consti- 
tute the  deficit.  In  other  words,  a  no-budget 
budget.  Though  Congress  may  insist  on 
counting  only  trees,  the  forest  won't  go 
away. 

But  there  are  things  worse  than  a  no- 
budget  budget  and  the  latest  one  Is  Latta 
Two.  If  this  cruel  proposal  can  be  defeated 
today,  the  House  can  try  again  in  the  days 
ahead  to  bargain  out  a  more  reasonable 
compromise.  If  not.  the  pain  will  be  felt  by 
those  who  can  bear  it  least,  for  years  to 
come. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  10, 1982] 
Worse  Than  No  Budget 

There  are  some  things  worse  than  a 
budget  impasse.  One  is  the  Republican 
budget  alternative  scheduled  for  a  vote  in 
the  House  today. 

This  new  budget  attempts  to  reconcile  the 
irreconcilable— low  deficits,  tax  cuts,  high 
defense  spending  and  a  deferential  regard 
for  powerful  constituencies— at  the  expense 
of  basic  aid  to  the  poorest  of  the  nation's 
citizens.  It  doesn't  succeed— the  deficit 
would  still  be  enormous— but  much  harm 
would  be  done  in  the  process. 

The  plan  more  than  doubles  the  cuts  in 
such  aid  that  were  proposed  in  the  earlier 
House  Republican  plan,  which  failed  two 
weeks  ago.  Roughly  $4  billion— more  than 
twice  as  much  as  the  Senate  voted— would 
be  taken  next  year  from  Medicaid,  welfare 
for  families,  the  aged  and  the  disabled,  food 
,  stamps  and  nutrition  programs  for  poor 
children.  Over  three  years,  these  programs 
would  lose  almost  $18  billion.  The  plan 
'  would  also  phase  out  legal  services,  stop  all 
low-income  housing  starts  and  make  deep 
cuts  in  Job  training  for  the  poor. 

The  hefty  cuts  made  in  these  programs 
this  year  were  supposed  to  confine  the  pro- 
grams' benefits  to  the  "truly  needy."  These 
people  are  now  being  called  on  to  make 
larger  sacrifices.  Not  so  the  better-defended 
beneficiaries  of  the  middle-class  entitlement 
programs  that  dominate  the  domestic 
budget.  The  budget  shies  away  from  any 
curtailment  in  inflation-adjusted  benefits 
for  Social  Security,  civil  service  and  military 
pensioners  and  restores  many  of  the  pro- 
posed cuts  in  Medicare.  Restorations  are 
also  promised  in  other  popular  programs,  al- 
though it  is  hard  to  see  how  these  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  more  than  $8  billion 
that  the  plan  would  take  from  non-entitle- 
ment domestic  spending. 

It  would,  of  course,  be  an  enormous  relief 
for  House  members  to  adopt  amy  budget  res- 
olution at  all  that  promised  significantly 
lower  deficits  than  the  administration's  own 
plan.  That  would  end  the  heat  that  they 
have  been  getting  from  the  White  House  for 
causing  high  interest  rates.  But  adopting 
the  Republican  plan— the  likely  witmer  if 
there  is  any  winner  at  all— would  be  bad 
policy,  and  it  would  also  be  misleading. 

Adopting  a  budget  resolution  is,  after  all, 
not  the  same  thing  as  adopting  a  budget.  All 
it  does  is  set  guidelines  for  future  legislation 
and  appropriations.  If  the  resolution  is  pre- 
mised on  Congress'  later  doing  things  that  it 
could  not  in  good  conscience  do,  then  it  is  a 


phony  document— designed  to  fool  people 
into  thinking  that  things  have  been  settled 
which  are  not  settled  at  all.  If  you  doubt 
this,  consider  the  discrepancy  between  the 
small  budget  deficit  called  for  in  last  year's 
resolution  and  the  actual  fact  a  year  later. 

If  Congress  really  wants  to  act  responsi- 
bly—in a  way  that  the  administration  has 
not— it  will  face  up  to  the  fact  that  there  is 
only  one  way  to  finance  a  massive  defense 
buildup.  And  that  is  by  raising  taxes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman   from   Tennessee    (Mrs.    Bou- 

Q0ARD). 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  us  make  no  mistake.  Today,  as  we 
look  at  science  and  technology  fea- 
tures of  this  budget,  we  are  asking  the 
question  about  a  national  investment. 
Is  this  country  willing  to  invest  seri- 
ously in  a  high-technology  future?  It 
is  that  simple.  The  question  is  wheth- 
er we  are  willing  to  come  up  with  the 
Federal  venture  capital  to  assure  U.S. 
involvement  in  high  technology 
through  the  coming  decades.  The 
Jones  Budget  in  support  of  energy, 
space  and  science,  functions  250  and 
270,  makes  a  commitment  to  this  kind 
of  investment.  Without  this  commit- 
ment we  are  telling  the  world  that 
high  technology  role  beyond  the  year 
2000  is  too  high  a  risk  for  the  United 
States  to  make  the  investment. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that  Mr.  Stock- 
man's new  job  is  ruimored  to  be  with 
an  investment  firm.  Clearly,  he  was 
the  architect  of  the  unfortunate  low 
levels  of  funding  for  high  technology 
in  the  Latta  amendment.  Thus,  he  has 
taken  the  nearsighted  position  that 
this  work  is  even  too  high  risk  for  the 
Federal  Groverrunent  to  support. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  discussions  of 
the  various  budget  alternatives  pend- 
ing before  us,  I  am  afraid  that  there  is 
a  great  tendency  on  the  part  of  some 
Members  to  continue  with  a  business- 
as-usual  approach,  to  quote  a  popular 
cliche  of  the  moment.  This  economy  is 
now  on  the  verge  of  emerging  from 
the  greatest  realinement  since  the  in- 
dustrial revolution.  We  are  now  a  serv- 
ice-oriented economy.  Industry  and 
manufacturing  are  declining  in  terms 
of  their  contribution  to  GNP,  to  jobs, 
and  to  growth.  The  economy  of  the 
future  is  inseparably  bound  to  the  de- 
velopment of  technology.  The  jobs  of 
the  future  are  going  to  be  jobs  in  high 
technology  fields,  or  in  servicing  the 
high-tech  industries  of  the  future.  If 
the  Congress  is  really  serious  about 
addressing  the  problems  of  this  econo- 
my, we  have  got  to  recognize  this  reali- 
ty. 

America  can  compete  with  the  rest 
of  the  world  only  if  we  can  capitalize 
on  our  present  advantages  in  science 
and  technology,  to  override  the  advan- 
tages which  the  rest  of  the  world  have 
in  terms  of  labor  differentials,  natural 
resources,  or  other  factors.  We  are  the 
world's  leader  in  high  technology.  We 
can  create  jobs  and  create  wealth  by 
using  this  to  our  advantage.  If  we  fail 
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to  take  advantage  of  this  competitive 
edge,  we  are  dooming  our  economy  to 
high  unemployment,  declining  produc- 
tivity and,  eventually,  subservience  to 
other  nations  or  groups  of  nations  who 
are  already  committed  to  high  tech- 
nology innovation. 

There  is  another  aspect  Mr.  Chair- 
man, which  seems  to  escape  this  body. 
I  was  a  small  businesswoman.  I  think  I 
have  some  understanding  of  how  the 
private  economy  operates.  If  an  inno- 
vation to  improve  product  quality, 
and/or  to  reduce  cost,  or  to  simply 
provide  a  better  service  or  product 
comes  along,  both  business  and  con- 
sumers are  going  to  take  advantage  of 
it  regardless  of  where  it  comes  from.  I 
would  suggest  to  my  colleagues  that 
by  reducing  the  level  of  support  for 
technology  development,  you  are 
simply  assuring  that  some  years  down 
the  road  you  will  be  purchasing  that 
technology  from  Japan,  Europe,  or 
somewhere  else.  The  United  States 
will  lose  the  Jobs,  lose  the  capital,  and 
our  people  will  lose  the  advantages 
which  this  economy  has  developed. 

The  Jones  budget  provides  $5  billion 
of  funding  for  energy  programs  and 
$8.1  billion  for  space  and  general  sci- 
ence programs.  These  funding  levels 
are  keyed  to  determining  where  this 
country  will  be  in  terms  of  technologi- 
cal preeminence  in  the  year  2000  and 
beyond.  The  Congress,  as  the  board  of 
directors  of  this  U.S.  high-tech  ven- 
ture corporation,  must  take  a  long- 
term  view  and  support  this  approach. 
These  figures  are  not  arbitrarily 
chosen.  They  are  based  on  the  need  to 
encourage  productivity  and  innovation 
in  this  country's  overall  science  and 
technology  enterprise.  This  means 
jobs,  and  it  means  we  will  be  competi- 
tive worldwide  in  selling  advanced 
technology  products,  and  ultimately 
we  will  revive  a  feeling  of  national 
pride  and  a  general  confidence  that 
this  coimtry  can  do  anything  if  it  sets 
its  mind  to  it. 

Both  in  space  and  energy,  the  high- 
risk  funding  support  must  be  looked 
upon  as  part  of  our  national  security 
effort.  U.S.  advances  in  space  technol- 
ogy must,  clearly  through  the  Shuttle 
and  other  elements  of  the  program, 
have  strong  links  with  the  Air  Force 
requirements  for  defense  space  plat- 
form capability.  In  the  energy  areas, 
all  the  technology  development  pro- 
grams, particularly  fossil  energy,  are 
key  elements  of  our  national  security 
posture.  The  fossil  program  which  I 
have  supported  at  or  near  fiscal  year 
1982  levels,  directs  the  DOE  to  provide 
the  Federal  research  and  technology 
base  for  synthetic  fuels  development 
projects  to  be  carried  out  by  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Corporation  in  creating  a 
national  security  reserve. 

This  funding  maintains  a  strong 
technology  development  position  in 
energy  and  aviation  for  the  Federal 
Government.  It  is  based  on  a  strong 
historical   Federal    industry   partner- 


ship demons  :,rated  in  large  balance-of- 
payment  sui  pluses,  not  from  a  phobic 
concern  that  all  government  does  is 
regulatory  oi  stifling. 

The  low  1<  vels  of  the  Latta  budget, 
roughly  $2.!  billion  below  the  Jones 
amendment  n  these  key  areas,  ignores 
a  variety  of  major  factors.  The  Latta 
levels,  which  are  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1.5  billion  below  even  the  Presi- 
dent's fiscal  iyear  1983  budget  request, 
threaten  skilled  teams  and  the  very  in- 
stitutional iritegrity  of  our  national 
laboratories.  I  At  our  Oak  Ridge  Nation- 
al Laboratory  in  Teimessee,  dozens  of 
excellent  programs  in  fossil,  conserva- 
tion and  bKic  research  and  threat- 
ened, and  hnndreds  of  eminent  scien- 
tists and  very  valuable  engineers  are  in 
peril.  Besidos  this,  major  technology 
development}  for  critical  nuclear  R.  &, 
D.  becomes  ihilnerabl^e  to  budget  trade- 
offs because!  there  simply  will  not  be 
the  funds  unless  the  Jones  amend- 
ment is  adop|ted. 

The  type  of  thinking  that  says  we 
cannot  afford  such  long-term  invest- 
ments, will  doom  our  advanced  tech- 
nology enterprises  to  follow  the  way  of 
today's  aut<±notive  industry.  Despite 
the  outstancang  track  record  of  return 
on  capital  irom  our  Federal  invest- 
ments in  aviation  and  space  technol- 
ogy, the  Latia  approach  would  have  us 
ignore  histoay.  The  Jones  substitute  is 
a  positive,  tiopeful  indicator  of  belief 
in  our  very  technological  future. 

In  the  energy  area,  the  very  low 
level  of  funding  puts  enormous  pres- 
sure on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
in  both  bodies  to  make  terrible  choices 
between  technologies  and  among  vital 
projects  within  technologies.  The 
Latta  myopia  is  counter  to  the  posi- 
tion the  Stnate  Budget  Committee 
has  taken,  which  is  very  close  to  the 
figures  in  the  Jones  budget.  I  must, 
however,  share  my  confusion  with 
other  Memsers  on  what  is  the  real 
Reagan  budpt.  We  have  a  fiscal  year 
1983  adminiitration  request,  an  inter- 
im April  biidget  supported  by  the 
President,  and  now  I  understand  not 
only  does  ne  support  the  Senate- 
passed  budget  resolution,  but  he  also 
supports  the  Latta  amendment.  I  wish 
the  real  Reagan  budget  would  be  put 
forward.        I 

I  want  tq  congratulate  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  and  the  commit- 
tee for  including  the  specific  high- 
technology  initiatives  in  his  budget 
amendmentito  provide  almost  $2.5  bil- 
lion for  increased  research  and  devel- 
opment by  Universities  in  general.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  budget 
increases  wsuld  provide  for  upgrading 
facilities  anil  equipment,  and  also  en- 
hance funding  for  graduate  fellowship 
programs.  There  is  a  serious  problem 
in  terms  of  both  quality  and  quantity 
for  science  ^nd  engineering  education 
in  this  country  and  we  suffer  greatly 
by  comparison  with  other  developed 
nations  sucl^  as  Japan  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 
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A  vote  on  the  <  ^ones  amendment  is  a 
vote  for  high-te  :hnology  investment, 
for  jobs  and  pros  ress,  and  for  U.S.  sur- 
vival in  international  high-tech  compe- 
tition during  the  coming  decades.  We 
cannot  afford  tojvote  no  on  this  reso- 
lution if  we  believe  at  all  in  the  old-fa- 
shioned Ameri^ui  sense  that  our 
people  are  capal^le  of  any  enterprise, 
no  matter  how  complex  or  demanding, 
if  only  the  Natibn's  leaders  have  the 
national  will  to  khow  them  the  direc- 
tion and  encourage  them  on  the  way. 

Mr.  BETHUNp.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mrs.  Roukema). 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  question  for  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta).  There  seems  to  be  a 
bit  of  misinformktion  or  at  least  con- 
flicting informa|tion  concerning  the 
status  of  the  pending  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  for  1982.  I 
wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  clarify 
the  issue  for  me  land  our  colleagues.  Is 
it  not  correct  t»at  the  status  of  the 
urgent  supplemjental  appropriations 
would  be  the  same  under  each  of  the 
budget  substitutes,  including  the  Latta 
substitute? 

I  ask  this  question  because  it  is  of 
extreme  importf^ce  to  me  and  many 
since  we  have  had 
commitments  and  expressed  our  com- 
mitments to  coistituents  on  urgent 
questions  regarding  student  loans, 
housing,  refugee  assistance,  and  so 
forth. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yie  d? 

Mrs.  ROUKEly  [A.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohip. 

Mr.  LATTA.  I  |thank  the  gentlewom- 
an for  yielding. 

The  gentlewor^an  is  correct.  Let  me 
House  that  for  some 
reason  the  so-called  fact  sheet  on  1982 
is  misleading. 


The  CHAIRMlAN 
gentlewoman  fr)m 
Roukema)  has  e:  :pired 


Mr.  BETHUNtE 
yield  1  additional 
tlewoman  from 

KEMA). 


The  time  of  the 
New  Jersey  (Mrs. 


Mr.    Chairman.    I 
minute  to  the  gen- 
Blew  Jersey  (Mrs.  Rou- 


Mr.  LATTA.  It  stated  that  if  the 
Latta  amendmer  t  is  adopted  a  point  of 
order  will  lie  against  all  spending  bills 
because  the  current 
level  of  spending  exceeds  the  aggre- 
gate level  of  spending  contained  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  1982  a 
point  of  order  lies  against  all  spending 
bills  presently.  I  Iven  if  the  Jones  reso- 
lution were  to  pass,  that  fact  would 
remain  the  same.  However,  the  fact  is 
that  the  current  level  estimates  of  rev- 
enues and  spending  now  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Parliamentarian  are  incor- 
rect, as  acknowledged  even  in  the 
latest  CBO  monthly  report  on  Federal 
spending.  The  ciurrent  level  estimate 
of  revenues  is  $JS23  billion.  CBO  now 
believes  it  will  be  $627  billion  and  go 
as  high  as  $63C   billion.  The  current 


level  estimate  of  spending  is  $637  bil- 
lion. The  CBO  now  believes  that  if  the 
current  trend  continues  then  the  1982 
spending  would  total  $634  billion.  In 
accordance  with  the  standard  practice 
after  the  conference  of  the  budget  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate,  a  new 
current  level  would  be  agreed  between 
the  Budget  Committee  and  CBO.  Ob- 
viously that  new  level  will  reflect  the 
latest  change  in  revenue  estimates  and 
indicate  a  lower  1982  deficit  than  is 
now  assiuned  in  the  current  level. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Would  my  col- 
league further  comment  that  it  is  the 
clear  understanding  that  imder  the 
Latta  substitute,  the  funds  that  are  in- 
cluded in  the  urgent  supplemental  for 
1982  will  not  be  jeopardized  or  treated 
any  differently  than  they  would  under 
the  Jones  substitute? 

Mr.  LATTA.  That  is  correct. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxhan). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  once 
again  we  are  confronted  with  a 
budget— the  Latta  budget— that  slash- 
es funding  for  our  Nation's  health  pro- 
grams. We  should  not  be  fooled  by  the 
rhetoric  surrounding  this  budget— the 
revisions  do  not  alleviate  the  devastat- 
ing impact  of  the  cuts  on  our  Nation's 
most  vulnerable  citizens— they  just 
shift  them  to  those  less  able  to  afford 
it.  This  Latta  budget  slashes  programs 
for  the  poor.  This  Latta  budget  is  a 
disaster.  This  Latta  budget  is  no  im- 
provement over  the  Latta  proposal  we 
rejected  just  2  weeks  ago. 

Latta  continues  to  propose  deep  cuts 
in  health  of  $4.9  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  and  $20.7  billion  over  3  years. 

While  they  talk  about  restoring  the 
medicare  cuts,  they  still  propose  to  cut 
social  security's  medicare  program  by 
$3.2  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  That 
may  be  considered  a  restoration  for 
those  who  proposed  the  irresponsibly 
absurd  level  of  cuts  in  the  last  Latta 
bill.  But  it  is  in  fact  a  deep  cut— a  cut 
that  will  require  us  to  shift  even  more 
costs  to  the  aged  and  disabled  medi- 
care beneficiaries. 

How  do  they  finance  this  so-called 
restoration?  One  way  Is  by  drastic  cuts 
in  medicaid,  shifting  even  more  costs 
to  the  States  on  top  of  the  Federal 
cuts  we  enacted  last  year,  and  cutting 
funding  for  children,  the  aged  poor, 
and  those  in  nursing  homes. 

Finally,  they  have  done  nothing  to 
improve  their  earlier  proposal  for  flat 
funding  for  discretionary  health  pro- 
grams for  3  full  years.  The  result  will 
be  a  severe  cut  in  real  purchasing 
power  for  biomedical  research,  and 
critical  public  health  programs. 

Let's  look  at  these  proposals  in  more 
detail.  They  propose  a  $3.2  billion  cut 
in  medicare,  and  for  that  they  are 
trying  to  take  credit  for  how  nicely 
they  are  treating  medicare.  The  fact 
that  that  is  an  improvement  over  their 
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last  proposal  simply  highlights  how  ri- 
diculous their  last  proposal  was.  $3.2 
billion  is  a  deep  cut— and  our  aged  and 
disabled  constituents  will  not  be  fooled 
by  rhetoric  about  restorations  when 
their  annual  deductible  increases 
under  this  proposal.  They  will  not  be 
fooled  when  their  cost  sharing  for 
home  health  services  increases  under 
this  proposal.  They  will  not  be  fooled 
when  they  pay  more  and  more  out  of 
pocket  for  physician  services  to  make 
up  for  Latta's  arbitrary  cuts  In  physi- 
cian payments.  So  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues not  to  be  fooled  by  this  rhet- 
oric-further shifts  of  costs  to  the  el- 
derly are  unwarranted.  Medicare  is  al- 
ready so  restrictive  that  it  pays  just  45 
percent  of  the  health  bill  of  the  aged. 
We  should  not  endorse  this  proposal 
that  shifts  this  administration's 
budget  problem  to  the  aged  person 
needing  medical  care. 

For  medicaid,  the  Latta  budget  is 
even  worse.  Apparently,  the  designers 
of  Latta  made  a  rather  cynical  deci- 
sion to  "give"  to  the  aged  with  one 
hand,  by  restoring  a  limited  portion  of 
the  medicare  cut,  while  taking  away 
with  the  other  hand  from  those  aged 
who  are  the  very  poorest,  by  slashing 
the  medicaid  program.  Let  us  look  at 
these  medicaid  cuts  in  detail. 

Just  last  year,  medicaid  was  cut  se- 
verely, and  those  cuts — of  nearly  a  bil- 
lion dollars  a  year— were  extended  for 
3  full  years.  States  are  now  desperate- 
ly trying  to  cope  with  this  year's  cut. 
They  face  a  further  cut  of  4  percent 
that  is  already  programed  into  fiscal 
year  1983.  Now,  Latta  proposes  a  new 
cut  of  $1.3  billion— a  cut  even  larger 
than  the  controversial  proposal  we  en- 
acted last  year.  More  than  $1  billion  of 
this  cut  is  nothing  more  than  a  pure 
shift  of  costs  to  the  States— I  think  we 
all  know  that  the  States  cannot  afford 
this  shift  on  top  of  the  cuts  we  en- 
acted last  year.  I  have  sent  to  each  of 
you  preliminary  estimates  of  what 
these  cuts  cost  each  State— but  let  me 
provide  some  examples  to  give  you  a 
sense  of  the  order  of  magnitude  of  this 
harsh  proposal.  Pennsylvania  would 
lose  $36  million  under  two  of  the  Latta 
provisions,  on  top  of  the  $43  million 
cut  already  programed  into  fiscal  year 
1983— total  reduction  to  Pennsylva- 
nia—$79  million.  Illinois  would  lose 
$35  million  under  two  of  these  Latta 
provisions,  on  top  of  the  $32  million 
reduction  they  already  face  going  into 
fiscal  year  1983— total  reduction  to  Illi- 
nois—$67  million.  I  would  be  glad  to 
share  copies  of  this  State  data  so  that 
you  can  see  the  impact  of  each  of  your 
States.  The  implications  are  clear— 
this  budget  attempts  to  "solve"  the 
Federal  budget  problem  brought  on  by 
this  administration  by  abrogating  re- 
sponsibility for  it  and  shifting  it  to  the 
States.  We  carmot  accept  that  policy. 

How  would  the  administration 
achieve  these  shifts  of  costs  to  the 
States?  It  is  interesting  to  try  to  deter- 
mine this.  Every  explanation  of  how 


the  cuts  will  be  achieved  changes  as 
soon  as  the  specifics  are  criticized. 
OMB  is  now  in  the  act— trying  to  con- 
fuse the  picture  of  how  the  savings 
will  be  made.  They  are  banking  on  the 
fact  that  by  shifting  gears  every  few 
hours,  they  will  fool  enough  people 
here  so  that  they  can  get  votes  for  the 
Latta  budget  before  we  in  the  Con- 
gress understand  what  the  cuts  mean. 
But  I  do  not  believe  Members  will  be 
fooled.  The  billions  of  dollars  they 
intend  to  cut  have  not  changed.  And  I 
think  we  all  understand  that  the  real 
way  they  intend  to  achieve  these  cuts 
are  the  ways  shown  in  all  the  descrip- 
tions that  accompanied  the  Latta  pro- 
posal when  it  was  released. 
What  were  those  changes? 
First,  they  would  shift  $600  mUlion 
to  the  States  by  reducing  the  current 
Federal  medicaid  matching  rate  for  all 
so-called  "optional"  services  and  "op- 
tional" eligibility  groups  by  3  percent- 
age points.  This  means  that  States  will 
either  have  to  increase  the  amount  of 
money  they  put  into  medicaid,  or  cut 
back  on  current  coverage. 

I  want  everyone  to  imderstand  who 
these  "optional"  groups  are  and  what 
these  "optional"  services  are.  The  op- 
tional eligibility  groups  are  not  just 
the  medically  needy,  but  include  all  el- 
derly and  disabled  persons  in  nursing 
homes  with  income  in  excess  of  $25  a 
month.  They  are  considered  "manda- 
tory" eligibles  only  if  they  receive  less 
than  $25  per  month  from  all  sources. 
These  are  the  people  Latta  defines  as 
"optional"  for  purposes  of  cutting 
Federal  ftmds  under  medicaid.  States 
would  have  their  Federal  support 
slashed  for  the  large  majority  of  med- 
icaid aged  and  disabled  individuals  in 
nursing  homes. 

What  are  the  so-called  optional  serv- 
ices? They  include  nonskilled  nursing 
home  care,  prescription  drugs,  dental 
care,  eyeglasses,  and  hearing  aids.  This 
3-percentage  point  cut  in  matching 
will  force  States  either  to  find  addi- 
tional funds  of  their  own,  or  to  elimi- 
nate coverage  for  these  services  and 
people.  That  is  how  Latta  proposes  to 
solve  the  Federal  budget  problem. 

For  our  Nation's  discretionary 
health  programs,  Latta  proposes  flat 
funding  of  $8  billion  per  year  for  3  full 
years.  Real  purchasing  power  will  de- 
cline, and  the  result  will  be  serious 
shortfalls  in  critical  programs. 
Biomedical  research  at  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  will  decline.  Fund- 
ing for  important  and  cost-effective 
programs  like  childhood  immuniza- 
tions, maternal  and  child  health  serv- 
ices, family  planning,  and  nursing  pro- 
grams will  be  at  risk. 

This  budget  is  totally  unacceptable 
for  health.  The  aged  and  disabled 
medicare  beneficiary  caiuiot  afford  to 
have  this  budget  pass.  The  States 
cannot  afford  to  have  this  budget 
pass.  Low-income  children,  aged  indi- 
viduals,   and   nursing   home   patients 
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cannot  afford  to  have  this  budget 
pass.  Our  public  health  efforts  cannot 
afford  to  have  this  budget  pass.  I  urge 
all  of  you  to  defeat  the  Latta  substi- 
tute and  to  support  the  Jones  budget. 

D  1320 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigait). 

Mr.  MAOIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
for  yielding. 

At  the  outset  I  would  express  my 
wonderment  at  the  continued  state- 
ments that  we  are  talking  here  about 
cuts.  In  Latta  11  what  we  are  talking 
about  in  medicare  is  a  44  percent  in- 
crease over  the  next  3  fiscal  years.  A 
44-percent  increase  is  tens  of  billions 
of  dollars. 

In  Latta  II  in  medicaid,  we  are  talk- 
ing about  a  24-percent  increase  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  an  average  in- 
crease of  8  percent  a  year,  when  all 
the  economists  in  the  country,  both 
private  and  in  Government  employ- 
ment, tell  us  that  the  rate  of  inflation 
will  be  less  than  8  percent  a  year.  A  44- 
percent  increase  in  medicare,  a  24-per- 
cent increase  in  medicaid,  cannot  be 
construed  in  any  reasonable  person's 
imagination  as  being  a  cut  in  those 
programs. 

Let  me  speak  to  the  three  points  spe- 
cifically that  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia has  made.  With  regard  to  the 
higher  annual  deductibles  for  part  (B) 
which  he  says  is  contained  in  Latta  II 
and  which  he  represents  as  being  such 
an  extreme  hardship  on  the  elderly  in 
this  country,  the  acturials  in  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
tell  us  that  if  Latta  II  were  adopted 
and  if  hospital  costs  were  to  continue 
inflating  at  the  same  exorbitant  rate 
as  has  been  the  case  in  the  past  10 
years,  that  what  we  would  be  talking 
about  would  be  a  $5— a  $5  obligation 
for  the  elderly,  an  increase  in  their  co- 
payment  from  $75  to  $80,  if  health 
care  costs  continue  to  inflate  as  they 
have  been. 

With  regard  to  the  allegation  that 
there  would  be  some  increase  in  the 
coinsurance  provision  for  home  health 
care,  there  is  no  coinsurance  provision 
at  all  now,  so  it  would  not  be  in- 
creased, but  we  would  require  the  im- 
plementation of  a  5-percent  coinsur- 
ance factor  for  the  first  time,  bearing 
in  mind  that  home  health  care  is  the 
only  item  under  medicare  which  does 
not  have  some  percentage  contribu- 
tion required  now,  and  the  others 
range  as  high  as  20  percent.  Here  we 
are  talking  about  only  5  percent  for 
home  health  care. 

The  most  amazing  part  of  this  whole 
debate  put  forth  by  my  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  California,  is  that 
he  suddenly  is  concerned  that  there 
may  be  some  out-of-pocket  costs  to 
physicians  if  Latta  II  is  implemented. 
In  my  State  last  year.'  one  physician 
received  over  $600,000  from  medicare 


alone,  and  a  radiologist  in  my  home 
State  received  over  $400,000  from 
medicare  ale  ne. 

I  am  astqunded  now  that  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  California, 
is  suddenly  wondering  and  worrying 
that  some  >hysicians  may  receive  a 
little  bit  less  than  they  are  currently 
receiving.  I  would  remind  the  gentle- 
man and  thi !  House  that  they  are  the 
highest  paiq  professions  in  the  coim- 
try.  As  a  pk'ofession,  no  one  in  this 
country  m^kes  more  money  than 
ians  that  my  colleague 
come  to  be  concerned 


I  am  glad  the 


these  phys 
has  sudden! 
about. 

With  reg: 
medicaid 
factor  wouli 


rd  to  the  argiunents  about 
id  what  this  3-percent 
do  in  fact  these  are  the 
things  that  'would  not  be  affected  at 
all  by  Latta  ll:  Inpatient  hospital  serv- 
ices, outpatient  hospital  services,  phy- 
sician services,  rural  health  clinic  serv- 
ices, nurse-n^idwife  services,  early  and 
periodic  screening,  family  planning 
services,  skilled  nurses  facility  services 
for  adults,  home  health  care  for 
adults,  laboitatory  and  X-rays  services; 
none  of  tho^  things  would  be  affected 
imder  medicaid  under  the  provisions 
of  Latta  II  as  we  have  those  before  us 
now.  I 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  addifional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  We  have  a  letter 
today  from  isecretary  Schweiker  that 
says  that  a|l  of  the  savings  contem- 
plated in  Latta  II  can  be  accomplished 
without  halving  any  impact  upon 
beneficiaries  at  all. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  that  in 
1978  the  thin  Secretary  of  HEW,  Mr. 
Califano,  cahie  before  Congress,  testi- 
fied before  a  committee,  on  the  record, 
that  in  his  judgment  the  waste  and 
abuse  in  th^se  programs  amounted  to 
$9  billion  antiually. 

I       D  1330 

The  response  to  that  by  the  Con- 
gress in  eaci  succeeding  year  has  been 
to  increase  substauitially  the  amount 
of  money  avEilable  for  these  programs. 
That  is  how  we  respond  to  being  told 
that  we  art  wasting  billions  of  dol- 
lars—by providing  billions  of  dollars 
more.  I  thiiK  the  Congress  has  to  send 
a  new  signal  to  the  managers  of  these 
programs,  not  only  the  middle  man- 
agement pwple  in  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, but  also  the  people  in  all  of 
the  several  ^tates  across  the  country, 
and  that  mjessage  has  to  be  that  we 
are  going  tq  put  less  of  an  increase  in 
these  progiJEuns  and  those  managers 
are  going  td  have  to  manage  them  as 
they  are  supposed  to  be  doing  or  else 
resign,  and  fesign  in  disgrace. 

Mr.  EME^Y.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jtteld? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine. 


we  were  faced 

that  would  have 

tion  of  that  $8 
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gentleman  mentioned 
the  Califano  stu(  ly  of  a  couple  of  years 
ago.  I  am  sure  thie  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois will  also  ilemember  that  when 
that  informatiori  was  brought  to  the 
Members  on  the  floor  of  the  House, 
with  an  amendment 
removed  a  small  por- 
billion  or  $9  billion. 
This  House  rejefcted  even  that  token 
reduction  of  wa$te,  fraud,  and  abuse 
that  the  Secretary  of  HEW  then 
pointed  out. 

So  our  track  flecord  to  date  in  con- 
trolling these  wfLsteful  programs  has 
not  been,  really,  very  good.  This  proc- 
ess gives  us  an  opportunity,  in  the  con- 
text and  framewisrk  of  a  well  thought 
to  get  at  those  prob- 
lems, to  control!  cost  growth,  and  to 
demonstrate  we  have  the  capability  of 
sorting  out  wastp  and  abuse  where  it 
occurs 

Mr.  JONES  of 
man,  I  yield  o: 
gentleman      froi 
Mitchell). 

Mr.    MITC: 
thank  the  gentl 
me. 

Mr.  Chairmi 
comments  on 
matter.  At  the  Si 


>klahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
-half  minute  to  the 
Maryland      (Mr. 

of    Maryland.    I 
>man  for  yielding  to 


I  was  interested  in 
e  waste  and  abuse 
Diego  Shipyards,  it 
has  been  reported,  and  the  FBI  is  in- 
vestigating, that  there  has  been  an  80- 
percent  cost  ovarrun— 80-percent  cost 
ovemm  on  navfl  vessels  in  the  San 
Diego  Naval  Shipyards.  Yet  we  are 
putting  more  money  into  the  military 
for  that  purpose,  I  think  that  ought  to 
be  on  the  record. 


Mr.  JONES  of 
man,  I  yield  1 
man  form  Missouri 


Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
minute  to  the  gentle- 
(Mr.  Gephardt). 


the 


Mr.  Chairman  and 

committee,  I  rise  in 

alternative    by    the 

Budget  Committee 

do   it   on   two   basic 

Members  will  con- 


h}pe 


Mr.  GEPHARDT 
members  of  the 
support    of    the 
chairman  of 
(Mr.   Jones).    I 
grounds  that  I 
centrate  on. 

First,  on  fain^ss  or  balance  in  the 
deficit  reduction  contained  in  the 
Jones  package,  E  think  it  has  a  greater 
sense  of  faimesi  and  balance  because 
it  asks  for  def ici ,  reduction  among  the 
three  major  are  is  of  the  budget  on  a 
more  or  less  even  basis:  that  is,  in  de- 
fense, domestic  programs,  and  revenue 
programs. 

The  second 
gram   is   better 
better  effect  on 
all  interested  in 
effect  of  deficit! 
that  is  the  real 
over    the    3 
budget  does  better 
reaches  by  1985 
billion  less  than 
age. 


Mr 
for  yielding, 


Y.  I  thank  the  gentleman 


I  urge  Members 
fairness  and  on 
ics  to  support  thie 


reason  the  Jones  pro- 
is  because  it  has  a 
the  economy.  We  are 
interest  rates  and  the 
on  interest  rates.  If 
concern  of  Members, 
r  period  the  Jones 
by  $10  billion,  and 
a  deficit  of  about  $11 
the  Republican  pack- 


on  the  ground  of 
.he  ground  of  econom- 
Jones  package. 


•  Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  2 
weeks  ago,  the  House,  in  what  passed 
for  wisdom  in  these  remarkable  times, 
voted  down  the  Latta  substitute  for 
the  first  concurrent  budget  resolution. 

A  majority  of  our  colleagues  simply 
decided  they  could  not  swallow  a  dose 
that  was  too  drastic,  punitive  in  pre- 
scription, and  unhealthy  in  its  conse- 
quences. 

Undaunted  by  rejection,  the  "phar- 
macists" who  mixed  that  original 
mess,  went  back  to  their  mortars  and 
pestles  and  retorts  and  have  come  up 
with  another  batch  of  their  medicine. 

The  brewers  of  Latta  III  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  own  wildest 
dreams  of  stirring  up  a  dose  that  is 
even  worse  than  the  original. 

This  House  ought  to  rise  up  in  right- 
eous indignation  and  throw  the  whole 
pot  out  of  the  window.  And  keep 
throwing  it  out  until  we  have  before 
us  a  budget  resolution  that  is  fair  and 
equitable  to  all  of  the  people. 

I  say  it  is  a  disgusting  proceeding  be- 
cause we  are  deluding  the  American 
people  and  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  the  numbers  that  we  come  up 
with,  in  whatever  budget  resolution  is 
passed  by  the  Congress,  means  some- 
thing. 

How  meaningful  are  the  numbers 
adopted  by  the  Congress  in  the  final 
budget  resolution  last  session  for  fiscal 
year  1982? 

While  much  of  the  debate  has  cen- 
tered around  fiscal  year  1983,  outlays, 
appropriations,  and  revenues— yes,  the 
size  of  the  deficit— we  have  obscured 
the  fact  that  title  I  of  this  budget  res- 
olution we  are  debating  today  is  to 
revise  those  sacred  numbers  in  the 
budget  resolution  passed  last  year  in 
terms  of  what  has  actually  happened 
to  them. 

In  the  last  budget  resolution  passed 
by  the  Congress  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
we  said  that  revenues  were  going  to  be 
$657.8  billion.  In  reality,  they  are 
going  to  be  $30  billion  less.  And  under 
either  version,  Jones  or  Latta,  these 
revenues  are  $627  to  $628  billion  dol- 
lars. 

We  said  that  the  deficit  was  only 
going  to  be  $37.65  billion.  In  reality, 
that  deficit  is  in  excess  of  $100  billion 
under  either  the  Jones  or  Latta  provi- 
sion of  the  1982  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  delude  ourselves 
if  we  think  that  the  budget  resolution 
which  we  adopt  or  fail  to  adopt  today, 
or  at  some  point  during  the  session, 
will  have  any  effect  or  bear  any  resem- 
blance on  what  will  ultimately  be  rev- 
enues, outlays,  or  level  of  deficit. 

An  example  of  the  wonderland 
nature  of  the  numbers  which  we  are 
playing  with  is  revealed  in  considering 
the  impact  of,  say,  unemployment  and 
interest  rates  on  the  deficit.  In  stand- 
ard budget  parlance,  a  1-percent  in- 
crease in  imemployment  results  in  an 
additonal  $25  bUlion  in  the  deficit.  At 
the  current  level  of  interest  rates,  the 
interest  on  the  national  debt  is  about 


$112  billion,  with  3-month  treasury 
bills  estimated  to  average  for  the  year 
about  14  percent.  In  1977,  when  3- 
month  treasury  bills  were  annually 
averaging  5.3  percent  the  interest  on 
the  national  debt  was  only  $23  biUion. 
If  the  Congress  is,  indeed,  serious 
about  elimininating  the  deficit  and 
balancing  the  budget,  it  may  give  some 
thought  to  reinstituting  the  concept  of 
usury  and  establishing  a  sound  jobs 
training  program  to  get  people  back  to 
work. 

Our  obsessions  and  concerns  during 
the  course  of  these  proceedings  have 
been  with  the  size  of  the  deficit.  Why 
should  this  be?  The  Reagan  adminis- 
tration apparently  is  not  concerned. 
The  budget  resolution  that  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Congress  proposed  a 
$132  billion  deficit.  In  fact,  I  think  it 
ought  to  be  clear  at  this  point  that  the 
administration  is  not  concerned  with 
the  deficit  in  the  short  run.  Its  strat- 
egy has  been,  through  the  enormous 
tax  cuts  and  increases  in  military 
spending  rammed  through  the  Con- 
gress last  session,  to  present  to  the 
Congress  a  budget  dilemma,  a  budget 
dilemma  in  which  the  administration 
hopes  that,  faced  with  the  alternative 
of  increasing  taxes  and  reducing  mili- 
tary spending  or  again  drastically  re- 
ducing spending  for  health,  nutrition, 
job  training,  education,  natural  re- 
source development  and  farm  pro- 
grams, the  Congress  will  choose  the 
latter. 

I,  for  one,  don't  buy  this.  But  this  is 
what  the  Latta  substitute  would  do. 
Let  me  illustrate:  The  1982  appropri- 
ation level  for  nondefense  discretion- 
ary programs  is  $133.45  billion.  For 
1983,  Latta  would  cut  $28  billion  from 
this  level,  a  21 -percent  reduction  in  do- 
mestic spending.  Jones,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  increase  the  1983  level  by 
only  $7.65  billion.  Considering  infla- 
tion, this  is  scarcely  anything  more 
than  maintaining  existing  programs  at 
their  presently  reduced  level. 

From  domestic  programs,  the  Latta 
substitute  would  cut  more  than  $100 
billion  below  what  would  be  spent 
under  current  law  after  allowing  for 
inflation. 

Those  programs  include  those  which 
are  the  mainstays  of  support  for  the 
poor,  the  elderly,  the  disabled,  the 
children,  and  the  jobless. 

The  mischief  it  does  is  so  pervasive 
that  days  would  be  required  to  sort  it 
out,  item  by  item.  And  so,  today,  I 
want  to  limit  myself  largely  to  the 
mischief  the  Latta  proposal  does  to 
education  in  this  country. 

Make  no  mistake:  This  proposal  is 
antieducation.  Its  passage  could  cause 
serious  harm  to  the  training  of  our 
country's  youth  and  adults.  And  I  be- 
lieve it  is  provable  that  such  harm 
would  be  permanent  and  thus  cripple 
a  large  part  of  the  younger  generation. 
In  my  judgment,  no  friend  of  educa- 
tion can  cast  a  vote  for  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute. 


Just  2  weeks  ago,  this  House  voted 
323  to  99  for  the  Simon  amendment 
which  brought  Federal  education  pro- 
grams up  to  an  appropriations  level 
needed  to  maintain  current  services. 
That  action  would  not  have  permitted 
growth,  but  at  least  it  would  have  kept 
education  programs  even. 

That  vote,  I  believe,  reflects  the 
judgment  of  this  House  that  education 
is  important  in  America,  and  that  the 
programs  we  have  hammered  out  over 
the  years  are  constructive  and  worth- 
while. 

But  do  you  think  the  mixers  and  the 
stirrers  and  the  sweeteners  who  wrote 
the  formula  for  the  Latta  substitute 
paid  any  attention  to  that?  They  did 
not. 

They  simply  cut  out  another  $1.75 
billion— to  reduce  by  that  amount  the 
funding  education  programs  need 
simply  to  stand  still.  Backward,  into 
the  hole.  That  is  the  whole  philosophy 
of  the  Latta  substitute,  as  it  applies  to 
education. 

This  version  preserves  the  severe 
cuts  the  House  voted  down  2  weeks 
ago.  And  then  it  goes  on  to  slash 
deeply  into  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  and  the  school  breakfast 
program. 

In  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, the  Latta  substitute  cuts  $500 
million  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  more  the  $700  million  in  outlays 
in  fiscal  year  1985.  These  cuts  are  on 
top  of  the  $31  million  in  outlay  cut- 
backs the  original  Latta  substitute 
proposed  and  which  the  new  version 
incorporates. 

These  cutbaclu  will  severely  cripple 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
and  visit  enormous  hardship  on  young 
people  and  adults  who  want  to  pursue 
their  education  in  an  increasingly 
technological  society. 

Beyond  these  guaranteed  student 
loan  reductions,  the  Latta  substitute 
mandates  that  all  other  student  aid 
programs  be  frozen  at  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level  for  the  next  3  years.  The 
Pell  grant  program  is  already  at  an  in- 
adequate level,  and  to  freeze  it  there 
for  3  years  compoimds  the  injustice  to 
poor  students.  Current  legislation  calls 
for  a  maximimi  Pell  grant  of  $1,800, 
but  the  Latta  substitute  would  cap  it 
at  $1,674. 

Ninety  percent  of  all  the  children  in 
the  school  breakfast  program  are 
poor.  As  a  direct  result  of  the  Gram- 
Latta  resolution  last  year,  365,000  chil- 
dren have  dropped  out  of  the  program. 

Two  weeks  ago,  the  Latta  substitute 
sought  further  cuts.  The  version 
before  the  House  today  goes  beyond 
that  and  requires  a  block  grant  for  the 
school  breakfast  and  child  care  pro- 
grams and  a  cutback  in  their  funding 
of  25  percent. 

Passage  of  this  version  of  the  Latta 
substitute  would  simply  mean  program 
elimination  for  many  of  the  3.000,000 
poor  children  still  receiving  school 
breakfasts. 
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That,  in  my  Judgment,  is  unthink- 
able. And  I  hope  the  Members  will 
bear  that  in  mind  when  they  vote  on 
this  measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said  over 
and  over  again  that  it  is  patently 
unfair  to  try  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget  on  the  backs  of  the  poor. 

If  the  domestic  programs  for  the 
poor  and  the  elderly  and  the  jobless 
really  made  the  difference  between  a 
budget  in  balance  and  one  out  of  bal- 
ance, I  think  you  would  be  surprised 
how  many  of  them  would  say,  "All 
right,  go  ahead  and  we'll  make  the  sac- 
rifice." 

But  this  Latta  substitute  does  not 
provide  a  balanced  budget  this  year  or 
next  year  or  5  years  on  down  the  road. 
This  budget  proposal  is  still  $100  bil- 
lion out  of  balance. 

Sacrificing  the  poor  barely  helps  at 
all  in  this  fiscal  monstrosity  of  a  so- 
called  budget.  So,  why  should  we  pre- 
tend that  it  does? 

I  say,  let  us  throw  out  the  whole 
thing  and  try  to  find  a  formula  which 
has  as  Its  first  ingredient— Fairness.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Latta  budget  substi- 
tute. The  Nation  has  waited  for  4 
months  as  we  have  worked  falteringly 
to  arrive  at  a  budget  resolution.  Two 
weelcs  ago,  we  failed  to  pass  any  of 
seven  alternatives.  Today,  our  choice 
is  limited  to  two  options.  We  must  pass 
one  of  them.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Nation  should  wait  any  longer. 

The  Jones  substitute  will  give  us  un- 
reasonable deficits  and  unreasonable 
taxes.  It  is  the  embodiment  of  the  old 
discredited  tax-and-spend  philos- 
ophies. 

Instead  of  making  the  necessary  cuts 
in  social  programs,  the  Jones  budget 
depends  on  a  staggering  $150  billion 
increase  in  taxes  to  arrive  at  its  $107 
billion  deficit.  The  Jones  substitute 
raises  taxes  too  much  and  cuts  spend- 
ing to  little.  It  will  give  us  more  high 
interest  rates.  Its  extra  taxes  will  in- 
hibit our  economic  recovery. 

In  the  long  rvm,  deficits  and  infla- 
tion cannot  be  controlled  unless 
spending  is  reduced.  Jones  does  not 
cut  much.  The  Latta  substitute  goes 
after  the  spending  problem.  It  cuts 
back  Federal  spending  and  thereby  re- 
duces Government  influence  and  in- 
terference. It  brings  us  closer  to  long- 
term  economic  strength. 

Because  Latta  cuts  spending,  it 
places  on  the  taxpayer  only  that  addi- 
tional burden  that  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  keep  deficits  down  and  declin- 
ing. It  raises  $55  billion  less  taxes  than 
the  Jones  version.  The  differential  is 
enormous. 

The  Latta  and  Jones  proposals  flow 
from  the  same  processes  and  baselines, 
yet  they  are  worlds  apart.  Those  who 
wish  to  crush  the  economy  with  the 
sledgehammer  of  higher  taxes  should 
vote  for  the  Jones  version.  Those  who 
believe  that  spending  must  be  cut, 
that  Federal  spending  ought  to  be  con- 


trolled, that  taxpayers  should  be  bur- 
dened less  severely,  should  vote  for 
the  Latta  budget. 

The  Latta  substitute  will  promote 
economic  rMjovery.  The  Jones  version 
will  stifle  tne  economic  recovery.  The 
obvious  choibe  is  Latta.* 
•  Mrs.  SCltROEDER.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  Jones  budget  and  in  strong 
opposition  to  the  Latta  proposal.  The 
Reagan  budget  has  such  a  high  deficit, 
such  excessive  cuts  in  programs  for 
the  disaditantaged,  elderly,  and 
women,  and  such  exorbitant  waste  in 
defense  that  it  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
consideratioi  i. 

So,  the  chpice  is  between  the  Jones 
budget  and  ithe  Latta  budget.  Let  me 
start  off  by  pointing  out  what  is  wrong 
with  both  o|  these  budgets.  First,  and 
most  serious!  both  contain  unconscion- 
ably large  deficits.  Over  the  next  3 
years,  each  i  proposal  calls  for  more 
than  $225  pillion  more  in  spending 
than  in  receipts.  Our  economy  cannot 
tolerate  a  budget  this  far  out  of  bal- 
ance for  thfc  long.  But,  even  on  this 
score,  the  Jpnes  budget  is  preferable 
since  it  plot^  a  more  direct  path  to  a 
balanced  budget.  The  fiscal  year  1983 
deficit  in  jines  is  39  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  |983  deficit.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  th^  Latta  budget,  the  fiscal 
year  1985  deficit  is  54  percent  of  the 
fiscal  year  1J83  deficit. 

Second,  bith  contain  excessive  de- 
fense spending.  Over  the  next  3  years, 
the  Jones  biidget  increases  the  defense 
function  outlays  by  $154  billion  over 
1982  levels,  t'hile  the  Latta  budget  in- 
creases thosp  outlays  by  $174  billion. 
Far  more  damaging  to  the  prospect  of 
a  balanced  budget  in  the  future  is  the 
fact  that  the  Latta  budget  increases 
budget  authiority  by  over  $200  billion 
during  the  aame  period.  Clearly,  some 
increase  in  qefense  spending  is  needed 
to  maintain  bur  military  preparedness. 
Increases  of  the  type  proposed  in 
these  budgets  are  entirely  unnecessary 
and  lead  to  fcicreased  waste,  fraud,  and 
mismanagement.  The  Latta  budget 
faUs  to  asso-t  any  critical  scrutiny  to 
any  part  op  the  Pentagon's  plans. 
Every  weapqns  system,  no  matter  how 
unnecessary!  unworkable,  or  expen- 
sive, is  funded  in  full.  The  President's 
plans  for  civil  defense,  chemical  war- 
fare, and  nuclear  weapons  are  support- 
ed with  ey^  shut  and  no  questions 
asked.  The  flones  budget  is  letter  on 
defense,  while  still  shifting  too  high  k 
portion  of  bur  Federal  resources  to 
function  05(i 

Deciding  Qetween  these  two  budgets 
is  much  easier  on  the  domestic  side. 
The  Latta  budget  recomputes  current 
year  spending  in  such  a  way  that  ex- 
tended unemployment  benefits,  hous- 
ing interest  rate  subsidies,  and  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  cannot 
be  accommodated.  The  Republicans 
say  they  wa  it  to  fund  these  programs. 
So  we  are  1«  ft  to  wonder  whether  the 
Latta  budge  t  eliminates  crucial  reces- 
sion-caused spending  or  whether  we 
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are  meant  to  tal  e  the  proposal  with  a 
grain  or  two  of  silt. 

The  policy  decisions  for  the  futiu-e 
are  clear.  The  haXta.  budget  reduces 
the  deficit  and  ]  funds,  insufficiently, 
increases  in  medicare  and  student 
loans  by  stealing  money  from  pro- 
grams helping  tihe  poor,  the  elderly, 
women,  the  unemployed,  and  the 
hungry.  Unemployment  benefits  and 
employment  anq  training  are  cut  by 
the  Latta  budget, 
child  nutrition  are 
ount.  Aid  to  family 
hildren  and  medicaid 
las  much.  Education, 
Ices,  energy,  space. 


over  $1  billion 
Food  stamps 
cut  by  a  larger 
with  dependent 
are  cut  nearly 
health,  legal  sel 


of  the  House  for 
during  our  prior 
budget  and,  instj 
cent   cap.    The 


transportation  afe  all  slashed  by  huge 
amounts.  While  the  Jones  budget  does 
make  some  real  cuts  in  programs 
which  can  be  tightened  up,  it  does  not 
decimate  basic  social  programs  in  the 
way  the  Latta  budget  does. 

In  the  civil  service  area,  the  Latta 
budget  doubles  tfie  cutback  in  Federal 
employment  which  was  provided  for  in 
the  previous  data  budget.  Instead  of 
eliminating  20,(|00  jobs,  the  Latta 
budget  would  aqolish  40,000.  Further, 
the  Latta  budget;  ignores  the  clear  vote 
a  5-percent  pay  raise 
consideration  of  the 
sad,  imposes  a  4-per- 
iLatta  budget  would 
greatly  reduce  tl^e  amount  of  compen- 
sation which  inflired  Federal  workers 
receive.  It  mandates  significant  cuts  in 
the  civil  service  ijetirement  system. 

The  Latta  budget  seems  to  be  based 
on  the  theory  mat  the  best  way  to 
frame  a  budget  Is  to  attack  the  weak- 
est and  support  ^he  strongest.  Strong 
interest  groups,  like  veterans  and  de- 
fense contractor^,  get  generous  treat- 
ment from  Lattk.  The  old,  poor,  in- 
jured, and  discmminated  against  get 
saddled  with  Carrying  the  whole 
burden.  And  th«  huge  tax  bonus  for 
the  rich  is  left  untouched. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the 
Latta  budget  and  pass  the  Jones 
budget.* 

•  Mr.  SHUMwAy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  ojf  the  Latta  substitute 
budget  resolutidn.  Before  discussing 
the  specific  details  of  this  proposal, 
however,  I  would  like  to  talk  for  a 
moment  about  the  economy  and  the 
overall  budget  pijocess. 

There  is  no  qu^tlon,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  our  Nation's  economy  is  currently 
suffering  from  la  variety  of  serious 
problems.  Far  loo  many  Americans 
who  want  to  wark  are  unemployed. 
After-tax  corporate  profits  declined 
17.5  percent  during  the  first  quarter  of 
1982.  Nominal  Injterest  rates  remain  at 
excessive  levels,;  while  real  Interest 
rates  are  at  historic  highs,  largely  as  a 
result  of  our  recent  successes  on  the 
Those  sections  of  the 
kre  particularly  inter- 
sBch  as  housing  and 
are  at  near-depression 
^inted  out  during  our 
the  Net  Worth  As- 


inflation  front, 
economy  which 
est  sensitive, 
automobiles, 
levels.  As  was  pd 
recent  debate  oi 


slstance  Act,  80  percent  of  our  thrift 


institutions  lost  money  in  1981;  if  any- 
thing, conditions  are  worse  now. 

I  make  these  observations,  Mr. 
Chairman,  not  to  assign  blame  for  the 
condition  of  our  economy— and  in  this 
regard  I  specifically  object  to  claims 
that  the  President's  program  which 
took  effect  last  October  1  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  recession  that  had  its  begin- 
nings In  1979,  and  which  begaln  In  ear- 
nest last  July— but  to  underscore  the 
Importance  of  the  debate  we  are  now 
engaged  In  and  the  actions  we  are 
about  to  take. 

Quite  simply,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  expect  Congress  to 
act  expeditiously,  responsibility,  and 
in  the  best  national  interest  in  adopt- 
ing a  budget  resolution  that  can  con- 
tribute to  economic  recovery.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess has  shown  Increasing  signs  of  dis- 
array, particularly  over  the  past  sever- 
al months.  Our  performance  2  weeks 
ago  contributed  greatly  to  the  percep- 
tion that  we  are  unablfe  to  take  mean- 
ingful action.  Given  the  inability  of 
the  House,  the  Senate  and  the  admin- 
istration to  achieve  even  the  slightest 
agreement  on  the  parameters  and  pri- 
orities defining  the  1983  budget,  it  is 
hardly  surprising  that  the  financial 
markets  remain  unconvinced  that  real 
progress  will  be  made  in  reducing  the 
deficit  and  the  growth  of  Federal 
spending.  It  is,  of  course,  generally  ac- 
cepted that  the  size  of  our  projected 
deficits  as  well  as  the  belief  that 
spending  Is  not  really  under  control 
that  are  the  most  Important  reasons 
for  the  persistence  of  high  Interest 
rates. 

I  am  well  aware  that  every  member 
has  his  or  her  own  preferences  as  to 
the  most  appropriate  content  for  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget.  We  have  dif- 
ferent interests,  objectives,  and  prior- 
ities; we  represent  widely  varying  geo- 
graphical areas  and  constituencies. 
Yet  if  we  refuse  to  compromise.  If  we 
continue  to  allow  partisan  differences 
to  blind  us  to  the  urgent  need  for 
budgetary  certainty,  economic  recov- 
ery will  remain  elusive.  If  we  each 
Insist  upon  our  own  budget  prefer- 
ences, the  American  people  will  be  the 
ultimate  losers.  In  a  very  real  sense, 
we  are  all  in  this  together,  and  I  would 
suggest  that  It  Is  past  time  that  we  got 
down  to  the  business  of  adopting  a 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  that  can  pro- 
vide a  ray  of  hope  for  our  farmers, 
small  businessmen,  unemployed  con- 
struction and  auto  workers,  our  senior 
citizens,  and  all  others  who  look  to 
Congress  to  display  leadership. 

It  Is  clear,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  only  a 
budget  proposal  with  broad  appeal, 
one  that  is  basically  consistent  with 
the  views  of  Members  with  varying 
philosophies  can  be  effectively  Imple- 
mented. In  contrast  to  the  proposal 
drafted  by  Chairman  Jones,  the  Latta 
subsitute  best  satisfies  this  require- 
ment and,  if  enacted,  will  best  assure 
that  we  move  toward  resolution  of  our 


economic  problems.  The  Jones  substi- 
tute unfortunately  appears  based  on 
the  assumption  that  the  tax-and-spend 
policies  of  the  past— the  policies 
whereby  the  Federal  Government  con- 
sumes an  ever  greater  share  of  the 
GNP  each  year  and  which,  under 
President  Carter,  led  to  unprecedented 
Inflation  and  interest  rates— must  be 
reinstated. 

When  President  Carter  took  office. 
Federal  tax  receipts  totalled  18.5  per- 
cent of  GNP.  By  1980,  this  rate  had 
grown  to  21  percent,  a  level  im- 
matched  since  World  War  II.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  personal  income  and 
business  tax  reductions  enacted  last 
sununer  were  intended  to  reverse  this 
trend,  and  to  allow  the  productive 
businesses  and  workers  of  our  country 
to  save  and  invest  a  greater  percentage 
of  their  earnings.  Yet,  even  with  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  taxes  as 
a  percentage  of  GNP  will  decline  to 
only  19.1  percent  by  1985.  In  essence, 
most  taxpayers,  even  with  the  Reagan 
tax  cuts,  will  do  little  more  than  break 
even  over  this  period  because  of  the 
effects  of  "bracket  creep"  and  rising 
social  security  taxes.  I  find  it  extreme- 
ly difficult  to  believe,  therefore,  that  a 
majority  member  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  actually  voiced  the  view 
that  "Americans  are  fundamentally 
undertaxed." 

Implicitly  adopting  this  view,  the 
Jones  substitute  provides  for  tax  in- 
creases totaling  $150  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  When  coupled  with  the 
social  security  tax  increases  presently 
legislated,  this  total  rises  to  $262  bil- 
lion. I  personally  feel  that,  if  any- 
thing, Americans  are  fundsunentally 
overtaxed  and  that,  particularly 
during  the  current  recession,  we 
should  not  be  contemplating  tax  In- 
creases of  any  sort.  In  other  words,  we 
should  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  defi- 
cit through  revenue  Increases— espe- 
cially since  much  of  the  present  deficit 
Is  the  result.  Ironically,  of  lower  than 
anticipated  inflation,  as  well  as  the  re- 
cession. In  this  regard.  I  am  certainly 
not  pleased  with  the  tax  increases  con- 
tained in  the  Latta  substitute,  al- 
though they  are  more  than  $50  billion 
less  than  Jones  over  the  3-year  period. 

I  am  also  concerned,  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  the  manner  in  which  our  essen- 
tial defense  expenditures  are  treated 
by  the  Jones  proposal.  Although  I, 
too,  have  expressed  the  belief  that 
reasonable  and  prudent  reductions  can 
perhaps  be  made  in  defense  expendi- 
tures, the  Jones  substitute  goes  too  far 
in  providing  for  $21  billion  less  In  out- 
lays over  the  next  3  years  than  does 
Latta. 

Our  constituents  understand  that  we 
must  assure  that,  above  all  else,  our 
national  security  needs  must  be  met; 
most  polls  of  which  I  am  av/are  show 
overwhelming  support  for  adequate 
defense  spending.  In  1961,  when  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  took  office,  defense 
consumed  nearly  50  percent  of  the 


Federal  budget,  while  human  re- 
sources programs  were  allocated  a 
little  more  than  25  percent.  By  1980, 
those  figures  had  been  reversed:  more 
than  50  percent  of  the  budget  went  to 
human  resource  programs,  while  only 
23.6  percent  was  spent  on  defense.  The 
need  for  an  improvement  in  our  de- 
fense capability  cannot  be  overstated: 
in  meeting  legitimate  domestic  prob- 
lems over  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
neglected  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  exists  within  a  hostile  world, 
and  that  we  must  be  ever  vigilant  in 
the  protection  of  our  freedoms.  The 
Latta  substitute  reduces  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  defense  expenditures 
by  more  than  $35  billion  over  the  next 
3  years;  the  Jones  substitute  makes 
more  than  $20  billion  further  in  cuts. 
We  should  certainly  spend  no  more 
than  necessary  for  our  national  secu- 
rity; unfortunately,  under  the  budget 
resolution  written  by  Chairman  Jones, 
we  do  not  spend  enough. 

The  Jones  substitute,  while  provid- 
ing for  excessive  revenue  increases  and 
defense  reductions,  does  not  go  far 
enough  in  terms  of  discretionary 
spending  and  entitlements  savings.  In 
fact.  Chairman  Jones  has  accepted 
less  than  half  of  the  President's  rec- 
ommendations in  this  regard.  Again. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  Latta  substitute  is 
distinctly  superior. 

As  I  mentioned  a  moment  ago,  it  is 
essential.  If  we  are  to  progress  on  our 
economic  problems,  that  we  enact  a  re- 
sponsible budget.  It  seems  almost  as  If 
the  entire  financial  community  is 
unable  and  unwilling  to  move  until  we 
in  Congress  act.  We  must,  therefore, 
put  aside  our  partisan  differences;  we 
must  continue  to  reject  the  bankrupt 
taxing  and  spending  policies  of  the 
past. 

I  am  not  happy  with  the  fiscal  year 
1983  deficit  projections  contained  in 
either  the  Latta  or  the  Jones  substi- 
tute. I  would  prefer  a  substantially 
lower  target.  I  am  not  happy  with  the 
need  to  Increase  taxes;  I  am  not  happy 
that  we  are  unable  to  Identify  addi- 
tional spending  reductions.  I  am.  nev- 
ertheless, prepared  to  support  a 
budget  resolution  with  which  I  do  not 
totally  agree  because  of  the  necessity 
that  we  act.  The  Latta  substitute,  al- 
though not  perfect,  moves  further  in 
the  direction  of  continuing  the  process 
of  reordering  our  economic  priorities 
and  restoring  the  fundamental  role  of 
the  private  sector  in  our  Nation's  econ- 
omy than  does  the  alternative  advo- 
cated by  Chairman  Jones.* 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  debates  on  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  this 
year,  I  spoke  in  this  Chamber  on  the 
importance  of  including  language  In 
the  budget  resolution  that  mandates 
the  reevaluation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's monetary  targets  in  response  to 
our  actions  to  reduce  prospective 
budget  deficits  for  the  years  ahead. 
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Regardless  of  how  we  attack  the 
deficit,  whether  by  raising  taxes,  cut- 
ting domestic  spending  or  cutting  de- 
fense, the  Federal  Reserve  must  re- 
spond by  insuring  growth  in  the 
money  supply  sufficient  to  support  re- 
covery and  lower  interest  rates. 

The  language  included  in  the  Senate 
Budget  Resolution  already  approved, 
and  in  both  substitutes  to  the  budget 
resolution  vehicle  before  us,  repre- 
sents a  carefully  thought  out,  judi- 
cious, prudent  and  sensible  approach 
to  our  responsibilities  in  the  monetary 
realm.  The  section  reads: 

It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  if  Con- 
gress acts  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility  and 
reduced  projected  budget  deficits  In  a  sub- 
stantial and  permanent  way.  then  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Open  Market  Conunittee  shall 
reevaluate  Its  monetary  targets  In  order  to 
assure  that  they  are  fully  complementary  to 
a  new  and  more  restrained  fiscal  policy. 

This  language  sends  an  unequivocal 
message  to  the  Federal  Reserve:  Con- 
gress expects  that  monetary  policy  be 
coordinated  with  fiscal  policy,  and 
that  our  change  of  course  be  followed 
by  a  coordinate  change  of  course  by 
the  Federal  Reserve.  We  do  not  dic- 
tate how  the  Federal  Reserve  is  to  re- 
spond to  our  direction;  we  do  not  pro- 
pose to  manipulate  monetary  policy 
for  short-nin  political  gain;  we  do  not 
substitute  our  technical  judgments  for 
those  of  the  Federal  Reserve.  But  we 
do  say  that  monetary  policy  is  not  to 
be  established  in  isolation  from  what 
we  do  here  today,  and  must  indeed 
adjust  so  as  to  support  the  goals  of 
higher  employment  and  lower  interest 
rates  which  we  seelc  in  our  actions 
today  on  the  deficit. 

The  key  to  responsible  correction  in 
monetary  policy  is  for  the  Federal  Re- 
serve to  shake  off  the  supertight  5.5 
percent  M,  monetary  growth  ceiling 
into  which  it  has  encased  itself.  This 
ceiling,  which  is  far  below  the  rate  of 
money  expansion  already  achieved  so 
far  this  year,  has  placed  the  Federal 
Reserve  in  an  impossible  dilemma. 

Either  it  now  reduces  the  sharp 
money  growth  in  order  to  meet  its  ceil- 
ing, thereby  driving  up  interest  rates, 
or  it  continues  to  allow  money  cre- 
ation above  the  ceiling,  and  creates 
the  expectation  that  it  will  soon  tight- 
en, thereby  driving  up  interest  rates. 

The  way  out  is  to  reevaluate  that 
monetary  target,  as  directed  by  the 
language  in  the  budget  resolution, 
revise  the  ceiling  so  as  to  permit  con- 
tinued adequate  expansion  of  the 
money  growth  this  year,  and  announce 
that  decision  promptly  to  the  markets 
and  the  world. 

Will  the  Federal  Reserve  obey  Con- 
gress directive?  The  letter  of  May  24, 
1982,  from  Chairman  Volcker  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  to  me  leaves 
little  doubt  that  the  Federal  Reserve 
will  now  respond  to  a  congressional  in- 
struction. Chairman  Volcker  says: 

I  was  asked  to  confirm  to  you  the  full  un- 
derstanding of  all  members  that  the  Federal 
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not  lise   it 
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Reserve  is  a  creation  of  Congress  and  re- 
sponsible to  pt,  that  the  Congress  plainly 
has  the  Constitutional  authority  and  the 
right  to  determine  the  control  of  money, 
that  the  Sys^m  is  subject  to  Congressional 
oversight  an4  of  course,  will  follow  the  law. 

I  believe  I  that  Chairman  Volcker's 
reply  constitutes  a  highly  satisfactory 
expression  of  the  Federal  Reserve's 
intent  to  respect  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  I  he  law.  This  is  the  first 
time  that  Chairman  Volcker  has 
stated  in  ct.tegorical  terms  his  agree- 
ment with  |he  traditional  relationship 
between  th^  Federal  Reserve  and  Con- 
gress. 

Volcker  did  say  in  his 
er  that  Congress  shoufd 
ultimate  authority  over 
licy  to  direct  "a  specific 
onetary  policy,  such  as  a 
precise  morietary  target"  or  to  under- 
mine the  Federal  Reserve's  "insulation 
ent  political  influences." 
bicker  rightly  states  that 
olicy  manipulated  toward 
r  partisan  purposes  could 
have  potentially  adverse  repercussions 
for  our  economy." 

I  agree  with  Chairman  Volcker  in 
these  qualifications  and  concerns. 
Indeed,  the  language  incorporated  in 
the  Senate ;  Budget  Resolution  and  in 
all  versiona  of  the  House  Resolution 
debated  ana  voted  on  last  week  is  care- 
fully framesi  to  avoid  injecting  short- 
term  political  influences  into  mone- 
tary policyJ  or  to  undermine  the  good 
judgment  of  the  Federal  Reserve  on 
purely  tecluiical  questions.  There  need 
be  no  fear  <ai  either  score. 

We  owe  this  country  an  intelligent 
mix  of  balanced  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy.  Holding  the  line  on  Govern- 
ment spending  and  on  tax  cuts  must 
be  accompaiied  by  reasonable  growth 
in  the  mon^y  supply. 

Language  advising  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Open  Market  Committee  first  by 
the  Senate^  and  now  in  section  304  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  352,  is  a 
crucial  parli  of  the  budget  process.* 
•  Mr.  IREnAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
take  up  the  debate  again  today  on  the 
budget  resaution,  I  want  to  say  that  I 
could  not  be  happier  that  so  many  of 
my  colleagues  are  at  long  last  realizing 
that  budget  deficits  are  a  bad  thing. 
That  they  Ao  cause  inflation,  and  high 
interest  rales,  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. It  took  almost  a  generation,  and 
hundreds  bf  billions  of  dollars  of 
excess  speilding,  but  the  lesson  is  at 
last  being  learned.  But  it  is  too  soon 
yet  to  welc  ame  home  all  the  prodigal 
sons  and  di  ughters.  Too  soon,  because 
only  half  tie  lesson  is  learned.  What 
many  of  the  otherwise  promising  eco- 
nomic students  in  this  body  have  yet 
to  grasp,  i4  that  how  you  reduce  the 
deficit  is  a^  important  as  the  fact  that 
you  are  re<  ucing  it.  Too  many  in  this 
House  thii  k  the  way  to  make  the 
world  safe  for  big  government  is  to 
balance    tie    budget    by    increasing 
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taxes.  This 
the  disease 


is  a  cure  almost  as  bad  as 
The  way  you  eliounate 


deficits  and  produce  a  healthy,  vital 
economy  at  the  $ame  time  is  to  reduce 
spending.  Whei^  this  second  part  of 
the  lesson  is  learned,  America  will  be 
back  on  the  road  to  prosperity.* 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  presented  ihere  with  two  bad 
choices,  neitheij  of  which  will  make 
one  whit  of  difference  in  the  economic 
health  of  the  Nation.  Neither  address- 
es the  colossal!  mistakes  committed 
last  year,  neithier  contains  any  basic 
difference  in  its  economic  content,  and 
neither  will  alter  the  disastrous  course 
on  which  the  Naition  is  traveling. 


Sud(  enly 
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ble  he  doubles 
the  unemployed 
desperate.  It  is 


impotent.  That 
year,   and   that 


here  are  two  political 
the  gentleman  from 
has  enough  phony 
alse    assumptions    to 
that  adoption  of  his 
bring  the  projected 
the  magic  $100  bil- 
a  deficit  below 
become  the  fiscally 
of   my    friend    from 
many  a  year  has  pro- 
deficit  at  all  is  irre- 
not  matter  what  de- 
my friend  from  Ohio 
to  claim  that  he  will 
below  the  politically 
he  Icnows  that  the 
not  be  so,  for  he 
magic  mark  has  been 
the  use  of  triclcs  and 


What  we  have 
agendas.  One, 
Ohio  (Mr.  LATiin) 
numbers    and 
create  the  fictiob 
resolution  woulil 
deficit  down  belpw 
lion  level 
$100  biUion  ha^ 
sound    position 
Ohio,  who  for 
claimed  that 
sponsible.  It 
vices  are  used, 
wants  to  be  abl( : 
bring  the  defici 
magic  mark, 
actual  result 
knows  that  the 
reached  only  bj 
mirrors 

It  is  bad  enoukh  that  the  Latta  pro- 
gram employs  fiction  to  create  the  de- 
sired political  illusion.  What  is  worse  is 
that  in  order  tD  eliminate  or  reduce 
cuts  that  were  t  lought  to  be  unpalata- 
the  cuts  to  the  poor, 
and  the  downright 

a  crude,  coarse,  and 
morally  indefeilsible  thing  to  lay  all 
the  budget  cuts;  on  the  backs  of  the 
economically  wrak  and  the  politically 
is  what  was  done  last 

is  what  the  present 
Latta  budget  aiihs  to  do  this  year,  only 
in  a  redoubled  ^hion.  What  is  worse, 
he  brings  this  forward  at  a  time  when 
there  are  mill  ons  of  newly  unem- 
ployed, at  a  tim  b  when  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  thousa  ids  whose  benefits  are 
about  to  run  oi  t.  He  well  knows  that 
even  now  only  out  of  5  unemployed 
workers  today  s  able  to  draw  unem- 
ployment bene:  its— yet  his  plan  will 
throw  hundreds  of  thousands  more  of 
the  unemployed  onto  the  welfare  rolls. 
At  the  same  tin|e,  he  would  reduce  by 
many  billions  of  dollars  the  help  that 
is  available  for  family  assistance,  for 
food,  housing,  land  for  medical  care. 
Even  as  there  ire  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  newly  i  >oor  people,  created  by 
the  program  he  championed  last  year, 
he  would  make  more  hundreds  of 
thousands  suffer  new  deprivations.  He 
more  and  more  [>eople 

and  less,  in  the  name 
to    foster    a 


wants  to  make 
struggle  for  lesi 
of    cynical    exi^ediency, 
budget  illusion. 

Last  year,  it  iras  clear  that  the  Re- 
publican   progiiam    is    an    economic 


policy  that  is  a  rich  man's  war  and  a 
poor  man's  fight.  The  Latta  resolution 
this  year  makes  that  even  more  plain. 
It  would  make  the  poor  even  more 
poor,  and  it  would  create  more  poor  to 
join  them  in  fighting  for  survival  in  an 
ever-shrinking  pond  of  opportunity: 
fewer  jobs,  less  help,  less  hope,  less  ev- 
erything. 

The  proposal  put  forward  by  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  at 
least  has  the  virtue  of  not  making  a 
bad  situation  very  much  worse.  It  does 
no  favors  for  the  poor,  but  at  least  it 
avoids  the  egregious  and  morally  inde- 
fensible action  of  redoubling  the  bur- 
dens that  have  been  thrust  upon 
them.  It,  at  least,  recognizes  that  the 
truly  needy  can  use  some  true  help.  It 
at  least  does  not  pretend  that  there  is 
any  way  within  the  Reagan  framework 
that  the  deficit  can  be  held  below  the 
magic  $100  billion  level.  Not  even  the 
Republican  Senate,  nor  Ronald 
Reagan,  believes  that.  It  simply 
cannot  be  done  unless  Mr.  Reagan  is 
willing  to  make  changes  that  he  thus 
far  has  refused  to  make. 

The  Jones  proposal  is  the  better  of 
two  bad  choices.  But  the  shame  of  it  is 
that  nothing  the  House  will  do  today 
will  make  any  difference  in  the  eco- 
nomic mess  of  the  country. 

We  are  in  a  case  of  economic  policy 
gridlock.  Nothing  we  do  today  will 
start  the  traffic  moving.  All  that  the 
two  proposals  hope  to  do  is  to  stop  ev- 
erybody from  honking  their  horns  for 
a  while,  trusting  that  something  in  the 
next  few  months  will  persuade  Mr. 
Reagan  to  reconsider  his  stubborn  re- 
fusal to  accept  any  change  in  his 
policy,  and  thereby  unlock  the  policy 
jam. 

The  Reagan  policy,  let  us  remember, 
was  supposed  to  produce  a  1982  deficit 
less  than  half  as  big  as  we  will  actually 
experience.  It  is  a  policy  that  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  a  1983  deficit  of  less 
than  one-fourth  of  what  my  Republi- 
can friends  are  today  fervently  em- 
bracing. It  is  a  policy  that  was  sup- 
posed to  produce  a  balanced  budget, 
even  a  surplus— but  which  now  not 
even  Mr.  Reagan  says  can  ever 
happen. 

The  reason  is  simple.  Even  under  a 
full  employment  economy,  the  Reagan 
tax  program  will  not  yield  anything 
close  to  the  revenues  needed  to  sup- 
port the  Reagan  expenditure  propos- 
als. Mr.  Reagan  luiows  this,  his  budget 
office  admits  it.  and  yet  he  will  not 
accept  the  responsibility  to  come  for- 
ward with  any  meaningful  changes  in 
his  tax  program. 

This  Reagan  policy,  let  us  remem- 
ber, was  supposed  to  create  a  great 
boom  in  economic  activity.  The  fact  is 
that  the  economy  is  in  its  weakest 
state  since  the  Great  Depression;  it  is 
shrinking,  going  backward,  and  grow- 
ing more  fragile  by  the  hour.  In  its 
economic  effect,  the  Reagan  program 
has  been  precisely  the  opposite  of 
what  was  predicted  for  it. 


This  is  a  policy,  let  us  remember, 
that  was  supposed  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. Instead,  we  have  better 
than  2  million  newly  unemployed  per- 
sons. We  have  a  depression  in  the 
housing  industry,  a  depression  in  the 
auto  industry.  Our  steel  industry  is 
working  at  far  below  half  its  capacity. 
One-third  of  our  industrial  plants  sit 
idle.  There  is  no  prospect  for  a 
healthy  economic  recovery.  Brave  pre- 
dictions by  one  or  another  of  the 
Presidential  wise  men  tell  us  from 
time  to  time  that  a  return  to  health  is 
just  around  the  Laffer  curve,  but  the 
curve  turns  out  to  be  endless. 

This  Reagan  policy,  let  us  remem- 
ber, was  supposed  to  create  a  dramatic 
drop  in  interest  rates,  but  that  did  not 
happen.  Interest  rates  for  housing  are 
as  high,  or  even  higher,  than  they 
were  a  year  ago.  Corporations,  and  not 
even  the  Federal  Government,  are 
able  today  to  finance  long-term  bor- 
rowings. The  interest  rates  are  chok- 
ing off  the  economy,  killing  business, 
killing  prospects.  What  is  more,  not 
even  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
foresees  the  kind  of  drop  in  interest 
levels  that  would  be  necessary  to  pro- 
duce any  meaningful  economic  recov- 
ery. And  the  reason  for  this  is  simple. 
It  is  not  possible  for  interest  rates  to 
go  down  if  the  Federal  Government 
maintains  a  fiscal  policy  that  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  a  tight  monetary 
policy.  So  interest  rates  are  destined  to 
remain  high,  no  matter  what  we  do 
here  today,  because  the  choices  laid 
before  us  do  not  change  that  funda- 
mental and  deadly  contradiction. 

That  brings  us  to  the  nub  of  the 
issue.  At  a  time  when  we  need  a  state- 
ment of  economic  policy,  we  get  politi- 
cal agendas— neither  of  which  address- 
es the  economic  issue  at  all.  One  of 
the  agendas,  the  one  offered  by  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  is  a 
little  less  unsatisfactory  than  the 
other,  but  by  no  means  a  prescription 
for  economic  recovery  nor  a  guide  for 
the  necessary  changes  that  must  be 
made. 

Neither  proposal  before  us  has 
aroused  huzzahs  from  Wall  Street  nor 
hosannas  from  the  people.  Both  the  fi- 
nancial wizards  and  the  citizens  on  the 
sidewalk  know  that  neither  of  these 
proposals  changes  the  policy  mix  that 
constitutes  the  oozing  swamp  through 
which  we  are  walking. 

The  truth  is  that  the  Budget  Act 
never  was  envisioned  as  a  vehicle  for 
development  of  economic  policy.  It 
was  envisioned  as  a  method  through 
which  the  Congress  could  set  its  fiscal 
priorities.  It  assumed  that  the  world 
would  be  a  more  or  less  predictable 
place,  that  the  economy  would  be 
more  or  less  stable,  that  we  would  be 
faced  with  choices  around  certain 
narrow  margins.  Last  year  the  act  got 
twisted  into  a  juggernaut  of  economic 
policy— overridding  all  economic  judg- 
ment, overriding  all  careful  legislative 
process,  overriding  all  counsels  of  cau- 
tion and  moderation.  The  result  was 


tragic,  and  the  tragedy  continues 
today,  Ijecause  we  are  persisting  in 
seeing  the  budget  process  as  a  determi- 
nant of  economic  policy.  The  policy 
has  already  been  determined.  The 
budget  process,  as  we  see  it  today,  only 
reaffirms  the  bad  policy  that  got  em- 
bedded into  law  last  year.  It  has 
become  an  embarrassment  to  those 
who  brutally  misused  it  last  year— for 
having  twisted  it  into  something  it 
never  was,  they  cannot  now  return  it 
to  the  original  purposes  for  which  it 
was  intended.  Neither  are  they  able  to 
use  it  to  reverse  or  even  modify  the 
policies  that  were  created  through  it 
less  than  1  year  ago. 

The  leadership  is  now  rethinking  the 
budget  process,  and  that  is  all  to  the 
good.  Meanwhile,  we  have  a  legislative 
process  that  is  choked  and  tangled  by 
the  wreckage  of  the  budget  process 
this  year.  Legislative  committees 
cannot  legislate  policy,  because  we  do 
not  know  what  the  budget  will  eventu- 
ally allow.  Appropriations  committees 
cannot  mark  up  their  bills,  because 
they  do  not  know  what  the  budget  will 
eventally  command.  The  irony  of  it  all 
is  that  for  all  this  stumbling  in  the 
dark,  we  Icnow  that  no  economic 
change  will  be  wrought  here  today  or 
in  the  conference  that  will  follow  any 
decisions  we  reach. 

It  might  be  different  if  we  were,  in 
fact,  faced  with  a  real  choice  between 
budgets.  It  might  be  different  if  we 
were  given  a  budget  proposal  that 
faced  up  to  the  economic  realities  of 
today— that  faced  up  to  the  need  for 
redressing  some  of  the  unfairness  in 
last  year's  tax  giveaway,  that  faced  up 
to  the  need  to  stand  on  some  kind  of 
principle  of  fairness  for  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  the  sick,  the  disabled,  the  un- 
employed, or  that  faced  up  squarely  to 
the  growing  desperation  of  unemploy- 
ment created  by  a  shrinking  economy. 
But  we  have  no  such  proposal  before 
us.  We  are  given  tokens,  much  like  po- 
litical wooden  nicldes,  that  will  make 
no  economic  difference,  and  perhaps 
little  political  difference  either. 

If  we  are  going  to  permit  the  budget 
process  to  be  the  vehicle  for  deciding 
all  economic  policy,  let  us  at  least  have 
some  clear  choices  between  the  affirm- 
ative and  the  foolhardy,  between  the 
just  and  the  unjust.  Last  year  we  had 
the  choice  between  the  foolish  and  the 
indifferent;  the  majority  chose  the 
foolish.  This  year  we  have  the  choice 
between  the  hopelessly  immoral  and 
the  pale  nod  toward  justice.  Neither 
time  have  we  been  given  any  reason  to 
think  that  our  choice  would  change 
the  economic  result,  for  in  each  case 
the  choices  accepted  the  premise  of 
the  Reagan  program. 

If  we  are  going  to  pretend  that  the 
budget  means  a  choice  between  eco- 
nomic policies,  let  us  have  choices  that 
at  least  rest  on  differing  premises.  But 
if  we  are  not,  let  us  have  done  with 
this  whole  weary  process,  and  return 
to  a  world  in  which  Congress  can  at 
least  function,  a  world  in  which  its 
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committees  can  at  least  act,  and  in 
which  It  can  make  decisions.  Let  us 
not  continue  pretending  that  the 
budget  process  is  something  that  it 
never  was. 

The  budget  as  it  Is  being  used  here, 
and  as  it  was  used  last  year,  is  a  blind 
auction.  We  do  not  know  with  any  pre- 
dslon  what  the  consequences  will  be  if 
we  adopt  either  one  of  the  proposals 
we  have  here— we  only  have  a  hazy 
idea,  and  we  are  not  given  time  nor 
the  information  to  gain  any  meaning- 
ful information.  The  budget  resolution 
is  a  bidding  war.  Just  as  I  predicted  it 
would  become  when  the  House  passed 
the  Budget  Act  8  years  ago.  It  is  axi- 
omatic that  in  such  bidding  wars  it  Is 
the  people  who  lose. 

The  victims  of  last  year's  bidding 
war  Are  better  than  2  million  freshly 
unemployed  people;  they  are  the  thou- 
sands of  businesses  that  have  been 
forced  to  close  down  because  of  high 
interest  rates;  they  are  the  sick,  the 
hungry,  the  old.  the  young  searching 
for  Jobs,  the  middle  class  people 
hoping  to  buy  homes,  the  students 
trying  to  finance  an  education,  and 
the  autoworkers  trapped  in  a  downhill 
run.  They  are  the  taxpayers  who  know 
how  grossly  unfair  the  tax  system  has 
become,  the  downtrodden  looking  for 
simple  Justice.  The  victim  of  last 
year's  bidding  war  is  the  whole  coim- 
try.  Yet  here  we  are  again,  not  talking 
about  the  needs  of  the  country,  not 
talking  about  what  we  can  and  should 
be  doing  to  rectify  last  year's  mistakes. 
We  are  simply  engaging  in  another  act 
of  a  bidding  war  that  cannot  make 
things  better,  and  for  which  we  have 
only  the  faint  hope  the  outcome  will 
not  make  things  worse.  It  is  a  travesty 
and  a  tragedy,  and  it  sickens  all  who 
watch  it,  and  all  who  take  part  in  it.« 
•  Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Latta  revised  bi- 
partisan recovery  budget  proposal. 

Clearly,  this  proposal  reflects  some 
difficult  policy  choices.  On  balance, 
however,  I  believe  that  it  establishes 
an  appropriate  hierarchy  of  priorities 
and  will  achieve  necessary  reductions 
in  Federal  outlays,  thereby  strength- 
ening our  Nation's  economy  and  im- 
proving the  economic  well-being  of  all 
Americans. 

Nonetheless.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
deeply  troubled  to  learn  that  this  re- 
vised bipartisan  recovery  budget  pack- 
age contains  major  additional  changes 
in  our  child  feeding  programs.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  this  revised  psu;k- 
age  calls  for  the  consolidation  of  the 
child  care  food  and  the  school  break- 
fast programs  into  a  block  grant  with 
estimated  savings  of  $100  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  and  $200  million  and 
$300  million  in  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984,  respectively. 

In  addition,^  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  revised  bipartisan  recov- 
ery budget  proposal  retains  an  earlier 
recommendation  to  incorporate  the 
special  supplemental  feeding  programs 


into  an  exbanded  maternal  child 
health  block  ferant  program.  The  com- 
bined funding  level  for  this  latter 
change  will  neduce  the  current  service 
levels  for  these  two  programs.  To 
maintain  the!  current  WIC  caseload  in 
fiscal  year  1983  would  require  a  fund- 
ing level  of  $1,002,000,000  for  the  spe- 
cial suppleraiental  food  program  for 
women,  Infaiits,  and.  children  (WIC) 
and  $31  minion  for  the  commodity 
supplemental  food  program.  Current- 
ly, the  matei^al  and  child  health  pro- 
gram is  funded  at  a  level  of  $347.5  mil- 
current  services  for 
cannot  be  maintained 
3al    year    1983    level    of 


lion.  In  shi 
these  progr 
with  an  fi 
$1,332,000,001 

The  1981 
in  major  po! 
in  the  natioi 
nutrition  pn 
changes  red 


conciliation  Act  resulted 
cy  and  funding  changes 
school  lunch  and  child 
grams.  These  combined 
ed  Federal  assistance  to 
child  feeding  activities  by  an  estimated 
$1.5  million  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Mr. 
Chairman,  utitil  we  have  had  an  op- 
portunity to  (assess  fully  and  carefully 
the  impact  of  the  changes  incorporat- 
ed in  the  1981  Reconciliation  Act,  I  be- 
lieve that  further  child  nutrition  pro- 
gram changi— with  major  policy  im- 
plications imierent  therein— are  pre- 
mature and  fciappropriate  as  a  part  of 
the  budget  process.* 
•  Mr.  WOLlf.  Mr.  Chairman  I  rise  in 
support  of  tlie  Latta  budget  substitute 
and  urge  the!  support  of  my  colleagues 
as  well.  I 

Although  there  are  areas  of  this 
budget  with  which  I  do  not  agree,  I  be- 
lieve this  mlasure  holds  the  greatest 
hope  for  restoring  economic  prosperity 
to  this  great;  Nation.  I  believe  support 
of  the  Latta  budget  will  be  in  the  over- 
all best  int^est  of  this  country,  our 
economy  anl  the  future  of  oiu-  chil- 
dren. I 

I  would  like  to  also  urge  my  col- 
leagues whojwill  be  appointed  as  con- 
ferees on  this  legislation  to  review 
with  special]  care  the  section  of  the 
budget  regarfiing  postal  subsidies. 

Where  I  a.iree  that  some  revisions  in 
the  postal  rate  subsidy  are  needed  to 
make  the  system  more  equitable,  I  be- 
lieve a  drainatic  alteration  in  the 
postal  subsidy  as  proposed  under  the 
ould  have  dire  conse- 
particular  individuals  in 


Latta    bill 
quences  for 
our  society. 
I    am    refi 
handicappei 
heavily  on 
quisition  of 
als.  Most  o 
and   more 
granted  our 
library  or  b 
material.    B' 
the    plight 
capped  per; 


rrmg  to  the  blind  and 
individuals  who  rely 
is  postal  subsidy  for  ac- 
ibrary  and  related  materi- 
us  are  blessed  with  sight 
ften  than  not,  take  for 
bility  to  walk  to  a  nearby 
kstore  to  acquire  reading 
t  consider  momentarily 
of  the  sightless  handi- 
n  who  must  rely  on  the 
postman  to  deliver  the  livelihood,  ma- 
terial and  information  provided  by  a  li- 
brary equipt>ed  to  accommodate  the 
needs  of  tlje  blind.  The  staggering 
costs  of  sudclen  responsibility  for  these 
materials  w  uld  be  to  not  only  deny 
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these  individuals  the  small  privileges 
such  access  to  in  brmation  allows  but 
would  further  cor  ipound  the  handicap 
of  blindness. 

I  am  si'riiortiig  the  Latta  budget 
proposal  even  \jrith  these  problem 
areas  because  I  have  confidence  in  the 
compassion  of  ny  colleagues  to  use 
the  Senate  langiage  and  work  out  a 
compromise  as  re  lated  to  postal  subsi- 
dies. 

I  hope  my  conferee  colleagues  will 
consider  these  concerns  carefully 
while  negotiating  a  compromise  on 
postal  subsidies.!  I  believe  sudden 
elimination  of  this  subsidy  could  seri- 
ously impact  chfiritable  organizations 
as  well  as  otheij  third-class  mailers, 
and  I  hope  these  concerns  will  be 
taken  into  accoimt  as  well.  I  would 
urge  consideration  and  adoption  of  the 
Senate  language  as  it  pertains  to 
postal  subsidies.*! 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  kre  appropriately  dis- 
turbed by  the  fa;  lure  of  the  House  to 
pass  any  of  the  s  ;ven  alternative  bud- 
gets that  were  voted  on  2  weeks  ago. 
Today  we  meet  {gain  to  exercise  one 
of  the  most  fundamental  responsibil- 
ities we  have— deciding  how  much  of 
the  taxpayers'  mpney  should  be  spent 
on  what  kinds  of  programs.  The  fact 
is,  as  every  Amarican  will  agree,  we 
need  a  budget  Ivan.  It  is  not  sound 
policy  to  prevent}  budgets  from  being 
passed,  as  the  Republicans  and  the 
"Boll  Weevil"  Democrats  did  2  weeks 
ago,  after  their  jconservative  budgets 
lost  by  significant  margins.  We  need  a 
budget  that  deals  with  the  immediate 
problem  of  the  $1.4  trillion  in  cumula- 
(he  Reagan  economic 
ig  up  this  year  and 

years.   We   need   a 

strate  the  direction 

taking.    We    need    a 

programs  for  the 
ilth,  environmental, 
id  national  defense— 
.which  are  regarc^ed  as  national  prior- 
ities. 

program  to  provide 
ig   in   the  event  of 

such  as  the  terrible 

ravaged  large  parts 
of  my  own  home  jState  of  Cormecticut. 
This  is  impossiDle  under  the  Latta 
budget,  because  |t  hides  deficits  under 


tive  deficit  that 
game  plan  is  pil|: 
over   the   next 
budget  to  demo^ 
our    Nation    is 
budget    to    fimc 
coming    year— he 
human  services 


We  also  need 
emergency   fundi 
natural  disasters] 
floods  which  hav 


false    economic 
duces,    for   the 


assumptions.  It  re- 
current fiscal  year, 
budget  authorit]^  by  $3.2  billion  and 
actual  outlays  bj  $9.6  billion.  Cutting 
outlays  by  $9.6  trillion  means  that  no 
further  spending  is  permitted  from 
the  moment  that  Latta  is  passed  for 
emergency  needs.  That  means  no  dis- 
aster aid  for  Cor  necticut  citizens  who 
have  lost  their  h  ames.  That  means  no 
disaster  aid  for  iiny  other  area  of  the 
country  hit  by  ^milar  natural  disast- 
ers. 

We  need  a  budget  which  copes  with 
economic  disaste  "s,  such  as  the  16-per- 
cent interest  rat^s  that  have  killed  the 
homebuilding  mirket.  The  Latta  $9.6 
billion   cut   presents   any    additional 


moneys  for  the  unemployed,  or  for 
stimulating  housing  construction.  Just 
a  few  weeks  ago,  a  bipartisan  coalition 
passed  such  a  housing  stimulus  bill  by 
large  majorities  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate.  Yet  that  bill  will  never  be  en- 
acted if  Latta  passes.  Is  it  the  fault  of 
homebuilders  or  autoworkers  or  con- 
struction workers  that  Reaganomic's 
16-percent  interest  rates  have  made  it 
impossible  to  buy  homes  or  cars? 
When  unemployment  benefits  run 
out— as  they  will— should  we  throw 
these  citizens  to  the  wolves?  Are  we 
supposed  to  starve  them?  Are  they  and 
the  victims  of  natural  disasters  sup- 
posed to  disappear  from  view,  so  we 
can  forget  about  them?  That  is  pre- 
cisely the  intent  and  the  result  of  the 
Republican  alternative.  It  is  a  shell 
game  meant  to  hide  deficits,  by  impos- 
ing enormous  hardship  on  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

We  should  remember  that  it  is  the 
President's  own  tax  and  spending 
plans  that  got  us  into  this  mess.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  now  esti- 
mates—in figures  accepted  and  used 
by  the  White  House— that  President 
Reagan's  taxing,  spending  and  mili- 
tary priorities  will  create  more  defi- 
cits, more  red  ink  than  any  other  pro- 
gram championed  by  Presidents  of 
either  party  in  the  Nation's  history. 
The  Reagan  budget  deficits  will 
amount  to  $1,356  trillion  over  the  next 
5  years;  a  13-digit  deficit.  It  will  mean 
that  in  Just  5  years  we  wiU  have  more 
than  doubled  the  entire  existing  na- 
tional debt.  Finally,  the  Reagan  defi- 
cits, in  order  to  be  financed  by  the 
Treasury,  will  consume  between  one- 
half  and  three-quarters  of  all  the 
credit  available  in  the  economy. 

By  almost  any  standard,  the  Reagan 
program  is  a  crazy  experiment. 

Credit  consumed  by  the  Government 
mesms  less  money  for  housing,  home 
loans,  building  business  inventories, 
consumer,  and  car  loans.  With  less 
borrowing  for  productive  investments, 
our  unemployment  rate  of  9.5  per- 
cent-representing 10.5  million  jobless 
Americans— becomes  an  inevitability 
verging  on  a  fact  of  life. 

As  a  courtesy  to  the  President,  the 
House  Budget  Committee  is  sending 
his  original  budget  proposal  to  the 
floor  for  a  vote.  House  Members  will 
also  be  able  to  choose  between  two 
other  proposals:  ones  which  actually 
do  something  about  the  Reagan  defi- 
cits, but  which  offer  radically  differ- 
ent vision  for  our  Nation's  future.  I 
have  no  objection  to  a  straight  up-or- 
down  vote  on  the  President's  13-digit 
deficit;  but  clearly,  it  is  not  a  worthy 
economic  blueprint  for  discussion. 

The  House  must  really  choose  be- 
tween two  major  proposals — one  of- 
fered by  House  Democrats;  another 
authored  by  Republicans  who  may 
share  the  concern  of  Democrats  about 
the  President's  deficits,  but  who  share 
his  sense  of  direction  for  the  Nation. 


The  Democratic  alternative  is  not  en- 
tirely satisfactory  to  me;  but  neither 
are  the  times  and  the  economic  condi- 
tions in  which  we  live. 

But  the  Democratic  alternative  does 
speak  to  some  of  the  Nation's  current 
and  future  needs.  It  provides  a  decent 
minimum  safety  net  rather  than  a 
shredded  and  shorn  fragment— as  em- 
bodied in  the  Republican  approach— 
which  essentially  mocks  our  past  con- 
cerns and  commitments.  Some  of  the 
key  differences  between  the  two  pro- 
posals include: 

The  Democratic  alternative  provides 
$1.65  billion  more  in  employment  and 
training  funds  than  the  Republicans, 
at  a  time  of  the  highest  unemploy- 
ment rate  in  41  years; 

The  Democratic  alternative  provides 
$2  billion  more  in  unemployment  com- 
pensation than  does  the  Republican 
proposal,  including  an  additional  13 
weeks  of  benefits  for  States  with  lui- 
usually  high  unemployment: 

The  Democratic  alternative  provides 
$1.2  billion  more  in  food  starnps  and 
child  nutrition,  while  the  Republican 
version  would  eliminate  or  reduce 
benefits  for  500,000  elderly  and  dis- 
abled citizens; 

The  Democratic  alternative  has 
$2.45  billion  more  over  1983-85  for  in- 
creased research  and  development,  a 
basic  part  of  economic  survival,  while 
the  Republicans  freeze  all  such  spend- 
ing at  1982  levels  resulting  in  a  25  per- 
cent cut  over  3  years  in  real  dollars; 

The  Democratic  alternative  has  $31 
million  more  for  graduate  student 
loans,  while  the  Republican  proposal 
would  eliminate  500.000  students  from 
the  GSL  program  in  1983,  and  would 
impose  even  greater  cuts  in  1984  and 
1985; 

The  Democratic  alternative  provides 
$5.5  billion  more  than  does  the  Repub- 
lican proposal  in  1983-85  for  medicare, 
while  the  Republicans  would  cut  medi- 
care by  $11.5  billion,  and  requires  that 
the  elderly  pay  greater  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  primary  health  care  and  phy- 
sician fees; 

The  Democratic  alternative  imposes 
no  cuts  in  child  nutrition  programs, 
which  provide  free  or  reduced  price 
school  meals  to  4  million  children 
daily,  while  the  Republicans  cut  such 
funding  $10  million  in  1983  and  $60 
million  over  1982-85; 

The  Democratic  alternative  provides 
$5.6  billion  more  for  medicaid  over 
1983-85,  to  provide  for  a  still-inad- 
equate level  of  medical  care  for  the 
poor,  while  the  Republicans  cut  medic- 
aid by  $6.6  billion: 

The  Democratic  alternative  retains 
trade  adjustment  assistance  funds  for 
workers  who  lose  their  jobs  from  for- 
eign under  priced  goods,  while  the  Re- 
publicans finish  the  Job  of  destroying 
this  program,  which  was  cut  by  90  per- 
cent in  the  1981  Reagan  budget  bill; 

The  Democratic  alternative  has  $75 
million  more  over  1983-85  for  subsi- 
dized housing  for  the  elderly  than  do 
the  Republicans: 
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The  Democratic  alternative  does  not 
cut  housing  programs  by  $22  blUlon  in 
1983.  as  the  Republican  plan  would  do, 
thus  eliminating  300.000  housing  units 
for  the  poor  and  elderly  that  are  al- 
ready in  the  pipeline:  nor  does  it  cut 
more  than  $60  billion  between  1983 
and  1985:  both  of  which  would  occur 
under  the  Republican  proposal: 

The  Democratic  alternative  includes 
$300  million  for  sununer  youth  em- 
ployment programs,  at  a  time  when 
teenage  unemployment  has  reached 
historic  highs,  while  the  Republican 
version  has  no  such  funds; 

The  Democratic  alternative  has  $200 
million  for  employnent  of  elderly  citi- 
zens, to  give  our  retired  citizens  minl- 
miun  wage  Jobs  that  provide  them  a 
sense  of  contribution  and  satisfaction: 

The  Democratic  alternative  will  not 
eliminate  disability  benefits  for  80,000 
more  elderly  Americans,  which  the 
Republican  version  does,  continuing 
social  security  cuts  imposed  by  the 
1981  Reagan  budget. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Democratic 
alternative  spends  more  on  human 
needs,  unemployment  compensation, 
research  and  development,  and  vital 
infrastructure,  it  generate  a  3-year 
cumulative  deficit  of  $227  billion, 
which  is  $3  billion  less  than  the  Re- 
publican alternative.  It  can  do  this  be- 
cause, among  other  things,  it  holds  the 
Pentagon  to  a  rate  of  increase  of  5  per- 
cent, above  inflation,  rather  than  the 
Republican  figure  of  7  percent.  This 
alone  saves  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
The  Democratic  alternative  is  also  far 
less  costly  than  the  Senate  Republican 
Budget,  which  has  a  3-year  cumulative 
deficit  of  $285  billion,  including  a  25- 
percent  cut  in  all  domestic  programs. 
Finally,  the  Democratic  alternative  re- 
sults in  progressively  decreasing  defi- 
cits, in  stark  contrast  to  the  progres- 
sively increasing  deficits  under  the 
President's  budget. 

The  Democratic  alternative  is  based 
on  CBO  estimates  that  are  considered 
both  realistic  and  reasonable.  It  is  far 
from  perfect,  but  it  is  far  preferable  to 
the  kind  of  distorted  priorities  repre- 
sented by  the  Republican  alternative. 
The  Democratic  budget  contains  funds 
for  the  unemployed,  for  the  sick,  for 
the  elderly,  for  those  who  need  educa- 
tion, and  still  has  more  than  enough 
for  the  Pentagon.  If  we  continue  to 
fail  to  make  reasonable  choices  among 
our  many  competing  priorities,  we  will 
wreck  the  economy  and  the  future  of 
our  Nation.  We  are  increasingly 
unable  to  compete  economically,  be- 
cause we  devote  too  much  of  our  re- 
sources to  useless  weapons  projects, 
like  the  B-1  bomber  or  the  MX  missile. 
These  are  projects  to  satisfy  the  egoes 
of  competing  branches  of  the  armed 
services.  They  have  no  relevance  to 
our  true  defense  needs.  At  the  same 
time,  we  are  disinvesting.  under 
Reagan,  in  the  human  and  educational 
needs  of  the  country.  We  are  letting 
the  physical  infrastructure  of  the 
Nation  fall  apart.  We  are  deceiving 
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ourselves  that  we  can  get  something— 
the  future— for  nothing.  We  are  ignor- 
ing the  needs  of  the  poor.  And  we  are 
rewarding  the  greed  of  the  wealthy.  It 
is  time  to  heap  Reaganomics  onto  the 
Junk  pile  of  history,  and  to  get  on  with 
preserving  and  building  upon  what  is 
good  and  true  about  our  Nation.* 
•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Chairman,  none  of 
the  budget  plans  we  have  reviewed  is 
pleasing  to  each  of  us  in  all  details, 
but  we  have  an  obligation  to  our  coun- 
try to  achieve  the  compromises  neces- 
sary to  pass  a  budget  that  will  guide 
fiscal  policy  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

The  Latta  substitute  represents  such 
compromises,  not  only  among  Republi- 
cans with  differing  constituencies,  but 
also  with  Democrats  who  are  con- 
cerned about  exercising  frugality  for 
the  health  of  the  economy. 

In  contrast,  the  Jones  substitute 
leans  toward  the  liberal-spending  ele- 
ments of  the  Democratic  Party.  It 
moves  toward  the  free-spending  poli- 
cies of  the  past,  the  very  policies  that 
dragged  the  formerly  great  American 
economy  into  stagnation  and  then  re- 
cession. 

As  I  examine  the  alternatives  before 
us,  I  find  that  the  Jones  substitute 
would  spend  $19  billion  more  than  the 
Latta  budget;  it  would  increase  the  tax 
burden  by  $11  billion  more  than  the 
Latta  budget,  and  the  deficit  would  be 
$8  billion  more  than  that  of  the  Latta 
budget. 

That  makes  the  choice  very  easy  for 
me.  At  a  time  when  the  American 
economy  appears  to  be  on  the  thresh- 
old of  recovering  from  a  long  and  deep 
recession,  it  makes  no  sense  whatever 
to  adopt  a  budget  that  would  spend 
more,  tax  more,  and  borrow  more  to 
cover  deficits. 

Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  we  em- 
barked on  a  new  economic  program  for 
America  based  on  less  Government 
spending,  less  inflation,  and  lower 
taxes.  It  is  a  program  that  offers  real 
hope  for  strong  economic  growth  in 
the  months  and  years  ahead,  and  the 
Latta  budget  would  keep  us  on  course. 

The  biggest  remaining  problem  is 
the  budget  deficit,  which  some  esti- 
mates have  placed  at  far  more  than 
$100  bUllon  for  the  1983  fiscal  year. 
The  prospect  of  such  huge  Federal 
borrowing  is  a  prime  cause  of  high  in- 
terest rates  that  are  plaguing  the 
economy. 

The  Latta  substitute  has  the  virtue 
of  keeping  the  budget  deficit  under 
the  $100  billion  mark,  sending  the 
right  signal  to  the  nervous  financial 
markets  that  we  intend  to  apply  stem 
controls  on  spending.  That  is  the  mes- 
sage to  permit  a  decline  in  interest 
rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  important  to  un- 
derstand how  our  economy  fell  into 
such  deep  economic  trouble.  Prom 
1970  to  1980,  Federal  spending  almost 
tripled,  the  per  capita  tax  burden  in- 
creased   150   percent,   and   consumer 


prices  weiit  up  112  percent  as  meas- 
ured by  thfe  Consumer  Price  Index. 

Congress  was  on  a  spending  spree 
that  created  waves  of  inflation  and  a 
rising  tax  I  burden,  while  some  of  us 
were  struggling  against  the  tide  and 
demanding  a  slowdown  in  Federal 
spending. 

There  has  been  almost  no  real 
growth  of  jthe  American  economy  in  3 
years.  We  I  had  the  recession  of  1980 
followed  duickly  by  the  recession  of 
1981-82.  a|id  it  should  be  obvious  to 
everybody  that  Government  cannot 
spend  us  to  prosperity. 

Last  yeat,  with  a  new  President  and 
a  new  Coneress.  we  started  correcting 
the  causes]  of  the  economic  blight  we 
have  endurfed.  The  dramatic  fall  of  the 
inflation  rite  and  the  tax  cuts  taking 
effect  this  year  and  next  year  are  the 
foundation  for  strong  economic 
growth.      1 

The  way  to  reduce  the  nagging  prob- 
lem of  high  budget  deficits  is  not  by 
raising  tax^s,  but  instead  by  exercising 
discipline  Ion  spending.  The  Latta 
budget  accomplishes  that  by  a  consid- 
erable margin  In  contrast  with  the 
Jones  version.* 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  E>elaware.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  In  support  of  the  bipartisan 
recovery  budget  proposal.  While  there 
are  many  fehortcomings  in  this  plan, 
many  programs  that  should  receive  a 
higher  levdl  of  funding,  I  belive  it  de- 
serves the  jupport  of  this  House. 

We  need!  to  approve  a  budget,  so 
that  we  m»  go  to  conference  with  the 
Senate  anc^work  out  a  final,  workable 
plan.  I  will  lurge  my  colleagues  on  that 
conference  bommittee  to  come  up  with 
more  equitible  funding  levels  for  pro- 
grams suchj  as  medicare  and  medicaid, 
education  and  job  training,  legal  serv- 
ices, and  other  important  people  pro- 
grams,        j 

However.  I  in  the  meantime,  this 
House  mu*t  send  a  signal  to  the 
Nation  that  we  are  serious  about  low- 
ering inteiest  rates,  putting  people 
back  to  woilc.  and  returning  our  econo- 
my to  the  ciath  of  full  recovery. 

And  how  do  we  send  that  signal?  We 
do  it  by  fiflfiUing  our  responsibilities 
and  approving  a  budget  that  narrows 
the  deficit^  A  budget  that  will,  in  a 
phased-in.  jret  determined  way.  bring 
us  to  a  balanced  budget.  Among  the 
proposals  before  this  House  today,  bi- 
partisan reeovery  plan  has  the  lowest 
deficits,  arid  more  quickly  balances 
revenues  with  expenditures. 

That  is  lK)w  we  tell  the  millions  of 
unemployed  working  men  and  women 
that  there  will  be  jobs  for  them.  That 
is  how  we  will  lower  interest  rates  so 
American  families  can  once  again  pur- 
chase a  hoiae,  and  realize  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  I 

I  believe  pe  must  continue  the  Fed- 
eral Goverfunenfs  important  obliga- 
tions to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly, 
and  those  Americans  with  special 
needs.  Thcfee  responsibilities  will  be 
carried  on  only  if  we  achieve  economic 
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recovery.  We  cannot  do  that  unless  we 
pass  a  budget. 

Today's  economic  conditions  demand 
that  we  take  difficult,  yet  responsible 
actions.  Simpler  raising  taxes  to  fi- 
spending  of  the  Feder- 
is  a  proven  failure.  We 
policy  for  years,  and 
where  did  it  lead  us?  At  the  end  of  the 
previous  administration,  the  prime 
percent  and  inflation 
raged  along  at  i  nearly  13  percent  clip. 
Today,  inflation  is  down  around  5  per- 
cent, and  the  prime  down  to  about  16 
percent— still  U>o  high,  but  a  definite 
improvement  oyer  21.5  percent. 

Clearly,  conttiuing  the  broad  thrust 
of  the  economic  recovery  program  we 
began  last  ye^  represents  our  best 
hope.  That  program  is  a  sound  and  ef- 
volving  restraint  in 
r     taxes,     responsible 


fective    plan 
spending,     lowi 


monetary 
reform. 

Those  of  us 
and  hard  to  ea 
of  tdxes  on 
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■eady  to  give  up  on  our 
)gram  that  has  only 
been  in  place  fpr  8  short  months.  We 
are  not  ready  to  return  to  the  failed 
policies  of  the  past  that  taxed  and 
spent  until  ouf  economy  was  on  its 
lot  ready  to  return  to 
wer  productivity,  slow 
liscourage  savings  auid 
tie  us  more  and  more 
to  Government!  subsidies  and  Govern- 
ment control.  I 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  our  pro- 


knees.  We  are 
policies  that  Ic 
down  growth, 
investment  suic 


gram  a  chance 


to  work  for  all  Ameri- 


cans and  approve  a  budget.* 
•  Mr.  ERDAHt.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
decision  we  haf^e  to  make  is  an  ex- 
tremely difficult  one.  No  one  wants  to 
vote  to  cut  programs  that  are  provid- 
ing benefits  to  people.  However,  the 
rapid  growth  oif  such  programs  over 
the  last  decade  has  resulted  in  a  rapid- 
ly growing  Federal  budget,  deficit  fi- 
nancing and  a  trillion  dollar  national 
debt.  This  has  produced  a  stagnant 
economy,  declifiing  productivity  auid 
unacceptable  levels  of  unemployment. 
It  is  essential  Jthat  the  economy  be 
stimulated  so  that  jobs  will  be  availa- 
ble for  aU  who  ^ant  to  work.  We  need 
to  pass  a  budget  today  that  will  be  a 
clear  signal  t^  Wall  Street.  Main 
Street,  and  Elm  Street  that  Congress 
is  firm  in  its  intention  to  reduce  the 
deficit  and  therieby  ease  the  pressures 
that  produce  high  interest  rates  and 
the  resulting  economic  slump. 

Of  the  thre^  alternatives  offered 
here  today,  th^  Latta  budget  is  the 
only  budget  th»t  adequately  gets  the 
deficit  figures  down  to  a  range  that  I 
consider  acceptable.  Without  any 
siction  on  the  bfidget.  we  are  facing  a 
for  fiscal  yeau- 1983  of 
$181.8  billion,  "pie  Latta  budget  pro- 
vides a  deficit  of  $99  billion  in  fiscal 
Jones  budget  deficit 
billion  for  fiscal  year 


year  1983.  The 
figiu-es  of  $107 


1983  and  that  :lgure  is  arrived  at.  in 
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piut.  by  assuming  increased  revenues 
of  $31  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  These 
figures  are  unrealistic.  There  is  no  way 
that  revenue  increases  of  that  magni- 
tude can  be  achieved  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  in  an 
election  year.  It  will  be  difficult,  if  not 
impossible,  for  the  committee  to  raise 
revenues  by  $20  billion.  Given  this  sce- 
nario, the  Jones  budget  would  have  a 
deficit  projection  closer  to  $118  billion. 

I  do  have  some  serious  reservations 
about  many  aspects  of  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute as  well.  The  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member, 
worked  very  hard  to  develop  a  bal- 
anced approach  to  both  the  deficit 
problem  and  the  need  for  continued 
education  funding.  Unfortunately,  the 
restrictive  rule  which  was  passed  yes- 
terday, and  which  I  opposed,  did  not 
allow  any  of  us  to  offer  the  amend- 
ments which  would  eliminate  many  of 
the  ambiguities  and  uncertainties  of 
the  current  budget  choices. 

As  a  member  of  the  Select  Education 
Subcommittee  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee,  which  has  particu- 
lar interests  in  Federal  programs 
which  affect  handicapped  children 
and  disabled  adults,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  assumptions  in  the 
Latta  substitute  for  function  500  in- 
clude $50,000,000  more  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  education  of  handicapped 
children  over  the  1982  baseline,  an  8.6- 
percent  increase  over  1982  for  voca- 
tional rehabilitation.  This  would  pro- 
vide for  an  appropriation  of  $1,029  bil- 
lion. If  my  understanding  is  correct,  I 
will  support  the  Latta  substitute,  but  I 
caution  my  colleagues  that  others  like 
myself  seek  a  clear  national  policy  in 
support  of  programs  for  the  disabled, 
and  we  should  work  in  conference  to 
correct  any  inherent  inconsistencies  in 
various  proposals.  To  promote  a  clear 
strong  policy  in  support  of  disabled 
Americans  makes  good  economic 
sense. 

As  a  member  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment briefly  on  some  other  education 
programs.  I  am  pleased  to  see  the 
Latta  substitute  assumes  add-ons  of 
$130  million  to  the  current  level  of 
fimding  for  chapter  I  of  the  Education 
Consolidation  and  Improvement  Act. 
This  chapter  deals  with  compensatory 
education.  Further,  the  Latta  substi- 
tute assiunes  sui  add-on  of  $78  million 
to  the  current  level  of  funding  for 
chapter  II  of  the  ECIA,  which  is  the 
block  grant  approved  last  year.  While 
these  add-ons  represent  only  a  partial 
restoration  of  cuts  made  during  the 
1981  reconciliation  process,  I  feel  that 
they  reflect  concern  for  disadvantaged 
children  and  their  need  for  compensa- 
tory education.  Similarly.  I  support 
the  Latta  substitute  assumption  of  a 
$109  million  add-on  for  Pell  grants. 
This,  too,  reflects  support  for  our  Na- 
tion's needy  college-bound  students. 
While  I  personally  would  prefer  to  see 


larger  add-ons,  the  economic  condi- 
tions that  our  Nation  faces  prevent  it. 
The  add-ons  in  the  Latta  substitute 
do,  however,  acknowledge  the  impor- 
tance of  a  Federal  role  in  meeting  edu- 
cational needs  of  elementary  and  post- 
secondary  students. 

Let  me  comment  briefly  on  health 
programs.  We  see  the  need  to  work  to 
curb  costs  of  health  care.  I  do  not  sug- 
gest that  quality  of  care  be  sacrificed 
to  save  money,  but  steps  can  be  taken, 
as  recognized  in  the  Latta  bill,  to  bring 
down  health  costs  inflated  because  of 
duplicative  paperwork,  review  proce- 
dures, or  overhead  reimbursement. 
These  savings  can  come  about  without 
shortchanging  the  intended  benefici- 
aries, the  people  served. 

Our  dilemma  revolves  around 
whether  we  want  to  act  responsibly  as 
a  body  and  pass  a  budget  that  will  go 
into  conference  committee  with  the 
Senate-passed  version.  In  my  mind,  to 
do  nothing  would  be  fau-  worse  than  to 
pass  a  budget  with  which  I  have  some 
reservations.* 

*  Mr.  HOLLENBECK  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  rise  to  share  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  Chamber  some  of  my  thoughts 
concerning  the  budget  substitutes 
before  us  and  relate  these  observations 
to  our  country  and  the  needs  of  the 
Ninth  Congressional  District  in  New 
Jersey. 

While  I  agree  with  the  President 
that  the  Federal  deficit  must  be  low- 
ered, that  we  must  reduce  the  tax 
burden,  and  that  we  should  move  in 
the  direction  of  smaller  government,  I 
deeply  feel  that  many  of  the  proposals 
contained  within  the  Latta  budget  as 
revised  from  2  weeks  ago  will  accom- 
plish these  goals  at  the  expense  of  the 
Northeast.  I  have  supported  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  past,  but  believe  that 
many  aspects  of  his  budget  and  the 
Latta  substitute  are  this  year  detri- 
mental to  the  essential  needs  of  New 
Jersey  and  the  entire  Northeastern 
region. 

President  Reagan's  February  budg- 
et, which  is  before  us  today  as  the  ve- 
hicle through  which  consideration  of 
the  budget  alternatives  will  proceed, 
was  meant  to  be  the  next  step  in  the 
administration's  program  to  reduce 
Federal  spending,  cut  taxes,  and  pro- 
vide for  certain  necessary  increases  in 
defense  expenditures.  The  President 
stated  publicly  that  if  his  budget  were 
fully  enacted  into  law  our  Federal 
deficit  would.be  held  to  $91.5  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983  and  would  decline 
steadily  in  the  years  to  follow.  While 
the  President  had  the  best  of  inten- 
tions, it  was  widely  recognized  by 
economists  aind  business  leaders  that 
the  adoption  of  the  administration 
budget  would  lead  to  unacceptably 
high  deficits. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  if  the 
President's  budget  were  to  be  fully  en- 
acted by  this  body  our  Federal  deficit 
would  be  $132.4  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983  according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  This  is  unacceptable 


even  by  the  President's  own  stamdard 
for  reducing  the  Federal  deficit.  Pl- 
nsjicial  leaders  have  argued  that  the 
large  budget  deficits— with  the  pros- 
pect of  even  higher  budget  deficits  to 
come  in  the  future— would  create  ser- 
vere  pressures  in  the  Nation's  credit 
markets,  keeping  interest  rates  at  un- 
fortunately high  levels,  and  thereby 
preventing  recovery  from  the  current 
recession. 

Of  the  two  budget  alternatives 
before  us  this  afternoon  both  vn  rela- 
tively close  in  terms  of  the  projected 
deficit.  In  fiscal  year  1983  the  LatU 
substitute  calls  for  a  deficit  which  is 
$8.2  billion  lower  thaui  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute. However,  by  fiscal  year  1985. 
this  situation  has  been  reversed  with 
the  Jones  deficit  lower  tham  Uie  Latta 
deficit  by  $11.7  billion.  In  terms  of  cu- 
mulative deficits  over  3  years,  Jones  is 
cleau-ly  less  than  Latta.  Deficits  pre- 
viouly  approved  by  the  Senate  are 
higher  than  those  of  either  House  pro- 
posal throughout  this  period,  while 
the  deficits  resulting  from  the  Presi- 
dent's proposals  are  the  highest  of  all. 

Under  the  administration's  proposad 
before  us  today,  medicaid  cuts  total 
$57  million  for  New  Jersey.  Of  this 
amount  approximately  $4  million 
would  be  taJcen  from  residents  of  New 
Jersey's  Ninth  Congressional  District. 
Food  stamp  cuts  would  be  $66  million 
from  New  Jersey  recipients  and  par- 
ticulau-ly  hit  hard  familes  of  the  work- 
ing poor:  32,000  recipients  who  try  to 
work  would  lose  eligibility  or  have 
benefits  severely  reduced.  Welfare 
(AFDC)  cuts  totaling  $47  million  In 
New  Jersey  would  tighten  eligibility 
still  further. 

The  President's  budget  states  that 
our  basic  welfare  standau-d  is,  "To  help 
the  poor  work  their  way  out  of  need 
rather  than  fostering  dependence  on 
government  assistance."  The  aulminis- 
tration's  budget  proposals,  however, 
would  simply  continue  those  policies 
initiated  last  year  which,  in  fact,  elimi- 
nated most  incentives  to  encourage 
the  poor  to  seek  and  hold  jobs.  These 
policies  are  a  direct  consequence  of 
the  administration's  view  that  welfare 
should  serve  the  extreme  poor.  It  was 
bad  policy  last  year  to  achieve  much 
of  the  welfare  savings  at  the  expense 
of  the  working  poor.  It  is  surely  mis- 
guided to  make  deeper  cuts  this  year. 
Supplementing  the  marginal  incomes 
of  the  working  poor  is  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  part  of  a  sensible  welfao^ 
policy.  Neither  New  Jersey  nor  the 
Nation  can  afford  a  set  of  welfare  pro- 
grams which  drive  the  poor  out  of  the 
work  force. 

Now,  in  place  of  the  initial  proposal, 
the  House  Republican  leadership  com- 
promise being  offered  by  Mr.  Latta 
places  even  further  unauxseptable  cuts 
on  entitlement  programs.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  understand  that  the  new 
Latta  proposal  more  than  doubles  the 
cuts  in  basic  benefit  prograuns  for  the 
poor  over  what  they  were  in  the  origi- 
nal Latta  proposal. 
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Proponents  of  the  new  Latta  pack- 
age claim  that  such  large  savings  will 
come  from  reform  of  the  medicare/ 
medicaid  reimbursement  systems  for 
hospitals  and  physicians.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  comprehensive,  across- 
the-board  reforms  these  cuts  will  be 
shifted  to  medicare/medicaid  benefici- 
aries and  private  pay  patients.  I  be- 
lieve that  cuts  of  this  nature  will  un- 
doubtably  require  the  Nation's  elderly 
to  pay  huge  new  out-of-pocket  costs 
for  medical  care. 

I  feel  that  requiring  such  cuts  fails 
to  recognize  that  the  elderly's  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  medicare  increased  as 
a  result  of  last  year's  cuts.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  such  a  cut  can  be  justified 
when  medicare  now  pays  only  38  to  44 
percent  of  older  persons  total  health 
care  costs. 

The  Latta  substitute  represents  a 
loss  of  at  least  $2.1  billion  in  housing 
for  the  State  of  New  Jersey  during  the 
next  3  fiscsd  years.  Section  8  subsidies 
would  be  reduced  so  that  106  planned 
housing  units  for  senior  citizens  in 
Hackensack,  N.J.,  could  no  longer  be 
afforded.  Statewide  it  is  my 
understanding  that  1,715  dwelling 
units  intendf'ri  for  both  families  and 
senior  citizens  could  not  be  construct- 
ed. I  find  these  cutbacks  under  the  re- 
vised Latta  proposal  to  be  just  as  unac- 
ceptable as  I  found  them  in  the  origi- 
nal proposal  voted  down  by  the  House 
2  weeks  ago.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to 
support  cuts  of  this  nature  when  fund- 
ing is  being  directed  instead  to  an  al- 
ready bloated  defense  budget  which  I 
addressed  in  the  amendment  I  intro- 
duced to  the  Jones. 

The  proponents  of  the  revised  Latta 
package  have  claimed  that  education 
is  provided  as  an  addon  over  fiscal 
year  1982  levels.  This  assertion  ignores 
several  fundamental  facts  that  seem  to 
me  to  add  to  education  cuts  in  the 
Latta  package.  I  direct  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  fact  that  $700 
million  in  deferrals  are- not  included  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  function  500  base- 
line thus  lowering  the  base  to  which 
the  additions  are  made.  Latta  reduces 
funding  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program.  Latta  reduces  need- 
based  student  aid  programs  and  re- 
duces funding  for  scientific  research. 
This  will  detrimentally  affect  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  NASA,  and 
space  research.  With  tuition  costs  in- 
creasing as  Federal  support  programs 
decrease,  we  face  the  very  real  danger 
of  sacrificing  the  most  important  in- 
vestment in  our  future— educational 
opportunity  for  our  citizens— in  the 
name  of  short-term  budget  savings. 

The  Latta  energy  budget  represents 
a  revised  $1.4  billion  reduction  below 
fiscal  year  1982  program  levels.  Under 
these  provisions,  I  am  afraid  Congress 
will  be  taking  additional  steps  to  aban- 
don its  attempt  to  establish  a  national 
energy  policy  that  pursues  a  balanced 
and  broad  based  range  of  energy  pro- 


grams. Rel  eving  our  dependence  on 
foreign  oil  i ;  vital  to  our  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  the  deep  cuts  or 
total  elimin  ition  of  many  conservation 
and  renewable  energy  programs  will 
not  serve  to  foster  U.S.  energy 
independente. 

The  revisd  Latta  package  reduces 
the  natura  resources  and  environ- 
ment function  by  $400  million  below 
fiscal  year  ^982  levels.  At  a  time  when 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agen- 
cy's responaibilities  are  increasing,  the 
resources  allocated  under  Latta  for 
the  achievetnent  of  its  tasks  will  be  in- 
adequate. I  believe  that  the  environ- 
mental lawi  which  protect  the  health 
of  the  Am(  rican  public  and  maintain 
the  qualitji  of  our  natural  environ- 
ment shouli  1  not  be  abrogated  through 
the  budget  process  by  this  Congress. 
In  a  time  o '.  increasing  environmental 
concern,  wi  i  must  address  the  prob- 
lems of  hazardous  waste  disposal  and 
provide  the'  necessary  funding  for  the 
Environmei|tal  Protection  Agency. 

In  sunmiiry,  the  revised  Latta  pro- 
posal beforp  the  Congress  this  after- 
noon reduOes  the  deficit  by  making 
drastic  cut4  in  entitlement  programs 
designed  toi  help  the  poor.  Outlay  re- 
ductions b^ow  current  services  levels 
would  be  d  rected  at  medicare,  medic- 
aid, food  s  amps,  AFDC.  child  nutri- 
tion, guaranteed  student  loans,  and 
supplement  il  security  income.  While 
nondcfense  discretionary  programs 
will  be  froz4  n  at  fiscal  year  1982  levels, 
Latta  proposes  reductions  in  the  fol- 
lowing discretionary  programs:  em- 
ployment alid  training,  transportation, 
energy,  postal  service,  space  and  sci- 
ence, subsidized  housing,  health  pro- 
grams, education,  legal  services,  and 
small  business  loans.  The  Jones 
budget  altoTiative  shows  that  we  do 
not  have  ^  severely  reduce  entitle- 
ment and  discretionary  programs  in 
order  to  rtduce  our  Federal  deficit; 
however  it  ioes  not  measure  up  in  its 
treatment  of  defense  spending.  As 
well,  it  raisi  ts  taxes  in  an  unacceptable 
amount  wit  lout  greatly  decreasing  the 
deficit.  I  ciimot  support  it.  I  cannot 
support  Latita.« 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  have  listened  to  the  debate  today, 
one  question  kept  running  through  my 
mind:  Who  jwill  operate  the  machinery 
of  our  Natipn?  I  fear  that  too  many  of 
my  colleagues  fail  to  recognize  that 
education  Is  critical  to  our  survival. 
We  need  a  strong  defense,  but  can  we 
have  one  sn  the  basis  of  weapons 
alone?  We  i  leed  educated,  trained  serv- 
ice people.  Can  we  continue  to  lead 
the  world  n  science  and  technology? 
Will  we  h(,ve  a  well-informed  public 
capable  of  i  ireserving  our  democracy? 

Education  is  the  key  to  the  hope  of 
the  future,  j just  as  it  has  been  the  suc- 
cess of  the*  past.  For  every  dollar  in- 
vested in  Education,  we  get  a  high 
return  in  increased  productivity. 

The  Latti  substitute  proposed  reduc- 
tions of  9562  million  in  education 
budget    authority    including    elemen- 


tary, secondary, 


nated   from  th( 
loan   program, 
make  in  these 
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and  vocational  educa- 
tion and  in  finaiicial  assistance  for  col- 
lege students.  This  substitute  results 
in  a  half  millioq  students  being  elimi- 
guaranteed  student 
The    investments   we 
programs  is  the  very 


same  investment  we  make  in  our  Na- 
tion's future.  If  our  own  young  people 
don't  have  access  to  the  skills  required 
by  business,  wh^re  will  business  turn? 
As  we  move  frojn  an  industrial  econo- 
my to  an  increasingly  technological 
one,  we  must  i  have  people  trained 
whether  by  colleges  or  by  vocational- 
technical  schools.  Or  will  we  fall 
behind  Germany,  Japan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  ot  ler  nations  in  world 
markets. 

This  is  not  a  problem  that  can  be 
turned  over  to  i  he  States.  First  of  all, 
it  is  a  problem  of  national  scope.  But 
equally  importa  it.  the  States  are  in  no 
financial  condition  to  bear  any  greater 
burden. 


On  the  basi 
more  than  1  mil 
low  achieving 
title  I  services, 
lose  training  ui 
grams.  That  w; 
substitute   we 
posed  spending 


of  Gramm-Latta  II, 
ion  disadvantaged  and 
ildren  will  be  denied 
another  300,000  will 
der  vocational  ed  pro- 
last  year.  The  Latta 
onsidered   today   pro- 
26  billion  for  function 


500,  education,  training,  and  employ- 


ment. That  is 
Latta  substitute 
$1.7  billion  les 
for    current    s< 


billion  less  than  the 
of  2  weeks  ago.  It  is 
than  what  is  needed 
^rvices.  Our  country 
cannot  afford  this  level  of  loss  in  pro- 
grams that  benefit  our  most  treasured 
resource— the  Gpd-given  human  minds 
of  oiu-  young  people.* 
•  Mr.  CLAUaiN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today  the  primary  issue  in  considering 
the  three  budget  proposals  before  us  is 
whether  the  Congress  is  willing  to 
offer  the  leadership  necessary  to  bring 
about  a  healthji|  economy.  The  failure 
of  the  House  2 1  weeks  ago  to  adopt  a 
budget  after  cohsideration  of  8  differ- 
ent proposals  ^d  68  amendments  is 
clearly  not  resoonsive  enough  to  the 
concerned  citizens  across  the  Nation 
who  are  demanding  that  we  put  an 
end  to  the  paralysis  of  decisionmaking. 

Make  no  mistake,  the  burden  of 
action  falls  upojn  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. The  bther  body  has  already 
passed  a  budget  proposal  and  is  wait- 
ing to  go  to  coilference  so  that  we  can 
demonstrate  our  commitment  to  solv- 
ing our  economic  problems.  The 
Budget  Act  has  had  some  difficult 
challenges  overl  the  past  8  years,  how- 
ever, the  Congress  hsis  been  successful 
in  putting  tqgether  budget  after 
budget.  This  year,  the  process  is  facing 
its  greatest  challenge  ever.  The  budget 
for  fiscal  year  '<  1983  must  fulfill  the 
long-term  responsibility  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  providing  adequate, 
fair,  and  balanced  levels  of  spending 
for  both  defense  and  social  programs, 
and  at  the  sam(  t  time,  provide  the  nec- 
essary impetus)  to  get  the  economy 
moving. 


Mr.  Chairman,  the  reason  we  failed 
to  pass  any  of  the  budget  proposals 
during  the  last  week  in  May  was 
simple— a  budget  with  a  deficit  of  over 
$100  billion  will  not  pass.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  American  people  are  willing 
to  accept  a  deficit  of  over  $100  billion. 
The  message  is  clear— what  I  am  hear- 
ing from  my  congressional  district  is: 
"Enough  is  enough— get  politics  out  of 
the  economy— cut  spending— reduce 
the  deficit— reduce  Government  bor- 
rowing—lower interest  rates— now," 
Voter  surveys  consistently  reveal  that 
the  Nation's  fiscal  problems  are  of 
highest  priority  to  4  out  of  5  Ameri- 
cans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  join  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  the  Latta  bipartisan 
budget  package.  It  is  the  only  package 
which  contains  a  balanced  deficit  re- 
duction package  which  cuts  the  deficit 
to  below  $100  billion.  It  is  the  only 
package  which  puts  the  deficit  on  a 
steady  downward  path,  dropping  the 
deficit  to  approximately  1  percent  of 
the  GNP  by  fiscal  year  1985.  It  is  the 
only  package  which  permits  addbacks 
to  the  administration  budget  for  key 
domestic  education  and  social  pro- 
grams, including  medicare,  while  still 
achieving  $16  billion  in  discretionary 
and  entitlement  savings.  It  is  the  only 
package  which  achieves  defense  econo- 
mies of  $11  billion  and  still  permits  a  7 
percent  real  growth  rate  to  carry  for- 
ward our  defense  rebuilding  program. 
Finally,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
members  of  the  Republican  leadership 
for  being  responsive  to  the  earlier 
votes  on  the  perfecting  amendments 
which,  2  weeks  ago.  gave  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  to  lift  the  pro- 
posed caps  on  COLA'S  for  Federal  and 
military  retirees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  process  of  eco- 
nomic recovery  can  continue  under 
the  bipartisan  recovery  budget  resolu- 
tion. Let  us  not  lose  this  opportunity- 
it  is  what  the  American  people  want.# 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
find  myself  today  in  the  unenviable 
position  of  being  unable  to  vote  for 
either  budget  substitute  that  is  being 
brought  to  the  floor  for  consideration. 
I  regret  that  this  is  so,  because  I  am 
acutely  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  fi- 
nancial markets  in  this  country  are 
waiting  anxiously  to  see  if  the  Con- 
gress will  find  the  discipline  and  the 
willpower  to  control  Federal  spending 
and  deficits.  The  fate  of  investment 
decisions  which  are  critical  to  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  of  our  private  sector 
and  the  Nation  hinges  on  what  we  do. 

Two  weeks  ago.  during  the  first 
round  of  budget  resolution  votes.  I 
voted  for  two  budgets,  the  Aspin/coali- 
tion  substitute  and  the  unamended 
House  Budget  Committee  bill.  The  co- 
alition budget  was  my  first  choice.  It 
was  the  handiwork  primarily  of  five 
moderate  Democrats  and  five  moder- 
ate Republicans,  including  myself, 
known  as  the  "Gang  of  Ten."  For  sev- 


eral weeks,  we  met  in  an  effort  to  find 
the  common  denominators  which 
could  attract  Members  of  both  parties 
and  which  could  leave  behind  the  par- 
tisan posturing  which  had  character- 
ized negotiations  to  that  point.  Of  the 
three  major  budget  blueprints  before 
the  House  at  that  time,  it  had  the 
lowest  fiscal  year  1983  deficit,  under 
$100  billion  by  our  estimates,  and  the 
largest  3-year  deficit  reduction  figure. 

When  the  coalition  budget  was  de- 
feated, in  a  second  effort  to  see  a  reso- 
lution adopted.  I  voted  for  the  House 
Budget  Committee  bill  in  unamended 
form,  even  though  I  was  far  from 
pleased  with  it.  What  happened  in  the 
final  analysis  is  history.  After  debat- 
ing 8  budgets  and  considering  some  67 
amendments,  the  House  voted  every- 
thing down. 

It  is  ironic  to  me  that,  after  this  de- 
bacle, no  real  attempt  was  made  to 
find  a  middle  ground.  At  the  request 
of  the  steering  committee  for  the 
group  of  moderate  Republicans  known 
as  the  Gypsy  Moths,  I  participated  in 
the  negotiations  on  the  new  Republi- 
can substitute.  Latta  II.  I  approached 
these  sessions  in  good  faith.  My  goal 
was  to  get  the  Republican  leadership 
to  agree  to  funding  restorations  in 
enough  key  program  areas  to  insure 
moderate  Republican  support  for  the 
final  product  and  adoption  of  that 
plan  by  the  full  House. 

Other  participants  in  the  bargaining 
meetings  were  representatives  of  the 
Reagan  administration,  the  Boll  Wee- 
vils, or  Southern  Democrats,  and  the 
Yellow  Jackets,  or  conservative  Re- 
publicans. I  made  clear  that  I  could 
not  accept  some  of  the  program  cuts 
that  had  been  included  in  Latta  I  and 
many  of  the  new  proposals  for  cuts 
over  and  above  Latta  I  that  were  on 
the  table  for  discussion. 

I  recommended  that  the  revision 
draft  be  modified  so  that  an  additional 
$3  billion  in  defense  savings  be 
achieved  and  an  additional  $2.2  billion 
in  revenues  be  raised,  bringing  the  rev- 
enue total  more  in  line  with  the 
Senate  budget  revenue  figxire. 

With  the  total  $5.2  billion  freed  up 
in  this  manner.  I  suggested  the  follow- 
ing redistribution  scheme:  $737  million 
to  function  500  to  bring  education 
spending  into  line  with  the  Simon 
amendment  to  Latta  I;  $1.1  billion  to 
function  270  to  protect  the  energy  pro- 
grams important  to  the  Northeast; 
$2.5  billion  to  function  550  to  guard 
against  undue  benefit  reductions  for 
medicare  recipients;  $700  million  to 
function  600  for  the  food  stamp  and 
WIC  programs;  and  $127  million  to 
function  600  for  unemployment  com- 
[>ensation.  I  felt  certain  that  this  reor- 
dering of  priorities  within  the  general 
Latta  budget  framework  would  pro- 
duce a  plan  acceptable  to  the  Gypsy 
Moths  and  to  the  House  as  a  whole. 

Unfortunately,  instead  of  moving 
toward  the  middle  of  the  political 
spectrum,  over  my  protests  the  negoti- 
ators move  further  to  the  right.  Al- 


though $1.7  billion  of  the  Latta  I 
medicare  cut  was  restored,  largely  in 
view  of  the  overwhelming  votes  on  the 
Oakar  amendments,  and  although 
most  of  the  necessary  unemployment 
compensation  funds  were  restored,  my 
other  recommendations  were  ignored 
and  deeper  cuts  were  made  in  new 
areas.  For  example,  disregarding  the 
will  of  the  House  as  expressed  on  the 
Simon  amendments  to  Latta  I.  Jones  I 
and  Aspin.  the  negotiators  not  only 
failed  to  add  back  any  education  fund- 
ing to  the  Latta  I  levels,  they  decided 
to  cut  an  additional  $400  million;  $304 
million  of  this  extra  reduction  is  at- 
tributable to  technical  reestimates 
which  have  yet  to  be  specified  or  ex- 
plained. 

At  the  same  time  this  was  occurring, 
the  Democrats,  in  their  revised 
budget,  were  moving  further  to  the 
left.  They  come  to  us  now  with  an 
unacceptably  high  deficit.  The  net 
result  is  that  the  objectionable  fea- 
tures of  both  original  proposals  have 
been  worsened  rather  than  improved 
upon. 

Returning  to  the  Latta  II  blueprint, 
it  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
budget  poses  a  serious  threat  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  New  Federalism  propos- 
al which  is  presently  under  negotia- 
tion between  the  States  and  the  ad- 
ministration. I  say  this  after  having 
spoken  with  Richard  Snelling,  Gover- 
nor of  Vermont  and  chairman  of  the 
National  Governors  Association,  and  a 
party  to  these  negotiations.  As  Mem- 
bers will  recall,  the  President,  in  his 
state  of  the  Union  address  in  Janusu-y. 
suggested  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment take  over  the  State  share  of 
medicaid  payments  for  the  poor,  while 
the  States  take  over  the  Federal  share 
of  the  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  (AFDC)  program,  plus  the 
food  stamp  program,  currently  com- 
pletely federally  run.  After  consider- 
able criticism  of  this  idea  by  the 
States,  the  administration  modified  it 
so  that  Uncle  Sam  would  continue  to 
nm  food  stamps. 

Now  under  a  national  medicaid  pro- 
gram, certain  individuals  presently  eli- 
gible for  assistance  under  liberal  State 
plans,  such  as  the  Vermont  system, 
would  no  longer  be  eUgible.  We  are 
therefore  confronted  with  the  likeli- 
hood that,  with  a  national  program. 
States  like  Vermont  would  have  to 
pull  in  the  slack  with  some  sort  of  sup- 
plemental medical  benefits  program. 
Latta  II  would  exacerbate  this  situa- 
tion by  putting  into  effect  a  real  re- 
duction in  medicaid.  In  fiscal  year 
1982,  the  program  level  is  $17.82  bil- 
lion in  outlays.  Under  Latta  II.  it 
would  be  $17.67  billion.  More  slack  to 
pull  in. 

The  same  problem  would  exist  for 
the  food  stamp/AFDC  portion  of  the 
New  Federalism.  Latta  II  would  fund 
the  food  stamp  program  at  $10.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983— excluding  the 
Puerto  Rican  part  of  the  program. 
The  1982  level  is  $10.6  billion.  Reduced 
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food  stamp  benefits  next  year,  under 
New  Federalism,  would  mean  addition- 
al State  expenditures  for  their  AFDC 
programs.  We  all  know  that  a  good 
number  of  States  have  been  using  the 
food  stamp  program  to  subsidize  their 
shares  of  the  AFDC  program  for  years 
by  setting  low  AFDC  benefit  levels. 
With  the  Latta  II  food  stamp  cut,  we 
could  see  the  roles  reversed  here.  The 
States  that  would  be  hardest  hit  would 
be  those  who  had  the  most  liberal  eli- 
gibility criteria.  Particularly  in  a  State 
like  Vermont,  which  already  has  a 
very  high  tax  effort,  we  will  be  hard 
pressed  to  generate  the  necessary  new 
revenues.  We  rank  near  the  bottom  in 
terms  of  per  capital  personal  income 
and  out  State  and  local  taxes  as  a  per- 
cent of  adjusted  personal  income  have 
been  as  high  as  12.31  percent. 

Let  me  turn  to  some  other  areas  of 
the  budget  where  I  feel  that  Latta  II 
has  a  serious  funding  shortfall.  All 
told.  Latta  I  reduced  funding  for  the 
core  entitlement  programs  for  the 
poor  by  roughly  $8  billion  over  3 
years;  Latta  II  slashes  them  by  nearly 
$18  biUion. 

For  the  food  stamp  program,  Latta 
II  cuts  much  more  than  the  reductions 
contained  in  legislation  introduced 
earlier  this  year  by  Senator  Dole.  In 
introducing  his  bill.  Senator  Dole 
pointed  out  that  his  1983  reduction  of 
$750  million  was  as  far  as  Congress 
could  go  without  causing  serious  harm 
to  the  needy.  The  Latta  II  1983  food 
stamp  cut  is  $1.3  billion. 

For  subsidized  housing,  Latta  II  pro- 
vides only  $7.4  billion  in  outlays  next 
year,  and  actually  has  a  negative  $5 
billion  in  budget  authority,  represent- 
ing a  $22.6  billion  cut  from  the  Jones 
budget. 

I  think  the  transportation  function 
is  also  seriously  underfounded,  with 
fiscal  year  1983  outlays  of  only  $20  bil- 
lion. Mr.  Latta  proposes  to  cut  back 
on  interstate  transfers,  which  will 
have  serious  implications  for  Vermont, 
which  has  used  interstate  money  to 
fund  important  primary  and  second- 
ary projects.  Latta  II  also  provides  a 
low  funding  level  for  Amtrak,  which 
could  Jeopardize  the  Montrealer. 

Two  additional  points.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. The  Latta  defense  budget  is  far 
too  high.  Latta  II  cuts  defense  a  mere 
$300  million  more  than  Latta  I.  This 
token  gesture  is  not  sufficient.  The 
Aspin/coalition  oudget  provided  a  5 
percent  real  increase  for  defense  in 
1983  over  1982.  and  this  level  of  fund- 
ing was  more  than  adequate.  Latta  II 
provides  a  7  percent  real  increase.  I 
want  to  point  out  that  our  defense 
adequacy  will  be  determined  by  readi- 
ness, not  by  some  dollars  and  cents  re- 
lation to  defense  spending  by  Soviet 
bloc  countries.  The  Pentagon  has  yet 
to  come  up  here  to  the  Hill  and  pre- 
sent us  with  a  cogent,  comprehensive 
plan  of  where  it  thinks  threats  to  our 
national  security  around  the  world 
will  be  in  years  to  come,  and  what 


Mr.  Chaii 
urgently  ne 
House  of  Ri 


combination)  of  weapons  systems  will 
be  needed  tp  meet  those  threats.  We 
will  not  iiKure  security  simply  by 
throwing  miney  at  the  Pentagon.  The 
Latta  II  deoense  figures  will  be  infla- 
tionary, wil)  create  industrial  bottle- 
necks Eind  \^ill  hamper  the  productiv- 
ity of  our  pitvate  sector. 

Finally.  ^.  Chairman,  although  the 
deficit  figure  for  fiscal  year  1983  under 
the  Latta  p^  is  somewhat  appealing, 
it  is  also  beiguiling.  I  think  there  has 
been  some  legerdemain  used  in  arriv- 
ing at  the  $99.3  billion  figure,  and  I 
think  we  wiU  see  that  number  grow  in 
actuality  to  fvell  over  $100  billion  if  we 
adopt  this  pfen. 

inan,  while  this  country 
pds  a  budget  from  the 
[presentatives.  it  does  not 
need,  nor  will  it  be  well  served  by.  the 
Latta  II  budget.  We  need  a  plan  that 
balances  thej  need  for  a  strong  defense 
with  our  lefitimate  social  needs.  We 
need  a  plan  which  balances  the  need 
to  reduce  spending  and  taxes  and  keep 
the  deficit  down  with  our  duty  to 
honor  commitments  to  certain  basic 
rights  for  aU  Americans.  The  Latta  II 
budget  doesjnot  represent  this  sort  of 
equity  and  evenhandedness.  It  bleeds 
the  poor. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman.* 
•  Mr.  LACJOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  Ihas  been  a  lot  of  oratory 
today  about  what  the  Jones  budget 
will  do  for;  people,  what  the  Latta 
budget  will  do,  and  so  forth.  This  kind 
of  discussioh  is  important,  but  let  us 
be  candid  ifith  the  people:  What  we 
are  talking  About  here  today  is  only  an 
outline.  As  pn  outline,  it  is  extremely 
important,  even  essential.  It  projects 
the  total  spending  level  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  It 
projects  th^  total  spending  level  of  the 
Govemmeni  for  the  coming  fiscal 
a  revenue  target,  which 
^ells  out  our  intention  in 
new  taxes.  And  perhaps 
:antly,  it  sets  the  level  of 
>d  deficit  for  the  year, 
targets  are  vital  not  only 
to  the  planners,  administrators,  and 
users  of  Government  services  and  ben- 
io,  and  more  importantly, 
ite  sectors  of  the  econo- 
Street,  to  the  national 
clonal  financial  communi- 
[ain  Street,  to  investors 
lall.  and  to  savers  and  tax- 
payers. In  fict,  the  lack  of  a  final  deci- 
sion on  th^se  targets  most  certainly 
will  impede, economic  recovery  for  the 
Nation.  In  that  sense,  the  people  who 
have  perhaps  the  most  direct  interest 
in  what  wa  do  here  today  are  those 
who  are  out  of  work,  out  of  a  Job.  For 
them,  the  Imost  important  thing  is 
that  the  ecdnomic  recovery  succeed. 

What  thi^  resolution  does  not  do, 
Mr.  Chairmkn,  and  what  many  of  the 
speakers  today  and  the  special  interest 
groups  wholhave  been  deluging  our  of- 
fices with  clills  and  literature  over  the 
past  few  da  ys  seem  to  have  lost  sight 
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the  way  of 
most  signifi 
the  project 
These  three 


efits,  but 
to  the  priv 
my— to  Wa 
and  interna 
ty,  and  to 
large  and 


of,  is  that  this  document  does  not  set 
the  level  of  any  specific  program  for 
next  year.  I  have  had  calls  from 
groups  saying.  :iATTA  cuts  this  pro- 
gram," or  Jones  saves  that  program." 
Neither  Latta  :»or  Jones  "cuts"  or 
"saves"  any  Feceral  program.  That's 
not  what  this  dociunent  is  about.  And 
everyone  on  this  floor  knows  that,  or  I 
hope  they  do.  What  Latta.  Jones,  and 
all  the  rest  say,  it  how  much  we  intend 
to  collect,  in  total,  for  taxes  next  year, 
and  how  much]  more  we  intend  to 
in  other  words,  how 
into  the  hole.  That's 
.  _  this  document  really 

does,  and  even  ai  that,  there's  nothing 
binding  about  it.  It  will  be  superseded, 
hopefully  before  September  15,  by  the 
second  budget  Resolution,  which  will 
contain  binding  floors  and  ceilings. 

\t  has  been  said  today 
[>olitical  consumption. 
{cut  through  all  the 
Remains  an  important 
be  decided— namely, 
ve  going  to  put  the 


spend  next  year 
much  we're  goin^ 
the  only  thing 


So  a  lot  of  wh| 
is  rhetoric,  for 
But  when  you 
rhetoric,  there 
policy  question 
how  much  are 
Nation  into  debtlnext  year. 

This  is  not  an  idle  question.  Every- 
one v/ishes  theyjhad  enough  money  to 
spend  to  satisfy  their  desires.  As  indi- 
viduals, most  of  us  know  we  have  to  re- 
strain those  de^res- that  in  the  long 
run.  we  can  onlv  spend  as  much  as  we 
have.  The  samel  is  true  of  the  Nation. 
We  get  our  mjoney  from  only  one 
place— the  taxpayers. 

And  if  we  are  too  timid  to  ask 
today's  taxpayers  to  cough  up  enough 
money  to  meet]  our  spending  goals, 
then  the  only  o|ther  place  to  get  it  is 
from  tomorrows  taxpayers.  Those 
who  would  argue  that  it  doesn't 
matter  if  we  ru^  a  deficit  are  saying, 
in  essence,  that  i  we  should  steal  from 
otlr  children,  fiom  the  next  genera- 
tion. I 

Past  Congresses  have  burdened  the 
present  generation  of  taxpayers  with  a 
national  debt  Exceeding  $1  trillion. 
Under  the  prop<>sed  1983  budget  defi- 
cit, we  would  add  to  that  total  by  10 
percent. 

Just  to  take  an  example,  if  we  were 
to  extend  the  current  level  of  spending 
and  revenues  into  next  year,  the  re- 
sulting deficit  will  absorb  74  percent  of 
the  net  private  [savings  in  the  econo- 
my. Three-fourtps  of  the  money  avail- 
able in  the  ecoiiomy  for  job  creation, 
productivity  imiirovements,  capital  ex- 
penditures—woii(ld  be  absorbed  by  the 
deficit!  Under  the  Latta  substitute, 
that  absorption  Irate  would  be  reduced 
to  41  percent  neSct  year,  and  to  15  per- 
cent by  1985,  compared  to  67  percent 
in  1985  under  current  policy.  In  other 
words,  under  I<atta,  capital  will  be 
made  available  lor  the  creation  of  four 
times  as  many  new  Jobs  in  1985  as 
under  current  tolicy.  This  is  not  just 
an  abstract  concept,  Mr.  Chairman;  it 
translates  directjly  into  real  Jobs  in  the 
real  world.  The  Question  is  whether  we 
can  afford  to  c<intinue  under  a  policy 
in  which  two  ttiirds  of  the  available 


Job  creation  funds  are  eaten  up  by 
Government  borrowing. 

The  Jones  amendment  does  not  ad- 
dress this  issue.  In  fact,  the  Jones 
budget  exacerbates  the  problem  by 
taking  yet  more  tax  funds  out  of  the 
private  sector,  making  less  funds  avail- 
able for  investment. 

The  only  real  choice  available  to  us, 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  only  path  toward 
lower  deficits,  lower  interest  rates,  and 
more  Jobs,  is  the  path  laid  out  in  the 
Latta  proposal.  There  will  be  much  to 
be  done,  even  if  Latta  passes,  and  hard 
choices  to  be  nuMle.  But  there  are  no 
hard  choices  today— only  a  choice  be- 
tween ever  deeper  deficits  and  a  start 
back  on  the  path  to  fiscal  sanity  and  a 
healthy  economy.* 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
Latta  substitute.  After  the  extended 
debate,  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  1983 
budget  has  been  said. 

Now  we  must  act. 

The  Nation  is  waiting  for  the  House 
to  produce  a  budget  which  will  reduce 
the  deficit,  so  that  we  can  bring  down 
interest  rates,  and  spur  Job  creation 
and  investment.  Home  buyers  and 
homebuilders,  automakers,  steel- 
makers, thrift  institutions  and  farmers 
all  demand  an  end  to  this  shameful 
budget  stalemate. 

But  not  any  resolution  is  acceptable. 
The  firm  sense  of  the  majority  of  the 
House  is:  To  reduce  the  size  of  the 
deficit  and  put  it  on  a  declining  path 
through  spending  reductions;  to  keep 
last  year's  personal  and  business  tax 
reductions  in  place;  to  insure  adequate 
spending  on  national  defense,  and  to 
end  the  economically  disruptive  clash 
between  our  monetary  and  fiscal  poli- 
cies. 

Only  the  bipartisan  substitute  will 
achieve  these  ends.  Only  the  biparti- 
san substitute  will  foster  economic  re- 
covery and  continued  growth.  Only 
the  bipartisan  substitute  attacks  the 
heart  of  our  current  dilemma— Federal 
overspending. 

The  bipartisan  substitute  places  Fed- 
eral deficits  on  a  steadily  descending 
curve.  By  1985.  deficits  will  drop  to 
only  1  percent  of  the  GNP.  It  will 
reduce  Government  spending  as  a  per- 
centage of  GNP  from  22.5  to  21  per- 
cent. And.  though  this  is  hardly  a  tri- 
umph, the  substitute  reduces  the  defi- 
cit to  under  $100  billion. 

The  Jones  budget  would  impose  on 
the  American  people  a  $107  billion 
deficit.  It  makes  no  effort  to  control 
Federal  spending.  In  fact,  the  Jones 
budget  not  only  fails  to  reduce  entitle- 
ment spending,  it  creates  a  new  enti- 
tlement. 

The  Jones  budget  is  an  unprincipled 
appeal  for  votes.  It  seeks  victory  at 
any  cost.  And  the  tremendous  costs 
will  be  borne  by  the  hard-pressed  tax- 
payer and  those  who  are  afflicted  by  a 
sluggish  economy.  If  there  can  be  a 
victory  without  a  prize,  it  will  be  the 
Jones  resolution. 


The  Jones  alternative  continues 
Government  as  usual— tax  and  tax. 
spend  and  spend.  In  fact,  the  Jones  al- 
ternative proposes  to  increase  taxes 
$148  billion  over  the  next  3  years.  The 
American  people  do  not  want  these 
massive  tax  increases. 

This  policy  simply  makes  no  sense. 
It  was  responsible  for  the  soaring  rates 
of  inflation  and  interest  during  the 
Carter  administration.  And  it  will 
result  in  a  substantial  tax  increase  for 
our  citizens  just  as  we  are  recovering 
from  a  recession.  That  is  a  formula  for 
killing  economic  recovery. 

The  Latta  substitute  will  insure  that 
the  income  tax  cuts  enacted  last  year 
will  remain  intact.  No  element  is  more 
vital  to  our  recovery. 

Moreover,  the  bipartisan  budget  has 
been  improved  since  our  last  debate. 
Funds  for  medicare,  unemployment 
compensation,  and  cost-of-living  ad- 
justments have  been  added.  These  are 
all  significant  improvements  and  will 
reassure  the  elderly  and  the  imem- 
ployed  that  they  will  not  be  neglected. 

The  bipartisan  substitute  insures 
that  the  badly  needed  buildup  of  our 
defense  capability  will  continue.  The 
Jones  alternative  contemplates  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  defense  spending.  We 
cannot  compensate  for  a  decade  of  ne- 
glect in  1  year,  yet  the  Jones  budget 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  efforts 
last  year. 

We  live  in  a  hard  world  and  the  cost 
of  peace  and  freedom  is  high.  Still,  we 
must  bear  these  costs  for  there  is  no 
more  important  function  of  govern- 
ment than  providing  for  the  security 
of  its  citizens. 

While  the  bipartisan  substitute  re- 
duces Government  spending,  it  insures 
that  social  programs  receive  their  due. 
Funding  for  income  assistance,  nutri- 
tion programs,  medicare,  and  student 
loans  are  increased  markedly  over  the 
President's  original  proposals. 

In  sum,  the  bipartisan  substitute 
offers  the  American  people  a  Federal 
budget  that  restrains  Federal  spending 
without  jeopardizing  economic  recov- 
ery, maintains  defense,  and  continues 
programs  for  those  most  in  need.  I 
urge  its  adoption. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  for  gen- 
eral debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  clause  8  of  rule  XXIII. 
the  concurrent  resolution  Is  consid- 
ered as  having  been  read  for  amend- 
ment and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  concurrent  resolution  Is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That— 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OP  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE  tTNITED 
STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 
FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
Sec.  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title  shall 

supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S.  Con. 

Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress  for 

the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 1981. 


Sbc.  102.  (aXl)  The  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $623,000,000,000  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  be  decreased  is  $0. 

(2)  The  level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty is  $784.SOO,000.000. 

(3)  The  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$738,300,000,000. 

(4)  The  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the 
budget  is  $115,300,000,000. 

(5)  The  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,143,100,000,000  and  the  amount  by  which 
the  temporary  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$63,300,000,000. 

(6)  The  level  of  total  gross  obligations  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  is 
$62,450,000,000.  and  the  level  of  total  new 
primary  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $73,850,000,000.  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  is  $48,700,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$218,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,850,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,450,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,800,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,90O,0O0,00Q; 

(B)  Outlays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,550,000,000. 

(8)  Transirartation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,300,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,450,000,000. 

(10)  Education,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $27,950,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,250,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$249,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $251,300,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,750,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $5,050,000,000. 
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(16)  Oenenl  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$101,200,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $101,200,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  -$300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$300,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$30,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$30,500,000,000. 

Skc.  103.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$62,450,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $73,850,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $48,700,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  NaUonal  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,150,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  conunlt- 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$22,600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $25,850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mltmente,  $48,000,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$350,000,000; 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $700,oqo.000; 

(C)  New  se^ndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(9)  Commuhity    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450):      I 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2.000.000.000| 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $650,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. , 

(10)  £klucation.    Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Semrices  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1.300.000.00(M 

(B)  New  prnnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  setondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  <550): 

(A)  New  I    direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000;  ' 

(B)  New  pritnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $150.0^.000; 

(C)  New  setondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 1 

(12)  IncomeBecurity  (600): 

(A)  New  '  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2.750.000.000» 

(B)  New  prvnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  I  direct  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000,001 

(B)  New  prlknary  loan  guarantee  commit' 
ments.  $11,856,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Admin 

(A)  New  din 

(B)  New  p 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  s( 
mitments,  $0. 

(15)Genei 

(A)  New 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  p 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New 
mitments.  $0. 

(16)  Genei 
(850): 

(A)  New 
$250,000,000:  i 

(B)  New  prfcnary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,040,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. , 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0;       I 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.1 

(18)  Allowaaces(920): 

(A)  New  dir  >ct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  prjmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.j 

(19)  Und 
(950): 

(A)  New  ( 

(B)  New  pr 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  s*;ondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.| 

(c)  It  is  thelsense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  an(J  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
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»tratlon  of  Justice  (750): 
ct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

ry  loan  guarantee  commit- 

bondary  loan  guarantee  com- 

I  Government  (800): 
direct      loan      obligations. 

lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 

|;ondary  loan  guarantee  com- 

Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 

direct      loan      obligations. 


^ributed    Offsetting    Receipts 

ct  loan  obligations.  $0; 
Imary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 


is  $122,200,000,000. 
(5)    the    level 


year  1982  the  off -budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,250,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  ).  level  not  to  exceed 
$32,200,000,000.  nei  i  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  \  level  not  to  exceed 
$73,850,000,000.  aiid  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $48.700.000.|)00. 

TITLE  II-SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATIB  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983.  1984.  AND 
1985  I 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  the  fiscal  year; beginning  on  October  1. 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  af  Federal  revenues  is 
$657,100,000,000.  afid  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  Inereased  is  $12,100,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $806,050,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$779,300,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  o^  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
and 

^f  the  public  debt  is 
$1,290,200,000,000.  j  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutary  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$890,200,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  pn  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  |estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  fitictional  category  are  as 
follows:  I 

(1)  National  Defoise  (050): 

(A)  New       I     budget 
$263,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $223,150,000,000. 

(2)  IntematlonallAffairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  Authority.  $16,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,150,000,000. 

(3)  General  Sciefice,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250):  I 

(A)  New  budget  4uthority,  $7,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7.6(0.000.000. 

(4)  Energy  (270):! 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4.3^0.000.000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  Authority.  $8,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,600,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,250,000,000. 


authority. 


(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,800,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $19,400,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and    Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  Authority.  $6,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7.71)0.000.000. 

(10)  Education.'  Training.    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $19,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $22X200.000.000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  Authority.  $76,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $78i)50.000.000. 


(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$256,700,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $267,000,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,700,000,000. 

(15)  General  Goverrmient  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,350,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,150,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$115,650,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $115,650,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  -$600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$550,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$40,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$40,150,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscaJ 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,800,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $91,550,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments,  $38,400,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$11,500,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -$2,300,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$15,550,000,000; 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,650,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$6,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $37,650,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $38,400,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,000,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $4,850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  RecelpU 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  flsnl 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $28,350,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$22,450,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$91,550,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $38,400,000,000. 

Sbc.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $720,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $798,800,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  In- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $18,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $18,800,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $869,650,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $952,550,000,000; 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $830,100,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $888,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $109,500,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $89,400,000,000; 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,426,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,551,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  statutory 
limit  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly  in- 
creased is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,026,600,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,151,100,000,000; 

Sec.  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$291,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $255,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$338,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $294,300,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $17,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,850,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,250,000,000; 
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(B)  Outlays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (370): 
Flacal  ye«r  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,500,000,000. 
Flacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,200,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,300,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1085: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,450,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,250,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,800,000,000: 
(B>  OuUays.  $7,500,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  C?redlt  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $300,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $18,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $18,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $19,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,350,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  $7,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,550,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $17,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $17,400,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1084: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $80,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $85,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $93,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $94,800,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $284,300.- 
000.000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $281,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New    budget    authority.    $316,500,- 
000.000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $302,550,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,600,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $24,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $26,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,450,000,000. 

(14)  AdminlstraUon  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $6,550,000,000. 

(15)  General  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 


(B)  Outlays. :  15,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  IfSS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  14.950.000.000. 

(16)  Genera  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  II  84: 

(A)  New  bud)  et  authority,  $6,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  IfSS: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  i6,800.000,000. 

(17)  Interest  900): 
Fiscal  year  II  84: 

(A)  Ne«  budget  authority, 
$122.800.0O0.0a|D: 

(B)  Outlays.  $122,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  ll85: 

(A)  Nei  budget  authority, 
$118.950.0OO.0C  ): 

(B)  Outlays.  $118,950,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $950,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  |1.100.000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $850,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,100,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950):  I 

Fiscal  year  U84: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$46,600,000,0P0: 

(B)  Outlays,  ^$46,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1^85: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$50,250,000,abO; 

(B)  Outlays.  [-$50,250,000,000. 

TITLE      III— PROVIDING      RECONCILI- 
ATION  INSJTRUCTIONS   AND   OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Rkonciliation  Instructions 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Aci— 

The  appropriate  committees  of  the  House 
and  Senate  (a4  Indicated  by  the  Joint  state- 
ment of  managers  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  resolution)  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  their  respective  Ju- 
risdiction sufficient  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority and  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983  in 
amounts  consistent  with  reductions  In  enti- 
tlement programs  assumed  in  this  resolu- 
tion: and  to  increase  revenues  in  fiscal  year 
1983  in  amoitnts  consistent  with  the  as- 
sumptions in  t  lis  resolution. 

on  ERRED  ENROLLMENT 

Sec.  302.  In  i  he  House  of  Representatives, 
no  bill  or  resol  Jtion  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  or 

(2)  new  spe  iding  authority  described  in 
section  401(cJ  :2)(C)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  1  Irst  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983— which  egceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  subdivision  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  or  new  spending  au- 
thority made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  be  enrolled  until  after  Con- 
gress has  conlpleted  action  on  the  second 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  ^ported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act.  I 

303  (b>  REPORT 

Sec.  303.  It  Ihall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  ai^  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing- 

(1)  new  bucfeet  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or  I 

(2)  new  speeding  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)<2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
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tees  unless  and  unti  I  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  j  ubdlvisions  required  by 
Budget  Act. 

Sec.  304.  It  is  th<  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  Congress  aCts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  reduces  projected  budget 
deficits  in  a  substantial  and  permanent  way, 
then  the  Federal  Reserve  Open  Market 
Committee  shall  reevaluate  its  monetary 
targets  in  order  to  a^ure  that  they  are  fully 
complementary  to '  a  new  and  more  re- 
strained fiscal  polic^. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  496,  no  amendments 
are  in  order  except  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in 
the  CoNGRESsioNfL  Rbcoro  of  June  8, 
1982,  by  Representative  Latta  which 
shall  not  be  subject  to  amendment 
except  for  a  substitute  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  8, 
1982,  by  Representative  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  It  shill  also  be  in  order  to 
consider  the  aiqendment  or  amend- 
ments provided  ill  section  305(a)(6)  of 
the  Congressionafl  Budget  Act  of  1974 
to  achieve  mathe  natical  consistency. 

!  NATURE  OF  A  SUBSTITUTE 
I  BY  KR.  LATTA 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  ii  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  CHAIRMiLN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  496. 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute is  considered  as  having  been 
read.  I 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendmeiit  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  as  f cjllows: 

Amendment  in  tlje  nature  of  a  substitute 
offered  by  Mr.  Latba:  Strike  all  after  the  re- 
solving clause  and  ^isert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 

TITLE  I-REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDOBT  FOR  THE  UNITED 

STATES     GOVERNMENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Section  101.  Tha  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  supersede  tne  figures  reaffirmed  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  50  of  the 
Ninety-seventh  Congress  for  the  fiscal  year 
begiiming  on  October  1.  1981. 

Sec.  102.  (aKl)  The  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $628,400,000,000  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
F'ederal  revenues  phould  be  decreased  is 
$200,000,000: 

(2)  the  level  of  to^l  new  budget  authority 
is  $779,300,000,000; 

(3)  the  level  of 
$729,200,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  o^  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $100,800,000,000; 

(5)  the  level  4f  the  public  debt  is 
$1,143,100,000,000.  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  tempotary  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$63,300,000,000:  anj 

(6)  the  level  of  t^tal  gross  obligations  for 
the  principal  amdunt  of  direct  loans  is 
$63,400,000,000.  and  the  level  of  total  new 
primary  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $74,850^000,000  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondaiW  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principa  is  $68,950,000,000. 
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total  budget  outlays  is 


(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981, 
the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for 
each  major  functional  category  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  National  E)efense  (050): 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
$218,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $187,500,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  Budget  authority, 
$16,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Elnvironment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $10,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,200,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $79,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $71,300,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$261,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $249,100,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,800,000.00. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000: 

(B)  OuUays.  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $99,550,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $99,550,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $2,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $1,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$32,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$32,650,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  esUblished  a  con- 
gressional federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$63,400,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,850,000,000; 


(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000: 

(C)  New  se<x>ndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$22,600,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $2,700,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$12,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $26,200,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  development 
(450): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Eklucation,  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons, 
$50,000,000; 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons, 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $17,050,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons. 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $11,900,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  JusUce  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligaUons, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $300,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0: 
TITLE*  II-SETTING  FORTH  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  STATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEARS  1983,  1984,  AND 
1985 

Sec.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974.  that 
for  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1982- 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$665,900,000,000  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  increased  in 
$20,900,000,000: 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $800,475,000,000: 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$765,263,000,000: 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing   activity    to    a    level    not    to    exceed 
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$33,200,000,000,  new  prim&ry  loan  guarantee 
conimltmenta  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,8S0,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
Kuanntee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,050,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $99,363,000,000:  and 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,290,200,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  ■  increased  is 
$890,200,000,000. 

Sec.  202.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  the  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1. 
1982.  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$253,566,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $213,966,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $14,988,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $11,238,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,150,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,486,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,763,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $10,550,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,692,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,042,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,751,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,902,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,050,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,847,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,832,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,205,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,289,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $77,816,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$258,141,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $269,841,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  benefits  and  services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,560,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,823,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(15)  Oeneral  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purixise  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,500,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $6,500,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$112,300,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys,  $112,300,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,016,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,816,000,000. 


(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts' 
(950) 

(A)  New  bud^t  authority.  $43,064,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  I  43.064.000,000 

Sec.  203(a).  Ifiere  is  established  a  congres- 
sional federsd  Credit  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983  of  whichj  the  levels  of  total  federal 
credit  activity  fcr  fiscal  year  1983  are: 

(1)  New  ]  direct  loan  obligations. 
$58,050,000,000; 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $99,400,000,000; 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68.250.p00.000. 

(b)  Based  on;  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  t(ftal  federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paitigraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  t>riinary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  1  >efense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligation. 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $50,000,  )00; 

(C)  New  seoindary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  Intematidnal  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligation. 
$10,650,000,000 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,800,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0. 

(3)  General 
ogy  (250): 

(A)  New 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  prii|iary  loan  guarantee  commiit- 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitments.  $0 

(4)  Energy  (^0) 

(A)  New 
$11,500,000,000 

(B)  New  prii  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
-$200.<  OO.OOO; 

sec  >ndary  loan  guarantee  corn- 


Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
direct      loan      obligations. 


direct      loan      obligations. 


Resources  and  Environment 
direct      loan      obligations. 


ments, 

(C)  New 
mitments,  $0. 

(5)  Natural 
(300): 

(A)  New 

$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  priifiary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0;         I 

(C)  New  secbndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agricultu-e(350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,100,000,000 : 

(B)  New  pri]  lary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $2,650.0  90.000; 

(C)  New  sec  jndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(7)  Commerc ;  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$11,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $40,800^00.000; 

(C)  New  se<^ndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $68. 150.000.000. 

(8)  Transpor  ation  (400): 

(A)  New       direct       loan       obligations. 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  prinary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $450.00t.000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Commu4ity    and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New 
$1,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  priifiary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. -$100.«00.000; 


direct       loan       obligations. 
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obligations, 
loan  guarantee  commit- 


,: 


(C)  New  secondafy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  ^500): 

(A)  New      diret;t      loan 
$850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary 
ments.  $7,250,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondafy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(11)  Health  (500): 

(A)  New  direfct  loan  obligations. 
$100,000,000;  I 

(B)  New  primary  Joan  guarantee  conunit- 
ments.  $100,000,000;. 

(C)  New  secondairy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Secur  ty  (600): 

(A)  New  direit  loan  obligations. 
$2.050.000.0<)0; 

(6)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,750,000.0)0; 

(C)  New  secondaiy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  dire:t  loan  obligations. 
$1,050,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000.0  )0; 

(C)  New  secondaiy  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administraticii  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loafi  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  jloan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  seconda^  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 


dirt  ct 


(15)  General 

(A)  New 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  seconda|-y 
mitments.  $0. 


Gov^nunent  (800): 

loan      obligations. 


(16)  General   Pufpose 
(850): 

(A)  New      direlct 
$250,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondafy 
mitments;  $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900) 

(A)  New  direct  loap 

(B)  New  primary 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary 
mitments,  $0. 

9|20): 


loan 


loan  guarantee  commit- 
loan  guarantee  corn- 


Fiscal   Assistance 

loan      obligations, 

loan  guarantee  commit- 

loan  guarantee  com- 


obligations.  $0; 
loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan  guarantee  com- 


obligations.  $0; 
loan  guarantee  commit- 


loan  guarantee  com- 


(18)  Allowances  ( 

(A)  New  direct 

(B)  New  primary 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary 
mitments.  $0. 

(19)  Undistribut^  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loah  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  (loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  ^f  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations proces.  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-biidget  lending  activity  of 


the  Federal  Govei 
exceed  $30,150,000,1 
ing    activity    to 
$27,950,000,000,  ne' 
commitments    to 
$99,400,000,000. 
guarantee  commitments 
exceed  $68,250,000.(100. 


lent  to  a  level  not  to 
the  on-budget  lend- 
level    not    to    exceed 
primary  loan  guarantee 
level    not    to    exceed 
new   secondary    loan 
to  a  level  not  to 
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Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $738,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $821,400,000,000; 
and  the  amoiuit  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal   revenues  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $36,000,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $41,400,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $862,601,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $948,483,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  buclget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $815,979,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $875,416,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $77,979,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $54,016,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,426,600,000,000: 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,551,100,000,000; 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  temporary 
statutory  limit  on  such  debt  should  be  ac- 
cordingly increased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,026,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,151,100,000,000. 

Sec  205.  Based  on  allocations  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$279,483,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $243,283,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$323,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $279,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,550,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $20,940,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,590,000,000. 

(3)  (General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,050,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,794,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,184,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $2,124,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,402,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $9,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,400,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,500,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,760,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,110,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,385,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,425,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

.  (A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,965,000,000; 
(B)  Outlays.  $1,055,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $19,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $22,050,000,000; 

(B)  OuUays.  $19,550,000,000. 

(9)  Community    and    Regional    Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,469,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,100,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,442,000,000. 

(10)  Education.    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,924,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,124,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,214,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,369,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $91,094,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $86,249,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,569,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $98,830,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$278,464,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $285,574,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$314,041,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $306,791,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,830,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $25,704,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,940,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $26,497,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,350,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,250,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,300,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purpose    Fiscal    Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$118,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $118,000,000,000. 


Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$111,500,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,500,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$2,383,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$2,033,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
-$2,150,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,750,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$48,790,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$48,790,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$49,820,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$49,820,000,000. 

TITLE      III— PROVIDING      RECONCIU- 
ATION  INSTRUCTIONS  AND  OTHER 
ENFORCEMENT  MEASXmES 
Part  A— Rbconciliatiom  IifSTRUCTioits 
Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 

the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $1,457,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,447,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unaccepUbly  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$2,634,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,624,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $3,384,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,384,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  law  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $  and  outlays  by  $695,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficiU  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires additional  savings  of  $  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $697,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $  in  budget  authority  and 
$687,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  shall  report  changes  in  Uw 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $255,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $227,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $900,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$852,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984 
and  $1,230,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,199,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  Uw 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,212,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $1,332,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  future  fiscal  years  requires  additional 
savings  of  $2,467,000,000  in  budget  authori- 
ty and  $2,467,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $2,795,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $2,795,000,000  in  outlays  in 
fiscal  year  1985. 
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(K)  the  Houte  Committee  on  Government 
Opentlons  ahmll  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  to  and  outlays 
by  90  In  flacal  year  1983:  further,  the  Con- 
gress finds  that  the  prospect  of  unaccept- 
ably  high  budget  deficits  in  future  fiscal 
years  reQulres  additional  savings  of 
$320,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
«a40,000.000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $638,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$557,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(P)  the  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spoidlng  In  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $104,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further. 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of  $0 
in  budget  authority  and  $136,000,000  in  out- 
lays in  flacal  year  1984,  and  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $160,000,000  in' outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(O)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
■pending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  977,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $77,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
fiscal  years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$75,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$75,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $71,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$71,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(H)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
■pending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  91.198.000.000  and  out- 
lays by  94,263,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  91.147.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  95.263.000,000  in  outlays  In  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  91.464.000.000  in  budget  authority 
and  95.632,000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

If  the  changes  in  laws  reported  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pur- 
suant to  section  301  of  this  resolution  con- 
tain changes  involving  the  imposition  of 
new  or  expanded  taxes  to  directly  finance 
programs  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any 
other  committee  of  the  House  (including. 
but  not  limited  to,  inland  waterways  or  deep 
draft  ports)  or  the  imposition  of  any  new  or 
expanded  user  fees  withiii  the  jurisdiction 
of  any  other  Committee  of  the  House,  an 
appropriate  referral  pursuant  to  Rule  X  of 
the  Rules  of  the  House  should  be  consid- 
ered. 

(I)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  revenue  by  920.900.000.000  for 
fiscal  year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  rev- 
enues of  936.000.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  941.400.000.000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sac.  302.  Pursuant  to  section  301(bK2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  91.557.000,000  and  outlays  by 
91.547,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 


unaccepUbly  I  igh  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requiri  s  additional  savings  of 
92,834.000.000  in  budget  authority  and 
92.824,000.000 1  a  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  93.684.000  000  In  budget  authority  and 
93,684.000.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  ,Url>an  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  la#  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
ttiat  committee  to  reduce  spending  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  9  and  outlays  by  9695.000,000  in 
fiscal  year  198|:  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  imacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  future  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  9  in  budget  authority 
and  9697.000.opo  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  9  i  in  budget  authority  and 
9687.000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  ctauiges  in  law  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amount^  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $2,408,000,000  and  outlays  by 
95.595.000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unacceptably  Ikigh  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requlrts  additional  savings  of 
$3,614,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$7,730,000,000  In  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  94.259.0od0O0  in  budget  authority  and 
98.427.000.000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  In  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  9  and  outlays 
by  $104,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$320,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
9376,000.000  ill  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  9636,0O0.$O0  in  budget  authority  and 
9717.000,000  lit  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  Sen$te  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  shall  re[>ort  changes  In 
law  within  tht  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee to  reduce  pending  In  amounts  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $155,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $127,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the 
prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget  defi- 
cits in  future  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  9700,090.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$652,000,000  iii  outlays  for  fiscal  year  198f. 
and  9930.000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$899,000,000  1^  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(F)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the 
jurisdiction  olf  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  imounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  977,000,000  and  outlays 
by  977,000.00$  In  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  In  future 
years  requites  additional  savings  of 
$75,000,000  In  budget  authority  and 
$75,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $71.000,(i)0  in  budget  authority  and 
$71,000,000  injoutlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(G)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  dhanges  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  by  $20,900,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  further,  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  fiscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  $36,000,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  an«  $41,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  I 

Sec.  303.  Itie  committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301  and  302  shall  submit  their  recom- 
mendations to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  of  their  respective  houses  by  July 
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20,  1982.  These  recbmmendations  shall  be 
sufficient  to  accom|>lish  the  reductions  re- 
quired by  those  sections  of  this  resolution. 
After  receiving  these  recommendations,  the 
Committees  on  the  Budget  of  the  House 
and  Senate  shall  report  to  their  respective 
houses  a  reconciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
both  carrying  out  such  recommendations 
without  substantive  revision. 

Sec.  304.  If  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  Septembtt  25.  1982.  on  the  Con- 
current Resolution  pn  the  Budget  required 
to  be  reported  under  section  310(a)  of  the 
Budget  Act  for  the  1083  fiscal  year.  then, 
for  purposes  of  section  311  of  such  Act.  and 
section  305  of  this  resolution,  this  concur- 
rent resolution  sha|l  be  deemed  to  be  the 
concurrent  resolutiqn  required  to  be  report- 
ed under  section  31()(a)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  305.  (a)  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, no  bill  or  resolution  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  akithority  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  or  I 

(2)  new  spendingd  authority  described  in 
section  401(cK2XC)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year 
1983— which  exceeds  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  sulxlivision  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority  or  new  spending  au- 
thority made  pursuant  to  section  302  of 
such  Act  shall  lie  enrolled  luitil  after  the 
Congress  has  coiipleted  action  on  the 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  required  tot  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 310  of  such  Actj. 

(b)  If  Congress  increases  revenues  in  a 
trust  fund  exempt  under  section 
401(dKlKB)  of  thp  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  then  for  piirposes  of  this  section, 
"budget  authority''  and  "new  discretionary 
budget  authority"  ^hall  not  include  spend- 
ing authority  or  budget  authority  derived 
from  such  trust  fuitd.  90%  or  more  of  the  re- 
ceipts of  which  consist  of  or  will  consist  of 
amounts  (transferred  from  the  general  fund 
of  the  Treasury)  equivalent  to  amounts  of 
taxes  (related  to  the  purposes  for  which 
such  outlays  are  or  wiU  be  made)  received  in 
the  Treasury  under  specified  provisions  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954.  This 
subsection  shall  cnly  apply  (1)  to  trust 
funds  exempt  und^r  section  401(d)(1)(B)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act.  (2)  to  trust 
funds  for  which  revenues  are  increased,  and 
(3)  to  the  extent  that  such  increased  rev- 
enues exceed  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  of  such  new  discretionary 
budget  authority  o  r  new  spending  authority 
made  pursuant  to  a  action  302  of  such  Act. 


not  t>e  in  order  in  either 
or  the  Senate 
or  resolution,  or  amend- 


Sec.  306.  It  shall 
the  House  of  Repr  >sentatlves  i 
to  consider  any  blU  < 
ment  thereto,  prov;  ding— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or 

(2)  new  spendink  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2KC)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  (rear  1983;  within  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  any  pf  its  committees  unless 
and  until  such  conimittee  makes  the  alloca- 
tions or  subdivisions  required  by  section 
302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act.  in  connection  with 
the  most  recently  agreed  to  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget. 

Sec.  307.  (a)  Aftfr  the  Congress  has  com- 
pleted action  on  ttie  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  reqiiired  to  be  reported  under 
section  310<a)  for  fiscal  year  1983.  and.  if  a 
reconciliation  bill  «r  resolution,  or  both,  for 
such  fiscal  year  arie  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(«).  after  that  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution  has  been 
agreed  to,  it  shall  not  be  In  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Seiuite 
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to  consider  any  bill,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment providing  authority  for— 

(1)  new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1983; 

(2)  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983;  or 

(3)  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983; 

or  any  conference  report  on  any  such  bill  or 
resolution,  if — 

(A)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  reported; 

(B)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment:  or 

(C)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  total  new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments for  such  fiscal  year,  or  total  new 
secondary  loan  guarantee  conmiltments  for 
such  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  such  concurrent 
resolution  on  the  budget  to  be  exceeded. 

(b)(1)  The  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution  shall  include  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion, based  upon  section  203  of  this  resolu- 
tion as  recommended  in  such  conference 
report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
direct  loan  obligations,  new  primary  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  and  new  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  Senate  which  has  juris- 
diction over  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
such  new  authority. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  every  committee  of  each 
House  shall,  after  consulting  with  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  other  House  to 
which  all  or  part  of  the  allocation  has  been 
made,  subdivide  among  its  subcommittees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obligations, 
new  primary  loan  guarantee  commitments, 
and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments allocated  to  It  in  the  joint  explana- 
tory statement  accompanying  the  confer- 
ence report  on  this  resolution. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
agricultural  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams of  the  type  in  operation  on  January 
1.  1982.  that  are  funded  through  the  Com- 
modity Oedlt  Corporation. 

Sec.  308.  It  Is  tlie  sense  of  Congress  that 
reductions  in  federal  employment  should  be 
accomplished  through  attrition  only. 

Sec.  309.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  House  ttiat 
the  new  spending  and  revenue  levels  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  adopted  by  the  House,  and 
their  underlying  assumptions,  shall  be  the 
ceilings  against  which  the  spending  and  rev- 
enue actions  of  the  House  will  be  measured 
pending  final  agreement  with  the  Senate  on 
the  revision  of  the  Second  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1982. 

Sec.  310.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  if  the  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility and  reduces  projected  deficits  in 
a  sul>stantlal  and  permanent  way.  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  reevaluate  its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  new  and  more  restrained  fiscal 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  liATTA)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Jones. 


AMEIfDIfXirT  OPTERED  BY  MK.  JONES  OF  OKLAHO- 
MA AS  A  SUBSTITUTE  FOR  THE  AMENDMENT  IN 
THE  HATUKZ  OF  A  SUaSTTTUTE  OFFEBXD  BT 
MR.  LATTA  , 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provision  of  House  Resolution  496.  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute is  considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  amendment  offered  as  a  substi- 
tute for  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  as  follows; 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Olda- 
homa  as  a  substitute  for  the  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute  offered  by  Mr. 
Latta:  Strike  tdl  after  the  resolving  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  The 
text  of  the  amendment  printed  in  the 
Record  of  June  8,  1982. 

TITLE  I— REVISION  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BtTDGET  FOR  THE  IINITED 

STATES     C50VERNMENT     FOR     THE 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Section  101.  The  provisions  of  this  title 
shall  supersede  the  figures  reaffirmed  in  S. 
Con.  Res.  50  of  the  Ninety-seventh  Congress 
for  the  fiscal  year  lieglnning  on  October  1. 
1981. 

Sec.  102.  (a)(1)  The  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues is  $627,000,000,000  and  the  net 
amount  by  which  the  aggregate  level  of 
Federal  revenues  should  l>e  decreased  is 
$200,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $785,850,000,000; 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is 
$745,050,000,000; 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is  $118,050,000,000; 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,143,100,000,000,  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  temporary  statutory  limit  on 
such  debt  should  accordingly  be  increased  is 
$63,300,000,000;  and 

(6)  the  level  of  total  gross  obligations  for 
the  principal  amount  of  direct  loans  is 
$61,200,000,000.  and  the  level  of  total  new 
primary  commitments  to  guarantee  loan 
principal  is  $99,100,000,000  and  the  level  of 
total  new  secondary  commitments  to  guar- 
antee loan  principal  is  $68,250,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate level  of  total  new  budget  authority  and 
of  total  budget  outlays  sis  set  forth  In  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  of  this  resolution,  the  Congress 
hereby  determines  and  declares  that,  for 
the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1,  1981, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  budget  au- 
thority and  the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  major  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$218,200,000,000 

(B)  Outlays.  $190,800,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,450,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science.  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,750,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 


(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $10,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,850,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $13,800,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $21,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $21,450,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $8,650,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training.  Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $28,500,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $79,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $73,750,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$261,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $251,850,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $24,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,650,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,050,000,000. 

(16)  General  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,350,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$102,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,200,000,000. 

(18)  AUowances(920): 

(A)  New  bOdget  authority.  $3,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $2,900,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$30,250,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  -$30,250,000,000. 

Sec.  103.  (a)  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1982  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  for  fiscal  year  1982  are: 

(1)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$63,400,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,850,000,000. 

(3)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $68,950,000,000. 

(b)  Based  on  allocations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total  Federal  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragraph  ( 1 )  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  primary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, and  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments  for  each  functional  cate- 
gory are  as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$10,400,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $8,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
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(3)  Oenenil  Science.  Space  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. (0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$10,300,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*. $400,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$22,600,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 
menU.  $2,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$12,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $26,200,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
menU,  $68,200,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments $750,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $50,000,000. 

(9)  Community   and   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,000,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mente.  $850,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training.    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $6,500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $700,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,750,000,000; 

(B)  New  priiiuury  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $17,050,000,000; 

(C>  New  secondary  loan  giiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $11,900,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 


;t  loan  obligations.  $0; 

lary  loan  guarantee  commlt- 

ondary  loan  guarantee  com- 


(C)  New  se^ndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.  i 

(15)  Ceneralj  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  '  direct  loan  obligations, 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  se<)ondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.  1 

(16)  Oeneral  Purpose  Piscal  Assistance 
(850):  ! 

(A)  New  \  direct  loan  obligations, 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, SSOO.OOP.OOO; 

(C)  New  se<lDndary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0.  ! 

(17)Interest:(900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  pri]  nary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  seqondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  pri$iary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  sedondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0.  I 

(19)  Undisti-ibuted  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  dij 

(B)  New  pr 
ments.  $0; 

(C)  New 
mitments.  $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  4ense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1982  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  aovemment  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $30,200,000,000,  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$33.200,000,00d,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  I  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$74,850,000,000.  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,950^000,000. 

TITLE  II— SEpTING  FORTH  THE  CXDN- 
GRESSIONj  ih  BUDGET  FOR  THE 
UNITED  SI  ATES  GOVERNMENT  FOR 
THE  FISC/L  YEARS  1983,  1984,  AND 
1985  I 

See.  201.  The  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares,  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974,  that 
for  the  fiscal  Vear  beginning  on  October  1, 
1982—  I 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is 
$676,700,000,o4o  and  the  net  amount  by 
which  the  aggregate  level  of  Federal  rev- 
enues should  be  increased  is  $31,700,000,000; 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  $836,200,0001000; 

(3)  the  leva  of  total  budget  outlays  Is 
$784,150,000.040; 

(4)  the  amowit  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
Is  $107,450,000(000; 

(5)  the  lettel  of  the  public  debt  is 
$1,290,200,000,000;  and  the  amount  by 
which  the  statutory  limit  on  such  debt 
should  accordingly  be  increased  Is 
$890,200,000,010: 

Sec.  .  Baied  on  allocations  of  the  appro- 
priate level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
and  of  the  tot^l  budget  outlays  as  set  forth  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  of  section  201  of  this 
resolution,  tht  Congress  hereby  determines 
and  declares  pursuant  to  section  301(a)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  that, 
for  the  fiscal  year  beginning  on  October  1, 
1982,  the  appropriate  level  of  new  budget 
authority  and^the  estimated  budget  outlays 
for  each  maj^r  functional  category  are  as 
follows: 
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authority. 
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(A)  New 
$242,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $212,300,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISO): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,450,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,100,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,750,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4.7Qf).000.0O0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300):  1 

(A)  New  budget  avthority,  $9,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,000,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (3$0): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $12,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,150,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  CnAit  (370): 
(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,050,000,000; 
(6)  Outlays.  $3,050,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $20,4I>0.000.000. 

(9)  Community  knd   Regional   Develop- 
ment (450):  ! 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,900,000,000. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $27,900,000,000. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $77,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $80,8^0,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Secu^ty  (600): 

(A)  New        j    budget 
$288,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $275J950,0O0,00O. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $24,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $23,650,000,000. 

(14)  Administrati«n  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,690,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,830,000,000. 

(16)  (General   Purpose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850):  I 

ithority,  $6,500,000,000; 
.000.000. 
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authority. 


(A)  New  budget  ai 

(B)  Outlays.  $6.5< 
(17) Interest  (900 

(A)  New 
$114,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $114 
(18)  Allowances  ( 


budget 


authority. 


0,000.000. 
20): 

(A)  New  budget  Authority.  -$950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  -$790,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
(950):  I 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$43,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  -$4),650,000,000. 

Sec.  203.  (a).  There  is  established  a  con- 
gressional Federal  credit  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1983  of  which  the  levels  of  total  Feder- 
al credit  activity  fo: '  fiscal  year  1083  are: 

(1)  New  dirtct  loan  obligations, 
$61,200,000,000. 

(2)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $99,100,000.1 100. 

(3)  New  secondar;  r  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $68,250,000.1 100. 

(b)  Based  on  alU  cations  of  the  appropri- 
ate levels  of  total :  -Meral  credit  activity  as 
set  forth  in  paragr^h  (1)  of  this  subsection, 
the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, new  priroiary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments for  eachi  functional  category  are 
as  follows:  I 

(1)  National  Defehse  (050): 
(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 


(1)  National 


Defense  (050): 


(B)  New  primary 
ments,  $0; 


loan  guarantee  commit- 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 

$11,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $8,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$150,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$11,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, -$850,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$19,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,650,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,150,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $40,100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,250,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$350,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $750,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(9)  Community   and    Regional   Develop- 
ment (450): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,950,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(10)  Education,    Training,    Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$850,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $7,250,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(11)  Health  (550): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$50,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $100,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 

(A)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$2,050,000,000; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $18,700,000,000: 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
(A)      New      direct      loan      obligations. 

$1,050,000,000; 


(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $20,950,000,000; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  gtiarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commJt- 
ments,  $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

(16)  Oeneral  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$250,000,000: 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(19)  Undistributed  Offsetting  Receipts 
(950): 

(A)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0; 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0; 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  through  the  ap- 
propriations process,  should  limit  in  fiscal 
year  1983  the  off-budget  lending  activity  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $31,050,000,000.  the  on-budget  lend- 
ing activity  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$30,150,000,000,  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  to  a  level  not  to  exceed 
$99,100,000,000,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitments  to  a  level  not  to 
exceed  $68,250,000,000. 

Sec.  204.  The  Congress  sets  forth  the  fol- 
lowing budgetary  levels  for  fiscal  years  1984 
and  1985— 

(1)  the  level  of  Federal  revenues  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $753,650,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $846,550,000,000. 

and  the  amount  by  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  in- 
creased or  decreased  is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $51,650,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $66,550,000,000. 

(2)  the  level  of  total  new  budget  authority 
is  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $891,900,000,000; 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $957,700,000,000. 

(3)  the  level  of  total  budget  outlays  is  as 
follows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $832,050,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $888,450,000,000. 

(4)  the  amount  of  the  deficit  in  the  budget 
is: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $78,400,000,000: 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $41,900,000,000. 

(5)  the  level  of  the  public  debt  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,426,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,551,100,000,000. 
and  the  amount  by  which  the  statutory 
limit  on  such  debt  should  be  accordingly  in- 
creased is  as  follows: 


Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,026,600,000,000; 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $1,151,100,000,000. 

Sbc.  205.  Based  on  aUocaUons  of  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  total  new  budget  authori- 
ty and  of  total  budget  outlays  for  fiscal 
years  1984  and  1985  as  set  forth  above,  the 
appropriate  level  of  new  budget  authority 
and  the  estimated  budget  outlays  for  each 
major  functional  category  are  respectively 
as  follows: 

(1)  National  Defense  (050): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$268,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $235,950,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$297,050,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $267,050,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (150): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $21,200,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $12,350,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technol- 
ogy (250): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,100,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,100,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,050,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $3,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,550,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $9,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $10,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,100,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,550,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $8,400,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,000,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,650,000,000. 

(7)  Commerce  and  Housing  C^redit  (370): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,750,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $8,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $2,600,000,000. 

(8)  Transportation  (400): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,400,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,050,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $22,950,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $20,250,000,000. 

(9)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment (450): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,150,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $7,350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 

(10)  Education.  Training,  Employment, 
and  Social  Services  (500): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $28,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays,  $29,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $28,800,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $28,750,000,000. 
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(11)  Health  (550): 
FlAcal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $81,900,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $90,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $94,250,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $102,450,000,000. 

(12)  Income  Security  (600): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
$315,050,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $291,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$345,350,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $314,550,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $25,650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $24,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,500,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,600,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,600,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

(15)  General  Government  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 

(16)  General   Purnose   Fiscal   Assistance 
(850): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,750,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,850,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 

(17)  Interest  (900): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$119,650,000,000: 

(B)  Outlays.  $119,650,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 
$111,700,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $111,700,000,000. 

(18)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $350,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $650,000,000; 

(B)  Outlays.  $1,100,000,000. 

(19)  Undistributed    Offsetting    Receipts 
(950): 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 
-$49,500,000,000; 

(B)  OutUys.  -$49,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

-$50,850,000,000; 

(B)OuUays,  -$50,850,000,000. 
TITLE     III-PROVIDING     RECONCILA- 

TION    INSTRUCTIONS    AND    OTHER 

ENFORCEMENT  MEASURES 
Part  A— Recowcilatiom  Iwstructions 

Sec.  301.  Pursuant  to  section  301(b)(2)  of 
the  Budget  Act— 

(A)  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
shall  report  changes  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  that  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 
authority  by  $207,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$207,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  further,  the 
Congress     finds     that     the     prospect     of 


unacceptably 


$530,000,000 


ligb  budget  deficits  in  future 


fiscal  years  r  tquires  additional  savings  of 


in     budget     authority     and 


$530,000,000  ill  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $661,000,100  in  budget  authority  and 
$661,000,000  ijj  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  Houae  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, and  Jrban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  In  la «  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  commitlee  to  reduce  spending  In 
amounts  suffii  ilent  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $0  an^  outlays  by  $695,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1955;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospect  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficiis  in  future  fiscal  years  re- 
quires additional  savings  of  $0  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $^97,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $0  in  budget  authority  and 
$687,000,000  i^  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(C)  the  Hoie  Conunittee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  s$all  report  changes  in  law 
within  the  Juisdiction  of  that  committee  to 
reduce  spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $59,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $99,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $65,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$65,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $72.000,(]D0  in  budget  authority  and 
$72,000,000  intoutlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(D)  the  House  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdicti<i:i  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  Amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $171,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $171.d00.000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  fur- 
ther, the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect 
of  unacceptajbly  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $187,000,000  in  budget  authority  ahd 
$187,000,000  In  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $195,000j0O0  in  budget  authority  and 
$195,000,000  ih  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  ll^eport  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amounts  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $334,000,000  and  out- 
lays by  $1.7^9,000.000  in  fiscal  year  1983; 
further,  the  Congress  finds  that  the  pros- 
pect of  unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in 
future  fiscal  years  requires  additional  sav- 
ings of  $20S.(i>0.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$2,708,000,004  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $267,0O(H00O  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,173,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(F)  the  Hciuse  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdictlton  of  the  committee  sufficient 
to  increase  flevenue  by  $31,700,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  18183;  further,  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  proiect  of  unacceptably  high  defi- 
cits in  futurt  year  requires  additional  rev- 
enues of  $51,650,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $66,550,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  If 
the  changes  ^n  laws  reported  to  the  House 
Committee  •n  the  Budget  by  the  House 
Committee  o  i  Ways  and  Means  pursuant  to 
section  301(  =•)  of  this  resolution  contain 
changes  invo  Iving  the  impositions  of  new  or 
expanded  tai  es  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  J  jrisdiction  of  any  other  Com- 
mittee of  th(  House  (including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  inliiid  waterways  or  deep  draft 
ports)  or  thd  imposition  of  any  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
any  other  C)mmittee  of  the  House,  an  ap- 
propriate rei  erral  pursuant  to  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  should  be  considered. 

Sec.  302.  I'ursuant  to  section  301(b>(2)  of 
the  Budget  t  iCt— 

(A)  the  J  enate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  :hanges  in  law  within  the  juris- 
diction of  tl  at  committee  to  reduce  spend- 
ing in  amoij  nts  sufficient  to  reduce  budget 


authority  by  $393 
$1,808,000,000  in 
the  Congress  fln()B 
unacceptably  high 
years      requires 
$270,000,000     in 
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000.000.  and  outlays  by 
fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
that  the  prospect  of 
budget  deficits  in  future 
additional  savings  of 
budget     authority     and 
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$2,773,000,000  in  o<itlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $239,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$3,245,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  sufficient  to  in- 
crease revenues  byf  $31,700,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  further^  the  Congress  finds  that 
the  prospect  of  ufiacceptably  high  budget 
deficits  in  future  Qscal  years  requires  addi- 
tional revenues  of  {$51,650,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $66)550,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985.  J 

(C)  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
Nutrition  and  Forestry  shall  report  changes 
in  law  within  the  [jurisdiction  of  that  com- 
mittee to  reduce  spending  in  amounts  suffi- 
cient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$207,000,000  and  outlays  by  $207,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  fiirther.  the  Congress  finds 
that  the  prospec^  of  unacceptably  high 
budget  deficits  in  fViture  years  requires  addi- 
tional savings  of  $630,000,000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $530,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  1984.  and  $6161.000.000  in  budget  au- 
thority and  $661.0f)0.000  in  outlays  in  fiscal 
year  1985. 

(D)  the  Senate  | 
Housing    and    Urb 
changes  in  law 
that    committee 
amounts  sufficient 
ity      by      $90.000| 
$785,000,000  in  fii 
Congress     finds 
unacceptably  high 
years      requires 
$100,000,000      in 


I  Committee  on  Banking. 
Affairs  shall  report 
Ithin  the  jurisdiction  of 
Uy  reduce  spending  in 
to  reduce  budget  author- 
)00  and  outlays  by 
Ll  year  1983;  further,  the 
that  the  prospect  of 
budget  deficits  in  future 
I  additional  savings  of 
! budget  authority  and 
$797,000,000.  in  otitlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $104,000,000  |n  budget  authority  and 
$791,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(E)  the  Senate  jCommittee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  shall  repoft  changes  in  law  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  Ithat  committee  to  reduce 
spending  in  amoiints  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  tty  $81,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $81,000,000  in  {fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of 
unacceptably  high  budget  deficits  in  future 
years  requires  additional  savings  of 
$87,000,000  in  [budget  authority  and 
$87,000,000  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  $91,000,000  tti  budget  authority  and 
$91,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Sec.  303.  The  committees  named  in  sec- 
tions 301(a)-(D)  a»d  302(C)-(E)  shall  submit 
their  recommendations  to  the  Conunittees 
on  the  Budget  oi!  their  respective  Houses. 
Those  reconunenciatioris  shall  be  sufficient 
to  accomplish  the  changes  required  by  such 
subsection.  After  Jeceiving  those  recommen- 
dations, the  Committees  on  the  Budget 
shall  report  to  thi  House  and  Senate  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  resolution  or  both  carry- 


ing out  all  such 


ecommendations  without 


any  substantive  re  irision 


DETERR  ED  ElfROLLMEMT 


Sec.      .  In  the 
no  bill  or  resolutic^n 

(1)  new  budget 
1983.  or 

(2)  new  spending 
section   401(c)(2)(C 
Budget   Act   first 
1983— which  exceeds 
tion  or  subdivision 
ary  budget  authority 
thority  made  pursuant 
such  Act  shall  be 
gress  has  comple  ted 


iouse  of  Representatives. 

providing— 
authority  for  fiscal  year 

authority  described  in 
)   of   the   Congressional 
effective   in   fiscal   year 
the  appropriate  alloca- 
of  such  new  discretion- 
or  new  spending  au- 
to section  302  of 
enrolled  until  after  Con- 
action  on  the  second 


concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  re- 
quired to  be  reported  under  section  310  of 
such  Act. 

(b)  If  Congress  Increases  revenues  in  a 
trust  fund  exempt  under  section 
401(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  then  for  purposes  of  this  section, 
"budget  authority"  and  "new  discretionary 
budget  authority"  shall  not  Include  spend- 
ing authority  or  budget  authority  derived 
from  such  trust  fund.  90  percent  or  more  of 
the  receipts  of  which  consist  or  will  consist 
of  amounts  (transferred  from  the  general 
fund  of  the  Treasury)  equivalent  to 
amounts  of  taxes  (related  to  the  purposes 
for  which  such  outlays  are  or  will  be  made) 
received  in  the  Treasury  under  specified 
provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  This  subsection  shall  only  apply  (1 )  to 
tnist  funds  exempt  under  section 
401(d)(1)(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  (2)  to  trust  funds  for  which  revenues 
are  increased,  and  (3)  to  the  extent  that 
such  Increased  revenues  exceed  the  appro- 
priate allocation  or  subdivision  of  such  new 
discretionary  budget  authority  or  new 
spending  authority  made  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 302  of  such  Act. 

303  lb)  REPORT 

Sec.  .  It  shall  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or 

(2)  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983: 

within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  it£  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  subdivisions  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Sec.  .  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
if  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  responsibili- 
ty and  reduces  projected  budget  deficits  in  a 
substantial  and  permanent  way.  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  reevaluate  its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  new  and  more  restrained  fiscal 
policy. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  House  Resolution  496. 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jones)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

The  Chair  now  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  order  to  resolve  the  technical- 
ities, I  will  use  30  minutes  on  the 
Jones  substitute  first,  and  the  remain- 
ing 30  minutes  on  the  Latta  substitute. 
I  think  we  have  agreed  to  alternate 
back  and  forth  the  total  hour  we  have. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Simon)  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Chairman  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House:  Just  a  couple 
of  points  briefly. 

First,  I  would  underscore  what  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Gep- 
hardt) said  on  this  floor  just  a  few 
minutes  ago:  The  smaller  deficit  in 
these  2  choices  is  the  Jones  deficit,  if 
you  look  at  the  3-year  picture.  It  is  a 
smaller  deficit  in  {u;tual  figures  used 


by  $3  billion,  by  the  two  sides.  Accord- 
ing to  CBO.  it  is  $10  billion  smaller  in 
the  deficit,  and  I  strongly  believe  it  is 
much  lower  than  that  because  the  $99 
billion  in  the  GOP  proposal  is  brought 
to  us  by  the  same  people  who  brought 
us  a  $37  billion  deficit  1  year  ago  (now 
well  over  $100  billion)  and  it  is  based 
on  a  number  of  assvunptions  that  I 
think  are  not  valid. 

Let  me  shift  over  to  one  other  point. 

This  House  overwhelmingly,  just  a 
few  days  ago.  had  the  wisdom  and  the 
good  sense  and  the  vision  to  adopt  an 
amendment  on  education  that  says  we 
want  to  move  ahead,  and  now  we  are 
being  asked  to  do  the  opposite. 

For  example,  on  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program,  alone,  using  the 
most  conservative  figures,  will  mean 
that  135,000  yoimg  people  in  our 
schools  are  not  going  to  be  able  to  go 
to  college  in  the  next  3  years.  That  is 
by  the  most  conservative  figure,  and 
that  applies  only  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  I  cannot  believe 
that  we  think  we  can  build  a  finer, 
better  America  by  denying  educational 
opportunity  to  the  young  people  of 
this  Nation. 

In  child  nutrition  the  Latta  proposal 
says.  $1.4  billion  less  than  the  Jones 
proposal.  Child  nutrition  is  primarily 
school  lunch  programs.  We  already 
have  over  600  school  districts  in  this 
Nation  that  have  dropped  school 
lunch  programs.  And  who  is  hurt? 
Well,  you  immediately  hurt  some  kids 
who  really  need  those  school  lunch 
programs. 

We  know,  clearly,  from  tests  that 
you  hurt  the  educational  product.  But 
who  is  hurt  really?  Why,  the  Nation  is 
hurt.  We  do  not  move  in  this  direction 
without  greatly  harming  the  Nation. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIMON.  I  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding,  just  to  make  a  point. 

On  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, anyone  who  says  they  support 
education,  how  can  you  vote  for 
Latta— it  increases  interest  rates  tre- 
mendously, cuts  down  on  all  of  the 
benefits  of  this  program  and  will  take 
500,000  students  out  of  school.  Where 
are  all  those  Republicans  who  just  a 
few  weeks  ago  said  they  would  not  cut 
education.  I  hope  the  parents  and  stu- 
dents are  watching. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  8  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
before  us  is  not  a  fiscal  document.  It  is 
a  political  document.  The  Jones- 
O'Neill  amendment  makes  no  attempt 
to  solve  the  very  real  and  pressing  eco- 
nomic problems  of  the  Nation.  Its  sole 
purpose  is  to  attempt  to  solve  the  po- 
litical problems  of  the  Democratic 
party. 

There  is  no  fiscal  restraint  in  this 
resolution.  It  completely  ignores  the 
Nation's  economic   problems  and   at- 


tempts to  return  us  to  the  old  back- 
room politics  of  spend  and  tax. 

Would  you  want  to  take  this  docu- 
ment to  conference  with  the  Senate?  I 
would  not.  It  has  got  a  deficit  of 
almost  $108  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Put  that  up  against  the  $116  billion 
deficit  in  the  Senate  resolution  and  we 
all  know  what  will  come  out  of  confer- 
ence. We  will  be  staring  at  a  deficit  of 
somewhere  around  $112  billion.  How 
many  of  you  think  you  can  vote  for  a 
$112  billion  deficit? 

Exactly  what  is  this  amendment?  It 
is  based  on  the  original  resolution  that 
Chairman  Jones  offered  2  weeks  ago 
and  which  this  House  rejected  by  a 
vote  of  253  to  171.  But  they  have  made 
a  bad  situation  worse.  They  took  that 
resolution  the  House  rejected  and 
they  added  sweeteners.  They  added 
additional  spending  that  the  House  re- 
jected when  it  was  offered  2  weeks  ago 
as  amendments  on  the  floor. 

Remember  the  amendment  we  de- 
feated on  the  floor  by  a  vote  of  232  to 
186  that  would  have  added  $300  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority  for  the  Exim- 
bank?  Well,  the  Democratic  leadership 
has  put  that  money  into  the  new 
Jones-O'Neill  budget. 

Or,  the  amendment  that  sought  to 
add  $668  million  in  budget  authority 
for  various  education  programs?  It  is 
back  again  in  the  Jones-O'Neill 
amendment  at  a  budget  authority 
figure  of  $650  million. 

Then  there  is  an  add-on  in  the 
Jones-O'NeUl  budget  resolution  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
That  Is  $250  million  In  budget  authori- 
ty. Someone  else  wanted  more  money 
for  high  technology.  All  right,  they 
added  $600  million  in  budget  authori- 
ty. And  so  it  went  as  the  Democratic 
leadership  put  together  the  Jones- 
O'Neill  amendment. 

It  reminds  me  of  the  comment  by 
the  late  Senator  Everett  Dirksen  who 
said,  "A  billion  dollars  here  and  a  bil- 
lion dollars  there— pretty  s<x>n  it  adcls 
up  to  real  money." 

It  adds  up  all  right.  In  this  case  It 
adds  up  to  $784  billion  In  spending  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  That's  $19  billion 
more  than  would  be  spent  under  the 
bipartisan  recovery  budget  resolution. 

How  is  the  Government  going  to 
find  that  extra  $19  bUllon?  First,  ac- 
cording to  the  Jones-O'Neill  budget, 
the  Government  will  add  to  the  tax 
burden  of  the  American  worker.  Over 
the  next  3  years  the  Democratic  lead- 
ership wants  to  see  taxes  Increased  by 
$150  billion.  That  would  mean  the  pos- 
sible elimination  of  the  10-percent  per- 
sonal income  tax  cut  for  individuals. 

I  hear  talk  that  this  House  will  not 
vote  $150  billion  In  tax  Increases,  and  I 
tend  to  believe  It.  So,  If  we  do  not  vote 
the  taxes  to  pay  for  this  spending, 
what  will  happen?  Obviously,  It  will  be 
added  to  the  deficit. 

But  the  Democratic  leadership  al- 
ready has  said  It  wants  to  add  $230  bil- 
lion  to   the   deficit   over   the   next   3 
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years.  If  we  add  the  $150  billion  we 
will  not  get  in  taxes,  we  are  looking  at 
a  3-year  addition  to  the  deficit  of  $380 
billion. 

What  do  you  propose  we  tell  our 
children  and  our  grandchildren? 
Should  we  tell  them  that  we  have  a 
real  good  deal  for  them?  All  we  want 
to  do  is  add  another  $380  billion  to  the 
debt  they  will  have  to  pay  off.  They 
are  sure  to  thank  us  for  that  in  a  few 
years. 

This  House  must  act  responsibly.  We 
must  adopt  a  budget  that  gets  a 
handle  on  runaway  Federal  spending, 
that  holds  down  both  taxes  and  the 
deficit,  and  a  resolution  that  has  real 
teeth  in  it  to  assure  that  what  we 
promise  will  happen  actually  happens. 

As  I  look  at  the  Jones-O'Neill  Reso- 
lution. I  do  not  see  any  real  enforce- 
ment measures  in  it.  In  the  reconcili- 
ation provisions  I  do  not  see  a  date  for 
the  authorizing  committees  to  report 
back.  I  do  not  see  anything  about 
making  the  first  budget  resolution 
binding  should  we  fail  to  adopt  a 
second  budget  resolution  this  year. 

Without  enforcement  provisions  in 
the  budget  resolution  it  becomes  noth- 
ing more  than  a  sense  of  the  House 
resolution.  It  simply  tells  the  country 
what  we  would  like,  not  what  we  will 
do. 

There  is  no  longer  any  question 
about  whether  Federal  fiscal  policy 
has  an  impact  on  the  economy  as  a 
whole.  If  we  are  going  to  achieve  the 
economic  recovery  that  is  needed  and 
make  the  economic  changes  the 
American  people  said  they  wanted 
when  they  elected  Ronald  Reagan 
President,  then  we  must  reject  the 
Jones-O'Neill  amendment  and  adopt 
the  bipartisan  recovery  budget  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  de  la  Garza). 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
come  here  with  the  same  complaint  I 
had  last  year  when  we  had  the 
Gramm-Latta  budget  resolution.  Now, 
we  have  the  Latta  proposal,  and  if  it 
did  not  have  the  name  or  my  dear, 
good  friend,  Mr.  Latta,  on  it,  I  would 
say  it  was  very  sloppy  work. 

As  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  I  cannot  yet  find  out  what 
the  Latta  proposal  would  do  to  agricul- 
ture. The  staff  on  this  side,  does  not 
have  the  Information,  and  neither 
does  the  staff  on  the  minority  side.  We 
are  asked  here  to  vote,  but  regretfully, 
unfortunately,  the  commimications  I 
am  getting  do  not  go  into  details.  In- 
stead, they  say,  "Support  the  Presi- 
dent," or  "Don't  support  Tip  O'Neill." 


proposal  was 


version  was. 
proposal   nov ' 
same  savings 


packages  if  e  ^en  our  House  staffs  do 
not  know  wh^t  is  in  the  packages. 

1  am  very  concerned  because,  for  ex- 
ample, there  are  errors  still  in  the 
Latta  proposiil.  And  our  copy  of  the 


not  stolen  at  midnight. 


lutely  vital  that 
today,  not  just  a 


as  I  understa  id  they  claimed  the  1981     policy  for  the  U.S  Government 


For  example,  the  Latta 

before   us   counts   the 

in  soil  conservation,  wa- 
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vote  no,   to  vote 
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Mr.  REGULA.  "SfLr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  6  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  Latta  substiti  te.  I  think  it  is  abso- 


we  adopt  a  budget 
budget  but  a  fiscal 


tershed  programs  tviice— once  in  func- 
tion 300,  and  ^  second  time  in  fimction 
350.  Turning  i  to  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
tion Administration,  program  I  am  in- 
formed that  Mr.  Stenholm  advised  the 
National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative 
Association  that  REA  would  not  be  in- 
cluded in  t:  le  Latta  proposal.  Mr. 
Stenholm  now  tells  me  he  really  does 
not  know.  Th  e  staff  over  here  does  not 
know.  My  st  iff  cannot  find  it  in  the 
documents. 

I  am  not  gc  Ing  to  vote,  as  a  responsi- 
ble legislator  for  something  when  I  do 
not  know  wh  it  is  in  it,  when  the  staff 
does  not  kno'  f  what  is  in  it— and  when 
the  authors  of  the  proposal  do  not 
know  what  is  in  it.  Certainly,  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Ronald  Reagan  do  not 
know  what  is  in  it.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  very  irre  ponsible  way  to  legislate. 
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They  tell  n  e  that  the  answers  are  in 
the  figures  si  town  in  the  proposal— but 
they  cannot  kive  me  the  figures.  They, 
say  it  will  be  [taken  care  of  in  reconcili- 
ation. I 

Mr.  JONE^  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the|  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  la  I  GARZA.  I  yield  to  the 
chairman  of  ihe  committee. 

Mr.  JONE^  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  thejREA  question,  the  credit 
question,  the  Latta  substitute  would 
be  set  at  $4.46  billion.  That  is  a  30-per- 
cent cut  from  fiscal  year  1982  and  our 
analysis  is  tnat  that  will  double  the 
rates  for  REA  loans. 

Mr.  DE  la  GARZA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  informing 
me  of  that. 

Mr.  STEltHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DE  LA  GARZA.  I  yield  to  my  col? 
league,  the  I  gentleman  from  Texas, 
since  I  mentioned  his  name. 

Mr.  STEllHOLM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  ge  ntleman  for  yielding. 

To  the  b«  st  of  my  knowledge,  the 
reason  why  we  cannot  find  it  in  the 
language  >f  the  Congressional 
Record  is  th  e  fact  that  it  is  not  in  the 
reconciliatio  1  package.  It  is  assumed 
in  the  numlers.  The  numbers  do  add 
up.  The  Rui  al  Electrification  program 
is  exempted  from  the  suggestion  that 
the  credit  program  go  to  90  percent  of 
the  cost  of  money.  It  is  off  budget. 
Therefore,  it  does  not  show  up  in  the 
numbers. 


Mr.  DE  LA 
definite 


GARZA.  That  is  still  not 


assurance. 


With  all  due  respect  to  both  gentle-        The  CHAIRMAN 
men,  in  the  end  I  doubt  that  either    gentleman 
one  of  them  knows  what  is  in  the    Garza)  haslexpired 


it  is  a  temptation  to 
no  on  everything. 
That  is  easy  to  defend  at  home,  but  it 
is  not  responsiblej-it  would  be  sui  abdi- 
cation of  our  dutj.  A  Member  can  vote 
no  and  say,  "I  ara  waiting  for  the  per- 
fect budget."  Well,  we  are  not  going  to 
get  the  perfect  |  budget  because  we 
would  need  435  bttdgets  or  perhaps  240 
million  budgets  tp  satisfy  everyone  in 
our  Nation. 

We  have  a  basi^  choice  today.  Do  we 
want  more  Goverhment  or  less?  In  the 
absence  of  adopting  a  fiscal  policy,  the 
economy  stagnates  and  interest  rates 
go  up. 
On  Monday  Tr«  asury  had  an  auction 
the  bid  price  was  up 
percent.  This  in- 
recognizes  that  the 
Bd  at  what  this  body 
tin  not  establishing  a 
result  interest  rates 
lb. 

a  great  responsibili- 
of  this  Nation  to 
3day.  We  have  a  re- 
American  people,  to 
Peking  jobs  and  who 
are  making  decisions  on  job  producing 
investment  to  adppt  a  fiscal  policy  for 
this  Nation.  i 

In  the  campaign  of  1980,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  gave  America  a  clear 
choice— shrink  government  or  busi- 
ness as  usual.  Business  as  usual  has 
brought  us  to  al  point  where  Govern- 
ment consumes  almost  25  percent  of 
all  the  goods  and  services  produced  in 
kink  about  that;  25 
jery  dollar  produced 
igton  and  is  spent 
is  wrong  when  the 
kent  consumes  almost 
Nation's  GNP.  The 
voters  said  cleaifly  in  the  election  of 
1980,  "We  have  iad  enough  of  bloated 
Government."  Tney  said,  "Let  us  keep 
more  of  what  wa  work  hard  to  earn  in 
^ills,  the  factories,  and 
1  Nation.  We  deserve  a 
ce  we  are  producing 


of  Treasury  bills, 
from   11.5   to   12I.I 
crease   in   rates 
marketplace  look 
did  2  weeks  ago 
fiscal  policy  as 
are  starting  to  clil 
I  think  we  havi 
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this    Nation.    Tb 
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comes   to   Wasl 
here.  Something 
Federal  Gover 
25  percent  of  ti- 


the mines,  the 
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larger  share  si: 
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Downstairs,  o 
House  restaurai 
Thomas  Jeffersi 


.  The  time  of  the 
from    Texas    (Mr.    de    la 


er  the  door  into  the 
is  a  quotation  from 
,  and  it  says,  "Man  is 
not  made  for  trie  state,  but  the  state 
for  man."  That  |s  what  the  voters  said 
in  1980.  We  thiiik  the  state  should  be 
the  servant  of  man,  and  when  the 
state  is  taking  |  about  25  percent  of 
what  we  produce,  we  want  to  change 
the  direction  of  tour  Government. 

The  choice  to^ay  is  which  direction 
or  which  path  tl  lis  Nation  should  take, 
bucget  responds  to  the 
of  1980.  It  shrinks  the 
25-percent  consamption  of  the  GNP 
by  the  Govemi^ent  to  21  percent  by 
1985. 


The    Latta 
voters'  mandate 
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Do  the  Members  know  what  that 
means?  That  means  that  $180  billion 
of  the  product  of  American  workers 
will  stay  in  their  hands  and  not  in  the 
hands  of  Government.  That  means 
there  is  $180  billion  available  to  create 
jobs  for  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation. 

In  the  Latta  budget  we  pro[>ose  to 
reduce  the  bureaucracy  by  2  percent 
through  attrition  in  fiscal  1983.  That 
was  another  message  that  was  sent 
here  In  the  election  of  1980,  to  shrink 
the  bloated  bureaucracy,  and  we  pro- 
pose to  do  that. 

During  my  tenure  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  the  most  depressing  testi- 
mony was  in  about  1978  when  the  tes- 
tifying economists,  without  exception, 
said  that  productivity  in  the  United 
States  is  flat;  we  are  not  growing,  we 
are  not  improving  our  standard  of 
living.  To  get  back  on  track  and  to 
expand  the  economy  of  this  Nation, 
we  need  to  invest  more  in  America.  We 
need  to  put  more  in  the  industrial  soil 
of  America  to  make  it  productive. 

That  is  what  this  budget  is  all  about. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  on  that  point  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Just  in  keeping  with  the  point,  what 
I  find  so  hard  to  understand  in  the 
Latta  proposal— and  perhaps  the  gen- 
tleman can  explain  it  to  me— is,  if  we 
need  that  productivity,  why  they  are 
making  a  cut  of  $1  billion  $130  million 
in  education,  in  student-aid  loans.  I 
ask  the  question  because  those  are  the 
young  people  who  are  going  to  give  us 
that  productivity. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  if  the  gentleman  will  examine 
that  portion  of  the  budget  that  we  are 
saying  to  those  who  have  family  in- 
comes of  $40,  $50,  $60,  and  $70,000  or 
more  that  it  is  not  the  responsibility 
of  their  neighbors  to  finance  their 
education;  it  is  their  own  responsibili- 
ty. 

We  are  saying,  let  us  give  Govern- 
ment back  to  the  people.  It  is  the 
function  of  the  State  to  be  the  servant 
of  man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  wish  to  yield 
any  further  because  I  do  not  have  a 
lot  of  time. 

Another  point  I  want  to  make  about 
the  Latta  budget  is  that  because  of  the 
loan  deficit  base  line,  we  will  reduce 
what  is  required  to  fimd  Federal  defi- 
cits. In  the  absence  of  any  change  on 
the  base  line,  we  are  looking  at  the 
Federal  Government  borrowing  74 
percent  in  1983  of  the  net  private  sav- 
ings. Is  it  any  wonder  that  interest 
rates  are  up? 

I  would  point  out  to  my  colleagues 
that  in  the  Latta  budget  in  1983  we 
reduce  borrowing  from  74  percent  to 
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41  percent  of  net  private  savings;  in 

1984,  borrowing  is  26  percent;  and  in 

1985,  it  is  15  percent.  What  a  sharp 
contrast  to  the  base  line  budget  which 
takes  60  to  70  percent  of  all  the  sav- 
ings of  this  Nation  just  to  fund  defi- 
cits. 

This  is  the  crossroads  we  are  at  in 
this  Nation  today.  Do  we  leave  the 
money  that  is  saved  by  our  people  in 
the  credit  unions,  the  savings  and 
loans  and  the  banks  for  the  people  to 
borrow  at  a  reasonable  rate  to  buy 
homes,  to  start  a  business,  to  finance 
their  education,  or  does  Government 
continue  to  take  the  lions  share.  That 
is  the  kind  of  choice  that  exists  for  us 
today. 

I  have  one  last  point  I  want  to  make, 
and  that  is  that  the  Latta  budget  has 
tough  reconciliation  language.  It  is  a 
tiger  with  teeth.  The  Jones  budget  is  a 
tiger  without  teeth.  We  cannot  affect 
the  fiscal  policy  of  this  Nation  unless 
we  have  adequate  reconciliation  lan- 
guage. We  address  that  problem. 

Let  me  close  by  saying  that  we  do 
truly  have  a  fundamental  choice.  Do 
we  go  the  road  of  less  Government, 
less  taxes,  and  a  lower  deficit,  or  the 
road  of  more  Government,  more  taxes, 
more  spending,  and  a  higher  deficit? 
This  is  the  choice  we  must  make  today 
for  the  future  of  this  Nation,  if  we  are 
to  lower  interest  rates,  if  we  are  to 
have  a  strong  economy,  and  if  we  are 
to  have  opportunities  for  our  young 
people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  for  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraho). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  be- 
lieve that  we  must  have  a  budget. 
Given  the  state  of  the  economy  with 
its  near  record  high  levels  of  interest 
and  unemployment,  we  can  no  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  saying  no,  of 
simply  refusing  to  pass  a  budget  as  we 
did  2  weeks  ago  when  we  voted  down 
eight  different  plans. 

I  can  assure  you  that  neither  of 
these  two  plans  are  my  preferred 
choice.  But  economic  conditions 
demand  a  budget,  however  distasteful, 
because  the  alternative  of  not  having 
one  is  even  worse.  It  is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  the  Congress  demonstrate 
that  it  is  willing  and  capable  of  getting 
a  hold  of  and  significantly  reducing 
the  runaway  deficits,  which  are  keep- 
ing interest  rates  at  incredible  levels 
and  choking  off  economic  activity.  Not 
doing  so  would  only  worsen  matters. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  support  the 
Jones  substitute,  and  prefer  that  it 
prevail  over  the  Latta  budget.  I  believe 
the  Jones  plan  is  eminently  preferable 
to  the  other  one  not  only  in  its  prior- 
ities, but  in  its  fairness. 
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However,  I  am  prepared  to  support 
whichever  budget  prevails  only  for  the 
purposes  of  passing  a  budget  so  that 
interest  rates  can  have  a  chance  to 
come  down.  Such  a  vote,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is.  in  my  opinion,  the  only  re- 
sponsible thing  left  to  do.  We  must 
have  a  budget. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  2 
weeks  ago,  I  sat  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  and  listened  to  4  days  of  debate 
on  the  budget.  When  it  was  over,  I  was 
outraged  by  what  I  consider  a  lack  of 
concern  that  was  ordered  for  the  poor 
of  this  Nation,  especially  poor  women 
and  children.  I  was  also  annoyed  at 
myself  that  I  did  not  get  up  and  point 
out  how  unfair  it  was. 

Reaganomics,  which  has  been  an 
economic  disaster  for  aU  Americans 
except  the  very  rich,  has  inflicted  es- 
pecially serious  pain  on  poor  people  by 
reducing  food,  medical,  housing,  legal, 
and  educational  assistance.  The  Re- 
publican substitute  before  us  today 
further  aggravates  that  pain,  and  I 
oppose  it. 

The  depth  of  insensitivity  of  the 
supporters  of  the  Republican  plan  to 
the  pain  they  have  caused  was  demon- 
strated during  the  budget  debate  2 
weeks  ago.  The  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Grahm)  rose  to  defend  the  Latta 
substitute  against  the  charge  that  it 
included  no  funds  for  the  mortgage 
buydown  program  approved  by  the 
House  2  weeks  before.  His  contention 
was  that  the  $1  billion  could  be  taken 
out  of  the  section  8  subsidized  housing 
account. 

To  understand  the  heartlessness  of 
that  suggestion,  you  have  to  consider 
what  Reaganomics  has  already  done 
to  subsidized  housing. 

In  1981,  the  baseline  fimding  level 
for  subsidized  housing,  the  amount 
needed  to  continue  it  at  current  levels, 
was  $29.5  billion.  Last  year's  Reagan 
budget  cut  that  by  41  percent,  to  $17.4 
billion. 

We  have  aU  heard  the  President  and 
his  supporters  say  they  haven't  actual- 
ly cut  programs,  but  have  merely  cut 
the  rate  of  growth.  Well,  subsidized 
housing  was  cut  41  percent  last  year, 
and  somebody  should  tell  the  Presi- 
dent. Those  changes  resulted  in  the 
loss  of  over  9.000  housing  units  in  New 
York  City  in  1982  alone,  and  many 
thousands  more  in  future  years. 

And  who  has  been  hurt?  Women  and 
children.  Two-thirds  of  American  fam- 
ilies living  in  subsidized  housing  are 
headed  by  women.  That  means  single 
women  and  children.  So  when  some- 
body suggests  cutting  another  billion 
dollars  from  subsidized  housing,  they 
aren't  just  juggling  numbers.  They're 
juggling  people's  lives— people  who 
have  never  had  much  and  have  even 
less  now  because  of  Reaganomics. 

Actually,  the  Republican  plan  elimi- 
nates subsidized  housing  this  year, 
cutting  from  $17.4  billion  to  zero  in 
new  starts.  The  difference  between 
the  Democratic  plan,  which  maintains 
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the  program  at  the  reduced  $17  billion 
level,  and  the  Republican  plan,  is  be- 
tween 100.000  and  200,000  housing 
units  for  needy  families. 

You  can  run  down  the  whole  list  of 
Federal  programs  that  help  poor 
people,  poor  women  and  children,  and 
the  story  is  the  same.  Cuts  that  were 
made  last  year  have  been  made  deeper 
in  the  new  Republican  budget. 

And  let  me  point  out  that  the  Demo- 
cratic plan  does  little  to  restore  last 
year's  cuts.  It  simply  does  less  new 
damage— much  less  new  damage. 

For  instance,  in  the  major  entitle- 
ment programs  which  provide  health 
care,  food  and  nutrition,  and  income 
assistance  for  poor  Americans,  the 
LAtta  budget  cuts  another  $4.1  billion, 
on  top  of  the  $3.7  billion  cut  last  year. 
The  Democratic  plan  imposes  less 
than  half  a  million  dollars  in  new  cuts, 
and  stresses  that  they  are  to  be  made 
by  reducing  error  rates  rather  that 
benefits. 

The  chief  Federal  welfare  program- 
Aid  to  Families  With  Dependent  Chil- 
dren—provides assistance  to  about  11 
million  Americans.  Almost  8  million  of 
them  are  children.  Are  these  children 
the  welfare  cheats?  Clearly  not. 

The  Latta  budget  would  cut  AFDC, 
which  was  cut  by  over  $1  billion  last 
year,  by  another  billion  this  year,  com- 
pared to  the  Democratic  plan,  which 
cuts  Just  $200  million  in  1983,  and  an- 
ticipates those  cuts  can  be  made  by  re- 
ducing error  rates,  not  by  reducing 
benefits. 

Incidentally,  the  Republican  plan 
continues  the  shortsighted  policy 
adopted  at  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's request  last  year  which  discour- 
ages poor  Americans  from  trying  to 
work  their  way  off  welfare.  The  Demo- 
cratic plan  reverses  this  idiotic  policy. 
so  people  receiving  assistance  who 
take  Jobs  will  not  be  worse  off  for 
going  to  work. 

The  medicaid  program  provides 
health  care  to  poor  Americans.  It  was 
cut  $1.1  billion  last  year,  and  Latta 
would  cut  another  $1.7  billion  this 
year.  The  Democratic  plan  makes  only 
$50  million  in  new  cuts.  Again,  two- 
thirds  of  the  program's  beneficiaries 
are  women  and  children. 

In  Federal  antihunger  programs. 
Latta  cuts  even  deeper  than  last  year. 
Food  stamp  spending,  which  was  cut 
$1.5  billion  last  year,  would  be  cut  an- 
other $1.15  billion.  Two-thirds  of  food 
stamp  recipients  are  women  and  chil- 
dren. Child  nutrition  programs,  in- 
cluding school  breakfasts  and  child 
care  food  programs,  which  were  cut  30 
percent  last  year,  are  cut  another  $600 
million  this  year. 

Ninety  percent  of  school  breakfast 
chUdren  and  two-thirds  of  children  in 
the  child  care  food  program  are  low- 
income,  since  last  year's  cuts  forced 
eligibility  changes  that  squeezed  out 
all  but  the  "truly  needy."  In  contrast 
to  the  Republican  cut  of  $1.75  billion 
In  food  and  child  nutrition  programs. 


the  Democi(atic  plan  cuts  only  $200 
million. 

What  is  Iruly  appalling  is  that  in 
each  of  the  le  areas,  the  Latta  budget 
is  much  wo-se  than  the  Latta  budget 
we  rejected  2  weeks  ago.  Medicaid  cuts 
have  been  tripled,  public  assistance 
cuts  almost  doubled,  and  food  and  nu- 
trition cuts  doubled.  There  is  appar- 
ently no  liiait  to  the  harm  the  spon- 
sors of  this  |)udget  are  willing  to  do. 

There  are  [other  new  cuts. 

In  a  courtry  that  rightfully  prides 
itself  on  be  ieving  in  equal  Justice  for 
all,  the  Lat  a  budget  phases  out  legal 
services  for  the  poor— 69  percent  of 
legal  service  s  clients  are  women. 

In  a  com  try  where  the  right  to  a 
good  educa  ion  is  seen  as  the  key  to 
economic  levelopment,  the  Latta 
budget  cuts  educational  services  to  dis- 
advantaged children. 

In  a  couiltry  where  motherhood  is 
revered,  thr  Latta  budget  would  drop 
165,000  woiien,  infants,  and  children 
from  a  special  nutrition  program  for 
pregnant  v  omen  and  new  mothers. 
Over  3  yeiirs,  the  Democratic  plan 
would  help  half  a  million  more  women 
and  infants  than  the  Republican  plan. 

In  additia  n  to  its  devastating  impact 
on  the  pool ,  the  Republican  plan  also 
fails  to  respond  to  the  highest  unem- 
ployment ftvels  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Tjhe  Democratic  plan  adds 
$3.3  billion!  more  for  emergency  Jobs 
and  Job  training  to  help  ease  the  pain 
of  those  who  have  lost  their  Jobs,  as 
well  as  $2  pillion  in  extra  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  compared  to  the 
Republican  plan.  In  vital  higher  edu- 
cation programs,  including  guaranteed 
student  loins  and  Pell  grants,  the 
Democratic  plan  is  better  for  Ameri- 
ca's studen  s  and  better  for  America's 
future. 

While  pu  rsuing  its  women  and  chil- 
dren over)oard  policy,  the  Latta 
budget  shoit^s  a  strong  preference  for 
preserving  ^ax  breaks  for  the  wealthy 
and  unnecessary  and  extravagant  de- 
fense spending  levels. 

Last  yeaf's  Reagan-Kemp-Roth  tax 
cut  gave  ^.6  billion  in  tax  relief  to 
164,000  Americans  who  had  over 
$200,000  in  income.  That's  a  tax  cut  of 
$22,000  each. 

The  sam^  tax  bill  gave  the  30  million 

Americans  who  earn  less  than  $15,000 

a  total  of  $2.9  billion  in  tax  relief,  or 

less  than  $  00  each. 

The  defe  ise  budget  is  totally  out  of 
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control,  as 


jaAj 


the  administration  tries  to 


billion  from  1981.  So  we'll  have  the 
steady  defense  buildup  needed  to  im- 
prove our  national  security. 

So  those  are  the  priorities  of  the 
Latta  budget  and  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Billionp  in  tax  cuts  for 
wealthy  Americfins,  and  trillions  for 
defense. 

There  are  nuiperous  Ways  we  could 
change  those  priorities  to  have  them 
make  more  sense.  If  we  took  away  Just 
half  of  the  1982  tax  cut  for  those  with 
incomes  over  $E00,000,  we  could  re- 
store all  the  CUBS  in  education  aid  for 
poor  children  and  the  income  assist- 
ance program  lor  poor  women  and 
children. 

If  we  took  awi  ly  half  the  1982  fund- 
ing for  the  B-1  ftomber,  which,  accord- 
ing to  Defense  Secretary  Casper  Wein- 
berger, will  be  obsolete  within  4  years 
after  the  first  ^ne  comes  off  the  as- 
sembly line,  we  Could  restore  the  $900 
million  cut  in  l982  from  guaranteed 
student  loans  aid  Pell  grants  for  low- 
income  college  students,  which  could 
really  contribute  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

There  are  other  changes  I  would 
make,  in  both  [of  the  budget  plans 
before  us.  The  Democratic  plan  is  far 
from  an  ideal  biidget.  But  it  is  so  much 
better  than  the  [Latta  budget,  in  meet- 
ing the  real  neeps  of  our  people  and  in 
being  fair,  that  I  support  it,  and  I 
hope  it  passes. 

The  differences  between  the  two 
budgets  we  are]  considering  are  clear. 
And  let  us  make  sure  we  know  exactly 
what  they  are.  I 

It  is  not  a  question  of  deficits,  or  re- 
ducing Federal]  spending,  and  every- 
body in  this  H^use  knows  it.  In  a  $3 
trillion  economy,  an  $8.2  billion  differ- 
ence in  the  sizd  of  the  Federal  deficit 
doesn't  matter  |to  anybody,  including 
the  financial  markets. 

of  priorities,  and  it's  a 
question  of  politics.  As  the  lead  edito- 
rial in  today's  1  Few  York  Times  put  it, 
the  people  hurt  by  the  Latta  budget 

are  not  only  foor,  but  politically  im- 
potent, unlikely  to  raise  an  election- 
year  stink 

Shame  on  us  |kll. 
I  urge  my  cc^leagues 
supporting  the 


set  new  re<  ords  for  throwing  money  at 
problems.  It's  unclear  how  much 
money  e^iactly;  the  administration 
publicly  his  said  $1V4  trillion  over  5 
years.  But  Pentagon  dociunents  esti- 
mate it  ould  easily  be  50  percent 
higher,  or  $2>/4  trillion,  and  we  all 
know  enou  ih  about  weapons  cost  over- 
rims  to  bel  eve  the  higher  number. 

Just  for  ;he  record,  let  me  point  out 
that  the  D  smocratic  plan  increases  de- 
fense outlays  by  $22  billion  this  year, 
or  over  10  percent,  over  last  year.  And 
last  year's  defense  budget  was  up  $29 


to  join  me  in 
Tones  budget. 

D  1400 


the 


Mr.  REGUL>! 
2  minutes  to 
(Mr.  Wylie). 

Mr.  WYLIE 
around  my 
days,  the  first 
when  or  whether 
pass  a  budget 
seems  to  be  on 
went  around 
tion  comes  up 

To  be  sure, 
become    very 
grown  out  of 
ing  that  there 
for    Congress 
budget  process 
big   issue.   I 


AV.\  ^.•'^03  le-:- 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
gentleman  from  Ohio 


Mr.  Chairman,  in  going 

district  over  the  last  few 

question  that  is  asked  is 

the  House  is  going  to 

resolution.  This  question 

everybody's  minds.  As  I 

meetings,  that  ques- 

$rst. 

the  budget   issue   has 

symbolic    and    it    has 

proportion,  consider- 

was  no  budget  process 

before    1975    and    the 

did  not  become  a  really 

sibmit,   until   last   year 


sU 


when  it  became  a  test  of  political 
strength  for  a  new  P»resident. 

But  the  budget  vote  was  played  up 
by  the  media,  and  it  has  become  the 
congressional  issue  on  everybody's 
mind  right  now. 

Wall  Street  and  the  money  markets 
want  us  to  pass  a  budget.  Almost  ev- 
eryone thinks  that  we  need  a  budget 
as  a  measuring  stick,  and  our  inaction 
has  become  very  unsettling. 

Never  mind  that  the  budget  we 
passed  last  year  called  for  a  fiscal  year 

1982  deficit  of  $45  biUion  and  now  it  is 
projected  to  be  almost  double  that. 
But  as  I  say,  the  budget  has  become  a 
symbolic  test  of  wills. 

We  must  recognize  that  this  symbol- 
ism is  important.  It  is  too  bad  that  it 
has  become  as  political  as  it  has. 

But  I  think  the  Latta  substitute  has 
the  best  chance  of  passage.  It  is  below 
$100  billion  in  deficit.  There  is  some- 
thing symbolic  about  getting  below 
$100  billion  in  deficit  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

I  think  the  $99.2  billion  deficit  is 
still  too  large.  I  think  the  increase  in 
defense  spending  is  still  too  much, 
given  our  economic  problems  that  we 
have  today. 

But  I  do  feel,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we 
need  to  pass  a  resolution;  we  need  to 
get  this  issue  behind  so  that  we  can  go 
on  to  many  more  important  things. 

The  Latta  substitute  seems  to  be  the 
best  under  the  circumstances  we  face. 

Mr.  ASPIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Downey). 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  broad  agreement  that  the  fiscal  year 

1983  deficit  could  reach  $182  billion  if 
Congress  fails  to  adopt  a  budget  and 
we  continue  with  current  spending 
and  tax  policies.  A  deficit  of  $182  bil- 
lion is  unacceptable  and  could  result 
in  a  further  deterioration  of  our  al- 
ready weak  economy.  If  we  are  going 
to  put  this  country  back  on  a  path  of 
economic  recovery,  the  trend  of  large 
and  ever-growing  deficits  must  be  re- 
versed. Congress  must  act  responsibly 
and  quickly  to  adopt  a  budget  which 
will  convince  the  business  community, 
the  financial  markets,  and  the  Ameri- 
can workers  that  deficits  will  be  re- 
duced. Failure  to  adopt  a  budget  could 
have  disastrous  and  irreversible  conse- 
quences on  our  economy. 

Both  the  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can budget  alternatives  before  us 
today  show  declining  deficits  over  the 
next  3  years— the  Democratic  alter- 
native reduces  the  deficit  of  $41.9  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1985  and  the  Repub- 
lican alternative  reduces  the  fiscal 
year  1985  deficit  to  $53.3  billion.  How- 
ever, the  Democratic  budget  plan  uti- 
lizes a  more  balanced  approach  to  re- 
ducing the  budget.  It  distributes  the 


burden  of  reducing  the  deficit  more 
equitably  among  the  beneficiaries  of 
Federal  spending  and  the  individual 
and  corporate  taxpayers.  This  budget 
plan  is  more  responsive  to  the  public 
demand  for  reduced  Government 
spending  and  a  lower  deficit,  while  at 
the  same  time  responding  to  the  needs 
of  the  poor  and  elderly  in  our  society, 
promoting  economic  growth  and  devel- 
opment, and  maintaining  our  commit- 
ment to  our  national  defense. 

The  budget  passed  by  this  Congress 
last  year  cut  deeply  into  the  basic 
benefit  programs  for  the  poor.  Despite 
the  Reagan  administration's  promise 
to  protect  the  safety  net,  we  have  seen 
people  slipping  through  the  holes  in 
the  safety  net  which  were  widened  by 
the  Reagan  budget.  We  must  stop 
hacking  away  at  benefits  for  the  poor 
and  elderly.  Members  must  begin  to 
realize  that  we  are  no  longer  cutting 
the  fat— the  "fraud,  waste,  and 
abuse"— from  the  Federal  budget,  the 
knife  is  now  cutting  the  arteries  of 
economic  survival  for  our  Nation's 
poor.  The  Democratic  alternative 
makes  needed  reforms  in  targeted  en- 
titlement programs  by  reducing  ad- 
ministrative costs  and  error  rates,  but 
assures  that  the  neediest  in  our  soci- 
ety will  not  bear  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  burden  of  cutting  Federal 
spending. 

The  Democratic  budget  also  address- 
es the  need  for  investment  in  the 
human  and  capital  resources  of  our  so- 
ciety. While  many  investments  are 
best  left  to  the  private  sector,  most 
Members  will  agree  that  there  are  cer- 
tain investments  which  must  be  made 
by  the  Government  to  insure  a  sound 
economic  future  for  the  country.  The 
private  sector  alone  will  not  provide 
adequate  resources  for  education, 
highways,  mass  transit,  airports,  or 
long-term  investments  in  scientific  re- 
search and  development. 

Our  country's  worn-out  and  obsolete 
infrastructure  is  becoming  a  barrier  to 
this  Nation's  economic  growth  and  de- 
velopment. Infrastructure,  which  in- 
cludes roads,  bridges,  sewers,  water- 
ways, airports,  airways,  and  mass  tran- 
sit, in  the  fouundation  of  basic  public 
works  that  enables  our  complex  econo- 
my to  function.  Our  Nation's  Infra- 
structure is  currently  suffering  serious 
economic  decay.  Two-thirds  of  all  our 
communities  are  unable  to  support 
modernized  development  and  growth 
until  major  new  investments  are  made 
in  their  basic  public  works.  Economic 
recovery  must  be  a  major  focus  of  poli- 
cymakers during  the  next  few  years, 
and  our  Nation's  infrastructure  is  an 
essential  element  of  that  recovery. 
Without  rebuilding  and  expanding  our 
public  facilities,  economic  recovery 
and  growth  will  be  severely  thwarted. 

The  Republican  budget  alternative 
does  not  provide  adequate  funding  for 
our  infrastructure  needs.  The  Republi- 
can budget  assumes  reductions  in  E3*A 
research  and  development,  hazardous 


waste  management  programs,  pollu- 
tion control  and  abatement,  and  toxic 
waste  activities.  The  Democratic  alter- 
native, on  the  other  hand,  provides  an 
increase  in  funding  for  all  of  these 
EPA  programs.  The  Democratic 
budget  also  contains  funding  above 
the  Republican  plan  for  grants-in-aid 
to  airports,  interstate  transfer  high- 
way, Amtrak,  and  the  Coast  Guard. 

Expenditures  in  the  area  of  infra- 
structure also  assists  in  economic  re- 
covery through  the  creation  of  Jobs. 
Federal  spending  for  infrastructure 
creates  more  Jobs  than  spending  on 
the  military  and  tax  cuts.  A  recent 
study  comparing  the  Job  impact  of  the 
B-1  bomber  program  and  a  tax  cut 
with  a  public  housing  project  of  equal 
amounts  shows  that  over  5  years,  the 
housing  project  yields  70,000  more 
Jobs  than  the  B-1  bomber  program 
and  40.000  more  Jobs  than  the  tax  cut. 
A  study  done  by  the  Council  on  Eco- 
nomic Priorities  compared  the  job  cre- 
ating potential  of  the  MX  missile  with 
a  range  of  alternative  projects.  Mass 
transit  showed  a  job  creation  potential 
of  45.397  more  jobs  for  $1  billion  of 
Federal  expenditures  than  $1  billion 
spent  on  the  MX  missile.  One  billion 
dollars  spent  on  highways  created 
78.000  more  jobs,  and  $1  billion  spent 
on  railroads  created  31,819  more  jobs. 

Moreover,  the  Democratic  alterrui- 
tive  includes  $3  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982  funding  for  emergency  jobs  cre- 
ation. This  country  caimot  expect  to 
experience  economic  growth  when 
more  than  10.5  million  persons  are  out 
of  work.  The  Jobs  initiative  contained 
in  the  Democratic  alternative  assumes 
$1  billion  for  infrastructure  related 
jobs. 

Finally,  the  Democratic  budget  pro- 
vides $2.45  billion  in  budget  authority 
over  the  next  3  years  for  increased  re- 
search and  development  which  will 
help  stimulate  the  technology  neces- 
sary to  provide  productivity  growth.  In 
addition,  the  Democractic  plan  in- 
cludes significant  investment  in  pri- 
mary secondary  education,  student 
aid,  and  graduate  fellowships— invest- 
ments in  the  country's  human  re- 
sources which  are  also  necessary  for 
increasing  productivity. 

Congress  needs  to  adopt  a  budget; 
however,  I  want  to  caution  Members 
to  review  carefully  the  budget  alterna- 
tives before  us.  We  are  now  beginning 
to  see  the  results  of  last  year's  hastily 
passed  budget  and  tax  cut  packages. 
The  country  has  fallen  into  an  ever- 
worsening  recession,  and  budget  cuts 
are  no  longer  figures  in  a  budget  reso- 
lution or  a  reconciliation  bill,  rather, 
they  are  people— heads  of  households 
standing  in  unemplojmient  lines, 
handicapped  children  are  not  receiv- 
ing preventing  and  diagnostic  medical 
services,  and  students  are  dropping  out 
of  universities  because  they  can  no 
longer  qualify  for  student  loans. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Democratic   budget   alternative.  This 
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budget  will  require  adjustments  and 
sacrifices  by  everyone,  but  I  believe 
that  this  budget  plan  reduces  the  defi- 
cit while  still  providing  program  fund- 
ing levels  necessary  to  meet  the  social 
and  economic  needs  of  our  society. 

Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  difference  for  the  working 
poor  between  the  Latta  budget  and 
Jones  budget  is  substantial.  I  think 
the  only  way  to  characterize  the  Latta 
II  budget  for  the  working  poor  is  to 
call  it  a  scorched  Earth  budget,  be- 
cause it  is  vicious  in  what  it  does  to 
the  working  poor. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
went  out  and  had  some  field  hearings. 
In  Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  we  listened  to 
a  woman  whose  name  is  Linda  James, 
who  has  a  daughter  with  asthma.  Mrs. 
James  is  taking  the  only  Job  that  she 
could  find  for  $3.35  an  hour.  She 
works  approximately  10  hours  a  week. 
She  makes  about  $70  every  2  weeks. 

Under  the  reconciliation  language  of 
1981  Mrs.  James  is  no  longer  eligible, 
because  she  makes  too  much  money, 
for  AFDC  and  medicaid.  So  the  next 
time  that  her  daughter  has  to  go  into 
the  hospital  Mrs.  James  is  going  to 
give  up  her  Job  so  that  she  can  pay  the 
medical  expenses  for  her  child. 

That  is  not  what  America  is  all 
about. 

She  is  Just  one  of  the  thousands  of 
families  who  have  lost  or  could  lose 
AFDC  and  medicaid  benefits. 

The  Latta  budget  doubles  the  size  of 
the  cuts  for  AFDC  in  the  next  3  years 
over  what  It  originally  proposed. 

Let  me  tell  you  who  these  people 
are.  More  than  half  of  the  total  of  the 
poor  families  are  maintained  by 
women.  They  have  a  poverty  rate  six 
times  that  of  male-headed  households 
and  a  poverty  rate  that  is  32  percent, 
compared  to  the  5  percent  for  male 
heads  of  households. 

There  is  no  question,  my  colleagues, 
that  if  you  adopt  the  Latta  substitute 
you  are  going  to  work  a  hardship,  a 
severe  hardship  on  poor  women  who 
want  to  work,  who  do  not  want  to  be 
dependent.  They  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  work  because  they  will  have  no 
choice  but  to  accept  total  public  assist- 
ance if  they  have  medical  problems. 

The  Jones  substitute  incorporates 
HJl.  6369.  the  changes  that  we  had 
made  in  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee to  try  and  work  out  a  system 
where  we  can  get  women  off  the  cycle 
of  poverty,  allow  them  to  get  some 
benefits  and  also  allow  them  to  work. 
There  is  a  very  big  difference  be- 
tween what  my  party  wants  to  do  for 
the  working  poor  and  what  your  party 
wants  to  do  for  the  working  poor.  If 
you  have  any  doubt  about  it,  ask  some- 
one who  is  htmgry  or  ask  someone 
who  is  poor,  and  they  will  tell  you. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2Vi  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Brown). 


Mr.  BROMTN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, there  has  been  one  clear  loser  in 
the  budget  debates  this  year— not  the 
Republican^  or  the  Democrats  or  the 
boll  weevils  or  the  yellow  Jackets  or 
any  of  the]  other  types  that  live  on 
Capitol  Hil|.  The  retd  loser  has  been 
Congress  itself— and  perhaps  a  bit  of 
the  American  spirit.  Congress  made  a 
national  spectacle  of  itself  debating 
for  days  Iqst  month  and  finally  ap- 
proving not  one  of  the  eight  bills  of- 
fered. Our;  colleagues  in  the  other 
body  did  ohly  marginally  better,  ap- 
proving a  bill  that  provides  for  big  in- 
creases in  both  real  spending  and 
taxes  while;  maintaining  a  big  budget 
deficit.  I  haK^e  been  home  running  in  a 
statewide  primary  and  I  can  tell  you 
what  I  heard.  I  heard  folks  at  home 
saying  it  is  ^'business  as  usual"  here  in 
Washingtoit,  with  Congress  either 
paralyzed  i^to  inaction  or  approving 
resolutions  of  dubious  fiscal  responsi- 
bility. Congress  simply  appears  to  be 
unwilling  to  offend  any  of  the  special 
interest  giDups  who  so  effectively 
court  votes  of  its  Members. 

Congress .  loss  is  the  Nation's  loss, 
and  it  has  (treated  a  voting  apathy  evi- 
dent in  th^  primary  elections  earlier 
this  week' -the  result  of  cjmicism 
about  government's  willingness  to  do 
the  right  ind  necessary  things.  Last 
year  Congi  ess  put  on  the  books  an 
economic  ri  icovery  program  that  is  our 
only  hope  xp  reverse  years  of  inflation, 
economic  stagflation,  declining  real 
wages,  and  falling  employment  oppor- 
tunities. Wte  must  not  undo  the  great 
good  we  did  last  year  by  succumbing  in 
an  election  year  to  short  term  political 
expediency,  We  must  approve  a  budget 
that  keeps  the  major  elements  of  last 
year's  tax  :uts  in  place.  At  the  same 
time  we  mist  provide  a  realistic  plan 
for  reducin ;  budget  deficits  by  cutting 
unproducti  re  Federal  spending.  In  my 
opinion  tlie  Latta  resolution  comes 
closer  to  ac  hieving  that  objective  than 
either  the  .  ones  alternative  before  the 
House  or  he  resolution  approved  in 
the  Senate, 

We  cannot  achieve  economic  recov- 
ery until  ve  approve  a  budget  that 
tells  the  inancial  markets  that  we 
mean  busiiess  about  ending  inflation 
without  restoring  the  punitive  taxes 
that  have  so  grievously  reduced  capi- 
tal format  on  in  our  Nation.  We  must 
act  and  we  must  act  now. 

At  the  s^e  time,  we  cannot  expect 
miracles  Overnight.  Rome  was  not 
built  in  a  day  and  America  cannot  be 
rebuilt  in  one  either.  Our  Nation  has 
been  builoing  our  present  economic 
problems  for  at  last  a  decade.  The 
President's  program  will  take  time  to 
work.  But  I  there  are  signs  that  recov- 
ery is  begifming— the  leading  economic 
indicators  jare  improving:  The  cost  of 
living  and  amderlying  rate  of  inflation 
are  fallinff  car  sales  are  rising;  and  in- 
terest rat(  reductions  are  awaiting  our 
action.    T  le    President's    program    is 
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to  end  the  recession 
e  he  took  office.  It  is 
the  American  econ- 
to  come. 

not  yet  1984,  this 
as  taken  place  in  an 
world  of  double 
rowing  arotmd  niun- 
cit  and  revenues  auid 
ve  no  realistic  basis  in 
e.  we  are  speaking  of 
tax  increases  without  even  specifying 
what  these  increases  are.  It  is  time  for 
us  to  get  our  ac  >  together,  to  tell  both 
the  financial  mkrkets  and  the  people 
that  we  mean  ;o  carry  out  the  only 
economic  progriim  that  has  a  chance 
to  reverse  years  of  high  inflation,  high 
unemployment,  and  economic  stagna- 
tion. A  vote  for  the  Latta  resolution  is 
an  important  step  toward  reaffirming 
our  only  hope,  the  President's  pro- 
gram for  econonkic  recovery. 
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Mr.  ASPIN.  N  r.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  FAHirrTA). 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  it  is  imptrtant  for  all  of  us  to 
understand  wh;r  we  are  here  in  this 
situation.  Listening  to  the  debate,  one 
wonders  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent's program  xras  in  fact  put  in  place 
last  year,  with  he  talk  about  the  des- 
perate situatior  in  the  economy,  with 
the  talk  about  business  as  usual.  But  I 
think  it  is  well  to  remind  the  Members 
about  the  promises  that  were  made 
last  year. 

The  promise  last  year  was  that  we 
would  have  an  economic  recovery  if 
the  President's]  program  was  put  in 
place.  We  now  l^ave  an  economic  reces- 
ice  the  1930's. 
last  year  was  that  en- 
tgram  would  produce 
Americans.  We  now 
imemployment  since 
;ar  II,  with  15  mUlion 
Americans  unemployed. 

The  promise  last  year  was  that  if  we 
enacted  that  program,  we  would  have 
a  balanced  budget  by  1984.  We  now 
anticipate  a  vir  ual  doubling  of  the  na- 
the  next  few  years,  a 
added  to  the  national 
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Those  were  tihe  promises  of  a  pro- 
gram if  it  was  fully  enacted— by  Mr. 
Latta,  by  Mr.  C  \wmm,  by  the  adminis- 


promise  that  I  have 
failed.  Every  promise 
We  are  continuing  to 
JuBt  for  programs  that 
were  enacted  by  Democratic  adminis- 
trations. We  a^  continuing  to  see  an 
economy  that  i^  in  its  worst  state  since 
World  War  II 

And  so  todayj  the  promise  is:  Give  us 
a  little  more  df  the  same  and  every- 
thing will  be  OK. 


The  reality  is  that  we  can  no  longer 
accept  that  kind  of  promise. 

The  purpose  of  the  budget  process  is 
not  just  to  cut  away  at  programs.  It  is 
to  set  national  priorities  that  focus  on 
and  respond  to  the  needs  of  our  soci- 
ety. Our  problems  today  are  not  just 
economic.  They  are  also  human.  And 
we  cannot  simply  sacrifice  one  for  the 
other,  nor  can  we  take  the  Federal 
budget  and  simply  make  it  a  partisan 
statement  on  one  side  or  the  other 
without  being  responsible  to  all  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

So  the  test  of  the  budgets  that  are 
before  you  are  twofold:  Is  it  responsi- 
ble to  the  needs  of  our  society?  Is  it 
fair?  And  is  it  balanced  to  all  Ameri- 
cans? 

The  judgment  we  make  today  is  ours 
and  ours  alone.  How  do  these  resolu- 
tions add  up?  With  regards  to  the  area 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  the  effort  to 
try  to  reduce  the  deficit  over  the  next 
3  years,  the  reality  is  that  over  the 
next  3  years  the  Jones  substitute 
would  reduce  the  deficit  more  than 
the  proposal  by  Mr.  Latta.  $11  billion 
more  in  reductions  in  deficits  over  the 
next  3  years. 

The  reality  is  that  the  Jones  substi- 
tute is  $8  billion  less  than  the  deficit 
enacted  by  the  Republican  Senate,  a 
resolution  that  has  been  blessed  by 
the  President. 

Last,  the  $99  billion  deficit  con- 
tained in  the  Latta  substitute  is  about 
as  real  as  the  $35  billion  to  $40  billion 
deficit  contained  last  year.  They  do 
not  consider  the  $5  billion  that  will  be 
needed  for  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. They  do  not  consider  the 
reestimates  that  CBO  concludes  will 
have  to  be  made.  They  do  not  consider 
the  votes  of  this  House  with  regard  to 
medicare  and  education.  So  the  reality 
is  that  that  deficit  is  nowhere  near  the 
$99  billion  that  is  being  promised  to 
this  House. 

More  importantly,  it  is  in  human 
terms  that  we  must  ultimately  judge 
both  of  these  budget  resolutions.  Is 
the  Congress,  is  the  House  going  to 
abandon  its  commitment  to  protecting 
the  fabric  of  our  society?  Make  no  mis- 
take about  it,  our  economy  is  fragile: 
but  our  society  is  even  more  fragile. 
Are  we  going  to  abandon  our  commit- 
ments to  the  unemployed?  The  fact  is, 
this  House  will  not  do  that.  And  Latta 
says,  "Yes,  we  will;  we  will  cut  $700 
million  from  Jobs  and  training,  we  will 
not  extend  benefits  to  those  who  are 
unemployed." 

Are  we  going  to  abandon  the  elderly 
or  the  disabled  or  the  poor?  The  reali- 
ty is  that  this  Congress  will  not  do 
that.  It  will  not  do  that,  as  we  showed 
with  regards  to  social  security  and  the 
minimum  benefit,  as  we  showed  with 
regards  to  education  and  medicare. 
And  yet  Latta  says.  "Yes,  we  will,"  and 
cuts  those  programs  twice  as  much  as 
Latta  1.  In  3  years  they  will  cut  these 
programs  that  are  income  related  by 
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the  tune  of  $18  billion.  In  Latta  1  they 
cut  it  by  $8  billion. 

In  the  end.  there  is  no  choice,  we 
must  not  listen  to  the  siren  call  of 
more  promises.  The  issue  is  common 
sense  and  common  decency.  And  that 
fairness,  balance  and  compassion  is 
contained  only  in  the  Jones  substitute. 
I  urge  an  "aye"  vote. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edwards). 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  greatest  crime  any  soci- 
ety can  commit  is  to  rob  a  man  of  his 
future. 

In  his  book.  "Demian,"  Herman 
Hesse  wrote:  "Europe  had  conquered 
the  world,  only  to  lose  its  soul." 

A  nation,  just  like  an  individual,  can 
lose  its  soul.  It  can  lose  its  soul  if  it  be- 
trays those  things  which  are  the  es- 
sence of  its  being. 

The  essence  of  America,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, is  opportunity.  That  is  all  that 
America  is.  That  is  all  that  makes 
America  great.  That  in  this  land  there 
is  opportunity. 

I  will  support  that  Latta  budget  pro- 
posal, Mr.  Chairman,  and  I  will  vote 
against  the  Jones  proposal,  because 
there  is  one  essential  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  The  Jones  budget 
would  increase  the  taxes  on  the 
American  people  by  $55  billion  more 
than  the  Latta  budget  over  the  next  3 
years.  And,  if  we  adopt  the  Jones 
budget  we  will  destroy  opportiuiity. 
We  will  rob .  Americans  of  their  fu- 
tures. 

I  recently  had  the  opportunity  to  be 
a  part  of  a  congressional  delegation  to 
Poland.  That  was  a  very  moving  expe- 
rience for  me.  because  my  family  is 
Polish.  My  father's  parents  lived  in  a 
tiny  village  just  outside  of  Warsaw. 
My  aunts  and  uncles  were  bom  and 
raised  outside  of  Warsaw.  My  mothers 
parents  lived  in  tiny  Lithuania.  And 
they  all  came  to  America,  like  so  many 
other  people,  because  they  had  heard 
that  in  America  we  had  streets  of  gold. 

Mr.  Chairman,  they  did  not  speak  a 
word  of  English,  but  they  were  not 
stupid.  They  knew  that  we  did  not 
have  gold  paving  stones  in  America. 
But  they  knew  that  here  there  was  op- 
portunity they  could  not  find  anyplace 
else  but  in  America. 

One  of  my  grandfathers  worked  in  a 
scrap  yard  sorting  through  pieces  of 
scrap  metal,  and  my  other  grandfather 
pushed  a  cart  through  the  streets  of 
Cleveland  selling  old  rags  and  scraps 
of  clothing.  And  they  did  it  because 
they  knew  that  here  they  could  find 
the  American  dream.  And,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, maybe  it  is  a  trite  phrase  now, 
but  I  assure  you  they  knew  what  the 
American  dream  was. 

It  meant  that  in  America  they  could 
own  their  own  homes  instead  of  living 
two  or  three  families  in  a  flat,  sharing 
a  bathroom  and  a  kitchen. 


It  meant  that  in  Amercia  they  could 
save  and  send  their  children  to  college. 
I  am  a  college  graduate,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  first  person  in  the  history  of 
my  family  since  the  beginning  of  time 
to  be  able  to  go  to  college. 

It  meant  that  in  America  they  could 
save  for  their  retirement  instead  of 
working  in  the  fields  or  the  factories 
until  they  fell  over  dead. 

That  was  the  American  dream,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

And  Government  is  destroying  that 
dream. 

This  is  a  nation  with  a  great  heart, 
the  hearts  of  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  who  care  about  people  and 
want  programs  to  help  them.  But  we 
have  become  a  Congress  that  cannot 
say  no.  and  so  we  have  started  pro- 
grams to  help  the  poor  and  watched 
them  grow  into  programs  to  subsidize 
those  who  are  not  poor— food  stamps 
for  strikers  and  students,  student 
loans  that  can  go  to  the  children  of 
the  rich  and  often  become  not  loans 
but  gifts.  And  we  watched  as  interest 
rates  went  up  to  nearly  22  percent,  as 
inflation  went  beyond  12  percent,  and 
as  taxes  went  higher  and  higher,  and 
today  there  is  no  money  to  save,  and 
there  are  no  homes  being  built  and 
there  are  no  people  who  can  buy  them 
and  the  dream  of  owning  your  own 
home  becomes  dimmer  and  dimmer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  as  a  Congress 
must  stop  robbing  Americans  of  their 
futures.  We  must  stop  robbing  them  of 
opportunity.  The  Jones  budget  is  more 
of  the  same.  Mr.  Chairman:  It  would 
spend  and  spend  and  spend  and  tax 
and  tax  and  tax  and  tax.  and  the 
American  dream  will  die.  Walt  Kelly, 
in  the  "Pogo"  comic  strip,  once  wrote: 
"We  have  met  the  enemy  and  he  is 
us." 

We  are  the  enemy.  Mr.  Chairman. 
We  are  the  people  standing  in  the  way 
of  the  American  dream,  and  if  we  pass 
the  Jones  budget  we  may  well  kill  it 
forever. 

D  1420 
Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

ROSTENKOWSKI ) . 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, today,  we  again  enter  a  debate 
on  the  first  budget  resolution.  The 
House  is  being  asked  to  choose  be- 
tween two  alternatives  which  in  their 
individual  details  are  wholly  satisfac- 
tory to  none  of  us.  But,  we  have 
reached  a  point  where  the  need  for  a 
budget  must  clearly  be  weighed 
against  each  Member's  policy  objec- 
tions. While  I  do  not  find  every  ele- 
ment of  the  Jones  substitute  complete- 
ly acceptable,  it  is  clearly  superior  to 
the  Latta  resolution. 

Since  the  last  debate,  some  signifi- 
cant policy  changes  have  taken  place 
in  both  resolutions,  but  particularly  in 
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the  Latta  resolution.  Let  me  explain 
why  the  Jones  resolution  is  superior  to 
that  of  the  Republicans. 

The  authors  of  the  Latta  resolution 
recognized  that  the  $23  billion  of 
medicare  reductions  from  1983  to  1985 
in  their  original  resolution  were  unob- 
tainable. Now  they  are  recommending 
$11.5  billion  in  reductions.  Where  did 
they  compensate  for  this  loss  in  sav- 
ings? They  compensated  by  reducing 
AFDC  (Aid  to  Families  With  Depend- 
ent Children)  by  an  additional  $1.2  bil- 
lion; by  reducing  food  stamps  by  $3.0 
billion;  by  reducing  medicaid  by  $4.9 
billion:  by  reducing  aid  to  the  disabled 
in  the  SSI  (Supplemental  Security 
Income)  program  by  $0.5  billion.  This 
administration  has  few  qualms  about 
reducing  Federal  aid  tb  the  poor.  On 
the  other  hsuid,  they  do  have  difficul- 
ties about  reducing  tax  subsidies  that 
primarily  affect  the  rich. 

MEOICARC 

To  achieve  the  medicare  cuts  as- 
sumed in  the  Latta  substitute  would 
require  major  reductions  in  that  pro- 
gram. Proponents  of  the  Latta  budget, 
however,  have  failed  to  specify  how 
these  saving  might  be  achieved.  Ini- 
tially, the  architects  of  the  revised 
Latta  budget  had  listed  means  of 
achieving  their  targets.  These  included 
major  increases  in  out-of-pocket  ex- 
penses for  the  elderly  and  reductions 
in  reimbursement  to  hospitals  and 
physicians.  Those  details  have  now 
been  withdrawn,  and  last  minute 
changes  have  failed  to  provide  any  de- 
tails on  how  savings  of  this  magnitude 
might  be  achieved. 

An  analysis  of  the  assumptions  in 
the  Latta  resolution  is  difficult  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  specifics.  The 
Latta  assumptions  simply  state  that 
there  will  be  no  reductions  in  medicare 
benefits  that  affect  beneficiaries  and 
that  50  percent  of  the  total  savings 
will  come  from  hospital  cost  contain- 
ment or  apparently,  some  new  un- 
known system  of  prospective  reim- 
bursement. The  medicare  savings  from 
hospital  cost  containment  would  have 
to  reach  about  $1.7  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  $6.1  billion  over  3  years 
to  be  consistent  with  these  imspecified 
Latta  assumptions.  In  sharp  contrast, 
the  Hospital  Cost  Containment  Act  of 
1979,  which  many  of  the  proponents 
of  the  Latta  budget  opposed,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means,  had  medicare  savings  of  only 
$0.3  billion  in  the  first  year  and  $2.3 
billion  over  the  first  three  years.  That 
comparatively  friodfist  legislation 
faileid.  Reductions  of  the  magnitude 
found  in  the  Republican  substitute 
will  at  best  be  difficult  to  achieve,  and 
would  result  in  significant  reductions 
in  hospital  reimbursement. 

If  savings  in  hospital  reimbursement 
of  the  size  assumed  in  the  Latta  reso- 
lution are  not  achieved— a  not  unlikely 
result— the  additional  savings  would 
have  to  come  from  reductions  in  bene- 
fits for  the  elderly  and  disabled.  The 
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The  origiiial  Latta  budget  cut  pay- 
ments to  el(  erly,  disabled  and  blind  in- 
dividuals ui  ider  the  SSI  program  by 
$137  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  The 
Latta  substi  bute  now  includes  an  addi- 
tional $75  I  lillion  cut  in  SSI  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  qringing  the  total  proposed 
to  $976  million  through 
fiscal  year  IS85. 

The  addiljional  $75  million  SSI  re- 
duction in !  the  Latta  substitute  is 
achieved  bj^  making  it  more  difficult 
for  disabled  individuals  to  qualify  for 
SSI  disability  benefits.  Latta  assumes 
enactment  of  an  amendment  under 
which  eligibility  for  SSI  disability 
benefits  will  be  based  on  medical  fac- 
tors without  taking  age  or  skills  into 
account,  ^proximately  80,000  dis- 
abled indiv  duals  will  be  deprived  of 
SSI  benefitf  in  fiscal  year  1983  under 
This  is  an  average  loss  of 
$2,580  per  r^ipient  per  year. 

In  contrist,  the  Jones  substitute 
contains  no  SSI  reductions  for  elderly 
and  disable)  citizens. 


The 
contained 
be  in 
1983 

ing  from 
the  1981 
other  word! 
changes  in 
timated 
costs  will 


AFDC 

propped  AFDC  spending  cuts 
the  Latta  substitute  will 
additll^n  to  the  large  fiscal  year 
reduct  ons  in  the  program  result- 
amendments  enacted  in 
Bi|dget  Reconciliation  Act.  In 
if  we  make  no  additional 
1  he  AFDC  program,  it  is  es- 
fiscal  year   1983  AFDC 
reduced  by  approximately 


th^t 
b( 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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last   year's 
substitute. 


which  adds  ancther  $800  million  in 
cuts,  will  raise  the  total  fiscal  year 
1983  reduction  in  AFDC  to  $1.6  billion. 
It  is  apparent  tiat  in  choosing  prior- 
ities the  Latta  b  idget  puts  a  low  value 
on  the  needs  of  jthe  poor  and  children 
of  the  poor. 

AFDC  amendrftents  contained  in  the 
1981  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  put 
many  AFDC  fan  ilies  in  the  position  of 
being  better  o  f  financially  if  the 
mother  quits  w<  irking  and  the  family 
depends  completely  on  welfare.  How 
can  an  administration  which  believes 
in  supply-side  (>conomics;  which  be- 
lieves in  increasing  incentives  for 
working  and  savi  ngs  for  the  wealthy  of 
our  society,  not  support  changes  that 
assure  that  AFIIC  mothers  who  want 
to,  and  can  work ,  receive  more  in  total 
income  than  mothers  who  do  not 
work?  By  compiirison,  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute assumes,  enactment  of  H.R. 
6369,  reported  l^y  the  Committee  on 
on  May  25,  which 
le  financial  work  in- 
»re  eliminated  under 
inciliation  Act.  The 
does  not  accommo- 
^hange.  This  is  yet  an- 
the  confused  and  dis- 
jriorities  which  char- 
t>ublican  substitute. 

CO^fCLUSION 

I  have  not  decfded  how  I  will  vote  in 
the  event  the  ^ones  substitute  fails. 
Let  me  emphasiie  that  it  is  imperative 
that  a  budget  resolution  be  adopted 
today.  For  the  rf  asons  I  have  outlined, 
tion  is  clearly  a  better 
le  Republican  substi- 
fore  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  adoptl  that  resolution. 

Mr.  REGULaJ  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
20  seconds  to  th^  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Cona|le). 

Mr.  CONABUE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  ofler  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  some  jcommentary  on  the 
medicare  cuts  that  the  chairman  ex- 
pressed uncertainty  about.  He  was 
me  any  time  but  I 
{have  appear  in  the 
^cussion  of  the  nature 
Id  how  they  could  be 


Ways  and  Mea 
would  restore  i\ 
centives  that 
last  year's  Re 
Latta  resolution 
date  this  policy 
other  example  of 
torted  sense  of 
acterizes  the  Ret 


the  Jones  resoh 
product  than  t) 
tute   and   there 


unable  to  yiel 
would  like  to 
Record  some  d 
of  the  cutbacks 
financed. 
The  comment 
The  Latta  Bipi 


ry  follows: 

isan  Compromise  Budget 
targets  the  major ,  portion  of  its  savings  on 
providers  of  ser^ces,  primarily  hospitals 
and  physicians.  Mo  assumptions  are  being 
made  to  reduce  outlays  through  direct  in- 
creases in  beneficiary  cost  sharing. 

Medicare  savingp  under  the  Latta  Com- 
promise Budget  tdt  fiscal  year  1983-85  total 
$11.5  billion,  aboui  one-half  of  the  previous 
Latta  proposal.  The  savings  represent  5.7 
percent  of  the  $200.3  billion  in  outlays  pro- 
jected under  current  law  over  the  next 
three  fiscal  years. 

Over  half  of  tlie  savings  under  the  Bi- 
partisan Compromise  Budget  would  come 
soiie    prospective    limit    on 

costs  under  the  Medicare 
program.  The  Hiuse  Budget  Committee 
also  listed  reforn  s  to  limit  hospital  reim- 


from    placing 
runaway  hospital 


bursement  as  a  source  of  savings.  Although 
no  dollar  amount  is  specified  in  the  Budget 
Committee  proposal,  the  Bipartisan  Com- 
promise Budget  calls  for  about  (6  billion  in 
savings  (about  4  percent)  from  projected 
medicare  hospital  expenditures  of  $135.2  bil- 
lion during  fiscal  year  1983-85. 

The  balance  of  the  $11.5  bUlion  in  outlay 
reductions  under  the  Latta  Compromise 
Budget  ($5.5  billion)  could  come  from  other 
provider  reimbursement  reforms  and  a  pro- 
posal to  make  Medicare  coverage  secondary 
to  private  group  insurance  for  the  working 
aged. 

The  following  sources  of  saving  could  be 
used  to  make  up  the  approximately  $5.5  bil- 
lion in  additional  reductions  over  the  three 
year  period,  fiscal  years  1983-85. 

Eliminate  the  private  room  subsidy,  $209 
million.— Presently,  Medicare  pays  hospitals 
the  excess  cost  for  private  rooms— an  unin- 
tended byproduct  of  current  Medicare  cost 
calculation  methods.  This  proposal  would 
remove  the  excess  cost  of  private  rooms 
prior  to  calculation  of  Medicare's  share  of 
total  costs.  Thus  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  its  equitable  share  of  the  services 
provided  to  Medicare  patients. 

Reduce  unnecessary  use  of  hospital  and 
medical  care,  $580  million.— The  current 
length  of  stay  of  Medicare  patients  is  11 
days  on  the  average.  On  a  nationwide  basis, 
wide  variations  in  the  average  length  of  stay 
indicate  that  some  of  these  11  days  are  un- 
necessary. This  proposal  would  establish  ob- 
jectives for  Medicare  contractor  activities  in 
cooperation  with  private  sector  efforts  to 
reduce  unnecessary  days  and  other  services. 
In  addition,  current  provisions  that  waive 
provider  liability  for  the  cost  of  unnecessary 
of  uncovered  care  would  be  eliminated. 

Reduce  skilled  nursing  facility  medicare 
reimbursement  to  the  medicaid  rate,  $37 
million.— In  some  States,  the  Medicaid  pro- 
gram pays  for  SNF  care  on  a  different  basis 
than  Medicare.  This  proposal  would  assure 
that  the  Medicare  program  benefits  from 
economies  achieved  from  Medicaid. 

Eliminate  radiologist/pathologist  percent- 
age contracts,  $220  million.— This  proposal 
would  eliminate  current  payments  for  spe- 
cialists' services  which  are  reimbursed  on  a 
percentage  basis  from  gross  revenue  for  lab- 
oratory and  X-ray  services.  Present  compen- 
sation is  not  commenserate  with  actual  serv- 
ices performed.  This  reform  would  bring 
these  reimbursement  practices  into  con- 
formance with  prevailing  practices. 

Eliminate  double  overhead  pajrments  for 
teaching  hospital  physicians,  $280  million.— 
At  present,  physicians  practicing  in  teach- 
ing hospitals  are  directly  reimbursed  for 
overhead.  The  teaching  hospital  itself  is 
also  reimbursed  for  this  cost  center. 

Delay  physician  fee  screen  update,  $675 
million.— The  annual  physician  "fee  screen" 
for  charge  increases  would  be  put  back 
three  months  to  conform  with  the  Federal 
fiscal  year. 

Cap  physician  fee  screen  annual  increase 
$135  million.— The  physician  fee  screen 
annual  increase  would  be  limited  to  a  5  per- 
cent increase  in  the  maximum  reimbursable 
fee. 

Reduce  duplicate  compensation  for  physi- 
cian care  in  hospital  outpatient  depart- 
ments, $655  million.— This  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  double  payment  currently 
made  to  physicians  who  practice  in  hospital 
outpatient  departments.  At  present,  the 
overhead  costs  of  such  care  are  reimbursed 
twice— once  to  the  hospital  and  once 
through  the  physician  charge  payment. 

Reduce  excessive  provider  reimbursement, 
$605  million.— Radiologists  and  pathologists 


would  be  reimbursed  at  the  prevailing  rate 
for  all  other  physicians— 80  percent,  rather 
than  the  current  100  percent  paid  to  these 
two  specialties. 

Make  medicare  coverage  secondary  to  pri- 
vate group  insurance  for  the  working  aged, 
$2.1  billion.— Current  law  provides  that  all 
employers  who  offer  health  benefit  plans 
may  provide  employees  over  age  65  with 
group  health  plans  that  carve  out  benefits 
covered  by  Medicare.  This  proposal  would 
require  employers  to  offer  employees  age  65 
through  69  the  same  private  health  benefits 
plans  offered  to  younger  employees.  An  esti- 
mated 625,000  Medicare  beneficiaries  (85 
percent  of  the  working  aged)  would  be  af- 
fected by  this  program.  The  program  would 
not  be  a  disincentive  for  hiring  the  aged  as 
acceptance  of  private  insurance  by  the  aged 
employee  would  be  optional. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks). 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
a  song  in  the  show  "Annie,"  and  that 
song  is  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Hoover,  you 
made  us  what  we  are  today."  "The 
people  will  be  thanking  us  the  same 
way  if  we  pass  either  of  these  budgets. 

May  I  say,  if  you  look  around  this 
body,  do  you  believe  that  any  of  you 
on  the  Democratic  side  can  go  back  to 
your  constituents  and  tell  them  with  a 
straight  face  that  you  did  them  a 
favor  by  trying  to  pass  a  budget  that 
had  a  $105  billion  deficit  in  it? 

Were  we  on  this  side  to  go  out  to  our 
colleagues  and  tell  them  that  we  did  a 
bigger  favor  by  passing  a  deficit  of 
only  $99  billion.  The  people  would 
think  we  are  all  living  in  the  world  of 
fantasy. 

Only  the  savior  of  the  Republican 
Party,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
would  believe  that  deficits  have  no 
effect  whatsoever  on  interest  rates. 

You  ought  to  walk  the  streets,  if  you 
have  not  recently,  in  Baltimore  or 
Buffalo,  or  in  Erie,  or  in  Atlanta,  or 
any  place  else  in  the  country,  and  talk 
to  those  20  million  people,  not  12,  not 
15,  but  20  million  people  who  are  un- 
employed. They  are  not  crazies.  They 
are  going  to  be  walking  in  the  streets 
this  summer  and  they  are  going  to  be 
looking  at  all  of  you— thank  God  not 
me— all  of  you  when  you  come  up  for 
reelection,  and  they  are  going  to  ask 
you  that  question,  how  in  God's  name 
can  you  tell  us  you  saved  us  by  bring- 
ing in  a  budget  with  a  deficit  of  $100 
billion? 

The  Washington  Post  today  said  it 
and  said  it  well.  "Better  that  there  be 
no  budget  than  any  one  of  these  ludi- 
crous budgets  that  are  presented 
today." 

I  suggest  to  you  the  country  will  not 
go  to  hell  without  a  budget.  We  will 
get  a  better  one.  one  in  which  you  will 
have  a  much  smaller  deficit  this  year 
and  surpluses  next  year.  I  beg  of 
you  not  to  pass  either  one  of  these 
budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  May  25.  26.  and 
27,  the  House  voted  down  eight  differ- 
ent budget  proposals— none  came  close 
to  securing  a  majority  of  the  House, 


all  were  rejected,  all  contained  unac- 
ceptable deficits  of  approximately 
$100  bUlion. 

Now  we  are  at  it  again.  This  time  the 
deficits  proposed  are  $99  billion  under 
Latta  and  $105  biUion  under  Jones. 
The  President's  refigured,  remassaged. 
and  reconjured  deficit  now  appears  at 
the  $122  billion  level. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from 
California,  a  member  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  says  the  proposals  we 
have  before  us  today  have  only  a  50-50 
chance  of  approval. 

What  does  it  take?  What  must  we  do 
or  say?  How  can  it  be  impressed  on 
both  budgetmakers  and  the  adminis- 
tration that  they  must  present  us  with 
a  lower  deficit?— and  they  must  do  it 
without  squeezing  down  the  deficit  on 
the  backs  of  those  least  able  to  defend 
themselves. 

A  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House,  well-versed  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  Federal  tax  ritual,  has  said  it  will 
be  impossible— impossible  no  matter 
what  the  final  budget  mandates,  to 
raise  taxes  next  year  by  more  than  $20 
billion  overall.  I  find  that  statement 
incredible. 

Have  the  special  interests  so  tied 
down  this  House?  Is  Congress  now  in- 
stitutionally incapable  of  standing  up 
and  saying  "no"  to  the  greed  of  the 
wealthy?  Instead  of  repealing  that  act 
of  fiscal  drunkenness  iuiown  as  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act,  must  we 
squeeze  economic  recovery  out  of  the 
hides  of  the  p>oor.  the  sick,  the  handi- 
capped, feeding  infants,  and  the  unem- 
ployed? If  that  proves  to  be  the  case, 
then  we  should  all  be  ashamed.- 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  plenty  of  rev- 
enue out  there  in  a  wealthy  America- 
money  needed  to  help  balance  the 
budget  and  restore  a  prosperity  from 
which  the  wealthiest  of  us  will  reap 
billions,  workers  will  again  find  jobs 
and  the  poorest  may  have  restored  to 
them  the  basic  human  dignity  of  ade- 
quate food,  shelter,  and  clothing.  I 
might  add  that  Congress  might  also 
restore  to  itself  a  modicum  of  politicial 
survivability  if  not  self-respect. 

This  Congress  must  find  the  intesti- 
nal fortitude  to  do  what  is  both  eco- 
nomically and  humanely  right.  Every- 
time  we  go  through  this  type  of  cha- 
rade we  weaken  what  is  essentially  a 
sound  though  imperfect  budget  proc- 
ess. Complaints  are  heard  that  the 
process  does  not  work.  The  real  prob- 
lem is  that  we  have  not  had  the  guts 
to  make  it  work. 

The  real  problem  is  not  the  budget 
process— the  problem  is  getting  up 
enough  nerve  to  repeal  that  fiscally  ir- 
responsible third  tax  cut  we  passed 
last  year.  We  passed  an  overall  tax  cut 
last  year— and  I  voted  for  it— that  we 
all  now  know  we  just  caimot  afford 
under  present  economic  circum- 
stances. 

We  also  went  along  with  proposed 
increases  in  the  defense  budget  which 
we  caimot  afford,  and  if  we  actually 
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try  to  spend  them,  will  exacerbate  our 
present  economic  problems  through 
runaway  inflation  and  cost  overruns  in 
the  defense  sector. 

Respected  economists  estimate  that 
this  orgy  of  defense  spending  and  wit- 
less tax  cutting  will  add  about  $40  bil- 
lion every  year  in  increased  interest 
cost  and  debt  increases. 

We  must  reduce  defense  outlays  sig- 
nificantly for  1983.  We  must  reclaim 
additional  billions  of  dollars  in  reve- 
nues beyond  what  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee proposes  and  then  we  could 
easily  have  a  deficit  of  under  $70  bil- 
lion for  1983.  Following  the  same  poli- 
cies for  1984  and  1985  will  produce  a 
surplus.  It  can— it  must  be  done. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  come  to 
terms  with  reality  on  this  issue  so  vital 
to  the  economic  survival  of  the  Na- 
tional. But  even  if  the  President  takes 
a  trip  every  time  the  Congress  starts 
to  work  on  a  budget,  the  Congress 
must  meet  its  responsibilities.  The 
American  people  will,  know  who  is 
working  to  set  the  economy  straight 
and  who  is  working  to  create  jobs  for 
millions  of  unemployed  American 
workers.  The  American  people  will 
know  who  is  and  who  is  not  on  holi- 
day. 

I  respectfully  urge  this  House  to 
reject  both  budget  substitutes.  After 
defeat  of  both  Jones  and  Latta,  I  re- 
spectfully recommend  the  Budget 
Committee  then  withdraw  the  Presi- 
dent's budget. 

Along  with  a  number  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  absolutely  refuse  to  believe 
that  either  of  these  budgets  is  prefera- 
ble to  no  budget  at  all.  As  a  distin- 
guished Washington  newspaper,  the 
Post,  editorialized  this  morning,  this  is 
"worse  than  no  budget."  Even  if  the 
Budget  Committee  has  to  go  back  to 
the  drawing  board  again  and  again- 
better  that  than  a  deficit  level  will 
continue  to  inhibit  the  growth  we 
need  to  create  jobs  and  get  the  Na- 
tion's economy  moving  again. 

D  1430 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  never  has 
so  much  nonsense  been  spoken  by  so 
many  people  on  this  House  floor  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time.  Any  dis- 
cussion of  any  meaningful  differences 
on  the  deficits  between  these  two  pro- 
posals is  irrelevant  and  laughable.  The 
purpose  of  bringing  down  deficits,  I 
thought,  was  to  bring  down  interest 
rates  because  of  restored  confidence  in 
the  credit  markets.  There  seems  to  be 
some  magic  impression  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  that  because  their  deficit  for 
this  year  gets  below  $100  billion,  some- 
how that  is  going  to  sell  and  reassert 
confidence  in  the  financial  markets. 

Big  deal.  It  is  below  $100  billion.  It  is 
only  $99.3  billion. 

Look  at  the  facts.  The  facts  are  that 
for  this  year  the  Democrats  are  $8  bil- 
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lion  above  the  Republicans  on  the 
deficit.  Ovi  sr  the  3  years,  the  Demo- 
crats are  $:  1  billion  below  the  Repub- 
licans on  tl!  e  deficits. 

I  say  tl  at  gives  the  Democratic 
package  a  marginal  preference,  be- 
cause over  3  years  it  provides  some- 
what less  i]  1  deficit  spending:  but  it  is 
marginal  a^  best  and  neither  one  of 
these  prop<  sals  does  what  is  necessary 
to  reduce  t  le  deficits  enough  to  really 
make  a  d  fference  in  the  financial 
markets.  1  tiat  means  that  there  are 
only  two  issues  left.  One  is  the  ques- 
tion whether  there  is  going  to  be  any 
budget  at  nil.  The  second  is  whether 
any  budget  that  we  adopt  will  be  need- 
lessly vicious  to  human  beings  in  the 
most  pain. 

I  would  suggest  to  you  on  those 
grounds  wqought  to  vote  for  Jones. 

One  of  tpe  most  important  differ- 
ences between  these  two  packages  is 
the  fact  that  under  the  Jones  proposal 
there  will  pot  be  1.2  million  people 
who  lose  Iheir  extended  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits. 

There  ar^  25  States:  Arkansas,  Geor- 
gia, Califoitiia,  Delaware,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Hawaii,  Idaho,  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Mjiine,  Maryland,  Massachu- 
setts, Mississippi,  Missouri,  Montana, 
Nevada,  New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  South 
Carolina,  tTennessee,  Vermont,  and 
Wisconsin,  in  which  persons  who 
would  be  €  ntitled  to  extended  unem- 
ployment senefits  will  not  receive 
them  und«  r  the  Latta  proposal  be- 
cause they  will  be  shut  off  if  that  pro- 
posal passe ;. 

Do  you  i  ave  any  idea  what  it  feels 
like  to  lose  your  job,  to  not  be  able  to 
find  an  altimative?  Do  you  have  any 
idea  how  n  uch  your  dignity  and  your 
confidence  \s  shattered? 

I  suggest}  you  try  it  out  sometime 
and  see  ho*r  it  feels  and  then  decide  if 
you  are  gi  ting  to  go  home  to  your 
States  and  tell  your  people  that  you 
decided  on  the  vote  on  this  floor  to 
allow  your  State  to  lose  extended  un- 
employmer  t  benefits,  as  you  will  do  if 
you  vote  fo  •  the  Latta  proposal. 

I  would  also  suggest  if  you  come 
from  a  f ari  n  State  that  the  Latta  pro- 
posal shoijtchanges  the  amount  of 
money  nefeded  in  the  Commodity 
Credit  Cor]  loration  by  $5  billion. 

Third,  as  has  already  been  indicated, 
this  progrim,  the  Latta  proposal,  is 
absolutely  icious  in  terms  of  its  effect 
on  the  poiir.  It  makes  a  mockery  of 
equity.  It  makes  a  mockery  of  the 
word  "dedency."  Given  what  this 
House  has;  done  over  the  last  years, 
that  does  4ot  surprise  me,  but  it  does 
sicken  me. 

I  would  iuggest  that  there  are  only 
two  majo-  differences  which  you 
ought  to  consider  in  voting  on  these 


resolutions 


posal  is  tie  only  vehicle  left  which     move  and  mad;  the  measured  unem- 
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between  the  Hsuse  and  the  Senate, 
and  second,  Lati  a  simply  cannot  be  im- 
plemented. If  latta  is  passed  on  this 
floor,  I  predict  you  will  see  a  blood- 
bath when  we  hit  the  reconciliation 
process  that  \rill  bring  the  whole 
effort  down. 

I  think  we  would  like  to  see  some 
budget  produced  this  year.  If  you  are 
going  to  produce  a  budget,  it  ought  to 
be  realistic.  It  should  not  be  a  budget 
resolution  whicl  i  is  so  outrageous  in  its 
demands  against  programs  that  affect 
poor  people  on  Medicaid  and  the  poor 
on  auitihunger  Programs  and  the  rest, 
that  you  simpU  will  not  vote  for  it 
when  you  have  to  face  those  specifics 
on  specific  votei  i.  You  are  going  to  get 
those  specific  v(  tes  if  Latta  passes  and 
I  will  bet  that  this  side  will  not  vote 
for  those  amen(  Iments  any  more  than 
that  side  will. 

If  you  want  a  resolution  that  can 
pass,  that  can  be  implemented,  that 
can  give  the  country  some  final  deci- 
sion on  a  budget,  the  only  choice  you 
have  is  to  vote  f  jr  Jones. 

Mr.  REGULA  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Grakh). 

Mr.  GRAM»[.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentl  jman  for  yielding. 

We  have  come  to  the  point  where  we 
have  two  choices.  I  would  like  to  very 
briefly  outline  the  differences  that 
exist  between  ;he  Latta  budget  and 
the  Jones  substitute.  If  you  look  at  the 
broad  figures,  i  the  differences  are 
pretty  clear.  In  spending  commitment, 
the  Jones  budget,  written  by  the 
Democratic  leadership,  commits  $36 
billion  more  to  f  pending  than  does  the 
Latta  budget. 

In  spending 
billion  more  th 

In  tax  incre 
taxes  by  $11 
Latta  budget. 

In  deficit,  it 
lion  above  the 


1983,  it  spends  $19 
the  Latta  budget, 
ses  in   1983,   it  raises 
pillion  more  than  the 


One  is  that  the  Jones  pro- 


as a  deficit  of  $8  bil- 
tta  budget. 

What  happehed  to  the  so-called 
Jones  budget  between  the  debacle  of  2 
weeks  ago  and  today  is  that  it  clearly 
moved  to  the  left.  Massive  new  spend- 
ing programs  were  added  to  the  so- 
called  Jones  budget.  Like  most  massive 
new  spending  \  program,  they  were 
poorly  thought  but. 

One  of  the  major  initiatives  is  to 
have  extended  unemployment  bene- 
fits, 52  weeks  for  every  State.  Now 
what  that  means  is  that  a  State  like 
Texas  that  has  an  insured  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  l.»  percent  now  will  have 
52  weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Not  only  i^  that  not  needed,  that 
will  have  a  negative  impact.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  thini  \s  we  found  in  studying 
the  1975  reces^on  was  that  extended 
compensation  reduced 
induced  people  not  to 


unemployment 
labor  mobility. 


provides  ahy  opportunity  at  all  to 
have  any  r  itional  and  reasonable  com- 
promise c<  me  out  of  the  conference 


ployment  rate  ( .5  percent  higher  than 
it  would  have  b  (en  had  extended  bene- 
fits not  existed. 


Now,  let  us  look  at  the  differences  in 
cuts.  'They  have  been  talked  al)out. 
What  are  they?  In  discretionary 
spending  and  targeted  entitlements, 
the  Jones  budget  cuts  $1.2  billion  in 
1983.  That  is  0.4  percent  from  the  CBO 
base  line  that  is  growing  due  to  built- 
in  spending  momentum  and  inflation. 

In  entitlement  cuts  in  1983,  the 
Jones  budget  cuts  $2.5  billion,  but  it 
adds  $2.65  billion,  so  that  the  Jones 
budget  raises  entitlements,  the  single- 
most  expansive  spending  program  in 
the  whole  budget,  above  the  1982  base 
line  as  estimated  by  CBO  with  a  mas- 
sive growth  factor  in  it. 

In  other  words,  with  the  CBO  base 
line,  we  are  going  to  have  more  entitle- 
ment spending  with  the  Jones  budget 
than  we  would  without  a  budget.  He 
raises  entitlement  spending.  He  does 
not  cut  it. 

Over  3  years,  in  a  $1.2  trillion  enti- 
tlement expansion  program,  the  Jones 
budget  cuts  $2.6  billion— 0.2  percent. 

Now,  I  ask  you,  are  you  willing  to  go 
home  and  tell  your  constitutents  that 
with  a  built-in  $1.2  trillion  entitlement 
package  over  the  next  3  years  that  the 
best  Congress  could  do  was  .2  percent 
reduction  in  that  growth,  which  is 
almost  twice  the  growth  in  many  of 
the  programs  of  the  inflation  rate? 

In  social  welfare  spending,  the  "vi- 
cious" Latta  budget  increases  spending 
by  $19.8  billion,  or  5.6  percent.  The 
Jones  budget  increases  social  welfare 
spending  by  $30.3  billion,  or  52  percent 
higher  than  the  Latta  budget. 

There  is  a  clear  choice.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  "no"  on  the  Jones 
budget. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  20  seconds  to  clear 
up  a  misstatement  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

The  substitute  which  I  offered  does 
not  reinstate  the  national  trigger  and, 
unlike  what  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  said,  the  State  of  Texas  would 
not  trigger  into  52  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment benefits.  The  record  should  be 
very  clear  on  that,  because  the  gentle- 
man mi.sspoke  himself. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Al- 
exander). 

Mr.  ALEXANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  discussions  that  I  have  had  with 
my  constituents  throughout  the  last  2 
weeks  there  is  a  sense  of  urgency  ex- 
pressed that  Congress  should  pass  a 
budget.  Both  farmers  and  business 
people  alike  believe  that  interest  rates 
remain  high  because  there  is  no 
budget.  There  are  two  clear  choices 
before  us  today.  We  should  vote  for 
one  or  the  other. 

I  rise  in  support  of  the  Jones  substi- 
tute because  I  believe  it  best  serves  the 
constituents  that  I  represent,  also 
serving  the  Nation  as  well.  It  is  a 
budget  alternative  that  attempts  to 
balance  social  justice  with  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  budget  President  Reagan  sub- 
mitted in  February  was  flatly  refused 
by  the  American   people   because   it 


contains  an  unacceptably  high  deficit, 
ranging  from  $122  billion  to  $182  bil- 
lion, depending  upon  the  assumptions 
used  to  calculate  the  deficit. 

Congress  has  been  wrestling  with 
the  budget  process  for  months  now, 
thus  far  in  a  vain  attempt  to  produce  a 
budget  alternative. 

During  the  budget  discussions  be- 
tween the  Congress  and  the  White 
House  a  consensus  did  emerge  calling 
for  lower  deficits  for  fiscal  1983  rang- 
ing from  $100  to  $110  billion. 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican  al- 
ternatives generally  comply  with  this 
consensus.  The  Republican  proposal 
has  a  lower  deficit  for  fiscal  1983,  but 
the  Democratic  proposal  has  a  lower 
cumulative  deficit  over  the  next  3 
years. 

Thus,  the  choice  we  have  is  not  so 
much  numerical  as  I  believe  it  to  be 
philosophical. 
I  support  the  Democratic  budget: 
Because  it  provides  more  support  for 
farmer  prices  than  the  alternative; 

Because  it  provides  more  assurance 
for  assistance  for  rural  electrification 
associations; 

Because  it  would  not  increase  the 
health  care  costs  for  older  Americans 
as  the  alternative  does; 

Because  it  does  not  take  financial 
aid  away  from  a  half  million  students 
as  the  Republican  substitute  does; 

Because  the  DemcKratlc  alternative 
provides  more  dependable  support  for 
unemployed  workers  thrown  out  of 
work  by  the  recession;  and 

Because  the  Republican  substitute 
cuts  special  postal  privileges  for  chari- 
table organizations  and  churches  and 
will  increase  the  cost  of  postage  from 
86  percent  to  as  high  as  191  percent. 

It  is  not  enough  for  Congress  and 
the  President  to  turn  to  the  American 
people  with  empty  hands.  The  needs 
are  too  great.  The  concerns  are  too  se- 
rious. The  pain  is  too  severe  and  the 
consequences  too  grave. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  the 
Jones  alternative. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Mr.  Conable. 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  rhe- 
torically, I  am  afraid  we  have  moved 
beyond  the  land  of  reason  into  the 
land  of  hyperbole.  This  body  is  very 
good  at  following  the  accommodative 
political  process.  Instead  of  standing 
on  opposite  sides  of  a  chasm  and 
shrieking  ideological  absolutes  at  each 
other,  we  move  to  relatively  close  posi- 
tions, magnify  small  differences  and 
ignore  a  very  wide  area  of  consensus. 

That  is  true  in  this  case.  It  is  re- 
markable how  little  difference  there  is 
between  these  two  budgets.  But  by 
focusing  on  the  differences,  I  think 
we  reduce  our  capacity  to  achieve  a 
budget,  and  that  is  regrettable  because 
we  need  a  budget.  Similarities  do  not 
mean  that  we  do  not  need  a  plan  for 
the  year,  an  overall  outline  for  Gov- 
ernment. 

We  need  also  the  discipline  of  the 
budget  procedure.  I  want  to  tell  those 


of  my  colleagues  who  did  not  serve 
here  before  the  Budget  Reform  Act 
was  passed  that  we  are  really  in  trou- 
ble if  we  can  do  whatever  lovely  thing 
we  want  to  do  whenever  we  want  to  do 
it.  We  need  a  plan. 

Now,  a  lot  has  been  said  here  about 
reality.  I  happen  to  support  the  Latta 
budget  as  the  preferable  of  these  two. 
Is  it  realistic  to  permit  medicare,  for 
instance,  to  grow  15  percent  a  year  in- 
definitely because  we  are  unwilling  to 
deal  with  the  problem  at  all?  We  are 
not  serving  the  cause  of  the  elderly, 
we  are  not  serving  the  cause  of  good 
government,  and  we  are  not  creating 
the  confidence  people  must  have  that 
we  can  mold  and  control  our  programs 
in  order  to  have  the  resources  to  fi- 
nance them. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  in  the  area  of 
reality,  if  Members  think  we  can  raise 
$30  billion  in  the  economic  environ- 
ment we  have  now,  then  they  do 
not  understand  another  aspect  of  re- 
ality. In  fact,  I  think  we  are  going  to 
have  a  difficult  time  raising  $20  billion 
in  additional  taxes.  Clearly,  more  than 
that,  as  in  the  Jones  budget,  borders 
on  "HcKJver  Economics"  in  a  time  of 
recession,  even  assuming  it  is  somehow 
allowable. 

I  wanted  to  interrogate  my  leader, 
the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  to  find  out  where  and  how 
he  is  going  to  find  the  $30  billion,  but 

1  did  not  have  the  chance.  I  think  it 
will  be  impossible— but  if  we  adopt  the 
Jones  budget,  I  will  watch  with  inter- 
est to  see  how  he  does  it,  and  how  we 
all  respond  to  the  opportunity. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  REGULA.  What  is  the  situation 
at  the  moment?  Have  we  completed 
with  the  first  hour,  that  is,  in  effect, 
the  debate  on  the  Jones  substitute? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  In  effect,  the 
Chair  has.  The  Chair  believes,  and  it 
has  been  treating  the  time  as  a  fungi- 
ble commodity.  The  total  time  has 
been  allocated  as  to  both  amendments. 
In  effect,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  remaining  to  himself  to  yield.  30 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  has  29  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  LoTT).  our  minority  whip. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Missouri. 
Gene  Taylor,  would  say.  "Let  me  put 
it  down  where  the  critters  can  get  at 
it." 

There  are  some  fundamental  differ- 
ences between  the  two  budgets  that 
are  pending.  In  the  case  of  the  O'Niell- 
Jones  budget,  the  difference  is  a  defi- 
cit of  at  least  $107  billion  versus  $99 
billion  for  the  bipartisan  budget. 

In  addition.  Jones  cuts  $8.6  billion 
out  of  defense,  whereas  the  bipartisan 
proposal  would  only  reduce  defense 
spending  by  $7.85  billion. 
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There  are  not  really  any  spending 
decreases  in  the  O'Neill-Jones  budget: 
there  are.  in  fact,  increases  in  spend- 
ing, and  there  should  not  be  any  doubt 
about  that. 

In  tax  increases,  the  budget  that  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  is  propos- 
ing would  raise  at  least  $30  billion  in 
taxes;  whereas,  the  bipartisan  package 
would  raise  only  $20  billion. 

There  are  real  teeth  in  the  biparti- 
san pacliage  that  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  has  presented.  We  have  binding 
controls  on  the  spending  process,  in- 
cluding reconciliation,  and  a  specific 
date  by  which  this  reconciliation 
would  have  to  take  place.  There  are  no 
such  provisions  in  the  alternative  of 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Let  me  talk  about  the  process  for 
Just  a  minute.  Members  Icnow  that  we 
started  over  8  weeks  ago,  with  the 
"Gang  of  17."  to  attempt  to  produce  a 
budget.  We  worked  long  and  hard  with 
the  leadership  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  from  the  House,  from  the 
Senate,  with  the  administration.  Cer- 
tainly, the  gentleman  for  Oklahoma 
did  a  good  job  in  that  effort. 

Then  there  was  a  meeting  between 
the  Speaker  and  the  President.  That 
did  not  work. 

Then  we  went  through  the  process 
that  led  to  the  votes  2  weeks  ago.  That 
did  not  work. 

Ladies  and  gentleman,  this  is  it.  This 
is  the  last  pass  at  getting  a  budget  out 
of  this  House,  in  my  opinion,  this  year. 

What  are  the  alternatives?  We  are 
not  going  to  go  back  to  the  negotiating 
table  again.  There  will  be  nothing  but 
chaos  and  confrontation  the  rest  of 
the  year. 

So  we  have  this  one  last  opportunity 
to  abide  by  the  budget  process. 

One  other  thing  that  worries  me  is 
that,  institutionally,  we  have  a  lot  at 
stake  here.  We  need  to  pass  a  budget, 
and  the  only  one  we  can  pass  is  the 
Latta  bipartisan  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio.  Mr.  Eckart. 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Chairman, 
throughout  1981  I  was  intrigued  by 
the  promises  that  were  made  by  both 
the  President  and  leaders  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  about  the  great  eco- 
nomic recovery  that  was  going  to  take 
place.  Making  promises  was  the  watch- 
word. 

1982  has  brought  about  a  little  dif- 
ferent change.  Now  we  seem  to  be 
pretty  busy  making  -excuses  for  the 
failure  of  an  economic  package  that 
was  called  a  "riverboat  gamble"  by  the 
majority  leader  of  the  other  body  and 
which  has  resulted  irx  tens  of  millions 
of  Americans,  our  constituents,  all 
over  the  country,  out  of  work. 

Well,  the  unemployed  do  not  want 
excuses:  in  fact,  the  unemployed  have 
run  out  of  time.  The  best  way  to  char- 
acterize the  Jones  budget,  which  I  rise 
to  support  this  afternoon,  is  to  call  it  a 
back-to-work  budget. 


The  uneitiployed  cannot  handle  any 
more  time.  The  provisions  In  the  Jones 
budget  putj  Americans  back  to  work:  it 
repeals  the;  changes  made  in  last  year's 
Gramm-Laita  II  budget  that  savaged 
the  benefit!  levels  for  America's  unem- 
ployed,       j 

It  makes  the  changes  in  a  meaning- 
ful and  reaionsible  way.  It  makes  sig- 
nificant ctmnges  in  the  areas  of  em- 
ployment: It  adds  $300  million  for  the 
older  Amencan  employment  program: 
it  forces  people  to  work  instead  of 
onto  welfate,  which  the  Reagan  reces- 
sionary budget  does  by  continuing  ex- 
isting fun(9ng  levels  for  title  XX  pro- 
grams,       i 
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The  Jones  budget  will  provide  for 
200,000  additional  housing  units,  a 
program  tliat  is  needed  not  only  to  put 
our  building  trades  back  to  work,  but 
to  providelmuch-needed  housing  for 
Americans  pverywhere. 

The  Jontts  budget  provides  $1.5  bil- 
lion more  jfor  job  training  programs, 
programs  ihat  create  taxpayers  and 
not  welfara  recipients.  In  research  and 
developmei^t,  the  Jones  budget  creates 
jobs  by  Expending  moneys  far  in 
excess  of  |  the  Reagan  recessionary 
budget  in  nonmilitary  research  and  de- 
velopment.! The  Jones  budget  puts 
people  back  to  work  with  funding  in 
excess  of  the  Reagan  recessionary 
budget  for  ialtemative  energy  resource 
developmeat. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the 
House,  the  Jones  budget  offers  hope: 
the  Reagail  budget  offers  despair.  The 
Jones  budget  offers  opportunity;  the 
Reagan  budget  offers  callous  insensi- 
tivity.  Tne  Jones  budget  offers 
growth;  the  Reagan  budget  offers  re- 
trenchmeiu.  I  agree  with  the  previous 
speaker,  the  choice  is  indeed  clear. 
The  unemployed  want  jobs  and  digni- 
ty, not  a  dole.  The  Jones  budget  offers 
work  for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  REQULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 


has  the 


4    minutes 
Maine  (Mr 

Mr.  EMBRY. 
certainly 
that  this 
faced.  The 
our  action 


to    the    gentleman    from 
Emery). 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
he  most  important  issue 
Session  of  Congress  has  yet 
signal  that  we  send  with 
today  will  not  merely  estab- 
lish a  few  I  umbers  on  a  piece  of  paper, 
or  to  estab  lish  our  budget  targets,  but 
it  will  also  control  the  expectations  of 
our  econoiiy  throughout  the  remain- 


der of  198 


The  signals  that  we  send 


for  taxes  e  r  for  the  deficit  or  for  the 
growth  in  Federal  spending  are  prob- 
ably as  im]  >ortant  as  any  other  aspect 
of  this  leg  slation.  The  Nation  awaits 
our  leadership.  Our  failure  to  pass  a 
budget  or  (  ur  inability  to  perform  this 
very  impoitant  task  will  undoubtedly 
affect  the  success  of  the  President's 
trip  to  Eur  )pe.  the  potential  for  reduc- 
ing interest  rates,  the  ability  to  put 
Americans  back  to  work,  and  more  im- 
portantly, the  importance  of  showing 
the  Ameri;an  people  that  this  Con- 


gress 

even    in   an 
handle    on    th^ 
spending  and 
programs— an 
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ciety.  where  pr 
cits  grew  and  in 
go  fundaments 
have  charted  it 
taxes,  to  redu< 
allow  economic 
ing  so  that  we  j 


been  to  come 
ment    that    mi 
reduce  the  de 
while  at  the 
the  commitmei 
net;  to  satisfy 


will  and  the  courage 
election    year   to    get    a 
growth    of    Federal 
(lontrol  the  growth  of 
tffort  that  we  give  lip 
service  to  year  i  iter  year. 

Finally,  we  hi  ve  a  fundamental  deci- 
sion to  make.  \/hat  direction  will  our 
economy  take  through  the  remainder 
of  this  centuryl  Will  we  retreat  to  the 
tax  and  spend  glides  of  the  Great  So- 
grams  grew  and  defi- 
lation  grew;  or  will  we 
ly  in  the  direction  we 
this  Congress,  to  cut 
e  the  biu-den  and  to 
growth;  to  cut  spend- 
an  show  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  that  they 
will  not  be  fac^d  with  a  continual  ex- 
pansion of  Federal  programs:  to 
reduce  Government  regulation  so  that 
the  private  sector  and  individuals  can 
join  hands  in  an  economic  alliance  to 
provide  us  with  hope  for  the  future? 

I  wish  everyone  in  this  Chamber 
could  have  beepi  in  those  negotiating 
sessions  during!  the  last  2  or  3  weelcs. 
to  imderstandl  how  difficult  it  has 
p  with  a  budget  docu- 
;ets  these  goals:  To 
Icit  below  $100  billion 
Eune  time  maintaining 
it  to  the  social  safety 
those  who  favor  pro- 
grams that  are  I  important  to  their  dis- 
tricts, but  at  the  same  time  to  main- 
tain that  fundamental  balance  be- 
tween military  and  social  services,  and 
targeted  entitlements,  and  of  course 
other  programs  as  well.  It  is  extremely 
difficult  to  do. 

There  are  findamental  differences 
here.  The  Repjblican  bipartisan  pro- 
posal assures  cnly  $20  billion  of  new 
revenue,  as  op  losed  to  $32  billion  in 
the  other  prop<  sal.  Our  deficit  is  some 
$8  billion  less  t  tian  in  the  Jones  alter- 
native, but  moi  e  importantly,  we  have 
been  able  to  cat  the  growth  of  non- 
social  security  entitlement  programs, 
which  has  very  important  implications 
to  the  growing  cost  of  Federal  spend- 
ing during  the  i  lext  3  or  4  years. 

Finally,  let  lae  say  that  there  are 
some  things  w<  certainly  cannot  do  if 
we  expect  to  tet  this  problem  under 
control.  We  car  not  simply  add  back  all 
of  the  spendinf :  in  1982  that  this  Con- 
gress cut  in  19£  1.  If  we  do  that,  all  our 
efforts  to  control  the  deficit  will 
surely  fail.  We  cannot  expect  econom- 
ic growth  and  expansion  if  we  add 
back  all  the  ta:;es  that  we  cut  in  1981. 
This  would  sutely  place  a  burden  on 
the  private  sect)or  and  on  our  ability  to 
increase  industrial  activities  that 
strengthen  this  prospects  for  those 
who  are  lookini ;  for  jobs  and  economic 
security. 

Finally,  the  liipartisan  budget  sends 
the  right  signals;  sends  the  right  sig- 
nals to  the  Aiberican  people,  to  our 
trading  partnei  s  and  allies  overseas,  to 
Wall  Street  an(  I  the  Fed.  But  more  im- 


portantly than  that,  it  sets  us  on  the 
proper  economic  track  to  create  jobs, 
reduce  expansion  of  Federal  programs, 
put  Americans  back  to  work,  and  dem- 
onstrate to  the  following  generation 
that  we  can  control  our  economy  in  a 
constructive  and  effective  fashion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hertel). 

Mr.  HERTEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  why  is 
it  that  when  we  look  at  two  different 
budgets,  yet  the  total  figures  are  not 
far  different,  that  we  have  such  a 
debate  today?  It  is  clearly  because  of 
the  direction  of  those  two  different 
budgets. 

We  are  talking  about  the  peoples' 
budget.  This  is  their  money,  and  how 
it  should  be  spent,  and  I  think  it  is 
about  time  that  we  paid  attention  to 
the  peoples'  wants  and  desires. 

We  see  in  the  Latta  budget  a  17-per- 
cent increase  in  defense  spending,  but 
we  see  less  money  for  job  training;  we 
see  less  money  for  education. 

Let  me  argue  that  the  future  of  this 
country  depends  on  the  education  of 
our  young  people  now  and  in  the 
future.  Because  of  the  deep  recession 
we  are  in.  because  of  the  failure  of 
Reaganomics.  our  local  school  districts 
and  States  cannot  afford  to  increase 
education.  If  we  want  to  take  the  issue 
of  defense,  we  cannot  have  a  strong 
defense  when  we  have  the  lowest  level 
of  education  among  our  recruits  that 
we  have  had  since  the  1930's. 

Yet.  the  Latta  budget  cuts  educa- 
tion. We  cannot  move  ahead  and  revi- 
talize our  economy  when  we  have  less 
engineers  graduating  than  in  foreign 
nations.  Again,  the  Latta  budget 
spends  less  for  education. 

In  fact,  we  cannot  have  the  kind  of 
democracy  we  need,  because  the  great- 
est strength  of  a  democracy  is  an  edu- 
cated citizenry,  and  that  is  what  sepa- 
rates our  Nation  from  many  in  the 
world  that  do  not  have  the  opportuni- 
ty for  education.  We  must  move  ahead 
and  expand  education. 

I  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  Mr.  Simon  regarding  the  college 
loan  program,  because  all  students 
should  have  a  chance  to  go  to  college. 
It  is  one  program  where  we.  the  Gov- 
ernment, get  the  money  back  after  it 
is  invested  in  someone's  education.  It 
should  be  available  to  all  citizens.  The 
fact  is  that  in  the  next  few  years, 
unless  we  are  going  to  train  more 
people,  we  are  not  going  to  reduce  the 
unemployment  rate.  We  have  ten  mil- 
lion Americans  who  are  unemployed. 
In  my  State  of  Michigan  we  have 
700.000  people  who  are  unemployed,  at 
the  rate  of  17  percent. 

If  we  do  not  improve  the  situation 
for  these  people,  who  through  no  fault 
of  their  own  are  unemployed  we 
cannot  succeed.  We  must  end  the  fail- 
ure of  the  supply-side  idea,  the  trickle- 
down  idea,  that  had  no  way  of  working 
at  all  because  we  cannot  do  what  was 
done  last  year  and  have  any  success  in 


reducing  the  deficit.  We  ask  for  a 
humane  budget. 

We  ask  for  a  humane  budget,  a 
budget  that  takes  into  consideration 
the  desires  and  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  We  have  got  to  turn 
the  comer  on  unemployment.  One 
way  to  do  it  is  to  give  those  people  an 
extension  of  benefits.  Another  way  is 
to  get  job  training,  and  a  third  way  is 
to  have  more  educational  opportuni- 
ties for  those  in  our  schools  and  col- 
leges later  on  so  that  we  can  have  new 
industries  and  new  professions,  new 
discoveries,  and  new  inventions.  New 
growth,  new  jobs,  and  better  lives  for 
Americans. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Pursell). 

D  1500 

Mr.  PURSELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  last 
week  we  had  seven  major  proposals 
before  us;  this  week  we  have  three.  I 
think  we  have  to  discount  the  Jones 
budget  because  it  loses  on  all  three 
major  economic  factors,  three  major 
counts,  and  the  Latta  budget  wins  on 
those  three  major  counts.  That  is  that 
our  taxes  are  less  by  $11  billion,  our 
spending  is  less  by  $19  billion,  and  our 
deficits  are  less  by  $8  billion. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  talk  to  Dr. 
Paul  McCracken  from  Ann  Arbor  in 
the  district  which  I  represent,  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
and  he  said: 

Carl,  don't  worry  about  a  billion  or  two  in 
deficit  difference.  It  is  the  trend  that 
counts,  and  the  trend  is  our  way.  The  trend 
for  the  future  of  the  country  is  the  econom- 
ic prosperity  and  the  opportunity  to  provide 
jobs  and  to  restore  employment.  It  is  the 
trend  that  counts  to  the  financial  com- 
munity and  to  the  American  taxpayer,  and 
the  trend  on  taxes  is  a  trend  on  the  deficit. 

So  the  trend  on  all  three  of  those 
economic  factors  is  important  to  the 
future  of  this  Nation.  I  personally 
would  have  liked  to  have  reduced  the 
defense  budget  more,  maybe  to  a  5-  or 
6-percent  growth  instead  of  7  percent. 
We  added  back  from  the  Reagan 
budget  in  February— and  the  Reagan 
budget  is  before  us  today— about  $5.8 
billion  more  in  discretionary  pro- 
grams. 

So  I  think  the  Latta  budget  has  fair- 
ness and  equity  but  yet  achieves  those 
economic  factors  which  I  described 
6£Lrli6r. 

Now.  in  the  Midwest  and  the  North- 
east we  have  some  serious  problems. 
So  in  conclusion,  in  the  spirit  of 
Michel  and  in  the  spirit  of  another 
great  colleague  who  served  in  this 
House  in  the  past.  I  would  like  to  read 
a  brief  quotation  from  a  former  col- 
league, a  former  U.S.  Congressman 
from  Illinois: 

You  cannot  bring  about  prosperity  by  dis- 
couraging thrift.  You  cannot  strengthen  the 
weak  by  weakening  the  strong.  You  cannot 
help  the  wage  earner  by  pulling  down  the 
wage  payer.  You  cannot  further  the  broth- 
erhood of  man  by  encouraging  class  hatred. 


You  cannot  help  the  poor  by  destroying  the 
rich.  You  cannot  keep  out  of  trouble  by 
spending  more  than  you  earn.  You  cannot 
build  character  and  courage  by  taking  away 
man's  initiative  and  independence.  You 
cannot  help  men  permanently  by  doing  for 
them  what  they  could  and  should  do  for 
themselves. 

So  in  the  spirit  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
who  spoke  those  words,  and  Bob 
Michel.  I  suggest  that  we  defeat  the 
Jones  budget  and  adopt  Latta  II. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Olilahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is 
some  slight  satisfaction  that  I  have  in 
that  both  budget  substitutes  restore 
some  of  the  medicare  cuts.  I  would 
have  hoped  for  full  restoration,  but  we 
are  faced  now  with  an  ultimate  deci- 
sion about  two  budget  proposals  and 
my  decision  is  to  support  the  Jones 
substitute  because  it  is  eminently 
more  fair  to  the  American  people  and 
eminently  more  fair  to  the  older 
Americans  in  particular. 

The  Latta  budget  would  cut  medi- 
care 2Vi  times  more  than  Jones,  a 
whopping  $3.2  billion  cut  in  medicare. 
And  since  Latta  has  not  specified  how 
they  are  going  to  arrive  at  these  cuts, 
let  me  tell  the  Members  what  will 
happen.  The  Republican  budget  will 
cut  home  health  care  services  for  the 
elderly.  Our  older  people  will  have 
more  out-of-pocket  expenses  which 
they  cannot  afford,  and  elderly  people 
who  turn  65  will  have  to  wait  a  month 
with  no  medical  coverage  whatsoever. 
We  could  go  on  and  on  and  on;  3.2 
billion  dollars'  worth  of  cuts  will  devas- 
tate the  only  health  plan  most  elderly 
disabled  have. 

The  Jones  budget  is  eminently  more 
fair  to  our  elderly  in  other  areas.  The 
Latta  budget  proposal  more  than  dou- 
bles the  cuts  in  basic  benefit  programs 
to  older  people.  It  cuts  250.000  older 
Americans  from  the  food  stamp  pro- 
gram. The  Jones  proposal  has  $300 
million  in  forward  fimdlng  for  the 
older  Americans  employment  pro- 
gram, title  5  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act.  The  Latta  substitute  guts  the  pro- 
gram by  not  having  that  forward  fund- 
ing. 

The  Jones  budget  is  eminently  more 
fair  because  it  provides  for  full  entitle- 
ment for  title  XX.  a  program  that  our 
elderly  need.  Latta  cuts  this  program 
dramatically  by  $350  million. 

Latta  changes  the  eligibility  rules  of 
SSI.  making  it  almost  impossible  for 
our  elderly  to  become  eligible. 

Latta  changes  the  rules  that  are  al- 
ready horrendous  on  disability  insur- 
ance, making  it  really  impossible  for 
older  and  disabled  people  to  qualify. 

The  Latta  budget  is  unfair  because  it 
cut  medicaid  by  a  dramatic  $6.6  billion 
over  a  3-year  period.  What  are  the  el- 
derly who  are  in  nursing  homes  to  do? 
What  Is  the  solution  to  their  plight 
without  this  insurance? 
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The  Latta  budget  once  again  picks 
on  Federal  retirees  by  cutting  $0.4  bil- 
lion over  a  3-year  period. 

The  Latta  budget  cuts  housing  for 
the  elderly  dramatically  leaving  many 
older  people  potentially  homeless. 

Therefore  in  the  areas  of  employ- 
ment, health  care,  food  and  housing, 
the  Latta  budget  is  eminently  unfair. 
Support  the  Jones  budget— it  treats 
our  parents,  and  grandparents  more 
fairly. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Shuster). 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  this 
time. 

I  am  advised  that  no  fiscal  year 
funds  are  specifically  assumed  in  the 
Latta  budget  resolution  substitute  for 
the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking  Com- 
mission since  all  nondefense  discre- 
tionary spending  is  held,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  fiscal  year  1982  level  and 
the  Commission  received  all  of  its  ap- 
propriation in  fiscal  year  1981. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  say  that 
the  gentleman  is  correct.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  the  budget  reso- 
lution, by  its  very  nature,  is  not  a  line 
item  resolution.  It  only  identifies  total 
spending  for  each  budget  aggregate 
and  for  each  functional  category.  The 
final  judgment  is  made  by  the  proper 
committee,  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman.  That  being  the 
case,  is  it  not  true  that  the  level  of 
funding  contained  in  the  Latta  budget 
is  enough  to  accommodate  approxi- 
mately $750,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  for 
the  Ratemaking  Commission,  should 
the  Appropriations  Committee  decide 
to  make  the  money  available  for  that 
purpose? 

Mr.  REGULA.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  correct. 

Mr.  SHUSTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio,  and  I 
just  want  to  indicate  for  the  record 
that  I  have  discussed  this  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones),  with  regard  to 
his  budget  resolution,  and  that  he  also 
concurs. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolpe). 

Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  Latta  substi- 
tute budget  and  in  support  of  the 
House  Budget  Committee  resolution, 
offered  by  my  colleague,  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma. 

We  are  now  confronted  by  the  pro- 
jection of  extraordinarily  high  Federal 
deficits  through  fiscal  year  1985— defi- 
cits which  threaten  to  postpone  indefi- 
nitely any  semblance  of  an  economic 
recovery.  Frustration  is  widespread 
and  decisive  action  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary. Qut  as  we  prepare  to  take  action, 


it  is  important  that  we  understand  the 
source  of  I  our  economic  problems  and 
the  cause  of  our  Nation's  despair. 

What  is  being  suggested  by  the  pro- 
ponents atf  the  Latta  substitute  is  that 
the  principal  attack  on  the  Federal 
deficit  mv  st  focus  on  further  deep  cuts 
in  domes  ic  spending— particularly  in 
those  pr<  grams  most  critical  to  the 
economici  illy  most  vulnerable  States 
and  indiv:  duals.  This  is  a  position  that 
might  ms  ke  some  sense  if  it  was  our 
commitment  to  these  domestic  pro- 
grams thi  t  was  chiefly  responsible  for 
the  massi  ve  deficits  we  now  confront. 
But  that  3  simply  not  the  case. 

It  is  instructive  to  remind  ourselves 
of  how  w<  have  come  to  expect  a  fiscal 
year  1983  deficit  in  excess  of  $180  bil- 
lion. We  iiould  remember  that  during 
last  year's  consideration  of  the 
budget— a  budget  that  cut  sharply  into 
domestic  programs— the  administra- 
tion issued  every  reassurance  that  if 
the  Cong  ess  would  only  pass  its  eco- 
nomic pre  gram,  there  would  be  an  im- 
mediate e  (pansion  of  private  capital,  a 
correspon  ling,  and  sharp  reduction  in 
interest  r  ites,  a  noticeable  reduction 
in  unemi  >loyment,  and  a  balanced 
budget  ly  1984.  As  we  are  all 
aware,  the  administration  secured  its 
budget  Mlctory,  but  today— 1  year 
later— int(  rest  rates  are  still  chronical- 
ly high,  memployment  has  surged  to 
depression  levels,  we  face  the  largest 
Federal  d  *f  icit  in  the  200-year  history 
of  the  R«  public,  and  the  Nation  is  in 
the  midst  of  its  deepest  and  longest  re- 
cession. 

What  went  wrong? 

David  iStockman  answers  that  ques- 
tion for  ui .  In  his  now  infamous  Atlan- 
tic MontMy  interview.  Stockman  ad- 
mitted thit  when  the  administration 
entered  it  5  plans  for  a  supply-side  tax 
cut,  massj  ve  defense  spending,  and  do- 
mestic pr  tgram  cuts  into  the  comput- 
ers at  OB  [B,  there  emerged  a  projec- 
tion of  enormous  Federal  deficits 
rather  thi  .n  a  balanced  budget  in  1984. 
Only  by  reprograming  his  computers- 
using  untpsted,  overly  optimistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions— could  he  produce 
the  numt  ers  to  support  the  claim  of 
administr  ition  supply  siders  that  you 
could  cut  3ver  $750  billion  in  taxes  and 
increase  (otal  Federal  spending— with 
defense  increases  much  larger  in  size 
than  domestic  program  cuts— by  $350 
ofer  the  same  period,  and 
end    up    with    a    balanced 
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billion 

somehow 

budget. 

In  sharb 
the  admi  listration 
of  a  balanced 
1984,   we 
tion— accepted 
in  excess 
for  an  evdn 


and  distressing  contrast  to 

s  initial  prediction 

budget  in  fiscal   year 

now   face   a  deficit  projec- 

by  the  administration— 

of  $182  billion  for  1983  and 

greater  deficit  in  1984. 

Remarl^bly,  we  are  now  informed 
that  the  p-year  total  of  the  projected 
deficits  Under  the  administration's 
economic' program  exceeds  the  total  of 
all  of  tt  e  deficits  accumulated  over 


the  first  190  j  ears  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory—running from  the  Presidency  of 
George  Washington  through  the 
Presidency  of  j  Richard  Nixon.  Indeed, 
the  projected,  deficits  for  this  4-year 
period,  if  we  [fail  to  make  midcourse 
corrections,  ire  almost  four  times 
greater  than  all  of  the  deficits  pro- 
duced during  i  he  4  years  of  the  Carter 
administratioi ,. 

We  must  understand  further  that 
the  magnitudi!  of  the  Reagan  deficits 
has  been  enlai  •ged  by  the  cavalier  atti- 
tude this  Conirress  has  taken— an  atti- 
tude taken  nt  the  administration's 
urging— towar  1  frivolous  and  wasteful 
defense  spend  ng. 

It  is  difficult  to  conceptualize  the 
sheer  magnitude  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram being  pijomoted  by  the  adminis- 
tration. Over  the  next  5  years,  the 
United  States  will  spend  over  $1.6  tril- 
lion on  defei  ise— $1.6  trillion.   If  we 


were  to  spend 
$1  million  per 
it  would  take 
haust  the  war 


of  its  deepest 
barked  upon 


that  sum  at  the  rate  of 
day,  365  days  per  year, 
over  4,000  years  to  ex- 
chest.  Put  another  way, 
over  the  cours  b  of  the  next  5  years,  we 
will  be  spendii  ig,  on  average,  $830  mil- 
lion a  day  on  defense  alone.  And  not 
so  incidentall3 ,  the  Pentagon  recently 
disclosed  that  the  cost  of  the  defense 
buildup  they  ivish  to  implement  over 
this  period  miy  have  been  underesti- 
mated by  as  m  uch  as  $750  billion. 

Most  econdmists  agree  that  we 
cannot  maintain  this  level  of  defense 
spending  without  advancing  to  ever 
greater  levels  )f  deficit  spending.  With 
tax  reductions  exceeding  cuts  in  social 
spending,  the  defense  increases  will 
push  the  Federal  budget  even  further 
into  the  red—  neaning  continued  high 
interest  rates  and  compounded  eco- 
nomic distress.  Frankly,  this  conclu- 
sion should  rot  surprise  us.  It  is  in- 
structive to  lemember  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  pluni  ;ed  this  country  into  one 
recessions  when  he  em- 
a  before-unprecedented 
military  buildup  in  the  1960's— a  mili- 
tary spending  program  that  is  dwarfed 
by  the  sheer  magnitude  of  the  admin- 
istration's Per^tagon  spending  plan.  No 
one  doubts  tljie  importance  of  main- 
taining the  highest  possible  defense 
readiness— the  world  is  simply  too  dan- 
gerous to  be  I  nprepared— by  throwing 
dollars  at  the  Pentagon  does  not  en- 
hance our  mil  tary  security;  it  only  in- 
sures greater  waste  and  extravagance. 
In  this  connection  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  in  one  recent  3-month 
period  the  cost  overruns  for  47  weap- 
ons systems  ir  creased  by  $47  billion- 
more  than  the  total  of  all  domestic 
program  cuts  that  were  made  last 
year.  What  a  commentary  on  waste. 
What  a  comnentary  on  our  national 
priorities. 

Having  said  all  this,  it  should  come 
as  no  surprise;  that,  in  my  estimation, 
the  Latta  substitute  will  not  produce  a 
substantially  ibwer  deficit.  This  is  be- 
cause the  Lat  a  substitute  merely  ex- 


tends the  erroneous  economic  policies 
of  last  year.  The  Latta  substitute  fails 
to  recognize  the  fundamental  problem 
inherent  to  any  budget  that  reduces 
revenues  far  beyond  the  level  of  reduc- 
tions in  spending.  Furthermore,  the 
substitute  marches  along  in  the  same 
unchanging  and  unthinking  cadence 
of  more  and  more  defense  spending— 
an  approach  this  Congress  embraced 
last  year  that  assumes  we  can  solve 
our  defense  problems  by  simply  throw- 
ing money  at  them. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Jones  alter- 
native takes  a  far  more  responsible  ap- 
proach on  the  revenue  side.  The  Jones 
alternative  recognizes  that  the  vast 
majority  of  the  tax  benefits  passed  by 
this  Congress  last  year  flow  to  the 
wealthiest  members  of  our  society,  and 
it  increases  revenues  substantially 
while  redirecting  the  benefits  of  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  to  low- 
and  middle-income  families.  Moreover, 
the  Jones  budget  protects  important 
investments  in  our  Nation's  economic 
and  social  infrastructures,  while 
making  reasonable  reductions  in  the 
rate  of  growth  in  the  Pentagon 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  very  simply,  the 
Jones  alternative  is  the  best  alterna- 
tive. It  plots  a  course  toward  control- 
ling runaway  Federal  deficits  by  revis- 
ing some  of  the  erroneous  economic 
policies  this  Congress  embraced  last 
year.  It  promises  to  quell  some  of  the 
frustration  caused  by  the  impending 
high  Federal  deficits  because  it  both 
understands  and  addresses  the  source 
of  those  deficits. 

I  urge  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  the  Jones  alternative. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
California  (Ms.  Fiedler). 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  lis- 
tening to  the  debate,  we  hear  a  good 
deal  about  crocodile  tears.  In  fact,  we 
could  fill  buckets  with  them.  We  have 
had  buckets  full  of  them  here  on  the 
floor  today.  But  the  real  issue  is  what 
happens  as  a  result  of  all  the  Federal 
spending  that  we  are  doing. 

If  we  spend  more  money  for  educa- 
tion, do  we  get  higher  test  scores?  Are 
our  children  able  to  achieve  the  kind 
of  quality  education  that  permits 
them  to  have  a  better  quality  of  life?  I 
would  say  to  the  Members  that  that  is 
not  necessarily  so  because  the  out- 
come of  that  money  being  spent  is  not 
necessarily  invested  well. 
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Spending  more  does  not  necessarily 
insure  better  quality  of  life  for  our 
children. 

In  the  area  of  welfare,  we  spend  bil- 
lions, and  billions.  Are  there  less  poor? 
The  answer  to  that  is  no,  unequivoca- 
bly  no. 

In  the  area  of  Government  spending, 
we  create  larger  and  larger  bureaucra- 
cies, we  make  tremendous  numbers  of 


loans.  We  are  soaking  up  huge  por- 
tions of  the  gross  national  product  and 
yet  more  and  more  people  are  out  of 
work  as  we  absorb  more  and  more 
money  into  the  Government  sector 
and  take  it  out  of  the  private  sector. 

We  hear  a  good  deal  of  argtunent 
about  defense  spending.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anybody  on  this  floor  or  in 
this  country  that  wants  to  see  us 
spend  huge  sums  of  money  on  national 
defense.  I  think  all  of  us  would  like  to 
live  in  peace.  Regrettably,  we  do  not 
live  in  a  world  that  permits  xis  to  live 
with  that  kind  of  peace. 

We  have  been  through  an  extended 
budget  debate.  We  have  heard  every- 
body's arg\mient  from  one  side  to  the 
other. 

We  hear  people  still  saying  that  they 
may  not  be  able  to  vote  for  a  budget.  I 
would  urge  the  Members  of  this  House 
to  consider  seriously  the  consequences 
of  our  inability  to  pass  a  budget. 

We  have  a  moral  obligation  to  make 
a  decision.  We  cannot  make  a  decision 
on  each  of  our  own  specific  budgets, 
but  we  can  choose  between  the  two  al- 
ternatives that  are  before  us. 

I  would  hope  that  we  are  able  to 
pass  the  bipartisan  package.  But  I 
think  the  passage  of  a  budget  here  on 
this  floor  today  is  absolutely  critical  to 
the  economy  of  this  country.  So  let  us 
set  aside  the  crocodile  tears,  and  let  us 
really  think  about  the  people  that  are 
going  to  be  affected  by  the  decisions 
that  we  make,  and  for  God's  sake,  let 
us  make  a  decision. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  a  few  short  weeks  ago  a 
friend  of  mine  asked  me  was  I  going  to 
run  for  reelection,  and  I  said  "Yes." 
They  asked  me  had  I  not  become  cyni- 
cal because  I  have  been  here  12  years 
and  I  said,  "The  answer  is  no,  I  have 
not." 

I  am  afraid  that  if  that  question  is 
put  to  me  today  I  might  not  be  able  to 
answer  in  the  same  fashion. 

If  there  is  one  scintilla  of  truth  in 
what  I  hear  being  bruited  about  on 
this  floor,  then  I  am  cynical,  because  I 
hear  the  comments  going  on  both 
sides:  "Is  it  not  better  not  to  pass  any 
budget  at  all,"  those  on  that  side  are 
saying  and  that  way  we  can  blame  the 
Democrats:  the  Democrats  on  this  side 
saying  do  not  pass  a  budget  and  we 
can  blame  the  Republicans.  The  Re- 
publicans are  saying  to  not  pass  any 
budget  at  all,  and  that  way  we  can 
show  that  there  is  no  leadership  in  the 
House.  The  Democrats  on  this  side  are 
saying  do  not  pass  any  budget  because 
if  we  pass  a  budget  we  are  still  going 
to  be  villified  by  the  President. 

If  that  is  true,  then  this  House  has 
become  indecent,  and  I  am  cynical. 

The  problem  with  taking  that  ap- 
proach, is  that  caught  in  between 
those  extremes  are  human  beings, 
human  beings  who  need  to  eat,  who 
need  to  work,  who  need  a  roof  over 


their  heads,  human  beings  who  need 
to  raise  their  children  and  educate 
them. 

I  say  it  is  disgusting  if  there  is  some 
type  of  game  being  played;  it  is  repre- 
hensible and  indecent  if  that  kind  of 
game  is  being  played. 

The  gentleman  before  me  just  talked 
about  crocodile  tears.  I  feel  tears  right 
now,  and  they  are  not  crocodile  tears. 
I  feel  tears  for  those  people  who  would 
be  absolutely  drained  of  every  vestige 
of  hope  if  this  Latta  budget  passes. 

There  is  some  hope  in  Jones,  not  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  see,  not  as 
much  as  anybody  else  would  like  to 
see,  but  there  is  some  hope. 

I  think  people  want  to  know— the 
basic  question  is  whether  or  not  the 
human  being  still  is  paramount  in  this 
system  in  this  country.  That  is  the 
question.  Not  whether  or  not  the  insti- 
tution that  is  known  as  Congress  has 
to  protect  itself,  whether  or  not  the  fi- 
nancial institutions  are  paramount  to 
a  hiunan  being.  They  are  not.  It  is  the 
human  being  that  is  first,  and  we  are 
talking  about  literally  thousands  of 
people. 

We  are  talking  about  literally  thou- 
sands of  people  who  are  not  part  of 
any  PAC  operation.  They  do  not  have 
money  to  contribute  to  your  cam- 
paign. They  do  not  have  any  lobbyists 
on  this  Hill.  They  have  only  their  lives 
and  the  lives  of  their  children  to  lead. 

No  crocodile  tears  but  genuine  tears. 
If  we  are  going  to  put  those  people  in 
a  squeeze  play  between  these  two  ex- 
tremes, that  is  wrong.  The  only  budget 
that  does  anything  for  them,  the  only 
budget  that  does  anything  even  in  a 
very  miniscule  fashion  for  them  is  the 
Jones  budget. 

Those  are  the  people  that  this 
Nation  is  supposed  to  protect.  That  is 
the  group  we  conunitted  ourselves  to 
protect,  those  who  cannot  speak  for 
themselves,  those  who  are  weak,  and 
those  who  are  politically  powerless.  No 
social  welfare  concept  about  your  seat 
and  being  in  Congress  as  your  right 
should  even  be  in  consideration. 

Pass  the  Jones  budget. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas. Mr.  Bethune. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Chairman,  an 
interesting  thing  happened  a  couple  of 
years  ago.  Two  writers  analyzed  our 
Nation's  situation  and  agreed  that  the 
country  is  in  a  mess.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  writers  were  from  the 
right  and  the  left.  Michael  Harrington 
wrote  a  book  called  "The  Twilight  of 
Capitalism,"  and  William  Simon  wrote 
a  book  called  "A  Time  for  Truth." 

The  point  they  were  making  is  that 
we  cannot  stand  at  the  crossroads  any 
longer.  The  country  needs  to  choose 
whether  we  ai-e  going  to  the  right  of 
center  or  whether  we  are  going  to  the 
left  of  center. 

I  believe  the  people  want  to  go  to 
the  right  of  center.  In  fact,  I  believe 
this  House  wants  to  go  to  the  right  of 
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center,  but  the  problem  is  there  are 
243  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
191  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  So 
we  have  a  nominal  majority  controlled 
by  those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  left. 

The  House,  as  a  result  of  that,  is  di- 
vided by  partisanship.  Political  con- 
cerns have  overwhelmed  the  real  con- 
cerns and  the  real  choices  that  need  to 
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Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record  a  memo  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua).  which  out- 
lines very  clearly  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  budgets,  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  Jones  budget, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 


HOUS£  SaENCf  AND  TECHNOLOGY  COMMITTEE-BUDGrr 
RESOLUTION  AND  COMPARISON  (JUNE  10. 1982) 
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to  expandlnc  our  technological  bmse  and  ul- 
timately increaBing  our  productivity  growth 
which  hu  been  level  or  decreasing  in  recent 
years. 

Fact  Sairr-HiGM  Txcrnologt  Package 

(June  8. 1982) 
The  Jones  substitute  provides  a  multi- 
function package  of  funding  designed  to  in- 
crease the  Federal  investment  In  civilian  re- 
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center,  but  the  problem  is  there  are 
243  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and 
191  votes  on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  So 
we  have  a  nominal  majority  controlled 
by  those  who  wish  to  go  to  the  left. 

The  House,  as  a  result  of  that,  is  di- 
vided by  partisanship.  Political  con- 
cerns have  overwhelmed  the  real  con- 
cerns and  the  real  choices  that  need  to 
be  made.  Over  the  last  5  months, 
party  forces,  special  interest  forces, 
and  personality  clashes  have  inter- 
ferred  with  the  business  of  the  House 
and  caused  5  months  of  idiotic  postur- 
ing. We  have  had  House  committees 
producing  bills  which  would  bust  any 
budget  by  some  $50  billion.  We  have 
had  ad  hoc  groups  here  known  as  the 
Ouig  of  17,  and  ultimately  we  had  the 
Byzantine  process  that  we  saw  here  on 
the  floor  2  weeks  ago. 

Now  after  all  of  that  happened,  a 
group  got  together  and  it  was  a  bi- 
partisan group,  really  concerned  about 
the  need  to  get  a  budget  out  for  this 
country,  and  there  were  more  Demo- 
crats in  those  meetings  than  Republi- 
cans. 
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We  met  for  more  than  6  days,  be- 
cause we  wanted  to  produce  a  docu- 
ment that  could  pass,  which  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  this 
House  and  the  people— just  to  the 
right  of  center. 

The  Latta  proposal  is  not  a  Republi- 
can proposal;  it  is  a  bipartisan  propos- 
al, one  that  is  intended  to  overcome 
the  powerful  institutional  forces  that 
are  at  work  at  this  very  moment  in 
this  House.  It  is  a  good  proposal.  It 
has  realistic  numbers  in  it.  It  is  a  pro- 
posal that  can  be  enforced  because  it 
has  strong  enforcement  features. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  this  to  the 
Members:  Let  us  break  away  from  the 
institutional  forces,  the  partisan 
forces,  and  the  forces  of  the  special  in- 
terest groups  that  are  work  at  this 
very  moment  in  this  House,  and  let  us 
pass  the  proposal  that  is  just  to  the 
right  of  center,  the  one  that  will  keep 
this  country  on  the  course  that  we 
need  to  be  on. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth),  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
we  have  a  very  clear  choice  to  make. 
The  importance  of  a  first  budget  reso- 
lution is  its  role  as  a  blueprint— a  map 
of  which  direction  we  want  to  lead  this 
country.  It  embodies  our  choice  about 
what  is  important  and  what  ts  less  so. 
Today  our  choice  is  between  two  very 
different  maps. 

The  Republican  map,  as  proposed  by 
Mr.  Latta,  is  a  budget  resolution 
which  marks  a  fundamental  retreat 
from  our  Nation's  traditional  commit- 
ment to  provide  assistance  for  those  in 
our  society  who  are  old,  sick,  or  other- 


wise unable  to  care  for  themselves. 
This  budgft  resolution  cuts  about  $100 
billion  in  domestic  spending  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  burden  of  absorbing 
those  cuts  would  fall  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  pf  those  who  already  were 
most  affected  by  last  year's  spending 
reductions!  ^^^  those  least  able  to 
bear  this  additional  burden. 

The  Latta  budget  proposal  would  in- 
crease medicare  costs  for  29  million  el- 
derly and  disabled  people.  It  would 
slash  the  fbod  stamp  program  by  more 
than  $7  bfillion  in  the  next  3  years, 
hurting  hi  rdest  those  seeking  to  work 
their  way  off  welfare.  Overall,  discre- 
tionary programs  benefiting  low- 
income  pe-sons  are  cut  by  nearly  $25 
billion  be:  ow  the  Democratic  substi- 
1!  83  alone.  Very  real  harm 
lone  to  millions  of  individ- 
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Mr.   Chi  irman,   none   of   us   would 


these  programs  have  been 


totally  frei :  of  some  waste  and  abuse  in 
the  past,  )ut  another  round  of  deep 
cuts  in  a<  dition  to  those  made  last 
year  is  sira  ply  unfair. 

Nor  is  t:  lere  any  argument  that  we 
must  take  dramatic  action  to  reduce 
the  $182  billion  deficit  we  face  in  1983 
if  we  do  nothing.  Congress  must  clear- 
ly and  decisively  reduce  the  deficit, 
and  must  ido  so  honestly  without  in- 
dulging in  ithe  shenanigans  we  saw  last 
year  in  wh|ch  faulty  economic  assump- 
tions werei  used.  But  the  Latta  budget 
plays  the  ^ame  games  we  saw  last  year. 
For  examsle,  it  reduces  the  deficit  by 
almost  $3  [billion  by  assuming  a  1982 
deficit  of  BlOO  billion  instead  of  the 
$118  billion  everyone  knows  is  the  re- 
ality. Theie  sorts  of  tricks  will  not  aid 
our  economy.  They  will  not  convince 
the  financial  markets  that  we  are  seri- 
ous about!  relieving  the  pressure  on 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend Chairman  Jones  for  his  budget 
proposal,  which  is  a  map  for  our  soci- 
ety much  more  attuned  to  the  direc- 
tion the  American  people  wish  to 
travel.  Thfe  Jones  budget  reduces  the 
deficit  rapidly  over  the  next  3  years— 
by  $73.9  billion  in  1983,  $136.9  billion 
in  1984,  ajnd  $190.25  billion  in  1985. 
The  Latta  budget  would  tolerate  a  $53 
billion  deficit  in  1985,  $11  billion  more 
than  the  jjones  substitute.  The  huge 
deficits  created  by  the  administra- 
tion's ecodomic  program  are  so  severe 
as  to  requik-e  this  multiyear  solution. 

But  in  the  Jones  substitute,  these 
deficit  requctions  are  not  achieved  by 
retreating  on  any  level  of  fairness  or 
compassion.  The  Jones  budget  realizes 
that  the  extraordinary  economic  trou- 
bles we  n>w  face  require  a  freeze  on 
most  discretionary  spending.  But  it 
also  caref  1  illy  selects  areas  where  that 
freeze  lev*  1  will  cause  severe  hardship, 
or  will  ne  fleet  investments  that  must 
be  made  I  we  are  to  regain  long-term 
economic  health.  Its  add-backs  in 
medicare,  veterans'  medical  care,  em- 
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ployment  train  Ing,  and  unemployment 
benefits  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
econoiiic  stress  millions  of 
now  facing.  Rather 
that  Government  will 
turn  its  back  oh  all  these  people,  it  de- 
clares that  Gqvernment  does  have  a 
to  play  in  solving  prob- 
lems largely  cijeated  by  an  unfair  and 
unworkable  economic  program. 

The  Jones  budget  realizes  that  while 
we  must  contmue  to  strengthen  our 
Nation's  defenpe,  we  cannot  tolerate 
the  massive  waste  contained  in  the 
Latta  proposal^  Real  growth  in  the  De- 
fense budget  «ks  3  percent  in  1980,  12 
percent  in  1981,  10  percent  in  1982, 
and  the  admimistration  proposed  an- 
other whopping  13-percent  growth 
rate  for  1983. 

There  was  no  discipline  in  the  ad- 
ministration's proposal  for  Defense, 
and  the  Latta  proposal  goes  even  fur- 
ther. Nonpay  i^ortions  of  the  Defense 
budget— thingsi  like  weapons  systems 
and  operations —would  be  given  a  16- 
percent  increase  under  the  Latta  pro- 
posal. The  Jon  >s  budget  contains  a  far 
more  rational  ^PProach  to  Defense  in- 
creases. 


I  would  like 
tion  finally  to 
the  Jones 
lar  importance 


in   cleaning 
active    and 
Latta  budget, 
might 
health 


to  draw  special  atten- 
two  unique  features  of 
buditet  which  are  of  particu- 
to  me. 


contim  le     to 
of  millions  of 


One  is  the  lunding  it  provides  for 
the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
to  do  the  job  Congress  has  mandated 
U3  toxic  waste  dumps, 
abandoned.  Under  the 
potential  Love  Canals 
endanger  the 
Americans  for 
the  rest  of  thd  century.  We  must  not 
allow  this  to  happen. 

Second  is  the  "productivity  package" 
the  Jones  budget  includes.  I  developed 
this  modest  but  important  package  of 
investments  in  our  future  after  exten- 
sive consultations  with  leaders  of 
major  universities.  It  would  fund  re- 
search and  aevelopment,  university 
graduate  fellowships,  and  improved 
laboratory  equipment.  These  are  in- 
vestments which  will  do  much  to  turn 
around  the  alarming  decline  in  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  growth.  By  giving 
our  brightest  fninds  the  support  they 
nue  making  scientific 
this  package  of  invest- 
our  Nation  improve  its 
ition  in  world  markets. 
At  the  same  tiine,  the  Jones  budget  in- 
creases funding  for  education  and  thus 
acknowledges  "that  among  the  most 
important  investments  we  as  a  Nation 
can  make  arej  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people 


need   to   cont 
breakthrough 
ments  will  heli 
competitive 


I    urge    my 
today's  clear 
for    the 
future  which 
sion,  vision, 
much  a  part 
you  to  adopt 


colleagues    in    making 

choice  to  cast  your  votes 

blueprint    of    our    Nation's 

expresses  the  compas- 

arid  fairness  which  are  so 

>f  our  heritage.  I  urge 

tl  te  Jones  substitute. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  point  I  will 
insert  in  the  Record  a  memo  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Foqoa),  which  out- 
lines very  clearly  the  differences  be- 
tween these  two  budgets,  the  impor- 
tance of  supporting  the  Jones  budget, 
and  I  would  hope  that  the  Members 
who  are  concerned  about  this  long- 
term  investment  might  come  over  and 
get  a  copy  of  the  Fuqua  memo  which 
outlines  these  differences. 

The  memorandum  is  as  follows: 

COMiaTTEE  ON  SCIENCE 

AND  TECHNOUXIY. 

U.S.  House  or  Represemtatxyes, 
Waahington,  D.C..  June  10.  1982. 

ttatOKAmvu 

To:  All  Members. 

From:  Don  Fuqda.  Chairman. 

Subject:  Impact  of  Budget  and  Substitutes 
on  Committee's  Programs. 

The  attached  materials  have  been  com- 
piled by  Committee  staff  concerning  the 
effect  of  the  budget  resolution  and  the  two 
substitutes  on  major  program  areas  under 
the  Committee's  jurisdiction. 

BUDGET  COMPARISON 
(Jim  10. 19«2J 
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to  expanding  our  technological  base  and  ul- 
timately increasing  our  productivity  growth 
which  has  been  level  or  decreasing  In  recent 
years. 

Pact  Sbeet-Higm  Ticrnologt  Package 

(June  8,  1982) 

The  Jones  substitute  provides  a  multi- 
function package  of  funding  designed  to  in- 
crease the  Pederal  investment  in  civiUan  re- 
search and  development  and  stimulate  the 
technology  necessary  to  provide  productiv- 
ity growth.  The  United  SUtes  has  experi- 
enced a  pattern  of  level  or  declining  produc- 
tivity in  recent  years  making  it  more  diffi- 
cult to  compete  in  a  world  of  intensifying 
foreign  economic  challenges. 

The  high  technology  package  would  pro- 
vide $2.45  billion  In  budget  authority  be- 
tween fiscal  years  1983  and  1985  for  in- 
creased research  and  development  by  imi- 
versities.  upgrading  university  facUities  and 
laboratory  equipment,  and  providing  in- 
creased funding  for  graduate  fellowship  pro- 
grams. By  budgetary  function  the  pacluge 
is  as  follows: 
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'  Revised  2(1  Concuirent  Budpt  Resotutan  (H  Con   Res.  115)  passed 
Coniress  Decembei  9.  1981 

FACT  SHEET-GENERAL  SCIENCE,  SPACE.  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
PROGRAMS  (JUNE  8. 1982) 


The  Latta  substitute  would  essentially 
freeeze  funding  of  non-military  research 
and  development  programs  at  the  fiscal 
year  1982  level.  It  would  not  provide  either 
a  current  policy  funding  level  or  the  high 
technology  initiative  contained  in  the  Jones 
substitute. 


COMPARISONS  Of  NSF  BUDGETS 
[By  rscal  years,  m  mMois  ol  diRars] 
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The  Latta  amendment  freezes  general  sci- 
ence programs  and  NASA  space  programs  at 
the  fiscal  year  1982  funding  level  resulting 
in  a  reduction  from  the  Jones  substitute  of 
over  $1  billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  Such  a  re- 
duction would  force  the  space  shuttle  oper- 
ations and  production  schedule  to  be  drasti- 
cally altered.  It  would  delay  production  of 
the  fourth  orbiter  by  at  least  one  year  and 
increase  Its  final  cost.  The  Air  Force  might 
have  to  procure  additional  Titan  missiles  to 
insure  future  launches.  Potential  and  cur- 
rently scheduled  commercial  users  of  the 
shuttle  would  probably  use  alternative 
launch  systems,  such  as  the  French  Arlane, 
which  would  reduce  NASA's  revenues  from 
these  users. 

The  Latta  amendment  would  also  greatly 
reduce  the  research  and  development  fund- 
ing provided  to  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. The  R&D  activities  of  NSF  are  vital 


Research  and  related  activitiei 
Sdence  and  Btgineenn| 
Special  foreign  currency 
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1.0523  1,0523  970.7 

150  310  20J 
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■  l>assed  on  the  House  floor.  May  19.  19(2. 

In  the  case  of  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation a  freeze  to  last  year's  level  means  a 
9.6  percent  reduction  below  the  level  the 
House  voted  last  month,  which  is  almost 
$100  million. 

Taking  the  NSF  budget  back  to  the  fiscal 
year  1982  freeze  would: 

Eliminate  all  education  programs,  with  ex- 
ception of  graduate  fellowships. 

Reduce  physical  sciences  research  by  $65.1 
million. 

Eliminate  $18.2  million  for  strengthening 
the  Economic,  Social  and  Information  Sci- 
ences of  the  Foundation 

Eliminate  the  Women's  National  Research 
Opportunity  Grants  program. 

Severely  reduce  the  Experimental  Pro- 
gram to  Stimulate  Competitive  Research, 
and  the  Iimovatlon.  Intergovernmental  and 
International  Research  Programs. 

Eliminate  $13  million  of  the  Antarctic  Re- 
search Program. 
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Impact  of  Latta  Amendment  on  NASA 

(Hold  Funding  Celling  to  Fiscal  Year  1982 
Level) 

NASA  fiscal  year  1983  budget— $6,610  bil- 
lion; 

NASA  fiscal  year  1982  operating  plan— 
$5,940  billion:  difference— $0,670  million. 

IMPACT 

The  impact  of  remaining  at  the  fiscal  year 
1982  level  through  fiscal  year  1983  would  be 
very  significant  and  would  involve  some 
combination  of  the  following: 

Slip  orblter  delivery  schedules  with  resul- 
tant penalties: 

Reduce  Shuttle  flight  rate: 

Further  postponement  of  the  Gamma  Ray 
Observatory: 

Closing  field  centers— JPL  and/or  Lewis; 

Deferral  of  TDRSS  operations  and  pro- 
gress payments; 

Cancellation  of  Galileo; 

Further  reductions  in  applications  and 
aeronautics  with  applications  already  below 
the  fiscal  year  1982  level  and  aeronautics  at 
the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 

BACKGROUND 

If  held  to  the  fiscal  year  1982  level,  NASA 
would  have  to  make  significant  reductions 
with  a  most  probable  option  of: 

Delayed  production  of  the  4th  Orblter  at 
least  one  year: 

A  strong  possibility  that  the  USAF  would 
have  to  procure  additional  Titan  missiles  to 
Insure  future  launches:  and. 

Potential  commercial  users  of  Shuttle 
would  look  more  closely  at  alternative 
launch  systems,  such  as  the  French  Ariane. 

Reduce  total  Space  Shuttle  flights 
through  1985  from  32  to  20-24  with  severe 
impact  to  viability  of  total  systems; 

Defer  the  development  of  Shuttle  per- 
formance augmentation  critically  needed 
for  national  security  missions  launched 
from  West  Coast; 

Delay  Space  Telescope  at  least  one  year; 
and. 

Delay  Spacelab  Missions  and  related  in- 
strument development. 

If  a  decision  were  made  to  protect  the 
Shuttle,  then  the  impact  most  likely  would 
be: 

Closing  JPL  and/or  Lewis; 

Termination  Galileo; 

Deferring  Gamma  Ray  Observatory; 

Further  reductions  in  applications  below 
the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 

NOTE  OF  INTEREST 

NASA's  share  of  the  total  federal  budget 
has  decreased  from  1.33  percent  in  1972  to 
0.78  percent  in  1982. 

In  terms  of  real  buying  power,  the  total 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1983  repre- 
sents only  74  percent  of  the  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1972. 

FACT  SHEET-FUNCTION  270:  ENERGY  (JUNE  8, 1982) 

[8y  fiscil  yeirs.  m  Mnm  of  Mars) 
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Enkrgy  Programs  would  be  funded 

million,  or  cut  by  approximately  75 

their  fiscal  year  1982  level  of 

contained  in  the  Democratic 

[n  fact,  all  energy  supply  R&D 

w  >uld  be  funded  at  $1,657  million 

jiear  1983,  which  is  $778  million 

$2,435   million   level   funded   in 

982  and  contained  in  the  Demo- 

subsjitute  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The 

substitute  is  also  $223  million 

President's   budget   request    for 

I  progr  ims. 

Energy  R&D  Programs  would   be 

107  million,  or  cut  by  approxi- 

lercent  of  their  fiscal  year  1982 

6  million  which  is  contained  in 

Demo<t'atic   substitute   for   fiscal   year 


(finservalion  Programs  would  be 

12  million,  or  cut  by  $75  million 

year  1982  level  of  $387  million 

1  the  Democratic  substitute  for 

983. 

Uectrification      Administration 

programs  would,  in  the  Repub- 

substltute  at  most  be  funded  at  $4.46 

t  by  at  least  30  percent  of  their 

1982  level  of  $6,245  billion.  The 

substitute  provides  for  funding 

145  billion. 
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IFERC)  us<  r  fees  in  the  Republican  substi- 
tute would  be  enacted,  and  estimated  to 
raise  $60  b  llion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  so  that 
the  fundin ;  request  to  supfKirt  PERC  pro- 
grams coul  i  be  reduced  to  $32  million.  If 
the  legislat  on  is  not  enacted  in  timely  fash- 
ion, FERC  >  funds  will  be  sufficient  to  fund 
only  one  ti  drd  of  the  program  planned  by 
the  Reagai  administration.  Alternatively,  if 
the  legislal  ion  passes,  FERC  will  become  a 
"bounty  hi  nter"— an  agency  with  a  stake  in 
raising  fee^  to  finance  its  program.  This  will 
make  for  p  )or  public  policy  under  either  cir- 
cumstance. 
Nuclear 
publican 
these  fees 
to  collect 
The 

sufficient 
program, 
not. 

Additioi^al  Unexplained  Reductions.  The 
Republica|i  substitute  assumes  an  additional 
$200  millipn,  approximately,  in  reductions 
from  the  Democratic  substitute  that  could 
come  fron  i  energy  conservation  supply  and 
other  acti'  ities  in  the  function. 


on  what  we  all  agree  is  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  this  country. 

We  all  know  that  interest  rates  must 
come  down  if  ve  are  to  reduce  unem- 
ployment. And  we  all  know  that  what 
stands  betweei  i  us  and  that  goal  is  the 
size  of  the  f isc  al  year  1983  deficit.  We 
must  either  a:cept  the  fact  that  we 
have  limited  resources  and  make  deci- 
though  they  may  be- 
on  how  to  allocate  those  resources  or 
do  as  proposed  by  some  in  this  body 
and  continue  o  spend  moneys  we  do 
not  have  causing  interest  rates  to  rise 
while  we  saddl  e  our  children  and  their 
children  with  l  debt  that  we  refuse  to 
bring  under  co  itrol. 

the  Latta  budget,  I  see 
wish  that  we  could 
spend  more  btt  I  also  recognize  that 
to  do  so  requir  ;s  either  that  we  borrow 
the  money  aid  worsen  our  Nation's 
fragile  economy  or  to  raise  taxes  on 
people  who  aie  already  paying  more 
and  more  evei^  year  and  have  told  us 

told  us  anything  that 
they  want  that  burden  reduced. 

We  were  sent  here  to  make  deci- 
sions. We  asked  to  be  sent  here  to 
make  these  de  cisions  on  behalf  of  our 
friends  and  neighbors  thoughout  this 

today  is  one  of  those 

see  how  many  of  us  are 
up  to  it.  Tho^  who  would  reject  the 
Latta  budget  i  ire  in  effect  saying  that 
this  job  is  t)0  tough  for  them  to 
handle.  They  <  :annot  stand  the  heat  of 
having  to  adm  it  that  this  year,  there  is 
not  enough  nroney  to  increase  spend- 
ing to  everyonje's  satisfation  and  there- 
going  to  abdicate  their 

and  refuse  to  vote  for  a 
budget  that  rf  alistically  addresses  the 
issues. 

I  cannot  bel 
so    cynical 
ignore  the 
a  runaway 
avoid  having 
would  not  be 


country.  And 
days  when  we 


Vaste  User  Fees  in  both  the  Re- 
Democratic  substitutes  assume 
would  be  enacted  and  estimated 
(300  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Dem(  cratic  substitute,  however,  has 
unds  to  support  a  nuclear  waste 
he   Republican   substitute    does 


Mr. 
such 
gentlemain 


L4TTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
as  he  may  consume  to  the 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Daub). 


time 


Mr,  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  body 
faces  a  r  lajor  decision  this  afternoon. 
That  dec  ision  is  whether  or  not  to  act 


fore,  they  are 
responsibility 


tliat 


eve  that  there  are  those 

they    would    rather 

cleir  and  present  danger  of 

deficit  so  that  they  could 

^o  make  a  decision  that 

I  opular  with  some. 

Much  debale  has  been  directed  at 
whether  or  r  ot  one  budget  is  more 
generous  thai,  the  other  and  whether 
we  are  meeting  the  needs  that  this 
Government  has  pledged  to  meet.  Let 
us  look  at  the  facts.  We  know  that  we 
need  to  insu 'e  an  adequate  defense 
but  many  of  us  felt  that  President 
Reagan's  initial  budget  was  excessive. 
Well  this  bu<  get  calls  for  30  percent 
less  in  defens»  spending.  With  regard 
to  veterans,  tl  le  Latta  budget  provides 
more  than  th ;  Jones.  In  the  medicare 
added  $1.7  billion  to  the 
original  budget  so  that  benefits  to  re- 
cipients will  lot  be  affected  but  will 
require  the  h  ;alth  care  community  to 
get  a  better  h  old  on  their  expenses.  In 
the  education  area,  we  have  not  cut 
the  1982  levels  but  in  fact  have  added 
$217  million  for  disadvantaged  chil- 
dren, added  $50  million  for  handi- 
capped education,  put  another  $20  mil- 
lion in  for  vo(  national  and  adult  educa- 
tion and  finally,  have  added  $110  mil- 
Pell  grant  program  to 
assist  low-income  and  disadvantaged 
college  studei  ts. 


Mr.  Chairman,  we  do  not  have  a 
choice  today  so  much  as  we  have  an 
opportunity.  We  can  take  this  occasion 
to  demonstrate  that  this  Congress  is 
willing  to  accept  responsibility,  that  it 
is  willing  to  act  for  the  good  of  the 
whole  country,  and  that  it  is  willing  to 
do  the  work  it  was  sent  here  to  do.  I 
urge  my  colleagues— particularly  those 
who  do  not  find  the  Latta  proposal 
completely  to  their  liking— to  recog- 
nize that  we  need  to  show  that  we  can 
make  a  decision.  That  we  can  address 
circumstances  that  require  us  to  com- 
promise with  others  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  And  that  this  Congress 
will  restore  the  kind  of  fiscal  order 
that  will  bring  interest  rates  down  and 
will  lead  us  toward  real  economic 
growth. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd). 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  Latta  bipartisan  substi- 
tute to  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
352.  I  do  so,  not  with  enthusiasm,  but 
with  a  sense  of  duty  that  must  be  per- 
formed for  the  American  people. 

This  budget,  with  a  $99  billion  defi- 
cit, is  the  only  reasonable  alternative 
to  have  emerged  from  this  body's  de- 
liberations. 

While  I  feel  that  the  alternatives 
presented  for  consideration  indicate 
that  this  Congress  has  not  yet  made 
up  its  mind  to  achieve  concrete  and  le- 
gitimate control  over  the  growth  in 
Federal  spending,  I  feel  that  the  Latta 
substitute  is  the  only  alternative  that 
does  include  meaningful  control  of  the 
excess  growth  of  entitlement  pro- 
grams and  preservation  of  the  person- 
al Income  tax  reform  that  is  so  neces- 
sary for  reviving  the  economy. 

It  is  important  for  the  program  for 
economic  recovery  tb  be  given  a 
chance  to  work.  Many  critics  argue 
that  having  been  given  l'/4  years  to 
work,  the  program  has  failed.  This  is 
simply  not  the  case.  It  is  Impossible 
for  any  initiatives  to  control  runaway 
Federal  spending  to  undo  damage 
done  over  a  40-year  period  instantly. 

When  the  program  for  economic  re- 
covery was  passed  by  this  Congress, 
this  Government  was  still  on  a  40- 
year-old  binge  of  overspending,  over- 
taxation, and  overregulatlon.  The  debt 
service  alone  was  larger  than  the 
entire  1963  budget.  And  spending  was 
still  increasing  at  ever  higher  rates  of 
increase  every  year  to  the  point  that 
the  growth  in  Federal  spending  was 
reaching  a  point  of  17  percent  per 
year. 

Contrary  to  the  "current  wisdom" 
the  reductions  in  the  Federal  budget 
did  not  represent  an  actual  cut  in 
spending  levels.  Rather,  the  rate  of  In- 
crease In  spending  was  reduced.  It  is  a 
fact  that  whatever  budget  is  passed, 
spending  levels,  in  real  terms,  will  be 
higher  in  1983  than  in  1982. 

But.  with  the  Latta  bipartisan  sub- 
stitute,   spending,    especially    In    the 


critical  entitlement  areas,  will  have 
some  substantial  controls  to  prevent 
continued  unrestrained  increases. 

We  need  to  have  a  budget  in  place. 
The  Latta  substitute  is  far  from  what 
I  consider  the  best  budget  possible.  It 
is,  however,  the  best  of  the  alterna- 
tives and  contains  the  Important  re- 
deeming factor  that  will  give  us  firm 
control  on  entitlement  spending.  Only 
the  Latta  bipartisan  substitute  will 
provide  the  framework  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  vital  changes  con- 
tained in  the  program  for  economic  re- 
covery. 

We  have  a  duty  in  this  body  to  act  in 
the  best  interests  of  this  great  Nation. 
Passage  of  the  Latta  substitute  is  the 
best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  this 
country  right  now. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  HUCKABY). 

Mr.  HUCKABY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
only  early  June,  and  here  the  97th 
Congress  is  facing  its  last  hurrah.  I. 
like  many  Members  in  this  House,  did 
not  vote  for  either  of  the  budget  alter- 
natives 2  weeks  ago.  We  felt  the  defi- 
cits were  too  high.  Neither  alternative 
would  get  interest  rates  down  and  turn 
this  economy  around. 

For  the  last  2  weeks  I  have  sat  in  the 
bipartisan  negotiations.  I  do  not  like 
either  of  the  choices  that  are  before 
us  today.  But  to  be  honest  with  you,  I 
think  that  the  Latta  proposal  is  the 
absolute  best  that  we  have  a  chance  of 
passing. 

My  colleagues,  as  you  know,  America 
is  bleeding  today,  more  so  than  she 
has  in  the  last  50  years.  America  needs 
us  this  afternoon.  It  needs  us  to  pass  a 
budget  so  that  we  can  have  some  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  turning  this 
economy  around. 

I  urge  the  Members  to  support  the 
Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Schumer). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Jones  budget  is  no  picnic  If  you  are 
poor.  But  the  Latta  budget  Is  a  mean 
and  vicious  budget.  What  It  does  is 
take  the  people  who  are  on  the  floor 
and  bleeding,  and  It  kicks  them.  Does 
it  cut  from  programs  of  your  wealthy 
constituents?  Not  at  all.  It  cuts  from 
the  people  who  need  help  the  most. 

The  Pounding  Fathers,  de  Tocque- 
vllle.  Bagehot.  said  that  a  democracy 
cannot  survive  when  90  percent  of  the 
people  are  taken  care  of  by  the  gov- 
ernment and  10  percent  are  totally  ne- 
glected. 

If  we  continue  on  this  course,  the 
days  of  our  democracy  are  numbered. 
If  you  want  to  cut  the  budget,  be  fair. 
Do  not  be  mean,  do  not  be  vicious. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  clear  up  one  thing.  My  good 


friend,  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(Bill  Alexander)  made  the  point— 
and  I  have  seen  it  written  before,  and 
I  understand  where  he  got  the  infor- 
mation; I  have  no  problem  with  that— 
that  under  the  bipartisan  substitute 
the  REA  program  in  the  off-budget 
credit  allocation  was  not  adequate  to 
funds  required  by  REA.  That  is  not  so. 
The  figures  as  to  direct  loans  are  $1.1 
billion,  and  the  figures  as  to  loan  guar- 
antees are  $4.8  billion. 

I  think  the  Jones  figures  are  ap- 
proximately the  same,  $1.1  billion  and 
$5.3  billion.  The  $1.1  billion  figure  and 
the  $4.8  billion  figure  are  as  I  under- 
stand it.  totally  acceptable  to  the 
NRECA. 

I  have  been  often  described.  Mr. 
Chairman,  in  my  year  and  a  half  In 
this  House  as  an  unguided  missile.  I 
plead  guilty  to  at  times  being  emotion- 
al and  very  combative.  But  I  would 
like  to  put  some  guidance  on  the  mis- 
sile If  I  could  In  the  minute  and  one- 
half  that  I  have  remaining. 

No.  1.  I,  like  you,  deeply  believe  in 
this  country.  I  dislike  having  politi- 
cians who  run  it  down.  And  the  ques- 
tion I  ask  them  is:  If  America  is  so 
bad,  how  come  no  one  is  leaving?  They 
are  all  trying  to  get  in. 

And  the  reason  that  is  true  is  our 
pursuit  of  and  commitment  to  eco- 
nomic freedom  and  personal  liberty. 

We  should  reconmiit  ourselves  to  the 
pursuit  of  those  freedoms  by  one 
action  here. 

The  second  guidance  I  would  like  to 
put  on  the  missile  is  an  economic  one. 
There  is  not  much  wrong  with  Amer- 
ica that  a  4-point  drop  in  long-term  In- 
terest rates  would  not  cure. 

If  a  taxpayer  In  this  country  would 
walk  on  the  floor  of  this  House  and 
look  at  these  two  budgets.  I  think  he 
would  agree  with  those  who  say  that 
Latta  is  the  best.  It  is  not  the  best  that 
we  could  have  done.  But  it  is  the  best 
choice  that  we  have  now.  For  only  in 
Latta  do  we  address  the  problem  of  in- 
terest rates,  and  we  do  It,  In  my  opin- 
ion. In  a  fair  manner. 

Entitlements,  which  equal  $357  bil- 
lion, in  the  budget  are  up  285  percent 
in  8  years.  In  Latta  we  cut  $7  billion 
from  the  baseline.  No  cuts  in  1982 
spending;  but  from  the  baseline.  $7  bil- 
lion. Look  at  the  spending  chart  for 
major  low-income  cash  and  in-kind  as- 
sistance programs: 

Major  Low-lncotne  Cash  and  In-Kind  Assistance  Programs 
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In  discretionary  spending,  which 
equals  in  excess  of  $160  billion,  we  cut 
$8  billion  from  the  baseline. 

What  does  the  alternative  do  in  enti- 
tlements? 

It  increases  spending,  not  decreases. 
It  increases  by  almost  $500  million. 

In  discretionary  spending,  Jones 
manages  to  cut  slightly  over  $2  billion. 

The  Jones  budget  makes  less  than  $2 
billion  in  cuts  In  more  than  $500  bil- 
lion in  Federal  spending.  That's  a  mes- 
sage to  the  money  markets.  It  is  a  mes- 
sage which  says  raise  interest  rates, 
deepen  the  recession,  and  increase  un- 
employment. It  is  the  wrong  message 
to  send. 

Finally,  the  taxpayer  would  find 
that  there  is  a  lot  of  conversation  here 
about  equity.  Yet  almost  no  conversa- 
tion about  the  equity  between  taxpay- 
ers and  tax  eaters.  A  vote  against  the 
Jones  budget  and  for  the  Latta  budget 
is  exactly  what  the  taxpayers  need. 

D  1530 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
HETlfER). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the' 
have  been  awfully  good  campaign 
speeches  made  here  today  and  I  have 
finally  made  up  my  mind  what  I  am 
going  to  do:  I  am  going  to  hold  my 
nose  a  little  bit  and  vote  for  Jones,  al- 
though I  do  not  like  a  $107  billion 
deficit.  I  want  to  hold  my  nose  a  lot  if 
it  fails  and  vote  for  Latta.  simply  be- 
cause we  have  to  have  a  budget  and  I 
hope  that  we  can  go  to  the  Senate  and 
the  Lord  will  see  fit  to  lay  His  hands 
on  the  Senate  and  the  conferees  may 
be  able  to  do  some  things  that  will  be 
more  constructive.  I  hate  to  be  pessi- 
mistic but  I  do  not  believe  a  $100  bil- 
lion deficit  is  going  to  drive  these  in- 
terest rates  down  and  cause  people  to 
buy  homes  and  automobiles  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  going  to  send  a  very 
good  signal  to  Wall  Street.  The  $42  bil- 
lion projected  deficit  last  year  did  not 
do  it  and  if  we  do  as  well  in  this 
budget  as  we  did  last  year,  we  can  be 
here  next  year  talking  about  a  $280 
billion  deficit  and  getting  it  down  to 
$250  billion. 

I  hope  we  have  some  success  in  get- 
ting some  budget  out'  over  here  that 
we  can  go  to  conference  with  and  at 
least  send  sort  of  a  signal,  at  least  it 
will  send  a  signal  different  than  has 
been  sent  in  the  last  several  months. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  ARCgpt). 

Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  tough  decision  for  all  of  us.  No 
budget  proposal  before  us  is  a  docu- 
ment which  pleases  any  one  of  us.  but 
we  have  to  make  a  decision.  My  views. 
I  think,  are  pretty  well  expressed  by  a 
letter  that  I  received  today  from  the 
NFIB  that  represents  500,000  small 
businesses  across  this  Nation.  It  says: 

Thank  you  for  standing  with  us  on  the 
principle  of  a  balanced  budget.  You  and 
your  colleagues  who  share   this   position 


have  worlced  hard  In  recent  negotiations  to 
lower  the  deficit  by  cutting  federal  spend- 
ing. We  are  ettremely  disappointed  with  the 
budget  clioicQB  before  the  House.  We  do  not 
Ijelieve  that  my  of  them  does  enough  to  cut 
spending  an4  lower  deficits  and  interest 
rates  significantly.  Without  lower  interest 
rates  the  economy  cannot  recover  and  many 
smaU  busineaves  across  the  country  will  fail. 
Unfortunately,  we  do  not  lielieve  that  the 
process  is  capable  of  enacting  a  better 
budget  resoliAion  at  this  time,  therefore,  we 
are  faced  wltlt  making  a  choice  between  two 
distasteful  alternatives.  Our  choice  is  clear. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Archir) 
has  expired^ 

Mr.  LATtA.  I  yield  30  additional 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Archer ). 

Mr.  ARCHER.  "Our  choice  is  clear." 
say  SOO.OOOBmall  businesses  across  the 
country,  "ithe  Latta  sul>stitute,  which 
is  $19  biUio^  less  in  outlays.  $11  billion 
less  in  tax  increases,  and  has  an  $8  bil- 
lion smaller  deficit,  is  clearly  the 
better  for  tne  economy  and  small  busi- 
ness. On  behalf  of  our  500.000  small 
businesses  Iwe  strongly  urge  you  to 
vote  against  the  Jones  amendment 
and  for  theJLatta  substitute." 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  must  make  tough 
decisions  tc  get  spending  down  and 
live  within  our  means.  The  fastest 
growing  category  of  Federal  spending 
is  in  entitlements.  These  spending  pro- 
grams now  consume  50  percent  of  the 
total  Federfil  budget.  If  we  are  to  have 
any  hope  df  balancing  the  budget  we 
must  restrain  the  growth  of  entitle- 
ments. Tha  Latta  budget  does  so  in 
the  amount  of  $7  billion.  Incredibly 
the  Jones  (amendment  increases  the 
rate  of  grourth  of  entitlements  in  1983. 
Anyone  who  supports  a  balanced 
budget  by  nestraining  spending  should 
have  a  difficult  time  voting  for  Jones. 

Mr.  JONBS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1  yielkj  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Gore).    . 

Mr.  GOI^.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to 
complimentj  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  I  others  on  the  committee 
who  have  wprked  so  hard. 

Important  distinctions  between 
these  two  ^budgets  have  been  men- 
tioned by  Other  speakers  in  the  tech- 
nology an4  science  area,  education, 
medicare,  Jpb  training.  I  want  to  brief- 
ly point  out  one  other  important  issue 
that  distinguishes  these  two  alterna- 
tives. 

In  the  area  of  environmental  protec- 
tion, the  1#  largest  environmental  or- 
ganization^ in  the  United  States  have 
endorsed  the  EPD  portion  of  the 
Jones  substitute  and  they  write  as  fol- 
lows: 

Cm^s  FOR  AN  ErrBcnvK  EPA, 
Wcuhington,  D.C.,  June  9,  1982. 
Dear  Reprisentative  Today  you  will  vote 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  We  urfe  your  support  for  H.  Con.  Res. 
352,  offered  by  Congressman  Jones.  While 
we  ttkke  no  position  on  other  components  of 
the  budget  nesolutions  under  consideration, 
the  Jones  substitute  is  the  only  one  which 
contains  an  adequate  funding  level  for  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency. 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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Neither  President  Reagan's  budget  sub- 
mission nor  the  substitute  to  be  offered  by 
Congressman  Latta  provide  sufficient  fund- 
ing levels  to  allow  EPA  to  carry  out  its  more 
recent  mandates  i^  the  toxic  and  hazardous 
waste  areas.  | 

The  Environmeittal  Protection  Agency  is 
charged  with  implementing  vital  legislation 
to  prevent  pollution  and  safegiiard  the  envi- 
ronmental health  of  all  our  citizens.  This 
legislation  was  pased  with  bipartisan  effort 
by  the  Congresses  of  the  last  12  years  and  is 
supported  overwhelmingly  by  the  American 
public.  I 

The  Jones  alternative  funding  level  is  the 
only  one  under  consideration  which  will 
allow  EPA  to  maintain  existing  programs  in 
the  air,  water,  anp  toxic  substances  pollu- 
tion areas  and  to  begin  its  new  and  demand- 
ing hazardous  waste  and  Superf  und  tasks. 
Sincerely.     1 

I  Susan  Fry, 
NatuTQl  Resources  Defense  Council 
(For:  Sierra  Club,  The  Wilderness  Soci- 
ety, Friends  of  the  Earth,  Environ- 
mental Polidy  Center,  National  Wild- 
life Federation,  American  Environ- 
mental Safety  Council,  Environmental 
Action.  The  National  Audubon  Soci- 
ety, Izaalc  Walton  League  of  America, 
and  Environ«iental  Defense  Fund). 
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I  urge  adoption  of 
alternative. 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
linute  to  the  gentle- 
(Mr.  Pepper). 


Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  put  in  just  brief  perspec- 
tive the  situation  in  which  we  now 
find  ourselves. 

There  was  a  tax  cut  last  year  of  $90 
billion,  forced  upon  this  House  by  the 
administration.  The  Latta  budget  pro- 
poses to  increase  defense  spending  in 
1983  over  the  1982  level  by  $36  billion. 
Add  those  two  i  figures  and  you  have 
$126  billion.  Silbtract  that  sum  from 
the  anticipated  deficit  of  $182  bUlion 
for  1983  and  jpu  have  a  $56  billion 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983.  In  order  to 
preserve  those  j  two  protected  items, 
the  administration  and  the  Republi- 
cans are  telling  us  they  want  to  cut  do- 
mestic spendini  $42  billion  for  1983 
and  lower  the  Standard  of  living  and 
quality  of  life!  for  millions  of  our 
fellow  Americans.  I  hope  the  Ameri- 
can people  understand  what  it  is  that 
produces  the  nfcessity  in  the  opinion 
of  the  administtation  and  the  Republi- 
can party  of  making  all  these  tragic 
cuts  in  domesmc  programs  and  the 
standard  of  livi^  of  so  many  millions 
of  our  people— especially  the  elderly, 
the  ill,  and  the  [^oor. 

Mr.  JONES  ol!  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Pickle). 

Mr.  pickle;  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
must  pass  a  budget.  It  is  imperative 
for  the  good  of  ^he  country.  I  think  all 
admit  to  each  other, 
though,  that  whatever  we  do  today  we 
are  not  touching  the  entitlements; 
of  living  amd  indexing 
have  not  gotten  into 
that  area  at  all.  and  yet  we  should 
have.  We  will  Aot  get  control  of  the 


that  is.  the  cost 
programs.  We 


Federal  budget  until  we  make  adjust- 
ments in  the  entitlement  programs. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  a 
budget;  either  one.  they  are  not  all 
that  far  apart.  These  are  target  fig- 
ures, and  we  can  work  them  out  in 
conference. 

The  second  thing  is  this.  When  you 
vote  for  either  one  of  these  budgets  re- 
member that  we  have  to  raise  the  rev- 
enue to  carry  it  out.  We  will,  there- 
fore, as  members  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  expect  you  to  sup- 
port these  revenue  bills  when  they 
come  to  the  floor  to  carry  out  your 
commitment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  just  have  three  speakers  left 
and  so  I  would  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairmsui.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
DeNardis). 

Mr.  I>eNARDIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  both  the  Latta 
and  Jones  budgets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  meeting  once 
again  today  in  an  effort  to  achieve 
what  we  were  not  able  to  do  2  weeks 
ago:  pass  a  budget.  No  one  recognizes 
the  need  for  such  action  more  than  I 
do.  but  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  no  proposal  before  us 
today  which  I  can  in  good  conscience 
support. 

Last  year.  I  was  sent  to  Washington 
by  the  voters  of  the  Third  District  of 
Connecticut  to  help  bring  order  to  this 
economy.  There  was  a  strong  feeling 
that  both  taxes  and  Federal  spending 
had  to  be  reduced.  In  that  first  year,  I 
supported  the  largest  tax  reduction  in 
this  Nation's  history,  and  supported 
spending  reductions  of  over  $35  bil- 
lion. These  actions  were  major  strides 
in  changing  the  tax  and  spending  poli- 
cies we  have  experienced  in  recent 
years.  As  a  result,  inflation  has  been 
reduced,  and  the  process  of  bringing 
spending  under  control  was  initiated. 

The  process  must  continue  if  we  are 
to  reduce  excessively  high  interest  and 
provide  a  firm  foundation  for  econom- 
ic recovery,  but  it  must  be  based  on 
fairness  and  equity.  In  my  view,  nei- 
ther of  the  alternatives  before  us 
today  meet  these  goals.  The  Jones  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  Democrats  re- 
verses the  trend  initiated  last  year  and 
returns  us  to  the  policy  of  tax  and 
spend  initiated  in  the  1960's  and 
1970's.  With  a  proposed  deficit  of  over 
$107  bUlion  for  fiscal  1983,  the  Jones 
alternative  proposes  to  increase  reve- 
nues by  $31.7  billion  in  fiscal  1983,  and 
by  $150  billion  through  fiscal  1985.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  American 
public  either  wants  or  supports  such  a 
concept  at  this  time.  I  believe  that 
some  indirect  tax  increases  are  possi- 
ble, and  in  some  instances  desirable, 
but  not  on  such  a  massive  scale. 

The  Latta  proposal  offered  by  the 
Republicans,  on  the  other  hand,  in- 


cludes more  modest  revenue  increases, 
but  achieves  a  projected  deficit  of 
slightly  under  $100  billion  through 
further  severe  cuts  in  programs  de- 
signed primarily  to  assist  the  poor,  the 
elderly,  and  the  handicapped.  The  test 
of  fairness  and  equity  dictates  that 
these  groups  must  not  l>e  asked  once 
again  to  bear  the  brunt  of  needed 
spending  reductions.  We  simply 
cannot  ask  them  to  do  more  than  they 
have  already  been  required  to  do. 

I  cannot  and  will  not  support  either 
proposal.  While  I  recognize  the  need 
for  the  passage  of  a  budget.  I  do  not 
believe  that  failure  to  pass  the  propos- 
als before  use  will  result  in  economic 
chaos.  I  do  not  believe  I  was  elected  to 
support  any  budget  at  any  cost  under 
any  circumstances.  Further  opportuni- 
ty to  compromise  can  be  achieved  only 
be  defeat  of  these  proposals.  Only 
then  can  we  fashion  a  fair  and  equita- 
ble compromise,  which  puts  political 
considerations  aside,  and  recognizes 
that  we  can  reduce  the  deficit  in  such 
a  way  that  no  one  element  is  harmed 
at  the  expense  of  others.  Specifically, 
I  refer  to  the  need  to  further  reduce 
defense  expenditures  to  more  reasona- 
ble levels.  I  have  strongly  supported 
the  revitalization  of  this  Nation's  de- 
fense capabilities,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  current  proposals  go  too  far. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  coauthored  a  pro- 
posal which  I  feel  met  the  criterion  I 
have  alluded  to.  Not  only  did  the 
Aspin-Pritchard  coalition  compromise 
provide  for  fair  and  equitable  econom- 
ic actions,  but  also  resulted  in  a  deficit 
lower  than  any  we  were  asked  to  con- 
sider today.  I  continue  to  feel  that  this 
was  the  proper  approach  to  take,  and 
for  that  reason  I  will  vote  to  defeat 
the  proposed  budgets  before  us  today, 
and  urge  that  we  come  together  in  a 
true  spirit  of  compromise  and  address 
the  pressing  economic  problems  we  all 
face  and  share. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Stangeland). 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  Latta 
budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the  week  for 
every  Congressman  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted. 

We  have  to  make  a  choice  on  the 
1983  budget,  and  none  of  the  alterna- 
tives seem  very  attractive. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  has  already  lost  the 
battle  of  the  budget,  because  there  is 
no  proposal  before  us  which  would 
have  balanced  the  budget. 

I  realize  that  such  steep  cuts,  (»iused 
by  a  balanced  budget,  would  have  de- 
layed our  efforts  to  restore  our  nation- 
al defenses.  I  also  realize  that  domes- 
tic cuts  would  have  caused  sharp  pains 
for  a  short  while.  But.  a  balanced 
budget  would  have  strengthened  our 
economy,  and  I  honestly  feel  that  it  is 
better  to  have  short  pains  for  a  short 


while  in  return  for  a  strong  and  grow- 
ing economy  than  it  is  to  suffer  from  a 
long  and  lingering  pain  over  a  pro- 
tracted period. 

We  had  an  opportunity  to  balance 
the  Federal  books,  to  bring  down  in- 
terest rates,  and  to  create  millions  of 
jobs.  But  this  House  missed  that  op- 
portunity. 

Now  we  have  to  pick  between  two 
budget  proposals  that  all  have  major 
problems. 

Both  alternatives  leave  us  with 
mind-boggling  deficits.  It  seems  in- 
credible that  we  are  arguing  about 
which  plan  we  should  use  to  provide 
for  a  $107  biUion  deficit.  Such  a  deficit 
could  keep  interest  rates  at  intolerable 
levels,  denying  jobs  to  millions  of 
Americans  and  threatening  to  wreck 
our  agricultural,  automotive  and  con- 
struction industries.  Such  a  deficit 
could  also  be  the  spark  that  ignites  a 
new  round  of  double-digit  inflation. 

Both  budget  alternatives  raise  taxes. 
Those  tax  increases  come  at  a  bad 
time,  when  the  average  taxpayer  is  al- 
ready laying  out  35  cents  from  every 
dollar  for  Federal,  State  and  local 
taxes. 

Both  budget  alternatives  cut  the 
growth  of  popular  programs  which 
many  Americans  have  come  to  depend 
upon. 

On  the  questions  of  deficits,  taxes, 
interest  rates,  inflation,  unemploy- 
ment, and  program  cuts,  none  of  these 
budget  proposals  are  attractive. 

But  as  you  know,  Congressmen  have 
to  vote  "yes"  or  "no"  on  these  issues. 
There  is  not  a  "maybe"  slot  for  us  to 
select.  You  cannot  vote  "maybe"  on 
the  Jones  or  Latta  budgets.  You  have 
to  make  a  choice. 

On  the  basis  of  taxes,  deficits,  inter- 
est rates,  inflation,  unemployment, 
and  serving  the  people  at  the  bottom 
of  our  economic  ladder,  our  clear 
choice  is  a  vote  for  the  budget  alterna- 
tive offered  by  our  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Taxes  would  be  billions  higher  under 
the  Jones  budget  than  under  the  Latta 
budget.  Ehren  with  these  huge  tax  in- 
creases, the  deficits  of  the  Jones 
budget  are  higher  than  those  under 
the  Latta  plan. 

The  biggest  problem  facing  the 
people  of  the  small  towns  in  northwest 
Minnesota  whom  I  represent  is  the 
double-digit  level  of  interest  rates. 
Since  Congress  apparently  cannot  bal- 
ance the  budget,  these  interest  rates 
could  remain  at  the  same  levels. 

My  constituents  tell  me  that  if  we 
have  to  have  a  deficit  that  maintains 
high  interest  rates,  the  last  thing  they 
want  is  to  combine  a  $107-billion  defi- 
cit and  a  heavy  tax  increase.  They  do 
not  want  deficits  or  tax  increases,  but 
they  just  cannot  survive  with  both. 

Inflation  hits  my  constituents 
harder  than  most  Americans.  Energy 
costs  in  northwest  Minnesota  are  al- 
ready double  that  of  the  national  aver- 
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age.  Every  added  point  of  inflation 
boosts  the  input  costs  of  our  farmers 
who  are  being  crushed  in  the  squeeze 
between  high  production  costs  and  low 
commodity  prices.  Inflation  robs  from 
the  large  community  of  senior  citizens 
in  my  district  who  live  un  fixed  in- 
comes. 

We  have  had  good  fortune  with  in- 
flation during  the  past  year.  Our  first 
steps  toward  restraining  spending  last 
year,  along  with  the  effects  of  deregu- 
lation, have  contributed  to  the  drop  in 
inflation.  The  1981  tax  reforms  have 
also  reduced  the  inflationary  expecta- 
tions of  many  worlcers.  A  worldwide  oil 
glut,  stable  food  prices,  and  the  effects 
of  a  tight  monetary  policy  on  housing 
costs,  and  other  prices,  have  been  part 
of  the  equation  that  led  to  a  signifi- 
cant drop  in  inflation. 

But  if  we  now  pass  a  $107-billion 
deficit  and  a  huge  tax  increase,  we 
might  expect  a  new  round  of  double- 
digit  inflation.  And  that  is  the  combi- 
nation that  would  be  produced  by  the 
Jones  proposal— a  $107-billion  deficit 
and  huge  tax  increase. 

May  of  my  colleagues  deplore  the 
cuts  in  domestic  programs.  I  agree 
with  them. 

It  would  be  nice  to  guarantee  maxi- 
mum amounts  for  student  loans, 
COLA'S  and  other  worthy  projects.  It 
would  also  be  nice  to  guarantee 
enough  defense  spending  to  insure  our 
national  security  and  to  deter  aggres- 
sion. 

But  the  Federal  Treasury  is  not  a 
goose  which  lays  golden  eggs.  For 
every  spending  project  we  approve, 
there  has  to  be  an  increase  in  taxes  or 
Federal  borrowing.  Those  measures 
raise  interest  rates,  increase  inflation, 
and  expand  unemployment. 

My  colleagues  join  me  in  expressing 
concern  about  the  needs  of  those 
Americans  at  the  bottom  of  the  eco- 
nomic ladder.  But  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  we  should  emphasize  "oppor- 
tunity" as  well  as  "assistance"  for  the 
neediest  Americans. 

If  we  vote  for  huge  deficits  and  high 
taxes,  we  will  be  eliminating  the  op- 
portunity of  many  people  to  get  jobs, 
to  find  housing,  and  to  care  for  them- 
selves and  their  families. 

If  we  vote  for  renewed  inflation,  we 
will  be  eliminating  the  opportunity  for 
our  elderly  to  rely  on  the  buying 
power  of  their  savings. 

It  took  us  a  long  time  to  get  into  the 
situation  we  are  in  today.  Federal 
spending  was  camouflaged  by  a  grow- 
ing economy. 

But  in  1979,  the  growth  of  our  gross 
national  product  stopped.  The  gap  be- 
tween our  growing  Federal  budget  and 
our  sagging  economy  has  become  ap- 
parent. It  is  time  to  get  spending  back 
within  our  means. 

The  huge  tax  increases  proposed  by 
the  Jones  budget  would  continue  to 
deflate  our  economy:  So  would  the  in- 
flation, high  interest  rates,  and  unem- 


ployment which  would  be  caused  by 
the  $107  bi  lion  deficit  of  the  Jones 
proposal. 

My  friend  ,  in  my  whole  life,  I  never 
dreamed  I  m  ould  be  asking  colleagues 
to  vote  for  i ,  budget  proposal  that  in- 
cludes a  $91  billion  deficit.  But  since 
we  cannot  \  ote  "maybe"  on  the  1983 
budget,  I  ai  1  urging  you  to  vote  for 
the  one  plan  which  does  not  couple 
the  deficit  w  ith  heavy  tax  increases. 

We  do  not  have  the  luxury  of  voting 
"maybe."  S(  I  ask  you  to  vote  for  the 
bipartisan  rscovery  budget  offered  by 
Mr.  Latta,  rven  though  I  deplore  the 
large  def  iciti  i  which  it  envisons.» 

Mr.  LATT  \.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  t!  le  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Fb  enzel). 

Mr.  FREljrZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
are  getting  down  to  where  we  arfe 
pretty  close  to  a  vote.  We  all  know  the 
difference  tetween  the  two  proposi- 
tions. 

Those  wh)  would  like  to  have  more 
spending  ar  d  add  more  taxes  to  the 
taxpayers  s  lould  vote  for  the  Jones 
substitute. 

Those  wi  lo  believe  that  interest 
rates  are  i .  problem,  and  want  to 
reduce  Fede  ral  spending,  and  want  the 
least  possib  e  new  taxes,  should  vote 
for  the  Latt  i  amendment. 

We  need  i  budget.  We  do  not  need  it 
for  Wall  Sreet,  nor  for  the  board- 
rooms. We  I  eed  it  for  Main  Street. 

The  peojle  of  the  United  States 
expect  us  ti»  put  this  House  in  order, 
and  to  deliier  a  budget.  We  must  do 
so,  and  we  s  lall  do  so. 

We  have  ;he  opportunity  to  do  the 
job  right  w  th  the  Latta  substitute.  It 
provides  a  c  eficit  of  less  than  $100  bil- 
lion and  a  <  eclining  deficit  in  the  out- 
years.  I  urg  I  your  support  of  the  Latta 
substitute  a  nd  I  hope  the  Jones  substi- 
tute is  defei  ted. 

D  1540 

Mr.  JONiS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yiel  I  30  seconds  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I  ew  York  (Mr.  Peyser). 

Mr.  PEYi  iER.  Mr.  Chairman,  just  a 
few  minute  >  ago  a  Member  on  the  Re- 
publican si<  le  said  to  me  when  I  was  in 
the  back  o:  the  House,  why  did  not  I 
stop  talkin ',  about  the  education  pro- 
grams? 

Well,  I  CEin  understand  why  a  Re- 
publican w  )uld  ask  that  question,  Mr. 
Chairman,  because  the  Republican 
plan  cuts  )ver  $1,300  million  out  of 
education,  ncreases  the  interest  rates 
for  every  student  in  this  country, 
eliminates  over  600,000  students  by 
September  of  this  year. 

Boy,  I  d(  I  not  wonder  why  they  do 
not  want  i  o  talk  about  education  in 
this  country.  Just  remember,  when 
that  vote  i  \  cast,  who  is  for  education 
and  who  i!  against  it.  I  hope  parents 
and  students  throughout  this  country 
will  be  watching  who  votes  for  the  Re- 
publican budget  that  turns  back  the 
clock   on  Education.    I   also   want   to 
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note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  anyone  who 
votes  no  on  both  budgets  does  not  de- 
serve to  sit  in  thife  Congress. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mir.  Chairman,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  (entleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTOJ  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  think  thLi  is  a  good  thing.  It  is 
a  good  time,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  said,  to  put  things  in 
proper  perspectii  e. 

This  I  am  not  sure  is  a  good  debate, 
but  it  is  a  gresit  eulogy  to  a  man 
named  Jones,  oie  of  our  colleagues, 
and  our  other  c<  lleague  named  Latta. 
I  think  both  of  them  deserve  a  great 
deal  of  credit  foi  what  they  have  tried 
to  do  to  bring  this  thing  to  a  head. 

Mr.  JONES  of  jOklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gei  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTOI  \  of  Ohio.  I  will  if  the 
gentleman  gives  me  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  JONES  at  Oklahoma.  Just  to 
correct  the  wore  "eulogy,"  if  the  gen- 
tleman would  ndt  mind  using  another 
term. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Fair 
enough.  Do  not  take  that  out  of  my 
time,  Mr.  Chairr  tan. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  put  ourselves 
in  proper  perspective  and  humility,  to 
realize  that  neither  one  of  these 
budgets  will  lajt  once  we  get  them 
over  to  the  oth;r  body  and  into  con- 
ference. 

The  important  thing  is  to  take  a  ve- 
hicle over  there  and  to  save  this  day 
and  the  respect  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  t(  I  pass  something. 

My  hat  is  off  o  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  who  said  that  he  is 
going  to  vote  vith  the  noes  for  Mr. 
Jones,  but  if  it  f  lils,  he  is  going  to  vote 
for  Mr.  Latta  Maybe  that  is  an 
answer. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  g'ntleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  N  sal). 

Mr.  NEAL.  Ilr.  Chairman,  I  just 
want  to  commeqd  all  our  colleagues  on 
the  Budget  Committee  for  their  hard 
work. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  1  'A  minules. 

Mr.  Chairman!  let  me  say.  I  think  this 
has  been  a  good  {debate.  We  have  heard 
all  the  arguments  I  think  that  can  be 
made. 

I  was  a  little  bit  surprised  to  hear 
the  chairman  o :  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  ber  loaning  the  tax  bill 
that  he  reporte  1  out  of  his  committee 
last  time. 

You  know.  I  think  the  closed  rule 
takes  care  of  mi  >st  tax  bills,  so  if  there 
is  anything  wrong  with  any  tax  bill, 
the  gentleman  ought  to  correct  it 
before  it  comes  out  on  the  floor. 

Let  me  also  s  ly  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  Reagano^ics.  What  would  have 
happened  last  year  if  we  had  not 
passed  that  $3S  billion  slow  down  in 
expenditures?  A  7e  would  have  had  $35 
billion  more  to  finance  this  time  and 
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$35  billion  more  in  deficits;  so  it  is  a 
good  thing  we  did  that. 

Certainly  everybody  realizes  here 
that  after  you  have  talked  about  all 
these  programs,  we  are  really  dealing 
in  aggregates.  We  are  dealing  in  aggre- 
gates and  it  is  up  to  the  authorizing 
committees  and  the  Appropriation 
Committees  to  take  action  after  we 
pass  the  budget  and  hopefully  we  are 
going  to  do  that. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  time  and 
time  again  what  the  difference  is  be- 
tween these  two  budgets.  On  the  one 
hand  you  spend  and  tax  more.  On  the 
other  hand  you  try  to  save  a  little  bit 
for  the  taxpayers  and  get  the  interest 
rates  down.  If  you  have  the  time  to 
take  a  look  at  the  two  proposals,  Latta 
and  Jones,  you  find  that  in  every 
single  functional  category,  Jones  has 
more  spending,  with  the  exception  of 
defense  and  veterans. 

Now,  what  in  the  name  of  sense 
would  they  want  to  cut  back  on  veter- 
ans for?  These  are  people  who  have 
served  their  country,  yet,  this  is  the 
one  area  where  they  are  lower  than  we 
are.  I  would  think  that  they  would 
want  to  correct  that  as  a  matter  of 
record  and  not  cut  back  on  those  vet- 
erans. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Ford). 

Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  favor  of  the  Jones 
amendment. 

I  would  just  like  to  observe  that  you 
have  not  heard  from  them  yet,  but 
you  will.  Since  1904  we  have  carried 
braille  material  for  the  blind  through 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  free  and  the  Latta 
amendment  will  now  put  that  back 
under  commercial  rates. 

I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  about  a  rel- 
atively small  doUars-and-cents  portion 
of  the  total  Federal  budget— but  a  por- 
tion which  dramatically  illustrates  the 
differing  philosophies  underlying  the 
Jones  and  Latta  substitutes.  I  am 
speaking  of  postal  subsidies. 

National  policy  in  this  area  dates 
back  to  the  earliest  days  of  our 
Nation.  Historically,  we  have  helped 
certain  people  pay  their  postal  bills, 
not  as  a  special  favor  to  them,  but  in 
furtherance  of  the  national  good.  Low 
rates  for  rural  newspapers  facilitate 
the  flow  of  necessary  information  in 
all  sections  of  the  Nation.  Subsidized 
rates  for  schools,  libraries,  and  suppli- 
ers of  classroom  material  help  advance 
the  education  of  our  young  people. 
And  low  rates  for  mailings  by  charita- 
ble organizations  may  make  some 
small  contribution  toward  helping  the 
truly  needy. 

The  President  last  year  succeeded  in 
cutting  this  subsidy  to  the  point  that 
rates  paid  by  these  mailers  have  risen 
by  anywhere  from  50  to  150  percent. 
And  now.  Mr.  Reagan  wants  to  cut 
this  subsidy  even  more  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  If  he  succeeds,  their  rates  will  go 
still  higher. 


The  President's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  calls  for  a  subsidy  level  $208 
million  below  the  already-reduced 
level  authorized  by  the  1981  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  But — I  know  this  is  hard  for 
some  of  us  to  believe— the  Latta  sub- 
stitute eliminates  the  entire  i>ostal 
subsidy.  Under  Latta,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations, libraries,  and  other  histori- 
cally favored  mailers  would  begin 
paying  regular  commercial  postage 
rates.  A  fimdraising  appeal  from  the 
Salvation  Army  would  bear  the  same 
postage  as  a  solicitation  from  a  giant 
insurance  company.  The  blind  and  the 
handicapped— whose  mail  presently 
travels  free  of  postage— would  also 
have  to  pay  regular  commercial  post- 
age rates.  This  means,  for  example, 
that  a  book  in  braille,  or  a  sound  re- 
cording for  a  blind  person,  would  have 
to  bear  the  same  postage  as  a  Mont- 
gomery Ward  mail-order  catalog. 

The  Jones  substitute,  on  the  other 
hand,  adheres  to  the  fiscal  year  1983 
authorization  levels  agreed  to  in  last 
year's  Reconciliation  Act.  It  would 
continue  the  public  service  appropri- 
ation for  another  year  at  a  level  of 
$100  million— a  relatively  small 
amount  to  be  sure,  but  it  sustains  the 
important  public  policy  principle  in- 
herent in  a  nationally  subsidized 
postal  system. 

The  Jones  subsititute  also  assumes 
an  appropriation  of  $708  million  for 
revenue  forgone— the  direct  subsidy  of 
postage  rates  paid  by  nonprofit 
groups,  libraries,  the  blind,  and  others. 
This  level  of  funding  would  still  be 
$205  million  below  the  full  funding 
level,  but  it  would  be  sufficient  to 
rescue  most  of  the  charitable,  educa- 
tional, and  religious  organizations 
which  would  be  doomed  by  the  as- 
tounding postal  rate  increases  necessi- 
tated by  the  Latta  substitute. 

I  have  asked  the  Postal  Service  to 
provide  me  with  a  comparison  of  rates 
in  the  major  subsidized  categories  of 
mail  for  typical  individual  pieces 
under  the  alternatives  before  us. 

COMPARATIVE  POSTAL  RATES:  laUSTRATIVE  MAILIN(5S 

|ln  cents] 


Types  of  mal 


Rites' 


Pres- 
ent 
rales 


Rites'    Rues" 


In  county;  Rural  newspaper 27        3.4        3.6        9.9 

Seconklass  nonprnfrt: 
Veteran's  nugizme,  Oiutdi  boktm; 
Unntisity  pubkcatiaii:  Ubw  press  3.9        1.0        6.6        9.2 

Qassroom  ClKsroom  publication  5.S        li        6.7       17.3 

Third<lass  nonprofit, 
Fund'faisinc    letter    (e.g..    Sahratnn 
Army.  CrippM  Cnldren's  Society; 

»mencan  Cancer  Society) 29        50        1.3        93 

Fourth-class  lilirary  rate;  Bocd  liettwen 

libranes 33        <3        47        16 

Blind  an)  handicapped:  Cassette  tape 
{"Talkinj  Book") 0  0  0         71 

■  Before  1981  ReconcAatnn  Act 

>As  it  Oct  1,  1982  under  Jones  substitute 

'la  of  Oct  1.  1982  under  Utta  substitute 

For  this  and  many  other  reasons,  I 
urge  defeat  of  the  Latta  substitute. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  has  he  may 
consiune  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  William  J.  Coyne). 


Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  opposition 
to  the  Latta  substitute,  a  budget  meas- 
ure even  more  harsh  in  its  effect  on 
the  poor  and  handicapped  than  the 
proposal  offered  by  the  Republicans  a 
few  short  days  ago. 

To  cover  the  administration's  budget 
deficit— a  deficit  brought  on  by  poor 
economic  management,  a  bloated  mili- 
tary budget,  and  a  budget-busting  tax 
cut— the  Latta  budget  now  before  us 
would  reduce  Federal  outlays  for  enti- 
tlement programs  by  $2.2  billion  more 
than  Latta  originally  proposed. 

What  programs  bear  the  bnmt  of 
the  effort  to  close  the  administration's 
widening  deficit?  Certainly  not  the 
military.  The  reductions  envisioned  by 
Latta  are  perfimctory  at  best.  True  to 
administration  policy,  the  tax  break 
enacted  last  year  is  preserved.  Where 
are  the  outlay  reductions  below  cur- 
rent service  levels  for  fiscal  1983? 

In  medicare,  Latta  provides  a  $3.2 
billion  reduction; 

In  medicaid,  Latta  would  cut  a  $1.4 
billion; 

In  food  stamps,  Latta  would  make  a 
$1.4  billion  reduction; 

In  child  nutrition,  a  $100  million  re- 
duction; 

Employment  and  training  programs, 
a  $963  million  cut. 

The  list  goes  on,  covering  energy 
programs,  space  and  science  efforts, 
housing,  health,  education  and  legal 
services.  Wherever  the  Federal  Grov- 
emment  exists  to  aid  the  needy  or  the 
handicapped,  there  stands  Latta 
against  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  debate  the  var- 
ious budget  resolution  alternatives, 
the  numbers  we  use  are  in  the  billions 
of  dollars— often  the  hundreds  of  bil- 
lions. One  of  the  great  inequities  of 
this  approach  to  governance  is  that 
programs  of  relatively  small  size— but 
of  great  importance  to  their  need  re- 
cipients—tend to  get  lost  in  the  shuf- 
fle. 

In  the  Latta  budget,  for  example,  I 
am  especially  concerned  that  a  pro- 
gram which  provides  critical  assistance 
to  thousands  of  blind  and  physically 
handicapped  Americans  may  be  elimi- 
nated. I  speak  of  the  free  matter  for 
the  blind  and  physically  handicapped 
program,  which  faces  extinction  if  the 
Latta  budget,  with  its  proposal  to 
eliminate  the  $713  million  postal  serv- 
ice appropriation,  is  eliminated. 

The  free  matter  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  program 
allows  libraries,  organizations,  and  in- 
dividuals to  mail  the  following  items 
without  cost:  books  in  braille;  large 
print  and  recorded  materials;  aid  and 
appliances  such  as  braille  writers, 
watches  and  clocks,  as  well  as  record 
and  cassettee  players.  These  items  are 
mailed  in  postage  free,  franked  enve- 
lopes under  this  $20-million  program. 

According  to  the  1980  Annual 
ReiJort  of  the  Postmaster  General. 
27.8  million  pieces,  at  a  weight  of  39.7 
billion  pounds,  were  mailed  under  this 
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program.  In  1981,  400,000  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  readers  re- 
ceived 18  million  boolcs  and  magazines 
postage  free.  Without  the  free-matter 
program,  the  few  State  libraries  for 
the  blind— there  are  only  two  in  my 
own  State  of  Pennsylvania— would  be 
hard  pressed  to  cover  mailing  costs  for 
the  many  boolis  and  records  they  send 
outside  their  immediate  geographic 
area. 

If  this  program  is  Icilled.  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  persons,  who 
often  transport  material  which  is 
often  quite  heavy  and  bullcy,  would  be 
faced  with  prohibitive  mailing  ex- 
penses. The  Jones  budget  resolution, 
which  I  support,  would  continue  the 
Postal  Service  appropriations  level  at 
$708  million,  allowing  for  retention  of 
the  free  matter  for  the  blind  and 
physically  handicapped  program. 

Few  Members  of  this  legislative  body 
are  averse  to  using  cost-free,  franlted 
mail.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can,  in  all 
good  conscience,  go  along  with  a 
budget  that  would  cruelly  eliminate 
this  option  for  the  blind  and  handi- 
capped. 

I  urge  rejection  of  the  Latta  budget, 
a  measure  which  would  eliminate  this 
and  other  programs  which  aid  the 
truly  needy  and  handicapped.  I  aslc 
that  you  support  the  Jones  budget,  a 
fairer,  more  humane  alternative. 

I  include  the  following  article  from 
the  New  Yorlc  Times  of  June  10,  page 
A-30: 

Makx  the  Poor  Pay,  akd  Pay  Again 

Two  we«lu  ago  House  Republicans  devised 
a  splendid  way  to  trim  the  deficit  in  their 
proposed  Federal  budget:  bleed  the  poor. 
They  lost,  but  they're  back,  and  today  the 
House  will  vote  on  a  G.O.P.  proposal  that 
improves  on  the  original.  It  would  bleed  the 
poor  twice  as  much.  The  Democrats,  too,  are 
putting  up  a  new  budget  proposal.  It  may  or 
may  not  be  politically  impractical,  but  the 
new  Republican  proposal  is  morally  in- 
defensible. 

The  earlier  Republican  plan,  called 
"Latta"  after  its  sponsor,  Delbert  Latta  of 
Ohio,  embodied  a  bold— bald— idea.  No 
matter  that  the  Reagan  Administration  has 
already  cut  sharply  into  spending  for  the 
poor.  Latta  sought  to  chop  more.  After  all, 
they  are  not  only  poor,  but  politically  impo- 
tent, unlikely  to  raise  the  kind  of  election- 
year  stink  that  would  follow  an  effort  to  cut 
even  a  peimy  out  of,  say.  Social  Security. 

Latta  lost,  and  one  reason  was  that  it 
would  have  cut  $23  billion  out  of  Medicare. 
That  is  the  program  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  elderly,  many  of  whom  are  not  poor. 
The  new  Republican  budget  proposal  re- 
stores about  $12  billion  in  Medicare.  But  at 
whose  expense?  People  who  are  all  poor. 

To  call  the  new  version  Latta  Two  is  right 
in  a  rueful  way;  it  is  twice  as  callous.  Over 
three  years,  Latta  One  would  have  cut  $1.7 
billion  out  of  Medicaid,  medical  assistance 
solely  for  the  poor,  Latta  Two  would  cut 
$6.6  billion.  Latta  One  would  have  chopped 
almost  $S  billion  out  of  anti-hunger  pro- 
grams; Latta  Two  would  take  almost  $8  bil- 
lion. All  told,  the  original  version  would 
have  reduced  basic  programs  for  the  poor  by 
about  $8  billion.  Latta  Two  would  chop 
almost  $18  bUllon. 


Neither  part^  has  distinguished  itself 
during  the  iiKerminable  budget  battle. 
When  no  plan T  could  win  a  majority  two 
weeks  ago,  the  {sensible  course  would  have 
been  for  both  sides  to  draw  together  in  a  po- 
litical bargaining  process.  No  such  luck.  The 
new  proposals  are  more  polarized  than  ever, 
and  a  weary  question  resounds:  why  bother 
with  any  Congressional  budget  at  all? 

One  answer  la  that  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  no  budget.  E}ven  if  Congress  does  not  fi- 
nally agree  on  a  unified  plan,  it  will  still 
pass  laws  to  sptnd  so  much  for  defense,  or 
vaccinations.  Revenues  will  still  total  a  cer-  ' 
tain  amount.  The  difference  will  still  consti- 
tute the  deficit.  In  other  words,  a  no-budget 
budget.  Though  Congress  may  insist  on 
counting  only  trees,  the  forest  won't  go 
away. 

But  there  are  things  worse  than  a  no- 
budget  budget  and  the  latest  one  is  Latta 
Two.  If  this  en  el  proposal  can  be  defeated 
today,  the  Hou  «  can  try  again  in  the  days 
ahead  to  bargiiin  out  a  more  reasonable 
compromise.  If  not,  the  pain  will  be  felt  by 
those  who  can  bear  it  least,  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  a  jch  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Wb^ss). 

Mr.  WEISS.)  Mr.  Chairman,  someone 
on  the  other  tslde  referred  to  buclcets 
of  crocodile  t«ars  by  way  of  character- 
izing the  Jonee  amendment. 

I  look  at  the  Latta  amendment  and  I 
see  buckets  of  blood.  It  is  the  blood  of 
the  young  and  the  old;  the  weak  and 
the  poor;  the  disabled  and  the  dispos- 
sessed. Only  the  greedy  and  the  cal- 
lous can  takd  comfort  or  satisfaction 
at  the  prospqct  of  the  Latta  proposal 
being  adopteq. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  liyself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want  to 
repeat  what  ]  pointed  out  in  the  open- 
ing of  the  debate  were  the  differences 
between  the  substitute  offered  by  the 
gentleman  frpm  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  and 
the  substitute  offered  by  myself.  I 
think  there  are  some  clear-cut  differ- 
ences that  have  been  pointed  out.  I 
think  very  pearly  the  substitute  we 
have  offered  is  the  very  best  document 
to  take  into  conference. 

I  think  wei  have  to  look  back  to  a 
year  ago  wh^  the  debate  on  the  first 
budget  resoltition  occurred.  At  that 
time,  many  i|i  this  Chamber  put  blind 
faith  in  the  Promises  of  the  President 
and  this  adn^inistration.  I  think  those 
who  voted  for  that  budget  said,  "Let's 
do  it  to  gite  the  administration  a 
chance."         ' 

They  were  asking  for  that  chance 
when  they  asked  us  to  pass  the 
budget,  the  reconciliation  bill,  the  tax 
bill.  They  as^ed  for  a  chance  to  show 
that  under  their  program,  begliuiing 
this  year,  capital  investment  would  be 
flourishing.  They  got  their  chance, 
but  unfortunately,  that  has  not  turned 
out  to  be  tru^.  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment today  ih  its  surve:'  that  was  just 
released  revised  downward  the  capital 
investment  spending  plans  for  1982.  It 
will  be  down  2.4  i}ercent  from  1981. 
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What  this  prog  -am  has  brought  is 
lower  capital  inveitment  in  1982  than 


not    a    very    good 
administration  said. 


in    1979;    clearly, 
record. 

A  year  ago  the 
"Give  this  prograhi  a  chance  and  we 
are  going  .to  protest  those  truly  needy 
with  a  social  safet; '  net." 

I  do  not  think  I|  need  to  go  into  the 
number  of  storiesi  that  have  occurred 
over  the  past  year  to  show  that  that 
social  safety  net  Was  very  weak  indeed 
and  did  not  protect  many  of  the  truly 
needy.  1 

Virtually  every  pne  of  us  from  our 
districts  have  Had  truly  disabled 
people  thrown  of 4  the  rolls,  unable  to 
support  themselves  because  of  the  pro- 
grams that  were  passed  last  year  when 
we  gave  the  admi  listration's  program 
a  chance. 

Mr.  Chairman,  i  year  ago  we  were 
asked  to  give  the  administration's  pro- 
gram a  chance,  because  we  were  prom- 
ised that  inflatioti  would  be  brought 
under  control,  but  not  at  the  expense 
of  throwing  people  out  of  work. 

What  has  happoied  a  year  later?  We 
have  the  highesli  number  of  unem- 
ployed people  in  the  United  States  at 
any  time  since  th^  1930's,  \QVi  million 
people  out  of  work  who  cannot  find  a 
job. 

A  year  ago  wel  were  told  that  we 
would  have  a  $3T  billion  deficit  this 
year  and  we  woi|ld  have  a  balanced 
budget  in  1984  and  that  would  bring 
interest  rates  dow|i. 

I  think  many  of  I  you  recall  my  stand- 
ing '  in  the  well  and  saying  that  that 
cannot  happen,  tnose  numbers  do  not 
add  up.  The  deficit  this  year  will  be 
over  $100  billion  and  the  program  will 
not  lead  to  a  balahced  budget  by  1984, 
and  that  is  precisely  what  has  hap- 
pened. The  deficii  this  year  will  be  at 
least  $110  billion  and  it  is  going  upward 
from  there  under  this  program. 

Now,  the  goals  (jhat  were  outlined  by 
the  administratio  1  last  year  are  goals 
which  are  broadly  supported  by  the 
American  peoph .  They  are  goals 
which  I  fully  supi  ort. 
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So  what  we  arc  asking  today  is  not 
to  repudiate  th(!  broad  goals  that 
President  Reagan  has  stated;  but  what 
we  are  asking  to<lay  is  to  make  some 
midcourse  correct  Ions  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  demanding  as  a  better 
way  to  achieve  those  goals. 

As  I  said  at  tihe  opening  of  this 
debate,  neither  one  of  these  substi- 
tutes really  taclded  the  problems  of 
the  economy,  indexing,  military  ex- 
penditures, and  revenue  loss  because 
of  the  tax  bill  of  last  year.  But  since 
they  do  not,  we  nave  to  make  the  best 
with  what  we  have  to  work  with  now. 
What  we  have  tp  work  with  now,  I 
think,  can  better  pe  solved  by  the  sub- 
stitute which  we  I  have  offered,  it  can 
bring  the  deficit^  down  more.  As  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  pointed 
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out,  over  the  next  3  years  the  Demo- 
cratic substitute  lowers  deficits  $11  bil- 
lion more  than  the  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Latta.  That  will  have  a  more 
positive  effect  on  bringing  interest 
rates  down  t'  lan  the  substitute  offered 
by  Mr.  Latta. 

I  plead  with  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port the  substitute  which  we  have  of- 
fered. 

Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

Members  will  record  their  presence 
by  electronic  device. 

The  call  was  taken  by  electronic 
device. 

The  following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 


(RoU  No.  139] 
ANSWERED  "PRESENT"- 


•407 


Adctebbo 

Conte 

Porsythe 

AkakA 

Conyers 

Fountain 

AlbosU 

Corcoran 

Fowler 

Alexander 

Coughlin 

Frank 

Anderson 

Courter 

Andrews 

Coyne.  James 

Frost 

Annunzio 

Coyne.  William 

Fuqua 

Anthony 

Craig 

Oarcia 

Applegate 

Crane,  Daniel 

Oaydos 

Archer 

Crane.  Philip 

Gejdenson 

Aspln 

Crockett 

Gephardt 

Atkinson 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gingrich 

AuCoin 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Oinn 

Badham 

Dannemeyer 

Ollckman 

Bafalls 

DaK:hle 

Gonzalez 

Bailey  (MO) 

Daub 

Goodling 

BaUey  (PA) 

Davis 

Gore 

Barnard 

de  laOarsa 

Gradison 

Barnes 

Deckard 

Oramm 

Beard 

Dellums 

Gray 

Bedell 

DeNardis 

Green 

Beilenson 

Derrick 

Gregg 

Benjamin 

Dicks 

Orisham 

Bennett 

DIngeU 

Guarini 

Bereuter 

Dixon 

Gunderson 

Bethune 

Donnelly 

Hagedorn 

BeviU 

Dorgan 

Hall  (OH) 

Biaggi 

Dougherty 

Hall,  Ralph 

Bingham 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Sam 

Blanchard 

Downey 

Hamilton 

BlUey 

Dreler 

Hammersclunldt 

Boggs 

Duncan 

Hance 

Boland 

Dunn 

Hansen  (ID) 

Boner 

Dwyer 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Bonlor 

Dymally 

Harkin 

Bonker 

Dyson 

Hartnett 

Bouquard 

Early 

Hatcher 

Bowen 

Eckart 

Hawkins 

Breaux 

Edgar 

Hefner 

Brlnkley 

Edwards  (AL) 

HefUl 

Brodhead 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hendon 

Brooks 

Edwards  (OK) 

Hertel 

Broomfield 

Ehnerson 

Hightower 

Brown  (CA) 

Emery 

Hiler 

Brown  (CO) 

English 

Hillls 

Brown  (OH) 

Erdahl 

HoUenbeck 

Broyhill 

Erlenbom 

Holt 

Burgener 

Ertel 

Hopkins 

Burton.  Phillip 

Evans  (DE) 

Horton 

Butler 

Evans  (OA) 

Howard 

Byron 

Evans (lA) 

Hoyer 

Campbell 

Evans  (IN) 

Hubbard 

Carman 

Pary 

Huckaby 

Carney 

Faacell 

Hughes 

Chappell 

Fazio 

Hunter 

Chappie 

Fen  wick 

Hutto 

Cheney 

Perraro 

Hyde 

Chisholm 

Fiedler 

Ireland 

Clausen 

Fields 

Jacobs 

Clay 

FIndley 

Jeffords 

dinger 

Fithian 

Jeffries 

CoaU 

FUppo 

Jenkins 

Coelho 

Florio 

Johnston 

Coleman 

FogUetU 

Jones  (NO 

Collins  (ID 

Foley 

Jones  (OK) 

Collins  (TX) 

Ford  (MI) 

Jones  (TN) 

Conable 

Ford(TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kazen 

Natcher 

SUjander 

Kennelly 

Neal 

Simon 

KUdee 

Nelllgan 

Skeen 

Kindness 

Nelson 

Skelton 

Kogovsek 

Nichols 

Smith  (AL> 

Kramer 

Nowak 

Smith  (lA) 

LaFalce 

O'Brien 

Smith  (NE) 

Lagomarsino 

Oakar 

Smith  (NJ) 

LantOE 

Oberstar 

Smith  (OR) 

Latta 

Obey 

Smith  (PA) 

Leach 

Oxley 

Snowe 

Leatta 

PanetU 

Snyder 

LeBouUUIer 

Parris 

Solarz 

Lee 

Pashayan 

Solomon 

Lehman 

Patman 

Spence 

Leland 

Patterson 

St  Germain 

Lent 

Paul 

Stangeland 

Levltas 

Pease 

Stanton 

Lewis 

Pepper 

Staton 

Livingston 

Perkins 

Stenholm 

Loeffler 

Petri 

Stokes 

Long  (LA) 

Peyser 

Stratton 

Long(Mr» 

Pickle 

Studds 

Lott 

Porter 

Stump 

Lowery  (CA) 

Price 

Swift 

Lowry  (WA) 

Pritchard 

Synar 

Lujan 

Puraell 

Tauke 

Uiken 

QuUlen 

Tauzin 

Lundlne 

Rahall 

Taylor 

Lungren 

Rallsback 

Thomas 

Madlgan 

Rangel 

Traxler 

Markey 

Ratchford 

Trible 

Marks 

Regula 

Vander  Jagt 

Marlenee 

Reuss 

Vento 

Marriott 

Rhodes 

Volkmer 

Martin  (ID 

Richmond 

Walgren 

Martin  (NO 

Rinaldo 

Walker 

Martin  (NY) 

Ritter 

Wampler 

Matmii 

Roberts  (KS) 

Washington 

Mattox 

Roberts  (SD) 

Watklns 

MavToules 

Robinson 

Waxman 

McClory 

Rodino 

Weaver 

McCloskey 

Roe 

Weber  (MN) 

M(<:ollum 

Roemer 

Weber  (OH) 

McCurdy 

Rogers 

Weiss 

McEwen 

Rose 

Whiu 

McGrath 

Rosenthal 

Whitehurst 

McHugh 

Rostenkowski 

Whitley 

Mica 

Roth 

Whittaker 

Michel 

Roukema 

Whitten 

Rousaelot 

Williams  (MT) 

Miller  (CA) 

Roybal 

Williams  (OH) 

MUIer(OH) 

Rudd 

WUson 

Mtneta 

Russo 

Winn 

Minlsh 

Sabo 

Wlrth 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Sawyer 

Wolf 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Scheuer 

Wolpe 

Hoakley 

Schneider 

Wortley 

Mollnari 

Schroeder 

Wright 

MoUohan 

Schulze 

Wyden 

Montgomery 

Schumer 

Wylle 

Moore 

Seiberling 

Yates 

M(x>rhead 

Sensenbrenner 

Yatron 

Morrison 

Shamansky 

Young  (AK) 

MottI 

aiannon 

Young (FL) 

Murphy 

Sharp 

Young  (MO) 

Murtha 

Stiaw 

Zablockl 

Myers 

Shelby 

ZeferettI 

Napier 

Shumway 

D  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN.  407  Members 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a 
quorum  is  present,  and  the  Committee 
will  resume  its  business. 

ANNOUNCEMKNT  BT  THE  CHAIRMAM 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  would 
like  to  advise  the  members  of  the 
Committee  that  under  the  rule,  5  min- 
utes remain  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  to  control  and  yield; 
and  6  minutes  remain  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Jones)  to 
control  and  to  yield. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
Schneider). 


Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  both  the  Jones 
and  Latta  substitutes.  I  do  not  take 
this  position  lightly,  but  with  a  strong 
belief  that  the  American  people  de- 
serve a  better  product  than  the  two  al- 
ternatives we  are  given  today. 

Let  us  look  at  these  proposals  with  a 
critical  eye. 

With  the  Jones  substitute,  we  are 
faced  with  massive  tax  increases,  a 
huge  deficit,  minimal  defense  savings 
and.  nonetheless,  human  service  de- 
creases of  $50  billion  over  3  years.  In 
the  Latta  substitute,  we  are  faced  with 
even  smaller  defense  savings,  a  deficit 
slightly  lower  than  the  Jones  version 
but  still  in  the  neighborhood  of  $100 
billion,  although  some  estimates  place 
it  higher  than  Jones  over  3  years,  and 
deeper  human  service  cuts. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  wpropri- 
ate  to  stop  for  a  moment  and  ask  our- 
selves exactly  what  we  are  trying  to 
accomplish.  The  people  of  the  Second 
District  of  Rhode  Island  sent  me  to 
Washington  to  work  to  restore  health 
to  our  economy,  manageable  size  to 
our  Government,  and  better,  more 
equitable  allocation  of  Federal  re- 
sources. They  did  not  send  me  here  to 
vote  for  $100  billion  deficits  and  poli- 
tics-as-usual. But  that  is  what  we  are 
voting  for  if  we  vote  to  send  either  the 
Jones  or  Latta  proposal  to  conference 
today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  2  weeks  ago  a  group 
of  Republicans  and  Democrats,  includ- 
ing myself,  brought  forth  the  Aspin 
coalition  budget  in  an  effort  to  bring 
the  extremes  together  at  the  center. 
Unfortimately,  we  were  not  successful. 
But  neither  will  the  country  be  suc- 
cessful if  we  continue  the  polarizing 
policies  at  the  extreme  ends  of  the 
spectrum.  We  can  come  together  and 
cast  off  politics  as  usual  and  aim  for 
the  future. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  this 
body  can  sit  down  and  work  to  formu- 
late a  budget  that  can  bring  the  deficit 
down  significantly  below  $100  billion 
without  raising  pimishing  taxes,  ne- 
glecting national  defense,  or  making 
draconian  reductions  in  programs  de- 
signed to  help  pull  the  unfortujiate 
from  a  lifetime  of  poverty.  Keep  veter- 
ans programs  for  those  who  have 
risked  their  lives  for  our  country,  and 
subsistence  programs  for  the  disabled 
and  those  unable  to  work.  We  can  do 
this  by  taking  a  good  look  at  the 
sacred  cows  and  the  bloated  waste  on 
which  the  Government  has  rested  for 
so  very  long  and  which  my  constitu- 
ents, I  am  confident  to  say,  is  here  to 
straighten  out. 

I  tielieve  Congress  can  come  up  with 
a  better  alternative— and  we  owe  it  to 
the  American  people  to  do  so.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  stay  in  session  around  the 
clock  until  we  arrive  at  a  responsible 
budget:  One  that  makes  deep  inroad  in 
the  deficit;  one  that  does  away  with 
traditional  pork  barrel  spending;  one 
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that  provides  enough  money  to 
strengthen  our  Armed  Forces,  but  not 
so  much  that  economic  recovery  is 
doomed. 

We  need  a  budget  that  fulfills  our 
responsibility  to  provide  essential  serv- 
ices for  people  whose  very  lives  and 
well-being  depend  on  Government  sup- 
port—a budget  that  requires  that  sac- 
rifices be  equitably  shared. 

We  need  a  future-oriented  budget 
that  invests  in  human  capital,  that 
recognizes  that  economic  recovery  de- 
pends on  people  having  access  to  the 
resources  and  training  they  need  to  be 
productive  members  of  society.  Only 
then  will  we  remain  a  leader  in  the 
world  marketplace. 

We  need  a  budget  that  tells  the  fi- 
nancial marlcets  that  we  are  serious 
about  bringing  the  deficit  down  and 
taking  the  pressure  off  interest  rates. 
so  that  industry  and  individuals  have 
room  to  thrive  and  grow  and  invest.  It 
is  true  that,  without  a  signal  of  fiscal 
restraint  from  Congress,  the  economy 
will  choice.  A  $100  billion  deficit  is  the 
wrong  signal. 

What  we  need— what  the  country 
desperately  needs— is  a  true  bipartisan 
compromise,  an  end  to  political  bicker- 
ing and  placing  the  blame  on  someone 
else's  shoulders.  The  American  people 
are  looking  for  leadership  from  their 
elected  representatives.  Will  we  meas- 
ure up?  If  we  do  not,  then  all  that  re- 
mains is  a  dismal  failure.  I  believe  we 
have  the  talent  and  know-how  to  fash- 
ion a  responsible  budget. 

What  we  must  show  now  is  will- 
power. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  meet 
the  challenge.  Mr.  Chairman,  contrary 
to  what  some  of  my  colleagues  are 
saying  today,  this  is  not  the  final 
choice.  We  can  do  better.  Therefore,  I 
urge  an  Members  to  vote  these  two  al- 
ternatives down  and  quickly  get  back 
to  the  drawing  board. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  mi- 
nority leader,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, (Mr.  Michel). 

D  1610 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
finally  address  one  question  that  has 
been  raised  about  our  proposal.  I 
speak  of  the  accusation  that  it  hurts 
the  poor  and  the  needy. 

We  have  heard  that  accusation  in 
this  Chamber.  We  have  read  it  in 
major  newspapers  this  morning. 

I  want  you  to  know  we  consider  it  a 
serious  charge,  all  the  more  serious  be- 
cause it  is,  in  my  judgment,  incorrect. 

In  the  immortal  words  of  Yogi 
Berra.  it  is  the  most  unheard-of  thing 
I  ever  heard  of. 

I  am  not  here  to  harangue  the  other 
side  for  its  false  accusations.  And  I  am 
not  here  to  give  our  bipartisan  troops 
a  rousing  pep  talk.  I  think  we  all  have 
gone  beyond  such  dramatics. 

I  am  here,  instead,  to  remind  you  of 
certain  facts. 


In  the  past  10-year  period: 

Medicare  expenditures  have  gone  up 
from  S9  bUlfcn  to  $47  billion,  a  430- 
percent  incr^e,  or  43  percent  a  year. 


Medicaid 
from  $2.5  bi 
percent  incn 

Food  stam 
from  $2  billl 
percent  incn 

AFDC   ex 
from  $3.5  bii 
percent  incn 

SSI   expe 


xpenditures    have    risen 
ion  to  $17  billion,  a  588- 
le,  or  58  percent  a  year, 
expenditures  have  risen 
n  to  $11.2  billion,  a  580- 
;e,  or  58  percent  a  year, 
nditures   have  gone   up 
ion  to  $6.8  billion,  a  94- 
e,  or  9.4  percent  a  year, 
itures   have   risen   from 
$2.3  billion  t^  $8  billion,  a  250-percent 
increase,  or  $  percent  a  year. 

This  is  the  ibasic  reason  why  Federal 
spending  hasi  soared  out  of  control  and 
why  we  are  :  acing  these  massive  defi- 
cits. 

The  poor,  the  needy,  the  elderly, 
those  who  teed  help  in  our  society, 
cannot  and  \  ill  not  be  helped  by  poli- 
cies whose  major  assumptions  are 
rooted  in  att:  tudes  that  have  caused  so 
much  econoE  lic  difficulty  in  the  past. 

Congress  li  as  created  a  state  within 
a  state,  a  51s .  state,  a  new  state  of  pov- 
erty compos(  d  of  poor  and  needy  cli- 
ents of  the  Government,  forever  de- 
pendent on  the  whims  of  Congress. 
We  have  to  )ring  the  poor  and  needy 
back  to  tl-  e  American  experience 
through  lonj-term  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

Anyone  (an  shout  compassion. 
Indeed,  man:  r  in  this  House  have  over 
the  years  mi  ide  a  career  out  of  doing 
so.  But  shou  ;ing  compassion  and  then 
voting  for  iiflation  never  created  a 
single  job.  It  never  lowered  an  interest 
rate.  It  neve;  brought  one  poor  family 
into  the  ecor  omy. 

I  received  a  call  from  President 
Reagan  this  norning  from  Bonn,  West 
Germany.  H;  told  me  of  his  full  sup- 
port of  our  a  ubstitute.  And  he  told  me 
that  his  Euiopean  counterparts,  with 
whom  he  hiis  been  dealing  all  week, 
are  very  interested  in  what  we  do 
today. 

Moreover,  he  American  people  want 
us  to  get  wit  1  it  today  and  are  looking 
to  us  for  le  idership.  Remember  that 
word,  whicl  i  has  not  been  heard 
around  here  for  so  long.  Leadership, 
with  all  that  it  means  in  terms  of  fore- 
sight and,  y«  s,  courage  to  do  the  right 
thing. 

Let  me  sa; '  one  final  thing  about  a 
rumor  that  lias  been  floating  around 
here.  It  says  that  if  the  Latta  substi- 
tute goes  do<  vn,  the  Speaker  and  I  will 
rush  off  to  some  secluded  rendevoui 
and  put  toge  bher  a  compromise. 


I   do  not 
started  but 
in  reality  as 
Big  Foot, 
time  left  no\ ' 


know  where   that  myth 

:,  has  about  as  much  basis 

the  Loch  Ness  Monster  or 

is  little  room  or  little 

for  compromise. 


Tl  lere 


Do  not  thi  nk  there  is  a  liferaft  wait- 
ing for  you,  If  the  bipartisan  substi- 
tute goes  do  vn  we  all  go  down  not  just 
those  of  us  { n  this  House,  but  millions 
of  American^  still  waiting  for  us  to  act. 
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I  am  not  going  to  review  the  tortur- 
ous process  by  which  we  arrived  at 
this  point.  I  will  let  historians  trace 
the  history  of  the  Gang  of  17,  the  end- 
less, frustrating  si  ;ull  sessions  in  rooms 
all  over  the  capi  ,o\  and  buildings  all 
over  town  for  4  lo  ig  months. 

The  hand  of  compromise  has  been 
extended  for  all  of  that  time  and  it 
has  been  turned  aside. 

Today  is  what  i  :iatters.  Right  now  is 
what  matters.  Either  we  do  it  right 
this  time,  or  else  history  and  the 
American  people  will  never— and 
should  never— for  jive  us. 

If  I  have  any  i  ime  left.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
thanlis  and  appreciation  to  those  on 
the  Democratic  s  de  who  have  helped 
us  fashion  our  I  ipartisan  substitute. 
These  Members  within  the  last  2 
weeks  sat  in  on  our  deliberations  with 
the  so-called  Gyp  sy  Moths  and  Yellow 
Jackets,  and  its  n  as  a  learning  process 
for  all  those  Members  involved.  There 
was  not  a  one  wlio  got  his  way,  every- 
one had  to  give  iiome  and  take  some. 
And  on  my  own  s  ide  where  there  were 
some  marked  differences  of  opinion 
and  shades  of  phlilosophy  represented 
on  the  various  issiies,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment my  Members  for  their  coopera- 
tive spirit  and  their  willingness  to  give 
and  take  all  in  tile  interest  of  putting 
together  a  winning  combination.  That 
is  the  name  of  tne  game.  We  feel  we 
have  put  together  a  package  here  that 
will  prevail,  thai  does  credit  to  this 
House,  and  more  importantly  will  give 
the  American  people  a  measure  of  con- 
fidence that  this  institution  can  work 
for  the  good  of  the  people  when  put  to 
the  ultimate  test.l 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  j  remaining  6  minutes 
to  the  distinguisjhed  majority  leader, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Wright). 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  moment  of  decision.  I  hope  that 
every  Member  wi  II  make  that  decision 
because  we  have  a  clear  choice.  I  ask 
every  Member  ir  this  House  to  exer- 
cise that  choice  I  hope  that  every 
Member  will  vot(  for  one  or  the  other 
of  these  proposal  s.  To  do  otherwise,  to 
vote  against  botli,  would  be  a  craven 
copout  and  a  reti  eat  from  responsibili- 
ty. 

If  the  House  should  fail  to  get  a 
budget,  the  res;  >onsibility  would  lie 
squarely  upon  tie  shoulders  and  in 
the  hands  of  t!iose  who  chose  the 
copout  route  and  voted  for  neither. 

Now,  so  far  a>  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  the  choice  is  clear.  It  is  for  me. 
We  decide  to  d<i  one  of  two  things: 
either  we  try  to  i  lo  something  positive 
to  help  people  tlirough  this  recession, 
to  stimulate  jobs  and  economic  revival; 
or  else  we  passively  acquiesce  to  a  con- 
tinuance of  ;his  ever-deepening 
Reagan  recession 

I  think  most  p  >ople  still  admire  Mr. 
Reagan  personal  y  and  they  wish  him 
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well,  but  they  do  not  admire  Reagan- 
omics.  They  do  not  admire  his  unem- 
ployment policy.  They  do  not  admire 
his  high  interest  rates.  They  do  not 
admire  what  they  perceive  to  be  his  fa- 
voritism for  the  rich.  They  do  not 
admire  and  they  do  not  desire  a  rub- 
berstamp  Congress  that  bows  to  his 
every  whim. 

We  were  essentially  a  rubberstamp 
Congress  last  year,  flabby,  obsequious 
and  submissive.  Because  we  were.  3 
million  more  Americans  are  out  of 
work  than  were  out  of  work  at  this 
time  last  year,  58,000  businesses  have 
gone  broke,  thousands  of  farms  and 
homes  are  in  foreclosure,  old  people 
have  been  denied  prospectively  the 
rights  of  the  very  minimum  benefit 
under  social  security,  young  people  are 
finding  it  harder  to  go  to  college, 
yuung  couples  cannot  buy  homes,  and 
we  have  plunged  the  country  into  an 
ever-deepening  recession,  the  worst 
economic  morass  the  Nation  has  suf- 
fered in  the  last  40  years. 

D  1620 

Those  people  are  the  victims  of  our 
failure  to  assert  our  independence. 
What  are  we  going  to  do  for  those 
people  now?  Are  we  going  to  apply  a 
tourniquet  to  stop  this  economic  hem- 
orrhage? Or  do  we  do  as  the  medieval 
bleeders  did.  and  if  the  patient  does 
not  respond  to  the  first  bleeding  and. 
indeed,  gets  worse,  we  just  bleed  him 
some  more? 

That  is  the  route  of  the  Latta 
budget. 

Those  of  you  who  find  attractive  the 
illusion  of  this  $99  billion  deficit,  a 
bargain  basement  figure  if  ever  I  saw 
one.  those  of  you  who  find  that  attrac- 
tive, let  me  just  ask  one  question:  you 
answer  it  honestly  for  yourself.  Just 
what  do  you  think  happened  to  that 
$37  billion  deficit  that  Mr.  Stockman's 
computer  told  you  he  was  giving  you 
last  year? 

I  will  tell  you  what  happened. 
Raging  unemployment,  a  rise  of  more 
than  2  V4  percent  in  the  unemployment 
rate,  more  than  3  million  more  Ameri- 
cans thrown  out  of  work,  which  raised 
that  roseate  figure  of  $37  billion-  to 
$115  billion  for  1982. 

And  if  you  fear  the  President  will 
flagellate  you  verbally  for  supporting 
a  $107  billion  deficit,  which  provides 
jobs  and  training  and  help  for  the 
handicapped,  how  possibly  could  he  do 
this  after  having  publicly  embraced, 
endorsed  and  claimed  paternity  for 
the  $116  billion  deficit  in  the  Senate 
resolution? 

Last  year  we  gave  the  President  ev- 
erything he  asked  for,  everything  he 
demanded.  We  gave  him  Gramm-Latta 
1,  Gramm-Latta  2.  We  gave  him  the 
excessive  tax  cuts  which  bleed  $96  bil- 
lion out  of  the  1983  revenues  and 
make  these  high  deficits  inevitable. 

For  your  obedience,  Mr.  Reagan 
promised  you  economic  recovery.  You 


remember  how  sweet  was  the  sound  of 
that  phrase. 

What  did  you  get?  Did  you  get  eco- 
nomic recovery?  No.  What  you  got  was 
economic  recession. 

Mr.  Stockman  promised  you  a  $37 
billion  deficit,  and  what  you  bought 
was  a  $115  billion  deficit. 

Mr.  Stockman  promised  you  7Vi  per- 
cent interest  rates,  amd  what  the 
Nation  got  was  an  18-percent  interest 
rate  as  a  result  of  his  policies. 

Is  that  the  advice  that  you  want  to 
follow  again  this  year?  Has  Mr. 
Volcker  promised  any  of  you  that  he 
will  bring  Interest  rates  down  if  you 
will  just  vote  down  Jones  and  vote  up 
Latta?  To  suggest  so  would  be  ridicu- 
lous. The  difference  in  the  two  figures 
could  not  of  itself  justify  the  faintest 
change  in  interest  rates.  But  the  fun- 
damental difference  within  the  two 
could  profoundly  affect  the  danger- 
ously deepening  recession. 

The  Latta  budget  is  not  just  a  blue- 
print, I  remind  you,  it  is  a  straitjacket. 
Any  body  who  thinks  otherwise,  let 
me  remind  you  of  the  sequel  to  the 
first  budget  last  year— Gramm-Latta  2, 
more  than  800  pages  of  it,  written  in 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  given  to  us  on  the  day  of  the 
vote,  which  arrogantly  overrode  the 
will  of  the  committees  of  the  House 
and  almost  repealed  the  committee 
process  itself. 

So  I  would  warn  you,  if  you  vote 
against  Jones  and  for  Latta  today,  do 
not  be  surprised.  What  you  are  voting 
for  is  a  revisitation  of  a  harsher,  more 
radical,  and  even  more  severe  Gramm- 
Latta  2.   • 

So  my  friends.  I  ask  that  we  support 
the  Jones  budget  and  reassure  the 
American  people  that  Congress  is  not 
blind  to  their  plight,  that  we  have  not 
totally  abandoned  fairness,  and  that 
we  care  what  happens  to  them. 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  reluctant  support  of  the  Jones  sub- 
stitute to  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 352.  I  do  so  with  grave  reserva- 
tion, but  with  the  belief  that  the 
Jones  budget  happens  to  be  the  better 
of  two  bad  choices. 

Both  the  Jones  substitute  and  the 
Latta  substitute  are  conservative  budg- 
ets. Neither  go  far  enough,  in  my  opin- 
ion, in  protecting  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  have  a  very  real  need 
for  their  Government  to  assist  them  in 
meeting  the  basic  necessities  of  life. 
Both  proposals  do  a  disservice  to  the 
elderly,  the  poor,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  least  fortunate  in  our  society 
by  sustaining  the  ill-advised  budget  re- 
ductions of  last  year  which  left  mil- 
lions of  people  with  reduced  assistance 
and  increased  frustration  and  despair. 
It  is  tragic  that  both  the  Jones  and 
the  Latta  budget  alternatives  grant  a 
greater  importance  to  reducing  the 
Federal  deficit  and  balancing  the  Fed- 
eral budget  than  to  balancing  peoples' 
lives. 

I  believe  that  both  the  Jones  and 
the  Latta  alternatives  are  wrong  to 


promote  excessive  spending  increases 
for  defense  at  the  expense  of  responsi- 
bly meeting  human  needs.  Over  the 
next  3  years,  the  Jones  budget  would 
increase  defense  outlays  by  82  percent 
over  1982  levels,  while  the  Latta 
budget  proposes  a  93-percent  increase. 
Although  some  increase  in  defense 
spending  is  necessary  and  desirable  to 
maintain  military  preparedness,  exor- 
bitant increases  of  the  magnitude 
found  under  both  alternatives  would 
only  generate  more  waste,  inefficiency, 
and  mismanagement  in  the  Pentagon. 
Despite  the  flawed  nature  of  both 
the  Jones  substitute  and  the  Latta 
substitute,  there  is  a  marked  differ- 
ence t>etween  the  two  budget  propos- 
als. The  difference  is  that  the  Latta 
proposal  fails  overwhelmingly  to  meet 
any  standard  of  human  compassion 
and  decency  that  our  Government  is 
supposed  to  be  about.  As  stated  in  a 
June  10.  1982  New  York  Times  editori- 
al, "Make  the  Poor  Pay,  and  Pay 
Again,"  the  Latta  proposal  'is  morally 
indefensible." 

Under  the  Latta  substitute,  a  nation- 
al responsibility  to  Americans  who 
want  to  work— to  the  unemployed  and 
the  underemployed— would  be  totally 
abandoned.  The  Latta  budget  simply 
continues  the  bankrupt  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  Reagan  administration, 
which  have  thrown  over  10  million 
Americans  out  of  work  and  discour- 
aged several  millon  more  Americans 
from  even  looking.  In  the  black  com- 
munity, one  out  of  every  six  persons  is 
out  of  work.  Among  black  teenagers, 
one  out  of  every  two  youths  is  out  of 
work.  Yet.  funding  for  Federal  em- 
ployment and  training  activities  would 
be  cut  by  $700  million  below  current 
levels  which  have  already  been  slashed 
by  50  percent  in  1981. 

In  contrast,  the  Jones  proposal  at 
least  maintains  a  semblance  of  extend- 
ing a  helping  hand  to  1.2  million 
people  who  will  lose  their  extended 
unemployment  compensation  benefits 
this  year.  The  Jones  alternative  would 
begin  to  put  Americans  back  to  work 
under  a  $1  billion  employment  stimu- 
lus package  as  well. 

The  Latta  substitute  is  cruel  in  its 
treatment  of  programs  on  which  poor 
mothers  and  children  rely.  Mothers 
and  children  are  asked  to  pay  the 
price  for  the  failure  of  the  Reagan 
economic  program.  Under  Latta.  over 
$4  billion  would  be  slashed  from  the 
primary  entitlement  programs  benefit- 
ing mothers,  infants,  and  children,  as 
compared  with  a  cut  of  only  $450  mil- 
lion under  the  Jones  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  Over  a  3-year  period,  nearly 
$18  billion  would  be  chopped  out  of 
the  heart  of  these  programs  under  the 
Latta,  substitute,  as  compared  with  $3 
billion  under  the  Jones  alternative.  A 
cut  of  $3  billion  is  far  too  much.  But,  a 
cut  of  $18  billion  is  simply  outrageous. 
These  draconian  budget  reductions 
can  only  relegate  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans to  a  life  devoid  of  hope  or  prom- 
ise. 
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It  is  appalling  that  the  medicaid  pro- 
gram, which  was  cut  by  over  $1  billion 
last  year,  would  be  cut  by  another  $1.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983  under  the 
Latta  substitute.  Food  stamp  spend- 
ing, which  was  reduced  by  $1.5  billion 
last  year,  would  be  cut  another  $1.15 
billion  fiscal  year  1983  under  the  Latta 
substitute.  Most  of  medicaid  suid  food 
stamp  recipients  are  mothers  and  chil- 
dren. Child  nutrition  programs,  in- 
cluding school  brealcfast  and  child 
care  food  programs,  were  slashed  by  30 
percent  last  year.  Now.  imder  the 
Latta  substitute,  they  would  be 
slashed  again. 

I  for  one.  cannot  accept  the  con- 
fused and  misguided  priorities  which 
characterize  the  Republican-sponsored 
substitute.  Cuts  of  the  magnitude  pro- 
posed can  only  create  additional  suf- 
fering and  misery  for  the  most  vulner- 
able segment  of  our  society— the 
young  and  the  poor.  Millions  of  chil- 
dren who  need  these  programs  to  grow 
up  strong,  healthy,  and  educated 
would  be  abandoned  to  fend  for  them- 
selves under  the  Latta  budget.  In  stark 
contrast,  no  benefit  reductions  in 
these  programs  would  be  necessary 
under  the  Jones  alternative  budget.  At 
least,  under  the  Jones  proposal  a  basic 
minimum  level  of  health  care  and 
social  services  would  be  maintained  for 
needy  mothers  and  children. 

The  Latta  proposal  would  also  un- 
dermine the  economic  and  social  foun- 
dation of  our  Nation  by  slashing  Fed- 
eral aid  for  education— the  basis  for 
progress  in  any  society.  Equal  educa- 
tional opportunity  for  minorities  and 
the  handicapped  would  fade  into  non- 
existence with  reductions  of  $562  mil- 
lion from  current  policy  levels  of  edu- 
cation spending.  Cuts  in  title  1,  educa- 
tion for  the  handicapped,  and  student 
financial  assistance  would  severely 
hinder  educational  attainment  for  mil- 
lions of  our  youth.  In  a  country  where 
education  is  seen  as  the  Icey  to  achiev- 
ing the  American  dream,  the  Latta 
proposed  budget  cuts  in  education 
demonstrate  the  depth  of  insensitivity 
displayed  in  this  proposal. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  lilte  to  reiter- 
ate that  the  Jones  substitute  is  not  a 
budget  to  which  I  can  give  my  enthusi- 
astic or  unqualified  support.  I  would 
have  much  preferred  that  the  Con- 
gress had  adopted  the  budget  alterna- 
tive   crafted    by    the    Congressional 
Black  Caucus.  In  my  view,  that  budget 
is  far  superior  to  either  of  the  alterna- 
tives before  us  now.  But,  the  choice  is 
between  the  Jones  substitute  and  the 
Latta  sut>stitute.  Of  the  two,  I  believe 
that  the  Jones  budget  best  preserves 
that  principles  of  equity,  justice,  and 
compassion  while  moving  this  Nation 
toward  economic  recovery.* 
The     CHAIRMAN.     All     time     for 
debate  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jones)  as  a  substitute  for 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 


The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  hav ;  it. 

I  KCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  JONEStof  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  202,  noes 
225,  not  votin ;  5.  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aapln 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benjamin 

Bevlll 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  Phillip 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coelho 

Collins  (ID 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

Daschle 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Perraro 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Foglletta 

Poley 

Pord  (MI) 

Pord  (TN) 


Applegate 

Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Balalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 


I  Roll  No.  140] 

AYES— 202 

1  ountain 
I  owler 
1  rank 
1  rost 
(  arcia 
C  taydos 
Oejdenson 
Oephardt 
Oibbons 
Oinn 
OUckman 
onzalez 


loyer 
Hubbard 

[ughes 
>bs 

inkins 

)nes  (NO 

mes  (OK) 

mes  (TN) 

[astenmeier 

tazen 

tennelly 

tildee 

togovsek 
liaPalce 
ijantos 
ijehman 
Ifeland 
Uong  (LA) 
Uong  (MD) 
liowry  (WA) 
l|uken 
Itundine 
ttarkey 
Ifateui 
ikattox 
BCavroules 
Mazzoli 
McHugh 
■lea 
Wikulski 
Wilier  (CA) 
Hineta 
Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 
Moakley 
Woffett 
Kollohan 
Mottl 

[urtha 

[atcher 

lelson 

lowak 

NOES— 225 


>reaux 

rlnkley 

roomfield 

rown  (CO) 
$rown  (OH) 
iroyhill 
■urgener 
•utler 

lyron 

'ampbell 

'arman 

'amey 

'happen 


Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Panetta 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pevser 

Pickle 

Price 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchiord 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Simon 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solarz 

StOemaln 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wirth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 


Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daiuiemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dougherty 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Flndley 

FUh 

Forsythe 

Frenzel 

Puqua 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hammerschmidt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Heckler 

Hendon 

Hiler- 

Hillis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 


I  OH) 
(NY) 


Michel 

MUler 

Mitchell 

Molina  i 

Montg(  imery 

Moore 

M(x>rhi  lad 

Morrisiin 

Murphi' 

Myers 

Napier 

Neal 

NeUlgah 

NichoU 

OBriei  I 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashajfui 

Paul 

Petri 

Porter 

Pritchird 

Puraell 


Boiling 
Burton.  John 


NOT  Vtf)TING 

Domai 
Goldwt  ter 


D 


stitute    for   the 
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Hyde 

Irelan< 

Jef  fort  5 

Jeffrie 

Johnst  >n 

Kemp 

Kindni  ss 

Kramer 

Lagom^rslno 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBou<lllier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levltai 

Lewis 

LiWng^n 

Loeffl^ 

Lott 

Lower]^  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lungr^ 

Madigin 

Marks 

Marlei^ 

Marrio  t 

Martin 

Martin 

Martin 

McCloi  y 

McCloi  key 

McCoU  iim 

McCurly 

McDadc 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGra;h 

McKin  ley 


(IL) 

(NO 

(NY) 


QuUlen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Wampler 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whlttaker 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL) 

-5 

Holland 
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The  Clerk  annopnced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Oold- 
water  against. 

Mr.    SHUSTER 
from  "aye"  to  "no, 
So  the  amendm(  int  offered  as  a  sub- 


changed    his   vote 


Bimendment    in    the 


nature  of  a  substitute  was  rejected. 


The    result    of 


nounced  as  above  -ecorded 


c  ear 


Jones 


PERSONAL 

•  Mr.    HARKIN. 
want  to  make  it 
"aye"  for  the 
no  way  lie  interpr)>ted 
of  that  budget.  Rather, 
way  the  rule  was 
vote    was    really 
budget— given   no 
preferred,  the  Jonps 


the   vote   was    an- 


EXPLANATION 

Mr.    Chairman,    I 

that  my  vote  of 

budget  should  in 

as  my  approval 

because  of  the 

Constructed,  the  first 

a    vote    on    which 

other   choices— we 

or  Latta  budget. 
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Given  just  that  choice.  I  preferred 
the  Jones  budget.  However,  regardless 
of  which  budget  finally  did  prevail,  I 
intended  to  vote  "no"  because  I  did 
not  want  either  one  to  finally  prevail. 

As  I  said  earlier  in  my  remarks  on 
the  rule,  I  wanted  to  bring  back  the 
Miller  pay-as-you-go  budget.  I  be- 
lieve if  we  had  brought  the  Miller 
pay-as-you-go  budget  back  on  the 
floor,  it  would  have  prevailed  and  we 
would  not  l>e  stuck  with  this  terrible 
Latta  budget,  which  will  do  nothing 
more  than  cause  more  unemployment 
and  increase  interest  rates,* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.     LATTA.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The   vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  220,  noes 
207,  not  voting  5,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  141] 
AYES-220 


Archer 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappeli 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Cllnger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Daub 

Davis 

Deckard 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dyson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 


E>ans(GA) 

Evans (lA) 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Fish 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Fuqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Oinn 

Goodling 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

HaU,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hlghtower 

Hller 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lent 

Levitas 


Lewis. 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

LuJan 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Mariin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Nelllgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Paul 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

QuUlen 

Railsback 

Regula 

Rhcxles 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 


Rudd 

Spence 

Weber  (OH) 

Sawyer 

Stangeland 

White 

Schulze 

Stanton 

Whltehurst 

Shaw 

Staton 

WhlUey 

Shelby 

Stenholm 

Whlttaker 

Shumway 

Stump 

WUllams  (OH) 

Shuster 

Tauke 

Wilson 

Siljander 

Winn 

Skeen 

Taylor 

Wolf 

Skelton 

Thomas 

Wortley 

Smith  (AL) 

Trible 

Wylle 

Smith  (NE) 

Vander  Jagt 

Young  (AK) 

Smith  (OR) 

Volkmer 

Young  (FL) 

Snowe 

Walker 

Young  (MO) 

Snyder 

Wampler 

Solomon 

Weber  (MN) 
NOES-207 

Addabbo 

Florio 

Neal 

Akaka 

Foglletta 

Nowak 

Albosta 

Foley 

Oakar 

Alexander 

Pord  (MI) 

Oberstar 

Anderson 

Ford  (TN) 

Obey 

Andrews 

Powler 

Ottlnger 

Annunzio 

Prank 

PanetU 

Anthony 

Frost 

Patterson 

Applegate 

Garcia 

Pease 

Aspin 

Gaydos 

Pepper 

AuColn 

Oejdenson 

Perkins 

BaUey (PA) 

Oilman 

Peyser 

Barnes 

Glickman 

Price 

Bedell 

Gonzalez 

RahaU 

Beilenson 

Gore 

Rangel 

Benjamin 

Gray 

Ratchford 

Bennett 

Green 

Reuss 

Bevill 

Guarini 

Richmond 

Biaggi 

Hall  (OH) 

Rinaldo 

Bingham 

Harkln 

Rodino 

Blanchard 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Boggs 

Heckler 

Rose 

Boland 

Hefner 

Rosenthal 

Boner 

Hertel 

Rostenkowski 

Bonior 

HoUenbeck 

Roybal 

Bonker 

Howard 

Russo 

Bouquard 

Hoyer 

Sabo 

Bowen 

Hubbard 

Santinl 

Brodhead 

Hughes 

Savage 

Brooks 

Jacobs 

Scheuer 

Brown  (CA) 

Jeffords 

Schneider 

Burton.  PhilUp 

Jones  (NO 

Schroeder 

Chisholm 

Jones  (OK) 

Schumer 

Clay 

Kastenmeier 

Seiberling 

Coelho 

Kazen 

Sensenbrenner 

Collins  (IL) 

Kemp 

Shamansky 

Conyers 

Kennelly 

Shannon 

Coyne,  William 

Kildee 

Sharp 

Crockett 

Kogovsek 

Simon 

D'Amours 

LaFalce 

Smith  (LA) 

Dannemeyer 

Lantos 

Smith  (NJ) 

Daschle 

Lehman 

Smith  (PA) 

de  la  Garza 

Leland 

Solarz 

Dellums 

Long  (LA) 

St  Germain 

DeNardis 

Long(MD) 

Stark 

Derrick 

Lowry  (WA) 

Stokes 

Dicks 

Luken 

Stratton 

Dingell 

Lundine 

Studds 

Dixon 

Markey 

Swift 

Doiuielly 

Marks 

Synar 

Dorgan 

Matsui 

Traxler 

Dougherty 

Mattox 

Udall 

Dowdy 

Mavroules 

Vento 

Downey 

Mazzoli 

Walgren 

Dwyer 

McHugh 

Washington 

Dymally 

McKlnney 

Watklns 

Early 

Mica 

Waxman 

Eckart 

Mlkulskl 

Weaver 

Edgar 

MUler  (CA) 

Weiss 

Edwards  (CA) 

MlneU 

Whitten 

English 

Minish 

WUllams  (MT) 

Ertel 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wirth 

Evans  (IN) 

Moakley 

Wolpe 

Pary 

Moffett 

Wright 

FaweU 

MoUohan 

Wyden 

Fazio 

MotU 

Yates 

Perraro 

Murphy 

Yatron 

Pithian 

Murtha 

Zablocki 

Plippo 

Natcher 

Zeferetti 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Boiling 

Doman 

Holland 

Burton,  John 

Goldwater 

Mr.  FLIPPO  and  Mr.  LONG  of 
Maryland  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

So  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  Committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  the  concurrent 
resolution  back  to  the  House  with  an 
amendment,  with  the  reconunendatlon 
that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to  and 
that  the  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  l>e  agreed  to. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

D  1700 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Beilenson,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  concurrent  resolution  (H. 
Con.  Res.  352)  revising  the  congres- 
sional budget  for  the  U.S.  Government 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982  and  setting 
forth  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983,  1984,  and  1985.  had  directed  him 
to  report  the  concurrent  resolution 
back  to  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment, with  the  recommendation  that 
the  amendment  l}e  agreed  to  and  that 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed, be  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  First  of  all  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  Chairman  of  the 
Conunittee  of  the  Whole.  He  did  a 
marvelous  job;  he  acted  like  a  real 
schoolmaster  and  responded  as  a 
chairman  should  resi>ond  up  here.  The 
discipline  was  excellent.  The  gentle- 
man did  a  marvelous  job. 

Under  the  statute,  the  previous 
question  is  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  concurrent  resolution,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  annoimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic  de- 
vice, and  there  were — yeas  219,  nays  206, 
not  voting  7,  as  follows: 


D  1650 
The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 


Mr.    Ooldwater 
Burton  against. 


for,    with    Mr.    John    L. 


[Roll  No.  142] 

YEAS— 219 

AlboaU 

BeviU 

Cheney 

Alexander 

BlUey 

Clausen 

Anderson 

Bouquard 

Cllnger 

Anthony 

Breaux 

CoaU 

Aspin 

Brinkley 

Coleman 

Atkinson 

Broomfield 

Conable 

Badham 

Brown  (OH) 

Conte 

Bafalls 

BroyhlU 

Corcoran 

Bailey  (MO) 

Burgener 

Coughlin 

Barnard 

BuUer 

Courter 

Beard 

Byron 

Coyne.  James 

Bedell 

CampbeU 

Daniel.  Dan 

Benedict 

Carman 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Bennett 

Camey 

Daub 

Bereuter 

Chappeli 

Davis 

Bethune 

Chappie 

Deckard 
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Derwinskl 

Johnston        ^ 

^^MSfll 

Dickliuon 

Jones  (NO    /^ 

^Wllen 

Dreier 

Jones  (OK)    * 

N^ilsback 

Duncan 

Jones  (TN) 

Aegula 

Dunn 

Kindness 

fehodes 

Dyson 

Lagomarsino 

PRitter 

Edwards  (AL) 

Latta                ^ 

Roberts  (KS) 

Emerson 

Leach 

Roberts  (SD) 

Emery 

Leath 

Robinson 

Erdahl 

LeBoutUUer 

Roemer 

Erlenbom 

Lee 

Rogers 

Evans  (DE) 

Lent 

Rose 

Evans  (OA> 

Levitas 

Roth 

Evans (lA) 

Lewis 

Roukema 

Penwtck 

Livingston 

Sawyer 

Fiedler 

Loerner 

Schulze 

Flndley 

Lott 

Shaw 

Fish 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shelby 

Flippo 

Lundlne 

Shumway 

Poreythe 

Lungren 

Shuster 

Fountain 

Madlgan 

SiUander 

Frenzel 

Marlenee 

Skeen 

Fuqua 

Harriott 

Skelton 

Gephardt 

Martin  (ID 

Smith  (AD 

Gibbons 

Martin  (NO 

Smith  (NE) 

Gingrich 

Martin  (NY) 

Smith  (OR) 

Glickman 

Mazzoli 

Snowe 

Ooodling 

McClory 

Solomon 

Gradlson 

McCloskey 

Stangeland 

Gramm 

McCollum 

Stanton 

Gregg 

McCurdy 

Staton 

Orisham 

McDade 

Stenholm 

Ounderson 

McEwen 

Stump 

Hagedom 

McGrath 

Tauke 

HaU.  Ralph 

Michel 

Tauzin 

Hall.  Sam 

Miller  (OH) 

Taylor 

Hamilton 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Thomas 

Hammerschmidt  Molinari 

Trlble 

Hance 

Montgomery 

Vander  Jagt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Moore 

Wampler 

Hansen  (UT) 

Moorhead 

WaUins 

Hartnetl 

Morrison 

Weber  (MN) 

Hatcher 

Myers 

Weber  (OH) 

Hefner 

Napier 

White 

Heftel 

Nelligan 

Whitehurst 

Hendon 

Nelson 

Whitley 

Hlghtower 

Nichols 

WhitUker 

Hiler 

O'Brien 

Williams  (MT) 

HlUls 

Oxley 

Williams  (OH) 

H61t 

Panetta 

Wilson 

Horton 

Parris 

Winn 

Huckaby 

Pashayan 

Wolf 

Hunter 

Patman 

Wortley 

Hutto 

Petri 

Wylle 

Hyde 

Pickle 

Young  (AK) 

Ireland 

Porter 

Young  (FL) 

Jenkins 

Pritchard 
NAYS- 206 

Young  (MO) 

Addabbo 

Dellums 

Gore 

Akaka 

DeNardis 

Gray 

Andrews 

Derrick 

Green 

Annunzio 

Dicks 

Guarini 

Applegate 

Dingeil 

Hall  (OH) 

Archer 

Dixon 

Harkin 

AuCoin 

Donnelly 

Hawkins 

Bailey  <PA) 

Dorgan 

Heckler 

Barnes 

Dougherty 

Hertel 

Bellenson 

Dowdy 

Hollenbeck 

Benjamin 

Downey 

Hopkins 

Biaggi 

Dwyer 

Howard 

Bingham 

Dymally 

Hoyer 

Blanchard 

Early 

Hubbard 

Boggs 

Eckart 

Hughes 

Boland 

Edgar 

Jacobs 

Boner 

Edwards  (CA) 

Jeffords 

Bonlor 

Edwards  (OK) 

Jeffries 

Bonker 

English 

Kastenraeier 

Bowen 

Ertel 

Kazen 

Brodhead 

Evans  (IN) 

Kemp 

Brooks 

Pary 

Kennelly 

Brown  (CA) 

Pascell 

Kildee 

Brown  (CO) 

Fazio 

Kogovsek 

Burton.  Phillip 

Ferraro 

Kramer 

Chlsholm 

Fields 

LaFalce 

Clay 

Fithian 

Lantos 

Coelho 

Plorio 

Lehman 

Collins  (ID 

FoglletU 

Leiand 

Collins  (TX) 

Foley 

Long  (LA) 

Conyers 

Ford  (MI) 

Long  (MD) 

Coyne.  William 

Ford  (TN) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Craig 

Fowler 

Lujan 

Crane.  Daniel 

Frank 

Luken 

Crane.  Philip 

Frost 

Markey 

Crockett 

Garcia 

Marks 

D' Amours 

Gaydos 

Matsui 

Daimemeyer 

Gejdenson 

Mattox 

Daschle 

Gilman 

Mavroules 

de  la  Garza 

Gonzalez 

McDonald 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Peyser 

Price 

Rahall 


Boiling 
Burton.  John 
Doman 


H  Buigel 

B  ilchford 

H  ;uss 

E  ichmond 

F  Inaldo 

t  3dino 

B  X 

F  3senthal 

F  jstenkowski 

F  jusselot 

F  jybal 

F  iisso 

a  Lbo 

a  intini 

S  ivage 

a  rheuer 

a  :hneider 

3  rhroeder 

Sfhumer 

S  Mberling 

a  jnsenbrenner 

a  lamansky 

a  lannon 

a  larp 

a  mon 

a  nith  (lA) 

a  nlth  (NJ) 

a  nith  (PA) 

a lyder 

NC  T  VOTING- 

C  inn 

C  oldwater 

I  Dlland 


D  1710 

The  Clerk  Announced  the  following 
pair: 

On  this  vote 
Mr.    Goldwat(  r 
Burton  against 

So    the 
amended,  was 

The    result 
nounced  £is  abfcve 


for.    with   Mr.   John    L. 

concurrent    resolution,    as 
agreed  to. 

of    the    vote    was    an- 
recorded. 


APPOINTMENl 


SPEAK  ER 


49i; 


and 


The 
Resolution 
tion.    Senate 
92,  is  amenddd 
concurrent  reiolution 
rent  Resolution 
the  House 
tion.    Senate 
92,    is    agreed 
House    insists 
thereto    and 
with  the 

The   Chair 
conferees: 
Obey,  Solarz 
Downey,  Benjamin 
Regdla,  F 
Martin  of  Illinois 

The 
House  Concurrent 
laid  on  the  tal  ile 

There  was  n  d  objection 


Sena  ,e 


Me  isrs 


SPEA  CER 


The 
like  to  annoutice 
graduation    qf 
Monday  next, 

Every    yeai 
member  of 
This  year  I 
nate  to  have 


Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitten 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


■7 
Rudd 


OF  CONFEREES  TO  SENATE 


CONCUR  lENT  RESOLUTION  92 


.  Pursuant  to  House 

,  the  concurrent  resolu- 

Concurrent   Resolution 

with  the  text  of  the 

House  Concur- 

352,  as  agreed  to  by 

the  concurrent  resolu- 

Concurrent    Resolution 

to,    as    amended.    The 

upon    its    amendment 

requests    a    conference 

thereon. 

appoints   the   following 

Jones  of  Oklahoma, 

Nelson,  Aspin,  Hefner, 

Donnelly,  Latta, 

and  Bethune,  Mrs. 

,  and  Ms.  Fiedler. 

Without  objection. 

Resolution  352  is 


ANNOUl  rCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 


The  Chair  would 

at  this  time  that  the 

the    Page    School    is 


the    Speaker    has    a 
senior  class  as  page, 
blessed  and  very  f ortu- , 
^he  first  young  lady  who 


Speakers  page,  and 

outstan  ling  and  a  beautiful 

:  yiembers  have  come 


ever  acted  as  the 
she  did  an 
job.  I  know  many 
to  know  her  well. 

As  she  leaves  the 
she  leaves  the  rost  rum 
the  Air  Force  Academy 
is  one  of  the  most 
tiful,  and  pretty 
ever  met: 


Page  School  and  as 

she  is  going  to 

this  year.  She 

ible,  talented,  beau- 

voung  ladies  I  have 


and 


To  our  pages, 
ticularly,  who  is 
Force  Academy, 
Godspeed.   She    is 
person— PoUyanna 

I  do  not  want 
that  Polly  and  I 
disagreements 
her  favorite  people 


the 


to  my  page  par- 

eaving  for  the  Air 

want  to  wish   her 

such   a   beautiful 

Padden. 

Members  to  think 

nave  not  had  some 

Haig  is  one  of 


Ge  leral 


PERMISSION 
ON        PUBLIC 


UNTIL 

JUNE  11.  198 
PORTS  ON  H. 
6307 


Public  Works  and 


June  10,  1982 


P3R 


COMMITTEE 

WORKS        AND 

TRANSPORTAtlON      TO      HAVE 

FRIDAY, 
TO  FILE  RE- 
5617   AND   H.R. 


MIDK  IGHT 


Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  S  )eaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  thai   the  Committee  on 


rransportation  may 


have  until  midnigit  Friday,  June  11, 
1982,  to  file  its  reports  on  H.R.  5617 
and  H.R.  6307. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  ^he  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  do  so  to 
check  with  the  gentleman  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  tl  is  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority. 

Mr.  ROE.  I  alwap's  take  care  of  that, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I|Ir.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  an  1 1  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 


The  SPEAKER 


to  the  request  of  fhe  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  ob  ection 


Is  there  objection 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFER- 
ENCE REPORtr  ON  H.R.  5922, 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS, 1982 


Mr.  WHITTEN, 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
may  have  until  ^'^idnight  tonight  to 
file  a  conference!  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  5922)  makink  urgent  supplemen- 


tal appropriations 


ending  Septembef'  30,   1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


tie 

WIS 


The  SPEAKER 
to  the  request  of 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Is  there  objection 
the  gentleman  from 


for  the  fiscal  year 


June  10,  1982 
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REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT 
MARINE  AND  FISHERIES  TO 
HAVE  UNTIL  MIDNIGHT 

FRIDAY,  JUNE  11,  1982,  TO  FILE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  6337,  NATION- 
AL ENERGY  EMERGENCY  PRE- 
PAREDNESS ACT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  may  have  until  midnight 
Friday.  June  11,  1982,  to  file  its  report 
on  H.R.  6337,  the  National  Energy 
Emergency  Preparedness  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  only  for 
the  purpose  of  inquiring  of  the  gentle- 
man, has  this  been  cleared  with  the 
minority? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  It 
has  not,  to  my  knowledge. 

□  1720 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  further  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  House  is  not  in  order,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  us  to  hear  on  this  side. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  merely  an  extension  of 
time  to  fUe  the  committee  report.  The 
committee  finished  its  work  this  morn- 
ing. This  is  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ques- 
tion I  put  to  the  gentleman  was:  Has 
the  minority  cleared  this  on  the  com- 
mittee? 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  I 
cannot  answer  that  truthfully. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
say  that  the  gentleman  is  making  a 
routine  request  to  have  until  midnight 
tomorrow  to  file  a  report  on  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  really 
were  having  trouble  hearing.  We 
really  did  not  get  the  message. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  No,  it 
is  not  a  hearing.  The  hearing  is  over;  it 
has  been  concluded. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  has  been  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  hear  what  the  gentleman 
was  saying,  and  that  is  the  problem. 
Now.  if  the  gentleman  could  state  it 
again  while  the  House  is  in  order,  per- 
haps we  could  hear  the  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  He  asked  for  per- 
mission until  midnight  on  the  11th  to 
file  a  report. 

Mr.  DAUB.  And,  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
reservation  is  to  inquire  whether  or 
not  this  has  been  cleared  with  the  mi- 
nority on  the  committee. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
that  this  is  normally  a  perfunctory 
maimer. 

Mr.  DAUB.  But  in  order  to  have  the 
ability  to  protect  the  rights  of  the  mi- 
nority, we  ask  that  question. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  hears  an  objection. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  about 
the  program  for  next  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  aimounce  the  program  for 
next  week,  before  which  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate my  distinguished  friend,  the 
minority  leader,  upon  the  victory  that 
he  achieved  today. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
my  friend.  It  is  a  victory  for  the 
House,  and  I  am  so  happy  that  we  are 
over  that  hurdle  so  that  now  we  can 
go  to  conference  and  move  along  expe- 
ditiously. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
finished  with  legislation  for  today,  and 
the  House  meets  at  noon  on  Monday. 
We  are  finished  today,  there  being  no 
meeting  tomorrow. 

There  will  be  a  meeting  on  Monday, 
but  there  will  be  no  votes  on  Monday. 
The  House  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Monday,  and  there  are  five  suspen- 
sions that  we  have  scheduled.  They 
are  as  follows: 

H.R.  4476.  Administrative  Confer- 
ence Act  Amendments; 

H.R.  6198.  Manufacturing  Clause 
Extension; 

H.R.  5161,  Monongahela  Forest, 
West  Virginia,  Wilderness  Designa- 
tion; 

H.R.  6290,  Authorizations  for  Voya- 
geurs  National  Park,  Minnesota, 
Sleeping  Bear,  Michigan,  Cape  Cod, 
Massachusetts,  and  Cape  Lookout, 
North  Carolina;  and 

H.R.  6350,  a  bill  to  Promote  Recruit- 
ment and  Retention  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Nurses. 

Any  votes  demanded  on  those  sus- 
pensions would  be  postponed  until 
Tuesday.  We  will  meet  at  noon  on 
Tuesday.  We  will  have  the  Private  Cal- 
endar, and  following  any  recorded 
votes  postponed  from  the  day  before, 
we  would  expect  to  take  up  H.R.  6296, 
a  bill  of  some  significance.  That  is  the 
Housing  and  Urban-Rural  Recovery 
Act  of  1982.  That  is  a  very  important 
bill  brought  to  us  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  we  will  come  in  at  10  o'clock. 
First,  we  will  complete  the  Housing 
and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act.  Then 
probably  we  would  be  able  to  take  up 
H.R.  6254,  a  bill  for  the  protection  of 
foreign  missions,  and  H.R.  6249,  the 
African  Development  Fund  authoriza- 
tion, as  well  as  H.R.  5879,  the  Refugee 
Assistance  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 

E^ach  of  the  three  last-named  bills  is 
under  an  open  rule,  with  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  It  is  expected  that  the 
debt  limit  bill,  subject  to  the  granting 


of  a  rule,  would  be  scheduled  some- 
time during  the  coming  week,  and  also 
we  might  expect  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5922,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Those  are  the  important  matters  for 
next  week.  Any  additional  program 
will  be  announced  later,  and,  of 
course,  conference  reports  may  be  con- 
sidered at  any  time. 

We  would  hope  to  adjourn  by  3 
o'clock  on  Friday,  if  there  be  a  Friday 
session,  and  adjournment  times  on  all 
other  days  will  be  announced. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  refresh  my  memory  on 
this?  Are  we  now.  having  concluded 
the  budget  resolution,  in  recess  over 
tomorrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  that  is  exactly  right.  When  we 
conclude  today's  business,  we  already 
having  concluded  the  legislative  busi- 
ness scheduled  for  today,  we  will  ad- 
journ over  imtil  Monday,  and  I  will 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  be 
done. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY,  JUNE  11, 
1982,  TO  PILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
6337,  NATIONAL  ENERGY 

EMERGENCY       PREPAREDNESS 
ACT 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  may  have  until  mid- 
night, Friday,  June  11,  1982,  to  file  a 
report  on  H.R.  6337.  the  Natural 
Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object  there  is  no  objec- 
tion on  this  side. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  14.  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourn  today  it  adjourn  to 
convene  at  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day Rule  be  dispensed  with  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object.  I  take  this  time 
at  this  point,  as  I  imagine  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  Itnows,  again  to  raise  the  ques- 
tion about  the  disappearance  of  the 
regulatory  reform  legislation  from  the 
calendar.  Many  of  us  have  been  inter- 
ested in  this  for  quite  some  time.  It 
has  been  out  of  the  committee  since.  I 
think.  February  28.  It  has  gotten  tre- 
mendous bipartisan  support,  and  I 
think,  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagina- 
tion. I  would  say  to  my  good  friend 
that  there  has  been  a  degree  of  pa- 
tience exercised  by  reasonable  men. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  my  purpose 
next  week  sometime  to  initiate  those 
necessary  procedures  to  bring  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor  at  some  point 
through  the  procedures  provided  for 
in  the  rules  of  the  House  unless  there 
can  be  some  assurance  before  Monday 
of  next  week  that  this  matter  will  oth- 
erwise be  scheduled. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  let  me  just  re- 
spond by  saying,  as  he  knows,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  bill.  I  sympathize 
with  him.  and  I  agree  with  him;  I 
think  it  is  a  good  biU.  I  think  it  is  out- 
rageous that  it  has  not  been  sched- 
uled. 

But  the  truth  is  that,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows,  for  a  long  while  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee.  Mr.  Daniel- 
son,  was  out  of  office,  he  having  ac- 
cepted an  appointment  as  a  Federal 
judge  and  having  retired,  and  the  sub- 
committee chairmanship  being  vacant, 
there  was  no  formal  request  from  the 
committee  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
for  a  rxile. 

Now,  the  Rules  Committee,  of 
course,  is  aware  of  the  desire  for  a 
rule,  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  pretend 
otherwise.  I  think  I  just  have  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missiouri,  Mr.  Bolling,  has 
an  interest  in  this  legislation  and  in 
the  gentleman's  position.  However, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  Mr. 
BoLLiNG.  is  in  the  hospital  right  now, 
and  since  he  is  in  the  hospital.  I  do  not 
feel  free  to  make  a  commitment  in  his 
absence  beyond  saying  that  the  gentle- 
man has  indeed  demonstrated  remark- 
able patience  for  which  I  commend 
him.  and  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
every  reason  to  be  outraged  that  his 
bill  has  not  been  given  a  chance  to  get 
its  day  in  court. 
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I  would  hoi 


I  do  want 
the  rights  oi 
Rules  Commit 

Mr.  LEVITT 
right  to  obje<| 
my  good  frie 
comments.  I 
cosponsor  ol 
shares  the  frj 


that  it  would  get  its 
day  in  court,  I  but  I  cannot  speak  for 
absent  Members. 

;o  preserve  and  protect 
the  chairman  of  the 
ee. 
Further  reserving  the 
and  I  want  to  thank 
id  from  Texas  for  his 
low  that  he  has  been  a 
this  legislation  and 
itration  that  I  have  felt 
about  not  being  able  to  get  this  matter 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  so  that  the 
Members  cou|d  work  their  will  on  it 
one  way  or  the  other. 

I  should  alst)  like  to  say  that  the  dif- 
ficulty about  the  former  chairman  of 
the  subcomr  littee  having  departed 
and  gone  on  to  other  tasks  has  been 
resolved  for  2  weeks  now. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Mr.  Sam 
Hall,  has  ind  cated  his  willingness  and 
readineSss  to  go  forward. 

I  have  been!  told  for  2  weeks  a  letter 
was  supposed  to  be  going  to  the  Rules 
Committee  requesting  a  rule.  None  of 
that  has  happened. 

I  just  get  the  feeling,  and  I  think  I 
had  better  lajf  it  out  right  now,  in  the 
interest  oi  ca  ndor  and  honesty,  that  a 
small  group  of  people  are  holding  up 
the  legislation  from  the  floor  so  the 
House  cannol  do  its  will.  It  is  the  very 
type  of  thin?  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Rules  Cdnmittee  for  many  years 
fought  again  t  when  there  were  other 
people  in  control  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. 

I  think  it  s  only  appropriate  that 
this  legislatiori,  which  has  vast  biparti- 
san support,  and  the  support  of  the 
people  of  thej  United  States,  be  given  a 
chance  to  come  to  the  floor. 

It  is  obvifus  it  is  not  going  to 
happen  in  afy  other  way,  or  at  least 
does  not  sefm  to  and,  therefore,  I 
think  it  is  netessary  to  utilize  the  rules 
of  the  House] 

Mr.  ARCHpR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi^ld? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
as. 

IR.  I  share  the  gentle- 
for  rapid  consideration 
of  the  regulatory  reform  bill. 

I  would  likp,  if  the  gentleman  would 
yield  further,  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question  about  the  schedule 
for  next  Tue  iday.  Is  it  the  intention  to 
have  votes  on  the  housing  bill  on 
Tuesday  or  vill  there  just  be  general 
debate? 

Mr.  WRIG  EIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  T«xas. 

Mr.  WRI0HT.  We  do  not  expect  to 
conclude  th4  housing  bill  on  Tuesday. 
We  expect  tthat  we  would  conclude 
general  debate  and  quite  possibly  if 
there  were  t  mendments  we  might  get 
into  amendn  lents  on  Tuesday. 
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Utt.  ARCHER.  l\o  you  might  have 
some  votes  on  amendments  then  on 
Tuesday? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  3  think  that  is  alto- 
gether possible  because  we  have  a  2- 
hour  open  rule  apd  the  only  other 
thing  we  have  scheduled  for  Tuesday 
are  recorded  votes  that  have  been  put 
over  from  Monday 

So  I  would  sugg«  st  to  the  gentleman 
that  he  might  reisonably  expect  the 
possibility  of  som  ;  recorded  votes  on 
amendments  whici »  may  be  offered  to 
the  Housing  and  Jrban  Renewal  Re- 
covery Act. 

Mr.  ARCHER.  :  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Iflr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  otjection. 


Ri^SOLUTION    PRO- 
CONSIDERATION 
HOUSING     AND 
RECOVERY  ACT 


REPORT    ON 
VIDING    FOR 
OF    H.R.     629A 
URBAN-RURAi 
OF  1982 

Mr.  PEPPER,  itom  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  submitted  a  privileged 
97-602)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  4J8)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  t  le  bill  (H.R.  6296)  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  Federal 
laws  which  establ  sh  housing  and  com- 
munity and  neighborhood  develop- 
ment and  preser\fa,tion  programs,  and 
for  other  purpose!,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 
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REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FORj  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5879,  {REFUGEE  ASSIST- 
ANCE ACT  ImENDMENTS  OF 
1982 

Mr.  PEPPER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  subrpitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-603)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  4b9)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  wie  bill  (H.R.  5879)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the  au- 
thorization for  a  >propriations  for  ref- 
ugee assistance,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  t  le  operation  of  the 
program,  and  :  or  other  purposes, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  1  to  be  printed. 


BIESOLUTION    PRO- 
CONSIDERATION 
AFRICAN   DEVEL- 
FlTND      AUTHORIZA- 


REPORT    ON 
VIDING    FORj 
OF   H.R.   6149 
OPMENT 
TION 

Mr.  PEPPER,  'from  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  subtnitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  Not  97-604)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  J  00)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6149)  to 
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provide  for  increased  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  African  De- 
velopment Fund,  which  was  referred 
to  the  House  Calendar  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


A  BILL  TO  END  SANCTIONS 
(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
troducing today,  with  my  distin- 
guished Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
colleague.  Don  Bonker.  as  cosponsor 
legislation  to  terminate  the  U.S.  sanc- 
tions on  the  export  of  oil  and  gas  pipe- 
line equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  is  clear  that  these  sanctions  do 
not  work.  In  hearings  on  this  matter, 
representatives  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  key  exporters  of  pipeline 
equipment  testified  that  the  sanctions 
have  not  influenced  Soviet  behavior 
on  Poland  or  elsewhere.  Perhaps 
Springfield,  111.,  UAW  President  Harry 
Wells  summed  it  up  best  when  he  said: 

If  the  sanctions  were  lifted  we  would  be 
able  to  proceed  with  business  transactions 
with  pipelayers  with  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
In  our  union  support  the  struggle  of  the 
Polish  workers  and  the  Soldiarity  Union, 
and  if  something  could  be  done  that  worked 
and  was  effective,  we  would  support  that. 
But  the  trade  sanctions,  as  they  are,  are  just 
not  working. 

He  is  right.  The  major  impact  has 
been  to  export  American  jobs  and 
business  overseas.  Their  ineffective- 
ness stems  from  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
sanctions  remain  luiilateral;  our  allies 
have  not  joined  us  in  upholding  them. 
Indeed,  these  sanctions  have  provided 
a  windfall  for  Komatsu  of  Japan 
which  is  gladly  taking  over  the  Soviet 
pipelayer  market. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  continue  sanctions 
of  the  U.S.  export  of  pipelaying  equip- 
ment to  the  Soviet  Union  when  the 
United  States  is  no  longer  even  press- 
ing our  European  allies  not  to  go 
ahead  with  the  construction  of  the 
Soviet  gas  pipeline.  The  United  States 
made  no  attempt  to  place  the  Soviet 
gas  pipeline  on  the  agenda  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Simmiit  at  Versailles.  And,  as 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Eco- 
nomic Affairs,  Robert  Hormats  said  in 
a  recent  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
hearing: 

I  think  the  pipeline  will  be  built  .  .  .  The 
question  is  do  we  have  the  capability  to  pre- 
vent its  being  built,  and  the  probability  is 
we  do  not.  The  probability  is  we  do  not  have 
much  capability  to  delay  it. 

It  would,  therefore,  be  a  foreign 
policy  travesty  and  an  economic  injus- 
tice to  continue  these  pipeline  sanc- 
tions. The  United  States  should  be 
putting  in  place  an  effective  way  to 
convince  the  Soviet  Union  to  respect 


U.S.  interests:  a  strong  U.S.  defense 
and  a  coordinated  effort  with  our 
allies  to  restrict  credits  and  subsidies 
for  the  Soviet  Union.  The  answer  to 
influencing  Soviet  behavior  in  Poland 
is  a  multi-lateral,  unified  Allied  effort. 
The  answer  is  not  in  imposing  sanc- 
tions on  U.S.  goods  while  Japanese 
and  European  sales  of  the  very  same 
goods  to  the  U.S.S.R.  remain  unfet- 
tered. 

I  believe  that  there  will  be  action  on 
this  legislation  in  the  near  future  and 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  this  effort. 
Text  of  bill  follows: 

H.R. 6564 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  to  terminate  certain  export 
controls  on  goods  or  technology  for  the 
construction  of  oil  or  gas  pipelines  or  pipe- 
line facilities 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Export  Administration  Act  of 
1979  (SO  U.S.C.  App.  2405)  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(1)  Termination  of  certain  controls.— 
No  export  controls  imposed  under  this  sec- 
tion on  goods  or  technology  for  the  con- 
struction of  oil  or  gas  pipelines  or  pipeline 
facilities  shall  be  effective  on  or  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  subsection.". 


THE  LATE  SATCHEL  PAIGE 

(Mr.  WINN  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Joe  DlMag- 
gio  called  him  one  of  the  greatest 
pitchers  he  had  ever  faced.  Bill  Veeck, 
his  first  major  league  boss,  said  he  was 
the  t)est  ever. 

Satchel  Paige  was  truly  a  legend  in 
his  own  time.  Despite  years  of  obscur- 
ity in  the  Negro  leagues,  he  is  re- 
membered as  a  master  of  the  art  of 
pitching.  Sadly,  Satchel  died  the  other 
day  at  the  age  of  75  in  my  hometown 
of  Kansas  City  where  he  played  for 
the  Monarchs. 

It  is  difficult  to  get  a  handle  on 
Satchel's  career  because  of  the 
sketchy  statistics  kept  during  his  22 
years  in  the  Negro  leagues.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  he  pitched  in  as  many  as 
125  games  a  season,  throwing  every 
imaginable  pitch  known  to  man.  When 
he  entered  the  big  leagues  in  1948,  he 
immediately  lived  up  to  any  advance 
billing  associated  with  a  legend  by 
making  the  Cleveland  Indians  squad 
at  the  age  of  42. 

In  1965,  Satchel  accomplished  the 
amazing  feat  of  pitching  in  a  big 
league  game  with  the  Kansas  City  A's 
of  the  American  League  at  the  age  of 
58.  He  pitched  three  innings  and  al- 
lowed only  one  hit. 

Satchel  was  known  for  some  humor- 
ous one-liners  as  well.  Many  fans  are 
familiar  with  "Don't  look  back,  some- 


one might  be  gaining  on  you."  In  de- 
scribing Cool  Papa  Bell,  a  teammate  of 
his  in  the  Negro  leagues.  Satchel  said 
he  was  so  quick  that  Cool  Papa  could 
flick  the  switch  and  hop  in  bed  before 
the  lights  went  out. 

We  will  all  miss  the  great  Satchel 
Paige,  who  in  addition  to  being  a  great 
athlete,  was  an  inspiration  to  black 
athletes  everywhere  in  every  sport. 


BANKRUPTCY  REFORM  NEEDED 
TO  PROTECT  FISHERMia* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alaska  (Mr.  Yoxthg)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  am  introducing  legislation  today 
which  would  correct  a  blatant  inequity 
in  the  Federal  Bankruptcy  Code  which 
has  unfairly  penalized  U.S.  fishermen. 
This  legislation  would  simply  provide 
fishermen  with  a  degree  of  protection 
in  banltruptcy  cases  filed  by  fish  proc- 
essing firms  and  would  close  a  loop- 
hole in  the  law  which  has  allowed  a 
few  unscrupulous  firms  to  bilk  fisher- 
men of  millions  of  dollars. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  emphasized 
that  in  Alaska,  as  elsewhere,  the  vast 
majority  of  processing  firms  are  ethi- 
cal and  follow  good  business  practices. 
Such  firms  realize  that  the  longrun 
survival  of  both  fishermen  and  proces- 
sors depends  to  a  large  degree  on  both 
parties  being  treated  fairly.  This  is 
particularly  true  during  difficult  eco- 
nomic times  and  fluctuating  markets. 
Passage  of  this  legislation  will  not 
hinder  those  businesses  acting  in  good 
faith.  It  is  designed  merely  to  close  a 
loophole  in  the  law  and  provide  fisher- 
men with  some  protection  against 
firms  which  would  seek  short-term 
gain  at  their  expense  by  taking  advan- 
tage of  their  status  as  unsecured  credi- 
tors. 

Under  current  law.  fishermen  are 
treated  as  ordinary  creditors  of  fish 
processors  and  are  not  entitled  to  pro- 
tections given  secured  creditors  or  em- 
ployees of  the  bankrupt  firms.  Al- 
though secured  creditors  and  employ- 
ees are  not  guaranteed  repayment 
under  the  bankruptcy  law.  they  are 
entitled  to  priority  in  payment  of 
debts  to  be  discharged  in  bankruptcy 
proceedings.  Priority  is  given  to  these 
parties  in  recognition  of  their  special 
relationship  to  the  debtor  and  their 
justified  reliance  debts  will  be  repaid. 

This  legislation  would  amend  title  XI 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  provide 
that  priority  shall  be  given  to  unse- 
cured claims  of  fishermen.  The  change 
in  the  law  would  bring  it  into  compli- 
ance with  many  State  laws  which  treat 
fishermen  as  labor  for  purposes  of 
filing  materialman  liens.  Also,  the 
code  amendment  would  help  empha- 
size to  new  and  reorganizing  firms 
that  commitments  made  to  fishermen 
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are  Just  as  important  as  those  made  to     OSHA  DATi 
other  creditors.  HAVE  A 

The  change  in  Federal  law  is  neces- 
sary because  a  few  firms  have  taken 
advsuntage  of  Federal  law  by  inducing 
fishermen  to  rely  on  payments  being 
honored  and  then  obtaining  protection 
from  the  Bankruptcy  Code  to  discharge 
those  debts  which  were  lawfully  owed. 
Secured  creditors,  assured  priority 
under  the  code,  are  protected,  at  least 
to  the  extent  of  being  entitled  to  pri- 
ority as  the  assets  of  the  bankrupt 
firm  are  liquidated.  However,  fisher- 
men, with  no  priority,  are  often  left 
without  any  payment  on  the  dollar 
and  without  any  recourse  or  legal 
method  of  receiving  payment. 

In  my  State  of  Alasks^,  there  have 
been  instances  in  which  fishermen 
have  been  left  unpaid  for  a  year's 
work  when  a  processor  went  bankrupt. 
One  bankruptcy  last  year  left  over  200 
fishermen  with  unpaid  debts  totaling 
nearly  $2  million.  Another  bankruptcy 
in  1979  left  300  fishermen  with  unpaid 
debts  totaling  $2.5  million.  There  is 
little  chance  that  these  fishermen  will 
ever  receive  any  payments  on  the 
debts  owed. 

This  legislation  is  designed  to  pre- 
vent a  recurrent  theme  of  some  of  the 
bankruptcies  in  the  industry.  There 
have  been  cases  in  which  some  proces- 
sors have  taken  advantage  of  the  unse- 
cured position  of  fishermen.  Typically, 
fishermen  have  been  induced  to  rely 
on  payments  when  proper  initial  pay- 
ments have  been  made  early  in  the 
fishing  season.  Later,  revenues  from 
product  sales  or  loans  are  diverted  to 
disportionately  pay  loans  and  debts  to 
secured  creditors  since  these  creditors 
are  more  important  to  the  operator, 
especially  if  the  firm  plans  to  seek  ad- 
ditional financing.  While  these  rev- 
enues are  being  diverted  to  other 
creditors,  the  fishermen  are  typically 
told  not  to  worry,  that  the  firm  is  ex- 
periencing only  temporary  cash  flow 
problems.  By  the  end  of  the  season,  se- 
cured creditors  will  have  received  the 
largest  portion  of  sales  revenues,  while 
fishermen  will  have  the  highest  levels 
of  unpaid  debt.  If  a  bankruptcy  peti- 
tion is  filed,  the  secured  creditors  have 
priority  and  some  assurance  of  pay- 
ment while  fishermen,  without  prior- 
ity may  never  be  paid. 

I  believe  that  fishermen  should  be 
entitled  to  more  equitable  treatment 
under  the  law.  Because  of  the  nature 
of  the  fishing  industry,  fishermen 
have  traditionally  relied  on  informal 
business  dealings  in  selling  fish  for 
processing.  Most  fishermen  rely  on 
payments  from  processors  as  the  sole 
source  of  income  and  may  sell  their 
entire  yearly  catch  to  one  processor. 
Trust  and  reliance  on  payment  are  es- 
sential elements  of  this  industry  both 
to  fishermen  and  to  processors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this  leg- 
islation prompt  consideration.*  management 


I  MANAGEMENT  MAY 
l)OUBLE  MEANING 

The  SPEAHER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froni  Penrwylvania  (Mr. 
Gayi>os)  is  retognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
is  as  basic  to  public  affairs  in  the 
United  States  as  the  idea  that  the  gov- 
erned have  tte  right  and  the  duty  to 
pass  judgmen  on  the  effectiveness  of 
Government. 

Readily  ava:  lable  information  is  nec- 
essary to  do  this,  and  the  Congress 
even  has  esta  )lished  a  freedom  of  in- 
formation law  to  help  the  idea  along. 

Yet  at  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration,  in  a  time  of 
great  change  and  wide  experimenta- 
tion with  untested  theory,  the  trend 
does  not  seem  to  be  following  that 
tenet. 

At  OSHA,  under  information-orient- 
ed-and-directe  d  management,  repre- 
sentatives of  ;he  governed  are  having 
a  progressive  y  tougher  time  getting 
information. 

But  judgments  are  being  made  nev- 
ertheless. 

OSHA's  tre  id  toward  Government 
in  the  shade  1  rst  showed  itself  shortly 
after  the  new  management  moved  in; 
there  was  a  decision  that  policy-level 
employees  should  not  speak  publicly 
on  changes  pending  in  safety  and 
health  regulation. 

Speculation  could  "unnecessarily 
elevate  our  ui  iwarrantedly  reduce  con- 
cerns" on  th(  part  of  interested  par- 
ties, a  spokesi  lan  was  quoted  as  saying 
when  the  gag  went  in  place. 

Translated,  it  sounded  like  they  did 
not  want  anyl  ody  rocking  the  boat. 

This  year  i  here  is  controversy  be- 
cause OSHA  has  denied  information 
on  inspection  and  enforcement  activity 
to  represental  ives  of  organized  labor. 

AFL-CIO  lafety  director  George 
Taylor  has  ca  led  this  a  blackout. 

At  OSHA  tftey  call  it  an  overhaul  of 
the  recordkeeping  system. 

The  result— information  formerly 
available  on  4  monthly  basis  almost  as 
it  was  gatheiled  now  will  be  available 
to  the  public  snly  after  a  delay  of  one- 
quarter  of  a  s  ear. 

So  whatevrr  comes  out  monthly- 
after  this  de  ay  of  90  days— will  be  3 
months  after  the  fact.  This  is  like  get- 
ting your  moi  ning  newspaper  for  June 
10  on  September  10.  Chances  are  the 
informative  news  would  be  too  old  to 
be  of  any  benpfit. 

In  addition,  OSHA's  managers  offer 
a  justificatioti  that  is  not  altogether 
comforting. 

that,  "Data  undergo  sig- 
nificant.  chai  ge  as  they  mature"  and 
that  the  90-<  ay  delay  will  allow  time 
to  adjust  "m<  nthly  aberrations." 

It  soimds  1  ke  they  could  be  moving 

to  a  decision  bo  manage  their  inf  orma 

tion   and   net   their   agency;   toward 

that  believes  not  in  read- 


ily available  Infonhation  but  in  infor- 
mation that  is  available  only  when 
ready  to  serve  ma^iagement's  purpose. 

There  has  been  One  more  recent  de- 
velopment regarding  information,  or 
the  lack  of  it. 

Last  week  OSHA  proposed  to  excuse 
almost  500,000  employers  from  any  re- 
quirement to  keep  any  records  on  oc- 
cupational injuriea  and  illnesses. 

About  18.4  million  persons  are  em- 
ployed in  these  bijsinesses  that  OSHA 
would  exempt.       I 

Of  them,  an  OaHA  spokesman  said 
that  complaints  and  fatalities  still  will 
draw  official  attention.  But  there  will 
be  no  records  to  snow  what  was  going 
on  before  the  fatility  or  what  might 
have  been  involved  in  spawning  the 
complaint.  I 

However,  the  spokesman  also  said 
the  change  will  save  several  million 
dollars  a  year.        | 

Taking  several  million  to  mean  at 
least  $3  million;  these  employers 
would  save  about  $6.33  a  year  each. 

If  the  phrase  m^ans  $50  million,  the 
savings  would  ampunt  to  only  $105.48 
per  employer. 


These  amounts 
of  unfettering  b 
capital  investme 
These  amounts 


re  hardly  the  stuff 
iness  or  improving 
and  productivity, 
e  hardly  even  the 
stuff  of  one  good  |tax  deductible  busi- 
ness lunch. 

Despite  the  growing  shortage  of  in- 
formation, or  maybe  in  part  because  of 
it,  judgments  are  being  made  by  the 
governed. 

One  such  judmnent  recently  was 
voiced  by  APL-UIO  President  Lane 
Kirkland  at  lasq  month's  National 
Conference  on  Occupational  Safety 
and  Health  in  Washington. 

Mr.  Kirkland  found  on  the  part  of 
the  new  managersja  plan  to  "enfeeble" 
OSHA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ejjcerpts  of  Mr.  Kirk- 
land's  remarks  are  as  follows: 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made 
clear  its  determination  to  enfeeble  the  Oc- 
cupational Safety  aiid  Health  Act  and  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Heilth  Act.  We  are  here  to 
make  equally  clear  i  our  determination  to 
resist. 

OSHA  and  MSHA)  are  the  workers'  laws. 
They  belong  to  us.  Organized  labor  fought 
long  and  successful^  to  see  them  enacted. 
We  have  seen  enough  of  funerals  of  workers 
killed  on  the  job  in,  accidents,  or  who  died 
the  tragic  and  sloW  death  of  exposure  to 
chemicals  and  other  jtoxic  agents. 

We  were  sick  of  taothless  State  programs 
that  accomplished  nothing  while  114,000 
workers  were  being  killed  every  year  from 
occupational  accidents  and  illnesses. 


Imagine— every  decade  more  than  1  mil- 
lion needless  deaths.  It  is  as  though,  every 
decade,  the  people  ()f  Buffalo  or  Indianapo- 
lis were  wiped  off  th  *  map. 

Yet  to  carry  out  ;he  purposes  of  OSHA, 
the  Federal  Oovenment  grudgingly  doles 
out  the  equivalent  of  about  $3  for  each 
worker.  Is  it  worth  fio  more  than  $3  to  save 
a  worker's  life  or  health? 
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A  term  In  the  jargon  of  regulatory  eco- 
nomics is  "cost  effectiveness."  It  means  that 
a  regulatory  agency  like  OSHA  or  MSHA 
should  analyze  alternative  methods  of  com- 
plying with  a  health  or  safety  rule.  A  re- 
sponsible policy  would  require  the  choice  of 
whichever  method  most  effectively  reduces 
the  hazard  to  safe  levels. 

Corporations  and  the  administration, 
however,  would  require  the  choice  of  which- 
ever method  is  least  costly  to  management. 
This  means  that,  instead  of  reducing  noise 
through  engineering  controls,  employers 
force  workers  to  wear  earplugs.  Instead  of 
removing  unsafe  concentrations  of  dust  or 
chemicals,  employers  encase  the  worlcers  in 
respirators.  The  worker  is  engineered,  not 
the  workplace. 

OSHA  has  taken  administrative  steps  to 
do  just  that.  The  administration  has  rolled 
back  advances  made  when  Ray  Marshall 
and  Eula  Bingham  were  in  charge. 

A  new  compliance  directive  makes  it 
harder  for  workers  to  file  complaints  with 
OSHA  over  hazardous  job  conditions.  OSHA 
warns  an  employer,  by  letter,  when  a  worker 
files  a  complaint— which  is  close  to  violating 
the  act's  prohibition  against  giving  advance 
notice  of  inspections. 

Assistant  Labor  Secretary,  Thome 
Auchter's  scheme  for  targeting  general 
schedule  safety  inspections  would  exempt 
73  percent  of  manufacturing  firms  from 
such  inspections— thus  depriving  nearly  13 
million  workers  of  the  protection  of  the  law. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  heaps  self-praise 
on  his  cost-effective  administration  of 
OSHA  and  on  the  efficient  deployment  of 
his  small  compliance  staff. 

He  neglects  to  mention  that  under  his  tar- 
geting system  inspectors  first  visit  the  work- 
place to  check  its  records.  If  the  records 
show  no  evidence  of  hazard.  The  Inspector 
simply  departs— without  inspecting  the 
plant.  Yet  the  Assistant  Secretary  insists 
that  these  are  real  inspections. 

Like  the  economic  indicators,  the  OSHA 
Indicators  all  point  down;  inspections,  com- 
plaints, followups— down:  citations  and  pen- 
ilties— down:  field  personnel— down  by  272; 
OSHA  field  offices— one-third  closed  down. 

Nor  hits  OSHA  escaped  the  "new  Federal- 
ism" virus  that  eats  away  at  the  foundations 
pf  National  Government.  Greater  reliance 
on  State  OSHA  programs  is  the  order  of  the 
day— as  if  the  passage  of  OSHA  had  not 
been  occasioned  by  the  States'  Inability  or 
unwillingness  to  protect  worker  health  and 
safety. 

Let  the  administration  understand— and 
let  the  politicians  who  seelc  our  support  in 
this  election  year  understand— that  our 
commitment  to  the  survival  and  improve- 
ment of  OSHA  is  tenacious. 

We  will  defend  the  health  and  safety  of 
workers  anywhere— the  courts,  the  legisla- 
tures, the  bargaining  table,  the  streets,  if 
necessary,  and  wherever  public  opinion  is 
shaped. 

The  right  to  a  safe  and  healthful  work- 
place Is  as  basic  as  the<  right  to  freedom  of 
speech,  religion,  or  a  fair  and  speedy  trial. 
None  of  those  rights  should  be  subordinated 
to  the  supposed  right  to  make  profits. 

Mr.  Kirkland  concluded: 

We  face  a  hard  fight.  The  administra- 
tion's assault  on  OSHA  Is  only  part  of  a 
larger  assault  on  the  philosophy  and  pro- 
grams that  we  helped  to  shape  over  the  last 
half  century. 

D  1740 
GENERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.   GAYDOS.   Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 


may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MEDICARE  FINANCING 
LEGISLATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Frank)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  2  weeks 
ago,  during  our  initial  consideration  of 
the  first  budget  resolution,  the  House 
spoke  very  clearly,  in  adopting  the 
Oakar  amendment  to  that  resolution, 
that  it  would  not  tolerate  budget  re- 
ductions in  the  medicare  program. 
Today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  will  assure  the  solvency  of  the 
medicare  trust  fund  by  injecting  gen- 
eral revenues  into  that  fund.  These 
general  revenues  would  be  generated 
by  repeal  of  some  of  the  most  outra- 
geous provisions  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code— those  relating  to  tax  pref- 
erences for  oil  producers  and  royalty 
owners. 

We  have  a  moral  commitment  to  the 
health  of  our  Nation's  older  citizens 
and  medicare  is  perhaps  the  most  sig- 
nificant and  important  Federal  pro- 
gram helping  to  fulfill  that  commit- 
ment. Today.  26  million  older  persons 
and  3  million  disabled  persons  depend 
on  medicare  to  help  meet  their  health 
care  costs.  Sixty  percent  of  these 
beneficiaries  are  older  women.  As  im- 
portant as  medicare  is,  it  only  meets 
iietween  33  to  40  percent  of  the  health 
needs  of  older  Americans.  Clearly,  sig- 
nificant reductions  or  added  out-of- 
pocket  costs  for  beneficiaries  would  be 
a  tragedy  for  many  of  our  neediest  el- 
derly and  disabled  citizens. 

I  believe  it  is  the  height  of  folly  to 
look  to  reductions  in  medicare  benefits 
in  order  to  cut  Federal  expenditures 
when,  at  the  same  time,  we  have 
wholesale  giveaways  to  oil  companies 
existing  in  our  Tax  Code.  There  are  a 
number  of  provisions,  some  of  which 
passed  last  year  as  part  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act,  that  have 
little,  if  any,  economic  justification 
and  which  should  be  repealed.  I  am 
proposing  that  the  revenue  collected 
by  closing  these  loopholes  be  specifi- 
cally earmarked  and  directed  to  the 
Federal  hospital  trust  fund,  from 
which  medicare  is  financed. 

Last  year  I  joined  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Peter  Peyser)  and  74 
of  my  colleagues  in  proposing  to 
repeal  those  sections  of  ERTA  which 
amended  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act 
by  exempting  2  barrels  of  oil  per  day— 
3  starting  in  1985— for  royalty  owners, 
reducing  the  tax  on  newly  discovered 
oil  from  30  to  15  percent  over  5  years, 
and  exempting  stripper  oil  by  inde- 
pendent producers  altogether  from 
the  windfall  profit  tax.  These  three 
provisions     will     cost    the     Treasury 


$1,962  biUion  in  1983,  $2,333  billion  in 
1984,  and  $2,995  billion  in  1985  for  a  3 
year  total  of  $7.29  billion.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  would  also 
repeal  these  provisions.  These  massive, 
unjustified  exemptions  for  royalty 
owners  and  producers  were  motivated 
by  nothing  more  than  pure  political 
gamesmanship,  certainly  not  by  eco- 
nomics or  sound  energy  policy. 

In  addition  to  the  repeal  of  the 
ERTA  provisions,  I  am  also  proposing 
significant  changes  in  two  other  provi- 
sions of  the  code— the  percentage  de- 
pletion allowance  and  the  expensing 
of  intangible  drilling  costs.  Under  per- 
centage depletion,  independent  pro- 
ducers and  royalty  owners  are  given 
an  option  accorded  to  no  other  taxpay- 
ers in  our  country.  They  may  choose 
cost  depletion,  which  is  essentially  like 
straight  line  depreciation  available  to 
all  taxpayers  holding  capital  assets,  or 
percentage  depletion,  which  allows  a 
deduction  of  18  percent  of  gross  oil  re- 
lated income,  with  certain  restrictions. 

Since  percentage  depletion  can  be 
used  for  whatever  number  of  years  the 
oil  well  continues  to  produce,  we  are 
left  with  the  outrageous  result  that 
total  deductions  can  far  exceed  the 
taxpayer's  investment.  If  it  could  be 
demonstrated  that  percentage  deple- 
tion led  to  greatly  increased  produc- 
tion of  oil,  perhaps  it  could  be  justi- 
fied. However,  economists  question 
whether  percentage  depletion  has  any 
stimulative  effect  at  all  on  the  produc- 
tion of  oil.  Even  worse,  the  drain  on 
the  Treasury  is  tremendous:  $1.5  bil- 
lion each  year  in  1983  and  1984,  and 
$2.2  bUlion  in  1985  for  a  3-year  total  of 
$4.2  biUion. 

Another  preference  accorded  the  oil 
industry  is  the  allowance  of  expensing 
for  intangible  drilling  costs.  IDC's  in- 
clude drilling,  shooting  and  cleaning 
the  well,  draining,  roadmaking.  sur- 
veying and  geological  work  in  prepara- 
tion for  drilling,  construction  of  der- 
ricks, tank  pipelines  necessary  for 
drilling,  and  preparation  of  the  well 
for  production.  In  any  other  context, 
costs  like  these  would  be  treated  as 
capital  expenditures  and  depreciated 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  asset,  or  per- 
haps some  other  reasonable  fixed 
period  of  time  which  bears  some  rela- 
tion to  its  useful  life.  However,  IDC's 
can  be  expensed  in  the  first  year, 
which  results  in  a  tremendous  tax  de- 
ferral opportunity  for  the  oil  industry. 

Although  the  1976  Tax  Reform  Act 
restricted  the  use  of  IDC  expensing, 
the  tax  preference  is  still  very  much  in 
existence.  Analysis  by  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  has  concluded  that 
the  major  oil  companies,  who  comprise 
70  to  75  percent  of  those  using  this 
device,  can  absorb  the  increased  tax 
without  a  shortage  of  capital  if  the  ex- 
pensing option  were  eliminated.  The 
cost  to  the  Treasury  due  to  IDC  ex- 
pensing is  staggering:  $3.5  billion  in 
1983,  $7.7  biUion  in  1984,  and  $8.4  bU- 
lion in  1985  for  a  3-year  cost  of  $19.6 
biUion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  total  in  forgone 
revenue  represented  by  these  provi- 
sions equals  $6,962  billion  in  1983. 
$11,533  billion  in  1984,  and  $13,595  bil- 
lion in  1985  for  a  3-year  grand  total 
$32.09  biUion.  All  the  figures  I  have 
cited  were  generated  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Taxation. 

We  have  a  very  simple  choice:  We 
can  continue  to  waste  over  $32  billion 
over  the  next  3  years  on  tax  breaks  for 
the  oil  industry,  provisions  which  do 
little  to  stimulate  oil  production  or 
energy  independence.  Or  we  can  take 
that  sum  of  money  and  invest  it  In  our 
Nation's  elderly  and  disabled,  helping 
them  to  live  a  more  healthy  life.  The 
House  has  spoken  once  already  in 
adopting  the  Oakar  amendment,  de- 
claring that  the  health  care  needs  of 
our  older  citizens  are  important  than 
reconstructing  broken-down,  obsolete 
battleships.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
speak  once  again  and  pass  this  legisla- 
tion, demonstrating  that  our  commit- 
ment to  the  elderly  and  disabled  takes 
a  priority  than  giveways  to  the  oil  com- 
panies. 

A  chart  detailing  the  figures  dis- 
cussed herein  follows: 
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D  1750 
WAR  IN  LEBANON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Rahall)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  un- 
fortunate that  at  a  time  when  two 
major  world  leaders— Pope  John  Paul 
II  and  President  Reagan— are  travel- 
ing the  globe  advocating  world  peace, 
military  confrontation  is  raging  in  the 
South  Atlantic,  and  not  to  anyone's 
surprise,  in  the  Middle  East.  With 
these  two  wars,  the  fragile  climate  of 
world  peace  is  being  pushed  beyond 
the  point  of  reasonable  stability. 

Israel's  actions  are  troubling  since 
once  again  in  blitzkreig  fashion.  Israel 
has  chosen  a  time  when  world  atten- 
tion is  focused  elsewhere  to  strike  out 
in  the  name  of  self-defense.  It  is  fur- 
ther troubling  since  it  comes  at  a  time 
when  the  leaders  of  the  Western  de- 
mocracies are  struggling  with  world- 
wide economic  concerns  and  the 
growth  of  nuclear  weapons  supplies. 

All  peace-loving  people  of  the  world 
applaud  and  share  the  principal  ex- 
pressed by  President  Reagan  this  week 
in  his  speech  before  the  British  Parlia- 
ment that.  "Armed  aggression  must 


Aggressior 
of  where  it 


States  must 
what  it  is- 
been  long  p| 


not  be  allow  ;d  to  succeed."  It  is  even 
more  unf orti  mate  that  our  President's 
moments  of  glory  amid  world  sum- 
mitry and  gl  tter.  expected  and  aimed 
to  enhance  his  standing  back  home 
through  constant  leadoff  coverage  by 
our  media  i$  now  being  upstaged  by 
one  Mr.  Metiachem  Begin. 

While  Preident  Reagan's  comments 
were  made  ti  reference  to  the  Palk- 
lands  crisis,  jit  is  my  belief  that  the 
same  principfil  must  be  followed  in  the 
case  of  Isra^'s  invasion  using  massive 
numbers  of  ^oops.  into  Southern  Leb- 
anon—and Aow  much  further  than 
Southern  iebanon— indeed  further 
than  the  coijitry  of  Lebanon  itself. 

is  aggression,  regardless 
takes  place  or  who  insti- 
gates it.  Therefore  to  maintain  a  con- 
sistent for^gn  policy,  the  United 
call  Israel's  action  just 
invasion,  one  which  has 
mned.  To  say  it  is  in  re- 
sponse to  the  tragic  attempted  assassi- 
nation of  i^s  Ambassador  to  Great 
Britain,  is  tq  be  naive— at  best.  Even  if 
the  guilty  punatic  had  PLO  linlcs, 
which  still  lias  not  been  proven,  how 
can  the  PLO  be  expected  to  control  all 
the  crazy  ko<  )ks  of  the  world. 

Instead,  newspapers  throughout  this 
country  car  ry  headlines  that  state: 
"United  Sta  es  avoids  criticism  of  Is- 
raeli assaul  t,"  and  "United  States 
vetoes  Unit(!d  Nations  resolution  on 
sanctions  a{  ainst  Israel  on  a  14-to-l 
vote." 

Peace  is  he  issue.  Any  threat  to 
peace  or  use  of  military  force  to  obtain 
a  desired  go  il,  while  ignoring  the  pre- 
ferred couri  e  of  negotiation,  should 
and  must  no  ;  be  tolerated  anywhere  or 
by  any  nati  )n.  regardless  if  they  are 
friend  or  foe , 

It  is  becau!  e  of  the  blind  allegiance  to 
our  ally  Israel  by  administration  after 
administratipn  and  Congress  after  Con- 
gress that  thjat  country  now  feels  it  has 
a  free  hand  s  nd  one  that  uses  American 
firepower  ^ith  total  disregard  for 
America's  b;st  interests.  Even  if  the 
PLO  could  3e  annihilated.  America's 
best  interests  would  not  be  served. 
Peace  in  the  Middle  East  would  not  be 
achieved.  C>mmunism  would  not  be 
stopped.  Yes.  every  country  has  the 
right  to  self  defense,  but.  for  the  sake 
of  humanitj,  how  far  can  this  white- 
wash be  spriad. 

Being  of]  Lebanese  descent  and 
having  had!  the  opportunity  to  visit 
the  ravaged  land  of  my  grandparents, 
it  is  difficult  to  set  aside  emotion. 

To  see  libt^ries  and  public  facilities 
built  with  n  y  grandparents  money  oc- 
cupied, at  Idast  until  recently  as  PLO 
headquartei  s.  is  a  taxing  thought.  To 
see  hospital  s.  now  completely  obliter- 
ated and  c  ammunities  cut  off  with 
even  the  bare  necessities  of  life,  is 
emotionally  draining  to  say  the  least. 

I  call  on  his  administration  and  on 
this  Congre  ss  to  put  some  real  teeth 
into  what  w ;  often  publicly  state  as  so- 
lutions to  tHe  "problem"  in  Lebanon. 
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Yes.  let  us  strergthen  the  Lebanese 
Central  Govemraent  and  army  so  the 
Lebanese  can  con  :rol  Lebsuion  without 
proxy  leaders  actually  controlled  by 
Syria  or  Israel  qr  the  PLO.  or  even 
between  the  above. 
Yes.  let  us  recqgnize  the  territorial 
sovereignty  of  l^banon  as  one  coun- 
try, indivisible.  Yes.  let  us  stop  the 
continued  injections  of  poisonous  fire- 
power and  money  from  outside  powers 
to  the  various  selfish  and  jealous  mili- 
tias within  Lebanon.  Yes.  let  us  put 
teeth  into  our  demands  that  all  mili- 
tary forces  withdraw  from  Lebanon 
and  a  cease-fire  oe  inmiediately  under- 
taken. 

Lebanon  has  survived  decades  of  in- 
ternal political  a|id  religious  factional- 
ism fueled  by  sdlfish  outside  powers. 
For  over  a  decade  now.  Lebanon  has 
found  itself  the  destitute  guardian  of 
an  orphaned  and  determined  people 
who  are  legitimately  seeking  a  long 
lost  homeland,  not  refusing  help  from 
anyone  willing  toj  give  them  the  time  of 
day.  The  Lebanese  devastation  will  not 
be  solved  until  tae  Palestinian  issue  is 
met  head-on.  Situated  as  it  is  in  the 
Arab  world,  the  peace-loving  country 
of  Lebanon  hasjlong  been  caught  in 
the  crossfire  of  Israel's  alleged  claims 
and  fears  of  an  ever-expanding  Syria, 
further  threatening  Israel's  security 
and  Syria's  alleged  claims  and  fears  of 
Israel's  desire  to  further  annex  Leba- 
non through  further  Golan  Heights 
and  West  Bank  tvpe  settlements. 

Will  Israel  stop  its  maddening  surge, 
already  much  deeper  than  they  origi- 
nally announced,  into  Lebanon  inflict- 
ing hundreds  of  deaths  upon  children, 
mothers,  and  inhocent  citizens  under 
the  guise  of  self-defense  against  ter- 
rorists? 


Will     Israel 
from  Lebanon  as 


withdraw     completely 
it  has  stated  it  would 


or  will  further  v;  ctory  flings  by  Mena- 
chem  Begin  be  witnessed  to  display 
the  Israel  flag  ov  er  Lebanese  cities? 

Or  will  Israel  I  continue  until  they 
control  the  lifelne  to  Lebanon,  the 
Litani  River?  Mrl  Speaker,  I  only  wish 
the  "peace  for  G^alilee"  carnage  would 
cease  for  all  humenity's  sake. 


Although  a  biu 
desire  of  this 
tain  leverage  ovetr 
to      imdercut 
Habib's    current 
However,  it  is 
tion  and  recogni^ 
has  gotten  us  ii 
lasting   comprehensive 
Middle  East. 


foggy,  I  can  see  the 
administration  to  main- 
Israel  and  strive  not 
Ambassador      Phillip 
negotiating    efforts. 
t|me  to  publicly  ques- 
where  this  strategy 
the  past  as  far  as  a 
peace   in   the 


Yes.  we  had  a 
at  the  height  of 
sile  crisis.  The 
relatively  long 
go  in  the  Middle 
PLO  fail  to  reacjt 
To  many 
to  take  a  turn 


and 


observ  jrs, 


zease-f  ire  last  summer 
the  Israeli-Syrian  mis- 
ensuing  months  were 
calm  as  cease-fires 
East.  We  saw  the 
to  teasing  by  Israel, 
the  PLO  appeared 
toward  a  more  moder- 
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ate.  restrained,  and  calm  approach  and 
seemed  to  be  on  its  best  behavior  in  a 
long  while. 

I  am  certainly  not  advocating  any 
return  to  violent,  aggressive  actions 
that  characterize  certain  radical  ele- 
ments of  the  PLO. 

And  I  have  personally  expressed  my 
desire  to  Yassar  Arafat  to  see  the  PLO 
recognize  Israel  and  its  right  to  exist 
within  secure  boundaries— an  action 
for  which  there  certainly  must  be  a 
quid  pro  quo. 

But  I  believe,  in  conclusion  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  it  is  time  for  this  admin- 
istration and  this  Congress  to  publicly 
question  how  this  free  hand  we  have 
given  Israel,  how  this  moderate  reac- 
tion and  failure  to  get  tough,  so  often 
referred  to  during  campaign  time,  has 
furthered  America's  desire  for  a  just 
and  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  on  introducing  a  resolution  today 
that  I  think  is  in  the  best  interests  of 
world  peace  and  certainly  in  the  inter- 
est of  the  people  who  are  suffering  so 
greatly  in  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  deplore  violence  of 
any  kind.  I  deplore  the  senseless  vio- 
lence in  El  Salvador,  the  Falklands. 
and  certainly  Lebanon.  I  deplore  vio- 
lence, whether  it  is  done  by  the  PLO. 
the  Syrians,  the  Lebanese  themselves, 
or  the  Israelis. 

I  honestly  believe  that  the  majority 
of  these  people  in  the  Middle  East 
want  peace.  I  think  the  men.  women, 
and  children  who  live  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  particularly  in  Lebanon, 
want  peace.  But  I  have  come  to  believe 
that  the  leadership  in  the  Middle  East 
does  not  want  peace,  and  indeed  there 
Is  a  void  of  leadership  on  the  part  of 
our  own  Government  in  a  quest  for 
peace.  The  most  prominent  example 
currently  is  in  the  case  of  Lebanon. 
The  blatant  invasion  of  Lebanon  by 
Israel  violates  the  territorial  integrity, 
sovereignty,  and  political  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon.  Lebanon  has  always 
been  oiw  ally.  In  less  than  a  week, 
many  thousands  of  casualties  have  re- 
sulted and  thousands  more  have  been 
injured.  Some  estimate  that  10,000 
people  have  been  killed  in  Lebanon. 
And  most  of  these  victims  are  not  part 
of  the  PLO  and  not  part  of  any  per- 
suasion, they  are  civilians.  They  are 
the  men.  women,  and  children  who  are 
native  Lebanese.  Yes.  they  are  Chris- 
tian. Yes.  they  are  Moslem.  Life  is  life 
irrespective  of  their  religious  persua- 
sion. 

Besides  the  other  homeless  refugees 
in  Lebanon,  there  are  now  native  Leb- 
anese who  are  refugees  and  so  we 
know  that  the  bombs  strike  Christian 
as  well  as  Moslems. 


This  should  be  of  special  concern  to 
this  Congress  and  to  the  American 
people. 

The  invasion  which  purports  to  en- 
hance Israel's  security,  in  fact,  in  my 
judgment,  does  great  harm  to  the 
long-term  security  interests  of  Israel 
which  most  of  us  are  very  interested 
in. 

The  violence  generates  ever  greater 
hostility  which  serves  to  galvanize  the 
Arab  opposition. 

Already  there  is  evidence  that  Iraq 
wants  to  end  its  war  with  Iran  in  order 
to  enter  the  fray  against  Israel. 

Another  generation  of  displaced  ref- 
ugees will  be  convinced  that  the  only 
way  to  a  solution  for  their  homeless- 
ness  is  to  answer  violence  with  vio- 
lence. 

For  the  sake  of  Israel,  for  the  sake 
of  Lebanon,  for  the  sake  of  the  entire 
Middle  East,  indeed  for  the  sake  of  the 
world,  our  President  should  speak  out 
before  the  war  even  further  escalates. 
The  United  States  is  the  supplier  of  an 
overwhelming  proportion  of  Israeli 
weapons  and  other  assistance.  We  are 
in  a  position  to  demand  a  halt  to  this 
invasion. 

President  Carter  was  able  to  do  so  in 
1978  by  threatening  to  invoke  the  pro- 
visions of  the  U.S.  Arms  Export  Con- 
trol Act  when  Israel  entered  Lebanon 
with  its  armed  forces. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
for  the  Record  an  article  by  Evanr 
and  Novak  on  this  very  subject. 

The  article  says: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  9.  1982] 

Will  Reagan  Curb  Israel? 

(Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Embarrassed  and  undercut  by  Israel's  in- 
vasion of  Lebanon  as  the  last  mishap  ruin- 
ing his  European  grand  tour.  President 
Reagan  has  been  advised  to  respond  toughly 
or  risk  the  further  labeling  of  his  adminis- 
tration as  irrelevant  in  world  affairs.  That 
advice  comes  from  senior  Republicans  in 
Congress,  mid-level  State  Department  offi- 
cials and  influential  outsiders  with  access  to 
the  president.  They  are  furious  that  Prime 
Minister  Menachem  Begin  would  use  the 
false  pretext  of  an  alleged  PLO  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  an  Israeli  diplomat  for  its 
long-planned  invasion  at  a  most  embarrass- 
ing time  for  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  weapon  in  Reagan's  hand  that  he  is 
being  advised  to  use  forthwith  is  a  law  for- 
bidding Israel  to  employ  U.S.  Arms  except 
in  "legitimate"  self-defense.  Yet  considering 
past  reluctance  by  Reagan  and  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig  to  confront  Begin, 
nobody  is  betting  that  the  president  will  use 
that  weapon— as  the  maligned  Jimmy 
Carter  did.  When  Begin  first  invaded  Leba- 
non in  strength  in  the  spring  of  1978,  Carter 
used  the  law  to  force  Israel  out.  Begin  or- 
dered Israeli  withdrawal,  but  U.S.  satellite 
photography  quickly  revealed  the  presence 
of  U.S.  supplied  armor  still  inside  Lebanon. 
Carter  wrote  Begin  a  short,  stem  note  warn- 
ing that  XSJS.  weapons  flow  would  stop  im- 
mediately if  the  tanks  were  not  pulled  out. 
Begin  complained,  but  did  what  Carter  de- 
manded. 

Begin  is  weaker  today.  What's  more,  only 
a  minority  of  American  politicians  believes 


the  Israeli  claim  that  the  PLO  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  shooting  of  Israel's  esteemed  am- 
bassador to  Britain,  a  claim  used  to  Justify 
Israel's  invasion.  U.S.  officials  accept  the 
findings  of  a  British  investigation  that  the 
PLO  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 

Begin's  decision  to  strike  into  Lebanon 
came  at  the  worst  of  times  In  Ronald  Rea- 
gan's effort  to  show  himself  capable  of  lead- 
ing the  Free  World.  The  dismal  backdrop  in- 
cludes U.S.  failure  to  mediate  the  Falkland 
Islands  crisis.  Reagan's  failure  to  soften 
Margaret  Thatcher's  demands  against  Ar- 
gentina and  failure  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration to  get  its  way  with  its  summit  part- 
ners in  Paris  last  week  on  cutting  Western 
credits  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  That  explains 
warnings  to  the  president  that  if  he  pulls 
punches  with  Israel,  he  risks  ridicule— from 
both  allies  and  enemies.  But  will  Reagan 
take  the  next  step  and  send  a  letter  to  Con- 
gress suspending  all  shipments  of  American 
weapons?  Given  the  record  of  the  first  18 
months  of  the  Reagan  administration, 
nobody  can  be  sure— a  doubt  steeped  in  mel- 
ancholy for  the  free  world. 

The  world  is  watching  to  see  wheth- 
er we  will  now  issue  Prime  Minister 
Began  a  blank  check  or  whether  we 
will  insist  on  his  honoring  the  terms 
under  which  we  supply  his  country 
the  arms  and  other  assistance  during  a 
time  when  we  are  preoccupied  with 
the  issue  of  nuclear  war. 

We  must  keep  in  mind  that  any  con- 
flict in  the  Middle  East  has  the  poten- 
tial of  drawing  the  super  powers  into  a 
face-to-face  confrontation  that  could 
escalate  into  a  general  war  within  a 
matter  of  days,  indeed  even  hours. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  call  to  your 
attention  and  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues an  article  that  I  could  not  be- 
lieve, quite  honestly.  It  was  an  editori- 
al that  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  entitled.  "Ever  Greater  IsraeL" 
I  want  to  quote  one  sentence  from  it. 

It  said.  "Peace  is  the  issue,  not  Leba- 
non." It  said.  "There  is  no  Lebanon  or 
plausible  plan  to  revive  it." 

I  want  the  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times  to  tell  the  natives  who  live  in 
Lebanon  that  there  is  no  country  of 
Lebanon  and  indeed  tell  the  3  million 
Americans  who  are  of  Lebanese  de- 
scent that  there  is  no  Lebanon.  Tell 
the  millions  of  Lebanese  throughout 
the  world  that  there  is  no  Lebanon. 
This  is  the  attitude  you  see  that  some 
people  take  about  how  easily  exploit- 
able Lebanon  is. 

So  I  say  for  the  sake  of  Lebanon  and 
Israel,  indeed,  the  world.  I  call  upon 
the  President  to  demonstrate  his  lead- 
ership. Going  horseback  riding  with 
the  Queen  while  thousands  of  people 
in  Lebanon  are  being  killed  and 
maimed  is  despicable.  Why  is  the 
President  and  the  administration  mys- 
teriously silent  on  this  issue?  Surely  it 
is  not  in  the  interest  of  peace. 

So  I  want  to  urge  our  President  and 
the  administration  and  Members  of 
Congress  to  exert  our  leadership  abili- 
ty and  indicate  our  absolute  chagrin 
that  this  invasion  has  taken  place  and 
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the  unfortunate  killing  that  is  taking 
place  In  Lebanon  and  say  to  the  Leba- 
nese people  and  to  the  people 
throughout  the  world  that  Lebanon  is 
not  expendable  and  it  certainly  de- 
serves our  support  in  this  time  of  abso- 
lute need. 

I  want  to  commend  my  friend  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  introduction  of 
this  very  important  and  courageous 
resolution. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  the  comments  that  she  has 
made  and  want  to  associate  myself 
with  those  comments  and  certainly  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  her  as  well  as 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
PiMDLEY);  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  CROCKETT);  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Savage);  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Bo  wen); 
the  gentleman  from  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia (Mr.  Pauhtrot);  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KEY);  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Dtmallt)  and  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers)  who 
have  joined  with  me  in  sponsoring  this 
House  concurrent  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Reso- 
lution 509  should  be  implemented  im- 
mediately and  unconditionally  and 
reaffirming  that  the  territorial  integri- 
ty, sovereignty,  and  political  independ- 
ence of  Lebanon  must  be  maintained. 

D  1800 
Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Yes;  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  wanted  to  point  out 
that  in  the  resolution  that  the  gentle- 
man and  I  and  others  have  sponsored 
that  we  insist  and  urge-that  all  foreign 
combat  forces  be  withdrawn  form  Leb- 
anon and  that  we  urge  that  all  parties 
immediately  and  simultaneously  cease 
their  military  activities,  not  only 
within  Lebanon,  but  across  the  Leba- 
nese-Israeli border  and  immediately 
seek  peace  through  negotiation. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  point  out 
that  this  resolution,  while  it  certainly 
chastises  Israel's  activities,  calls  for  all 
parties,  and  that  includes  the  PLO, 
the  Syrians,  and  the  Lebanese,  as  well 
as  the  Israelis,  to  cease  their  activities, 
their  military  activities,  and  to  seek 
peace  through  negotiation. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  for  her  comments. 
She  certainly  makes  a  well-intentioned 
point. 

As  one  of  the  drafters  of  this  resolu- 
tion, that  was  a  concern  of  mine  that 
we  do  include  that  language,  that  all 
foreign  combat  forces  be  withdrawn 
from  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  time  that  all  powers  in  the 
region  and  in  the  entire  international 
community  realize  that  Lebanon  is  not 
expendable,  as  the  gentlewoman  has 
stated  in  her  comments,  and  that  the 
Lebanese  problem  will  not  be  solved 
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until  all  foices  withdraw  from  Leba- 
non, until  tnere  is  a  national  reconcili- 
ation and  a!  discussion  among  all  the 
various  factions  within  the  country  of 
Lebanon  itself  and  their  willingness  to 
support  the  jcentral  government  of  the 
country  of  Lebanon  and  in  that 
manner  foreign  powers  can  be  kept 
from  reentering  that  country  in  the 
years  aheadi 

I  might  a^d,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
gentleman  f^om  Illinois  (Mr.  PindlSy) 

to  remain  and  participate 
in  this  spe<ial  order,  but  because  of 
previous   co  nmitments   had   to  leave 

to  express  his  association 
with  the  rei  tiarks  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  ijnd  myself  during  this  spe- 
cial order. 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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MARKET  tNG 


lYMPIA  COINS:  FANCY 
CANNOT        CON- 
BUY 


BAp 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  (*der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frort  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  flor  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNtJNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  an  lAmerican  coin  collector 
brought  a  very  interesting  packet  of 
information  to  my  attention.  It  con- 
tained a  cQlorful  brochure,  an  order 
blank  and  feveral  other  pieces  of  lit- 
erature, aq  aimed  at  promoting  a 
unique  nuriismatic  adventure— Greek 
Olympia  ccins.  These  coins  are  being 
marketed  on  Numinvest  Corp..  a  sub- 
sidiary of  the  Paris-based  internation- 
al bankers.  Lazard  Preres,  an  organiza- 
tion that  winted  to  market  U.S.  Olym- 
pic commemorative  coins. 

As  you  know,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives j  recently  approved  my 
Olympic  coin  proposal  by  a  vote  of  302 
to  84.  Thisjplan  calls  for  the  minting 
of  two  silvtr  dollars  and  one  gold  10- 
dollar  coin]  to  be  sold  directly  to  the 
public  by  ihe  mint.  The  House  vote 
signaled  an  overwhelming  rejection  of 
a  rival  proposal  that  called  for  the 
minting  of '  17  coins  to  be  sold  to  the 
public  through  private  marketers. 

I  vehemently  objected  to  the  private 
marketing  plan  because  it  had  all  the 
ingredients-  of  a  first-class  ripoff:  Too 
many  coin^  issued  with  nontraditional 
face  valuei  a  prohibitively  high  price 
tag  and  anjenormous  potential  for  pri- 
vate profiteering  at  the  expense  of  our 
ithletes.  If  Numinvest's 
ire  is  any  indication  of  how 
have  approached  the  mar- 
ir  Olympic  commemorative 
suspicions  were  well-fovmd- 


colns   shown    In   this   brochure   were 
based  on  ancient  works  of  art. 

After  perusing  the  leaflet  a  bit 
longer,  I  decided  to  look  more  closely 
at  the  information  on  the  coins  them- 
selves. And  thi^  is  where  the  story 
really  gets  interfestlng.  This  pamphlet 
merely  describes  the  first  series  of 
coins— there  are  two  more  to  come. 
These  coins  can]  only  be  purchased  in 
sets  of  either  tnree  sliver  or  two  gold 
coins.  So.  If  you]  want  to  buy  just  one 
coin,  you  are  oun  of  luck. 

Although  th^  brochure  contains 
quotes  like  "Thise  coins  have  already 
captured  the  Interest  and  admiration 
of  experts  aroiaid  the  world  due  to 
their  historical  I  significance,  beauty, 
ttall  and  affordable 
their  generous  pre- 
;ent."  these  coins  are 
lu  would  call  a  good 
lilver  coins  in  uncircu- 
lated condition  costs  $64.50;  the  same 
coins  in  proof  condition  are  $93.  Based 
on  current  exchange  rates  and  silver 
prices,  these  coins  have  a  total  face 
value  of  $13.14  and  contain  bullion 
That  is  an  incredible 
markup,  ranglnj  from  390  percent  to 
608  percent  ovef  the  intrinsic  value  of 
the  coins. 
The  gold  colni  are  priced  In  a  similar 
are  available  only  in 
with  a  set  of  two  going 


Olympic 
Greek  ven 
they  woul 
keting  of 
coins,  my 
ed. 

When  I 
Coins   br 


attention    to 
price  In  light 
clous  metal  cor 
hardly  what  yq 
value.  A  set  of 


pened  the  Greek  Olympia 
hure.  I  was  immediately 
struck  by  the  slick  packaging.  There  is 
absolutely  no  way  to  deny  It— this  Is 
an  impressive  brochure.  The  photo- 
graphs are  clear,  the  layout  bold  and 
the  text  of  the  copy  persuasive.  It  Is 
filled  with]  reference  to  the  history  of 
the  modern  Olympics  and  their  Greek 
heritage,  indeed,  the  designs  for  the 


fashion.  They 
proof  condition 


for  $527.70.  These  coins  have  a  face 
value  of  $116  and  contain  bullion 
worth  $176  at  today's  gold  prices.  The 
consumer  is  paving  three  times  the  in- 
trinsic value  of   he  coins. 

sst 


of  three  silver  and 

I  coins  in  proof  condi- 

tag  of  $620.70.  For  this 

consumer  receives  $184  worth 

met  il  and  coins  with  a  face 


A  complete 
two  gold  series 
tlon  has  a  price 
sum  the 
of  precious 
value  of  $129 

One  should  keep  in  mind  that  these 
figures  represent  the  cost  of  owning 
only  one  series  bf  coins  In  proof  condi- 
tion. The  actual  cost  of  participating 
In  the  program!  could  be  considerably 
higher  since  there  are  three,  three- 
coin  series  eacn  of  proof  and  uncircu- 
lated silver  coins  and  three,  two-coin 
sets  of  proof]  gold  coins.  Indeed, 
owning  a  complete  set  of  the  coins 
would  cost  $2,066.  The  24  coins  In  the 
complete  set  wjould  have  a  combined 
face  value  of  only  $427  and  contain 
8577.  These  figures  cer- 
brochure's  claim  that 
affordable  collection." 

Contrary  to  I  the  marketers'  claim 
that  "The  Gre^k  Olympia  coin  collec- 
tion is  sure  to  be  sought  after  by  col- 
lectors as  the  f  a^t  authentic  coin  Issue 
of  Its  kind,"  these  coins  are  not  likely 
to  appreciate  in  value.  The  Greek 
Olympia  coins Jare  what  experts  call 
pseudo-coins,  'f'hat  means  that  the 
coins,  although  they  officially  have 
legal  tender  status,  are  really  more 
like  medallions  since  their  face  values 
and  technical  ^ecifications  are  artifi- 
cial and  arbitra  ry.  As  a  result,  they  are 


bullion  worth 
talnly  refute  tl 
"this  Is  truly 


not  attractive  to  coin  collectors.  Nu- 
mismatists tell  me  that  the  coins  are 
not  likely  to  be  worth  any  more  than 
their  bullion  value.  Thus,  the  consum- 
er is  paying  over  $2,000  for  bullion 
worth  only  $577. 
One  piece  of  literature  states  that— 
Three  percent  of  the  face  value  realized 
from  the  sale  of  the  coins  in  the  United 
States  and  Canada  will  go  to  their  respec- 
tive Olympic  teams  and  athletic  federations. 
Therefore,  as  a  subscriber  to  this  collection 
-you  become,  in  a  real  sense,  a  participant  in 
one  of  man's  oldest  and  noblest  traditions. 

If  someone  purchased  these  coins  in 
order  to  support  our  amateur  athletes, 
he  or  she  would  be  sorely  disappoint- 
ed. Spending  either  $64.50  or  $93  for 
one  series  of  the  sliver  coins  would 
yield  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  ex- 
actly 39  cents.  Our  amateur  athletes 
would  receive  $3.47  from  the  $527.70 
one  spent  on  a  set  of  gold  coins.  If  one 
paid  $2,056  for  the  entire  series  of 
coins,  the  net  to  our  athletes  would  be 
$12.75.  This  is  hardly  a  cost-efficient 
means  of  supporting  amateur  athlet- 
ics. 

I  soon  realized  that  the  slick  packag- 
ing was  a  vain  attempt  at  disguising 
the  shortcomings  of  the  product  itself. 
You  may  in  fact  be  wondering  exactly 
what  it  Is  that  Greek  Olympia  coins 
are  commemorating.  I  wondered  the 
same  thing  as  I  was  leafing  through 
the  brochure. 

The  marketers  go  to  extreme 
lengths  discussing  the  Greek  Olympic 
tradition— undoubtedly  in  the  hope 
that  you  will  think  that  these  are 
Greek  Olympic  coins.  They  are  not. 
These  coins  are  being  struck  to  com- 
memorate the  1982  Pan-European 
Games  to  be  held  in  Athens.  Neverthe- 
less, you  would  have  an  extremely  dif- 
ficult time  figuring  this  out  from  the 
sales  material.  One  piece  of  literature 
mentioned  the  word  "Olympic"  or  its 
derivatives  23  times;  there  was  only 
one  reference  to  the  Pan-European 
Games.  Apparently,  this  ploy  can  be 
very  effective.  The  person  who  sent 
me  this  material  attached  a  note  that 
began  "Enclosed  find  letter  I  received 
on  Greek  Olympic  coins." 

As  you  can  see.  this  Is  a  clear  case  of 
misleading  advertising.  The  coins  are 
grossly  overpriced,  worthless  to  collec- 
tors, useless  as  a  means  of  raising 
money  for  amateur  athletes,  and  have 
absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Olympics.  Given  the  history  of  pri- 
vately marketed  commemorative  coins, 
I  should  not  have  been  surprised  by 
this  latest  commemorative  coin 
scheme. 

Throughout  the  entire  Olympic  coin 
controversy,  I  warned  this  Congress 
about  the  inadvisability  of  allowing 
the  consortium  formed  by  Lazard 
Preres  and  Occidental  Petroleum  to 
market  our  Olympic  coins.  The  Greek 
Olympia  program  is  a  clear  example  of 
that.  The  House  vote  signaled  a  clear 
mandate  to  keep  these  people  out  of 
our  program.  However,  although  the 
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House  has  endorsed  a  Government- 
run  program,  the  full  Congress  and 
the  administration  have  not  yet  con- 
curred. If  they  retreat  from  the  House 
position  and  favor  the  private  mar- 
keters, we  may  very  well  end  up  with  a 
Greek  Olympia-type  program.  If  that 
happens,  these  marketers  will  make 
huge  profits  at  the  expense  of  both 
the  American  consumer  and  our  ama- 
teur athletes. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
5922 

Mr.  WHITTEN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing conference  report  and  state- 
ment on  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  supplemental  aopropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes: 

CONKERENCE  REPORT  (H.  RePT.  NO.  97-605) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  disa- 
greeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5922)  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  and  for  other  purposes," 
having  met,  after  full  and  free  conference, 
have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recom- 
mend to  their  respective  Houses  as  follows: 
That  the  Senate  recede  from  its  amend- 
ments numbered  6,  18.  25,  43.  44,  49,  53.  and 
58. 

That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment  to   the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  1,  4,  8,  9,  10,  11,  15,  17,  28,  35,  36. 
38.  41,  42,  45,  and  50,  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Amendment  numbered  5: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 5,  and  agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
proposed      by     said     amendment      insert 
tS 7,62 1,000;  and   the  Senate  agree  to   the 
same. 
Amendment  numbered  7: 
That  the  House  recede  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 7.   and   agree  to  the  same  with  an 
amendment,    as    follows:    In    lieu    of   the 
sum   proposed   by   said   amendment  Insert 
(5,650,000:  and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
The  committee  of  conference   report   in 
disagreement  amendments  numbered  2,  3, 
12,  13,  14,  16,  18a,  19,  20,  21,  22,  23,  24,  26. 
27,  29,  30,  31,  32.  33.  34,  37.  39,  40,  46,  47,  48, 
51,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  and 
65. 

Jamie  L.  Whitten. 
Edward  P.  Boland. 
William  H.  Natcher, 
Neal  Smith 
(except    amendment 
No.  49), 
Joseph  P.  Adoabbo. 
Clarence  D.  Long, 
Sidney  R.  Yates 
(except    as    to    the 
action       of       the 
House       conferees 
on  amendment  No. 
62), 
Edward  R.  Roybal, 
Tom  Bevill, 
Adam  Benjamin. 
Vic  Fazio, 
Silvio  O.  Conte. 
Joseph  M.  McDade. 
Jack  Edwards 
(only   as   to   amend- 
ment No.  63), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
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Mark  Hatfield. 
Ted  Stevens, 
Lowell  P.  Weickkr. 
James  A,  McClure, 
Jake  Garn, 
Harrison  Schmitt, 
Thad  Cochran, 
Mark  Andrews. 
James  Abdnor, 
Allen  Specter, 
Robert  Kasten, 
Alphonse  D'Amato, 
Mack  Mattingly 

(except    for    amend- 
ment No.  16). 
William  Proxmire, 
John  C.  Stennis 

(except    for    amend- 
ment No.  49), 
Daniel  K.  Inoitye. 
Ernest  F.  Hollings 

(except    for    amend- 
ment No.  49). 
Thomas  F.  Eacleton. 
Lawton  Chiles 

(except    for    amend- 
ment No.  49), 
Patrick  J.  Leahy, 
Dennis  DeConcini, 
Walter  D.  Huddleston, 
quentin  burdick, 
Dale  Bumpers 

(except    for    amend- 
ment No.  49), 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Joint  Explanatory  Statement  or  the 
Committee  of  Conference 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5922).  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit 
the  following  joint  statement  to  the  House 
and  the  Senate  in  explanation  of  the  effect 
of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  managers 
and  recommended  in  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report: 

TITLE  I 
CHAPTER  I-DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 
Employment  and  Training  Administration 
employment  and  training  assistance 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates 
$63,000,000  for  the  summer  youth  employ- 
ment program  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  bill  included  no  funds  for  this. 

community  service  employment  for  older 
americans 

Amendment  No.  2:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Community  Service  Employment  for  Older 
Americans 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Americans", 
$210,572,000,  of  which  $168,457,600  shaU  be 
for  national' grants  or  contracts  with  public 
agencies  and  public  or  private  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations under  paragraph  (IXA)  of  sec- 
tion 506(a>  of  the  Older  Americans  Act  of 
1965,  as  amended,  and  $42,114,400  shall  be 
for  grants  to  States  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
section  5061a)  of  said  Act 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amenclment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
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DEPARTMENT  OP  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

HxALTH  Services  AommsTRATioN 

HEALTH  SERVICES 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

Hem.™  Ssr  vices  Admimstkation 
health  services 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
Services",  teo.OSO.OOO,  of  which  $3,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated Facilities  previously  funded  under 
section  SOZIa)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health  Serv- 
ices Block  Grant/,  but  for  which  termina- 
tion of  such  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

No  similar  provision  was  included  in  the 
House  bill.  The  additional  amounts  agreed 
to  include  $33,850,000  for  community  health 
centers,  $24,480,000  for  the  Maternal  and 
Child  Health  Block  Grant  and  $3,500,000 
for  certain  university  affiliated  facilities 
specified  in  the  Senate  bill  of  which 
$1,750,000  shall  be  derived  from  funds  avail- 
able under  the  Sec.  502b  set-aside  provision. 
Health  Resources  Administration 

Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  an  addi- 
tional amount  of  $1,000,000  for  nursing  re- 
search grants  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
The  House  bill  contained  no  funds  for  this. 

Assistant  Secretary  por  Human 
Development  Services 

WORK  incentives 

Amendment       No.        5:       Appropriates 

$57,621,000  for  work  incentives  instead  of 

$76,842,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 

$38,400,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Social  Seccritt  Administration 

repugee  and  entrant  assistance 

Amendment  No.  6:  Restores  appropriation 
of  $23,340,000  for  refugee  and  entrant  as- 
sistance as  proposed  by  the  House.  Repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  States  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Congress 
the  possibility  of  a  significant  shortfall  in 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  available  for  cash  and 
medical  assistance  provided  to  refugees. 
This  potential  shortfall  relates  to  payments 
fully  authorized  under  the  March  12,  1982 
regulation  and  is  completely  separate  from 
the  issue  covered  by  amendment  numbered 
6.  In  response  to  this  claim,  the  E>epartment 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  has  recently 
completed  a  review  of  State  costs  which  in- 
dicate that  current  appropriations  appear  to 
be  adequate.  Negotiations  between  the  Fed- 
eral government  and  the  States  to  resolve 
this  dispute  are  continuing.  While  hopeful 
that  additional  funds  will  not  be  required, 
the  conferees  want  to  state  clearly  that  1982 
funding  currently  available  has  been  pro- 
vided based  on  a  policy  of  100  percent  reim- 
bunement  of  eligible  costs.  Should  current 
appropriations  be  inadequate,  they  expect 
the  Administration  to  submit  a  supplemen- 
tal or  amended  1983  request  to  cover  all  le- 
gitimate claims. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

Departmental  Management 

salaries  and  expenses 

Amendment       No.        7f       Appropriates 
$5,650,000  instead  of  $4,650,000  as  proposed 


by  the  House  4nd  $6,550,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.       j 

The  conferees  have  agreed  to  an  appropri- 
ation of  $5.65(1000  for  Departmental  Man- 
agement, Salaries  and  Expenses,  within  the 
Department  of  Education.  This  appropri- 
ation is  to  coiier  costs  associated  with  the 
administration  lof  the  Pell  grant  program. 

Of  the  total  provided,  $4,650,000  is  to  be 
used  to  pay  foi-  Pell  grant  processing  costs. 
The  Department  of  Education's  original 
budget  request  for  processing  costs  underes- 
timated the  aejtual  cost  for  data  processing 
of  Pell  grant  a|>plications.  Without  this  sup- 
plemental, the  Department  would  be  unable 
to  proceed  with  processing  of  applications 
without  havlni  to  furlough  large  numbers 
of  Education  Department  employees. 

The  additioiial  $1,000,000  would  be  used 
by  the  Department  to  validate  roughly  half 
of  the  Pell  gfant  applications  to  prevent 
overawards  anti  underawards  to  Pell  grant 
recipients.       T 

This  procediB-e  would  require  the  parents 
of  Pell  grant!  applicants  or  the  students 
themselves,  to(  submit  IRS  1040  forms  to 
verify  Income  Information  on  Pell  grant  ap- 
plications selected  for  validation.  The  De- 
partment has  information  indicating  that 
erroneous  awards  of  up  to  $100,000,000  have 
resulted  from  imisreporting  of  income  data 
on  student  apijlications. 

The  conferees  support  the  Department's 
effort  to  reduie  error  rates,  and  direct  that 
this  money  beltargeted  toward  validation  of 
those  applicants  who  statistically  are  most 
likely  to  be  in  Irror. 

The  conferef s  are  agreed  that  the  Depart- 
ment should  validate  100  percent  of  Pell 
grant  applications  in  administering  the  ap- 
propriation fo^  fiscal  year  1983  and  subse- 
quent years  fof  this  program. 

Before  proc^ding  with  the  expanded  par- 
tial validationk>f  Pell  grant  applications,  the 
Department  of  Education  will  take  steps  td 
guarantee  th^t  confidentiality  and  privacy 
related  to  the  tax  forms  submitted  is  strictly 
protected.  C(*iferees  expect  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  to  work  closely  with  the 
concerned  Hotase  and  Senate  committees  in 
carrying  out  this  directive. 

ciAL  Institutions 

WARD  UNIVERSITY 

No.  8:  Deletes  $5,808,000  pro- 
ouse. 

s  are  agreed  that  the  supple- 
of  $5,808,000  for 
be   considered   as 
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headings  proposed  by 
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Amendment  No. 
posed  by  the  Senai 
amended  to  delete 
funds,  instead  of  t; 
the  House. 

Amendment  No 
disagreement.  The 


part  of  a  fiiture  supplemental  appropri- 
ations bill.  The  conferees  are  cognizant  of 
the  funding  needs  of  Howard  University  and 
other  st>ecial  Institutions  as  a  result  of  the 
four  percent  reduction  imposed  by  the  1982 
continuing  resolution.  Restoration  of  those 
funds,  while  hot  of  an  urgent  natiu^.  will 
nonetheless  be  given  careful  consideration 
in  the  near  f\iure. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

CORPORATIpN  POR  PUBLIC  BROADCASTING 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  PUND 

Amendment  No.  9:  Appropriates 
$24,400,000  f*r  fiscal  year  1984  as  proposed 
by  the  Senat  e.  The  House  bill  Included  no 
funds  for  thij . 

President's  Commission  por  the  Study  op 

Ethic  ll  Problems  in  Medicine 

s/  laries  and  expenses 

Amendmei  t  No.  10:  Appropriates  $309,000 

as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  bill 

included  no  i  unds  for  this. 


Reported  in  technical 
anagers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendmentj  as  follows: 

Of   the    amount  \of  authority    provided 
under  this  headina  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,   1982  and 
prior  Appropriation  Acts.  S94,382,000  of  con- 
tract authority  anci  $4,098,640,000  of  budget 
authority  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  any 
balance  of  authoriaes  made  available  prior 
to  enactment  of  Wia  Department  of  Housing 
and   Urban  Development- Indpendent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  'Act,  1982,  which  are,  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  shall  be  added  to  and  merged  with 
the  authority  approved  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urbaik  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982,  and 
such  merged  amounts  shall  be  made  subject 
only  to  terms  and  conditions  of  law  applica- 
ble to  authorization  becoming  available  in 
fiscal    year   1982:  \Provided   further.    That 
$190,860,000     of    apntract     authority     and 
$4,098,685,000  of  bUdget  authority,  shall  be 
used  for  the  public  housing  program,  includ- 
ing $18,960,000  of  ^ntract  authority  for  as- 
sistance in  financikg  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition  cost   of  low-income  housing  for 
Indian  families,  $90,000,000  of  contract  au- 
thority for  modernization  of  existing  low- 
income  housing  projects,  and  $1,263,005,000 
of  budget  authority  for  new  construction 
and  substantial  renalrilitation  as  authorized 
by  Section  Stc)  of  One  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937.  as  aniended,  (42  U.S.C.  1437c): 
and  $870,969,000  or  contract  authority  and 
$15,228,518,000  of^udget  authority  shall  be 
used  for  new  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation    an^   assistance    to   existing 
housing  units,    including  amendments  for 
units  reserved  in  pp^or  years,  under  the  low- 
income  housing  as$istance  program  (section 
8,    United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended):  Provided  further.    That  of  the 
foregoing  amounts^  $152,715,200  of  contract 
authority  and  $3,\'00,000.000  of  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  fo\  projects  under  section  8. 
United    States    Housing   Act    of   1937,    as 
amended,  the  rentt  for  which  are  approved 
purstmnt  to  the  note  governing  financing 
adjustments  (46  Fid.  Reg.  51903,  October  23, 
1981)  or  any  published  amendment  thereto 
or  successor  note,  [except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  include  in  Vie  determination  of  the 
fair  market  rental  a  debt  service  factor  re- 
flecting the  lesser  jo/  14  percent,  or  one-half 
percent  below  the  fate  of  interest  on  the  per- 
manent instrument  sold  to  finance  the  proj- 
ect, and  except  th^t  the  Agreement  to  Enter 
into  a  Housing  ^'sistance  Payments  Con- 
tract shall  not  be  required  to  include  a  pro- 
vision requiring  Siat  construction  must  be 
in  progress  prior]  to  October  1,  1982:  Pro- 
vided further.   That  ujith  respect  to  newly 
constructed  and  substantially  rehabilitated 
projects    under   section    8,    United    States 
Housing  Act  of  JJ937,   o»  amended,  during 
1982,  the  Secretatm  shall  not  impose  a  per- 
centage or  other  drbitrary  limitation  on  the 
cost  and  rent  im^reases  resulting  from  in- 
creased construction  cost  in  exercising  the 
authority  to  appn  *ve  cost  and  rent  increases 
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set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such  Act  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  merged 
amounts  available  for  obligation  in  1982 
shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of  section 
5(c)(2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of 
section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437c). 
and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Com- 
munity Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amend- 
ed (42  U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  further.  That 
no  funds  provided  under  this  or  any  other 
Act  shall  be  used  to  terminate  a  reservation 
of  contract  authority  for  any  project  under 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937.  as  amended,  on  account  of  the  inabil- 
ity of  the  developer  or  owner  of  that  project 
to  obtain  firm  financing,  unless  such  termi- 
nation occurs  no  less  than  24  months  follow- 
ing the  date  of  initial  reservation  of  con- 
tract authority  for  such  project  Provided 
further.  That  $74,375,000  of  contract  author- 
ity and  $1,750,000,000  of  budget  authority 
provided  under  this  heading  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urt>an  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  shall  not  t>ecome  available  for  obliga- 
tion until  October  1,  1982,  and  $89,321,727 
of  the  foregoing  budget  authority  shall  be  for 
the  modernization  of  5.073  vacant  uninhab- 
itable public  housing  units,  pursuant  to 
section  14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  other  than  section  14(f) 
of  such  Act'  Provided  further.  That  to  the 
extent  that  the  amount  of  budget  authority 
which  is  recaptured  or  deobligated,  includ- 
ing budget  authority  internally  transferred 
by  State  Housing  Finance  Development 
agencies  pursuant  to  24  C.F.R.  Part  883.207. 
does  not  equal  $5,000,000,000  on  June  30, 
1982,  the  amounts  deferred  in  the  immedi- 
ately preceding  proviso  may  be  used  in  ac- 
cordance with,  and  in  addition  to,  the 
amounts  provided  in  the  third  proviso  of 
this  paragraph,  except  that  to  the  extent 
such  amounts  are  used,  an  equivalent 
arnount  of  such  recaptured  or  deobligated 
contract  authority  and  budget  authority, 
which  l)ecome  available  on  or  after  July  1, 
1982  through  September  30,  1982,  if  any, 
shall  be  deferred  until  Octol>er  1,  1982. 

PAYMENTS  POR  OPERATION  OP  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  Operation  of  Low-Income  Housing  Proj- 
ects". $198,000,000:  Provided  further.  That  of 


the  total  amount  availaltle  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "Payments  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  Projects",  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  made  available  pro  rata  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  in  24  C.F.R.  Part  890,  as 
of  February  8,  1982). 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  has  includ- 
ed a  provision  establishing  the  levels  of  as- 
sistance permissible  under  the  financial  ad- 
justment factor  (FAP).  The  provision  per- 
mits the  Department  to  provide  PAF  of  one- 
half  of  one  percent  below  the  rate  of  inter- 
est on  the  long-term,  tax-exempt  bond  sold 
to  finance  the  project,  but  not  in  excess  of 
14  percent.  The  conferees  believe  that  this 
will  provide  adequate  levels  of  financing  for 
the  FAF  eligible  projects  in  the  pipeline. 

The  Committee  of  Conference  has  also  in- 
cluded bill  language  providing  that 
$1,750,000,000  appropriated  in  P.L.  97-101 
and  recommended  to  \}e  deferred  until  1983 
be  available  for  financial  adjustment  and 
cost  amendments.  The  conferees  are  con- 
cerned that  the  i:>epartment's  estimates  of 
recaptured  authority  that  would  be  used  to 
fund  FAF  and  cost  amendments  are  overly 
optimistic.  The  $1,750,000,000  is  to  be  used 
after  June  30  together  with  the  actual  re- 
captures in  order  to  preclude  a  shortfall  of 
FAF  and  cost  amendment  funds.  In  the 
event  that  the  total  funds  available  for  the 
FAF  and  cost  amendments  exceed  the 
$5,000,000,000  estimate,  the  excess  would  be 
deferred  to  October  1,  1982,  for  use  as  speci- 
fied in  future  appropriations  acts. 

The  following  tables  contain  comparisons 
of  the  House,  Senate  and  Conference  recom- 
mendations. 
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12.555  12,555 

150.660  150.660 

13.500  13.500 

3.600 

44.326.    ■  (35.658) 


109.391 

12.555 
150.660 
13.500 
3.600 
44.326 


1  140.863 


188.325 
,900 
202.500 

54.000. 

44.326 


128.790 

188.325 

2.259.900 

202.500 

'(3W58) 


1.640.863 

188.325 
2.259.900 

202.500 
54.000 
44.326 


334.032 


185.301 


334.032 


4  989.914        2.779.515 


4.389.914 


New/sUistaiitiil  rekab.. 

Esstmi „ 

Loan  managenient „. 

Subtotal, 


223.429 

6.586 
15.000 


285.000 
4.700 
15.000 


285.000 
6.586 
15.000 


51120.736 

65.860 

1150.000 


6.350.000  6.350.000 

6.800  65.860 

150.000  150.000 


245.015 


304.700 


306.586 


S  336.596        6.506.800 


6.565.860 


Sobtotal.  sec  8 

Total,  all  programs.. 


815.175 


716.674 


870.969 


13  941.654   13.492.003 


15.228.518 


1.068.187 


891,955 


1,061,829 


IS  892.590   17.111.039 


19.327.203 


■  nu  fees  included  m  atOM  figures 


NET  CHANGE  IN  NUMBER  OF  UNITS  ASSISTED 


Current 
budget 


House      Senate 


Confer. 


Program  level 

Less:  DeoMgations.. 

Mel  program  level.... 
Less  Conversions 


219.917  166.798  121.946  150,753 

-64.000  -44,136  -44,136  -44,136 

155.917  122.662  77,810  106,617 

-178.000  -65,000  -65,000  -65,000 


direct  loans 
the  National 
U.S.C.  1720). 
section 

Reconciliation 
35). 


m^de  pursuant  to  section  305  of 

ousing  Act,  as  amended  (12 

ilSO.OOO.OOO.  notwithstanding' 

333la)%2)   of  the   Omnibus  Budget 

Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 


Nel  cliange  n  number  ol  unlb 
BSisled 


-22.083   57,662   12.810   41,617 


The  Committee  of  Conference  has  includ- 
ed $198,000,000  in  supplemental  funds  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  in  1982. 
The  conferees  expect  that  these  monies  will 
be  allocated  under  an  arrangement  between 
the  Department  and  public  housing  authori- 
ties which  includes  a  revised  energy  conser- 
vation performance  program.  For  fiscal  year 
1982,  the  corxferees  agree  that  no  housing 
authority  shall  be  reduced  by  more  than  10 
per  centum  under  this  new  program. 

Finally,  the  conferees  direct  that  these 
funds  shall  be  released  within  30  days  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 


RENT  SUPPLEMENT 

(Rescission) 
Amendment  No.  13:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  in- 
serting language  to  rescind  up  to  an  addi- 
tional $3,340,000  of  contract  authority  in 
the  rent  supplement  program. 

Government  National  Mortgage 
Association 

SPECIAL  assistance  FUNCTIONS  FUND 

Amendment  No.  14:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

Government  National  Mortgaoe 

Association 
special  assistance  functions  fund 
For  additional  gross  obligations  in  fiscal 
year   1982  for   the   principal   amounts   of 


The  managers 
will  move  to 
the  House  to 

The  Commitlee 
ed  $150.000.00( 
chase  authorit  / 
Section  8 
ees'  intent 
those  projects 
ments  but 
ceive  such 
tional  tandem 
in  place  of 
those    project 
intent  that 
discretion   to 
for  Section  8 

Amendment 
posed  by  the 
for  a  Housin) 
ments  prograr  i 

Amendment 
disagreement, 
the  House  will 
concur  in  thi 
with  an 


on  the  part  of  the  Senate 

(  oncur  in  the  amendment  of 

amendment  of  the  Senate. 

of  Conference  has  includ- 

in  additional  mortgage  pur- 

to  be  used  for  100  percent 

projects.  It  is  the  confer- 

this  funding  be  provided  to 

eligible  for  financial  adjust- 

owihg  to  other  factors  cannot  re- 

fin^ncial  adjustments.  The  addi- 

assistance  provided  would  be 

financial   adjustment  for 

It   is   also   the   conferees' 

Secretary  would  have  the 

determine   project   eligibility 

t  indem  assistance. 

No.  15:  Deletes  language  pro- 

ouse  providing  $1,000,000,000 

Production  Assistance  Pay- 


t  le  ; 


assi!  ted 
thit 


t-ie 


tie 


purpose 


thk 


Su:h 


No.  16:  Reported  in  technical 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 

offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

amendment  of  the  Senate 

amendment  as  follows: 


EMERGEN  CY  MORTGAGE  INTEREST 
REL  UCTION  PAYMENTS 


With 


For  emerg^cy 
tion 

$2,500,000,001 
connection 
ing  dwellings 
not  more 
ble  for  use  in 
loans  involvi  ig 
tion    (g)(3)(B) 
available  for 
sped  to  that 
tion  of  mor\ 
this    headini 
remain 
amount  shall 


mortgage  interest  reduc- 
$3,000,000,000,    of    which 
shall  be  available  for  use  in 
mortgages  or  loans  involv- 
referred  to  in  section  (g)(3)(A), 
1  $400,000,000  shall  be  availa- 
connection  with  mortgages  or 
dwellings  referred  to  in  sec- 
and    $100,000,000   shaU    be 
assistance  payments  toith  re- 
tortion of  the  principal  obliga- 
^lages  or  loans  assisted  under 
which    exceeds    $77,625,    to 
until    expended.    Such 
be  made  available  under  the 


ava  table 


terms  and  conditions 
graphs: 

(a)  For  the 
and  lower  income 
home,  a  manufactuifed 
in   a   cooperative 
housing  project  or 
tating  a  home  or 
housing  project, 
and  Urban  Development, 
to  as  the  Secretari. 
the  Government  National 
ation,  to  make  and 
odic  interest  reduction 
of  such  families, 
complished  through 
and    lenders    or    U  eir 
mortgages  and  loa  ns 
ments  of  this  headii  ig. 

(b)  The  Secretary 
contract  to  make 
interest     reduction 
heading  during  an; 
al  Home  Loan  Ban,  c 
interest  rate  index 
mortgage  loans  closed, 
average   for    the 
period,  exceeds  12. 

(c)  To  be  eligible 
duction  payments 
first  mortgage  or 
ty,  manufactured 
erative  must  meet 
insured  under  section 

(d)  Assistance  payments 
ing  may  be  made 
exceed  five  years 
gage. 

(e)  The  amount 
reduction  payments 
ing  shall  constititfe 
property  or  shares 
payments  are  mad  • 

(1)  when  the  proi  >erty 

(2)  when  the  property 
cipal  residence  of 
er; 

(3)  upon  any  otHpr 
erty  specified  in 
tary:  or 


of  the  following  para- 


of  assisting  middle 
^amities  in  acquiring  a 
home,  or  membership 
Association  operating  a 
substantially  rehabili- 
unit  in  a  cooperative 
Secretary  of  Housing 
hereafter  referred 
is  authorized  through 
Mortgage  Associ- 
'.o  contract  to  make  peri- 
payments  on  behalf 
assistance  shall  be  ac- 
payments  to  mortgagees 
transferees    holding 
meeting  the  reguire- 

may  not  enter  into  any 

e^rgency  home  mortgage 

payments    under    this 

month  unless  the  Feder- 

Board's  home  mortgage 

for  conventional  home 

based  on  the  moving 

most    recent    two-month 

per  centum  per  annum. 

for  emergency  interest  re- 

under  this  heading,  the 

secured  by  the  proper- 

fiome,  or  shares  in  a  coop- 

the  reguirements  of  or  be 

(g>. 

under  this  head- 
over  a  period  of  not  to 
iiith  respect  to  any  mort- 

of  all  emergency  interest 

made  under  this  head- 

a  second  lien  on  the 

with  respect  to  which  the 

and  shall  be  repayable— 

is  sold; 

ceases  to  be  the  prin- 
the  mortgagor  or  borrow- 

disposition  of  the  prop- 
regulations  of  the  Secre- 


te an  . 
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(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except    that    the   amount    repaid   may   not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's  net 
equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  with  respect  to 
any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an  amount 
not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  Tnonthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or  loan, 
and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
interest  which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  or 
loan  were  to  bear  interest  al  the  rate  of  11 
per  centum  per  annum:  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or  loan, 
and  the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and 
interest  which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  or 
loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a  rate  four  per- 
centage points  less  than  the  rale  specified  in 
the  mortgage  or  loaru 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrower 
whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  limitation  contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  enable  mortga- 
gors and  iMrrowers  to  qualify  for  increased 
principal  amounts  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
establish  increased  principal  amounts  not 
to  exceed  the  maximum  principal  obligation 
insurable  in  the  area  pursuant  to  section 
203(b)(2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act; 

(3)  involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  (A)  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  was  substantially  completed  by 
Novemt)er  30.  1983.  or  (B)  commenced  no 
earlier  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  heading  and  was  substan- 
tially completed  by  November  30,  1983,  and 
which  has  never  been  sold  other  than  to  the 
mortgagor: 

(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  6e  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mortgage 
or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  required 
during  each  such  year  by  0. 75  per  centum  of 
the  original  principal  obligation,  and  (B) 
the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be  applied  to 
reduce  the  principal  obligation: 

(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  paj/ments  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation: 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  monthly 
payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  section 
(e): 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly: 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 


tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  suc/i  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population  of 
each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

(2)  one-third  of  such  ajnount  is  allowed  on 
the  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in  one-  to 
four-family  housing  starts,  measured  from 
1978  to  1981.  of  each  State  relative  to  the 
percentage  decline  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all  Stales 
for  such  three-month  period. 

(i)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase  by 
the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Association 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage  Cor- 
poration. 

(jXl)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regula- 
tions, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  Act 

(k)  The  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
shall  remain  available  for  commitment 
until  January  1.  1983. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
Independent  Agencies 

Amendment  No.  17:  Inserts  the  word 
"Agencies"  in  the  heading  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate,  instead  of  "Agency"  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

Amendment  No.  18:  Restores  section 
number  prohibiting  the  use  of  funds  for 
three  projects  as  proposed  by  the  House,  in- 
stead of  one  project  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18A:  lEleported  in  techni- 
cal disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
205  (k),  except  that  for  the  project  authorized 
by  said  section  the  Administrator  shall  allo- 
cate to  the  State  of  New  York  an  amount 
equal  to  one-third  of  the  total  cost  from  the 
amount  made  available  under  this  para- 
graph to  the  State  of  New  York,  one-third 
from  the  amount  made  available  to  the  State 
of  New  Jersey,  and  one-third  from  the 
amounts  made  available  to  the  remaining 
States. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  agree  that  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  the  New  York  City  Convention 
Center  project  will  come  from  the  State  of 
New   York's    regular    allocation,    one-third 


from  the  State  of  New  Jersey's  allocation, 
and  one-third  from  the  total  before  the 
funds  are  distributed  to  the  other  States. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
but  not  to  exceed  three  systems  suffering 
operational  problems  outside  the  loarranty 
period  where  the  existing  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  planned  systems  have 
proven  to  be  inoperable  by  the  local  munici- 
palities. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20;  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
.  Provided  further.  That  nothing  herein  shall 
prohibit  any  project  specified  in  section 
201  (m)  from  receiving  a  grant  under  section 
201(g).  in  compliance  with  all  relevant  pro- 
cedures under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  paid 
from  funds  allotted  to  the  State  by  section 
205  and  appropriated  by  this  Act-  Provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator,  upon  appli- 
cation by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, shall  before  October  1,  1982, 
commit  existing  unobligated  funds  from  the 
State's  Wastewater  Construction  Grant  al- 
lotments to  fund  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  fa- 
cility in  Akron,  Ohio 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  21:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  pro- 
viding up  to  $7,000,000  from  the  Hazardous 
Substance  Response  Trust  Fund  for  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
carry  out  its  medical  and  research  activities. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 

Amendment  No.  22:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendment  as  follows: 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

ADMINISTRA  TION 

research  and  development 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading,  "National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  Research 
and  Development"  in  Public  Law  97-101. 
not  less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set 
forth  shall  be  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses specified:  $31,200,000  for  expendable 
launch  vehicles;  $323,500,000  for  physics  and 
astronomy  (including  $40,000,000  for  Shut- 
tle-Spacelab  payloads);  $205,000,000  for 
planetary  exploration  (including  $1,700,000 
for  the  mid-level  facility  in  Hawaii); 
$39,500,000  for  life  sciences:  $328,200,000  for 
space  applications  (including  $2,300,000  for 
the  search  and  rescue  program,  $5,000,000 
for  technology  transfer,  $6,000,000  for  upper 
atmospheric  research  satellite  experiments, 
$16,200,000  for  Shuttle-Spacelab  payloads. 
and  $15,400,000  for  a  30/20  gigahertz  test 
satellite):  $8,000,000  for  technology  utiliza- 
tiOTi;  $264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research 
and  technology;  $111,000,000  for  space  re- 
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*eare/i  and  technology;  and  t42,100,000  for 
tmeklng  and  data  acnuiaition:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  including  ipace  flight  operations, 
not  leu  than  $80,000,000  shtdl  be  made 
available  for  design,  development  and  pro- 
curement of  liguid  hydroten-liguid  oxygen 
(Centaur)  upper  stages  for  use  in  launching 
the  Galileo  and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  in 
1986:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  other  upper  stages,  includ- 
ing kick  stages,  for  the  Galileo  and  Solar 
Polar  spacecraft  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  for  v>ork  performed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  together  vnth  lia- 
bilily  for  termination:  Prornded  further. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  a  Solar  Maxi- 
mum repair/retrieval  mission  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  to  reimburse 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration SO  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
mission  (exclusive  of  the  costs  attributable 
solely  to  equipment  for  the  Solar  Maxiinun 
spacecraft  and  to  equipment  capable  of 
reuse}:  Provided  further,  TTiat  upon  request 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Committees  on  Appropriations 
not  to  exceed  tSO,000,000  from  the  unobligat- 
ed iMlances  of  funds  appropriated  under  the 
heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Construction  of  Facilities" 
or  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, Research  and  Program  Manage- 
ment" in  Public  Law  97-101  and  Public  Law 
96-526  shall  be  available  for  the  Space  Shut- 
tle, including  space  flight  operations:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  the  Administrator  makes 
sufficient  funds  available  to  assure  that  a 
second  Space  Shuttle  launch  pad  at  the  Ken- 
nedy Space  Center,  Florida,  is  operational 
by  January  1,  1986. 

The  maiMigers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conferees  included  a  provision  estab- 
lishing minimum  amounts  to  be  applied  to 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion programs  other  than  the  space  shuttle. 
These  minimums  are  identical  to  the  operat- 
ing plan  submitted  to  the  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary 1982  except  for  the  following: 
$15,400,000  is  earmarked  for  work  on  a  30/ 
20  Oigmhertz  test  satellite  to  maintain  U.S. 
leadership  in  communications  satellites  and 
$264,800,000  is  set  aside  for  aeronautics  re- 
search—the level  recommended  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  March  1981.  The  conferees 
have  deleted  a  Senate  provision  that  would 
require  the  transfer  of  $3,000,000  from 
funds  previously  appropriated  for  the  solar 
electric  propulsion  system  to  the  30/20  Gi- 
gahertz Program.  Instead,  these  funds 
would  remain  available  for  use  in  NASA  ad- 
vanced programs  for  existing  studies,  such 
as  a  space  station,  space  platform  and  orbit- 
al transfer  vehicle.  Other  unobligated  funds 
would  be  used  to  augment  the  30/20  pro- 
gram. 

Funds  for  a  mission  to  retrieve  and  repair 
the  solar  maximum  scientific  satellite  pres- 
ently in  orbit  are  made  contingent  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  bearing  half  of  the 
cost  of  this  mission.  Since  demonstration  of 
the  capability  of  the  shuttle  to  retrieve  and 
refurbish  or  repair  satellites  is  of  impor- 
tance to  both  the  civil  and  national  security 
communities,  the  conferees  believe  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  the  Department  of  De- 
fense to  fund  half  the  preparation  cost  for 
the  mission  (excluding  solar  maximum  sat- 
ellite costs  and  costs  of  equipment,  such  as 
the  manned  maneuvering  unit,  capable  of 
reuse).  Based  on  information  requested  and 


received  from  NASA,  the  conferees  have  es- 
tablished $6.ap0,000  as  a  minimum  amount 
for  DOD  to  f(ind.  Under  this  funding  level. 
DOD  would  bt  expected  to  transfer  approxi- 
mately $2,00d000  to  NASA  in  fiscal  year 
1982,  $3,600,000  in  fiscal  year  1983  and 
$1,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984. 

Within  thei  space  shuttle  program,  the 
provision  directs  NASA  to  continue  prepara- 
tion of  the  Centaur  for  use  in  the  planetary 
program.  It  isithe  clear  intent  of  the  confer- 
ees that  all  frork  on  lower  energy  upper 
stages — the  i^ertial  upper  stages— for  the 
Galileo  and  ^oltix  Polar  missions  be  termi- 
nated. I 

The  confer^  have  deleted  a  Senate  pro- 
vision that  wf  uld  have  required  NASA  and 
DOD  to  und^ake  a  study  and  a  competi- 
tive procurement  of  an  additional  high 
energy  upper  stage.  Although  the  conferees 
agree  such  a  ^udy  should  be  conducted  and 
that  a  conii>etitive  procurement  policy 
should  be  pui^ued.  if  possible,  for  a  post- 
Centaur  upp^r  stage,  the  establishment  of 
such  a  requiriment  in  law  was  considered  to 
be  prematura  The  conferees  note  that  an 
Air  Force  reprogramming  request  to  under- 
take such  a  stiudy  is  now  pending  before  the 
Congress  andj  that  neither  Defense  Appro- 
priations Suttcommittee  has  approved  this 
request.  The  conferees  believe  that  these 
subcommittegs  must  be  included  in  deter- 
mining the  study  design,  objectives  and  time 
frame  and  intend  to  work  closely  with  them 
to  address  thic  issue. 

If  shuttle  «:hedule  or  cost  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  application  of  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriations  as  sp«cified  in  the  prd- 
vision.  the  bill  language  directs  the  Adminis- 
trator of  NA$A  to  submit  a  request  to  the 
Appropriations  Committees  for  authority  to 
apply  up  to  l50.000.000  in  unobligated  bal- 
ances in  the  J" Construction  of  Facilities"  or 
the  "Researoi  and  Program  Management" 
accounts  to  tie  shuttle,  including  any  fund- 
ing necessarjj  to  prepare  Pad  39-B  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center  for  use  by  January 
1.  1986. 

Administrative  Provision 
Amendment  No.  23:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement!  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  tne  amendment  of  the  Senate 
modifying  ttie  limitation  on  the  National 
Aeronautics  land  Space  Administration's 
Office  of  External  Relations. 

CHAPTE  H.  HI-DEPARTMENT  OF 
TJIANSPORTATION 
Coast  Guard 
acquisition  construction  and 
improvements 
(Diiapproval  of  Deferral) 
Amendmen ;  No.  24:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wi|l  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
amendment  of  the  Senate 
the      deferral      of 
IS  reported  by  the  Comptroller 
message  of  March  25.  1982. 
are  in  agreement  with  the 
t$ne  Senate  report  that  directed 
to  move  ahead  without 
to  obligate  Coast  Guard  con- 
released  on  May  27.   1982. 
further  direct  that  the  House 
(Committees  on  Appropriations 
June  15.  1982  with  a  project 
of  how  these  funds  will  be 


pzderal-aid 


disapproves 


.  hfe 


concur   in   ttfe 
which 

$216,520,000 
General  in 

The  conferfees 
language  of 
the  Administl°ation 
further  dela] 
struction  fui  ds 
The  conferee  > 
and  Senate 
be  provided 
priority  listi4g 
used. 


INTERSTATZ 

Amendmen  I 
$12,150,000  aj 


«-U 


^;VtlA 


»y 


Federal  Highway  Administration 


!h 


'ry-2  T^lti 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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mCHWAY  PROGRAM 


Amendment  No.  S6:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  j  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  off^  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  an^ndment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  amendmeht  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  $19i)00.000  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert;  $38,000,000. 

The  managers  oB  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  conciir  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  alnendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  includes  funds 
for  the  following  bridges: 
Bismarck-Mandan  fridge ..  $15,000,000 

Steubenville-Weirton 

Bridge j 4.000,000 

Canal  Street  Bridce,  East 


TRANSFER  GRANTS— highways 

No.       25:       Appropriates 
proposed  by  the  House. 


Chicago 

U.S.  12  Bridge  ovfer  TraU 
Creek,  Michigan  pity . 

Total 


:  AID 


of  f(  T 


NATIONAL  SCENIC 

(Liquidation  of 
Amendment  No. 

disagreement.  The 

the  House  will 

concur   in   the 

with  an  amendment 

the   matter 

insert  the  following 

NATIONAL  SCENIC 

(Liquidation  of 

Any  amounts 
derived  from  the 
the  payment  of 
the  provisions  of 
transferred  to  an 
propriation 

Federal  RailAoad 


38,000,000 

RECREATIONAL  HIGHWAY 

(tontract  Authorization) 

27:  Reported  in  technical 

managers  on  the  part  of 

a  motion  to  recede  and 

aniendment   of   the  Senate 

as  follows:  In  lieu  of 

inserted   by   said   amendment 


:  Al  'D  RECREATIONAL  HIOHWA  Y 

« Contract  AuthoriealionJ 

pT'viously  authorized  to  be 

Highway  Trust  Fund  for 

oafigations  in  carrying  out 

23   V.S.C.   148  are  to  be 

(Administered  under  the  ap- 

Fedeital-aid  highways". 

Administration 
grants  to  the  national  railroad  passenger 
co;  iporation 


Section  303(d)  o. 
ice  Act,   45   U.S.C. 
changing  the  peri(  d 
semicolon  and  add  ng 


except  that  the  holding 
a  railroad  shall  no 
of  this  prohibition, 
who  hold  such  secu  rities 
any  decisions  which 
railroad,  and  mak^s 
such  holdings. 

The  managers 
will  move  to 
the  House  to  the 


Amendment  No. 

Civil  Aeronautics 


offtr 


Amendment  No 
disagreement.  Th« 
the  House  will 
concur   in   the 
which  appropriate^ 

The  conferees 
report  on  the 
tion  Appropriation 
section  406  program 
The  language 
enable  the  orderlir 
intent,  but  in  no 
gress  from  agreeii^g 
section  405 


10,000,000 
9,000,000 


the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
543(d),   is  amended  by 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
the  following: 


of  securities  issued  by 

be  deemed  to  be  violative 

Provided,  that  the  officer 

recuses  himself  from 

bear  directly  on  such 

full  public  disclosure  of 


cfti  the  part  of  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendment  of 
t  mendment  of  the  Senate. 
Rela  TED  Agencies 


28:  Conforms  heading. 
Board 


PAYMENT  I  to  air  CARRIERS 


29:  Reported  in  technical 
managers  on  the  part  of 
a  motion  to  recede  and 
amendment  of   the  Senate 
$28,400,000. 
note  that  the  conference 
fiscal  year  1982  Transporta- 
bill  indicated  that  the 
should  be  terminated, 
included  in  this  bill  would 
implementation  of  that 
way  precludes  the  Con- 
to  continue  to  fund  the 
in  fiscal  year  1983. 


I  prografn 
Interstate  cbMMERCE  Commission 


payments  for 
Amendment  No. 
disagreement.  The 
the  House  will 
concur  in  the 
which  extends  b; 


directed  rail  service 

30:  Reported  in  technical 

managers  on  the  part  of 

a  motion  to  recede  and 

amendment  of  the  Senate 

one  year  the  Interstate 


offer 


Commerce  Commission's  authority  to  order 
the  estate  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  to 
lease  its  commuter  railroad  lines  to  Chica- 
go's Regional  Transportation  Authority 
based  on  a  compensation  rate  determined  to 
be  reasonable  by  the  Commission. 

CHAPTER  IV— DEPARTMENT  OF  THE 
TREASimY 

Bureau  op  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

Amendment  No.  31.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  This  amend- 
ment appropriates  $23,825,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $15,740,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  It  also  inserts  language 
which  prohibits  the  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  until  September  30,  1982,  and  per- 
mits the  reorganization  after  that  date  only 
if  approved  by  both  the  House  and  Senate 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Customs  Service 

Amendment  No.  32.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  This  amend- 
ment appropriates  $14,865,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  $3,433,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House.  It  also  inserts  language 
which  provides  $8,000,000  for  Operation 
Exodus.  The  purpose  of  Operation  Exodus 
is  to  stop  the  exportation  of  American  tech- 
nology to  enemies  of  the  United  States. 

U.S.  Secret  Service 
Amendment  No.  33.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate.  This  amend- 
ment appropriates  $2,700,000  for  the  Secret 
Service  and  designates  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Training  Facility  as  the 
"James  J.  Rowley  Secret  Service  Training 
Center." 

U.S.  Postal  Service 
payment  to  the  postal  service  fund 

Amendment  No.  34.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  effective  date  of  "on  June 
20,  1982",  named  in  said  amendment.  Insert 
the  following: 
ten  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

This  amendment  appropriates  $62,000,000 
to  the  Postal  Service  and  revises  the  method 
of  allocating  revenue  forgone  appropri- 
ations. 

Independent  Agencies 

Amendment    No.    35.    Changes    word    in 
heading  from  "Agency"  to  "Agencies". 
general  services  administration 

Amendment  No.  36.  Inserts  heading. 

Amendment  No.  37.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

National  Archives  and  Records  Service 
operating  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses",  $6,500,000.  of  which  $1,500,000 
for  allocations  and  grants  for  historical 
publications  and  records  shall  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 


Ornct  OF  Inspector  GonnAL 
Amendment  No.  38.  Appropriates  $500,000 
for  the  Office  of  Inspector  General  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

fkdekal  buildings  pumd 
Amendment  No.  39.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  permit 
funds  presently  available  to  be  used  to  initi- 
ate  design   and   related   work   required   to 
begin  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  building,  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
administrative  provision 
Amendment  No.  40.  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

office  of  special  counsel 
Amendment  No.  41.  Appropriates  $238,000 
for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

CHAPTER  V— DEPARTMENT  OF 
COMMERCE 
Economic  Development  Asministratioii 
salaries  and  expenses 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 
Amendment  No.  42:  Provides  $3,500,000  by 
transfer  from  the  Economic  Development 
Revolving  Fund,  as  proposed  by  the  Senate, 
instead  of  $4,500,000  by  transfer  from  said 
Fund,  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
RELATED  AGENCIES 
Federal  Trade  Commission 
salaries  and  expenses 
Amendment  No.  43:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  would  have  pro- 
hibited the  FTC  from  reducing  the  number 
of  its  regional  offices  below  ten. 

Subsequent  to  passage  of  the  bill  by  the 
Senate.  Federal  Trade  Commission  officials 
assured  the  House  and  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Committees  that  the  regional  office 
reorganization  will  be  delayed  until  fiscal 
year  1983  in  order  to  allow  the  Congress  suf- 
ficient opportunity  to  reach  fiscal  year  1983 
funding  decisions  for  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  and  to  examine  fully  the  issue 
of  regional  restructuring.  Thus,  the  Senate 
language  is  unnecessary. 

International  Communication  Agency 
salaries  and  expenses 
(Transfer  of  Funds) 
Amendment  No.  44:  Deletes  proposal  of 
the  Senate  to  transfer  $2,100,(X)0  form  "Ac- 
quisition and  Construction  of  Radio  Facili- 
ties" for  international  youth  exchanges. 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  the  matter 
of  additional  resources  for  international 
youth  exchanges  will  be  considered  when 
the  President  submits  a  budget  request  to 
the  Congress  for  this  purpose. 

CHAPTER  VI— DEPARTMENT  OP 

AGRICULTURE 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

FOOD  STAMP  program 

Amendment  No.  45:  Appropriates 
$1,006,616,000  for  Food  Stamps  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  the 
full  amount  of  the  President's  supplemental 
request  for  the  Food  Stamp  Program.  To- 
gether with  the  amount  previously  appro- 
priated, this  supplemental  brings  the  pro- 
gram up  to  the  authorized  legal  "cap"  of 
$11.3  billion  for  1982. 

The  conferees  take  note  that  benefits 
under  this  program  are  required  by  law.  The 
Food  Stamp  Program  is  administered  by  the 
Federal  government  and  is  operated  directly 
by  State  public  assistance  agencies  through 
their  local  offices.  Further,  the  conferees 
note  that  this  program,  by  its  very  nature,  is 


extremely  sensitive  to  economic  conditions 
in  general,  and  to  unemployment  in  particu- 
lar. The  record  Is  replete  with  the  efforts  by 
Congress  and  the  Administration  to  see  that 
only  those  who  really  qualify  get  the  aasist- 
ance.  Any  misuse  of  this  program  Is  at  the 
expense  of  the  people  who  arc  entitled  to 
and  need  the  help.  The  record  contains 
eight  pages  which  describe  recent  legislative 
actions  which  have  been  taken  to  tighten 
this  program.  Right  now.  even  more  than  in 
the  past,  there  will  be  limited  funds  and  any 
part  wasted  or  misused  leaves  that  much 
less  for  those  really  entitled  to  it. 

The  conferees  agree  that  provision  be 
made  for  the  distribution  of  commodities 
that  are  surplus  to  domestic  requirements. 

PUBLIC  LAW  480 

The  President's  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983 
requested  supplemental  appropriations  lan- 
guage for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  Public 
Law  480  program.  This  language  was  re- 
quested to  allow  a  Title  II  program  level  of 
$19,300,000  above  the  fiscal  year  1982  appro- 
priation level.  However,  when  the  fiscal  year 
1982  appropriation  bill  (P.L.  97-147)  was 
amended  in  Sec.  611  of  that  bill,  only  the 
appropriation  and  not  the  program  level 
was  changed.  As  a  result,  the  enacted  bill 
provided  for  an  appropriation  of 
$674,873,000.  and  a  program  level  of 
$722,496,000.  Therefore,  the  requested  lan- 
guage is  not  required. 
Rural  Electrification  Admin  istratiow 
The  conferees  have  agreed  thAt  no  action 
will  be  taken  on  proposed  supplemental  bill 
language  for  fiscal  year  1982  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  reducing  the  amount  of 
REA  loan  giiarantees. 

CHAPTER  VII— DEPARTBCENT  OF 

defense— civil 

Department  of  the  Army 

corps  of  engineers — civil 

Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Emergencies 

Amendment  No.  46:  Reported  in  technical 

disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 

the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

which    appropriates    $40,000,000    for    flood 

control  and  coastal  emergencies. 

The  conference  allowance  replenishes  the 
Flood  Control  and  Coastal  Elmergencies  ac- 
count depleted  as  a  result  of  emergency  op- 
erations caused  by  severe  storms  and  flood- 
ing in  Indiana,  Kansas,  Missouri.  Iowa.  Ne- 
braska, Idaho.  Washington.  Ohio.  Michigan, 
Illinois,  Texas.  Oklahoma.  Rhode  Island 
and  Connecticut.  Funds  are  also  provided  to 
implement  and  maintain  by  dredging  and 
other  means,  needed  flood  control  measures 
and  features  on  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle 
River  in  the  State  of  Washington. 

TITLE  II 
General  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  47:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  moticm  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
Senate  amendment  inserts  the  phrase  "In- 
ternational Organizations  and  Programs"  in 
place  of  "the  United  Nations". 

Amendment  No.  48:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
Senate  amendment  adds  the  phrase  ",  the 
South  West  Africa  Peoples  Organization.". 

Amendment  No.  49:  Restores  language 
proposed  by  the  House  which  provides  that 
during  fiscal  year  1982  the  Mine  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  shall  have  the  same 
enforcement  authorities  vested  in  such  Ad- 
ministration on  September  30,  1981. 
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It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that 
MSHA  resume  Jurisdiction  over  the  surface 
mining  of  stone,  clay,  colloidal  phosphate, 
sand  and  gravel,  and  with  respect  to  any 
person  engaged  in  construction  activities  on 
the  surface  area  of  any  coal  or  other  mine. 
However,  it  is  clearly  intended  that  MSHA 
refrain  from  harassment  of  these  oper- 
ations, keeping  regulatory  activities  to  the 
minimum  necessary  for  enforcement  of  the 
law. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Deletes  language  in- 
cluded in  the  House  bill  which  repealed  Sec- 
tion 7  of  Public  Law  95-435. 

Amendment  No.  51:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

Sec.  205.  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1982,  notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  law,  no  funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  any 
fund  of  a  Government  corporation  to  any 
private  individual  or  corporation  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  assurance  agreement  or  pay- 
ment guarantee  or  other  form  of  loan  guar- 
antee entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corpo- 
ration of  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits  ex- 
tended to  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
unless  the  Polish  People's  Republic  has 
been  declared  to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to 
such  individual  or  corporation  or  unless  the 
President  has  provided  a  monthly  written 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
explaining  the  maimer  in  which  the  nation- 
al interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 
served  by  any  payments  during  the  previous 
month  under  loan  guarantee  or  credit  assur- 
ance agreement  with  respect  to  loans  made 
or  credits  extended  to  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
default. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
will  move  to  concur  In  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  conference  agreement  specifies  that 
the  amendment  applies  only  to  fiscal  year 
1982  and  requires  a  declaration  of  default 
unless  the  President  reports  monthly  to 
Congress  that  payments  are  in  the  national 
interest.  The  conference  agreement  will  pre- 
vent a  breakdown  in  the  loan  guarantee  pro- 
gram which  is  essential  to  maintaining  farm 
exports. 

Amendment  No.  52:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that:  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982  under  Public  Law  97-51  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-85)  and  Public 
Law  97-92  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  97- 
161)  for  purposes  of  section  340  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be  available 
for  funding  grants  and  contracts  under  such 
section  in  areas  that  are  not  urbanized  areas 
and  in  urbanized  areas. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  which  earmarks 
$7,500,000  for  grants  to  university  affiliated 
facilities  and  satellite  centers.  There  is  no 
similar  provision  in  the  House  bill. 

The  Conferees  agree  that  all  University 
Affiliated  Facility  projects  funded  under 
the  Developmental  Disabilities  Assistance 
and  Bill  of  Rights  Act  shall  be  funded 
during  fiscal  year  1982.  as  long  as  they  meet 
existing  standards. 

Amendment  No.  54:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 


the  Senate 
new  sections 
Eklucation   t( 
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the  House  w 
concur   in 
adds  a  new 
the  Secretai 


jnendment  which  inserts  two 
which  require  the  Secretary  of 
allocate  the  1982  appropri- 
ation for  supblemental  educational  opportu- 
nity grants  { nd  college  work  study  using  a 
ratable  reduction  procedure  based  on  1981 
grant  allocamons.  The  House  bill  contains 
no  similar  provision. 

Amendment  No.  55:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreemeni  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  wll  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  amendment  which  prohibits  the 
Department  lof  Education  from  premature 
termination  lof  its  agreement  with  educa- 
tional laborajtories  and  centers.  The  House 
bill  contains  ^o  similar  provision. 

Amendmeiit  No.  56:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreemenf.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
1  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
e  Senate  amendment  which 
neral  provision  providing  that 
of  Agriculture  shall  initiate 
construction  [of  not  less  than  15  new  water- 
shed projects  in  fiscal  year  1982  and  pro- 
posed projects  will  be  deemed  approved  if 
the  Director!  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  !has  not  completed  his  review 
within  90  da^s. 

Amendmeiit  No.  57.  Reported  in  technical 
disagreemeni.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w  11  offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 
This  amendr  tent  deals  with  tax  status  of  In- 
dustrial Rev(  nue  Bonds. 

Amendmei  t  No.  58:  Deletes  language  pro- 
posed by  t:  le  Senate  earmarking  up  to 
$50,000  for  I:  iternational  Military  Education 
and  Trainini  for  Brazil.  The  House  version 
contained  no  similar  provision. 

Amendmei  t  No.  5§:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreemen ,.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w  11  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  a  mendment  which  provides  that 
none  of  the  Funds  appropriated  for  the  De- 
partment of  Labor,  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
AdministratI  an,  shall  be  used  to  classify  a 
mine  in  the  potash  industry  as  gassy  based 
upon  air  sai  iples  containing  concentrations 
of  methane  gas.  unless  such  classification 
standard  hai  been  adopted  through  formal 
rulemaking  i  m  or  after  November  5,  1981. 

The  Hous(  bill  contained  no  similar  provi- 
sion. 

Amendmei  it  No.  60:  Reported  in  technical 
dlsagreemen  i.  The  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  w  111  move  to  recede  and  concur  in 
the  Senate  I  mendment  which  provides  that 
none  of  the  funds  provided  in  this  or  any 
other  act  sh  ill  be  used  to  implement  an  ap- 
portionment and  staffing  plan  to  specifical- 
ly phase  dcwn  the  Public  Health  Service 
Commissioned  Corps.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  sii  lilar  provision. 

The  confe  -ees  are  agreed  that  this  limita- 
tion applies  only  to  funds  available  through 
fiscal  year  1  >82  and  that  it  does  not  restrict 
the  author!  y  of  the  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment ofl  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
make  reductions  in  the  size  of  the  Corps 
which  he  d^ermines  to  be  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  Bublic  Health  Service.  The  con- 
ferees agrea  and  recognize  that  this  issue 
may  have  \Jb  be  addressed  again  in  future 
appropriatickis  bills  if  the  effort  persists  to 
disrupt  the  Corps  in  carrying  out  its  desig- 
nated missic  n. 

Amendment  No.  61.  Reported  in  technical 

The  managers  on  the  part  of 

offer  a  motion  to  recede  and 

the  amendment  of  the  Senate 

dire<is  the  Forest  Service  to  spend 

$1,000,000  of  available  funds 

on  the  cyclocrane  concept  of  a 

than^air  heavy  lift  vehicle  for  use  in 

These  funds  are  to  be 

funds  available  for  the  timber 

prepa^tion  program  which  have  no 

Helistat  program. 
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part  of  the  House 
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62:  Reported  in  disagree- 
of  the  managers  on  the 
will  be  to  offer  a  motion 
that  is  in  conformance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  House  pro\  ided  to  the  House  confer- 
ees regarding  living  expense  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress. 

Amendment  Noj  63:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Tht  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofl  er  a  motion  to  recede  and 
ariendment  of  the  Senate, 
aiiree  to  include  language 
Senate  without  setting  a 
new  precedent.  Tl  le  intent  of  this  provision 
is  to  derive  the  M  ;dical  Assistance  to  Safety 
(MA  3T)  program  funding  by 
fron  operation  and  mainte- 
nance funds  avaiUble  to  the  Kentucky  Na- 
tional Guard  witjh  no  adverse  impact  on 
annual  training. 

Amendment  NoJ  64:  Reported  in  technical 
disagreement.  Th  )  managers  on  the  part  of 
the  House  will  ofl  er  a  motion  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
with  an  sunendme  it  as  follows 


concur  in  the 
The  managers 
proposed  by  the 


and  Traffic 
transfer  only 


In  lieu  of  the 


amendment  insert  the  following: 


Sec.  219.  (a/  Ndne 
made  available  bi 
be  used  to  study, 
mination  of  the 
em  Indian  Polyt^hnic 
Albuquerque,    Ne^i 
1982. 

(b)  The  Secretcify 
funds  made  avaiable 
the  Interior  undtr 
1981  (95  Stat.  1391 
em    Indian   Poly  technic 
fiscal  year  1982 


of  the  funds  which  are 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall 
■j  tlan,  or  implement  the  ter- 
operation  of  the  Southwest- 
Institute  located  in 
Mexico,    in  fiscal    year 

of  the  Interior  shall  use 
to  the  Department  of 
the  Act  of  December  23, 
)  to  operate  Southwest- 
Institute    through 


The  managers 
will  move  to  cor 
the  House  to  the 

Amendment  No 
disagreement, 
the  House  will 
concur   in   the 
which  allows  the 
tion  to  approve 
construction  fun^s 
ing,    restoring, 
structing  primar' 
tems  in  those 
state  funds  with 
tionment  factor 


New 
The  total  new 
thority  for  the  fikcal 
ed  by  the  Comn  ittee 
comparisons  to  tie 
estimates,  and  tlie 
for  1982  follow: 


of  new 
Authority, 


:  'ear  1982 
year 


f  is  :al 


ai  xeement. 


Budget   estimate! 
(obligational)   i 
fiscal  year  1982 
House  bill,  fiscal 
Senate    bill. 

1982 

Conference 

fiscal  year  1982 
Conference 

compared  with: 
Budget  estimates 
(obligational 
ty,  fiscal 
House    bill. 

1982 

Senate   bill,    fik^   year 
1982 


1  year 


matter  proposed  by  said 


m  the  part  of  the  Senate 
in  the  amendment  of 
amendment  of  the  Senate. 
65:  Reported  in  technical 
managers  on  the  part  of 
a  motion  to  recede  and 
amendment  of   the  Senate 
Secretary  of  Transporta- 
use  of  regular  Interstate 
on  projects  for  resurfac- 
ijehabilitating.    and    recon- 
secondary  or  urban  sys- 
which  receive   Inter- 
minimum  one-half  appor- 
fiscal  year  1983. 


The 
of  fer  1 


tl  le  1 


s  ates 


fan 


CONFERE:  iCE  TOTAL— WITH 
COMPARISONS 

Bt'DGET 


Authority 

budget  (obligational)  au- 

year  1982  recommend- 

of  Conference,  with 

fiscal  year  1982  budget 

House  and  Senate  bills 


■  $4,579,679,000 
5.992.274.000 

'  10.630.924.000 

>  8.924,835.000 


a  sreement 


of  new 
authori- 

1982 

year 


fiical 


-1-4.345,156,000 
-H  2,932.561,000 

-1,706,089.000 

'Includes  $1,027.^1.000  of  budget  estimates  not 
considered  by  the  H  Duse. 

^Includes  $24,400^000  in  advance  appropriations 
for  fiscal  year  1984.; 
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Rescissions  Mr.     Gregg,     for    60    minutes    on        Mr.  Rosenthal. 

In  addition,  the  total  rescission  of  budget  Wednesday,  June  16.                                            Mr.  Nowak. 

authority  recommended  by  the  Committee  Mr.  YouNG  of  Alaska,  for  5  minutes,         Mr.  Howard  in  two  instances, 

of   Conference,    with   comparisons   to   the  today                                                                        Mr.  DE  LUGO. 

President's  proposals,  and  the  House  and  (^^e  following  Members  (at  the  re-        Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Senate  bills  follow.  quest  of  Mr.  Rahall)  to  revise  and        Mr.  Pepper  in  two  instances. 

Presidents  proposals ~*'''7^'^'-i*5  extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-         Mr.  Peyser. 

House  bill. ;i2^X'?^^  traneous  material:)                                        Mr.  Fowler. 

Senate  bill .^^. 'Si^nnnn  Mr.  Gaydos.  for  30  minutes,  today.            Mr.  Pithiam. 

§on  erence         aS-J^ment      '^'^^'^•^^^•'^  Mr.  PRANK,  for  10  minutes,  today                 Mr.  Conyers. 

compared  with-  ^'■-  Rahall.  for  30  minutes,  today.             Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

Presidents  proposals -f  2.072.149.165  Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today.         Mr.  Bonker. 

House  bill -5.578.120.000  Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today.         Mr.  Schumer. 

Senate  bill -h  1.886.484.165  Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today.               Mr.  Ginn  in  two  instances. 

Jamie  L.  Written.  Mr.  Crockett,  for  5  minutes,  today.         Mr.  Plorio. 

Edward  P.  Boland.  ^_^^^^_^                                Mr.  Delluhs. 

N^Tmi^k^'^'^'*'  extension  op  REMARKS                 JJ^  "gf^^^  ^wo  distances, 

(except    amendment  By   imanimous   consent,    permission         Mr.  Blanchard. 

No.  49).  to    revise    and    extend    remarks    was        Mr  Waxbian 

?-°T.L^.n°TTr-  granted  to:                                                        Mr!  Hubbard: 

^™^R  YAT^^r'  M""-  Trible,  to  revise  and  extend  his        Mr.  Roybal. 

(exclpt    as    to    the  remarks  to  appear  before  vote  on  the         Mr.  Traxler. 

action      of      the  Jones  of  Oklahoma  substitute.                      Mr.  Shannon. 

House      conferees  Mr.  Harkin,  on  the  Latta  substitute        Mr.  Anderson. 

on  amendment  No.  to  House  Concurrent  Resolution  352                             ^^^^_^_^ 

62).  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  today.            „„„^t  t  t:it-.  ott  t  o  ot^-vt^t^ 

Edward  R.  Roybal.  (The  following  Members  (at  the  re-             ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

ToM  Bevill.  quest  of  Mr.  Daub)  and  to  include  ex-        Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 

Adam  Benjamin.  traneous  matter: )  tee  on  House  Administration,  reported 

Vic  Fazio.  Mr.  Dougherty.  that    that    committee    had    examined 

Silvio  O.  CoNTE,  ^r.    Young    of   Alaska   in   two    in-  and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 

Joseph  M.  McDade.  stances.  House  of  the  following  titles,  which 

(only  ^  to  amend-  Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  in  three  in-  were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker 

ment  No.  63).  stances.                                                                   h.R.  5432.  An  act  to  authorize  the  presen- 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.  Mr.  GREEN.  tation  on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 

Mark  Hatfield.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  cially  struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 

Ted  Stevens.  Mr.  Shomway  in  two  instances.  George  Rickover; 

Lowell  P.  Weicker.  Mr.  Paul.                                                               H-^-  5566.  An  act  authorizing  appropri- 

James  A.  McClure,  Mr  Hopkins  ations  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 

JakeGarn,  Mr  WTiTTAwisnf  Ohio  services   necessary   to   the   nonperforming 

Harrison  Schmitt.  Mr  RT^rvB  ""-*    functions    of    the   John    P.    Kennedy 

Thad  Cochran.  m!-' Mvi-t l-rw  Center  for  the   Performing  Arts,   and  for 

Mark  Andrews  jvic^jkatm.  other  purposes: 

James  Abdnor.  '  ^^-  McKinney.                                                h.R.  5659.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smith- 

Allen  Specter,  ^^-  Lent.  sonian  Institution  to  construct  a  building 

Robert  Kasten  Mr.  Oilman  in  three  instances.  for  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  and 

Alphonse  D'Amato  Mr.  Dreier  in  two  instances.  a  center  for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 

Mack  Mattincly  Mr.  Parris.  tures  for  related  educational  activities  in 

(except    for   amend-  Mr.  GOODLING.  the  area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian 

ment  No.  16).  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  i^'^Avlfn'!,.  «t  ?Sh  ^^f"cw    in"?hP  Htv 

ror^S^E^rs""-  ^^-  ^--"-^.-T  *"  T  '"'**"''"  IT^^S^,  ^T  ^'^'  ^^-  *"  ^"^  ""''' 

(except    f^  amend-  ^^-  ^^"^  '"  *^*°  instances.                          h.R.  6132.  An  act  to  amend  section  5590  of 

ment  No  49)  ^^'  W^^^**-  the  revised  statutes  to  provide  for  adjusting 

Daniel  K.  Inouye.  **■"•  Pi*^L°s  in  two  instances.  the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 

EiRNEST  F  HoLLiNGS  ^^-  Bethune.  Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 

(except    for   amend-  Mr.  McCloskey  in  two  instances.  Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  as  a  perma- 

ment  No.  49).  Mr.  Shuster.  nent  loan.         

Thomas  P.  Eagleton.  Mr.  Lagomarsino  in  three  instances.                            ~~^^^^~~ 

Lawton  Chiles  Mr.  Porter.                                                                        ADJOURNMENT 

^'SNo°49r"''  ^i-  if^r-                  ^  °^^^^-  ^^-  s'^^^^' '  ™°^« 

Patrick  J.  Leahy.  '*^'^'  ^  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Dennis  DeConcini,  ^^-  ^^^-                                                        The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 

Walter  D.  Huddleston.  Mr.  Spence.  j^gly  (at  6  o'clock  and  8  minutes  p.m.), 

QuENTiN  BuRDicK.  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  y^der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 

(^cept*''fi^  amend-  ^The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  joumed  until  Monday.  Jime  14.  1982. 

ment  No.  49).  quest  of  Mr.  Rahall)  and  to  include  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate.  extraneous  matter:) ^„_ . 

_^_^^  Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  Coyhe.                               EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 

Mr.  Stark  in  three  instances.  ETC. 

SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED  Mr.  Ottinger  in  five  instances.                  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  Mr.  Rangel.  tive  communications  were  taken  from 

to  address  the  House,  following  the  Mr.  Rostenkowski.  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 

legislative   program   and   any   special  Mr.  Solarz.  lows: 

orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted  Mr.  Ireland.  4124.  a  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Cen- 
to: Mr.  KIastenmeier  in  two  instances.  ^^^1  of  the  United  SUtes.  transmitting  his 
(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances.  review  of  the  revised  deferrals  of  budget  au- 
quest  of  Mr.  Daub)  to  revise  and  Mr.  Luken.  thority  contained  in  the  message  from  the 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex-  Mr.  Addabbo.  President  dated  May  18.  1982  (H.  Doc.  No. 
traneous  material:)  Mr.  Richmond.  97-181).    pursuant    to    section    1014(c)    of 
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Public  Law  93-344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-194);  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

4125.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  a  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  Coast  Guard's  acquisition,  construction. 
and  Improvement  account,  pursuant  to  title 
10  of  the  Impoundment  Control  Act  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-195):  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4126.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Facility 
Requirements  and  Resources,  Department 
of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of  the  loca- 
tion, nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  various 
construction  projects  proposed  to  be  under- 
taken by  the  Air  National  Guard,  pursuant 
to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l):  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4127.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a 
notice  of  meetings  related  to  the  interna- 
tional energy  program,  pursuant  to  section 
252(c)(l)(AKi)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  «272);  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

4128.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Health,  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52a(o):  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4129.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
propwed  new  records  systems,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4130.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  copies 
of  a  new  system  of  records,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4131.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Legis- 
lative Affairs.  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, transmitting  a  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
D.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4132.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  transmitting  notice  of  a 
proposed  new  records  system,  pursuant  to  5 
U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4133.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  of  the  Agency  for  the  period  ending 
March  31,  1982,  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of 
Public  Law  95—452;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4134.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Inspector  General  of  the  Administra- 
tion for  the  period  ending  March  31,  1982, 
pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of  Public  Law  95- 
452;  to  the  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations. 

4135.  A  letter  from  the  Under  SecreUry  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  the  draft  and 
final  study  on  the  proposed  Desert  National 
Scenic  Trail,  pursuant  to  section  5(b)  of 
PubUc  Law  90-543  (82  SUt.  919);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4136.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue  Development  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  Corporation's  1981  annual 
report,  pursuant  to  section  11  of  Public  Law 
02-578;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

4137.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies  of 
orders  suspending  deportation  under  the  au- 
thority of  section  244(aKl)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act,  together  with  a 
list  of  the  persons  involved,  pursuant  to  sec- 


tion 244(c)  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

4138.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  trajtsmitting  the  sixth  annual 
report  on  Tufc  elk  herds  in  California,  pur- 
suant to  sections  3  and  4  of  Public  Law  94- 
389;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries, 

4139.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  transmit- 
ting a  report  pn  the  tributaries  to  the  Dela- 
ware River,  jN.Y.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worksiand  Transportation. 


REPORTS 
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ie  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
ses  were  delivered  to  the 
Inting  and  reference  to  the 
proper  caleiidar.  as  follows: 

Mr.    NICHpLS:    Committee    on    Armed 
Services.  Supplemental  report  filed  on  H.R. 
o.  97-80,  Pt.  III).  Referred  to 
le  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
'nlon. 

KOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Mqans.  H.R.  6198.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  manufacturing  clause  of  the  copyright 
law  (Rept.  Nb.  97-575,  Pt.  II).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Ulnion. 

Mr.  ROSTJENKOWSKI:  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6550.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  te^nporary  Increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit.  Jnd  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendments* Rept.  No.  97-601).  Referred  to 
the  Commlttfce  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  tTnion. 

Mr.  MOAkLEY:  Conunittee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  498.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  conslperation  of  H.R.  6296.  a  bill  to 
amend  and  extend  certain  Federal  laws 
which  establish  housing  and  community 
and  neighborhood  development  and  preser- 
vation progttuns.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  9^-602).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar.     _^ 

Mr.  PEPPBR:  Conunittee  on  Rules.  House 
Resoluton  490.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  5879.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  to 
extend  for  3  years  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations for  refugee  assistance,  to  make 
certain  improvements  in  the  operation  of 
the  program^and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  97-603).  IRef erred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar, r 

Mrs.  CHlaHOLM:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  ResolBtion  500.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  conskleration  of  H.R.  6149,  a  blU  to 
provide  for  Increased  participation  by  the 
United  Stat*  in  the  African  Development 
Fund  (Rept.  No.  97-604).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calenter. 

Mr.  WHITTEN:  Committee  of  conference. 
Conference  fsport  on  H.R.  5922  (Rept.  No. 
97-605).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 


JLIC  BILLS  AND 
lESOLUTIONS 


Won   Pat, 
StmiA): 
H.R.  6563.  A  bill 
American    Samoa, 


Under  elf  use  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  ^oXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  f<illows: 

By  Mr,  ATKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
MOA^i'SY.  and  Mr.  Skken): 
H.R.  6561.TA  bill  to  provide  that  the  drug. 
Proven,  ma«  be  used  for  the  treatment  of 
multiple   sclerosis;    to   the   Committee   on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  BONKER: 
H.R.  6562.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 


June  10, 1982 


June  10.  1982 
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By  Mr.  db  ]  UGO   (for  himself . 


Mr.   CoRKADA,   and 
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to  provide  payments  to 
Guam,  the  Common- 
wealth of  the  Northem  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Iskuids.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  { 

By  Mr.  FINEL.EY  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
BomoER): 
H.R.  6564.  A  bill  I  to  amend  the  Export  Ad- 
ministration Act  df  1979  to  terminate  cer- 
tain export  controls  on  goods  or  technology 
for  the  construction  of  oil  or  gas  pipelines 
or  pipeline  facilites;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs,     j 

By  Mr.  FTTI^IAN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Hamilton); 
H.R.  6565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Compre- 
hensive Environmental  Response.  Compen- 
sation, and  Liability  Act  of  1980  (Super- 
fund)  to  clarify  certain  provisions  relating 
to  remedial  Eu;tloi|s  at  facilities  owned  and 
operated  by  a  State  or  political  subdivision 
thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Commerce.  J_ 

By  Mr.  FRANK: 
H.R.  6566.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  repeal  the  option 
to  expense  intanable  drilling  and  develop- 
ment costs  in  the]  case  of  oil,  gas,  and  geo- 
thermal  wells,  toj  repeal  percentage  deple- 
tion in  the  case  o^  such  wells,  and  to  repeal 
certain  benefits  enacted  by  the  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Aci  of  1981  with  respect  to 
the  windfall  profit  tax  on  domestic  crude 
oil;  to  the  Commitee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By    Mr.    GBJDENSON    (for    himself. 
Mr.  RosENrHAL.  and  Mr.  Mopfett): 
H.R.  6567.  A  biU  to  authorize  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  the  {leople  of  Lebanon:  to 
the  Committee  onj  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GREEN: 
H.R.  6568.  A  bill  ^  delete  the  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
treat  Members  of  Congress  separately  with 
respect  to  living  expense  deductions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Viat/s  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  6569.  A  bl^  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture.  ui|der  certain  conditions,  to 
permit  borrowers  [who  are  farmers  to  trans- 
fer, encumber,  or  lease  property  securing 
certain  loans  made  under  provisions  of  law 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration: to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
H.R.  6570.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  bar  membership 
requirements  for  U.S.  magistrates;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mrs.  HECKLER: 
H.R.  6571.  A  bill  to  require  that  a  repre- 
sentative of  small  business  be  appointed  to 
all  Federal  advisory  councils  on  business:  to 
the  Committee  oa  (jovemment  Operations. 
By  Mr.  HEFtTEL; 
H.R.  6572.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  general 
energy  investment  tax  credit  to  December 
31.  1985.  and  to  expand  the  application  of 
the  special  rules  for  certain  long-term  proj- 
ects; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HYDE: 
H.R.  6573.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
1954  to  allow  individuals 
their  income  tax  liability 
lurposes  of  reducing  the 
e  United  States:  to  the 

and  Means. 
[RATH: 


Revenue  Code  of 
to  designate  $1  o| 
to  be  used  for 
public  debt  of 
Committee  on  W^ 
By  Mr.  Mc 


H.R.  6574.  A  ttill  to  amend  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  to  prohibit  inmates  of 
penal  institutions  from  receiving  student  fi- 
nancial assistance  under  that  act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 
By  Mr.  MAKKEY: 

H.R.  6575.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 


small  issue  which  is  part  of  a  multiple  lot 
shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the  small 
issue  exemption:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RiNALDo,  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Roybal, 
Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  John  L.  BxmTON,  Mr. 
Albosta.  Mr.  AnCoiN.  Mr.  Bereutkr. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Boner 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown  of  California, 
Mr.  Carman.  Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr. 
Clay.  Mr.  (Xihger.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Corcoran.  Mr.  C^raig.  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Daitb.  Mr.  Davis. 
Mr.  Deckaro.  Mr.  de  la  Garza.  Mr. 
Delxums,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  E^ans  of  Iowa.  Mr. 
Pary,  Mr.  Faunthoy.  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Ms.  Ferraro.  Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  P^n- 
DLEY,  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  FiiANK.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Goodling,  Mr.  Graoison,  Mr.  Guar- 
iNi,  Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Hollenbeck. 
Mr.  Hopkins.  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Hoyer,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr. 
Kastenheier.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Kiloee.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Lent.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
LuNGREN.  Mr.  McClory.  Mr.  McCoL- 
lum.  Mr.  McCuRDY,  Mr.  McKinney, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mattox,  Mr.  Mica,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Murphy.  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panet- 
TA,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Price,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr. 
Rodino.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Rosenthal, 
Mr.  Santini,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Shan- 
non, Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Synar. 
Mr.  Udall,  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Waxman. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Whitehurst.  Mr. 
Winn.  Mr.  Wihth.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Yates. 
Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  and  Mr.  Zeteretti): 
H.R.  6576.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination in  Employment  Act  of  1967  to 
eliminate  mandatory  retirement  and  other 
forms  of  age  discrimination  in  employment: 
to  the  Committee  on  Eklucation  and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.R.  6577.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  regarding  the 
effects  of  such  act  on  other  Federal  and 
State  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  SHANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Con  ABLE): 
H.R.  6578.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  the  exclu- 
sion from  Income  for  the  value  of  lodging  lo- 
cated in  the  proximity  of  an  educational  in- 
stitution and  furnished  by  such  institution 
to  its  employees;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  6579.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  credit 
against  income  tax  for  a  certain  amount  of 
wages  paid  to  a  previously  unemployed  indi- 
vidual if  such  individual  is  hired  between 
June  15.  1982.  and  October  15.  1982.  and 
such  individual  represents  a  net  increase  in 
employment  by  the  employer;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 


By  Mr.  STUDDS: 
H.R.  6.S80.  A  bill  to  reform  the  regulation 
of  sailing  school  vessels;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  TAUZIN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Breaux): 
H.R.  6581.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
Public    Utility    Holding    Company   Act   of 
1935;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska: 
H.R.  6582.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  ttiat  priority  shall 
be  given  to  unsecured  claims  of  U.S.  fisher- 
men arising  from  the  sale  of  fish  to  certain 
fish  processors:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Leland): 
H.J.  Res.  509.  Joint  resolution  to  prohibit 
military  assistance  and  sales  to  Guatemala 
for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.J.  Res.  510.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  April  17,  1983,  as  "National  Ar- 
chitecture Week";  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By    Mr.    BIAGGI    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  ZEnRrrri,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Foglietta,  and  Ms. 
Ferraro): 
H.  Con.  Res.  356.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
call  for  an  end  to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets 
by  British  security  forces  in  Northem  Ire- 
land: to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GARCIA: 
H.  Con.  Res.  357.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
commemorate  September  4,  1982.  the  100th 
anniversary     of    Thomas    Ekllson's    Pearl 
Street    central    power    station,    as    "Pearl 
Street  Centennial  Day":  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PORTER: 
H.  Con.  Res.  358.  Concurrent  resolution 
regarding  the  negotiation  of  nuclear  arms 
reductions;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

By    Mr.    RAHALL   (for    himself.    Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  Pindley,  Mr.  Crockett. 
Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr.  FAtn«T- 
ROY.  Mr.  McCloskey.  Mr.  Dymally, 
and  Mr.  Conyers): 
H.  Con.  Res.  359.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
United  Nations  Security  Council  Resolution 
509  should  be  implemented  immediately  and 
unconditionally,   and  reaffirming  that  the 
territorial  Integrity,  sovereignty,  and  politi- 
cal Independence  of  Lebanon  must  be  main- 
tained; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

404.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Texas,  relative  to  railroad  retirement  bene- 
fits; to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

405.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
State  of  Oklahoma,  relative  to  budget-bal- 
ancing amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitution; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

406.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  coastal 
salmon  season:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marines  and  Fisheries. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 


By  Mr.  ATKINSON: 
H.R.  6583.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mo- 
hamed  Tejpar  and  Nargis  Tejpar:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  AuCOIN: 
H.R.  6584.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Celia 
Maarit  Halle:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTTL: 
H.R.  6585.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Roy 
Gonsenhauser,  Rachele  Gonsenhauser,  and 
E^re   Gonsenhauser;   to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.R.  6586.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  the 
estate  of  Nell  J.  Redfleld;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

HJl.  756:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  757:  Mr.  Kemp. 

H.R.  767:  Mr.  Fazio. 

H.R.  768:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  1368:  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Emery,  and 
Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  3526:  Mr.  Zablocki. 

H.R.  4280:  Mr.  Gunderson,  Mr.  Dan 
Daniel,  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  and  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida. 

H.R.  4912:  Mr.  Foguetta  and  Mr.  Akaka. 

H.R.  5038:  Mr.  Gingrich. 

H.R.  5242:  Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Alexander.  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Ap- 
PLBGATE.  Mr.  Kramer.  Mr.  Oxley.  and  Mr. 
Myers. 

H.R.  5329:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
LeBoutiluer.  Mr.  Maoioan,  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Kemp,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.R.  5351:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Prenzel, 
Mr.  McCuRDY.  Mr.  EIrdahl.  Mr.  Patman.  Mr. 
Napier.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  and  Mr.  Neluoan. 

H.R.  5362:  Mr.  Rahall. 

H.R.  5465:  Mr.  Alexander.  Mr.  Anthony. 
Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr. 
Bowen,  and  Mr.  Moore. 

H.R.  5471:  Mr.  Courter. 

H.R.  5600:  Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mrs. 
Chisholm.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  D'A- 
mours, Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Heftel.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Pahkt- 
TA.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Sotiia. 
and  Mr.  Winn. 

H.R.  5629:  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Sunia. 
and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  5818:  Mr.  D'Amours,  Mr.  Frank,  Mr. 
Shannon,  Mr.  Studds,  Mr.  Washington.  Mr. 
O'Brien,  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  5853:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  and  Mr.  Fogu- 
etta. 

H.R.  5950:  Ms.  Oakar.  and  Mr.  Nkal. 

H.R.  5976:  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  de  Lugo.  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  Mr.  Ratchporo. 

H.R.  5995:  Mr.  Bafalis.  Mr.  Garcia,  and 
Mrs.  COLLIN8  of  nilnols. 

H.R.  6092:  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr. 
Howard,  and  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

H.R.  6255:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Bagedorn,  and  Mr. 
Erdahl. 

H.R.  6299:  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mrs.  Holt,  and 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  6429:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 
Iflr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Dorgah  of  North 
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Dakota,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Wydem.  Mr.  Eckaht.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
LtncEN.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr. 
Richmond.  Mr.  Cokte.  Mr.  Pary.  Mr. 
Savage.  Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Roeher.  Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  and  Mr.  WebIx 
of  Minnesota. 

H.R.  6433:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Batalis.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Nelson,  Mrs. 
Coixnts  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Akaka.  Mr.  Udall. 
Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Marriott,  and  Mr.  Ratch- 

FORO. 

H.R.  6492:  Mr.  Bliley.  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Por- 
sythe,  Mr.  GooDLiNC,  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier.  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland.  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Roth,  Mr. 
Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Walker,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr.  Wort- 
ley. 

H.R.  6514:  Mr.  Davis. 

H.R.  6530:  Mr.  Pritchard. 

H.R.  6546:  Mr.  Goodlino.  Mr.  Weber  of 
Minnesota.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Weber  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  WvuE,  Mr.  Bethiwe,  Mr.  Regula, 
Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Miller  of  California.  Mr.  Whitley,  Mr.  Be- 
REUTER.  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Rob- 
erts of  South  Dakota,  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
Coelho,  Mr.  BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
LowERY  of  California,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware, Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Broomfield,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Pursell,  Mr. 
Hamilton.  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah.  Mr.  Whittaker.  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
English,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Ratchford,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Dannemeyer,- Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Barnard,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mr. 
Dickinson,  Mr.  Bafalis,  Mrs.  Penwick,  Mr. 
Coleman,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr.  Nichols.  Mr.  Mc- 
Donald, Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  Mr.  For- 
sythe,  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Gunderson, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr.  Benedict. 

H.J.  Res.  81:  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.J.  Res.  104:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Robinson. 
and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Florio. 
Mr.  Gramm,  and  Mr.  Ratchford. 

H.J.  Res.  386:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Whitley, 
Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
Walker,  and  Mr.  Neal. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Skel- 
ton.  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Downey,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania,  Mrs. 
Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr.  Pur- 
sell, Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Findley,  Mr.  Hop- 
kins, Mr.  Zeferetti,  Mr.  Martin  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  Lee,  Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Pritch- 
ard, Mr.  Brodread,  Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel, 
Jr.,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  McDade,  Mr. 
Chappie,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Coucrlin,  Mr. 
Shumway,  and  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.J.  Res.  426:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  AuCoin,  and  Mr.  Downey. 

H.J.  Res.  455:  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Molinari, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr. 
Jacobs.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Porsythe  Mr. 
O'Brien.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Whit- 
taker. Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Broom- 
field.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr. 
Reuss,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mrs.  Snowe.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Montgomery.  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Annunzio.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Whiterurst. 
Mr.  Dicks,  Mr.  Breaux,  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Stenholm,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr.  Fascell,  Mr. 
Rangel,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr. 
Santimi,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Fields,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr. 
Jeffords,  Mr.  F'rank,  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr. 
Morrison,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Mr.  Trible,  Mr. 
Dorcan  of  North  E>akota.  Mr.  McCollum, 
Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 
Lott,    Mr.    Madigan.    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mrs. 


Byron.  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  01cl|ihoma,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr. 
QuiLLEN,  Mr.j  Hunter,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
Evans  of  lotva,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Ms.  Mi- 
KULSKi,  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Wil,- 
LiAM  J.  CoYNi .  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Flippo,  Mr.  N  atsui,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Ertel, 
and  Mr.  Pashj  yan. 

H.J.  Res.  46  8:  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Barnes,  Mr.  N  urphy,  and  Mr.  Fountain. 

H.J.  Res.  48  !:  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Atkinson, 
Mr.  Bailey  o'  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Barnard, 
Mr.  Beard,  1  Ir.  Bevill,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr. 
Bonior  of  Michigan,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr. 
Bowen,  Mr.  [Breaux,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr. 
Brodhead.  Mri  Brooks,  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  BROYHiLd  Mr.  Burgener,  Mr.  John  L- 
Burton.  Mr.  I  Iutler,  Mrs.  Byron,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Mr.  Chappell,  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Clau- 
sen, Mr.  Com  e,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Courter, 
Mr.  Dan  Dan:  el,  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr.  Der- 
rick, Mr.  Dii  KiNSON,  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  1  )ougherty,  Mr.  Dyson,  Mr. 
Edgar.  Mr.  E  iery.  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware. 
Mr.  Evans  ol  Georgia,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mr.  Fi  wdley,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Florio, 
Mr.  Pogliettj  ,.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
Forsythe.  Ml.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
GiNN.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho.  Mr. 
Hartnett.  M-.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Heftel.  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Holland.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Iopkins,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hubbard,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  !  Iunter,  Mr.  Hutto,  Mr.  Hyde, 
Mr.  Jeffords  Mr.  Jeffries.  Mr.  Kemp,  Mr. 
Kramer.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Latta.  Mr. 
LeBoutillier  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston, Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lott, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Mr.  McDade.  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  McEwen, 
Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mazzoli, 
Mr.  Montgom  ery,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  Neal,  Mi.  Nichols,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Parris.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Pepper. 
Mr.  Perkins,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price.  Mr. 
Quillen,  Mr  Richmond,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas.  Mr.  1  Ioberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Robinson.  ^  [r.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr. 
Skelton,  Mr,  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Spence,  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Wampler,  Mr. 
Weber  of  O  lio,  Mr.  White,  Mr.  White- 
hurst.  Mr.  W  iLLiAMS  OF  Ohio.  Mr.  Wilson, 
Mr.  Winn.  M  •.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Wrk  ht,  and  Mr.  Wylie. 

H.J.  Res.  416:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Hoyer. 
and  Mr.  Webi  r  of  Minnesota. 

H.  Con.  Rea  27:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.  Con.  Re  i.  298:  Mr.  Foguetta  and  Mr. 
Dixon. 

H.  Con.  Rei.  330:  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  Oilman, 
Mr.  Obersta]  ,  Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mineta, 
Mr.  Weber  o  t  Ohio,  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Schumer,  M  ■.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan,  Mri  Rosenthal,  Ms.  Fiedler,  Mr. 
Beilenson,  Mr.  Dreier,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mr.  'V^illiam  J.  Coyne,  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Edwards  of  Oklahoma,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
Derwinski,  llr.  Downey,  Mr.  Bowen,  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Lantos,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Shamansky,  1  Ir.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Hollenbeck, 
Mr.  Fazio,  N  r.  Frost,  Mr.  Corcoran,  Mr. 
Ford  of  Ten  lessee,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  Kemp,  I  [r.  Jeffries,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  N  r.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr. 
Pritchard,  JEr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr  Richmond,  Mr.  Dwyer,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Pb  »per,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Green, 
Mr.  MoTTL,  ^  Ir.  Edwards  of  California.  Mr. 
Gejdenson,  llr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Bliley, 
Mr.  Wortle-j,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Wyden, 
Mr.  Fithian.  I  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Levitas, 
Mrs.  HECKLEi,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  B  [inish,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  Hjghes,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Ritter, 


PlELllS, 


Coui  iter, 

ROEl  [ER. 
,  Bedi  LL 


2  34: 


Mr.   Atkinson,  Mi 
Mr.  Florio,  Mr, 
Roemer,  Mr. 
Mr.  Tauke. 

H.  Con.  Res.  333: 
of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
nessee,     Mr. 
Mineta,   Mr, 
Gonzalez,  Mr. 
star,  and  Mr.  Tauk^ 

H.  Con.  Res. 
McCollum,  Mrs. 
Ohio,  and  Mr.  Lee 

H.  Con.  Res.  34' i 
Dakota. 

H.  Res.  234:  Mr 
Mr.  Ford  of 
Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Bevill,    Mr. 
Scheuer,  Ms. 

H.  Res.  422:  Mr 
Mr.  St  Germain, 
Mineta. 

H.  Res.  483:  Mr 
of  South  Dakota, 
Bethune. 

H.  Res.  486:  Mr. 
Mr.  Bingham,  Mr, 
Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mrs. 
Mitchell   of 
Weiss.  Mr.  CorradK 
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Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Staton 
tdr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
Qray,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
Mr.     Vento,     Mr. 
Mr.   Benjamin,   Mr. 
,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ober- 


Mr.    Solomon.    Mr. 
douQUARD,  Mr.  Miller  of 


:  Mr.  DORGAM  of  North 


Tenr  essee. 


Frojt 


Dwyer,  Mr.  Beilenson. 

Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 

llATsui,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr. 

Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr. 

MiKiiLSKi,  and  Mr.  Winn. 

^nderson,  Mrs.  Bouquard, 
Mr.  Molinari,  and  Mr. 

Morrison,  Mr.  Roberts 
'At.  Livingston,  and  Mr. 


3BERSTAR,  Mr.  Brodhead. 

Ottinger,  Mr.  Weaver, 

I'auntroy,  Mr.  Dymally. 

^^HisHOLM,  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 

Mr.    Leland.    Mr. 

,  and  Mr.  Rosenthal. 


Mar  irland. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause 


L  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 


tions  and    pape-s   were   laid   on    the 


Clerk's  desk  and 


SPEAKER: 


tie  I 


468.  By  the 
of  County  Commissioners 
Inverness,    Fla., 
tracts:  to  the  Comiiiittee 

469.  Also,  petitio:  i 
ers  Union  of  America 
ative  to  railroad 
Committee  on  Energy 

470.  Also,  petition 
Legislature,  Rochester, 
clear  weapons:  to 
Affairs. 

471.  Also,  petitio^ 
sentatives  of  the 
tive  to  the  Aremejiian 
mittee  on  Foreign 

472.  Also,   petition 
Good   Neighbor 
Mexico,  relative 
tion  to  the  United 
Canadian  citizens; 
Judiciary. 

473.  Also,  petitioln 
of  Harford  County 
eral  budget;  to  the 
Means. 

474.  Also,  petitick 
men  Town  Offices 
tive  to  nuclear 
Committees  on  Arfeied 
Affairs. 


Petition  of  Board 
Citrus  County, 
relative    to    defense    con- 
on  Armed  Services, 
of  the  Transport  Work- 
Railroad  Division,  rel- 
I  etirement  funds:  to  the 
and  Commerce, 
of  the  Monroe  County 
N.Y.,  relative  to  nu- 
Committee  on  Foreign 


of  the  House  of  Repre- 
llepublic  of  Cyprus,  rela- 
people;  to  the  Com- 
, Affairs. 

of  the  International 

0ouncil,   Monterrey,   N.L., 

the  quota  for  immigra- 

States  of  Mexican  and 

to  the  Committee  on  the 


t( 


Under  clause 
posed 
follows: 


By  Mr.  WEIS  S 
—Page  2,  line  12,  sirike 
and  insert  in  lieu 
—Page  8,  after 
new  section: 

PROHIBITION  OF 


lint 


Sec.  109.  None  oi 
this  title  shall  be 
of  nuclear  warheacis 
—Page        8 
-$10,409,196,000" 
■$10,191,196,000". 


lire 


referred  as  follows: 


of  the  County  Council 
Md.,  relative  to  the  Fed- 
Committee  on  Ways  and 

of  the  Board  of  Select- 

Chelmsford,  Mass.,  rela- 

ar^aments;  jointly,  to  the 

Services  and  Foreign 


AMEt«3MENTS 


)  Of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
amendme  its  were  submitted  as 


H  R.  6030 


out  •■$2,948,500,000" 
thereof  ••$1,682,040,000-. 
12,  insert  the  following 


P  tOCUREMENT  OF  NUCLEAR 
W  ARHEADS 


the  funds  authorized  by 
4vailable  for  procurement 


ind 


23,        strike        out 
insert  in  lieu  thereof 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


A  VOLUNTEER  OMBUDSMAN 
TELLS  HIS  UNHAPPY  STORY 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  great  sense  of  lost  faith  that  I 
relate  this  story  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. An  outstanding  business- 
man, and  a  man  respected  in  his  own 
right,  Arthur  Imperatore  of  Fort  Lee, 
N.J.,  recently  resigned  as  ombudsman 
of  the  International  Communication 
Agency  after  only  6  months  on  the 
job. 

Arthur  Imperatore  came  to  the  posi- 
tion of  ombudsman  of  the  ICA  with  a 
great  deal  of  enthusiasm  and  determi- 
nation. He  was  a  successful  business- 
man who  was  agreeing  to  serve  in  a 
voluntary  position.  President  Reagan 
asked  him  to  serve  because  his  busi- 
ness and  civic  record  had  made  it  clear 
that  if  there  was  a  job  to  do,  he  could 
effectively  do  it.  And  yet.  Mr.  Impera- 
tore resigned  on  April  27,  less  than  6 
months  at  the  job  saying,  "I  was  heed- 
ing the  President's  call  for  volunteers. 
But  I  left  because  it  became  clear  to 
me  that  I  was  a  party  to  a  sham." 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  know  Arthur  Impera- 
tore well.  He  values  his  political 
independence  and  he  has  a  deep  sense 
of  service  to  his  community  and  coun- 
try. He  is  honest,  forthright,  patriotic, 
and  public  spirited.  It  hurt  him  deeply 
to  resign,  and  I  can  assure  the  Con- 
gress that  he  would  not  make  such  a 
move  without  careful  thought  and 
concern  about  the  direction  the  Inter- 
national Communication  Agency  was 
headed. 

In  his  April  27  letter  to  ICA  director 
Charles  Z.  Wick,  Imperatore  wrote. 

After  many  serious  efforts  to  assist  the 
agency  and  to  persuade  you  of  the  serious- 
ness of  agency  problems.  I  have  concluded 
that  I  can  no  longer  be  associated  with  the 
mismanagement,  waste,  inefficiency  and 
concern  about  the  possibilities  of  corruption 
or  fraud  which  remains  unaddressed  and 
unabated. 

It  is  my  understsuiding  that  Mr.  Im- 
peratore's  charges  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Department  of  Justice,  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  President's 
Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency  in 
Government,  and  the  office  of  the  De- 
partment of  State's  Inspector  General. 
It  is  my  request  that  the  pertinent 
House  committees  monitor  this  situa- 
tion and  conduct  their  own  investiga- 
tions into  the  ICA  situation. 

With  your  permission  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  include  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  New  York  Times  on 
May  19,  1982.  about  Mr.  Imperatore's 
story.  This  article  by  Barbara  Cros- 
sette  is  very  helpful  in  understanding 


the  circumstances  surrounding  Arthur 
Imperatore's  resignation. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  19,  1982] 

A  Volunteer  Ombudsman  Tells  His 
Unhappy  Story 

(By  Barbara  Crossette) 

Washington,  May  18— The  story  of 
Arthur  E.  Imperatore  is  one  of  a  capital  ro- 
mance gone  sour.  He  came  to  Washington  to 
serve  as  the  kind  of  free-enterprise  trouble- 
shooter  the  White  House  said  big  govern- 
ment needed,  but  left  just  six  months  later, 
disillusioned  and  angry. 

Mr.  Imperatore,  who  resigned  late  last 
month  as  the  unpaid  ombudsman  of  the  In- 
ternational Communication  Agency,  refused 
at  first  to  talk  publicly  about  what  hap- 
pened, anxious  not  to  appesLT  disloyal  to  an 
Administration  he  helped  elect. 

But  the  other  day,  after  news  articles 
about  his  departure  had  been  published,  he 
agreed  to  discuss  the  frustrations  he  en- 
countered while  at  the  I.C.A..  the  agency 
that  oversees  the  Voice  of  Anerica  and 
other  international  information  and  cultur- 
al functions  of  the  Government. 

•■I'm  a  patriot,"  said  the  56-year-old  head 
of  the  New  Jersey  trucking  company  A-P-A. 
Transport.  "I  am  also  an  expert  in  manage- 
ment and  productivity.  I  was  looking  to  do 
public  service.  I  was  heeding  the  President's 
call  for  volunteers.  But  I  left  because  it 
became  clear  to  me  that  I  was  party  to  a 
sham." 

Mr.  Imperatore  told  of  an  agency  over- 
manned, wasteful  of  resources  and  so  poorly 
run  that  allegations  of  corruption  were 
raised  but  rarely  corrected,  particularly  at 
the  Voice  of  America. 

He  did  not  make  specific  allegations  or 
offer  evidence,  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
been  appointed  as  an  ombudsman,  not  an 
investigator.  But  he  said  he  had  heard  em- 
ployee complaints  of  nepotism  and  cron- 
yism, of  favored  employees'  being  allowed  to 
work  at  home,  of  abuses  in  the  hiring  of 
aliens  and  sexual  misconduct.  He  said  he 
had  taken  the  complaints  to  agency  Investi- 
gators and  been  told  by  at  least  one  of  them 
that  senior  officials  wanted  to  ■■kill"  un- 
pleasant findings. 

Mr.  Imperatore  outlined  his  concerns  in 
his  April  27  resignation  letter  to  Charles  Z. 
Wick,  the  agency's  director  and  a  close 
friend  of  President  Reagan. 

On  April  30.  in  a  more  detailed  letter  to 
Mr.  Wick.  Mr.  Imperatore  catalogued  what 
he  saw  as  the  agency's  problems  and  called 
on  Mr.  Wick  to  resign  before  he  damaged 
the  Administration  and  the  Republican 
Party.  He  said  that  Mr.  Wick  was  using  the 
agency  for  his  own  '■whimsical  purposes." 

Phyllis  Kaminsky.  a  spokesman  for  the 
agency,  said  that  Mr.  Imtieratore  was  enti- 
tled to  his  personal  views  and  added  that  in 
an  organization  with  more  than  7.000  em- 
ployees in  26  countries,  'it  is  inevitable  that 
from  time  to  time  irregularities  come  to 
light." 

■'No  investigation  has  been  killed."  she 
said,  adding  that  Mr.  Imperatore's  charges 
had  been  turned  over  to  a  number  of  agen- 
cies, including  the  Justice  Department,  the 
Comptroller  General's  office  and  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  on  Integrity  and  Efficiency 
in  Government. 


MADE  PORTtn«X  IN  TRUCKING 

One  Of  10  children.  Mr.  Imperatore  grew 
up  in  northern  New  Jersey  and  made  his 
name  and  fortune  in  the  tough  world  of  in- 
terstate trucking,  earning  a  reputation  as  a 
strong-willed,  occasionally  hot-tempered 
loner  who  ran  an  honest  business. 

He  came  to  the  agency  with  no  experience 
In  Government,  foreign  affairs  or  the  com- 
munications industry  and  said  he  was  given 
little  instruction.  'But  I  knew  what  an  om- 
budsman was,"  Mr.  Im[>eratore  said. 

He  arrived  here  in  November  to  find  that 
the  I.C.A.,  formerly  the  United  States  Infor- 
mation Agency,  had  been  embroiled  in  sev- 
eral controversies.  Until  Congress  stepped 
in,  it  had  all  but  eliminated  the  Fulbright 
and  other  Federal  exchange  programs.  The 
Voice  of  America  was  in  the  midst  of  an  in- 
ternal policy  dispute  over  the  network's 
news  functions. 

Mr.  Imperatore  said  he  declined  to  involve 
himself  in  matters  of  policy,  saying  they 
were  "outside  my  area  of  competence." 

"He  approached  it  from  a  strictly  manage- 
ment and  morale  problem,"  said  Bernard  H. 
Kamenske,  the  former  news  director  of  the 
V.O.A.  who  left  in  December  to  join  Cable 
News  Network.  "Whatever  his  personal  po- 
litical views  were,  he  impressed  me  as  a  man 
who  would  be  fair  and  would  persevere  until 
he  knew  the  facts.  His  efforts  to  ameliorate 
differences  gave  me  reason  to  encourage  the 
staff  when  I  left  to  hope  that  the  situation 
would  improve." 

Shortly  after  joining  the  agency.  Mr.  Im- 
peratore went  to  Europe  on  private  business 
and  took  the  opportunity  to  visit  "eight  or 
nine"  foreign  posts. 

"There  was  a  common  pattern  of  concern 
that  there  was  no  communication."  he  said 
"Project  Truth,  for  example,  had  not  been 
cleared  with  the  people  in  the  field."  Pro- 
ject Truth,  a  program  to  counter  Soviet 
"disinformation."  provides  quick-response 
material  for  dissemination  by  diplomats 
abroad. 

The  I.C.A.  said  Monday  that  while  policy 
decisions  are  not  "reached  by  consensus." 
Foreign  Service  officers  had  been  involved 
in  the  project  and  continued  to  be. 

Mr.  Imperatore  s£id  that  on  his  ietum  he 
had  asked  to  Ulk  with  Mr.  Wick,  but  that 
"it  was  almost  five  weeks  to  the  day  until  1 
could  get  to  see  him."  He  added  that  "in  six 
months.  I  spent  no  more  than  half  an  hour 
with  him  in  that  office."  Mr.  Wick's  records 
show  seven  office  appointments  with  Mr. 
Imperatore  between  November  and  April. 

Mr.  Imperatore's  departure  was  lamented 
last  week  in  a  newsletter  of  the  employees' 
union.  "Every  time  Imperatore  saw  a  man- 
agement problem  or  a  legitimate  employee 
concern,  he  was  ignored."  it  said.  "'He  didn't 
want  to  run  the  show,  but  he  did  want  to 
make  an  impact.  When  it  became  abundant- 
ly clear  that  he  couldn't,  he  left."* 


MAJ.  GEN.  ROBERT  A. 
SULLIVAN'S  ADDRESS 


HON.  IKE  SKELTON 

of  Missotnti 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  9.  1982 

•  Mr.  SKELTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
my  years  in  Congress,  and  especially 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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since  I  have  been  a  member  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  I 
have  frequently  spolcen  out  on  the 
qualities  which  I  feel  make  an  out- 
standing military  leader.  Those  quali- 
ties include,  first,  the  ability  to  under- 
stand and  employ  the  high  technology 
weapons  and  support  systems  that  are 
so  much  a  part  of  today's  Armed 
Forces;  second,  the  ability  to  manage  a 
complex  force  of  personnel  and  equip- 
ment and  to  mold  people  of  diverse 
talents  and  baclLground  into  a  cohesive 
military  unit;  third,  and  most  impor- 
tant in  my  view,  an  outstanding  mili- 
tary leader  must  know  and  understand 
military  history,  the  study  of  strategy 
and  tactics  through  the  ages  and  have 
a  deep  appreciation  for  our  American 
heritage. 

Recently.  I  had  the  opportxinlty  to 
introduce  such  an  individual  as  the 
guest  speaker  at  the  commencement 
exercises  of  my  alma  mater,  Went- 
worth  Military  Academy.  This  man. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Robert  A.  Sullivan,  is  truly 
one  of  our  Nation's  foremost  soldiers, 
as  evidenced  by  his  dedication  to  duty, 
his  devotion  to  our  Nation,  his  person- 
al integrity,  and  his  sense  of  honor. 

I  would  like  to  share  his  words  on 
that  occasion  with  the  Members  of 
this  body. 
The  address  follows: 

QiiADUATioif  Exercises  Address 
(By  Major  General  Sullivan) 
It  la  a  genuine  pleasure  to  receive  an  invi- 
tation to  speak  to  such  a  distinguished  audi- 
ence. I  thank  you  for  inviting  me  to  share 
this  very  special  occasion  with  you.  Gradua- 
tion Is  a  happy  time,  and  it's  great  to  be  a 
part  of  this  important  event  in  your  lives. 

First  off.  i  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
this  institution.  We— the  Army— are  ex- 
tremely proud  of  Wentworth  Just  as  we  are 
proud  to  be  a  part  of  Wentworth.  Your 
active  support  of  the  ROTC  program  is 
nothing  short  of  outstanding,  and  we  thank 
you  for  it. 

During  the  eight  months  I  have  been  in 
nay  present  assignment.  I  have  been  visiting 
colleges  and  universities  across  the  fifty 
States.  I  have  been  able  to  talk  with  a  great 
many  young  people  and  the  educators  who 
are  preparing  them  for  the  future.  I  believe 
I  can  make  a  few  comments  about  both 
these  groups  with  a  certain  degree  of  objec- 
tivity. 

One  of  the  first  things  I  noticed  was  that 
the  Armed  Forces  and  the  educational  insti- 
tutions of  this  country  have  a  lot  more  in 
common  than  most  people  appreciate. 

We  both  work  with  and  for  young  people. 
We  both  seek  to  instill  Initiative  and  respon- 
sibility in  those  In  our  charge.  We  both 
share  an  interest  In  preparing  young  people 
for  a  future  leadership  role-  in  our  Nation.  I 
like  to  think  we  share  devotion  to  our  mis- 
sions, as  well. 

We  are  both  concerned  with  educational 
processes.  We  tiave  an  Mpact  on  young 
people  at  a  formative  time  in  their  lives,  a 
time  when  life  patterns  are  molded  which 
are  important  to  them.  At  certain  times  and 
in  certain  places,  such  as  at  Wentworth,  we 
can  combine  to  carry  out  our  missions  in  a 
genuine  spirit  of  mutual  compatibility  and 
concern.  We  blend  our  teactiings  to  the 
benefit  of  everyone. 

One  of  these  happy  combined  efforts  is,  of 
course,  ROTC.  I  am  certain  that  most  of 
you  appreciate  that  the  Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  is  the  very  lifeblood  of  the 


Army  officer  cohxs.  About  70  percent  of  the 
new  second  lieutenants  entering  the  total 
Army  each  year  come  from  our  program. 
This  is  healthy,  because  it  has  always  meant 
that  the  majority  of  the  officer  cori)s  comes 
from  every  geographic,  economic,  ethnic, 
and  religious  facet  of  what  is  a  very  diverse 
society.  T 

Through  RO'tC,  the  Army  has  also  been 
able  to  draw  ^pon  the  diverse  disciplines 
and  teaching  stales  of  hundreds  of  Ameri- 
can colleges  anfl  universities.  I  don't  think 
anyone  can  evef  say  that  all  ROTC-commis- 
sloned  officers  are  cast  in  one  mold  or  an- 
other. That  simply  isn't  possible  considering 
the  background  they  come  from  and  the 
education  they  have  been  exposed  to.  And 
that  is  the  way  we  want  it  as  citizens.  We 
want  a  sizable  percentage  of  our  military 
leaders  of  the  future  to  represent  "we  the 
people"  and  to]  bring  a  civilian  outlook  to 
their  careers  ks  soldiers.  This  Justifies 
ROTC  in  my  mvid.  ROTC  is  essential  to  the 
Army,  healthy  Ifor  colleges  and  universities 
and  good  for  the  country.  We  hope  it  will 
always  offer  S  challenge  to  our  young 
people  into  the  21st  century  and  beyond. 
You  are  the  liders  of  the  future,  of  the 
year  2000.  You  are  very  important  people  in 
the  eyes  of  thet  Army  and  In  those  of  your 
country.  I 

By  the  year  lOOO.  many  of  you  who  made 
the  decision  to  become  professional  Army 
officers  will  b«  in  the  field  grade  ranks. 
Those  of  you  irho  decided  just  to  try  the 
Army  for  a  toir  will  all  be  firmly  settled 
into  your  careers  back  home  and  making 
your  third  or  fourth  million.  I  hope  that 
you  will  look  back  on  your  service  with 
pride  and  pleasure. 

You  field  grade  officers  will  be  in  the  com- 
mand and  staff  positions  which  are  custom- 
ary for  officers  of  your  rank  and  experience. 
Some  of  you  ^11  be  doing  the  staff  work 
which  keeps  thi  Army  going.  You  will  be  as- 
sisted, in  M  probability,  by  new  electronic 
and  mechanical  devices  which  will  make 
your  job  easier. 

If  you  are  a  qommander,  by  then,  I  would 
expect  you  to  tfave  new  communications  de- 
vices and  weaHons  systems.  We  hope  they 
and  when  they  do,  any 
unit  will  be  able  to  repair 
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Yes.  I  am  sui^  that  we  will  have  developed 
a  great  many  more  things  to  make  what  we 
do  easier,  morej  efficient  and  more  effective.' 
I  am  not  quit*  so  sure  that  we  will  tiave 
been  able  to  make  all  that  many  improve- 
ments in  our  bisic  element— people. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  develop  and 
field  a  systeni  which  will  guarantee  that 
each  of  you  wdl  become  master  leaders,  the 
kind  that  nev^"  makes  errors  In  thought  or 
judgment.  Nor  can  we  guarantee  you  a  100 
percent  perfett  corps  of  followers.  We 
couldn't  do  that  in  18  years,  or  In  1800  for 
that  matter.  A|id  I  am  not  certain  we  would 
want  to.  If  wei  were  masters  of  all  that  we 
did,  we  would  make  no  mistakes.  That 
would  be  dullj  if  nothing  else.  Then,  too, 
there  is  the  thought  that  we  leam  from  mis- 
takes, and  thai  if  we  did  not  leam,  we  would 
not  grow.         I 

Learning  and  growing  are  the  best  parts 
of  our  job  as  !Army  officers.  The  ultimate 
aim  of  all  this  learning  and  growing  process 
is  the  development  of  your  personal  leader- 
ship capabilities  to  as  high  a  point  as  you 
can  reach.  Tile  business  of  leadership  is  a 
complex  process  involving  interaction  of  the 
leader,  the  grfup,  and  the  situation.  Some- 
times we  discuss  the  differences  and  the 
similarities  between  a  leader  and  a  manager. 
In  business  and  industry,  an  individual  who 
runs  the  show  is  considered  a  manager.  In 
the  Army,  cabling  a  combat  commander  a 
manager  seem^  a  little  inadequate  when  you 


consider  that  the  slakes  are  considerably 
higher.  By  that.  I  m«an  that  the  stakes  for 
a  combat  conmiander  are  something  more 
than  so  many  units  Of  whatever  product  he 
is  producing.  His  stakes  are  causes  such  as 
human  rights,  freedom,  and  Justice,  not  to 
mention  the  lives  of  the  men  and  women  he 
commands. 

So,  we  will  call  thcfee  of  you  on  duty  with 
the  Army  in  the  year  2000  leaders.  Manager- 
ship will  be  important  to  your  leadership 
roles.  Your  ability  a^  a  manager  will  always 
be  of  concern  to  your  superiors  the  same  as 
you  will  come  to  depend  upon  the  manage- 
ment talents  of  your  Subordinate. 

Some  might  accuse  me  of  being  a  card  car- 
rying optimist,  but  t  truly  believe  that  the 
young  people  of  our,  country  are  still  look- 
ing for  responsibility,  respectability,  chal- 
lenge. Job  satisfaction,  and  adventure,  and  I 
believe  they  are  searching  for  purpose  and 
direction  as  well.  A  rillitary  career  can  satis- 
fy these  aspirations.  It  is  a  career  that  de- 
mands a  sense  of  responsibility  and  from 
that  flows  a  sense  of  duty.  We  in  the  mili- 
tary require  men  and  women  of  unique 
abilities  and  dedication.  This  special  kind  of 
pterson  must  l>e  "special"  in  numerous  ways. 
Capable  of  thinkinlg  and  talking  action— a 
specialist  with  partioular  knowledge  about  a 
specific  field  of  en<)eavor  and  a  generallst 
with  an  awareness  $nd  appreciation  of  all 
the  factors  that  In^itably  have  a  bearing 
on  military  policy.  "This  person  must  have  a 
broad  knowledge  of  the  interplay  of  each  in- 
strument of  nationlil  policy,  the  political 
and  socio-economic,  i  psychological,  and  the 
military.  But  above  all,  on  the  person  to 
person  level,  on  the  top  level,  the  officer 
must  be  a  leader! 

In  the  military  pr<  f ession  we  devote  great 
effort  to  the  study  and  practice  of  leader- 
ship. It  is  the  main  yardstick  by  which  offi- 
cers are  Judged.  It  is  the  principal  character- 
istic that  distinguishes  one  officer  from  an- 
other and,  collectively,  it  is  the  one  quality 
that  determines  in  the  end  which  Army  fails 
and  which  prevails.  | 

A  miliUry  orgariization  depends  upon 
sound  leadership  at  til  levels  for  we  operate 
on  a  fast  moving,  decentralized  basis  in  the 
Armed  Forces.  We  Drobably  study  and  con- 
sciously practice  leafiership  more  than  most 
other  sectors  of  society  because  we  are  in  a 
business  where  mei  must  be  led  well  in 
order  to  perform  well  under  the  harsh 
stresses  of  combat. 

There  is.  of  course,  no  single,  best  formula 
for  leadership.  M^  personal  definition, 
based  upon  observins  good  leaders  in  action, 
encompasses  six  indispensable  qualities 
which  I  would  like  to  outline  for  you.  I  do 
not  list  them  in  an^  particular  priority.  All 
are  vital.  I  will  disci;^  each  one  briefly. 

The  first  is  integtilty.  One  of  the  greatest 
leaders  this  country  has  ever  produced  was 
Gen.  George  C.  Marshall,  a  VMI  graduate. 
World  War  II  Chidf  of  Staff,  and  postwar 
Secretary  of  State  and  Secretary  of  I>e- 
fense.  His  greatest  Strength  and  distinguish- 
ing qualities  were  hts  shining  character  and 
towering  Integrity.  He  could  not  be  de- 
flected from  what  he  Judged  to  be  right  and 
he  would  not  compromise  with  fact.  More- 
over, his  sole  desire  was  to  get  at  the  heart 
of  a  problem  by  thie  most  direct  route  and 
solve  it  on  an  honest  basis.  You  would  do 
well  to  adopt  this  great  American  as  your 
model  of  honest  Oharacter  and  integrity. 
These  are  qualities  which  must  be  devel- 
ot>ed  and  then  zealously  defended  against 
corrosion  by  the  i|iatemal  influences  and 
abrasive  stresses  which  surround  human  en- 
deavor: these  are  aualities  which  are  not 
only  Important  to  ^he  would-be  leader  but 
also  to  any  person  ^\\o  seeks  iimer  serenity. 
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The  second  ingredient  of  leadership— com- 
petence—is  a  compound  of  knowledge  and 
experience.  Competence  is  not  a  quality 
which  is  conferred  upon  the  individual.  It  is 
a  capability  earned  by  observation,  study 
and  practice.  Finally,  it  is  not  something 
which  needs  to  be  advertised,  for  its  exist- 
ence is  usually  self-evident  and  its  absence 
cannot  be  long  concealed  from  those  whom 
the  leader  would  lead. 

Imagination  is  my  third  ingredient  of 
leadership.  By  imagination  I  mean  the  capa- 
bility to  think  creatively,  to  generate  origi- 
nal ideas,  and  to  offer  constructive  dissent. 
Einstein  once  said,  "Imagination  is  more  im- 
portant than  knowledge."  I  agree— and  I'm 
sure  this  gives  real  comfort  to  Einstein.  All 
of  us  have  more  capability  to  absorb  knowl- 
edge than  to  apply  it.  Leaders  and  followers 
are  separated  by  the  difference  In  their  abil- 
ity to  break  trail,  to  pioneer,  and  to  origi- 
nate. 

The  fourth  ingredient  of  leadership  is 
dedication.  Certainly  the  uninspired  individ- 
ual is  a  weak  magnet  for  others.  Also,  dedi- 
cation supplies  the  drive  which  sustains  one 
during  those  often  bleak  years  of  prepara- 
tion, apprenticeship  and  gradual  advance. 

You  will  find,  I  think,  that  dedication  to 
your  work  is  easier  if  you  have  chosen  the 
right  endeavor.  For  that  reason,  take  care  In 
deciding  what  you  will  do  with  your  lUe  and 
have  the  courage  to  adjust,  if  you  find  you 
have  made  a  wrong  choice.  Seek  a  form  of 
endeavor  to  which  you  can  freely  dedicate 
yourself.  With  dedication  you  can  stay  the 
course,  without  it  you  may  falter  in  the 
early  ruiming. 

The  requirement  for  sound  Judgment,  the 
fifth  ingredient,  needs  no  special  Justifica- 
tion. But,  do  not  expect  to  find  judgment 
lying  around  in  some  convenient  package.  It 
is  the  by-product  of  painful  experience  and 
caimot  be  developed  without  making  a  few 
errors  along  the  way.  Gen.  Omar  Bradley 
put  this  thought  best  when  he  said.  "Good 
judgment  comes  from  experience,  and  expe- 
rience comes  from  bad  Judgment." 

The  sixth  and  last  ingredient  of  my  for- 
mula for  leadership  is  the  ability  to  commu- 
nicate. Those  who  would  lead  must  first  be 
able  to  explain  and  persuade.  And  must 
have  mastered  the  written  and  spoken  word. 
Without  this  mastery,  the  effect  will  be  in- 
effective and  unconvincing.  At  any  rate,  the 
individual  who  can  organize  thoughts, 
reduce  them  to  lucid  writing,  defend  them 
in  direct  discussion,  and  project  them  in  a 
way  that  will  make  sense  and  inspire  a 
wholesome  response,  that  Individual  will 
probably  find  the  short  route  to  the  top  in 
any  field. 

There  is  a  very  Important  debate  going  on 
in  this  country  over  the  Federal  budget.  It  is 
a  healthy  and  necessary  debate.  At  the  eye 
of  the  debate  is  the  defense  budget  which  is, 
in  fact,  our  roadmap  for  national  security 
during  a  very  dangerous  period  of  vulner- 
ability for  our  country. 

There  are  so  many  important  elements  in 
our  complex  society  today  that  Impact  on 
national  security,  and  I'm  not  so  sure  that 
tanks,  ships  and  planes,  important  as  they 
are.  head  the  list  of  criticality.  There  are 
political,  economic  and  social  implications, 
but  I  want  to  place  my  emphasis  today  on 
fundamentals— underlying  Issues  and  con- 
cerns which  to  me  are  the  most  critical  of 
all  because  they  ultimately  determine 
whether  or  not  we  can  remain  secure  and 
defend  ourselves  successfully.  We  must  all 
show  the  burden  of  thinking  these  funda- 
mentals through,  and  resolving  them. 

First,  is  the  need  to  gain  an  understanding 
and  a  measure  of  agreement  on  the  national 
purposes.  For  me,  these  are  sUted  with 
both  clarity  and  present-day  relevance  in 
our  founding  documents  and  philosophy. 


But  we  must  dust  them  off,  relate  them  to 
both  the  national  and  international  circum- 
stances of  today,  and  reaffirm  as  a  people 
who  we  are,  where  we  are  going,  today,  and 
reaffirm  as  a  people  who  we  are,  where  we 
are  going,  and  what  we  propose  to  achieve. 

Related  to  that  is  national  understanding 
of  our  society,  our  goal,  and  the  crucial 
issues  of  the  land.  We  must  have  a  rigorous 
educational  system,  one  which  sets  and  in- 
sists upon  high  standards,  and.  among  its 
most  important  objectives,  insists  that  all 
graduates— secondary  school  and  college 
alike— be  equipped  with  the  knowledge  and 
understanding  necessary  to  be  active  and  ef- 
fective citizens.  We  also  need  news  media 
who  contribute  to  this  end  with  reporting 
which  is  informed,  reasoned,  objective  and 
much  more  thorough  than  simple  snapshots 
taken  at  the  shallow  surface  of  human 
events.  And  we  need  leaders  in  all  profes- 
sions and  vocations  whose  "special  interest" 
is  the  national  interest  and  not  self-interest, 
and  who  contribute  honestly  and  knowl- 
edgeably  to  a  dialogue  of  good  faith  and 
reason. 

Then  there  is  the  need  for  national  will. 
This  can  stem  from  our  national  purposes 
and  understanding,  but  it  must  also  be 
based  on  character,  strength,  and  a  strong 
belief  that  liberty  has  a  higher  value  than 
luxury. 

One  clear  manifestation  of  national  will  is 
national  discipline— self  societal  and  govern- 
mental! A  most  fundamental  question,  close- 
ly associated  with  discipline,  is  whether  as 
individuals  and  as  a  nation,  we  will  choose 
to  be  selfish  or  selfless.  The  answer  will  de- 
termine in  large  part  whether  we  will 
become  a  soft,  spoiled  and  inconsequential 
land  of  has-beens  in  the  years  ahead,  or 
whether  we  will  sustain  a  greatness  in  spirit 
and  action. 

And  will  we  ever  achieve  balance  and  con- 
stancy needed  for  the  long  term?  In  this 
regard.  General  Omar  Bradley,  speaking 
soon  after  WW  II,  stated  that  "America  has 
matured  to  world  leadership.  It  is  time 
now,"  he  said,  "to  steer  by  the  light  of  the 
stars  and  not  by  the  lights  of  each  passing 
ship."  A  tliird  of  a  century  later,  we  still 
beau*  closer  resemblance  to  a  yoyo,  or  pendu- 
lum, than  we  do  to  a  great  national  ship 
guided  by  a  sextant  and  a  compass. 

In  our  world  today  there  are  many 
threats.  Among  them  one  can  count  hunger, 
disease,  inequality,  population  explosions, 
resource  scarcities,  new  frictions,  terrorism 
and  simmering  wars  in  half  a  dozen  places. 
But,  perhaps  the  most  Inunediate  threat— if 
not  the  most  dangerous  in  the  long  run,  is 
the  expanding  power  and  building  aggres- 
siveness of  the  Soviet  Union. 

I  will  not  repeat  the  figures  and  trends  in 
defense  expenditures,  which  finally  have 
alarmed  all  but  the  most  naive  apologists 
for  what  is  clearly  an  unwarranted  offen- 
sive, as  well  as  defensive,  build-up  by  the 
chief  imperial  nation  of  our  era.  I  will 
simply  point  out  that  the  Soviet  Union  has 
now  moved  far  beyond  the  dictates  of  de- 
fense, far  beyond  the  needs  understandably 
Imposed  by  her  recollections  of  past  aggres- 
sion and  death  in  her  homeland,  far  beyond 
the  need  to  assist  her  allies,  indeed  far 
beyond  the  demands  of  her  present  aggres- 
sion. These  expansionist  moves,  and  the 
Soviet  willingness  to  use  military  forces  in 
open  aggression,  is  a  threat  we  just  cannot 
ignore. 

This  is  true  in  spades  when  her  forces 
move  toward,  and  around,  the  largest  luiown 
sources  of  oil  on  this  Earth.  And  the  threat 
is  reinforced  in  awesome  dimension  by  the 
fact  that  the  nuclear  genie  long  ago  escaped 
its  bottle.  With  the  blinding  flash  and  omi- 
nous mushrooms  cloud  of  Alamogordo  a 
third  of  a  century  ago,  we  could  hope  that 


the  last  day  of  the  gunslinger  had  dawned. 
But  there  are  still  gunsllngers  on  the  loose, 
and  they  are  armed  with  much  more  ttian 
colt  revolvers. 

Our  nation's  defense  must  be  framed 
within  a  national  and  military  strategy 
based  first  on  our  finest  national  values, 
comprehensive  policies,  long-term  goals,  and 
an  absence  of  expediency  anyplace,  in  or  out 
of  uniform. 

These  young  people  graduating  today  rep- 
resent the  generation  that  will  guide  this 
country  into  the  21st  century.  The  responsl- 
bUity  is  awesome.  It  will  take  leadership 
that  must  be  sensitive  and  sensible,  and  con- 
tribute to  the  only  kind  of  peace  which  has 
genuine  meaning— peace  with  freedom. 

I  Sim  a  professional  soldier  because  I  decid- 
ed early  in  my  career  that  I  would  dedicate 
my  life  to  protect  the  freedoms  they  enjoy 
today— simply  the  right  to  matriculate  at  a 
school  of  their  choice,  study  a  discipline  of 
their  choice  and  express  their  opinions 
freely  without  fear  of  recrimination.  This 
generation  will  protect  those  freedoms  for 
my  grandchildren.  In  fact,  I  charge  you 
with  that  responsibility. 

Again,  my  congratulations  to  all  of  you 
graduating  today  and  your  loved  ones.  You 
are  all  great  Americans,  and  I  couldn't  be 
prouder  to  be  at  your  service.* 


EXCESSIVE  SALT  IN  PROCESSED 
POODS 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Speaker,  realizing 
the  potential  health  risks  created  by 
excessive  ingestion  of  sodium,  several 
bills  have  been  introduced  in  this  Con- 
gress to  require  processed  food  manu- 
facturers to  label  certain  food  prod- 
ucts for  their  sodium  and  potassium 
content.  This  would  enable  consumers 
concerned  with  high  blood  pressure, 
heart  disease,  and  other  illnesses 
treated  with  low  sodium  diets  to  better 
select  their  food  products.  The  Buffa- 
lo Federation  of  Women's  Clubs  has 
adopted  a  resolution  relative  to  this 
issue  and  has  asked  me  to  bring  it  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Con- 
gress. The  resolution  is  as  follows: 
[Resolution  adopted  by  the  Buffalo  Feder- 
ation of  Women's  Clubs,  Mar.  25, 1982] 

Excessive  Sodhtm  (Salt)  m  Processed 
Foods 

Whereas,  Excessive  amounts  of  sodium 
(salt)  In  the  diet  have  been  shown  to  be 
harmful;  and 

Whereas,  Some  processed  foods  contain 
more  sodium  tlian  we  should  ingest;  there- 
fore 

Resolved,  That  the  Buffalo  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs: 

1.  Urges  our  representatives  in  Congress 
to  vote  for  legislation  now  pending  that  will 
decrease  the  amount  of  sodium  in  processed 
foods; 

2.  CoRunends  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration for  proposing  this  legislation; 

3.  Urges  the  General  Foods  Corporation 
and  other  food  processors  to  proceed  with 
plans  to  put  the  salt  content  on  labels;  and 

4.  Will  send  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to 
our  representatives  in  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  and  Senate,  the  Food  and 
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Drug  Administration  and  the  General  Foods 
Corporation.* 


COSTS  AND  BENEFITS  OP 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  PROGRAMS 


HON.  JOSEPH  P.  ADDABBO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  timely  and  thought-provoking  article 
written  by  my  good  friend,  Mr.  Irving 
Zuckerman.  Irving  is  a  well-known  eco- 
nomic consultant,  and  formerly  the 
Assistant  Director  for  Planning  and 
Budget,  Office  of  Coal  Research,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  I  trust  my 
colleagues  will  be  interested  in  this  ap- 
proach to  social  security. 

Costs  and  Benefits  of  Social  Security 
Programs 

The  flow  of  money  spent  by  Social  Secu- 
rity recipients  goes  into  many  parts  of  the 
economy.  Indeed,  looking  at  the  many 
comers  of  the  economy  receiving  benefits 
indirectly  through  the  Social  Security  recip- 
ients, it  seems  possible  that  all  of  the  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  might  well  be  expect- 
ed to  contribute  to  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds— providing,  of  course,  that  we  were  to 
follow  a  stricter  policy  of  charging  costs  to 
those  who  benefit.  However,  with  even 
small  contributions  from  the  general  tax 
fund  being  readily  denounced  as  "socialis- 
tic", why  bring  up  the  possibility  of  a  broad- 
er application  of  cost/benefit  policy? 

Nevertheless,  it  might  be  interesting  to 
speculate  on  what  would  be  the  questions 
and  what  might  be  the  answers  in  the  light 
of  the  flow  of  Social  Security  expenditures. 
It  is  easy  to  see  why  farmers,  let  us  say. 
favor  the  food  stamp  plan  administered  by 
the  Agriculture  Department— the  food 
stamps  are  distributed  by  the  government  to 
lower-income  people  who  otherwise  would 
be  buying  less  food.  With  cost/benefit  in 
mind  It  does  not  seem  preposterous  to  sug- 
gest that  the  farmers  should  be  contribut- 
ing to  the  cost  of  the  food  stamp  program, 
but  what  about  the  processing  industries 
which  buy  from  the  farmers  and  sell  to  the 
food  distribution  system,  and  what  about 
the  food  distribution  system  which  sells  to 
the  food  stamp  recipients?  And  what  about 
those  who  sell  to  the  multitude  who  earn  in- 
comes when  those  incomes  are  being  spent? 
So  it  is  not  difficult  to  see  why  the  cost/ 
benefit  approach  might  end  up  with  Justifi- 
cation for  charging  the  food  stamp  plan  to 
the  general  tax  fund,  especially  since  the 
government's  tax  collection  are  also  en- 
hanced due  to  the  various  taxable  incomes 
generated  in  those  various  economic  sectors. 

In  the  general  context  of  where  we  are 
compared  to  where  we  ought  to  be,  it  is  per- 
tinent to  recognize  that  as  a  general  princi- 
ple there  might  be  too  large  a  gap  between 
the  flow  of  benefits  apart  from  the  flow  of 
costs.  Without  suggesting  that  there  should 
be  no  gap  at  all,  it  is  fair  to  say  that  if  those 
gaps  become  too  large,  the  economy  be- 
comes unstable.  That  seems  to  be  funda- 
mental. It  is  also  probably  fundamental  that 
economic  instability  of  that  kind  is  soon  fol- 
lowed by  other  forms  of  instability. 

From  the  standpoint  of  having  those  who 
benefit  contribute  in  the  flow  of  the  related 
costs,  it  is  possible  that  technically  speaking 
the  entire  contribution  of  the  employers 
share  to  Social  Security  trust  should  be 
shifted  to  the  general  tax  fund.  Not  likely 
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FAR  SWELL  TO  SINAI 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuT  \day,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  ttt  take  this  opportunity  to 
thank  my  cilleagues.  Representatives 
Les  AuCoin,  Jim  Coyne,  Jonathan 
Bingham  anil  Edward  Derwinski  for 
sponsoring  the  artistic  photography 
exhibit  currently  on  display  in  the 
Cannon  Roounda.  I  highly  commend 
this  exhibit  to  each  of  you. 

Entitled  "Farewell  to  Sinai,"  it  is  a 
sensitive  anl  captivating  photo  essay 
highlighting!  the  enchantment  and  en- 
amorlng  qualities  rather  than  the  tur- 
moil and  tufbulence  most  recently  as- 
sociated witl  1  the  Sinai  region. 

The  photos,  taken  by  one  of  Israel's 
foremost  photographers.  Farag  Perri, 
are  eloquent  ly  complemented  by  Amos 
Ettingers'  i  »erceptively  fitting  cap- 
tions. The  li  aunting  faces  of  children, 
the  interminable  desert  horizons,  the 
uniqueness  of  the  natural  elements 
and  the  vibi  ant  colors  so  particular  to 
the  Sinai  a  'e  splendidly  captured  in 
these  photoi  xaphs. 

While  thi  I  is  a  sad  farewell  to  an 
emotional  (ra,  the  exposition  high- 
lights the  ispirations  for  peace  and 
friendship,  t  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  a  few  minutes  before  June  12  to 
enjoy  this  i  resentation  that  so  sensi- 
tively symb(  lizes  all  the  thoughts  and 
emotions  t  le  return  of  the  Sinai 
evokes:  o|  itimism,  sorrow,  pain, 
uprootednes  5,  loss,  anticipation,  hope, 
tradition,  cu  stom,  love,  and  most  of  all 
the  sacrifices  made  for  a  more  peace- 
ful future.* 


FOREST  SERVICE  VOLUNTEERS 
POINT  THE  WAY 
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HON.  MICIIY  EDWARDS 

OF  O  KLAHOMA 
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is  the  volunteers  in 
program,  which 
provided   individuals 
to  use  their  skills 
niaintenance  and  utili- 
resources.  Volun- 
clear  trails,  host 
information  to 
i)repare  historical  re- 


Service  asked  Congress 

utilize  volunteers  in 

intense  public  pressure. 

groups     had    com- 

about  the  need  for 

the  Forest  Service 

their  services  as  volun- 

this  was  prohib- 

Zlongress  approved  an 

Forest  Service. 


A  prime  examp  e 
the  national  forjests 
since    1972    has 
with  the  opportunity 
to  assist  in  the 
zation  of  our  foijest 
teers  in  this  proj  ram 
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From  1978  to 
volunteers  in 
gram   grew   f ron  i 
more  than  I6,00(^ 
the  program  to 
approximately 
these    16,000 
services  valued 
dollars. 

By  using  sponsors  such  as  Good  Sam 
and  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America,  the 
Forest  Service  had  reduced  the  costs 
of  administratioi  i  for  the  program  and 
often  relies  on  tt  ese  and  other  organi- 
zations for  volun  teers  and  supervision. 

Handicapped  and  elderly  volunteers 
their  time  through 
programs  specially  designed  for  them 
by  the  Forest  Sei  vice. 

Volunteers  in  ihe  Forest  Service  re- 
training for  their 
duties  as  paid  employees  and  each  re- 
ceives a  work  and  performance  record 
at  the  termination  of  their  service. 
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$125,000.      However, 
contributed 
nearly  $8.3  million 
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vo  lunteers 
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The  volunteei 
program  is  just 
volunteers  have 
part  of  the  Fede 
acting  the  Voh 
ment  Act.  Cone 


in  the  Forest  Service 
one  example  of  how 
iroven  so  valuable  as 
al  work  force.  By  en- 
inteering  in  Govern- 
ess can  open  up  many 


service  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.* 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY: 
DOES  IT  THREATEN  OUR  NA- 
TIONAL DEFENSE? 


additional  opportunities  for  voluntary 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 

IN  the  house  of  representatives 
Thursday,  June  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  have  recently  directed  the 
House's  attention  to  certain  serious 
deficiencies  in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  which  would  have  a  negative 
impact  on  the  U.S.  fishing  industry. 
While  in  my  opinion  these  deficiencies 
alone  are  enough  reason  for  the 
United  States  to  oppose  the  treaty,  I 
think  that  the  Members  should  be 
aware  of  other  problems  in  this  docu- 
ment. 

The  enclosed  letter  and  analysis 
from  the  National  Ocean  Industries 
Association  delineates  the  problems 
that  U.S.  approval  of  the  treaty  would 
pose  to  our  national  defense.  If  the 
United  States  were  to  approve  the 
treaty,  we  could  find  ourselves  in  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  the  transfer  to  for- 
eign nations  of  U.S.  defense  technol- 
ogy. 

I  think  that  this  issue  should  be 
closely  considered  by  my  colleagues 
and  I  therefore  ask  that  the  enclosed 
letter  and  analysis  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

National  Ocean  Industries 

Association, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  8.  1982. 
Hon.  Don  Young. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Young:  The  National  Ocean  In- 
dustries Association  has  noted  with  pleasure 
your  recent  efforts  to  inform  the  Congress, 
and  public  in  general,  of  the  hazards  posed 
by  the  treaty  concluded  April  30  by  the 
Third  U.N.  Conference  on  Law  of  the  Sea. 
Your  insertions  of  materials  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  and  your  correspondence 
with  the  news  media,  have  been  very  help- 
ful to  those  of  us  who  believe  acceptance  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  would  not  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  expressing  the  Association's 
appreciation  for  your  efforts  thus  far.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention  one 
specific  aspect  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
which  has  never  yet  been  given  a  close  ex- 
amination in  a  public  forum',  but  which  has 
tremendously  serious  implications  for  the 
United  States  should  our  government  ever 
choose  to  ratify  and  implement  the  treaty.  I 
refer  to  the  relationship  of  the  treaty's  pro- 
visions on  transfer  of  technology  to  our  na- 
tional defense  export  controls.  The  Con- 
gress, through  the  Export  Administration 
Act  of  1979  and  related  laws,  has  made  its 
position  entirely  clear,  that  the  United 
States  should  exercise  considerable  re- 
straint in  East-West  sales  of  high  technol- 
ogy goods  and  services,  to  avoid  to  the 
extent  possible  giving  potential  adversaries 
any  strategic  advantages  through  access  to 
Western  technologies. 

Should  the  United  States  ever  accept  and 
adhere  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  in  its 
present  form,  and  thus  undertake  to  comply 


with  the  treaty's  provisions  on  transfer  of 
technology,  our  national  program  of  export 
controls  would  be  substantially  damaged.  To 
outline  the  nature  of  this  problem.  I  have 
enclosed  a  copy  of  a  paper  prepared  in  No- 
vember of  1980  for  the  use  of  one  of  NOIA's 
members  in  his  capacity  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  While 
this  paper  is  a  bit  dated,  the  substance  of 
the  statement  remains  accurate— the  final 
text  of  the  treaty  still  contains  exactly  the 
same  technology  transfer  articles  as  were  in 
the  draft  from  1980.  As  is  noted  in  the 
paper,  U.S.  acceptance  of  mandatory  trans- 
fer of  technology  would  undermine  national 
defense  export  controls,  and  would  also 
make  it  very  unlikely  that  any  mining  com- 
pany, regardless  of  nationality,  would  be 
able  to  mine  the  seabed.  Thus  we  would  face 
the  indirect  effect  of  being  denied  access  to 
a  secure  source  of  supply  of  metals  critical 
to  our  economy,  and  to  our  ability  to  manu- 
facture a  variety  of  strategically  critical 
items  including  jet  engines,  tanks  and  ar- 
mored vehicles,  computer  components,  and 
so  forth. 

I  would  appreciate  your  help  in  bringing 
this  aspect  of  the  treaty  to  the  attention  of 
the  Congress,  to  ensure  that  any  future 
debate  on  consent  to  ratification  or  an  Im- 
plementation of  the  treaty  will  include  dis- 
cussion of  this  extremely  serious  flaw  in  the 
agreement.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your 
continuing  support. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  D.  Matthews. 

Defense  Sensitive  Technologies  May  Be 

Subject  to  Compromise  Under  a  Treaty 

ON  Law  of  the  Sea 

(By  Richard  A.  Legatski) 

For  a  number  of  years,  the  United  States 
has  participated  with  other  nations  in  the 
Third  United  Nations  Conference  on  Law  of 
the  Sea.  In  1975,  Dr.  Kissinger  offered  con- 
ference participants  the  assurance  that  the 
technologies  applicable  to  exploration  for 
and  exploitation  of  the  hard  mineral  re- 
sources of  the  deep  ocean  (the  so-called 
manganese  "nodules  ")  would  be  made  avail- 
able to  developing  nations  as  a  quid  pro  quo 
for  the  assurance  that  any  treaty  conclu<led 
by  the  conference  would  guarantee  Ameri- 
can mining  companies  and  thus  the  Ameri- 
can economy  access  to  those  same  minerals. 
Since  Dr.  Kissinger's  proposal  was  ad- 
vanced, the  conference  has  sought  to  define 
a  legal  regime  under  which  transfer  of  tech- 
nology would  in  fact  be  assured.  (Arguably, 
the  conference  has  not  sought  to  establish  a 
regime  which  will  assure  minerals  access, 
notwithstanding  the  quid  pro  quo  nature  of 
Dr.  Kissinger's  proposal.) 

The  most  recent  conference  text,  the 
■Draft  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
(Informal  Text),"  contains  provisions  which 
would  in  fact  make  trauisfer  of  technology 
mandatory  under  certain  circumstances. 
While  the  transfer  would  be  under  "fair  and 
reasonable  commercial  terms  and  condi- 
tions" (Annex  III,  Article  5),  the  quoted 
phrase  is  not  defined  in  the  text.  Thus  there 
is  no  certainty  of  fairness  or  reasonableness 
in  the  event  of  compelled  transfers.  Given 
the  compulsory  nature  of  the  transfer  provi- 
sions, many  companies  in  developed  nations 
have  objected  to  the  transfer  regime,  par- 
ticularly since  there  is  no  assurance  in  the 
text  of  adequate  compensation  in  the  event 
of  compromise  of  proprietary  materials. 
Many  of  the  technologies  affected  are  also 
employed  in  much  larger  markets,  such  as 
the  offshore  oil  and  gas  industry.  Compen- 
sation, even  if  it  were  assured  in  the  treaty, 
would  have  to  be  based  on  this  greater 
market  to  be  full  and  fair  to  the  transfer- 
ring companies. 
Beyond   the  commercial   implications  of 


mandatory  transfer,  it  is  becoming  evident 
from  recently  published  materials  that  cer- 
tain defense  sensitive  technologies  would  be 
among  those  subject  to  the  transfer  regime 
the  treaty  would  create.  In  July,  1980,  a  con- 
tract study  for  the  Bureau  of  Mines  was 
completed  by  Science  Applications,  Inc. 
(Contract  No.  J0100037).  Among  other  mat- 
ters covered  in  the  report,  there  is  an  Ap- 
pendix identifying  the  technologies  which 
would  be  required  to  assemble  a  commer- 
cial-scale seabed  mining  project,  and  listing 
representative  potential  suppliers  of  those 
technologies.  On  October  1.  1980.  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  published  a  Federal 
Register  notice  (pages  65014-65019)  identi- 
fying "Militarily  Critical  Technologies." 
which  are  defined  in  the  notice  as  "technol- 
ogies whose  acquisition  by  potential  adver- 
saries would  be  detrimental  to  national  se- 
curity."  If  the  DOD  listing  is  compared  with 
the  list  of  seat>ed  mining  technologies  in  the 
SAI  study,  it  is  clear  that  there  are  substan- 
tial overlaps.  In  other  words,  several  "Mili- 
tarily Critical  Technologies"  would  be  sub- 
ject to  mandatory  transfer. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  current  draft 
treaty  text  includes  a  new  Article  302.  which 
purports  to  permit  treaty  parties  to  refrain 
from  disclosure  of  information  under  the 
treaty,  where  the  disclosure  would  be  "con- 
trary to  the  essential  interests  of  (the 
party's)  security."  But  the  "essential  Inter- 
ests" limitation  is  not  defined,  and  a  claim 
to  apply  the  exemption  is  subject  to  manda- 
tory dispute  settlement.  Thus  for  the 
United  States  to  assert  a  right  to  withhold  a 
technology  on  this  basis  would  be  subject  to 
a  challenge  which  would  compel  the  govern- 
ment to  divulge  the  technology  to  an  Inter- 
national adjudicatory  entity,  and  make  a 
convincing  "essential  interests"  argument, 
before  that  technology  could  be  withheld. 
And  even  if  the  claim  of  national  security 
constraint  on  transfer  is  accepted  by  the  ad- 
judicatory entity,  the  consequence  would  be 
that  no  mining  company,  even  if  American, 
could  employ  that  technology  for  seabed 
mining,  until  it  was  released  to  the  interna- 
tional "Enterprise,"  the  quasi-corporate  or- 
ganization the  treaty  would  create  to  con- 
duct mining  on  behalf  of  the  developing  na- 
tions. 

If  all  defense-sensitive  technologies 
needed  to  conduct  seabed  mining  are  with- 
held from  the  miu-ket  place,  it  is  very  un- 
likely that  any  commercial  mining  venture 
can  be  established  for  want  of  necessary 
equipment  and  skills.  But  the  American 
economy  needs  access  to  secure  sources  of 
cobalt  and  maganese,  major  constituents  of 
the  "nodules"  on  the  deep  seabed.  The  tech- 
nology transfer  regime,  in  fact,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  obstacles  to  pursuit  of  assured 
access,  the  quid  pro  quo  associated  with  the 
original  offer  to  negotiate  a  transfer  regime. 
A  further  difficulty  is  in  the  precedential 
effect  the  law  of  the  sea  negotiations  have 
had  on  other  international  developments. 
To  accept  a  mandatory  transfer  regime 
under  a  law  of  the  sea  treaty  would  jeopard- 
ize the  United  States'  ability  to  negotiate 
more  acceptable  transfer  arrangements  in 
the  forthcoming  U.N.  Conference  on  New 
and  Renewable  Sources  of  Energy:  possibly 
the  Antarctic  status  negotiations:  and 
others.  In  fact,  similar  difficulties  have  al- 
ready been  experienced  in  negotiation  of 
the  "Moon  Treaty, "  which  has  recently 
been  opened  for  signature.  In  each  of  these 
instances,  to  accept  mandatory  transfer  is  to 
create  great  difficulties  for  international 
commercial  activity,  and  will  probably  also 
raise  the  prospect  of  even  broader  opportu- 
nities for  compromise  of  defense  sensitive 
technologies.* 
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WISCONSIN  VFW  VOICE  OP 
DEMOCRACY  WINNING  SPEECH 


problems  of 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

or  WISCONSM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
each  year  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  its  ladies  auxiliary  conduct  a 
Voice  of  Democracy  Contest  in  which 
more  than  250,000  secondary  school 
students  compete  for  five  national 
scholarships.  Local  VFW  posts  and 
auxiliaries  sponsor  these  programs  in 
communities  across  the  country  and 
local  and  State  winners  of  the  contest, 
receiving  their  own  awards,  compete 
for  national  honors. 

The  contest  theme  this  year  was 
"Building  America  Together."  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  announce  that 
the  Wisconsin  winner  was  Roderick  J. 
Peterson,  a  sophomore  from  Monoga 
Orove  High  School  in  my  congression- 
al district. 

Roderick's  speech  gives  us  some  ray 
of  hope  that  the  youth  of  today  still 
cherish  the  vsilues  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded  and  still  main- 
tain an  idealism  so  vital  if  we  are  to 
continue  to  fulfill  the  promises  of  our 
heritage.  I  would  like  to  share  his  win- 
ning speech  with  my  colleagues. 
VFW  Voice  or  Dxm ocracy  Winminc  Speech 

When  people  talk  about  building  things,  I 
tend  to  think  of  material  things,  such  as  a 
skyscraper,  a  ship,  or  a  statue.  So,  when  the 
idea  of  building  a  country  is  the  topic  of 
conversation,  I  relate  it  to  something  I  can 
see  and  feel.  I  think  of  building  America  the 
way  the  sculptor  of  "Miss  Liberty"  must 
have  felt  when  he  began  to  shape  her  out  of 
sheets  of  copper. 

First,  he  gave  her  two  feet,  two  feet  on 
which  her  country  stands  solidly.  These  two 
feet  represent  the  foundation  of  America, 
the  foundation  laid  by  our  forefathers  and 
preserved  by  their  children.  These  feet 
move  with  progress  through  new  technology 
in  order  to  solve  problems  of  disease  and 
famine.  They  move  with  prosperity  within 
the  business  and  industrial  communities  to 
improve  our  standard  of  living.  With  in- 
creasing momentum,  they  climb  to  new 
heights  never  reached  before  in  areas  of 
communication,  science,  and  the  fine  arts. 
These  symbolic  feet  of  which  I  speak  will 
never  slow  down  because  they  know  that 
"Miss  Liberty"  will  not  wait  for  them.  They 
know  that  she  is  out  in  front,  and  destined 
to  be  a  winner. 

Similarly,  the  people  of  my  generation 
will  keep  this  country  on  the  move.  They 
will  take  big  steps  toward  their  goals  of 
teaching  others  how  to  appreciate  the  land 
in  which  we  live,  maintaining  world  peace 
and  strengthening  our  relationships  among 
all  of  mankind.  They  will  destroy  prejudices 
among  people  of  different  races  and  tongues 
and  will  establish  a  new  spirit  within  them. 
They  will  work  together  to  find  solutions  to 
these  problems  and  will  then  put  their 
words  into  action.  They  know  that  they 
must  solve  the  problems  of  racial  violence 
and  of  unemployment.  They  know  that  they 
must  preserve  our  natural  resources  and 
stop  polluting  our  lakes  and  streams.  After 
looking  at  our  country,  they  know  that  they 
must  seriously  work  together  to  solve  the 
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this  nation,  so  they  can  main- 


American  1 
will  not  or 


tain  "Miss  L  berty's"  steady  pace. 

Next,  the  sculptor  gave  her  two  hands, 
two  hands  t  olding  Justice  and  truth.  In  her 
left  hand  st  e  holds  the  tablet  of  independ- 
ence and  in  her  right,  a  lighted  torch  wel- 
coming oth<  rs  to  share  her  country's  pros- 
perity. She  uiows  that  this  prosperity  was 
not  achieved  overnight,  but  was  a  result  of 
the  hard  work  of  those  who  had  a  dream,  a 
dream  of  ".  .  .  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit 
of  happinesi  .  .  ."  This  was  what  prompted 
our  forefathiers  to  establish  this  nation,  and 
this  is  what  we  have  to  fight  for.  In  order  to 
preserve  these  rights,  we  must  exercise 
them  just  aa  we  exercise  our  bodies.  Only  by 
doing  this,  ican  we  become  stronger  as  a 
nation— so  strong  that  "Miss  Liberty's" 
lighted  tor<h  will  never  falter  but  will 
always  stand  erect. 

In  compadson,  those  hands  of  "Miss  Lib- 
erty" repreaent  the  hands  of  the  working 
|d  the  bands  of  justice.  My  peers 
use  those  hands  to  build  this 
country  oudof  steel  and  concrete,  but  they 
will  use  thim  to  maintain  law  and  order. 
They,  too,  n^ll  never  grow  tired  nor  give  up. 
They  are  enthusiastic  about  the  challenges 
which  lie  ahead  of  them  and  are  determined 
to  make  thi*  country  a  success.  After  build- 
ing this  cou|itry  they  wiU  not  let  it  fall  but 
will  hold  it  up  with  those  same  strong 
hands.  Tho^  powerful  hands  which  reshape 
and  reform  bre  also  loving  hands  which  are 
always  outstretched  for  those  who  need 
them.  Theyiare  hands  which  not  only  cradle 
the  crying  b  ibies  of  the  world  but  also  those 
which  touci  1  the  hearts  of  the  old.  "Miss 
Liberty's"  hands  show  the  wrinkles  and  the 
scars  of  time,  yet  they  still  gently  touch 
those  who  r  sach  for  them. 

As  his  f  ii  al  touch,  the  sculptor  adorned 
her  with  a  r  )be  and  a  crown.  Her  robe  keeps 
her  country  safe  from  corruption  and  injus- 
tice. It  is  a  heavy  robe,  and  it  is  not  easily 
torn.  Althoi  gh  many  have  tried  to  break  its 
seams,  they  have  proved  to  be  virtually  im- 
penetrable. Her  crown  represents  her  coun- 
try's pride,  pride  which  has  taken  many 
generations  to  accumulate  and  which  she 
wears  with  euch  dignity.  It  never  ceases  to 
shine  but  increases  in  its  brilliance. 

For  this  reason,  I  tell  America  we  are  not 
finished  bujlding  our  country  but  are  just 
beginning.  iWe  need  to  continue  to  give 
"Miss  Liberty"  a  reason  to  keep  moving.  We 
have  to  make  sure  that  her  robe  does  not 
tear  and  tlcit  her  crown  does  not  tarnish. 
However,  mpst  importantly  we  must  not  let 
her  torch  turn  out,  but  continue  to  keep 
that  fire  g  ting.* 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

HON.  FREDERICK  W.  RICHMOND 

I         or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  POUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  RICHMOND.  Mr.  Speaker. 
Public  LaV  97-183,  approved  on  May 
24,  1982,  designates  the  week  of  June 
13  to  19  asl  "National  Orchestra  Week" 
and  procnims  America's  1,572  sym- 
phony aqd  chamber  orchestras  as 
"among  our  Nation's  finest  cultural 
and  wtistic  resources."  More  than  23 
million  Americans  attend  orchestral 
performances  each  year,  and  our  great 
profession  al  orchestras  are  recognized 
as  among  (he  finest  in  the  world. 


last  simmier'; 
concerts  on  t! 
tracted  nearly 


must  not  ignore 
the    economiesi 
they  serve.  To 
chestras  have 
lion  annually. 


America's  numerous  orchestras  not 
only  present  n^gnificent  musical  per- 
formances, but]  in  some  areas  of  the 
country  provide  the  only  available 
musical  education  to  our  schoolchil- 
dren. OrchestrAs  make  a  special  effort 
to  reach  beyond  the  concert  halls  and 
into  the  community  with  tours  and 
educational  programs.  Millions  of 
schoolchildren  are  first  exposed  to 
symphonic  music  through  local  or- 
chestras' highly  developed  educational 
programs  that  jfeature  youth  concerts, 
in-school  training  programs,  and  dem- 
onstrations. 

In  addition  to  their  outreach  pro- 
grams, orchestras  reach  millions 
during  the  summer  months  through 
special  outdoor!  concerts.  For  example. 
National  Symphony 
e  Capitol  grounds  at- 
00,000  listeners. 

The  musical  achievements  of  our  or- 
chestras are  ihost  valuable,  but  we 
the  positive  impact  on 
of  the  communities 
al  expenditures  of  or- 
own  to  over  $250  mil- 
,d  it  is  estimated  that 
they  generate  $750  million  in  addition- 
al economic  aotivity.  Orchestras  have 
not  limited  themselves  to  one  source 
of  funding  and  are  supported  by 
earned  incom^  foundations,  corpora- 
and  all  levels  of  gov- 
y  cases,  direct  grants 
al  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  have  been  catalytic  in  generating 
additional  sources  of  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  jin  conjunction  with  the 
observance  ofj  "National  Orchestra 
Week."  I  woulp  like  to  recognize  the 
Brooklyn  Phtharmonic  Symphony, 
the  only  profe^ional  orchestra  in  New 
York  City's  niost  populous  borough. 
The  orchestral  created  in  1954  amid 
the  beginning  of  a  cultural  renaissance 
in  Brooklyn,  has  been  in  residence 
throughout  its  28-year  history  at  the 
Brooklyn  Academy  of  Music,  a  major 
performing  arts  center  established  in 
the  late  19th  century. 

With  the  arrival  of  the  world-re- 
nowned compoiser  Lukas  Foss  as  musi- 
cal director  and  conductor  in  1971.  the 
orchestra  begin  to  attract  audiences 
from  beyond  Ihe  local  boundaries  of 
Brooklyn.  Sinoe  the  1975-76  season, 
the  Brooklyn  Philharmonic  has  more 
than  tripled  it;  audience,  mainly  as  a 
result  of  its  major  concert  series  fea- 
turing world-famous  soloists. 

Their  magnificent  performances  and 
their  valuable  Outreach  programs  have 
created  a  vital  link  between  our  Na- 
tion's orchestras  and  the  American 
people.  The  devotion  and  endurance  of 
these  organizaltions  is  indeed  a  credit 
to  our  Nation.  They  deserve  our  sin- 
cere recognition.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
proud  to  support  "National  Orchestra 
Week."* 
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GRASSROOTS  CONCERN  ABOUT 
NUCLEAR  DESTRUCTION 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  things  that  Is  heartening  is  that 
from  grassroots  America  there  is  more 
and  more  concern  about  how  close  we 
are  to  nuclear  destruction. 

One  of  the  churches  that  is  close  to 
Capitol  Hill  is  the  Lutheran  Chiu-ch  of 
the  Reformation. 

I  am  inserting  into  the  Record  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  church 
council  of  that  church. 

We  do  not  need  a  great  many  empty 
resolutions  adopted  by  churches  that 
do  not  express  sentiment  of  those  in 
the  churches,  but  when  groups  like 
the  Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reforma- 
tion from  the  grassroots— in  this  in- 
stance, from  one  of  their  Sunday 
school  classes— come  up  with  resolu- 
tions of  this  kind,  this  shows  a  concern 
and  sentiment  in  the  Nation  that  I 
hope  we  heed. 

The  hour  for  our  civilization  is  late.  Very 
late!  We  share  the  judgment  of  knowledge- 
able and  responsible  persons  of  every  nation 
that  the  irony  of  our  age  is  this:  the  high 
achievement  of  our  technology  holds  us  and 
the  entire  earthly  creation  hostage  to  nucle- 
ar destruction.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  say 
that  a  nuclear  war  is  unwinnable.  This  is 
indeed  an  accurate  statement,  but  it  is  also 
a  misleading  description  of  the  situation. 
Nuclear  war  Is  unacceptable,  for  it  would 
visit  upon  the  Earth  a  disaster  of  apocalyp- 
tic proportions. 

"I  have  set  before  you  life  and  death, 
blessing  and  curse;  therefore,  choose  life, 
that  you  and  your  descendents  may  live." 
Deuteronomy  30:20.  Before  our  civilization 
two  roads  stand!  One  leads  to  death:  the 
other  to  life.  To  turn  our  backs  upon  life 
and  to  continue  stockpiling  death  is  to  deny 
the  will  of  the  Creator  Who  calls  us  to  life. 
To  engage  in  actions  which  could  result  in 
the  extinction  of  our  species  and  of  the  en- 
vironment itself  can  only  be  seen  as  a  direct 
violation  of  the  will  of  God,  perhaps  "the 
unforgivable  sin"  of  which  Scripture  speaks. 
This  is  for  us  a  profound  conviction  arising 
out  of  our  religious  tradition.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  people  of  all  faiths  as  well  as 
people  without  specific  religious  faith  must 
resonate  to  the  same  concern. 

In  the  face  of  this  unprecedented  global 
emergency,  we  as  Christians  lift  our  voices 
to  all  who,  as  our  Lord  said,  "have  ears  to 
hear." 

1.  We  implore  our  nation's  leaders  to  con- 
sider as  the  highest  human  priority  the 
halting  of  and  the  reversal  of  the  nuclear 
arms  race,  to  commit  themselves  to  this  pri- 
ority, and  so  to  lead  the  nations  of  the 
world,  including  those  perceived  as  "enemy 
peoples,"  in  a  common  new  endeavor  for 
peace  and  life. 

2.  We  believe  that  two  actions  are  neces- 
sary at  this  time,  especially  for  the  two 
super-powers,  on  behalf  of  peace  and  life  for 
all.  First,  divert  resources  from  the  current 
arms  build-up  to  efforts  for  peace  and  life 
and  mutual  understanding.  Second,  acceler- 
ate an  exchange  of  people  of  all  nations  for 
mutually  supportive  work  and  for  the  per- 
sonal friendships  which  develop  from  such 
an  exchange. 


3.  We  urge  the  leaders  of  all  nations  to 
utilize  religious  leadership  In  addition  to 
their  internal  governmental  units  in  this 
cause  of  the  future  of  human  kind. 

4.  We  appeal  to  all  religious  leaders  of  the 
world  to  offer  their  faith,  their  resources, 
and  their  faith-filled  members  to  work  in 
concert  with  the  nations  and  their  govern- 
mental units  in  an  unparalleled  campaign 
for  peace  and  life. 

(Adopted  by  the  Church  Council  of  the 
Lutheran  Church  of  the  Reformation, 
Washington,  D.C.,  on  Tuesday.  AprU  13. 
1982.)* 


RAISING  THE  RETIREMENT  AGE 
FOR  SOCIAL  SECURITY  IS  A 
BAD  IDEA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  called  for 
reform  of  the  social  security  system— 
we  are  facing  both  an  immediate  fund- 
ing problem  and  the  possibility  of  seri- 
ous funding  problems  in  the  future. 
While  these  problems  have  different 
causes  and  solutions,  both  demand  our 
swift  but  careful  consideration.  How 
we  react  and  the  measures  we  enact 
will  have  an  impact  not  only  on  the 
program's  viability  but  also  on  the 
public's  confidence  in  it  and  their  will- 
ingness to  continue  to  support  it. 

Pension  policy  will  be  affected  pro- 
foundly by  demographic  changes  in- 
cluding a  declining  birth  rate,  increas- 
ing numbers  of  individuals  age  65  or 
older,  and  longer  life  expectancies. 

There  is  a  letter  to  the  editor  which 
appears  in  the  New  York  Times,  May 
19,  1982,  from  Leonard  M.  Greene, 
president  of  the  Institute  for  Socioeco- 
nomic Studies,  located  in  White 
Plains,  N.Y..  which  I  include  in  the 
Record  for  you  and  my  colleagues'  in- 
formation. Mr.  Greene  criticizes  a  pro- 
posal, made  in  a  recent  New  York 
Times  editorial,  for  raising  the  retire- 
ment age  from  65  to  68.  I  agree  whole- 
heartedly with  his  argument  and  en- 
courage those  persons  who  think  oth- 
erwise to  reconsider. 

Since  social  security  was  established 
in  1935,  there  has  been  a  significant 
increase  in  life  expectancy  for  both 
men  and  women.  In  spite  of  the  longer 
life  expectancy,  people  are  not  work- 
ing longer.  Early  retirement  means 
smaller  contributions  and  longer  bene- 
fit periods.  As  the  baby  boom  genera- 
tion reaches  retirement  age,  the 
impact  of  this  problem  will  multiply. 
Also,  families  are  having  fewer  chil- 
dren, and  if  this  trend  continues,  it 
will  aggravate  the  imbalance.  What  we 
will  have  are  fewer  workers  supporting 
more  retirees.  Our  social  security 
system  as  presently  structured  prob- 
ably will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  changing  society  in  the  21st 
century. 

Indeed,  several  people  have  suggest- 
ed raising  the  normal  retirement  age 
from  65  to  68  and  the  early  retirement 


age  from  62  to  65.  In  light  of  the  in- 
creased life  expectancy  I  believe  it 
makes  sense  for  older  people  to  contin- 
ue working,  but  I  would  prefer  to  en- 
courage this  rather  than  require  it.  As 
the  head  of  the  National  CouncU  of 
Senior  Citizens  pointed  out  not  too 
long  ago,  "the  suggestions  for  later  re- 
tirement come  from  those  who  have 
never  experienced  the  exhaustion  of 
lifting  50-pound  boxes  for  8  hours  a 
day  or  continually  operating  a  pneu- 
matic press.  Yet,  they  assume  that  65- 
year-old  workers  can  continue  to  lift 
those  weights  and  operate  heavy  ma- 
chinery until  they  reach  68." 

We  need  to  encourage  people  to  con- 
tinue working  in  order  to  relieve  the 
pressure  on  social  security,  and  there 
are  positive  changes  that  can  be  made 
to  achieve  this  result  without  cutting 
benefits  to  those  who  wish  or  need  to 
retire. 

The  text  of  Mr.  Greene's  letter  fol- 
lows: 
To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  made  some  valuable  sugges- 
tions for  the  long-term  solvency  of  the  re- 
tirement fund.  However,  the  proposal  to 
raise  the  retirement  age  to  68  is  a  step  in 
the  wrong  direction.  Let's  accept  facts.  We 
are  dealing  with  people,  not  just  figures. 
Different  people  have  different  needs. 

Flexibility  should  be  the  hallmark  of  any 
Social  Security  reform.  Individual  circum- 
stances—health, family  considerations,  em- 
ployment—make it  necessary  for  some  to 
retire  at  62  or  65.  The  program  must  allow 
people  to  meet  their  needs.  The  benefit 
schedule  should  contain  actuarial  differ- 
ences to  permit  this  flexibility. 

There  are  far  better  ways  to  strengthen 
the  fund.  You  mention  two— taxation  of 
benefits  drawn  by  the  well-to-do  and  elimi- 
nation of  "doubledipping"  by  Government 
retirees.  Another  way  would  be  to  repeal  the 
earnings  penalty  imposed  on  those  receiving 
benefits.  This  is  a  powerful  work  disincen- 
tive for  our  most  productive  and  experi- 
enced group— senior  citizens. 

Their  removal  from  the  labor  force  cre- 
ates difficulties  for  those  who  wish  to 
remain  productive  and  need  the  added 
income.  The  drain  on  the  economy  is  obvi- 
ous: productivity  is  squandered  and  income 
and  payroll  taxes  that  could  prop  up  the 
system  are  lost. 

Social  Security  should  be  thought  of  as  a 
supplement  to  income  that  has  been  re- 
duced or  may  be  reduced  because  of  age. 
Such  a  concept  would  assure  workers  that 
adequate  income  awaits  them  in  their 
golden  years  and  that  the  benefits  they 
have  earned  are  theirs  when  they  want  and 
need  them. 

Leonard  M.  Greene, 
Preiident,  Institute  for 
Socioeconomic  Studies, 
White  Plain*.  May  12.  1982.m 


CHRISTINE  COY  WINS  FLAG 
DAY  ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  each  year 
the  Castro  Valley  Lion's  Club  sponsors 
a  Flag  Day  essay  contest  among  ele- 
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mentary  school  students  in  the  Castro 
Valley  School  District.  The  winner  of 
the  essay  contest  this  year  is  Christine 
Coy  of  the  sixth  grade  at  Vannoy  Ele- 
mentary School. 

Christine's  eloquent  essay  is  entitled 
"What  the  American  .Flag  Means  to 
Me."  and  I  would  like  to  share  the  con- 
tents of  her  essay  with  my  colleagues: 

The  American  flag  Is  very  Important  to 
me  and  I  take  great  pride  }n  it.  It  represents 
our  country's  belief  and  is  symbolic  of  our 
country's  progress.  Our  flag  has  thirteen 
stripes  which  remind  us  of  how  we  started 
with  the  thirteen  colonies.  The  fifty  stars 
represent  how  we  finally  progressed  and 
formed  into  fifty  states. 

Our  flag  has  liept  in  remembrance  the 
wars  many  men  fought  for  our  freedom  and 
lost  their  lives  in.  It  symbolizes  our  freedom 
in  our  daily  life.  We  can  learn  about  other 
peoples'  way  of  life.  We  have  the  freedom  to 
fulfill  our  dreams,  to  become  what  we  want, 
and  to  do  what  we  want.  We  can  be  a  part  of 
a  religion  of  our  choice.  We  have  the  free- 
dom of  the  press  to  publish  or  broadcast  the 
news  without  the  permission  of  the  govern- 
ment. Also,  if  we  disagree  with  the  govern- 
ment we  have  the  right  to  express  our 
thoughts  and  opinions  aboi't  them. 

Our  flag  is  a  symbol  that  states  are  equal 
to  each  other  and  it  represents  our  rights 
and  our  laws.  Our  flag  represents  our  beliefs 
in  equality  of  man.  an  idea  which  was 
fought  for  by  many.  Our  flag  is  the  symbol 
of  the  Civil  Rights  which  our  people  have 
further  developed.  It  was  further  developed 
in  the  1960's  and  in  recent  times  to  include 
and  Insure  the  equality  of  women  and  to 
prevent  a  person  from  being  discriminated 
against  simply  because  she  is  a  woman. 

Our  flag  has  fifty  stars  in  the  corner  to 
show  that  we  are  one  country  with  many 
states.  It  shows  that  we  have  worlted  togeth- 
er in  forming  these  states  and  winning  our 
independence. 

Our  flag  symbolizes  our  ongoing  struggle 
to  maintain  the  freedom  and  rights  of  our 
people,  as  well  as  the  basic  value  we  place 
on  the  dignity  of  human  life.  Because  of  all 
these  concepts  and  ideas  which  our  flag  rep- 
resents, I  am  filled  with  great  pride  and  re- 
spect when  I  see  it  flying.  I  am  also  very 
grateful  to  be  a  citizen  of  this  great  country 
which  it  represents.  This  is  why  I  take  pride 
in  the  flag  of  our  country. 

I  join  in  congratulating  Christine  on 
her  essay  and  I  applaud  the  Castro 
Valley  Lions  Club  on  its  commitment 
to  young  people  by  sponsoring  this 
essay  contest.* 


BILL  GREEN  OPPOSES 
ANTIABORTION  LANGUAGE 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

m  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  very 
concerned  about  language  contained 
in  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act, 
on  which  we  voted  yesterday.  This  Ian- 
gauge  seeks  to  bar  award  of  any  funds 
by  the  Small  Business  Administration 
to  any  agency  which  is  involved  in  ac- 
tivities relating  to  abortion— whether 
it  be  performing  or  training  in  the  per- 
formance of,  research  on,  referrals  for, 
or  any  other  service. 


RECORD  —  Extensions  of  Remarks 


I  take  issue  with  this  language  on 
two  accour^.  The  use  of  the  Small 
Business  Infvestment  Act  as  a  vehicle 
for  the  conEideration  of  the  abortion 
matter  is  entirely  inappropriate.  I 
object  to  it]  being  used  to  express  an- 
tiabortion  lentiment  and  in  an  at- 
tempt to  ( ecrease  the  incidence  of 
abortion.  T  le  abortion  issue,  should  it 
be  discussed  at  all,  should  be  debated 
seriously  a|id  separately  from  any 
other  issue.|  as  it  rests  on  deep  moral 
and  religious  questions. 

I  also  object  on  the  grounds  that  we 
have  no  noflon  of  how  many  business- 
es would  be  affected  by  the  trap  set  by 
this  antiabcn-tion  language  and  wheth- 
er it  would  be  detrimental  to  the  pur- 
pose which  we  are  trying  to  achieve 
with  passai  e  of  this  legislation.  We 
are  seeking  to  provide  sorely-needed 
economic  rrlief  to  the  small  business 
owners  in  qur  districts  with  this  bill, 
hate  to  see  this  goal  ham- 
the  inclusion  of  qualifying 
language.  1  herefore,  I  would  urge  the 
conferees  oi  i  this  bill  to  strike  the  an- 
tiabortion  1  inguage  and  recede  to  the 
Senate  posi  ion.« 


and  I  wouk 
pered  with 


HON. 


A  TRIBU'  ^  TO  JANET  FARRAR 


LARRY  J.  HOPKINS 


or  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  H<>USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thusday,  June  10,  1982 

Mr.  HO  >KINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  i  o  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulat ;  Janet  Parrar  of  Lexing- 
ton, Ky.,  winner  of  the  ninth  annual 
William  B.  Ruggles  scholarship  com- 
petition sponsored  by  the  National 
Right  to  W(  irk  Committee. 

Janet,  a  i  ophomore  journalism  stu- 
dent at  thd  University  of  Kentucky, 
was  selected  as  the  winner  from  a 
score  of  na  ionwide  entrants  by  a  dis- 
tinguished 1  lanel  of  judges. 

Establish(  d  in  1974.  the  Ruggles 
scholarship  gives  a  $2,000  grant  to  a 
promising  journalism  student  "who 
best  exemp  if ies  the  ideals  and  stand- 
ards of  exc  ;llence  of  William  B.  Rug- 
gles." Janel  will  be  honored  at  a  lun- 
cheon in  Dj  lias,  Tex. 


I  extend 


my  most  sincere  congratu- 


lations to  J|anet  and  wish  her  contin- 


ued success 
ors. 
Her  essay 
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terms  of  efficiency  and 
is  not  the  case,  however: 
deep  trouble.  Wage  de- 
productivity  does  not.  In 
far  too  many  plan^  the  American  worker— 
potentially  the  mdst  dynsunic  and  effective 
in  the  world— is  tlrottled  by  a  monopolistic 
union  obsessed  with  its  own  cushy  ideas  of 
"job  security."  And  we,  the  buying  public,  get 
stuck  with  the  bill]  "In  the  name  of  equaliz- 
ing bargaining  pokver."  an  economist.  Dr. 
Heru-y  C.  Simons,  wrote  in  Economic  Policy 
for  a  Free  Society.]  "we  have  sanctioned  and 
promoted  the  proliferation  of  militant  labor 
monopolies  whose  ]  proper,  natural  function 
is  exploitation  of  o  >nsumers." 

The  newspaper  ield— the  field  I  hope  to 
enter— provides  a  Ireary  case  in  point.  For 
years  powerful  typ  agraphical  union  officials 
fought  off  dram:  tic  technological  break- 
throughs that  cou  d  have  saved  great  news- 
papers from  extiiiction.  The  Philadelphia 
Bulletin,  Washington  Star.  Chicago  Daily 
News  and  New  Ycrk  Tribune  are  a  few  of 
the  newspapers  that  have  died  just  in  the 
years  since  I  enter  ^d  high  school  in  1978.  Of 
those  newspapers  hat  are  left,  many  are  in 
economic  jeopardy.  Only  a  few  months  ago 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  narrowly  avoided 
a  crippling  strike  t)y  settling  with  17  sepa- 
rate union  monopolies— any  one  of  which 
could  have  shut  the  paper  down.  Union  mo- 
nopolies, in  my  judgment,  pose  a  more  seri- 
ous threat  to  the  First  Amendment  than 
any  bureaucrat,  fuderal  agency,  or  foreign 
power. 

If  our  liberties  riean  anything,  then  indi- 
vidual workers  shduld  have  the  clear  right 
to  earn  a  living  without  submitting  to— and 
without  pay  for— union  "protection"  they 
may  neither  want  nor  need.  While  1  would 
certainly  defend  he  rights  of  those  who 
want  to  join  unior  b  to  do  so,  I  feel  we  must 
respect  the  wishe ;  of  individuals  who  are 
eager  to  work  wit  lout  submitting  to  union 
officials'  regimentation  in  the  process. 
Union  officials  cai  drain  away  an  individ- 
ual's incentive,  productivity,  energies,  pride 
of  craftsmanship.  These  are  the  very  traits 
which  made  Ame  -ican  workers  great,  and 
we  must  not  thwai  t  them.  Our  entire  nation 
is  weakened  when  me  do. 

Whatever  else  they  have  done,  union  mo- 
nopolies have  pla(ed  the  American  worker 
in  an  adversary  re  lationship  with  American 
business.  In  this  regard,  the  Japanese  have 
taught  us  a  lessont  That  when  workers  and 
management  see  tl  lemselves  as  partners,  not 
as  adversaries,  then  everybody  benefits.  We 
as  Americans  can  ( lo  better.  It's  time  to  turn 
our  people  loose  to  do  the  best  that's  in 
them.  The  Right  |to  Work  is  a  right- that 
works.* 


CLEANUP  pF  HAZARDOUS 
WASTE 


HON.  FU  YD  J.  FITHIAN 

O  '  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursda  I,  June  10,  1982 


•  Mr.  FITHIAh 
am  introducing 
down  the  bureaiicratic 
ing  the  cleanup 
sites  across  the 
force    the 
Agency  to  movje 
the    chemicals 
health  of  many 


Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 

bill  which  would  tear 

barriers  imped- 

of  hazardous  waste 

country.  My  bill  will 

Protection 

urgently  to  remove 

which    threaten    the 

communities,  rather 


Envi  ronmental 


June  10,  1982 
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than  rely  on  a  technical  interpretation 
of  the  environmental  legislation  to 
delay  action  at  hazardous  waste,  sites. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Envirormient. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
House  Government  Operation  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member,  last 
week  convened  a  hearing  in  Seymour, 
Ind..  the  site  of  one  of  the  Nation's 
worst  hazardous  waste  sites.  More 
than  50.000  barrels,  many  filled  with 
highly  toxic  chemicals,  have  been  sit- 
ting imattended  for  years  at  an  old  re- 
cycling plant  about  2  miles  from  the 
city's  central  business  district.  My  col- 
leagues and  I  on  the  subcommittee 
were  appalled  by  the  obvious  dangers 
at  the  site  and  by  the  apparent  threat 
to  public  health  and  to  the  environ- 
ment. We  were  very  shocked,  however, 
when  we  learned  that  EPA's  interpre- 
tation of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation  and 
Liability  Act  ("Superfund")  has  had 
the  effect  of  delaying  the  removal  of 
the  wastes  from  that  site. 

Superfimd  contains  a  provision 
which  states  that  cities  and  States 
which  owned  a  hazardous  waste  site  at 
the  time  toxic  wastes  were  disposed 
there  must  pay  50  percent  of  the 
cleanup  costs.  This  provision,  as  you 
know,  was  included  to  prevent  cities 
from  using  Federal  funds  to  clean  up 
their  own  municipal  garbage  dumps 
which  may  contain  dangerous  chemi- 
cals. 

The  city  of  Seymour  owned  the  land 
on  which  the  hazardous  waste  site  ex- 
isted, but  did  not  operate  the  hazard- 
ous waste  facility  on  that  site  during 
the  time  that  thousands  of  gallons  of 
toxic  chemicals  were  poured  into  the 
ground  and  the  50.000  barrels  were  ac- 
cumulating. The  city  simply  leased  the 
land  to  a  private  firm  during  the  time 
the  chemicals  were  dumped. 

Because  neither  the  city  of  Seymour 
nor  the  State  of  Indiana  can  provide 
50  percent  of  the  $12  to  $20  million 
that  it  will  take  to  clean  up  the  Sey- 
mour site,  EPA  has  refused  to  initiate 
either  removal  or  remedial  action  at 
the  site.  In  effect,  the  situation  is  at  a 
stalemate. 

My  bill  would  insure  that  only  those 
cities  and  States  which  have  owned 
and  operated,  not  simply  owned,  haz- 
ardous waste  facilities  will  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  50  percent  of  their 
cleanup  costs.  Seymour  is  one  example 
of  a  city  entangled  by  the  language  of 
the  law.  There  are  other  cities  and 
counties  in  a  similar  bind,  and  the  list 
of  such  cities  and  coimties  will  grow  as 
EPA  expands  its  investigation  of  sites 
which  merit  attention  under  Super- 
fund. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  with 
both  an  interest  in  removing  hazard- 
ous wastes  and  an  interest  in  untying 
the  bureacratic  knot  of  Superfund  to 
join  me  in  support  of  this  bill.* 


REQUEST  FOR  A  RULE  ON  H.R. 
6550.  PUBLIC  DEBT  CEILING 
EXTENSION 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1982 
•  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  June  9,  1982,  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported H.R.  6550.  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limi- 
tation and  for  other  purposes. 

I  take  this  occasion  to  advise  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  requested  a  modified 
closed  rule  for  the  consideration  of 
this  bill  and  that  we  will  seek  to  be 
heard  before  the  Committee  on  Rules 
as  expeditiously  as  [X)ssible.« 


ENDING  MARTIAL  LAW  ON 
TAIWAN 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  United  States  has 
rightfully  condemned  the  imposition 
of  martial  law  on  the  people  of 
Poland,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
we  also  oppose  the  continuation  of 
martial  law  on  Taiwan.  On  May  20, 
1982,  the  33d  anniversary  of  martial 
law  on  Taiwan.  31  Members  of  the 
House  released  a  statement  we  had 
written  calling  upon  the  Taiwanese 
authorities  to  lift  martial  law  and  let 
the  people  of  Taiwan  enjoy  the  bene- 
fits of  democracy.  Our  statement 
notes: 

Were  Taiwan  a  more  open,  free,  and 
democratic  society,  it  would  strengthen 
Taiwan's  moral  claim  to  American  support. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  text  of  our  congressional 
call  for  an  end  to  martial  law  on 
Taiwan. 

The  statement  follows: 

Ending  Martial  Law  on  Taiwan 

On  May  20th,  the  courageous  people  of 
Poland  will  be  suffering  their  158th  day 
under  a  hatred  martial  law  regime.  The 
President  and  the  Congress  have  both  pub- 
licly called  for  an  end  to  martial  law  in 
Poland. 

But  May  20th  will  also  mark  the  12,053rd 
day  of  martial  law  for  the  people  of  Taiwan. 
In  both  Taiwan  and  Poland  strikes  are  out- 
lawed, severe  restrictions  are  placed  on  free- 
dom of  speech  and  association,  and  civilians 
are  all  to  frequently  hauled  before  military 
courts. 

What  makes  the  case  for  an  end  to  mar- 
tial law  on  Taiwan,  as  in  Poland,  so  poi- 
gnant and  compelling  is  that,  in  both  cases, 
brave  and  able  citizens  have,  through  years 
of  sacrifice  and  courageous  effort,  proved  to 
the  whole  world  that  they  know  how  to 
make  a  more  democratic  system  work. 

The  living  standards  of  the  people  on 
Taiwan  are  the  envy  of  much  of  the  devel- 
oping world.  The  people  of  Taiwan,  by  their 
hard  work  Ingenuity,  have  created  an  educatr 


ed  citizenry,  a  relatively  prosperous  middle- 
class  society,  and  a  respected  body  of  poUU- 
cally  able  local  representatives. 

Despite  these  most  admirable  achieve- 
ments, the  martial  law  regime  is  so  feared 
that  Americans  of  Taiwan  descent  who  have 
spoken  out  for  democracy,  are  often  too 
frightened  to  return  to  Taiwan,  even  for  the 
funeral  of  a  beloved  parent. 

In  fact,  if  the  rationale  for  martial  law  In 
Poland  is  weak,  the  Justification  for  martial 
law  on  Taiwan  is  even  weaker.  There  is  no 
serious  threat  of  a  military  invasion  of 
Taiwan.  Martial  law  actually  weakens  the 
ability  of  Taiwan  to  meet  the  challenges 
now  confronting  it.  Martial  law  is  used  on 
Taiwan  to  suppress  legitimate  political  ex- 
pression. Were  Taiwan  a  more  free,  open, 
and  democratic  society,  it  would  strengthen 
Taiwan's  moral  claims  to  American  support. 

We  are  joining  together  to  call  for  an  end 
to  martial  law  on  Taiwan  so  that  the  people 
on  Taiwan  can  enjoy  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  due  process  to  which  they  are  enti- 
tled. 

Stephen  Solarz  (NY),  Jim  Leach  (LA).  Mi- 
chael Barnes  (MD).  Anthony  Beilenson 
(CA),  Jonathan  Bingham  (NY).  Don  Bonker 
(WA).  Shirley  Chisholm  (NY),  SUvio  Conte 
(MA).  John  Conyers  (MI),  Bob  Edgar  (PA), 
Walter  Fauntroy  (DC),  Vic  Fazio  (CA). 
Floyd  Fithian  (IN),  Thomas  M.  FoglietU 
(PA),  Sam  Gejdenson  (CT). 

Tom  Harkin  (lA),  Robert  Kastenmeier 
(WD.  Robert  Matsui  (CA),  Norman  MineU 
(CA).  Joseph  Minlsh  (NJ),  Toby  Moffett 
(CT),  James  Oberstar  (MN),  Richard  Ot- 
tinger  (NY),  Jerry  Patterson  (CA).  Peter 
Rodino  (NJ),  Pete  Stark  (CA),  Bruce  Vento 
(MN),  Doug  Walgren  (PA).  Ted  Weiss  (NY). 
Howard  Wolpe  (MI),  Robert  Young  (MO).« 


STEEL  IMPORT  QUOTAS  NEEDED 
NOW 


HON.  HENRY  J.  NOWAK 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  NOWAK  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  media  reports  in  recent 
weeks  have  steadily  traced  the  deterio- 
ration and  erosion  of  our  Nation's 
steel  industry. 

The  New  York  Times  on  May  24  re- 
ported: 

Seven  out  of  10  steel  companies  operated 
in  the  red  during  the  first  quarter  (of  1982), 
and  losses  are  expected  to  mount  in  the 
second  quarter. 

The  Buffalo  Evening  News  on  May 
26  carried  this  headline:  "Republic 
Steel  Lays  Off  275;  Will  Close  South 
Buffalo  Plant." 

The  plant,  which  once  employed 
2,500  workers,  will  be  closed  indefinite- 
ly, the  company  said. 

The  May  31,  1982.  issue  of  Business 
Week  carried  an  article  ("U.S.  Steel- 
makers Slim  Down  for  Survival")  pro- 
jecting that  "steel  shipments  for  the 
first  half  of  this  year  will  probably 
amount  to  no  more  than  34  million 
tons,  almost  14  million  tons  less  than 
in  first-half  1981  and  the  lowest  in  two 
decades."  The  ariticle  went  on  to 
report  that  the  domestic  steel  indus- 
try's payroll  is  down  to  331,000,  "its 
lowest  since  the  depression." 
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And  this  week,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, Jirne  8,  1982,  carried  another 
bleak  headline,  confirming  the  indus- 
try's serious  plight:  "Steel  Operations 
Rate  Dropped  Last  Week  to  42.5  per- 
cent, Lowest  Since  39.6  percent  of 
1938." 

Industry  spokesmen  acknowledge 
that  recession-related,  reduced  de- 
mand for  steel  products  from  such 
major  customers  as  the  auto  and  con- 
struction markets  and  prime  interest 
rates  that  hover  at  the  16-percent 
mark  are  major  causes  of  the  current 
serious  condition. 

But  the  recession  is  not  the  only 
reason  106,258  American  steelworkers 
were  on  layoffs  as  of  May  29  or  that 
another  28,579  were  on  short  work 
weeks.  The  recession  is  not  the  only 
reason  thousands  of  Bethlehem  Steel 
and  Republic  Steel  workers  are  out  of 
work  in  the  Buffalo-Lackawanna.  N.Y. 
area.  Joined  on  the  jobless  rolls  by 
thousands  more,  partictilarly  in  the 
auto  industry  and  related  firms. 

No;  the  recession  is  not  the  only 
major  culprit.  While  thousands  of  our 
workers  are  unemployed,  imports  of 
foreign  steel  continue  to  pour  into  our 
country.  Through  April,  nearly  6  mil- 
lion tons  of  steel  mill  products— 
5.954,220— entered  the  United  States, 
up  9.9  percent  from  the  same  first  4 
months  of  1981. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  an  active  member  of 
the  executive  committee  of  the  Con- 
gressional Steel  Caucus  since  it  was 
fotmded  in  September  1977,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  my  colleagues, 
with  representatives  of  industry  and 
labor  and  with  several  administrations 
to  seek  a  nonlegislative  solution  to  the 
serious  problems  confronting  the  steel 
industry,  vital  not  only  to  our  econo- 
my but  our  national  defense.  We  have 
advocated  a  variety  of  measures,  in- 
cluding the  establishment  of  the  now- 
defunct  trigger  price  mechanism,  more 
thorough  an  aggressive  enforcement 
of  exisiting  unfair  trade  laws  and  vol- 
untary restraint  on  the  part  of  our 
trading  partners. 

Unfortunately,  these  efforts— as  cur- 
rent statistics  have  shown— have  been 
in  vain. 

Therefore.  I  have  joined  with  scores 
of  my  colleagues  in  introducting  legis- 
lation—H.R.  6505— which  would  man- 
date a  solution  that  has  eluded  our 
best  and  weU-intentioned  efforts  over 
the  last  4V^-half  years. 

H.R.  6505,  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel 
Act  of  1982,  proposes  the  establish- 
ment of  quotas,  specific  quantitative 
restrictions,  on  steel  and  iron  ore  im- 
ports, linked  to  the  levels  of  unem- 
ployment in  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try. It  would  also  establish  in  law  a 
Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Council, 
with  representatives  of  the  steel  indus- 
try, labor,  and  Government  agencies, 
to  advise  the  President  on  a  continu- 
ing basis  of  the  problems  and  possible 
remedial  actions  involving  the  indus- 
try. 

I  would  like  to  commend  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Oatoos,  the  chairman  of 


the  Congrei 
Mr.  Benjamii 
ecutive  coi 
in  this  mati 
from    intert 


tonal  Steel  Caucus,  and 

the  chairman  of  our  ex- 

Ittee,  for  their  leadership 

\t.  Currently,  comments 

psuties    are    being 


sought  in  anjeffort  to  refine  and  per- 
fect H.R.  650} 

We  all  advbcate  free  trade  that  is 
fair.  But  our  steel  industry  has  been  a 
victim  of  trade  policies  that  have  been 
unfair  and  darimental  to  our  national 
interests.  H.B.  6505  is  an  attempt  to 
redress  that  situation  and  to  signal  our 
trading  partners  of  the  seriousness  of 
our  concern,  i 

We  would  like  to  urge  our  colleagues 
to  study  this  dialog  here  today  and 
join  us  in  co$>onsoring  H.R.  6505  and 
to  urge  the  Bouse  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee to  hold  bearings  on  it  as  expedi- 
tiously as  possible. 

In  December,  the  Reverend  William 
T.  Hogan.  S.J.,  professor  of  economics 
and  director  9f  the  Industrial  Econom- 
ic Research  Ihstitute  at  Pordham  Uni- 
versity, strongly  urged  the  establish- 
ment of  imoort  quotas  to  assist  the 
U.S.  steel  industry. 

Testifying  before  the  House  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Economic  De- 
velopment. Father  Hogan  said  the 
United  Statas  needs  some  imported 
steel  as  a  domestic  supplement  but  he 
said:  I 

I  reiieat  we  4on't  need  20  million  tons  of 
(imported)  ste*l.  and  we  don't  need  steel 
coming  In  at  [prices  that  are  very  much 
below  the  list  •rice,  so  that  it  fractures  the 
price  structur  i  in  the  American  indus- 
try •••  I  pen  onally  feel  there  is  no  alter- 
native to  quott  IS  if  we  are  going  to  be  suc- 
cessful. 

I  agree  witl  i  Father  Hogan.  We  have 
looked  at  alfematives  and  they  have 
proved  wanting.  The  only  viable  alter- 
native is  the  Establishment  of  quotas. 

As  Father  Bogan  poined  out: 

We  need  to  i^reserve  what  we  have  of  the 
steel  industry.  It  is  not  less  than  it  was  in 
1974.  We  cannbt  afford  to  lose  much  more 
steel  capacity  ♦  •  •  We  need  the  industry  to 
maintain  current  capacity,  and  that  capac- 
ity must  be  tnodemized  and  upgraded  and 
something  is  seeded  that  will  control  the 
import  situatia  n. 

Mr.  S[>eak<  r,  I  hope  that  a  majority 
of  our  coUea  cues  will  agree  that  some- 
thing is  neeried  and  needed  now  to 
halt  the  decline  of  America's  steel  in- 
dustry and  they  will  join  in  supporting 
H.R.  6505  as  an  inescapable  step  in  the 
right  directi(  n.« 


AMNEST  Y  INTERNATIONAL 


June  10,  1982 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOpSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  iake  this  opportunity  to 
recognize  21  ;years  of  growth  and  prog- 
ress in  the  Mdtorld's  leading  internation- 
al organizatibn  for  human  rights.  Am- 
nesty International.  Since  London 
lawyer  Peter  Berenson  began  his  cam- 
paign for  anj  "Appeal  for  Amnesty"  on 


May  28,  1981.  an  increasing  number  of 
volunteers— over  ^00.000  working  In 
123  countries— hi»ve  joined  Amnesty 
International  to  defend  the  rights  of 
persecuted  prison<  rs  worldwide. 

Jailed  for  their  beliefs,  color,  lan- 
guage, or  religioi.  each  prisoner  is 
taken  up  as  a  seplarate  case  by  a  sub- 
group of  Amnesty  International.  Indi- 
viduals defend  individuals  in  the  orga- 
nization. When  a  regional  group  as- 
siunes  responsibility  for  a  prisoner, 
the  members  of  4™iesty  provide  ma- 
terial and  moral  ;aid  to  him/her  and 
his/her  family.  In  addition,  they  con- 
tact prison  and  government  authori- 
ties and  do  all  within  their  power  to 
break  the  wall  of  silence  and  isolation 
until  the  prisoner  OS  released. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  interna- 
tional cause  for  himian  rights  and 
have  supported  the  Hudson  Valley 
Chapter  of  Amne:  ty  International  in  a 
number  of  cases.!  For  example.  Sala- 
mat  All.  a  Pakistaini  journalist,  was  ar- 
rested in  Islamabttd  for  writing  a  sup- 
posedly slanderous  article  regarding 
martial  law  and  regarding  the  reac- 
tions of  the  Pakistani  people  to  the 
system.  He  was  sentenced  to  1  year  of 
hard  labor. 

Amnesty  Interrational  adopted  the 
case  on  May  13.  1979.  and  I  was  able  to 
write  to  the  Ambassador  of  Pakistan 
in  support  of  Mr.  All's  factual  and 
scholsu-ly  report]  shortly  thereafter. 
Within  2  weeks  o^  receipt  of  the  letter, 
Mr.  All  had  been  released  from  his 
labor  sentence.     | 

I  would  like  to  commend  Anuiesty 
International  onde  again  for  21  years 
of  dedicated  servi^se.  I  strongly  support 
their  legal  rights  principles  and  will 
continue  to  fight  with  Amnesty  Inter- 
national for  the  benefit  of  prisoners 
unjustly  treated  in  all  parts  of  the 
world.* 


DISABILXTY-A  NATIONAL 

scAndal 


HON.RICHAltDLOTTINGER 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE 


NEW 


CP 


YORK 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Thunday.  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  bring  to  your  and  my  col- 
leagues' attention  the  outrageous 
review  of  social  security  disability 
benefits  now  being  conducted  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration.  SSA 
officials  have  cleirly  gone  overboard— 
to  the  detriment  of  a  great  many  dis- 
abled individuals— as  manifested  by 
the  60  percent  jof  those  terminated 
getting  their  terrldnations  reversed.  As 
my  colleague.  Mr.  Wampler.  states, 
the  Increased  review  of  all  disability 
cases  has  overburdened  the  State 
agencies  and  adntinistrative  law  judges 
that  currently  heiar  appeals. 

This  increased  burden  placed  on  dis- 
abled persons  anjl  review  agencies  was 
certainly  not  our  intent  when  we  legis- 
lated the  perlodJc  review  of  social  se- 


June  10,  1982 
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curity  disability  cases  in  1980.  We 
cannot  allow  the  Congress  to  fall 
victim  to  administration  assertions 
that  Social  Security  Administration 
officials  are  doing  no  more  than  what 
we  had  instructed  them  to  do.  It  is 
quite  apparent  that  these  officials  are 
taking  our  directive  for  better  manage- 
ment and  disbursement  of  disability 
benefits  to  an  extent  that  neglects  our 
intent  and  supplants  it  with  a  scandal- 
ous budget-cutting  motivation.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration requires  State  agencies 
reviewing  disability  cases  to  use  eligi- 
bility criteria  that  are  much  more 
stringent  than  Federal  standards  sup- 
ports the  notion  that  there  are  inequi- 
ties and  inconsistencies  in  the  review 
process.  Clearly,  the  amount  of  time 
and  effort  wasted  is  not  consistent 
with  our  initial  objectives. 

Mr.  Pepper  has  characterized  the 
disability  crackdown  as  "a  wholesale 
purge  of  the  disability  roles."  I  agree 
with  his  assessment  of  the  social  secu- 
rity review  and  submit  for  your  consid- 
eration the  following  two  articles  from 
the  New  York  Times  (May  22.  1982). 
Both  Mr.  Pear's  article  and  Mr.  Stein's 
letter  to  the  editor  deserve  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members  of  Congress,  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  We  cannot  be 
satisfied  with  having  the  effect  of  our 
legislation  become  a  national  scandal. 

The  texts  of  the  New  York  Times  ar- 
ticles follow: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22, 1982] 
SociAi.  Secttrity  Disability  Cutofts 

AS8AII.ED  AT  CONGRXSSIONAI.  HEARING 

(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washington,  May  21.— Members  of  Con- 
gress Joined  disabled  people  and  state  offi- 
cisJs  today  in  criticizing  the  Social  Security 
Administration  for  the  way  in  which  it  was 
removing  people  from  the  disability  insur- 
ance program. 

At  a  four-hour  hearing  of  the  House 
Select  Committee  on  Aging,  disabled  people 
said  the  Federal  Government  had  ended 
their  benefits  even  after  Government  doc- 
tors certified  that  they  could  not  work.  In 
some  cases,  they  said,  benefits  were  cut  off 
with  no  medical  examinations. 

The  Government  pays  more  than  $17  bil- 
lion a  year  in  disability  benefits  to  4.5  mil- 
lion disabled  worlcers,  their  spouses  and 
their  children.  The  average  benefit  for  a  dis- 
abled worker  Is  $419  a  month. 

Social  Security  officials  began  what  they 
call  a  "crackdown  on  Ineligibility"  under  the 
terms  of  a  1980  law  requiring  periodic 
review  of  all  disability  cases.  At  today's 
hearing,  it  became  clear  that  members  of 
Congress  were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  the  review  was  being  conducted. 
Also,  the  review  of  eligibility  emerged  as  a 
sensitive  political  issue. 

Representative  Claude  Pepper,  Democrat 
of  Florida,  the  committee  chairman,  said 
that  there  had  been  "a  wholesale  purge  of 
the  disability  rolls"  in  the  last  15  months, 
leading  to  the  removal  of  many  people  enti- 
tled to  benefits. 

Two  Republicans  also  expressed  concern. 
Representative  William  C.  Wampler  of  Vir- 
ginia said  that  the  stepped-up  review  of  dis- 
ability cases  had  overburdened  state  agen- 
cies and  administrative  law  judges,  who 
hear  appeals.  There  are  many  "inequities" 
and  "Inconsistencies"  in  the  program,  he 
said.  Representative  Hal  Daub  of  Nebraska 


said  that  some  of  the  terminations  were 
"outrageous,"  but  in  an  interview,  he  also 
complained  that  "the  Democrats  are  doing 
their  level  best  to  politicize  this  issue." 

Marion  J.  Woods,  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Department  of  Social  Services,  said  that 
the  Federal  Government's  "fervor"  to 
remove  disabled  people  from  the  rolls  was 
an  "atrocity." 

No  spokesmen  for  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion testified  at  the  hearing.  Charles  H.  Ed- 
wards 3d,  chief  of  staff  for  the  committee, 
said,  "We  invited  the  Administration  and 
they  chose  not  to  come." 

John  B.  TroUinger,  a  spokesman  for  the 
Social  Security  Administration,  said  that 
the  agency  received  the  invitation  Tuesday 
and  did  not  have  "ample  time"  to  prepare 
testimony.  But  Mr.  TroUinger  asserted,  "We 
feel  that  Mr.  Pepper  is  needlessly  frighten- 
ing people.  We  have  a  mandate  from  Con- 
gress to  review  the  disability  rolls,  and  it  is 
our  goal  to  make  certain  that  those  who 
still  meet  the  eligibility  requirements  are 
not  taken  off  the  rolls." 

In  the  first  13  months  of  accelerated  re- 
views, 436.000  cases  were  examined  and 
174,000  people,  or  40  percent,  were  ruled  in- 
eligible. 

But  Social  Security  officials  report  that 
two-thirds  of  these  people  who  have  ap- 
pealed to  administrative  law  judges  have 
won  restoration  of  their  benefits.  The 
reason  for  the  high  reversal  rate,  according 
to  a  report  by  committee  investigators,  is 
that  Social  Security  requires  state  agencies 
reviewing  cases  to  use  criteria  that  are 
"much  more  stringent  than  the  law." 

State  agencies,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Government,  make  the  initial  determination 
whether  a  disability  exists,  and  they  are 
supposed  to  follow  Federal  standards. 

One  of  the  witnesses  at  today's  hearing, 
James  B.  McKeown  of  Philadelphia,  had  his 
benefits  cut  off  last  December  despite  certif- 
icates from  doctors  stating  that  he  had  only 
one  kidney,  was  blind  in  his  left  eye,  had 
suffered  a  loss  of  hearing  in  his  left  ear  and 
had  received  psychotherapy  for  depression. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  May  22. 1982] 

A  Disability  Benefit  Review  Program 
That  Has  Gone  Awry 

To  the  Eklitor:  Robert  Pear's  otherwise  ex- 
cellent front-page  report  [May  9]  on  the 
scandal  of  termination  of  Social  Security 
and  Supplemental  Security  Income  benefits 
to  clearly  disabled  people  who  have  met  the 
strictest  tests  for  these  benefits  unfortu- 
nately understates  the  problem  and  fails  to 
explain  adequately  the  causes  of  these  arbi- 
trary terminations. 

As  statistics  graphically  illustrate,  60  per- 
cent of  those  terminated  get  their  termina- 
tions reversed,  once  they  obtain  their  first 
and  only  indec>endent,  face-to-face  hearing 
in  the  system.  Over  half  of  the  others  suc- 
ceed when  they  take  their  cases  to  Federal 
court.  Thus,  one  gets  a  better  picture  of 
how  unfair  and  illegal  the  great  majority  of 
the  175,000  terminations  between  March 
1981  and  March  1982  have  been. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  these  shock- 
ing terminations,  some  constituting  long- 
standing inequities  in  the  disability  determi- 
nation process. 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  state  disability 
determination  review  agencies  to  review 
fairly  540,000  cases  this  year.  860,000  next 
year  and  more  there  after.  The  1980  amend- 
ments calling  for  these  mass  reviews  must 
be  rescinded. 

State  review  agencies  never  see  the 
beneficiaries  face  to  face  to  evaluate  the  dis- 
ability, especially  subjective  complaints. 

Social  Security,  without  public  notice  and 
without    Congressional    authorization,    has 


improperly  narrowed  standards  by  which 
disabilities  are  evaluated. 

State  review  agencies  ignore  or  fail  to 
obtain  treating  physicians'  medical  evi- 
dence, while  relying  on  cursory,  one-shot 
consultative  examinations  by  doctors  who 
don't  know  the  beneficiaries. 

Also  contrary  to  law.  state  agencies  ignore 
vocational  factors,  ignore  non-exertional 
factors,  such  as  mental  impairments,  and— 
most  shockingly— ignore  the  reality  of  pain 
in  evaluating  disabilities. 

Social  Security  no  longer  deems  it  neces- 
sary to  show  that  there  has  been  substantial 
medical  improvement  in  the  disabled  benefi- 
ciary's condition  since  the  person  was  previ- 
ously found  to  be  disabled,  thus  treating  the 
beneficiary  as  if  he  or  she  were  applying  for 
the  first  time. 

The  inequities  arising  from  the  mass  re- 
views (currently,  30.000  cases  are  being 
shipped  out  to  state  agencies  per  month) 
are  made  that  much  more  harsh  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  cut  off— only  to  be  rein- 
stated on  appeal— because  current  law  does 
not  permit  (lisability  insurance  benefits  to 
continue  pending  the  administrative  hear- 
ing decision  when  there  is  an  appeal. 

Thus,  innocent,  severely  disabled  people, 
who  as  past  wage  earners  have  been  the 
backbone  of  our  nation  must  wait  months  or 
even  years  for  reinstatement  while  they 
suffer  loss  of  medical  care,  their  homes,  ne- 
cessities of  life  and  even  life  itself,  as  the 
suicides  of  some  beneficiaries  have  sadly 
demonstrated. 

I  hope  that  the  scheduled  hearings  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
Senate  Government  Affairs  Committee  will 
lead  to  prompt  remedial  action  to  right 
these  wrongs. 

Jonathan  M.  Stein, 
Chief  of  Special  Profecta. 
Community  Legal  Services,  Inc., 
PhUadelphia,  May  14.  1982.% 


HONORINO  DR.  KINO 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  bring 
to  your  attention  the  following 
column  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  13,  1982.  The  column, 
written  by  Richard  Cohen  and  entitled 
"Dr.  King."  reminds  President  Reagan 
of  the  many  significant  contributions 
made  by  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
during  his  lifetime— contributions 
which  succeeded  in  bringing  this  Na- 
tion more  in  line  with  the  principles  on 
which  it  was  founded. 

The  column  also  urges  the  President 
to  discard  tendencies  to  think  of  the 
current  movement  to  memorialize  Dr. 
King  as  a  black  issue,  or  to  minimize 
the  contributions  of  Dr.  King  by  plac- 
ing him  in  a  category  marked  Special 
Americans.  This  is  not  only  a  black 
issue;  it  is  an  issue  for  all  Americans. 

Furthermore.  Dr.  King  was  more 
than  special.  He  was  a  great  American, 
who  worked  tirelessly  throughout  his 
lifetime  as  a  civil  rights  activist,  an  an- 
tipoverty  activist,  and  an  antiwar  ac- 
tivist in  order  to  make  our  country  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  His  ef- 
forts in  all  these  areas  demonstrated 
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that  he  was  not  just  a  man  who  be- 
lieved in  the  ideals  of  freedom,  justice, 
and  liberty  for  all,  but  one  who  dedi- 
cated his  life  to  implementing  them. 
Dr.  King 
(By  Richard  Cohen) 

Let  us  begin  with  the  old  joke  about  the 
Lone  Ranger  and  Tonto  and  how  they  find 
themselves  surrounded  by  a  horde  of  hostile 
Indians.  The  Lone  Ranger  sizes  up  the  situ- 
ation and  asks.  "Tonto.  what  do  we  do 
now?"  To  which  Tonto  replies.  "What  do 
you  mean  'we,'  white  man?" 

Like  "blood  is  thicker  than  water"  and 
other  such  sayings,  this  joke  has  entered 
the  folklore  as  yet  another  way  of  saying  we 
are  what  we  are  or,  to  put  matters  another 
way.  what  we  were  bom.  Still,  not  since 
Tonto  kissed  off  his  close  personal  kemo 
aabe  have  we  seen  such  a  statement  of  racial 
identification  as  Ronald  Reagan's  explana- 
tion of  why  the  birthday  of  Martin  Luther 
King,  Jr.  probably  should  not  be  a  holiday. 

The  president  first  declared  neutrality  on 
the  Issue,  saying,  "I  haven't  taken  a  stand 
one  way  or  the  other  .  .  .  ."  thereby  Imply- 
ing that  to  do  nothing  was  about  the  same 
as  doing  something.  Of  course,  this  Is  not 
the  case  since  to  do  nothing  Is  to  favor  the 
status  quo— or,  in  other  words,  to  take  a  po- 
sition against  making  King's  birthday  a 
holiday. 

But  the  president  did  not  stop  there. 
Speaking  as  a  white  man,  he  reminded 
blacks  that,  while  he  had  the  "deepest  sym- 
pathy" for  the  movement  to  honor  King, 
there  were  other  minority  groups  in  this 
country  and  they  had  their  heroes,  too.  "We 
could  have  an  awful  lot  of  holidays  If  we 
start  down  that  road. "  the  president  said, 
adding  that  someone  had'  to  consider  the 
cost  of  it  all. 

"...  [It]  might  be  that  there's  no  way  we 
could  afford  all  the  holidays." 

Offhand,  it  is  hard  to  come  up  with  a 
single  movement  to  memorialize  the  birth 
of  any  person  other  than  King.  But  granted 
such  a  movement  and  such  a  person  exists  it 
Is  Interesting  that  the  president  has  lumped 
Dr.  King  in  with  the  obscure.  Worse  than 
that,  though,  he  Is  talking  about  him  as  if 
he  were  the  bizarre  creation  of  some  ethnic 
group— the  arcane  hero  of  an  arcane  group. 
If  that  were  the  case,  a  bridge  or  a  causeway 
would  do  very  nicely. 

But  King  is  no  such  person.  He  is  a  Nobel 
laureate  of  peace,  a  man  of  enormous  ac- 
complishment who  had  the  kind  of  vision 
and  commitment  and.  in  the  end,  sheer  guts 
that  you  think  exists  only  in  myth  and  fic- 
tion. King  was  the  field  marshal  of  the  civil 
rights  movement.  He  helped  change  Amer- 
ica and  while  it  might  have  changed  anyway 
there  is  hardly  anyone  who  would  not  con- 
cede that  Martin  Luther  King  made  a  dif- 
ference. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  King  and  his  ac- 
complishments have  a  special  meaning  to 
blacks.  There  is  also  no  doubt  that  in  some 
way  King  had— and  In  soine  ways  still  has— 
a  special  dimension  because  he  was  black.  A 
holiday  memorializing  him  would,  after  all, 
be  the  only  holiday  honoring  a  black 
person.  That  has  got  to  have  meaning  to 
black  people— a  meaning  lots  of  white 
people  could  not  begin  to  appreciate. 

But  where  the  president  misses  the  boat  Is 
In  failing  to  realize  that  King  is  not  just  a 
black  hero,  any  more  than  George  Washing- 
ton is  Just  a  white  hero.  Not  only  did  King 
lead  a  civil  rights  crusade  (not  to  mention 
antiwar  and  antipoverty  movement)  that 
was  racially  integrated  itself,  he  did  it  in 
behalf  of  an  entire  nation.  The  immediate 
beneficiaries  of  his  civil  rights  activities,  of 
course,  were  black.  But  in  the  end,  the 
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whole  nation  benefitted.  We 
off  because  of  pvhat  King  did. 

The  preside!  it  misses  the  entire  point  of 
the  civil  right)  movement  if  he  continues  to 
see  it  as  somet  King  done  for  blacks  only  and 
if  he  persists  i|i  seeing  blacks  as  some  sort  of 
"them"— not  Jegular  day-in-day-out  Ameri"^ 
cans.  He  has  fnade  the  same  mistake  with 
working  wom^  and  with  poor  people  and 
with  any  othi-  group  that  is  not  off  some 
old  Saturday  tvening  Post  cover  about  gen- 
eral stores  and  potbellied  stoves. 

Maybe  not  jenough  time  has  passed  to 
evaluate  Kingp  contribution  and  see  wheth- 
er he  measurs  up  to  the  likes  of  Washing- 
ton or  Lincoln— not  to  mention  Jefferson, 
whose  greatnss  goes  unrecognized  by  a  na- 
tional holldayT  But  whatever  the  decision,  it 
is  just  plain  irculting  to  King's  memory  and 
to  people  who]  revere  him  to  refer  to  him  as 
some  sort  of  Ipken.  and  to  trivialize  the  at 
tempt  to  memcrialize  him  as  yet  another  bi 


zarre  demand 
is  the  sort  of 
life.  Maybe  w^ 
it.* 


made  by  "those  people."  That 

nentality  King  fought  all  his 

need  a  day  to  think  about 
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500  and  an  engraved 
plaque  in  recogn  tion  of  the  students' 
remarkable  achi(  vements.  This  is  the 
seventh  year  of  the  annual  competi- 
tion, which  this  year  involved  48 
schools  on  Long  1  sland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  1  too  often  in  our  so- 
ciety we  focus  our  attention  on  the  mi- 
nority of  teenagers  who  get  into  trou- 
ble. We  frequently  fail  to  recognize 
the  vast  resource  of  talent,  dedication, 
and  energy  amorig  our  Nation's  youth. 
I  wamt  to  applaui  1  the  student  body  of 
Lawrence  High  School  for  putting 
their  concerns  into  constructive 
action;  and  I  would  also  like  to  ap- 
plaud Newsday  for  recognizing  their 
outstanding  accoi  nplishments. 

I  also  urge  m:'  colleagues  to  share 
with  their  comm'  mities  the  concept  of 
recognizing  nelgl  borhood  service  proj- 
ects conducted  bj  young  people.  An  in- 
centive such  as  his  is  a  most  worth- 
while investment  in  our  Nation's 
youth— which  is,  after  all,  a  resource 
too  precious  to  wkste.s 


HON.  R4YM0ND  J.  McGRATH 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOkJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thureday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  t)  call  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  t)  the  remarkable  accom- 
plishments ( f  the  student  body  of  law- 
rence  High  School,  located  in  New 
York's  Fift  i  Congressional  District, 
which  I  repr  jsent. 

In  an  ann  lal  competition  sponsored 
by  Newsday  the  Long  Island  newspa- 
per, the  st  ident  body  of  Lawrence 
High  Scho(i  engaged  in  a  series  of 
projects  devoted  to  improving  the  life 
of  their  comtnunity. 

One  of  th  ;  most  significant  projects 
was  an  aci  ivity  called  the  "Green 
Circle,"  whi:h  is  a  consciousness-rais- 
ing progran  designed  to  fight  preju- 
dice. Concerned  that  the  roots  of  bias 
often  begin  at  a  very  early  age,  the 
Lawrence  H  gh  School  students  visited 
several  fouith-grade  classes  and  dis- 
cussed the  c  luses  and  effects  of  preju- 
dice agains;  individuals  because  of 
race,  creed,  >r  national  origin. 

Other  acti  irities  initiated  by  the  Law- 
rence High  School  student  body  in- 
cluded: a  Ci  isis  Intervention  Commit- 
tee, which  lealt  with  potential  prob- 
lems in  the  community;  a  Peer  Drug 
Committee,  which  used  the  influence 
students  ha  re  on  each  other  to  combat 
the  use  of  drugs;  and  the  Student 
Community  Conference,  which  in- 
volved an  effort  to  assess  community 
needs,  fight  student  apathy,  and  make 
use  of  the  i  ime,  talent,  and  energy  of 
young  peop  e  to  engage  in  meaningful 
problem-sol  ring. 

These  rer  tarkable  efforts  have  been 
recognized  )y  Newsday,  which  is  pre- 
senting to  I  he  Lawrence  High  School 
student  boc|y  the  1982  Newsday  Long 
Island  High  School  of  the  Year  Award 
for  Community  Service  in  a  special  as- 
sembly at  tie  school  today.  The  award 
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•  Mr.  OILMAN 
pleased  to  have 
for  high  school 
Congressional  D 
the  subject  of  wi 
Mr.  Daniel  E 
dent  of  Western 
Association,  In 
director  of  the 
sion  on  World 
for  this  contest. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 

conducted  a  contest 

seniors  in  the  26th 

trict  of  New  York  on 

irld  hunger. 

Shaughnessy,  presi- 

reat  Lakes  Maritime 

formerly   executive 

esidential  Commis- 

unger  and  the  judge 

ommented: 


own  thoughts  and 
awareness  that  is 
Ing  a  final  solutioi 
hunger  and  you 
encouraging  this  t: 


It  was  extremely  I  difficult  to  make  a  selec- 
tion among  these  final  entries  and  all  essay- 
ists are  to  be  comviended  for  their  Interest 
In  the  problem  of  j  world  hunger  and  their 
willingness  to  take  |the  time  to  describe  their 
eellngs.  It  is  this  type  of 
ost  important  in  attain- 
to  the  problem  of  world 
e  to  be  commended  for 
of  participation. 
I  recommend  as  the  winner  the  essay  by 
Howard  Mills  of  Middletown.  Mr.  Mills  con- 
cisely explains  the  problem,  why  we  must  be 
concerned  about  it  and  how  Its  solution 
could  be  a  path  io  world  peace  .  .  .  The 
essays  submitted  by  Judy  Predrlcks  and  Joel 
Berg  were  particularly  poignant  in  their  de- 
scription of  the  problems  and  potential  solu- 
tion. 

Because    of 
shown  in  the  wri 
for  their  Govem|nent, 
to    share    with 
thoughts 
three  winning 


he  intense  interest 
;ings  of  these  students 

,  it  is  my  privilege 
my    colleagues    the 

in  the  following 


(By  Howard  Mills, 

One  of  the  mot 
problems  now  facl  ig 
lem  of  world  hunger, 
some  of  us  to  acc<  pt 
of  people  starve  to 


exprei  sed 
es  says: 

Wo4iJ>  Hunger 

Pine  Bush  High  School) 

horrible  of  the  many 

our  world  Is  the  prob- 

It  may  be  hard  for 

the  fact  that  millions 

death  each  year.  Most  of 


us  in  this  country  have  never  had  to  go  even 
one  day  without  more  than  enough  food. 
Yet.  the  danger  of  world  hunger  is  very  real 
and  unless  something  is  done  soon,  it  can 
only  get  worse. 

The  facts  are  appalling.  This  year  15  mil- 
lion people  will  die  of  starvation  or  hunger- 
related  diseases.  One  third  of  all  children  in 
developing  nations  die  of  malnutrition 
before  the  age  of  five.  The  number  of  mal- 
nourished people  in  the  world  increased 
from  400  million  in  the  early  1970s  to  455 
million  at  mid-decade. 

What  can  be  done  to  help  these  people? 
Certainly  there  is  no  instant  cure,  but  for 
the  short  term  we  can  send  emergency  food 
supplies  to  those  areas  where  people  are 
starving.  However,  the  real  solution  lies  in 
helping  the  poor,  developing  nations  to 
become  as  self-sufficient  in  food  production 
as  they  can. 

The  hope  that  one  day  no  one  will  go 
hungry  depends  upon  the  cooperation  of 
governments,  careful  management  in  both 
food  production  and  distribution,  and  on 
new  scientific  breakthroughs.  But  it  also  de- 
pends on  individuals  like  you  and  me.  We 
can  each  do  our  part  by  simply  changing 
our  eating  and  spending  habits.  Many 
people  in  the  world's  wealthier  nations  actu- 
ally harm  themselves  by  overeating.  The 
average  American  consumes  nearly  a  ton  of 
grain  a  year  while  the  average  Indian  con- 
sumes less  than  400  pounds.  It  is  estimated 
that  with  more  equitable  distribution  of 
food  now  produced,  one-half  million  people 
would  not  be  starving  right  now. 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  can  and 
must  be  solved.  We  owe  it  to  our  fellow  citi- 
zens of  this  planet  who  are  starving  to  do  all 
we  can  to  eliminate  their  suffering.  The  day 
must  come  when  no  child  will  go  to  bed 
hungry  while  others  waste  and  squander 
more  than  they  need.  Once  we  have  stopped 
the  threat  of  starvation,  perhaps  we  will 
reduce  the  risk  of  war  and  will  create  for  ev- 
eryone a  better  world  in  which  basic  human 
needs  are  met. 

World  Hunger 

(By  Jody  Predrlcks,  Port  Jervls  High 

School) 

India.  Bangladesh.  Pakistan.  Ethiopia, 
Honduras.  Phillipines,  Upper  Volta— all 
countries,  all  highly  populated,  all  starving. 
And  esuih  one  of  them  forlornly  stares  at 
the  back  doors  of  the  world  in  patient 
agony.  But  sadly,  their  frustratlngly  serious 
burdens  call  for  an  immediately  essential 
aid  that  appears  never  shall  be  relieved.  It  Is 
an  aid  that  would  require  international  co- 
operation (individual  response  is  good  and 
necessary,  but  collective  responses  is  better 
and  much  more  productive.)  The  starvation 
problem  Is  so  intense  that  to  solve  it  would 
require  mobilization  of  communities, 
churches.  Scout  troops,  various  societies, 
clubs,  groups,  unions,  and  national  as  well 
as  international  bodies.  It  would  also  re- 
quire far  closer  cooperation  among  all 
people  than  in  all  history.  Most  important- 
ly, an  able  willingness,  deeply  motivated  by 
humanity— not  guilt,  exploitation,  or  grati- 
tude—the ultimate  goal,  begin  to  provide  a 
better  quality  of  life  for  all  people  on  this 
earth.  The  answers  cannot  be  easily  found 
or  inexpensively  produced,  but  a  world-wide 
backing  would  divide  the  needs  a  little  more 
fairly,  and  "hasten  the  healing."  As  John  P. 
Kennedy  once  said.  "We  have  the  ability,  we 
have  the  means,  and  we  have  the  capacity 
to  eliminate  hunger  from;  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  need  only  the  will." 

It  is  probably  difficult,  and  to  the  average 
middle  class  American  uncomprehensible  to 
disbelieve  that  every  person  in  the  world 
could  survive  if  he  only  applied  himself. 


worked  hard,  saved  his  money,  and  grabbed 
all  readily  available  opportunities.  But  let 
me  ask.  what  opportunity  await  these 
people?  Basically  the  starving  nations  are  il- 
literate, and  this  is  in  itself  a  major  prob- 
lem. Without  knowledge,  there  can  be  no 
teachers  to  introduce  and  educate  others  to 
read  and  think  more  effectively,  bringing 
forth  new  leaders  who  could  logically  solve 
internal  problems,  while  encouraging  com- 
munity developments.  Actually  it's  a  vicious 
circle. 

With  no  schooling— there  are  no  jobs,  for 
they  know  how  to  skillfully  do  nothing— 
this  creates  the  poor— who  in  small  cities, 
move  to  larger  cities  in  search  of  jobs  and 
money— hundreds  of  wanderers  roam  the 
country— once  in  city,  there  are  so  many 
people,  no  jobs  are  available— no  jobs  create 
corruption,  like  prostitution— lack  of  knowl- 
edge and  money  (again)  this  time  towards 
contraception  creates  rapid  growth  in  birth 
rates— creating  overcrowding  which  creates 
both  disease  and  famine— both  of  them  due 
to  no  money  for  medicine  and  lack  of  food 
cause  death. 

For  these  who  live,  the  circle  continues 
mercilessly,  for  who  can  work  and  learn  to 
create  new  leaders  and  knowledgeable  citi- 
zens if  they  are  too  weak  to  barely  move! 

A  majority  of  the  American  public  is  un- 
dereducated  as  to  the  true  extent  of  the 
problem.  It's  just  not  enough  to  contribute 
a  few  dollars,  and  relying  on  the  few  who 
now  and  then  get  the  urge  to  show  "con- 
cern." (In  my  opinion,  that  is  an  aluminum 
nickels  and  dimes  game— self  interest  flying 
under  the  false  colors  of  generosity.)  But  I 
know  I  shouldn't  send  others  on  a  guilt  trip, 
just  as  I  shouldn't  be  buried  with  pictures  of 
starving  babies  and  lamenting  mothers,  if  I 
should  somehow  get  put  on  the  hunger 
(CARE)  mailing  list.  We  all  have  financial 
and  emotional  limits.  But  the  general  public 
should  be  informed  as  to  what  is  really 
"going  on."  First  let  me  define  my  ideas  to- 
wards real  aid.  The  term  aid  should  be  used 
when  there  is  a  "real  transfer  of  resources 
to  the  poor  for  reasons  of  raising  living 
standards  and  lessening  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor  nations."  To  the  government, 
it  Is  applied  to  any  form  of  capital  invested 
outside  the  country  (grants,  loans,  goods, 
services,  etc.).  The  biggest  misconception 
about  the  foreign  aid  program  Is  that  we 
send  money  abroad.  We  don't!  Generous 
Americans  would  be  shocked  at  this  revela- 
tion, and  most  disappointed.  Foreign  aid.  I 
have  learned,  is  American  equipment,  raw 
materials,  expert  services,  and  food.  Much 
of  the  money,  I  feel  Congress  is  appropriat- 
ing by  buying  and  shipping  these  goods  to 
countries  they  do  not  need,  do  not  wsmt  to 
pay  for.  It  is  made  available  to  the  poor 
countries  that  do  not  need,  do  not  want  to 
pay  for.  It  is  made  available  to  the  poor 
countries  (American  industrial  technology) 
and  most  of  the  nations  cannot  absorb  it. 
(First  you  have  to  teach  the  elephant  to 
dance  before  you  put  it  in  the  ring!).  "It  Is 
not  enough  for  free  man  from  the  hunger 
imposed  on  him  by  an  insufficiency  of  food. 
Man  must  be  freed  of  all  forces  that  oppress 
him— of  natural,  economic  and  political 
order."  This  is  how  some  feel,  okay,  but  it 
should  not  be  done  for  our  own  benefit! 
Half  the  financial  assistance  we  give  is  In 
the  form  of  loans  that  must  be  repaid  with 
interest.  Right  now.  the  aid  conveniently 
provides  a  market  for  U.S.  goods  and  serv- 
ices. Increases  the  developments  of  over-seas 
markets  for  U.S.  Companies,  and  "adjusts" 
national  economics  towards  "free  enter- 
prise" systems  In  which  private  U.S.  firms 
can  prosper.  (Some  gift!) 

The  best  contribution,  most  generous  gift 
we  can  made  towards  world  poverty  is  to 
desert  or  change  many  of  the  policies  we 


now  call  foreign  aid.  that  actually  do  more 
harm  than  good  to  under-developed  nations. 
Of  course,  its  more  advantageous  and  much 
less  of  a  painful  "sacrifice"  to  create  and 
fund  handy  "all  talk,  no  action "  projects 
than  to  painstakingly  change  the  policies. 
(Policies  that  preserve  American  wealth  and 
power,  but  at  the  expense  of  poor  counties. 
Kind  of  like  squeezing  raisins  through  a 
grape  sieve.  We  must  not  close  our  eyes, 
hiding  in  the  shadows  of  corrupt  conflicts  of 
interest  between  Americans  squabbling 
"tooth  and  nail"  over  maintenance  and  In- 
creased personal  prosperity  in  these  coun- 
tries. We  must  project  our  Interests  towards 
preserving  the  people  of  under-developed 
nations;  restoring  their  dignity  and  helping 
them  to  survive  in  the  light  of  day.  We 
cannot  carry  them  forever,  for  sooner  or 
later  we  all  shall  grow  tired. 

One  final  thought— why  not  entertain  our 
nation's  ""nuclear  defense  obsessed"  leaders 
with  a  new  toy?  (A  harmless  one)  king  of 
active  as  if  we  are  preparing  for  war  (we 
are)— a  war  not  to  destroy  mankind,  but  to 
save  it.  That  way  they  can  have  their  cake 
and  eat  it  too! 

Pangs  in  Prosperity:  Hunger  in  a  World 
Breadbasket 

(By  Joel  Berg.  Spring  Valley  Senior  High 
School) 

Millions  of  people  around  the  world  are 
dying  slow,  painful  deaths.  Their  stomachs 
buldge  and  their  ribs  protrude.  Their  bodily 
functions  deteriorate.  These  people  are  chil- 
dren. These  people  are  adults.  These  people 
are  senior  citizens.  These  people  are  suffer- 
ing not  because  they  have  done  anything 
wrong  or  because  they  are  bad  people,  but 
because  they  don't  have  enough  food  and 
they  are  starving.  Yet  farmers  In  the  United 
States  are  paid  not  to  grow  food. 

The  problem  of  world  hunger  is  indeed  a 
paradox.  Humankind  has  a  general  commit- 
ment to  help  each  other  survive.  Men  have 
often  pledged  to  Insure  that  everyone  on 
earth  has  the  basic  necessities  of  life.  But 
man  often  breaks  his  promises.  As  richer 
brothers  often  forsake  their  less  well  off  sib- 
lings, so  do  nations.  Many  countries  current- 
ly have  great  food  surpluses  In  storage  but 
sending  these  to  other  nations  might  hurt 
their  economy.  Some  countries  which  can 
not  feed  their  own  people  encourage  the 
growing  of  cash  crops  for  exports,  but  dis- 
continuing this  practice  might  cut  into  per- 
sonal profits.  So  it  seems  that  world  com- 
passion does  not  run  as  deep  as  self  interest. 

Humans,  however,  can  and  have  changed. 
For  the  most  part,  we  have  wiped  out  slav- 
ery and  small  pox.  Hunger  should  be  a  little 
more  difficult  to  eradicate  from  the  face  of 
the  earth,  but  it  is  possible.  We  have  the 
means,  all  we  need  is  the  global  will. 

The  real  problem  in  ending  hunger  is  in- 
ternational cooperation.  Nations  can  not 
help  each  other  if  they  are  fighting  and 
bickering.  Hunger  must  be  made  a  separate 
Issue,  linked  with  no  other  political  issues. 
An  international  agency.  Independent  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  World  Bank,  must 
be  created  and  supported  by  all  nations  to 
allocate  food.  The  sharing  of  agricultural 
technology  will  give  worldwide  food  produc- 
tion a  quantum  leap  and  hunger  can  quicltly 
be  wiped  out.  But  this  takes  effort  and  can 
only  be  accomplished  when  all  nations  are 
willing  to  make  that  effort  to  help  their 
fellow  man.  Unless  the  world  is  willing  to 
lose  millions  of  billions  more  helpless 
people,  that  day  must  come  soon.* 
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A  LOOK  AT  THE  SOVIET  GULAG 

HON.  DON  RTITER 

or  PdCIISYLVAHU 
IR  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I.  and 
many  Americans,  were  personally 
touched  by  the  CBS  television  special 
a  couple  of  weelcs  ago  called,  "Coming 
Out  of  the  Ice."  about  a  U.S.  citizen 
who  spent  10  years  in  one  of  the 
Soviet  Union's  Siberian  slave  labor 
camps. 

As  one  who  has  lived  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  observed  first  hand  many 
of  the  oppressions  faced  by  Soviet  citi- 
zens, I  was  pleased  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can media  finally  devote  some  prime 
time  to  the  Soviet  gulag. 

I  would  lilte  to  enclose  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues,  an  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  May  27, 
1982,  which  summarizes  the  story 
behind  the  CBS  movie  and  the  excel- 
lent presentation  of  CBS  in  bringing 
the  story  to  the  attention  of  the 
American  public. 

I  commend  CBS  for  the  movie  which 
was  well  done,  and  more  importantly 
for  the  fact  that  they  devoted  some 
time  and  attention  to  this  ignored 
problem.  I  am  encouraged  to  see  a 
presentation  on  this  world-shaking 
aspect  of  contemporary  history  that  is 
timely,  pertinent,  and  well  done  and 
which  the  American  people  have  a 
right  and  obligation  to  be  aware  of. 
The  article  follows: 
[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  May  27, 

1982] 
CBS  Gives  the  U.S.  a  First  Look  at  the 
Soviet  Oulag    • 
(By  Daniel  Hennlnger) 
This  past  Sunday  evening,  CBS  broadcast 
a  movie  called  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice." 
about  a  U.S.  citizen  who  spent  10  years  in 
one  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Siberian  slave- 
labor  camps.  It  was  a  stunning  and  extraor- 
dinary film,  but  throughout  the  evening  one 
had  to  repeatedly  convince  oneself  that  a 
movie  about  this  awful  subject  was  actually 
being  shown  on  American  television. 

The  reason  this  struck  me  as  astonishing 
to  the  point  of  disbelief  ia  that  the  appear- 
ance of  a  full-length  feature  film  about 
what  we  now  call  the  Soviet  "gulag"  is  very 
nearly  an  unprecedented  event  in  the  West- 
em  world.  American  and  European  film- 
makers have  produced  movies  on  the  Nazi 
concentration  camps  but  almost  nothing  on 
the  Stalinist  era  which  caused  the  death  of 
millions  upon  millions  of  Soviet  citizens. 

The  details  of  how  this  system  of  mass 
death  worked  have  been  available  in  books 
In  the  West  for  some  time.  Solzhenitsyn  is 
the  most  famous  and  extensive  chronicler  of 
the  gulag.  (The  British  made  a  1971  film 
based  on  his  book:  "One  Day  In  the  Life  of 
Ivan  Denisovitch.")  The  Soviet  scientist  Roy 
Medvedev  has  written  about  It.  Eugenia 
Oinzburg's  two-volume  memoir  is  perhaps 
the  most  poignant  account  of  life  in  the 
camps.  We  have  the  recently  published 
"Stalin's  Secret  War"  by  Nikolai  Tolstoy 
and  "The  Time  of  Stalin:  Portrait  of  a  Tyr- 
tumy"  by  Anton  Antonov-Ovseyenko.  the 
son  of  one  of  the  Russian  revolution's  most 
famous  heroes,  whom  Stalin  had  killed. 

These  histories  are  relevant  to  contempo- 
rary political  life.  The  incontrovertible  fact 


that  the  Sovl4  gulag  operated  over  an  ex- 
tended period  les  at  the  heart  of  the  politi- 
cal conservative's  attitude  toward  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  attitude  was  expressed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  at  a  press  conference  last  year 
when  he  start}ed  reporters  by  saying  that 
the  Soviets  cl|eat  and  He  and  that  their 
system  is  imm<iral. 

When  you  rflad  or  hear  a  reporter  saying 
that  someone'^  policy  toward  the  Russians 
is  "hardline"  tor  "right-wing"  or  "conserv- 
ative," an  attitude  like  the  President's  is 
what  he  is  talking  about.  The  controlling 
idea  behind  tils  •hardline"  belief  is  that 
Communism  contains  within  it  a  deadly 
virus  that  causes  it  to  consume  its  own  citi- 
zens. Ideas  lik«  this  are  usually  fought  over 
among  intelleotuals  and  makers  of  foreign 
policy.  With  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice."  CBS 
gave  millions  0f  Americans  a  chance  to  see 
for  themselves  one  of  the  subjects  that  un- 
derpins pollticfa  debate  over  U.S.-Soviet  re- 
lations. ! 

"Coming  Out  of  the  Ice  "  told  the  story  of 
Victor  Herman,  who  was  16  when  he  left  the 
U.S.  with  his  Hussian-bom  parents  in  1931 
to  work  in  an;  auto  plant  set  up  in  Gorky 
under  contract  with  Henry  Ford.  Toward 
the  end  of  the  decade,  with  the  Ford  con- 
tract lapsed 
to  the  U.S. 
1976. 

He  spent  10 
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It.  Herman  wanted  to  return 
le  Russians  let  him  out  in 


ears  as  a  prisoner  in  a  Siberi- 
amp,  cutting  wood.  When  he 
exiled  to  a  town  in  Siberia, 
ried  a  Russian  woman,  and 
e  pregnant  he  was  sent  far- 
solitary  exile,  where  he  was 
to  live  in  thel  woods  and  chop  wood  for  a 
nearby  vlUaga  His  wife,  with  their  Infant, 
joined  him  inlhe  distant  village  by  walking 
to  It.  He  was  "exonerated"  in  1955.  and 
spent  the  nen  20  years  fighting  the  Soviet 
bureaucracy  tp  let  him  out.  He  has  an  ad- 
vanced degree  in  languages,  and  he  now 
lives  in  Michigan. 

"Coming  out  of  the  Ice "  compressed  this 
experience  into  a  taut  film. 

Shortly  after  arriving  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
Herman  shows  exceptional  athletic  talent 
and  with  sup()ort  from  a  renowned  Soviet 
military  lea^r  (Marshal  Tukhachevsky. 
later  executed  by  Stalin),  he  received  special 
training.  After  setting  a  world  parachute- 
jumping  reco(d.  Herman  is  asked  by  the  au- 
thorities to  s^  a  document  attesting  that 
the  record  «as  set  by  a  Soviet  citizen. 
Herman  says  that  he  is  an  American.  Later 
he  is  arrestedl  and  "Coming  Out  of  the  Ice  " 
descends  intojthe  Soviet  inferno. 

The  first  clear  sign  that  CBS  had  pro- 
duced sometliing  quite  out  of  the  ordinary 
was  a  series  Of  quick  scenes  between  Victor 
Herman  and  S  prison  interrogator  in  a  large, 
bare  room.  "The  guards  would  let  Herman 
Into  the  room,  close  the  door  as  they  left, 
and  the  Rusaan  would  come  swiftly  round 
his  desk  and  beat  Herman  savagely  with  his 
bare  fists.  DeBpite  all  the  violence  one  sees 
on  television*  the  silent  ferociousness  of 
these  scenes  was  unsettling.  The  skill  and 
control  with  Which  this  was  handled  made  It 
clear  that  tie  filmmakers'  Intentions  for 
their  movie  and  its  effect  on  the  audience 
were  more  s^ious  than  what  one  normally 
TV. 

lur  depicted  life  and  death  in  a 
ramp  as  it  has  been  described 
by  Solzhenitiyn.  Glnzburg  and  others. 

The  ground  was  covered  with  snow  and  ice 
(the  film  wa^  made  in  Finland).  The  prison- 
ers cut  wood  With  short-handled  axes.  If  you 
did  not  fill  y^ur  work  quota,  you  did  not  eat. 
Pood  was  tlin  soup.  Prisoners  were  inten- 
tionally worfed  to  death.  Herman  glimpses 
a  dead  man  iti  a  latrine,  covered  with  rats.  A 
train  stops  at  the  camp  and  the  guards  push 
some  female!  prisoners  out  of  a  boxcar  onto 
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the  snow  and  the  m  Ue  prisoners  rape  them 
(the  director  divert^  the  camera's  eye  from 
this  scene  and  shoWs  Herman,  looking  on). 
For  helping  another  prisoner,  Herman  is 
hole  in  the  tundra  for 
out,  he  thinks  he  is 
blind.  Another  prisoner,  who  Is  being  sent 
farther  north,  glvel  the  failing  Herman  a 
rats  to  survive, 
say  that  a  film  about 
such  things  could  b^  made  with  tact,  but  di- 
rector Waris  Hussein,  a  Briton  of  Indian  de- 
scent whose  credit*  include  "Edward  and 
Mrs.  Simpson"  and  f'The  Glittering  Prizes." 
understood  that  a|n  experience  of  such 
horror  would  have!  to  be  shown  with  re- 
straint. Directors  onen  lose  control  of  such 
material,  allowing  1^  to  become  melodrama. 
Mr.  Hussein  did  nt>t.  and  he  deserves  an 
award  for  this  film. ' 

So  does  John  Ravage,  who  as  Victor 
Herman  was  asked  to  play  a  man  whose  ex- 
periences no  actor  ^ould  fully  imagine.  The 
film's  dialog  displayed  a  sophistication  and 
Intelligence  one  mofe  often  associates  with 
British  productions:  the  script  was  by  an 
American.  Alan  Shajrp. 

A  word  should  ako  be  said  about  how  a 
movie  on  Russia's  llave-labor  camps  ended 
up  on  a  commercial! network.  We've  been  led 
to  believe  that  this  sort  of  "relevant"  pro- 
gramming was  thej  special  province  of  the 
sainted  folk  at  public  television  or  at  the 
networks'  news  departments. 

The  fact  is  that  "(Coming  Out  of  the  Ice" 
(along  with  ABC's  j  documentary  on  yellow 
rain  last  year)  is  the  most  hard-hitting 
thing  U.S.  television  has  ever  done  about 
the  Soviet  system.  In  addition  to  Solzhenit- 
syn. who  now  lives  in  Vermont,  the  U.S.  is 
now  full  of  Russian  emigres  who  could  pro- 
vide ample  materia  on  the  Soviet  gulag  to 
producers  from  tha  networks'  news  arms  or 
to  public  television!  They  have  shown  little 
Interest  in  the  suoject.  CBS  in  Hollywood 
got  there  first. 

CBS  got  there  fltst  because  the  agent  for 
Victor  Herman's  ^k.  published  by  Har- 
court  in  1979  and  describing  his  life  in  the 
gulag,  sent  the  property  to  a  Hollywood  pro- 
ducer named  Frank  Konigsberg.  who  pre- 
sented the  idea  toja  CBS  executive  named 
Bemie  Sofronskl.  (who  committed  the  net- 
work to  the  projec^.  Then  CBS  scheduled  a 
ppeal  on  Sunday  night, 
ratings    winners    like 
y  at  a  Time." 
publisher  of  Solzhenit- 
"The  Gulag  Archipela- 
3.3  million  copies  In  the 
tings  for  "Coming  Out 
of  the  Ice"  estimate  that  17  miUion  U.S. 
homes  watched  Iti  There  is  now  a  better 
knowledge  in  the  U.S.  of  what  the  Soviet 
government  has  bejen  willing  to  do  to  its  citi- 
zens than  there  wa  s  a  week  ago.* 


film  of  unknown 
preempting  provef 
"Alice"  and  "One  1 
Harper  &  Row.  J 
syns  three-voluma^ 
go."  says  it  has  solf 
U.S.  The  Nielsen 
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OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursda.i,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Ii[r.  Speaker,  June  15, 
1982,  will  mark  Lhe  42d  anniversary  of 
the  military  occupation  and  forcible 
annexation  of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  | 

Today  about  B  million  emigre  Lith- 
uanians are  scattered  from  New  York 
to  California  to  Florida.  They  join  the 
3.4  million  peopie  remaining  in  Lithua- 
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nia  in  seeking  the  right  of  the  Lithua- 
nian people  of  self-determination. 

Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia,  were 
Provinces  of  Imperial  Russia  before 
World  War  I  and  independent  nations 
between  World  War  I  and  World  War 
II.  The  Soviet  invasion  of  Lithuania 
occurred  four  decades  ago,  but  we  con- 
tinue to  see  Soviet  expansion  even 
today  as  we  witness  their  actions  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

To  this  day  the  United  States  does 
not  formally  recognize  Soviet  authori- 
ty over  Lithuania.  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  right  to  self-determination  of 
the  peoples  of  the  Baltic  States  ought 
to  be  of  the  highest  priority,  and  that 
this  certainly  should  becomes  a  prime 
objective  of  the  U.S.  delegation  of  the 
United  Nations.* 


MAXWELL  E.  GREENBERG  TO  BE 
HONORED  BY  ANTI-DEFAMA- 
TION LEAGUE  OF  B'NAI  B'RITH 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OFCAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Jime  16,  1982,  Maxwell  Greenberg  will 
be  honored  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B'nai  B'rith  on  his  comple- 
tion of  4  years  as  national  chairman  of 
that  organization.  The  event  is  fondly 
and  appropriately  called  the  "Celebra- 
tion of  Max." 

Maxwell  Greenberg  or  Max  as  he  is 
luiown  to  the  numerous  friends,  asso- 
ciates, and  committee  members  he  has 
met  and  worked  with  through  the 
years  was  from  his  earliest  days  an 
achiever. 

Graduating  with  highest  scholastic 
honors  from  Los  Angeles  High  School 
in  1937,  he  continued  his  studies  at 
UCLA  where  he  was  elected  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  at  age  18,  and  received  his  A.B. 
cum  laude.  World  War  II  interrupted 
his  Harvard  Law  School  education  and 
he  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  as  a  pri- 
vate in  1942.  Four  years  later  he  was 
honorably  discharged  as  a  first  lieu- 
tenant and  recipient  of  the  Army 
Conunendation  Ribbon.  Resuming  his 
legal  studies.  Max  graduated  from 
Harvard  Law  School  magna  cum  laude 
In  1949.  While  at  Harvard  he  was 
editor  of  the  Harvard  Law  Review. 

The  senior  partner  of  the  law  firm 
of  Greenberg,  Bemhard,  Weiss  & 
Karma,  Max  has  given  generously  of 
his  time  and  resources  to  numerous 
community  endeavors.  Because  of  his 
expertise  on  a  wide  range  of  social  and 
political  issues,  he  was  invited  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  national  educational 
television  network  program,  "The  Ad- 
vocates." The  program  received  the 
Peabody  Award. 

A  partial  list  of  Maxwell  Green- 
berg's  community  and  professional  af- 
filiations—the complete  list  Is  too  long 
to  detail— includes  current  service  as  a 
police  commissioner,  city  of  Los  Ange- 
les; past  chairman,  community  rela- 


tions committee,  and  vice  president, 
Jewish  Federation  Council  of  Greater 
Los  Angeles  (1975-1977).  Before  be- 
coming national  chairman  of  the  Anti- 
Defamation  League,  he  served  as 
president  of  ADL's  Pacific  Southwest 
region  board,  chairman  of  ADL's  na- 
tional executive  committee.  Max 
Greenberg  was  past  chairman.  Califor- 
nia State  Bar  Committee  on  Unau- 
thorized Practice  of  Law  (1975-76); 
past  chairman,  attorneys  division. 
United  Jewish  Welfare  Pimd  (1968); 
past  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
OEO-funded  Rural  Development 
Corp.— for  the  development  of  low-cost 
housing  in  rural  areas;  director  and 
vice-president-legal,  CaUfomia  Special 
Olympics,  Inc.,  adjunct  professor  of 
law,  UCLA  Law  School  1972;  member 
of  UCLA  Alumni  Association,  Harvard 
Law  School  Association,  and  Harvard 
Club,  Phi  Beta  Kappa,  and  member  of 
the  Bar  of  the  State  of  California  and 
the  State  of  Illinois. 

Maxwell  Greenl>erg  was  an  official 
delegate,  Prime  Minister's  Conference 
in  Israel,  December  1975.  In  November 
1976,  he  was  granted  a  private  audi- 
ence with  His  Holiness  Pope  Paul  VI 
in  Rome,  Italy  for  discussion  of  Ameri- 
can Jewish-Catholic  affairs  and  in 
July  1979  met  in  private  audience  with 
His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II  in 
Rome  on  the  same  subject. 

A  dynamic  yet  sensitive  and  caring 
man.  Maxwell  Greenberg's  lifelong 
priority  has  been  the  advancement  of 
peace— among  nations,  and  among 
people.  To  this  end  he  has  been  a 
leader  in  the  fight  against  all  discrimi- 
nation, whether  it  be  based  on  reli- 
gion, race,  sex,  or  national  origin.  He  is 
joined  and  supported  in  his  work  by 
his  family.  Maxwell  Greenberg  is  justi- 
fiably proud  of  his  children,  Jan  and 
Richard.  Jan  and  her  husband  Mel 
Levine  have  one  son,  Adam  Paul.  Rich- 
ard and  his  wife  Joanne  also  have  one 
son,  Aaron  Matthew. 

I  ask  the  Members  to  join  with  me  in 
saluting  Maxwell  Greenberg  on  his  ac- 
complishments, on  his  leadership,  and 
on  his  extraordinary  sense  of  human- 
ity.* 


OUR  ARMED  FORCES  NEED  AD- 
DITIONAL C-5  AIRCRAFT  TO 
RELIEVE  THE  OUTSIZE  AIR- 
LIFT SHORTFALL 


HON.  WYCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOWLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  House  considers  H.R.  6030,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  an  attempt  will  be  made  to  re- 
verse the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
fense Department  and  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  the 
United  States  acquire  C-5B  aircraft  to 
alleviate  our  severe  military  airlift 
shortfall. 

Speaking  as  one  who  believes  that 
we  must  apply  the  same  stringent  cost- 


effectiveness  standards  to  military  as 
well  as  nonmilltary  expenditures.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  facts,  and  our  defense 
needs,  strongly  support  the  acquisition 
of  the  C-5B. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  factsheet  illustrating  our 
current  outsize  airlift  shortfall.  This 
report  clearly  demonstrates  that  we 
still  face  a  severe  lack  of  capacity  to 
quickly  transport  helicopters,  tanks, 
and  other  outsize  cargo  to  where  they 
are  needed.  Only  the  C-5B  can  remedy 
this  situation  in  a  timely  manner. 

The  information  referred  to  follows: 
Current  Outsize  Airlift  Srortfau. 

Simple  arithmetic  demonstrates  that  the 
Congresslonally  Mandated  Mobility  Study 
(CMMS)  supports  what  our  military  field 
commanders  axe  saying— we  have  large 
shortfalls  in  our  outsize  strategic  airlift  ca- 
pabUities.  The  following  analysis  demon- 
strates that  massive  shortfalls  exist  even 
when  the  unrealistic  assumption  is  made 
that  the  current  C-5A  fleet  is  limited  to  car- 
rying only  outside  cargo.  The  advocates  for 
the  747  as  a  substitute  for  the  DoD  request 
for  the  C-5B  call  the  limiUtion  of  the  C-5A 
fleet  to  outsize  only  as  "better  manage- 
ment" of  the  fleet.  Considerable  evidence 
exists  that  this  limitation  would  be  ineffi- 
cient and  would  not  meet  the  needs  of  our 
field  commanders.  However,  the  analysis 
presented  here  lays  this  fact  aside  to  dem- 
onstrate that,  even  with  this  unrealistic  as- 
sumption, the  CMMS  shows  large  ouUize 
airUf  t  shortfalls. 

STEP  1  USE  CMMS  DATA  TO  QCANTirT  OtTTSIZE 
AIRLIFT  REQUIREMENT 

The  CMMS  final  report  gives  both  the 
total  airlift  requirement  (outsize,  oversize 
and  bulk)  and  the  percentage  of  the  total 
tons  that  is  outsized  combat  equipment. 
Simple  multiplication  yields  the  outsize  air- 
lift tonnage: 


CMMSscenn 

ToU/MK 
tons 

OMsia 
percnlitt 

Outsoe 
Mitt  tan 

dms 

, 

199400 

» 
12 
27 
22 

39J00 
24.740 
I29.2H 
43.170 

1 

_...        478.700 
199.400 

The  last  column  In  this  table  shows  how 
much  outsize  combat  equipment  must  be 
moved  by  airlift  in  the  first  15  days. 

STEP  3  CALCnrLATE  OUTSIZE  TONS  DELIVERED  BT 
EACH  C-6A  FLEET  ROUND  TRIP 

The  total  tons  of  outsize  combat  equip- 
ment which  the  current  C-5A  fleet  can  de- 
liver In  one  round  trip  is  found  by  multiply- 
ing the  total  number  of  C-5A  aircraft  avail- 
able times  the  average  weight  of  the  C-5A 
outsize  loads: 


CMMSscenino 
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^jjji.  Mtnft  C-          tons 

jyjHiMf  M  outsuc    delMnd  pti 
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ts 

64 

65 


40  2.U0 

41  3,120 
46  2.»44 
»  im 


The  typical  C-5A  outsize  load  for  the 
unlU  being  moved  in  the  CMMS  scenario* 
fills  the  inside  of  the  airplane  without  using 
all  of  the  C-5's  tremendous  weight-carrying 
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capability.  The  following  is  illustrative  of 
these  loads,  all  representing  full  C-5A  loads 
of  helicopters: 


wc-w 

laid 


ToUnniM 
(Ions) 


UH-U  BtaUmk.. 

«H-1  Cotn 

0M7  Onook 


3S.4 

18.8 
35.2 


STEP  3  raiD  irOIfBXX  OF  DATS  FOR  C-6A  ROUND 
TRIP 

The  number  of  days  for  a  C-5A  to  make  a 
round  trip  can  be  found  by  first  dividing  the 
round  trip  distance  by  the  average  C-5A 
flight  speed:  the  result  of  this  calculation  is 
the  total  C-SA  flight  hours.  The  number  of 
days  for  the  round  trip  is  .found  by  dividing 
the  total  night  time  by  the  average  number 
of  hours  a  C-5A  can  fly  each  day.  These 
simple  calculations  are  summarized  below: 


Rouid  trip 
*'*  M) 

C.23) 


C-5A 
ncfwe 

(NM/HR) 

C8) 


Rand  tTip 
flighl 

tours 


flying 
tours  per 


Diys  In 


C-U 


1 

14.600 

441 

331 

12.5 

2.65 

1 

14.600 

441 

33.1 

12.5 

2.65 

■ 

__          9.400 

441 

21.3 

12.5 

170 

M    ... 

14,600 

441 

33.1 

125 

2.65 

8TSP  4— CALCULATE  NUMBER  OF  FLEET  ROUND 
TRIPS  IN  1 S  DAYS 

The  nimiber  of  round  trips  the  C-5A  fleet 
can  malce  in  15  days  is  found  by  dividing  15 
days  by  the  number  of  days  it  takes  a  C-5  to 
make  a  round  trip: 


CMMS  sctnino 
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Days  tor 
mum)  Inp 


neet  round 
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days 


15 
15 
\i 
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2.65  5.7 

2.65  5.7 

1.70  8.8 
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STEP  S— CALCULATE  C-SA  FLEET  OUTSIZE  TONS 
DELIVERED  IN  IS  DAYS 

The  final  step  in  calculating  the  15-day 
outsize  capability  of  the  current  C-5A  fleet 
consists  of  multiplying  the  outsize  tons  de- 
livered by  each  C-5  A  fleet  round  trip  (Step 
2)  times  the  number  of  fleet  round  trips  in 
IS  days  (Step  4): 


CMMS  JCtnino 


Total  outsin 

tons 
ddivcrod  per 
tlte<  round 

trip- 


Fleet  round 

tripsin  15 

days 


C-5A  fleet 

outsize  tons 

deivcnd  in 

15  days 


2,600 
3J20 
2,944 
33 


5.7  14,820 

5.7  17.800 

8.1  25.900 

J.7  18.500 


STEP  8  FIND  OUTSIZE  AIRLIFT  SHORTFALL 

The  outsize  airlift  shortfall  is  found  by 
subtracting  the  capability  of  the  current  C- 
SA  fleet  from  the  required  tonnage: 


CMMSscenan 
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shortftR 
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17.800 
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«•  -    ;:::::::: 

129.250 

103.350 

rv 

•  ..      

43.870 

25,370 

The  outsize  shortfalls,  presented  as  a  per- 
centage of  thi  requirements,  are: 
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Support 
by  voting  yes 
Latta.* 


Outsize  airlift 
ihOTtfall  (percent) 

63 

28 

80 

58 


that  these  outsize  shortfall 

on  the  unrealistic  assump- 

C-5A  fleet  is  dedicated  solely 

outsize  cargo.  The  actual 

be  greater  than  these  derived 

the  needs  of  our  field  com- 

dictite  using  the  C-5A  in  a  broader 

oui  size  only.  The  need  to  use  the 

broader  role  has  been  convinc- 

ly  our  military  leaders.* 


GOOD  REASON  TO 
JONES  AND  OPPOSE 


HO  A.  BOB  TRAXLER 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HI  )USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  -aday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  TR/  XLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  just 
this  afternoon  I  have  received  some 
very  distre«ing  news  from  the  Michi- 
gan Press  Association.  They  urge  me 
to  oppose  Batta  and  to  vote  "yes"  on 
Jones.  The*  point  out  a  small  item  in 
the  Latta  Substitute  which  will  have 
an  impact  t)n  all  Americans:  substan- 
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J.  UGOMARSINO 

California 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thundai,  June  10.  1982 


LAGOM/  RSINO 


•  Mr 

I  would  like  to 
colleagues  to  a 
ington  Post 
Mr.  Cohen,  who 
lieve,   to  being 
cusses  a  recent 
the  antinuclear 
serting  the 
this  point: 
[Prom  the 


Mr.  Speaker, 

cill  the  attention  of  my 

column  in  the  Wash- 

todiy  by  Richard  Cohen. 

would  not  object,  I  be- 

called   a  liberal,   dis- 

ilm  in  the  context  of 

movement.  I  am  in- 

parttcle  in  the  Record  at 


Washii  igton  Post,  June  8.  1982] 


(By  Richard  Cohen) 


The  other  night 
Atomic  Cafe."  It 
old  Cold  War-era 
films  are   used   t( 
caught  up  in  rabii 
uncritically  embi 
had    an    interest) 


tially 
rates. 

Accordindt  to  the  Michigan  Press  As- 
sociation, iohe  elimination  of  certain 
third-class  mail  assistance  currently 
provided  by  governmental  appropri- 
ations would  mean  that  some  of  the 
postage  rat^s  applied  to  bulk  mail  de- 
liveries, iiicluding  newspapers  and 
magazines,  {  could  triple.  This  means 
that  every  (person  who  depends  upon 
mail  delivery  for  newspapers  would 
either  see  siibscription  rates  skyrocket, 
or  would  ste  their  service  terminated. 

Additionally,  the  reductions  pro- 
posed in  tiie  Latta  substitute  could 
result  in  the  curtailment  of  door-to- 
door  delivef y  and  force  the  closing  of 
small  post  offices,  located  primarily  in 
rural  area4  The  U.S.  Postal  Service 
could  becoine  a  service  available  only 
to  those  wdh  a  great  ability  to  pay  es- 
calating poBtage  rates,  or  who  live  in 
or  near  m«jor  urban  areas.  In-county 
newspaper  rates  could  go  from  3.4  to 
9.9  cents.  Classroom  publication  rates 
could  go  fr  3m  7.3  to  17.3  cents.  Chari- 
table and  e  ducational  association  rates 
could  go  fr  >m  5  to  9.3  cents.  In  a  word, 
these  budicet  cuts  proposed  in  the 
Latta  substitute  are  ill-advised  and 
rash. 


saw  a  movie  called  "The 
a  documentary  in  which 
ewsreels  and  propaganda 
depict  an  America  so 
anticommunism  that  it 
the  atomic  bomb.  I 
ig  time.  The  audience 
watched  the  film  land  I  watched  the  audi- 
ence—and wondered  about  the  antinuclear 
movement. 

The  film  showed  the  anticommunism  hys- 
teria in  America,  tiie  advent  and  then  deep- 
ening of  the  Cold  (War,  and  the  concurrent 
belief  that  all  thati  stood  between  us  tmd  the 
Red  hordes— the  qualms  of  liberals,  pinkos 
and  commies  notwithstanding— was  the 
bomb.  To  a  whol0  generation  of  Americans 
it  was  seen  as  the  ^eat  equalizer,  and  if  the 
Russians  threw  itl  back  at  us,  no  problem. 
With  a  proper  shelter,  the  bomb  could  be 
less  menacing  than  the  twister  that  sent 
Dorothy  off  to  th^  land  of  Oz. 

The  picture  yov  get  of  America  is  of  a 
country  gone  bonkers.  And  indeed  that  was 
somewhat  the  c^.  The  anticommunism 
and  general  intolfrance  of  the  period  was 
ugly.  (So,  for  thatlmatter,  was  the  clothing.) 
But  all  of  it  is  e^her  shown  without  con- 
text, or  the  contekt  is  parodied.  You  would 
think  from  watching  this  film  that  Ameri- 
cans had  little  roison  to  fear  communism 
or,  in  particular,  the  Soviet  Union— that  the 
Soviets  had  not,  since  the  war,  colonized 
Eastern  Europe  sfid  played  a  hand  in  the 
Korean  War. 

But  of  course,  I  history  tells  a  different 
story.  It  tells  a  iale  not  only  of  postwar 
Soviet  expansionism,  but  of  a  regime  so 
ruthless  that  sinc^  1917  it  has  killed  or  con- 
tributed to  the  death  of  tens  of  millions  of 
its  own  people.  Tpe  actual  number  is  open 
to  debate  and  willj  probably  never  be  known, 
but  suffice  it  to  sac  that  even  the  lowest  fig- 
ures would  make  Joseph  Stalin  history's 
foremost  mass  murderer. 

Stalin  is  dead,  of  course,  and  new  and 
more  moderate  men  rule  in  his  place,  but 
the  Soviet  Union 'of  today,  no  matter  how 
remarkable  its  improvement,  is  a  long  way 
from  being  a  bensvolent  regime— no  pal  of 
peace.  Yet  the  So'  'let  Union  is  not  being  dis- 
cussed in  those  tirms.  As  in  the  film  "The 
Atomic  Cafe,"  fhe  growing  antinuclear 
movement  here  s^ems  to  be  operating  with- 
out any  context-t-as  if  the  problem  were 
only  in  Washington  and  not  also  in  Moscow. 

It's  wrong  to  characterize  any  movement 
as  all  one  thing,  i  ind  the  antinuclear  move- 
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ment  is  no  exception.  It  is  made  up  of  many 
parts,  some  of  them  thoughtful,  reasonable 
and  downright  hard-nosed.  But  some  ele- 
ments of  the  movement  are  wishful,  roman- 
tic, even  silly.  It  seems  to  have  a  Idnd  of 
flower-child  mentality,  as  if  through  some 
combination  of  marches,  folk  songs  and 
newspaper  ads  the  world's  nuclear  stockpile 
simply  will  go  away— ours  first.  But  you 
cannot  demand  an  end  to  the  nuclear  stand- 
off. It  is  like  demanding  a  26-hour  day  or 
thinking  that  just  because  something  is 
right  and  makes  sense,  it  will  come  to  pass. 
If  that  were  the  case,  no  one  would  smoke. 

No  matter.  Hunks  of  the  antinuclear 
movement  do  not  want  to  be  bothered  with 
details,  such  as  what  the  Soviets  will  do. 
These  people  prefer,  Instead,  a  kind  of  es- 
capism, a  program  based  mostly  on  senti- 
ment: Nuclear  war  is  bad  for  children  and 
all  other  living  things.  No  kidding. 

The  sentiment  is  understandable.  People 
were  scared  to  death  by  the  gunsllnger  rhet- 
oric that  initially  came  from  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration. Talk  of  limited  nuclear  war.  of 
demonstrating  nuclear  weapons,  are  the  sort 
of  stuff  that  makes  for  nightmares.  Then, 
too,  the  world  seems  to  be  going  to  hell  in  a 
handbasket.  The  British  are  fighting  the 
Argentines  and  the  Iranians  are  fighting 
the  Iraqis  and  the  Israelis  are  fighting  the 
Palestinians.  And  of  course,  there  is  always 
Afghanistan  and  Northern  Ireland  and 
South  Africa.  It's  enough  to  make  you  want 
to  pull  the  blankets  over  your  head. 

But  neither  that  nor  wishful  thinking 
al>out  nuclear  disarmament  will  do  the 
trick.  The  world  is  a  nasty  place,  full  of 
nasty  people  and  nasty  countries,  and  while 
it  is  one  thing  to  try  to  change  that— to 
become  involved  in  issues  such  as  nuclear 
policy— it  is  quite  another  thing  to  forget 
that  we  are  not  alone,  that  we  have  real  en- 
emies and  that  they,  like  us,  are  armed  to 
the  teeth.  This  is  what  the  audience  that 
watched  "The  Atomic  Cafe"  seemed  to 
ignore.  It  was  watching  a  farce.  And  I  was 
watching  a  tragedy.* 


PUTTING  A  STOP  TO  AGE  DIS- 
CRIMINATION IN  EMPLOY- 
MENT 


HON.  CUUDE  PEPPER 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  to  once  and  for 
all  end  mandatory  retirement  and  to 
extend  basic  job  rights  to  workers  age 
70  and  over.  The  bill,  entitled  the  Pro- 
hibition of  Mandatory  Retirement  and 
Employment  Rights  Act  of  1982,  is  co- 
sponsored  by  123  Members  of  the 
House,  including  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, Matthew  Rinaldo,  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Aging,  and  Augustus  Haw- 
kins, chairman  of  the  Education  and 
Labor  Committee  Subcommitte  on 
Ehnployment  Opportunities,  which  has 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  this  issue. 

The  Prohibition  of  Mandatory  Re- 
tirement and  Employment  Rights  Act 
of  1982  would  only  remove  the  upper 
age  limit  of  70  from  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act  (ADEA). 
Presently,  the  ADEA  protects  workers 
between  the  ages  of  40  and  70  from 
age  discrimination  in  hiring,  promo- 
tions,   terminations,    and   terms   and 


conditions  of  employment.  The  ADEA 
also  contains  a  set  of  carefully  de- 
signed enforcement  procedures  which, 
among  other  things,  guarantees  an  ag- 
grieved older  worker  the  right  to  a 
trial  by  jurj-  and.  if  the  employer  is 
found  guilty  of  willful  violation  of  the 
act,  the  court  can  award  liquidated 
damages.  These  and  all  other  proce- 
dural protections  in  the  ADELA  must 
be  retained.  My  bill  would  not  in  any 
way  alter  these  procedures,  nor  would 
I  abide  any  amendments  to  that 
effect. 

It  was  just  4  years  ago  that  Congress 
enacted  legislation  that  I  introduced, 
resulting  in  the  complete  elimination 
of  mandatory  retirement  for  nearly  all 
Federal  workers  and  an  increase  from 
65  to  70  in  the  permissible  mandatory 
retirement  age  for  non-Federal  work- 
ers. Those  were  the  1978  Amendments 
to  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Employ- 
ment Act  (ADEA). 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  build  those  earlier  amendments 
and  would  thereby  extend  the  act's 
coverage  to  most  workers  over  70  who 
are  not  now  covered.  By  so  doing,  it  is 
estimated  that  195,000  more  older 
workers  will  be  in  the  labor  force  by 
the  year  2000  than  would  be  under 
current  law.  This  would  be  a  substan- 
tial boost  to  social  security  and  will 
help  meet  a  growing  demand  for  expe- 
rienced labor. 

The  increase  in  labor  force  participa- 
tion by  older  workers  brought  about 
by  enactment  of  this  bill  would  come 
at  a  time  when  our  Nation  begins  to 
face  critical  labor  shortages.  These 
labor  shortages,  which  will  begin  to 
emerge  in  the  next  5  years,  stem  from 
a  dramatic  decline  in  the  birth  rate 
and  a  subsequent  reduction  in  the 
number  of  young  age  workers  entering 
the  labor  force.  The  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  reports  that  the  population 
aged  18  to  24.  which,  during  the 
decade  1970-80,  grew  by  22.5  percent, 
will  decline  by  15  percent  during  the 
decade  1980-90.  Moreover,  our  Na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  will  fall 
far  short  in  meeting  the  demand  for 
skilled  workers,  such  as  engineers  and 
computer  technicians.  The  result  of 
these  shortages  will  be  an  increased 
demand  for  older  workers. 

Encouraging  older  persons  to  remain 
employed  longer  also  is  critical  to  our 
economy  and  to  the  future  of  social  se- 
curity and  other  retirement  income 
systems.  According  to  a  Data  Re- 
sources Inc.  study  presented  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Aging  earlier  this 
year,  an  increase  in  labor  force  rates 
of  older  men  to  1970  levels  would,  by 
the  year  2005,  add  $10  billion  annually 
to  the  social  security  trust  funds. 
Moreover,  this  increase  in  older 
worker  employment  would  increase 
the  GNP  by  4  percent,  add  $40  biUlon 
annually  (in  1980  dollars)  in  New  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  tax  revenues,  and 
provide  an  average  annual  increase  of 
$1,050  in  income  to  the  elderly.  Elimi- 
nating mandatory  retirement  would  be 
a  start  toward  increasing  employment 


levels  and  adding  a  needed  stimulus  to 
the  economy. 

It  is  all  well  and  good,  one  might 
say,  to  increase  employment  among 
older  people,  but  what  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  other  groups?  The  re- 
sponse: There  would  be  very  little  ad- 
verse impact.  The  Department  of 
Labor,  which  has  been  studying  the  ef- 
fects of  the  1978  amendments  to  the 
ADEA.  offered  conclusive  evidence 
that  raising  the  mandatory  retirement 
age  to  70  has  had  no  significant  effect 
on  women  or  minorities.  According  to 
the  Labor  Department  report. 

The  estimated  additional  numt>er  of  com- 
parable age  65  workers  are  potential  compe- 
tition for  less  than  one-quarter  of  1  percent 
of  all  full-time  workers  ages  16-24:  less  than 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  full-time  black 
workers  ages  16-59;  and  around  one-tenth  of 
1  percent  of  all  full-time  female  workers 
ages  16-59. 

Eliminating  mandatory  retirement 
would,  in  fact,  increase  the  rights  of 
minorities  and  women,  since  members 
of  these  groups  also  grow  older.  It 
would  indeed  be  ironic  if  after  years  of 
struggling  to  gain  their  employment 
rights,  minorities  and  women  were  to 
be  denied  these  rights  by  the  mere 
fact  that  they  survive  to  old  age. 

A  second  concern  often  raised  is  that 
promotional  opportunities  for  younger 
workers  will  be  severely  strained  if 
older  workers  remain  on  the  job 
longer.  Again,  the  findings  in  the 
Labor  Department  report  refute  this. 
According  to  a  study  cited  by  the 
Labor  Department,  a  substantial  in- 
crease (10  percent)  in  labor  force  par- 
ticipation rates  of  men  over  65  would 
on  average  delay  promotions  at  the 
highest  ranks  by  one-half  year,  while 
at  the  lower  ranks  individual  promo- 
tions would  be  retarded  by  5  to  10 
weelcs.  These  are  insignificant  effects, 
especially  when  weighed  against  the 
harmful  consequences  of  forced  retire- 
ment based  on  age. 

Extending  job  rights  to  more  older 
workers  makes  good  economic  sense. 
More  importantly,  however,  such  legis- 
lation would  add  another  chapter  to 
the  long  and  illustrious  history  of  pro- 
gressive civil  rights  legislation  in  our 
great  Nation.  We  have  made  signifi- 
cant strides  toward  protecting  the  em- 
ployment rights  of  women  and  minor- 
ities. It  is  now  long  overdue  that  we 
offer  such  unqualified  protections  to 
Americans,  irrespective  of  age.  While 
my  bill  still  leaves  some  important 
stones  unturned,  it  nonetheless  marks 
a  significant  step  forward  in  the  civil 
rights  guarantees  for  older  Americans. 

This  bill  will  remove  a  very  impor- 
tant impediment  to  continued  employ- 
ment for  older  workers,  but  we  must 
not  overlook  the  fact  that  several  ob- 
stacles will  still  face  these  older  work- 
ers. One  such  obstacle  is  the  policy  of 
some  employers  to  discontinue  pension 
contributions  for  workers  who  are  age 
65  or  older.  A  quirk  in  the  legislative 
history  of  the  1978  ADEA  amend- 
ments allowed  this  loophole,  and  the 
result  is  that  roughly  one-half  of  all 
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employers  are  taking  advantage  of  it 
to  freeze  pension  benefits  at  age  65 
and  discourage  older  workers  from 
continued  productive  employment. 
The  practice  of  freezing  pension  bene- 
fits at  65  is  not  done  for  cost  reasons;  a 
major  new  study  by  a  prominent  actu- 
ary firm  that  was  released  recently  by 
our  Aging  Committee  clearly  demon- 
strates that  there  is  no  cost  Justifica- 
tion for  freeing  pensions  at  age  65. 
Apparently,  this  practice  is  followed 
either  out  of  Ignorance  of  the  actuar- 
ial facts  or,  worse  yet,  out  of  mali- 
ciousness to  deny  older  workers  their 
rights  to  equitable  treatment  on  the 
Job.  In  either  case,  the  practice  should 
be  abolished. 

A  second  loophole  in  the  ADEIA  not 
addressed  by  this  bill  Is  the  provision 
allowing  forced  retirement  at  age  65 
for  some  high  policymaking  executives 
who  would  receive  $27,000  or  more  in 
private  pension  benefits  upon  retire- 
ment. This  exemption,  which  was  in- 
cluded to  allow  employers  to  create 
turnover  at  the  highest  corporate 
levels,  results  in  legalized  discrimina- 
tion against  a  selected  group  of  em- 
ployees and  should  be  abolished.  At 
the  very  least,  the  pension  test  of 
$27,000  should  be  indexed  to  the  CPI 
or  the  wage  base  to  insure  that  this 
exemption  is  not  applied  too  broadly. 

These  and  other  changes  must  come 
about  before  older  workers  can  be  free 
of  pernicious  discrimination  in  the 
workplace.  The  biU  I  am  introducing 
today  would,  if  enacted,  send  a  clear 
message  to  the  country  that  Congress 
and  the  administration  are  serious 
about  encouraging  older  Americans  to 
remain  productive  as  long  as  they  are 
able.  This  would  give  needed  impetus 
to  Congress  efforts  to  remove  the  re- 
maining work  obstacles  facing  older 
workers  and  the  devise  incentives  for 
continued  employment. 

In  closing.  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
was  heartened  by  President  Reagan's 
statement  of  April  2.  1982.  in  which  he 
announced  his  support  for  legislation 
to  end  mandatory  retirement  and 
other  f<nrms  of  age  discrimination  in 
em<>loyment.  I  have  had  my  disagree- 
ments with  the  President  over  other 
matters,  but  I  was  hopeful  that  this 
might  be  an  opportimity  to  work  with 
him  on  something  that  could  be  of 
great  benefit  to  older  Americans.  Nat- 
urally. I  was  very  disappointed  when  I 
later  learned  that  the  President  had 
changed  his  mind  on  this  Issue  and 
that  he  now  only  supports  extending 
ADEA  protections  to  those  over  70 
who  already  have  a  Job. 

It  is  Ironic  that  if  the  President  and 
I  tried  to  find  a  Job  outside  the  Feder- 
al Government,  we  could  be  turned 
away  simply  because  we  are  "too  old." 
The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  would 
chuige  that  and  would  require  em- 
ployers to  make  all  employment  deci- 
sions based  on  a  person's  qualifications 
rather  than  age  alone.  This  bill  would 
bring  an  end  to  one  of  the  most  waste- 
ful forms  of  discrimination  in  our  soci- 
ety. Swift  enactment  of  the  Prohibi- 
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tion  of  Mindatory  Retirement  and 
Employment  Rights  Act  of  1982 
would,  thej-efore.  be  good  for  the 
Nation,  for;  its  older  workers,  and  for 
all  future  generations  of  workers  who 
have  much]  to  contribute  well  beyond 
their  70th  birthday. 

Following  is  the  text  of  the  bill  and 
a  complete]  list  of  original  cosponsors: 
llisT  or  Cosponsors 

Mr.  Pepp«^.  Mr.  Rlnaldo,  Mr.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  John  L.  Burton. 
Mr.  AlboaU^r.  AuCoin,  Mr.  Bereuter,  Mr. 
Bevlll.  Mr.  E|ngham.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Bonder,  Mr.  Brodhead,  Mr.  Brown 
of  Califomiai  Mr.  Carman,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  dinger,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Corco- 
ran, Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  D' Amours, 
Mr.  Daub.  Mt.  Davis,  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Derrick.  Mr.  Der- 
winskl,  Mr.  Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
DymaUy,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Evans 
of  Iowa,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mrs.  Pen- 
wick,  Ms.  FeJraro,  Ms.  Pieldler,  Mr.  Plndley, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr;  Poglletta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Pon^fthe.  Mr.  Prank,  Mr.  Prost,  Mr. 
Garcia,  Mr.^  GUman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr. 
Goodling,  Ml".  Oradison.  Mr.  Ouarini.  Mrs. 
Heckler,  Mr.  HoUenbeck.  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hutto. 
Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Jones  of  Oklaho- 
ma, Mr.  Laatos,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Lehman,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Long  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
McCollum,  fir.  McCurdy,  Mr.  McKlnney, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr. 
Mica,  Ms.  Mlkulskl.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Mary- 
land, Mr.  Moakley,  Mr.  Mollohan.  Mr. 
Mottl,  Mr.  Bturphy,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  O'Brien, 
Mr.  Ottingef,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Parrls,  Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  |>rice,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr.  Rich- 
mond, Mr.  Aoberts  of  Kansas,  Mr.  Rodlno, 
Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Santini.  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mrj  Scheuer.  Mrs.  Schneider,  lix. 
Shannon,  M|-.  Shaw,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Smith 
of  New  Jeriy,  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  White- 
hurst,  Mr.  \yinn.  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolpe,  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  M».  Wyden,  Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Young 
of  Plorida,  inlr.  Young  of  Alaska,  and  Mr. 
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H.R.  6576 


Be  it  enac  led  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  b«  cited  as  the  "Prohibition  of 
Mandatory  Retirement  and  Employment 
Rights  Act  (^  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (al  Section  12(a)  of  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination In  Employment  Act  of  1967  (29 
U.S.C.  631(t))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  less  than  70  years  of  age". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  take  effect  on  January  1. 1983.* 
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"cessation  of  hostilities"  agreed  to  last 
simimer. 

Although  last  bummer's  negotiations 
obtained  a  ceasefire  between  Israel 
and  the  PLO,  ^ntinued  violations  of 
the  agreement  l>y  the  PLO  has  stead- 
ily imdermined !  the  tenuous  stability 
of  the  region.;  Terrorist  bombings 
against  Israeli  cjitizens  and  the  use  of 
violence  againit  Israeli  diplomats 
abroad  do  not  represent  a  "cessation 
of  hostilities."  \fioT  has  the  massive 
PLO  military  biiildup  in  southern  Leb- 
anon helped  to  alleviate  Israeli  fears, 
especially  as  thQ  PLO  is,  in  addition  to 
receiving  aid  f^om  neighboring  Arab 
coimtries,  becoming  increasingly  well- 
supplied  by  tha  Soviet  Union  and  its 
allies.  I 

Since  the  end  of  the  civil  war  in  Leb- 
anon in  1976,  th(e  authority  of  the  Leb- 
anese Govemmjent  has  bieen  tremen- 
dously eroded,  "today.  Lebanon  is  over- 
rim  by  30,000  Syrian  "peacekeeping" 
troops  and  is  held  hostage  by  the  PLO. 
which  terrorizes  much  of  the  civilian 
population  through  an  aggressive  mili- 
tary posture  ai^  a  virulent  campaign 
against  Lebanese  Christians  and  Jews. 
Clearly,  then.  Israel  cannot  afford  to 
ignore  the  PLd  troops  massing  on  its 
northern  border.  To  eliminate  the 
danger  posed  bjf  the  PLO  forces,  Israel 
has  gone  into  Lebanon  with  a  single 
goal:  to  destrciy  the  PLO  emplace- 
ments on  the  border,  and  to  push  the 
Palestinian  forces  beyond  rocket  and 
artillery  range  jof  Israeli  towns  in  the 
Galilee. 

Israel  has  done  what  any  nation 
would  do  when  BO  percent  of  its  people 
have  had  to  sp^d  much  of  their  exist- 
ence in  underground  shelters  as  pro- 
tection against  PLO  artillery  and  mis- 
siles. 

Israel's  measures  against  the  PLO 
are  taken  out!  of  self-defense.  The 
Sjn-ian  "peacekeeping"  troops  in  Leba- 
non have  done  nothing  to  prevent  the 
arming  and  mobilization  of  the  Pales- 
tinian terrorist  forces  in  southern  Leb- 
anon. Likewise,  the  U.N.  forces  have 
been  ineffective  in  halting  the  PLO's 
growing  military  dominance  of  U.N.- 
occupied  territory  north  of  Israel.  To 
insure  the  survival  of  its  citizens  in  the 
Galilee  and  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
its  northern  border.  Israel  has  at- 
tacked the  PLO  Let  us  not  condemn 
Israel's  determined  bid  to  protect  her- 
self; instead,  lei  us  imderstand  Israel's 
motives  and  applaud  her  courage.* 
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SENATE  JOE  IT  RESOLUTION  149 


Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel 
it  is  impoijtant  at  this  point  to  address 
the  ctuT«nt  situation  in  Lebanon. 
While  I  deplore  the  deaths  and  inju- 
ries that  will  (x;cur  as  a  result  of  the 
renewal  oif  hostilities  between  Israel 
and  the  PLO,  I  think  it  is  important  to 
understantl  Israel's  motives  for  enter- 
ing Lebailon  in  contravention  of  the 


HON.  AUSTIN  J.  MURPHY 

OP  PKKltSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

.    TTiundky,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  MURPHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Hou%  and  Senate  passed 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  149  designa- 
ting the  week  of  June  6-12  as  National 
Child  Abuse  Prevention  Week.  I  am 
pleased  to  insprt  these  comments  to 


honor  those  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions who,  each  year  assist  families  in 
which  child  abuse  and  neglect  are 
present. 

Last  year,  the  National  Center  on 
Child  Abuse  and  Neglect,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices estimated  that  the  actual  number 
of  children  abused  and  neglected  an- 
nually in  the  United  States  is  at  least 
1,000,000.  Approximately  1,000  die 
from  the  maltreatment  of  those  per- 
sons responsible  for  their  well-being. 
In  many  instances,  the  treatment 
needs  of  these  victims  and  their  fami- 
lies were  addressed  by  the  profession- 
als and  volunteers  for  whom  this  week 
is  intended  to  be  an  honor. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Select  Education,  I  have  closely  ob- 
served activities  related  to  the  preven- 
tion and  treatment  of  child  abuse,  as 
our  committee  exercised  oversight  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Child  Abuse  Preven- 
tion and  Treatment  and  Adoption 
Reform  Act.  I  am  greatful  for  the  con- 
tinuous efforts  of  such  organizations 
as  Parents  Anonymous,  the  National 
Exchange  Club  Foundation  for  the 
Prevention  of  Child  Abuse,  the  Na- 
tional Committee  for  the  Prevention 
of  Child  Abuse,  the  American  Humane 
Association,  the  National  Alliance  for 
the  Prevention  and  Treatment  of 
Child  Abuse  and  Maltreatment,  and 
the  other  members  of  the  National 
Child  Abuse  Coalition.  As  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  22d  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
commend  those  individuals  in  my  dis- 
trict who  assist  these  families.  Finally, 
as  a  concerned  parent  and  grandpar- 
ent. I  say  thank  you  for  a  Job  well 
done.* 


SELLOUT  OF  TAIWAN  NO  WAY 
TO  BEGIN  CRUSADE  FOR 
FREEDOM 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILUER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  his  recent  address  to  the  British 
Parliament.  President  Reagan  set 
forth  a  simple  agenda  for  the  United 
States  and  the  Free  World: 

To  foster  the  infrastructure  of  democra- 
cy—the system  of  a  free  press,  unions,  politi- 
cal parties,  universities— which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way,  to  develop 
their  own  culture,  to  reconcile  their  own  dif- 
ferences through  peaceful  means. 

In  short,  the  President  said  that 
"it  is  time  that  we  committed  ourselves  as  a 
nation— in  both  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors—to assisting  democratic  development. 

As  described,  the  President's  drive  to 
promote  democracy  and  freedom  is 
not  a  short-term  plan.  Rather,  it  is  "a 
plan  and  a  hope  for  the  long  term— 
the  march  of  freedom  and  democracy 
which  will  leave  Marxism-Leninism  on 
the  ash  heap  of  history  as  it  has  left 


other  tyrannies  which  stifle  the  free- 
dom and  muzzle  the  self-expression  of 
the  people." 

There  are  manifold  reasons  to  hope 
for  the  success  of  this  effort,  not  the 
least  of  which  lies  in  the  extraordi- 
nary spirit  of  man.  Within  the  inner 
exigencies  of  the  human  spirit  lies  an 
inexorable  law  which  impels  man  to 
protect  and  extend  freedom,  according 
to  the  laws  of  prudence.  And.  Just  as 
Sir  Winston  Churchill  called  forth  the 
indomitable  spirit  of  the  British 
people  during  World  War  II.  so  Presi- 
dent Reagan  said. 

Let  us  ask  ourselves:  What  kind  of  people 
do  we  think  we  are?  And  let  us  answer  free 
people  worthy  of  freedom  and  determined 
not  only  to  remain  so  but  to  help  others 
gain  their  freedom  as  well. 

Let  us  now  begin  a  major  effort  to  secure 
the  best— a  crusade  for  freedom— that  will 
engage  the  faith  and  fortitude  of  the  next 
generation.  Por  the  sake  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice, let  us  move  toward  a  world  In  which  all 
people  are  at  last  free  to  determine  their 
own  destiny. 

The  tragedy  is  that  this  "crusade  for 
freedom"  is  already  being  undermined 
by  those  chiefly  responsible  for  its  im- 
plementation. In  a  front  page  editorial 
appearing  in  Himian  Events  on  June  5. 
1982— "Reagan's  Taiwan  Policy:  On 
the  Edge  of  a  SeU-Out?"— Capitol  Hill 
Editor  Allan  H.  Ryskind  points  out 
that,  with  the  enthusiastic  help  of 
senior  members  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment, the  United  States  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  abandoning  one  of  its  longest 
and  most  reliable  allies  in  the  Western 
Pacific,  the  Republic  of  China.  In  its 
place,  the  United  States  seems 
intent— against  all  a  better  counsel- 
on  giving  increased  economic  and  mili- 
tary support  to  the  Marxist-Leninist, 
totalitarian  regime  on  mainland 
China— a  principle  enemy  of  freedom 
in  the  world  and  a  country  whose 
Gulag  even  exceeds  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  can  America  be 
considered  the  principle  defender  of 
freedom  in  the  world— and  its  princi- 
ple exemplar— when  it  consciously  and 
deliberately  acts  to  Jeopardize  the  sur- 
vival of  a  free  people  in  favor  of  a 
ruthless  Communist  state?  How  can 
the  United  States  tolerate  such  con- 
tradictions at  the  heart  of  its  foreign 
policy?  How  can  the  UJS.  State  De- 
partment set  forth  a  policy  which 
indeed  shames  the  American  people? 
How  could  the  Reagain  administration 
ever  let  itself  be  pushed  into  such  a 
posture? 

Not  luilike  other  such  similar  situa- 
tions, the  fault  lies  not  with  the  Presi- 
dent. As  the  editorial  concludes. 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
President  Reagan  wants  to  turn  over 
Taiwan  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Communist 
China,  but  we  do  fear— judging  from  the 
evolving  record  and  the  huge  push  from  the 
State  Department— that  he  may  soon  be 
maneuvered  into  taking  actions  that  will 
pave  the  way  for  an  end  to  the  Republic  of 
CHiina's  sovereignty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  no  way  to  begin 
a  "crusade  for  freedom." 


I  commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues as  follow: 

[From  Human  EvenU.  June  5, 19721 

Reacax's  Taiwan  Policy;  On  trx  E:DGa  or  * 
Sell-Out? 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  on  the  edge 
of  selling  out  the  Republic  of  China.  It  is 
almost  inconceivable  to  us  that  this  situa- 
tion has  arisen  during  Ronald  Reagan's 
presidency,  but  we  believe  the  procnosis  for 
Taiwan— barring  a  sudden  change  in 
policy— is  exceedingly  grim.  We  do  not  come 
to  thU  blow  lightly. 

We  come  to  this  conclusion  because 
highly  informed  sources,  within  the  State 
Department,  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, many  of  whom  are  intimately  bound 
up  with  "the  Taiwan  problem,"  as  It  is 
quaintly  referred  to  in  State,  have  repeated- 
ly warned  that  the  ROC  is  In  the  greatest 
jeopardy.  High-octane  words  like  "desper- 
ate" are  used  to  describe  Taiwan's  fate  be- 
cause of  the  unremitting  concessions  we  are 
making  to  Peking  and  the  lathering  momen- 
tum behind  these  concessions. 

This  Administration  Is  pursuing  a  policy 
that  is,  in  many  respects,  worse  than  Presi- 
dent Carter's,  according  to  these  sources  (a 
judgment  that  tends  to  be  borne  out  by 
Allan  Ryskind's  report  to  Taiwan  that 
begins  on  page  9).  President  Carter  cut  all 
diplomatic  ties  with  Taiwan  and  scrapped 
the  VS.  defense  treaty  with  the  ROC.  But 
even  President  Carter,  albeit  under  stiff 
pressures  from  Congress  and  the  passage  of 
the  Taiwan  Relations  Act,  supplied  Taiwan 
with  spare  parts  and  arms  in  a  fairly  steady 
fashion. 

With  Secretary  Haig's  State  Department 
leading  the  charge,  the  first  thing  that  the 
Reagan  people  did  was  to  squeese  all  the 
spare  parts  and  weaponry  for  Taiwan  that 
had  already  been  okayed  by  the  Carter 
team.  It  took  over  a  year  for  the  Reagan 
government  to  finally  release  some  of  these 
spare  parts  in  any  quantity,  and  even  then 
it  seemed  to  do  so  reluctantly.  Virtually  all 
arms  sales  are  still  being  blocked,  with  the 
F-5E— a  plane  the  RCX^  already  has  but  is 
not  satisfied  with,  but  which  the  President 
promised  it  could  purchase — stiU  needing  a 
formal  go-ahead  signal. 

The  Administration's  policy  on  arms  rules 
has  especially  aroused  concern  among  pro- 
ROC  circles  within  and  without  the  govern- 
ment. The  Administration  has  dmied 
Taiwan  the  right  to  purchase  an  advanced 
aircraft  in  the  teeth  of  mounting  evidence 
that  such  aircraft  is  essential  for  the  ROCs 
long-term  survival  and  stability.  It  has  held 
up  the  sales  to  the  ROC  of  huge  quaaftitieB 
of  military  items,  such  as  armored  person- 
nel carriers,  ground-to-air  mlasUes.  air-to-air 
missiles,  advanced  radar  and  the  like.  Only 
recently,  the  Administration  blocked 
Taiwan  from  acquiring  a  device  to  render 
enemy  torpedoes  harmless. 

Ekiually  alarming  is  that  this  Administra- 
tion, again  according  to  well-placed  sources, 
has  made  an  Informal  decision  to  deny 
Taiwan  the  right  to  improve  its  military  ca- 
pability over  the  level  it  had  attained  In 
1978.  We  have  refused,  even,  to  permit 
Taiwan  to  buy  purely  defensive  equipment 
if  it  Is  more  advanced  than  what  the  ROC 
possessed  four  years  ago.  Yet  while  putting 
the  screws  to  Taiwan,  we  have  informed 
Peking  that  we  are  willing  to  modernize  its 
military. 

Like  the  Carter  Administration  before  It. 
the  Reagan  government  has  continued  to 
impose  humiliating  restrictions  on  Taiwan, 
treating  it  as  if  it  were  an  unwanted  step- 
child, rather  than  the  strong  ally  and  trad- 
ing partner  that  It  actually  is. 
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Because  of  State  Department  regulations 
implemented  during  the  Carter  years— and 
essentially  unchanged  during  the  Reagan 
Administration— Taiwan  officials  are  still 
unable  to  meet  n.S.  officials  in  U^.  govern- 
ment buildings;  they  cannot  even  meet  with 
U^.  authorities  at  the  American  Institute 
in  Taiwan,  which  functions  as  our  American 
Embassy  there  used  to  function,  but, 
through  a  legalized  fiction,  is  considered  a 
hon-govemmental  organization.  Mr.  Rys- 
Icind  points  out  that  one  American  from  the 
AIT  even  cautioned  him  not  to  disclose  that 
he  had  appeared  at  a  purely  social  function 
with  Taiwan's  officials,  lest  it  offend  Pe- 
king's sensibilities. 

Clearly,  President  Reagan,  whatever  his 
deepest  desires,  has  not  come  close  to  fulfill- 
ing the  promises  that  he  made  on  Aug.  25, 
1980,  in  Los  Angeles,  when  he  wholeheart- 
edly embraced  Taiwan  as  a  friend  whose 
status  should  be  upgraded.  In  the  statement 
he  released,  he  forcefully  argued  that  the 
Taiwan  Relations  Act  "spells  out  our  policy 
of  providing  defensive  weapons  to  Taiwan 
and  mandates  the  United  States  to  maintain 
the  means  to  'resist  any  resort  to  force  or 
other  forms  of  coercion'  which  threaten  the 
security  or  the  social  or  economic  system  of 
Taiwan." 

He  pledged  to  "eliminate  petty  practices 
of  the  Carter  Administration  which  are  in- 
appropriate and  demeaning  to  our  Chinese 
friends  on  Taiwan,"  and  specifically  con- 
demned as  "absurd"  regulations  that  said 
"our  representatives  are  not  permitted  to 
meet  with  Taiwanese  officials  in  their  of- 
fices and  ours." 

Taiwan,  he  maintained,  should  have  the 
same  number  of  offices  in  this  country  that 
it  had  before  we  brolce  our  relations,  and 
suggested  he  would  reverse  the  Carter 
policy  In  which  "Taiwanese  military  officers 
are  no  longer  permitted  to  train  in  the 
United  States  or  to  attend  service  acade- 
mies." 

The  three  letters  from  the  President  that 
Vice  President  George  Bush  carried  with 
him  to  Peking  have  underscored  how  far 
this  country  is  willing  to  grovel  to  "win"  Pe- 
king's friendship.  In  these  communicatiorus, 
the  President  forcefully  put  himself  on 
record  as  strongly  favoring  a  "one-China" 
policy,  stressing  that  "We  will  not  permit 
the  unofficial  relations  between  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  the  Chinese  people  on 
Taiwan  to  weaken  our  commitment  to  this 
principle."  No  U.S.  President  has  gone  so 
far. 

Further,  while  the  President  said  that  "I 
fully  understand  and  respect  the  position  of 
your  government  with  regard  to  the  ques- 
tions of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,"  he  conspicu- 
ously omitted  any  defense  of  the  U.S.  posi- 
tion on  the  arms  sales  and  failed,  in  any  of 
the  three  letters,  to  refer  to  the  Taiwan  Re- 
lations Act,  the  fundamental  law  which  re- 
quires the  U.S.  government  to  sell  defensive 
weapons  to  the  ROC. 

The  Red  China  lobby  at  State— headed  by 
Secretary  Haig,  Assistant  Secretary  John 
Holdridge  and  Foreign  Service  Officers  Bill 
Rope  and  "Chas"  Freeman  (now  in 
Peking)— is  going  full  speed  ahead  to  get  the 
President  to  deliver  the  next  deadly  blow:  to 
agree,  in  principle,  to  cut  off  all  arms  sales 
to  Taiwan.  An  Associated  Press  dispatch 
from  Peking  hints,  in  fact,  that  Just  such  a 
move  may  be  around  the  comer.  "The 
United  States  has  told  China,"  said  the  dis- 
patch, "it  does  not  expect  to  sell  arms  to 
Taiwan  Indefinitely,  in  what  senior  foreign 
diplomats  described  as  a  msijor  show  of  U.S. 
flexlblUty." 

We  do  not  believe  for  a  moment  that 
President  Reagan  wants  to  turn  over 
Taiwan  to  the  tender  mercies  of  Communist 
China,  but  we  do  fear— Judging  from  the 


evolving  record  and  the  huge  push  from  the 
State  Depafltment— that  he  may  soon  be 
maneuvered '  into  taking  actions  that  will 
pave  the  way  for  an  end  to  the  Republic  of 
China's  sovereignty.  It  is  difficult  to  believe 
that  a  ReagAn  Administration  could  recover 
from  the  magnitude  of  such  a  betrayal.* 


[From  Southtow^  Economist  Newspapers. 
27. 19821 


TRIBin  E  TO  JIM  CLEVELAND 


H(  N.  BUD  SHUSTER 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IM  THE  t  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T\  esday,  June  8,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHI  STER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  recognit  on  of  Jim  Cleveland,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  and  respected 
former  Members  of  the  House  Public 
Works  and 'Transportation  Committee. 
Until  Jim  :Cleveland  retired  in  1980, 
after  18  years  of  dedicated  service,  the 
Public  Works  and  Transportation 
Committee!  was  served  by  a  Member 
who  fought  fair  and  hard  for  what  he 
thought  wis  right.  On  the  committee, 
Congressmkn  Cleveland  was  a  strong 
supporter  fuid  formidable  advocate  of 
highway  siifety.  In  addition,  he  was 
well  knowi  for  his  concern  for  trans- 
portation ]of  the  handicapped  in  a 
manner  that  would  most  greatly  bene- 
fit the  elderly  and  disabled  while  re- 
taining a  Tviable  and  balanced  mass 
transportation  system. 

Congresstnan  Cleveland  was  a  tire- 
less workei-  and  a  firm  believer  that 
govemmen  t  must  not  intrude  unneces- 
sarily into  every  aspect  of  a  person's 
life.  At  thi  same  time,  the  gentleman 
from  New  lampshire  was  a  strong  and 
clear  voice  for  his  State  in  Congress, 
and  he  injured  that  whatever  action 
Congress  t  )ok,  that  such  action  would 
not  advera;ly  impact  his  constituents. 
In  my  vievd .  Jim  Cleveland  is  the  finest 
example  <  f  a  Member  of  Congress 
doing  the  1  test  job  he  can  and  succeed- 
ing by  setting  the  finest  possible  ex- 
ample. Therefore,  the  honor  that  has 
been  bestowed  upon  Congressman 
Cleveland  In  the  naming  of  the  Feder- 
al building!  in  Concord,  N.H.,  after  him 
is  indeed  lichly  deserved.  I  offer  him 
my  wamj  and  sincere  congratula- 
tions.* 


THE      10( 


STATES  -KOREA 
LATIOh  S 


YEARS      OP      UNITED 
FRIENDLY   RE- 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 


IN  THE 


OF  ILLINOIS 
lOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


beginning  of  the 
designating  this  a 


TMirsday,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
recently  commemorated  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  friendly  relations  between 
the  Unitcid  States  and  Korea.  The 
May  27  suburbanite  Economist  News- 
paper, serving  suburban  Chicago.  111., 
editorializes  on  the  positive  record  of 
friendship!  that  the  two  countries  have 
enjoyed.  Ij  wish  to  insert  this  editorial 
as  it  poinfs  out  the  strong  diplomatic 
example  that  this  represents: 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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Miy 
THi  .NKS.  Korea 


It  has  been  a  hundred  years  since  the 
United  States  officially  established  diplo- 
matic relations  w^h  Korea  and  to  mark  the 
second  century  Korea  is 
"year  of  friendship  ...  a 
year  of  many  celebrations  and  observances 
in  both  countries  lis  Koreans  and  Americans 
Join  together  to  commemorate  the  begin- 
ning of  their  friendship  so  many  years  ago." 

Korea  is  famili^  ground  to  many  middle- 
age  Americans  wt^o  served  there  during  the 
Korean  War  of  1950-53.  Koreans  represent 
a  growing  segmeiA  of  the  Chicago  area  |K>p- 
ulation.  about  60J000  now  living  here.  Busi- 
ness and  cultural  ties  between  the  two  coun- 
tries have  come  closer  with  each  passing 
year.  Korea  was  unong  the  countries  that 
supplied  troops  ind  military  assistance  to 
South  Vietnam. 

The  ties  betwef  n  Korea  and  the  United 
called  "unique"  and  that 
relationship  ardently  de- 
sired by  both  natt>ns  and  continued  without 
a  rupture.  It  linled  a  small.  Asian  nation, 
struggling  to  retun  its  independence  and 
sovereignty,  with  a  major  western  nation 
destined  to  beconje  a  world  power.  Most  un- 
usual, it  brought  ;two  remarkably  dissimilar 
peoples  together  iinto  intimate  contact  and 
cooperation  at  almost  aill  levels  of  life  and 
human  endeavor. ' 

American  educ^rs  and  missionaries  were 
vital  to  Korea's  development  smd  the  U.S. 
was  also  responsll^le  for  introducing  electric- 
ity, streetcars,  tile  first  railway  and  auto- 
mobiles in  the  conntry.  American  troops  lib- 
erated the  southern  portion  of  the  country 
in  1945  and  led  lAiited  Nations  troops  in  re- 
sisting the  Communist  invasion  in  the  '50s. 

It  is  a  very  friendly  gesture  of  Korea  to 
proclaim  this  "year  of  friendship."  and  we 
hope  that  these  friendly,  mutually  benefi- 
cial relations  willj  continue  for  the  next  cen- 
tury as  well.* 


States  have  been 
they  are.  It  is  a 


MEMORIAL  DAY.  1982 


HON.  PAULN.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

Oa  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThursdiLy,  June  10,  1982 


(KEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
ids  have  suggested  that 
irks  I  made  at  a  Memo- 

fance  the  other  day 
of    inclusion    in    this 

»me  humility,  they  are 
consideration  of  our 

iRESSMAN  Paul  N.  McClos- 
is'  Cemetery,  Costa 
Memorial  Day,  1982 


•  Mr.  McCLOl 
few  of  my  frie 
some  brief  rei 
rial   Day   ol 
were    worthy 
Record.  With 
offered  for  t] 
colleagues 

Remarks  by  Conj 

KEY,  Jr.,  at 

Mesa.  Calif.,  oi 

On  this  day,  nearly  100  years  ago,  a  distin- 
guished veteran[of  the  Civil  War  gave  a 
quiet  Memorial  Ipay  address  at  Keene,  New 
Hampshire.  1 

Then,  as  now.  ihere  were  those  who  ques- 
tioned why  there  should  be  a  Memorial 
Day.  The  Civil  war  had  ended  nearly  20 
years  earlier.  Tne  speaker.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes,  Jr..  wounded  in  three  of  that  war's 
great  battles.  Boll's  Bluff.  Fredericksburg 
and  Antietam.  undoubtedly  spoke  then,  as  I 
do  today,  primarily  to  a  group  of  his  fellow 
veterans  and  their  loved  ones. 

Looking  back.  Holmes  said  this  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  served: 

"Through  our  great  good  fortune,  in  our 
youth  our  hearti  were  touched  with  fire.  It 


was  given  to  us  to  leam  at  the  outset  that 
life  is  a  profound  and  passionate  thing. 

"As  life  is  action  and  passion,  it  is  required 
of  a  man  that  he  should  share  the  passion 
and  action  of  his  time  at  peril  of  being 
judged  not  to  have  lived. 

"It  is  not  well  for  soldiers  to  think  much 
about  wounds.  Sooner  or  later  we  shall  fall, 
but  meantime  it  is  for  us  to  fix  our  eyes 
upon  the  point  to  be  stormed  and  to  get 
there  if  we  can." 

Holmes'  words  were  those  of  a  fighting 
faith  .  .  .  and  enthusiasm  for  full  effort  in 
a  noble  cause  .  .  .  that  the  soldier  owed  a 
duty  to  serve  with  "a  splendid  carelessness 
for  life"  .  .  .  that  war  brought  out  the 
greatest  talents  and  abilities  of 
men  .  .  .  Washington  at  Valley  Forge,  Pick- 
ett's charge  at  Gettysburg  ...  in  defeat  as 
in  victory  .  .  .  Lee  at  Appomattox. 

Memorial  Day,  then  as  now,  was  a  tribute 
to  courage  ...  a  pause,  at  the  loveliest  time 
of  the  year  ...  in  the  spring  of  wild  flowers 
and  new  life  ...  to  reflect  on  those  who 
were  cut  down  in  the  flower  of  their  youth 
in  order  that  our  traditions,  our  unity,  our 
institutions  of  law,  built  up  so  painfully 
over  the  centuries,  might  endure  and  pros- 
per. 

Memorial  Day  today,  however,  is  not  en- 
tirely a  time  for  reflections  on  past  glories 
and  the  honoring  of  the  best  of  us  who  died. 

In  our  most  recent  conflict,  Vietnam,  our 
veterans  have  no  glory  to  remember,  and 
our  country  no  victory  to  celebrate.  War  in 
Vietnam  was  not  the  noble  cause  we  under- 
stood so  well  at  Guadalcanal  and  Anzio  and 
Omaha  Beach  ...  or  at  Belleau  Wood  and 
Chateau  Thierry. 

Vietnam  had  no  Yorktowns,  or  Gettys- 
burgs  or  charges  up  San  Juan  Hill. 

The  living  veteran  of  Vietnam  today  per- 
haps deserves  a  renewal  of  our  respect  and 
assistance  more  than  any  honor  we  can  do 
to  those  who  died  in  wars  where  the  justice 
of  our  cause  wsis  clear  and  shared  by  all. 

Perhaps  also.  Memorial  Day  in  1982 
should  include,  as  much  as  reflections  on 
the  past,  a  careful  look  at  the  future  .  .  . 
the  certain  understanding  that  in  the  next 
war  the  push  button  exchange  of  10  and  20 
megaton  nuclear  missiles  will  cause  human 
destruction  and  suffering  the  likes  of  which 
Holmes  and  Lee  and  Ulysses  S.  Grant  could 
have  never  foreseen  ...  or  indeed  that  any 
of  you  who  served  in  France  or  North  Africa 
or  Iwo  Jima  could  have  scarcely  conceived. 

There  can  be  no  glory  in  a  repetition  of 
Hiroshima  or  Nagasaki  on  the  scale  now 
within  the  decisionmaking  capsu:ity  of  one 
or  two  people  in  Moscow  or  Washington  .  .  . 
and  perhaps  soon  within  the  capacity  of 
single  individuals  in  Rawalpindi.  Pakistan  or 
Jerusalem  or  Tripoli. 

Death  in  a  nuclear  holocaust  is  death 
without  glory  or  meaning. 

So  perhaps  this  Memorial  Day.  the  more 
important  .  .  .  the  most  important  service 
we  can  do  for  those  who  have  gone  before 
...  Is  to  turn  our  thoughts  and  creativity  to 
how  their  children  and  grandchildren  may 
be  spared  from  the  horror  of  nuclear  war 
and  death  by  fire. 

We  have  succeeded  in  most  things.  In  this 
treasured  place.  California,  we  have  learned 
how  to  excel  in  business,  the  law.  the  arts 
.  .  .  the  last  battles  fought  here  were  over  a 
century  ago.  by  Fremont  and  Kit  Carson 
against  a  handful  of  Mexican  lancers. 

We  are  blessed  in  our  location  and  with 
our  successes.  The  question  is  whether  we 
can  here  build  a  mechanism  for  the  achieve- 
ment of  peace  .  .  .  whether  we  can  demon- 
strate the  will,  the  desire  and  the  Intelli- 
gence to  avoid  nuclear  holocaust  which  in  a 
single  explosion  could  destroy  all  that  we 
see  here  from  the  mountains  to  the  ocean. 
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I  suspect  that  if  we  are  to  avoid  nuclear 
war  it  is  those  of  us  who  have  seen  a  little  of 
the  horror  and  the  misery  and  the  fear  of 
warfare,  and  who  are  privileged  to  share  the 
incredible  blessing  of  being  Califomlans, 
who  should  lead  the  way. 

The  path  to  peace  Is  not  easy. 

It  Includes  maintaining  strong  convention- 
al forces  as  well  as  an  equality  of  advance  in 
the  new  weapons  of  the  space  age.  It  may 
well  require,  in  my  judgment,  that  we 
return  to  the  concept  that  our  military 
forces  should  include  the  best  of  our  young 
men  and  women  .  .  .  that  we  return  to  the 
principle  that  every  young  man  and  woman, 
at  age  18.  as  part  of  the  privilege  of  being  an 
American,  contributes  a  year  or  two  of  serv- 
ice to  the  nation.  In  either  the  armed  serv- 
ices or  In  community  service,  but  with  col- 
lege benefits  going  to  those  who  choose  to 
serve  In  the  combat  arms. 

The  path  to  peace  require  serious  recon- 
sideration of  our  first  strike  umbrella  over 
NATO,  the  numbers  of  U.S.  troops  in  the 
NATO  forces,  and  the  negotiating  posture 
we  adopt  In  the  nuclear  reduction  and  ABM 
talks  that  are  about  to  commence. 

The  path  to  peace  Includes  a  hard  look  at 
the  original  Japanese  peace  treaty  and  our 
whole  relationship  with  Japan  .  .  .  trade 
balances  as  well  as  defense  contributions  in 
the  Pacific. 

In  our  ever  shrinking  resources  for  de- 
fense hardware,  we  have  hard  choices  .  .  . 
between  the  B-1  and  Stealth  bomber  ...  In 
siting  of  the  MX  missile  system  ...  in 
choosing  between  additional  nuclear  air- 
craft carriers  and  refurbishing  World  War 
II  battleships  as  floating  cruise  missle 
launchers. 

The  current  British-Argentine  war  should 
l>e  scrutinized  carefully  as  we  once  scruti- 
nized .  .  .  but  failed  to  leam  .  .  .  from  the 
Spanish  Civil  War  in  the  1930s. 

All  in  all.  1982  is  a  time  for  rethinking  our 
military  options  and  defense  strategies,  and 
how  we  best  deter  war  by  remaining  con- 
stantly able  to  fight  wars  with  skill  and 
competence. 

What  better  time  than  Memorial  Day. 
1982  .  .  .  this  brief  pause  for  honoring  the 
dead  of  past  wars  ...  to  commence  a 
thoughtful  reappraisal  of  how  best  we  avoid 
the  incredible  holocaust  a  nuclear  war  will 
visit  upon  us? 

The  best  of  mankind's  achievements  have 
sometimes  been  achieved  when  the  perceived 
peril  was  the  greatest. 

The  very  brink  of  disaster  can  furnish  the 
stimulus  for  the  otherwise-unattainable. 

As  his  Honor.  Justice  Holmes,  suggested 
as  the  soldier's  faith:  "Let  us  fix  our  eyes  on 
the  point  to  be  stormed  and  get  there  if  we 
can." 

On  Memorial  Day.  1982.  the  point  to  be 
stormed  Is  the  avoidance  of  nuclear  war.* 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been 
following  the  House  Committee  on 
Energy  Commerce's  markup  of  the 
Clean  Air  Act  reauthorization  with 
great  interest.  One  reason  is  that  I 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  the 
Honorable  Paul  Rogers,  who  spon- 
sored the  1977  amendments,  and  as 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Health  and  Environment,  presided 
over  70  markup  sessions  of  the  bill. 


Congressman  Rogers,  speaking  then  of 
the  legislation  he  worked  so  hard  at 
forming,  said:  "*  •  •  the  premise  and 
the  foundations  of  the  Clean  Air  Act 
remains  inder  this  bill— the  protection 
of  the  health  of  the  people.  That  we 
committed  cirselves  to  in  1970,  nr.d  we 
remain  so  conjiJ-t^  tnrfoy  "  iTiis  goal 
remains  as  important  as  it  was  in  1970, 
as  important  as  it  was  in  1977,  and  re- 
quires the  same  commitment  in  1982. 

The  criteria  that  must  remain  at  the 
forefront  of  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess is  the  data  provided  by  our  scien- 
tific community.  By  relying  on  objec- 
tive findings,  I  believe  an  appropriate 
balance  can  be  struck  between  the  Na- 
tion's environmental  and  economic 
concerns. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  a  bill  is  presented 
to  the  full  House,  I  plan  to  support 
the  version  that  best  preserves  the 
purpose  of  the  act,  and  that  is  a  meas- 
ure that  establishes  standards  to 
insure  that  we  have  clean,  healthy  air 
now  and  for  generations  to  come.* 


PROBLEMS  IN  SUPPORTING 
CENTRAL  AMERICAN  ALLIES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OFCAliFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  recent  commentary  by  Evans  and 
Novak,  appearing  in  the  June  4  edition 
of  the  Washington  Post,  clearly  de- 
scribes the  problems  this  administra- 
tion is  facing  in  trying  to  support  our 
Central  American  allies.  The  com- 
ments offered  by  Evans  and  Novak 
should  be  given  serious  consideration. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reflect  on 
their  views  as  the  issue  of  military  as- 
sistance comes  before  the  House. 
Central  America's  Doubts  on  U.S. 
(By  Rowland  E^rans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Guatemala  City.— In  the  decline  of  U.S. 
Influence  and  prestige  throughout  Latin 
America,  not  only  is  military  aid  to  Guate- 
mala nonexistent  in  the  precarious  battle 
against  leftist  guerrillas,  but  leaders  here 
actually  doubt  whether  Washington's  help 
would  be  worth  the  trouble.  U.S.  hesitancy 
over  trying  to  keep  Central  America's  most 
Important  country  out  of  the  Castro-com- 
munist net  can  be  traced  to  liberal  House 
members  and  Carter  administration  hold- 
overs in  the  State  Department.  Latin  Ameri- 
can leaders  who  danced  in  the  streets  in  No- 
vember 1980.  when  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected,  have  glumly  resigned  themselves  to 
the  reality  that  very  little  has  changed. 

During  a  two-week,  four-nation  reporting 
trip  through  Central  America,  we  found 
anti-communist  Latins  feeling  they  must 
seek  their  own  salvation  without  help  and, 
hopefully,  without  interference  from  Wash- 
ington. The  pros[>ects  are  not  all  bad.  El 
Salvador's  new  democratically  elected  gov- 
ernment is  winning  the  guerrilla  war.  Hon- 
duras has  its  first  elected  government  in  10 
years.  Unrest  grows  In  Marxist-Leninist 
Nicaragua.  An  unbelievably  corrupt  and 
brutal  military  regime  In  Guatemala  has 
been  supplanted  by  a  vastly  more  honest 
and  decent  Junta. 
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Nevertheless,  Otutemala  is  Central 
America's  worst  trouble  spot.  Government 
plans  to  clear  out  some  800  communist  guer- 
rillas near  the  Mexican  border  in  the  north- 
west are  impeded  by  poorly  trained  and 
equ^ped  troops.  The  Junta  wotild  at  least 
like  a  few  VJB.  helicopters,  but  nothing  is  In 
prospect.  One  reason  is  the  verdict  by  visit- 
ing aides  of  Reps.  Stephen  Solarz  (N.Y.). 
Oerry  Studds  (Mass.)  and  Tom  Harkin 
(Iowa)  that  the  army  coRunits  human  rights 
violations  in  the  countryside.  Could  the  un- 
published Judgment  of  aides  to  three  super- 
liberal  Democrats  condemn  this  important 
country  to  communism?  Now  without  help 
from  staffers  in  the  State  Department's 
Latin  America  division  who  are  holdovers 
from  the  Carter  administration  and  main- 
tain its  human  rights  dogmatism. 

Actually,  sympathetic  officials  in  the  U.S. 
Etebassy  here  wonder  whether  the  aid  is 
worth  the  kind  of  congressional  scrutiny 
now  threatening  retaliation  from  Washing- 
ton because  El  Salvador's  elected  repre- 
sentatives amended  the  land  reform  law. 
Many  Guatemalans  feel  the  same  way.  Gus- 
tavo Ansueto,  a  thoughtful  conservative 
leader,  has  proposed  seeking  military  aid 
from  South  Africa,  Israel  and  Argentina— 
but  not  the  United  SUtes.  ' 

Honduras  wants  U.S.  military  aid  to 
counter  the  massive  buildup  across  the 
border  in  Nicaragua,  but  a  pessimistic,  con- 
sidering Washington's  slow  pay  on  economic 
aid.  A  high-ranking  Honduran  official  re- 
cently wrote  a  heated  letter  to  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy noting  that  a  flying  visit  to  Moscow 
by  a  Nicaraguan  commandante  brought 
$200  million  in  Soviet  aid:  one  year  of  nego- 
tiations still  has  not  produced  a  promised 
$35  million  for  democratic  Honduras. 

And  U.S.  support  for  Britain  in  the  Falk- 
lands  has  created  disillusionment  through- 
out Central  America  about  "our  big  broth- 
er." Officials  in  all  four  countries  told  us 
the  next  time  the  gringos  ask  for  a  vote  at 
the  United  Nations,  the  answer  from  the 
Latins  will  be  no.» 


OMNIBUS  VICTIM-WITNESS  PRO- 
TECTION AND  ASSISTANCE 
ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  HAMILTON  HSH,  JR. 

or  iirw  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  RZFRESEMTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  27, 
1982.  I  introduced  H.R.  6508,  the  Om- 
nibus Victim-Witness  Protection  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1982,  which  is  de- 
signed to  provide  much  needed  relief 
to  the  unfortunate  victims  of  crime  in 
the  Pederal  criminal  justice  system.  I 
am  submitting  today  for  the  benefit  of 
my  colleagues  in  evaluating  the  bill  a 
detained  section-by-section  analysis  of 
its  provisions.  I  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  me  in  this  important 
effort  to  provide  redress  for  the  griev- 
ances of  our  often-forgotten  crime  vic- 
tims by  cosponsoring  H.R.  6508. 

AlfALYSIS  OP  THE  OMNIBUS  VICTIM- WmtESS 

protscnom  and  assistance  act  of  1982. 
Imtroddcei)  by  Hon.  Hamilton  Fish,  Jr. 

The  Omnibus  Victim-Witness  Protection 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1982  provides  for  the 
protection  of.  and  assistance  to,  victims  and 
witnesses  in  the  federal  criminal  Justice 
system  by  making  the  following  changes  in 
existing  law: 


A.  VICTIM  IMPACT  AND  RESTITUTION  STATEMENT 

Section  2  of  Ithe  bill  amends  Rule  32(c)(2) 
of  the  Pederal  Rules  of  Criminal  Procedure 
to  require  th»t  the  presentence  investiga- 
tion report  provided  to  the  judge  Include,  in 
addition  to  infbrmation  required  under  cur- 
rent law,  (1)  information  relating  to  nonpri- 
son  programs  ^nd  resources  available  to  the 
defendant  and!  their  effect  on  his  ability  to 
make  restitution  to  the  victim,  (2)  an  assess- 
ment of  injury  or  loss  suffered  by  any 
victim,  includkig  the  financial,  social,  psy- 
chological ana  medical  impact  of  the  of- 
fense, and  (21  information  relating  to  the 
defendant's  anility  to  make  restitution  and 
any  gain  or  los  caused  by  his  conduct. 

B.  VICTIM-frlTNESS  INTIMIDATION  AND 
I    RETALIATION 

Section  3(a)  pf  the  bill  adds  a  new  Section 

1512  to  Chapter  73  of  Title  18  to  impose 
criminal  pena9.ies  on  a  person  who  linowlng- 
ly  uses  physicfJ  force,  threat  or  fraud  with 
Intent  to  (1)  influence  testimony  in  an  offi- 
cial proceediiig.  or  (2)  cause  another  to 
withhold  testfnony  or  evidence,  destroy  or 
conceal  evidence,  or  evade  a  summons  to 
appear  or  pr^uce  evidence  in  an  official 
proceeding,  oi(  (3)  hinder  another  from  ad- 
vising a  law  (enforcement  officer  about  a 
possible  federal  offense  or  violation  of  con- 
ditions on  probation,  parole  or  release  pend- 
ing judicial  proceedings.  The  defendant  may 
raise  an  affirmative  defense  to  a  prosecution 
involving  the  Influencing  of  testimony  that 
the  threat  Involved  lawful  conduct  solely  In- 
tended to  induce  truthful  testimony.  The 
facts  that  thf  official  proceeding  was  not 
pending  or  infninent  and  that  the  evidence 
involved  wouW  have  been  inadmissible  are 
precluded  as  defenses.  The  penalties  for 
victim  or  witness  tampering  are  five  years' 
imprisonment;  and/or  $250,000. 

Section  3(b)iof  the  bill  adds  a  new  Section 

1513  to  Chadter  73  of  Title  18  to  Impose 
criminal  pen^ties  on  a  person  who  (1)  by 
his  knowing  rconduct  intentionally  causes 
bodily  or  proderty  injury  to  another  with  an 
intent  to  punsh  that  person  for  attending 
or  providing  Evidence  in  an  official  proceed- 
ing or  for  profiding  information  to  a  law  en- 
forcement officer  relating  to  a  federal  of- 
fense or  a  pailole,  probation  or  release  viola- 
tion, or  (2)  by*  his  knowing  and  unlawful  act 
intentionally  causes  economic  loss  to  an- 
other with  a  similar  intent  to  punish.  At- 
tempts to  coiiimit  the  offense  are  also  pun- 
ishable. The  'penalties  for  the  offense  are 
five  years'  innprlsonment  for  an  offense  in- 
volving bodily  or  property  injury  and  two 
years'  Impriinment  with  respect  to  eco- 
nomic loss,  aod/or  $250,000. 

For  purposes  of  both  offenses,  an  "official 
proceeding"  Includes  court,  congressional 
and  agency  proceedings.  A  "law  enforce- 
ment officer  '  includes  any  federal  employee 
(Including  anelected  official.  Judge  or  juror) 
authorized  tQ  prevent,  investigate  or  pros- 
ecute offense$  or  a  federal  probation  officer. 

C.  OBSTRUCTING  JUSTICE  WHILE  ON  RELEASE 

Section  3(c)  of  the  bill  makes  two  changes 
in  connectio^  with  release  pending  judicial 
proceedings.  First,  it  requires  the  judicial  of- 
ficer to  impoae  as  a  condition  of  release  that 
the  defendu^t  refrain  from  committing  any 
chapter  73  (Obstruction  of  justice)  offense. 
Second,  it  iiiposes  additional  and  consecu- 
tive penalties  for  the  commission  of  a  Chap- 
ter 73  (obstruction  of  justice)  offense  while 
on  release  pending  judicial  proceedings.  The 
penalty  is  two  to  ten  years  where  the  of- 
fense is  a  felony  and  ninety  days  to  one  year 
where  the  ofjense  is  a  misdemeanor. 

D.  WITNEsi  RELOCATION  AND  PROTECTION 

Section  4  if  the  bill  transfers  Title  V  of 
the  Organized  Crime  Control  Act  of  1970 
(P.L.  91-452:  B4  Stat.  933),  which  esUblished 
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the  federal  witness  Relocation  program,  to  a 
new  Chapter  224  in  Title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  18  UJS.C.  3521(A)  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  provide  for 
the  relocation  or  protection  of  a  witness  or 
potential  witness  for  the  government  where 
a  federal,  state  or  local  witness  intimidation 
offense  is  likely  to  be  committed.  A  member 
of  the  immediate  fapily  of,  or  person  close- 
ly associated  with,  ^uch  a  witness  may  also 
be  relocated  or  protected  if  endangered. 

18  U.S.C.  3521(B){  would  permit  such  pro- 
tection or  relocaticti  to  last  for  as  long  as 
the  Attorney  General  determines  that 
danger  exists  and  io  involve  any  measure 
determined  by  the  Attorney  General  to  be 
necessary.  Including— 

1.  providing  new  identity  documents: 

2.  providing  new  housing  and  moving  ex- 
penses; 

3.  providing  a  tix-free  subsistence  pay- 


in 


obtaining   employment; 


the  relocated  per 
is  directed  to  urge 
with  any  judgmer 


ment: 

4.  assistance 
and 

5.  refusing  to  disciose  the  identity  or  loca- 
tion of  the  relocated  person  after  consider- 
ing potential  dangers  of  disclosure  to  such 
person  and  the  program  and  the  benefits  ac- 
cruing from  such  exposure. 

18  U.S.C.  3521(c)  would  permit  the  service 
of  process  in  certain  civil  causes  of  action 
arising  prior  to  reliication  to  be  served  upon 
the  Attorney  Geno^  who  must  make  rea- 
sonable efforts  to  ^rve  such  process  upon 
The  Attorney  General 
such  person  to  comply 
rendered  against  him 
and  may,  after  considering  the  danger 
posed,  disclose  sucn  person's  identity  upon 
the  condition  that]  further  disclosure  only 
be  made  where  necessary  to  the  plaintiff's 
recovery.  No  cause  iof  action  lies  against  the 
United  States  for  damages  resulting  from 
any  such  disclosure  or  nondisclosure. 

18  U.S.C.  3222  would  authorize  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  condition  assistance  pro- 
vided upon  reimbursement  from  a  state  or 
local  government.  I 

E.  RESTRAINT  DN  VICTIM/WITNESS 
INTIMIDATION 

18  U.S.C.  3523  would  authorize  a  district 
court  of  the  United  States  in  which  a  crimi- 
nal proceeding  has{been,  or  may  be,  institut- 
ed to  issue  an  ord^r  to  restrain  certain  fed- 
eral offenses  involving  victims  or  witnesses. 
The  court  may  oto^t  a  defendant  or  certain 
other  persons  to  fefrain  from  committing 
such  an  offense,  maintain  a  certain  distance 
from  the  victim  orl  witness  and  refrain  from 
communicating  with  such  victim  or  witness 
except  under  specified  circumstances,  after: 

1.  Holding  a  heading: 

2.  Finding  that  [such  an  offense  has  oc- 
curred or  is  likely  to  occur  absent  such  pro- 
tection; and  I 

3.  Considering  1(A)  whether  potential 
injury  to  the  victim  or  witness  in  the  ab- 
sence of  an  order  will  be  greater  than  injury 
to  the  defendant's]  ability  to  conduct  his  de- 
fense under  the  r^traint  and  (B)  whether 
other  means  of  pr()tection  are  inadequate. 

p.  RESTITUTION 

Section  5  of  tho  bill  adds  a  new  Section 
3579  to  Title  18  ok  the  United  States  Code 
which  authorizes  Ipe  court  to  sentence  a  de- 
fendant found  gailty  of  certain  offenses 
under  Title  18  toj  make  restitution  to  the 
victim  of  that  oflense  in  addition  to  any 
other  authorized  sentence.  Upon  conviction 
of  an  offense  resfilting  in  IxKlily  injury  or 
death,  the  defendant  may  be  required  to 
pay  necessary  medical,  funeral  and  burial 
expenses.  Where  ^he  offense  involves  prop- 
erty loss  or  damase,  the  defendant  may  be 
required  to  retun  the  property  or  to  pay 
the  greater  of  the  value  of  the  property  on 
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either  the  date  of  damage  or  sentencing, 
less  the  value  of  any  returned  property.  The 
court  may  also  order  the  defendant  to  make 
other  restitution  as  it  deems  appropriate. 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3579(b)  requires  the 
court  to  limit  restitution  to  the  extent  nec- 
essary to  avoid  unduly  complicating  or  pro- 
longing the  sentencing  process. 

Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3579(c)  esUblishes  cer- 
tain rules  to  insure  that  restitution  will  not 
duplicate  other  compensation  received  by 
the  victim.  First,  the  court  may  not  Impose 
a  sentence  of  restitution  with  respect  to  any 
Judgment  or  settlement  under  which  the 
victim  has  or  will  receive  compensation. 
Second,  any  restitution  received  must  be 
set-off  against  amounts  received  as  compen- 
satory damages  in  a  subsequent  civil  suit. 

Under  proposed  18  U.S.C.  3579(d),  restitu- 
tion is  to  be  made  Immediately  unless  the 
court  requires  that  payment  be  made  within 
a  specified  period  or  in  specified  install- 
ments. Proposed  18  U.S.C.  3579(e)  requires 
as  a  mandatory  condition  of  parole  or  pro- 
bation that  the  defendant  make  any  restitu- 
tion to  which  he  has  been  sentenced.  Fail- 
ure to  do  so  is  grounds  for  revocation.  Pro- 
posed 18  U.S.C.  3579(f)  permits  a  sentence 
of  restitution  to  be  enforced  by  the  United 
States  like  a  civil  Judgment  and  gives  a  resti- 
tution sentence  priority  over  any  federal 
Uen. 

«.  VICTIM  COMPENSATION 

Section  5(c)  of  the  bill  requires  the  Attor- 
ney General,  within  six  months  after  enact- 
ment, to  report  to  Congress  concerning  any 
needed  legislation  to  Justly  compensate  vic- 
tims of  crime  where  restitution  is  insuffi- 
cient. Such  support  must  specifically  ad- 
dress the  proposal  to  fund  such  compensa- 
tion by  levying  additional  fines  on  all  indi- 
viduals convicted  of  federal  crimes. 

H.  SUITS  AGAINST  THE  UNITED  STATES  FOR 
GROSSLY  NEGLIGENT  RELEASE  OF  DANGEROUS 
OFFENDERS 

Section  6  of  the  bUl  amends  28  U.S.C.  1346 
to  grant  the  federal  district  courts  exclusive 
jurisdiction  over  actions  against  the  United 
States  for  damages  resulting  from  property 
or  bodily  injury  cause  by  a  dangerous  feder- 
al offender  who  has  escaped  or  been  re- 
leased from  the  custody  of  the  United 
States  because  of  the  gross  negligence  of  an 
employee  or  agent  of  the  United  States.  The 
failure  to  warn  reasonably  foreseeable  vic- 
tims of  the  offender's  release  or  escape 
would  constitute  "gross  negligence." 

I.  OUISKUNCS  FOR  THE  FAIR  TREATMENT  OF 
CRIME  VICTIMS  AND  WITNESSES 

Section  7(a)  of  the  bill  requires  the  Attor- 
ney General  (and.  to  the  extent  applicable, 
heads  of  other  federal  law  enforcement 
agencies)  to  implement  guidelines  for  the 
fair  treatment  of  victims  and  witnesses  in 
federal  criminal  cases.  Section  7(b)  of  the 
bill  makes  it  clear  that  this  requirement  is 
not  intended  to  create  any  cause  of  action 
against  the  United  States. 

In  establishing  guidelines,  the  Attorney 
General  and  other  law  enforcement  agency 
heads  should  consider  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

1.  Ensuring  ttiat  crime  victims  receive 
prompt  emergency  services  and  information 
on  available  compensation  programs,  the 
victim's  role  in  the  criminal  Justice  process 
and  protection  against  intimidation. 

2.  Notifying  victims  and  witnesses  of 
scheduling  changes  which  wUl  affect  their 
scheduled  court  appearances. 

3.  Giving  victims  and  witnesses  the  oppor- 
tunity to  request  advance  notification  of  ju- 
dicial proceedings  relating  to  their  cases,  in- 
cluding the  accused's  arrest,  bond  decision, 
and  disposition  of  the  case. 

4.  Obtaining  from  interested  victims  their 
non-binding  views  as  to  certain  prosecutor- 


ial decisions  relating  to  plea  negotiations, 
release  pending  judicial  proceedings  and 
other  matters. 

5.  Providing  victims  and  witnesses  with  a 
waiting  area  during  court  proceedings  that 
Is  seciu%  and  separate  from  all  but  prosecu- 
tion witnesses. 

6.  Promptly  returning  a  victim's  property 
held  as  evidence  in  the  absence  of  a  compel- 
ling law  enforcement  reason  for  retention. 

7.  Offering  to  assist  victims  and  witnesses 
in  informing  employers  about  cooperation 
which  may  necessitate  absence  from  work 
and  in  informing  creditors  about  any  serious 
financial  strain  resulting  from  the  crime. 

8.  Ensuring  that  victim  assistance  training 
is  offered  to  law  enforcement  officials. 

9.  Ensuring  that  other  means  of  assist- 
ance, such  as  transportation  and  translator 
services,  are  available  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble.* 


MR.  PRESIDENT:  DO  NOT 
PUNISH  ISRAEL 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEITTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Spealcer,  we  are  now 
hearing  demands  from  Arab  leaders 
that  the  United  States  take  action  to 
apply  sanctions  or  some  other  form  of 
punishment  to  Israel  to  force  Israel  to 
halt  its  campaign  to  clean  out  the  ter- 
rorist Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion forces  in  southern  Lebanon.  Mr. 
Spealier,  I  believe  it  would  be  a  griev- 
ous error  for  the  United  States  to 
comply  with  these  Arab  demands.  I  be- 
lieve such  a  course  would  be  very 
harmful  to  American  interests,  both  in 
the  Middle  East  and  throughout  the 
world. 

I  am  sure  that  every  American 
would  like  to  see  the  fighting  stopped 
in  Lebanon.  But  as  President  Reagan 
told  the  British  Parliament  this  week. 
all  parties  must  cease  fighting.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  means  Sjnian  forces  and 
PLO  forces  as  well  as  Israeli  units  in- 
volved. It  is  totaUy  wrong  to  apply 
pressure  on  Just  one  of  the  parties  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  President 
Reagan  has  followed  the  prudent  and 
wise  course  in  this  crisis.  He  has  in- 
structed the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  Nations  to  veto  the  U.N.  Secu- 
rity Council  resolution  seeldng  sanc- 
tions against  Israel.  He  has  called 
upon  all  parties  to  cease  fighting.  And. 
most  significantly,  he  has  warned  that 
until  the  scourge  of  terrorism  is 
cleansed  from  the  Middle  E:ast,  war 
will  be  an  ever-present  threat. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  proper 
position  for  the  U.S.  Government.  I 
have  written  the  President  applauding 
his  actions,  and  urging  that  he  contin- 
ue to  pursue  this  wise  course,  and  to 
avoid  applying  sanctions  to  Israel.  I 
have  also  urged  the  President  to  seize 
a  new  opportunity  now  opening  to  sta- 
bilize Lebanon  and  curb,  if  not  elimi- 
nate PLO  terrorism  in  that  unhappy 
country.  I  hope  and  trust  the  Presi- 
dent will  take  full  advantage  of  this 
opportunity. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  full  text 
of  my  letter  to  the  President  be  en- 
tered in  the  CoNGREssioHAi,  Rbcoro  at 
this  point. 

Congress  of  the  Unrsd  Statb, 

House  of  Representativxs 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9.  1982. 
The  President, 
77te  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  congratulate  you 
on  the  courageous  action  you  have  taken  In 
directing  the  United  SUtes  to  veto  the 
United  Nations  Security  Council  resolution 
seeking  to  apply  sanctions  against  Israel  as 
a  result  of  the  outbreak  of  fighting  l>etween 
Israel  and  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organi- 
zation (PLO)  In  Lebanon.  You  recognized 
the  hypocrisy  which  produced  this  outra- 
geous and  one-sided  effort  to  single  out 
Israel  for  punishment. 

Your  remarks  yesterday  to  the  British 
Parliament  demonstrated  clearly  that  you 
also  recognize  the  terrible  danger  that  PLO- 
sponsored  terrorism  presents,  not  only  to 
Israel,  but  to  U.S.  interests  and  democratic 
institutions.  The  more  you  can  do  to  elimi- 
nate this  threat  to  world  stability,  the 
stronger  the  chances  for  an  enduring  peace 
In  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  you  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  continue  on  your  statesman-like 
course,  resisting  all  those  who  seek  to  cut 
off  aid  to  Israel  or  to  invoke  some  other 
form  of  punishment.  Any  such  course  would 
be  self-defeating,  and  against  our  own  bests 
interests.  You  must  resist  any  effori  to  sus- 
pend arms  shipments  or  other  aid  to  Israel. 
Certainly  every  American  hopes  for  a  swift 
end  to  the  fighting  in  Lebanon.  But  to  take 
actions  which  would  permit  the  return  of 
the  PLO  and  its  terrorist  activiUes  to 
menace  Israel,  would  bring  back  a  new 
threat  of  war.  The  United  States  must  help 
Lebanon  rid  itself  of  this  force  for  evil! 

Mr.  President,  the  United  SUtes  now  has 
a  great  opportunity  to  help  stamp  out,  or  at 
least  greatly  reduce  the  deadly  and  disrup- 
tive force  of  terrorism  In  the  Middle  East  by 
working  with  our  ally  Israel  to  keep  the 
PLO  out  of  southern  Lebanon.  I  urge  you  to 
seize  that  opportunity.  I  believe,  too,  this  is 
a  propitious  time  to  explore  the  possibility 
of  widening  the  Camp  David  peace  process. 
Moderate  Arab  leaders  in  particular  should 
be  encouraged  to  join  in  this  process  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  trust  you  will  do  all  in  your 
power  to  aid  In  such  an  effort. 

With  my  best  wishes  for  success  in  your 
efforts,  I  remain 
Sincerely, 

Nokman  F.  Lon. 
Member  of  Congrest.m 


ROANOKE  WAR  MEMORIAL 


HON.  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OF  VntGINIA 
nr  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATtVXS 

Thursday,  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
31.  1982.  I  was  privileged  to  be  present 
at  the  dedication  of  the  Roanoke 
Valley  War  Memorial  in  my  own  city 
of  Roanoke,  Va.  It  was  a  very  moving 
and  rewarding  experience,  made  more 
so  by  the  remarks  of  the  Honorable 
Jack  B.  Coulter,  judge  of  the  Roanoke 
Circuit  Court,  and  the  address  of  the 
Honorable  W.  Graham  Claytor,  Jr., 
formerly  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  and  a 
native  of  Roanoke. 
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The  war  memorial  includes  a  list  of 
all  those  from  the  Roanoke  area  who 
gave  their  lives  in  the  service  of  our 
country  in  World  War  I  and  in  each  of 
the  succeeding  conflicts.  It  will  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  their  sacrifice  for  us. 

One  of  those  is  Andr6  P.  Pallwell, 
who  was  killed  in  the  Battle  of  the 
Bulge  on  December  25.  1944,  at  the 
age  of  20.  He  had  also  participated  in 
the  landing  on  Normandy  on  D-Day 
and  shortly  thereafter  he  wrote  a 
poem  entitled  "Lest  You  Forget," 
which  is  also  inscribed  on  the  Roanoke 
Valley  War  Memorial. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  that  this  poem  as 

inscribed  on  our  war  memorisil  suid  the 

names  of  those  753  also  included  there 

be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Lbst  You  Forget 

Lest  you  forget— 

We  piled  into  assault  boats  bobbing  high. 

And  charged  the  beach  amid  the  thundering 

roar. 
Meanwhile    the    winds    and    dismal    rain 

whipped  by 
To  watch  us  die 

On  Europe's  battered,  bleeding  shore! 
We  fought  our  way  to  land; 
We  left  there  in  the  sand 
Our  native  blood.  Although  the  sea 
Will  drench  it  clean,  we  claim  our  hand 
Released  the  forces  soon  to  free 
Old  Europe's  battered,  bleeding  shore! 
On,  comrades,  on!  We  stay  behind— 
The  Peace  is  yours  to  win. 
The  fight  claims  us,  but  you  will  find 
Us  here  for  all  eternity; 
As  though  we  hadn't  been 
The  price  for  our  posterity- 
Do  you  remember  when? 

Lest  you  forget— 

Our  fight  is  over  now,  and  it  is  won: 
But  we  are  not  alive  to  share  the  goal 
Of  glory.  Only  see  that  all  your  sons 
Recall  our  guns— 

Before  the  dnims  have  ceased  to  roll! 
Our  standards  lie  amuck 
Where  last  we  falling  stuck 
Them  waving  proud.  Although  the  next 
Will  take  it  up,  we  claim  our  pluck 
Has  written  freedom's  newest  text— 
Before  the  drums  have  ceased  to  roll! 
On,  comrades,  on!  We  stay  behind— 
The  Peace  is  yours  to  win. 
The  fight  claims  us,  but  you  will  find 
Us  here  for  all  eternity; 
As  though  we  hadn't  been 
The  price  for  your  posterity- 
Do  you  remember  when? 
And  after  war  deserts  our  kind. 
Will  you  remember  when? 

(Andre'  P.  Fallwell,  a  native  of  Roanoke, 
aged  20  years,  wrote  this  poem  shortly 
before  his  death  in  the  Battle  of  the  Btilge. 
December  25,  1944.) 

We  must  not  forget.  Pause  here  to  remem- 
ber the  debt  we  owe  to  those  we  honor  in 
this  place  and  to  dedicate  ourselves  "that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain". 

Our  freedom  and  our  way  of  life  were 
bought  anew  by  their  sacrifice.  Let  us  cher- 
ish their  memory  forever. 

WoRiD  Was  I— April  6,  1917-Noveicbkr  11, 

1918 
To  Make  the  World  Safe  for  Democracy- 
Wilson 

George  E.  Adams,  James  Becker,  Radar 
M.  Bishop.  Harry  R.  Bodow.  Pitzhugh  L. 
Boothe,  Everett  G.  Booze.  William  B. 
Brooks.  Carl  H.  Broughman,  Frank  A. 
Browne,  Clifton  O.  Burks,  Hobson  Dewey 


Byer.  James  ^.  Christian,  Aubrey  L.  Comp- 
ton,  Henry  A;  Crouch. 

AddUion  A.  Deyerle,  T.  Blair  Dillard.  Cla- 
rence E.  Dtlman,  George  T.  Dunithan, 
Arthur  L.  Ej*ies,  Edward  F.  Eanes,  John  C. 
Elliott,  Everett  R.  Epperly,  Charles  B.  Fer- 
gxison.  William  B.  Ferguson,  Auburn  S. 
Fisher,  John  C.  Freeland,  Harry  V.  Garman. 
Lucian  F.  Oarman. 

Isaac  H.  aibson,  Lewis  H.  Grant,  Jesse 
Gravely.  Rdbert  Lee  Green,  Robert  E. 
Greer.  Rosooe  S.  Hawks,  Harry  Prank 
Jones,  Patrick  Joumette.  Edward  M.  Kelly, 
Claude  S.  Ltncaster,  John  Collins  Leavell, 
Gamett  F.  Lee.  James  B.  Marks,  Earl  M. 
Marsh.  T 

John  F.  WcBumey.  Harry  P.  McFalls, 
Frederick  Bruce  McGrady,  George  W. 
Meadows.  Clarence  E.  Metz,  John  Keith 
Miller,  Danid  C.  Moomaw,  Aubrey  H.  Parry, 
Samuel  PasKy,  Auburn  Pennington,  John 
A.  Phllpott,  George,  E.  Pittard,  Charles  A. 
Qulnn,  Harry  Charles  Reckley. 

Harry  St.  Clair.  William  O.  St.  Clair, 
Joseph  H.  teymour,  Clarence  L.  Simms, 
James  A.  Siak,  Lewis  E.  Slasher,  Keller  T. 
Smith,  Fred  IB.  Stultz,  Charles  L.  Sweeney, 
Roy  B.  Swtoreland,  Thomas  A.  Taylor, 
Campbell  W.  Tetter,  Prentiss  G.  Thompson, 
William  O.  Thompson. 

Marion  B.  Tinnell,  Ben  T.  Tinsley,  John 
Wheeler,  Bernard  A.  White,  Ligon  M. 
White,  W.  k.  Whitescarver.  Jr.,  Roy  O. 
Whitmire,  I^rry  C.  Williams,  William  Ster- 
ling Willis,  Harry  I.  Wilson,  Albert  W. 
Woodson,  Crockett  I.  Wright,  Richard  D. 
Wright,  Harrison.  Wright,  George  J.  ZeUer. 

We  are  the  (fead  .... 

To  you  from  failing  hands  we  throw  the 

torch;  pe  yours  to  hold  it  high.  If  ye 

break  tbith  with  us  who  die. 
We  shall  not  sleep,  though  poppies  grow  in 

Flanders  fields.— McCrae. 

World  \^ar  II— September  16,  1940- 

DecemberSI,  1946 
BrothersiAll  In  Honour— Wordsworth 
Joseph  N.  Adams,  Eva  V.  Ageon,  Herbert 
R.  Aldred,  ^dgar  Lewis  Allen.  James  G. 
Alley,  Herbert  W.  Altice,  Swanson  W.  Altice, 
Herman  Le^  Amos,  James  A.  Arnold,  Roy 
A.  Arthur,  ^mes  R.  Atkinson,  James  S.  At- 
kinson, LeBoy  E.  Aulthouse,  Guiim  L. 
BaUey,  Janws  D.  Baldwin,  James  E.  Bald- 
win. T 

Russell  J.  Baldwin,  Nathaniel  H.  Ball,  WU- 
llams  E.  Ballou,  David  D.  Bane,  Derwood  M. 
Basham,  Mac  L.  Basham.  Horace  A.  Bass, 
Jr.,  Charles  B.  Bates,  Jr.,  Joseph  E.  Baxter, 
Jr.,  Edward  H.  Benson,  Jr.,  Paul  C.  Bent, 
Jr..  Ernest  t>-  Blankenship,  Harry  A.  Blan- 
kenship,  Jr.;  James  W.  Blankenship,  Joseph 
M.  Blankenjhip.  IjCwIs  C.  Blankenship. 

Linwood  :E.  Blankenship,  George  W. 
Bohon,  Samuel  Bolden.  Jesse  S.  Boston,  Jr., 
Richard  E.  Bow,  Robert  E.  Bowers,  Aaron  J. 
Bowling,  Bruce  Bowman,  Ernest  A.  Bowyer, 
Joseph  W.  Boxley.  Russell  R.  Boyd,  Wilbur 
W.  Boyd,  Paul  Francis  Brammer.  Robert  M. 
Brice,  Henry  L.  Brightwell,  James  L.  Brink- 
ley.  J 

Gordon  (1  Brooks,  Alexander  G.  Brown, 
Jr.,  Benjaimn  L.  Brown,  Cletus  R.  Brown. 
Jack  A.  Brdnm.  Lonnie  J.  Brown,  Warren  J. 
Bryan,  JacU  D.  Buchanan.  Mack  Buchanan, 
Clovis  C.  Blick,  James  W.  Burke,  Sherman 
V.  Burrougtiis,  Robert  G.  Burton,  James  F. 
Bush.  Jamei  H.  Bush,  Keith  S.  Callahan. 

Flanders  fe.  Callaway,  Jr.,  Roy  E.  Callis, 
Jr.,  George  P.  Carper,  Oscar  E.  Carroll,  Roy 
W.  Carter,  .Wesley  P.  Carwile,  William  O. 
Cassell,  Alttrt  F.  Chaffin,  Harold  B.  Chan- 
dler, Jr.,  Cvlton  Chapman,  Harry  P.  Chap- 
man, Jr.,  Cerde  W.  Childress,  Billy  B.  Chris- 
tie. Roland  W.  Clare.  Douglas  V.  Clark, 
Horace  I.  Clark. 

Robert  M.  Clarke,  Joseph  G.  Clybume. 
Clarence    Q.    Cole.    Carlton    V.    Coleman. 


Charles  N.  Coleman.  Frank  G. 
Colemai.   WUllam   W. 
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Coleman, 
Roy  W.  Colemaii,  WUllam  W.  Coleman, 
Edward  P.  Colli  is,  Andrew  L.  Conner, 
George  P.  Conw^,  Russell  H.  Cook,  Jr., 
James  A  Cox,  Clayton  L. 
Crawford,  Jesse  EJ  Crawford. 

John  G.  Crawford,  Richard  D.  Crawford, 
Terry  L.  Crawley.  Jr..  Otway  D.  Creasy.  Jr.. 
Max  L.  Crowder,  ^ul  C.  Crowder.  Carey  B. 
CUUen,  Fred  L.  CUmbie,  James  B.  Cumbie, 
Jr.,  Charles  C.  Cunningham,  George  P. 
Curry,  John  C.  Dkniel,  Jr.,  Claude  L.  Davi- 
son. I 

George  L.  Davison,  R.  L.  Davidson,  Walter 
W.  Davis,  George  O.  Dillon,  John  B.  Dillon, 
John  H.  Dillon,  Richard  P.  Dillon,  William 
F.  Dillon,  Selma  J.  Dogon,  Charles  W. 
Doran,  Alton  L.  Duffield,  T.  W.  Dunkel- 
berger,  Jr.,  John  Dunlop. 

Sidney  E.  Dye,  kmett  K.  Eades,  John  H. 
Eanes.  Wayne  H.  East,  Lewis  C.  Elgin, 
Walter  E.  Emerson,  Elwood  A.  Etter,  Elmer 
Evans,  Andr6  P.  Rallwell,  Amos  E.  Farewell, 
John  R.  Paris. 

Claude  S.  Fergu  son,  Leonard  Fewox,  Ray- 
mond S.  Fielder,  Henry  FUizlani.  Joseph 
Allen  Findley,  Dtniel  L.  Finley,  Alexander 
W.  Finney,  Shirley  D.  Flint,  Aubrin  E. 
Flora,  George  A.  ?ord.  Richard  V.  Fowlkes, 
Jr.,  Paul  Fox,  Her  ry  L.  Francis,  Jr. 

Randolph  C.  Fr  uicis,  Guy  E.  Franklin,  B. 
E.  Frazier,  BiUj  C.  FretweU,  Leslie  S. 
Fulcher,  John  E.  Furrow,  Jr.,  Lawrence  E. 
Furrow,  William  o.  Gallagher,  Jr.,  Richard 

C.  Garst.   Willla|n   M.   George,   James  A. 
Gibbs,  Jesse  E.  Gi^nore,  Burger  S.  Gish. 

James  Bemarfl  Glenn,  Stephen  M. 
Goggln,  Cary  L.  ^  Gray,  Herbert  O.  Gray, 
Walter  R.  Gray.  George  T.  Greer,  Jr.,  James 
A.  Gregory,  Jose^  D.  Gregory.  Jr..  Edward 

D.  Grigsby.  Jr..  CBfton  A.  Grisso.  George  W. 
Grisso.  I 

Howard  L.  Grpss,  Norris  P.  Guerrant. 
George  W.  Guntcr,  Jr.,  Leonard  D.  Guthrie, 
Ralph  W.  Hale.  Qloyse  E.  HaU,  Linwood  F. 
Hall,  Marion  C.  ^all,  Wesley  B.  HaU,  WU- 
llam H.  Hamm.  Darden  C.  Harmon,  Charles 
L.  Harris,  George  B.  Harris. 

George  B.  Hailris,  Jr.,  Clyde  N.  Harsh- 
barger,  Dennis  fL  Hartman,  CecU  W.  Has- 
kins,  WUllam  N.  Hawkins,  Enoch  H.  Heath, 
HUary  H.  Hedrick,  James  P.  Hedrick,  Jack- 
son R.  Henry.  John  W.  Henson,  Jr.,  Roy 
Higgins,  Reese  C.  Hight,  Edwin  E.  HUl. 

Gamett  G.  HUL  Harry  L.  Hinchee,  Freder- 
ick A.  Hlppey,  Rbbert  L.  Hobart,  Lawrence 
W.  Hogan.  Joseph  R.  Holcomb,  Robert  B. 
Holladay,  F.  Lane  HoUand,  John  L.  HoUand, 
Max  L.  HoUand.  Leonard  H.  Holt. 

Elmore  K.  Hood.  Armond  N.  Howard.  Ben- 
jamin R.  Hubbafd,  Ralph  D.  Huddleston. 
Jr..  James  Harold  Hurt. 
Welford  J.  Hurt.  Roy 
Hylton.  Jr..  Russell  W. 
Irvln,  John  R.  Jamison. 


! 


George  D.  Hunt 
James    L.    HurtJ 
Hylton.  Walter 
Ingram.  Warren 
Jr. 

Alonzo  E.  Jann^y.  James  T.  Jarrett.  Henry 
R.  Jenks,  Claude  I Woodrow  Jennings,  Daniel 
M.  Jennings.  Jr.,  |  Fred  J.  Jewell.  Andrew  T. 
Johnson,  Jr.,  DarneU  Johnson.  Ellis  O'Neal 
Johnson.  George  D.  Johnson.  Nathaniel 
Johnson,  Preston  O.  Johnson,  Robert  D. 
Johnson.  | 

Aired  A.  Jones,  MarshaU  F.  Jones,  Ralph 
Van  Kirk  Jones,  Hoy  W.  Jordan,  Emmett  A. 
Joumell.  Alvin  S.  Kaplan,  Robert  S.  Kava- 
naugh,  Eugene  M.  Keen,  Donald  D.  Keesl- 
ing,  Andrew  J.  iSelley,  James  Emory  Kelly. 
Kefnper,  James  O.  Kesler, 
PhUip  H.  KUley  II,  Archer 
E.  King.  Jr..  Eugene  J.  King.  John  W.  King. 
Alvin  C.  Kingefy.  Clarence  E.  Klngery, 
Kiser.  PhUip  E.  Koontz, 
Ralph  L.  Kyle. 

Richard  C.  Kyle,  Fred  W.  LaBrie.  William 
H.  Lambert,  Wlliam  B.  Lane,  Robert  M. 
Lange,    John    \h    K.    Lawson,    BiUy    C. 


Frank    A. 
Sammie  H.  Kidd, 


Walter  WOlard 
John  J.  Krz^ko, 
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Layman.  Clinton  G.  Lee,  Leon  E.  Leonard, 
Tony  Lewis,  Jr.,  Bert  L.  Light,  Edward  D. 
Ught.  Wheeler  L.  Ught. 

Alfred  E.  Long,  Jr.,  F.  MUlard  Long,  Jr., 
Arlan  L.  Looney,  Ernest  L.  Loyd,  Jr.,  Leon- 
ard K.  Lucardo,  Warren  P.  Lucas,  Frank  J. 
Lungford,  CecU  H.  Maddox,  Kenny  Magee. 
Alton  L.  Manning,  Lynwood  V.  MarshaU. 

James  S.  Martin,  John  H.  Martin,  Rush  S. 
Martin,  Jr..  William  Mason,  Howard  G. 
Mattox,  Gordon  S.  Maxwell,  Charles  H. 
McAllister.  David  P.  McBride.  Jack  L. 
McBrlde.  Morris  F.  McCaffrey,  Fred  Sears 
McDaniel  Purman  L.  McDonald,  Frank  K. 
McGrady. 

C.  Truman  McGuire,  WUlie  M.  McMinis, 
Robert  J.  McPeak,  Duane  W.  McPherson, 
John  C.  McVey,  Clinton  K.  Menefee.  Alfred 
F.  Michael,  Earl  T.  MUler,  Richard  E. 
MUler,  Harry  C.  MUler.  John  N.  MUler, 
James  P.  MUliken,  Charles  R.  MiUlron. 

Calvin  C.  MUlner,  Ben  F.  MiUs.  Robert  B. 
Mills,  Joe  MUton,  John  H.  Mlnter,  Daniel  L. 
Montague,  Sr.,  Peter  G.  A.  Moock,  E>allas  D. 
Moody.  Claude  S.  Moore,  John  D.  Moore, 
Ralph  Morgan. 

Wiley  S.  Munsey,  Jr.,  Herbert  P.  Myers, 
Irving  B.  Myers,  WiUiam  P.  Myers,  Sr., 
Francis  D.  Nance,  Frank  T.  Nave,  PhiUip  L. 
Naviaux,  Clarence  H.  Neighbors,  Wilson  G. 
Newman,  WUllam  H.  Newton,  Howard  L. 
Nichols,  Sheldon  T.  Nichols,  Ralph  E. 
Nimmo. 

Melvin  J.  Norton,  Frederick  W.  Nover. 
David  R.  Oakey,  Fred  A.  Obenchain,  James 
R.  Obenshaln,  Raymond  E.  Obenshain, 
James  B.  O'Brien.  Harry  J.  Ofsa,  John  J. 
O'Heam.  Jr..  Earl  P.  OUver.  Busey  A.  Over- 
street.  Charles  A.  Pace.  Harold  R.  Pace. 

Henry  C.  Pace.  Eugene  P.  Pandlis.  Charles 
L.  Parker,  Marvin  C.  Parsons,  Robert  L. 
Patsel,  Robert  R.  Patterson,  Huntington  P. 
Paul.  Ernest  C.  Pauley.  Robert  V.  Payne, 
Jr.,  Randolph  M.  Peale,  John  A.  Peoples,  Jr. 

Fred  C.  Perdue,  William  G.  Perdue, 
Robert  W.  Peters.  James  W.  Pflueger. 
James  R.  PhUpotts.  PhUip  E.  Phlegar, 
George  H.  Pierpont,  WUliam  G.  Pingley.  Jr.. 
Moss  A.  Flunkett,  Jr.,  WlUiam  P.  Potter, 
Henry  C.  Powers,  Joseph  A.  Preston,  Alvah 
S.  Price. 

James  E.  Price,  Jr.,  Raymond  E.  Price, 
John  N.  Priest.  Edward  R.  PriUaman,  Leon- 
ard W.  PriUaman.  Robert  L.  Pritchard, 
David  M.  Puckett.  Sr..  Eugene  P.  Puckett  II, 
WUliam  H.  Quesenberry,  Edward  T.  Quinn, 
Walter  J.  Rader.  Bertram  L.  Ragland. 
Joseph  B.  Raleigh. 

Ralph  N.  Ramsey,  VirgU  L.  Rea,  Thomas 
E.  Reed,  George  E.  Reynolds,  Cecil  W. 
Rhodes,  Everett  J.  Rice,  CecU  P.  Richard- 
son, James  W.  Richardson,  Cleo  M.  Robert- 
son, Norman  A.  Robertson,  Oscar  B.  Robert- 
son. 

James  L.  Rogers,  Junior  Eugene  Rogers, 
Robert  L.  Roope,  Jr.,  Leslie  G.  Ross,  Alonza 
T.  Rountree.  Jr..  Earl  C.  Rucker,  PhUip 
RusseU,  Sherman  T.  Sadler,  George  C.  St. 
Clair,  George  St.  Clair,  Joe  R.  St.  Clair, 
Hubert  C.  Sandefur,  Jr..  WUliam  C.  Saul. 

James  H.  Saunders,  Jesse  J.  Saunders,  Jr., 
Otey  P.  SchUllng,  Jr..  Walter  O.  Schilling, 
Shelby  W.  Scott.  WUliam  E.  Scott,  Charles 
H.  Scruggs,  Stephen  V.  Selwyn,  Charles  W. 
Sexton.  Jr.,  James  E.  Sexton.  John  G. 
Sexton,  Gray  W.  Shanks,  James  E.  Shaw. 

Eugene  D.  Shelton,  WUliam  H.  Shephe- 
ard,  Nicholas  M.  Shlvely,  Jr.,  Ivan  P. 
Shuler,  Irving  I.  Shure,  CecU  E.  Slier.  Cla- 
rence E.  Simmons,  James  W.  Simmons,  Jack 
R.  Simms,  Walter  D.  Sink,  Jr.,  Victor  E. 
Slsson,  Jr. 

Glenwood  CUfton  Slzer,  James  E.  Sledd. 
Clovis  W.  Slusher,  Jr.,  Earl  T.  Smith.  Elmer 
J.  Smith,  Guy  R.  Smith,  Jr.,  Harvey  P. 
Smith.  John  C.  Smith.  Richard  C.  Smith. 
Stewart  B.  Smith,  Charles  J.  Snyder,  Ray  L. 
Snyder. 


John  W.  Sours.  John  O.  Sowder.  Curtis  N. 
Somers.  Robert  E.  Spangler.  Robert  H. 
Spencer,  Jr.,  WUliam  W.  Spencer,  Robert  P. 
SpUlan,  Edward  D.  Spradlin,  Elmo  W. 
Spradllrl,  Henry  McCabe  Spradlin,  Leonard 

C.  Staley,  Joseph  Staney,  Jr. 

Joseph  H.  F.  Stanley,  Norris  Page  Stanley, 
Vernon  O.  Stanley.  Paul  M.  Stewart.  Adol- 
phus  H.  Stone,  Luther  K.  Stone,  David  B. 
Stuart.  WiUlam  E.  Stuart.  David  E.  Stump. 
Robert  M.  Stump.  Joe  P.  Sturdlvant. 

PaiU  E.  Sublett.  Lorenza  B.  Swartz. 
Charles  L.  Sweet.  Jr..  Herbert  A.  Taylor,  Jr., 
Samuel  M.  Templeton  III,  Samuel  C.  Terry, 
Sanford  L.  Thames.  BiUy  S.  Thomas,  Ellis 
Thomas.  Ralph  R.  Thompson,  James  E. 
Thurston,  WUbur  W.  Tingler. 

Edmond  P.  Tompkins.  WiUlam  F. 
Topham.  Enoch  B.  Trent.  George  A.  Trim- 
mer. Paul  C.  Tucker.  Jr..  Clarence  P. 
Turner,  E^rerette  G.  Turner,  Frank  E. 
Turner,  Walter  R.  Unrue,  Oaylord  Vanhom, 
Clyde  E.  Vaughan.  DalUe  A.  Vaughn. 

Eugene  R.  Venable,  Delmar  B.  Wade, 
Lucian  B.  Walters,  Rodger  W.  Walters, 
Edward  D.  Walton,  WiUlam  H.  Watson, 
Charles  Watterson,  Jr.,  Eldridge  R.  Weaver, 
M.  Reginald  Weaver,  WiUiam  B.  Weaver. 
George  B.  Webber. 

Harold  C.  Webber,  Orland  I.  Webley. 
Alvin  P.  Webster,  Harold  C.  Webster,  JuUan 
J.  Weeks,  Manuel  E.  Weeks,  XTlysses  B. 
Weeks,  Jack  W.  Weston.  Walter  O.  Wheeler. 
WiUiam  C.  Whitehead.  Jr..  Ashby  A.  Whit- 
lock.  Jr. 

George  C.  Wickham.  Edmund  J.  WUcox, 
Walter  W.  WUklns.  LeRoi  S.  WUliams.  Na- 
thaniel E.  WUliams.  Erie  M.  Wimmer.  Paul 

D.  Winston.  John  A.  Witt,  Richard  L.  Witt, 
RoyaU  K.  Witt,  Dexter  S.  Wohlford.  Jr.. 
Lewis  F.  Woodson. 

Reimie  P.  Woodson.  WUUam  E.  Wrench. 
CharUe  M.  Wright.  Grover  R.  Wright. 
James  L,  Wright.  Lawrence  E.  Wright, 
Sankey  M.  Wright.  George  H.  Teager,  Jr., 
Thomas  B.  Youell,  Jr.,  George  A.  Zimmer- 
man. Jr..  Andrew  L.  Zinl. 

KORKAH  CONFUCT— JUHX  27.  1950— JAITOART 

31.  1955 

Uncommon  Valor  was  a  Common  Virtue— 
Nimitz 

James  F.  Akers.  Irvin  L.  Atkins.  Jim  B. 
Bams.  Stewart  S.  Boyden,  Woodrow  H. 
Broughman,  G.  Emest  Brown,  Jr.,  Ralph  G. 
Brown,  Jr.,  Herbert  S.  Bruner,  George  W. 
Cauley. 

George  W.  Coggin.  Thomas  E.  Cole. 
Robert  C.  Cox.  Gordon  W.  Craig.  Rufus  P. 
Craighead.  PaiU  E.  Crowder,  Vernon  C. 
Custer.  Daniel  W.  Dent.  Paul  L.  Dickerson. 

John  A.  DUle.  Jr..  WUliam  E.  Dressier. 
Raymond  E.  Duncan.  James  8.  Earles.  Elzla 
M.  Edwards.  James  S.  Edwards.  Henry  E. 
Ellis.  Vemon  G.  Ferris.  Lawrence  Fitzger- 
ald. 

Joe  M.  Francis.  Jr..  Homer  J.  Goad,  James 
Gravely.  WUbur  C.  Hairston.  John  T.  Has- 
sell.  W.  Perkins  Hazlegrove,  Jr..  Herman  E. 
Hill.  Frank  S.  Hopkins,  Walter  M.  Johnson. 

Eugene  T.  KeUy,  Andrew  W.  King  IV. 
James  A.  Lowe,  Jr ,  Paul  E.  Martin,  Clyde  A. 
McOuire,  WUliam  L.  Moore,  James  R. 
Parker.  Eugene  E.  Payne.  WiUle  E.  Perry. 

John  H.  PoweU,  Carl  R.  Rogers.  Lawrence 
G.  Rule.  WUlle  A.  St.  Clair.  Marvin  E. 
Short.  Elmer  C.  Turner.  Jr..  Guy  L.  Under- 
wood. Jr.,  CecU  O.  Ware,  John  T.  Whltt, 
WaUace  D.  Witt. 

SPECIAL  CATEGORY 

Eugene  Warsenure  WiUiams— Berlin  Air- 
lift. 


John  Davis  Harvey— Iran. 


Vietnam  Era— August  5,  1964-May  7, 1975 

In  the  Midst  of  Battles,  in  the  Roar  of  Con- 
flict, They  Pound  the  Serenity  of  Death— 
IngersoU 

MarshaU  J.  Angell,  Roger  D.  Atkinson. 
Lester  C.  Blevlns,  Joseph  B.  Bowman, 
Donnie  J.  Bragg,  Barry  E.  Brickey,  Ira  C. 
Brown,  John  A.  Brown.  Joseph  W.  Brown 
III.  Joseph  W.  Burkett.  Luther  W.  Burton, 
BUI  D.  Callahan.  Robert  J.  Carter. 

Ronald  H.  Chittum.  Paul  F.  Cobb.  John  P. 
Craig.  Warren  K.  Davis.  Lloyd  D.  Doering. 
Charles  R.  Emory.  BiUy  K.  Evans.  Jr.. 
Thomas  Alfred  Garman.  John  F.  Goodlett. 
Henry  B.  Grammer,  Lawrence  E.  Hackley. 
Robert  B.  iiamblett.  Douglas  L.  Harrison. 

Roger  M.  Hartman.  Clyde  R.  Herman. 
James  E.  Hughes.  Vassar  W.  Hurt  ni, 
Calvin  Johnson,  David  C.  Johnson,  Donald 
R.  Johnston,  Fowler  P.  Johnston,  Jr., 
Robert  M.  JoumeU  III,  Timothy  J.  Keesee, 
RandaU  C.  Knisely,  James  G.  Lawson,  John 
T.  Logan. 

Norman  L.  Long.  Jr.,  PhlUip  M.  Long, 
Douglas  O.  Looney,  Gary  A.  Martin.  Dewey 
M.  Mason.  Jr.,  Dennis  M.  Mattox.  Robert  T. 
McDaniel.  Charles  D.  McOinnes.  James  R. 
McDwee.  J.  Berkeley  McLendon,  Daniel  R. 
Meador,  Angelo  F.  Michelll,  Charles  H. 
MUlner. 

Ward  W.  MUls.  Jr..  John  S.  Myers.  Sr.. 
WUliam  L.  Newsome.  Francis  S.  Oberson. 
Paul  M.  Reed,  Aubrey  A.  Reid.  Jr..  Donald 
R.  Robertson.  John  W.  Rucker,  Clarence  H. 
St.  Clair,  Bruce  A.  Saunders,  Patrick  P. 
Shanley,  WiUiam  P.  SUver,  Jr.,  James  R. 
Snyder. 

Donn  L.  Sweet,  John  R.  ThomhUl  in, 
Kester  Ulrey.  Harry  E.  Underwood.  Robert 
D.  Ware.  Thomas  L.  Waterman.  Eddy  E. 
White.  Roger  D.  WUliams.  Kenneth  M. 
WUlis.  Thurman  Woody.  Jr..  David  I. 
Wright.  Johnny  W.  Wright.  James  R. 
Young.* 


WORLD  PEACE  IS  BEING 
THREATENED 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  MIIaLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Israeli  Army,  aided  with  n,S. 
arms,  has  invaded  neighboring  Leba- 
non and  is  moving  toward  a  full-blown 
war  with  Syria.  At  this  time  there  is 
no  way  to  predict  how  this  conflict  will 
end.  I  think  that  the  Members  of  this 
body  should  reflect  very  seriously  on 
the  fact  that  the  United  States  bears  a 
responsibility  for  making  Israel  a 
major  military  power.  Many  of  the 
weapons  Israel  Is  using  in  this  cam- 
paign were  supplied  by  the  United 
States  with  the  stipulation  that  they 
were  to  be  used  for  defensive  purposes 
only.  It  is  apparent  that  Israel  has 
stretched  U.S.  law  to  the  limit.  The 
Congress  has  no  choice  other  than  to 
make  it  clear  to  the  Israeli  Oovem- 
ment  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that 
it  will  not  stand  for  violations  of  the 
agreement  that  American  arms  are  to 
be  used  for  legitimate  self-defense  and 
that  the  penalty  for  thwarting  this  re- 
striction will  result  in  a  cutoff  of  aid. 
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I  am  also  concerned  that  Israel  may 
seek  to  occupy  a  sovereign  nation. 
Such  a  policy  will  not  bring  peace  to 
the  Middle  East  but  only  harden  Pal- 
estinian nationalism  and  make  com- 
promise impossible.  The  invasion  of 
Lebanon  can  only  lead  to  increased 
bitterness  and  more  violence  in  the 
Middle  East— it  will  not  dissuade  the 
Palestinians  from  their  cause  and  can 
only  diminish  Israel's  standing  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

Though  I  sympathize  with  Israel's 
desire  to  dislodge  Palestine  Liberation 
forces  from  southern  Lebanon,  I 
cannot  condone  its  full-scale  invasion 
of  another  country  be  It  for  5  days  or 
50  dasrs,  or  for  1  mile  or  25  miles.  If  a 
country  is  being  shot  at,  it  is  fully  Jus- 
tified to  shoot  back.  However,  Israel 
has  the  means  to  counter  the  bombing 
of  its  northern  border  communities, 
through  the  use  of  the  highly  sophisti- 
cated weapons  it  has  in  its  arsenal 
without  having  to  resort  to  the  ex- 
treme course  of  action  it  has  elected  to 
pursue. 

By  its  action  Israel  has  made  a 
shambles  of  the  spirit  of  Camp  David. 
It  has  placed  the  future  of  world  peace 
in  serious  Jeopardy  with  little  regard 
for  the  ramifications  of  its  actions  or 
for  the  concerns  of  its  free  world 
allies. 

Unless  we  make  it  clear  to  the  gov- 
enunent  of  Menachem  Begin  that  this 
country  will  not  sit  idly  by  and  con- 
done its  acts  of  aggression,  Israel  will 
continue  to  abuse  the  good  name  and 
intentions  of  the  United  States.  We 
must  put  Israel  on  notice,  that  enough 
is  enough,  that  it  does  not  have  a 
blank  check  to  use  our  weapons  as  it 
pleases  in  the  name  of  self-defense.* 
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BATH  IRON  WORKS  BUILDS 
SHIPS  OP  QUALITY 


HON.  OLYMPU  J.  SNOWE 

or  KAIHE 
IH  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr..  Speaker,  the 
Wednesday.  June  9,  Christian  Science 
Monitor  printed  two  articles  which  I 
think  are  quite  noteworthy  and  am 
submitting  for  the  Record.  These  sto- 
ries focus  on  the  consistent  quality  of 
shipbuilding  produced  by  Bath  Iron 
Works  (BIW)  in  my  home  State  of 
Maine.  Mr.  Speaker.  BIW's  record  of 
delivering  ships  ahead  of  schedule  and 
underbudget  is  a  testament  to  Ameri- 
can productivity  and  stands  as  a  shin- 
ing example  for  all  American  industry. 
BIW,  with  its  fine  tradition  of  hard 
work  and  skilled  craftsmanship,  de- 
serves to  play  a  major  role  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  600-ship  U.S.  Navy. 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 
9.  19821 

Navt  Ships  That  Stand  Cp  to  Missiles? 

Look  for  Bath  Label 

(By  Oregory  M.  t>amb) 

America's   newest    guided-mlssile    frigate 

and  the  now-sunk  British  destroyer  Shef- 


field both  hare  aluminum  superstructures. 
But  it's  unwis^  to  Jump  to  any  hasty  conclu- 
sions. 

So  says  Capt.  Charles  L.  Mull,  who  retired 
last  year  as  tiie  Navy's  supervisor  of  ship- 
building at  the  Bath  Iron  Works  (BIW). 

When  the  Sheffield  was  hit  by  a  sea-skim- 
ming Argentine  missile  May  4,  Its  aluminum 
superstructure  (the  put  above  the  main 
deck)  melted.  The  melting  point  of  alumi- 
num—far low^r  than  steel— was  blamed  by 
some  for  the  i  everity  of  the  blaze. 

Some  obsei  /en  have  expressed  concern 
that  the  nev  US  guided-missile  frigates 
(PPO-7S)  als<i  have  aluminum  superstruc- 
tures. And  otl  ler  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  shCM'  defensive  capabilities  and 
the  relatively  exposed  position  of  its  sensi- 
tive electronic  gear. 

The  US  Natry  remains  reluctant  to  com- 
ment on  the  !Sheff ield  incident  or  on  the 
way  in  which  that  ship  was  deployed.  But  a 
Navy  spokesman  does  point  out  that  stand- 
ing orders  for  more  PPO-7s  in  future  years, 
all  with  alutninum  superstructures  (the 
hulls  of  the  I^  frigates  are  steel,  as  was  the 
hull  of  the  Sheffield)  should  signal  the  coil- 
f  idence  the  Navy  holds  in  its  ships. 

Captain  Mull,  who  Joined  in  the  planning 
for  the  FPG^  in  1973  and  has  been  called 
the  "father"  of  the  program,  is  less  reluc- 
tant to  speak.  Captain  Mull  served  as  super- 
visor of  shipbuilding  for  the  PPG-7  pro- 
gram at  BIW.,  He  notes  that  the  use  of  alu- 
minum in  Naty  ships  began  in  the  1950s  as 
complex  systems- missile  launchers,  guns, 
radars,  magasdnes— continued  to  be  added  to 
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dently,  adding,  '"The  British  don't  have 
this." 

That  the  ships  iare  being  built  to  the 
Navy's  standards  i|  not  a  point  of  conten- 
tion. Nestled  here  pn  the  Kennebeck  River 
along  Maine's  scei^c  southern  coast,  Bath 
Iron  Works  has  de|veIoped  an  international 
reputation  for  producing  quality  ships  on 
time  and  under  budget.  Last  fall,  the  Navy 
itself  termed  the  pPG-7  program  at  BIW 
"ofie  of  the  most  (uccessful  in  naval  ship- 
buUdlng  history."  filW  "delivered  the  first 
seven  FFO-7-class  vessels  at  a  total  of  S44 
million  under  budget  and  a  total  of  99  weeks 
(nearly  two  years)  ahead  of  schedule,"  the 
Navy  report  concluded.  "This  trend  of  early- 
delivery/below-cost  construction  shows 
every  indication  of  continuing." 

The  PPO-7S  are  fneant  to  play  a  key  role 
as  part  of  the  Navy's  modernization  effort, 
replacing  aging  destroyers.  They  carry  inno- 
vative, computerized  defensive  and  offensive 
weapons  directed  from  a  command  room 
chockful  of  "Star  wars"-style  video  displays. 
Due  to  automation!  the  ship  operates  with  a 
crew  of  185.  A  crew;  of  about  350  is  needed  to 
man  the  destroyers  it  replaces. 

In  May,  the  yard  launched  the  10th  of  the 
23  FPG-7S  it  is  scheduled  to  buUd.  BIW  is 
stUl  ahead  of  schMule  and  coat,  although 
the  Navy  has  asken  it  to  no  longer  release 
the  exact  number  of  weeks  or  dollars.  (The 
Navy  would  like  to  budget  for  60  of  the 
ships  over  the  ne:(t  few  years:  Todd  Ship- 
building Corporation  on  the  West  Coast  is 
also  building  the  frigates.) 
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terial  than  steel  for  superstructures  to  keep 
the  ships  sea\|orthy  and  stable. 

"Yes,  aluminum  melts,"  Mull  agrees.  But 
he  adds  that  comparing  the  FFG-7s  with 
the  Sheffield  simply  because  of  their 
common  use  <|f  that  metal  is  still  comparing 
apples  and  ofanges.  "There  are  factors  in 
the  Sheffield  incident  that  don't  apply"  to 
the  FPO-7s,  He  says.  "The  Sheffield  was  by 
herself,  she  had  no  air  cover."  In  many 
ways,  he  says,  "she  was  a  sitting  duck." 

"The  PPG  tan  detect  low-flying  missiles" 
and  defend  itself  against  them.  Mull  points 
out.  And  If  hit.  "it  has  fire  walls  to  minimize 
the  spreading  of  the  fire  within  the  super- 
structure."  "rtie  Navy's  chief  inspector,  a 
veteran  of  W(irld  War  II  sea  battles,  insisted 
on  the  chanae  after  the  first  sea  trials  in 
1977,  Mull  sais. 

In  addition;  according  to  a  Navy  spokes- 
man, the  shi^  contain  both  Halon  gas  and 
foam  fire-control  systems.  And  the  aluml- 
nuum  supersvucture  is  strengthened  at  key 
points  by  a  pvlycarbon  fabric  called  Kevlar. 

"Ships  the  iize  of  a  frigate  are  always  vul- 
nerable," Mujl  concedes,  "but  the  probabil- 
ity of  a  single  hit  sinking  one  of  these  ships 
is  low." 

Most  important,  he  notes,  the  PPG-7s  are 
designed  to  fvork  in  concert  with  a  task 
force  forme<^  around  an  aircraft  carrier. 
While  the  frigates  go  about  their  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  ^k  loroe  from  threats  from 
enemy  submarines,  surface  ships,  or  air- 
craft, carrier>based  aircraft  provide  added 
protection  for  the  frigates.  The  Sheffield 
has  no  such  air  cover. 

If  a  ml88i|e— such  as  the  French-made 
Exocet  that  Sank  the  Sheffield— did  elude 
all  other  def^ises,  the  FPG-7s  are  equipped 
with  a  "close;  in"  defensive  system  to  shoot 
it  down.  The<  Phalanx— a  gattling  gun  that 
fires  3.000  roimds  per  minute— uses  "closed 
loop"  radar  to  guide  its  shells  to  their 
target.  It  is  tteing  installed  on  new  PFG-7s 
and  will  be  retrofitted  onto  earlier  versions. 
"If  an  Exocet  missile  came  at  one  of  our 
shlps  equipped  with  Phalanx,  and  all  other 
systems  faile(  I  to  stop  it,  the  Phalanx  would 
destroy  it,"  lays  a  Navy  spokesman  confi- 


Its  rivals  call  It  fhe  "postage  stamp  ship- 
yard." 

But  Uttle  Bath  Iibn  Works  (BIW)  in  Bath, 
Maine,  is  making  all  of  its  54  acres  count  as 
it  continues  to  rasine  waves  as  a  successful 
shipbuilder. 

With  more  than  7,300  employees,  up  from 
Just  3,300  in  1975.  BIW  has  become  the  larg- 
est single  private  employer  in  Maine.  The 
yard  continues  to  hire  new  skilled  workers 
as  fast  as  their  applications  can  be  proc- 
essed—about 65  a  week.  (But  If  you're  one  of 
the  growing  number  of  unemployed  Ameri- 
cans, don't  head  ^for  Maine  yet.  BIW  is 
drawing  first  from!  some  14,000  applications 
for  work  already  oa  file  at  the  yard.) 

And  this  growth,  says  BIW  spokesman 
Frank  Kerr,  does]  not  include  a  new  US 
Navy  contract  woith  $305  million  awarded 
last  month  to  buifd  one  of  the  new  Aegis 
guided-missile  cruisers.  That  work  will  begin 
in  November  1983  and  means  that  for  the 
first  time  in  its  history,  the  yard  has  ^  %l 
billion  backlog  of  work.  'This  puts  the  com- 
pany in  a  solid  financial  position  through 
the  1980s, "  says  Mr.  Kerr.  More  important, 
he  adds,  it  means  the  yard  will  stay  abreast 
of  the  latest  techfiiques  in  warship  design 
and  construction. 

BIW  success  rutis  against  the  economic 
tide  both  in  Maine  and  in  the  US  shipbuild- 
ing industry.  It  has  helped  buoy  employ- 
ment in  a  state  inj  which  many  industries- 
such  as  poultry  fanning- have  been  sinking. 
At  the  same  time,  pard  times  in  commercial 
shipbuilding  have;  quieted  some  shipyards 
and  led  to  keen  competition  for  prized  US 
Navy  contracts.      ' 

On  the  surface,  BIW  has  little  to  offer  but 
the  375  years  of  ishlpbuilding  tradition  in 
Bath— known  as  I  "the  City  of  Ships." 
Wooden  ships  had  been  built  here  since 
1607.  Nearly  a  century  ago  Bath  Iron  Works 
became  part  of  that  tradition,  but  aban- 
doned wooden  hulls  for  the  newfangled  use 
of  metal. 

Early  on,  BIW  ^as  a  builder  of  commer- 
cial ships  and  ya<:hts.  The  yard  delivered 


the  $3.5  million  luxury  cruise  ship  "Corsair" 
to  tycoon  J.  P.  Morgan  in  1930,  the  most  ex- 
pensive ship  of  its  type  at  that  time.  He 
wrote  back  a  letter  of  thanks,  calling  his 
new  vessel  "as  perfect  a  piece  of  work  as 
could  have  been  done."  Later,  during  World 
War  II,  the  yard  turned  out  a  destroyer 
every  seven  months. 

The  success  at  BIW  has  been  attributed  to 
its  shipbuilding  tradition,  the  Yankee  ethic 
of  hard  work,  and  the  family-style  atmos- 
phere at  the  yard.  With  the  arrival  of  John 
F.  Sullivan  Jr.  as  board  chairman  in  1975, 
BIW  also  began  to  revise  its  building  meth- 
ods. Modular  construction  techniques — bor- 
rowed from  the  Japanese  and  Dutch,  and 
then  refined— improved  productivity  and 
cut  costs.  Each  ship  is  built  section  by  sec- 
tion on  land  (an  FFG-7  frigate  requires  16 
sections)  where  workers  have  easy  access  to 
all  systems.  The  modules  are  then  fitted  to- 
gether. 

BIW's  efforts  to  expand  its  operations 
were  given  a  boost  June  4  when  it  restarted 
work  on  a  new  drydock  in  Portland,  Maine. 
The  small  size  of  the  Bath  yard  has  limited 
the  shipyard's  ability  to  bid  on  contracts  to 
overhaul  and  repair  existing  vessels.  The 
new  facility,  scheduled  for  completion  in 
the  fall  of  1983,  should  create  at  least  1,000 
additional  jobs  at  BIW  and  more  than  3,000 
"ripple  effect"  jobs  in  the  Portland  area,  say 
BIW  spokesman  Jim  McGregor. 

The  lobby  group  Common  Cause,  which 
opposes  the  use  of  a  state  bond  in  funding 
the  project,  is  appealing  a  court  ruling  that 
permits  BIW  access  to  the  funds.* 


THE  WORKING  POOR 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  my  concern  with  other 
Members  regarding  the  fate  of  the 
working  poor  under  Republican  eco- 
nomics. It  is  ironic  that  the  one  group 
of  people  President  Reagan  professes 
to  admire  most— those  who  are  genu- 
inely trying  to  pull  themselves  out  of 
poverty— are  the  very  group  who  will 
be  hurt  most  by  his  budget  cuts. 

Every  aspect  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program  seems  de- 
signed to  discourage,  rather  than  en- 
courage, employment.  Cuts  in  APDC. 
food  stamps  and  medicaid  are  aimed 
primarily  at  the  working  poor.  The 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  reduces 
APDC  benefits  to  thousands  of  recipi- 
ents and  greatly  restricts  eligibility. 
Hit  especially  hard  are  working  moth- 
ers who  receive  AFDC  benefits  to  sup- 
plement their  marginal  incomes.  A  dis- 
proportionate number  of  these  women 
are  black  or  Hispanic. 

The  act  altered  the  rules  for  these 
families  by  placing  a  time  limit  on  the 
work  incentive  bonus  and  dollar  limits 
on  the  work  expense  allowance.  The 
elimination  of  the  work  incentives 
means  that,  in  most  States,  a  four- 
person  family  with  a  working  parent 
cannot  remain  eligible  for  APDC  even 
though  the  family  remains  living  in 
poverty. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  act  per- 
mits States  to  count  food  stamps  and 


housing  subsidies  as  income  and  places 
a  limit  on  allowable  resources  of  $1,000 
per  family  in  equity  value  excluding  a 
home  and  one  motor  vehicle.  This  last 
change  removes  16.000  families  from 
APDC. 

While  the  provisions  decreasing 
AFDC  cash  benefits  will  cause  a  rise  in 
food  stamp  benefits  for  a  family,  it  is 
only  an  illusion.  The  fact  is.  the  act 
imposes  an  earnings  limit  of  130  per- 
cent of  poverty  level  under  the  pro- 
gram. However,  those  families  with  in- 
comes of  130  percent  over  poverty,  or 
about  $11,000  a  year,  make  up  the 
largest  single  group  losing  all  food 
stamp  benefits. 

Similarly,  a  drop  in  AFDC  cash  will 
cause  an  increase  in  a  family's  subsidy 
from  the  low-rent  public  housing  pro- 
gram or  the  section  8  housing  assist- 
ance program.  But  again,  there  is  a 
catch— fewer  new  federally  subsidized 
dwellings  will  be  available  and  people 
who  already  live  in  subsidized  housing, 
and  have  been  paying  25  percent  of 
their  income  for  rent,  will  pay  up  to  30 
percent  by  1986.  And,  as  we  all  know, 
President  Reagan  wants  to  completely 
discontinue  the  building  of  any  more 
federally  financed  housing. 

These  same  AFDC  provisions  will  de- 
crease medicaid  benefits,  except  in  the 
33  jurisdictions  with  medically  needy 
programs,  where  higher  income  limits 
are  set.  States  are  required  to  provide 
medicaid  only  to  those  receiving 
AFDC  benefits  and  in  most  cases,  sup- 
plemental security  income.  Some 
States  have  set  up  medically  needy 
programs  that  extend  coverage  to 
those  whose  incomes  and  resources  are 
large  enough  only  to  cover  dally  living 
expenses,  but  not  enough  to  pay  for 
medical  care.  Only  33  Jurisdictions 
have  these  programs,  so  in  areas  with- 
out medically  needy  programs  those 
ineligible  for  AFDC  will  lose  medicaid 
coverage. 

And  what  is  the  logical  conclusion  of 
these  reductions  and  changes?  A 
family  of  four  with  a  wage  earner 
making  about  $11,000  a  year,  counting 
housing  subsidies  and  certain  house- 
hold items  as  income,  would  lose 
AFDC  and  be  ineligible  for  food 
stamps  and  medicaid.  This  family, 
reacting  to  the  dictates  of  economic 
survival,  would  quickly  add  up  the  fig- 
ures and  find  that  they  would  be 
better  off  giving  up  employment  and 
relying  totally  on  Federal  benefits. 
For  many  mothers  concerned  primar- 
ily with  the  health  and  well-being  of 
their  children,  there  is  little  choice. 

Those  persons  who  seek  employment 
and  training  are  met  with  discourage- 
ment at  every  turn.  President  Reagan 
has  proposed  the  decimation  of  job- 
training  and  employment  programs, 
advocated  severe  reductions  in  educa- 
tion funds  and  student  financial  assist- 
ance, and  has  discouraged  compliance 
with  Federal  job  safety  regulations. 

In  its  annual  report  to  the  President, 
the  National  Commission  on  Employ- 
ment Policy  stated  that: 


The  opportunity  for  all  citizens  to  be  pro- 
ductive is  essential  if  the  United  SUtes  U  to 
meet  its  economic,  social  and  national  secu- 
rity interests.  The  increase  in  human  capital 
is  as  critical  as  the  growth  of  financial  re- 
sources for  the  expansion  of  the  economy 
and  the  well-being  of  the  population.  There 
is  a  national  interest  in  ensuring  that  our 
human  resources  are  developed  to  their  full- 
est potential. 

As  we  continue  our  consideration  of 
various  solutions  to  the  current  eco- 
nomic crisis,  we  will  do  well  to  keep 
the  above  statement  in  mind.  Our  Fed- 
eral social  programs  do  offer  realistic 
ways  to  improve  the  standard  of  living 
and  provide  economic  and  social  op- 
portunity for  all  citizens.  For  every 
horror  story  President  Reagan  can  tell 
about  welfare  cheats  and  food  stamp 
hoarders,  we  can  more  than  match 
him  with  examples  of  men  and  women 
who,  with  the  aid  of  these  same  pro- 
grams, have  pulled  themselves  out  of 
poverty  and  are  making  substantial 
contributions  to  society.  And  we  can 
coimter  with  horror  stories  of  our  own 
about  the  thousands  of  very  wealthy 
individuals  who  hide  their  income  in 
tax  shelters,  or  about  million-dollar 
corporations  who  take  advantage  of  so 
many  loopholes  that  they  wind  up  re- 
ceiving a  tax  refund  from  the  Govern- 
ment. There  are  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans who  are  desperately  trying  to  im- 
prove their  lot  and  attain  that  exalted 
state  our  President  so  greatly  ad- 
mires—self-sufficiency. We  must  en- 
courage them  rather  than  throw  more' 
obstacles  in  their  paths.* 


PROPOSED  AMENDB4ENTS  TO 
THE  HOUSING  AND  URBAN- 
RURAL  RECOVERY  ACT 


HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

opomo 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  next  week 
the  House  is  scheduled  to  consider 
H.R.  6296,  the  Housing  and  Urban- 
Rural  Recovery  Act.  At  that  time,  I 
plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  title  III 
of  this  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of  these 
Federal  funds  for  a  new  Government- 
subsidized  multifamily  housing  pro- 
gram in  commujiities  which  impose 
rent  controls  on  newly  constructed 
units. 

Rent  control  is  not  a  partisan  issue. 
It  is  not  a  Democratic  versus  Republi- 
can issue  nor  is  it  a  liberal  versus 
conservative  one.  Rather,  opponents 
to  rent  control  come  from  all  across 
the  political-philosophic  spectrum 
once  people  understand  how  counter- 
productive such  controls  really  are. 

Senator  Thomas  Eagleton,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  District  of  Colum- 
bia Committee,  conducted  a  wide- 
range  investigation  into  the  effects  of 
rent  control  here  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital. His  findings  were  set  forth  in  an 
article  which  he  wrote  for  Reader's 
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Digest  entitled  "Why  Rent  Controls 
Don't  Work." 

Senator  Eagletom  points  out  in  this 
article  "the  sad  truth  is  that  rent  con- 
trols— enacted  for  the  best  of  motives 
to  protect  middle-  and  low-income  ten- 
ants actually  work  against  the  very 
people  they  were  designed  to  aid." 

He  concludes  his  article  by  saying 
"throughout  my  political  career  I  have 
worked  to  promote  decent  housing  for 
poor  and  elderly  Americans.  Opposi- 
tion to  rent  control  is  consistent  with 
this  record." 

I    urge    my    colleagues,    especially 
those  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
read    Senator    Eagleton's    excellent, 
well-thought-out  article,  the  full  text 
of  which  I  am  inserting  in  the  Record 
after  these  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Reader's  Digest,  August  1977] 
Why  Rent  Controls  Don't  Work 
across    ths    nation,    rent-control    ordi- 
nances are  gaining   acceptance.   but— as 
one  democratic  legislator  has  learned— 
they  play  a  crdel  hoax  on  the  very 
people  they're  designed  to  help 

(By  Sen.  Thomas  F.  Eagleton) 
Retired  teacher  Alicia  Byrd  (not  her  real 
name)  lived  for  38  years  in  the  same  impec- 
cably maintained  Washington.  D.C..  apart- 
ment development.  When  the  city  govern- 
ment adopted  strict  rent  controls.  Miss  Byrd 
and  her  174  fellow  tenants  liked  the  idea. 
After  all,  who  wants  to  pay  higher  rents? 
Now.  four  years  later,  she  says,  "I  see  how 
ill-advised  rent  controls  can  be." 

Earlier  last  year,  in  what  came  as  a  trau- 
matic shock  to  many  of  the  residents— espe- 
cially the  elderly— the  apartments'  owners 
announced  that  the  buildings  had  been  sold 
and  soon  would  be  rsized  for  construction  of 
an  office  building.  "We  had  no  choice,"  say 
the  owners.  "With  rents  controlled  and  op- 
erating costs  skyrocketing,  the  buildings 
were  simply  no  longer  profitable." 

Alicia  Byrd  learned  the  hard  way  that 
rent  controls  provide  a  cure  worse  than  the 
disease.  Yet  government  control  of  rents 
has  gained  widespread  acceptance  In  this 
country.  In  the  last  four  years,  some  200 
cities  and  coimties  have  adopted  controls, 
and  hundreds  more  are  considering  them. 

Not  long  ago,  rent  controls  were  regarded 
as  a  wartime  phenomenon,  imposed  along 
with  wage  and  price  controls  to  bloclis  profit- 
eering in  times  of  national  emergency.  But 
following  expiration  of  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration price  controls,  which  covered  hous- 
ing, there  were  immediate  pressures  on  lo- 
calities to  impose  long-term  ceilings  on 
rents.  Many  quicldy  acceded.  From  a  politi- 
cal standpoint,  it  was  not  surprising.  There 
are  far  more  renters  than  landlords.  And 
when  prices  soar,  immense  pressure  is  exert- 
ed on  government  officials  to  stop  the 
spiral.  While  restriction  of  commerce  is  usu- 
ally beyond  the  legal  reach  of  local  officials, 
they  can  enact  statutes  limiting  rents. 

Had  I  t)een  serving  on  a  city  council.  I. 
too.  could  well  have  voted  to  impose  con- 
trols. However,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  (which  re- 
views the  actions  of  Washington's  elected 
city  government),  I  conducted  a  wide-rang- 
ing investigation  into  rent  control  in  the  na- 
tion's capital.  The  facts  that  emerged  have 
had  a  profound  impact  on  my  attitudes 
toward  rent  control.  For  the  sad  truth  Is 
that  rent  controls — enacted  for  the  best  of 
motives  to  protect  middle-  and  low-income 
tenants— actually  work  against  the  very 
people  they  were  designed  to  aid. 


Washington'*  rent-control  program  has 
driven  apartment  owners,  large  and  small, 
out  of  buslnesi.  For  example,  more  than  60 
renters  lost  their  apartments  when  their 
building  was  (inverted  into  a  more  profit- 
able home  for  jthe  aged.  Recently,  a  modem 
170-unit  apartment  structure— built  less 
than  ten  yeais  ago— went  on  the  market 
with  advertising  publicly  warning  that  as  a 
residential  rental  property  it  was  not  a  good 
investment. 

Studies  estilnate  that  Washington  will 
need  more  tha^  1200  new  rental  units  each 
year  to  keep  up  with  demand.  Since  the  im- 
plementation df  rent  controls,  however,  the 
city  has  experienced  a  net  loss  in  available 
units.  Worse  ■till,  the  construction  of  pri- 
vate apartments  has  virtually  ceased.  Wash- 
ington's leading  mortgage  lender  has  public- 
ly stated  that  f  o  loans  will  be  considered  for 
apartment  development  until  there  is  an 
adequate  retufn  to  the  Investor.  Even  city 
officials  who  dnce  championed  rent  control 
now  concede  that  the  program  should  be 
phased  out.      I 

In  a  free-market  economy,  price  and 
supply  are  regfilated  by  demand.  If  prospec- 
tive tenaunts  |outnumt>er  available  apart- 
ments, rents  will  increase,  but  so,  too,  will 
investments,  brompting  more  apartment 
construction.  Ddeally,  as  the  number  of 
available  apaiiments  increases,  prices  will 
stabilize.  Convols,  however,  interfere  with 
the  law  of  sutply  and  demand.  As  George 
Stemlieb,  a  respected  housing  authority 
and  head  of  Rutgers  University's  Center  for 
Urban  Policy  feesearch,  testified  before  my 
committee:  "9/  cutting  off  the  creation  of 
new  housing,  f ou  will  have  further  housing 
squeezes.  Justifying  the  continuance  of  rent 
control.  t>ecau(e  clearly  the  housing  short- 
age will  get  woj^e.  not  better." 

The  effect  dt.  rent  control  on  apartment- 
building  maiatenance  is  also  insidious. 
Today,  instead  of  replacing  leaky  roofs, 
owners  frequently  patch  them.  Painting  has 
been  postponed  indefinitely  in  many  proj- 
ects. In  one  3J-year-old  building,  the  pipes 
are  sorely  in: need  of  replacement.  Once, 
says  the  owner,  he  would  have  replaced 
them  all.  Nowjhe  is  making  only  emergency 
repairs  because  he  Insists  that  he  can't  get 
the  rent  incsases  needed  to  make  new 
plumbing  woHhwhile.  Moreover,  with  no 
end  to  control!  in  sight,  he  questions  wheth- 
er he  should  vivest  any  substantial  sum  to 
upgrade  his  pibperty. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  the  poor  and  lower- 
Income  residents  of  apartment  buildings— 
the  very  peopfe  rent  controls  are  supposed 
to  help  most-fwho  are  the  primary  victims 
of  a  system  wfiich  provides  an  incentive  for 
decay.  (Affluent  apartment  dwellers  typical- 
ly live  in  newter  structures  valued  more  by 
owners  and  lets  dependent  on  timely  main- 
tenance.) Theiowners  of  one  development  In 
Washington  appealed  to  the  rent  commis- 
sion for  increases  to  finance  essential  roof 
repairs.  Shortly  after  the  appeal  had  been 
turned  down,  building  Inspectors  demanded 
that  a  roof  b^  repaired  and  threatened  to 
lift  the  owneis'  apartment  license  if  it  was 
not.  Result:  a  17-unit  building  was  closed;  its 
windows  wera  boarded  up  and  its  tenants 
left  to  find  pousing  elsewhere.  Declares 
Flaxie  Pinketl  head  of  a  property-manage- 
ment firm  anp  one  of  the  city's  most  pro- 
gressive citizetis:  "No  one  in  his  right  mind 
would  consider  substantial  rehabilitation  of 
a  property  in  the  city  as  long  as  this  law  is 
on  the  books. 'I 

Along  with  jcontributing  to  urban  blight, 
the  city's  itnt-control  procedures  also 
create  demoralizing  and  costly  red  tape— 
"an  adminlst^tive  nightmare."  says  the 
Washington  ^ost.  It  took  one  apartment- 
building  ownfer  six  months— and  a  good 
lawyer— to  wii  i  a  hardship  rent  increase  de- 
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not  a  single  tenant  op- 


spite  the  fact  that 

posed  his  application.  Another  modest 
apartment  Investor '  waited  more  than  two 
years  before  winning  an  emergency  Increase 
on  a  building  that  dearly  was  losing  money 
throughout  the  period.  "I  spend  more  time 
coping  with  rent  control  than  I  do  running  a 
good  apartment  building."  he  says. 

Often  "hardship  I  increases"  do  not  ap- 
proach the  actual  rise  In  owners'  costs.  In 
court  actions,  apkrtment  owners  have 
argued  that  they  st^uld  be  allowed  to  pass- 
through  unavoidab^  increases  in  operating 
contends:  "Unlimited 
mean   no   control   of 


costs.  But  the  clt! 
pass-throughs  wou 
rents  at  all." 

Even  the  act  of  n 
control  office  is  a 
ment  worker  who 
told  our  committee 
commission  on  his 


glstering  with  the  rent- 
lajor  hassle.  A  govem- 
wns  four  rental  units 
ow  he  went  to  the  rent 
nch  hour,  intending  to 
register  his  modestj  properties  quickly.  In- 
stead, he  was  given  15  pages  of  forms  which 
were  so  complex  he  ^ad  to  seek  legal  help  to 
complete  them.        i 

Those  who  want  [to  see  where  rent  con- 
trols ultimately  lead  need  only  examine  the 
exi>erience  of  New  York  City,  where  30 
years  of  rent  controls  have  had  a  devastat- 
ing effect  on  private-apartment  housing.  In 
recent  years,  aparttnents  have  been  aban- 
doned at  a  rate  of  *iore  than  25,000  a  year. 
Some  areas  whertt  handsome  apartment 
buildings  once  stood  resemble  bombed-out 
European  cities  in  tne  aftermath  of  the  war. 
True,  many  econc^ic  and  sociological  fac- 
tors have  contributed  to  the  shocking  state 
of  affairs  in  the  cit^.  But  numerous  studies 
make  clear  that  rent-control  laws  have  had 
a  major  role  in  the  decay  of  the  city's  hous- 
ing supply.  Declares  Roger  Starr,  former 
head  of  New  York  [City's  Housing  and  De- 
velopment Admlniltration:  "Rent  control 
discourages  investrbent  in  older  housing, 
hastens  the  deterick^ation  of  existing  build- 
ings and  keeps  the^  supply  permanently  in- 
adequate." 

Rent  controls  also  have  contributed  sig- 
nificantly to  New  Vork's  fiscal  crisis.  The 
city  has  lost  tens  «f  millions  of  dollars  In 
property  taxes  bemuse  of  abandonments 
and  reduced  assessinents  on  decaying  rent- 
control  properties.  I  Yet  administering  con- 
trols costs  taxpayer  more  than  $13  million 
annually. 

Throughout  my  Ipolitical  career  I  have 
worked  to  promote  decent  housing  for  poor 
and  elderly  Amerlaans.  Opposition  to  rent 
controls  is  consistent  with  this  record.  The 
Washington  Star  put  It  best  by  comparing 
such  controls  to  hard  drugs:  "Starting  is  eu- 
phoric. Trying  to  st^p  is  painful.  Continuing 
is  disaster."* 


FIRST  BUDGET  RESOLUTION 


HON.  J  lCK  HELDS 


O;'  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  ( )F  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday 


•  Mr.  FIELDS 
this    opportunit; ' 
Record  my  trun 
budget  resolution 
tive  body  has  jus ; 

While  I  voted 
substitute,  I  did 
thusiasm   and   a 
may  not  be  the 
to  cure  our  ailing 
less,  it  was  the 
from  a  list  of 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 

to    state    for    the 

sentiments  on  the 

which  this  legisla- 

approved. 

In  favor  of  the  Latta 
so  with  a  lack  of  en- 
recognition   that   it 
I^roper  tonic  necessary 
economy.  Neverthe- 
best  available  option 
unqesirable  proposals. 
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What  is  tragic,  however,  is  that  this 
body  has  once  again  denied  the  Ameri- 
can people  an  opportunity  to  balance 
the  Federal  budget  and  put  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order.  In  my  judgment, 
both  the  Latta  and  the  Jones  substi- 
tutes are  nothing  more  than  business- 
as-usual  budgets  which  fail  to  ade- 
quately address  the  issues  of  meaning- 
ful entitlement  reforms  and  record 
Federal  deficits. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  voted  no 
on  final  passage  of  this  resolution  in 
order  to  express  my  extreme  disap- 
pointment with  the  budget  choices  we 
faced  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Frankly,  it  is  incomprehensible  to 
me  that  this  body  has  not  learned  the 
economic  lessons  of  the  past  and  con- 
tinues to  go  back  to  the  tired,  old. 
failed,  and  worn-out  solution  of  in- 
creasing taxes  on  an  escalating  basis 
on  our  citizens. 

In  this  time  of  recession,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  tax  Increases  are  the  solu- 
tion to  our  long-term  economic  recov- 
ery. In  fact,  the  overwhelmingly  ma- 
jority of  historical  evidence  clearly  in- 
dicates that  higher  taxes  do  not  in- 
crease employment  nor  stimulate  eco- 
nomic growth.  Rather,  tax  increases 
exacerbate  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, low  productivity,  and  economic 
stagnation. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  recog- 
nize that  I  have  only  been  through 
this  budget  process  a  few  times  and 
that  I  am  not  as  jaded  as  some  of  my 
colleagues.  Nevertheless,  I  believe  we 
can  break  this  tragic  cycle  of  inflation, 
recession,  and  ever-increasing  taxes,  if 
we  could  only  develop  the  courage  to 
meet  our  economic  problems  head-on 
and  not  always  be  looking  over  our 
shoulder  at  the  next  election.* 


NATIONAL  NCO/PETTY  OFFICER 
WEEK 


HON.  FLOYD  SPENCE 

OP  SOUTH  CAROLINA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  names  of  131  of  my  colleagues 
were  submitteed  as  cosponsors  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  482,  which  will 
designate  the  week  beginning  June  28, 
1982,  as  National  NCO/Petty  Officers 
Week. 

The  role  our  noncommissioned  and 
petty  officers  play  in  this  Nation's  mil- 
itary structure  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance. Adm.  Thomas  B.  Heyward, 
Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  recognized 
the  Navy's  petty  officers  as  so  critical 
that  their  absence  would  prohib  ,he 
Navy's  seagoing  ability.  The  adrnf  I's 
statements  were  echoed  by  Army's 
Chief  of  Staff,  Gen.  Edward  L.  Meyer, 
who  has  recognized  the  shortage  of  ex- 
perienced noncommissioned  officers  as 
a  major  factor  in  the  "not  ready" 
status  of  many  units.  Marine  and  Air 
Force  officers  have  also  acknowledged 


the  crucial  need  to  retain  our  noncom- 
missioned officers.  The  condition  of 
our  Armed  Forces  is  dependent  on  the 
abilities  of  these  NCO  and  petty  offi- 
cers. 

A  most  difficult  burden  has  been 
placed  on  our  Armed  Forces  and  more 
specifically  our  NCO  and  petty  offi- 
cers as  a  direct  result  of  the  All-Volun- 
teer Force.  NCO's  and  petty  officers 
are  too  often  diverted  from  their  fields 
of  specialty  training  in  order  to  fulfill 
the  great  need  for  training  and  re- 
cruiting persormel  brought  on  by  the 
All-Volunteer  Force.  More  and  more 
enlisted  NCO's  and  petty  officers  have 
elected  to  leave  the  military  in  order 
to  seek  opportunities  in  the  civilian 
world,  which  the  military  has  ignored. 
The  loss  of  seasoned  personnel  contin- 
ues to  be  costly  to  the  entire  defense 
effort,  both  in  the  financial  cost  of 
training  a  new  generation  of  NCO's 
and  in  the  experience  gap  that  pre- 
vails during  this  process.  Our  Armed 
Forces  are  thus  crippled  and  left  on  an 
imeasy  foundation. 

There  are,  however,  those  dedicated 
and  patriotic  Americans  who  have  ac- 
cepted the  task  placed  upon  them. 
These  are  the  NCO's  and  petty  offi- 
cers who  deserve  to  be  recognized. 
They  are  the  proud  service  men  and 
women  whom  we  owe  so  much  and  yet 
have  given  too  little.  The  pay  in- 
creases adopted  in  1980  have  generat- 
ed continued  improvement  but  we 
must  strive  toward  a  much  more  sound 
posture  which  a  strong  NCO  ""back- 
bone" would  give  our  military. 

We  have  now  an  opportunity  to  rec- 
ognize these  determined  patriots.  Join 
with  me  in  acknowledging  their  contri- 
butions by  cosponsoring  National 
NCO/Petty  Officers  Week. 

I  respectfully  submit  the  names  of 
the  following  cosponsors: 

Albosta;  Atkinson:  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania; 
Barnard:  Beard:  Bevill:  Biaggi:  Bonior  of 
Michigan:  Mrs.  Bouquard;  Bowen;  Breaux; 
Brlnkley:  Brodhead:  Brooks;  Brown  of  Ohio; 
BroyhUl;  Burgener:  Burton.  John  L.;  Butler; 
Mrs.  Byron;  Campbell;  Chappell;  Chappie; 
Clausen;  Conte;  Corrada;  Courter;  Daniel. 
Dan;  de  la  Garza;  Derrick;  Dickinson: 
Doman  of  California;  Dougherty;  Dyson; 
Edgar:  Emery;  Evans  of  Delaware;  Evans  of 
Georgia;  Pauntroy:  Fazio. 

Findley;  Fish;  Florio;  Foglietta;  Ford  of 
Tennessee:  Forsythe:  Fowler;  Gingrich; 
Ginn;  Gonzalez;  Gregg;  Hammerschmldt: 
Hansen  of  Idaho;  Hartnett;  Hatcher; 
Hefner;  Heftel:  Hertel;  Holland;  Holt;  Hop- 
kins; Horton:  Howard;  Hoyer;  Hubbard: 
Hughes:  Hunter;  Hutto;  Hyde:  Jeffords:  Jef- 
fries: Kemp;  Kramer;  Lagomarstno;  Latta; 
LeBoutillier;  Lee:  Lent;  Livingston:  Long. 

Lott:  Lowery  of  California;  McCurdy: 
McDade;  McDonald;  McEwen;  Mattox;  Mav- 
roules:  Mazzoli;  Montgomery:  Murphy; 
Napier;  Neal;  Nichols:  Oberstar:  O'Brien; 
Parrts;  Paul;  Pepper;  Perkins:  Porter;  Price: 
QulUen;  Richmond;  Roberts  of  Kansas; 
Roberts  of  South  Dakota:  Robinson;  Roe; 
Roemer;  Shelby;  Shumway;  Skeen;  Skelton; 
Smith  of  Pennsylvania:  Spence:  Stokes: 
Stump:  Taylor:  Trible;  Wampler  Weber  of 
Ohio;  White;  Whltehurst;  Williams  of  Ohio: 
Wilson;  Winn;  Wolf:  Wolpe;  Won  Pat; 
Wright;  Wylle;  Udall  and  Philip  M.  Crane.* 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA 


HON.  PAUL  N.  McCLOSKEY,  JR. 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
whatever  may  be  the  ultimate  UJS.  po- 
sition on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty, 
the  enclosed  guest  editorial  for  Sea 
Technology  written  by  Ambassador 
Elliot  L.  Richardson  is  worthy  of 
careful  study. 

Sea  Technology 
(By  Elliot  L  Richardson) 

The  real  importance  of  the  convention  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  adopted  in  New  York  on 
April  30,  1982  cannot  be  found  either  in  the 
sum  of  its  parts  or  in  its  extraordinarily 
comprehensive  whole.  It  lies  rather  in  its 
demonstration  of  the  capacity  of  160  sover- 
eign states  to  work  out  rational  accommoda- 
tions among  vital  competing  interests.  This 
is  an  achievement  whose  significance  will 
loom  ever  larger  as  the  world  increasingly 
finds  itself  forced  to  come  to  grips  with  Its 
own  inseparability. 

For  the  United  States,  meanwhile,  the 
convention  clearly  benefits  a  large  numoer 
of  national  interests— the  mobility  of  air 
and  naval  forces,  commercial  navigation, 
fisheries,  environmental  protection,  scientif- 
ic research,  marine  mammals,  dispute  settle- 
ment, and  more.  The  clearest  such  benefit  is 
to  our  interest  in  gaining  an  alternative 
source  of  nickel,  copper,  cobalt,  and  manga- 
nese. The  convention  is  our  only  means  of 
assured  access  to  these  strategic  minerals. 

The  estimated  cost  of  a  single  deep  seat>ed 
mining  project  Is  $1.5  billion.  The  exhaus- 
tive review  initiated  by  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration soon  after  it  took  office  found  that 
if  the  United  States  were  not  a  party  to  the 
convention,  no  U.S.  miner  would  risk  the  In- 
vestment of  such  a  large  sum  under  domes- 
tic legislation;  U.S.  miners  would  choose  in- 
stead to  operate  under  the  flag  of  a  country 
that  had  joined  the  convention.  The  review 
also  concluded  that  if  the  convention 
seemed  likely  to  enter  Into  force,  reciprocal 
arrangements  outside  the  convention— a  so- 
called  "mini-treaty"— would  be  equally  unat- 
tractive to  investors.  The  General  Account- 
ing Office  has  since  disclosed  that  major  fi- 
nancial institutions  queried  by  it  would  not 
be  willing  to  lend  money  to  a  deep  seabed 
mining  venture  sanctioned  only  by  recipro- 
cal legislation. 

If.  as  we  insist,  deep  seabed  mining  is  a 
high-seas  freedom,  why  should  there  be  this 
reluctance  to  Invest?  The  answer  comes  in 
two  parts.  First,  to  have  a  reasonable 
chance  for  a  profitable  return  on  its  invest- 
ment, a  deep  seabed  miner  must  have  a 
secure  legal  right  to  exploit  a  defined  area 
of  the  seabed  good  for  at  least  20  years.  It  is 
not  enough  for  this  right  to  be  respected  by 
the  nationals  of  the  few  other  countries 
that  have  entered  into  a  "reciprocating 
states  regime."  The  seabed  mining  states 
concede  that  states  not  belonging  to  the  re- 
ciprocal regime  would  not  be  required  to  re- 
spect it.  Thus,  even  if  it  were  generally  rec- 
ognized that  deep  seabed  mining  is  a  high- 
seas  freedom,  it  would  be  useless  as  the 
legal  foundation  for  Investment. 

Second,  only  a  few  leading  Industrial 
countries  in  fact  share  the  view  that  deep 
seabed  mining  is  a  high-seas  freedom.  Those 
same  countries  have  accepted  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  International  Court  of  Justice. 
Despite  their  view  of  the  law,  there  would 
be  the  ever-present  risk  (perhaps  the  likeli- 
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hood)  that  the  Court  will  eventually  declare 
illegal  any  deep  seabed  minlns  activity  that 
doea  not  conform  with  the  convention. 

Understanding  this,  the  deep  seabed 
mining  industry's  most  responsible  members 
have  always  wanted  a  univetial  treaty  to 
serve  as  the  legal  framework  for  their 
future  operations.  Their  efforts  have  been 
directed  not  at  scuttling  the  convention,  but 
at  improving  it  Following  the  substantial 
gains  made  in  191S-90,  the  United  States 
won  a  number  of  additional  concessions  this 
year.  By  far  the  most  important  are  the  pre- 
paratory investment  protection  (PIP)  provi- 
sions. These  would  give  the  V£.  companies 
that  have  pioneered  In  developing  deep 
seabed  mining  technology  assured  access  to 
a  specific  mlnesite  of  up  to  150.000  square 
kflometen  on  a  basis  meeting  substantially 
all  the  concerns  set  forth  by  President 
Reagan  in  his  statement  of  January  29. 
1983.  The  United  SUtes  also  won  the  explic- 
it guarantee  of  a  permanent  seat  on  the 
Council,  the  Authority's  principal  governing 
body,  and  some  improvement  in  the  review 
conference  provisions.  Had  our  negotiating 
strategy  been  directed  solely  toward  obtain- 
ing the  best  possible  treaty  and  not  distort- 
ed by  ideological  pressures,  we  could  have 
gained  additional  Improvements  as  well,  par- 
ticularly in  the  technology  transfer  provi- 
sions. 

Though  less  good  than  it  might  have  been 
and  far  from  perfect,  the  result  is  not  un- 
worlcable.  Depending  upon  metal  price  pros- 
pects, the  deep  seabed  mining  companies  be- 
longing to  other  Western  industrial  coun- 
tries would  be  willing  to  operate  imder  it, 
and  they  will  have  the  encouragement  of 
their  governments  In  doing  so. 

It  follows  that  the  U.S.  national  Interest 
in  access  to  strategic  minerals  demands  our 
participation  in  the  convention.  It  would  be 
ironical— pathetic.  Indeed— if  the  subordina- 
tion of  that  Interest  to  ideological  purity 
forced  us  to  hand  over  the  control  of  deep 
seabed  minerals  to  our  industrial  competi- 
tors. The  delegation's  negative  vote  on 
adoption  of  the  convention  was  self-defeat- 
ing. It  is  not  too  late  to  seek  an  outcome 
that  better  serves  the  security  and  economy 
of  the  United  States.* 


past  month  bUt  someone  forgot  to  tell  the 
grocers  in  our  area  to  reduce  prices.  In  fact, 
prices  have  Increased  at  our  local  grocery 
stores  as  oldet  people  are  unable  to  go  into 
Paducah  or  #ther  towns  that  have  chain 
stores  that  d^  sell  at  a  reduced  price.  Our 
house  paymeiit  has  not  changed,  instead 
the  interest  rtte  Increased  on  the  loan.  Our 
fuel  bill  doubled  this  January  and  February 
over  what  it  was  a  year  ago.  The  gas  and 
electrical  con^panles  l>oth  seem  to  have  a 
free  hand  at  raising  the  rates  to  suit  them- 
selves due  to  Congressional  approval.  Medi- 
cal care  is  out  of  range.  Fortunately  we  have 
some  insurance  coverage,  but  the  premiums 
are  increasing  to  such  a  degree  that  we  may 
l>e  forced  to  cancel  the  policies. 

Since  the  s^or  adult,  retired  and  broken 
in  health,  dote  not  have  the  clout  to  auto- 
matically increase  his  benefits  as  the  U.S. 
congressman  did  to  increase  their  salaries 
and  to  pass  the  $75  per  day  living  expense, 
it  is  up  to  yo|i,  our  elected  representative— 
our  voice  in  ft^ashlngton— to  protect  us  at 
all  cost.  I 

It  was  quiteia  Joke  that  when  Mr.  Haig  got 
ready  to  go  oti  his  first  peace  mission,  there 
were  no  plELties  available  to  fly  him  to 
London  and  Argentina  t>ecause  the  con- 
gressmen had  checked  them  out  for  "fact 
finding  missions  over  the  Easter  recess."  We 
may  have  gralr  hair  and  wrinides,  but  we  are 
neither  dumb  or  stupid  when  it  comes  to 
what  is  happening  in  Washington.  So.  get 
with  it  and  s4e  that  those  of  us  who  weath- 
ered the  Depression,  fought  World  War  II 
and  Korea,  attd  worked  to  educate  ourselves 
and  provide  tor  old  age.  are  actually  taken 
care  of.  We  <i>  not  need  to  go  to  war  again, 
or  to  give  a^y  billions  to  other  countries 
when  our  ow|i  citizens  are  suffering,  since 
many  are  Worried  sick  over  what  will 
happen  if  Sodal  Security  is  depleted. 
Yours  tfuly, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  B.  Riley.* 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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COLA  MUST  BE  PRESERVED 


HON.  CARROU  HUBBARD,  JR. 

OP  kxhtuckt 

VH  TtOE  HODSX  OF  RZPRCSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  10,  1982 

•  Bfr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  my  constituents  have  written  me 
lately  expressing  their  concerns  about 
proposals  to  reduce  or  delay  the  cost- 
of-living  increases  for  social  security 
and  Federal  retirement  recipients.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  A.  B.  RUey  of  LaCenter,  Ky., 
have  written  me  a  perceptive  letter  on 
this  issue.  I  believe  the  letter  from 
these  constituents  is  one  which  should 
be  shared  with  my  colleagues  and  I 
wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  The  letter 
follows: 

Dkak  CoKGSxssiCAK  HtmBARs:  We  are 
greatly  disturbed  by  the  attitude  -  >mg 
Congressional  leaders  to  drastically  .educe 
the  annual  cost-of-living  adjustment  for  mil- 
lions of  retirees  receiving  benefits  from  the 
Social  Security  and  federal  retirement  pro- 


Prom  experience,  we  Imow  that  older 
people  are  having  increased  difficulty  in 
meeting  their  living  expenses.  Food  is  sup- 
posed to  have  t>een  a  few  cents  cheaper  this 


LAW  Op  THE  SEA  TREATY 
REPORT 


HdN.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HAUSE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  submit 
for  the  rec(^rd  the  conclusions  of  a  21- 
page  report  and  update  on  the  United 
Nations  La)Bv  of  the  Sea  Conference 
(UNCLOS  III).  This  report  is  part  of  a 
larger  project,  the  United  States  as- 
sessment project,  being  carried  on  by 
the  Herittige  Foundation.  Mr.  Ed 
Feulner  and  his  associates  at  the  foun- 
dation deaerve  the  thanks  of  all 
Americans  tor  the  work  they  carry  out 
in  general,  and  for  this  much-needed 
project  in  ptuticular. 

In  that  line,  I  also  submit  an  article 
from  a  retxnt  issue  of  the  American 
Legion  magazine  upon  the  subject  of 
the  United  Nations.  As  the  author,  Mr. 
Clarke,  not£d,  many  Americans  are  to- 
tally fed  up  with  billions  of  their  tax 
dollars  bel^g  used  to  support  an  orga- 
nization that  is  vehemently  anti- 
American.  f.  add  my  personal  praises 
for  the  extraordinary  job  our  U.N. 
Ambassador.  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick.  is 
doing  in  representing  this  Nation.  Her 
remarks  and  conduct  serve  the  inter- 
ests of  her  Nation  better  than  those  of 
any  past  Ambassador  simply  because 


they  represent  toe  reality  of  the  world 
in  which  we  must  live.  I  cannot  say 
enough  to  expr^  to  her  my  personal 
gratitude. 

I  commend  bo^h  these  inserts  to  my 
colleagues. 

COllCLUSIOH 

Given  the  refusal  of  many  delegates  to 
UNCLOS  III,  partinilarly  among  the  devel- 
oping nations,  to  negotiate  in  earnest 
toward  fulfilling  tiie  six  objectives  of  the 
Reagan  Administrition,  the  decision  of  the 
U.S.  Delegation  not  to  approve  the  Sea  Law 
Treaty  is  Justified.  It  should  be  supported 
not  only  by  thole  who  had  urged  the 
Reagan  Administration  to  reconsider  the  di- 
rection of  the  negotiations  during  the  past 
decade,  but  also  by  those  concerned  with 
maintaining  freedom  to  transit  and  explore 
the  oceans  and  toi  develop  the  oceans'  re- 
sources. For  thefle  groups,  and  for  the 
Reagan  Administration  Itself,  however,  sev- 
eral immediate,  challenging  tasks  remain. 
Among  them:  j 

Demonstrating  Clear  support  for  the 
rationale  and  decision  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion to  cast  a  ne^tive  vote  on  the  Draft 
Commission;  I 

Demonstrating  io  the  American  public 
and  to  the  rest  of  the  world  community 
through  all  available  media  why  approving 
the  treaty  in  its  present  form  fails  to  serve 
the  best  interests  of  either  the  U.S.  or  the 
developing  nations; 

Presenting  equally  clear  reasoning,  based 
on  the  above,  why!  the  U.S.  should  not  sign 
the  treaty,  and  way  the  Senate  should  not 
ratify  it;  1 

Demonstrating  tihat  both  the  ideological 
and  practical  objections  to  the  Draft  Con- 
vention are  shared  by  a  large,  diverse  body 
of  public  and  private  Interest  groups,  politi- 
cians, businessmen,  and  concerned  citizens, 
and  that  these  objections  wiU  neither  dimin- 
ish nor  disappear  With  a  change  in  the  polit- 
ical power  structune  in  Washington: 

Stressing  the  vrtillingness  of  the  United 
States  to  enter  int^  reciprocal  arrangements 
with  its  allies  and  with  any  other  nation 
who  wishes  to  cooperate  in  acknowledging 
mutual  recognitioD  of  claims  and  ensuring  a 
market  approach  to  the  mining  of  minerals 
within  the  seabed,  i 

In  summary,  tha  main  philosophical  argu- 
ment against  the  (urrent  Draft  Convention 
of  the  Sea  Law  tr^ty  Is  that  it  is  based  on 
the  concept  of  property  that  the  seabed  is 
the  "Common  HeiHtage  of  Mankind,"  which 
is  antithetical  to  the  American  belief  that 
property  ownership  devolves  on  those  who 
take  risks  to  Identify  natural  resources  and 
mix  their  labor  With  them.  Secondly,  the 
concept  of  the  "Cbmmon  Heritage  of  Man- 
kind" has  been  us^d  by  the  U.N.'s  0-77  as  a 
vehicle  to  establisii  the  "New  International 
Economic  Order,'!  a  massive  redistribution 
of  wealth  from  the  developed  to  the  unde- 
veloped nations  df  the  world.  Such  direct 
transfer  of  wealth]  and  resources  is  certainly 
not  in  the  l>est  Interests  of  the  United 
States  or  its  indivtrlal  allies,  nor  would  it 
ultimately  ttenefit  those  nations  who  seek  It. 
The  NIEO  has  already  been  identified  as 
antithetical  to  the  long-term  goal  of  improv- 
ing the  social  anc)  economic  ills  within  the 
Third  World.  Th0  Reagan  Administration 
has  proposed  more  workable  solutions  that 
would  rely  on  sdlf-sufflciency,  supply-side 
economics,  and  '  bottom-up"  development 
initiatives. 
From  the  practical  point  of  view,  the  cur- 
Sea  Law  Ireaty  is  objec- 
its  anti-production  bias 
would  restrict  the  world  supply  of  minerals 
and  U.S.  access  tx>  strategic  minerals:  and 
because  it  contain^  concessions  to  the  devel- 


rent  draft  of  the 
tionable   because 


oping  nations  that  would  create  a  disastrous 
precedent  for  future  international  negotia- 
tions. 

Finally,  since  pU  maritime  states  already 
enjoy  through  accepted  international  law 
the  privileges  that  would  supposedly  be 
granted  in  the  non-seabed  articles  of  the 
treaty,  it  offers  no  additional  benefits  to  its 
potential  signatories.  In  certain  Instances, 
the  nonseabed  articles  may  demand  that 
the  major  maritime  states  give  up  much  of 
what  they  now  enjoy  in  such  areas  as  fisher- 
ies management. 

For  these  many  practical  and  philosophi- 
cal reasons,  the  United  States  should  refuse 
to  become  a  signatory  of  the  Draft  Conven- 
tion of  the  Sea  Law  treaty  as  it  now  stands, 
and  should  actively  seek  an  alternative 
regime  that  would  allow,  in  cooperation 
with  other  nations,  true  freedom  of  access 
to  the  sea  and  its  many  valuable  resources. 
Roger  A.  Brooks, 

United  Nations 
Aueument  Project 

Battunc  Back  at  the  U.N. 
(By  PhUip  C.  Clarke) 

The  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, Jeane  J.  Klrkpatridc.  was  more  than 
indignant.  She  was  outraged. 

In  September,  the  heads  of  93  Third 
World  delegations  meeting  at  U.N.  head- 
quarters in  New  York  City  had  Issued  a 
communique  accusing  the  United  States  of 
almost  every  international  crime  conceiv- 
able. We  were  proclaimed  guilty  of,  among 
other  things,  causing  a  new  arms  race,  ex- 
ploiting the  world's  poorer  nations,  under- 
mining the  rights  of  the  Palestinians,  com- 
mitting aggression  against  Libya,  supporting 
mUitant  Zionism,  destabilizing  Cuba,  Nicara- 
gua and  Grenada,  and  maintaining  colonial 
rule  in  Puerto  Rico. 

While  assailing  the  United  States  as  the 
primary  threat  to  world  peace  and  stability, 
the  21 -page  tirade  failed  even  to  mention 
the  Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

"Enough  is  enough!'  exploded  the  U.S. 
Ambassador.  Without  waiting  for  Washing- 
ton, she  fired  off  nearly  identical  letters  to 
60  of  the  Third  Worlders  normally  consid- 
ered neutral  or,  at  least,  not  hostile. 

"Your  Excellency,"  the  letters  began,  "I 
think  you  no  more  believe  these  base  lies 
and  malicious  attacks  upon  the  good  name 
of  the  United  States  than  I  do.  and  I  do  not 
lielieve  they  are  an  accurate  reflection  of 
your  government's  outlook.  And  yet,  what 
are  we  to  think  when  your  government  joins 
in  such  vile,  absurd  and  erroneous  charges, 
for  that  is  what  you  have  done  in  failing  to 
disassociate  yourself  from  them?"  She 
closed  by  saying,  "I  would  very  much  appre- 
ciate hearing  from  you." 

The  letters  hit  the  plush-carpeted  lounges 
and  corridors  of  the  U.N.  like  a  bombshell. 
Some  of  the  more  committed  anti-Ameri- 
cans, accustomed  to  insulting  the  U.S.  with 
impunity,  were  shocked  and  infuriated. 
Others  deplored  what  they  saw  as  a  resort 
to  "undiplomatic  rhetoric"  reminiscent  of 
the  Cold  War.  But  about  a  third  of  the  re- 
cipients reacted  with  embarrassment,  offer- 
ing a  variety  of  excuses.  A  few  lamely  con- 
fessed they  hadn't  really  examined  the  doc- 
ument. Significantly,  more  than  half  of  the 
signers  promised  to  disassociate  themselves 
from  the  virulent  anti-U.S.  diatribe. 

Did  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick's  blunt  back 
talk  do  any  real  and  lasting  good?  In  an  in- 
terview with  The  American  Legion  Maga- 
zine, the  feisty,  55-year-oId  political  science- 
professor-tumed-diplomat  said  she's  certain 
that  many  Third  World  delegates  will  now 
think  twice  before  automatically  signing  ev- 
erjrthlng  handed  down  by  extremist  leaders 
of  the  NAM,  acronym  for  the  U.N.'s  influen- 


tial and  free-wheeling  Non-Aligned  Move- 
ment. "The  letter  also  helped  encourage  our 
good  friends  to  work  a  little  harder  for  more 
balance,"  said  the  Ambassador. 

Klrkpatrick  also  had  an  answer  for  a  tra- 
dition-minded colleague  who  suggested  it 
was  "demeaning"  for  the  U.S.,  a  superpow- 
er, to  respond  to  the  provocations  of  lesser 
nations.  "A  dog,"  he  tut-tutted  "does  not 
fight  with  a  chicken. "  Snapped  the  Ambas- 
sador: "Yes,  but  what  if  the  dog  la  being 
pecked  at  by  93  chickens?" 

In  the  157-member  U.N.,  in  fact,  most  del- 
egations behave  as  part  of  a  pack,  voting  not 
necessarily  their  consciences  or  even  in 
their  nations'  best  interests,  but  as  meml>er8 
of  a  political,  geographical  or  ethnic  bloc. 
Overlapping  all  is  the  largest  and  most  disci- 
plined bloc,  the  Non-Allgned  Movement. 
Founded  20  years  ago  on  the  initiative  of 
Third  World  leaders  Tito,  Nehru  and 
Nasser,  to  offset  the  U.N.'s  preoccupation 
with  East- West  rivalries,  the  NAM  has  since 
grown  to  embrace  all  African  and  Arab 
states,  most  of  the  Asian  nations  and  a 
small  but  increasing  number  of  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Without  exaggeration,  what- 
ever NAM  wants  in  the  U.N.,  NAM  geU.  And 
what  it  gets  is  usually  what  Moscow  wants, 
particularly  now  that  NAM's  chairman  is 
Communist  Cuba's  Foreign  Minister,  Isidore 
Malmlerca  Peoll. 

During  the  Carter  Administration,  U.N. 
Ambassador  Andrew  Young  worked  closely 
with  Third  World  delegations,  particularly 
with  the  African  "front  line"  states  in  their 
opposition  to  South  Africa  and  former, 
white-ruled  Rhodesia  (now  Marxist-ruled 
Zimbabwe).  Since  then,  the  U.S.  has  shied 
away  from  playing  bloc  politics  and  now 
usually  finds  itself  alone  and  isolated— a 
splinter  of  one  without  a  party.  Even  the 
West  European  group  of  "10,"  including 
loyal  members  of  NATO,  often  deserts  the 
United  States  in  the  U.N.,  preferring  to 
"play  chicken"  and  alistaln  on  many  contro- 
versial votes  rather  than  risk  the  wrath  of 
the  non-aligned  majority. 

American  diplomats  recount  with  wry 
amusement  how  the  deiegates  of  some 
friendly  allies  often  blithely  vote  with  the 
majority  against  the  U.S.,  and  then  later 
apologize  over  cocktails,  saying:  "Sorry,  old 
chap.  We  really  didn't  mean  it,  but  you 
Itnow  how  it  is." 

Former  U.N.  Ambassador  Daniel  Patrick 
Moynihan,  now  the  Democratic  Senator 
from  New  York,  once  remarked  that  the 
U.S.  was  "frequently  reduced  to  voting  in  a 
bloc  which,  with  variations,  consisted  of 
ourselves,  Chile  and  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic." Since  then,  says  Jeane  Klrkpatrick,  "we 
seem  to  have  lost  Chile  and  the  Dominican 
Republic. 

"What  we  really  have  in  the  UJJ.,"  says 
Ambassador  Kirkpatriclt,  "is  a  kind  of 
'silent  majority.'  The  moderates  don't  speak 
up,  so  the  radicals  dominate  on  the  side  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  a  consequence,  the  So- 
viets emerge  the  winners." 

Yet,  despite  deliberate  attempts  by  adver- 
saries to  humiliate  the  U.S..  Klrkpatrick 
denies  any  intention  to  be  confrontational 
toward  the  nonaligneds.  "We  try  very  hard 
to  cultivate  good  relations  with  the  llilrd 
World,"  she  says.  "The  only  time  we  engage 
in  verbal  attacks  is  when  we  are  first  at- 
tacked. And  we  think  it's  entirely  appropri- 
ate to  respond  instead  of  simply  suffering  in 
silence." 

In  one  instance.  Mrs.  Klrkpatrick  exer- 
cised her  right  of  reply  in  the  U.N.  after  an 
Ethiopian  delegate  charged  the  U.S.  with 
"spearheading"  an  imperialist  effort  to  "re- 
verse national  lil>eration  and  social  emanci- 
pation in  Southern  Africa."  Warning  the 
U.S.  "cannot  sit  by  quietly  when  the  Big  Lie 
echoes  here."  she  branded  the  accusation 


"an  extreme  example  of  the  Orwelllan  in- 
version of  truth."  She  then  proceeded  to 
list,  in  documental  detail,  a  catalog  of  atroc- 
ities committed  by  Ethiopia's  Marxist 
regime  against  its  own  and  neighboring  peo- 
ples. Example:  30,000  political  executions  in 
Ethiopia  in  the  past  four  years. 

Regardless  of  whether  she's  winning 
friends  and  influencing  people  at  the  VM., 
Ambassador  Klrkpatrick  is  gaining  strong 
support  in  Congress  and  among  the  Ameri- 
can public.  Both  houses  of  Congress  are  on 
record— the  Senate  by  an  88  to  0  vote— in 
favor  of  withholding  U.S.  aid  to  countries 
that  continue  to  side  with  the  "hate  Amer- 
ica" cabal. 

Her  no-nonsense  attitude  was  in  sharp  evi- 
dence during  the  debate  early  this  year  on 
Israel's  alleged  annexation  of  the  Golan 
Heights,  conquered  from  Syria  in  the  June 
1067  Arab-Israeli  war.  The  Ambassador 
chastised  the  15-member  Security  Council 
for  "unleashing  a  tide  of  invective"  against 
Israel  and  the  U.S.,  and  for  talldng  loudly  of 
aggression  and  popular  will  without  even 
considering  "the  massive,  brutal  repression 
of  the  people  of  Poland." 

"What  an  extraordinary  institution  this 
is,"  she  admonished,  peering  in  her  profes- 
sorial manner  over  horn-rimmed  glasses  at 
the  uneasy  male  delegates.  "It  has  tieen  a 
month  since  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
in  Poland,  and  yet  there  has  been  no  men- 
tion here  of  the  violation  of  Poland's  human 
rights  (or)  the  violations  of  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  Helsinki  Declaration  and  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
that  have  occurred  in  Poland." 

By  all  indications,  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  Americans  are  fed  up  with  shelling 
out  25  percent  of  the  UJf.'s  budget  to  sup- 
port an  organization  that  seems  to  spend  a 
majority  of  its  time  "spitting  in  Uncle  Sam's 
face,"  to  quote  one  scornful  cynic.  Adding 
injury  to  insult,  the  United  States'  contribu- 
tion is  nearly  double  that  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Japan  combined,  and  more  than 
three  times  West  Germany's  share. 

Americans  also  grumble  over  what  they 
regard  as  the  U.N.'s  lavish  life  style  and  un- 
reasonably high  salaries.  The  U.N.  Secre- 
tary General,  for  example,  receives  $158,340 
a  year,  tax  free,  plus  a  $22,500  "hospitality 
allowance."  Since  the  U.N.  began  operations 
in  1946,  until  permanent  headquarters  were 
completed  in  1952,  the  United  States  poured 
at  least  $10  billion  into  the  world  body.  And 
this  figure  doesn't  include  the  $8.5  million 
donated  by  John  D.  Rockefeller,  Jr..  for  the 
18-acre  headquarters  site  in  midtown  Man- 
hattan and  the  $67  million  interest-free 
loan  from  the  United  States  for  the  U.N.'s 
complex  of  majestic  buildings. 

The  specific  questions  Americans  are 
asking  with  growing  irritation  are:  What,  if 
anything,  are  we  getting  out  of  the  U.N.?  Is 
it  worth  all  the  money  and  the  abuse  we 
endure? 

Few  Americans,  however  idealistic,  still 
entertain  the  lofty  hopes  of  the  U.N.'s 
founders  or  believe  that  its  members  honor 
the  charter's  admonition  "to  practice  toler- 
ance and  live  together  with  one  another  as 
good  neighbors  *  *  *."  Even  a  majority  of 
the  U.N.'s  own  diplomats,  in  an  in-house 
siu^ey,  were  found  to  be  disillusioned  with 
the  organization. 

Optimism  ran  high  when,  as  World  War  n 
was  nearing  its  end  in  1945.  the  representa- 
tives of  51  U.N.  charter  members— including 
the  U.S..  Britain.  France.  China  and  the 
USSR,  as  the  veto-empowered  Big  Five- 
converged  on  San  Francisco's  Civic  Opera 
House  to  create  this  bold  new  instrument 
"to  save  succeeding  generations  from  the 
scourge  of  war." 
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To  allay  Joseph  Stalin's  suBpicions  of 
being  outmaneuvered  by  the  U.N.'s  initial 
Western  majority,  the  U.S.  and  its  allies 
•greed  to  give  the  Soviet  Union  not  one.  but 
three  voting  memberships— the  USSR.  Bye- 
lorussia and  the  Ukrainian  S.S.R.  This  con- 
trived Soviet  advantage  remains,  even 
though  the  Soviet  bloc  and  its  supporters  in 
the  Third  World  now  easily  outvote  the 
West  on  most  major  issues. 

Post  War  tensions  between  East  and  West 
soon  were  reflected  in  the  arena  of  the 
United  Nations  itself.  At  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  in  Paris  in  1948.  Eleanor  Roose- 
velt argued  long  and  bitterly  with  a  Soviet 
professor  before  the  Assembly  approved  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights. 
Open  to  varying  interpretations,  it  has  had 
little  relevance  to  the  real  world.  In  1960, 
Russia's  Nikita  Khrushchev  created  a  spec- 
tacle at  an  Assembly  session  in  New  York  by 
banging  his  shoe  on  a  desk.  Cuba's  Fidel 
Castro  added  ridicule  by  plucking  chickens 
in  a  Manhattan  hotel  lobby  and  preaching 
revolution  to  crowds  in  Harlem. 

The  19608  saw  the  PLO's  Yassar  Arafat,  a 
pistol  bulging  beneath  his  robes,  flailing 
away  at  Israel  and  the  U.S.  from  the  Assem- 
bly's rostrum.  And  when  Nationalist  China, 
one  of  the  original  Big  Five,  was  booted  out 
of  the  U.N.  and  its  seat  awarded  to  Peking, 
Third  World  delegates  cheered  and  dainced 
in  the  aisles. 

As  Secretary  of  State  Dean  Acheson  once 
remarked:  "The  U.N.  was  oversold  to  the 
American  people  from  the  very  beginning. 
Its  charter  was  depicted  as  a  lUnd  of  Holy 
Writ." 

No  longer.  A  March  1981  Roper  Poll  indi- 
cated that  only  10  percent  of  the  American 
public  believe  the  U.N.  has  been  "highly  ef- 
fective." Yet,  even  the  U.N.'s  most  consist- 
ent detractors  concede  that  some  good  has 
been  done.  A  U.N.  high  point  came  in  1950 
when  President  Truman  got  the  Security 
Council  to  come  to  South  Korea's  defense 
•  after  it  was  invaded  by  North  Korea.  This 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  a  few  days  earlier 
the  Soviet  delegate  had  staged  one  of  his  pe- 
riodic walkouts  and,  thus,  wasn't  on  hand  to 
veto  the  Korean  su;tion.  Although  American 
forces  did  most  of  the  fighting  and  dying.  15 
other  nations  sent  at  least  token  contin- 
gents, and  41  countries  sent  supplies.  And, 
the  "bottom  line,"  South  Korea  was  saved. 

Over  the  years,  other  U.N.  peace-keeping 
forces  have  managed,  more  or  less,  to  keep 
occasional  brushflres  from  getting  out  of 
control,  notably  in  the  Congo  in  1960  and  in 
the  India-Pakistan  conflict  in  1965.  In  their 
largest  operations,  U.N.  forces  have  main- 
tained uneasy  truces  between  wars  in  the 
Middle  East,  losing  34  men  killed  and  110 
wounded  in  southern  Letumon  since  1978. 
Moves  are  now  under  way  to  increase  the 
11-nation  U.N.  contingent  in  that  explosive 
region  from  6,000  to  7.000  troops. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  some  critics 
contend  that  the  U.N.'s  presence  has  pre- 
vented any  real  settlement  between  the  an- 
tagonists. Whatever  the  case,  there's  gener- 
al agreement  that  some  of  the  U.N.'s  "spe- 
cialized agencies"  have  proved  useful,  espe- 
cially in  providing  technical  assistance  to 
the  underdeveloped,  and  humanitarian  aid 
to  the  hungry  and  homeless. 

After  viaiting  U.N  refugee  camps  in  Thai- 
land and  Pakistan  last  year.  Ambassador 
Kirkpatrick  had  high  praise  for  the  Office 
of  the  High  Commlssoner  for  Refugees, 
winner  of  Nobel  Peace  Prizes  in  1954  and 
1981.  Operating  out  of  Geneva  with  a  staff 
of  about  1,000- -small  by  U.N.  standards— 
the  agency  has  cared  for  millions  of  the 
world's  displaced  for  more  than  30  years. 

Other  U.N.  agencies,  however,  have  been 
almost  as  politicized  as  the  General  Assem- 
bly itself.  In  recent  months,  only  the  threat 
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of  a  cutoff  of  U.S.  funds  has  slowed  efforts 
by  the  U.N.  E<lucational.  Scientific  and  Cul- 
tural Organization  (UNESCO)  to  Impose 
what's  called  a  "New  World  Information 
Order."  or  NW|0.  Under  leftist  domination. 
NWIO  could  le*ul  to  the  licensing  of  journal- 
ists and  censorship  of  world  information. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  believes  the 
United  States  bas.  in  her  words,  "acquiesced 
in  the  perverdon  of  a  good  many  of  the 
U.N.  agencies  and  activities  by  failing  to 
object  as  vigorously  as  we  should  have,  or  to 
demonstrate  oiir  unhappiness,  for  example, 
by  withholding  funds."  She  cites  such  agen- 
cies as  the  Intsnational  Labor  Organization 
(ILO),  the  UJJ.  Environmental  Program.' 
and  the  Decade  of  the  Women's  Conference 
as  among  the  ggencies  that  had  been  trans- 
formed into  rtatforms  for  anti-U.S.  dema- 
goguery.  i 

U.S.  policymakers  are  increasingly  con- 
cerned, for  example,  over  a  U.N.-  sponsored 
scheme  known  as  the  "New  International 
Economic  Order,"  or  NIEO.  NIEO  is  based 
on  the  premis4  that  the  industrialized  West- 
em  nations  atfc  largely  responsible  for  the 
poverty  of  the  i  less  developed  countries  and, 
therefore,  are  obligated  to  solve  their  prob- 
lems. NIEO's  backers,  comprising  a  solid 
majority  of  UJ^.  members,  have  devised  a 
plan  for  "global  negotiations"  to  tushieve 
their  objectives.  Kirkpatrick  says  that  by 
eliminating  e(|jnomic  freedom.  NIEO  and 
"global  negotiations"  are  "recipes  for  fail- 
ure." I 

Less  knownj  but  equally  alarming,  is  a 
U.N.  agreement  for  an  international  regime 
to  govern  the  Exploration  and  development 
of  resources  on  the  moon  and  elsewhere  in 
outer  space.  Again,  the  less-developed  na- 
tions would  nave  the  biggest  voice.  The 
U.S.,  for  obvious  reasons,  has  refused  to  en- 
dorse this  schefcae. 

Last  Deceml)er.  the  General  Assembly  in- 
structed the  "Centre  on  Transnational  Cor- 
porations," another  U.N.  spinoff,  to  prepare 
a  register  of  pfofits  made  predominantly  by 
Western  busiqess  interests  in  areas  under 
"colonial  domkiation."  And  the  U.N.'s.  new 
Secretary  General,  Javier  Perez  de  Cuellar, 
has  called  for  accelerated  "global  negotia- 
tions between!  North  and  South"  (i.e.,  the 
developed  ana  the  under-developed  na- 
tions), with  tne  purpose  of  redistributing 
wealth  and  "sAcial  well  being"  to  the  latter. 

Another  source  of  continuing  controversy 
involves  the  d^ersion  of  U.N.  funds  to  what 
most  Western!  members  regard  as  terrorist 
organizations. ,  According  to  statistical  rec- 
ords, a  numb^  of  U.N.  agencies  have  been 
helping  to  fiaance  the  Marxist-dominated 
South  West  Africa  People's  Organization 
(SWAPO).  which  has  been  waging  a  guerril- 
la war  for  several  years  in  mineral-rich  Na- 
mibia, formerly  mandated  to  South  Africa. 
One  such  agency,  the  U.N.  Development 
Program  (UN-DP),  has  provided  SWAPO 
with  at  least  $185,000  for  "education  and 
training."  and  the  General  Assembly  has 
formerly  granted  the  guerrilla  group  recog- 
nition as  the  "sole  legal  representative  of 
the  Namibiaa  people."  Nonetheless,  the 
U.S.  and  othet  Western  powers  are  pushing 
an  independaice  plan  aimed  at  a  more 
peaceful  and  democratic  solution. 

Beyond  all,  there's  the  nagging  worry  that 
the  Soviets  and  their  Communist  partners 
are  mailing  even  greater  use  of  the  U.N.  as  a 
giant  spy  neat  to  steal  our  secrets  and  to 
plot  terrorism  against  our  free  institutions 
and  leaders.  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick  told 
the  American  Legion  Magazine  that  "every- 
one knows  there  is  a  large  surveillance  and 
espionage  activity,  including  electronics, 
going  on  hera  But  the  FBI  and  other  secu- 
rity agencies  Of  ours  are  absolutely  keeping 
an  eye  on  thi4" 
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As  for  our  Amtiasstdor,  she  means  to  keep 
a  closer  than  ever  w^tch  over  any  and  all  at- 
tempts at  the  U.N.  i  to  run  roughshod  over 
American  principlesjand  interests.  "It  seems 
to  me."  she  said,  "that  what  we  have  to  do  is 
hang  in  and  engag^  in  dialogue  and  keep 
looking  at  the  evidefice  .  .  .  and  keep  trying 
le  toward  it.  and  not 
if,  in  fact,  we  stand 
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work."  I 

Furthermore,  Kirkpatrick  intends  to  keep 
pressing  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  Commu- 
nist crackdown  in  Poland,  first  in  the  U.N.'s 
Human  Rights  Contnission  and  later  in  the 
General  Assembly.  And  the  U.N.  will  be 
hearing  more  U.S.  evidence  of  the  Soviet- 
sponsored  use  of  '^yellow  rain,"  or  myco- 
toxin  poisons,  agaiinst  defenseless  popula- 
tions in  Laos,  Cambodia  and  Afghanistan. 
Not  surprising,  a  Il.N.  fact-finding  mission 
to  Southeast  Asia  last  year,  headed  by  a 
Soviet  official,  failqd  to  reach  a  conclusion 
on  the  "yellow  rain"!  charges. 

With  the  U.N.'s  blocs  stacked  against  the 
U.S.,  isn't  a  fair  desu  out  of  the  question? 

"Not  necessarily.'*  says  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick. "In  January  1980.  we  were  joined 
by  103  countries  ini  condemning  the  Soviet 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  while  only  18  voted 
on  the  Soviet  side.  Eleven  months  later,  the 
vote  against  the  Sotiets  was  111  to  22."  The 
General  Assembly  ialso  voted  to  condemn 
Iran's  seizure  of  U.S.  hostages  in  1979. 

At  the  same  time,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  readi- 
ly concedes  that  t^e  U.S.  cannot  expect  a 
realignment  in  the  p.N.  any  time  soon.  Still 
awaiting  possible  further  action  is  a  Soviet- 
supported  resoluticwi.  adopted  last  year  by 
the  U.N.  Special  Committee  on  Decoloniza- 
tion, condemning  the  U.S.  for  allegedly  per- 
petuating "colonial  rule"  over  Puerto  Rico. 

Yet.  the  Ambassidor  professes  no  great 
surprise  or  concert  at  "the  failure  of  the 
U.N.  to  ensure  peac  e  in  a  world  of  fractious 
people.  I  am  more  trathered,"  she  said,  "by 
the  possibility  that  the  U.N.  actually  makes 
conflict  resolution  more  difficult  than  it 
otherwise  would  be^'' 

She  stressed  thi|  danger  in  an  address 
liefore  The  American  Legion's  Foreign  Rela- 
tions and  National  Security  Commissions 
last  February.  Responding  to  questions,  she 
said:  "If  we  look  ait  what  happens  in  New 
York  in  the  Security  Council  and  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly,  thea  I  guess  I  believe  it  is  a 
very  dismal  show.]  And  what  is  worse,  1 
think  its  effect  is  almost  precisely  the  oppo- 
site of  the  intentio^is  of  the  founders  of  the 
United  Nations  .  .  |.  above  all  to  assist  in 
conflict  resolution. 

"What  we  find,  instead,  is  that  conflicts, 
rather  than  being  resolved,  are  in  fact  polar- 
ized, extended  and  exacerbated.  They  are 
much  harder  to  sol^e,  generally  speaking." 

Ambassador  Kirlmatrick  told  The  Ameri- 
can Legion  Magazine  that  she  sees  the  pres- 
ent period  as  "perhaps  the  most  perilous  in 
our  history."  Ilie  tfajigers,  she  added,  arise 
"from  the  conjunction  of  two  factors:  U.S. 
military  inferiority  and  the  growing  Soviet 
activity  that  threaten  our  interests  all  over 
the  world.  I  do  believe  we  are  confronted 
with  an  unprecedoited  challenge  while  we 
rebuild  our  strength. 

"If  we  keep  our  powder  dry  and  our  hopes 
up,"  said  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  "we  can 
come  through  this  all  right. .  .  .  We  must  be 
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cool,  clear-eyed  and  level-headed  about  re- 
sponding to  Soviet  challenges."  Further- 
more, she  said,  it's  important  for  us  to 
remain  In  the  U.N.  "if  for  no  other  reason 
than  it's  there,  a  reality,  like  Mt.  Everest. 

"To  survive."  says  our  Ambassador,  "the 
U.N.  must  restore  contact  with  what  is  real. 
The  true  interests  of  a  vast  majority  of  na- 
tions at  Turtle  Bay  most  surely  are  self-de- 
termination, self-government,  democracy, 
development,  peace— the  goals  that  inspired 
the  founding  of  the  U.N.  Anything  which 
distracts  from  their  pursuit  is  time  wasted." 

For  Americans  tired  of  being  kicked 
around  at  the  U.N.,  too  much  time  already 
has  been  wasted.  For  a  change,  the  United 
States— as  the  U.N.'s  host  country  and  larg- 
est contributor— is  demanding  respect  for  its 
rights  as  a  sovereign  entity. 

Also  for  a  change,  it  appears  that  the  U.N. 
is  beginning  to  listen.* 


EAGLE  SCOUTS  IN  SEEKONK 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACIflJSETTS 
in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  re- 
cently privileged  to  participate  in  a 
very  important  ceremony  in  the  town 
of  Seekonk,  Mass..  in  which  a  group  of 
very  impressive  young  people  were 
honored  for  their  outstanding  achieve- 
ment. Two  of  these  young  people  Gary 
Crowley  and  Christopher  Vandal 
achieved  the  rank  of  Eagle  Scout.  In 
addition,  they  joined  several  of  their 
fellow  young  people  in  becoming  the 
first  Americans  to  receive,  on  Ameri- 
can soil,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh 
awards  for  outstanding  achievement  in 
various  areas. 

The  presentation  of  this  important 
award  to  these  young  Americans  was 
largely  the  result  of  the  very  dedicated 
work  of  Dr.  Alt>ert  J.  Roy  of  Scout 
Troop  3  in  the  town  of  Seekonk.  Dr. 
Roy  has  been  a  tireless  worker  on 
behalf  of  young  people  and  it  was  a 
privilege  for  me  and  other  elected  offi- 
cials to  join  in  making  the  awards 
which  his  hard  work  had  made  possi- 
ble. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  include  here  a 
list  of  the  winners  of  the  various 
awards: 

Eagle  Scout:  Christopher  Vandal,  Gary 
Crowley. 

Gold  Duke  of  Edinburgh:  John  Ellis, 
Philip  Berson,  William-  McNally,  Andrew 
Hiccox,  William  Carden,  Scott  Bosworth, 
(Miss)  Flora  Harris. 

Silver  Duke  of  Edinburgh:  Christopher 
Vandal.  Gary  Crowley.  Michael  Slattery. 

Bronze  Duke  of  Edinburgh:  Richard  Ellis. 
James  Harrison,  Harold  Carlson.  Thomas 
Fasteson.  Robert  Tavares.  Christopher  Eva. 
Timothy  Bessette,  Brian  O'Connell.* 


POWS  FIGHT  FOR  DIGNITY 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

or  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
most  newspaper  artides  on  Vietnam 


these  days  seem  to  revive  the  old  argu- 
ments against  the  war  and  the  com- 
parison to  more  contemporary  events. 
However,  a  recent  article  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  April  16,  1982,  writ- 
ten by  Adm.  James  Stockdale.  offers  a 
keen  insight  into  the  mind  of  a  Viet- 
nam prisoner  of  war  and  the  psycho- 
logical battle  he  fought  with  his  cap- 
tors. It  is  to  the  credit  of  these  POW's 
that  they  continued  to  fight  for  their 
own  dignity  during  the  long  years  of 
captivity  in  North  Vietnam. 

DioKiTY  AND  Honor  in  Vietnaii 
(By  James  Bond  Stockdale) 

Chivalry  was  dead  in  my  prison.  Its  name 
was  Hoa  Lo,  meaning  "fiery  furnace,"  locat- 
ed in  downtown  Hanoi,  a  prison  the  French 
built  in  1895. 

I  arrived  there,  a  prisoner  of  war  In  North 
Vietnam,  in  the  late  morning  of  a  rainy 
Sunday  in  September  1965,  a  stretcher  case. 
I  had  a  broken  leg  (which  my  welcoming 
party,  a  street  mob  of  civilians,  had  inflict- 
ed), a  broken  back  (which  I  charge  off  to  my 
carelessness  in  not  having  had  the  presence 
of  mind  to  brace  myself  correctly  before 
ejecting  into  low-altitude,  high-speed  air 
from  a  tumbling  airplane),  and  a  gunshot 
wound  in  my  good  leg  (which  an  irate 
farmer  had  pumped  into  my  stretcher 
during  my  first  night  on  the  ground,  an  act 
I  credit  as  morally  neutral  just  to  keep  the 
score  balanced).  The  North  Vietnamese  offi- 
cer who  presided  over  my  arrival  after  three 
days  in  the  back  of  a  truck  was  about  my 
age  (42  at  the  time),  also  a  career  military 
man. 

A  propaganda  pactory 

I  asked  him  for  medical  attention  for  my 
broken  bones  and  open  wounds.  "You  have 
a  medical  problem  and  you  have  a  political 
problem,"  he  said.  "In  this  country  we 
handle  political  problems  first,  and  if  they 
are  satisfactorily  resolved,  that  is,  if  you 
demonstrate  a  proper  understanding  of  the 
American  war  of  imperialist  aggression  in 
Vietnam  and  take  concrete  actions  to  stop 
it,  we  will  attend  to  your  medical  problems." 
That  was  the  last  time  the  subject  of  medi- 
cal attention  for  me  ever  came  up  in  my 
next  eight  years  as  a  prisoner  of  war. 

In  intense,  bizarre  form,  the  prison  was  an 
extortion  factory,  a  propaganda  factory.  It 
was  much  like  the  one  Dostoyevsky  de- 
scribed in  19th  Century  Siberia,  like  the  one 
Solzhenitsyn  described  in  the  modem 
Gulag.  It  was  almost  identical  to  the  one 
Koestler  described  in  the  Moscow  of  the 
Stalinist  purges,  in  that  prison  book,  "Dark- 
ness at  Noon,"  fiction  no  less,  that  gives  me 
more  shudders  of  authenticity  than  any 
other  in  print.  Cervantes  experienced  the 
same  pressures  for  seven  years  in  a  Moslem 
political  prison  In  Algiers,  after  he  was  cap- 
tured in  the  battle  of  Lepanto  over  400 
years  ago. 

These  prisons  are  all  the  same;  the  name 
of  the  game  is  to  unstring  their  victims  with 
fear  and  polarize  them  with  guilt.  There  are 
always  more  rules  than  can  practically  be 
obeyed,  always  a  tripwire  system  to  snare 
you  in  a  violation  that  the  jailers  can  brand 
as  moral  turpitude— and  there  is  always  an 
escape  valve,  a  way  to  make  amends  if  you 
repent. 

The  tripwire  in  Hanoi  was  based  on  the 
"no  communication"  rule.  As  with  all  trip- 
wires, the  prisoner  had  a  choice  to  make, 
and  he  stood  to  lose  either  way.  If  he 
obeyed  and  did  not  communicate  with  his 
comrades,  he  accrued  the  conscience  prob- 
lems of  betraying  his  fellows  and  at  the 
same  time  sentenced  himself  to  a  desperate 
loneliness  which  would  likely  get  to  him 


after  a  year  or  two.  If  he  communicated, 
and  this  was  the  only  way  to  go  for  loyalty, 
for  a  feeling  of  self-worth,  for  dignity,  he 
would  periodically  be  caught  and  tortured 
under  the  charge  of  ingratitude  for  the 
"humane  and  lenient  treatment"  he  was 
being  given. 

KOESTLXR'S  COMmSSAR 

(Incidentally,  communication  grew  to  be  a 
very  refined,  high-volume,  high-speed, 
highly  accurate  though  dangerous  art.  We 
used  the  same  code  Koestler's  fictional 
Commissar  N.S.  Rubashov  used  during  his 
Moscow  trial  and  execution  period  in  the 
late  1930s). 

By  toryire,  I  don't  mean  leg  irons  or 
handcuffs  or  isolation.  We  were  always  care- 
ful to  remind  ourselves  that  those  were  just 
inconveniences,  not  to  panic.  By  torture  we 
meant  the  intentional  imposition  of  pain 
and  claustrophobia  over  as  short  a  time  as 
necessary  to  get  the  victim  to  "submit." 

In  my  experience  this  is  i>est  done  by 
heavily  slapping  the  prisoner,  seating  him 
on  the  brick  floor,  reeving  his  upper  arms 
with  ropes,  and  while  standing  barefoot  on 
his  back  cinching  up  the  elaborate  bindings 
by  jerlcs,  pulling  his  shoulders  together 
while  stuffing  his  head  down  between  his 
feet  with  the  heel  of  your  foot.  Numb  arms 
under  contorted  tension  produce  an  excruci- 
ating pain  and  a  gnawing  but  sure  knowl- 
edge that  a  clock  is  ticking  while  your  blood 
is  stopped  and  that  the  longer  you  wait 
before  submitting  the  longer  useless  arms 
will  dangle  at  your  sides  (45  minutes  of 
blood  stoppage  usually  costs  about  six 
months  of  dangle).  The  claustrophobia  also 
concentrates  the  mind  wonderfully. 

How  long  to  submission  for  a  good  man? 
About  30  minutes.  Why  not  hold  your  si- 
lence and  die?  You  can't  just  will  yourself 
dead  and  have  it  happen— especially  in  that 
position.  Why  not  just  give  them  what  they 
want  and  be  done  with  it?  Reasons  that 
come  to  mind  include  dignity,  self  esteem, 
contempt  for  B-grade  pageants.  They  can 
make  you  tell  them  most  anything  they 
know  you  know.  The  trick  is,  year  in  and 
year  out,  never  to  level  with  your  captors, 
never  let  them  really  know  what  you  know. 

There  are  a  lot  of  things  you  can't  do  with 
torture.  Aristotle  said  that  compulsion  and 
free  will  can  coexist,  and  he  was  right. 
Unlike  our  courts,  spring-loaded  to  excuse 
any  action  to  which  the  general  term  coer- 
cion is  attached,  prison  societies  get  down 
into  the  messy  details  of  degree  of  coercion 
and  complicity  before  making  judgments. 
The  man  about  to  undergo  torture  must 
have  burned  into  his  mind  the  fact  that  he 
can  be  hemmed  in  only  within  a  very 
narrow  window  and  that  he  need  not  volun- 
teer information  or  "spill  his  guts." 

How  exactly  to  behave  in  the  ropes,  to 
make  the  torture  team  work  for  everything 
they  get— the  specific  information,  the  per- 
sonal concessions— to  give  no  indication  that 
you're  short  on  courage  yet  supply  a  con- 
vincing submission  t>efore  you've  lost  your 
mental  skills,  to  minimize  their  net  gain 
after  you  are  let  up  and  sat  before  the  tape 
recorder,  are  all  matters  of  dramatic  art— a 
deadly  dramatic  art,  which  if  revealed  for 
what  it  is  will  assure  your  being  reduced  to 
a  whim[>ering  heap  in  minutes. 

For  all  this,  it  obscures  the  fact  that  the 
extortion  experience,  even  in  a  harsh  politi- 
cal prison,  is  not  a  physical  experience.  It's 
an  emotional  experience. 

I  do  not  mean  an  experience  like  "getting 
brainwashed"  or  "breaking"  or  falling  into 
the  arms  of  your  captor,  smitten  by  "Stock- 
holm Syndrome."  Yes,  over  time,  pain  and 
isolation,  a  "persuasive  interrogator"  and 
lack  of  sleep  can  probably  bring  about  dis- 
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continultlea  In  the  victim's -dectoion-maUng 
patterns,  but  never  a  "whanuny"  that  would 
go  as  deep  as  character  change.  Nobody  who 
haa  had  any  extensive  experience  in  captiv- 
ity would  have  the  guts  to  try  to  pass  off 
succumbing  to  Intolerable  pain  or  even  suf- 
fering a  nervous  breakdown  as  a  case  of 
being  "brainwashed"  or  "breaking"  or  devel- 
oping a  "syndrome."  Seasoned  hostages  see 
these  terms  for  what  the^  are— polite  ex- 
pressions that  allow  the  inexperienced  to 
feel  more  comfortable  in  avoiding  the  issue 
of  holding  a  person  responsible  for  his  ac- 
tions. 

To  keep  your  integrity,  yoiu-  dignity,  your 
soul,  you  have  to  retain  responsibility  for 
your  actions,  to  deal  with  guilt.  ("Yes,  I  lost 
the  bubble,  I  might  have  done  better,  but  I 
didn't")  Tou  need  to  look  squarely  at  what 
you  did  and  measure  its  limited  gravity  in 
the  light  of  the  overall  truth  of  the  total  sit- 
uation, then  use  the  guilt,  such  as  it  Is,  as  a 
cleansing  fire  to  purge  the  fault,  as  a  goad 
for  future  resolve,  and  above  all  not  be  con- 
sumed by  it.  But  you  have  to  do  all  this 
yourself.  To  say  guilt  doesn't  exist  or  that  it 
was  the  work  of  "evil  spirits"  or  "brain- 
washers"  is  self-delusion. 

nUSOK  RIORTMARBS 

The  political  prison  experience  is  an  emo- 
tional experience  in  that  you  learn  that 
your  naked,  most  inner  self  is  in  the  spot- 
light, and  that  any  detected  shame  or  deep 
fear,  any  chink  in  your  moral  armor  is  a 
perfect  opening  for  the  manipulative  crow- 
bar. And  once  the  manipulator  gets  it  into 
you,  he  can  put  you  out  front  working  for 
him  because  he  has  something  on  you  of 
which  you  are  genuinely  ashamed;  he  has 
the  means  to  destroy  your  reputation  if  you 
fall  him.  Fates  like  that  are  what  prison 
nightmares  are  made  of,  not  fear  of  pain. 

When  good  people  try  to  commiserate 
with  a  person  coming  out  of  these  circum- 
stances, the  language  of  both  parties  seems 
to  find  common  meaning  only  in  terms  of 
physical  things— years  of  solitary,  months 
or  years  in  leg  irons,  torture  stories,  mail  de- 
privation, weight  loss  and  so  on.  Relatively 
speaking,  those  are  hardly  problems  at  all. 
(It  was  not  uncommon  among  us  to  try  to 
starve  yourself,  to  make  yourself  an  immo- 
bile Oandhi,  Just  to  take  yourself  out  of  the 
eligibility  zone  of  those  they  were  trying  to 
entrap  into  public  exposure  with  the  tour- 
ing of  a  "fact-finding"  American.)  For  us. 
the  deprivations  from  the  physical  side  of 
the  good  life  and  even  the  pain  and  the 
loneliness  were  shallow  complaints  com- 
pared to  finding  yourself  stripped  of  all  en- 
titlement to  reputation,  love  or  honor  at 
home. 

I  am  often  asked:  "What  are  the  attri- 
butes of  those  who  best  measure  up  in  these 
circumstances?" 

Rather  than  high  thresholds  of  pain.  I 
think  it  was  the  persistent  practitioner  of 
endurance  who  carried  the  day  for  courage. 
The  game  of  physical  intimidation  was  not 
won  or  lost  in  one  grand  showdown.  The 
hero  of  us  all  was  the  plucky  little  guy  who 
made  them  start  all  over  every  day,  the 
person  who  refused  to  accept  the  extortion- 
ist's logic  of  "being  reasonable,"  of  accept- 
ing the  inevitable,  of  granting  yesterday's 
tortured  concession  free  of  charge  today. 

Fierce  political  dedication  undoubtedly 
strengthened  the  resolve  of  some.  But  If  I 
were  an  interrogator  trying  to  make  a  good 
estimate  as  to  whether  the  new  prisoner 
across  from  me  was  likely  to  be  a  soft  touch, 
I  wouldn't  base  my  estimate  on  the  vehe- 
mence of  his  political  protestations.  But  I 
would  be  delighted  if  he  seemed  to  need  my 
reaction  to  his  expression  of  political  virtue. 
The  player  who  needs  to  interact  with  those 
around  him,  even  his  enemies  if  friends  are 
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not  available,  is  an  extortionist's  dream. 
Lock  people  like  that  up  for  a  few  months 
and  they  start  looking  for  a  friend. 

Religious  conviction?  It  was  certainly  a 
positive  force  for  the  great  majority  of  us. 
But  indispensable?  No.  Some  good  prisoners 
did  not  rely  oQ  It.  What  is  indispensable  to 
avoiding  entrapment  in  the  web  of  fear  and 
guilt  is  the  abQity  to  stand  isolated,  without 
friends  and  surrounded  by  entreaters,  and 
quite  uncharilably  say  "no,"  without  the 
crutch  of  anger,  without  embarrassment, 
with  finality  Uid  with  commitment  to  the 
consequences.  This  Is  a  very  hard  thing  for 
many  well-brought-up,  mannerly,  consider- 
ate, American!  men  and  women  to  bring 
themselves  to. do.  It  seems  so  impolite  to 
leave  it  at  Justi"no." 

4  CONTROIfTATION 

This  sort  of  thing  was  a  big  initial  hurdle 
for  the  typical  young,  well-brought-up,  well- 
educated  American  pilot  in  prison.  He  was 
put  through  l^e  gantlet  when  shot  down, 
and  maybe  tile  next  day's  target  list  was 
beaten  out  of  nim.  This  he  more  or  less  ex- 
pected. But  a  month  later,  after  lying  low. 
learning  to  cotnmunicate  through  the  wall, 
receiving  all  the  standing  orders  of  unified 
resistance,  he  Is  pulled  out  for  interrogation 
and  told  to  read  Harrison  Salisbury's  Hanoi 
articles  from  the  New  York  Times  over  the 
prison  publlc-gddress  system.  He  has  been 
warned  by  the.  American  next  door  that  this 
would  be  comihg  up.  Moreover  he  has  been 
coached  by  ttis  experienced  friend,  and  so 
he  goes  through  the  dialogue,  but  it  seems 
awkward  to  hJia  this  first  time: 

"Good  morning, "  says  the  interrogator. 
"You  l(X)k  weU.  I  have  your  first  assignment 
for  you.  We  want  to  provide  the  American 
criminals  witn  news  from  U.S.  newspapers, 
but  we  Vietnamese  have  an  accent  that 
makes  us  difficult  to  understand  on  the 
camp  radio,  vou  will  read  these  American 
articles  into  t^e  tape  recorder  and  they  will 
>n  today." 
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and  not  merely  lik«ig  but  loving  that  tap- 
ping guy  next  door.i  the  man  he  never  sees, 
the  man  he  bares  hjs  soul  to  after  each  tor- 
ture session,  until  he  realizes  he  is  thereby 
expiating  all  residual  guilt.  Then  he  realizes 
he  can't  be  hurt  and  he  can't  be  had  as  long 
as  he  tells  the  trutb  and  clings  to  that  for- 
giving band  of  brottiers  who  are  becoming 
his  country,  his  family. 

This  is  the  powir  of  comradeship  and 
high-mlndedness  that  ultimately  springs  up 
among  people  of  go«d  will  under  pressure  in 
mutual  danger.  It  is  a  source  of  power  as  old 
as  man,  one  we  forget  in  times  of  freedom, 
of  affluence,  of  feanul  pessimism— like  now. 

Eight  years  in  a  H^oi  prison,  survival  and 
dignity.  What  does  it  all  come  down  to?  It 
does  not  come  down  to  coping  or  supplica- 
tion or  hatred  or  strength  beyond  the  grasp 
of  any  normal  person.  It  comes  down  to  un- 
selfish comradeship,  and  it  comes  down  to 
pride,  dignity,  an  enduring  sense  of  self- 
worth  and  to  that  ehlgmatlc  mixture  of  con- 
science and  egoism  called  personal  honor.* 


be  played  at  n( 

"No." 

"What  do  yi 
tions  require 
must  do  it. 
you  shall  do  i 

"I  refuse." 

"You  can't 
laws  of  this  ci 
you  refuse,  yi 
Shall  I  call  t 


mean.  no.  The  camp  regula- 
ihat  you  obey  all  orders.  You 
y  superior  has  decreed  that 
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HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  1 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdai/J  June  10.  1982 

9  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
minute  rush  to  enaict  House  Joint  Res- 


olution 375,  a  re 
week  of  June  II 
chestra  Week,  t| 
lowing  Members  i 


refuse.  You  must  obey  the 
untry.  You  are  a  criminal.  If 
u  will  be  severely  punished, 
guard  and  have  him  punish 
you?  I  think  ypu  remember  the  punishment, 
and  that  you  caiuiot  overcome  it.  What  do 
you  say?"        I 

"I  say  noth^g.  The  problem  is  not  mine, 
it  is  yours.  It'$  up  to  you." 

Many  of  us  $xe  brought  up  to  believe  that 
a  person,  particularly  a  person  in  authority, 
is  entitled  td  an  explanation,  at  least  a 
better  answer  than  a  figurative  "stick  it  in 
your  ear."  It  $eems  so  unfair,  so  urmatural 
not  to  drop  ii^  a  word  of  regret  or  at  least  a 
counterpropottd.  (And  any  smart  extortion- 
ist will  know  9iat.) 

It  was  the  tounterproposal  that  our  cap- 
tors counted  i>n  to  get  us  on  the  hook— we 
become  partners  that  way.  guilty  partners. 
"You  are  an  JAmerlcan.  you  are  a  pragma- 
tist.  your  submission  is  inevitable.  We  don't 
like  to  punisb  you.  Meet  us  half  way.  Be 
reasonable."  | 

FIGHTING  CITY  HAU. 

Young  Am^cans  in  Hanoi  learned  fast. 
They  made  po  deals.  They  learned  that 
"meeting  thefn  half  way"  was  the  road  to 
degradation.  }dy  hypothetical  young  prison 
mate  soon  lefimed  that  impulses,  working 
against  the  gtain,  are  very  important  in  po- 
litical prisoiw,  that  one  learns  to  enjoy 
fighting  city  liall,  to  enjoy  giving  the  enemy 
upside-down  logic  problems,  that  one  soon 
finds  himself  taking  his  lumps  with  pride 


}lution  to  declare  the 
1982  National  Or- 
\e  names  of  the  fol- 
lesiring  to  be  cospon- 
sors  were  inadvertantly  omitted:  Mr. 
Bethxtne;  Ms.  Mikulski;  Mr.  Hyde; 
Mr.  BiAOOi;  Mr.  Phillip  Burton;  Mr. 
Taozdj;  Mr.  Livuioston;  Mrs.  Collins 
of  Illinois;  Mr.  Jj^irrhER;  and  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana.       1 

I  request  that  iheir  names  appear  as 
cosponsors  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
375,  now  signed  Into  law  by  the  Presi- 
dent as  Public  Laiw  97-183.« 


NO  AMNESl  Y  FOR  ILLEGAL 
ALIENS 


HON.  m  JEFFRIES 

Olj  KANSAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdaii  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  JEFFRIES.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
is  currently  movjing  through  Congress 
legislation  that  would  reform  our  im- 
migration laws,  put  which  contains  a 
fatal  flaw:  sweeping  amnesty  for  il- 
legal aliens.  Tnis  amnesty  proposal 
will  intensify  two  serious  economic 
problems  which  the  United  States  now 
faces:  First,  Unemployment,  and 
second,  deficit  si^ending.  To  grant  am- 
nesty to  million^  of  illegal  aliens  in  a 
time  when  imeinployment  is  over  9 
percent  and  wh^i  the  Nation  is  strug- 
gling to  reduce  the  largest  deficit  in 
history,  is  inimical  to  the  welfare  of 
this  country.       j 

Currently  unemployment  is  9.4  per- 
cent, the  highest  percentage  since  post 
World  War  II,  ahd,  consequently.  10.3 
million  Americans  are  jobless.  This 
high  unemployment  figure  could  be 
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drastically  reduced  if  millions  of  valua- 
ble Jobs  now  held  by  illegals  were 
made  available  to  Americans  who  de- 
serve them.  Leonard  Chapman,  former 
Commissioner  of  the  Inmiigration  and 
Naturalization  Service,  estimated  in 
1976  that  Ulegal  aliens  held  1  million 
good  pairing  jobs,  and  that  2  to  3  mil- 
lion more  illegals  had  acquired  lesser 
paying  jobs.  Former  Deputy  Chief  of 
the  U.S.  Border  Patrol,  Gordon  Mac- 
Donald,  now  estimates  that  Chap- 
man's figures  have  doubled.  These 
facts  were  supported  by  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  French  Smith  when  he 
testified  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
that  a  substantial  30  percent  of  illegal 
aliens  hold  blue-collar  jobs,  and  that 
only  15  percent  of  the  illegals  are  esti- 
mated to  work  in  agriculture.  There- 
fore, it  is  fallacious  to  presume  that  il- 
legal aliens  only  hold  low  paying  jobs. 
According  to  Donald  Huddle,  an 
economist  from  Rice  University,  ille- 
gals are  earning  $7  billion  a  year  in 
wages  from  the  construction  industry 
alone. 

These  lawbreakers  not  only  take  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  revenue  from  Ameri- 
can citizens,  but  they  augment  unem- 
ployment—which causes  the  Treasury 
to  go  in  the  red  $29  billion  for  each 
percentage-point  increase.  From  these 
facts  and  others,  I  believe  it  would  be 
ludicrous  for  this  Congress  to  support 
amnesty,  when  illegal  aliens  currently 
have  millions  of  jobs  badly  needed  by 
Americans. 

Granting  amnesty  to  illegal  aliens 
will  also  increase  costs  in  the  Federal 
welfare  assistance  programs  and,  thus, 
cause  the  Federal  deficit  to  loom 
larger.  Already,  studies  report  that 
aliens  are  using  and  abusing  welfare 
all  over  the  country.  Welfare  costs  will 
intensify  substantially  if  these  illegals 
are  granted  legal  entry  and  are  eligible 
for  permanent  governmental  assist- 
ance. Amnesty  will  also  have  repercus- 
sive  effects,  for  it  allows  illegals  to 
bring  into  the  coimtry  relatives,  out- 
side of  normal  immigration  quotas. 
This  will  augment,  even  more,  the 
number  of  people  eligible  in  the 
United  States  for  unemployment  or 
welfare  assistance. 

The  National  Association  of  Coun- 
ties (NAC)  conservatively  estimates 
that  expenses  during  the  first  year  of 
amnesty  for  illegals,  will  require  the 
Federal  Government  to  pay  $513.5  mil- 
lion, in  order  to  assist  2.7  million  il- 
legal aliens  in  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance. Attorney  General  Smith  esti- 
mates that  the  number  of  illegals  in 
the  United  States  is  much  higher,  stat- 
ing that  1.5  to  2  million  illegal  aliens 
enter  the  coimtry  each  year.  Hence, 
most  experts  estimate  that  there  are 
roughly  10  million  illegal  aliens  in  the 
United  SUtes.  If  this  is  the  case, 
NAC's  total  cost  figure  for  the  Federal 
Government  should  be  around  $2  bil- 
lion—for the  first  year  alone. 

Amnesty  will  impose  a  similar 
burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Miami, 
and   New   York  already   report   that 


they  have  lost  millions  of  dollars  in 
granting  free  hospital  care  for  Illegals. 
The  sweeping  amnesty  proposal  pres- 
ently moving  through  Congress  will,  in 
effect,  require  the  States  and  localities 
to  bear  over  one-half  of  the  total  wel- 
fare cost  burden.  The  NAC  refuses  to 
accept  this  imposition.  Speaking  on 
this  issue  they  said,  "The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment—not States  and  localities- 
should  bear  financial  responsibility  for 
the  costs  of  the  legalization  program. 
It  is  the  Federal  Government  which  is 
responsible  for  national  immigration 
I}olicies— including  responsibility  for 
controlling  our  Nation's  borders 
against  illegal  immigration."  Their  es- 
timate for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, during  the  first  year  of  amnes- 
ty for  illegal  aliens  in  local  cash  and 
medical  assistance,  is  $546  million. 
Again,  taking  previously  mentioned  es- 
timates into  consideration,  this  figure 
could  realistically  be  $2.2  billion.  The 
total  accrued  cost  for  Federal  and 
State  governments  in  the  first  year 
after  granting  amnesty  might  reach 
$4.2  billion. 

Amnesty  discriminates  against  those 
seeking  jobs  who  are  coming  to  this 
Nation  legally.  There  are  currently 
1,176,983  people  waiting  patiently  to 
enter  the  United  States  as  legal  immi- 
grants. Discriminatory  amnesty  would 
undermine  the  sense  of  justice  upon 
which  America  is  built.  Such  sweeping 
sunnesty  for  illegal  aliens  also  endorses 
lawbreaking.  Speaking  on  granting 
amnesty  to  illegal  aliens,  Richard 
Schweiker,  when  Senator,  said,  "It  put 
the  Government  squarely  behind  the 
lawbreakers,  and  in  effect  says,  'Con- 
gratulations, you  have  successfully 
violated  our  laws  and  avoided  detec- 
tion—here is  your  reward.' " 

Efforts  to  prohibit  sweeping  amnes- 
ty for  illegals  do  not  originate  from 
malevolence  for  newcomers,  but 
rather  because  the  United  States  can 
only  assimilate  a  certain  number  of 
immigrants  each  year,  if  we  are  to 
maintain  economic  strength  and  social 
stability.  The  United  States  is  the 
most  generous  nation  in  the  world  in 
allowing  foreign  nationals  legal 
entry— 808,000  in  1980  alone.  This 
figure  is  more  than  any  previous  year 
in  our  Nation's  history,  and  more  than 
the  rest  of  the  world  combined. 

Proponents  of  amnesty  for  illegal 
aliens  are  critical  of  what  will  happen 
to  illegals  if  amnesty  is  not  granted. 
Critics  argue  that  mass  deportation  is 
not  feasible  because  of  the  large 
nimiber  of  illegals  or  because  such  a 
massive  deportation  is  inhumane. 
However,  several  measiu-es  can  be  im- 
plemented which  will  mitigate  these 
criticisms.  In  regard  to  the  U.S.  ability 
to  deport  aliens,  last  year  alone  the 
Inunigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice deported  over  a  million  people.  To 
say  that  the  United  States  neither  has 
the  capability  nor  the  resources  to 
deport  3  to  6  million  lawbreakers  is 
simply  wrong. 

If  other  enforcement  measures  are 
implemented,  mass  deportations  may 


not  be  necessary.  Since  jobs  are  the 
primary  reason  for  illegal  immigra- 
tion, sanctions  on  employers  that 
knowingly  hire  illegal  aliens  will  cause 
many  of  the  illegals  to  leave  voluntar- 
ily. Jack  W.  Flynt,  national  command- 
er of  the  American  Legion,  substanti- 
ated this  argument  by  saying  that  "If 
jobs  are  unavailable,  the  illegals  will 
depart  on  their  own  and  at  little  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government." 

Because  there  is  no  current  law  to 
prohibit  businesses  from  hiring  ille- 
gals. Attorney  General  Smith  spoke  of 
its  immediate  necessity.  He  said. 
"Without  a  law  against  [hiring]  illegal 
aliens,  illegal  immigration  will  not  be 
stopped  or  even  slowed  down."  By  cre- 
ating a  secure  identification  system 
through  social  security  cards,  draft 
cards,  birth  certificates,  or  even  by  a 
new  identification  system,  the  United 
States  could  ensure  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory method  of  refusing  illegal  aliens 
jobs  sought  by  Americans. 

Most  Americans  do  not  want  amnes- 
ty to  be  granted  to  illegal  aliens.  Ac- 
cording to  a  November  30,  1980  Gallup 
poll,  a  majority  of  Americans  opposed 
amnesty.  One  cannot  blame  the 
American  people  for  feeling  this  way 
when,  according  to  the  Federation  for 
American  Immigration  Reform,  "one- 
half  of  all  the  new  jobs  created  in  the 
late  1970's  went  to  legal  and  illegal  im- 
migrants." With  the  current  unem- 
ployment rate  spiraling  upward,  I  be- 
lieve many  more  Americans  are  moti- 
vated to  stop  the  illegal  flow  of  work- 
ers coming  into  the  United  States,  and 
are  ready  to  send  illegals  home  who 
now  have  jobs  wanted  by  American 
citizens. 

I  have  recently  introduced  legisla- 
tion. House  Concurrent  Resolution 
334,  which  expresses  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  no  amnesty  be  granted 
to  illegal  aliens.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  meas- 
ure to  help  provide  Americans  with 
more  jobs  and  less  taxes,  and  to  main- 
tain a  sense  of  justice  at  home  and 
abroad.* 


LEBANON:  OPPORTUNITY  OUT 
OF  CRISIS 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OF  NEW  YORK 

nr  the  house  of  representatives 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  Israel's 
move  into  Lebanon  has  incurred  dear 
costs,  in  terms  of  lives  and  property, 
but  it  has  also  wrought  an  opportunity 
for  the  West  to  restore  sovereignty  in 
Lebanon  to  where  it  rightfully  be- 
longs: with  the  Lebanese,  to  assure  the 
security  of  our  vital  ally  Israel. 

If  we  act  with  foresight  and  resolve. 
I  believe  that  the  United  States  can 
join  with  the  parties  involved  to  fash- 
ion a  solution  to  the  problems  beset- 
ting Lebanon  that  will  address  the 
root  causes  of  the  present  conflict.  In 
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particular,  a  withdrawal  of  Israel's 
forces  should  be  contingent  first  upon 
the  effective  reassertion  of  Lebanese 
Central  Government  control  over  the 
south,  or  perhaps  a  multilateral  peace- 
keeping force  that  could  secure  the 
border  area.  We  should  also  seize  this 
opportunity  to  negotiate  a  Syrian 
withdrawal  from  Lebanon. 

If  these  goals  are  achieved,  the  re- 
sulting new  order  will  be  an  enormous 
gain  for  regional  stability  and  peace. 
First,  the  Palestinian  terrorists  base  of 
operations  will  have  been  destroyed. 
Second,  the  Lebanese  people  will  be 
free  to  reassert  their  independence 
and  their  democratic  traditions.  Third, 
the  Soviet  Union  will  have  suffered  a 
major  setback  in  its  quest  to  expand 
its  influence  and  control  through  its 
Syrian  surrogate  and  through  its  clan- 
destine exploitation  of  the  PLO.  And 
forth.  Camp  David  will  have  been 
given  new  vigor  with  the  prospects  of 
an  independent  Lebanon  and  perhaps 
other  Arab  nations  lending  support  to 
the  peace  process. 

President  Reagan  has -called  upon  all 
parties  to  cease  hostilities  and  for 
Israel  to  bring  its  forces  home.  "But 
this  is  not  enough,"  the  President 
stressed.  "We  must  all  -work  to  stamp 
out  the  scourge  of  terrorism  that  in 
the  Middle  East  makes  war  an  ever 
present  threat." 

I  agree  Mr.  Speaker.  Anarchy  in 
southern  Lebanon  has  been  a  breeding 
ground  for  terrorists,  freely  exploited 
by  the  Soviets,  a  locus  from  which  in- 
stability could  be  fostered  and  spread. 
Bashir  Gemayel,  leader  of  the  Leba- 
nese Christian  Front,  calls  the  Pales- 
tinian guerrillas  In  Lebanon  "the 
Cubans  of  the  Middle  East".  The 
United  Nations  force  (UNIFIL)  has 
been  wholly  ineffective  in  limiting  ter- 
rorist activities.  PLO  intimidation  of 
the  local  Arab  population  has  been 
and  remains  the  single  greatest  obsta- 
cle to  the  success  of  the  autonomy 
talks.  And  PLO  terrorist  acts  are  a 
threat  to  free  people  worldwide.  This 
is  the  scourge  we  are  challenged  to  ad- 
dress. 

But  the  problems  afflicting  Lebanon 
do  not  end  with  the  PLO.  It  is  Syria's 
occupation  of  nearly  two-thirds  of 
Lebanese  territory  that  has  deeply 
compounded  the  tragic  disintegration 
of  Lebanon's  democratic  government 
and  political  integrity.  With  Soviet 
backing,  Syria's  historical  aspirations 
for  a  Greater  Syria  have  found  expres- 
sion in  Syrian  domination,  both  mili- 
tarily and  politically,  of  Lebanon. 
Syria's  forces  in  Lebanon,  euphemisti- 
cally called  the  Arab  deterrent  force, 
have  only  served  to  deter  the  central 
government  from  asserting  its  authori- 
ty over  Lebanon,  which  was  once  the 
only  democracy  in  the  Arab  world. 
Many  in  Lebanon  have  expressed  fears 
that  the  outcome  of  the  Presidential 
elections  scheduled  for  next  month 
would  be  determined  more  by  Syrian 
coercion  than  by  the  free  choice  of  the 
electorate.  Little  by  little,  Syria  has 
been   consolidating    its    control    over 


Lebanon,  at 
ciu-ity  and  of 


he  expense  of  Israel's  se- 
Lebanon's  sovereignty. 

Clearly,  thi  i  status  quo  ante  in  Leba- 
non was  intolerable:  intolerable  from 
the  standpoiiit  of  the  Israelis  who  live 
in  range  of  ^lestinian  artillery,  intol- 
erable for  thi  Lebanese  who  have  been 
denied  their  Sovereign  rights  over  vast 
areas  of  their  country,  and  intolerable 
for  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
world  who  stek  stability  and  freedom 
from  terrorism  and  the  curtailment  of 
Soviet  power  and  influence  in  the  stra- 
tegically vital  Middle  East. 

It  is  apparent  that  a  mere  restora- 
tion of  a  cea$e-fire  is  not  enough  to  re- 
solve the  conflict  in  Lebanon.  And 
forcing  a  precipitate  withdrawal  by 
Israel  woul^  be  a  tragic  mistake. 
Absent  a  mechanism  to  guarantee  a 
cordon  sanitaire  along  the  frontier,  an 
Israeli  withdrawal  would  only  leave  a 
vacuum  wjich  Palestinian  forces 
would  fill— is  demonstrated  by  the 
events  of  19T8.  And  so  long  as  Syrian 
forces  occupy  Lebanese  territory,  Leb- 
anon's independence  will  be  a  sham. 

I  had  occasion  to  visit  Israel  last 
year  to  meej^  its  leaders  and  to  meet 
Major  Haddtd,  the  leader  of  the  Free 
Christian  L^anese  Army  in  southern 
Lebanon.  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  of  what  I  said  in  this  Cham- 
ber upon  mi  return  from  the  Middle 
East:  ] 

It  is  one  of  jthe  most  tragic  situations  on 
the  ftice  of  tpis  Earth  that  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the!  Lebanese  people  have  been 
ruthlessly  disi^garded  for  so  long  •  •  •  Two- 
of  the  nation  of  Lebanon, 
a  thriving  democracy,  which 
:ace,  and  which  in  all  likeli- 
,ve  been  a  supporter  of  the 
icords,  has  now  t>een  invaded 
ly  external  forces  that  are  no 
friends  of  LeUanon,  no  friends  of  Israel,  no 
friends  of  thB  country  and  no  friends  of 
peace  •  *  *  Tl  am  convinced  that  the 
"independence,  sovereignty,  unity  and  terri- 
torial integrity  of  Lebanon"  cannot  be  sus- 
tained so  long  as  the  Syrians  and  the  PLO 
are  occupying  that  country. 

The  chall4  nge  for  the  United  States 
is  to  seize  tl  le  opportunity  now  before 
us  to  furtho-  the  interests  of  the  Free 
World— including  a  free  Lebanon— in 
cultivating  gtability  and  enhancing  the 
prospects  fof  the  continued  success  of 
Camp  David  and  the  realization  of  a 
lasting  peao  ^ 

Mr.  Spealier,  today  I  sent  a  cable  to 
President  Heagan,  expressing  my  con- 
cerns over  s  resolution  of  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon.  I  request  that  the  text  of 
that  cable  I  e  reprinted  in  the  Record. 

Text  of  cable  from  Congressman 
Kemp  to  F  esident  Reagan,  June  10, 
1982: 

Mr.  Presidi  »t:  My  warmest  greetings  and 
compliments  ]on  your  successful  trip.  I  am 
writing  out  Of.  concern  over  apparent  pres- 
sures from  sGtne  quarters  to  force  a  precipi- 
tate Israeli  withdrawal  from  Lebanon.  Israel 
has  given  us  the  opportunity  to  set  bacic 
Soviet/Syriail  advances  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  destroy  ifitemational  terrorism's  most 
fertile  base  of  operations,  to  restore  the  sov- 
ereign rightsjof  the  Lebanese  and  reinvigor- 
ate  the  Cam*  David  peace  process.  I  would 
urge  you  to  seize  this  opportunity  by  insist- 
ing that  Israel's  withdrawal  be  contingent 


thirds  or  moi{ 
which  was  ond 
was  once  at 
hood  would 
Camp  David 
and  occupied 
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upon  a  suitable  arrangement  to  guarantee  a 
secure  border  and  ttte  withdrawal  of  Syrian 
forces  from  Lebanoii. 

With  deepest  nespect. 


Jack  Kemp.* 


ENERGY  'TAX  CREDITS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 


OFCOI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  i 


ICIJT 
REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,\June  10,  1982 

m  Mr.  McKINNBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  de- 
spite the  current  dip  in  petrolemn 
product  prices  prought  on  by  the 
world  oil  glut,  the  goal  of  reducing  our 
reliance  on  imported  oil  and  develop- 
ing domestic  energy  sources  is  still  a 
high  national  priority.  Our  trade  posi- 
tion and  our  national  security  inter- 
ests demand  that  Americans  continue 
to  use  energy  widely  while  we  develop 
and  commercialize  new,  innovative 
|y.  I  have  vigorously 
and  policies  de- 
>th  conservation  and 
[y  development.  I 
this  opportunity  to 
Incentives,  loans  and 
grants  available  to  my  constituents  in 
these  areas.  What  follows  is  a  sum- 
mary of  prograi^s  in  which  Connecti- 
cut residents  maj'  participate  and  the 
offices  in  Connecjticut  and  Washington 
D.C.,  where  additional  information 
and  assistance  may  be  found.  I  hope 
that  many  of  my  constituents  will  take 
the  initiative  to  look  into  these  pro- 
grams: 

I.  EifERGT  Tax  Credits 
Energy  tax  crediis  are  available  for  both 
the  homeowner  and  businessman  with  re- 
strictions on  qualifying  equipment  as  well  as 
the  life  and  amounts  of  credit  available.  A 
for  dollar  offset  against 
toxxlA  normally   pay   in 


energy  technolod 
advocated  progr^ 
signed  to  spur 
alternative  ene( 
would  like  to  tab 
outline  the  tax 


tax  credit  is  a  dolh 
the   amount   you 
income  tax. 

For  the  homeoi 
ently  take  a  40 
$10,000  spent  on 
which      include 
windpowered    equl 
credit  Is  $4,000.  T| 
until   1985.  Indivii 
percent  credit  on 
items  to  save  eneri 


er:  Taxpayers  can  pres- 

cent  credit  on  the  first 

newable  energy  sources, 

lar,      geothermal,      or 

ment.    The    maximum 

is  credit  may  be  taken 

als  can  also  take  a  15 

he  first  $2,000  spent  on 

for  a  maximum  credit 


of  $300.  Qualifying"  equipment  includes  insu- 


lation, caulking 
modified  flue  o] 
windows,  automai 
terns,  and  clock  tl 
retroactive  to  covi 
AprU  20,  1977  and 
If   you   have   t 


d  weather  stripping, 
ings,  storm  doors  and 
Ic  furnace  ignition  sys- 
lermostats.  The  credit  is 
systems  installed  after 
available  through  1985. 
her  questions,  contact 
Carolyn  Hammond  of  the  state  Internal 
Revenue  Service  at  (203)  244-3473  and  Box 
959.  Hartford,  06lbl  or  contact  your  local 
IRS  office  at  (8001  343-9000.  with  branches 
in  Bridgeport  at  915  Lafayette  Blvd.,  06604: 
in  Stamford  at  300  Broad  Street.  06901:  and 
in  Norwalk  at  83  E|>st  Avenue,  06851. 

For  business:  Energy  tax  credits  are  avail- 
able to  business  for  equipment  which  uses 
solar  or  wind  eneity  to  generate  electricity 
or  provide  heatingi  cooling,  or  hot  water  in 
a  commercial  strljcture.  This  credit  is  re- 
fundable. In  addition,  equipment  which  uses 
solar  energy  to  provide  industrial,  agricul- 
tural or  commercial  process  heat  are  eligible 
for  a  10  to  IS  pero  !nt  non-refundable  credit. 
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These  credits  cover  systems  installed  be- 
tween October  1,  1978  and  January  1.  1986. 
If  you  have  any  further  questions  about 
this  type  of  credit,  contact  Carolyn  Ham- 
mond of  the  state  Internal  Revenue  Service, 
or  your  local  IRS  office,  at  the  telephone 
numbers  and  addresses  above. 

TAX  EXDa>TION  IW  CONNECTICUT 

A  Connecticut  state  program  exempts 
newly  installed  solar  energy  heating  or  cool- 
ing systems  from  property  taxes  for  the 
first  fifteen  assessment  years.  There  are 
qualifications  pertaining  to  the  dates  of  in- 
stallation. 

Connecticut  permits  any  municipality  to 
exempt  solar  energy  heating  and  cooling 
systems  from  property  taxes.  This  exemp- 
tion represents  the  difference  between  the 
assessed  valuation  of  the  real  property  with 
the  solar  system  and  with  a  conventional 
heating  or  cooling  system.  It  will  apply  to 
any  building  or  addition  constructed  on  or 
after  October  1,  1978  and  before  October  1, 
1991  and  will  apply  only  to  the  first  fifteen 
assessmert  years.  The  exemption  applies  to 
both  business  and  individual  homeowners. 

If  you  want  further  Information  about 
this  program,  contact  your  local  tax  asses- 
sor at  the  following  addresses  and  telephone 
numbers:  Bridgeport:  Leo  McBride,  City 
Hall.  Room  124,  Lyon  Terrace.  06604  at  576- 
7243.  Darien:  Joseph  A.  Cullen,  719  Boston 
Post  Road,  06802  at  655-0661.  Fairfield: 
Thomas  A.  Fitzpatrick,  611  Old  Post  Road. 
06430  at  255-8282.  Greenwich:  Albert  Kirk, 
101  Fieldpoint  Road.  06830  at  622-7885.  New 
Canaan:  Gordon  Donley,  77  Main  Street, 
06840  at  966-3539.  Norwalk:  Alan  Fabrizion, 
41  North  Main  Street.  South  Norwalk. 
06850  at  838-7531.  ext.  236.  237,  238.  239. 
Stamford:  James  Hyland,  Old  Town  Hall. 
429  Atlantic  Street.  06901  at  358-4019. 
Trumbull:  Irene  Simalchik,  5866  Main 
Street.  06611  at  261-3631.  Westport:  John 
Byers,  110  Myrtle  Avenue.  P.O.  Box  549. 
06880  at  226-8311.  ext.  100. 

In  addition,  active  and  passive  solar  sys- 
tems are  exempted,  with  some  restrictions, 
from  the  state  sales  tax.  Alternative  energy 
companies  are  exempted  for  the  first  five 
years  from  the  state  corporate  income  tax. 
II.  Loams 

Luttns  are  available  to  home  owners  for 
the  purpose  of  installing  solar  equipment 
and  making  energy  conservation  improve- 
ments on  homes.  Certain  restrictions,  guide- 
lines, and  upper  limits  exist  on  the  amount 
of  the  loans. 

HOME  IMPROVEMENT  LOANS 

Homeowners  may  qualify  for  government 
guaranteed  loans  to  install  solar  heating, 
cooling  and  hot  water  units  under  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration's  Insured 
Home  Improvement  Loan  Program.  A  maxi- 
mum of  $15,000  is  available  for  up  to  fifteen 
years  at  an  interest  rate  of  18  percent.  (In- 
terest rates  are  subject  to  change.) 

To  qualify,  an  Individual  must  own  or 
have  a  long  term  lease  on  the  property, 
have  a  satisfactory  credit  rating  and  be  able 
to  pay  back  the  loan  over  its  term.  Before 
approving  the  loan,  the  FHA  must  be  satis- 
fied that  the  solar  system  to  be  installed  has 
proven  to  be  reliable.  Field  offices  have 
been  issued  guidelines  for  evaluating  the  ac- 
ceptability of  the  proposed  system. 

P'HA's  willingness  to  guarantee  loans  for 
solar  equipment  may  vary  regionally.  Appli- 
cants should  contact  the  local  HUD/FHA 
office  or  any  approved  lender. 

For  more  information  on  loan  activity, 
please  contact  Jim  Anderson  of  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration.  451  Seventh 
Street.  Washington.  D.C.  20410,  at  (202) 
755-6880.  or  your  local  FHA/HUD  office.  I 
Financial  Plaza.  Hartford.  Connecticut 
06103.  at  (203)  244-2268. 


VETERANS'  LOANS 

The  Veterans  Administration  guaranteed 
loan  program  can  be  used  in  connection 
with  loans  for  a  variety  of  conservation  im- 
provements, including  Insulation,  caulking, 
weather  stripping,  storm  doors  and  win- 
dows, and  furnace  modifications. 

For  more  information  contact  Lyman 
Miller  of  the  Veterans  Administration,  810 
Vermont  Avenue,  Washington,  D.C.  N.W.. 
20420,  at  (202)  389-2691. 

OTHER  LOAMS 

The  Connecticut  Department  of  Housing 
has  established  an  energy  conservation  loan 
fund  which  subsidizes  loans  for  the  pur- 
chase of  alternative  energy  devices.  Interest 
rates  vary  depending  on  income.  Loans 
range  from  $400  to  $3,000.  Contact  the 
State  Energy  Office  for  more  information  in 
Hartford,  80  Washington  Street.  06115  at 
(203)  566-2800  or  the  hotline  at  (800)  842- 
1648. 

III.  Grants 

Grants  are  available  for  individuals, 
schools,  and  hospitals.  The  scope  of  the 
grants  vary  and  the  specifications  differ 
with  each  program. 

SCHOOLS  AND  HOSPITALS  GRANTS 

Energy  conservation  renovation  grants  to 
public  and  private  non  profit  schools  and 
hospitals  are  authorized  under  the  National 
Conservation  Policy  Act.  When  fully 
funded,  the  program  would  pay  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  cost  of  energy  conservation 
projects  (or  90  percent  in  cases  of  severe 
hardship)  with  the  state  or  private  sources 
paying  the  remainder.  Energy  conservation 
projects  may  include  solar  heating  and  cool- 
ing, water  heating  and  electric  generating 
systems. 

For  more  information  on  these  grants  con- 
tact Bob  Chase  of  the  Region  I  office  of  the 
Department  of  Energy,  150  Causeway 
Street.  Boston.  Mass..  02114  at  (617)  223- 
5207. 

LOW-INCOME  WEATHERIZATION  PROGRAM 

This  program  provides  grants  for  low 
income  individuals,  particularly  the  elderly 
and  the  handicapped.  There  is  an  income 
limit  based  on  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  guidelines,  with  an  exception 
for  those  receiving  Federal,  state  or  local 
cash  assistance  payments.  The  Department 
of  Energy  gives  the  grant  to  the  state  gov- 
ernment which  proceeds  to  give  it  to  a  local 
organization,  in  most  cases  a  Community 
Action  Group,  to  distribute  the  funds.  The 
maximum  grant  per  dwelling  is  $800.  Equip- 
ment qualifying  includes  Insulation  and 
weather  stripping,  modified  flue  openings, 
storm  doors  and  windows,  automatic  fur- 
nace ignition  systems,  clock  thermostats, 
and  certain  furnace  modifications. 

For  more  information  contact  the  Region 
I  office  of  the  Department  of  Energy  at  the 
above  address  and  telephone  number. 

For  general  information  on  conservation 
and  alternative  energy  systems  programs  In 
Connecticut,  or  if  you  have  any  questions 
regarding  the  above  mentioned  programs, 
contact  the  State  Energy  Office  at  (800) 
842-1648  or  (203)  566-2800. 

One  additional  program  offered  by  the 
state  is  Connsave,  which  offers  energy 
audits  of  residences  and  businesses  around 
the  state  for  a  minimal  fee.  You  can  arrange 
for  an  audit  by  caUing  (800)  842-7333.« 


CHEMICAL  WARFARE  IN 
AFGHANISTAN 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  an  article  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  Monday,  June  7, 
1982.  called  "Chemical-Biological  War- 
fare in  Afghanistan."  This  article 
deals  with  personal  accounts  of  var- 
ious Individuals  affected  by  the  Sovi- 
ets' use  of  chemical-biological  warfare 
in  Afghanistan.  The  excerpts  are 
taken  from  a  United  Nations  report 
based  on  interviews  conducted  with 
victims  and  eyewitnesses  of  the  Soviet 
use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan. Tou  cannot  read  the  article  with- 
out being  deeply  moved  and  sickened 
by  the  harsh  realities  of  the  "yellow 
rain"  falling  in  Afghanistan  on  help- 
less men,  women,  and  children. 

For  those  who  are  insisting  on  any 
kind  whatever  of  agreement  or  treaty 
with  the  Soviets,  on  a  nuclear  arms 
freeze,  I  would  suggest  they  study 
carefully  what  is  going  on  in  Afghani- 
stan at  this  moment  and  observe  how 
the  Soviets  have  honored  the  1972 
Biological  Weapons  Convention 
Treaty  which  they  signed  in  Geneva. 
It  is  sad  to  see  but,  as  they  have  done 
before,  as  the  history  books  show,  the 
Soviets  have  resorted  to  whatever 
measure  they  deem  desirable  to  wage 
their  battle  against  free  people  who 
would  resist  their  impyerialism.  It  is  sad 
to  see  how  predictable  they  really  are. 
I  support  efforts  to  reduce  the  burden 
and  the  danger  of  nuclear  arms  in  dis- 
cussions with  the  Soviets.  In  that  proc- 
ess, I  urge  the  American  people  to 
keep  their  eyes  open  and  deal  careful- 
ly with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  example 
of  their  violation  of  the  Biological 
Weapons  Convention  should  not  be  ig- 
nored. 

Meanwhile,  thousands  of  helpless 
men,  women,  and  children  of  Afghani- 
stan continue  to  suffer  and  die  in  hor- 
rible ways  with  haidly  any  attention 
or  notice  from  the  Western  media. 
How  long  must  they  suffer  and  how 
long  must  the  freedom  fighters  hold 
the  line  against  enormous  odds  with 
virtually  nothing  to  aid  them. 

Again,  I  commend  this  article  to  my 
colleagues  and  encourage  them  to  read 
and  ponder  it. 

Chemical-Biological  Warpare  im 
Apghanistan 

The  UN  General  Assembly  voted  last  De- 
cember to  extend  its  investigation,  begun  in 
1080,  of  allegations  about  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  agents  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan.  Three  members  of  the 
UN's  expert  team,  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Dr. 
Esmat  Ezz  of  Egypt,  along  with  other  UN 
officials,  visited  AJfghan  refugee  camps  at 
Peshawar  and  Quetta  in  Pakistan  from  Feb. 
8  to  Feb.  22  this  year.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  group's  36-page  verbatim 
record  of  the  interviews,  which  has  been  ob- 
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UUned  by  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The  in- 
terviews were  conducted  with  victims  and 
eyewitnesses  of  Soviet  biochemical  warfare 
attadcs  in  Afghanistan.  The  UN  team  does 
not  plan  to  make  its  report  public  until  the 
fall. 

Chairman  of  UN  group:  We  are  here  rep- 
resenting the  United  Nations  and  we  are  in- 
terested in  meeting  people  who  were  ex- 
posed to  chemical  attaclc,  eyewitnesses  and 
thoM  who  might  have  i>rought  fragments  of 
the  ammunitions  along  with  them,  and  also 
to  speak  with  medical  doctors  who  might 
have  attended  patients  exposed  to  chemical 
attadc 

Qui  Badin.  Leader  of  Hezb-e-Islaml:  I  wel- 
come you  here.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions  in  Afghanistan  and  with  the 
chemical  warfare.  We  shall  provide  you  with 
the  evidence  we  have.  There  are  two  parties 
involved  in  Afghanistan— the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  freedom  fighters. 

In  each  division  there  is  one  unit  which  is 
involved  in  the  chemcial  warfare.  They  have 
used  chemical  weapons  in  a  number  of 
places  where  napalm,  other  weapons  and 
helicopters  have  not  been  effective.  Initially 
they  were  using  dumdum  bullets  and  they 
have  destroyed  villages,  crops  and  forests. 
When  the  local  population  feared  death 
from  the  dumdum  bullets,  they  tried  to  get 
protection  in  the  karez.  (A  "karez"  is  an  un- 
derground water  channel  by  means  of  which 
the  land  to  be  irrigated  can  be  connected  to 
the  base  of  the  source  of  water.  At  more  or 
less  regular  intervals,  there  are  vertical  air 
shafts  leading  down  to  the  "karez."  These 
underground  channels  are  sometimes  used 
both  by  Mujahideens  and  the  local  popula- 
tion as  shelters  when  the  area  is  under 
attack.]  The  Soviets  tried  to  kill  them  by 
using  chemical  weapons  in  these  areas. 
There  have  been  many  people  affected  by 
chemical  weapons  who  were  treated  in 
Peshawar  and  they  are  present  now. 

Name:  Dagarwal  Bismilla.  brigadier  chief 
commander  of  Wardak  Front: 

Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happened? 

A.  In  late  July  1981  at  10  a.m.  fierce  fight- 
ing started.  They  fired  chemical  weapons 
upon  us.  Many  people  «ere  Injured;  the 
entire  body  was  swollen,  there  was  sneezing 
and  coughing  and  after  the  attack  people 
became  unconscious  and  had  headaches.  We 
wet  a  handkerchief  and  put  on  our  faces  to 
revive  ourselves.  .  .  . 

Q.  Did  the  diarrhea  come  straight  away? 

A.  During  the  retreat  about  one  hour. 
During  the  retreat  from  the  first  line  to  the 
second  defense  line  (4  km)  65  people  died 
from  bullet  wounds.  Their  bodies  were  swol- 
len and  had  boils  on  them.  When  ordered  to 
go  to  the  second  line  they  started  vomiting 
and  sneezing  and  after  one  hour  some  died. 
Those  who  died  were  the  ones  that  were  not 
able  to  retreat.  The  back  line  was  about  4 
km.  Many  developed  diarrhea  several  hours 
later,  at  night.  Those  who  escaped  and  were 
fighting,  during  the  night  were  shot  with 
Chemical  buUets  and  their  bodies  swelled 
and  had  boils  which  developed  overnight. 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  here  with  you  who 
was  affected? 

A.  Many  were  affected  but  they  are  still 
fighting  in  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  soldiers 
put  on  gas  masks  l)efore  the  attack.  Two 
masks  were  captured  and  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  Nations  within  one  month. 

Interview  with  doctors  at  Hezb-e-Islami 
Hovrftal: 

Chalnnan:  We  are  particularly  interested 
In  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan. If  in  your  dealings  with  the  refugees 
you  have  come  across  any  refugees  who 
have  been  victims  of  chemical  attack,  we 
would  like  to  know. 


A.  Chemic^  gas  delivered  from  an  air- 
plane produced  some  black  smoke  which 
turned  yeUo4r.  When  inhaled  caused  as- 
phyxia, laryngeal  spasm  and  unconscious- 
ness. Some  (fled  after  24  hours,  bodies  de- 
composed and  limbs  separated  from  each 
other  when  touched.  Skin  rash,  necrotic  ul- 
cerations. Anlericans  took  pictures  of  this. 
Some  of  thie  individuals  who  survived 
showed  necrotic  points  below  the  skin,  pyo- 
genic fistulas  and  ulcerations  which  took 
months  to  h«al.  Perhaps  some  chemical  or 
biological  weapon  was  responsible  for 
this.  ...         i 

Name:  Shalt  Jahan,  (Saw  a  gas  attack  but 
was  not  personally  affected.) 

Q.  Can  you  describe  the  gas  attack? 

A.  It  was  B  helicopter  attack— dropped 
bombs— some  i  burst  in  the  air  before  reach- 
ing the  groulid  like  a  bag.  When  it  burst 
there  were  red  and  green  colors.  All  the 
trees,  rocks  aad  bushes  took  that  color. 

Q.  Could  yo^  tell  the  size  of  the  bag? 

A.  Whosoevter  was  close  by  would  become 
unconscious.  The  degree  was  reduced  as  the 
distance  progressed.  Depending  upon  the 
distance,  the  period  of  unconsciousness  was 
between  four»five  hours  to  24  hours.  They 
were  given  ijv.  drips  right  away.  If  blood 
pressure  was  normal,  saline  was  given;  If 
low,  glucose  Was  given. 

Name:  Alif  Khan. 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  chemictd  attack? 

A.  Saw  one  In  the  Splnghar  (white)  moun- 
tain area. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? 

A.  There  Was  a  gas  attack.  People  wet 
their  turbans  and  put  them  to  their  faces. 
Some  families  hid  in  the  cave  in  the  moun- 
tain. Attack  was  by  MIG  fighters  followed 
by  helicopterB.  An  hour  later  by  infantry. 
Two  days  later  they  found  everybody  in  the 
cave  dead.  Two  men,  three  women  and  five 
children  15  meters  inside  the  cave,  dead, 
swollen  but  Ino  injuries  on  their  bodies. 
Some  were  in  a  state  of  stupor.  The  victims 
lay  in  differetit  positions.  Many  goats  were 
outside  and  t^ey  were  all  killed.  I  did  not  ac- 
tually see  the  animals  but  heard  so. 

Q.  How  lonf  have  you  been  working  in  the 
hospital? 

A.  One  year  and  six  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  treated  Cases  which  were 
exposed  to  ctiemlcal  attack? 

A.  About  2S0  patients  suffered  from  neu- 
rosis because  of  the  gas  attacks.  Physical  ef- 
fects lasted  a  couple  of  days.  Also  had 
mental  effect*. 

Name:  Mohammed  Sharif. 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  way  exposed  to 
chemical  attfck.  eyewitness  or  Just  heard 
about  it? 

A.  Saw  and  treated  patients  who  suffered 
from  chemical  attack.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
chemical  attack— was  one  or  two  kilometers 
away  and  saw  it  with  binoculars.  On  one  oc- 
casion was  250  meters  from  the  place  where 
the  bomb  burst.  I  was  aware  how  to  deal 
with  it,  so  I  wet  my  handkerchief  and  put  it 
to  my  mouth  and  then  forward  to  treat  the 
patients. 

Q.  Where  did  the  attack  occur? 

A.  A  place  called  Kassimpool  in  Kanda- 
har. Signal  |>lane  attack.  Father  and  son 
wounded.  Son  completely  burned.  Father 
had  a  big  wovnd  on  his  thigh,  bleeding  very 
profusely.  Assumed  it  was  a  chemical 
attack,  did  n9t  see  a  woimd  large  enough  to 
cause  such  bleeding. 

Q.  Can  you  remember  the  date  when  the 
attack  occurred? 

A.  April  1911. 

Second  attack: 

Places  Ar^andab,  Nagahar,  Munara  in 
Kandahar.  In  February  1981  something  re- 
sembling a  balloon,  700  mm.  diameter  was 
dropped  froiti  a  helicopter  or  MiO  which 
burst  before  It  reached  the  ground.  It  scat- 
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tered  yellow  and  pink  powder.  Received  pa- 
tients who  had  rashes  on  the  body,  difficul- 
ty in  breathing,  watery  eyes,  sneezing  and 
dyspnea.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  were 
exposed  were  brown.  Skin  was  also  itching, 
heavy  vomiting,  light  diarrhea.  Was  given 
hydrocortisone.  Ccmld  not  get  them  out  in 
the  open  air  beca«)se  of  the  bombardment. 
About  35  people  were  affected;  17  died— 
those  who  were  cloeer  to  the  explosion. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  attack  did  they  die? 

A.  Some  after  six  hours,  some  after  eight 
hours,  some  next  4ay.  Some  that  developed 
apistaxis  died.  Foi|r  died  on  the  spot.  The 
flesh  came  apart  like  it  was  burned  and 
smelled  like  burned  flesh. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  hemorrhag- 
ing? I 

A.  One  had  nose  {bleeds:  most  of  the  trou- 
ble was  vomiting. 

Name:  Nur  Mohaiiuned 

Q.  Were  you  a  vif;tim,  eyewitness  or  heard 
stories  about  a  chetnical  attack? 

A.  I  have  not  su|fered  myself  but  treated 
two  patients. 

Q.  Where  did  yotj 

A.  Horban.  Abof 
attack  in  June  198  j 

Q.  What  was  ^ 

A.  Dyspnea,  voml 

Q.  How  long  h| 
fighter? 

A.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  you  saw? 

A.  Something  resembling  a  bag  was 
dropped  by  a  helicopter.  Before  it  reached 
the  ground  it  burst  in  the  air— it  was  yellow. 

Q.  How  many  ba$s  did  it  drop? 

A.  Three.  j 

Q.  Did  the  yellow  powder  harm  the  vege- 
Ution? 

A.  The  bushes  were  not  burned,  but  the 
color  was  changed.lThey  looked  half -dead. 

Q.  Was  the  colorjof  the  bodies  affected? 

A.  The  parts  of  Ithe  lx)dy  which  were  ex- 
posed were  bumeti.  The  clothes  were  not 
burned.  [ 

Q.  Was  there  an*  secretion  from  the  nose? 

A.  Nose  was  nuking.  Eyes  were  running 
too.  Blisters  developed  on  the  exposed  skin 
in  seven  hours.       ! 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  smell? 

A.  Tes,  from  the  clothes— smelled  like 
burning  charcoal.  | 

Name:  Sultan  Ja^. 

The  village  was  surrounded  in  the  night 
by  tanks  and  trooils.  In  the  morning  when  I 
awoke  I  found  Russians  all  around  the  vil- 
lage. Twelve  comi  anions  escaped  but  they 
did  not  get  very  nr.  I  took  shelter  in  the 
icarez;  saw  liquid  poured  from  a  bottle.  The 
gas  was  green  in  tolor.  When  they  poured 
the  liquid  and  dr(}pped  the  bottle  into  the 
water,  the  water  started  bubbling  up  and 
making  a  noise.  The  water  became  offensive 
and  I  wet  a  cloth  4nd  put  to  my  face.  Those 
not  protected  voKited.  Three  people  died. 
The  skin  got  irritlited— felt  as  though  nee- 
dles were  going  through  my  body.  My  feet 
were  in  the  water  fcnd  when  I  took  them  out 
there  were  scratches  on  them.  The  water 
had  chemicals.  Sogaetimes  I  get  hot  flashes. 
I  started  recelvirit  injections  and  tablets 
here— still  have  a  Bitter  taste  In  my  mouth. 

Q.  When  did  the  attack  take  place? 

A.  December  1981  in  Qaray. 

Q.  How  soon  after  the  green  liquid  was 
poured  into  the  water  did  your  friends  die? 

A.  The  ones  who  were  close  to  the  place 
where  they  poured  the  green  liquid  died. 

Name:  Khwaja  Muharamed. 

Helicopters  came  and  dropped  a  case  of 
gas.  Before  it  retched  the  ground  it  ex- 
ploded (no  parachute)  at  about  I  meter 
above  ground.  On  y  smoke  came  out,  people 
were  suffocated  iis  if  their  throats  were 
being  caught.  Wa«r  came  from  their  eyes 
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and  head  was  turning  around.  They  started 
to  vomit  ordinarily  but  then  blood  came 
from  their  mouths  and  they  had  diarrhea 
with  bleeding.  After  five  or  10  hours  when  I 
awoke  I  had  vomiting,  headache  and  diar- 
rhea. After  the  bomb  exploded  when  they 
were  exposed  to  the  smoke,  my  head  felt  as 
though  it  was  turning  around  and  my 
throat  felt  as  though  it  was  being  pressed.  I 
do  not  remember  anything  else  as  I  became 
unconscious.  Shortly  after  evening  I  came 
to  and  felt  like  taking  a  walk  but  I  started 
vomiting  at  that  time.  There  was  no  food  in 
the  vomit — blue  liquid— and  later  bleeding. 

Q.  How  many  times  did  you  vomit? 

A.  20  times. 

Q.  At  what  intervals? 

A.  Between  two  and  five  minutes. 

Second  instance: 

In  summer  1981— on  the  border  with 
USSR— one  group  went  into  the  cave.  Rus- 
sians brought  tanks  but  they  were  not  able 
to  enter  the  cave  so  they  started  drilling. 
Twenty-five  friends  were  inside  the  cave. 
The  Russians  made  a  hole  and  put  a  pipe 
into  it  and  pumped  something  into  the  cave 
and  then  went  away  from  the  site.  When  we 
went  to  the  cave  the  pipes  were  undug  and 
we  found  the  bodies  were  as  if  cooked,  flesh 

was  very  soft  and  came  apart. 

•  •  • 

Name:  Khazak. 

On  Dec.  5,  1981  two  forces  came  to  our 
area  in  Wardak  Province,  Tangi  region  from 
Logan  and  Main.  When  we  observed  that 
the  forces  were  too  much,  we  thought  we 
should  draw  back  from  our  positions  Just  to 
gain  time  and  to  prevent  losses.  We  drew 
back  from  the  highway  to  a  safe  position 
which  was  located  in  the  hillsides.  They 
started  bombing  our  fronts.  We  thought  it 
was  Just  regular  bombs  and  bullets  but  we 
felt  something  extraordinary— Jet  fighters, 
helicopter  artillery  and  tanks.  There  were 
some  bombs  which  set  the  hillside  on  fire. 
Some  of  these  bombs  created  smoke— black- 
ish gray  or  gray  and  red. 

The  effect  was  not  sudden,  it  took  a  little 
time  but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  look  at  my 
watch.  My  head  started  turning  around, 
eyes  and  nose  ruiming.  I  went  inside  and 
after  I  woke  up  I  vomited  and  diarrhea 
started.  Diarrhea  was  first  green  liquid  then 
bleeding  started.  The  effects  varied  from 
person  to  person.  The  smell  was  like  burn- 
ing rubber;  my  eyes  were  irritated  also.  For 
24  hours  I  was  out  of  order.  Three  people 
died,  two  of  whom  were  my  cousins.  Their 
arms  were  contracted  close  to  their  chest, 
even  when  they  died  liquid  was  coming  out 
of  their  noses  and  blood  out  of  their 
mouths.  Their  legs  were  also  in  contraction, 
the  bodies  were  gathered  after  two  days.  In 
the  village  there  were  50  to  60  more  bodies, 
in  contracture  like  my  cousins. 

Name:  Doulat  Khan 

The  second  battle  happened  in  an  area 
called  Behrana  Mulchor,  Gazni  in  January 
1982.  At  that  time  after  heavy  resistance  by 
Mujahideen.  Russians  started  shooting 
automatic  cannons.  Smoke  rose  up.  Mujahi- 
deens vomited  and  had  burning  in  the  eyes 
with  tears.  Some  of  them  also  vomited 
blood. 

In  the  morning  about  10:30  the  shooting 
started  and  went  on  until  the  evening, 
almost  sunset.  When  the  Russians  drew 
back  we  were  able  to  go  and  see  our  friends. 
The  bullets  hit  the  ground  and  exploded 
and  gas  came  out.  Black  smoke  rose  up  and 
spread  fast  and  covered  a  vast  area.  The 
smell  was  very  bad.  Five  people  died  because 
of  the  gas;  they  vomited  and  lost  a  lot  of 
blood.  The  bodies  of  the  ones  who  died  were 
black.  Sixty  to  70  other  people  were  affect- 
ed. Before  the  battle  started,  I  was  watching 


and  I  saw  all  the  weapons  being  put  in  one 
place  and  the  positions  of  the  caimons. 
When  the  Russians  approached  our  village 
women  and  children  in  the  farm  went  to  the 
tunnels.  When  the  battle  was  finished  we 
found  bodies.  The  Russians  had  sprayed 
chemicals  in  the  karez. 

Did  you  notice  any  effect  on  the  animals 
and  vegetation? 

A.  The  area  where  the  chemicals  were 
sprayed  vegetables  turned  yellow  and  dried. 
Shortly  after  the  chemicals  are  used  the 
wheat  turns  black  and  it  becomes  yellow 
and  then  turns  yellow  ash. 

Q.  Was  the  gas  used  for  a  specific  area  or 
indiscrimlnatel  y  ? 

A.  It  depended  on  the  resistance.  If  the 
resistance  is  hard  and  it  is  a  key  area  they 
use  chemical  weapons  to  paralyze  the  Muja- 
hideens. 

Name:  Oholan  Mohammed 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  chemi- 
cal weapons  or  poisonous  gases? 

A.  In  December  1980  in  Zarkashan  in 
Mogkur.  Oazni  Province,  a  very  leu-ge  force 
of  Soviets  came  to  our  area.  We  encircled 
them  at  4  a.m.  There  were  17  gun  ships  and 
three  Jet  fighters  bombing  us.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
four  persons  were  killed  by  the  bullets, 
about  40  persons  died  of  gas,  60  persons  af- 
fected by  gas  and  after  two  days  three  died. 
The  doctor  in  the  group  helped  the  Mujahi- 
deens. A  helicopter  was  shot  down  which 
burst  into  flames  and  fell  in  a  valley  below. 

Q.  Did  the  bomb  have  a  smell? 

A.  It  smelled  like  the  rotten  body  of  some 
animal.  I  lost  consciousness.  I  also  saw  the 
Russians  wearing  masks  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bodies  of  the  dead  per- 
sons? 

A.  No.  I  was  unconscious. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  problems  with 
breathing? 

A.  Yes,  I  felt  like  I  was  being  choked. 

Name:  Moulvi  Arsala  Rahmani,  general 
commander  of  Paktika. 

We  were  attacked  by  tanks  and  they  put 
small  bombs  in  the  karez.  In  June  1981,  11 
Mujahideens  took  cover  in  the  karez.  Every- 
body was  lulled.  I  did  not  actually  see  the 
attack  but  saw  the  dead  bodies:  the  flesh  on 
the  IXMlies  was  very  soft.  .  .  .  Mujahideens 
shot  down  a  plane  and  then  a  large  number 
of  planes  came  and  dropped  something 
which  caused  severe  headache  and  vomiting 
among  the  people.  It  was  a  rain  of  white 
particles  or  powder  which  the  planes 
sprayed  from  about  500  meters. 

Second  instance: 

Two  people  were  hit  by  bombs  and  died. 
Their  clothes  were  burned;  their  flesh  was 
soft  and  rotted.  A  yellow  and  bloody  dis- 
charge came  out  of  the  bums.  Faces  were 
blackened.  An  Afghan  spy  was  caught  and 
confessed  that  the  water  was  being  contami- 
nated. When  the  bombs  burst  they  broke 
into  four  clouds  and  came  down  slowly.  The 
noise  was  like  a  rifle  shot;  it  hit  the  ground 
and  bounced  and  caught  fire. 

Third  Instaix^: 

In  May  1981  a  large  force  of  Mujahideens 
were  fighting  with  the  Russians.  The  Muja- 
hideens were  wliming  and  then  the  Rus- 
sians launched  a  gas  attack.  Many  Russians 
and  Mujahideens  were  Idlled.  The  Russians 
wore  masks.  A  Russian  was  captured,  con- 
verted to  Islam  and  told  us  of  the  poisons 
being  used  and  showed  us  how  to  use  the 
masks.  .  .  .  The  Russians  are  using  a  rifle 
which  has  40  rounds;  the  bullets  make  the 
victims  shout  and  scream. 

Name:  Saifqllah 

I  was  an  eyewitness  and  was  also  affected 
in  April  1981  in  Mangari.  In  the  morning 
about  10  o'clock  the  village  was  surrounded 
by  the  infantry,  tanks  and  helicopters.  Bags 


were  dropped  from  the  airplane  which  burst 
in  the  air  or  ground.  It  was  a  dust-colored 
smoke,  my  eyes  were  affected  and  I  could 
not  see. 

Q.  Did  you  manage  to  capture  any  frac- 
ments? 

A.  It  was  not  possible  to  start  picking  up 
pieces  of  those  things;  we  are  too  busy  look- 
ing after  our  dead. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  eyes  was  any  other  part 
of  your  body  affected? 

A.  Only  my  eyes.  In  another  instance  my 
heart  and  body  were  affected.  Those  who 
were  close  to  the  attack  suffered  for  one 
month;  those  not  too  close  recovered  quick- 
ly and  only  had  watering  eyes. 

Second  instance: 

In  October  1981  in  a  place  called  Asha- 
qual,  Takm  south  of  Oazni,  30  men  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Russians.  We  fought  for  a 
while  and  after  running  out  of  ammunition 
we  went  into  our  shelters.  The  Russians 
came  after  us  with  a  pipe  30-40  meters  long. 
They  touched  a  button  and  a  sound  like  a 
pistol  shot  was  heard  (they  carried  the  pipe 
coiled  up).  There  are  four  kinds  of  gases:  (1) 
causes  asphyxiation:  (2)  pressure  on  the 
heart;  (3)  skin  irritation;  (4)  burning  of  the 
skin.  When  we  tried  to  get  out  of  the  wells 
the  Russians  shot  us.  The  gas  that  poison 
does  not  have  much  of  a  smeU.  The  one  that 
asphyxiates  has  a  very  offensive  smell.  .  .  . 

The  Irritation  does  not  last  for  more  than 
24  hours.  The  intention  of  the  enemy  is  to 
flush  us  out  so  that  they  can  shoot  us.  The 
Russians  got  wise  to  the  Mujahideens  using 
their  handkerchiefs  so  they  put  something 
in  the  water  and  when  we  drink  the  water 
we  become  sick.  It  is  offensive,  asphyxiates 
and  smells  like  high  explosive. 

Name:  Mohammed  Akrara 

In  June  1980  I  was  in  the  karez  for  two 
hours.  There  was  a  gas  attack.  The  Russians 
brought  a  tank  to  the  hole,  lowered  a  pipe 
in  the  hole  and  poured  gas.  Ten  people  who 
were  close  to  the  gas  died  and  their  bodies 
were  swollen  and  has  nose  bleeds.  Others 
had  diarrhea,  dizziness  and  nausea.  After 
having  yogurt  and  buttermilk  we  felt  better. 
Those  who  were  close  died  within  five  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Culpepper,  from  U.S.  Consulate: 

I  interviewed  refugees  in  Thailand  during 
1976-79  and  1980.  The  hill  tribe  refugees 
were  attacked  by  aircraft  dropping  powder. 
No  one  caUed  it  yellow  rain;  it  left  a  residue 
on  the  leaves.  In  an  area  called  Phubia 
people  experienced  nausea,  dlsiness.  hem- 
orrhaging from  the  mouth  and  very  often 
death.  In  1978  we  began  hearing  stories  so 
we  started  looking  for  those  which  were 
similar.  The  best  accounts  came  from 
women  and  children.  We  heard  accounts  of 
entire  villages  being  wiped  out.  We  con- 
stantly questioned  refugees  to  find  out  true 
accounts.  Small  aircraft  dropping  some  kind 
of  powder  mist. 

For  four  months  I  have  been  here  in  Paki- 
stan and  have  heard  similar  accounts 
coming  from  Afghanis.  Aircraft  dropping 
some  sort  of  powder,  explosion,  black,  white 
and  yellow.  People  experience  nausea  and 
dizziness.  Some  similarity  between  these 
and  the  accounts  in  Southeast  Asia.  Attacks 
In  Laos  were  against  entire  villages  but  in 
Afghanistan  strategic  places  are  attacked. 

Would  the  UN  test  soil  from  Afghanistan? 
Perhaps  some  collection  kits  could  be  given 
to  the  freedom  fighters  so  that  they  could 
obtain  some  samples.* 
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HON.  BO  GINN 

OP  GEORGIA 

IN  THE  H0t7SE  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  GINN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
the  House  voted  on  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  H.R.  5922,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982,  to  concur  with 
the  Senate  provision  which  repeals  the 
special  tax  deduction  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

It  was  not  possible  for  me  to  be  pres- 
ent for  this  vote,  but  I  would  like  to 
record  today  the  fact  that  had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  "yea"  to 
eliminate  the  $75  per  day  tax  deduc- 
tion. 

In  April,  I  aiuiounced  that  I  was  not 
taking  the  new  deduction  on  my  1981 
taxes,  and  instead  claimed  only  the 
$3,000  deduction  which  has  been  in 
place  for  many  years.  This  decision  re- 
quired me  to  pay  an  additional  $5,250 
in  Federal  income  taxes.  Had  this  tax 
deduction  been  brought  to  a  vote  earli- 
er this  year,  I  would  have  opposed  it. 

It  has  always  been  my  position  that 
any  significant  increase  in  congres- 
sional remuneration,  including  a  tax 
deduction,  should  be  enacted  only  on  a 
recorded  vote,  and  should  not  in  any 
case  go  into  effect  until  after  the  next 
congressional  election.  In  that  way,  a 
Member's  constituents  may  determine 
if  he  or  she  is  entitled  to  this  change. 

For  that  same  reason.  I  did  not 
accept  the  $12,000  salary  increase  en- 
acted in  1977,  and  instead  returned 
that  money  to  the  Treasury.  In  my 
view,  the  congressional  tax  deduction 
also  was  not  appropriate,  and  for  that 
reason  I  did  not  accept  it.« 


CINDY  SMALLWOOD  MEDICAL 
FOUNDATION  HONORS  DR.  MI- 
CHAEL A.  LeNOIR 


HON.  RONALD  V.  DELLUMS 

OF  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  DELLUMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 6,  1981,  the  Cindy  Small  wood 
Medical  Foundation.  Inc..  held  its 
third  annual  award  day  banquet  to 
honor  Dr.  Michael  A.  LeNolr. 

The  Cindy  Smallwood  Foundation 
was  founded  in  1973  by  Catherine 
Smallwood,  Ph.  D.,  as  an  interracial, 
nonpartisan,  nonprofit  medical  educa- 
tional and  financial  assistance  service 
organization  devoted  to  improving  the 
welfare  of  the  San  Mateo  County  bay 
area  community  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia. The  foundation  promotes  com- 
munity and  individual  health  care 
through  a  comprehensive  research 
outreach  program  which  is  communi- 
cative and  sensitive  to  the  problems  of 
trauma  resulting  from  aging,  terminal 
illness,  and  death.  It  provides  direct  fi- 
nancial   aid   to   deserving   disenfran- 


chised persons,  with  first  preference 
given  to  mii^ority  women  toward  medi- 
cal school  education.  The  staff  con- 
sists of  experienced,  licensed  psycho- 
therapists, ifiarriage,  family  and  child 
therapists. 

This  December,  Dr.  Michael  A. 
LeNoir  was  recognized  by  the  Cindy 
Smallwood  Medical  Foundation  for  his 
outstanding  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions io  the  field  of  health  and 
welfare.  Dr.  LeNoir  is  assistant  clinical 
professor  of  pediatrics  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  CalifolTiia,  San  Francisco:  chief 
of  allergy  service,  San  Francisco  Gen- 
eral Hospital;  executive  board  member 
of  the  Northern  California  Complre- 
henslve  Sicale  Cell  Center;  secretary- 
treasurer  of|  the  pediatric  section  of 
the  National  Medical  Association;  and 
president  oi  the  John  Hale  Medical 
Society  of  3an  Francisco.  Dr.  LeNoir 
has  published  in  the  Journal  of  Aller- 
gy and  the  Journal  of  the  National 
Medical  Association.  He  has  served  on 
the  medical  (chool  admissions  commit- 
tee for  the !  University  of  California. 
San  Diego  a^d  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia. San  Francisco.  He  has  served 
as  pediatric  consultant  for  the  Siclde 
Cell  Anemia  Research  Foundation.  He 
has  been  instrumental  in  developing  a 
rapid  personal  and  competent  health- 
care delivery  system  for  large  numbers 
of  children  &nd  has  worked  diligently 
to  bring  bot|i  the  medical  and  the  dis- 
enfranchised communities  together. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  I  bring  the 
accomplishments  of  the  Cindy  Small- 
wood  Medical  Foimdation  and  Dr.  Mi- 
chael A.  Lel^ir  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues.© 
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HON.  J4MES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOlDSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuT  iday,  June  10,  1982 


•  Mr.    BLAHCHARD. 
yesterday 
motion  to 
H.R.  5922, 


Mr.  Speaker, 
Aie  House  voted  on  a 
i  istruct  the  conferees  on 
he  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriati(  ns  bill  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  to  conf  ur  with  the  Senate  provi- 
sion which  repeals  the  special  tax  de- 


duction for 
Although 
percent  of 
this  session 
in  Michigan 
to  be  pn 
Unfortunat 
previously 


embers  of  Congress, 
have  been  present  for  90 
11  recorded  votes  during 
f  Congress,  commitments 
ade  it  impossible  for  me 
t  and  voting  yesterday, 
y,  the  vote  had  not  been 
heduled.  Therefore.  I 
missed  this  ijote,  which  was  brought  to 
the  floor  unexpectedly.  Had  I  been 
present,  I  would  have  voted  in  favor  of 
eliminating  the  $75  per  day  tax  deduc- 
tion. J 

When  I  fifed  my  1981  tax  returns  in 
April,  I  did  not  choose  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this  tax  deduction,  which 
would  have  allowed  me  an  additional 
deduction  of  $10,100  and  saved  me  sev- 
eral thousand  dollars.  I  am  glad, 
therefore,  tl  at  my  colleagues  have  ex- 


pressed their  opposition  to  the  special 
congressional  tax  break,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  provision  to  repeal  it 
will  soon  be  signed  into  law.* 


TERRITORIAL  POOD  AND 
NUTRITION  GRANT  ACT 


culture.  As  wou| 
bill  would  authc 
the  Virgin  Island 
and  the  Norther 
fund  locally  desifl 
trition  assistant 
grants  would  su[ 


HON.  R6N  de  LUGO 

or  VIRBIH  ISLAII08 
IN  THE  HOUSE  aP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursdayl  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
members  of  the  Territorial  Caucus 
and  I  are  introducing  today  legislation 
which,  Lf  enacted,  would  be  known  as 
the  Territorial  Food  and  Nutrition 
Grant  Act. 

Our  bill  closely'  resembles  draft  legis- 
lation transmitted  to  the  Congress  re- 
cently by  the  Acljlng  Secretary  of  Agri- 
that  proposal,  oiu- 
rize  grants  to  Guam. 
American  Samoa, 
Mariana  Islands  to 
led  and  operated  nu- 
:  programs.  These 
)lant  current  territo- 
rial participation  in  the  national  food 
stamp,  child  ntitrition,  and  school 
lunch  programs.  I 

The  territorial!  nutrition  grant  con- 
cept was  initially  proposed  by  the 
President  in  his  fiscal  year  1983 
budget.  It  represents  the  administra- 
tion's sole  new  territorial  policy  initia- 
tive to  date,  and  ^s  such,  warrants  seri- 
ous consideration.  In  iN-inciple.  it  re- 
sponds to  the  Congress  advice  that  che 
consolidation  of  i>rogram  grants  in  the 
territories  maj<  more  effectively 
achieve  program  goals  because  of  the 
imique  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
Americans  of  our;  insular  areas. 

The  proposal  iras  the  subject  of  a 
hearing  by  the  Subcommittee  on  Insu- 
lar Affairs.  April:  26.  Our  bill  modifies 
the  administratipn's  bill  slightly,  in 
keeping  with  the  concerns  articulated 
during  that  hearing,  and  makes  other 
necessary  changek. 

It  would  sustain  the  administration's 
12-percent  redudtion  in  nutrition  as- 
sistance program  funding  imposed  on 
the  territories  this  fiscal  year.  But  it 
would  not  make  the  further  cut  of  15 
percent  advocated  by  the  President.  A 
total  cutback  in  excess  of  one-fourth 
of  Federal  assisttnce  is  out  of  propor- 
tion to  reductions  in  the  States,  and  is 
contrary  to  need.! 

In  addition  to!  continuing  spending 
at  the  1982  level,]  our  modification  pre- 
scribes a  method  of  calculating  fund- 
ing for  ensuing  y<ears.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  was  silent  on  this  po\nt.  In 
keeping  with  the  restraint  mandated 
by  the  current  budgetary  situation,  we 
propose  simply  i|icreasing  or  decreas- 
ing funding  base<^  on  actual  changes  in 
the  cost  of  the  afpistance. 

We  have  also  proposed  some  minor 
the  administrative 
working  of  the  grant  as  proposed  by 
the  administratic  n. 
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First,  our  bill  would  require  the  Ex- 
ecutive to  inform  the  Congress  territo- 
rial authorizing  committees  if  it  disap- 
proves of  the  required  territorial  plans 
for  the  use  of  the  grants.  Congress 
would  also  be  sent  the  biennial  audits 
of  the  territorial  nutrition  programs. 

Second,  in  the  event  of  disapproval 
of  territorial  plans,  funding  would  be 
continued  at  existing  levels,  rather 
than  withheld. 

Third,  if  the  Executive  objects  to 
territorial  implementation  of  approved 
plans,  it  is  empowered  to  seek  injunc- 
tive relief,  rather  than  withhold  assist- 
ance and  seek  such  relief. 

Fourth,  we  would  have  audits  of  the 
programs  conducted  by  the  Federal 
Comptroller  for  each  territory,  rather 
than  impose  that  burden  on  the  Terri- 
torial government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  proposed  this 
legislation  as  a  good  faith  effort  to 
make  imperative,  generally  minor,  im- 
provements to  an  administration  ini- 
tiative. We  hope  that  it  will  be  regard- 
ed in  this  light  as  a  reasonable  substi- 
tute.* 


expressed  when  the  House  wisely 
passed  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
288.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  288 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  voice  my  pleasure  at  the  pas- 
sage on  June  2,  1982,  of  House  Concur- 
rent Resolution  288,  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  State  and 
local  governments  should  support  the 
fire  safety  efforts  of  the  U.S.  Fire  Ad- 
ministration (USFA)  to  reduce  lives 
and  property  damage  lost  by  fire  and 
that  Congress  should  continue  support 
of  the  goals  and  programs  of  USFA.  I 
strongly  urge  support  of  the  conten- 
tion that  the  USFA  should  persist  in 
developing  a  close  working  relation- 
ship with  States  and  localities  in  re- 
viewing, evaluating,  and  suggesting  im- 
provements and  uniformity  in  State, 
local,  and  model  fire  prevention  and 
building  codes. 

The  U.S.  Fire  Administration  was  es- 
tablished in  1974  to  reduce  significant- 
ly the  unacceptable  high  rate  of 
death,  injury,  and  property  loss  in  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  re- 
quested no  fiscal  year  1983  funding  for 
USFA,  believing  that  firefighting  is 
clearly  a  local  function  and  that  the 
Federal  role  should  be  limited.  Al- 
though I  support  many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  reduction  programs,  I 
cannot  agree  with  this  "no  funding" 
proposal  since  the  USFA  deals  literal- 
ly with  life  and  death  issues. 

The  valiant  firefighters  that  risk 
their  own  lives  daily  to  assist  those  in 
extreme  danger  need  all  of  the  sup- 
port and  cooperation  we  in  Congress, 
the  State  and  local  governments  and 
the  general  public  can  give  them.  I 
was  encouraged  to  see  this  philosophy 


REPEAL  OF  MEMBERS'  TAX 
BREAK 


HON.  DAVID  DREIER 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  DREIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  efforts  of  Mem- 
bers such  as  myself  to  repeal  the  tax 
break  which  the  House  voted  for  itself 
last  year  have  finally  been  successful. 
That  tax  break  was  one  of  the  most 
deplorable  actions  taken  by  this  body 
in  recent  years. 

No  one  will  deny  that  Members  of 
Congress  incur  expenses  while  in 
Washington  during  the  time  that  Con- 
gress is  in  session.  However,  we  cannot 
in  good  conscience  justify  a  tax  break 
that,  last  year,  would  have  allowed 
every  Member  to  claim  a  minimum  of 
$19,000  as  a  business  deduction  for 
living  expenses.  To  do  so  would  be  to 
insult  all  the  other  taxpayers  of  this 
country  who  are  unable  to  vote  such  a 
reduction  in  taxes  for  themselves. 

We  have  been  telling  the  American 
people  that  we  need  to  reduce  Federal 
spending  in  order  to  return  stability  to 
our  economy.  Such  spending  cuts  must 
continue  to  be  made  if  our  country  is 
to  get  back  on  its  feet. 

We  must  recognize,  however,  that 
these  cuts  require  many  people  to 
make  personal  sacrifices.  It  is  incon- 
ceivable that  we  could  even  consider 
giving  ourselves  a  special  tax  break  at 
such  a  time. 

By  voting  to  repeal  the  tax  break 
which  we  had  given  ourselves,  we  have 
taken  a  long-overdue  step  toward  prov- 
ing to  the  people  of  this  country  that 
we  do  not  believe  that  we  deserve  to 
receive  any  better  treatment  than  any 
other  taxpayer.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
of  the  House-Senate  conference  to  act 
promptly  in  finalizing  the  repeal.* 


H.R.  6578 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MAssACHrsErrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
introducing,  along  with  my  colleague 
Mr.  CoNABLE,  legislation  which  would 
redress  a  serious  problem  created  for 
colleges  and  universities  as  of  recent 
Internal  Revenue  Service  actions.  For 
many  years  a  substantial  number  of 
colleges  and  universities,  both  public 
and  private,  have  maintained  faculty 
housing  programs  whereby  residences 
owned  by  the  institution  are  rented  to 
members  of  their  faculties  and  staffs. 
These  housing  programs,  designed  to 
insure  that  housing  is  available  to  fac- 
ulty and  staff  members  on  or  near  the 
campus,  have  been  operated  in  order 


to  create  a  collegial  atmosphere  and  to 
encourage  formal  interaction  between 
faculty  members  and  students.  The 
educational  institutions  have  charged 
rents  reflecting  the  relevant  costs  to 
the  institutions  in  maintaining  the 
housing  and  the  value  of  the  housing 
to  the  employees. 

Although  these  housing  programs 
have  been  in  place  for  many  years  the 
IRS  has  never,  luitil  very  recently, 
taken  the  position  that  there  is  any- 
thing improper  in  the  maintenance  of 
these  programs.  Recently,  however,  in 
two  technical  advice  memorandums,  the 
IRS  took  the  position  that  the  differ- 
ence between  the  rent  charged  a  facul- 
ty member  and  the  hypothesized  rent 
that  could  be  obtained  if  the  educa- 
tional institution  chose  to  rent  its 
housing  to  members  of  the  general 
public  constituted  income  to  the  facul- 
ty member.  In  other  words,  if  a  faculty 
member  is  charged  rent  of  $300  a 
month  to  live  in  a  small  house  near 
the  campus  for  which  a  business  ex- 
ecutive, attracted  to  the  atmosphere 
and  open  Spaces  of  the  campus,  would 
pay  $400  a  month,  the  faculty  member 
is  deemed  under  the  IRS  position  to 
have  received  additional  "income"  of 
$100  a  month.  The  IRS  further  an- 
nounced in  the  technical  advice  memo- 
randums that  such  "income"  would 
also  constitute  "Wages"  on  which  the 
employer  must  withhold  taxes,  and 
that  the  educational  institution  would 
be  retroactively  liable  for  the  full 
amount  of  withholding  taxes  not  col- 
lected in  past  years. 

It  is  arguable  that  this  annoimce- 
ment  by  the  IRS  runs  against  the  mor- 
atorium imposed  by  Congress  in  1978 
(Public  Law  95-427)  on  the  creation  of 
new  regulations  in  the  fringe  benefit 
area.  In  any  case,  the  imposition  of 
this  retroactive  tax  liability  on  col- 
leges and  universities  raises  the  spec- 
ter of  crippling  tax  liabilities  for  edu- 
cational institutions  that  heretofore 
had  believed  that  they  were  not  re- 
sponsible for  withholding  taxes  on  the 
highly  speculative  differential  be- 
tween the  rent  charged  its  faculty 
members  and  the  rent  that  could  be 
charged  to  members  of  the  general 
public. 

In  order  to  clarify  the  tax  treatment 
of  these  longstanding  faculty  housing 
programs,  we  are  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  amend  section  119  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  provide 
that  if  an  educational  institution  rents 
lodging  located  on  or  near  its  campus 
to  its  employees  at  a  rent  reflecting 
the  carrying  cost  of  the  lodging,  and  if 
employees  not  residing  in  such  lodging 
do  not  receive  a  living  expense  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  the  lodging,  then  any 
additional  value  of  the  lodging  over 
and  above  the  rent  charged  would  not 
constitute  income  to  the  employees. 
This  legislation  would  also  remove  the 
specter  of  large  retroactive  tax  liabil- 
ities owed  by  educational  institutions 
and  would  prevent  the  dismantling  of 
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closely  knit  university  and  college 
communities  throughout  the  country. 

If  this  legislation  is  not  enacted,  col- 
leges and  universities  could  effectively 
be  forced  to  sell  off  their  residential 
properties.  The  revenue  loss  that 
would  be  created  by  the  homeowner 
deductions  for  mortgage  Interest  and 
property  taxes  on  these  privately 
owned  residence  would  more  than 
offset  any  revenue  generated  by  col- 
lecting these  withholding  taxes. 

Colleges  and  universities  have 
enough  financial  problems  these  days 
without  adding  any  fiuther  burdens.  I 
hope  that  my  colleagues  will  Join  Mr. 
CoHABLE  and  myself  in  supporting  tills 
measure  to  assist  them. 

The  text  of  the  bill  follows: 

H.R.  6678 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  the  exclusion  from 
income  for  the  value  of  lodging  located  in 
the  proximity  of  an  educational  institu- 
tion and  furnished  by  such  institution  to 
its  employees 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  119  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  meals  or  lodging  furnished 
for  the  convenience  of  the  employer)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
fpllowing  new  subsection: 

"(d)  LoDGiMO  Pdknishxd  by  Ckrtain  Edu- 
cational Institutions  to  Ekploybbs.— 

"(1)  In  obnkral.— There  shall  be  excluded 
from  the  gross  income  of  an  employee  of  an 
educational  institution  described  in  section 
170(b)(l)(A)(ii)  the  value  of  lodging— 

"(A)  located  on,  or  in  the  proximity  of.  a 
campus  of  such  institution,  and 

"(B)  furnished  to  the  employee,  his 
spouse,  or  any  of  his  dependents  by  or  on 
behalf  of  such  institution. 

"(2)  Rent  must  not  be  less  than  direct 
COST  or  LODGING.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not 
apply  to  the  value  of  any  lodging  to  the 
extent  that  the  direct  cost  of  such  lodging 
to  the  educational  institution  exceeds 
amounts  paid  by  the  employee  for  the  use 
of  such  lodging. 

"(3)  EMPLOTZKS  not  RESIDING  IN  FURNISHED 
LODGING    irUST    NOT    RECEIVE    LIVING    EXPENSE 

ALLOWANCE.— Paragraph  (1)  shall  not  apply 
to  employees  of  an  educational  institution 
who  do  not  reside  in  lodging  described  in 
paragraph  (1)  receive  a  living  expense  allow- 
ance in  lieu  of  such  lodging." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31,  1981. 

(cMl)  For  purposes  of  the  employment 
taxes,  subsection  (d)  of  section  119  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  (other  than 
paragraph  (2)  thereof),  as  added  by  this  Act, 
shall  apply  to  all  open  taxable  years  begin- 
ning before  January  1,  1982.  if  the  educa- 
tional institution,  had  a  reasonable  basis  for 
not  treating  the  vtUue  of  lodging  described 
in  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection  as  being 
subject  to  such  taxes. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  an  edu- 
cational institution  shall  in  any  case  be 
treated  as  having  a  reasonable  basis  for  not 
treating  the  value  of  lodging  as  subject  to 
the  employment  taxes  if  the  educational  in- 
stitution charged  a  reasonable  rental 
amount  for  such  lodging,  taking  into  ac- 
count such  factors  as— 

(A)  the  necessary  direct  costs  of  such  in- 
stitution in  furnishing  the  lodging, 

(B)  the  value  of  the  lodging  to  the  em- 
ployees to  whom  the  lodging  is  furnished, 
and 


(C)  the  instsution's  educational  purposes 
in  furnishing  a^ch  lodging. 
The  reasonableness  of  the  rental  amount 
shall  not  be  affected  by  the  fact  that  the 
fair  rental  value  of  the  lodging  may  have 
exceeded  the  rental  amount. 

(3)  For  purp4ses  of  this  subsection— 

(A)  the  ten^  "open  taxable  year"  means 
any  taxable  yfar  for  which  the  assessment 
of  a  deficien<^,  or  the  allowance  of  any 
credit  or  refund,  with  respect  to  the  employ- 
ment tax  involved  is  not  barred  by  any  law 
or  rule  of  law,  and 

(B)  the  terra  "employment  taxes"  means 
the  taxes  imposed  by  subtitle  C  of  the  In- 
teral  Revenue  Code  of  1954.« 


FAR] 


TO  SINAI 


HOW.  MIKE  LOWRY 

3P  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWfeY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wpuld  like  to  c&H  the  atten- 
tion of  this  body  to  the  outstanding 
photograph]!  exhibit  depicting  the  life 
of  the  Sinai  now  on  display  in  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

The  area  (^lled  Sinai  as  this  exhibit 
so  clearly  represents,  has  been  a 
source  of  awlesome  beauty  and  histori- 
cal significahce  to  all  who  have  shared 
in  its  life.  For  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
this  symbolic  piece  of  land  has  shown 
the  world  th^t  in  the  pursuit  of  peace, 
the  greatest  {of  sacrifices  can  be  made, 
and  the  greatest  of  risks  csui  be  taken. 

Let  us  all  iake  pride  and  pleasure  in 
the  fine  phaft.ographs  brought  to  us  by 
Perri  Farag  i  md  Amos  Ettinger. 

And  let  ui  all  hope  that  this  noble 
act  for  peac  >  will  encourage  others  to 


work  toward 
ing  friendsliip 
neighbors.* 


WHITE 
AGING 
FRONT 


this  goal  and  bring  a  last- 
to  Israel  and  all  her 


HCUSE 


CONFERENCE  ON 
REPORT     IS     AN     AF- 
THE  ELDERLY 


TO 


H9N.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  H(lUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

77tw  sday,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  final 
report  of  the  White  House  Conference 
on  Aging  ahd  Secretary  Schweiker's 
recommendttions  to  implement  the 
national  policy  on  aging  represent  tne 
last  chapterjin  a  very  shabby  affair. 

This  adii4nistration  has  attempted 
to  politicize'  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence from  beginning  to  end  by  making 
it  a  reaffinjiation  for  President  Rea- 
gan's bankr<ipt  economic  policies. 

The  final  report  paints  a  rosy  and 
distorted  picture  of  the  elderly,  claim- 
ing that  "ttiey  are  the  wealthiest,  best 
fed,  best  he  used,  healthiest,  most  self 
reliant  older  population  in  our  histo- 
ry." 

However,  older  Americans  are  not 
going  to  be  deceived  by  the  adminis- 
tration's att  empt  to  gloss  over  the  real 
and  serious  problems.  All  this  rhetoric 
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will  not  camouflage  the  harsh  facts  of 
life  for  the  elderl  r. 

Nearly  3.9  mi  lion  persons  65  or 
older  lived  in  pov  >rty  in  1980.  Another 
2.5  million  weie  marginally  poor: 
Their  income  was  within  25  percent  of 
the  poverty  threshold.  The  bottom 
line  is  that  appn  iximately  6.4  million. 


of  every  four  older 
either  poor  or  near 


or  about  one  oui 
Americans  were 
poor. 

More  than  60(1,000  elderly  persons 
were  poor  in  19W)  than  in  1978.  This 
represents  the  shfu-pest  jump  over  a  2- 
year  period  sin^e  poverty  statistics 
were  first  tabulated. 


Poverty  is  a  hi 
any   definition 
were"  poor   in 
income  was  belo 
a  week  for  housi: 
medical     care, 
other  necessiti 
poor  if  their  ino 
or  approximate! 


:e-bones  existence  by 

Single   aged   persons 

>80    if    their   annual 

$3,941,  or  about  $74 

ig,  energy  costs,  food, 

I  transportation,     and 

Aged  couples  were 

|me  was  below  $4,954, 

$96  a  week. 


About  53  perceht  of  all  blacks  65  or 
older  either  live  In  poverty  or  so  close 
to  it  that  they  (jannot  really  appreci- 
ate the  differenci 

These  figures  nepresent  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg,  because  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  hidden  poverty 
among  the  elderly.  People  who  are  in- 
stitutionalized, Ipr  example,  are  not 
included  in  the  Government's  official 
tabulation.  Abopt  1.3  million  older 
Americans  are  In  nursing  homes  or 
other    extended^care    facilities.    It    is 

timated  that  at  least 

individuals  are  im- 

idition,  many  older 

ips  a  million  or 
more— are  not  (Runted  as  poor  even 
though  their  incomes  are  below  the 
Government's  threshold.  This  is  be- 
cause they  live  w  Ith  others  who  have  a 
sufficient  amount  of  income  to  raise 
them  above  the  i  loverty  level. 


conservatively  e^ 
one-half  of  the 
poverished.  In 
Americans— perl- 


Official  figures 
1981.  But 
plunge  more 
titution. 


are  not  available  for 

Reagahomics  is  expected  to 

old(  T  Americans  into  des- 


virtually  ignores 


The  administr  ition's  national  policy 


the  recommendations 
of  the  2,000  votii  tg  delegates  attending 
the  White  He  use  Conference  on 
Aging.  It  omits  1  Ley  proposals  adopted 
by  the  elderly,  such  as  opposition  to 
cutting  social  security  benefits.  It  rep- 
resents an  abdication  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility to  respond  to  the  prob- 
lems and  challehges  confronting  aged 
and  aging  Amer^ans. 

The  report  an(i  recommendations  for 
a  national  policy  on  aging  are  unwor- 
thy documents.  Congress  should  reject 
the  administration's  proposals  and 
chart  a  more  sensible,  equitable,  and 
humane  course  of  action  to  enable  all 
of  our  older  Americans  to  live  with 
dignity  and  self-respect.« 
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STRENGTHENING  THE 
EXIMBANK 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  restruc- 
ture and  strengthen  America's  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

This  legislation  is  a  companion  bill 
to  one  introduced  by  Senator  Heinz.  I 
want  to  commend  the  Senator  for  his 
leadership  on  this  issue,  for  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  we  render  the 
Eximbank  more  capable  of  combating 
the  predatory  trade  subsidies  of  our 
international  competitors. 

The  legislation  has  three  major 
goals:  First,  to  rationalize  the  budget 
process  regarding  the  Bank;  second,  to 
instill  independence  in  the  Board  of 
Directors  through  permanent  fixed 
terms:  and  third,  to  create  an  addition- 
al war-chest  fund  to  convince  the  Eu- 
ropeans and  Japanese  of  our  serious- 
ness, and  to  help  defend  small-  and 
medium-sized  U.S.  exporters  against 
the  unfair  credit  practices  of  their  for- 
eign competitors. 

This  legislation  should  set  the 
agenda  for  the  debate  on  the  Exim- 
bank Charter,  which  is  set  to  expire  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1983. 

By  creating  fixed  terms  for  the  Di- 
rectors, the  bill  will  force  debate  on 
the  need  for  Eximbank  independence 
and  the  degree  to  which  the  Bank 
should  be  responsive  to  Congress.  By 
taking  the  Bank  out  of  the  unified 
Federal  budget,  though  it  would  stUl 
be  considered  by  the  Appropriations 
and  Budget  Committees,  the  biU 
forces  the  issue  of  whether  the  Exim- 
bank should  be  part  of  a  Federal 
credit  budget. 

By  creating  another  war  chest,  simi- 
lar to  one  proposed  in  legislation  intro- 
duced by  my  distinguished  colleague 
Stephen  Neal,  the  bill  wUl  stimulate 
additional  debate  on  the  international 
context  of  the  Eximbank. 

The  legislation  also  responds  to  the 
concerns  of  those  who  would  like  to 
see  more  Eximbank  resources  chan- 
neled to  agricultural  exports.  The  war 
chest  fund  would  allow  the  Bank  to 
enter  into  arrangements  with  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
whereby  the  CCC  would  guarantee  ag- 
ricultural export  credits,  thus  reducing 
the  interest  rates,  and  Eximbank 
would  further  reduce  loan  rates 
through  subsidization.  The  expertise 
and  combined  resources  of  the  two  in- 
stitutions would  thereby  be  utilized. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Export 
Task  Force,  I  have  become  aware  of 
the  vital  role  played  by  the  Eximbank. 
To  reduce  the  funding  for  the  Bank, 
as  the  administration  proposes  to  do, 
at  a  time  when  our  negotiators  are  at- 
tempting to  convince  our  trading  part- 
ners  to  limit  their  credit  subsidies. 


amounts  to  unilateral  credit  disarm- 
ament. 

This  legislation  will  strengthen  the 
hand  of  our  negotiators.  For  example, 
the  French  have  been  the  most  intran- 
sigent on  the  issue  of  manufactured 
export  credits.  They  are,  however,  par- 
ticularly sensitive  about  their  agricul- 
tural sector.  Facing  increased  financ- 
ing competition  in  both  areas  should 
make  them  more  willing  to  come  to 
terms  in  negotiations. 

I  have  included  a  section-by-section 
analysis  of  the  legislation.  For  those 
who  wish  to  cosponsor  the  bill,  or  who 
wish  more  information,  please  contact 
the  House  Export  Task  Force  at 
X63480. 

Section-by-Section  Analysis 
SHORT  titlz 

Section  1  provides  that  the  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "Export-Import  Bank  Restruc- 
turing Act  of  1982." 

TERMS  or  OPnCE  OP  THE  BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS 
or  THE  EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK 

Section  2  amends  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  by  providing  that  the  members 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  shall  serve  for  terms  of  four 
years,  except  that  two  of  those  Directors 
(other  than  the  President  and  First  Vice 
President  of  the  Bank)  shall  be  appointed 
initially  for  terms  of  two  years,  and  then  for 
terms  of  four  years  thereafter. 

This  results  in  a  staggering  of  terms  for 
the  Members  of  the  Board  of  Directors.  The 
terms  of  office  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  Bank  and  that  of  one  of 
the  other  Board  Memt>ers  would  correspond 
with  that  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  while  the  terms  of  the  other  two 
Board  Members  would  expire  two  years 
later.  The  terms  of  those  currently  holding 
office  would  expire  on  January  20.  1985. 

OPP-BUDGET  PROVISION 

Section  3  amends  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  by  providing  that  the  receipts 
and  disbursements  of  the  Bank  shall  not  be 
included  in  the  totals  of  the  Federal  Budget 
and  shall  be  exempt  from  any  annual  ex- 
penditure and  net  lending  outlays  limita- 
tions imposed  on  the  Federal  Budget.  This 
would  not  apply  to  administrative  expenses 
of  the  Bank. 

The  President  would  be  required,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Oovemment  Corporation  Con- 
trol Act,  to  annually  transmit  to  the  Con- 
gress a  budget  for  program  activities  of  the 
Bank  and  administrative  expenses,  Includ- 
ing an  estimate  of  the  annual  net  borrowing 
by  the  Bank  from  the  Treasury. 

The  President  shall  also  annually  submit 
to  the  Congress  a  report  of  the  amoimt  of 
net  lending  of  the  Bank,  including  that  cre- 
ated by  the  net  borrowing  from  the  Treas- 
ury, that  would  be  included  in  the  totals  of 
the  Federal  Budget  if  it  were  not  so  ex- 
cluded by  this  section.  The  amendment 
made  by  this  section  would  take  effect  on 
October  1, 1982. 

COMPETITIVE  AGRICULTURAL  COMMODITY  AND 
MANUPACTURED  PRODUCT  EXPORT  SUBSIDY  PUND 

Section  4  establishes  at  the  Bank  a  Com- 
petitive Agricultural  Commodity  and  Manu- 
factured Product  Export  Subsidy  Fund  to 
be  administered  by  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  subsidize  the  interest  rates  offered  by 
commercial  lenders  for  financing  U.S.  agri- 
cultural and  manufactured  exports.  In  the 
case  of  agricultural  export  support,  the 
Bank  is  authorized  to  enter  into  arrange- 


ments with  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion to  subsidize  the  interest  rates  on  loans 
guaranteed  by  the  CCC.  The  Bank  shall 
report  to  the  Congress  within  thirty  days  of 
entering  into  an  agreement  to  make  sut>sidy 
payments  to  a  commercial  lender.  Such 
report  shall  include  the  purpose  for  making 
the  payments;  the  type  of  export  involved; 
the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  transaction 
and  the  parties  involved  therein;  the  nature 
of  the  foreign  ex(>ort  credit  competition;  the 
methods  used  to  compare  the  foreign  export 
credit  competition  and  the  proposed  export 
credit  subsidy  from  the  Fund;  and  other 
such  information  as  the  Board  considers  ad- 
visable. The  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  fur- 
ther negotiations  toward  the  elimination  of 
export  subsidization  by  nullifying  any  com- 
petitive advantage  that  a  foreign  exporter 
might  seek  from  such  subsidies. 

$2  billion  are  authorised  for  the  Fund, 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 

Section  5  would  amend  Section  8  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  as  amend- 
ed, to  extend  the  life  of  the  Bank  from  Sep- 
tember 30, 1983  to  September  30,  I988.» 


EXPLANATION  OF  VOTES 

MISSED  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE 
10,  1982 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
personal  family  business  in  New  York, 
I  was  unable  to  be  present  while  the 
House  was  in  session.  Had  I  been  here, 
I  would  have  voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  132— To  approve  the 
Journal  of  the  previous  day's  proceed- 
ings, "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  133— To  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  4861.  to  establish 
an  American  Conservation  Corps  to 
provide  youth  employment  in  an 
effort  to  improve  natural  and  cultural 
resources,  including  revitalization  of 
urban  areas,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  134— To  order  the  previ- 
ous question  on  the  Myers  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  re- 
place the  existing  system  of  tax  treat- 
ment of  living  expenses  deductions  for 
Members  of  Congress  with  a  system 
treating  Members  like  any  other  busi- 
ness person,  "yea." 

Rollcall  No.  135— An  amendment  to 
the  motion  to  instruct  the  conferees 
which  would  instruct  them  to  agree  to 
the  Senate  provision  to  repeal  the  spe- 
cial tax  deduction  for  Members  of 
Congress  and  to  return  to  the  system 
limiting  deductions  to  $3,000  a  year, 
"yea." 

Rollcall  No.  136— Agreeing  to  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  to 
agree  to  Senate  amendments  50  and 
62,  "yea."» 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 

OP  KKW  YOHK 
XH  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which  will 
treat  Members  of  Congress  in  exactly 
the  same  muuier  as  all  taxpayers  for 
the  purpose  of  business  tax  deduc- 
tions. We  have  all  heard  from  our  con- 
stituents that  they  resent  the  special 
tax  treatment  for  Members  of  Con- 
gress. We  have  also  heard  a  great  deal 
of  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  most 
Members  of  Congress  do  not  want  any 
special  treatment.  Specifically,  this 
legislation  would  remove  any  refer- 
ence to  Members'  deductions.  This 
would  mean  the  repeal  of  the  legisla- 
tive authority  which  permitted  the  $75 
per  congressional-day  deduction,  as 
well  as  the  provision  in  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Code  which  desig- 
nates a  Member's  "tax  home"  as  the 
congressional  district  or  State  he  or 
she  represents.  Senator  Long  has  in- 
troduced similar  legislation  in  the 
Senate. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  both  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  The  intent  of  the 
first  section  of  this  legislation  is  to  end 
any  reference  to  a  specific  dollar 
amount  which  may  be  deducted  by  a 
Member  of  Congress.  There  is  no  simi- 
lar provision  for  a  regular  taxpayer 
who  is  entitled  to  take  a  business  de- 
duction. An  unsubstantiated  amount 
of  $75  per  day  for  Members,  as  con- 
tained in  Internal  Revenue  Service 
(IRS)  regulations,  is  out  of  line.  The 
$3,000  per  year  allowed  under  a  law 
passed  in  1952  which  was  amended  last 
year  is  similarly  unfair.  Both  desig- 
nate a  specific  amount  which  no  other 
taxpayer  is  entitled  to  under  the  law. 
Second,  both  give  some  Members  a  tax 
deduction  which,  if  they  were  regular 
taxpayers,  they  would  not  be  granted. 
These  unsubstantiated  deductions 
have  been  allowed  even  if  Members' 
actual  deductible  expenses  did  not  add 
up  to  the  designated  amount.  A 
Member  should  be  able  to  deduct 
whatever  amount  he  or  she  is  legiti- 
mately entitled  to,  just  the  same  as 
any  other  taxpayer.  The  provision  in 
this  bill  would  mean  that  Members  of 
Congress  would  be  governed  by  rules 
applicable  to  other  taxpayers  whose 
jobs  require  that  they  spend  time  at 
two  distant  locations.  All  reasonable 
and  unreimbursed  expenses  for  travel, 
meals,  and  lodging  incurred  while  the 
taxpayer  is  away  from  his  or  her  prin- 
cipal place  of  business  or  "tax  home" 
would  be  deductible.  This  is  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  to  which  any 
taxpayer  is  entitled. 

The  second  provision  of  this  bill 
completes  the  process  of  making  all 
Members  of  Congress  equal  to  other 
taxpayers.  It  removes  the  provision  in 
the  Code  which  designates  the  State 


or  district  uhich  the  Member  repre- 
sents as  his  or  her  "tax  home."  Tax- 
payers may  have  only  one  principal 
place  of  business,  which  is  designated 
as  the  "tax  home"  for  the  purposes  of 
Federal  income  taxes.  When  a  person 
has  a  job  requiring  the  maintenance  of 
two  residences,  the  IRS  applies  three 
tests,  with  afi  emphasis  on  the  first,  in 
determining:  where  a  person's  "tax 
home"  is  lofcated.  The  IRS  considers 
length  of  tifie  spent  in  each  location; 
degree  of  business  activity  in  each  lo- 
cation: amo^t  of  money  earned  in 
each  location.  Under  current  law,  a 
Member  whi  lives  in  Washington  for  5 
days  duringi  the  week  and  travels  to 
his  district  on  weekends  can  deduct 
the  expenses  of  those  5  days  because 
the  law  designates  his  or  her  "tax 
home"  as  t^  district.  My  legislation 
would  change  the  law  and  treat  the 
Member  lika^  any  other  taxpayer.  Con- 
tinuing with  the  example,  the  change 
in  law  woulq  likely  result  in  most  such 
cases  in  thie  Member's  "tax  home" 
being  designated  as  Washington.  The 
unreimbursed  expenses  of  the  2  days 
•spent  in  the  congressional  district 
would  be  treated  as  business  expenses 
and  those  yhich  are  reasonable  and 
necessary  cjluld  be  deducted.  This  il- 
lustration K  just  an  example,  and 
where  a  Member's  "tax  home"  is  desig- 
nated would  depend  on  each  Member's 
own  circumstances.  Like  any  other 
taxpayer,  a  Member  could  deduct  such 
expenses  attributable  to  his  or  her  use 
of  a  residetice  away  from  the  "tax 
home"  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
depreciatioa  maintenance,  and  utili- 
ties. These  expenses  would  be  prorat- 
ed, based  on  the  amount  of  time  used 
by  the  Member.  As  is  the  case  with 
any  other  taxpayer,  the  full  amount  of 
interest  anq  property  taxes  is  deduct- 
ible on  all  residences. 

This  bill  ^eats  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress the  sane  way  as  any  other  tax- 
payer. It  removes  the  provisions  in  the 
law  that  Have  treated  Members  of 
Congress  as|a  special  class  of  taxpayer. 
I  urge  my  (;olleagues  to  support  this 
just  approach  to  a  serious  question  of 
equity.# 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 


OUTSTAl^DING  PERFORMANCE 
AT  CFTC 


HON.  ED  JONES 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  H*USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  sday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  JOl  FES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  status  report  on  the  oper- 
ations of  {the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Cotmiission. 

The  report  was  provided  to  me  in  a 
letter  from!  Philip  McBride  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  the  CPTC,  since  I  serve 
as  chairmai)  of  the  subcommittee  with 
legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the  Com- 
modity Exchange  Act. 

I  provide  this  information  to  you  be- 
cause Congf-ess  is  now  in  the  process 


of  considering  egislation  to  extend 
the  funding  authorization  for  the 
CFTC.  The  Futiures  Trading  Act  of 
1982,  H.R.  5447,  [has  been  reported  by 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  by  a 
voice  vote  and  deceived  a  30-day  se- 
quential referral  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

Recent  statements  regarding  the 
ability  of  the  CFTC  to  properly  regu- 
late futures  trading  has  concerned  me, 
and  I  want  to  bring  the  true  situation 
to  light  by  inseirting  Chairman  John- 
son's letter.  I  Jcommend  Chairman 
Johnson,  his  fallow  Commissioners, 
and  the  CFTC '  staff  for  the  great 
strides  they  have  Imade: 

CoMMOOi'iY  Futures  Trading 

COMMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  25. 1982. 
Hon.  E^D  Jones.        i  ' 

Chairman,  Subcovtmittee  on  Conservation, 
Credit,  and  Rural  Development,  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  U.S.  House  of 
Representative^  Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Within  the  next  few 
days,  I  will  complete  my  first  full  year  as 
Chairman  of  the  Cpnunodity  Futures  Train- 
ing Commission.  It  has  been  an  important 
and  highly  produciive  period  for  the  Com- 
mission. In  certain  areas— law  enforcement 
and  new  futures  Contracts— it  has  been  a 
recordsetting  year^  In  this  letter.  I  am  re- 
porting to  you  on  9  number  of  the  more  sig- 
nificant developments. 

First,  however,  jet  me  say  that  I  have 
never  worked  so  hapd.  And  yet.  our  staff  has 
worked  even  harder.  Any  misconceptions 
about  "bureaucratic  lethargy"  that  I  might 
have  held  a  year]  ago  have  been  washed 
away  by  the  coUeetive  perspiration  that  I, 
my  colleagues  and 'the  staff  have  shed  over 
the  past  twelve  months.  Much  credit  must 
be  given  to  my  predecessor,  James  M.  Stone, 
who  guided  the  yoling  Commission  through 
turbulent  waters,  and  to  my  other  col- 
leagues—David G.JGartner,  Susan  M.  Phil- 
lips and  Kalo  A.  mneman,  who  have  stimu- 
lated a  "can  do"  jattitude  throughout  the 
Commission. 

I.  PRpDDCnvlTY 

The  Commissionts  mission  consists  funda- 
mentally of  two  responsibilities:  protection 
of  the  public.  an4  service  to  the  markets 
and  their  particip^ts.  In  both  areas,  rec- 
ords have  t>een  set  In  the  past  year. 

A.  Law  EnforceikenL—ln  the  past  twelve 
months,  the  Comjnission  has  assessed  ap- 
proximately $2.0(X).000  in  civil  penalties 
against  contract  n|arkets,  professionals  and 
traders  for  infractions  under  the  Commod- 
ity Exchange  Act.  [This  one-year  civil  penal- 
ty total  exceeds  the  fines  levied  by  the  Com- 
mission in  all  of  the  previous  years  com- 
bined (1975-81). 

Registrations  were  denied,  suspended  or 
revoked  on  64  occasions.  More  than  220  in- 
junctions were  obtained  through  judicial 
and  administrative  proceedings.  At  least  82 
persons  were  indicted  on  criminal  charges 
resulting  from  Commission  investigations 
and  actions.  Duritig  the  period,  20  off-ex- 
change "boiler  rooms"  selling  fraudulent 
conunodity  investtnents  were  put  out  of 
business.  Endangered  customer  funds  ap- 
proximating $10  I  million  were  protected 
through  court  action. 

The  strength  o^  the  Commission's  Divi- 
sion of  Enforcemoit  was  increased  as  well, 
despite  severe  buhget  constraints.  In  the 
spring  of  1981,  the  Division  had  a  staff  of 
94.  Today,  that  npmber  is  99,  and  6  more 
have  been  authorited.  Similarly,  the  budget 
of  that  Division  tjas  been  increased  7  per- 
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cent,  with  another  14  percent  increase  pro- 
posed for  fiscal  year  1983.  Reinforcement  of 
the  Division  has  helped  the  Commission  to 
respond  to  problems  by  targeting  specific 
violators,  and  has  reduced  the  necessity  of 
promulgating  costly  blanket  regulations 
that  burden  the  entire  trading  community. 

B.  New  Futures  Cov tracts.— During  the 
past  twelve  months,  the  Commission  has 
acted  upon  28  new  futures  contracts,  more 
than  the  total  of  the  previous  five  years 
combined. 

Among  the  new  futures  contracts  were  a 
number  of  unprecedented  proposals:  bank 
certificates  of  deposit;  Eurodollar  time  de- 
posits; leaded  and  unleaded  gasoline;  and 
stock  indices. 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  futures  con- 
tracts calling  for  settlement  in  cash  rather 
than  physical  delivery  were  authorized  by 
the  Commission.  Cash  settlement  is  permis- 
sible only  when  there  exists  a  continuous, 
impartial  and  reliable  cash  quotation  system 
for  the  underlying  item,  from  which  the  fi- 
nancial obligations  of  the  parties  can  be  ac- 
curately calculated.  Cash  settlement  allevi- 
ates the  potential  for  manipulations  and 
other  market  disorders  that  can  occur  when 
delivery  is  required  and  the  underlying  item 
is  difficult  to  procure. 

Stock  index  futures,  which  had  been 
stalled  within  the  Commission  for  as  much 
as  four  yeais  (see  "Jurisdiction,"  below), 
represent  the  first  opportunity  to  utilize  fu- 
tures as  a  hedge  against  adverse  trends  in 
the  stock  market.  It  is  estimated,  for  in- 
stance, that  the  "bear  market"  in  stocks 
over  the  past  months  has  reduced  the  value 
of  NYSE  stocks  by  roughly  $750  biUion. 
Stock  index  futures,  like  those  in  other 
items  (e.g..  com,  metals.  T-Bonds),  can  be 
used  to  cushion  those  losses  and,  according 
to  early  data,  are  being  used  by  securities 
professionals  as  well  as  by  traditional  specu- 
lators. Although  there  has  been  some  litiga- 
tion over  copyright  claims  or  proprietary 
ownership  of  certain  indices,  the  contracts 
themselves  have  not  yet  experienced  any 
regulatory  problems. 

The  advent  of  futures  contracts  in  gaso- 
line and  other  petroleum  products  created 
the  opportunity  for  refiners  and  middlemen 
to  better  manage  the  price  risks  associated 
with  a  business  that  has  been  beset  with 
both  domestic  and  international  uncertain- 
ty. The  most  active  petroleum  futures, 
those  in  heating  oil,  are  heavily  used  by  dis- 
tributors. 

C.  Contract  Market  Rules.— The  majority 
of  rules  adopted  or  amended  by  contract 
markets  must  be  submitted  to  the  Conunis- 
sion  for  approval.  In  the  past  year,  nearly 
800  rules  were  approved,  up  17  percent  from 
the  previous  year. 

D.  Reparations  Proyrom.— Injured  com- 
modity investors  may  file  claims  with  the 
Commission  if  violations  of  the  Act  have  oc- 
curred, and  the  Commission  may  award 
damages.  In  the  past  twelve  months,  initial 
decisions  have  increased  by  23  percent,  from 
457  to  591  cases. 

In  the  same  period,  a  fifth  Administrative 
Law  Judge  was  hired.  The  program  was  re- 
organized for  faster  action,  and  the  amount 
of  time  required  to  process  a  claim  prior  to 
hearing  has  also  been  reduced  by  40  per- 
cent, as  compared  with  two  years  ago. 

Under  amendments  to  the  Act  recom- 
mended by  the  Commission  and  now  pend- 
ing in  Congress  (H.R.  5447  and  S.  2109),  the 
reparations  program  would  be  revamped 
and  streamlined  further  to  achieve  speedy 
results  for  injured  investors. 

E.  Exchange  Self-RegxUation.— The  con- 
tract markets  are  required  by  the  Act  to 
perform  effective  self -regulation.  This  is  the 

•first  line  of  defense"  against  market  disor- 
ders and  abuses. 


In  the  past  year,  the  Commission  has  con- 
ducted a  total  of  8  reviews  of  exchange  self- 
regulation,  of  which  3  related  to  overall  rule 
enforcement  programs  (Chicago  Board  of 
Trade,  Chicago  Mercantile  Exchange,  and 
New  York  Mercantile  Exchange)  and  4  in- 
volved the  sufficiency  of  programs  to  assure 
financial  strength  among  commodity  firms 
(Kansas  CMty  Board  of  Trade.  MidAmerica 
Commodity  Exchange.  Minneapolis  Grain 
Exchange,  and  New  York  Mercantile  Ex- 
change), in  one  instance,  the  exchange  was 
found  to  be  operating  an  inadequate  rule 
enforcement  program,  and  was  directed  to 
conduct  a  major  overhaul  of  that  program. 
In  addition,  the  exchange  was  assessed 
$200,000  in  civil  penalties,  and  three  futures 
contracts  were  terminated.  In  other  in- 
stances, deficiencies  at  certain  contract  mar- 
kets were  identified,  and  corrective  meas- 
ures were  required. 

F.  National  Futures  Association.— During 
the  past  year,  the  Commission  granted  reg- 
istration to  the  NPA  as  the  commodity  in- 
dustry's first  nationwide  self-policing  orga- 
nization (comparable  to  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Securities  Dealers,  Inc.  in  the  secu- 
rities industry).  The  NFA  will  be  responsible 
for  enforcing  ethical  standards,  financial  in- 
tegrity and  customer  rights  in  regard  to 
thousands  of  industry  professionals. 

G.  Pilot  Option  Program.— After  presenta- 
tion to  the  Commission's  legislative  over- 
sight committees  in  Congress  last  fall,  the 
CoRunission  finalized  extensive  rules  gov- 
erning an  experimental  test  of  options  on  a 
limited  number  of  nonagricultural  futures 
contracts.  Only  one  option  per  contract 
market  will  be  authorized  initially,  with  a 
total  of  approximately  8  such  options.  Trad- 
ing is  expected  to  begin  within  the  next  sev- 
eral months. 

II.  the  1979-80  SILVER  MARKET 

From  the  middle  of  1979  until  the  spring 
of  1980,  the  silver  markets  experienced  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  prices,  followed  by  a 
rapid  decline.  During  that  period,  certain 
speculators  accumulated  or  held  massive  po- 
sitions in  physical  silver  and/or  silver  fu- 
tures. Moreover,  some  of  the  speculation  in 
sUver  futures  was  made  possible  through 
loans  made  by  banks  and  brokers  against 
the  speculators'  physical  silver.  Finally,  sub- 
stantial participation  in  the  silver  futures 
market  was  traceable  to  foreign  investors, 
about  whom  little  was  known  at  the  time.  In 
the  past  year,  the  Commission  has  under- 
taken several  steps  to  minimize  the  possibil- 
ity of  a  repeat  of  the  conditions  that  existed 
in  the  1979-80  silver  market. 

A.  Speculative  Position  Limits.— Last  Sep- 
tember, the  Conunission  mandated  that 
limits  be  placed  on  the  size  of  futures  posi- 
tions held  by  speculators  in  all  commod- 
ities—including silver— where  such  limits  did 
not  exist.  The  contract  markets  have  sub- 
mitted speculative  position  limits  to  the 
Commission  for  approval,  and  they  are 
being  processed  at  this  time. 

B.  Borrowings  Against  Physical  Commod- 
ttics.- Through  amendments  to  the  Com- 
mission's financial  requirements  for  broker- 
age houses,  sut>stantial  "haircuts"  against 
capital  are  now  assessed  whenever  a  broker 
lends  money  against  a  physical  commodity 
for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  futures  in  the 
same  commodity. 

C.  Foreign  Traders.— The  Commission  is 
now  actively  considering  a  new  rule  to 
impose  restrictions  and  sanctions  on  per- 
sons, including  foreign  traders,  who  fail  or 
refuse  to  provide  trading  information  to  the 
Commission  that  is  needed  to  assess  wheth- 
er a  market  disorder  exists  or  is  threatened. 
Today,  the  Commission  approved  the  text 
of  such  a  proposed  rule  for  public  comment. 


in.  customer  protec 


During  the  year,  the  Conunission  focused 
upon  certain  practices  that  were  potentially 
dangerous  to  customers,  and  two  steps  were 
taken  to  alleviate  those  problems. 

A.  Loss  Guarantees.— A  few  brokerage 
firms  solicited  customers  with  promises  that 
the  firms,  rather  than  the  customers,  would 
absorb  market  losses  above  a  certain  level. 
This  practice,  which  appears  to  have  been 
alluring  to  some  customers,  threatened  to 
impose  great  financial  strain  on  the  guaran- 
teeing firms  and,  therefore,  increased  sig- 
nificantly the  risk  of  bankruptcies  or  insol- 
vencies. Should  that  occur,  customer  funds 
could  be  jeopardized.  Therefore,  the  Com- 
mission has  prohibited  the  practice  of  guar- 
anteeing customers  against  market  losses. 

B.  Margin  Collection— The  contract  mar- 
kets prescribe  the  level  of  margins  required 
to  trade  futures,  and  the  brokerage  firms 
carrying  customer  accounts  are  required  to 
collect  those  sums.  However,  some  firms 
dealing  directly  with  customers  (called 
"originating  firms")  do  not  pass  those  mar- 
gins through  to  the  firms  that  are  responsi- 
ble for  executing  and  clearing  those  custom- 
ers' trades  (called  "clearing  firms").  Indeed, 
the  originating  firms  frequently  submit  all 
customer  trades  to  the  clearing  firm  as  if 
they  were  a  single  accoimt  (an  "omnibus  ac- 
count"), and  forward  to  the  clearing  firm 
only  the  amount  of  margin  needed  on  the 
net  position  in  the  omnibus  account  (i.e., 
short  contracts  in  excess  of  long  contracts, 
or  vice  versa).  As  a  result,  only  a  fraction  of 
the  margins  required  on  the  trades  reaches 
the  clearing  firm.  This  poses  two  risks:  (1) 
that  the  originating  firm  will  not  diligently 
collect  margins  from  its  customers,  since  far 
smaller  sums  must  be  sent  to  the  clearing 
firm;  or  (ii)  that  large  amounts  of  customer 
funds  will  remain  with  originating  firms 
that  are  often  weaker  financially  than  the 
clearing  firms.  To  assure  that  originating 
firms  collect  full  margins  from  their  cus- 
tomers, and  that  those  margins  are  held  in 
the  "strong  hands"  of  a  clearing  firm,  the 
Commission  has  directed  that  originating 
firms  having  omnibus  accounts  with  clear- 
ing firms  must  pass  the  entire  margins 
through  to  the  clearing  firm. 

IV.  JURISDICTION 

The  Commission  has  exclusive  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  all  futures  trading,  com- 
modity options  and  leverage  transactions. 
For  nearly  8  years,  serious  conflict  has  ex- 
isted between  the  Commission  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission  over  their 
respective  jurisdicltions.  especially  In  the 
area  of  financial  futures  (e.g..  various  debt 
instruments  and  stcKk  indices).  This  tension 
has  resulted  in  assaults  both  in  Congress 
and  in  the  courts,  to  the  detriment  of  new 
trading  and  hedging  vehicles  that  have  been 
stymied  within  both  agencies.  During  the 
past  year,  the  Conmiission  and  the  SEC 
reached  an  accord  on  a  variety  of  jurisdic- 
tional issues.  Subject  to  Congressional  rati- 
fication, the  accord  will  permit  both  agen- 
cies to  conduct  their  affairs  without  the  dis- 
harmony that  characterized  the  past  and 
frustrated  the  evolution  of  Important  tooU 
for  trading  and  hedging. 

The  Conunission  has  also  taken  steps  to 
encourage  a  more  active  and  broader  role 
for  State  law  enforcement  agencies.  Sin<% 
1978,  States  have  been  empowered  to  pursue 
commodity  fraud  in  State  or  Federal  courts, 
using  local  general  antifraud  laws  or  our 
Act.  respectively.  In  light  of  disappointing 
utilization  of  these  tools  by  States,  the 
Commission  has  taken  several  steps  in  the 
past  year:  (i)  communicating  with  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  each  State  about  the  need 
for  greater  SUte  effort;  (11)  distributing  a 
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"Spotter's  Guide  to  Coinin.odlty  Investment 
Fnud"  for  use  by  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials; (iii)  expanding  the  membership  in 
the  Commission's  Advisory  Committee  on 
State  Jurisdiction  and  Responsibilities;  (iv) 
proposing  broadened  StAte  enforcement 
powers  in  H.R.  5447  and  8.  2109;  and  (v)  or- 
ganizing a  2-day  seminar  for  State  officials 
on  preparing  commodity  fraud  cases.  These 
efforts  should  create  a  stronger  and  more 
acgressive  role  for  the  States,  without  im- 
peding the  Commission's  duty  to  provide 
centralized  and  uniform  regulation. 

V.  ACCMCY  ADMINISTRATION 

The  Commission  Is  a  relatively  new 
agency,  founded  In  197S.  It  has  undergone 
all  of  the  strains  of  a  new  organization. 
Temporary  space  had  to  be  found  immedi- 
ately, followed  by  a  search  for  permanent 
facilities.  A  staff  had  to  be  developed  and 
hundreds  of  rules  were  promulgated.  Some 
30,000  commodity  salesmen  had  to  be 
screened,  a  reparations  system  had  to  be  de- 
veloped, hundreds  of  commodity  firms  (com- 
modity pool  operators,  commodity  trading 
advisors)  had  to  be  registered.  Major  scams 
in  the  so-called  "London  options"  area  had 
to  be  eradicated.  And,  at  the  same  time,  an 
industry  experiencing  phenomenal  growth 
needed  to  be  regulated.  There  simply  was  no 
time  for  easing  into  the  Commission's  new 
and  expanded  responsibilities. 

Building  on  the  organizational  gains 
achieved  in  the  past,  the  Commission  made 
some  major  strides  in  the  last  year  as  well. 

A.  Moro/c.— While  Government-wide  attri- 
tion has  averaged  23  percent  over  the  past 
twelve  months,  the  Commission's  turnover 
has  been  only  15  percent.  This  a  most  grati- 
fying statistic  for  an  agency  populated 
largely  with  accountants,  economists  and  at- 
torneys who  could  command  impressive  sal- 
aries in  the  private  sector.  Considering  the 
budget  uncertainty,  rumors  of  RIF's  and 
furloughs,  and  a  perilous  brush  last  fall 
with  agency  closings,  it  is  clear  to  me  that 
the  Commission  is  blessed  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily dedicated  and  unflappable  staff. 

B.  Automated  Data  Processing.— The 
Commission  inherited  1960's  computers 
from  the  Commodity  Exchange  authority 
that  are  woefully  outdated  and  prone  to 
breakdowns.  In  the  past  year,  the  Commis- 
sion linked  up  with  the  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency's  state-of-the-art  computer 
facility  in  North  Carolina,  and  many  taslcs 
are  being  processed  through  that  system 
pending  a  full-scale  review  of  the  Commis- 
sion's long-range  needs. 

C.  Reauthorization.— As  you  Icnow,  the 
Congressional  reauthorization  process  has 
required  the  Commission  to  devote  great  re- 
sources to  that  effort,  including  recommen- 
dations for  ways  to  improve  and  strengthen 
the  Commission's  operations.  It  is  notable 
that,  despite  that  fact,  the  Commission  has 
kept  pace  with  its  other  responsibilities 
throughout  the  period. 

D.  User  Fees.— The  Commission,  after  re- 
viewing its  needs  as  well  as  the  Govem- 
ment-wlde  effort  to  restrain  Federal  spend- 
ing, has  developed  a  proposal  to  impose  a 
small  "user  fee"  on  transactions  that  it  reg- 
ulates. While  our  sister  agency,  the  SEC, 
has  enjoyed  a  $40,000,000  increase  in  its 
budget  since  1975,  the  Commission  receives 
only  $5  million '  more  than  in  1975.  even 
though  the  futures  industry  has  grown 
much  faster  than  the  securities  business 
during  that  period.  I  remain  hopeful  that 
this  "user  fee"  will  become  a  reality. 

E.  PajtervMrk  Reduction.— As  the  result  of 
our  review  of  unnecessary  or  duplicative  re- 
porting requirements,  the  Commission  was 
able  in  the  past  year  to  reduce  the  paper- 
work burden  on  the  trading  community  by 
t4>proxlinately  375.000  filings  per  annum. 
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THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
Ur  ^ESTMENT  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HdTTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuisday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Jime  8,  the  House  considered 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
(H.R.  6086 ]|  which  essentially  reau- 
thorizes tha  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. Of  special  concern  to  me  and 
many  of  myfcoUeagxies  is  section  12  of 
this  bill.  THis  section  of  the  proposed 
legislation  would  deny  any  financial 
assistance  to  small  businesses  which, 
in  any  was,  deal  with  the  issue  of 
abortion. 

What  otherwise  was  a  politically  at- 
tractive piede  of  legislation,  H.R.  6086 
has  now  b«en  tainted  with  the  lan- 
guage of  section  12  that  has  no  imme- 
diate, legitimate  connection  to  the 
original  bill  itself.  Furthermore,  be- 
cause the  bill  was  being  considered 
under  suspension  of  the  rules,  I  was 
not.  nor  aqy  other  Member,  able  to 
amend  the  tegislation  in  any  way  to  re- 
flect our  dissatisfaction  with  the  bill. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  sec- 
tion denying  financial  assistance  to 
small  busiiiesses  that  perform  abor- 
tions, engage  in  research  relating  to 
abortion,  pifomote  or  recommend  abor- 
tions, or  trliin  individuals  to  perform 
abortions  h|is  no  place  whatsoever  in  a 
bill  reauthorizing  the  SHA. 

Since  the;  Senate  version  of  this  bill 
contains  n<)  provision  similar  to  sec- 
tion 12.  I  urge  the  conferees  on  this 
legislation  to  consider  the  concern  I 
have  raised  and  drop  this  obnoxious 
and  inappropriate  provision  from  the 
bill.* 
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Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
have  performed  independent  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  bi  )th  the  C-5B  and  the 
747.  The  cost  <omparison  based  on 
these  costs  is  evsn-handed  and  repre- 
sents an  "apples-Knd-apples"  situation. 

Both  Loclcheed  and  Boeing  have 
made  fixed-priced  proposals.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note  that  both  proposals 
cover  the  flyawsjy  cost  of  the  aircraft 
ignificant  other  costs 
Ided  to  both  of  the 
ibers  to  cover  initial 
jvemment  costs,  mili- 
tary constructioh  and  operating  and 
support  costs.  Ilk  the  Air  Porce/OSD 
independent  cost  estimates,  the  basic 
unit  costs  of  the  two  aircraft— the 
fixed  price  proppsal  values— were  not 
changed. 

Boeing  suggested  a  747  fleet  size  of 
48  aircraft  as  et^ivalent  to  the  DOD- 
proposed  buy  of  50  C-5Bs.  The  Boeing 
fleet  size  was  bfised  on  a  Boeing  re- 
defination  of  on^y  one  of  the  scenarios 
from  the  congressionally  mandated 
mobility  study..  Also,  most  of  the 
Boeing  analysis  t  issumptions  were  non- 
standard. Wher  the  Air  Force  and 
OSD  analysts  ran  their  respective 
computer  programs  using  consistent 
assumptions,  thty  derived  a  747  fleet 
size  of  55  aircraft,  not  48  as  suggested 
747  fleet  sizing  by  the 
Air  Force  and  C)SD  is  more  than  fair 
to  the  747,  since  no  penalty  was  as- 
sessed against  t|te  747  to  represent  its 
deficiencies  such  as 
lack  of  short  anti  soft-field  landing  ca- 
pabilities, very  nigh  cargo  deck  height, 
small  door  size^  lack  of  fore  and  aft 
doors,  and  inability  to  load  outsize 
combat  equipme  nt. 

The  following  table  compares  the 
estimates  with  the 
Lockheed  and  Joeing  fixed-price  pro- 
posals: 


ION.  BO  GINN 

OF  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  I^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThVBTsday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  GIMN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recent 
days  a  grrat  deal  of  confusion  has 
been  create  d  over  the  cost  comparison 
between  tlie  Air  Force's  decision  to 
buy  the  C  5  aircraft  and  the  Boeing 
Company's  proposal  to  substitute  747 's 
for  those  <  :-5's.  I  welcome  the  oppor- 
tunity to  c  arif y  for  the  Members  the 
actual  costf  associated  with  these  pro- 
posals. 

The  Air  f'orce  and  the  Cost  Analysis 
Improvemi  nt  Group  (CAIG)  in  the 
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This  illustratas  that  the  only  change 
to  the  contractqr  fixed  price  proposals 
than  15  percent— in- 
crease in  the  74^  total  flyaway  costs  to 
get  the  two  fleef  sizes  on  an  equivalent 
basis. 

The  two  folloiving  tables  present  the 
results  of  the  Air  Force/OSD  total 
cost  estimates  For  the  C-5B  and  the 
747.  Note  that  bhe  fleet  sizes  and  air- 
craft flyaway  (iosts  are  the  same  in 
these  tables  as  ^he  values  given  in  the 
previous  table. 
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AIR  FORCE  C-5B  TOTAL  COST  RESULTS 

(Facal  ytat  19S2  doian  n  Mas] 


TRIBUTE  TO  COL.  LEO  DRAPER, 
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AIR  FORCE  747  TOTAL  COST  RESULTS 
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By  way  of  overall  comparision.  the 
747  would  be  $2.0  billion  less  in  acqui- 
sition than  the  C-5B  but  only  $0.9  bil- 
lion less  in  life  cycle  cost. 

In  reviewing  the  Air  Force  747  esti- 
mates for  the  added  cost  elements,  it 
appears  that  they  have  been  more 
than  fair  to  the  747.  The  added  acqui- 
sition costs  for  the  747  total  $0.95  bil- 
lion for  55  aircraft  while  they  are 
$1.05  billion  for  the  C-5B  for  only  50 
aircraft.  Since  the  747  would  be  a  new 
aircraft  in  Air  Force  inventory  it  is  not 
likely  that  these  added  costs  would  be 
less  for  the  747  than  for  the  fewer 
number  of  C-5s— an  aircraft  that  is  al- 
ready to  the  Air  Force  inventory.  The 
,only  significant  difference  between 
the  O  &  S  costs  for  the  two  aircraft  is 
in  fuel  costs.  The  747  fuel  cost  is  about 
22  percent  higher  than  that  for  the  C- 
5B— the  result  of  a  higher  fuel  usage 
per  flight  hour  (higher  speed  and 
greater  weight)  and  a  9-percent  higher 
fleet  size. 

The  747  cost  estimates  above  are  for 
new  747  aircraft.  Boeing  has  also  pro- 
posed used  aircraft.  The  Air  Force  has 
testified  that  the  used  747's  are  not 
significantly  less  expensive  than  the 
new  aircraft.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  purchase  price  of  the  used 
aircraft  plus  the  cost  to  refurbish  and 
modify  these  older  aircraft  is  only 
very  slightly  less  than  the  Boeing  pro- 
posed price  for  the  new  aircraft.* 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  30th  of  June.  Col.  Leo  Draper, 
who  has  served  as  the  commander  of 
Fort  MacArthur.  Calif.,  since  August 
1979.  will  retire.  He  will  be  concluding 
a  distinguished  military  career  that 
encompasses  27  years,  and  which  has 
seen  him  serve  in  a  variety  of  key  staff 
and  command  assignments. 

The  commander  of  Fort  MacArthur 
has  over  the  years  been  a  key  military 
figure  in  the  life  of  the  South  Bay 
communities.  He  has  represented  the 
Army,  as  have  his  Navy,  Air  Force. 
Coast  Guard,  and  Marine  Corps  coun- 
terparts their  services,  at  a  variety  of 
functions  in  this  strongly  prodefense 
area.  And.  by  tradition,  he  has  partici- 
pated fully  in  the  civilian  community. 
Colonel  Draper  has  been  no  exception 
to  this  tradition  as  he.  too  has  shown 
the  "Army  green"  frequently.  Active 
in  the  military  affairs  committees  of 
three  chambers  of  commerce— San 
Pedro,  Long  Beach,  and  Torrance— he 
was  well  known  among  the  influential 
business  leaders  of  the  area.  Colonel 
Draper  was  chairman  of  the  ROTC 
Affairs  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Greater 
Los  Angeles  Chapter  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  the  U.S.  Army;  he  was  chair- 
man of  Community  Services  Commit- 
tee and  a  member  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee and  Army  spokesmen  with  the 
Los  Angeles  Federal  Executive  Board; 
he  was  the  Army  representative  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Chapter  of  American  Defense  Prepar- 
edness Association;  and  a  member  of 
the  San  Pedro  Coordinating  Council. 
Colonel  Draper  also  gave  of  his  free 
time  as  an  active  participant  in  numer- 
ous fund  raising  activities  in  support 
■  of  visual  research  programs  and  other 
nonprofit  organizations  sponsored  by 
the  Lions  Club  of  San  Pedro,  and  was 
active  in  the  Oceanview  Baptist 
Church  where  he  served  as  a  senior 
layperson. 

Colonel  Draper's  military  career  has 
taken  him  to  Korea,  Vietnam,  and 
Germany,  as  well  as  to  various  assign- 
ments in  the  United  States.  His  distin- 
guished service  has  been  recognized  by 
the  award  of  the  Bronze  Star  Medal, 
the  Joint  Service  Commendation 
Medal,  the  Defense  Meritorious  Serv- 
ice Medal  with  oak  leaf  cluster,  the 
Army  Commendation  Medal,  and  var- 
ious campaign  ribbons  and  service 
decorations. 

My  wife.  Lee.  and  I  have  seen  Leo 
and  Margaret  Draper  on  numerous  oc- 
casions, and  have  always  been  im- 
pressed by  the  fine  maimer  in  which 
they  have  represented  the  U.S.  Army. 
As  he  moves  into  another  career  back 
in  his  home  State  of  Texas  following 
his  retirement  from  the  military,  we 


wish  Leo  and  Margaret  Draper,  their 
son,  David  and  their  daughter.  MeUn- 
da  the  very  best  in  the  years  ahead.  It 
has  been  good  knowing  you.  and  we 
and  the  South  Bay  area  will  miss 
you.» 


LAW  OP  THE  SEA  OPTIONS 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1982 

•  lilr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
congressional  adviser  to  the  UJS.  dele- 
gation to  the  Third  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  SfMa.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
attend  the  most  recent  Conference 
session  in  New  York  which  ran  from 
March  through  April.  At  that  session, 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference,  follow- 
ing 8  years  of  negotiations,  adopted  a 
comprehensive  treaty.  The  United 
States,  citing  concern  about  certain  as- 
pects of  the  treaty,  voted  against  the 
measure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  submitting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  for  my  colleagues 
review,  the  complete  text  of  the  recent 
remarks  by  Leigh  S.  Ratiner.  the 
former  Deputy  Chairman  of  the  U.S. 
delegation  to  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference,  concerning  the  Confer- 
ence outcome  and  possible  future  op- 
tions for  the  United  States.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  note  Mr.  Ratiner's  obser- 
vation that  "an  immediate  and  wide- 
spread effort  to  build  global  support 
for  additional  amendments  to  this 
treaty  which  would  make  it  workable 
and  ratifiable."  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  United  States.  The  alternative, 
he  states,  is  for  the  United  States  to 
become  isolated  from  other  nations 
and  groups  of  nations  which  might 
soon  accept  the  treaty.  In  that  event, 
the  institutions  created  by  the  Confer- 
ence document,  "will  safeguard  the 
mining  claims  of  our  industrial  com- 
petitors and  reject  rights  claimed  by 
American-flag  companies." 

The  review  referred  to  follows: 
Remarks  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Oortbi- 

ENCE  BY  Leigh  S.  Ratiner,'  Deuverbd  to 

THE  Association  op  the  Bar  of  the  Citt 

OF  New  York,  Mat  26, 1982 

On  April  30.  the  United  States  was  the 
only  Western  industrallzed  country  to  vote 
against  the  final  treaty  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference. 
The  treaty  f  eJls  short  of  the  goals  sought  by 
the  Reagan  Administration.  It  establishes  a 
mixed  economic  system  for  the  regulation 
and  production  of  deep  seabed  minerals  and, 
as  a  matter  of  principle,  the  United  States 
could  not.  consistent  with  its  free  enterprise 
philosophy,  have  done  otherwise  when  the 
time  came  to  vote. 


■  The  author  wa<  E>eputy  Chatrmmn  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference 
on  1982  on  leave  of  absence  from  the  Washincton 
law  firm  of  DIckstetn,  Shapiro  &  Morin  in  which  he 
Is  a  partner.  He  had  served  prior  to  1877  in  three 
previous  administrations  as  a  senior  advisor  and  ne- 
gotiator at  the  Law  of  Sea  Conference  on  seabed 
mining,  energy  and  national  aectirlty  Issue*. 
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Unfortunately,  our  strong  and  uncompro- 
tnlslng  defense  of  principle  may  have  cost  us 
a  golden  opportunity  to  convert  the  treaty 
into  a  better  vehicle  for  commercial  opera- 
tors. 

But  that  loss  could  be  minor  when  com- 
pared with  the  prospect  that  the  United 
States  might  now  decide  to  exclude  itself 
from  a  new  global  regulatory  organization 
which  may— sooner  rather  than  later- 
count  among  its  members  all  of  our  allies, 
the  Third  World  and  the  Socialist  bloc.  This 
new  Institution  will  safeguard  the  mining 
claims  of  our  industrial  competitors  and 
reject  rights  claimed  by  American  flag  com- 
panies. 

Moreover,  if  the  United  States  sUys  out 
of  the  sea  law  treaty,  and  most  major  na- 
tions Join  It,  we  risk  conflict  over  American 
assertions  that  we  are  entitled,  without  par- 
ticipating in  the  treaty,  to  treaty  created 
rights  related  to  navigational  freedoms  and 
jurisdiction  over  our  continental  shelf. 

Should  all  this  come  to  pass— and  it  seems 
likely  It  will— we  will  suffer  a  significant, 
long  term  foreign  policy  setback  with  grave 
Implications  for  United  States  influence  In 
global  economic  and  political  affairs. 

How  did  we  bring  ourselves  to  this  point? 
In  March.  1981,  the  new  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration began  a  much-needed,  soul-search- 
ing review  of  the  draft  convention  on  the 
law  of  the  sea.  It  was  clear  that  notwith- 
standing the  treaty's  many  potential  bene- 
fits its  deep  seabed  mining  provisions  were 
anathema  to  some  elements  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  and  the  treaty  was  consid- 
ered unratif  iable  in  the  Senate. 

The  United  States  policy  review  lasted 
more  than  a  year.  Out  of  respect  for  our 
power  and  influence  the  world  waited  for 
the  United  States  decision.  The  Law  of  the 
Sea  Conference  went  into  neutral,  avoiding 
final  adoption  of  the  treaty  which  had  been 
virtually  completed  in  1980  with  apparent 
United  States  agreement.  By  the  time  Presi- 
dent Reagan  announced  on  January  29  that 
the  United  States  would  return  to  the  nego- 
tiating table,  the  United  States  negotiating 
leverage  was  substantial. 

When  the  Conference  resumed  in  March, 
the  United  States  had  Its  golden  opportuni- 
ty. The  rest  of  the  world  was  ready,  willing 
and  anxious  to  reshape  important  aspects  of 
the  treaty  to  attract  United  States  support. 
Yet  at  the  end.  130  countries  adopted  the 
treaty  without  United  States  support.  Sev- 
enteen countries,  including  the  Soviet  bloc, 
abstained.  The  Soviet  abstention  was 
prompted  by  a  minor  point  but  the  Soviets 
are  likely  eventually  to  sign  the  treaty.  Two 
of  America's  closest  allies.  Japan  and 
France,  despite  pleas  for  solidarity,  voted  in 
favor— a  startling  and  potentially  powerful 
signal  about  Japanese  post-war  foreign 
policy  development.  Germany.  Britain  and  a 
handful  of  other  Western  allies  abstained  in 
support  of  the  United  States  but  they  may 
well  sign  the  treaty  with  or  without  the 
United  States. 

A  few  words  wUl  suffice  to  explain  why 
and  how  this  occurred.  After  its  policy 
review,  the  United  States  returned  to  the 
bargaining  table  with  Instructions  to  fix 
every  Important  defect  In  the  seabed  mining 
provisions- in  short  to  convert  the  treaty 
into  a  pure  free  market  system  with  over- 
whelming voting  power  for  the  United 
States  and  Its  closest  allies.  All  of  the  im- 
provements we  sought  were  desirable  and 
important.  Some  of  them  were  fundamental 
to  making  the  treaty  commercially  work- 
able. But  the  primary  United  States  objec- 
tive, in  fact  was  the  eradication  of  ideologi- 
cal Impurity.  As  a  result,  when  the  time 
came  for  compromise,  the  United  States  did 
not  make  Ideological  concessions  to  the 
"rhlrd  World  in  exchange  for  pragmatic  im- 
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provements.  '  The  Western  allies  maintained 
solidarity  wll  h  the  United  States  through- 
out the  negotiations.  In  doing  so.  our  allies, 
who  in  varying  degrees,  share  our  ideologi- 
cal views- bii  not  our  willingness  to  sacri- 
fice concrete  accomplishments  for  them— 
were  deterred  from  negotiating  more 
modest  improvements  on  their  own  behalf. 

Our  strong  [Stance  on  every  issue  persuad- 
ed the  bulk  *  Conference  participants  that 
the  United  atates  appetite  was  too  great- 
no  Improvenjents  were  likely  to  satisfy  us 
that  could  ako  be  swallowed  by  the  Third 
World.  Manyi  hoped  up  until  the  final  hours 
that  the  United  States  would  moderate  its 
position  on  dther  issues,  so  as  to  create  a 
fruitful  negoilating  climate.  We  did  finally, 
but  our  conctssions  were  small  when  meas- 
ured againat  our  remaining  demands. 
Indeed  even  the  few  concessions  we  offered 
brought  criei  of  sellout  from  Members  of 
Congress,  th^  Industry  and  elements  of  the 
Executive  Branch.  Thus,  the  only  major  ne- 
gotiation duaing  the  final  session  occurred 
over  the  issije  of  "grandfather  rights"  for 
existing  deefjj  seabed  miners. 

The  Unite4  States  demand  In  this  area 
was  widely  regarded  as  directed  toward  re- 
pairing a  genuine  defect  in  the  treaty.  De- 
spite strong  and  emotional  ideological  oppo- 
sition in  thelThird  World  to  legitimize  the 
rights  of  e}<isting  miners  who  had  been 
acting  under  domestic  legislation,  they  were 
granted  secuje,  effective  grandfather  rights. 
This  result  isi  an  indicator  of  our  negotiating 
adversaries'  *riiiingness  to  meet  reasonable 
demands  rented  to  concrete  Interests.  Had 
we  been  moifc  realistic  on  other  issues  and 
better  able  t#  convince  our  adversaries  that 
the  Reagan  Administration  would  support  a 
treaty  whichi  effectively  met  our  concerns, 
the  final  treaty  could  have  been  vastly  im- 
proved over  what  it  Is  today. 

Even  so.  the  final  treaty  satisfies  some 
American  iaterests  and  presents  ironic 
choices.  If  tlie  U.S.  were  to  join  the  treaty, 
it  would  havf  guaranteed,  automatic  access 
to  the  stratetic  raw  materials  of  the  seabed 
for  the  first  generation  of  seabed  mining. 
Ten  seabed  tnining  entities,  including  four 
named  consortia  in  which  United  States 
companies  participate,  are  entitled  to  all  of 
the  mineral!  production  likely  or  possible 
from  the  seaped  for  the  next  30  to  50  years. 
Metal  market  projections  indicate  that 
demand  for  tnanganese,  copper,  cobalt  and 
nickel  from  the  seabed  is  unlikely  to  reach, 
much  less  exceed  the  production  capacity  of 
these  grancHathered  miners  during  that 
period  nor  w|ll  it  exceed  the  production  ceil- 
ing in  the  treaty  which  could  acconunodate 
more  than  V>  such  mine  sites  in  the  same 
period.  Thu4  with  the  notable  exception  of 
mandatory  technology  transfer  and  the  pro- 
cedure for  ainending  the  treaty— the  offen- 
sive ideolog  cal  provisions  of  the  treaty 
would  not  effectively  apply  before  the 
middle  of  t!  le  21st  century.  By  that  time 
there  woulc^  have  been  a  thorough  treaty 
review  and  ah  opportunity  to  re-negotiate. 

The  negotiations  produced  improvements 
in  addition  to  grandfather  rights  for  exist- 
ing miners,  t^or  example,  the  United  States 
is  guarantee^  a  seat  on  the  Executive  Coun- 
cil of  the  neftr  global  institution,  the  Seabed 
Authority,  "fhe  provisions  for  amending  the 
treaty  have  t>een  improved.  The  contract  ap- 
proval systein  for  niiners  has  less  potential 
for  abuse  amp  discretion.  The  policy  orienta- 
tion of  thei  Seabed  Authority  is  slightly 
more  favoraisle  to  mineral  production,  and 
the  Seabed  Authority  must  adopt  rules  and 
regulations  [for  newly  discovered  seabed 
minerals  onqe  a  nation  capable  of  exploiting 
them  makes  a  request— thus  avoiding  one  of 
the  fatal  flaws  of  the  previous  treaty,  a  mor- 
atorium on  these  other  minerals. 
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disapproval  of 
mining  claims.  Th^ 
ence  has  vowed  tq 
mini-treaty  before 


These  achievements  were  modest,  howev- 
er, and  did  not  re;tify  fundamental  inequi- 
ties and  adverse  precedents  which  the  Ad- 
[properly  opposed.  Never- 
t>e  sufficient  to  make  the 
treaty  very  attrac  ive  to  other  Western  in- 
dustrialized countries  who.  while  sharing 
our  Ideological  vie*  vs.  are  more  interested  In 
secure  access  to  st  rategic  raw  materials  and 
Influence  in  glcbal  economic  decision- 
making. Under  th^  treaty,  they  will  be  guar- 
anteed mineral  Access  for  a  substantial 
period  Into  the  future  and  will  play  a  large 
role  in  shaping  the  rules  for  seabed  mining. 

Perhaps  the  greitest  Irony  for  the  United 
States  is  that  th^  treaty  now  authorizes, 
even  commands.  «^at  the  Third  World  had 
long  vehemently  opposed— a  mini-treaty 
among  those  countries  who  wish  immediate- 
ly to  resolve  oveiOiapplng  mine  site  claims 
and  obtain  global  approval  for  their  legal 
rights.  But  there  U  a  catch.  To  obtain  global 
approval,  they  mupt  sign  the  treaty.  If  they 
fail  to  sign,  and  l^tead  sign  an  alternative 
mini-treaty  regim^,  they  will  provoke  global 
le  lawfulness  of  their 
President  of  the  Confer- 
challenge  an  alternative 
the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  andjseek  an  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  I  of  Justice.  The  resulting 
protracted  litigation  will  have  a  chilling 
effect  on  seabed  \  mineral  Investment.  For 
this  reason,  amon^  others,  in  my  Judgment. 
Japan.  France,  Gf rmany,  Britain  and  most 
other  potential  saabed  mining  nations  ulti- 
mately win  sign  the  law  of  the  sea  treaty 
and  a  mini-treaty  j  among  themselves  which 
will  dovetail  with  [the  law  of  the  sea  treaty. 
In  any  such  mini-treaty,  or  allies  will  surely 
make  certain  thatj  any  such  agreement  pre- 
serves their  option  to  sign  the  law  of  the  sea 
treaty.  They  will  Ido  so  because  the  law  of 
the  sea  treaty  creates  unchallengeable 
rights,  superior  to  those  created  by  a  mini- 
treaty.  Absent  Ui^ited  States  ability  to  per- 
suade our  allies  tt)  sign  a  permanent  mini- 
treaty  as  an  alternative  to  the  treaty,  the 
United  States  ultimately  will  be  abandoned 
by  Its  allies  who  would  be  prohibited  from 
recognizing  Unitefl  States  mine  site  claims 
once  they  have  si^ed  the  treaty. 

This  point  is  crucial  because  I  believe  the 
decision  not  toi  compromise  Ideological 
issues  was  found^  on  an  assumption  that 
after  the  Confere|ice  ended,  the  Western  In- 
dustrialized counljrles  would  ignore  the  law 
of  the  sea  treatyj  and  set  up  an  alternate 
mini-treaty.  This '  approach  presumably  as- 
sumed that  a  mini-treaty  would  include  all 
potential  seabed  mining  countries  and 
therefore  would  provide  sufficient  legal  se- 
curity to  attract  the  billions  of  dollars  of 
private  capital  necessary  to  set  up  commer- 
cial mining  operations.  I  suspect  that  If  Wil- 
liam Saflre  had  understood  that  this  out- 
come was,  at  bestj  Improbable  and  unworka- 
ble, he  would  not  have  suggested  in  the  New 
York  Times  on  '  April  9.  1982,  that  the 
United  States  shopld  shelve  the  treaty  nego- 
tiations. I  bellevel  that  if  President  Reagan 
understood  the  realistic  prospects  for  an  al- 
ternative mlnl-trdaty  regime  he.  too,  would 
have  had  second  thoughts  about  the  pursuit 
of  principle  over  Sragmatlsm. 

United  States  policymakers  may  have  also 
made  another  pissumption  which  could 
prove  false;  thaU  the  United  States  could 
stay  outside  the  treaty  but  claim  and  enjoy 
Its  numerous  beneficial  provisions  which  es- 
tablish rights  such  as  the  200-mile  economic 
zone  which  guaratitees  to  every  coastal  state 
broad  Jurisdiction  over  its  continental  shelf. 

freedom  of  military  and  commercial  naviga- 
tion within  the  e<:onomlc  zone  and  through 

and  over  Interna  lonal  straits,  would  be  ac- 
cepted by  other  :  lations  because  the  treaty 


reflects  custom— an  accepted  way  of  formu- 
lating international  law. 

I  do  not  believe  that  serious  consideration 
was  given  to  the  possibility  that  the  con- 
trary argument  could  be  made— that  the  law 
of  the  sea  treaty  only  creates  rights  for 
those  who  are  parties  to  it  and  who  assume 
the  treaty's  obligations.  For  example,  coast- 
al states  may  choose  to  lm{>ose  stricter  regu- 
lations on  oil  tankers  flying  a  United  States 
flag,  arguing  that  they  have  a  right  to  dis- 
criminate against  non-parties  to  the  treaty. 
Moreover,  in  a  Middle  East  crisis  Arab  coun- 
tries might  be  tempted  to  seize  on  United 
States  non-particlpatlon  In  the  treaty  as  an 
excuse  to  attempt  to  limit  our  activities 
within  their  economic  zones.  Thus  for  those 
nations  who  eschew  the  treaty  obligations, 
treaty  rights  may  be  claimed  as  a  matter  of 
customary  law  but  may  also  be  successfully 
challenged  in  protracted  litigation  before 
the  International  Court  of  Justice.  Thus  the 
Court  may  one  day  resolve  America's  rights 
to  freedom  of  navigation  and  the  successful 
ten-year  negotiating  effort  to  gain  these 
rights  could  conceivably  be  lost. 

One  final  point  remains.  The  totality  of 
the  seabed  mining  provisions  of  the  treaty 
are  hard  to  defend  on  the  merits.  I  am  a 
conservative  who  sympathizes  with  the 
Reagan  Administration's  criticisms  of  the 
law  of  the  sea  treaty.  Presumably  that  Is 
why  the  Reagan  Administration  asked  me 
to  join  the  effort  at  renegotiation.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  the  final  treaty  would  have  better 
satisfied  United  States  Interests  had  the  Ad- 
ministration been  less  ideologically  rigid  in 
Its  approach.  I  also  would  be  the  first  to  ac- 
knowledge that  the  best  that  could  have 
been  done  would  have  Involved  important 
compromises  of  principle. 

But  the  dilemma  for  the  U.S.  now  goes  far 
beyond  the  specifics  of  this  flawed  treaty. 
In  time— probably  sooner  rather  than 
later— our  aUies.  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
Third  World  will  sign  and  ratify  and  treaty. 
They  see  a  long— term  future  In  the  treaty, 
and  they  will  want  to  be  part  of  it.  They  will 
want  to  protect  "grandfather  rights"  for 
their  companies,  secure  international  ap- 
proval for  broad  jurisdiction  over  their  con- 
tinental shelves,  have  a  voice  In  organizing, 
staffing  and  drafting  the  rules  of  the  new 
Seabed  Authority  and  lay  to  rest  numerous 
other  potential  disputes  about  varying  uses 
of  ocean  space  and  resources. 

If  the  Western  industrialized  powers, 
minus  the  United  States  Join  the  Soviet  bloc 
and  the  Third  World,  they  will  create  an 
historic  global  organization.  One  which  for 
the  first  time  in  history  regulates,  manages 
and  produces  globally  shared  resources.  One 
day  this  Institution  could  use  its  taxing 
power  to  become  self-financing.  Should  all 
this  occur  without  American  influence,  par- 
ticipation and  leadership,  our  nation  will 
suffer  a  much  more  serious  adverse  prece- 
dent than  any  of  the  adverse  precedents  we 
fought  against  in  the  treaty  negotiation 
Itself.  We  win  stand  as  the  emperor  without 
clothes— for  the  entire  world  will  see  that  It 
can  do  amazing  and  stupendous  things  with- 
out American  money,  leadership  or  technol- 
ogy. If  the  United  States  is  not  part  of  the 
treaty  system.  American  companies  will 
have  to  go  to  other  countries  to  be  able  to 
conduct  business  in  the  seabed.  As  a  result, 
the  United  States  will  lose  direct  access  to 
strategic  raw  materials  from  the  seabed,  a 
goal  it  has  sought  consistently  throughout 
the  ten-year  law  of  the  sea  negotiations. 

In  short,  the  guardians  of  pure  conserv- 
ative ideology  may  have  won  a  battle  when 
the  United  States  stood  alone  at  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Conference,  but  the  United  States 
may  lose  a  very  important  war. 
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If  my  political  analysis  is  correct,  the 
United  States  has  two  choices  ahead— either 
an  Immediate  and  widespread  effort  to  build 
global  support  for  additional  amendments 
to  this  treaty  which  would  make  it  workable 
and  ratiflable  or  alternatively  it  may  wait 
until  it  is  clear  to  all  who  doubt  these  pre- 
dictions that  it  will  be  Isolated.  At  that  time 
either  this  or  some  future  administration 
will  probably  sign  and  ratify  the  treaty  in 
Its  present  form  because  It  will  understand 
that  the  costs  of  Isolationism  are  far  higher 
than  the  costs  of  accepting  some  of  the 
rhetoric  and  principles  of  the  North-South 
dialogue.  And  if  we  choose  the  latter  course, 
when  the  United  States  does  eventually 
Join,  the  rules  of  the  game  will  already  be 
set  and  our  industrial  competitors  will  al- 
ready have  gained  a  major  lead  Into  political 
and  economic  advantages  associated  with 
the  start-up  work  of  the  new  institution. 

Our  senior  foreign  policy  makers  should 
understand  that  once  leadership  is  abdicat- 
ed and  the  world  finds  that  It  can  proceed 
without  us.  It  will  not  be  easy  for  the  United 
States  to  reclaim  Its  influence.* 


FAREWELL  TO  SINAI 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  commend  to  each  Member's  at- 
tention the  photography  exhibit. 
"Shalom  Sinai— Road  to  Peace," 
which  is  on  display  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building.  The  photo- 
graphs were  taken  by  one  of  Israel's 
most  famous  photographers,  Farag 
Peri.  The  exhibit  captures  the  love  of 
the  land  and  the  hope  that  peace  will 
finally  come. 

Israel's  return  of  the  Sinai  to  Egypt 
represented  a  courageous  and  signifi- 
cant step  toward  achieving  peace  in 
the  region.  The  Israelis  understand 
that  they  made  a  crucial  and  strategic 
decision  to  give  up  the  Sinai.  Although 
mostly  barren  and  largely  uninhabit- 
ed, the  Sinai  is  strategicaUy  vital.  Con- 
trol of  the  peninsula  by  hostile  forces 
could  pose  a  great  threat  to  Israel's  se- 
curity. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  see  the  ex- 
hibit which  is  on  display  through  June 
12.« 


WHAT  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 

MEANS  TO  ME 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  H017SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  19.  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  pleased  to  offer  for  inclusion  in 
the  Record  today  an  essay  composed 
by  Jimmy  Mosier  of  Tyner  Junior 
High  School  in  Chattanooga.  Term. 
Jimmy  was  1  of  only  10  winners  in  the 
Current  Events  National  Essay  Con- 
test. "What  Freedom  of  the  Press 
Means  to  Me."  I  congratulate  Jimmy 
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on  this  outstanding  accomplishment. 

I  share  the  pride  of  his  parents.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mosier,  his  teachers,  and  his 
fellow  students  at  TJHS  and  know  I 
join  with  them  in  wishing  him  the 
very  best  in  his  future  endeavors. 

The  essay  follows: 
What  Freedom  op  the  Press  Means  to  Me 

In  no  other  country  today  do  the  citizens 
enjoy  as  much  personal  freedom  as  we  do 
here  In  America.  One  of  the  most  Important 
freedoms  we  have  Is  the  freedom  of  the 
press.  This  was  made  possible  by  our  forefa- 
thers who  wanted  a  new  way  of  life. 

In  the  early  days  of  America,  when  the 
settlers  from  Europe  were  colonizing  Amer- 
ica and  establishing  new  lifestyles,  there 
was  no  guarantee  that  they  would  have  the 
freedoms  which  they  sought.  In  fact,  since 
the  colonists  were  still  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  sovereign  country  of  England, 
they  had  little  control  over  their  own  af- 
fairs. They  were  taxed  without  represenU- 
tion  and  worst  of  all  were  luiable  to  speak 
out  against  the  crown  without  fearing  for 
their  lives. 

Since  the  colonists'  very  reason  for 
coming  here  was  to  get  away  from  oppres- 
sion, they  soon  took  action  to  insure  their 
right  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. They  won  their  independence  from 
England  on  July  4,  1776.  The  leaders  of  the 
nation  immediately  got  together  to  protect 
this  new  liberty. 

Our  founding  fathers  wrote  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  In  which  are 
stated  the  ideals  of  the  new  nation.  They 
added  the  BUI  of  Rights,  the  first  ten 
amendments.  In  order  to  guarantee  several 
major  freedoms.  One  of  the  most  Important 
freedoms,  the  freedom  of  the  press,  Is  found 
In  the  first  amendment.  This  freedom  gives 
all  American  people  the  right  to  express 
their  opinion  In  the  media  which  Includes 
the  newspapers,  radio,  and  television.  The 
government  is  not  aUowed  to  interfere  or 
censor  material  even  if  the  opinions  ex- 
pressed criticize  the  government.  I  believe 
that  criticism  and  different  viewpoints  keep 
the  government  healthy.  Since  we  have  rep- 
resentative government,  our  lawmakers  and 
our  President  need  to  know  how  we  feel. 
Also  a  constant  flow  of  information  to  the 
people  from  the  press  keeps  them  informed 
and  brings  the  government  closer  to  the 
people  where  it  should  be. 

It  might  appear  that  freedom  of  the  press 
would  allow  the  press  to  get  by  with  lying 
and  unjustly  hurting  someone.  However, 
there  are  checks  and  balances  as  In  the  rest 
of  our  democratic  system.  Americans  may 
sue  and  collect  damages  for  untrue  state- 
ments written  about  them.  The  legal  term 
for  this  suit  Is  called  libel.  This  abmty  to 
sue  keeps  the  press  honest  and  reliable. 

I  realize  how  necessary  freedom  of  the 
press  is  and  how  fortunate  I  am  to  live  in  a 
country  where  we  have  it.  I  believe  that 
every  citizen  has  an  obligation  to  help  pro- 
tect this  freedom.  We  should  not  take  it  for 
granted  but  should  keep  up  with  proposed 
censorship  laws  and  vote  on  them.  We 
should  keep  up  with  current  events  through 
the  media  and  report  any  false  publications 
or  broadcasts.  We  should  take  advantage  of 
editorials  and  voice  our  opinion  on  govern- 
ment matters.  Only  by  protecting  this  great 
freedom  can  we  continue  to  have  a  govern- 
ment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for 
the  people.* 
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H.R.  4929  (PEPPRA) 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OP  FLORIDA 
nf  THE  ROUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundxiy.  June  10, 1982 

m  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
come  to  my  attention  that  some  misin- 
formation has  been  circulating  regard- 
ing H.R.  4929.  the  Public  Employee 
Pension  Plan  Reporting  and  Account- 
ability Act  of  1982.  (PEPPRA)  which 
was  recently  reported  out  of  the  Edu- 
cation and  Labor  Committee.  H.R. 
4929  would  prescribe  minimum  report- 
ing, disclosure,  and  fiduciary  standards 
for  State  tmd  local  government  retire- 
ment plans.  The  bill  is  designed  to  cor- 
rect many  of  the  abuses  found  to  exist 
in  the  operation  of  such  plans  docu- 
mented in  the  1978  Pension  Task 
Force  Report  issued  by  the  Education 
and  Labor  Committee.  States  are 
granted  an  exemption  from  reporting 
and  disclosure  and  certain  other  re- 
quirements of  PEPPRA  if  State  gov- 
erning laws  are  substantially  equiva- 
lent to  PEPPRA. 

Unfortunately,  certain  opponents  of 
the  PEPPRA  bill  have-  been  spreading 
false  rumors  and  innuendos  over  what 
the  bill  would  do  in  an  effort  to  defeat 
this  much-needed  legislation.  For  ex- 
ample, the  administration  of  the 
Teachers  Retirement  System  of  the 
State  of  Texas  (TRS)  recently  sent  out 
a  bulletin  to  TRS  participants  stating 
that  H.R.  4929  would— 

Override  existing  state  constitutional  pro- 
tections for  members  and  annuitants,  pro- 
vide a  means  to  allow  investment  of  retire- 
ment funds  at  lower  rates  for  social  pur- 
poses (e.g.  to  bail  out  insolvent  governmen- 
tal units  with  low  cost  loans),  place  federal 
controls  on  state  and  local  government  em- 
ployee benefits  (and)  open  confidential  indi- 
vidual accounts  to  public  disclosure. 

In  fact,  the  PEPPRA  biU  would  do 
none  of  these  undesirable  things.  H.R. 
4929  would  not  override  any  existing 
State  protections  for  State  and  local 
^tvenunent  pension  plan  members 
and  beneficiaries,  nor  would  it  provide 
a  means  to  permit  the  investment  of 
plan  aawts  at  lower  rates  for  social 
purposes,  nor  would  it  affect  any  State 
law  relating  to  plan  benefits,  nor 
woold  it  open  information  relating  to 
an  individual's  benefit  to  public  disclo- 
sure. 

I  am  a  strong  supporter  of  the 
PEPPRA  bill  because  I  believe  it  will 
provide  some  extremely  important  re- 
tirement income  protections  for  State 
and  local  government  pension  plan 
participants  and  Ijeneficiaries.  Wheth- 
er you  look  to  the  comprehensive 
report  on  public  plans  issued  by  the 
House  Pension  Task  Force  or  to  a  host 
of  other  private  and  government  stud- 
ies, it  is  clear  that  a  crisis  now  exists  in 
the  operation  of  State  and  local  gov- 
enmient  pension  plans.  These  plans 
face  problems  which  threaten  not  only 
their  own  fiscal  stability  and  the 
rights  and  interests  of  the  workers 
who   have  contributed  to  them  but 


threaten  asl  well  the  financial  health 
of  State  anc  local  governments. 

As  a  cons  ructive  means  of  address- 
ing the  pubuc  pension  crisis,  H.R.  4929 
would  requite  the  reporting  and  disclo- 
sure of  certain  benefits,  financial,  and 
actuarial  inlormation,  as  well  as  estab- 
lish fiduciary  standards  for  State  and 
local  government  retirement  plans.  Ef- 
fective reporting,  disclosure  and  fidu- 
ciary standards  will  serve  to  activate 
local  political  processes  so  that  public 
pension  problems  will  be  solved  at 
home,  rather  than  in  Washington.  As 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  Ealenborn,  recently  pointed 
out:  I 

PEPPRA  will  result  in  enhanced  account- 
ability in  piA>lic  pension  plan  operations, 
greater  prolection  and  clarification  of 
public  empl(iyee  pension  benefit  expecta- 
tions, and  the  recognition  that  public  pen- 
sion funds  "belong"  to  plan  participants  and 
should  be  ini^ested  for  their  exclusive  bene- 
fit.  In  sum,  yEPPRA  is  the  emtxxiiment  of 
the  principle  of  good  government  carried 
out  within  tbe  frameworic  of  a  reasonable 
and  appropriate  State-Federal  compact. 

In  an  effort  to  set  the  record 
straight  cMiceming  the  objectives  of 
iant  bill.  I  would  like  to 
ictsheet  on  the  PEPPRA 
[prepared  by  the  Subcom- 
1  Labor-Management    Rela- 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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this  impoi 
insert  a  f: 
legislation. 

mittee   on  ,  ^-.««.  »«.»— «, — —   

tions,  into  the  Congressional  Record: 
Factshxet  oil  H.R.  4928  and  4929  (Pnauc 

Employee  Pension  Plan  Reporting  and 

Accountability  Act) 

(1)  States  ijave  it  within  their  own  control 
as  to  whethtr  or  not  pension  plans  within 
their  jurlsdlotion  are  subject  to  Federal  re- 
porting and  disclosure  requirements. 

Although  the  bills  set  up  certain  minimal 
federal  requ^ements  concerning  reporting 
and  disclosut'e.  those  requirements  would 
not  apply  to  plans  in  States  where  the  Gov- 
ernor certifies  that  state  law  contains  sub- 
stantially equivalent  provisions.  (Sec.  102  of 
both  bUls)     > 

bill  affects  any  State  law  or 
I  relating  to  l>enefits,  including 
with  eligibility  for  or  amount 


(2)  Neithei 
plan  provisii 
those  dealini 
of  benefits. 

This  assu: 
H.R.  4928 
Only  those 
items  coven 


ce  is  found  in  two  sections  of 
d  in  one  section  of  H.R.  4929. 
,ws  which  relate  to  the  specific 
in  the  bills  would  be  superced- 
ed—therefore  no  additional  Federal  controls 
over  state  apd  local  government  employee 
benefits  are  added.  In  fact,  the  bills  are  de- 
regulatory  because  there  are  currently  sev- 
eral provisions  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  (and  tttus  Federal  law)  which  do  affect 
l>enefits  and  those  sections  of  the  Code  are 
amended  to  specifically  exclude  state  and 
local  plans  from  coversLge  (for  example,  sec- 
tion 415  of  the  Code  limits  the  benefits  and 


expanding  the  Federal  role  and  Jurisdiction 
over  pension  plans  maintained  by  State  and 
l(Kal  governments.*' 

(3)  These  bills  dp  not  override  any  exist- 
ing State  protections;  they  simply  fill  in  the 
gaps  in  which  protections  do  not  exist. 

The  exemption  from  Federal  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements  where  the  Gov- 
ernor certifies  thit  the  state  law  already 
provides  similar  T  protections  encourages 
states  to  deal  witq  retirement  issues  them- 
selves so  as  to  av4id  Federal  standards.  As 
explained  under  t#2  above,  none  of  the 
hard-fought,  )>ene^it  protections  are  affect- 
ed by  these  bills.  In  addition,  the  reporting 
requirements  gensrally  do  not  talse  effect 
for  al>out  S  years,  thereby  giving  states  the 
incentive  to  malie  any  adjustments  in  their 
practices  necessary  to  avoid  Federal  regula- 
tion, (sec.  312  of  both  bills) 

(4)  The  bills  provide  full  public  disclosure 
of  financial  information  concerning  only 
the  plan  itself— including  vital  information 
about  the  plan's  unfunded  liability  and  in- 
vestments. No  information  relating  to  an  in- 
dividual's benefit  Vould  l>e  subject  to  public 
disclosure.  Howevor,  if  an  individual  wanted 
to  luiow  at>out  hi4  or  her  own  l)enefit.  the 
plan  would  be  required  to  give  it  to  the  indi- 
vidual himself  or  herself. 

Plan  participants  and  taxpayers  have  a 
right  to  luiow  what  is  being  done  with  their 
money.  Others  have  no  right  to  luiow  what 
an  individual's  benefit  is. 

(5)  The  current  rules  which  require  plan 
assets  to  be  used  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
plan  participants  and  beneficiaries  are  con- 
tinued. In  addition,  the  bills  would  require 
all  investments  to  be  prudent. 

This  means  th^t  plan  assets  cannot  be 
simply  taken  to  bail  out  insolvent  govern- 
ments. In  the  two  cases  in  which  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  plan  assets  were  used  to 
rescue  failing  city  governments,  those  cities 
had  to  come  to  eiliher  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  or  the  Congress  or  lx)th  for  special 
permission  to  use  plan  assets  for  that  pur- 
pose. Neither  of  these  bills  would  change 
that.  In  fact,  enactment  of  either  of  these 
bills  would  make  it  harder  for  plan  assets  to 
be  diverted  to  that  purpose. 

(6)  These  bills  Will  not  increase  the  poten- 
tial tax  liability  (if  any  public  plan  partici- 
pant. I 

In  the  past,  certain  zealous  IRS  agents 
have  tried  to  ch&Uenge  the  tax  status  of 
state  and  local  pension  plans  and  assess  ad- 
ditional tax  liabdity  agtOnst  unsuspecting 
plan  participants.!  H.R.  4928  would  prevent 
that  from  occurring  in  the  future  by  grant- 
ing an  unqualified  exemption  from  taxation 
to  plans  which  comply  with  the  bill's  other 
requirements.  Tlius  participants  in  those 
plans  will  contini^  to  receive  favorable  tax 
treatment  without  fear  of  possible  IRS 
action  against  them  because  of  uncertainty 
of  the  plan's  tax  Status,  (sees.  401  and  404 )• 


contributioi 
H.R.   4929 
4928) 

In  its  rei 
noted: 

•The  effi 
remove  the 


of  these  plans), 
nd  sees.  309  and 


(Sec.  309  of 
401  of  HJl. 


on  the  bills,  the  Committee 


SUPPORT  OP  EXPANDING  THE 
TOIYABE  NATIONAL  FOREST, 
NEVADA/CAtlFORNIA 


t  of  this  change  will  be  to 
Federal  Government  from  in- 
truding into  those  areas  of  public  plan  oper- 
ation l)est  left  to  State  and  local  discretion— 
i.e.,  the  setting  of  t>enefits  and  contribu- 
tions. In  otner  words,  the  bill  is  deregula- 
tory  in  native.  It  eliminates  an  opportunity 
for  future  ponflicts  between  the  Federal 
Government  and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments over  benefits  and  contributions.  Tills 
should  set  at  ease  the  minds  of  those  who 
might  view  <  he  legislation  as  Just  a  means  of 


HON.  JIM  SANTINI 

br  NEVADA 
IN  THE  HOUSI :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdc  y,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  legislation  today  to  expand 
the  Toiyabe  Najtional  Forest  by  adding 
10,000  acres  ih  the  Sierra  Nevada 
Mountains  ext€  nding  from  Reno,  Nev., 
to  Lake  Tah04i.  This  land  has  been 
identified  by  th  e  U.S.  Forest  Service  as 


a  high  priority  for  preservation  in  its 
natural  state. 

My  legislation  would  transfer  10.000 
acres  to  the  UJS.  Oovemment  as  credit 
in  the  amoimt  of  $17  million  against 
the  Federal  tax  liability  of  the  estate 
of  Nell  J.  Redfield.  This  acreage  was 
originally  part  of  the  50,000-acre 
estate  of  LaVere  Redfield.  30.000  acres 
of  which  was  acquired  by  the  Forest 
Service  for  an  estate  tax  credit  en- 
acted into  Federal  law  in  1976.  My  bill 
wiU  simply  complete  action  begun  in 
the  early  1970's  to  acquire  all  remain- 
ing Redfield  forest  lands  identified  as 
having  exceptional  natural  beauty.  We 
now  have  a  once-in-a-lifetime  opportu- 
nity to  acquire  a  piece  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada  range  for  future  generations 
of  Americans.  The  land  is  pristine  and 
undisturbed  and  lies  almost  entirely 
within  the  existing  boundaries  of  the 
Toiyabe  National  Forest. 

In  1976,  Congress  amended  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  to  allow  30.000 
acres  of  the  original  Redfield  estate  to 
be  acquired  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  exchange  for  estate  tax  relief. 
The  bill  I  introduced  today  adds  the 
remaining  10.000  acres  of  the  Redfield 
estate  to  the  U.S.  forest  system.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation.  Failure  to  act 
now  will  result  in  a  tremendous  natu- 
ral resource  loss  which  will  probably 
never  be  regained.* 


ARMS  CONTROL— THE  ROLE  OF 
SPACE 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10. 1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  attention  being  paid  to 
the  Second  United  Nations  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  by  the  U.S. 
press  is  a  welcome  change  from  the 
coverage  of  the  first  special  session 
held  In  1978.  Perhaps  If  that  Impor- 
tant international  meeting  had  re- 
ceived the  attention  it  deserved,  the 
extreme  policies  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration would  never  have  been  ar- 
ticulated, and  the  progress  toward  real 
arms  control  would  have  been  greater. 
In  any  case,  we  now  have  an  adminis- 
tration that  is  still  getting  its  act  to- 
gether as  it  tries  to  articulate  and  ra- 
tionalize simultaneous  support  for  nu- 
clear superiority  and  nuclear  disarm- 
ament, and  everything  in  between. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  peace 
Initiatives  proposed  in  the  1978  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  was  the 
French  proposal  to  establish  an  Inter- 
national Satellite  Monitoring  Agency. 
The  second  session  will  have  before  it 
a  feasibility  study  entitled.  "Study  on 
the  Implications  of  Establishing  an  In- 
ternational Satellite  Monitoring 
Agency,"  that  clearly  establishes  the 
positive  value  and  feasibility  of  using 
remote  sensing  from  satellites  as  a  tool 
for  peace. 


In  this  country,  this  deceptively 
simple  (x>ncept  has  been  championed 
for  years  by  Howard  Kurtz,  a  retired 
Air  Force  officer  and  the  moving  force 
behind  the  small,  nonprofit  group 
called  War  Control  Planners.  Inc.  As 
one  who  has  long  been  familiar  with 
Howard  Kurtz  and  the  concept  he  pro- 
motes. I  have  often  been  surprised  at 
how  little  attention  this  proposal  has 
gotten  both  In  and  out  of  Govern- 
ment. 

There  are  exceptions  to  this  near 
myopic  view.  Prime  among  these  ex- 
ceptions has  been  the  technical  press, 
which  has  an  understandable  interest 
In  new  applications  of  advanced  tech- 
nologies. Perhaps  Inspired  by  the  pop- 
ular press'  attention  to  the  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament,  the  Institute 
of  taectrical  and  Electronic  Engineers' 
(IEEE)  Journal.  Spectrum,  and  the 
Washington  Remote  Sensing  Letter, 
each  recently  ran  stories  about  the  re- 
lationship of  the  International  Satel- 
lite Monitoring  Agency  proposal  to 
arms  control.  Each  publication,  quite 
properly,  singled  out  Howard  Kurtz 
for  his  tireless  efforts  to  promote  this 
concept. 

Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  time  for  Members 
of  this  Congress,  and  the  general 
public  to  pay  attention  to  an  Impor- 
tant tool  for  peace.  It  is  time  to  get 
this  discussion  beyond  the  technical 
Journals  and  Into  the  public  debate  on 
how  we  achieve  peace.  To  help  con- 
tribute to  this  end.  I  wish  to  Insert  an 
editorial  from  the  IEEE  Journal,  and 
two  brief  articles  from  the  Washing- 
ton Remote  Sensing  Letter,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  IEEE  Spectrum,  June  1982] 
Arms  Control 

The  topic  of  disarmament  currently 
enjoys  a  high  profile  in  the  popular  press, 
presumably  l>ecauae  there  is  a  great  populist 
concern  about  the  prosi>ects  of  nuclear  war 
that  did  not  exist  a  few  years  ago.  This 
broader  concern  by  the  public  is  counterbal- 
anced by  a  slowing  of  progress  in  disann- 
ament  negotiations  at  the  governmental 
level  and  by  an  escalation  in  size  of  nuclear 
aiaenals,  particularly  those  of  the  VS.  and 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Meanwhile,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  is  about  to  convene  the  Second 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament,  June  7  to 
July  9.  Not  a  great  deal  of  progress  is  meas- 
urable since  July  1. 1978,  when  the  UN's  Ini- 
tial Special  Session  on  Disarmament  was  ad- 
journed. The  19708  had  been  declared  the 
Disarmament  Decade  by  the  UN,  but  as  the 
1978  special  session  drew  to  a  close,  it  was 
clear,  in  the  words  of  that  session's  final 
document,  that  "there  has  not  been  any  real 
progress  .  .  .  that  might  lead  to  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  treaty  on  general  and  complete 
disarmament  under  effective  international 
controL"  The  document  also  concluded  that 
"it  has  not  lieen  possible  to  free  any 
amount,  however  modest,  of  the  enormous 
resources,  both  material  and  human,  wtiich 
are  wasted  on  the  unprcxluctive  and  spiral- 
ling arms  race  and  which  should  be  made 
available  for  the  purpose  of  economic  and 
social  development. ..." 

Four  years  later,  on  the  eve  of  the  second 
disarmament  session,  world  military  spend- 
ing is  over  $500  billion  annually  suid  rising, 
and  BO  great  hope  is  placed  upon  this  meet- 


ing. In  addition  to  a  review  of  a  proposed 
action  program,  stemming  from  the  first 
session,  the  agrada  includes  the  possible 
convening  of  a  World  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile,  spolcesmen  like  Admiral  Noel 
Gayler  (ret.),  who  was  commander-in-chief 
of  U.S.  forces  in  the  Pacific  and  former  di- 
rector of  the  National  Security  Agency,  pro- 
pose a  phased  bilateral  reduction  In  weap- 
ons on  the  part  of  the  U.S.  and  the  USSR. 
Writing  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Sunday 
magazine  section  of  the  New  York  Times. 
Adm.  Oayler  called  for  the  immediate  nego- 
tiation  of  deep  cuts  "because  they  are  in  the 
best  Interests  of  both  parties."  They  can  be 
designed  to  have  a  stabilizing  effect  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  he  said, 
adding  that  "Solutions  are  available  to  ail 
obstacles,  real  or  imaginary." 

Adm.  Oayler  cited  the  principal  reasons 
that  the  UJS.  Senate  refused  to  ratify  the 
SALT  n  nuclear-arms-limitation  treaty 
signed  by  President  Carter  and  Leonid 
Brezhnev.  The  hangups  related  to  questions 
as  to:  (1)  what  is  fair  and  equal?  (2)  what  is 
verifiable?  and  (3)  how  are  weapons  to  be 
classified  and  counted? 

Adm.  Oayler's  proposal  is  to  permit  each 
side  to  relinquish  an  equal  number  of  weap- 
ons of  its  own  choosing.  On  the  theory  that 
many  weapons  make  vulnerable  targets,  he 
believes  that  self-interest  would  make  each 
side  give  up  its  most  vulnerable  weapons 
(like  land-based  strategic  missiles  in  fixed 
silos).  As  the  arsenals  decrease  in  size  and 
vulnerability,  the  value  of  the  remaining 
missiles  as  offensive  weapons  decreases,  he 
postulates.  The  weapons  would  be  delivered 
to  a  Joint  U.S.-Soviet  commission  referred 
by  a  ttilrd  party  for  convention  into  nucdear 
power  for  civilian  purposes.  Adm.  Gayler's  is 
one  of  numerous  mechanisms  iiiihsimI  in 
recent  years  to  reverse  the  arms  spiraL 

The  UN's  first  session  agreed  that 
disarmament  was  possible  only  if  participat- 
ing nations  could  be  confident  of  tbe  others' 
good  faith,  and  that  "States  should  accept 
appropriate  provisions  for  verification  in 
such  agreements."  It  further  agreed  that  ef- 
forts should  be  made  to  develop  procedures 
that  "are  nondiscriminatory  and  whiefa  do 
not  unduly  interfere  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  other  states  or  jeopardtse  their  eco- 
nomic and  social  development." 

Those  objectives  are  laudatoiy  bat  not 
easy  to  meet.  Not  only  is  the  UWs  own  Cotn- 
mittee  on  Disarmament  stodytnc  options, 
but  other  groups  have  put  forth  r'Tifiil* 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  it  by  a  gnmp  call- 
ing itself  War  Cmitrtd  Ftannen.  whose 
presidoit  and  driving  force  is  Howard 
Kurtz.  Mr.  Kurtz  has  proposed  to  cnUst 
technology  to  buUd  a  giant  open-to-the- 
public  "tfobal  infonnation  coopcrathre." 
linked  to  a  series  of  earth-orbtttnc  intriB- 
gence  gathering  satellites  and  other  ^obal 
information-gathering  sources.  His  idea  was 
explained  to  readers  of  Spectrum  in  a  De- 
cember 1973  article,  in  which  tbe  twofold 
objective  was  given  as  (1)  to  ■»«««'«»«»"  i^ 
public  Inventory  of  potential  global  public 
danger,  whether  threat  of  war.  or  pollution, 
or  drought,  or  hurricane,  or  blight,  or  ship- 
wreck, and  (2)  to  provide  earth-reaouroes-de- 
velopment  information  to  assist  the  eco- 
nomic programs  and  well-being  for  people  of 
all  nations. 

At  that  time.  Spectrum  invited  a  panel  of 
experts,  including  William  LinviU.  who  was 
chairman  of  the  department  of  engineering 
and  economic  systems  at  Stanford  Universi- 
ty: Roy  Amara,  president  of  the  Institute 
for  tbe  Future;  Clare  McOillem.  an  expert 
in  remote  sensing;  and  Pazlollah  Reza,  a 
specialist  in  communications  science  and  in- 
formation theory,  to  comment  on  the  imagi- 
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native  proposal,  it  was  then  generally  con- 
ceded that  such  a  system  would  be  techni- 
cally feasible  but  poUUcaUy  unlikely.  Dr. 
Linvlll  thought  two  ssrstems  necessary— one 
generally  available  for  worldwide  military 
surveillance  that  could  also  handle  weather 
surveillance  and  search  and  rescue,  and  the 
second  for  demonstrations  of  experiments 
in  limited  areas.  Since  that  time,  important' 
advances  have  been  made  In  remote  sensing, 
but  no  progress  has  been  made  toward  an 
"open  slties"  policy  for  military  surveillance. 

Finally,  there  has  been  a  movement, 
albeit  liinlted,  among  the  engineering  and 
scientific  communities  to  consider  the  inter- 
national political  arena  as  a  system  that 
might  be  modeled  with  an  eye  toward  mani- 
pulating it  so  as  to  promote  world  stability. 
Among  those  probing  the  factors  Involved  in 
such  a  systems  approach  is  a  subcommittee 
of  the  International  Federation  for  Auto- 
matic Control.  Such  a  modeling  tasli  seems 
monumental,  even  to  its  proponents,  yet  the 
real  benefits  from  even  limited  efforts  may 
stem  chiefly  from  the  sensitizing  of  the 
technical  community  to  the  hazards  of  con- 
tinuing unrestricted  arms  escalation. 

In  this  issue  of  Spectrum,  on  page  65, 
readers  are  invited  to  participate  in  a  mall 
survey  concerning  the  topic  of  disarmament. 
Spectrum  encourages  other  correspondence 
as  well  on  this  vital  and  complex  issue. 

Donald  Christiansen. 

[From  the  Washington  Remote  Sensing 

Letter,  May  19821 
The  negative  vote  cast  this  past  week  by 
the  U,S.  at  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Confer- 
ence pretty  much  certifies  the  administra- 
tion's point-of-vlew  on  International  co-oper- 
ative activities,  especially  where  hard-dollar 
U.S.  interests  are  concerned  (and  rightly 
BO).  None-the-less,  if  it  can  be  shown  that 
UuS.  interests  can  not  only  be  maintained, 
but  actually  enhanced,  would  it  then  be 
worthwhile  to  back  an  International  Satel- 
lite Monitoring  Agency?  Howard  Kurtz,  a 
retired  Air  Force  officer  thinlts  so,  and  he 
has  been  lobbying  on  behalf  of  this  idea  for 
many  years.  He  suggests  going  further  than 
does  the  U.N.  document  cited  above,  and 
calls  for  the  creation  of  twelve  global  agen- 
cies. It  is  no  coincidence  that  satellite 
remote  sensing  can  be  the  nodal  point  for 
the  activities  performed -by  each  of  these 
agencies.  In  fact,  the  list  reads  like  a  Table 
of  Contents  for  a  text  on  applications  of  sat- 
ellite remote  sensing.  The  agencies  would 
deal  with  world-wide  aspects  of  (1)  Weather 
and  Climate  Monitoring  and  Forecasting, 
(2)  Mapping,  (3)  Food  and  Fiber  Monitoring 
&  Inventory,  (4)  Search  and  Rescue.  (5) 
Forest  Monitoring  &  Inventory,  (6)  Under- 
sea, Sea  Surface,  and  Space  Traffic  Control, 
(7)  Environmental  Pollution  Monitoring,  (8) 
Arms  Control  and  Peacekeeping  Monitor- 
ing, (9)  De-Classified  InteUigence.  (10)  Dis- 
aster Watch.  (11)  Earth  Resources  Explora- 
tion, (12)  Information  Retrieval.  Kurtz 
makes  the  point  that  each  of  these  activities 
can  be  undertaken  in  addition  to  national 
security  interests  of  individual  countries, 
and  each  would  provide  massive  employ- 
ment opportunities  world-wide.  The  concept 
is  noble.  Contact  him  at  P.O.  Box  19127, 
Washington  D.C.  20036. 

[From  the  Washington  Remote  Sensing 
Letter,  May  19821 

A  very  significant  document  has  been 
overlooked  by  most  workers  in  remote  sens- 
ing because  it  was  published  as  a  U.N.  Com- 
mittee Report  and  thus  received  but  a  re- 
stricted distribution.  The  title  of  the  report 
is  Study  on  the  Implications  of  Establishing 
an  International  Satellite  Monitoring 
Agency.  It  was  written  by  the  Preparatory 


Committee  far  the  Second  Special  Session 
of    the    Gederal    Assembly    Devoted    to 
Disarmament,  and  published  on  6  August 
1981    as   U.N.   Document   No.A/AC.206/14, 
available  through  the  United  Nations  Publi- 
cation Office  in  New  York.  The  document, 
120pp  long,  v^  prepared  without  U.S.  par- 
ticipation,   asd   though   lacking   technical 
depth,  it  dw^  present  a  point  of  view  em- 
braced by  most  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  in- 
cluding industrialized  countries,  third-world 
countries,  and  LDCs.  As  such  it  deserves 
careful  readii|g.  If  we  conclude  nothing  else 
from  this  rejiort,  we  will  come  to  under- 
stand that  th^re  is  a  global  awareness  of  the 
good  to  be  accomplished  by  Judicious  and 
equitable  civilian   applications  of  satellite 
remote  sensiifg.  As  our  own  national  exper- 
tise in  remot*  sensing  becomes  tied  in,  more 
and  more,  with  DoD  requirements.  It  is  un- 
realistic to  elpect  the  rest  of  the  world  to 
simply  stand  by  as  their  U.S.  data  sources 
evaporate.  With  the  launch  of  Landsat-1  in 
1972  the  U.S.  laid  the  foundation  for  digital 
analysis  of  gemote  sensing  data  and  pro- 
claimed the  ^oad  applicability  of  the  infor- 
mation thus  derived.  For  the  better  part  of 
a  decade  we  led  the  world,  told  the  world, 
and  showed  the  world,  by  example,  that  sat- 
ellite remote  sensing,  though  not  a  panacea, 
is  a  very,  very  powerful  tool.  The  Japanese 
believed    us..  As    did    the    Germans,    the 
French,   the  I  Soviets,   the  Canadians,   and 
many  other  industrialized  countries.  Prom 
INPE  in  Brafeil  to  Telespazio  in  Italy,  they 
believed  us.  |he  Third-World  countries  be- 
lieved us.  Thfcy  became  our  willing  partners 
and  customers.  And  now,  suddenly,  the  only 
one  who  doepn't  believe  us  anymore  ...  is 
us.  If  we  do  fulvocate  our  visible  leadership 
in  this  area,;  if  we  do  move  basic  remote 
sensing  rese^ch,  development,  and  applica- 
tions behind  the  DoD  curtain,  or  eliminate 
them  altogether  by  insisting  that  an  un-will- 
ing  private  sector  take  up  the  slack,  then  it 
is  important  to  know  the  following:  Satellite 
data  will  still  be  acquired.  It  will  stiU  be 
processed.  It  will  still  be  distributed  world- 
wide. It  will  still  be  digitally  enhanced.  It 
will  StiU  be  lanalyzed.  The  only  difference 
will  be   thaK  the  people  doing  all-of-the- 
above  will  ncA  be  Americans.* 


June  10,  1982 


proven  in  the  pait  to  be  masters  of  the 
firm  and  decisive  response  to  such  de- 
plorable actions.  We  in  the  United 
States  have  long!  admired  the  ability  of 
Israel's  security  (and  defense  forces  to 
cruard  its  vulnenable  population  from 
the  multiple  threats  it  faces. 

The  events  of  decent  days  in  war-rav- 
aged Lebanon  are  indeed  tragic.  While 
we  anxiously  Urge  the  end  of  the 
fighting,  and  arrangements  to  insure 
to  the  greatest  ^xtent  possible  the  re- 
duction or  elimination  of  terrorism, 
our  interests  and  the  interests  of  re- 
gional stability  and  security  for  the 
nations  and  peoples  of  the  area  may 
be  best  served  l^y  assuming  a  patient 
and  diplomatiCj  posture.  Premature 
Judgments  reganding  the  current  crisis 
may  only  harm  the  delicate  task  of  re- 
storing peace  in  the  Middle  East.* 
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DEVELOP  klENTS 


IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  H  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

77ii  rsday,  June  10. 1982 

•  Mr.  MIQA.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  all 
distressed  land  gravely  concerned  by 
recent  developments  in  the  Middle 
East,  and  bope  for  a  prompt  cessation 
of  hostilities  in  southern  Lebanon. 
The  causes  of  violence  are  deep-rooted 
and  long-standing.  The  profound  emo- 
tions of  ethnic  and  religious  loyalty 
and  anxieties  about  national  and  indi- 
vidual security  in  the  fragile  Middle 
East  have  8dl  too  often  erupted  into 
the  painfiH  kinds  of  events  we  have 
witnessed  over  the  past  few  days. 

The  eveit  that  triggered  the  latest 
round  of  violence,  the  brutal  attack  on 
Israel's  diitingtiished  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  Shlomo  Argov,  was  per- 
haps the  last  straw  in  a  series  of 
mounting  pressures  and  stresses  on 
the  ever-^ecurity  conscious  Israeli 
Govemmeht.  Acts  of  terrorism  should 
be   deplored,    and    the    Israelis    have 


IRRELHVANT  WEEK 


in  our  Nation's ! 

"Irrelevant 
singles  out  the : 
the  NFL  as  sj 
out  society  whd 
though  last  mas 
for  thousands  of 


HON.  ROBERT  E.  BADHAM 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSe|oF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursdal,  June  10, 1982 

•  Mr.  BADHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  an- 
other year  has  gone  by  and  it  is  time 
again  for  that  s&ny  tribute  to  the  last 
college  football  player  drafted  by  the 
National  Football  League,  an  event 
held  in  my  hometown  of  Newport 
Beach.  Calif.,  eiach  year  to  recognize 
all  the  unsung  heroes  and  nonheroes 
society. 

^eek,"  as  it  is  called, 
|34th  player  drafted  by 
>lic  of  those  through- 
are  picked  last,  even 
be  the  top  of  the  line 
others. 
And  for  Tim]  Washington,  a  defen- 
sive back  for  tpe  Fresno  (California) 
having  been  picked 
last  by  the  Super  Bowl  Champion  San 
Francisco  49'er$,  Irrelevant  Week  will 
offer  him  a  high  level  of  fun,  good 
humor  and  gifis  which  may  serve  to 
offset  the  difficulty  he  faces  in 
making  a  world  champion  team  when 
it  goes  into  training  In  a  few  weeks  for 
the  rigors  of  the  1982  NFL  season. 

Not  that  Tim  Washington  is  without 
talent,  for  thatj  is  far  from  the  truth. 
Tim  has  excellod  as  a  klckof  f  returner 
for  the  Bulldog  of  Fresno  State  and 
primarily  as  a  premier  taclder,  who 
has  made  54  ta  skies,  42  of  them  unas- 
sisted. 

Tim  is  a  native  of  Fresno,  where  he 
lettered  3  yeaas  in  football  and  3  in 
track.  At  Fresno  City  College  he  was 
the  most  valuable  defensive  back  and 
later,  during  a  il-year  stint  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley,  he 
won  a  most  valuable  player  award  and 
later  returned  (.o  Fresno  State  to  lead 
the  school  in  pi|mt  returns. 

He  has  several  interceptions  and  one 
touchdown  to  his  credit  and  plans  to 
graduate    fromi   Fresno   this   summer 


with  a  degree 


coaches  and  s;outs  give  him  a  good 


in  radio-television.  His 


chance  of  maldng  the  49ers  this  year 
and  the  scouting  reports  indicate  that 
he  has  good  speed,  raw  talent,  and 
above-average  athletic  ability. 

Not  only  that  he  has  a  brother,  An- 
thony, also  a  graduate  of  Fresno  State, 
who  now  plays  with  the  Pittsburgh 
Steelers.  If  there  is  anyone  among  us 
who  would  not  wish  to  recognize  Tim 
Washington  for  being  selected  last  in 
the  NFL  draft  I  would  not  suggest 
making  a  point  of  it  in  his  presence, 
for  he  is  an  expert  at  karate  and  not 
one  to  trifle  with. 

To  Tim  Washington,  and  to  all  those 
in  America  who  have  been  selected  for 
honors  small  and  large,  I  am  proud 
that  all  have  been  chosen  for  acclaim. 
Perhaps  a  week  in  Newport  Beach  and 
other  lively  spots  in  California  and 
Nevada  will  not  be  a  trade-off  for  a 
season  in  the  National  Football 
League,  but  it  is  a  mighty  fine  second 
prize.* 


THE  SANTA  BARBARA 
NARCCnCS  ACCORD 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  22d 
session  of  the  Mexico-United  States 
Interparliamentary  Conference  was 
held  on  May  27  through  June  1,  1982, 
at  Santa  Barbara,  Calif.  The  U.S.  dele- 
gation was  led  by  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  de  la 
Garza)  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy). 

As  a  member  of  our  House  delega- 
tion, I  commend  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Gilman),  for  his  leadership  at  the  bi- 
lateral conference  in  focusing  atten- 
tion on  the  efforts  of  both  nations  to 
combat  drug  trafficking  and  drug 
abuse.  His  statement  before  the  Con- 
ference's Political  and  Social  Commit- 
tee, which  was  chaired  by  Senator 
Percy  and  Senator  Joaquin  Gamboa 
Pascoe  of  Mexico,  was  the  catalyst  for 
the  parliamentarians  to  formulate  the 
Santa  Barbara  Narcotics  Accord,  a  res- 
olution sponsored  by  Senator  Percy, 
Senator  Gamboa,  Senator  Horacio 
Castellanos  Coutino  of  Mexico,  Mr. 
Gilman,  and  Deputy  J.  Carlos  de  Sara- 
cho  Calderon  of  Mexico  and  adopted 
by  the  delegations  of  both  nations. 

Twice  in  the  22-year  history  of  this 
bilateral  conference  legislators  have 
adopted  resolutions  relating  to  com- 
plex issues  governing  the  relations  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  and  in  both  in- 
stances, the  legislators  adopted  meas- 
ures committing  the  two  nations  to 
greater  cooperative  efforts  to  combat 
the  drug  problems.  In  both  instances, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  has 
been  the  inspirational  force  in  formu- 
lating resolutions  to  achieve  that  ob- 
jective. In  1977,  the  parliamentarians 
adopted  the  Hermosillo  declaration  on 
combating  the  traffic  in  drugs  at  the 
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international  level  and  now,  at  our  22d 
bilateral  conference,  we  adopted  the 
Santa  Barbara  Narcotics  Accord. 

The  Santa  Barbara  Narcotics  Accord 
dommlts  our  two  nations  to  elevate  to 
the  highest  priority  the  problems  ema- 
nating from  narcotics  production,  traf- 
ficking and  abuse.  It  also  pledges  both 
nations  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated,  regional  drug  strategy  to 
first,  interdict  drug  traffic;  second, 
eradicate  the  illicit  production  of 
drugs  at  their  sources  and  increase  the 
technical  cooperation  of  the  United 
States  to  Mexico  in  their  permanent 
campaign  against  illicit  production 
and  trafficking  of  narcotics:  third, 
educate  our  citizens  regarding  the  dan- 
gers of  drug  abuse;  fourth,  encourage 
proper  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of 
those  individuals  who  are  dependent 
upon  drugs:  and  fifth,  support  the  de- 
velopment of  crop  substitution  pro- 
grams fostering  agricultural  and  live- 
stock, industrial  and  commercial  activ- 
ities and  accompanied  by  economic  in- 
centives to  insure  their  success. 

As  a  former  FBI  special  agent  who 
devoted  20  years  to  law  enforcement 
and  as  a  member  of  our  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  conference 
for  the  past  5  years,  I  am  delighted 
that  this  bilateral  conference  could 
formulate  the  Santa  Barbara  Narcot- 
ics Accord.  It  is  imperative  that  our 
two  nations  intensify  joint  cooperative 
efforts  to  combat  narcotics  produc- 
tion, trafficking  and  drug  abuse.  The 
Government  of  Mexico  has  been 
highly  successful  in  developing  drug 
eradication  programs  that  other  na- 
tions could  emulate  and  its  leadership 
and  influence  within  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can community  could  help  formulate  a 
comprehensive,  coordinated  regional 
drug  strategy.  Hopefully,  as  a  result  of 
the  Hermosillo  Declaration  and  the 
Santa  Barbara  Narcotics  Accord,  both 
nations  will  intensify  their  efforts  to 
implement  the  fundamental  principles 
underlying  these  resolutions. 

Mr.  Si>esLker,  In  an  effort  to  inform 
my  colleagues  on  the  details  of  the 
Santa  Barbara  Narcotics  Accord.  I  am 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  inserting 
the  complete  text  of  the  remarks  of 
my  distinguished  colleague  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Gilman)  and  the  complete 
text  of  the  Santa  Barbara  Narcotics 
Accord. 

Statdiknt  of  the  Hon.  Benjamhi  A. 

GlLMAM 

Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  legislators 
from  Mexico  and  the  United  States,  I  wel- 
come this  opportunity  to  once  again  partici- 
pate in  these  annual  bilateral  conferences 
and  to  Join  our  colleagues  from  Mexico  in 
the  deliberations  of  the  22d  Mexico-United 
States  Interparliamentary  Conference,  and 
to  discuss  with  this  committee  the  critical 
Issue  of  preventing  and  controlling  narcotics 
trafficking  and  drug  abuse. 

As  a  member  of  the  UJS.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Select  Committee  on  Narcotics 
Abuse  and  Control  that  has  held  extensive 
hearings  both  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  on  the  problems  of  drug  abuse,  I 
wish  I  could  report  that  the  drug  problem  in 
our  Nation  and  elsewhere  has  diminished 
since  we  met  last  year  in  Manzanlllo.  Unfor- 


tunately, that  is  not  the  situation.  The  drug 
problem  has  not  dissipated.  To  the  contrary, 
it  has  reached  epidemic  proportions 
throughout  the  world.  Almost  every  nation 
in  the  world  has  become  a  victim  to  drug 
trafficking  and  drug  dependency.  No  nation 
is  immune  to  the  insidious  operations  of  the 
international  nsircotics  traffickers  who  reap 
unknown  billions  of  untaxed  dollairs  from 
their  deadly  business  transactions,  causing 
untold  misery  for  so  many  throughout  the 
world.  Just  in  the  United  States  alone,  drug 
trafficking  has  reached  a  staggering  (90  bil- 
lion activity,  second  in  sales  only  to  Elxxon 
Corporation.  Obviously,  this  is  only  the  tip 
of  the  iceberg  since  global  narcotics  traffick- 
ing far  exceeds  that  amount. 

Both  our  nations  share  the  common  ur- 
gency to  prevent  and  control  drug  abuse. 
The  cultivation  of  Marihuana  has  become  a 
major  cash  crop  undermining  the  political, 
economic  and  social  institutions  in  various 
regions  of  both  our  nations.  In  Oaxaca,  an 
area  of  570  municipalities  and  nearly  3  mil- 
lion inhabitants,  the  cultivation  of  marihua- 
na and  poppies  far  exceeds  the  production 
of  food  crops.  In  California,  Marihuana  has 
become  a  billion  dollar  business;  other  areas 
of  the  United  States  are  also  reporting  the 
adverse  economic  effects  of  marihuana  cul- 
tivation as  it  disruptively  contributes  to  an 
underground  economy. 

Hardly  a  day  goes  by  that  Mexican  law  ra- 
forcement  authorities  do  not  report  a  sub- 
stantial seizure  of  illicit  drugs.  From  July 
1980  through  June  1981,  Mexican  law  en- 
forcement officials  seized  15  drug  laborato- 
ries, 240  pounds  of  heroin,  350  pounds  of 
opium,  165  pounds  of  cocaine,  nearly 
397.000  pounds  of  marihuana,  and  252,0(H> 
drug  dosage  units. 

Although  Federal.  State,  and  local  drug 
law  enforcement  authorities  in  the  United 
States  are  also  reporting  massive  seizures  of 
heroin,  cocaine,  marihuana,  and  other  dan- 
gerous drugs,  out  two  nations  must  not 
become  complacent  and  must  not  rest  on 
their  prior  accomplishments.  We  must  in- 
tensify our  efforts  to  combat  drug  traffick- 
ing and  drug  abuse. 

Despite  reports  that  Mexico  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  transshipment  state  for  cocaine  origi- 
nating from  clandestine  staging  areas  in  Co- 
lombia, Peru.  Ecuador,  and  Bolivia,  your 
Federal  Judicial  Police  have  made  signifi- 
cant inroads  in  interdicting  this  dangerous 
drug  and  in  arresting  cocaine  traffickers. 

One  interesting  development  in  the  ever- 
shifting  trafficking  patterns  by  the  interna- 
tional criminal  syndicates  was  the  recent 
seizure  by  the  Federal  Judicial  Police  of  1 
ton  of  amphetamines  that  had  been  shipped 
from  Germany  to  Mexico.  The  amphet- 
amines could  have  made  more  than  181  mil- 
lion hallucinogenic  pills  selling  on  the  street 
at  «2.00  a  pill  or  nearly  (364,000,000.  And. 
Just  last  December,  Mexican  and  German 
INTERPOL  agents  seized  nearly  5  tons  of 
methaqualone.  a  psychotropic  substance. 
that  was  shipped  from  Hamburg,  West  Ger- 
many in  a  vessel  flying  the  Swedish  flag. 
That  seizure  was  valued  at  nearly  (30  mil- 
lion. The  law  enforcement  agents  also  cap- 
tured 3  narcotics  traffickers  who  were  part 
of  an  international  syndicate  operating  In 
Europe,  Mexico  and  the  United  States. 

Cooperation  between  our  two  nations  In 
interdicting  narcotics  trafficking  and  in 
eradicating  the  illicit  production  of  drugs  at 
their  sources  has  resulted  in  substantial 
dividends.  During  the  mid-1970's,  approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  the  heroin  being  sold 
on  the  streets  of  the  United  States  originat- 
ed from  Mexico.  Today  that  figure  has  been 
reduced  to  less  than  25  percent.  In  1977,  ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  the  marihuana 
entering  the  United  States  originated  from 
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Mexico:  todAy  that  figure  has  been  reduced 
to  less  than  8  percent.  Clearly.  Mexico's  law 
enforcement  and  drug  eradication  programs 
have  been  highly  effective  and  should  serve 
as  successful  models  for  other  nations  to 
emulate. 

But  the  "war"  on  drug  abuse  and  drug 
trafficking  is  far  from  over.  Much  work  in 
intensifying  the  cooperation  between  our 
two  nations  remains. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  we  have  stated  at  previ- 
ous meetings  of  our  bilateral  conferences, 
there  is  a  pressing  need  for  both  our  nations 
to  continue  to  work  closely  together  to  pre- 
vent and  control  drug  abuse.  There  is  also 
an  urgent  need  to  develop  a  comprehensive, 
coordinated  regional  drug  strategy  designed 
(1)  to  Interdict  drug  trafficking.  (2)  to  eradi- 
cate the  Illicit  production  of  drugs  at  their 
sources.  (3)  to  educate  our  citizens  regarding 
the  dangers  of  drug  abuse,  and  (4)  to  prop- 
erly treat  and  rehabilitate  those  individuals 
who  are  dependent  upon  or  addicted  to 
drugs. 

If  the  "war"  on  drug  abuse  is  going  to  lie 
won  in  this  part  of  the  world,  then  It  is  im- 
perative that  we  formulate  a  long  range  re- 
gional drug  strategy  and  that  Mexico  exer- 
cise its  influence  and  leadership  to  help  es- 
tablish that  strategy.  All  of  us  will  benefit 
from  the  leadership,  skill  and  dedication  of 
Mexico's  law  enforcement  officials. 

It  has  been  5  years  since  both  our  delega- 
tions adopted  the  Hermosillo  Declaration 
committing  our  nations  to  greater  coopera- 
tive efforts  to  prevent  and  control  drug 
abuse.  Much  has  been  accomplished  but 
much  remains  to  be  done  since  that  declara- 
tion was  adopted  in  1977.  We  must  translate 
those  noble  words  and  well-meaning  ideals 
into  a  concrete  program  of  joint,  coopera- 
tive action  as  part  of  a  regional  drug  strat- 
egy, a  strategy  that  will  help  implement  the 
United  Nation's  recently  adopted  commit- 
ment to  formulate  a  global  drug  prevention 
and  control  strategy.  The  international 
community  will  prevail  over  the  drug  traf- 
fickers only  if  nations  of  the  world  recog- 
nize the  need  to  pool  their  resources,  equip- 
ment, personnel,  technology  and  funds  into 
regional  and  global  drug  prevention  and 
control  strategies. 

I  understand  that  under  the  patronage  of 
the  President  of  Mexico,  and  through  the 
good  efforts  of  the  Federal  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  financial  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Fund  for  Drug  Abuse  Control 
(UNFDAC),  Mexico  recently  hosted  a  train- 
ing seminar  for  drug  control  administrators 
and  law  enforcement  officers  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  commend  the  Government  of 
Mexico  for  conducting  that  seminar  last  De- 
cember. 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  also  wish  to 
commend  the  Government  of  Mexico  for 
contributing  to  UNFDAC  and  urge  it  to  en- 
courage other  members  of  the  Latin  Ameri- 
can community  to  contribute  to  the  UN 
Drug  Fund.  According  to  UKFDAC's  report 
for  1981.  7  nations  from  Latin  America  con- 
tributed or  pledged  slightly  more  than 
$24,000  to  the  Drug  Fund:  Argentina 
(S8,818),  Barbados  ($250),  Bolivia  ($2,000). 
Brazil  ($5,000).  Chile  ($4,000).  Mexico 
($1,937),  and  Venezuela  ($2,000).  Surely,  the 
Latin  American  community  can  manage  to 
contribute  more  than  $24,000,  an  amount 
that  is  hardly  enough  to  underwrite  the 
publication  and  global  distribution  costs  of 
a  single  UNFDAC  brochure.  Mexico  has  ma- 
terially benefitted  from  UNFDAC;  the  De- 
cember 1981  training  seminar  for  law  en- 
forcement officers  held  in  Mexico  City  is 
one  imi>ortant  example  pf  the  assistance 
that  Mexico  and  the  entire  Latin  American 
community  has  received  from  this  interna- 
tional organization. 


Mr.  Chairmab.  we  look  forward  to  contin- 
ued cooperatioti  with  Mexico  and  look  for- 
ward to  workitig  closely  with  the  new  Ad- 
ministration ill  our  Joint  efforts  to  prevent 
and  control  dn^g  abuse. 

Thank  you,  ^^r.  Chairman,  for  providing 
me  the  opportunity  to  share  my  thoughts 
with  you  and  this  distinguished  committee. 

Santa  BaIibara  Narcotics  Accord 

(Sponsored  by  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy, 
Senator  Joaquin  Gamboa  Pascoe,  Senator 
Horacio  CaAellanos  Coutino,  Congress- 
man Benjanj^  A.  Gilman,  and  E>eputy  J. 
Carlos  de  Baracho  Calderon,  at  the 
Twenty-Secoiid  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference,  Santa  Bar- 
bara, California) 

Whereas,  the  law  enforcement  and  drug 
eradication  programs  of  the  Government  of 
Mexico  have  been  highly  effective  and  have 
served  as  successful  models  for  other  na- 
tions in  the  hanisphere;  and 

Whereas,  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Mwcico  in  interdicting  narcotics 
traffic  and  in  eradicating  the  illicit  produc- 
tion of  drugs  ait  their  sources  has  resulted  in 
substantial  progress:  and 
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WE  CANT  G( )  ON  UKE  THIS 


increasing  flow  of  narcotics 
le  world  necessitates  contin- 
sified  efforts  to  control  drug 
ig  trafficking  in  the   hemi- 


Whereas,  tl 
throughout  tl 
ued  and  intei 
abuse  and 
sphere:  and 

Whereas,  bdth  delegations  recognize  the 
growing  Investment  by  the  government  of 
Mexico  in  ad(t-essing  the  narcotics  problem 
and  encourag^  the  full  support  of  all  na- 
tions for  the  United  Nations  Fund  for  Drug 
Abuse  Control  (UNFDAC)  and  to  develop  a 
global  strategy  for  dealing  with  narcotics 
problems;  and 

Whereas,  it  lis  advisable  for  both  delega- 
tions to  requast  their  governments  to  sup- 
port and  encodrage  the  expansion  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  ^nited  Nations  crop  substitu- 
tion program!  and  to  include  therein  agri- 
cultural, and  livestock,  industrial  and  com- 
mercial activities  in  areas  of  illicit  narcotics 
production.     1 

Now.  therefore,  be  it  resolved  that  the  del- 
egates of  the  t2nd  Mexico-United  States  In- 
terparliamentary Conference,  recalling  the 
principles  set  jorth  in  the  Hermosillo  Decla- 
ration of  1971^  reaffirm  the  commitment  of 
both  govemnlents  to  address  with  highest 
priority  the  croblems  emanating  from  nar- 
cotics product  on.  trafficking  and  abuse. 


I\  irther  resolved  that  we  pledge 

nations  to  the  development  of  a 

coordinated   regional   drug 


And.  be  it 
our  two 
comprehensive, 
strategy  to— 

Interdict  drbg  traffic: 

Eradicate  tl  e  illicit  production  of  drugs  at 
their  sources  and  increase  the  technical  co- 
operation of  I  he  United  States  to  Mexico  in 
their  permanent  campaign  against  illicit 
production  ar|d  trafficking  of  narcotics; 


Educate 
gers  of  drug 


our 


citizens  regarding  the  dan- 
abuse; 


Encourage 
tation  of  tho^e 
ent  upon  or 


>roper  treatment  and  rehabill- 
indlviduals  who  are  depend- 
abdicted  to  drugs;  and 


Support  thi  I 
tion    progran  is 
livestock,  industrial 
ties  and  accompanied 
tives  to  insur ; 


.;;^8AJiA 


development  of  crop  substltu- 

fostering    agricultural    and 

and  commercial  activi- 

by  economic  incen- 

their  success.* 


HON.  JOHN  EDWARD  PORTER 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.lJune  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fail- 
ure of  the  House  to  adopt  a  budget  in- 
dicates that  this  body  is  unwilling  to 
take  the  difficult,  but  necessary,  steps 
to  put  America'^  economic  house  in 
order.  Such  a  failure  threatens  to  un- 
dercut congressicinal  input  and  influ- 
ence in  the  budget  process,  and  sends 
the  wrong  signal  to  financial  mar- 
kets—a signal  that  Congress  is  unable 
to  discipline  itsclj  even  for  the  good  of 
the  Nation.  I  subinit  for  my  colleagues 
an  article  written  by  our  former  col- 
league. Bob  Giaifio,  whose  experience 
as  chairman  of  the  House  Budget 
Committee  givesl  him  a  unique  per- 
spective on  the  feffects  of  continuing 
fiscal  irresponsib^ity: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  4. 1982] 
Congress  mdst  Get  Serious 
(By  Robttrt  N.  Gialmo) 
The  members  of  ttie  House  of  Representa- 
tives did  much  more  than  fall  to  adopt  a 
budget  last  week.  |rhey  supported  amend- 
ments to  unreallstitally  increase  discretion- 
ary spending  programs  at  the  expense  of  de- 
fense (something  President  Reagan  with  his 
veto  powers  will  not  permit).  They  chose  to 
ignore  unacceptable  growth  In  entitlement 
programs,  partici<arly  Social  Security, 
Medicare  and  relat^  deliberately  crafted  to 
weaken  an  already  nearly  toothless  budget 
process  in  favor  of!  standing  committees  of 
the  House  .  .  .  committees  that  have  a  tradi- 
tion of  all  too  oft^  succumbing  to  special 
interest  pressures  fpr  ever  increasing  spend- 
ing programs.  i 

ress  know  that  we  have  a 
tet.  out  of  control  and 
momy  and  well  being. 
Remedial  action  to  curb 
Congress  will  require  a 
budget  process  wfth  extraordinary  tools 
such  as  reconciliation,  deferred  enrollment 
of  spending  bills  and  other  restraints.  They 
know  that  reliance  on  the  regular  standing 
committee  process  Will  be  futile  and  will  not 
result  in  budgetary  restraint.  Unfortunate- 
ly, each  committee  views  Its  programs  as 
most  vital  to  the  national  interest  and  con- 
sequently not  proper  subjects  of  restraints. 
Turf  battles  are  particularly  bitter  in  the 
House,  sometimes  i  taking  precedence  over 
the  national  interest.  The  spending  and 
taxing  committees  I  of  Congress  should  wel- 
come the  budgetartr  discipline  of  the  budget 
committees  ratherjthan  look  upon  them  as 
threats.  The  budget  committees  are  too 
weak  to  threaten  Congress'  all-powerful  ap- 
propriations or  entitlement  or  tax  commit- 
tees. 

And  so  last  week  the  House  sent  out  the 
messages:  "We  omnot  sulopt  a  budget. 
Spending  will  be  increased.  Congress  will 
not  take  the  necestary  steps  to  put  the  eco- 
nomic house  in  orijer.  Deficits  in  fiscal  year 
1983  will  exceed  $180  billion  and  will  grow 
to  almost  $250  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
Deficits  of  a  quarter-trillion  dollars  In  one 
year!  Higher  interest  rates  with  the  demon- 
strated constraint^  upon  the  necessary  and 
required  economic  growth  in  real  gross  na- 
tional products."  These  are  the  real  mes- 
sages the  House  has  sent  to  the  people. 

The  budget  protess  is  designed  to  force 
difficult  political  Ichoices  on  Congress,  to 
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compel  it  to  spend  and  tax  in  a  restrained 
and  disciplined  manner,  to  oblige  it  to  have 
regard  for  government  deficits  and  for  it 
corrosive  effects  on  the  economy.  The 
budget  process  is  not  designed  to  captivate, 
to  charm  or  enrapture  members  of  Con- 
gress. It  has  no  "goodies"  to  dispense.  There 
are  no  special  interest  recipients  of  federal 
largess  to  protect  it. 

The  real  tragedy  of  last  week's  resounding 
defeat  for  the  budget  process  was  the  Joy 
with  which  substantial  majorities,  unable  to 
agree  on  a  budget,  did  agree  to  further 
weaken  the  budget  resolution's  capability  to 
restrain  the  House's  spending  habits.  They 
sure  taught  that  uppity  Budget  Committee 
a  lesson!  Like  kings  of  old,  they  killed  the 
messenger.  Now  what  do  they  do?  Tell  the 
American  people  that  they  are  incapable  of 
disciplining  themselves?  That  they  will  not 
and  cannot  curb  excessive  spending? 

Parenthetically  It  should  be  noted  that  in 
this  same  period  the  House,  unable  to  vote 
budget  restraints,  did  vote  billions  to  subsi- 
dize mortgage  Interest  payments.  How  Irre- 
sponsible! The  way  to  help  the  housing  In- 
dustry Is  to  bring  down  real  Interest  rates. 
And  that  means  a  responsible  federal 
budget. 

The  Budget  Act  of  1974  was  basically  a 
contract  whereby  Congress  agreed  to  curb 
its  undisciplined  spending  habits  and  the 
president  gave  up  his  impoundment  powers. 
If  Congress  now  finds  itself  incapable  of 
making  the  tough  political  decisions  in- 
volved in  curbing  spending,  then  It  will  have 
to  restore  such  powers  to  the  president.  It 
will  have  to  give  him  the  power  to  imtwund. 
Someone  in  our  government  must  be  able  to 
act  decisively  In  a  crisis,  to  make  the  hard 
political  decisions. 

But  we  well  know  that  the  power  to  im- 
pound implies  the  setting  of  spending  prior- 
ities. Clearly,  Congress  should  not  give  up 
those  powers  to  the  president.  But  its  only 
choice  Is  to  adopt  a  budget,  and  the  only 
tool  it  has  available  is  the  budget  process. 
The  budget  committees,  weak  and  without 
constituents,  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
leadership  and  deserve  their  confidence  and 
support. 

The  House  has  had  its  temper  tantrum. 
Now  it  must  get  down  to  the  people's  busi- 
ness and  adopt  a  budget  of  restraint.  Ex- 
traordinary times  demand  heroic  actions 
and  not  politics  as  usual. 

(The  writer,  who  served  in  Congress  from 
1959  to  1981,  was  chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  He  is  co-chairman, 
along  with  Sen.  Henry  Bellmon  (R-Okla.)  of 
the  Committee  for  a  Responsible  Pe'l'iral 
Budget.)* 


AMERICA  NEEDS  FREE  TRADE. 
NOT  PROTECTIONISM 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  10,  1982 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  free  trade 
versus    protectionism    is    an    ancient 
question,  but  it  is  also  a  very  impor- 
tant one  for  our  Nation  today.  Many 
people  believe  we  can  actually-  protect 
American  business  by  imposing  tariffs 
and  quotas  on  imports.  History  shows, 
though,  that  this  notion  is  mistaken. 

Protectionism  has  always  been  a 
harmful  policy.  Tariffs  and  quotas 
hurt  the  consumers,  and  in  the  long 
run  they  will  hurt  our  businesses  as 
well.  As  I  explain  in  the  essay  that  fol- 


lows, only  free  trade  in  free  markets 
can  bring  prosperity  and  economic  sta- 
bility. 

The  Case  for  Free  Trade 
(By  Congressman  Ron  Paxtl) 

On  May  20.  1981.  the  Federal  Register 
published  a  declaration  from  President 
Reagan:  "I  determine  that  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  for  the  Export-Import  Bank 
of  the  United  States  to  extend  a  credit  in 
the  amount  of  $120.7  million  to  the  Socialist 
Repbulic  of  Romania  [for]  the  purchase  of 
two  nuclear  steam  turbine  generators." 

This  loan,  for  two  General  Electric  prod- 
ucts, carries  an  Interest  rate  of  7%%.  The 
loan  is  for  ten  years,  but  the  first  payment 
isn't  due  until  July,  1989. 

Not  too  long  before  this  announcement, 
the  administration  had  made  public  its  "vol- 
untary" restraints  on  the  number  of  cars 
Japan  can  export  to  the  United  States. 

'These  two  items— one  which  uses  your 
money  to  subsidize  a  big  company  and  its 
Communist  customer,  and  the  other  which 
prohibits  American  consumers  from  buying 
more  than  a  certain  number  of  Japanese 
autos- are  all  too  typical  of  our  present 
trade  policy. 

RESTRAINT  OF  TRADE 

Although  we  think  of  ourselves  as  a  free- 
trading  nation,  it  takes  more  than  700  pages 
just  to  list  all  the  tariffs  on  Imported  goods, 
and  another  400  to  Inventory  all  the  non- 
tariff  restraints,  such  as  quotas  and  "order- 
ly marketing  agreements." 

A  tariff  is  a  tax  levied  on  a  foreign  goods, 
to  help  a  U.S.  Industry  and  its  unions  at  the 
expense  of  American  consumers. 

A  trade  restraint  or  marketing  agree- 
ment— on  the  number  of  inexpensive 
Taiwanese  sneakers  that  Americans  can 
buy,  for  example— achieves  the  same  goal, 
at  the  same  cost,  in  a  less  forthright 
manner. 

And  all  the  trends  are  towards  more  subsi- 
dies for  U.S.  exporters,  and  more  prohibi- 
tions and  taxes  on  imports. 

Trade  is  to  be  sul}sidized  or  restrained,  not 
left  to  the  voluntary  actions  of  consumers 
and  producers. 

PROTECTIONISM  HURTS  EVERYONE 

In  1930,  Congress  passed  the  Smoot- 
Hawley  tariff  bill,  imposing  heavy  tariffs  on 
imports,  with  the  avowed  motive  of  "pro- 
tecting" U.S.  companies  and  jobs.  Within 
one  year,  our  25  major  trading  partners  had 
retaliated  with  their  own  tariffs  on  Ameri- 
can goods.  World  trade  declined  sharply, 
and  the  depression  was  made  world-wide 
and  longer-lasting. 

Today  the  policy  of  protectionism  is  again 
gaining  favor  in  Congress,  and  in  other 
countries.  But  it  must  be  fought  with  all  our 
strength. 

Not  only  does  protectionism  make  every- 
one poorer— except  certain  special  inter- 
ests—but it  also  Increases  international  ten- 
sions, and  can  lead  to  war. 

"If  a  foreign  country  can  supply  us  with  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can 
make  it,"  wrote  Adam  Smith  In  1776. 
■better  buy  it  off  them  with  some  part  of  the 
produce  of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a 
way  in  which  we  have  some  advantage.  The 
general  Industry  of  the  country  will  not 
therefore  be  diminished  *  •  •  but  only  left 
to  find  out  the  way  in  which  It  can  be  em- 
ployed to  the  great  advantage." 

THE  DIVISION  OF  LABOR 

An  Important  economic  principle  is  called 
the  division  of  labor.  It  states  that  economic 
efficiency,  and  therefore  growth,  is  en- 
hanced by  everyone  doing  what  he  does 
best. 

If  I  had  to  grow  my  own  food,  make  my 
own  clothes,  build  my  own  house,  and  teach 


my  own  children,  our  family's  living  stand 
ard  would  plummet  to  a  subsistence,  or 
l>elow-subsistence  level. 

But  If  I  practice  medicine,  and  allow 
others  with  more  talent  as  farmers,  builders 
or  tailors  to  do  what  they  do  tiest,  we  are  all 
better  off.  Precious  capital  and  labor  are  di- 
rected to  the  areas  of  most  productivity,  and 
through  voluntary  trading,  we  all  benefit. 

This  principle  works  just  as  effectively  on 
a  national  and  world-wide  scale,  as  Adam 
Smith  pointed  out. 

It  may  be  that  Japan  can  make  cars  more 
efficiently  than  Detroit,  at  least  certain 
idnds  of  cars,  and  that  the  capital  and  labor 
In  parts  of  the  U.S.  auto  Industry  could  be 
better  employed  In  other  areas.  With 
quotas,  however,  we  will  never  find  out.  We 
will  only  increase  the  price  of  those  Japa- 
nese cars  that  do  get  through,  and  of  U.S. 
cars  as  well,  since  competitive  pressures  will 
be  taken  off  General  Motors  and  Ford. 

FREE  TRADE  AND  THE  FOUNDING  FATHERS 

Free  trade  at  all  levels  makes  for  more 
prosperity,  as  the  Founding  Fathers  knew. 
That's  why  they  gave  Congress  power  to 
remove  barriers  to  Interstate  commerce. 

During  the  period  of  the  Confederation- 
after  our  Independence  but  t>efore  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Constitution— some  of  the  states 
erected  tariff  barriers  against  imports  from 
their  neighbors.  The  resulting  economic 
stagnation  and  antagonism  threatened  the 
unity  of  our  country,  and  led  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Interstate  commerce  clause  by 
the  Constitutional  convention.  The  removal 
of  all  trade  barriers— and  not  meddling  in 
the  economy— was  the  purpose  of  the 
clause. 

As  a  result,  we,  as  Americans,  are  free  to 
trade  with  all  other  Americans,  so  that  re- 
sources are  put  to  their  most  efficient  use  in 
our  giant  domestic  market.  This  happy  con- 
sequence is  no  small  contributor  to  our 
wealth. 

DOMESTIC  TARIFFS 

Without  this  Constitutional  prohibition, 
state  legislatures  would  .listen  to  lobbyists 
for  special  Interests,  and  enact  protection 
against  "unfair"  out-of-state  competition. 

Knowing  how  similar  situations  come 
about,  we  could  bet  that  agribusiness  inter- 
ests in  Minnesota,  with  idle  greenhouses, 
would  lobby  the  state  legislature,  pointing 
out  that  farmers  in  Florida.  California,  and 
Texas  have  too  easy  a  time  growing  oranges. 
To  protect  Minnesota  farmers,  and  create 
"jobs,"  they  would  call  for  a  heavy  tax  on 
out-of-state  citrus,  so  greenhouse  growing  of 
oranges  would  become  economic  in  Bftinne- 
apolis. 

As  a  result,  oranges  would  drastically  in- 
crease in  price,  and  the  quality  would  be 
lower.  Mlrmesotans  who  like  orange  Juice 
would  be  able  to  afford  less,  and  what  they 
could  get  would  not  t>e  as  good.  But  the 
agribusiness  Interests,  and  probably  their 
political  friends  as  well,  would  reap  windfall 
profits,  at  the  expense  of  the  consumer. 
And  pressure  in  orange-growing  states 
would  grow  to  retaliate  against  Minnesota 
products,  to  the  detriment  of  everyone  in 
the  country.  And  we  could  bet  that  inter- 
state antagonisms  would  increase  as  well. 
International  trade  barriers  work  no  differ- 
ently. 

But  t>ecause  our  Constitution  forbids  such 
domestic  barriers,  a  company  in  Laredo, 
Texas,  can  trade  freely,  easily,  and  profit- 
ably with  a  firm  in  Oregon,  thousands  of 
miles  away.  (It's  important  to  remember 
that  both  parties  to  a  non-coerced,  non- 
fraudulent  trade  benefit  from  the  exchange, 
or  hope  to  benefit,  or  the  exchange  would 
not  take  place.) 
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But  let  that  Laredo  firm  seek  to  trade 
with  a  Mexican  company  only  a  mile  away, 
and  tremendous  impediments  spring  up, 
thanks  to  government  regulations  on  both 
sides.  "The  motive  of  all  these  regulations, " 
wrote  Adam  Smith,  "Is  to  extend  our  own 
manufactures,  not  by  their  own  improve- 
ments, but  by  putting  an  end.  as  much  as 
possible,  to  the  troublesome  competition  of 
such  disagreeable  rivals." 

No  one  worries  about  the  balance  of  trade 
between  Oregon  and  Texas.  That  between 
Mexico  and  Texas  should  be  of  no  conse- 
quence either.  It  is  a  problem  only  to  gov- 
ernment planners. 

Dr.  Murray  Rothbard,  who  lives  in  New 
York  City,  has  said  that  he's  delighted  the 
federal  government  doesn't  keep  interbor- 
ough  trade  statistics.  "We'd  have  the  Bronx 
and  Brooklyn  worried  about  balance  of 
trade!" 

"Nations,"  notes  Dr.  Rothbard.  "may  be 
important    politically    and   culturally,    but 
economically  they  appear  only  as  a  conse- 
quence of  government  intervention." 
PRoncnoRisif  docs  not  save  jobs 

But  doesn't  protection  save  U.S.  jobs?  Yes. 
it  can  save  the  Jobs  of  some,  but  it  costs  Jobs 
overall. 

Limiting  Japanese  car  imports,  for  exam- 
ple, does  protect  the  Jobs  of  high-seniority 
members  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  who 
earn  twice  the  average  U.S.  industrial  wage. 
And  it  certainly  protects,  as  well,  the  Jobs  of 
auto  executives,  who  are  very  well  paid 
indeed.  But  it  takes  away  any  incentive  to 
correct  government-caused  productivity 
problems. 

But  diverting  resources  Into  uneconomic 
uses  takes  them  away  from  other,  more  pro- 
ductive, areas  and  costs  Jobs.  Some  Jobs  are 
lost;  others  are  never  created.  The  uneco- 
nomic effects  of  protectionism  benefit  a 
few— usually  well-to-do— at  the  expense  of 
the  great  majority.  Including  the  poor.  It 
transfers  wealth,  like  so  many  other  pro- 
grams, from  the  powerless  to  the  powerful, 
from  the  poor  to  the  rich. 

Protectionism  cannot  be  Justified  on  eco- 
nomic or  moral  grounds.  As  Frederic  Bastiat 
wrote,  tariffs  are  "legalized  plunder."  The 
law  is  used  to  steal. 

By  what  right  does  the  U.S.  goverrmient 
tell  an  American  citizen  he  cannot  buy  a 
foreign  product?  Such  action  is  reprehensi- 
ble on  every  ground  imaginable,  and  is  total- 
ly incompatible  with  individual  freedom. 

SUBSIDIZING  TRADE  IS  INEXCUSABLE 

Also  inexcusable  on  any  ground  is  the  vast 
network  of  U.S.  trade  subsidies. 

The  taxpayers  subsidize  the  profits  of  big 
companies  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
the  Overseas  Private  Investment  Corpora- 
tion, to  name  only  three. 

Such  programs  contribute  to  Inflation, 
high  taxes,  "crowding  out"  in  the  capital 
markets,  higher  prices,  and  misallocation  of 
resources. 

Companies  like  General  Electric  benefit, 
as  do  foreign  customers  like  the  Romanian 
government.  Only  the  U.S.  taxpayers  lose. 

Recently.  Congress  cut  $875  million  out  of 
a  giant  Export-Import  Bank  appropriation 
and  loan  guarantee,  to  bring  it  in  line  with 
the  administration's  request.  Overnight.  69 
votes  were  changed,  and  the  money  was  put 
back  in. 

We  didn't  mind  the  first  vote,  a  corporate 
lobbyist  told  the  Washington  Post,  because 
It  gave  us  a  chance  "to  show  our  clout." 

Billions  to  subsidize  exports  are  another 
example  of  transfers  from  the  poor  to  the 
rich,  as  it  is  the  giant  companies  that  get 
most  of  the  money. 
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But  every  ak^erage  American  suffers  from 
the  consequetces.  as  prices  go  up  and  re- 
sources are  diverted  from  productive  to  less 
productive  artas. 

Exports  aie  only  useful  economically 
when  they  are  profitable.  Otherwise  they 
represent  a  n^t  loss. 

When  cheap  loans  at  your  expense  are  the 
difference  between  profit  and  loss  for  Gen- 
eral Electric.:  the  export  of  generators  to 
Romania  hurts  our  people.  Only  the  ruling 
class  in  Bucharest,  and  GE.  come  out  ahead. 

But  don't  we  need  our  own  subsidies  be- 
cause other  toimtries  have  theirs?  If  the 
government  of  Prance  wishes  to  help  impov- 
erish their  o^  citizens  to  send  us  cheap 
products,  whj  should  we  impoverish  ours  as 
well?  We  can]  and  should,  oppose  those  poli- 
cies for  Pranie  as  well  as  the  United  States, 
but  we  havejno  right  to  take  away  buying 
oportunities  tom  our  own  consumers. 

Wouldn't  it  cause  bankruptcies  among 
U.S.  businesis?  French  trade  subsidies  are 
unlikely  to  dj  so.  but  if  they  do,  capital  and 
labor  will  migrate  to  better  uses  economical- 
ly. Management  will  suffer,  however,  and  it 
is  precisely  pianagement  that  lobbies  for 
American  sulSsidies. 

If  we  take  the  corporate  arguments  to 
their  logical  extension,  notes  the  Council 
for  a  Compel  Itive  Economy,  we  should  con- 
sider what  w  >uld  happen  if  a  foreign  coun- 
try decided  ta  give  us  free  cars,  TVs,  steel, 
and  other  p-oducts.  Would  this  hurt  the 
American  pef  pie?  To  ask  the  question  is  to 
answer  it. 

FREE.  UNSirkSIDIZED  TRADE  IS  THE  ANSWER 
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HOri  WENDELL  BAILEY 

OF  MISSOURI 

IN  THE  House  of  representatives 


•  Mr. 


Thirsday,  June  10,  1982 
BAILEY     of     Missouri.     Mr. 


Speaker,  for  months  now.  this  House 
has  been  besieged  by  prophets  of 
doom  who  say  the  end  is  near,  the 
economy  i  s  in  collapse,  the  Federal 
Govemme  it  has  got  to  step  in  and 
solve  all  oi  r  problems. 


every  city  and 
western  Missouil 


June  10,  1982 


June  10,  1982 
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The  facts  of  tl  le  situations  are  quite 
different.  I  go  h  >me  to  Missouri  every 
week  and  I  hav^  been  visiting  almost 
town  in  central  and 
I  have  found  just 
one  central  fact^  The  people  of  Mis- 
souri are  tired  of  government  as  usual, 
thinking  as  usual-  They  are  tired  of 
government  telling  them  what  pro- 
grams their  chillren  should  watch  on 
television,  tired  pi  government  telling 
them  how  to  buily  their  dead  or  how  to 
buy  a  car  and  in  what  condition. 

Wherever  I  ga  in  the  district  the 
people  object  sti  enuously  to  more  gov- 
ernment than  they  have  ever  asked 
for  and  more  gsvemment  than  they 
ever  wanted..  Nc  t  only  that,  but  they 
are  tired  of  som  rane  else  telling  them 
how  to  spend  heir  money,  without 
their  having  a  vi  >ice  in  the  planning  or 
the  spending. 

I  constantly  lear:  Was  the  Pomme 
De  Terre  Lake  project  really  worth 
$15  million?  Cm  you  imagine  the 
Harry  S.  Trunan  Reservoir  project 
will  cost  at  leas.  $515  million  when  it 
is  completed  in  1985?  Can  you  believe 
the  Blue  Springs  Lake  and  Longview 
Dam  project  is  Koing  to  cost  $153  mil- 
lion—and it  is  rot  even  half  finished? 

Invariably,  th>  comment  which  fol- 
lows is  "They're  spending  our  money 
and  we  have  absplutely  no  say  in  it." 

For  the  past  ]  0  years,  the  people  of 
Missouri  have  l)een  growing  restless, 
chomping  at  tie  bit,  seething  about 
government. 

What  I  am  ge  ;ting  around  to  saying 
is,  the  Fourth  D  Istrict  of  Missouri  does 
not  plan  to  let  iny  so-called  recession 
get  them  down,  They  do  not  plan  to 
let  the  Govemn  lent  make  all  their  de- 
cisions for  them 

And  the  best  <  ixample  I  know  at  this 
moment  can  be  seen  at  Harrisonville, 
down  in  Cass  (bounty.  Mo.,  south  of 
Kansas  City. 

Harrisonville  and  its  6,372  citizens 
are  in  the  midst  of  a  major  expansion, 
revitalization,  snd  promotion  project 
which  they  are  backing  up  with  more 
than  $4  million  in  planned  projects. 
Merchants,  priv  ate  businesses,  local  fi- 
nancial instituti  ons  are  all  cooperating 
to  get  the  job  d<  me. 

I  am  impressed  with  what  Harrison- 
ville Mayor  Howard  McHenry  told 
Blake  Gumpr^ht,  a  special  corre- 
le  Kansas  City  Star: 
ig  on  the  Government 
It's  really  unbeliev- 
^cession  going  on,  the 
way  people  are  getting  behind  the  pro- 
gram. With  mo^  communities  drawing 
back,  tightenitig  their  belts,  we're 
doing  just  the  opposite." 

I  happen  to  think  Mayor  McHenry 
and  Harrisonville  have  more  get-up- 
and-go  than  th^  whole  passel  of  down- 
in-the-mouth  glpom-and-doomers. 


spondent  for 
"We're  not  relyl 
to  do  anything 
able,  with  a  r4 


I   want  to  g(» 
Mayor  McHenr  i 
the  kind  of 
been  the  mark 


on  record  as  citing 

and  Harrisonville  for 

leac^rship  that  has  always 

of  Missouri.  We  don't 


say  we  can  make  things  better,  we  just 
show  you  that  it  can  be  done. 

For  that  reason,  I  recommend  to 
your  reading  and  your  consideration 
Blake  Bumprecht's  excellent  article  in 
the  May  26,  1982  edition  of  the  Kansas 
City  Star,  "Harrisonville  Bulldozing 
Through  Recession." 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  Record. 

[From  the  Kansas  City  Star.  May  26.  1982] 

Harrisonville  Bulldozing  Through 
Recession 

'      (By  Blake  Gumprecht) 

Harrisonville.  Mo.— Drive  40  miles  south 
of  Kansas  City  and  you'll  think  there  is  no 
recession. 

While  many  cities  and  states  are  desper- 
ately trying  to  cut  costs,  trim  spending  and 
eliminate  Jobs,  Harrisonville  and  its  6,372 
residents  are  talking  expansion,  revitaliza- 
tion and  promotion  and  backing  it  up  with 
more  than  $4  million  in  planned  projects. 

"They're  doing  a  hell  of  a  lot."  said  Bud 
Peck,  manager  of  marketing  activities  for 
the  Missouri  Division  of  Community  and 
Economic  Development,  who  met  with  city 
representatives  earlier  this  month.  "It's  not 
coming  earlier  this  month.  'It's  not  coming 
as  easy  as  It  used  to.  but  we're  impressed  by 
their  aggressiveness  and  their  enthusiasm. " 

In  the  words  of  Harrisonville  Mayor 
Howard  McHenry,  "The  news  is  full  of  de- 
pression, budget  cuts.  etc.  We're  not  going 
to  let  it  drag  us  down— that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  We  feel  this  is  the  time  to  go  on  the  of- 
fensive. Perhaps  we'll  rip  this  recession." 

This  is  the  Cass  County  seat,  a  city  whose 
population  grew  26.1  percent  in  the  last 
decade.  Bulldozers  and  road  graders  seem  to 
be  everywhere. 

The  work  ranges  from  rebuilding  all  the 
major  roads— entirely  at  city  expense— re- 
placing water  mains,  renovating  city  build- 
ings and  planning  a  face  lift  for  the  square 
to  touches  such  as  landscaping  and  new 
"welcome"  signs. 

There  also  are  three  $1  million  projects 
being  planned:  a  new  bank  building,  a  new 
information  center  and  an  airport.  New 
shopping  centers  and  a  city-operated  nurs- 
ery are  further  down  the  line. 

Construction  in  progress  has  created  a 
mess,  made  worse  by  recent  rains,  but  even 
businessmen  clobbered  financially  seem  en- 
thusiastic about  the  future. 

Commercial  Street,  parallel  to  U.S.  71  and 
the  city's  main  thoroughfare,  has  become 
an  obstacle  course  of  detours  and  ditches. 
Rebuilding  and  widening  of  a  three-quarter- 
mile  section  is  the  second  phase  of  the  city 
renovation  project,  which  began  last  year 
with  building  of  a  new  street  connecting  the 
downtown  area  with  Commercial  Street. 
Completion  is  expected  in  July.  Eventually 
the  remaining  1V4  miles  of  Commercial 
Street,  which  includes  part  of  Missouri  2. 
also  will  be  done. 

While  the  street  is  being  widened  to  three 
lanes,  storm  sewer  systems  and  driveways 
for  businesses  along  the  route  are  being  In- 
stalled for  the  first  time.  The  Commercial 
Street  project  is  expected  to  cost  almost  $2 
million. 

Next  in  line  is  similar  work  for  a  seven- 
tenths  mile  section  of  Mechanic  Street  (Mis- 
souri 7).  which  connects  Commercial  Street 
with  the  downtown  area. 

All  the  road  work  is  financed  by  a  1  p>er- 
cent  city  sales  tax.  Not  a  penny  was  sought 
from  the  state  or  federal  government,  even 
though  much  of  the  work  benefits  state- 
owned  highways,  said  George  L.  Satterlee 
Jr..  Kansas  City  district  engineer  for  the 


Missouri  Highway  and  Transportation  De- 
partment. 

More  than  $116,000  has  been  earmarked 
for  renovation  of  a  building  for  the  police 
and  civil  defense  departments  and  remodel- 
ing of  City  Hall. 

"Financially,  our  city  is  in  excellent 
shape,"  said  David  Wilhlte.  city  administra- 
tor. "Most  cities  can't  say  that  these  days." 

The  1  percent  sales  tax  brings  in  more 
that  $400,000  a  year.  Mr.  WUhlte  said. 

Private  businesses  are  involved  as  well. 
Commerce  Bank  of  HarrisonvUle  is  planning 
a  new  office,  pending  approval  by  the  comp- 
troller of  the  currency. 

The  Cass  County  Historical  Society  is 
planning  an  information  center  near  down- 
town that  will  unite  the  society  and  the 
Chamljer  of  Commerce  with  the  county  li- 
brary system's  administrative  offices  and  its 
Harrisonville  branch. 

Merchants  on  the  historic  downtown 
square  are  cooperating  with  the  city  to  re- 
place all  the  sidewalks  on  the  square  and 
one  block  in  each  direction  at  an  estimated 
cost  of  $350,000.  The  city  share  is  being  paid 
for  with  sales  tax  revenue. 

The  city  and  Harrisonville's  four  financial 
institutions  have  engineered  a  loan  program 
for  merchants  who  can't  afford  the  work,  al- 
lowing them  to  repay  the  loans  over  10 
years  at  8  percent  Interest. 

"We're  not  relying  on  the  government  to 
do  anything,"  Mr.  McHenry  said.  "It's  really 
unbelievable,  with  a  recession  going  on,  the 
way  people  are  getting  behind  the  program. 
With  most  communities  drawing  back,  tight- 
ening their  belts,  we're  doing  Just  the  oppo- 
site." 

J.  Harold  Smith,  a  Harrisonville  real 
estate  agent,  recently  donated  104.82  acres 
east  of  town  for  future  construction  of  a 
municipal  airport. 

Civic  organizations  are  paying  the  $12,000 
bill  for  six  new  welcome  signs  incorporating 
the  city's  new  insignia.  There  are  four  citi- 
zen committees  staffed  by  49  volunteers. 

Commercial  Street  merchants  have  been 
hit  hardest  by  the  construction  inconven- 
iences. Even  some  of  the  26  who  recently 
Placed  a  half-page  ad  strongly  supporting 
the  project  in  the  Cass  County  Democrat- 
Mlssourian  have  financial  problems. 

Wallace  Graham,  owner  of  the  Cortez 
Motel,  said  a  60  percent  drop  in  business 
forced  him  to  get  a  $6,000  loan:  "I'm  all  for 
it,  but  when  they  first  started  they  were  ex- 
tremely slow,  a  lot  of  time  was  wasted.  I 
know  that  other  people  sooner  or  later  are 
going  to  have  to  do  the  same  thing  I  did— 
get  a  loan  or  go  out  of  buisness." 

But  others,  such  as  Janet  Copeland.  part- 
owner  of  Consolidated  Realty,  said,  "Some- 
times, you've  got  to  put  up  with  some  in- 
convenience to  get  something  nice  out  of  it. 
I  think  It's  fantastic."* 


PRODUCTS  LIABILITY 


HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUMWAY 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  14  Issue  of  U.S.  News  Sc  World 
Report  features  a  comprehensive  arti- 
cle entitled  "Product  Safety:  A  New 
Hot  Potato  for  Congress."  Being 
keenly  aware  of  the  quagmire  of  exist- 
ing products  liability  law,  I  have  intro- 


duced H.R.  5214,  the  Products  LiabiU- 
ty  Act  of  1982.  I  will  shortly  be  circu- 
lating a  letter  amongst  my  colleagues 
urging  cosponsorship  of  this  impor- 
tant measure.  In  the  interim,  I  com- 
mend the  U.S.  News  article  to  their  at- 
tention, and  include  it  herewith: 

Product  Safety:  A  New  Hot  Potato  for 
Congress 

While  suits  over  faulty  goods  soar,  law- 
makers are  being  asked  to  settle  bitter  dis- 
putes l>etween  businesses  and  consumer  ad- 
vocates. 

A  battle  between  business  and  consumer 
groups  over  costly  liability  suits  from  alleg- 
edly unsafe  products  is  reaching  such  a 
pitch  that  Congress  is  being  asked  to  settle 
the  issue. 

A  crazy  quilt  of  state  laws  on  product  lia- 
bility, firms  say.  is  driving  up  the  cost  of 
goods,  delaying  product  improvements  that 
could  reduce  hazards  and  sometimes 
jeopardizing  the  survival  of  companies. 

Consumer  and  lawyer  groups  argue  that 
those  views  are  overblown.  Yet  many  of  the 
court  fights  are  long  and  confusing,  and  the 
victims  of  faulty  products  often  see  the 
awards  they  receive  from  Juries  gobbled  up 
by  legal  expenses. 

Now,  the  two  sides  are  grappling  over  pro- 
posals for  federal  legislation  that  would  pre- 
empt the  maze  of  state  product-liability 
laws— a  system  that  often  leads  to  vastly  dif- 
ferent results  in  virtually  identical  cases. 
jampacked  courts 

The  number  of  product-liability  suits  con- 
tinues to  soar.  In  the  fiscal  year  ended  June 
30.  1981.  9.071  were  filed  in  federal  courts, 
up  17  percent  from  the  previous  fiscal  year 
and  a  Jump  of  more  than  120  percent  from 
the  level  in  fiscal  1977.  State-court  suits  in 
1981  are  estimated  at  100.000  or  more. 
Among  the  principal  targets  of  recent  suits: 

Procter  &  Gamble  was  ordered  in  April  to 
pay  $300,000  to  an  Iowa  man  who  claimed 
that  his  wife  died  from  toxic-shock  syn- 
drome as  a  result  of  using  Rely  tampons. 
The  company  faces  more  than  400  similar 
suits. 

American  Motors  Corporation,  maker  of 
the  CJ5  Jeep,  recently  settled  for  5  million 
dollars  with  an  Ohio  man  disabled  in  a  roll- 
over he  claimed  was  caused  by  the  vehicle's 
Instability.  Another  suit  for  26  million  dol- 
lars Is  among  several  cases  pending. 

Firestone  Tire  &  Rubber.  Goodyear  and 
two  smaller  producers  of  tire  rims  face  some 
200  suits  totaling  more  than  100  million  dol- 
lars. The  charge  is  that  multipiece  truck 
rims  were  improperly  designed  and  blew 
apart,  maiming  or  killing  truck  operators  or 
mechanics  who  Installed  the  tires.  The  tire 
firms  deny  the  charge,  noting  the  govern- 
ment has  yet  to  recall  the  product. 

"The  crisis  is  worse  than  ever,"'  says 
Victor  E.  Schwartz,  a  Washington  product- 
liability  expert  who  headed  a  government 
task  force  to  reform  the  system  of  compen- 
sating victims  of  faulty  products.  ""How 
many  warnings  can  you  put  on  a  product? 
How  many  guards  can  you  put  on  a  lawn 
mower?  It's  a  matter  of  fairness." 

It  is  the  unpredictability  of  the  current 
system  that  upsets  business  most.  Says  Prof. 
Sheila  Blrnbaum  of  New  York  University 
Law  School:  "Manufacturers  are  fearful  be- 
cause they  don't  know  what  to  do.  They 
don't  know  what  standards  to  follow  when 
they  make  their  goods." 

For  example,  in  47  states,  evidence  that  a 
manufacturer  has  made  a  product  safer 
after  an  accident  cannot  be  introduced  in 
court,  thus  protecting  a  firm  from  the 
charge  that  it  was  trying  to  improve  a 
shoddy  item.  But  in  the  nation's  two  largest 
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sUtw,  CkUfornla  and  New  York,  as  well  as 
in  Alaska,  that  evidence  U  allowed.  The 
result,  notes  Blmbaum,  Is  that  manufactur- 
ers, who  often  do  not  know  where  Items 
eventually  will  be  sold,  balk  at  making  prod- 
.  ucta  safer,  fearing  that  such  steps  will  be 
used  against  them  in  court. 

A  sampling  of  court  decisions  highlights 
the  uncertainty  that  exists.  In  California, 
the  State  Supreme  Court  in  1980  upheld  a 
ruling  that  favored  women  who  said  they 
had  contracted  cancer  t>ecause  their  moth- 
ers had  taken  the  drug  diethylstilbestrol 
(DES)  while  pregnant.  The  women  could 
not  name  the  company  that  made  the  pill 
their  mothers  took,  but  the  court  held  that 
six  drug  firms  would  be  responsible  in  pro- 
portion to  their  market  share  of  DES  unless 
they  could  prove  that  they  hadn't  made  the 
actual  doaes  the  women  took. 

In  Maryland,  an  industrial  laundry  dryer 
stuffed  with  a  138-pound  hot-air  balloon  dis- 
integrated at  high  speed,  nearly  severing 
one  man's  arm  and  slicing  open  another's 
abdomen.  A  Jury  awarded  them  $885,062  in 
compensatory  damages,  ignoring  the  manu- 
facturers' claim  that  the  machine  was  not 
made  to  handle  such  an  Item. 

In  another  case,  containers  for  a  wall-pan- 
eling adhesive  carried  a  warning  that  the 
product  was  flammable  and  that  it  should 
be  applied  only  in  a  cross-ventilated  area. 
An  Oklahoma  couple  ignored  the  warning. 
used  the  adhesive  in  an  unventilated  area 
and  were  injured  when  they  plugged  in  a 
fan.  causing  an  explosion.  They  recovered 
$600,000. 

AN  mtrAIK  SYSTEM? 

Companies  argue  that  such  rulings  prove 
that  the  courts  are  stacked  against  them. 
But  plaintiffs'  lawyers,  who  typically  receive 
between  one  third  and  two  fifths  of  any 
money  awarded  to  injured  parties,  say  that 
the  product-liability  "crisis"  has  been  manu- 
factured by  businesses  and  insurance  com- 
panies. 

"There  are  a  lot  of  lies,  not  Jun  i  Mtj>n- 
sentations"  about  the  effect  of  priv.  ict  lia- 
bility upon  business,  says  Richaro  S\.  lieder 
of  the  Association  of  Trial  Iiawyen>  oi  Amer- 
ica. The  group  argues  that  insurance,  firms 
pay  out  far  less  in  damage  claims  than  they 
collect  in  premiums. 

Insurance-industry  figures  show  that 
more  than  1  billion  dollars  in  premiums  was 
coUected  in  the  product-liability  line  in 
1980,  while  254  million  in  claims  was  paid 
out  that  year.  However,  insurance  firms 
note  that  hundreds  of  million  more  are 
eaten  up  by  reserves  and  overhead. 

"If  there's  a  crisis,  it's  a  crisis  for  defend- 
ants," says  lawyer  Tony  Roisman.  head  of 
Trial  Lawyers  for  Public  Justice,  a  new 
group  that  presses  for  plaintiffs'  rights 
through  major  damage  suits  against  govern- 
ment and  industry.  "The  mood  of  the  courts 
is  very  much  turning  to  the  view  that  what 
plaintiffs  ask  for  is  Just."  Roisman  adds 
that,  "having  lost  a  fair  fight  in  the  courts." 
business  is  now  seeking  help  from  Congress. 

INStTRAMCE  COSTS 

A  law  passed  by  Congress  last  year,  the 
Product  Liability  Risk  Retention  Act.  eases 
some  business  concern  over  high  insurance 
premiums  by  allowing  manufacturers  to 
form  their  own  insurance  companies.  Al- 
though increases  in  premiums  have  fallen 
off  substantially  since  1975,  when  in- 
dustrywide hikes  averaged  117  percent, 
some  firms  still  pay  enormous  sums.  Prod- 
uct-llabillty-insurance  premiums  for  Cincin- 
nati, Inc.,  a  metal  fabricator,  have  risen 
from  $200  per  machine  in  1970  to  $12,000 
today. 

Now.  business  groups  are  pushing  for  uni- 
form federal  legislation,  sponsored  by  Sena- 
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tor  Robert  K4sten  (R-Wis.).  that  would  pre- 
empt state  pr^uct-liability  statutes.  Among 
its  features: 

Manufacturers  would  be  liable  for  injuries 
from  design  defects  or  improper  warnings 
only  if  it  coijld  be  proven  that  they  were 
negligent.       i 

The  period  during  which  these  suits  could 
be  filed  woulh  be  limited  to  25  years  after 
the  product  Was  first  sold.  Currently,  a  Chi- 
cago firm  Is  Ijelng  sued  over  the  design  of  a 
machine  it  sold  50  years  ago. 

Plaintiffs  vfiould  have  to  name  a  specific 
company— a  |>rovlslon  in  direct  reaction  to 
the  California  DES  "market  share"  case. 

Consumer  ^oups  are  openly  skeptical. 
Says  Jay  AngDff  of  Ralph  Nader's  Congress 
Watch;  "Manufacturers  know  that  this  is  a 
probuslness  Congress,  and  they're  really 
trying  for  this  legislation  that's  been  on 
their  wish  listlfor  a  long  time  now." 

The  Kasteni  bill's  chances  of  passage  are 
considered  orjy  fair.  While  business  inter- 
ests are  solidly  behind  the  measure,  it  has 
only  tepid  8ut)port  from  the  White  House. 
Commerce  Sefcretary  Malcolm  Baldrige  has 
called  for  mote  economic  data.  The  reason: 
It  would  put  the  federal  government  in  an 
area  that  hae  been  the  province  of  the 
states,  a  mo»e  that  runs  counter  to  the 
Reagan  New  Ilederallsm  philosophy. 

Still,  If  Congress  doesn't  act,  industry  offi- 
cials warn  that  consumers  will  pay  higher 
prices  for  products  as  companies  seek  to  re- 
cover the  costs  of  insurance  and  legal  fees.* 


A  LASTING  MEMORIAL  FOR 
VIETNAM  VETERANS:  A  PER- 
SONAL alrORY 


HON.  ROBERT  W.  KASTENMEIER 

I     OP  WISCONSIIf 
IN  THE  H^USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu^day,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
1  week  agc^  we  celebrated  Memorial 
Day,  a  day  set  aside  to  honor  those 
who  died  in  the  wars  fought  by  our 
country.  OUr  country's  tradition  has 
been  to  pajf  homage  to  and  assure  a 
lasting  coi^itment  to  remember 
those  who  iave  their  lives  for  values 
and  principles  which  as  a  Nation  we 
viewed  as  vital  enough  to  fight  for  on 
the  battlefidd. 

Two  week^  before  Memorial  Day,  on 
May  15.  the  Vietnam  Veterans  Against 
the  War  wek-e  finally  granted  permis- 
sion to  pay  kimilar  honor  to  their  war 
dead.  Theyl  were  granted  a  permit 
sought  for  niore  than  10  years  to  hold 
their  own  n^^inoria]  service  in  Arling- 
ton National  Cemetery  for  their  fallen 
comrades.     ' 

Following  I  that  service,  an  obser- 
vance was  held  at  the  site  of  the  Viet- 
nam Veterans  Memorial  here  in  Wash- 
ington, at  w  tiich  some  of  those  veter- 
ans spoke,  i  imong  the  speeches  given 
was  one  by  Marvin  Freedman  from  my 
congressionil  district,  who  spoke  elo- 
quently anc|  with  a  depth  of  feeling 
that  perhap*  can  only  be  understood  if 
you  had  beeh  in  Vietnam.  He  spoke  of 
that  war  &nt  its  impact  on  him  and  ofi 
many  of  hia  fellow  Vietnam  veterans. 
As  much  a^  his  message  concerning 
the  impact  bf  that  war  on  those  who 
fought   theiie   should   be   listened   to 
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with  our  heairts  as  well  as  our  minds, 
so  should  the  ultimate  message  of  his 
statement  becoitte  a  promise  to  today's 
youth  and  the  youth  of  generations  to 
come— never  again. 

Mr.  Preedmanjs  speech  follows: 
Speech  by  Vietnam  Veteran  Marvin 
freedman 

My  name  is  Martin  Freedman.  My  story  is 
mine.  My  story  unfortunately  is  the  story  of 
too  many  of  us  Who  served.  I  served  with 
the  2Sth  Infantry  Division  in  Cu  Chi  and 
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Tay 
Day 


Ninh  during 


of  1970.  I  get  on  a  Freedom  Bird  at 


1970.   On  Thanlcsgivlng 


Bien  Hoa  for  my  trip  back  to  The  World. 
But  today— almost!  eleven  and  a  half  years 
later— I— like  so  many  others  who  served— I 
still  have  not  come  home. 

We  all  went  to  Nam  for  many  reasons.  I 
went,  as  did  many  of  us,  because  I  did  not 
consider  myself  anjy  better  than  anyone  else 
who  was  struggling  to  survive  fighting  a 
should  not  have  been 
h  our  Government  was 
and  which  the  American 
people  were  attembting  to  forget  even  while 
men  and  women]  were  dying  and  being 
reasons  we  each  went 
At  does  matter  is  that 
ou  and  me— millions  of 
the  course  of  over  13 


tragic   war   whicl: 
being  fought— wh^i 
not  trying  to  win- 


maimed.  But  thi 
doesn't  matter— 
our  country  sent 
us— to  Nam  durl 
years. 

And  still  I  have 
that  Freedom  Bin 


ot  come  home.  I  got  off 
and  thought  I  could  put 
my  year  in  Nam  j^ehind  me  and  move  on 
with  my  life.  For  almost  eleven  years  I  held 
a  job  and  fought  iui  internal  war  I  did  not 
understand.  Last  [fall  my  life  came  to  a 
crashing  halt— I  cbuld  not  function  in  any 
sense  of  the  woitl— and  last  December  I 
began  a  very  extended  medical  leave  of  ab- 
sence. Then  the*  told  me  about  Agent 
Orange— to  which]  I  found  out  I  had  been 
exposed.  They  told  me  about  delayed  post- 
traumatic stress  dfcorders.  The  internal  war 
I  had  been  fighting  for  eleven  years  which  I 
could  not  understand  began  to  become  un- 
derstandable—the |  reoccurring  periods  of 
severe  depresslon-ithe  inability  to  deal  with 
stress  as  I  once  did  on  a  day-to-day  basis— a 
thirteen  year  man-iage  which  would  have 
been  fifteen  yearsj  long  yesterday  if  it  had 
not  been  for  Namj  Before  I  came  to  Wash- 
ington, two  Veterans  Administration  doctors 
told  me— as  private  doctors  had— that  I  have 
what  they  called  ai  "text-book"  case  of  post- 
traumatic stress  dfcorder.  None  of  them  can 
tell  me  what  the  Agent  Orange  is  doing  to 
me.  I  have  been  tcfld  I  might  not  get  a  serv- 
ice-connected disapility.  My  application  is 
pending. 

But  I  am  going 
process  of  doing  t^ 
convinced  that  wli 
and  the  treatment) 
all  come  home  son 

But  there  is  a 
burning  inside  mej 
year  in  Nam  and  t| 


come  home— I'm  in  the 

lat  right  now.  And  I  am 

\,h  time- understanding— 

we  all  deserve— we  shall 

day. 

se- an  unbelievable  rage 
irhich  was  sparked  by  my 
ie  eleven  years  of  my  own 
hell  which  followed.  And  as  I  am  coming 
home  that  rage  islsubsiding— but  I  shall  be 
damned  if  I  shall  tever  let  that  rage  within 
1 1  shall  keep  some  of  that 
>  I  shall  not  forget— so  I 
country  forget  what  It 
did  to  us  when  it  I  forgot  us  while  we  were 
there  and  as  we  came  back  to  The  World— 
and  most  Importaitly  I  shall  keep  some  of 
that  rage  alive  so  the  men  and  women  who 
will  never  have  a  dhance  to  come  home  will 
never  be  forgottenj 

They're  building  us  a  monument— it  is 
cold  black  marble  'listing  the  names  of  the 
Vietnam  War  dead-but  as  others  have  said 
while  we've  been  in  Washington  this  week, 
the  real  monument  is  carried  in  the  warmth 
of  the  hearts  of  es  ch  of  us  who  were  there. 


me  die  completely^ 
rage  forever  alive  i 
shall  never  let  ou 


We  each  have  our  own  personal  list  of 
friends  who  will  never  come  home.  Whether 
we  have  one  or  one  hundred  on  our  own 
lists— those  lists  are  too  long.  I  have  25  on 
mine.  I  am  here  today  for  each  of  them  as 
well  as  myself.  I  shall  eventually  come  home 
for  each  of  them  as  well  as  myself.  Their 
names  will  never  be  Just  inscriptions  in 
marble  as  long  as  I  live.  I  was  going  to  go 
through  my  list  of  those  25  men  today— but 
it  would  not  be  fair  to  each  man  and  woman 
here  to  single  out  those  25  men  when  each 
of  you  are  carrying  within  you  your  own 
lists— and  I  don't  doubt  for  a  second  that 
each  of  the  25  men  on  my  list  will  under- 
stand and  would  want  it  this  way. 

Bob  Dylan  wrote  a  song  called  "With  God 
On  Our  Side."  He  tells  about  how  we  were 
taught  and  learned  to  believe  the  laws  of 
this  land  to  abide  and  that  we  have  God  on 
our  side.  He  went  on  to  say  that  you  don't 
ask  questions  nor  do  you  count  the  dead 
when  God's  on  your  side.  Our  legacy  to  this 
nation  is  that  questions  will  l>e  asked  and 
the  dead  will  be  counted.  But  as  Bob  Dylan 
concluded  his  song.  "If  God  is  on  our  side. 
He'll  stop  the  next  war." 

So  today  I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that 
there  was  a  cry  that  resounded  after  the 
Holocaust  of  World  War  Two— and  let  that 
same  cry  continue  to  l>e  heard  loud  and 
clear  from  those  of  us  who  are  the  survivors 
of  Vietnam— Never  Again— Never  Again— 
Never  Again! 


Three  major  energy  transportation 
projects  have  been  delayed  or  aban- 
doned in  the  last  4  years.  Pipelines 
that  would  have  brought  Alaskan  oil 
and  gas  to  the  Lower  48  have  been  put 
on  the  shelf  because  we  are  temporar- 
ily able  to  easily  obtain  all  the  energy 
we  want. 

But  what  happens  if  the  small  war 
raging  in  the  Middle  East  turns  into  a 
big  war?  What  if  a  Sandinista-style 
government  comes  to  power  in 
Panama?  If  there  is  a  major  disruption 
of  the  sealanes? 

The  projects  of  which  I  speak  are 

important  and  are  necessary  even  in 

the  current  good  times.  They  would 

become  critical  if  any  of  the  scenarios 

,  I  mentioned  ever  came  to  pass. 

There  is  no  northern  tier  pipeline  or 
Sohio  pipeline  or  Alaska  natural  gas 
pipeline  because  things  are  too  easy 
right  now.  America  has  developed  a 
false  sense  of  security.  Cold  homes 
and  lines  at  the  gas  station  are  just  a 
hazy  memory. 

Another  week  of  war  in  the  Middle 
East  cotild  turn  those  memories  into 
an  ugly,  and  permanent,  reality.* 


THE  FIGHTING  IN  THE 
PALKLANDS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OF  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  fighting  in  the  Falldand  Is- 
lands seems  very  far  removed  from 
Washington  and  even  more  distant 
from  my  home  State  of  Alaska.  But 
often  events  can  bring  a  conflict  like 
this  close  to  home. 

The  particular  event  of  which  I 
speak  is  the  attack  on  an  oil  tanker  in 
the  South  Atlantic  2  days  ago.  The 
attack  was  obviously  a  mistake  but 
this  reminds  us  once  again  that  during 
a  war,  combat  Is  not  always  restricted 
to  the  armed  forces  of  the  belligerents. 
It  also  demonstrates  how  this  war,  in  a 
remote  area  of  the  world,  can  affect 
us. 

The  tanker  that  was  attacked  was  on 
its  way  to  the  Port  of  Valdez,  Alaska. 
It  was  registered  in  Liberia,  was  steam- 
ing to  an  American  port  which  had  no 
possible  connection  to  either  Argenti- 
na or  England.  Yet  it  became  a  victim 
of  this  war. 

I  hope  that  this  event  will  serve  as  a 
lesson  to  those  who  insist  on  pushing 
shortsighted  policies,  especially  short- 
sighted energy  policies. 

Right  now.  our  energy  transporta- 
tion systems  are  a  chain  of  vulnerable 
links  that  can  be  disrupted  or  broken 
with  very  little  effort.  However,  we  do 
not  seem  to  want  to  take  the  steps 
necessary  to  make  certain  that  our 
energy  supplies  are  secure  and  that 
they  will  remain  secure  in  the  future. 


FAREWELL  TO  THE  BLX7EFIN 
TUNA? 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  10,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
a  Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  (FCMA)  exemption,  tunas 
are  the  only  species  of  fish  within  the 
United  States  200  mile  fishery  conser- 
vation zone  over  which  we  do  not  exer- 
cise final  and  exclusive  management 
control.  Relatively  unhampered  by  ex- 
isting international  management 
schemes,  today  foreign  fleets  are  using 
this  loophole  to  mount  unsustainable 
pressure  on  the  bluefin  tuna  resource 
in  U.S.  waters.  Taking  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  bluefin  tunas  annual- 
ly, these  fleet's  overkill  has  become  so 
extreme  that  fisheries  biologists  are 
warning  that  the  species  will  soon  be 
faced  with  commercial,  if  not  biologi- 
cal extinction. 

A  recent  article  in  Audubon  maga- 
zine describes  the  worsening  plight  of 
the  bluefin  tuna  in  stark  terms.  Be- 
cause of  the  need  for  timely  and  effec- 
tive action  to  protect  this  species,  and 
proposed  legislation  such  as  the  Tuna 
Protection  Act,  H.R.  4457,  which  I 
have  sponsored,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend this  article  to  my  colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

Fisheries:  Bluefin  Tuna  in  Dire  Strait 
(By  George  Reiger) 

Eight  years  ago  ("Farewell  to  the  Blue- 
fin," July  1974)  we  concluded  that  "time  is 
running  out  for  the  bluefin.  Every  month 
there  are  fewer  of  them.  Soon  there  may  be 
no  more  tuna."  Nothing  much  has  hap- 
pened since  then  to  alter  the  prognosis.  In 
fact,  unless  immediate  steps  are  taken,  the 
Atlantic  bluefin  tuna  (Thunnus  thynnus) 


could  become  the  first  pelagic  fish  species  to 
face  commerical  extinction. 

By  the  end  of  last  summer,  the  bluefin 
was  already  exhibiting  the  early,  unhealthy 
signs  of  commercial  extinction: 

The  average  size  of  fish  caught  had  in- 
creased dramatically.  In  the  1950b,  a  300- 
pound  bluefin  was  considered  a  giant. 
Today,  that  is  a  medium-sized  fish;  giant 
tuna  average  over  700  pounds. 

Fisheries  managers  can  no  longer  promul- 
gate meaningful  regulations,  because  of  wild 
swings  in  population  estimates.  For  the  last 
two  years,  posted  quotas  have  gone  unfil- 
f Hied  despite  increased  fishing  pressure. 

Few  small  tuna  are  seen  in  the  fishery,  in- 
dicating that  too  few  fish  are  surviving  to 
sexual  maturity.  When  the  present  stocks  of 
spawners  are  gone,  there  will  l>e  no  more 
bluefin  tuna. 

Commercial  extinction  is  not  biological  ex- 
tinction, and  the  former  may  help  to  pre- 
vent the  later.  Commercial  extinction 
occurs  when  a  resource  becomes  so  scarce 
that,  despite  high  prices  for  Its  products,  it 
Is  no  longer  profitable  to  mount  expedi- 
tions to  find  it.  That  is  what  happened  to 
the  northern  fur  seal  at  the  turn  of  the  cen- 
tury and.  more  recently,  to  most  species  of 
great  whales.  Following  the  collapse  of  the 
industries  associated  with  the  overexploita- 
tion  of  a  commercial  resource,  frequently 
the  resource  will  restore  itself  If  enough 
protection  is  provided  to  make  it  possible. 
That  is  what  happened  in  the  case  of  the 
fur  seal  and  what  we  all  hope  will  happend 
in  time  with  the  great  whales. 

Biological  extinction  did  not  seem  a  real 
threat  to  the  bluefin  tuna  in  1974  because 
the  1973  spawning  had  been  so  successful 
With  the  faintest  trace  of  comprehensive 
management,  the  bluefin  tuna  should  have 
begun  rapidly  increasing  its  numl>ers  a 
couple  of  years  ago.  when  the  1973  year- 
group  came  on  line  as  major  spawners. 

Unfortunately,  while  the  pen  may  be 
mightier  than  the  sword,  it  seems  to  be 
weaker  than  the  fish  hook  and  the  harpoon. 
The  commercial  overkill  of  bluefin  tuna  has 
been  so  astonishing,  and  government  man- 
agement so  inept,  it's  a  real  horse  race 
whether  biological  or  commercial  extinction 
will  come  first. 

In  1974  we  expressed  astonishment  at  a 
dockslde  price  of  $1.20  per  pound  for  tuna. 
Within  two  years,  Japanese  buyers  were 
paying  U.S.  fishermen  more  than  $5  per 
pound.  Some  giant  tuna  were  sold  for  more 
than  $3,000  apiece.  For  a  while.  West 
German  buyers  were  willing  to  pay  premi- 
um prices  for  bluefin  tuna,  but  gave  up  com- 
peting with  the  Japanese  when  the  docluide 
price  went  over  $2  per  pound. 

Sport  fishermen  Joined  the  commercial 
fray,  spearing  and  handlining  the  tuna  as 
well  as  catching  them  on  rod  and  reel.  Some 
"sport"  fishermen  were  making  tens  of 
thousands  of  dollars  a  week  off  tuna. 
Throughout  coastal  New  England— where 
most  of  this  shameful  slaugther  took 
place— greedy  anglers  excused  themselves 
with.  "I'm  only  picking  up  enough  to  cover 
expenses."  Or.  "If  I  don't  do  it.  somebody 
else  will." 

The  Japanese  obsession  with  giant  bluefin 
is  based  on  their  demand  for  chiai.  This 
midlateral  strip  of  blood-red  meat,  particu- 
larly evident  in  the  larger  tunas,  is  believed 
by  certain  of  its  fanciers  to  contribute  to 
their  longevity,  financial  success,  and  sexual 
potency.  For  sure.  It  represents  one  of  the 
greatest  concentrations  of  muscular  hemo- 
globin in  the  animal  kingdom. 

Recently,  dockslde  prices  in  New  England 
plummeted  back  down  to  the  range  of  $2  to 
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$3  per  pound.  Some  Americans  imagined 
that  even  the  lavish  expense  accounts  of 
Japanese  automobile  and  television  manu- 
facturers must  finally  have  given  way 
before  a  more  realistic  assessment  of  the  nu- 
tritional value  of  bluefin  tuna  meat.  That 
isn't  what  happened  at  all.  The  Japanese 
merely  wanted  to  cut  out  American  middle- 
men and  eliminate  the  costs  of  airshipping 
tuna  in  special  freezer  Jets.  By  Iceeping  the 
whole  process  "in  the  family,"  the  Japanese 
could  take  the  fish  back  to  Japan  in  their 
own  freezer  ships.  After  all,  wholesale  tuna 
prices  at  Tokyo's  Uogashl  Market  had 
climbed  as  high  as  $20  per  pound.  Besides, 
new  American  fishing  regulations  made  it 
even  more  attractive  for  the  Japanese  to  do 
all  the  fishing  themselves. 

When  a  200-mile  offshore  economic  zone 
was  proposed  in  the  1970s,  many  marine 
conservationists  hoped  it  would  provide  a 
tool  that  federal  biologists  and  administra- 
tors could  use  to  manage  the  diminishing 
stocks  of  bluefin  tuna.  However.  California's 
tuna  industry  saw  to  it  that  that  didn't 
happen. 

California  tunamen.  who  have  been 
poaching  within  the  territorial  waters  of 
other  sovereign  nations  for  decades  and  are 
regularly  arrested  and  bailed  out  with  feder- 
al funds,  refused  to  support  the  200-mile- 
Umit  legislation  unless  tuna  were  declared 
creatures  of  the  high  seas  and  made  exempt 
from  federal  management  and  regulation. 
Besides  the  political  clout  of  the  tuna  indus- 
try, the  200-mile  offshore  economic  zone 
was  held  hostage  by  the  U.S.  Navy  and  De- 
partment of  State,  which  argued  that  any 
such  unilateral  declaration  would  jeopardize 
both  the  already  stalemated  Law  of  the  Sea 
treaty  negotiations  and  the  ability  of  Ameri- 
can submarines  and  spy  ships  to  work  close 
to  the  coasts  of  other  nations  which  had  de- 
clared similar  200-mile  regulatory  zones.  Be- 
cause conservationists  were  more  concerned 
about  the  terrible  despoliation  of  the  conti- 
nental shelf  than  about  CIA  or  Navy 
creepy-peepy  maneuvers,  a  compromise  was 
struck.  So,  in  1976,  a  Fishery  Conservation 
and  Management  Act  that  exempted  tunas 
from  federal  control  became  law. 

But  the  tuna  exemption  wasn't  uniform;  it 
only  applied  to  foreign  fishermen.  The  tuna 
catch  by  U.S.  fishermen  within  the  new  eco- 
nomic zone  was  controlled.  Thus,  as  the 
1970s  came  to  an  end,  marine  conservation- 
ists were  treated  to  the  ironic  spectacle  of 
American  purse-seiners  off  North  Carolina 
and  Virginia  being  closely  monitored  and  re- 
stricted as  to  the  number  of  small-  and 
medium-size  bluefin  tuna  they  could  catch, 
while  Canadian  vessels  fishing  right  along- 
side them  were  legally  hauling  out  as  many 
fish  as  they  could  carry.  Sport  fishermen 
off  New  Jersey  and  Long  Island  were  limit- 
ed to  four  tuna  a  day,  yet  foreign  longliners 
fishing  in  the  same  area  could  kill  all  the 
tuna  they  wanted. 

Under  the  International  Commission  for 
the  Conservation  of  Atlantic  Tunas 
(ICCAT),  toothless  "gentlemen's  agree- 
ments" were  forged  to  ti-y  to  persuade  other 
nations  to  comply  with  our  guidelines.  The 
Japanese  government  assured  the  New  E:ng- 
land  and  Mid-Atlantic  Fishery  Management 
councils  they  were  only  interested  in  catch- 
ing the  relatively  undepleted  Atlantic 
bigeye  (7.  obenia)  and  yellowfin  (T*.  alba- 
care*)  tuna,  not  the  longsuffering  bluefin. 
At  the  same  time,  Japanese  fish  companies 
were  outfitting  and  sending  large,  longline 
fishing  vessels  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
harvest  the  giant  bluefins  as  they  liegan 
their  annual  spawning  run  to  and  through 
the  Straits  of  Florida. 

A  modem  longline  stretches  across  twelve 
to  twenty  miles  of  ocean  with  thousands  of 
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hoolcs  daingli  ig  from  it  on  secondary  lines 
like  the  teetl  i  on  some  colossal  comb.  Each 
ship  tends  two  to  three  such  lines.  The  kill 
of  pelagic  fisb— broadbill  swordfish,  marlins, 
and  sharks,  gs  well  as  tunas— is  staggering. 
The  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service 
(NMFS)  protested  the  overkill  of  billfish, 
but  the  U.S.  tuna  industry's  loophole  in  the 
200-mile-limi^  law  prevented  the  agency 
from  intervening  directly  in  behalf  of  the 
bluefin. 

Last  year,  cventeen  Japanese  vessels  fish- 
ing west  of  I  Key  West,  Florida,  and  two 
others  fishing  south  of  the  Mississippi  Delta 
killed  8,000  feiant  bluefin  tuna  as  well  as 
tens  of  thoumnds  of  white  and  blue  marlin, 
pelagic  sharlfs,  and  swordfish.  (In  contrast, 
thousands  of  American  sport  fishermen, 
handliners,  a^d  harpooners  working  the  At- 
lantic between  New  York  Bight  and  Booth- 
bay  Harbor,  Maine,  took  fewer  than  2,000 
giant  blueflni)  When  the  Japanese  finished 
mopping  up  last  year's  spawners,  they  came 
north  and  tcbk  another  10.000  medium-size 
bluefin  off  |the  mid-Atlantic  coast  along 
with  a  comparable  slaughter  of  billfish  and 
sharks.  The ,  Japanese  claim  their  bluefin 
catch  is  incidental  to  their  fishery  directed 
at  bigeye  and  yellowfin  tuna.  Last  year,  the 
"incidental"  Jbluefin  catch  nearly  exceeded 
that  of  the  other  tunas. 

As  Bruce  freeman,  formerly  with  NMFS 
and  now  administrator  of  New  Jersey's 
Bureau  of  Marine  Fisheries,  observed.  "It 
now  appears  Ihat  we  have  reduced  our  catch 
in  an  effort  [to  provide  a  larger  catch  for 
Japanese  lonkline  fishermen. " 

The  bluefin  tuna's  situation  is  desperate, 
and  emergeiKy  steps  to  save  it  at  last  are 
being  taken.  [The  strategic,  or  longterm,  so- 
lution is  to  Aid  this  illogical  and  disastrous 
exception  to)  our  nation's  fishery-manage- 
ment plans,  !to  close  the  tuna  loophole  in 
the  200-mll4  limit.  Senator  Lowell  P. 
Welcker  of  qonnecticut  and  Representative 
d  of  New  Jersey  have  Intro- 
lon  that  would  do  so.  In  this 
gly  supported  by  marine  con- 
who  have  marshaled  forces 
ational  Coalition  for  Marine 
s  American  Tuna  Action  Com- 
ings have  been  held  on  the 
S.  1564),  but  the  House  bill 
as  been  bottled  up  in  the  fish- 
ittee  of  the  Committee  on 
rlne  and  Fisheries  by  two  pow- 
erful opponents:  Chairman  John  Breaux  of 
Louisiana  aad  Ranking  Minority  Member 
Edwin  Forsy  he  of  New  Jersey. 

The  tactic  il  or  short-term  effort  to  save 
the  bluefin  stems  from  last  year's  adoption 
of  a  more  ^gressive  conservation  posture 
by  most  members  of  ICCAT— the  Japanese 
naturally  objecting.  The  commission  finally 
approved  restrictions  that  would  limit  the 
Canadian  cal  ch  to  250  metric  tons  of  bluefin 
tuna  taken  exclusively  off  the  Csuiadian 
coast,  the  U.  5.  catch  to  605  metric  toru,  and 
the  Japanese  catch  to  305  metric  tons. 

To  put  th(  se  quotas  into  perspective,  last 
year  the  Jt  panese  took  more  than  3,800 
metric  tons,  while  American  purse-seiners 
alone  lande  I  more  than  800  metric  tons. 
This  year,  o  ir  purse-seiners  will  be  allowed 
only  a  bycat  ;h  of  bluefin  in  fisheries  direct- 
ed at  skipja  ;k  tuna  (Kalsuwonus  pelamU), 
bigeye,  and  ]  ellowfin.  Last  year  the  rod-and- 
reel  sport  ca  xh  of  bluefin  was  approximate- 
tons,  and  it  may  even  increase 
the  purse-seiners  do  not  set  on 
}f  small  bluefin  rounding  Cape 
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Associa;ion.  "If  the  new  regula- 

inio  effect  until  July,  the 

legally  have  a  field  day 

th^y  do.  he  observes,  it  will 

for  everyone  else  along 

calise  the  United  States  to 

intemat  onally  because  of  its  in- 

11  s  own  fishermen. 

equitably    or    inequitably    this 

peason  turns  out.  the  im- 

management  regulations 

apparent  than  real.  There  is 

concern  for  legal  loopholes 

pr  tfits  and  too  little  for  the 

t  lat  beleaguered  bison  of 

Atlantic  bluefin  tuna.* 


IMMIGRAT]  ON  REFORM  AND 
CONTRC  L  ACT  OP  1982 


HON.  ROMANO  L.  MAZZOU 

OI^  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOX7SI   OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10,  1982 


•  Mr.  MAZZ04<I 
tor  Alan 
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Mr.  Speaker.  Sena- 

and  I,  as  coauthors 

reform  legislation 

Congress,  the  Immi- 

and  Control  Act  of 

gratified  by  the  com- 

boards  and  editori- 
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comments   reflect   the   hard 

of  all  the  people 

this  immigration 

insights  went  into 

of  our  bill. 

Mike  Royko,  the  na- 
columnist  of  the 
wrote  an  excellent 
bill.  In  his  usual  no- 
straightforward  fashion, 
the  point  that  while 
continue  to  be  a 
generous  country  in  our 
unlimited  and  un- 
imniigration  is  unaccepta- 


Mr.  Royko's  piece  so 
including  it  at  the  con- 
statement  for  my  col- 


Stem  '  :hx  Alien  Tide 


Mike  Royko) 


It  was  a  questidn  I  expected.  "Where  did 
your  parents  or  gi  andparents  come  from?" 

I  knew  somebcidy  would  ask  it  after  I 
wrote  a  column  supporting  a  proposed  bill 
aimed  at  reducing  the  number  of  illegal 
aliens  in  this  cour  try. 

The  person  who  asked  the  question— a 
lady  with  a  thnibbing  social  conscience- 
added:    "I    assuifie    you're    of    immigrant 
stock." 

The  answere  wi^  obvious.  Of  course  I'm  of 
immigrant  stock.  W^ho  isn't? 

Only  two  Amencan  g^roups  aren't  descend- 
ed from  Immigratits:  The  Indians,  who  are 
the  only  true  American  natives,  and  the 
blacks,  who  were  {essentially  kidnap  victims. 

So  all  the  rest  of  us  are  here  because 
somebody  got  on  I  the  boat.  The  only  differ- 
ences are  when  our  ancestors  came  here  and 
from  where— a  distinction  that's  important 
only  if  you  want  ^  get  into  the  Social  Reg- 
ister. 


In  my  case,  my  father  was  brought  here 
by  his  widowed  mother  when  he  was  a  child. 
My  mother  was  bom  here  of  Immigrant  par- 
ents. 

I  knew  what  the  lady's  next  question 
would  be: 

"Then  how  can  you  propose  depriving 
others  of  the  kind  of  opportunity  that  your 
immigrant  ancestors  had?" 

Ah.  she  thought  she  had  me. 

But  she  didn't,  because  I'm  not  proposing 
that  anybody  be  deprived  of  the  kind  of  op- 
portunity that  my  immigrant  ancestors  had. 

They  came  here  legally,  at  a  time  when 
the  national  policy  of  this  country  was  to 
encourage  Immigration. 

This  country,  with  its  incredible  industrial 
expansion,  needed  more  people  for  the  fac- 
tories and  mines  and  mills.  It  needed  them 
to  work  farms. 

But  that's  not  the  national  policy  any- 
more. We  don't  need  millions  of  immigrants, 
most  of  them  unskilled,  because  the  econo- 
my can't  absorb  them. 

So  I'm  in  favor  of  immigrants  having  the 
same  kind  of  deal  as  the  earlier  ones  had— 
coming  here  legally,  and  within  a  numbers 
limit  set  by  this  country. 

I'm  also  in  favor  of  this  country  continu- 
ing to  be  humane  in  granting  political 
asylum  to  those  who  are  valid  political  refu- 
gees. 

But  I'm  not  soft-headed  enough  to  believe 
that  we  should  let  the  torrent  of  illegal  im- 
migration go  on— not  when  millions  of  this 
country's  citizens  can't  find  work,  and  the 
cost  of  social  services  is  already  being 
stretched  to  the  breaking  point. 

Yet,  this  is  what  some  naive  souls  be- 
lieve—that if  somebody  manages  to  slip 
across  the  border,  that  should  be  enough  to 
assure  him  or  her  of  resident  status. 

Some  daffy  groups  even  want  illegals  to 
receive  full  social  benefits— including  voting 
rights. 

They  consider  themselves  humane  and 
generous  and  concerned  for  their  fellow 
man. 

But  are  they?  It  they  are  that  concerned 
about  their  fellow  man,  then  why  haven't 
they  considered  the  impact  that  millions  of 
illegal  aliens  will  have  on  those  who  are  al- 
ready at  the  bottom  of  the  economic  ladder? 

Most  of  the  illegals  come  here  for  one 
reason:  jobs. 

They  work  hard,  they  work  cheap,  and 
they  are  the  kind  of  employees  that  many 
businessmen  love— they  keep  their  mouths 
shut  and.  out  of  fear  do  exactly  what 
they're  told. 

That's  why  many  businessmen  are  de- 
lighted by  our  sieve-like  borders.  They  don't 
have  to  build  plants  in  Mexico  to  find  cheap 
labor:  they  Just  wait  for  the  Mexicans  to 
sneak  up  here. 


So  they  spread  the  myths  that  only  the  il- 
legals are  willing  to  do  the  dirty  and  hard 
Jobs;  that  native-bom  Americans  refuse  to 
take  these  Jobs. 

Basically,  that's  racist  propaganda.  What 
it  obviously  means  it  that  blacks,  who  have 
the  highest  jobless  rate,  are  turning  down 
Jobs  that  illegal  immigrants  are  willing  to 
take. 

And  that's  nonsense.  Blacks  have  been 
doing  the  dirty  Jobs  in  this  country  longer 
than  anyone  else. 

Every  immigrant  group  has  had  to  start  at 
the  bottom.  The  Irish,  the  Slavs,  the  Ital- 
ians have  all  been  in  the  ditches,  the  mines 
and  the  mills. 

But  nobody's  done  the  dirty  Jobs  longer, 
for  generation  after  generation,  than  the 
blacks.  Think— when  was  the  last  time  you 
saw  a  blond,  blue-eyed  shoe-shine  man? 

And  they're  still  willing  to  take  them,  if 
that's  all  that  the  Job  market  has  to  offer. 
Any  time  some  Chicago  plant  puts  up  the 
for-hire  sign,  blacks  are  waiting  in  line,  no 
matter  how  much  drudgery  the  Job  Involves. 

It's  probably  true  that  black  employees 
aren't  as  putty-like  as  some  terrified  illegals. 
And  they  shouldn't  be.  Their  ancestors  paid 
their  slavery  dues.  So  by  1982,  they  have  a 
right  to  ask  a  reasonable  rate  of  pay  and 
decent  working  conditions  for  a  day's  labor. 

But  many  of  the  employers  who  bleat  that 
only  illegals  will  do  their  dirty  work  are 
saying,  in  effect,  that  they  are  unwilling  to 
pay  enough  to  get  anybody  but  an  illegal  to 
doit. 

So  the  answer  isn't  to  let  million  of  ille- 
gals pour  into  this  country  and  take  those 
Jobs,  but  to  pay  a  decent  wage  and,  if  neces- 
sary, pass  the  cost  on  to  the  customer.  In 
the  long  run,  that's  cheaper  than  support- 
ing an  underground  population  of  illegal  im- 
migrants. 

That's  why  I'm  in  favor  of  a  bill  pending 
in  Congress  that  would  require  everyone  in 
this  country  to  have  an  official  work  card. 
Without  it  you  couldn't  get  a  Job.  And 
unless  you're  here  legally,  you  wouldn't  get 
a  Job.  With  the  lure  of  Jobs  gone,  the  flow 
of  illegals  would  stop. 

The  bill  would  also  grant  legal  immigrant 
status  to  any  Illegal  who  came  here  in  1978 
or  before.  And  to  most  of  the  Cubans  and 
Haitians  who  came  here  in  1980. 

That's  not  exactly  hard-hearted.  Just  try 
plunking  yourself  down  in  almost  any  other 
country  in  the  world  and  asking  for  a  simi- 
lar deal. 

Try  it  in  Mexico.  Go  there  and  tell  them 
that  you're  broke  and  have  few  skills,  but 
you'd  like  to  stay  there  permanently  and 
draw  welfare,  if  need  be,  and  take  a  Job 
away  from  a  native. 

Oh,  they  might  let  you  stay  for  a  while. 
But  the  room  where  you  sleep  could  have 
padded  walls.* 


THE  PHOTO  EXHIBIT— 
"FAREWELL  TO  SINAI" 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  LUKEN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  10.  1982 

•  Mr.  LUKEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
fortunate  to  have  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  a  wonderful 
photographic  exhibit  entitled,  "Pare- 
well  to  Sinai".  This  exhibit  is  a  series 
of  captivating  photographs  by  Farag 
Peri,  an  Iraqui  bom  Israeli  and  one  of 
the  best  known  photographers  in 
Israel. 

The  exhibit,  which  can  be  seen  In 
the  Rotunda  of  the  Cannon  building, 
captures  the  richness  of  the  Sinai,  the 
pain  in  departing  and  the  promise  of 
peace  between  Israel  and  its  neigh- 
bors. I  would  strongly  suggest  to  all 
members  that  they  take  a  few  mo- 
ments out  of  their  schedule  to  view 
the  Perl  exhibit. 

Perhaps  more  importantly  is  the 
timeliness  of  this  exhibit.  Once  again, 
we  are  confronted  with  a  need  for  a 
peaceful  solution  in  the  Middle  East, 
to  replace  the  armed  conflict  that  is 
going  on.  Let  no  one  assume  that 
peace  is  cheap,  that  the  costs  on  both 
sides  are  not  dramatic.  In  dollar  terms, 
Israel  has  sacrificed  a  $17  billion  in- 
vestment by  withdrawing  from  the 
Sinai.  This  includes  military  expendi- 
tures, construction  and  oil  exploration. 
In  addition,  industry  and  military  in- 
stallations as  well  as  the  residents  of 
the  Sinai  have  been  uprooted  and  the 
costs  involved  cannot  be  reduced  to 
mere  dollars. 

Yet  I  believe  that  m(}st  people  be- 
lieve that  the  costs  of  a  true  and  per- 
manent peace  are  worth  the  costs  that 
Israel  has  experienced.  By  any  meas- 
ure it  is  a  far  better  path  to  follow 
than  the  armed  conflict  that  is  cur- 
rently taking  place  in  Lebanon. 

So  when  you  view  the  exhibit  by 
Farag  Peri,  admire  the  art  of  the  pho- 
tographs, but  also  appreciate  the  cost 
of  peace  and  the  greater  need  to 
secure  a  permanent  and  just  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.* 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Our  prayers  reach  out  to  You.  O 
Lord,  imploring  Your  presence  and 
comfort  in  our  lives  and  in  the  lives  of 
those  we  love.  Bring  healing  to  those 
who  are  ill.  give  hope  to  those  who  are 
anxious,  and  give  peace  to  every  trou- 
bled soul.  We  recognize  that  oiu-  abili- 
ty to  make  things  right  is  limited,  and 
we  have  too  often  followed  our  own 
way  and  sought  to  make  change 
through  our  own  power.  Grant  us  this 
day,  O  Lord,  the  fullness  of  Your 
grace  and  by  turning  to  You  in  all  hu- 
mility we  may  be  filled  with  that 
wisdom  that  You  alone  can  give. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  hi£  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  4)  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  the 
National  Security  Act  of  1947  to  pro- 
hibit the  unauthorized  disclosure  of 
Information  identifying  certain  United 
States  intelligence  officers,  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources." 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

HJt.  1486.  An  act  to  establish  the  Protec- 
tion Island  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Jeffer- 
son County.  State  of  Washington: 

H.R.  1952.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  carry  out  conservation  programs  on 
military  reservations  and  public  lands 
during  fiscal  years  1982,  1983,  and  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H.R.  5890.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  for  research  and  develop- 
ment, construction  of  facilities,  and  re- 
search and  program  management,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6133.  An  act  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  bills,  a  joint 
resolution,  and  a  concurrent  resolu- 
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following  titles,  in  which 
of  the  House  is  re- 


tion  of  the 
the  concurrence 
quested: 

S.  625.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundary  of 
Voyageurs  N^ional  Park  In  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saratoga  i  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  Bew  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: ' 

S.  1660.  An  ^t  to  lease  former  oil  placer 
mining  claims  in  Hot  Springs  County,  Wyo.; 

S.  1777.  An  act  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  pen  lanent  boundary  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  i  kcadia  National  Park  as  lies 
within  the  tov  n  of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine: 

S.  1872.  An  I  ct  to  amend  the  act  establish- 
ing the  Capit>l  Reef  National  Park  in  the 
State  of  Utati  to  provide  for  a  grazing 
phaseout  sche  lule,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2144.  An  ict  entitled  the  "Appalachian 
Regional  Development  Act  Amendments  of 
1982"; 

S.  2181.  An  i  act  relating  to  the  National 
Telecommunitiations  an'l  Information  Ad- 
ministration, ind  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2218.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  pgograms  of  Gateway  National 
Recreation  A^ea  through  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  fromi  the  development  of  methane 
gas  resources! within  the  Fountain  Avenue 
landfill  site  bsl  the  city  of  New  York; 

S.  2250.  Art  act  to  amend  the  Disaster 
Relief  Act  of  11974.  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2390.  An  kct  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (90  Stat.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a).  re- 
lating to  thi  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  said  act;      ' 

S.  2451.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2577.  Art  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  environmental  research,  develop- 
ment, and  demonstrations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  2582.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  estab- 
lish a  Permanent  Committee  for  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; I 

S.J.  Res.  19k.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appoftitment  of  Nancy  Hanks  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  and 

S.  Con.  Resi  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  aense  of  Congress  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Thailand's  bicentennial. 


THE 


In  taking  this 
addressed  a  very 


action  this  Chamber 
serious  problem— the 
unacceptably  high  rate  of  youth  un- 
employment—and passed  a  bill  which  I 
believe  will  go  a  long  way  toward  solv- 
ing it.  At  a  time  when  over  20  percent 
of  young  Americans  cannot  find  work, 
this  Chamber's  a|;tion  was  most  timely 
and  appropriate.  [ 

By  passing  the  American  Conserva- 
tion Corps  Act,  tke  House  put  itself  on 
record  in  suppor^  of  a  measure  which 
will  enable  unemployed  youths  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  25  to  work  on 
projects  which  ^ill  conserve  this  Na- 
tion's forests,  fish,  wildlife,  range- 
lands,  and  soilsj  In  addition,  these 
young  people  will  be  able  to  develop 
important  skills  while  helping  to  revi- 
talize urban  areas,  preserve  historic 
and  cultural  sitel.  and  assist  others  to 
conserve  energy. 

As  a  strong  subporter  of  the  Youth 
Conservation  Corps  and  the  Young 
Adult  Conservation  Corps- the  prede- 
cessor programs  to  the  American  Con- 
servation Corps4-I  can  attest  to  the 
fact  that  Govempient  programs  aimed 
at  youth  imemplpyment  and  conserva- 
tion of  our  national  urban  and  wilder- 
ness resources  cah  and  do  work. 

In  fact,  this  year  the  Interior  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  on  which  I 
serve,  heard  tesliimony  from  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  that  the  Youth 
Conservation  Cdrps— a  program  simi- 
lar to  the  ACC-fretums  over  $1.15  in 
value  to  the  Government  for  every  $1 
the  Government  spends. 

In  my  view,  tie  ACC  will  prove  a 
worthy  successor  to  the  YCC  and 
YACC  and  like  them,  it  will  prove  to 
be  cost  effective  and  beneficial  both  to 
the  young  peopje  it  employs  and  to 
the  American  taxpayer  who  will  re- 
ceive the  benefiti  of  their  labor. 


efiti 
For  these  reasoi 
colleagues   who  1 1 
4861.  Now,  young 
the  chance  to  wpi 
positively  to  this, 
sor  of  this  legis: 
that  all  of  us 
from  this  invesi 


ns.  I  congratulate  my 
voted  to  pass  H.R. 
Americans  will  have 
rk  and  to  contribute 
country.  As  a  cospon- 
tion,  I  am  convinced 
ill  ultimately  benefit 
ent  in  our  future. 


ICAN  CONSERVATION 
ACT  OP  1982 

(Mr.  DlCt&S  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and!  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week  I 
was  delightf  d  when  the  House  passed 
H.R.  4861,  l^e  American  Conservation 
Corps  Act  pf  1982.  which  I  cospon- 
sored. 


ERA  MUST  PASS  BY  JUNE  30 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 

Mrs.  SCHRODER.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
very  historic  effort  is  going  on  right 
now  as  we  see  wbmen  across  the  coun- 
try moving  to  trk'  and  attempt  to  pass 
the  ERA  by  Jun*  30. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  di  y 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  a 


during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2»7  p.m. 
insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  |on  the  floor. 
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One  of  the  fasters  happens  to  be  a 
woman  from  Colorado,  a  very  brave 
and  courageous  woman,  Shirley  Wil- 
liams. We  all  wish  them  the  best. 

I  would  like  to  ask  other  Members  to 
join  with  me  in  doing  everything  possi- 
ble to  make  sure  that  the  democratic 
process  works.  I  think  it  would  be  un- 
conscionable to  have  June  30  come 
and  go  and  see  other  actions  such  as 
the  one  we  saw  in  North  Carolina, 
where  the  Lieuteiumt  Governor  tabled 
it  rather  than  allow  the  equal  rights 
amendment  to  come  to  a  vote,  because 
he  knew  that  the  votes  were  there  to 
pass  it.  That  is  the  type  of  thing  that  I 
think  does  not  speak  well  for  the 
democratic  system,  and  I  hope  every 
Member  joins  with  me  in  making  sure 
that  when  June  30  comes,  we  will 
know  that  the  democratic  process  has 
been  allowed  to  work,  and  the  equal 
rights  amendment  will  finally  pass. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Today  is  the  day  on  which 
we  have  scheduled  motions  to  suspend 
the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5,  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4, 
rule  XV. 

Such  roUcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  June  15,  1982. 


AMENDING  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE CONFERENCE  ACT 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  4476)  to  amend  the  Ad- 
ministrative Conference  Act,  by  au- 
thorizing appropriations  therefor,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  4476 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatit>e»  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 576  of  title  5.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"S  576.  Appropriations 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  subchapter 
sums  not  to  exceed  92,300,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and  not  to 
exceed  $2,300,000  for  each  fiscal  year  there- 
after up  to  and  including  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30, 1986.". 

The  SPELAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam 
B.  Haix.  Jr.)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  MooRHEAD)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.). 


Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  4476  provides  for 
the  authorization  of  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States 
for  the  years  1982  through  1986. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  was  established  in 
1964.  Its  purpose  is  to  study  the  effec- 
tiveness, efficiency,  and  fairness  of 
procedures  used  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. When  the  Conference  deter- 
mines that  Government  procedures 
need  improvement,  it  submits  a  recom- 
mendation to  the  President,  the  Con- 
gress, the  relevant  agencies,  and,  when 
appropriate,  the  Judicial  Conference. 
During  the  past  18  years,  many  of  its 
recommendations  have  been  adopted 
either  through  legislation  or  through 
changes  in  agency  procedures. 

The  Conference  works  with  agencies 
on  a  continuing  basis  to  improve  and 
simplify  their  regulatory  enforcement, 
and  adjudicatory  functions.  It  also 
renders  technical  assistance  and  advice 
to  agencies  charged  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  legislation,  such  as 
the  Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act  and 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Conference  has  statutory 
mandates,  such  as  those  in  the  Sun- 
shine Act  and  the  Magnuson-Moss 
Act,  to  monitor  agency  implementa- 
tion of  statutory  programs. 

The  Conference  serves  the  public  by 
working  to  attain  fairness  and  balance 
in  the  procedures  followed  by  agen- 
cies. 

Finally,  the  Conference,  in  its  pub- 
lished recommendations,  assists  the 
Congress  by  suggesting  legislative 
changes  necessary  to  increase  efficien- 
cy and  fairness  in  agency  procedures. 

H.R.  4476  provides  for  a  4-year  au- 
thorization of  the  Conference- 
through  1986.  The  authorization 
which  the  bill  contains  for  1982  is 
simply  carried  forward  from  the 
present  authorization,  so  only  4  new 
years  are  authorized. 

The  bill,  as  amended  by  the  commit- 
tee, provides  an  authorization  ceiling 
of  $2.3  million  for  each  year  through 
1986.  This  amount  allows  the  Confer- 
ence to  obtain  the  appropriations 
needed  to  carry  out  its  present  statu- 
tory mandates.  This  ceiling  also  pro- 
vides the  necessary  flexibility  for  the 
Conference  to  seek  additional  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  new  responsibil- 
ities if  they  are  imposed  by  Congress. 
Examples  of  new  statutory  responsibil- 
ities imposed  in  recent  years  include 
advisory  and  evaluation  duties  under 
the  Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  the 
Equal  Access  to  Justice  Act,  and  the 
Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act.  In 
the  past,  such  new  responsibilities 
have  often  been  imposed  without  the 
grant  of  new  budget  authority.  There- 
fore, flexibility  in  the  authorization 
amount  is  necessary  so  that  the  Con- 
ference will  not  be  required  to  divert 


resources,  both  money  and  staff,  from 
its  ongoing  program  in  order  to  meet 
such  new  statutory  responsibilities. 

The  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  States  performs  a  valuable 
service  in  helping  improve  Govern- 
ment procedures.  In  many  instances  it 
has  been  tremendously  helpful  to  Con- 
gress on  such  matters  as  regulatory 
reform,  the  Equal  Access  to  Justice 
Act  and  the  Sunshine  Act.  I  urge  the 
House  to  act  favorably  on  this  authori- 
zation so  that  the  Conference  may 
continue  in  its  much  needed  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  few  agencies  return  to 
the  Federal  Government  more  in  sav- 
ings than  they  receive  in  appropria- 
tions. The  Administrative  Conference 
is  one  such  agency.  The  composition 
of  this  body  includes  the  best  and  the 
brightest  in  the  field  of  administrative 
law.  With  the  exception  of  its  chair- 
man, participants  in  the  Conference 
serve  without  compensation. 

Not  only  legal  scholars,  but  private 
practitioners,  agency  general  counsel, 
as  well  as  State  government  attomes^ 
are  members  the  Conference.  Their 
mandate  is  to  assist  the  Congress,  ad- 
ministrative agencies,  and  executive 
departments  in  improving  existing  ad- 
ministrative procedure  in  their  regula- 
tory, enforcement  and  adjudicatory 
functions.  It  has  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  conducting  studies  of  the  effi- 
ciency, adequacy,  and  fairness  of 
present  administrative  procedures.  As 
a  policy  neutral  body,  the  Conference 
has  authorized  a  number  of  the  provi- 
sions contained  in  the  regulatory 
reform  biU  (H.R.  746). 

Another  important  fimction  of  the 
Administrative  Conference  is  to  render 
technical  assistance  and  advice  to 
other  agencies  charged  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  new  legislation.  Their  as- 
sistance has  l}een  especially  helpful  to 
agencies  required  to  implement  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act,  a  law  that 
came  from  the  Judiciary  Committee  in 
the  last  Congress. 

Finally,  I  urge  dispatch  in  passing 
H.R.  4476,  otherwise  the  Conference 
will  expire  at  the  end  of  the  present 
fiscal  year.  The  authorization  is  within 
present  budgetary  constraints  and  it  is 
a  very  small  agency.  It  performs  a  val- 
uable service  and  deserves  to  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McC:L0RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Moorhead)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall,  Jr.),  the  new  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ad- 
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ministrative  Law  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  for  bringing  this  legisla- 
tion to  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  call  the  Administra- 
tive Conference  of  the  United  States  a 
clearinghouse  on  Federal  administra- 
tive law  is  to  understate  their  vital 
role  in  governing  America.  Their  man- 
date goes  far  beyond  this.  The  Confer- 
ence streamlines,  simplifies,  and  clari- 
fies the  administrative  process.  Con- 
sistently they  have  fulfilled  and  ex- 
-  ceeded  that  ma.  .ate.  In  so  doing  they 
have  saved  the  taxpayers  money  and 
the  Government's  time.  They  have  the 
expertise  to  distinguish  between  red- 
tape  and  due  process. 

Since  the.  Administrative  Procedure 
Act  impacts  the  operation  of  every 
Federal  agency,  it  has  been  chosen  as 
the  vehicle  for  regulatory  reform.  In- 
stead of  amending  hundreds  of  ena- 
bling statutes,  we  can  accomplish  this 
much  needed  reform  by  changing  just 
one  law— the  APA.  Many  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  conference  have 
been  incorporated  into  the  House  ver- 
sion of  regulatory  reform.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  Conference  is  a 
policy  neutral  body.  But  even  more  im- 
portant, once  regulatory  reform  be- 
comes law.  the  Administrative  Confer- 
ence will  help  the  agencies  adapt  to  re- 
quired changes. 

We  on  the  Administrative  Law  Sub- 
committee loolc  upon  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Conference  as  gospel. 
Such  recommendations  are  carefully 
researched,  thoroughly  debated,  and 
thoughtfully  written.  Many  of  the  rec- 
ommendations are  now  folding  their 
way  into  statutory  law.  even  more 
have  been  quoted  in  regional  and  ap- 
pellate reporters.  Others  have  been 
adopted  under  individual  agency  au- 
thority. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  authoriza- 
tion we  seek  to  appl-ove  today  is  a 
modest  one.  It  has  the  approval  of 
OMB  and  maintains  ACUS  at  its  cur- 
rent level. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr.)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  4476.  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


The  SP8AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objeaion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  wa4  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  measure  just  passed. 


BALinC  FREEDOM  DAY 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimbus  consent  for  the  imme- 
diate consi<ieration  of  the  Senate  joint 
resolution  is.J.  Res.  201)  designating 
"Baltic  Freidom  Day." 

The  Cleak  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  joint  resolution. 

The  SPBAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objec  tion  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewomi  n  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  HYEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  t<  object.  I  reserve  the  right 
to  object  oi  \y  to  inquire  of  the  gentle- 
woman frotn  Colorado  the  nature  of 
this  resolution. 

Mrs.  SCE  ROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  I  am  sure  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  knows  very, 
very  much  libout  it.  It  is  the  resolution 
that  was  passed  by  the  Senate  last 
week  and  iias  many,  many  cosponsors. 
I  believe  it;  has  240  cosponsors  in  the 
House.  It  Would  designate  June  14  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 
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Mr.  HYD^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROESERl  and  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  wish  to  congratulate  her  for 
her  cooperition  in  getting  this  impor- 
tant Senate  joint  resolution  before  the 
House.  Wei  understand  that  through 
the  cooperation  of  the  Speaker,  we  are 
going  to  gtt  it  over  to  the  President 
for  signature  today.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  201)  we  are  about  to  vote  on  es- 
tablishes the  observance  of  Baltic 
Freedom  Day  today.  June  14.  The 
House  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  386)  which 
I  originalljt  introduced  on  January  27. 
1982,  now  has  more  than  230  cospon- 
sors. I 

A  cynic  night  say.  "well,  that  is  an 
easy  vote.'i  After  all.  there  is  probably 
not  one  among  us  that  does  not  have 
within  ouf  constituency  a  citizen  of 
Baltic  heritage  for  whom  this  procla- 
mation is  of  significance. 

But  we  ai"e  not  cjmics.  We  know  that 
this  resoliition  transcends  one's  herit- 
age; it  is  significant  to  all  Americans 
who  share  a  common  and  priceless 
heritage— freedom.  We  who  are  fortu- 
nate enough  to  share  the  blessings  of 
liberty  arq  proclaiming  to  the  Baltic 
States  thiit  we  deplore  their  enslave- 
ment andjthat  we  are  keeping  a  vigil 
with  them  until  they  are  able  to 
regain  their  own  freedom  and  national 
independoice  and  self-determination. 

The  middle  of  June  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  two  major  events  in  the  loss 
of  independence  by  the  Baltic  States 
and  their  seizure  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Between  June  14  and  June  17,  1940. 


the  Soviets  proented  the  nations  of 
Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  each 
with  an  ultimatmn  and  then  invaded 
and  occupied  them.  This  was  followed 
by  incorporation  of  these  nations  as 
"constituent  republics"  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  A  year  Ititer.  within  a  few  days 
centering  around  June  14,  1941.  thou- 
sands of  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lith- 
uanians were  deported  to  various  parts 
of  the  Soviet  Union,  mainly  Siberia. 

These  three  Republics,  free  and 
proud,  membersi  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions, and  recognized  by  the  Soviet 
Union  which  continues  to  occupy 
them  and  deny  their  peoples  basic 
rights,  religiouslfreedoms.  and  self-de- 
termination. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  incori)oration  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  July  23.  1B40.  our  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  State  Welles  said  in  part: 

The  policy  of  tl^e  Government  is  univer- 
sally known.  The  people  of  the  United 
States  are  opposed  to  predatory  activities  no 
matter  whether  tiey  are  carried  on  by  the 
use  of  force  or  by  Ithe  threat  of  force.  They 
are  likewise  opposed  to  any  form  of  inter- 
vention on  the  pit  of  one  state,  however, 
domestic  concerns  of  any 
iite.  however  weali. 
^ntinue  to  stand  by  these 
of  the  conviction  of  the 
lat  unless  the  doctrine  in 
ciples  are  Inherent  once 
relations  between  nations, 
the  rule  of  reasonl  of  justice,  and  or  law— in 


powerful,  in  the 
other  sovereign,  stj 

The  U.S.  will 
principles,  becau 
American  people  ' 
which   these   prir 
again  governs  the  i 


other  words,  the  I 
itself— cannot  be  i 


sis  of  modem  civilization 
reserved. 


In  1953,  Secretary  of  State  Dulles  re- 
confirmed our  commitment  to  freedom 
for  the  Baltic  States. 

He  stated: 

Some  may  say  that  it  is  unrealistic  and 
impractical  not  tp  recognize  the  enforced 
"incorporation"  pf  Elstonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  into  th^  Soviet  Union.  We  believe, 
however,  that  a  despotism  of  the  present 
Soviet  type  cannbt  indefinitely  perpetuate 
its  rule  over  hunqreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  love  God.  wao  love  their  country,  and 
who  have  a  sense  pf  personal  dignity. 

And  he  continued: 

The  Soviet  system  which  seeks  to  expunge 
the  distinctive  Characteristics  of  nation, 
creed,  and  individuality,  must  itself  change 
or  be  doomed  ultimately  to  collapse.  The 
time  of  collapse  depends  largely  on  whether 
the  peoples  who  remain  free  produce  spirit- 
ual, intellectual,  and  material  richness  and  a 
faith  which  can  penetrate  any  Iron  Curtain. 
The  captive  peoples  should  know  that  they 
are  not  forgotten,  that  we  are  not  reconciled 
to  their  fate,  andj  above  all.  that  we  are  not 
prepared  to  seek  illusory  safety  for  our- 
selves by  a  bargai^  with  their  masters  which 
would  confirm  th^ir  captivity. 

By  passing  tljtis  resolution  today  we 
are  saying  onoe  again  to  the  Baltic 
people  that  we  are  not  reconciled  to 
their  present  fate.  We  are  saying  that 
the  American  people  continue  to  share 
their  desire  fo^  freedom  and  national 
independence.  JAnd  we  are  telling  the 
Soviets  that  tii^e  has  not  dimmed  our 
memory,  that  their  crimes  today  in 
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other  parts  of  the  world  like  Poland 
and  Afghanistan,  only  underscore 
more  vividly  their  crimes  of  yesterday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  lend  their 
strong  support  to  this  resolution. 

Mr.  DERWmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Under  my  reservation  of 
objection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  in  his 
modesty  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde)  did  not  mention  that  he 
was  the  sponsor  of  a  similar  resolution 
here  in  the  House. 

I  believe  I  am  accurate  in  saying 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Census  Sub- 
conunittee,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Garcia),  has  indicated  his 
support  and  approval  of  this  proce- 
dure. I  think  it  is  very  timely  and 
proper  that  we  expedite  its  handling. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  14.  1940.  the 
Soviet  Union  began  to  execute  its 
policy  of  forcible  occupation  and  in- 
corporation of  the  Baltic  States  into 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  subsequent  de- 
portation of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Lithuanians,  Latvians,  and  Estonians 
to  Siberian  concentration  camps. 
Those  days  are  a  clear  historical  truth, 
reflecting  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet 
Union  toward  basic  human  rights. 

Before  the  conquest  of  these  three 
nations,  they  had  a  short  yet  glorious 
period  of  independence.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  all  declared  their 
independence  following  World  War  I 
and  enjoyed  democratic  governments 
until  1940.  Under  Stalin,  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  the  Baltic  peoples  were  killed 
and  over  a  million  were  deported  to 
slave  labor  camps.  Many  others  were 
removed  from  their  homelands  be- 
cause of  their  resistance  to  the  subju- 
gation or  because  of  their  political  and 
religious  views.  As  the  Estonians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Lithuanians  were  deported, 
they  were  replaced  by  peoples  from 
other  areas  of  the  Soviet  empire.  This 
exchange  of  population  has  substan- 
tially altered  the  ethnic  composition 
of  the  Baltic  nations.  Only  through 
russification  can  the  Russian  rulers 
hope  to  destroy  the  national  identity 
of  the  Baltic  people. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian origin  have  maintained  their  tra- 
ditional civic,  cultural,  and  church  or- 
ganizations and  bravely  continued 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  en- 
slaved compatriots  held  captive  within 
the  U.S.S.R. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  blatantly  ig- 
nored the  human  rights  provisions  of 
its  own  constitution:  the  provisions  of 
human  rights  in  the  United  Nation 
Charter,  and  It  has  ignored  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Helsinki  accords  and 
the  Belgrade  Conference. 


As  a  nation,  we  stand  for  freedom 
and  the  right  of  self-determination.  In 
the  past,  we  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentative, and  the  Senate  have  record- 
ed our  denunciation  of  the  Soviet's  an- 
nexation of  the  Baltic  nations  in  the 
passage  of  resolutions  expressing  the 
nonrecognition  of  the  Soviet  Union's 
forcible  annexation  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Therefore,  it  is  necessary  for 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
tinue to  be  that  of  nonrecognition:  and 
further  to  demand  the  release  of  polit- 
ical prisoners  of  Estonian.  Latvian, 
and  Lithuanian  nationality  from 
Soviet  incarceration  and  return  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  territo- 
rial integrity  to  the  Baltic  nations. 

As  we  draw  attention  to  this  tragic 
anniversary,  we  must  recognize  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  these  Baltic  peoples.  Only  with  the 
end  of  political  repression,  religious 
persecution  and  cultural  genocide  in 
these  nations  can  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  Baltic  peoples  be  ful- 
fiUed. 

•  Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  commemorate  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant days  for  the  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania:  Baltic  Freedom 
Day,  which  is  celebrated  each  year  on 
or  around  June  14. 

For  those  who  may  be  familiar  with 
Baltic  history,  let  me  recount  what 
the  date  means  to  the  Baltic  people. 
On  that  day  in  1940.  the  Soviet  Union 
offered  ultimatums  to  each  of  these 
three  countries,  which  resulted  in  an- 
nexation and  occupation  by  the 
U.S.S.R. 

In  1941.  again  on  June  14,  the  Soviet 
Union  order  mass  deportations  of 
these  peace-loving  people  to  the 
U.S.S.R.,  many  of  them  going  to  Sibe- 
ria. Since  the  occupation,  the  Baltic 
people  have  been  subjugated  to  the 
tyranny  of  their  eastern  neighbor,  and 
have  had  to  relinquish  their  political 
and  cultural  freedoms. 

The  United  States  has  long  recog- 
nized the  independence  and  right  to 
self-determination  of  the  Baltic  repub- 
lics. Baltic  Freedom  Day  offers  us  the 
chance  to  reaffirm  our  strong  and  last- 
ing friendship  with  the  people  of  this 
region. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine 
and  as  cosponsor  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 386,  which  would  officially  des- 
ignate June  14  as  Baltic  Freedom  Day, 
I  look  to  the  day  when  these  countries 
can  again  enjoy  the  privilege  of  cultur- 
al and  ethic  independence.* 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  C^erk  read  the  Senate  Joint  res- 
olution, as  follows: 
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Whereas  the  t>eople  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics of  Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
cherished  the  principles  of  religious  and  po- 
litical freedom  and  independence:  and 

Whereas  the  Baltic  Republics  have  exist- 
ed as  independent,  sovereign  nations,  be- 
longing to  and  fully  recognized  by  the 
League  of  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  the  Baltic  Repub- 
lics have  individual  and  separate  cultures, 
national  traditions  and  languages,  distinctly 
foreign  to  those  of  Russia;  and 

Whereas  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics (U.S.S.R.)  in  1940  did  iUegmlly  seize 
and  occupy  the  Baltic  Republics  and  by 
force  incorporate  them  against  their  nation- 
al will  and  contrary  to  their  desire  for  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  into  the  U.SJ3.R.; 
and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  since  1940  has  sys- 
tematically removed  native  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  by  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  caused  great  masses  of  Ruasiaos 
to  relocate  in  the  Republics,  thus  threaten- 
ing the  Baltic  cultures  with  extinction:  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  imposed  upon 
the  captive  people  of  the  Baltic  Republics 
an  oppressive  political  system  which  has  de- 
stroyed every  vestige  of  democracy,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  religious  freedom;  and 

Whereas  the  people  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
and  Estonia  find  themselves  today  subjugat- 
ed by  the  U.S.S.R.,  locked  into  a  union  they 
deplore,  denied  basic  human  rights,  and  per- 
secuted for  daring  to  protest;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  stands  as  a 
champion  of  liberty,  dedicated  to  the  princi- 
ples of  democracy,  human  rights,  and  reli- 
gious freedom,  and  opposed  to  oppression; 
and 

Whereas  the  United  States,  as  a  member 
of  the  United  Nations,  has  repeatedly  voted 
with  a  majority  of  that  international  body 
to  uphold  the  right  of  other  countries  of  the 
world  to  determine  their  fates  and  be  free  of 
foreign  domination;  and 

Whereas  the  U.S.S.R.  has  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  return  to  the  people  of  the  Baltic 
States  the  right  to  exist  as  independent  re- 
publics separate  and  apart  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  or  permit  a  return  of  personal,  po- 
litical, and  religious  freedoms;  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  recognizes  the  continu- 
ing desire  and  the  right  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom 
and  independence  from  the  domination  of 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  deplores  the  refusal  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  to  recognize  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Baltic  Republics  and  to  yield  to  their  right- 
ful demands  for  independence  from  foreign 
domination  and  oppression  and  that  the 
fourteenth  day  of  June  1982,  the  anniversa- 
ry of  the  mass  deportation  of  Baltic  peoples 
from  their  homelands  in  1941.  be  designated 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day"  as  a  symbol  of  the 
solidarity  of  the  American  people  with  the 
aspirations  of  the  captive  Baltic  people  and 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  be 
authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation for  the  observance  of  Baltic  Free- 
dom Day  with  appropriate  ceremonies  and 
activities. 

The  Senate  joint  resolution  was  or- 
dered to  be  read  a  third  time,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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COPYRIGHT  MANUFACTURING 
CLAUSE  EXTENSION  ACT 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  6198)  to  amend  the  man- 
ufacturing clause  of  the  copsrright  law. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

HJl.  6198 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerlea  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 601(a)  of  chapter  6  of  Utle  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•1986". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kastehmkixk)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Sawyer)  will  lie  recog- 
niwd  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Ka8T«wmeier). 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  bring 
to  the  House  today  a  bill  which  has 
the  unanimous  supi>ort  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  and  has  won 
the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  under  a  sequential 
referral.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  there  is 
a  broad  consensus  of  opinion  that  this 
legislation  should  move  forward 
promptly.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
their  committees  in  supporting  this 
bllL 

The  sole  purpose  of  H.R.  6198  is  to 
extend  for  4  years  the  provisions  of 
section  601  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  which  are  the  manufacturing  re- 
quirements of  the  copyright  law. 
Present  law  provides  that  these  manu- 
facturing requirements  shall  expire  on 
July  1.  1982,  Just  17  days  from  today. 
The  requirements  as  they  exist  in 
present  law  generally  provide  that 
nondramatic  literary*  works,  chiefly 
books  and  periodicals,  written  in  Eng- 
lish by  Americans  and  domlcilaries  of 
the  United  States  must  be  printed  and 
bound  in  the  United  States  or  Canada 
if  they  are  to  enjoy  complete  copy- 
right protection  in  this  country. 

Since  1981  there  has  been  a  manu- 
facturing clause  in  the  U.S.  copyright 
law.  Its  scope  has  been  reduced  on  sev- 
eral occasions,  the  most  recent  occur- 
ring in  1976  when  it  was  limited  to  its 
present  form  and  assigned  a  termina- 
tion date.  Proponents  of  the  manufac- 
turing clause  believe  that  it  contrib- 
utes siimilicantly  to  a  healthy  domes- 
tic printing  and  book  manufacturing 
industry;  its  opponents  believe  it  is  an 
anachronism  whose  arguable  past  util- 
ity has  disappeared  and  that  it  is  now 
a  form  of  government  interference  in 
the  marketplace  which  is  both  a  hin- 
drance to  the  freedom  of  choice  of 
some  American  authors  without  being 
particularly   helpful   to   its   intended 
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divided  on  the  economic  impact  of 
elimlnation|of  the  clause,  but  the  com- 
mittee, reobgnizing  the  serious  eco- 
nomic dowatum  which  the  Nation  is 
suffering  and  the  real  possibility  that 
the  expiration  of  the  manufacturing 
clause  could  mean  the  loss  of  valuable 
American  Jobs  and  business  in  the 
printing  industry,  has  approved  H.R. 
6198  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  wlU  extend  for 
4  years  th^  existing  requirements  of 
the  copyright  law  so  as  to  provide  con- 
tinued protection  for  American  jobs 
while  giving  Congress  and  the  execu- 
tive branchjample  time  to  develop  and 
promulgate!  a  more  appropriate  mech- 
anism to  iniure  fairness  in  the  interna- 
tional book  markeplace.  With  this  goal 
in  mind,  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary welcomes  the  interest  and  exper- 
tise of  the<  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  in  tihe  trade  issues  associated 
with  manijfacturlng  requirements  of 
the  copyright  law.  We  thank  them  for 
their  spee^  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation and  encourage  their  active 
participation  in  the  permanent  resolu- 
tion of  this  issue. 

Mr.  SAWhTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  typical,  almost 
classical  nAntariff  trade  barrier  that 
the  Department  of  Labor  estimates 
protects  anywhere  from  78,000  to 
172.000  Jobs  in  the  United  States  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry. 
They  estimate  that  a  repeal  of  it 
would  result  in  a  loss  of  between 
170,000  ani  362,000  jobs  in  the  total 
economy,  vvhich  is  just  what  we  do  not 
need  at  thej  present  time. 

To  show  ithe  potentials  of  this,  par- 
ticularly in:  the  Pacific  basin,  including 
Hong  Kong  and  Singapore,  in  Singa- 
pore publi^ing  or  book  publishing  is 
one  of  its  Industries  and  about  4.6  of 
the  cost  is  represented  by  the  cost  of 
labor,  whereas  in  the  United  States  it 
is  16.7  percent.  Obviously,  with  those 
wages  ratei,  which  are  about  a  quarter 
of  ours,  we  would  find  it  not  possible 
to  compete.  It  is  estimated  that  it 
might  cost  as  high  as  40  percent  of  the 
printing  Jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Another  example  of  what  happens' is 
that  Australia  in  about  the  mid-1960's 
repealed  ai  similar  provision  of  their 
law.  and  they  currently  have  to  subsi- 
dize their  printing  industry  and  their 
publishing  and  binding  industries  to 
the  tune  of  about  33-percent  subsidies 
to  keep  them  in  business  competing 
with  the  Pacific  basin  area.  Hong 
Kong,  Singapore,  and  similar  coun- 
tries. 

We  have  extended  the  phaseout  or 
termination  date  which  had  been 
scheduled  for  1982  for  4  years  to  1986. 
I  am  not  so  sure  I  am  in  total  agree- 
ment with  the  subcommittee  chairman 
that  we  ought  not  to  retain  this  where 
it  is,  as  opposed  to  moving  it  into  a 
trade  situf,tion.  This  is  a  device,  the 
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the   Japanese   use   exceedingly   effec- 
tively against  oiu-  products  of  all  dlf- 


and  they  are  still  able 


to  say.  "Look,   ve  have  no  tariffs  at 


lave  these  other  non- 
barriers. 

Mr.  McCLORTSr.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Surely.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCLORT  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  1 1  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6198,  a  bill  to  extend  the  manu- 
facturing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 
The  manufacturing  clause  is  sched- 
uled to  be  phased  out  on  July  1,  1982. 
as  a  result  of  ^n  amendment  to  the 
1976  revision  otf  the  Copyright  Act. 
H.R.  6198  which  has  been  favorably 
reported  by  botih  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee and  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, represei^ts  a  bipartisan  effort, 
that  would  extend  the  clause  for  4 
years.  untU  July  1.  1986. 

In  testimony  before  the  courts  sub- 
committee proponents  of  the  clause 
made  a  strong  case  that  business  en- 
Joyed  by  Ame^can  firms  would  go 
abroad  where  wages  were  considerably 
lower  than  in  the  United  States  and 
modem  technology  was  available  if 
the  manufacturing  clause  were  al- 
lowed to  expire.  In  support  of  this  con- 
tention several  witnesses  cited  a  recent 
U.S.  Labor  Department  study  that 
concluded  that  anywhere  from  170.000 
to  367.000  job  opportunities  could  be 
lost  in  the  printing  and  related  indus- 
tries if  the  manufacturing  clause  were 
allowed  to  expk-e  on  July  1.  1982,  as 
scheduled.  While  the  extension  of  the 
clause  is  not  without  some  controver- 
sy, I  think  we  as  a  Congress  would  be 
hard  put  to  J^tify  eliminating  the 
clause  at  this  time,  given  the  belea- 
guered   economic    circumstances    we 


find 


ourselves    confronted 


currently 
with. 

A  4-year  extension,  as  proposed  in 
provide  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  ample  time 
in  which  to  e^qslore  possible  alterna- 
tives to  the  matiufacturing  clause  that 
may  satisfy  paHies  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue.  H.R.  6198  is  a  reasonable 
bill  and  I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr..  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  5  minutes!  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  O^ons). 

Mr.  OIBBOI^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  first 
want  to  thanH  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.'  Kastznmeier)  and  the 
members  of  th^  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary for  their  consideration  of  the 
Ways  and  Meins  Committee  interest 
in  this  legislate  tn. 

Let  me  say  ut  the  outset  that  the 
sui  ports  the  passage  of 
this  bill.  We  vl(  !w  it  as  an  interim  step 
pending  the  time  when  we  would  take 
effective  actioni  on  this  subject. 
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This  is  normally  not  the  kind  of  bill 
I  would  like  to  support,  but  under  the 
referral  procedure,  we  simply  did  not 
have  enough  time  to  adequately  digest 
all  the  Information  that  should  have 
been  available  but  has  not  been  ade- 
quately available  to  us  for  our  consid- 
eration. That  is  no  reflection  at  all 
upon  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
They  have  t>een  trjring  to  pass  us  this 
ball  for  4  years,  and  we  Just  did  not  see 
the  lateral  pass  imtil  too  late. 

I  can  assure  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  that  we  intend  to  look  at  this 
very  vigorously,  and  we  have  already 
instituted  a  study  with  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission  on  the 
Impact  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  limited 
caveat.  I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
realize  that  my  good  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frxnzel) 
will  take  a  more  vigorous  stand  against 
this  type  of  legislation  than  I  do  at 
this  time,  but  I  want  to  assure  him 
and  the  others  who  are  listening  and 
reading  this  Record  that  we  will  vigor- 
ously move  forward  in  this  area  to 
make  sure  that  not  only  our  copyright 
laws  are  respected  by  other  nations 
but  to  make  sure  that  we  maintain  a 
free  and  fair  stance  toward  this  type 
of  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
6198,  which  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  has  ordered  favorably  re- 
ported. This  is  a  biU  to  extend  until 
1986  the  so-called  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law.  It  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  us  after  being 
favorably  reported  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  manufacturing  clause  prevents 
the  importation  from  all  countries 
except  Canada  of  certain  copyrighted 
materials  such  as  English  language 
books,  periodicals,  and  newspapers, 
thus  requiring  that  such  materials  be 
printed  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  in  order  to  receive  full  copy- 
right protection.  It  has  been  a  part  of 
our  copyright  law  since  1891.  although 
it  has  been  substantially  diluted  over 
the  years.  The  clause  does  not  further 
any  poUcy  of  copyright  law;  its  sole 
purpose  is  to  afford  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  domestic  printing  indus- 
try. Therefore,  it  is  very  much  like  a 
number  of  trade  restrictions  normally 
imder  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

My  colleagues  are  aware  that  I  do 
not  normally  support  outright  nontar- 
Iff  barriers  of  this  tjrpe.  I  believe  there 
is  merit  to  our  trading  partners'  com- 
plaints about  this  law.  and  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  blanket  protection  for  selec- 
tive industries.  However,  in  these 
unique  circumstances.  I  am  willing  to 
support  a  4-year  extension  for  several 
reasons:  First,  this  is  an  industry 
which  has  grown  up  with  this  protec- 
tion; second,  there  has  been  no  reli- 
able economic  study  of  the  impact  of 
terminating    such    protection:    third. 


Congress  has  not  given  any  serious 
thought  to  how  we  might  facilitate 
the  industry's  adjustment  to  import 
competition;  and  fourth,  the  general 
state  of  the  economy— with  unemploy- 
ment at  nearly  10  percent— makes  it 
very  difficult  to  eliminate  the  clause 
entirely. 

The  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means 
has  had  very  little  time  to  analyze  this 
issue  in  terms  of  our  overall  trade 
policy.  The  committee  only  had  refer- 
ral of  the  bill  for  3  weeks  and  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  closely  exam- 
ine the  operation  of  the  clause.  A  lim- 
ited extension  will  enable  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Trade  to  look  at  this  matter 
more  thoroughly  and  explore  possible 
options  to  achieve  greater  equity  in 
the  international  trade  of  printed  ma- 
terials. We  have  requested  a  study  by 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
to  determine  the  true  impact  of  termi- 
nating the  manufacturing  clause  on 
U.S.  producers  and  workers.  Once  that 
study  is  completed,  I  hope  we  can 
work  to  achieve  a  reduction  in  protec- 
tion for  this  industry. 

If  this  bill  introduced  a  new  form  of 
protection  for  the  printing  industry.  I 
would  vigorously  oppose  it.  However, 
for  the  reasons  stated  above,  I  am  will- 
ing to  support  a  limited  extension.  I 
hope  that  by  1986  we  can  resolve  this 
issue  permanently. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  (Mr.  Gibbons)  on  his 
statement,  but  I  want  to  assure  him 
that  it  is  not  a  question  of  passing  a 
lateral  pass  to  him  either  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  or  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  The  leadtime  on 
this  was  6  years,  1976  to  1982.  and  we 
suggested  in  our  report  that  if  the 
printing  trades  or  the  printing  indus- 
try felt  they  could  not  Uve  with  the 
expiration  of  the  manufacturing 
clause,  their  recourse  was  the  trade 
laws  of  the  United  States.  The  failure 
is  not  a  failure  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  nor  is  it  a  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee failure.  It  is  a  failure  on  the 
part  of  the  principals  involved  who  did 
not  at  a  more  timely  point  pursue 
their  case  and  pursue  it  in  the  right 
legislative  forum  to  seek  a  preferable 
solution. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wiU 
take  steps  not  to  let  that  failure  occur 
again,  and  we  will  vigorously  move  for- 
ward on  it.  It  seems  to  me  in  effect 
that  the  copyright  laws  as  we  have 
them  now  or  the  nuuiuf  acturlng  clause 
of  the  copyright  holders  in  this  coun- 
tTT,  it  puts  an  undue  burden  on  them 
and  makes  them  imcompetitive  in 
other  countries. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  that  concludes  what  I 
have  to  say  on  this  subject. 
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Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mica).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Frehzkl)  . 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  oppose  the  bill.  H.R.  6198, 
which  would  extend  through  July  1. 
1986  the  protectionist  provision  in  our 
copyright  law  prohibiting  the  importa- 
tion of  a  particular  class  of  literary 
material  unless  substantially  printed 
in  the  United  States  or  in  Canada. 

None  of  the  other  speakers  have 
noted  it  for  the  Record,  so  I  will,  the 
fact  that  the  administration  also  op- 
poses this  bill. 

This  so-called  manufacturing  clause 
is  contrary  to  this  country's  obliga- 
tions under  the  General  Agreement  on 
Tariffs  and  Trade,  known  as  GATT.  It 
discriminates  against  a  particular  class 
of  copyright  holders,  and  it  does  not 
do  much  to  protect  Jobs  or  enhance 
the  competitive  position  of  the  print- 
ing or  publishing  industries. 

The  United  States  is  the  only  major 
book  publishing  country  in  the  world 
that  restricts  its  book  trade  through 
manufacturing  requirements  and 
copjolght  laws.  The  statute  applies 
only  to  copyrighted  nondramatic,  liter- 
ary materials  published  in  English  by 
authors  living  in  the  United  States,  so 
it  does  not  apply  to  works  of  art.  musi- 
cal compositions,  dramatic  works, 
sound  recordings  or  motion  pictures. 
Therefore,  it  discriminates  against  a 
particular  tjrpe  of  artist,  the  author  aU 
by  himself  or  herself,  the  only  class  of 
persons  who  have  to  bow  to  this  manu- 
facturing clause. 
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It  denies  them  the  copyright  protec- 
tion if  they  participate  in  the  mtema- 
tional  market  Just  as  musicians  and 
cinema  artists  and  plajrwrltes  can  do. 

There  is  absolutely  no  reason  for 
this  particular  kind  of  discrimination. 
The  origins  are  lost  in  history  and  no 
longer  have  any  meaning  to  us. 

At  a  time  when  there  is  so  much  talk 
about  unfair  trade  practices  of  other 
countries  and  when  American  sectors, 
pressed  by  the  recession,  are  scream- 
ing for  a  level  playing  field  or  fair 
practices,  we  ourselves  find  that  we 
are  reinstating  a  needless,  unfair  prac- 
tice of  our  own. 

This  bill  in  fact  keeps  our  hands 
dirty  in  the  international  forum  where 
we  are  trying  to  clean  up  the  hands  of 
others.  It  makes  it  much  more  diffi- 
cult for  our  negotiators  to  say  give  us 
a  fair  shake  in  our  country. 
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In  this  instance  we  are  the  ones  who 
take  too  lightly  our  obligations  under 
those  trading  rules. 

This  clause  violates  OATT  in  two 
particulars.  First  of  all  it  is  contrary  to 
the  principle  of  national  treatment 
whereby  countries  agree  to  provide  im- 
porters no  less  favorable  treatment 
than  domestic  producers. 

Second,  it  violates  the  most-favored- 
nation  principle  by  providing  Canada 
and  no  other  trading  partner  an  ex- 
emption from  the  manufacturing  re- 
quirement. 

I  am  told  this  originated  when  it  was 
thought  that  Canada  would  partici- 
pate in  the  Florence  Conventions  so 
we  exempted  from  the  manufacturing 
clause  the  nation  of  Canada,  oiu- 
neighbor  to  the  north. 

But,  instead,  all  the  other  countries 
who  signed  the  Florence  Convention 
are  maltreated  by  this  manufacturing 
clause,  and  Canada,  the  nation  who 
did  not,  is  granted  an  exemption  under 
it,  a  very  strange  way  for  it  to  operate 
in  international  relations. 

Our  trading  partners  have  repeated- 
ly raised  the  GATT  illegality  of  the 
manufacturing  clause.  The  United 
States  has  stated  just  as  repeatedly 
that  the  clause  was  not  an  appropriate 
topic  for  negotiations  because  it  was 
going  to  expire  this  year. 

During  the  MTN  negotiations  con- 
cluded in  1979  we  simply  said  that  it  is 
going  to  expire  anyway,  we  cannot  ne- 
gotiate it  away. 

I  do  not  think  our  trading  partners 
are  going  to  accept  another  4-year  ex- 
tension without  a  formal  challenge 
that  will  lead  to  retaliations  against 
U.S.  exports. 

That  makes  this  bill  a  real  mistake. 

It  has  been  argued  that  the  industry 
needs  protection;  jobs  would  be  lost  if 
the  clause  were  allowed  to  expire. 
There  is  no  basis  for  such  conclusion. 

The  Department  of  Labor,  in  its  tes- 
timony, simply  took  the  worst  case 
projections  that  the  industry  gave  it. 
The  printing  and  publishing  industry 
is  a  healthy  and  vibrant  one.  It  encom- 
passes a  broader  range  of  activity  than 
that  covered  by  the  narrow  scope  of 
the  manufacturing  clause. 

According  to  studies  by  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  the  testi- 
mony of  the  U.S.  Copyright  Office, 
growth  in  exports  and  domestic 
demand  are  expected  to  offset  any  dis- 
location that  might  occur  through  im- 
ports. 

This  manufacturing  clause  is  the 
last  vestige  of  a  statute  enacted  in 
1891.  When  it  was  extended  in  this 
narrow  form  in  1976  Congress  clearly 
recognized  the  Justification  for  the 
provision  no  longer  existed.  But  we 
wanted  to  give  industry  and  labor  a 
fair  warning  that  they  would  be  ex- 
pected to  compete  without  unfair  pro- 
tectionism. 

They  have  not  apparently  taken  ad- 
vantage of  that  warning  and  have 
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come  back  Baying  they  need  the  extra 
protection. 

In  my  Judgment  the  printing  indus- 
try can  now  compete  responsibly  with 
others. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  Judiciary 
Committee  presented  the  1976  exten- 
sion to  us  it  said  in  its  committee 
report,  and  I  quote:  "After  carefully 
weighing  the  argiunents  the  commit- 
tee concludes  there  is  no  justification 
on  principle  for  a  manuftu;turing  re- 
quirement in  the  copyright  statute," 
and  "althMigh  there  may  have  been 
some  economic  Justification  for  it  at 
one  time  that  Justification  no  longer 
exists."       J 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  is  more 
true  in  19^  than  it  was  in  1976.  It  is 
time  for  industry  to  keep  its  responsi- 
bility and  |t  is  time  for  Congress  to 
honor  this  country's  commitments  to 
international  trading  disciplines. 

I  am  dQlighted  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Trade  Subcommittee 
has  referred  this  committee  to  the 
ITC  for  stu  dy.  I  think  it  will  be  illumi- 
nating for  1 11  of  us. 

In  the  n  eantime  I  would  ask  this 
body  and  a|l  of  its  Members  to  support 
the  administration's  opposition  and  to 
vote  down  H.R.  6198. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Much  of  what  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  ^aid  is  correct.  I  trust  that 
our  action  lere  today  does  not  consti- 
tute a  reti  eat  from  principle  as  an- 
nounced inl  the  1976  report  the  gentle- 
man referred  to,  for  I  still  do  believe 
that  ultinately  the  manufacturing 
clause  has  no  place  in  the  copyright 
laws. 

I  would  :  luthermore  say  that  if  we 
believed  it  did  we  would  extend  it  in 
perpetuity.  We  are  not  doing  that. 

We  are  t«  king  notice  of  the  fact  that 
to  the  extent  that  jobs  are  affected 
that  in  res;>onse  to  the  reality  of  the 
moment,  ^e  recession  the  country 
faces,  mindful  that  there  may  be 
many  job  Opportunities  lost  by  virtue 
of  this  exiiiration,  we  are  temporizing 
and  extending  the  law.  But  I  do  hope, 
it  is  my  kitention  and  my  hope  as 
chairman  qf  the  sul>committee  dealing 
with  copyright,  that  some  other  solu- 
tion be  found  than  resort  to  the  manu- 
facturing dause  of  the  copyright  laws 
and  that  it  is  in  fact  allowed  to  expire 
4  years  heace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  the 
bUl. 

Mr.  FREiifZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemanlyield? 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  tqe  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta. 

Mr.  FR^ZEL.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentlemani  for  his  gracious  statement. 
I  feel  mucfi  better  about  the  bill  going 
forward  since  the  gentleman  has  ex- 
plained th  >  scrutiny  he  is  going  to  give 
it  in  the  f  i  ture. 


in  passing,  that 
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I  would  also  1  ke  to  mention,  simply 


the  prime  sponsor  of 


this  bill  is  our  departed  colleague,  the 
gentleman  fron^  Ohio,  Mr.  Ashbrook, 
who  took  a  verjr  important  step  when 
he  put  it  in  because  of  his  concern  for 
jobs  in  his  own  State  and  elsewhere. 

I  simply  wanted  that  noted  before 
we  moved  on  aikd  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  KASTEMMEIER.  I  thank  my 
colleague  for  hi4  comment. 

I  would  also  like  to  say,  if  I  may, 
there  are  those  "who  would  extend  the 
bill,  the  manufacturing  clause  without 
termination.  Bi|t  I  feel  that  the  ad- 
ministration's position,  as  reflected  to 
us,  perhaps  ougnt  to  be  understood. 

I  quote  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  in  their  testimony  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee: 

The  administration  proposes  a  compro- 
mise that  would  extend  the  manufacturing 
clause  but  would  jdelegate  to  the  executive 
branch  the  autl|ority  to  terminate  the 
clause  upon  a  determination  that  It  is  in  the 
national  economic  interest  to  do  so. 

Of  course,  tht  Judiciary  Committee 
is  in  no  positioi^  to  write  such  a  condi- 
tional extensioii  Our  extension  had  to 
that  it  does  represent 
ad  to  be  uncondition- 


l>e,  to  the  exten| 
a  compromise, 
al. 

It  is  an  exte: 
Mr.  Speaker, 
can  at  least,  ii 


ion,  a  temporary  one, 
d  I  trust  the  House 
considering  the  eco- 
nomic condition^  of  the  country  today, 
go  along  with  that  extension. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SAWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

I  Just  want  tojcomment  that  the  fact 
in  1976  the  Judiciary  Conunittee  voted 
to  extend  only  until  1982  and  then 
have  it  expire  ihdicates,  one,  that  any 
committee,  even  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, might  make  a  mistake. 

But  it  is  also  to  be  noted  that  at  the 
same  time  the  either  body  considered  it 
and  renewed  the  clause  and  on  a  vote 
of  87  to  0.  It  was  merely  the  phaseout 
that  was  grantied  only  in  conference 
by  the  conferties.  So  it  was  by  no 
means  a  unanin  lous  bicameral  decision 
at  that  time. 

There  was  a  very  strong  difference 
and  it  came  out  of  conference  as  op- 
posed to  the  product  directly  of  both 
Houses. 

•  Mr.  ROSTEIfKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  support  £  .R.  6198,  which  would 
extend  for  4  ye  trs  the  domestic  manu- 
facturing requirements  of  the  copy- 
right law.  Thdre  have  been  several 
studies  indicating  that  failure  to 
extend  the  cUuse  will  result  in  in- 
creased unempl  oyment  in  the  printing 
trade.  At  a  time  when  unemployment 
is  already  miacceptably  high,  we 
cannot  afford  to  remove  altogether 
the  protection  this  clause  affords.  I 
recognize  that  I  we  must  work  toward 
the  reduction  Of  trade  barriers,  and  I 
am  hopeful  that  by  1986  we  will  be 
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able  to  replace  the  clause  with  some 
other  form  of  gradual  adjustment  to 
unfettered  trade. 

However,  given  the  present  economic 
climate,  I  do  not  believe  it  is  fair  to 
burden  American  workers  with  the 
consequences  of  altering  this  long- 
standing policy  of  limiting  copyrighted 
imports.  The  manufacturing  clause 
has  existed  since  1891.  It  is  not  a  new 
restriction.  The  time  to  relax  this  re- 
striction is  when  our  economy  is 
healthy  and  world  trade  is  growing, 
rather  than  in  the  midst  of  a  terrible 
recesssion  when  most  of  our  trading 
partners  are  themselves  increasing 
trade  restrictions. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  for  their  dili- 
gent efforts  on  this  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  KASTENMEIER).  who  workcd  so 
hard  with  his  colleagues  to  achieve  an 
acceptable  compromise  on  this  very 
difficult  matter.  The  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  will  continue  to  work 
together  with  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  permanently  resolving 
this  issue.* 

•  Mr.  RAILSBACK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6198.  a  bill 
which  would  extend  the  manufactur- 
ing clause  of  the  Copyright  Act  for  4 
years.  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  and  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  their  work  in  favorably  re- 
porting H.R.  6198.  By  the  same  token 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
former,  distinguished  colleague.  John 
Ashbrook,  who  was  the  first  to  begin 
working  for  the  indefinite  extension  of 
the  manufacturing  clause  when  he  in- 
troduced H.R.  3940,  which  had  the 
support  of  over  100  cosponsors. 

The  manufacturing  clause  which  has 
been  part  of  the  Copyright  Act  since 
1891.  currently  provides  that  a  book 
which  is  preponderantly  of 
nondramatic  literary  material  and 
written  by  an  American  author  domi- 
ciled in  the  United  States,  must  be 
printed  in  the  United  States  or 
Canada  to  l)e  entitled  to  full  and  un- 
qualified copyright  protection  in  the 
United  States. 

During  the  subcommittee's  3  days  of 
hearings  on  this  issue,  the  case  for  ex- 
tending the  manufacturing  clause  was 
well  documented.  I  believe  one  of  the 
primary  concerns  many  of  the  mem- 
bers, including  myself,  have  with  al- 
lowing the  clause  to  expire  as  sched- 
uled on  July  1.  1982.  is  the  significant 
number  of  Jobs  for  UJ5.  workers  that 
could  be  lost  without  any  reciprocal 
gain  to  the  U.S.  economy.  A  recent 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor  study  con- 
cluded that  phaseout  of  the  clause 
could  result  in  the  loss  of  Job  opportu- 
nities in  the  printing  industry  alone  in 
the  range  of  78.000  to  172.000  with  a 
total  loss  of  Job  opportimities  to  the 
entire  U.S.  economy  in  the  range  of 
170.000  to  367.000. 


In  considering  the  merits  of  whether 
or  not  to  extend  the  clause.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  the 
printing  industry  is  a  highly  labor  in- 
tensive industry,  probably  the  most 
highly  labor  intensive  of  any  major 
manufacturing  industry  in  the  United 
States.  As  a  result,  wage  differentials 
between  the  United  States  and  low 
wage  rate  countries  such  as  Hong 
Kong  and  Singapore  are  much  more 
destructive  to  printing  than  to  most 
other  manufacturing  industries.  A 
study  prepared  by  E.  Wayne  Nordberg. 
general  partner  of  Prescott.  Ball  & 
Turben,  for  the  Book  Manufacturers 
Institute,  concluded  that  30  percent  of 
the  U.S.  book  market  could  be  taken 
over  by  Asian  producers  if  the  manu- 
facturing clause  were  eliminated. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  job  loss 
and  devastating  impact  phaseout  of 
the  clause  would  have  on  the  U.S. 
printing  industry,  the  clause  is  also  im- 
portant in  that  it  is  one  of  the  few 
weapons  available  for  dealing  with 
many  of  the  U.S.  international  print- 
ing problems. 

I  do  believe  that  many  Members,  in- 
cluding myself  would  prefer  to  see  the 
manufacturing  clause  extended  indefi- 
nitely. However,  given  the  time  con- 
straints imposed  by  the  July  1,  1982, 
expiration  date,  coupled  with  the  res- 
ervations various  Members  and  inter- 
ested parties  have  with  extending  the 
clause.  H.R.  6198  represents  a  reasona- 
ble first  step  in  an  effort  to  preserve 
the  vitality  and  productivity  of  our 
Nation's  seventh  largest  industry  and 
its  employees.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  support  for  H.R.  6198.« 
•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
6198,  the  Manufacturing  Clause  Ex- 
tension. By  extending  the  current  pro- 
visions, we  are  demonstrating  Con- 
gress' commitment  to  a  healthy  do- 
mestic printing  industry. 

The  legislation  we  are  considering 
extends  the  provisions  enacted  in  1976 
for  another  4  years.  During  that  time, 
both  Congress  and  the  executive 
branch  will  have  adequate  opportunity 
to  decide  if  it  should  extend  further, 
modified,  or  repealed. 

After  consideration  by  both  the  Ju- 
diciary and  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tees, the  consensus  is  that  this  legisla- 
tion is  essential  to  protect  the  Jobs  in 
the  printing  and  publishing  industry 
as  well  as  those  in  paper  and  ink  pro- 
duction. 

If  this  provision  is  repealed  now,  the 
Department  of  Labor  estimates  that 
up  to  367,000  American  jot>s  in  these 
industries  will  be  lost— clearly,  a  situa- 
tion no  one  wants. 

In  theory,  free  trade  is  a  laudable 
goal.  However,  I  caution  my  colleagues 
that  free  trade  must  also  be  fair  trade. 
The  bill  before  us  embodies  that  prin- 
ciple. 

I  urge  its  adoption.* 


•  Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
all  recognize  the  debilitating  effect 
that  unemployment  has  upon  the 
economy  and  the  lives  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  At  this  time  I  would  like  to 
express  the  importance  of  H.R.  6198, 
the  domestic  manufacturing  clause  of 
the  copyright  law  extension.  Passage 
of  the  extension  until  July  1,  1986.  will 
serve  to  save  American  Jobs  and  help 
restore  health  to  our  weakened  econo- 
my. 

Those  opposed  to  the  extension  try 
to  Justify  their  argiunents  with  accusa- 
tions that  the  manufacturing  clause  is 
a  barrier  to  free  trade.  I  am  unable  to 
assume  that  American  authors  would 
continue  to  have  their  works  printed 
in  the  United  States  should  the  manu- 
facturing clause  expire  on  July  1. 1986. 

A  preliminary  Department  of  Labor 
report  indicates  that  between  172.000 
and  360,000  printing  Jobs  could  be  lost 
should  the  manufacturing  clause  be 
stricken  from  U.S.  law.  Additionally, 
estimates  show  that  printing  interests 
in  Japan  and  the  Far  East  would 
engulf  40  percent  of  U.S.  interests 
should  the  manufacturing  clause 
lapse. 

Last  year.  I  cosponsored  H.R.  3940. 
which  sought  an  indefinite  extension. 
Although  I  maintain  my  support  for 
this  extension.  I  feel  H.R.  6198  is  a 
first  step. 

It  ought  to  be  evident,  then,  that 
during  this  period  of  serious  economic 
downturn  and  widespread  unemploy- 
ment, it  would  be  unfair  to  terminate 
the  manufacturing  clause  extension 
without  first  analyzing  the  overall 
impact  on  the  U.S.  economy.  H.R.  6198 
will  allow  for  this  necessary  analysis 
and  see  that  printing  Jobs  are  kept  in 
America.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasteniceier)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6198. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5,  rule 
I,  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


MONONGAHELA  FOREST.  W.VA.. 
WILDERNESS  DESIGNATION 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  5161)  to  designate  cer- 
tain lands  in  the  Monongahela  Nation- 
al Forest,  W.Va.,  as  wilderness;  and  to 
designate  management  of  certain 
lands  for  uses  other  than  wilderness, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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H.R.  5161 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejmtentativet   of  the    United   State*   of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

DUIONATIOR  or  WILDOWKSS  AREAS 

Sacnoit  1.  In  furthenuKe  of  the  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act.  the  f  ollowinc  lands 
are  hereby  designated  as  wilderness,  and 
therefore,  as  comi>onents  of  the  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System— 

(1)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
approximately  thirty-five  thousand  six  hun- 
dred acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map 
entitled  "Cranberry  Wilderness— Proposed", 
dated  May  1982,  and  which  shall  be  known 
as  the  Cranberry  Wilderness:  Provided, 
That  for  purposes  of  the  Act  of  July  14. 
IMS  (69  Stat.  322)  as  amended,  the  Cranber- 
ry Wilderness  may  be  reclassified  only  by 
Act  of  Congress  enacted  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act: 

(2)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest,  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Laurel  Pork  North  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  November  1981.  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Laurel  Fork  North 
Wilderness;  and 

(3)  certain  lands  in  the  Monongahela  Na- 
tional Forest.  West  Virginia,  which  comprise 
approximately  six  thousand  one  hundred 
acres,  as  generally  depicted  on  a  map  enti- 
tled "Laurel  Fork  South  Wilderness— Pro- 
posed", dated  November  1981,  and  which 
shall  be  known  as  the  Laurel  Fork  South 
Wilderness. 

MAPS  AlfD  DESCRIPnOHS 

Szc.  2.  As  soon  as  practicable  after  the 
provisions  of  this  Act  take  effect,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  shall  file  maps  and  legal 
descriptions  of  each  wilderness  area  desig- 
nated by  this  Act  with  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources  and  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  and  each  such  map  and  legal  de- 
scription shall  have  the  same  force  and 
effect  as  if  included  in  this  Act:  Provided, 
hovxver.  That  correction  of  clerical  and  ty- 
pographical errors  in  such  legal  descriptions 
and  maps  may  be  made.  Each  such  map  and 
legal  description  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  office  of 
the  Chief.  United  States  Forest  Service,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

ADMIHISTRATIOH  OP  WILODUfSSS 

Sbc.  3.  Subject  to  valid  existing  rights, 
each  wilderness  area  designated  by  this  Act 
shall  be  administered  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  the  WUdemess  Act  governing  areas 
designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness:  Pro- 
vided, That  any  reference  in  such  provisions 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wilderness  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  reference  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  relevant  provision  of  this 
Act. 

EXCRAMOI 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  in  this  Act  referred  to  as  'the 
Seeretary"),  in  consultation  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  is  authorized  to  acquire 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act— 

(1)  all  nonfederally  owned  coal  deposits 
and  other  mineral  interests  and  rights 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  (Cranberry  Wil- 
derness; and 


(2)  coal  deiiosits  and  mineral  interests  and 
rights  outside  the  boundaries  of  the  Oan- 
berry  Wilderness  which  are— 

(A)  contigupus  to  the  deposits,  mineral  in- 
terests, and  Sights  referred  to  in  paragraph 
( 1 )  and  owne4  by  the  person  or  entity  which 
owns  the  deposits,  interests,  and  rights  re- 
ferred to  in  paragraph  ( 1 );  or 

(B)  econon^cally  accessible  only  through 
the  exercise  pt  rights  held  within  the  wfl- 
demess,  i 

Such  acqui^tion  shall  be  carried  out 
through  the  exchange  of  federally  owned 
coal  deposits'  or  other  mineral  Interests  or 
rights  which,  after  such  exchange,  will  be 
freely  alienaUle.  recoverable,  and  removable. 

(b)  For  pufposes  of  carrying  out  the  ex- 
change requked  under  subsection  (a),  not 
later  than  three  months  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary 
shall  Initiate  negotiations  with  the  owner  or 
owners  of  coal  deposits  or  other  mineral  in- 
terests and  rights  within  the  Cranberry  Wil- 
derness (hereinafter  in  this  Act  be  referred 
to  as  "the  ow|ier"). 

(c)(1)  The  negotiations  between  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  owner  shsdl  include  the  mutual 
identification  for  possible  exchange  at  least 
one.  but  no  imore  than  four,  sites  having 
federally  owiied  coal  deposits  or  other  min- 
eral interest^!  and  rights.  Such  identification 
shall  be  completed  within  six  months  after 
the  date  of  tfte  enactment  of  this  Act.  If  the 
Secretary  anb  the  owner  fail  to  mutually 
identify  such  a  site  or  sites  within  the  six- 
month  period,  the  Secretary  and  the  owner 
may  each  identify  not  more  than  four  sites 
for  possible  exchange  and  submit  such  sites 
for  arbitration  pursuant  to  subsection  (d). 

(2)  Followlhg  identification  of  sites  under 
paragraph  (L).  the  Secretary  shall  conduct 
such  coal  or  mineral  evaluations— 

(A)  with  retpect  to  such  sites,  and 

(B)  with  respect  to  the  coal  or  other  min- 
eral interestSf  or  rights  within  the  Oanberry 
Wilderness    i 

as  may  be  (necessary  to  determine  fair 
market  valu^.  The  Secretary  may  contract 
with  the  owner  to  conduct  such  evaluations 
and  may  co|npensate  the  owner  therefor 
through  paytnent  of  money  or  the  subse- 
quent exchange  under  this  section.  Such 
evaluations  Shall  be  completed  within  one 
year  after  the  identification  of  the  site  or 
sites  concerned.  Where  the  Secretary  con- 
ducts such  evaluations,  he  shall  provide  the 
owner  with  ill  data  available  to  the  Secre- 
tary as  a  reault  of  the  evaluations.  If  the 
Secretary  and  the  owner  fail  to  agree  on 
any  such  evaluation  within  one  year  after 
liie  identification  of  the  site  concerned,  the 
Secretary  and  the  owner  shall  each  submit  a 
proposed  evaluation  for  arbitration  under 
subsection  (d). 

(3)  Upon  completion  of  the  evaluation, 
the  owner  shall  designate  one  or  more  of 
the  evaluated  sites  for  exchange,  and  the 
Secretary  and  the  owner  shall  then  seek 
agreement  to  consumate  such  exchange 
within  three  years  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

(4)  The  fair  market  value  of  the  coal  or 
other  mineril  interests  or  right  exchanged 
under  this  section  shall  be  substantially 
equal  (taking  into  account  any  compensa- 
tion due  the  owner  for  evaluation  costs 
under  paragraph  (2);  or,  if  they  are  not  of 
equal  value,  the  values  may  be  equalized  by 
the  payment  of  money  to  the  Secretary  or 
the  owner  s#  long  as  the  payment  does  not 
exceed  10  per  centum  of  the  value  of  the 
leases  to  l>e  issued  by  the  Secretary.  The 
Secretary  shall  try  to  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  payment  of  money  to  a  small  an  amoimt 
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as  possible.  Fair  market  value  of  any  inter- 
est shall  be  deterrilned  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  on  the  assumption  that  all  coal  or  other 
minerals  to  which  puch  interest  pertains  are 
legally  recoverable'  and  removable. 

(d)(1)  If  the  Secretary  and  the  owner  fall 
to  agree,  within  the  time  periods  specified  in 
sulisection  (c),  on-{ 

(A)  the  identification  of  a  site  or  sites 
under  paragraph  (})  of  subsection  (c); 

(B)  the  evaluatitin  under  subsection  (c)(2) 
of  the  coal  or  onier  mineral  interests  or 
rights  at  any  such  site;  or 

(C)  any  other  aspect  of  the  exchange 

the  issue  shall  be  submitted  to  binding  arbi- 
tration to  ensure  an  appropriate  exchange 
under  this  section.  The  Secretary  and  owner 
may  mutually  agree  to  extend  any  of  the 
time  limitations  s4t  forth  in  subsection  (a), 
(b),  or  (c)  of  this  section. 

(2)  The  arbitration  shall  be  conducted  by 
an  arbitration  (xtard  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  Amencan  Arbitration  Associa- 
tion. Each  member  of  the  arbitration  board 
shall  be  selected  under  the  procedures  of 
the  American  ^bitration  Association, 
except  that  such  board  shall  consist  of  not 
less  than  three  arbitrators,  unless  the  Secre- 
tary and  the  owaer  mutually  agree  to  a 
lesser  number. 

(3)  The  decision!  of  the  arbitration  board 
shall  be  binding  on  the  owner  and  the  Sec- 
retary and  shall  n^t  be  reviewable.  The  ex- 
change proposed  by  the  board  shall  l>e  car- 
ried out  by  the  owner  and  Secretary  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  c|f  the  board.  If  either  the 
Secretary  or  the  ofcwier  fails  to  comply  with 
such  order,  the  other  party  may  apply  to 
the  District  Court! for  the  Southern  District 
of  West  Virginia  tp  enforce  such  order,  and 
the  court  may  make  such  rulings  and  issue 
such  orders  as  mky  \>e  necessary  for  such 
purposes.  j 

(e)  Effective  October  1,  1982,  there  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  establish  the 
value  of  the  nonfederally  owned  mineral  in- 
terests or  rights  lying  within  the  Cranberry 
Wilderness  area  a|id  to  establish  the  value 
of  federally  owi^ed  interests  to  be  ex- 
changed imder  the  authority  contained  in 
this  section.  Effective  October  1.  1982.  there 
are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
other  provisions  of  this  Act:  Provided,  That 
no  payment  shall  be  effective  except  to  the 
extent  or  in  such  amounts  as  are  provided  in 
advance  in  Appropriation  Acts. 

(f)  Exploration  activities,  including  core 
drilling  and  use  of  mechanized  ground 
equipment,  shall  be  allowed  in  the  Cranber- 
ry Wilderness  designated  by  this  Act  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  the  nonfederally 
owned  mineral  resources  therein,  under 
such  reasonable  stipulations  and  conditions 
as  may  be  imposed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. ; 

(g)  The  Secretary  and  the  United  SUtes 
Government  shall  deal  separately  and  inde- 
pendently with  ea(ch  owner  and  the  mineral 
interests  or  rights  of  each  such  owner  shall 
be  valued  separately  from  the  mineral  Inter- 
ests or  rights  of  aiy  other  owner. 

OTH^  PKOVISIORS 

Sec.  S.  (a)  The  dongress  finds  that— 

(1)  the  Departlnent  of  Agriculture  has 
completed  the  second  Roadless  Area  Review 
and  Evaluation  program  (RARE  II);  and 

(2)  the  Congress  has  made  its  own  review 
and  examination  of  National  Forest  System 
roadless  areas  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  of  the  envirc  mnental  impacts  associat- 
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ed    with    alternative    allocations    of    such 
areas. 

(b)  On  the  basis  of  such  review,  the  Con- 
gress hereby  determines  and  directs  that— 

(1)  without  passing  on  the  quesUon  of  the 
legal  and  factual  sufficiency  of  the  RARE  n 
final  environmental  statement  (dated  Janu- 
ary 1979)  with  respect  to  NaUonal  Ftorest 
System  lands  in  States  other  than  West  Vir- 
ginia, such  statement  shall  not  be  subject  to 
Judicial  review  with  respect  to  National 
Forest  System  lands  in  the  State  of  West 
Virginia; 

(2)  with  respect  to  the  National  Fy>rest 
System  lands  in  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia 
which  were  reviewed  by  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture  in  the  second  roadless  area 
review  and  evaluation  (RARE  II).  that 
review  and  evaluation  shall  be  deemed  for 
the  purposes  of  the  initial  land  management 
plans  required  for  such  lands  by  the  Forest 
and  Rangeland  Renewable  Resources  Plan- 
ning Act  of  1974  as  amended  by  the  Nation- 
al Forest  Management  Act  of  1976  to  be  an 
adequate  consideration  of  the  suitability  of 
such  lands  for  inclusion  in  the  National  WU- 
demess Preservation  System  and  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  shall  not  be  re- 
quired to  review  the  wilderness  option  prior 
to  the  revision  of  the  initial  plans  and  in  no 
case  prior  to  the  date  established  by  law  for 
completion  of  the  initial  planning  cycle; 

(3)  areas  in  the  SUte  of  West  Virginia  re- 
viewed in  such  final  environmental  state- 
ment and  not  designated  as  wUdemess  by 
this  Act  need  not  be  managed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  protecting  their  suitability  for  wil- 
derness designation  pending  revision  of  the 
initial  plans;  and 

(4)  unless  expressly  authorized  by  Con- 
gress the  Department  of  Agriculture  shall 
not  conduct  any  further  statewide  roadless 
area  review  and  evaluation  of  national 
forest  system  lands  in  the  SUte  of  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  purposes  of  determining  their 
suitabUity  for  inclusion  in  the  National  Wil- 
derness Preservation  System. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  Is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Ski- 
BERLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Pashayan)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberumg). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  strong  support 
of  H.R.  5161  which  designates  three 
new  wilderness  areas  in  the  State  of 
West  Virginia.  The  bill  is  very  similar 
to  legislation  (H.R.  7033)  which  unani- 
mously passed  the  House  in  the  last 
Congress. 

H.R.  5161  is  long  overdue  legislation 
to  implement  the  bulk  of  the  Forest 
Service's  RARE  II  proposals  for  the 
Stete  of  West  Virginia.  The  center- 
piece of  H.R.  5161  is  the  proposed 
35,600-acre  Cranberry  Wilderness.  The 
Cranberry  area  was  designated  as  a 
wilderness  study  area  by  Congress  in 
1975  and  has  been  proposed  for  wilder- 
ness by  many  West  Virginians  for  dec- 
ades. In  1979  the  Forest  Service  com- 
pleted the  required  wilderness  study 
and  recommended  wilderness  for  the 


area  contained  in  H.R.  5161.  I  have 
personally  visited  the  area,  and  can 
understand  why  the  Forest  Service 
and  so  many  West  Virginians  support 
such  a  designation. 

By  virtue  of  its  size,  scenic  beauty, 
watershed  and  wildlife  values,  and  rel- 
ative remoteness,  the  proposed  wilder- 
ness has  long  been  recognized  as  one 
of  the  outstanding  wild  areas  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  Ofparticular 
importance  are  the  wildlife  values. 
The  proposed  wilderness  is  within  the 
C^ranberry  Black  Bear  Sanctuary  and 
is  closed  to  all  bear  hunting  by  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  secure  breeding  area  for  an  esti- 
mated 100  bears.  Other  wUdlife  popu- 
lations include  an  estimated  900  deer, 
900  wild  turkeys,  1,800  grouse,  and 
possibly  cougar. 

In  addition  to  wildlife  values,  the 
proposed  wilderness  contains  more 
than  100  miles  of  hiking  trails,  is  ex- 
tremely popular  for  hunting  and  fish- 
ing, and  provides  significant  water 
flows  to  the  Cranberry  and  Williams 
Rivers.  Primitive  recreation  use  of  the 
area  is  increasing  rapidly  and  is  ex- 
pected to  double  by  the  year  2000.  The 
Highland  Scenic  Highway  forms  the 
eastern  boimdary  of  the  proposed  wil- 
derness and  offers  convenient  access 
for  those  seeking  a  wilderness  experi- 
ence. 

Unfortunately,  the  proposed  Cran- 
berry Wilderness  represents  a  typical 
pattern  of  national  forest  land  owner- 
ship prevalent  in  the  East,  in  which 
Federal  surface  ownership  is  underlain 
by  privately  held  mineral  interests. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  when 
the  Monongahela  and  other  eastern 
national  forest  lands  were  acquired  by 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century,  the  Government 
often  bought  only  the  land  surface.  In 
the  case  of  the  Cranberry,  plans  for 
two  underground  coal  mines  and  at- 
tendant surface  facilities  within  the 
wilderness  proposal  have  been  pending 
since  the  mid  1970's  and  have  encoun- 
tered strong  State  and  national  oppo- 
sition. Happily,  CSX  Corp.,  which 
owns  the  mineral  interests,  has  re- 
sponded to  the  public  opposition  to 
mining  by  agreeing  to  axxxnt  an  ex- 
change of  its  mineral  rights  for  Feder- 
al coal  or  other  minerals  outside  the 
proposed  wilderness.  I  want  to  person- 
ally thank  CSX  for  their  public-spirit- 
ed efforts  to  find  a  solution  to  this  dif- 
ficult issue,  and  I  especially  commend 
their  patience  and  diligence  in  negoti- 
ating this  legislation. 

The  exchange  provisions  worked  out 
to  acquire  the  CSX  mineral  interests 
are  elaborately  explained  in  the  com- 
mittee report  on  H.R.  5161  and  so  I 
will  not  go  into  detail  here.  Suffice  it 
to  say.  however,  that  in  finalizing  the 
details  of  the  proposed  exchange  pro- 
cedure we  have  drafted  the  bill  to 
insure  that  cash  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment will  be  minimal  to  nonexistent. 


In  particular,  the  bill  provides  that 
Government  administrative  and  explo- 
ration costs  in  working  out  an  ex- 
change agreement  can  be  mlnimlied 
through  the  pajrment  in  minerals,  in- 
stead of  cash,  to  CSX.  The  bill  pro- 
vides, if  needed,  for  binding  arbitra- 
tion to  insiu-e  that  an  exchange  is  ac- 
tually consummated,  thereby  avoiding 
any  need  to  resort  to  Government  pur- 
chase of  privately  owned  mineral 
rights. 

Before  closing  I  should  mention  one 
brief  point.  It  has  been  alleged  that 
acquisition  of  the  CSX  mineral  rights 
may  be  constrained  by  section  5  of  the 
Eastern  Wilderness  Act  of  1975  be- 
cause that  act  limited  acquisition  to  no 
more  than  $5  million  in  all  eastern  wil- 
derness areas.  In  response,  I  would 
note  that  section  5  of  the  Eastern  Wil- 
derness Act  pertained  only  to  wilder- 
ness designated  by  that  act  in  1975. 
The  proposed  Cranberry  Wilderness  is 
not  to  be  governed  by  the  Extern  WU- 
demess Act,  and  section  5  of  that  act 
in  no  way  pertains  to  our  new  designa- 
tion imder  H.R.  5161.  And.  as  I  have 
already  noted,  H.R.  5161  mandates  a 
virtually  cost-free  exchange,  so  even  if 
the  $5  million  limitation  were  to  apply 
to  the  Cranberry,  it  would  have  little, 
if  any,  affect. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  Congressmen  Behs- 
DicT,  Rahaix,  and  Molloham,  West 
Virginia  Gov.  Jay  Rockefeller,  the 
CSX  Corp.  and  numerous  local  and  na- 
tional conservation  groups  in  support- 
ing this  worthy  legislation. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  BEHEDKrr). 

Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  before  it  today  a  bill,  H.R. 
5161,  to  designate  three  wilderness 
areas  in  my  district  in  West  Virginia. 
These  areas,  which  will  provide  signifi- 
cant and  much  desired  additions  to 
the  existing  wilderness  system  in  the 
East  are  the  35.500-acre  Cranberry, 
the  6,100-acre  Laurel  Fork  North,  and 
the  6.100-acre  Laurel  Fork  South  Wil- 
derness areas. 

This  bill  represents  the  final  step  in 
what  has  been  over  a  decade  of  study, 
review,  recommendation,  and  congres- 
sional consideration. 

H.R.  5161  Is  a  compromise.  It  strikes 
a  balance  between  development  and 
environmental  interests  and  will  bene- 
fit the  citizens  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  rest  of  our  country  by  making 
worthwhile  additions  to  our  national 
wilderness  preservation  system. 

This  legislation  completes  the  proc- 
ess under  the  National  Forest  Service's 
second  roadless  area  review  and  eval- 
uation study,  that  is  the  RARE  II 
process,  completed  in  January  1979. 
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All  the  wilderness  areas  in  this  bill 
were  recommended  for  wilderness  des- 
ignation. Two  other  areas  within  the 
forest  are  released  from  further  con- 
sideration under  the  RARE  II  process. 
Outstanding  among  the  proposed 
wilderness  areas  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  East  is  the  Cranberry.  Lying 
within  the  Monongahela  National 
Forest,  the  Cranberry  is  a  diverse  un- 
developed forest  that  is  recognized  by 
many  for  its  unique  biological  charac- 
teristics. Because  it  is  unique  in  the 
East,  the  Eastern  wilderness  Act  of 
1975  singled  out  the  Cranberry  for 
special  study.  The  area,  virtually  all  of 
which  has  been  closed  to  motorized 
use  since  its  designation  as  the  Cran- 
berry Back  Country  in  1936,  is  bor- 
dered on  two  sides  by  the  Williams 
and  Cranberry  Rivers.  The  Cranberry 
lies  in  the  Allegheny  Plateau  and  con- 
sists of  tall  mountains  divided  by  steep 
drainages.  It  provides  a  home  for  more 
than  50  species  of  bird  and  rare  vege- 
tation. 

Public  support  for  designating  the 
area  as  wilderness  is  widespread.  The 
Cranberry  provides  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  recreation  In  a  primitive  set- 
ting. The  popularity  of  such  recrea- 
tiotx  can  easily  double  in  the  years 
ah^ui,  and  this  particular  area  is 
easily  accessed  from  the  East  by 
modem  highways.  In  1978,  when  it  ap- 
peared that  the  area  might  be  mined 
for  privately  owned  coal  beneath  the 
potential  wilderness  area,  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  imposed  a  tempo- 
rary moratorium  on  mining  to  give 
this  Congress  the  opportunity  to  act 
to  preserve  the  area  in  its  pristine 
state.  We  must  exercise  that  opportu- 
nity today. 

Although  the  surface  rights  to  the 
Cranberry  were  bought  by  the  Federal 
Government  early  in  the  1900's,  the 
subsiurface  mineral  rights,  which  in- 
clude coal,  are  owned  by  a  private  cor- 
poration, the  CSX  Co.  This  bill  offers 
a  solution  to  the  problem  of  private 
ownership  of  subsurface  rights  by  pro- 
viding for  an  exchange  of  privately 
owned  coal  for  federally  owned  coal  of 
equal  value  outside  the  Cranberry 
area. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  of  no 
cost  or  no  significant  cost  to  the  tax- 
payer, for  the  mineral  rights  which 
are  given  up  in  another  area  are  of 
equal  value  to  those  coal  rights  re- 
tained and  brought  to  the  Govern- 
ment in  this  exchange. 

The  exchange  provisions  in  this  bill 
contain  three  main  features.  First,  the 
exchange  concept  itself  avoids  direct 
cash  outlays  by  the  Federal  Gover- 
ment  by  allowing  the  swap  of  already 
owned  Federal  mineral  rights  for 
those  owned  by  CSX  in  the  Cranberry. 
Second,  the  bill  establishes  a  3-year 
timetable  for  completion  of  the  ex- 
change. And  last,  in  order  to  insure 
the  completion  of  the  exchange  within 


the  3-year  period,  the  bill  provides  for 
impartial  ahd  binding  arbitration  to  be 
conducted  by  an  arbitration  board  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  the 
American  Arbitration  Association,  so 
that  the  rights  and  interests  of  both 
parties  wil^  be  fully  protected.  This 
last  featuro  will  assure  expeditious  set- 
tlement ai|d,  most  importantly,  will 
help  avoid  the  need  to  resort  the  Gov- 
ernment purchase  of  the  privately 
owned  mineral  rights.  In  short,  these 
provisions  Will  insure  a  swap  with  the 
least  possible  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment,   j 

Mr.  Spefker,  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
West  Vir^ian,  and  I  am  equally 
proud  to  sponsor  this  legislation.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  this 
opportimitv  to  make  a  beautiful  and 
meaningful  addition  to  our  wilderness 
system.       | 

Mr.  SEI9ERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleilian  yield? 

Mr.  BEJi^EnDICT.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman frofe  Ohio. 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  introducing  this  legislation  and  for 
the  work  that  he  has  done  to  bring  it 
to  this  point.  I  urge  every  Member  to 
support  the  gentleman  in  that  endeav- 
or. [ 

Mr.  BEI«EDICT.  I  thank  my  chair- 
man, and  I  wish  to  add  my  thanlcs  for 
his  hard  work  and  to  his  colleagues  on 
the  Interior  Committee  for  bringing 
this  very  important  legislation  for- 
ward. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BENEDICT.  I  jield  to  the  gen- 
tleman f roin  California. 

Mr.  PAfiHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  lik#  to  say  that  the  gentleman 
is  an  outstanding  Representative  of 
his  home  {State  of  West  Virginia,  the 
gentleman>  has  put  in  a  lot  of  work  on 
this  bill,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  H.R. 
5161.  The!  bill  designates  three  new 
wildemessi  areas  on  the  Monongahela 
National  Torest  in  West  Virginia  and 
provides  tpr  the  exchange  of  the  pri- 
vately owhed  mineral  rights  within 
the  Cranbirry  Wilderness. 

The  bill  nas  had  a  long  history.  If  it 
passes  today,  it  will  be  the  second  time 
a  wildemeps  bill  for  West  Virginia  has 
passed  thd  House.  The  issues  have  not 
changed  significantly.  However,  we 
have  finetuned  the  exchange  language 
to  reflect  changing  circumstances  and, 
as  a  result  of  the  able  leadership  of 
the  gentlkman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Behidict),  we  have  deleted  from 
wildemes^  consideration  a  21,800-acre 
area  tcnowti  as  Seneca  Creek. 

The  three  new  wilderness  areas  total 
69,000  acres.  The  largest  area  is  known 
as  the  Cranberry  Wilderness,  totaling 
35,600  ac^es.  The  remainer  is  con- 
tained in  {two  smaller  areas  known  as 
Laurel  Fqrk  North  and  Laurel  Fork 
South. 
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Most  of  the  controversy  has  cen- 
tered around  tl^e  Cranberry  area.  The 
majority  of  the  ^ea  has  been  closed  to 
motorized  use  ^ce  1936  when  it  was 
administratively  designated  the  Cran- 
berry Backcountry.  The  area  is  char- 
acterized by  broad  rounded  mountains 
which  are  heayily  forested  in  mixed 
hardwoods  and  red  spruce.  The  most 
striking  wildlife  found  in  the  area  is 
black  bear  which  have  led  to  their  pro- 
tection by  both  the  State  and  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  1 

When  the  ar^a  was  acquired  by  the 
Federal  Govemlnent,  only  the  surface 
was  bought.  This  was  typical  in  the 
Eastern  United  States.  The  subsurface 
mineral  rights  were  left  in  private 
ownership.  Th^  dilemma  we  face  is 
how  to  protect  the  surface  values  and 
the  legal  rights  of  the  owners  of  the 
coal,  CSX  Coip.  The  bill  before  us 
today  provides  for  the  exchange  of  the 
mineral  rights  for  similar  rights  else- 
where. An  earlier  bill  also  included 
possible  purcl^ase  of  the  mineral 
rights  but  given  our  current  budgetary 
constraints,  this  option  was  left  out 
ttiis  year.  CSX  Corp.  fully  supports 
the  exchange  provisions. 

The  administitition  testified  against 
the  bill  and  the  exchange  option. 
Their  concern  ( lenters  around  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  exchange.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  we  are  establishing  a 
new  precedent;  Our  committee  has 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  working  out 
the  exchange  Ifuiguage  and  making  it 
as  workable  as  possible.  At  each  step 
in  the  process  We  have  provided  for  a 
system  of  binding  arbitration  if  the 
negotiations  ftdl.  It  is  our  hope  that 
CSX  and  the  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior will  be  successful  in  finalizing  an 
acceptable  agreement. 

The  bill,  as  introduced,  did  not  in- 
clude release]  language.  After  a 
lengthy  debate  in  committee,  so-called 
"soft  release"  |was  added  to  the  bill. 
There  are  mai^y  that  believe  the  re- 
lease language!  should  be  changed  to 
extend  the  timje  in  which  the  remain- 
ing roadless  snreas  in  West  Virginia 
caimot  be  reconsidered  for  wilderness. 
There  is  no  dojubt  in  my  mind  that  if 
we  are  going  toi  see  any  wilderness  bills 
signed  into  \afn  this  year,  we  must 
reach  some  c(^ncensus  on  this  issue. 
We  caimot  sioftply  leave  the  issue  to 
the  Senate  to  resolve.  I  regret  that  our 
committee  has  shown  little  willingness 
to  negotiate  onj  this  issue. 

Passage  of  uiis  bill  will,  however, 
give  us  one  n»re  vehicle  for  such  a 
resolution.  Therefore,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  H.R.  5161  but  to 
also  keep  an  open  mind  on  the  wilder- 
ness question  In  hopes  of  our  finaliz- 
ing this  and  other  proposals  before  we 
adjourn.  | 

Mr.  BENEDICT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks. 
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Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
WiRTH).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  SEiBiaiLiNG)  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R. 
5161,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INCREASING  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  VOYAGEURS  NATIONAL 
PARK,  CAPE  COD  NATIONAL 
SEASHORE,  CAPE  LOOKOUT 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE,  AND 
SLEEPING  BEAR  DUNES  NA- 
TIONAL LAKESHORE 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  6290)  to  increase  author- 
izations of  appropriations  for  land  ac- 
quisition for  Voyageurs  National  Park, 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore,  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore,  and  Sleep- 
ing Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore,  as 
amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6290 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 401  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  au- 
thorize the  establishment  of  the  Voyageurs 
National  Park  in  the  State  of  Minnesota, 
and  for  other  purposes",  approved  January 
8.  1971  (16  U.S.C.  160k).  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "$26,014,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$38,314,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  9  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
Cape  Cod  National  Seashore",  approved 
August  7,  1961  (16  U.S.C.  4S9b-8),  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "$33,500,000"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "$40,000,000". 

Sec.  3.  Section  8  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Cape  Lookout  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  North  Carolina,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  March  10,  1966  (16  U.S.C. 
459g-7).  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"$7,903,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$9,903,000". 

Sec.  4.  Section  IS  of  the  Act  entitled  "An 
Act  to  establish  in  the  State  of  Michigan 
the  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
October  21,  1970  (16  U.S.C.  460x-14).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$57,753,000"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$66,153,000". 


Sec.  S.  (a)  For  purposes  of  section  7(aK3) 
of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
Act  of  1965  (16  U.S.C.  4601-9(a)(3)),  the 
statutory  ceilings  on  appropriations  estab- 
lished by  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  statutory  ceilings  con- 
tained in  a  provision  of  law  enacted  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  Ninety-fifth  Congress. 

(b)  In  determining  amounts  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  pursuant  to  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act.  there  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  any  appropriations  made 
available  under  section  7(a)(3)  of  the  Land 
and  Water  Conservation  Fund  Act  of  1965 
(16  U.S.C.  4601-9(a)(3))  before  October  1, 
1982. 

Sec.  6.  Any  provision  of  this  Act  which,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  shall  be  ef- 
fective only  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
September  30.  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired of  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Sei- 
BEHLiNG)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Pasha YAN)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiberling). 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6290  would  in- 
crease the  authorized  ceilings  on  ap- 
propriations for  land  acquisition  for 
Voyageurs  National  Park,  Minn.;  Cape 
Lookout  National  Seashore,  N.C.; 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  National  Lake- 
shore,  Mich.;  and  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore,  Mass. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  new 
ceilings  will  be  deemed  to  be  the  ones 
which  existed  for  those  areas  prior  to 
the  convening  of  the  95th  Congress 
for  purposes  of  application  of  the  pro- 
visions of  Public  Law  95-42.  It  also 
clarifies  that  previously  appropriated 
fimds  from  that  act  are  not  included 
in  the  new  ceilings  and  that  the  new 
budget  authority  will  not  be  effective 
imtil  fiscal  1983. 

Under  the  various  laws  establishing 
units  of  the  National  Park  System, 
ceilings  have  been  set  on  the  authori- 
zations for  appropriations  for  land  ac- 
quisition. In  1978,  Congress  enacted  an 
amendment  (Public  Law  95-42)  to  the 
Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
which  allows  appropriations  each  year 
to  exceed  the  ceilings  by  10  percent  of 
$1  million,  whichever  is  greater.  The 
purpose  was  to  give  the  administration 
the  flexibility  to  promptly  seek  needed 
appropriations  without  experiencing 
unnecessary  delays  and  to  avoid  re- 
quiring Congress  frequently  to  enact 
new  authorization  ceilings  for  a  great 
number  of  areas. 

Although  in  most  cases  the  available 
authorizations  have  been  sufficient, 
several  part  units  currently  require  in- 
creases in  their  unauthorized  ceilings. 
H.R.  6290  combines  separate  legisla- 
tion, requested  by  the  administration, 
to  increase  the  ceilings  for  the  four 
parks  specified  in  the  bill. 


Each  of  the  four  parks  has  reached 
its  previously  authorized  ceilings  for 
land  acquisition.  Additional  appropria- 
tions were  requested  by  the  Reagan 
administration  in  the  fiscal  1983 
budget  request  to  cover  anticipated  de- 
ficiency payments  awarded  by  the 
courts.  In  the  case  of  Voyageurs,  H.R. 
6290  includes  the  amount  recommend- 
ed by  the  administration  in  its  report 
on  H.R.  846,  a  bill  to  revise  the  bound- 
ary of  Voyageurs  National  Park. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  es- 
timates expenditures  to  be  $20.7  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  1983,  $0.9  million  in  fiscal 
1984,  and  $3.8  miUion  in  1985  and 
1986. 

It  should  be  noted  that  H.R.  6290  is 
actually  a  reduction  from  the  adminis- 
tration's proposals  for  Cape  Cod  and 
Sleeping  Bear  Dunes.  The  administra- 
tion's proposals  unnecessarily  included 
amounts  previously  authorized  under 
Public  Law  95-42,  and  do  not  need  to 
be  reauthorized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  has  the 
support  of  all  the  Members  in  whose 
districts  the  parks  are  located.  I  Join 
them  in  urging  its  passage  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberling),  has  stated  the  case 
quite  aptly. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  simple 
bill,  which  merely  raises  the  ceiling  for 
authorized  appropriations  for  land  ac- 
quisition for  four  existing  imits  of  the 
national  park  system. 

The  ceilings  in  existence  for  these 
four  areas  have  now  been  or  soon  will 
be  reached,  while  a  certain  amount  of 
acquisition  yet  remains  to  adequately 
complete  and  protect  these  areas.  For 
the  most  part,  the  amounts  authorized 
by  these  ceiling  increases  will  cover 
court  awards  for  lands  already  well 
into  the  acquisition  process. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  while  this  administration  has 
cast  a  very  discerning  eye  on  the  land 
acquisition  process  within  the  national 
park  system,  the  new  authorization  in- 
creases contained  in  this  bill  were  ad- 
vocated by  the  administration. 

In  addition  to  the  authorization  ceil- 
ing increases,  the  bill  indi(»tes  a  pat- 
tern to  be  followed  by  these  areas,  and 
for  any  further  ceiling  increases  to 
follow  in  later  times  for  other  park 
units  of  how  new  ceilings  will  inte- 
grate with  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  95-42. 

Briefly,  any  earlier  acquisition  ceil- 
ing applications  of  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  95-42  (section  7(a)(3)  of 
the  Land  and  Water  Conservation 
Fund  Act),  or  any  subsequent  applica- 
tions of  those  provisions,  shall  be  held 
separate  and  apart  as  an  accounting 
measure,  and  shall  not  be  incorporated 
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within  the  base  ceiling  as  it  may  be  ex- 
panded by  bills  such  as  this  one. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  this  bill,  and 
urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  its 
adoption. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
funds  authorized  by  this  legislation 
are  needed  to  pay  outstanding  court 
Judgments  resulting  from  land  con- 
demnation suits.  The  amdunt  of  out- 
standing court  Judgments  for  Sleeping 
Bear  Dunes  National  Lakeshore  is  one 
of  the  highest  of  any  of  the  National 
Park  Service  properties.  The  adminis- 
tration itself  recognized  the  hardships 
and  unnecessary  problems  which 
result  from  the  continued  delay  in  the 
payment  of  these  awards  and  submit- 
ted its  own  legislation  to  increase  the 
acquisition  ceiling  for  Sleeping  Bear. 
The  Federal  Government  has  a  moral 
as  well  as  legal  obligation  to  honor 
these  judgments.  I  urge.my  colleagues' 
support  for  this  measiu-e. 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6290  authorizes  a  $13.3  million  in- 
crease in  land  acquisition  authority 
for  Voyageurs  National  Park,  which  is 
located  in  my  congressional  district. 

I  support  this  provision  of  H.R.  6290 
and  commend  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Parks  and  Public  Lands  and 
particularly  the  Chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Seiberung),  for  his  leadership  in 
bringing  this  authorization  to  the 
floor. 

Early  in  this  Congress,  I  introduced 
H.R.  846,  legislation  increasing  acquisi- 
tion authority  for  the  park,  and 
making  boundary  adjustments  in  the 
park,  including:  First,  the  addition  of 
approximately  180  acres  for  adminis- 
trative facilities  near  Black  Bay  Nar- 
rows; and  second,  the  return  of  ap- 
proximately 960  acres,  mostly  water, 
of  Black  Bay  to  the  management  of 
the  State  of  Minnesota. 

The  House  Interior  Committee  ap- 
propriately reported  the  authorization 
increase  by  May  15  in  order  to  meet 
the  requirements  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Inadequate  ftmding  for  land  acquisi- 
tion and  park  development  has  seri- 
ously restricted  the  realization  of  the 
tremendous  potential  for  Voyageurs 
both  as  a  unit  of  the  National  Park 
System,  and  as  a  factor  in  the  econom- 
ic development  of  the  International 
Falls  region.  Congress  must  provide  in- 
creased fimding  for  the  Park,  both  for 
acquisition  and  development,  in  the 
next  several  fiscal  years. 

The  provision  increasing  the  acquisi- 
tion authority  is  noncontroversial.  Six 
members  of  the  Minnesota  House  dele- 
gation, three  from  each  party,  have 
cosponsored  my  bill,  H.R.  846.  The 
Senate  on  Thursday,  Jime  10,  passed 
the  companion  legislation,  introduced 
by  Senators  DxntEMBERGER  and  Bosch- 

WITZ. 

The  Carter  and  Reagan  administra- 
tions both  supported  this  legislation, 
as  does  the  State  of  Minnesota. 


The  passage  of  H.R.  6290  would  be 
an  important  step  in  the  legislative 
process  for  the  future  of  Voyageurs 
National  Park  and  would  come  only  4 
days  after  Senate  passage  of  S.  625. 

I  hope  thtt  in  a  very  few  minutes 
this  House  "will  give  unanimous  ap- 
proval to  H.lt.  6290.  In  addition,  I  urge 
the  House  ^terior  Committee  to  act 
expeditiously  to  approve  the  remain- 
ing provisions  of  H.R.  846,  so  that  the 
House  and  sjenate  may  send  this  legis- 
lation to  President  Reagan. 

I  want  to  emphasize  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  my  position  that  the 
increased  authorization  is  only  part  of 
the  package  agreement  on  Voyageurs 
I*ark.  Our  acquiescence  in  the  authori- 
zation increfise  is  predicated  upon  a 
commitment  by  the  National  Park 
Service  to  support  the  Black  Bay  man- 
agement prf>posal  described  in  H.R. 
846. 

I  know  t 
to  move  qui 
part  of  thi 
budget  tim< 
the  chairm; 
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t  the  subcommittee  had 
:kly  on  the  authorization 
package  because  of  the 
constraints.  I  appreciate 
's  repeated  commitment 
to  a  hearing  on  the  remainder  of  the 
package,  ini  accordance  with  estab- 
lished comntfttee  practice,  and  want  to 
urge  the  chiirman  to  hold  that  hear- 
ing as  soon  us  possible,  so  that  we  can 
dispose  of  tiiese  remaining,  lingering 
obstacles  and  get  on  with  the  develop- 
ment of  Voyjigeurs  to  its  full  potential. 
Mr.  SpeaUer,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  with  my  remarks  my 
letter  of  Amy  7,  1982,  to  Chairman 
Seiberling  an  this  matter. 

1  May  17.  1982. 

Hon.  John  F.  Eeiberling, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  National  Parka 
and  Publit  Lands,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deah  Mr.  QHAiiufAN:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press support  for  that  provision  of  H.R. 
6290  which  «ould  increase  acquisition  au- 
thority for  voyageurs  National  Park  by 
$12.3  million.  [ 

The  provision  of  your  bill  Is  very  similar 
to  the  increase  which  would  be  authorized 
by  a  provlsiod  of  legislation  which  I  have  in- 
troduced, H.I).  846,  which  has  been  cospon- 
sored by  5  members  of  the  Minnesota  Con- 
gressional delegation,  including  Bruce 
Vento.  a  menjjer  of  the  Subcommittee. 

Inadequate  funding  for  land  acquisition 
and  for  park  development  has  seriously  re- 
stricted the  realization  of  the  tremendous 
potential  of  Voyageurs  National  Park.  It  is 
essential  that  Congress  provide  adequate 
approprlatioiK  in  the  next  several  fiscal 
years.  Enactment  of  an  Increase  in  the  au- 
thorization calling  is  required. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Interior  Committee 
is  moving  ah«ad  with  the  authorization  pro- 
vision of  my  I  legislation,  H.R.  846,  in  order 
to  meet  the  I  May  15  budget  deadline.  On 
Thursday.  Mity  13.  I  will  testify  before  the 
Interior  Apiroprlations  Subcommittee  re- 
garding Vojlageurs  National  Park.  The 
Reagan  Adniinistratlon  has  requested  $3.8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  to  pay  court 
awards  for  acquisition.  Without  the  enact- 
ment of  either  H.R.  846  or  H.R.  6290.  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  not  be  able 
to  fund  even  the  Administration  request. 

Under  P.Ii.  95-42,  Voyageurs  National 
Park  has  refelved  approximately  $6.3  mil- 


lion in  land  acquislt  on  ftmds  above  the  stat- 
utory authorization  of  $26,014,000.  I  would 
ask  that  the  Subcommittee  include  specific 
language  in  H.R.  6^  to  make  it  clear  that 
appropriations  undtr  P.L.  95-42  will  not  be 
counted  against  thi  increase  in  acquisition 
authority  in  H.R.  ^0.  Voyageurs  National 
Park  needs  a  minimum  of  $12.3  million,  in 
addition  to  already  appropriated  funds. 

After  the  May  15  budget  deadline.  I  very 
much  hope  that  the  Subcommittee  will  act 
quickly  on  the  remtinlng  provisions  of  H.R. 
846.  The  leglslatlo(i  has  broad,  bipartisan 
support  among  the  members  of  the  Minne- 
sota House  and  Senate  delegation.  It  was 
endorsed  by  both  the  Carter  and  Reagan 
Administrations  arid  by  the  Governor  of 
Minnesota.  1 

I  look  forward  to  working  with  you  and 
the  Subcommittee  i  towards  the  enactment 
of  both  H.R.  6290  a^d  H.R.  846. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Fames  L.  Oberstar, 
Member  of  Congreai.9 

Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PASHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fijom  Ohio  (Mr.  Seiber- 
ling) that  the  House  suspend  the  rules 
and  pass  the  bill,;  H.R.  6290,  as  amend- 
ed. 

The  question  ^as  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voited  In  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


es. 

h 

U4N( 


the  table. 


Mr. 


GENE]tAL  LEAVE 
SEIBERI4NG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 


ask  unanimous  (^onsent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  ,5  legislative  days  in 
which  to  extendi  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKSR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  jOhio? 

There  was  no  dbjection. 


PROMOTING 
RETENTI 
ADl 


ECRUITMENT  AND 
OP       VETERANS' 
tTION  NURSES 


Mr.  MONTGpMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bill  (H.R.  6350)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Oode,  to  authorize  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
provide  that  Veterans'  Administration 
nurses  who  work  two  12-hour  regular- 
ly scheduled  tours  of  duty  over  a 
weekend  shall  lie  considered  to  have 
worked  a  full  b^ic  workweek,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  rea4  as  follows: 
I  .R.  6350 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatives   c  f 
America  in  Cong  -ess 


the  Senate  and  House  of 

the    United   States   of 

assembled.  That  (a) 
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section  4107  of  title  38,  t7nited  States  Code, 
is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (eK3)— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(3)":  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(B)  A  nurse  performing  service  on  a  tour 
of  duty,  any  part  of  which  is  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and 
ending  at  midnight  Saturday,  may  receive 
additional  pay  for  each  hour  of  service  on 
such  tour.  The  Administrator  may  provide 
for  such  pay  on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other 
geographic  basis  and  may  set  a  rate  for  such 
pay  within  any  geographic  area  at  such 
level  as  the  Administrator  considers  neces- 
sary within  that  area  to  recruit  and  retain 
an  adequate  nursing  staff.  Rates  for  such 
pay  shall  be  established  as  a  percentage  of  a 
nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  and  may 
not  be  established  at  a  rate  greater  than  25 
percentum  of  such  hourly  rate.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

■(h)(1)  In  order  to  achieve  and  maintain 
adequate  nurse  staffing  levels  at  any  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health-care  facUity,  the 
Administrator  may  provide  that  a  nurse  em- 
ployed at  such  facility  who  was  appointed 
under  section  4104  of  this  title  and  who 
works  two  regularly  scheduled  twelve-hour 
tours  of  duty  within  the  period  beginning  at 
midnight  Friday  and  ending  at  midnight 
Sunday  of  any  weekend  shall  be  considered 
for  all  purposes  (except  computation  of  full- 
time  equivalent  employees  for  determining 
personnel  ceilings)  to  have  worked  a  full 
basic  workweek. 

"(2)(A)  A  nurse  who  works  a  basic  work- 
week as  described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  is  entitled  to  basic  pay  as  pre- 
scribed in  subparagraphs  (B)  and  (C)  of  this 
paragraph. 

'(B)  The  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such 
a  nurse  for  service  performed  between  mid- 
night Friday  and  midnight  Sunday  of  any 
weekend  as  part  of  regularly  scheduled 
twelve-hour  tour  of  duty  shall  be  derived  by 
dividing  the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
by  one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty- 
eight. 

"(C)  Such  a  nurse  is  not  entitled  to  over- 
time pay  under  subsection  (e)(5)  of  this  sec- 
tion for  any  period  of  service  performed  in 
excess  of  the  regularly  scheduled  twenty- 
four-hour  basic  workweek  described  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection  unless  the  total 
officially  ordered  or  approved  service  per- 
formed during  an  administrative  workweek 
is  in  excess  of  fifty-two  hours,  is  In  excess  of 
eight  hours  on  a  day  not  included  in  the 
nurse's  regularly  scheduled  twenty-four- 
hour  basic  workweek,  or  is  in  excess  of 
twelve  hours  on  a  day  included  in  the 
nurse's  regularly  scheduled  twenty-hour- 
hour  basic  workweek. 

"(D)  Except  as  provided  under  subpara- 
graph (C)  of  this  paragraph,  such  nurse  is 
not  entitled  to  additional  pay  under  subsec- 
tion (e)  of  this  section  for  any  period  includ- 
ed In  sue!)  nurse's  regularly  scheduled 
twenty-four-hour  basic  workweek. 

"(E)  A  nurse  who  is  absent  on  approved 
sick  leave  or  annual  leave  during  a  regularly 
scheduled  twenty-four-hour  basic  workweek 
described  in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  charged  for  such  leave  at  a  rate  of 
five  hours  of  leave  for  three  hours  of  ab- 
sence. 

"(3)  The  Administrator  shall  prescribe 
regulations  for  the  administration  of  this 
section.". 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  (a) 
shall  take  effect  with  the  first  pay  period 
beginning  on  or  after  October  1, 1982. 


Sec.  2.  Section  601(4  KCMv)  of  Utle  38. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "September  30,  1982"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "September  30, 1983". 

Sec.  3.  The  first  sentence  of  section 
5033(a)  of  tiUe  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "There  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  for  the  three  succeeding  fiscal 
years.". 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Montgomery)  will  be  recognized  for  20 
minutes,  and  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas (Mr.  Hammerschuidt)  will  be 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomery). 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

GEIfERAI,  leave 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  in  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter,  on  the  bill  under 
consideration. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
H.R.  6350  is  an  important  bill  that  will 
enhance  recruiting  and  retention  of 
nurses  to  insure  essential  nursing  care 
to  veterans  in  VA  hospitals  through- 
out this  great  land  of  ours. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Mottl)  the  chairman 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care,  and  the  members  of  his 
subcommittee  for  their  effort  in 
behalf  of  this  legislation. 

We  are  all  well  aware  of  the  short- 
age of  nurses  in  most  of  our  VA.  hospi- 
tals throughout  the  country,  and  this 
bill  will  certainly  go  a  long  way  to  im- 
prove the  VA's  ability  to  compete  with 
the  private  sector  for  nursing  person- 
nel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  a  very  able  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Mica).  Mr. 
Mica  has  an  excellent  attendance 
record.  He  attends  all  of  our  subcom- 
mittee hearings  in  markup  sessions. 
There  is  a  large  increase  of  veterans 
moving  into  Florida  and  the  Sun  Belt 
area  every  month,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  is  certainly  tnring  to 
watch  it  and  see  that  we  give  good 
medical  care  to  these  veterans.  He  is  a 
very  active  member  and  continues  to 
do  an  excellent  job  for  all  veterans, 
and  especially  those  who  reside  in  the 
great  State  of  Florida. 

Mr.  MICA.  I  thank  my  distinguished 
chairman  for  those  very  kind  com- 
ments. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Hospitals  and  Health  Care  has  held 
hearings  on  the  VA's  difficulties  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  sufficient  nurs- 
ing personnel  to  provide  quality 
health  care  to  eligible  veterans.  The 
Chief  Medical  Director  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  has  confirmed  in 
testimony  before  the  subcommittee 
that  an  estimated  800  hospital  beds 
were  closed  during  1981  in  the  VA's 
health  care  delivery  system  due  to  the 
acute  shortage  of  nursing  personnel. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  conunittee  find 
that  to  be  an  intolerable  situation. 

H.R.  6350  is  a  major  step  in  correct- 
ing a  situation  which  appears  to  be 
getting  out  of  hancL  H.R.  6350  would 
give  the  Administrator  of  Veterans' 
Affairs  discretionary  authority  to  pay 
premium  pay  for  Saturday  work,  but 
not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  a  nurse's 
hourly  rate  of  basic  pay.  Authority 
currently  exists  for  paying  premimn 
pay  at  a  rate  of  25  percent  of  the 
hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  tours  of 
duty  beginning  midnight  Saturday  and 
ending  midnight  Sunday. 

The  committee  has  found  that  the 
major  factor  contributing  to  the  na- 
tionwide shortage  of  VA  nurses  is  the 
inabiUty  of  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  to  successfully 
compete  with  the  private  sector  for 
nursing  personnel.  Difficulties  in  re- 
cruiting and  retaining  nurses  in  the 
future  without  the  needed  flexibility 
to  provide  personnel  incentive  plans 
will  be  exacerbated  by  the  shortage  of 
nurses  in  the  private  sector. 

Several  witnesses,  including  the  Di- 
rector of  the  VA  Nursing  Service,  indi- 
cated that  the  agency's  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  registered  nurses 
would  be  enhanced  if  it  had  the  flexi- 
bility to  pay  premium  pay  for  Satur- 
day work. 

H.R.  6350  would  also  give  the  Ad- 
ministrator discretionary  authority  to 
utilize  a  pay  plan  similar  to  the  so- 
called  Baylor  plan  in  any  geographic 
location  in  which  recruitment  and  re- 
tention of  registered  nurses  are  prob- 
lems. The  Baylor  plan  allows  nurses  to 
receive  full-time  pay  for  working  two 
regularly  scheduled  12-hour  touirs  of 
duty  over  a  weekend.  We  have  found 
that  this  plan  has  become  particularly 
attractive  in  the  private  sector,  allow- 
ing those  registered  nurses  who  may 
have  families  they  cannot  leave  during 
the  week  to  continue  their  careers, 
and  allowing  a  needed  breather  to 
those  registered  nurses  who  prefer  not 
to  work  weekends. 

VA  nurses  provide  nursing  care  to 
hospitalized  veterans  24  hours  a  day.  7 
days  a  week.  The  Director  of  the  VA's 
Nursing  Service  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  on  the  extent  of  VA  nurs- 
ing shortages  and  the  urgent  need  for 
more  flexibility  in  the  provision  of 
pay,  particularly  over  the  weekends. 
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H.R.  6350  would  grant  the  Adminis-        Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  necessary  for  VA's  benefits,  their  \  ealth  care.  Section  1 

trator  discretionary  authority  to  exer-    Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of  this  bill  brirtgs  forth  a  new,  long 

else  these  options  to  enhance  recruit-    to  compete  with  the  private  sector  and  overdue   initiative   which  will  enable 

ing  and  retention  of  nurses  to  insure    with  other  sectors  of  the  medical  care  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  com- 

essential  nursing  care  to  veteran  pa-    community  jin  the  recruitment  and  re-  pete  with  the  private  sector  in  the  re 

The  distinguished 


tients  between  the  hours  of  midnight 
Friday  and  midnight  Sunday,  if  he  felt 
the  need  to  do  so.  With  such  flexibil- 
ity, the  VA  would  be  able  to  selectively 
provide  directors  of  VA  medical  cen- 
ters with  the  authority  which  would 
best  assist  in  recruiting  and  retaining 
this  critical  category  of  personnel 
based  on  local  employment  conditions. 
The  reported  bill  would  also  extend 
for  1  year  the  authority  of  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  waive 
the  restrictions  placed  on  the  provi- 
sion of  hospital  care  and  medical  serv- 
ices to  eligible  veterans  who  are  resi- 
dents of  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  The  loss 
of  the  Administrator's  authority  to 
waive  these  restrictions  would  place  an 
undue  hardship  on  eligible  veterans  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  by 
limiting  the  provision  of  such  services 
in  Government  and  private  facilities  to 
the  annually  determined  incidence  of 
such  care  in  the  48  contiguous  States. 
The  VA  medical  center  in  Puerto  Rico 
cannot  meet  the  demand  for  care  in 
the  area. 

Finally.  H.R.  6350  would  extend  for 
3  years  the  authorization  for  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  for  the  construction,  alter- 
ation, or  modernization  of  State  veter- 
ans homes.  Current  authority  will 
expire  on  September  36,  1982. 

The  State  veterans  homes  provide 
hospital,  nursing,  and  domiciliary  care 
to  veterans  in  State-operated  facilities. 
The  Veterans'  Administration  shares 
the  cost  of  care  with  the  States  by 
paying  part  of  the  per  diem  cost  for 
each  veteran  treated  in  State  home  fa- 
cilities. The  rate  of  per  diem  reim- 
bursement to  the  States  by  the  VA  Is 
dependent  upon  the  level  of  care  pro- 
vided. A  second  method  of  cost  sharing 
is  a  grant  program  through  which  the 
VA  pays  up  to  65  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction,  alteration,  or  moderniza- 
tion of  State  extended  care  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  good  legislation; 
this  is  needed  and  Important  legisla- 
tion wliich  will  improve  the  quality  of 
health  care  and  extended  care  for  this 
Nation's  veterans.  We  owe  them  no 
less,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  bill. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6350.  It  Is  a  bill  which  has  re- 
ceived extensive  consideration  by  the 
Subcommittee  on  Hospitals  and 
Health  Care  of  the  House  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  and  also  by  the  full 
committee.  I  appreciate  and  concur 
with  the  remarks  of  oiu-  colleague,  Mr. 
Mica. 


tentlon  of  Inurses. 
chairman  of  our  committee  and  I  are 
in  complete  agreement  that  H.R.  6350 
will  be  of  tiaterial  assistance  in  that 
regard.  It  gives  the  VA  the  tools  to  be 
competitive!  but  only  authorizes 
rather  thai  directs.  The  Administra- 
tor of  VA  vill  only  exercise  the  discre- 
tionary authority  of  this  bill  on  an  "as 
needed"  basis.  Its  provisions  are  rather 
commonplace  in  the  hospital  business 
and  VA  needs  this  authority. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  has  explained  the  other 
two  provisions  of  H.R.  6350.  They 
extend  autl  loritles  which  are  about  to 
expire.  On;  provision  extends  for  1 
year  currer  t  authority  for  VA  to  con- 
tract for  r  3n-servlce-cormected  medi- 
cal care  In  'uerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Medical  demand  in  both 
places  is  v^ry  high.  During  this  next 
year  we  cai  i  seek  permanent  solutions 
as  to  how  0  best  provide  care  in  the 
islands  anc  how  to  solve  some  prob- 
lems which  exist  there. 

The  othe  ■  provision  extends  author- 
ity for  3  yiiars  for  the  VA  to  partici- 
pate with  |he  States  In  the  providing 
of  medical  tare  in  State-extended  care 
facilities.  I^iis  program  is  an  excellent 
example  ol  good  Federal-State  rela- 
tionships aiid  one  which  has  enjoyed 
great  success  over  the  years. 

I  urge  ms|  colleagues  to  support  H.R. 
6350  and  I  [congratulate  the  chairman 
of  our  committee.  Mr.  Montgomkhy. 
and  the  cmlrman  of  the  Subconmilt- 
tee  on  Hospitals  and  Health  Care,  Mr. 
MoTTL,  foH  the  work  they  have  per- 
formed inlbrlnging  this  good  bill  to 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

Thank  yqu,  Mr.  Speaker. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  only  a  brief  comment.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  his 
total  support  of  this  legislation.  It  Is 
very  essential  to  continue  to  provide 
quality  heklth  care  for  our  veterans 
that  we  adopt  this  bill. 
•  Mr.  COArADA.  Mr  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6350,  which 
would  give  the  Administrator  the 
needed  flexibility  to  provide  personnel 
Incentive  ijlans  enabling  the  Veterans' 
Administration  to  fulfill  its  needs  of 
recruiting  fend  retaining  of  nurses,  ex- 
tends the  I  authority  of  the  Veterans' 
Adminlstritlon  to  provide  contract 
hospital  ore  and  medical  services  to 
veterans  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands  and  extends  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospital  construction 
grants. 

The  purposes  this  bill  entail  are 
highly  commendable.  It  is  directed  to 
reinforce  llhe  backbone  of  our  veterans 


cniiting  of  nurses  and  put  an  end  to 
the  acute  shortage  of  nursing  person- 
nel in  the  Veterans'  Administration  fa- 
cilities. The  closing  of  800  hospital 
beds  due  to  an  li^uf  f  Iciency  in  nursing 
personnel  during  1981  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's health  care  facilities  at 
a  time  when  thefcr  are  highly  needed  to 
meet  the  demand  for  health  care  of 


our  fellow  vete 
desired. 

Section  2  offe: 
additional  time 
of      the     Vete: 

Report  to  Co; 


leaves  much  to  be 


Congress  the  needed 
,o  consider  the  merits 
Administration 
ess  on  Health  Care 
for  Veterans  Inj  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands,"  while  permitting  the 
uninterrupted  continuation  of  services 
to  our  veteran  population  in  these  is- 
lands. The  higa  demand  for  medical 
assistance  by  veterans  in  Puerto  Rico 
overwhelms  th0  capabilities  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  limited  fa- 
cilities on  the  Inland,  which  also  serv- 
ices the  veteran*  of  the  Virgin  Islands. 
Contracting  out  medical  services  in 
Puerto  Rico  Is  etill  the  only  way  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  with  Its 
present  facilities,  to  give  adequate 
medical  attention  to  all  those  veterans 
in  need  of  care  Jn  Puerto  Rico.  The  ex- 
tension of  the  i  authorization  to  con- 
tract out  until  September  30,  1983,  will 
indeed  be  very]  helpful  in  the  future 
consideration  of  a  new  program  to 
take  care  of  the  needs  of  the  veterans 
In  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

Section  3  extends  through  Septem- 
ber 30,  1985,  the  authorization  for  ap- 
propriations toTmake  grants  to  States 
for  the  construction  and  alteration  of 
State  veteran^  homes.  The  State 
homes  serve  a  iital  role  in  our  efforts 
to  offer  complete  hospital,  nursing, 
and  domiciliary  i  care  to  veterans. 

Many  States  bre  already  fully  bene- 
fiting from  this  cost  sharing  program 
with  great  results  and  hopefully  it  will 
extend  to  all  parts  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  even  at  times  when  our 
country  pledges  economic  austerity  we 
must  not  disrei:ard  the  basic  needs  of 
those  who  so  gt  Uantly  and  proudly  an- 
swered our  Nat  on's  call  to  duty  in  de- 
fense of  our  p;ace  and  our  freedom. 
We  must  look  forward  to  the  day 
when  no  111  veteran  be  denied  proper 
medical  attention.  We  must  strive  to 
fulfill  our  veterans'  needs  inasmuch 
they  said  present  when  we  so  desper- 
ately requestedi  their  services. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
legislation.*      | 
•  Mr.    MOFF 
wholeheartedl; 

important  bill  I  which  will  enable  the 
Veterans'  Adniinlstration  to  promote 
the  recrultme)nt  and  retention  of 
nurses  in  VA  f  ^ilities 


TT.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
support  H.R.  6350,  an 
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VA  nurses  are  the  backbone  of  our 
veterans'  health  care  system.  At 
present,  however,  the  VA  hospitals  are 
suffering  from  an  acute  shortage  of 
nursing  personnel.  The  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  reported  recently 
that  an  estimated  800  hospital  beds 
were  closed  due  to  insufficient  staffing 
during  1981.  The  committee  attributes 
this  shortage  to  the  VA's  lack  of  flexi- 
bility to  compete  with  private  sector 
recruiting  and  retention  incentives. 
This  situation  threatens  to  deteriorate 
further  in  the  future— the  Department 
of  Labor  predicts  that  in  3  years  there 
win  be  a  quarter  of  a  million  nursing 
vacancies  nationwide.  Without  ade- 
quate nursing  personnel,  the  VA  will 
fail  to  provide  the  quality  hospital 
care  and  medical  services  due  our  Na- 
tion's veterans. 

H.R.  6350  will  help  remedy  this  po- 
tentially dangerous  situation.  The  leg- 
islation will  give  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration discretionary  authority  to 
utilize  an  approach  similar  to  the  pri- 
vate sector's  so-called  Baylor  plan. 
Nurses  who  work  two  12-hour,  regular- 
ly scheduled  tours  of  duty  over  a 
weekend  would  be  considered  to  have 
worked  a  full  basic  workweek.  The  ad- 
ministration will  also  have  the  author- 
ity to  grant  premium  pay  for  Saturday 
work,  not  to  exceed  25  percent  of  the 
nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay.  This 
proposal  reflects  the  desires  of  the 
Nurses  Organization  of  the  VA  and 
should  provide  the  Incentive  necessary 
to  recruit  and  retain  more  VA  nurses 
in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  with  legislation 
such  as  this  can  we  avoid  a  full-fledged 
crisis  in  veterans'  health  care.  We 
must  not  fall  those  who  served  us 
bravely  In  our  Nation's  time  of  need; 
we  owe  American  veterans  quality 
medical  care  at  the  very  minimum.  I 
urge  you  all  to  join  me  In  support  of 
H.R.  6350,  therefore,  to  demonstrate 
Congress  commitment  to  the  health 
and  well-being  of  this  Nation's  veter- 
ans.* 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Mica).  The  question  is  on  the  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Montgomery)  that  the 
House  suispend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill,  H.R.  6350. 

The  question  was  taken. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  that  I  demand  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
I.  and  the  Chair's  prior  announce- 
ment, further  proceedings  on  this 
motion  will  be  postponed. 


MOTOR  VEHICLE  SAFETY  AND 
COST  SAVINGS  AUTHORIZA- 
TION ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6273)  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  fiscal  years 

1983,  1984.  and   1985.  and  for  other 
purposes  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
H.R.  6273 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Motor  Vehicle  Safety  and  Cost  Savings  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1982". 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  121  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1409)  Is  amended  by  strilcing 
out  "not"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period,  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$51,400,000  for  fiscal  year  1983.  $55,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $58,700,000  for 
fiscal  year  1985.". 

(b)  Section  111  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1921)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "title"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  $320,000  for 
fiscal   year    1983,   $343,000   for   fiscal    year 

1984,  and  $365,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.". 

(c)  Section  209  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1949)  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "title"  and 
all  that  follows  through  the  period,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "title  $1,677,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  $1,800,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $1,950,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.'. 

(d)  Section  417  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act  (15  U.S.C. 
1990g)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "title" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  period,  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "title  $183,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  $196,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $210,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.". 

STATE  ENFORCEMENT  ADTHORITY 

Sec.  3.  Section  103(d)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1392(d))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  In  this 
section  shall  be  construed  as  preventing  any 
State  .rom  enforcing  any  safety  standard 
which  is  identical  to  a  Federal  safety  stand- 
ard.". 

TIRE  REGISTRATION  INFORMATION;  NOTICE  OF 
TIRE  DEFECTS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  158(b)  of  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  (15  U.S.C.  1418(b))  is  amended- 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  the  subsection 
designation;  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  the  Secretary  shall  not  have  any  au- 
thority to  establish  any  rule  which  requires 
a  dealer  or  distributor  to  complete  or  com- 
pile the  records  and  information  specified  in 
paragraph  (1)  if  the  business  of  such  dealer 
or  distributor  is  not  owned  or  controlled  by 
a  manufacturer  of  tires. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  shall  require  each 
dealer  and  distributor  whose  business  is  not 


owned  or  controlled  by  a  manufacturer  of 
tires  to  furnish  the  first  purchaser  of  a  tire 
with  a  registration  form  (containing  the  tire 
identification  number  of  the  tire)  which  the 
purchaser  may  complete  and  return  directly 
to  the  manufacturer  of  the  tire.  The  con- 
tents and  format  of  such  forms  shall  be  es- 
tablished by  the  Secretary  and  shall  be 
standardized  for  all  tires.  Sufficient  copies 
of  such  forms  shall  be  furnished  to  such 
dealers  and  distributors  by  manufacturers 
of  tires. 

"(3)(A)  At  the  end  of  the  two-year  period 
following  the  effective  date  of  this  para- 
graph (and  from  time  to  time  thereafter), 
the  Secretary  shaU  evaluate  the  extent  to 
which  the  pr(x:edures  established  in  para- 
graph (2)  have  been  successful  in  facilitat- 
ing the  establishment  and  maintenance  of 
records  regarding  the  first  purchasers  of 
tires. 

"(B)(i)  The  Secretary,  upon  completion  of 
any  evaluation  under  subparagraph  (A), 
shall  determine  (1)  the  extent  to  which  deal- 
ers and  distributors  have  encouraged  first 
purchasers  of  tires  to  register  the  tires,  and 
the  extent  to  which  dealers  and  distributors 
have  complied  with  the  procedures  estab- 
lished in  paragraph  (2);  and  (II)  whether  to 
impose  upon  manufacturers,  dealers,  or  dis- 
tributors (or  any  combination  of  such 
groups)  any  requirements  which  the  Secre- 
tary determines  will  result  in  a  significant 
increase  in  the  percentage  of  first  purchas- 
ers of  tires  with  respect  to  whom  the  rec- 
ords would  be  established  and  maintained. 

"(ii)  Manufacturers  of  tires  shall  reim- 
burse dealers  and  distributors  for  all  reason- 
able costs  incurred  by  them  in  order  to 
comply  with  any  requirement  imposed  by 
the  Secretary  under  clause  (i). 

"(iii)  The  Secretary  may  order  by  rule  the 
imposition  of  requirements  under  clause  (1) 
only  if  the  Secretary  determines  that  such 
requirements  are  necessary  to  reduce  the 
risk  to  motor  vehicle  safety,  after  consider- 
ing (1)  the  cost  of  such  requirements  to 
manufacturers  and  the  burden  of  such  re- 
quirements upon  dealers  and  distributors,  as 
compared  to  the  additional  percentage  of 
first  purchasers  of  tires  with  respect  to 
whom  records  would  be  established  and 
maintained  as  a  result  of  the  imposition  of 
such  requlremente;  and  (II)  the  extent  to 
which  dealers  and  distributors  have  encour- 
aged first  purchasers  of  tires  to  register  the 
tires,  and  the  extent  to  which  dealers  and 
distributors  have  complied  with  the  proce- 
dures established  in  paragraph  (2). 

"(iv)  The  Secretary,  upon  making  any  de- 
termination under  clause  (i).  shall  submit  a 
report  to  each  House  of  the  Congress  con- 
taining a  deUiled  sUtement  of  the  nature 
of  such  determination,  together  with  an  ex- 
planation of  the  grounds  for  such  determi- 
nation.". 

(d)  Section  153(c)  of  the  National  Traffic 
and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  (15 
U.S.C.  1413(c))  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragraph  (2)  thereof,  by  striking 
out  "or  tire,",  and  by  striking  out  "or  tire"; 

(2)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (4)  and 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  as  paragraph  (5)  and 
paragraph  (6),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  paragraph  (3)  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(4)  in  the  case  of  a  tire  (A)  by  first-class 
mail  to  the  most  recent  purchaser  known  to 
the  manufacturer;  and  (B)  by  public  notice 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  order 
after  consultation  with  the  manufacturer,  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  such  public 
notice  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  motor 
vehicle  safety,  after  considering  (i)  the  mag- 
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nitude  of  the  risk  to  motor  vehicle  safety 
caused  by  the  defect  or  failure  to  comply; 
and  (11)  the  cost  of  such  public  notice  as 
compared  to  the  additional  number  of 
ownen  who  could  be  notified  as  a  result  of 
such  public  notice:":  and 
(3)  in  the  last  sentence  thereof— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "(or  of  a  motor  vehicle 
on  which  such  tire  was  installed  as  original 
equipment)": 

(B)  by  inserting  "by  first-class  mail"  after 
"notification"  the  first  place  it  appears 
therein:  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "(1)  or  (2)"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "(4)(A)". 

The  SPEAKE3i  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  motion. 

The  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiBTH)  will  be  re<»gnized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  MooaBEAO)  will  be  recognized 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consimie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6273  authorizes 
appropriations  for  the  National  High- 
way Traffic  Safety  Administration 
(NHTSA)  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984. 
and  1985.  The  authorization  levels  are 
consistent  with  the  administration's 
requests  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  con- 
tinues funding  at  that  current  policy 
level  for  fiscal  year  1984  and  1985. 
This  a  bare-bones  budget  for  NHTSA. 
Overall,  the  agency  has  sustained 
bu(iget  reductions  in  several  areas,  but 
still  must  address  the  awesome  and 
imt>ortant  congressional  mandate  of 
reducing  the  highway  death  toll  of 
50.000  Americans  each  year. 

In  1966,  when  the  National  Traffic 
and   Motor   Vehicle   Safety   Act   was 
passed.     Congress     mandated     that 
NHTSA  establish  a  coherent  safety 
program  to  mitigate  the  increasing  fa- 
tality rate.  While  safety  standards  es- 
tablished under  the  act  have  been  tre- 
mendously successful  to  date,  a  recent 
NHTSA  study   forecasts  that   yearly 
traffic  fatalities  will  increase  to  70.000 
by  1990  unless  major  safety  improve- 
ments are  made.  Because  cars  are  get- 
ting smaller,  and  therefore  less  safe, 
NHTSA's  role  at  this  juncture  is  even 
more  critical  in  advancing  the  state-of- 
the-art  in  technological  solutions  to 
stem  this  tragic  trend.  The  funds  au- 
thorized for  the  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
today  will  allow  NHTSA  to  continue  to 
develop  and  promulgate  safety  stand- 
ards, conduct  safety  research,  and  to 
order  recalls  or  remedies  of  automo- 
tive defects.  Given  the  potential  loss 
of   life   and   limb   involved,   and   the 
yearly  cost  of  nearly  $50  billion  to 
Americans  due  to  auto  accidents,  a 
more  important  and  cost-effective  use 
of  funds  can  hardly  be  imagined. 

This  bill  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions under  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act.  Passed 
in  1972,  this  landmark  legislation  reaf- 
firmed the  consumer's  right  to  know 
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about  the  sa  ety  and  cost  of  operating 
our  cars.  Upder  this  act  NHTSA  is 
mandated  t(|  provide  constmiers  with 
meaningful  and  comparative  informa- 
tion on  automobiles  in  order  to  make 
informed  purchasing  decisions.  The 
agency  is  also  directed  to  devise  stand- 
ards for  bi^pers  to  minimize  con- 
sumer costs  in  low-speed  collisions, 
and  to  genefally  establish  protections 
for  consimie^s  against  odometer  tam- 
raud.  In  our  report,  the 
n  Energy  and  Commerce 
expressed  cdncem  that  NHTSA  may 
not  be  carrying  out  this  important 
date  with  sufficient  en- 
authorizing  funds  for 
I  hope  that  NHTSA 
will  place  a  I  much  higher  priority  on 
these  prograkns. 

In  additioh  to  authorizing  NHTSA; 
H.R.  6273  clarifies  the  role  of  States  in 
enforcing  sajety  standards  identical  to 
Federal  standards,  which  they  have 
adopted.  Siijce  the  implementation  of 
the  Safety  Act,  States  have  played  an 
active  role  in  enforcing  Federal  safety 
standards.  Because  NHTSA  has  a 
policy  of  seif-certification— whereby  a 
manufacturer  simply  states  that  the 
plies  with  applicable 
til  a  time  when  or  if 
rmines  that  the  product 
pliance— States  have  felt 
pproval  and  testing  pro- 
grams have  fcomplemented  the  Federal 
enforcement  effort.  Until  very  recent- 
ly. NHTSA  and  the  States  have  fol- 
lowed agencA'  guidelines  established  in 
1971,  which  allowed  States  to  enforce 
safety  stan<Jards  by  requiring  submis- 
sion of  iteilis  for  State  approval,  as 
long  as  the  feale  of  equipment  was  per- 
mitted pen(ing  approval. 

However,  [a  recent  court  case  and 
NHTSA  opinion  have  changed  the 
scope  of  traditional  State  enforce- 
ment, andimay  have  the  effect  of 
stripping  Spates  of  the  enforcement 
powers  thejl  now  employ. 

Given  thit  section  103(d)  of  the  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  did  not  specifically 
address  State  enforcement  of  safety 
standards,  this  legislation  establishes  a 
scheme  for  State  efforts,  and  there- 
fore alters  tSne  NHTSA  opinion. 

Specifically,  the  bill  reiterates  that 
States  are  Oot  preempted  from  enforc- 
ing any  safety  standard  identical  to 
Federal  standards.  While  States  may 
not  requirejcertification  or  approval  of 
motor  vehicles  or  equipment.  States 
may  disaporove  these  products  in  de- 
terminations made  through  independ- 
ent testing,  or  examination  of  test 
data  submitted  by  manufacturers. 

Manufaclurers  are  responsible  for 
performing  necessary  tests  required  to 
determine  compliance  with  applicable 
Federal  regulations  and  State  laws, 
and  therefore  should  pay  for  the  costs 
associated  With  in-house,  or  independ- 
ent testing  and  review  of  tests.  The 
Committee  reiterates  in  our  report 
that  State*  should  strive  to  limit  du- 
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mg  programs. 

Additionally,  if  a  State  finds  that  a 
product  does  not  comply  with  applica- 
ble Federal  standards,  it  may  prohibit 
the  sale  of  the  product  within  its  bor- 
ders. In  develop^g  this  scheme,  our 
committee  determined  that  a  partner- 
ship of  Federal  a|id  State  enforcement 
of  safety  standards  best  served  the  na- 
tional interest  by  providing  the  neces- 
sary checks  by  States  of  the  Federal 
self -certification  program. 

The  final  section  of  H.R.  6273  pro- 
vides for  the  registration  of  tires  on  a 
volimtary  basis]  by  the  purchaser, 
rather  than  by  independent  tire  deal- 
Specifically,  inde- 
and  distributors  are 
ish  purchasers  with 
tration  forms,  which 
etum  directly  to  tire 
fter  2  years,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  is  required  to 
evaluate  the  effectiveness  of  this  vol- 
untary registratipn  program  and  may 
propose  new  requirements  by  rule  if 
o  decrease  the  risk  to 
ety.  Under  this  see- 
the Department  of 
also  authorized  to 
itice  of  a  recall  of  de- 
consulting  with  tire 
lonsidering  the  safety 
e  defect  and  the  cost 
tice.  Taken  together, 
these  provisions]  will  greatly  enhance 
the  speed  and  efjficdency  of  recall  noti- 
fication and  safety.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6273  enjoys  bipartisan  support  on  the 
Committee  on  Bnergy  and  Commerce 
and  in  the  Hou^e  and  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  it  favorably  today. 

Mr.   MOORHiAD.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
yield  myself  su<fi  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 
Mr. 
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Speaker, 


»K'^«.«.,..,  ,1  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6273,  the  Motor  Vehicle  Safety 
and  Cost  Saving^  Authorization  Act  of 
1982.  This  legislation  amends  the  Na- 
tional Traffic  |and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1^6  and  the  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act  to  authorise  appropriations  for 
fiscal  years  198;  i,  1984,  and  1985.  The 
bill  also  contain  i  a  provision  to  clarify 
the  authority  af  States  to  enforce 
motor  vehicle  s  if  ety  standards  and  a 
provision  to  change  the  system  of  reg- 
istration of  tiref  and  notice  of  tire  de- 
fects. 


Congress  has 
priations  since 


not  authorized  appro- 
1978  for  the  two  stat- 
utes under  consideration  today.  The 
National  Highway  Traffic  Safety  Ad- 
ministration, wliich  administers  these 
statutes,  has  in  past  years  exercised 
judgment  in  carrying 
out  its  mandate  to  promote  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  a<Jd  provide  consumers 
with  information  on  which  to  base 
automobile  purchases. 


Last  year,  in  April  1981,  the  agency 
announced  a  comprehensive  regula- 
tory reform  effort  and  a  review  of  a 
number  of  regulations  and  rulemak- 
ings in  progress.  NHTSA  has  reviewed 
and  is  in  the  continuing  process  of  re- 
viewing both  regulations  currently  in 
effect  and  those  which  have  been  pro- 
mulgated and  are  scheduled  to  become 
effective  in  future  years.  I  commend 
NHTSA  for  this  effort  and  urge  that  it 
continue  to  review  the  many  regula- 
tions and  requirements  Imposed  on 
motor  vehicle  manufacturing  to  insure 
that  they  are  cost-effective  while  still 
promoting  safety. 

The  legislation  before  us  today  au- 
thorizes fimding  for  3  years  for  the 
National  Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle 
Safety  Act  of  1966.  This  statute  pro- 
vides for  the  establishment  of  Federal 
motor  vehicle  safety  standards  and  au- 
thorizes NHTSA  to  order  recalls  or 
remedies  of  automotive  defects  or  fail- 
ures to  comply  with  safety  standards. 
The  bill  follows  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
continues  funding  at  current  policy 
levels  for  fiscal  years  1984  and  1985. 
The  legislation  authorizes  $51.4  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983,  $55  million 
for  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $58.7  million 
for  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  bill  also  authorizes  funding  for 
three  titles  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  In- 
formation and  Cost  Savings  Act.  Title 
I  of  the  act.  which  requires  NHTSA  to 
establish  crash  resistance  standards 
for  automobile  bumpers,  is  authorized 
in  the  amounts  of  $320,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  $343,000  for  fiscal  year 
1984,  and  $365,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Title  II  of  the  Cost  Savings  Act  re- 
quires NHTSA  to  study  crashworthi- 
ness  and  maintenance  costs  of  automo- 
biles and  to  disseminate  this  informa- 
tion to  consumers  to  aid  them  in 
making  purchasing  decisions.  This 
title  is  authorized  in  the  amounts  of 
$1,677,000  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
$1,800,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$1,950,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

Title  IV  prohibits  the  discoimection 
of  or  tampering  with  automobile 
odometers.  It  also  requires  transferors 
of  automobiles  to  indicate  their  mile- 
age and  provides  civil  and  criminal 
penalties,  as  well  as  private  damage 
action,  for  violation.  Funding  to  carry 
out  this  title  is  authorized  in  the 
amounts  of  $183,000  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  $196,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$210,000  for  fiscal  year  1985.  The  au- 
thorization figures  in  the  Motor  Vehi- 
cle Information  and  Cost  Savings  Act 
also  comply  with  administration 
budget  figures. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  6273  clarifies  the 
rights  of  States  to  enforce  Federal 
safety  standards  which  they  have 
adopted  as  their  own.  It  amends  sec- 
tion 103(d)  of  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966.  This 
section  presently  provides  that  if  a 
Federal  motor  vehicle  safety  standard 


has  been  established.  States  may  not 
adopt  different  standards.  Under  the 
present  statutory  language,  the  au- 
thority of  States  to  enforce  State 
standards  identical  to  Federal  stand- 
ards is  unclear.  This  section  provides 
an  affirmative  statement  that  States 
have  a  role  to  play  in  enforcing  motor 
vehicle  safety  standards. 

The  committee  report  states  specifi- 
cally that  States  may  not  require  certi- 
fication or  approval  of  motor  vehicles 
or  motor  vehicle  equipment.  The  com- 
mittee also  intends  that  States  may 
not  Impose  fees  for  laboratory  approv- 
als, although  it  is  appropriate  that 
States  review  manufacturers'  test  data 
and  review  the  qualifications  of  the 
laboratory  selected  by  a  manufacturer, 
whether  in-house  or  out-of-house.  If  a 
manufacturer,  upon  reasonable  re- 
quest, fails  to  submit  test  data  demon- 
strating compliance,  or  if  a  State  de- 
termines that  a  prcxluct  does  not 
comply  with  Federal  and  identical 
State  standards.  States  may  prohibit 
sale  of  the  product  or  exercise  other 
remedies  in  accordance  with  State  law. 

Section  4  of  H.R.  6273  changes  the 
present  system  of  tire  registration  and 
provides  NHTSA  with  authority,  in 
certain  circumstances,  to  require 
public  notice  of  recalls  of  defective 
tires.  This  section  is  very  similar  to 
H.R.  1508,  the  Consumer  Tire  Regis- 
tration and  Public  Notice  Improve- 
ment Act,  which  many  Members  of 
the  House  have  consponsored. 

Under  present  law.  tire  dealers  must 
fill  out  registration  forms  for  each  tire 
sold  and  return  them  to  manufactur- 
ers. The  bill  changes  this  system  for 
independent  tire  dealers  and  distribu- 
tors and  requires  them  to  furnish  tire 
purchasers  with  registration  forms 
which  they  may  complete  and  return 
to  the  manufacturer.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains a  provision  requiring  NHTSA  to 
evaluate  the  new  procedures  under 
this  section  after  2  years  to  insure 
that  they  are  working  effectively. 

Another  part  of  this  section  author- 
izes NHTSA  to  require  tire  manufac- 
turers to  give  public  notice  of  recalls 
of  defective  tires.  Before  reqtdring 
such  public  notice.  NHTSA  must  con- 
sult with  manufacturers  and  must  con- 
sider the  risk  to  public  safety  of  the 
defect  and  the  cost  of  public  notice 
compared  to  the  additional  number  of 
tire  owners  who  would  be  notified. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  H.R.  6273. 
•  Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
6273  amends  the  National  Traffic  and 
Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of  1966  and 
the  Motor  Vehicle  Information  and 
Cost  Savings  Act  in  order  to  authorize 
appropriations  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985. 

The  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1966  to  reduce  accidents, 
deaths,  and  injuries  to  persons  result- 
ing from  traffic  accidents.  To  carry 


out  these  objectives.  Congress  deter- 
mined that  it  is  necessary  to  establish 
safety  standards  for  motor  vehicles 
and  motor  vehicle  equipment  and  to 
undertake  and  support  safety  research 
and  development. 

The  National  Highway  and  Traffic 
Safety  Administration  (NHTSA)  Is  re- 
sponsible for  implementation  of  these 
programs. 

To  assure  that  sufficient  funds  are 
available  for  these  efforts,  the  com- 
mittee has  authorized  $51.4  million  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  $55  million  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $58.7  million  for  fiscal 
year  1985.  This  is  consistent  with  the 
President's  budget  request  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  continues  funding  at 
current  policy  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1984  and  1985. 

NHTSA  also  administers  the  Motor 
Vehicle  Information  and  Cost  Savings 
Act.  This  legislation  was  passed  in 
1972  and  was  a  major  attempt  by  Con- 
gress to  provide  consumers  with  mean- 
ingful information  to  make  informed 
purchasing  decisions,  to  avoid  unnec- 
essary damage  to  their  cars,  and  to 
foster  easy  diagnosis  and  repair  of  pas- 
senger vehicles. 

Title  I  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  requires 
NHTSA  to  promulgate  standards  ap- 
plicable to  bumpers.  Under  H.R.  6273. 
the  agency  is  authorized  $320,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983  to  continue  work  on 
the  bumper  standard.  This  amount  in- 
creases very  moderately  to  $343,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $365,000  in  fiscal 
year  1985  to  account  for  increased 
costs  and  program  growth. 

Title  II  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  requires 
NHTSA  to  compile  information  on 
motor  vehicles  in  order  to  aid  consimx- 
ere  in  making  purchasing  decisions. 
NHTSA  is  required  to  disseminate  in- 
formation on  damage  susceptibility, 
crashworthiness,  ease  of  diagnosis, 
repair,  insurance,  and  operating  costs 
of  vehicles  to  (x>nsumers. 

In  order  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  H.R.  6273  authorizes  $1,677 
million  for  fiscal  year  1983,  $1.8  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1984  and  $1.95  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1985. 

■ntle  IV  of  the  Motor  Vehicle  Infor- 
mation and  Cost  Savings  Act  prohibits 
discoimecting,  setting  back,  or  other- 
wise tampering  with  an  automobile's 
odometer.  As  contemplated  by  Con- 
gress, its  purpose  is  to  reduce  the  high ' 
cost  to  consumer  of  odometer  tamper- 
ing, estimated  at  over  $1  billion  per 
year.  It  requires  transferors  of  auto- 
mobiles to  indicate  the  mileage  of  the 
automobile  and  provides  for  civil  and 
criminal  penalties,  and  private  damage 
actions  for  violations. 

To  carry  out  purposes  of  this  title, 
ILR.  6273  authorizes  $183,000  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  $196,000  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  and  $210,000  for  fiscal  year 
1985. 
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H.R.  6273  also  addresses  the  ques- 
tion of  State  enforcement  authority. 
To  assure  uniform  national  motor  ve- 
hicle safety  standards,  section  103(d) 
of  the  National  Traffic  and  Motor  Ve- 
hicle Safety  Act  of  1966  prevents  the 
States  from  promulgating  State  stand- 
ards different  from  applicable  Federal 
standards.  The  authority  of  the  States 
to  use  various  enforcement  mecha- 
nisms has  been  the  subject  of  NHTSA 
interpretations  and  court  cases.  In 
January  1982,  NHTSA  issued  an  opin- 
ion stating  that  section  103(d)  pre- 
empts States  from  presale  enforce- 
ment of  safety  standards,  prohibits 
States  from  requiring  fees  for  State 
approval,  and  prohibits  States  from 
imposing  requirements  for  approval 
which  have  the  effect  of  prohibiting 
the  sale  of  equipment  which  has  been 
self-certified  under  the  Federal  stat- 
ute. 

Section  3  of  H.R.  6273  is  consistent 
with  this  niling  and  clarifies  the 
extent  of  State  authority  to  enforce 
Federal  standsu-ds.  States  may  not  re- 
quire certification  or  approval  of 
motor  vehicles  or  motor  vehicle  equip- 
ment, and  hence  may  not  impose  prod- 
uct certification  or  approval  fees,  in- 
cluding fees  for  laboratory  approvals. 
However,  States  may  undertake  inde- 
pendent testing  of  vehicles  or  equip- 
ment, and  may  require  manufacturers 
to  submit  adequate  test  data  concur- 
rently with  the  first  sale  within  a 
State,  or  thereafter.  Moreover,  States 
may  review  a  manufacturer's  laborato- 
ry testing  data  as  well  as  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  laboratory  selected  by  a 
manufacturer.  States  may  not,  howev- 
er, require  manufacturers  to  use  out- 
side laboratories,  or  specified  laborato- 
ries. Finally,  political  subdivisions  of  a 
State  may  not  exercise  separate  en- 
forcement authority. 

H.R.  6273  also  addresses  tire  regis- 
tration    and     recall     provisions.     It 
amends  section  158(b)  of  the  Safety 
Act  to  prohibit  NHTSA  from  requiring 
independent  tire  dealers  or  distribu- 
tors to  complete  or  compile  registra- 
tion records  of   tire  purchasers.   In- 
stead, such  dealers  or  distributors  are 
required  to  furnish  the  first  purchaser 
of  a  tire  with  a  standardized  registra- 
tion form,  containing  the  identifica- 
tion number  of  the  tire,  which  would 
be  recorded  on  the  form  by  the  dealer 
or  distributor  at  or  before  the  time  of 
purchase.  Purchasers  may  then  direct- 
ly return  these  registration  forms  to 
manufacturers.  The  current  mandato- 
ry system  would  continue  for  manu- 
facturers of  tires,  manufacturer-owned 
stores,  and  brand-named  marketers  of 
tires.  The  new  volimtary  system  would 
apply  only  to  independent  tire  dealers 
or  distributors.  After  2  years,  NHTSA 
is  required  to  evaluate  the  effective- 
ness of  the  new  procedures,  and  deter- 
mine whether  any  other  requirements 
are  necessary  to  increase  the  registra- 
tion of  tires. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6273  is  a  well- 
crafted  andi  carefully  considered  piece 
of  legislation.  It  clarifies  current  law 
and  alters  existing  requirements  in 
ways  that  tvill  improve  public  safety 
without  buidening  an  ailing  industry. 
It  authoriz<  s  enough  to  allow  NHTSA 
to  carry  ou ;  its  tasks  of  providing  for 
automobile  safety  and  consumer  pro- 
tection, bu ;  no  more.  It  provides  a 
lean,  cost-e:  fective  budget. 

I  urge  mji  colleagues  to  consider  this 
legislation  ^vorably.* 
•  Mr.  RINALDO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  favor  of; H.R.  6273  and.  in  particu- 
lar, the  provisions  that  set  up  a  new 
system  of  voluntary  tire  registration. 
These  are  I  ased  on  my  bill,  H.R.  1508, 
the  Consumer  Tire  Registration  and 
Public  Noti  ;e  Improvement  Act. 

The  bill  before  us  replaces  the 
present  fai  ed  system  of  tire  registra- 
tion, undei  which  tire  dealers  are  re- 
quired to  :  ill  out  and  return  to  the 
manufactuier  a  form  containing  the 
name  andladdress  of  the  purchaser. 
The  purpose  is  to  permit  easy  notifica- 
tion of  th^  purchaser  in  the  event  a 
defect  is  f^und  in  the  tire.  But  the 
system  is  liot  working.  Our  hearings 
revealed  that  the  present  registration 
rate  from  this  source  is  only  20  per- 
cent. Under  my  procedure,  dealers 
would  proTide  the  purchaser  with  a 
standardized  form,  which  the  purchas- 
er would  t^en  fill  out  and  send  to  the 
manuf actui^er.  An  independent  survey, 
commissioned  by  the  National  Tire 
Dealers  A  Retreaders  Association 
demonstrated  that  about  85  percent  of 
those  responding  would  register  their 
tires  under  this  voluntary  system.  This 
provision  was  unanimously  included  in 
the  Senate  in  the  last  Congress  in  S. 
1159.  the  NHTSA  authorization  bill.  It 
was  subsequently  adopted  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees,  but  the 
bill  was  not  enacted  because  of  other, 
controver^al  provisions  of  the  confer- 
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The  SPEAKSR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the    gentleman  j  from    Colorado    (Mr. 
House  suspend  the 
[he  bill.  H.R.  6273.  as 


WiHTH)  that  tl 
rules  and  pass 
amended. 

The  question 
thirds  having  V( 
the  rules  were  si 
as  amended,  wi 

A  motion  to 
the  table. 


was  taken;  and  (two- 
ted  in  favor  thereof) 
spended,  and  the  bill, 
passed, 
econsider  was  laid  on 


GENEflAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legi^ative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extrameous  matter,  on  H.R. 
6273.  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f romj  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ence  repo; 
The  bi 
evaluate  t 
If  it  finds 
ful,  the 


also    directs    NHTSA    to 
e  new  system  after  2  years, 
he  system  to  be  unsuccess- 
ency  may  impose  new  re- 
quiremente  after  taking  into  accoimt 
safety  and  relative  cost. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes  NHTSA 
to  require  tire  manufacturers  to  give 
public  no;ice  of  recalls  of  defective 
tires.  Bef  0  re  doing  so,  the  agency  must 
consult  w  th  manufacturers  and  con- 
sider the  isk  to  public  safety  as  well 
as  relativ<  cost.  An  identical  provision 
was  part  <  f  a  biU  passed  by  the  House 
in  Octobe  ■  1979  by  a  vote  of  380  to  9. 
These  jirovisions  are  proconsimier, 
prosaf ety  I  and  proderegulation.  They 
have  the  strong  support  of  NHTSA, 
the  AAA,  and  the  National  Tire  Deal- 
ers &  Rttreaders  Association.  They 
were  appi  oved  in  committee  with  wide 
bipartisai  backing,  and  I  urge  all 
Members  to  vote  with  me  and  approve 
this  need(  d  reform.* 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  jACT  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  HARKINL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  3863)  t<i  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase 
the  number  of  [turkeys  which  may  be 
slaughtered  and  processed  without  in- 
si>ection  under  puch  act,  and  for  other 
purposes,  as  amiended. 

The  Clerk  reaid  as  follows: 

H.R.  3863 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  b/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 15(c)(3)  of  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  (21  U.S.9.  464(c)(3))  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "slalighters"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows and  insertint  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: T 

",  in  the  current  ^lendar  year 

"(A)  slaughters  or  processes  the  products 
of  more  than  20,0^0  poultry;  or 
■  "(B)  slaughters  or  processes  the  products 
of  poultry  at  a  facility  used  for  slaughtering 
or  processing  of  the  products  of  poultry  by 
any  other  poultry  producer  or  person. 
Notwithstanding  clause  (B),  the  Secretary 
may  grant  such  lexemption  to  any  poultry 
producer  or  oth^r  person  if  the  Secretary 
determines,  upon  application  of  such  poul- 
try producer  or  ither  person,  that  granting 
such  exemption  will  not  impair  effectuating 
the  purposes  of  tpis  Act.". 

15(c)(4)  of  the  Poultry 

:tion      Act      (21      U.S.C. 

ided  by  striking  out  all  of 

|(i)   and   inserting   in   lieu 


Sec.   2.  Sectiof 
Products      Insc 
464(c)(4))  is  ame 
clause   lettered 


thereof  the  foUf>wing:  "(i)  such  producers 
slaughter  not  tnore  than  1,000  poultry 
during  the  caleniiar  year  for  which  this  ex- 
emption is  being  aetermined;". 

The  SPEAKteR  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  rule,  a  second  is  not  re- 
quired on  this  notion. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Harkin)  will  tae  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MArlenee)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  20  m  nutes. 


The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Harkiw  ). 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  3863,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase 
the  nimiber  of  turkejrs  that  can  be 
slaughtered  annually  without  Federal 
bird-by-bird  inspection  and  eliminate 
the  inequitable  distinction  presently 
made  between  turkeys  and  birds  of 
other  species  in  the  exemption  for 
small  processors. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
provides  for  inspection  of  poultry  and 
poultry  products  and  otherwise  for  the 
regulation  of  the  processing  and  distri- 
bution of  these  products  to  prevent 
the  distribution  in  interestate  or  for- 
eign commerce  of  adiUterated  or  mis- 
branded  products.  Among  the  require- 
ments to  that  act  are  provisions  for  a 
bird-by-bird  inspection  of  the  carcass 
of  each  bird  processed.  The  act  pro- 
vides certain  exemptions,  and  section  1 
of  H.R.  3863  amends  section  15(c)(3) 
of  the  act  so  as  to  increase  from  5,000 
to  20,000,  the  same  number  that  cur- 
rently applies  to  birds  of  other  species, 
the  maximum  number  of  turkeys  that 
may  be  slaughtered  and  processed  an- 
nually without  a  bird-by-bird  inspec- 
tion. This  exemption  applies  to  the 
following  categories: 

First,  poultry  raised  and  slaughtered 
or  processed  by  a  producer  on  his  own 
premises  for  distribution  within  the 
State; 

Second,  poultry  slaughtered  or  proc- 
essed by  any  person  for  distribution 
solely  within  the  State  and  directly  to 
household  consumers,  restaurants, 
hotels,  and  boarding  houses  for  use  in 
their  own  dining  rooms  or  in  the  prep- 
aration of  meals  for  sales  direct  to  con- 
simiers;  and 

Third,  poultry  slaughtered  or  cut  up 
for  distribution  as  carcasses  or  parts 
within  the  State  by  small  enterprises 
not  otherwise  exempt. 

F\uther,  the  amendments  clarify  the 
law  by  adding  specific  language  to  pre- 
vent the  exemption  provision  from 
being  circumvented  by  other  individ- 
uals slaughtering  or  processing  addi- 
tional turkeys  in  the  same  plant. 

The  Secretary,  however,  is  author- 
ized to  grant  an  exemption  from  this 
limitation  to  any  additional  person 
when  he  feels  such  action  will  not 
impair  effectuating  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

Finally,  section  2  of  H.R.  3863 
amends  section  15(cK4)  of  the  act. 
which  under  current  law  exempts 
from  the  requirements  of  the  act  poul- 
try producers  with  respect  to  poultry 
of  their  own  raised  on  their  own  farm, 
if  (i)  such  producers  slaughter  not 
more  than  250  turkeys  or  not  more 
than  1,000  birds  of  all  species  during 
the  calendar  year  (4  birds  of  oth«-  spe- 
cies deemed  the  equivalent  of  1 
turkey);  (il)  such  poultry  producers  do 


not  engage  in  buying  or  selling  poultry 
products  other  than  those  produced 
from  poultry  raised  on  their  own 
farms;  and  (iii)  none  of  the  poultry 
moves  in  interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce. Section  2  amends  clause  (i)  to 
increase  from  250  to  1,000  the  number 
of  turkej^  that  may  be  slaughtered 
under  the  exemption,  thereby  bring- 
ing the  provisions  of  this  paragraph  in 
conformity  with  the  changes  made  In 
section  15(c)(3)  by  section  1  of  H.R. 
3863. 

The  purpose  and  need  for  this  legis- 
lation is  to  free  our  Nation's  turkey 
farmers  and  processors  from  unneces- 
sary and  costly  regulatory  control 
while  still  maintaining  adequate  pro- 
tection to  the  public  against  adultera- 
tion and  misbranding. 

H.R.  3863  would  allow  the  small, 
family-sized  turkey  processor,  who  de- 
pends on  a  seasonal  local  market,  to  be 
exempt  from  bird-by-bird  inspection 
conducted  imder  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  on  the 
same  basis  as  processors  of  other  birds. 
Under  the  legislation  there  would  be 
no  compromise  in  the  wholesomeness 
of  turkey  products.  The  products  must 
continue  to  be  sound,  clean,  and  fit  for 
human  consumption  when  distributed 
and  comply  with  the  protections  in 
the  act  against  misbranding— other 
than  the  requirement  of  the  inspec- 
tion legend. 

The  limitation  in  the  exemption 
under  the  existing  statute  that 
equates  one  turkey  to  four  birds  of 
other  species  works  a  hardship  on  the 
small  businessperson.  The  exemption 
in  current  law  applies  only  to  turkey 
processing  operations  that  are  insuffi- 
cient to  maintain  a  level  of  income 
proportionate  to  the  capital  invested. 
To  maintain  facilities  and  equipment 
that  comply  with  Federal  bird-by-bird 
inspection  regulations  requires  a  cap- 
ital investment  that  causes  hardship 
to  many  small  producers.  For  example, 
the  plant  must  provide  the  Federal  in- 
spector with  office  space,  a  shower  and 
uniform  and  must  maintain  special 
equipment  for  this  purpose.  It  was  es- 
timated that  the  cost  of  supplying 
these  special  needs  could  amount  to 
$30,000,  according  to  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation  witness.  In- 
creasing the  exemption  limitation  to 
20,000  turkeys  under  section  15(c)(3) 
of  the  act  and  to  1,000  turkeys  under 
section  15(c)(4)  of  the  act,  would  pro- 
vide a  more  reasonable  return  on  labor 
and  investment  while  assuring  the 
continued  maintenance  of  a  high  qual- 
ity product. 

Continued  spot  inspection  of  the 
processed  poultry,  as  well  as  required 
health  and  sanitation  requirements, 
would  assure  compliance  with  the 
intent  and  standards  of  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  Furthermore. 
H.R.  3863  would  save  the  Government 
money— approximately  $200,000  per 
year  in  inspection  costs. 


This  bill  is  supported  by  the  Nation- 
al Turkey  Federation,  the  American 
Farm  Bureau  Federation,  numerous 
turkey  growers,  and  State  organiza- 
tions, and  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture recommends  its  enactment. 

I  ask  all  Members  to  join  me  in  sup- 
porting enactment  of  H.R.  3863. 

D  1315 

Mr.  MARLENEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
3ield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  thank  the 
able  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  SubcoDMnittee  on  Live- 
stock, Dairy,  and  Poultry,  Mr.  Harkih. 
for  their  assistance  and  support  in 
bringing  H.R.  3863  before  the  House. 

Americans  have  called  for  regulatory 
reform.  The  cry  for  reform  has  come 
from  all  segments  suid  interests,  by  big 
and  small  business  alike,  as  well  as  the 
farmer,  taxpayer,  and  all  who  must 
supply  the  Government  with  informa- 
tion or  fUe  for  benefits.  The  burden 
has  been  overwhelming  and  extremely 
costly  to  the  consumer. 

The  legislation  before  the  House 
today  is  a  step  in  the  direction  toward 
regulatory  reform.  H.R.  3863  would 
allow  the  small,  family-sized  turkey 
producer  to  increase  his  processing  of 
birds  from  5,000  to  20,000  without 
being  subjected  to  bird-by-bird  inspec- 
tion conducted  under  the  direction  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  producer  would  stUl  have  to  meet 
all  health  and  sanitation  requirements 
within  and  around  his  processing  fa- 
cilities; it  is  only  the  bird-by-bird  in- 
spection procedure  that  my  legislation 
would  change.  I  c&n  assure  my  col- 
leagues that  there  would  be  no  com- 
promise in  the'  wholesomeness  of 
turkey  products  with  the  passage  of 
KM.  3653. 

There  are  roughly  200  turkey-proc- 
essing plants  in  the  United  States 
today.  Of  these,  71  slaughter  over 
100,000  birds  a  year,  while  approxi- 
mately 97  slaughter  5.000  or  fewer, 
and  13  plants  account  for  production 
of  between  5,000  and  20,000.  As  you 
can  see,  this  regulatory  relief  is  aimed 
at  assisting  the  small  producer. 

Today,  it  is  not  economically  feasible 
for  a  family  enterprise  to  exist  on  only 
5,000  turkeys  a  year.  And  the  capital 
Investment  for  a  farmer  may  be  too 
great  to  increase  his  operation  and 
meet  all  USDA  requirements.  This  leg- 
islation is  designed  to  keep  such  pro- 
ducers in  operation. 

I  think  it  significant  to  note  that 
this  legislation  will  also  save  the 
Government  money— ^^proximately 
$200,000  per  year  in  Inspection  costs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  has  the 
support  of  the  administration,  the  Na- 
tional Turkey  Federation,  the  Nation- 
al Farm  Bureau  Federation,  numerous 
turkey  growers,  and  State  organiza- 
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tions.  In  addition,  I  have  received 
thousands  of  letters  and  petitions  in 
suiiport  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  is  non- 
controversial  and  passed  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  committee 
unanimously. 

I  urge  the  House  to  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  HJR.  3863. 
•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  3863.  which  amends 
the  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  to 
increase  the  nimiber  of  turkeys  from 
5,000  to  20,000  that  can  be  slaughtered 
or  processed  annually  without  Federal 
blrd-by-bird  inspection.  This  would 
eliminate  the  present  distinction  be- 
tween turkeys  and  other  birds.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  add  clarifying  language 
to  prevent  the  exemption  provision 
from  being  circumvented  by  other 
people  slaughtering  or  processing  ad- 
ditional turkeys  in  the  same  plant. 

H.R.  3863  would  allow  the  small, 
family-sized  turkey  producer,  who  de- 
pends on  a  seasonal  local  market,  to 
increase  his  processing  of  turkeys 
from  5,000  to  20.000  without  being 
subjected  to  bird-by-bIrd  inspection 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
producer  would  still  have  to  meet  all 
health  and  sanitation  requirements. 

The  production  and  processing  of 
only  5,000  turkeys  is  restrictive  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  small  businessman  to 
maintain  a  level  of  income  relative  to 
his  capital  investment.  By  increasing 
the  exemption  level  to  20,000  turkeys, 
producers  would  be  provided  a  more 
reasonable  return  on  labor  and  invest- 
ment while  assuring  maintenance  of  a 
high  quality  product  in  a  market  that 
is  short  lived  and  highly  competitive. 

There  are  several  small  turkey  pro- 
ducers in  my  own  State  of  Virginia 
whose  livelihood  is  constrained  by  this 
present  limitation  which  prevents 
them  from  expanding  their  oper- 
ations. Complying  with  Federal  bird- 
by-bird  inspection  regulations  would 
require  a  considerable  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  Members  to 
support  the  passage  of  this  most  im- 
portant legislation.  Thank  you.* 

K(r.  MARLENEE:  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
IK>  further  requests  for  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Habsdi)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill.  H.R.  3863,  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


OBNERAL  LEAVE 
Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  ^gislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  material,  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The    SPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  objecnon  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fiom  Iowa?   . 
There  was  {no  objection. 
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CRIMINAL  I  JUSTICE  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE coNtrmuES  hearings  on 

PUBLIC    r  SAFETY       OFFICERS' 
BENEFIT^  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Conyers) 
Is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CONpTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Criminal  Justice, 
which  I  chair,  is  holding  its  second  in 
a  series  of  (hearings  on  four  bills  to 
amend  the!  Public  Safety  Officers' 
Benefits  Adt  on  Tuesday.  June  15, 
1982,  at  2  i».m.,  in  room  2237  of  the 
Raybum  House  Office  Building. 

The  witnesses  scheduled  to  appear 
and  testify  before  the  subcommittee 
on  Tuesday  tare:  Robert  P.  Diegelman, 
director,  Ollfice  of  Justice  Assistance 
and  Resear«h  Statistics,  on  behalf  of 
the  Departiiient  of  Justice,  which  ad- 
ministers t^e  act;  Norman  Darwlck, 
executive  director  of  the  International 
Association  lof  Chiefs  of  Police;  Jack 
Person,  president  of  the  National  As- 
sociation of!  Police  Organizations;  and 
Vincent  McGoldrick,  chairman  of  the 
National  Legislative  Committee  of  the 
National  Fraternal  Order  of  Police. 

A  third  hiaring  on  this  legislation  is 
being  plarmi 
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BATTLE  ip  CURB  STRIP-MINING 
ABUSES  ENTERS  NEW  PHASE 

(Mr.  SEIBERLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  ffitraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLING.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Members  who  served  in  the  95th  and 
earlier  Congresses  will  remember  the 
6-year  struggle  to  enact  legislation 
curbing  the  most  destructive  practices 
of  the  co|al  strip-mining  industry. 
Strong  strip-mining  control  legislation 
passed  the  House  four  times  and  twice 
was  the  su^)ject  of  vetos  by  President 
Gerald  Fotd.  It  was  not  until  1977. 
Ident  Carter  took  office, 
lingful  strip-mining  control 
ly  enacted. 

>r  in  this  long  battle  was 
lished  colleague  from  Ari- 
Udall.  However,  once 
the  law  wis  enacted,  it  fell  to  Presi- 
dent Carta's  Secretary  of  the  Interi- 
or, Cecil  K  Andrus,  to  commence  im- 
plementation. Secretary  Andrus  select- 
ed, as  the  Director  of  the  new  Office 
of  Surface  i  Mining,  Mr.  Walter  Heine. 
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who  had  been  th4  administrator  of  the 
surface  mining  agency  of  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania.  Pennsylvania  was  the 
developing  strong 
;rol  legislation,  and 
t.  Heine  was  viewed 
of  the  Federal  act  as 
a  very  excellent  (jhoice.  Mr.  Heine  pro- 
ceeded to  assemble  a  staff  of  outstand- 
ing technical  people  and  to  draft  a  set 
of  regulations  toj  implement  the  legis- 
lation. For  those!  who  wanted  a  tough 
strip-mining  law}  the  regulations,  as 
well  as  the  enforcement  of  them,  satis- 
fied their  concerns. 

As  might  be  expected,  however,  the 
coal  mining  industry,  which  had 
fought  the  legislation  from  start  to 
finish,  proceeded!  to  challenge  the  law, 
the  regulations,  and  their  enforce- 
ment. One  of  tfliose  most  active  in 
challenging  the  law  was  James  Watt, 
then  head  of  tjhe  Rocky  Mountain 
Legal  Foundation.  Another  activist  in 
challenging  the  law  was  James  R. 
Harris,  an  Indiaha  State  senator  and 
coal  industry  coqsultant. 

With  the  instajlation  of  the  Reagan 
administration,  the  opponents  of  the 
strip-mining  law  became  the  "enforc- 
ers," with  Mr.  Watt  becoming  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  Mr.  Harris  re- 
placing Mr.  Heine  as  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Surface  Mining.  They 
wasted  little  tim^e  in  mounting  a  two- 
pronged  assault  on  the  program.  One 
arm  of  the  assault  was  to  start  rewrit- 
ing the  regulations  watering  down  the 
language  of  several  key  provisions. 
The  second  arm  of  the  attack  was  to 
reorganize  the  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  by  transferring  personnel,  re- 
ducing its  size.  Specially  in  the  field. 
and  making  it  ^lear  that  zealous  en- 
forcement of  the  act  was  no  longer  in 
keeping  with  t&e  philosophy  of  the 
new  administration. 

Concurrently  with  these  chsmges. 
and  to  some  ektent  as  a  result  of 
them,  the  majoiity  of  the  coal  produc- 
ing States'  strip'mining  laws  were  cer- 
tified as  meeting  the  requirements  of 
the  act.  with  th^  result  that  the  State 
replaced  the  Federal  Government  as 
the  primary  enforcing  agent.  For 
those  States,  the  role  of  the  Federal 
Government,  aa  provided  in  the  act, 
shifted  from  qlrect  enforcement  to 
overseeing  the  |  States'  programs  to 
make  sure  they  are  run  in  compliance 
with  the  Federa^  strip-mining  law. 

UnfortiuiatelyL  the  changes  that 
have  been  made  in  the  Office  of  Sur- 
face Mining,  and  particularly  the  sig- 
nals sent  by  the  new  administration, 
can  be  construed  by  the  strip-mining 
industry  as  indicating  that  State  pro- 
grams will  not  |be  very  tightly  super- 
vised at  the  Federal  level. 

Fortunately,  one  of  the  benefits  of 
the  long  battle  over  strip  mining  was 
to  mobilize  public  opinion  in  some  coal 
mining  States  behind  strong  strip- 
mining  laws.  Moreover,  the  Federal 
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law  gives  local  citizens  the  right  to 
review  strip-mining  plans  and  to  "blow 
the  whistle"  when  they  believe  the  law 
is  not  being  complied  with.  So  there  is 
some  hope  that  the  terrible  devasta- 
tion inflicted  on  so  many  Appalachian 
communities  through  bad  strip-mining 
activities  will  be  largely  avoided  in 
future  strip-mining  activities. 

The  Federal  law  also  set  up  a  special 
fund  for  reclaiming  old  strip-mined 
lands  so  that  the  erosion  and  land- 
slides associated  with  them  can  be 
brought  under  control  and  the  lands 
returned  to  a  productive  state.  Unfor- 
timately.  even  though  the  funds  are 
earmarked  from  a  special  reclamation 
fee  imposed  by  the  1977  act,  the  ad- 
ministration has  been  slow  to  release 
the  funds  to  the  States  to  get  such 
projects  underway. 

The  Washington  Post  for  June  6  and 
7  contained  two  outstanding  articles 
by  Dale  Russakoff  laying  out  in  some 
detail  the  present  status  of  the  strip 
mining  law  and  the  way  it  is  working 
out  in  the  coalfields  of  Appalachia. 
She  describes  the  dramatic  improve- 
ments brought  by  the  new  law,  but 
also  the  drastic  downshift  in  Federal 
enforcement  philosophy  and  person- 
nel. Her  articles  are  well  worth  read- 
ing for  suiyone  who  has  a  deep  feeling 
for  the  land  and  the  (>eople  of  Appa- 
lachia. The  full  text  of  both  articles 
follows  these  remarks. 

The  Washington  Post  for  May  1, 
1982  contained  a  very  interesting  short 
article  by  Colman  McCarthy  about  a 
related  outrage  inflicted  on  the  people 
of  Appalachia  by  the  coal  industry  in 
conjunction  with  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments. The  article  cites  a  recent 
study  sponsored  by  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission  which  reveals 
that  in  80  counties  in  6  coal-producing 
States  75  percent  of  the  land  is  owned 
by  outside  corporations,  more  than 
three-fourths  of  whom  pay  less  than 
25  cents  an  acre  in  taxes. 

At  the  same  time,  individual  land- 
owners are  assessed  much  larger  taxes. 
Mr.  McCarthy  cites  the  case  of  one 
woman  in  West  Virginia  whose  most 
recent  tax  bill  for  600  acres  totaled 
$12,000,  while  such  land,  if  it  t>elonged 
to  an  outside  corporation,  would  be  as- 
sessed only  $150.  Furthermore,  her 
present  tax  bill  is  10  times  that  of  10 
years  ago,  largely  because  coal  is 
imder  the  surface  of  her  land  and  the 
strip-miners  want  it.  As  the  article 
points  out.  because  she  couldn't  get  a 
company  to  promise  proper  reclama- 
tion of  the  land,  she  declined  to  sell. 
Now,  through  this  "legal  persuasion" 
from  tax  assessors,  she  is  being  pres- 
sured to  reconsider. 

The  full  text  of  the  Colman  McCar- 
thy article  is  printed  in  the  Record 
following  the  two  articles  by  Dale  Rus- 
sakoff. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  offering  these  ar- 
ticles at  this  time  to  emphasize  that 
Congress  still  has  an  important  role  to 


play  in  the  protection  of  the  land  and 
its  people  against  those  in  the  coal  in- 
dustry who  do  not  seem  to  care  about 
either.  Congressman  Udall  has  con- 
ducted vigorous  oversight  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Interior  Department  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federal  strip-mining 
law.  We  can  be  sure  that,  under  his 
leadership,  such  oversight  will  be  con- 
tinued. 

We  also  need  to  examine  the  tax  im- 
pacts revealed  by  the  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Commission  to  determine 
whether  citizens  in  the  coalfields  are 
being  denied  the  equal  protection  of 
the  laws  guaranteed  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and,  if  so,  whether  remedial  legis- 
lation is  in  order. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 

The  Untorcer— Strip  Mining  Agency  Falu 

Victim  to  Reagan's  Reforms 

(By  Dale  Russakoff) 

For  four  years,  Bruce  Boyens  was  a 
symbol  of  the  federal  presence  in  the  coal- 
rich  hills  of  southern  Appalachia.  In  faded 
Jeans  and  mudcaked  boots,  he  stalked  the 
sites  of  strip  mines,  forcing  coal  companies 
to  restore  the  natural  landscape  of  hills  and 
mountains  they  had  laid  bare. 

When  operators  threatened  to  beat  up  his 
inspectors,  he  called  in  federal  marshals  to 
subdue  them.  When  state  officials  seemed 
too  cozy  with  coal  companies,  he  leaned  on 
them  to  get  tough. 

Now  his  days  as  a  fearsome  enforcer  in 
the  coals  fields  are  over.  Boyens  quit  Thurs- 
day, a  month  after  the  chief  of  the  Interior 
Department's  Office  of  Surface  Mining  sent 
him  a  terse  notice  that  he  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  Washington,  far  from  Appalachia 
where  his  famdly  has  deep  roots. 

OSM  called  it  a  salute  to  his  expertise. 
Boyens,  who  had  nc  choice,  took  it  as  a  "get 
out"  letter. 

Boyens  has  become  a  symbol  of  another 
sort,  a  casualty  of  a  bureaucratic  civil  war 
being  waged  far  from  the  coal  fields. 

Without  changing  a  word  of  the  tough 
federal  strip  mining  law,  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration has  systematically  weakened  the 
agency  that  enforces  it.  Dozens  of  stringent 
regiUations  are  being  relaxed,  including 
rules  governing  everything  from  the  size 
and  shape  of  sedimentation  ponds  to  the 
placement  of  topsoil  on  reclaimed  hills. 

In  the  course  of  a  massive  reorgaoiization, 
coupled  with  a  personnel  cutback  that  will 
shrink  the  agency  by  more  than  30  percent, 
regulators  tagged  as  "zealots"  have  been 
moved  out.  A  new  team  led  by  former  coal 
industry  consultants  and  coal  state  officials 
has  taken  charge. 

Citations  against  mine  operators  have 
dropped  markedly;  appeals  of  adverse  court 
rulings  have  been  cut  in  half.  There  is  in- 
creased discretion  for  state  regiilators, 
whose  past  laxity  prompted  Congress  to 
enact  the  sweeping  law  five  years  ago. 

OSM  is  only  one  front  in  the  administra- 
tion's "regulatory  reform"  crusade.  But 
from  the  start,  the  small  agency  has  been  a 
big  symbol  of  what  Ronald  Reagan  was 
elected  to  change. 

The  Heritage  Foundation,  think  tank  of 
the  Reagan  transition  team,  fingered  OSM 
as  a  classic  case  of  "regulatory  excesses."  In- 
terior Secretary  James  G.  Watt  branded  it  a 
"bureaucratic  nightmare  .  .  .  more  designed 
to  obstruct  coal  production  than  to  further 
the  cause  of  reclamation." 


Watt  made  the  taming  of  OSM  hit  No.  1 
priority  and  he  points  to  it  now  as  the  place 
he  has  made  his  biggest  mark. 

Watt  and  his  OSM  team  say  the  changes 
reflect  the  advent  of  reason,  not  a  retreat 
from  the  goal  of  reclamation.  They  note 
that  the  federal  law,  while  stringent,  left 
wide  maneuvering  room  for  its  enforcers, 
and  they  insist  that  their  predecessors 
shared  too  little  of  that  room  with  industry 
and  the  states. 

But  Boyens'  view  from  the  field  is  consid- 
erably different.  In  his  Knoxvllle  office,  sur- 
rounded by  souvenirs  from  his  activist  past 
as  a  mine  workers  lawyer,  he  said: 

"I  have  to  say  I  think  they're  gutting  the 
program.  They  got  people  anxious.  They 
took  away  their  job  security.  They  made 
speeches  about  getting  the  OSM  zealots  off 
the  industry's  back.  You  start  to  go  home  at 
night  and  ask  yourself,  what  does  this  ad- 
ministration want  from  me?  After  a  while, 
no  matter  how  hard  I  pushed  people,  it  was 
like  pushing  on  a  string. 

"Some  of  our  regulations  were  bad.  Some 
of  them  needed  changing.  But  an  acroas- 
the-board  attack  is  wrong.  We  had  a  strong 
program.  We  had  industy  complying.  This 
could  be  a  signal  to  operators  that  they  can 
do  what  they  want  now." 

The  men  appointed  to  change  OSM,  who 
knew  the  agency  from  the  other  side,  dis- 
miss such  attacks  as  unfounded. 

OSM  Director  James  R.  Harris  was  a  coal 
industry  consultant  and  state  senator  who 
helped  write  Indiana's  strip  mining  law.  His 
deputy.  Steven  J.  Oriles.  was  a  leader  of  Vir- 
ginia's strip  mine  reclamation  office. 

They  saw  OSM  as  a  young,  over-zealous 
agency  flUed  with  people  who  had  never 
seen  a  strip  mine,  a  federal  monster  that 
shackled  the  coal  industry  and  the  states. 

They  arrived  here  as  determined  to  tame 
OSM  as  Boyens  was  to  keep  it  fearsome. 

"You  must  not  only  intellectually  believe 
in  what  you're  trying  to  change,  but  you 
must  emotionally  believe  in  it,"  said  the  34- 
year-old  Oriles.  "If  you're  not  emotionaUy 
committed,  you'll  never  make  it,  not  when 
you're  up  against  the  federal  bureaucracy." 

Oriles  is  known  around  OSM  for  his  18- 
hour  days,  his  seven-day  weeks  aitd  his  un- 
flagging loyalty  to  the  administration.  On 
the  wall  behind  his  desk  two  photos  hang, 
showing  a  smiling  Oriles  with  Watt  and 
Sen.  John  W.  Warner  (R-Va.). 

Warner  inscribed  one:  "To  Steve  Oriles. 
The  Jobs  of  many  Virginians— and  Ameri- 
cans in  the  coal  industry  nationwide— are 
looking  to  you  for  leadership." 

Oriles  and  Harris  had  shown  their  com- 
mitment to  change  early  on.  Their  two 
states  had  filed  a  XJS.  Supreme  Court  chal- 
lenge to  the  federal  strip  mining  law.  and 
they  had  helped  prepare  the  case.  Watt, 
days  before  joining  Interior,  had  filed  a 
brief  supporting  the  challenge  on  t>ehalf  of 
Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation. 

The  case  was  stiU  pending  when  the  new 
leaders  arrived  at  OSM,  creating  eonfuslmi 
in  the  ranks.  Suddenly,  the  federal  law  was 
being  enforced  by  men  who  were  on  record 
against  it. 

In  the  solicitor's  office,  one  team  of  law- 
yers was  defending  the  law  before  the  high 
court  while  another  was  drafting  memo*  on 
how  to  dismantle  OSM  in  case  the  challeng- 
ers won.  When  the  court  upheld  the  law,  9 
to  0,  in  October,  an  Interior  aoUcitor  re- 
called telephoning  Oriles  to  report:  "Did 
you  hear?  We  won."  Oriles  reqwnded:  "No. 
We  lost." 

Oriles  said  he  does  not  remember  the  con- 
versation, but  stressed  that  the  court  battle 
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Is  far  behind  him.  "I  believed  the  Uw  raised 
constitutional  questions.  Obviously  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  answered  those  questions." 
OSM  was  due  for  a  transformation  even 
before  Watt  arrived. 

The  strip  mining  law,  in  a  blend  of  old  and 
new  federalism,  said  OSM  would  police  the 
coal  fields  only  temporarily,  until  the  24 
coal  states  rewrote  their  laws  to  conform 
with  tough  new  national  standards.  Then 
OSM  would  pass  the  torch  to  the  states, 
making  reorganization  and  layoffs  inevita- 
ble. 

The  Reagan  team  pushed  forward  with  a 
swifter  and  more  sweeping  reorganization 
than  was  planned  in  the  President  Carter's 
years.  OSM's  1,010  authorized  slots  were  cut 
to  650;  its  five  regional  offices  were  abol- 
ished. Federal  inspection  forces  were  cut 
sharply,  even  in  states  where  OSM  was  still 
in  charge. 

Most  technical  positions  were  reassigned 
to  two  new  centers,  in  Denver  and  Pitts- 
burgh, giving  many  biologists,  hydrologists 
and  other  scientists  the  choice  of  moving  or 
leaving  the  agency. 

The  shifts,  combined  with  the  change  in 
philosophy,  prompted  an  exodus  from  the 
technical,  legal  and  management  ranks. 

When  the  dust  had  cleared,  Harris  said, 
only  one  of  50  top  managers  from  the 
Carter  era  remained  In  his  original  Job,  a 
statistic  Watt  cites  in  speeches  as  evidence 
that  his  OSM  campaign  has  succeeded. 

Harris  and  Oriles  acknowledged  the  trans- 
fers were  sometimes  used  to  push  out  or 
subdue  regulators  viewed  as  overzealous  by 
the  new  team. 

"I  believe  when  someone  has  been  trained 
in  one  philosophy  it's  easier  to  move  him 
than  to  change  his  ways  of  operating  he's 
held  for  a  long  time,"  Harris  said.  "We  had 
to  put  these  people  In  new  jobs  so  we  could 
train  them  In  our  philosophy." 

Referring  to  OSM's  two  top  officials  in 
Denver  who  resigned  early  in  the  new  ad- 
ministration, Oriles  said,  "Those  were  two 
people  who  had  to  go.  If  they  didn't  leave, 
they  were  going  to  be  moved." 

While  the  shakeup  allowed  Oriles  and 
Harris  to  assemble  their  team,  it  also  cre- 
ated morale  problems  and  a  drain  on  staff 
expertise,  Oriles  acknowledged. 

Four  of  the  top  officials  who  oversaw  In- 
spection and  enforcement  from  Washington 
have  left  their  Jobs,  two  in  the  last  month. 
That  was  one  reason  cited  by  OSM  for 
trying  to  transfer  Boyens  here. 

"We  tore  this  agency  to  hell.  Now  we  have 
to  build  It  back  up,"  Oriles  said. 

One  part  of  the  buildup  was  a  new  system 
of  "hands-on"  management.  Routine  Judg- 
ment calls  once  made  by  attorneys  or  tech- 
nicians in  the  field  are  now  routed  through 
Oriles  or  his  aides. 

This  was  done,  according  to  one  memo,  to 
ensure  that  policy  calls  conform  to  "the  sec- 
retary's goals  of  decreasing  regulatory  re- 
straints on  productivity  or  deferring  to  state 
decisionmaldng  in  local  matters." 

The  approach  tamed  many  former  fire- 
brands, who  saw  their  recommendations  for 
court  appeals,  for  tougher  regulations,  for 
environmental  impact  studies  stop  at  their 
bosses'  desks. 

Some  sought  transfers:  some  became 
moles  for  Hill  Democrats  or  environmental- 
ists. Others,  once  known  for  working  late 
hours  and  weekends,  became  clock  punchers 
and  did  as  they  were  told. 

"I  had  to  decide  if  what  I  was  doing  was 
sbflurd  or  obscene.  I've  decided  it's  absurd  so 
I'm  stUl  here,"  one  Carter-era  veteran  said 
recently.  "I  used  to  make  national  policy 


when  I  mad«  decisions.  Now  my  decisions 
get  passed  along  the  line  and  reversed. 
They're  made  by  my  boss's  boss's  boss's  boss 
and  I've  become  a  drone." 

The  new  t^am  has  put  its  imprint  on 
almost  every  Quarter  of  OSM. 

Take  the  a^)scure  field  of  administrative 
appeals,  a  prdcess  barely  visible  to  outsiders, 
but  the  heait  of  policymaking  because  it 
sets  the  limita  of  OSM's  regulatory  reach. 

This  is  how  It  works:  OSM  cites  a  coal  op- 
erator for  poer  reclamation  practices.  If  the 
operator  appeals  to  an  administrative  law 
judge  and  wi^s,  OSM  loses  Its  right  to  regu- 
late against  those  practices.  To  regain  it, 
OSM  can  file  an  appeal  with  Interior's 
Board  of  Surlace  Mining  Appeals. 

In  the  last  year,  OSM's  appeals  of  csises 
lost  to  industry  have  dropped  by  more  than 
50  percent. 

Another  m^jor  drop  came  in  the  number 
of  citations  gainst  mine  operators  for  vio- 
lating the  law.  In  Southern  Appalachla, 
OSM  violatl(m  notices  dropped  from  3,352 
in  1980  to  l,p05  in  1981,  well  before  OSM 
ceded  power  ^ver  the  coal  fields  to  any  state 
in  the  region.i 

OSM  spokesmen  call  the  drop  a  sign  of 
voluntary  compliance  from  industry  and  the 
states.  Several  former  inspectors  «dled  It  a 
sign  of  short  staff  and  low  morale. 

One  of  the|most  far-reaching  shifts  came 
down  to  a  sli^le  word  change  In  a  key  regu- 
lation, the  nie  OSM  uses  to  judge  whether 
a  state  is  reaoy  to  police  its  strip  mines.  The 
Carter-era  0£M  refused  to  relinquish  con- 
trol imless  siates  rewrote  their  laws  to  be 
"as  stringent  ps"  OSM's. 

The  new  rfle  says  they  must  be  only  as 
"effective,"  ^ving  states  much  more  free- 
dom to  deviate  from  strict  federal  guide- 
lines. I 

Nowhere  lai  the  change  in  direction  more 
evident  than  In  the  feverish  campaign  to  re- 
write hundretls  of  pages  of  highly  technical 
Carter-era  regulations.  The  rules  not  only 
required  con^anles  to  prevent  environmen- 
tal damage,  |hey  also  told  them  how  to  do 
It— how  to  build  sedimentation  ponds,  how 
to  Impound  mine  wastes,  what  species  of 
grass  to  plan^  on  reclaimed  hills. 

d  rule  changes  pouring  out  of 
ve  coal  companies  and  state 
re  leeway  to  come  up  with 
requiring  only  an  "effects 
r  a  pond  or  impoundment  pre- 
g,    pollution,    landslides    and 
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atory  rewrite"  campaign  has 
re  time  and  staff  than  any 
the  OSM  battle,  yet  it  is  here 
team  has  made  the  least  head- 
an  four  dozen  proposed  rule 
nagged  in  the  courts  or  in  the 
lederal  rule-making  process, 
silent  testanjent  to  the  resilience  of  the  bu- 
reaucracy 09M's  leaders  hope  to  tame. 

"We  had  a|l  our  regs  ready  for  public  com- 
ment last  September.  The  problem  ever 
since  has  be^  getting  them  through  the  bu- 
reaucracy," ^d  a  harried  Dean  Hunt,  a 
former  induitry  consultant  hired  by  Oriles 
to  head  up  oie  revision  of  technical  regula- 
tions. T 

Hunt  and  I  other  OSM  officials  concede 
that  they  uiiderestimated  the  difficulty  of 
their  task.  Tfeams  of  biologists,  hydrologists. 
Inspectors,  technicians,  clerks,  typists,  edi- 
tors and  managers  have  been  assigned  to 
the  job  since;  Watt  took  office. 

Each  rulej  traveled  across  more  than  a 
dozen  desk4  Hiuit  said,  from  the  staff 
member  whs  wrote  it  to  a  supervisor,  to  so- 
licitors,   to  jthe    chief   OSM    solicitor,    to 
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Oriles,  to  a  succea  sion  of  top  Interior  offi- 
cials,  to  the  Offf^  of  Management  and 
Interior. 

set  a  deadline  of  July, 
1981,  for  finishing  the  rules.  But  that 
became  October,  lfi81,  then  January,  1982, 
then  July,  1982.  T^en  came  a  lawsuit  from 
environmentalists,  j  which  OSM  settled  out 
of  court,  agreeing  to  conduct  environmental 
impact  studies  that  will  further  delay  the 
rules. 

For  now,  the  stringent  Carter-era  rules 
remain  in  force. 

In  ways,  the  conflicts  within  OSM  have 
roots  in  the  long  and  bitter  battle  for  the 
strip  mining  law  iteelf.  The  titanic  congres- 
sional struggle  lasted  six  years,  polarizing 
the  environmentalists  and  citizens  groups 
who  sought  the  laV.  the  coal  companies  and 
state  officials  whc^  fought  it.  The  measure 
was  vetoed  twice  i  by  then-President  Ford 
before  Carter  signed  it  into  law  in  1977. 

"There's  still  a  tremendous  amount  of  bit- 
terness on  both  sfdes."  said  Rep.  John  F. 
Selberllng  (D-Ohl^).  an  author  of  the  law 
e  watch  on  the  OSM 
Ironmentalists  felt  the 
bunch  of  selfish,  ruth- 
t  care  about  people  or 
he  coal  companies  felt 
environmentalists  [were  impractical  people 
trying  to  hurt  the  coal  industry." 

And  so,  Seiberling  said,  OSM  was  destined 
to  be  a  battiegrouitd.  "I  expect  it'll  keep  see- 
sawing. If  the  ne:it  administration  is  more 
concerned  about  brotecting  the  land,  it'll 
change  again.  It 'si  a  good  thing  we  have  a 
several  hundred  I  years'  supply  of  coal. 
Nobody  can  wreck  It  all  at  once." 
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A  "New  Federalism" 


(By  Dale  Russakoff ) 

London,  Ky.— The  U.S.  occupation  of  the 
Kentucky  coal  fields  is  over  now,  but  virtu- 
ally no  one  around  here  doubts  the  power  of 
Washington— knovfn  locally  as  "the  feder- 
als"—to  change  their  lives  anymore. 

The  evidence  Is  ^itten  all  over  the  moun- 
tains that  rise  up  i|i  every  direction. 

Take  a  drive  do^  any  winding  road,  past 
the  hardwoods  atid  hemlocks,  the  white 
oaks  and  hard  maples.  Into  the  coal  fields  of 
Viper  or  Cranks,  Hazard  or  Harlan,  Mlddles- 
boro  or  London. 

On  one  side,  the  forests  are  pocked  with 
black  gashes— abandoned  strip  mines  oozing 
silt  and  mud,  trei  limbs  and  rocks,  which 
flood  the  streams  ^d  poison  the  well  water. 

These  are  the  legacy  of  the  days  before 
federal  regulation^  when  a  state  government 
dominated  by  coal  interests  held  the  only 
whip. 

But  across  the  «  ay  or  down  the  hollow  lie 
grassy  slopes  where  strip  mines  used  to 
stand,  reclaimed  dills  built  and  planted  by 
some  of  the  same  companies  that  left  the 
old  sores.  Congre4s  gave  them  no  choice  if 
they  wanted  to  st^y  in  business. 

Now  the  regulation  of  strip  mining— and 
lives  affected  by  jt— are  again  in  flux.  And 
again,  it  is  because  of  Washington. 

The  U.S.  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  the 
agency  created  tio  enforce  the  landmark 
1977  strip  mining'  law,  has  become  a  prime 
battleground  for  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's "regulatory  ireform"  campaign. 

Carter  administration  officials  who  stood 
for  harsh  federcU  regulation  have  been  re- 
placed by  a  team  that  preaches  partnership 
with  those  it  regulates:  the  coal  industry 
and  the  nation's  34  coal  states.  The  changes 
come  as  the  coal  dtates  are  resuming  control 


of  their  own  strip  mines,  backed  by  tougher 
state  laws  but  facing  the  same  political  pres- 
sures as  before. 

In  Washington,  these  changes  have 
become  the  stuff  of  intense  political  debate. 
Interior  Secretary  James  G.  Watt  portrays 
them  as  part  of  the  Reagan  mandate  to  cut 
federal  regulation  of  Industry  and  return 
power  to  the  states.  Those  who  founded  the 
young  agency  in  the  Carter  administration 
decry  them  as  opening  wedges  for  renewed 
abuse. 

This  battle  between  the  old  and  the  new 
federalism  is  barely  audible  from  the  coal 
fields.  But  that  is  where  the  effects  will  be 
felt— and  seen. 

The  1977  Surface  Mining  Control  and 
Reclamation  Act  did  to  the  coal  states  what 
the  Civil  RighU  Act  in  Its  early  years  did  to 
the  South. 

It  declared  that  states  had  failed  to  pro- 
tect their  citizens,  in  this  case  from  the  rav- 
ages of  strip  mining.  And  it  yanked  away 
local  control,  in  this  case  over  the  coal 
fields,  until  state  laws  were  brought  up  to 
federal  standards. 

Like  the  Civil  Rights  Act.  the  law  was  far 
from  popular  with  the  states  and  business. 
There  were  horror  stories  about  federal  in- 
spectors citing  operators  for  such  minor  in- 
fractions as  failing  to  label  topsoil  piles, 
about  federal  regulations  that  cost  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  obey,  about  federal  bu- 
reaucrats who  treated  Kentucky  officials 
like  hiUbUlies. 

"If  Mr.  Udall  [Rep.  Morris  K.  UdaU,  the 
Arizona  Democrat  known  as  the  father  of 
the  law]  came  Into  this  country,  I  do  believe 
he'd  be  crucified,"  says  Donnie  House,  the 
red-bearded,  33-year-old  president  of  Black 
Magic  Mining  Inc.,  a  small  operator  who 
stripped  89.000  tons  of  coal  from  the  moun- 
tains around  London  in  1981. 

But  the  law  was  hailed  in  hollows  like  tiny 
Cranks,  Ky.,  where  in  the  words  of  a  mother 
of  six  named  Becky  Simpson:  "We've  been 
demolished  by  surface  mining." 

Cranks  became  a  national  symbol  of  the 
ravages  of  unregulated  strip  mining  in  1977, 
when  Its  box-shaped  frame  homes  were  buf- 
feted by  floods  thick  with  mud,  silt,  stones 
and  tree  limbs  from  the  unreclaimed  moun- 
tainsides. 

Simpson  remembers  walking  onto  the 
porch  of  her  rough-lumber  house  on  that 
November  morning,  the  black  waters  surg- 
ing around  her.  The  shaky  bridge  that  was 
her  only  link  to  high  land  had  given  way 
hours  earlier  when  the  creek  overflowed. 
She  watched  her  brother's  house  and  cars 
wash  away.  Three  uprooted  sycamore  trees 
smashed  through  a  neighbor's  house. 

She  recalls  she  looked  up  at  the  moun- 
tains that  surround  the  hollow  on  all  sides, 
and  her  eyes  fixed  on  the  familiar  black 
gashes,  some  of  them  40  feet  deep,  the  strip 
mines  abandoned  years  earlier. 

"It  all  became  clear  to  me  then.  The 
moimtain  was  washing  down,"  she  says. 
"And  I  thought  to  myself:  It's  surface 
mining.  You  could  see  where  the  rocks  were 
coming  from,  rocks  the  size  of  car  bodies. 
You  could  see  the  silt  and  the  coal  and  the 
tree  stumps  that  clog  up  our  creek." 

A  state  investigation  later  concluded  that 
spoil  from  strip  mines  was  largely  to  blame 
for  the  Cranks  flood. 

Simpson  hadn't  heard  of  the  new  federal 
law  back  then,  but  a  state  official  told  her 
to  call  the  new  U.S.  Office  of  Surface 
Mining  in  Washington  for  help.  The  re- 
sponse: a  $1  million  dredging  project  to 
clear  the  spoil  from  Cranks  Creek. 

"I  always  had  a  lot  of  faith  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Kentucky,"  Simpson  observed 
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recently  as  she  walked  the  rebuilt  but  rick- 
ety wooden  bridge  over  the  dredged  creek, 
which  runs  within  20  yards  of  her  home. 
"But  I've  come  to  like  the  federals." 

For  Becky  Simpson  and  her  neighbors, 
though,  the  danger  has  not  passed.  Rocks 
and  silt  still  spill  out  of  the  open  gashes, 
and  the  creek  bed  is  clogging  again.  The 
people  of  Cranks  Creek  still  hold  all-night 
vigils  when  it  rains,  haunted  by  fears  of  an- 
other flood. 

"Those  people  won't  be  really  safe  unless 
they  tear  those  mountains  down,"  a  federal 
official  said. 

Now  Simpson  and  her  nelghlx>rs'  safety  is 
back  in  the  hands  of  Kentucky  officials.  So 
is  the  regulation  of  such  companies  as 
Donnie  House's  Black  Magic. 

Watt  ruled  recently  that  Kentucky  had 
toughened  its  law  to  meet  federal  standards. 
Last  month,  he  officially  restored  Its  pri- 
mary enforcement  power— "primacy,"  the 
federal  law  calls  it— over  an  estimated  5,000 
strip  mines.  Only  four  of  the  24  coal  sUtes 
remain  under  federal  control. 

Now,  as  the  law  provided,  only  a  dimin- 
ished federal  watchdog  force  remains  In  the 
coal  fields  to  Insure  that  Kentucky  enforces 
Its  program.  If  the  sUte  falls,  Washington 
can  revoke  its  primacy,  but  that  Is  unlikely, 
officials  say.  For  the  most  part,  the  nation's 
number  one  coal-producing  state  Is  on  Its 
own  again. 

The  "federals"  who  will  watch  over  Ken- 
tucky's shoulder  from  now  on  are  consider- 
ably different  from  the  group  that  arrived 
here  in  1978,  and  that,  too,  has  prompted 
uncertainty  for  the  state,  for  the  people  in 
the  hollows  and  for  industry. 

Watt  has  loudly  attacked  the  Carter-era 
strip  mine  inspection  forces  as  "zealots," 
and  has  commissioned  an  extensive  project 
to  relax  hundreds  of  pages  of  stringent  reg- 
ulations. His  new  OSM  team  has  changed 
policies  to  give  coal-state  officials  and  coal 
companies  new  flexibility  to  deviate  from 
federal  standards. 

Donnie  House  has  read  about  these 
changes  from  his  office  near  London,  but  he 
says  he  has  yet  to  feel  the  effects.  He  and 
the  leaders  of  the  Kentucky  Coal  Associa- 
tion say  the  1977  federal  law  changed  their 
industry  so  dramatically  that  no  change  in 
administration— from  Carter  to  Reagan, 
from  Washington  to  Kentucky— will  make  a 
marked  difference. 

"The  industry  did  abuse  their  power," 
House  volunteered  recently,  adjusting  the 
bill  of  his  Black  Magic  cap  on  a  bumpy  drive 
through  the  coal  fields  outside  London. 
"There's  a  creek  down  in  Clay  County  that 
shows  you  why  we  got  that  law.  It's  filled  up 
with  surface  mining  spoil.  It  looks  like  they 
had  a  war  down  there.  They've  ruined  a  lot 
of  land  down  here.  They  asked  for  it. 

"I'm  not  sure  they  asked  for  what  they 
got,  though."  he  added. 

What  they  got  was  a  stringent,  detailed 
law  and  regulations  governing  every  step  of 
strip  mining— from  applying  for  a  permit  to 
planting  grass  on  restored  hillsides.  The  law 
stated  unequivocally  that  operators  must  re- 
store stripped  mountains  to  their  "approxi- 
mate original  contour." 

It  forbade  them  to  diunp  spoil  down  the 
mountainside  when  stripping  away  rocks 
and  dirt  to  reach  the  coal.  Neither  rule  had 
ever  before  been  on  the  Kentucky  law 
books. 

Thanks  to  other  requirements  in  the  fed- 
eral law,  Kentucky's  own  strip  mining  laws 
are  now  tougher  than  ever  before— even 
though  Watt  allowed  more  flexibility  than 
his  predecessor,  Cecil  D.  Andrus,  and  Gov. 


John  Y.  Brown,  a  Democrat,  has  appointed 
an  enforcer  with  a  reputation  for  toughness 
named  Elmore  Grim  to  run  the  revamped 
state  strip-mining  office. 

In  addition,  new  permits  required  by  the 
federal  law  spell  out  in  detail  how  a  miner 
must  strip  a  hillside,  protect  the  surround- 
ing lands  and  reclaim  the  mountainside. 

Doiuiie  House  took  an  old  permit  out  of 
the  filing  cabinet  in  the  yellow  trailer  that 
Is  his  office  and  waved  it  in  the  air.  It  used 
to  cost  <5.000  to  prepare  a  state  permit,  in- 
cluding engineering  and  technical  costs,  he 
said.  "Now  it's  going  to  cost  me  $15,000." 

And  an  engineering  study  to  monitor 
ground-water  effects,  required  under  the  re- 
vamped state  program,  could  cost  as  much 
as  $30,000  more..  House  went  on.  He  con- 
tends that  reclamation  takes  $10  out  of  the 
$27  he  now  gets  for  a  ton  of  coal. 

He  had  hoped  that  a  high-speed  drive  by 
Watt  and  OSM  officials  to  relax  dozens  of 
federal  regulations  would  reduce  the  costs. 
But  so  far.  most  of  the  proposed  rule 
changes  remain  snagged  in  the  rule-making 
process  or  in  the  courts. 

For  a  small  operator,  the  pinch  is  more 
painful  now  because  the  coal  market  is  de- 
pressed. House  laid  off  four  of  his  16  em- 
ployees last  week— because  of  the  coal  glut, 
not  because  of  regulations,  he  stressed. 
Even  large  companies  have  posted  "No  Ap- 
plications Accepted"  signs.  The  problems  in 
the  coal  business  seem  much  bigger  than 
primacy  and  federal  laws,  he  said. 

But  for  the  state  government,  primacy 
means  responsibility,  and  officials  say  they 
feel  pressure.  The  law  requires  Kentucky  to 
Issue  new  permits  for  more  than  5,000 
mining  operations.  If  any  environmental 
protection  requirement  is  omitted  from  the 
permits.  Inspectors  cannot  enforce  It. 

"If  the  system  breaks  down  here,  we  could 
see  more  abuse  In  the  next  18  months  than 
we  saw  since  1977,"  said  'BA  Grandis  of  the 
Citizens  Mining  Project,  which  monitors  en- 
forcement of  the  federal  act  from  Washing- 
ton. 

And  there  Is  pressure  of  another  sort.  The 
political  Influence  of  the  coal  Industry  in 
Kentucky,  the  nation's  number  one  coal- 
producing  state,  is  legendary. 

Coal  employs  more  than  100.000  Kentuck- 
lans.  by  far  the  biggest  Industry  In  the  state, 
and  generates  more  than  one-fifth  of  the 
money  In  the  state  treasury.  Coal  executives 
have  been  credited  with  persuading  past 
governors  to  dump  firebrand  enforcers. 

In  East  Bemstadt  near  London,  House 
and  about  a  dozen  other  small  operators  re- 
cently complained  to  their  state  legislator 
about  an  "overzealous"  state  inspector. 
Similar  meetings  have  taken  place  about  in- 
spectors in  other  coal  fields,  officials  say. 

"They  listen  to  us  more  In  Frankfort  than 
they  do  in  Washington,"  House  said. 

A  65-year-old  former  strip-mine  Inspector 
named  BUI  Hays,  now  retired  in  Viper.  Ky., 
knows  this  well. 

The  son  of  a  coal  nUner,  raised  In  a  mining 
camp.  Hays  inspected  Kentucky  surface 
mines  for  more  than  a  decade,  bucking  poli- 
ticians and  coal  executives,  eventually  get- 
ting transferred  to  the  state  highway  de- 
partment because,  he  said,  '"I  was  really  get- 
ting to  some  operators."  The  Carter  admin- 
istration appointed  him  to  supervise  eastern 
Kentucky  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  feder- 
al occupation. 

Hays,  who  now  teaches  a  course  for  towns- 
people who  want  to  monitor  strip-mine  vio- 
lations, said  he  was  skeptical  that  Kentucky 
could  resist  Industry  pressure  without  a 
harsh  federal  enforcer  at  its  back. 
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"They've  got  good  people  In  Frankfort 
now,  but  they  may  not  stay  on  when  we  get 
a  new  governor.  Strip  mining  may  even  be 
an  issue  in  the  next  election."  be  said.  "Poli- 
tics has  kept  the  coal  industry  all-powerful 
In  the  past,  and  I  believe  it  will  again." 

For  all  the  fears  and  promises,  officials 
say  it  wiU  take  at  least  a  year  before  the 
new  administration  leaves  its  imprint  on  the 
mountainsides— the  only  .place  It  counts.  If 
the  abuses  of  the  past  resume,  the  state  and 
the  Reagan  administration  will  be  stuck 
with  the  legacy. 

As  they  say  in  eastern  Kentucky:  You 
can't  hide  a  bad  strip  mine. 

[From  the  Washington  Post] 
Stup  Mimas'  Tax  Brkak 
(By  Colman  McCarthy) 
Euoifs,  W.  Va.— "If  they  keep  taxing  us 
this  way."  said  the  owner  of  600  acres  of 
land  a  few  miles  outside  this  small  moun- 
tain community,  "we'll  be  driven  off." 

It  is  statement— from  an  Appalachian 
woman  who  asked  for  anonymity— uttered 
as  much  in  fear  as  In  anger.  Her  most  recent 
tax  bill  totaled  $12,000,  10  times  the  taxes 
of  10  years  ago.  Coal  is  under  the  surface  of 
her  land,  and  strip  miners  want  it.  Because 
she  couldn't  get  a  company  to  promise 
proper  reclamation  of  the  land  It  would 
gouge,  she  declined  to  sell.  Now,  through 
this  "legal  persuasion"  from  tax  assessors, 
she  is  being  pressured  to  reconsider. 

The  economic  stress  felt  by  this  woman  is 
one  of  the  silent  horrors  of  the  coal  fields. 
During  the  1970s,  the  public  outside  the 
region  came  to  know  that  strip  mining 
meant  thousands  of  miles  of  unreclaimed 
land,  erosion,  polluted  streams,  flooding  and 
the  destruction  of  a  rare  natural  beauty. 
Among  the  nation's  corporate  polluters, 
strip  miners— with  some  exceptions— are 
unique  as  ravlronmental  slobs. 

But  more  than  what  the  destruction  of  an 
individual  strip  miner  can  do  to  a  hillside— 
or  a  plain  In  a  western  state— the  damage 
done  to  citizens  through  unfair  land  taxes  is 
the  quintessential  story  of  Applachian  pow- 
erlessness. 

Part  of  this  story  is  told  by  such  individ- 
uals as  the  Elkins  landowner.  But  a  fuller 
and  more  incriminating  exploration  of  cor- 
porate might  and  governmental  complicity 
is  foimd  in  the  recent  Appalachian  Regional 
Commission-sponsored  study.  "Land  Owner- 
ship Patterns  and  Their  Impacts  on  Appa- 
lachian Communities." 

In  research  on  80  counties  in  six  coal-pro- 
ducing states,  no  doubt  Is  left  about  who 
controls  the  land  or  who  keeps  It  dirt  cheap. 
Seventy-five  percent  is  owned  by  outside 
corporations.  More  than  three-fourths  of 
these  absentee  landlords  are  asked  to  pay 
less  then  35  cents  an  acre  in  taxes.  Hypo- 
thetically.  this  means  that  if  the  600  acres 
owned  by  the  Elkins  citizen  belonged  in- 
stead to  an  outside  firm  the  latter  would 
pay  not  $12,000  but  $150. 

The  study  found  that  in  Campbell 
County,  Tenn.,  more  than  a  third  of  the 
land  Is  owned  by  one  company.  But  It  pays 
less  than  10  percent  of  the  property  taxes. 
In  Virginia,  individuals  pay  $1  per  acre,  ab- 
sentee corporations  42  cents.  In  Martin 
County,  Ky.,  the  largest  10  mineral 
ownen— whose  land  is  valued  at  more  than 
$9  million- paid  together  less  than  $100  in 
taxes  in  1978. 

The  poverty  of  mountain  communities  is 
directly  related  to  these  losses  in  revenues. 
The  wealth  of  the  hills  is  dug  for  strang- 
ers—from the  strip  mines  and  deep  mines— 
by   local  people   whose  schools,   hospitals. 


roads,  waterjand  sewer  departments  are  im- 
poverished. Fot  only  do  outside  owners  pay 
little,  but  the  effects  of  their  power  plays 
mean  that  the  difference  must  be  made  up 
by  local  citizens. 

The  dlffei^nce  is  never  made  up,  which 
hia's  permanent  underclass 
that  is  cauglit  between  survival  at  any  cost 
and  corporations  that  pay  little  of  the  cost, 
es  control  the  local  politicians 
urn,  have  learned  how  to  deliv- 
er votes  to  l^e  national  politicians.  It  is  no 
accident  that  Appalachia  rarely  sends  a  con- 
gressman o(  senator  to  Washington  who 
challenges  tfae  region's  tax  gap.  In  the  past 
30  years  only  former  congressman  Ken 
Hechler  of  West  Virginia  spoke  out. 

The  land  $tudy  may  help  to  create  a  cli- 
mate of  reftrm.  Until  now,  the  inequality 
was  never  documented  in  one  region-wide 
survey.  One  of  the  coordinators  for  the 
project,  John  Gaventa  of  the  Highlander 
Research  Center  in  eastern  Tennessee, 
wrote  in  his;  1981  book,  "Power  and  Power- 
lessness,"  about  a  British-owned  company 
that  controUed  90  percent  of  one  Appalach- 
ian county'sjcoal  wealth,  but  paid  as  little  as 
4  percent  of  the  local  taxes: 

"Not  only  could  the  Clear  Pork  Valley  citi- 
zens not  gain  access  to  the  decision-making 
agenda  of  the  multinational,  but  they  could 
not  even  discover  for  certain  who  financially 
controlled  it  or  how  the  control  was  main- 
tained. .  .  .  The  consequent  powerlessness 
of  the  woul4-be  protesters  is  like  that  of  the 
farmer  in  $teinbeck's  Grapes  of  Wrath' 
who,  as  the  labsentee-owned  bulldozer  mows 
down  his  ct'ops.  pleads  but  'who  can  we 
shoot?' "       ' 

If  information  is  power,  a  small  share  is  fi- 
nally in  the  hands  of  Appalachia's  long-suf- 
fering citizens.  With  it.  the  struggle  to 
regain  the  land  and  a  fair  share  of  its 
wealth  can  l^gin.* 
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speciIl  orders  granted 

By  unaaimous  consent,  permission 
to  addresi  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  I  program  and  any  special 
orders  herfetofore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  I 

(The  fciuowing  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Marlenee)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kei4p,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  hir.  Harkin)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  GdNAZALEZ,  for  15  minutes, 
today.       I 

Mr.  AmtuNzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoQJio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
ts,  for  5  minutes,  today. 
IS,  FOR  30  MimrrE,  on  June 

MERY,    FOR     15    MnTDTES, 


Mr.  SEiBERUifs.  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  excees  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,166. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MARLENEE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Lagomars  tNO. 

Mr.  Archer. 

Mr.  Nelligan. 

Mr.  Dattb. 

Mr.  Dougherty. 

Mr.  RoussELOd  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Kew  Jersey. 

Mr.  Brown  o\  Ohio  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Solomon^ 

Mr.  SlUANDE 

Mr.  Derwins4 

Mrs.  Fenwic 

Mr.  Rtmo. 

Mr.  Frenzel. 

Mr.  Marrioi 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  ^MUCIN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  macter:) 

Mr.  Anderson  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Gonzalez  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Brown  pi  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNtmzid  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Jones  ojf  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boner  <4  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Pary. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  MiNETA. 

Mr.  RoDiNO. 
Mr.  Reuss. 
Mr.  Wyden. 
Mr.  Garcia. 
Mr.  Zeferett^, 
Mr.  DE  Ldgo. 
Mr.  St  Germjun, 
Mr.  Dingell. 
Mr.  Stark. 


SENATE  ilLUS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLU*  7ION  REFERRED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  iht  following  titles  were 
taken  from  t\e  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 


S.  625.  An  act 


to  revise  the  boundary  of 


:0,    FOR    60   minutes,    on 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
By  unaplmous  consent,  permission 

to    revise^  and    extend    remarks    was 

granted  to: 
Mr.  KiiJdee,  prior  to  the  vote  on  H.R. 

6290. 


Voyageurs  Natiinal  Park  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  and  lor  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ir^rior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  revise  the  boundaries  of 
the  Saratoga  National  Historical  Park  in 
the  State  of  New  York,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Co^nmittee  on  Interior  and  In- 
stilar  Affairs. 

S.  1777.  An  adt  relating  to  the  establish- 
ment of  a  perma  nent  boundary  for  that  por- 
tion of  the  Aoidia  National  Park  as  lies 
of  Isle  au  Haut,  Maine:  to 
>n  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 


within  the  town 
the  Committee 
fairs. 

S.  1872.  An  ac4 
ing  the  Capitol 
State   of  Utah 


to  amend  the  act  establlsh- 
Reef  National  Park  in  the 
to   provide   for   a  grazing 

phaseout  schedule,  and  for  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 


S.  2451.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Public  Buildings  Service  of  the 
General  Services  Administration  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

S.  2582.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  to  estab- 
lish a  Permanent  Committee  for  the  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes  Devise,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. 

S.J.  Res.  194.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  appointment  of  Nancy  Hanks  as  a 
citizen  regent  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of 
the  Smithsonian  Institution;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

S.  2218.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  develop- 
ment and  improvement  of  the  recreation  fa- 
cilities and  programs  of  Gateway  National 
Recreation  Area  through  the  use  of  funds 
obtained  from  the  development  of  methane 
gas  resources  within  the  Fountain  Avenue 
Landfill  site  by  the  city  of  New  York;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  2390.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Octo- 
ber 15.  1966  (80  SUt.  953;  20  U.S.C.  65a),  re- 
lating to  the  National  Museum  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  so  as  to  authorize 
additional  appropriations  to  the  Smithsoni- 
an Institution  for  carrying  out  the  purpose 
of  said  act;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution 
of  the  Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  Information  identifying 
certain  U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agents,  in- 
formants, and  sources. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HARKIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  28  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday,  Jime  15,  1982,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4140.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  transmitting  a  cu- 
mulative report  on  recissions  and  deferrals 
of  budget  authority  as  of  June  1,  1982.  pur- 
suant to  section  1014(e)  of  Public  Law  93- 
344  (H.  Doc.  No.  97-196);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 


4141.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
quarterly  report  on  the  effectiveness  of 
State  medicaid  utilization  control  programs 
for  the  period  ended  November  30,  1981, 
pursuant  to  section  1903(gK6)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee 
on  Elnergy  and  Commerce. 

4142.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
notice  of  a  delay  in  reporting  on  the  compli- 
ance of  States  in  the  accrediUtlon  and  certi- 
fication programs  by  the  States  regarding 
radiologic  procedures  and  programs,  as  re- 
quired by  title  IX  of  Public  Law  97-35;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

4143.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  authorize  the  President  to  fur- 
nish emergency  assistance  to  alleviate  the 
human  suffering  arising  from  the  strife  in 
Lebanon:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

4144.  A  letter  from  the  President,  North 
Atlantic  Assembly,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  adopted  at  the  Assembly's  Spring 
Plenary  Session  regarding  the  search  for  an 
Alliance  consensus  on  East-West  relations 
after  Poland:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 

4145.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
International  Development  Cooperation 
Agency,  transmitting  a  determination  to 
continue  funding  private  and  voluntary  or- 
ganizations in  Nicaragua  during  fiscal  year 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  123(e)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4146.  A  letter  from  the  Counsel  for  Ad- 
ministrative Legal  Services.  Office  of  the 
Solicitor,  Department  of  Labor,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  proposed  new  records  systems, 
changes  in  existing  systems,  and  the  dele- 
tion of  systems,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
522a(o);  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4147.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Adviso- 
ry Council  on  Historic  Preservation,  trans- 
mitting comments  of  the  Council  on  the 
proposal  of  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining  to 
approve  a  permanent  mining  program  for 
Pittsburgh  &  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  op- 
eration of  the  McKinley  mine  in  New 
Mexico,  pursuant  to  section  106  of  the  Na- 
tional Historic  Preservation  Act  of  1966;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

4148.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting  a 
report  on  confronting  racial  isolation  in 
Miami,  pursuant  to  section  104(c)  of  Public 
Law  85-315;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

4149.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting the  Agency's  annual  5-year  plan  for  re- 
search, development,  and  demonstration, 
pursuant  to  section  5  of  Public  Law  475;  to 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology. 

4150.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman  of  the 
Board,  U.S.  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation, 
transmitting  the  financial  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  the  quarter  ended  March  31, 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  177(c)  of  Public 
Law  96-294;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

4151.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  of  methods  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Development  could  use 
to  improve  services  and  reduce  costs  in  In- 
suj-ing  home  mortgage  loans  (AFMD-82-15. 


June  11,  1982);  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Government  Operations,  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs,  and  Veterans'  Kt- 
fairs. 

4152.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  several  problems  with  the  Federal 
court  reporting  system  (GGD-82-11,  June  8, 
1982);  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  and  the  Judiciary. 


OP    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REa*ORTS 
PUBLIC 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIH,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 
[Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  June 

10.  1982,  the  foUoxDing  reports  loere  filed 

on  June  11,  1982J 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  TransporUtlon.  H.R.  5617.  A  bill 
to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  Coast 
Guard  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-563,  Pt.  II). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HOWARD:  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  H.R.  6307.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983  and  1984,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendmenU  (Rept.  No.  97-570.  Pt.  U).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marines  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
6337.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  extend  certain  authori- 
ties relating  to  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-585.  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED  UN- 
DER TIME  LIMITATION 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Referral  of  H.R.  5427  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Commerce  extended  for  an 
additional  period  ending  not  later  than 
June  24.  1982. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland. 

H.R.  6587.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  WEAVER: 

H.R.  6588.  A  blU  to  provide  for  Federal 
recognition  of  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of 
Umpqua  Tribe  of  Indians;  to  institute  for 
such  tribe  those  Federal  services  provided  to 
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Indians  who  are  recognized  by  the  Federal 

Oovemment  and  who  receive  such  services 

because  of  the  Federal  trust  responsibility; 

and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 

on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Smith 

of  Pennsylvania.   Mr.   Yatron.   and 

Mr.  FocLiETTA): 

H.J.  Res.  511.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 

for  the  designation  of  a  congressional  flag; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

407.  By  the  SPEAKER;  A  memorial  of  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  rela- 
tive to  imported  fire  ant  control  or  eradica- 
tion program;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

408.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  steel 
import  limitations:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 


H.R.  748:  \tT.  Barmard,  Mr.  Codrter,  Mr. 
DoRGAN  of  North  Dakota,  Mr.  Gray.  Mr. 
Smith  of  N<  »  Jersey.  Mr.  Walcrkn.  and  Mr. 
Wydeh. 

HJl.  4288:'Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  4309:  Mr.  Siljander. 

H.R.  4928:  Mr.  St  Germain. 

H.R.  57053  Mr.  Biaggi.  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr. 
EvAifs  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Plippo.  Mr.  Por- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  ^iLMAM,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Jones 
of  Tennessee,  Mrs.  Kenneixy,  Mr.  Lundine. 
Mr.  McGrath,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Matsui, 
Mr.  Udall,  and  Mr.  Wortley. 

H.R.  5834:  Mr.  Eckart. 

H.R.  6082:  Mr.  Emerson. 

H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Archer,  and 
Mr.  QuiixEil. 

H.R.  6334:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  6467:  Mr.  Leland,  and  Mr.  Lantos. 

H.J.  Res.  184:  Mr.  Poglietta.  Mr.  Simon. 
Mr.  Evans  (if  Georgia.  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Pi  RY.  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lent.  Mr.  San- 
TiNi,  Mr.  CfiAPPiE.  Mr.  Chappeix,  Mr.  An- 
NUNZio.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Lagomarsini  >.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Tauzin. 
Mr.  Sunia.  1  ilr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
McCollum,  Mr.  Mattox,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  a  nd  Ms.  Mikulski. 

H.J.  Res  486:  Mr.  Rahall  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nelly. 

H.  Con.  ]  :es.  332:  Mr.  LaFalce  and  Mr. 
Bedell. 

H.  Res.  4  !7:  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Donnelly, 
and  Mrs.  Co  luns  of  Illinois. 


PETI  nONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause 
tions   and 
Clerk's  desk 


papers 


anil 
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1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
were  laid  on  the 
referred  as  follows: 


475.  By  the  S]>EAKER:  Petition  of  the 
New  York  City  S  tate  legislators,  relative  to 
Federal  funds  to  nunicipalities  that  enforce 
rent  control  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Plnance^and  Urban  Affairs. 

476.  Also,  petition  of  Dr.  Harold  D. 
Kletschka,  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  relative  to 
imp)eachment;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I 

477.  Also,  petitipn  of  various  employees  of 
the  State  of  Ohio,  relative  to  mandatory 
social  security  coirerage  for  State  and  local 
government  emp  oyees;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Mea  ns. 

478.  Also,  petition  of  the  council  of  the 
borough  of  Libeijty.  McKeesport.  Pa.,  rela- 
tive to  steel  impart  limitations;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  a|id  Means. 

479.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
McKeesport,  Pa.  relative  to  steel  import 
limitations;  to  th^  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

480.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
Trenton.  N.J..  r^ative  to  nuclear  weapons; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Foreign  Affairs. 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
opening  prayer  will  be  delivered  by 
Rabbi  Kenneth  S.  Cohen,  Congrega- 
tion Beth  Shalom,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Rabbi  Cohen  is  the  pastor  of  Steve 
Kaufman,  President  of  this  year's 
graduating  class  of  the  Capitol  Page 
School. 

Rabbi  Cohen. 


PRAYER 

Rabbi  Kermeth  S.  Cohen  offered  the 
following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  invoke  your  bless- 
ings upon  this  session  of  the  United 
States  Senate.  Bestow  upon  our  legis- 
lators "the  spirit  of  wisdom  and  under- 
standing, the  spirit  of  counsel  and 
might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the 
fear  of  the  Lord."  May  they  and  all 
who  govern  our  beloved  United  States 
of  America  be  ever  mindful  of  the  awe- 
some responsibilities  they  thus 
assume,  to  make  this  land  an  example 
of  justice,  prosperity,  and  freedom  to 
all  nations  and  peoples.  May  all  of  us 
be  united  together  in  the  bond  of 
brotherhood,  that  together  we  may 
create  for  our  world  a  new  era  of 
mutual  respect,  harmony,  and  peace. 
May  the  time  not  be  distant,  O  Lord, 
when  the  vision  of  your  prophet  will 
be  realized:  "Nation  shall  not  lift  up 
sword  against  nation,  neither  shall 
men  learn  war  any  more." 

We  ask,  O  Lord,  that  the  delibera- 
tions and  decisions  made  in  this  distin- 
guished assembly  be  pleasing  in  Your 
sight,  that  the  prayer  of  the  Psalmist 
might  be  fulfilled: 

"And  let  Thy  graciousness,  O  Lord 
our  God,  be  upon  us;  Establish  Thou 
also  the  work  or  our  hands  for  us;  Yea, 
the  work  of  our  hands  establish  Thou 
it."  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF.  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDE^rr  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  8,  1982) 

THE  GRASSHOPPER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  soon  it 
will  be  summer,  and  accordingly,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  week's 
poem,  "The  Grasshopper,"  by  Alfred 
Lord  Tennyson,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  (>oem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Grasshopper 
I 
Voice  of  the  summer  wind, 
Joy  of  the  summer  plain. 
Life  of  the  summer  hours 
Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 
No  Tithon  thou  as  poets  feign 
(Shame  fall  'em,  they  are  deaf  and  blind). 
But  an  insect  lithe  and  strong, 
Bowing  the  seeded  summer  flowers. 
Prove  their  falsehood  and  thy  quarrel. 

Vaulting  on  thine  airy  feet. 
Clap  thy  shielded  sides  and  carol, 

Carol  clearly,  chirrup  sweet. 
Thou  art  a  mailed  warrior  in  youth  and 
strength  complete; 
Armed  cap-a-pie 
Pull  fair  to  see; 
Unknowing  fear, 
Undreading  loss, 
A  gallant  cavalier, 
Sana  peur  et  saru  reproche. 
In  sunlight  and  in  shadow. 
The  Bayard  of  the  meadow. 
II 

I  would  dwell  with  thee. 

Merry  grasshopper. 
Thou  art  so  glad  and  free. 

And  as  light  as  air; 
Thou  has  no  sorrow  or  tears. 
Thou  hast  no  compt  of  years. 
No  withered  immortality. 
But  a  short  youth  sunny  and  free. 
Carol  clearly,  bound  along. 

Soon  thy  joy  is  over, 
A  summer  of  loud  song. 

And  slumbers  in  the  clover. 
What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil 
In  thine  hour  of  love  and  revel. 

In  thy  heat  of  summer  pride. 

Pushing  the  thick  roots  aside 

Of  the  singing  flowered  grasses. 

That  brush  thee  with  their  silken  tresses? 

What  hast  thou  to  do  with  evil. 

Shooting,  singing,  ever  springing 

In  and  out  the  emerald  glooms. 
Ever  leaping,  every  singing. 

Lighting  on  the  golden  blooms? 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 
order  in  favor  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 
there  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 


of  routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  beyond  1  p.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  be  permitted  to  speak  for  not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
imderstanding  that  following  morning 
business  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
House  amendments  to  S.  1210,  the  En- 
vironment Quality  Improvement  Act; 
is  the  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
that  measure  is  laid  before  the  Senate. 
the  vote  had  been  ordered  to  occtu*  at 
1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  anticipated  that 
the  Chair  will  be  asked  to  lay  that 
message  before  the  Senate  in  advance 
of  the  time  provided  for  the  vote  at 
1:30  p.m.  today. 

Is  it  1:30? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
vote  is  ordered  to  occur  not  later  than 
1:30  p.m. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  later  than  1:30 
p.m.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
give  an  overview  of  the  legislative  situ- 
ation as  I  see  it  at  this  time. 

The  distinguished  minority  leader  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment, 
and  I  shall  confer  with  him  when  he 
arrives. 

As  all  Senators  know  we  have  a  very, 
very  heavy  schedule  and  responsibility 
to  discharge  before  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess  which  is  scheduled  to  begin  on 
July  2. 

In  addition  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
a  motion  to  pr(x:eed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  which  will  be  pending  at  some 
point  during  the  day  today,  it  is  neces- 
sary in  the  judgment  of  the  leadership 
on  this  side  to  consider  a  constitution- 
al amendment  dealing  with  the  bal- 
anced budget,  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal conference  report,  and  presumably 
a  conference  report  on  the  budget  res- 
olution. 

In  addition  to  those  items  it  is  antici- 
pated that  there  will  be  a  requirement 
for  the  Senate  to  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  an  increase  in  the  debt  limit 
for  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Each  one  of  those  items  is  an  impor- 
tant and  controversial  one  and  may 


•  This  "bullet"  symlml  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Memlier  on  the  floor. 
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perhaps  require  a  great  amount  of 
time. 

Therefore,  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  they  should  expect  active 
days  of  ledslative  business  including 
votes  Mondays  through  Fridays.  I 
repeat,  between  now  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  recess,  it  is  anticipated  Sena- 
tors should  assume  that  there  will  be 
active  legislative  business  including 
votes  Monday  through  Friday,  and 
with  the  possibility  of  Saturday  ses- 
sions, as  necessary,  during  the  period 
between  now  and  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess  in  order  to  address  the  list  of 
items  that  I  have  just  recited  together 
with  other  matters  as  may  come 
before  the  Senate. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  the  leadership 
will  attempt  to  maintain  the  policy  of 
late  evenings  only  on  Thursdays 
during  this  period  but  in  order  to 
transact  the  business  which  we  must 
deal  with  between  now  and  the  Fourth 
of  July  recess  I  also  expect  that  from 
time  to  time  on  virtually  every  day  be- 
tween now  and  the  2d  of  July  the 
Senate  will  be  aslced  to  convene  at  an 
early  hour,  as  early  as  9  a.m.,  and  that 
votes  will  occur  very  early. 

In  terms  of  the  meeting  of  commit- 
tees, committees  are  permitted  to 
meet,  of  course,  for  the  first  2  hours 
after  the  Senate  convenes.  Unanimous 
consent  will  be  given  for  committees  to 
meet  thereafter  unless  there  is  impor- 
tant legislative  business  but  not  past 
the  early  afternoon. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  repeat  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  2d  of  July,  the  date 
scheduled  and  published  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Fourth  of  July  recess,  it 
would  appear  that  these  items  must  be 
dealt  with: 

First,  the  motion  to  proceed  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  is  now 
pending,  and  at  some  point  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  itself; 

Second,  the  urgent  supplemental 
conference  report,  which  should  be 
available  this  week  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  which  must  act  first; 

Third,  a  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  the  balanced  budget; 

Fourth,  the  debt  limit  increase  as 
and  when  it  reaches  us  from  the 
House  of  Representatives; 

And,  fifth,  the  conference  report  on 
the  budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  not  necessarily 
the  order  in  which  these  matters  shall 
be  dealt  with  but  it  is  some  suggestion 
of  the  general  outline  and  plan  for  the 
schedule  of  the  activities  of  the  Senate 
between  now  and  the  2d  of  July. 

I  repeat,  the  operating  plans  for  the 
Senate  in  terms  of  days  and  hours  of 
convening  and  concluding  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Senate  are  such  that  Mem- 
bers should  be  on  notice  that  Mondays 
through  Fridays  will  be  active  legisla- 
tive days,  votes  should  be  anticipated 
on  each  of  those  5  days,  and  that  Sat- 
urday sessions  should  be  anticipated 
between  now  and  the  2d  of  July  as 


they  are  Necessary.  The  leadership 
will  make  every  effort  to  announce 
that  requirement  as  far  in  advance  as 
possible.      ] 

I  would  lirge  Senators  not  to  make 
plans  on  Saturday,  however,  that 
cannot  be!  changed  or  easily  re- 
arranged during  the  period  between 
now  and  the  2d  of  July. 


Mr.  CHI 
Senator  yii 

Mr.  B. 

Mr.  CH 
of  the  pro; 
jority  leadi 
haps  I  did 
two  bills,  S. 
on  the  cal 


Mr.  President,  will  the 


Yes. 

I  Just  listened  to  part 
als  the  distinguished  ma- 
had  mentioned,  and  per- 
ot  hear  all  of  It.  There  are 
2543  and  S.  2572,  that  are 
dar.  One  of  the  bills,  S. 
2543,  is  byjnyself  and  Senator  Nuira, 
and  S.  25'|2  by  Senator  Thurmond. 
Senator  Bi4en.  and  others. 

Both  of  ^ose  bills  have  to  do  with 
crime,  and  poth  have  gone  directly  to 
the  calendar  without  going  to  the 
committee,!  although  similar  legisla- 
tion has  aliieady  been  submitted  to  the 
committee,  I  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
and  to  othe^  committees.  I  laiow  there 
are  17  cosponsors  on  S.  2543,  and  I 
think  thera  are  more  than  that  on  S. 
2572.  1 

Senator  fTuNN  and  I  since  the  19th 
of  May,  I  tttink,  have  been  speaking  on 
the  floor  evjery  day  about  the  necessity 
of  talcing  up  the  package  of  bills  deal- 
ing with  crime,  the  Senate,  even  with 
its  endeavors,  not  having  passed  any 
diu-ing  thE  session  ahead  of  the 
House,  and!  we  need  to  get  bills  passed 
here  in  ord^r  to  get  them  through  the 
House  if  w^  are  going  to  have  some  an- 
ticrime  bili  working  during  this  year. 
We  thinM  it  is  essential  that  we  do 
so.  The  Pr^ident  has  proposed  a  pack- 
age, and  niany  of  these  bills  are  bills 
that  are  endorsed  by  the  President.   , 

The  AttoiTiey  General  has  endorsed 
these  bills  and  similar  bills,  and  many 
of  us  in  Congress  and,  of  course,  my 
State,  as  tfie  majority  leader  knows, 
happens  to  be  in  a  terrible  plight  in 
regard  to  dt^gs  and  crime. 

I  wonder  if  there  is  some  way  of  get- 
ting those  bills  scheduled? 

Mr.  BAI  ER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Florida.  He  is 
exactly  rii  ;ht.  These  are  important 
measures,  uid  there  is  an  extraordi- 
nary requrement  for  legislation  of 
this  type.  I  articularly  in  his  own  State 
of  Florida  where  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstance have  exacerbated  the  situ- 
ation considerably. 

The  matter  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  i^iore  than  once,  and  I  would 
be  happy  tb  cooperate. 

Both  mepisures  are  on  the  calendar, 
as  he  cornectly  points  out.  I  am  told 
the  commi|ttee  in  each  case  is  not  now 
prepared  to  proceed  to  their  consider- 
ation, but  tt  would  be  the  intention  of 
the  leadeichip  to  proceed  with  these 
measures  pr  similar  measures  within 
the  reasonably  near  future. 
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Whether  or  nt  t  we  can  do  it  between 
now  and  the  ad  of  July  would  be 
highly  problematical,  but  I  would  be 
pleased  to  do  that  if  we  can  find  a 
window  for  it  and  obtain  the  clear- 
ances that  otherwise  would  be  neces- 
sary. I 

Mr.  CHILES.  |l  thank  the  majority 
leader  for  that  siatement. 

I  would  just  p4>int  out  we  have  prob- 
ably less  than  95  legislative  days  left 
between  now  and  the  time  we  wiU  ad- 
journ this  year,  and  the  fact  that  we 
do  not  have  the  Impetus  in  the  House 
that  we  have  in  the  Senate  is  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  am  pushing  so  hard, 
along  with  Senator  Nunn  and  others, 
to  try  to  see  that  the  Senate  acts  so 
that  we  can  trylto  build  up  some  mo- 
mentum in  the  House. 

I  think  if  we  got  a  good  package  of 
bills  over  thereT  the  House  probably 
wpuld  want  to  no  something  on  this 
subject  before  election  time  this  year. 
But  I  would  be  (ifraid  if  we  waited  too 
long  that  we  would  not  get  that  favor- 
able action  from|  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  |I  share  the  Senator's 
concern.  I  wish  to  assure  him  I  will  co- 
operate with  hi^  in  trying  to  see  that 
we  get  the  earnest  possible  consider- 
measiu-es  or  similar 
be  glad  to  confer  with 
on  how  we  can  work 
that  into  the  scl  ledule. 

Mr.  CHILES.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


ation  of  these 
measures.  I  will 
him  privately 


THE  DEATH 


SAU:  )I  ARABIA 


Mr.  BAKER. 


OF  THE  KING  OF 


Mr.  President.  I 


saddened  to  le^m  yesterday  of 
death  of  King 


was 
the 
EQialid  ibn  Abdul-Aziz 
ibn  Saud  of  Sai^di  Arabia.  He  was  a  re- 
vered leader  of  a  great  people  and  he 
will  be  missed  lot  only  by  the  King- 
dom of  Saudi  A  -abia  but  by  the  Islam- 
ic world  and  tl^e  world  commimlty  at 
large. 

In  April  of  la^  year.  I  had  the  honor 
to  meet  with  K  ng  Khalid  in  Jidda.  In 
the  traditions  of  his 
a  thoughtful  and  gra- 
I  will  remember  our 
meeting  with  pleasure  and  affection. 

Mr.  President^  I  am  pleased  that  the 
transition  from  King  Khalid  to  King 
Fahd  proceeded  smoothly  and  without 
reassuring  measure  of 
the  Kingdom  that  an 
n  in  the  Government 
id  that  we  can  expect 
with  confidence  continuity  in  the  poli- 
cies of  the  drovemment  of  Saudi 
Arabia.  | 

We  who  have  worked  with  Fahd  as 
Crown  Prince,  took  forward  to  working 
with  King  Fahd  in  strengthening  the 
relationship  between  the  Kingdom  of 
Saudi  Arabia  and  the  United  States  in 
order  to  protect  our  mutual  national 
interests.  In  a  i  egion  that  never  ceases 


keeping    with 
people,  he  was 
cious  host  and 


difficulty.  It  is  i 
the  stability  of 
orderly  success^ 
has  occurred 


to  demonstrate  its  volatility,  friends 
are  good  to  have. 

I  am  pleased  to  learn  that  Vice 
President  Bush  will  be  traveling  to 
Riyadh  along  with  a  delegation  includ- 
ing Senators  Percy  and  Johnston.  I 
believe  it  altogether  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  pay  our  respects  to  the  late 
King  and  reaffirm  our  relationship 
with  his  successor.  I  am  also  pleased  to 
learn  of  President  Mubarak's  visit  to 
Riyadh  to  pay  his  own  respects.  It  is. 
of  course,  my  hope  that  these  two 
great  Arab  nations  can  overcome  their 
past  differences  in  a  common  search 
for  peace. 


RESERVATION  OF  LEADERSHIP 
TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  allo- 
cated the  minority  leader  under  the 
standing  order  may  be  reserved  to  him 
until  some  time  during  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
RuDMAN).  Without  objection  it  is  so  or- 
dered.        

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have 
enough  time  remaining  under  the 
standing  order,  I  reserve  it  under  the 
same  terms  and  conditions  as  that  per- 
mitted to  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


A  SALUTE  TO  A  SACRED 
BANNER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  June  14.  1777.  the  Continen- 
tal Congress  decreed: 

The  flag  of  the  United  States  shall  be 
thirteen  stripes,  alternate  red  and  white, 
with  a  union  of  thirteen  stars  of  white  on  a 
blue  field,  representing  a  new  constellation. 

Our  Founding  Fathers  knew  that 
they  were  embarking  on  one  of  histo- 
ry's boldest  adventures,  and  they  lik- 
ened their  actions  to  setting  a  new 
constellation  in  the  heavens.  The  flag 
that  they  commissioned  reflected  their 
grand  conviction.  Not  surprisingly,  for 
more  than  two  centuries,  our  evolving 
flag  has  been  America's  most  eloquent 
symbol.  President  Woodrow  Wilson 
captured  well  our  flag's  significance 
when  he  wrote: 

This  flag  which  we  honor  and  under 
which  we  serve  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity, 
our  power,  our  thought  and  purpose  as  a 
nation. 

Britain  has  the  Union  Jack,  Prance 
the  Tricolor,  and  Canada  the  Maple 
Leaf  banner,  but  (>erhaps  no  flag  in 
the  world  commands  the  devotion,  re- 
spect, and  reverence  among  the  people 
whom  that  flag  represents  as  does  Old 
Glory.  Since  American  Presidents  are 
relatively  transient  by  most  world 
standards,  our  flag  enjoys  an  almost 
royal  position  in  our  society.  In  a  cul- 
ture in  which  ceremony  and  heraldry 
have  been  kept  to  a  minimum,  we  have 
invested  our  flag  with  a  compensatory 


majesty  and  grandeur  that  Caesar  and 
Napoleon  might  have  envied. 

But  our  flag's  aura  was  not  won  by 
congressional  fiat  alone.  In  war  and 
peace,  the  American  flag  has  em'*' 
BAD  MAG  TAPE  "'bodied  the  hopes 
and  ideals  of  the  millions  of  American 
men  and  women  who  have  marched 
and  worked  under  it.  From  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  to  the  Vietnam  war, 
hundreds  of  thousands  have  bled  and 
died  to  preserve  those  hopes  and 
ideals.  In  the  same  period,  Americans 
young  and  old  have  venerated  our  flag 
not  only  as  a  symbol  of  our  power  but 
as  an  assurance  of  justice  as  well. 
Thus.  Old  Glory  earned  the  respect 
and  love  of  those  who  followed  it 
through  our  history's  brightest  and 
darkest  moments. 

Today  is  our  flag's  birthday.  In  re- 
membrance of  all  that  the  flag  has 
shared  with  us  throughout  America's 
history  and  all  that  it  means  to  us 
today,  we  salute  it.  But  our  salute  ex- 
tends beyond  that  flag  itself  to  em- 
brace all  those  in  every  generation 
who  have  laid  down  their  lives  in  de- 
fense of  that  flag,  and  to  all  those  in 
our  own  time  who  have  risked  all  that 
is  dearest  to  them  to  insiu^  that  our 
flag  continues  to  fly  over  a  free  land. 


RECOGNinON  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  special  order  in  favor 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles)  if  he  is  prepared  to  execute 
that  order  at  this  time  and,  if  so,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT 

BAIL  REFORlf 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  few  weeks,  along  with  Senator 
Nunn,  I  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  each  day  to  speak  out  about 
crime,  and  about  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  move  promptly  on  a  package 
of  anticrime  bills.  On  May  19,  Senator 
Nunn  and  I  introduced  just  s}ch  a 
package  of  proposals,  S.  2543.  Since  we 
introduced  S.  2543.  17  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  us  as  sponsors  of 
this  anticrime  package.  We  were  able 
to  have  S.  2543  placed  directly  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  and  it  now  could  be 
called  up  for  consideration.  In  addi- 
tion. 1  week  aJter  we  introduced  our 
anticrime  package,  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Biden,  introduced  an- 
other package  of  crime-fighting  pro- 
posals, S.  2572.  I  joined  them  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  S.  2572,  and  I  also 
worked  with  them  to  have  S.  2572 
placed  directly  on  the  Senate  Calen- 


dar. Since  then,  over  30  Senators  have 
joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2572. 

So  at  this  point,  we  have  two  crime 
fighting  proposals  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar, and  either  one  could  be  called 
up.  I  am  pleased  that  these  bills  are  on 
the  calendar,  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned. I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
because  time  is  running  our  on  this 
session  of  the  Congress;  there  are  as 
few  as  53  legislative  days  left  before 
we  adjourn.  If  we  are  truly  determined 
to  fight  crime  and  drug  smuggling,  we 
must  act  quickly  to  bring  these  bills 
before  the  Senate,  pass  them,  and 
then  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
pass  a  package  of  crime-fighting  bills. 

Mr.  President,  from  your  work 
which  you  have  done  on  the  commit- 
tee, the  Permanent  Committee  on  In- 
vestigations, and  the  other  work  you 
have  done  in  the  Senate,  I  know  you 
well  know  exactly  what  I  am  talking 
about,  and  I  luiow  you  are  a  cosponsor 
of  these  particular  proposals  about 
which  I  am  talking. 

Title  2  of  S.  2543  is  a  bail  reform 
proposal,  and  reforming  our  bail  laws 
is  a  key  element  in  any  fight  against 
crime.  It  recognizes  that  our  bail  laws 
simply  have  not  worked  when  it  comes 
to  dealing  with  drug  traffickers.  Ac- 
cordingly, it  establishes  special  bail 
provisions  for  those  persons  who  are 
arrested  on  Federal  drug  charges.  It 
reverses  the  normal  presumption  that 
a  person  will  go  free  on  bail  for  certain 
types  of  persons  who  have  been  arrest- 
ed on  drug  charges,  such  as  [>ersons 
with  prior  drug  convictions  or  illegal 
aliens.  For  such  persons,  bail  would 
not  be  available  unless  the  person  ar- 
rested could  show  special  reasons  jus- 
tifying release  on  bail  prior  to  trial. 

Mr.  President,  we  need  this  reform 
in  our  bail  laws  because  today,  as  far 
as  drug  traffickers  are  concerned,  our 
bail  laws  operate  as  a  revolving  door.  A 
drug  dealer  is  arrested,  then  he  posts 
bail  no  matter  how  high  it  is  set. 
Afterward,  he  simply  never  shows  up 
for  trial.  The  bail  money  that  he  for- 
feits is  simply  viewed  as  a  temporary 
business  loss,  a  loss  that  usually  can  be 
made  up  in  a  matter  of  months,  or 
even  weeks. 

An  example  of  the  failure  of  today's 
bail  laws  to  deal  effectively  with  drug 
traffickers  is  shown  clearly  by  the  case 
of  Hector  Espinosa.  Espinosa  was  ar- 
rested last  year  in  Miami,  and  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agents 
seized  44  pounds  of  cocaine  in  his  pos- 
session at  the  time  of  his  arrest.  At  a 
price  of  $100  per  gram  the  cocaine  had 
a  street  value  of  $2  million.  Espinosa 
was  arrested  along  with  Isaac  Kattan, 
one  of  the  foremost  illegal  drug  money 
laundry  operators  in  the  United 
States.  At  the  bail  hearing  before  a 
U.S.  magistrate,  both  the  U.S.  attor- 
ney and  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration recommended  setting  bail 
at  $5  million.  However,  their  request 
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was  denied,  and  bail  was  reduced  to 
$500,000.  Now.  half  a  million  dollars 
sounds  like  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money  to  me.  You  would  think  that  it 
would  sound  like  a  tremendous 
amount  of  money  to  Espinosa.  who 
portrayed  himself  as  an  unemployed 
butcher  from  Nicaragua.  Nevertheless, 
this  supposed  unemployed  butcher 
was  able  to  post  bail  in  2  days.  Espin- 
osa then  challenged  the  legality  of  the 
search  at  the  time  of  his  arrest,  the 
search  that  uncovered  the  44  pounds 
of  cocaine  in  his  possession.  The  court 
upheld  the  legality  of  the  search. 
Then,  to  no  one's  surprise,  Espinosa 
simply  disappeared. 

Fortunately,  this  case  has  a  happy 
ending.  Several  months  later,  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration  agents 
tracked  Espinosa  down  and  arrested 
him.  This  time,  he  was  held  without 
bail,  and  at  trial  he  was  convicted.  Mr. 
Espinosa  is  now  where  he  belongs,  in 
prison. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  should  be 
pleased  that  Justice  finally  caught  up 
with  Mr.  Espinosa.  But  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  he  was  a  fugitive  for 
months.  During  that  time,  he  was  free 
to  engage  in  further  criminal  activi- 
ties. Moreover,  our  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  officials  had  to  devote 
valuable  time  and  resources  to  catch 
someone  who  they  had  already  caught 
earlier.  That  time  and  effort  detracted 
from  the  Drug  E^nforcement  Adminis- 
tration's efforts  in  other  cases.  Final- 
ly, and  sadly,  while  Mr.  Espinosa  was 
captured,  the  U.S.  Marshal  in  Miami 
still  is  trying  to  locate  some  300  other 
drug-related  bail  Jumpers— 300,  Mr. 
President,  in  Miami  alone. 

Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate  have 
an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
this  problem,  and  to  close  the  revolv- 
ing door  situation  for  drug  traffickers. 
Both  S.  2543  and  S.  2572  contain  bail 
reform  provisions  that  would  help 
assure  that  drug  dealers  who  are  ar- 
rested will  not  be  able  to  buy  their 
way  out  of  Jail  on  bail.  Both  S.  2543 
and  S.  2572  are  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar. They  are  ready  for  consideration 
by  the  fiUl  Senate.  But  time  is  running 
out,  and  unless  we  move  quickly  to 
consider  these  bills,  we  will  lose  an  op- 
portunity to  stop  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time.  Senator  Nunn  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor  and  would  like  to 
speak  a  minute  on  the  same  subject. 

(Later,  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
time  remaining  under  his  special 
order.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  I 
may  use  the  remainder  of  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  Senator  from 
Georgia  is  recognized. 

TITLE  IV,  CRim  CONTROL  ACT  OP  19B3  HABEAS 
CORPUS— 4 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the  prob- 
lems generated  by  an  overburdened  Ju- 
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dicial  system  are  part  and  parcel  of 
the  crime  <risis  which  the  American 
people  face  daily.  We  cannot  hope  to 
effectively  ieter  crime  as  long  as  our 
criminals  routinely  view  punishment 
as  an  uncertain,  distant,  and  slight 
possibility  at  best.  Unfortunately,  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  our 
criminals  kfiow  only  too  well  how  to 
manipulate  our  criminal  justice  system 
to  their  benpfit.  Senator  Chiles  and  I, 
in  introducttig  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1982,  are  proposing  responsible  leg- 
islative actii  »n  to  correct  these  abuses. 

Our  bill  I  peaks,  and  rightly  so,  to 
the  need  fo  r  reform  of  our  system  of 
habeas  corgus  proceedings.  As  the  law 
now  stand^  criminals  have  made  a 
mockery  of  what  was  once  considered 
the  "great  ♦rit  of  liberty"  at  common 
law.  Rather  than  serve  to  correct  and 
prevent  unjust  imprisonment  within 
our  system,  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus 
is  now  comkionly  seen  as  a  vehicle  to 
defer,  delaji  and  ultimately  frustrate 
the  imposition  of  Just  and  deserving 
criminal  pumishment. 

Such  was  I  the  case  in  Bryan  against 
State.  Bryan  was  convicted  in  Florida 
of  robbery  I  after  entering  a  plea  of 
guilty  in  1K4.  In  1979  a  petition  of 
habeas  corpus  was  filed  in  Federal 
court  even  though  at  the  time  of  such 
filing  the  sentence  had  been  complete- 
ly served.  The  State  accordingly  filed 
a  motion  tt  dismiss  while  Bryan  al- 
leged the  prior  conviction  was  used  to 
enhance  his  Federal  sentence.  Thie 
Federal  court  denied  the  motion  to 
dismiss. 

Instead,  tne  court  on  its  own  asked 


the  parties 
laches  since 


to   address   the   issue   of 
some  15  years  had  elapsed 


from  the  da  le  of  conviction  to  the  date 
of  filing  Che  petition.  Bryan  pled 
unawarenese  of  the  remedy.  The  State 
indicated  the  lapse  of  time  made  it  dif- 
ficult to  firtd  witnesses,  and  those  wit- 
nesses founjd  could  not  independently 
recollect  tie  events.  This  was  evi- 
denced by  Uie  fact  that  the  prosecutor 
Wallace  Allaritton  (then  an  Assistant 
Attorney  C%neral)  was  not  called  as  a 
witness  sinoe  he  informed  the  State  he 
had  no  rea>llection  of  the  case  even 
after  readuig  the  case  file  on  the 
matter.  Anf  the  former  defense  coun- 
sel. Judge  Rawlins,  prefaced  his  testi- 
mony at  the  evidentiary  hearing  with 
the  statement  that  he  had  no  inde- 
pendent recollection  and  his  answers 
were  based  Ion  his  review  of  the  court 
record  and  (record  from  the  public  de- 
fender's oflice.  The  magistrate,  with- 
out addressing  the  laches  issue,  recom- 
mended denial  of  the  petition  on  the 
merits.  As  it  this  date,  this  case  is  still 
pending.     | 

This  casi  should  have  never  been 
heard  on  tne  merits  due  to  the  gross 
delay  in  filing  the  petition.  Such  a 
case  would  jnot  be  heard  in  the  future 
with  enactment  of  the  statute  of  limi- 
tation,       i 
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The  point  of  tl  le  Bryan  case,  and  the 
others  which  Senator  (Whiles  and  I 
have  previously  Mentioned,  is  not  that 
the  defendants  |nay  be  eventually  re- 
leased. More  serious  is  the  fact  that 
these  petitions,  mostly  frivolous  and 
most  seeking  review  after  review  after 
review,  have  turned  our  Federal  and 
State  courts  inti)  overcrowded  Judicial 
lotteries.  We  ar^  telling  all  convicted 
felons:  "Just  keep  on  filing  writs  of 
habeas  corpus,  because  maybe  you  will 
finally  be  a  lucxy  winner  and  get  a 
new  trial."  Sure  y  this  is  not  the  pur- 
pose for  which  t  tie  writ  was  originally 
designed. 

Think  of  the  time  and  expense  we 
waste  in  our  courts  every  year  in  re- 
considering facts  and  legal  issues  that 
have  already  been  decided.  The  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1#82,  with  its  provisions 
to  prevent  further  abuse  of  habeas 
been  awaiting  action 
Calendar   for  over  2 


corpus,  has  now 
on  the  Senate 


weeks.  As  a  res]>onsible  Congress,  we 
cannot  afford  to  allow  our  scarce  Judi- 
cial resources  tc  be  needlessly  squan- 
dered any  longer.  We  should  act  now 
to  enact  these  irovisions  in  a  strong, 
determined,  aid  effective  effort 
against  crime. 

Mr.  President, 
mainder  of  the  t  me 


ROUTINE  MC  RNING  BUSINESS 


PRESIDI  >IO 


The 
the  previous  ord^r, 
period  for  the 
morning  busines^ 

Mr. 
Chair. 

The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin 


PROXMIRE 


PRESIDING 


EQUAL  OPPORTUNITY 
THE  OPPORfrUNITY 


Rotary 
whelmingly    to 


I  yield  back  the  re- 


OFFICER.  Under 

there  will  now  be  a 

transaction  of  routine 


addressed     the 
OFFICER.    The 


INCLUDES 
TO  LIVE 


Mr.  PROXMIIIE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  9.  the  afinual  convention  of 
International  voted  over- 
prohibit  membership 
restrictions  base  i  on  race,  color,  creed, 
or  national  origi  i. 

development  reminds 
us  that  more  and  more  people  around 
the  world  are  recognizing  the  harm 
done  by  distinotions  based  on  these 
factors.  Individuals  and  organizations 
everywhere  are  j  taking  steps  to  make 
sure  that  opportunities  and  freedoms 
are  available  to  till,  regardless  of  mem- 
bership in  any  national,  ethnical,  reli- 
gious, or  racial  group. 
We  should  cotnmend  Rotary  Inter- 
action to  counter  dis- 
broaden  opportunities 
professional  and  com- 
We  should  encourage 
other  business  ahd  civic  associations  to 
do  the  same.  The  effort  to  tear  down 
the  barriers  of  i prejudice  in  business, 
government,  education,  and  every  field 


national  for  its 
crimination  and 
in  the  sphere  of 
munity  activity 
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of  endeavor  is  essential  to  the  well-    accelerated    genentUonal    replacement    of 
being  of  our  Nation  and  the  world.  strategic  systems,  including  the  MX  missile. 

But  while  we  are  striving  to  secure    Trident  II.  and  a  new  cruisie  missile.  In  ad- 

dition. 
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for  all  individuals  the  opportunity  to 
participate  fully  In  modem  economic 
and  intellectual  life,  we  are  overlook- 
ing the  need  to  secure  a  yet  more  basic 
and  important  opportunity— the  op- 
portunity to  live. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  people  in 
many  places  in  the  world  whose  hopes 
for  professional  and  economic  success 
are  continually  in  Jeopardy  because 
their  very  lives  are  in  Jeopardy.  There 
are  people  who  fear  not  only  discrimi- 
nation in  the  workplace,  but  discrimi- 
nation in  its  most  extreme  form:  The 
attempted  destruction  of  an  entire 
ethnic,  religious,  or  national  group. 
There  are  people  for  whom  the  threat 
of  genocide  is  a  stark  reality. 

We  in  the  United  States  must  reaf- 
firm our  commitment  to  equal  oppor- 
tunity for  all  by  taking  action  to  safe- 
guard the  equal  opportunity  to  live.  I 
call  upon  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  take  this  action  by  ratifying  the 
Genocide  Convention. 


SPENDING  FEDERAL  MONEY 
FOR  NUCLEAR  MATERIALS 
FOR  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  last  several  weeks,  I  have  been 
reading  into  the  Record  information 
on  the  nuclear  arms  acquisition  by 
this  country  and  nuclear  arms  produc- 
tion because  I  feel  that  all  of  us 
should  have  as  much  of  the  facts  as  we 
can  get  in  the  debate  that  is  likely  to 
follow,  which  may  be  one  of  the  most 
important  debates  in  the  Senate  this 
year  or  in  any  other  year,  for  that 
matter. 

The  material  that  I  have  been  read- 
ing from  in  the  last  few  days  is  from 
the  Arms  Control  Today,  a  publication 
of  the  Arms  Control  Association,  and 
particularly  from  an  article  by  three 
distinguished  experts,  including  Wil- 
liam M.  Arldn.  Thomas  B.  Cochran, 
and  Milton  M.  Hoenig.  These  gentle- 
men are  as  follows:  Mr.  Arkln  is  the  di- 
rector of  the  arms  race  and  nuclear 
weapons  research  project  at  the  Insti- 
tute for  Policy  Studies,  in  Washington, 
D.C.;  Mr.  Cochran  is  senior  staff  scien- 
tist, and  Mr.  Hoenig  is  consultant  to 
the  National  Recources  Defense  Coun- 
cil, in  Washington,  D.C. 

They    are     particularly    concerned 

with  the  nuclear  stockpile  and  with 

the     Justification     thereof.     Reading 

from  their  publication,  they  point  out: 

Matkrials  Gap 

Long-range  production  and  materials  re- 
quirements, based  upon  gross  projections, 
have  created  a  materials  "gap"  In  the  1990s. 
This  gap  Is  a  vivid  reminder  of  the  fact  that 
among  the  Impulses  behind  a  never  ending 
arms  race  are  the  "shortages"  which  can 
always  be  manufactured  by  the  planning 
process. 

The  plans  of  the  late  1980s  and  early 
1990s  which  project  such  a  gap  are  for  an 


new  warhead  designs  and  Innova- 
tions are  deemed  to  be  necessary  and  their 
development  and  deployment  are  assumed. 
It  can  be  argued  that  some  of  the  new  war- 
heads do  not  represent  additional  military 
capabilities.  The  military  requirements  for 
neutron  bombs  over  fission  weapons,  for 
higher  yield  small  MX  warheads,  or  for  en- 
hanced radiation  and  directed  energy  anti- 
ballistic  missile  warheads  have  been  ques- 
tioned both  technically  and  politically,  and 
they  are  only  "exotic"  new  ways  of  doing 
old  things. 

The  supposed  materials  gap  prior  to  when 
a  new  production  reactor  comes  on-line  is 
thus,  for  the  most  part,  falsely  manufac- 
tured. The  projection  of  a  shortfall  of  mate- 
rials is  based  upon  a  set  of  inflated  contin- 
gencies and  exaggerated  requirements. 
Beyond  the  current  planning  period,  the 
projected  acceleration  in  new  weapons  pro- 
duction could  Indeed  create  an  artificial 
shortage  of  nuclear  materials.  But  after  an 
expensive  and  extensive  undertaking  to  up- 
grade the  materials  production  complex,  the 
argimaent  that  there  is  still  a  pressing  need 
for  further  expansion  should  be  closely  ex- 
amined. The  planning  gap  provides  the  Im- 
petus to  justify  a  further  $6-10  billion  facto- 
ry upgrade,  even  though  the  capabilities 
warhead  production  are  already  adequate 
for  any  but  the  wildest  dreams  of  nuclear 
weapons  planners. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  need  for  nu- 
clear materials  and  weapons  should  not  be 
determined  by  the  weapons  designers.  The 
"plans"  for  new  weapons  should  be  inextri- 
cably linked  to  overall  military  policy  and 
plans.  If  a  huge  nuclear  build-up  is  thus  the 
plan  for  the  next  decade,  it  should  be  the 
subject  of  an  Intense  public  assessment  and 
debate. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


NATIONAL  PECAN  MARKETING 
ORDER 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
express  my  concern  over  a  proposed 
Federal  Marketing  Order  for  Pecans, 
presently  being  considered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Throughout  its  history,  the  pecan 
industry  has  enjoyed  a  marked  degree 
of  success.  Without  restraints  from 
any  Government  price  or  production 
control  regulations,  the  producers  of 
this  crop  have  been  able  to  find  ade- 
quate markets,  as  well  as  receive  an  ac- 
ceptable price  for  their  commodity. 

It  Is  my  imderstanding  that  this 
marketing  order  is  being  supported  by 
some  of  the  larger  producers  of 
pecans.  As  it  stands  now,  this  proposed 
marketing  order  for  pecans  would  be 
for  advertising  and  promotion  pur- 
poses only.  I  would  impose  a  tax  of  1 
cent  per  pound  to  cover  promotion 
costs,  with  built-in  increases  for  infla- 
tion in  the  future.  I  have  found  that 
there  is  widespread  opposition  to  this 
marketing  order  In  the  Southeast, 
where  the  majority  of  pecans  are  pro- 
duced. They  fear  that  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  promoters  of  this  order  to 
amend  it  in  the  future  so  as  to  place 


controls  on  production,  quality,  and 
other  aspects  of  the  pecan  industry. 
These  farmers  are  strongly  opposed  to 
any  such  controls,  feeling  they  would 
not  be  in  the  best  interest  of  either 
the  growers  or  consumers. 

Mr.  President,  I  share  their  concerns 
in  this  matter  and  I  find  it  hard  to  un- 
derstand why  a  proposal  to  increase 
Government  expansion  would  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time,  when  the  kejmote 
of  this  administration  is  the  reduction 
of  Government  involvement  in  all 
areas  of  private  industry. 

Unlike  other  agriculture  commod- 
ities, the  pecan  industry  does  not  have 
a  Federal  program  governing  its  mar- 
keting practice.  The  growers  in  the 
Southeast  are  proud  of  this  unique  sit- 
uation. They  voiced  this  fact  recently 
by  overwhelmingly  expressing  their 
opposition  to  the  proposed  order 
during  the  Agriculture  Department's 
solicitation  of  views  on  this  matter.  I 
feel  that  this  expression  should  be  ac- 
corded great  deference  before  the  UA 
Department  of  Agriculture  decides  to 
further  pursue  this  matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  add,  too,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  consumers,  the 
buyers  of  pecans,  do  not  want  these 
controls. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  my  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  South  Caro- 
lina, Senator  Holungs,  and  myself,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  South 
Carolina  State  Senate  Resolution  me- 
moralizing  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  oppose  the  proposed  National 
Federal  Marketing  Order  concerning 
pecans,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senate  RESOLtmoM  1055 

Whereas,  a  majority  of  the  pecan  growers 
in  South  Carolina  oppose  the  National  Fed- 
eral Marketing  Order  concerning  pecans; 
and 

Whereas,  South  Carolina  produces  ten 
million  pounds  of  pecans  a  year;  and 

Whereas,  ninety  percent  of  this  amount  of 
pecans  is  produced  by  small  growers  who 
engage  primarily  in  casual  sales;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  understanding  of  this 
body  that  the  one  cent  per  pound  check-off 
required  by  the  proposed  marketing  order  is 
allocated  for  advertising;  and 

Whereas,  it  would  not  only  be  exceedingly 
difficult  to  collect  this  fee  but,  ««nnHng  it 
Is  collected,  it  would  be  of  minimal  service 
to  the  small  growers  especially  since  the  Na- 
tional Pecan  Marketing  Council  presently 
provides  comparable,  if  not  more  efficient, 
advertising  service:  and 

Whereas,  the  application  of  the  coUection 
aspect  of  the  order  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  nowhere  in  legislation  or 
the  proposed  order  is  the  term  "pecan 
grower"  defined.  As  a  result,  it  is  not  known 
who  would  be  eligible  to  vote  In  the  referen- 
dum on  the  proposed  order;  and 

Whereas,  the  proposed  order  should  be 
quashed  at  its  inception  since  it  will  not 
generate  any  Improvement  In  the  pecan  in- 
dustry and,  if  passed,  would  simply  lead  to 
the  establishment  of  another  unneeded  bu- 
reaucracy. Now,  therefore. 
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Be  it  resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  8t»te 
of  South  Carolina:  That  the  United  States 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  memorialized  to 
oppose  the  National  Federal  Mailceting 
Order  concerning  pecana.  Be  it  further  re- 
solved that  copies  of  this  resolution  be  for- 
warded to  the  United  States  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  South  Carolina  Congres- 
sional Delegation,  and  Mr.  Allen  Belden, 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

'Mx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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(2)  by  add^ig  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: . 

"(c)  S44.0OO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1962. 

"(d)  Such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
each  of  the  fiscal  years  ending  September 
30,  19S3,  and  September  30,  1984.". 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  operations 
of  the  Office  of  Environmental  Quality  and 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
during  fiscal  I'ears  1982.  1983,  and  1984.". 

Mr.  GOWrON.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  President. 

nil  AMKNDICEIfT  NO.  1021 

Mr.  SPECtrER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
an  amendnient  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Sena  mt  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Sfbctcr)  pro  >ose8  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  10  21. 

Mr.  SPE<  TER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
consent  that  further  read- 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment  I  will  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum  once  more. 

It  is  anticipated  that  a  decision  will 
be  made  on  whether  to  call  up  the 
CEQ  bUl,  S.  1210,  within  the  next  10 
or  15  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MATTiifGLT).  Without  Objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  has  expired. 


ENVIRONMENTAL  QUALITY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  1210. 

I  have  the  authority  of  the  majority 
leader  to  make  the  request.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  1210)  enUUed  "An  Act  amending  the  En- 
vironmental Quality  Improvement  Act  of 
1970",  do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ments: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insert:  That  section  305  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
(42  VS.C.  4374)  ta  amended— 

<1)  by  striking  out  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period:  and 


June  U.  1982 


June  U.  1982 


unanimous 

ing  of  thej  amendment  be  dispensed 

with.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  ameidment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  en^  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  Section:: 

Ssc.  .  (^)  Section  1  of  the  Clayton  Act 
(15  U.S.C.  13)  Is  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  words  "qineteen  hundred  and  thirteen;" 
the  words  'lection  801  of  the  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 8.  1916,  entitled  An  Act  to  raise  rev- 
enue, and  for  other  purposes'  (39  Stat.  798; 
15  U.S.C.  72){". 

(b)  Section  801  of  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1916.  entitled  "An  Act  to  raise  revenue,  and 
for  other  purposes"  (16  U.S.C.  72)  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person'  to 
import,  assist  in  Importing,  or  sell  within 
the  United  States,  at  a  purchase  price  less 
than  the  foreign  marliet  value  (or.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  anb'  such  value,  the  constructed 
value)  prevMling  at  the  time,  if  the  reason- 
ably forsee^le  effect  of  such  importation 
or  sale  of  suth  article  is— 

"(1)  injury  to  a  company  or  an  industry  in 
the  United  States;  or 

"(2)  the  prevention,  in  whole  or  in  part,  of 
the  establishment,  modernization,  or  exp^- 
sion  of  an  iifdustry  in  the  United  States. 

"(b)(1)  Aity  person  who  has  been  injured 
in  his  business  or  property  by  reason  of  any 
violation  of,  or  conspiracy  to  violate  this 
section,  may  sue  In  the  District  Court  of  the 
United  SUtes  for  the  district  in  which  the 
defendant  resides,  transacts  business.  Is 
found,  or  has  an  agent,  without  resFiect  to 
the  amount  in  controversy. 

"(2)  In  any  suit  filed  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  court  4iall  have  Jurisdiction  to  de<!ide 
such  suit  add  may  issue  a  temporary  or  per- 
manent injunction  or  a  temporary  restrain- 
ing order  prohibiting  the  importation  or 
sale  of  any!  articles  which  will  be  imported 
or  sold  in  violation  of  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  or  prohibiting  the  sale  of  any  arti- 
cles that  have  been  Imported  in  violation  of 
such  subsection. 

"(3)  Any  plaintiff  prevailing  in  a  suit  filed 
under  para(  Taph  (1)  of  this  subsection  shall, 
upon  a  fin  ling  of  Injury  under  subsection 
(a),  recovei  the  damages  sustained  by  the 
plaintiff,  a  ty  other  equitable  relief  as  may 
be  appropr  ate,  and  the  cost  of  the  suit,  in- 
cluding reasonable  attorney  fees. 
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"(c)  The  standard  of  proof  in  any  action 
filed  under  subsection  (b)  is  a  preponder- 
ance of  the  evid^ice-  Upon  a  prima  facie 
showing  that  ther^  has  been  a  violation  of 
sul)section  (a),  or  apon  any  final  determina- 
tion by  the  International  Trade  Commission 
or  administering  authority  that  is  affirma- 
tive under  sectloni  705  or  735  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  U^S.C.  1671d  or  1673d)  and 
which  shall  be  considered  a  prima  facie  case 
for  purt)Oses  of  this  section,  the  burden  of 
rebutting  the  prln^  facie  case  thus  made  by 
showing  justlflcaiion  shall  be  upon  the 
person  charged  with  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  unless  it  is  affirmatively  shown 
that  articles  have  ^ot  been  Imported  or  sold 
at  less  than  foreigti  market  value,  the  court 
may  issue  an  appropriate  order,  including 
any  penalty  or  sahction  authorized  by  sub- 
section (b).  I 

"(d)  If,  during  tpe  course  of  any  proceed- 
ing under  this  section,  the  court  determines 
that  there  Is  reason  to  believe  that  there  is 
a  violation  of  this  section,  the  court  may 
direct  that  the  articles  concerned  be  prohib- 
ited from  entry  into  or  sale  in  the  United 
States,  pending  co4npletion  of  the  suit. 

"(e)  Whenever  1^  shall  appear  to  the  court 
before  which  any  proceeding  under  this  Act 
is  pending  that  the  ends  of  Justice  require 
that  other  parties  should  be  brought  before 
the  court,  the  court  may  cause  them  to  be 
summoned  beforejthe  court,  whether  or  not 
they  reside  in  the  |district  in  which  the  court 
is  held,  and  subpoenas  so  summoning  those 
parties  may  be  served  and  enforced  in  any 
Judicial  district  of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(f)  If  a  defendant,  in  any  proceeding 
brought  under  subsection  (b)  of  this  section 
fails  to  comply  with  any  discovery  order  or 
other  order  or  decree  of  court,  the  court 
may  enjoin  the  fiyther  importation  into  the 
United  States,  sales,  or  distribution  in  inter- 
state commerce  within  the  United  States  by 
such  defendant  ef  articles  which  are  the 
same  as,  or  similar  to,  those  articles  which 
are  alleged  in  such  proceeding  to  have  been 
sold  or  imported  I  in  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  subsecticfi  (a)  of  this  section,  until 
such  time  as  the  defendant  complies  with 
such  order  or  decfee.  or  may  take  any  other 
action  authorized  by  law.  including  entering 
Judgment  for  the  plaintiff. 

"(g)  If  a  plaintiff,  in  any  proceeding 
brought  under  stiosection  (b)  of  this  section 
fails  to  comply  with  any  discovery  order  or 
other  order  or  decree  of  such  court,  the 
court  may  dismlst  the  complaint. 

"(h)  The  confidential  or  privileged  status 
accorded  to  any  documents,  comments  or  in- 
formation by  laq  shall  be  preserved  in  any 
action  under  thii  section.  Notwithstanding 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  court  may  ex- 
amine, in  camera,  the  confidential  or  privi- 
leged material,  niay  accept  depositions,  doc- 
uments or  affidavits  under  seal,  and  may 
disclose  such  ma^rial  under  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  it  n^y  order. 

"(i)  Any  suit  filed  under  subsection  (b) 
shall  be  advanced  on  the  docket  and  expe- 
dited in  every  way  possible. 

"(j)  For  the  purpose  of  construing  the 
terms  'foreign  niirket  value'  and  'construct- 
ed value',  the  court  shall  apply  the  defini- 
tions of  such  teitns  contained  in  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  tJ.S.C.  1671  et  seq.).  To  the 
extent  that  any  govenunental  or  other  sul>- 
sldy  provided  to  g  manufacturer  or  producer 
Lb  not  included  in  the  foreign  market  value 
or  constructed  value,  then  the  amount  of 
such  subsidy  shall  be  added  on  to  the  for- 
eign market  value  or  constructed  value. 

"(k)  Any  foreign  manufacturer  or  export- 
er who  sells  theiproducts  of  that  manxifac- 
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turer  or  exporter  in  the  United  States  or 
who  designates  another  party  to  sell  those 
products  in  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  con- 
sidered to  have  designated  the  Commission- 
er of  Customs  to  be  the  lawful  attorney  of 
that  manufacturer  or  exporter,  upon  whom 
may  be  served  all  lawful  process  in  any 
action  or  proceeding  under  this  section  re- 
lating to  the  foreign  manufacturer  or  ex- 
porter. 

"(1)  The  action  brought  imder  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  barred  unless  commenced 
within  four  years  after  the  cause  of  action 
accrued.". 

"(c)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  provisions  of  this  section  are  consistent 
with  and  in  accord  with  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade  (OATT). 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  had 
intended  to  ask  for  immediate  consid- 
eration of  this  amendment,  but  I  shall 
refrain  from  doing  so  in  order  that  the 
pending  legislation  may  be  considered. 

This  is  an  amendment,  if  I  may 
speak  briefly  for  about  3  or  4  minutes 
before  1:30,  when  the  time  for  the  vote 
is  called 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  and  take  1 
minute?  I  have  an  amendment  myself. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Two  minutes. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  have  to  put  an 
amendment  in  before  1:30. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  will  allow  the  Sen- 
ator time. 

This  amendment  would  grant  Ameri- 
can industries  broader  access  to  the 
courts  to  prevent  economic  injury  in 
antidumping  cases. 

I  had  decided  to  press  this  matter 
today  in  the  wake  of  Friday's  findings 
of  very  substantial  damage  to  the 
American  steel  industry  with  very  con- 
clusive evidence  being  forthcoming 
about  subsidies  by  foreign  govern- 
ments for  as  much  as  $250  per  ton, 
which  have  resulted  in  enormous 
losses  to  the  American  steel  industry. 
There  are  similar  problems  with  other 
industries,  including  but  not  limited  to 
textiles,  leather,  mushrooms,  and 
shoes  as  a  result  of  foreign  dumping. 

This  amendment  is  urgently  needed 
to  alleviate  the  high  rate  of  imemploy- 
ment  and  the  rapidly  declining  pro- 
duction in  many  American  industries 
caused  by  the  dumping  of  products  on 
American  markets  and  foreign  govern- 
ment subsidies  to  foreign  corporations. 
This  amendment  will  provide  more  ex- 
peditious and  effective  relief  to  domes- 
tic companies  and  industries  injured 
by  foreign  products,  many  of  which 
are  subsidized  and  being  dumped  or 
sold  on  the  American  market  at  less 
than  their  fair  value. 

As  just  one  example,  the  steel  indus- 
try is  currently  operating  below  50 
percent  capacity,  a  rate  lower  than 
that  during  the  Great  Depression,  and 
unemployment  in  that  industry  Is  over 
100.000  employees.  Dumping  and  the 
selling  of  Government  subsidized  prod- 
ucts is  clearly  a  violation  of  interna- 
tional trade  laws,  including  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade. 
This  legislation  does  not  impose  any 


barriers  to  free  trade  or  initiate  any 
protectionist  measures.  Rather,  it  only 
insures  that  trade  laws  will  be  en- 
forced with  greater  certainty,  vigor, 
and  speed. 

This  bill  does  not  impede  or  inter- 
fere with  the  legitimate  trade  of  prod- 
ucts and  services  that  are  not  unfairly 
subsidized  by  the  foreign  government 
and  which  are  not  being  dumped  on 
the  American  market. 

The  Trade  Agreement  Act  of  1970 
provides  an  administrative  mechanism 
for  the  handling  of  antidimiping  and 
countervailing  duty  complaints.  How- 
ever, a  t3^ical  antidumping  matter 
may  take  13  to  17  months,  from  the 
time  when  the  domestic  corporation 
initiates  an  investigation  until  it  re- 
ceives relief.  This  administrative 
mechanism  requires  multiple  decisions 
by  two  different  administering  agen- 
cies which  must  produce  evidence  re- 
garding prices  in  the  seller's  home 
market,  prices  in  the  third  country 
markets,  and  support  allegations  of 
injury  to  a  U.S.  industry. 

Under  the  prior  law,  in  one  instance 
involving  the  television  industry,  the 
investigation  took  over  7  years.  In  an- 
other instance  covering  8  years,  an 
American  typewriter  company  luisuc- 
cessfully  sought  to  secure  the  proper 
assessment  of  antidumping  duties.  De- 
spite final  determinations  of  dumping 
and  the  substantial  margins  of  dump- 
ing, no  relief  was  provided.  This  statu- 
tory, administrative  mechanism  is 
clearly  inadequate,  because  relief  Lb 
long  delayed,  prospective  in  luiture 
tuid  consists  only  of  duties. 

Foreign  companies,  subsidized  by 
their  governments,  can  dump  their 
products  on  American  markets  for  ex- 
tended periods  of  time  without  being 
subject  to  sanction.  Once  a  foreign 
company  commences  dumping,  it  will 
take  the  American  industry  6  or  more 
months  to  become  aware  of  and  gather 
evidence  concerning  this  practice. 
Once  a  complaint  is  filed  with  the  ad- 
ministering authorities,  it  takes  an  ad- 
ditional 6  months  or  more  before  a 
preliminary  determination  is  made. 
Thus,  over  a  year  transpires  before 
any  sanction  is  imposed  on  these  com- 
panies who  are  illegally  dimiping  prod- 
ucts on  the  American  market. 

Further,  evidence  indicates  that 
once  duties  are  imposed,  these  compa- 
nies halt  the  exportation  of  goods  to 
American  markets.  Thus,  no  duties  are 
collected  and  no  sanction  is  ever  im- 
posed. Another  tactic  of  these  foreign 
companies  is  to  voluntarily  agree  to 
halt  the  importation  of  piroducts  into 
our  markets  once  the  preliminary  de- 
termination is  impending.  Thus,  they 
are  aUowed  to  dump  their  products  on 
the  American  markets  for  up  to  a  year 
or  more  without  paying  any  duties  or 
damages. 

In  response  to  numerous  complaints 
by  the  steel  industry,  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration initiated  by  administra- 


tive action  a  trigger  price  mechanism 
(TPM)  for  steel  products  only,  which 
was  originally  intended  to  be  more  ef- 
ficient than  the  administrative  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  pro- 
cedure. In  addition,  an  antisurge 
mechanism  was  initiated.  In  the  1979 
act,  the  TPM  and  the  antisurge  mech- 
anism have  not  been  successful  be- 
cause they  have  not  si^iificanUy 
shortened  the  timeframe  for  anti- 
dumping and  countervailing  duty  in- 
vestigations. In  addition,  since  relief  is 
only  prospective,  delays  result  in  sig- 
nificant injury  to  American  industry. 
The  harm  is  done  before  the  investiga- 
tion is  completed. 

There  have  also  been  shortcomings 
in  the  operation  of  these  administra- 
tive mechanisms.  For  example.  In  a 
study  of  the  administration  of  TPM 
prior  to  its  extension  in  1980,  the  GAO 
determined  that  40  percent  of  foreign 
steel  imports  were  coming  into  the 
country  below  trigger  price,  with  6 
percent  significantly  below  trigger 
price.  However,  in  only  1  percent  of  aU 
imports  were  antidumping  investiga- 
tions being  triggered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury.  Also,  since  the 
TPM  only  triggered  an  antidumping 
investigation,  all  the  procedures  set 
forth  in  the  1979  Trade  Agreement 
Act  still  apply. 

As  a  result  of  these  shortcomings, 
the  steel  industry  filed  massive  com- 
plaints in  the  spring  of  1980,  causing 
the  Carter  administration  to  suspend 
the  TPM.  It  was  subsequently  rein- 
stated immediately  prior  to  the  elec- 
tions. In  January,  the  steel  industry 
initiated  massive  complaints  and  the 
Reagan  administration  again  suspend- 
ed the  TPM.  Separate  complaints  were 
f  Ued  by  many  of  the  major  steel  com- 
panies, including  United  States  Steel, 
Republic  Steel,  Bethlehem  Steel, 
Jones  <&  Laughlln,  Babcock  dc  WUcox, 
Inland  Steel,  National  Steel,  and  Cy- 
clops Corp. 

These  complaints  allege  wholesale 
violations  of  antidumping  and  counter- 
vailing duty  laws  and  that  European 
steel  companies  have  received  $30  bO- 
llon  in  Government  grants,  loans, 
guarantees,  and  other  fonns  of  subsi- 
dies in  the  past  6  years  and  will  receive 
another  $30  billion  in  the  next  4  years. 

Over  the  past  6  years,  certain  Euro- 
pean steel  companies  have  had  losses 
of  over  $20  billion  and  would  have 
been  forced  out  of  business  without 
these  subsidies. 

In  response  to  the  massive  com- 
plaints filed  by  the  steel  industry,  the 
ITC  has  instituted  92  separate  prelimi- 
nary investigations.  ITC  has  rtigmiifffi^i 
54  of  these  matters,  but  has  deter- 
mined to  pr(x;eed  affirmatively  in  38 
separate  investigations,  including  89 
percent  of  the  steel  prcxlucts  covered 
by  the  complaint.  The  preliminary  de- 
termination will  occai  in  June  and 
Auerust  on  these  investigations. 
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Even  when  the  administering  au- 
thority has  found  in  favor  of  the 
American  steel  companies,  the  foreign 
producers  will  have  had  18  months  of 
time  to  dump  their  products  on  Ameri- 
can markets.  Clearly,  this  is  not  ac- 
ceptable. 

If  this  amendment  had  been  in 
effect  during  the  past  year,  these  com- 
panies would  be  subject  to  damages 
for  diuiping  their  products  on  the 
American  markets  throughout  this 
period.  Based  on  past  experience,  it  is 
clear  that  many  of  these  companies 
would  have  been  deterred  from  com- 
mencing this  practice  in  the  first  place 
if  they  were  aware  that  they  could  be 
subject  to  damages  from  the  com- 
mencement of  their  illegal  activities. 

Mr.  President,  in  introducing  this 
amendment  today.  I  have  made  sever- 
al modifications  to  the  original  text  of 
my  bill.  S.  2167,  introduced  on  March 
4. 

Subsection  (a)  would  place  section  72 
of  title  15.  United  States  Code— the 
Unfair  Foreign  Competition  Act- 
under  the  Nation's  antitrust  laws,  thus 
providing  plaintiffs  with  all  of  the 
remedies,  riights  of  action,  and  so 
forth,  provided  for  under  those  laws. 
Dumping  is  a  predatory,  anticompeti- 
tive act.  and  plaintiffs  in  these  cases 
would  have  the  ability  to  use  the 
precedents,  procedures,  and  immediate 
remedies  of  antitrust  laws. 

Subsection  (b)  would  amend  section 
72  of  title  15,  United  States  Code,  and 
extend  the  coverage  of  this  legislation 
from  importers  and  those  who  assist  in 
the  importation  of  goods  in  the  United 
States  to  include  those  persons  who 
sell  products  which  are  dumped  on 
American  markets.  It  utilizes  terms 
contained  In  the  Trade  Act  to  reduce 
the  vagueness  in  the  current  statute. 
The  use  of  these  terms  is  well  estab- 
lished imder  the  trade  laws.  The  exist- 
ing terms  used  in  the  statute,  while 
having  been  previously  construed  in 
court  tests,  do  not  have  as  well-defined 
meanings. 

In  addition,  this  subsection  would 
cover  instances  where  products  are  not 
sold  in  the  home  country  or  in  an- 
other foreign  country.  Ushig  the  con- 
structive value  approach  eliminates 
this  problem. 

Instead  of  proving  that  the  foreign 
manufacturer,  importer,  or  govern- 
ment intends  to  destroy  or  injure  an 
industry  of  the  United  States,  subsec- 
tion (a)  would  require  that  such  ac- 
tions result  in  and  have  the  reasonably 
foreseeable  effect  of  injuring  the 
American  industry  or  preventing  the 
establishment  or  modernization  of  the 
industry  in  the  United  States.  This 
would  significantly  reduce  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  reqiiired  in  any  court 
action. 

Subsection  (a)  of  the  act.  as  amend- 
ed, would  also  permit  the  recovery  of 
damages  when  a  company  can  prove 
that  it  has  been  damaged  and  not  the 


ting  the  pr^ 
the  defend! 
by  the  ITC  ] 
will  be  cor 


entire  industry.  This  is  a  clarification 
from  the  orclnal  bill. 

The  crimmal  penalties  contained  in 
the  originalTbill  have  been  eliminated. 

Subsection  (b),  as  amended,  provides 
that  any  p^son  who  has  been  injured 
by  reason  o^  a  violation  of  this  section 
may  sue  in  {district  court.  A  plaintiff 
may  recovel*  the  damages  sustained, 
the  cost  of  the  suit,  and  any  other  eq- 
uitable relief  as  may  be  appropriate. 
The  treble  (tamages  provision  has  been 
eliminated. 

Subsectiott  (c)  of  the  act.  as  amend- 
ed, changes  the  standard  of  proof  and 
provides  thst  upon  a  prima  facie  show- 
ing of  a  vio^tion,  the  burden  of  rebut- 
la  facie  case  will  be  upon 
it.  A  final  determination 
ir  administering  authority 
Idered  to  be  a  prima  facie 
case,  but  ndt  a  preliminary  determina- 
tion as  provided  for  in  the  original  bill. 

SubsectioB  (g),  as  amended,  provides 
that  if  plaiQtiff  fails  to  comply  with  a 
discovery  ofrder  or  other  order,  the 
court  may  dismiss  the  complaint.  The 
remainder  of  the  amendment  is  the 
same  as  the  bill  introduced  on  March 
4,  with  certain  technical,  drafting 
changes. 

With  the  steel  Industry  operating  at 
a  level  lower  than  in  the  Great  De- 
pression and  many  other  industries 
similarly  ^tuated,  urgent  action  is 
clearly  reqi^red. 

In  order  liiat  the  pending  legislation 
may  proceed,  I  have  decided  not  to 
press  this  amendment  today.  I  have 
consulted  with  Senator  Thurmond, 
the  chainntui  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, who  has  agreed  to  set  prompt 
hearings,  fiirther  hearings,  an  initial 
hearing  having  been  held  on  May  24, 
and  I  have  consulted  with  Senator 
Dole,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  wlio  has  suggested  prompt 
hearings  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, with  a  request  that  they  be  before 
the  recess  Commencing  with  the  begin- 
ning of  Jul: 

For  th( 
this  amem 
to  state  f  01 
another 
which    th 
tached  in 
al  days  or 


reasons  I  will  not  press 
ent  today,  but  I  do  wish 
the  record  that  if  there  is 
ding  piece  of  legislation  to 
amendment  can  be  at- 
e  course  of  the  next  sever- 
tween  today  and  the  end 
of  Jime.  I  4o  intend  to  call  this  matter 
up  for  coqsideration  by  this  body  at 
the  earliesi  possible  time. 

Mr.  Preadent,  at  this  time  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  for  the  reasons  I 

have  already  given.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendmerg^  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  SPICTER.  Mr.  I»resident,  I 
yield  the  floor  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington 

O  >  AMENDMENT  NO.  1023 

Mr.  GCRTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  an  endments  with  a  Senate 
amendment  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
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desk. 


Mr.  President, 
of  a  quonmi.  

The  PRESSIDiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON]  Mr.  President.  I 
that  the  amendment  be  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report, 

The  legislative!  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  <rom  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  for  hlmsf  11  and  Mr.  Jackson,  pro- 
poses an  imprinted  amendment  numbered 
1022. 

Mr.  GORTOnI  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  [s  so  ordered. 

The  amendmei  it  Is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Strlki!  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  ins4  rt: 

That  section  206  of  the  Environmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970  (42  U.S.C. 
4374)  Is  amended— 

(a)  by  striking  dut  ":  and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
period;  and  1 

(b)  by  adding  ac  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: I 

"(c)  $44,000  fori  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1981  1983.  and  1984." 

Sec.  2.  That  a  n^w  section  of  the  Environ- 
mental Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970 
(42  U.S.C.  4374)  bc(  added  as  foUows: 

(a)  Subject  to  Valid  existing  rights,  all 
F'ederal  lands  witliin  the  area  described  in 
subsection  (b)  of  { this  section  are  hereby 
withdrawn  from  411  forms  of  entry,  appro- 
priation, or  disposal  under  the  public  land 
laws:  from  location,  entry  and  patent  under 
the  United  States  mining  laws;  and  from  dis- 
position under  all  laws  pertaining  to  mineral 
and  geothermal  leasing  and  all  amendments 
thereto,  except  as  Is  necessary  to  dispose  of 
such  lands  for  the  protection  of  drinking 
water  watersheds. 

(b)  The  area  referred  to  bi  subsection  (a) 
shall  comprise  those  lands  which  are  owned 
by  the  United  States  within  the  Mount 
Baker-Snoqualmie  National  Forest  and 
which  lie  within  the  physiographic  bound- 
aries of  the  wateiEheds  of  the  Cedar  River, 
the  Oreen  River,  the  North  and  South 
Forks  of  the  Tolt  River.  The  boundaries  of 
such  area  shall  be  as  depicted  on  maps  enti- 
tled "Boundary  Map,  Mount  Baker— Sno- 
qualmie  Proposed  Withdrawals,"  dated  May 
12,  1982.  Such  maps  shall  be  on  file  and 
available  for  inspection  in  the  offices  of  the 
United  States  Foi^t  Service,  Department  of 
Agriculture.  j 

Sec.  3.  Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  An 
Act  to  authorize  appropriations  for  the  op- 
erations of  the  Office  of  Environmental 
Quality  and  the  Council  of  Environmental 
Quality  during  tfee  fiscal  years  1982.  1983, 
and  1984,  and  withdraw  certain  lands  within 
the  Mount  Baker-Snoqualmle  National 
Forest  from  leasi|tg  under  mineral  and  geo- 
thermal leasing  laws. 


Mr.  OORTOII 
unanimous 
for  1:30  be 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
con^nt  that  the  vote  set 
untU  1:35. 


:  def  e  rred 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  before  the  Senate  at  this  time 
is  the  authorization  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982, 1983,  and  1984. 

The  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  (CEQ)  is  a  three-member  advi- 
sory and  policy  coordination  group  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President. 
The  Council  was  established  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1970,  by  the  National  Environ- 
mental Policy  Act  of  1969  and  was 
given  a  series  of  functions  which,  in 
addition  to  advising  the  President,  in- 
clude overseeing  the  implementation 
of  national  environmental  programs 
and  conducting  various  information, 
research,  and  education  activities 
along  with  producing  an  annual  report 
on  environmental  quality. 

During  the  previous  administration, 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
served  an  active  and  highly  visiable 
role  in  the  development  and  execution 
of  the  administration's  environmental 
policy.  Now,  as  we  all  know,  the  Coun- 
cil on  Environmental  Policy  performs 
a  much  less  visiable  role.  Environmen- 
tal policy  in  the  current  adhiinistra- 
tion  is  much  more  likely  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  administrative  decision- 
making of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  and  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Notwithstanding  this  fact, 
the  hypothetical  role,  and  the  actual 
practice,  of  the  current  members  of 
the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality 
are  important  and  significant  elements 
in  the  formulation  of  environmental 
policy. 

I  believe  that  the  members  of  the 
Coiuicil  on  Environmental  Quality 
should  be  ears  for  the  administration 
to  listen  to  the  Nation's  environmental 
community.  In  addition,  they  should 
be  advocates  within  the  administra- 
tion's decisionmaking  bodies  for  envi- 
ronmental concerns  which  they  hear 
voiced  by  the  environmental  communi- 
ty. 

Appropriations  for  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality  and  its  Office 
of  Environmental  Quality  are  author- 
ized under  the  National  Environmen- 
tal PoUcy  Act  and  the  EInvironmental 
Quality  Improvement  Act.  Since  the 
creation  of  the  CEQ  in  1970,  those 
acts  together  have  authorized  an  aver- 
age annual  budget  of  $2,610,000.  The 
administration  budget  proposal  for 
CEQ  in  1982  was  $1,044,000,  $1,000,000 
of  which  would  be  authorized  under 
the  continuing  NEPA  authorization. 
The  administration  budget  proposal 
for  1983  is  $926,000,  all  of  which  woiUd 
be  authorized  under  the  continuing 
NEPA  authorization. 

S.  1210,  as  originally  introduced  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  called  for  an  au- 
thorization level  of  $2,544,000  for 
fiscal  year  1982  only;  $1,000,000  of 
that  total  would  have  been  authorized 


under  the  continuing  NEPA  authoriza- 
tion. I  promoted  that  much  higher 
level  of  funding  because  I  felt  that  the 
role  of  the  Council  on  Environmental 
Quality  had  been  significant  in  envi- 
ronmental policy  development  in  pre- 
vious years  and  I  did  not  want  to  wit- 
ness the  total  termination  of  the  work 
of  the  agency  without  the  attendant 
development  of  a  policy  influencing 
substitute.  I  was,  of  course,  concerned 
about  total  authorization  levels  and 
recommended  compensating  decn'eases 
in  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
authorization  levels  to  accommodate 
the  proposed  increase  over  the  admin- 
istration's budget  proposal. 

As  S.  1210  was  amended  by  House 
action  in  September  of  last  year,  it 
now  provides  for  an  authorization  of 
$44,000  for  fiscal  year  1982,  Identical 
to  the  administration's  proposal   for 

1982  when  the  continuing  NEPA  au- 
thorization is  added,  and  such  sums  as 
may  be  necessary  in  fiscal  years  1983 
and  1984. 

I  believe  that  the  CEQ  should  be 
more  active  than  it  is  now.  To  be  more 
active,  greater  financial  resources  are 
required.  I  do  believe  that  the  current 
members  of  the  CEQ  are  performing 
their  jobs  to  the  extent  of  the  re- 
sources which  the  administration  is 
prepared  to  seek  that  the  Congress 
provide.  It  is  obvious  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  not  prepared  to  seek  more. 
To  be  sure.  I  support  the  administra- 
tion's general  objective  to  spend  the 
Government's  money  at  levels  that  do 
not  cause  major  deficits. 

I  am  therefore  reluctantly  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  S.  1210.  at 
least  with  respect  to  fiscal  year  1982, 
where  they  have  accepted  the  adminis- 
tration's recommendation.  And  to  be 
consistent  with  that  acceptance,  I 
would  propose  that  the  same  authori- 
zation level  be  accepted  for  fiscal  years 

1983  and  1984. 

Previously  I  stated  that  environmen- 
tal policy  in  the  current  administra- 
tion is  developed  by  administrative 
action  rather  than  the  preformation 
of  policy  objectives.  A  relevant  case  in 
point  occiured  recently  within  the 
State  of  Washington,  which  I  repre- 
sent. Early  in  April  of  this  year,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  an- 
nounced that  it  had  awarded  oil  and 
gas  exploration  leases  on  U.S.  Forest 
Service  managed  land  in  the  drinking 
water  watersheds  of  the  cities  of  Seat- 
tle and  Tacoma.  This  action  was  taken 
notwithstanding  the  prior  objection  of 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  the  existence 
of  a  city  of  Seattle  and  Forest  Service 
agreement  defining  mutual  rights  and 
responsibilities  toward  the  goal  of 
water  quality  protection,  and  the  ab- 
sence of  any  environmental  analysis  of 
the  implications  of  such  action. 

The  BLM  canceled  the  leases  after 
protestations  from  all  quarters,  includ- 
ing my  own.  Nevertheless,  they  may 


be  regranted.  There  is  no  insurance, 
even  when  the  procedural  protection 
offered  by  an  environmental  analysis 
or  impact  statement,  that  future  simi- 
lar action  is  foreclosed.  The  adminis- 
tration has  stated  by  its  action  or  at 
least  the  public  of  the  State  which  I 
represent  perceive  that  it  has  stated, 
that  its  environmental  poUcy  is  that 
oil  and  gas  exploration,  even  where 
there  is  no  known  oil  and  gas  reserves, 
outweighs  the  protection  of  the  natu- 
ral forested  areas  in  which  the  popula- 
tion of  two  large  Amercian  cities  draws 
its  drinking  water.  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  is  a  good  policy. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  with- 
draw certain  pubUc  lands  in  the 
Mount  Baker-Snoqualmie  National 
Forest  in  the  State  of  Washington 
from  mining  and  mineral  leasing.  This 
amendment  is  practically  identical  to 
legislation  Senator  Gortoh  and  I  in- 
troduced on  May  13, 1982. 

Like  many  of  my  constituents,  I  was 
shocked  to  learn  last  month  that  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  has  issued 
five  oil  and  gas  leases  on  Federal  lands 
in  the  Moimt  Baker-Sncxjualmie  Na- 
tional Forest  that  are  part  of  the  wa- 
tershed for  the  water  supply  systems 
of  the  cities  of  Seattle  and  Tacoma. 
These  leases  were  issued  over  the  ob- 
jections of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 
They  were  issued  despite  the  fact  that 
the  Forest  Service  and  the  cities  have 
a  cooperative  agreement  calling  for 
management  practices  on  Federal 
lands  designed  to  protect  watershed 
values.  Since  they  were  issued,  the 
entire  Washington  State  congressional 
delegation  has  gone  on  record  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  leases  and  they  have  been 
rescinded. 

While  the  inunediate  threat  to  these 
lands  appears  resolved,  I  am  deeply 
concerned  at  the  helter-skelter  ap- 
proach the  Department  is  taking  with 
respect  to  additional  leasing.  It  ap- 
pears that  there  is  a  policy  of  leasing 
whatever  land  industry  asks  for,  with 
little  or  no  thought  given  to  the  poten- 
tial impacts  of  development.  Surely, 
municipal  watershed  lands  should  be 
one  of  the  last  places  leased.  The  same 
can  be  said  for  congressionally  desig- 
nated units  of  the  National  WUdemess 
preservation  sjrstem. 

The  Department's  current  program 
files  in  the  i&ce  of  the  principles  of 
the  Federal  Land  Policy  and  Manage- 
ment Act  and  the  National  Forest 
Management  Act.  both  of  which  I 
helped  to  enact  in  1976.  These  laws 
call  for  multiple-use  decisions  on  na- 
tional forest  and  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement lands  to  be  made  in  accord- 
ance with  land  management  plans 
which  consider  all  resource  values  and 
are  subject  to  review  and  comment  by 
State  and  l(x^  govemements  and  the 
general  public. 
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The  Department's  actions  on  the  Se- 
attle and  Tacoma  watershed  leases  re- 
verses the  process  to  a"'lease  first  and 
get  comments  later"  approach.  The 
result  Is  predictable— public  outrage 
and  opposition.  Furthermore,  this  "act 
first  and  think  later"  approach  is 
bound  to  stimulate  widespread  opposi- 
tion to  development,  even  in  circum- 
stances where  development  would  be 
appropriate. 

As  a  response  to  this  approach.  Sen- 
ator OoBTOif  and  I  are  offering  this 
amendment  which  will  insure  that 
these  lands  will  not  be  leased  in  the 
future. 

The  only  difference  between  this 
amendment  and  the  bill  we  introduced 
in  Iffay  is  the  addition  of  language 
making  it  clear  that  the  bill  will  not 
preclude  a  land  exchange  between  the 
affected  cities  and  the  Forest  Service 
if  something  can  be  worked  out  satis- 
factorily to  both  parties.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  cities  are  cur- 
rently attempting  to  acquire  some  of 
those  lands  by  exchange  to  insure  per- 
manent watershed  protection. 

BAr.  President,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
this  amendment. 

Mr.    OORTON.    Mr.    President,    I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendments  with  the  amend- 
ment I  have  sent  to  the  desk. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

for  the  yeas  and  nays.       

The     PRESmiNO     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady), 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Haw- 
Kiifs).  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  HUHZ),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebatth),  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kastkh),  the  Senator 
from  Alaslca  (Mr.  MtniKowsKi),  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT),  and  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Statforo)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins),  would  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Bkntsxn),  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  BiDEN),  the  Senator  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  BoRZN),  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Bradlzt).  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  BinuncK), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DooD).  the  Senator  from 
Colorado    (Mr.    Hart),    the    Senator 


from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Leahy),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Levin i  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MiTcSzLL),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell),  the  Senator 
from  Michitan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes), 
and  the  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
Sasser),  arq  necessarily  absent. 

I  further 'announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Isluiid  (Mr.  Pell),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick).  woul(  I  vote  "yea". 

The  PRllSIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  .  ire  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  i  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  resuJ  t  was  announced— yeas  76, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  171  Leg.] 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Bauciu 

Boachwitz 

Bumpers 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C 
Cannon 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
OeConcIni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenici 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 
Exon   . 


Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Brady 

Burdick 

Craqston 

Dodd 


YEAS— 76 

Pord 

Oam 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepeen 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathias 

Matsunaga 

Mattingly 

McClure 

Melcher 

NAYS-0 

«OT  VOTING 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Kaaaebaum 

Kasten 

Leahy 

l>vin 


Metzenbaum 

Moynihan 

Nickles 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Pressler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Roth 

Rudman 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


—24 

Mitchell 

Murkowskl 

Pell 

Riegle 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Stafford 


So  the  mbtion  was  agreed  to. 


Va'ING 


RIGHTS  ACT 
OF  1982 


June  U.  1982 


June  U,  1982 
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Mr.  BAKER.  1 1  is  my  understanding 
that,  by  reason  of  a  unanimous-con- 
sent order  whicl:,  was  entered  into  pre- 
viously,  if   I   ffle   a   cloture   motion 


today,  the  vote 
row:  is  that  corr^t? 
The   PRESIDING 
Senator  is  coi 


will  occur  on  tomor- 


OPFICER.    The 


MOnOM 

President.  I  send  a 
k  and  ask  the  clerk 


Mr.  BAKER 
motion  to  the 
to  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  state  the  cloture  motion. 

The  assistant  j  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

cloturi  MOTioH  num 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  ito  the  consideration  of  S. 
1992,  a  bill  to  am^id  the  Voting  Rlghte  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of  certain  provi- 
sions, and  for  othe^  purposes. 

Howard  Bakery  Ted  Stevens,  Arlen  Spec- 
ter, Slade  Obrton,  William  Proxmire, 
Mark  Andrews,  Lowell  Weiclter, 
Charles  McC.  Mathias,  Jr.,  Richard  O. 
Lugar,  John  C.  E>anforth,  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr.,  dan  Quayle,  Robert  Dole. 
John  H.  Chafee,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Roger  W.  JeiJsen. 

IG    OFFICER.    The 


Robert  C.  B: 
The   PRES: 

majority  leader 
Mr.  BAKER. 

President,  that 


AMENDMENTS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  recvtrs  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  S.  1992. 

The  majfrity  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BA^ER.  Mr.  I*resident,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  for  a 
moment,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  ^sk  the  Senate  to  continue 
the  debate  on  this  motion  as  long  as 
necessary  ^oday. 

Mr.  STBNNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
Will  the  Senate  please  be  in  order? 

The  majbrity  leader. 


t  is  still  my  hope,  Mr. 
his  matter  can  be  re- 
solved. I  think  Ithe  issues  that  divide 
the  parties  on  |this  measure  are  not 
great.  I  think  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing sentiment  ifi  the  Senate  that  this 
bill  should  be  piissed  and  that  the  pas- 
sage should  occur  promptly.  There  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion  as  to  the 
final  form  this  measure  should  take. 
There  are  some  Senators  who  have 
amendments  that  they  may  wish  to 
offer.  The  amendments  are  not  frivo- 
lous. The  concerns  that  they  express 
are  genuine  and  real,  and  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  consider  that  there  should  still 
be  negotiation^  on  the  matter  of 
trying  to  resolve  the  differences  be- 
tween the  parti(  !s  on  this  measure. 

Mr.  Presidert,  this  is  a  cloture 
motion  to  proofed.  It  is  not  a  cloture 
motion  on  the  bill  itself.  If  cloture  is 
invoked,  of  course,  the  Senate  will 
then  proceed  ti>  the  consideration  of 
this  measure  and  there  will  be  ample 
time  to  engagq  in  whatever  negotia- 
tions may  be  desirable  and  necessary 
in  order  to  expedite  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration of  this  measure. 

SENATE  SCHEDULE 

I  anticipate  tihat  in  addition  to  this 
measure  this  week,  it  may  be  possible 
to  consider  other  measures.  For  in- 
stance, the  coi^erence  report  on  the 
urgent  suppletnental  appropriations 
bill  may  be  available  to  the  Senate 
this  week.  It  is  my  hope  that  the 
voting  rights  Mil  will  be  finished  in 
time  to  proceec  to  the  consideration  of 


that  measure  as  well,  if  it  is  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  will  repeat  very  briefly  what  I  said 
at  the  opening  of  the  Senate  today. 
We  have  a  heavy  schedule  before  us 
between  now  and  July  2,  when  the 
Senate  is  scheduled  to  go  on  its  4th  of 
July  break. 

In  addition  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations conference  report,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
a  constitutional  amendment  dealing 
with  a  balanced  budget. 

In  addition  to  that,  Mr.  President,  it 
is  very  likely,  almost  certain,  that  we 
will  have  to  deal  with  a  bill  to  increase 
the  debt  limit.  Also,  I  anticipate  that 
we  will  have  t>efore  us  a  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution. 

I  am  advised  now  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  others  that  a  crime 
package  consisting  of  two  bUls  that  are 
now  on  the  calendar  may  perhaps 
have  been  cleared  for  action.  When 
and  if  we  can  find  a  window  for  consid- 
eration of  those  measures,  it  would  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  do  so.  There  may  be 
other  matters  that  can  be  taken  up 
this  week  as  well,  including  perhaps  a 
jobs  training  bill  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  and  others. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  majority  leader 
yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  on  the  floor.  We  have  an  in- 
terest in  S.  2000.  the  bankruptcy 
reform  bill,  which  we  believe  could  be 
disposed  of  in  an  hour  or  so.  We  cer- 
tainly would  like  to  find  a  window  for 
that  somewhere  between  now  and  July 
2.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  very  important,  and  I  do  not  Imow 
of  any  hold  on  the  bill.  There  may  be 
a  little  debate,  but  this  is  something 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  and  myself 
have  been  worldng  on  for  a  year  and  a 
half.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  we  could 
grind  this  out  before  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arizona. 

Mr.  President.  I.  too,  want  to  see 
that  measure  addressed  and  dealt  with 
in  the  Senate,  and  I  assure  both  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  that  I  will  make  every 
effort  to  find  a  window  for  that  so 
that  we  can  take  it  up  and  dispose  of 
it. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  s^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Idaho. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Blr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  knows,  I  have  been  urging 


for  some  time  that  we  find  the  time  to 
consider  the  amendments  to  the  1902 
Reclamation  Act.  There  is  some  lu-gen- 
cy  on  that. 

As  Senators  luiow,  there  is  a  court 
order  which  is  kind  of  in  suspense 
now.  It  is  not  being  followed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  it  was 
not  by  the  last  administration,  al- 
though Secretary  Andrus  in  the  last 
administration  moved  not  just  to  en- 
force the  court  order  but  to  go  beyond 
it.  There  is  a  court  order  which  at 
sometime  somebody  will  seek  to  use  to 
force  some  change  in  the  administra- 
tive procedures.  Action  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  ought  to  precede  that 
push,  so  I  hope  that  at  sometime  in 
the  not  too  distant  future  we  would  be 
able  to  schedule  the  time.  Although 
we  have  not  had  any  success  as  yet  in 
reaching  unanimous  consent  on  time,  I 
am  hopeful  that  we  will.  But  with  or 
without  that  unanimous  consent,  we 
simply  must  act  on  that  legislation 
this  year,  and  I  hope  earlier  rather 
than  later. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Idaho,  and  I 
assure  him  that  I  will  cooperate  with 
him  and  other  Senators  in  finding  the 
appropriate  time  to  deal  with  that. 

I  will  be  perfectly  happy  to  do  that 
before  the  July  2  recess,  if  we  can  find 
the  time  in  which  to  do  it. 

Once  again,  these  five  items  are 
urgent  and  must  be  dealt  with,  and  I 
expect  that  most  Senators  will  agree 
that  they  should  have  priority  in  the 
time  that  remains  to  us  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  break. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Does  the  leader 
have  any  idea  about  Friday,  Monday. 
Saturday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced earUer  today,  when  the 
Senate  convened,  that  it  is  the  hope  of 
the  leadership  that  we  can  stick  as 
close  as  possible  to  the  regular  sched- 
ule for  concluding  the  business  of  the 
Senate,  which  we  have  abided  by  for 
some  time— that  is.  on  weekdays,  other 
than  Thiu-sdays,  the  Senate  would 
conclude  its  activities  arotmd  6  or  6:30, 
and  that  Thursday  would  be  the  late 
evening,  if  necessary. 

But  in  view  of  the  potential  for  a 
great  amount  of  time  that  may  be  nec- 
essary to  deal  with  these  five  items,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  convene  earlier  than  usual 
in  the  morning,  in  order  to  provide  a 
maximum  opportunity  to  deal  with 
these  matters. 

ORDER  FOR  RSCXSS  UNTIL  9: 15  KM.  ON  TUKSOAY, 
WESmSDAY,  THimSDAY,  AHS  FRIOAY  OF  THIS 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9:15  ajn.  on  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  Thiu-sday,  and 
Friday. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Once  again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  not  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  remain  in  later  than  neces- 
sary. Of  course,  it  may  not  be  possible 
to  abide  by  the  6  or  6:30  hour  on  days 
other  than  Thiu-sday,  but  that  will  be 
the  intention  of  the  leadership,  to  the 
extent  that  the  schedule  will  permit. 

I  do  not  anticipate  a  session  this  Sat- 
urday, but  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  after  this  Saturday,  there 
is  the  possibility  of  a  Saturday  session 
in  the  time  between  now  and  July  2,  if 
that  seems  indicated  in  order  to  com- 
plete the  agenda  of  business  I  have  de- 
scribed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  announcement  of  the 
schedule. 

I  believe  it  is  Important  to  recognize 
that  since  Wednesday  last,  we  have 
had  what  I  would  call  a  desultory  dis- 
cussion about  whether  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension  measure,  which 
is  cosponsored  by  78  Members  of  the 
Senate,  Republican  as  well  as  Demo- 
crat, and  supported  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  will  be  permitted 
to  he  before  the  Senate.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  moments  during  the 
debate,  there  has  been  relatively  little 
that  has  had  anything  to  do  with 
whether  or  not  we  should  proceed  to 
consider  the  proposed  legislation. 

We  have  taken  a  great  deal  of  time 
debating  the  motion  to  proceed  debate 
of  a  bill  which  the  House  has  passed 
by  a  389-24  vote.  As  I  have  mentioned, 
there  is  very  broad  agreement  on  this 
measuire.  I  think  the  majority  leader 
has  pointed  out  that  some  aspects  of 
this  legislation  are  controversial.  Most 
of  those  provisions,  whether  they  deal 
with  section  2  or  section  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  have  been  exam- 
ined in  considerable  detaO  in  the  sub- 
committee chaired  by  the  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and  before  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee,  where  we 
voted  upon  a  series  of  tunendments.  In 
the  final  vote,  all  but  one  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  voted  in 
favor  of  the  legislation. 

I  certainly  want  to  accede  to  the 
leader's  proposed  schedule,  and  I  want 
to  cooperate  with  him  in  every  way. 
But  I  think  it  is  important,  as  I  have 
stated  previously,  to  point  out  that  the 
delay  that  is  being  imposed  upon  the 
Senate  is  not  being  imposed  by  any  of 
those  who  support  or  oppose  the  other 
pieces  of  legislation  to  which  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  referred,  but  by  a 
handful  of  Senators  who  are  not  per- 
mitting the  Senate  to  work  its  wlU. 

The  acting  majority  leader.  Senator 
Stevens,  showed  his  good  faith  and 
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his  intention  to  have  the  Senate  ad- 
dress this  issue  by  making  the  unique 
request  that  should  the  minority 
leader  fUe  a  clotive  motion  today,  we 
would  be  able  to  vote  on  it  tomorrow. 
I  believe  that  Senator  Robert  C. 
Btbo,  the  minority  leader,  even  indl- 
catd  that  if  the  majority  leader  was 
not  prepared  to  file  a  cloture  motion 
today,  he  would  be  prepared  to  file  it. 
It  was  not  even  included  in  the  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  the  minori- 
ty leader  would  be  given  the  courtesy 
of  a  vote  on  Tuesday,  if  he  were  to  file 
a  cloture  motion,  so  we  would  have 
had  to  have  been  voting  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week  on  the  motion  to  take 
up,  and  that  it  would  have  meant  an- 
other delay  period  before  we  could 
consider  cloture  on  the  bUl  itself. 

We  have  a  considerable  agenda,  as 
the  majority  leader  has  outlined.  We 
are  going  to  have  before  us  the  matter 
of  raising  the  debt  limit,  which  will 
take  some  time;  there  will  be  very 
strenuous  debate  on  that,  as  I  know 
the  majority  leader  is  aware. 

I  consider  this  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  successful  civil  rights  bill  this 
Congress  has  ever  passed.  The  issue 
before  the  Senate  is  one  which  I 
thought  we  had  resolved  some  17 
years  ago.  in  1965.  once  and  for  all. 
Now  we  are  back  debating  it  again  for 
the  foiu-th  time.  The  issues  are  not 
new. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  negotiations 
would  be  carried  out -on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  in  the  form  of  amend- 
ments; so  that  we  could  debate  and 
consider  them  openly,  as  we  did  with 
the  amendments  in  the  full  Judiciary 
Committee  and  in  the  subcommittee.  I 
hope  we  will  not  postpone  consider- 
ation of  this  piece  of  legislation.  I 
think  I  speak  for  other  Members, 
those  who  are  supporting  this  bill, 
such  as  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias)— I  see  the  Senator  from 
Kftpmm  here,  and  he  can  speak  for 
himself— the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  RiEOLE).  and  a  nimiber  of  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  Indicated 
that  we  would  not  be  prepared  to 
move  off  this  legislation  should  there 
be  any  attempt  to  do  so. 

I  mention  this  with  some  reluctance, 
because  I  have  great  respect  for  the 
prerogative  of  the  majority  leader  in 
establishing  the  agenda  for  the 
Senate.  I  believe  he  has  acted  in  com- 
plete good  faith  in  schediillng  this 
matter  and  he  has  demonstrated  his 
good  faith  today  by  filing  this  cloture 
motion  and  indicating— by  virtue  of 
his  annoimcement  of  the  schedule- 
that  he  Is  rather  hopeful  that  we  will 
be  able  to  dispose  of  this  legislation 
this  week.  So  I  take  him  at  his  word. 
But  I  also  want  to  indicate  that, 
should  these  conversations  not  be  suc- 
cessful. I  hope  he  will  understand  our 
reluctance  to  sidetrack  this  legislation. 
I  am  aware  that  the  leader  has  a  va- 
riety of  parliamentary  measures  he 


can  take  adtantage  of  in  order  to  post- 
pone consideration  of  the  bill.  But  it  is 
my  personal  belief  that  he  is  strongly 
committed  to  the  legislation.  I  have 
spoken  to  htm  about  it  over  a  period  of 
time,  and  he  has  shown  his  willingness 
to  put  it  on  the  agenda  and  to  take  the 
action  he  his  taken  today. 

Mr.  MOYKIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senatori  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  KJilNjiUDY.  The  majority  leader 
has  the  floo*. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  whether  they  are 
aware,  as  I  think  they  may  be,  that 
the  managers  of  this  legislation  in  the 
other  body  have  indicated  that  if  we 
will  adopt  the  measure  as  reported 
from  the  Judiciary  Committee,  there 
will  be  no  need  for  a  conference.  The 
House  will  simply  adopt  it,  and  this 
matter  will  be  beyond  us. 

We  can  dispose  of  this  in  very  short 
order.  I 

Mr.  BAB^IR.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
aware  of  th^. 

I  am  surei  my  friend  from  New  York 
and  my  ffiend  from  Massachusetts 
both  would  be  the  first  to  acknowledge 
I  also  have  a  responsibility,  however, 
to  Senators  who  have  a  genuine  and 
real  concern  about  certain  aspects  of 
the  biU.       ' 

I  support  this  bill.  I  will  vote  for  it  in 
its  present  [form.  But  I  recognize  the 
merit  of  the  contention  of  other  Sena- 
tors and  V  acknowledge  and  respect 
the  concerns  expressed  by  some  Sena- 
tors. Their  concerns  are  not  frivolous, 
and  the  amendments  that  they  have 
proposed  aie  not  without  meaning  and 

importance^ 

I  think  that  we  will  proceed  now  in  a 
way  that  will  give  all  Senators  an  op- 
portunity to  express  their  views  and  to 
make  their  points  and  perhaps  even  to 
urge  their  point  of  view  in  terms  of  an 
amendment,  and  what  the  Senate  de- 
cides to  do  [with  those  amendments,  of 
course,  is  ut>  to  the  Senate. 

But  what  we  have  done  at  this  point 
is  I  think  Jin  keeping  with  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  Senate  to  do  Justice  to 
every  Member,  and  that  is  provide 
that  we  will  proceed  to  the  matter  and 
to  the  bill  in  good  time,  which  we  have 
done;  to  fi^e  cloture  to  limit  debate  on 
the  motiod  to  proceed,  which  has  now 
been  done;  to  assure  the  Senate  that 
we  are  goitig  to  dispose  of  this  matter 
as  promptly  as  possible,  which  I  have 
done;  and  try  to  protect  the  rights  of 
Senators  who  have  points  of  view  that 
they  wish!  to  elaborate  and  perhaps 
even  amemdments  that  they  wish  to 
offer.        T 

But  I  tt^nk  altogether  the  Senate  is 
now  in  a  position  procedurally  to  see 
that  no  r^hts  are  trampled  and  that 
the  opportunity  to  present  the  argu- 
ments on  this  bill  or  any  amendments 
to  it  hav^  been  adequately  provided 
for  and  to  expedite  its  passage  within 
the  limits  of  prudence  and  equity. 
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I  suggest  the  absence 


The 


I  expect,  Mr.  President,  that  it  may 
be  possible  to  (^spose  of  this  matter 
this  week.  I  sincerely  hope  so. 

With  that,  I  ^  prepared  to  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  President, 
of  a  quorum.  

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 
Clerk  wlU  call  th^  roU. 

The  assistant ;  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  oonsent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  itls  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Chair, 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  AHENDMENTS  OF  19S3 

Mr.  President,  we  have  in  effect 
begun  consideration  of  legislation  to 
extend  the  Votihg  Rights  Act  of  1965 
which  is  a  momentous  occasion  for  it 
provides  us  an  opportunity  once  again 
to  reaffirm  this[N;ation's  commitment 
to  that  most  btislc  and  fundamental 
guarantee  embodied  in  the  Constitu- 
tion which  is  the  right  of  every  citizen 
to  exercise  his  or  her  right  to  vote  for 
those  who  woi^d  represent  them  in 
Government.  It  is  the  right  that  ulti- 
mately remedie^  all  other  wrongs. 

And  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Massawiusetts  could  not  have 
been  more  coniect,  in  my  view,  than 
when  he  observ^  that  this  had  proved 
the  most  successful  civil  rights  meas- 
ure in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 

I  have  a  small  history  of  involve- 
ment with  thisj  issue.  In  1965  I  was  a 
member  of  the  administration  of 
President  Johnron  and  it  fell  to  me  to 
write  the  first  draft  of  the  address  on 
civil  rights  thait  the  President  deliv- 
ered at  Howard  University  on  June  4, 
1965,  Just  17  years  ago. 

That  speech  was  entitled  "To  Fulfill 
These  Rights,"  and  it  recoimted  the 
struggle  for  civjl  rights  in  this  Nation, 
paid  tribute  to  progress  that  had  been 
made,  and  called  attention  to  obstacles 
that  were  yet  td  be  overcome. 

Illustrative  oi  this  progress  was  the 
enactment  of  tiie  Civil  Rights  Act  of 
1957  imder  PreBident  Eisenhower,  the 
first  of  its  kind  since  Reconstruction. 
Lyndon  Johnson  was  then  majority 
leader  in  this  body.  Then  there  were 
Civil  Rights  Acts  of  1960  and  1964. 

The  President  then  turned  to  the 
question  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  was  at  tnat  very  moment  being 
debated  in  tqis  Chamber,  and  he 
stated  in  his  address  that  he  consid- 
ered passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
to  be  as  fundamental  as  any  measure 
we  would  ever  adopt  or  consider. 

In  addressing  that  measure  Presi- 
dent Johnson  ^d  and  I  quote  him: 

No  act  of  my  entire  administration  will 
give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  day 
when  my  signature  makes  this  bill,  too,  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  voting  rights  bill  will 
be  the  latest  and^among  the  most  important 


in  a  long  series  of  victories,  but  this  victory, 
as  Winston  Churchill  said— of  another  tri- 
umph for  freedom— "Is  not  the  end."  But  it 
is,  perhaps,  the  end  of  the  beginning.  That 
beginning  is  freedom;  and  the  barriers  to 
that  f  reedon  are  tumbling  down. 

He  went  on: 

Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully 
and  equally  in  American  society— to  vote,  to 
hold  a  Job,  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every 
part  of  our  national  life  as  ai  person  equal  in 
dignity  and  promise  to  all  others. 

Shortly  after  this  address  Congress 
passed  and  President  Johnson  signed 
Into  law  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

As  Congress  assembled  for  the  1st 
session  of  the  97th  Congress  in  Janu- 
ary of  last  year,  a  major  concern  was 
tlQw  on  August  6  of  this  year  certain 
important  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  expire.  Many  of  us 
thought  they  ought  not  to  expire,  and 
that  Important  improvements  could  be 
made  in  the  legislation,  given  the  ex- 
perience of  some  17  years.  I  was  proud 
to  Join  my  distinguished  colleagues. 
Senator  Mathias,  Senator  Kennedy, 
and  Senator  Weickek,  in  concert  with 
Representative  Rodino  and  others  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  propos- 
ing on  April  7,  1981,  now  more  than  a 
year  ago,  legislation  to  extend  the 
major  provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Our  goal  was  to  achieve  enactment 
of  the  strongest  possible  bipartisan 
measure.  This  has  always  been  a  bi- 
partisan measure,  as  was  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1964,  which  the  distin- 
guished memorable  father-in-law  of 
our  present  majority  leader  helped  to 
bring  into  being. 

We  would  have  thought  this  exten- 
sion of  the  measure  was  not  simply 
beyond  party  but  in  some  significant 
sense  beyond  politics.  It  was  some- 
thing we  had  agreed  to  in  our  Nation 
and  had  agreed  to  most  especially  as 
our  Judgments  were  confirmed  that  it 
would  work,  it  would  have  great  and 
good  consequences  in  the  Nation. 

However,  we  encountered  not  only 
outright  opposition  to  the  measure  we 
had  proposed,  but  we  also  faced  the 
very  real  prospect  that  amendments 
would  be  adopted  which,  in  our  view, 
would  have  sharply  diminished  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as 
it  had  come  to  be  after  a  series  of 
reenactments,  the  first  being  in  1970. 

Another  difficulty  about  which  I 
would  wish  to  be  candid  but  not  to 
press  as  a  point  was  the  administra- 
tion's conflicting  and  often  tentative 
expressions  in  this  matter.  The  first 
real  progress  toward  achieving  our 
goal  came  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives where,  after  extensive  hearings 
by  the  Judiciary  Committee  through- 
out the  better  part  of  1981,  the  com- 
mittee voted  overwhelmingly  to  report 
H.R.  3112,  a  measure  which  was  simi- 
lar to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension 


measure  which  we  Introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

On  October  5  of  last  year  the  House 
passed  that  bill  by  the  extraordinary 
vote  of  389  to  23. 

In  the  Senate,  however,  we  contin- 
ued to  encounter  resistance  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  legislation  we  had 
proposed.  Indeed,  I,  at  one  (mint, 
feared  it  would  prove  impossible  to 
reach  agreement  in  the  Senate  on  any 
measure,  and  I  do  not  think  I  was 
alone  in  that  apprehension. 

Accordingly,  on  December  16,  I 
joined  again  with  Senators  Mathias 
and  Kennedy  in  introducing  S.  1992, 
which  was  indentical  to  the  voting 
rights  extension  measure  as  passed  by 
the  House. 

We  had  over  60  cosponsors  on  the 
day  S.  1992  was  introduce. 

Over  the  next  5  months  extensive 
negotiations  took  place  In  an  effort  to 
reach  agreement  on  a  measure  that 
could  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor. 
On  May  3  such  an  agreement  was 
reached,  and  on  May  25,  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  voted  17  to  1  to 
report  S.  1992  to  the  full  Senate.  It  is 
that  measure  that  is  before  us  today, 
and  no  praise  could  be  too  great  for 
Senators  Mathias,  Kennedy,  and  Dole 
for  their  efforts  in  reaching  this  com- 
promise, for  I  am  convinced  it  will 
allow  us  to  realize  the  objective  we 
have  all  had  in  mind  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  Congress,  the  enactment 
of  a  strong  extension  of  this  most  fun- 
damental of  American  laws. 

Moments  ago  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
served that  the  managers  of  the  legis- 
lation in  the  House  have  indicated 
that  if  we  will  adopt  the  bill  reported 
from  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary it  will,  in  turn,  be  adopted  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There 
need  be  no  conference.  There  is  much 
we  must  do  this  year  and  the  prospect 
of  finding  time  for  the  agenda  ahead 
of  us  must  daunt  the  majority  leader- 
it  daunts  me — so  then  how  more  im- 
portant is  it  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  can  be  disposed  of  by  a  direct  vote. 
If  there  are  some  amendments  that 
Senators  wish  to  offer,  let  them  be  of- 
fered, but  first  we  must  proceed  to  the 
bill  so  that  they  may  be  offered. 

How  can  we  not  address  ourselves  di- 
rectly to  this  matter?  How  can  we  not 
think  of  it  as  a  matter  of  the  first  pri- 
ority suid  of  essential  simplicity?  We 
have  agreement.  We  are  for  this  legis- 
lation. Overwhelmingly  the  House  has 
adopted  it,  overwhelmingly  the  Senate 
will  adopt  it. 

If  we  should  allow  procedures  to  ob- 
struct the  will  of  the  Senate,  the  will 
of  the  people  In  this  matter,  what  will 
be  said  of  us? 

I  was  in  this  city  in  1965  when  you 
could  argue  this  was  an  issue  unre- 
solved in  the  minds  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  people.  But  that  was  a  po- 
litical generation  ago.  We  have  accept- 
ed this  measure  and  incorporated  it 


into  our  lives,  as  no  single  event  of  this 
century  since  the  19th  amendment 
provided  that  women  as  well  as  men 
should  vote.  These  are  the  two  great 
acts  of  the  20th  century.  They  have 
made  fundamental  changes  in  the  ex- 
panding of  the  franchise  and  strength- 
ening the  democracy,  the  Republic. 

On  the  floor  of  the  House  the  major- 
ity leader,  Mr.  Wright,  spoke  so  well 
when  he  said,  spoke  such  truth  when 
he  said,  "We  have  never  made  a  mis- 
take when  we  have  extended  the  fran- 
chise." Never,  never.  The  franchise  of 
the  19th  century  was  a  very  limited 
one.  Property  qualifications  were  the 
first  to  go;  racial  qualifications  In 
theory  the  next;  gender  qualifications 
finally.  The  27th  amendment  provided 
for  18-year-old  voting.  Certainly  not 
an  unimportant  event.  But  the  great 
issues  have  been  gender  and  race. 

And  the  great  fact  was  the  constitu- 
tional guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  after  a  cen- 
tury—one century,  1865  to  1965— had 
not  been  upheld.  There  were  people 
across  this  land  whose  constitutional 
rights  were  not  protected  and  in  par- 
ticular the  right  to  vote.  And  so  at 
long  last  we  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  we  settled  an  issue  that  had 
been  with  us  a  century. 

I,  to  repeat,  was  in  this  city,  part  of 
the  administration,  working  on  state- 
ments for  the  President  on  the  matter. 
I  would  have  thought  that,  once  this 
was  resolved,  the  issue  would  never  be 
before  us  as  anything  more  than  a 
technical  or  where  experience  suggest- 
ed a  specific  improvement. 

We  are  not  new  to  this  issue.  The 
ISth  amendment,  in  its  first  section, 
states  that: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

Section  2  provides  that: 

The  Congress  shall  have  the  power  to  en- 
force this  article  by  appropriate  legislation. 

And  it  was  to  the  exercise  of  that 
power  in  the  pursuit  of  that  guarantee 
that  President  Johnson  spoke  at 
Howard  University  on  the  4th  of  June, 
17  years  ago. 

And  is  there  not  an  extraordinary 
record  of  achievement — and  how 
proud  he  would  have  been  of  that 
record— in  the  aftermath  of  enact- 
ment? Just  slightly  less  than  100  years 
after  the  Constitution  was  amended, 
the  legislation  was  put  in  place  to  give 
the  guarantees  to  the  Constitution 
force.  And  what  force  they  have 
shown. 

In  the  seven  fully  covered  States 
under  the  act,  there  were.  In  1965,  100 
elected  black  officials,  and  only  100. 
By  1980,  the  number  had  Increased 
twentyfold  to  over  2,000.  And  it  was 
with  this  significant  progress  in  mind 
that  Senators  Mathias  and  Kennedy 
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and  I  and  the  others  of  us,  introducing 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  April  a  year 
ago,  observed  that  there  is  a  tendency 
now  to  suppose  that  the  objectives  of 
these  great  enactments  have  been  ob- 
tained and  that  they  have  served  their 
purposes  and  therefore  they  are  no 
longer  needed. 

But  to  the  contrary,  you  could  not 
have  had  such  an  extraordinary 
change  in  the  composition  of  our 
elected  officials  in  this  period  of  some 
17  years  without  indicating,  without 
demonstrating,  the  extraordinary 
depth  and  duration  of  the  problem  to 
which  the  legislation  was  addressed. 

Oeneral  de  Gaulle  once  observed 
that  no  great  issue  is  ever  solved  in  a 
single  generation.  And  it  would  not  be 
difficult  to  point  to  a  half-dozen  issues 
on  this  floor  which  are  not  going  to  be 
resolved  in  this  generation,  either. 

But  the  issue  of  voting  rights  is  an 
issue  that  was  with  us  over  four  or  five 
generations  and  now  into  a  sixth  one, 
scarcely  precipitous  in  our  conduct 
and  not  altogether  admirable  in  our 
willingness  to  be  patient.  There  are 
some  things  concerning  which  pa- 
tience is  scarcely  a  virtue  and  after  a 
point  concerning  which  patience  be- 
comes a  form  of  avoidance. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  friend  from  Taxas. 

Mr.  TOWKH.  I  do  not  find  disagree- 
ment with  the  things  the  Senator  has 
Just  said.  There  is  one  thing  that  con- 
cerns me,  and  that  is  that  oujr  objec- 
tive should  not  be  Just  to  elect  more 
members  of  various  ethnic  minorities 
but  to  make  sure  that  the  ethnic  mi- 
norities have  a  franchise,  have  vote  to 
be  fairly  counted  and  have  some 
impact  on  the  electoral  process.  Be- 
cause I  can  remember  instances  where 
the  Republican  Party  in  my  State  has 
run  black  candidates  of  predominantly 
black  constituents  only  to  be  defeated 
by  a  white  with  90  percent  of  the 
black  vote.  And  this  kind  of  thing  can 
occur. 

I  have  seen  Anglos  predominate  over 
Mexican  Americans  and  predominant- 
ly Mexican  American  constituents, 
which  is  the  same  sort  of  thing,  be- 
cause of  the  traditional  alinement,  of 
course,  of  the  blacks  and  the  Mexican 
Americans  in  the  Democratic  Party. 
That  is  understandable.  It  is  not  a 
phentHuoion  of  any  kind. 

But  I  think  that  we  should  make 
this  very  clear  That  the  objective  is 
not  to  try  to  seek  quotas  of  elected  of- 
ficials. Because  if  that  is  the  case,  then 
I  think  that  actually  runs  against  the 
Q>lrlt  and  the  letter  of  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Mr.  MOTNIHAN.  Would  my  friend 
from  Texas  allow  me  to  agree  with 
him?  He  is  entirely  correct. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  measure 
certain  effects  of  legislation.  And  we 
do  know  that  there  were  aome  parts  of 


our  country  In  which  this  was  the  case 
with  respect  to  all  matters,  and  all 
parts  of  our  country  with  respect  to 
which  this  was  the  case  regarding 
some  mattefs,  in  which  a  particular 
group  was  effectively  disfranchised. 
And  a  measqre  of  the  normal  workings 
of  the  political  process  is  to  observe 
what  was  tile  condition  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  legislation  and  what 
came  about!  naturaUy  in  the  after- 
math, j 

The  great  cities  of  the  South  began 
to  elect  blacx  mayors,  typically  did  so 
from  majonty  white  constituencies 
and  typicallf  have  gone  back  to  white 
mayors  Eind  Randomly  across  the  wide 
ethnic  spectrum  of  America. 

The  point  Is  a  random  outcome  asso- 
ciated with  ability,  energy,  and  issues, 
independent  of  race,  independent  of 
gender.  We  jdo  not  have  random  out- 
comes indetiendent  of  gender.  If  we 
lent  of  this  body  would  be 
1.4    percent    would    be 
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did,  48.6  per 
male    and 
female. 

We  do  no 
with  respect 
be  the  body ' 
in  that  dir^ 
legislation 


have  random  outcomes 
to  race  or  we  would  not 
'e  are.  But  we  are  moving 
;tion,  and  certainly  this 
nothing  to  do,  as  the 
sponsors  ha^e  said  so  carefully,  with 
proportional!  representation,  with 
quotas,  wit^  anything  of  the  kind. 
Were  it  to  do  so,  it  would  be  as  much  a 
violation  of  the  principle  of  the  15th 
amendment  as  the  previous  refusal  to 
enforce  thoae  guarantees  and  protect 
those  guarantees. 

Anyone  wl}o  is  familiar  with  the  rich 
tapestry  of  American  life  as  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas,  who  has,  after  all, 
taught  government  as  well  as  prac- 
ticed it,  luiows  that  we  have  had  a  long 
and  enduring  and  quite  intelligible 
practice  of  seeking  representation  for 
all  the  various  ethnic,  religious,  and 
regional  grotips  of  this  country  in  the 
electoral  sys^m.  It  is  a  natural  aspect 
of  diversity.  It  was  as  present  in  the 
days  of  Andrew  Jackson  as  it  was  In 
the  days  of  Ljoidon  Johnson.  There  Is 
nothing  the  matter  with  that.  Indeed, 
although  itjbegan  in  its  first  appear- 
ance as  an  a|>erration  from  some  ideals 
of  a  republi^  led  by  platonlc  aristocra- 
cy, when  people  started  to  say,  "Well. 
you  have  to  have  a  German  on  the 
ticket  in  Philadelphia."  it  has  proved 
an  enduring  source  of  stability  and  a 
sense  of  shared  reward  and  shared  re- 
sponsibility. 

It  is  said  that  at  the  Paris  Peace 
Conference  at  Versailles  In  1919. 
Samuel  Gotnpers,  the  head  of  the 
American  labor  movement,  was  trying 
to  describe  to  a  European  audience  the 
plans  for  the  International  Labor  Or- 
ganization that  President  Wilson  had 
brought  wlln  him.  He  made  a  state- 
ment to  that  skeptical  audience  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  could  hardly  be  im- 
proved. He  said,  "You  do  not  know 
how  safe  a  thing  freedom  is."  And  the 
freedcMn  of  he  franchise,  I  would  like 


to  suggest,  and  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
from  Texas  would  agree,  while  at  some 
level  is  seen  as  g^ing  access  to  the  re- 
wards of  society,  sooner  or  later  com- 
mits individuals  and  groups  to  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  society  as  well.  That  is 
the  enduring  part  and  the  enduring 
consequence.  Th^t  is  what  we  have 
done  with  this  legislation. 

That  is  why  iTso  very  much  hope 
that  we  will  not  qelay,  that  the  Senate 
will  work  its  matnifest  will,  and  that 
legislation  of  the  highest  ethical  pur- 
pose, ethical  and  govenunental  pujr- 
pose,  wUl  be  adopted  before  the  Coun- 
try for  a  moment  gets  the  impression 
that  we  have  any  doubts  about  what 
we  should  do  and  what  we  will  do. 

The  country  hi  s  the  right  to  expect 
of  us  that  seeing  oiu*  duty  we  will  pro- 
ceed to  perform  at,  and  not  for  frivo- 
lous or  unworthy  or  allow  inconse- 
quential purpose^  to  avoid  that  duty. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  brief  comment? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Ilhope  I  will  be  able  to 
overcome  my  sonpewhat  ethnic  or  reli- 
gious background  to  say  that  that 
would  make  no  difference,  that  people 
would  be  selected  on  the  merit  of  their 
political  philosophy,  and  the  ability  to 
reflect  the  need^  and  aspirations  of 
people.  I  hope  that  day  will  sometime 
come.  As  a  practical  politician,  I  am 
aware  that  it  is  not  here,  and,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  has  suggested, 
it  may  not  coma  for  a  generation  or 
perhaps  two.        | 

I  remember  back  in  New  York  City 
in  1960  there  |l>eing  some  balance 
about  having  Lffkowitz  and  certain 


others  on  the 
lost. 

Mr.  MOYNi: 
tor  mind  if  I  repi 


Mr.  TOWER 
nation  on  the 
what  similar. 

But  I  think  we 
fact  that  we  havi 
and     with     the 


ot.  but  the  effort 


Would  the  Sena- 

;d  that  it  lost  to  an 

almost  identical  I  combination  on  the 

other  side. 

am  sure  the  combi- 
ther  side  was  some- 


hould  not  ignore  the 
made  great  progress, 
progress  initiated 
through  the  couits.  I  think  lUtimately 
the  courts  must  be  the  guardians  of 
the  rights  of  people  to  their  franchise 
with  unimpeded  restraint.  I  know  that 
in  my  own  State  there  was  a  day  when 
nomination  in  the  Democratic  primary 
was  tantamount  to  election,  because 
y  State,  and  blacks, 
ted  to  vote  in  the 
There  was  the 
th  against  Cole  in 
urt  in  1944,  which 
tic  Party  to  open 
.t  was  a  landmark  de- 
point  we  have  made 
great  progress  in  my  State  and  I  would 
say  generally  speaking  that  discrimi- 
nation has  been  confined  largely  to 


we  were  a  one-pi 
were  not  pei 
Democratic  p: 
classic  case  of 
the  Supreme 
forced  the  Demi 
its  primaries, 
dslon.  From  thai 
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certain  local  areas.  We  have  been 
going  in  the  direction  of  assuring  that 
everyone,  not  Just  the  black  Ameri- 
cans but  Mexican  Americans  as  well, 
have  access  to  the  franchise  and  are 
not  in  any  way  deterred  in  asserting 
their  privileges  and  responsibilities 
through  imreasonable  gerrymandering 
or  through  administrative  antics  de- 
signed to  prevent  them  from  exercis- 
ing their  franchise. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Could  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Texas  for  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  aspects  of  this  legislation 
that  deal  with  Hispanic  Americans,  of 
whom  there  is  the  greatest  diversity 
ranging  from  the  Mexican  subjects 
overrun  during  the  American  expan- 
sion to  emigrants  from  a  whole  range 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  to  Ameri- 
can citizens  from  the  island  of  Puerto 
Rico,  who  are  protected  by  this  legisla- 
tion, who  have  a  second  language. 

In  the  State  of  New  York,  the  three 
counties  of  New  York  Coimty,  Kings 
Coimty  and  Queens  County  are  cov- 
ered by  the  voting  Rights  Act.  This  is 
in  part  having  regard  to  the  language 
provisions. 

There  are  wrongs  that  had  to  be 
remedied— the  all-white  primary,  the 
requirement  of  people  with  one  native 
language  to  know  another  in  order  to 
vote.  These  are  not  new  to  America.  It 
is  not  the  last  of  it.  But  what  we  have 
always  shown  is  a  capacity  to  respond. 

It  is  not  where  you  are  in  these  mat- 
ters, it  is  where  you  are  going.  Where 
we  are  going  is  forward.  We  are  going 
to  pass  this  bill,  Mr.  President.  There 
may  be  those  in  this  body  who  have 
some  different  thought,  who  have  so 
mistaken  the  temper  of  the  Senate 
itself  and  the  unquestioned  desire  and, 
I  should  say,  will  of  the  people  that 
they  think  this  could  be  obstructed  or 
delayed,  that,  somehow,  other  matters 
will  intervene.  They  will  not,  Mr. 
President.  We  will  pass  this  bill.  There 
is  no  way  it  can  be  prevented.  And  it 
will  not  be. 

When  it  is  done,  and  I  hope  it  wiU  be 
done  with  expedition  and  such  grace 
such  that,  in  the  aftermath,  we  do  not 
look  back  and  wonder,  did  we  cast  a 
shadow  on  that  shining  moment;  did 
we  dim  the  achievement  of  Ljmdon 
Johnson  and  the  Congress  that  adopt- 
ed the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  and 
that  of  the  men  and  women  who  died 
to  bring  it  about?  Because  there  were 
those  who  did. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  an  Ameri- 
can tradition,  Mr.  President,  one  we 
can  be  proud  of,  every  bit  as  much  as 
we  are  dealing  with  the  extension  of  a 
statute. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  President  Johnson's  com- 
mencement address  at  Howard  Univer- 
sity on  June  4,  1965,  "To  Fulfill  These 
Rights,"  in  which  he  talked  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
CoiCKxiicniEirr  Address  at  Howahd  Uitiver- 

smr  "To  Foutll  Tress  Rioirrs"^Ju]»E  4, 

1965 

Dr.  Nabrlt,  my  fellow  Americans:  I  am  de- 
lighted at  the  chance  to  speak  at  this  impor- 
tant and  this  historic  Institution.  Howard 
has  long  been  an  outstanding  center  for  the 
education  of  Negro  Americans.  Its  students 
are  of  every  race  and  color  and  they  come 
from  many  countries  of  the  world.  It  Is  truly 
a  working  example  of  democratic  excellence. 

Our  earth  is  the  home  of  revolution.  In 
every  comer  of  every  continent  men 
charged  with  hope  contend  with  ancient 
ways  in  the  pursuit  of  Justice.  They  reach 
for  the  newest  of  weapons  to  realize  the 
oldest  of  dreams,  that  each  may  walk  In 
freedom  and  pride,  stretching  his  talents, 
enjoying  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

Our  enemies  may  occasionally  seize  the 
day  of  change,  but  it  is  the  banner  of  our 
revolutlon  they  talce.  And  our  own  future  is 
linked  to  this  process  of  swift  and  turbulent 
change  In  many  lands  In  the  world.  But 
nothing  In  any  country  touches  us  more 
profoundly,  and  nothing  is  more  freighted 
with  meaning  for  our  own  destiny  than  the 
revolution  of  the  Negro  American. 

In  far  too  many  ways  American  Negroes 
have  been  another  nation:  deprived  of  free- 
dom, crippled  by  hatred,  the  doors  of  oppor- 
tunity closed  to  hope. 

In  our  time  change  has  come  to  this 
Nation,  too.  The  American  Negro,  acting 
with  Impressive  restraint,  has  peacefully 
protested  and  marched,  entered  the  court- 
rooms and  the  seats  of  government,  de- 
manding a  Justice  that  has  long  been 
denied.  The  voice  of  the  Negro  was  the  call 
to  action.  But  it  Is  a  tribute  to  America  that, 
once  aroused,  the  courts  and  the  Congress, 
the  President  and  most  of  the  people,  have 
been  the  allies  of  progress. 

LEGAL  PKOraCnOlT  rOR  HCMAIt  RICKT8 

Thus  we  have  seen  the  high  court  of  the 
country  declare  that  discrimination  based 
on  race  was  repugnant  to  the  Constitution, 
and  therefore  void.  We  have  seen  In  1957, 
and  1960.  and  again  in  1964,  the  first  civil 
rights  legislation  In  this  Nation  In  almost  an 
entire  century. 

As  majority  leader  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  I  helped  to  g\ilde  two  of  these  bills 
through  the  Senate.  And,  as  your  President, 
I  was  proud  to  sign  the  third.  And  now  very 
soon  we  will  have  the  fourth— a  new  law 
guaranteeing  every  American  the  right  to 
vote. 

No  act  of  my  entire  administration  will 
give  me  greater  satisfaction  than  the  day 
when  my  signature  makes  this  bill,  too,  the 
law  of  this  land. 

The  voting  rights  bill  will  be  the  latest, 
and  among  the  most  Important,  in  a  long 
series  of  victories.  But  this  victory— as  Win- 
ston Churchill  said  of  another  triumph  for 
freedom— "is  not  the  end.  It  is  not  even  the 
beginning  of  the  end.  But  It  is,  perhaps,  the 
end  of  the  beginning." 

That  t>eginning  is  freedom;  and  the  bar- 
riers to  that  freedom  are  tumbling  down. 
Freedom  is  the  right  to  share,  share  fully 
and  equally,  in  American  society— to  vote,  to 
hold  a  job,  to  enter  a  public  place,  to  go  to 
school.  It  is  the  right  to  be  treated  in  every 
part  of  our  national  life  as  a  person  equal  In 
dignity  and  promise  to  all  others. 

PREBDOM  IS  HOT  ENOUGH 

But  freedom  is  not  enough.  Tou  do  not 
wipe  away  the  scars  of  centuries  by  saying: 


Now  you  are  free  to  go  where  you  want,  and 
do  as  you  desire,  and  chooae  the  leaden  you 
please. 

You  do  not  take  a  person  who,  for  yean, 
has  been  hobbled  by  chains  and  liberate 
him,  bring  him  up  to  the  starting  line  or  a 
race  and  then  say.  "  you  are  free  to  compete 
with  all  the  othen."  and  still  Justly  believe 
that  you  have  been  completely  fair. 

Thus  it  is  not  enough  Just  to  open  the 
gates  of  opportunity.  AU  our  dttens  must 
have  the  ability  to  walk  through  thoae 
gates. 

This  is  the  next  and  the  more  profound 
stage  of  the  battle  for  civil  rights.  We  seek 
not  Just  freedom  but  opportunity.  We  seek 
not  Just  legal  equity  but  human  ability,  not 
Just  equality  as  a  right  and  a  theory  but 
equality  as  a  fact  and  equality  as  a  result. 

For  the  task  is  to  give  20  mllUon  Negroes 
the  same  chance  as  every  other  American  to 
learn  and  grow,  to  work  and  share  In  socie- 
ty, to  develop  their  ablliUes— physical, 
mental  and  spiritual,  and  to  pursue  their  in- 
dividual happiness. 

To  this  end  equal  opportimity  is  easential. 
but  not  enough,  not  enough.  Men  and 
women  of  all  races  are  bom  with  the  same 
range  of  abilities.  But  ability  Is  not  Just  the 
product  of  birth.  Ability  Is  stretched  or 
stunted  by  the  family  that  you  live  with, 
and  the  neighborhood  you  live  in— by  the 
school  you  go  to  and  the  poverty  or  the 
richness  of  your  surroundings.  It  is  the 
product  of  a  hundred  unseen  forces  playing 
upon  the  little  Infant,  the  chUd,  and  finally 
the  man. 

PROGRESS  FOR  SOME 

This  graduating  class  at  Howard  Univerd- 
ty  Is  witness  to  the  Indomitable  determina- 
tion of  the  Negro  American  to  win  his  way 
in  American  life. 

The  number  of  Negroes  in  acbools  of 
higher  learning  has  almost  doubled  in  16 
years.  The  number  of  nonwhlte  professional 
workers  has  more  than  doubled  in  10  yean. 
The  median  Income  of  Negro  college  women 
tonight  exceeds  that  of  white  college 
women.  And  there  are  also  the  enormous  ac- 
complishments of  distinguished  Individual 
Negroes— many  of  them  graduates  of  this 
Institution,  and  one  of  them  the  first  lady 
ambassador  in  the  history  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

These  are  proud  and  Impressive  achieve- 
ments. But  they  tell  only  the  story  of  a 
growing  middle  class  minority,  steadily  nar- 
rowing the  gap  between  them  and  their 
white  coimterparts. 

A  WmsmifG  GULP 

But  for  the  great  majority  of  Negro  Amer- 
icans—the poor,  the  unemiilosred.  the  up- 
rooted, and  the  dlspooened— there  is  a 
much  grimmer  story.  They  still,  as  we  meet 
here  tonight,  are  another  nation.  Despite 
the  court  ordera  and  the  laws,  despite  the 
legislative  victories  and  the  speeches,  for 
them  the  walls  are  ristng  and  the  gulf  is 
widening. 

Here  are  some  of  the  facts  of  this  Ameri- 
can failure. 

Thirty-five  years  ago  the  rate  of  unem- 
ployment for  Negroes  and  whites  was  about 
the  same.  Tonight  the  Negro  rate  Is  twice  as 
high. 

In  1948  the  8  percent  unemployment  rate 
for  Negro  teenage  boys  was  actually  leM 
than  that  of  whites.  By  last  year  that  rate 
had  grown  to  23  percent,  as  against  13  per- 
cent for  whites  unemployed. 

Between  1949  and  1959,  the  Inocnne  of 
Negro  men  relative  to  white  men  declined  In 
every  section  of  this  country.  Rpom  1952  to 
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IMS  the  median  income  of  Negro  families 
compared  to  white  actually  dropped  from  57 
percent  to  S3  percent. 

In  the  years  1955  through  1957,  22  percent 
of  experienced  Negro  workers  were  out  of 
work  at  some  time  during  the  year.  In  1961 
through  1963  that  proportion  had  soared  to 
29  percent. 

Since  1947  the  number  of  white  families 
living  in  poverty  has  decreased  27  percent 
while  the  number  of  poorer  nonwhite  fami- 
lies decreased  only  3  percent. 

The  infant  mortality  of  non whites  in  1940 
was  70  percent  greater  than  whites.  Twenty- 
two  years  later  it  was  90  percent  greater. 

Moreover,  the  isolation  of  Negro  from 
white  communities  is  increasing,  rather 
than  decreasing  as  Negroes  crowd  into  the 
central  cities  and  become  a  city  within  a 
city. 

Of  course  Negro  Americans  as  well  as 
white  Americans  have  shared  In  our  rising 
national  abundance.  But  the  harsh  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  in  the  battle  for  true 
equality  too  many— far  too  many— are  losing 
ground  every  day. 

THE  CAUSES  OP  IREQUALITT 

We  are  not  completely  sure  why  this  is. 
We  know  the  causes  are  complex  and  subtle. 
But  we  do  know  the  two  broad  basic  rea- 
sons. And  we  do  know  that  we  have  to  act. 

First,  Negroes  are  trapped— as  many 
whites  are  trapped— In  Inherited,  gateless 
poverty.  They  lack  training  and  skills.  They 
are  shut  In,  in  slums,  without  decent  medi- 
cal care.  Private  and  public  poverty  combine 
to  cripple  their  capacities. 

We  are  trying  to  attack  these  evils 
through  our  poverty  program,  through  our 
education  program,  through  our  medical 
care  and  our  other  health  programs,  and  a 
dosen  more  of  the  Oreat  Society  programs 
that  are  aimed  at  the  root  causes  of  this 
poverty. 

We  will  increase,  and  we  will  accelerate, 
and  we  will  broaden  this  attack  in  years  to 
come  until  this  most  enduring  of  foes  finally 
yields  to  our  unyielding  will. 

But  there  is  a  second  cause— much  more 
difficult  to  explain,  more  deeply  groimded, 
more  desperate  in  Its  force.  It  is  the  devas- 
tating heritage  of  long  years  of  slavery;  and 
a  century  of  oppression,  hatred,  and  injus- 
Uce. 

BPBCIAL  NATtntX  OP  KKSBO  POVKHTY 

For  Negro  poverty  Is  not  white  poverty. 
Many  of  its  causes  and  many  of  its  cures  are 
the  same.  But  there  are  differences— deep, 
corrosive,  obstinate  differences— radiating 
painful  roots  into  the  community,  and  into 
the  family,  and  the  nature  of  the  individual. 

These  differences  are  not  nM:ial  differ- 
ences. They  are  solely  and  dimply  the  conse- 
quence of  ancient  brutality,  past  injustice, 
and  present  prejudice.  They  are  anguishing 
to  observe.  For  the  Negro  they  are  a  con- 
stant reminder  of  oppression.  For  the  white 
they  are  a  constant  reminder  of  guilt.  But 
they  must  be  faced  and  they  must  be  dealt 
with  and  they  must  be  overcome,  if  we  su-e 
ever  to  reach  the  time  when  the  only  differ- 
ence between  Negroes  and  whites  Is  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

Nor  can  we  find  a  complete  answer  in  the 
experience  of  other  American  minorities. 
They  made  a  valiant  and  a  largely  success- 
ful effort  to  emerge  from  poverty  and  preju- 
dice. 

The  Negro,  like  these  others,  will  have  to 
rely  mostly  upon  is  own  efforts.  But  he  just 
can  not  do  It  alone.  For  they  did  not  have 
the  heritage  of  centuries  to  overcome,  and 
they  did  not  have  a  cultural  tradition  which 
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So,  unless  we  wci-k  to  strengthen  the 
family,  to  create  conditions  under  which 
most  parents  will  stay  together— all  the  rest: 
schools,  and  playgrounds,  and  public  assist- 
ance, and  private  concern,  wiU  never  be 
enough  to  cut  completely  the  circle  of  de- 
spair and  deprivation . 

THESE  RIGHTS 

easy  answer  to  all  of 


TOPULPIIX 


THE  fOOTS  OP  INJUSTICE 

One  of  the  ilifferences  is  the  increased 
concentration  d^  Negroes  in  our  cities.  More 
than  73  percent  of  all  Negroes  live  In  urban 
areas  compare^  with  less  than  70  percent  of 
the  whites.  M^t  of  these  Negroes  live  in 
slums.  Most  of  these  Negroes  live  together— 
a  separated  people. 

Men  are  shaoed  by  their  world.  When  it  is 
a  world  of  dec^,  ringed  by  an  Invisible  wall, 
when  escape  is  arduous  and  uncertain,  and' 
the  saving  prestures  of  a  more  hopeful  soci- 
ety are  unknown,  it  can  cripple  the  youth 
and  it  can  desocite  the  men. 

There  is  also  the  burden  that  a  dark  skin 
can  add  to  the  search  for  a  productive  place 
in  our  society.  Unemployment  strikes  most 
swiftly  and  broadly  at  the  Negro,  and  this 
burden  erodes  hope.  Blighted  hope  breeds 
despair.  Despaft-  brings  indifferences  to  the 
learning  whlcli  offers  a  way  out.  And  de-, 
spair,  coupled  {with  Indifferences,  is  often 
the  source  of  (lestructlve  rebellion  against 
the  fabric  of  society. 

There  Is  also  the  lacerating  hurt  of  early 
collision  with  White  hatred  or  prejudice,  dis- 
taste or  condetcension.  Other  groups  have 
felt  similar  intolerance.  But  success  and 
achievement  could  wipe  it  away.  They  do 
not  change  the  color  of  a  man's  skin.  I  have 
seen  this  uncomprehending  pain  In  the  eyes 
of  the  little]  young  Mexican-American 
schoolchildren  I  that  I  taught  many  years 
ago.  But  it  can  be  overcome.  But,  for  many, 
the  wounds  ara  always  open. 

PAtOLT  BREAKSOWIf 

Perhaps  most  important— its  influence  ra- 
diating to  every  part  of  life— is  the  break- 
down of  the  Kegro  family  structure.  For, 
this,  most  of  aD,  white  America  must  accept 
responsibility.  It  flows  from  centuries  of  op- 
pression and  persecution  of  the  Negro  man. 
It  flows  from  the  long  years  of  degradation 
and  discrimination,  which  have  attacked  his 
dignity  and  aslaulted  his  ability  to  produce 
for  his  family,  j 

This,  too,  is|  not  pleasant  to  look  upon. 
But  it  must  be;  faced  by  those  whose  serious 
intent  is  to  improve  the  life  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. I 

Only  a  minbrity— less  than  half— of  all 
Negro  childrea  reach  the  age  of  18  having 
lived  all  their  lives  with  both  of  their  par- 
ents. At  this  moment,  tonight,  little  less 
than  two-thirds  are  at  home  with  both  of 
their  parents.,  Probably  a  majority  of  all 
Negro  childijen  receive  federally-aided 
public  assistance  sometime  during  their 
childhood. 

The  family  it  the  cornerstone  of  our  socie- 
ty. More  thaniany  other  force  it  shapes  the 
attitude,  the  iopes,  the  ambitions,  and  the 
values  of  the  child.  And  when  the  family 
collapses  it  is  jthe  children  that  are  usually 
damaged.  Wh^n  it  happens  on  a  massive 
scale  the  community  itself  is  crippled. 


There  is  no  single 
these  problems. 

Jobs  are  part  of  the  answer.  They  bring 
the  income  which  p^mits  a  man  to  provide 
for  his  family. 

Decent  homes  in  d^nt  surroimdlngs  and 
a  chance  to  learn- -an  equal  chance  to. 
learn— are  part  of  th(  ■  answer. 

Welfare  and  social  programs  better  de- 
signed to  hold  families  together  are  part  of 
the  answer. 

Care  for  the  sick  is 

An  understanding 


part  of  the  answer, 
heart  by  all  Americans 
is  another  big  part  of  the  answer. 

And  to  all  of  the^e  fronts— and  a  dozen 
more— I  will  dedicate  the  expanding  efforts 
of  the  Johnson  admi|iistration. 

But  there  are  other  answers  that  are  still 
to  be  found.  Nor  dp  we  fully  understand 
even  aU  of  the  problems.  Therefore,  I  want 
to  announce  tonight  that  this  fall  I  intend 
to  call  a  White  Hoi^  conference  of  schol- 
ars, and  experts,  atnd  outstanding  Negro 
leaders— men  of  botB  races— and  officials  of 
Government  at  every  level. 

This  White  House  conference's  theme  and 
title  wUl  be  'To  FulflU  These  Rights." 

Its  object  will  be  to  help  the  American 
Negro  fulfill  the  rigt  ts  which,  after  the  long 
time  of  injustice,  Ite  is  finally  about  to 
seciure. 

To  move  beyond  opportunity  to  achieve- 
ment. 

To  shatter  forever 'not  only  the  barriers  of 
law  and  public  practice,  but  the  walls  which 
bound  the  condition  of  many  by  the  color  of 
his  skin. 

To  dissolve,  as  best  we  can,  the  antique  en- 
mities of  the  heait  which  diminish  the 
holder,  divide  the  g  reat  democracy,  and  do 
wrong- great  wront— to  the  children  of 
God. 

And  I  pledge  you  ionight  that  this  will  be 
a  chief  goal  of  my  administration,  and  of  my 
program  next  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come.  And  I  hope,  a  id  I  pray,  and  I  believe, 
it  will  be  a  part  of  t  le  program  of  all  Amer- 
ica. 

WHAT  1  S  JUSTICE? 

For  what  is  justice)? 

It  is  to  fulfill  the  fiair  expectations  of  man. 

Thus,  American  justice  is  a  very  special 
thing.  For,  from  the  first,  this  has  been  a 
land  of  towering  expectations.  It  was  to  be  a 
nation  where  each  jman  could  be  ruled  by 
the  common  consent  of  all— enshrined  in 
law,  given  life  by  [institutions,  guided  by 
men  themselves  subfect  to  its  rule.  And  all— 
all  of  every  statioQ  and  origin— would  be 
touched  equally  in  obligation  and  in  liberty. 

Beyond  the  law  laor  the  land.  It  was  a  rich 
land,  glowing  with  more  abundant  promise 
than  man  had  even  seen.  Here,  unlike  any 
place  yet  known,  all  were  to  share  the  har- 
vest. ] 

And  beyond  this  was  the  dignity  of  man. 
Each  could  become  whatever  his  qualities  of 
mind  and  spirit  would  permit— to  strive,  to 
seek,  and,  if  he  could,  to  find  his  happiness. 

This  is  American  Justice.  We  have  pursued 
it  faithfully  to  the  edge  of  our  imperfec- 
tions, and  we  have  failed  to  find  it  for  the 
American  Negro.      • 

So,  it  is  the  glorous  opportunity  of  this 
generation  to  end  ^he  one  huge  wrong  of 
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the  American  Nation  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
find  America  for  ourselves,  with  the  same 
immense  thrill  of  discovery  which  gripped 
those  who  first  began  to  realize  that  here, 
at  last,  was  a  home  for  freedom. 

All  it  will  take  is  for  all  of  us  to  imder- 
stand  what  this  country  is  and  what  this 
country  must  become. 

The  Scripture  promises:  "I  shall  light  a 
candle  of  understanding  in  thine  heart, 
which  shall  not  be  put  out." 

Together,  and  with  millions  more,  we  can 
light  that  candle  of  understanding  in  the 
heart  of  all  America. 

And,  once  lit,  it  will  never  again  go  out. 

(Note:  The  President  spoke  at  6:35  p.m.  on 
the  Main  Quadrangle  in  front  of  the  library 
at  Howard  University  in  Washington,  after 
being  awarded  an  honorary  degree  of  doctor 
of  laws.  His  opening  words  referred  to  Dr. 
James  M.  Nabrit,  Jr.,  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity. During  his  remarks  he  referred  to 
Mrs.  Patricia  Harris,  U.S.  Ambassador  to 
Luxembourg  and  former  associate  professor 
of  law  at  Howard  University. 

(The  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1965  was  ap- 
proved by  the  President  on  August  6,  1965 
(see  Item  409).) 

(See  also  Items  548,  613.) 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  its  courtesy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
recall  an  article  written  by  the  distin- 
g:uished  Senator  from  New  York  a  few 
years  back  in  the  publication.  Public 
Interest,  on  the  subject  of  what  do  I 
do  if  the  Supreme  Court  is  wrong,  or 
something  along  that  line.  It  was  an 
excellent  article  and,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me  correctly,  I  put  excerpts 
of  it  into  the  Record. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  interject  to  say  the  Senator 
most  certainly  did  and  it  was  a  distinct 
sense  of  honor  that  I  felt  at  the  time. 
The  article  was  entitled  "What  Do 
You  Do  When  The  Supreme  Court  Is 
Wrong?" 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  will  recall  that  I  de- 
fined that  word  "wrong."  as  meaning 
wrong  in  the  sense  that  the  Court  sub- 
sequently declares  itself  to  have  been 
wrong. 

Mr.  HATCH.  That  is  correct,  Mr. 
President.  That  was  an  excellent  arti- 
cle. I  commend  the  Senator  for  it 
again. 

I  might  say,  however,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  do  not  recall  that  one  of  the 
suggestions  made  by  my  distinguished 
colleague  from  New  York  was  that 
Congress  statutorily  overrule  any  con- 
stitutionally based  decision  that  it  be- 
lieved to  be  "wrong." 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  York,  does  he  believe  today  that 
overruling  a  constitutionally  based  de- 
cision is  an  appropriate  response  to  a 
"wrong"  Supreme  Court  decision? 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  If  I  can  recapitu- 
late the  article,  Mr.  President,  I  said 
that  those  persons  who  are  of  the  view 
that  the  Supreme  Court  has  interpret- 
ed the  Constitution  in  a  way  that  is  in- 
appropriate should  follow  what  I  dis- 
cerned as  a  pattern  of  "Debate,  legis- 


late, litigate,"  the  simple  proposition 
being  to  bring  before  the  Court  fur- 
ther opportunities  to  make  decisions. 

In  exactly  that  pattern,  the  decision 
in  Lochner  against  New  York  was  re- 
versed. Lochner  decided  in  1905,  em- 
bodied the  notion  of  substantive  due 
process  and  said  that  the  State  of  New 
York  could  not  enact  labor  legislation. 
Despite  Mr.  Justice  Holmes'  observa- 
tion that  the  "14th  amendment  does 
not  enact  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer's  social 
statistics,  it  became  the  law."  There 
followed  a  period  of  debating  Lochner. 
of  passing  "hours  of  work"  legislation, 
and  finally,  cases  came  to  the  Court 
and  the  Court  said,  "We  no  longer 
hold  as  we  held  in  Lochner." 

Just  2  weeks  ago,  in  United  States 
against  Ross  that  presented  a  question 
of  police  search  and  seizure,  the  Court 
reversed  its  holding  handed  down  but 
a  year  ago,  and  why?  Because  the 
Court  had  another  case  come  before  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to 
ask  in  what  sense  is  there  any  aspect 
of  this  legislation  whatever  that  re- 
verses a  finding  of  the  Supreme  Court 
with  respect  to  a  constitutional  right? 

The  question  the  Senator  asks— may 

1  read  from  page  41,  section  (f ),  of  the 
committee  report,  if  the  Senator  will 
bear  with  me,  and  I  am  sure  he  will, 
and  he  has  a  copy.  We  appear  to  be  in 
chapel  here  together.  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing passage: 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  Committee 
bill  would  overturn  a  constitutional  decision 
by  the  Supreme  Court,  in  spite  of  the  stren- 
uous opposition  of  some  of  the  bill's  propo- 
nents to  unrelated  Congressional  efforts  to 
override  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  other 
areas  by  statute  rather  than  by  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

This  argument  simply  misconstrues  the 
nature  of  the  proposed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2.  Certainly,  Congress  cannot  overturn 
a  substantive  interpretation  of  the  Constitu- 
tion by  the  Supreme  Court.  Such  rulings 
can  only  be  altered  under  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment by  constitutional  amendment  or  by 
a  subsequent  decision  by  the  Court. 

If  I  may  point  out  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  my  friend  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
point  I  made  in  the  article  in  Public 
Interest  followed  that  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  in  the  debate  with  Douglas- 
Lincoln  said  that  a  Supreme  Court  de- 
cision is  not  a  "thus  saith  the  Lord;" 
that  the  Court  is  human  and  can 
change. 

If  you  are  a  U.S.  Senator,  you  have 
the  right  to  vote  your  Judgment  of  the 
Constitution.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  have  re- 
peatedly said  that  we  have  no  obliga- 
tion to  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court. 
Our  obligation  is  to  obey  it. 

To  continue: 

Thus.  Congress  cannot  alter  the  judicial 
interpretations  in  Bolden  of  the  Fourteenth 
and  Fifteenth  Amendments  by  simple  stat- 
ute. But  the  proposed  amendment  to  section 

2  does  not  seek  to  reverse  the  Court's  consti- 
tutional interpretation.  Rather,  the  propos- 
al is  a  proper  statutory  exercise  of  Congress' 
enforcement  power  described  above  and  it  is 
not  a  redefinition  of  the  scope  of  the  Consti- 


tutional provisions.  As  American  Bar  Ano- 
ciation  President  David  R.  Brink  empha- 
sized: 

"Under  this  amendment,  the  Supreme 
Court's  interpretation  of  the  proper  consti- 
tutional standard  would  be  left  intact.  Only 
the  section  2  statutory  standard  would  be 
changed  to  reinstate  the  prior  legal  stand- 
ard." 

As  Professor  Cox  noted,  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  2  is  clearly  distin- 
guishable from  proposals  pending  in  the 
97th  Congress  to  offset  substantive  Su- 
preme Court  interpretations  of  the  Consti- 
tution by  simple  statute. 

Unlike  legislation  proposed  in  other  areas, 
S.  1992  does  not  attempt  to  restrict  the  fed- 
eral court's  jurisdiction  in  any  way.  It  does 
not  direct  the  result  or  the  remedy  that 
courts  may  reach  with  respect  to  claims 
brought  under'  the  Fifteenth  or  Fourteenth 
Amendments.  Nor  does  it  purpose  to  rede- 
fine terms  in  either  amendment  for  pur- 
poses of  constitutional  adjudication. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  committee, 
and  It  is  precisely  my  view,  and  I  hope 
it  is,  consistent  with  my  observations, 
in  Public  Interest.  But  I  am  happy  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Utah,  who  is 
my  friend  and  counsel  in  these  mat- 
ters, too. 

(Mr.  SYMMS  assimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  aware  that  this  is 
the  majority  view.  Although  section  2 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  always 
been  considered  a  restatement  of  the 
1 5th  amendment  to  the  Constitution, 
it  is,  of  course,  true  that  Congress  may 
choose  to  amend  section  2  to  achieve 
some  other  purpose.  In  other  words.  I 
recognize  that  section  2  need  not  be 
maintained  indefinitely  as  the  statuto- 
ry embodiment  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. To  the  extent,  however,  that 
the  Supreme  Court  has  construed  the 
15th  amendment  to  require  some  dem- 
onstration of  purposeful  discrimina- 
tion in  order  to  establish  a  constitu- 
tional violation  and  to  the  extent  that 
section  2  was  enacted  by  Congress 
under  the  constitutional  authority  of 
the  15th  amendment,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  empowered  to  leg- 
islate outside  the  parameters  set  by 
the  Coiul,  indeed  by  the  Constitution. 
Section  2  of  the  15th  amendment  pro- 
vides that  Congress  shall  "enforce" 
the  provisions  of  this  article  by  appro- 
priate legislation. 

Congress,  however,  is  not  empow- 
ered here  or  anywhere  else  in  the  Con- 
stitution to  "define"  or  to  "interpret" 
the  provisions  of  the  I5th  amendment 
but  simply  to  "enforce"  those  substan- 
tive constitutional  guarantees  already 
in  existence.  To  allow  Congress  to  in- 
terpret the  substantive  limits  of  the 
15th  amendment  in  a  more  expansive 
manner  or  indeed  in  a  disparate 
manner  than  our  Court  is  to  sharply 
alter  the  apportionment  of  powers 
under  our  constitutional  system  of 
separate  powers. 

What  has  intrigued  me  is  that  many 
of  those  who  argue  that  that  can  be 
done  through  the  new  language  in  sec- 
tion 2  have  a  very  difficult  time  with 
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the  question  of  the  coostitutionality 
of  the  so-called  Human  Life  Statute, 
which  would  overturn  Roe  against 
Wade  by  redefining  the  term  "person" 
in  the  14th  amendment. 

I  should  like  to  briefly  discuss  some 
of  the  interesting  things  relating  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  have 
happened  in  New  York  very  recently. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  several  articles  be  placed  in 
the  RxooRO  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  9. 1982] 

Court  Osn  MAsm's  DunucTwo  Plan 
(By  ICaurlce  Carroll) 

A  plan  by  a  Federal  Court  master  to  revise 
New  York's  political  boundaries— scram- 
bling dixtricta  and  pitting  inciuibents 
agalnBt  each  other— was  made  public  yester- 
day. 

Drawn  as  an  alternative  to  lines  voted  by 
the  State  legislature,  the  plan  will  be 
weighed  tomorrow  by  three  Federal  Judges. 

"If  the  Justice  Department  approves  the 
Legislature's  plan,  that  probably  would  be 
the  plan,"  the  master,  Robert  P.  Patterson 
Jr.,  said  after  sending  his  maps  and  docu- 
ments to  the  court.  But  he  noted  that  Fed- 
eral approval  had  not  yet  come. 

In  Washington,  a  Justice  Department 
spokesman.  Arthur  P.  Brill,  deputy  director 
of  public  affairs,  said  the  department  was 
"stlU  actively  reviewing"  the  lines  submitted 
by  the  Legislature.  "There  is  no  way  of  esti- 
mating when  the  decision  will  be  made,"  he 
said. 

MAJOR  DinVRKNCBS  IM  TWO  rLANS 

Mr.  Patterson  was  appointed  by  a  special 
Federal  court  panel  that  was  convened 
under  a  Federal  law  that  provides  for  con- 
sidering constitutional  challenges  involving 
reapportionment. 

As  legislators  studied  the  relatively  small 
Assembly  districts  in  Mr.  Patterson's  plan, 
the  thick  black  lines  on  the  maps  made  de- 
tailed Judgment  difficult. 

"It'll  take  a  while  to  figure  out  who'd  run 
agiJnst  who,"  said. 

But  the  Congressional  districts,  being 
bigger,  were  easier  to  sort  out,  and  it  was 
clear  that  Mr.  Patterson's  version  would 
make  major  changes  from  the  Legislature's, 
Including  these: 

Brooklyn-Queens:  The  district  represent- 
ed by  James  H.  Scheuer,  which  takes  in 
parts  of  both  boroughs,  vanished.  Two  of 
Brooklyn's  four  districts  seemed  heavily 
black.  The  district  represented  by  FVedericIc 
W.  Richmond— which  the  Legislature  would 
link  to  two  predominantly  Hispanic  slices  of 
Manhattan— would  merge  instead  with  the 
Flatbush  section  represented  by  Stephen  J. 
Solars.  It  also  would  include  the  conserva- 
tive community  of  Bay  Ridge,  which  the 
Legislature  would  attach  to  Staten  Island. 

Manhattan-Bronx:  Manhattan  would  be 
split  up  the  middle,  forming  two  full  dis- 
tricts, with  a  third  Harlem  based  district 
now  represented  by  Charles  B.  Rangel 
Joined  to  the  Bronx.  Representative  Jona- 
than B.  Bingham's  Bronx  area  would  be 
Joined  to  Westchester,  not  to  Manhattan  as 
on  the  Legislature's  map. 

FLAM  DRAWll  BT  COIIFDTXR 

Drawn  by  computer  with  deliberate  disre- 
gard of  political  factors,  the  Patterson  plan 
still  would  have  immense  political  impact. 
For  example,  in  western  New  York,  Repre- 


sentative Jack  F.  Kemp,  one  of  the  nation's 
most  prominent  Republicans,  would  be  put 
into  a  heavily  Democratic  district  in  Buffalo 
represented  hy  Henry  J.  Nowak,  a  Demo- 
crat. , 

The  three  Judges,  convened  in  Federal 
District  Court  in  Manhattan,  picked  Mr. 
Patterson  to  4raw  lines  reflecting  the  1980 
census  when  the  Legislature  failed  to  meet  a 
court  deadline.  Subsequently,  the  reappor- 
tionment plan  drawn  up  in  Albany  was  sent 
to  Washingtoti.  Clearance  by  the  Justice 
Department  is  needed  because  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  applies  to  Brooklyn,  the 
Bronx  and  Manhattan. 

Because  of  population  shifts,  both  plans 
provide  for  We  fewer  Congressional  seats 
than  the  pres«it  39  and  reduce  the  power  of 
New  York  Cit». 

In  the  repott  that  Mr.  Patterson  submit- 
ted late  Monday,  he  rejected  appeals  to  re- 
spect pollticalT niceties  like  protection  of  in- 
ciunbents. 

He  was  under  orders  not  to  cut  the 
number  of  districts  where  racial  minorities 
were  in  the  majority. 

"Where  possible,"  he  wrote,  "lines  were 
drawn  which  Would  permit  discrete  minori- 
ties, black,  Hispanic  or  Chinese,  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  elect  candidates." 
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[From  the  N^iir  York  Times,  June  11, 1982] 
U.S.  AccOTS  Council  Lines  Aiding 

MiNORITIKS 

f  By  Jane  Perlez) 
WASHiNGTOii  June  10.— The  Justice  De- 
partment approved  a  redistricting  plan  for 
the  New  York  City  Council  today,  saying 
that  the  Council  had  drawn  lines  that  in- 
creased the  Voting  strength  of  minority 
groups. 

The  approval,  which  came  eight  months 
after  the  Justice  Department  rejected  as 
discriminatory  a  redistricting  plan  that  was 
proposed  last  year,  cleared  the  way  for  City 
Council  elections  on  Nov.  2. 

"The  new  [4an  was  approved  because  the 
City  Council  made  changes  to  correct  prob- 
lems we  note4  before,"  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment said  in  a  statement.  "The  Council 
redrew  district  lines  to  eliminate  the  frag- 
mentation of  minority  groups  and  to  in- 
crease minority  voting  districts." 

The  plan,  approved  by  the  City  Council 
and  signed  iato  law  by  lilayor  Koch  last 
month,  incresses  the  number  of  Council 
seats  to  35  from  33.  The  Justice  Department 
said  the  plan  increased  from  nine  to  12  the 
number  of  seats  where  "the  minority  com- 
munity could  ichoose  the  incumbent." 

In  these  It  districts,  black  and  Hispanic 
residents  make  up  more  than  65  percent  of 
the  population. 

The  Justice  Department  did  not  say  ex- 
plicitly that  these  were  districts  in  which 
minority  csouiidates  could  be  expected  to 
win.  But  Council  leaders,  who  have  consult- 
ed the  department  during  the  last  six 
months,  said  the  department's  directions 
were  intended  to  give  minority  candidates  a 
winning  chante  in  the  12  districts. 

Council  leatiers  have  said  privately,  how- 
ever, that  mtiority  candidates  are  likely  to 
win  only  nin*  or  10  of  the  12  new  districts. 
The  Council  inow  has  eight  mtaiority  mem- 
bers. I 

A  13th  district  in  the  plan  has  a  minority 
population  of  more  than  50  percent. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  litigation  in  New  York 
City  over  new  Congressional  and  legislative 
boundaries,  a  special  three-Judge  Federal 
court  proddod  the  Justice  Department  to 
act  quickly  on  the  new  lines  so  that  the 
state  could  h  >ld  its  election  on  time. 


■You've  got  the  HU  now,"  Judge  Robert 
J.  Ward  told  a  Justice  Department  lawyer  at 
a  hearing  in  Foley  Square  on  reapportioning 
State  Senate  and  Assembly  districts  and  the 
state's  Congresslonil  districts.  "We'd  appre- 
ciate if  you'd  move  an  it." 

Under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  the 
Justice  Department  must  approve  electoral 
changes  in  the  Bronx,  Brooklyn  and  Man- 
hattan to  insure  that  minority  participation 
is  not  diminished.    , 

The  decision  by  the  Justice  Department 
today  ended  nine  iionths  of  Intense  wran- 
gling within  the  Council  itself,  between  the 
Council  and  the  Mayor  and  between  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  Council. 

The  Council  had  its  first  trouble  with  the 
Justice  Department  on  the  eve  of  last  Sep- 
tember's scheduled  j^rimaries  when  a  feder- 
al court  ruled  that  the  city  had  failed  to 
provide  the  depaitment  with  supporting 
data  for  approval  of  its  original  redistricting 
plan.  I 

With  the  help  lof  a  private  counsel, 
Edward  N.  Costlkyin,  the  Council  provided 
additional  information  and  legal  arguments, 
but  the  department  rejected  the  plan  on 
Oct.  27,  ruling  that  the  lines  would  "lead  to 
a  retrogression  in  the  position  of  racial  mi- 
norities." The  rejedtion  led  to  the  cancella- 
tion of  Council  elections  last  November. 

SECOND  piAN  ST7BMITTED 

The  Council  then  went  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board,  and  according  to  Mr.  Costikyan, 
the  lines  in  the  plan  approved  today  were 
mapped  "In  consultation  with  the  Justice 
Department."  The  second  plan  was  submit- 
ted to  the  Justice  Department  on  May  4. 

The  10  at-large  members  of  the  Council 
were  not  affected  by  today's  action. 

A  Federal  Judge  last  month  barred  the 
city  form  holding  elections  for  the  at-large 
members  in  the  fall.  Judge  Eklward  R. 
Neaher  of  Federal  District  Court  in  Brook- 
lyn ruled  that  the  at-large  members  could 
stay  in  office  untO  November  1983,  when 
voters  will  be  asked  to  vote  on  a  new  formu- 
la for  electing  the  at-large  members. 

Judge  Neaher  ^i^d  the  United  States 
Second  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Second  Cir- 
cuit had  found  earlier  that  the  city's 
method  of  electing^  at-large  members  violat- 
ed the  one-man,  obe-vote  principle,  because 
there  are  two  at-^rge  members  for  each 
borough,  regardless  of  population. 

HKETING  IN  WASHINGTON 

After  the  Federal  court  in  New  York  City 
urged  prompt  Federal  action  on  Congres- 
sional and  legislative  redistricting,  a  Justice 
Department  lawyer,  Sheila  Delaney,  said, 
"We're  trying  our  best." 

The  court  sought  a  decision  that  would 
allow  the  state  political  calendar  start  June 
22  with  the  circulation  of  nominating  peti- 
tions. I 

Miss  Delaney  wfuld  not  give  a  promise. 
She  noted  that  tlje  dapartment's  deadline 
for  action  ran  until  Aug.  2. 

The  new  Council ,  districts  in  which  the  mi- 
nority population  (s  more  than  65  percent, 
with  the  incumbents,  were  listed  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department.  Tthey  are  these: 

District  5,  Manhattan:  Frederick  E.  Sam- 
uels: 73.5  percent  plack  residents,  15.5  per- 
cent Hispanic  residents.  Combined  minority 
population:  89.12  percent. 

District  6,  Manhattan:  Stanley  E.  Michels: 
17.36  percent  black.  52.50  percent  Hispanic. 
Combined  mlnorit(y  population:  69.86  per- 
cent. 

District  8,  Broni-Manhattan:  Robert  Ro- 
driguez:  28.9  perqent  black,   41.89  percent 
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Hispanic.  Combined  minority  population: 
70.79  percent. 

District  9.  Bronx:  Wendell  Foster;  54.58 
percent  black,  37.01  percent  Hispanic.  Com- 
bined minority  population:  91.59  percent. 

District  11,  Bronx:  Gilberto  Qerena-Valen- 
tln;  32.79  percent  black.  60.24  percent  His- 
panic. Combined  minority  population:  93.03 
percent. 

District  13,  Bronx:  a  new  district:  32.39 
percent  black,  53.06  percent  Hispanic.  Com- 
bined minority  population:  85.45  percent. 

District  24.  Brooklyn:  a  new  district, 
which  Includes  part  of  Leon  A.  Katz's  old 
district;  69.59  percent  black,  22.66  percent 
Hispanic.  Combined  minority  population: 
92.55  percent. 

District  25,  Brooklyn:  a  new  district, 
which  includes  part  of  Theodore  Silver- 
man's old  district;  57.07  percent  black,  12.47 
percent  Hispanic.  Combined  minority  popu- 
lation: 69.49  percent. 

District  26,  Brooklyn:  EInoch  Williams; 
86.52  percent  black,  8.59  percent  Hispanic. 
Combined  minority  population:  95.47  per- 
cent. 

District  27,  Brooklyn:  Luis  A.  Olmedo; 
22.75  percent  black,  59.30  percent  Hispanic. 
Combined  minority  population:  82.05  per- 
cent. 

District  28,  Brooklyn:  Mary  PInkett;  27.88 
percent  black,  11.69  percent  Hispanic.  Com- 
bined minority  population:  89.57  percent. 

District  17,  Queens:  Archie  Spigner  82 
percent  black,  4.48  percent  Hispanic.  Com- 
bined minority  population:  86.48  percent. 

The  district  with  more  than  50  percent 
minority  population  and  the  incumbent  was 
listed  as: 

District  14,  Bronx:  Jerry  L.  Crlsplno;  34.31 
percent  black,  19.45  percent  Hispanic.  Com- 
bined minority  population:  53.75  percent. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  both  articles 
make  clear,  as  if  it  is  not  already  quite 
clear,  is  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in- 
creasingly is  losing  sight  of  its  tradi- 
tional objectives.  Rather  than  at- 
tempting to  promote  racial  neutrality 
and  racial  nondiscrimination  in  the 
voting  process,  the  act  now  requires 
minute  calculations  of  percentages  of 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  within  vari- 
ous electoral  districts.  I  do  not  know 
what  that  has  to  do  with  the  original 
purposes  of  the  act. 

What  we  see  taking  place  on  a  limit- 
ed scale  in  New  York  City  under  sec- 
tion 5  is  going  to  become  a  normal  oc- 
currence throughout  the  Nation  imder 
section  2.  Racial  gerrymandering  and 
race-conscious  districting  will  become 
standard  procedure.  In  the  process, 
our  Nation  will  have  lost  a  great  deal. 

As  the  new  York  City  experience  in- 
dicates clearly,  the  concerns  that  have 
been  raised  about  the  changes  in  sec- 
tion 2  are  not  merely  speculative;  one 
need  only  look  at  what  has  been 
taking  place  recently  under  the  nar- 
rowly circumscribed  "effects"  test  in 
section  5. 

I  would  also  recall  one  of  the  more 
interesting  cases  that  have  occurred 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Ad— United 
Jewish  Organizationa  v.  Carey  case,  at 
403  U.S.  144  (1977).  This  case  involved 
the  Attorney  Oeneral's  rejection  of 
New  York's  1972  legislative  redistrict- 
ing plan  as  it  applied  to  Brooklyn 


which  is  covered  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

The  Attorney  General  ruled  that 
there  were  an  insufficient  number  of 
districts  with  nonwhite  populations 
large  enough  that  nonwhite  candi- 
dates could  win  an  election.  The  Attor- 
ney General  then  went  on  to  indicate 
that  a  nonwhite  population  of  65  per- 
cent was  necessary  to  create  a  safe 
nonwhite  seat.  In  a  new  plan  adopted 
in  1974,  the  legislature  met  the  objec- 
tion of  the  Attorney  General  but  in  so 
doing  divided  a  whole  commimity  of 
Hasidic  Jews  which  had  previously  re- 
sided in  a  single  district. 

The  Attorney  General  approved  the 
plan  but  the  Hasidic  Jews  went  to 
court  claiming  that  they  had  been  the 
victims  of  racial  discrimination.  The 
Supreme  Court  rejected  their  efforts 
but  was  unable  to  produce  a  majority 
opinion.  Seven  members  of  the  Court 
did  agree,  however,  that  New  York's 
use  of  explicit  racial  criteria  in  revis- 
ing the  reapportionment  plan  in  order 
to  obtain  the  Justice  Department's  ap- 
proval did  not  violate  the  14th  and 
15th  amendment  rights  of  the  Hasidic 
Jews. 

Nathan  E>ershowitz,  director  of  Law 
and  Social  Action  of  the  American 
Jewish  Congress,  had  this  to  say  about 
the  case: 

The  Williamsburg  section  of  Brookljrn  has 
been  tortuously  gerrymandered  in  an  at- 
tempt to  assure  the  election  of  minority 
group  members. 

He  described  it  further  as  the  "insti- 
tutionalization of  ethnic  representa- 
tion." 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  make  clear 
once  again  that  I  am  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
agree  with  Senator  Kehhsdy,  who 
spoke  here  earlier,  that  it  has  been  the 
single  most  effective  and  successful 
civil  rights  act  in  history.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  we  need  to 
continue  and  extend  the  law. 

I  also  agree  that  preclearance.  imder 
section  5  needs  to  be  extended,  l>e- 
cause  there  are  still  instances  in  this 
country  of  invidious  discrimination,  al- 
though I  am  pleased  that  they  are 
growing  fewer  each  year. 

I  have  fought  to  see  that  fair  hear- 
ings were  held  on  this  matter,  and  I 
believe  that  these  hearings  demon- 
strated that  there  is  continued  need 
for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

My  major  concerns  have  been  with 
proposed  amendments  to  sections  2 
and  5. 

Some  have  argued  here  that  section 
5  has  been  liberalized  in  its  approach 
so  that  States  can  more  easily  baU  out 
from  the  requirements  of  preclear- 
ance. That  simply  is  not  true;  addition- 
al provisions  have  been  added  that 
would  make  it  significantly  more  diffi- 
cult to  bail  out.  I  believe  that  there 
should  be  real  incentives  to  bail  out. 
They  do  not  exist  in  S.  1992. 

Section  2  is  a  more  difficult  issue. 
Section  2  is  an  issue  with  respect  to 


which  we  are  changing  the  entire 
thrust  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  new  results  test  for  iden- 
tifying discrimination  is  leading  us 
into  uncharted  waters  that  will  likely 
lead  to  the  polarization  of  races  and 
increased  race  isolation  in  our  country. 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  recognize  that 
the  bill  is  going  to  pass.  I  will  continue 
to  do  everything  in  my  power  to  have 
the  bill  brought  up,  to  see  that  this 
motion  proceeds  with  expedition,  and 
to  have  an  up-and-down  vote  on  this 
bill  as  soon  as  we  possibly  can.  Along 
with  the  majority  leader  and  others,  I 
feel  very  deeply  about  that. 

That  does  not  negate  the  fact,  how- 
ever, that  some  of  the  issues  we  are 
raising  with  respect  to  section  2  and 
section  5  are  important  constitutional 
issues,  that  transcend  the  interests  of 
any  particular  group  in  our  society, 
and  that  may  be  among  the  most  im- 
portant constitutional  issues  ever 
raised  on  the  floor  of  the  U,S.  Con- 
gress. They  may  have  as  far  reaching 
and  as  profound  effect,  in  the  final 
analysis,  as  any  legislation  that  has 
come  before  it. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  done  a  brief 
analysis  of  several  cases  that  are  perti- 
nent to  this  particular  issue,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  analysis 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  t>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I.  CONSTITUTIOHAUTT 

South  Carxaina  v.  KaUenback,  3S3  U.S.  301 
(1968  J 

In  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  the  original  provi- 
sions of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  to  be  a 
constitutionally  permissible  method  of  pro- 
tecting the  right  to  vote.  The  Court  upheld 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  Section  5 
under  the  rationale  that  "exceptional  condi- 
tions can  Justify  legislative  measures  not 
otherwise  appropriate."  Id.  at  334.  Beoiuse 
Congress  had  found  from  its  own  evidoitia- 
ry  investigation  that  "unique  circum- 
stances" existed  in  the  covered  jurisdictions, 
the  preclearance  provisions  were  held  Justi- 
fied. Id.  at  335.  Justice  Black  dissented  on 
the  Section  5  issues. 

KaUenbach  v.  Morgan.  384  V.S.  $41  (ISetJ 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Brennan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  upheld  Section  4(e)  of  the  1965 
Act  which  provided  that  certain  persons 
educated  In  Spanish  in  Puerto  Rlcan  schools 
would  not  have  to  comply  with  the  literacy 
tests  imposed  by  certain  states  as  a  precon- 
dition to  voting.  This  provision  rendered 
New  York  literacy  tests  Invalid  as  applied  to 
those  persons.  The  Court  held  that  this  step 
was  within  the  power  of  C^<mgreaB  under 
Section  5  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to 
enforce  that  Amendment's  guarantee  of 
equal  protection  of  the  laws,  even  though  a 
court  might  not  have  held  that  the  New 
York  law  was  unconstitutional.  The  only 
question  to  be  determined  by  the  Court  was 
whether  Congren  bad  a  reaaonable  basis  for 
its  conclusion  that  such  action  might  be 
necessary  to  protect  minority  rights.  Jus- 
tices Harlan  and  Stewart  dissented,  arguing 
that  Congress  had  no  right  to  strike  down  a 
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state  statute   unless  a  court  would   have 
found  that  statute  unconstitutional. 
CUv  of  Rome  V.  United  States.  446  U.S.  156 
(1980) 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Marshall,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  political  subdivi- 
sion within  a  covered  state  could  not  bail 
out  under  Section  4(a)  Independently  from 
the  state  itself,  even  though  that  subdivi- 
sion had  proven  that  it  had  not  been  guilty 
of  discrimination  for  the  previous  seventeen 
yean.  The  Court  also  held  that  where  ex- 
ceptional circumstances  exist  Congress  had 
the  power  under  Section  2  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  prohibit  practices  that  have 
only  disparate  racial  Impact  with  no  dis- 
criminatory intent.  In  dissent.  Justice 
Powell  said  that  the  Act  should  be  inter- 
preted to  permit  subdivisions  to  bail  out 
from  the  preclearance  requirements  even 
though  the  state  itself  could  not  bail  out. 
Justice  Powell  went  on  to  say  that  In  the  ab- 
sence of  an  independent  bailout.  Section  5 
of  the  Act  would  be  unconstitutional.  Jus- 
tices Rehnquist  and  Stewart  concluded  In 
dissent  that  Congress  does  not  have  the 
power  under  Section  2  of  the  Fifteenth 
Amendment  to  prohibit  practices  having 
only  a  disparate  racial  impact  where  the 
governmental  unit  had  affirmatively  proven 
that  It  had  not  been  guilty  of  any  discrimi- 
natory intent  for  a  period  of  seventeen 
years.  The  majority  also  held  that  the  city 
had  not  carried  its  burden  of  proving  that 
certain  annexations  and  electoral  changes 
did  not  have  a  disadvantageous  effect  on  mi- 
nority voters. 

n.  JiTRisDicnoifs  covnucs  ukder  section  s 

United  States  v.  Board  of  Cominisnoners, 
435  U.S.  110  (1978/ 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Brennan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  all  governmental 
units  within  a  covered  Jurisdictions  were  re- 
quired to  submit  all  covered  changes  under 
Section  S  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The 
Court  rejected  arguments  that  only  states 
and  "political  subdivisions"  were  required 
under  Section  5  to  malce  submission,  and 
that  Section  4(cK2)  defined  political  subdi- 
visions to  include  only  those  governmental 
units  which  register  voters,  and  not  those 
which  do  not.  In  dissent.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  and  Justices  Stevens  and  Rehnquist 
concluded  that  only  those  governmental 
units  which  meet  the  definition  of  political 
subdivisions  should  be  required  to  submit 
changes.  In  separate  concurrences.  Justices 
Blackmun  and  Powell  expressed  reserva- 
tions as  to  the  correctness  of  the  decision, 
but  believed  it  to  be  compelled  by  Allen. 
Justice  Blaclunun  also  remarlced  that  he 
considered  Congressional  action  In  1970  and 
1975  to  have  been  an  endorsement  of  the 
Allen  rule. 

Gaston  Ooun^  v.  United  States,  395  U.S. 
285  (1969) 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Harlan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  Oaston  County, 
North  Carolina,  had  not  met  the  criteria  for 
bailout  In  Section  4(a)  of  the  Act  In  that  it 
had  not  proven  that  its  literacy  tests  had 
not  been  used  with  either  the  purpose  or 
effect  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right  to 
vote  on  the  grounds  of  race.  The  Court  af- 
firmed a  finding  of  the  district  court  that 
the  county's  previous  maintenance  of  a  seg- 
regated school  system  had  resulted  in  inferi- 
or education  for  its  black  citizens.  The  In- 
ability of  many  blaclis  to  pass  the  literacy 
tests  was  a  result  of  this  prior  discrimina- 
tion, and  the  test  therefore  had  the  effect 
of  denying  or  abridging  their  right  to  vote 
because    of    racial   discrimination.    Justice 


Blacli  dissented  because  of  his  view  that  the 
precleamswie  provisions  of  the  Act  were  un- 
constitutional. 

(^ty  of  R6me  v.  UniUd  States  (See  I 
above) 

III.  CHANCKS  COVERED  ONDER  SECTIOM  5 

Allen  V.  State  Board  of  Elections,  393  U.S. 
I       544  (1969) 

In  an  opinion  by  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
the  Supreme  Court  held  that  private  liti- 
gants could  Qring  suit  before  a  three-Judge 
district  court  in  their  local  districts  to  argue 
that  state  14ws  had  not  been  precleared 
under  Section  5.  The  Court  held  that  the 
preclearance  provisions  were  applicable,  not 
only  to  changes  in  laws  directly  affecting 
registration  ^d  voting,  but  all  changes 
"which  alter! the  election  law  of  a  covered 
State  in  event  a  minor  way."  Id.  at  566.  The 
Court  specihcally  held  that  the  change 
from  a  distriflt  system  to  an  at  large  system 
was  covered,  as  was  the  changing  of  a  par- 
ticular offico  from  elective  to  appointive. 
Also  covered  were  changes  in  procedures  for 
qualifications  of  independent  candidates 
and  for  casting  write  in  votes.  Justice 
Harlan  disseitted,  concluding  that  Section  5 
covered  only  ''those  states  laws  that  change 
either  voter  qualifications  or  the  manner  in 
which  elections  are  conducted."  Id.  at  591. 
Justice  Blacic  again  dissented  because  of  his 
conviction  th^t  Section  5  was  altogether  un- 
constitutional. 

Perkins  v.  Matthews.  400  U.S.  379  (1971) 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Brennan,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  a  local  Federal  dis- 
trict court  ws  without  Jurisdiction  to  deter- 
mine wheth^  or  not  a  particular  change 
had  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the*  right  to  vote.  Rather,  the  only 
function  of  a  local  court  was  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  change  is  subject  to  pre- 
clearance untfer  Section  5  of  the  Act.  The 
Court  went  On  to  hold  that  the  municipal 
annexations  and  changes  in  locations  of 
polling  places  must  be  precleared.  Chief  Jus- 
tice Burger  atid  Justice  Blaclunun  separate- 
ly concurred  under  the  authority  of  Allen. 
Justices  Black  and  Harlan  dissented  on  the 
basis  of  their  pplnions  in  Allen. 
Georsria  v.  U^^ited  States.  411  U.S.  526  (1973) 

In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Stewart,  the  Su- 
preme Court  concluded  that  legislative  reap- 
portionments must  be  precleared  under  Sec- 
tion 5.  The  Court  also  held  that  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  object  to  a  submission 
even  though  he  could  not  conclude  that  a 
change  had  Sither  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote.  The 
Attorney  General  could  validly  place  the 
burden  of  prtot  on  the  submitting  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  could  Interpose  an  objection  when- 
ever that  jurisdiction  failed  to  prove  that  a 
change  did  fiot  have  such  a  purpose  or 
effect.  Chief  Justice  Burger  concurred, 
while  reiterating  his  reservations  about 
Allen.  Justices  White,  Powell,  and  Rehn- 
quist dissented  on  the  grounds  that  the  At- 
torney Genefal  should  not  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  tie  submitting  Jurisdictions. 

IV.  irUlrlCIPAi  ANNEXATIONS  UNDER  SECTION  5 

CHty  of  Petersburg  v.  United  States.  410  U.S. 
j  962  (1973) 
The  Supreaie  Court  wrote  no  opinion  btit 
summarily  affirmed  a  judgment  of  the  dis- 
trict court  finding  that  Petersburg's  annex- 
ation of  a  ptedomlnantly  white  area  could 
not  be  approved  under  Section  5  because  it 
would  have  the  purpose  or  effect  of  denying 
or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race.  The  district  court  also  ordered  that 
the  annexatipn  could  be  permitted  if  the  at 


annexation  to  be 
The  result  in  this 
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large  government  of  the  city  were  to  lie 
changed  to  a  cour  cil  of  single  member  dis- 
tricts. This  is  one  ( i  only  two  cases  in  which 
the  Supreme  Couit  has  found  a  municipal 

n  violation  of  Section  5. 

case  was  later  explained 
by  a  majority  of  tUe  Court  in  an  opinion  by 
Justice  White  in  (Hty  of  Richmond  v.  United 
States.  422  U.S.  318  (1975).  The  Court  ex- 
plained that  the  annexation  of  the  white 
area  coupled  with] an  at  large  form  of  gov- 
ernment tended  "to  exclude  Negroes  totally 
from  participatior^  in  the  governing  of  the 
city  through  membership  on  the  city  coun- 
cil." Id.  at  370.  Thip  effect  could  be  cured  by 
the  establishment  of  a  ward  system  which 
would  afford  thenf  representation  "reason- 
ably equivalent  to  their  political  strength  in 
the  enlarged  com«iunity"  Ibid.  The  Court 
specifically  noted  Jthat  the  mere  fact  that 
the  blaclcs  made  up  a  smaller  percentage  of 
the  city  after  tpe  annexation  did  not 
amount  to  a  violat^n  of  the  Act. 

CHty  of  Richmond^.  UniUd  States.  422  U.S. 
3t8  (1975) 
In  an  opinion  by  Justice  White,  the  Court 
applied  the  same  test  it  had  applied  without 
an  opinion  in  the  Petersburg  case.  The  dis- 
trict court  had  disapproved  an  application 
by  Richmond  to  iumex  white  areas  while 
changing  to  the  sifigle  member  system.  The 
Court  did  not  have  occasion  to  rule  as  to 
whether  the  annexation  standing  alone 
would  have  constituted  a  violation  of  the 
Act,  but  it  reversed  the  district  court  and  re- 
manded for  reconeideratlon  in  light  of  its 
explanation  of  the  Petersburg  case.  In  dis- 
sent. Justices  Brennan,  Douglas,  and  Mar- 
shall concluded  that  the  annexation  had 
been  motivated  bjf  discriminatory  purpose. 
Moreover,  they  f^lt  that  by  reducing  the 
percentage  of  blanks  in  the  city  of  Rich- 
mond, the  annexaiion  had  the  effect  of  de- 
nying or  abridgingkhe  right  to  vote. 

City  of  Rome  v.  United  Slates  (See  I 
above).  I 

v.  SCOPE  or  SECTION  2 

City  ofMobOe  v.  Molden,  446  U.S.  55  (1980) 

In  this  case,  the!  district  court  had  found 
that  Mobile's  election  of  its  city  government 
at  large  had  the  effect  of  discriminating 
against  black  voters,  and  it  ordered  a  new 
governing  board  be  created  consisting  of  a 
mayor  and  a  citf  council  with  members 
elected  from  single  memlier  districts.  The 
Supreme  Court  reversed,  but  there  was  no 
majority  opinion,  iln  an  opinion  Joined  by 
Chief  Justice  Burger  and  Justices  Powell 
and  Rehnquist,  Justice  Stewart  concluded 
that  Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  had 
the  same  meaning!  as  the  Fifteenth  Amend- 
ment itself,  and  therefore  reaches  only  the 
intentional  abridgements  of  the  right  to 
vote.  In  dissent.  Justice  Marshall  explicitly 
agreed  that  the  provisions  of  Section  2  of 
the  Act  were  congtuent  with  the  protection 
of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  but  he  con- 
cluded that  proof  of  discriminatory  impact 
was  sufficient  to  secure  relief  under  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment.  Id.  at  lOSn.2.  Justice 
Brennan  agreed  with  Justice  Marshall's  in- 
terpretation of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment, 
but  no  member  oi  the  Court  explicitly  dis- 
agreed with  the  conclusion  that  Section  2 
had  the  same  meaning  as  that  Amendment. 
Justice  Stewart's  opinion  concluded  that 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  was  satisfied 
wherever  all  races  have  access  to  the  ballot, 
and  that  claims  of  "vote  dilution"  must  be 
tested  under  the  ^Qual  protection  clause  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment.  Justices  Ste- 
vens and  Marshall  explicitly  di^Eigreed.  f  ind- 
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ing  that  dilution  cases  could  also  be  brought 
under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment.  Justice 
Stewart  concluded  that  there  was  insuffi- 
cient evidence  of  discriminatory  intent  in 
the  creation  and  maintenance  of  Mobile's 
form  of  government;  he  did  not  explicitly 
state  that  proof  of  such  intent  would  have 
sufficed  to  Justify  relief.  Justice  Brennan, 
White,  and  Marshall  concluded  is  dissent 
that  there  was  adequate  proof  of  discrimi- 
natory intent,  and  that  such  intent  Justified 
the  relief  granted  by  the  district  court.  Jus- 
tice Blaclunun  Joined  in  the  reversal,  even 
though  he  expressed  some  sympathy  for  the 
viewpoint  of  the  dissenters,  because  he  felt 
that  the  relief  ordered  by  the  district  court 
was  too  drastic.  Justice  Stevens  in  his  con- 
currence indicated  that  the  question  of 
intent  in  municipal  government  cases 
should  be  largely  irrelevant.  He  concluded 
that  so  long  as  there  was  any  rational  Justi- 
fication for  an  at  large  form  of  government, 
it  should  be  upheld  by  the  courts,  even 
though  some  of  its  supporters  might  have 
discriminatory  motives. 

VI.  irDNICIFAL  GOVERNMENTS  UNDER  THE 
FOURTEENTH  AND  nPTEENTH  AMENDMENTS 

GomiUion  v.  Lightfoot,  364  U.S.  339  (1960). 

An  act  of  the  Alabama  Legislature  had  re- 
drawn the  boundaries  of  the  city  of  Tuske- 
gee  in  such  a  way  as  to  remove  from  the  city 
almost  all  of  the  black  voters  without  re- 
moving any  of  the  white  voters.  Whereas 
the  city  had  previously  been  in  the  form  of 
a  square,  its  new  boundaries  had  twenty- 
eight  sides  over  a  much  smaller  area.  In  an 
opinion  by  Justice  Frankfurter,  the  Court 
concluded  this  removal  of  black  voters  from 
the  city  denied  them  the  right  to  vote  in 
contravention  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment. 
In  a  separate  concurrence.  Justice  Whitta- 
ker  held  that  the  Fifteenth  Amendment 
had  not  been  violated,  because  all  persons  of 
every  race  were  permitted  to  vote  in  the 
areas  in  which  they  resided.  However,  he 
found  that  the  action  violated  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  because  blacks  had  been 
clearly  segregated  out  of  the  city. 

Beer  v.  United  States,  425  U.S.  130  (1976). 

Under  the  1960  census,  the  city  of  New 
Orleans  was  governed  by  a  council  made  up 
of  five  members  elected  from  single  member 
districts  and  two  members  elected  at  large. 
The  1970  census  revealed  that  45  percent  of 
the  city's  population  and  35  percent  of  its 
voters  were  non-white.  The  city  submitted 
to  the  Attorney  General  a  reapportionment 
plan  which  preserved  the  two  at  large  seats, 
created  two  districts  with  black  population 
majorities,  and  for  the  first  time  created 
one  district  with  a  black  voter  majority.  The 
Attorney  General  and  the  district  court  re- 
jected the  plan  because  it  would  produce 
black  representation  on  the  council  roughly 
proportional  to  black  population  in  the  city. 
The  district  court  added  that  the  city 
should  abolish  the  two  members  elected  at 
large.  In  an  opinion  by  Justice  Stewart,  the 
Supreme  Court"  reversed.  The  Court  held 
that  the  district  court  had  no  authority 
under  Section  5  pf  the  Act  to  consider  the 
existence  of  the  at  large  seats,  since  those 
seats  had  been  in  existence  prior  to  1964. 
Moreover,  the  Court  held  that  Section  5 
prohibits  only  those  voting  changes  which 
result  in  "retrogression  in  the  position  of 
racial  minorities  with  respect  to  their  effec- 
tive exercise  of  the  electoral  franchise."  Id. 
at  141.  Because  this  plan  created  more  black 
majority  districts  than  the  plan  that  it  re- 
placed, it  should  have  been  approved  under 
Section  5.  Justices  White.  Marshall,  and 
Brennan  all  dissented.  They  would  have 


.held  that  Section  5  prohibits  the  approval 
of  a  plan  which  does  not  result  in  an  ap- 
proximation of  proportional  representation 
where  there  is  also  evidence  of  bloc  voting 
and  certain  bars  to  participation  in  the  elec- 
toral process. 
City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden  (See  V  above). 

VII.  LEGISLATIVE  DISTRICTS  UNDER  THE 
FOURTEENTH  AND  FIFTEENTH  AMENDMENTS 

Whitcomb  v.  CJiavis,  403  U.S.  124  (1971) 
In  an  opinion  by  Justice  White,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  that  multi-member  sUte 
legislative  districts  are  not  necessarily  un- 
constitutional. In  dictum  the  Court  states 
that  multi-member  districts  in  some  circum- 
stances might  be  proven  to  work  as  an  un- 
constitutional dilution  of  the  voting  power 
of  the  minority  voters  within  the  district.  In 
this  case  the  Court  found  that  minority 
voters  had  ample  opportunity  to  participate 
in  the  selection  of  Democratic  candidates, 
but  that  Republicans  regularly  defeated 
those  candidates.  The  disadvantage  to  the 
minority  voter  was  based  not  upon  race,  but 
upon  partisan  affiliation.  Justices  Douglas, 
Brennan,  and  Marshall  dissented,  finding 
that  the  dilution  of  the  minority  vote  had 
already  been  proven  to  the  district  court. 
They  also  indicated  that  there  was  no  need 
to  prove  discriminatory  intent.  In  a  separate 
dissent,  Justice  Harlan  argued  that  the 
entire  question  of  dilution  could  not  be 
managed  by  the  courts  in  a  neutral  and  ob- 
jective way,  and  concluded  that  the  courts 
should  stay  out  of  reapportionment  alto- 
gether. 

White  V.  Regester.  412  U.S.  755  (1973) 
In  an  opinion  by  Justice  White,  the  Su- 
preme Court  affirmed  a  decision  of  a  district 
court  in  Texas  requiring  that  state  legisla- 
tors from  Dallas  and  San  Anionio  be  elected 
from  single  member  districts  rather  than  at 
large  in  their  respective  counties.  This  is  the 
first  and  only  case  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  has  found  that  multi-member  dis- 
tricts actually  dilute  the  minority  vote.  In 
Dallas  the  Court  emphasized  that  blacks  did 
not  have  a  fair  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  nominating  process  of  the  Democratic 
party.  In  San  Antonio  the  Court  empha- 
sized that  language  and  cultural  barriers 
made  it  difficult  for  Mexican-Americans  to 
have  their  views  represented  in  a  delegation 
elected  at  large. 

United  Jewish  Organizations  v.  Carey,  430 
U.S.  144  (1977) 

This  case  involved  the  Attorney  General's 
rejection  of  New  York's  1972  legislative  re- 
districting  as  it  applied  to  Brooklyn,  which 
is  covered  under  the  Act.  The  Attorney 
General  originally  ruled  that  there  were  an 
insufficient  number  of  districts  with  non- 
white  populations  large  enough  that  non- 
white  candidates  could  win  an  election.  The 
Attorney  General  indicated  that  a  non- 
white  population  of  65%  was  necessary  to 
create  a  safe  non-white  seat.  In  a  new  plan 
adopted  in  1974.  the  Legislature  met  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Attorney  General,  but  In  so 
doing,  divided  a  community  of  Hasidic  Jews 
which  had  previously  resided  in  a  single  dis- 
trict. The  Attorney  General  approved  the 
plan,  but  the  Jews  went  to  court  claiming 
that  they  had  been  the  victims  of  racial  dis- 
crimination. The  Supreme  Court  rejected 
their  efforts,  but  was  unable  to  produce  a 
majority  opinion.  Justices  Brennan.  Black- 
mun. and  Stevens  Joined  an  opinion  by  Jus- 
tice White  which  held  that  the  Legislature 
could  legitimately  use  racial  quotas  in  order 
to  create  a  plan  which  would  be  acceptable 
under  Section  5  of  the  Act.  From  the  record 
made  in  the  district  court,  it  did  not  appear 


that  the  Legislature  had  done  any  more 
than  comply  with  the  requirement  that  mi- 
nority voting  strength  not  be  decreased. 
Justices  White.  Stevens  and  Rehnquist  went 
on  to  say  that,  even  absent  the  require- 
ments of  the  Act,  the  Constitution  permits  a 
state  to  draw  lines  In  such  a  way  that  the 
percentage  of  non-white  districts  would  ap- 
proximate the  percentage  of  non-whites  in 
the  population,  so  long  as  whites  were  In 
the  population,  so  long  as  whites  were  like- 
wise provided  with  fair  representation.  Jus- 
tices Stewart  and  Powell  rejected  the  argu- 
ment that  race  consciousness  is  unconstitu- 
tional per  se.  They  found  this  plan  constitu- 
tional liecause  there  was  no  purpose  of 
invidious  discrimination.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  dissented,  finding  that  the  use  of  a 
quota  system  in  redistricting  offended  the 
Fifteenth  Amendment  and  that  an  effort  to 
require  an  effort  to  comply  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  could  not  cure  that  infirmity. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
the  analysis  of  these  cases  will  be  of 
some  assistance  to  my  colleaerues  who 
are  reviewing  this  matter. 

With  that,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment  or  two  apro- 
pos some  recent  remarks  that  have 
been  made  here  regarding  the  ques- 
tion of  proceeding  on  this  very  impor- 
tant measure. 

Senator  Hatch  has  made  some  very 
cogent  and  telling  remarks,  which  he 
always  does  so  well  and  so  eloquently. 

I  have  also  l)een  intrigued  with  some 
of  the  comments  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Monn- 
HAN).  He  touched  on  a  theme  that 
seems  to  appear  fairly  conmionly 
among  those  supporting  the  measure; 
namely,  that  in  some  way  or  other,  It 
is  inappropriate  that  we  take  the  time 
to  deliberate  and  to  reflect  seriously 
upon  what  we  are  doing  on  these 
issues. 

I  simply  point  out  to  him  that  at  the 
very  moment  he  was  making  that 
point,  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Porb),  who 
was  submitting  an  amendment  indicat- 
ing his  concern  about  this  measure 
and  the  impact  it  will  have  in  his 
State.  I  suspect  that,  in  due  course,  we 
may  very  well  hear  from  other  Sena- 
tors as  they  begin  to  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  on  this  legislation. 

I  should  like  to  quote  briefly  from  a 
column  by  Mr.  James  Jackson  Kilpa- 
trick  with  respect  to  this  measure.  He 
says  this  as  regarijs  this  measure: 

The  Dole  "compromise"  is  no  compromise 
at  all.  It  is  folly.  In  40  years  of  covering  poll- 
tics.  I  cannot  recall  a  more  lamentable  legis- 
lative error. 

He  concludes  his  coliunn.  a  very 
recent  one,  by  sajdng: 

From  the  waves  of  thoughtless  support 
given  to  this  misguided  bill,  I  respectfully 
dissent. 

In  between  those  statements,  he 
gives  a  very  trenchant  analysis  of  the 
great  weaknesses  in  this  bill.  There  are 
enormous  weaknesses,  and  we  should 
be  looking  at  them  as  we  even  consider 
whether  to  take  up  the  measure. 
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Paasage  of  this  bill  will,  in  the  first 
place,  have  enormous  impact  on  elec- 
tion politics  in  the  United  States. 
Whether  Senators  would  like  to  admit 
it  or  not.  it  is  going  to  introduce  the 
quota  concept  into  the  election  proc- 
ess. It  will  revolutionize  American  poli- 
tics in  a  way  no  bill  has  ever  done 
before. 

Then,  when  you  looli  at  the  burdens 
of  preclearance  that  are  still  carried, 
without  Justification,  by  the  affected 
States,  including  my  own,  and  when 
you  look  at  the  major  flaws  in  the  leg- 
islation—the venue  problem,  the 
burden  of  proof  problem,  the  absence 
of  a  fair  and  equitable  bailout— It  be- 
comes clear  that  we  need  to  spend 
more  time  thinking  carefully  and  ana- 
lyzing what  we  are  doing.  I  submit  to 
any  falrminded  Senator  who  Is  study- 
ing this  matter  that  substantive  Issues 
are  at  stake  and  certainly  the  so-called 
greatest  deliberative  body  in  the  world 
should  not  shy  away  from  looking  at 
them. 

But  I  do  not  find  a  great  deal  of  en- 
thusiasm for  looking  at  this  legislation 
because,  I  expect,  it  does  not  bear  up 
well  under  careful  scrutiny. 

I  have  always  felt  very  strongly  that 
if  we  could  get  our  colleagues  to  look 
seriously  at  this  legislation,  as  they 
have  looked  at  other  very  Important 
matters  before  us,  we  would  see  a  very 
changed  attitude  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal, a  responsible  publication  In  this 
country,  on  May  5  had  this  to  say,  if  I 
might  quote  briefly  about  this  legisla- 
tion. It  says: 

The  new  bill  would  further  embroil  the 
courts  in  local  elections  across  the  country 
and  would  give  citizens  less  of  a  voice  in  de- 
ciding on  the  type  of  government  that  they 
want  to  run  their  local  affairs. 

And  it  continues: 

The  "compromise"  further  muddies  the 
waters  with  the  legalistic  Jargon  such  as  a 
"totality  of  circumstances"  rather  than 
making  effects  the  sole  test.  The  point  of 
the  exercise  is  to  write  a  bill  that  means  all 
things  to  all  parties.  But  since  the  bill  gives 
contradictory  instructions,  it  means  nothing 
ataU. 

The  practical  effect,  of  course,  will  be  to 
dump  the  hot  potato  into  the  hands  of  the 
courts.  Our  guess  is  that  .the  end  result  will 
be  a  huge  Impetus  toward  proportional  rep- 
resentation for  minorities.  But  our  certainty 
is  that  the  courts  wiU  talte  a  long  time  figur- 
ing out  what  the  legislation  means,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  a  great  many  local  elec- 
tions will  be  suspended. 

Then  it  concludes: 

The  "compromise"  on  voting  rights  solves 
the  political  problems  of  Congress,  but  is 
going  to  cause  no  end  of  mischief  in  the 
land.  What  kind  of  compromise  is  it  that 
gives  us  a  voting  rights  act  that  wiU  stop  the 
voters  from  voting? 

We  are  finding  in  a  growing  number 
of  very  responsible  sources  an  appre- 
ciation that  the  legislation  Congress 
seems  to  be  on  the  threshold  of  pass- 
ing has  been  drafted  too  quickly.  We 
are  moving  on  impetuously,  I  repeat. 


Mr.  President,  because  the  supporters 
of  this  bill  $eem  to  dread  what  would 
happen  if  We  proceeded  in  a  careful 
and  orderly  way  to  examine  the  sub- 
stantive Impact  that  the  bill  will  have. 
So,  Mr.  President,  I  am  a  bit  con- 
cerned that  those  of  us  who  wish  to 
explore  the  legislation  with  some  care 
and  at  som«  depth  are  labeled  as  ob- 
structionist4.  We  are  not  at  all.  I 
rather  thinli  we  do  credit  to  this  great 
deliberative  I  body  by  wanting  to  ex- 
plore important  matters  with  some 
care  and  sc^e  substance,  as  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Utah  has 
been  doing.  Mr.  President,  in  these  few 
remarks  here  I  particularly  want  to 
underscore  that  his  willingness  to  look 
at  the  bill  carefully  deserves  to  be  pub- 
licly commended.  And,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  out  able  opponents,  I  submit 
that  their  ^^sire  to  rush  on  offering 
simply  the  i  fuU  flourish  of  rhetoric, 
but  not  really  looking  at  things  with 
any  depth,  penetration,  or  substance, 
is  an  ill-advfeed  course  to  take. 

So  I  implore  my  colleagues  not  to  be 
rushed  into  something  that  quite 
frankly  maty  of  us  feel  is  ill-advised 
and  precipitate. 

I  agree  with  Mr.  Kilpatrick.  I  agree 
with  the  Vifall  Street  Journal.  And  I 
agree  with  imany  other  distinguished 
observers  and  students  of  this  matter 
outside  Congress,  be  they  in  the  halls 
of  academla,  be  they  in  journalism,  or 
be  they  elsewhere  who  feel  that  this 
measure  is  radical,  that  it  is  going  to 
dramatically  alter  the  nature  of  the 
American  Federal  system  and  of  the 
whole  election  process  in  the  United 
States.        T 

All  I  am  requesting  and  all  I  feel 
that  many  others  such  as  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  are  re- 
questing is  [simply:  "Let  us  look  care- 
fully at  thifc.  Let  us  make  sure  we  un- 
derstand what  we  are  doing,  and  if  we 
do  pass  a  bill  like  this  one,  then  let  us 
be  prepare^  to  live  with  the  results." 

But  I  ask  my  colleagues  let  us  not 
come  back  In  6  months  or  a  year  or  2 
or  3  and  have  to  say:  "My  goodness,  I 
had  no  i(iea  that  legislation  would 
allow  therd  to  challenge  at-large  elec- 
tions in  n^  State  or  annexations  in 
this  city  pr  staggered  elections  in 
that." 

Let  us  reilly  look  at  this  bill.  It  is  an 
open  Invitstion  for  the  courts  to  make 
such  challtnges  and  to  impose  appro- 
priate remedies.  Many  responsible  au- 
thorities have  made  this  clear.  It  will 
have  tremendous  impact  and  tremen- 
dous importance.  Any  why  we  should 
not  examine  it  with  care  I  do  not 
Icnow 

So,  Mr.  |>resident,  it  is  in  that  spirit 
that  I  havi  been  involved  in  this  meas- 
ure since  if  first  saw  the  light  of  day  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  Now  that  it 
is  being  btought  before  the  Senate,  I 
find  the  approach  that  I  wish  to  take 
and  that  others  such  as  the  Senator 
from  Utah  are  taking  to  be  eminently 


responsible  and 
the  deliberation 
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very  consistent  with 
uid  examination  that 
should  characterize  good  representa- 
tive government  By  taking  time  to 
think,  we  are  acting  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country  in  general  and  of 
oiu-  constituencies  in  particular. 

So  I  do  not  qelieve,  as  our  distin- 
guished opponeijts  imply,  that,  oh.  we 
are  otjstructionists.  oh,  we  do  not  un- 
derstand the  importance  of  getting  on. 
Yes,  we  do,  certainly  we  do. 

We  are  simply  asking  that  we  not 
rush  headlong  Into  something  that 
frankly  few  people  really  understand. 
Therein  lies  ouj-  great  problem  and 
our  great  dilemma— how  to  inform  our 
able  and  busy  colleagues  just  what  the 
problem  is  and  |iow  at  the  same  time 
to  alert  the  people  of  this  country  that 
they  are  in  for  ai  very  fascinating  time 
in  terms  of  their  State  and  local  elec- 
tions if  this  bill  goes  through. 

And  if  we  do  nothing  else  in  this 
process  but  malqe  that  point  and  that 
message,  even  if  we  lose,  I  feel  we  will 
have  served  a  ve  ry  vital  role,  a  very  re- 
sponsible role.  Ii  we  play  that  role,  we 
can  ultimately  valk  away  from  here 
and  say  we  did  our  best;  we  tried  to 
inform  others,  ihey  did  not  want  to 
listen,  or  they  did  listen  and  they  said 
no,  and  we  move!  on  to  other  issues. 

But  please  n(>w  let  our  opponents 
not  hammer  oii  that  we  should  not 
look  at  the  legislation  carefully,  that 
we  should  not  examine  it,  and  that  a 
falrminded  reasonable  mind  could  not 
possibly  disagree  with  their  position. 
Oh,  yes,  he  can.  And  I  offer  again  the 
distinguished  S^ator  from  Utah  as  an 
example  of  sucti  a  man,  a  man  who  is 
known  for  great  care,  great  prudence, 
and  great  insight  into  what  he  does. 

I  found  him  td  be  in  my  brief  tenure 
in  the  Senate  ^ne  of  the  most  thor- 
I    luiow    in   terms   of 
a  whole  range  of  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  issues  and  in 
terms  of  trying  io  inform  himself. 

I  offer  his  approach  as  an  example 
to  all  of  my  coUeagues,  however  they 
ultimately  conje  down  on  the  bill. 
Please  examine  this  measure  with 
care,  with  deliberation,  and  then  ulti- 
mately we  can  {decide  as  a  body,  as  a 
Congress,  and  tts  a  Nation  where  we 
wish  to  go  with  kt. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President,  I  yield. 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
indeed  unfortunate  that  we  are  unable 
to  proceed  to  debate  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  With  77  Senators  favoring 
extension  of  d.  1992  in  its  present 
form,  it  is  only  k  matter  of  time  before 
cloture  is  invoked  to  limit  debate.  We 
can  then  proceed  to  vote  on  the  bill 
itself.  I  would  I  like  to  draw  my  col- 
leagues attention  to  yesterday's  New 
York  Times  editorial  and  ask  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 
The  editorial  lollows: 


ough   Senators 
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[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13. 19821 
A  Filibuster?  Ok  Voting?  In  1982? 

Senator  Jesse  Helms  promises  to  filibuster 
"until  the  cows  come  home"  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  But  the 
debate  is  over  and  the  cows  are  coming 
home.  Though  he  is  taking  days  to  say  it. 
the  North  Carolina  obstructionist  has  noth- 
ing new  to  say.  Underneath  it  all  there  is  an 
old  message. 

Senate  Republican  leaders  say  they  will 
conduct  "shuttle  diplomacy"  with  him  and 
the  handful  of  other  opponents  of  the  bill. 
But  since  the  votes  for  cloture  are  amply 
available,  this  seems  pointless.  The  drafting, 
improving  and  compromising  are  done,  yet 
Senator  Helms  won't  even  agree  to  a  prelim- 
inary motion  to  take  up  the  bill  for  debate. 
All  temporizing  could  accomplish  is  snarl  it 
in  other  Senate  business— as  the  August 
deadline  for  renewing  key  voting  rights  pro- 
visions approaches. 

The  House  passed  an  extended,  improved 
version  of  the  law  last  fall  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 389  to  24.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  so  popular  that  President 
Reagan  embraced  it.  Pour-fifths  of  the 
Senate  favors  that  bill.  Senator  John  Sten- 
nis  of  Mississippi,  up  for  re-election,  sudden- 
ly sees  its  merit. 

But  Senator  Helms  drones  on.  Most  of  his 
complaints  about  "regional  discrimination" 
are  as  hollow  as  they  were  when  raised 
against  the  original  1965  voting  rights  law 
that  has  enfranchised— and  elected— so 
many  minority  citizens.  His  charge  that  the 
law  would  create  racial  election  quotas  is 
fully  answered  in  the  compromise  worked 
out  with  the  important  help  of  Senator 
Dole. 

The  Senator's  demonstration,  if  more  gen- 
teel in  phrasing,  is  no  less  mean-spirited  and 
no  less  an  anachronism  than  those  of  the 
Thurmonds  and  Eastlands  who  once  made 
the  word  "filibuster"  redolent  of  racism. 
Even  those  few  legislators  who  remain 
openly  opposed  to  racial  equality  are  embar- 
rassed into  silence  when  the  subject  is 
voting,  the  right  that  preserves  other  rights. 
Is  Senator  Helms  beyond  embarrassment? 
It's  time  for  the  Senate  to  stop  the  talking 
and  do  some  voting  of  its  own.« 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattingly).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senate  approaches  consideration 
of  the  conference  report  to  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  I  am 
compelled  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  this  not  merely  an  urgent  supple- 
mental bill.  It  contains  legislation  ini- 
tiating a  massive  new  housing  program 
which  I  oppose  and  which  President 
Reagan  opposes.  While  it  is  an  affront 
to  the  budget  process  that  we  consider 
additional  appropriations  for  the  cur- 


rent fiscal  year,  allowing  legislative 
language  containing  both  authoriza- 
tion and  appropriations  for  a  new  pro- 
gram on  this  bill,  does  double  duty.  It 
violates  the  appropriations  process  by 
providing  new  funds  which  are  not 
necessary  to  continue  the  function  of 
government  on  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal bill,  and  providing  both  appropria- 
tions and  authorization  in  one  vehicle. 
The  appropriations  process  was  specif- 
ically designed  to  be  separate  from  the 
authorization  process;  combining  the 
two  merely  as  an  opportunistic  meas- 
ure of  forcing  enactment  of  the  Lugar 
amendment  does  violence  to  our  con- 
gressional responsibility. 

Because  the  conference  report  con- 
tains this  legislation,  I  intend  to  vote 
against  it,  and  if  it  passes  it  is  my  hope 
that  the  President  will  veto  it. 

In  this  morning's  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal an  editorial  appeared  that  dis- 
cusses this  state  of  affairs.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  article  t>e 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tProm  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  June  14. 

1982] 

Now  THE  Pun  Begins 

Mr.  Reagan  finally  pried  out  of  the  House 
the  1983  budget  resolution  he  said  he 
wanted.  It  still  must  l)e  reconciled  with  the 
Senate  version,  but  the  differences  aren't 
great  and  already  the  air  is  thick  with  proc- 
lamations of  another  great  budget  victory 
for  the  administration. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  this 
particular  budget  resolution,  which  we 
think  are  dubious  at  best,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  budget  resolutions  are  only 
the  beginning,  not  the  end.  of  the  budget 
cycle.  Now  comes  the  actual  appropriations 
process.  This  is  where  the  fun  really  begins 
as  the  vested  interests  go  to  work  on  the  in- 
dividual committees  to  ratchet  spending 
ever  higher. 

Indeed,  there  will  be  an  immediate  test  of 
whether  the  1983  budget  resolution  is  worth 
the  paper  it's  written  on.  At  the  same  time 
that  Congress  was  wringing  its  hands  and 
beating  its  breast  about  future  deficits,  it 
was  quietly  whipping  through  a  budgetbust- 
ing  housing  bill  calling  for  $3  billion  to  $5 
billion  of  "anti-recessionary"  mortgage  sub- 
sidies over  the  next  five  years. 

This  housing  bailout  is  likely  to  reach  the 
President's  desk  later  this  week.  Its  spon- 
sors, hoping  to  make  it  veto-proof,  have  at- 
tached it  to  an  "urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation" of  monies  needed  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment operating  through  the  current 
fiscal  year.  (Those  urgent  supplemental  are 
a  neat  little  trick  too,  by  the  way:  Congress 
habitually  makes  its  budget  ceilings  look 
better  in  the  fall  by  underestimating  fixed 
obligations.  Then  comes  back  for  a  supple- 
mental in  the  spring.) 

Mr.  Reagan,  tired  of  these  budget-busting 
games,  has  indicated  he's  ready  to  veto  the 
whole  package  and  let  Congress  sweat  over 
who  pays  the  government's  bills.  But  the 
House,  for  all  its  show  of  restraint  on  the 
1983  resolution,  is  almost  certain  to  override 
him  on  this  issue  of  real  substance.  And  in 
the  Republican-controlled  Senate  he  could 
lose  as  well;  51  Senators  co-sponsored  the 
housing  sut>sidies  to  begin  with. 


If  Congress  does  override  the  President,  it 
will  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  old  politics  is 
continuing:  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect.  And  we're  not  Just  talking 
atwut  Democrats.  The  main  backers  of  the 
housing  boondoggles,  which  would  provide 
mortgages  to  the  middle  class  at  up  to  four 
percentage  points  l>elow  market,  have  been 
Republican  Senators  Richard  Lugar  of  Indi- 
ana and  Jake  Gam  of  Utah. 

If  housing  needs  special  treatment,  after 
all,  why  not  the  auto  industry,  the  aircraft 
industry,  the  thrifts,  the  elderly,  the  young, 
or  anybody  else  with  the  clout  to  press  an 
"entitlement"?  Republicans  can  play  the 
game  as  well  as  Democrats.  And  in  the 
present  economic  climate,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  play  on  the  sympathies  of  the  press 
and  public,  not  to  mention  the  electoral 
fears  of  the  politicians. 

But  failure  to  hold  the  line  will  be  an 
equally  clear  signal  to  the  markets  that 
Congress  has  no  serious  intent  of  getting  a 
grip  on  spending  and  the  deficit.  If  interest 
rates  are  indeed  staying  high  because  of 
fear  of  future  deficits,  as  most  of  the  politi- 
cal establishment  seems  to  assume,  they  are 
unlikely  to  decline  after  getting  such  a  clear 
signal  of  budget  irresolution.  Yet  the  same 
political  establishment  moans  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are  choking  off  economic  recov- 
ery. 

It's  not  as  if  the  budget  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  are  models  of  re- 
straint. They  caU  for  $95  billion  in  new 
taxes— most  of  which  will  never  get  out  of 
committee,  fortunately— but  with  spending 
continuing  to  rise  so  fast  that  the  deficit 
next  year  would  still  be  about  $100  bUlion. 
And  since  when  has  Congress  met  even  the 
modest  targets  it  set  for  itself? 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  I  thank  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CEASE-FIRE  ON  THE  FALKLAND 
ISLANDS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
l}een  advised  by  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment that  they  have  received  word 
that  there  has  been  at  least  a  crease- 
fire  between  British  and  Argentine 
troops  in  the  Falkland  Islands  off 
South  America. 

One  set  of  accounts  indicates  there 
has  been  a  negotiated  surrender  of  Ar- 
gentine troops  to  British  forces  on  the 
Falklands.  Another  report  is  to  the 
effect  that  there  has  been  at  least  a 
cease-fire. 

I  believe  the  reports  carried  by  wire 
services  from  Buenos  Aires  indicate 
that  it  is  a  cease-fire  for  the  piui>ose 
of  further  negotiations.  In  either  case 
it  is  welcome  news.  Mr.  President. 

It  is  clear  now  from  the  reports  that 
have  been  received  by  our  Govern- 
ment and  are  being  carried  on  the  wire 
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■ervices,  by  the  wire  services,  that  the 
fighting  has  stopped. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  and  wish  that 
the  cessation  of  hostilities  is  perma- 
nent and  that  further  bloodshed  has 
been  averted.  I  just  talked  to  the  Vice 
President  on  the  telephone  who  indi- 
cated I  might  convey  that  information 
to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  restate  his  second  point?  I 
was  to  the  rear  and  I  really  did  not 
catch  it,  and  I  am  referring  to  the 
second  point  the  Senator  made. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

I  was  advised  by  officials  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, including  the  .Vice  President 
on  the  telephone,  that  according  to  in- 
formation we  have  received,  and  also 
according  to  wire  service  reports  which 
were  circulated  at  this  time,  that  there 
has  been  at  least  a  cease-fire  with  re- 
spect to  military  activities  between  the 
British  and  Argentine  forces  on  the 
Falkland  Islands. 

According  to  one  press  account  and, 
perhaps,  other  sources  as  well,  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities  may  have  amount- 
ed to  the  surrender  of  Argentine 
forces  to  the  British  forces  on  the 
Falkland  Islands.  That  situation  is  not 
now  clear.  I  hope  it  will  be  clarified  in 
the  next  little  while.  But  at  the  very 
least  it  seems  that  hostilities  have 
ended  for  the  time  being.  It  is  my 
hope  that  they  have  ended  perma- 
nently and  that  further  bloodshed  in 
the  Falkland  Islands  has  been  avoided. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
He  well-stated  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Phillips.    Chle^    Justice    Harbison,    distin- 
guished guests  and  ladies  and  gentlemen: 

It  is  a  pleasire  for  me  to  be  here  in  the 
great  State  qf  Tennessee— home  of  the 
Grand  Ole  Oi*-y,  the  World's  Pair  of  1982 
and  Howard  Balder. 

Senator  Baler  is,  in  my  opinion,  the 
ablest  majority  leader  the  Senate  has  had 
during  the  28 [years  that  I  have  served  in 
that  body.  He|is  a  man  of  vision;  a  man  of 
action.  He  is|  highly  respected  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress.  Howard  Baker  has 
also  earned  tne  confidence  and  respect  of 
the  President!  of  the  United  States.  The 
people  of  Tennessee  are  indeed  fortunate  to 
have  Senator  Aaker  in  Washington. 

Tennessee  Has  also  given  three  of  its 
finest  lawyers  [to  the  service  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association.  Three  past  presidents 
of  the  ABA  cine  from  right  here  in  Mem- 
phis—Walter (P.  Armstrong.  Edward  W. 
Kuhn,  £ind  mc^t  recently.  S.  Sheppard  Tate. 
That  is  a  distiliguished  record  and  one  I  am 
sure  you  as  members  of  the  Tennessee  Bar 
are  proud. 

During   the 
and  especiall: 
tion  of  that  y{ 
service   rendei 
man  who  I 
today.  Three 
the  youngest 


REMARKS  OF  SENATOR  STROM 
THURMOND  BEFORE  THE  TEN- 
NESSEE BAR  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Honorable  Strom  Thurmond,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  gave  a  re- 
markable speech  before  the  Tennessee 
Bar  Association  the  other  day  in  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.  I  think  this  is  the  type  of 
speech  that  everybody  who  is  interest- 
ed in  law  and  interested  in  this  coim- 
try  should  read. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Thurmond's  remarlu  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  by  Senator  Strom  TmnuiOND 

President  Allen,  president-elect  Tune, 
vice-president  Waters.  Chief  Judge  Harry 
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are  not  the  sole  reason 


that  fees  charged 
than  the  services 
to  38  percent  disai 
as  hard  for  the  pooi 


1968  I>residential  csLmpaign, 
at  the  Republican  Conven- 
ar,  I  remember  the  valuable 
d  by  a  very  bright  young 
derstand  is  in  the  audience 
ears  ago  he  was  appointed  as 
tate  judge  in  Tennessee  and 
is  now  on  Executive  Conmiittee  of  the  State 
Judicial  Conference.  Judge  Ed  Williams  of 
Johnson  City,  ^Tennessee  has  my  admiration 
for  his  achievement  and  my  best  wishes  for 
his  continued  luccess. 

ROLE  or  Lawyers  in  our  society 
As  all  of  you  are  keenly  aware,  the  legal 
profession  hai  historically  played  a  major 
role  in  this  Nation  of  laws.  Attorneys  were 
among  the  Founding  Fathers  who  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
Constitution.  Lawyers  have  a  rich  tradition 
of  service  at  aD  levels  of  government,  includ- 
ing interpreting  our  laws  as  members  of  the 
Federal  judiciary. 

As  Chairmai  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary!  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  re<lords  and  meet  those  members 
of  the  bar  whb  are  chosen  by  the  President 
to  serve  on  oii  Federal  courts.  For  the  most 
part,  these  we  extremely  competent  and 
able  attomejife  with  excellent  credentials. 
They  do  a  grtat  service  to  our  Country  by 
giving  up,  in  inany  cases,  a  successful  prac- 
tice to  join  tht  Federal  bench. 

But  the  legal  profession  is  not  without 
criticism  and  pkepticism  among  out  citizens. 
Watergate,  aai  much  as  I  believe  that  should 
be  put  behind  us,  revealed  activities  by  law- 
yers which  ia  some  cases  transcended  the 
legal  canon  of  ethics,  and  in  a  few  cases,  the 
law  itself.       I 

Public  opiiion  polls  frequently  list  law- 
yers way  down  the  line  when  people  are 
asked  the  question  "which  are  the  most  re- 
spected professions?"  One  reason,  besides 
occasional  scandals  in  the  newspapers  in- 
volving memiers  of  the  legal  profession,  is 
the  perception  that  not  all  segments  of  our 
society  benefit  equally  from  the  services 
lawyers  prov^le.  In  other  words,  the  percep- 
tion is  that  o^ly  the  wealthy  can  afford  the 
high  legal  fens  lawyers  charge. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
lawyer  who  Thad  to  have  some  plumbing 
work  done  in  his  home.  After  the  plumber 
had  finished  his  work,  he  presented  the 
lawyer  with  Bie  bill. 

"My  goodiiess,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
"you  charge^ore  per  hour  than  I  do." 

"You  kno^"  repUed  the  plumber,  "that  is 
what  I  used  to  think  when  I  practiced  law." 


Perhaps  legal  fees 
for  many  people  to  l^old  lawyers  in  less  than 
high  esteem.  Some  time  back  the  American 
Bar  Association  puDlished  a  report  of  a  na- 
tional survey  by  the  Special  Committee  to 
Survey  Legal  Needs.  Some  of  the  findings 
are  interesting.  Of  jthe  group  surveyed:  57 
percent  to  39  percent  agreed  that  the  rich 
are  favored  over  eviryone  else  by  the  legal 
profession:  62  percefit  to  30  percent  agreed 
y  lawyers  were  more 
worth;  and  56  percent 
ed  that  lawyers  worked 
as  for  the  rich. 

The  study  also  shewed  that  the  profession 
was  generally  unii^terested  in  doing  any- 
thing about  the  "b^d  apples"  in  its  ranks. 
The  argument  has  always  been  that  other 
lawyers  are  reluctjuit  to  discipline  their 
fellow  attorneys. 

I  believe  that  theie  charges  are  being  met 
in  a  responsible  manner  by  many  State  and 
local  bar  associati(>ns.  My  own  State  of 
South  Carolina  has  pursued  a  vigorous  pro- 
gram of  hearing  cAmplaints  against  mem- 
bers of  the  bar  anc  taking  the  appropriate 
steps  to  act  on  th  >m.  Disbarments  in  my 
State  have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  few 
years  and  I  think  the  impact  of  those  pro- 
ceedings and  actiors  have  not  been  lost  on 
the  public. 

Another  area  of  critricism  of  the  legal 
profession  has  com;  from  no  less  than  the 
Chief  Justice  of  th>  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
stated  on  several  oijcasions  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  competency  of  lawyers  now  in  prac- 
tice and  coming  ouG  of  the  law  schools  is  not 
up  to  the  standards  the  American  public  de- 
serves. I  do  not  need  to  detail  his  views  here 
because  I  know  mo^t  of  you  are  well  aware 


of  them. 

Again,   State   an< 
have  taken  steps 


effort  to  ensure  a  ( 
neys.  These  effort 
quality  of  the  legal  |i 


local  bar  associations 
respond  to  this  criti- 
cism. Continuing  l^gal  education  programs 
have  sprouted  up  throughout  the  Nation. 
South  Carolina  ntw  requires  at  least  12 
hours  of  continuing  legal  education  a  year 
for  members  of  tha'state  Bar.  Other  States 
have  adopted  simjlar  requirements  in  an 
ompetent  level  of  attor- 
are  sure  to  improve  the 
profession  in  America. 

Lawyers  are  officers  of  the  court,  and  in 
that  capacity  we  must  not  forget  our  re- 
sponsibility to  not  only  our  clients  but  also 
the  legal  system  itKlf.  Each  of  us  swears  to 
uphold  the  law  a^d  conduct  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  Cation  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. We  must  rededicate  ourselves 
to  those  commitmaits  every  day.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  that  ik  done  many  of  the  per- 
ceptions held  by  tjhe  public  about  lawyers 
will  be  dispelled.    ] 

As  Chairman  of  ^he  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  I  afi  mindful  of  the  impor- 
tance of  our  laws  I  relating  to  the  criminal 
justice  system  and!  the  constitutional  rights 
of  all  citizens.  For  I  example.  I  have  been  es- 
pecially aware  of  the  right  of  a  jury  trial  as 
guaranteed  by  the  United  States  Constitu- 
tion. The  longesu  speech  I  made  in  the 
Senate— 22  hours  land  18  minutes— was  in 
1957  and  had  to  d^  with  the  right  of  a  trial 
by  jury.  It  is  one  oi  the  most  precious  rights 
in  our  constitutiofial  framework  and  I  can 
foresee  no  conditions  that  would  change  our 
guarantee  of  that  tight. 
CR]  winal 


RETORMS  IN 

One  of  my  majdr 
the  Committee  on 
reforms  in  our  crii  ninal 
is  that  a  priority  fpr 
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the  United  SUtes  Senate?  Let  me  tell  you 
why.  Reports  from  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice Indicate  that  last  year  almost  one-third 
of  all  households  in  the  United  States  were 
victimized  by  crime.  There  was  a  crime  com- 
mitted every  2.4  seconds.  Violent  crimes 
have  the  most  frightening  report  with  one 
aggravated  assault  every  forty-eight  sec- 
onds, one  robbery  every  fifty-six  seconds, 
one  forcible  raije  every  six  minutes,  and  one 
murder  committed  every  twenty-four  min- 
utes. 

Pollster  George  Gallup  and  others  have 
found  that  people  today  favor  stricter  and 
harsher  punishments  to  control  the  flour- 
ishing crime  rate.  Mr.  Gallup  suggests  that 
these  public  feelings  "coincide  with  a  sharp- 
ly rising  fear  of  crime  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people." 

In  the  United  States  there  are  more  than 
six  million  known  criminals.  If  we  consider 
those  criminals  that  are  unknown  to  the  au- 
thorities, this  already  huge  number  becomes 
even  larger.  To  illustrate  this  point  further, 
in  1977  there  were  only  1.331,000  persons 
employed  In  the  food  products  trade. 
1,156.000  in  the  wearing  apparel  trade,  and 
1.010.000  in  the  motor  vehicle  trade,  three 
of  the  largest  employing  trades  in  America. 
The  nimiber  of  criminals  in  the  United 
States  is  nearly  double  the  number  of  em- 
ployees of  all  these  trades  combined. 

A  Newsweek  magazine  article  some 
months  ago  reported  a  survey  which  the  re- 
spondents were  asked:  "How  much  confi- 
dence do  you  have  in  the  police  to  protect 
you  from  crime?"  Forty-two  percent  of 
these  responding  said,  "not  very  much." 
The  question,  "How  much  confidence  do 
you  have  in  the  courts  to  sentence  and  con- 
vict criminals?"  was  also  asked,  and  fifty- 
nine  percent  answered,  "not  very  much." 
Persons  responding  to  a  Gallup  poU  listed 
lenient  court  systems,  second  only  to  eco- 
nomic problems,  as  the  major  cause  of  the 
growing  crime  rate. 

Of  course.  State  and  local  lawmakers  must 
accept  their  responsibility  to  maintain  law 
and  order  within  their  jurisdictions.  They 
must  take  an  active  role  in  motivating  the 
members  of  their  communities  to  become  in- 
volved in  crime  prevention.  Strong  commu- 
nity spirit  has  proved  to  be  a  major  deter- 
rent to  crime  in  several  areas  of  the  nation. 

Two  weeks  ago,  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  along  with  43  cosponsors,  legislation 
entitled  the  "Violent  Crime  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Improvements  Act  of  1982".  This 
bill  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to  this 
problem  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  measures 
that  have  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  have 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Several  of  these  measures 
are  pending  on  the  Calendar  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  is  cosponsored 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about  the  crime 
problem.  It  is  time  to  address  the  issue  with 
changes  reflecting  the  best  thinking  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  The  package  is  direct- 
ed primarily  at  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
have  Increased  to  the  point  of  being  beyond 
the  present  control  of  law  enforcement.  Let 
me  briefly  describe  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions in  the  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
which  amend  the  Bail  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to.  among  other  things,  ( 1 )  permit  danger  to 
the  community  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  release  a  defendant 
pending  trial,  or,  if  release  is  appropriate,  in 


determining  conditions  for  release;  (2)  tight- 
en significantly  the  criteria  for  post-convic- 
tion release  pending  sentencing  and  appeal; 
(3)  provide  procedure  for  revocation  of  re- 
lease and  contempt  of  court  prosecution  for 
committing  a  crime  while  on  release:  (4) 
provide  consecutive  sentences  for  crimes 
committed  on  pretrial  release:  and  (5)  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  bail  jumping.  It  also 
includes  a  presumption  that  a  particular  in- 
dividual is  a  danger  to  the  community  if  he 
committed  a  serious  drug  trafficking  offense 
or  used  a  firearm  in  a  violent  crime. 

There  are  safeguards  to  ensure  that  due 
process  rights  of  individuals  are  protected. 
A  hearing  before  a  judicial  officer  is  re- 
quired. The  defendant  has  a  right  to  coun- 
sel, to  present  Information  and  witnesses,  to 
be  given  written  findings  or  statement  of 
conditions,  and  to  testify  in  his  own  behalf. 

Title  II  would  require  a  presentence 
report  to  include  a  "victim  impact  state- 
ment" to  advise  the  judge  on  this  important 
factor  in  sentencing  the  defendant.  It  would 
make  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  6  years  or  $25,000.  or  both,  to 
hinder  harm,  annoy,  or  injure  any  victim  or 
witness  who  is  involved  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process.  It  also  makes  it  a  crime  to  re- 
taliate against  a  witness  or  victim  after  the 
completion  of  the  criminal  justice  process. 

Title  IV  amends  section  351  and  1751  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  cer- 
tain senior  White  House  officials,  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  and  his  next  in  command, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Title  V  makes  fundamental  changes  in  the 
sentencing  system  of  current  law.  The 
major  features  include  for  the  first  time  set- 
ting forth  the  purposes  of  sentencing  and 
changing  the  sentencing  system  to  a  deter- 
minate system,  with  no  parole  and  limited 
good  time  credits.  A  seven-member  sentenc- 
ing commission  would  be  responsible,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  Congress,  for  promulgating 
sentencing  guidelines  for  the  courts  to  use 
in  determining  an  appropriate  sentence. 
The  court  must  explain  the  basis  for  sen- 
tences outside  the  guidelines.  The  defend- 
ant may  appeal  a  sentence  more  lenient 
than  the  applicable  guideline.  So-called 
"safety  net"  provisions  are  included  to  pro- 
vide, after  service  of  a  specified  portion  of 
the  sentence,  an  opportunity  for  review  and 
modification  of  a  long  sentence  in  unusual 
circumstances. 

Title  VII  contains  procedural  changes  in 
the  law  Impacting  on  mentally  ill  persons  in 
the  Federal  criminal  justice  system.  One 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  title  closes  a  loop- 
hole in  current  law  by  providing  a  Federal 
commitment  procedure  for  a  dangerous  Fed- 
eral defendant  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity,  if  no  State  will  commit  him  on 
other  grounds. 

Another  aspect  of  this  title  would  replace 
the  current  Federal  insanity  defense  with  a 
narrower  defense  applicable  only  to  those 
individuals  who  were  so  mentally  ill  that 
they  could  not  form  the  mental  state  re- 
quired for  the  crime. 

In  addition  to  these  provisions,  the  legisla- 
tion makes  a  number  of  changes  in  current 
title  18  provisions  such  as: 

Permit  emergency  electronic  surveillance 
in  life  endangering  situations: 

Strengthen  federal  juvenile  justice  provi- 
sions; 

Extend  kidnapping  jurisdiction  to  protect 
federal  officials  listed  in  18  U.S.C.  1114  if 
connected  with  performance  of  official 
duties; 

Protect  the  immediate  families  of  certain 
federal  officials  from  acts  of  violence  perpe- 


trated   to    coerce    action    by    or    retaliate 
against  such  official; 

Expand  the  offenses  relating  to  destruc- 
tion of  interstate  motor  vehicles  to  include 
cargo  carrying  vehicles: 

Make  it  a  crime  to  solicit  the  commission 
of  a  federal  crime  of  violence: 

Expand  the  list  of  dangerous  crimes  appli- 
cable to  felony-murder,  to  include  escape, 
murder,  kidnapping,  treason,  espionage,  and 
sabotage;  and 

Increase  the  penalties  for  distributing 
controlled  substances  in  or  on,  or  within 
1,000  feet  of.  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

It  is  my  hope  this  package  of  tough,  anti- 
crime  measures  can  be  enacted  this  year. 
Behind  the  economy,  crime  is  the  number 
one  social  problem  in  America.  Crime  is  es- 
sentially a  State  and  local  problem,  but  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  at  the  Federal  level 
can  send  a  signal  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  encourage  them  to  enact  similar 
laws  where  appropriate. 

In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  package,  legislation  to  reinstate 
capital  punishment  for  certain  serious  and 
heinous  crimes  should  be  acted  on  by  the 
Congress.  I  personally  believe  capital  pun- 
ishment can  be  a  deterrent  to  violent  crime. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  share  that  view, 
and  I  respect  their  opinion  and  beliefs  on 
the  death  penalty. 

The  penalty  of  death  is  the  only  pimish- 
ment.  in  my  opinion,  that  even  comes  close 
to  compensating  for  trampling  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  innocent  life.  As  violent  crimes 
grows,  the  public  sentiment  increases  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  now  favor  the  death  penal- 
ty for  persons  convicted  of  murder. 

There  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  a 
bill  to  impose  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
Federal  crimes,  murder,  treason  and  espio- 
nage. This  measure  should  also  be  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  this  year. 

The  entire  judicial  process  must  be  speed- 
ed up.  At  some  point,  a  decision  and  judg- 
ment must  become  final.  Continued  appeals 
as  a  means  of  delaying  punishment  have 
clogged  the  entire  court  system.  By 
designating  a  point  at  which  all  appeals 
must  end.  the  judicial  system  will  become 
more  effective.  Just  recently.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  in  his  Year-End  Report  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, expressed  the  need  for  changes  in 
Federal  court  jurisdiction  over  collateral 
review  of  state  court  convictions.  He  said, 
"The  administration  of  justice  in  this  coun- 
try is  plagued  and  bogged  down  with  a  lack 
of  reasonable  finality  of  judgments  in  crimi- 
nal cases."  I  have  already  introduced  legisla- 
tion in  the  Senate  to  respond  to  this  prob- 
lem and  it  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  so-called  exclusionary  rule,  under 
which  highly  relevant  evidence  is  ezehided 
from  consideration  in  a  criminal  trial  be- 
cause it  was  obtained  through  an  illegal 
search  and  seizure,  should  also  be  abolished 
or  modified.  It  makes  little  sense  to  turn  the 
criminal  loose  as  a  method  of  punishmmt  of 
a  police  officer  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  often  technical  requirements  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  laws  on  search  and  sei- 
zure. We  should  punish  the  criminal  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  civil  and  adminis- 
trative remedy  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
erring  police  officer. 

voting  rights  legislation 

One  priority  for  the  Senate  next  week  will 
be  action  on  the  Voting  Rights  legislation 
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now  before  the  Senate.  Foremost  in  my 
mind  !■  the  need  to  ustire  all  Americans 
that  the  right  to  register  and  to  vote  will  be 
protected  agabist  discrimination  of  any 
kind. 

Throughout  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion I  have  expressed  concern  over  three  im- 
portant aspects  of  the  bill.  First,  I  have 
sou^t  assurance  that  the  proposed  changes 
in  Section  3  of  the  Act  would  not  result  in 
court-ordered  establishment  of  systems  of 
proportional  representation  by  race. 
Second.  I  have  sought  the  inclusion  of  a  rea- 
sonable bailout  provision  so  that  Jurlsdic- 
tirais  subject  to  the  preclearance  require- 
ments of  Section  5  would  have  a  genuine  in- 
centive to  rid  themselves  of  any  lingering 
discrimination.  Third,  I  have  sought  a 
period  of  extension  that  is  responsive  to 
present  conditions. 

With  respect  to  the  propratlonal  represen- 
tation issue,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  will  provide  some  protection 
against  the  establishment  of  electoral  sys- 
tems that  will  result  in  proportional  repre- 
sentation by  race. 

oTRxa  rwmuia  lboislatiom 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  Voting 
Rights  legislation,  the  Congress  faces  the 
prospect  of  action  on  several  of  the  so-called 
social  Issues— abortion,  busing,  and  volun- 
tary prayer  in  schools.  Let  me  discuss  each 

briefer. 

There  are  two  approaches  being  talcen  to 
reverse  the  1973  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Roe  v.  Wade,  which  per- 
mits abortion  the  first  3  months  on  demand 
and  during  the  next  3  months  when  the  life 
of  the  mother  is  in  danger.  One  is  to  pass  a 
bill  defining  "person"  in  the  Constitution  to 
include  an  unborn  person.  The  other  is  to 
pursue  a  Constitutional  amendment  that 
would  permit  each  State  to  pass  legislation 
on  the  question  of  abortion  so  long  as  it 
were  not  less  restrictive  than  the  Federal 
law.  The  Committee  has  reported  S.J.  Res. 
110.  which  adopts  the  latter  approach. 

With  regard  to  limitations  on  court-or- 
dered busing,  there  are  again  several  bills 
before  the  Congress.  In  practice,  being  only 
slightly  different,  they  have  the  objective  of 
either  limiting  severely,  or  prohibiting  alto- 
gether, the  use  of  busing  as  a  means  to 
achieve  racial  Integration.  The  objective  is 
one  that  I  supcK>rt.  This  social  experiment 
has  not  worked,  and  in  fact,  has  become  a 
hardship  on  the  families  and  children  of 
both  blacks  and  whites.  The  failure  of 
busing  is  not  a  partisan  issue.  Both  Senators 
JoBRSTOH  (D-La.),  BiDKR  (D-Del.),  and  Sena- 
tors Helms  (R-N.C.)  and  others  are  outspo- 
ken critics  of  forced  busing  as  a  means  to 
achieve  racial  integration. 

Quality  education  for  all  our  children 
should  be  the  goal  of  our  government 
policy.  The  use  of  busing  ignores  that  objec- 
tive and  place  great  emotional  and  financial 
strains  on  the  families  and  communities 
where  it  is  practiced.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  act  favorably  on  this  legislation  during 
the  present  session. 

FtauJly,  in  the  area  of  social  issues,  the 
Committee  may  also  act  on  legislation  to 
allow  voluntary  prayer  in  schools.  We  must 
always  recognize  the  Constitutional  require- 
ment to  keep  Church  and  State  separate, 
where  there  is  any  hint  of  compulsory 
actfc»  by  the  Government.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  wrestled  with  this  question  only 
recently.  Voluntary  prayer  in  schools  does 
not.  in  my  opinion,  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  of  Church  and  State  and  should 
be  permitted.  I  have  Introduced  a  constitu- 
tional   amendment    to    restore    voluntary 


prayer  in  the  schools,  which  was  endorsed 
by  President  Heagan  last  month.  Hearings 
and  Senate  action  may  be  expected  this 
year. 

In  addition  to  these  issues,  reform  of  the 
immigration  aad  refugee  laws  is  a  major  pri- 
ority for  the  Cbmmittee  and  the  Senate  this 
year.  S.  2222.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act.  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee last  month  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  and  will 
be  considered  Shortly  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  problems  of  immigration  in  general, 
and  refugees  coming  to  America  in  large 
numbers  in  p^lcular,  have  gone  on  too 
long  without  a  coherent  and  clear  response. 
The  sudden  wrlval  of  more  than  125,000 
Cubans  in  April  of  1980  only  brought  na- 
tional attention  to  a  problem  that  has 
plagued  SoutQ  Florida  for  several  years— 
that  of  the  influx  of  refugees  from  Haiti 
and  other  Caribbean  basin  countries  which 
has  overwhelmed  local  Jurisdictions  in 
South  Florida.i 

The  immigration  laws  of  this  Nation  need 
to  be  changed  to  respond  to  the  economic 
pressures  in  cwher  countries  that  are  push- 
ing increased  numbers  of  foreign  nationals 
to  our  shores.  But  we  cannot  continue  to 
allow  refugees  and  foreign  nationals  to 
come  to  the  United  States  solely  for  eco- 
nomic reasons.  The  law  is  clear— there  must 
be  a  showing  of  a  fear  of  persecution  be- 
cause of  religious  or  political  beliefs.  We  can 
and  will  do  our  share,  but  we  cannot  possi- 
bly take  all  those  who  wish  to  come. 

These  are  Ji^t  a  few  of  the  major  issues 
that  the  Congress  should  take  action  on  this 
year.  Adoption  of  a  responsible  budget  will, 
of  course,  be  k  priority  item  over  the  next 
few  weelis.       I 

We  in  the  Congress  must  act  on  the 
budget.  Federal  spending  must  be  brought 
imder  control.  President  Reagan  has  made 
every  effort  to  present  a  budget  that  is  fair, 
that  preserves  the  strength  of  our  military, 
and  will  start  us  on  the  road  to  a  balanced 
budget.  This  Issue  is  so  important  to  the 
future  of  our  Country  that  partisanship 
must  be  set  aade  and  every  effort  applied  to 
achieving  agreement  on  a  budget  as  soon  as 
possible. 

In  conclusloh.  I  challenge  you  as  members 
of  the  bar  to  take  a  stand  in  improving  the 
role  of  the  l#gal  profession  in  society,  to 
support  laws  |hat  will  lead  to  the  reduction 
of  crime,  and,  to  express  yourselves  to  the 
Congress  on  matters  that  vitally  concern 
you  and  our  cf  untry. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  Presi- 
dent Allen  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
today  and  for  the  fine  Tennessee  hospitality 
that  has  beenjextended  to  me. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
suggest  the  ibsence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  ca  1  the  roll. 

The  legis  ative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll, 

Mr.  BAK^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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routine  morning  I  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  5:30  p.m.  in  which 
Senators  may  speak.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  these  re- 
quests. I  believe,  have  been  cleared  by 
the  minority  leader.  I  will  state  them 
now  for  his  consideration  and  that  of 
other  Senators.    I 
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States  and  the  Soviet  Union  be  Jointly 
referred  to  the  ponunittees  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation 
and  Foreign  Relations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  i$  so  ordered. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  jON  THE  BUDGET 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  la^  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  tie  House  insist  upon  its 
amendment  to  the  {resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
92)  entitled  "Concurrent  resolution  setting 
forth  the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  Uifted  States  Government 
for  the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  and  1985.  and 
revising  the  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Gofemment  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982",  and  ask  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendment,  and  agree  to  the  request 
of  the  House  for  a  conference  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be  author- 
ized to  appoint  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senalie. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Office^  (Mr.  Mattingly)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  DoHENici,  Mr.  Arm- 
strong. Mrs.  KAssEBAUM,  Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTZ,  Mr.  Hatch!  Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Hol- 
LiNGS.  Mr.  Chilis.  Mr.  Johnston,  and 
Mr.  MxTZENBAiruj  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKkR.  Mr.  President,  appar- 
ently there^  no  requirement  for  addi- 
tional time  I  to  debate  the  motion  to 
proceed  thif  evening.  Therefore,  I  ask 
unanimous  (consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  per  od  for  the  transaction  of 
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President.  I  ask 


RERI 

Mr.  BAKER, 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  S.  2519, 
a  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Grace  Bap- 
tist Church,  Portland.  Maine,  and  that 
the  bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NEW       JAPAN-UNITED       STATES 
AVIATION       AGREEMENT       EX- 
TENDS "FRIENDLY  SKIES" 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
4.  1982,  President  Reagan  and  Japa- 
nese    Prime     Minister     Suzuki     an- 
nounced that  a  new  aviation  agree- 
ment had  been  concluded  between  the 
two  countries. 

This  outstanding  agreement  should 
be  of  significant  benefit  to  the  Mid- 
west, to  consumers,  and  to  the  aviation 
industry. 

In  a  nutshell,  the  agreement  permits 
United  Airlines  to  begin  daily  nonstop 
service  to  Tokyo  from  both  Seattle 
and  Portland.  United  has  been  at- 
tempting to  secure  these  Japanese 
landing  rights  for  the  past  16  years. 
During  that  time  I  have  worked  close- 
ly with  officials  from  this  Illinois- 
headquartered  airline  in  this  effort. 
Only  2  months  ago,  I  spoke  directly 
with  Japanese  Foreign  Minister 
Yoshio  Sakurauchi  to  urge  him  to  ap- 
prove United's  entry  into  Japan.  I  am 
very  grateful  that  the  Japanese  For- 
eign Minister  and  the  Office  of  the 
Prime  Minister  responded  so  construc- 
tively to  help  extend  the  Friendly 
Skies  westward  to  the  Orient.  I  under- 
stand that  United  plans  to  originate 
these  flights  at  O'Hare  International 
Airport  beginning  on  April  1.  1983. 
which  is  the  earliest  time  permitted 
under  terms  of  the  agreement. 

In  addition.  Japan  Air  Lines  is  per- 
mitted to  begin  service  on  the  same 
date  from  Tokyo  to  both  O'Hare  Inter- 
national Airport  and  Seattle.  If  JAL 
chooses  to  operate  nonstop  from  Chi- 
cago to  Tokyo,  Illinois  residents  will  be 
given  competitive  service  for  the  first 
time  between  these  two  points.  Trade 
relations  between  lUinoiis  and  Japan 
could  improve  with  the  entry  of  JAL 
into  this  important  route.  JAL  has  a 
well-deserved  international  reputation 
for  excellence  and  is  preferred  by 
many  Japanese  and  foreign  travelers. 

I  have  attached  a  full  copy  of  the 
Record  of  Consultations  which  spell 
out  further  details  of  this  outstanding 
agreement. 

I  should  like  to  personally  thank 
members  of  the  entire  U.S.  delegation 
who  worked  over  the  Memorial  Day 
holiday  and  into  the  early  morning 
hours  of  last  week  to  conclude  the 
agreement.  They  include: 

From  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation: Darrell  M.  Trent.  Deputy  Sec- 
retary; Judith  T.  Connor.  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Policy  and  International 
Affairs;  Frank  Willis,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  for  Policy  and  Interna- 
tional Affairs;  Jeffrey  N.  Shane.  As- 
sistant General  Counsel  for  Interna- 
tional Law;  and  Vance  Fort,  Director 
of  the  Office  of  International  Policy 
and  Programs. 


From  the  Department  of  State: 
Robert  D.  Hormats,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Economic  and  Business  Af- 
fairs; Matthew  V.  Scoco^a.  Deputy 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Transportation 
and  Telecommunications;  and  James 
Ferrer.  Director  of  the  Office  of  Avia- 
tion. 

From  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board: 
Dan  McKinnon,  Chairman;  Dan 
Casper.  Director  of  the  Bureau  of 
International  Aviation:  and  Charles 
(Bob)  Mallalieu.  Jr.,  from  in  the 
Bureau  of  Intematiorml  Affairs. 

This  agr*»ement  is  a  demonstration 
of  how  trade  differences  can  be  han- 
dled without  resorting  to  counterpro- 
ductive sanctions  or  retaliation.  I 
know  that  for  the  employees  of  United 
Airlines— with  10.000  of  them  fur- 
loughed— this  should  be  welcome 
news.  This  new  route  should  open  up 
scores  of  new  employment  opportimi- 
ties  for  United  employees. 

I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
the  agreement  and  the  article  from 
the  June  7.  1982,  Wall  Street  Journal 
describing  the  agreement. 

The  material  is  as  follows: 

Record  of  Consultatiows 

With  respect  to  the  outstanding  issues  be- 
tween Japan  and  the  United  States  of 
America  concerning  bilateral  civil  aviation 
relations,  an  interim  agreement  should  be 
concluded  comprising  the  following  ele- 
ments: 

1.  The  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
should  reconvene  the  negotiations  by  the 
end  of  1983.  in  order  to  review  the  bilateral 
civil  aviation  relations  comprehensively  and 
to  arrive  at  an  overall  balance  of  benefits 
under  the  Civil  Air  Transport  Agreement 
signed  at  Tokyo,  August  11,  1952,  as  amend- 
ed. 

2.  The  Government  of  Japan  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  of  America 
have  agreed  on  the  following  provisional 
measures: 

(a)  Implementation  of  the  measures  and 
extension  of  the  duration  of  the  measures 
recorded  in  the  Memorandum  of  Consulta- 
tions dated  September  20,  1980.  modified  as 
follows: 

For  the  United  States  of  America,  effec- 
tive April  1,  1983:  Continental/ Air  Microne- 
sia will  be  permitted  to  operate  seven  round 
trip  flights  per  week  on  the  basis  of  narrow 
body  aircraft  on  a  route  between  Salpan  and 
Nagoya. 

For  Japan:  On  a  date  to  be  agreed  upon 
later  by  the  two  governments,  a  Japanese 
designated  airline  will  be  permitted  to  oper- 
ate scheduled  all-cargo  services  on  a  route 
between  Tokyo  and  Chicago  at  the  level  of 
two  round  trip  flights  per  week  on  the  basis 
of  narrow  body  aircraft. 

(b)  Other  elements 

EFFBCXrVS  APRU,  1,  1983 

For  the  United  States  of  America:  A  U.S. 
designated  airline  not  currently  operating 
between  the  U.S.  and  Japan  will  be  permit- 
ted to  operate  seven  round  trip  combination 
flights  per  week  on  a  route  between  Seattle/ 
Portland  and  Tokyo. 

For  Japan:  A  Japanese  desigiuited  airline 
will  be  permitted  to  operate  five  round  trip 
combination  flights  per  week  on  a  route  be- 
tween Tokyo  and  Seattle/Chicago. 


EmCTTVE  APHIL  1,  1»S4 


A  Japanese  designated  airline  will  be  per- 
mitted to  operate  two  round  trip  combina- 
tion flights  per  week  on  a  route  between 
Tokyo-Los  Angeles-Sao  Paulo/Rio  de  Janei- 
ro with  full  traffic  rights. 

This  does  not  affect  in  any  way  the  right 
that  Japan  has  with  regard  to  the  beyond 
sector  from  Los  Angeles  under  the  present 
schedule  to  the  Agreement:  nor  does  this 
Record  of  Consultations  in  any  way  affect 
the  rights  which  the  U.S.  has  with  regard  to 
the  beyond  sectors  from  Japan. 

For  Both  Countries— Effective  upon  Sig- 
nature of  the  Interim  Agreement:  (c)  300 
one-way  charter  flights  per  year  for  the  air- 
lines of  each  country  will  be  permitted  to  be 
operated  in  accordance  with  country  of 
origin  rules. 

(d)  These  provisional  measures  mentioned 
in  paragraphs  (a),  (b),  and  (c)  should  be 
manitained  for  three  years  after  the  date  of 
entry  into  force  of  the  interim  agreement, 
or  until  the  negotiations  mentioned  In  para- 
graph 1  above  are  concluded,  whichever  is 
.later. 

YosHio  Hatamo, 
Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Miniiter  Plen- 
ipotentiary, embaaty  of  Japan. 
Dakssu.  M.  Tbent, 
Deputy  Secretary,    U.S.   Department  of 
Transportation. 

Washinctoh.  D.C,  June  4,  1983. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal] 
UJ3.,  Japam  Rkach  3- Year  Aviatioh  Pact, 
Boosting    Service    Betweeh    the    Two 
Countries 

The  U.S.  and  Japan  concluded  a  three- 
year  aviation  agreement  that  wUl  boost 
service  between  the  two  countries,  culminat- 
ing 18  months  of  difficult  negotiations. 

The  "interim"  pact  resolved  some  of  the 
air-route  issues  that  have  proved  highly 
troublesome  in  the  long  series  of  talks. 
Other  matters  weren't  settled,  however,  and 
were  put  off  for  more  bargaining,  to  begin 
by  the  end  of  1983. 

The  new  agreement  will  permit  United 
Airlines  to  start  Seattle-Tokyo  and  Port- 
land-Tokyo flights  April  1,  1983.  Japan  had 
long  resisted  those  flights  despite  a  1978 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  award  of  the  routes 
to  the  UAL  Inc.  unit. 

In  Chicago,  United  said  it  will  begin 
flights  between  the  two  countries  next 
April.  A  spokesman  for  United  said  the  air- 
line will  probably  fly  daily  between  Tokyo 
and  Seattle  or  Portland.  The  flight  will 
originate  in  Chicago,  United  said.  Currently, 
only  two  other  U.S.  carriers  fly  between  the 
two  countries,  the  spokesman  added.  North- 
west Airlines  flies  from  Los  Angeles.  Seattle 
and  Chicago  and,  beginning  this  Thursday, 
will  fly  from  New  Yorlc,  Pan  American 
World  Airways  also  flies  the  route. 

United  applied  for  permission  to  fly  to 
Japan  in  1966.  That  initial  application  was 
denied  in  1968,  but  a  second  request  was  ap- 
proved by  the  CAB  in  July  1978.  Service  was 
delayed  because  of  the  disagreement  be- 
tween the  U.S.  and  Japanese  governments. 

CONTINENTAL  AIRLINES  AmUATE 

Other  provisions  of  the  new  agreement 
will  let  a  Continental  Airlines  affiliate  in 
Micronesia  expand  its  service  to  Japan  to  in- 
clude flights  to  Nagoya,  and  will  improve 
the  charter-flight  authority  for  U.S.  and 
Japanese-flag  airlines  alike,  including  a  sub- 
stantial expansion  of  the  number  of  aimual 
charter  flights.  Continental  is  a  Texas  Air 
Corp.  unit. 
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In  return,  Japan  Air  Linea  will  be  permit- 
ted flights  linking  Tokyo  with  Seattle  and 
Chicago,  and  to  pick  up  Los  Angeles  passen- 
gers on  some  flights  enroute  from  Tokyo  to 
Sao  Paulo  or  Rio  de  Janeiro. 

Conceding  JAL  the  Los  Angeles-South 
America  route  was  central  to  making  the 
new  agreement  acceptable  to  the  Japanese. 
They  had  demanded  the  route  vociferously 
In  the  previous  round  of  talks  in  March  but 
the  U,S.  had  refused  to  grant  it. 

When  the  U.S.  conceded  the  route  this 
time,  hard-liners  on  the  Japanese  side  from 
JAL  and  Ministry  of  Transportation  still 
weren't  satisfied,  but  their  position  was  un- 
dercut. The  concession  gave  fresh  ammuni- 
tion to  Japanese  foreign  ministry  officials, 
whose  primary  concern  is  U.S. -Japan  rela- 
tions and  who  had  long  been  pushing  for 
acme  sort  of  settlement  before  the  opening 
of  the  current  seven-nation  economic 
summit  in  Versailles.  With  the  concession 
coming  on  the  eve  of  the  summit,  "the 
timing  was  right"  for  an  agreement,  said 
one  Tokyo  insider. 

The  U.S.  also  gained  agreement  language 
that  U.S.  officials  said  buttressed  its  argu- 
ment that  a  1952  bilateral  aviation  agree- 
ment with  Japan,  still  in  effect,  permits 
American  carriers  serving  Japan  to  make 
unlimited  flights  beyond  that  nation. 

The  Japanese  government  had  been  seek- 
ing to  limit  any  expansion  of  existing  U.S.- 
flag  service  beyond  Japan,  or  even  to  pare 
down  that  service.  This  "beyond  rights" 
issue  prevented  an  agreement  during  eight 
days  of  talks  In  March  of  this  year  in  Palo 
Alto.  Calif.  Similar  language  preserving  Jap- 
anese rights  for  flights  beyond  Los  Angeles 
was  written  into  the  new  pact,  signed  in 
Washington  over  the  weekend. 

However.  It's  understood  that  the  new  lan- 
guage the  U.S.  obtained,  while  ensuring  U.S. 
carriers  the  right  to  fly  through,  say, 
Tokyo,  to  a  "beyond"  point  such  as  Seoul, 
doesn't  specifically  address  the  related  prob- 
lem of  the  carriers'  rights  to  pick  up  new 
passengers  in  Tokyo  for  the  Tokyo-Seoul  leg 
of  the  flight.  The  Japanese  have  long  com- 
plained that  U.S.  carriers  abuse  these  so- 
called  fifth  freedom  rights  by  picking  up 
large  numbers  of  new  passengers  in  Japan. 

The  issue  could  arise  anew  if  China  grants 
Pan  Am  new  rights  to  fly  to  Peking.  To 
make  the  flights  economically  feasible,  it  is 
thought.  Pan  Am  would  want  to  stop  in 
Tokyo  and  pick  up  new  passengers  there  for 
the  Tokyo-Peking  Journey.  Whether  the 
Japanese  would  grant  them  that  right  is  at 
this  point  unclear. 

SSCONS  CARRIER 

The  agreement  was  scaled  down  from 
what  was  termed  a  "mini-package"  that  U.S. 
negotiators  had  hoped  Japanese  representa- 
tives would  accept  during  the  Palo  Alto  dis- 
cussions. At  that  time.  Japanese  officals 
seemed  willing  to  allow  a  second  additional 
U.S.  carrier,  other  than  United,  to  begin 
flying  U.S.-Japan  routes,  and  to  let  the  U.S. 
dealgnate  one  more  Japanese  city  to  be 
served  by  an  American  carrier. 

U,6.  bargainers  were  also  willing,  at  the 
time,  to  expand  JAL's  service  to  include  one 
other  U.S.  city,  to  be  named  by  Japan,  be- 
sides Seattle  and  Chicago.  But  the  "wish 
list"  was  reduced  in  the  most-recent  talk 
"and  we  tried  out  damdest  not  to  blow  it 
back  up  aga^"  said  one  U.S.  negotiator. 

Later  talks  wUl  deal  with  such  issues  as 
the  deaignation  of  more  U.S.-flag  airlines  to 
serve  Jvan.  firmer  assurance  of  flying 
rights  beyond  Japan  for  American  carriers 
and  lower  fares  for  U.S.-Japan  markets,  all 
sought  by  the  U.S.,  the  official  said.  Also  in- 


volved will  be  Japanese  goals— more  Ameri- 
can cities  to  be  served  by  JAL,  more  rights 
for  JAL  beyon4  the  U.S.,  and  a  limit  of  U.S. 
flag'  flight  ca0acity  over  the  Pacific,  she 
said.  I 

In  Tokyo,  it{  was  also  clear  that  despite 
the  new  agreeiient,  the  Japanese  continue 
to  regard  the  b^ic  1952  treaty  overall  as  un- 
balanced in  fa«or  of  the  U.S.,  an  imbalance 
they  will  undoubtedly  attempt  to  rectify  in 
future  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  she  said,  the  CAB  will  drop 
any  plans  to  impose  sanctions  on  JAL,  as  it 
had  proposed  to  do  In  retaliation  for  Japa- 
nese restrictloas.  Including  Japan's  opposi- 
tion to  Unite<l's  service.  Japan  had  coun- 
tered by  impoiing  its  own  sanction,  includ- 
ing the  clamppown  on  U.S.  flag  "beyond 
rights." 
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YORK 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
during  his  brjef  visit  to  New  York  City 
last  week  to'  address  the  United  Na- 
tions Special  Session  on  Disarmtunent, 
Prime  Minister  Charles  Haughey  of 
the  Republiq  of  Ireland  also  spoke  on 
the  issue  of  Northern  Ireland  at  a  re- 
ception for  I^ish  Americans. 

In  his  remarks  at  this  reception,  the 
Prime  Mini^^er  talked  eloquently  of 
the  special  bonds  between  Ireland  and 
the  United  States  and  the  influential 
role  of  Irish  Americans  in  helping  to 
achieve  an  «nd  to  the  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  a  peacful  settle- 
ment of  the  conflict. 

The  Prime  minister  stated  that  "the 
first  political  priority  of  the  Irish  Gov- 
errunent  is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the 
people  of  Iceland."  He  emphasized, 
moreover,  tl^t  the  great  goal  of  Irish 
unity  can  b^  achieved  only  through 
peaceful  meins,  not  through  violence, 
and  he  urgoi  all  Americans  to  avoid 
any  actions  jthat  encourage  such  vio- 
lence. I 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the 
Prime  Mlnisier's  address  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  all  of  us  concerned  about 
Northern  Ireland,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  : 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ad- 
dress was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f^Uows: 

Address  by  Prime  Minister  Charles  J. 

aHAUOHEY 
te  that  my  brief  visit  to  New 
York  allows  s^e  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
this  distingui^ed  assembly  of  leaders  of  the 
Irish  Amerlcali  Community  and  friends  of 
Ireland. 

In  my  address  at  the  White  House  on 
Saint  Patrick'*  Day  this  year  when  we  were 
the  guests  of  President  Reagan.  I  sought  to 
convey  somefiilng  of  the  immense  pride 
taken  in  Irelaind  in  the  magnificant  contri- 
bution Irish-Americans  have  made  in  the 
building  of  tt^e  United  States.  Many  of  the 
Irish  men  and  women  who  made  their  home 
in  America  cgme  first  to  this  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  to  this  great  metropolis,  too,  that 
representative  and  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people  came ,  to  seek  that  support  from 
Irish-Americans  which  was  crucial   in  our 


struggle  for  independence.  One  such  leader 
was  Eamon  De  Vale^  who  was  bom  in  New 
York  and  on  my  lasti  visit  here  I  gave  myself 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Church  of  St. 
Agnes  where  he  wai  baptised  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  a  gteat  honour  for  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  people  at  home  in  this 
centenary  year  of  Ebmon  De  Valera  to  ex- 
press to  you  all.  Friends  of  Ireland,  our  grat- 
itude for  your  steadfast  support  for  our  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  development. 

At  home  we  haVe  perhaps  sometimes 
taken  that  support  fbr  granted.  In  our  pride 
in  the  achievement  Of  our  compatriots  here, 
we  have  not  always  realised  the  immensely 
varied  part  played  by  Irish-Americans  build- 
ing of  this  land  and  the  sacrifices  made  in 
dong  so.  Neither  have  we  always  made  an 
adequate  effort  to  eOsure  that  our  friends  in 
America  were  fully  'informed  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  greater  bart  of  the  Irish  home- 
land Into  a  modemj  progressive  democratic 
society.  We  must  npw  look  to  a  future  of 
greater  mutual  understanding  and  construc- 
tive co-operation  among  Irish  people  every- 
where in  the  achievement  of  Irish  national 
objectives. 

For  my  part,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  Gov- 
ernment's appreciation  of  the  sjrmpathies 
and  traditional  loyilties  which  have  given 
strength  to  successive  generations  of  Irish 
emigrants  and  thefr  descendants  in  this 
country.  I  know  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  Irish  American  Community  of 
today  is  anxious  and  is  well  placed  to  contin- 
ue this  great  tradition. 

I  am  deeply  awarei  of  the  obligation  on  me 
to  explain  fully  and  communicate  clearly  to 
you,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can Community,  ttie  politics  of  the  Irish 
Government  for  th^  attainment  of  our  fun- 
damental aim  of  welding  historically  diverse 
cultures  and  traditions  into  a  imifled 
modem  nation.         I 

It  is  my  convictioli  that  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  existed  regarding  the  Irish 
Government's  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Northern  Ireland  Aems  from  a  failure  in 
communication  an4  I  am  determined  to 
remedy  that  failure^ 

Let  us  be  clear  then  about  one  thing— the 
first  political  priority  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  This  is  not  a  question  simply  of 
territorial  Integrity.  We  seek  a  union  of  cul- 
ture and  traditions  in  a  nation  which,  like 
yours,  is  based  on  democracy  and  repects 
fully  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Our  en- 
ergies are  directed  towards  creating  a  frame- 
work in  which  an  All-Ireland  settlement  can 
be  negotiated  to  ensure  that  in  the  new  Ire- 
land which  will  etierge  the  rights  of  all 
Irish  men  and  woaien  will  be  entirely  re- 
pected  and  fully  guaranteed.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  in  unity  that  the  divi- 
sions which  are  uitdermining  the  material 
wellbeing  of  generations  of  Irishmen  can  be 
ended.  Only  in  unitV  can  the  true  fulfilment 
of  our  two  great  tratlitions  be  achieved. 

Britain  has  a  major  responsibility  in  solv- 
ing the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland.  As  we 
contemplate  the  aRpalling  cost  of  Northern 
Ireland's  failure  as  a  political  and  economic 
entity,  not  only  to  t^e  community  in  the  Six 
Counties  but  to  all  of  us  who  live  on  the 
island  of  Ireland,  We  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
British  help  and  (jooperation  in  finding  a 
new  and  more  coOstructive  basis  for  the 
management  and  4evelopment  of  Irish  af- 
fairs by  Irish  men  and  women  in  their  own 
best  interest.  I  lutve  always  argued  that  this 
will  not  only  resto^  peace  in  Ireland  but  it 
will  remove  the  shadow  which  hangs  over 
relations  between  Qritain  and  Ireland. 
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It  is  not  in  the  Irish  interest  alone  that  we 
seek  British  help  and  goodwill  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Northern  Ireland  problem.  It  Is 
also  in  Britain's  Interest.  In  America's  inter- 
est, and  in  the  interest  of  democracy  every- 
where that  the  present  unstable  situation  Is 
not  allowed  to  continue. 

At  this  stage.  I  believe  that  only  Joint 
action  by  Dublin  and  London,  taking  fully 
into  account  the  views  of  all  the  Northern 
people,  can  begin  to  end  division  among 
Irish  people. 

As  Taoiseach.  therefore.  I  have  actively 
pursued  the  creation  of  an  institutional  re- 
lationship with  Britain  as  a  way  of  provid- 
ing an  appropriate  framework  for  such  Joint 
action. 

In  my  address  at  the  White  House  last 
March  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  en- 
couragement of  Irish  unity  would  rank  high 
among  the  international  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  already 
emphasised  that  the  Northern  Ireland  con- 
flict and  the  instability  which  it  represent  is 
a  problem  which  should  concern  all  of  us  in 
the  Western  Democracies.  The  United 
States  as  a  friend  of  twth  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain can  do  much  to  encourage  a  change  of 
attitudes  in  Northern  Ireland  which  would 
pave  the  way  for  Irish  unity.  Moreover,  the 
U.S.  Administration  continues  to  express 
concern  about  the  declining  economy  of 
Northern  Ireland  and  a  readiness  to  encour- 
age private  investment  into  Northern  Ire- 
land when  stability  has  been  restored 
through  the  decisive  political  progress  we 
seek. 

I  urge  you  and  through  you  all  Irish 
Americans,  to  imite  behind  the  clear  policy 
upon  which  we  are  embarked.  This  policy 
already  commands  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
Broad  Irish  American  support  for  our  objec- 
tives will,  I  believe,  enable  the  U.S.  Adminis- 
tration to  play  a  more  effective  role  In  re- 
solving this  problem  which  your  President 
rightly  regards  as  one  for  the  entire  commu- 
nity of  Western  nations. 

I  was  glad  in  recent  days  to  welcome  in 
Dublin  a  group  of  visitors  from  the  Congres- 
sional Organisation,  the  Friends  of  Ireland. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  meet  more  of  these 
true  friends  of  Ireland  here  this  evening.  I 
look  forward  to  many  more  such  visits  in 
both  directions  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
future.  These  interchanges  help  to  inform 
people  about  the  real  cause  of  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  promote  Irish 
unity  as  the  most  effective  road  to  peace. 

My  Government  will  work  with  all  those 
in  America  who  share  our  ultimate  objective 
of  the  unity  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
our  abhorrence  of  violence.  And  let  me  em- 
phasise that  violence,  evil  in  itself  and  ap- 
palling in  its  consequences,  can  only  post- 
pone the  day  of  Irish  uiiity.  Far  from  ad- 
vancing, it  will  further  delay  a  final  British 
military  and  political  withdrawal  from  Ire- 
land. Violence  and  the  bitterness  it  involves 
only  frustrate  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
national  unity. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Northern  Ireland  situation 
and  the  Irish  Government  share  your  con- 
cern and  hopes  for  your  understanding  and 
support  for  the  view  that  progress  In  remov- 
ing the  causes  of  violence  can  only  be  made 
by  peaceful  political  means. 

Friends  of  Ireland  in  America,  that  is  the 
message  I  have  come  to  give  you.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive message.  I  set  before  you  a  positive  aim, 
the  peaceful  reunification  by  agreement  of 
our  people  and  of  our  country.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  peaceful  framework  in  which  we 


shall  pursue  that  aim.  Let  us  do  nothing 
that  will  separate  Irish  men  and  women, 
whatever  side  of  the  Atlantic  they  may  live 
on— that  is  the  most  fundamental  lesson  of 
our  history.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  not 
forget  it.  but  that  we  will  from  now  on  work 
together  by  peaceful  persuasion  to  build  a 
national  will  for  progress,  a  will  to  solve  the 
most  obdurate  problem  which  stands  be- 
tween us  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  wider  na- 
tionhood which  embraces  all  the  traditions 
of  Ireland. 

Nobody  In  America,  therefore,  should  sup- 
port or  subscribe  to  policies  which  envisage 
violence  and  terror  as  the  means  of  bringing 
alMut  the  unity  of  Ireland. 

We  intend  to  mobilise  effectively  Ameri- 
can political  and  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  Irish  unity  by  peaceful  political 
process,  the  only  tme  and  lasting  basis  for 
such  unity.  We  intend  to  weld  together  the 
constructive  efforts  of  the  Ftiends  of  Ire- 
land and  of  Irish  Americans  generally,  both 
individually  and  through  their  various  orga- 
nizations, to  support  the  cause  of  Irish 
unity  by  peaceful  but  purposeful  negotia- 
tions as  the  ultimate  and  only  sensible  way 
to  end  the  intolerable  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

We  want  your  support  and  help  in  that 
political  constitutional  process.  But  there 
are  always  of  course  many  other  particular 
ways  in  which  you  can  help  the  further  and 
fuller  development  of  Ireland  and  her 
people. 

Ireland  today  is  engaged  in  a  vast  pro- 
gramme of  modernization  through  educa- 
tion, through  Industrial  expansion  based  on 
advanced  scientific  and  technological  indus- 
tries, through  growing  commerce  and  trade 
and  through  our  rapidly-improving  econom- 
ic infrastructure. 

We  seek  your  help  in  bringing  Ireland  to 
the  front  rank  of  the  small  modem  econo- 
mies, an  ambition  within  our  reach  given 
our  rich  natural  resources  and  the  energy 
and  enterprise  of  our  people. 

Your  partnership  can  take  many  forms, 
all  of  practical  benefit  to  you  and  to  Ire- 
land. 

You  and  your  families  can  come  on  holi- 
days to  Ireland,  as  so  many  of  you  have 
done  down  the  years.  Bord  Failte  (the  Irish 
Tourist  Board),  Aer  Llngus  and  CIE  and 
travel  agents  everywhere  can  provide'  you 
with  all  the  advice  and  assistance  you  need 
for  a  happy  and  rewarding  holiday  in  Ire- 
land. 

You  may  be  in  a  position  to  encourage 
your  particular  firm  or  corporation  to  invest 
in  manufacturing  or  service  industry  in  Ire- 
land knowing  you  will  get  the  most  favoura- 
ble tax  facilities,  financial  incentives  and  in- 
vestment returns  available  anywhere  in 
Europe.  The  offices  of  our  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Authority  throughout  the  United 
States  will  help  you  avail  of  the  full  range 
of  investment  opportunities  Ireland  now 
offers. 

You  can  support  our  growing  export 
trade.  We  are  now  one  of  the  highest  ex- 
porters of  goods  and  services  in  Europe  rela- 
tive to  the  size  of  the  country.  The  range 
and  quality  of  our  exports  now  offer  not 
alone  attractive  consumer  products  for  the 
individual  but  also  new  trading  possibilities 
to  importers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The 
officer  of  Coras  Trachtala,  the  Irish  Export 
Board,  in  the  United  States  will  help  you 
gain  access  to  this  growing  new  trading  op- 
portunity. 

On  a  completely  different  level  we  will 
shortly  tuJopt  a  scheme  proposed  by  Dr. 
Eoin  McKieman  of  the  Irish  American  Cul- 


tural Institute  which  will  enable  Irish- 
Americans  to  sponsor  the  planting  of  trees 
in  Ireland  dedicated  to  themaelvea,  their  rel- 
atives or  their  friends. 

Their  personalized  tree  planting  and  dedi- 
cation will  add  a  new  interest  to  a  visit  to 
Ireland  and  will  remain  for  many  genera- 
tions a  testimony  of  our  practical  and  affec- 
tionate interest  in  Ireland. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  to  think  se- 
riously on  what  I  have  said  in  this  short  ad- 
dress about  the  support  we  need  from  you 
for  our  positive  but  peaceful  policies  and 
our  economic  endeavours. 

I  also  hope  that  you  will  avail  of  one  or 
other  of  the  practical  ways  I  have  outlined, 
to  Join  with  us  in  building  a  modem  pro- 
gressive and  prospering  Ireland  where  con- 
ditions are  now  so  different  from  the  depri- 
vation which  drove  the  Irish  orlginaUy  in 
great  numbers  to  seek  a  better  life  overseas. 
We  are  now  a  land  of  growing  opportunity. 
My  purpose  here  today  is  to  invite  you  to 
Join  us  in  realising  these  opportunities,  to 
enlist  your  encouragement— and  support  for 
our  enterprising  economic  plans  and  our 
prudent  political  endeavours. 

Contact:  Mr.  Frank  Sheridan,  463-3939. 

June  10.  1982. 


PROTECTING  INNOCENT  HUMAN 
LIFE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 101,  I  believe  it  Is  imperative  that 
Congress  make  clear  "That  a  handi- 
capped child's  right  to  life  should  not 
be  abridged  or  denied  on  account  of 
age,  health,  defect,  or  condition  of  de- 
pendency." 

On  April  20,  Representative  HsmtT 
Hyde  and  I  wrote  to  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Hiwian  Services  Schweiker 
to  request  swift  action  "to  insure  the 
equal  protection  of  our  laws  to  handi- 
capped children."  I  was  encouraged  by 
the  response  that  I  received  from  Sec- 
retary Schweiker.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  his  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  pray  that 
the  time  is  not  too  distant  that  the 
Senate  will  act,  as  Secretary 
Schweiker  put  it,  "to  protect  the 
rights  and  welfare  of  all  persons,  par- 
ticularly those  least  able  to  protect 
themselves." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Skretart  op  Health 

AND  HuMAM  Services. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  May  6,  J9S2. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Semator  Helms:  This  is  in  response 
to  your  letter  concerning  the  question  of 
withholding  life-sustaining  medical  care  for 
mentally  and  phjrsically  handicapped  new- 
bom  infants. 

On  April  30  of  this  year  the  President 
issued  a  statement  deploring  the  denial  of 
care  to  such  infants  and  confirming  the  ap- 
plicability of  Section  504  of  the  RehabUita- 
tion  Act  of  1973  in  such  cases.  I  fully  sup- 
port the  President  on  this  issue  and  on  May 
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18  the  HHS  Office  for  CivU  Rights  issued 
notice  to  health  care  providers  who  are  re- 
cipients of  Federal  financial  assistance  to 
remind  them  that  it  is  unlawful  to  withhold 
discriminmtorily  from  a  handicapped  infant 
medical  treatment  or  nutritional  sustenance 
that  would  be  provided  to  a  non-handi- 
capped infant. 

I  Joing  the  President  in  supporting  the 
vigorous  enforcement  of  Federal  laws  pro- 
hibiting discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. This  Department  will  continue  to 
protect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all  per- 
sons, particularly  those  least  able  to  protect 
themselves. 

I  hope  this  information  is  helpful. 
Sincerely, 

Richard  S.  Schweixer. 

Secretary. 
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PROCTER  &  GAMBLE  DEDI- 
CATES A  NEW  PLANT  IN 
NORTH  CAROLINA 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
4  I  was  among  several  hundred  people 
who  attended  dedication  ceremonies 
for  a  new  Procter  &  Gamble  plant  in 
Greensboro.  N.C. 

I  added  this  event  to  my  schedule 
that  day  because  it  occurred  to  me 
that  I  had  little  firsthand  knowledge 
about  an  enormous  U.S.  corporation 
that  now  has  two  facilities  in  my 
State.  Moreover.  I  am  intrigued  at 
what  exists  today  because  a  couple  of 
Americans,  one  named  Procter  and  the 
other  named  Gamble,  decided  to  go 
into  the  business  of  manufacturing 
soap  and  candles  145  years  ago.  Talk 
about  having  come  a  long  way.  Mr. 
President.  The  Procter  &  Gamble 
story  is  almost  incredible. 

It  is  not  often.  Mr.  President,  that  I 
read  into  the  Record  a  speech  deliv- 
ered at  a  plant  dedication.  In  fact.  I 
believe  this  is  the  first  time  I  have 
done  so.  But  I  think  Senators  may  be 
Interested  in  the  remarlis  on  that  occa- 
sion by  A.  E.  Harris,  Procter  &  Gam- 
ble's group  vice  president,  who  came 
down  to  North  Carolina  from  Cincin- 
nati to  represent  his  company.  And  if 
Mr.  Procter  and  Mr.  Gamble  were  still 
around.  I  suspect  they  would  not  be 
merely  interested— they  would  be 
amazed  at  what  they  started. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Harris'  observations  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows:  - 

ROCARKS  BY  Mr.  a.  E.  Harris 

Senator  Helms;  Secretary  Faircloth; 
Chairman  Campbell;  Mayor  Forbis,  distin- 
guished guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen. 

This  gathering  exemplifies  the  warm  re- 
ception we  have  been  receiving  from  the 
Greensboro  community  ever  since  March 
1980,  when  we  first  anneiunced  the  con- 
struction of  this  plant.  We  are  very  pleased 
to  show  our  appreciation  by  having  you  all 
Join  us  in  our  dedication  celebration  today. 

Procter  &  Gamble  has  manufacturing  fa- 
cilities throughout  the  United  States  tmd 
around  the  world.  This  is  our  second  plant 


in  North  Caro^a.  Our  first  was  built  Just  8 
years  ago  in  Ok'eenville.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  publicly  thank  you  who  represent 
the  Greensboro  community,  for  the  support 
and  assistance  you  have  provided  in  helping 
us  establish  n^w  roots  here.  Our  acceptance 
has  been  most,  heartwarming  and  our  estab- 
lishment here  has  been  easier  to  accomplish 
because  of  all  ^f  you. 

Our  company's  arrival  here  has  also  been 
made  easier  by  Greensboro's  reputation  as 
one  of  the  mt>st  livable  cities  in  the  U.S. 
You  can  be  priud  of  your  good  government, 
your  good  people,  your  diversified  business 
base,  your  schools  of  higher  learning,  your 
excellent  reciteational  opportunities,  and 
your  many  cultural  assets,  which  are  so  im- 
portant to  the  continued  healthy  growth  of 
your  community. 

Our  new  plAnt  in  Greensboro  is  one  of 
three  Procter  &  Gamble  plants  in  the  U.S. 
dedicated  to  ttie  manufacture  of  beauty  care 
and  personal  tore  products.  The  first  prod- 
uct being  produced  here  since  the  plant's 
startup  a  few|  months  ago  is  Crest  tooth- 
paste—the leafier  in  its  field  and  a  brand 
which  I  hope  is  familiar  to  all  of  you— but 
just  In  case,  wfl'll  have  samples  for  all  of  you 
later  on.  | 

It  was  about!  fifty  years  ago  when  Procter 
St  Gamble  first  entered  this  beauty  care  and 
personal  care  field.  Our  first  entry  was 
Drene  shampoo,  in  1933.  Since  then  we  have 
introduced  Pr^ll  shampoo.  Lilt  home  per- 
manents,  Gletm  and  Crest  toothpastes. 
Secret  and  Suie  deodorants.  Head  Si  Shoul- 
ders shampoo^  Scope  mouthwash,  Wondra 
hand  St  body  lotion,  and  Pert  shampoo.  Our 
velopment  effort  in  these  di- 
ong  one,  and  we  anticipate 
ring  you  more  fine  products 
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is  a  result  of  the 
iwth  of  these  products  and 
;e  by  consiuners  throughout 
rou  may  know,  Procter  St 
)ack  a  long  time,  over  145 
years  and  thelcompany's  success  has  t>een 
built  on  proviilng  quality  products  at  rea- 
sonable costs.  I  Mr.  Procter  &  Mr.  Gamble 
started  out  i^  1837  making  candles  and 
soap,  but  tod^y  the  company  which  they 
began  products  a  great  variety  of  well- 
known  consurter  products— including  Tide, 
Cheer,  Folger'fe  coffee.  Pampers,  Charmin, 
White  Cloud  and  Bounty,  Jif,  Duncan 
Hines.  Crisco,  Pringles,  Ivory,  Camay,  Zest, 
to  name  just  k  few.  We're  proud  that  it's 
almost  imposiible  to  enter  an  American 
home  without]  finding  at  least  one  of  our 
products.  I 

Our  experience  in  building  this  plant  has 
been  good  and  we  are  pleased  with  the  re- 
sults. I 

When  it  came  time  to  take  employment 
applications,  we  were  actually  a  little  sur- 
prised by  the!  tremendous  interest  shown. 
Some  of  you  may  still  remember  the  traffic 
jam  created  bf  job  applicants  the  first  day. 
Such  quantiw.  Well,  our  management 
people  here  wil  also  attest  to  the  high  qual- 
ity of  the  applicants— for  they  have  yielded 
for  this  plant  ^  excellent  group  of  techni- 
cian employee^.  All  the  technician  employ- 
ees—some lOOl  of  them  thus  far— were  em- 
ployed from  ttle  surrounding  communities.  ' 

You  can  see  ihat  the  plant  occupies  only  a 
small  part  of  this  288-acre  site.  Experience 
has  taught  ui  that  we  should  allow  our- 
selves plenty  of  "growing  room"  when  build- 
ing a  new  plan.  We've  done  that  here. 

We  have  no  present  plans  for  using  any  of 
this  extra  lan^  and  no  one  can  say  with  cer- 
tainty when  We'll  need  it.  But,  if  we  can 


draw  some  conclusk>n  about  the  future  by 
looking  at  the  past,  Procter  St  Gamble's 
long-term  and  broadscale  growth  record 
points  to  long-term  ^owth  here  as  well. 

Today's  program  has  been  called  a  "dedi- 
cation" program.  Tlierefore,  it  seems  appro- 
priate that  I  should, say  to  what  this  plant  is 
"dedicated." 

First  of  all,  we  dedicate  this  plant  to  the 
American  consimier.  because  everything  we 
do  in  every  part  of  pur  business  is  aimed  at 
benefiting  that  consumer.  The  entire  physi- 
cal plant  is  designed  for.  and  the  plant's 
people  must  be  everlastingly  devoted  to, 
providing  the  consumer  with  the  best  possi- 
ble products  at  imvftrying  high  quality  and 
at  a  reasonable  pric 

But  also. 

We  dedicate  thisj  plant  to  a  happy  and 
prosperous  long-terpi  relationship  between 
Procter  St  Gamble  and  the  greater  Greens- 
boro community,  and  the  State  of  North 
Carolina.  | 

We  dedicate  this  plant  to  a  continuation 
here  of  the  good  refcitionship  between  Proc- 
ter St  Gamble  and  its  employees  that  has 
long  been  an  outstanding  characteristic  of 
our  company. 

We  dedicate  this  plant  to  the  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  put  their  trust  in 
us  by  investing  in  tjhe  company,  our  share- 
holders. I 

And,  finally,  we  dedicate  this  plant  to  the 
American  system  of  I  free  enterprise  that  has 
hel{>ed  so  much  toj  build  in  this  nation  a 
standard  of  living  unparalleled  in  world  his- 
tory. 


f 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  ECONOMY 
AND  FAJIM  POLICY 

Mr.  HELMS.  M|r.  President,  Dr.  Wil- 
liam G.  Lesher  is  a  well-liked  and 
highly  respected  economist  who  has 
reached  top  rank  in  his  profession  at 
the  U.S.  Departn^nt  of  Agriculture. 

Dr.  Lesher  lastl  month  presented  an 
excellent  statement  on  the  farm  econ- 
omy and  agricultural  policy.  It  dis- 
closes not  only  tl^  strength  of  his  eco- 
nomic and  analytical  skills,  but  also 
provides  very  thoughtful  insights  into 
the  future  directibn  of  farm,  food,  and 
trade  policy. 

We  are  especially  proud  of  Bill 
Lesher  because  he  previously  served  in 
a  completely  bipartisan  way  on  the 
staff  of  the  Senate  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. He  was  trained  in  agronomy 
and  agricultural  economics  at  Purdue 
and  Oregon  Snate  University.  He 
taught  and  received  his  Ph.  D.  at  Cor- 
nell. Originally  f^om  an  Indiana  farm, 
he  was  an  assistant  to  Senator  Lugar 
before  joining  ttie  committee  staff. 
Today  he  serves  as  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Economics  at  USDA. 

His  address  at  St.  Louis  on  May  10 
highlighted  current  and  upcoming 
issues  facing  agr  culture.  He  acknowl- 
edged the  dairy  surpluses  and  current 
economic  problems  in  farming,  but  de- 
scribed some  hgpeful  signs.  Several 
points  are  particularly  significant  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  ti»  consider. 

the  United  States  is  assuming 
the  burden  of  hold- 
stocks  of  grain.  Al- 


Pirst, 
a  greater  share  o  I 
ing  the  world's 
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though  current  worldwide  grain  inven- 
tories are  large,  they  are  still  a  fairly 
typical  percentage  of  the  amount  of 
grain  used  each  year.  What  is  differ- 
ent from  most  years  is  that  the  U.S. 
share  of  those  world  stocks  of  grain  is 
higher  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  20 
years.  In  short,  the  United  .States  is 
maintaining  the  world's  granary  by 
itself.  Policymakers  must  be  aware 
that  other  grain  producing  countries 
would  like  the  United  States  to  bear 
the  entire  expense  of  maintaining 
these  stocks— an  expense  that  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  and  farmers  can  ill 
afford. 

Second,  the  bipartisan  1981  farm  bill 
is  working  and  providing  assistance  to 
farmers.  Signup  in  the  voluntary  acre- 
age reduction  program  authorized  by 
the  farm  bill  has  reached  unprece- 
dented levels. 

During  debate  on  the  1981  Farm 
Act,  some  criticized  the  measure  for 
not  providing  enough  economic  aid  to 
farmers. 

The  fact  is  that  loan  rates  and 
target  prices  were  increased  for  nearly 
every  commodity  covered  in  the  act. 

The  fact  is  that  this  act  will  be  used 
to  provide  nearly  $11  billion  of  assist- 
ance to  farmers. 

The  fact  is  that  net  outlays  for  1982 
price  support  programs  under  the  new 
legislation  will  be  over  2V^  times  the 
outlays  in  the  previous  year. 

A  third  point  made  by  Dr.  Lesher  is 
that  U.S.  farmers  are  part  of  a  dynam- 
ic, competitive  world  economy,  and 
our  farm  program  decisions  must  take 
that  fact  into  account. 

The  United  States  is  now  offering  an 
acreage  reduction  program  to  remedy 
the  oversupply  situation  which  is  de- 
pressing farm  prices  for  grain.  At  the 
same  time,  however,  other  grain  pro- 
ducing countries  are  increasing  their 
production  and  taking  advantage  of 
the  higher  prices  resulting  from  the 
self-restraint  of  the  United  States. 

The  net  result  is  that  our  competi- 
tors benefit  and  our  farmers  lose  their 
share  of  the  market,  which  reduces 
our  long-term  profit  potential. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  one  further 
observation  I  will  make  which  is  not 
directly  included  in  Dr.  Lesher's  state- 
ment, but  is  certainly  related. 

The  Farm  Crisis  Act  of  1982  has 
been  introduced  by  others  in  Congress 
as  a  response  to  the  serious  economic 
problems  in  agriculture  today.  On  May 
25,  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
is  conducting  hearings  on  the  meas- 
ure. 

I  am  sure  that  the  hearings  ixrill  find 
what  we  in  the  Senate  already  know- 
agriculture  is  in  economic  distress. 
The  remedy  is  not  to  be  found  in  a 
Farm  Crisis  Act.  however.  It  is  found 
in  profits  provided  to  farmers  by  the 
marketplace. 

The  Farm  Crisis  Act  will  increase 
price  supports  and  impose  production 
controls. 


Such  measures  will  treat  the  symp- 
tom—not the  cause— of  farm  problems. 
In  fact,  if  low  farm  prices  are  caused 
by  world  overproduction,  then  higher 
price  supports  only  encourage  more 
production  and  make  the  problem 
worse. 

In  terms  of  production  controls,  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  a  number 
of  tools  which  he  can  and  will  use. 
This  authority  must  be  used  carefully, 
however. 

As  Dr.  Lesher  so  wisely  points  out. 
other  countries  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  United  States  by  expanding 
acreage  and  sulisidizing  their  exports. 
In  1982.  while  the  United  States  is  im- 
plementing its  acreage  reduction  pro- 
gram, Canada  has  told  its  farmers  to 
pursue  all-out  production.  Argentina  is 
considering  bringing  into  cultivation  a 
potential  20  to  25  million  acres.  Aus- 
tralia is  expected  to  have  record  plant- 
ings of  wheat  this  year. 

In  the  face  of  this  expanded  compe- 
tition, what  does  the  Farm  Crisis  Act 
propose?  Further  restraints  on  Ameri- 
can farmers,  while  foreign  growers 
expand  at  our  expense. 

This  constitutes  withdrawal  from 
world  markets,  a  return  to  the  1950's 
and  1960's.  It  is  an  approach  that  we 
pursue  at  our  peril. 

We  can  and  must  expand  our  mar- 
kets, not  surrender  them  to  our  com- 
petitors. 

We  can  and  must  be  competitive  in 
the  world  marketplace. 

We  can  and  must  stand  by  our  farm- 
ers to  maintain  and  expand  their 
market  share. 

The  Farm  Crisis  Act  may  be  well-in- 
tended, but  it  would  reduce  the  ulti- 
mate profit  potential  in  the  markets 
which  serve  U.S.  farmers.  These  are 
markets  that  the  American  farmer 
and  the  American  taxpayer  cannot 
afford  to  lose. 

Dr.  Lesher's  statement  sets  forth  the 
reasons  this  is  true.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  text  of  Dr.  Lesher's 
address  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  U.S.  Agricultural  Ecoifomr— Currert 
Situation  aitd  Future  Dilemma 

(Remarks  delivered  by  William  G.  Lesher, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Economics,  St.  Louis 
Agri-Business  Club,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  May 
10.  1982.) 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
discuss  the  current  state  of  the  agricultural 
economy.  The  outlook  for  U.S.  agriculture 
has  strengthened  somewhat  in  recent 
months.  This  is  not  to  say.  however,  that 
our  problems  are  behind  us.  Many  uncer- 
tainties still  exist.  But,  world  and  U.S.  mar- 
kets are  showing  some  signs  of  underlying 
strength  that  hopefully  should  support 
future  improvement  as  adjustments  are 
made  to  market  realities. 

I  would  like  to  begin  by  discussing  the  cur- 
rent economic  situation  for  livestock,  dairy 
and  grains  and  then  describe  what  I  see  as  a 


dilemma  facing  U.S.  agriculture  in  the  near 

future. 

LTVZSTOCK 

Overall,  farm  prices  are  still  below  a  year 
ago,  but  are  up  over  5  percent  from  last  De- 
cember—with the  livestock  sector  showing 
significant  strength.  Despite  the  current 
weakness  in  consumer  purchasing  power, 
livestock  feeders  are  enjoying  the  first  sus- 
tained positive  feeding  margins  since  1979. 
In  early  May.  hog  prices  had  increased  a 
third  since  the  first  week  of  the  year,  while 
prices  for  Choice  steers  has  risen  20  percent. 
Broiler  prices  have  fluctuated  widely  but 
are  up  about  9  percent.  The  principal  factor 
affecting  price  has  been  producer  adjust- 
ments in  the  form  of  a  significant  reduction 
in  meat  output— primarily  pork.  Total  red 
meat  and  poultry  production  in  the  first 
quarter  declined  3  percent  from  a  year  earli- 
er. Output  for  the  balance  of  the  year  will 
likely  run  4  or  S  percent  below  last  year, 
with  the  largest  reduction  coming  in  pork. 
With  consumer  demand  l>enef iting  from  the 
July  1  tax  cut  and  with  improvement  in  ger- 
eral  economic  conditions,  I  expect  the  live- 
stock industry  will  enjoy  its  first  moderately 
good  year  m  some  time. 
dairy 

While  other  parts  of  the  livestock  sector 
have  been  making  production  adjustments, 
the  dairy  industry  clearly  has  not.  Dairy 
herds  and  milk  output  have  continued  to 
expand.  Surplus  dairy  stocks  have  contin- 
ued to  accumulate.  Net  Federal  Government 
outlays  for  the  dairy  support  program  for 
fiscal  1982  are  projected  to  approach  $2  bil- 
lion again,  and  uncommitted  CCC  invento- 
ries may  exceed  the  equivalent  of  17  bUllon 
pounds  of  milk  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year— 5-tlmes  more  stock  than  the  CCC 
owned  in  fiscal  1979. 

Much  of  the  problem  has  its  roots  In  the 
Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1977.  Through 
rigid  parity  formulas  Indexed  twice  a  year, 
dairy  producers  were  given  a  signal  to 
expand  production  and— like  any  other  pro- 
ducer—they responded  to  the  incentives. 
But  the  signal  was  coming  from  the  Federal 
Government  and  not  from  the  market- 
place—and the  signal  was  wrong! 

When  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
office,  we  tried  to  change  the  signal  to  re- 
flect the  realities  of  the  marketplace— first 
by  making  no  adjustment  in  the  price  sup- 
port on  April  1.  1981,  and  then  by  holding 
the  support  level  at  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight in  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981.  While  adjustments  in  dairy  production 
take  time,  particularly  when  conditions  are 
changing  so  dramatically,  there  are  some 
encouraging  signs.  For  example,  milk  pro- 
duction this  past  March  was  up  only  1  per- 
cent from  a  year  earlier,  compared  with  a  3 
percent  increase  in  the  12  months  ending 
last  December.  But  dairy  farmers  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  agree  that  more  de- 
cisive actions  are  needed,  not  only  to  permit 
the  market  to  send  a  clear  signal  to  produc- 
ers to  reduce  production  but  also  to  dispose 
of  the  large  surplus  stocks  that  will  be  with 
us  for  some  time. 

On  May  5.  Secretary  Block  proposed  an 
emergency  dairy  package  designed  to  bring 
balance  to  the  nation's  dairy  industry.  The 
package  covers  many  areas— disposal  of  cur- 
rent stocks  both  here  and  abroad,  research 
on  new  uses  of  dairy  products,  product  pro- 
motion and  distribution— but  the  key  to  the 
program  is  to  have  the  tools  to  act  expedi- 
tiously and  with  good  judgement.  We  asked 
Congress  to  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture discretion  in  setting  the  dairy  price 
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support  leveL  The  Secretary  also  proposed 
to  eatabllsh  a  Dairy  Advisory  Board  to 
advise  the  Federal  Government  in  making 
decisions  affecting  the  dairy  industry. 

Secretary  Blodc  has  pledged  not  to  adjust 
the  present  support  level  until  January  1. 
1983.  This  will  give  farmers  a  few  months  to 
cull  their  herds  before  any  adjustments  are 
made  in  the  support  level.  We  view  this  as 
fair,  since  the  current  critical  situation  is 
primarily  the  fault  of  inflexible  dairy  poli- 
cies, not  the  dairy  farmer.  The  market  situ- 
ation will  be  carefully  monitored  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  and,  baaed  on  an  analysis  of  the  fig- 
ures, any  necessary  adjustments  will  be 
made  at  that  time.  We  do  not  believe  at  this 
time  that  the  price  support  level  will  have 
to  be  Jowered  below  $12  per  hundredweight. 
Dairy  farmers  should  cull  heavily  this 
summer  and  fall.  While  no  support  adjust- 
ment will  occur  before  January  1.  it  is  im- 
perative that  Congress  provide  the  author- 
ity to  the  Secretary  as  quickly  as  possible  to 
Sive  the  clear  signal  so  that  E>alry  producers 
will  respond.  Any  delays  will  only  lead  to 
further  confusion  and  continued  deteriora- 
tion in  the  situation. 

GKAIlfS 

The  U.S.  crop  sector  continues  to  reflect 
the  impact  of  large  world  supplies  in  the 
face  of  a  worldwide  economic  downturn, 
compounded  for  our  farmers  by  an  excep- 
tionally strong  U.S.  dollar  in  international 
markets.  However,  grain  and  oilseed  prices 
have  recently  moved  up  from  their  seasonal 
lows— supported  by  increased  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan  activity,  heavy 
movement  into  the  farmer-owned  reserve, 
and  some  recovery  in  export  demand.  By 
season's  end,  nearly  four-fifths  of  the  com 
carryover  and  two-thirds  of  wheat  stocks 
are  expected  to  be  in  the  farmer-held  re- 
serve and  government  inventory.  More  re- 
cently, com  exports  luive  recovered  some- 
what, boosted  by  large  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  April  com  exports  averaged 
48  million  bushels  per  week,  the  highest 
rate  since  May  1981.  Wheat  exports  during 
March  and  April  of  this  year  were  up  more 
than  15  percent  from  the  same  period  last 
year. 

While  the  grain  reserve  program  has  Iso- 
lated a  significant  quantity  of  grain  from 
the  market,  further  production  adjustments 
are  clearly  needed  if  we  are  to  bring  world 
supplies  more  in  line  with  demand  and 
ensure  a  favorable  return  for  U.S.  produc- 
ers. The  U.S.  has  announced  voluntary  acre- 
age reduction  programs  for  wheat,  feed 
grains,  cotton  and  rice,  which  are  expected 
to  remove  10  to  15  million  acres  of  land 
from  production  this  year.  The  preliminary 
signup  for  the  program  shows  that  farmers 
enroUed  79  percent  of  the  total  acreage 
base.  They  enrolled  more  than  90  percent  of 
the  rice  and  cotton  acreage:  more  than  80 
percent  of  the  wheat  acreage;  and  more 
than  70  percent  of  the  feed  grain  acreage. 
Final  compliance,  of  course,  will  be  a  func- 
tion of  relative  prices  and  weather  develop- 
ments between  now  and  the  deadline  for 
compliance. 

While  I  look  for  some  Improvement  in 
com  and  soybean  prices  over  the  next  few 
months  due  to  some  tightening  in  the  free 
stock  position,  there  is  no  way  to  know  the 
magnitude,  given  the  instability  always 
present  from  such  factors  as  weather  and 
economic  conditions.  World  grain  stocks  are 
large  and  do  serve  as  a  damper  on  upward 
price  movements,  but  they  represent  only 
about  16  percent  of  aimual  utilization.  This 
would  be  around  the  level  of  stocks  with 
which  we  entered  the  1979/80  season  and 
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which  were  Subsequently  drawn  down  very 
sharply.  Di|ring  the  19eO's  grain  stoclu 
ranged  fron|  17  to  28  percent  of  utilization 
with  an  average  level  around  20  percent. 
What  is  different  is  that  the  U.S.  is  carrying 
a  larger  sh^e  of  the  total  stoclcs  than  at 
any  time  in  the  last  20  years.  In  1981/82 
world  grain  stocks  are  expected  to  increase 
by  35  million  metric  tons,  with  U.S.  stocks 
increasing  by  33  million  metric  tons  or  more 
than  50  peroent. 

nrrCIUIATIONAL  ACRICULTTniAL 
POLICY 

In  developing  a  consistent  and  cohesive 
set  of  agriciitural  programs  for  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981,  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration recognized  that  agriculture  dif- 
fers greatly  from  other  sectors  of  the  econo- 
my in  that  iproduction  depends  on  natural 
and  biological  forces.  Weather  alone  can 
transform  crop  abundance  into  scarcity. 
Thus,  there:  is  a  need  to  provide  protection 
against  natural  disasters.  It  is  also  necessary 
to  protect  af  ainst  economic  disasters,  which 
are  inhereitt  in  an  agricultural  industry 
with  substantial  fluctuations  in  output.  Ag- 
ricultural c(fnmodity  price  variations  can  be 
large  as  suoplies  change,  leading  to  signifi- 
cant changOB  in  farm  income  from  year  to 
year.  | 

Without  a  sound  program  of  assistance, 
farmers  wok  at  odds  with  the  market— too 
much  fixed|capital  investment  during  peri- 
ods of  high  prices  and  incomes,  with  disin- 
vestment during  periods  of  low  prices  and 
incomes.  Vftiile  recognizing  the  need  for 
farm  programs,  the  Reagan  Administration 
feels  that  firm  programs  need  to  embody  a 
basic  princlt)le— they  need  to  be  adaptable 
and  embract  a  market  orientation. 

While  we  did  not  achieve  all  we  wished  in 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981,  it  was 
a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Utilizing  the 
programs  contained  in  this  legislation,  the 
Reagan  Actoninistration  has  been  able  to 
provide  assistance  to  farmers  that  will  total 
nearly  $11  billion  in  fiscal  1982.  Net  outlays 
for  on-goinf  CCC  price  support  programs, 
which  were  designed  with  flexibility  to  deal 
with  a  surplus  production  situation  such  as 
we  are  now  experiencing,  will  increase  by 
arotmd  $6^  billion  in  fiscal  1982— over  2Vi 
times  the  dscal  1981  outlays.  It  is  difficult 
to  agree  with  those  who  say  that  this  Farm 
BiU  is  a  "d(|-nothing"  bill  when  we  have  had 
increased  outlays  of  this  magnitude. 

Farmers  txe  having  a  difficult  time  and 
we  are  using  the  provisions  of  the  Farm  Bill 
to  assist  them.  But  farmers  don't  want  their 
income  from  the  Federal  Government,  they 
want  it  frofi  the  marketplace.  We  are  going 
to  provide  Wl  the  assistance  possible  with- 
out Jeopar<Szing  the  further  development  of 
markets  that  our  farmers  must  have  for 
their  longer-term  prosperity.  The  Federal 
Govemmeqt  can  help  farmers  adjust  but  it 
can  never  provide  enduring  prosperity  for 
farmers.  It  is  unfair  to  farmers  to  suggest 
otherwise. 

E>omestic'  and  international  programs  and 
policy  objectives  are  not  separable  in  the  ag- 
ricultural lector.  That  is  why  the  philoso- 
phy with  which  the  Reagan  Administration 
approache^  the  1981  Farm  Bill  has  carried 
over  to  bafic  trade  policy.  One  of  the  first 
actions  Se<]retary  Block  took  was  to  lay  the 
groundwork  for  President  Reagan  to  end 
the  Soviet  grain  embargo.  The  embargo  was 
terrible  fo(  our  farmers;  it  also  was  bad  for 
the  economy;  and  it  did  little  to  punish  the 
Soviets.  N|>t  only  did  this  Administration 
lift  the  enlbargo,  but  more  recently  Presi- 
dent Reagi  in  stated  very  explicitly  three  es- 
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sential  componeifs  of  our  long-term  policy 
on  farm  exports: 

no  restri^ions  will  be  imposed  on 
because  of  rising  domestic 
prices.  Farm  pricas  go  up  and  farm  prices  go 
down.  High  prices  signal  market-oriented 
farmers  to  produi:e  more,  and  they  will,  if 
compete  freely  in  foreign 
and  domestic  mafkets.  This  is  best  for  ev- 
eryone, from  famier  to  consumer. 

Second,  farm  e^dports  will  not  be  singled  as 
an  instrument  o£  foreign  policy.  Farm  ex- 
ports could  only  be  a  part  of  a  broad  embar- 
go in  a  situation  ao  extreme  that  our  nation- 
al security  is  threatened.  Agricultural  com- 
modities are  fungible;  that  is,  they  are 
easily  interchanged  for  the  same  commodity 
from  other  nations.  For  this  reason  the  em- 
bargo of  1980  was  ineffective  in  achieving  its 
intended  purposej,  yet  it  caused  great  eco- 
nomic hardship  t*  U.S.  agriculture.  This  Ad- 
ministration will  not  repeat  such  action. 

Third,  world  c^arkets  must  be  freed  of 
trade  barriers  aad  unfair  trade  practices. 
We  must  continue  to  pursue  this  objective 
aggressively.  Woiid  economic  health  will  be 
improved  and  strengthened  by  freer  agricul- 
tural trade.  Our  I  great  agricultural  system 
must  be  turned  jloose  to  benefit  not  only 
Americans  but  people  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

Farmers  and  tne  agri-business  community 
may  not  appreciate  fully  the  implications  of 
the  long-term  farm  export  policy  presented 
by  President  Reajgan.  For  example,  it  is  the 
first  time  that  I  tan  remember  a  U.S.  Presi- 
dent clearly  sta^ng  in  writing  that  short 
supply  situations'  will  not  result  in  trade  re- 
strictions. That  is  something  that  U.S.  farm- 
ers and  agri-busi|iess  can  eagerly  pass  on  to 
our  foreign  custotners  who  have  expressed  a 
continuous  concsn  over  the  issue  for  some 
years.  j 

SHE  FUTUKE 

By  now  It  is  evident  that  I  am  basically 
optimistic  about  |the  potential  for  U.S.  agri- 
culture. However,  in  all  candor,  I  do  have  a 
very  serious  concern  about  the  responsibil- 
ities and  roles  o(  the  U.S.  and  other  coun- 
tries in  world  markets.  This  concern  extends 
to  our  major  co^ipetitors  as  well  as  to  the 
world's  major  i|nporters.  At  issue  is  the 
burden  of  adjustments  to  changing  market 
conditions  as  influenced  by  trade  restric- 
tions such  as  tariffs  and  quotas  and  internal 
export  or  producer  subsidy  programs.  The 
current  adjustments  in  the  world  wheat 
market  are  an  iexcellent  example  of  this 
concern.  j 

The  record  world  wheat  harvest  in  1981/ 
82.  coupled  with 'virtually  no  growth  in  con- 
sumption, is  leading  to  a  buildup  in  world 
wheat  stocks  foif  the  first  time  since  1978/ 
79.  About  half  of^the  increase  in  stocks  Is  oc- 
curring in  the  United  States,  where  carry- 
over stoclcs  on  June  1  are  expected  to  exceed 
1.1  billion  bushels,  the  highest  in  4  years. 
Current  U.S.  wtieat  at  the  farm  prices  are 
the  lowest  In  2  y^ars. 

The  United  States  has  taken  steps  to 
bring  supplies  more  in  line  with  consump- 
tion, thus  serviiig  to  strengthen  prices  for 
producers.  Secr^ary  Block  aimounced  a  15 
percent  wheat  Itcreage  reduction  program 
for  the  1982  croi^,  with  target  price  and  loan 
rate  incentives  designed  to  encourage  par- 
ticipation. The!  program  is  designed  to 
remove  5  to  8  tnillion  acres  of  land  from 
wheat  producticri,  thus  reducing  the  poten- 
tial 1982  crop  by  130  to  210  million  bushels. 
Complementing  ithis  action  was  the  grain  re- 


serve program. 


iwhich  will  absorb  an  addi- 


tional 200  millicvi  bushels  from  the  1981/82 


crop  and  isolate  it  from  the  market.  Addi- 
tionally, Secretary  Block  aimounced  acreage 
reduction  programs  for  feed  grains,  rice,  and 
cotton. 

WhUe  the  U.S.  is  attempting  to  deal  with 
the  excess  supply  situation  through  the 
farmer-owned  reserve,  reduced  acreage  pro- 
grams, and  freer  world  trade,  producers  in 
other  exporting  countries  are  offsetting  the 
impact  of  the  U.S.  program  to  a  large  degree 
by  increasing  acreage.  Canadian  producers 
have  indicated  intentions  to  increase  wheat 
acreage  by  3  percent  in  1982.  If  these  inten- 
tions materialize,  Canadian  producers  will 
have  expanded  acreage  by  20  percent  in  3 
years,  contributing  to  the  current  burden- 
some world  supply  situation.  Austraillan 
wheat  acreage  may  be  up  4  percent  or  more 
in  1982,  after  a  5-percent  increase  in  1981. 
Argentina's  acreage  may  continue  to  rise, 
following  a  IS-percent  increase  during  the 
past  2  years.  At  the  same  time,  wheat  pro- 
duction in  the  European  Community,  princi- 
pally in  Prance,  continues  to  grow  under  an 
export  subsidy  program  that  insures  in- 
creased production  will  directly  enter  into 
export  markets  at  subsidized  prices.  Acreage 
expansion  in  these  exporting  countries  is 
xmderminlng  U.S.  efforts  to  reduce  world 
wheat  supplies,  and  strengthen  prices  for 
producers  in  this  country  and  around  the 
world. 

Not  only  are  our  competitors  increasing 
acreage,  but  they  are  limiting  their  stock 
buildup  by  subsidizing  exports,  which  puts 
added  downward  pressure  on  world  prices. 
The  recent  sale  of  subsidized  EC  wheat 
flour  to  Chile  at  a  lower  price  than  domesti- 
cally produced  Chilean  flour  is  an  example 
of  gaining  entry  to  non-traditional  markets 
through  the  use  of  subsidies.  The  subsidized 
price  undercuts  domestic  flour  mills  in  Chile 
which  has  in  recent  years  imported  mainly 
wheat,  about  1  million  tons  per  year,  all 
from  the  United  States. 

In  1981,  for  example,  the  EXuopean  Com- 
munity (EC)  spent  nearly  $m  billion  to 
subsidize  cereal  exports.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  spent  billions  of  dollars  drawing 
grain  into  the  farmer-owned  reserve  to  iso- 
late it  from  the  markets  and  strengthen 
prices.  Additional  outlays  will  result  from 
the  Incentives  offered  to  U.S.  producers  to 
reduce  acreage  and  limit  production  in 
1982/83.  The  result  is  not  only  sizable  out- 
lays, but  an  accumulated  burden  for  the 
United  SUtes.  The  VS.  share  of  world 
wheat  stocks  has  been  increasing  steadily 
since  the  mid-1960's— this  country  held 
about  23  percent  of  the  world  stocks  during 
the  second  half  of  the  1960's.  The  share  in- 
creased to  31  percent  diulng  the  late  1970's. 
For  1981/82,  the  United  SUtes  is  projected 
to  hold  37  percent  of  global  stocks,  a  level 
exceeded  only  once  in  the  past  17  years. 

While  I  have  outlined  what  our  competi- 
tors are  doing,  I  do  not  want  to  give  the  im- 
pression that  the  U.S.  is  without  fault. 
Oearly,  our  dairy  program  is  not  in  accord 
with  world  markets.  However,  we  treat  the 
symptoms  of  over-production  differently 
than  others.  We  do  not  dump  surplus  prod- 
ucts on  world  markets  while  at  the  same 
time  increasing  price  support  levels.  In  fact, 
we  are  giving  our  dairy  farmers  a  choice— 
either  cut  back  on  production  or  we  will 
reduce  the  price  support  level  for  milk. 
Sugar  is  another  example  in  which  we  are 
now  operating  a  restrictive  system  for  im- 
ported stigar.  We  view  the  quotas,  however, 
•a  a  short-term  measure  which  will  be  dis- 
mantled after  world  sugar  prices  increase. 
Moreover,  we  ended  up  with  this  program  in 
partial  response  to  others  dumping  sugar  on 


world  markets.  lowering  the  price  substan- 
tially. And.  according  to  recent  reports,  it 
does  not  appear  that  our  sugar  program  will 
lead  to  increased  sugar  production  domesti- 
cally. 

ADiuaatA 

I  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  long  the 
United  States  can  continue  to  absorb  the 
burden  of  unilateral  adjustments  to  world 
market  conditions.  Perhaps  we  are  ap- 
proaching the  point  at  which  policy  adjust- 
ments, which  may  be  painful  in  the  short- 
run,  are  necessary  to  ensure  longer-term 
prosperity  for  U.S.  agriculture. 

Deputy  Secretary  Richard  Lyng  and  I 
went  to  Europe  recently  to  <M«»ii««  our  con- 
cerns over  EC  policies  with  officials  from 
the  Community.  Secretary  Block  was  there 
last  year.  Our  hope  was  to  create  an  open 
dialogue  and  find  some  common  area  of 
agreement  from  which  to  proceed.  Our  dis- 
cussions were  very  candid  and  friendly,  but 
I  foimd  the  common  areas  of  agreement  few 
indeed.  For  example,  they  did  not  feel  that 
subsidized  EC  wheat  exports  lower  world 
wheat  prices.  Nor  did  they  feel  any  commit- 
ment to  an  internal  grain  stocking  policy  in 
years  of  surplus  production.  Their  percep- 
tion of  world  markets— how  they  operate 
and  the  responsibilities  of  the  participants 
in  the  marketplace— are  so  different  from 
our  viewpoints  that  an  effective  dialogue  on 
these  issues  appears  bleak  in  the  near 
future. 

Simply  put,  the  dilemma  is  this:  the 
market  is  sigiuding  that  a  reduction  in 
output  is  needed,  and  many  United  States' 
producers  are  responding  by  idling  acreage. 
The  other  exporters  are  applauding  U.S. 
farmers'  actions  as  being  t>eneficlal  to  world 
prices  and  at  the  same  time  are  expanding 
their  own  production.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  United  States'  farmers  are  becoming 
upset  as  they  see  our  competitors  taking 
over  world  markets  while  they  are  reducing 
output.  The  problem  is  further  compounded 
for  U.S.  farmers  when  they  are  encouraged 
to  seek  assistance  through  higher  loan  rates 
which  are  effectively  the  floor  under  world 
grain  prices.  Higher  loan  rates  in  periods  of 
over-supply  only  aggravate  the  longer  term 
problem  by  generating  higher  world  prices 
and  greater  incentives  for  world  production 
increases. 

Moreover  once  our  competitors  have  ap- 
plauded U.S.  farmers'  response  to  large  sup- 
plies through  idling  acreage  and  encouraged 
them  to  raise  world  prices  through  higher 
loan  rates,  they  negotiate  bilateral  agree- 
ments to  ensure  that  any  future  market  de- 
terioration would  not  iBUMkct  their  trade. 

Canada,  after  applauding  our  efforts  to 
reduce  production  at  the  April  22-23  Grain 
Exporters  Conference  in  Ottawa,  signed  a 
new  wheat  agreement  in  early  May  with 
China,  providing  for  a  substantial  Increase 
in  shipments  over  the  next  3  years.  Senator 
Hazen  Argue,  minister  responsible  for  the 
Canadian  Wheat  Board,  commented  on  the 
new  agreonent.  and  according  to  newspver 
reports  called  for  "all  out  production"  from 
Canadian  farmers.  It  aK>ear8  that  other  ex- 
porters want  to  push  U^S.  farmers  back  to 
the  1»60'8  and  19«0'b  when  they  idled  SO-60 
million  acres  and  produced  primarily  for  do- 
mestic markets  at  higher  per  unit  costs. 

It  seems  we  are  n^ldly  approaching  a 
choice.  One  choice  is  to  reduce  our  agricul- 
tural base,  which  generates  20  percent  of 
our  Gross  National  Product  and  requires 
the  services  of  23  percent  of  the  nation's 
labor  force,  as  we  withdraw  from  world  mar- 
kets over  time.  This  would  be  painful  eco- 
nomically because   each   1   million  metric 


tons  exported  generates,  on  average,  at  least 
5.000  new  Jobs,  and  stimulates  additional 
economic  activity  beyond  the  farm  sector. 
The  other  choice  is  to  draw  a  line  and  say- 
enough— do  not  go  beyond  this  point,  and 
implement  policies  that  will  ensure  that 
American  farmers  share  in  the  benefits  of 
expanding  world  markets. 

The  President  has  laid  out  the  basic  prin- 
ciples which  will  guide  our  export  policy  de- 
velopment, and  I  believe  it  is  the  correct 
course  to  secure  the  greatest  benefits  for 
the  U.S.  as  well  as  the  world.  However,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  deviate  temporarily 
from  our  free  market  stance  and  engage  in 
costly  short  run  trade  wars  to  achieve  the 
principles  that  we  have  set  forth.  Other 
countries  which  point  to  their  trade  surplus- 
es with  the  United  SUtes  as  a  Justmcatlon 
for  their  actions  in  agricultural  marketa  are 
not  fooling  anyone.  It  would  seem  that  this 
surplus  is  primarily  a  result  of  goods  and 
services  they  wish  to  buy  in  the  mariKt- 
place,  and  not  the  result  of  any  dealre  to  do 
anyone  a  favor. 

I  know  there  are  some  who  like  the  sUtus 
quo,  for  they  are  doing  the  business  that 
now  goes  on.  I  can  understand  that,  but  I 
think  there  is  a  longer-run  view  that  must 
be  appreciated  and  around  which  a  dialogue 
must  take  place.  For  those  that  believe  that 
scarcity  will  soon  be  upon  us  and  much 
higher  farm  prices  will  ensue,  I  need  only 
point  to  the  fundamental  principle  that 
there  is  no  scarcity  or  surplus  if  prices  are 
allowed  to  move  freely. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  those  who  en- 
dorse the  "scarcity  syndrome,"  as  my  friend 
Don  Paarlberg  has  characterized  it  There  is 
no  basis  for  expecting  a  prolonged  period  of 
tight  supply /demand  conditions  for  U.8. 
and  world  agriculture  which  would  absorb 
all  the  world's  productive  potential  and 
eliminate  our  dilemma.  Such  a  development 
is  simply  not  consistent  with  the  price  ad- 
justment and  response  mechanisms  which 
have  always  been  evident  in  all  marketa  to  a 
large  degree.  Adjustments  take  place  every- 
day in  a  free  market,  which  allocate  re- 
sources efficiently  and  provide  rn»T<twiim 
social  welfare. 

Our  farmers  have  always  been  responsive 
to  market  signals,  and  I  have  no  reason  to 
believe  that  they  will  not  be  in  the  future. 
Nor  does  it  recognize  the  potential  new  pro- 
duction tectmologles  which  may  soon  be  in 
place.  There  is  an  increasing  agreement  that 
a  number  of  new  technologies  such  as  nitro- 
gen-fixation, genetic  engineering,  enhance- 
ment of  photoeynthetic  effldency  and  high- 
efficiency  pesticide  application  may  be  less 
than  a  decade  away.  Such  breakthroughs, 
even  in  the  face  of  stronger  economic 
growth,  would  again  force  algniflrant  ad- 
justments in  major  producing  eountrlec. 
Maricet  economies  iiirimilatr  and  adjust  to 
new  breakthroughs,  leading  to  increased  ef- 
ficiencies and  great  economic  development. 

The  experiences  of  the  1960's  and  1970's 
will  teach  us  something  if  we  only  take  the 
time  to  examine  the  record  objectively.  If 
markets  are  permitted  to  function  in  setting 
the  prices  of  our  products,  the  right  signals 
will  be  given  to  both  the  production  and 
consumption  sides  of  the  market.  Our  goal 
should  be  to  enhance  the  openUlons  of  the 
markeU  with  policies  which  are  desisned  to 
mintmlge  any  interf erenoe  In  the  function  of 
such  markeU  and  avoid  the  syndromes  of 
surplus  or  scarcity  which  generate  aelf-ful- 
fUllng  policies  and  continue  to  force  a  miaal- 
location  of  our  resources. 

The  value  of  our  oomparatlve  advantage 
in  agriculture,  and  the  greatest  welfare  of 
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the  world  in  general,  can  best  be  reaped 
throush  free  trade  in  open  marlcets.  But  it 
■eems  unlikely  that  we  can  continue  our 
present  policies  and  ignore  the  actions  of 
the  other  participants  in  agricultural  trade. 
I  believe  this  will  be  the  issue  of  the  1980'8, 
and  not  one  of  scarcity.  Will  we  seek  the 
markets  we  must  have  to  utilize  our  compar- 
ative advantage  or  will  we  retrench  as 
others  fill  the  world's  needs? 

The  reason  I  bring  up  this  Issue  today  is 
that  I  believe  that  we  will  soon  be  embark- 
ing on  policies  that  will  chart  the  direction 
we  will  go  for  some  time  in  the  future.  The 
choices  will  have  to  be  made  soon  and  I  be- 
lieve it  is  too  important  to  decide  without  a 
thorough  discussion.  The  1983  crop  deci- 
sions will  have  to  be  announced  soon  and 
large  deficiency  payments  on  the  1982  crop 
appear  a  near  certainty.  Do  we  continue  to 
cut  back  production,  reduce  budget  outlays 
and  raise  farm  prices  while  other  countries 
aim  for  all-out  production?  If  we  do,  it 
means  we  are  willing  to  shrink  our  agricul- 
tural base.  If  we  do  not,  then  what  type  of 
policies  do  we  embark  upon  and  what  short- 
term  rislu  are  involved?  This  is  the  dilem- 
ma—one that  deserves  a  great  amount  of 
thought  and  attention. 


1981 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EZECUnVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  wliich 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  reported  that  he  had 
approved  and  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  Joint  resolutions: 
On  May  25, 1982: 

8. 1611.  An  act  to  amend  the  transfer,  con- 
veyance, lease  and  improvement  of,  and  con- 
struction on,  certain  property  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  use  as  a  headquarters  site 
for  an  international  organization,  as  sites 
for  governments  of  foreign  countries,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
On  June  1, 1983: 

8.  2535.  An  act  to  regulate  the  operation 
of  foreign  fish  processing  vessels  within 
State  waters. 

8.  3875.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  352  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 

8J.  Res.  53.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  September  5, 1983,  as 
"Wortdng  Mothers'  Day." 

S.J.  Res.  59.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  square  dance  as  the  national  folk  dance 
of  the  United  States. 

SJ.  Res.  160.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  July  9,  1983,  and 


April  9, 
Recognition 


as 
Day." 


National  P.O.W./M.I-A. 


MESSAG  ES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  12:14  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  insists  upon 
its  amendments  to  the  bill  (S.  1947)  to 
improve  small  business  access  to  Fed- 
eral procurement  information,  asks  a 
conference  with  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  Maryland,  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
Addabbo,  Mr.  Gonzalez.  Mr.  Rich- 
HOiTD,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
McDaoe,  Mr.  CoNTE,  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Broohfield,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams of  Ohio  as  managers  of  the  con- 
ference on  the  part  of  the  House. 

EVROIXKD  BILLS  SIGHED 

The  meaage  also  announced  that 
the  Speakv  has  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bi^s: 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  to  authorize  the  presen- 
tation on  b^alf  of  the  Congress  of  a  spe- 
cially struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman 
Oeorge  Rickf  ver, 

H.R.  5566.  .An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperforming 
arts  functiolis  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purpo^; 

H.R.  5659.1^  act  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  a  building 
for  the  Natidrial  Museum  of  African  Art  and 
a  center  for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities  in 
the  area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian 
Institution  building  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  10th  Street  Southwest,  in 
the  city  of  Washington;  and 

H.R.  6132.  An  act  to  amend  section  5590  of 
the  Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  adjust- 
ing the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  of  Ithe  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore 
(Mr.  THtnu^OND). 

At  12:41,:  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  Joint  resolu- 
tion, without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  afel.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 


BILL  AND  JOINT 
LUTION  SIGNED 

At  1:35  L).m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Bfepresentatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  has  signed  the  following  blU 
and  Joint  resolution: 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identifying 
certain  United  States  intelligence  officers, 
agents,  infoi^ants,  and  sources;  and 

S.J.  Res.  31)1.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 


The  enrolled  1  ill 
were  subsequen  ,ly 
dent  pro  tempoi  e 


June  U,  1982 

and  Joint  resolution 
signed  by  the  Presi- 
(Mr.  Thurmond). 


June  U.  1982 
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At  3:27  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Repregentatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill,  in 
which  it  requeits  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

H.R.  4861.  An  a  ;t  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  jCorps,  and  for  other  piv- 
poses.  I 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth  the  recom- 
mended congrefsional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years 
1983,  1984,  and  1985,  and  revising  the 
congressional  bi^dget  for  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  tht  fiscal  year  1982,  asks 
a  conference  w^th  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  abpoints  Mr.  Jones  of 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  [Obey.  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
Nelson.  Mr.  AiPiN.  Mr.  Hefner,  Mr. 
Downey.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mr.  Latta,  Mr.  Regttla.  Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL.  Mr.  Bethuje.  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illi- 
nois, and  Ms.  Fiedler  as  managers  of 
the  conference  on  the  part  of  the 
House. 


bill  was  read  twice  by 
and  referred  as  in- 


HOUSE  EOliL  REFERRED 

The  following 
unanimous  consent, 
dicated: 

HJi.  4861.  An  act  to  establish  the  Ameri- 
can Conservation  jCorpe,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Comfnittee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources. 


ENROLLED  JPINT  RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED 

The  Secretar*  of  the  Senate  report- 
ed that  on  toqay.  June  14,  1982,  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
Joint  resolution 

SJ.  Res.  301.  J(  Int  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  I  >ay." 


EXEcxrnVE  and  other 

COMM  DNICATIONS 

The  followin{  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  In- 
dicated: ! 

EC-3623.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Comptroller,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords: to  the  CoEunlttee  on  (3ovemmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3624.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  and  evaluation  of 
the  Mayorial  Mafling  to  Senior  Cntizens;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3635.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy    Assistant    Secretary    of    Defense. 


Comptroller,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  four  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3636.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  for  Health,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system 
of  records;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3627.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  an  altered  Privacy  Act 
system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3628.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  copy  of  the  1981  NOAA  Corps 
pension  plan;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3639.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  a  report  on  his  review  of  the 
maintenance  and  replacement  policy  for  the 
Department  of  Environmental  Services 
motor  vehicles;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3630.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  SUtes 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "A  CPI  for  Retirees  is  not  Needed  Now 
but  Could  be  in  the  Future";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  affairs. 

EC-3631.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Comptroller,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Oovertunental 
Affairs. 

EC-3632.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Comptroller,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  new  Privacy  Act  system  of  rec- 
ords; to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  af- 
fairs. 

EC-3633.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  of  the  Inspector  General 
for  the  period  October  1,  1981,  to  March  31, 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3634.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Veterans  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  rep>ort  of 
the  Inspector  General  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 1,  1981  through  March  31,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-363S.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  report  of  the  Inspector 
General  for  the  period  October  1,  1981 
through  March  31,  1983;  to  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3636.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  the  Commission's  activities  imder 
the  Government  in  the  Sunshine  Act  for 
Calendar  year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3637.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  for  Administration 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
modified  Privacy  Act  system  of  records;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3638.  A  communication  from  the 
CHiairman  of  the  Consumer  Product  Safety 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Commission 
during  calendar  year  1981  under  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Sunshine  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3639.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  transmitting,  pursuant 


to  law,  the  semiannual  report  on  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Office  of  Inspector  General,  De- 
partment of  Commerce  for  the  period  Octo- 
ber 31,  1981  through  March  31,  1983;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3640.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  semian- 
nual report  on  the  activities  of  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General  from  October  1,  1981  to 
March  31,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3641.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  fourth  semi-annual  report  of  the 
Inspector  General  for  the  period  October  1. 
1981  through  Iifarch  31.  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3642.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  Inspector 
General,  Department  of  Labor,  for  the 
period  October  I,  1981  through  March  31, 
1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3643.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  March  23,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3644.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  May  II,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3645.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  CouncU 
on  May  11,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3646.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  May  11.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3647.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  May  11,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3648.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Council  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  legislation  adopted  by  the  Council 
on  May  II,  1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3649.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  proposed  plan  for  the  use  and 
distribution  of  Judgment  fimds  of  the  Pyra- 
mid Lake  Paiute  Tribe  in  dockets  343-70  and 
87-C  before  the  United  SUtes  Court  of 
Claims;  to  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3650.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Naturali- 
zation Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  purstiant  to  law,  copies  of 
orders  suspending  the  deportation  of  cer- 
tain aliens  under  section  344(aKI)  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3651.  A  communication  from  the 
Office  of  Legislative  Affairs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  reau- 
thorize and  extend  significant  portions  of 
the  Omnibus  Crime  Control  and  Safe 
Streets  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Judiciary. 


EC-3652.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  reports  of  the  Proceedings  of  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
from  March  12  and  13,  1981  and  September 
34  and  35,  I98I;  to  the  Committee  on  Judici- 
ary. 

EC-36S3.  A  communication  from  the 
United  States  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  (Freedom  of  Information  Office), 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  on  the  activities  of  the  Agency  under 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act  for  calen- 
dar year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3654.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service,  Department  of  Justice, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
waivers  granted  under  certain  sections  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  for  the 
first  half  of  fiscal  year  1983;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  judiciary. 

EC-3655.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative steps  to  implement  the  Nation- 
al PoUcy  of  Aging,  from  the  1981  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3656.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  National  Diabetes  Adviso- 
ry Board,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
aiuiual  report  of  the  National  Diabetes  Ad- 
visory Board  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3657.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  final  regulations  for  the  Special 
Program  for  Students  from  Disadvantaged 
Backgrounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

EC-3658.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  report  entitled  "The  Condition 
of  Education  in  America,  1983  Edition";  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3659.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Commission's  annual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 

EC-3660.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Election  Commis- 
sion, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
mmiber  of  recommendations  for  legislative 
action;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  DURENBERGER,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs: 

A  report  to  accompany  the  bill  (S.  2386)  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  a  system  to 
collect  data  on  the  geographic  distribution 
of  Federal  funds  (Rept.  No.  97-473)  (Addi- 
tional views  filed). 

By  Mr.  DOMENIcn.  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  without  amendment: 

S.  Res.  399.  Resolution  waiving  section 
303(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  for  consideration  of  S.  3574. 
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INTRODUCTION  OP  BIL1£  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  DsCONCINl: 
S.  3624.  A  biU  to  amend  section  U07(h)  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  permit  the 
consolidation  of  civil  antltnut  actions  for 
trial:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROTH: 
8.  263S.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949 
to  make  Federal  surplus'  property  more  ac- 
cessible to  local  emergency  preparedness 
and  volunteer  fireflghting  organizations  and 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal  Emer- 
gency Management  Agency  to  recommend 
available  Federal  surplus  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  the  General  Services  Administration 
for  transfer  to  such  organizations  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

By  Mr.  LAXALT  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Cankom): 
8.  2626.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  the  esUte 
of  NeU  J.  Redfleld:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  MELCrHER: 

Senate  Resolution  409.  Resolution  to  dis- 
approve the  plan  for  distribution  of  judg- 
ment funds  awarded  to  the  Oros  Ventre 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation 
Docket  649080L.  U.S.  Court  of  Claims:  to 
the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  TSONGAS: 

Senate  Resolution  410.  Resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Education  use  the  1980  census 
data  in  determining  the  amount  of  grants 
under  title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Act  of  1965;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 

S.  2624.  A  biU  to  amend  section  1407 
(h)  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  to 
permit  the  consolidation  of  civil  anti- 
trust actions  for  trial;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 
coifsouoATioif  or  civn.  artitrust  actions 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  introducing  a  hill  directed  at 
giving  the  judiciary  an  important  pro- 
cedural tool  which  will  be  of  great  as- 
sistance in  the  management  of  large 
and  complex  antitrust  cases.  It  is  a  bill 
aimed  at  solving  many  of  the  problems 
which  constantly  confront  us  in  such 


trial  purp(^es.  Tcxlay's  bill  makes  this 
procedure  available  for  trial  in  private 
antitrust  suits  as  well  as  in  parens  pa- 
triae cases* 

It  is  important  to  note  that  consoli- 
dation in  la  single  district  court  for 
trial  woulil  not  be  required.  If  in  par- 
ticular ca^s  separate  trials  were  ap- 
propriate, the  Judicial  Panel  on  Multi- 
district Litigation  would  retain  its 
present  power  to  order  such  a  result. 
This  bill  would  vest  the  Judicial  panel 
with  the  authority  to  order  a  single, 
consolidated  trial  when  that  would  be 
the  most  Efficient  and  just  procedure. 

The  adaption  of  this  procedure 
simply  msflces  good  commonsense.  It 
would  permit  a  case  to  be  tried  once  in 
a  single  district  court,  rather  than 
having  th^  parties  face  multiple  trials 
in  several  jStates  following  coordinat- 
ed, consolidated  pretrial  proceedings. 
The  procedure  would  also  conserve  Ju- 
dicial resomrces  in  the  trial  of  multidis- 
trict cases.  Without  this  change,  how- 
ever, plaintiffs  and  defendants  who 
have  con<]ucted  all  of  their  pretrial 
pr(x:eedln^  before  one  Judge  are  re- 
(luired  to  disperse  to  face  a  series  of 
trials  in  different  States.  This  in  turn 
creates  th(  \  further  risk  of  inconsistent 
adjudlcatli  ns  and  duplicative  recovery. 

The  Jud  clary  Committee  previously 
had  an  opportunity  to  consider  this 
subject  when  it  was  part  of  the  bills 
introduced  during  the  96th  Congress 
to  overturfi  the  Illinois  Brick  decision. 
While  thoke  bills  were  extremely  con- 
troversial as  they  related  to  the  rights 
of  indirect  purchasers,  both  opponents 
and  proponents  testified  in  favor  of 
trying  multiple  actions  arising  from 
the  same  4et  of  facts  in  a  single  forum. 
This  idea  has  firm  support  from  every 
segment  of  both  the  legal  and  business 
communities. 

Finally,  I  and  of  equal  importance, 
Mr.  Presi(lent,  this  proposal  creates  no 
cost  whatsoever  to  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment while  it  nonetheless  provides  our 
citizens  with  swifter  and  fairer  resolu- 
tion of  cottiplex  antitrust  cases. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that]  the  bill  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  qeing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordei-ed  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  follows: 

I  S.  3634 

Be  it  enapted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represental^ives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  iii  Congress  assembled.  That,  sec- 
tion 1407  <i)  of  title  28.  United  SUtes  Code. 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "section  4C  of" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section  4  or 
4C  of". 


The  Multidistrict  Litigation  Act,  28 
U.S.C.  1407,  presently  permits  civil 
antitrust  actions  to  be  transferred  to  a 
single  district  court  for  pretrial  pro- 
ceedings. It  also  allows  parens  patriae 
cases  brought  under  section  4C  of  the 
Clayton  Act  to  be  consolidated  in  one 
district  court  for  trial  as  well  as  pre- 


By 


Mr.    LAXALT   (for   himself 
aiid  Mr.  CaintoN): 
S.  2626.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
estate  of  Nell  J.  Redfleld;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

ESTATE  OP  KILL  J.  RKDFIKLD 

•  Mr.  LAXALT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
today  introducing  along  with  my  dis- 
tingiiished  senior  colleague.  Senator 


and  have  a  va 
their  size.  Prlv 
property  wou 
impact  of  the  | 
basin  and  coi 


Cannon,  legislation  that  will  have  a 
dramatic  imiwci  of  preservation  of  the 
Lake  Tahoe  bafin.  Our  legislation  will 
transfer  to  th^  U.S.  Forest  Service 
10,000  acres  of  pristine  forest  lands. 

The  acreage  bi  the  Carson  Range  of 
the  Toiyabe  National  Forest  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  Forest  Service  by 
the  estate  of  Nell  J.  Redfleld  in  ex- 
change for  a  credit  against  $17  million 
in  estate  taxes  owed  by  the  estate.  In 
1976, .  Senator  Cannon  and  I  were 
pleas^  to  sponsor,  and  eventually  see 
passed,  special  legislation  which  en- 
abled the  Forest  Service  to  acquire 
29,000  acres  in  Ithe  Tahoe  basin  in  ex- 
change for  a  credit  against  taxes  owed 
by  the  estate  ^f  Mrs.  Redfield's  hus- 
band LaVere  Redfleld. 

Mr.  President,  the  Forest  Service 
has  identified  the  land  in  question  as 
being  of  high  priority  for  acquisition 
jue  disproportionate  to 
ite  development  of  the 
Id  have  an  adverse 
{scenic  qualities  of  the 
id  conceivably  increase 
soil  erosion  an(|  water  pollution. 

I  look  forwaitl  to  the  prompt  consid- 
eration and  pateage  of  this  legislation 
by  the  Senate.4 1 

•  Mr.  CANNO  (f .  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  |with  my  colleague.  Sen- 
ator Laxalt,  lii  sponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion for  the  relief  of  the  estate  of  Nell 
J.  Redfleld. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this 
issue  goes  back  to  1974  when  Nell  Red- 
field's  husband.  La  Vere  Redfleld,  died 
and  left  a  considerable  estate.  Includ- 
ed in  that  efiate  were  some  50,000 
acres  of  prime  forest  land,  40,000  acres 
of  which  were  identified  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  as  being  desirable  for 
additions  to  |the  Toiyabe  National 
Forest.  The  availability  of  this  land 
provided  the  State  of  Nevada  with  a 
unique  opportunity  to  secure  some  of 
the  most  beautiful,  pristine,  and  scenic 
areas  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains. 
Significant  |  support  in  northern 
Nevada  was  garnered  in  favor  of  a 
plan  to  deed  some  29,000  acres  of  the 
40,000  total  to  the  Forest  Service  as  a 
credit  toward  the  $9.9  million  in  estate 
taxes  due  to  the  Federal  Oovenunent. 
Because  I  boieved  that  everything 
possible  should  be  done  to  preserve 
these  lands  for  future  generations,  I, 
along  with  Senator  Laxalt,  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act 
of  1976,  to  permit  the  U.S.  Treasury  to 
accept  the  29,<  100  acres  of  land  in  lieu 
of  the  Redfleli  1  Estate's  tax  obligation. 
I  am  pleased  t  lat  our  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful and  th  iae  imspoiled  land  areas 
were  tnunsfer-ed  to  the  U.S.  Forest 
Service.  Not  only  were  these  lands  of 
interest  to  th<  i  Forest  Service  because 
of  their  esthe  ic  and  recreation  value, 
but  they  also  provided  a  valuable  wa- 
tershed f  uncti  m. 

Since  1976,  ]  b.  President,  thousancis 
of  Americans,  not  Just  Nevadans,  have 


enjoyed  the  beauty  of  these  lands  in 
the  Lake  Tahoe  basin.  All  parties 
surely  benefited  from  this  action:  The 
Treasury  Department's  needs  were 
met,  the  Forest  Service  was  able  to 
secure  prime  land,  and  the  national  in- 
terest was  served  by  insuring  that 
these  vital  areas  were  preserved.  A 
forced  sale  of  those  lands  would, 
indeed,  have  been  a  tragedy. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  have  another 
rare  opportunity  to  save  at  least  10,000 
more  acres  of  these  lands  from  com- 
mercial and  residential  development  so 
that  the  natural  resources,  open  space, 
quality  air  and  water  can  be  enjoyed 
by  everyone  who  visits  the  area.  Prior 
to  Nell  Redfield's  death  she  entered 
into  negotiations  with  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice to  transfer  the  remaining  lands  of 
the  Redfield  estate.  However,  because 
the  Forest  Service  was  unable  to 
secure  sufficient  appropriations,  the 
purchase  was  not  completed.  When 
Nell  died  in  1981.  her  estate  included 
the  remaining  lands  that  were  previ- 
ously identified  by  the  Service  as  pri- 
ority lands  In  1974. 

This  bill  would,  once  again,  permit 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  the  Redfield 
lands  to  the  Forest  Service  in  lieu  of 
the  Redfield  estate  tax  liability.  Such 
an  action  would  complete  the  Forest 
Service's  original  1974  plan,  and  would 
insure  that  a  portion  of  America's  nat- 
ural beauty  will  be  preserved  for  years 
to  come.  Such  an  opportunity  will  not 
be  available  again,  and  we  must  act 
now  so  that  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  not  miss  the  special  op- 
portunities that  these  lands  offer. 

This  legislation  has  the  support  of 
those  at  the  local  and  State  levels  of 
Nevada  government,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate's  support  of  this  Important 
issue.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  IOCS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
iciRE)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1008,  a  bill  to  provide  that  retired  offi- 
cers of  the  armed  services  recalled  to 
active  duty  and  detailed  to  duty  with 
the  American  Battle  Monuments  Com- 
mission shall  not  be  charged  against 
the  authorized  end  strengths  and 
grade  limitations  prescribed  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  or  the  military 
departments  concerned. 
s.  lais 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirz,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circiun- 
stances  under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  14S0 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  (Whiles)  was 


added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1450.  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  continued  deregula- 
tion of  the  Nation's  airlines,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

8.  isai 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1581.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  allow  the  taxpayer  the 
choice  of  a  tax  credit  or  a  deduction 
for  each  household  which  includes  a 
dependent  person  who  is  at  least  65 
years  old. 

s.  isas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Armstrong, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1825,  a 
bill  to  prohibit  price  support  for  crops 
produced  on  certain  lands  in  the  West- 
em  part  of  the  United  States  which 
have  not  been  used  in  the  past  10 
years  for  agricultural  purposes,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

s.  aisi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2131.  a  biU  to  amend  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Act,  to  provide  for  the 
protection  of  certain  recharge  areas 
overlying  sole  source  underground 
water  supplies. 

s.  ai4T 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2147,  a  bill  to  require  amendment  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  simple  income  tax  with  low 
marginal  rates  and  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  propose  leg- 
islation to  establish  such  an  income 
tax. 

s.  ai74 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  THxntMOND,  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2174,  a 
bill  to  recognize  the  organization 
luiown  as  American  Ex-Prisoners  of 
War. 

s.  aaas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  CalLfomla  (Mr.  Cran- 
ston) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2225,  a  blU  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  on  charitable  contributions 
of  certain  items. 

s.  assi 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Baucus),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HtTDOLESTON),  and  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2261,  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize fimds  for  the  U.S.  Travel  and 
Tourism  Administration  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

S.  3334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dusxnberger, 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 


Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from  ^'^•mti 
(Mr.  Dole)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2334.  a  bill  to  provide  that  regis- 
tration and  polling  places  for  Federal 
elections  be  accessible  to  handicapped 
and  elderly  individuals,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  33*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Abmstsoiig. 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2362,  a  bill  to  abolish  the  Synthetic 
Fuels  Corporation. 

s.  33«a 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (K(rs.  Hawkins)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2366.  a  bill 
to  set  aside  certain  surplus  vessels  for 
use  in  the  provision  of  health  and 
other  humanitarian  services  to  devel- 
oping countries. 

S.  343B 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melchkr)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2425.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  to  make  tax-exempt  bonds 
available  for  certain  residential  rental 
property,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  345* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Randolph,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2459,  a 
bill  to  strengthen  certain  national  re- 
sources, facilities,  and  services  for 
deaf -blind  individuals  and  other  handi- 
capped individuals,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3ET3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Kasten)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2572,  a  bill  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  of  violent  crime 
and  drug  trafficking,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

SENATE  jonrr  rcsolutioh  bs 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Seiuite 
Joint  Resolution  58,  a  joint  resolution 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution altering  Federal  fiscal  deci- 
sionmaking procedures. 

SXRATE  JOnrt  RKSOLXTTIOH  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  159,  a  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled the  "White  House  Conference  on 
Productivity  Act". 

SXHATE  JOINT  RXSOLTmON  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd). 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
183.  a  Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and 
request  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
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mation  designating  October  19 
through  October  25,  1982,  as  "Lupus 
Awareness  Week". 

SKIfATI  CORCXnUUirr  RKSOLDTIOR  B3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  93,  a  concur- 
rent resolution  to  urge  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  facilitate 
the  emigration  of  certain  Soviet  citi- 
zens, and  for  other  purposes. 

SBHATK  RXSOLtmOIf  370 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Huddlzston, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garh), 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
HETLin),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  FoRO),  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Numt)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  270,  a 
resolution  relating  to  the  "Great 
Friendship  Run". 

SENATE  RXSOLirnOIf  3B5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  355,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  the  need  to  continue  Federal 
funding  for  energy  conservation  and 
renewable  energy  resources. 

SENATE  RESOLimON  379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  37.9,  a  resolution  to 
urge  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
and  the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  convene  an  Airline- 
Government  Summit  Conference  for 
the  purposes  of  examining  Federal 
Government  policies  affecting  the  air- 
line industry  and  discussing  airlines' 
fare  i>olicies  under  deregulation. 

SENATE  KESOLUnON  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hattield), 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Marry 
F.  Btrd,  Jr.),  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama (Mr.  Hetlin),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator 
from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers). 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Glenn),  the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Jepsen),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis),  the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Laxalt),  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Borzn),  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Rollings),  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  (Mr.  Stmms).  and  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  were  added 
as  cosponsors   of  Senate  Resolution 


394,  a  resdlution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Seiftte  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial' of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States. 


SENATE  lESOLUTION  409— RESO- 
LUnOh  RELATING  TO  DISTRI- 
BUnOWl  OF  CERTAIN  INDIAN 
JUDGMENT  FUNDS 

Mr.  MELCHER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Af- 
fairs: I 

Resolved,  [ThSit  it  is  ttie  sense  of  the 
Senate  thafl  the  plan  submitted  on  March 
26.  1982,  bx  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  tojthe  Indian  Judgment  Funds  Act 
of  October  a9,  1973  (87  SUt.  466).  for  the 
distribution  of  Judgment  funds  to  the  Gros 
Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Port  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion awarded  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Docket  649-tlOL  be  disapproved. 

•  Mr.  MELCHER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
submitting  today  a  Senate  resolution 
to  disapprove  a  plan  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  judgment  funds  awarded  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  in  docket 
649-80L  t«  the  Gros  Ventre  Tril>e  of 
the  Fort  %lluiap  Reservation,  Mont. 

The  pla^,  as  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress in  accordance  with  the  Indian 
Judgment  P^mds  Act  of  Octot>er  19, 
1973,  stated  that  it  was  to  conform  to 
an  amendment  to  S.  1986  a  bill  pend- 
ing before  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs.  However,  the 
plan  mak^s  reference  to  a  specific 
amendmeiit  to  S.  1986  that  was  fur- 
ther ameided  by  the  conmiittee  in  a 
recent  business  meeting.  To  be  sure 
that  the  distribution  of  funds  in 
docket  64t-80L  is  in  accordance  with 
the  decision  of  the  Select  Committee, 
the  plan  snould  be  disapproved  as  sub- 
mitted. If  possible,  the  committee  will 
include  aiiithorization  to  distribute 
these  judvnent  funds  in  S.  1986  before 
the  bill  is  reported  to  the  Senate.* 


SENATE  '  RESOLUTION  410— RE- 
LATING TO  TITLE  I  COMPEN- 
SATORY EDUCATION  GRANTS 

Mr.  TSONGAS  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources: 

S.  Res.  410 

Resolved,]  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  thit  the  Secretary  of  Education 
shall,  in  carrying  out  section  111(c)(2)  of  the 
Elementan;  and  Secondary  Education  Act 
of  1965,  <4se  the  date  compiled  by  -the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  in  the  1980  decennial 
census  for  determining  the  number  of  chil- 
dren aged  five  to  seventeen.  Inclusive. 

•  Mr.  I^ONGAS.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  submitting  a  sense  of  the 
Senate  resolution  that  opposes  the  use 
of  1970  census  data  in  determining 
compensatory  education  grants  under 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary £du(Ation  Act.  I  raise  this  issue 
because  it  relates  to  a  title  I  fuinding 
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cut  that  is  beii  g  implemented  outside 
the  budget  pro<  ess. 

Title  I  grarts  are  linked  to  the 
number  of  dis^vantaged  youngsters 
identified  in  tli|e  census  data.  In  1970, 
116,900  youngsters  in  Massachusetts 
were  classified  as  disadvantaged.  The 
1980  data  show  a  25-percent  increase 
to  146.580.  Bi|t  the  Department  of 
Education  has  harked  liack  to  the  old 
data. 

The  purported  rationale  is  the  in- 
completeness of  aggregate  data  from 
the  1980  censu^.  The  missing  data  per- 
tain to  Puerto  Rico,  which  has  not  yet 
submitted  its  findings.  I  contend,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  administration  has 
a  different  reaison  for  using  outdated 
figures:  To  comtinue  its  assault  on  the 
title  I  program^  This  decision  is  short- 
sighted and  inequitable.  It  will  devas- 
tate the  title  I  brogram  in  my  State  of 
Massachusetts  and  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  Natl  on. 

Because  of  |  lack  of  funds,  fewer 
than  half  the  children  in  this  Nation 
who  qualify  fof  title  I  services  are  re- 
lere  is  often  the  spec- 
rob  Peter  to  save  Paul, 
of  budget  cuts  in  title 
:rif  ice  of  a  math  pro- 
to  preserve  the  read- 
^e  have  come  to  a  sad 
crossroad  when  we  must  choose 
whether  to  tew:h  reading  or  arithme- 
tic to  poor  children. 

The  capricious  disregard  of  1980 
census  data  will  result  in  a  $6  million 
loss  in  title  I  funds  that  Massachusetts 
would  otherw^e  recieve.  Additional 
budget  cuts  in  title  I  for  fiscal  year 
1983  will  cost  Massachusetts  an  addi- 
tional $4  millicpi.  The  loss  will  amount 
to  a  total  of  $10  million.  This  is  a  loss 
we  can  ill  af  f  ond. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  Ijeen  very 
little  disagreement  regarding  the  suc- 
cess of  title  I  in  improving  basic  read- 
ing and  math  pidlls  for  disadvantaged 
youngsters.  Tl^ere  are  no  horror  sto- 
ries about  fraud  and  abuse  related  to 
title  I  funds.  Secretary  of  Education 
Bell  has  frequently  lauded  title  I  and 
has  aclcnowle*  Iged  its  success.  This 
program  works.  It  has  the  potential 
for  further  far-reaching  results.  For 
months  we  haive  l>een  grappling  with 
the  problems  of  record  unemployment 
and  slumping  production.  We  can  only 
exacerbate  those  problems  if  we  fail  to 
provide  educational  opportunities  for 
i  children. 

I  have  written  a  letter  to  Secretary 
Bell  astcing  thfit  he  reconsider  the  use 
in  calculating  title  I 
htny  collegues  to  do  like- 
wise and  help  \  -ebuf  f  the  attack  on  this 
vital  program.  » 
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REGULATION  OP  CARRIERS  OF 
PASSENGERS 

AMENDMENT  NO.  ItSl 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3663)  to 
amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

AMENOMBMTNO.  1883 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  HEFLIN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1992)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  effect  of  certain  provisions,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1883 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  FORD  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1992)  supra. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
submitted  an  amendment  to  the  voter 
assistance  amendment  of  the  voting 
rights  extension  bill,  S.  1992,  which 
will  make  the  voter  assistance  provi- 
sions effective  January  1, 1984. 

The  voter  assistance  amendment  will 
guarantee  privacy  and  confidentiality 
to  all  voters  by  giving  those  voters 
who  require  assistance  the  opportuni- 
ty to  select  a  person  whom  they  Icnow 
and  trust  to  help  them  in  the  voting 
booths.  Although  all  States  now  pro- 
vide some  form  of  voter  assistance  to 
those  individuals  who  require  aid  due 
to  a  disability,  some  States  do  not 
extend  help  to  persons  who  cannot 
read  or  write,  and  many  place  restric- 
tions on  who  actually  may  assist  a 
voter. 

In  many  States,  voters  requiring  as- 
sistance must  accept  the  aid  of  a  single 
or  bipartisan  pair  of  election  officials. 
Such  requirements  certainly  compro- 
mise the  confidentiality  and  hinder 
the  free  exercise  of  the  right  to  vote  to 
those  voters  who  require  help  in 
voting.  By  choosing  their  own  aids, 
their  votes  are  less  likely  to  be  influ- 
enced or  manipulated. 

Although  I  have  some  reservations 
about  the  necessity  for  those  restric- 
tions placed  on  the  voters'  selections 
by  the  amendment,  I  fully  support  the 
goal  and  objective  of  this  amendment 
to  protect  the  right  of  all  voters  with 
the  maximum  privacy  possible. 

In  view  of  the  primary  elections  al- 
ready underway,  and  the  upcoming 
general  election  this  fall,  there  could 


be  a  considerable  amount  of  confusion 
should  this  amendment  become  effec- 
tive upon  passage.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
my  amendment  merely  to  assure  that 
the  States  have  adequate  time  to 
review  their  various  assistance  provi- 
sions, and  to  make  any  changes  that 
they  may  deem  necessary  in  light  of 
this  amendment  while  guaranteeing 
that  its  goals  will  be  fully  implement- 
ed during  the  next  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

AMENDMENTS  NO.  1884  THROUGH  NO.  1893 

(Ordered  to  t>e  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  EAST  submitted  nine  amend- 
ments intended  to  \)e  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1992)  supra. 


DAMAGES  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTIVI- 
TIES UNDER  THE  CLAYTON 
ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  189* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
RuDMAN,  and  Mr.  Danforth)  submit- 
ted an  amendment  intended  to  lie  pro- 
posed by  them  to  the  biU  (S.  995)  to 
provide  for  contribution  of  damages 
attributable  to  an  agreement  by  two  or 
more  persons  to  fix,  maintain,  or  stabi- 
lize prices  under  section  4,  4A,  or  4C  of 
the  Cla3^n  Act. 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1894 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  1992)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  effect  of  certain  provisions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

StTBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICXn.TintAL  PRODUCTION, 
MARKETINO,  AND  STABILIZATION  OP  PRICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN,  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  annoimce  that  the  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Subcommittee  on  Agricultur- 
al Production.  Marketing,  and  Stabili- 
zation of  Prices  will  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  505  on  Thursday,  Jime  17.  S.  505 
would  make  imported  grapes  subject 
to  the  same  marketing  regulations  as 
domestically  grown  grapes. 

The  hearing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in 
room  324,  Russell. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee staff  at  224-2035. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION,  AND 
PORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 


tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
June  14,  to  continue  the  markup  of 
food  stamp  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  OOMMITTIB  ON  INTELUCBHCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  15.  at  2  pjn.. 
to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelligence 
matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


CONGRESSIONAL  PAGES  HOLD 
MEETING  ON  FLAG  DAY— SENA- 
TORS AND  REPRESENTATIVES 
SPEAK 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  helpful  pages  who  serve  the 
Members  of  Congress  met  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  Chamber 
with  their  teachers,  parents  and  fami- 
lies prior  to  the  annual  commence- 
ment program  for  graduating  seniors 
from  the  Capitol  Page  School  this 
evening.  Tills  pages  program  held  a 
special  significance.  I  feel,  because 
June  14  is  Flag  Day  throughout  the 
United  States. 

David  Hartman.  on  today's  "Good 
Morning  America"  program  of  ABC, 
appropriately  recognized  Flag  Day. 

In  my  remarks,  the  shortest  of  Presi- 
dent Abraham  Lin(X)ln's  speeches  was 
quoted  in  full.  His  words,  at  the  flag- 
raising  ceremony  at  the  U.S.  TreasuJT 
Building,  are  as  follows: 

The  part  assigned  to  me  is  to  raise  the 
flac.  wliich.  if  there  be  no  fault  in  the  ma- 
chinery. I  will  do.  and  when  up.  it  will  be  for 
the  people  to  keep  it  up. 

I  further  said: 

Our  flag  symbolizes  the  human  spirit.  The 
noted  author.  Henry  Ward  Beecher,  wrote: 
"A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  sees  not  the  flag,  but  the  nation  itself. 
And.  whatever  may  be  its  symbols,  Its  insig- 
nia, he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag,  the  govern- 
ment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  history 
that  belongs  to  the  nation  that  sets  it 
forth." 

General  Washington,  when  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner  was  first  flown  by 
the  Continental  Army,  is  said  to  have 
described  it  in  these  words: 

We  take  the  stars  from  the  heaven,  the 
red  from  our  mother  country,  separating  it 
by  white  stripes— thus  showing  that  we  have 
separated  from  her,  and  the  white  stripes 
shall  go  down  to  postnlty  representing  lib- 
erty. 

On  the  eve  of  the  First  World  War. 
President  Woodrow  Wilson  spoke  at  a 
Flag  Day  ceremony  in  words  which  I 
feel  describe  our  thoughts  on  this  day. 
He  said: 
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This  flag,  which  we  honor  and  under 
which  we  serve,  is  the  emblem  of  our  unity, 
our  power,  our  thought  and  our  purpose  as 
a  nation.  It  has  no  other  character  than 
that  which  we  give  it  from  generation  to 
generation.  The  choices  are  ours. 

Thoughtful  and  Inspiring  talks  were 
presented  to  the  miproximately  200 
persons  in  attendance,  by  Strom 
THuaMOHD.  the  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate;  Senator  Orrih  Hatch 
of  Utah;  Representative  Jm  Wright, 
majority  leader  of  the  House;  Repre- 
sentative Morris  Udau.  of  Arizona 
and  William  Whitehurst.  Represent- 
ative from  Virginia. 

Andy  Ollck.  a  House  page  and  Wil- 
liam Norton,  of  the  Democrat  cloak- 
room staff.  Introduced  the  speakers. 


VS.  POPULATION 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  report  that  according  to  the 
latest  U.S.  Census  Bureau  approxima- 
tions, the  total  population  of  the 
United  States  on  June  1.  1982,  was 
231.307.930.  This  represents  an  in- 
crease of  168.471  since  May  1,  1982. 
Since  this  time  last  year,  our  popula- 
tion has  grown  by  an  additional 
2.205.961. 


In  1  shok  month  we  have  added 
enough  people  to  our  population  to 
more  than  fill  the  city  of  Lincohi, 
Nebr.  Over  the  past  year,  our  popula- 
tion has  increased  enough  to  fill  the 
city  of  Indianapolis.  Ind..  more  than 
three  times. 

Mr.  President,  the  problems  of  iii- 
creasing  p^ulation  is  not  limited  to 
the  United  States.  In  most  parts  of  the 
world  the  ;x)pulation  problem  is  far 
more  sever*  and  the  solution  less  close 
at  hand  tlan  in  the  United  States. 
The  Popu;  ation  Reference  Bureau, 
Inc.,  located  in  Washington,  D.C.,  has 
outlined  the  progress  made  in  some 
parts  of  the  world  and  the  tremendous 
problem  that  still  exists  in  other  areas 
in  Its  "1988  World  Population  Data 
Sheet."  Sdfoe  of  the  statistics  con- 
tained in  this  data  sheet  are  startling. 
The  bureau  estimates  that  the  mid- 
1982  world  population  is  4,585,000,000, 
a  ntunber  that  is  projected  to  increase 
to  6,082,000,000  by  the  year  2000— up 
by  1.5  billltn  in  18  years.  If  the  cur- 
rent estimated  growth  rate  of  1.7  per- 
cent persists,  global  nimibers  will 
double  in  just  40  years. 

The  good  news  is  that  progress  is 
being  madf.  Population  growth  rates 
have  tumeii  downward  in  the  last  few 


years  in  all  regioins  except  Africa.  Pop- 
ulations have  stopped  growing  or,  in  a 
few  cases,  begun  to  decline  in  the  in- 
dustralized  coimtries.  In  the  less  devel- 
oped coimtrles  growth  is  still  rapid. 
The  proportion  of  people  in  the  world 
who  live  in  less  developed  countries  is 
much  greater  than  in  the  recent  past 
and  will  continue  to  increase. 

Mr.  President,  the  impact  of  this 
continued  growth  in  the  less  developed 
countries  is  in^culable.  As  we  all 
know,  populatiofi  increases  can  detri- 
mentally affect,  among  other  things, 
every  country's  economy,  emplojrment 
picture,  and  invirorunent.  As  the 
world  grows  smaller,  the  problems  of 
one  country  b«:ome  more  and  more 
the  proUems  off aU  countries.  For  this 
reason,  it  is  up  l|o  the  United  States  to 
provide  nations  around  the  world  with 
leadership  in  [the  common  battle 
against  the  popiklation  explosion. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  "1982  World 
Population  Dati  Sheet,"  just  issued  by 
the  Population!  Reference  Bureau.  I 
think  many  will  find  the  information 
contained  in  the  data  sheet  extremely 
informative. 

The  material  follows: 
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BALTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  June  14 
has  been  selected  as  the  day  to  observe 
Baltic  Freedom  Day.  On  this  day  in 
1941,  the  Soviet  Government  initiated 
mass  deportations  of  such  magnitude 
that  48.000  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians  were  wrenched  from  their 
homelands.  The  terror  that  reigned 
during  the  night  and  the  suffering  and 
anguish  that  these  families  endured 
compel  us  to  remember  and  honor  the 
Baltic  peoples  today. 

Two  years  earlier,  in  1939,  Nazi  Ger- 
many and  the  Soviet  Union  had  signed 
the  notorious  Molotov-Ribbentrop 
Pact  which  paved  the  way  for  a  Rus- 
sian invasion  of  the  Baltic  nations.  In 
a  secret  amendment  to  the  pact,  the 
nations  of  Elstonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia were  placed  within  the  "sphere  of 
influence"  of  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
fact  that  all  three  nations  were  mem- 
bers of  the  League  of  Nations  at  that 
time  did  nothing  to  deter  the  aggres- 
sion of  the  Soviets  and  prevent  the  in- 
corporation of  all  three  states  into  the 
Soviet  empire. 

NIGHT  or  TKUIOR 

The  June  14  deportations  constitut- 
ed a  night  of  terror  that  can  never  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  experienced  it. 
Described  by  Khrushchev  as  a  "task  of 
great  political  importance"  which  was 
to  rid  the  Soviet  Union  of  nationalists, 
or  "anti-Soviet  elements,"  the  deporta- 
tions were  conducted  in  a  cold,  calcu- 
lated, and  brutal  manner  by  the  Soviet 
authorities.  One  of  the  cruelest  fea- 
tures of  the  campaign  was  the  separa- 
tion of  heads  of  families  from  their 
wives  and  children.  Special  care  was 
taken  to  keep  this  particular  fact 
secret  from  the  deportees;  its  inevita- 
ble discovery  added  further  terror  to 
the  nightmare. 

The  deportations  of  June  14  were 
merely  a  prelude  to  those  which  were 
to  follow  in  the  years  1944-49.  During 


these  years,  half  a  million  Lithuani- 
ans, Latvians,  and  Estonians  were  forc- 
ibly removed  from  their  homelands  to 
Siberian  labor  camps.  It  is  estimated 
that  only  20  percent  returned.  Of 
those  who  returned,  many  had  become 
physical  wrecks. 

While  the  massive  deportations  have 
stopped,  Russificatlon— in  the  form  of 
Russian  efforts  to  discourage  the  use 
of  native  Baltic  languages  and  in  at- 
tempts at  resettlement— continues  to 
this  day.  Moscow's  attempts  at  cultur- 
al and  linguistic  Russificatlon,  howev- 
er, have  met  with  stubborn  resistance. 
Estonian.  Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  ac- 
tivists continue  to  speak  out  in  behalf 
of  their  national,  political,  cultural,  re- 
ligious, and  linguistic  rights,  despite 
the  Soviet  Government's  repressive 
measures  against  them.  The  Baltic 
peoples  continue  to  preserve  their 
sense  of  national  identity  and  cling  to 
their  dream  of  independence. 

The  suppression  of  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples is  a  stark  illustration  of  the  Soviet 
Government's  disregard  for  the  Hel- 
sinki Final  Act.  The  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe, 
which  monitors  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  Final  Act  and  on  which  I 
serve  as  cochairman.  has  amassed 
countless  pieces  of  evidence  from 
Latvia.  Lithuania,  and  Estonia  point- 
ing to  Soviet  violations  of  principles 
pertaining  to  human  rights  and  self- 
determination. 

We  must  not  forget  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples in  their  quest  for  freedom,  for  to 
do  so  would  be  to  forget  our  own  tradi- 
tion of  freedom.* 


FEDERAL  COURTS 
JURISDICTION 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  last  it  was  my  honor  to  ad- 
dress the  graduating  seniors  of  the  St. 
John's  University  Law  School.  I  had 
prepared  an  address  on  the  subject  of 


those  bills,  now  pending  in  Congress, 
that  would  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
Federal  courts  including  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  did  not  deliver  my  remarks  in 
their  entirety,  however  I  did  say  that  I 
would  place  the  full  text  in  the 
Record  and  I  ask  that  that  be  done. 
The  text  follows: 
AoDRKss  BY  Senator  Danul  Patkick 

MOYMIHAN 

In  1981,  not  long  after  the  97th  ConareaB 
convened,  the  American  Bar  Associ&tlon  tes- 
tified before  the  Judiciary  committees  of 
ConsresB  that  lexislation  then  beclnnins  to 
be  introduced  that  would  strip  Federal 
courts,  iixdudlng  the  Supreme  Court,  of  Ju- 
risdiction over  various  subject  matters  was 
both  unwise  as  to  policy  and  questionable  as 
to  constitutional  validity.  The  president  of 
the  ABA,  Mr.  David  R.  Brink  wrote  the 
committees: 

"We  confront,  at  this  very  moment,  the 
greatest  constitutional  crisis  since  the  Civil 
War." 

A  year  has  gone  by.  One  such  measure  has 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  impnfing  vote. 
Others  are  being  "marked  up"  and  reported 
out,  still  others  are  already  on  the  calendar. 
The  proponents  of  such  measures  grow 
more  confident.  The  grounds  for  their  confi- 
dence are  clear.  The  Congress  would  seem 
to  be  theirs.  The  JudiciUT,  the  "least  dan- 
gerous branch"  as  Btedison  had  it.  Is  sUmt 
in  obedience  to  its  custom  and  to  its  consti- 
tutional role.  There  is  in  that  respect  a 
stand-off.  The  one  event  that  might  clunge 
this  balance  has  not  occurred,  which  Is  to 
say  that  the  Executive  Branch,  and  more 
specifically  the  Justice  Department,  might 
take  a  stand  on  behalf  of  the  Court,  and  In 
the  Judgment  of  some  of  us.  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

The  Justice  Department,  however,  choos- 
es as  best  it  can  to  act  as  if  there  were  no 
crisis.  It  is  in  the  main  sUent:  at  best  ambig- 
uous. Above  all.  it  is  unconcerned. 

As  one  Senator  very  much  concerned.  I 
must  state  that,  in  my  view,  in  the  face  of 
this  crisis,  in  the  face  of  a  fundamental  as- 
sault on  constitutional  procedure,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  been  complacent  to 
ttie  point  of  collusion. 

I  speak,  or  if  you  will,  write  as  someone 
who  has  been  much  interested  in  the  hlsto- 
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ry  of  the  Court's  reversing  itself,  and  very 
much  involved  in  some  Issues  of  the  present 
ace  in  which  it  seems  to  me  the  Court  ought 
to  do  and  which  I  dare  to  think  it  will. 

Put  plain,  the  Supreme  Court  is  often 
wrong.  Not  in  the  sense  that  one  of  us 
might  think  it  wrong,  but  In  the  specific 
sense  that  the  Court  having  decided  an 
issue,  subsequently  declares  that  its  decision 
was  Incorrect  and  either  modifies  or  in  some 
eases,  quite  reverses  its  early  decision. 

In  the  largest  matters,  these  changes 
occur  over  a  generation:  more  often  over 
two  generations.  If  we  use  the  somewhat 
dim  convention  that  a  generation  is  to  be 
measured  as  thirty  years,  it  was  one  genera- 
tion before  the  Court  reversed  Itself  in 
Lochner.  two  generations  before  it  reversed 
itself  in  Plessy.  I  need  not  tell  law  graduates 
that  these  are  often  cultural  as  much  as 
legal  events.  Hence  my  Judgment  that  it  will 
take  the  better  part  of  two  generations  en- 
tirely to  reverse  Everson,  a  process  already 
underway,  but  by  no  means  completed. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Court  can  reverse 
itself  within  the  space  of  a  year,  as  it  did  on 
this  past  Tuesday,  June  1  in  U.S.  v.  Ross.' 

In  the  fall  of  1979,  I  published  an  article 
in  The  Public  Interest  entitled:  "What  Do 
You  Do  When  The  Supreme  Court  Is 
Wrong?"  I  argued  that  at  various  points  in 
American  history,  and  sometimes  for  ex- 
tended periods,  the  Court  had  been  "wrong" 
about  one  or  another  of  the  principal  consti- 
tutional issues  of  the  day,  and  that  the 
Coiurt  had  subsequently  reversed  itself, 
saying  in  effect  that  It  had  been  in  error. 

My  purpose  was  to  examine  the  process  by 
which  earlier  Court  reversals  had  come 
about— and  could  today.  I  described  a  simple 
hierarchy  of  responses— responses  to  the 
quMtion,  what  do  you  do  when  one  thinks 
the  Supreme  Court  is  wrong?— responses 
that  in  one  combination  or  another  had 
commonly  led  the  Court  to  change  its  posi- 
tion. My  argument,  deriving  as  much  from 
Pinley  Peter  Dunne  as  from  any  more  con- 
temporary political  scientist  was  that  the 
Court  does  respond  to  positions  reasonably 
propounded.  I  suggested  a  hierarchy,  if  you 
will,  of  advocacy.  One  was  to  Debate,  to  Leg- 
IsUte.  to  Utigate. 

Briefly,  issues  upon  which  the  Court  had 
ruled  would  remain  vital  in  public  forums. 
Debate  would  continue  on  the  same  ques- 
tion. Variations  of  the  originally  contested 
law  would  be  «nacted  by  legislators  who 
thought  the  Court  had  been  wrong.  The 
laws  would  be  challenged  in  the  lower 
Courts  and  indeed  in  the  Supreme  Court, 
which  might  already  have  changed  its  posi- 
tion. If  it  wasn't  already  convinced,  if  it 
rules  again  that  legislators  had  written  an 
unconstitutional  law  (I  wrote),  the  solution 
was  to  draft  yet  another  law  to  the  same 
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•The  Court  in  Rou  upheld  the  right  of  police  to 
■earch  luggase  or  packsces  found  in  an  automobile 
provided  the  police  had  probable  cause  both  to 
search  the  vehicle  and  the  container.  In  so  holding 
the  Court  expressly  overruled  a  decision  It  had 
handed  down  less  than  12  months  before  disallow- 
ing such  a  search.  Writing  for  the  majority,  Associ- 
ate Justice  John  Paul  Stevens  explained:  "Our  deci- 
sion today  is  inconsistent  with  the  disposition  in 
Robtrtm  V.  Cali/bmia  and  with  the  portion  of  the 
opinion  in  Arkanta*  v.  SaiuUn  on  which  the  plural- 
ity in  Rottbin*  relied.  Nevertheless,  the  doctrine  of 
itefc  decisis  does  not  preclude  this  action.  Al- 
though we  have  rejected  some  of  the  reasoning  in 
Sanden,  we  adhere  to  our  holding  in  that  case:  al- 
though we  reject  the  precise  holding  in  Robbint, 
there  was  no  Court  opinion  supporting  a  single  ra- 
tionale for  its  Judgment  and  the  reasoning  we  adopt 
today  was  not  presented  by  the  parUes  in  that 


effect.  Chang^  social  circumstances,  a  dif- 
ferently (or  lletter!)  argued  case,  or  a  new 
Justice  might  lead  to  a  favorable  ruling. 

I  hoped  that  those  who  disagreed  with 
one  or  anothv  of  the  Court's  decisions,  as  I 
had  done  wit*  respect  to  opinions  on  aid  to 
non-public  schools  and  public  access  to  pre- 
trial Judicial  proceedings,  would  remember 
that  the  Court  can  change  its  mind  and  that 
there  is  a  legitimate  and  time-tested  way  to 
get  it  to  do  sa 

But  I  fear  jthat  something  else  has  hap- 
pened. In  the  intervening  three  years,  some 
people— indeed,  a  great  many  people— have 
decided  that  they  do  not  agree  with  the  Su- 
preme Court  and  that  they  are  not  satisfied 
to  Debate.  Legislate,  Litigate. 

They  have  embarked  upon  an  altogether 
new  and  I  believe  quite  dangerous  course  of 
action.  A  naw  triumvirate  hierarchy  has 
emerged.  Convene  (meaning  the  calling  of  a 
constitutional  convention).  Overrule  (the 
passage  of  legislation  designed  to  overrule  a 
particular  Court  ruling,  when  the  Court's 
ruling  was  baped  on  an  interpretation  of  the 
Constitution)  and  Restrict  (to  restrict  the 
jurisdiction  ai  certain  courts  to  decide  par- 
ticular kinds  of  cases). 

Perhaps  tlK  most  pernicious  of  these  Is 
the  attempt  to  restrict  courts'  Jurisdictions, 
for  it  is  bo^  colorably  constitutional  (at 
least  in  the  case  of  inferior  courts)  and  pro- 
foundly at  odds  with  our  nation's  customs 
and  political  philosophy. 

It  is  a  commonplace  that  our  democracy  Is 
characterized  by  majority  rule  and  minority 
rights.  Our  Constitution  vests  majority  rule 
in  the  Congress  and  the  President  while  the 
courts  protect  the  rights  of  the  minority. 

While  the  legislature  makes  the  laws,  and 
the  executive  enforces  them,  it  is  the  courts 
that  tell  us  What  the  laws  say  and  whether 
they  conforn  to  the  Constitution. 

This  noticfi  of  judicial  review  has  been 
part  of  our  ijerltage  for  nearly  two  hundred 
years.  There  is  not  a  more  famous  case  in 
American  jurisprudence  than  Marbury  v. 
Madison  and  few  more  famous  dicta  than 
Chief  Justice  Marshall's  that:  "(I)t  is  em- 
phatically the  province  and  the  duty  of  the 
judicial  department  to  say  what  the  law  is." 
But  in  ord«r  for  the  Court  to  interpret  the 
law  it  must  decide  cases.  If  it  cannot  hear 
certain  cased  then  it  cannot  protect  certain 
rights.  I 

As  cases  ptoduce  winners  and  losers,  so  do 
the  ideas  atid  principles  upon  which  the 
cases  rely  produce  supporters  and  enemies. 
So  I  suppose  that  it  is  only  natural  that 
those  who  see  the  courts  ruling  against 
them  shouh  seek  to  prevent  these  rulings 
by  denying  t  tie  courts  the  power  to  decide  at 
all,  or,  fallin  i  that,  by  denying  litigants  cer- 
tain kinds  c  \  relief,  such  as  the  bussing  of 
school  child  -en  to  eliminate  illegal  segrega- 
tion. 

These  coi  rt-curbing  bills— there  are  cur- 
rently thlr^-two  (32)  of  them  pending  in 
the  97th  Congress— would  deny  federal 
courts  the  authority  to  hear  cases  on  a  vari- 
ety of  such  issues.  The  Senate.  I  regret 
having  to  report,  has  already  adopted  one 
such  measure,  having  voted  58  to  38  on  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1982,  substantiaUy  to  limit  the  au- 
thority of  lower  federal  courts  to  require 
bussing  as  a  remedy  for  the  unconstitution- 
al segregation  of  school  children. 

These  bilk  are  troublesome,  not  least  be- 
cause they  are  arguably  constitutional.  The 
jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is  set  put 
in  Article  III  of  the  Constitution  which 
sUtes  in  Set  :tion  2: 

"The  judcial  power  shall  extend  to  all 
cases,  in  la  r  and  equity,  arising  imder  this 
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constitution,  the  laws  of  the  United  States, 
and  treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority;  to  all  cases  of  admi- 
ralty and  maritim^  Jurisdiction:  to  contro- 
versies between  tw#  or  more  States,  between 
a  state  and  citizens  of  another  state,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  states,  between 
citizens  of  the  sa|ne  state  claiming  lands 
under  grants  of  different  states,  and  be- 
tween a  state,  or  ihe  citizens  thereof,  and 
foreign  States,  citizens  or  subjects. 

"In  all  cases  affdcting  ambassadors,  other 
public  ministers  ahd  consuls,  and  those  in 
which  a  state  shall  be  party,  the  supreme 
court  shall  have  original  jurisdiction.  In  all 
the  other  cases  bffore  mentioned,  the  su- 
preme court  shall  have  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, both  as  to  law  and  fact,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions, and  undetr  such  regulations  as  the 
Congress  shall  mal  e." 

I  repeat:  "with  si  ich  exceptions,  and  under 
such  regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

The  plain  meaning  of  the  penultimate 
clause — the  "exertions"  clause— is  that 
Congress  may,  by  Statute,  set  boundaries  for 
the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  jurisdiction. 
Indeed,  in  Ex  Parte  McCardle  (1868).  the 
Court  itself  seemlagly  bowed  to  the  author- 
ity of  the  Legislatiire.  The  Court  dismissed 
for  want  of  jiuisdlction  an  appeal  based  on 
a  law  repealed  bs^  Congress  after  the  case 
had  been  argued  before  the  Court,  while  it 
was  awaiting  final  decision.  Some  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Court's  decision  was  not 
truly  a  test  of  Congress'  powers  in  the  area 
of  jurisdiction  in  that  it  merely  altered  the 
manner  in  which  a  Habeus  Corpus  question 
could  be  brought  pefore  the  Court  and  in  no 
way  questioned  t^e  Court's  ability  to  hear 
the  case.  But  it  k  frequently  cited  as  the 
leading  case  in  thi*  area  by  those  who  would 
have  Congress  restrict  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court.  The  Court  said: 

"We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire  into  the 
motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can  only  ex- 
amine into  its  power  under  the  Constitution 
and  the  power  to  make  exceptions  to  the  ap- 
pellate jurisdiction  of  this  court  is  given  by 
express  words.       [ 

"What,  then,  is  the  effect  of  the  repealing 
act  upon  the  ca<e  before  us?  We  cannot 
doubt  as  to  this. (Without  jurisdiction  the 
Court  cannot  proceed  at  all  in  any  case.  Ju- 
risdiction Is  P0W9-  to  declare  the  law,  and 
when  it  ceases  to  ^xist,  the  only  function  re- 
maining to  the  cdurt  is  that  of  aiuiouncing 
the  fact  and  dismissing  the  cause." 

This  is  not,  however,  the  end  of  the 
matter.  For  the  (Jonstitution  has  other  sec- 
tions including  Article  VI  which  states  in 
part:  J 

"This  Constitution,  and  the  Laws  of  the 
United  States  which  shall  be  made  in  Pursu- 
ance thereof;  and  all  Treaties  made,  or 
which  shall  be  niade,  under  the  Authority 
of  the  United  States,  shall  be  the  Supreme 
Law  of  the  Land;  and  the  Judges  in  every 
State  shall  be  bound  thereby,  any  Thing  in 
the  Constitution  of  Laws  of  any  State  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding." 

Must  we  not  presiune  from  this,  the  "su- 
premacy clause''^  that  the  Constitution's 
framers  intended  that  there  should  be  but  a 
single  arbiter  of  this  supreme  law.  rather 
than  the  anarch^  of  a  separate  interpreta- 
tion by  each  State's  highest  Court?  Why 
write  a  constitutional  "supremacy  clause"  if 
there  were  not  to  be  a  single  supreme  tribu- 
nal authorized  to  interpret  and  pronounce 
the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  and  of  Fed- 
eral law?  Indeed,  in  the  case  of  Martin  v. 
Hunter's  Lessee.  |  (1816),  Mr.  Justice  Story 
said  as  much. 


"A  motive  of  another  kind,  perfectly  com- 
patible with  the  most  sincere  respect  for 
state  tribunals,  might  Induce  the  grant  of 
appellate  power  over  their  decisions.  That 
motive  is  the  importance,  and  even  necessi- 
ty, of  uniformity  of  decisions  throughout 
the  whole  United  States,  upon  all  subjects 
within  the  purview  of  the  constitution. 
Judges  of  equal  learning  and  integrity,  in 
different  states,  might  differently  interpret 
a  sUtute.  or  a  treaty  of  the  United  SUtes, 
or  even  the  constitution  itself:  If  there  were 
no  revising  authority  to  control  these  jar- 
ring and  discordant  judgments,  and  harmo- 
nize them  into  uniformity,  the  laws,  the 
treaties,  and  the  constitution  of  the  United 
States  would  be  different  in  different  states, 
and  might,  perhaps,  never  have  precisely 
the  same  construction,  obligation,  or  effica- 
cy. In  any  two  sUtes.  The  public  mischiefs 
that  would  attend  such  a  state  of  things 
would  be  truly  deplorable;  and  it  cannot  be 
believed  that  they  could  have  escaped  the 
enlightened  convention  which  formed  the 
constitution  .  .  .  (T)he  appellate  Jurisdiction 
must  continue  to  be  the  only  adequate 
remedy  for  such  evils." 

Thus  we  have  the  notion  that  the  court 
has  certain  "essential  functions"  under  the 
Constitution.  And  that  any  power  the  na- 
tional legislature  might  have  to  limit  juris- 
diction is  itself  limited.  Professor  Leonard 
G.  Ratner  of  the  University  of  South  Caroli- 
na suggests  that: 

.  .  Reasonably  interpreted  the  (excep- 
tions) clause  means  "With  such  exceptions 
and  under  such  regulations  as  Congress  may 
make,  not  inconsistent  with  the  essential 
functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  imder  this 
Constitution. 

We  find  ourselves,  then,  not  knowing  if 
the  Supreme  Coiut' s  appellate  Jurisdiction 
is  subject  to  the  will  of  Congress.  We  have 
in  Ex  Parte  McCardle  a  leading  case,  but 
rather  an  old  one,  that  suggests  that  It  is.  I 
think  it  would  l>e  fair  to  say  that  most 
modem  commentators  would  say  that  it  is 
not. 

The  claim  that  the  Congress  makes  on  the 
jurisdiction  of  lower  courts  though  is  I 
think  more  clear.  Section  1  of  Article  III 
says: 

"The  judicial  power  of  the  United  States, 
shall  be  vested  in  one  Supreme  Court,  and 
in  such  inferior  courts  as  the  Congress  may 
from  time  to  time  ordain  and  establish." 

It  Is  held  that  this  section  gives  Congress 
absolute  discretion  to  establish  lower  feder- 
al courts  and  by  implication  the  power  to 
control  the  jurisdiction  of  the  courts  it  cre- 
ates. There  are  those  who  would  disagree. 
Professor  Theodore  Eisenberg  of  Cornell 
has  said  that  l>ecause  of  the  proliferation  of 
Federal  law  and  the  dramatic  increase  in 
Federal  court  caseloads  since  the  first  lower 
Federal  courts  were  established  in  1789. 
these  courts  have  become  a  constitutional 
necessity  sinee  the  burden  of  harmonizing 
conflicting  interpretations  of  Federal  law  by 
the  fifty  state  court  systems  and  vindicating 
Federal  rights  would  be  more  than  the  Su- 
preme Court  exercising  its  appellate  Jiuis- 
diction  could  bear.  Others  have  said  that 
Federal  courts  are  constitutionally  neces- 
sary to  bar  unconstitutional  acts  by  Federal 
officials  since  state  courts  are  generally 
without  power  to  afford  relief  in  such  cases. 

Again  we  find  ourselves  in  the  situation  of 
not  luiowing  for  sure  what  the  powers  of 
Congress  in  this  area  are.  The  legislature 
has  repeatedly,  and  without  serious  chal- 
lenge, exercised  its  power  to  decide  what  the 
lower  courts'  jurisdiction  should  be  in  orga- 
nizational or  administrative  matters,  such  as 


the  minimum  dollar  amount  that  must  be  in 
controversy  before  a  case  can  be  heard.  But 
It  has  never  tried  to  say  that  certain  out- 
comes would  not  be  tolerated  or  that  certain 
cases  rather  than  classes  of  cases  could  not 
be  heard. 

If  the  constitutionality  of  these  jurisdic- 
tion-stripping bills  is  unclear,  two  things  are 
not.  One  is  that  they  are  a  profoundly  bad 
idea  that  raises  the  spector  of  a  constitu- 
tional crisis  that  could  leave  our  courts  crip- 
pled and  the  Congress  diminished.  The 
other  is  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  at  least  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  actions 
of  those  who  would  take  away  the  courts' 
power  to  decide. 

On  October  29,  1981,  Attorney  General 
WiUlam  French  Smith  spoke  before  the 
Federal  Legal  Council  in  Reston.  Virginia. 
After  saying  that  "the  multiplication  of  im- 
plied constitutional  rights  .  .  .  has  gone  far 
enough,"  Mr.  Smith  concluded: 

"We  intend  in  a  comprehensive  way  to 
identify  those  principals  that  we  will  urge 
upon  the  Federal  courts.  And  we  intend  to 
identify  the  cases  in  which  to  make  our  ar- 
gtunents  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court." 

Fair  enough.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  enforce  the  laws  as  he  sees 
fit  and  to  interpret  the  Constitution  as  best 
he  can.  But  Mr.  Smith  also  said  "Through 
legislation  and  litigation  we  will  attempt  to 
effect  the  goals  I  have  outlined." 

Back  in  October.  I  had  hoped  by  this  the 
Attorney  General  meant  he  had  come  to 
accept  my  hierarchy.  He  had,  by  the  very 
fact  of  his  address,  already  begim  the 
detMite  on  the  courts'  decisions  with  which 
he  disagreed.  I  thought  he  might  then  seek 
passage  of  laws  that  would  bring  before  the 
courts  those  issues  he  wished  to  have  decid- 
ed differently,  and  that  he  would  argue  in 
court  for  the  changes  he  sought.  Debate, 
Legislate.  Litigate. 

But  It  now  appears  that  he  had  something 
qiUte  different  in  mind.  For  on  Iday  6,  1982 
he  wrote  Congressman  Peter  Rodino,  Chair- 
man of  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  en- 
dorsing the  constitutionality  of  S.  951  the 
Senate-passed  version  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  authorization  bill  that  limits  the 
power  of  lower  Federal  courts  to  order  bus- 
sing. It  was  clearly  his  duty  to  do  this,  to 
tell  us  if  he  thought  the  legislation  constitu- 
tional or  not.  But  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  has  other  duties  too.  It  is 
his  duty  to  advise  on  the  prudence  and  the 
wisdom  of  matters  touching  on  the  Court, 
of  which  he  must  be  the  first  defender. 

The  Attorney  General  failed  in  that  duty. 
However  much  one  might  disagree,  it  would 
be  possible  to  respect  a  position  by  the  At- 
torney General  supEKJrting  the  court-strip- 
ping bill.  After  aU.  fifty-eight  Senators  did 
so.  But  what  is  one  to  say  of  silence.  The 
mere  assertion,  as  stated  in  the  accompany- 
ing press  release: 

"With  regard  to  the  anti-busslng  legisla- 
tion, the  Attorney  General  has  concluded 
that  this  legislation  may  t)e  enacted  consist- 
ent with  the  Constitution." 

Indeed,  I  grant,  that  might  be  so.  But 
should  it  be?  The  American  Bar  Association 
declares  this  to  involve  "the  greatest  consti- 
tutional crisis  since  the  Civil  War".  The  At- 
torney General  declares,  in  effect,  that  it  is 
no  concern  of  his. 

In  the  course  of  the  debate  on  S.  951,  I 
had  occasion  to  speak  of  this  matter  on  the 
floor. 

"Many  times  I  have  stood  on  this  floor 
and  said  that  as  to  a  particular  issue  I 
thought  the  Supreme  Court  was  wrong,  but 
I  have  always  said  simultaneously  that  our 


obligation  to  the  Court  Is  not  to  agree  with 
it  but  to  obey  it.  Indeed  we  see  over  history 
the  Court  changing  Its  mind,  aa  repeatedly 
it  has  done  as  new  evidence,  new  thinking, 
and  new  Justices  come  to  the  fore  .  .  . 
Whatever  else  we  do,  we  should  not  attempt 
to  deny  the  Court  its  most  fundamental  re- 
ality, which  is  to  act  as  a  court,  to  decide 
matters  which  are  brought  before  it  by  liti- 
gants. When  you  say  that  there  are  matters 
the  Court  may  not  consider  you  say  it  is  less 
than  a  court:  much  less  a  Supreme  Court, 
you  are  saying  the  court  acts  at  the  tolera- 
tion and  on  the  terms  set  by  this  body;  that 
this  body  l)ecomes  the  supreme  arbiter  of 
what  may  be  judged  and  what  may  not. 

"At  that  point  a  profound  constitutional 
transformation  takes  place,  a  constitutional 
transmutation.  We  are  not  thereafter  the 
same  Republic  we  have  t)een." 

For  nearly  200  years  this  coimtry  has  suc- 
ceeded for  the  most  part  in  resolving  its  po- 
litical disputes  in  a  manner  that,  if  it  did 
not  satisfy  everyone,  at  least  left  adversaries 
feeling  that  they  had  been  treated  fairly. 
We  have  been  able  to  do  this  because  we 
have  agreed  on  certain  things  that,  whUe 
not  contained  In  the  Constitution,  are  relat- 
ed to  it.  First,  we  would  not  reach  basic  deci- 
sions on  great  issues  without  coming  to 
more  or  less  a  national  consensus.  We  would 
not  try  to  overpower  the  opposition  because 
we  Imew  that  one  day  we  might  be  the  op- 
position. Political  parties  might  forget  that 
they  would  not  always  be  in  power,  but 
those  in  power  generally  tried  to  ensure 
that  the  rights  of  the  minority  were  protect- 
ed. 

Next,  we  have  respected  our  institutions. 
The  Congress  might  war  with  the  President 
but  the  Presidency  was  honored.  We  now 
find  ourselves  in  danger  of  losing  lx>th  these 
things.  In  large  part  the  matters  sought  to 
be  decided  by  these  jurisdiction-stripping 
bills  are  matters  where  concensus  does  not 
yet  exist,  and  the  bills  themselves  are  fash- 
ioned to  endanger  the  way  Americans  feel 
about  their  government  and  the  way  the 
branches  of  government  feel  about  each 
other.  And  that  is  why  they  must  be  op- 
posed. I  end  today  where  I  began  my  article 
three  years  ago,  with  the  words  of  Erwin  N. 
Griswold: 

"An  institution  charged  with  the  role 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  successfully 
filled  for  so  many  years  is  entitled  to  our  re- 
spect and  understanding.  If  one  criticizes 
the  Court  (as  people  have  always  done  in 
the  past,  and  should  continue  to  do  in  the 
future),  it  should  be  essentially  for  the  pur- 
pose of  trying  to  contribute  to  that  respect 
and  to  that  understanding.  The  debt  which 
we  all  owe  to  the  Court  is  far  greater  than 
any  individual  can  repay.  Criticism  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Court  or  opinions  of  its  mem- 
bers should  be  offered  as  an  effort  to  repay 
that  debt,  and  with  the  thought  that  consci- 
entious criticism  may  l)e  an  aid  to  the  Court 
in  carrying  out  its  difficult  and  essential 
taslt."* 


INTELLIGENCE  IDENTITIES 
PROTECTION  ACT 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  391,  the  Intelligence 
Identities  Protection  Act,  I  would  like 
to  express  my  continued  support  for 
the  bill,  and  my  regret  at  being  neces- 
sarily absent  for  the  rollcall  vote  last 
Thursday.  I  had  voted  in  its  favor 
when  it  first  passed  the  Senate,  and 
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was  unable  to  be  present  for  the  con- 
ference vote  because  of  a  commence- 
ment speech  at  the  National  Defense 
University's  Industrial  College  of  the 
Armed  Forces. 

The  strength  of  our  Nation  depends 
on  the  effectiveness  of  its  branches  of 
government.  Yet  we  should  be  ever 
watchful  lest  the  strength  of  this  Gov- 
ernment, and  the  legislation  of  this 
body,  infringe  upon  the  basic  freedoms 
and  balances  that  have  made  our 
ss^stem  flexible,  long  lasting,  and  the 
model  to  be  copied  and  envied  by  so 
many  other  nations. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  S.  391  effec- 
tively delineates  the  thin  line  between 
competent  intelligence  activities,  and 
the  first  amendment  freedoms  of  our 
public  and  press.  This  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, long  overdue,  while  not  limiting 
the  press  in  its  gathering  and  report- 
ing of  information  regarding  CIA  ac- 
tivities, finally  puts  a  hold  on  those 
who  might  endanger  our  agents'  effec- 
tiveness and  lives  by  a  wanton  disclo- 
sure of  their  identities. 

The  conference  has  reported  out  a 
good  bill,  and  I  would  like  to  congratu- 
late the  Senators,  Representatives, 
and  staffs  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for 
their  efforts  on  its  behalf.* 
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THE  PATE  OP  MIKHAIL 
KUKUBAKA 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  a  communication  that  I 
have  recently  received  and  that  I  view 
with  a  great  deal  of  alarm.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  a  report  that  Mikhail  Kuku- 
baka.  a  Soviet  prisoner  of  conscience 
from  Bielorussia.  has  been  transferred 
from  the  prison  where  he  had  been 
held  to  the  notorious  Serbsky  Insti- 
tute of  Porensic  Psychiatry  in 
Moscow. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware. 
Mikhail  Kukubaka  has  already  spent  6 
years  In  psychiatric  confinement  in 
the  U.S.S.R.— from  1969  to  1976— for 
openly  refusing  to  participate  in 
Soviet  elections,  for  writing  letters  of 
protest  against  injustice  in  the  Soviet 
system,  and  for  acquainting  his  fellow 
Soviet  citizens  with  the  provisions  of 
the  United  Nations  Universal  Declara- 
tion on  Human  Rights.  Following  his 
release,  Kukubaka  renounced  his 
Soviet  citizenship  and  requested  per- 
mission to  emigrate  to  any  free  coun- 
try. Then,  in  1979,  he  was  sentenced  to 
3  years  of  prison  for  such  alleged 
crimes  as  writing  and  disseminating 
his  essays  "Himian  Rights  and  detente 
Are  Indivisible",  and  "The  Stolen  Fa- 
therland." along  with  other  articles 
dealing  with  himian  rights  violations 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  in  Kukubaka's 
homeland.  Bielorussia. 

It  should  come  as  no  surprise  that 
Mikhail  Kukubaka  was  treated  in 
prison  with  that  particular  inhuman- 
ity  reserved   by   the   authorities   for 


those  "dangerous"  persons  who  at- 
tempt to  express  themselves  freely 
within  Soviet  society.  According  to  a 
document  r  leased  by  the  Moscow  Hel- 
sinld  Grouj  >.  Kukubaka  was  assigned 
to  work  be:  ond  his  physical  capacity, 
and  then,  w  tien  he  could  not  fulfill  his 
daily  production  norm,  his  food  ra- 
tions were  reduced.  His  attempts  to 
protest  against  this  mistreatment  only 
resulted  In  harsher  measures  meted 
out  by  the  authorities. 

Alf  tNSEninTK  SENTKNCE? 

But  even  in  the  Soviet  Union,  prison 
terms,  if  allowed  to  run  their  course, 
do  come  to  an  end.  It  would  seem, 
however,  that  MikhaU  Kukubaka  was 
not  to  be  allowed  to  go  free.  In  1981, 
we  learned  that  the  authorities  were 
preparing  Aew  charges  against  him, 
and  now  we  have  word  that  prisoner 
Kukubaka  has  become  "patient"  Ku- 
kubaka at  the  Serbsky  Institute.  If 
this  report  is  true — and  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  otherwise— this  is  a 
most  alarmsig  development.  For  while 
prisoner  Kukubaka  might  have  antici- 
pated releaie  at  the  end  of  his  term, 
"patient"  Kukubaka  may  be  subject  to 
an  arbitrary  diagnosis  of  "mentally  in- 
competent" and  kept  in  confinement 
for  an  indefinite  period. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  entering  a 
period  of  heightened  world  tensions 
when  the  mte  of  manlcind  may  well 
depend  on  I  the  conscientious  observ- 
ance of  international  agreements,  and 
a  rational  approach  to  those  disagree- 
ments that  inevitably  arise  between 
nations  of  the  world.  I  call  upon  the 
Soviet  Government  to  consider  care- 
fully the  consequences  of  its  callous 
disregard  of  the  humanitarian  provi- 
sions of  thf  Helsinki  Final  Act,  both 
with  regard  to  Mikhail  Kukubaka,  and 
to  all  prisotiers  of  conscience  in  the 
Soviet  Unio  i.« 
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CORPOF  ATE  PHILANTHROPY 

•  Mr.  DU]  lENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, last  n:  onth  the  Council  on  Foun- 
dations published  a  study  on  corporate 
giving,  whidh  draws  conclusions  about 
corporate  philanthropy  based  on  the 
opinions  of  chief  executive  officers 
from  more, than  200  of  the  Nation's 
)rations.  I  recommend  the 
colleagues  as  evidence  of 
rethink  and  rewrite  the 
)rivate  sector  in  society,  to 
services  the  Government 
can  no  longer  afford  or  provide  effec- 
tively, j 

The  study  concludes  that  although 
major  corporations  are  making  gener- 
ous cash  contributions  to  nonprofit  or- 
ganizations>-probably  more  generous 
than  most  of  us  assiuned— and  al- 
though moA^  said  they  plan  to  increase 
their  donwons  in  the  future,  the 
funds  of teni  are  not  administered  in  an 
effective  fashion,  with  an  eye  toward 
fulfilling  a  specific  social  policy.  This 
is  largely  tecause  corporate  giving  is 


not  seen  as  a  major  social  function, 
but  rather  as  a  $elf-serving  concession 
to  the  community,  and  at  best,  a  small 
supplement  to  jGovemment  support. 
While  the  majority  of  the  corpora- 
tions expressed  a  desire  to  help  their 
communities  through  their  donations, 
most  giving  programs  are  "relatively 
imderdeveloped  corporate  functions." 
They  often  are,  administered  poorly, 
rather  unprofeteionally,  with  little 
plan  for  where  ind  how  the  available 
funds  can  be  used  to  make  a  real  dif- 
ference. It  is  nb  wonder  that  many 
corporate  executive  officers  are  disap- 
pointed at  thefa-  failure  to  achieve 
meaningful  social  and  corporate  objec- 
tives. 

Yet,  as  the  study  indicates,  many  ex- 
ecutive officers  have  emphasized  a 
willingness  to  sttengthen  the  effective- 
ness of  their  donations.  A  number  of 
companies,  although  mainly  the  very 
largest,  already  have  special  staffs  to 
administer  their  igiving  programs. 

I  believe  that  by  more  fully  under- 
standing the  role  of  corporate  philan- 
thropy and  how  I  it  can  best  be  used  to 
benefit  society,  we  can  realize  the  po- 
tential for  societaUy  effective  philan- 
thropy. Corporations  can  stop  throw- 
ing money  haphazardly  into  the  non- 
profit pool,  and  start  making  real 
qualitative  changes  in  their  communi- 
ties. 

Given  the  relevance  and  timeliness 
of  the  Council  (jn  Foundations'  study, 
I  ask  that  a  siunmary  of  the  study  l>e 
printed  in  the  R^ord. 

The  summary  follows: 
cWesview 

SUlOfAKY  {OF  KKY  FINDINGS 

Five  principal  donclusions  emerge  from 
the  study: 

1.  Major  American  corporations  are  quite 
generous  In  their  philanthropic  programs— 
and  more  generous  than  previously  sup- 
posed. In  addition,  many  CEO's  forecast  in- 
creases in  their  company's  giving  in  the 
future.  I 

2.  The  CEO  dominates  corporate  giving 
decisions,  althougfi  other  powerful  corpo- 
rate figures,  such  ps  members  of  Boards  of 
Directors  and  top  executives,  also  play  influ- 
ential roles.  CEO'I  Indicate,  however,  that 
Boards  of  Directols  have  great,  largely  un- 
realized potential  power  to  increase  their 
company's  giving  in  the  future. 

3.  Corporate  giving  is  an  expression  of  en- 
lightened self-inteKst.  It  is  genreally  not  re- 
garded as  a  form!  of  social  policy  in  any 
meaningful  sense  df  the  term. 

4.  Many  CEO's  their  giving  programs  are 
underachieving  their  major  corporate  and 
social  objectives. 

5.  Corporate  giving  is  a  relatively  underde- 
veloped, poorly  understood  function  in  most 
companies. 

MOiK  Goraaous  than  prxviouslt  supposed 
Many  who  believe  that  corporations  have 
yet  to  achieve  thqir  enormous  potential  as 
donors  to  the  thlid  sector  point  to  earlier 
studies  that  shoW  that  65  percent  of  all 
companies  with  a  positive  Income  fail  to 
make  cash  contributions  to  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations. While  Chis  figure  may  be  accu- 
rate, it  is  also  open  to  misinterpretation. 
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Approximately  90  percent  of  the  compa- 
nies represented  in  the  survey  made  cash 
contributions  to  nonprofit  organizations  in 
the  last  fiscal  year— and  virtually  aU  of 
these  companies  claim  a  history  of  giving. 
Recall  that  these  companies  account  for  the 
bulk  of  the  profits  In  this  country  and  are 
the  companies  most  able  to  give.  It  follows 
that  the  nongivers  tend  to  be  small  compa- 
nies with  relatively  modest  incomes— thoae 
least  able  to  give. 

These  findings  are  both  encouraging  and 
ctiastening.  On  the  one  hand,  it  is  satisf  jring 
to  Imow  that  our  most  prosperous  corpora- 
tions have  generaUy  taken  on  the  responsi- 
bility of  giving  to  the  third  sector.  But  it 
also  suggests  that  the  potential  for  in- 
creases in  corporate  giving  Is  not  as  great  as 
might  be  assumed  by  projection  from  the 
fact  that  two-thirds  fail  to  give.  How  much 
do  these  companies  contribute  in  cash  and 
cash  equivalents,  such  as  seciulties?  On  av- 
erage. Fortune  1300  companies  made  cash 
contributions  of  1.1  percent  of  their  total 
pretax  net  income.  Companies  of  intermedi- 
ate size  (annual  sales  ranging  from  $60  to 
$100  million)  gave  1.3  percent  of  their 
pretax  income.  The  smaller  companies  In 
our  sample  (annual  sales  of  $25  to  $49  mil- 
lion) contributed  1.7  percent  of  pretax 
income.'  It  should  be  noted  that  the  gener- 
osity of  these  companies  is  partially  hidden 
from  public  view.  Most  estimates  of  the 
level  of  corporate  cash  giving  to  nonprofit 
organizations  are  derived  from  IRS  returns. 
Yet  38  percent  of  these  companies  do  not 
report  all  of  their  contributions  as  charita- 
ble giving  and  choose  Instead  to  report  part 
of  them  as  other  types  of  legitimate  expend- 
itures. This  tendency  is  especially  pro- 
nounced among  the  largest  givers  in  the 
Fortune  companies.  Thus.  IRS  data  under- 
state the  level  of  cash  contributions. 

The  future  also  looks  promising,  immimiTig 
a  recovery  from  the  current  recession. 
About  6  in  10  of  the  companies  studied  plan 
to  increase  their  philanttiropic  contribu- 
tions over  the  next  few  years  (in  real  dollars 
adjusted  for  inflation).  About  a  third  antici- 
pate a  constant  level  of  giving  and  virtually 
none  expects  to  decrease  the  amount  given. 

Among  the  Fortune  1300  companies  that 
plan  increases,  CEO's  predict  that,  three 
years  hence,  their  giving  will  be  28  percent 
above  the  current  level  in  real  Inflation-ad- 
justed dollars.  The  comparable  figure  for  in- 
termediate size  companies  is  27  percent  and 
for  smaller  companies  is  25  percent. 

TRX  ROLK  OF  THX  CEO  AND  OTHER  POWBRFUL 
CORPORATE  FIGURES 

Commitment  at  the  very  top  of  the  orga- 
nization is  the  key  to  how  much  and  how  a 
company  gives.  The  CEO  is  far  and  away 
the  dominant  figure,  particularly  in  inter- 
mediate size  companies  and  smaller  size 
companies.  The  CEO  who  is  committed  to 
corporate  giving  is  something  of  a  "type"— 
an  Individual  who  expresses  his/her  publlc- 
spiritedneas  in  a  number  of  ways.  Thus, 
there  is  a  correlation  between  a  CEO's  com- 
mitment to  corporate  giving  and  his/her  (a) 
Involvement  in  the  community;  and  (b)  per- 
sonal giving  to  charity. 

While  the  CEO  dominates  these  decisions, 
he/she  does  not  act  alone.  CEO's  Indicate 
that  members  of  the  Board  and  other  Usp 
executives  play  far  more  than  a  passive,  cer- 
tifying role.  More  importantly,  the  Board 


■Throuchoat  thii  report,  companies  with  annual 
sales  of  $50  to  $100  mlUlon  are  referred  to  •■  "inter- 
mediate size  companies"  and  companies  with 
amiual  wles  of  $35  to  $49  million  are  referred  as 
"■mailer  slae  companies." 


has  great  latent  Influence.  Forty-ftve  per- 
cent of  CEO's  (and  51  percent  of  Fy>rtune 
CEO's)  claim  that  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
their  Board  manbers  to  contribute  more 
would  almost  certainly  yield  that  result. 

By  contrast,  groups  external  to  the  corpo- 
ration play  a  relaUvely  modest  role  in  shap- 
ing the  character  and  influencing  the  level 
of  corporate  giving  programs.  And  this  situ- 
ation is  likely  to  endure.  CEO's  state  that 
any  future  pressures  from  outsiders  of 
almost  any  variety— customers,  suppliers/ 
vendors,  industry  groups  that  might  set 
guidelines  for  giving,  elected  officials,  feder- 
ated campaigns,  or  soliciUng  orguiizatlons/ 
communities— will  have  a  neiOlgtble  impact 
on  their  giving.  In  short,  corporate  giving  is, 
above  all,  a  response  to  powerful  voices 
within  the  corporation.  The  inner-directed 
nature  of  the  dedstonraaking  process  sug- 
gests that  corporate  giving  seeks  to  address 
an  internal  corporate  agenda  first  and  a 
public  agenda  second.  This  point  is  further 
documented  when  one  analyzes  the  sUted 
goals  of  corporate  philanthropy. 

ENUGHl'EMEU  SELF-INTEREST 

The  overriding  purpose  of  corporate 
giving  is  to  assist  those  In  need  In  a  manner 
that  serves  larger  corporate  objectives.  In 
the  eyes  of  CEO's,  philanthropy  Is,  at  best, 
a  small  supplement  to  government-spon- 
sored social  programs  and,  at  worst,  has  the 
potential  for  being  regarded  as  a  stand-in 
for  those  programs. 

Thus,  the  vast  majority  state  that  their 
giving  efforts  are  motivated  by  a  mixture  of 
self-help  and  helping  others. 

Seven  in  ten  are  seeking  to  help  the  needy 
In  the  communities  in  which  their  company 
has  plants/locations. 

Two  out  of  three  empliasize  the  goals  of 
improving  local  communities  in  order  to 
benefit  their  own  employees. 

Two-thirds  hope  to  improve  the  "public 
opinion  climate"  in  which  they  do  business. 

About  a  third  hope  to  Improve  their  com- 
pany's corporate  Image  through  their  giving 
programs. 

About  a  quarter  expect  their  efforts  to  en- 
hance their  ability  to  recruit  quality  em- 
ployees. 

Moreover  self-interested  goals  are  espe- 
cially important  to  CEO's  of  Fortune  1300 
companies,  which  account  for  the  lion's 
share  of  cash  contributions. 

"SHORTPAU."  IN  ACHIEVING  THE  GOALS  OP 
CORPORATE  GIVING 

Many  CEO's  are  disi^pointed  that  their 
programs  are  not  achieving  some  of  these 
crucial  objectives,  notably:  helping  the 
needy  in  the  communities  in  which  they 
have  plants/locations;  generating  t>enefits 
for  their  employees  in  those  communities; 
and  protecting  and  Improving  the  environ- 
ment In  which  they  do  business. 

Interestingly,  there  is  also  one  area  of  sig- 
nificant perceived  "overachievement"  of 
goals:  meeting  the  pressures  exerted  by 
prominent  corporate  figures  to  contribute 
to  (Mganizations  that  they  favor. 

RELATIVELT  UNDERDEVELOPED  CORPORATE 
PtTNCnON 

Most  giving  programs  are  relatively  under- 
developed corporate  functions.  There  Is  in- 
sufficient information  available  to  corporate 
givers  on  Important  matters;  there  is  often  a 
lack  of  a  formal  structure  or  a  higtily  pro- 
fessional staff:  and  behavior  is  more  reac- 
tive than  proactive.  There  Is,  in  short,  a  lack 
of  surefootedness  even  among  some  of  the 
most  generous. 

Regarding  informational  needs,  about  a 
third  of  the  CEO's  claim  that  they  are  un- 


aware of  the  giving  acUviUes  of  other  com- 
panies in  their  community  and  peer  compa- 
nies in  their  industry.  This  makes  it  diffl- 
cult  to  establish  external  criteria  to  evalu- 
ate one's  own  giving  efforts.  In  addition, 
about  a  third  confess  limited  knowledge  of 
the  tax  laws  that  apply  to  cash  contribu- 
tions to  nonprofit  organizations.  This 
knowledge  gap  is  particularly  unfortunate, 
since  those  who  are  most  familiar  with  the 
tax  laws  are  also  inclined  to  evaluate  them 
as  a  strong  Incentive  to  give. 

In  a  number  of  companies,  special  staffs 
or  foundations  iiave  been  established  to  ad- 
minister the  corporate  giving  program.  Yet 
this  formalizatton/profcasionaUaaUoa  is 
concentrated  in  Fortune  oompanleB. 

Moreover,  in  describing  the  activities  of 
these  corporate  giving  staffs/foundations, 
CEO's  Indicate  that  they  play  a  largely  reac- 
tive role.  It  is  rare  tafind  a  program  that  in- 
cludes systematic  methods  to  assess  either 
corporate  or  community  needs. 

The  underdeveloped  quality  of  the  corpo- 
rate philanthropy  function  is  partly  a  conse- 
quence of  its  general  character— as  the 
domain  of  the  CEO  and  as  an  expression  of 
corporate  interests.  Yet  this  does  not  mean 
that  the  situation  is  unchangeable,  for 
many  CTEO's  emphasize  their  interest  in 
strengthening  their  company's  ability  to 
give  more  efficiently.* 


THE  NEED  FOR  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  over 
the  next  3  days,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  excerpts  from  the 
December  1978  report  by  the  U.S. 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  oonoem- 
ing  the  equal  rights  amendment.  The 
report  points  out  the  need  for  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  the  bene- 
fits at  making  it  a  part  of  otir  Consti- 
tution. 

I  ask  that  the  first  part  of  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 

The  Need  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amxhdiixnt 

Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  sex  contin- 
ues to  be  a  major  national  problem  almost  7 
years  after  Congress  proposed  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment.  A  recent  Civil  Rights 
Commission  review  of  statistical  measure- 
ments of  equality  provides  clear  documenta- 
tion of  continuing  and  serious  problems  of 
sex-based  inequality  in  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  housing.'  These  inequities  exist 
despite  the  passage  of  Federal  and  State 
legislation  to  combat  certain  forms  of  sex 
discrimination.  While  this  statement  is  not 
an  exhaustive  survey  of  all  the  areas  in 
which  change  is  needed,  the  examples  dis- 
cussed dispel  the  myth  that  women  already 
have  equality  under  law. 

In  Federal  sUtutes  alone,  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission  has  identified  over  800  sections 
of  the  U.S.  Code  containing  examples  of 
substantive  sex  bias  or  sex-based  terminolo- 
gy that  are  Inconsistent  with  a  national 
commitment  to  equal  rights,  responsibO- 
Itles,  and  opportunities.*  "The  cumulative 
effect,"  as  Civil  Rights  Commissioner  Free- 
man has  pointed  out,  "is  to  assign  women, 
solely  on  the  basis  of  their  sex.  to  a  subordi- 
nate or  dependent  role."  * 


Footootes  at  end  of  article. 
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nmllyLaw 
A  woman's  rights  during  mmrrlase,  as  well 
as  after— whether  the  marriage  ends  as  a 
result  of  death  or  divorce— have  traditional- 
ly been  those  of  a  second-class  citizen.  Many 
State  laws  still  reflect  their  roots  in  the 
iBnyHuh  common  law  view  of  the  married 
woman  as  the  property  of  her  husband.* 

Some  of  the  more  oppressive  aspects  of 
this  diBcrtaninatton  have  been  removed  over 
the  past  century,  so  that  a' married  woman 
can  now  own  property,  enter  Into  contracts, 
be  granted  custody  of  her  children,  and.  In 
most  cases,  keep  her  own  earnings.*  Howev- 
er, laws  covering  marriage  continue  to  deny 
women  CQual  rights.* 

Marital  property  laws  Illustrate  the  per- 
sistence of  sex  bias  against  women.  In  Geor- 
gia, for  example,  a  married  couple's  home 
belongs  only  to  the  husband,  even  when  it 
has  been  paid  for  by  the  wife."  In  other 
SUtes,  the  husband  Is  glv«n  the  right  to 
manage  and  control  marital  property  with- 
out the  wife's  consent,  again,  even  If  it  was 
purchaaed  with  the  wife's  earnings.*  In  Wis- 
consin, the  »ftp!i<ngi»  of  a  married  woman 
"accruing  from  labor  performed  for  her  hus- 
band, or  in  his  employ,  or  payable  by  him" 
are  not  considered  her  separate  property 
and  are  subject  to  her  husband's  control.* 

The  same  bias  is  evident  in  laws  that  deny 
a  woman  the  right  to  sue  a  third  party  who 
has  injured  her  husband  and  thereby  de- 
prived her  of  his  services.  A  husband,  simi- 
larly deprived,  can  sue.'" 

The  married  woman  who  chooses  to  be  a 
full-time  homemaker  has  the  least  legal  and 
economic  protection  of  all.  since  many 
States  do  not  recognize  her  labor  as  having 
economic  value.*'  This  is  repugnant  to  the 
view  of  marriage  as  a  partnership  between 
the  husband  and  the  wife,  with  both  per- 
forming different  but  equally  important 
roles,  each  having  economic  significance.  ■  * 

The  lack  of  economic  value  accorded  a 
woman's  contributions  to  a  marriage  Is  dem- 
onstrated in  the  case  of  a  Nebraska  farm 
couple  who  worked  the  land  together  for  33 
years.'*  When  the  husband  died  in  1974,  his 
wife  learned  that  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's eyes  the  farm  belonged  entirely  to 
him.  Unless  she  could  prove  that  she  helped 
to  pay  for  Its  purchase  or  improvement,  she 
would  be  liable  for  a  $25,000  Inheritance 
tax.  Her  years  of  work,  even  the  Joint  title, 
was  no  proof.  Had  the  wife  died  first,  her 
husband  would  have  had  to  pay  no  tax.'* 

In  most  States,  when  a  marriage  ends,  dis- 
tribution of  the  marital  property  follows  a 
similar  rule.  UntU  a  recent  successful  chal- 
lenge under  the  Pennsylvania  State  ERA,  a 
woman  in  that  State  was  faced  with  the 
legal  presumption  that  aU  the  household  ar- 
ticles acquired  during  the  marriage— such  as 
the  stove,  the  TV,  and  even  her  Jewelry— be- 
longed to  her  husband,  unless  she  could 
prove  that  she  paid  for  them.'*  While 
States  like  New  York  do  not  have  such  an 
explicit  prestunption,  the  result  is  often  the 
same  because  one's  legal  rights  to  property 
generally  are  determined  by  proof  of  actual 
economic  contribution  or  of  receipt  as  gift. 
Moat  homemakers  who  earn  no  wages 
cannot  establish  such  proof.'* 

Sex-based  roles  and  presumptions  also 
affect  a  married  woman's  ability  to  get 
credit.'*  This  Is  true  even  under  the  Federal 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act  (enacted  to 
make  credit  available  without  discrimina- 
tion on  the  basis  of  sex  or  marital  status), 
since  creditors  may  consider  State  marital 
property  laws  in  determining  creditworthi- 
ness.'* 
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Similar  haixfchips  face  the  homemaker 
under  the  sodi  I  security  program.  Since  she 
has  no  indepe^^nt  entitlement  to  benefits, 
if  she  becomea  disabled,  she  and  her  de- 
pendents have  no  right  to  social  security, 
even  though  ber  services  are  lost  to  her 
family.'"  Because  the  program  does  not  rec- 
ognize the  economic  value  of  her  contribu- 
tion to  the  family,  she  will  not  receive  bene- 
fits under  her  husband's  coverage  if  she  is 
widowed  before  the  age  of  50  unless  she  has 
minor  or  disabled  children  in  her  care.  This 
Is  true  even  11  she  is  disabled  and  cannot 
work.*"  I 

The  only  economic  "right"  the  married 
woman  has  traditionally  had  is  the  theoreti- 
cal "right  to  support  during  a  marriage." 
The  significan«e  of  this  "right"  and  the  po- 
tential effect  «f  the  ERA  on  it  have  been 
primary  targets  of  distortion  by  ERA  oppo- 
nents trying  to  argue  that  the  amendment 
will  strip  away  women's  rights.  In  fact,  the 
legal  duty  of  a  husband  to  support  his  wife 
is  largely  unefiforceable.  It  Is  little  more 
than  myth,  since  courts  will  not  Interfere  In 
an  ongoing  marriage  to  ensure  adequate 
support  either  for  the  wife  or  for  the  chil- 
dren." I 

Laws  goveralng  support  and  alimony 
during  separation  and  after  divorce  are  simi- 
larly illusory  li  the  benefits  they  appear  to 
confer  upon  Women.*'  The  reality  is  that 
only  14  percent  of  divorced  wives  were 
awarded  alimony  in  1975  and  that  fewer 
than  half  weie  able  to  collect  their  pay- 
ments regulwly.*'  Similar  enforcement 
problems  exis^  for  collecting  child  sup{>ort. 
A  study  tracing  child  support  payments  over 
10  years  showed  that  62  percent  of  male 
parents  failed  to  comply  fully  with  court-or- 
dered child  support  payments  in  the  first 
year  after  the  order,  and  42  percent  did  not 
make  even  a  Single  payment.  By  the  10th 
year,  79  perceht  were  making  no  payments 
at  aU.»« 

Support  lawt  are  so  poorly  enforced  that 
most  separate4  and  divorced  women  have  no 
choice  but  to  Work  outside  the  home  or  turn 
to  welfare.  A  study  in  Jefferson  County, 
Alabama,  revealed  that  the  average  amoimt 
of  support  ordered  for  a  woman  and  two 
children  was  $80  per  month,  substantially 
less  than  the  amount  she  would  receive 
under  welfare:"  In  Rhode  Island,  because 
support  payments  are  so  erratic,  they  are 
not  counted  gs  income  when  applying  for 
credit." 

As  discussed  in  chapter  3,  women  in  tradi- 
tional homemaker  roles  who  are  so  poorly 
protected  by  current  laws  have  much  to 
gain  under  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
The  amendment  would  prohibit  explicit  sex- 
based  statutes  and  common  law  doctrines 
associated  with  family  law.  Even  laws  neu- 
tral on  their  face,  but  that  affect  one  sex 
more  harshly  than  the  other,  would  have  to 
be  reexamine^. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that  the 
ERA  will  altdr  family  structure.  It  will  not 
force  women  out  of  the  home  or  downgrade 
the  roles  at  mother  and  homemaker. 
"Indeed,  it  wtuld  give  new  dignity  to  these 
important  roles.  By  confirming  equality 
under  the  law,  by  upholding  woman's  right 
to  choose  her  place  in  society,  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  can  only  enhance  the 
status  of  tra^tional  women's  occupations. 
For  these  would  become  position  accepted 
by  women  aa  equals,  not  roles  imposed  on 
them  as  inferior.  .  .  ."  *' 

Won  en  in  the  Labor  Force 
Women  whb  work  outside  the  home  con- 
tinue to  be  disadvantaged  by  sex-role  stereo- 
types and  gepder  lines  that  affect  employ- 
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ment  opportunities  and  achievements. 
These  women,  too,  ^and  to  gain  under  the 
E^ual  Rights  Amendment.  Despite  recent 
legislative  reform  and  efforts  to  enforce 
Federal  and  State  antidiscrimination  laws. 
sex  bias  in  employment  persists. 

While  the  labor  martlet  has  provided  in- 
creased Job  opportunities  for  women  in 
recent  years,  most  of  the  openings  have 
been  in  clerical  and  service  areas  traditional- 
ly dominated  by  women.  Indeed,  occupation- 
al segregation  by  sex  increased  substantially 
between  1970  and  1|>76.**  Not  only  are  the 
Jobs  held  by  wome^i  different  from  those 
held  by  men,  but  tl}e  evidence  Is  that  they 
are  valued  less  by  society." 

In  professional  and  technical  fields, 
women  are  overrepresented  in  Jobs  that  are 
lower  on  the  career  ladder  than  men  in  the 
same  industries:  wotnen  are  teachers  more 
often  than  principals,  bookkeepers  more 
often  than  comptr(>llers.*°  Even  within  a 
traditional  woman'*  field,  clerical  occupa- 
tions, women  are  more  likely  to  be  employed 
in  lower  paying  positions  as  typists,  stenog- 
raphers, secretaries,  and  file  clerks,  while 
men  tend  to  be  employed  as  administrative 
assistants,  a  higher  paying  clerical  occupa- 
tion." In  general,  t|ie  Jobs  In  which  women 
are  concentrated  nay  lower  salaries  than 
those  paid  in  tradiiionally  male-dominated 
positions,  even  when  these  positions  involve 
equivalent  skill,  effort,  and  responsibility.** 
Even  when  adjusttnents  are  made  for  edu- 
cation and  occupation,  women  earn  less 
than  men.  In  1976  a  woman  who  attended  4 
years  of  college  was  earning  about  as  much 
as  a  man  with  8  yegrs  of  elementary  school 
education.**  On  the  average,  in  1976  women 
clerical  workers  earned  $4,200  less  than 
male  clerical  wooers,  and  saleswomen 
earned  $6,900  lesi  than  salesmen.**  In 
public  employment,  the  median  income  for 
women  working  full  time  was  $9,215  in  1975, 
while  the  median!  Income  for  men  was 
$13,118.**  I 

Although  women  of  all  races  consistently 
earn  less  than  majority  group  men,  the 
earnings  gap  between  minority  women  and 
majority  men  is  evfen  more  pronounced.  In 
1975,  American  liidian.  Alaskan  Native, 
black,  Mexican  American,  and  Puerto  Rican 
women  averaged  lees  than  $5,000  a  year  in 
earnings,  not  even  half  of  the  average 
$11,427  earnings  of  majority  men.**  These 
differences  persisted  even  when  occupation, 
age,  education.  State  of  residence,  and  time 
worked  were  taken  into  account. 

Indeed,  the  earnings  gap  between  men 
and  women  in  public  and  private  employ- 
ment has  incrtaaei.  In  1956,  before  the  en- 
actment of  Federal  equal  employment  legis- 
lation, women's  aVerage  earnings  were  63 
percent  of  men's.  Twenty  years  later,  they 
had  fallen  to  60  percent  of  men's  earnings.** 
For  minority  women,  the  earnings  gap  is 
greater  still.**         1 

In  1963  Congrest  began  the  task  of  im- 
proving the  legal  status  of  working  women 
with  passage  of  the  Equal  Pay  Act,  which, 
as  amended,  broadly  prohibits  sex  discrimi- 
nation in  wages  paid  in  public  and  private 
employment.**  A  oui  on  sex  discrimination 
was  included  in  Tiae  vn  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  of  1964  and  has  been  expanded  to  cover 
workers  in  public  as  well  as  private  employ- 
ment.** 

But  the  task  of  riforming  the  law  Is  unfin- 
ished at  both  the  Federal*'  and  SUte 
levels.  Some  employees,  such  as  those  who 
work  for  the  Congress,  still  are  not  covered 
by  laws  prohibiting  sex  and  other  forms  of 
discrimination  in  employment.**  Express 
sex  bias  also  persists  in  our  Nation's  laws. 
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For  example,  a  17-year-oId  girl  who  wants  to 
work  for  a  contractor  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent  cannot,  but  a  17-year-old  boy  can.** 
Although  such  a  restriction  may  have  been 
intended  as  "protective"  legislation,  surely 
if  working  conditions  are  unsound  for  young 
women,  they  are  unsound  for  yoimg  men  as 
well  and  should  be  corrected. 

Other  laws  and  government  programs  re- 
strict Job  opportunities  for  women  in  ways 
that  are  less  direct,  but  no  less  damaging. 
For  example,  the  automatic  preference 
given  veterans  in  public  employment  Is  a 
program  that  few  women  can  take  advan- 
tage of.  owing  primarily  to  the  history  of 
sex  discrimination  that  has  restricted  their 
opportunities  in  the  military.**  In  this  con- 
text, bias  clearly  breeds  bias.  This  is  appar- 
ent in  Federal  civil  service  test  results. 
Women  are  41  percent  of  those  who  pass 
the  college-level  test,  but  only  27  percent  of 
those  who  are  hired.  Veterans,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  only  20  percent  of  those  who  pass 
the  test,  but  34  percent  of  those  who  are 
hired.** 

Finally,  recent  court  decisions  have  nar- 
rowed the  application  of  equal  opportunity 
laws  such  as  Title  VII.  For  example,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  exempted  certain  discrimi- 
ruitory  seniority  systems  from  Title  VII.** 
has  allowed  an  employee's  "womanhood"  to 
disqualify  her  from  a  Job.**  and  has  upheld 
the  denial  of  disability  benefits  and  accrued 
sick  pay  to  employees  disabled  by  pregnan- 
cy.** Lower  courts,  moreover,  are  largely 
failing  to  apply  Title  VII  standards  at  all  to 
academic  employment.** 

In  general,  courts  have  not  brought  to  sex 
discrimination  cases  "those  Judicial  virtues 
of  detachment,  reflection  and  critical  analy- 
sis which  have  served  them  so  well  with  re- 
spect to  other  sensitive  social  Issues.  .  .  . 
'Sexism'  ...  is  as  easily  discernible  in  con- 
temporary Judicial  opinions  as  racism  ever 
was."  *• 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  will  be  an 
important  legal  and  symbolic  weapon  to 
counter  sex-based  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment, particularly  meaningful  to  minority 
women,  who  participate  in  the  labor  force  at 
a  higher  rate  than  majority  women.*'  It  will 
help  to  complete  the  Federal  and  State  ef- 
forts to  erase  the  sex  bias  in  laws  that  have 
limited  employment  opportunities  only  for 
women.**  It  will,  at  a  minimum,  give  govern- 
ment workers  already  protected  against  Job- 
related  sex  discrimination  under  Federal 
civil  rights  statutes  a  stricter  standard  for 
the  review  of  their  claims**  and  extend 
such  protection  to  congressional  workers 
who  are  not  already  covered.  In  addition, 
the  ERA  will  provide  an  impetus  for  more 
effective  and  vigilant  enforcement  of  anti- 
discrimination laws.  FinaUy,  the  courts  will 
be  governed  by  the  provisions  of  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  as  they  decide  cases 
raising  problems  of  sex-based  discrimina- 
tion. 

Criminal  Law 

Criminal  law  is  another  area  in  which 
women  and  men  are  treated  differently  be- 
cause of  their  sex.  This  treatment  has  most 
often  been  disadvantageous  to  women,  as 
both  victims  and  offenders.** 

In  some  Jurisdictions,  definitions  of  crimi- 
nal l>ehavior  and  legaT  defenses  reflect  sex- 
based  notions.  In  Alabama,  for  example,  if  a 
husband  finds  his  wife  in  the  act  of  adultery 
and  Immediately  kills  her,  he  is  not  guilty  of 
murder,  but  of  the  lesser  crime  of  man- 
slaughter.** However,  the  same  defense  is 
not  available  to  a  wife. 

This  view  that  husbands  have  a  special 
prerogative  when  it  comes  to  their  wives 


also  Is  reflected  in  the  laws  of  those  States 
that  do  not  recognize  a  charge  of  forcible 
rape  as  a  crime  when  committed  by  a  hus- 
band against  his  wife,  regardless  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  degree  of  coercion  in- 
volved.** 

Explicit  sex  lines  similarly  are  found  in 
prostitution  laws.  Traditioiumy,  prostitution 
was  defined  as  a  "woman's  act."  with  no  at- 
tempt to  penalize  the  men  who  paid  or  were 
paid  for  it.**  Although  many  Jurisdictions 
have  revised  these  laws  to  cover  men  as  well 
as  women,  "less  than  half  explicitly  pmallze 
the  patrons  of  prostitution,  and  many  of 
those  that  do  impose  leas  strbigent  penalties 
against  patrons  than  prostitutes."** 

Sex-based  definitions  of  criminal  behavior 
also  permeate  the  Juvenile  Justice  system, 
which  often  subjects  girls  and  boys  to  dif- 
fering definitions  of  delinquent  behavior 
and  to  different  sentences.  In  general,  more 
girls  are  detained  for  "status"  offenses  such 
as  promiscuity  or  truancy,  while  boys  are  ar- 
rested for  delinquent  acts  such  as  theft.** 
On  the  average,  girls  are  institutionalized 
for  less  serious  conduct  than  boys  and  for 
longer  periods  of  time.** 

Sentencing  and  parole  statutes  and  prac- 
tices further  illustrate  the  persistent  sex- 
based  discrimination  in  crimiiuU  law.  In 
some  States,  laws  still  mandate  indetermi- 
nate sentences  for  women,  while  men  re- 
ceive set  minimum  and  maximum  terms.*' 
This  disparate  treatment  stems  from  the 
sex-based  presumption  that  "women,  includ- 
ing women  offenders,  are  more  malleable 
than  men  and  thus  more  amemble  to 
reform  and  rehabilitation.  In  practice,  this 
means  that  a  woman  offender  remains  in 
custody  until  the  prison  administration 
finds  she  has  been  'corrected'  while  a  man 
who  has  been  imprisoned  'does  time'  for 
some  set  period.  .  .  ."**  The  result  may  be 
that  the  female  offender  is  incarcerated  far 
longer  or  far  shorter  than  a  man  convicted 
of  the  same  offense;  in  either  case,  the  com- 
parative time  in  prison  may  bear  no  rela- 
tionship either  to  the  crime  or  to  rehabilita- 
tion. 

Once  In  prison,  there  is  further  evidence 
of  different  treatment  for  male  and  female 
offenders.  Women  generally  receive  far  less 
vocational  training  or  Job  placement  assist- 
ance, and  the  training  that  is  offered  in 
women's  prisons  tends  to  be  sex  stereo- 
typed, tracking  women  into  lower  paying 
Jobs.** 

Commenting  on  the  sex  bias  throughout 
the  criminal  Justice  system.  Commissioner 
Freeman  has  noted  its  particular  bearing  on 
minority  women.  "Given  the  conditions  in 
which  many  minority  people  live  and  how 
these  conditions  breed  crime,  and  given  the 
greater  likelihood  of  arrest  and  conviction 
of  minority  people,  the  double  Jeopardy  in 
which  minority  women  are  placed  by  actions 
which  discriminate  on  the  basis  of  sex  is  ap- 
parent." •• 

The  Equal  Rights  Amendment  would  re- 
quire neutralizing  the  distinctions  that  pe- 
nalize perpetrators  and/or  protect  victims 
of  crime  differently  depending  on  their  sex. 
This  does  not  mean  that  any  criminals  will 
go  unpunished,  but  rather  that  men  and 
women  will  be  Judged  by  the  acts  they 
commit,  not  by  their  sex. 
Education 

In  describing  the  need  for  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  in  1972.  congressional 
proponents  pointed  to  the  field  of  education 
as  evidence  of  the  persistent  pattern  of  sex 
discrimination.*'  Despite  Federal  and  State 
legislation  prohibiting  such  discrimination 
in  educational  programs  and  institutions. 


many  discriminatory  patterns  persist.  Educ- 
tion Is  an  Important  route  for  personal  ad- 
vancement; therefore.  Its  opportunities 
must  be  open  to  our  daughters  as  well  as  to 
our  sons. 

Tet,  In  elementary  and  secondary  schools 
girls  still  are  steered  away  from  mathemat- 
ics, science,  and  the  training  needed  for  the 
better  paying  fields  currently  dominated  by 
meiL  In  the  3  years  from  1972  to  1975.  the 
proportion  of  girls  in  technical  education 
rose  less  than  1  percentage  point,  from  10 
percent  to  11  percent.  The  increase  was 
about  the  same— from  12  percent  to  13  per- 
cent—in trades  and  industrial  occupations.** 

In  a  recent  case,  when  a  ninth-grade  girl 
who  had  won  awards  in  geometry  and  sci- 
ence wanted  to  go  to  a  public  school  that  of- 
fered advanced  courses  and  superior  facili- 
ties in  these  fields  and  for  which  she  was 
qualified  by  all  objective  standards,  she  was 
turned  down  because  the  school  was  for 
boys  only.**  Susan  Vorchhelmer  took  her 
case  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
where  she  was  turned  down  again.**  The 
Court  has  not  yet  recognized  such  aez-baaed 
segregation  as  a  form  of  sex  dlsertanination 
nor  Is  it  likely  to  do  so  while  the  ERA  is 
pending.** 

Inequality  is  widespread  In  school  sports, 
a  traditiotuU  training  groimd  for  leadership 
and  a  route  to  higher  education  through 
athletic  scholarships.  For  every  one  girl 
playing  high  shool  sports,  schools  are  still 
providing  teams  and  equipment  that  advan- 
tage two-and-a-half  times  as  many  boys.** 
At  the  college  level,  budgets  for  women's 
sports  are  still  only  10  to  15  percent  of 
men's." 

Women  are  less  likely  than  men  to  com- 
plete 4  or  more  years  of  college.  When  mi- 
nority women  are  compared  with  white 
men.  the  disparity  is  particularly  pro- 
nounced.*' 

College-level  discrimination  is  perhaps 
most  severe  among  the  ranks  of  faculty  and 
college  administrators.  Women  are  only  25 
percent  of  full-time  faculty;  they  are  clus- 
tered at  the  lower  professional  ranks,  and 
their  status  has  been  described  as  "^ding 
slowly  downhill."  "  College  administration 
Is  still  a  male-dominated  field:  as  of  May 
1977  only  about  1  percent  of  all  presidoits 
of  4-year  colleges  and  public  and  private 
universities  were  women.** 

Federal  legislation  to  address  these  prob- 
lems includes  Title  IX  of  the  1972  Educa- 
tion Amendments,  which  broadly  prohibits 
sex-based  discrimination  in  education  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment.** However,  two  extensive  reviews  of 
Title  IX  show  it  has  failed  to  have  much 
effect.**  The  outcome  of  the  July  1978  dead- 
line for  compliance  by  secondary  and  post- 
secondary  schools  with  the  athletics  provi- 
sions of  the  regulations  remains  to  be  seen. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  (the  Federal  agency  chiefly  respon- 
sible for  Title  IX  enforcement)  took  S  yean 
to  issue  the  regulations  necessary  to  enforce 
Title  IX,  and  other  agencies  with  enforce- 
ment responsibilities  still  have  no  regula- 
tions at  all  more  than  6  years  after  Title  IX 
became  law.*'  

Even  after  HEW's  delayed  response,  a 
court  order  was  necessary  to  trigger  even 
minimal  administrative  enforcement  of  the 
statute.**  The  administrative  enforcement 
process  itself  has  failed  to  result  in  clear 
and  consistent  rulings;  has  included  with- 
drawal of  rulings  when  they  became  the 
center  of  controversy;  and  in  6  years  has 
reached  a  final  decision  in  leas  than  500 
complaints  of  sex  discrimination  of  a  total 
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of  1.400  pendins— an  Kvenge  of  leas  than 
one  oomplatnt  per  investigator  per  year/* 
Indeed,  for  the  10  months  preceding  June 
1977,  HEW  8tops>ed  making  decisions  on 
Title  IZ  almost  completely  and  did  not  even 
answer  maO  dealing  with  the  act*" 

Individuals  turning  to  the  courts  for  relief 
under  Title  DC  have  met  with  further  resist- 
ance. In  fact,  their  right  to  go  to  court  at  all 
under  Title  IX  has  been  questioned.*' 

The  Federal  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
will  provide  an  independent  basis  with 
which  to  challenge  sex  bias  in  education 
programs  that  directly  or  substantially  in- 
volve government  action.  Unlike  Title  EC. 
Federal  funding  will  not  be  required  to  trig- 
ger its  application.  The  right  of  a  student  or 
teacher  to  go  to  court  when  faced  with  sex- 
based  discrimination  will  b<  clear.  Ratifica- 
tion of  the  ERA  can  be  expected  to  prompt 
more  effective  enforcement  of  antidiscrimi- 
nation laws  concerning  education.  It  will  be 
a  clear  mandate  of  the  highest  order  that 
sex  bias  is  not  acceptable  in  our  Nation's 
schools. 

Moreover,  the  symbolic  effect  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  our  chlldrens' 
education  cannot  be  overestimated.  It  will 
assure  that  the  study  of  the  Constitution  fi- 
nally will  Include  the  principle  that  women 
and  men  are  equal  before  the  law. 

KZJSTIMG  COWSTITUTIOIIAL  GTTAIlAlfTKKS 

The  6th  and  14th  amendments  have  never 
be«i  Interpreted  to  prohibit  all  discrimina- 
tion against  women  as  %  class.  Indeed, 
before  1971,  even  the  sharpest  sex-based 
classifications  survived  constitutional 
review,  usually  Justified  as  "preferential"  to 
women.  Oender  lines  upheld  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  have  included  those  that  kept 
women  off  Juries,"  barred  them  from  occu- 
pations ranging  from  attorney  **  to  bartend- 
er,** and  before  the  19th  amendment, 
denied  them  the  right  to  vote.** 

The  Court  signaled  a  new  direction  in 
Reed  V.  iteed,  a  1971  decision  that  struck 
down  an  Idaho  statute  which  gave  men 
preference  over  women  in  administering  the 
estates  of  deceased  relatives.**  Following 
Reed,  the  Court  in  Frontiero  v.  Richard- 
son" declared  unconstitutional  a  statute 
that  gave  automatic  fringe  benefits  to  wives 
of  men  in  the  uniformed  services,  while  re- 
quiring husbands  of  servlcewomen  to  prove 
dependence. 

Despite  this  new  willingness  to  reject  sex- 
biased  laws,  the  Court  consistently  has 
stopped  short  of  declaring  a  sex  a  "suspect" 
classification,  as  it  has  done  with  race  and 
national  origin.  The  explanation  for  this 
hesitancy  offered  by  Justice  Powell  In  Fron- 
hero  underscores  the  importance  of  ratifica- 
tion of  the  ERA: 

"There  is  another,  and  I  find  compelling, 
reason  for  deferring  a  general  categorising 
of  sex  dasslf  tcatlon  as  invoking  the  strictest 
test  of  Judicial  scrutiny.  The  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,  which  If  adopted  will  resolve 
the  substance  of  this  precise  question,  has 
been  approved  by  the  Congress  and  submit- 
ted for  ratification  by  the  States."  •* 

Supreme  Court  rulings  in  sex  discrimina- 
tion cases  following  Frontiero  have  been 
uneven.  The  Court  has  upheld  sex-based 
dasatfications  aeainst  equal  protection  chal- 
lenges In  some  cases,**  whUe  invalidating 
them  in  others.**  In  one  case  challenging 
sex-segregated  schools  (.Vorchheimer  v. 
School  Diatriet  of  PhiUutaphia).  it  was 
unable  to  reach  any  decision  at  all.*'  The 
effect  in  Vorchheirner  was  to  let  stand  the 
lower  court's  opinion  allowing  sex-segregat- 
ed schools.** 


In  the  rece|it  Bakke  decision.  Justice 
Powell,  writlnl  the  deciding  opinion,  ex- 
plained why  the  Court  "has  never  viewed 
(gender-based  elasslfications]  as  Inherently 
suspect  or  conlparable  to  racial  or  ethnic 
classifications  ior  the  purpose  of  equal-pro- 
tection analy^"  Discrimination  against 
women.  Justice  Powell  states  in  Bakke,  is 
not  "inherently  odious"  when  compared  to 
the  "lengthy  and  tragic  history"  of  racial 
bias.**  Such  a  comparison  of  victims  of  dis- 
crimination surely  is  neither  required  nor 
appropriate,  and  Justice  Powell  himself  rec- 
ognises elsewhfre  in  his  Bakke  opinion  that 


•  WU.  Stat.  Ann.  246.0   <  197B). 


"the  kind  of  v^lable  sociological  and  poUU 
cal  analysis  necessary  to  produce  such  rank 
ings  simply  dods  not  lie  within  Judicial  com 
pctence.  •  •  •"  t  Moreover,  Justice  Powell'S' 
summary  of  tie  Supreme  Court's  view  of 
sex-based  claaafications  is  further  evidence 
that  the  Court  has  failed  to  recognize  and 
understand  th^  history  and  invidious  nature 
of  sex  discrimiitation  in  this  country. 

The  Court's  'record  In  the  7  years  since 
Reed  has  included  some  remarkable  gains. 
But  as  ColumWa  law  professor  Ruth  Olns- 
burg  has  comnaented:  "the  1970's  break  with 
tradition  is  h4rdly  clear  and  clean.  The 
Court's  perfon  lance  is  characterized  by  vac- 
illation, 5-4  de(  isions  and  a  tendency  to  shy 
away  from  doctrinal  development."** 
Indeed,  the  unsettled  issue  of  the  ERA  itself 
seems  to  be  calling  the  Court  to  move  less 
forcefully  In  st|1klng  down  gender-based  dis- 
crimination.     I 

Ratification  Df  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment will  set  g  standard  for  review  of  sex 
discrimination  claims  that  clearly  goes 
beyond  current  interpretations  of  the  5th 
and  14th  amendments  in  such  cases.  The 
ERA  standard  would  prohibit  sex-based 
classifications,  except  where  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  privacy  or  physical  character- 
istics unique  to  one  sex  are  concerned.** 
The  amendment  will  provide  a  firm  root  for 
the  doctrine  of  equal  protection  for  women 
and  men  unde^  the  law.  The  application  of 
this  principle  I  of  equality  is  discussed  in 
chapter  3. 

pooTifons 

■  VM.  Commlnlon  on  Civil  RlshU.  Social  Indica- 
tort  a/  Eoualitv  for  minorltiet  and  Women  (1078) 
(herelMLfter  cited  u  Socio/  Indicatort). 

•  U.S.  CommlaiiDn  on  avU  Rights,  Sex  Biat  in  the 
U.S.  Code  (1977)  (hereinafter  cited  u  Sex  Biat  in 
the  U.S.  Code-). 

'  Freeman,  testimony  Before  Subcommittee  on 
Civil  and  ConstlttitionaJ  Rights  of  Hoiue  Judiciary 
Committee  (May;19.  1078). 

•  See,  Croeler.  Marital  Support,  IS  Boston  Univ.  L. 
Rev.  28  <193S);  MX,  Blaelutone,  CommentarU*  on  the 
Laid  of  England  442. 

>  See,  e.g..  ni.  Ann.  SUt.  ch  88.  Ii.  6.  9  (Smith- 
Hurd  1959);  Me.  Hev.  Stat  TIL  19.  ii  181-83  (West 
198S>. 

■  See  generally,.  B.  Brown.  A.  Pieeiliuan.  H.  Kats. 
A.  Price,  Women!*  Ri^ttt  and  the  Lata:  The  Impact 
0/  the  ERA  on  St0ie  Lam  97-303  (1977). 

'  Ii.  UeOough.i  77ie  Legal  Statu*  of  Homemaken 
<n  Oeorgia  (Nalh  Comm'n  on  the  Observance  of 

rwnr,  1977). 

■Louisiana  la«  describe!  the  husband  •■  the 
"head  and  mast«-"  of  the  conmumlty  property  and 
grants  him  the  lights  to  full  management  and  con- 
trol. I^  Stat.  Am.  av.  Code  Art.  3404  (West  1971). 
The  constitutionality  of  the  "head  and  master"  law 
was  upheld  by  the  Louialana  Supreme  Court. 
Corpus  ChrtsU  farlah  Credit  Onion  v.  Martin.  3S8 
8.3d  395  (1978i  cert  denied,  47  n.S.L.W.  3348 
(1978).  The  legislature  recently  has  amended  this 
law,  but  the  chinges  are  not  effective  until  1980. 
La.  H.  am  1589  Enacted  on  July  13. 1978). 

Male  management  prtaidpla  also  survive  In  two 
common  law  pr«>erty  States.  DlCrcole  v.  D'Sreole. 
407  F.  Supp.  13^.  1380  (D.  MSH.  1978):  Rauehfun 
V.  Rauchfusi,  3*1  S.E.3d  423  (N.C.  App.  1977).  See 
aUo,  C.  Slaughter.  The  Legal  ttatu*  of  Homemaken 
<n  Mistiuippi  (Vatl  comm'n  on  the  Observance  of 
IWY.  1977). 
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"See,  eg..  Bates  v. 
(Wyo.  1971)  See  gener^y.  Brown  et  al., 
Rithtt  and  the  Law,  rati  ra,  at  118. 

■■Jteoi  Women,  Real  Live*— Marriage,  Divorce, 
Widovhood  17-19  (Wl^.  Gov.  Comm'n  on  the 
SUtus  of  Women,  1978)  (hereinafter  cited  as  Real 
Women,  Real  Live*). 

"See,  eg..  Report  of  the  Pretldenf*  Committion 
on  the  Statu*  of  Women|47  (1983).  Of  coutse.  not  all 
and  sometlmea  the  lawi 


homemaken  are 
that  dtsadvantage  hoi 
to  men. 
■•See  JTofc  Perfect  Un\ 
■<Por  a  discunion  of 


ken  deny  fair  treatment 

,  tupra,  at  13-14. 
deral  inheritance  and  gift 
taxes  imposed  on  property  tranafen  between 
spouses,  tee;  eg.,  8.  Cunningham.  The  Legal  Statu* 
of  Homemaker*  in  Nebtatka  13  (Nat'l  Comm'n  on 
the  Obaenranoe  of  IWY,  1977).  Changes  In  Federal 
tax  laws  In  1976  and  :1978  may  have  eased  the 


woman  described  in  the 

the  unequal  treatment 

wage-earning  spoums. 

times  result  under  State 

Rev.    Stat.    {118.010 

L.  Ann.   144-33- 


burden  on  the  Nebi 
text,  but  did  not  el 
of  homemaken  and 
Similar  inequities 
tax  laws.  See,  eg. 
(3XaX1974):  Rhode  Islhod  Oen. 
7(6). 

■•DlFlortdo  V.  DiFlo^do.  4S9  Pa.  641.  331  A.3d 
174  (1975).  See  dlacuaalon  infra,  ch.  3,  "Domestic 
Retatlons."  ] 

■•Sea  eg.,  J.  Ooodimn.  Legal  Statu*  of  Home- 
maker*  in  Neic  York  l4  (Natl  Comm'n  on  the  Ob- 
servance of  IWY.  1977r.  S.  Souia  and  M.  Trmcey. 
Legal  Statu*  of  Homeiitaker*  in  Rhode  liland  14 
(Natl  Comm'n  on  the  Observance  of  IWT.  1977). 
See,  generallji.  A.  Binynan.  "The  Impact  of  the 
ERA  on  Marital  Beonoailcs,"  Impact  ERA:  Limita- 
tion* and  PottOMitie*  (16-35  (ed.  c:alif.  Comm'n  on 
the  Status  of  Women.  1976). 
■'/d.  at  118. 

■•15  UB.C.  |1891d(4>  (Supp.  1978):  13  CFJt. 
302.5(1X1077).  1 

■•See  Department  of  Pealth.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare, Report  of  the  HEW  Ta*k  Force  on  the  Treat- 
ment of  Women  under  Social  Security  (1978).  See 
aUo.  Sex  Bia*  in  the  U£.  Code,  tupra,  at  36  (1977). 
Women  who  are  wage  eamen  also  are  disadvan- 
taged in  several  ways  under  the  social  security  pro- 
gram. I 

>°42  VJB.C.  i  403(b)  and  (e)  (1074)  as  amended 
(1978  supp.).  I 

••See  eg.  McOulre  v.  McOuire.  S9N.W.3d  388 
(Neb.  1953);  C:ommonwealth  v.  Oeorge,  358  Pa.  118, 
56  A2d  338  (1948).  See  faulsen.  Support  RighU  and 
Dutie*.  9  VanderbUt  L.  Rev.  700. 719  (1956). 
•■  Real  Women.  Real  Live*,  *upra,  at  43-45. 
"  Jfore  Perfect  Unioii  tupra,  at  18. 
"U  Weltsman,  Legal  Regulation  of  Marriage- 
Tradition  and  Ctangej  63  Cal.  L.  Rev.  1160,  1195 
(1974). 

■•  J.  Crittendoa  The  f^egal  Statu*  of  Homemaken 
in  Alabama  11  (Natl  CSmm'n  on  the  Observance  of 
IWY.  1977).  1 

*■  Sousa  and  Tracey,  77ie  Legal  Statu*  of  Home- 
maken in  Rhode  Itland  17  (Natl  Comm'n  on  the 
Observance  of  IWY,  1977).  In  some  instances,  this 
practice  may  be  sueee^fully  challenged  under  the 
Equal  Credit  Opportunity  Act.  see  Reg.  B,  13  C.P.R. 
303.6(bX5HMarch  1977). 

"Rep.  Florence  DWyer,  117  Cong.  Rec.  35319 
(1971).  I 

■•  Socioi  Indicator*,  tupra,  at  39-45.  For  example, 
a  higher  proportion  of]  employed  women  were  der- 
dal  or  service  worker^  in  1970  than  In  1960.  VJB. 
Department  of  Comm^oe.  A  Stati*tical  Portrait  of 
Women  in  the  US  at  table  8-1  (1978). 
"  Social  Indicator*,  tupra,  at  45. 
'•Women's  Equity  Action  League,  "Women  and 
Work:  The  Unequal  Pi  lycheck,"  7  WEAi,  Wa*hing- 
ton  Report  6  (April  II  T8).  See  generally,  U.8.  De- 
partment of  Labor,  .  975  Handbook  on  Women 
Worfcerx  88-93  (1975). 

*>  VS.  Commission  <  n  ClvU  Rights,  Women  and 
Poverty!  an*}.  , 

"See  eg.,  VS.  Department  of  Labor.  Women 
and  Work  1-7  (1977). 

"U.S.  Bureau  of  Clensus,  Income  and  Poverty 
Statittie*  of  FamiHe*\and  Perton*  in  the  United 
State*  l»7t  at  table  1 7  (P-80  No.  107.  Advance 
Report). 

"U.S..  Department  of  labor,  U.S.  Working 
Women:  A  Datahook  14  (table  36)  (1977)  (herein- 
after cited  as  US.  Wofttng  Women). 

'•  U.S.,  Bureau  of  tite  Census.  Money  Income  in 
t»7S  of  FamUie*  and  ferton*  in  the  U.S.,  table  55 
(Current  Population  Reports  Series.  P-60  No.  105). 
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■•  Social  Indicator*,  tupra,  at  54. 

•'  Compare  VS.  Department  of  Labor,  1$7S 
Handbook,  tupra,  at  131  with  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights.  77»e  State  of  Civil  Rights  2(1977). 

••See,  U.S.  Working  Women,  supra,  at  table  53. 
See  also  O.  Borjas.  Discrimination  in  HEW:  Is  the 
Doctor  tick  or  Are  the  Patients  Healthy?  (unpub- 
lished paper.  Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Economy 
and  the  SUte.  (niicago.  111..  1978).  which  showed 
white  males  employed  in  one  Federal  agency 
earned  about  33  percent  more  than  white  females 
in  1977  and  31  percent  more  than  black  females. 

"29U.S.C.  j206(dX1974). 

••42  U.S.C.  ii  2000e-2003-16  (1974).  Some  SUte 
leglalatures  also  have  enacted  broad  fair  employ- 
ment practices  laws. 

"The  U.S.  Commission  on  avil  RlghU  has  re- 
ported elsewhere  on  the  persistent  enforcement 
problems  with  respect  to  Federal  equal  employ- 
ment laws  jee,  e.g.,  77ie  Federal  Civil  Right*  En- 
forcement Effort— 1977.  to  Eliminate  Employment 
Discrimination:  A  Sequel  ( 1977). 

"  Employers  of  fewer  than  15  employees  also  are 
not  covered  by  Title  VII.  42  U.D.C.  i  30003e(b) 
(1974). 

♦"41  U.S.C.  i35:  See  also.  30  U.S.C.  il87.  which 
flatly  prohibits  hiring  women  to  work  In  certain 
mineral  mines  on  federally-owned  lands.  For  a 
review  of  State  protective  labor  laws,  tee  Brown  et 
al..  Women's  Rights  and  the  Lav>,  supra,  at  table 
6.1. 

■*«  For  a  review  of  sex  discriminatory  provisions 
regarding  the  armed  forces,  see  Sex  Bias  in  the  U.S. 
Code  supra,  at  19-33:  ACLU,  "Women  and  the  Mili- 
Ury."  Notes  from  the  Women's  Right*  Project  6 
(1977):  veterans  preference  programs  exist  at  both 
the  Federal  and  State  levels. 

••The  White  House.  Proposed  Modification  of 
Veteran's  Preference  Fact  Sheet  2  (1978).  The 
result  of  this  bias  is  seen  In  the  case  of  a  Dallas 
woman  who  applied  for  a  Federal  air  traffic  con- 
troller Job.  She  scored  a  perfect  100  percent  on  the 
civil  service  examination,  but  because  of  Job  prefer- 
ences automatically  given  to  veterans,  she  was 
ranked  147th  on  th  Job  roster.  A.  Otten.  "Congress 
and  the  Veterans  Lobby."  WaU  Street  Journal,  July 
26.  1978,  at  12.  The  House  of  RepresenUtives  re- 
cently voted  to  retain  existing  veterans  preference 
standards  by  adopting  an  amendment  to  HJt. 
11280.  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  124  C^ong. 
Rec.  H9401  (dally  ed.  Sept.  11,  1978). 

••International  Brotherhood  of  Teamtten  v. 
United  States.  413  U.S.  324  (1977). 

•'Dothard  v.  Rawllnson,  433  U.S.  331  (1977).  See 
P.  Ogg.  Title  Vll:  Are  exception*  Swallowing  the 
RuUt  13  Tulsa  L.  J.  108  (1977). 

••Oeneral  BHectric  Co.  v.  Oilbert,  429  U.S.  125 
(1976).  Workers  disabled  by  pregnancy,  however, 
cannot  be  denied  accumulated  seniority.  Nashville 
Oas  Co.  V.  Satty.  434  U.S.  136  (1977).  In  the  1978 
session.  Congress  amended  Title  VII  to  require  that 
pregnancy,  childbirth,  and  related  medical  condi- 
tions be  treated  the  same  as  other  disabilities  under 
employer  programs.  Act  of  Oct.  31.  1978,  Pub.  L. 
No.  96-555,  92  Stat.  2076-77  (to  be  codified  In  42 
U.S.C.  i  2000e). 

••See,  eg.,  Johnson  v.  University  of  Pituburgh, 
435  F.  Supp.  1338  (W.O.  Pa.  1977).  See  generally, 
Vladeck  and  Young.  Sex  Discrimination  in  Higher 
Education,  4  Women'*  Right*  L.  Rep.  59  (1978). 

••Johnston  and  Knapp,  Sex  Diecrlmination  by 
Law:  a  Study  in  Judicial  Perspective,  46  N.Y.UX. 
Rev.  675,  676  (1971). 

•■  U.S.  Working  Women,  supra,  at  44. 

"See,  Brown  et  al..  Women's  Right  and  the  Law, 
supra,  at  223-25  (descripUon  of  State  reform  ef- 
forts). 

••  Cf.  P.  Ogg.  '"ntle  VII .  .  .."  tvpro. 

••  In  some  instances,  however,  men  have  received 
harsher  treatment  in  the  criminal  Justice  system. 
See  generally  Brown  et  al..  Women's  Rights  and  the 
Law,  supra,  at  45-96. 

"See  Fan-  v.  State,  304  So.2d  898.  902  (Crlm.  App. 
Ala.  1974):  Warren  v.  State,  34  Ala.  App.  447,  41 
So.2d301  (1949). 

"As  of  1977  rape  statues  in  37  States  provided 
for  the  husband's  immunity.  See,  e.g.,  Cal.  Penal 
Code  i261  (West  Supp.  1976):  Rev.  Stat.  Aim. 
i  14.41  (West  Supp.  1976).  See  generally.  The  Mari- 
tal Rape  Exemption,  52  N.Y.U.L.  Rev.  306  (1977). 
As  an  example  of  lesser  protecUon  given  men  under 
criminal  laws,  approximately  25  States  do  not  pro- 
tect any  male  victims  of  sexual  assault  in  their  forc- 
ible rape  statutes.  See  Brown  et  al.,  Women  t  Right* 
and  the  Law,  supra,  at  46. 

•^For  example,  the  Alaslca  statute  defining  pros- 
tituUon   refera   specifically   to    "females."   Alaska 


SUt.  i  11.40.210  (1970).  See  generaUy.  Brown  et  al.. 
Women's  Rights  and  the  Law,  supra  at  66. 

"Id.  at  67.  See,  eg.,  lU.  Ann.  SUt.  Ch.  38.  i  11-14. 
11-18  (Smith  Hurd  1977):  Kan.  Stat.  Ann.  21-3512. 
21-3515. 

••American  Bar  Association  Commission  on  Cor- 
rectional Facilities  and  Services,  "Women  in  Deten- 
tion and  SUtewide  Jail  Standaixit. "  7  Clearing 
ftouse  BulleHn  1,  7-8  (March  1974).  reporU  that  70 
percent  of  female  youths  are  detained  for  sUtus  of- 
fenses while  only  23  percent  of  male  youths  are  de- 
tained for  such  offenses.  See  also  P.  Cohen.  "A 
Double  Standard  of  Justice."  10  Cicif  Rii^Us  Digest 
10  (Spring  1978):  Female  Offender  Resource 
Center,  Survey  of  Educational  and  Vocational  Pro- 
grams in  State  Juvenile  Correctional  InttitutUmt 
(American  Bar  Association.  1975). 

"VS..  Department  of  Justice,  Law  Enforcement 
Assistance  Administration,  Office  of  Juvenile  Jus- 
tice and  Delinquency  Prevention,  Little  Sisten  and 
the  Law  (1977).  According  to  this  study,  girls  have 
longer  average  confinements  than  boys  even 
though  the  vast  majority  of  the  boys  (82  percent) 
were  criminal  offenders  and  nearly  half  of  the  girls 
were  sUtus  offensers  (p.  16).  See  also,  R.  Vlnter  and 
R.  Sarri.  Time  Out  A  National  Study  of  Juvenile 
Correction  Programs  (National  Assessment  of  Juve- 
nile Corrections.  University  of  Michigan.  1976). 

"Brown  et  al..  Women's  Ri^ts  and  the  Law, 
supra,  at  83.  See.  eg..  Conn.  Oen.  SUt.  Ann.  i  18-65. 

•'Brown  et  al..  Women's  Right*  and  the  Law, 
supra,  at  83. 

"See  eg.,  Crisman.  PosiUon  Paper  on  Women  in 
Prisons  2  (unpublished  report.  ACLU  Natl  Prison 
Project  1978):  Haft,  "Women  In  Prisons:  Discrimi- 
natory Practices  with  Some  Legal  Solutions,"  8 
Clearinghouse  Review  1  (1974).  See  generally,  VS. 
Commission  on  C^vil  RlghU.  Information  Sources: 
Women  in  Prison  (1975). 

••  Extending  the  Ratification  Period  for  the  Pro- 
posed Equal  Ri^Us  Amendment:  Hearings  Before 
the  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and  (OzuUtuUonal 
RighU  of  the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
95th  Cong..  1st  and  2d  sess..  337  (1977-78)  (testimo- 
ny of  Frankie  Freeman.  Commissioner,  U.8.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  RlghU). 

•'S.  Rep.  No.  92-689.  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  92d  Cong..  2d  seas.  8  (1972). 

••Bureau  of  Occupational  and  Adult  Education. 
Comparative  Analysis  of  Vocational  Education  En- 
trollment  by  Sex  in  Fiscal  Year  1973  and  1975  (un- 
published report,  U.S.  Office  of  Education) 

"See  A.  Novick  and  D.  Griffiths,  Sex-Segregated 
Public  Schools:  Vorchheimer  v.  School  District  of 
Philad^>hia  and  the  Judicial  Definition  of  an 
Equal  Education  for  Women,  4  Women's  RighU  L. 
Rep.  79(1978). 

••  Vorchheimer  v.  School  District  of  Philadelphia. 
400  F.  Supp.  326  (E.D.  Pa  1975).  rev'd,  533  F.Sd  880. 
(3d  CIr.  1976).  afrd  mem  try  an  equally  divided 
CourU  430  VS.  703  (1977). 

••PronUero  v.  Richardson.  411  VS.  677.  692 
( 1973)  (coiunirrtng  opinion). 

^'  NaUonal  FederaUon  of  StaU  H.S.  AaaodaUon, 
1877  Sports  Participation  Survey  (1977). 

"  Margot  Pollvy.  attorney  for  the  Association  for 
Intercollegiate  Athletics  for  Women,  quoted  in 
"Comes  the  Revolution,"  Time,  June  26, 1978. 

^'  Socioi  Indicators,  supra,  at  14-16. 

"  On  Campus  with  Women  (AtsodaUon  of  Amer- 
ican Colleges.  Jime  1978).  citing  figures  from  No 
Progre**  Thi*  Year:  Report  on  the  Economic  Status 
Of  the  Profession,  1976-77  (American  Association  of 
University  Professors).  See  Suzanne  Howard.  But 
We  Will  PertitL-  A  Comt>arative  Research  Report  on 
the  Status  of  Women  in  Academe  (American  Asso- 
ciation of  University  Women,  1978). 

'•  A.W.  Astin.  DaU  Pertaining  to  the  EducsUon 
of  Women:  A  Challenge  to  the  Federal  Oovemment 
(unpublished  paper.  1978). 

"  20  U.S.C.  iil681-86  (1976).  In  addlUon  to  ap- 
plying only  to  fedeially-flnanoed  schools,  the  sUt- 
ute  has  several  exceptions.  Institutions  and  the  ac- 
tivities expressly  exempted  Include:  (1)  admissioiiB 
to  elementary  and  secondary  schools,  private  un- 
dergraduate colleges,  and  public  colleges  that  have 
been  single  sex  from  the  beginning;  (3)  military 
training  schools:  (3)  religious  schools  where  compli- 
ance with  Title  IX  would  be  Inconsistent  with  reli- 
gious teneU:  and  (4)  Boys  SUte/Oirls  SUte  30 
U.S.C.  i  168(a).  In  addition.  Federal  reguUtlont  pro- 
mulgated under  Title  IX  expressly  exempt  such  ac- 
Uvitles  as  the  "Y,"  Boy  ScouU  Oirl  ScouU  and 
Campfire  Oirls.  45  CJ-R.  iSS.ll  (1977). 

'•See  Project  on  Equal  EducaUon  Rights 
( 'PEER"),  Stalled  at  the  Start  (1977):  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  Almott  a*  Fairly  (1977). 


"  The  Hgw  regulaUons  became  effeeUve  June  4. 
1975.  See  PEER,  Stalled  at  the  Start,  tmpra.  With 
respect  to  other  agencies,  see  NaUeaal  Advisory 
Council  on  Women's  EducaUonal  Programs.  like 
Unenforced  law:  Title  IX  Activity  by  Federal  Agen- 
cies Other  Than  HEW (191B). 

'•See  consent  order  in  Adams  v.  Calif ano.  No. 
3095-70  and  WEAL  v.  CaUfano.  No.  74-1730  (DJ3.C. 
Dec.  29.  1977). 

'•National  Coalition  for  Women  and  Oirls  in 
Education.  SUtement  by  Dot  Ridings  et  al.  1  (June 
26. 1978). 

•°  PEER.  Stalled  at  the  Start,  supra,  at  8. 

•'  The  only  Federal  appellate  court  to  decide  to 
far  whether  private  parties  have  an  Implied  right  to 
sue  private  universities  under  Title  IX  held  that 
such  right  does  not  exist.  Cannon  v.  University  of 
Chicago,  559  P.2d  1063  (7th  Clr.  1077)  (on  rehear- 
ing), cert  granted,  46  U.Si.W.  3799  (June  27.  1978). 
Another  Federal  appellate  court  recently  has  held 
that  such  a  right  can  be  Implied  under  Title  IX 
with  respect  to  public  schools.  De  la  Crus  v. 
Tormey— P.2d— (9th  Clr.  Sept.  13,  1978).  As  to  em- 
ployment dlscriminaUon  in  educational  InsUtuUons. 
recent  district  court  decisions  have  held  that  Title 
IX  does  not  apply  at  all.  thereby  limiting  the  sUt- 
ute's  scope  to  studenU.  See,  eg.,  Romeo  Community 
Schools  v.  HEW,  438  F.  Supp.  1021  (EX).  Mich. 
1977).  on  appeal  to  the  Sixth  Clrctilt. 

••  Hoyt  V.  Florida,  388  VJB.  57  (1961). 

••  Bradwell  v.  Illinois.  83  U.S.  130  (1871). 

••  Ooetaert  v.  Oeary.  335  VS.  464  (1948). 

••  Minor  v.  Happersett.  88  VS.  162  (1874). 

••404  U.8.  71  (1971).  See  generaUy,  R.  Ginsburg. 
"From  No  RlghU,  to  Half  RighU  to  Confusing 
RlghU,"  7  Human  Rights  13  (1978). 

•'411  U.S.  677(1973). 

••  Frontiero  v.  Richardson,  supra.  411  U.8.  at  691- 
2  (Justice  Powell,  concurring.  Joined  by  JusUee 
Blackmun  and  Chief  JusUce  Burger.) 

••See,  e.g.,  Schleslnger  v.  Ballard.  419  VS.  498 
(1975)  (upholding  Navy  rule  guaranteeing  female 
officers  more  yean  than  male  before  mandatory 
discharge  for  lack  of  promoUon:  no  consideration 
given  ways  men  were  advantaged  by  this  differen- 
tial): Kahn  v.  Shevin.  416  VS.  351  (1974)  (uphold- 
ing exclusion  of  widowers  from  tax  exemption 
granted  to  widows:  the  exception  saved  the  widow 
who  owned  real  property  the  sum  of  815  annually 
and  was  granted  to  only  two  other  classes  of  people: 
the  blind  snd  the  totally  disabled):  Oeduldlg  v. 
Alello.  417  VS.  494  (1974)  holding  a  State  sutute 
that  enUuded  women  dliabled  by  pregnancy  from  a 
worken'  income-protection  Insurance  plan.). 

"See  <L0.,Callfano  v.  Goldberg,  430  U.S.  199 
(1977)  (Invalidated  social  security  provision  requir- 
ing widowers  to  prove  they  had  been  dependent  on 
their  wife's  iiKome  while  automatically  qualifying 
widows  for  survivon'  beneflU):  Craig  v.  Boren.  439 
U.S.  190  (1976)  (Invalidating  State  law  that  allowed 
18-year-old  girls  to  purebase  beer  but  made  boys 
wait  until  they  were  21);  Weinberger  v.  Weisenfeld. 
430  U.S.  636  (1975)  ( invalidating  aodal  security  pro- 
vision that  denied  widowed  fatben  who  wished  to 
take  care  of  their  children  the  same  beneflU  avail- 
able to  widowed  mothers). 

•'  Vorchheimer.  V.  School  District  of  Philadel- 
phia. 532  F.2d  880  (3d  Cnr.  1976).  ofTd  mem  by  an 
equaUy  divided  Court  430  U.8.  703  (1977). 

•■  See  generally.  A.  Novick  and  D.  Griffiths,  Sex- 
Segregated  Public  Schools.  .  .,  fiipra,  and  discus- 
sion supra  in  "Educatlcm."  ch.  2. 

•■RegenU  of  the  Unlvenlty  of  Calfomla  v. 
Bakke.  438  U.S.-,98  Ct.  3733.  3755  (1978). 

"Id.  at  4903.  For  a  discussion  of  parallels  be- 
tween race  and  sex  discrimination,  see  O.  Myrdal. 
An  American  Dilemma,  1073-78  (1963  ed.). 

••  R.  Ginsburg.  "From  No  RighU  .  .  ..  "tupra,  at 
47. 

••  See  Brown  et  aL,  Women's  Right*  and  the  Law, 
supra,  at  15-19.* 


ELIMINATING  MANDATORY 
RETIREMBNT 

•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  American  dream  is  a  promise 
of  opportunity.  It  is  a  promise  tliat 
each  of  us,  limited  only  by  our  own 
abilities,  can  strive  to  achieve  any  goal 
we  seek.  In  real  terms,  we  are  still 
seeking  to  achieve  this  equality  of  op- 
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porttmity.  Today,  we  have  a  chance  to 
brins  every  American  closer  to  this 
ideal.  We  can  achieve  this  by  support- 
ing legislation  that  Senator  Hsnrz, 
Senator  Chilks,  and  I  are  introducing 
this  morning,  legislation  which  would 
eliminate  mandatory  retirement. 

It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  in  a 
country  where  we  so  strongly  value 
the  right  to  choose  our  own  careers 
and  lifestyles,  we  still  have  a  law 
which  allows  mandatory  retirement. 
Through  this  law,  we  condone  the  dis- 
missal of  a  worker  for  no  better  reason 
than  the  fact  that  he  or  she  turned  70 
years  old.  This  Is  not  freedom.  This  Is 
not  fair.  And.  this  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  continue. 

Not  every  older  American  wants  to 
continue  working  past  the  average  re- 
tirement age.  Many  seniors  look  for- 
ward to  retirement  as  an  opportunity 
to  pursue  hobbies,  travel,  and  leisure 
activities  with  their  loved  ones.  Others 
are  forced  into  retirement  due  to  ill- 
ness or  disability.  But  it  is  also  true 
that  the  decision  to  retire  is  not  a 
pleasant  one  for  every  senior.  Many 
older  workers  see  the  approach  of  re- 
tirement age,  not  as  an  opportunity 
for  a  different  lifestyle,  but  as  a  bar- 
rier to  continuing  their  career. 

We  began  to  address  the  problem  of 
forced  retirement  when  Congress 
passed  the  Age  Discrimination  in  Em- 
ployment Act  Amendments  of  1978. 
These  amendments  completely  elimi- 
nated mandatory  retirement  for  Fed- 
eral employees  and  raised  the  retire- 
ment age  for  private  employees  to  70. 
Today,  with  the  Introduction  of  legis- 
lation to  remove  this  age  70  "cap,"  we 
have  the  opportunity  to  eliminate 
mandatory  retirement  altogether. 

What  will  this  mean  to  workers  and 
to  the  businesses  they  serve?  It  will 
mean  that  each  employee,  whether  17 
or  70,  will  be  evaluated  as  an  individ- 
ual with  different  talents  and  skills. 
The  mere  fact  that  someone  has 
turned  70  years  of  age  will  not  mean 
that  he  or  she  is  no  longer  a  produc- 
tive employee.  We  need  only  look  as 
far  as  the  White  House  to  see  a  man 
well  past  retirement  age  handling  the 
most  grueling  job  in  Government.  In 
the  private  sector.  Ronald  Reagan's 
70th  birthday  might  have  marked  the 
point  of  mandatory  retirement.  In- 
stead, it  marked  the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  his  public  service. 

Older  workers  can  represent  a  viable 
pwt  of  the  American  work  force. 
Today  more  than  26  million  Ameri- 
cans, over  11  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion, are  65  years  of  age  or  older.  This 
age  group  will  build  in  significance  as 
more  than  5,000  Americans  celebrate 
their  65th  birthday  each  day.  I  am 
talking  about  the  phenomenon  known 
as  the  graying  of  America.  Projections 
show  that  by  the  year  2030  over  20 
percent  of  our  population  will  be  65  or 
older.  At  the  same  time  the  number  of 
older  Americans  is  increasing,  there 


will  be  a  dwt  idling  number  of  younger 
persons  in  tl  e  labor  force.  This  means 
that  we  wlllfbe  facing  a  worker  short- 
age at  the  aame  time  we  will  have  a 
burgeoning  senior  population. 

These  older  Americans  offer  a 
wealth  of  en?erience  and  skills  that 
will  be  sorel;  needed  in  the  workplace. 
Every  seniof  many  not  want  to  work 
past  average  retirement  age  and  every 
senior  may  not  be  qualified  for  the  Job 
he  or  she  saeks,  but  age  alone  should 
not  be  the  llnaltlng  factor.  We  need  to 
look  beyond  a  few  gray  hairs  to  the 
person  and  realize  that  older  Ameri- 
cans can  continue  to  be  an  important 
part  of  a  productive  economy. 

I  hope  ewh  of  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  supporting  the  end  to  man- 
datory retirtment.  Let  us  back  up  the 
promise  of  a|7portunity  with  action.( 
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Yet  these  private  school  students  appear 
more  academically  motivated  than  their 
public  school  peers.  | 

In  general,  studffits  with  below-average 
grades  report  an  e^en  greater  incidence  of 
cigarette  smoking,  drug  or  alcohol  use  and 
sexual  activity  than  private  school  student*. 
(Since  only  2  percent  ot  all  respondents  fell 
into  this  category,  I  these  sutlstics  may  be 
skewed.)  I 

Of  students  with  less  than  a  C  average,  58 
percent  said  they  drink  alcohol  and/use 
drugs  regularly;  37  percent  smQke;  63  per- 
cent are  sexually  active,  and  32  precent  are 
religious.  On  the  f  ther  hand,  of  students 
with  B-plus  or  better  only  9  percent  drink 
alcohol  and  /use  dmigs:  3  precent  smoke:  10 
precent  are  sexual^  active,  and  82  percent 
are  religious. 
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UATION  1982 
Mr.  President,  the  Me- 
morial Day  recess  was,  as  it  always  is, 
graduation  l^e  for  many  high  schools 
throughout  !the  coimtry.  Utah  was  no 
exception  a6  thousands  of  graduates 
"commence^"  a  new  life  in  the  real 
world.  For  tnost  it  appeared  to  be  a 
time  of  hope;  for  a  significant  number, 
it  was  a  time  to  reflect  on  their  high 
school  careers,  and  to  assess  the  value 
of  that  caaeer,  in  terms  of  the  de- 
mands plaqed  upon  them  and  the 
preparation  It  gave  them  for  the 
future. 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribime  took  the  op- 
portunity to  survey  the  opinions  of 
typical  high  school  graduates  in  Utah, 
coming  up  with  some  interesting  find- 
ings. I  make  no  pretense  that  Utah  is 
typical  of  the  Nation,  or  that  this 
survey  can  accurately  reflect  the  views 
of  all  graduates,  but  it  did  provide  me 
with  some  food  for  thought.  Perhaps 
it  will  otMers  as  well.  I  insert  the 
survey,  together  with  two  explanatory 
articles  fr<Ai  the  Tribime,  be  printed 
at  this  poinK  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
[Prom  the  S»lt  Lake  Tribune,  May  30,  1982] 
TRiBumc  $uHvrr— Seniors'  Last  Yeab 
Worthwhile 
(By  Diane  Cole) 
Most  studebts  in  UUh's  Class  of  '82  think 
their  senior  i^ear  of  high  school  was  worth- 
while. Pew  say  their  graduation   require- 
ments were  ioo  difficult,  but  many  describe 
them  as  too  easy. 

These  are  Just  a  few  results  of  a  Tribune 
survey  of  91#  seniors  this  spring.  The  survey 
also  reveals  wide  lifestyle  differences  be- 
tween private  and  public  school  students. 

Nearly  five  times  as  many  private  school 
students  as  |)ublic  school  students  said  they 
smoke  cigarettes.  More  than  three  times  as 
many  regularly  drink  alcohol  and/or  use 
drugs,  and  pore  than  twice  as  many  say 
they're  "sexually  active." 

VIEW  LirESTTLES 

Fewer  private  school  students  feel  their 
family  life  i^  good,  and  fewer  consider  them- 
selves religious.  Also,  fewer  have  Jobs  and 
full  access  to  a  car. 


It  also  appears  tbat  three  times  as  many 
male  students  as  fqmales  say  they  are  sexu- 
ally active.  More  girls  consider  themselves 
religious,  and  less  than  half  as  many  drink 
alcohol  or  use  drug*  regularly. 

Pifteen  schools  throughout  the  state,  in- 
cluding large,  smalL  public  and  private  insti- 
tutions, particpated  In  the  survey.  They  are 
South  Rich,  Parowan,  Grantsville.  Valley 
High  (Jordan  District),  Judge  Memorial 
Catholic,  Rowland  Hall-St.  Mark's,  St. 
Joseph  Catholic.  Wasatch  Academy,  Cedar 
City.  Orem,  Layton,  Viewmont,  Olympus, 
Hillcrest  and  East  bigh  schools. 

(Administrators  at  Richfield,  San  Juan, 
(Carbon,  Roy  and  Mount  Vernon  Academy 
failed  to  return  the  questionnaires.  Douglas 
W.  Loosle  at  Richfleld,  for  example,  refused 
to  expose  his  students  to  the  questions  in- 
volved.) 1 

The  survey  results  obviously  are  shewed 
toward  students  planning  to  attend  college, 
according  to  Lerue  Winget,  associate  state 
superintendent  of  public  instruction.  How- 
ever, he  added,  the  Tribune  survey  produced 
some  useful  infon4ation. 

HIGH  SCtlOOL  DROPOUTS 

The  skewing  may  be  the  result  of  many 
unmotivated  students  dropping  out  of 
school  before  th^  survey  was  given,  Dr. 
Winget  said,  notkig  15  to  19  percent  of 
Utah's  high  school  students  fail  to  finish 
school.  Also,  some  schools  gave  the  surveys 
to  English  classes  I  full  of  college-bound  stu- 
dente.  ! 

The  high  proportion  of  academically  in- 
clined students  sti  ows  up  in  the  high  num- 
bers of  respondents  earning  B-plus  and 
better  grades,  tiking  foreign  languages, 
completing  calculus,  earning  college-level 
credit  and  planning  to  continue  their  educa- 
tion. I 

For  example,  the  Tribune  survey  shows 
that  93  percent  oo  the  members  of  the  CHass 
of  '82  will  seei^  further  education  Dr. 
Winget  said  69  Oercent  is  more  accurate. 
The  survey  also]  indicates  in  27  percent 
earned  college-level  credit  in  high  school, 
but  state  school  officials  estimate  only  5 
percent  fall  into  this  category. 

SOMi  DISCREPAlfCnr 

While  35  percrtit  of  the  respondents  re- 
ported having  a  3.5  or  better  grade-average, 
35  percent  above  B.O  is  probably  more  accu- 
rate. Dr.  Winget  said.  The  figures  for  for- 
eign language  ai^d  math  also  are  a  little 
high,  he  added.     | 

Of  those  studtats  participating  in  the 
survey,  53  percent  are  male,  47  percent  are 
female.  Twenty-ffve  percent  attended  small 
schools,  75  perce*it  are  from  large  schools 
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and  9  percent  of  the  respondents  attended 
private  schools. 

Vocationally  oriented  students  generally 
receive  lower  grades  than  academically  ori- 
ented students,  according  to  the  survey. 
Also,  a  larger  percentage  of  females  earn 
the  best  grades  for  academic  [>erform&nce, 
and  only  3  percent  of  the  females  surveyed 
plans  to  be  full-time  homemakers. 

Private  school  students  tend  to  receive 
lower  grades  than  public  students  do,  but 
private  school  students  also  seem  to  take 
more  challenging  courses.  More  of  them 
also  plan  professional  careers. 

Discmjire  TOO  strict 

Private  school  students  are  more  likely  to 
say  school  discipline  is  too  strict,  and  fewer 
say  their  teachers  are  too  lenient.  Yet  few 
feel  their  teachers  were  too  demanding. 

Although  more  public  than  private  school 
students  said  their  graduation  requirements 
are  too  easy,  23  percent  of  all  respondents 
describe  them  as  too  easy. 

Half  of  all  respondents  said  their  senior 
year  was  worthwhile,  and  another  42  per- 
cent described  it  as  semi-worthwhile.  Only  7 
percent  feel  the  year  was  a  waste  of  time. 

In  written  comments  on  the  survey,  it 
became  apparent  that  students  feel  the 
social  life  and  extra-curricular  activities  like 
sports  greatly  added  to  the  value  of  the 
year.  Students  also  said  it's  possible  to 
either  take  advantage  of  good  educational 
opportunities  or  to  slide  by  with  little 
effort. 

RKEZAMUfZ  RSgniRRMEirTS 

This  comes  at  a  time  when  the  state 
sch(x>l  board  is  re-examining  graduation  re- 
quirements because  of  the  perception  that 
high  schools  aren't  challenging  seniors. 
Also,  college  and  university  officials  are  con- 
sidering raising  entrance  requirements. 

Students  value  team  sports  more  than  any 
other  school  activity.  Dances  and  music  also 
rank  among  the  most  important  activities, 
while  field  trips  and  clubs  are  at  the  bottom 
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of  the  list.  Students  with  the  lowest 
demic  grades  rated  dances  above  sports. 

More  than  20  percent  of  the  seniors  said 
Job  training  and  career  and  college  counsel- 
ing were  inadequate  at  their  schools. 

More  than  five  times  as  many  private 
school  students  as  public  school  students 
plan  to  leave  Utah  for  their  college  educa- 
tion. 

The  reputation  of  the  school  emerged  as 
the  most  Important  factor  in  students' 
choice  of  colleges. 

Thx  1982  High  School  Oraos— for  Brter 

OR  WORSK? 

(By  Diane  Cole) 

Most  high  school  teachers  and  administra- 
tors think  the  behavior  and  academic  per- 
formance of  this  year's  seniors  are  the  same 
or  better  than  previous  classes. 

In  a  survey  conducted  in  IS  Utah  high 
schools.  The  Tribune  tested  124  educaton' 
perceptions  of  this  year's  graduating  class. 

More  counselors  and  admlnistratora  (39 
percent)  than  teachers  (20  percent)  feel  this 
class  is  academically  superior  to  previous 
groups  of  students.  Only  9  percent  overall 
said  these  seniors  are  worse  than  those  of 
other  classes,  and  66  percent  said  they're 
comparable. 

On  the  other  hand,  slightly  more  teachers 
(27  percent)  than  counselors  and  adminis- 
trators (22  percent)  believe  student  behavior 
this  year  was  better  than  In  the  past.  Only  7 
percent  of  all  respondents  said  the  CHass  of 
'82  is  worse  behaved  than  past  groups. 

LXSS  DRUG  ABUSE 

The  educators  indicate  they  believe  there 
is  less  abuse  of  drugs  and  alcohol  among 
this  year's  seniors. 

Respondents  are  about  equally  divided  in 
their  opinions  of  student  participation  in 
extracurricular  activities  and  challenging 
courses.  Therefore,  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
clude that  students  today  enroll  in  more  or 


less  difficult  classes  or  that  students  partici- 
pate In  more  or  fewer  school  activities. 

Here  Is  a  sample  of  the  educators'  written 
comments  on  concerns  about  the  Class  of 
'82: 

Roslyn  Rappaport,  Hillcrest  High  math 
teacher— "We  must  raise  our  academic  ex- 
pectations. Kids  take  the  easy  way  out  and 
are  graduating  far  leas  prepared  than  they 
could  be." 

MUST  IKPROVE  WRiriRG 

Carol  Spademan,  Olympus  language  arts 
teacher— "Student  writing  needs  to  improve, 
and  this  won't  happen  until  teachers  assign 
more  writing.  Tliis  won't  tiappen  if  class 
loads  are  increased." 

Rob  Northness,  Judge  Manorial  Catholic 
High  language  arts  teacher— "Students 
would  appreciate  education  more  and  stand- 
ards would  Increase  if  it  were  seen  as  a  privi- 
lege, not  a  right." 

Cedar  City  High  vocational  teacher— "We 
have  many  talented,  outstanding  seniors. 
There  seems  to  be  growing  numbers  of  stu- 
dents who  are  rude,  use  crude  language  and 
lack  respect  for  anyone." 

BEHAVIOR  PROBLEKS 

Ronald  L.  Huber,  Olympus  physical  edu- 
cation teacher— "A  lot  of  the  behavior  prob- 
lems today  go  back  to  the  home  environ- 
ment and  the  backing  from  the  home.  We 
hear  how  test  scores  are  dropping  over  the 
last  15  to  20  years,  but  we  have  never  heard 
that  we  have  more  students  staying  In 
school  than  before.  I  know  when  I  was  in 
school,  we  had  around  700  students  in  my 
sophomore  class,  and  my  graduation  class 
had  around  425." 

Orem  High  language  arts  teacher  "If  our 
expectations  and  standards  are  lower  than 
20  years  age,  it  is  simply  because  parents 
and  students  have  insisted  on  it.  If  either 
group  had  resisted,  we  would  have  held  the 
line.  Society  gets  what  it  wants,  and  today, 
everybody  has  a  high  school  diploma." 
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RABBI  NAHUM  M.  BEN-NATAN 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
Beth  Jacob  Coneregation  in  Baltimore 
Is  an  important  center  of  Jewish  reli- 
gions thought  and  cultural  activity.  Its 
great  tradition  of  service  has  been  car- 
ried forward  under  the  spiritual  guid- 
ance and  leadership  of  Rabbi  Nahmn 
M.  Ben-Natan. 

A  dedicated  supporter  of  increased 
educational  opportunities.  Rabbi  Ben- 
Natan  has  worked  tirelessly  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  Jewish  education. 
He  has  served  as  chairman  of  the  Rab- 
binical Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Board  of  Jewish  Education,  as  a 
member  of  the  Baltimore  Board  of 
Teacher  Certification,  and  Licensing 
Board  of  Jewish  Education,  and  as  a 
lecturer  in  the  Department  of  Con- 
tinuing Education  at  Baltimore 
Hebrew  College.  His  energy  and  con- 
cern are  reflected  in  his  work  within 
his  own  congregation,  and  he  has 
given  a  strong  sense  of  direction  and 
purpose  to  the  Beth  Jacob  Lecture 


Series,  thejHebrew  School,  and  the 
Sisterhood  I  ible  Class. 

Recognizing  the  central  role  of  the 
family  to  a  oommunity's  sense  of  cohe- 
sion. Rabbi  Ben-Natan  was  instrumen- 
tal in  establishing  a  seminar  for  law- 
yers and  sooial  workers  on  the  impact 
of  divorce  on  the  Jewish  community. 
He  has  alsolserved  as  a  board  member 
of  the  Asaociated  Jewish  Charities 
Placement  and  Guidance  Bureau,  and 
his  personal  commitment  to  charitable 
causes  is  eloquent  testimony  to  his 
public-spirited  initiative. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  last  decade 
Rabbi  Nahum  M.  Ben-Natan  has 
shared  his  wisdom  and  scholarship 
with  the  members  of  Beth  Jacob  Con- 
gregation. In  appreciation  for  his  com- 
passionate leadership,  the  congrega- 
tion will  be  honoring  him  Jime  16  at 
its  annual  Patrons  of  Education 
dinner.  Onlthls  fitting  occasion,  I  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  recogniz- 
ing the  outstanding  qualities  of  this 
commimityileader.« 


VICE      PRES: 
DRESSES 

TiON  awar: 


ENT       BUSH       AD- 
OMS   POUNDA- 
LUNCHEON 


Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
on  Thursday,  the  10th  of  June,  Vice 
President  Georqe  Bush  was  the  fea- 
tured speaker  at  the  Freedoms  Foim- 
dation  awards  luncheon.  In  his  speech, 
the  Vice  President  stressed  the  fact 
that  the  heroes  of  our  society  come 
from  all  walks  ol  life  and.  for  the  most 
part,  do  their  wjork  quietly  and  with- 
out fanfare.  Thdse  are  the  people  the 
Vice  President  said,  who  believe  in  the 
basic  values  of  jour  Government  and 
our  society.  The!  values  Vice  President 
Bush  emphasized  were:  "The  impor- 
tance of  the  family,  of  national  de- 
fense, of  the  voUmteer  spirit,  of  vigor- 
ous free  enterorise,  and  of  Govern- 
ment that  truly  jserves  the  people,  and 
views  that  servje  as  its  fundamental 
mission." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  com- 
plete text  of  Vioe  President  Bush's  re- 
marks be  inserted  in  the  Record  so 
that  all  our  colleagues  may  have  the 
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benefit    of    the   basic    truths    about 
which  he  spoke. 

The  speech  follows: 

Remarks  of  Vict  Prksideiit  George  Bush 

You  know,  this  is  about  the  first  time  in 
months  that  my  audience  has  outnumbered 
my  Secret  Service  detail. 

I'm  just  delighted  to  be  here  to  join  you  in 
congratulating  the  winners  of  your  fine 
award— or  the  fine  winners  of  your  award, 
whichever  way  you  want  to  put  it. 

You'll  be  hearing  the  ciUtions  shortly,  so 
I  won't  go  into  very  great  detail  myself 
about  the  admiration  I  have  for  Justice 
O'Connor  and  for  the  Special  Olympics 
Committee,  for  the  National  Coalition  for 
Growth  and  the  Heritage  Foundation,  that 
bastion  of  supply  siders  on  the  Potomac.  My 
deepest  congratulations  to  all  of  you. 

You  know.  I  had  the  occasion  not  long  ago 
to  read  a  lecture  given  by  Doctor  Russell 
Kii*  at  the  Heritage  Foundation.  It  was 
titled,  "Audacity.  Rhetoric,  and  Poetry  In 
Politics."  It  was  one  of  those  characteristi- 
cally breathtaking  Kirkian  sweeps  through 
western  civilization.  This  one  took  as  its 
premise  that  audacity  is  at  the  heart  of  all 
truly  exciting  and  vital  political  movements. 
And  indeed,  that  almost  nothing  is  possible 
without  it.  Doctor  Kirk  dismissed  with  a 
cursory  wave  of  his  hand  the  predilection  of 
some  for  the  middle  of  the  road.  He  quoted 
Richard  Weaver's  rhetorical  admonition, 
"Do  you  drive  in  the  middle  of  the  road?" 

Dr.  Kirk  quoted  from  Danton,  T.  S.  Eliot, 
Julius  Ceasar,  Shakespeare.  Disraeli— I 
think  Dr.  Kirk  could  probably  quote  from 
Disraeli  in  his  sleep.  The  line  I  best  recall 
was  Disraeli's  "Success  is  the  child  of  audac- 
ity." And  It's  that  idea  that  we  might  medi- 
tate on  for  a  few  moments  today.  Because 
we've  come  here  to  honor  audacious,  and 
therefore  successful  people. 

Too  often  we  tend  to  associate  bravery, 
courage,  audacity,  patriotism  with  aspects 
of  war.  At  the  same  time,  I  don't  think  any 
of  us  can  have  been  untouched  by  reading 
the  account  of  Mrs.  Reagan  laying  a  wreath 
the  other  day  at  the  graves  of  the  American 
soldiers  who  died  at  the  Normandy  beach- 
head. How  grim  those  sUtistlcs  still  are: 
over  10.000  American  boys  killed  in  the  in- 
vasion, the  invasion  which  made  possible 
the  liberation  of  Europe.  Their  audacity 
took  the  form  of  crashing  through  bullet- 
ridden  surf.  Jumping  out  of  planes  into 
almost  certain  death.  Well,  there  were  ten 
thousand  forms  of  audacity  shown  during 
those  days. 

But  what  I  have  in  mind  today  is  the  au- 
dacity of  peacetime;  the  other  thousand 
forms  of  sacrifice  shown  by  heroes  and  pa- 
triots whose  names,  most  of  them,  we  do  not 
know,  and  would  not  recognize.  This  Is  why 
occasions  such  as  this,  and  awards  such  as 
these,  should  be  taken  seriously.  And  It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  Freedoms  Foundation  that 
it  has  brought  about  these  occasions,  occa- 
sions which  honor— well,  patriots.  One  does 
not  have  to  die  gallantly  on  a  beach  some- 
where to  be  a  patriot. 

I  think  through  the  years  we've  seen  a 
changing  definition  of  the  term.  During  our 
last,  traumatic  decade,  the  decade  of  Viet- 
nam and  Watergate,  the  conventional 
wisdom  seemed  to  be  that  there  just  weren't 
any  heroes  any  more.  The  interesting  thing 
about  conventional  wisdom  is  that— to  para- 
phrase Voltaire— it  Is  neither  conventional, 
nor  wise.  What  happened,  I  think,  was  that, 
given  the  mordant  cynicism  of  the  decade, 
hero's  were  no  longer  .  .  .  fashionable.  Ah— 
but  there  were  still  heroes.  And  now  I  think 
they  may  be  back  in  fashion.  They  may  look 
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a  bit  different  from  yesterday's  heroes.  But 
there  they  are— and  some  of  them  are  in 
this  room  with  us  today. 

Now,  any  organization  that  malnt^l^lns  its 
national  headquarters  at  Valley  Forge  can 
be  accused  of  being  slightly  old  fashioned. 
But  I  also  think  that  being  a  bit  old  fash- 
ioned is  Itself  coming  back  into  fashion. 
This  is— heavens— not  to  say  that  America  is 
turning  to  its  past,  reverting,  regressing,  or 
going  back  to  her  old  ways. 

We  may  simply  be  drawing  once  again  on 
some  of  our  more  traditional  values:  The 
importance  of  the  family,  of  national  de- 
fense, of  the  volunteer  spirit,  of  vigorous 
free  enterprise,  and  of  government  that 
truly  serves  the  people  and  views  that  serv- 
ice as  its  fundamental  mission.  These  are 
values  that  sustain  us.  even  as  we  enter  new 
periods  of  history  that  demand  change.  In 
that  lecture  of  his.  Dr.  Kirk  quotes  a  line  of 
Robert  Frost's  poem.  "The  Black  Cottage": 
"Most  of  the  change  we  see  In  life  is  due  to 
truths  being  in  and  out  of  favor." 

The  Freedoms  Foundation,  and  those  it 
honors  with  these  awards,  reminds  us  that 
whatever  the  times  bring— whatever  turbu- 
lence, whatever  hot  passions,  or  heated 
rhetoric— that  some  truths  are  never  out  of 
favor,  and  that  our  successes  are  due  to  the 
courage  of  patriots,  even  quiet  ones.  The 
memory  of  Valley  Forge  is  strong.  But  it  is 
good  also  to  contemplate  what  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  wrote  some  time  ago.  that:  "The 
world's  battle  fields  have  been  in  the  heart 
chiefly;  more  heroism  has  been  displayed  in 
the  household  and  the  closet,  than  on  the 
most  memorable  battlefields  in  history." 

Thank  you.  and  once  again,  congratula- 
tions to  you  all.* 


OCCUPATION  HEALTH  NURSES 
•  Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  contributions  that  the  12,000 
members  of  the  American  Association 
of  Occupational  Health  Nurses  make 
to  the  health  and  well-being  of  our 
Nation's  industrial  workplace. 

This  professional  orgajilzation  was 
founded  in  1942  and  has  an  active  af- 
filiate in  my  home  State  of  Hawaii.  All 
of  the  Hawaii  firms  that  employed  the 
six  nurses  who  formed  the  Isle  chapter 
of  the  national  association  in  1950  still 
have  full-time  industrial  nurses  on 
their  payrolls. 

The  first  companies  were  Hawaiian 
Tuna  Packers,  Hawaiian  Telephone 
Co.,  Pan  American  Airlines.  Dole  Pine- 
apple, Del  Monte  Corp..  and  the  Ha- 
waiian Electric  Co. 

In  addition,  association  members 
work  for  Sheraton  Hotels,  Maui  Pine- 
apple, Reynolds  Metals,  the  Polyne- 
sian Cultural  Center,  and  Queen's 
Hospital,  as  well  as  on  the  military 
payroU  at  Barbers'  Point,  Schofield 
Barracks,  Tripler  Army  Medical 
Center,  and  the  Naval  Regional  Medi- 
cal Center.  They  also  are  on  the  Gov- 
ernment payroll  at  the  Post  Office, 
the  Federal  Building  and  the  Cancer 
Center.  In  all  we  have  20  members  at 
home.  Although  nationally  95  percent 
of  their  membership  are  female,  there 
has  been  an  increasing  number  of 
male  nurses  who  have  expressed  inter- 
est in  this  important  field. 
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In  the  workplace,  managers  general- 
ly recognize  that  an  employee's  per- 
formance is  directly  related  to  his 
physical  and  emotional  well-being. 
The  occupational  health  nurse  con- 
tributes effectively  to  the  woriEcr's 
health.  Frequently,  it  is  the  occupa- 
tional health  nurse  who  first  encoun- 
ters the  worker  and  gives  counsel  on 
matters  of  his  or  her  family's  health. 
He  or  she  is  involved  in  the  early  de- 
tection of  symptoms  which  are  indica- 
tions of  acute  or  chronic  diseases;  such 
early  recognition  results  in  lowered 
costs  and  less  time  lost  from  work. 

There  has  been  a  persistent  lack  of 
understanding  and  recognition  of  the 
occupational  health  nurse  as  a 
member  of  the  interdisciplinary  team, 
consisting  of  nursing,  medicine,  indus- 
trial hygiene,  safety,  management, 
and  the  employee. 

Occupational  health  nursing  can  be 
defined  as  the  application  of  nursing 
principles  in  conserving  the  health  of 
workers  in  all  occupations.  It  involves 
the  prevention,  recognition,  and  treat- 
ment of  illness  and  injury,  and  re- 
quires special  skills  and  knowledge  in 
the  areas  of  health  education  and 
coimseling.  environmental  health,  re- 
habilitation, and  human  relations. 

One  realizes  from  this  definition 
that  this  is  a  specialized  practice  oc- 
curring most  frequently  in  an  inde- 
pendent setting.  The  nurse  must  incor- 
porate management/administrative 
principles,  public  health  concepts  and 
research  methods  in  order  to  provide 
comprehensive  health  care  that  in- 
cludes more  than  the  traditional  focus 
of  diseases  and  cure-oriented  care.  The 
occupational  health  nurse  bases  his  or 
her  practice  on  a  holistic  approach  to 
the  worker  and  the  dynamic  interac- 
tion between  the  worker  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and  emphasizes  health  pro- 
motion, disease  prevention,  and  the 
preservation  of  well-being. 

The  occupational  health  nurse  is  a 
registered  nurse;  who  has  graduated 
from  an  approved  nursing  education 
program  authorized  by  the  State  to 
prepare  persons  for  licensure.  After 
successful  completion  of  the  program. 
this  graduate  must  then  meet  various 
State  requirements  for  licensxire  in  the 
State  in  which  she  wishes  to  prat^tice. 
An  ever-increasing  number  of  occupa- 
tional health  nurses  are  prepared  at 
the  baccalaureate  level  in  university 
programs  approved  by  the  National 
League  of  Nursing. 

Due  to  the  independent  nature  of 
the  occupational  health  nurse's  role, 
many  are  seeking  master's  degrees  and 
nurse  practitioner  education;  these 
two  must  meet  State  licensing  require- 
ments. 

Also,  a  certification  examination  has 
been  prepared  and  implemented  to 
evaluate  the  occupational  health 
nurse's  knowledge  of  her  special  prac- 
tice area.  This  is  but  another  insur- 
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ance  to  the  employer  and  clients  that 
the  nurse  has  the  basic  knowledge  and 
ricill  to  practice  occupational  health. 
The  occupational  health  nurse  must 
practice  a  minimimi  of  5  years  in  the 
occupational  health  setting  to  be  eligi- 
ble to  sit  for  this  exam;  recertification 
is  required  every  5  years. 

In  the  workplace  the  occupational 
health  nurse  fimctions  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  In  a  crisis  such  as  an  Industrial 
injury  he  or  she  reacts  by  providing 
immediate  and  lifesaving  measures 
until  the  client  can  be  transported  to  a 
local  emergency  room. 

Some  examples  of  non-critical  nurs- 
ing intervention  are  palliative  treat- 
ment for  minor  conditions;  brief  as- 
sessments and  physician  referrals,  liai- 
son between  physicians  and  company; 
liaison  between  employees  and  admin- 
istrators or  supervisors;  well  health 
teaching;  input  for  occupational  and 
plant  safety;  department  budgeting 
and  supply  ordering;  and  recordkeep- 
ing of  worker's  compensation.  OSHA. 
insurance,  and  so  forth. 

In  addition,  a  nurse  practitioner  in 
the  occupational  health  setting  can  di- 
agnose and  treat,  prescribe,  initiate 
and  perform  laboratory  studies,  per- 
form treatments  including  ultrasound, 
perform  psychosocial  evaluation,  per- 
form physical  examinations,  perform 
suturing,  and  improve  the  evaluation 
skills  of  ancillary  medical  personnel. 

Examples  of  health  problems  that 
can  be  treated  include  complete  physi- 
cal examinations,  both  preemploy- 
ment  and  periodic,  including  pelvic 
and  Pap  smear  for  females,  prostate 
and  hernia  check  for  males;  muscle 
strains  including  low  back,  tendonitis, 
and  carpal  tunnel  sjmdrome.  "tennis 
elbow."  lacerations,  ganglions,  bums, 
chemical  toxicity,  and  foreign  bodies 
In  the  eye. 

Other  health  problems  that  nurse 
practitioners  in  the  occupational 
health  setting  can  treat  include  head- 
aches, dermatitis,  fracture  follow-up. 
gastritis,  viremias.  chalazions,  and  con- 
junctivitis. He  or  she  treats  infections 
including  those  of  the  respiratory 
tract,  urinary  tract,  eye,  vagina,  and 
soft  tissue.  He  or  she  manages  chronic 
medical  illnesses  such  as  hjrijertension. 
diabetes,  obesity,  chronic  obstructive 
pulmonary  disease  and  arthritis.  He  or 
she  provides  counseling  for  mental 
and  physical  well-being  on  such  prob- 
lems as  depression,  alcoholism,  drug 
abuse,  sexuality,  family  planning,  and 
stress  management. 

The  exact  cost  of  replacing  an  em- 
ployee who  is  absent  because  of  illness 
Is  difficult  to  c^culate.  Illness  absen- 
teeism has  been  conridered  by  authori- 
ties in  the  industrial  field  to  be  10 
times  more  costly  than  Industrial  acci- 
dents. The  need  for'  such  a  service  is 
evidenced  by  the  continuing  growth  of 
occupational  health  programs  and  the 
increasing  number  of  occupational 
health  nurses  (some  24.000  currently 
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exist).  The  ;e  nurses  contribute  to  the 
total  heall  b  picture  of  our  Nation's 
work  force. 

The  basic  health  care  problems  of 
prevention  and  promotion  are  becom- 
ing priority  items  on  the  agenda  of  the 
occupational  health  nurse.  As  a  physi- 
cian may  not  be  involved  in  the  health 
professional-client  interaction,  the 
nurse  is  constantly  challenged  to  im- 
prove heraslf  or  himself  as  a  health 
care  provider,  he  or  she  is  challengfed 
to  develop  piore  effective  strategies  for 
health  propiotion  and  disease  preven- 
tion. The  occupational  health  niu-se  is 
meeting  these  challenges  by  support- 
ing the  pitemise  that  all  workers  are 
entitled  to  a  safe,  healthful  environ- 
ment, and  to  quality  health  care.* 


Many  of  our  niial  communities  are  served 
by  small  bus  companies.  Oftentimes,  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  these  companies  depends 
on  the  profitability  of  a  few  routes,  with  the 
aid  of  charter  serficlng.  to  balance  losses  in- 
curred from  feeder  nuis  to  small  communi- 
ties. H.R.  3663  s^  eases  entry  by  the  two 
dominant  carried  into  such  profitable 
routes  and  chartiers  that  smaller  carriers 
could  be  devastated  by  subsequent  price 
wvn. 

We  believe  this  legislation  will  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  the  financial  health  of  smaller 
carriers  dedicated  to  servicing  their  rural 
customers.  Our  members  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther transportation  setbacks.  Please  oppose 
H.R.  3663. 

Thank  you  for  ^our  consideration.* 


BUS  DEREGULATION  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 
•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Farmers  Union  recently  re- 
leased a  statement  on  H.R.  3663,  the 
Bus  Regu  atory  Reform  Act  of  1982. 
This  stat<  tnent  explains  the  reasons 
for  the  I  inion's  opposition  to  this 
measiu-e.  1 1  brief,  intercity  bus  service 
in  rural  areas  will  suffer  if  total  de- 
regulation) is  approved.  We  have  al- 
ready seen  serious  dislocation  and  loss 
of  transpdrtatlon  service  due  to  rail 
and  airline  deregulation.  We  must  not 
make  the  same  mistake  again. 

Out  of  15,000  communities  served  by 
regular-rotite  bus  service,  14,000  have 
no  altemjftive  form  of  transportation. 
A  large  percentage  of  intercity  bus 
passengers  are  elderly.  Obviously,  our 
ruraJ  senior  citizens  will  be  hardest  hit 
if  deregulation  causes  a  drop  in  serv- 
ice. Thes(i  are  the  very  people  who 
cannot  afford  a  private  automobile  or 
are  unabl«  to  transport  themselves.  In 
rural  States,  people  must  often  go  long 
distances  for  medical  care  or  business 
needs.  In  such  areas,  dependable  and 
affordable  intercity  bus  service  is  cru- 
cial for  a  large,  but  vulnerable,  portion 
of  the  population. 

I  wiU  be  offering  amendments  to 
H.R.  3663  when  it  comes  liefore  the 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  would  ask 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  modifying 
some  of  the  pro^ions  in  this  bill  so 
that  rurad  States  and  small  farming 
and  ranching  communities  do  not 
suffer  a  ^proportionate  loss. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ment by  the  National  Farmers  Union 
be  included  in  the  Record. 
The  sta  «ment  follows: 
Mm  ORAi  DUM— National  Farmirs  UinoH 

Juin  11. 1982. 
To:  Memb<  rs  of  the  n.S.  Senate. 
From:  Pau  R.  Sacla.  legislative  assistant. 
Re  H  Jl.  31 B3,  bus  deregulation. 

The  Naqonal  Farmers  Union  respectfully 
urges  you  to  oppose  HJl.  3663.  Major 
changes  made  during  Senate  Commerce 
Committed  deliberations  tills  spring  con- 
cerning entry  and  exit  of  common  carrier 
and  ctiarter  service  especially  makes  this 
bill  unpalatable  to  our  members. 


PHILLIP  RATNER 
•  Mr.  METZESBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
Members  of  the  l>ody  were  able  to  see 
some  very  fine  (sculpture  on  display  in 
the  U.S.  Senate  Rotunda  this  week. 
The  20  works  are  by  the  local  artist 
Phillip  Ratner,  Phil  Ratner  is  from 
Washington,  IXC,  but  he  is  known  in 
many  parts  of  America  for  his  work  in 
prints,  sculpture,  drawings,  and  other 
media.  He  is  a  unique  and  multitalent- 
ed  artist  who  has  contributed  much  of 
his  talent  to  themes  associated  with 
the  Nation's  Capital,  and  in  turn,  his 
work  is  displayed  in  many  of  our  build- 
ings such  as  the  Library  of  Congress, 
the  White  Hojuse,  and  the  Supreme 
Court;  and  now  the  Capitol. 

I  think  that  Phil  Ratner's  documen- 
tation of  the  immigrant  experience  in 
America  in  his  piece  "The  E^lis  Island 
Suite"  will  be!  seen  and  remembered 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  For  his  artis- 
tic depiction  of  Europeans  coming  to 
this  coimtry  We  will  be  able  to  ac- 
knowledge an  important  historic  event 
and  gain  a  leJBSon  in  himianity.  For 
this  and  more,  we  should  owe  our  debt 
of  gratitude  toi  Phillip  Ratner. 

I  urge  my  {colleagues  to  view  his 
work  and  to  read  the  following  article 
which   appeared   in   the  Washington 
Post.  I  am  certain  that  you  will  find 
his    work    studied,    exceptional    and 
characteristic  of  a  very  gifted  and  con- 
scientious artist. 
The  article  fbllows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9, 1982] 
The  Ellis  Ulamd  Saga  in  Sculptubk 
(By  Michael  Keman) 
"I   had   these]  nightmares,"  said  Phillip 
Ratner.  "The  bronzes  would  be  too  small. 
Too  big.  Wouldn't  fit  through  the  door.  But 
yesterday  I  wateed  into  the  lobby  of  the 
Statue  of  Liberty— and  there  they  were!" 
'    His  whole  face  smiles. 

"Imagine!  Myi  stuff  in  the  moat  famous 
place  in  the  world!" 

Never  was  a  sQulptor  so  pursued  by  a  proj- 
ect. 

It  has  pursued  him  right  into  the  U.S. 
Senate  rotunda^  where  20  of  tiis  pieces  are 
being  shown  ttijfe  week,  through  Saturday. 

Three  years  ago  Ratner's  wife  Miml  urged 
him  to  take  some  time  out  from  his  lucra- 
tive art  career  in  stained  glass,  tapestries 
and  vinyl  sculptures.  There  was  plenty  of 
money,  she  said,  and  she  had  her  income  as 
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executive  director  of  the  American  Diges- 
tive Disease  Society.  Why  didn't  he  try 
some  sketching? 

That  spoke  to  liim.  For  years  he  had  been 
haunted  by  the  great  American  saga  of  the 
Ellis  Island  Immigrants.  All  four  of  his 
grandparents  had  come  to  Washington  from 
Kiev  (one  grandfather  was  concertmaster  of 
the  National  Symphony  under  Hans  Kin- 
dler,  there  was  Ratner's  music  store  at  13th 
and  O),  so  he  started  drawing  immigrant 
scenes  from  old  photos. 

A  few  days  later  Eleanor  Sreb  of  the 
American  Folklife  Center  was  talking  with 
him  about  a  set  of  his  biblical  lithographs 
that  a  friend  had  bought  and  donated  to  the 
Library  of  Congress.  He  mentioned  the  im- 
migrant sketches.  She  got  excited,  sent  him 
to  Ross  Holland  at  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice. Holland  saw  the  sketches,  got  excited, 
sent  him  to  David  Moffitt  at  the  Statue  of 
Liberty. 

And  David  Moffitt  had  a  dream.  He  had 
always  hoped  to  ring  the  lobby  with  sculp- 
tures that  captured  the  spirit  of  the  immi- 
grants. 

But  there  was  no  money. 

A  week  later  Ratner  Just  happened  to 
meet  a  man  who  took  one  look  at  the 
sketches  and  offered  to  donate  the  entire 
set  of  four-foot-high  bronzes  if  he  could  add 
a  small  plaque  honoring  his  immigrant  par- 
ents. 

By  now  slightly  obsessed,  the  sculptor 
started  work  on  30  more  pieces,  smaller  ones 
to  go  eventually  into  the  refurbished  Ellis 
Island  hall.  He  brought  his  drawings  to  a 
party  in  Los  Angeles.  In  an  hour  he  had 
conmiitments  for  12  pieces  at  $5,000  each. 

Besides  the  eight  bronzes  in  the  statue 
lobby  and  the  30  on  Ellis,  there  will  be  four 
life-size  portrait  sculptures  in  the  statue's 
garden  on  sites  set  aside  for  them  in  1935. 
They  will  portray  Frederic  Auguste  Barthol- 
di,  the  Statue  of  Liberty's  sculptor;  Gustav 
Eiffel,  the  engineer;  Joseph  Pulitzer,  the 
money  man,  and  E]mma  Lazarus,  the  poet  of 
the  immigrants. 

"The  best  thing  for  us  at  the  National 
Park  Service,"  said  Holland,  "is  that  it  isn't 
costing  the  government  a  penny.  But  after 
all,  that's  how  the  Statue  of  Liberty  came  to 
us,  too:  paid  for  by  the  t>eople  of  France." 

Meanwhile,  the  small  pieces  will  tour  the 
country  for  the  next  year  or  two  to  raise 
money  for  Ellis  Island,  and  a  book  of  llthos 
and  photos  will  be  published  soon.  Last 
week  Ratner  presented  a  copy  to  President 
Reagan  at  the  White  House. 

The  sketches  on  which  they  are  based 
have  an  appealing  energy.  Ratner  dashed 
off  "about  a  thousand  for  the  39  I  kept." 
They  show  the  world  of  the  immigrants: 
family  groups,  brave  solitary  ctiildren  ("we 
have  four  children  ourselves"),  fruit  ven- 
dors, organ  grinders,  newsboys,  necktie  sell- 
ers, an  Ellis  Island  three-iiered  bed,  the  old 
people,  the  young  couples  dancing  while 
they  await  processing  ("I  found  this  old 
piano  at  Ellis  .  .  ."),  the  laundresses  and 
dockworkers,  the  forlorn  ones  sitting  on 
trunks,  the  sleek  first-class  passengers  ("oh 
yes,  not  all  the  Immigrants  came  in  steer- 
age"), the  pregnant,  the  weary  and  the  Just- 
bom. 

Who  is  Phillip  Ratner,  anyway? 

"I'm  a  Washington  boy,  bom  here  45 
years  ago,  I  sold  shoes  at  the  Mary  Jane 
stores  downtown  when  I  was  14  years  old. 
After  I  got  out  of  Pratt  Art  Institute  I  spent 
four  years  In  New  York  but  came  back.  Ev- 
eryone told  me  this  was  no  place  for  an 
artist." 

After  getting  his  M.A.  at  American  Uni- 
versity he  went  to  Anacostia  High  as  an  art 


teacher.  Stayed  for  20  years.  It  was  only  in 
'79  that  he  broke  away  to  work  full  time  on 
a  career  that  now  threatens  to  get  ahead  of 
him.  He  lives  in  Potomac  now. 

"I  have  as  much  work  as  I  can  iiandle. 
And  it's  Just  starting.  My  next  thing  is  a 
major  commission  for  a  sculpture  garden  in 
Jerusalem  commemorating  the  Torah." 

Though  he  has  never  put  much  stock  in 
galleries,  shows  and  the  conventional  art 
scene,  he  has  a  knack  for  getting  his  work 
shown.  His  sculpture  portrait  of  the  Warren 
Supreme  Court  found  its  way  onto  post- 
cards published  by  National  Oeographic. 
His  life-size  Holocaust  memorial  and  a 
stained  glass  Ark  of  the  Covenant  are 
among  his  several  lauidmarks  at  suburban 
churches  and  shopping  centers. 

He  works  in  vinyl,  soft  as  clay,  which  he 
daubs  onto  welded  steel  armatures,  bakes  in 
a  low-fire  kiln  and  coats  with  bronze  paint. 
"You  really  can't  tell  it  from  bronze,  but  it's 
much  lighter."  The  figures  are  elongated, 
sometimes  12  heads  tall,  to  give  them  a 
monumental,  heroic  cast,  but  they  are  not 
at  all  like  the  skeletal  people  of  Oiacometti, 
whom  Ratner  admires.  They  are  character 
studies,  the  expressions  suggested  with  a 
few  skillful  pinchlngs.  They  recall  Daumier 
the  most. 

Tm  good,  I'm  very  good,  but  a  lot  of 
others  are  too  who  aren't  recognized,  and 
some  terrible  artists  who  are.  It's  not  luck 
but  grace,  a  blessing.  What  you  need  to 
make  it  are  talent,  grace— and  a  couple  of 
millionaires."  • 


A  PERCEPTIVE  VIEW  OP  THE 
NEW  FEDERALISM 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday.  May  30,  1982.  readers  of 
Newsday  magazine  were  treated  to  a 
particularly  insightful  article  about 
the  administration's  proposals  for  a 
New  Federalism. 

The  author.  Mr.  Michael  DelGiu- 
dice,  is  certainly  one  we  should  heed. 
He  is  currently  first  vice  president  of 
Shearson/American  Express  Inc.  and 
he  served  as  director  of  policy  manage- 
ment for  Governor  Carey  in  New  York 
and  as  secretary  to  former  speaker  of 
the  New  York  State  Assembly.  Stanley 
Steingut. 

Mr.  DelGiudice  offers  what  I  believe 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  accounts  of  the 
New  Federalism  proposals  and  he  pro- 
vides a  good  deal  of  information  on 
what  the  likely  consequences  of  those 
proposals  might  be. 

Mr.  President,  because  I  consider 
this  article  such  a  fine  contribution  on 
a  topic  of  extraordinary  national  im- 
portance, and  because  it  comes  from 
one  as  distinguished  -and  as  experi- 
enced as  Mr.  DelGiudice.  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 
The  article  follows: 

[From  Newsday,  May  30, 1982] 
Reagan's  Thojan  Horse 
(By  Mictiael  DelGiudice) 
(An  expert  on  state  government  contends 
that  concealed  in  President's  New  Federal- 
ism proposals  are  the  seeds  of  economic, 
fiscal  and  social  turmoil) 
"You've  been  asking  for  New  Federalism 
for  years.  AU  I  can  say  is,  you've  asked  for 
it,  you've  got  it,  and  you  deserve  it." 


Ttiat's  how  Alan  Rosenthal,  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures,  described  President  Reagan's 
plan  for  turning  federal  programs  back  to 
the  states.  Rosenthal,  director  of  the  Eatfe- 
tion  Institute  of  Politics  at  Rutgers  Univer- 
sity, has  spent  his  career  in  the  study  of 
state  government. 

"Actually.  I  didn't  really  mean  it  to  be  so 
negative."  Rosenthal  later  said,  "but  we  all 
better  know  what  we're  getting  into  before 
we  rush  into  swapping  and  turning  back  of 
programs  without  a  full  understanding  of 
their  Impact.  We  need  to  realize  that  there 
is  a  direct  relationship  between  spendtag 
and  taxes,  and  that  the  New  Federalism 
'ain't  no  free  ride.'  " 

Although  a  major  element  of  the  program 
to  enact  President  Reagan's  long-held  vision 
of  the  New  Federalism  suffered  a  setback 
last  month,  we  can  be  certain  that  he  will 
not  give  up.  Now,  even  more  tlian  before, 
Americans  must  beware  of  passage  of  the 
remainder  of  his  proposals  or  any  new  ver- 
sions of  the  total  program  to  be  enacted  by 
Congress. 

Indeed,  the  specific  New  Federalism  pro- 
gram proposed  by  Reagan— and  even  the 
general  principle  of  New  Federalism  as  sup- 
ported by  the  National  Oovemora'  Associa- 
tion (NOA),  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislators  (NCSL).  the  United  SUtes 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Counties— could  prove  to  be  a 
modem  Trojan  horse,  concealing  a  legion  of 
disruptive  forces  never  known  before  in  this 
country. 

Thousands  of  public  officials  are  begin- 
ning to  analyze  the  impact  of  the  New  Fed- 
eralism proposals  and  will  make  every  effort 
to  support  any  eventual  compromise,  be- 
cause it  means  more  authority  and  responsi- 
bility for  them. 

But  "the  people"— the  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  Americans  to  whom  the  new  Feder- 
alism is  supposedly  dedicated— liave  not  yet 
been  aroused  by  this  debate,  even  though 
they  should  be.  It  is  a  fitting  time  to  focus 
on  some  basic  questions  about  an  issue  that 
could  soon  affect  all  of  us. 

WHAT  is  the  new  PEDEKALISM 

The  New  Federalism  is  both  a  fundamen- 
tal idea  of  governmental  responsibilities  and 
a  specific  proposal  of  program  and  revenue 
changes  to  Implement  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's vision  of  that  idea.  The  basic  com- 
ponents of  the  idea  are  (1)  the  withdrawal 
of  federal  responsibility  for  a  wide  variety 
of  programs,  (2)  the  transfer  of  these  pro- 
grams to  the  states  and,  for  a  limited  period 
of  time,  the  funding  sources  to  pay  for 
them,  and  (3)  the  power  of  the  states  to  ter- 
minate or  continue  these  programs  and  to 
decide  how  to  raise  the  money  to  pay  for 
them. 

It  Is  an  idea  ttiat  seems  to  tiave  all  the  ele- 
ments of  motherhood-and-apple-ple  poli- 
ties—less federal  involvement  in  our  daily 
lives,  more  power  to  the  people  most  affect- 
ed by  these  programs,  a  reduction  of  federal 
expenditures  and  an  Increase  in  states' 
rights  and  home  rule. 

It  is  also  an  idea  that  has  long  been  advo- 
cated by  a  diverse  range  of  actors  on  the  po- 
litical scene— conservatives  seeking  to  stop 
federal  growth,  moderate  organizations 
such  as  the  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  urging  a  "sorting 
out"  of  federal  programs,  and  liberals  advo- 
cating a  more  graaaroots  approach  to  gov- 
ernment in  their  communities. 

The  idea  is  not  new.  "We've  tiad  so  many 
different  federalism  proposals  in  the  past  20 
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yean.  I've  forgotten  them  all."  says  Utah 
State  Sen.  Mile*  Ferry,  a  Republican  and 
president  of  the  Utah  Senate,  vice  chairman 
of  the  National  Conference  of  State  Leglsla- 
turea.  and  a  member  of  the  legislative,  and  a 
member  of  the  legislative  team  negotiating 
with  the  administration.  "Actually,  this 
New  Federalism  is  really  the  old  federalism 
of  states'  rights  provided  in  the  Constitu- 
tion and  which  we  gave  to  Washington 
years  ago.  The  states  shouldn't  have  done 
this,  and  I  support  the  President  trying  to 
give  it  back  to  us  now." 

The  New  Federalism  as  an  idea  is.  in  fact, 
a  genuine  "devolution"  in  the  making.  It  is 
this  states'  rights  idea  that  could  represent 
the  literal  passing  of  authority  from  a  na- 
tional government  responsive  to  a  national 
interest,  to  50  governments  responsive  to  SO 
state  Interests.  It  seeks  to  reverse  the  na- 
tional policy  of  the  past  40  years,  which  at- 
tempted to  reduce  the  inequities  of  opportu- 
nities and  services  afforded  Americans  who 
were  treated  differently  by  the  States. 

As  a  specific  proposal,  the  basic  feature  of 
Reagan's  New  Federalism  involved  a  $SO-bil- 
llon  transfer  of  Federal  programs  to  the 
States,  phased  in  over  an  eight-year  period. 
This  transfer  had  two  basic  parts,  the  first 
being  a  $20-billlon  permanent  swap.  Effec- 
tive in  1984,  the  Federal  government  would 
take  over  Medicaid  in  exchange  for  a  state 
takeover  of  food  stamps  and  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  (AFDC). 

The  second  part  of  the  transfer  would  be 
a  massive  shift  to  the  States  of  43  Federal 
programs  in  education,  transportation,  com- 
munity development  and  social  services,  be- 
ginning in  1984.  For  four  years,  these  pro- 
grama  would  be  financed  by  a  tnist  fund  of 
existing  Federal  excise  tax  revenues  of  $11.3 
billion  and  oil  wlndfaU  profits  taxes  of  $16.7 
billion.  Beginning  in  1988,  these  funds 
would  be  phased  out  over  four  years,  and 
the  States  would  then  have  to  decide  which 
programs  to  continue  and  how  to  finance 
them. 

Reagan  has  withdrawn  for  this  year  his 
offer  to  make  the  swap,  after  he  and  the  na- 
tion's governors  could  not  agree  on  a  com- 
promise. In  fact,  it  was  obvious  from  the 
outset  that  a  basic  principle  of  Federal  re- 
sponsibility was  at  the  center  of  the  discus- 
sions—whether the  Federal  government 
should  be  responsible  for  paying  for  all  of 
the  "income  security"  needs  of  individuals 
and  families. 

It  was  also  obvious  that  there  were,  and 
are,  three  distinct  political  positions  that 
simply  could  not  be  negotiated  or  compro- 
mised. Reagan  believed  that  he  was  being 
generous  by  assuming  responsibility  for 
Mediodd  and  thought  the  States  should  be 
grateful  enough  to  pick  up  the  tabs  for  food 
stamps  and  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children.  He  was  adamant  about  this,  and 
even  before  the  final  stalemate,  he  had 
threatened  to  take  Medicaid  "off  the  table" 
unless  the  governors  changed  their  position. 
The  governors  and  legislators  maintained 
that  shifting  responsibility  to  the  States  for 
the  cost  of  income-maintenance  programs, 
food  stamps  and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  meant  that  the  States 
would  become  solely  responsible  for  income 
programs  of  needy  persons  and  families. 
This  they  adamantly  opposed,  maintaining 
that  "Income  security"  is  a  Federal  function 
and  that  needy  persons  should  have  equal 
protection  from  poverty,  regardless  of 
where  they  live. 

They  also  contended  that  need  is  deter- 
mined primarily  by  national  economic  poli- 
cies that  are  not  controlled  by  the  states. 


and  that  Incokne-support  programs  require 
large  and  Inflation-sensitive  sources  of  fund- 
ing, which  on)y  the  federal  government  can 
provide. 

Congressional  conservatives  opposed 
almost  any  kind  of  aid  to  the  needy.  They 
feared  any  growth  in  Medicaid  spending,  be- 
lieving that  the  residents  of  less  populous 
states  would  end  up  carrying  a  dispropor- 
tionate and  utifair  burden  of  the  costs.  To 
dissuade  theit  colleagues  from  paying  for 
what  they  peecelved  to  be  "a  grossly  waste- 
ful boondoggle."  they  began  focusing  on  the 
abuses  and  f  r^ud  in  the  system. 

So,  the  "siilgle,  bold  stroke,"  as  Reagan 
termed  his  pvkage  of  proposed  changes  in 
this  year's  St4te  of  the  Union  address,  is  not 
to  be.  The  nemalnder  of  his  program  is 
under  discussion,  but  it,  too,  leaves  much 
unanswered  Until  the  programs  are  trans- 
ferred and  th4  implications  are  fully  consid- 
ered. 

The  principg]  issues  are: 

Loss  of  fun|ds:  The  National  Governors' 
Association  estimates  that  the  initial  trust 
fund  allocatiori  will  be  $9.1  billion  short  of 
covering  the  ^tates'  costs  for  the  programs 
to  be  inherit^  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment. The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
(CBO)  estima^  is  even  higher— $15  billion. 
This  shortage  can  be  eliminated  only  by 
turning  over  !more  revenue  or  fewer  pro- 
grams to  the  States,  thereby  increasing  the 
federal  deficili  or  by  requiring  the  states  to 
raise  taxes  to  close  the  gap.  Both  options 
are  filled  with  problems. 

Brad  C.  Johnson,  director  of  the  State 
Office  of  Federal  Affairs,  estimates  that  the 
shortage  to  New  York  and  its  localities  will 
be  $800  million  to  $1.4  billion  annually  by 
fiscal  1984.  Again,  the  alternatives  for  the 
federal  government  and  the  states  are  not 
attractive. 

Interstate  Winners  and  Losers:  While  the 
Adminlstratlor  maintains  that  the  takeover 
of  Medicaid  and  the  turnback  of  trust  fund 
revenues  wil]  produce  a  savings  to  the 
states,  other  janalysts  contend  that  this  is 
based  upon  u^eliable  assumptions. 

The  Congreesional  Budget  Office  and  the 
National  Ootemors'  Association  estimate 
that  39  stat^  would  lose  money  and  11 
would  come  out  ahead.  The  Northeast-Mid- 
west Congresllonal  Coalition  estimates  that 
its  states  wot)ld  be  responsible  for  $14  bil- 
lion, or  49  per  cent,  of  the  turnback  pro- 
grams, but  w^uld  receive  only  $4  billion,  or 
35  percent,  df  the  freed-up  federal  excise 
taxes.  ] 

Matching  fhe  Trust  Fund:  Starting  in 
1988.  as  the  federal  trust  fund  is  phased  out, 
states  are  sifjposed  to  decide  whether  to 
Impose  the  s^me  taxes  to  take  up  the  slack. 
Even  If  the  states  were  to  impose  all  of 
these  taxes,  there  would  be  substantial 
problems.  All  but  five  states  have  little  or 
no  oil  resources  and  cannot  replace  the 
windfall  profits  tax,  which  finances  more 
than  half  of  the  fund.  The  excise  taxes — on 
gasoline,  tobgcco,  alcohol  and  telephones- 
are  fixed  an<t  wUl  not  expand  with  inflation 
to  meet  the  full  costs  of  the  programs  they 
are  supposed  to  finance. 

State  and  Uocal  Tax  Increases:  The  conse- 
quences of  tliese  risks  are  substantial  future 
increases  In  state  and  local  taxes.  The  early 
evidence  is  ttiat  the  $11  billion  of  federal 
program  shifts  enacted  last  year  are  being 
replaced  by  the  states.  This  year,  26  states 
are  considerkig  tax  increases  totaling  $6.8 
billion  per  year,  $4  billion  of  which  are  con- 
sumer taxes-  -the  highest  level  in  a  decade. 
The  probal  lility,  therefore,  is  that  future 
program  shif  £  and  the  withdrawal  of  feder- 
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al  funds  will  result  in  even  higher  state 
taxes.  Sen.  Daniel  Patrick  Moynlhan  esti- 
mates that  New  York  State  taxes  will  in- 
crease 10  percent  under  Reagan's  proposals. 
The  result  of  New  Federalism  then  would 
have  become  mereljr  a  complicated  exercise 
of  tax  shifting  ffom  progressive  federal 
taxes  to  more  regre^ive  local  taxes. 

Equity  and  Standards  Among  States  and 
Recipients:  People  Who  are  currently  receiv- 
ing federal  assistance  fear  that  returning  to 
a  states'  rights  view  of  services  will  result  in 
Increased  disparities  in  benefit  levels  among 
the  states.  Pressures  on  the  states  will  lower 
the  quality  of  the  services  in  states  unwill- 
ing to  finance  the  programs,  and  it  will  In- 
crease taxes  in  states  that  are. 

The  administration  recognizes  this,  but,  as 
the  President  has  $aid  many  times,  "voters 
can  vote  with  theit'  feet"  and  move  to  an- 
other state.  So  the  recipients  will,  as  was 
the  case  in  the  '5#s  and  '60s.  when  many 
poor  people  migrated  from  rural  areas  to 
cities  and  states  thit  provided  higher  assist- 
ance levels.  The  result  then,  and  the  risk  for 
the  future,  is  that  these  disparities  will  lead 
to  new  demands  tor  redress  and  further 
social  turmoil.         [ 

State-Local  Relationships:  Many  local  gov- 
ernment officials  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  or  ever  will  be!  an  effective  state-local 
partnership.  Mayor  Helen  Boosalis  of  Lin- 
coln, Neb.,  chalnnan  of  the  United  States 
Conference  of  Mayors  and  a  negotiator  on 
the  Federalism  Committee,  cites  this  as 
being  the  overriding  issue  among  the  na- 
tion's mayors.  "I'm  basically  positive  about 
the  idea  of  New  Federalism,"  she  said,  "but 
I'm  fearful  aboutj  urban  programs  being 
turned  over  to  the!  states.  Our  track  record 
with  the  state  Legislature  is  not  good.  The 
cities  just  are  not  al  priority." 

She  was  clear  al^ut  her  goals:  "I  want  a 
guaranteed  and  progressive  source  of  reve- 
nues, and  I  want  k  real  say  in  delivery  of 
services.  I'm  doubtful  I'll  get  either  from 
the  states."  J 

Reapportionment:  The  problems  of  urban 
areas  will  be  exacerbated  by  the  reappor- 
tionment required  this  year  in  all  states.  In- 
dustrialized states  will  lose  seats  in  Con- 
gress, and  city  and  metropolitan  areas  will 
have  fewer  representatives  in  state  legisla- 
tures as  the  number  of  these  districts  is  re- 
duced to  reflect  p<>pulation  changes  in  the 
past  decade.  The  [iroblenis  faced  by  mayors 
in  the  past  will  become  even  more  difficult. 

This  is  the  New  Federalism— a  seemingly 
popular  idea,  but  a  program  with  highly  un- 
certain consequenc  es. 

WHO  wot  Lo  BE  APracno? 

The  answer  is  s  mple— nearly  everybody. 
Four  groups  of  people  would  be  affected  the 
most— government  officials,  program  recipi- 
ents, program  employees,  and  taxpayers. 

Virtually  all  elected  state  and  local  gov- 
ernment officials  Would  be  forced  to  make 
decisions  about  which  programs  to  retain  or 
cut,  and  what  taxes  to  impose.  These  deci- 
sion-makers would  include  governors,  legis- 
lators, mayors,  coilnty  executives,  town  and 
co\inty  legislators]  and  other  local  elected 
officials.  I 

Also  affected  wotild  be  tens  of  millions  of 
persons  receiving  assistance  from  the  feder- 
al programs  being  considered  for  the  states. 
These  include  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents, the  elderly^  needy  children,  the  un- 
employed and  u])der-employed,  neighbor- 
hood groups,  transit  riders  and  commuters, 
orphans,  mental  patients  and  working 
women. 
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The  jobs  of  millions  of  people  in  the 
public  and  private  sectors— teachers,  social 
workers,  health-care  professionals,  and 
counselors— would  be  changed  or  eliminat- 
ed. The  operations  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  agencies  and  institutions— schools, 
hospitals,  clinics,  transit  systems,  construc- 
tion and  building  trades— could  be  substan- 
tially reduced. 

And  finally,  tens  of  millions  of  individual 
and  business  taxpayers  would  be  affected  by 
decisions  to  maintain  or  increase  the  trust 
fund  taxes  now  levied  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, or  to  levy  new  income,  consumer, 
property,  user,  and  commercial  taxes  to  pay 
for  program  decisions. 

The  impact  could  be  even  worse  for  the 
people  and  agencies  that  are  in  more  than 
one  of  the  groups  and,  therefore,  affected  in 
more  than  one  way— such  as,  by  the  loss,  of 
a  job.  a  cutback  In  tuition  assistance,  and 
higher  taxes.  The  impact  also  could  vary 
significantly  among  the  states,  as  would  the 
timing  of  the  decisions. 

So,  nearly  everyone  would  be  affected  if 
New  Federalism  were  to  become  reality.  The 
only  uncertainties  would  be  how,  how  much, 
and  when. 

WHAT  AKX  THE  PROSPECTS  POR  PASSAGE? 

The  answer  depends  upon  the  President's 
motives  in  putting  forth  the  program. 

Many  critics  argue  that  New  Federalism  is 
a  political  diversion  calculated  to  project  a 
presidential  image  of  favoring  a  popular 
idea  but  that,  in  reality,  it  Is  intended  to  dis- 
tract lawmakers  from  other  issues,  such  as 
the  recession,  high  unemployment  and  the 
giant  budget  deficits.  Most  Important,  they 
say,  it  serves  as  a  convenient  rationale  for 
cutting  the  federal  budget. 

The  President  seemed  to  anticipate  this 
criticism  by  creating  a  serious-looking  mech- 
anism to  develop  a  consensus  program.  He 
set  up  a  Presidential  Advisory  Committee 
on  Federalism,  coordinated  by  Richard  S. 
Williamson,  his  presidential  assistant  for  in- 
tergovemment  affairs,  to  negotiate  with  bi- 
partisan representatives  of  states  and  local- 
ities. A  state  and  local  coalition  of  the  Na- 
tional Governors'  Association,  the  National 
Conference  of  SUte  Legislatures,  the 
mayors  and  the  counties  has  been  formed 
by  these  groups  to  work  with  Reagan's  com- 
mittee. They  have  met  periodically  with  the 
White  House  since  March. 

Gov.  Richard  A.  Snelling,  (R-Vt.),  chair- 
man of  the  National  Governors'  Association 
and  a  leading  negotiator  for  the  states,  care- 
fully characterized  these  discussions:  "It 
would  be  a  great  shame  if  anyone  were  to 
say  that  the  New  Federalism  will  rise  or  fall 
on  the  present  regotiations.  I  think  change 
Is  ineviteble  because  of  the  financial  re- 
straints now  being  imposed  upon  the  federal 
government  and  the  Congress.  They  have 
no  choice  but  to  sort  out  responsibilities  and 
costs." 

Nearly  all  congressional  observers  admit 
that  the  administration's  program  is 
doomed  in  Congress  unless  Reagan  is  able  to 
get  agreement  with  the  states  and  present  a 
unified  package  to  Congress. 

"We've  given  the  White  House  a  good  set 
of  alternatives. "  Snelling  said.  "Now,  it's  up 
to  them.  We're  waiting  for  a  response." 

As  of  now,  the  states  and  localities  have 
the  stronger  negotiating  position  with  the 
administration,  since  their  approval  is 
needed  for  the  turnback  proposals.  If  they 
do  not  like  the  White  House  program,  they 
still  can  negotiate  with  the  Congress. 

There  are  modifications  being  developed. 
Sen.  Etevid  Durenberger  (R-Minn.),  chair- 
man of  the  government  affairs  subcommit- 


tee on  intergovernmental  relations,  has 
agreed  to  the  principle  of  swapping  Medic- 
aid for  food  stamps  and  aid  to  families  with 
dependent  children,  although  he  has  differ- 
ent ideas  on  how  to  finance  this.  He  would 
like  to  see  the  trust  fund  financed  by  per- 
manent percentages  of  the  income  tax,  in- 
stead of  the  windfall  profite  tax.  Other  sug- 
gestions include  combinations  of  programs 
and  revenue  sources.  And  still  others  want 
neither  program  transfers  nor  new  taxes. 

Ultimately,  whether  any  version  of  the 
New  Federalism  is  enacted  will  be  a  question 
of  motive.  If  the  President  wants  a  political 
position  that  he  can  Ulk  about  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  then  he  will  present  his  own 
bill  and  exert  pressure  on  Congress.  If  he 
wanu  legislation  enacted  to  reflect  an 
agreed-upon  federal-state  concept  of  New 
Federalism,  then  he  will  continue  negotia- 
tions earnestly  and  strive  to  co-opt  the  gov- 
ernors, legislators  and  mayors  into  a  unified 
program  with  him. 

Regardless  of  whether  the  discussions  be- 
tween the  administration  and  the  governors 
result  in  an  agreement,  Reagan  will  have  a 
program  in  legislative  form  before  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  then  that  the  states  and  localities 
must  guard  against  the  desire  of  both  the 
administration  and  Congress  to  use  New 
Federalism  as  an  excuse  to  cut  federal 
spending  and  reject  programs.  After  months 
of  study  and  debate,  the  1981  federal  budget 
was  hurriedly  enacted  in  a  few  late  Wash- 
ington evenings.  Only  after  weeks  of  analy- 
sis was  the  full  impact  of  all  the  actions  un- 
derstood—bigger-than-expected  tax  cuU  and 
deeper  spending  cuts— all  in  the  name  of 
supply-side  economics  and  New  Federalism. 

"The  road  to  perdition  lies  in  unwavering 
principles."  Norman  J.  Powell,  a  former  po- 
litical science  professor  at  the  City  Universi- 
ty of  New  York,  used  to  say  about  politics. 
We  all  need  to  beware  of  election-year  ef- 
forts to  use  the  principle  of  New  Federalism 
to  cut  domestic  social  spending,  but  to  not 
cut  military  spending,  not  delay  existing  tax 
cuts  or  levy  new  ones,  and  not  finalize  the 
budget  until  after  the  November  elections. 
Then,  beware  of  the  New  Federalism  axe 
that  may  fall. 

WHAT  ARE  THE  ALTEHMATIVES? 

The  New  Federalism  debate  is  now  suffi- 
ciently far  along  so  that  most  of  the  affect- 
ed constituent  groups  have  debated  the 
issues  and  staked  out  positions. 

The  debate,  however,  is  very  much  like  an 
old  management-consultant  joke  about  a 
high-priced  professional's  response  to  a 
client  who  complains  that  his  agency  is  not 
operating  efficiently. 

"If  his  agency  is  centralized.  I  give  him  a 
full  report  and  recommendations  to  decen- 
tralize." the  management-consultant  con- 
fides. 'If  his  agency  is  decentralized.  I  give 
him  a  full  report  and  recommendations  to 
centralize." 

It's  not  very  philosophical,  but  It  makes 
the  client  feel  better  for  a  while. 

A  simplified  description  of  policymaking, 
but  it  aptly  describes  what  many  constitu- 
ent groups,  federal  officials  and  many  con- 
gressmen are  trying  now  to  give  to  most 
Americans  and  taxpayers— what  they  want 
to  hear.  If  the  "old  federalism"  of  an  active, 
centralized  federal  government  is  not  pro- 
ducing lower  taxes,  better  service  and  lower 
spending,  then  let's  try  a  decentralized 
"New  Federalism."  But,  what  else  can  be 
done? 

The  most  effective  way  to  make  a  public 
policy  decision  is  to  understand  and  ac- 
knowledge the  political,  fiscal  and  social  re- 
alities of  the  problem  and  then  to  Identify 
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and  define  a  set  of  guidelines  that  can  be 
put  forth  to  develop  a  solution. 

These,  then,  are  some  of  the  realities  of 
the  New  Federalism: 

The  driving  Impetus  for  the  New  Federal- 
ism is  based  on  Reagan's  conservative  indeo- 
logy  and  federal  desires  to  cut  social  spend- 
ing. There  is  no  expressed  method  to  reform 
management  and  operations,  to  deliver 
more  effective  services  to  recipients,  or  to 
mitigate  state  and  local  tax  burdens.  New 
Federalism  is  an  idea  whose  time  has  come 
to  be  debated,  because  Reagan  sincerely  be- 
lieves its  tenets,  and  both  he  and  Congress 
must  face  the  realities  of  scarce  resources 
and  the  need  to  cut  spending. 

The  desire  of  governors  and  local  officials 
to  support  the  New  Federalism  is  genuine 
but  essentially  political.  The  goal  of  these 
non-federal  elected  officials  is  to  have  more 
control  of  programs,  and  that  Is  understand- 
able. Many  have  reorganized  their  govern- 
ments and  worked  hard  to  make  improve- 
ments. But  having  the  responsibility  for 
programs  does  not  ensure  having  the  re- 
sources to  do  a  good  job.  Without  the  re- 
sources, the  result  would  be  a  poor  job  or 
higher  taxes— both  detrimental  to  taxpayers 
and  the  public. 

Good  intentions  aside,  if  states  were  given 
responsibility  for  $50  billion  of  new  pro- 
grains,  the  fiscal  and  administrative  conse- 
quences would  be  troublesome  because  of  In- 
adequate revenue  growth  and  administra- 
tive inadequacy. 

States  today— as  the  continuing  budget 
crisis  in  New  York  typifies— have  less  reve- 
nues available  than  they  did  just  several 
years  ago.  Between  1977  and  1980,  36  sUtes 
cut  their  income  tax  rates.  22  reduced  sales 
taxes,  smd  nine  altered  their  tax  systems  to 
allow  for  the  effects  of  inflation. 

The  civil  service  systems  would  experience 
substantial  administrative  and  personnel 
problems,  since  the  number  of  state  employ- 
ees has  t)een  cut  in  recent  years  and  some 
management  systems  have  been  eliminated. 

The  New  Federalism  is  not  a  clear  policy 
choice  advocated  by  the  American  people. 
Every  New  Federalism  supporter  argues 
that  "the  people"  are  fed  up  with  the  feder- 
al government  and.  therefore,  power  must 
be  returned  the  the  states. 

All  polling  data  do  not  support  this.  The 
Advisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  has  conducted  public  opinion 
polls  for  the  last  10  years,  asking:  "From 
which  level  of  government  do  you  feel  you 
get  the  most  for  your  money— federal,  state 
or  local?  "  Of  the  three.  sUte  governments 
has  always  ranked  lowest.  In  eight  of  the 
past  10  years,  the  federal  government  has 
ranked  highest. 

Last  year,  for  Instance.  33  per  cent  of 
those  polled  indicated  they  believed  the  fed- 
eral government  gave  them  the  most  for 
their  money.  26  per  cent  chose  local  govern- 
ment and  22  per  cent  picked  state  govern- 
ment. The  other  19  per  cent  has  no  opinion. 
Among  people  living  in  the  Northeast,  the 
disparity  was  even  greater  36  per  cent  chose 
the  federal  government,  26  per  cent  local 
and  17  per  cent  state. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  public  policy 
should  be  based  upon  opinion  polls.  Rather, 
the  point  is  that  the  premise  that  the 
people  want  government  turned  back  to  the 
states  Is  wrong.  In  fact,  they  have  consist- 
ently viewed  the  states  as  being  the  least  ef- 
fective level  of  government. 

The  forces  of  fiscal  restraint  will  remain 
for  the  immediate  future.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  all  three  levels  of  government  are 
in  deficit  situations.  The  federal  deficit  will 
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exceed  $100  billion  a  year  over  the  next 
three  years.  Federal  aid  has  dropped  from 
31.7  per  cent  of  state  and  local  revenues  In 
1980  to  25.7  per  cent  this  year,  lU  lowest 
share  In  10  years,  and  It  Is  likely  to  drop 
below  20  per  cent  In  the  next  few  years. 

In  this  context,  enacting  a  comprehensive 
New  Federalism  program  this  year  Is  nei- 
ther urgent  nor  prudent.  The  President  won 
round  one  of  the  New  Federalism  issue  last 
year,  when  77  categorical  grants  were  con- 
solidated into  nine  new  block  grants  and 
turned  back  to  the  sutes.  All  but  ttiree 
states— Calfomia,  New  York  and  New 
Hampshire— assumed  responsibility  for 
some  or  all  of  the  transferred  grants. 

There  has  not  been  enough  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  these  changes  upon  the  recipi- 
ents, state  and  local  taxpayers,  and  agency 
employees,  and  much  less  upon  the  social 
and  economic  goals  of  the  programs.  Rea- 
gan's proposal  simply  Is  not  ready  for  enact- 
ment. It  contains  too  many  elements  of  un- 
certainty, unsupportable  analyses.  Imprecise 
calculations  of  effects,  and,  above  all,  does 
not  take  into  account  experience  with  the 
transfer  In  1981. 

The  urgent  federal  need  Is  to  restore  eco- 
nomic policy  balance.  The  state  and  local 
systems  are  now  suffering  fiscal  pains  as  a 
result  of  a  decline  in  general  revenue,  partly 
because  of  federal  aid  cuts.  New  York  State 
received  26  per  cent  less  federal  aid  this 
year  than  last  year  and  37  per  cent  less  than 
1980,  in  terms  adjusted  for  inflation. 

State  tax  revenues  also  have  been  declin- 
ing because  they  are  coupled  to  federal 
taxes,  which  have  been  cut.  The  state  and 
local  systems  also  have  been  hurt  by  record- 
high  Interest  rates,  smaller  overall  revenue 
growth  and  higher  social  services  costs  due 
to  the  recession  and  high  unemployment. 

These  are  genuine  and  severe  fiscal  ail- 
ments. To  talk  of  enacting  New  Federalism 
now  Is  like  trying  to  move  bandages  around 
on  a  bleeding  body— the  patient's  condition 
won't  be  Improved,  and  It  would  probably 
worsen,  since  so  much  blood  would  be  lost 
during  the  movement. 

The  goals  of  sorting  out  federal  programs 
should  be  based  on  the  fairness  of  service 
and  the  ability  to  pay,  on  a  program-by-pro- 
gram  basis.  The  current  goal  of  New  Feder- 
alism is  to  cut  federal  spending  by  looking 
first  at  levels  of  govenunent  and  then  allo- 
cating service  responsibility.  This  is  pro- 
grammatlcally  backward  thlnldng. 

The  federal-state  system  of  Intergovern- 
mental finance  should  be  based  upon  a  se- 
quence of  decisions  that  begins  with  a  deter- 
mination of  the  needs  and  priorities  of  our 
social  and  economic  programs. 

After  that,  a  decision  should  be  made  as  to 
which  source  of  revenue  at  what  level  of 
government  Is  the  most  equitable  to  finance 
those  programs. 

The  third  step  is  to  determine  the  most 
cost-effective  and  politically  accountable  al- 
location of  responsbility  among  the  levels  of 
govenunent  to  deliver  these  programs. 

What  we  need  is  a  Rational  Federalism 
that  recognizes  that  national  program  prior- 
ities (defense,  aid  to  the  needy.  Medicare, 
Social  Security)  should  be  financed  by  na- 
tional, broad-based,  progressive  taxes,  such 
as  Income  and  business  taxes. 

It  also  must  acknowledge  that  certain  pro- 
grams are  national  and  state  in  character 
and  can  be  Jointly  delivered,  such  as  trans- 
portation, community  development,  and  em- 
ployment training.  These  should  l>e  fi- 
nanced by  a  system  of  shared  taxation,  such 
as  consumption  taxes  and  user  charges. 

This  kind  of  Joint  obligation  of  both  costs 
and  revenues  would  likely  require  new  taxes 


that  should  t>«  levied  nationally  and  shared 
with  the  statfes.  These  might  Include  nation- 
al sales  or  value-added  taxes,  and  an  oil  or 
gas  surtax.    I 

If  federal  programs  are  transferred  to  the 
states,  federal  revenues  also  should  be 
transferred,  so  that  there  are  no  unknown 
tax  Increases  in  the  future. 

If  state  programs  are  transferred  to  the 
federal  government,  local  taxes  must  be  re- 
duced and  federal  taxes  must  be  raised,  so 
the  federal  deficit  is  not  Increased. 

This  proce^  should  be  initiated  on  a  pro- 
gram-by-profram  priority  basis,  so  that  we 
are  addressing  genuine  needs  and  not  rheto- 
ric and  philosophy.  This  way,  all  costs 
would  be  known  in  advance,  and  there 
would  be  no  hidden  gaps  or  deficits.  The 
process  should  seek  to  achieve  national 
equity  and  qot  encourage  Interstate  dispari- 
ties. , 

The  first  work  of  a  Rational  Federalism 
must  be  aimed  at  two  of  the  nation's  most 
urgent  concerns— the  rapidly  increasing  el- 
derly population  and  the  rapidly  deteriorat- 
ing public  inifrastructure. 

The  needs' and  problems  of  the  elderly  are 
becoming  more  critical  each  year.  The 
Social  Security  system  is  nearly  bankrupt. 
Cuts  in  social  spending  most  severely  affect 
the  health  and  social  services  that  the  elder- 
ly depend  upon.  President  Carter's  National 
Commission  on  the  Aging  has  estimated 
that  Amerioans  over  65  will  constitute  half 
of  the  dependent  population  within  the 
next  10  to  Jo  years.  The  issues  of  housing, 
food,  and  health  care  must  be  addressed,  fi- 
nancing responsibilities  must  be  identified, 
and  service  delivery  improved.  These  con- 
cerns for  thp  elderly  require  a  genuine  fed- 
eral-state partnership  to  solve. 

A  recent  aonalysis  of  the  federal,  state,  and 
city  roads,  water  and  sewer  systems,  transit 
facilities,  jails,  hospitals  and  ports  estimated 
that  we  will  need  trillions  of  dollars  over  the 
next  decade  to  meet  our  public  works  needs. 
Yet,  as  Pat;  Choate  and  Susan  Walter,  the 
authors  of  (the  book  "America  in  Ruins," 
have  stated: 

"No  clear  allocation  of  responsibilities  and 
functions  exists  among  and  between  levels 
of  government." 

The  United  States  has  no  capital  budget 
plan  for  ItE  federal  or  Intergovernmental 
needs.  This  should  be  a  high  priority  and  a 
useful  application  of  Rational  Federalism. 

The  costa  of  Medicaid  should  be  fully  as- 
sumed by  the  federal  government,  and  the 
governors  me  right  to  resist  the  takeover  of 
food  stamK  and  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children.  The  costs  of  these  and  all 
other  income  and  medical  security  programs 
should  be  supported  by  broad  federal  taxes. 
Alexis  de;  Tocqueville,  an  astute  observer 
of  American  politics,  wrote  149  years  ago 
about  the  federal  government:  "It  was  by 
promising  to  weaken  It  that  one  won  the 
right  to  control  it." 

Ronald  Reagan  did  Just  that  in  1980,  and 
the  New  Federalism  Is  his  view  of  how  to 
weaken  It.  The  nation  made  a  choice  for  a 
political  p#lnt  of  view  in  electing  Reagan. 
Now,  It  woiild  be  useful  for  all  Americans  to 
review  whit  he  is  proposing  and  why.  The 
process  attests  to  the  durability  of  our  insti- 
tutions ani  tests  the  political  methods  and 
policies  of  |ts  players. 

We  shoi^d  reject  the  rhetoric  and  focus 
on  the  e<i)nomy  and  Americans'  genuine 
needs,  an^  not  regress  in  the  vision  of  a 
sound  intergovernmental  system.  As  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  "the  people"  need  to 
become  mpre  involved  in  both  the  process 
and  the  si4>stance. 
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Debating  the  N  sw  Federalism  seems  like 
game  theory,  but  ^t  would  affect  nearly  all 
of  our  lives.  We  feed  to  lobby  state,  local 
and  federal  representatives  as  taxpayers, 
citizens,  union  members  and  professionals, 
in  the  best  tradit  on  of  interest-group  poli- 
tics—before the  gt  me  is  over.* 


RIVERSII  >E  YOUTH  FOR 
AMERICA  ECOLOGY  CLUB 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President, 
today's  high  coit  of  energy  serves  as  a 
motivation  for  tlie  United  States  to  de- 
velop altematlTe  energy  sources  and 
to  conserve  energy  presently  available. 
I  have  cosponsored  two  resolutions 
here  in  the  Senate  on  the  need  to  con- 
tinue tax  incentives  for  energy  conser- 
vation and  renewable  energy  sources 
and  to  continue  Federal  funding  for 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. 

Fortunately,  ;he  people  of  Pennsyl- 
vania are  also  working  on  this  prob- 
lem. 
For  their  ef  f  o  rts  to  conserve  our  nat- 
I  commend  the  River- 
America  Ecology  Club, 
youth  group  in  the 
State  of  Pennsylvania.  Twelve  years.  2 
million  pounds  of  glass,  1  million 
pounds  of  tin,  and  3  million  pounds  of 
newsprint  later,  the  Riverside  recy- 
cling programs  have  contributed 
$6,000  toward  school  and  community 
projects. 

Pennsylvania]  is  proud  of  its  youth 
who  have  accepted  the  challenge  of 
today's  energy  problems.  To  the  River- 
side High  School  and  surrounding 
community,  the  conservation  of  our 
Nation's  energy  and  natural  resources 
have  become  ai  way  of  life.  Riverside's 
recognition  of  the  importance  of  inte- 
grating energy  education  into  the  reg- 
ular curriculucn  serves  as  a  model  to  us 
all.* 
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ION  OF  CERTAIN 
TOMORROW 


Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ent  that  on  tomorrow, 
ition  of  the  two  lead- 
ers under  the  standing  order,  the  fol- 
lowing Senators  be  recognized  on  spe- 
cial orders  of  liot  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each  and  in  tHe  following  order:  Sena- 
tors SchmittJ  Kasten,  Pryor,  and 
Chiles.  1 

The  PRESIPING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Mr.  WARNfai  assumed  the  chair.) 


mOGRAM 


Mr.  BAKEft.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  Completes  its  business 
today,  it  will  i>tand  in  recess  imtil  the 
hour  of  9:15  u.m.  on  tomorrow.  After 
the  recognition  of  the  two  leaders 
under  the  standing  order,  four  Sena- 
tors   will    be    recognized    on    special 


orders  of  not  to  exceed  15  minutes 
each. 

It  is  anticipated  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders  as  provid- 
ed for  that  there  will  be  a  provision 
for  time  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  possible  that  cer- 
tain matters  of  legislative  and  execu- 
tive business  which  may  be  cleared  on 
both  sides  will  be  taken  up  by  unani- 
mous consent  during  that  period  or 
thereafter.  At  some  point,  during  the 
morning,  it  is  anticipated  that  the 
Senate  will  resume  consideration  of 
the  pending  motion,  which  is  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension. 
Under  the  order  previously  entered,  a 
vote  under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII 
to  invoke  cloture  on  further  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  will  occur  at  3 
p.m.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
minority  leader  has  no  objection.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  mandato- 
ry quorum  to  proceed  to  the  vote  on 
cloture  may  be  dispensed  with  prior  to 
the  vote  that  is  ordered  for  3  o'clock. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  To  continue  with  the 
program  for  tomorrow,  Mr.  President, 
at  the  hour  of  3  p.m..  the  vote,  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  will  occur 
on  the  question  of  ending  debate  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  If  clo- 
ture is  invoked  then,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  that  rule,  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue consideration  of  the  motion 
until  completion.  It  is  hoped  that  we 
can  dispose  of  the  motion  to  proceed 
tomorrow  and  reach  the  bill  itself  and 
make  good  progress  on  the  debate  on 
the  merits  of  the  legislative  proposal. 

Once  again,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  complete  action  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  this  week. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  are  remind- 
ed once  again  that,  because  of  the 
rather  heavy  agenda  of  items  that 
must  be  completed  by  the  Senate 
before  the  July  4  recess,  they  should 
plan  to  t>e  engaged  in  legislative  and 
executive  business  Monday  through 
Friday  of  this  week.  I  do  not  antici- 
pate aslung  the  Senate  to  be  in  session 
on  Saturday,  although  Saturday  ses- 
sions are  a  real  possibility  as  they  may 
be  required  to  complete  our  business 
prior  to  the  July  2  recess. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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WELCOME  TO  JENNIFER 
KATHLEEN  GARN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  a 
real  pleasure  for  me  to  announce  to 
the  Senate  and  to  our  colleagues  that 
we  have  a  new  meml>er  of  the  Senate 
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family.  I  often  refer  to  the  Senate 
family  as  an  extended  family  made  up 
of  Members  and  staffs,  and  also  our 
more  immediate  families.  In  this  par- 
ticular case,  I  am  referring  to  the  addi- 
tion of  Jennifer  Kathleen  Gam.  child 
of  Senator  and  Mrs.  Gam,  who  was 
bom  on  Sunday,  June  13.  She  is  a 
bouncing  8  pounds.  5  ounces,  and  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  both  Kathleen  and 
their  daughter,  Jennifer,  are  doing 
well. 

This  is  the  seventh  child  for  Senator 
Garn.  He  excels  in  the  matter  of  rear- 
ing families  as  well  as  he  does  in  legis- 
lative matters. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


WELCOME  TO  DANIEL  DIRKSEN 
BAKER 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  rise  with  pleasure  to  announce 
the  Joyful  arrival  of  the  first  grand- 
child of  the  Senate's  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader,  Howard  Baker.  On  May 
31,  there  was  bom  into  this  world 
Daniel  Dirksen  Baker,  son  of  Darek 
and  Karen  Baker,  in  Memphis,  Tenn. 

Mr.  I*resident,  as  one  who  has  expe- 
rienced the  love  of  grandchildren,  I 
congratulate  Senator  Baker  on  this 
occasion.  It  is  Mr.  Baker's  first  taste 
of  immortality.  He  has  entered  upon  a 
new  plateau  in  life— the  plateau  in  life 
from  which  he  can  see  the  eternal 
thread  of  life,  because  he  can  see  in 
this  youngster,  whose  life  is  just  at  its 
beginning,  a  perpetuation  of  himself 
in  the  years  to  be. 

I  congratulate  the  majority  leader 
and  share  in  his  joy. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  beyond  words  to  the  minority 
leader  for  his  remarlcs  on  this  occa- 
sion. I  am  sure  that,  some  day,  Daniel 
Dirksen  Baker  will  read  this  Record 
and  will  be  equally  appreciative  of  the 
comments  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byro). 

Mr.  President,  I  received  word  of 
this  happy  occasion  on  the  first  day  I 
was  in  China.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  see  this  grandson.  So  I 
am  sure,  Mr.  President,  that  my  col- 
leagues will  understand  that  tomor- 
row, at  some  time  after  we  conclude 
the  necessary  caucuses  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle— in  my  case,  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle— my  wife  and  I 
intend  to  go  to  Memphis  to  have  our 
first  visit  with  our  grandson.  We  shall 
return  almost  immediately.  If  my  ab- 
sence is  noted,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  understand  why  I  felt  that  this  is 
a  matter  of  such  urgent  and  high  pri- 
ority that,  for  once,  even  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States  will  be  hard  put  to 
command  my  attention. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  just  so  I  may 
say  this? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Certainly, 
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Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the 
minority  leader  used  the  right  word. 
'plateau."  a  new  plateau.  I  think  that 
is  a  wonderful  experience.  Further- 
more. I  think  there  has  been  a  Baker 
around  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  the  Senate  since  I  have 
been  here.  We  always  want  to  keep 
plenty  of  Bakers  around  here  and  are 
glad  of  new  ones  coming  along. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator.  May  I  say,  this  is  the 
only  Baker.  I  was  an  only  male  child 
and  this  is  the  first  male  grandchild. 
So,  from  that  standpoint,  this  child 
bears  a  heavy  responsibility. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
congratulate  Grandfather  Baker.  I  do 
not  see  any  long  beard,  though.  I  do 
not  see  any  wrinldes  under  his  eyes  or 
on  his  forehead.  He  is  a  young  grand- 
father, and  I  know  he  is  proud  of  this 
fine  grandson. 

I  take  this  opportimity  to  wish  the 
parents  of  this  grandson  good  health 
and  that  this  baby  will  enjoy  the 
splendid  record  of  his  ancestors  on 
both  sides.  I  am  sure  if  the  does,  some 
day,  he  will  become  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
tell  you  how  pleased  I  am  to  hear 
these  remarks  and  that  prediction 
from  the  distinguished  President  pro 
tempore.  I  hope  the  country  is  in 
shape  for  men  and  women  of  his  gen- 
eration to  enjoy  the  same  level  of  hap- 
piness and  tranquility  that  we  have 
had  in  oiu-  time  and  that  they  will  see 
a  country  that  will  be  better  served  for 
the  contribution  of  the  distinguished 
President  pro  tempore,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  and  all  of  my 
other  colleagues  in  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
we  celebrate  any  further.  I  think  it  is 
time  for  me  to  inquire  if  there  is  fur- 
ther business  to  be  transacted  by  the 
Senate. 

I  understand  there  may  be  one  Sena- 
tor seeldng  time  to  speak  in  morning 
business.  While  we  inquire  into  that.  I 
suggest  the  alisence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  in- 
quiry, it  appears  that  the  Senator  who 
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I  had  thought  might  require  time  does 
not  now  require  time  to  speak.  I  know 
of  no  further  business  to  be  transacted 
by  the  Senate,  and  I  see  no  Senator 
seeking  recognition.  If  the  minority 
leader  has  no  further  business  to 
transact,  I  move,  in  accordance  with 
the  order  previously  entered,  that  the 
Senate  now  stand  in  recess  until  9:15 
ajn.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and,  at 
5:19  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, Tuesday.  June  15,  1982,  at 
9:15  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  14, 1982: 
In  trk  Air  Foacx 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 
Lt.  Oen.  BUly  M.  Minter,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
UJ3.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Oen.   Richard  E.   MerlOIng.   557-20- 
9153FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
imiwrtance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Mai.   Oen.   Earl   T.   O'Loughlln.   382-26- 
5822FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  f<w  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grades  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 
To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Oen.    John    A.    Collins.    026-24- 
2485FR,  U.S.  Air  Force.  Chaplain. 
7%>  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Stuart  E.  Barstad,   302-24- 1240FR. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Chapllan. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  36,  title  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Oen.   Oerald   L.   Prather,    256-48- 
8610FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

IH  TRK  Air  Forcz 
The  following  Air  National  Ouard  of  the 
United  SUtes  officers  for  promotion  in  the 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  593(a)  title  10  of  the  United 
SUtes  Code,  as  amended: 

LOn  OP  TRX  AIR  PORCK 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
MaJ.  Alfred  O.  Aldridge,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Jack  D.  Baker.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Dale  W.  Basham.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Clarence  J.  Brenneise,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Hubert  W.  Burkhead.  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Maj.  Charlet  D.  Bumfleld,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Joseph  L.  Canady  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Myron  B.  Carpenter.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Wlnfred  N.  CarroU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Leon  R.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Frank  L.  Cooper.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Everar*  R.  Creek,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  W.  Cummlngs,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Ruben  A.  De  La  Vara.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Kennelh  J.  Jeray,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Charlea  R.  Kinslow.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Arnold  R.  Leppert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  aintoa  D.  Magsamen,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Brent  P.  Maxon,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  James  L.  Pierce.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Robert  H.  Purple,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Ashto4  (NMN)  Rollins,  II..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Ronald  S.  Rosson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Ronald  W.  Rubin.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Presto*  M.  Taylor.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

I  Chaplain 

MaJ.  Franci  i  L.  Mclnnis,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Navy 

The  f  oUo^  ring-named  Air  Force  Cadete  to 
be  perman^it  ensign  in  the  line  of  the  U.S. 
Navy,  subject  to  qualification  therefor  as 
provided  byllaw: 
Knif  f ,  Orea>ry  J. 
Llndgren.  j4hn  T..  TV 

I  In  THE  Air  FoRCR 

The  foUolvlng-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropfelate  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10,  uiited  SUtes  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dates  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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UNE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

7*0  be  colonel 

Ache.  Lero]  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adams,  Charles  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Adlnolfi,  Jerry  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aftosmis,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahart,  RicHard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahl,  Arthuf  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ahl.  GUbert  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alba,  Michiel  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Albertson,  Fred  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Aldlnger,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alexander,  JLynn  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allan.  Don  ad  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allbee.  Th«  mas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Allen.  Jerr  ild  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Alton,  Stui  rt  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ambre,  Wl  Ham  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ames,  Jamrs  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Amor,  Jean  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson.  Korman  E..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anderson,  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anduss,  Larry  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anibal,  Ed  irard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Anway.  Ml  rk  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arena.  Jos  sph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armourlig;  itner,  RosetU  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Armstrong  ,  Robert  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Arnold.  Fr  mcls  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Atchison.  1  tichard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  No  el  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Austin.  Wl  lliam  F..  III.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baber,  Jer  -y  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bainton,  I»onald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Eninett  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  J^es  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baker,  Roliald  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Banks.  Frederick  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bannwart,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barber,  Tkomas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlock,  Lawrence  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barlow,  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrett,  F\)rd  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barth,  Roland  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bates.  Ro: '  C,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Bauer,  Richard  a,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Baughman,  John  S.,  266-56-75 
Bay.  Phillip  E.,  495—42—3909 
Beamer,  Samnuel  C,  265—56—7629 
Beatty.  Frederick  M.,  234—66—6282 
Bechler,  Wayne  R.,  192—30—0110 
Beebe,  Dennis  E.,  138—32—9349 
Behrens,  Dennis  D.,  555—48—7214 
Bell,  Jerald  R.,  438—60—5832 
Bell.  Lawrence  L.,  528—44—7818 
BeU,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Benson,  Larry  L.,!  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berdan.  Richard  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berls,  Robert  E..  jlr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berringer,  Lynn  T-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Berry,  Oene  A.,  5lld  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BeU,  La.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Betts.  Carlton  L.j  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bickford.  John  oi,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blgoni,  Robert  A^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blllington,  Gorddn  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blitz,  James  E.,  3^0-42-5283 
Bingham,  Billy  J.,  489-44-85-34-3700 
Bestgen,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Betts,  Carlton  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bickford,  John  DL,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blgoni.  Robert  A,.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bmington.  Gordon  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Biltz.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bingham,  BUly  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Birmingham.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Black,  Franklin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blair.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bleymaier,  Joseph  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blume,  Jay  D..  J|.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boaman.  Richar^  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bodenheiraer,  Clyde  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boergert,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bogemann,  Lawrence  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bohler,  Donald  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolen,  Edward  Sj,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boll,  Fred  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bolls,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bond.  David  A.,  $06-52-3359 
Borchert,  John  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bosse,  Frederick C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Boynton,  Gerald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bozarth,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brace,  Donald  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bradley.  Thomas  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brake.  Francis  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Braxton,  Richard  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brenci,  Robert  If.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bridges.  Roy  D..:  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bronzo.  Anthony  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brookle,  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Christo^er  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Donald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  James  I^..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown,  Richard  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brownell,  Thomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Browning.  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brubaker.  Staniy  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bruce,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bryan,  James  B„  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchanan,  Geotge  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buchta,  Robert  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buckingham,  Fredric  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Budeshelm.  Stephen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buell,  Alan  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burch,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burke.  Billy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bums.  John  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Burr.  Hiram  H..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bush,  Don  G.,  4P5-50-7131 
Busse,  Daniel  H.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler,  David  Li,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Butler.  Walter  6..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Buzard.  Nancy  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Byrd.  Ronald  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caldwell.  OlenA  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CaUaway,  Jay  <  ..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Caravagllo.  Francis  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carlson,  Raymond  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CarroU,  Robert  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Carter,  WUllam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Caruana,  Patrick  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casey.  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Casleton.  Ronald  O..  335-34-«796 
Casperson.  David  I.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CatheraU,  Michael  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cavender,  Dwlght  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chaloult,  Michael  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chambers,  Eldon  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chasteen,  Calvin  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chavanne,  WUliam  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chittenden,  Robert  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Church,  James  B..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ChurchiU,  Howard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cloffi,  WiUiam  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark,  Leonard  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clark.  Walter  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clement,  Bryan  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Clements,  Philip  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cllne,  Vinton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coen,  James  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coffery,  Francis  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collier,  Russell  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUlgan,  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CoUins.  WiUlam  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Comfort.  Gary  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Condon,  Stephen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ConigUo,  Joseph  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conley.  John  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
ConneUy.  Peter  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Conner,  WlUiam  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cook.  Daryle  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cooper.  WUUam  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Copeland,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corbalis.  Fred  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordang,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cordon,  Shelby  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Coronado,  Gil,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Corsi,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Costanzo,  Lawrence  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotton,  Charles  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  James  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cramer,  Keith  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crigger,  James  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
CormweU,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crook.  Gordon  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crooks,  Thadls  W..  46T-62-4024 
Crouter,  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Crozier.  Joseph  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cruger.  SterUng  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cundey.  WUllam  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cunnif f.  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Currin,  David  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis.  Justin  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Curtis.  Lewis  E.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cutter,  Earl  W..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cwynar.  Richard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daisher,  PhUip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dalton.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Damm.  Donald  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Danhof.  Richard  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dash,  Ernie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Daugherty,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davenport,  CecU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davidson,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis.  Chovine  R.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  Darol  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Davis,  David  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
David.  John  W.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dayton.  Hugh  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Deames,  BUly  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Degroot,  Frederick  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Demartino,  Francis  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dent,  David  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dentremont,  James  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Desiderio.  John  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devaney,  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Devine,  Bernard  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Diamond,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dickman,  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dlerlam.  Mark  J.,  m,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dietrich.  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DiUenbeck.  Richard  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUllnger,  Jay  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DlUon.  Francis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUlon,  Terrence  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dinley,  James  E.,  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dishman,  Benton  G..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  George  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dixon.  Reuben  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dodd,  Albert  S.,  lU.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dokken,  Paul  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dombrowskl,  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Donovan,  Daniel  J.,  n,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doran,  WUllam  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doss,  Glen  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doty,  Mickey  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dowdey,  John  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Doyle,  Edward  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Drake.  WUUam  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Driggers,  MUton  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duganne,  Robert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Duigon.  Theodore  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dula,  Brett  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumas.  Charles  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dumond.  David  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dunn,  Bruce  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dwyer,  Paul  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Easter.  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eckles,  Danny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edgar,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Edwards,  WUson  R..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ehrlich,  Clarence  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisenach,  Clifford  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Eisinger,  Jerry  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
EUenburg.  Kenn  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ellis.  Stephen  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elmer,  James  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Emper,  Neal  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Enloe,  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epperson,  Jon  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epplg,  Carl  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Epstein.  Howard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ernst,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ervin.  Marvin  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Estes.  Albert  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evans,  Stephen  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Evers.  WUUam  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ewing,  Bruce  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
BzzeU.  Jack  L..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Falbo,  Francis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faloon.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faulkner,  Jack  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Faust,  WUliam  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Per,  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FerreU,  Oscar  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flnkblner,  Ronald  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinkie,  Gary  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fiorino.  Thomas  D.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fischer.  Joseph  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fisher,  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fister,  Bruce  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fitzgerald,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flake,  Mark  C,  rv.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flanagan.  WUliam  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flasch.  James  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fleming.  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Flood,  WUllam  O.  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foley,  David  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forlnger,  Harold  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Forrest,  Gary  P..  U.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster,  Theodore  P..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fowler,  Richard  B..  11,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  Charles  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fox,  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Francis,  John  J.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frazier,  Herbert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fredette.  John  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Freeman,  Bruce  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
French,  Raymond  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frese.  Gerald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritschie,  Robert  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Fritzel,  Roger  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Froeschner.  Paul  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Frost,  Stanfield,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Frostic,  Frederick  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pnitchey.  David  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
FuUer,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Furusho,  Marvin  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cadd,  Richard  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gallagher.  John  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OaUop,  Jon  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oalyen,  James  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oann.  Benard  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oanong,  Gary  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gardner.  PhUUp  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Garza.  Frank  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oensheimer.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeorge,  Paul  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oeraghty,  Kevin,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oerken.  Frederick  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Olbbs,  Thomas  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GibUn.  Richard  T,  XW.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gibson.  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUbert,  Thomas  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUes.  Roger  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
GUlis.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUlogly,  Harry  I.,  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OUmore.  WUUam  H.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oleason.  Edwin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Glowatski.  Edward  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gobrecht,  Charles  H.,  HI,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goering,  Robert  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goggins,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gold.  Bruce  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goldman.  Paul  T..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gonzales,  Jose  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Goode.  Thomas  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gordinler,  Peter  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gobs,  WUliam  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oraef,  Claus  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Graham.  Alex  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant,  James  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grant.  Jerry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oraw,  Paul  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Edgar  A..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Green.  Oaylord  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oreen,  Robert  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Albert  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene.  Richard  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greenlaw.  Peter  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
OreenweU,  Jerome  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oregg.  BUly  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gregory,  Frederick  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ories.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Griffith.  John  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Gross,  Larry  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Grosvenor.  WUlard,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orove,  Norman  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ouenther,  Hart  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Outhridge.  Robert  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oyauch,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haba,  Oerald  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haga.  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagemann,  Kenneth  L.  Sr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hagen,  Gary  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale,  Charles  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hale.  Frank  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Haluaka,  John  J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hamby,  Frank  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HamUton,  Donald  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HamUton,  Raymond  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanby,  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Handley,  Charles,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Handley.  Edwin  D.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Handsel,  Roy  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanlin,  Thomas  G..  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hansen.  Orrel  T.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanson,  Howard  T,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hanus.  Robert  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hard,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hardenbrook,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harger.  Bruce  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HarreU.  Travis  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris,  John  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Rufus  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Harris.  Thomas  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Harrison.  Billy  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HmrriMn,  WtllUun  C.  152-30-4M1 
HutingB.  Ouu-Ue  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hautb.  Floyd  F..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HayMhi.  Melvln.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heacox.  Donald  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Bead.  Edward  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Head.  James  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Healy.  Raymond  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Healy.  Raymond  V..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henebower.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Eldon  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henderson.  Lael  W..  520-3»-7988 
Hennessy.  David  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Henry,  Larry  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Heppell.  Stephen  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herring,  Kenneth  D.,  45&-60-6617 
Herrington,  David  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Herron,  Kerry  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hertzog,  Randolph  B.  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hickman.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Higbie,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
High,  John  T..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hightower,  Larry  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hm,  Charles  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
HUl,  Franklin  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hilliard.  Oeorge.  Ill,  210^30-3604 
Hinkel,  James  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holden.  Charles  H..  456-S»-3231 
Holden.  Raymond  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Holt.  David  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hoppmann.  Frederick  W.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Homey.  James  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Horton.  Claude  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howe,  Jack  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Howley,  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hubbard,  Edward  L.,  515-2»-8059 
Hubbard,  Phillip  M..  006r36-5608 
Hughes,  Donald  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hummel,  Dennis  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humphreys,  Robert  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter.  Raymond  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hunter,  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hurd,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hutchinson,  Donald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
JagUnskl,  Charles  T..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
James,  DarreU  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Janicke,  Jerome  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jarman,  Larry  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jenkins,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jester,  Clifton  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Cleveland  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX  — 

Jones.  Reginald  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jones,  Robert  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Judd.  Thayne  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kane,  Bernard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
KeUy,  Kevin  J.XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Michael  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinnan,  Joseph  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kishlyamedy,  George  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kennington,  Roy  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ketter.  Lawrence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kimaey,  Forest  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kincade,  Clause  C,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
King,  Michael  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kinnan,  Joseph  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klshiyama.  Arthur  Y.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klein.  Mark  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kleiser,  Eugene  V.,  Sr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Klick.  Jean  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kliuus,  Lawrence  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knight.  James  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Knudsen,  Benny  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kobelski,  Gerald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Korpi.  Raymond  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Koteras.  Frankie  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kralovec,  Joseph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Krimmel,  William  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kuehner,  Gregory  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lafferty,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
LaFrance.  George  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lambert.  Robert  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
liambiase.  Nicholas  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lancaster,  Lanny  T.  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Landry,  Chi  rles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Xjang,  Jame  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lannlng,  Ri  issell  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lansell,  Rol  lert  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lape,  Gary  p.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Large.  Chailes  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larkins,  Jol  in  B..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larsen,  Rol  ert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Larson,  Chi  rles  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Latham,  Re  dney  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lau.  Charl^  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lausten,  LiUvrence  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lavoy,  Alar  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lazzaro,  Jofeph  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leach.  Ronald  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lee,  David  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leggat,  Robert,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Leich,  Frederick  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lemon,  Janes  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lenahan,  I*)derick.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lennard,  WSlliam  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lerro,  Pasquale  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lester,  Petir  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lezy,  Noraimd  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Libucha,  Edward  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llghtsey,  I^bert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Llson,  Robert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lockhart,  'fhomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loney,  Chiles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long,  Gor(i>n  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Looke.  Wilfam  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopez.  Mai<uel.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lopresti,  Pfter,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lorber,  John  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lotz,  Oeorge  B..  II.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Loughridge,  Charles  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovegren,  Melson  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovelace.  Cbry  A..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lovretich,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Luebbermann.  John  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lunt.  John  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lupia,  Eugene  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lyttle.  Brian  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MacNevln,  Charles  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Madden.  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Magoulas,  Jerry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mahach,  Thomas  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Main,  Jamis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mainord.  William  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Malcom.  Charles  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mangum,  Dennis  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manlnl.  Gary  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Manolis,  Oeorge,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mansur.  John  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marck.  Ronald  V.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Marshall,  John  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mason,  Jetry  N..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Masson.  John  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mathers.  Jbmes  I..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MatteU,  Richard  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mattioll.  Daniel  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mayer.  Terrence.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAlplne^ubry  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McAtee,  Ttjomas  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCarthy!  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCauley.  Thomas  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McChesnefrr.  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McClure.  David  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCormlck.  Jack  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCoy,  Kenneth  B.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McCranie.  John  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McDonald  ,  Martin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGarry,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGee,  D  ivid  R.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOinty,  Michael  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McOough  Bobby  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McGraw,  Jpencer  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McKenna  Oeorge  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McLeod,  Robert  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
McPhersoh,  Ronald  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mechanic  Jack  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meche,  Norwood  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Medlock,  Michael  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Meehan,  Robert  ■».,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meisterling,  Harbld  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Melby,  Carroll  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merdian,  Richard  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Merkel.  Philip  A-  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Metsala,  James  d,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Meyer,  Richard  A-.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Milan,  David  W..I524-S0-8251 
Milberg.  Warren  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiUar,  Charles  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MiUer,  BiUy  J.,  3(3-32-6266 
MiUer,  E>ennis  R.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  Fredric  L.^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Miller,  James  R.J  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MltcheU,  Charlei  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MitcheU,  Williai4  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Molvar,  Jan  T.,  S|13-44-1321 
Moore,  Ointon  (J.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moorman,  Frank  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moran.  Augustus  C  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moreland.  Huey  H-,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morris.  James  P.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  Camemn  E.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrison.  John  A..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Morrissey.  Leonard  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Motyka,  Edwin  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mueller.  John  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullen,  Michael^  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mulllns,  Merditn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mullins,  Roger  d.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murden,  Craig  4>  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Murray,  Douglas  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nakunz,  Martin  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nauseef ,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ne«,  Donald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neid,  Edward  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
NeUl,  Norman  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelll,  William  H„  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelson.  Ronald  £.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nemecek,  Glen  %..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
'Nemeth,  Joseph  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nesejt.  Charles  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nettleton.  John  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newman,  Edwin  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton,  Clyde  li,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Newton,  Uoyd  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols,  Howard  F.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nichols,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nidiffer,  Kenneth  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niebauer.  David  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Niouette,  Thomas  H..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nolan,  Gerald  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nottingham,  Wesley  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nuber.  Philip  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Obcrmeyer.  Ronald  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connell.  Michael  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Connor,  Edward  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ohman,  Nils  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Leary,  John  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
O'Malley,  Thonias  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Orlando,  Anthohy  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osterhout,  Davfcl  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Owens,  Thomas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pace,  Jack  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
PaiUex,  Robert  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  Donalds.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Palmer,  James  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  Charlea  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parker,  John  L,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parkinson,  Thomas  H.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parks,  Edward  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrish.  James  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Parrish,  Robert  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pasleczny.  Regfiald  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pastore.  Kemuih  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Patterson,  Charles  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paul.  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulsen,  David  JR.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Paulson,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pearson,  Benja  nin  J.  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck,  Gaillard  11.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peck,  Robert  C„  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peek,  James  T.t  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pellek.  John,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Penas,  Clark  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Percy,  Donald  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perkins,  Ernest  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Perlotto,  Richard  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peters,  Lawrence  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Petersen,  Rol>ert  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peterson,  Nelda  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Peucker,  Otto  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Phillips,  William  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piccolo,  Sam.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pimentel,  Antonio  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pinizzotto,  Robert  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Piszczek.  Stephen  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Plescha,  Prank.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pollti.  John  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polk.  John  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Polk,  Robert  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter.  Charles  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Porter,  Samuel  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Posgate.  James  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Poucher,  Prank  I.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Powell,  David  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt,  Everett  H.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pratt,  Robert  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Pray,  Harold  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prescott.  Paul  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Price,  Joseph  A.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prinster,  Richard  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Proffltt,  Thomas  O.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prof  Itt.  Glenn  A.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Quirk,  John  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radford,  Ronnie  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radloff,  James  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raffaele,  Nicholas  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ramsey.  Joseph  C.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rankin.  Bobby  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rapalee.  Ernest  W..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rasmussen,  Kenneth  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Raspet.  E>avid.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rausch,  John  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reaver,  Russel  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Redden,  Joseph  J.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reese,  Thomas  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid,  Danny  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid,  Francis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reid,  James  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reidy,  John  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rene,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Repasky.  Frederick  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rever.  Louis  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Reynolds.  Robert  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rhoden.  Harold  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richards.  James  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Everett  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Richardson,  Sanford  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ridgway.  Robert  S.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rinebarger.  Teddy  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rivera,  Antonio,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberson,  John  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Roberts,  Gaylen  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robins,  CecU  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Robinson,  Hugh  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers,  Raymond  E.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rodgers.  William  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
RoeUig.  Richard  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogers,  Glenn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rogge,  Henry  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romano,  Rudolph  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romer,  Richard  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rosa,  James  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rose,  Galen  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rothe.  WlUiam  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rougeau,  Joseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rowe,  £>avid  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ruddick,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rudy,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rufflni,  Thomas  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rule.  Carl  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Runkle,  Richard  K.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rush,  Francis  M.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rushforth,  Charles  P.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Russell,  Albert  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ryan,  Robert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Ryer,  Richard  T.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabo,  Francis.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saliba,  Gabriel  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sammer,  Dennis  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Samuels,  Jon  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanders.  Jack  N.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford.  Lash  G.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sanford,  Lonnie  T.,  HI  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Santarelli,  Eugene  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Satz.  Dieter  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Saxton,  Gerald  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scambilis,  Nicholas  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Scarfe,  George  O..  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schafer.  Harold  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schaumberg.  Robert  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schloeman,  Howard  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schlue,  Joseph  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Albert  R.  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schmidt.  Walter  K.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schneider,  James  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schnelzer,  Garry  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schroetel,  Albert  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Schumaker,  Arlyn  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seaton,  Michael  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sebren,  William  E.,  Ill,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Seeley,  Glenn  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sexton,  Michael  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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THE  RICH  GET  RICHER 

HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
a   lot   of   reasons   to   be   questioning 
Reaganomics  and  the  policies  of  this 
administration. 

The  mess  that  the  supply  side  curve 
and  Its  worshippers  have  created  can 
be  seen  all  around  us  in  the  daily  sta- 
tistics of  imemployment,  banltruptcy, 
and  stagnation. 

But  these  daily  disasters  pale  in 
comparison  to  the  long-term  problems 
which  this  administration  is  creating. 
The  actions  of  the  President  and  his 
men  are  making  the  rich  get  richer 
while  the  poor  get  poorer.  That  is  a 
recipe  for  social  disaster. 

This  Government  is  sowing  the 
wind,  and  it  will  reap  a  whirlwind  of 
social  anger  and  discontent  for  years 
to  come.  Day  to  day  they  show  how 
smart  they  are  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess, but  their  smartness  has  no 
wisdom. 

Following  are  two  recent  articles  by 
columnists  describing  the  growing 
chasm  within  our  society: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  May  23,  1982] 

A  Recipe  for  Disaster 

(By  £>avid  S.  Broder) 

At  a  dixmer  in  Seattle  a  couple  of  weeks 
ago.  a  bank  official  remarked  that  two 
major  customers  had  been  discussing  the 
area's  economic  slump,  which  pushed  unem- 
ployment in  Washington  State  to  12.8  per- 
cent last  month.  The  customers,  she  said, 
"we're  embarrassed  to  say  it,  but  they  had 
had  a  very  good  year." 

Her  comments  triggered  a  series  of  similar 
reports  from  those  at  the  table.  Yachts  were 
selling  brislUy,  one  man  remarked.  Another 
told  of  an  Investment  counselor  who  had 
Just  signed  off  on  plans  for  a  $1.5  million 
house— without  a  mortgage. 

Last  week,  on  another  trip,  I  found  myself 
in  conversation  with  a  real  estate  broker 
from  Greenwich,  Conn.  "How  is  business?"  I 
asked.  "For  houses  between  $200,000  and 
$700,000,"  she  said,  "It's  kind  of  slow.  People 
aren't  cutting  prices,  but  they're  having  to 
leave  their  houses  on  the  market  longer. 
For  properties  over  $700,000.  it's  terrific." 

These  are  scattered  anecdotes— of  no  sig- 
nificance in  themselves.  But  they  provide  a 
counterpoint  in  a  reporter's  notebook  to  the 
all-too-frequent  tales  of  layoffs  and  bank- 
ruptcies. And  they  point  to  a  risk  that  could 
make  the  recession  itself  seem  relatively 
benign:  an  exploive  increase  in  antagonism 
between  the  haves  and  the  have-nots  in  this 
badly  lient  economy. 

Almost  every  place  I  have  been  this  year, 
in  the  East,  Midwest  and  West,  local  offi- 
cials and  observers  have  remarked  on  the 
extraordinary  patience  and  forebearance  of 
those  who  are  suffering  from  the  economic 


squeeze.  Some  polls  show  that  even  among 
those  who  have  lost  their  jobs,  there  is  a 
persistent  hope  that,  in  the  long  run,  cur- 
rent economic  policies  will  bring  the  coun- 
try to  a  healthier  condition. 

But  in  the  last  few  weeks— as  I  have  trav- 
eled from  California  to  Connecticut,  with 
many  stops  in  between— there  have  been 
more  frequent  signs  of  the  tension  that  is 
building  beneath  the  surface. 

For  people  like  myself,  who  are  lucky 
enough  to  have  good-paying  Jobs  with  com- 
panies that  are  prospering,  this  really  has 
been  an  easy  year.  Inflation  is  down  and  on 
big  items— like  cars  and  household  furnish- 
ings—real bargains  are  available.  Meantime, 
our  taxes  are  t>eing  reduced  and  bankers 
and  brokers  compete  in  offering  high  Inter- 
est rates  for  our  tax-deductible  retirement 
savings  accounts. 

But  there  is  a  sense  of  unease— if  not 
guilt— in  our  conversations,  as  with  the 
bank  customers  who  felt  'embarrassed"  to 
admit  they  had  had  such  a  good  year. 

And  increasingly,  I  sense,  those  who  have 
been  run  onto  the  rocks  In  this  economy  are 
getting  angry  at  those  who  are  prospering. 

That  is  part  of  the  drumbeat  of  derision 
heard  everywhere  for  the  members  of  Con- 
gress who  last  year  voted  themselves  a  quiet 
litle  tax  break  of  their  own.  It  is  part  of  the 
first  sharp  edge  of  personal  hostility  toward 
President  Reagan  that  I  have  heard  since 
this  election.  The  comments  are  scattered, 
but  they  are  there,  indicating  that  his  long- 
sustained  personal  popularity  may  be  wear- 
ing thin. 

But  more  Important — and  more  worrisome 
in  its  potential— is  the  evidence  that  this 
prolonged  and  severe  recession  may  be 
twisting  the  ties  of  trust  and  tolerance  that 
hold  communities  together.  In  Dubuque, 
one  of  the  hardest-hit  cities  I  have  seen  this 
year.  The  WaU  Street  Journal  earlier  this 
month  reported  on  the  stark  contrasts: 
when  a  supermarket  opened  with  55  jobs, 
more  than  1.400  people  applied.  But  a  local 
company  developing  computer  programs  for 
doctors'  clinics  had  a  first-quarter  profit 
gain  of  66  percent. 

There  have  been  more  layoffs  in  my  own 
field— journalism— than  at  any  time  in  the 
almost  30  years  I  have  worked  in  it.  But  The 
New  York  Times'  advertising  column  report- 
ed the  other  day  that  advertising  revenues 
are  up  41  percent  at  Town  &  Country  Maga- 
zine, which  has  "repositioned  recently  as  a 
service  magazine  for  people  with  money," 
proving.  The  Times  said,  once  again,  the  old 
tag  line,  "and  the  rich  get  richer." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  headlined  an- 
other story,  "Games,  Other  Luxuries  Sell 
Well  As  Slump  Slows  Sales  of  Durables." 
Bank  profits  were  up  20  percent  over  the 
previous  year,  in  the  first  quarter,  the  paper 
said.  But  another  story  reported  that  more 
than  600,000  workers  are  within  13  weeks  of 
losing  their  unemployment  benefits— unless 
Congress  votes  an  emergency  extension. 

Meantime,  another  tax  cut  approaches  on 
July  1.  According  to  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Taxation,  the  31.7  million  tax-filers  making 
$15,000  a  year  or  less  will  divide  $2.9  billion 
in  savings;  the  162.000  making  over  $200,000 
wiU  split  $3.6  bUlion. 

The  favoritism  to  the  rich  inherent  in 
these  flat-rate  tax  cuts  was  Justified  on  the 


grounds  that  they  would  stimulate  the  econ- 
omy and  produce  Jobs.  But  since  the  pro- 
gram was  put  into  place,  economic  differ- 
ences and  social  tensions  in  America  have 
increased— and  so  has  unemployment. 

That  is  more  than  an  economic  calamity, 
it  is  a  recipe  for  social  disaster. 

You  Say  There's  a  RccnstoN  Going  On? 
(By  Lewis  H.  Lapliam) 

New  York— It  is  not  always  easy  in  this 
city  to  believe  the  news  of  recession.  The 
papers  publish  casualty  reports  from  the  in- 
dustrial frontiers— International  Harvester 
lurching  toward  bankruptcy,  16  percent  un- 
empoyment  In  Michigan,  businesses  going 
broke  at  the  rate  of  36  an  hour,  the  con- 
struction trades  in  ruins.  But  in  Manhattan, 
at  least  in  the  narrow  protectorate  between 
East  96th  Street  and  the  Battery,  office 
space  rents  for  $50  a  square  foot,  the  dealere 
in  yachts  report  brisk  sales  of  vessels  priced 
at  $500,000,  and  it  needs  influence  of  a  $20 
bribe  to  command  a  table  in  the  kind  of  res- 
taurant that  charges  $175  for  dinner  and 
half  bottle  of  mediocre  wine. 

The  economic  darkness  falls  west  of  the 
Hudson,  but  in  the  city  that  the  newly  ar- 
rived Chinese  bankers  describe  as  "Singa- 
pore with  missiles,"  the  displays  of  opulence 
assume  a  grotesque  and  feverish  character, 
as  if  it  were  possible  to  buy  off  the  specter 
of  death.  On  Wednesday  of  this  week,  I  re- 
ceived three  communiques  from  sources 
close  to  the  markets  in  luxury.  As  follows: 

(1)  The  morning  mail  brought  a  postcard 
from  a  Madison  Avenue  butcher  soliciting 
patronage  from  a  clientele  presumably 
grown  bored  and  listless  on  a  surfeit  of 
steak,  roast  beef  and  rack  of  lamb.  The 
butcher  had  gone  to  the  trouble  of  acquir- 
ing more  exotic  commodities  and  was  happy 
to  announce  that  he  now  could  provide 
choice  cuts  of:  antelope,  eland,  moimtain 
sheep:  bear,  elk,  moose:  beaver,  hipiwpota- 
mus,  nilgai:  ca(>e  buffalo,  lion,  opossum; 
chamois,  llama,  raccoon,  and  yak. 

Being  a  man  of  delicacy  and  taste,  the 
butcher  passed  over  the  cost  of  these  items, 
but  it  is  probably  safe  to  assume  that  all 
would  be  expensive  and  that  the  prices 
would  move  upward  in  relation  to  the  ani- 
mal s  rank  on  the  Sierra  Club's  list  of  en- 
dangered species.  In  the  event  that  none  of 
these  meaU  excited  the  curiosity  of  his  pa- 
trons, the  butcher  was  thoughtful  enough 
to  say  that  he  would  gladly  send  his  agent 
in  search  of  any  other  best  that  anybody 
might  have  in  view. 

(2)  Later  in  the  morning,  at  breakfast  in  a 
coffee  shop  on  the  ground  floor  of  the  Pan 
Am  building,  I  fell  into  conversation  with  a 
pilot  who  flew  chartered  Jets  for  companies 
or  individuals  wishing  to  avoid  the  humilia- 
tion of  traveling  on  common  carriers.  He 
had  landed  a  few  hours  earlier  at  La  Guar- 
dia  with  one  passenger  on  a  plane  config- 
ured to  transport  16  executives  in  elaborate 
comfort.  His  solitary  passenger,  an  anxious 
gentleman  who  never  removed  his  hat,  had 
made  the  round  trip  to  Los  Angeles  within 
the  span  of  18  hours.  While  the  plane  was 
being  refueled,  the  anxious  gentleman  hur- 
ried away  In  a  limousine  to  Prederick's  of 
Hollywood,  a  store  that  deals  in  the  flashy 
sort  of  lingerie  seen  in  the  back  pages  of 
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movie  manrinpt  When  he  returned  three 
hours  later,  looking  like  SmnU  Claus  with  a 
■tack  of  packaces  that  had  cost  him  $6,000. 
the  plane  promptly  took  off  for  New  York. 
"If  I  had  known  he  was  into  that  kind  of 
thing."  the  pQot  said.  "I  would  have  worn 
my  uniform." 

It  coat  $25,000  to  charter  the  plane  for  the 
passage  to  CaUfomia,  and  the  bill  was  sent 
to  the  corporation  that  regarded  the  anx- 
ious gentleman  as  a  very  important  fellow. 
The  pUot  said  most  of  the  corporations  that 
chartered  planes  did  so  not  for  the  reasons 
of  convenience  but  for  reasons  having  to  do 
with  somebody's  vanity.  He  assumed  that 
the  corporation  also  would  pay  for  the  lin- 
gerie, but  he  was  curious  about  the  category 
under  which  it  would  list  the  expense. 

(3)  At  lunch  I  listened  to  a  lawyer  who  for 
some  months  had  been  disbursing  funds  for 
the  work  of  interior  reconstruction  in  a 
large  apartment  overlooking  Central  Park. 
His  client,  a  woman  distracted  by  her  ambi- 
tion to  become  acquainted  with  "the  best 
people."  already  had  spent  nearly  $2  mil- 
lion, at  least  half  of  which  had  been  aUocat- 
ed  to  the  marble  surfacing  of  the  walls  and 
floors.  On  first  being  shown  the  effect  of 
the  foyer,  the  woman  pronounced  it  too 
cheap,  too  insufficient,  too  exposed  to  the 
condescension  and  ridicule  of  the  guests 
whom  she  expected  to  astonish  at  dinner. 

"They'll  think  I'm  tacky,"  she  had  said. 
"They  wlU  know  I  only  spent  $100,000  for 
the  marble." 

In  order  to  make  a  bath  and  dressing 
room  large  enough  to  accommodate  her 
self-esteem,  her  contractor  had  broken 
through  three  walls  and  Joined  what  was 
once  two  bedrooms  into  a  space  that  could 
bear  decoration  in  the  manner  of  imperial 
Rome.  Still  the  result  was  somehow  too 
small.  That  morning  she  had  instructed  the 
architect,  to  supply  additional  mirrors  and 
to  install  a  discreet  icebox  in  the  wall  next 
to  the  tub. 

"She  needs  the  icebox  to  chill  the  co- 
logne." the  lawyer  said.  "She  said  that  there 
is  nothing  so  unpleasant  as  to  step  out  of  a 
bath  on  a  warm  day  and  have  to  wear  tepid 
cologne."* 


EXTEN  JIONS  OF  REMARKS 

of  Sudnan  Elementary  School. 
George  Byas,  retiring  principal  of 
Allen  Par:  High  School,  has  given 
service  in  i  >  number  of  positions  for  32 
years.  WUiam  Ehlhardt.  who  began 
his  career  In  Allen  Park  29  years  ago. 
is  retiring  from  his  position  as  Allen 
ParlL  High  School's  director  of  build- 
ings, grounds,  and  transportation. 
Walter  Lu  le,  who  has  served  the  area 
and  its  haiidicapped  youngsters  for  26 
years.  wuTbe  retiring  as  director  of 
the  Riley  School  and  special  education 
programs.  And  last.  Wayne  Miller  will 
be  retiringfrom  34  years  of  service  in 
the  AllenjPark  district,  from  his  cur- 
rent posiltton  as  principal  of  Allen 
Park's  Middle  School. 

Each  of  these  men  has  served  the 
community  In  coimtless  ways,  instill- 
ing in  our  youth  the  high  standards  of 
excellence,  leadership,  and  commit- 
ment. Thtre  can  be  no  finer  purpose 
and  no  fiber  accomplishment.  I  join 
with  many  friends  in  the  community 
in  extending  our  wishes  for  continued 
health  and  happiness  in  the  retire- 
ment yean.* 


SUPPOR"r  CONTINUED  FUNDING 
FOR  THE  GREEN  THUMB  PRO- 
GRAM 


m  THZ 


ALLEN  PARK'S  EDUCATORS 

HON.  JOHN  D.  DINGELL 

or  mcRioAR 

nf  THK  HOUSE  or  REPRKSEMTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1982 
•  Mr.  DINGELL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  my 
privilege  today  to  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  honor  five  dedicated  and  respect- 
ed educators  who  have  selflessly 
served  the  Allen  Park.  Mich.,  school 
system  for  a  combined  total  of  152 
years.  These  distinguished  men  have 
utilized  their  versatile  talents  and  en- 
thusiasm In  a  career  committed  to  the 
educational  development  and  growth 
of  young  people.  As  leaders  in  the  edu- 
cation field,  their  contributions  have 
had  a  profound  and  lasting  impact 
upon  the  community  and  its  most  val- 
uable resource— its  children. 

The  Allen  Park  community  is 
pleased  to  recognize  these  five  educa- 
tional leaders  and  their  many  accom- 
plishments. Thaddeus  Bern,  who 
began  working  in  the  Allen  Park 
system  in  1951.  is  retiring  as  principal 


H(  N.  DAN  MARRIOTT 

or  UTAH 
aOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  onday,  June  14,  1982 
•  Mr.  N  ARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  r»e  to  render  my  full  support 
for  continued  funding  for  the  Green 
Thumb  program  operated  under  title 
V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act. 

Six  mlnths  ago,  this  Congress 
passed  In  final  form  the  1981  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  Public  Law  97-115  ex- 
tends the  Older  Americans  Act  for  3 
years,  induding  the  senior  community 
service  Employment  program.  This 
strong  vote  of  confidence  reaffirms 
the  long*standing  bipartisan  support 
for  title  V. 

Green  '  [Tiumb— as  the  first  and  larg- 
est of  tlie  title  V  national  contrac- 
tors—is very  proud  of  Its  contribution 
to  the  suiccess  of  title  V.  The  program 
has  helped  thousands  of  rural  impov- 
erished older  Americans  move  into  the 
mainstr^im  of  life  and  become  tax- 
paying  CKizens. 

The  C*een  Thumb  program  b6gan 
in  1965  in  four  States  providing  em- 
plojrmeni  opportunities  for  280  rural 
older  Aj^erlcans.  Today,  the  program 
has  grown  to  over  16,000  positions  in 
45  States,  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  Puerto  Rico.  If  funding  were  ter- 
minated for  Green  Thumb  in  Utah 
alone,  l9l  older  workers  would  be  out 
of  a  Job  with  a  loss  of  almost  $50,000 
paid  into  social  security  by  enrollees. 

Commimlty  service  employment  can 
provide    an    important    passport    for 
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older  unemplo]  ed  persons  to  gain  self- 
esteem  and  become  self-sufficient.  It 
can  be  a  mearis  for  these  persons  to 
move  into  private  sector  employment. 

In  closing,  I  iubmit  a  letter  into  the 
Congressional]  Record  from  one  of 
my  constituent^  which  clearly  stuns  up 
the  need  for  tiie  Green  Thumb  pro- 
gram and  the  neat  benefits  it  provides 
to  its  participai^ts: 

SOXTTH  COOHTY 

CoidiuinTT  Council.  Inc., 
MidvaUAVtah,  November  10, 1981. 
Ms.  Tvoims  WHsaooR, 
Director,  Utah  Ofeen  Thumb, 
Salt  Lake  City. 

Deak  Ms.  WRxiooR:  I  wish  to  express  my 
sincere  appreciation  to  the  Green  Thumb 
Program  and  to  the  people  in  charge  of 
Utah  Green  Thitnb.  This  Program  enabled 
me  to  get  back  ln(to  the  working  world. 

It  came  into  n^  life  when  I  had  just  gone 
through  an  extremely  bad  year.  At  the  age 
of  59.  after  workmg  many  years  at  above  av- 
erage Jobs,  I  was  Injured  on  the  Job— compli- 
cated by  flu  preventing  siu^ery  for  three 
months,  causing  no  Income  for  this  period 
of  time.  After  surgery  I  went  on  Industrial 
compensation  for  three  months,  unemploy- 
ment Insiu'ance  for  two  months,  at  which 
time  I  developed  allergenic  pneumonia.  At 
this  point  in  time  I  had  to  go  on  welfare— 
and  due  to  false  pride  I  suffered  Immensely. 
When  all  this  began,  due  to  family  prob- 
lems, I  was  hopelessly  In  debt.  This  worry 
coupled  with  the  physical  problems  caused  a 
severe  emotional  disturbance.  I  was  sure  I 
would  never  be  j  able  to  work  again,  would 
never  be  able  to;  be  debt  free,  and  began  se- 
riously contemi>latlng  suicide.  My  famUy 
persuaded  me  to  have  counseling  which  I 
did  and  it  helpe4  a  great  deal. 

I  regained  eQough  confidence  to  begin 
trying  to  find  a  job.  Through  a  conversation 
with  a  friend,  £  contacted  the  head  of  the 
South  County  Community  Council,  a  divi- 
sion of  the  Community  Action  Program, 
who  told  me  she  could  use  me  on  the  Green 
Thumb  Program.  I  had  never  heard  of  the 
program  and  really  wondered  what  I  was 
getting  into.  However,  I  was  at  a  point 
where  I  was  reaiy  to  try  anything. 

She  placed  ^e  in  the  South  County 
Agency  as  a  Gfeen  Thumb  trainee.  I  soon 
began  regaining  confidence  and  found  my 
skills  which  I  thought  were  gone  forever,  re- 
turning. I 

I  am  now  on  the  regtilar  Community 
Action  PrograS  payroll  as  a  regular  full 
time  employee  as  a  Referral  Specialist  and 
am  gaining  new,  skills  and  knowledge. 

I  feel  the  Gieen  Thiunb  Program  saved 
my  sanity  and  more  than  that— my  life. 

May  I  again  express  my  appreciation  to 
Utah  Green  "fhumb,  Yvonne  Wheadon, 
Marlene  Roblnaon,  Warren.  Cathy  and  all 
the  people  wh<»  have  been  so  instrumental 
in  helping  me  find  my  way  back. 


Sincerely, 


Marian  R.  Baklow 
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THE  lOOTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
HIAS  AND  COUNCIL  MIGRA- 
TION SERVICES 


HON.  CHARLES  F.  DOUGHERTY 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1982 
•  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  would  like  to  commemorate 
the  lOOth  anniversary  of  an  important 
organization  in  Philadelphia.  The 
Hebrew  Immigrant  Aid  Society  and 
Council  Migration  Service  of  Philadel- 
phia this  year  celebrates  one  century 
of  assistance  to  immigrants  and  refu- 
gees in  the  United  States.  It  is  the 
oldest  immigration  service  in  Philadel- 
phia. WhUe  we  are  now  in  search  of 
means  of  accommodating  the  many 
refugees  in  the  United  States,  I  believe 
it  is  appropriate  to  recognize  this  orga- 
nization which  has  for  100  years  been 
doing  a  marvelous  job  of  relocating 
immigrants. 

HIAS  and  couincil  traces  its  roots  to 
the  Association  for  the  Protection  of 
Hebrew  Immigrants  foimded  in  Phila- 
delphia in  1882.  In  1952  the  agency 
was  reorganized  into  its  present  struc- 
ture. As  a  member  of  the  Federation 
of  Jewish  Agencies  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia, it  has  assisted  with  compas- 
sion and  sensitivity  refugees  from 
Hungary,  Iran,  Poland,  Laos,  Cuba, 
Vietnam,  Uganda,  Cambodia,  Roma- 
nia, and  recently  the  Soviet  Union. 

Because  HIAS  and  Council  of  Phila- 
delphia is  closely  associated  with  the 
global  agency  of  HIAS  Inc.,  it  has 
helped  in  the  struggle  to  free  Soviet 
Jewry  as  well  as  perform  its  usual 
work  of  helping  immigrants.  With 
painstaking  and  seemingly  endless  ef- 
forts, HIAS  and  council  has  helped 
5,000  Soviet  Jews  live  normal,  happy 
lives  in  the  Philadelphia  area.  As  the 
agency  completes  its  first  100  years,  it 
should  take  pride  in  the  number  of 
persona  it  has  brought  to  freedom.  It 
is  my  hope  that  HIAS  and  Coimcil  of 
PhUadelphia  wiU  continue  to  provide 
the  quality  service  it  has  given  in  the 
past  and  realize  all  of  its  goals  for  the 
future.* 


THE  HOUSTON  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRA 


HON.  BILL  ARCHER 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  "niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1982 

•  Mr.  ARCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  has  designated  the  week  be- 
ginning June  13,  1982,  as  "National 
Symphony  Orchestra  Week."  At  this 
time,  as  we  honor  this  Nation's  1,572 
symphony  orchestras,  I  would  like  to 
call  attention  to  the  fine  contribution 
made  to  the  Houston  area  by  the  en- 
thusiastically received  Houston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Under  the  direction  of  artistic  advis- 
er Sergiu  Comissiona,  the  97-member 
Houston  Sjmiphony  Orchestra— ac- 
claimed as  one  of  the  world's  leading 
orchestras — performs  more  than  125 
concerts  each  year.  With  an  annual 
budget  of  over  $6.5  million  and  an  au- 
dience of  more  than  350,000,  the  HSO 
is  the  premier  performing  arts  organi- 
zation in  the  Texas  gulf  coast  area. 

Besides  its  traditional  subscription 
series  in  Jones  Hall,  the  symphony 
also  incorporates  a  chamber  music 
series,  new  music  series,  pops  series, 
student  concerts,  area  concerts,  free 
concerts,  a  music  festival,  and  touring 
into  its  52-week  schedule. 

The  full  orchestral  series  of  50  con- 
certs features  Maestro  Comissiona  and 
an  array  of  internationally  acclaimed 
soloists  and  guest  conductors  perform- 
ing music  from  classical  to  contempo- 
rary genres. 

Two  chamber  series— "The  Perform- 
er Conducts"  and  "Contemporary 
Trends"— bring  the  44-member  Hous- 
ton Ss^nphony  Chamber  Orchestra  to 
neighborhood  audiences.  "The  Per- 
former Conducts"  features  acclaimed 
soloists  doubling  as  conductor  in  the 
intimate  settings  of  Houston's  Memo- 
rial Drive  Presbjrterian  Church,  Klein 
Forest  High  School,  and  Spring  High 
School.  For  "Contemporary  Trends," 
Associate  Conductor  C.  William  Har- 
wood  has  planned  an  innovative  and 
challenging  series  focusing  on  Ameri- 
can music  of  the  past  decade,  designed 
for  open  communication  between  the 
composers,  musicians,  and  audience. 

Other  performing  activities  include 
student  concerts  for  more  than  30,000 
young  people  annually,  master  classes 
and  seminars  in  conjunction  with  Rice 
University  and  the  University  of  Hous- 
ton, special  concerts  for  the  under- 
privileged, and  annual  holiday  pro- 
grams such  as  the  "Christmas  Pops" 
and  the  New  Year's  Eve  gala  "A  Night 
in  Vienna."  The  symphony  also  opens 
Jones  hall  to  the  public  for  a  series  of 
free  open  rehearsals  during  the  year. 

In  addition,  the  HSO  sponsors 
annual  competitions  and  awards  for 
young  artists  and  holds  a  Festival  of 
Schools — endowed  by  Gulf  Oil  Corp.— 
in  which  talented  young  students  play 
side  by  side  with  the  professionals  of 
the  orchestra  at  a  free  public  concert. 

Summer  programs  include  free  con- 
certs in  the  outdoor  Miller  Theatre 
and  a  newly  inaugurated  summer 
music  festival  in  Jones  Hall.  The  or- 
chestra is  currently  making  records 
with  Vanguard  Records.  Its  touj-ing 
schedule  has  included  the  east  coast 
and  Mexico,  and  future  State,  nation- 
al, and  international  tours  are  being 
planned. 

Since  its  inception  in  1913,  the  Hous- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra  has  been  the 
leading  performing  arts  organization 
in  the  Texas  gulf  coast  area  under 
such  conductors  as  Barbirolli,  Kurtz, 
Previn,  and  Stokowski.  With  the  lead- 
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ership  of  Maestro  Comissiona,  the  or- 
chestra will  continue  its  69-year  tradi- 
tion of  bringing  the  best  in  music  to 
residents  of  Houston  and  surrounding 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  past  and  future  ac- 
complishments of  the  Houston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  are  a  source  of  great 
pride  to  the  citizens  of  the  entire  gulf 
coast  area  that  it  serves;  thus,  it  is  fit- 
ting at  this  time  to  pay  tribute  to  this 
outstanding  orchestra.* 


LEBANON  MUST  BE 
RECONSTRUCTED 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14. 1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
acceptance  of  a  cease-fire  between 
Syria  and  Israel  and  the  Israeli  con- 
centration on  removing  the  PLO  pres- 
ence from  southern  Lebanon  are  prac- 
tical signs  that  the  latest  battles  in 
that  country  will  not  spread  and 
engulf  the  entire  Middle  East. 

The  Syrian-Israeli  cease-fire  certain- 
ly must  be  considered  as  fragile,  and 
various  factions  of  the  PLO  have  cre- 
ated a  situation  where  a  truly  effective 
cease-fire  with  that  entity  may  not  be 
possible.  However,  the  latest  develop- 
ments would  indicate  that  a  full-scale 
war  will  be  avoided  and  the  possibility 
grows  of  reconstructing  a  stable  and 
hopefully  peaceful  Lebanon. 

Since  the  PLO  congregated  in  huge 
numbers  in  Lebanon  after  being  evict- 
ed from  Jordan,  they  became  totally 
autonomous  from  the  Lebanese  Cen- 
tral Government  which  therefore 
became  increasingly  impotent.  The 
previous  delicate  but  workable  politi- 
cal balance  in  the  coimtry  between 
Christians  and  Moslems  was  distorted. 

However,  over  the  years  even  Leba- 
nese Moslems  have  developed  an  an- 
tagonism toward  the  PLO  and  the 
Syrian  Army,  recognizing  that  these 
two  forces  represented  a  fimdamental 
threat  to  the  existence  of  their  coun- 
try. 

With  the  Lebanese  National  Army  as 
small  as  it  is,  and  the  more  substantial 
Christian  militia  having  remained  out 
of  the  present  conflict,  they  are  now 
in  a  position,  if  they  can  work  togeth- 
er, to  reestablish  the  credibility  of  a 
national  Lebanese  Government.  An  ac- 
cepted and  functioning  international 
peacekeeping  force  could  well  be  the 
cement  to  put  the  whole  of  Lebanon 
together  again.  The  United  States 
must  have  a  positive  attitude  toward 
such  a  development.  It  is  in  our  na- 
tional interest  to  have  a  peaceful  and 
secure  Lebanon,  free  of  the  PLO  and 
Syrian  presence  and  thus  no  longer  a 
threat  to  Israel. 

If  world  statesmen  could  rise  above 
complications  of  the  day,  they  would 
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recognize  the  responsibility  to  recon- 
struct the  Lebanon  that  once  was  an 
example  of  a  peaceful,  cooperative 
functioning  between  Moslems  and 
Christians.  Lebanon  can  be  such  a 
workable  and  dramatic  example  once 
again.* 


TERRORISM  AND  TRAGEDY  IN 
LEBANON 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

opcAurounA 

nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATrVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
democratic  nations  of  the  West  paid  a 
heavy  price  for  appeasement  that  led 
to  World  War  II.  If  we  now  appease 
and  condone  terrorism  in  the  Middle 
East  we  shall  do  so  at  our  own  peril. 

The  suffering  of  Innocent  civilians  is 
a!w-<tyi  tragic.  But  it  must  not  be  used 
to  camouflage  the  underlying  reality 
of  what  is  unfolding  in  Lebanon. 

A  statement  in  the  New  York  Times 
cuts  through  the  fog  and  focuses  on 
the  core  issue  in  this  tragedy.  Its  es- 
sence is  a  lessen  to  be  learned  by  all  of 
us: 

In  the  beautiful  and  long-suffering 
land  of  Lebanon,  which  used  to  live  in 
peace  with  its  neighbor,  Israel,  thou- 
sands of  PLO  terrorists  and  Syrian  sol- 
diers have  overwhelmed  a  whole  coim- 
try,  disrupting  her  sovereign  rule  and 
leaving  her  inhabitants'  lives  defense- 
less. 

And  the  world  watched. 

For  years,  terrorist  guns  were  sta- 
tioned over  the  Israeli  border,  and 
fired  upon  tranquil  villages  in  Israel. 

And  the  world.watched. 

Old  men  and  women,  pregnant 
mothers,  were  targets  of  Arab  terrior- 
ism.  ChUdren  were  murdered.  Planes 
were  hijacked  and  destroyed. 

And  the  world  watched. 

The  terrorism  reached  embassies.  It 
reached  as  far  as  the  Olympic  games, 
the  very  ssrmbol  of  international  free- 
dom and  fraternity. 

And  the  world  watched. 

We  all  know  that  violence  has  two 
kinds  of  victims.  The  direct  victim, 
who  pays  with  his  life,  and  the  indi- 
rect victim,  who  pays  with  his  dignity. 
The  latter  Is  the  individual  who  be- 
cause of  fear  sacrifices  his  dignity  by 
attempting  to  appease  the  aggressor 
and  prevents  others  from  acting  coura- 
geously. 

This  is  what  happens  to  internation- 
al society  when  it  submits  to  terror- 
ism. It  thus  renders  a  Free  World 
unfree. 

This  is  what  happens  to  nations 
which  remain  idle  when  one  country 
prejrs  upon  another. 

This  is  exactly  what  happened  in 
Europe  during  the  1930's  imtil  vio- 
lence became  the  immediate,  unavoid- 
able concern  of  every  nation,  touching 
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upon  the  lives  of  individuals  in  the 
entire  world,  resulting  In  the  most 
horrible  war  ever  witnessed  by  man- 
kind. J 

Today,  t^e  individual  citizen,  many 
nations,  aqd  International  leadership 
are  once  again  living  in  the  shadow  of 
fear.  They  share  in  the  frustration 
and  guilt  caused  by  their  choice  to  live 
with  this  fear.  The  resulting  loss  of 
dignity  shnes  the  very  foundation  of 
society.  It  f estroys  its  moral  fiber  and 
distorts  its  judgment.  Society  then 
paradoxically  labels  the  one  who 
chooses  to  counteract  this  violence  as 
the  aggressor,  thereby  mistaking  firm- 
ness for  aggression. 

The  Statf  of  Israel  is  both  imwilling 
and  unable  to  afford  the  luxury  of 
living  with  such  frustration.  She  does 
not  belong  to  the  remote  circle  which 
"might"  be  threatened  by  violence. 
Rather,  she  is  the  direct  target  of  vio- 
lence—violence which  threatens  to  an- 
nihilate not  only  individual  citizens  of 
Israel  but  Its  very  existence  as  a  state. 

But  Israel  has  the  moral  strength— 
and  therefore  the  physical  strength— 
to  defend  herself  against  violence.  For 
this  she  pays  a  heavy  toll,  the  best  of 
her  sons. 

This  small  democracy  expects  that 
the  world  tvill  understand  that  she  is 
not  only  defending  herself.  She  is  enti- 
tled to  exOect  the  awakening  of  a  re- 
newed sense  of  freedom  in  the  demo- 
cratic worl^  in  the  face  of  the  courage 
and  braver)'  she  displays. 

Terrorisib  and  aggression  must  be 
coimtered  py  strength.  Violence  must 
be  coimtered  with  power.  All  the 
power  necessary  to  break  its  b8u:kbone. 

This  is  vt^at  Israel  is  doing.* 
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>UTE  TO  DOUGLAS  A. 
CLARKE 


liON.UOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OFCALirORinA 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  OF  REFRBSENTATIVES 

Minday,  June  14.  1982 

•  Mr.  RcIdSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  pat  tribute  to  Mr.  Douglas  A. 
Clarke,  vl<^  chairman  of  the  board  of 
directors  ^f  Glendale  Federal  Savings 
&  Loan  Association,  and  his  outstand- 
ing record  of  achievement  in  business 
and  community  service. 

Bom  in  Glendale.  Calif.,  on  January 
22,  1919,  Ooug  Clarke  Joined  Glendale 
Federal  as  a  teller  in  1937.  Doug  then 
served  his  country  during  the  war  in 
the  Army  Air  Corps,  becoming  a  first 
lieutenant  and  flight  Instructor, 
before  returning  to  Glendale  Federal 
in  1945  ta  take  a  position  in  the  loan 
department. 

Glendale  Federal  quickly  realized 
that  Doug  was  a  man  of  great  energy, 
enthusiasm,  and  amiability.  He 
became  manager  of  the  association's 
Studio  Cil  y  office  in  1951.  and  was  ap- 
pointed b  anch  operations  officer  and 
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vice  president   of  the  association  in 
1958.    Doug   wts   named   senior   vice 


member  of  the  board 
1963,  executive  vice 
president  in  1#65.  and  president  in 
1972.  He  becam  s  vice  chairman  of  the 
1980. 

As  a  former  director  of  the  Glendale 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  former  direc- 
tor of  Verdugo  Hills  Area  United  Way, 
and  former  president  of  the  Glendale 
Parking  Commission,  Doug  Clarke  is 
well  known  in  Glendale  for  his  distin- 
guished record  of  community  service. 
He  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  counci- 
lors of  the  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration  of  the  University 
of  Southern  C^lfomia.  as  well  as  an 
active  member  |  of  the  First  United 
Methodist  Chuilch  of  Glendale. 

On  July  15,  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Glendale  will  hpnor  Doug  Clarke  with 
an  appreciation  day  which  will  mark 
Doug's  retirement  after  37  years  with 
Glendale  Federal.  I  think  I  can  speak 
for  the  whole  House  in  wishing  him 
even  more  success  in  the  years  to 
come.* 
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SALUTE  TO  THE  MILWAUKEE 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


OF  WISCOHSIM 


Y  S.  REUSS 


music  lovers  tt 
Although  it 
newest  major 
kee   Symphon] 


IN  THE  HOUSl :  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  National  Oft-chestra  Week,  I  salute 
the  Milwaukee;  Symphony  Orchestra. 
It  has  broughf  hours  of  pleasure  to 
roughout  the  Nation, 
one  of  our  Nation's 
Orchestras  the  Milwau- 
Orchestra  is  widely 
recognized  as  o^e  of  the  best. 

The  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orches- 
tra began  in  1956  as  the  Milwaukee 
Pops  Orchestra  performing  in  the  Mil- 
waukee Auditorium  and  the  Pabst 
Theater  before!  moving  to  Milwaukee's 
new  Performing  Arts  Center  in  1970. 
In  the  1959-60rseason,  the  symphony 
included  classioal  works  in  its  concerts. 

Prior  to  19591  each  season  consisted 
of  five  pops  concerts,  often  under  the 
direction  of  Afthur  Fiedler.  In  1960, 
the  orchestra  i  retained  Harry  John 
Brown  as  its  first  music  director. 
Under  Brown's  guidance,  full-time  mu- 
sicians were  employed  for  the  first 
time— 16  diuiqg  the  1961-62  season. 
The  orchestral  now  employs  90  full- 
time  musicians^ 

Under  Kenneth  Schermerhom.  who 
assiuned  the  i  music  directorship  in 
1968.  the  Mlllraukee  symphony  pre- 
sented a  wide  i  variety  of  concerts  for 
audiences  in  [Milwaukee.  Wis.,  and 
around  the  covntry.  including  its  first 
widely  acclain^  1972  appearance  In 
Carnegie  Hall,  In  July  1980.  Lukas 
Fobs  was  apcjointed  the  orchestra's 
third  music  dlnector. 
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During  its  ctirrent  50-week  season, 
over  600.000  people  will  hear  the  or- 
chestra perform  over  190  concerts,  in- 
cluding 50  classical  concerts.  20  pops 
concerts.  4  kinderkonzerts.  5  senior  cit- 
izen concerts,  30  youth  and  high 
school  concerts,  4  young  adult  con- 
certs, a  number  of  special  and  busi- 
ness-sponsored concerts,  as  well  as 
performances  with  Milwaukee's  Flor- 
entine Opera  Company,  the  Bel  Canto 
Chorus,  and  the  Wisconsin  Conserva- 
tory Symphony  Chorus.  The  orches- 
tra's 6-week  'Music  Under  the  Star" 
summer  season  presents  a  series  of 
concerts  in  Milwaukee  County  parks. 

Touring  the  State  of  Wisconsin  is  a 
major  part  of  the  orchestra's  busy 
schedule.  Since  1970,  the  orchestra 
has  presented  250  concerts  outside  of 
the  city  of  Milwaukee,  including  8  na- 
tional tours  and  regular  appearances 
at  Carnegie  Hall. 

Radio  broadcasts  to  over  275  stations 
during  the  summer  of  1980  brought  to 
the  orchestra  further  national  recog- 
nition. Last  simuner,  the  Milwaukee 
Symphony  Orchestra  Joined  the  or- 
chestras of  Chicago  and  Cleveland  as 
the  only  American  orchestras  whose 
concerts  are  broadcast  in  the  United 
Kingdom  by  the  BBC. 

Much  of  the  orchestra's  growth 
must  be  credited  to  its  outstanding 
auxiliary  organizations.  The  Milwau- 
kee Symphony's  Women's  League,  or- 
ganized in  1960  to  assist  in  promoting 
the  orchestra,  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  sjrmphony  women's 
leagues  in  the  country.  The  Milwaukee 
Symphony  Student  Association  assists 
the  symphony  in  organizing  and  pro- 
moting the  young  adult  concert  series 
for  high  school  and  college  students, 
sponsored  by  Milwaukee  County. 

The  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  now  acluiowledged  as  one  of  the 
most  exciting  and  versatile  major  sym- 
phony orchestras  in  the  United  States. 
In  only  22  years,  it  has  attained  a 
status  of  excellence  equal  to  that  of 
much  longer  established  orchestras— 
an  unprecedented  rise  to  prominence. 
As  the  Milwaukee  Symphony  Orches- 
tra's national  and  international  expo- 
sure grows,  thousands  of  music  lovers 
will  share  the  good  fortune  that  we  in 
Milwaukee  and  Wisconsin  have  Imown 
for  years.  The  Milwaukee  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  a  soiu^e  of  "pride  and  Joy 
for  all  Mllwaukeeans,  and  helps  make 
our  city  a  wonderful  place  to  live.* 


NA-nONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  HAL  DAUB 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 375  designating  the  week  begin- 
ning June  13.  1982.  as  "National  Or- 
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chestra  Week"  recognizing  the  1.500 
symphony  and  chamber  orchestras 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
their  strong  commitment  to  provide 
the  finest  music  for  their  commtini- 
ties.  This  commitment  becomes  a  reali- 
ty year  after  year  due  to  a  mutual 
partnership  between  trained  profes- 
sionals and  dedicated  volunteers.  This 
resolution  recognizes  our  national  or- 
chestras and  the  many  volunteers, 
women's  guilds,  men's  councils,  and 
local  businesses  who.  through  their 
never-ending  hard  work,  dedication 
and  generosity,  insure  us  that  beauti- 
ful music  will  continue  to  enrich  our 
lives. 

To  supplement  their  earned  Income, 
orchestras  actively  raise  funds  from  a 
broad  base  of  individual,  corporate, 
and  foundation  donors  and  their 
annual  economic  impact  into  the  mar- 
ketplace is  estimated  at  $1  billion. 

Orchestras  serve  as  the  nucleus  of 
arts  activities  in  many  communities 
demonstrating  techniques  of  organiza- 
tion, fiuidraising,  and  audience  devel- 
opment; they  expose  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  many  past  brilliant  compos- 
ers and  contemporary  new  music  com- 
positions; they  bring  their  music  to 
nursing  homes,  schools,  churches; 
they  provide  many  free  concerts-in- 
the-park;  and  they  contribute  much  to 
the  spiritual  and  cultural  vitality  of 
our  local  communities. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  many  voltmteers  in  the 
Second  District  of  Nebraslu  who 
insure  our  community  of  continued 
musical  enrichment  thanlcs  to  the  dy- 
manic  style  of  music  director /conduc- 
tor Maestro  Thomas  G.  Briocetti  and 
the  artistic  excellence  of  the  Omaha 
Symphony  Orchestra. 


WOODROW  "WOODY"  ALLEN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

or  CAUFOHMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  21  many  of  my  constituents 
will  be  honoring  our  friend,  Woodrow 
"Woody"  Allen  at  a  dinner  marking 
his  retirement  and  departure  from 
Ventura.  Calif.,  to  Stroud.  OUa. 

"Woody"  has  had  a  very  varied  and 
interesting  career.  He  was  bom  June 
23,  1917,  in  Stratford,  Okla.,  graduated 
from  Stratford  High  School  in  1934. 
along  with  the  lady  who  1  year  later 
would  become  Mrs.  Allen,  Pauline 
Meador.  Woody  worked  at  various 
lumberyard  and  hardware  stores  prior 
to  moving  to  Tulsa  to  support  the  war 
effort  by  working  as  a  flightline  elec- 
trician at  Douglas  Aircraft. 

"Woody"  started  preaching  while  in 
high  school  and  continued  during  the 
time  he  was  putting  himself  through 
Kearney     State     College.     Keamey. 
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Nebr.  Woody  graduated  with  honors 
in  1952  at  the  age  of  35. 

In  1956  Woody  came  to  Ventura, 
Calif.,  as  pastor  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  and  in  3  years  increased  mem- 
bership from  175  to  300.  also  biiOdlng 
a  new  church  at  the  same  time. 

Woody  left  the  ministry  and  entered 
business  in  1968  with  Travelers  Insur- 
ance. Since  that  time  he  has  been  with 
other  agencies,  going  on  his  own  in 
1977.  He  has  won  many  honors  in  the 
insurance  business:  CLU  in  1973.  na- 
tional leadership  in  Travelers  in  1969 
and  1972.  "Big  hitter"  with  Aetna  in 
1977.  and  is  one  of  the  top  30  agents  in 
the  Nation  for  income. 

His  community  service  includes: 
board  of  directors  of  Exchange  Club, 
receiving  that  club's  outstanding  serv- 
ice award  in  1981;  board  of  directors, 
Big  Brothers/Big  Sisters.  He  has  run 
the  youth  fishing  derby  for  the  past  9 
years  and  has  coached,  played,  and 
sponsored  sof  tball  teams  since  coming 
to  Ventura. 

Woody  now  plans  to  hunt,  fish, 
preach  a  little,  and  enjoy  his  retire- 
ment. So  I  Join  with  his  many  friends 
in  wishing  him  well  and  thanking  him 
for  his  years  of  service  to  Ventura.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  "OLD  GLORY" 


HON.  CHRISTOPHER  H.  SMITH 

OF  mw  JXSSKT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPBESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  to  pay  homage  to  the 
symbol  of  this  great  Nation  and  to  the 
people  it  represents.  Today  is  Flag 
Day,  the  day  we  set  aside  each  year  to 
commemorate  the  banner  which  em- 
bodies the  soul  of  every  American. 

I  am  reminded  of  Henry  Ward 
Beecher's  words  of  more  than  a  centu- 
ry ago— 

A  thoughtful  mind,  when  it  sees  a  nation's 
flag,  se«8  not  the  flag  only,  but  the  nation 
itoelf :  and  whatever  may  be  its  symbols,  its 
insignia,  he  reads  chiefly  in  the  flag  the  gov- 
ernment, the  principles,  the  truths,  the  his- 
tory which  belongs  to  the  nation  that  sets  it 
forth. 

I  would  remind  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  that  the  out- 
standing quality  of  the  American  flag 
is  not  the  red  and  white  ban.  nor  is  it 
the  emblazoned  stars  standing  in 
unity. 

The  significant  quality  of  our  flag  is 
its  ability  to  capture  and  portray  the 
energy,  devotion,  love,  and  dignity  of 
the  American  people,  not  merely  as  a 
symbol  of  values,  but  as  a  historic 
legacy.  In  celebration  of  this  holiday 
67  years  ago.  Woodrow  Wilson  said— 

The  things  that  the  flag  stands  for  were 
created  by  the  experiences  of  a  great  people. 
Everything  that  it  stands  for  was  written  by 
their  lives.  The  flag  is  the  embodiment,  not 
of  sentiment,  but  of  history.  It  represents 
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the  experiences  made  by  men  and  women, 
the  experiences  of  those  who  do  and  live 
under  the  flag. 

The  history  of  the  American  people 
is  a  record  of  confrontations  with  ad- 
versity both  at  home  and  abroad.  And 
yet,  through  it  all,  the  undaimted 
American  spirit  has  prevailed.  To  look 
at  the  American  flag  and  "the  Oovem- 
ment  that  sets  it  forth,"  to  look  at 
American  history,  is  to  see  a  rich  and 
endless  line  of  millions  of  American 
men  and  women  who  have  sought  to 
make  their  flag  the  symbol  of  "a  Gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people." 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  our  flag  speaks  of  a 
people  with  a  dedicated  purpose,  it 
speaks  of  a  people  who  since  1776  have 
never  ceased  in  their  devotion  to  liber- 
ty and  freedom.  If  our  flag  stands  for 
purity,  innocence,  and  Justice,  it  does 
so  not  on  the  behalf  of  a  flawless 
people,  but  on  behalf  of  a  people  who 
seek  truth  and  fairness  for  all.  If  our 
flag  symbolizes  courage  and  valor,  it 
does  so  by  reminding  the  world  of  a 
nation  which,  although  unwanting,  is 
willing  to  make  sacrifices  in  order  to 
preserve  its  sovereignty  and  that  of  its 
friends. 

No  group  of  Americans  has  shown 
more  diligence  in  these  pursuits  than 
our  veterans.  How  can  we  forget, 
today  or  on  any  day,  their  part  in  our 
rich  line  of  history.  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  we  cannot  fail  to  remem- 
ber Americans  unfurling  their  flag 
around  the  globe  in  defense  of  liberty 
and  freedom.  In  Cuba;  at  the  Belleau 
Wood  and  the  Argonne;  at  Midway 
and  Iwo  Jima;  at  Anzio  and  Norman- 
dy: at  Inchon  and  throughout  the 
Korean  Penslnsula;  in  the  Mekong 
Delta  and  the  juingles  of  Vietnam;  as 
members  of  peacekeeping  forces:  and 
as  staunch  allies  against  aggression; 
American  troops  have  painted  a  proud 
portrait  of  their  Nation. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  consider  the 
words  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  which 
for  me,  have  become  a  creed— 

A  man  who  is  good  enough  to  shed  his 
blood  for  his  country  is  good  enough  to  be 
given  a  square  deal  afterwards.  More  than 
that  no  man  is  entitled  to,  and  less  than 
that  no  man  shall  have. 

Please  listen  and  give  thought  to  the 
words  of  a  man  who  was  involved  in 
the  endeavors  of  America.  James  Shi- 
vely  was  a  prisoner  of  the  North  Viet- 
namese for  6  years  after  being  shot 
down  in  1967. 

It  was  recognized— that  the  American  sol- 
dier is  a  damn  good  soldier.  A  lot  of  the 
reason  for  that  Is  his  fundamental  faith  and 
belief  in  his  country  and  In  what  he  is 
doing.  If  that  faith  is  destroyed  by  the  ac- 
tions here,  it  might  be  a  far  different  situa- 
tion as  to  how  people  act  in  the  future. 
What  about  the  next  time? 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  you  any  my  col- 
leagues, I  say  that  we  must  be  careful 
in  the  ensuing  weelts.  the  ensuing 
months,  and  the  coming  years  that  we 
do  not  forget  our  veterans.  As  our 
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budget  gods  to  conference  and  as  we 
look  to  thf  future  let  us  see  that  no 
man  who,  defended  his  Nation,  is 
denied  whit  he  fought  for.  I  ask  that 
each  of  us  remembers  our  veterans, 
not  only  oq  national  holidays,  not  only 
when  elections  are  looming,  but  every 
day  of  eveI^'  year.* 


OI FICIAL  ABSENCE 


H^N.  ELDON  RUDD 

OF  ARIZONA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUSD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Thurs- 
day, June  lo,  after  casting  my  vote  in 
favor  of  ttie  Latta  substitute  to  House 
Resolution  352,  the  first  concurrent 
budget  r^olution  it  was  necessary 
that  I  \ea)/e  Washington  for  official 
business  atid  miss  the  vote  on  final 
adoption  0f  the  resolution.  If  I  had 
been  present  for  the  final  vote,  I 
would  havt  cast  an  "aye"  vote.* 


iVt  ( 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  IMPOSI- 
TION qpP  COAST  GUARD  USER 
FEES 


HON. 


4AND  J.  ST  GERMAIN 


OP  RHODE  ISLAin> 
IN  THE  ftOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14.  1982 

•  Mr.  ST  pERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  Joinfd  as  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
5640  whidi  will  prohibit  the  Coast 
Guard  from  charging  user  fees  for 
services  rendered  during  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  User  fee  which  has  been  pro- 
posed would  fall  most  heavily  on  the 
small  commercial  fisherman  and  the 
recreatiot^  boater.  Both  groups  are 
essential  ^  the  economy  of  my  State 
and  neithler  should  be  subject  to  an 
unfair  tax  which,  as  proposed,  would 
not  even  '■  go  directly  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  bu^  to  the  genersd  revenues. 

The  smill  commercial  fisherman  is 
similar  tq  the  small  farmer  in  that 
most  yeaife  he  barely  makes  a  decent 
living  for  himself  and  his  family.  The 
imposition  of  a  fee  of  several  hundred 
dollars  would  be  a  real  financial  hard- 
ship to  th^se  fishermen. 

Moreover,  the  average  conunercial 
fisherman  requires  assistance  from  the 
Coast  Guard  very  infrequently.  We  do 
not  charge  citizens  special  fees  for 
services  f^m  the  police  or  fire  depart- 
ments; these  services  are  supported  by 
general  taxes.  Fishermen,  like  other 
businessmen,  pay  taxes;  they  should 
not  be  siigled  out  for  a  user  fee  to 
offset  Fe  ieral  deficits.  I  hope  that 
others  w  11  Join  in  opposition  of  a 
Coast  Gij  ard  user  fee  to  insure  that 
one  will  n  st  be  imposed.* 
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FUNDiiMENTALS  OP 
CYBERNEnC  ECONOMICS 


HON.  JOS^H  P.  ADDABBO 

01 
IN  THE  HOUSI 


IfEWTORK 

OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Mondaii,  June  14,  1982 

*  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  you 
will  recall,  I  submitted  an  article  writ- 
ten by  my  good  friend,  Irving  Zucker- 
man,  concerning  the  social  security 
program.  Today,  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  another  article  by 
Irving,  in  which  he  adapts  our  eco- 
nomic system  to  the  models  used  by 
electronic  engineers.  I  trust  my  col- 
leagues will  f in^  it  informative  and  un- 
usual. 
The  article  follows: 

FtntDAMXHTALS  dP  CYBERlfETIC  ECOIfOmCS 

(By  Irving  ZucKerman  ■> 

In  early  1950s  economists  and  electronic 
engineers  sometifies  teamed  to  apply  tech- 
niques of  electronic  engineering  to  the 
models  of  economists,  in  hopes  of  using  elec- 
tronic apparatus  to  simulate  the  economy. 
But  in  due  course  various  universities  devel- 
oped computers  incorporating  electronic 
simulations  of  economic  functions  for  fore- 
casting. I 

Suppose  that  pstead  of  expressing  the 
models  of  econolnlsts  and  simulating  the 
economy  as  it  is.jwe  were  to  adapt  econom- 
ics to  the  models  of  the  electronic  engi- 
neers? That  would  be  a  ham's-eye  view  of  an 
economic  system.  When  studying  economics 
after  repairing  radios  during  school  years,  it 
seemed  that  in  the  economy  the  producers' 
goods  industries  are  analagous  to  feedback 
in  the  Armstrong  Regenerative  Receiver,  a 
popular  radio  ctrcut  of  the  early  19208. 
looking  at  this  again  in  recent  years,  it  has 
become  i>ossible  to  fill  in  gaps. 

The  Armstrong  Regenerative  Circuit 
works  as  a  radio  receiver.  If  the  basic  parts 
of  the  economy  are  sufficiently  analogous  to 
the  components:  of  that  circuit,  it  might 
show  what  the  e^nomlc  system  needs  to  be 
in  order  for  the:  economy  to  work  as  well, 
not  what  the  ecohomy  is.  Oscillations  are  in- 
herent in  positive  feedback  systems,  but 
problems  of  feolback  were  solved  in  elec- 
tronics, with  the  Armstrong  Regenerative 
Receiver  a  pertinent  example.  So  that  if  the 
components  of  tthe  economic  system  suffi- 
ciently translate  into  the  components  of 
that  circuit,  th9  solutions  in  that  circuit 
might  well  apply  to  similar  problems  in  the 
economic  system  for  purposes  of  economic 
design,  and  for  purposes  of  public  policy. 

Knowing  what  the  economy  should  be  Is 
vital  for  trouble-shooting  purposes.  Allow- 
ing for  the  fact  that  the  economy  we  have 
deviates  systemioally,  the  Armstrong  Regen- 
erative Receiver  circuit  might  indicate  sig- 
nificant additions  or  changes  to  enable  the 
economy  to  work  as  well. 

The  Armstrong  Regenerative  Receiver  is 
the  electronic  expression  of  a  straightfor- 
ward single-loop  feedback  system,  in  that 
part  of  the  outjjut  of  an  amplifier  is  fed 
back  to  the  i^put  to  obtain  enhanced 
output.  It  seem4  that  the  economic  system 
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is  basically  a  straightforward  single-loop 
feedback  system.  ("Feedback,"  in  Van  Nos- 
trand's  Scientific  Encyclopedia.  Fifth  Edi- 
tion. Ed.  Douglas  M.  Considine,  1976,  page 
1004.  The  cybernetic  single-loop  feedback 
diagram  is  simple.) 

In  simunary,  in  both  the  regenerative  re- 
ceiver and  in  the  economy  part  of  the 
output  of  an  amplifier  is  fed  back  to  the 
input.  In  the  receiver  the  triode  is  the  am- 
plifier; in  the  economy  installed  production 
capacity  (K)  is  the  amplifier.  The  amplifica- 
tion factor  (Mu)  of  the  triode  translates  into 
the  amplification  factor  of  installed  capac- 
ity. 

The  feedback  (tickler)  coll  i+K)  repre- 
sents that  part  of  the  output  of  the  triode 
which  is  being  added  to  installed  capacity. 
That  which  is  processed  in  the  plate 
(output)  circuit  is  power  provided  by  the  B- 
battery.  In  the  economy,  that  which  is  proc- 
essed is  provided  by  land  (L).  The  head- 
phones represent  consumption  (C)  as  part 
of  the  output  of  the  triode.  Primary  motiva- 
tion is  provided  in  the  input  (grid)  circuit  by 
human  effort  (N)  which  is  analogous  to  the 
input  signal. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  observe 
that  electrons  (which  are  negatively 
charged  particles)  are  responsive  to  positive 
potentials,  and  that  money  is  responsive  to 
economic  positive  potentials  in  like  manner. 
(In  the  customary  circular-flow  charts  the 
money  flows  are  opposite  to  the  flows  of 
factors  of  production,  and  the  money  flows 
are  also  opposite  to  the  flows  of  finished 
goods  and  services.) 

In  operation,  the  grid-leak  hastens  the  re- 
moval of  electrons  from  the  grid-condenser 
to  a  point  where  the  circuit  is  reactivated, 
and  then  electrons  resume  their  accumula- 
tion in  the  grid-condenser.  (That  is  how 
positive  feedback  is  electronically  stablized.) 
The  oscillation  problem  is  present  in  both 
the  regenerative  receiver  and  in  the  econo- 
my. In  the  receiver  the  oscillation  is  success- 
fully dealt  with  by  increasing  the  frequency 
of  the  oscillations  to  a  point  above  the  audi- 
ble range.  (Clearly  described  in  Patent  No. 
1.767,761,  for  Edmund  T.  Flewelling,  filed 
September  1924.  and  granted  June  1930.)  In 
contrast,  the  economy  effort  is  made  to 
reduce  the  frequency  of  oscillations  through 
counter-cyclical  delays  and  programs.  It  is 
possible  to  conclude  that  public  policy 
should  favor  speeding  up  the  economic 
clearances  to  increase  the  frequency  of  eco- 
nomic cycles  and  to  shorten  their  duration 
so  as  to  similarly  reduce  or  eliminate  im- 
pediments to  economic  consumption  and 
growth. 

A  second  matter  of  public  policy  that 
seems  to  be  indicated  has  to  do  with  tax- 
ation. The  negative  effect  of  a  tax  is  ampli- 
fied if  the  tax  is  introduced  at  the  input 
(grid)  circuit,  and  has  the  least  negative 
effect  if  it  is  applied  in  the  output  (plate) 
circuit  or  consumption.  A  tax  applied  to  the 
feedback  (tickler)  would  reduce  feedback, 
and  would  indirectly  be  amplified  after  feed- 
back. Conversely,  the  affirmative  effects  of 
a  subsidy  is  amplified  when  it  is  applied  in 
the  input  (grid)  circuit,  rather  than  in  the 
output  (plate)  circuit.  The  circuit  seems  to 
indicate  that  a  tax  on  consimiption  and  an 
equivalent  subsidy  in  the  input  (human 
effort)  should  pay  for  itself  in  Increased 
consumption  and  growth  many  times  over. 

How  about  money  matters?  Perhaps  it  is 
economically  significant  that  an  excess  of 
electrons  (beyond  the  amount  of  electrons 
drawn  to  the  plate)  merely  remain  unused 
near  the  cathode  (ignoring  space  charge). 
The  amount  of  electrons  circulating  is  de- 
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termined  by  potentials  of  components  once 
the  supply  of  electrons  at  the  cathode  is 
adequate.  The  circuit  seems  to  indicate  that 
the  flow  of  money  in  the  economy  might 
well  be  determined  by  the  relative  potential 
of  economic  components  rather  than  vice 
versa,  another  concept  of  major  importance 
for  monetary  theory  and  related  public 
policy.  (During  the  depression  of  the  1930s 
there  were  "idle  men.  idle  plants,  and  idle 
money",  and  the  idle  money  was  assumed  to 
be  uninvested  savings.  Would  it  not  be  odd 
if  much  of  the  "idle  money"  was  actually 
savings  awaiting  the  maturity  of  older 
debts?) 

Operationally,  the  circuit  is  temporarily 
blocked  when  there  is  excess  accumulation 
of  electrons  (which  are  negatively  charged 
particles)  in  the  grid  condenser.  The  grid 
lead  action  determines  the  frequency  and 
duration  of  the  trough  and  recovery  peri- 
ods. 

An  economic  analogy  seems  to  involve  the 
accumulation  of  debt  (represented  by  accu- 
mulation of  electrons  in  the  grid-condens- 
er), and  the  repayment  of  debts  (represent- 
ed by  the  grid-leak  action).  Slow  repayment 
of  debt  might  be  at  the  core  of  troublesome 
economic  cycle,  since  soft  sales  revenues  en- 
counter fixed  charges  of  interest  payments 
that  repayment  would  have  avoided.  Contin- 
uous growth  might  well  require  the  avoid- 
ance of  excess  debt  incident  to  previous 
growth-periods.  (In  practice,  the  induce- 
ments for  debt-accumulation  substantially 
exceed  the  inducements  for  repayment.  A 
legal  requirement  for  repayment  as  a  stand- 
ard might  apply  to  corporate  and  other 
business  debts  requirements  for  reduction  of 
principal  similar  to  those  in  conventional 
home  mortgages.)  Thus  far  it  would  seem 
that  the  economic  cycles  have  their  origin 
(to  a  substantial  extent)  in  the  capital  struc- 
ture of  the  non-financial  corporations  with 
possible  contribution  by  financial  corpora- 
tions, with  particular  reference  to  short- 
sighted capitalization  practices  which  do 
not  take  the  longer-run  aspects  of  the 
system  as  a  whole  into  account.  The  accu- 
mulation of  debt  in  the  capital  structure 
over  and  above  repayments  determines  to  a 
major  extent  the  depth  and  duration  of  the 
trough.  This  is  tentative  interpretation  of 
what  the  grid-condenser/grid-leak  action 
signifies.* 


BIRTHDAY  OF  SOVIET 
DISSIDENT 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

*  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  birthday  of  Soviet 
"Prisoner  of  Conscience,"  Yuri  Fe- 
derov.  Another  year  has  passed  in  the 
life  of  Mr.  Federov  and  each  of  his  40 
years  have  been  marked  by  the  restric- 
tive and  oppressive  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  his  19th  year,  Federov  was  con- 
victed and  sentenced  to  a  labor  camp 
for  his  anti-Soviet  views.  During  his  3- 
year  imprisonment,  he  came  to  Itnow 
others  who  had  experienced  the  harsh 
hand  of  persecution  and  the  common 
condition  so  many  shared. 
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In  his  27th  year.  Federov  Joined  a 
group  attempting  to  escape  the 
U.S.S.R.  in  a  plane  hijack.  The  at- 
tempt's failure  dictated  the  next  15- 
year  period  of  Pederov's  life— his  cur- 
rent sentence  to  an  especially  harsh 
regime  camp.  At  his  trial,  Federov 
asked  for  mercy  toward  two  fellow  co- 
defendants,  Soviet  Jews  who  had  been 
sentenced  to  death. 

Although  these  lives  were  eventually 
spared  and  these  codefendants  freed 
along  with  four  others,  Federov  re- 
mains in  prison.  The  answer  for  his 
lone  continuing  sentence  is  the  deter- 
mination to  practice  his  Christian  Or- 
thodox beliefs  and  his  insistence  on 
wearing  a  cross. 

Pederov's  birthdays  punctuate  what 
has  been  a  life  of  suffering  with  mo- 
ments of  Joy.  He  suffers  from  bronchi- 
tis and  kidney  illness  and  has  been 
hospitalized  many  times  while  in 
prison.  But  he  has  also  experienced 
the  Joy  of  fatherh(x>d  from  a  daughter 
conceived  during  a  prison  visit  by  his 
wife  in  1971. 

These  are  not  Joyful  words  to  convey 
to  my  colleagues  today.  But  the  hope 
Yuri  Pederov's  years  express  in  reso- 
lute defiance  and  conviction  demands 
recognition  on  this  day.* 


NORTHEAST  NEBRASKA  UNITED 
WAY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

*  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
residents  of  northeast  Nebraslca  have 
learned  that  all  wisdom  need  not  be 
imported  from  Washington.  "The 
good  Lord  helps  those  who  help  them- 
selves," Fred  Pape,  president  of  North- 
east Nebraska  United  Way,  Inc.,  said 
recently.  "We  want  to  get  things  done 
locally." 

With  that  philosophy,  Mr.  Pape  and 
his  northeast  Nebraslca  neighbors 
have  launched  the  first  rural  oriented 
United  Way  campaign  in  the  State  and 
one  of  the  first  in  the  Nation.  The 
United  Way,  of  course,  combines  many 
worthy  causes  into  a  single  fund  drive. 
The  money  collected  is  then  distribut- 
ed by  local  citizens  to  provide  commu- 
nity services  in  the  area.  Previously. 
such  drives  were  centered  around 
cities;  this  new  drive  takes  the  United 
Way  concept  into  the  countryside. 

Such  voluntary  programs  can  help 
supplement  Fedend,  State,  and  local 
governmental  funds  for  social  services 
in  a  time  when  fiscal  restraint  is  neces- 
sary. The  effort  of  these  Nebraskans  is 
yet  another  indication  that  the  volim- 
teer  spirit  is  alive  in  this  country  and 
that  Americans  are  willing  to  respond 
to  a  national  call  for  volunteerism. 
"We  want  to  figure  out  our  own  way 
of    providing    various    services,"    Mr. 
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Pape  said.  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  commend  Mr.  Pape  and 
the  Northeast  Nebraska  United  Way. 
Inc..  for  their  efforts  and  to  wish  them 
great  success  in  their  innovative  and 
Important  task.  The  pioneer  spirit  of 
commimlty  help  for  neighbors  is  alive 
and  weU  In  Nebraska.* 
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THE  U.S.  STEEL  INDUSTRY  IS  IN 
TROUBLE 


HON.  MARTIN  FROST 

ornzAS 

JS  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  con- 
cerned about  the  future  of  the  Ameri- 
can Steel  industry,  and  my  weekly 
newspaper  column,  released  June  11, 
1982,  gives  my  views  more  completely. 
I  Insert  a  copy  of  that  column  at  this 
point  of  the  Record: 

The  n.S.  Steel  iMsiwntY  Is  In  Trouble 

(By  Congressman  XdARTm  Frost) 
The  American  economy  is  in  a  deplorable 
state.  We  are  on  the  verge  of  a  Federal  defi- 
cit that  could  approach  $180  billion.  Nation- 
al unemployment  is  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  Great  Depression,  housing  starts 
are  down  32  percent  from  a  year  ago,  and 
real  ONP  decreased  3.9  percent  annually  in 
the  first  quarter  of  1982. 

While  almost  every  segment  of  our  society 
is  effected  by  this  recession,  our  basic  indus- 
trial community  is  one  of  the  hardest  hit  in 
this  country.  The  U.S.  steel  industry  is  not 
only  threatened  by  the  depressed  state  of 
our  economy,  but  is  unable  to  make  a  profit 
in  steelmaldng  operations— considering  the 
flood  of  imported  steel  sold  in  this  coimtry 
at  prices  lielow  the  cost  of  production. 

The  flood  of  imported  steel  is  forcing 
many  U.S.  steel  companies  out  of  business 
which  will  eventually  leave  the  U.S.  without 
sufficient  steel  capacity  when  the  economic 
recovery  does  occur. 

About  half,  or  75  miUion  tons  per  year,  of 
U.S.  carbon  steel  capacity  has  been  shut 
down.  Some  20  million  tons  are  up  for  sale 
or  may  be  permanently  closed.  Prices  of 
such  major  products  as  plate  are  listed  at 
almost  $100  per  ton  lower  than  they  were  a 
year  ago.  The  industry's  payroll  is  down  to 
331,000— its  lowest  since  the  Depression. 

Obviously,  the  loss  of  business  by  our  do- 
mestic producers  from  the  flood  of  foreign- 
made  steel  has  added  to  the  number  of  lay- 
offs and  workers  on  short  weelts.  Imports 
also  threaten  the  industry's  ability  to  carry 
out  the  $6  billion  modernization  program 
which  is  vital  to  its  long-term  future. 

If  the  trend  of  plant  closings  and  of  mar- 
ginal facility  liquidation  continues,  not  only 
will  our  Nation  be  one  of  the  few  unable  to 
meet  its  steel  needs,  it  will  be  forced  into  a 
perilous  reliance  on  uncertain  sources  of 
supply.  That  would  seriously  Jeopardize  the 
stability  of  our  national  security. 

The  steel  industry's  problems  must  be  ad- 
dressed immediately  to  avert  a  catastrophe. 
The  combined  effect  of  high  interest  rates, 
economic  recession  and  indefensible  Import 
penetration  have  left  this  basic  industry  on 
the  verge  of  an  economic  disaster.  If  we 
aUow  our  domestic  steel  industry  to  lan- 
guish and  barely  survive,  there  is  the  possi- 
bility that  no  opportunity  for  overall  surviv- 
al in  the  domestic  market  will  exist,  much 
less  the  global  market 


Orderly  iiiport  restrictions  are  the  only 
hope  to  introduce  stability  to  our  carbon 
and  speciality  steel  producers.  The  legisla- 
tive concept  is  vital  to  the  national  econo- 
my. I 

It  is  important  that  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry be  fr«ed  from  the  political  trade-offs, 
international  quid  pro  quos  and  foreign 
policy  giveaways  which  have  persuaded  ad- 
ministration after  administration  to  ignore 
the  difficulties  of  this  vital  industry. 

During  this  patriotic  holiday  season,  it  is 
not  my  inteat  to  memorialize  the  vestige  of 
a  once  great  steel  industry;  rather,  it  is  my 
hope  to  see  the  U.S.  steel  industry  and  its 
workforce  return  to  greatness— and  for  that 
to  happen.  We  will  need  to  employ  all  of  this 
Nation's  abilities  to  enact  appropriate 
quotas  into  bw. 

The  new  market  for  American  steel  is  the 
American  market— unfettered  by  subsidized 
and  dumped  steel  and  open  as  a  fair  market 
in  which  all  may  compete  in  a  real  free  en- 
terprise system.* 
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voice  of  demo<:racy  scholarship  pro- 
gram, David  E.  Gardner  of  Ports- 
mouth, Va. 

The  Call  To  Build  America 
(By  Dajirid  E.  Gardner) 


TRI3UTE 


TO  JAMES  C. 
CLEVELAND 


HON.  RALPH  REGUU 

I  OP  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

-lyiesday.  June  8.  1982 

•  Mr.  RBGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Jim 
ClevelEuid' is  the  epitome  of  all  the 
qualities  that  are  desirable  in  a  Repre- 
sentative t^  the  Congress. 

He  is  ail  individual  of  good  Judg- 
ment, compassionate  but  tough,  a 
person  who  always  gave  thoughtful 
consideration  to  an  issue  before  taking 
positions. 

Jim  Cleveland  did  not  speak  often 
on  the  flobr,  but  when  he  did,  people 
listened  for  they  knew  that  he  did  not 
arrive  at  positions  lightly.  As  a  col- 
league, I  eould  always  have  complete 
confidence  in  the  integrity  of  his  posi- 
tions.       I 

On  a  personal  note,  one  of  the  great 
pleasures  for  me  as  a  new  Member  was 
to  share  tfie  wisdom  and  experience  of 
Jim  along'  with  a  small  group  to  other 
colleagues  at  our  usual  evening  dinner 
at  the  Capitol  Hill  Club. 

The  service  of  Jim  Cleveland  was  a 
tribute  ta|  the  good  judgment  of  the 
voters  who  sent  him  to  the  House  of 
Represeni^atives  as  their  spokesman.* 


THE 
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198M2   VFW  VOICE   OP  DE- 
SCHOLARSHIP   PRO- 
VIRGINIA  WINNER 


MOCRi  CY 


HON.  f(OBERT  W.  DANIEL,  JR. 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THEtHODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

A  onday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  RC  BERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  polleagues  a  speech  on  "The 
Call,  the  Cost,  and  the  Commitment  to 
Building  (America  Together"  written 
by  the  \  Irginla  winner  of  the  VFW 


It  has  been  said  that  something  which 
ceases  to  grow  will  die  and  something  not 
being  built  upon  'begins  to  decay.  I  believe 
this  holds  true  of  our  nation  today.  If  Amer- 
ica is  to  survive  in  our  restless  world,  its  citi- 
zens must  realize  the  importance  of  building 
and  strengthening  her.  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss three  aspects  of  this:  The  call,  the  cost, 
and  the  commitment  to  building  America 
together. 

The  call  was  first  heard  by  colonists  as 
Paul  Revere  crieid,  'To  arms."  Later,  the 
call  was  for  a  unified  government  and  lead- 
ers to  serve  this  new  nation.  The  call  rallied 
patriots  to  their  ISeet  as  they  began  the  end- 
less task  of  building  America  together.  By 
voting  for  our  country's  officials  and  taking 
an  active  part  in  political  functions,  Ameri- 
cans laid  the  foundation  for  future  genera- 
tions to  build  upofi. 

Through  the  y^ars,  the  call  has  changed 
to  meet  the  nee(fe  and  the  problems  facing 
the  nation.  It  has  been  heard  beyond  the 
blood  stained  battlefields  and  challenged 
Americans  to  face  enemies  at  home  as  well 
as  abroad.  It  has  called  for  reforms  in  legis- 
lation to  protect  ^he  rights  of  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  their  age,  race  or  sex.  The  call 
has  been  heard  by  numerous  muckrakers 
who  exposed  an^  fought  social  evils  that 
hindered  the  growth  of  our  nation.  It 
echoes  in  the  mtids  and  hearts  of  all  who 
love  our  homelaml. 

The  call  can  still  be  heard  today  as  it  chal- 
lenges Americans  to  safely  harness  the  lim- 
itless power  of  nuclear  energy.  It  cries  out 
for  a  cure  for  cancer  and  other  dreaded  dis- 
eases. The  call  is  heard  through  the  smog  in 
our  skies  begging  us  to  conserve  our  envi- 
ronment. We  can  read  it  on  signs  aslting  us 
not  to  carelessly,  bum  down  our  woodlands 
or  destroy  the  beauty  of  our  country  with 
thoughtless  litter.  Yes,  the  call  is  all  around 
us.  Though  mainy  ignore  it,  it  is  ever 
present,  remindmg  us,  even  as  it  did  our 
forefathers:  bulla  America  together. 

As  it  was  in  tt^e  Ijeginning  of  our  nation, 
there  is  still  a  cqst  to  building  America.  Al- 
though felt  mos4  keenly  by  those  who  have 
lost  loved  ones  i^  war,  the  cost  is  sensed  by 
everyone  who  sacrifices  for  the  good  of  the 
majority.  The  cOst,  today,  goes  beyond  our 
patriotic  duty  and  attaches  itself  to  our  very 
lifestyles.  You  see,  America  is  people,  build- 
ing America  tqgether  is  people  helping 
people.  It  is  the  prejudice  we  set  aside  in  our 
own  lives  which  enable  us  to  work  with 
others.  It  is  the  Inconvenience  we  endure  in 
order  to  conserve  our  natural  resources  for 
generations  to  come.  It  is  the  unselfish  ef- 
forts of  individuals  working  together  for  the 
common  good  of]  all  Americans  both  present 
and  future.  I 

The  commitment  to  build  America  togeth- 
er Is  bom  within;  each  of  our  spirits.  It  is  the 
wisdom  to  hear  the  call,  the  courage  to  re- 
spond, and  the  fvillingness  to  pay  the  cost, 
whatever  it  may  be.  It  is  this  kind  of  com- 
mitment that  1^  to  our  independence  in 
1776  and  formed  a  strong  democratic  gov- 
ernment. This  type  of  commitment  still  mo- 
tivates citizens  today  to  take  an  active  part 
in  their  government  by  carefully  selecting 
its  leaders.  It  isl  this  commitment  that  will 
lead  us  on  to  coi  iquer  the  utmost  comers  of 
space.  It  compel  b  us  to  seek  peace  with  our 
fellow  nations,  but  holds  us  together  when 
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we  must  fight  to  defend  our  country.  It  has 
led  us  to  many  victories  in  the  past,  and  as 
long  as  we  have  committed  patriots.  It  will 
lead  us  to  even  more  victories  in  the  future. 
Yes,  I'm  proud  to  be  an  American  citizen, 
and  I  realize  the  responsibility  it  demands. 
The  call  to  build  America  together  stlU 
rings  clear.  The  cost  is  as  high  as  in  the  past 
and  still  requires  a  deep  commitment  of  all 
who  respond.  Now,  more  than  ever,  America 
needs  modem  day  minutemen:  individuals 
with  a  deep  commitment  to  their  country 
and  its  people.  I  challenge  you  now,  even  as 
I  am  challenging  myself,  to  heed  the  call, 
pay  the  cost,  and  fulfill  the  spirit  of  com- 
mitment in  each  of  us  to  build  America  to- 
gether.* 


POLICEWOMAN  PIONEER 
MARIEL  NEWTON 


HON.  RON  de  LUGO 

OP  VIKGin  ISLANDS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  a  time  when  it.  was  not  fashiona- 
ble for  women  to  enter  the  field  of 
police  work.  A  woman,  Mariel  Cassan- 
dra Newton,  from  the  U.S.  Virgin  Is- 
lands, was  a  pioneer  in  this  area  when 
she  became  the  first  policewoman  on 
our  local  police  force  in  1948. 

Her  career  as  a  police  officer  began 
as  a  desire  to  do  something  to  improve 
the  conditions  facing  certain  young 
people  around  her  home.  After  7 
years,  the  vehicle  by  which  she  could 
realize,  this  goal  materialized— an  an- 
nouncement in  the  newspaper  adver- 
tising the  policewoman's  position.  She 
was  sworn  in  as  a  policewoman  on 
March  16.  1948,  and  was  immediately 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Juvenile  Aid 
Bureau  and  acted  as  police  matron. 

Officer  Newton  took  her  new  respon- 
sibilities seriously.  On  the  very  day 
she  started,  she  contacted  the  various 
schools  about  their  truancy  cases. 
Even  though  there  was  a  truant  offi- 
cer, Mariel  worked  on  many  of  these 
cases  because  the  caseload  was  too 
great  for  one  person.  Officer  Newton 
took  a  special  interest  in  each  of  her 
cases  and  went  that  proverbial  extra 
mile.  She  saw  that  the  children  were 
properly  clothed  and  nourished,  as 
well  as  in  school  obtaining  an  educa- 
tion. 

Officer  Newton  continued  to  make 
contributions  to  the  youth  of  the  com- 
munity. She  organized  the  School 
Safety  Patrol  and  the  Police  Athletic 
Patrol  of  the  Virgin  Islands.  The 
former  was  designed  to  promote  great- 
er safety  and  awareness  for  the  school- 
age  children,  while  the  latter  provided 
recreational  and  fellowship  opportuni- 
ties for  the  youth. 

In  order  to  keep  abreast  of  the  latest 
developments  in  her  field,  she  com- 
pleted many  in-service  training  courses 
given  by  the  police  department  and 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation.  She 
also  participated  in  the  Mid-Century 
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White  House  Conference  on  Children 
and  Youth  here  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
in  1950. 

Officer  Newton  terminated  16  years 
of  distinguished  and  dedicated  service 
when  she  retired  from  the  police  de- 
partment in  1964.  In  1977.  the  12th 
legislature  of  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the 
United  States  publicly  recognized,  me- 
morialized, and  honored  this  outstand- 
ing woman.  Certainly,  she  accepted 
and  demonstrated  the  advice  given  to 
her  when  she  took  the  oath  of  office: 
"loyalty,  discipline  and  attention  to 
duty,  both  In  and  out  of  uniform,  are 
three  pillars  upon  which  success  lies." 

The  accomplishments  of  Mariel 
Newton  are  meritorious  and  I  wanted 
to  bring  them  to  the  attention  of  this 
body.  It  is  a  particular  pleasure  for  me 
to  commend  Officer  Newton  because 
her  niece.  Lorraine,  whom  she  lovingly 
raised  as  a  daughter  serves  on  my 
Washington  staff.  I,  along  with  the 
residents  of  the  U.S.  Virgin  Islands, 
am  very  proud  of  Mariel  Newton  and 
what  she  has  achieved.* 


HOUSING:  CAUGHT  IN  THE 
CREDIT  CRUNCH 


HON.  RON  WYDEN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  WYDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  U.S. 
League  of  Savings  Associations  re- 
leased a  report  today  predicting  a 
'decade  of  difficulty"  for  home 
buyers,  especially  first-time  home 
buyers,  because  of  a  critical  capital 
shortage  in  America. 

Interestingly,  Just  a  few  days  ago, 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
released  new  estimates  indicating  the 
Federal  Government's  share  of  bor- 
rowing in  U.S.  credit  markets  would 
hit  56  percent. 

That  means  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  out-borrowing  all  other  bor- 
rowers in  America  combined. 

Little  wonder  there  is  a  capital 
shortage  for  housing. 

The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  Associa- 
tions' report,  titled  "Homeownershlp: 
The  American  Dream  Adrift."  blames 
the  credit  cnmch  plaguing  housing  on 
insufficient  savings. 

It  cites  as  a  principal  culprit  the 
high  level  of  Government  borrowing, 
caused  primarily  by  out-of-control 
deficits. 

The  U.S.  League  of  Savings  correctly 
points  to  the  absence  of  any  rational 
Federal  fiscal  policy  as  a  central 
reason  for  skyrocketing  budget  defi- 
cits. 

This  lack  of  a  fiscal  policy  produced 
in  the  I970's  an  unrestrained  locomo- 
tive of  Inflation  that  affected  the 
entire  economy,  but  nothing  more  no- 
ticeably than  housing.  To  cool  that  In- 
flation, monetary  policies  clicked  into 
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effect  that  have  produced  interest 
rates  as  savagely  high  as  Inflation 
rates.  Again,  housing  tocric  it  on  the 
nose. 

The  League's  new  report  says  the 
median  cost  of  a  new  home  has  risen 
nationally  from  $58,000  In  1979  to 
$72,000  In  1981.  an  Increase  of  1 1.4  per- 
cent. 

During  that  same  period,  the  aver- 
age cost  of  funds  to  savlnjBs  associa- 
tions— what  they  paid  for  money  to 
lend  to  home  buyers— rose  from  7.4  to 
10.9  percent.  Mortgage  rates  rose  ac- 
cordingly from  10.6  to  14.47  percent. 

More  tellingly,  the  monthly  housing 
expense  for  that  median  house 
Jumped  from  $555  to  $816— a  gigantic 
22  percent  Increase. 

The  League  says  that  increase  has 
resulted  in  a  growing  "affordablllty 
gap"  for  housing. 

Chances  for  improvement  in  1982 
and  beyond  are  not  very  good,  accord- 
ing to  the  League,  because  the  demand 
for  housing  is  growing  while  the 
amount  of  savings  In  America  is  de- 
clining, making  capital  that  much 
scarcer— and  expensive. 

In  view  of  this,  the  administration 
has  repeatedly  said  It  believes  housing 
has  been  coddled  too  long  and  should 
not  be  singled  out  for  special  assist- 
ance. 

The  administration  contends  that 
general  economic  improvement,  which 
it  expects  to  result  from  its  huge  3- 
year  tax  cut.  will  be  sufficient  to  baU 
out  the  housing  industry. 

As  OMB's  own  figures  show,  the  ad- 
ministration's policies  are  not  working. 
The  tax  cut  has  not  produced  prosper- 
ity. It  has  spawned  enormous  defi- 
cits—the hugest  In  this  Nation's  more 
than  200-year  history. 

By  its  own  admission,  new  sources  of 
tax  revenues  are  needed  to  hold 
"down"  the  deficit  to  $100  billion— a 
figure  virtually  every  economist  agrees 
will  keep  the  Federal  Government 
heavily  into  credit  markets  and.  conse- 
quently, will  keep  Interest  rates  high. 

There  are  two  reasons  why  the  Fed- 
eral share  of  borrowing  will  top  in 
1982  the  50  percent  mark  for  the  first 
in  history.  First,  the  deficit  is  at 
record  heights.  Second,  the  United 
States  is  mired  in  recession— a  reces- 
sion induced  by  tight  money  policies 
made  necessary  by  inflation-breathing 
high  deficits. 

My  home  State  of  Oregon  lives  and 
dies  on  the  fate  of  housing  because  of 
its  dependence  on  the  timber  industry. 

Oregon's  economy,  because  of  a 
decade  of  inflation  now  followed  by 
super-charged  interest  rates,  is  on  its 
knees.  Businessmen  and  woi^ers  alike 
are  looking  for  signs  that  things  wiU 
improve. 

Regrettably,  the  signals  being  sent 
to  them  suggest  things  will  get  worse. 
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The  decade  of  difficulty  for  housing 
is  not  ahead  of  us.  It  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

What  administration  officials  must 
realize  is  that  their  failure  to  act  now 
will  mean  the  next  decade  will  be  one 
without  a  housing  industry  at  aU. 

Strong  steps  are  needed,  starting 
with  responsible  movement  toward  a 
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thereby  fulfilling  a  critical  need  for 
our  Nation  BJid  the  world  at  large. 

Of  the  to  presidents  inaugurated 
into  office!  in  this  country,  14  have 
been  prominent  Free  Masons,  includ- 
ing Presidents  George  Washington, 
Warren  G.  Harding,  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, Hairy  S.  Truman,  and  Gerald 
Ford. 
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Anyone  who  identifies  a  "covert  agent" 
soon  will  run  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion even  though  lie  or  she  never  worked  for 
the  Government  or  promised  to  keep  any- 
thing secret  and  even  though  the  informa- 
tion disclosed  came  from  public  and  nonclas- 
sified sources. 

Each  Mafia  leader  who  worked  with  the 
C.I.A.  in  the  effort  to  kill  Mr.  Castro  would 
have  been  deemed  a  "covert  agent'"  so  long 
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in  Introducing  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  18,  1982.  The  article  re- 
ports on  Philadelphia's  current  300th 
birthday  celebration,  known  as  Centu- 
ry rv,  and  the  role  of  a  Philadelphia 
company,  Franklin  Mint  Corp.,  in  as- 
sisting with  the  observance. 
The  article  states  that  the  Franklin 
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ated  out  of  a  small  building  in  the  Philadel- 
phia suburb  of  Yeadon,  Pa,— but  growth 
came  swiftly  as  thousands  of  buyers  re- 
sponded to  the  company's  growing  line  of 
fine-art  commemorative  medals. 

By  1969  the  firm  had  broken  ground  for 
its  sprawling  headiiuarters  complex  in 
Franklin  Center,  Pa,,  a  small  community  15 
miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia.  Today,  it  is 
a  multinational  enterprise  with  3,300  em- 
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monlc  Youth  Orchestra,  Ganlen  State 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Haddonfield 
Symphony  Society,  Mercer  County 
Symphonic  Orchestra.  Metropolitan  Y 
Orchestra,  Monmouth  Sjmiphony  Or- 
chestra, New  Jersey  Philharmonic. 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra.  New 
Jersey  Youth  Sjrmphony.  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra  of  Northern  New  .T<>rw>v 
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The  decade  of  difficulty  for  housing 
la  not  ahead  of  us.  It  has  already  oc- 
curred. 

What  administration  officials  must 
reiJlze  is  that  their  failure  to  act  now 
will  mean  the  next  decade  will  be  one 
without  a  housing  industry  at  aH. 

Strong  steps  are  needed,  starting 
with  responsible  movement  toward  a 
sane,  fair  fiscal  policy  and  a  balanced 
Federal  budget.  That  will  do  much  to 
get  the  Federal  Government  out  of 
the  borrowing  business,  freeing  up 
credit  dollars  and  relieving  pressures 
that  drive  up  interest  rates.  It  also  will 
send  the  right  cue  to  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  loosen  up  its  tight 
money  policies. 

But  along  with  that  must  come  spe- 
cial assistance  to  the  troubled  hoiising 
Industry— in  the  form  of  increased  in- 
centives for  long-term  savings,  reduced 
regulation  of  housing  at  all  levels  of 
government,  emergency  aid  to  home- 
buyers  and  new  sources  of  affordable 
mortgage  loans  such  as  pension  funds. 

Housing  must  be  seen  as  a  invest- 
ment, an  element  of  American  produc- 
tivity. 

Homeownership  puts  Americans  to 
work,  and  it  puts  their  savings  to 
work. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  aU. 
homeownership  gives  Americans  a  real 
piece  of  the  rock,  and  with  it  the  in- 
centive to  keep  plugging  away  to  make 
this  country  greater  than  it  is— and 
greater  than  it  would  be  without  their 
best  efforts.* 


SHRINE  WEEK 
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thereby  fulfilling  a  critical  need  fpr 
our  Nation  aad  the  world  at  large. 

iO  presidents  inaugurated 
into  office' in  this  country,  14  have 
been  prominent  Free  Masons,  includ- 
ing Presidents  George  Washington, 
Warren  G.  Harding.  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, Harry  S.  Truman,  and  Gerald 
Ford. 

Thus,  I  4sk  you  to  join  me  and  my 
fellow  Ventura  Countians  in  honoring 
the  phil^thropic  and  charitable 
achievements  of  the  Order  of  Nobles 
of  the  Mystic  Shrine  of  North  America 
during  thiaj  period.* 


NAMING  COVERT  AGENTS 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 


IN  THE 


or  CAUrORMIA 
tOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OP  CAUPOKNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1982 
•  Blr.  LAGOMARSmO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  the  fact  that  the 
week  of  June  29  through  July  4  has 
been  proclaimed  Shrine  Week  in  the 
cities  of  Port  Hueneme,  Ventura,  and 
Oxnard.  auid  that  on  Independence 
Day  weekend  there  will  be  a  Shrine 
ceremonial  with  a  parade  and  full  re- 
galia in  Ventxira,  Calif.,  at  the  Ventura 
County  Fairgrounds. 

The  Masonic  order  is  recognized 
throughout  the  world  as  a  benevolent 
fraternal  order  and  has,  over  the  cen- 
turies, upheld  and  struggled  for  free- 
dom, liberty,  and  the  lifting  up  of 
mankind  to  higher  levels  of  standards 
of  living  and  physical  health.  To  this 
end.  the  Masonic  orders  of  the  Shrine 
have  established  the  Shrine  crippled 
chOdren's  hospitals  and  bum  centers 
througiiout  our  Nation.  These  hospi- 
tals have  provided  attention  and 
loving  care  so  that  physical  handicaps 
need  never  be  an  Insurmoimtable  bar- 
rier, and  additionally  have  conducted 
research     and     teaching     programs. 


M&nday,  June  14.  1982 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Rloyd  Abrams,  who  has  rep- 
resented t^e  New  York  Times  in  law 
suits,  is  ai  law  lecturer  at  Columbia 
University  I  Law  School.  In  his  article 
in  the  Ju^e  11,  1982,  edition  of  the 
New  York]  Times,  Mr.  Abrams  points 
out  the  asiault  on  the  Constitution  in- 
herent in  1  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representitives  on  June  3,  1982,  by  a 
vote  of  31!  to  32. 
Mr.  Abn  m's  article  follows: 
N  unHG  CoviRT  Agents 
(By  Floyd  Abrams) 
Prom  the  waning  days  of  the  Elsenhower 
Administration  through  the  Presidency  of 
John  F.  Ketinedy,  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  andtleaders  of  the  Mafia  plotted  the 
murder  of  Ittdel  Castro.  The  C.I.A.  prepared 
botulinum  tcxln  pills  In  its  laboratories,  suc- 
cessfully tested  the  pills  on  monkeys  and 
then    furnished    them    to    Mafia    leaders. 
They,  in  tufn,  planned  the  mechanics  of  the 
murder.  ln<audlng  who  in  Cuba  would  ad- 
minister the  pills  to  Mr.  Castro.  It  was  the 
stuff  of  a  g«Bide-B  movie  plot.  It  was  all  true. 
And  it  was  $il  unreported  at  the  time  that  it 
occurred,  ^ce  neither  the  press  nor  the 
public  knew  of  it. 

If  Joumatists  had  learned  of  the  C.I.A.- 
Mafia  murder  plans,  would  they  have  pub- 
lished articles  identifying  the  participants? 

In  the  leis  adversarial  and  far  chummier 
era  of  preks-Govemment  relations  in  the 
early  1960't.  some  publications  might  have 
refrained  from  printing  the  story.  Yet  in 
retrospect,  it  was  disclosure  of  the  C.I.A.- 
Mafia  alliatkce  to  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son that  uuimately  persuaded  him  that  "we 
were  runn^ig  a  damn  Murder  Incorporated 
in  the  Caribbean"— it  was  a  plot  that  re- 
mains an  enduring  stain  on  our  national 
conscience..  Anyone  who  knew  of  but  failed 
to  publish  Buch  a  story  would,  through  our 
eyes  today,  have  abdicated  journalistic  re- 
sponsibility. 

What  if  Similar  events  were  to  recur?  That 
the  press  would  now  choose  to  publish  what 
it  had  leaaned  seems  beyond  question.  But 
with  Preddent  Reagan's  imminent  signa- 
ture into  l&w  of  the  Intelligence  Identities 
Protection  Act.  passed  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day, the  i^ility  to  disclose  Just  such  abuses 
of  power  Without  fear  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion is  sooa  to  be  imperiled. 
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Anyone  who  identifies  a  "covert  agent" 
soon  will  run  the  risk  of  criminal  prosecu- 
tion even  though  i»e  or  she  never  worked  for 
the  Government  or  promised  to  keep  any- 
thing secret  and  even  though  the  informa- 
tion disclosed  came  from  public  and  nonclas- 
sified sources.       ' 

Each  Mafia  leader  who  worked  with  the 
C.I.A.  In  the  effort  to  kUl  Mr.  Castro  would 
have  been  deemed  a  "covert  agent"'  so  long 
as  he  lived  and  acted  abroad.  So  would  each 
of  the  Cubans  th$t  the  Mafia  had  intended 
to  use  in  the  assasination. 

Why  one  identiiies  a  "covert  agent"  is  not 
even  relevant  under  the  act.  All  that  is  rele- 
vant is  whether  the  disclosure  was  made 
"with  reason  to  believe"  it  "would  impair  or 
impede  the  foreign  Intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States."  But  any  disclosure  of 
the  C.I.A.-Mafia  plot  would  likely  have  been 
made  with  Just  such  "reason  to  believe." 
What  could  "impair"  or  "Impede"  an  assas- 
sination plot  mote  than  premature  disclo- 
sure of  it?  But  what,  in  turn,  could  serve  the 
public  more  than  jtist  such  a  disclosure? 

There  is  some  language  in  the  act  de- 
signed to  limit  its  scope.  To  be  criminal,  dis- 
closure must  be  imade  in  the  course  of  a 
"pattern  of  activities  intended  to  identify 
and  expose"  covert  agents.  The  meaning  of 
such  tortured  legjilese  is  cloudy.  It  will  nec- 
essarily remain  ^  until  the  courts  divine 
precisely  what  Congress's  none-too-scruta- 
ble  "intent"  was  |n  choosing  language  so  in- 
viting of  misunderstanding. 

What  seems  cleiar  is  that  a  "pattern  of  ac- 
tivities" may  be  as  little  as  a  single  disclo- 
sure of  a  single  name  preceded  by  intensive 
investigation  in  solely  public  sources.  What 
is  also  clear  is  that  the  law  must  apply 
equally  to  all:  It  cannot  exempt  responsible 
journalists  In  an  (effort  to  pimish  irresponsi- 
ble ones;  nor  can  it  punish  the  few  who  are 
irresponsible  wl^out  imperiling  the  many 
who  are  not.        I 

A  tragic  back^ound  helps  to  explain,  if 
not  excuse,  the]  far-too-sweeping  scope  of 
the  act.  The  C.Ia.'s  Athens  station  chief, 
Richard  Welsh,  was  murdered  shortly  after 
his  name  and  ClI.A.  relationship  was  pub- 
lished in  a  new^aper  in  Greece,  and  two 
years  after  it  wSs  printed  in  an  American 
publication.  But  American  law  can.  in  any 
event,  do  nothing  about  Greek  newspapers. 
And  there  seenv  little  basis  for  doubting 
Representative  lies  Aspin's  observation  that 
"everybody  in  jAthens  knew"  that  Mr. 
Welsh's  residence  "was  the  house  of  the  sta- 
tion chief  for  the  C.I.A.  In  Athens."  Wheth- 
er the  statute  wUl  accomplish  anything  its 
draftsmen  hope  (or  is,  at  best,  dubious. 

But  the  harm  It  may  do  is  far  less  specula- 
tive. The  act  h*d  been  aptly  described  by 
Philip  B.  KurlaOd.  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  as  "the  clearest  viola- 
tion of  the  First  Amendment  attempted  by 
Congress  in  this ^  era."  A  law  that  so  directly 
threatens  to  inhibit  disclosures  of  any 
C.I.A. -Mafia  murder  plots  of  the  future  is 
nothing  less  tha  i  that.* 


MEDAl.  CELEBRATES 
PHILADEI  PHIA'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  FOGUETTA 

or  PENNSYLVAlf  lA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondiy,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  FOGLI STTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
native  Philad  ilphian,  I  take  pleasure 
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in  introducing  into  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  April  18.  1982.  The  article  re- 
ports on  Philadelphia's  current  300th 
birthday  celebration,  known  as  Centu- 
ry rv,  and  the  role  of  a  Philadelphia 
company,  Franklin  Mint  Corp.,  In  as- 
sisting with  the  observance. 

The  article  states  that  the  Franklin 
Mint  is  striking  medals  for  the  Centu- 
ry rv  celebration  and  that  these 
medals  are  being  provided  at  well 
below  cost  to  maximize  Philadelphia's 
profit  for  their  sale.  This  will  help  the 
city's  yearlong  celebration. 

The  Century  rv  medal  was  intro- 
duced at  a  press  conference  by  Mayor 
William  J.  Green  and  Franklin  Mint 
Board  Chairman  Charles  L.  Andes. 
The  New  York  Times  wrote  that 
Mayor  Green  hailed  the  mint's  actions 
as  "a  real  contribution  to  the  city's 
celebration  by  a  company  that  has 
made  a  real  contribution  to  the  city 
over  the  years." 

Philadelphia's  birthday  celebration 
is  not  the  first  in  which  the  Franklin 
Mint  became  Involved.  When  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania  conunemorated  its 
300th  anniversary  last  year.  Franklin 
struck  the  official  Pennsylvania  Ter- 
centenary Medal. 

I  endorse  Mayor  Green's  praise  of 
the  Franklin  Mint,  which  has  demon- 
strated over  the  years  that  it  is  a 
public-spirited  corporation. 

The  article  follows: 

MZDAL  CELZBRATES  PHILADELPHIA'S  BiRTHDAT 

The  City  of  Philadelphia  is  in  the  midst  of 
its  300th  birthday  celebration  and  The 
Franklin  Mint  is  striking  the  official  medal 
for  the  Century  IV  Celebration.  The  compa- 
ny will  furnish  all  examples  at  well  below 
cost  to  maximize  the  city's  profit  from  their 
sale,  which  wiU  help  finance  the  tercente- 
nary program. 

Charles  L.  Andes,  chairman  of  the  Frank- 
lin Mint  Corporation,  describes  the  new 
medal  as  one  of  the  most  meaningful  Issues 
in  the  18-year  history  of  the  firm.  "Our 
company  was  bora  and  nurtured  in  Phila- 
delphia," he  explains,  "so  while  we  have 
struck  a  number  of  prestigious  medals 
through  the  years,  none.  I  think,  was  as 
dear  to  our  heart  as  this  one." 

In  a  sense,  the  medal  constitutes  a  birth- 
day gift  to  the  city  from  the  company.  The 
Franklin  Mint  will  furnish  all  bronze  exam- 
ples at  no  cost  to  the  Century  IV  committee, 
and  for  the  silver  specimens  wiU  charge  the 
committee  only  for  the  medals'  sliver  con- 
tent Since  the  city  is  selling  the  medals  for 
$8.95  In  bronze  and  $35  in  silver  (plus  sales 
tax.  postage  and  handling)  the  value  of  the 
gift  could  run  into  many  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. 

At  a  press  conference  marking  the  medal's 
introduction.  Mayor  William  J.  Green 
bailed  the  mint's  action  as  "a  real  contribu- 
tion to  the  city's  celebration  by  a  company 
that  has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the 
city  through  the  years."  On  behalf  of  the 
city,  the  mayor  accepted  a  luiique  gold-on- 
sUver  example  of  the  medaL 

The  Franklin  Mint  was  founded  in  1964, 
as  General  Numismatics  Corporation,  by 
Joseph  M.  Segel,  then  the  33-year-old  presi- 
dent of  a  Philadelphia  advertising  firm.  It 
had  fewer  than  a  dozen  employees  and  oper- 
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ated  out  of  a  small  building  in  the  Philadel- 
phia suburb  of  Teadon.  Pa.— but  growth 
came  swiftly  as  thousands  of  buyers  re- 
sponded to  the  company's  growing  line  of 
fine-art  commemorative  mediUs. 

By  1969  the  firm  had  broken  ground  for 
its  sprawling  headquarters  complex  in 
Franklin  Center.  Pa.,  a  small  community  15 
miles  southwest  of  Philadelphia.  Today,  it  is 
a  multinational  enterprise  with  3.300  em- 
ployees, operations  in  19  countries,  and 
annual  sales  of  more  than  $400  million. 

The  company  was  one  of  the  many  Phila- 
delphia-area firms  approached  for  assist- 
ance by  the  Century  IV  committee.  Its  re- 
sponse was  among  the  most  generous,  ac- 
cording to  Fred  Stein,  the  committee's  coor- 
dinator. "This  Is  a  major  corporate  contri- 
bution," Mr.  Stein  declares,  pointing  out 
that  sale  of  the  medals  is  expected  to  raise  a 
"significant"  portion  of  the  $3  million 
budget  for  the  observance. 

The  Century  IV  celebration,  already 
under  way.  will  include  special  activities  all 
year  long.  One  of  the  highlights  wUl  take 
place  next  week,  when  the  ocean  liner 
Queen  Elizabeth  2  sails  up  the  I>elaware 
River  on  her  maiden  voyage  to  Philadel- 
phia. The  ship  will  dock  there  next  Sunday. 
April  25.  and  remain  in  port  there  for  three 
days  before  returning  to  England  on  April 
28.  Other  major  events  will  include  a  visit 
from  more  than  three  dozen  tall  ships  June 
17-21.  the  first  annual  American  Music  Fes- 
tival June  20-July  11,  and  William  Penn 
Heritage  Week  Oct.  23-31. 

The  Century  IV  medal  was  designed  by 
sculptress  Jaki  Katz  Adler,  a  Philadelphia 
native  who  serves  on  the  Franklin  Mint 
staff.  Mrs.  Adler  also  designed  the  official 
tercentenary  medal  for  the  SUte  of  Penn- 
sylvania, which  likewise  was  produced  by 
The  Franklin  Mint. 

The  obverse  of  the  new  medal  depicts 
Philadelphia's  present-day  skyline  contrast- 
ed with  the  sailing  ship  Welcome,  the  vessel 
on  which  William  Penn.  the  city's  founder, 
arrived  there  In  1682.  The  reverse  bears  the 
Century  IV  symbol,  which  consists  of  the 
ribbon-like  word  "Philadelphia"  centered 
inside  a  circle  with  the  words  "Century  IV" 
and  the  double  dates  1682-1982.  The  medal 
is  lV<-inches  in  diameter  and  both  versions 
are  frosted  proofs. 

Total  price  of  the  sterling  silver  version  is 
$38.85.  which  includes  the  base  price  of  $35 
plus  $2.10  sales  tax  and  $1.75  for  postage 
and  handling.  Total  price  of  the  bronze  ver- 
sion is  $11.24,  which  covers  the  base  price  of 
$8.95  plus  $.54  tax  and  $1.75  for  postage  and 
handling.  Orders  will  be  accepted  through 
Dec.  31  and  should  be  sent  along  with  a 
check  or  money  order  to  "Century  IV 
Medal,  1682  Municipal  Services  Building, 
Philadelphia.  Pa.  19107."« 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  MUUCENT  FENWICK 

at  lEw  jzrszt 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14. 1982 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  in  recognition  of  National  Or- 
chestra Week.  I  would  like  to  com- 
memorate the  19  symphony  and  cham- 
ber orchestras  in  New  Jersey:  Bergen 
Philharmonic  Orchestra.  Bergen 
Youth  Orchestra.  Colonial  Sjrmphony, 
Garden  State  Philharmonic  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra.  Garden  State  Phllhar- 
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monic  Youth  Orchestra,  Garden  State 
Chamber  Orchestra.  Haddonfield 
Symphony  Society,  Mercer  County 
Symphonic  Orchestra.  Metropolitan  Y 
Orchestra,  Monmouth  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, New  Jersey  Philharmonic, 
New  Jersey  Symphony  Orchestra.  New 
Jersey  Youth  Symphony,  Philharmon- 
ic Orchestra  of  Northern  New  Jersey, 
Nutley  Symphony  Orchestra,  Plain- 
field  Symphony  Orchestra,  Suburban 
Symphony  Orchestra  of  New  Jersey, 
Greater  Trenton  Symphony  Orches- 
tra. New  Philharmonic  of  Northwest 
New  Jersey. 

The  symphonies  and  orchestras  of 
New  Jersey  provide  an  invaluable  serv- 
ice to  their  Individual  communities. 
Not  only  do  they  sponsor  the  highest 
quality  performances  for  little  or  no 
payment,  but  also  exude  an  energy 
which  can  only  be  found  in  live  music. 
Thus,  the  symphonies  and  orchestras 
provide  the  people  of  New  Jersey  with 
an  opportunity  that  normally  only  few 
could  have. 

The  professional,  semlprofessional. 
and  amateur  sjmiphonies  and  orches- 
tras afford  the  muisicians  of  New 
Jersey  with  both  Job  opportunities  and 
outlets  to  express  their  love  of  music. 

The  symphonies  and  orchestras 
make  a  successful  effort  to  reach  all 
ages  in  the  community.  They  sponsor 
children  concerts,  competitions  for 
high  school  and  college  students,  and 
special  interest  concerts. 

Because  New  Jersey  symphonies  and 
orchestras  offer  an  exciting  calendar 
of  events  to  all  ages  for  a  minimal  fee 
while  providing  an  opportunity  for 
those  who  have  musical  talent  to  exer- 
cise and  share  it,  I  again  acknowledge 
and  thank  the  19  symphonies  and  or- 
chestras located  throughout  the  State 
of  New  Jersey.  Their  value  to  our  com- 
munities cannot  be  underestimated.* 


A  TRIBtTTE  TO  MR.  SHERMAN 
NAYMARK 


HON.  NORMAN  Y.  MINETA 

OPCAUFOKHIA 
IN  -THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  MINETA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  Congressman  Edwards  and 
myself,  I  rise  today  in  tribute  to  Mr. 
Sherman  Naymark,  president  of  Qua- 
drex  Corp.,  and  recipient  of  this  year's 
Torch  of  Liberty  Award,  to  be  present- 
ed on  June  24  by  the  San  Jose  Area 
Council  of  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  the  BTJai  B'rith.  As  one  of 
Santa  Clara  County's  most  distin- 
guished citizens.  Mr.  Naymark  has 
earned  this  award  for  his  many  years 
of  service  to  the  community,  to  the 
Nation,  and  to  the  cause  of  peace  and 
freedom  throughout  the  world. 

Sherman  Naymark's  dedication  to 
the  needs  of  the  Jewish  community 
have  been  worthy  of  note  for  almost 
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two  decades.  He  has  been  an  active 
member  of  the  San  Jose  Anti-Defama- 
tion League's  Society  of  Fellows  and  of 
its  board  of  regents  for  over  15  years. 
He  has  also  served  for  8  years  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  Temple  Emanuel 
and  was  its  president  for  2  years  in  the 
1960's.  In  Jewish  affairs  nationally,  he 
has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions and  of  its  special  council  of  dele- 
gates. 

Beyond  his  work  in  the  Jewish  com- 
munity, Sherman  Naymark  has  been  a 
valued  citizen  working  on  behalf  of  all 
of  Santa  Clara  County.  Among  his 
philanthropic  activities  have  been  ef- 
forts to  help  generate  support  for  the 
City  of  Hope,  the  TMCA.  and  the 
Santa  Clara  Boy  Scouts.  Moreover,  as 
a  corporate  executive,  he  has  seen  to  it 
that  his  firm,  Quadrex  Corp.,  has  pro- 
vided support  to  worthy  commtmity 
organizations  including  the  San  Jose 
Museum,  Junior  Achievement,  Camp- 
bell Progressive  Seniors.  United  Way, 
and  the  National  Conference  of  Chris- 
tians and  Jews.  Perhaps  most  gratify- 
ing is  his  philosophy  of  the  future, 
which  he  has  impacted  to  Quadrex.  In 
recent  years,  the  company  has  sup- 
ported students  at  the  University  of 
California  and  at  San  Jose  State  Uni- 
versity, by  providing  scholarships  and 
other  types  of  support  to  tomorrow's 
leaders. 

In  addition  to  his  many  philanthrop- 
ic activities,  Sherman  Naymark  has 
distinguished  himself  professionally. 
His  reputation  is  well  known  both 
across  the  United  States  and  abroad. 
As  would  be  expected  of  a  man  who 
served  under  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover. 
Mr.  Naymark  has  used  his  expertise  in 
nuclear  engineering  in  an  advisory  ca- 
pacity to  the  U.S.  Government  for 
many  years.  In  1964  he  assisted  the 
State  Department  In  its  participation 
at  the  United  Nations  Conference  on 
the  Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic  Energy, 
held  in  Geneva.  More  recently  he  has 
worked  with  the  Department  of 
Energy  in  the  development  of  its 
fusion  energy  program.  Mr.  Najrmark 
has  also  been  a  lecturer  on  many 
topics  related  to  energy  development, 
and  he  has  authored  many  papers  and 
parts  of  books  on  the  same  subject. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  Congress- 
man Edwards  and  myself.  I  ask  you 
and  all  Members  of  this  House  to  join 
me  in  paying  tribute  to  Sherman  Nay- 
maric— businessman.  philanthropist, 
humanitarian,  and  professional  in 
service  to  the  people  of  his  community 
and  the  Nation.  His  efforts  during 
these  many  years  past  have  earned 
him  the  praise  of  all  who  would  make 
a  better  world.* 
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THIRTY-l  INTH  BIRTHDAY  OP 
Y1  fRI  PEDEROV 


HON.  £OC.ZEFERETn 

or  NXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOI  7SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoTi4ay,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  ZEPflREim.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks: the  39th  birthday  of  one 
of  the  last  k'emaining  defendants  of 
the  Leningi&d  trials— Mr.  Yuri  Fe- 
derov— who  is  still  Imprisoned  in  a 
strict  Soviet  regime  labor  camp. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  and  73  other 
Members  of  Congress  sent  Joint  letters 
to  the  President  and  Soviet  Premier 
Leonid  BrezHnev  requesting  the  expe- 
dited release  of  Mr.  Federov.  As  of  this 
date,  we  have  yet  to  see  any  definitive 
action.         j 

The  long-teld  attitude  toward  the 
treatment  of  prisoners  of  conscience 
prompted  u4  to  write  our  letters.  In 
1970,  Mr.  Ffderov  Joined  a  group  of 
Soviet  Jews  (who  allegedly  planned  to 
escape  to  Isfael  from  the  U.S.S.R.  by 
seizing  an  airplane  to  dramatize  the 
mistreatment  of  Soviet  Jews.  The  at- 
tempt failed  and  Yuri  Federov  was 
sentenced  U^  15  years  imprisonment. 
Of  the  groijp.  the  two  leaders  (who 
were  orlginuly  sentenced  to  death) 
and  four  cobefendants  were  released 
in  1979.  Twq  years  ago,  another  code- 
fendant  was  released.  Yet  Mr.  Federov 
is  still  in  the  prison  camp. 

Since  imprisonment,  Mr.  Federov's 
health  has  been  deteriorating.  He  has 
been  hospitalized  many  times  for 
breathing  pi^blems.  The  outlook  now 
is  not  favor^le  because  of  his  health; 
he  may  nev^r  see  his  tentative  release 
date  of  Junei  1985. 

The  humanitarian  importance  of 
this  matter  is  paramount  as  Mr.  Fe- 
derov is  continually  Joined  by  other 
Soviet  Jewiai  prisoners  of  conscience. 
The  world's  regard  for  Soviet  attitudes 
on  human  rights  can  only  be  hurt  by 
the  unjust  Imprisonment  of  Yuri  Fe- 
derov and  the  many  other  prisoners  of 
conscience. 

On  this  date,  the  day  of  Mr.  Feder- 
ov's 39th  bitthday,  I  call  upon  my  col- 
leagues to  t$ke  a  moment  out  of  their 
busy  schedules  to  remember  the  plight 
of  all  Soviet  Jews,  who  wish  nothing 
more  than  to  freely  practice  their  reli- 
gious beliefs  without  persecution.* 

DAMAGIN<&  NEW  PROGRAM  RE- 
QUIREMJWTS  WITH  SOCLAL  SE- 
CURITY ifVND  SSI 

HOrt  ROBERT  GARCIA 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HdtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

JMbi  day.  June  14,  1982 
GAItCIA.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
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social  seciirity  an|l  supplemental  secu- 
rity income  (SSI),  The  "new"  social  se- 
curity and  SSI  strstem  has  generated 
many  fears  from  i  inxious  and  confused 
social  security  an(  I  SSI  recipients. 

In  this  regard,  t  here  are  two  particu- 
larly important  questions  raised  by 
the  New  York  Office  for  the  Aging  on 
the  social  security  system  that  deserve 
careful  congressiqnal  attention. 

administration  have 
force  SSI  recipients 
into  waiving  theii^  legal  right  to  priva- 
cy of  their  tax  records  by  threatening 
to  cut  off  their  SSI  benefits?  Second, 
can  the  Social  Security  Administration 
legally  send  notices  of  long-past  over- 
payments withovt  explaining  either 
how  the  overpaytnents  arrived  or  the 
circumstances  under  which  repayment 
should  by  law  be  ^aived? 

These  two  que^ions  raise  some  very 
disturbing  pointslwith  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Administration.  Despite  the  im- 
portance of  insuring  that  proper  pay- 
ments are  made!  to  the  elderly,  the 
himdreds  of  con^laints  in  New  York 
State  alone  indicate  the  enormous  fear 
that  is  present  throughout  our  Nation. 
The  SSI  recipients  are  already  living 
at  the  very  lowest  income  level,  and  re- 
quiring them  to '  repay  overpayments 
would  be  condemfiing  many  of  our  Na- 
tion's senior  cit^ns  to  an  existence 
that  is  far  beloftr  the  poverty  level. 
Why  should  the  elderly  have  to  repay 
overpayments  tl^at  were  mistakes  of 
the  Administration  in  the  first  place? 

Our  Nation's  elderly  are  already 
bearing  the  burden  of  $2.4  billion  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  cuts  and  more 
than  $1  billion  in  welfare  reductions 
made  in  last  year's  budget.  Presently, 
medicare  covers  less  than  40  percent 
of  the  elderly's  health  care  costs.  In 
addition,  older  I  people  continue  to 
devote  a  much  larger  share  of  their 
income  to  health  costs  than  do  other 
Americans.  Cleai^y,  the  elderly  are  not 
in  a  position  to  withstand  additional 
reductions  in  social  programs. 

In  a  recent  New  York  Times  survey, 
June  6.  it  was  reborted  that  a  61  to  31 
majority  of  Americans  do  not  believe 
that  further  cuts  in  social  programs 
should  be  a  wayj  of  reducing  the  def i- 
luitable  Justification 
le  people  and  the  el- 
'ough  additional  re- 
^h  programs,  particu- 
:es  are  due  to  medi- 
[d.  It  is  time  to  stop 
the  slashing  of  locial  services  for  our 
Nation's  low-iE)come  families  and 
senior  citizens,  ind  start  demonstrat- 
ing some  concerti  for  the  situation  of 
the  lower  income  \  areas  of  our  country. 
The  economic  well-being  of  our  coun- 
try must  not  beg  In  with  further  reduc- 
tions in  our  heal  3x  programs.* 
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FLY  THE  FLAG 


HON.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

OF  nxiRois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1982 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  all 
Americans  will  celebrate  Flag  Day, 
which  is  a  day  of  national  commemo- 
ration which  in  recent  years  has  often 
been  overlooked  by  our  citizens. 
Throughout  the  communities  of  our 
Nation,  in  house  after  house  there  is 
no  flag  being  displayed.  We  must  not 
forget  what  our  flag  stands  for.  It  is  a 
mighty  symbol  to  people  everjrwhere 
of  a  sovereign  Nation,  a  great  demo- 
cratic Republic. 

Old  Glory  is  an  important  part  of 
our  history;  she  represents  a  nation 
dedicated  to  independence,  freedom, 
and  justice.  Bom  as  the  banner  of  an 
infant  Republic,  she  is  a  symbol  of 
over  200  years  of  growth  and  liberty 
for  our  country.  Her  stripes  remind  us 
of  the  Thirteen  Original  Colonies  and 
our  forefathers  whose  wisdom,  perse- 
verance, and  foresight  forged  the  way 
toward  a  United  States  of  America 
made  up  of  50  diverse  States,  each  rep- 
resented on  our  flag,  and  over  200  mil- 
lion people. 

To  put  this  special  day  in  perspec- 
tive, I  am  inserting  a  poem  written  by 
the  late  Chicago  poet  James  J.  Met- 
calfe entitled.  "Flag  of  Freedom." 
Flag  of  Frkedoii 

The  mighty  flag  of  freedom  is  .  .  .  The 
flag  that  flies  today  .  .  .  For  every  citizen 
and  home  .  .  .  Throughout  the  U.S.A.  .  .  . 
With  stars  that  represent  the  states  .  .  . 
And  all  their  liberties  .  .  .  And  thirteen 
stripes  in  honor  of  .  .  .  The  gallant  colonies 
.  .  .  We  tmre  our  heads  and  we  salute  .  .  . 
Old  Olory  on  the  mast  .  .  .  And  we  are 
Justly  glad  and  proud  ...  Of  our  victorious 
past  .  .  .  For  enemies  have  come  and  gone 
.  .  .  And  while  we  paid  the  cost  .  .  .  "There 
has  not  been  a  single  war  .  .  .  That  we  have 
ever  lost  .  .  .  And  though  the  world  may 
challenge  us  .  .  .  We  will  be  stanch  and 
true  ...  To  every  star  and  every  stripe  .  .  . 
Of  our  red,  white,  and  blue.* 
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uated  from  a  program  fuUy  accredited 
by  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  take  personal  pleasure  in  recogniz- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  the  School 
of  Professional  Psychology,  and  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly for  its  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
establishing  the  only  such  program  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  wish,  further,  to  note  the  diligent 
personal  efforts  and  achievements  of 
its  dean,  Ronald  E.  Fox;  its  associate 
deans,  Allan  G.  Barclay  and  Russell  J. 
Bent;  its  assistant  deans.  Duke  Ellis 
and  James  T.  Webb;  and  of  its  faculty 
and  students. 

Finally,  I  am  confident  that  the 
graduate  of  this  school  will  go  forth 
and  serve  the  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  well,  and  will  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  science  and  pro- 
fession of  psychology. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  the  Buckeye  State,  I  com- 
mend this  program  to  the  eyes  and  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
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TRADE.  NOT  AID.  IN  THE 
CARIBBEAN 


TRIBUTE  TO  WRIGHT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OP  PRO- 
FESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OF  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  Friday,  June 
11,  1982,  marked  an  auspicious  occa- 
sion, the  graduation  of  the  Charter 
Class  of  the  School  of  Professional 
Psychology  of  Wright  State  Universi- 
ty, Dajrton,  Ohio. 

This  school  was  created  by  an  Act  of 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  in  1977, 
for  the  ptirpose  of  educating  and 
training  doctors  of  psychology.  Friday, 
its  first  such  group  of  students  grad- 


ALLSTAR  FOOTBALL  CLASSIC 
FOR  BERKS  AND  SCHUYLKILL 
COUNTIES 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

OF  FKNItSYLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14, 1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  U.S.  Congress  an  im- 
portant event  which  will  take  place  in 
my  congressional  district  on  June  19. 
1982.  at  8  p.m.  This  occasion  is  the 
first  annual  Berks-Schuylkill  County 
Senior  Charity  Bowl  Benefit.  It  will  be 
an  all-star  football  classic,  encompass- 
ing the  participation  of  29  high 
schools  from  Berks  and  Schuylkill 
Counties.  Sixty  young  men  will  take 
part  in  the  game. 

The  Berks  County  Lions  CTlub  and 
the  Pottsville  Kiwanis-Lions-Rotary 
Oubs.  along  with  the  American  Bank 
are  sponsoring  this  event.  The  pro- 
ceeds are  for  charity.  * 

This  first  all-star  football  classic  rep- 
resents the  community  spirit  of  help- 
ing one  another,  which  is  the  very 
foundation  of  our  Nation.  I  think  that 
it  is  indeed  fitting  that  this  event  is 
recognized  in  the  U.S.  Congress.  It  is 
my  hope  that  this  is  Just  the  first  in  a 
long  line  of  annuaJ  Berks-Schuylkill 
Senior  Charity  Bowls  and  that  this  ex- 
cellent example  continues  to  underline 
the  importance  of  aiding  those  in 
need. 

I  know  that  my.  colleagues  will  join 
me  in  wishing  the  participants  of  this 
fine  event,  the  utmost  success.* 


HON.  Bni  FRENZEL 

OFMnniKSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKNTATITES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  amidst 
the  dialog  surrounding  the  proposed 
Caribbean  Basin  initiative,  one  fact 
must  be  kept  in  mind:  The  long-term 
goal  of  the  CBI  is  to  encourage  friend- 
ly Caribbean  nations  to  rebuild  them- 
selves through  trade,  not  aid.  This  wlU 
require  encouragement  of  their  indige- 
nous industries  to  develop  to  the  point 
where  they  can  provide  lucrative  ex- 
ports. 

It  is  frustrating  to  see  subcommittee 
amendments  that  discourage  the  de- 
velopment of  these  industries. 

One  such  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate duty-free  treatment  for  footwear 
and  leather  goods  coming  from  the 
Caribbean.  Yet,  only  three-tenths  of  1 
percent  of  these  products  now  enter- 
ing the  United  States  come  from  the 
Caribbean.  Caribbean  footwear  for 
export  consists  primarily  of  sandals 
and  slippers  and  would  not  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  domestic  shoe  industry. 
Passthrough  arrangements  would  not 
be  ecouraged  by  the  CBI. 

Some  proposals  would  deny  duty- 
free treatment  to  the  importation  of 
Caribbean  mushrooms  in  cans  for  fear 
of  botulism  poisoning.  This  criticism 
does  a  disservice  to  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  which  has  been  effec- 
tively enforcing  the  regulations  gov- 
erning importation  of  caimed  food 
products.  Botulism  cases  that  have 
emerged  have  involved  not  imported 
products,  but  domestic  products. 

If  we  are  to  strengthen  our  friends 
in  the  Ciulbbean,  we  must  allow  them 
to  build  on  their  strengths,  to  expand, 
and  to  export.  We  should  encourage 
trade,  not  aid.  for  long-term  growth 
and  economic  security  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. In  doing  so,  we  will  also  be  worldng 
on  behalf  of  the  best  long-term  for- 
eign policy  interests  of  the  United 
States.* 


WINSTON  CHURCHILL 
MEMORIAL  AWARD 


HON.  GERALD  B.  H.  SOLOMON 

OF  RZW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  one  of  our  colleagues  was  hon- 
ored for  his  leadership  in  initiating 
the  nuclear  arms  reduction  proposal 
which  now  has  more  sponsors  than 
any  other  in  Congress. 

William  Carney,  our  colleague  from 
eastern  Long  Island's  First  District, 
was  presented  the  "Winston  ChurchUl 
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Memorial  Award"  by  the  Committee 
to  Prevent  Nuclear  War  at  a  ceremony 
in  New  York  City  June  11.  The  com- 
mittee was  Joined  by  20  other  groups, 
including  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars,  in  citing  Bill  for  his  work  on 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  297. 

The  Winston  Churchill  Award 
quotes  that  famous  leader  on  one  very 
crucial  point  which  all  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  peace  through  strength 
would  agree  to:  "To  urge  the  prepara- 
tion of  defense  is  not  to  assert  the  im- 
minence of  war." 

At  this  time  I  would  like  to  include 
for  the  RxooRD  Bill  Carket's  remarks 
when  he  accepted  this  award. 

Remarks  by  William  Carney  follow: 

RniAKKS  BT  William  CMunr,  U.S. 
Repkxskiitativk,  First  District.  New  York 

I  am  greatly  honored  to  be  presented  with 
this  award.  I  thank  you  for  this  presenta- 
tion and.  especially,  for  the  support  it  shows 
for  what  has  become  the  leading  nuclear  re- 
ductions proposal  in  the  Congress. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  297  now  has 
172  sponsors.  The  identical  resolution  in  the 
Senate  has  61  supporters.  On  Wednesday, 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  re- 
ported a  resolution  which  Incorporates  the 
essence  of  both  these  resolutions. 

I  think  this  resolution  represents  the  safe, 
sane  and  sensible  approach  to  nuclear  arms 
reductions.  The  fact  that  we  have  more 
members  of  Congress  supporting  this  ap- 
proach Is  evidence  to  me  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track.  The  diversity  of  the  groups  rep- 
resented here  today  demonstrates  the  wide 
support  our  approach  has  outside  Washing- 
ton as  well. 

If  I  might  single  out  Just  two  of  the 
groups  here  today  as  particularly  signifi- 
cant, they  are  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
and  the  Reserve  Officers  Association.  If 
there  is  any  group  In  our  society  who  knows 
best  the  individual  and  collective  price  of 
peace  and  freedom,  it  is  our  veterans. 

My  concerns  over  the  issue  of  nuclear 
arms  reductions  was  elevated  last  October 
when  a  group  of  constituents  asked  to  meet 
with  me  at  my  District  office.  It  was  a 
church  group,  and  they  wanted  to  know  if  I 
would  support  a  freeze  on  nuclear  weapons. 
They  had  been  given  what  became  the  Ken- 
nedy-Markey  proposal,  and  they  asked  me 
to  support  it. 

What  impressed  me  about  the  group  was 
their  sincerity.  They  wanted  a  world  that  Is 
free  of  the  threat  of  nuclear  war.  So  do  I.  So 
does  every  peace-loving  person  on  this 
earth.  But  when  I  started  taking  a  hard  look 
at  the  freeze  proposal  they  gave  me.  it 
became  more  and  more  -evident  that— de- 
spite the  good  intentions  of  my  constitu- 
ents—the freeze  at  current  levels  their  pro- 
posal contained  put  the  safety  and  security 
of  this  country  in  danger  of  the  very  threat 
that  they  wanted  most  to  eliminate. 

And  the  threat  right  now  is  the  imbalance 
of  forces  between  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union— not  the  existence  of  our  nu- 
clear arsenals.  The  superpowers  have  had 
nuclear  weapons  for  the  past  32  years.  But 
what  has  developed  in  the  past  10  years  has 
been  an  Imbalance  in  those  forces.  And  it 
has  been  precisely  that  imbalance  that  has 
created  the  instability  In  the  world  and  the 
fear  of  nuclear  war  that  we  are  seeing  now. 

By  freezing  our  forces  at  current  levels, 
we  are  also  freezing  that  imbalance  and  that 
InstaUllty.    Therefore,    any    proposal    for 
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freezing  nuaear  forces  must  address  the 
need  for  parity,  or  equality,  of  forces. 

Second,  a  liuclear  freeze  at  current  levels 
without  an  assurance  that  these  levels  will 
be  substantially  reduced  Is  unacceptable.  To 
allow  current  levels  to  remain  is  not  enough. 
We  must  instead  seek  major  reductions  in 
the  nuclear  arsenals  of  the  world. 

Additionally,  a  successful  arms-control 
agreement  must  speak  to  verifiabillty.  Al- 
though other  proposals  call  for  verification, 
if  we  were  to  freeze  nuclear  weapons  under 
the  prevailing  conditions,  adequate  verifica- 
tion could  not  be  obtained.  To  date,  lack  of 
on-site  Inspeetions  is  a  serious  flaw  in  exist- 
ing agreemeats.  Given  the  Soviet  record  of 
compliance  with  international  agreements, 
adequate  verification  procedures  take  on  an 
even  greater  importance  when  dealing  with 
nuclear  weaptons. 

The  histoid  of  Soviet  compliance  with 
international  agreements  is  one  that  Is  very 
scarred.  In  tlie  area  of  chemical  warfare,  for 
example,  the  Soviets  signed  the  1972  disar- 
mament agreement  calling  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  bioldgical  and  toxic  weapons.  Yet 
there  is  Irremtable  evidence  that  the  Sovi- 
ets or  their  Surrogates  have  used  chemical 
and  biological  warfare  in  Afghanistan,  Laos 
and  Kampuchea.  Thus,  verifiabillty  is  an  es- 
sential prerequisite  to  any  nuclear  reduction 
proposal  we  enter. 

From  this  analysis  of  arms-control  needs 
came  our  resplutlon.  And  what  our  resolu- 
tion calls  f«-  is  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  propoke  to  the  Soviet  Union  a  long- 
term,  mutual  and  verifiable  nuclear  force 
freeze  at  equal  and  sharply  reduced  levels  of 
forces.  J 

It  is  the  Krvent  wish  and  hope  of  all 
Americans  for  a  world  that  is  at  peace  for 
all  mankind.  Although  that  is  our  wish,  we 
have  to  deal  with  the  world  as  it  Is  today 
whUe  we  woi'k  towards  a  world  we  would 
like  to  have.  And  the  reality  of  our  situation 
in  the  world  today  is  this:  that  since  the 
signing  of  the  SALT  I  treaty  in  1972.  there 
has  been  a  major  shift  in  the  balance  of 
power  in  the  -world.  This  shift  has  not  been 
to  the  advantage  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  worlb.  and  it  threatens  the  overall 
world  peace. 

In  the  past,  the  Soviet  Union  has  enjoyed 
conventional  military  superiority.  But  the 
U.S.  strategiQ  superiority  had  always  served 
to  keep  Soviet  ambitions  in  check.  Since 
1972,  the  United  SUtes  has  lost  ite  margin 
of  strategic  superiority.  It  Is  very  easy  to  de- 
termine how  this  dangerous  shift  has  been 
allowed  to  happen.  In  the  past  decade,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  exceeded  the  United 
States  In  military  expenditures  by  an  esti- 
mated 710  billion  dollars.  During  that  same 
period,  the  Spviets  have  introduced  23  new 
or  substantially  upgraded  strategic  systems 
while  the  United  States  has  introduced  Just 
three.  The  result  is  a  world  that  is  much 
more  dangerous  than  it  was  10  years  ago, 
and  it  is  thai  more  dangerous  and  unstable 
world  that  We  see  so  many  people  in  this 
country  and  abroad  reacting  to  now. 

President  Reagan  recently  stated  that  the 
Soviets  now  enjoy  a  clear  margin  of  military 
superiority.  Acknowledging  information  I 
have  access  to,  I  am  reluctantly  forced  to 
agree  with  Nfr.  Reagan.  Although  this  claim 
has  been  challenged  by  some,  no  one  can 
ignore  the  fkct  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
demonstratine  an  increasing  willingness  to 
use  their  military  might  for  political  pur- 
poses In  direct  opp>osition  to  United  States' 
and  freedom^s  interests.  Soviet  military  su- 
periority is  being  flaunted  in  Latin  America, 
Africa,  Soutneast  Asia,  Poland  and  Afghanl- 
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Stan.  If  the  U.S.  i«  committed  to  increasing 
world  stability  and  the  prospects  for  world 
peace,  it  must  seel  \.  to  restore  a  more  favor- 
nuclear   weapons   in   the 


able   balance 
world. 

As  I've  said,  a  ^uclear  freeze  at  current 
levels  of  forces  wt>uld  perpetuate  the  cur- 
rent Imbalance  and  its  accompanying  insta- 
bility. I  don't  think  I  have  to  tell  anyone  in 
this  room  that  th^  Soviets  are  very  skillful 
negotiators.  Therffore,  we  must  take  Into 
consideration  that^  a  freeze  at  current  levels 
is  much  too  simplistic  a  solution  for  such  a 
dangerous  and  complicated  problem  as  arms 
control.  If  the  Sovjiets  did  not  recognize  the 
enormous  advantsjge  they  would  gain  by  a 
simple  freeze,  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 
would  never  had  endorsed  the  Kennedy- 
Markey  resolution. 

Giving  credit  where  credit  is  due.  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  approached  the 
issue  of  arms  control  in  a  thoughtful  and 
determined  manner.  Its  START  proposal  is 
a  bold  plan  that  Would  substantially  reduce 
nuclear  weapons  oil  both  sides— by  one  half 
to  one  third— and  :.herefore  help  reduce  the 
likelihood  of  nuclear  war.  In  the  I.N.F. 
talks— the  theater  or  intermediate  range 
missile  talks  now  underway  in  Geneva— we 
are  prepared  to  p^pose  that  we  would  dis- 
continue the  plaiuied  placement  of  Pershing 
II  and  land-based  cruise  missiles  in  Europe 
if  the  Soviets  would  remove  their  900  war- 
heads now  targeted  on  western  Europe.  New 
life  has  been  breathed  Into  the  M.B.F.R.  ne- 
gotiations (mutual  balanced  force  reduc- 
tions) with  the  A(^inistration's  proposal  to 
reduce  NATO  st^ngth  to  700  thousand 
troops  if  the  Sotiets  would  reduce  thelr 
Warsaw  Pact  force  to  equal  numbers. 

Clearly,  President  Reagan  has  demon- 
strated a  willingness  to  initiate  safe,  sound, 
sensible  approach^  to  the  entire  question 
of  disarmament— Approaches  designed  to 
lessen  the  present  instabUity  in  the  world 
and  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war 
through  accident,  miscalculation  or  design. 
These  initiatives  should  be  embraced  by  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  it  is  our  re- 
sponsibility as  citizens  concerned  with  the 
preservation  of  tlje  human  race  to  encour- 
age the  Soviet  Union  to  recognize  the  spirit 
and  sincerity  in  which  they  have  been  of- 
fered. 

Finally,  I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
the  United  Nations'  General  Assembly's 
second  session  on  {disarmament  for  which  I 
am  a  congressionil  adviser  to  the  United 
States  delegation.  This  forum  is  in  the  posi- 
tion to  lend  the  weight  of  world  opinion  and 
encouragement  td  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  to  come  to  the  negotiating 
table  in  the  spirit  ^f  good  faith  and  coopera- 
tion to  produce  substantial,  equitable  and 
verifiable  reductions  of  arms. 

Once  again,  I  aroj  honored  to  have  received 
this  award,  and  I  i  thank  you  for  your  sup- 
port of  our  effort4  to  produce  a  world  that 
will  be  free  of  the  j  threat  of  nuclear  war  for 
all  future  generations.* 


THE  INTHR-COMMUNITY 
H(|>SPITAL 

HON.  JOHN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

OP  CALIPORlf  lA 
Of  THE  HOUSEIOF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mondart,  June  14, 1982 

•  Mr.  ROUSSHLXDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  direct  the  attention  of 
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the  House  to  the  outstanding  record 
of  community  service  that  is  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Inter-Communlty  Hospital  of 
Covina.  Calif.,  which  will  soon  cele- 
brate its  60th  anniversary  of  service. 

The  Inter-Community  Hospital,  a 
nonprofit  Institution,  has  become  a 
landmark  in  the  east  San  Gabriel 
Valley  for  quality  health  care.  The 
hospital  began  serving  San  Gabriel 
Valley  residents  in  1922.  Through  the 
years,  hospital  growth  has  matched 
vaUey  growth,  as  Inter-Community 
kept  pace  with  the  increasing  health 
care  needs  of  the  communities  it 
served.  Today,  the  274-bed,  full-service 
medical  facility  provides  complete  di- 
agnostic treatment,  and  rehabilitation 
services,  including  medical,  surgical, 
orthopedic,  pediatric,  maternity,  and 
psychiatric  care. 

Through  the  years,  the  Inter-Com- 
munity Hospital  has  been  an  impor- 
tant focus  for  community  involve- 
ment. Community  residents  give  over 
50,000  hours  of  volunteer  service  each 
year  to  their  community  hospital,  and 
many  donations  are  received  from  the 
commimity  each  year.  Community 
residents  also  form  the  Inter-Commu- 
nity Hospital  Auxiliary  and  Men's 
Club  which  contribute  to  the  hospital 
through  service  and  contributions. 

On  July  31,  1982,  the  Inter-Commu- 
nity Hospital's  60  years  of  contribu- 
tions to  the  community  will  be  hon- 
ored by  a  birthday  ceremony  and  cele- 
bration. I  think  I  can  speak  for  the 
whole  House  in  extending  our  appre- 
ciation, and  in  wishing  the  Inter-Com- 
munity Hospital  many,  many  more 
years  with  the  friends  it  has  made 
during  the  last  60  years  of  service.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 


HON.  PARREN  J.  MITCHELL 

OPMARTUUrD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  14,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today.  I  have  introduced  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982.  This  bUl  includes 
the  text  of  the  changes  proposed  by 
the  House  Small  Business  Committee 
to  the  innovation  bUl,  H.R.  4326. 
These  changes  were  previously  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  May 
18.  1982.  on  pages  10419  and  10420  as 
an  amendment  to  H.R.  4326. 

The  bill  introduced  today  is  identical 
to  the  amendment  previously  printed 
except  for  the  correction  of  a  GPO 
printing  error.  As  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  section  4  of  the 
amendment  proposes  a  new  section 
9(h)(1)  of  the  Small  Business  Act  and 
erroneously  includes  a  $100,000 
threshold  amount.  The  amendment  I 
submitted  for  printing  contained  the 
correct  threshold  amount  of  $10,000. 
This  has  been  corrected  in  the  bill. 
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I  would  have  corrected  this  printing 
error  when  the  House  considers  the 
bUl.  H.R.  4326.  As  suggested  by  the 
Parliamentarian  and  at  the  request  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  have  intro- 
duced the  committee's  proposal  as  a 
clean  bill.  The  purpose  of  doing  so  is 
simply  to  have  a  complete  text  with 
page  and  line  numbers  to  facilitate  the 
offering  of  amendments  by  other 
House  committees  and  Members  if  the 
rule  permits  my  offering  as  an  amend- 
ment the  text  of  the  bill  introduced 
today.* 


TALENTS  OF  PHYSICALLY  IM- 
PAIRED CITIZENS  CELEBRAT- 
ED 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  14.  1982 
•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  celebration  of  the  abilities  of 
New  Jersey's  disabled  citizens  on  June 
20,  1982,  at  the  Lawrenceville  School 
of  New  Jersey.  In  honor  of  Father's 
Day,  the  opening  ceremonies  will  in- 
clude participation  by  New  York 
Giants  star  Gary  Jeter,  whose  father 
is  disabled:  and  former  Gov.  William 
CahiU  who  is  father  to  a  disabled 
daughter.  The  events  will  also  be 
marked  by  a  parade  of  athletes  of  the 
mentally  retarded,  blind,  and  phj^ical- 
ly  handicapped.  An  exhibition  of  ath- 
letics and  artwork  by  disabled  groups 
will  illustrate  the  immense  talent  of 
our  physically  impaired  citizens. 

The  Disabled  Athletes  and  Artists  in 
Action  Committee,  which  is  hosting 
this  event,  is  a  coalition  of  the  New 
Jersey  Committee  Arts  for  the  Handi- 
capped, the  State's  chapter  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Blind  Athletes. 
New  Jersey's  Deaf  Athletes,  the  New 
Jersey  Special  Olympics,  the  New 
Jersey  Tournament  of  Champions, 
and  New  Jersey's  Wheelchair  Athletes. 
This  meaningful  celebration  will  be 
the  first  Joint  effort  of  the  coalition 
and  I  am  confident  that  their  efforts 
will  be  a  success.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  rv  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
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matlon.  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  weeVi. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  15,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rccoro. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  16 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Merchant  Marine  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  requiring  half  of  all 
Government-impelled    cargoes    to    be 
transported  on  U.S.-flag  vessels. 

235  RuaseU  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  resume  hearings  on  East-West  rela- 
tions, focusing  on  the  Pacific. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2(M3,  providing 
criminal  penalties  for  the  nmiUf^g  of 
identification    docimients    bearing    a 
false  birthdate. 

2228  Dii^sen  BuUdlog 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Alkens,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
ESection  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  2352,  S.  2392,  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  providing  for  in- 
creased State  responsibility. 

324  RusaeU  BuUdtnc 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
defense  establishment,  focusing  on  the 
Department  of  Defense  shuttle  sup- 
port program. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subconunittee 
To  resume  hearinigs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
Government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, focusing  on  public  safety  and  jus- 
tice programs,  and  the  public  educa- 
tion system. 

1224  Dirksen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  i>ending 
dUendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
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OovemmenUl  Affairs 
Pemanent  Subcommittee  on   Investlca- 
tiona 
To  continue  hemrinci  on  the  alleged  uae 
of  falae  identification   to  penetrate 
Federal  procrama. 

3302  Dii^aen  Buildinc 
Joint  Economic 

Monetary  and  Fiscal  Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  monetary  policy. 

2347  Raybum  Building 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
TO  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Select  Committee  to  Study  Law  Enforce- 
ment Undercover  Activities  of  Compo- 
nents of  the  Department  of  Justice 
To  hold  an  open  and  closed  organiza- 
tional business  meeting. 

357  RusseU  Building 

JUNE  17 

9:00  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1735,  providing 
for  the  use  and  distribution  of  funds 
awarded  the  Pembina  Chippewa  Indi- 
ans in  spcMdfied  dodcets  of  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Office  of  Technology  Assessment 
The  Board,  to  hold  a  general  btisiness 
meeting. 

EF-100.  Capitol 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  20.  S.  Ml.  S.  954. 
S.  1025.  and  S.  1339.  bilLi  establishing 
penalties  for  robbing  a  pharmacy  en- 
gaged in  interstate  commerce  of  a  con- 
troUed  substance. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
&  1889.  authorizing  fimds  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  national  institution 
to  promote  international  peace  and 
resolution  of  international  conflict. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production.  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  505.  to  subject 
Imported  grapes  to  the  same  require- 
ments as  table  grvws  grown  in  the 
Coachella  VaUey  of  southern  Califor- 
nia. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Communioktions  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2469,  provid- 
ing for  improved  international  tele- 
oommunications. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 

Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Ctovemmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  1502.  proposed 
Arctic  Research  and   PoUcy  Act  of 
1981. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Intelligence 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2422, 
providing  an  autooiatic  share  in  retire- 
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ment  benefits  to  qualified  former 
spouses  bf  participating  CIA  employ- 
ees.       I 

I  4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:30  ajn.        ] 
Foreign  Relations 
Closed  briefing  on  the  results  of  the 
VersaiUoB  economic  summit  meeting. 
S-116.  Capitol 
11:00  ajn. 
Appropriati  ins 

District  of  C  olumbia  Subcommittee 
To  contiiue  hearings  on  proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  fovemment  of  the  District  of 
Columbi  k  focusing  on  pubUc  safety 
and  Just  ice  programs,  public  education 
system,  ind  human  support  services. 

1224  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Energy  andlNatural  Resources 


Energy 
commiti 
To  hold 

um  ei 
partmei 


ch  and  Development  Sub- 
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Refugee  PoUcy  Subcom- 


ersight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
:hment  program  of  the  De- 
t  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  bearings  on  the  nomination  of 
James  B.  Bumham,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  O.S.  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction 
and  Development. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
OovemmeiAal  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calenda  r  business. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

JX7NE18 

9:30  a.m. 
Banking.  H  Dusing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
Intematioial     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  licensing 
Issues  of  the  Soviet-European  natural 
gas  pipeline. 

5302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Ations 
and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcom- 


Foreign] 
*East  Asis 
mittee  I 
Briefing  Ion  current  assessment  of  UJS. 
econoniic  and  commercial  prospects  on 
current  assessment  of  U.S.  economic 
and  copamercial  prospects  in  South- 
east Asia. 

S-116,  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmi  nt  and  Public  Worlcs 
Water  Rea  purees  Subcommittee 
To  hold  learings  on  proposed  U.S.  Army 
Corps     of     Engineers     construction 
project  B. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mitteej 
To  holcl  hearings  on  misceUaneous  tax 
measures.  S.  2012,  S.  2015,  S.  2092,  S. 
2113.  8.  2176,  S.  2321,  S.  2413,  and  sec 
tion  127  relating  to  State  legislator's 
travel  expenses,  of  the  Economic  Re- 
cover] Act  of  1981 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  21 

9:30  a.m. 
•Judiciar* 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1215.  proposed 
Malt   Beverage   Interbrand   Competi- 
tion >ltct. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Sub>taix>is    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Sul  committee 
To  resume  heai  inga  on  S.  2131.  authoriz- 
ing funds  thr  >ugh  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  safe  drink  Ing  water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Agriculture,  Nuti  Ition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearini  [s  on  S.  2245,  authorizing 
funds  for  fia»l  years  1983  aitd  1984 
for  the  Fedei  al  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentidde  Act.  and  to  extend 
the  scientific  Mlvisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
2:30  pjn. 
Committee  on  th  i  Judiciary 
Immigration  and  1 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1698.  providing 
preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  chUdren  of  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  persoi  inel. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
JUNE  22 

9:00  ajn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postm|Lster  General. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00 1 
Agriculture.  NutHtion.  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hnrings  on  S.  2245,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  thejFederal  Insecticide.  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  and  ex- 
tending the  Scientific  advisory  panel. 
324  RusseU  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearii  igs  on  S.  2202,  authorizing 
funds  throuj  ;h  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Colorado  Rirer  Basin  salinity  control 
program. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  /  f  fairs 
Permanent  Sul  committee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  hold  hearings  to  investigate  the  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  funds  in  the 
hotel  and  lestaurant  workers  union 
(HERETO). 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m.  I 

Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
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gicide,  and 
tending  the 


Rodenticide  Act.  and  ex- 
scientific  advisory  panel. 
324  RusseU  BuUding 

JUNE  23 


9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 

JuvenUe  Justic^  Subcommittee 
To  hold  helpings  on  S.  2411.  proposed 
Justice  Assptance  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

Select  on  Indiah  Affairs 
To  hold  healngs  on  S.  2084.  providing 
for  the  resolution  of  certain  disputed 
Indian  land  claims  in  New  York  and 
South  Can^ina. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2562,  transfer- 
ring certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Govenunental  Affairs 
Permanent   Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
aUeged     involvement     of     organized 
crime  and  mismanagement  of  funds  in 
the    hotel    and    restaurant    workers 
union  (HEREIU). 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  im- 
plemenUtlon  of  the  National  Materi- 
als and  Minerals  Policy  Act  of  1980 
(Public  Law  96-479). 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn.  ' 

Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  24 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
Stabilization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2533,  provid- 
ing authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
ctUture  to  set  the  milk  price  support 
level,  providing  authority  to  the  Com- 
modity Oedit  Corporation  to  donate 
surplus  dairy  products  to  needy  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and    establishing    a    E>airy    Advisory 
Board,  and  related  proposals  reducing 
the  Federal  CJrovemment  cost  of  the 
dairy  program. 

324  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1775,  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment Uable  for  tort  claims  and  gener- 
aUy  the  exclusive  defendant  in  aU  tort 
siUts  involving  Government  employees 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
PubUc  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  705,  authorizing 
the   conveyance   of  certain   National 
Forest  System  lands  when  determined 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  S. 
2569,  declaring  certain  lands  in  the 
CTumberland  Island  National  Seashore, 
Georgia,  as  wUdemess. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Worlts 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUdtaig 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General's  guidelines  on  domestic 
security  investigations. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

2:(H)pjn. 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2338,  expanding 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission  on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions to  include  ttiree  elected  school 
board  officials. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2379, 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
provisions  relating  to  cost-savings  im- 
provements in  veterans'  programs,  of 
S.  2378.  proposed  Veterans'  DisabUity 
Compensation  and  Survivors'  Benefits 
Amendments,  and  other  related  meas- 
ures. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
JUNE  25 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  U.S.  At- 
torney General's  guidelines  on  domes- 
tic security  investigations. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  29 
9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  mate- 
rials and  minerals  program  plan  and 
report  to  Congress  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  5,  1982. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida, 
Harold  R.  DeMoss,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  Clar- 
ence V.  McKee.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr..  of 
Maine.  William  J.  Olson,  of  Viridnia. 
George  E.  Paras,  of  California.  Robert 
S.  Stubbe  II,  of  GeorgU,  WUllam  F. 
Harvey,  of  Indiana,  and  Annie  L. 
Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  each  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Worlcs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3202  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreiipi  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  propped  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  foctising  on 
£3  Salvador. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  30 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  law  enforcement 
programs. 

4232  Diricsen  BuUding 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  and  contract  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (P.L.  93-638). 

5110  Dirtuen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Boulder.  Colo- 
rado decision,  relating  to  antitnist  im- 
munity of  city  government. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  health  care  services  provided 
to  older  veterans. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULYl 
10:00  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2325,  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Hiunan  Resources 
Aging,  FamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
theiKwr. 

4232  Diricsen  BuUding 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2378.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disabiUty  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans.  Increasing  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  chUdren  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing dupUcative  payments  to  certain 
veterans.  Increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
abiUty required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's allowances,  and  providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans'programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795,  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
zona between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Worlcs 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  14 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294.  providing 
for   the   settlement  of   certain   land 
claims  of  the  Chitimacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
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lOHWi 

Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems. 

423^  Oirksen  BuUding 

JULY  20 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  marli  up  S.  1541. 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dirlcsen  Building 

10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirlcsen  Building 

JULY  21 

9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Btisiness  meeting,  to  marlc  up  S.  1541, 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dirluen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  HJi.  3731.  relating 
to  the  use  or  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  27 

9:30  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 


i 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


and  the 
of  coal. 


10:00  a.m, 
EnvironmenI 
Business 
calendar 


and  PubUc  Works 
■ieeting.  to  consider  pending 
business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Af  ^rs 
To  hold  he  Eulngs 
sions  reli  ting 
program! 


international  transportation 
3110  Dirksen  BuUding 


JULY  28 


to  clarify  certain  provi- 
to  veterans'  employment 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  In^an  Affairs 
To  hold  h  sarings  on  S.  2153,  providing 
for  the  ( listribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  comederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  29 


If  atural  Resources 
Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 


9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and : 
Energy  and 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on  the  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

AUGUST  5 

10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Ilvunan  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  l^arings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
drugs  on   individuals  whUe 


hoi  and 
driving. 


AUGUST  11 


the  Ramah : 
Tribe. 


June  U.  1982 

Blind  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
6226  Dirksen  Building 


AU<  JUST  12 


9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting, 
proposed  veterans' 
sation  and  survivors 
ments. 


4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


SEPT  EMBER  21 


10:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
To  hold  heariijgs 
Legion    legisl  Ettive 
for  fiscal  year 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment  andl 
Business  meetiig,  to 
calendar  busii  less. 


11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relation ; 
Business  meetifig. 


2:00  p.m. 
Conferees 
On  S.  1193. 


year  ending 


to  mark  up  S.  2378. 

disability  compen- 

benefits  amend- 


412  RusseU  BuUding 


to  receive  American 
recommendations 
1983. 

318  RusseU  BuUding 


CANCI  liLATIONS 
JTNE  IS 


PubUc  Works 
consider 


pending 


4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


to  consider  pending 
calendar  busi^iess. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 


au  horizing  funds  for  fiscal 


9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Iddian  Affairs 
To  hold  1  learings  on  S.  1652,  restoring 
certain  b^ds  in  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States,  S.  2418, 
permittkig  the  Twenty-nine  Palms 
Band  m  Luisena  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  certain  trust  lands  for  99  years, 
S.  1799  and  H.R.  4364.  bUls  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  in 
Pima  Cbunty.  Arizona  to  the  Pascua 
Yaqui  ^idian  Tribe,  and  the  substance 
of  H.Ri  5916,  providing  for  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for 


September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  i9|3,  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982  for  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  (September  30.  1982.  and 
fiscal  year  1983,  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  fi  >r  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  V  )82.  and  fiscal  year  1983, 
for  the  Boar4  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

*S-116,  Capitol 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment  an^  PubUc  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Stjbcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  Envi- 
ronmental   protection    Agency's    re- 
search and  development  programs. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W«rfay,  June  15,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  Albert  Palmer,  St. 
Thomas  Episcopal  Church,  Farming- 
dale.  N.Y.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Almighty  God,  we  pledge  ourselves 
to  be  a  nation  under  thy  merciful 
guidance  and  protection  and  offer 
Thee  praise  and  thanks  for  all  bless- 
ings we  enjoy.  Let  Thy  presence  be 
felt  in  this  body  of  the  Congress  as  its 
Members  deliberate  and  act  upon  mat- 
ters affecting  national  life  and  inter- 
national relationships.  Fill  with 
wisdom  the  Members  of  this  House 
that  their  decisions  determining  the 
course  of  our  Nation  may  be  in  accord 
with  Thy  holy  will  to  preserve  peace 
and  to  extend  Justice.  Assist  them,  O 
God,  as  they  seek  to  do  what  is  right- 
eous in  Thy  sight  in  pursuit  of  those 
goals  which  increase  the  quality  of  life 
and  contribute  to  understanding  be- 
tween nations.  Let  Thy  blessing.  Heav- 
enly Father,  be  upon  them.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


FATHER  ALBERT  PALMER 

(Mr.  CARMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
very  proud  this  morning  to  introduce 
Father  Albert  Palmer  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  House.  Father  Palmer  has  been 
the  rector  of  St.  Thomas'  Episcopal 
Church  in  Farmingdale,  Long  Island, 
for  over  16  years  and  has  served  the 
people  of  his  parish,  indeed,  all  the 
people  of  the  community,  with  faith- 
fulness, hardwork.  intelligence,  and, 
most  especially,  love. 

As  a  member  of  St.  Thomas'  Church, 
I  have  had  the  opportimity  to  observe, 
firsthand,  the  exceUent  work  that 
Father  Palmer  has  done  among  his  pa- 
rishioners and  the  citizens  of  Farming- 
dale.  His  commitment  to  the  commu- 
nity is  reflected  in  the  fact  that  he 
was  recently  elected  as  the  next  presi- 
dent of  the  Farmingdale  Rotary.  And 
his  commitment  to  the  church  is  seen 
in  his  devoted  work  to  all  the  people 
of  Long  Island  as  the  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  standing  Committee  of 
the  Episcopal  Diocese  of  Long  Island. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Father  Palmer  has 
shown  over  the  years  that  he  is  a  man 
of  the  people  as  well  as  a  man  of  God. 
I  feel  personally  honored  that  he  was 
able  to  convene  the  House  in  prayer 
this  morning.  We  are  fortunate  to 
have  such  a  man  among  us  today. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerics,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  with  an  amend- 
ment to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1210.  An  act  amending  the  Environmen- 
tal Quality  Improvement  Act  of  1970. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  entitled 
"concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985, 
and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982."  and  agrees  to  the  confer- 
ence requested  by  the  House  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  Domenici, 
Mr.  Armstrong,  Mrs.  Kassebaxtm,  Mr. 
BoscHwnz,  Mr.  Hatch,  Mr.  Towkr, 
Mr.  HoLUNGS.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  John- 
ston, and  Mr.  Metzenbaum  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
individual  bill  on  the  Private  Calen- 
dar. 


REMEDIOS  R.  ALCX7DIA.  CHRIS- 
TOPHER. EZRA,  VERMILUON, 
AND  PERISTELLO  ALCUDIA 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1547), 
for  the  relief  of  Remedies  R.  Alcudia, 
Christopher,  Ezra,  Vermillion,  and 
Peristello  Alcudia. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LASZLO  REVESZ 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  1352) 
for  the  relief  of  Laszlo  Revesz. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 


JENNIFER  FERRER 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  biU  (H.R.  1830) 
for  the  relief  of  Jennifer  Ferrer. 

Mr.  BLILEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THEODORE  ANTHONY 
DOMINGUEZ 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2340) 
for  the  relief  of  Theodore  Anthony 
Dominguez. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 
HJl.  2340 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Theodore  Anthony  Domin- 
guez may  be  claasifed  as  a  chUd  within  the 
meaning  of  section  lOKbKlKF)  of  the  Act. 
upon  approval  of  a  petition  fUed  in  his 
behalf  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Theodore  P.  Domin- 
guez. United  States  citizen  and  permanent 
resident  alien,  respectively,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  the  nat- 
ural parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of  the 
beneficiary  shaU  not.  by  virtue  of  such  rela- 
tionship, be  accorded  any  right.  privUege.  or 
status  under  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


DANUTA  GWOZDZ 

The  aerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  3451) 
for  the  relief  of  Danuta  Gwozdz. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

HJl.  3451 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in  the 
administration  of  the  Immigration  aod  Na- 
tionality Act.  Danuta  Owoadz  may  be  classi- 
fied as  a  chUd  within  the  mranlng  of  section 
lOKbXlKF)  of  the  Act,  upon  approval  of  a 
petiUon  f  Ued  in  her  behalf  by  Michael  and 
Wiktoria  Gwozdz.  a  United  States  dtixen 
and  permanent  resident  alien,  respectively, 
pursuant  to  section  204  of  the  Act:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  natural  parents  or  brothers  or 
sisters  of  the  beneficiary  shaU  not.  by  virtue 
of  such  relationship,  be  accorded  any  right. 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
9  This  "bullet"  symlx>l  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  af«  not  spoken  t>y  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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prtvilege.  or  status  under  the  ImmlBration 
and  Nationality  Act 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  or  the  table. 


CHRISTINA  BOLTZ  SIDDERS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  1482) 
for  the  relief  of  Christina  Boltz  Sid- 
ders. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bUl  as  follows: 

H.R.  1482 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Chris- 
tina Boltz  Sldders  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  come  to  the  United  States  and 
been  physically  present  therein  for  a  period 
not  less  than  two  years  between  the  ages  of 
fourteen  and  twenty-eight  years  for  pur- 
poses of  section  301(b)  of  the  Inunlgration 
and  Nationality  Act  as  it  applied  to  Christi- 
na Boltz  Sldders  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the 
Act  of  October  10. 1978. 

With  the  following  committee 
amendment: 

Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

That,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Inunigration 
and  Nationality  Act,  Christina  Boltz  Sldders 
shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  have  been 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  February  S,  1980, 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


EUN  OK  HAN 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4662) 
for  the  relief  of  Eim  Ok  Han. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill  as  follows: 

H.R.  4682 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In  the 
admlniatratlon  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Eun  Ok  Han  may  be  classified 
aa  a  child  within  the  meaning  of  section 
lOKbKlKF)  of  such  Act.  upon  approval  of  a 
petition  fUed  in  her  behalf  by  Richard  E. 
and  Vilma  B.  Novak,  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  pursuant  to  section  204  of  such  Act. 
The  natural  parents  or  brothers  or  sisters  of 
Eun  Ok  Han  shall  not.  by  virtue  of  such  re- 
lationship, be  accorded  any  right,  privilege, 
or  status  under  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


RECRUITMENT 
ION  OP  VETER- 
ADMINISTRATION 


PROMOTI^  G 

AND   retent; 

ANS' 
NURSES 

(Mr.  MOltrL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.)      I 

Mr.  MOTTTL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  of  Representatives  will  vote 
today  on  H.R.  6350,  a  bill  to  improve 
administratire  procedures  for  VA 
nursing  personnel  to  promote  recruit- 
ment and  foit  other  purposes. 

There  are  fome  800  VA  hospital  beds 
that  are  cufrently  closed  in  the  VA 
health  care  jsystem  due  to  the  acute 
shortage  of  <  nursing  personnel.  The 
principal  reason  for  these  closures  is 
the  inability  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration to  compete  with  the  private 
sector  in  some  of  the  innovative  pro- 
grams that  have  been  provided  as  in- 
centives to  fecruit  and  retain  nurses. 
The  best  equipped  hospitals  in  the 
world  would  mot  be  of  much  use  with- 
out skilled  hfalth  care  personnel. 

For  these  treasons,  I  recommend  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  6350. 


June  15,  1982 


UNITED  PTATES  HAS  MAJOR 
ROLE  Tp  PLAY  IN  LEBANON 

(Mr.  BING^iAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  ti  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  ko  revise  and  extend  his 
rcm&rks  )       1 

Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
scenes  of  def truction  and  devastation 
in  Lebanon  tpday  are  heart-rending. 

But  let  ua  remember  who  brought 
all  this  on.  It  was,  primarily,  the  PLC, 
and  secondarily,  the  Syrians.  The  Is- 
raelis attacked  only  after  the  PLO  had 
laimched  the  heaviest  barrage  ever 
against  Israeli  civilians  in  northern 
Galilee.  [ 

The  United  States  now  has  a  major 
role  to  play^  first,  in  helping  to  feed 
the  hungry  and  succor  the  injured  and 
the  homeless,  second,  in  working  to 
recreate  an  Independent  and  integrat- 
ed Lebanon,  free  of  all  foreign  forces, 
including  the  PLO.  This  is  what  Israel 
wants.  Surelv  it  is  what  the  Lebanese 
want.  It  oufltit  to  be  what  we  Ameri- 
cans want,  ^e  events  of  the  last  few 
days,  including  the  human  suffering, 
provide  a  groat  opportunity  for  achiev- 
ing a  lasting  solution  to  the  problem 
of  a  riven  and  tortured  Lebanon,  an 
opportunity  we  must  not  fail  to  seize. 

In  the  Extensions  of  Remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  an|  including  two  thoughtful 
articles  whl(fti  offer  specific  proposals 
along  the  sai  ne  lines. 


VETERAlfS'  BURIAL  BENEFITS 
(Mr.    MOBTTGOMERT    asked    and 

was  given  piennission  to  address  the 

House  for  Ijminute  and  to  revise  and 

extend  his  remarlcs.) 
Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 

last  year  under  the  Reconciliation  Act, 


the  $300  burial  allowance  for  certain 
deceased  veterans  was  terminated.  The 
change  in  law  did  not  affect  the  bene- 
fit for  veterans  who  were  drawing  VA 
pension  or  comoensation  benefits  at 
time  of  death.  Nq  change  was  made  in 
the  $150  plot  allowance.  That  amount 
continues  to  be  ajvailable  for  any  war- 
time veteran  whp  served  with  honor 
and  who  is  not  buried  in  a  national 
cemetery  or  Stat^  veterans'  cemetery. 

Following  the  Adoption  of  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act,  we  found  a  few  cases 
where,  for  unknown  reasons,  some  vet- 
erans at  time  of  qeath  were  not  draw- 
ing pension  bei^fits,  although  had 
they  applied,  woi^ld  have  been  eligible 
for  such  benefits.  Because  they  were 
not  in  receipt  of  these  benefits  at  time 
of  death,  the  burial  allowance  could 
not  be  paid.  I 

A  lot  of  publicity  has  been  given  to 
these  cases  by  iihe  press,  and  I  am 
aware  that  some  Members  are  receiv- 
ing inquiries  from  various  State  offices 
concerning  these  cases.  Although  we 
have  confirmed  t^iat  they  do  not  exist 
in  large  numbers,  some  action  is  none- 
theless warranted  to  make  certain 
that  no  needy  wartime  veteran  is 
buried  in  a  pauper's  grave.  I  take  the 
time  today  to  lei  you  know  that  our 
committee  plans  \o  take  action  to  cor- 
rect this  situtatipn  created  when  we 
enacted  the  legislktion  last  year. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  my 
colleagues,  the  Honorable  John  Paul 
Hammerschhidt,  the  ranlung  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs,  abd  the  Honorable 
Marvin  Leath,  chairman  of  our  Sub- 
committee on  Housing  and  Memorial 
Affairs,  and  we  have  agreed  that  we 
should  enact  le^lation  that  would 
allow  the  Veterans'  Administration  to 
restore  the  burial  allowance  for  these 
individuals.  I  an^  hopeful  legislation 
can  be  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
House  some  time  later  this  month. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  RULES  •TO  FILE  CERTAIN 
PRIVILEGED  REPORTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight,  June  15,  1982,  to  file 
certain  privileged  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana?  I 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  could  I  inquire 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  as  to 
what  specific  bills  he  is  asking  for  late 
filing?  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  There  are 
three  specific  j^ieces  of  legislation 
under  considenubion  by  the  Rules 
Committee  on  which  reports  are  pre- 
pared. I 

One  is  the  Wayp  and  Means  Commit- 
tee bill.  HJl.  6094,  which  is  authoriz- 
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ing  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  the  U.S. 
Customs  Service,  and  the  Office  of  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

The  second  is  H.R.  4326,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  Act, 
which  has  been  up  for  some  time. 

The  third  is  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  1982,  H.R.  5922. 
with  which  I  think  the  gentleman 
probably  is  familiar. 

Mr.  CHENEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


to  vote  for  H.R.  6198.  Our  domestic 
printing  industry  and  over  300.000 
American  workers  depend  upon  it. 


WE  MUST  SUPPORT  OUR 
PRINTING  INDUSTRY 

(Mr.  VENTO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  considering  suspension  passage  of 
legislation  of  vital  interest  to  our  Na- 
tion's printing  industry.  I  hope  we  will 
vote  positively  on  this  measure. 

H.R.  6198  is  an  important  bill.  The  4- 
year  extension  of  the  manufacturing 
requirement  of  the  copyright  law  will 
insure  the  viability  of  our  domestic 
printing  industry— a  goal  worthy  of 
our  support. 

Yet,  there  are  those  advocates  of 
"free  trade"  who  oppose  this  essential 
legislation.  Caught  in  the  smoke  of 
their  own  rhetoric,  they  fail  to  see  the 
very  real  consequences  of  their  poli- 
cies. Unfortunately,  the  American 
people  have  already  felt  the  full  im- 
pacts of  free  but  not  fair  trade.  The 
millions  of  autoworkers  and  steel- 
workers,  laid  off  because  of  foreign 
government  subsidized  imports,  know 
the  suffering  caused  by  unfair  free 
trade. 

With  over  10  million  Americans  al- 
ready unemployed,  the  free  trade  ad- 
vocates still  refuse  to  recognize  the 
real  impacts  of  their  opposition  to 
H.R.  6198.  Last  year  the  Department 
of  Labor  issued  a  report  which  deter- 
mined that:  First,  the  expiration  of 
the  manufacturing  clause  would  cause 
a  decrease  in  demand  for  American 
printing  and  publishing*,  and  second, 
expiration  would  ultimately  result  in  a 
loss  of  78,000  to  172,000  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  the  printing  and  publishing  in- 
dustry and  a  further  loss  of  Jobs  in 
other  areas.  The  study  states  that  the 
total  loss  of  Job  opportunities  in  our 
economy  could  be  as  high  as  367,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  everyone  favors  free 
trade,  when  it  is  fair  trade.  But  our 
steel  and  auto  industries,  our  domestic 
printing  industry  face  foreign  hurdles. 
We  cannot  turn  our  backs  on  those 
who  would  be  forced  out  of  work  by 
the  elimination  of  the  manufacturing 
clause.  I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues 


SUPPORT  URGED  FOR  H.R.  6198 
EXTENDING  MANUFACTURING 
CLAUSE  OF  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

Ills  ffilTIArlcS  ) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  will  be  asked  to  vote  on 
H.R.  6198,  to  extend  for  4  years  the 
manufacturing  clause  of  the  copyright 
law.  This  bill  is  a  compromise  to  H.R. 
3940,  introduced  by  the  late  Repre- 
sentative John  Ashbrook  and  Augus- 
tus Hawkins,  and  cosponsored  by 
more  than  100  Members. 

If  this  bill  fails  today,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  says  that  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility that  we  can  lose  up  to  178,000 
Jobs  to  countries  that  are  not  signato- 
ries of  the  Florence  ageements.  I  am 
referring  specifically  to  Taiwan,  Hong 
Kong,  and  Korea,  which  do  not  recog- 
nize the  validity  of  American  copy- 
rights. 

It  is  unfair  to  Jeopardize  our  au- 
thors, our  printers,  our  whole  publish- 
ing industry,  by  imi>orting  tx>oks  from 
countries  that  fail  to  recognize  the  va- 
lidity of  American  copyrights.  This  bill 
is  supported  by  the  Printing  Industries 
of  America,  the  National  Association 
of  Printers  and  Lithographers,  the 
Book  Manufacturers  Institute,  the 
Graphic  Arts  International  Union,  and 
the  AFL-CIO.  I  urge  its  adoption. 


D  1215 

HOCKING  TECHNICAL  COLLEGE: 
AN  EDUCATIONAL  LEADER 

(Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
permit  me  to  read  to  my  colleagues  a 
quote  from  J.  William  Hill,  treasurer 
and  former  financial  aid  officer  of 
Hocldng  Technical  College: 

When  an  announcement  of  cutbacks  (In 
student  financial  aid  assistance)  is  made,  an 
institution  (of  higher  learning)  can  do  one 
of  two  things:  Sit  back  and  live  with  the 
mandates  or  loolc  for  alternative  ways  to 
generate  funds  to  offset  the  loss.  Our  Presi- 
dent, Dr.  John  Light,  has  always  followed 
the  latter  philosophy. 

While  others  throughout  higher 
education  have  agonized  over  the 
changes  in  Federal  aid  to  students.  Dr. 
John  Light  and  the  employees  of 
Hocking  Technical  CoUege  in  Nelson- 
viUe,  Ohio,  responded  to  the  situation 
with  a  revolutionary  spirit  that  de- 
serves recognition  and  credit  from  the 
White  House,  the  Congress  and  from 
every  individual  who  values  initiative 
and  resourcefulness. 


Instead  of  allowing  the  grim  Federal 
reaper  to  threaten  this  excellent 
school  and  deny  the  young  people  of 
southeastern  Ohio  an  education,  the 
employees  of  Hocking  Technical  Col- 
lege rallied  behind  Dr.  Light  earlier 
this  year  and  agreed  to  participate  in 
an  innovative  payroll  deduction  plan 
that  would  continue  to  make  money 
available  to  students  who  were  previ- 
ously eligible  for  help  from  Uncle 
Sam.  The  Hocldng  Technical  student 
loan  and  scholarship  fund — estab- 
lished and  operated  without  any  asso- 
ciation with  the  Federal  Government 
whatsoever— is  alive  and  well.  The 
school's  300  employees  make  volun- 
tary pledges  for  this  program  and  par- 
ticipation has  Jumped,  Mr.  Speaker, 
from  45  percent  of  the  school's  em- 
ployees to  nearly  70  percent  as  of  last 
week. 

No  one  is  going  to  assume  that  the 
employee  payroll  deduction  plan  is 
going  to  automatically  overcome  every 
problem  brought  on  by  Federal  budget 
adjustments.  But  the  thing  that  im- 
presses me,  and  should  impress  us  all. 
is  the  fact  that  the  administration,  the 
faculty  and  the  staff  of  Hocking  Tech 
saw.  If  you  will,  the  handwriting  on 
the  blackboard  and  erased  it  with  initi- 
ative rather  than  responding  to  it  with 
agony  and  contempt.  Unlike  others 
who  have  labored  to  find  fault  and 
blame  for  our  economic  difficulties, 
Hocking  Technical  College  has  invest- 
ed its  energies  in  developing  alterna- 
tives and  a  new  outlook  on  finance. 
With  certain  changes  in  student  finan- 
cial aid.  the  school  did  not  fold  up  or 
send  its  people  to  Washington  to 
pound  the  doors  of  Congress.  Hocking 
Tech  has  faced  the  same  reality  that 
its  educational  sisters  have  to  face,  but 
this  southeastern  Ohio  institution  has 
distinguished  itself  by  coming  up  with 
a  unique  idea  that  is  working  well 
without  Washington.  For  that  fact 
alone,  they  deserve  our  collective 
praise. 

The  Hocldng  Tech  formula  demands 
serious  consideration  by  every  educa- 
tional institution  facing  the  same  cir- 
cumstances that  confronted  this 
school  last  fall.  Listen  to  what  school 
officials  said  only  recently: 

As  long  as  we  can  help,  no  one  will  be 
denied  the  opportunity  to  enroll  at  Hocking 
Tech  because  of  a  lack  of  funds. 

That  is  the  spirit. 

That  is  the  spirit  that  makes  H(x:k- 
ing  Tech  a  leader. 


SUPPORT  OF  H.R.  6198,  COPY- 
RIGHT MANUPACTURINO 
CLAUSE  PROTECTION  ACT 

(Mr.  GOODLING  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6198.  which  would 
extend  the  domestic  manufacturing 
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dauM  of  the  copsrright  law  until  July 
1.1986. 

I  have  several  large  printing  compa- 
nies in  my  19th  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvanla^incltiding  Fairfield 
Graphics  and  the  Maple  Press— which 
could  be  adversely  affected  should  this 
legislation  fail  to  pass.  In  addition,  my 
district  is  the  home  of  P.  H.  Olatfelter 
Co..  a  very  large  paper  mill.  I  have  re- 
ceived a  large  volume  of  mail  from  the 
employees  of  these  companies,  all  con- 
cerned over  their  Job  security  should 
the  manufacturing  clause  expire  on 
Julyl. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  need  to  keep  people 
employed,  not  add  to  the  unemploy- 
ment rolls,  and  I  do  not  feel  that  now 
is  the  appropriate  time  to  permit  this 
provision  of  the  copjright  law  to 
lapse.  We  Just  cannot  asstune  that 
American  authors  would  continue  to 
have  their  works  printed  and  bound  in 
the  United  States,  using  American 
paper  products  and  American  labor. 

Therefore,  I  would  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues Join  me  in  passing  this  bill  and 
protecting  Jobs  related  to  the  printing 
industry  in  our  country. 


cx)ngressi<Inal  record— house 

800  hospital  beds  were  closed  during  1981  in 
the  VA's  health  care  delivery  system  due  to 
the  acute  shortage  of  nursing  personnel. 

The  comnlittee  report  further  states 
that: 

The  Vetera  as'  Administration  does  not 
have  the  flexi  bility  to  compete  with  private 
sector  recruiti  ng  and  retention  methods. 

Mr.  Spealer,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
6350,  for  it  Vloes  indeed  provide  some 
needed  incentives  that  will  make  eni- 
plojmient  at  the  VA  more  competitive 
with  the  private  sector.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate that  what  we  may  be  giving  with 
one  hand  may  well  be  a  less  powerful 
incentive  because  of  what  we  took 
away  last  yetu-. 


RECRUITMENT  AND  RETENTION 
OP  VETERANS'  ADMINISTRA- 
TION NURSES 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarlcs.) 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  vote  today  on  H.R. 
6350,  a  measure  which  seeks  to  make 
the  Veterans'  Administration  more 
competitive  with  the  private  sector  in 
the  employment  of  nurses.  I  would 
remind  my  colleagues  that  this  House 
approved  a  measure  last  year  which 
had  Just  the  opposite  result. 

When  the  House  approved  H.R.  3499 
last  year,  it  reversed  retroactively  the 
Veterans'  Administration  practice  of 
allowing  part-time  nurses  full-time  re- 
tirement benefits.  Since  this  measure 
became  law  In  November  1981  the 
morale  of  VA  nurses,  especially  those 
who  face  less-than-expected  retire- 
ment benefits  as  a  result  of  the  ret- 
roactivity clause,  has  been  lowered.  It 
Is  easy  to  tmderstand  why.  Many  saw 
the  ability  to  receive  full-time  retire- 
ment for  part-time  work  as  an  impor- 
tant incentive  to  stay  on  at  the  VA. 
Furthermore,  the  shock  of  seeing  an- 
ticipated benefits  reduced  retroactive- 
ly by  Congress  encourages  experienced 
nurses  to  leave  VA  employ. 

The  need  to  keep  these  nurses  em- 
ployed by  the  VA  is  clear.  As  the  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  Committee  report  on 
H.R.  6350  notes: 

The  Vetenms'  AdnUnistraUon  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  continues  to 
experience  difficulties  In  recruiting  and  re- 
taining sufficient  nurainc  peraonnel  to  pro- 
vide qoiUity  hospital  care 'and  medical  serv- 
ices to  eligible  veterans.  The  Chief  Medical 
Director  has  confirmed  that  an  estimated 


The 


ANNOIlNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  5,  rule  I,  the  Chair 
will  now  pvt  the  question  on  each 
motion  to  suspend  the  rules  on  which 
further  proceedings  were  postponed 
on  Monday,  June  14,  1982,  in  the  order 
in  which  thgt  motion  was  entertained. 

Votes  will  I  be  taken  in  the  following 
order:  ' 

H.R.  6198,  by  the  yeas  and  nays;  and 

H.R.  6350,  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  Chair  will  reduce  to  5  minutes 
the  time  for  any  electronic  vote  after 
the  first  such  vote  in  this  series. 


COPYRIOHT  MANUFACTURING 
CLAUSE  PROTECTION  ACT 

The  SPEAkER  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Alexander).  The  unfinished  business 
is  the  question  of  suspending  the  rules 
and  passing  the  bill,  H.R.  6198. 

The  Clerkiread  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAkeR  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  pn  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
KASTENMEiQt)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  aitd  pass  the  bUl,  H.R.  6198, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. J 

The  vote]  was  taken  by  electronic 
device  and  there  were — yeas  339,  nays 
47,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
44,  as  f  ollo\iip: 

[RoU  No.  143] 
TEAS— 339 


Addabbo 

Alboste 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applecate 

Aapln 

Atkinson 

Batalls 

BaUey  <PA> 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 


Blacgi 
Bingham 
Bliley 
Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

BroyhiU 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 


Clausen 

Coelho 

Coleman 

CoUlnsdL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  William 

Crals 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 


Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA> 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Brtel 

Evans  (DE> 

Evans  (OA> 

Evans (lA) 

Pary 

FasceU 

Fuio 

Penwick 

Peiiaro 

Pledler 

Pish 

Flippo 

Plorio 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord<TN) 

Foimtain 

Fowler 

Puqua 

Oarcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Oonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orlsham 

Guarinl 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU,Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hanee 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

High  tower 

Hlllls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Affords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 


Archer 
Badhsm 


Jonei( 


June  15,  1982 


June  15,  1982 
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(OK) 
Kast^nmeier 
Kazcii 
Keni  lelly 
KUd(e 
Kindness 
Kog(  vsek 
Kraiier 
LaPilce 
Latb 
Leach 
LeluAsn 


Lent 

Levit  IS 

Lewi 

Lona  (LA) 

Lona  (MD) 

Lott 

Lowt  ry  (CA> 

Lowi  <t  (WA) 

Lujai 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Marley 

Marlinee 

Bfanlott 

Mart  in  (IL) 

Man  In  (NO 

Marl  In  (NT) 


Mavioules 

MaziDli 

McCory 

McCoskey 

McCtllum 

McCudy 

McOtde 

McEren 

McGrath 

McBigh 

McRlnney 

Mica 

Mictel 

Mlkt  Iski 

Mill)  r  (CA) 

MUli  r  (OH) 

Minita 

Mlniih 

BUtc  leU  (MD) 

Mite  leU  (NY) 

Moa  Jey 

MoUiarl 

Mon  gomery 

Moo  'head 

Motd 

Mur  ihy 

Mur  ha 

Mye  8 

NapUr 

Nate  Aer 

Neal 

NeUlian 

Nelsiin 

NichDls 

NowLk 

031  len 

Oakir 

Obeiitar 

Obe; 

Ottiiiger 

Oxl(|r 

PantU 

Pairs 

Pastayan 

Patiian 

Patt  srson 


Pepier 

Pert  Ins 

Petr 

Peyier 

Picke 

Portsr 

Prlo! 

Pribhard 

Qui]  en 

Rah  01 

RaUiback 

Ranrel 

Ratthford 

N%YS— 47 

Belli  mson 
Broi  m  (CO) 


Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sliannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauain 

Taylor 

Traxler 

DdaU 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OB) 

vnison 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tstes 

Tatnm 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferettI 


Burgener 
Cheney 


Clinger 

Coats 

Conable 

Crane,  Philip 

Dannemeyer 

Derwinski 

Dreier 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Fields 

Findley 

Forsythe 

Freniel 

Gliclonan 


Gradison 

Gramm 

Hansen  (H)) 

Hartnett 

HUer 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

Lagomarslno 

Leath 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lungren 


McDonald 

Moore 

Paul 

Roberts  (SD) 

Roemer 

Shumwsy 

SUJander 

Smith  (OR) 

Stump 

Tauke 

Thomas 

Vander  Jagt 

Weber  (MN) 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Brown  (OH)         Johnston 


NOT  VOTING-44 


Akaka 

AuCoin 

Bailey  (MO) 

Blanchard 

BoUing 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Burton,  John 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Clay 

C:onte 

Coyne.  James 

D' Amours 

Derrick 


Doman 

Dowdy 

Evans (IN) 

Fithlan 

Prank 

Frost 

Gephardt 

Oinn 

Goldwater 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Jones  (TN) 

Lantos 

Madigan 

Marks 

D  1230 


Mattox 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

Morrison 

Pursell 

Santinl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Simon 

Smith  (AL) 

Trible 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Zablockl 


Messrs.  BADHAM,  VANDER  JAGT, 
EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma,  SILJAN- 
DE31.  HILER,  KEMP,  and  FINDLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "yea"  to 
"nay."  

Messrs.  SHUSTER,  DINGESjL, 
DANIEL  B.  CRANE,  and  COLLINS  of 
Texas  changed  their  votes  from  "nay" 
to  "yea." 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio  and  Mr. 
JOHNSTON  changed  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "present." 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  the  Record  to  show  that  I 
voted  "present"  due  to  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  statement  will  appear  in 
the  Record. 


PROMOTING  RECRUITMENT 

AND  RETENTION  OF  VETER- 
ANS' ADMINISTRA'nON 
NURSES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
unfinished  business  is  the  question  of 
suspending  the  rules  and  passing  the 
bill.  H.R.  6350. 
The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
MoHTooMERY)  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6350, 
on  which  the  yeas  and  nays  are  or- 
dered. 


The  Chair  will  remind  the  Members 
that  this  will  be  a  5-minute  vote. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  390,  nays 
0,  not  voting  42,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  144] 
YEAS-3eO 

Dougherty 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Djraon 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA> 

Evans  (IA> 

Pary 

FasceU 

Paaio 

Penwick 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

FUppo 

norio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Rvnael 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdensim 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Oonsalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orlsham 

Guartni 

Gundeiaon 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamnton 

Hamraeischmidt  Mica 

Hance  Michel 

Hansen  (ID)         Mikulski 

Hansen  (DT)        Miller  (CA) 

Harkin  MUIer  (OH) 

Hartnett  Mlneta 

Hawkins  Minish 

Heckler  MitcheU  (MD) 

Hefner  MitcheU  (NY) 

HefUl  Moakley 

Hendon  MoUnari 

Hightower  Montgomery 

HUer  Moore 

HUUs  Moorhead 

Holland  Morrison 

HoUenbeck  MotU 

Holt  Murphy 

Hopkins  Murtha 

Horton  Myers 

Howard  Napier 

Hoyer  Natcher 


Addabbo 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Badham 

BafaUs 

BaUey  (PA) 

Bamard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

BeUenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevlU 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

BUley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton.  PhUUp 

BuUer 

Byron 

CampbeU 

Caiman 

Carney 

ChappeU 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clinger 

CoaU 

CoeUio 

Coleman 

CoUlnsdL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  PhUlp 

Crockett 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckaid 

DeUtmis 

DeNanUs 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DIngeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Doigan 

Doman 


Hubbard 

Huekaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUUer 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 


Lundine 
Lungren 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martm(IL) 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 


Mavroules 

MaaoU 

McClory 

McCkMkey 

MeCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 


Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pt(dae 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

QulUen 

RahaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (K8) 

Roberts  (SO) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 


Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroederx 

Schulse     ^ 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUJander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solcmion 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 


Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauiin 

Taylor 

Thocnas 

Traxler 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

VoUtmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

WUUams(MT) 

WOliams  (OH) 

WUson 

Wiim 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatroo 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (Ri) 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferetU 


NOT  VOTING— 42 


AuCotn 
BaUey  (MO) 
Blanchard 
Boland 
BoUIng 
Broomfleld 
Brown  (CA) 
Burton,  John 
Chappie 
Clay 
Conte 

Coyne.  James 
D' Amours 


Derrick 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Edwards  (CA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Fithlan 

Frank 

Frost 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Hatcher 

Hertel 

Jones  (TN) 

I^ntos 


Marks 

Mattox 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

PuiaeU 

SantlrU 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Simon 

Smith  (AL) 

Trible 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Zablocki 


D  1245 

So  (two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof)  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bUl  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  BOER- 
CHANT  MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  TOMORROW 
DURING  5-li4INUTE  RULE 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  on 
Wednesday,  Jime  16,  1982,  during  the 
5-minute  rule,  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  hearing  on  HA.  5020,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  the  shipbuilding  mobillaa- 
tion  base  and  protect  strategic  supply 
sources. 
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The  8PS1AKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have  no 
objection  to  the  request. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROTECTION  OP  FOREIGN 
KOSSIONS 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  490  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rxa.  490 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl. 
0254)  to  amend  title  3.  United  SUtes  Code, 
to  clarify  the  function  of  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division  with  re- 
spect to  certain  f  oreisn  diplomatic  missions 
In  the  United  States,  and  for  other  purpose, 
and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation,  the 
bUl  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minute  ruie.  It  shall  be  In  order  to  con- 
sider the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute recommended  by  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation  now 
printed  in  the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpcae  of  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
order  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  Invervenlng  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Zefsr- 
xm)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  490 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
62M,  protection  of  foreign  missions. 
The  Rules  Committee  has  granted  an 
(n)ai  rule  providing  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation.  The 


rule  makes  I  in  order  a  committee 
amendment  m  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment  Under  the  5-minute  rule. 
At  the  concUision  of  the  amendment 
process,  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  a$  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  inteifvening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit  with  or  without 
instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  1975  the  Secre- 
tary of  Treasury  has  been  authorized 
to  reimburse  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  the  use  of  services,  person- 
nel, equipment,  and  facilities  incurred 
because  of  extraordinary  security 
measures  needed  to  protect  diplomats 
and  missiona  At  present,  $3.5  million 
is  available  fpr  purposes  of  reimburse- 
ment. J 

After  carefiil  study  and  several  hear- 
ings, the  Public  Worlu  and  Transpor- 
tation Committee  determined  that  the 
$3.5  million  Qow  available  is  not  nearly 
enough  to  defray  the  skyrocketing 
costs  in  reg^d  to  the  protection  of 
foreign  missions  and  personnel. 

To  meet  these  rising  costs  the  com- 
mittee reported  H.R.  6254.  This  meas- 
ure would  amend  existing  law  by  in- 
creasing the  amoimt  from  $3.5  to  $7 
million  annually  for  the  reimburse- 
ment to  Stale  and  local  governments. 
In  addition,  reimbursement  provisions 
would  also  include  services  and  equip- 
ment utilized  to  provide  protection  to 
motorcades  fuid  at  places  associated 
with  a  visit  qualifying  under  the 
present  law. 

Mr.  Spealiier,  in  my  city  of  New 
York,  the  diOlomatic  commiinity  num- 
bers well  over  32,000.  The  costs  attrib- 
uted to  protecting  these  people,  ac- 
companied \Tith  the  reduction  in  the 
number  of  pt>lice  officers  due  to  budg- 
etary restramts,  has  added  an  unjust 
burden  to  the  local  law  enforcement 
establishment.  By  doubling  the  au- 
thorization level  from  $3.5  to  $7  mil- 
lion. New  York  City  can  continue  to 
provide  the  necessary  protection  to 
the  diplomatic  community  without 
sacrificing  other  areas  of  law  enforce- 
ment. Equally  as  important,  they  can 
provide  thea0  services  at  a  fraction  of 
the  cost  of  Ithe  Executive  Protective 
Service.        I 

In  addition  to  an  increase  in  the  re- 
imbursement level,  H.R.  6254  will 
repay  the  ci^  of  New  York  up  to  $17.7 
million  for  oast  claims  associated  with 
the  protecaon  of  foreign  missions. 
This  money  I  will  pay  for  services  ren- 
dered prior  to  October  1,  1982,  and 
currently  outstanding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  New  York  City  Is  proud 
of  its  positio  n  as  the  center  of  activity 
for  the  di]ilomatic  community  and 
stands  read|,  willing,  and  able  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  security  to  insure 
the  protection  of  foreign  persoimel 
and  propert}r.  With  the  small  increase 
of  fimds  ccRitained  in  this  measure, 
the  New  Yo  'k  City  Police  Department 
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and  related  agencies  can  continue  to 
provide  essential  services  to  the  people 
of  New  York  and  at  the  same  time 
carry  out  its  responsibilities  to  the 
world  community^ 

I  lurge  my  colleagues  to  support 
House  Resolution  490,  so  we  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6254, 
protection  of  foreign  missions. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  490 
is  an  open  rule,  providing  1  hour  of 
general  debate  ftr  H.R.  6254,  a  bill 
that  authorizes  increased  costs  to  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  for  protection  of 
foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

This  is  a  simpli  nile,  containing  no 
waivers.  The  rule  makes  in  order  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works^  and  Transportation 
now  printed  in  tae  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  5-minute  rule.  In  addition, 
the  rule  allows  fpr  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  Instructions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  ttfe  bill  made  in  order 
under  this  rule  i  provides  authoriza- 
tions totaling  $24l7  million  in  1983  for 
the  Uniformed  Oivision  of  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  for  their  costs  of 
protecting  foreign  diplomatic  missions. 

The  primary  beneficiary  of  this  bill 
will  be  the  city  of  New  York,  which 
has  the  largest  i^pulation  of  foreign 
diplomats  in  the  tvorld.  Under  current 
law.  Federal  rein|bur8ements  to  State 
and  local  governments  for  foreign  mis- 
sion protection  ii  limited  to  $3.5  mil- 
lion aimuidly,  H.R.  6254  would  change 
that  to  $7  million  annually,  after  Sep- 
tember 30, 1982.  I 

In  addition,  this  bill  authorizes  ap- 
propriations of  $17.7  million  for  reim- 
bursable expenses  incurred  prior  to 
October  1,  1982.  Of  this  $17.7  million 
authorization,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimates  that  some  $13 
million  of  it  will  be  certified  by  the 
Treasury  Department  for  retroactive 
payments  to  New  York  CMty. 

Mr.  Speaker,  t  is  this  "potential 
windfall"  of  $1' .7  million  for  New 
York  City  that  he  administration  is 
opposed  to. 

In  its  statement  of  policy,  the  ad- 
ministration poin  bs  out  that  New  York 
City  already  receives  some  $3.5  million 
of  Federal  fund$  for  reimbursement 
for  its  costs  of  protecting  diplomatic 
missions  to  the  Utiited  Nations. 

In  addition,  the  administration  says 
it  is  planning  to  send  up  a  legislative 
proposal  in  the  i  near  future  to  deal 
with  the  questioA  of  additional  Feder- 
al reimbursemeiit  of  local  govern- 
ments for  protective  services. 

Under  this  rule,  amendments  will  be 
in  order  to  the  bill,  so  there  is  no  con- 
troversy about  tl^  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker.  )  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  rule. 
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Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

AODABBO). 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Zeteretti)  and  the  Rules 
Committee  for  expeditiously  moving 
this  legislation  to  the  floor.  This  legis- 
lation is  very  important  to  our  nation- 
al security  and  our  international  rela- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  we  are  address- 
ing an  issue  of  major  concern  all 
aroimd  the  world.  International  ter- 
rorist activity  has  steadily  increased  in 
recent  years  and  incidents  against  dip- 
lomatic personnel  and  missions  have 
reached  tragic  and  ominous  propor- 
tions. 

Protection  of  the  diplomatic  commu- 
nity is  a  reciprocal  responsibility 
among  nations.  The  U.S.  Government 
is  obligated  to  provide  security  for  for- 
eign dignitaries  in  this  country.  We  in 
turn,  rely  on  host  nations  to  protect 
our  personnel  and  facilities  abroad. 
Our  commitment  to  this  responsibility 
must  be  unequivocable.  The  channels 
of  communication  between  govern- 
ments must  be  secured  so  that  prob- 
lems and  differences  can  be  under- 
stood and  resolved  through  peaceful 
means  without  resort  to  aggressive 
action. 

With  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
94-196,  our  Government  affirmed  that 
the  cost  of  providing  special  diplomat- 
ic protection  is  a  Federal  responsibil- 
ity. It  is  that  responsibility  that  H.R. 
6254  now  addresses. 

As  a  Representative  from  New  York, 
the  home  of  the  United  Nations,  I  am 
particularly  concerned  with  this  issue. 
The  diplomatic  community  of  New 
York  numbers  over  32,000  and  is  the 
largest  in  the  world.  Protection  is  pri- 
marily provided  by  our  own  New  York 
City  police  because  this  is  the  most 
cost  effective  and  security  effective 
way  to  carry  out  this  responsibility.  As 
U.N.  Ambassador  Klrkpatrick  has  tes- 
tified: "The  need  for  protection  of  dip- 
lomats attached  to  the  United  Nations 
community  has  gone  up  rather  dra- 
matically in  recent  years  and  is  likely 
to  continue  to  go  up."  As  the  Ambassa- 
dor then  stated:  "The  most  cost-effec- 
tive means  of  providing  protection  is 
through  the  New  York  City  police." 
The  U.N.  Secretary  General  wrote  to 
Mayor  Koch  in  March  of  this  year 
commending  the  city  police  and  ex- 
pressing the  hope  that  the  city  will  be 
able  to  maintain  the  current  level  of 
police  protection  despite  fiscal  re- 
straints. 

Earlier  this  year  New  York  C^ity  esti- 
mated that  the  total  loss  of  Federal 
revenues  to  the  city  and  its  citizens— 
those  imposed  last  year  and  those  pro- 
posed in  the  February  budget— would 
amount  to  nearly  $1.8  billion  in  fiscal 


year  1983.  The  impact  of  more  recent 
Federal  budget  restrictions  will  cer- 
tainly escalate  that  burden.  Clearly, 
the  city  caiuiot  and  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  continue  subsidizing  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  the  cost  of  diplo- 
matic protection. 

The  $3.5  million  level  of  authorized 
Federal  reimbursements  does  not 
come  close  to  covering  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding security.  This  is  clearly  evi- 
denced by  the  specific  authorization  of 
$17.7  million  in  HJl.  6254  to  catch  up 
on  the  accumulated  backlog  of  ap- 
proved claims.  Reimbursement  is  ap- 
proved only  for  very  specific  costs  au- 
thorized by  Public  Law  94-196  and 
governed  by  existing  Treasury  regula- 
tions. CHaims  are  closely  reviewed  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Our  Treasury  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee held  hearings  Just  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago  on  this  issue.  I  asked 
whether  the  same  level  of  protection 
could  be  provided  at  less  cost  by  Treas- 
ury personnel  or  other  Federal  re- 
sources in  place  of  local  police.  The 
answer  is  "No."  As  stated  on  page  4  of 
the  report  accompanying  H.R.  6254, 
the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
would  be  $20  million  for  the  first  year 
and  over  $14  million  annually  thereaf- 
ter. In  comparison,  the  bill  now  before 
us  authorizes  $7  million  in  annual  re- 
imbursements. 

I  asked  whether  the  Treasury  or 
State  Departments  had  come  forward 
with  any  program  that  could  provide 
better  protection  at  the  United  Na- 
tions than  the  city  provides.  Again, 
the  answer  is  "No."  The  local  police 
know  the  turf  and  they  provide  many 
protective  services  which  are  not  even 
eligible  for  Federal  reimbursement.  As 
I  already  stated,  utilization  of  city 
police  is  the  most  cost-effective  and  se- 
curity-effective method  we  have  for 
protection  of  the  U.N.  community. 

Another  item  in  this  biU  is  the  provi- 
sion for  protection  of  motorcades  and 
at  other  specified  places.  This  provi- 
sion has  already  been  approved  three 
times  by  the  House  in  the  fiscal  years 
1980,  1981,  and  1982  Treasury  appro- 
priations bills. 

As  the  Disarmament  Conference 
gets  imderway,  it  is  fitting  for  our 
Government  to  clearly  reaffirm  its 
commitment  to  the  protection  of  visit- 
ing dignitaries  and  missions  we  are 
privileged  to  host. 

I  urge  the  unanimous  support  of  the 
House  for  H.R.  6254. 


Mr. 
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yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Wnss). 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  echo  the  sentiments  of  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Addabbo)  in  expressing  apprecia- 
tion to  the  Rules  Committee  for 
moving  quickly  with  this  piece  of  legis- 


lation. I  think  that  the  major  televi- 
sion networks  yesterday  displayed  to 
the  world  both  the  tremendous  de- 
mands that  are  put  on  the  police  and 
security  forces  of  the  city  of  New  York 
because  of  the  presence  of  the  large 
diplomatic  community  and  also  the 
tremendous  professionalism  of  the  se- 
curity and  police  forces  in  the  city  of 
New  York. 

The  Nation  has  cause  to  be  proud  of 
their  work,  the  reimbursement  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  will  make  it 
possible  for  it  to  be  continued  in  the 
same  manner. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 

BlAGGI). 

Mr.  BIACrGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  rule  and  bill  and  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  ZEFERETTI),  for  his  leadership  in 
gaining  the  expeditious  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

I  rise  in  complete  support  of  HJl. 
6254,  the  Protection  of  Foreign  liCis- 
sions  Act  of  1982.  This  legislation  In 
my  Judgment,  represents  one  of  the 
most  important  bills  for  the  city  of 
New  York  since  the  passage  of  the 
1978  Loan  Guarantee  Act. 

H.R.  6254  seeks  to  rectify  a  long- 
standing inequity  posing  severe  fiscal 
problems  for  the  city— namely  the 
enormous  aimiud  costs  of  providing 
protective  services  for  diplomatic  mis- 
sions most  especially  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

This  legislation  would  first  and  fore- 
most double  the  aimual  authorization 
provided  for  reimbursement  for  the 
providing  of  police  protection  to  diplo- 
matic missions.  The  current  level  of 
$3.5  million  was  put  into  effect  almost 
7  years  ago  and  the  increase  to  $7  mll- 
Uon  is  whoUy  justified  in  light  of  in- 
creased costs  and  ongoing  activities 
which  warrant  police  protection.  This 
legislation  also  acknowledges  the  fact 
that  the  city  has  been  shortchanged 
by  the  old  authorization  amount  and 
as  a  result  it  provides  a  $17.7  million 
authorization  to  reimburse  New  York 
for  past  protective  services. 

The  consideration  of  this  legislation 
could  not  come  at  a  better  time.  Since 
Saturday,  the  city  of  New  Yorii  has 
had  to  assume  some  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibilities and  costs  because  of  the 
ongoing  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly special  session  on  disarma- 
ment. In  addition  to  the  needs  associ- 
ated with  protecting  the  hundreds  of 
delegates  from  some  40  nations — the 
city  has  already  had  to  cope  with  two 
major  demonstrations  called  as  a 
result  of  those  assemblages.  On  Satur- 
day a  crowd  estimated  at  between 
500,000  and  700,000  gathered  in  Cen- 
tral Park  for  a  peaceful  rally  but  the 
city  of  New  York  was  forced  to  deploy 
thousands  of  extra  police  to  insure  the 
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event  remained  peaceful.  On  Monday, 
another  demonstration  resulted  in  the 
arrests  of  some  1,600  persons  in  vari- 
ous places  around  the  city  of  New 
York.  Here  again  the  city  was  forced 
to  enlist  the  help  of  himdreds  of  extra 
police  officers  as  well  as  officials  to 
process  those  arrested. 

Also  on  Monday,  West  German 
Chancellor  Schmidt  addressed  the 
U.N.  conference  and  again  the  city  had 
to  be  called  upon  to  guarantee  his  pro- 
tection. In  subsequent  days.  President 
Reagan  as  well  as  British  Prime  Minis- 
ter Thatcher  will  address  the  assembly 
again  with  New  York  City  bearing  the 
costs  associated  with  guaranteeing 
their  protection. 

If  one  considers  this  one  event— it  is 
easy  to  see  how  over  the  course  of  1 
year— a  paltry  sum  of  (3.5  million  will 
not  go  too  far.  At  the  very  least  the 
authorization  should  be  doubled  and 
there  should  be  sufficient  flexibility 
built  Into  the  law  to  permit  increases 
if  the  need  arises. 

I  am  a  proud  former  member  of  the 
New  York  City  police  force  and  I  say 
without  hesitation,  that  New  York 
City  has  a  record  second  to  none  in 
terms  of  the  protection  It  affords  to 
foreign  leaders  and  diplomats  living 
and  or  visiting  New  York  City  on 
United  Nations  business.  H.R.  6254 
does  recognize  this  and  provides  an  im- 
portant step  In  the  all  Important  area 
of  insuring  that  New  York  City  is  ade- 
quately reimbursed  for  the  costs  asso- 
ciated with  providing  this  protection. 
In  the  spirit  of  equity— I  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  pass  this  bill  today. 

Mr.  ZEFERETTI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  6254)  to  amend 
title  3.  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
the  function  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
Uniformed  Division  with  respect  to 
certain  foreign  diplomatic  missions  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Paky). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ni  TRX  comiiTTSx  or  trs  wholb 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
Itself  Into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
HJl.  6254,  with  Mr.  Wnss  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed wit^. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mt.  Pary)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangzxano)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Char  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  lUinois  (Mr.  Fary). 

Mr.  FAHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  suclt  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Public  Laiw  94-196  (approved  Decem- 
ber 31,  1975)  required  the  Executive 
Protective  Service  to  protect  forei^ 
diplomatic  missions  outside  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  metropolitan  area  in 
localities  where  there  are  located  20  or 
more  such  missions  headed  by  full 
time  officers,  except  that  such  protec- 
tion shall  be  provided  only:  First,  on 
the  basis  of  extraordinary  protective 
need;  second,  upon  request  of  the  af- 
fected metropolitan  area;  and  thii^d, 
when  the  extraordinary  protective 
need  arlse^  in  association  with  a  visit 
to,  or  occurs  at,  a  permanent  mission 
to  an  international  organization  of 
which  the  United  States  is  a  member 
or  an  observer  mission  invited  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  work  of  such  organiza- 
tion, provlled  that  such  protection 
may  be  ex  ended  at  places  of  tempo- 
rary domic  le  in  connection  with  such 
a  visit. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was 
authorized  to  utilize,  on  a  reimbursa- 
ble basis,  ai  id  with  the  consent  of  local 
authorities]  the  services,  personnel, 
equipment;  and  facilities  of  State  and 
local  governments.  Treasury  was  au- 
thorized to  reimburse  such  State  and 
local  governments  for  the  utilization 
of  such  serf  ices,  personnel,  equipment, 
and  facilities.  There  was  authorized  to 
be  appropiiated  not  more  than  $3.5 
million  on  fn  annual  basis  for  the  pur- 
poses of  reimbursement  to  State  and 
local  governments. 

H.R.  6254  would  amend  existing  law 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
$7  million  aimually.  The  reimburse- 
ment provisions  would  also  include 
services  and  equipment  utilized  to  pro- 
vide protection  to  motorcades  and  at 
places  associated  with  a  visit  qualify- 
ing under  present  law.  The  latter  lan- 
guage merely  authorizes  expenditures 
required  in  Public  Law  96-74,  the  1980 
Treasury  Appropriations  Act  and  car- 
ried on  through  succeeding  continuing 
resolutions, 

In  addition,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
appropriation  of  $17.7  million  for  re- 
imbiu-sable  obligations  entered  into 
prior  to  October  1,  1982,  and  currently 
outstanding. 

The  Sub  sommittee  on  Public  Build- 
ings and  O  rounds  held  2  days  of  hear- 
ings on  H.]  t.  6254:  One  here  on  May  4. 
and  anoth*  r  in  New  York  C^ty  on  May 
7.  We  heaip  testimony  from  Mayor  Ed 
Koch  of  N  (w  York,  Ambassador  Jeane 
Elirkpatric^.  and  representatives  of 
the  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division, 
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the  New  York  >olice  and  the  Federal 
Protective  Service.  They  all  agreed 
that  the  New  York  City  Police  Depart- 
ment does  an  excellent  Job  protecting 
foreign  mission^,  a  much  better  Job  for 
a  better  price  than  any  Federal  agency 
could  do.  The  Oniformed  Secret  Serv- 
ice testified  that  if  they  had  to  protect 
the  U.N.  missions  in  New  York,  they 
would  have  to  assign  more  than  400 
people  to  New  York.  It  would  cost  $20 
million  the  first  year  and  $14  Vi  million 
every  year  after  that. 


I  would  like 
House  that  the 


to  point  out  to  the 
reimbursements  made 
under  present  few  are  for  "extraordi- 
nary" protective  needs  associated  with 
a  visit  to  a  permanent  mission  to  an 
international  oi^anizatlon  such  as  the 
United  Nations.  The  city  of  New  York 
provides  protedtion,  on  its  own,  for 
consulates  or  missions  and  other 
places  such  as  the  offices  of  Aeroflot, 
the  Russian  airline.  It  also  polices  the 
many  demonstijations  and  deals  with 
Increased  security  needs  that  stem 
from  international  events,  rather  than 
from  special  visits.  These  are  all 
"normal"  expenses  which  the  city  of 
New  York  bears  in  return  for  the  ben- 
efits of  having  the  UJJ.  in  New  York. 
H.R.  6254  would  not  change  any  of 
this.  New  York  mrould  still  have  to  pay 
for  normal  police  protection.  H.R. 
6254  is  only  meant  to  give  the  Treas- 
lury  a  high  enough  authorization  to 
pay  for  expenses  that  the  Congress 
has  already  decided  should  be  reim- 
bursed. I 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  enactment  of 
H.R. 6254.  I 

Mr.  STANGBLAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  myself  s^ch  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


As  the  ranking  Republican  of  the 
Public  Buildings  and  Grounds  Sub- 
committee, I  concur  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  as  to  the  impor- 
tance of  this  b^artisan  piece  of  legis- 
lation. After  an  extensive  set  of  hear- 
ings, the  committee  has  determined 
that  the  current  ceiling  figure  for  au- 
thorizations for  reimbursable  expenses 
for  the  protection  of  foreign  diplomats 
and  diplomatio  missions  located  in 
New  York  City  lis  too  low.  In  resi>onse 
to  the  need,  t^e  Public  Works  and 
Transportation  iCommlttee  has  report- 
ed our  H.R.  62|54.  legislation  to  raise 
the  ceiling  for  reimbursable  expenses 
from  $3.5  million  annually  to  $7  mil- 
lion annually.  Also  provided  is  an  au- 
thorized figur^  of  $17.7  million  to 
meet  pending  i  claims  by  the  city 
against  the  Federal  Government. 

The  legislation  we  are  now  consider- 
ing is  desperat^y  needed  to  respond  to 
larger  security  bills  facing  New  York 
City  in  recent  rears  as  a  result  of  its 
status  as  headquarters  for  the  United 
Nations,  its  latge  number  of  foreign 
diplomats,  and|  our  international  re- 
sponsibilities, ^^ether  or  not  you  sup- 
port the  United  Nations  and  its  ef- 
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forts,  it  is  this  country's  responsibUity 
to  protect  foreign  missions  and  diplo- 
mats, just  as  we  expect  similar  treat- 
ment for  our  foreign  representatives. 

The  Iranian  hostage  taking  is  an  ex- 
cellent example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  Initially,  had  the  Iranian  Gov- 
ernment provided  adequate  surveil- 
lance and  security  for  our  Embassy, 
the  U.S.  Embassy  takeover  could  have 
been  avoided.  As  a  nation,  we  ex- 
pressed our  outrage  toward  Iran's  lack 
of  security. 

We  cannot  allow  this  to  happen 
here.  Under  the  provisions  of  H.R. 
6254,  extraordinary  seciuity  expendi- 
tures incurred  by  New  York  would 
qualify  for  reimbursement  up  to  a  ceil- 
ing figure  of  $7  million.  This  figure 
would  still  be  subject  to  verification  by 
the  Treasury  Department. 

Recent  demonstrations  in  New  York 
reaffirm  that  city's  unique  situation  in 
the  international  arena.  For  example, 
last  Saturday  over  one-half  million 
people  demonstrated  in  New  York,  re- 
quiring 6,000  police  officers  to  main- 
tain order.  On  Monday,  protests  at 
five  embassies.  Including  the  U.S.  mis- 
sion to  the  United  Nations,  required 
additional  police  efforts.  These  actions 
are  not  cost-free  and  do  require  signifi- 
cant costs  by  the  city  that  should  be 
reimbursed. 

I  feel  that  we  have  made  an  exten- 
sive record  justifying  the  need  for  this 
legislation  and  I  would  urge  full  sup- 
port by  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consimie  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentlewoman  from  New 
York  (Ms.  FEiutARO). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6254.  I  would 
like  to  thank  the  many  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee  who 
have  helped  to  produce  a  thorough, 
well-thought-out  bill  that  addresses 
the  Important  issue  of  protection  of 
the  foreign  diplomats  who  work  and 
live  in  the  United  States. 

Chairman  Howard  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  CJlauskn)  have  provid- 
ed firm  leadership  and  worked  in  a 
spirit  of  bipartisan  cooperation  on  this 
bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Build- 
ings Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Fary),  and  its  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stangeland), 
along  with  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia (Mr.  Levitas)  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomoh),  have 
worked  to  build  a  complete  public 
record. 

They  have  participated  in  the  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  bill,  both  here 
and  in  New  York,  and  have  provided 
keen  insight  in  strengthening  and  im- 
proving this  legislation. 

H.R.  6254  simply  allows  the  Federal 
Government  to  meet  an  important  re- 
sponsibility. It  has  always  been  recog- 


nized that  the  national  host  govern- 
ment is  primarily  responsible  for  the 
safety  of  foreign  diplomats.  Our  Am- 
bassador to  the  U.N.,  Jeane  Klrkpat- 
rick,  testified  before  the  House  Sub- 
committee on  Public  Works  that  in 
cities  whose  diplomatic  communities 
are  comparable  to  New  York's,  the  Na- 
tional Government  provides  a  high 
level  of  diplomatic  security. 

In  the  United  States,  the  biu-den  of 
providing  this  protection  has  fallen 
mainly  on  the  backs  of  local  communi- 
ties. 

In  1974.  Congress  recognized  the 
need  to  assimie  this  burden  and  passed 
legislation  which  directed  the  Secret 
Service  Uniformed  Division  to  provide 
protection  in  areas  with  20  or  more 
missions  to  an  international  organiza- 
tion. Congress  also  recognized  that 
local  authorities  might  be  able  to  pro- 
vide protection  more  thoroughly  and 
at  less  cost  than  an  outside  force  such 
as  the  Secret  Service. 

Ambassador  Kirkpatrlck.  in  testimo- 
ny before  the  sut>commlttee.  empha- 
sized the  importance  of  using  local 
police.  In  her  own  words: 

The  advantage  of  primary  reliance  on 
local  police  for  extraordinary  services  are 
obvious.  Most  obvious  is  that  they  know  the 
territory,  they  Icnow  the  system.  They  can 
utilize  available  personnel  more  flexibly  and 
more  quickly  .  .  .  the  most  cost-effective 
means  of  providing  protection  is  through 
the  New  York  City  Police. 

In  order  to  utilize  the  capabilities  of 
local  police,  and,  at  the  same  time,  al- 
leviate some  of  the  localities'  burdens, 
Congress  permitted  the  Treasury  to 
reimburse  local  authorities  for  efforts 
to  provide  extraordinary  protection. 
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Examples  of  visits  by  foreign  diplo- 
mats that  have  required  extraordinary 
protection  include  the  1975  visit  by 
the  late  President  of  Egypt.  Anwar 
Sadat,  and  the  1979  visit  of  Cuba's 
Fidel  Castro. 

In  addition  to  visits  by  controversial 
diplomats,  extraordinary  protective  ef- 
forts are  also  needed  at  U.N.  missions 
due  to  random  escalations  in  terrorist 
activity,  such  as  fighting  between  na- 
tionalist Serb  and  Croation  factions, 
or  in  reaction  to  international  events. 
The  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan 
and  dvll  wars  in  Central  America  have 
led  to  terrorist  threats  or  actions 
which  required  the  posting  of  guards 
24  hours  a  day  at  certain  U.N.  missions 
tmtU  the  high  potential  for  violence 
had  subsided. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  all  of 
the  examples  I  have  touched  upon  the 
extraordinary  seciu-ity  efforts  that 
were  required  were  legitimate  Federal 
responsibilities.  After  all,  if  a  mob  or  a 
terrorist  group  in  the  Soviet  Union 
threatened  the  U.S.  mission  in 
Moscow,  we  would  hardly  expect  the 
Soviet  Government  to  defer  action  on 
the  grounds  that  it  was  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  Moscow  city  police.  Just 


as  we  expect  other  nations  to  protect 
our  ambassadors,  so  must  we  be  wlU- 
ing  to  provide  their  diplomats  with 
freedom  from  terrorist  acts. 

New  York  City  provides  protection 
for  the  32,000  members  of  the  city's 
diplomatic  community.  This  is  the 
largest  diplomatic  community  In  the 
world,  including  Washington.  D.C. 
The  frequent  and  often  impestuous 
demonstrations  in  front  of  the  United 
Nations  Building  are  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  peaceful  and  legitimate 
demonstrations  by  the  efforts  of  New 
York  City  police,  who  provide  protec- 
tion outside  of  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
U.N.  and  at  the  many  embassies  that 
are  in  the  city. 

As  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  pointed 
out,  last  Saturday  we  had  over  half  a 
million  demonstrators  in  New  York, 
demonstrators  against  nuclear  war- 
fare. Yesterday  we  had  approximately 
2,000  more  and  there  were  2,000  ar- 
rests. Yesterday  there  were  acts  of 
civil  disobedience  which  were  staged  in 
front  of  several  missions.  Those  acts  of 
disobedience  alone  In  manpower  ex- 
penses has  a  dollar  figure  of  $670,000 
Just  for  yesterday,  and  that  is  most 
conservative.  It  does  not  include  bus 
costs,  court  costs,  or  any  other  costs 
connected  with  those  arrests. 

New  York  City  has  continued  to  pro- 
vide this  protection  despite  a  one-third 
reduction  in  its  police  force  which  has 
caused  a  reduction  in  police  protection 
for  the  people  of  New  York.  In  the 
face  of  this  sacrifice,  it  is  only  just 
that  the  Federal  Crovemment  honor 
its  commitment  and  obligation  either 
to  provide  extraordinary  protection 
when  it  is  necessary  or  to  reimburse 
the  city  to  provide  the  protection. 

By  the  end  of  this  year,  it  is  estimat- 
ed that  the  Treasury  will  have  ap- 
proved nearly  $20  million  in  reim- 
bursements for  New  York  City  that  it 
cannot  pay  out  due  to  a  lack  of  funds. 
I  think  that  is  an  important  point. 
These  fimds  are  principally  unavail- 
able l>ecause  there  Is  an  excessively 
low  authorization  level  of  $3.5  million/ 
year.  H.R.  6254  would  authorize  $17.7 
million  to  pay  off  the  Government's 
debt  which  it  already  acknowledges 
that  it  owes  to  New  York  City  and  pre- 
vent future  debts  for  escalating  by 
raising  the  annual  authorization  limit 
from  $3.5  to  $7  million. 

In  additions  to  the  equity  arguments 
this  bill  is  cost  effective.  The  Federal 
Government,  not  the  city  of  New 
York,  is  under  obligation  to  provide 
extraordinary  protection.  If  the  Feder- 
al Government  does  not  reimburse  the 
city.  New  York  will  be  forced  to  turn 
over  protection  to  Federal  agents.  The 
Treasury  Department  recently  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  using  Secret 
Service  imiformed  division  agents  in- 
stead of  New  York  City  Police  would 
be  at  least  $20  million  the  first  year 
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and  $14  million  In  each  subsequent 
year,  far  above  the  cost  of  this  bill. 
Robert  McBrlen,  the  Treasury's  spe- 
cial assistant  in  charge  of  reviewing  re- 
imbursements to  New  York,  stated 
that,  "If  there  were  a  choice  between 
reimbursing  the  city  and  sending  Fed- 
eral forces,  our  choice  is  reimburse  the 
city."  Mr.  McBrien  went  on  to  say  that 
even  if  400  Federal  agents  were  perma- 
nently deployed  in  New  York  City,  the 
Federal  Government  would  still  have 
to  reimburse  the  city  for  use  of  city 
police  in  any  large-scale  operation 
such  as  the  protection  of  a  head  of 
state,  security  along  the  route  of  a  mo- 
torcade carrying  controversial  diplo- 
mats, and  at  24-hour  guard  posts 
around  threatened  missions. 

The  fundamental  issue  addressed  In 
this  bill  Is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  its  obligation  to 
provide  protection  to  foreign  diplo- 
mats and  has  delegated  that  responsi- 
bility to  the  city  of  New  York  virithout 
providing  sufficient  funding  to  cover 
the  city's  necessary  efforts.  H.R.  6254 
merely  removes  the  Inconsistency  of 
Congress  recognizing  a  legitimate  and 
necessary  Federal  expense  but  not 
paying  for  it.  It  also  has  the  very 
pleasant  side  effect  of  saving  the  Fed- 
eral Government  money.  I  urge  my 
fellow  Members  to  support  H.R.  6254. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Molirari). 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill  and  would 
like  to  make  a  few  brief  comments  on 
the  scope  and  purpose  of  the  legisla- 
tion. 

I  think  it  is  Important  that  it  is 
made  clear  that  this  bill  does  nothing 
to  change  the  basic  principles  of  local 
responsibility  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eign missions  and  diplomatic  person- 
nel which  have  been  a  part  of  U.S.  law 
for  the  past  6V^  years.  Routine  or  ordi- 
nary diplomatic  protection  functions 
are  currently  and  will  continue  to  be 
provided  for  by  local  governments,  in- 
cluding New  York  City.  "Existing" 
law— and  I  emphasize  existing— now 
provides  that  the  Federal  Government 
can  reimburse  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  services  provided  In  connec- 
tion with  an  extraordinary  protective 
need  that  arises  in  association  with  a 
visit  to  or  occurs  at  a  permanent  mis- 
sion to  an  international  organization 
of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member.  The  law  specifies  that  only 
extraonlinary  protective  services  are 
eligible  for  reimbursement  and  the 
Treasury  Department  reviews  each  re- 
quest thoroughly. 

Present  law,  therefore,  recognizes 
that  the  presence  of  the  United  Na- 
tions headquarters  In  t^ew  York  and 
the  resulting  diplomatic  traffic  to  and 
from  the  hetulquarters  places  addition- 
al security  burdens  on  the  police  de- 
partment of  the  city  of  New  York 
beyond  that  required  of  other  U.S. 
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burden. 

I  stress  thfit  the  city  of  New  York  is 
reimbursed  |  only  for  extraordinary 
protective  measures  and  is  required 
like  any  otner  major  city  to  provide 
ordinary  protective  services  to  the  dip- 
lomatic community. 

What  this  legislation  does  is  recog- 
nize the  reality  of  Increase  security 
threats  to  fbreign  diplomats  and  mis- 
sions by  providing  for  the  necessary 
resources  to  meet  the  increased  need. 
Since  December  1979,  there  have  been 
23  terrorist  bombings  in  New  York 
City  associated  with  diplomatic  prop- 
erty. In  five}  cases,  the  bombs  were  re- 
moved prior  to  detonation.  During 
1981,  the  police  department  main- 
tained fixed-post  coverage  at  54  diplo- 
matic loca^ons.  In  the  same  year, 
there  were  |6  visits  to  New  York  by  13 
foreign  dignitaries  that  required  spe- 
cial security  measures. 

Let  me  briefly  mention  the  diplo- 
matic protection  arrangement  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  since  this  is 
the  only  other  American  city  that  has 
a  security  situation  resembling  that  of 
New  York. 

At  present,  the  District  assumes  part 
of  the  responsibility  for  diplomatic 
protection.  The  Federal  Government 
assumes  a  large  part  because  of  the 
presence  of  the  uniformed  division  of 
the  Secret  Service  in  the  District.  The 
division  woifcs  in  tandem  with  the  Dis- 
trict police !  on  diplomatic  protection 
and  the  f  in^cial  burden  is  shared. 

It  has  t>e9i  determined  that  putting 
a  contingent  of  uniformed  Secret  Serv- 
ice agents  ia  New  York  would  be  more 
costly  than  having  the  New  York 
Police  Department  provide  protective 
services  and  be  reimbursed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Many  Members  might  have  heard  of 
a  forthcoming  State  Department  pro- 
posal that  I  will  deal  with  diplomatic 
protection.  Bome  have  suggested  that 
we  should  delay  consideration  of  this 
bill  imtil  the  proposal  is  released.  In 
fact,  I  am  told  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  proposal  as  it  now 
stands  would  enable  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  provide  reimbursements  to 
State  and  local  governments  in  addi- 
tion to  Ne^  York  for  extraordinary 
diplomatic  protection  services.  There- 
fore, the  pioposal  endorses  the  princi- 
ples behind  the  current  law  and  can 
only  be  setfn  as  recognizing  the  need 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  play  a 
role  in  diplimatic  protection  efforts. 

In  conclnsion,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
cannot  ignore  the  increasing  threats 
to  foreign  diplomats  on  American  soil 
and  the  additional  extraordinary  pro- 
tective services  required  to  protect 
them  as  a  part  of  our  national  obliga- 
tion. I  lu-gd  my  colleagues  to  recognize 
this  as  a  national  responsibility  and 
vote  in  f  avttr  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  MOLINA]  tl.  Mr.   Chairman,   I 
thank  the  gentlepian  from  Minnesota. 
I  would  like  to  ask 
from    Minnesota    a 


Mr.  Cliairman, 
the    gentleman 
couple  questions, 

Mr.  STANGELiAND.  I  would  be 
happy  to  answer. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  explain,  if  he 
would— there  seeing  to  have  been  some 
confusion  about  an  alternate  bill,  that 
the  Secretary  of  State  was  going  to 
submit  a  separate  bill  providing  for 
protection  of  foreign  missions.  CouM 
the  gentleman  c|ear  that  question  up 
for  us? 


CHAIRMIVN 


from 


STANGEIAND. 


The  time  of  the 
New  York  has  ex- 


Mr.  Chairman, 
2  addltonal  min- 


The 
gentleman 
pired. 

Mr. 

I  yield  the  gentleman 
utes 

Well,  to  answe^  the  gentleman,  first 
of  all,  there  is  po  alternative  bill  to 
H.R.  6254.  The  State  Department  has 
submitted  to  0MB  and  OMB  has 
cleared  and  is  sanding  to  the  Speaker 
legislation  that  Would  permit  the  Sec- 
retary to  reimburse  State  and  local  au- 
thorities only  fof  extraordinary  securi- 
ty functions  and  only  ^i^h  respect  to 
certain  security  functions.  It  would  be 
limited  to  those  functions  that  would 
be  agreed  to  Ui  advance.  It  would 
apply  to  consufeu-  offices.  H.R.  6254 
does  not  apply  tp  consular  offices,  but 
it  applies  to  missions,  missions  that 
are  associated  with  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Similarly,  thi^proposed  legislation 
that  the  State  [Department  has  sub- 
mitted does  noti  cover  U.N.  missions, 
and  so  I,  too,  v^ant  to  clear  that  up, 
that  there  is  noj  alternative  legislation 
at  this  time  to  H.R.  6254. 


Mr.  MOLINARI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  have  one  If  urther  question. 

We  have  heafd  mentioned  on  the 
floor  today  that  the  administration 
opposes  this  legislation.  E>oes  the  gen- 
tleman know  whether  that  is  so? 


Mr.  STANG9LAND.  WeU,  I  am 
under  the  impt-ession  or  the  belief 
that  the  administration  does  oppose 
the  legislation;  but  let  me  say  that  the 
subcommittee  a|id  the  committee  took 
tt>is  under  advi^ment  at  great  length 
and  in  the  hearings  that  were  held  in 
New  York  on  May  7th  and  the  subse- 
quent hearings  jhere.  It  was  the  con- 
sensus, bipartisan  support,  that  if  we 
owe  an  obligation  or  a  debt  to  New 
York  City  or  a  |Jill  to  New  York  City, 
that  bill  ought  to  be  paid. 
As  I  said  in  m^  opening  remarks,  the 

Treasury  has  verified 
$13  million  in  legitimate  expenses  that 
are  reimbursable,  that  have  not  been 
reimbursed. 
It  is  the  contention  of  the  subcom- 
contention  of  the  full 

these  debts  ought  to 


mlttee  and  the 
committee  that 


be  paid  and  they  ought  to  be  paid  now. 
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Mr.  MOLINARI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man know  what  the  approximate  cost 
was  to  the  New  York  City  Police  De- 
partment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  the  gentleman  an  additional  30 
seconds 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Would  the  gentle- 
man know  what  the  cost  to  New  York 
City  was  when  Pope  John  Paul  visited 
New  York  City  in  1979? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  do  not  have 
that  exact  figure,  I  am  sorry.  It  was  an 
extensive  cost. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  WeU,  would  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  yield? 
Would  the  chairman  know  what  the 
cost  of  that  visit  was? 

Well,  let  me  Just  conclude  by  saying 
this,  if  I  may.  According  to  the  figures 
I  have,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  $4.8  mil- 
lion. Just  one  visit  alone;  so  I  think  it 
is  clear  that  the  current  funding  levels 
are  inappropriate  and  inadequate. 

I  urge  support  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon). 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  having  been 
gracious  enough  to  give  me  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  Just  say  at  the 
outset  that  it  may  come  as  some  sur- 
prise that  a  person  like  myself,  who 
has  had  considerable  views  on  the 
value  of  the  U.N.,  would  rise  to  sup- 
port this  legislation. 

I  do  rise  in  very  strong  support  of 
the  legislation,  primarily  because  the 
gentleman  on  my  right,  the  gentleman 
from  Staten  Island  (Mr.  Molinari) 
has  spent  a  great  deal  of  time  with  me 
up  in  New  York  convincing  me  of  the 
value  of  the  legislation. 

I  have  opposed  the  U.N.  for  many 
years,  because  I  really  feel  that  since 
its  establishment  in  1945,  its  only 
major  accomplishment  has  been  to 
provide  a  forum  for  anti-American 
rhetoric  from  the  Commimist  bloc  and 
to  provide  a  vast  spy  network  of  adver- 
saries of  the  United  States,  as  far  as 
being  located  in  this  country  under 
diplomatic  immunity,  which  I  think  is 
outrageous;  but  let  me  Just  take  a 
minute,  in  case  anyone  thinlis  that  is 
Just  my  view,  of  reading  an  editorial 
which  appeared  yesterday  in  the 
Hearst  newspaper,  the  Albany  Times 
Union.  It  starts  out  by  saying:  "A  bil- 
lion for  the  U.N." 

It  says: 

Our  influence  at  the  United  Nations  is 
trivial,  despite  the  fact  that  we  contribute 
one  billion  dollars  a  year. 

That  was  the  United  States  Ambassador 
to  the  U.N.  talking.  Jean  Kirkpatrick's  men- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  money  and 
influence  should  remind  Americans  and 
their  congressional  leaders  {that  we  ought  to 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  what  this  nation  con- 
tributes to  keep  the  world  body  alive. 

From  its  inception  in  1945  until  1973,  the 
American  share  of  U.N.  costs  was  31.5  per- 


cent. Congress  then  decided  this  proportion 
was  askew,  which  it  surely  was.  and  cut  back 
to  25  percent  at  that  time. 

Throughout  this  period,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  two  of  its  republics  had  three  votes  in 
the  General  Assembly  to  one  for  the  United 
SUtes.  The  three  Soviet  members  kick  in  13 
percent  of  the  U.K.  funds,  a  hair  more  than 
half  of  the  American  contribution. 

A  lack  of  influence  in  relation  to  dollars  is 
not  the  only  thing  we  should  think  about. 
Where  those  dollars  go  is  something  we 
should  examine  carefully.  For  Instance, 
nearly  30  United  Nations  officials  get  sala- 
ries of  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  And  that 
fleet  of  limousines  on  the  E^t  River  is  not 
the  cheapest  mode  of  travel. 

America's  $1  billion  supports  dozens  of 
global  organizations.  Many  must  be  worth— 

They  say  In  this  editorial,  and  I  dis- 
agree- 
but  before  Congress  grants  a  State  Depart- 
ment request  for  a  12  percent  increase  In 
this  area,  it  ought  to  take  a  close  look  at 
those  agencies,  includinc  an  animal  disease 
program  called  the  International  Office  of— 
And  I  have  trouble  reading  this;  it 
looks  like- 
Epizootics.  Then  there  is  the  United  Na- 
tions Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural 
Organization.  It  has  been  promoting  a  "New 
World  Information  Order"  or  a  program  of 
news  management  while  the  United  States 
suptx)rts  it  with  an  annual  contribution  of 
$33.5  million. 

Yes,  a  billion  may  seem  like  a  paltry  sum 
in  a  land  where  the  national  budget  is  head- 
ing toward  the  trillion  mark,  but  as  the 
American  taxpayer  knows,  every  billion 
counts  when  April  15  rolls  around. 

A  cost-conscious  Congress  should  review 
its  U.N.  commitment  and  make  sure  it 
knows  where  every  dollar  goes. 

D  1330 

Mr.  Chairman,  concerning  the 
luifalr  allocation  of  costs  to  support 
the  U.N.,  I  had  considered  offering  an 
amendment  in  the  subcommittee  that 
I  serve  on  which  would  have  required 
the  U.N.  to  reimburse  New  York  CMty, 
or  whatever  municipality,  for  costs  in- 
curred to  provide  police  protection.  I 
did  not  offer  that  amendment  because 
we  found  out  that  we  would  be  in 
direct  conflict  with  many  internation- 
al agreements  and  consequently  would 
bog  down  this  legislation  and  there 
would  be  no  chance  of  passing  it 
today. 

I  also  had  another  amendment 
which  dealt  with  supplying  a  Marine 
Corps  detachment  at  the  U.N.  Mission, 
the  U.N.  Embassy  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. It  is  the  only  U.S.  Embassy  in 
the  world  that  does  not  have  a  Marine 
detachment  there.  I  discussed  this 
with  Ambassador  Kirkpatrick,  with 
the  State  Department,  and  the  White 
House  and  other  Members,  and  I  will 
be  offering  this  amendment  later,  not 
to  establish  the  Embassy,  but  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  to  get  together 
to  see  about  the  feasibility  of  doing  it. 

As  the  gentleman  sitting  in  the  chair 
mentioned,  and  the  gentlewoman  from 
Queens,  and  many  others  this  morn- 
ing, there  certainly  is  a  need  for  a  U.S. 


Marine  Corps  detachment  to  protect 
our  U.S.  Embassy  people  at  the  U.N. 

Therefore,  I  would  say  to  all  of  my 
conservative  colleagues  who  may  be 
prone  to  oppose  this  legislation  to  vote 
for  it  because  Members  are  not  voting 
to  supply  moneys  for  the  U.N.;  you  are 
voting  to  reimburse  New  York  City  for 
those  expenditures  incurred  for  police 
protection. 

I  think  it  is  vitally  needed.  I  would 
say  if  the  legislation  does  pass.  I  will 
use  whatever  influence  I  have  with 
the  White  House  to  see  that  they  sign 
this  legislation  into  law. 

Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Citeorgia  (Mr.  Levi- 

TAS). 

Mr.  LEVTTAS.  First  of  all,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
Mr.  Fart,  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee,  Mr. 
STANGELAND,  and  all  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee  who  have  worked  so 
diligently  in  bringing  this  legislation 
to  the  floor. 

I  can  testify  that  this  has  been  very 
carefully  considered  in  a  series  of 
hearings,  both  here  in  Washington 
and  in  New  York.  I  have  received  ex- 
tensive testimony  from  nimierous  wit- 
nesses and  are  confident  that  this  leg- 
islation is  appropriate. 

The  question  of  a  host  nation  pro- 
viding protection  for  diplomatic  mis- 
sions is  beyond  dispute.  There  is  no 
question  about  that.  This  is  part  of 
the  code  of  conduct  among  civilized 
nations. 

So  the  question  before  us,  then,  is 
why  should  this  legislation  provide  a 
reimbursement  for  New  York  Citj^ 
Why  is  this  legislation  before  us? 

The  answer  to  that  is  very  simple: 
Because  either  this  obligation  has  to 
be  discharged  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment on  its  own,  or  it  can  utilize  the 
services  of  the  police  department 
which  is  on  the  scene,  with  the  exper- 
tise to  do  the  Job.  It  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  the  work  will  be  performed 
or  not;  it  is  a  question  of  how  can  it  be 
done  most  efficiently  and  how  can  it 
be  done  most  effectively? 

It  is  the  position  of  this  legislation 
that  it  can  he  done  most  efficiently 
and  most  cost  effectively  by  permit- 
ting the  police  forces  of  New  Yorii 
City  to  assimie  these  extraordinary 
protective  responsibilities  and  provide 
reimbursement  for  those  services.  To 
do  otherwise  and  to  provide  this  type 
of  protection  for  diplomatic  missions 
directly  by  the  UJS.  Secret  Service 
Uniformed  Division  would  be  infinite- 
ly more  costly  to  the  American  tax- 
payers. Also,  there  is  some  question 
whether  it  could  be  done  as  well  by 
the  U.S.  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Di- 
vision, given  the  necessary  expertise 
that  the  city  of  New  York  Police  De- 
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partment  has  developed  over  the  last 
number  of  years. 

Now.  there  is  one  other  question 
that  has  been  raised:  Why  should  the 
authorization  be  for  the  amount 
stated  in  this  legislation?  The  reason 
is  that,  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Solomon)  has  pointed  out— 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
Stangelano),  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Molinari),  and  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  (Ms.  Ferraro) 
have  all  pointed  out— these  are  actual 
costs  that  have  been  submitted  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  scrutinized. 
Some  were  accepted  and  others  were 
rejected.  Further,  the  subcommittee  of 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  went  over 
these  applications  for  reimbursement 
to  ascertain  what  criteria  were  being 
applied  by  the  Treasury  Department 
in  making  these  determinations. 

The  figure  of  $17.7  million  for  the 
payment  of  reimbursement  obligations 
entered  into  before  October  1,  1982,  is 
consistent  with  testimony  received  by 
the  subcommittee  from  officials  from 
the  Treasury  Department  and  reflect 
the  heavy  protective  burdens  which 
the  city  is  likely  to  encounter  during 
the  upcoming  United  Nations  Disar- 
mament Conference,  when  visitors 
might  include  the  Pope  and  numerous 
foreign  ministers  and  heads  of  state.  I 
might  point  out  that  claims  pending  as 
of  January  15,  1982,  amounted  to  an 
estimated  $13  million,  which  Treasury 
officials  have  reviewed  and  feel  are 
more  than  likely  valid  for  reimburse- 
ment. Claims  for  fiscal  year  1982  ex- 
penses are  anticipated  to  amount  to 
$6.5  million.  Of  this  total  figure,  there 
is  $1.8  minion  tn  outstanding  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982,  which 
leaves  the  total  of  $17.7  mlUion  of  re- 
imbursable claims  eligible  for  Federal 
repayment.  These  flgtires  are  extraor- 
dinary expenses  specifically  incurred 
by  New  York.  The  question  is:  Are  we 
going  to,  as  a  national  government, 
pay  our  debts?  The  question  is  not 
what  Uncle  Sam  should  do.  but  in- 
stead: Is  Uncle  Sam  going  to  pay  his 
debts  or  become  "Uncle  Deadbeat"? 

I  think  that  is  what  the  question  is. 
It  is  not  some  pie  in  the  sky;  it  is  not  a 
revenue-sharing  program;  it  is  not  a 
bailout  for  New  York  caty;  it  is  simply 
paying  oiu-  bill  as  a  national  govern- 
ment for  responsibilities  which  we,  as 
a  national  government,  would  other- 
wise have. 

While  we  have  eloquent  and  imder- 
standable  explanations  for  support  of 
this  legislation  by  Members  of  the 
New  York  State  delegation.  I  think  it 
is  also  interesting  to  recognize  that 
the  gentleman  from  Miimesota,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  and  this  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  have  no  constitu- 
ency interest  in  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation:  but.  rather,  we  support  it 
because  it  is  a  responsibility  of  a  na- 
tional government  to  provide  this  type 
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of  protection  for  visiting  diplomatic 
delegations 

The  relations  between  these  diplo- 
matic delej^ations  and  their  presence 
in  this  cointry  as  part  of  the  United 
Nations  is  bn  undertaking  in  a  treaty 
that  is  entered  between  our  Govern- 
ment and  ihe  United  Nations  interna- 
tional organization  in  this  case. 
So  it  is  our  responsibility. 
There  is  one  other  thing  that  is  most 
appropriate  that  this  legislation 
should  be  before  us  today.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, over  jthe  last  several  days  I  be- 
lieve all  Ainericans  who  have  viewed 
the  demoqstrations  and  activities  of 
protesters  In  New  York,  they  have  got 
to  have  a  veat  amount  of  pride  In  the 
way  in  w^lch  the  New  York  police 
have  handled  this  matter.  They  han- 
dled it  without  provocation.  They  han- 
dled it  in  I  an  orderly  manner.  They 
handled  it  fn  a  way  that  other  nations 
around  the  world,  also  watching,  could 
watch  and  take  lessons  from. 

When  wf  had  before  us  on  several 
occasions  Officials  of  New  York  City, 
including  the  police  commissioner,  I 
think  we  ^ere  all  impressed  with  the 
expert  wajr  in  which  they  went  about 
preparing  for  the  events  of  the  last 
few  days.  The  preparatory  intelligence 
that  was  done,  the  planning  was  done, 
and  its  execution,  maintained  this  to 
be  an  orcerly  demonstration.  When 
there  wer^  violations  of  law  and  dis- 
ruption of  the  public  peace  and  inter- 
ruption in  the  traffic  of  pedestrians 
and  vehicles  in  New  York  City  yester- 
day, then  appropriate  action  was 
taken,  an4  taken  in  a  timely  and 
proper  ma^er. 

So  I  think  that  we  not  only  have  this 
obllgation-;-and  this  legislation  is  the 
most  cost-^f ective  way  of  dealing  with 
it — I  think!  we  have  seen  that  the  New 
York  City  Police  force  and  the  offi- 
cials of  Neiw  York  City  have  measured 
up  to  theit  obligations.  I  believe  all  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  should 
support  tlas  legislation  and  we  should 
pass  it  vt^tkout  further  delay. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas)  has  con- 
sumed 7  nwnutes. 

Mr.  Fa4y.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Green). 

Mr.  GRjEEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  H.R. 
6254  would  increase  the  authorized 
level  of  reimbursements  to  localities 
for  the  c^sts  of  extraordinary  diplo- 
matic projection. 

This  Is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to 
the  diplomatic  community,  and  I  want 
to  commend  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Public  BuUdlngs  and 
Grounds  $nd  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  linking  minority  member  for 
their  exc^ent  work  on  this  bill,  and 
my  distinguished  colleagues  from  New 
York,  Ms.]Ferraro,  Mr.  Mounari.  and 
Mr.  SoLOHON  for  their  efforts  in  sup- 
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imilortant  piece  of  legiKla- 


port  of  this 
tion. 

H.R.  6254  wa£  drawn  up  to  address 
the  following  problems:  The  diplomat- 
ic community  fe  increasingly  plagued 


by  terrorism 
lack  of  an  adei 
city  of  New  Yi 
more  than  its  fi 
protecting  the 
in  its  midst,  th 
ty  in  the  world 


d  violence;  because  of 
ate  authorization  the 
k  currently  bears  far 
share  of  the  costs  of 
iplomatic  community 
largest  such  communi- 
the  protection  of  mis- 
sions to  an  international  organization 
is  a  Federal,  ndt  a  local,  obligation;  If 
we  are  to  expect  foreign  governments 
to  protect  our  missions  abroad  from  vi- 
olence, we  mu^  provide  the  same  to 
missions  here;  and,  the  New  York  (Tlty 
Police  Department  currently  protects 
the  diplomatic  community  at  a  cost 
approximately  half  that  of  establish- 
ing permanent  Secret  Service  protec- 
tion In  New  Yttrk  City.  My  colleague 
Ms.  Ferraro  and  others  have  gone 
over  these  argiiments  in  favor  of  the 
bill  at  length  apd  I  will  not  dwell  on 
them  here.  Let  tne  simply  say  that  the 
U.N.  itself  and  jthe  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  foreign  missions  in  New 
York  City  lie  \^thin  the  district  I  am 
privileged  to  represent,  so  I  know  at 
first  hand  the  jpollce  effort  that  goes 
into  protecting  them. 
H.R.  6254  raifes  from  $3.5  to  $7  mil- 
authorized  level  of 
ments  to  New  York 
of  diplomatic  protec- 
appropriations  up 
for  debts  accrued  prior 
his  fiscal  year.  An  au- 
thorization forj  debts  owed  New  York 
City  is  necessary  because  the  current 
authorization  has  been  so  Inadequate 
that  the  Federal  Government  now 
owes  New  York  City  about  $17.7  mil- 
lion. 

The  cost  of  extraordinary  protection 
has  outstripped  the  1975  authorization 
because  of  inflation,  an  increase  in  the 
incidence  of  terrorism,  and  the  fact 
that  Treasury  revised  its  interpreta- 
tion of  Public  Law  94-96's  extraordi- 
nary protection.  This  bill  will  make 
the  authorization  level  for  reimburse- 
ments consist^t  with  the  range  of 
protection  for  I  which  New  York  City 
can  be  reimbuised  under  the  Treasury 
Department's  revised  regulations.  I 
would  add  that  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization level  in  no  way  exempts 
New  York  Cltw  from  having  to  justify 
its  claims  to  {the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, or  exen^ts  this  program  from 
the  scrutiny  pf  the  appropriations 
process. 

Because   of 
ments  to  New 


lion  the  annuf 
Federal  reimbi 
City  for  the  cc 
tion,  and  autho 
to  $17.7  millior 
to  the  end  of 


inadequate  reimburse- 
York  City  for  the  ex- 
traordinary pibtection  its  police  de- 
partment provides.  New  York  City  has 
shouldered  far  more  than  its  share  of 
the  joint  burden  of  protecting  the  dip- 
lomatic commimity.  New  York  City 
Police  Department  has  been  cut  by 
about  one-third  since  1975.  Providing 
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protection  of  diplomatic  missions  with- 
out reimbursement  has  had  a  devas- 
tating impact  on  the  city's  already- 
strapped  local  police.  This  effect  is 
compoimded  by  the  facts  that  the 
range  of  diplomatic  protection  the  city 
must  provide  has  expanded  and  that 
there  has  been  an  increase  in  the  inci- 
dence of  terrorism  aimed  at  the  diplo- 
matic community. 

Between  December  1979  and  Decem- 
ber 1980,  a  member  of  the  Cuban  mis- 
sion was  shot  to  death  on  New  York's 
streets,  and  18  terrorist  bombings  oc- 
curred. The  diplomatic  community  has 
undertaken  a  broad  range  of  self-help 
measures  for  its  protection,  and  the 
New  York  City  Police  Department  has 
had  its  personnel  hold  classes  for  dip- 
lomats in  bomb  threat  protection.  As 
Treasury  Department  officials  them- 
selves have  pointed  out.  New  York 
City  provides  this  service  at  bargain 
rates,  and  with  a  measure  of  expertise 
that  Federal  officials  could  never 
match.  Nevertheless,  New  York  may 
not  be  able  to  fulfill  these  duties  if  it 
is  not  adequately  reimbursed. 

The  diplomatic  community's  fears 
for  its  safety  obviously  adversely 
affect  the  U.S.  ability  to  conduct  busi- 
ness at  the  United  Nations,  and  make 
it  difficult  for  us  to  expect,  on  the 
principle  of  reciprocity,  that  our  mis- 
sions abroad  will  be  well-protected  by 
host  countries.  The  way  to  allay  the 
diplomatic  community's  fears  Is 
through  adequate  protection.  Passage 
of  H.R.  6254  will  accomplish  that  vital 
function. 

Passage  of  H.R.  6254  will  also  re- 
dress the  current  unfair  situation  of 
the  Federal  Government  recognizing  a 
Federal  commitment,  but  falling  to 
pay  for  it  in  full.  The  bill  will  enable 
the  Federal  Government  to  repay  the 
money  to  which  New  York  City  is  enti- 
tled, remove  an  unfair  burden  from 
New  York  City  residents,  and  provide 
better  protection  for  U.N.  diplomats. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  House  will 
bear  in  mind  the  magnitude  of  the 
burden  currently  shouldered  by  New 
York  City,  the  need  for  diplomatic 
protection  in  a  world  increasingly 
plagued  by  terrorism  and  violence,  and 
the  professionalism  and  cost-effective- 
ness with  which  the  New  York  City 
Police  Department  now  carries  out  its 
duties  in  this  area  and  that  it  will  pass 
H.R. 6254 

Thank  you. 

Mr,  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness). 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  it  is  often  the 
case  that  committee  reports  divulge 
interesting  information  about  legisla- 
tion coming  before  the  house.  Some- 
times they  are  not  really  paid  much 
attention  to.  But  despite  the  best  of 
intentions,  honesty  sometimes  crops 
up. 


In  the  committee's  report,  on  page  4, 
it  is  noted  that  pending  claims  submit- 
ted on  January  15,  1982,  amounted  to 
an  estimated  $13  million.  What  we 
have  here  is  a  piece  of  legislation— and 
one  can  imagine  the  background  of  it, 
just  how  it  developed:  The  city  of  New 
York  says,  "We  have  some  problems, 
we  have  a  backlog  of  costs  that  have 
not  been  reimbursed,"  and  the  Treas- 
ury Department  says,  "Well,  let  us  see 
what  they  are  and  give  them  to  us  in  a 
clump  and  we  will  look  them  over  and 
we  will  get  some  legislation  through 
the  Congress  to  reimburse  for  these 
past  amounts. 

I  do  not  think  we  can  question  the 
validity  of  the  views  expressed  here  by 
anyone  in  support  of  this  legislation, 
but  you  see  what  the  process  is:  "Give 
us  your  claims,  and  we  will  put  a  bull- 
bill  through."  Yes.  a  bull  bill;  great. 

And  that  is  what  we  have  here 
today.  I  do  not  think  the  American 
taxpayers  all  over  the  country  would 
necessarily  feel  very  comfortable 
about  this.  It  is  pointed  out  by  the 
committee  that  the  precise  amount 
which  New  York  City  would  receive 
would  be  subject  to  the  approval  by 
the  Treasury  Department  of  valid 
claims  for  reimbursement  and  would 
also  be  subject  to  appropriation. 
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That  seems  to  tell  me  that  these 
claims  have  not  been  determined  to  be 
valid  finally.  I  guess  it  is  really  de- 
pendent upon  whether  this  legislation 
passes  or  not.  This  is  a  100-percent  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  from  now 
on  under  this  portion  of  existing  law. 
plus  a  temporary  increase  of  500  per- 
cent to  catch  up  for  the  past,  for 
$17,700,000  authorization. 

I  oppose  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  will  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute  if  he  will  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
would  suggest  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  Indeed  there  are  reports  In 
the  committee's  possession  that  indi- 
cate the  amount  of  the  claim  that  was 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment, the  amount  that  was  disallowed, 
and  the  total  amount  that  was  al- 
lowed; so  that  I  think  the  gentleman  is 
incorrect  in  his  statement  that  they 
had  not  been  looked  over  and  ap- 
proved. There  have  been  substantial 
reviews. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  did  not  write  this 
committee  report.  It  is  right  here  for 
anyone  to  read. 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  We  have  the  break- 
down simply  showing  each  item  and 
what  was  allowed  and  what  was  disal- 


lowed, so  the  amount  that  is  owed  to 
the  city  of  New  York  is  not  in  dilute 
by  Treasury. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Is  the  gentleman 
refuting  what  the  committee  report 
states  on  page  4? 

Mr.  MOLINARI.  No,  I  am  just 
saying  that  it  does  not  address  the 
question  the  gentleman  raised. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  The  gentleman 
ought  to  read  his  own  committee's 
report,  I  guess. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  such  a  gen- 
erous amount  of  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  just  want  the  com- 
mittee to  know  that  I  am  going  to  sup- 
port this  bill,  but  I  have  an  answer  to 
the  problems  of  the  city  of  New  York. 
That  would  be  that  I  think  it  would  be 
very  appropriate  for  the  United  Na- 
tions to  take  a  lesson  from  Ringling 
Brothers,  Bamum  &  Bailey,  and  take 
their  show  on  the  road  from  year  to 
year,  visiting  the  various  capitals  of 
the  world  from  Afghanistan  to  Zim- 
babwe. I  think  then  that  the  hint  that 
the  United  States  dominates  delibera- 
tions of  the  United  Nations  could  be 
allayed. 

I  think  it  would  be  educational  for 
these  professional  diplomats  to  see 
how  the  rest  of  the  globe  lives,  and 
visit  the  Third  World  countries  and  re- 
lieve New  York  City  of  its  obvious 
cost-Ineffective  burden. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  just  would  like  to  close  this  debate 
by  assuring  the  gentleman  from  Ohio, 
the  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  this 
subcommittee  studied  and  questioned 
very  carefully  these  claims,  and  in  this 
study  we  found  that  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  had  disallowed  $8  mil- 
lion in  claims  claimed  by  the  city  of 
New  York.  These  claims  addressed  in 
H.R.  6254  have  been  verified  as  ex- 
penditures by  the  city  of  New  York 
that  are  legitimate  and  that  are  reim- 
bursable. 

This  member,  the  ranking  Republi- 
can on  the  subcommittee,  would  not 
have  brought  this  legislation  to  the 
floor  and  would  not  be  here  defending 
it,  if  he  were  not  sure  in  his  own  mind 
that  these  are  legitimate,  verifiable  ex- 
penditures, expended  by  the  city  of 
New  York  on  behalf  of  the  UJS.  Gov- 
enmient  for  the  protection  of  foreign 
missions,  dealing  with  foreign  mis- 
sions. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  BCr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  just  like  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Kindness)  that  the  gentleman  and  I 
both  come  from  the  same  philosophi- 
cal persuasion.  We  are  both  known  to 
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be  very  tight  with  a  buck.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  even  though  I  come  from  New 
York  State,  I  have  been  severely  criti- 
cized over  the  years  for  voting  against 
New  York  State  and  New  York  City 
when  I  did  not  think  it  was  Justified. 

Let  me  Just  assure  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  that  I  have  looked  at  all  of 
these  claims,  and  if  I  did  not  think 
every  single  nickel  was  Justified,  the 
gentleman  can  be  sure  that  with  my 
views  of  the  United  Nations,  I  would 
be  up  here  fighting  this  bill  with  every 
tool.  I  support  the  bill  because  it  is 
Justified,  and  would  certainly  appreci- 
ate the  gentleman's  support  of  It. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANOELAND.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlonan  from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
could  get  the  attention  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend him  for  reading  the  committee 
report  and  plcldng  up  what  appears  to 
be  a  different  interpretation  from . 
what  the  gentleman  has  heard  during 
the  course  of  this  debate.  Perhaps  it 
was  unhappily  expressed  in  the  report 
langiiage. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  at  the 
time  in  question  there  were  approxi- 
mately $19,776,000  of  submitted 
claims.  Of  that  amoimt,  only  $13  mil- 
lion, approximately,  were  accepted  by 
the  Treasury  Department.  As  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomon) 
has  said,  the  subcommittee  actually 
went  through  the  list  of  these  claims 
to  see  which  were  accepted,  which 
were  rejected,  and  what  the  criteria 
were. 

There  is  no  question  that  after  1975, 
when  Congress  said  that  there  should 
be  reimbursement  for  appropriate  ex- 
traordinary expenses,  these  sums 
which  are  now  included  in  this  past 
due  bill  are  the  sums  which  were  actu- 
aUy  evaluated,  reviewed  by  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  and  subsequently  re- 
viewed by  the  subcommittee.  So.  it  is 
not  Just  a  sort  of  revenue-sharing 
grant  program  in  any  sense.  It  is  an 
obligation  which  the  U.S.  Government 
itself  would  have  had  to  undertake  at 
a  much  greater  cost  if  it  were  not  han- 
dled in  this  manner. 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6254,  legislation 
which  would  permit  increased  Federal 
reimbursement  to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  costs  of  protecting 
foreign  diplomatic  missions  and  visit- 
ing foreign  dignitaries. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Fary),  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Buildings  and 
Orounds.  for  his  leadership  in  present- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  today. 
I  also  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  C^usen).  the 
ranking  minority  member  on  the  full 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota     (Mr.     STAHCsLAin)).     the 
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an.  the  United  States,  as 
ent,  has  an  obligation 
environment  for  the 
ions  in  our  country.  It 
is  of  utmost  Importance  that  the  areas 
where  embaisies  and  chanceries  are  lo- 
cated be  as  mle  as  possible.  In  order  to 
be  a  gracious  host  to  our  diplomatic 
guests,  the  United  States  must  recipro- 
cate for  the  security  and  protection  af- 
forded Am^can  missions  in  other 
countries.     ! 

I  think  welshould  be  especially  sensi- 
tive to  the  r4le  the  United  States  plays 
as  the  headquarters  for  many  interna- 
tional orgaivzations.  We  must  insure 
that  foreigii  diplomatic  missions  are 
provided  as  j  much  security  as  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  safely  carry  out 
their  responfibilities. 

Passage  of  H.R.  6254,  will  make  it 
easier  for  vie  agency  charged  with 
this  responability,  namely,  the  Secret 
Service  Unifl>rmed  Division,  to  achieve 
this  goal.  "ESu  raising  the  amomit  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  for  reim- 
bursement to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments for  pnotection  services  from  $3.5 
to  $7  milllott  annually,  and  by  provid- 
ing for  the  ^quidation  of  $17.7  million 
in  outstanding  claims,  this  legislation 
provides  for  the  continued  security  of 
the  foreign  diplomatic  missions  and 
guarantees  that  the  financial  burden 
will  not  fall  imf airly  on  the  shoulders 
of  local  government. 

This  is  npt  a  new  program,  Mr. 
Chairman.  >  Congress  decided  that 
these  expenses  should  be  reimbursed 
in  1975.  Infltition  and  a  more  complex 
international  environment  have  made 
the  $3.5  miuion  annual  authorization 
obsolete.  I  strongly  support  this  legis- 
lation and  hope  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  will  <^  likewise.» 
•  ISx.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
believe  H.rJ  6254  is  the  wrong  vehicle 
and  is  based  on  the  wrong  reasons  for 
solving  the  problem  of  protecting  for- 
eign diplomats  in  the  United  States. 

It  certain^  is  our  responsibility  to 
provide  sectuity  for  diplomats  from 
other  countries  serving  in  the  United 
States.  We  pave  a  special  responsibil- 
ity with  the  rise  in  terrorism  which 
threatens  (Vplomats  throughout  the 
world.  We  iaust  accept  this  responsi- 
bility Just  aa  we  expect  other  countries 
to  accept  tlE  responsibility  of  protect- 
ing American  diplomats  on  their  soil. 

While  co]|unendlng  that  purpose,  I 
do  not  supt>ort  the  inclusion  in  this 
bill  of  a  money  grab  by  New  York 
City.  It  is  o^t  of  order.  The  United  Na- 
tion's prese|ice  in  New  York  is  an  eco- 
nomic asset  to  that  city.  There  are 
thousands  of  New  Yorkers  who  are 
employed  olrectly  or  indirectly  as  a 
result  of  the  presence  of  the  U.N. 

To  impose  this  financial  burden  on 
the  Federal  Government,  as  provided 


for  in  this  legislation,  is  uncalled  for. 
Therefore.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  H.R. 
6254.*  I 

Mr.  STANGEIiAND.  TAt.  Chairman. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time, 
and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time.  J 

The  CHAIRM{an.  The  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Stancelaiis) 
jrields  back  the  {balance  of  his  time. 
The  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Fart)  has  yielded  back  his  time.  AU 
time  for  general  debate  has  expired. 

Pursuant  to  the  nxle,  the  CHerk  will 
now  read  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  o|  a  substitute  recom- 
mended by  the  t^ommittee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  now  print- 
ed in  the  reported  bill  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpdse  of  amendment. 

The  CHerk  read  as  follows: 
hIr.  6254 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  ttie  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtss  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  202(7)(C)  of  title  3.  United  SUt«8 
Code,  Is  amended  by  inserting  "may  be  pro- 
vided for  motorcades  smd  at  other  places  as- 
sociated with  such'  a  visit  and"  after  "pro- 
tection". I 

(b)  Section  208<b)  of  title  3.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  t<)  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  There  is  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated, in  addition  to  such  sums  as  have  been 
heretofore  approizlated  under  this  sec- 
Uon—  I 

"(1)  $7,000,000  f(f  each  fiscal  year  begin- 
ning after  September  30,  1982,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  reimbursement  obligations  entered 
into  under  subsectton  (a)  after  such  date; 
and  I 

"(2)  $17,700,000  Ibr  the  payment  of  reim- 
bursement obligations  entered   Into  under 
subsection  (a)  before  October  1, 1082. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  remain  available  until  expended.". 

Sec.  2.  The  amendments  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  except  that 
no  amotint  authorised  to  be  appropriated  by 
the  amendment  mitde  by  subsection  (b)  of 
the  first  section  of  this  Act  may  be  made 
available  for  use  oi|  obligation  prior  to  Octo- 
ber 1. 1982.  I 

Mr.  FARY  (diiHng  the  reading).  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  commitiee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  suljsliitute  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
on  the  request  ol  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMKRDMEirT  OFmtED  BT  MR.  SOLOMON 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  reaq  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Solomon:  At 
the  end  of  the  Conimittee  Print,  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  section^ 

Sec.  3.  In  order  t«  assure  effective  security 
at  the  United  States  mission  to  the  United 
Nations,  and  to  promote  efficient  use  of 
Federal  security  reeources,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
shall  consult  with  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
with  regard  to  plac  ement  of  Marine  security 


guard  services  within  such  mission  and  shall 
report  thereon  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  sixty  days  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SOLOMON  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  sunendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
purpose  of  my  amendment  is  to  deter- 
mine the  usefulness  of  stationing 
Marine  guards  at  the  U.S.  mission  to 
the  United  Nations.  Ambassador  Kirk- 
patrick  and  I  discussed  this  proposal 
and  we  were  both  amazed  that  Marine 
guards  were  used  to  guard  our  Embas- 
sies abroad  but,  for  some  reason,  not 
to  guard  the  U.S.  mission  at  the  U.N. 
in  New  York  City. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is  re- 
quire the  Secretaries  of  Treasury  and 
State  to  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  as  to  the  placement  of 
Marine  security  guards  at  the  U.S. 
mission.  This  would  be  done  within  60 
days  of  enactment  and  a  report  would 
be  made  to  Congress  as  to  the  feasibili- 
ty of  this  proposal. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  only  reasonable 
for  us  to  ascertain  the  usefulness  of 
Marine  guards  at  our  mission  in  New 
York.  Certainly,  their  presence  would 
deter  potential  aggressors  and  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  mission. 

For  the  record,  let  me  state  that  I  do 
not  want  this  construed  as  an  indica- 
tion of  support  for  the  United  Nations. 
I  feel  that  the  only  accomplishment  of 
the  United  Nations  since  its  inception 
is  to  provide  a  vast  spy  network  for  ad- 
versaries of  the  United  States.  Never- 
theless, since  we  must  meet  our  inter- 
national obligations  in  providing  ade- 
quate security,  I  support  H.R.  6254. 
P\uthermore,  to  protect  our  mission,  I 
feel  strongly  that  U.S.  Marines  could 
make  a  positive  contribution  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  mission  and  that  this 
avenue  should  be  investigated. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
amendment  and  pass  H.R.  6254,  as 
amended. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oeorgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  offering  this  amendment.  Every 
other  U.S.  mission  throughout  the 
world  has  the  services  and  protection 
of  a  U.S.  Marine  detachment.  They  do 
outstanding  work.  There  is  absolutely 
no  reason  in  the  world  why  a  similar 
process  should  not  apply  at  the  U.S. 
mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

It  is  oiu-  Nation's  Embassy  there, 
and  it  is  entitled  to  the  same  type  of 
protection  that  embassies  elsewhere 
throiighout  the  world  have.  I  think 


that  bringing  this  amendment  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  has  served 
a  worthwhile  purpose,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  end  result  of  this  proc- 
ess will  be  the  establishment  and  sta- 
tioning of  a  Marine  detachment  at  the 
U.S.  mission  to  the  United  Nations. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  strong  support. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  STANGELAND.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  too  want  to  Join  with  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  in  commending  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  on  his  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  one. 
and  should  be  supported. 

Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment.  Effective 
seciu-ity  at  the  U.S.  mission  to  the 
United  Nations  is  essential  since  they 
are  the  host  mission.  Currently,  secu- 
rity at  the  U.S.  mission  is  provided  by 
the  Executive  Protective  Service 
which  is  administered  by  the  General 
Services  Administration.  Recently,  the 
General  Services  Administration  has 
stated  they  plan  to  start  contracting 
out  for  guard  service.  Thus,  this 
amendment  is  quite  in  order  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  Marine  Corps  pro- 
tects our  U.S.  missions  all  over  the 
world  and.  in  fact,  a  study  to  deter- 
mine if  they  should  also  protect  the 
U.S.  mission  in  New  York  is  appropri- 
ate. 

The  (CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Solomoh). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  continuing  the  ex- 
pression of  my  concern  that  I  started  a 
little  while  ago  imder  very  limited 
time  restraints.  I  would  Just  like  to 
point  out  that  we  all  realize  that  the 
city  of  New  York  benefits  from  im- 
mense economic  activity  associated 
with  the  presence  in  the  city  of  the 
United  Nations  and  the  foreign  nation 
missions  that  reside  there  or  are 
placed  there.  That  is  in  part  accounted 
for  in  our  policy  with  respect  to  this 
matter  by  only  reimbursing  the  city  of 
New  York  for  extraordinary  protec- 
tion afforded  to  diplomatic  missions.  I 
understand  that,  and  I  understand 
that  it  is  the  obligation  of  our  Nation 
to  provide  good  and  adequate  protec- 
tion for  foreign  missions  and  the  per- 
sonnel of  those  missions. 

What  I  do  think  we  must  take  into 
accoimt  as  a  concern  in  dealing  with 
any  legislation  like  this,  however,  is 
that  it  is  a  put  up  Job.  This  collection 
of  claims  goes  back  not  Just  some  6 
months,  but  several  years.  If  there 
should  have  l}een  a  policy  change,  it 
should  have  been  made  sooner,  per- 
haps. Maybe  we  are  saying  that  there 
has  been  a  lack.  It  has  not  been  done, 
at  any  rate. 


These  claims,  aggregating  $13  mil- 
lion-plus that  were  at  least  Initially 
not  allowed,  are  claims  that  have  been 
put  together  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
porting the  thrust  of  this  legislation. 
Maybe  it  is  right  for  it  to  be  increasing 
the  amount  of  the  authorization  to  $7 
million  each  year.  Perhaps  that  is  a 
good  figure,  and  I  have  no  argument 
with  that  part  of  the  bill,  but 
$17,700,000  in  response  to  what  I  have 
visualized  as  being  an  invitation  to 
"bring  in  your  claims,  bosrs.  and  see 
how  much  is  needed." 

I  do  not  think  that  the  American 
taxpayer  likes  this  Idnd  of  spending, 
this  kind  of  authorization  to  spend  for 
something  in  the  past.  We  ordinarily, 
in  the  Congress,  deal  with  claims  of 
this  sort  imder  special  legislaUon. 
Some  such  claims  come  through  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  It  happens  to  be 
my  experience  to  deal  with  a  good 
many  of  such  claims  where  there  is  no 
legal  recourse  for  an  individual  or  cor- 
poration or.  in  some  cases,  a  mimici- 
pallty;  but  instead  we  bring  this 
through  another  door  here  on  this 
floor.  Nobody  is  paying  much  atten- 
tion today.  It  has  even  been  suggested 
that  it  would  be  something  well 
beyond  the  realm  of  reasonablllty  to 
ask  for  a  recorded  vote  on  this.  I  am 
somewhat  inclined  to  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  this,  and  I  have  not  decided 
that  fully,  but  for  the  very  reason  that 
we  ought  to  be  paying  some  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  go  back  and  spend 
money  for  past  purposes. 

I  am  not  satisfied.  I  do  not  think  a 
lot  of  people  would  be  satisfied  if  they 
had  noticed  the  committee  report. 
These  claims  were  submitted  January 
15.  1982.  The  bill  was  dropped  in  the 
hopper  at  what  time?  Well,  this  is  a  re- 
vised bill,  a  clean  bill,  but  at  any  rate 
it  all  fits  together  this  year.  It  is  not 
that  there  has  been  this  attempt,  ap- 
parently, to  go  back  over  the  past  and 
correct  the  problem  until  Just  now. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mi.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  GREEN.  Idr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding,  and  I  am 
sorry  he  did  have  trouble  with  a  limi- 
tation of  time  earlier  in  the  debate. 
But.  I  want  to  assure  the  gentleman 
that  this  problem  is  not  a  case  of  ret- 
roactive claims  or  something  where 
somebody  got  the  bright  idea,  "Why 
don't  we  hit  up  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment for  $17  million  in  1982?" 

D  1400 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  this 
legislation  authorizing  the  reimburs- 
ment  of  these  extraordinary  claims 
passed  in  the  mld-1970's,  and  that  has 
been  on  the  books  since  that  time. 

New  York  City  has  l>een  pressing 
those  claims  with  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, and  it  took  some  time  after 
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the  original  legislation  was  passed  to 
hammer  out  Just  what  class  of  claims 
the  Treasury  would  consider  or  what 
class  of  service  the  Treasury  would 
consider  as  extraordiijary  and  what 
class  it  would  consider,  as  routine  pro- 
tection for  which  no  reimbursement  is 
avaOable.  Many  of  us  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, including  this  gentleman,  were 
pressing  for  legislation  so  that  this 
matter  could  be  resolved  and  payment 
could  be  made  on  these  claims  which 
were  piling  up  imder  this  authoriza- 
tion and  for  which  the  original  dollar 
authorization  had  long  since  been  nm 
through. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a 
matter  that  sprang  from  someone's 
brow  earlier  this  year. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Orzen,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  say, 
this  is  not  something  that  someone 
thought  up  this  year:  it  is  something 
the  city  and  the  Treasury  had  been 
negotiating  on  over  the  years  in  order 
to  define  what  was  extraordinary  and 
what  was  routine,  and  it  was  some- 
thing the  Members  here  had  been 
pressing  for  an  authorization  as  that 
gradually  became  defined  under  Treas- 
ury regulations  which  were  only  really 
set  in  place  in  1080. 

So  I  think  the  subcommittee,  follow- 
ing that  definition  by  the  Treasury, 
then  started  the  process  of  analyzing 
these  claims  and  decided  that  the 
Treasury  was  in  fact  maldng  the  right 
decision  as  to  which  claims  were  ex- 
traordinary and  which  were  not  and 
then  produced  this  bill.  So  I  think  it 
has  been  in  process  since  the  original 
authorizing  legislation  in  the  mid- 
1970's,  and  that  process  reaches  its 
culmination  today,  as  it  should,  with 
all  the  due  deliberate  speed  with 
which  this  House  acts. 

We  are  not  seeking  anj^hing  which 
was  not  authorized  for  us  several  years 
ago,  and  I  would  hope  that  the  gentle- 
man could  see  that  this  is  not  some 
raid  on  the  Treasury  but  simply 
making  good  on  the  part  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  an  obligation  that  it 
assumed  in  the  mid-1970's  and  which 
has  now  been  worked  out  and  audited 
and  is  now  rii>e  for  payment. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Grken)  for  that  very  reasonable 
explanation. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman  from  New  York. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  would  just  like  to  point  out  in  addi- 
tion that  there  was  legislation  which 
would  provide  for  reimbursement.  It 
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was  just  n^t  a  sufficient  amount  of 
money  to  dtver  the  actual  cost  of  ex- 
traordinary iexpenses  that  were  experi- 
enced by  th#  city  of  New  York. 

In  additioki  to  that,  I  do  not  think 
the  gentleman  was  here  during  the 
course  of  niy  comments  in  support  of 
the  bill  during  general  debate,  but  we 
had  had  Extensive  testimony  from 
Treasury  \(*th  reference  to  the  fact 
that  if  New|  York  City  did  not  provide 
this  extraolidinary  protection  it  would 
still  have  t6  be  provided  in  some  way. 
And  to  be  qonest,  we  have  7H  million 
New  Yorkers  who  are  a  little  uptight 
over  the  fact  that  these  police  are 
taken  off  tlieir  ordinary  beat  duty  and 
made  to  prbtect  missions:  they  would 
just  as  soon  have  those  cops  protect- 
ing them.    [ 

The  CHAIIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Ms.  Ferraro,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  I  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.)    I 

Ms.  FERltARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlenian  yield  further? 

Mr.  KINI  iNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman  fi  om  New  York. 

Ms.  FER  %ARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  g  mtleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  N(  w  York  C^ty  police  were 
taken  off  tae  extraordinary  protection 
and  Treasury  were  required  to  provide 
the  protective  services  for  diplomats  as 
they  are  required  by  treaties  to  do,  it 
would  cost ,  the  Federal  Government 
$20  million;  in  the  first  year  and  $14 
million  for  each  additional  year  there- 
after, and  in  addition  to  that,  they  still 
would  not  be  providing  all  the  extraor- 
dinary protection  the  New  York  City 
police  have  been  providing. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
heard  that,  and  I  read  the  report.  But 
is  the  gentlewoman  telling  me  that 
these  claims  amounting  to  $13  million 
were  not  submitted  on  January  15, 
1982,  as  the  report  says? 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  they  had 
been  submitted  over  the  years,  and 
what  has  happened  is  that  the  amount 
of  the  balaiice  that  has  not  been  paid 
by  the  Fe4eral  (government  was  not 
paid  because  there  was  not  the  author- 
ity to  pay  put  the  money  or  they  did 
not  have  tli  e  money  to  pay  it. 

Mr.  KUFDNESS.  So  they  said, 
"Come  on  I  ack,  boys"? 

Ms.  FER  lARO.  Well,  it  was  a  debt 
that  has  bien  accumulating  over  the 
last  several  years,  and  New  York  City 
has  been  pressing  each  year  to  get 
that  monelr,  but  without  the  money 
coming  through  this  Congress 
through  appropriations  for  the  par- 
ticular purpose,  it  has  not  been  there. 

The  gentleman  said  that  the  Ameri- 
can taxpa^r  does  not  like  paying  or 
getting  stiick  for  bills  over  the  years. 
The  American  taxpayer  is  fair  about 
paying  billA  that  are  due,  and  this  is  a 
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bill  that  is  due.  So  it  is  only  fair  that  it 
be  paid  to  the  city. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona. 

The  CHAIRMkN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from! Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Rudd,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 


Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  on 
his  statement  With  regard  to  the  ex- 
penses and  how  they  should  be  shared 
and  how  they  should  be  allotted. 

The  city  of  NJew  York  does  benefit 
from  the  presence  of  the  U.N.  through 
its  diplomatic  establishment  and 
through  tourism  as  a  result  of  that 
presence.  But  this  is  a  direct  payment 
to  the  city  of  Ndw  York,  and  I  think  it 
should  rather  be  made  through  the 
extraordinary  expenses  of  the  State 
Department.  I  feel  that  they  should 
deal  with  thd  State  Department 
rather  than  other  branches  of  the 
Federal  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  thesO  benefits.  I  hope  the 
gentleman  does  get  a  recorded  vote  on 
this.  I 

Mr.  Chairma^,  I  oppose  this  bill 
which  will  douqle  the  cost  of  protec- 
tive services  for  foreign  diplomatic 
missions  in  thei  United  States  under 
the  secret  service  fund.  I  see  no  way 
that,  in  a  year  when  we  are  examining 
every  Federal  program  to  trim  ex- 
penses and  cut  down  the  growth  of 
Federal  outlays^  that  this  body  can 
justify  increasing  funding  for  this  ex- 
pense by  100  percent.  The  city  of  New 
York  benefits  from  the  presence  of 
the  United  Nations  through  the  reve- 
nues which  are  brought  in  through 
tourism  and  general  servicing  of  the 
diplomatic  com|nunity.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  .  Federal  Government 
should  foot  an][  more  of  the  bill  for 
protective  services  in  New  York  than 
we  have  already! 

Furthermore,  lit  is  the  duty  of  the 
State  Department  to  meet  extraordi- 
nary expenses  which  are  incurred  by 
State  and  local  governments  in  the 
protection  of  foreign  delegations.  Pro- 
posals are  being  considered  right  now 
which  would  transfer  this  responsibil- 
ity to  State  Department  officials  who 
are  more  familiar  with  the  needs  of 
these  delegations  and  should  take  re- 
sponsibility for  [this  function  of  diplo- 
matic relations^  I  urge  the  House  to 
reject  the  measlire  we  are  considering 
today  and  expedite  the  passage  of  leg- 
islation which  I  would  properly  deal 
with  this  situatton. 

Mr.  SOLOMCN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  ]  leld? 


Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
just  want  to  say  again  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Oh,  oh,  here  it 
comes. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  He  is  an  outstand- 
ing member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  But  I  have  heard  him  stand 
on  the  floor  in  support  of  the  Legal 
Services  Corporation  because  as  a 
matter  of  law  we  had  a  bill  due,  and 
that  is  exactly  what  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  has  been  saying. 

And  let  me  tell  the  Members  this:  I 
do  not  think  that  the  U.N.  provides 
any  benefit  to  the  United  States  of 
America  or  to  New  York  City  or  to 
New  York  State,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  move  it  out  of  this  country.  I  think 
the  way  to  resolve  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands dispute  is  to  put  it  over  there. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  might  agree  with 
the  gentleman  on  that. 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  I  would  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that. 

But  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we 
cannot  violate  international  treaties 
under  which  we  are  required  to  pro- 
vide police  protection,  and  I  do  think 
this  is  a  unique  situation. 

I  argued  this  in  the  subcommittee 
when  I  said  that  I  think  that  the  U.N. 
ought  to  pay  all  of  these  extra  costs 
because  it  is  so  unique.  It  is  not  Just  a 
foreign  embassy  on  U.S.  shores:  it  is 
the  U.N.,  so  consequently  it  is  a  much 
bigger  issue.  So  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, let  us  get  it  out  of  here,  but  in 
the  meantime,  let  us  live  up  to  our  ob- 
ligations. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  the  idea  of 
moving  the  U.N.  to  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands has  some  charm,  but  I  would 
rather  have  it  like  the  Olympic  games, 
moved  from  capital  to  capital  to  cap- 
ital, anc^  then  it  would  have  the  in- 
struction that  some  of  our  overseas 
trips  provide.  We  would  visit  Bangla- 
desh and  visit  Sri  Lanka,  and  we  would 
have  those  diplomats  double-parked 
down  there. 

Now.  if  we  were  really  thinking,  we 
would  think  of  an  innovative  way  to 
amend  the  treaties  in  a  way  that 
would  permit  New  York  to  collect  on 
parldng  tickets.  This  is  not  Just  an  em- 
bassy; this  is  110  countries  with  their 
staffs  and  their  auxiliaries,  and  their 
vehicles,  and  New  York  is  very  much 
put  upon.  They  ought  to  make  an  ex- 
ception and  at  least  let  them  collect  on 
parking  tickets,  and  this  would  self -liq- 
uidate. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank   the    gentleman    from    Illinois 


(Mr.  Htde)  for  his  valuable  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  First  of  all.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  comment,  if 
I  may,  on  the  suggestion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde)  about 
spreading  the  benefit  of  the  U.N. 
around  the  world.  I  think  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent suggestion.  I  think  not  only 
would  the  United  Nations  benefit  from 
that  experience,  but  I  think  some  of 
the  nations  and  capital  cities  in  which 
that  experience  would  unfold  would 
also  have  a  much  better  insight  as  to 
how  that  organization  operates.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  suggestion. 

On  the  point  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness)  raised.  I 
really  feel  that  he  has  raised  a  sincere 
and  genuine  point  about  his  concern. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Kindness) 
has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Levitas,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Kindness  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  it  is  our 
understanding— and  I  believe  all  of  us 
on  the  committee  are  of  this  view- 
that  these  actual  amounts  were  incor- 
porated in  claims  and  applications  for 
payment  that  had  been  submitted  over 
a  period  of  years,  and  the  committee 
report  language  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred,  instead  of  saying  they 
were  submitted  on  that  date,  should 
have  said  they  were  in  fact  pending  on 
that  date  rather  than  having  been  just 
lumped  together  and  put  in  at  one 
time. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  I  would  prefer  that 
the  report  say  that,  but  it  does  not. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Yes.  And  it  is  for  that 
reason  that  I  think  several  of  us  have 
pointed  out  that  this  is  not  a  question 
of  what  ought  to  be  done  as  far  as  a 
policy,  but  it  is  whether  or  not  Uncle 
Sam  is  going  to  pay  its  debts  which  it 
has  already  acknowledged  it  would  be 
obligated  to  pay  for  extraordinary  pro- 
tective services  for  missions  for  the 
United  Nations  and  for  missions  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Cxeorgia 
(Mr.  Levitas)  particularly  for  his  ex- 
planation that  the  Committee  report 
should  have  read  on  page  4.  "Submit- 
ted claims  pending  on  January  15. 
1982  amounted  to  $13  million."  rather 
than    saying    as    it    does.    "Pending 

claims,  submitted  of  January  15.  1982 

•  •  ••> 

I  foimd  this  one  of  the  more  inter- 
esting committee  reports  that  I  have 
read  for  some  time,  and  I  appreciate 
the  help  that  it  has  provided  in  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation. 


Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to 
deal  with  another  matter  which  is  not 
covered  specifically  in  this  legislation 
but  which  I  think  is  extremely  impor- 
tant, and  I  hope  that  the  State  De- 
partment will  follow  through  on  this 
at  the  earliest  possible  date. 

The  U.S.  Mission  to  the  U.N.  has  re- 
sponsibility at  this  time  as  the  host 
country  to  the  U.N.  Missions  of  other 
countries.  In  that  capacity  our  Ambas- 
sador and  our  Mission  to  the  U.N.  are 
really  middlemen  dealing  with  security 
matters  and  protection  of  missions, 
and  that  really  should  not  be  their  re- 
sponsibility. It  is  the  telephones  at  the 
U.S.  Mission  that  ring  constantly  off 
the  hook  when  U.N.  accredited  diplo- 
mats are  looldng  for  assistance. 

That  should  not  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  our  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations  who  has  diplomatic  responsi- 
bilities. It  ought  to  be  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  State  Department  itself  so 
that  our  Ambassador  is  not  placed  into 
the  dual  position  of  having  to  repre- 
sent U.S.  interests  at  the  United  Na- 
tions and  at  the  same  time  deal  with 
the  problems  and  the  complaints  of 
the  other  persons  accredited  to  the 
United  Nations. 

Therefore,  based  on  testimony 
which  our  subcommittee  received 
during  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion, it  seemed  to  most  of  us  on  the 
subcommittee,  if  not  all  of  us,  that  the 
State  Department  ought  to  take  an- 
other look  at  how  this  administrative 
responsibility  is  being  shared.  Perhaps 
the  State  Department  itself,  through 
its  administrative  offices,  should  take 
over  this  responsibility.  We  should  let 
our  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
deal  with  the  diplomatic  problems  at 
the  United  Nations  and  not  try  to 
serve  as  a  provider  of  security  protec- 
tion and  answering  complaints  which 
other  missions  might  have  due  to  their 
presence  in  New  York  as  accredited  to 
the  United  Nations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  the  question  is 
on  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wricht),  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Weiss,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  that  Com- 
mittee, having  had  under  consider- 
ation the  biU  (H.R.  6254)  to  amend 
title  3,  United  States  Code,  to  clarify 
the  function  of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
Uniformed  Division  with  respect  to 
certain  foreign  diplomatic  missions  in 
the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
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poees,  pursuant  to  House  Resolution 
490.  he  reported  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  an  amendment  adopted  by 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  tunend- 
ment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

D  1415 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  218,  nays 
177.  not  voting  37.  as  follows: 
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CORCORAN, 


HANCE 
LOTT,  MARRIOTT,  and  SMITH  of 
Iowa  changed  qheir  votes  from  "yea" 
to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  wai  passed. 

The    result    <if    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  aboye  recorded. 

A  motion  to  Reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENI|RAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PARY.  mR.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  llhat  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed.  I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchforo).  Is  [there  objection  to  the 
request  of  thej  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois? 

There  was  no  {objection. 


re-referrai  of  executive 
communication  no.  3985, 
pinal  regulations  for  col- 
lege housing  program 

Mr.  PERKINJB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Executive 
Communications  No.  3985,  final  regu- 
lations for  th^  college  housing  pro- 
gram, which  w^  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and  Labor,  May 
21.  1982,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 


on  Banking, 
fairs. 

The    SPI 
there  objectior 
gentleman  f  ror 


ice  and  Urban  Af- 

pro  tempore.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Kentucky? 


There  was  no  objection. 


A  BILLION  POR  THE  UNITED 
RATIONS 

(Mr.  SOLOSilON  asked  and  was 
given  permlssioki  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  aad  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  atid  include  extraneous 
matter.)  1 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  will  be  askad  to  authorize  Federal 
money  to  reimburse  New  York  CJlty 
for  the  police  >  protection  it  provides 
the  United  Nations. 

Now  I  am  all  in  favor  of  protecting 
foreign  dignitaries  when  they  visit  the 
United  States  and  I  support  the  con- 
cept of  nations  meeting  to  settle  their 
differences  peacefully.  But  we  must 
wonder  if  we  are  getting  our  money's 
worth  out  of  t  le  United  Nations.  We 
pay  over  $1   pillion  a  year  to  the 


United  Nations,  not  including  police 
protection,  and  for  our  money  we  re- 
ceive continuous  anti-American  rheto- 
ric from  the  Communist  countries  and 
their  client  states. 

The  United  Nations  also  provides  a 
convenient  cover  for  foreign  agents 
who  steal  our  coimtry's  secrets  imder 
the  protection  of  diplomatic  immuni- 
ty. 

Congress  should  scrutinize  every 
cent  it  authorizes,  especially  now  with 
the  Federal  budget  deficit  soaring  out 
of  sight.  The  United  Nations  budget 
should  be  treated  like  every  other  ap- 
propriation. 

I  would  like  to  call  attention  to  an 
editorial  that  ran  yesterday  in  the  Ala- 
bany  Times  Union.  It  makes  some  very 
perceptive  points  about  the  state  of  af- 
fairs at  the  United  Nations  and  I  com- 
mend it  to  your  reading. 

A  BnxjON  POR  TBI  n  Jf . 

"Our  influence  at  the  United  Nations  is 
trivial,  despite  the  fact  that  we  contribute 
$1  billion  a  year." 

That  was  the  United  States  ambassador  to 
the  U.N.  talking.  Jeane  Klrkpatrick's  men- 
tion of  the  relationship  between  money  and 
influence  should  remind  Americans  and 
their  congressional  leaders  that  we  ought  to 
keep  the  world  body  alive. 

From  its  inception  in  1945  until  1973  the 
American  share  of  U.N.  costs  was  31.S  per- 
cent Congress  then  decided  this  proportion 
was  askew,  which  It  surely  was.  and  cut  back 
to  25  percent.  Throughout  this  period  the 
Soviet  Union  and  two  of  its  republics  had 
three  votes  in  the  Oeneral  Assembly  to  one 
for  the  United  States.  The  three  Soviet 
members  kick  in  13  percent  of  U.N.  funds,  a 
hair  more  than  half  the  American  contribu- 
tion. 

Lack  of  influence  in  relation  to  dollars  is 
not  the  only  thing  we  should  think  about. 
Where  those  dollars  go  is  something  we 
should  examine  carefully.  For  instance, 
nearly  30  United  Nations  officials  get  sala- 
ries of  more  than  $100,000  a  year.  And  that 
fleet  of  limousines  on  the  East  River  is  not 
the  cheapest  mode  of  travel. 

America's  $1  billion  supports  dozens  of 
global  organizations.  Many  must  be  worthy, 
but  before  Congress  grants  a  State  Depart- 
ment request  for  a  12  percent  increase  in 
this  area,  it  ought  to  take  a  close  look  at 
those  agencies,  including  an  animal-disease 
program  called  the  International  Office  for 
Epizootics. 

Then  there  is  the  United  Nations  Educa- 
tional. Scientific  and  (Cultural  Organization. 
It  has  been  promoting  a  "New  World  Infor- 
mation Order."  or  a  program  of  news  man- 
agement, while  the  United  States  supports 
it  with  an  annual  contribution  of  $33.5  mil- 
lion. 

A  billion  may  seem  like  a  paltry  sum  in  a 
land  where  the  national  budget  is  heading 
toward  the  trillion  mark.  But  as  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  knows,  every  billion  counts 
when  April  15  rolls  around.  A  cost-conscious 
(Congress  should  review  its  U.N.  commit- 
ment, and  make  sure  it  knows  where  every 
dollar  goes. 


INVESTMENT  TAX  CREDITS 

(Mr.  DxNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


Mr.  DbNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  could  all  use  some  good  news 
about  the  effects  of  the  economic  pro- 
gram we  passed  last  year.  At  that  time, 
as  we  debated  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981,  we  Congressmen  who 
represent  districts  containing  older 
cities  argued  strongly  for  the  preserva- 
tion and  expansion  of  investment  tax 
credit  for  the  rehabilitation  of  com- 
mercial and  industrial  buildings,  as  set 
forth  in  the  Revenue  Act  of  1978.  For 
nearly  three  decades.  Federal  law  had 
favored  the  construction  of  new  build- 
ings over  the  rehabilitation  of  older 
ones.  This  bias,  combined  with  the 
availability  elsewhere  of  better  trans- 
portation and  communication  systems, 
lower  property  taxes,  more  plentiful 
land,  and  other  attractions,  provided 
strong  incentive  for  firms  to  leave  the 
cities,  taking  Jobs  and  revenue  with 
them.  The  economic  llfeblood  of  our 
cities  was  steadily  draining. 

The  members  of  the  Northeast-Mid- 
west Coalition  asserted  that  the  in- 
vestment tax  credit  would  motivate 
businesses  to  renovate  rather  than  re- 
locate. We  argued  that  this  incentive, 
together  with  the  targeted  tax  credit, 
urban  development  action  grants,  in- 
dustrial revenue  bonds,  and  local  im- 
provements and  incentives,  would  re- 
verse the  flow  of  investment  out  of  our 
cities.  Thankfully,  this  view  prevailed 
in  the  1981  Tax  Act,  which  not  only 
preserved  but  expanded  the  tax  credit. 
Now,  instead  of  a  flat  10  percent 
credit,  developers  can  receive  from  IS 
percent  to  25  percent  credit,  depend- 
ing on  the  building's  age  and  status  as 
a  historical  site. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  delighted  to 
report  that  this  measure  has  indeed 
produced  the  Ijenefits  we  predicted.  I 
have  personally  witnessed  these  bene- 
fits in  my  own  district,  in  the  city  of 
New  Haven.  As  a  direct  result  of  the 
new  tax  credit,  renovation  activity 
there  has  increased  markedly.  Drawn 
by  a  25-percent  tax  credit  for  historic 
buildings,  a  group  of  developers  is  re- 
storing a  125-year-old  structure  known 
as  the  Palladium  Building.  Other  de- 
velopers are  taking  advantage  of  the 
same  25  percent  credit  to  renovate  the 
old  Yale  Brewery  and  the  Schubert 
Theater,  once  the  main  launching 
ground  for  Broadway  shows.  Still 
other  investment  activity  will  result  in 
the  conversion  of  the  former  Seamco 
plant  and  the  rehabilitation  of  several 
19th  century  mansions  of  inestimable 
architectural  and  historical  value. 

Because  New  Haven  is  a  city  unusu- 
ally rich  in  historic  structures.  I  am 
confident  that  as  more  developers 
become  aware  of  the  benefits  of  this 
new  tax  credit,  more  and  more  restora- 
tion will  occur.  Businesses  that  fled 
will  return  to  the  dty.  New  businesses 
will  begin  there.  There  will  be  more 
Jobs,  not  Just  t>ecause  of  the  expanded 
number  of  businesses  but  because  ren- 
ovation work  generally  jrields  33  per- 


cent more  construction  Jobs  than  does 
demolition  and  new  construction.  And 
more  Jobs  mean  more  pei^le  with 
money  to  spend  in  shops,  restaurants, 
theaters.  In  short,  the  new  investment 
tax  credits  for  building  rehabilitation 
is  plajring  an  important  role  in  New 
Haven's  return  to  vitality  and  prosper- 
ity. Nor  is  my  district  the  exception. 
Thanks  in  large  part  to  the  new  tax 
credit,  the  expression  "aging  dty"  will 
soon  no  longer  apply  to  many  long-es- 
tablished urban  areas  of  the  Northeast 
and  Midwest.  They  wiU  instead  be 
called  rejuvenating  dties. 


MASSIVE  STEEL  SX7BSIDIES  CALL 
FOR  LEGISLA'nON 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gatdos)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  was  a  historic  time  for  the  steel 
industry  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
cause of  events  here,  developments  in 
the  world  steel  crisis  have  a  touch  of 
irony. 

In  Europe,  Common  Maiicet  Minis- 
ters moved  to  prevent  what  they  caU 
cutthroat  competition— price  cutting 
and  dumping— among  their  steel- 
makers by  extending  for  a  year  an  in- 
ternal quota  system. 

And  in  the  United  States,  these  same 
protected  European  steelmakers  were 
formally  found  to  be  engaged  in  cut- 
throat competition  against  U.S.  work- 
ers and  companies. 

Last  year,  while  they  were  cooperat- 
ing in  Europe,  the  British  sold  steel 
here  for  an  average  $366  a  ton  that 
probably  would  have  been  $513  a  ton 
absent  a  40.36-percent  subsidy  from 
the  Government. 

Add  an  estimated  $80  for  transporta- 
tion as  one  steel  analyst  does,  and  the 
cost  in  the  Unitec"  States  should  have 
been  about  $593. 

The  average  price  of  U.S.  manufac- 
turers is  $535  a  ton,  according  to 
recent  estimates. 

The  difference  on  steel  plate  is  $58  a 
ton  In  favor  of  more  efficient  U.S. 
steelworkers. 

Last  year  the  French  sold  steel  here 
for  $300  a  ton  that  probably  would 
have  been  $400  a  ton  absent  a  30-per- 
cent subsidy  from  the  Government  of 
France. 

Add  transportation,  the  price  should 
have  been  $480. 

The  price  of  U.S.  manufacturers  is 
$458  a  ton. 

The  difference  is  $22  a  ton  in  favor 
of  profitmaking  U.S.  steelmakers  on 
hot-rolled  sheet. 

Last  year,  Belgium  sold  sted  here 
for  $360  a  ton  that  probably  would 
have  been  $438  a  ton  absent  that  gov- 
ernment's 21.7  percent  subsidy. 

Consider  transportation  again,  and 
the  price  should  have  been  about  $518. 
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The  estimated  U.S.  maker's  price 
was  $505. 

The  difference  is  $13  a  ton  in  favor 
of  UJS.  steelworkers,  who  get  no  Gov- 
ernment help,  on  structural  shapes. 

Subsidy  demands  neither  efficiency 
nor  profit. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  steelwork- 
ers face  as  they  fight  with  foreign  gov- 
ernments to  keep  their  jobs  as  im- 
ports—much subsidized— approach  23 
percent  of  the  market. 

And  this  is  what  U.S.  companies 
must  overcome  if  they  are  to  do  more 
than  break  even— if  they  are  to  show 
profit  and  modernize  to  survive  and 
become  even  more  competitive  with 
the  20-percent,  30-percent,  and  40-per- 
cent subsidlzers. 

This  is  what  the  protected  Europe- 
ans call  free  trade. 

Trade  war  is  a  more  accurate  name, 
and  freebooting  describes  their  ap- 
proach better  than  the  term  "free 
trading." 

While  the  Europeans  were  tidying 
up  their  quota  arrangement  last  week, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce 
made  formal  findings  of  subsidy 
against  seven  European  countries  and 
two  other  nations  in  countervailing 
duty  cases.  This  is  the  first  testing  of 
U.S.  trade  law  meant  to  offset  unfair 
advantage. 

These  findings  should  have  great 
meaning  to  anyone  interested  in  the 
future  of  industrial  America,  which  is 
the  future  of  America. 

The  findings  show:    . 

That  some  of  our  chief  European 
allies  and  trading  partners  have  will- 
fully and  flagrantly  violated  the  letter 
and  the  spirit  of  the  trade  laws  de- 
signed to  enforce  their  international 
trade  agreements; 

That  these  same  partners  have 
twisted  the  trade  principle  of  compar- 
ative advantage  into  the  idea  of  advan- 
tage any  way  they  can  get  it,  and  will 
continue  to  do  so;  and 

That  they  have  selfishly  distorted 
into  trade  war  the  concept  of  free 
trade  that  the  United  States  has  at- 
tempted to  advance  unselfishly  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n. 

Duties  equal  to  the  subsidies  are 
being  levied,  but  the  action  has  only 
stalled  the  frontal  assault  by  the  heirs 
of  dausewitz,  who  wrote,  "On  War," 
and  who  was  the  first  to  recognize  the 
similarities  between  trade  and  war. 

But  the  cases  show  the  Europeans 
acknowledge  the  conhection  and  are 
practicing  what  the  general  preached. 
As  for  counterattack.  These  are 
clever  people  and  steel  is  a  versatile 
material.  It  will  be  no  difficult  trick  to 
switch  from  import  product  lines  that 
are  subject  to  coimtervaillng  duty  to 
those  that  have  not  been  caUed  into 
question. 

Or  Importers  may  switch  to  suppli- 
ers who  are  not  involved  in  the  cases. 
And  they  can  bluster  and  threaten  re- 
taliation, as  they  have  done  and  will 
continue  to  do. 
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So  it  is  Necessary  to  look  in  closer 
focus  at  what  has  been  done  and  to 
propose  an  janswer,  an  effective  coun- 
termeasure.; 

Mr.  Speatier,  my  opening  remarks  on 
sales  prices  :were  conditioned  by  words 
like  "probait>ly"  and  "apparent"  and 
"should."  Tpis  is  because  I  was  dealing 
with  averages  drawn  from  last  Friday's 
summary  o|  findings  from  the  Com- 
merce Department,  which  are  not 
thorough  eaough  to  take  1  ton  of  steel 
from  one  plant  and  follow  it  through 
the  trade  routes. 

The  European  price  was  determined 
by  dividing,  the  net  tons  of  a  specific 
product  iiqported  from  the  named 
country  intb  the  dollars  involved.  The 
amount  of  subsidy  was  fixed  by  apply- 
ing the  hiniest  rate  of  subsidy  given 
in  the  nailed  country.  And  the  esti- 
mated U.S.  sales  price  was  calculated 
by  adding  the  two. 

This  method  is  not  altogether  satis- 
factory, but  I  think  it  gives  us  figures 
in  the  ball  park  until  the  analysts 
finish  their  work. 

By  the  w^y,  using  this  rough  method 
of  estimate*  one  item  from  Britain  sold 
for  $644  a  ^on.  It  is  made  by  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  the  40  percent 
subsidized  British  Steel  Corp.  Apply- 
ing the  subsidy  rate,  the  break-even 
price,  plus  transportation,  would  have 
been  about  $984  a  ton. 

Subsidies  of  from  $50  to  $300  a  ton 
were  found  i  for  steel  mill  products  that 
sold  from  MOO  to  $500  a  ton,  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  said. 

We  also  [can  apply  rough  calcula- 
tions from  the  summaries  and  general- 
ly accepted  rules  of  thumb  to  under- 
stand what  effect  the  most  flagrant 
subsidlzers  have  had  on  the  United 
States.        I 

One  necessary  rule  of  thumb  is  that 
1  million  tons  of  imported  steel  equals 
the  export  of  5,000  American  steel- 
making  jobs. 

So,  in  Belgium,  four  companies  re- 
ceived subsidies  ranging  from  1.99  to 
21.7  percent. 

About  81$.000  tons  of  subsidized  Bel- 
gian steel  was  imported.  The  equiva- 
lent of  4,059  Jobs. 

France  aubsidizes  one  company  at 
30.029  percent  and  another  at  20.097 
percent. 

About  1.389,000  tons  of  French  steel 
claimed  6,445  U.S.  Jobs. 

One  Italum  firm,  subsidized  at  18.3 
percent,  eliminated  3,840  U.S.  Jobs 
with  768,000  tons  of  steel. 

South  A^ca  subsidizes  one  producer 
at  9.9  percent  and  another  at  16.3  [>er- 
cent.  I 

These  two  South  African  companies 
sent  284,0*0  tons  and  received  1,420 
American  Jobs. 

In  Britafi,  three  firms  are  listed  as 
receiving  ^bsidles  of  from  2.445  per- 
cent up  to  M0.362  percent. 

Their  319.000  tons  represented  1,545 
Jobs  in  the  United  States. 

Altogether,  the  most  flagrant  subsi- 
dlzers toolt  away  17.309  Jobs. 
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MeanwhUe.  tne  U.S.  industry  is  op- 
erating at  42.5  (percent  of  capacity  be- 
cause of  the  recession  and  imports, 
and  106.000  arej  out  of  work  and  an- 
other 28,500  are  Ion  short  weeks. 

By  the  way.  1^,000  is  16  percent  of 
106,000  if  anybody  has  been  wondering 
what  effect  imparts  from  these  5  coun- 
tries might  have  had  on  imemploy- 
ment  in  the  indi  stry. 

In  addition,  t  lere  were  other  find- 
ings, as  follows:  | 

Brazil  subsides  all  producers  at 
8.58  percent; 

subsidizes  eight  corn- 
ranging  from  the 
ible  0.178  percent  up 
.623  percent;  and 
reighs  in  at  1.766  per- 
:herlands  at  0.651  per- 


West  German] 
panics    at    rat 
almost  unnotic 
to  a  significant  \ 

Luxembourg 
cent  and  the  Ne 
cent. 

In  almost  all  I 
the  imports  calle 
international  t| 
trade  law  sold 


was  to  scold  every- 


cases— all  countries— 
into  question  under 
le  agreements  and 
tr  $100  to  $200  less  a 
ton  than  the  average  of  aU  steel  mill 
product  imports!  for  these  countries. 

Some  experts  say  this  could  indicate 
this  3.8  million  tons  of  subsidized 
steel— these  19,^00  Jobs,  this  18  per- 
cent of  unemplosTnent— was  targeted. 

Protected  from  the  price  cutting  and 
dumping  of  outthroat  competition 
among  themselves,  are  the  Eiu-opeans 
understanding?  | 

Not  at  all. 

The  first  charge  hurled  by  their 
chief  steel  neaotiator  Etienne  Davi- 
gnon,  was,  that] the  action  has  a  "pro- 
tectionist" flavc 

The  second  «^  to  threaten  retalia- 
tion. 

And  the  t 
body  involved: 

This  is  a  bad  ca^  from  a  commercial,  legal 
and  political  point  of  view. 

It  has  appeared  that  the  American  admin- 
istration has  not  l)een  able  or  willing  to  con- 
trol its  Industry. 

It  is  a  tralitlcaliand  damaging  error  that 
the  United  States  has  not  made  the  effort 
to  press  their  industry. 

Mr.  Davignop  really  said  this,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

He  said  it  although  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment really  has  no  financial  reins  like 
subsidies  of  up  yy  40  percent  to  pull  in 
steelmakers  when  they  seek  to  exer- 
cise their  guaranteed  rights  to  fair 
trade— rights  promised  in  internation- 
al trade  agreen^ents  that  are  endorsed 
by  the  Europeans  and  rights  upheld 
by  U.S.  trade  law. 

The  industry  Is  to  be  commended  for 
documenting  on  the  record  how  the 
Eu«t>peans  wag^  trade  war,  and  for  re- 
fusing to  buckle  imder  pressure  for  a 
negotiated  settlement.  And  the  D<^ 
partment  of  Commerce  is  due  praise 
for  a  thorough  and  professional  inves- 
tigation. 

The  task  no\^  is  to  see  that  the  re- 
fair  trade  and  com- 
merce are  not  Sacrificed  to  Mr.  Davlg- 
non's  bluster  o  -  to  the  demands  of  di- 


plomacy as  the  remaining  legal  steps 
are  taken. 

If  we  can  follow  through,  we  will 
come  close  to  adhering  to  the  excel- 
lent advice  in  Washington's  Farewell 
Address  when  he  said: 

The  great  rule  of  conduct  for  us  in  regard 
to  foreign  nations  is,  in  extending  our  com- 
mercial relations,  to  have  with  them  as  little 
polictial  connection  as  possible. 

It  is  folly  in  one  nation  to  look  for  disin- 
terested favors  from  another. 

It  may  place  itself  in  the  condition  •  *  •  of 
being  reproached  with  ingratitude  for  not 
giving  more. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  than  to 
expect  or  calculate  on  upon  real  favors  from 
nation  to  nation.  It  is  an  illusion  which  ex- 
perience must  cure. 

In  steel.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  gave  20 
percent  of  the  market  last  year. 
Through  the  first  quarter  we  had 
given  over  22  percent  this  year. 

That  the  companies  refused  to  settle 
may  be  due  to  experience  in  other 
dumping  episodes— those  subject  to 
the  failed  volimtary  restraint  agree- 
ments and  those  that  the  too-under- 
standing trigger  price  mechanism  was 
meant  to  deal  with. 

Although  these  countervailing  duty 
cases  will  not  make  well  a  sick  steel  in- 
dustry, they  do  cure  one  of  the  viruses 
causing  up  to  18  percent  of  the  illness. 

Meanwhile  rulings  are  due  later  this 
siunmer  on  18  pending  dimiping  cases. 

And  still  to  come  is  a  determination 
on  six  subsidy  cases  involving  Spain. 

General  Clausewitz  says  that  you 
can  reasonably  gage  how  an  adversary 
is  likely  to  act  tomorrow  by  recalling 
how  he  acted  yesterday  and  the  day 
before. 

In  Spain,  according  to  the  June  7 
Wall  Street  Journal,  they  are  deter- 
mined to  follow  the  European  way. 

I  ask  the  House  to  pay  attention  to 
excerpts  from  this  story  as  follows: 

Madrid.— The  Spanish  Government  gave 
the  green  light  to  the  construction  of  a  $140 
million  steel-pellet  plant. 

After  an  oil  company  report  had  conclud- 
ed that  the  natural  gas  reserves  were  insuf- 
ficient to  make  the  plant  profitable.  Plans 
for  the  project  were  scrubbed. 

Villagers  and  miners  staged  hunger 
strikes. 

The  Spanish  Government  now  has  agreed 
to  subsidize  the  plant  with  $32  million  in  ad- 
dition to  granting  an  official  credit  of  $30 
million. 

The  state-owned  steelworks  has  been 
given  instructions  to  buy  800,000  tons  of  pel- 
lets annually  at  a  price  similar  to  that  of  its 
Brazilian  subsidiary. 

Notice  that  profit  does  not  seem  to 
matter.  Notice  that  avoiding  political 
unrest  does  matter. 

By  the  way,  the  same  June  7  news- 
paper carried  a  short  story  from  Beth- 
lehem, Pa. 

Bethlehem  Steel  had  announced  the 
layoff  of  330  more  workers  at  its  Spar- 
rows Point,  Md.,  shipyard. 

Emplojmient  at  the  yard  is  down  to 
750  from  a  normal  2,250.  There  is  no 
votk.  for  the  missing  1,500. 


The  Spanish  approach  is  thoroughly 
European,  and  the  side-by-side  consid- 
eration of  the  developments  is 
thought  provoking. 

Of  course.  Spain  is  entering  the 
Common  Market. 

And  here  are  excerpts  of  what  the 
June  9  Wall  Street  Journal  drew  from 
the  meeting  of  Common  Market  indus- 
try ministers: 

LnxEMBOURG.— Common  Market  industry 
ministers  approved  a  1-year  extension  of 
steel-production  quotas  to  prevent  cutthroat 
competition  among  European  steelmakers. 

The  quota  system  was  to  expire  on  June 
30. 

It  will  be  broadened  to  include  wire  rods, 
previously  uncovered. 

One  Common  Market  official  said  the 
system  will  cover  about  80  percent  of  the 
community's  overall  steel  production— 
which  totaled  126  million  tons  last  year— up 
from  70  percent  previously. 

"The  steel  market  needs  the  quota 
system."  said  Belgium  industry  minis- 
ter Mark  Eyskens.  "The  business  out- 
look is  not  very  encouraging." 

Remember,  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
what  Mr.  Davignon  says,  the  Europe- 
ans understand  quotas  and  even  pro- 
fess some  affection  for  them. 

They  have  an  oversupply  and  they 
have  quotas  and  the  Spanish  are  ex- 
panding. 

The  oversupply,  or  part  of  it,  is 
being  piped  here  through  the  subsidies 
so  Belgian  steelworkers  will  not  riot 
and  Spanish  miners  will  not  go  on 
hunger  strikes. 

And  106,000  Americans  are  out  of 
work  and  another  28.500  are  on  short 
weeks. 

There  can  be  no  greater  error  than 
to  expect  or  calculate  on  real  favors 
from  nation  to  nation,  from  ally  to 
ally,  from  trading  partner  to  trading 
partner. 

The  Europeans  are  in  trouble  be- 
cause of  subsidy  and  the  loss  of  com- 
parative advantage  and  an  oversupply 
of  steel  in  the  world. 

There  is  a  world  oversupply  because 
every  developing  nation  wants  a  steel 
industry  to  prove  its  new  status. 

In  support  of  the  proposition,  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  excerpts  from  a 
June  9  report  in  the  Journal  on  a  new 
$2.5  billion  steel  plant  in  Pakistan: 

Pakistan  is  building  a  $2.5  million  steel 
plant  in  the  desert  despite  unfavorable  eco- 
nomic odds. 

The  plant  will  depend  almost  entirely  on 
imports  of  iron  ore  and  coal,  and  on  power 
and  water  that  already  are  in  short  supply. 

When  Pakistan  steel  begins  production.  It 
will  have  among  the  highest  production 
costs  anywhere  and  will  have  to  contend 
with  the  worldwide  steel  glut. 

The  poet  and  financier  who  is  chairman  of 
Pakistan  Steel  acknowledges  that  there  are 
problems. 

But,  he  argues,  a  developing  country  that 
wants  to  industrialize— if  only  to  make 
plows  and  hoes— has  to  begin  with  steel. 

"Costs  are  high. 

Until  steelmaking  begins,  Pakistan  is  sell- 
ing its  pig  iron  to  India  at  the  prevailing 
world  price  of  $150  a  ton,  but  production 
costs  are  double  that  amount. 


The  plant  initially  will  produce  1.1 
million  tons  for  steel  a  year.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  can  be  expanded  to  make 
2  million  tons. 

This  is  not  a  lot,  but  I  will  bet  any 
Member  right  now  that  they  will  be 
selling  here  before  long  at  substantial- 
ly below  a  fair  price. 

Meanwhile,  the  imsubsidized  U.S.  in- 
dustry has  been  operating  at  about 
42.5  percent  of  capacity. 

This  is  the  way  things  are  in  the 
world  steel  community,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  United  States,  because  of  its  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  world,  needs  a 
steel  industry;  that  is  admitted. 

American  workers  can  produce  steel 
here  that  will  sell  at  lower  costs  than 
imported  steel  Lf  that  foreign  steel  is 
not  subsidized  or  dimaped. 

So  the  Congress  has  two  choices  if 
we  are  to  maintain  a  steel  industry. 

D  1500 

First,  we  can  subsidize  at  rates  up  to 
40  percent,  like  our  quota-protected 
Ehiropean  partners,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  possibilities;  but  according  to  our 
theories  of  business  and  fair  trade, 
international  trade  and  international 
responsibilities,  this  is  unacceptable 
politically  to  this  country,  and  I  pre- 
sume to  this  Congress. 

The  difficulties  of  the  Europeans  in 
rationalizing  their  126  million  tons  a 
year  of  production  tends  to  prove  that 
this  just  would  not  work.  That  leaves 
the  establishment  of  quotas  along  the 
lines  of  the  10  percent— or  tithe 
quota— as  I  mentioned  last  week  in  our 
special  orders,  the  quota  bill  intro- 
duced recently  by  the  leadership  of 
the  Steel  Caucus  and  others. 

I  want  to  conclude  the  special  re- 
marks by  repeating  certain  items  for 
the  record  and  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  what  we  are  doing  as  a  Steel 
Caucus. 

First,  I  would  like  to  say  that  the 
Steel  Cauc\u  is  going  to  take  these 
special  orders  regularly  and  have  vari- 
ous Members  participating  directly  on 
the  floor  or  indirectly  by  submission 
of  their  remarks. 

The  purpose  of  this  is  to  again,  em- 
phatically, draw  the  attention  of  our 
colleagues  and  the  public  in  general, 
and  the  international  community,  to 
the  fact  that  the  Steel  Caucus  is  not 
going  to  stand  by,  is  not  going  to  let 
the  Europeans  spe»k  out  and  threaten 
international  trade  war  and  retaliation 
and  unfair  international  trade  prac- 
tices; we  are  Just  not  going  to  do  it.  We 
are  going  to  si}eak  up  for  this  coimtry 
and  do  it  as  repeatedly  as  we  have  to 
and  as  the  facts  warrant. 

The  time  has  come  that  we  cannot 
be  the  ever  agreeable  international 
trading  partner  who  never  protests  no 
matter  how  badly  used.  The  time  has 
come  when  we  are  going  to  have  to 
call  the  Europeans,  and  the  Japanese 
too,  exactly  what  they  are  and  to 
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point  out  to  the  whole  world  those 
countries  that  are  not  adhering  to  the 
international  trade  law;  those  who 
practice  their  little  tricks  and  their  de- 
vious ways;  who  come  to  this  country, 
sit  down  with  our  representatives,  os- 
tensibly in  a  fair  manner,  and  say, 
"We  want  to  trade  with  you.  We  want 
to  discuss  ways  of  limiting  our  imports 
into  your  coimtry.  We  do  appreciate 
what  you  did  for  us  20  and  30  years 
ago  and  the  billions  of  dollars  that  you 
threw  at  us  and  of  your  vital  concern 
Internationally  when  you  had  human- 
ity in  your  hearts  and  you  took  care  of 
us."  All  these  things  they  say  while 
they  are  sitting  down  and  talking  to 
our  internationalists,  and  all  the  time 
they  are  at  home  conniving.  At  home 
they  are  talking  differently  in  their 
international  ministries.  In  Japan  it  is 
MITI  that  controls  their  internal  in- 
dustrial production.  They  twist  things 
and  they  hide  things.  They  talk  about 
giving  an  opening  into  their  domestic 
markets  to  us  and  they  hand  us  a  list 
over  a  hundred  barriers  for  discussion 
and  action  but  they  are  virtual  tokens. 

I  have  no  hesitation  imder  the  cir- 
cumstances, no  hesitation  to  call  at- 
tention in  this  Record  formally  before 
anybody  within  the  hearing  of  my 
voice,  that  it  may  well  be  an  economic 
Pearl  Harbor  once  again. 

I  have  maintained  repeatedly  that 
we  are  fighting  a  war  on  two  fronts;  on 
one  front  the  European  war.  Just  like 
we  did  in  World  War  II  when  I  served 
my  country,  and  we  are  fighting  an- 
other trade  war  out  in  the  Pacific. 
Anybody  that  sees  if  any  differently  is 
looking  at  the  whole  problem  through 
rose-colored  glasses.  They  are  not 
practical.  They  do  not  understand  or 
do  not  want  to  understand. 

I  myself  personally  believe  that  the 
economic  might  of  this  Nation  has 
been  so  completely  and  thoroughly, 
fundamentally  eroded  and  eaten  away, 
that  no  matter  how  we  try  to  prime 
those  pumps,  no  matter  what  they  try 
to  do,  we  are  in  no  position,  to  make  it 
work.  We  are  not  going  to  get  our  eco- 
nomic house  in  order,  because  we  have 
been  attacked  at  the  core  and  we  have 
been  destroyed  so  completely  that  I 
have  my  serious  doubts.  I  do  not  want 
to  sound  like  a  pessimist,  but  I  have 
my  serious  personal  doubts  whether 
we  can  rise  up  once  again,  meet  the 
challenge  and  solve  this  problem. 

A  country  that  in  a  short  200  years 
has  given  the  whole  world  the  highest 
standard  of  living  ever  attained  by  any 
organized  community  or  country,  any 
political  division,  today  finds  Itself 
struggling.  Just  strug^lng  to  keep 
afloat 

I  say  that  is  almost  self-destruction, 
almost  shows  a  will  to  self-destruction; 
suicidal,  for  want  of  a  better  term. 

We  are  going  to  take  another  special 
order  soon.  If  you  think  those  remarks 
are  direct,  wait  until  you  hear  us  next 
time. 


At  this  til  le,  it  is  my  personal  privi- 
lege to  yieli  I  to  a  very  active  member 
of  the  executive  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman frim  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailet). 

Mr.  BAIIEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

I  would  11  Le  to  add  very  briefly,  if  I 
might,  to  tl  le  remarks  the  gentleman 
has  made. 

I  wonder  if  perhaps  the  United 
States  has  finally  come  to  realize  that 
the  world  otder  hais  changed  on  us. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  this 
President  f0r  any  credit  that  needs  to 
be  given,  fof  he  has  at  least  recognized 
that  the  words  free  enterprise  must 
begin  to  acduire  some  type  of  uniform 
international  meaning. 

State  camtalism  is  really  the  new 
force  that  threatens  stability  in  the 
economic  injtemational  order.  Free  en- 
terprise as  It  does  here;  particularly  if 
the  U.S.  doknestic  market  is  going  to 
be  the  market  in  which  these  new 
State  capitalists  are  going  to  operate. 

in  1510 
ecurity  and  military  secu- 
free  world  go  hand  in 
eed  we  do  not  recognize 
of  combining  the  two,  we 
to  succeed, 
have  investment  policies 
that  are  different  in  the  United 
States,  different  in  Europe,  and  differ- 
ent in  Japin.  We  caiuiot  have  a  fi- 
nance policy  which  differs  markedly  in 
the  United 'States  and  in  Europe  and 
in  Japan  because  someone  at  some 
point  is  going  to  be  taken  advantage 
of.  We  are  the  ones  who  are  being 
taken  advai  tage  of  now. 

The  relaionship  of  the  role  and 
function  of  companies,  capital,  labor, 
and  government  have  got  to  reach 
some  sort  of  modicum,  some  sort  of 
basic  meaning  all  around  the  world  if 
free  enterprise  is  to  survive. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Oatdos)  fir  the  work  that  he  has 
done  with  the  Steel  Caucus.  Steel  pro- 
vides an  excellent  example  of  what  the 
real  probl^  is  when  you  are  doing 
business  worldwide.  A  subsidy  is  some- 
thing that!  we  all  know  is  not  sanc- 
tioned by  tie  GATT. 

The  Pre  ident,  in  his  remarks  in 
Britain,  I  Ihink,  was  to  the  point  po- 
litically and  I  hope  will  continue  to 
work  at  tlie  point  economically;  we 
need  a  world  economic  order  where 
doing  business  means,  in  terms  of  in- 
vestment policy,  financial  policy  and 
marketing,  the  same  thing  around  the 
world  or  tHere  will  not  be  stability  in 
international  markets. 

I  would  {ygain  like  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Oatsos)  for  the  fantastic  Job  that  he 
has  done,  and  I  simply  state  that  I 
look  forward  very  much  to  working 
with  him  a  i  these  Issues. 


Mr.  GAYDOS 


colleague  from  F  ennsylvania, 


Mr.  REGULA. 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GAYDOS. 
man  from  Ohio 


.U:?aj!;.\/A 
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I  want  to  thank  my 


Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
(Mr.  Recula)  my  col- 
league and  a  metnber  of  the  executive 
committee. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  my  chairman 
for  yielding. 

In  view  of  the  limited  time  I  will  try 
to  abbreviate  n  y  remarks  and  then 
insert  them  in  tl  e  Record 

I  would  say  to  my  colleague 


Pennsylvania  tqat   I   think 
some  reason  for 


from 
there  is 
optimism  in  the  envi- 
ronment in  whJch  we  live.  I  believe 
that  the  can-do  i  spirit  of  America  can 
and  will  respond  to  the  challenge. 

However,  it  is  Imperative  that  our  in- 
dustries compete  in  an  environment  of 
fairness.  I  think  what  we  have  sought 
in  the  Steel  Caiicus,  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Pei^ylvanla  seeks,  and 
what  we  would  hope  we  can  develop  in 
our  legislative  pirogram,  is  a  situation 
where  our  industries  do  compete  on 
the  same  playinK  field  and  under  the 
same  rules  as  Ipeir  foreign  competi- 
tors. I 

Along  with  tljat,  I  think  it  is  vital 
that  this  body  recognize  that  we  must 
provide  the  kinds  of  conditions  in  tax 
policy,  in  envirohmental  policy.  Feder- 
al policies  of  alii  types,  that  will  allow 
our  industries  XA>  have  a  free  competi- 


tive hand.  We 
compete  with 
their  backs. 

I  think  in  t 
ahead  we  need 
tance    of    achieving 
Right    now    we    are 


ot  expect  them  to 
ne  arm  tied  behind 


le  weeks  and  months 

recognize  the  impor- 

that    objective. 

working    on    a 


budget.  We  hopje  that  we  can  pass  in 
this  body  a  budget  that  will  reduce  the 
demands  on  thq  capital  markets,  that 
will  free  up  capital  to  allow  moderniza- 
tion of  our  stee|  and  other  industries, 
and  improve  thpir  competitive  oppor- 
tunity. But  aloig  with  that,  we  need 
to  have  fair  trade  with  out  allies. 

Along  this  liQe  I  am  very  pleased 
that  last  week  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment recognized  this  problem,  in  their 
preliminary  ruling  on  the  pending 
steel  subsidy  ca^  and  as  a  result  of 
this  action  by  tihe  Commerce  Depart- 
ment there  wlll|  be  penalties  levied  on 
incoming  products  to  equalize  the 
competitive  disadvantage  that  our 
steel  industries  have  suffered  in  the 
past.  I 

The  Commerce  Department  foimd 
that  steel  Imparted  from  seven  Ehiro- 
pean  countries,  Brazil  and  South 
Africa  had  benefited  from  Govern- 
ment subsidies.  These  determinations 
were  the  result  {of  6  months  of  investi- 
gations and  analyses  on  the  part  of 
the  Department.  While  these  findings 
are  only  preliminary,  they  will  provide 
important  and  anmediate  relief  for  do- 
mestic steel  proaucers  by  requiring  the 
importers  of  covered  products  to  post 
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cash  deposits  or  bonds  for  the  amount 
of  the  estimated  subsidy. 

I  could  mention  a  number  of  other 
things,  but  I  would  only  conclude  by 
saying  I  support  Secretary  Baldrige's 
efforts  to  encourage  the  steel  indus- 
tries of  the  European  Commimity  to 
continue  their  efforts  to  restructure 
and  end  state  aid  for  steel  producers 
and  agree  that  only  by  eliminating  the 
excess  uneconomic  capacity  and  Gov- 
ernment subsidization,  can  world  steel 
trade  be  brought  to  a  normal  commer- 
cial basis. 

In  this  Nation  we  have  a  4)riceless 
asset  in  our  own  American  market.  No 
other  nation  in  the  world  affords  such 
an  attractive  marketplace  for  imports 
as  does  the  United  States.  The  deci- 
sions handed  down  by  Commerce  will 
make  it  clear  to  our  trading  partners 
and  the  American  people  that  we  will 
not  idly  fritter  away  this  asset. 

We  are  sending  a  strong  message 
that  if  others  want  to  have  access  to 
our  markets,  it  has  to  be  done  on  a  fair 
basis.  These  decisions  should  not  be 
construed  as  the  end  of  dedication  to 
free  trade  in  the  United  States,  but 
the  beginnings  of  a  new  era  of  fair 
trade.  To  unilaterally  practice  free 
trade  unfairly  hurts  our  economy  and 
our  workers. 

We  also  have  a  number  of  reciproci- 
ty bills  in  the  House  and  Senate  which 
I  would  hope  we  would  get  a  chance  to 
vote  on,  that  would  further  strengthen 
our  position  by  giving  the  President 
the  tools  to  insure  that  we  have  the 
kind  of  access  to  other  nations'  mar- 
kets, that  the  chairman  was  talking 
about  in  his  remarks,  that  we  provide 
our  foreign  trading  partners  to  ours. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  continue 
to  pressure,  through  the  Steel  Caucus, 
the  committees  to  get  a  legislative  en- 
vironment that  will  enable  our  steel 
industry  to  flourish,  that  will  meet  the 
challenges  of  competition  on  a  fair 
basis  with  other  producers,  and  that 
will  maintain  the  capacity  for  steel 
production  that  is  absolutely  essential 
to  the  national  security  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  on  the  executive  committee. 
•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  from  the 
Steel  Caucus  in  support  of  the  Fair 
Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1982. 

In  1977,  the  Steel  Caucus  worked  to 
bring  about  the  trigger  price  mecha- 
nism as  an  enforcement  tool  of  our  re- 
cently negotiated  trade  laws.  Soon  for- 
eign producers  found  ways  of  getting 
around  the  trigger,  and  again  the 
Steel  Caucus  set  to  work,  this  time 
with  the  surge  mechanism.  In  no  time, 
foreign  steel  producers  found  ways  to 
circumvent  this  process.  The  recent 
steel  trade  cases  filed  with  the  Com- 
merce Department  resulted.  I  am 
pleased  with  Secretary  Baldrige's  find- 
ing that  illegally  subsidized  imports 
from  these  producers  have  injured  the 
domestic  industry. 


In  the  meantime,  the  steel  industry 
has  declined  to  a  critical  point  for 
such  a  basic  industry.  Its  health  is 
vital  to  our  economy  and  defense  and 
yet  it  stands  at  42.5  percent  of  its  ca- 
pacity. 

As  our  Government  is  cautiously  ne- 
gotiating with  foreign  steel  producers, 
35  percent  of  our  steelworkers  are  un- 
employed. Our  European  trading  part- 
ners are  using  government  subsidies 
and  bending  trading  practices  to  cause 
a  trade  war  in  which  American  steel- 
workers'  Jobs  are  at  the  mercy  of  for- 
eign governments.  These  countries 
have  erected  trade  barriers  around 
their  markets  so  imports  cannot  dis- 
rupt their  economy  and  they  provide 
aid  that  makes  dmnping  in  the  U.S. 
market  possible.  We  in  the  Steel 
Caucus  do  not  want  to  see  the  U.S. 
steel  industry  negotiated  out  of  exist- 
ence. We  made  laws  that  were  Intend- 
ed to  prevent  the  current  situation. 
With  the  Fair  Trade  in  Steel  Act,  we 
are  signaling  our  intent  to  make  laws 
that  will  restore  order  to  the  U.S.  steel 
market. 

Quota  on  carbon  and  specialty  steel 
imports  are  necessary  to  achieve  this. 
Our  bill  is  restrictive  enough  to  pre- 
vent circumvention,  and  yet  allows  im- 
porters to  compete  for  their  fair  share 
by  opening  one-tenth  of  the  market  to 
imports.  Over  the  years  we  have 
learned  that  the  only  workable 
remedy  was  the  quota,  which  was  very 
successful  in  rebuilding  the  specialty 
steel  industry  and  in  holding  prices 
below  inflation.  All  the  negotiated  so- 
lutions failed. 

We  are  saddened  to  note  that  our 
European  trading  partners  have  not 
shown  good  faith  in  previous  agree- 
ments. Oiu"  only  hope  now  in  stabiliz- 
ing the  domestic  steel  industry  is  by 
securing  relief  from  dumping  through 
quotas.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  GEN.  DAVID  C. 
JONES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Mort- 
gomery)  is  recognized  for  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Gen.  David  C.  Jones  is  retiring  this 
month  as  Chairman  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  I  know  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  Join  with  me  in  extend- 
ing our  appreciation  and  gratitude  for 
his  dedicated  service  to  this  coimtry  in 
a  very  important  and  vital  position.  He 
is  oiu-  No.  1  soldier. 

As  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
General  Jones'  duties  included  serving 
as  the  senior  military  adviser  to  the 
President,  National  Security  Coimcil 
and  Secretary  of  Defense. 

In  addition,  he  was  also  responsible 
for  executing  the  decisions  of  the  na- 
tional command  authorities.  This  in- 
cluded the  worldwide  readiness  and 
employment  of  combat  forces  of  the 


U.S.  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force  and  Ma- 
rines. 

For  the  past  4  years.  General  Jones 
has  served  in  this  Job  with  distinction. 
But  I  would  have  expected  no  less 
from  this  man.  He  brought  a  long  and 
varied  military  career  into  the  position 
when  he  took  over  in  June  1978.  And 
before  becoming  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  he  served  as  Chief  of 
Staff  of  the  Air  Force  and  did  an  out- 
standing Job  in  this  position. 

A  command  pilot.  General  Jones  ac- 
cumulated more  than  300  hours  in 
missions  over  North  Korea  during  the 
Korean  war  and  in  1969  he  served  in 
Vietnam  as  Deputy  Commander  for 
Operations  and  then  as  Vice  Com- 
mander of  the  7th  Air  Force. 

His  experience  in  dealing  with  the 
leaders  of  many  nations  was  also  an 
asset.  The  General's  knowledge  of  the 
structure  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
Organization  enabled  him  to  make  the 
necessary  decisions  regarding  our  rela- 
tions with  the  other  nations  in  that  al- 
liance. 

His  service  covered  a  wide  area  of  re- 
sponsibility and  eventually  he  as- 
sumed duties  as  Commander  in  C:hief 
of  the  U.S.  Air  Forces  in  Europe. 

In  addition  to  his  expertise  in  Euro- 
pean affairs.  General  Jones  was  also 
deeply  involved  with  operations  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Southeast  Asia.  This 
wide-ranging  experience  gave  him  a 
good  perspective  in  making  the  day-to- 
day decisions  crucial  to  the  safety  and 
well  being  of  our  country  in  his  posi- 
tion as  head  of  the  Joint  Chiefs. 

As  General  Jones  retires  he  has  of- 
fered recommendations  to  change 
some  of  the  procedures  in  the  Chair- 
man's relations  and  authority  in  deal- 
ing with  the  different  Chiefs  of  the 
different  services.  His  suggestions  are 
being  considered  by  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee. 

I  offer  my  congratulations  on  a  Job 
well  done  to  Gen.  David  C.  Jones  and 
extend  best  wishes  on  his  future  en- 
deavors. He  has  served  his  country 
well  and  we  shall  miss  his  knowledge 
and  leadership  capabilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  complete 
biography  of  General  Jones  in  order 
that  all  my  colleagues  will  be  fully  in- 
formed on  the  distinguished  career  of 
General  Jones. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  biography  follows: 

Oeh.  Davis  C.  Jones 

Qeneral  David  C.  Jones  was  appointed 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  De- 
partment of  Defense,  in  June  21,  1978.  He 
was  reappointed  to  a  second  two-year  term 
in  1980.  In  this  capacity,  he  serves  as  the 
senior  military  adviser  to  the  President,  the 
National  Security  Council,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense.  Through  the  commanders 
of  the  unified  and  specified  ttvmmmnA^  be  jg 
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alao  responsible  for  executins  the  decisions 
of  the  National  Command  Authorities  re- 
garding worldwide  readiness  and  employ- 
ment of  combat  forces  of  the  United  States 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps. 
Prior  to  his  current  appointment.  General 
Jones  served  four  years  as  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  United  States  Air  Force. 

Drawing  from  a  widely  varied  career,  Gen- 
eral Jones  brings  to  his  position  a  wealth  of 
experience  and  knowledge  of  national  secu- 
rity affairs,  the  diverse  U.S.  Defense  Estab- 
lisliment,  and  our  defensive  alliances  with 
other  nations.  His  domestic  and  overseas  as- 
signments have  included  operational,  staff, 
and  command  positions  in  strategic,  tactical, 
training,  and  Allied  organizations.  He  Is  a 
command  pilot. 

In  combat.  General  Jones  was  assigned  to 
a  bombardment  squadron  during  the 
Korean  War  and  accimiulated  more  than 
300  hours  on  missions  over  North  Korea.  In 
1969.  he  served  in  the  Republic  of  Vietnam 
as  Deputy  Commander  for  Operations  and 
then  as  Vice  Commander  of  the  Seventh  Air 
Force. 

General  Jones  has  had  extensive  experi- 
ence in  dealing  with  the  leaders  of  many  na- 
tions. His  intimacy  with  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  (NATO)  alliance  and 
its  complex  multinational  defense  structure 
is  based  on  a  range  of  assignments  which 
cover  the  spectnun  of  planning  and  oper- 
ational responsibilities,  culminating  with 
duties  as  Commander  in  Chief  of  the  United 
States  Air  Forces  in  Europe  (USAFE).  Con- 
currently, he  was  Commander  of  the  Fourth 
Allied  Tactical  Air  Forces.  General  Jones 
also  has  been  deeply  involved  in  worUng 
mutual  security  problems  with  nations  of 
the  Middle  East  and  Southwest  Asia. 

In  addition  to  his  military  duties.  General 
Jones  actively  serves  a  number  of  civilian 
public-service  organizations.  In  1981,  Presi- 
dent RMgan  m>pointed  him  to  a  three-year 
term  on  the  Board  of  Governors,  American 
Red  Cross.  A  member  of  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors for  Youth  Service,  U.S-A..  Inc.,  a  na- 
tional youth  agency.  General  Jones  has  long 
supported  this  organization's  development 
activities  aimed  at  making  meaningful  op- 
portunities available  for  aU  young  people. 
He  Is  also  a  member  of  the  Council  on  For- 
eign relations:  the  Washington  Policy  Coun- 
cil of  the  International  Management  and 
Development  Institute  (IMDI);  and  the 
Center  for  the  Study  of  the  Presidency,  and 
is  Co-Cbairman,  Awards  Committee,  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Achievement.  General 
Jones  has  been  awarded  numerous  decora- 
tions from  foreign  governments  honoring 
his  accomplishments  in  international  securi- 
ty affairs.  Among  the  numerous  civilian 
awards  honoring  his  public  service  are  the 
Tuakegee  Airmen  Gold  Medallion  and  the 
designation  as  Educator  of  the  Seventies  by 
the  Education  Magazine. 

General  Jones  was  bom  in  Aberdeen. 
South  Dakota  in  July  1921.  He  graduated 
from  high  school  in  Minot,  North  Dakota, 
and  attended  the  University  of  North 
Dakota  and  Minot  State  College  until  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  n.  He  volunteered 
for  the  Army  Air  Corps  in  early  1942  and  re- 
ceived his  commission  and  pilot  wings  in 
February  1943.  A  graduate  of  the  National 
War  College,  General  Jones  was  awarded  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  humane  letters  from 
the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha  in 
1975;  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  degree 
from  Louisiana  Tech  University  in  1975;  an 
honorary  doctorate  of  humane  letters 
degree  from  Minot  State  College  in  1979; 
and  an  honorary  doctorate  of  laws  degree 
from  Boston  University  in  1980. 


General  Jonts  is  an  avid  Jogger  and  rac- 
quetball  player.  He  is  married  to  the  former 
Lois  M.  Tarbell  of  Rugby.  North  Dakota. 
They  have  three  children. 

AWARDS 

Decorations  and  Service  Awards: 

Defense  Distinguished  Service  Medal  with 
two  oak  leaf  clasters. 

Distinguished  Service  Medal  (Air  Force) 
with  one  oak  leaf  cluster. 

Legion  of  Merit. 

Distinguished  Plying  Cross. 

Bronze  Star  Medal. 

Air  Medal  wlih  one  oak  leaf  cluster. 

Air  Force  Co^miendation  Medal. 

Air  FV>rce  Oinstanding  Unit  Award. 

American  Campaign  Medal. 

Asiatic-Pacific  Campaign  Medal. 

World  War  II  Victory  Medal. 

Army  of  Occvpation  Medal  (Japan). 

National  Defense  Service  Medal  with  one 
bronze  service  |tar. 

Korean  Senjice  Medal  with  two  bronze 
service  stars. 

Vietnam  Service  Medal  with  three  bronze 
service  stars.    | 

Air  Force  Longevity  Service  Award 
Ribbon  with  ei^fht  oak  leaf  clusters. 

Grand  Cros^  of  the  Royal  Order  of  St. 
Olav  (Norway)] 

National  Or4er,  Republic  of  Vietnam,  Sth 
Class.  I 

Republic  of  Vietnam  Air  Force  Distin- 
guished Service  Order,  1st  Class. 

Grand  Cros4  2nd  Class  of  the  Order  of 
Merit  (Pederal'Republic  of  Germany). 

National  Or4er  of  Security  Merit  (Tong- 
II)  (Republic  c^  Korea). 

French  Legion  of  Honor,  Grade  of  Com- 
mander. I 

Venezuelan  Air  Force  Cross,  1st  CHass. 

Venezuelan  Legion  of  Merit  Inter-Ameri- 
can Aerial  Brotherhood  Degree  of  Officer. 

Italian  Knigbts  of  the  Grand  Cross. 

Japanese  Filst  Class  Order  of  the  Rising 
Sun. 

Wlsam  Al  Oiomhoria  First  Stage  (Deco- 
ration of  the  Republic  of  Egypt). 

Highest  Coinmander  of  the  Order  of 
Honor  (Greec«|). 

Yugoslavian  iAir  Force  Pilot  Wings. 

Swedish  Knights  Grand  Cross  of  the 
Order  of  the  North  Star. 

Colombian  Antonio  Ricaurte  Aeronautical 
Order  of  Merit. 

Republic  ofjvietiuun  Ooss  of  Gallantry 
with  palm.       | 
United  Nations  Service  Medal. 
Republic  of  Vietnam  Campaign  Medal. 
Additional  /jt^^ards: 

Gold  Medal  Educator  of  the  Seventies, 
Education  Magazine.  1976. 

The  Jimmy  E>oolittle  Fellowship  Award, 
Air  Force  Association,  September  1977. 

The  Maxwell  A.  Krlendler  Memorial 
Award,  Irong^te  Chapter  (New  York)  Air 
Force  Association.  April  1978. 

Golden  Plate  Award,  American  Academy 
of  Achlevemeat,  June  1979. 

Tuskegee  Airmen  Distinguished  Achieve- 
ment   Gold   Medallion    Award,    December 

1979.  I 

American  liefense  Preparedness  Associa- 
tion Meritorious  Service  Award.  May  1981. 
Gold  Medal  "For  Extraordinary  Service" 

to  the  Awardfe  Council,  American  Academy 

of  Achievement,  June  1981 

H.  H.  Arnold  Award,  Air  Force  Associa- 
tion, September  1981. 

Nathan  Hale  Award,  Reserve  Officers  As- 
sociation, Ocv>ber  1981. 
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Mr.  GONZALES;.  Mr.  Speaker,  \vlll 
the  gentleman  yic  Id? 

Mr.  MONTGOI  [ERY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  1  exas. 

Mr.  OONZALBZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  very  distinguished,  most 
popular  and  belbved  associate  from 
Mississippi  for  yielding.  I  want  to  Join 
him  in  his  remarks  that  he  has  Just 
made  concerning  Qeneral  Jones. 

I  happen  to  repk-esent  the  20th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Texas.  San  Anto- 
nio, which  has  qeen  indentlfied  as  a 
bulwark  of  national  defense  since  its 
founding.  General  Jones  looms  large 
in  what  he  has  clone  in  behalf  of  the 
national  defense,  particularly  the  De- 
partment of  the  j  Air  Force.  It  is  re- 
flected in  some  ^l  the  basic  missions 
and  their  succes^ul  accomplishments 
through  the  yeaiB  that  are  located  in 
San  Antonio:  Kslly  Air  Force  Base. 
Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Brooks 
School  of  Air  Space  Medicine,  aU 
these  are  great  (^btors  to  a  patriotic, 
brave,  very  wonderful  soldier  that  the 
person  of  General  Jones  symbolizes. 

On  top  of  that]  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Cliiefs  of  Staff,  he  has  upheld 
like  very  few.  if  ^ny,  the  dignity  and 
the  independence  that  was  visualized 
by  the  Congress  when  it  created  in  the 
Reorganization  Act  of  1947  the  De- 
partment of  Deliense,  and  as  an  ad- 
Jimct  the  creation  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  That  side  which  we  call  the 
professional  military,  and  with  great 
honor  and  independence,  sometimes  it 
Just  has  not  be^n  there,  but  in  the 
person  of  Gener^  Jones  I  think  the 
record  should  show  that  he  served  pre- 
eminently, patricftically,  and  quite  he- 
roically in  this  (»t>acity. 

Once  again,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  for  giving  us  this  op- 
portiuiity  to  say  io  on  the  record. 

Mr.  MONTGQMERY.  I  certainly 
want  to  thank  {the  gentleman  from 
Texas  for  his  wonderful  comments 
about  General  Jcines.  I  think  certainly 
General  Jones  should  be  given  the 
credit,  as  others]  of  our  conunanders, 
that  we  are  not  at  war  now.  A  part  of 
the  world  is  in  a  turmoil,  but  our 
Nation  is  not  at  war.  That  certainly 
spealsis  highly  of  lour  civilian  leaders  as 
weU  as  our  military  leaders.  I  certainly 
thank  the  gentleman. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MONTGcImery.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  may  have  5  legislative  days 
within  which  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks  regarding  the  retire- 
ment and  military  career  of  Gen. 
David  C.  Jones. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  o  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  iflssisslppi? 

There  was  no  ( bjection. 
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the  FEDERAL  RESERVE  BOARD 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  continuation  of  what  I  initiated 
last  year,  through  the  introduction  of 
several  pieces  of  legislation.  This  in- 
cluded two  resolutions  of  impeach- 
ment— one  directed  toward  the  Chair- 
man of  Federal  Reserve  Board,  Mr. 
Paul  Volcker;  the  second  one  including 
members  of  the  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee, which  includes  the  remaining 
members  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  plus  the  five  market  members- 
private  bankers,  that  have  since  1923 
been  the  determiners  of  the  economic, 
financial,  fiscal  and  monetary  fate  of 
this  country,  and  have  usurped 
through  the  years  that  responsibility 
which  lies  with  the  peoples'  Repre- 
sentatives both  in  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Government,  the  first 
branch— the  Congress— as  well  as  with 
the  second  branch  the  Executive— the 
Presidency. 

I  have  addressed  this  issue  before  in 
very  general  terms.  In  the  prior  re- 
marks in  the  Record  I  have  laid  the 
predicate  for  the  impeachment  resolu- 
tions. In  addition,  I  have  also  intro- 
duced two  bills  that  have  to  do  with 
what  I  consider  are  long-overdue 
structural  changes  in  the  basic  struc- 
ture— changes  needed  to  carry  out  the 
intention  of  Congress  when  it  ap- 
proved the  1913  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Act.  I  have  pointed  out  time 
after  time  how,  even  up  to  now,  most 
Americans,  the  overwhelming  majori- 
ty, and  this  is  reflected  in  the  reac- 
tions I  have  heard  from  every  single 
State  in  the  Union  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  these  resolutions,  and  it  is  re- 
flected in  the  opinions  and  the  Judg- 
ments of  many  of  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  Capitol,  the  dangers 
in  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  being  an 
autonomous,  a  self -operating  and  sus- 
taining entity  which  demonstrates  ac- 
countability to  nobody. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board  and  its 
Chairmen  have  acted  tlu-ough  the 
years  as  if  they  are  powers  unto  them- 
selves, as  if  the  power  of  the  first 
words  of  the  Constitution,  which  is  de- 
posited to  the  people— "We,  the  people 
of  the  United  States,  in  order  to  form 
a  more  perfect  •  •  •"  make  no  differ- 
ence. 

When  the  preamble  of  the  Constitu- 
tion was  writtten  such  worcis  were  con- 
sidered radical  and  they  are  radical 
words  today.  For  sovereignty  to  rest  in 
the  people,  that  was  unheard  of  in 
1776  and  in  1789,  when  the  Constitu- 
tion was  written  and  adopted.  The 
whole  world  was  governed  by  sover- 
eign potentates  or  kings  or  oligarchs. 
The  idea  that  the  people  would  have 
the  power  was  absolutely  the  most  rev- 
olutionary and  radical  concept  yet  ad- 
vanced by  anyb(xly,  even  indudbig  the 


French  Revolution  which  was  almost 
contemporaneous  with  the  American 
Revolution. 

Even  today,  in  the  (»ntext  of  today's 
governments,  those  are  still  revolu- 
tionary worcis  where  the  sovereignty 
rests  in  the  people,  but  our  country 
and  our  Government  has  receded  from 
that  course,  and  we  now  have  this 
powerful  entity  known  as  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  which  dictates  the  eco- 
nomic fate— in  fac^t,  the  existence  of 
any  administration— because  it  does 
through  the  Open  Market  Committee 
determine  what  the  rates  of  interest 
will  be,  what  the  Federal  bills,  the 
Government  Treasury  bills  or  notes, 
will  call  for. 

Anybody  or  any  group  of  people  that 
has  power  is  certainly  going  to  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  any  nation,  and  spe- 
cifically its  government,  at  any  given 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  I  have 
uttered  these  remarlu  time  after  time, 
ad  nauseam,  I  have  had  some  inquiries 
of  people  saying,  "What  is  the  basis 
for  your  statement?  We  did  not  know 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  was 
not  independent.  You  mean  the  Con- 
gress has  some  control?" 

They  are  startled  when  I  announc;e 
to  them  and  give  them  the  history  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act,  which  cre- 
ated the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  which 
was  done  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  a  creature  of  the  Congress. 

What  has  taken  over  our  country? 
First,  the  bankers  have  gotten  into  it, 
and  now  in  this  present  administration 
we  have  the  oligarchic  corporate 
forces  which  are  the  ones  who  are  ac- 
tually running,  determining,  forging, 
and  shaping  the  policies  that  are  gov- 
erning the  destiny  of  this  country,  in- 
cluding such  issues  as  war  and  peace. 
It  pains  me  to  see  the  heedless  disre- 
gard of  the  country,  in  and  out  of  the 
Congress,  to  this  ominous  develop- 
ment, because  we  can  truly  see  the 
main  purpose  and  the  main  intent  and 
the  reason  for  which  the  men  who 
foimded  this  Nation  shed  their  blood 
and  donated  their  wealth,  and  that  is 
that  we  the  people — not  "I  the  Presi- 
dent" or  "we  the  Congress"  or  "we  the 
bankers,"  but  "we  the  people"— are 
the  sovereigns.  This  is  the  ultimate 
sovereignty,  yet  we  have  the  great  dic- 
tators of  the  economic  and  financial 
fate  of  this  coimtry,  not  responsible  to 
the  people,  not  accountable  to  the 
people,  not  responsive  or  responsible 
to  the  people. 

Today  I  want  to  present  the  first 
formal  bill  of  particiilars  and  the  gen- 
eral outline  of  the  impeachment  reso- 
lution. Several  months  ago  I  dli-ected  a 
request  to  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  the  proper  conunittee 
to  entertain  impeachment  resolutions, 
and  I  h(n>ed  I  would  be  given  serious 
consideration.  Unfortunately,  I  have 
not  been  given  serious  consideration. 

During  the  more  than  20  years  I 
have  been  here  I  have  gotten  into 


some  very  serious  fracases  and  I 
expect  to  continue  to  do  so,  because  I 
would  hardly  be  considered  truly  a 
representative  of  the  people.  If  I  were 
not  willing  to  be  involved  in  discus- 
sions and  debates  which  were  contro- 
versial. 

Previously  I  have  placed  in  the 
Record  correspondence  between 
myself  and  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary, Mr.  RoDiifo.  His  reply  was  a  polite 
rebuff.  Consequently,  I  have  had  no 
alternative  but  to  proceed  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  with  this  resolution. 

Tcxiay  I  want  to  develop  the  bill  of 
particulars  known  as  a  resolution  of 
Impeachment.  Impeachment,  as  some 
erroneously  think,  is  not  a  convic;tion 
or  a  trial;  it  is  an  accusation.  It  is  the 
equivalent  of  an  indictment,  except 
that  it  has  long  been  identified  as  a 
legislative  weapon,  and  aa  that.  I 
wanted  to  advance  a  little  further. 

For  example,  Alexander  Hamilton, 
in  the  Federalist,  No.  65,  stated  clearly 
that  England  had  served  as  a  model  on 
which  impeachment  has  been  bor- 
rowed. Warren  Hastings,  a  high  Eng- 
lish official  who  was  subject  to  im- 
peachment and  who  set  one  of  the 
precedents,  was  very  much  on  the 
level  of  the  consciousness  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  country 
when  they  were  writing  the  Constitu- 
tion, because  the  Warren  w«irtingB 
case  of  impeachment  was  in  the  fore- 
front of  English  matters  at  that  time. 

So  the  idea  of  c^rimlnal  misbehavior 
is  not  necessarily  an  imperative  in  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  or  charges  or  in 
the  enumeration  of  items  enclosing  an 
article  of  impeachment,  for  our  phrase 
reads:  "High  crimes  and  misdemean- 
ors." It  says,  "Treason,  high  crimes  or 
misdemeanors." 

So  in  definition  of  those  matters,  I 
am  going  to  be  not  only  general,  which 
satisfies  the  legislative  purpose  and  re- 
sponsibility, but  also  specific.  What  I 
want  to  explain  is  that  my  pecniliar 
way  of  approaching  it  wiU  be  by  a  gen- 
eral item  or  article  followed  by  an 
item  of  a  specific  nature. 

By  way  of  parenthesis,  one  of  my 
bills  would  Just  outright  terminate  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  as  it  operates 
today,  free-wheeling,  on  the  loose  com- 
pletely, unrestrained  and  out  of  con- 
trol, and  would  place  it  tmder  the  Sec- 
retairy  of  the  Treasury,  that  is,  imder 
the  Treasury  Department  where  it 
should  have  been  all  along. 

We  are  the  only  country  in  the 
world,  that  hancfles  our  finances  the 
way  we  do.  If  any  of  you  have  a  dollar 
bin  in  your  pocket,  you  will  see  that  it 
is  a  Federal  Reserve  note.  You  used  to 
find  Treasury  notes.  That  was  a  few 
years  ago,  but  today  all  we  have  is 
Federal  Reserve  notes.  We  are  the 
only  government  where  the  Treasury 
has  to  pay  interest  for  that  note. 
There  is  no  other  country  in  the  world 
that  handles  that  matter  in  that  way. 
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When  did  that  happen?  It  is  a  good 
question  to  asK  and  it  is  a  matter  of 
history  unto  itself.  But  it  Is  just  one  of 
the  elements  that  are  included  in  this 
complicated  matter. 

In  respect  to  my  bill,  H.R.  4358,  I 
will  at  this  point,  place  in  the  Record 
an  article  from  the  New  Yorlc  Times  of 
this  past  Stmday,  June  13,  in  the 
Forum  section,  entitled  "Economic  Af- 
fairs." by  William  Nordhaus,  who  is  an 
economic  expert.  The  article  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

EcoROiac  Atfaiks— All  Tied  Up  bt  the 

BusiHKss  Cycles 

(By  William  Nordhaus) 

Are  the  gods  against  us,  or  have  we  not 
brought  the  Increasing  economic  chaos 
upon  ourselves?  Is  the  outcome  of  the 
supply-side  tragedy— sealed  by  last  week's 
actions  In  the  House— that  we  will  have  to 
live  with  high  unemployment  and  volatile 
financial  markets?  To  answer  these  ques- 
tions, let's  go  back  to  basics. 

Like  the  weather,  capitalist  economies  are 
fundamentally  unstable.  This  Instability 
arises  because  of  the  incessant  turbulence 
from  new  products  or  producers,  changing 
tutea.  as  well  as  good  or  bad  harvests. 

But  unlike  the  weather,  the  inertia  of  our 
economy  is  very  great,  and  this  inertia  leads 
to  persistent  business  cycles.  Because  cycles 
persist.  It  is  possible— using  the  Promethean 
contribution  of  John  Maynard  Kejmes— to 
stabilize  the  economy.  Stabilization  requires 
lowering  Interest  rates  (monetary  policy),  or 
lowering  taxes  and  raising  government  out- 
lays (fiscal  policy)  to  expand  the  economy 
or  the  reverse  to  slow  the  economy  or  con- 
tain inflation. 

To  be  effective,  stabilization  policy  must 
"lean  against  the  wind."  That  is.  when  the 
trends  in  the  private  economy  are  stagnant, 
as  they  now  are,  governments  should  push 
the  economy  in  the  opposite  direction  by 
fiscal  or  monetary  expansion. 

The  prevailing  winds  today  are  clearly 
leading  the  economy  to  a  depressed  condi- 
tion with  declining  Inflation.  It  is  thus  ap- 
propriate for  economic  policy  to  be  expan- 
sionary over  the  next  year  or  so. 

Conventional  analysis  allows  either  mone- 
tary or  fiscal  policy  to  act  as  stabilizers.  In 
large  enough  doses,  either  Is  potent  enough 
as  a  depressant  or  stimulant  to  offset  pri- 
vate sector  disturbances. 

Although  either  tool  Is  efficacious,  the 
side  effects  lead  to  a  slight  theoretical  pref- 
erence to  using  taxes  as  a  counter-cyclical 
tool.  Raising  or  lowering  taxes  lUlows  the 
burden  of  cyclical  adjustment  to  be  spread 
broadly  across  all  taxpayers.  Monetary 
policy,  by  contrast,  disrupts  financial  mar- 
kets and  affects  particularly  severely  inter- 
eat^ensitive  industries  like  housing.  Neither 
tool  la  ideal,  but  the  fiscal  route  has  a  slight 
edge  In  principle. 

Unfortunately,  the  theoretical  preference 
is  quite  irrelevant  In  the  highly  politicized 
atmosphere  of  political  dedalon-maklng 
today.  Current  institutions  make  fiscal 
policy  virtually  useless  for  smoothing  the 
businen  cycle. 

The  utQlty  of  flacml  policy  has  deteriorat- 
ed for  Institutional  and  political  resources. 
The  institutional  reason  arises  from  the  sep- 
aration of  fiscal  powers.  A  budget  requires 
approval  of  both  executive  and  legislative. 
Under  procedures  set  by  the  1974  Budget 
Act,  there  Is  a  lengthy  budgetary  timetable 
to  facilitate  orderly  agreement  between  and 
within  branches.  Under  this  procedure,  a 
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Presidential  budget  is  originally  constructed 
in  the  late  fall;  say  from  October  to  Decem- 
ber, of  year  zero.  It  is  weighted  and  receives 
legislative  apflroval  during  year  one.  The 
budget  then  covers  the  last  quarter  of  year 
one  and  the  f^t  nine  months  of  year  two. 

If  fiscal  polities  take  six  months  to  a  year 
before  they  are  effective,  this  timetable  Im- 
plies that  fiscal  policy  routine  is  determined 
two  years  before  it  is  effective. 

The  actual  lags  will  vary  depending  on  the 
direction  and  aeeds.  It  is  often  observed,  as 
in  1975.  1977  atid  1981.  that  Ux  cuU  to  stim- 
ulate the  ecofeomy  get  expedited.  On  the 
other  hand,  proposals  for  active  tax  re- 
straint get  sidetracked— during  Vietnam  a 
surtax  proposal  sat  one  and  a  half  years 
before  enactment. 

Of  course,  the  reasons  these  long  delays 
exist  is  because  of  the  intense  politlcization 
of  the  fiscal  process.  Monetary  policy  can  be 
turned  over  (o  the  "experts,"  but  fiscal 
policy  cannot  even  be  entrusted  to  the 
President.  In  years  like  1967  or  1982,  when 
major  disagreements  arise,  the  fiscal  stale- 
mate can  last  for  many  months,  and  the 
needs  of  econ<*nic  stabilization  take  a  place 
in  back  of  ideology  or  reelection. 

By  contrast,  monetary  policy  is  not  ham- 
pered by  long  delays.  Given  its  staff  exper- 
tise, the  state  of  the  economy  is  usually  ef- 
fectively diagitosed  by  the  Federal  Reserve, 
which  can  act  cuickly. 

In  practice,  then,  monetary  policy  is  the 
only  stabilization  tool  able  to  respond  to 
short  cycles— up  to  two  years— in  economic 
activity.  Fiscal  policy  can  be  effective  for 
setting  the  medium  run  direction  such  as  in 
periods  of  secular  boom  as  in  the  mid-1960's 
or  stagnation  as  in  1975  or  now.  But  its  lags 
are  too  long  to  be  useful  for  short  cycles. 

Having  said  this,  the  irony  is  clear.  At  Just 
the  time  when,  monetary  policy  Is  the  key  to 
effective  stabilization,  it  has  been  captured 
by  monetarlsiA,  an  ideology  that  (as  Jack 
Kemp  and  Dafld  Stockman  note)  "eschews" 
attention  to  "irrelevant"  variables  like  inter- 
est rates  or  uiiemployment.  The  outcome  of 
this  lapse  of  neason  is  fiscal  paralysis  com- 
bined with  a  ^If-imposed  monetary  passivi- 
ty. T 

With  stabilisation  policy  thus  waylaid,  we 
are  at  the  marcy  of  the  random  economic 
shocks  Just  a$  if  Keynes  had  never  lived. 
Like  Prometbeus  boimd  by  ideological 
chains,  our  body  economic  is  open  to  attack 
by  inflation  and  unemployment. 

Is  there  no  exit  from  this  drama  in  which 
the  effective  tbols  are  locked  up  and  the  in- 
effective run ,  rampant,  in  which  budget 
policy  is  dlctalied  by  the  wails  of  Wall  Street 
oracles? 

One  requlr^ent,  of  course,  is  for  our 
leaders  to  8te«r  us  In  the  right  direction.  In 
this  front,  there  is  little  hope  today  from 
the  Reagan  Administration.  In  the  face  of 
global  receasfen  unprecedented  since  the 
1930's,  his  pr^rity  at  the  Versailles  summit 
was  raising  the  cost  of  credit  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  What  bope  for  the  masses?  Let  them 
eat  monetarism! 

A  more  sensible  approach  wotild  require 
creating  a  quick  response  fiscal  instrument 
and  making  i^ionetaxy  policy  more  respon- 
sive. On  the  tkst,  the  Ideal  stabilization  tool 
would  be  to  ave  the  President  authority  to 
impose  a  teiworary  10  percent  tax  cut  or 
tax  increase.  Such  a  device  would  be  capable 
of  quick  imiHementation  and  would  allow 
temporary  fiical  stimulus  in  periods,  like 
now,  when  a  permanent  stimulus  might  be 
thought  Inapdroprlate. 

In  the  area  pf  monetary  policy,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  allow  I  better  coordination  of  mone- 
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tary  with  fiscal  polii  y  as  well  as  to  make  the 
Fed  more  accountable  and  responsive.  One 
approach  to  coordination,  in  the  1978  Hum- 
phrey-Hawkins Bill,  provided  for  Congres- 
sional oversight  of  the  Fed.  This  has  proven 
to  be  a  worthless  gesture  toward  democracy. 

A  more  radical  departure  would  be  to 
change  the  design  df  the  Fed  itself.  Placing 
the  Federal  Reserve  within  the  Treasury,  or 
putting  members  of  the  Administration  on 
key  Federal  Resen'e  committees,  would 
allow  coordination  lof  monetary  and  fiscal 
policies  under  a  unified  Executive  and 
would  Impose  political  discipline  and  ac- 
countability on  the  inonetary  authorities. 

Such  radical  steps  will  raise  hpwls  of  pro- 
test from  the  unseeing  chorus  of  financial 
forecasters,  but  then,  what  doesn't?  The 
more  substantial  is^e  is  whether  we  should 
redesign  our  monetary  and  fiscal  Institu- 
tions. If  we  don't.  ^  seems  likely,  we  are 
fated  to  a  decade  a^  turbulent  as  the  1970's. 

Mr.  Spealcer,  it  lis  important  to  take 
a  close  looic  at  this,  especially  since  I 
have  been  criticiied  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  such  a  tliought.  However,  my 
predecessor,  the  distinguished  Texan, 
the  late  Wright  Patman,  chairman  of 
the  Banking  Cotnmittee,  also  intro- 
duced similar  legislation  for  years  and 
was  also  completely  ignored.  Now,  we 
have  some  vindicktion  with  Mr.  Nord- 
haus saying: 

A  more  radical  departure  would  be  to 
change  the  design  of  the  Fed  itself.  Placing 
the  Federal  Reserve  within  the  Treasury,  or 
putting  members  of  the  administration  on 
key  Federal  Reserve  committees  •  •  *. 

Both  of  these  recommendations  I 
have  espoused  in  for  the  last  15  years. 

q  1540 

But  getting  back  to  the  particulars 
of  impeachment  of  Mr.  Volcker,  I 
want  to  continu^  to  draw  deeply  on 
the  precedents  aiid  all  of  the  historic^ 
relationships  aiud  allusions  by  the 
people  who  wrotie  the  section  of  the 
Constitution  con<^mlng  impeachment, 
its  purpose,  its  liihits,  and  its  intent. 

I  think  the  one  thing  that  Alexander 
Hamilton  clearly  anticipated— Hamil- 
ton was  a  great  financier.  If  you  will 
remember,  and  he  was  our  first  Treas- 
ury Secretary  and  the  one  that  saved 
the  fiscal  integrity  of  our  country 
when  it  needed  it  the  most.  He  stated 
the  need  for  thQ  impeachment  provi- 
sion in  the  the  Ci^nstitution  thusly: 

He  said: 


The  circumstancea  which  may  have  led  to 
any  national  mlscahlage  of  misfortune  are 
sometimes  so  complicated  that  where  there 
are  a  number  of  atftors  who  may  have  had 
different  degrees  and  kinds  of  agencies, 
though  we  may  see  on  the  whole  that  there 
has  been  mismanagement,  yet  it  may  be  im- 
practicable to  pronounce  to  whose  account 
the  evil  which  may  have  been  incurred  Is 
truly  chargeable.     I 

...  if  there  should  tie  collusion  between 
the  parties  concerned,  how  easy  it  Is  to 
clothe  the  circumstances  with  so  much  am- 
biguity as  to  rend^  it  uncertain  what  was 
the  precise  conduct  of  any  of  those  parties? 

If  he  did  not  kave  such  mechanism 
as  the  present  w<  trkings  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  i\  mind  I  Just  do  not 
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know  what  old  Alexander  Hamilton 
had  in  mind.  It  certainly  fits  the  case 
exactly  of  what  we  are  confronted 
with,  this  complicated  ambiguity  in 
which  responsibility  and  wrongdoing 
and  evil  is  enshrouded  in  these  com- 
plexities of  ambiguity  of  nonperform- 
ance, gross  malperformance,  nonac- 
coimtabUity,  no  accoimtability  and  the 
like. 

That  is  the  general  thing  I  visualize. 
But  at  this  time  I  will  discuss  the  first 
article  in  general  terms. 

My  charge  is  that  the  said  Paul 
Volcker,  uiunindful  of  the  high  duties 
of  his  office  and  the  dignity  and  pro- 
priety thereof,  and  of  the  harmony 
and  courtesies  and  responsibilities 
which  ought  to  exist  and  be  main- 
tained between  the  executive  and  the 
legislative  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  has  wrong- 
fully and  improperly,  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  given  improper  self  serving  and 
illegitimate  power  and  ready  access 
and  subservience  to  the  monopolistic 
and  oligarchic  banking  elements  who 
thereby  have  wrongfully  and  ultra 
vires  diminished  the  revenues  of  the 
United  States  and  subjected  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  usuri- 
ous and  extortionate  interest  rates, 
and  ultimately  occasioning  and  bring- 
ing about  the  banluxiptcy  of  the  U.S. 
Grovenunent  and  has  flagrantly  and 
habitually  disregarded  the  public 
trust. 

That  is  the  general  charge.  Now  for 
a  specific  item. 

Item  1,  that  he  said  Paul  Volcker  be- 
haved amiss  and  l>etrayed  his  high 
public  trust  by  meeting  in  secret  in  the 
State  of  Florida  and  conspiring  with 
one  Walter  Wriston,  powerful  banker 
of  New  York's  First  BanCorp  and  one 
Bunker  Huint  of  Texas,  a  plutocrat 
multimillionaire  silver  speculator,  and 
with  other  persons  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  unknown,  with  the 
intent  and  purpose,  in  violation  of  the 
laws,  and  contemptuous  of  the  Con- 
gress, of  connlvliig  with  certain  and 
particular  banking  entities  in  depriv- 
ing the  American  people  and  the  en- 
gines of  business  and  enterprise  of 
over  $20  billion  of  banking  and  credit 
resources  for  the  personal  advantage 
and  lucre  of  the  said  Bunker  Hunt, 
sUver  speculator,  and  the  Wriston 
banking  interests,  contrary  to  the  high 
trust  and  fiduciary  and  overriding 
duties  of  Paul  Volcker  and  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  banks  as  the  fiscal 
agent  of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  its  Treasury. 

I  will,  as  we  go  into  further  articles, 
enumerate  the  specific  items  and 
charges  thereimder  and  elaborate  fur- 
ther on  these  charges.  I  hope  that  my 
discussion  today  makes  my  motivation 
and  intent  clear  to  those  who  doubt 
the  seriousness  of  this  effort.  I  wlU 
continue  this  effort,  despite  the  lack 
of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  commit- 


tee which  has  jurisdiction,  and  despite 
my  lack  of  personal  or  committee  staff 
resources  to  adequately  handle  this 
type  of  matter. 

Therefore,  at  this  point  I  yield  back 
the  balance  of  my  time. 


ALAN  REYNOLDS— THE 
FAILURES  OF  MONETARISM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp  )  is 
recognized  for  40  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Alan 
Reynolds  argues  in  a  forthcoming  arti- 
cle in  Policy  Review,  monetarism  is  on 
trial.  U.S.  monetary  policy  has  been 
unsatisfactory  at  least  since  the 
United  States  effectively  suspended 
the  postwar  Bretton  Woods  system  in 
1971.  Yet  Keynesians  and  monetarists 
alike  had  argued  that  this  would  free 
the  Federal  Reserve  to  pursue  the  goal 
of  domestic  employment  without  caus- 
ing Inflation.  Obviously,  that  did  not 
happen.  After  a  decade  of  inconvert- 
ible currency,  the  United  States  expe- 
rienced higher  unemployment,  infla- 
tion, and  interest  rates  than  at  any 
time  since  the  Great  Depression. 

In  the  final  analysis,  monetary 
policy  can  target  only  one  of  three 
things:  The  nominal  Interest  rate,  the 
supply  of  money,  or  the  value  of 
money.  The  monetarists  argued  that 
our  problems  stem  primarily  from  the 
Keynesian  plan  of  targeting  interest 
rates,  which  resulted  in  inflation.  So 
in  October  1979,  the  Federal  Reserve 
changed  its  official  policy  from  an  em- 
phasis on  targeting  interest  rates,  to 
targeting  certain  measures  of  the 
quantity  of  money— especially  the  one 
we  now  know,  after  four  definitions,  as 
M,.  While  the  rate  of  inflation  has  de- 
clined, there  is  a  growing  doubt  among 
many  economists  that  monetarism  is  a 
useful  policy  on  a  continuing  basis. 
Never  before  have  we  experienced  in- 
terest rates  of  more  than  20  percent 
under  both  a  Democratic  and  a  Repub- 
lican President,  each  following  vastly 
different  fiscal  policies.  Never  in  the 
history  of  the  business  cycle  have  we 
suffered  two  back-to-back  recessions  in 
2  consecutive  years.  Never  have  we 
seen  such  volatility  in  interest  rates  as 
we  have  seen  since  the  current  policy 
began  in  October  1979. 

As  I  have  argued  before,  the  trouble 
with  monetarism  is  that  if  the  central 
bank  targets  the  supply  of  money,  it 
must  permit  the  value  of  money  and 
Interest  rates  to  fluctuate  with  every 
change  in  the  demand  for  money. 
Leaving  aside  the  question  whether 
such  a  policy  is  technically  possible, 
monetarism  forces  the  real  economy 
rather  than  the  banking  system  to 
bear  the  burden  of  adjustment  to 
every  change  in  demand.  The  burden 
of  adjustment  falls  on  employment, 
production,  and  investment.  One 
result  of  this  increased  instability  and 


uncertainty  is  permanently  higher 
real  interest  rates.  Obviously,  this  is 
not  a  problem  that  can  be  addressed 
by  fiscal  policy. 

I  believe  we  should  return  to  the 
classical  monetary  policy  of  targeting 
the  value  or  "price"  of  the  dollar  and 
letting  the  quantity  fluctuate.  For 
most  of  the  period  from  1792  to  1971. 
the  dollar  was  defined  as  a  precise 
weight  of  gold,  and  was  convertible 
into  gold.  Only  since  1971  have  we  ex- 
perienced such  severe  chronic  peace- 
time inflation  and  high  interest  rates. 
The  record  is  clear  that  only  restoring 
such  a  price  rule  can  restore  the  condi- 
tions necessary  for  the  fullest  pooslble 
employment  of  resources  at  stable 
prices. 

Alan  Reynolds'  article  is  the  best 
effort  I  have  seen  to  explain  what 
monetarism  tried  to  accomplish,  why 
it  has  failed  in  every  countiV  where  it 
has  been  tried,  and  why  it  can't  pro- 
vide a  practical  monetary  policy.  I 
think  his  article  is  especially  effective 
because,  having  been  a  monetarist 
himself,  Reynolds  knows  the  move- 
ment thoroughly,  and  can  speak  with 
a  combination  of  sympathy  for  its 
goals  and  a  firm  confidence  about  its 
shortcomings.  I  commend  this  excel- 
lent article  to  my  colleagues: 
Monetarism  oh  Tkial 
(By  Alan  Reynolds) 

In  the  entire  history  of  this  country, 
before  1968,  long-term  interest  rates  were 
never  above  5-6  percent.  Since  then,  howev- 
er, interest  rates  have  tripled.  Young  people 
now  think  it  is  perfectly  normal  that  mort- 
gage rates  can  only  go  up— as  they  have  In 
every  single  year  since  1972. 

Something  terrible  happened  to  the  econ- 
omy after  1968,  got  even  worse  after  1972, 
and  deteriorated  into  acute  stagnation  after 
1979.  There  has  been  virtually  no  increase 
in  real  output  per  employee  for  nearly  a 
decade.  World  trade  grew  by  7  percent  a 
year  for  25  years  before  1973,  but  was  cut  in 
half  since  then  (actually  falling  1  percent 
last  year). 

It  Is  time  to  retrace  our  steps,  to  find  out 
what  went  wrong. 

Advice  from  the  familiar  economic  experts 
will  not  be  better  thkta  it  has  been.  A 
Keynesian  adviser  to  J.F.K.  now  argues  that 
budget  deficits  force  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
print  less  money;  a  founder  of  the  rational 
expectations  schools  says  deficits  force  the 
Fed  to  print  more.  The  head  of  a  huge  fore- 
casting empire,  built  upon  the  idea  that 
deficits  stimulate  Investment,  now  r^^tmny 
argues  the  exact  opposite.  The  monetarist 
economist  for  a  New  York  Investment  bank 
says  the  Fed  is  doing  such  a  great  Job,  that 
inflation  and  interest  rates  must  be  due  to 
fiscal  policy  after  all.  An  Ivy  League  profes- 
sor, who  has  always  argued  that  any  infla- 
tion was  a  trivial  price  to  pay  for  the  lov 
unemployment  that  would  surely  result.  Is 
now  solemnly  Interviewed  about  what  to  do 
about  Inflation.  The  fiscal  expert  at  a  con- 
servative think  tank  aays  deficits  will  be  in- 
flationary unless  inflation  shrinks  them.  A 
prominent  monetarist  who  has  always  em- 
ptiaslzed  long-run  trends  In  M«  now  worries 
only  atwut  10-week  wiggles  in  Mi. 

To  uncover  the  source  of  change.  It  is 
useful  to  look  at  what  has  stayed  the  same. 
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Federal  t&x  revenues  rose  by  15.8%  in  1981— 
far  more  than  the  incomes  of  taxpayers. 
Marginal  tax  rates  are  still  going  up,  not 
down.'  Does  anyone  really  believe  that  the 
economy  would  have  performed  better  if 
the  tax  collector  had  grabbed  an  even  larger 
share?  Nondefense  spending  will  be  at  least 
17.4  percent  of  GNP  in  fiscal  1982.  up  from 
15.9  percent  in  1979.  Would  anyone  serious- 
ly argue  that  recession  could  have  been 
avoided  if  the  O.M.B.  had  only  let  federal 
spending  drift  even  higher? 

No,  the  problem  is  monetary,  not  fiscal. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  "Reaganomics" 
means  whatever  the  Federal  Reserve  is 
doing.  If  interest  rates  were  remotely  close 
to  historical  normality  (name^.  3-5  per- 
cent), the  budget  would  be  in  surplus.  In 
fact,  there  is  substantial  evidence  that  ex- 
pected inflation  causes  budget  deficits 
rather  than  the  other  way  around.* 

The  media  would  have  us  believe  that 
"Wall  Street"  is  not  concerned  about  mone- 
tary policy,  but  only  about  deficits.  Polls  of 
dozens  of  institutional  investors  by  Oppen- 
helmer  and  Polyeconomlcs,  however,  indi- 
cate that  this  is  overwhelmingly  untrue. 
Fortune's  poll  of  executives  says  the  same. 

Barton  Biggs,  the  managing  director  of 
Morgan  Stanley,  recently  described  mone- 
tarism as  "the  God  that  failed."  He  reprint- 
ed a  February  22  letter  from  Peter  Verml- 
lye.  Chief  Investment  Officer  at  Citibanlc, 
saying  "the  level  of  interest  rates  is  a  better 
barometer  of  tightness  than  the  growth  of 
the  money  supply  in  this  era  of  conflicting 
monetary  currents."  The  economists  at 
Morgan  Stanley  and  Citibank  are  staimchly 
monectarlst,  but  those  responsible  for  In- 
vestments are  not. 

Many  other  Wall  Street  traders  and 
economists  have  long  been  extremely  criti- 
cal of  monetarism,  including  Henry  Kauf- 
man of  Salomon  Brothers,  George  McKin- 
ney  of  Irving  Tnist,  Peter  Ganelo  of  Merrill 
Lynch,  and  Edward  Yardeni  of  E.  F.  Hutton. 
The  widely-read  Morgan  Guaranty  Survey 
(of  February  1981)  wrote  that  the  nation 
"would  be  Ul-served  by  rigid  mechanical 
monetarism." 

The  widely-cited  budget  deficit  problem," 
says  Maury  Harris  of  Paine  Weber,  'is  due 
importantly  to  Federal  Reserve  policies  that 
keep  interest  rates  high."  "Until  such  time 
as  the  Fed  abandons  monetarism,"  says 
David  Levlne  of  Sanford  Bernstein,  "our  fi- 
nancial markets  will  be  in  disarray." '  These 
are  not  uncommon  views  on  Wall  Street, 
though  the  media  decided  that  this  news  is 
not  fit  to  print.  Instead,  we  hear  the  same 
tired  voices  agonizing  over  the  budgetary 
consequences  of  monetary  disorder. 

This  is  not  the  first  time  that  the  United 
States  has  contemplated  a  fiscal  cure  for  a 
monetary  crisis.  The  huge  tax  increases  of 
1932  and  1968  demonstrated  that  it  does  not 
woriL 

Today's  monetary  crisis  is  not  new,  but  it 
has  escalated  into  risky  territory.  The  entire 
dollar  economy  worldwide  is  dangerously  il- 
liquid, precariously  dependent  on  short- 
tenn  debt.  Long-term  financial  markets  are 
moribund.  People,  and  the  institutions  en- 
trusted with  their  savings,  are  unwilling  to 
commit  funds  for  long-term  uses.  Nobody 
trusts  the  money.  Interest  rates  are  held  up 
by  the  rising  risk  of  default  right  now,  and 
by  the  risk  of  renewed  Inflation  in  the 
future. 

We  have  the  worst  of  two  worlds:  Much  of 
the  nation  Is  experiencing  deflation  while 
exporting   an   inflationary   "solution."   By 
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April  1982,  mast  indexes  of  commodity 
prices  were  at  least  15-20  percent  lower 
than  a  year  t>e|ore.  Cotton  was  down  about 
2.5  percent— the  same  as  in  1932— aluminum 
prices  were  dovki  even  more.  Even  the  broad 
Indexes  of  producer  and  consumer  prices 
had  posted  soiqe  monthly  declines.  Even  as 
the  old  guard  I  was  chanting  that  budget 
deficits  cause  iflflation,  inflation  again  went 
way  down  as  tt|e  deficit  went  up— just  as  in 
1975.  or  1933.    ] 

Yet  even  falting  prices  fail  to  persuade 
bond  buyers  tl^t  they  will  not  be  exploited 
once  again  by  future  inflation.  Indeed,  the 
more  that  cfirrent  price  indexes  are 
squeezed  by  forcing  producers  into  bank- 
ruptcy, the  mote  likely  an  inflationary  bail- 
out becomes.  Existing  monetary  techniques 
can  thus  depibss  measured  inflation  for 
even  a  year  to  two  without  making  a  serious 
dent  in  expect*!  inflation.  Trouble  in  long- 
term  markets  requires  a  long-term  solution, 
a  credible  set  pf  monetary  institutions  to 
protect  the  pu^hasing  power  of  the  dollar. 

Selling  what  exists  at  falling  prices  does 
not  necessarily  make  it  easier  to  produce 
more  at  stable  prices.  Liquidation  of  inven- 
tories, commodities,  assets  and  real  estate 
has  depressed  current  price  indexes,  but  it 
has  also  raised  the  cost  of  living  in  the 
future.  The  viue  of  lifetime  savings  has 
fallen  so  peopM  will  have  to  work  harder  in 
the  future  to  jttaln  any  expected  standard 
of  living.  That  makes  the  future  look  rela- 
tively grim,  causing  people  to  prefer  present 
consumption.  |n  this  situation,  providing 
added  tax  incentives  to  save  wiU  not  finance 
future  productive  capacity,  because  any 
added  savings  remains  in  the  short-term 
money  market. 

The  problem  is  that  the  United  States  has 
no  long-term  lionetary  policy  at  all— noth- 
ing that  inspites  confidence.  Instead,  the 
nation  alternates  between  robbing  lenders 
with  inflation  and  bankrupting  borrowers 
with  deflation.  There  is  no  way  of  Icnowing 
which  is  coming  next,  so  activities  requiring 
long-term  finaficial  contracts  are  severely 
restricted.  Thei'e  is  no  unit  of  account  that 
is  expected  to  {hold  its  value  over  decades, 
and  therefore  llittle  possibility  of  building 
for  the  future  |>y  borrowing  against  expect- 
ed future  eamltigs. 

No  indexing  ^heme  gets  around  the  prob- 
lem of  unprecictable  money.  A  household 
cannot  budget  for  the  future,  for  example, 
if  monthly  mortgage  payments  can  vary  in 
ways  that  Incottie  may  not. 

Monetarism  was  fun  when  it  simply  in- 
volved second-guessing  the  Fed.  The  self-ap- 
pointed "Shadows  Open  Market  Commit- 
tee" would  solemnly  announce  that  there 
was  too  much  or  too  little  money,  without 
assuming  any  genuine  responsibility. 

Things  are  different  now  that  prominent 
monetarists  are  in  positions  of  great  author- 
ity. Monetarists  can  and  do  influence  the 
Fed  now.  and  lire  even  in  a  position  to  pro- 
pose sweeping  monetary  reform,  legislation 
or  IntemationBl  conferences.  Instead,  we 
still  get  the  twbitual  second-guessing.  The 
Republican  section  of  the  latest  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Report,  for  example  writes:  "Looking 
back,  it  would  have  been  better  if  money 
had  grown  closer  to  5  or  even  8  percent  |}er 
year  in  the  second  and  third  quarters  of 
at  annual  rates  of  3.6  and  2.9 
percent."  Sukh  retroactive  fine-tuning 
serves  no  use  Tul  purpose.  The  bond  and 
mortgage  markets  did  not  collapse  over  the 
past  decade  bdcause  money  growth  was  one 
or  two  perceiitage  points  too  slow  for  six 
montiis. 
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It  can,  of  course,  lie  argued  that  what  we 
are  experiencing  is  nbt  genuine  monetarism. 
When  reality  fails  t(f  live  up  to  the  promise 
of  theory,  it  is  alwafirs  the  fault  of  reality. 
Since  October  1979,  When  the  Fed  did  most 
of  what  the  monetarists  advised,  interest 
rates.  Ml  and  the  economy  have  gyrated 
wildly.  The  monetarist  response  is  that  the 
problem  originated  ^ith  lagged  reserve  re- 
quirements in  1968,  br  the  Fed  should  have 
stepped  even  harder!  and  faster  on  monthly 
ups  and  downs  of  M,  (e.g.,  pushed  the  Fed 
funds  rate  higher  in  {January  1982,  when  M, 
surged). 

Is  there  any  example  of  monetarism  any- 
where that  ever  worked?  Some  point  to 
Switzerland,  where  |m,  rose  23  percent  in 
1978,  fell  7  percent  ^ast  year,  and  has  been 
far  more  erratic  over  short  periods  than  in 
the  U.S.  Switzerland  has  a  gold  cover  on  its 
currency.  Others  po^t  to  Chile,  where  they 
stopped  hyperinflation  by  using  fixed  ex- 
change rates.  Franc^  tried  a  quantity  rule 
from  1919  to  1925.  Ifit  it  blew  up  with  a  50 
percent  inflation  rate. 

But  the  fault  runsj  deeper  than  the  Utopi- 
an nature  of  monet^ism.  The  fault  Ues  in 
the  deliberate  demolition  of  proven  mone- 
tary institutions  (of  the  sort  now  used  in 
Switzerland  and  Chile)  for  the  sake  of  hypo- 
thetical quantity  nie  that  has  never  been 
put  into  practice.      I 

This  requires  a  brief  digression  into  the 
development  of  monetarist  policy  proposals. 
The  early  "Chicago  School"  of  economics, 
around  1927-74.  may  have  been  more  favor- 
ably inclined  toward  free  markets  than  Har- 
vard, but  not  much.  Like  most  academics, 
the  early  Chicagoans  were  intimidated  by 
the  Intellectual  consensus  of  the  day.  It  was 
thus  conceded  thai  industrial  and  labor 
markets  were  largely  monopolized  and  rigid, 
so  the  influential  Chicagoite  Henry  Simons 
redefined  "laissez-faire"  as  strict  legal  limits 
on  the  size  of  corporations  and  power 
unions. 

To  Simons,  the  "vtter  Inadequacy  of  the 
old  gold  standard  .  j  .  seems  beyond  intelli- 
gent dispute."  The!  experts  would  simply 
"design  and  establiih  with  greatest  intelli- 
gence" a  "define  mechanical  set  of  rules" 
for  money.  Simon9'  modest  proposal  in- 
volved "above  all.  tbe  abolition  of  banking, 
that  is.  of  all  special  institutional  arrange- 
ments for  financtnt  at  short-term  ...  If 
such  reforms  seem  fantastic,  it  may  be 
pointed  out  that,  in  practice,  they  would  re- 
quire merely  drastic  limitation  upon  the 
powers  of  corporations  (which  is  eminently 
desirable  on  other,  land  equally  important, 
grounds  as  well)."* 

The  idea  of  a  flxad  rate  of  growth  of  the 
money  supply  originated  in  1927  with  the 
even  more  interventionist  left-wing  of  the 
"Ctiicago  School",  1  namely  Paul  Douglas. 
Douglas  (later  a  Seiiator)  was  then  quite  ex- 
cited about  a  "planned  economy"  and 
"public  ownership",  and  even  called  himself 
a  socialist.*  I 

"The  obvious  weakness  of  fixed  quantity," 
responded  Simons,  "as  a  sole  rule  of  mone- 
tary policy,  lies  id  the  danger  of  sliarp 
changes  on  the  v^oclty  side."  Moreover, 
"the  abundance  of  what  we  may  call  'near 
moneys',"  Simons  wisely  added,  creates  a 
"difficulty  of  defining  money  in  such 
manner  as  to  give  practical  significance  to 
the  conception  of  quantity."  Just  as  Simons' 
solution  to  big  business  was  to  make  it  ille- 
gal, his  solution  to  free  financial  markets 
was  to  make  them  illegal  too.  Then  a  quan- 
tity rule  might  worl . 
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By  1948.  Keynes  had  infected  even  Chica- 
go, as  shown  by  Milton  Friedman's  "Mone- 
tary and  Fiscal  FYamework  for  Economic 
Stability."  That  proposal  was  to  run  budget 
deficits  in  recessions  and  "the  monetary  au- 
thority would  have  to  adopt  the  rule  that 
the  quantity  of  money  should  be  increased 
only  when  the  government  has  a  deficit,  and 
then  by  the  amount  of  the  deficit."  The 
budget  could  be  balanced  over  the  cycle,  or 
lead  to  "  a  deficit  sufficient  to  provide  some 
specified  secular  increase  In  the  quantity  of 
money." 

Some  might  worry,  said  Professor  Fried- 
man, that  "explicit  control  of  the  quantity 
of  money  by  government  and  explicit  cre- 
ation of  money  to  meet  actual  government 
deficits  may  establish  a  climate  favorable  to 
irresponsible  government  action  and  to  in- 
flation." "This  danger,"  he  added,  "can 
probably  be  avoided  only  by  moving  in  a 
completely  different  direction,  namely, 
toward  an  entirely  metallic  currency,  elimi- 
nation of  any  govenunental  control  of  the 
quantity  of  money,  and  the  re-enthrone- 
ment of  the  principle  of  a  balanced 
budget."*  By  implication,  that  was  still 
beyond  "Intelligent  dispute".  Needless  to 
say,  the  nation  did  not  move  in  the  latter  di- 
rection, nor  did  Friedman  ever  really  advise 
it  to  do  so. 

By  1962,  in  the  magnificent  Capitalism 
and  Freedom,  budget  deficits  no  longer 
worked  to  stabilize  demand.  The  task  had 
become  one  of  steering  between  the  Scylla 
of  a  gold  standard  and  the  Charybdis  of 
wide  discretionary  powers.  Professor  Fried- 
man Initiated  the  caricature  of  an  "honest- 
to-goodness  gold  standard  in  which  100  per- 
cent of  the  money  consisted  literally  of 
gold."  Since  that  sort  of  standard  is  indeed 
ridiculous.  Friedman  Instead  suggested  rais- 
ing Ml  by  3-5  percent  every  year.  With  prac- 
tice, however,  "we  might  be  able  to  devise 
still  better  rules,  which  would  achieve  even 
better  results." '  This  was  a  return  to  Paul 
Douglas,  neglecting  the  doubts  of  Henry 
Simons  and  Prank  Knight. 

On  January  1,  1968,  Milton  Friedman 
wrote  "We  should  at  once  stop  i>egging  the 
price  of  gold.  We  should  today  as  we  should 
have  yesterday  and  a  year  ago  and  ten  years 
ago  and  in  1934— announce  that  the  U.S. 
will  no  longer  buy  or  sell  gold  at  any  fixed 
price— That  would  have  no  adverse  econom- 
ic effects — domestically  or  international- 
ly." *  The  advice  was  taken  that  March. 

Friedman  later  acknowledged  "direct 
links"  between  his  views  and  those  of  Jacob 
Vlner,  quoting  Vlner  as  saying,  "if  the  mere 
cessation  of  gold  payments  did  not  suffice  to 
lower  substantially  the  international  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar  I  would  recom- 
mend its  accompaniment  by  increased  gov- 
ernment expenditures  financed  by  the 
printing  press."  * 

When  the  term  "monetarism"  was  coined 
by  Karl  Brunner  in  1968,  it  represented  a 
healthy  backlash  agSLlnst  the  excesses  of 
fiscal  fine  tuning.  Yet  monetarism  too  was 
part  of  the  Keynesian  tradition  of  demand 
management.  The  tools  would  be  different, 
but  the  objective  was  still  to  manage  the 
rate  of  growth  of  aggregate  demand,  wheth- 
er over  short  or  longer  periods  of  time. 

Early  monetarists  were  often  quite  activist 
demand-siders.  John  Culbertson,  In  1964, 
argued  that  the  U.S.  should  "give  up  our 
self-imposed  constraints"  and  "make  an  end 
of  monetary  restriction."  By  breaking  all 
links  with  gold,  said  Culbertson,  we  could 
safely  pursue  a  "moderately  expansive" 
policy  of  Increasing  the  money  supply 
"something  like  6  to  8  percent."  As  unem- 


ployment came  down  to  4  percent  we  might 
then  print  a  bit  less.'" 

Some  monetarists  still  caimot  resist  offer- 
ing advice  for  fine-tuning  the  growth  of 
money  to  achieve  some  cyclical  smoothing. 
Roberi  Hall  (who  joined  me  as  a  member  of 
President  Reagan's  inflation  task  force 
before  the  election)  wanted  to  increase  the 
money  supply  at  a  20  percent  rate  for  at 
least  six  months  in  late  1976." 

"The  year  1973,"  notes  Robert  Gordon, 
"represented  the  high-water  mark  of  mone- 
tarism."" By  then,  all  of  the  old-fashioned 
obstacles  to  scientific  demand  management 
had  been  toppled.  The  U.S.  took  the  silver 
out  of  coins  in  1964,  lifted  the  gold  cover  on 
Federal  Reserve  notes  in  1965,  set  the  gold 
price  free  in  March  1968,  reneged  on  con- 
verting foreign  dollars  into  gold  on  August 
15, 1971,  and  officially  embraced  floating  ex- 
change rates  in  March  1973. 

The  monetarists  cheered.  They  had  pro- 
vided the  intellectual  rationale  for  the  dem- 
olition of  all  InstitutionsLl  constraints  on 
monetary  policy.  There  was  a  promise  to  re- 
place the  old  rules  with  new  rules,  but  it  has 
not  happened.  What  happened  is  that  rules 
were  replaced  by  random  whim. 

Henry  Simons  was  right  in  1936  to  prefer 
rules  to  discretion,  but  wrong  to  propose  an 
alternative  that  could  only  work  if  flows  of 
money  and  credit  could  somehow  be  tightly 
regulated. 

"The  defects  of  monetarism,"  writes 
Samuel  Brittain,  "are  that  it  concedes  too 
much  power  to  official  intervention,  under- 
rates the  Influence  of  competition  In  provid- 
ing money  substitutes,  and  takes  official  sta- 
tistics far  too  much  at  their  face  value. 
Friedmanites  are  often  very  good  at  analys- 
ing how  controls  and  regulations  in  the 
economy  generally  will  be  avoided  or  will 
produce  unintended  effects  quite  different 
from  those  their  sponsors  desire.  But  too 
often  they  evince  a  touching  faith  in  gov- 
ernment in  their  own  special  sphere."" 

MEANINGLESS  MONEY 

Monetarism  is  properly  a  mentod  of  anal- 
ysis or  prediction,  not  a  policy.  No  particu- 
lar policy  necessarily  follows  from  a  mone- 
tarist view  of  the  world.  Monetarists  have 
favored  a  wide  variety  of  policies.  Including 
some  sort  of  commodity  standard. 

The  meteoric  rise  of  monetarism  had 
much  to  do  with  its  simplicity,  and  to  the 
persuasive  talents  and  personal  charm  of  its 
major  salesmen. 

Monetarism  begins  with  a  seductive  tau- 
tology: The  rate  of  growth  of  spending  or 
"demand"  (nominal  GNP)  depends  on  the 
rate  of  growth  of  money  (M)  plus  velocity 
(V).  Converting  the  old  quantity  equation 
into  annual  percentage  increases,  then 
M±V=ONP. 

If  we  could  count  and  control  M.  and  if  we 
could  predict  velocity,  then  we  would  reach 
the  Keynesian  heaven  of  managing  "aggre- 
gate demand."  And  If  we  could  also  predict 
how  much  of  that  rise  in  GNP  would  be  real 
growth  and  how  much  would  be  inflation, 
then  we  could  use  all  this  to  "control"  infla- 
tion. The  only  trouble  is  that  nobody  can  do 
any  of  those  things.  Even  if  anyone  could, 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  these  de- 
vices would  actually  be  used  to  avoid  infla- 
tion or  deflation. 

Basically,  the  goal  of  managed  money  Is  to 
control  $3  trillion  In  annual  spending 
through  periodic  adjustments  In  about  $45 
billion  of  bank  reserves.  Not  an  easy  task. 

First  of  aU,  what  is  money?  In  March 
1979,  the  Shadow  Open  Market  Committee 
noticed  that  "there  is  now  a  large  and  rapid- 
ly growing  volume  of  financial  assets  not 


subject  to  oeiling  rates  cm  deposits  .  .  .  and 
in  some  cases  not  subject  to  reserve  require- 
ments." By  February  12,  1982.  one  member 
of  the  Shadow  Committee,  Erich  Heine- 
mann  of  Morgan  Stanley,  was  showing  more 
concern:  "The  improvements  in  the  mone- 
tary definitions  are  unfortunately  minor  In 
comparison  with  the  more  fundamental  con- 
ceptual problems  associated  with  measuring 
money.  To  what  extent  are  household 
money  market  mutual  fund  shares  transac- 
tion or  savings  balances?  Are  institutional 
holdings  of  overnight  RPs  or  overnight  Eur- 
odollars transaction  balances  since  they  are 
available  each  morning  for  spending?  Are 
Institutional  holdings  of  mai^etable  and 
highly  liquid  short-term  credit  instruments 
such  as  Treasury  bUls,  certificates  of  depos- 
it, and  banker's  acceptances  so  easily  con- 
vertible into  transaction  balances  that  they 
should  be  so  treated?  If  we  exclude  them 
from  transaction  measures,  such  as  M,,  are 
we  missing  a  large  and  important  source  of 
corporate  liquidity?  And  why  should  hold- 
ings of  Treasury  bUls,  which  are  more  liquid 
than  CDs,  be  included  in  L,  while  CDs  are 
included  In  Ms?  The  questions  go  on  and  on, 
and  few  of  them  can  be  answered  unambig- 
uously. The  questions  linger,  and  the  qual- 
ity of  virtually  any  definition  of  money  re- 
mains uncertain.  In  this  context,  the  redef- 
initions are  minor  refinements  in  the  hope- 
lessly difficult  task  of  measuring  money." 

These  sorts  of  doubts  have  often  marked 
the  beginning  of  the  end  of  confidence  that 
controlling  some  arbitrary  measure  of 
money  is  a  practical  way  to  ensure  its  value. 
At  the  end  of  1975,  I  wrote  a  paper  for 
Argus  Research  on  "The  Increasing  Irrele- 
vance of  M,."  In  1979,  when  some  prominent 
monetarists  were  saying  that  money  growth 
was  too  slow,  I  wrote  (with  Jeffrey  Leeds) 
that  failure  to  count  money  market  funds 
and  repurchase  agreements  was  understat- 
ing the  six-month  rate  of  money  growth  by 
more  than  seven  percentage  points." 

Peter  Canelo,  a  top  bond  analyst  at  Merlll 
Lynch,  likewise  became  disillusioned  about 
monetarism  through  his  enormously  de- 
tailed weekly  reports  on  what  the  various 
Ms  really  mean.  Lately,  PhUllp  Cagan  of  Co- 
lumbia, one  of  Friedman's  first  and  best 
proteges,  has  expressed  similar  doubts." 

On  October  6,  1979,  the  Fed  essentially 
announced  that  it  would  let  interest  rates 
approach  infinity,  if  necessary,  to  slow  the 
growth  of  bank  reserves  and  M,.  The  C.  J. 
Lawrence  survey  of  bond  managers'  fore- 
casts for  long-term  government  bond  yields 
went  from  9  percent  on  September  14,  1979 
to  12.3  percent  in  five  months. 

Now,  there  is  no  question  that  high  inter- 
est rates  can  drive  money  out  of  M,  and 
bank  reserves,  but  that  also  raises  velocity. 
At  high  Interest  rates  there  is  a  powerful  in- 
centive to  keep  as  little  money  as  possible  in 
M,  deposits,  which  pay  little  or  no  Interest. 
Banks  tiave  an  equally  powerful  incentive  to 
use  "liability  management"  to  make  the 
most  loans  with  the  least  required  reserves, 
since  reserves  at  the  Fed  earn  no  interest." 
Money  market  funds  tiave  been  more  tlian 
doubling  in  size  each  year  and,  at  about 
$160  billion,  are  much  larger  than  the  entire 
stock  of  currency.  You  can  write  checks  on 
most  of  these  funds,  or  transfer  to  a  check- 
ing account  with  a  phone  call.  Overnight  re- 
purchase agreements  and  Eurodollars  usual- 
ly exceed  |40  billion,  and  are  curiously 
lumped  together  with  8-year  certificates  in 
M..  Such  cash  management  devices  have 
only  been  significant  for  two  or  three  years, 
maktny    the    Old    historical    relationships 
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(nich  M  postwar  velocity  "trendi")  quite 
■imMCt." 

ICuterCard  plans  of  offer  a  "sweep  ac- 
count" for  small  depositors,  where  check 
balances  are  kept  within  a  desired  range, 
and  any  excess  or  shortage  is  moved  around 
from  money  market  funds  or  other  near- 
moniec.  If  the  Fed  counts  demand  deposits 
at  the  wrong  time  of  the  day.  they  might 
not  find  much.  There  are  other  devices  on 
the  horlson  like  CDs  with  check-writing 
privfleges.  checks  on  Visa  cards,  retail  repur- 
chase agreements,  etc.  The  whole  Idea  of 
measuring  M  Is  growing  more  obsolete  by 
the  day. 

T%e  Fed  makes  the  rules  of  the  monetar- 
ist game,  because  the  Fed  defines  the  Ms. 
Hie  definition  has  changed  four  times  since 
late  1978.  How  could  any  long-term  rule  be 
formulated  in  terms  of  a  quantity  of  money 
when  the  definition  of  money  Is  necessarily 
subject  to  continuous  change? 

Money  numbers  are  also  constantly  re- 
vised. In  early  1983.  we  finally  learned  that 
a  5.4  percent  rate  of  decline  In  Mi  in  the 
previous  May  was  really  a  10.8  percent  rate 
of  decline;  a  14.5  percent  Increase  in  Novem- 
ber turned  out  to  be  10.1  percent.  How  could 
the  Fed  possibly  stablllase  M,  before  anyone 
knows  how  much  It  rose  or  fell? 

High  interest  rates  drive  money  out  of  M, 
Into  interest-earning,  highly-liquid  devices 
that  have  little  or  no  reserve  requirements. 
So  neither  M,  nor  reserve  aggregates  (the 
base)  have  the  same  meaning  as  they  did 
when  Interest  rates  were  much  lower.  Most 
of  the  financial  Innovations  are  roughly 
counted  in  Mi  or  M.,  but  those  measures 
also  contain  much  larger  amounts  of  longer- 
term  savtngs. 

A  fall  In  Interest  rates  might  well  induce 
people  to  keep  more  of  their  Income  In  M,. 
but  that  shift  from  Mt  into  M,  might  not  be 
inflationary.  An  Increase  in  real  output 
would  raise  the  need  for  cash  to  finance 
more  transactions,  but  supplying  that 
demand  would  not  be  inflationary.  A  rise  in 
the  savings  would  probably  Increase  M>,  but 
that  too  would  not  be  Inflationary.  It  de- 
pends on  real  growth  and  velocity. 

In  the  fourth  quarter  of  1981.  the  Interest 
rate  on  3-month  T-bllls  fell  from  15  percent 
to  11.8  percent.  The  growth  rate  of  M., 
which  is  dominated  by  Interest-sensitive  In- 
struments, slowed  from  11.2  percent  to  9.2 
percent.  The  growth  of  M,.  which  is  discour- 
aged by  high  rates,  rose  from  zero  to  5.7 
percent  The  monetary  base  slowed  down. 
What  does  all  this  mean?  Not  much. 

Monetarists  still  can't  dedde  on  a  mean- 
ingful and  controllable  measure  of  money. 
Phillip  Cagan  of  Columbia  and  David 
LakUer.  of  Western  Ontario  strongly  favor 
M»  The  St.  Lotiis  Fed  and  Robert  Wein- 
tiaub  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee  are 
sticking  with  Mr.  Allan  Meltaer  of  Camegle- 
Mellon  seems  to  be  leaning  toward  the  mon- 
etary base.  Milton  Friedman  used  Mi  last 
year  to  show  that  money  growth  had  not 
alowed  down,  but  uses  M,  this  year  to  show 
that  money  growth  has  not  been  steady. 

It  makes  a  lot  of  difference.  It  should  be 
obvious  that  high  Interest  rates  artificially 
depress  M>  and  raise  its  velocity,  that  the 
monetary  base  shows  almost  no  predictable 
relationship  to  anything  in  the  past  two 
years,  and  that  broader  aggregates  are  not 
controllable  by  the  Fed.'*  Besides,  the 
broader  aggregates  (M.  and  M.)  have  been 
speedtaig-up  in  the  last  year  or  two,  so  the 
traditional  Frledmanlte  long  lag  with  M. 
points  to  more  inflation  ahead  while  M,  or 
the  base  does  not. 

Not  aU  of  the  confusion,  however,  sug- 
gests that  money  Is  undercounted.  Most  of 


the  monetary  base  and  a  big  chunk  of  Mi  is 
simply  currency.  David  Whitehead  of  the 
Atlanta  Fed  estknates  that  most  of  the  big 
bills  (and  69  percent  of  all  currency)  are 
hoarded.'* 

In  a  period  oft  great  financial  uncertainty 
and  Insolvency,  the  prospect  of  a  major 
surge  in  the  dflmand  for  currency  should 
not  be  ruled  out,  despite  the  lost  Interest.  In 
this  case,  the  mpnetary  base  would  be  par- 
ticularly misleading,  as  it  was  throughout 
the  Oreat  Depn  ssion.  A  lot  of  "currency  in 
circulation"  woi  Id  not  really  be  In  drciila- 
tlon. 

vol  ATILK  VKLOCITT 

Monetarists  hgve  a  double  standard  when 
it  comes  to  Judging  the  stability  of  the 
money  supply  or  velocity.  Comparing  per- 
centage changes  between  fourth  quarters, 
velocity  fell  in  1967  and  1970.  yet  rose  by  5-6 
percent  in  1965,  1966,  1973.  1975  and  1978. 
Robert  Welntrvub  complains  that  this  is 
"selective  and  imyopic  .  .  .  terribly  short- 
sighted and  gives  very  misleading  sig- 
nals." **  He  Insists  that  velocity  data  should 
be  smoothed  by  comparing  averages  over 
the  whole  year  with  the  year  before,  or 
better  stiU,  by  comparing  three-year  aver- 
ages. 

When  it  comef  to  the  money  supply,  how- 
ever, monetariflts  certainly  do  not  mind 
comparing  chaises  between  fourth  quarters 
(this  is  the  way  iPed  targets  are  set),  or  even 
changes  betweea  8-10  week  periods  convert- 
ed into  compouad  annual  rates  of  change." 
If  quarterly  changes  in  velocity  are  like- 
wise expressed  as  an  annual  rate  of  change, 
as  Friedman  does  for  even  shorter  periods 
with  Ml,  then;  velocity  swings  far  more 
wildly  than  mikiey— up  13.2%  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1981,  down  3.2%  in  the  second,  up 
9.5%  In  the  third,  down  1.2%  in  the  fourth, 
and  down  11.7%  In  the  first  quarter  of  1982. 
Monetarists  are 'able  to  contract  the  "stabill- ' 
ty"  of  velocity  with  the  instability  of  Mi 
only  by  hiding  the  numbers. 

Velocity  was  relatively  predictable  in  the 
stable  world  at  Bretton  Woods,  but  all 
models  to  predict  velocity  broke  down  after 
1972-73,  when  ttie  U.S.  suspended  gold  con- 
vertibility and  endorsed  floating  exchange 
rates.  Interest  mtes  now  move  as  much  in  a 
day  as  they  use4  to  in  a  year.  Thus,  a  survey 
on  the  demand  for  money  by  David  Laldler 
laments  that  '^t  was  never  possible  com- 
pletely to  get  aWay  from  the  conclusion  that 
the  function  has  shifted  after  1972."  "After 
aU,"  notes  Lal(|ler,  "monetary  policy  Is  im- 
plemented ovetf  time,  and  unless  the  rela- 
tionship It  seeks  to  exploit  can  be  relied 
upon  to  remain  stable  over  time  it  cannot  be 
used  successful^."  " 

At  the  end  df  1980,  a  rigorous  study  by 
Robert  Weintmub  said,  "We  expect  the 
trend  rate  of  rise  of  Mi.'s  velocity  to  drop 
from  3.2%  to  dbout  2%  per  year,  with  the 
spread  of  NOW  accounts.  We  would  com- 
pensate for  thB  by  adjusting  the  long  run 
target  for  yearfer  Mn  growth  upward  by  1  to 
1V4%.""  I 

Velocity  is  oSldally  classified  as  a  coinci- 
dent cyclical  ^dicator,  so  it  feU  with  the 
sharp  fall  in  r^al  output  from  last  October 
through  MarcH.  The  only  half-hearted  ex- 
pansion the  U.S.  has  experienced  lately  was 
between  the  third  quarters  of  1980  and 
1981.  At  that  time,  velocity  did  not  rise  by 
2%,  or  by  3.2%^  but  by  6%.  Is  that  the  new 
"trend"  for  velocity  if  and  when  the  econo- 
my recovers?  Nobody  has  the  slightest  idea. 
Whatever  "stebillty"  can  be  found  In  long- 
run  trend  of  Mi  velocity  is  only  because  M, 
has  been  redlfined.  The  old  M,  velocity 
showed  an  eve|i  clearer  tendency  to  acceler- 
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ate  during  each  cyclliial  expansion,  averag- 
ing 3.1%  from  1961-6 ).  3.5%  from  1970-73, 
and  4.9%  from  1975-79.  And  the  gyrations 
were  becoming  larger.  \ 

The  unpredictability  of  velocity  became 
even  worse  after  the  (October  1979  emphasis 
on  the  Ms.  "Erratic  velocity  behavior  of  the 
traditional  monetary,  aggregates  led  the 
Federal  Reserve  to  retiefine  the  aggregates. 
However,  the  new  monetary  aggregates 
have  also  exhibited  Erratic  velocity  behav- 
ior. .  .  .  Paradoxically,  the  regulatory 
framework  necessary  |to  control  the  growth 
of  a  given  aggregate  sets  in  motion  forces 
that  ultimately  reduce  the  aggregate's  use- 
fulness in  policy  implementation."  ** 

A  popular  new  theory  in  Washington  im- 
plies that  the  10-yeae  collapse  of  bond  and 
mortgage  markets  is  4ue  to  the  10-week  wig- 
gles in  M  1  since  Ocjtober  1979.  Since  the 
Fed  stopped  8tabllzin|[  Interest  rates,  inter- 
est rates  have  of  couree  been  less  stable.  Ig- 
noring what  Interest  sates  do  to  the  velocity 
of  Ml  monetarists  sur  it  is  changes  in  Ml 
that  cause  changes  pi  short-term  interest 
rates,  rather  than  the  other  way  around. 

It  isn't  a  very  persuasive  argument,  so  this 
Is  how  to  "prove"  it:  First,  take  a  four-week 
moving  average  of  t^e  volume  of  bank  re- 
serves and  calculate  (he  percentage  change 
from  the  same  period  a  year  before.  Plot 
this  on  a  scale  from  1  Percent  to  7  percent. 
Then  put  current  interest  rates  on  3-month 
T-bllls  on  a  scale  from  10  percent  to  17  per- 
cent. For  1981,  believe  it  or  not,  these  two 
series  do  appear  to  move  up  and  down  to- 
gether (though  not  in  1980  or  1982). 

The  Shadow  OpenJMarket  Committee  of 
March  15,  1982  concludes  that  "this  leaves 
little  doubt  that  int^est  rates  rise  and  fall 
directly  with  growth  in  reserves."  But  if  7 
percent  annual  growth  of  reserves  "causes" 
17  percent  interest  rates  and  1  percent 
■  growth  of  reserves  "pauses"  10  percent  In- 
terest rates,  then  batik  reserves  must  have 
been  falling  very  rapidly  when  interest  rates 
were  4  percent(?)  A  simpler  explanation  is 
that  the  recession  lowered  both  interest 
rates  and  reservable  deposits  last  fall. 

OUTPUT  aH  PRICKS? 

In  his  classic  19Sf  restatement,  Milton 
Friedman  wrote  thai  "the  quantity  theory 
is  in  the  first  instance  a  theory  of  the 
demand  for  money.  It  is  not  a  theory  of 
output,  or  of  money  Income,  or  of  the  price 
level.""  But  the  elaborate  efforts  to  predict 
the  demand  for  mon^y  broke  down  with  col- 
lapse of  gold  convertibility  and  pegged  ex- 
.  change  rates  in  1972-173. 

The  late  Harry  Johnson  of  the  University 
of  Chicago  decided  Ifhat  monetarism  was  a 
passing  fad,  partly  because  of  the  monetar- 
ists' habit  of  "disclaiming  the  need  for  an 
analysis  of  whether  monetary  changes  af- 
fected prices  or  quantities."'*  Allen  Meltzer, 
for  example,  acknowledges  that  "none  of 
our  models  predict  Changes  in  output  reli- 
ably. "Few  even  try.  Two  leading  Kejmes- 
ians  likewise  admit  that  their  models  too 
"were  demand-oriented,  and  paid  almost  no 
attention  to  the  suiiply  side  of  the  econo- 
my."*^ Hence  the  supply-side  counterrevolu- 
Oon.  1 

But  even  if  the  growth  of  money  plus  ve- 
locity were  under  I  control,  that  Is  not 
enough.  It  is  not  a  I  matter  of  indifference 
whether  an  8  percent  growth  of  nominal 
ONP  consists  of  8  pe^nt  inflation  and  zero 
growth  or  sero  inflation  and  8  percent  real 
growth.  "An  Increase  In  real  activity  raises 
the  demand  for  re4l  money,  which,  given 
nominal  money  and  the  rate  of  Interest,  is 
accommodated  via  a  decline  in  the  price 
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level."'*  Real  growth  is  anti-inflationary  in 
fundamental  and  lasting  ways.  Yet  growth 
may  be  stifled  by  a  monetarist  regime  that 
cannot  distinguish  between  a  demand  for 
cash  to  finance  more  real  growth  (or  to 
guard  against  insolvency)  and  some  sort  of 
inflationary  impulse. 

When  not  openly  applauding  stagnation 
as  a  "Phillips  Curve"  cure  for  inflation, 
monetarists  sometimes  make  slow  money 
growth  an  end  in  itself.  "A  renewed  econom- 
ic expansion."  said  a  prominent  monetarist 
newsletter  last  July,  "would  not  be  promis- 
ing for  inflation  ...  or  effective  monetary 
control"'*  This  is  what  the  debate  between 
monetarists  and  supply-siders  is  all  about. 
Supply  siders  want  a  monetary  policy  con- 
ducive to  increased  output  at  stable  prices, 
not  a  policy  to  stamp  out  each  glimmer  of 
economic  growth  in  order  to  keep  Mi  dovm. 
The  supply  of  money  is  at  best  a  tool,  not  a 
goal,  and  its  value  must  be  Judged  by  re- 
sults. 

TIME  LAGS 

Monetarism  has  to  postulate  a  time  lag 
between  changes  In  money  and  changes  in 
nominal  GNP  or  prices.  Otherwise,  the  re- 
sults are  often  perverse.  From  April 
through  October  last  year,  the  monetary 
base  grew  at  a  2.6%  annual  rate,  consumer 
prices  at  10.5%.  From  October  to  February, 
the  base  grew  at  a  10%  rate,  but  consumer 
prices  rose  at  only  a  4.3%  rate.  Without  a 
lag,  the  uninitiated  might  suppose  that 
faster  growth  of  the  monetary  base  caused 
slower  inflation,  or  that  the  two  series  are 
not  closely  related. 

Milton  Friedman  recently  wrote  that  "the 
lag  between  a  change  in  a  monetary  policy 
and  output  is  roughly  six  to  nine  months: 
between  the  change  in  monetary  growth 
and  inflation,  roughly  two  years."'*  At  the 
St.  Louis  Fed.  R.  W.  Hafer  says"  a  1.0  per- 
centage point  Increase  in  the  growth  of  M'B 
yields  an  identical  increase  in  the  growth  of 
nominal  GNP  within  one  year.""  The  I*resi- 
dent  of  the  St.  Louis  Fed,  however,  seems  to 
be  defending  a  zero  time  lag,  since  his  table 
relates  money  growth  to  simultaneous 
changes  in  ONP."  an  Atlanta  Fed  Confer- 
ence on  supply-side  economics  in  AprU  1982 
saw  David  Meiselman  arguing  for  a  lag  of  7 
quarters.  Beryl  Sprlnkel  for  a  few  months. 
Pick  one;  something  is  bound  to  fit. 

If  the  lag  Is  unknown,  there  is  no  way  to 
tell  If  monetarism  is  right  or  wrong.  There 
will  always  be  some  past  period  of  relatively 
faster  or  slower  growth  of  some  M  to  "ex- 
plain", after  the  fact,  why  inflation  or 
output  went  up  or  down.  That  sort  of  retro- 
spective, ad  hoc  monetarism  is  inherently 
immune  to  serious  testing. 

If  the  lag  Is  known,  however,  rational  ex- 
pectations would  make  it  disappear.  Know- 
ing that  more  money  now  would  cause  more 
output  In  six  months  would  make  it  profita- 
ble to  build  Inventories  right  away,  thus 
eliminating  the  six  month  lag.  Knowing 
that  more  money  would  cause  inflation  in 
two  years  would  make  it  profitable  to  specu- 
late in  commodity  markets  and  generally 
buy  before  prices  went  up — thus  eliminating 
the  two  year  lag. 

If  the  time  lag  were  known,  people  would 
act  on  that  information  and  eliminate  the 
lag.  If  there  is  nonetheless  an  unknown  lag, 
then  there  is  no  way  of  knowing  whether  or 
not  which  change  in  output  or  price  was 
caused  by  which  change  in  the  volume  of 
cash.  Monetarism  would  then  be  of  little 
value  for  predicting  the  future  or  even  ex- 
plaining the  past.  If  there  is  no  lag  at  all, 
then  the  casuallty  between  money  and 
spending  could  easily  be  backwards.  That  Is. 


decisions  to  spend  more  might  cause  an  in- 
crease in  the  supply  of  money,  as  people 
sold  assets  to  get  cash. 

On  the  face  of  it.  one  might  suppose  that 
decisions  to  spend  are  based  on  income, 
assets  and  credit  conditions— not  merely  on 
how  much  one  happens  to  keep  in  a  check- 
ing account.  The  idea  that  total  spending 
can  be  controlled  by  controlling  the  forms 
of  wealth  became  popular  largely  because  of 
the  apparent  discovery  of  lags  between 
money  and  GNP. 

The  notion  of  money  having  a  known 
effect  on  something  in  the  future  was  thus 
crucial  to  plausibility  of  monetarism,  but 
there  is  still  no  justification  for  it  in  theory 
or  fact,  nor  any  agreement  on  how  long  the 
lags  are. 

DO-TT-TOURSELF  MOIfETARISM 

The  supply  of  money  provides  some  infor- 
mation, even  aside  from  velocity  and  price. 
Table  1  shows  quarterly  changes  and  annual 
trends  in  the  monetu?  base,  M„  and  in 
nominal  and  real  GNP.  Quarterly  changes 
in  Ml  appear  to  explain  simultaneous 
changes  in  nominal  ONP  in  a  tew  periods, 
but  that  causality  could  obviously  be  back- 
wards (e.g.,  observe  the  generous  rise  in 
monetary  base  and  falling  M,  during  the 
sharp  recession  in  the  second  quarter  in 
1980).  And  when  sense  can  be  made  of  the 
first  and  third  quarters  of  last  year,  when 
GNP  grew  very  rapidly  as  the  base  and  M, 
slowed  sharply?  The  task  here  is  to  discover 
the  stability  of  velocity  and  the  wpropriate 
lag. 

The  older  tradition  is  that  longer-term 
trends  are  what  matter.  On  such  year-to- 
year  comparisons,  Mi  growth  was  un- 
changed between  the  third  quarters  of  1980 
and  1981,  though  the  base  slowed  signifi- 
cantly. With  money  growth  unchanged  or 
tightened,  depending  on  definitions,  what 
happened  to  the  trend  of  nominal  ONP?  It 
rose  50  percent  over  the  year.  A  few  months 
later,  Lawrence  Rooe  wrote  that  "Both  MIB 
growth  and  GNP  growth  have  been  decreas- 
ing steadily  since  1979."  " 

Do  either  the  quarter  or  annual  changes 
in  nominal  GNP  look  "too  slow"  before  the 
fourth  quarter  collapse?  If  so,  then  the  re- 
cession after  last  July  might  be  blamed  on 
inadequate  "aggregate  demand,"  requiring 
bigger  budget  deficits  or  more  M,.  If  not. 
maybe  it  Is  time  to  discard  demand  manage- 
ment. 

TABIi  1.— MONEY,  SPENDING  AND  PRODUCTION 
[AmMl  nta  ol  ckaft,  ranM] 
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IT  WOIT'T  WORK 

■  To  summarize,  rebuilding  long-term  finan- 
Ical  markets  requires  a  credible  long-term  to 
maintain  reasonable  stability  In  the  pur- 
chasing power  of  the  dollar.  Such  a  rule 
cannot  be  expressed  as  a  quantity  of  money 
because  (1)  the  definition  of  money  is  rapid- 
ly changing.  (2)  velocity  is  increasingly  un- 
predictable, (3)  any  lags  between  changes  In 


money  and  ONP  are  implausible  or  at  least 
unpredictable,  (4)  spending  depends  on 
more  than  cash  balances  and  desired  cash 
balances  depend  on  more  than  planned 
spending,  and  (5)  nobody  can  tell  at  the 
time  if  a  rise  in  money  and  spending  is  fi- 
nancing more  real  output  or  rising  prices 
(except  by  watching  prices  instead  of  money 
stocks). 

But  that  isn't  the  end  of  it.  If  a  quantity 
rule  for  money  could  somehow  pass  these 
hurdles,  it  still  would  not  work. 

If  people  without  a  quantity  rule  would 
work,  they  would  expect  inflation  to  aver- 
age about  zero  decades.  The  rush  to  buy 
long-term  bonds  would  quickly  drop  Interest 
rates  to  around  3-6  percent.  At  such  rates, 
the  convenience  of  checking  accounts  and 
currency  would  make  it  a  waste  of  time  to 
employ  complex  cash  management  schemes. 
The  demand  for  M,  would  surge,  velocity 
would  fall. 

No  fixed  growth  of  Mi  or  the  monetary 
base  could  cope  with  such  a  sudden  rise  in 
the  demand  for  cash.  Real  cash  balances 
could  only  rise,  as  desired,  if  prices  fell 
abruptly.  Sudden  deflation  would  surely 
prompt  an  equally  sudden  violation  of  the 
rule.  Knowing  that,  people  would  not  be- 
lieve the  rule  in  the  first  place. 

If  the  move  to  slow  growth  of  Mi  was  done 
gradually,  to  minimize  the  risk  of  deflation, 
that  100  would  not  be  believed.  People 
would  rightly  reason  that  the  next  Presi- 
dent or  Fed  Chairman  would  probably  aban- 
don the  predecessor's  long-term  plan.  Thus, 
long-term  interest  rates  would  remain  high, 
and  velocity  might  well  speed  up  by  more 
than  M.  was  slowing  down.  With  rates  high, 
any  temporary  reduction  of  Inflation  would 
raise  real  interest  rates,  causing  bankrupt- 
cies that  would  force  abandoning  the  gradu- 
al rule. 

Advocates  of  a  quantity  rule  have  had  14 
years  to  agree  on  one  or  put  it  into  action. 
Next  time,  it  will  not  take  that  long  for  in- 
terest rates  to  triple  again.  Does  that  have 
to  happen  before  anyone  will  admit  that 
this  experiment  with  managed  money,  like 
the  Continental  and  Greenback  dollars,  is 
also  a  failure?  How  bad  do  things  have  to 
get  before  economists  will  admit  that  they 
made  a  mistake  by  endorsing  the  demolition 
of  proven  monetary  rules  from  1965  to  1973? 

PSICI  RULES 

If  monetary  policy  cannot  effectively  sta- 
bilize prices  indirectly,  by  controlling  quan- 
tities of  M,  then  why  not  focus  directly  on 
some  sensitive  measure  of  price?  If  such 
prices  are  falling,  that  would  be  a  sign  that 
the  demand  for  money  exceeds  the  supply- 
time  for  the  Fed  to  buy  bonds  (or  gold),  or 
to  lower  the  discount  rate  or  reserve  re- 
quirements. If  prices  start  to  climb.  It  is 
time  to  tl^ten. 

In  1962,  this  was  still  the  dominant  view. 
Professor  Friedman  then  wrote,  in  "Capital- 
ism and  Freedom,"  that  "the  rule  that  has 
most  frequently  been  suggested  by  people  of 
a  genuinely  liberal  penuaaion  is  a  price 
level  rule;  namely,  a  leglalatlve  directive  to 
the  monetary  authorities  that  they  main- 
tain a  stable  price  leveL" 

If  monetanr  policy  had  followed  a  price 
rule  in  1928-31,  the  deflation  could  have 
been  nipped  in  the  bud.  As  lAuchlln  Currie 
noted  In  1934,  "the  three  years  that  preced- 
ed the  depression  witnessed  a  considerable 
fall  in  prices  not  only  in  this  country  but 
throughout  the  world."**  Another  possible 
price  rule— real  interest  rates— likewise 
showed  that  monetary  policy  was  too  tight 
in  1928-32.  Alternatively  the  sizable  inflow 
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of  gold  into  the  n.S.  in  1929-30  was  an 
equally  clear  signal  that  the  supply  of  dol- 
lars was  Inadequate.  The  Fed,  as  Milton 
Friedman  observes,  was  "contracting  the 
money  supply  when  the  gold  standard  rules 
called  for  expansion."" 

A  quantity  approach  to  money,  on  the 
other  hand,  would  have  given  ambiguous 
signals  about  deflation  imtil  it  was  too  late. 
There  was  no  significant  decline  in  the 
money  supply  until  March  1931,  and  the 
monetary  base  continued  to  rise  throughout 
the  1930-33  deflation,  as  people  held  more 
currency  and  banks  held  more  reserves.  A 
policy  of  slowly  increasing  the  monetary 
base,  as  some  now  propose,  would  not  have 
prevented  the  Great  Contraction.  Any  price 
rule  or  gold  standard,  however,  would  have 
worked. 

Broader  price  indexes,  such  as  the  produc- 
er price  index,  are  too  sluggish,  among 
other  problems  (they  are  revised  months 
later,  seasonal  adjustments  and  weighting 
of  items  are  dubious,  discounts  and  quality 
changes  are  missed,  etc.).  Looking  at  broad 
price  indexes  makes  it  easier  to  wrongly 
blame  inflation  on  the  "oil  shock"  of  1974, 
though  commodity  prices  began  rising 
sharply  In  1972.  Instead,  a  price  rule  must 
work  with  instantly  available  spot  commodi- 
ty prices. 

Money  and  commodity  prices  often  move 
in  roughly  similar  directions,  so  monetary 
policy  at  those  times  could  just  as  well  mod- 
erate big  swings  in  either  one.  When  the 
two  diverge,  however,  commodity  prices  in- 
variably give  a  more  accurate  picture  of 
emerging  trends  in  the  economy.  Growth  of 
Ml  was  essentially  unchanged  from  1973  to 
1975,  at  4.4-5.5  percent,  but  a  price  nile 
would  have  required  a  much  tighter  policy 
throughout  1972  and  1973,  and  a  much 
easier  policy  from  April  1974  to  July  1975 
(when  spot  commodity  prices  fell  28  per- 
cent). 

Table  2  contrasts  the  monthly  informa- 
tion provided  by  Mi  and  commodity  prices 
in  1980-81.  Either  series  pointed  in  the  cor- 
rect direction  in  1980.  but  commodity  prices 
convey  a  much  better  picture  of  the  liquidi- 
ty squeeze  from  October  1981  into  early 
1982.  The  seemingly  rapid  growth  of  M,  in 
the  past  few  months  was  not  sufficient  to 
prevent  massive  liquidation.'  An  easier  policy 
would  have  been  prudent  and  desirable,  pro- 
viding people  understood  that  the  process 
would  be  reversed  as  soon  as  commodity 
prices  began  to  turn  up.  In  other  words, 
cha^ng  the  elusive  Ms  from  week-to-week 
prevented  the  only  sensible  response  to  an 
unnecessarily  wrenching  deflationary  expe- 
rience. 
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Other  sorts  o '  price  targets  have  been  pro- 
posed, but  most  are  less  direct  ways  of 
achieving  similar  results.  Ronald  McKinnon 
of  Stanford  proposes  pegging  exchange 
rates  with  countries  that  have  a  somewhat 
better  track  record  of  Inflation,  like  Germa- 
ny and  Japan.  Edward  Jardeni  of  E.  F. 
Hutton  and  E>onald  Hester  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  suggest  keeping  real  interest 
rates  from  drifting  too  high  or  too  low.  Sta- 
bilizing commctlity  prices  would  do  all  this 
and  more.         | 

If  real  Interegt  rates  are  "too  high,"  there 
is  liquidation  of  commodities,  inventories 
and  assets  In  older  to  acquire  cash.  The  dol- 
lar's exchange  rate  will  likewise  be  artificial- 
ly high,  due  Xjb  short-term  capital  inflows. 
Stabilizing  the  price  of  gold  Eilso  stabilizes 
real  interest  r^tes,  commodity  prices,  bond 
yields  and  exchange  rates.  Stabilizing  any 
one  of  those  things,  if  it  could  be  done, 
would  also  ten<i  to  stabilize  gold. 

Since  broader  price  indexes  are  too  insen- 
sitive, what  ab^ut  narrowing  the  list  to  only 
one  commodity— namely,  gold— that  is  noto- 
riously sensitlMe  to  every  whiff  of  inflation 
or  deflation?  (including  the  inflationary 
prospect  of  wa|). 

The  London  gold  price  dipi>ed  in  February 
1980  and  fell  l5  percent  In  March,  correctly 
signaling  the  March-June  decline  in  com- 
modity prices.  Gold  rose  17  percent  in  June 
1980,  annotuic^g  the  start  of  the  July-No- 
vermer  reflation.  Gold  prices  have  fallen 
since  just  before  the  Presidential  election, 
stabilizing  only  during  the  spurt  in  both 
money  growttt  and  commodity  prices  in 
March-AprU  1981.  Watching  gold  prices 
works  well,  an4  limiting  the  extremes  would 
work  even  better.  That  is  no  more  difficult 
than  stabilizing  wild  gyrations  in  interest  or 
exchange  rate^,  which  has  often  been  suc< 
cessf  ully  accoi^plished. 

Participants  in  the  gold  market  are  not 
only  concerned  about  current  inflation,  but 
about  future  inflation.  Price  movements 
thus  tend  to  be  exaggerated,  when  not  on  a 
gold  standard,  reflecting  changing  expecta- 
tions about  future  inflation.  This  may  be  a 
useful  characteristic,  because  it  is  the  expec- 
tation of  futute  inflation  that  destroyed  the 
bond  market. 

In  October  1979,  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve annountfed  that  it  would  henceforth 
pay  more  att^tion  to  quantities  of  money 
and  less  to  results,  the  gold  price  went  from 
$355  to  $675  la  only  four  months.  Other  fac- 
tors may  have  been  involved,  but  it  looks 
like  a  vote  of  no  confidence.  Conversely,  the 
gold  price  fell  sharply  ever  since  the  elec- 
tion of  Presi<ient  Reagan.  No  forecaster  or 
monetary  aggregate  did  as  good  a  job  as  the 
gold  market  tt  predicting  how  abrupt  the 
disinflation  wpuld  really  be.  Money  growth 
was  not  cleaify  slow  until  May-September 
of  last  year,  land  even  then  the  Ms  were 
throwing-of  f  nnflictlng  signals. 


COIfVEgTIBILITY 

Paying  more  attention  to  the  conse- 
quences of  monetaryi  policy— prices,  interest 
rates  and  exchange  <ates— would  be  a  major 
Improvement,  but  sttll  remains  a  matter  of 
discretionary  management. 

In  order  to  institutionalize  a  price  rule,  it 
is  necessary  to  convert  dollars  for  gold,  and 
vice-versa,  on  demand  at  a  fixed  price.  The 
"right  price"  is  thao  price  at  which  we  ob- 
serve neither  inflation  nor  deflation.  The 
only  way  that  foreigners  or  speculators 
could  upset  the  fixed  gold-dollar  ratio  would 
be  by  monopolizing  the  stock  of  gold  or  dol- 
lars, which  is  clearly  ^impossible. 

Stabilizing  the  valie  of  dollars  in  terms  of 
gold  is  not  "price  fixing"  any  more  than  sta- 
bilizing an  index  of  { prices  would  be  called 
"price  fixing."  "Jujt  as  every  commodity 
has  a  value  in  ten  is  of  the  unit,"  wrote 
Ralph  Hawtrey.  "so  the  unit  has  a  value  in 
terms  of  each  commodity."'* 

There  has  been  ai  lot  of  misinformation 
spread  around  about  the  U.S.  gold  standard 
in  the  classical  penod  (1879-1914)  or  the 
Bretton  Woods  era  !<  1945-1973).  When  the 
period  of  managed  a^d  floating  money  since 
1968  or  1973  is  falTly  compared  with  any 
sort  of  gold  standard,  gold  systems  show  far 
more  real  growth,  ijetter  stability  of  prices 
in  the  short  and  lAng  run,  longer  expan- 
sions, more  world  trade,  and  long-term  in- 
terest rates  never  above  5-6  percent."  In 
any  case,  we  can  iinprove  upon  historical 
performance  by  learning  from  the  mistakes. 
In  1978,  Jurg  Nlehans  of  Johns  Hopkins 
observed  that  "commodity  money  is  the 
only  tyt)e  of  money  that  .  .  .  can  be  said  to 
have  passed  the  teA  of  history,"  and  won- 
dered if  "the  present,  period  will  turn  out  to 
be  just  another  interlude."  "The  analysis  of 
commodity  money,"  Niehans  regretted,  "has 
made  hardly  any  progress  in  the  last  fifty 
years.  Actually,  moi^  knowledge  was  forgot- 
ten than  was  newly  acquired."" 

In  the  past  few  y^ars,  however,  there  has 
been  a  gradual  rediscovery  of  the  value  of 
commodity  money  \  in  the  work  of  such 
scholars  as  Robert  Barro,  Fischer  Black, 
Benjamin  Klein,  Ifobert  Mundell,  Robert 
Hall,  Thomas  Sargent,  Robert  OenetsU, 
Richard  Zecher.  Pail  McGouldrick.  Michael 
Bordo  and  others.  (This  is  just  the  begin- 
ning. I 

David  Ricardo  wrote  about  the  central 
bank  in  England  c|u-ing  1816,  a  period  of 
flat  money  very  mijch  like  the  present.  "In 
the  present  state  of  the  law,"  wrote  Ricardo, 
"they  have  the  power,  without  any  control 
whatever,  of  increasing  or  reducing  the  cir- 
culation in  any  c|egree  they  may  think 
proper,  a  power  which  should  neither  be  en- 
trusted to  the  state  |ltself,  nor  to  anybody  in 
it,  as  there  can  be  no  security  for  the  uni- 
formity in  the  value  of  the  currency  when 
its  augmentation  j>r  diminution  depends 
solely  on  the  will  oflthe  Issuers." 

"The  issue  of  pap^r  money,"  said  Ricardo, 
"ought  to  be  under  some  check  and  control; 
and  none  seems  so  proper  for  that  purpose 
as  that  of  subjectiiig  the  issuers  of  paper 
money  to  the  obligation  of  paying  their 
notes  either  in  gold  coin  or  bullion."  ** 

The  Bullion  Coriunittee  explained  the 
task  before  Britain  reinstated  the  gold 
standard  in  1821:  "ihe  most  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  the  actua)  trade  of  the  country, 
combined  with  thel  profound  science  in  all 
principles  of  money  and  circulation,  would 
not  ^ow  any  man  or  set  of  men  to  adjust, 
and  keep  adjusted,  the  right  proportions  of 


circulating  medlui|i 
wants  of  trade. 


in  a  country   to  the 
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Britain  took  Ricardo's  advice  and  enjoyed 
over  a  century  of  unprecedented  monetary 
stability  and  economic  achievement.  Even- 
tually, the  United  States  will  do  the  same. 
There  is  no  viable  alternative. 
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NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

The  SPEAKiai  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Hahuer- 
SCHMIOT)  is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  you  may  recall,  on  May  11 
the  House  of  Representatives  unani- 
mously approved  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 145,  authorizing  the  President  to 
proclaim  this  week  as  "National  Or- 
chestra Week."  This  action  continues 
to  demonstrate  the  depth  of  congres- 
sional commitment  to  the  living  or- 
chestral art  as  an  integral  component 
of  American  life. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  moments  to  officially  salute  the 
Port  Smith  and  North  Arkansas  Sym- 
phony Orchestras— two  of  Arkansas' 
most  treasured  cultural  resources. 
These  fine  orchestras  have  provided 
hours  of  beautiful  selections  and  in- 
spiring musical  compositions  to  Arkan- 
sans  every  year.  I  am  particulary 
proud  of  their  accomplishments. 

As  the  oldest  sjmiphony  orchestra  in 
the  State,  the  Port  Smith  Orchestra 
has  pledged  to  make  this  43d  season 
its  finest  yet.  It  stands  as  a  leading 
cultural  monument  and  civic  project. 
Since  1969.  in  cooperation  with  the 
Westark  Commimity  College,  Mr.  Min- 
niear  has  expanded  the  orchestra  to 
60  musicians.  These  members  come 
from  all  wallss  of  life,  and  include 
gifted  high  school  and  college  stu- 
dents. 

The  North  Arkansas  Symphony  Or- 
chestra was  founded  in  1954  in  Pay- 
ettevllle,  Ark.,  by  its  sponsoring  orga- 
nization, the  North  Arkansas  Sympho- 
ny Society,  with  the  purpose  of 
spreading  music  to  all  of  northern  Ar- 
kansas. This  orchestra,  conducted  by 
Dr.  Carlton  Woods,  consists  of  75  mu- 
sicians, including  student  and  faculty 


members  of  the  University  of  Arkan- 
sas and  community  citizens  of  north- 
em  Arkansas.  Their  program  consists 
of  8  full  concerts,  12  childrens'  con- 
certs, and  in  June,  3  "Pops  in  the 
Park"  events. 

My  home  district,  is  extemely  fortu- 
nate to  have  two  such  orchestras  in 
their  midst.  Under  the  brilliant  direc- 
tion of  both  Walter  Minniear  and  Dr. 
Carlton  Woods,  these  orchestras  have 
surpassed  our  wildest  expectations. 
Their  success  has  been  the  result  of  a 
partnership  between  trained  profes- 
sionals and  dedicated  volunteers  all 
committed  to  providing  the  finest  con- 
cert music  for  their  communities.  It  is 
only  fitting  that  Congress  recognize 
these  contributions  through  this  trib- 
ute. 

The  orchestral  arts  which  were  once 
the  province  of  an  elite  class  of  Ameri- 
cans, are  now  available  to  everyone.  As 
a  result  of  these  two  orchestras,  fami- 
lies in  rural  towns,  who  might  not 
have  had  the  chance  to  hear  a  sjTn- 
phony.  have  been  afforded  this  won- 
derful opportunity. 

The  orchestra  members  do  not  only 
perform,  they  also  nurture  young 
talent  in  these  rural  areas.  In  addition, 
their  outreach  programs  provide  the 
chance  for  conductors  to  promote 
American  musical  compositions. 

I  have  long  recognized  the  precari- 
ous financial  condition  of  the  arts,  and 
know  that  unless  action  is  taken,  hun- 
dreds of  colleges,  conununity  theatres, 
and  music  companies  will  be  forced  to 
reduce  their  programs  or  cease  to  op- 
erate. 

Therefore,  in  an  effort  to  restore  the 
historic  role  of  private  individual  and 
corporate  support  in  these  key  areas,  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  (HJR.  4932) 
in  the  last  two  Congresses  which  pro- 
vides for  the  collection  of  individual 
voluntary  donations  to  support  the 
arts  and  education.  In  brief,  the  bill 
places  donation  boxes  on  the  Pederal 
income  tax  form,  enabling  taxpayers 
to  make  tax  deductible  contributions 
via  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Arts  and/or  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities.  Contributions 
would  be  made  in  addition  to  tax  pay- 
ments or  would  be  deducted  from  re- 
funds. No  portion  of  the  fimds  could 
be  used  by  the  Endowments  for  Ad- 
ministrative purposes.  Polls  taken 
have  indicated  that  this  approach 
would  receive  positive  reactions  from 
the  general  public  and  result  in  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  the  arts. 

The  orchestral  arts  are  too  impor- 
tant to  our  society  to  be  threatened  by 
budgetary  constraints.  Congress  must 
explore  creative  vehicles,  such  as  H.R. 
4932  to  insure  they  will  not  be  Jeop- 
ardized.* 
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THE       NINTH       ANNUAL       STAN    Soon  young 
MIKITA  HOCKEY  SCHOOL  FOR  best  of  O 

THE  HEARING  IMPAIRED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Amnnrzio), 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues to  the  Ninth  Annual  Stan 
Mikita  Hockey  School  for  the  Hearing 
Impaired  which  is  in  session  June  14- 
20  in  Northbrook.  lU. 

The  school  has  been  held  each  year 
for  the  last  eight  simuners  at  an  ice 
rink  in  the  Chicago  area.  More  than 
250  boys  and  young  men  ages  9 
through  24  have  participated  in  rigor- 
ous training  sessions  coached  by  Chi- 
cago Blackhawk  star  Mikita,  his 
former  teammates  Elmer  "Moose" 
Vasko,  and  Gene  Ubriaco  along  with 
Chicago  Blackhawk  power  skating 
coach  Wally  Kormylo  and  other  pro- 
fessional players  from  throughout  the 
National  Hockey  League. 

The  Mikita  Hockey  School  was  not 
founded  to  produce  professional  qual- 
ity athletes;  it  goal,  instead,  is  to  bring 
into  the  lives  of  the  hearing-impaired 
a  new  confidence  and  imderstanding 
of  their  own  abilities  and  those  skills 
needed  to  prosper  in  their  educations 
and  in  their  careers. 

On  June  19,  1982,  the  Chicago  Park 
District  in  cooperation  with  the  Amer- 
ican Heaxlng  Impaired  Hockey  Asso- 
ciation and  the  McFetridge  Parents 
Hockey  Association  will  present  the 
UJS.  National  Deaf  Hockey  Team 
versus  Chicago  McFetridge  Patriots  at 
the  McFetridge  Sports  Center  in 
memory  of  Tommy  White,  a  young 
man  who  exceUed  at  hockey  despite 
his  hearing  handicap  before  he  lost  his 
life  to  cancer. 

I  congratulate  the  young  players, 
their  coaches,  and  all  of  those  who  are 
instrumental  in  the  success  of  this 
program,  and  I  send  to  all  of  them  my 
warmest  best  wishes  for  many  more 
years  of  success. 

A  poem  in  tribute  to  Tommy  White 
follows  along  with  the  names  of  the 
team  members  of  the  1982  Stan  Mikita 
Hockey  School  for  the  Hearing  Im- 
paired, the  names  of  members  of  the 
Chicago  varsity  team,  and  the  Chicago 
freshman  team: 

TOlOfT  Whitk 
(By  Jim  Parker) 

A  deaf  young  lad  watched  a  hockey  game 

and  asked  himself  in  fear. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  I  can't  play  because  I  cannot 

hear. 
I  know  I  can,  his  answer  was  and  he  bought 

a  p^  of  skates. 
Then  Tommy  White  took  to  the  ice  with  a 

smfle  upon  his  face 
He  learned   that  Stan   Mikita,   a   former 

Blackhawk  star. 
Had  a  program  for  the  deaf  who  came  from 

near  and  far 
To  learn  the  game  of  hockey,  its  rules  and 

discipline. 


|>mmy  traded  shots  with  the 
em. 
Professionals  law  a  future  for  this  deter- 
mined bc^. 
For  Tommy  Vftiite  had  all  the  moves  in  the 

sport  he  (o  enjoyed. 
And  Just  as  ft.  seemed  to  certain  that  a 

dream  w0uld  now  come  true. 
Tommy  fell  i>  cancer,  and  the  lingering 

pain  ensued 
Slowly  hope  Was  shattered  and  slowly  life 

was  draiqed. 
One  last  wishj  he  asked  his  Dad.  was  "one 

more  ho<vey  game." 
And  he  played  once  more,  and  the  players 

knew  the  courage  of  Tonuny  White, 
And  they  remembered  that  last  goal  he 

scored  ttjp  last  in  a  gallant  fight. 
The  irony  of  4eath  was  Oh,  so  sure,  for  his 

namesake  and  his  pal,  Uncle  Tom, 
At  this  very  age  had  died,  in  the  Battle  of 

Ouadalcuial. 
Tes,  Tommy's  gone,  but  his  dreams  live  on 

for  others  who  cannot  hear. 
And  in  the  night  his  star  shines  bright  and 

we  know  Hhat  he  is  near- 
Watching,  guftUng,  hearing;  skates  gliding 

over  ice-f 
Feeling  our  fdelings  with  a  smile  upon  his 

face.        I 
A  deaf  young  lad  watched  a  hockey  game- 
then  he  Said  to  you  and  me 
"If  you  desirejsomething  badly  enough  you 

can  be  wnat  you  want  to  be." 

1982  Stan  MdciTA  Hockey  School  for  the 
Hearing  Impaired 

Brett  Belzer,  Glenview,  Illinois. 

Dennis  Benden,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

Oaig  Burgeaen,  Wausau,  Wisconsin. 

Phil  Cachey,  Oak  Lawn,  Illinois. 

Jim  Cammatata,  Mt.  Prospect,  Illinois. 

Bobby  Cisluycis,  Staten  Island,  New  York. 

Michael  Collins,  St.  Louis.  Missouri. 

Zachary  Cock,  McChanlesburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. I 

John  Dalton  Hull,  Massachusetts. 

Jim  Danielson,  Miimeapolis,  Miiuiesota. 

Sean  Dee,  Btif falo.  New  York. 

Michael  DeVries,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

Michael  DuBowe,  Broomall,  Pennsylvania. 

Edward  Oleisbn,  St.  Paul,  Miimesota. 

Elijah  Ooldjlthaca.  New  York. 

Larry     Oolostein,     Huntington     Valley, 
Pennsylvania. 

Joseph  Hart^e,  Bloomingdale.  Illinois. 

David  Hegatty,  Newburyport,  Massachu- 
setts. ' 

John  Hickey.  Medford,  Massachusetts. 

Ken  Johnson,  Eau  Claire,  Wisconsin. 

Robert  KnoK,  Brunswick,  Maine. 

Bill  Kwarciiny,  Jr.,  Gladstone,  Michigan. 

Michael  Lambie,  Erie.  Pennsylvania. 

Jeffrey  LeRoy.  Erie.  Pennsylvania. 

Kevin  LeRof,  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

James  Liebnecht,  DeWitt,  Michigan. 

William  Loltus,  Summit,  New  Jersey. 

Paul  Malaniy,  Norwell,  Massachusetts. 

Daniel  Mai^in.  Manchester,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Michael  Mat^ard,  Madison.  Wisconsin. 

Bill  Mellen,  Lowell,  Massachusetts. 

Tony  Meistf  r,  Buffalo,  New  York. 

o.  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin, 
feri,  Brooklyn,  New  York, 
bano,  Framingham,  Massa- 


Keith  ] 

Robert  Mo 

Gary  Monl| 
chusetts. 

Rick   McGAughey.   Holbrook,   Massachu- 
setts. I 

Mick  McLaf«n.  Londonberry,  New  Hamp- 
shire. 

Kenneth  Nfwman,  Plymouth,  Minnesota. 

Daniel  Newtnan,  Plymouth,  Minnesota 


June  15,  1982 


Robby  Norton,  Ac  ion,  Massachusetts. 
David  Officer,  Hai  lOver,  New  Hampshire. 
Anthony  Pietrani(  silo,  Staten  Island.  N.Y. 
Mickey  Pilson,  Arosley.  New  York. 
Ron  Player,  Cape  Vincent,  New  York. 
Tom  Robbins,  Cincinnati.  Ohio. 
Jim    Siciliano,    Lbngmeadow,    Massachu- 
setts. I 
Ken  Stehle.  Florlasant,  Missouri. 
Andrew  Tepper,  Glenview,  Illinois. 
Lex  Tiahnyblk,  Lincolnwood,  Illinois. 
James  Tourangeau.  Gladstone,  Michigan. 
Jason  Vendola,  Ortand  Park,  Illinois. 
Wendell  Waldroup,  Jr.,  Lowell,  Michigan. 
Jason  Weaver,  Knpxville,  Tennessee. 
John  Whelan,  Bolfngbrook,  Illinois. 
Steve  Young.  Florissant,  Missouri. 
David  Zimmermaa.  Minot,  North  Dakota. 

CHICAGO  ^EAM— VARSITT 

Bob  Groholski,  '  Jim  Sanchez,  James 
Parker,  Doug  Vaailevich,  Danny  Ilkich, 
Steve  Halter,  Brian  Wahnon,  Peter  Riding, 
Jim  Dahlln.  Norbert  Hesseln,  David  Nubani, 
John  Mousseau,  Motido  Torrance. 

Paul  Theiss,  Jim  Nubani,  Mike  Waldron, 
Chuck  Wood,  Art  Rudnlckl,  George  Nukuto, 
Stan  Dubici,  Steve  $auer,  Phil  Grace,  Brock 
Hanna,  Coach  Jack  Cieslak,  Assistant  Coach 
AI  Salecker.  i 

CHICAGO  TSAM— FRESHMAN 

Andrea  Gasior,  Dennis  Smart,  Pat 
Looney,  Josh  Weill  John  Praznowski,  Joe 
Wood,  Tom  McKenha,  John  Cisnerous,  Eric 
Klutke,  Burke  Stocier. 

Ernie  Dugo,  Tony  Gasior,  Chuck  Pembie- 
ton.  Chris  Falor,  Ttny  Urgo,  Rob  Corrigan, 
Peter  Reyes,  Dave  Pearson,  David  Wahnon, 
Coach  Jack  Wahnon,  Assistant  Coach  Mike 
Sullivan.* 


RELIEF  OF  VIC- 
LOVE     CREEK 


A  BILL  FOR  T]  [E 
TIMS  OF  T  ilE 
DISASTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  ^f  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recognized  for  6  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PANETT^.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
January.  Santa  Cruz  County.  Calif., 
suffered  one  of  the  worst  natural  dis- 
asters in  its  history.  Massive  rainfall 
caused  tremendous  flooding  and  mud- 
slides which  toof  many  lives,  and  de- 
stroyed businesses  and  homes.  Proper- 
ty damage  in  the  coimty  has  totaled 
nearly  $20  mlUioh,  and  it  will  certainly 
take  many  years  before  the  county  can 
return  to  normal.  But  for  those  fami- 
lies that  lost  a  loved  one.  there  wiU 
never  be  a  return  to  normal. 

While  five  coijmties  in  central  and 
northern  Califoifila  were  declared  dis- 
aster areas  and  received  Presidential 
declarations,  the  most  significant  dam- 
ages caused  by  the  storm  were  located 
in  Love  C^eek  i^  Santa  Cruz  County. 
Ten  lives  were  lost  along  with  nine 
homes  which  were  destroyed  due  to 
the  heavy  rains  which  caused  mud- 
slides in  the  Love  Creek  area.  The 
slide  in  Love  C^ijeek  affected  not  only 
those  residents  \f  ho  experienced  direct 
physical  damage  but  also  many  resi- 
dents of  this  areti  who  have  been  faced 
with  a  unique  |nd  highly  dangerous 
situation. 
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The  drenching  rains  and  mudslides 
of  January  led  the  Army  Corps  of  En- 
gineers to  conclude  after  a  study  of 
the  Love  Creek  slide  that  the  moun- 
tain area  adjacent  to  the  actual  slide 
was  unsafe.  Therefore,  the  residents 
were  told  that  they  could  not  return 
to  their  homes,  which  were  perfectly 
intact,  because  of  the  unstable  moim- 
tain.  Following  this  situation,  the 
Santa  Cruz  County  supervisors  issued 
an  abatement  notice  requiring  the 
residents  of  Love  CTreek  to  either  relo- 
cate their  homes  or  remove  the  exist- 
ing structures;  29  families  have  been 
confronted  with  the  sad  and  dreadful 
situation  of  virtually  having  their  resi- 
dences—ranging in  value  from 
$100,000  to  over  $400.000— become  eco- 
nomically worthless. 

In  response  to  this  situation,  the 
Love  Creek  residents  have  become  eli- 
gible for  loans  which  are  offered  to 
other  disaster  victims.  They  are  eligi- 
ble for  loans  of  up  to  $55,000  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration  to  help 
find  another  residence.  While  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and 
other  Federal  agencies  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  providing  some  assistance 
in  response  to  the  disaster,  the  sad 
fact  is  that  the  $55,000  loan  limit  of- 
fered by  SBA  does  not  even  begin  to 
provide  adequate  compensation  to 
assist  the  residents  of  the  Love  Creek 
area  in  replacing  the  properties  which 
they  have  lost  because  of  the  disaster. 
In  addition,  the  interest  rates  tied  to 
the  SBA  loans  range  from  8  percent  to 
16  percent.  Many  of  the  residents  of 
this  area  are  elderly  persons  and  are 
living  on  fixed  incomes.  To  require 
these  persons  to  pay  such  high  rates 
of  interest  would  simply  make  these 
loans  imaffordable  for  them.  The  fact 
is  that  these  residents  have  invested 
their  lives  and  their  hard  labor  in 
these  homes,  and  to  be  forced  to  de- 
molish their  residences,  which  have 
been  directly  destablized  by  the  disas- 
ter is  the  ultimate  disaster  for  these 
families. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  it  is  clear  that 
the  disaster  assistance  offered  to  these 
families  in  this  instance  has  fallen  far 
short  of  aiding  them  to  replace  their 
lost  property  at  another  location.  The 
very  purpose  of  disaster  assistance  is 
to  try  to  give  families  the  opportunity 
to  repair  their  damage  and  become 
whole  again.  That  will  not  happen  in 
Love  Creek. 

Today,  therefore,  I  am  introducing 
legislation  to  provide  a  direct  grant  to 
residents  of  Love  Oeek  to  assist  in  the 
purchase  of  another  residence.  Under 
this  legislation,  residents  would 
become  eligible  for  additional  assist- 
ance that,  when  combined  with  other 
disaster  aid,  will  not  exceed  75  percent 
of  the  value  of  their  home  in  Love 
Creek. 

I  think  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances which  exist  in  Love  Creek 
merit  extraordinary  assistance  being 


offered  to  these  residents.  This  is  not 
Just  a  case  of  repairing  the  damages 
from  a  storm.  This  is  the  tragedy  of 
telling  families  to  destroy  homes  un- 
tarnished by  the  storm  itself.  The  leg- 
islation I  am  introducing  is  confined 
solely  to  the  unique  disaster  of  29  resi- 
dents that  have  been  affected  in  the 
Love  Creek  area.  It  was  my  hope  that 
some  existing  program  would  be  able- 
to  provide  measurable  assistance  to 
these  residents  and  not  require  the 
legislation  that  I  am  introducing 
today.  After  extensive  review  of  all 
Federal  disaster  assistance  programs, 
however,  there  is  no  such  relief  poten- 
tially available. 

The  unique  situation  facing  these 
residents  is  clear.  It  is  only  appropri- 
ate that  we  try  to  fulfill  the  same 
promise  to  these  families  that  we 
make  to  others  damaged  by  such 
storms— that  they  be  given  a  chance  to 
survive— a  chance  to  continue  their 
lives  in  another  home.  Surely,  a  nation 
that  has  bestowed  its  great  charity  on 
the  afflicted  of  other  nations  will  not 
deny  that  same  charity  to  its  own. 
Love  CTreek  is  a  test  of  the  depth  of 
our  concern  for  our  fellow  man. 

Following  is  the  text  of  this  legisla- 
tion: 

H.R.  6599 
A  bill  to  provide  assistance  to  individuals 
under  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of  1974  for 
the  purchase  of  new  homes  in  Santa  Cruz 
County.  California,  in  cases  in  which  ex- 
isting homes  are  required  to  be  relocated 
or  removed  as  a  result  of  the  major  disas- 
ter declared  on  January  7, 1982 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*    of   the    United    States    of 
America  in   Congress  assembled.   That  (a) 
the  President  is  authorized,  from  funds  ap- 
propriated after  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  to  carry  out  the  Disaster  Relief  Act 
of  1974,  to  make  a  grant  to  any  individual 
for  the  purchase  of  a  new  principal  resi- 
dence in  any  case  in  which  the  existing  prin- 
cipal residence  of  such  individual  is  located 
in  the  area  of  Santa  Cruz  County,  Califor- 
nia, known  as  Love  Oeek,  and  is  required  to 
be  relocated  or  removed  as  a  result  of  the 
major  disaster  declared  on  January  7,  1982, 
pursuant  to  the  abatement  notice  issued  by 
Santa  Cruz  County,  California,  on  April  27, 
1982. 

(b)  The  amount  of  any  grant  made  to  an 
individual  under  subsection  (a)  shall  not 
exceed  an  amount  which,  when  added  to  all 
other  Federal  assistance  provided  to  such 
individual  as  a  result  of  the  major  disaster 
referred  to  In  subsection  (a)  and  relating  to 
such  individual's  existing  principal  resi- 
dence or  the  purchase  by  such  individual  of 
a  new  princii»l  residence,  is  equal  to  75  per- 
cent of  the  fair  market  value  of  such  exist- 
ing principal  residence  immediately  before 
the  onset  of  the  major  disaster  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a).  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section, the  term  "Federal  assistance"  shall 
include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to,  the 
amount  by  which  an  individual's  Federal 
income  tax  is  reduced  by  reason  of  any  loss 
incurred  with  rebpeit  to  an  existing  princi- 
pal residence  as  a  result  of  such  major  disas- 
ter. 

(c)  No  amount  of  any  grant  received  under 
this  Act  sbaU  be  considered  as  income  for 
piUDOses  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


1954  or  for  purposes  of  determining  the  eli- 
gibility or  extent  of  eligibility  of  any  person 
for  assistance  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
or  any  other  Federal  law.* 


ELECTIONS  IN  HONDURAS 

(Mr.  JEFFORDS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  extend  his  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  last  2  years  our  country  has  fo- 
cused a  great  deal  of  attention  on  po- 
litical developments  in  Central  Amer- 
ica. The  turmoU  in  that  region  is  of 
great  concern  to  all  of  us  and  I  have 
long  felt  that  it  is  important  for  us  to 
show  more  interest  in  Latin  America. 

If  there  is  one  flaw  in  our  foreign 
policies  that  stands  out  more  than  all 
others,  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  our 
lack  of  a  long-term  approach.  As  we 
look  at  our  policies  in  Central  America 
with  respect  to  the  different  countries 
there,  this  failing  is  abundantly  clear. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  partners  of 
America  program,  my  State  of  Ver- 
mont is  alined  with  Honduras.  The 
fine  work  of  the  Partners  in  that  coun- 
try and  in  my  State  have  helped  to 
heighten  my  awareness  of  Honduras 
and  its  problems.  Honduras  has  been 
fortunate  to  avoid  the  violence  that 
has  plagued  the  bordering  countries  of 
El  Salvador.  Nicaragua,  and  Guatema- 
la, but  how  long  it  can  remain  peace- 
ful is  open  to  question. 

I  believe  it  is  very  important  that  we 
pay  more  attention  to  this  coimtry 
before  it  becomes  a  trouble  spot  like 
its  neighbors.  Last  year,  I  traveled  to 
Honduras  with  an  international  dele- 
gation to  observe  the  presidential  elec- 
tions there.  I  came  away  with  a  feeling 
of  the  urgent  need  for  increased  atten- 
tion to  Honduras  and  of  the  fragility 
of  democracy  there.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  copy  of  the 
report,  which  was  edited  by  David 
Wilson  of  my  staff: 

Elbctiors  n  Honduras 
(A  Repmt  by  an   International   Observer 

Delegation   to   the   Honduran   Elections, 

November  29, 1981) 

Between  November  24,  1981,  and  Novem- 
ber 30,  1981,  a  seven  member  international 
team  was  present  in  Honduras.  Central 
America  to  observe  the  national  elections  at 
the  invitation  of  the  Honduran  National 
Electoral  Tribunal  and  the  Honduran  gov- 
ernment. The  inviution  was  extended  to 
the  Washington  Office  on  Latin  America 
(WOLA),  an  ecumenical  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  monitoring  of  human  rights 
conditions  in  Latin  America  and  the  policies 
of  the  United  States  in  that  region. 

The  delegation  included  political  scientists 
and  representatives  of  public  and  ecumeni- 
cal organizations.*  The  seven  members  were: 


■  The  compositioii  of  the  delsatlon  evolved 
through  a  aerlea  of  meetlnsB  between  a  variety  of 
human  rlchts  orcanizaUom  includlnr  the  Disarma- 
ment Educational  Fund.  WOLA.  the  Center  For 
Development  Policy.  Ozfam-America  and  the 
Church  World  Services. 
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Ramsey  Clark— Former  Attorney  Gener&l 
of  the  United  States  in  the  Johnson  Admin- 
istration. Presently  an  attorney  in  New 
York  City  and  President  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Educational  Fund. 

William  Crotty— Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, Northwestern  University. 

James  Jeffords— Republican  Congressman 
from  Vermont. 

Theresa  Kane— President  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  Washington,  D.C. 

Raul  Manglapus— Former  Foreign  Minis- 
ter and  Senator  in  the  Philippines.  Present- 
ly at  the  Center  for  Development  Policy  in 
Washington. 

Adolfo  AguUar  Quevedo— International 
Lawyer,  formerly  President  of  the  Mexican 
Bar  Association 

John  Plank— Professor  of  Political  Sci- 
ence, University  of  Connecticut. 

The  delegates  were  accompanied  by  sever- 
al persons  who  provided  advisory  and  staff 
assistance: 

Leyda  Barbieri— WOLA  staff  and  coordi- 
nator of  the  mission. 

Robert  Girling— Professor  of  Manage- 
ment, California  Stote  University  at 
Sonoma. 

Frieda  Silvert— Board  member.  Council  on 
Hemispheric  Affairs. 

David  Wilson— Legislative  Assistant  to 
Congressman  Jeffords. 

ACKMOWLXDGMEltTS 

As  a  delegation,  we  wish  to  express  our  ap- 
preciation to  all  of  those  who  helped  make 
our  work  so  rewarding.  One  of  the  most 
memorable  aspects  of  our  trip  was  the  over- 
whelming hospitality,  openness  and  respect 
shown  to  us  by  the  people  of  Honduras 
throughout  our  stay.  The  cordial  reception 
we  received  from  officials  of  the  Tribunal, 
the  government,  the  political  parties  and  all 
others  with  whom  we  met  was  extremely 
Impressive.  We  were  made  to  feel  welcome 
among  the  Honduran  people  during  a  signif- 
icant moment  in  their  political  history. 

IHTRODncnON 

The  delegation  spent  the  five  days  prior  to 
the  election  gaining  an  understanding  of 
Honduran  electoral  laws  and  processes.  We 
met  with  leaders  and  spokespersons  of  polit- 
ical parties  and  other  groups:  students, 
peasants,  women,  families  of  disappeared 
persons,  labor  leaders,  the  media,  and  civil- 
ian and  military  government  officials.  A 
complete  list  of  contracts  is  included  in  the 
appendix  to  this  report. 

While  we  were  based  In  the  capital  city, 
Tegucigalpa,  we  did  extensive  travelling  in 
the  countryside.  On  election  day,  we  dis- 
persed and  visited  polling  stations  in  all 
areas  of  the  country.  We  were  received 
openly  everywhere  and  found  election  offi- 
cials willing  and  even  eager  to  explain  elec- 
tion procedures. 

As  a  delegation,  we  concluded  that  the  No- 
vember election  constituted  a  definite  step 
toward  a  more  democratic  society  in  Hondu- 
ras. The  degree  of  popular  enthusiasm  was 
extremely  Impressive.  The  festive  atmos- 
phere was  one  of  the  many  indications  that 
Hondurans  truly  want  a  democratic,  civilian 
government.  Our  observations  indicate  that 
It  is  poaslble  to  hold  a  meaningful  election 
in  a  poor,  rural,  highly  illiterate  country 
that  faces  desperate  economic  problems  and 
tensions  due  to  percelvetf  external  security 
threats 

However,  the  electoral  processes  in  Hon- 
duras is  not  without  problems.  Even  after 
the  election,  it  U  clear  that  the  preeminent 
power  in  Honduras  is  still  the  military. 
Those  who  choose  to  oppose  the  military  do 


so  at  their  owa  peril.  The  delegation  would 
also  like  to  express  concern  over  many  elec- 
tion procedures.  Technical  and  administra- 
tive problems,  as  well  as  allegations  of 
fraud,  served  to  undermine  the  otherwise 
positive  atmosihere  surrounding  the  elec- 
tion. Finally,  [choices  were  somewhat  re- 
stricted in  thi^  election  because  of  a  lack  of 
discussion  of  meaningful  issues  by  the 
major  candidaies  and  institutional  and  non- 
institutional  atctors  that  worked  against 
minor  party  catididates. 

\    THE  SETTING 

The  Novemitr  29  election  was  Honduras' 
first  popular  presidential  election  since 
1971.  In  April,  1980,  a  National  Consitutent 
Assembly  of  711  deputies  was  popularly  elect- 
ed suid  charged  with  writing  a  new  constitu- 
tion (which  supercedes  the  1965  constitu- 
tion) and  the  laws  for  conducting  the  presi- 
dential electioh.  The  TNE  was  formed  and 
given  the  autlority  to  implement  electoral 
laws.  This  election  was  significant  not  only 
in  the  political  history  of  Honduras  but  also 
in  the  contead  of  the  turmoil  in  the  sur- 
rounding countries  of  Central  America. 

THE  (ilUNTRY  OF  HONDnRAS 

Honduras  isja  mountainous  country  large- 
ly populated  py  peasant  farmers.  The  per 
capita  income  Is  $565,  the  second-lowest  of 
any  nation  in  the  western  hemisphere.  It 
has  one  of  the  highest  levels  of  infant  mor- 
tality in  Latiii  America,  and  malnutrition 
and  illiteracy  [(47  percent)  are  also  serious 
problems.         | 

The  fragile  >  Honduran  economy  is  built 
largely  on  es^rts  of  bananas  and  coffee. 
U.S.  private  direct  investment  in  Honduras 
in  1980  was  estimated  to  be  $190  million, 
about  90  percent  of  total  direct  foreign  in- 
vestment. Th<  Be  Investors  are  predominant- 
ly banana,  ml  ling,  petroluem  refining,  fish- 
ing and  meat  packing  companies  as  well  as 
banks. 

U.S.  government  aid  also  plays  a  signifi- 
cant role  in  the  Honduran  economy.  Since 
1962.  the  U.S,  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment h«s  provided  $493  million  to 
Honduras,  on*  of  the  largest  AID  programs 
in  Latin  Am^ica.  In  fiscal  year  1981,  total 
U.S.  aid  was  about  $45  million,  of  which 
about  one  quaftter  was  military-related. 

For  generations,  Honduras  has  been 
viewed  as  the  stereotypical  "Banana  Repub- 
lic." The  orderly  transfer  of  power  has  been 
a  rare  occurvice.  Between  1824  and  1900, 
there  were  more  than  40  changes  of  power. 
Since  1900,  Tegucigalpa  has  been  ruled  by 
21  different  regimes. 

The  most  arable  period  in  recent  history 
was  the  22  year  tenure  of  Tiburcio  Cartas 
Andino,  who  acceeded  to  the  presidency  in 
1932.  He  waa  ousted  in  a  military  coup  in 
1954  and  Ratnon  Villeda  Morales  was  in- 
stalled as  a  constitutional  president  three 
years  later.  Vtlleda  Morales  was  overthrown 
in  a  bloody  1963  coup  led  by  Col.  Oswaldo 
Loisez  Arellaho,  who  governed  until  1971. 
Lopez  Arelli  no  surrendered  office  to  an 
elected  successor,  Ramon  Ernesto  Cruz,  a 
power  transi«on  that  lasted  only  18  months 
when  the  Colonel  regained  the  presidency. 

Lopez  lost  the  office  for  good  in  1975, 
when  the  United  Brands  Company  (the  na- 
tion's largest  banana  producer)  psdd  his  gov- 
ernment a  bribe  lielleved  to  be  about  $2  mil- 
lion to  reduoe  the  banana  export  tax.  The 
ensuring  coUp  brought  Col.  Juan  Alberto 
Melgar  Castro  to  power,  but  he  was  ousted 
in  1978  by  a  tiumvirate  of  generals  led  by 
Policarpo  Paz  Garcia.  Paz  Garcia  was  the 
prime  mover  in  the  latest  transfer  of  formal 


Corruption  and  incompetence  on  the  part 
of  government  officials  have  been  as  preva- 
lent as  changes  in  regimes.  Several  observ- 
ers of  Honduras  remarked  to  us  that  the 
only  reason  the  military  government  was 
wUling  to  hold  elections  was  that  there  was 
nothing  In  the  government  coffers  left  to 
steal.  I 

The  November  election  came  at  a  time 
when  Honduras  desperately  needed  a  re- 
sponsible, trustworthy  and  capable  govern- 
ment to  deal  with  aevere  economic  and  po- 
litical problems.  Officials  at  the  U.S.  Embas- 
sy in  Tegucigalpa  claim  that  Honduras 
could  face  an  "economic  Dunkirk"  in  1982, 
largely  due  to  the  worldwide  recession  and 
an  alarming  dearth  of  foreign  exchange  at- 
tributable to  the  rising  cost  of  imported  oil 
and  plummeting  p^ces  for  coffee  and  ba- 
nanas. I 

th4rccion 
As  much  as  the  konduran  people  wanted 
to  shed  the  image  kind  the  realities  of  the 
"Banana  Republic"  label,  equally  fervent 
was  their  hope  of  establishing  a  democratic 
path  toward  politii^  change  that  would 
allow  them  to  aVoid  the  violence  that 
plagues  the  Central  American  region.  There 
was  a  strong  awaretess  of  the  events  in  the 
surrounding  countties,  and  many  of  the 
people  we  spoke  With  expressed  the  view 
that  developments  In  Honduras  would  have 
implications  throughout  the  region. 

In  contrast  to  the  other  nations  of  Central 
America,  Honduras  has  had  a  tranquil  histo- 
ry, especially  in  rebent  years.  While  there 
have  been  frequeit  changes  in  regimes, 
these  transitions  have  been  relatively  peace- 
ful. There  is  comparatively  little  political  vi- 
olence in  the  couhtry,  although  security 
forces  periodically  raid  alleged  hideouts  of 
terrorist  groups.  Honduras  is  far  less  devel- 
oped and  integrated  than  was  Batista's 
Cuba  of  1958.  It  has  never  had  a  regime  as 
singlemindedly  committed  to  personal  ag- 
grandizement as  the  Somoza  dynasty  in  Nic- 
aragua. It  lacks  the  rigid  class  structure  and 
vast  disparities  of  tvealth  that  characterize 
El  Salvador,  and  It  is  not  divided  by  the 
racial,  animosities  and  terror  that  are  evi- 
dent in  contemporary  Guatemala. 

As  a  delegation,  we  viewed  our  role  solely 
as  observers  of  the  November  29  election. 
We  avoided  commenting  on  U.S.  policy  in 
the  region  and  o«  events  in  surrounding 
countries.  Howevei*.  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible to  be  unaWare  of  the  regional  sig- 
nificance of  the  election  in  Honduras.  Elec- 
tions have  been  scheduled  in  El  Salvador, 
Guatemala  and  Costa  Rica  for  1982.  The 
Sandanlsta  goverriment  in  Nicaragua  has 
announced  that  Sections  wUl  take  place 
there  in  1985.  With  the  exception  of  CosU 
Rica,  however,  pai^tems  of  political  repres- 
sion are  more  preMJent  in  the  recent  histo- 
ries of  these  cotmiries  than  are  democratic 
traditions.  I 

The  election  was  important  as  an  example 
of  non-violent  transfer  of  power  in  the 
region.  Without  exception,  all  Hondurans 
expressed  an  understanding  of  the  violence 
in  other  Central  American  nations  and  a 
fervent  determination  to  avoid  such  circum- 
stances in  their  country.  They  often  echoed 
the  views  of  outside  observers— if  democracy 
fails  In  Honduras,  It  may  be  doomed  in  all  of 
Central  America.  | 

CRI'TERIA  FOR  EVALUATION 

In  our  work  as  observers,  we  developed  a 
set  of  criteria  for  evaluating  our  observa- 
tions. These  criteria  were  based  on  those  es- 


polltical  authority  from  military  to  civilian    tablished  by  interfkational  observers  of  elec- 
hands.  tlons  In  Bolivia,  .Zimbabwe-Rhodesia  and 
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the  Dominican  Republic  and  we  adapted 
them  to  Honduras'  particular  circum- 
stances. These  standards  were: 

1.  Adequate  media  access  for  all  political 
parties  in  terms  of  both  advertising  and 
news  coverage.' 

2.  A  fair  and  open  system  of  voter  registra- 
tion without  evidence  of  substantial  false 
registration  or  exclusion. 

3.  Understandable  voting  procedures  that 
facilitate  voter  access  to  polling  places. 

4.  Equal  treatment  by  the  government, 
the  military  and  election  officials  of  all  par- 
ties in  the  pre-election  period  and  on  elec- 
tion day. 

5.  Absence  of  voter  intimidation  on  or 
before  election  day. 

6.  Sufficient  quantities  of  well-designed 
ballots. 

7.  A  well-established,  honest  system  of 
counting  votes. 

8.  Freedom  of  access  for  official  observers 
to  polling  tables. 

9.  Evidence  that  election  results  will  be  re- 
spected. 

10.  Existence  of  a  political  climate  condu- 
cive to  free  expression. 

parties  and  candidates 

The  1981  election  marked  the  first  partici- 
pation in  the  electoral  process  of  two  minor- 
ity parties— the  Christian  Democrats 
(PDCH)  and  the  Innovation  and  Unity 
party  (PINU).  The  election  of  April,  1980 
was  a  two-way  race  between  the  Liberal  and 
National  parties,  which  have  long  dominat- 
ed the  Honduran  political  process.  The  Hon- 
duran Patriotic  Front  (FPH),  a  coalition  of 
the  Soviet-leaning  Honduran  Communist 
Party,  the  Maoist  Marxist  Leninist  Commu- 
nist Party,  and  the  Honduran  Socialist 
Party,  also  participated.  The  FPH  consti- 
tutes a  legal  coalition  of  illegal  parties. 

It  was  clear  at  the  outset  that  the  Liberals 
or  the  Nationalists  would  capture  the  presi- 
dency. However,  the  minor  parties  hoped  to 
head  off  a  simple  majority  In  the  78-plus 
seat  House  of  Deputies  that  was  being  pro- 
portionally elected  on  the  same  day.'  The 


'There  are  five  daily  newspai)ers  in  Honduras. 
The  private  papers  have  circulations  of  30,000- 
45.000  each:  the  govemment's  La  Oaceta  carries 
governmental  decrees  and  speeches.  Radio  plays 
the  most  important  media  role  in  Honduras,  largely 
due  to  the  low  literacy  rate.  There  arc  about  140 
radio  stations  in  the  country  600.000  radios  in  use 
and  2.S  million  average  weekly  listeners,  according 
to  the  VS.  Embassy.  There  are  three  television  sta- 
tions, all  owned  by  the  same  company.  This  audi- 
ence Is  estimated  at  450.000  for  about  150.000  sets. 

'  The  system  of  proportional  representation  for 
the  House  of  Deputies  is  somewhat  complex.  Seven- 
ty-eight Deputies  were  directly  elected  at  large  by 
department  (district)  on  the  basis  of  population. 
Each  department  has  at  least  one  deputy.  In  deter- 
mining the  apportlorunent  of  seals,  the  total 
number  of  votes  cast  in  the  department  is  first  di- 
vided by  the  number  of  deputies  to  be  elected 
there.  "The  resulting  figure  is  the  "electoral  quo- 
tient." The  first  seat  is  awarded  to  the  party  which 
receives  the  most  votes  and  to  the  top  ranking  can- 
didate on  that  party's  list.  The  vote  total  of  that 
party  is  then  reduced  by  the  electoral  quotient.  The 
next  seat  is  awarded  to  the  party  with  the  plurality 
of  the  remaining  votes.  This  may  be  the  same  party 
that  received  the  most  votes  initially.  The  process 
is  repeated  until  all  seats  are  allocated. 

When  this  process  is  completed,  the  entire  na- 
tional vote  is  divided  by  78.  producing  a  "national 
electoral  quotient."  This  number  is  used  to  calcu- 
late the  extra  seats,  using  the  "remainder"  votes 
for  each  party.  The  number  of  extra  seats  equals 
each  party's  remainder  divided  by  the  national  quo- 
tient Thus,  the  total  seats  in  the  House  of  Depu- 
ties is  about  85. 


FPH  was  the  only  one  of  the  five  parties  not 
to  field  a  presidential  hopeful,  running  inde- 
pendent candidates  for  Deputy  in  only 
three  departments  (districts). 

Few  Hondurans  expressed  enthusiasm  for 
the  presidential  candidates  of  the  two  major 
parties  despite  the  country's  overall  excite- 
ment about  the  election.  Bitter  factional 
strife  among  the  Liberals  had  nearly  ended 
in  a  split  of  its  most  liberal  wing,  the  Popu- 
lar Liberal  Alliance  (ALIPO),  from  the 
party  regulars.  ALIPO  had  threatened  to 
leave  the  party  and  build  a  swing-vote  coali- 
tion with  the  PDCH  and  the  POJU,  but 
were  dissuaded  from  doing  so  by  intra-party 
pressures  and  the  prospect  of  a  National 
Party  victory.  The  Liberals  nominated  a 
country  doctor  with  a  folksy  style.  Roberto 
Sauzo  Cordova.  Many  Hondurans  conveyed 
admiration  for  his  style  and  personality,  but 
few  expressed  confidence  in  his  skill  to  lead 
their  country  through  the  troubled  times 
ahead.  The  most  optimistic  observers  hoped 
that  he  would  grow  in  office. 

For  many  Hondurans,  the  National  Party 
candidate,  Ricardo  Zuniga.  perpetuated 
their  image  of  the  Nationalists  as  corrupt 
and  strongly  tied  to  the  military.  A  lawyer 
by  trade,  Zuniga  had  served  as  (»unsel  to 
several  sectors  of  the  military  and  was  be- 
lieved to  be  linked  unofficially  to  General 
Paz  Garcia.  Zuniga  had  also  been  named 
frequently  in  connection  with  a  variety  of 
questionable  activities. 

The  two  minor  party  presidential  candi- 
dates were  evidence  of  the  tendency  of 
those  parties  to  be  made  up  of  disaffected 
members  of  the  major  parties,  the  PINU 
ran  one  of  its  foimders,  Miguel  Andonie  Fer- 
nandez, a  former  Liberal  smd  successful 
businessman.  The  Christian  Democratic 
candidate  was  a  former  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Party  Bind  once  an  ambassador  to  the 
United  States,  Heman  Corrales  Padilla. 

Few  pressing  national  issues  were  debated 
during  the  campaign,  particularly  between 
the  Liberals  and  the  Nationalists.  Zuniga 
portrayed  himself  as  a  strong  leader  emd  his 
opponent  as  soft  on  communism,  a  charge 
that  seemed  to  have  no  basis  in  fact.  The 
Liberals  used  the  appeal  of  Suazo's  image  as 
a  simple  man  and  contrasted  that  to  Zuni- 
ga's  reputation  as  a  corrupt  wheeler-dealer. 
Some  of  the  more  cynical  viewers  we  en- 
countered suggested  that  the  Liberals  had 
an  image  of  greater  honesty  only  because 
they  had  been  out  of  power  and  without 
access  to  the  government  coffers. 

Several  Hondurans  expressed  concern 
about  the  reliance  of  the  major  parties  on 
the  oldest  campaign  tactic  of  them  all- 
making  promises  that  can  never  be  fulfilled. 
Both  major  candidates  harped  on  the  theme 
of  bringing  prosjjerity  to  the  country 
through  private  investment  and  government 
c(x>peration.  They  promised  lavish  social, 
nutritional  and  infrastructural  benefits.  As 
one  rural  Honduran  remarked  about  his 
commitment  to  voting  Liberal,  "When  the 
Liberals  win,  my  town  will  finally  get  the 
water  system  it  needs."  Yet  neither  party 
offered  clear  programs  as  to  how  the  prom- 
ises could  be  achieved.  Furthermore,  left 
undebated  were  issues  such  as  how  to  cope 
with  a  stagnant  economy,  a  depleted  treas- 
ury, an  unfavorable  balance  of  trade  and  in- 
creasing inflation.  None  of  the  parties  ad- 
dressed military  and  foreign  relations  with 
El  Salvador,  Nicaragua  or  Guatemala,  the 
most  pressing  external  threats  to  the  na- 
tion's stability.  The  issue  of  Salvadoran  ref- 
ugees, whose  treatment  is  a  matter  of  in- 
tense international  concern,  was  not  raised 
at  all  during  the  campaign. 


Such  limits  on  debate  are  clearly  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  cultivating  democracy 
in  Honduras.  Also,  given  the  desperate  eco- 
nomic problems  the  coimtry  faces,  it  is  un- 
likely that  the  campaign  promises  can  be 
fulfilled.  This  could  be  particularly  deleteri- 
ous to  a  country  that  is  trying  to  go  from 
military  to  civilian  rule  and  avoid  the  vio- 
lence that  characterizes  its  neighbors. 

treatment  of  minor  parties  and 
independent  candidates 

While  the  more  clearly  articulated  posi- 
tions on  major  issues,  several  legal,  econom- 
ic, institutional  and  incidental  factors 
worked  against  the  minor  parties  in  this 
election. 

One  strong  factor  in  the  election  was  tra- 
dition. Certain  areas  of  the  country  and  cer- 
tain families  have  always  been  affiliated 
with  a  particular  party.  This  is  certainly  not 
imique  Honduras,  but  it  clearly  works 
against  new  parties  breaking  into  the  politi- 
cal system  in  terms  of  both  votes  and  funds. 

More  serious  obstacles  to  raising  funds 
were  election  law  and  government  policy. 
The  Christian  Democratic  Party,  the  most 
liberal  of  the  four,  but  centrist  by  Western 
European  standards,  was  frustrated  by  he 
government  in  many  ways.  It  had  been 
barred  from  the  April,  1980  election  because 
it  received  funding  from  sources  outside  of 
Honduras,  which  is  forbidden  under  Hondu- 
ran law.  In  1981,  the  PDCH  was  promised 
$15,000  in  government  funds  but  waa  be- 
lieved to  have  received  less  than  $10,000.  Al- 
though the  PINU  got  $350,000,  each  of  the 
major  parties  received  over  $1  million.  The 
FPH  received  no  f imds. 

A  shortage  of  funds  created  several  road- 
blocks for  the  minor  parties.  The  most  obvi- 
ous was  an  inability  to  advertize  as  much  as 
the  National  and  Liberal  parties.  (We  heard 
no  complaints  about  an  imbalance  in  news 
coverage.)  Possibly  more  significant  was  the 
inability  of  the  minor  parties  to  compete  in 
some  of  the  oldest  party  functions  In  Hon- 
duran politics— transporting  voters  to  the 
polls,  providing  housing  for  those  who  have 
travelled  far  from  home,  and  feeding  voters 
one  or  more  meals. 

One  aspect  of  the  election  procedures  that 
worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  minor  parties 
was  the  need  to  cast  a  straight  party  ballot. 
Although  the  ballots  were  very  clear  and  we 
saw  no  problems  of  short  supply,  voters 
could  not  vote  for  individual  candidates  for 
any  office.  They  marked  their  ballots  below 
the  name  and  flag  of  their  choice,  which 
was  provided  in  color  on  a  ballot  about 
5'X7'.  As  detailed  above,  the  parties  con- 
trolled who  would  actually  serve  in  the 
House  of  Deputies  and  in  local  offices  based 
on  their  vote  totals.  Clearly,  this  worked  to 
the  disadvantage  of  independent  and  minor 
party  candidates  who  might  seek  office  only 
in  certain  areas  of  the  country. 

Intimidation  and  harassment  was  also  a 
factor.  We  heard  no  allegations  of  harass- 
ment of  Liberals.  Nationalists  or  PINU  offi- 
cials, but  the  Christian  Democrats  claimed 
that  some  of  their  supporters  had  been  In- 
timidated during  the  campaign  and  that  sev- 
eral of  them  had  disappeared  in  previous 
years.  We  were  unable  to  verify  these  alle- 
gations. 

However,  there  was  no  doubt  that  some 
harassment  was  used  against  the  FPH.  Sev- 
eral days  before  the  registration  deadline 
for  candidates,  Marco  Vlrgilion  Carias,  a  So- 
cialist who  intended  to  run  for  Deputy  on 
the  FPH  ticket,  was  ki(]napped  and  held  for 
two  weeks.  It  was  never  clear  who  was  re- 
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sponsible,  but  he  had  missed  the  filing  dead- 
line and  could  not  run. 

Eight  days  before  the  election,  local  Com- 
munist I^uty  candidate  Anibal  Oelgado 
Flallos  was  detained  at  his  party's  head- 
quarters by  the  Department  of  National  In- 
vestigations (DNI),  the  most  feared  branch 
of  the  Honduran  armed  forces.  The  DNI  al- 
legedly ranaaclEed  the  party  office,  taking 
lists  of  supporters  and  campaign  funds.  The 
military  officers  later  explained  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake. 

We  heard  other  reports  of  detainments 
which  we  did  not  have  time  to  investigate. 
Such  a  pattern  indicates  that  some  choices 
were  denied  in  this  election  in  a  variety  of 
ways.  Considering  the  relative  lack  of 
strength  of  the  Left  in  Hondyras  and  the 
fact  that  nearly  the  entire  population  fa- 
vored elections,  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
why  such  practices  should  be  thought  nec- 
essary. 

THEMILITAKT 

As  a  delegation,  we  viewed  the  role  of  the 
armed  forces  in  Honduras  as  a  serious  obsta- 
cle to  the  establishment  of  a  secure,  demo- 
cratic political  system.  Clearly,  the  military 
is  the  most  important  in  the  nation's  politi- 
cal make-up.  It  has  its  own  chain  of  com- 
mand, its  own  recruitment  procedures,  its 
own  rules  and  regulations,  and  its  own 
system  of  justice.  It  is  not  responsible  to 
any  civilian  authority.  Elections  took  place 
only  at  the  permission  of  the  military,  and 
during  the  campaign  there  was  speculation 
that  each  of  the  major  parties  had  made  in- 
dependent deals  with  the  armed  forces  to 
share  power  in  the  event  of  an  election  vic- 
tory. As  a  price  for  allowing  the  election, 
military  leaders  received  commitments  that 
they  would  retain  control  over  foreign  and 
military  policy. 

There  were  persistent  rumors  that  a  coup 
would  take  place  either  before  the  election 
or  shortly  thereafter.  On  September  6,  1981, 
the  Honduran  Bishops  Conference  Issued  a 
pastoral  letter  warning  of  the  threat  of  a 
military  coup  and  raising  fears  that  the 
election  would  not  be  carried  out  as  prom- 
ised. This  uncertainty  was  finally  quelled  on 
November  25,  four  days  before  the  election, 
when  President  Paz  Oarcia  appeared  on  na- 
tional television  and  radio  to  guarantee  an 
orderly  election.  In  what  was  seen  as  an 
effort  to  fulfill  this  pledge,  troops  were  visi- 
ble throughout  the  country  on  election  eve 
and  on  election  day,  particularly  at  military 
installations,  bridges,  major  roads  and  offi- 
cial election  offices  where  votes  were  being 
counted.  However,  soldiers  did  abide  by  the 
law  forbidding  them  from  being  closer  than 
100  meters  from  polling  places. 

It  may  well  have  been  necessary,  as  the 
armed  forces  claimed,  to  show  a  strong  mili- 
tary presence  on  election  day  in  order  to 
ensure  the  safety  of  voters.  Although  the 
election  day  activities  of  the  armed  forces 
did  not  seem  to  have  a  strong  impact  on  the 
voters,  they  did  introduce  an  element  of  ten- 
sion that  is  best  avoided.  A  decentralized 
local  police  under  civilian  control  could  pre- 
clude the  need  for  the  military  to  perform 
functions  that  are  best  left  to  a  civilian 
entity.  Such  a  strong  military  presence  both 
before  and  during  the  election  does  seem  to 
be  incompatible  with  the  full  exercise  of  de- 
mocracy. 

KUCTORAI.  LAWS  AND  PROCXDTTKKS 

Some  Of  the  procedures  and  rules  govern- 
ing the  election  seemed  unusually  and  need- 
lessly complex.  These  regulations  were  not 
always  fully  understood  by  officials  in 
charge  of  local  districts  and  some  of  the 


more  elaboratf  procedures  were  open  to  dif- 
ferent Interpretations  and  applications. 
MEUiy  of  the  tesulting  problems  can  be  at- 
tributed to  Ilonduras'  lack  of  experience 
with  elections  and  that  the  November  plebi- 
scite was  conducted  under  an  entirely  new 
set  of  electoral  laws. 

Problems  we'  oljserved  Included: 

Early  closinf  of  registration  (six  months 
before  electiort  day); 

About  40,000  exclusions  due  to  legal  tech- 
nicalities; 

The  inability  of  a  voter  to  change  his 
place  of  registration  from  one  town  to  an- 
other, necessittiting  a  great  deal  of  travel  to 
get  to  the  pollS; 

Alphabetical  assignment  of  voters  to 
voting  tables  jwithin  districts  regardless  of 
place  of  residAice,  also  necessitating  travel; 

Long  lines  qt  some  polling  places  and  no 
lines  at  others; 

Long  delays  In  reporting  results. 

With  the  exceptions  noted  here,  the  dele- 
gation concluded  that  electoral  laws  and 
procedures  w^re  exercised  fairly  smoothly 
during  the  prt-election  period  and  on  elec- 
tion day.  In  a  somewhat  crude  sense,  this  is 
illustrated  by  (.he  fact  that  registration  was 
about  90  percent  of  the  voting  age  popula- 
tion and  over;  80  percent  of  the  registered 
voters  particii^ated.  However,  the  problems 
we  noted  do  n^erit  attention  in  the  interests 
of  ensuring  maximum  participation  and 
confidence  In  the  electoral  process.  Our  rec- 
ODunendationS  include: 

1.  Keeping  registration  open  longer,  at 
least  until  one  month  before  the  election. 

2.  Decentralizing  registration  so  that  each 
area  and  towi),  no  matter  how  small,  has  a 
convenient  plAce  to  register  voters. 

3.  Decentra  izing  the  mesas  to  minimize 
travel  difficu  ties  for  voters.  One  of  the 
major  problei  is  in  the  election  was  getting 
the  voters  to  the  mesas.  A  greater  effort 
should  be  ma<  le,  instead,  to  bring  the  mesas 
to  the  voters. 

4.  Decentn  lizing  reporting  points  and 
training  more  district  officials  to  accept  and 
certify  results 

5.  Modemiang  the  national  communica- 
tions system  for  registration  and  vote  count- 
ing. This  is  a  problem  in  Honduras  that 
transcends  elections.  However,  many  people 
who  were  not  among  the  40,000  exclusions 
mentioned  eatlier  appeared  at  polling  places 
expecting  to  fote  and  found  they  were  not 
listed  as  registered  voters.  This  was  often  at- 
tributed to  the  computer  system  used  to 
record  registr^itions  and  the  inexperience  of 
the  election  officials  using  it.  With  a 
modem  systetn  a  citizen  could  easily  shift 
his  registrati(^  from  one  city  to  another. 

SUiakART  AKD  CONCLUSIONS 
Within  the  limits  described  in  this  report, 
the  November  election  represented  a  good 
faith  effort  it  conduct  a  fair  and  open  elec- 
tion in  Honduras.  There  was  impressive  citi- 
zen support  for  the  electoral  process  and  for 
a  transition  to  a  democratic,  civilian  govern- 
ment. The  vapt  majority  of  Hondurans,  citi- 
zens of  all  economic  classes  and  political 
persuasions,  Wanted  this  election  and  par- 
ticipated witl|  enthusiasm. 

The  democratic  procedures  used  were  in 
large  part  experimental  as  a  presidential 
election  had  Bot  been  held  since  1971.  Many 
of  the  problems  we  have  described  could 
have  been  eased  with  experience.  Such  diffi- 
culties, along  with  the  limits  within  which 
the  minor  parties  operated,  hindered  the  at- 
mosphere of  the  election. 

The  delegation  detected  no  evidence  of 
overt  militarir  interference  or  intimidation 
in  the  electoi  al  process.  However,  persistent 
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rumors  of  a  coup  Before  or  after  the  elec- 
tion and  the  highly  visible  presence  of  the 
armed  forces  did  influence  the  atmosphere. 
The  role  of  the  military  in  the  lives  of  Hon- 
durans was  particularly  evident  in  our  meet- 
ings with  the  famlies  of  disappeared  per- 
sons and  Salvadorab  refugees.  Clearly,  the 
military  set  the  Ifcnits  within  which  the 
election  took  place.; These  observations  cast 
some  doubt  abouti  how  meaningful  that 
transition  from  military  to  civilian  rule  will 
be.  Democracy  and  civilian  government  will 
be  possible  only  whfcn  the  power  of  the  mili- 
tary is,  in  fact,  subordinate  to  law.  Never- 
theless, the  election  represented  a  step  in  a 
democratic  process  and  an  example  of 
peaceful  change— and  unusual  and  com- 
mendable event  in  in  area  of  the  world  torn 
by  violence  and  civi^  war. 

In  a  wider  conte:<t.  this  election  indicates 
that  it  is  possible  to  devise  procedures  that 
will  draw  the  participation  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  a  poor,  rural  and  largely 
illiterate  country  controlled  by  the  military 
and  burdened  witbj  thousands  of  refugees. 
With  this  election,  Honduras  has  estab- 
lished itself  in  a  model  in  several  ways.  Con- 
ditions for  effective  electoral  choice  were  es- 
tablished during  th|e  preelection  period  and 
were  respected,  with  only  limited  lapses, 
throughout  the  catnpaign.  Freedom  of  ex- 
pression was  generally  respected.  While 
there  was  some  harassment  of  the  center 
and  the  Left,  it  was  minimal  in  contrast  to 
the  gross  abuses  jevident  from  press  ac- 
counts and  the  documented  reports  of 
human  rights  organizations  in  El  Salvador 
and  Guatemala.      1 

This  election  caa  also  serve  as  a  model  in 
the  protection  of  the  citizen's  right  to  vote 
in  confidence  anq  peace.  The  Honduran 
voter  associated  no  danger  with  the  act  of 
voting,  and  the  result  was  a  voter  turnout  of 
greater  than  80  pertent.  This  is  in  stark  con- 
trast to  the  situation  in  Guatemala  where 
fear  and  violence  has  resulted  in  widespread 
abstention  in  past ,  elections  and  threatens 
March  1982  election, 
lue  to  serve  as  a  model 
the  elections  scheduled 
iional  and  municipal  of- 
fices and  in  1985  for  the  presidency. 

Finally,  we  wish  io  conclude  by  expressing 
our  common  conce^.  Our  experience  as  ob- 
servers leads  us  to  conclude  that  democracy 
is  a  fragile  Institution  that  requires  a  perva- 
sive climate  of  trust.  Such  trust  requires 
peace.  Continued  peace  in  Honduras  will,  in 
turn,  require  a  cotnmitment  to  developing 
an  atmosphere  conducive  to  open  explora- 
tion of  a  wide  range  of  political,  social  and 
economic  options  without  fear  of  repression. 
This  will  require  fntemational  cooperation 
and  a  reversal  of  t}ie  growing  trend  toward 
seeking  military  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  Central  America* 


the  validity  of  tli 
Hondiuras  can  contj 
for  the  region  witlj 
in  1983  for  congre 


LEAVE    DP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  grantod  to: 

Mr.  ScHEUER  ^t  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  Jtine  15  through  June  17, 
on  account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  AuCoiN  (kt  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today  and  June  16,  on  ac- 
count of  medical  reasons. 


SPECIAL  OI  ^DERS  GRANTED 


By  unanimous 
to  address  the 


consent,  permission 
House,  following  the 
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legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Kennxllt)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Akitdnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pawetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  follow^  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Kemp,  for  40  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Hammerschhidt,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarlcs  was 
granted  to: 

Mr.  Jeffords,  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record  and  is  estimat- 
ed by  the  Public  Printer  to  cost  $1,428. 

Mr.  Kemp,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record  and  is  estimated  by  the 
Public  Printer  to  cost  $2,618. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dreier)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  BETHtJNE. 

Mr.  Cunger. 
Mr.  Vander  Jagt. 

Mr.  SCHXTLZE. 

Mr.   Miller  of  Ohio  in  three  in- 
stances. 
Mr.  DeNarois. 
Mr.  Wortlby. 
Mr.  Parris. 

Mr.  EiiERY  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  LUJAN. 

Mr.  MOORHEAO. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

Mr.  DoRNAN  of  California. 

Mr.  Wolf. 

Mr.  Paul  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Petri  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Rousselot. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mrs.  Kennelly)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Rangel. 

Mr.  Mazzoli. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  Gaydos. 

Ms.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Fascell  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Florio  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Fdqua  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hightower. 

Mrs.  Byron. 

Mr.  WoLPE. 

Mr.  AoCoiN. 

Mr.  Roe. 

Mr.  MOFFETT. 


Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Swift. 
Mr.  Ottinger  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY. 

Mr.  Oberstar  in  two  instances. 
Mr.  Bonker. 
Mr.  Shannon. 
Mr.  Heftel. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  4.  An  act  to  amend  the  National  Se- 
curity Act  of  1947  to  prohibit  the  unauthor- 
ized disclosure  of  information  identifying 
certain  U.S.  intelligence  officers,  agenU,  in- 
formants, and  sources; 

H.R.  5432.  An  act  authorize  the  presenta- 
tion on  behalf  of  the  Congress  of  a  specially 
struck  gold  medal  to  Adm.  Hyman  Rickover; 

H.R.  5566.  An  act  authorizing  appropria- 
tions to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  for 
services  necessary  to  the  nonperforming 
arts  functions  of  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Center  for  the  Performing  Arts,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  5659.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  to  construct  a  building 
for  the  National  Museum  of  African  Art  and 
a  center  for  Eastern  art  together  with  struc- 
tures for  related  educational  activities  in 
the  area  south  of  the  original  Smithsonian 
Institution  Building  adjacent  to  Independ- 
ence Avenue  at  10th  Street  SW.,  in  the  city 
of  Washington;  and 

H.R.  6132.  An  act  to  amend  section  5590  of 
the  revised  statutes  to  provide  for  adjusting 
the  rate  of  interest  paid  on  funds  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  deposited  with  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  as  a  perma- 
nent loan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  3  o'clock  and  48  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Wednesday,  June  16,  1982,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMBiffUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4153.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  a  decision  to 
convert  the  Servmart  function  at  the  Naval 
Supply  Center,  Charleston,  from  perform- 
ance by  Department  of  Defense  personnel 
to  private  contractors,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  PubUc  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

4154.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  a  decision  to 
convert  the  grounds  maintenance  and  agri- 
cultural pest  control  function  at  the  Naval 
Construction  Battalion  Center,  Port  Huene- 


me,  Calif.,  from  performance  by  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  personnel  to  private  con- 
tractors, pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of 
Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

4155.  A  letter  from  the  Chairperson,  U.S. 
Architectural  and  Transportation  Barriers 
Compliance  Board,  transmitting  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  the  fiscal  year  1980, 
pursuant  to  section  502(g)  of  Public  Law  93- 
113;  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

4156.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  fourth  annual  report  on  drug  abuse  pre- 
vention, treatment,  and  rehabilitation,  cov- 
ering fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  section 
40S(b)  of  the  Drug  Abuse  Office  and  Treat- 
ment Act  of  1972,  as  amended  (92  Stat. 
1268);  to  the  Committee  on  Etaergy  and 
Commerce. 

4157.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Presi- 
dent's Commission  for  the  Study  of  Ethical 
Problems  in  Medicine  and  Biomedical  and 
Behavioral  Research,  transmitting  a  report 
on  compensating  for  research  injuries;  to 
the  Conimlttee  on  Eiiergy  and  Commerce. 

4158.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Air  Force's  intention 
to  offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment 
and  services  to  the  Government  of  Korea 
(Transmittal  No.  82-64),  pursuant  to  section 
36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4159.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  international  agreements, 
other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by  the 
United  SUtes,  pursuant  to  1  V&.C.  112b(a): 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4160.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense,  transmitting  notice  of 
proposed  new  records  systems  for  the  De- 
fense Criminal  Investigative  Service,  pursu- 
ant to  5  U.S.C.  552a(o);  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

4161.  A  letter  from  the  Clerk,  U.S.  Court 
of  CHaims,  transmitting  a  copy  of  a  Judg- 
ment in  the  case  re  77ie  Navajo  Tribe  v.  The 
United  StaUs,  No.  353,  pursuant  to  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4162.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation,  transmitting  a  quarterly 
report  for  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal  year 
1982  on  the  obligations,  commitments,  and 
reservations  made  under  authority  of  the 
Urban  Blass  Transportation  Act,  pursuant 
to  section  4(hKl)  of  Public  Law  8S-36S,  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

4163.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  ((TivU  Works),  trananit- 
ting  notice  that  specific  authorization  for 
the  Cazenovia  Oeek  Watershed  project  is 
no  longer  needed  as  a  result  of  an  increase 
in  the  cost  limit  on  section  205  projects,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  97-140;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 

4164.  A  letter  from  the  CHerk,  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  transmitting  the  aimual 
compilation  of  personal  financial  disclosure 
statements  filed  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  pursuant  to  the 
Ethics  in  Government  Act  of  1978  (H.  Doc. 
No.  97-197);  to  the  Committee  on  Standards 
of  Official  Conduct  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

4165.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  construction  of  a  separate  (Con- 
sumer I^ce  Index  for  retirees;  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Government  Operations. 
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Anned  Services.  Education  and  Labor, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Poet  Office  and 
CivU  Service,  and  Ways  and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  f oUows: 

Mr.  MOAKLET:  Committee  on  Rules. 
Houae  Reaohition  501.  Resolution  providing 
for  tbe  consideration  of  HJl.  4326.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to  strength- 
en the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms  in 
federally  funded  research  and  development, 
and  to  utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  innovation 
to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to 
the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy  (Rept.  No.  97-606).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana:  Committee  on 
Rules.  House  Resolution  502.  Resolution 
waiving  certain  points  of  order  against  the 
conference  report  on  H.R.  5922.  a  bill 
making  urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  97- 
607).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  503.  Resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  HJl.  6094,  a  bill  to 
authorise  appropriations  for  the  U.S.  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission,  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service,  and  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97-608). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


ment  of  the  nation's  public  facilities,  and 
for  other  purposes:  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Ooverftment  Operations  and  Public 
Worlcs  and  Tmisportation. 

By  Mr.  OANIEL  B.  (TRANE: 

H.R.  6592.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  so  as  to  remove  the  limi- 
tation upon  tile  amount  of  outside  income 
which  an  Indifidual  may  earn  while  receiv- 
ing benefits  tl  lereimder;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  S  leans. 

By  Mr.  E  YMALLY: 

H.R.  6593.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  t#  restore  veterans'  burial  ben; 
efits  terminated  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veteranp'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6594.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  change 
made  by  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  of  1»81  in  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  rec^pt  of  unemployment  benefits 
by  ex-service  i^embers;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meikis. 

By  Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI: 

H.R.  6595.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  tempo- 
rary increase  tn  the  public  debt  limit,  and 
for  other  pur^x^es;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Meafeis. 

By  Mr.  FAZIO  (for  hlmseU  and  Mr. 
Matsui): 

H.R.  6596.  Albili  to  modify  the  mandatory 
sentence  struAure  for  the  use  of  a  firearm 
in  the  commisaion  of  a  Federal  felony,  to  es- 
tablish a  maniatory  sentence  for  the  use  of 
a  cutting  or  stubbing  weapon  in  the  commis- 
sion of  a  FedatU  felony,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  dommittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Ms.  nSRRARO: 

H.R.  6597.  A  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  tp  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
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H.  Con.  Res.  361  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  CSdvemment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  and 
rubber  bullets  agaiifst  civilians;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aiffalrs. 

H.  Con.  Res.  362.  Concurrent  resolution 
calling  upon  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster  Defense  Asso- 
ciation, its  membership,  activities,  and  any 
like  terrorist  organ  zation;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Af  f  aj  rs. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  nile  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BLAOGI: 
H.R.  6589.  A  biU  to  amend  title  XVni  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  medicare 
reimbursement  for  costs  of  anti-union-orga- 
nizing activities;  Jointly;  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  ROSE  (for  himself,  ttx.  Whtt- 
LKT,  Mr.  Joms  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.     Hatcbzr,     Mr.     Napier,     Mr. 
HaniER.    Mr.    Johnston,    Bifr.    Dan 
DAinxL,  and  Mr.  Fouiitaiii): 
HJl.  6590.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  tobacco  price  support  and  pro- 
duction   adjustment    program    in    such    a 
manner  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers, to  limit  increases  in  the  support  price 
for  tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultive. 

By  Mr.  CUNOER  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Edgah,  Mr.  BuTLDt,  Mr.  Oberstak, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mrs.  KxNifZLLY,  Mr.  Frkn- 
ZXL,  Mr.  LuMPiMg,  Mr.  Bereutkr,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Livimgston,  and 
Mr.  Pkitchard): 
H.R.  6591.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act,  1921,  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent's budget   to  separately   identify   and 
summarise  the  capital  investment  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  to  amend  the 
Public  Worlcs  and  Economic  Development 
Act  of  1965  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  inventory  and  assess- 


employee  work  schedules; 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 
409.  The  Speaker  bresented  a  memorial  of 
the  Assembly  of  th«  State  of  New  York,  rel- 
ative to  support  forjchlldren  with  handicap- 
ping conditions;  to  [the  Committee  on  Edu- 
cation and  Labor. 


PRrVAT 
RESC 


BILLS  AND 
iiUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 

and  severally  reft  rred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AnCO:  N: 

H.R.  6601.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Menno 
Swart:  to  the  Comn  ittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  McKU  iNEY: 

H.R.  6602.  A  bill  i  or  the  relief  of  Gertrude 
C^lzanckas;  to  the  qommittee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


and  comp: 
to  the  Coi 

Service.  

By  Mr.  <3TT1NGER: 
H.R.  6598.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  devel- 
opment of  repositories  for  the  disposal  of 
high-level  racSoactive  waste  and  spent  nu- 
clear fuel,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committ«^  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, Energy  and  Commerce,  and  Rules. 
By  Mr.  FANETTA: 
H.R.  6599.  k  bill  to  provide  assistance  to 
individuals  ui^er  the  Disaster  Relief  Act  of 
1974  for  thet  purchase  of  new  homes  in 
Santa  Cniz  ciunty,  Calif.,  in  cases  in  which 
existing  homtts  are  required  to  be  relocated 
or  removed  a4  a  result  of  the  major  disaster 
declared  on  Jinuary  7.  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  worlcs  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  ROYBAL: 
H.R.   6600.   A  bill   to  amend  the  Older 
Americans  Aet  to  1965  to  provide  for  ex- 
panded counseling  assistance  for  older  per- 
sons; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 

Labor.  I 

By  Mrs. ISCHNEIDER  (for  herself,  Mr. 
GiutAM,  Mr.  Pritcharo,  Mr.  Brown 
of    CSlifomia,    Mr.    Dymally,    Mr. 
MATSth,  Mr.  Fauntroy,  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  DeNarois,  Mrs.  (^isholm, 
Mr.    Won    Pat,    Mr.    AnCoin,    Mr. 
BiifGHMf,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Lowrt  of 
Washfigton.      Mr.      Bonker.      Mr. 
Barn^,  Mr.  Stusds.  Mr.  Seiberlihg. 
Mr.    Jdtorss,    Mrs.    Fenwick.    Mr. 
MoFPtrr,  and  Mr.  Bedell): 
H.  Con.  R«s.  360.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  coh- 
ceming  continuing  U.S.  participation  with 
respect  to  a  comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty;  to  t^e  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I 

By  MrJ  SHANNON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  D  dugherty): 


ADDITION  AL  SPONSORS 


of  nile  XXII,  spon- 
public  bills  and  res- 


Under  clause 
sors  were  added  to 
olutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  248:  Mr.  AniIhont. 

H.R.  375:  Mr.  Ert^. 

H.R.  769:  Mr.  BlAnchard.  Mrs.  BonquARD, 
Mr.  BROVim  of  Csaifomia,  Mr.  CTlay.  Ms. 
Collins  of  Illinqis.  Mr.  E>ELLT7ifs,  Mr. 
DwYER,  Mr.  FadntRoy.  Mr.  FiSH.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Giucan,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr. 
BiACXSi,  Mr.  MAVROpLES,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Ottinger,  Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Pritcrard, 
Mr.  RntALDO,  Mr.  I  Rooimo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Stoks,  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weiss.  Mr.  Woriley.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  and  Mr.  Zeteretti. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  1937:  Mr.  NgLLiGAN. 

H.R.  2052:  Mr.  WVlie. 

HJl.  2832:  Mr.  Waloren. 

H.R.  3039:  Mrs.  F^nwick. 

H.R.  3116:  Mr.  Patterson. 

H.R.  3596:  Mr.  Ddrnan  of  California,  Mrs. 
Holt,  Mr.  PARRik,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
Peyser.  | 

H.R.  3760:  Mr.  db  Lugo. 

H.R.  3794:  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.R.  3921:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  4147:  Mr.  liiFALCE,  Mr.  Wortley.  and 
Ms.  Oakar.  I 

HJl.  4309:  Mr.  V^nto. 

H.R.  4325:  Mr.  Mdttl. 

H.R.  4554:  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

HJl.  4829:  Mr.  A^tin  of  New  York. 

H.R.  4833:  Mi.  Dicks,  Mr.  Madigan,  and 
Mr.  Price.  I 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Vates,  Mr.  Broomfield, 
Mr.  Scheuek,  and  tfii.  Howard. 

HJl.  5163:  Mr.  YkTRON. 
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H.R.  5238:  Mr.  Biaggi,  Mr.  Ooodling,  Mr. 
Brodheao,  Mr.  Shannon,  and  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall. 

H.R.  5254:  Mr.  Pish  and  Mr.  Ralph  M. 
Hall. 

H.R.  5437:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho,  and  Mr.  Roe. 

H.R.  5555:  Mr.  Wyden,  Mr.  Gejdenson, 
Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
D'Amours.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mr.  Sei- 
BERLING,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington.  Mr.  Stokes,  Mr. 
Mavrodles,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Dellums.  and 
Mr.  Yates. 

H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Markey. 

H.R.  5584:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel,  Jr.,  Mr.  Johnston,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  5752:  Mr.  Synar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Kocovsex,  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.R.  5760:  Mr.  Morrison  and  Mr.  McKin- 
ney. 

H.R.  5868:  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  and  Mr.  Shttm- 

WAY. 

H.R.  5918:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  5924:  Mr.  Simon  and  Mr.  Tauke. 

H.R.  6003:  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.R.  6061:  Mr.  Dornan  of  California. 

H.R.  6111:  Mr.  Downey. 

H.R.  6135:  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  DakoU. 

H.R.  6154:  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Plorio.  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  6155:  Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Plorio,  and  Mr.  Daub. 

H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Kogovsek. 

H.R.  6356:  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Forsythe,  Mr.  Ottinger.  Mr.  Wilson,  and 
Mr.  Simon. 

H.R.  6457:  Mr.  Molinari. 

H.R.  6497:  Mr.  de  Lugo. 

H.R.  6538:  Mr.  FuquA,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Ire- 
land, Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr.  Corcoran. 

HJ.  Res.  172:  Mr.  Heftel  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.J.  Res.  465:  Mr.  Synar  and  Mr.  Porter. 

H.J.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fish,  Ms. 
F'ERRARO,  Mr.  CoELHO,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mrs. 
BouquARO,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr. 
Bedell,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Rudd,  Mr.  Bailey 
of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
and  Mr.  Sckeuer. 

H.J.  Res.  486:  Mr.  LeBoutiixier  and  Mr. 
Hagedorn. 

H.J.  Res.  500:  Mr.  Coats. 

H.  Con.  Res.  216:  Mr.  Fazio  and  Mrs. 
Snowe. 

H.  Con.  Res.  341:  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Donnel- 
ly. Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Leland,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mrs. 
BoGGS.  Mr.  Carman,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Markey,  and  Mr.  Roemer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  354:  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr.  Roe, 
Mr.  AuCoiN,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Weaver,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr. 
Yates,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN,  Mr.  Foglietta,  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fasceix,  and  Mr. 

GUARINI. 

H.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia, 
Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
South  Dakota.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  and 
Mr.  Spence. 

H.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mrs.  Byron, 
Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr. 
LsACH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Levitas.  Mr.  Kasten- 
MEIER,  and  Mr.  Wirth. 

H.  Res.  456:  Mr.  DvtnrER.  Mr.  Simon.  Mrs. 
Fenwick,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  An- 
derson, Mrs.  BooGS,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 
McKiNNEY. 

H.  Res.  473:  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Ichman.  Mr. 
Oberstar,  Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Bingham,  Mr. 
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Erdahl.  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Cor- 
rada, Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Kildee,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Trax- 
ler, Mr.  LeBoutiixier,  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois, Mr.  Leland,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Deckaro, 
and  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on   the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

481.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Kenton-Boone  Board  of  Realtors.  Inc..  Er- 
langer.  Ky..  relaUve  to  the  Federal  Deficit; 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

482.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
Hammond,  Ind.,  relative  to  steel  import  lim- 
itations; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

483.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  of  Calumet, 
ni.,  relative  to  a  bilateral  nuclear  weapons 
freeze;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

484.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council  of 
University  City,  Mo.,  relative  to  a  bilateral 
nuclear  weapons  freeze;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

485.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
Yorlt,  N.Y..  relative  to  a  nuclear  weapons  re- 
duction and  freeze;  jointly,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

486.  Also,  petition  of  the  city  council.  New 
York,  N.Y.,  relative  to  a  nuclear  weapons 
moratorium:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.5922 
By  Mr.  FAZIO: 

(An   amendment   to   Senate   amendment 
62.) 
—At  the  appropriate  place  insert: 

Sec.  217A.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section 
i6a(aK2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  1981  (95  Stat.  967).  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1981. 

Sec.  217B.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (2).  no  Member  may,  in  any  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  Deceml>er  31, 
1981.  have  outside  earned  income  attributa- 


ble to  such  calendar  year  which  is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Meml>er  paid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  be- 
comes a  Member  during  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31.  1981,  such 
Member  may  not  have  outside  earned 
income  attributable  to  the  portion  of  that 
calendar  year  which  occurs  after  such  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  Member  which  is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  paid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  hono- 
raria shall  be  attributable  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  payment  is  received. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  "Member"  means  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  Representative  in  Congress,  a  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "honorarium"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value  to  a  Member 
for  an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member:  but  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  are  paid  or  reimbursed  by 
any  other  person,  and  the  amount  otherwise 
determined  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  such  expenses  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  paid  or  reimbursed; 

(3)  "travel  expenses"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  Member,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  meals  while  away 
from  his  residence  or  the  greater  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  metropolitan 
area;  and 

(4)  "outside  earned  income"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  Member,  wages,  salaries,  profes- 
sional fees,  honorariums,  and  other 
amounts  (other  than  copyright  royalties)  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  as  compensation  for 
personal  services  actually  rendered  but  does 
not  include— 

(A)  the  salary  of  such  Member  as  a 
Member; 

(B)  any  compensation  derived  by  such 
Member  for  personal  services  actually  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion or  becoming  such  a  Member,  whichever 
occurs  later; 

(C)  any  amount  paid  by.  or  on  behalf  of.  a 
Member  to  a  tax-qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan  and  received  by 
such  Meml>er  from  such  a  plan;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  Memtwr  engaged  in  a 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  Member  or 
his  family  holds  a  controlling  interest  and 
in  which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  income-producing  factors,  any  amount 
received  by  such  Member  so  long  as  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  by  the 
Member  in  the  trade  or  business  do  not  gen- 
erate a  significant  amount  of  income. 
Outside  earned  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
law. 


HJl.  6030 
By  Mr.  EIifERY: 
—Page  26.  after  line  22,  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

SELECTED  ACqUISITION  REPORTS  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

Sec.  902.  Section  811  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act, 
1976  (Public  Law  94-106;  10  V&.C.  139 
note),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 
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(B)  by  inserting  "and  ending  with  the  first 
calendar  quarter  which  ends  not  less  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act,  1983."  in  paragraph  (1)  after  "Decem- 
ber 31. 1979.";  and 

(C)  by  adding  paragraph  <1)  the  following 
new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Beginning  with  the  first  calendar 
quarter  which  begins  not  more  than  30  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1983,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  each  calendar  quarter  a 
written  selected  acquisition  report  for  all  de- 
fense systems  which  are  estimated,  in  the 
estimate  used  in  planning  each  such  defense 
system,  to  require  a  total  cumulative  financ- 
ing for  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  of  the  defense  system  in  excess 
of  $200,000,000  or  a  cumulative  production 
investment  for  the  defense  system  in  excess 
of  $1,000,000,000.  The  report  for  the  calen- 


calenc  ar 
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ending  on  December  31  of  any 
si  laU  be  submitted  not  later  than 
aftfr  the  President  transmits  the 
Congress  for  the  following 
uid  the  reports  for  the  other 
quEul^ers  of  any  fiscal  year 
sut^itted  not  later  than  30  days 
of  the  calendar  quarter.  If  a 
report  is  submitted  for  any  cal- 
then  the  final  report  for 
quarter  shall  be  submitted  to 
not  later  than  IS  days  after 
submissibn  of  such  preliminary  report, 
equirement  contained  in  para- 
report  on  a  particular  defense 
be  waived  by  a  majority  vote  of 
present  and  voting,  a  quorum 
comi4ittee  being  present,  of  both  the 
Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
Representatives.";  and 
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(2)  by  striking 
(c)  both  places  it 
and  paragraph  (21 
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tut  "major"  in  subsection 
appears  in  paragraph  (1) 


1 1.R.  6094 

By  Mr.  PRE  ^ZEL: 
—On    page    3,    lipe    18,   strike   the    figure 
"$568,801,000"  anfl  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "$530,524,01)0". 

—On  page  4,  strike  lines  8  through  12  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

"(c)(1)  No  part  lof  any  sum  that  is  appro- 
priated under  th^  authority  of  subsection 
(b)  may  be  used— [ 

"(A)  for  administrative  expenses  to  pay 
any  employee  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  overtime  ^ay  to  an  amount  exceed- 
ing $25,000;  or       i 

"(B)  to  implement  any  procedure  relating 
to  the  time  of  col  lection  of  estimated  duties 
that  shortens  th>  maximum  10-day  defer- 
ment procedure  [in  effect  on  January  1, 
1981. 


"luj  T^•!^ 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
(»lled  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
opening  prayer  this  morning  will  be 
delivered  by  the  Reverend  Father  W. 
T.  Fitzgerald.  Christ  Church,  Prederi- 
ca  St.  Simons  Island,  Ga.  Father  Fitz- 
gerald is  the  pastor  of  Senator  Mat- 

TINGLY. 

PRATXR 

Rev.  Father  Fitzgerald  offered  the 
following  prayer 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  arid  of 
the  Son  and  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  amen. 

Blessed  art  Thou,  O  Lord  God.  King 
of  the  universe.  Grant  us  in  our  delib- 
erations this  day  Your  guidance,  that 
in  all  our  works  begun,  continued,  and 
ended  in  Thee,  we  may  glorify  Thy 
name  through  Christ  our  Lord.  Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 

orders  for  Senator  Schmitt.  Senator 
Kasteh,  Senator  Pryor,  and  Senator 
Chiles,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  exceed  30  minutes,  with 
speeches  therein  limited  to  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  before 
making  my  comments,  I  jrield  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia. 


REVEREND  FITZGERALD'S 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Reverend  Fitzgerald  for  de- 
livering the  morning  prayer  today. 

His  message,  which  has  meant  much 
to  me  in  my  church,  will  mean  a  great 
deal  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  people 
who  listen. 

On  this  day,  on  which  peace  has 
come  to  the  Falkland  Islands  and  on 
which  we  attempt  to  encounter  diffi- 
cult legislation,  he  has  given  the  mes- 
sage of  Him  with  Whom  we  begin  the 
day  and  with  Whom  we  end  the  day. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ORDER  FOR  ROUTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 


VOTE  ON  CLOTURE  MOTION  AT 
3  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  at  3  p.m. 
today,  there  will  be  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  S.  1992. 
The  quorum  call  under  rule  XXII  has 
been  waived. 

I  make  that  annoimcement  for  the 
information  of  all  Senators'  offices.  I 
hope  the  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
take  notice.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is 
the  understanding  of  the  Chair  that 
the  vote  will  be  on  the  cloture  motion. 

Mr.  STEVESfS.  It  will  be  on  the  clo- 
ture motion,  on  the  motion  to  proceed. 


VITIATION  OP  ORDER  FOR  REC- 
OGNITION OF  SENATOR 
KASTEN 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  special 
order  for  the  recognition  of  Senator 
Kasten  this  morning  be  vitiated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONS  TO  SENATE 
FAMILIES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we  all 
noted  yesterday  a  unique  smile  on  the 
majority  leader's  face,  and  we  discov- 
ered the  reason  for  that  smile.  While 
he  was  in  China  on  official  business. 
Senator  Baker  became  a  grandfather. 
This  is  Senator  Baker's  first  grand- 
child, a  grandson— Daniel  Dirksen 
Baker. 

I  am  certain  that  Senator  Baker 
now  realizes  what  my  good  friend. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byro,  meant  when 
he  said  to  me  that  becoming  a  grand- 
father brings  an  awareness  of  the  true 
meaning  of  the  word  "immortality."  It 
is  an  Interesting  experience. 

I  think  mention  shotild  be  made,  at 
the  same  time,  that  the  Senator  from 
Utah.  Jake  Garn,  and  his  wife,  Kath- 
leen, have  a  new  baby  daughter,  Jenni- 
fer Kathleen  Gam,  who  was  bom 
Sunday  momlng. 

I  congratulate  both  of  them,  because 
I   have  something  in  common  with 


each.  Having  just  had  a  grandson  and 
a  daughter.  I  think  I  have  some  aware- 
ness of  the  feelings  each  of  them  has 
at  this  time. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
EXTENSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  some- 
time today,  I  will  offer  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act.  I 
have  tried  to  explain  these  amend- 
ments to  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  to  those  who  are  consulting  with 
the  Senate  about  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Extension  Act. 

The  first  amendment  deals  with  the 
question  of  the  bill's  exclusion  of  any 
mention  of  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  enter  into  a  consent  decree, 
and  I  feel  that  the  past  act  having  spe- 
cifically mentioned  the  powers  of  the 
Attorney  General,  we  must  have  an 
amendment  to  this  act  to  make  certain 
that  the  courts  do  not  interpret  the 
repeal  of  the  provision  that  deals  with 
the  authority  of  the  Attorney  General 
to  be  an  indication  that  Congress  no 
longer  wishes  the  Attorney  General  to 
have  any  role  in  a  consent  procedure 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  second  amendment  deals  with 
the  interpretation  of  section 
4(a)(l)(F)(i),  and  I  call  attention  of 
the  Senate  to  the  report  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  accompanying  S.  1992. 
It  has  this  to  say  about  this  new  sub- 
section: 

A  Jurisdiction  must  demonstrate  to  the 
Court  that  it  has  eliminated  voting  proce- 
dures or  methods  of  election  which  inhibit 
or  dilute  equal  process.  In  determining 
whether  procedural  methods  "inhibit  or 
dilute  equal  access."  the  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied is  the  "results"  standard  of  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  Section  2. 

I  wish  to  repeat  the  last  sentence  of 
the  new  subsection.  It  reads  as  follows: 

In  determining  whether  procedural  meth- 
ods "inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access,"  the 
standard  to  be  applied  is  the  "results" 
standard  of  the  committee  amendments  to 
section  2. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  emphasized 
the  last  sentence  for  the  Record  be- 
cause what  the  committee  said  was  the 
courts  should  look  to  the  new  lan- 
guage, the  Dole  amendment,  section  2, 
for  the  standard  of  interpreting  this 
new  subsection  in  section  4.  Yet  if  we 
examine  the  language,  the  two  provi- 
sions cannot  be  interpreted  the  same. 

What  my  amendment  would  do  is 
take  the  language  of  the  Dole  amend- 
ment from  section  2  and  put  It  directly 
into  the  new  subsection  in  section  4. 


•  This  "bullet"  symliol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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That  would  have  the  result  of  insuring 
that  the  court  would  do  what  the  com- 
mittee says  it  wants  to  do,  use  the 
same  standard  looking  backward  to 
bailout  as  it  does  in  looking  forward  to 
inclusion  of  any  political  subdivision 
or  State  under  the  act  in  the  future 
under  the  results  test. 

The  consequence  of  not  having  that 
language  will  be  that  we  must  rely 
solely  upon  those  two  sentences  that  I 
have  read  for  an  Interpretation  of  this 
new  subsection  to  be  the  same  as  the 
standard  set  in  section  2. 

The  new  language  in  section  2  was 
worked  out  by  Senator  Dole.  It  was 
agreed  to  by  everyone  as  being  a  fair 
standard.  It  is  a  fair  standard.  There  is 
no  reason  the  standard  should  not  be 
explicitly  stated  in  the  new  subsection 
in  section  4  in  terms  of  the  bailout 
procedure.  If  it  is,  there  can  be  no  mis- 
understanding by  any  court  or  by  any 
person  as  to  what  it  means. 

We  are  setting  a  new  standard  for 
future  coverage  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  makes  no  sense  at  all  to 
say  that  in  terms  of  looking  backward 
that  conduct  that  led  to  inclusion 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the 
past  should  be  viewed  under  this  new 
standard,  but  then  write  the  language 
so  it  catmot  be  viewed  under  this  new 
standard. 

I  have  sort  of  argued  myself  until  I 
am  blue  in  the  face  as  a  Senator  from 
a  State  that  each  time  Congress  has 
amended  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  my 
State  has  gone  back  under  the  act.  We 
have  had  to  go  to  court  each  time  to 
get  out  and  the  last  time  the  act  was 
amended,  we  were  not  able  to  do  so. 
We  think  the  act  should  be  written 
this  time  so  it  does  not  inadvertently 
cover  counties  and  States  from  the 
West  and  Northwest  which  were  not 
involved  in  procedures  that  should 
lead  to  inclusion  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

In  each  instance  that  we  gained  an 
exemption  from  the  act.  we  have  had 
to  carry  the  burden  of  proving  that  we 
did  not  discriminate  as  the  State  of 
Alaska,  and  we  have  done  that.  The 
difficulty  is  when  we  get  into  techni- 
calities in  terms  of  interpreting  the 
standards  and  this  last  time  we  were 
included  we  were  not  removed  because 
of  a  provision  in  the  State  constitution 
that  was  repealed  by  the  State's  voters 
in  1972.  I  believe  we  will  eventually  be 
removed  from  the  act's  preclearance 
provision.  We  have  minority  languages 
that  are  not  printed;  they  are  not  writ- 
ten: and  yet  the  act  may  require  us  to 
print  the  ballots  in  those  minority  lan- 
guages for  those  minority  people, 
unless  the  amendment  I  will  offer 
later  today  is  accepted. 

I  do  believe  we  will  have  success  in 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  that  tech- 
nicality in  consideration  of  this  bill 
this  time,  but  I  appeal  to  the  Senate 
to  think  about  this  bill  and  not  be 
snowballed  into  passing  a  bill  that  Is 
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going  to  lead  to  further  litigation  and 
further  inconvenience  to  those  people 
who  we  never  intended  to  include 
under  the  act  in  the  first  place. 

That  is  what  is  going  to  happen  in 
the  next  few  days  if  those  who 
manage  thii  bill  take  a  no-amendment 
posture  that  no  amendment  makes 
any  sense  because  they  reported  out  a 
bill  and  they  are  not  going  to  consider 
any  aimenditients  at  all. 

I  am  beginning  to  get  that  feeling 
and  it  is  going  to  become  even  harder 
once  we  have  a  cloture  motion  and  the 
vote  is  so  oyerwhelming  to  get  consid- 
eration for  amendments.  As  the  acting 
majority  lefeder,  I  realized  that  was 
coming  andl  I  was  trying  to  get  some 
understanding  of  the  problems  that 
were  in  thia  bill  as  they  affect  some  of 
our  States  aefore  we  have  this  over- 
whelming V  >te  that  is  going  to  lead  ev- 
eryone to  t  le  conclusion  that  the  bill 
is  just  perf(  ct  as  it  stands  and  no  one 
need  to  con  ider  any  amendments. 

I  am  not  ane  to  use  the  postcloture 
procedure  i  }r  any  dilatory  action  and 
I  do  not  int  snd  to  do  it.  I  am  going  to 
file  amenc  tnents  and  I  hope  the 
Senate  will  take  a  good  look  at  them 
because  the  y  will  be  meaningful  in  all 
States  and  political  subdivisions  if  we 
set  the  stanoard  correctly  for  section  2 
and  for  seittion  4.  It  should  be  the 
same  standard.  Mr.  President.  We 
should  not  have  one  standard  for  bail- 
out and  anbther  standard  for  future 
inclusion  uhder  the  act,  because  to  do 
so  would  mean  that  we  will  not  include 
some  in  tt^  future  who  would  have 
been  included  in  the  past,  and  vice 
versa.  The]  standard  should  be  the 
same.  We  hftve  tried  to  do  that  in  the 
past  and  \^e  should  do  no  less  this 
time. 


ill 


this 


. 


BIRTHDAT 

FORMER 
MURPH"5 


GREETINGS         TO 
SENATOR      GEORGE 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
would  like  lo  call  to  the  attention  of 
this  body  the  upcoming  80th  birthday 
anniversary  of  a  friend  and  former  col- 
league. Senator  George  Murphy. 

George  ^^^''Phy  *^  bom,  appropri- 
ately, on  Ji^ly  4.  The  date  proved  truly 
significant  when  one  tliinks  of  George 
Murphy  today,  the  word  that  immedi- 
ately comesj  to  mind  is  "patriot." 

George  Murphy  ended  his  service  in 
this  body  in  January  of  1971.  He  left 
his  imprintjin  many  ways,  and  he  man- 
aged to  leave  with  us  a  reminder  of  his 
service  which  is  still  real  and  vivid 
today.         I 

Let  me  quote  his  own  words  on  the 
eve  of  his  departure: 

Misfortunel  is  sometimes  attended  by  good 
fortune.  A  I*w  years  ago,  I  had  the  misfor- 
tune to  suffar  an  operation  which  imparled 
my  voice,  bpt  through  the  Idndness  and 
courtesy  of  ^y  colleagues  here,  I  was  per- 
mitted to  bting  this  mechanical  device  (a 
portable  microphone)  into  the  Chamber, 
which  I  thiiw  made  it  possible  for  everyone 
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the  {galleries.  So,  as  the 

entire  Chamber  will  be 

everyone  can  hear  what 

saj  Ing.  I  think  that  will  be  a 

[  have  done  nothing  else 

n  the  Senate,  I  can  leave 


to  besr  me,  even 

years  roll  on 

amplified  so  that 

everyone  else  is 

great  boon.  So,  if 

while  I  have  been 

that  as  Ein  accomplishment. 

As  George  Murphy  predicted,  we  do 
now  have  an  ariplifying  system.  Un- 
fortunately, we  do  not  now  have 
George  Murphy -and  I  say  this  as  an 
expression  of  o  ir  regard  for  George 
Murphy,  certairly  not  as  a  compari- 
son, in  any  seise,  with  others  who 
serve  or  have  sisrved  with  the  distin- 
guished delegatii  >n  from  California. 

I  could  speak  at  length  about  my 
memories  of  George  Murphy,  most  of 
which  are  still  jremarkably  fresh.  In 
fact,  as  I  have  s^id  in  the  past,  George 
Murphy  played  la  part  in  my  decision 
to  seek  my  party's  nomination  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  pltimately,  I  hoped,  to 
become  the  noriiinee  of  my  party  in 
Tennessee  for  the  Senate  seat  I  now 
hold.  But  memories,  especially  pleas- 
ant ones,  tend  to  improve  with  time. 
The  fond  recollections  of  today  are 
not  always  the  reality  of  more  than  a 
lerefore,  I  thought  it 
esting  to  review  the 
leorge  Murphy's  col- 
Iho  worked  with  him. 
page  after  page  of  the 
(lECORD  at  the  time  of 
le  words  of  colleagues 


decade  ago.  Tl 
would   be   inter 
comments    of 
leagues— those 

In  page  after 
Congressional 
his  departure,  tl 
from  all  sections  of  this  Nation  and 
from  both  sides]  of  the  aisle  described 
for  posterity  a  Senator  with  one  of  the 
most  varied  bickgrounds  ever  wit- 
nessed by  this  pody.  Senator  Cotton 
summed  it  up  asi  follows: 

The  facts  of  tha  matter  are  that  he  has 
been  outstanding  |n  all  of  the  varied  fields 
in  which  he  has  been  engaged— in  the  field 
of  entertainment  i  .  .  ;  in  the  labor  move- 
ment, as  head  of  tie  Screen  Actors  Guild;  in 
the  area  of  politics,  as  chairman  of  our 
party  in  the  State  of  California:  in  the  field 
of  management,  as  the  vice  president  of  a 
major  corporation]  and  finally,  of  course,  as 
a  U.S.  Senator  nxtm  the  most  populous 
State  in  the  Natioa. 

One  could  expand  on  Senator  Cot- 
ton's summary  1  almost  endlessly— in 
the  field  of  entertainment,  more  than 
three  dozen  mdvies  and  an  honorary 
Oscar  from  tha  Academy  of  Motion 
Picture  Arts  anq  Sciences  for  "services 
in  correctly  interpreting  the  film  in- 
dustry to  the  cojuntry  at  large";  in  the 
area  of  politics,  his  active  participation 
in  Republican  National  Conventions  in 
the  1940's,  1950  s  and  1960's,  his  serv- 
ice as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Senatorial  Campaign  Committee,  and 
more.  | 

George  Murphy  was  interested,  in- 
tensely active,  find  remarkably  effec- 
tive in  many  ar4as,  largely  because,  in 
the  words  of  one  of  his  colleagues. 
Senator  Ervin,  from  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle: 

He  had  an  un^aiuiy  capacity  to  distin- 
guish between  the  things  which  are  real  and 
the  things  which  appear  to  be  plausible.  As 


a  Senator,  he  was  always  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  things  which  are  real  and  to 
assign  to  their  proper  insignificant  position 
the  things  which  are  merely  plausible.  .  .  . 

The  thing  that  has  appealed  to  me  about 
George  Murphy  most,  outside  of  his  genial 
companionship,  is  the  fact  that  he  can 
rightly  be  characterised  as  a  stouthearted 
man.  By  that  I  mean  that  George  Murphy 
has  had  the  fortitude  to  take  stands  which 
he  believed  to  be  right  regardless  of  the 
probable  effect  upon  his  political  fortunes. 

Those  are  not  the  casual  sentiments 
of  a  person  who  might  have  felt 
obliged  to  release  a  perfunctory  state- 
ment about  a  departing  fellow  Sena- 
tor. They  are  the  obviously  deepfelt 
views  of  a  man  who,  at  the  time,  was  a 
respected,  veteran  Member  of  this 
body— and,  not  so  incidentally,  the 
views  of  an  east  coast  Democrat  about 
a  west  coast  Republican.  Moreover, 
they  reflect  a  common  thread  which 
runs  through  all  of  the  statements 
made  when  George  Murphy  left  this 
body. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  end  this 
tribute  to  George  Murphy  as  his  80th 
birthday  approaches  than  to  continue, 
to  quote  from  those  who  were  his  col- 
leagues, and  mine,  when  he  left. 

First,  Senator  Griffin: 

I  will  always  think  of  him,  in  the  words  of 
William  Wordsworth,  as  a  man  of  "cheerful 
yesterdays  and  confident  tomorrows." 

And  finally  Senator  Pastore: 

In  these  farewell  remarks,  I  would  like  to 
borrow  Senator  Murphy's  own  words  in 
speaking  in  this  Senate  of  another  star  of 
the  entertainment  world,  Irving  Berlin.  Sen- 
ator Murphy  said: 

"His  was  a  patriotism  to  be  proclaimed  im- 
ashamedly,  accompanied  by  blares  of  trum- 
F>ets  and  ruffles  of  drums,  to  all  lands. 

"His  was  a  patriotism  neither  too  sophisti- 
cated to  shed  tears  nor  too  faint-hearted  to 
shed  blood. 

"It  is  the  kind  of  patriotism  which  the 
purveyors  of  alien  philosophies  among  us 
try  by  ridicule  and  innuendo  to  kill. 

"Such  patriotism  seems  to  find  less  ac- 
ceptance in  these  strange  days  of  ultraso- 
phistication,  noninvolvement  and  dissent. 

"But  thanks  to  men  like  Irving  Berlin,  it  is 
not  dead— and  I  can  prove  it.  Just  listen, 
once  again  ...  to  'God  Bless  America.' 

"You  will  see  what  I  mean." 

We  see  what  you  mean.  Senator  Murphy, 
and  we  know  that  you  mean  it  from  your 
heart  of  hearts. 

So  said  Senator  Pastore.  And  so  say 
I.  The  description  of  patriotism  which 
George  Murphy  applied  so  eloquently 
to  another  fits  George  Murphy  him- 
self like  a  perfectly  tailored  suit. 

Prom  all  of  us,  George  Murphy, 
happy  80th  birthday. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
PRYOR 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Prtor)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


TURNING  BACK  THE  CLOCK  ON 
NURSING  HOMES 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
rise  to  express  my  grave  opposition  to 
recent  administration  proposals  which, 
if  implemented,  could  have  a  very  seri- 
ous and  very  adverse  effect  on  more 
than  1.3  million  Americans  currently 
residing  in  nursing  homes  throughout 
the  United  States.  I  refer  to  the  re- 
cently published  proposed  changes  re- 
lating to  the  survey  and  certification 
procedures  for  nursing  homes  and 
other  health  care  facilities  and  suppli- 
ers participating  in  the  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs. 

It  was  only  a  few  short  months  ago 
that  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  Richard  S.  Schweiker  an- 
nounced intentions  to  abandon 
planned  deregulation  of  the  health 
and  safety  rules  for  the  more  than 
8,000  nursing  homes  participating  in 
medicare  and  medicaid.  This  decision 
was  due,  in  large  part,  to  expressions 
of  widespread  concern  that  came  from 
people  in  all  walks  of  life  throughout 
America.  They  expressed  a  fear  that 
the  expected  proposals  would  jeopard- 
ize the  protections  currently  given  to 
one  of  our  most  vulnerable  trapula- 
tions— our  Nation's  nursing  home  resi- 
dents. We  were  all  relieved  when  the 
Secretary  announced  that  he  would 
not  "turn  back  the  clock"  by  removing 
these  essential  protections. 

Then,  on  May  24,  Secretary 
Schweiker  proposed  a  series  of 
changes  for  the  procedures  for  enforc- 
ing health  and  safety  standards  that 
would  weaken  the  Federal  and  State 
roles  in  defending  the  rights  of  these 
patients. 

Mr.  President,  until  the  early  1960's, 
most  of  the  nursing  homes  throughout 
the  United  States  were  little  better 
than  the  public  almshouses  from 
which  they  had  descended.  Personal 
care  and  attention,  let  alone  medical 
services,  were  hardly  known  at  all. 
State  licensing,  which  began  only  in 
the  1950's,  was  uneven  at  best. 

Through  the  efforts  of  a  small  group 
of  concerned  and  very,  very  committed 
people,  and  through  many  years  of 
struggle  against  almost  insurmount- 
able odds,  we  have  been  marginally 
successful  in  establishing  some  mini- 
mum standards  for  long-term  care  fa- 
cilities. We  now  face  the  possibility 
that  the  Federal  Government  will 
turn  its  back  on  its  responsibility  for 
protection  of  these  citizens  confined  to 
nursing  homes  throughout  the  coun- 
try. 

Among  current  requirements  the  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  for  change 
are  the  following:  Elimination  of  peri- 
odic staffing  reports  for  all  facilities 
except  those  with  a  history  of  poor 
compliance;  elimination  of  the  annual 
survey  requirement  for  those  facilities 
in  compliance  with  health  and  safety 
standards— these  facilities  would  be  re- 
quired to  go  through  the  survey  proc- 


ess only  once  every  2  years;  third,  per- 
mitting the  privately  run  Joint  Com- 
mission on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
to  conduct  facility  surveys— rather 
than  maintaining  the  requirement  for 
State  agency  conducted  inspections; 
and  finally,  elimination  of  the  manda- 
tory resurvey  for  facilities  which  were 
found  to  be  out  of  compliance  as  a 
result  of  an  initial  survey. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  my  con- 
cern about  these  and  other  proposed 
changes,  I  am  today  submitting  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  these  proposed  regula- 
tions not  be  issued.  Congresswoman 
Mary  Rose  Oakar  has  introduced  an 
identical  resolution  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  join  me  in  sponsoring  this  resolu- 
tion. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  text  of  this  resolution  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

I  send  to  the  desk  this  sense-of-the- 
Senate  resolution,  Mr.  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  411 

Whereas  there  is  a  need  to  ensure  quality 
nursing  home  care  in  the  United  States; 

Whereas  current  rules  of  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  ensure  quality 
nursing  home  care  in  nursing  homes  partici- 
pating In  medicare  and  medicaid  by  requir- 
ing such  nursing  homes  to  be  surveyed  to 
monitor  compliance  with  certain  health  and 
safety  standards; 

Whereas  on  May  24,  1982.  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  issued  pro- 
posed rules  (47  Fed.  Reg.  23407-23414) 
which,  if  adopted  as  final  nUes,  would  cause 
a  decline  in  the  quality  of  nursing  home 
care  in  such  nursing  homes  by  easing  survey 
and  certification  requirements  for  such 
nursing  homes  and,  thereby,  increasing  the 
incidence  of  noncompliance  with  such 
health  and  safety  standards: 

Whereas  such  proposed  rules,  if  adopted 
as  final  rules,  would  permit  such  nursing 
homes  to  go  unsurveyed  for  periods  of  up  to 
two  years  and  would  result  in  rapid  deterio- 
ration of  the  quality  of  care  in  even  the 
most  compliant  of  such  nursing  homes; 

Whereas  such  proposed  rules,  if  adopted 
as  final  rules,  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment that  nursing  homes  violating  such 
health  and  safety  standards  be  resurveyed 
after  ninety  days  and  would  increase  the 
risk  that  such  violations  would  go  uncor- 
rected; 

Whereas  such  propKtsed  rules,  if  adopted 
as  final  rules,  would  further  weaken  survey 
and  certification  requirements  by  allowing 
accreditation  by  the  Joint  Commlasion  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals,  a  private  accredi- 
tation body  having  no  public  accountability 
and  no  clear  enforcement  authority,  to 
serve  as  sufficient  evidence  of  compliance 
with  such  health  and  safety  standards; 

Whereas  the  issuance  of  such  proposed 
rules  indicates  an  insensitivity  to  the  needs 
and  rights  of  residents  of  ntuvlng  homes; 
and 

Whereas  the  Senate  disapproves  the  sub- 
stance of  such  proposed  rules:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 
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Raolved,  That  It  la  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  should  not— 

(1)  adopt  as  final  rules,  proposed  rules 
issued  on  May  24,  1982  (47  Fed.  Reg.  23407- 
33414),  relating  to  survey  and  certification 
requirements  for  nursing  homes  and  other 
health  care  facilities  and  suppliers  partici- 
patlns  in  medicare  and  medicaid,  or 

(2)  issue  proposed  rules  or  adopt  final 
rules  identical  in  substance  to  such  pro- 
posed rules. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
SCHMITT 
The  FRESIDINO  OPPICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  Schhitt)  is  recog- 
nised for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


SENATOR  DENNIS  CHAVEZ 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  the 
year  1982  marks  the  20th  anniversary 
of  the  death  of  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez,  a  former  Member  of  this 
body,  a  friend  of  some  who  still  serve 
here.  Senator  Chaves  represented  the 
State  of  New  Mexico  "with  distinction 
for  39  years,  first  as  a  member  of  the 
State  legislature,  later  as  a  Congress- 
man, and  finaUy  as  a  U.S.  Senator.  I 
personally  serve  in  the  seat  once  occu- 
pied by  this  distinguished  citizen  of 
New  Mexico.  Recently  his  two  daugh- 
ters. Tmelda  Dixon  and  Gloria  Tri- 
stanl.  designated  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  General  Library  as  the  of- 
ficial depository  for  the  Senator's 
papers. 

It  is  also  my  pleasure  to  have  so  des- 
ignated the  UiUversity  of  New  Mexico 
Library  for  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
my  pleasure  to  have,  participated  in 
the  special  ceremony  held  June  4, 
1982,  during  which  University  Presi- 
dent William  E.  Davis  accepted  the 
Chavez  collection. 

At  that  ceremony  Mrs.  Ymelda 
Dixon,  a  friend  to  many,  if  not  most, 
in  this  body,  spoke  on  behalf  of  the 
Chavez  family.  Other  family  members 
attending  were  Mrs.  Trlstiani  and  her 
husband.  Jorge  of  Puerto  Rico,  and 
three  of  the  Senator's  grandchildren. 
Jorge  E.  Tristiani,  Jr.,  of  Albuquerque, 
Maria  Gloria  Cox,  also  of  Albuquer- 
que, and  Dennis  Tristiani  of  Washing- 
ton. D.C. 

Tmelda  Dixon's  remarks  are  an  im- 
portant statement  on  the  nature  of 
tjals  body  as  well  as  on  the  distin- 
guished career  of  her  father,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  her  remarks 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

"niere  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RKoao.  as  follows: 

Rkmabks  or  Tmkloa  Dixor 

President  Davis,  Dean  Vassallo  and 
friends  of  my  father,  the  late  Senator 
Demils  Chavea.  I  speak  today  on  behalf  of 
my  sister  Qloria  Tristanl  and  all  our  family 
when  I  express  our  enormous  gratitude  to 
those  who  made  it  possible  for  us  to  present 
Dennis  Chaves's  papers  to  the  University  of 
New  Mexico  General  Library. 


There  is  nd  question  that  this  is  where  the 
Chavez  papers  belong.  During  a  distin- 
guished career  of  public  service  spanning 
thirty-nine  ^ears,  his  influence  reached 
global  propdrtions  and  the  legislation  he 
guided  affe<^«d  Americans  in  every  state, 
but  his  greatest  pride  always  was  in  being  a 
New  Mexican.  He  was  the  first  Spanish- 
American  to  serve  in  the  United  States 
Senate  and  be  was  proud  of  that  honor.  He 
talked  with  kings  and  presidents  and  over- 
saw budgets  of  millions  of  dollars.  But  he 
never  changed — he  never  forgot  his  roots  or 
the  people  hf  represented. 

This  is  not  the  place  to  detail  his  accom- 
plishments, tiowever  I  would  like  to  touch 
on  some  of  the  areas  covered  in  the  coUec- 
tion  which  must  interest  scholars  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  The  record  begins  in  1923 
when  he  was  elected  to  the  New  Mexico 
state  legislature.  He  was  the  first  member  of 
that  body  to:  introduce  a  bill  to  provide  free 
text  books  td  the  state's  schools.  The  collec- 
tion ends  with  his  death  in  1962,  when  he 
was  fourth  ai  seniority  in  the  Senate  and 
ranidng  member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Commitlee. 

He  brougljt  to  public  service  the  iron  of 
his  self-mads  life  and  a  compassion  for  the 
less  fortunate,  bom  of  his  early  struggle  out 
of  poverty.  His  views  were  enriched  by  a 
profound  self-education  through  reading 
and  formal  eflucation  in  the  law. 

Dennis  Chavez  entered  the  U.S.  Congress 
during  the  depression  and  his  papers  in- 
clude many  letters  to  and  from  him  during 
that  period  that  will  interest  researchers — 
letters  from  ranchers,  farmers  and  miners 
that  are  poignant  glimpses  of  suffering  and 
fear.  Many  are  sadly  like  accounts  of  Ameri- 
ca's poor  and  unemployed  today. 

The  papenj  chronicle  his  strong  support  of 
the  New  D^,  his  firm  advocacy  of  civil 
rights,  and  his  positive  voice  for  national  de- 
fense and  a  national  public  health  system. 

During  his  years  in  Washington  he  influ- 
enced legislation  on  Issues  ranging  from 
Indian  land  problems  and  western  water 
claims  to  broader  concerns  such  as  freedom 
of  human  rights.  More  specifically,  he 
guided  legislation  on  the  interstate  highway 
systems  and  jprescribing  water  pollution.  He 
was  the  pri^ulgator  and  supporter  of  a 
Fair  Trade  Employment  Commission  to 
combat  Job  ; discrimination.  (In  fact,  I  re- 
member he  was  late  to  Gloria's  wedding  be- 
cause he  remained  on  the  Hill  to  lead  the 
fight  on  th^  vote  for  the  Fair  Employment 
Practice  Act^ 

We  see  his;  influence  in  New  Mexico  today 
in  the  bases  at  Sandia,  Roswell  and  Clovls, 
and  in  the  Navajo  Dam,  Cochlti  Dam  and 
the  transmountain  water  diversion  sjrstem. 

The  first  Chavezes  came  to  this  country 
about  1598  M  foot  soldiers  and  except  for 
the  period  ol  the  Indian  Pueblo  Revolt  from 
1680  to  1691,  they've  been  here  ever  since, 
active  partidipants  in  the  political  and  eco- 
nomic life  of  the  state.  The  one  Chavez  who 
returned  after  the  Revolt  was  a  direct  an- 
cestor of  the  Senator's,  and  he  furnished  his 
own  troops  and  equipment  to  help  de 
Vargas  in  the  Reconquest. 

Our  famll|r  is  proud  of  its  deep  roots,  of 
course,  but  I  mention  this  background  for  a 
more  important  reason.  Because  Dennis 
Chaves  had  a  Spanish  heritage,  he  became 
an  importaat  link  in  helping  our  govern- 
ment deal  With  Latin  countries.  I  miss  his 
insights  especially  during  troubled  times 
like  these.  His  direct  communication  in 
Spanish  wltti  General  Franco  of  Spain  was 
instruments  in  enabling  this  country  to 
obtain  military  bases  in  Spain. 
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His  papers  shov  a  man  who  could  be  re- 
membered for  many  achievements,  but 
Dennis  Chavez  himself  chose  a  concern  for 
civil  rights  as  his  fittest  memorial.  During 
the  McCarthy  era  he  was  one  of  the  first  to 
stand  on  the  Seitate  floor  and  denounce 
McCarthy's  tactia . 

"I  should  like  to|  be  remembered,"  he  said, 
"as  the  man  who  i  raised  a  voice — and  I  de- 
voutly hope  not  aj  voice  in  the  wilderness— 
at  a  time  in  the  history  of  this  body  when 
we  seem  bent  upon  placing  limitations  on 
the  freedom  of  the  individual.  I  would  con- 
sider all  the  legislation  which  I  have  sup- 
ported meaningless  if  I  were  to  sit  idly  by, 
silent,  during  a  period  which  may  go  down 
in  history  as  an  eta  when  we  permitted  the 
curtailment  of  ou^  liberties,  a  period  when 
we  quietly  shackled  the  growth  of  men's 
minds."  j 

It  is  the  hope  ofj  the  Senator's  family  that 
the  Chavez  collection  will  be  catalogued  for 
use  by  scholars  and  will  become  the  nucleus 
for  a  collection  of  New  Mexican  and  South- 
western history. 

Our  warmest  thanks  to  Paul  Vassallo. 
Dean  of  Library  Services,  whose  dreams  in- 
clude the  establishment  of  a  Center  for 
Southwest  Reseaiih  within  the  University. 

And  our  thankfe  to  President  and  Mrs. 
Davis  for  their  wa|m  welcome  today. 

We  are  grateful  also  to  our  good  friend 
and  lawyer  Lorento  A.  Chavez  (no  relation 
though  we  would  plaim  him  happUy)  for  his 
part  in  today's  teremony.  And  a  special 
word  of  appreciatmn  to  the  Senator's  grand- 
son, Jorge  E.  Trlaxani,  Jr.  who  initiated  and 
spurred  the  lengthy  process  that  brought 
the  collection  to  Ihe  University.  Jorge  was 
bom  in  Puerto  Rico  but  has  chosen  to  prac- 
tice architecture  in  the  land  of  his  maternal 
grandparents.        | 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  closed  without  men- 
tioning the  Senator's  lifelong  love  and 
gentle  guiding  spirit;  the  lady  he  referred  to 
always  with  old-fashioned  courtesy.  Even  in 
his  letters  to  us  s^e  was  "your  mother,  Mrs. 
Chavez."  \ 

Imelda  EspinosS  Chavez  had  forebearers 
who  came  to  New  Mexico  even  earlier  than 
the  Chavezes  and  she  was  equally  proud  of 
her  heritage.  Her  contribution  to  the  Sena- 
tor's career  may  not  be  noted  in  documents, 
but  it  was  immeasurable.  And  important  to 
both  the  Senator  and  Mrs.  Chavez  was  the 
devotion  of  their  only  son,  the  late  Dennis 
Qhavez,  Jr.  i 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  quote.  It  comes 
from  the  inscription  at  the  base  of  the 
statue  of  the  Senator  which  was  placed  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol  in 
1966.  He  is  the  only  New  Mexican  thus  hon- 
ored. ] 

Dennis  Chavez's  cultural  heritage  is  exem- 
plified by  the  statue's  inscription  which  is  in 
three  tongues-JEnglish,  Spanish  and 
Navajo.  It  reads: 

"We  have  lost  our  voice;  our  voice  is  gone 
forever."  ] 

Today's  ceremony  ensures  that  Dennis 
Chavez's  voice  wi4  indeed  never  be  lost. 

Thank  you. 


ORDE31  <J>F  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  SCHMIfr.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  further  need  for  the  time  of 
my  special  oraer.  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  have  it  remain  available  for 
anyone  who  might  use  it  i>ending  the 
start  of  momin  x  business. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  offering  to  yield 
his  time  which  was  not  utilized. 

It  is  my  understanding,  I  will  say  to 
the  Presiding  Officer,  that  we  are 
waiting  on  two  Senators,  Senator 
Chiles  from  Florida  and  Senator 
Ntnra  from  Georgia,  who  do  have  spe- 
cial orders,  and  not  seeing  them 
present  on  the  floor  at  this  time  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  secretary  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  all  of  the  Democratic 
leader's  time  has  not  been  used,  and  I 
am  free  to  use  some  part  of  it.  I  will 
use  a  small  part  of  it  now. 


NO  ARMS  CONTROL  DEMON- 
STRATIONS IN  THE  SOVIET 
UNION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
reaching  an  enforceable  and  effective 
nuclear  arms  control  agreement  with 
the  U.S.S.R.  has  become  the  most  im- 
portant mission  of  this  Government. 
But  for  this  free,  open,  democratic 
country,  it  will  also  be  painfully  diffi- 
cult. How  difficult  was  dramatized  last 
Saturday  and  Sunday.  On  Saturday  in 
New  York  City,  several  hundred  thou- 
sand Americans  marched  and  demon- 
strated in  a  powerful  public  appeal  to 
our  Government  to  negotiate  an  end 
to  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  On  Sunday  in  Moscow, 
the  Soviet  police  moved  in  to  crack 
down  on  an  independent  disarmament 
meeting  by  Russians. 

The  almost  incredible  hjTiocrisy  of 
this  action  by  the  Soviet  Communist 
Government  was  highlighted  by  the 
fact  that  on  Saturday  Pravda  and  the 
rest  of  the  Soviet  press— all  absolutely 
controlled  by  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment—had carried  glowing  accounts  of 
the  people's  protest  against  what  they 
called  "the  U.S.  Government's  policy 
of  war  preparations." 

How  ridiculous,  how  transparently 
hypocritical,  when  the  American 
people  march  by  the  himdreds  of 
thousands  to  protest  our  nuclear 
buildup,  the  Russian  Communist  dic- 
tators hail  it  as  a  resolute  disagree- 
ment with  U.S.  war  preparations.  But 
when  a  pitiful  remnant,  a  handful  of 
Russians  try  to  gather  in  a  smaU 
apartment  in  Russia  to  call  for  world 
arms  control  and  disarmament,  the 
police  move  in,  and  it  is  "Siberia  here 
we  come." 

For  several  weeks  now  I  have  been 
speaking  on  the  fl<x>r  of  the  Senate 


every  morning  on  the  nuclear  buildup 
and  the  terrible  threat  it  represents  to 
life  on  Earth.  I  expect  to  continue  to 
do  so.  But  one  dimension  of  our  dilem- 
ma that  we  must  not  neglect  is  the 
Russian  buildup,  and  the  Russian 
closed  society  and  the  Russian  crack- 
down on  even  the  beginnings  of  dis- 
sent by  their  people  with  their  mili- 
tary policies. 

This  situation  is  likely  to  make  the 
negotiations  with  Soviet  Union  espe- 
cially difficult.  Certainly  it  reinforces 
the  absolute  necessity  in  any  such 
agreement  that  we  insist  on  adequate 
and  reliable  inspection  on  both  sides 
and  full  verification  that  both  super- 
powers do  in  fact  abide  constantly  by 
the  terms  of  any  agreement. 

Mr.  President,  in  subsequent  weeks  I 
expect  to  devote  considerable  time  to 
the  nuclear  buildup  on  the  side  of  the 
Soviet  Union  as  well  as  on  our  side. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  ar- 
ticle from  yesterday's  New  York 
Times,  headlined:  "Soviet  Police  Bar 
Disarmament  Meeting"  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Soviet  Police  Bar  Disarmament  Meeting 
(By  Serge  Schmemann) 

Moscow.  June  13— The  Soviet  police 
moved  in  today  to  seal  off  the  apartment 
where  a  fledgling  independent  disarmament 
group  was  planning  to  meet.  The  action 
came  after  the  police  had  warned  the 
group's  members  that  their  movement  was 
provocative,  antisocial  and  illegal. 

The  crackdown  on  the  group,  whose  objec- 
tive was  to  be  as  free  of  official  control  as 
disarmament  movements  in  the  United 
States  and  Western  Europe,  was  accompa- 
nied by  glowing  accounts  in  the  Soviet  press 
of  the  huge  protest  Saturday  in  New  York 
against  nuclear  war. 

Tass  reported  that  more  than  a  million 
Americans  marched  in  the  demonstration 
and  described  this  as  an  expression  of  "reso- 
lute disagreement  with  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment's policy  of  war  preparations." 

In  Moscow,  plainclothes  officers  turned 
away  people  trjring  to  enter  the  apartment 
of  Sergei  Batovrin,  a  2S-year-old  artist, 
where  he  and  10  other  members  of  the  un- 
official movement  had  planned  to  gather. 

An  officer  explained  that  the  entryway 
was  closed  because  of  "police  activity."  It 
was  not  clear  what  had  happened  to  Mr.  Ba- 
tovrin. 

The  group's  members,  in  addition  to  Mr. 
Batovrin,  include  a  doctor,  a  philologist,  a 
dental  technician,  two  mathematicians,  two 
engineers  and  three  physicists. 

MEMBERS  PICKED  UP  BT  THE  POLICE 

During  the  last  two  days,  members  of  the 
group  reported  that  they  had  been  taken  to 
police  stations  and  warned  against  persever- 
ing. Mr.  Batovrin  told  reporters  he  had  been 
threatened  with  prosecution  for  violating 
laws  against  unreigistered  groups.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  been  lectured  against 
equating  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  as  military  powers  "even  whUe  the 
American  government  supports  Israeli  ag- 
gression in  Lebanon." 

"The  Soviet  Government  and  people  are 
fighting  for  peace,"  Mr.  Batovrin  said  he 


had  been  told  in  regard  to  his  movement. 
"And  this  kind  of  activity  can  only  be  pro- 
vocative and  antisocial." 

Other  members  repwrted  much  the  same 
treatment. 

In  two  cases  Saturday,  while  Western  re- 
porters were  visiting  the  apartments  of  Mr. 
Batovrin  and  Sergei  Rozenoer.  a  29year-old 
mathematician,  policemen  entered  and  tried 
to  belittle  the  activities  of  the  group. 

At  Mr.  Rozenoer's  home,  a  uniformed  mi- 
litia officer  told  two  reporters  that  "these 
people  are  not  solid,  serious  people — they're 
disseminating  distorted  information.'"  The 
official  added  that  "half  the  group  wants  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union  to  go  to  Israel." 

ACTIVISTS  not  among  DISSIDENTS 

Four  members  of  the  group  have  applied 
to  emigrate  to  Israel  but  none  of  the  mem- 
bers have  taken  part  in  any  Icnown  dissident 
activity  in  the  past. 

At  a  June  4  news  conference  for  Western 
correspondents,  when  the  group  announced 
its  formation,  members  said  their  goal  was 
to  harness  the  "enormous  creative  potency" 
of  the  broad  public  in  the  search  for  disar- 
mament and  peace.  Members  said  they 
would  press  for  direct  contacts  between  the 
American  and  Soviet  peoples  and  open  dis- 
cussion on  Iwth  sides  of  dlsarment  proposals 
and  other  questions  touching  on  peace  and 
war. 

Although  the  members  took  the  position 
at  the  news  conference  that  their  group 
hoped  to  cooperate  with  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment and  that  their  objectives  were  in  keep- 
ing with  the  Kremlin's  professed  support 
for  peace  activism,  they  seemed  well  aware 
that  they  were  challenging  the  Kremlin's 
carefully  guarded  monopoly  of  all  such  ac- 
tivities. 

On  matters  of  peace  and  disarmament, 
the  officially  sanctioned  organization  in  the 
Soviet  Union  is  the  mammoth  apparatus  of 
the  Committee  for  the  Defense  of  peace, 
which  claims  41  million  members  and  mar- 
shals support  for  the  official  position  of  the 
Government,  with  its  emphasis  on  peaceful 
intentions  of  Moscow  and  aggressive  designs 
of  Washington, 

The  group  has  been  vociferous  in  its  sup- 
port for  antinuclear  demonstrations  abroad, 
including  the  one  in  New  York.  Tass  report- 
ed that  the  committee  had  sent  a  message 
to  the  demonstrators  in  New  York  urging 
unity  in  the  struggle  for  "the  right  to 
peace." 


GOLDEN  FLEECE  OF  JUNE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  giving  my  "Golden  Fleece"  award 
for  the  month  of  Jime  to  the  Com- 
merce and  Labor  Departments  for 
shelling  out  over  $700,000  to  a  non- 
profit corporation  which  was  supposed 
to  teach  minority  youth  how  to  make 
tee  shirts.  Departmental  auditors 
warned  Commerce  officials  that  the 
project  was  d(x>med  to  fail  and  fail  it 
did.  Not  one  tee  shirt  was  produced  for 
sale,  not  one  minority  youth  found  a 
Job,  but  the  taxpayer  lost  his  shirt. 

The  story  of  this  fleece  is  doctmient- 
ed  in  an  unpublished  audit  report  com- 
pleted in  late  March  of  this  year.  Here 
is  the  history  spanning  5  years  and 
two  different  administrations: 

In  JiQy  1977,  Giant  Step,  Inc.  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commerce  Department 
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a  proposal  to  demonstrate  in  five  dif- 
ferent metropolitan  areas  the  possibil- 
ity of  successful  youth-owned  and  op- 
erated manufacturing  enterprises." 
These  companies  were  to  make  tee 
shirts.  Giant  Step  was  a  nonprofit  cor- 
poration with  a  prominent  board  of  di- 
rectors who,  as  the  grant  application 
put  it,  "are  a  major  ingredient  towards 
insiuing  a  successful  operation  of 
Giant  Step,  Inc." 

In  August  1977,  Commerce  Depart- 
ment auditors  prepared  an  evaluation 
of  this  proposal.  The  auditors,  who 
were  not  overly  impressed  by  ttie  na- 
tionally-known figures  serving  on  the 
board,  questiimed  the  feasibility  of  the 
proposal.  They  recommended  "that  a 
contract  not  be  awarded  on  the  basis 
of  the  subject  proposal." 

The  Commerce  Department  disre- 
garded this  advice  and  awarded  a 
$443,570  grant  in  September  1977.  In 
February  1978,  the  Labor  Department 
chipped  in  another  $260,100.  It  was 
not  until  March  1982  that  the  extent 
of  the  failure  came  home  as  the  final 
Commerce  Department  audit  was  fin- 
ished. 

The  project,  as  predicted,  was  a  spec- 
tacular failure.  Only  76  trainees  en- 
rolled and  none  of  these  received 
usable  training. 

Of  the  13  trainees  who  were  sup- 
posed to  have  "graduated": 

A  majority  did  not  realize  they  had 
finished  the  program. 

Over  half  had  spent  less  than  4 
months  in  the  program.  Some  had 
been  in  the  program  less  than  2 
months— and  these  were  the  trainees 
who  graduated. 

Nine  months  after  graduation,  none 
had  found  a  Job  related  to  his  training. 

This  failure  did  not  stop  program  ad- 
ministrators from  spending  the  tax- 
payers money  with  abandon.  Among 
the  more  outrageous  expenditures  are 
those  for. 

Hiring  the  nephew  of  a  Commerce 
Department  official  as  a  plant  coordi- 
nator even  though  the  position  was 
not  in  the  grant  proposal. 

Hiring  staff  for  plants  at  which  no 
training  or  production  took  place. 

Pajring  travel  costs  and  telephone 
bills  for  employees  who  were  appar- 
ently conducting  private  business. 

Passing  over  $350  to  buy  tee  shirts  as 
presents  for  the  board  of  directors  and 
Commerce  officials. 

This  is  an  especially  painful  fleece 
since  the  goals  of  the  program— to 
reduce  teenage  unemployment  and 
provide  skill  training— were  so  laudato- 
ry. It  is  now  up  to  the  Commerce  De- 
partment auditors  to  pick  up  some  of 
the  pieces.  They  have  recormnended 
that  Commerce  try  to  recover  about 
$450,000  of  costs  which  were  clearly 
unallowable.  Here  is  one  taxpayer  who 
hopes  that  Commerce  listens  to  its 
auditors  this  time. 
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CONFERENCE  TO  BE 
HELD 

Mr.  PROxillRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  Jun«  20,  at  Tel  Aviv  Universi- 
ty In  Israel,  an  international  confer- 
;ide  will  convene.  The 
ie  conference  is  to  exam- 
)rs  throughout  history 
genocide.  Four  hundred 
5ten  to  150  papers,  cover- 
ing genocide  iagainst  Armenians,  Cam- 
bodians, Jewi,  Gypsies,  Tibetans,  and 
others.  This,!  Mr.  President,  is  simply 
another  indication  of  the  seriousness 
surrounding  fthis  critically  important 
issue.  I 

The  preamble  to  the  Convention  on 
Genocide,  approved  by  the  United  Na- 
tion's General  Assembly  in  1948  refers 
to  this  crimel  as  an  "Odious  scourge." 
This  "scourge"  has  tragically  permeat- 
ed our  society  In  all  periods  of  history. 
Prom  the  setenth  and  eighth  centur- 
ies B.C.,  whe»  Assyrian  warfare  inflict- 
ed great  losabs  on  whole  populations, 
to  the  1971  dM:imation  of  the  Bengalis 
in  the  now  independent  state  of  Ban- 
gladesh, genKide  has  made  far  too 
great  an  impact  on  himianity.  The 
possibility  of  genocide  remains  with  us 
to  this  day. 

The  conv«  ntion  which  will  take 
place  Sunda] ,  is  but  another  attempt 
to  address  ttiis  continuing  problem. 
Since  1949  tie  U.S.  Senate  has  had 
four  opportu  nities  not  only  to  exam- 
ine this  pro  >lem,  but  to  establish  a 
firm  position  toward  solving  it.  On 
each  occasion  the  Senate  has  failed  to 
take  the  necessary  step  and  ratify  the 
Genocide  Treaty. 

Argiunents  against  the  treaty's  rati-, 
fication  have  been  consistently  and 
successfully  tefuted.  There  remains  no 
reason  for  tie  United  States  to  turn 
its  back  on  tois  very  important  human 
rights  agreenient. 

Mr.  President,  I  strongly  request 
that  the  Senate  join  the  world  in  con- 
demning the  awful  crime  of  genocide. 
Our  ratificition  of  the  Genocide 
Treaty  wou|d  constitute  substantial 
progress  toward  establishing  genocide 
as  an  international  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  proceeded 
to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  aaU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBiDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioii  it  is  so  ordered. 


CRIME  C<|)NTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CHIT.ljs.  Mr.  President,  Senator 
Nuira  and  I, have  continued  to  speak 
out  against  ^Ime  over  the  past  weeks 
because  we  feel  distressed  about  this 
monstnious  'problem  which  plagues 
the  citizens  4f  our  Nation.  It  is  our  re- 
sponsibility ks  legislators  to  take  this 


matter    in    hand 
menace  of  crime 


Senators.  S.  2542 
for  consideration 
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and  to  curb  the 
We  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  take  bi^  steps  in  this  direc- 
tion right  now,  vith  two  crime-fight- 
ing bills  before  u>  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. On  May  19  Senator  Nunn  and  I 
introduced  S.  254$,  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982.  We  [have  been  Joined  in 
sponsorship  of  tliis  bill  by  17  other 


could  be  called  up 
at  any  time  now, 
since  we  were  abli  to  have  it  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  Senate  Calendar.  Later 
in  May,  the  chairfnan  and  the  ranking 


member  of  the 
mittee.  Senator 
tor    BiDEN,    intri 
aimed  at  fight! 
have  Joined  thei 


Judiciary  Com- 
OND  and  Sena- 
another  bill 
crime,  S.  2572.  I 
as  an  original  spon- 
sor of  this  bill  anjd  I  also  worked  with 
them  to  have  S. !  2572  placed  directly 
on  the  Senate  Calendar.  Over  30  Sena- 
tors have  Joined  lis  as  cosponsors  since 
that  time.  ] 

So  today  we  haye  two  crime-fighting 
proposals  on  thp  Senate  Calendar, 
ready  to  be  called  up  for  consider- 
ation. I  am  pleaqed  about  this,  but  I 
also  feel  a  deep  j  concern,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  concerned  because  we  have 
so  little  time  remaining  to  us  in  the 
present  CongressJ  As  few  as  52  legisla- 
tive days  lie  between  today  and  the 
day  of  our  adjournment.  If  we  are 
honestly  determined  to  fight  crime 
and  drug  smuggling,  we  must  move 
quickly  to  call  these  bills  up  from  the 
calendar,  pass  them,  and  give  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  chance 
to  consider  and  pass  a  package  of 
crime-fighting  bills.  We  must  seize  this 
opportunity,  Mr.  President.  Too  often 
nowadays,  American  citizens  are 
placed  in  danger  by  criminals  who 
take  advantage  of  loopholes  in  oiu- 
present  criminal  I  Justice  system.  Any 
comprehensive  attack  on  crime  must 
include  reforms  I  in  this  sjrstem.  A 
recent  poll  showed  that  70  percent  of 
the  American  petiple  have  little  or  no 
confidence  in  the  ability  of  our  courts 
to  convict  and  seritence  criminals.  This 
figure  may  seem  high,  but  when  you 
look  at  the  case  of  Abel  Diaz,  you  un- 
derstand why  the  public  has  so  little 
confidence  in  ourjcourts. 

Weaknesses  in  pur  present  criminal 
Justice  system  al  owed  Mr.  Abel  Diaz 
literally  to  get  away  with  murder  in 
Florida  last  year.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  recc  unt  the  story  of  Abel 
Diaz  in  order  to  demonstrate  how  ur- 
gently legislation  is  needed  to  bring  a 
halt  to  the  senseless  inadequacy  of  our 
present  crime  laws. 

One  day  in  February  of  last  year,  in 
a  Miami  Beach  tuotel,  a  20-year-old,  6- 
month-pregnant  iwoman,  EHvira  San- 
chez, was  shot  In  the  chest  by  her 
common  law  husiand  Abel  Diaz.  The 
wounded  Elvira  Sanchez  struggled 
down  the  hallway,  trying  to  escape 
Diaz,  who  pursue  \  her  while  reloading 
his  guin.  Diaz  con  mented  to  a  bystand- 
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er  that  he  was  going  to  "finish  her 
off."  He  threatened  to  shoot  several 
women  who  were  trsrlng  to  help  San- 
chez by  pulling  her  into  their  hotel 
room.  These  women,  heroic  bystand- 
ers, resisted  him  physically  and  nar- 
rowly missed  being  shot.  Diaz  contin- 
ued to  pursue  Elvira,  shooting  her  re- 
peatedly in  front  of  terrified  guests 
until  his  last  five  shots  at  close  range 
killed  her.  Police  found  her  dead  on  a 
back  stairway  of  the  hotel  after  Diaz 
had  fled. 

About  10  days  later,  Diaz  was  arrest- 
ed by  Miami  Beach  police  and  charged 
with  second  degree  murder.  He  con- 
fessed to  his  crime.  A  trial  date  was  set 
but  the  State  prosecutor  had  to  ask 
for  a  delay  because  an  important  wit- 
ness, the  police  officer  who  had  arrest- 
ed Diaz  and  taken  his  confession,  was 
hospitalized  with  a  back  injury.  The 
defense  attorney  said  it  would  be 
unfair  to  his  client  to  keep  him  in  Jail 
indefinitely,  awaiting  trial.  Now,  Mr. 
President,  comes  the  part  that  is  diffi- 
cult to  believe.  The  Judge  dismissed 
the  case  and  released  Diaz  for  what  he 
called  "lack  of  prosecution."  Diaz  dis- 
appeared and  the  prosecutor  referred 
to  the  series  of  events  as  "Just  another 
tragedy  of  the  system." 

Several  months  later,  Diaz  was 
found,  but,  by  then  the  180  days  of 
Florida's  speedy  trial  law  had  long 
since  elapsed.  Another  Judge  was  to 
hear  the  case  anyway  and  try  to  re- 
solve the  speedy  trial  issue.  The  pros- 
ecutor, through  no  fault  of  her  own, 
was  twice  unable  to  make  it  to  court. 
The  second  Judge  then  dismissed  the 
case  and  Diaz  was  again  free,  this  time 
permanently.  The  prosecutor  said: 

Even  if  Diaz  walked  Into  this  room  right 
now  and  said  "here  I  am."  There  is  nothing 
we  could  do  to  him. 

As  a  result,  Abel  Diaz  is  right  back 
on  the  streets  as  free  as  a  bird. 

A  Florida  newspaper  commentator 
posed  the  question:  "Who  speaks  for 
Elvira  Sanchez  and  her  unborn  baby?" 
Well,  Mr.  President,  we  in  the  Senate 
are  in  the  business  of  speaking  for  our 
fellow  citizens.  Senator  Ntmi»  and  I 
speak  for  Elvira  Sanchez  and  her 
unborn  child,  and  for  the  many  other 
victims  of  violent  crime,  when  we  urge 
our  fellow  Senators  to  support  the  an- 
ticrime  legislation  which  is  before 
them.  While  it  is  true  that  Stete  and 
not  Federal  law  freed  Diaz,  we  as  Fed- 
eral legislators  are  in  a  position  to  set 
an  example  to  State  lawmakers  in  the 
area  of  judicial  reform.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  for  this  Congress  and  the 
time  to  act  is  now.  We  have  as  few  as 
52  legislative  days  remaining  in  this 
Congress.  Let  us  show  the  American 
people  that  we  are  responsive  to  their 
need  for  protection  and  to  their 
demand  for  responsible  justice. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  I  had  a 
chance  to  have  a  coUoquy  with  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  (Mr. 
Baker),  and  at  that  time  I  asked  him 
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about  setting  a  time  for  these  two  an- 
ticrime  bills.  I  am  delighted  that  he 
said  he  considered  them  of  the  utmost 
importance,  that  he  felt  that  the 
Senate  should  take  them  up,  and  that 
he  would  be  happy  to  work  and  talk 
with  Senator  Noira  and  me  about  ar- 
ranging a  time.  I  think  that  is  very 
necessary  to  do. 

CRIMK  COHTROL  ACT  OP  l»ta  TITUS  n — BAH, 
REPORM 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  which  Sen- 
ator Chiles  and  1  have  introduced, 
provides  legislative  assistance  to  law 
enforcement  authorities  via  organized 
crime,  bail,  sentencing,  and  habeas 
corpus  reform.  The  difficulties  which 
daily  hinder  law  enforcement  efforts 
in  those  areas  are  not  endemic  to  par- 
ticular regions  in  this  country;  rather, 
they  form  significant  and  costly  hur- 
dles in  the  battles  against  crime  all 
across  the  United  States. 

The  critical  impact  of  insignificant 
bail,  particularly  in  narcotics  cases, 
clearly  shows  the  national  extent  of 
the  problem.  Senator  Chiles  and  I 
have  already  cited  numerous  examples 
where  major  narcotics  traffickers  have 
escaped  justice  as  a  result  of  lenient 
bail  on  the  East  Coast.  These  types  of 
cases  are  equaUy  common  and  equally 
alarming  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try. 

Take,  for  example,  the  case  of  the 
Lopera-Ochoa  brothers.  On  October 
22,  1980,  the  three  brothers,  all  Colom- 
bian nationals,  were  arrested  on  Fed- 
eral narcotics  charges  in  the  central 
district  of  California.  Their  arrests  fol- 
lowed a  2-year  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration investigation  which  iden- 
tified them  as  large  suppliers  of  co- 
caine in  southern  California. 

At  their  initial  appearance  before 
the  Federal  magistrate,  the  prosecutor 
asked  that  bail  be  set  in  the  amount  of 
$200,000  as  to  each  of  the  brothers. 
The  magistrate  refused,  mstead  set- 
ting bail  at  $50,000  each.  All  three  de- 
fendants easily  posted  bail.  They  have 
not  been  seen  or  heard  from  since  and 
today  remain  fugitives  from  American 
justice. 

The  real  inequity  in  the  decision  to 
reduce  baU  can  only  be  fully  appreciat- 
ed in  light  of  the  evidence  before  the 
magistrate  at  the  time  when  the  bail 
decision  was  made.  Each  of  the  Loper- 
Ochoa  brothers  was  arrested  under 
circumstances  which  certainly  should 
have  indentified  them  as  likely  candi- 
dates for  bail  jumping. 

The  first  brother  came  before  the 
court  as  an  "alien  in  transit;"  that  is, 
an  alien  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States  only  in  transit  to  another  coun- 
try. He  had  violated  American  law  by 
staying  In  the  United  States  long 
enough  to  conclude  the  narcotics 
transactions  with  which  be  was 
charged.  He  gave  a  phony  name  upon 
arrest,  providing  as  proof  of  identity  a 
falsified  California  voting  registration 


card,  a  counterfeit  social  security  card, 
a  false  Puerto  Rican  statistical  record 
and  a  false  Puerto  Rican  birth  certifi- 
cate. The  Puerto  Rican  documents 
were  used  to  imply  connection  with 
the  United  States,  although  all  the 
Lopera-Ochoas  were  Colombians.  All 
the  documents  bore  the  false  name 
given  at  the  time  of  arrest. 

The  second  brother  entered  the 
United  States  as  an  alien  granted  au- 
thority to  stay  for  24  hours  solely  for 
transit  to  another  destination.  In  vio- 
lation of  U.S.  law,  he  had  remained  In 
the  United  States  from  the  date  of  ar- 
rival. March  10,  1972,  until  his  arrest, 
on  October  22,  1980,  over  8  years  later. 
He  also  provided  a  false  name  upon 
arrest,  accompanying  it  with  a  social 
security  card  and  an  alien's  "green 
card,"  both  bearing  the  false  name. 

The  third  brother  had  entered  the 
United  States  on  a  "transit  visa."  valid 
for  a  period  of  10  days.  In  violation  of 
American  law.  he  had  remained  in  the 
country  for  nearly  1  month  at  the 
time  of  arrest.  Upon  arrest,  the  third 
brother  also  provided  authorities  with 
a  phony  name. 

In  short,  all  three  brothers,  charged 
with  major  narcotics  violations,  ap- 
peared before  the  court  as  illegal 
aliens  proffering  false  identification 
and  fraudulent  documents.  Despite 
those  facts,  the  magistrate  refused  to 
recognize  the  substantial  risk  of  flight 
and  set  bail  considerably  lower  than 
the  Government's  request.  It  is  hardly 
surprising  that  all  three  brothers  sub- 
sequently fled,  given  the  circum- 
stances detailed  above. 

In  hindsight,  it  is  unfortunate  that 
the  magistrate  did  not  have  the  bene- 
fit of  a  clear  statement  of  congression- 
al intent  such  as  title  II  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1982.  The  bill  provides 
that  bail  shall  be  denied  to  narcotics 
offenders  in  certain  cases,  including 
those  of  illegal  aliens  and  individuals 
possessing  falsified  identification  upon 
arrest.  In  other  words,  all  three  of  the 
Lopera-Ochoa  brothers  would  have 
been  specifically  covered  by  the  provi- 
sions in  title  II  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982. 

Unfortunately,  law  enforcement 
may  not  have  a  second  chance  in  the 
case  of  the  Lopera-Ochoas.  They  have 
long  since  fled  the  jurisdiction  of  our 
courts.  I  suggest,  however,  that  it  is 
not  too  late  for  us  to  act  now  to  pre- 
vent this  type  of  situation  from  occur- 
ring again  and  again  in  the  future.  By 
passage  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1982,  Congress  should  register  a  deter- 
mined and  meaningful  commitment  to 
assist  American  law  enforcement  in 
the  war  against  crime.* 

Mr.  CHIT.es.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Bflr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastem).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
Will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  Is 
there  further  morning  business? 


SURVIVORS  OF  SACRIFICE 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
S.  2586,  a  bill  introduced  by  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Senate 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee.  Senator 
Crahstom.  to  restore  certain  widows' 
benefits  and  social  security  student 
benefits  eliminated  last  year. 

The  omjiibus  reconciliation  bill,  en- 
acted by  Congress  last  summer,  con- 
tained several  changes  in  social  securi- 
ty benefits  to  help  insure  the  long- 
term  solvency  of  the  system.  Among 
other  things,  the  bill  eliminated  social 
security  widows'  benefits  when  a 
widow's  youngest  child  turns  16— 
rather  than  18— as  xmder  previous  law. 
In  addition,  the  bill  eliminated  stu- 
dents' benefits  for  those  students  not 
enrolled  in  college  by  May  of  this  year 
and  began  to  phase  out  benefits  for 
those  students  between  the  ages  of  18 
and  22  currently  enrolled. 

Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  rec- 
onciliation bill,  it  became  apparent 
that  not  only  was  this  benefit  being 
eliminated  for  social  security  recipi- 
ents, but  for  those  widows  whose  hus- 
bands had  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country  as  well.  Since  1965.  veterans 
have  been  promised  that  in  the  event 
they  die  while  on  active  duty,  or  from 
service-connected  causes,  their  wives 
would  receive  social  security  benefits 
to  help  defray  the  cost  of  raising  and 
educating  one  or  more  children.  While 
these  benefits  could  never  replace  the 
loss  of  a  husband  or  father,  they  could 
help  insure  that  a  veteran's  family 
would  be  cared  for  and  that  his  chil- 
dren would  be  able  to  receive  a  college 
education.  It  is  estimated  that  ap- 
proximately 46,000  ctilldren  of  de- 
ceased veterans  will  no  longer  be  eligi- 
ble to  receive  student  benefits  as  a 
result  of  this  change. 

These  benefits  were  promised  to  our 
Nation's  veterans  at  a  difficult  time  in 
our  history.  If  we  are  not  willing  to 
honor  our  obligations  to  these  who 
have  served  our  Nation  in  the  past,  we 
wlU  not  be  able  to  summon  those  nec- 
essary to  serve  in  times  of  crisis  in  the 
future.  To  me,  it  is  unconscionable 
that  we.,  as  a  government,  as  a  people, 
would  renege  on  this  fundamental 
commitment  to  our  Nation's  veterans. 
S.  2585  would  address  this  problem 
by  reqiilring  the  military  to  pay  survi- 


vors of  a  sertice  memljer  who  entered 
the  service  prior  to  August  13,  1981— 
the  date  on  which  the  reconciliation 
bill  went  into  effect— and  who  died 
from  service-connected  disabilities,  the 
same  benefits  they  would  have  re- 
ceived under*  social  security.  It  is  im- 
portant to  nbte  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  a|td  not  the  Social  Security 
Administration,  will  be  required  to 
pick  up  the  tab  for  this  bill.  I  believe 
this  is  only  lair  and  just.  After  all,  it 
was  the  militry  which  promised  these 
benefits  under  social  security  initially. 
We  can  niver  fully  repay  our  Na- 
tion's veteraas  who  fought  and  died  to 
defend  this  great  country.  At  the  very 
least,  howewer,  I  believe  we  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments mad^  to  those  veterans  and 
their  familiet. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  who  share  this 
lielief  to  join  me  in  cosponsoring  this 
important  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
column  by  Judy  Mann  from  the 
March  10  ipsue  of  the  Washington 
Post  be  prin(ted  in  the  Record  at  this 
time. 

There  b^ng  no  objection,  the 
column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  ps  follows: 

ComancENT 
By  Judy  Mann) 
The  seven  #omen  told  their  stories  In  a 
sunny  living  room  near  Lake  Barcroft.  All 
were  widows  with  children  to  educate,  all 
were  victims  of  last  summer's  cuts  in  Social 
Security  benekits  for  widows  and  orphans. 
But  there  ^0s  something  special  about 
these  widows:  They  were  widowed  because 
their  husbands  died  whUe  serving  In  the 
military.  The>-  children  are  without  fathers 
because  thosd  men  gave  their  lives  for  their 
country.         | 

These  weref  men,  say  their  widows,  who 
had  the  courage  to  serve  their  country 
during  the  Vietnam  war  when  war  wasn't 
popular.  MaAy  of  them  were  pilots  who 
could  not  gel  private  insurance  or  yoimg 
servicemen  who  could  not  afford  it.  But 
they  believed  their  families  would  be  taken 
care  of  if  they  were  killed.  They  believed 
their  widows  would  receive  Social  Security 
until  the  youngest  child  was  18.  They  be- 
lieved their  children  would  receive  Social 
Security  untfl  the  age  of  22  if  they  were  in 
school.  The  »ien  believed  that  if  they  died, 
the  government  would  help  educate  their 
children.  It  irias  part  of  the  deal. 

But  as  of  May  1,  the  deal  has  been  renego- 
tiated. Widows'  benefits  will  stop  when  the 
youngest  child  is  16,  and  orphans'  benefits 
will  stop  wh«i  the  child  is  18.  There  was  no 
grandfather  clause  for  women  who  were 
military  wlddws  when  the  general  cuts  were 
made,  and  although  these  women  do  not 
know  how  iqany  widows  are  affected,  they 
say  the  Veterans  Administration  estimates 
some  46.000  f  oungsters  will  be. 

Two  of  thin  are  the  youngest  children  of 
Evelyn  Orufb.  whose  husband.  Air  Force 
MaJ.  Newk  Qrubb,  was  shot  down  In  1966  on 
wluit  she  c^ls  a  suicide  mission:  an  un- 
armed. une«orted  flight  over  North  Viet- 
nam. "The  ilorth  Vietnamese  said  he  lived 
nine  days,  b»t  they  perpetuated  his  life  five 
years  by  putillshing  pictures  of  him  and  tell- 
ing other  POWs  his  name."  For  five  years, 
Evelyn  On4>b  was  sure  her  husband  was 


alive.  For  the  next 
know.  "I'm  one  who 
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four,  she  simply  didn't 
was  in  the  POW/MIA 
thing  without  a  determination,"  she  says. 
It  took  nine  years  t»  get  his  body  back  and 
buried.  I  fought  that  batUe  and  now  I'm 
back  in  Washington  fighting  this.  .  .  .  Now 
the  two  who  never  knew  their  father  are 
being  punished  by  not  getting  an  education. 
"This  does  not  pa; '  for  the  children's  edu- 
cation," she  says.  "^JThat  it  does  is  provide  a 
base  so  we  can  perhaps  scrape  together  the 
rest  from  loans,  scholarships  and  family 
help.   But   it's   $36(1  a  month.   Without   it 
there  is  no  way  my  children  could  go  to  col- 
lege. [ 

Madeline  Van  l|l^agenen's  husband,  a 
Marine  Con)s  helicopter  pilot,  was  killed  in 
a  night  training  accident  on  Okinawa  in 
1973.  She  was  left  With  a  son  who  is  now  13. 
When  she  found  out  about  the  benefit  cuts, 
she  sent  the  flag  thtt  covered  her  husband's 
coffin  to  President  Reagan,  along  with  a 
note  suggesting  that  he  could  save  money 
by  using  the  flag  6n  another  serviceman's 
grave. 

Van  Wagenen,  wtio  says  the  average  bene- 
fit per  dependent  is:$26S  a  month,  has  taken 
this  year  off  from  school  to  work  full-time 
for  restoration  of  f)enefits.  She  and  other 
widows  have  formejd  a  group,  called  Survi- 
vors of  Sacrifice,  Which  has  spread  from 
California  to  dozeiis  of  other  areas  where 
military  widows  live.  "It  was  such  a  slap  in 
the  face  to  my  hiisband,"  says  Van  Wa- 


genen. 

"This  commitmei 
His  account  nimibei 
checks."  And  she 


t  was  made  with  him. 
is  on  every  one  of  those 
points  to  the  chief  of 
naval  personnel's  message  on  an  old  Navy 
publication  in  which  he  says  the  benefits 
"belong"  to  the  Mftvy  persormel  and  were 
"earned." 

Clair  Leaver's  hu  iband,  a  Navy  command- 
er, was  killed  in  aj  helicopter  crash  In  the 
Gulf  of  Tonkin  in  1972,  leaving  her  with  two 
small  boys.  She  figures  she  will  lose  $32,000 
in  benefits  that  w^uld  have  helped  pay  for 
their  college  educition.  She  and  Van  Wa- 
genen have  persuaded  their  congressmen, 
Dimcan  Hunter  (R-Calif.)  and  Robert 
Badham  (R-CaUf.)lto  sponsor  legislation  re- 
storing the  benefits  through  the  Veterans 
Administration.  A  spokesman  for  Hunter 
said  it  would  cost  less  than  1  percent  of  the 
old  student  benefit  program. 

Hunter,  who  wa«  in  the  infantry  in  Viet- 
nam, says  he  can  remember  being  given  as- 
surances that  in  event  of  death  the  children 
would  be  educated.  "They  laid  out  every- 
thing that  would  pe  available  to  our  fami- 
lies, and  that  included  Social  Security  bene- 
fits." Hunter,  a  oonservative  supporter  of 
Reagan,  argues  for  restoring  the  benefits  on 
the  grounds  that  these  families  relied  on 
government  assur^ces  and  are  not  in  a  po- 
sition to  make  alternative  plans. 

It  is  nice  that  doing  what  is  right,  for 
once,  won't  cost  mpre  than  an  F-14,  as  Clair 
Leaver  put  it.  But  that's  not  the  point.  The 
government  made  a  commitment  to  men  it 
sent  out  to  die.  To  renege  on  a  deal  with 
men  who  gave  th !  ultimate  sacrifice  would 
be,  quite  simply,  t  >e  ultimate  outrage. 


CONCLUSI DN  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNI  »TG  BUSINESS 

The  PRESm  NG  OFFICER.  If  not. 
morning  busine  is  Is  closed. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  pending  business  before  the 
Senate  now? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
business  before  the  Senate  is  a  motion 
to  proceed  to  S.  1992. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  ask  each  of  the 
cloaiu-ooms  to  send  a  message  to  the 
managers  that  we  are  now  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  1992.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  OF  PROCEDimZ— CLOTT7RE  MOTION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  an  hour  of  debate  between  the 
time  we  resume  at  2  p.m.  and  the  vote 
on  the  cloture  motion  at  3  p.m.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  that  hour  Xte 
divided  equally  between  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  the  motion  to 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UHTII,  3  P.M.  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
wishes  to  make  a  statement.  Following 
that  statement.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  2  p.m.  today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICEai.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  role. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Madam 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  TRAGEDY  OF  LEBANON 

Mr.   ROBERT   C.   BYRD.   Madam 
President,  the  present  fighting  in  Leb- 


anon underscores  the  continuing  trag- 
edy of  the  Arab-Israeli  dispute  in  the 
Middle  East.  The  Israeli  invasion  of 
Lebanon  was  launched  as  an  effort  to 
end.  once  and  for  all.  PLO  terrorism 
against  Israeli  citizens  and  the  shell- 
ing of  northern  Israel  by  long-range 
artillery  and  rocket  fire. 

However,  any  settlement  in  this 
latest  round  of  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East  must  address  the  root  causes  of 
the  present  conflict.  The  roots  of  the 
conflict  stem  from  events  arising  out 
of  successful  Jordanian  efforts  to  drive 
the  PLO  into  Lebanon  in  the  early 
1970's  and  the  Lebanese  Civil  War  of 
1975-76.  Since  that  time,  for  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  Lebanon  has 
ceased  to  exist  as  a  free  and  sovereign 
country.  In  fact,  the  country  has  been 
the  victim  of  a  de  facto  partition  com- 
prised of  a  solidly  entrenched  PLO 
military  presence.  Christian  and 
Moslem  Lebanese  enclaves,  and  a 
Syrian  military  occupation  now  esti- 
mated to  include  39,000  troops.  Under 
these  conditions,  Lebanon  has  been  a 
source  of  significant  instability  in  the 
region  since  1976.  Obviously,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  situation  can 
only  continue  to  deteriorate  and  un- 
dermine U.S.  long-term  interests  in 
promoting  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

Therefore,  I  welcome  Secretary  of 
State  Alexander  Haig's  public  state- 
ment yesterday  on  the  television  pro- 
gram "This  Week  with  David  Brink- 
ley."  In  that  program,  the  Secretary 
called  for  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
forces  from  Lebanon  and  the  restora- 
tion of  the  unity  and  full  independ- 
ence of  that  country. 

The  elements  of  a  retiun  to  stability 
in  Lebanon  and  a  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
troops  from  that  country  must  include 
the  following— I  have  said  this  from 
the  very  lieginning  of  the  present  con- 
flict involving  Israel  and  the  PLO 
forces  in  Lebanon: 

First,  the  dismantling  of  the  PLO's 
ability  to  exercise  military  and  politi- 
cal control  over  significant  portions  of 
Lebanese  territory  and  the  removal  of 
the  PLO's  ability  to  threaten  Israel 
from  that  territory. 

Second,  the  complete  withdrawal  of 
all  Syrian  forces  from  Lebanon. 

Third,  the  reestabllshment  of  full 
control  and  sovereignty  of  the  central 
Government  of  Lebanon  through  free 
and  open  elections  which,  incidentally, 
have  already  been  scheduled  for  this 
summer. 

A  long-range  negotiated  settlement 
along  these  lines  should  be  the  ulti- 
mate objective  of  U.S.  pollcsmoakers. 
Without  such  an  agreement,  the 
region  will  continue  to  be  plagued  by 
the  kind  of  instability  which  has 
precipitated  the  present  crisis. 

Madam  President,  some  have  called 
into  question  the  size  of  the  Israeli  op- 
eration in  Lebanon.  However.  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  that  more 
than  1.000  artillery  shells  and  rockets 


rained  on  settlements  in  northern 
Israel  just  2  weeks  ago. 

The  PLO  shelling  drove  himdreds  of 
Israeli  citizens  into  bomb  shelters  and 
effectively  shut  down  factories  and 
shops.  Farmers  could  not  even  tend 
their  fields  as  a  result  of  the  shelling. 
Terrorist  bombings  against  Israeli  ci- 
vilians continued  despite  the  cease-fire 
negotiated  some  10  months  ago  be- 
tween Israeli  and  PLO  forces. 

On  October  21.  1981.  I  announced 
my  opposition  to  the  proposed  sale  of 
AWACS  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  that 
speech.  I  pointed  out  that  the  adminis- 
tration's preoccupation  with  attempts 
to  forge  a  strategic  consensus  among 
moderate  Arab  States  and  Israel  to 
meet  the  preceived  Soviet  threat  to 
the  region  was  doomed  to  faUure.  I 
stated  that,  in  the  absence  of  address- 
ing directly  the  potentially  explosive 
Arab-Israeli  issues,  the  administration 
could  not  hope  to  bring  together  po- 
tential adversaries  in  a  loose  strategic 
alliance  to  counter  the  threat  of  the 
Soviet  Union  and  her  proxies. 

It  has  been  nearly  8  months  since  I 
issued  that  warning.  Since  that  time, 
every  crisis  in  the  Middle  East  has 
been  the  result  of  localized  animosities 
and  fears.  The  greatest  threat  to  the 
Persian  Gulf  today  is  not  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  greatest  threat  is  the  Iran- 
Iraq  war  which  threatens  to  spill  over 
to  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

The  Camp  David  process  has  been 
allowed  to  languish.  Our  Government 
has  yet  to  appoint  a  high-powered  rep- 
resentative to  get  the  talks  back  on 
track.  It  is  imperative  that  we  move 
expeditiously  to  widen  the  peace  proc- 
ess in  an  effort  to  avoid  crises  similar 
to  the  one  in  Lebanon  from  erupting 
again. 

Madam  President,  the  situation  in 
Lebanon  is  a  classic  example  of  how  a 
problem  cannot  \>e  buried  or  allowed 
to  lapse  without  resolution.  The  PLO 
in  the  mid-1970's  effectively  estab- 
lished a  state  within  a  state.  It  was 
from  this  territory  that  the  PLO 
launched  terrorist  raids  and  artillery 
attacks  on  Intiel.  Lebanese  Christians 
and  Moslems  alike  were  forced  from 
their  own  villages  and  homes  to  ac- 
commodate the  establishment  of  "Fa- 
tahland."  The  region  is  now  rem>ing 
the  seeds  of  destruction  planted  years 
ago  in  Lebanon. 

Madam  President.  I  think  the  oppor- 
tunity is  before  us.  I  feel  that  the  Is- 
raelis had  no  choice  but  to  act  as  they 
did. 

I  think  it  is  imperative  now  for  the 
U.S.  Government  and  the  internation- 
al community  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  reasons  for  instability  in  Lebanon. 
We  cannot  turn  our  baclcs  on  reality 
once  again  and  return  to  the  status 
quo.  If  we  do.  we  risk  repeating  the 
mistakes  of  the  past. 

Madam  President,  Lebanon  has  to  be 
returned  to  the  Lebanese  and  the  Syr- 
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ians  should  be  gotten  out  of  Lebanon. 
The  PLO  should  cease  to  be  a  political 
and  military  force  in  Lebanon,  and 
certainly  its  bases  there  should  be 
eliminated. 

In  this  way,  Lebanon  once  again  can 
become  an  independent,  secure,  and 
free  government,  controlling  its  own 
territory  and  providing  security  and 
stability  to  the  Middle  East.  Lebanon 
again  could  become  a  peaceloving 
neighbor  of  Israel.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  would  be  in  the  interest  of  world 
peace  and  certainly  in  the  Interest  of 
the  United  States.  Our  policies  as  a 
government  should  pursue  this  goal 
without  equivocation. 

Madam  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  11:20  a.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 

LiTOAR). 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OP  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  1 
hour  of  debate  on  the  cloture  motion 
with  the  time  equally  divided  between 
proponents  and  opponents  of  the 
motion. 

Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum  with 
the  time  charged  to  be  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ut.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
reading  an  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  this  morning,  and  the  reporter 
mistakenly  listed  me  as  one  who  has 
been  filibustering  this  matter.  For  the 
record.  I  am  not  filibustering  the 
matter.  I  have  never  been  filibustering 
this  matter.  I  would  be  most  anxious 
to  have  this  matter  brought  to  a  vote 
as  expeditiously  as  possible.  I  have 
said  that  from  day  one.  I  will  vote  for 
cloture  today  as  I  have  always  intend- 
ed to  do. 

I  have  made  the  point  that  I  dis- 
agree with  section  2  and  section  5  and 
that  my  primary  objections  lie  with 
section  2.  I  have  made  the  point  that 
the  constitutionality  of  this  matter  is 
not  conclxisively  resolved,  regardless  of 
what  the  Senate  or  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives do  here.  This  matter  will 
not  be  resolved  finally  until  the  Su- 


preme Court  speaks  definitively.  I  be- 
lieve that  w  len  it  does,  it  will  strike 
down  the  am  mded  section  2. 

Although  :  differ  from  a  constitu- 
tional perspe  ctive  with  these  two  pro- 
visions, I  stDngly  support  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  ind  strongly  support  its 
traditional  g(  als  and  objectives. 

My  role  in  this  debate  has  been  to 
point  out  wh  it  I  believe  are  the  consti- 
tutional diffi  :ulties  with  regard  to  the 
bill. 

I  hope  tl  at  all  of  our  Members 
today  will  vo  ,e  for  cloture.  I  hope  that 
my  colleague  s  who  are  inclined  to  talk 
at  length  alout  this  will  not  invoke 
fully  their  light  to  debate  after  clo- 
ture is  invok  »d.  I  hope  that  we  will  be 
able  to  go  d  rectly  to  the  substantive 
bill  and  hai  e  whatever  amendments 
any  body  d<  sires  to  bring  up  consid- 
ered and  dis  >osed  of  in  as  expeditious 
a  manner  as  possible. 

To  prolonj  this  matter  is  a  mistake. 
I  believe  w«  ought  to  bring  up  the 
amendments  and  resolve  this  matter 
one  way  or  t  le  other. 

We  all  understand  that  considerable 
constitution*!  difficulties  have  been 
raised  with  this  bill.  We  have  made  a 
record  from  \he  first  day  on  these  dif- 
ficulties, ani  I  believe  they  will  have 
to  be  addresed  at  a  later  date  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States.  I 
believe  thejij  will  be  addressed.  I  be- 
lieve that  wnen  that  addressing  comes, 
this  bill,  in  Its  present  form,  will  have 
to  be  modifed  because  section  2,  with 
or  without  vie  Dole  "compromise,"  is 


ard  in  order  to  h*'  constitutional;  that 
the  Congress  hais  full  authority  to 
have  a  different  s  andard  of  proof,  and 
that  the  results  t^st  will  pass  constitu- 
tional muster. 

Since  we  have 
maining  until  the 
vote,  I  think  this 


Mr.  President, 
to  the  welfare  ol 


nal  cosponsor  of 
played  a  role  in 
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$ome  53  minutes  re- 
time for  the  cloture 
would  be  an  appro- 
priate time  to  elaborate  briefly  on  my 
views. 

i  n  my  view,  it  is  vital 
our  Nation  that  we 
proceed  as  promdtly  as  possible  to  the 
reenactment  of  legislation  to  protect 
and  seciu-e  for  members  of  racial  and 
minori  ies  their  rights  to 
vote  and  have  tl  eir  votes  counted  in 
full  as  participant  in  this  political  de- 
mocracy. 
I  am  pleased  t^  have  been  an  origi- 
S.  1992  and  to  have 
the  hearings  of  the 


Committee  on  t  le  Judiciary  and  in 


that  distinguish 
able  reporting  of 
rating  a  "totali 
test  for  violatio: 
act. 

I  am  hopeful 
act  promptly  an 
ering  S.  1992.  I 
that  process  but 
observations  ma; 
misconceptions 


conunittee's  favor- 
,  1992  after  incorpo- 

of  circumstances" 
of  section  2  of  the 


unconstitutional.  That  is  the  point  I 
have  been  nuking. 

At  the  present  time,  all  that  I  wish 
to  do  is  proceed  to  make  a  record. 

I  hope  everybody  will  cooperate  in 
getting  this]  bill  resolved  one  way  or 
the  other.  I  |)ersonally  hope  that  all  of 
our  coUeagiies  will  consider  voting  for 
cloture  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  the  ditinguished  Senator  from 
Utah  in  the  hope  that  cloture  will  be 
voted  and  t  lat  we  can  proceed  to  the 
consideratic  n  of  this  important  piece 
of  legislation.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  the 
very  exteniive  work  which  he  has 
done  in  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
in  the  very  extensive  hearings  which 
were  held  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constitution.  I  participated  in 
those  hearings,  although  not  a 
member  of  ;hat  particular  subcommit- 
tee. 

Although  I  disagree  with  the  conclu- 
sions of  tne  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah.Jl  think  that  the  Senate  is 
itself  in  hisldebt  for  the  numerous,  ex- 
tensive, anp  comprehensive  hearings 
which  wereiheld  on  this  bill. 

My  own  a^nse,  as  I  shall  delineate,  is 
that  the  bOl  is  constitutional  as  it  is 
written;  thkt  it  is  not  necessary  that 
the  Votingplights  Act  parrot  the  15th 
amendment  in  terms  of  any  constitu- 
tional requirement  of  an  intent  stand- 


to  section  2  of  tl 
Arguments  coucl 
cal  consequences 


hat  the  Senate  will 
favorably  in  consid- 
do  not  wish  to  slow 
ope  that  a  few  brief 
dispel  some  of  the 
ing  voiced  by  oppo- 
nents of  this  measure  and  speed  our 
favorable  action]  of  this  most  impor- 
tant matter 

First  is  the  unfounded  fear  of  "racial 
quotas"  being  injiroked  by  some  in  op- 
position to  the  proposed  amendment 
e  Voting  Rights  Act. 
ed  in  terms  of  "logi- 
and  arithmetic  ex- 
tremes are  entitled  to  little  weight  in 
the  light  of  exqerience,  clear  legisla- 
tive history  of  the  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2  and  proven  record  of  judicial  re- 
strtdnt. 

Mr.  President]  the  amendment  to 
section  2  of  the  ict  does  not  introduce 
proof  of  results  of  discrimination  in  a 
radical  way;  sudti  a  method  of  proof 
has  always  existed.  Nor  does  the 
amendment  to  section  2  inject  num- 
beirs  with  any  new  magic.  Statistical 
evidence  will  remain  what  it  has 
always  been,  a  p^rt  of  a  showing  from 
which  a  court  imight  conclude  that 
racial  discrimination  in  the  denial  of 
abridgment  of  vbting  rights  has  been 
established. 

In  reapportionment  cases  not  involv- 
ing claims  of  di^rimination  no  plain- 
tiff is  required  to  prove  the  unlawful 
"purpose"  of  t^e  legislature  in  its 
uneven  drawing  [of  district  lines.  Num- 
bers almost  purely  and  simply  have 
prevailed.  In  the  context  of  charges  of 
racial  discrimination,  nimibers  have 
always  assumed  and  will  likely  contin- 
ue to  assiune  a 


less  prominent  role  as 
one  part  of  the :  abric  of  the  claim. 


Neither  I  norl 
sponsors  of  the 


any  of  the  other  co- 
perfecting  language  to 


section  2  have  spoken  in  favor  of 
"racial  quotas".  Indeed,  the  bill  passed 
by  the  House,  the  Senate  bill  65  of  us 
have  cosponsored,  and  the  compromise 
language  accepted  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  each  expressly  dis- 
avows the  intention  and  result  with 
which  opponents  seek  to  color  the 
debate. 

The  House  bill  and  the  original  lan- 
guage of  S.  1992  proclaim: 

The  fact  that  members  of  a  minority 
group  have  not  been  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  the  group's  propwrtion  of  the  popu- 
lation shall  not.  In  and  of  itself,  constitute  a 
violation  of  this  section. 

And  the  report  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  explained: 

The  proposed  amendment  does  not  create 
a  right  of  proportional  representation. 
Thus,  the  fact  that  members  of  a  racial  or 
language  minority  group  have  not  been 
elected  in  numbers  equal  to  the  group's  pro- 
portion of  the  population  does  not,  in  itself, 
constitute  a  violation  of  the  section  al- 
though such  proof,  along  with  other  objec- 
tive factors  would  be  highly  relevant.  Nei- 
ther does  it  create  a  right  to  proportional 
representation  as  a  remedy. 

If  that  language  left  any  doubt  in 
others'  minds,  the  bill  reported  by  the 
committee  leaves  no  room  for  misun- 
derstanding when  it  says: 

The  extent  to  which  members  of  a  pro- 
tected class  have  been  elected  to  office  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  is  one  "cir- 
cumstance" which  may  be  considered,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  section  estab- 
lishes a  right  to  have  members  of  a  protect- 
ed class  elected  in  numbers  equal  to  their 
proportion  in  the  population. 

Could  there  be  a  more  direct  denial 
of  any  intent  to  enact  racial  quotas? 
Could  there  be  any  more  precise  dis- 
avowal of  that  which  incites  the  rheto- 
ric of  race?  Let  us  not  shrink  from  in- 
suring the  fundamental  rights  of 
racial  and  language  minorities  in  the 
face  of  such  an  argument. 

Indeed,  let  opponents  of  the  totality- 
of-circumstances  test  come  forward 
with  cases  in  which  the  test  led  to  pro- 
portional representation.  Surely,  in 
the  years  it  governed  lower  court  judg- 
ments, as  shown  most  graphically  by 
the  reversals  in  Jones  against  City  of 
Lubbock  and  McCain  against  Lybrand, 
there  would  have  been  a  holding  or 
some  portent  of  the  racial  quotas  op- 
ponents of  the  totality-of-circuan- 
stances  test  conjure  forth.  Let  them 
point  to  an  example  of  excess  or  quota 
making.  They  have  not  because, 
simply  stated,  they  cannot.  The  courts 
have  been  most  careful  and  restrained 
in  this  regard  and  declare  at  every 
turn  that  racial  quotas  are  not  the  test 
nor  goal. 

As  the  committee  report  notes: 

This  disclaimer  is  entirely  consistent  with 
the  above-mentioned  Supreme  Court  and 
Court  of  Appeals  precedents,  which  contain 
similar  statements  regarding  the  absence  of 
any  right  to  proportional  representation.  It 
puts  to  rest  any  concerns  that  have  been 
voiced  about  racial  quotas. 


The  great  value  of  reconfirming  the 
working  test  of  the  courts  over  the 
past  decade  up  to  the  Bolden  litigation 
is  its  utility  in  distinguishing  those 
cases  in  which  a  racial  or  language  mi- 
nority has  been  effectively  fenced  out 
of  the  political  process  from  those  in 
which  a  group  has  merely  failed  to 
participate  given  an  equal  opportunity 
or  been  unsuccessful  in  electing  repre- 
sentatives of  its  choice  given  a  fair 
chance. 

In  this  regard,  I  think  it  important 
to  note,  if  only  briefly,  why  I  favor  the 
totality-of-circumstances  test  over  the 
proof-of-purpose  requirement  recently 
enunciated  by  Justice  Stewart  in  his 
plurality  opinion  in  Mobile  against 
Bolden. 

In  this  civil  law  context,  we  are  prop- 
erly concerned  with  and  focusing  upon 
the  harm  to  racial  and  language  mi- 
nority citizens.  It  is  the  injury  to  their 
fundamental  political  right,  the  right 
to  vote,  that  we  are  seeking  to  prevent. 

It  is  at  least  quizzical  that  so  many 
of  our  colleagues  who  now  contend  a 
"purpose"  test  is  needed  in  this  civil 
law  setting  were  supporters  of  a 
weaker,  objective  standard  in  connec- 
tion with  establishing  a  criminal  viola- 
tion for  the  release  of  information 
with  reason  to  l>elieve  it  would  identi- 
fy a  covert  agent  of  our  intelligence 
forces.  I  submit  we  should  pay  closer 
attention  to  traditional  legal  standards 
and  values.  In  a  civil  law  setting,  there 
has  traditionally  been  a  lesser  stand- 
ard or  test  consistent  with  a  totality  of 
circmnstances  or  results  test  whereas, 
in  a  criminal  context,  there  has  tradi- 
tionally been  an  intent  or  purpose 
standard. 

In  this  setting,  the  objective  totality 
of  the  circumstances  test  is  especially 
fitting.  The  importance  of  the  rights 
involved  and  difficulty  of  proving  pur- 
pose in  accordance  with  the  plurality 
opinion  in  Bolden  combine  to  demand 
this  remedial  legislation.  Indeed,  the 
test  enunciated  by  Justice  Stewart  for 
three  remaining  members  of  the  Court 
calls  for  proof  not  of  intent  but  of  the 
yet  higher  standard  of  purpose.  This 
test  seems  to  exceed  even  the  tradi- 
tional standard  of  intent  used  in  the 
criminal  law  for  proof  of  wrongdoing 
and  requires  the  highest,  most  de- 
manding test  of  subjective  will. 

Proving  the  intentions  of  an  individ- 
ual defendant  is  difficult  enough; 
proving  the  collective,  subjective  pur- 
pose of  a  legislature  or  series  of  gov- 
erning political  bodies  is  a  sociological, 
historical,  and  psychological  enter- 
prise of  the  most  enormous  scope. 
When  the  evidentiary  record  does  not 
contain  the  crudest  racial  epithet  or 
"smoking  gun,"  the  outcome  may  well 
depend  on  the  availability  of  a  centu- 
ry-long historical  record,  such  as  that 
which  reinstated  the  Bolden  holding 
of  discrimination  on  remand.  The 
rights  of  racial  and  language  minori- 
ties should  not  be  made  to  depend  on 


the  admission  of  racial  motivation  or 
availability  of  such  extensive  local, 
historical  records. 

The  totality  of  the  circumstances 
test,  on  the  other  hand,  has  much  to 
commend  it.  It  does  not  require  the 
charge  or,  when  proven,  the  brand  of 
racism.  It  does  not  involve  the  Federal 
judiciary  in  probing  the  unexpressed 
motivations  of  State  legislative  or  ex- 
ecutive action.  It  does  not  reward  so- 
phisticated, well-disguised  discrimina- 
tion by  erecting  an  onerous  burden  of 
proof.  Nor  should  we  engage  in  the  va- 
garies of  motivational  analysis  in  a  re- 
medial statute  to  protect  this  funda- 
mental right  to  participate  in  this  soci- 
ety by  voting  for  those  who  will 
govern. 

Mr.  I>resident,  this  is  not  to  say  that 
countervailing  governmental  purposes 
and  interests  cannot  be  advanced. 
They,  too,  may  be  shown  as  circiun- 
stances  to  be  considered.  But  elusive 
direct  evident  of  discriminatory  pur- 
pose should  not  be  required  to  prevail. 
That  is  what  may  be  required  by  the 
plurality  in  Bolden. 

The  nature  and  extent  of  the  evi- 
dence necessary  in  accordance  with 
Bolden  has  most  recently  and  solicit- 
ously been  characterized  by  the  eighth 
circuit  court  of  appeals  as  "fraught 
with  ambiguity."  In  his  dissent  in 
Bolden,  Justice  White  lamented  the 
plurality's  "leav(ing)  the  courts  below 
adrift  on  uncharted  seas."  What  is  ap- 
parent is  that  traditional  rules  govern- 
ing inferences  from  facts  and  circmn- 
stances, the  rules  that  make  it  possible 
to  prove  most  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
do  not  pertain.  The  plurality  demands 
not  jiist  proof  of  intent  but  proof  of 
purpose  and  motivation. 

That  standard  is,  in  my  view,  too  on- 
erous to  prove  sufficient  protection  to 
the  voting  rights  of  racial  and  lan- 
guage minorities,  which  rights  are  in 
turn  their  best  source  of  protection 
from  other  forms  of  discrimiBation 
and  oppression.  Let  us  not  forget  what 
it  is  precisely  that  we  are  doing. 

We  are  reestablishing  a  statutory 
standard  by  which  to  protect  against 
discrimination  in  voting.  The  Congress 
power  and  authority  is  drawn  from 
the  enforcement  clauses  of  the  14th 
and  15th  amendments  and  our  ability 
to  enact  remedial  legislation  as  has 
been  confirmed  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court.  Accordingly,  I  favor  revising 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  clarify  its 
reach  and  expressly  establish  the  to- 
tality of  circumstances  test  as  that 
governing  section  2  cases. 

The  Judiciary  Committee's  actions 
are  testimony  to  the  high  regard  with 
which  all  voting  rights  and  minority 
rights  should  be  held.  The  committee 
bill  is  a  most  significant  achievement 
expanding  as  it  does  the  protection  for 
the  voting  rights  of  racial  and  lan- 
guage minorities.  With  the  President's 
strong,  personal  endorsement  and  the 
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extraordinary  number  of  Senate  co- 
sponsors,  this  measure  should  now 
proceed  to  speedy  passage.  With  the 
continued  cooperation  of  our  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  we  should  now 
be  able  to  meet  our  August  deadline 
and  fulfiU  our  legislative  responsibil- 
ity- ^ 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thank  the  distingiiished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvuila  for  his  kind  re- 
marks about  me  in  his  statement  here 
today.  His  efforts  themselves  deserve 
high  praise. 

The  gentleman  has  stated  however 
that  the  opponents  of  the  results  test 
have  failed  to  cite  a  single  case  in 
which  there  has  been  the  imposition 
of  proportional  representation.  Al- 
though I  agree  that  this  cannot  easily 
be  shown  with  respect  to  section  2  be- 
cause the  "results"  test  has  never  been 
the  law  there,  at  least  in  my  opinion, 
perhaps  I  could  give  several  examples 
of  proportional  representation  under 
the  section  5  "effects"  test.  The  cases  I 
would  cite  would  include  City  of  Rich- 
mond V.  United  States  422  U.S.  358 
(1975),  City  of  Petersburg  v.  United 
States,  364  P.  Supp.  1021  (D.D.C. 
1973),  affirmed  per  curiam  (without 
opinion)  410  U.S.  962  (1973),  United 
Jewish  Organizations  v.  Carey.  430 
U.S.  144  (1977),  Bolden  v.  City  of 
Mobile  423  F.  Supp.  384  (S.D.  Ala. 
1978),  City  of  PoH  Arthur  v.  United 
States  517  F.  Supp.  987  (D.D.C.  1981), 
Kirksey  v.  Hinds  County  Board  of  Su- 
pervisors 528  F.  2d  536  (5th  Clr.  1976), 
the  recent  redistricting  cases  in  Geor- 
gia and  New  York  Cits  and  there  are 
others.  Those  are  cases  where  the  "ef- 
fects" test  in  my  opinion  actually  re- 
sulted in  proportional  representation. 
At  least,  it  looked  to  me  like  propor- 
tional representation. 

I  should  point  out  that  this  is  how 
the  "results"  or  "effects"  test  has  been 
used  in  the  past.  I  have  to  presume 
that  if  the  "results"  test  Is  incorporat- 
ed in  section  2,  as  this  present  bill 
would  do,  then  It  is  very  likely  that 
these  interpretations  would  be  ex- 
tended to  the  entire  Nation,  as  well, 

through  section  2. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
if  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
would  yield  me  1  minute. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Yes. 
Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
object  to  any  further  delay  in  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  S.  1992.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  is  one  of 
the  most  important  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  be  debated  by  Congress  this 
year.  It  represents  the  hope  and  prom- 
ise on  which  this  Nation  Is  based— the 
right  to  vote,  regardless  of  race  or  lan- 
guage. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is 
supported  by  more  than  three-fourths 


of  the  Members  of  this  body.  It  has 
been  endoned-by  the  President.  It 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives 
by  an  overwhelming  vote.  This  crucial 
legislation  lias  been  discussed  and  de- 
bated for  o^er  a  year  now.  The  time 
has  come  to  {enact  it. 

The  right!  to  vote  is  powerful  and 
precious.  Itjs  the  foundation  of  a  free 
society.  As  Qyndon  Johnson  said  when 
speaking  in  I  support  of  voting  rights 
legislation  i^  1957: 

The  right  t#  vote  is  the  basic  right  with- 
out which  an  others  are  meaningless.  It 
gives  people— people  as  individuals — control 
over  their  owa  destinies.  .  . 

The  rightJ  to  vote  is  explicitly  pro- 
tected by  opr  Constitution,  but  it  is 
Congress  that  is  constitutionally 
charged  with  the  responsibility  to 
make  sure  (hat  right  is  more  than  a 
promise. 

In  1965,  (Xtngress  took  decisive  steps 
to  secure  the  franchise  for  all  Ameri- 
cans by  enacting  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  These  protections  have  been  ex- 
tended twice  since  then,  in  1970  and 
1975.  They  have  also  been  extended  to 
language  minorities,  particularly  His- 
panic Americans  of  the  Southwest. 
Now,  Congress  must  once  again  deter- 
mine the  fate  of  this  historic  legisla- 
tion before  Its  protections  expire. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  brought 
dramatic  etianges  in  minority  registra- 
tion and  voting.  The  number  of  black 
Americans  registered  to  vote  in  the 
Southern  States,  for  example,  has 
more  than  doubled  since  1965.  In  my 
own  State  of  Colorado,  Hispanic  voter 
registration  increased  41  percent  be- 
tween the  1976  and  1980  Presidential 
elections,  with  actual  turnout  up  by 
23,000.  His*anics  are  participating  in 
the  political  process  not  Just  as  voters, 
but  also  aa  successful  candidates  for 
office,  thanks  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Despite  kubstantial  progress,  the 
protections!  of  the  act  are  still  needed. 
The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary ComnAttee  reflects  compromise 
and  the  thoughtful  consensus  of  legis- 
lators across  the  political  spectnun.  It 
should  be  passed. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  clo- 
ture, and  oppose  any  further  attempts 
to  delay  final  action  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  Senate  should  not 
consider  a|iy  other  btisiness  until  we 
have  fulfUled  our  responsibilities  on 
the  voting  Tights  legislation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  ram  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  vie  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts yield  tome  for  5  minutes? 
Mr.  KEIINEDY.  Five  minutes. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  smll  vote  for  cloture,  and  I 
urge  the  Senate  to  vote  for  cloture  so 
as  to  prooeed  expeditiously  with  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consideration  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  which  I  hope 
will  be  voted  on  expeditiously  by  an 
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overwhelming  mKjority  following  the 
cloture  vote. 

Mr.  KENNED't'.  Mr.  President,  in 
about  30  minute)  the  Senate  wiU  vote 
on  the  issue  of  cloture.  The  issue  is 
whether  we  oujiht  to  consider  and 
debate  the  Voting  Rights  Act  which 
has  been  report^  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee.         1 

I  am  confidents  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  overwhelmihgly  in  favor  of  clo- 
ture because  th^  measure  which  will 
be  voted  on  has; the  cosponsorship  of 
Republicans  an|d  Democrats  alike, 
fourth-fifths  of  {the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  It  was  supported  in  the  House 
by  a  margin  of  80-to-l.  This  not  sur- 
prising, overwhrfming  support  is  Mr. 
President,  when  we  are  talking  about 
an  issue  which  is  as  basic  and  funda- 
mental as  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  t^id  the  fundamental 
values  of  this  Nation,  embodied  in  the 
right  to  vote. 

Mr.  PresidentJ  I  was  here  in  1964 
when  important]  civil  rights  measures 
were  passed,  anp  I  was  here  in  1965 
when  we  passed  jwhat  I  consider  to  be 
one  of  the  mo^  important  and  suc- 
cessful civil  riglits  laws  ever  to  pass 
this  body,  the  1^5  Voting  Rights  Act. 
Over  the  years.  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents  alike  have  sup- 
ported that  legi^tion,  and  now  at  last 
we  have  the  support  of  this  President. 
The  1965  act  kained  new  life  as  we 
marched  throuub  the  late  1960's  and 
the  early  197ffs.  Bilingtial  election 
provisions  and  I  other  strengthening 
provisions  were  idded  to  the  law. 

To  me,  Mr.  President,  it  is  extraordi- 
nary that  we  are  here  on  this  day  in 
June  1982  debating  whether  we  should 
be  bringing  up  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension.  I  thought  this  issue  was  re- 
solved in  our  Nation  in  the  Mid-1960's. 
We  had  in  ex^ss  of  20  days  debate 
before  the  passage  of  the  1965  act.  We 
had  several  dayf  of  debate  at  the  time 
that  this  legislation  was  extended  in 
1970  and  1975.   i 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  whi^h  listened  to  the  lead- 
ers of  the  great  religious  associations 
of  this  country  the  Catholic,  Protes- 
tant, and  Jewish  leaders.  I  have  lis- 
tened to  representatives  of  the  trade 
union  movement,  the  workers  in  the 
iries.  I  have  seen  the 
irporate  officials.  All 
voiced  strong  support  of  the  bill  ulti- 
mately voted  out  of  the  committee. 

I  have  listened  to  members  of  the 
Bar  Association;  including  some  of  the 
most  distinguished  constitutional  au- 
thorities that  this  Nation  has  ever  pro- 
duced, discuss  the  complex  legal  issues 
and  questions.  They  support  the  bill. 
Most  important,  I  have  listened  to  or- 
dinary citizens  who  look  at  this  piece 
of  legislation  as  lifeline  to  their  par- 
ticipation in  cnu*  democratic  process 
and  a  lifeline  t^  the  15th  amendment 
which  was  passed  after  one  of  the 
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plants  and  f  acl^ 
statements  of 


bloodiest  wars  that  this  coimtry  ever 
fought,  the  Civil  War.  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote  for  the 
citizens  of  this  Nation. 

During  6  days  of  desultory  discus- 
sion and  debate,  those  who  wanted  to 
delay  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
the  handful  of  Memliers  who  would 
like  to  delay,  cripple,  or  destroy  this 
measure,  were  unwilling,  unable,  or 
unprepared  to  debate  this  issue.  Any 
fair  reading  of  the  Congressional 
Record  during  this  period  would  sub- 
stantiate that  position. 

We  have  not  had  a  discussion  about 
why  we  should  take  this  measure  up. 
Just  an  hoiu-  or  so  ago  in  the  Demo- 
cratic caucus  we  were  each  given  a  list 
distributed  by  the  majority  leader  list- 
ing measures  he  hoped  the  Senate 
would  address  prior  to  the  time  the 
Senate  goes  into  its  nonleglslative 
period  over  the  Fourth  of  July.  These 
were  matters  of  importance,  matters 
of  consequence,  matters  that  affect 
many  aspects  of  the  quality  of  life  of 
the  American  people. 

This  measure,  however,  is  as  impor- 
tant a  measure  as  we  will  address  in 
this  Congress,  and  it  is  time  we  took 
action. 

I  have  listened  to  the  discussion 
during  the  last  few  days.  The  points 
that  are  being  raised  by  those  two  or 
three  Senators  who  have  spoken  in  op- 
position to  the  consideration  of  the 
motion  to  take  up  this  measure  are 
tired,  old  amendments  that  we  have 
discussed  for  hours  and  hours  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution. 
Subsequently,  they  were  the  subject  of 
very  considerable  debate  and  discus- 
sion before  the  full  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee. 

The  Judiciary  Committee  considered 
these  amendments  and  defeated  them. 
The  Senators  have  a  right  to  bring 
them  up  and  have  them  debated  and 
considered.  But  a  handful  of  Senators 
have  denied  the  Senate  the  opporttmi- 
ty  to  do  so  by  using  the  procedures  of 
the  Senate  here  to  delay  for  1  week 
consideration  of  this  measure. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  think  it  is  very 
clear  what  our  responsibility  is  in  this 
body  this  afternoon.  We  should  vote  in 
overwhelming  numbers  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  this  measure,  and 
we  should  remain  on  this  measure 
imtil  we  have  resolved  it.  That  is  what 
I  believe  the  American  people  want 
and  that  is  what  I  think  the  American 
people  deserve. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  a 
point,  which  I  am  sure  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  the  Senator  from  Utah, 
will  understand  and  respect:  it  is  said 
in  no  disparaging  way.  It  is  imperative 
for  those  Judges  who  read  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  this  particular  measiu^ 
to  luderstand.  that  this  proposal, 
which  is  luiown  as  the  Mathias-Dole- 
Kennedy  proposal,  speaks  for  itself.  If 
there  is  any  question  about  the  mean- 
ing  of   the    language,    we    urge    the 


Judges  to  read  the  report  for  its  mean- 
ing or  to  listen  to  those  who  were  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  proposal,  not 
to  Senators  who  fought  against  this 
proposal  and  who  have  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent concept  of  what  a  Voting 
Rights  Act  should  be. 

That  is  important.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause Judges  look  to  the  language  of  a 
law  and  then  to  the  debate,  and  it  is 
imperative  for  them  to  imderstand 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  words.  If 
there  is  any  question  in  their  minds, 
they  should  read  the  report  and  read 
the  words  of  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias), 
and  other  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
support  this  legislative  proposal. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  in  listening  to 
this  debate  over  the  last  several  days,  I 
would  think  that  the  opponents  of 
this  bill  would  be  asking  themselves: 
How  are  we  going  to  basically  make  it 
easier  for  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process  of 
our  democracy? 

I  have  listened  in  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  full  committee,  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  debate  over 
whether  there  was  a  majority  of 
Judges  in  the  circuit  court  who  held 
this,  whether  a  district  court  Judge 
held  that.  Why  are  we  not  asking  our- 
selves in  1982:  How  can  we  make  it 
easier  for  citizens  of  this  country  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process? 
That  should  be  the  issue  before  the 
U.S.  Senate.  That  is  the  issue  we 
should  be  addressing  here. 

Why  are  we  not  asking  ourselves: 
Can  we  not  find  ways  of  breathing 
new  life  into  this  legislation  to  make  it 
easier  rather  than  more  difficult  for 
people  to  vote?  That  is  what  this  de- 
mocracy is  all  about,  and  that  is  what 
I  think  the  American  people  want  us 
to  protect. 

So,  Mr.  President,  this  is  one  Sena- 
tor who  hopes  we  will  move  toward 
the  immediate  consideration  of  this 
matter  and  start  considering  the 
amendments.  Let  the  votes  be  called. 
That  is  what  we  are  elected  to  do.  Let 
the  Senate  make  a  Judc^nent.  Let  the 
American  people  know  where  each  of 
us  stands  on  this  most  basic  and  fun- 
damental right  of  all— the  right  to 
vote. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
cloture  motion. 

Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  On  whose  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  srield 
time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  How  much  time  does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
wish? 

Mr.  EAST.  May  I  have  5  or  6  min- 
utes? 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Can  we  start  with  4? 

Mr.  EAST.  All  right.  Being  a  reason- 
able man,  I  will  accept  4,  and  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  comments  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
it  is  valuable  to  read  the  report,  but  it 
is  more  important  to  read  the  bill,  in 
order  to  see  what  the  judges  are  going 
to  do  with  this  legislation  in  the  long 
run. 

I  submit  that  my  colleagues  should 
keep  in  mind  that,  for  the  first  time, 
the  U.S.  Congress,  if  it  passes  this  bill, 
will  introduce  the  quota  concept  as  a 
test  in  elections.  That  is  a  revolution- 
ary and  radical  idea,  and  any  fair  read- 
ing of  the  legislation  will  show  that 
quotas  will  result. 

The  legislation  not  only  guarantees 
the  right  to  register  and  to  vote  and  to 
have  the  vote  counted,  but  also — and  I 
read  from  the  bill— "and  to  elect  repre- 
sentatives of  their  choice." 

That  is  a  new  concept,  and  it  means 
that  the  quota  concept  is  now  intro- 
duced into  the  electoral  process  of 
voting  in  this  country.  Before  Con- 
gress does  that,  it  should  think  long 
and  hard  about  the  nationwide  impli- 
cation of  such  a  change  the  bill  will 
jeopardize  at-large  elections,  annex- 
ations. Any  Icind  of  proposed  change  in 
the  election  process  will  now  be  sus- 
pect in  the  United  States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  said  we  should  make  it 
easier  to  vote.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
that.  I  am  willing  to  support  any  rea- 
sonable legislation  based  upon  the 
15th  amendment,  which  guarantees 
the  right  to  register  and  to  vote  and  to 
have  the  vote  counted.  The  bone  of 
contention  is,  should  we  guarantee  re- 
sults? That  is  the  nub  of  the  problem. 
That  is  the  new  concept. 

I  find  it  alien  to  the  democratic  tra- 
dition in  this  country  to  say  that, 
beyond  saying  I  as  a  Senator  or  you  as 
an  individual  have  the  right  to  register 
and  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted,  you  have  a  right  to  see  that 
candidates  of  your  choosing  are  elect- 
ed. That,  we  should  not  do.  That  is  ill- 
conceived  and  ill-considered,  and  I 
submit  that  a  fair  reading  of  the  legis- 
lation—not the  report— will  show  such 
a  requirement  to  be  a  logical  result. 

So  I  end  on  this  note.  Mr.  President: 
It  is  simply  a  misconception  of  the 
public  and  some  of  our  distinguished 
colleagues  that  we  are  merely  extend- 
ing the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  We 
are  going  way  beyond  that.  We  are 
adding  a  wholly  new  dimension  to  the 
law — quotas,  results  in  evaliuiting 
whether  a  particular  election  is  free 
from  alleged  discrimination. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  think  long 
and  hard  before  they  vote  in  the  af- 
firmative for  that  proposition.  Thla 
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drastic  alteration  of  the  law  will  be 
the  main  issue  before  this  Chamber  as 
it  gets  into  the  heart  of  this  bUl.  the 
so-called  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

I  suspect  that  my  4  minutes  are  up. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas,  a  cosponsor  of 
the  Dole-Kennedy-Mathias  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  state  briefly 
now,  because  we  are  about  to  vote  on 
the  cloture  motion,  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, and  I  thought  I  would  wait  to  get 
into  the  heavy  stuff  until  we  do  pro- 
ceed, and  I  hope  that  will  be  very 
soon. 

I  suggest,  as  has  been  said  earlier  on 
this  floor,  that  there  is  strong  biparti- 
san support  for  this  legislation.  There 
are  those  who,  for  good  reason,  have 
reservations  and  want  to  offer  amend- 
ments, and  certainly  they  should  have 
that  opportunity.  But  I  hope  we  can 
proceed  with  the  bill  and  take  it  up  as 
quickly  as  possible,  with  a  reasonable 
time  for  debate,  any  amendments,  dis- 
pose of  the  amendments  through  re- 
jection, adoption,  or  agreement  or 
whatever. 

I  know  that  a  number  of  Senators 
have  amendments.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
has  what  I  consider  to  be  technical 
amendments,  a  couple  of  technical 
amendments,  which,  in  effect,  may 
clarify  some  of  the  language  In  the 
bill,  and  he  is  now  discussing  his 
amendments  with  various  people. 

Both  Senators  from  North  Carolina 
have  amendments.  I  recall  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  offering  a 
series  of  amendments  in  the  commit- 
tee in  the  period  of  an  hour.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  we  move  that  quickly  on 
the  floor,  but  the  Record  should  indi- 
cate that  there  was  no  effort  to  delay 
consideration  of  the  bUl  in  the  com- 
mittee, and  I  do  not  really  believe 
there  has  been  much  effort  on  the 
floor. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  is  one  who 
attempted  to  clarify  some  of  the  lan- 
guage because  of  the  very  questions 
raised  by  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch)  and  others  about  "proportion- 
al representation."  I  Join  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  in  the  hope  that 
when  the  Judges  look  at  the  legislative 
history,  they  will  look  at  those  who 
supported  vigorously  and  enthusiasti- 
cally the  so-caUed  compromise. 

I  hope  that  before  this  debate  ends 
on  the  bill  itself,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  and  others  wiU  agree  that  we  did 
strengthen  the  legislation;  that  we  did, 
in  effect,  shoot  down  the  myth  of  pro- 
portional representation. 


It  is  state<  clearly  in  the  report  time 
after  time,  t  nd  it  will  be  stated  clearly 
on  this  flo<  r  dozens  of  times  before 
final  passag ;,  but  as  this  Senator  un- 
derstood at  ihe  time,  that  was  the  one 
area  that  caused  the  greatest  concern 
to  Members  I  of  this  body— Members  on 
that  side  add  Members  on  this  side— 
and  that  wfas  the  principal  area  we 
sought  to  apdress  in  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  principal  cosponsors— 
the  SenatoB  from  Massachusetts,  the 


Maryland,  the  Senator 
the  Senator  from  Iowa 
r),   and  others  on  the 


Senator  fr 
from  Kans^ 
(Mr.  Gras: 
committee. 

Mr.  President,  this  matter  has  broad 
support,  broad  bipartisan  support,  ob- 
vious support  from  civil  rights  organi- 
zations, business,  and  professional  or- 
ganizations. It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  move  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  It  is  n)y  understanding  that  ap- 
proximately; 80  Senators  are  cospon- 
sors of  the  l|ill. 

I  would  giiess  the  vote  on  the  motion 
to  proceed  ^i^  be  at  least  overwhelm- 
ing. I  hope  that  we  could  dispose  of 
this  legislation  this  week.  We  still 
have,  as  the  majority  leader  pointed 
out  yestercmy,  the  debt  ceiling,  the 
urgent  suptilemental,  the  budget  reso- 
lution conference  report,  and  other 
important  pieces  of  legislation  before 
what  is  notv  scheduled  as  a  July  2 
break. 


Again,  th 
be  done  ani 
the  rights 
any  three 
Chamber 
views  than 
are  in  the 
am  very  pr( 
bill  now  be 
my  hope 
quickly,  th; 


made  the  motion 


issues  in  debate 
this  body  with 
North  Carolina, 
Senator  East. 
member  of  th: 
these  issues  ha' 
think  basic  to  t 


Senator  believes  that  can 
at  the  same  time  preserve 
f  any  one  or  any  two  or 
r  any  half  dozen  in  this 
ho  may  have  different 
hose  of  us  who  obviously 
ajority  on  this  issue.  So  I 
d  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
re  the  Senate.  It  would  be 
at  we  could  move  very 
at  least  we  could  move  to 
the  bill  itself  and  then  get  into  serious 
debate.  Bu|  we  hope  we  can  make  a 
record  so  tliat  when  courts  in  the  next 
10  years  or  20  years  or  50  years  look  at 
the  history  and  the  intent  of  those  of 
us  who  were  principally  involved  that 
they  will  uiiderstand  very  clearly  our 
intent.        ] 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa.  I 

Mr.  GRJfUSSLEY.  Mr.  President, 
every  time|  that  there  is  a  lengthy 
debate  on  ^y  issue,  there  is  a  time 
when  a  legislative  body  has  to  move 
ahead.  Now  is  the  time  to  move  ahead 
for  the  diseussion  of  the  amendments 
and  the  issues  that  have  got  to  be  de- 
cided by  tt  is  body  before  this  legisla- 
tion is  pa  sed,  as  it  will  be  passed. 
That  time :  las  now  come. 

I  am  goigg  to  support  the  motion  to 
proceed  and  cut  off  the  debate  on  this 
motion.  I  think  that  we  ought  to  com- 
pliment the  Senator  from  Utah,  who. 
even  thouati  he  has  been  very  deliber- 
ate in  disci  issing  this  issue  in  the  sub- 
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committee  and  tl  le  full  committee,  has 


to  proceed. 


Last  week  I  dscussed  some  of  the 


here  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senators  from 
Senator  Helms  and 
Senator  East  is  a 
conunittee.  All  of 
been  raised.  But  I 
e  entire  discussion  is 
the  necessity  forlexpsuiding  the  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  in  the  democrat- 
ic process  in  thisjcountry. 

I  may  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  on  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  education  or 
what  the  defense  policies  of  this  coun- 
try ought  to  be^  but  he  stated  it  as 
best  as  it  should!  be  stated  in  his  clos- 
ing remarks  wh^n  he  suggested  that 
we  ought  to  be  looking  for  ways  to 
expand  participsition  in  the  democrat- 
ic process,  not  narrowing  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 


Mr.    MATHI> 
yield  myself  4 : 

Mr.  President^ 
legislation,  I 
associated  with 
lation  which  wa 
enacted  in  1965 
force  in  this  cou 

Very  few  Ame 
value— Indeed, 
cessity— of  the 


Mr.    President,    I 

mtes. 

I  take  pride  in  this 

pride  in  having  been 

te  voting  rights  legis- 
first  conceived  and 

id  which  has  been  in 
itry  since  that  date. 

leans  will  doubt  the 
[r.  I*resident,  the  ne- 

reat  agenda  of  civil 
rights  legislation  of  the  1960's.  That 
body  of  law  has  transformed  America. 
That  IxKiy  of  lai  r  has  done  so  much  to 
make  good  the  ]  >romise  of  America  of 
equality  under  Ihe  law,  of  Justice  for 
every  American  citizen.  That  body  of 
law  has  not  per  'ected  our  society  but 
has  moved  us  closer  to  the  goals  that 
we  have  soughi  since  the  American 
Revolution.         i 

Now  I  believe!  that  the  keystone  of 
that  agenda  was  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  Among  a  number  of  statutes 
that  made  a  difference,  I  believe  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  made  the  greatest 
difference.  But  |  today,  incredibly,  we 
are  debating  merely  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed on  the  Kennedy-Dole-Mathias 
bill— the  motion  to  proceed,  not  the 
motion  to  go  forward  to  enact  the  bill, 
but  to  proceed^  I  feel  sad  that  in 
merely  refining  pmd  extending  the  bill 
we  cannot  get  beyond  the  point  that  is 
normally  passed  mechanically  without 
a  motion  for  cloture  and  a  rollcall  vote 
on  cloture  in  th^  Senate. 

Percy  Suttonj  a  politician  in  New 
York,  once  said  j  that  he  was  afraid  of 
short  meeting^  I  understand  the 
danger  of  short  {meetings  and  I  under- 
stand the  danger  of  short  debates.  I 
think  it  is  useful  to  have  a  comprehen- 
sive debate  in  wftiich  all  points  of  view 
are  exposed  to  study.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  time  has  come  to  close  this 


debate.  I  urge 
Senate  to  vote 


every  Meml>er  of  the 
'or  the  cloture  motion 
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and  to  move  rapidly  to  the  motion  to 
proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  my  time  is 
exhausted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Both 
sides  have  approximately  2  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  Maryland. 

I  will  discuss  this  matter  in  some- 
what fuller  detail  later  on.  But  this 
morning  I  had  about  a  30-minute  con- 
versation with  a  former  distinguished 
Member  of  this  body,  the  Honorable 
Sam  Ervin,  Jr.,  who  is  now  doing  well 
in  Morganton,  I  might  report. 

Senator  E]rvin  said  that  he  has  writ- 
ten to  every  major  newspaper  in  North 
Carolina  explaining  the  flaws  in  this 
piece  of  legislation  and  he  said,  "Not 
one  of  them  has  been  willing  to  print 
my  letter." 

And  I  mention  that,  Mr.  President, 
because  it  is  illustrative  of  what  exists 
in  this  Chamber  today,  now,  3  minutes 
before  we  proceed  to  vote  on  a  cloture 
motion  with  reference  to  calling  up 
this  piece  of  legislation. 

I  dare  say.  Mr.  President,  that  there 
are  not  10  Senators,  if  that  many,  who 
have  read  this  report.  Because  I  still 
hear  in  this  Chamber  the  talk  about 
extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  We  are  doing  no  such  thing.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965— and  let  the 
press  take  note  of  this— is  permanent 
legislation.  What  we  are  asked  to  con- 
sider are  amendments  to  a  permanent 
law  which  does  not  expire. 

Now  I  will  go  into  detail  about  the 
defects,  the  misunderstandings,  and 
the  misrepresentations  as  time  goes 
by.  But  I  am  here  to  say  that  very  few, 
if  any.  Senators  understand  what 
really  is  being  proposed.  And  haste  is 
not  a  virtue  in  this  Chamber.  Our  duty 
is  to  take  our  time. 

And  I  will  say  to  the  Chair  that 
during  the  past  week,  I  have  had  at 
least  15  Senators  come  to  me  and  say, 
"I  did  not  understand  the  legislation, 
but  now  I  understand  what  you  are 
talking  about."  And  before  we  are 
over,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  even  more 
Senators  will  imderstand. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
it  is  imperative  that  Congress  act  ex- 
peditiously to  approve  S.  1992  and 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
I  will  accordingly  vote  in  favor  of  in- 
voking cloture  and  urge  that  my  col- 
leagues do  likewise. 

There  can  be  little  question.  Mr. 
President,  that  of  all  the  values  which 
underpin  a  democracy  and  give  it 
meaning,  none  are  more  essential  than 


the  right  of  citizens  to  participate  in 
the  election  of  those  who  will  govern 
them.  It  is  that  fundamental  principle 
which  we  will  affirm  by  acting 
promptly  to  pass  S.  1992. 

The  record  of  discussion  concerning 
the  need  for  this  legislation  and  how  it 
might  best  be  fashioned  is  immense. 
But  it  all  boils  down,  in  my  judgment, 
to  two  simple  propositions. 

The  first  of  these  is  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful  pieces  of  civil  rights 
legislation  in  our  history.  In  the  deep 
South  alone,  for  example,  the  number 
of  registered  black  voters  has  grown 
by  more  than  230  percent  since  this 
landmark  bill  was  passed.  Prior  to  its 
adoption,  there  were  72  elected  black 
officials  in  the  11  Southern  States. 
Today  there  are  over  2.500.  That 
record  secures  the  place  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  our  history. 

The  second  proposition  is  that  we 
still  need  this  legislation.  Progress  has 
been  made  but  much  remains  to  be  ac- 
complished. As  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  has  noted, 
the  residue  of  bigotry  that  remains  in 
part  of  our  society  has  been  matched 
only  by  their  ingenuity  in  designing 
ways  to  prevent  citizens  from  exercis- 
ing their  right  to  vote.  The  list  in- 
cludes dual  registration,  gerrymander- 
ing, at-large  elections,  intimidation, 
manufactured  inconveniences,  and 
many  others. 

The  provisions  of  this  legislation  re- 
quire "pre-clearance"  by  the  Justice 
Department  or  U.8.  district  court  of 
provisions  affecting  voting  in  Jurisdic- 
tions with  a  history  of  discriminatory 
practices.  That  seems  to  me  a  practical 
way  to  protect  the  rights  of  potential 
voters.  At  the  same  time,  it  allows 
such  Jurisdictions  to  earn  their  way 
free  of  such  requirements  by  main- 
taining a  blemish-free  record  in  this 
regard  for  10  years.  That  appears  to 
me  equitable  as  well. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  add 
that  the  bilingual  provisions  in  this 
legislation  are  essential.  We  are  a  soci- 
ety whose  strength  reflects  the  infu- 
sion of  people  of  many  nationalities, 
cultures,  and  histories.  Today,  as  often 
before  in  our  national  life,  many  of 
our  new  citizens  speak  a  language 
other  than  English.  That  makes  them 
no  less  valuable  as  fellow  coimtry  men 
and  women  and  no  less  deserving  of 
the  protections  of  basic  rights  and  lib- 
erties which  all  Americans  should 
expect. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  keep 
faith  with  all  those  Americans  who 
ask  no  special  favor  but  only  to  par- 
ticipate as  voting  members  in  the 
greatest  democracy  the  world  has 
known.  We  can  do  so  by  moving  quick- 
ly to  make  S.  1992  law.*       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrjelds  time? 

Mr.  KEINNEDY.  Parliamentary  In- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  As  I  understand  it, 
at  the  hour  of  3  o'clock,  we  vote  on  the 
cloture  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  a  vote  in  the 
affirmative  is  to  invoke  cloture. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  And  a  vote  in  the 
negative  is  to  vote  not  to  act  to  take 
up  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  understand  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  automatic. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


CLOTURE  MOTION 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  hour  of  3  pjn. 
having  arrived,  pursuant  to  rule  xxiT 
the  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the 
pending  cloture  motion,  which  the 
clerk  will  state. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

CLOTURX  MOnOK 

We,  the  undersigned  Senators,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  Rule  XXII  of 
the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate,  hereby 
move  to  bring  to  a  close  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of  certain  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 

Howard  Baker,  Ted  Stevens.  Arlen  Spec- 
ter. Slade  Oorton,  William  Proxmlre, 
Mark  Andrews,  Lowell  Weicker. 
Charles  McC.  Mathias.  Jr.,  Richard  O. 
Lugar,  John  C.  Danforth,  William  V. 
Roth,  Jr..  Dan  Quayle,  Robert  Dole. 
John  H.  Chafee,  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Roger  W.  Jepsen. 


VOTE 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Is  it  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  brought  to  a  close. 
The  yeas  and  nays  are  automatic 
imder  the  rules.  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  rolL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Towkr)  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  I»ehcy)  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Percy)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Bdroick),  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
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Olkhn),  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  JoHifSTON),  and  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick).  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  JoHNSTON),and 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS)  would  each  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Andrews).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  yeas  and  nays  resulted— yeas  86, 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[RollcaU  Vote  No.  172  Leg.] 
YEAS— 86 


Abdnor 

Ford 

■  Melcher 

Andrews 

0«m 

Metzenbaum 

Annstronc 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell 

Bmker 

Oorton 

Moynihan 

Bkuciu 

Orauley 

Murkowski 

Bentaen 

Hart 

Nlckles 

Blden 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Boren 

Batneld 

Packwood 

BOKhwitz 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Brmdley 

Hayakawa 

Preasler 

Bndy 

Henin 

Proxmlre 

Bumpen 

Heinz 

"Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Hollin«s 

Quayle 

Cmnnon 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Chkfee 

Humphrey 

Riegle 

ChUes 

Inouye 

-Roth 

Cochrmn 

Jackson 

Rudman 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Sarbanes 

Crmnaton 

Kassebaum 

Saaser 

D'AmAto 

Kasten 

Schmitt 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

DeConcini 

lAvalt 

Specter 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dodd 

Levin 

Stevens 

Dole 

Lnw 

Thurmond 

Domenlei 

Lucar 

WaUop 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Welcker 

EMleton 

Matsunasa 

Zorlnsky 

Ezon 

Mattlngly 
NAYS-8 

Byrd. 

East 

Stennls 

Hmrry  F..  Jr. 

Helms 

Symms 

Denton 

Mcaure 

'Warner 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-6 

Burdick 

Johnston 

Tower 

Olenn 

Percy 

Tsongas 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On 
this  vote,  the  yeas  are  86,  the  nays  are 
8.  Three-fifths  of  the  Senators  duly 
chosen  and  sworn  having  voted  in  the 
affirmative,  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
majority    leader    is    recognized.    The 
Senators  will  clear  the  well. 
OROKK  or  Busnncss 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope,  now  that  cloture  has  been  in- 
voked to  limit  further  debate  on  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  bill,  that  we  might  get  on  with 
the  bill  itself.  I  wonder  if  the  parties 
are  in  a  position  now  to  yield  back 
their  time  as  provided  for  under  rule 
XXII  and  to  proceed  directly  to  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  see  no  one  uttering 
any  disclaimer  of  that.  I  do  observe 
that  not  every  Member  seemed  to 
light  up  with  enthusiasm  for  the  sug- 


gestion. I  really  hope  we  can  get  on 
the  bill  itself  t  tiis  afternoon. 

As  I  said  eai  lier,  there  are  a  number 
of  amendment  that  I  know  of  that 
will  be  offeree .  They  are  not  frivolous 
amendments.  I  have  consulted  with 
Senators  who  feel  very  deeply,  very 
keenly,  about  lome  proposals,  some  as- 
pects of  the  h  11  as  reported,  and  who 
will  exercise  their  right  to  offer 
amendments. 

I  support  them  in  their  right  to  offer 
those  amendments,  but  I  also  want  to 
get  on  with  th  e  business  of  letting  the 
Senate  work  it  s  will  on  this  measure. 

Once  again.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  Members  would  not  object  to  pro- 
ceeding immediately  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  be  so  bold  as 
to  ask  unanimous  consent  that  we  may 
now  proceed,  notwithstanding  the 
time  limitations  of  rule  XXII,  to  con- 
sideration of  the  motion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objectioi  i? 

Mr.  TSONQ  AS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  resen  es  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  TSONC  AS.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
may,  I  would  1  ke  to  inquire  why  it  was 
necessary  to  c  lose  out  the  vote,  when 
some  of  us  we  -e  coming  over  and  indi- 
cated to  th<  floor  that  we  were 
coming,  on  am  issue  of  this  signifi- 
cance. If  we  a]  e  going  to  have  a  policy 
of  cutting  it  (iff,  then  it  ought  to  be 
the  case  consii  tently. 

Mr.  STEVEKS.  I  inquired  and  was 
told  the  votes  vere  in. 

Mr.  GLENN  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TSONG  AS.  I  had  caUed  over,  in- 
dicating I  was  coming.  Apparently  the 
Senator  from  Dhio  did  the  same  thing. 

Mr.  GLENN  Mr.  President,  I  was  in 
exactly  the  sa|ne  situation.  I  am  all  for 
keeping  15-mibute  votes  in  this  body. 
In  fact,  severil  years  ago  I  suggested 
that  we  sticlci  with  this  and  cut  out 
running  5  miiiutes  over  on  every  vote. 

On  a  vote  of  this  magnitude,  to  cut 
us  off,  when  t  was  on  my  way  to  the 
floor  I  find  inexcusable.  I  do  not  go 
along  with  it.<  This  was  a  vote  that  I 
wished  to  be  (recorded  on.  I  called  as 
did  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  we  were  cut  off  from  the  vote, 
which  I  do  not  appreciate. 

Mr.  STEVEKS.  That  was  my  error. 

Mr.  BAKERaddressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  lead^ 

Mr.  BAKES.  Mr.  President,  Just  a 
minute.  Let  lye  say,  first  of  all  to  my 
friend  from  Qhio,  that  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  Inexcxisable  or  not,  but  I 
accept  full  re^onsibility. 

Mr.  GLENN.  It  is  not  your  fa  alt  for 
me  not  being  lere. 

Mr.  BAKEI .  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
full  responsil  tillty  for  having  estab- 
lished the  principle  that  we  are  going 
to  abide  by  tne  15-minute  rule. 


the  Chair,  was  the 
located  for  the  call 
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I  should  also  pbint  out,  however, 
that  no  instruction  s  were  given  on  this 
vote  that  I  am  aw  Eire  of.  I  inquire  of 


full  15  minutes  al- 
of  the  vote? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  point  out  that  the  full  15 
minutes  were  not  {only  allocated,  we 
went  3  minutes  ojver,  so  there  were 
some  18  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Thfere  was  no  effort  to 
cut  anybody  off.  i  apologize  to  any 
Senator  who  is  discommoded  by  it.  As 
far  as  I  am  conceitied,  I  am  perfectly 
willing  on  this  vot^  to  permit  a  unani- 


mous-consent reqt 
corded.  If  that  is  tl 
do  that. 
I  think  this  Ri 


!st  that  they  be  re- 
le  case,  then  we  can 

lORO  should  clearly 
show  that  there  Ttfas  no  effort  to  cut 
off  any  Senator,  I  that  indeed  there 
were  18  minutes  allocated  to  the  roll- 
call  vote  instead  of  15,  and  no  instruc- 
tions given  to  terminate  the  vote. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mrj  President,  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  mv  vote  could  be  re- 
corded. Whether  that  can  be  done  or 
not.  I  do  not  knowl  It  was  my  fault  for 
not  being  here;  I  agree  with  that,  but  I 
would  ask  this:  I  wbuld  say  that  maybe 
we  can  use  this  as  a  precedent  and  we 
set  the  15-minute  I  vote  from  now  on 
and  we  will  have  Khem  for  all  of  us. 
We  are  all  guilty  jof  the  same  thing. 
We  stay  in  our  offices  too  late,  and  we 
come  to  the  floor  expecting  it  will  be 
held  open  as  it  is, land  we  quite  often 
have  more  votes  odour  at  about  the  15- 
minute  mark  than  we  have  before. 

If  we  are  going  t«  do  this  in  this  par- 
ticular case,  I  suggest  that  we  all  live 
by  a  15-minute  vol  e  and  be  here  for  a 
15-minute  vote  ani  1  not  extend  it  over 
for  other  people.  We  all  can  leave  our 
offices,  wherever  v  e  are,  early  enough 
to  get  here,  unless  it  is  a  most  unusual 
circtunstance.  I  suggest  we  stick  with 
the  15-minute  votii  ig  period. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  we  ought  to  let  the  Senator  vote 
and  not  get  carried  away. 

Mr.  GLENN.  The  Senator  is  not  car- 
ried away,  and  the  Senator  knows  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICl.  I  did  not  say  the 
Senator  was.  I  just  said  the  Senate 


should  not  get  c{ 
know  that  we  nee 
15-minute  rule 
pened.  I  am  for  k 
tors   vote.    We    h< 
system  going,  an( 


led  away.  I  do  not 

to  reestablish  the 

.use  of  what  hap- 

;ting  the  two  Sena- 

ive   a   pretty   good 

I  do  not  think  we 


ought  to  change  now. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  inquired  and  they 
did  not  say  they  wjere  waiting  for  any- 
body else. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICJER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mil  President.  I  do  not 


think  I  ever  in  my 


life  tried  to  be  more 


agreeable.  I  have  \  ried  to  tell  the  Sen- 
ator I  am  willing  |or  him  to  be  on  the 


roll.  Now,  he  does 


pr  he  does  not. 


will  make  the  unanimous-consent, 
will  not  object  to  i 


If  he 
I 
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Mr.  GLE3fN.  I  make  a  unanimous- 
consent  request  that  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio   be    permitted    to   register   our 

votes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  must  rule  that  it  is  against  rule 
XII  of  the  Senate  to  even  entertain  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  ask  to 
vote  out  of  order. 
Mr.  GLENN.  I  withdraw  the  request. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Members,  I  feel, 
are  trying  very  diligently  to  answer 
rollcalls.  I  make  an  observation  in 
which  all  of  us  could  agree. 

Especially  at  this  time  of  the  year 
the  Halls  are  crowded  with  visitors 
from  our  States.  We  are  in  a  season 
when  the  conveyances  that  bring  Sen- 
ators from  their  offices  to  the  Capitol 
Chamber  are  often  very  difficult  to 
board.  There  are  conferences  in  which 
Senate  and  House  Members  are  busy. 

I  am  sure  that  the  majority  leader  is 
conscious     of     extenuating     circum- 
stances. We  share  good  intent  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 
Mr.   BAEIER.   Mr.   President,   once 

again  I  want  to  make  it  clear 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  majority  leader  suspend  and  the 
Senate  come  to  order.  We  are  dealing 
with  an  important  matter  having  to  do 
with  the  voting  privileges  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  the  rules  of  the 
Senate  that  respect  their  right  to  vote. 
The  majority  leader. 
Blr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  once 
again.  I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  no 
one  in  the  leadership  on  this  side  re- 
quested that  the  rollcall  be  concluded 
or  closed.  I  did  not  do  that.  As  far  as  I 
am  aware,  at  18  minutes  the  rollcall 
was  concluded.  It  certainly  was  not 
done  on  my  request. 

I  have  previously  said,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  if  we  are  going  to  have  a  15- 
minute  rule,  we  ought  to  abide  by  it. 
In  this  particular  case,  under  the  pro- 
visions if  rule  Xn— and  the  Chair  is 
absolutely  right,  of  course,  that  it 
cannot  even  entertain  such  a  request, 
and  I  had  neglected  to  remember 
that— the  only  alternative  I  can  think 
of  would  be  to  make  a  motion  to  re- 
consider the  vote  and  permit  Members 
to  vote  again.  If  they  want  to  do  that, 
I  am  willing  to  make  that  motion. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  I  think  we  have 
gone  on  long  enough  on  this.  All  I 
would  like  to  do  is  have  the  record 
show  that  had  I  been  here  and  voted,  I 
would  have  voted  in  favor  of  cloture, 
and  we  will  let  it  go  at  that.  But  I  sug- 
gest that  we  all  abide  by  the  15-minute 
rule  and  get  here  to  the  floor  so  we  do 
not  have  to  extend  it  and  that  we 
make  that  a  hard  and  fast  rule. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  WUl  the  majority 
leader  yield? 


Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  for  his  attempt 
to  be  accommodating.  I  will  not  and  do 
not  wish  to  have  another  vote  Just  to 
accommodate  myself  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio.  As  someome  who  presided 
a  great  deal  for  2  years  and  used  to  sit 
up  there  waiting  for  people  to  show  up 
10  minutes  late.  I  find  the  situation  to 
be  very  unfortunate.  I  hope  that  the 
Chair  would  be  more  sensitive  in  the 
future  or  else  set  up  a  rule  that  we  all 
live  by  and  not  a  selective  implementa- 
tion of  the  rules. 

I  would  also  like  to  state  that  were  I 
here,  I  would  have  voted  for  cloture. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
consideration. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  pending  the  request 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  withdraw  the  request, 
Mr.  President— what  request  is  pend- 
ing? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  withdrawn. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President. 
Would  you  state  the  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  request  for  a  vote  on  the 
motion  to  proceed.  Is  that  request  re- 
scinded?    

Mr.  BAKER.  I  would  like  the  re- 
quest still  to  be  pending. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
hear.  

Mr.  KESTNEDY.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order,  and  the  major- 
ity leader  will  restate  his  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  all  I  can 
say  is  that  if  we  have  this  much  trou- 
ble before  we  get  to  the  merits  of  this 
bill,  we  have  a  rotten  time  ahead  of  us. 
[Laughter.]  I  urge  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand. 

My  request,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
North  Carolina,  is  that  now,  having 
voted  cloture,  and  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII  which  al- 
locate 100  hours  for  debate— that  is  to 
say,  an  hour  for  each  Senator,  postclo- 
ture.  plus  certain  other  arrange- 
ments—we go  directly  to  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed,  so  that  we  can 
proceed  with  the  bill. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  think  the  re- 
quest by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  may  be  premature.  I  have  to 
object.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
imderstand  the  position  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  but  I  do 
hope  that  sometime  today,  before  this 
day  is  out,  we  can  exhaust  the  remain- 
ing debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
and  that  we  may  be  able  to  get  to  the 
bUL 


So  I  say  to  my  friend  from  North 
Carolina  that  later  in  the  day,  I 
should  like  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
him  and  perhaps  renew  that  request. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Sena- 
tors wishing  to  converse  will  please 
retire  to  the  cloakroom.  It  would  be 
much  easier  to  hear  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  to  say. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
the  distingiiished  majority  leader  that 
in  all  the  time  up  to  now,  I  have  con- 
sumed less  than  25  minutes. 

I  say  to  the  Senate  again,  as  I  have 
said  earlier,  and  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Tennessee  that  if  we  could  work 
out  some  accommodation  on  a  couple 
of  amendments  and  have  some  assur- 
ance that  there  would  not  be  intracta- 
bility, I  would  be  willing  to  vote  at  5 
o'clock  this  afternoon.  But  I  have  ex- 
plored that  possibility.  I  know  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  has 
explored  that  possibility,  and  we  seem 
to  have  made  no  headway.  So  I  think 
perhaps  it  would  be  well,  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  the  legislation,  if  we  dis- 
cussed it  a  little. 

However,  I  want  the  majority  leader 
to  know  that  if  there  can  be  a  little 
give  and  take  on  both  sides.  I  will  give 
and  I  will  take. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  nothing  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  while 
it  would  make  no  difference  in  terms 
of  the  hundred  hours— that  is,  a  limi- 
tation on  the  proposed  cloture  proce- 
dure—I point  out  that  each  Senator  is 
at  liberty  to  yield  back  the  time  that 
would  be  allocated  to  that  Senator 
under  the  postcloture  procedure,  and 
it  is  my  hope  that  some  will  proceed  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
cently reported  a  bill,  S.  1992,  which 
would  extend  for  25  years  the  burden 
unjustly  laid  upon  a  few  States,  in- 
cluding Virginia,  by  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  applies  to 
only  nine  States  and  parts  of  a  few 
others. 

A  so-called  compromise  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  endorsed  by  President  Reagan. 

Mr.  President.  S.  1992  is  in  fact  no 
compromise  at  all.  It  would  perpetuate 
the  unfair  preclearance  provisions  of 
the  original  act  for  another  quarter- 
century.  And.  through  the  "results 
test"  in  section  2.  the  bUl  would  open 
the  door  to  the  pernicious  doctrine  of 
proportional  representation. 

This  bill  for  the  first  time  introduces 
a  quota  sjrstem  to  American  politics. 
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And  it  lays  the  foundation  for  the  po- 
litical segregation  of  our  society. 

The  bill  is  a  perfect  example  of  the 
sort  of  legislative  morass  that  politi- 
cians create  when  they  Ihjw  to  pres- 
sure groups. 

S.  1992  is  bad  law  and  unsound 
public  policy.  I  cannot  support  it.  Its 
stated  objectives  are  confused,  ambig- 
uous and  contradictory. 

Indeed,  the  bill  is  worse  than  a 
simple  extension  of  the  1965  act. 

For  17  years  now,  Virginia  and  other 
covered  jurisdictions  have  been  forced 
to  clear  even  the  most  trivial  electoral 
changes— such  as  extending  voter  reg- 
istration hours— with  the  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General. 

To  take  another  example,  should  a 
community  decide  to  shift  a  polling 
place  from  one  building  to  another,  it 
would  have  to  secure  the  blessing  of 
the  Attorney  General  in  Washington. 
D.C. 

Thus,  do  Virginia  and  a  few  other 
areas  operate  imder  the  dictates  of  the 
Federal  Government  insofar  as  any 
electoral  decision  is  concerned. 

This  preclearance  provision,  meant 
to  be  temporary,  is  found  in  section  5 
of  the  act  and  has  been  twice  ex- 
tended, in  1970  and  1975. 

Under  this  new  bill.  Virginia  and 
other  covered  areas  would  remain  sub- 
ject to  Federal  dictates  until  the  year 
2007,  or  nearly  a  half  century  since 
the  enactment  of  the  original  legisla- 
tion. It  is  totally  unreasonable. 

I  will  reiterate  what  I  have  said 
many  times  in  this  Chamber:  The  pre- 
clearance provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  constitute  unwarranted 
and  unreasonable  Federal  intervention 
in  the  electoral  processes  of  the  States 
and  localities. 

Not  content  to  simply  extend  this 
meddlesome  and  onerous  provision, 
the  House  passed  a  bill  which  also 
changed  a  permanent  provision  of  the 
act,  section  2.  The  effect  of  this 
change  is  to  allow  private  voting  rights 
suits  and  to  invite  further  interference 
by  the  courts  in  local  elections. 

For  17  years,  section  Z  has  stood  as 
an  uncontroversial  codification  of  the 
15th  amendment  of  the  Constitution, 
which  forbids  jurisdictions  from  deny- 
ing anyone  the  right  to  vote  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  color. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled 
that  to  prove  a  violation  of  the  law,  it 
must  be  shown  that  a  local  election 
procedure  was  adopted  with  the  intent 
to  discriminate. 

More  specifically,  the  Court  held,  in 
its  landmark  ruling  in  city  of  Mobile 
against  Bolden.  that  in  areas  without 
a  history  of  discrimination,  court-man- 
dated changes  in  election  laws  are  war- 
ranted only  when  an  bitent  to  dis- 
criminate is  proven. 

Indeed,  proving  intent  is  central  to 
many,  if  not  most,  court  proceedings, 
whether  they  be  criminal  or  civil. 

Nonetheless,  civil  rights  groups 
argue  that  unequal  results— namely. 
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the  election  of  minority  candidates  in       This  disclaimer  ;  strikes  me  as  contra- 


disproportior 
constitute  de  j 
ination. 

So  the  quo(| 
an  easier  st 
duly  included 


,tely    small     numbers— 
'acto  evidence  of  discrim- 


enthusiasts  pushed  for 
idard,  and  the  House 
in  its  bill  the  so-called 
effects  or  reiilts  test.  Thus,  it  would 
only  be  necessary  to  prove  that  a  law 
had  discrimir^tory  results  to  strike  it 
down. 

In  other  wtords,  an  election  proce- 
dure-such a^  at-large  voting— could 
be  found  discriminatory  if  minorities 
were  not  elected  in  proportionate 
numbers. 

Mr.  Presidt  nt,  the  effects  test  has 
nothing  to  do  with  protecting  the 
right  of  American  citizens  to  vote.  It 
has  everything  to  do  with  insuring 
proportional  i  epresentation. 

This  fact  was  repeatedly  under- 
scored durini:  extensive  hearings  on 
the  House  bill  held  earlier  this  year  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution.  I  commend 
the  subcommittee,  and  its  able  chair- 
man, the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  for  lis  meticulous  scrutiny  of 
the  bill  and  the  results  test  in  particu- 
lar, j 

The  subcoi^mittee's  report,  which  I 
strongly  urgej  my  colleagues  to  read, 
plainly  expos*  (s  the  purpose  of  the  re- 
sults test.  I  qi  ote: 

The  fundameital  observation  is  that  the 
results  test  haj  absolutely  no  coherent  or 
understandable  meaning  beyond  the  simple 
notion  of  pro0ortional  representation  by 
race,  however  [vehemently  its  proponents 
deny  this. 

Mr.  President,  proportional  repre- 
sentation would  subvert  the  fimda- 
mental  precetot  that  the  individual— 
not  racial,  ethnic  or  religious  groups- 
is  the  basic  uiit  of  the  American  polit- 
ical system.     I 

I  believe  it  |s  vitally  important  that 
our  political  system,  which  relies  on 
broad  consenlus-building,  not  become 
prey  to  narroiw  factionalism  based  on 
race. 

The  subcommittee  heard  astute  tes- 
timony to  this  point  from  Prof. 
Edward  Erler  of  the  National  Human- 
ities Center.  He  said: 

Nothing  could  be  more  alien  to  the  Ameri- 
can political  tradition  than  the  idea  of  pro- 
portional representation.  Proportional  rep- 
resentation mates  it  impossible  for  the  rep- 
resentative process  to  find  a  common 
ground  that  transcends  factionalized  inter- 
ests. Every  moidem  government  t>ased  on 
the  proDortion^  system  is  highly  fragment- 
ed and  unstably.  The  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can system  is  that  it  requires  factions  and 
interests  to  talge  an  enlarged  view  of  their 
own  welfare,  to  see,  as  it  were,  their  own  in- 
terests through  the  filter  of  the  common 
good.  I 

Now,  the  House  bill,  evidently  to  de- 
flect criticism  of  the  results  test,  in- 
cludes a  disclaimer  which  states  that 
section  2  do^  not  create  a  right  to 
proportional  f  epresentation. 
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dictory  at  best,  ^d  disingenious  at 
worst. 

In  order  for  a 
an  election  law  as 


qourt  to  strike  down 
having  a  "discrimi- 


nating result,"  it  v  ill  obviously  have  to 
examine  the  election  outcome.  If  it 
finds  that  a  minority  group  is  dispro- 
portionately represented,  then  the 
presumption  will  be  that  local  election 
procedures  are  discriminatory. 

Thus,  the  circular  logic  of  the  re- 
sults test  leads  invariably  to  propor- 
tional representation  as  the  remedy  in 
voting  discrimination  suits. 

In  testimony  befpre  the  Constitution 

)f.  Henry  Abraham 

of  Virginia  put  it 


subcommittee,  Prt 
of  the  Unlverslts 
succinctly: 

Only  those  who  liv 
faU  to  perceive  the  1 
and  inevitable  result  |< 


in  a  dream  world  can 
iic  thrust  and  purpose 
»f  the  new  section  2:  it 


is  to  establish  a  pattern  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation, now  ba^ed  upon  race— perhaps 
at  a  later  moment  i^  time  upon  gender  or 
religion  or  nationality. 

Mr.  President,  etch  and  every  Amer- 
ican' citizen  has  the  right  to  vote,  but 
not  the  right  to  be  elected.  The  Feder- 
al Govenmient  hsas  no  business  trying 
to  guarantee  certain  election  results. 

The  administration  was  under  no  il- 
lusion about  section  2.  The  subcom- 


witness.     Attorney 

French      Smith, 

trs  inherent  in  the 


mittee's     leadoff 
General      Willian; 
stressed  the  di 
results  test. 

The  nationwide  results  standard,  he 
said,  would  make  long  standing  elec- 
tion procedures  in  communities  across 
the  country  vulnerable  to  legal  chal- 
lenge if  election  results  failed  to 
mirror  the  local  population  mix. 

The    Attorney  [General    predicted 
with  at-large  elec- 


that  communities! 
tions  and  multimei 
come  under  attack 
districting  and  res 
He  also  predicted 


her  districts  would 
as  would  many  re- 

iportionment  plans. 

that  passage  of  the 


results  test  would  further  embroil  the 
courts  in  local  Sections  across  the 
land.  I  quote: 

To  entertain  this  Kind  of  amendment  to 
the  Act's  permanent!  provision  is  inevitably 
to  Invite  years  of  extended  litigation,  leav- 
ing in  doubt  the  validity  of  longstanding 
state  and  local  election  laws  in  the  Interim 
and  inviting  the  fedoral  courts,  on  no  more 
than  a  finding  of  difproportlonate  election 
results,  to  restructure  government  systems 
that  have  been  in  place  for  decades. 

In  light  of  the  administration's  earli- 
er objections  to  tl^e  results  test,  it  was 
disheartening  td  hear  President 
Reagan  recently  ^ve  his  blessing  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  version  of 
S.  1992.  I 

What  has  happened  to  bring  about 
the  administrationfs  change  in  mind? 

The  Senate  ver^on  of  the  bill— the 


so-called     comprc^mise 
mollify  critics  of 
adding  a  dash  of 
tion  2. 


-attempts  to 
the  results  test  by 
legal  jargon  to  sec- 
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Specifically,  the  bill  retains  the  re- 
sults test,  but  goes  on  to  state  that  a 
violation  can  be  proved  "if,  based  on 
the  totality  of  circumstances,  it  is 
shown  that  the  political  processes  sub- 
division are  not  equally  open  to  partic- 
ipation" by  minority  groups. 

The  bill  does  not  spell  out  what  is 
meant  by  "totality  of  circumstances." 
However,  disproportionate  representa- 
tion would  be  one  such  circimistance, 
and  the  court  apparently  would  only 
need  to  find  another,  such  as  a  history 
of  segregated  housing  or  racial  bloc 
voting,  to  strike  down  a  local  election 
law. 

The  phrase  "totality  of  circum- 
stances" is  so  nebulous  that  the  courts 
will  have  wide  latitude  in  deciding  all 
voting  rights  suits. 

Aside  from  this  key  element  of  the 
compromise,  the  Judiciary  bill  extends 
the  life  of  the  section  5  preclearance 
provisions  another  25  years  and  alters 
the  bailout  language. 

In  reality,  this  bill  is  not  a  compro- 
mise; it  rather  constitutes  an  abdica- 
tion of  congressional  responsibility. 

It  enshrouds  congressional  intent  in 
the  misty  language  of  political  expedi- 
ency. Its  inevitable  result  will  be  a 
flurry  of  litigation  since  the  task  of  di- 
vining congressional  intent  will  fall  to 
the  courts. 

And  it  is  certain  that  the  courts  will 
take  a  long  time  interpreting  this  mis- 
begotten legislation.  In  the  meamtime, 
local  elections  will  be  challenged  and 
delayed  as  the  legal  wheels  grind  on 
and  on. 

The  bill's  most  insidious  effect  will 
be  to  undermine  the  people's  faith  in 
their  own  political  system.  A  cardinal 
tenet  of  American  democracy  is  that 
citizens  have  the  right  to  determine 
the  kind  of  government  they  want  to 
run  their  local  affairs. 

This  bill  abrogates  that  right  in 
favor  of  the  special  interests  of  certain 
pressure  groups. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  basic  guar- 
antor of  all  our  democratic  rights.  It 
should  not  be  compromised  by  politi- 
cans  seeking  to  curry  favor  with  this 
group  or  that  at  election  time. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
embodies  a  thrust  toward  proportional 
representation  which  could  lead  to  the 
creation  of  what  some  have  called  "po- 
litical ghettoes"  in  our  society. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  establishment 
of  federally  mandated  segregated 
voting  districts  will  help  minorities  in 
the  long  run.  Indeed,  the  disappear- 
ance of  mixed  voting  districts,  where 
coalition-building  is  possible,  may  ac- 
tually diminish  minority  voting  power. 
I  believe  it  should  be  pointed  out 
that  the  assumption  underlying  the 
push  for  proportional  representation 
is  a  racist  assumption.  It  is  that  whites 
will  not  vote  for  blacks,  that  blacks 
cannot  be  fairly  represented  by  whites, 
that  only  Hispanlcs  should  represent 
Hispanics,  and  so  on. 


The  election  of  blactcs  and  other  mi- 
nority members  to  prominent  offices 
throughout  the  country  belies  these 
assumptions.  Whites  certainly  voted 
for  the  mayor  of  Los  Angeles  and 
blacks  certainly  voted  for  the  Gover- 
nor of  Virginia. 

In  sununary,  Mr.  President,  the  al- 
leged "compromise"  has  three  key  fea- 
tures. 

It  provides  a  new  bailout  section  to 
take  effect  in  1984.  Covered  jurisdic- 
tions theoretically  will  be  able  to  bail 
out  from  the  preclearance  provisions  if 
they  can  show  a  court  here  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.  a  clean  voting  rights 
record  for  the  preceding  10  years. 

However,  the  definition  of  a  "clean" 
record— in  conjunction  with  the  re- 
sults test— will  permit  frivolous  com- 
plaints to  keep  any  jurisdiction 
chained  indefinitely  to  the  act. 

Second,  the  bill  extends  the  pre- 
clearance mechanism  for  25  years, 
rather  than  making  it  permanent,  as 
in  the  House  bill. 

But  this  prolongs  for  a  quarter  cen- 
tury the  himiiliating  and  imnatural 
condition  of  Federal  oversight  of  local 
elections:  A  condition  which  violates 
the  constitutional  authority  of  the 
States  to  prescribe  electoral  proce- 
dures. 

Last,  and  most  ominously,  the  bill 
overturns  the  Supreme  Court's  Mobile 
decision  and,  through  the  results  test, 
may  well  result  in  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

Proponents  may  call  this  bill  a  "com- 
promise" if  they  choose. 

But  the  compromise  in  the  language 
of  the  legislation  is  cosmetic  and  with- 
out substance. 

As  to  the  25-year  extension,  I  ask 
this:  How  is  it  a  compromise  to  sen- 
tence an  iimocent  man  to  25  years  in 
prison,  instead  of  life? 

If,  indeed,  there  was  justification  for 
passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  I  am  convinced  it  is  totally  un- 
reasonable to  assert  that  now,  17  years 
later,  its  enforcement  provisions  need 
to  be  extended  for  an  additional  25 
years. 

Are  minority  voters  in  imminent 
danger  of  being  disenfranchised? 
There  is  no  evidence  to  support  this 
view. 

In  Virginia,  there  has  Iseen  no  evi- 
dence whatsoever  that  anyone  has 
been  denied  the  right  to  vote. 

Yet  passage  of  this  legislation  would 
cast  insulting  and  thoroughly  unjusti- 
fied reflection  on  the  people  of  Virgin- 
ia, who  have  been  scrupulous  in  pro- 
tecting the  right  of  all  citizens  to  vote. 
This  is  a  vindictive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  shall  not  vote  to  keep  my  own 
State  in  undeserved  subservience  to 
the  whims  and  dicates  of  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
to  me  on  my  time? 


Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  this  careful  and  precise  analysis  of 
this  very  bad  legislation. 

As  I  have  said  earlier  in  the  discus- 
sion of  this  motion  to  call  up,  this  leg- 
islation has  not  one  thing  to  do  with 
whether  somebody's  right  to  vote  will 
be  protected— not  one  scintilla  of  a  re- 
lationship exists.  And  yet  it  has  been 
presented  by  the  proponents  and  pres- 
sure groups  and  the  major  news  media 
as  drawing  the  line  between  whether 
you  favor  voting  rights  or  whether  you 
do  not. 

I  would  ask  the  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia if  he  is  aware  of  how  40  North  Caro- 
lina counties  come  under  this  umbrel- 
la? 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  am 
aware  that  they  do  come  imder  the 
act. 

Mr.  HELMS.  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
President,  has  100  counties.  Forty  of 
them  are  covered  by  this  pre-clearance 
provision,  meaning  that  40  coimties 
have  to  come  to  Washington  with  hat 
in  hand  to  beg  the  mercy  of  some  bu- 
reaucrat in  the  Justice  Department.  If 
the  couinty  wants  to  move  a  precinct 
down  the  street  or  across  the  street, 
regardless  of  what  may  t>e  desired  In 
terms  of  operating  the  election  proc- 
ess, they  have  to  come  to  Washington. 
They  do  not  have  their  day  in  court,  I 
say  to  the  Senator.  They  have  to  come 
and  deal  with  the  biu-eaucrats. 

All  this  Senator  is  asking  is  to  let 
those  40  counties  have  their  day  in 
court.  Under  the  present  permanent 
law  they  will  soon  get  their  day  in 
court.  But  the  proponents  of  the  pro- 
[>osed  changes  say,  "No;  we  are  going 
to  pimish  you.  We  are  going  to  strip 
the  court  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  your 
case." 

And  why  are  they  pimlshlng  the  40 
coimties  in  North  Carolina?  Because 
sometime  in  the  distant  past  a  literacy 
test  requirement  was  in  effect  in  those 
counties,  except  one.  Thirty-nine 
counties  had  the  literacy  test;  the  40th 
county  involved  in  this  preclearance 
morass  is  the  county  of  JaclLson  over 
in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  which 
has  a  substantial  Indian  population, 
and  in  one  election  year  had  a  relative- 
ly small  voter  turnout.  So,  ipso  facto, 
there  was  discrimination 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  will  recall 
that  in  1974  in  the  national  election 
only  38  percent  of  the  eligible  voters 
of  this  country  participated  in  the 
electoral  process,  meaning  by  that  sort 
of  reasoning  that  the  whole  coimtry 
was  ipso  facto  guilty  of  discrimination. 
Now  I  have  repeatedly  said.  I  say  to 
my  friend  from  Virginia,  let  us  get  on 
to  more  important  things.  I  collected 
the  other  day  the  reports  on  130 
pieces  of  important  legldation.  includ- 
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ing  the  constitutional  amendment  to 
balance  the  Federal  budget  or  to  re- 
quire a  balanced  Federal  budget  by 
the  Federal  Government.  Now,  that 
amendment  is  a  lot  more  important 
than  this  piece  of  legislation,  that  does 
nothing  but  act  in  a  punitive  way,  un- 
fairly and  inequitably,  against  the 
SUte  of  Virginia,  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  and  20  other  States. 

Now,  if  this  act  expired  and  had  to 
be  reenacted  to  stay  on  the  books,  that 
would  be  one  thing.  The  media  contin- 
ue to  say  the  Voting  Rights  Act  must 
be  extended  or  it  expires.  But  that  is 
not  so.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  per- 
manent legislation.  What  is  not  per- 
manent are  the  features  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  alluded  and 
which  deny  equity  and  fairness  to  his 
State  and  mine  and  others. 

I  commend  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  for  his  statement, 
and  I  hope  that  the  public  will  take 
note  of  his  wise  counsel. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  DENTON  addressed  the  Chair, 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  voted 
against  the  cloture  motion  earlier  this 
afternoon  because  the  real  issues  in- 
volved in  this  bill  have  been  generally 
misrepresented  and  oversimplified.  I 
believe  more  time  Is  required  to 
achieve  objectivity  and  perspective  on 
the  overall  context  and  farflimg  impli- 
cations involved  here. 

Mr.  President,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  other  civil  rights  laws  have  played 
a  major  role  in  implementing  this 
country's  commitment  to  protect  the 
fundamental  rights  of  all  Americans. 
The  civil  rights  struggle  that  produced 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  also  left  a 
legacy  of  freedom  and  equality  which 
is  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  na- 
tions. I  know  that  Alabama  is  a  better 
place  because  of  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment but  that  much  more  remains  to 
be  done  before  the  vestiges  of  racial 
prejudice  are  totally  eradicated  in  my 
State  and  in  others. 

As  a  boy.  I  saw  the  consequences  of 
racial  prejudice  and  can  still  vividly 
recall  scuffling  with  the  few  bullies  in 
my  school  who  would  throw  stones  at 
the  black  women  who  stood  at  bus 
stops,  usually  returning  home  from 
work  as  maids.  Those  were  sad  and 
tragic  days.  I.  therefore,  am  particu- 
larly pleased  to  participate  In  this 
year's  consideration  of  extension  of 
certain  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Clearly,  the  right  to  register  and  to 
vote  is  one  of  the  essential  fundamen- 
tal requisites  for  citizenship  in  a  de- 
mocracy. The  denial  of  that  right,  as 
practiced  in  the  South  and  elsewhere 
before  the  enactment  ef  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1965.  was  inexcusable 
and  morally  reprehensible. 


Today,  however,  the  Senate  and  the 
Nation  face  la  different  world  than 
that  of  196^  Tremendous  advances 
have  been  m^e  in  ai>i>uring  members 
of  minority  groups  of  the  right  to 
vote.  There  aas  been  a  shift  in  both 
attitude  and  Actions  by  local  officials 
and  by  ordlnak'y  citizens.  The  dramatic 
increase  in  black  voter  registration 
and  turnout  i^  the  South  in  the  last  17 
years  is  evidence  of  the  success  of  the 
act. 

That  is  notlto  say  there  is  no  room 
for  improvevient  in  many  areas. 
Throughout  ihy  campaign  for  election 
and  since,  I  suggested  that  coimtry 
clubs  and  other  social,  civic,  and  pri- 
vate organizations  in  my  State  should 
change  their  established  policies  and 
voluntarily  admit  members  of  racial 
minorities.  To  show  how  far  my  State 
has  come.  It  made  news  a  few  days  ago 
that  a  local  chapter  in  Alabama  of  a 
nationwide  citic  organization  still  had 
a  policy  against  according  membership 
to  members  of  minority  groups.  In 
1965.  it  would  have  made  news  if  such 
an  organization  had  a  policy  admitting 
minority  menibers.  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that  the  boar^  of  directors  of  this  par- 
ticular organization  promptly  and 
unanimously  voted  this  week  to 
change  its  policy.  The  earlier  adverse 
vote  was  120  [to  90.  In  1965  it  would 
have  been  more  like  210  to  0,  or  per- 
haps 205  to  5.1 

Do  we  not  ^n  the  risk  of  impeding 
or  even  reversing  the  astounding 
progress  thatihas  been  made  in  recent 
years  in  votiftg  rights?  However  weU 
intended,  an  effort  based  too  much  in 
legalisms  and; not  enough  in  humanity, 
may  well  ma^e  the  situation  worse  in- 
stead of  bettjer.  It  could  easily  feed 
and  fan  to  flames  the  smouldering 
embers  of  resentment,  or  anger,  and. 
sometimes  even  of  hatred,  that  for  so 
long  marked  the  political  and  social 
life  of  this  cotntry. 

We  are  dealing  with  human  nature, 
not  insensitive  objects.  Many  i>eople, 
human  being]  in  many  States  and  po- 
litical subdivifions  strenuously  resisted 
implementation  of  all  civil  rights  legis- 
lation in  the  early  sixties.  But  recog- 
nizing that,  legally  and  morally,  they 
had  to  comply  with  the  law.  they  have 
substantially  done  so — with  admirable 
results.  The  progress  they,  and  we. 
made  is  incarnate  not  only  in  legal 
rights  and  opportunities  but  also  in  at- 
titudes and  htmian  relationships. 

Mr.  Presi(^nt.  we  are  perilously 
close  to  turning  our  backs  on  the 
progress  thali^has  been  made.  Our  ob- 
jective shoulf,  must,  be  progress,  not 
just  prescription,  and  our  task  is  con- 
tinuing and  incouraglng  the  progress 
promoted  bs|  earlier  legislation  and 
produced  by  \,he  efforts  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  The  measure  before  us 
suggests  tha^  there  should  now  be 
more  stringftnt.  more  harsh,  more 
downright  ounitive  provisions  than 
were  contained  in  the  original  act. 
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For  this  reason  and  others.  I  hope 
that  Senators  from  States  that  do  not 
have  Jurisdictions  I  covered  by  the  sec- 
tion 5  preclearan^e  provisions  of  the 
act  will  consider  (:arefully  the  conse- 
quences of  adopting  the  committee  bill 
to  extend  that  yart  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Many 'States  and  Jurisdic- 
tions are  becoming  increasingly  dissat- 
isfied as  they  realize  that  their  good 
faith  and  largely  successful  efforts  to 
end  voter  discrimitiation  are  not  to  be 
recognized  by  the  establishment  of  a 
reasonable  bailoutl  provision. 

Moreover,  responsible  leaders  at  the 
State  and  local  levels  are  opposed  to 
the  establishment^  of  a  results  or  ef- 
section  2.  which 
e  act.  The  commit- 
section  2  would  in- 
of  this  country  a 
system  of  proportional  representation, 
and  proportional  not  by  political  party 
but  by  racial  and  ethnic  classification. 
I  cannot  imagine  Anything  more  inimi- 
cal to  the  ideals  ott  which  this  country 
was  founded,  or  td  the  philosophy  and 
ethic  that  have  prevailed  throughout 
its  history.  Under  the  amended  section 
2,  any  election  outcome  that  produced 
a  group  of  elected  officials  not  com- 
pletely reflective  of  the  ethnic  and 
racial  proportions  of  the  electorate 
would  be  suspect.  It  could  even  be 
overturned  if,  bas^d  on  the  totality  of 
circumstances,  it  is  shown  that  the  po- 
litical processes  lading  to  nomination 
or  election  are  not  equally  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  members  of  a  class  of 
citizens  protected  by  the  act. 

Mr.  President.  \  must  ask  my  col- 
leagues, is  this  the  color  blindness  to 
which  I  have  referred,  or  is  this  not 
itself  discrimination?  Are  we  now  to 
conduct  elections, not  on  the  basis  of 
free  citizens  of  a  democracy  but  on  the 
basis  of  representation  of  protected 
classes? 

The  central  casf  in  the  debate  over 
retention  of  the  durrent  intent  test  is 
the  1980  Supreme  Court  decision  in 
City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden.  Mobile, 
of  course,  is  my  birthplace  and  my 
hometown.  In  tl^at  case,  the  High 
Court  upheld  th^  intent  test  as  the 
standard  under  section  2.  Supporters 
of  the  committee  and  House  bills  have 
argued  that  Mobile  must  be  over- 
turned and  an  effects  test  established 
because  intent  is  i|npossible  to  prove. 

But  in  April,  oii  remand  to  the  dis- 
trict court,  the  co  urt  Itself  found  that 
the  requirements  of  the  intent  test 
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were  satisfied  because  the  plaintiffs 
were  able  to  demonstrate,  to  the 
court's  satisfaction,  a  discriminatory 
intent  in  the  establishment  of  Mobile's 
at-large  elections  and  to  mandate  the 
establishment  of  racially  safe  districts 
to  guarantee  the  election  of  officials 
on  the  basis  not  of  competence  but  of 
membership  in  a  protected  class. 

During  the  early  stages  of  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  now  before  us,  I  was 
impressed  by  the  almost  total  disap- 
pearance of  the  exceptional  circum- 
stances that  existed  in  covered  juris- 
diction in  1965  and  that  originally  jus- 
tified the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  sub- 
committee's report  emphasizes  that  re- 
markable change  by  pointing  out  that 
minority  voter  registration  rates  in 
such  covered  States  as  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana. Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
exceed  the  average  national  minority 
registration  rate.  The  report  also  sug- 
gests, with  reference  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  holding  in  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach,  that  the  proposed 
in  perpetuity  extension  of  the  pre- 
clearance  obligations  in  section  5  con- 
tained in  the  House  bill  may  well  be 
unconstitutional.  I  believe  that  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  was 
correct  to  question  whether  Congress 
has  the  authority  or  the  right  to  enact 
legislation  requiring  permanent  pre- 
clearance. 

Moreover,  from  the  standpoint  of 
equity  and  good  national  policy,  it  is 
objectionable  to  argue  that  a  State 
like  Alabama,  with  a  62.2-percent  rate 
of  black  registration,  should  be  cov- 
ered by  section  5,  while  a  State  like 
Massachusetts,  with  a  43.6-percent 
rate  of  black  registration,  should  not 
be.  This  same  objection  arises  when 
one  examines  the  number  of  black 
elected  officials  in  covered  States.  In 
1979.  Alabama,  with  208  elected  black 
officials,  ranked  10th  in  the  Nation  in 
its  election  of  black  individuals  to 
public  office. 

Mr.  President,  several  of  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  argued  that,  if  we 
must  have  the  preclearance  require- 
ments of  section  5  at  all.  they  should 
be  applied  nationwide  to  emphasize 
the  importance  of  protecting  voting 
rights  in  every  jurisdiction  where  they 
are  or  may  be  threatened  or  denied.  It 
Is,  however,  apparent  that  the  existing 
preclearance  procedure  itself  is  both 
politically  intrusive  and  bureaucrati- 
cally  burdensome.  Although  I  still 
insist  that  there  should  be  nationwide 
application,  I  suggest  that  the  present 
preclearance  procedures  should  be 
modified. 

Although  Congress  originally  de- 
signed the  section  5  process  to  provide 
covered  jurisdictions  with  a  rapid 
method  for  preclearlng  electoral 
cluu3ges.  it  is  not  functioning  that 
way. 

In  Allen  against  Board  of  Elections, 
the  Supreme  Court  expanded  the 
scope  of  the  act  by  holding  that  its 


preclearance  provisions  were  applica- 
ble not  oiUy  to  new  laws  which  might 
tend  to  deny  members  of  minority 
races  their  rights  to  register  and  vote, 
but  also  to  any  State  enactment  which 
altered  the  election  law  of  a  covered 
State  in  even  a  minor  way. 

As  a  result,  the  volume  of  submis- 
sions required  from  States,  counties, 
cities,  towns,  and  other  local  govern- 
mental organizations,  such  as  school 
boards,  has  reached  excessive  propor- 
tions. The  intrusive  and  imnecessary 
burdens  created  by  the  section  5  pre- 
clearance procedure  are  illustrated  by 
recent  Justice  Department  statistics 
showing  that,  although  it  receives  four 
submissions  per  day,  some  with  multi- 
ple changes,  the  objection  rate  for  sec- 
tion 5  submissions  is  cuirrently  only  0.2 
percent. 

Clearly,  the  preclearance  procedure 
has  evolved  Into  a  mere  inventory  of 
voter  registration  systems.  As  stated  in 
Chief  Justice  Burger's  dissenting  opin- 
ion in  U.S.  against  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners, "it  is  a  trivial,  though  burden- 
some, administrative  provision"  for 
both  the  covered  jurisdictions  and  the 
Attorney  General.  The  function  of  sec- 
tion 5  as  a  purported  remedy  goes  far 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  arguable  vio- 
lations ascertained.  When  the  onerous 
burden  of  compliance  is  weighed 
against  the  small  percentage  of  actual 
objections,  the  procedure  as  now  con- 
stituted is  even  less  supportable. 

Perhaps  worse,  the  administrative 
preclearance  process  Is  actually  not  a 
process  at  all  but,  rather  an  adminis- 
trative imposition  of  the  will  of  any 
given  Attorney  General,  or  his  staff. 
There  is  no  provision  for  a  hearing 
and  there  are  no  written  standards  of 
review:  the  confidential  file  is  unavail- 
able to  the  submitting  jurisdictions: 
and  there  is  no  requirement  for  find- 
ings of  fact.  Indeed,  there  is  not  even  a 
necessity  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
a  change  is  discriminatory.  As  Justices 
White.  Powell,  and  Rehnquist  ob- 
served, in  dissent,  in  Georgia  against 
United  States: 

Why  should  the  State  be  forced  to  shoul- 
der the  burden  where  Its  proposed  changes 
are  so  colorless  that  the  country's  highest 
legal  officer  professes  his  Inability  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  its  legality? 

Notwithstanding  the  breadth  of  the 
power  of  the  Attorney  General,  his 
discretion  is  not  subject  to  Judicial 
review.  It  Is  difficult  to  imagine  a  proc- 
ess that  is  more  offensive  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  federalism  than  one  that  de- 
termines the  efficacy  of  a  State's  law 
without  either  basic  due  process  pro- 
tections or  judicial  supervision. 

I  agree  with  President  Reagan's 
statement  on  November  6,  1981,  that: 

As  a  matter  of  fairness,  I  believe  that 
States  and  localities  which  have  respected 
the  right  to  vote  and  have  fully  complied 
with  the  act  should  be  afforded  an  opportu- 
nity to  "bailout"  from  the  special  provisions 
of  the  act. 


Toward  that  end,  I  may  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  establish  a 
more  reasonable  ''bailout"  provision 
for  States  and  other  political  subdivi- 
sions. Under  the  current  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  August  6,  1982. 
is  the  date  on  which  covered  jurisdic- 
tions such  as  Alabama  would  have  the 
first  real  opportunity  in  17  years  to 
achieve  "bailout"  from  the  section  5 
preclearance  provisions. 

The  first  opportunity  in  17  years, 
Mr.  President,  would  have  occurred  on 
August  6.  1982.  But  S.  1992  includes  so 
many  overly  stringent  and  artificial 
obstacles  to  "bailout"  that,  for  practi- 
cal purposes,  Alabama  would  be  denied 
"bailout"  forever. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  think  the 
people  of  Alabama,  with  that  kind  of 
onus  on  them,  as  unfair,  as  unreason- 
able, and  probably  inapplicable  as  it  is. 
can  feel  good  about  the  intent  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  can.  with 
comfort,  proceed  at  their  own  rate  in 
improving  attitudes,  I  would  question 
the  process  by  which  we  expect  to 
arrive  at  an  acceptable  bill.  I  believe  it 
is  unfair  to  deny  any  covered  Jurisdic- 
tion a  reasonable  opportunity  to  "bail- 
out" and  thereby  regain  equal  sover- 
eign status  within  the  Federal  system. 
In  conclusion.  I  say  only  that  I  do 
not  and  will  not  support  any  proposed 
changes  to  the  act  that  attempt  to 
undo  the  good  that  has  been  done  in 
the  last  17  years.  The  protection  of 
the  rights  of  members  of  minority 
groups  is  foremost  in  my  mind,  be- 
cause racial  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion are  abhorrent  to  me  both  person- 
nally  and  politically.  But.  if  we  allow 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  become  an 
insurmountable  and  inflexible  bureau- 
cratic and  procedural  barrier  to  local 
and  State  responsibility  and  sovereign- 
ty, then  I  believe  we  shall  frustrate 
the  intent  of  its  authors  and  the  Con- 
gress that  enacted  it.  and  that  we  shall 
deny  the  rights  and  freedoms  that  our 
constitution  guarantees  not  only  to  in- 
dividuals but  to  the  State  and  local 
governments  that  compose  our  Feder- 
al system. 

As  I  noted  at  the  beginning,  Mr. 
President,  I  believe  the  passage  of  this 
act  as  written  would  be  a  regression  in 
progress  in  that  tremendously  impor- 
tant human  endeavor  that  this  act  is 
purported  to  advance. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Who  yields  time? 
Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 
The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  if  it  is 
agreeable  with  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia, who.  I  presume,  is  managing 
this  measure,  at  some  point  when  it  is 
agreeable  with  him.  I  should  like  to 
speak  on  this  motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  I  shaU  be  happy 
to  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  yielding  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina? 

Bfr.  EAST.  If  that  is  suitable  to  the 
Senator  from  California,  I  should  like 
to  speak  on  this  question  of  the 
motion  to  proceed. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mt.  President.  I 
yield  so  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina may  speak. 

Mr.  EIAST.  I  ask  recognition  from 
the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  opposed  this 
motion  to  proceed.  I  realize  the  great 
difficulty  we  face  and  the  odds  against 
us,  but  to  me,  it  is  a  matter  of  princi- 
ple and  of  the  commonsense  of  the 
thing.  We  are  about  to  consider  a 
measure  that  I  find  very  badly  flawed, 
it  is  so  flawed  that  I  feel  that  to  con- 
simie  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  grap- 
ple with  it  is  ill  advised  in  view  of  all 
the  other  major  problems  we  face.  In- 
stead, this  bill,  because  of  the  major 
flaws  in  it,  ought  to  be  sent  back  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  for 
further  consideration  and  modifica- 
tion. 

There  are  several  points  I  should 
like  to  clarify  for  the  sake  of  my  col- 
leagues, Mr.  President.  Two  of  the 
major  misconceptions  about  this  law 
are  that,  first  of  all,  it  expires  in 
August  of  this  year.  It  does  not.  In  re- 
ality those  States  currently  subject  to 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  section 
5  would  have  an  opportunity  to  come 
out  from  under  them,  a  well-deserved 
opportunity,  in  view  of  the  progress 
they  have  made  in  terms  of  registra- 
tion and  voting  since  1965.  So,  to  the 
extent  that  any  Senator  is  alarmed 
that  this  law  might  expire  in  August, 
he  or  she  can  rest  assured  that  that  is 
not  the  case.  The  1965  voting  rights 
law  is  in  place  and  will  remain  so  per- 
manently until  repealed  by  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  second  misconception  is  that  we 
are  simply  extending  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  that  that  was  a  good 
act;  hence,  what  is  the  discussion 
about?  That,  too,  is  a  misconception. 
Mr.  President,  because,  as  I  have  said 
on  other  occasions  and  I  repeat  for 
emphasis,  we  are  not  simply  extending 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act.  We  have 
added  material  to  it  and  sections  to  it 
that  make  it  a  radically  different  law 
than  it  was  before. 

In  particular,  as  has  been  pointed 
out  on  many  occasions,  under  section  2 
of  this  new  act,  we  are,  for  the  first 
time,  introducing  the  idea  of  quotas 
for  determining  whether  an  election  is 
free  of  discriminatory  taint. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  one  thing  to  say 
that  you  would  support  legislation, 
which  I  do  and  would,  based  upon  the 
15th  amendment  that  would  guaran- 


tee the  right  of  every  American  to  reg- 
ister and  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted  regirdless  of  race  or  color. 
Such  legislation  would  be  eminently 
responsible,  based  upon  one  of  our 
fundamental  amendments,  the  15th 
amendment.  But  keep  in  mind  that 
this  bill  now  goes  much  further.  It  ex- 
pressly stated  that,  in  addition  to  the 
right  to  regBter  and  to  vote  and  to 
have  that  vo  ;e  counted,  there  exists  a 
right  in  somi ;  people  "to  have  elected 
representatives  of  their  choice."  To 
have  elected  representatives  of  their 
choice.  I 

Who  are  t|hese  people?  Well,  they 
are  memberslof  a  class  of  citizens  pro- 
tected by  sut>section  (a).  What  is  the 
class  of  cltians  protected  by  subsec- 
tion (a)?  American  citizens  who  could 
be  classified  on  the  basis  of  race  or 
color. 

So,  now  we 'are  told,  the  law  not  only 
will  guarante|e  the  right,  again,  to  reg- 
ister and  to  yote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted,  but|  it  wiU  guarantee  that 
members  of  ^  particular  class  will  be 
elected.  Of  Necessity  this  guarantee 
will  introduce  a  quota  system  into  the 
election  proaess  and  will  clearly  re- 
quire as  a  remedy  in  court  the  imposi- 
tion of  quotas. 

That  is  a  \^ry  new,  novel,  and  radi- 
cal idea  in  American  politics.  To  those 
who  may  be|  doubting  Thomases  and 
say,  "I  do  not  think  the  Federal  Gov- 
errunent  and!  the  courts  will  really  re- 
quire election  of  members  of  a  particu- 
lar class,"  I  ixtint  out  that  they  are  al- 
ready doing  to  in  the  affected  States^ 
of  which  miiK  is  one.  Section  5  of  this 
bill,  which  anplies  regionally  already  is 
doing  that.  In  North  Carolina,  this 
year,  the  Department  of  Justice, 
imder  sectioh  5  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  is.  In  fact,  requiring  our 
State  to  gerrjTnander  districts  racially 
in  order  to  lenhance  the  probability 
that  black  candidates  will  win. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  sensitive  sub- 
ject. Again,  It  is  one  thing  to  insure 
the  right  of  every  American  to  register 
and  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
counted.  But  when  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, based  upon  law,  backed  up  by 
courts,  requifes  the  drawing  of  voting 
districts  in  otder  to  insure  that  certain 
classes  will  be  more  likely  to  succeed 
as  a  result  oB  an  effect  of  the  election, 
that  is  what;  is  new.  That  is  what  is 
radical. 

Again,  Mr;  President,  I  think  the 
U.S.  Congress  needs  to  reflect  long 
and  hard  before  they  move  into  this 
very  troubled  water.  I  do  not  feel  they 
have.  With  All  due  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House  and  the  Senate,  I 
do  not  think  they  realize  that  is  what 
it  is  doing  or  will  do.  They  think  they 
are  merely  extending  an  old  law  which 
conventional  wisdom  tells  them  is 
good  law. 

I  understafid  the  problems  in  this 
l>ody.  People]  are  busy,  there  are  prob- 
lems of  budg  ets  and  finance  and  clean 
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air  acts  and  this,  that,  and  the  other 
thing.  Often,  people  are  advised  by 
well-meaning  pieoble  that  all  this  bill 
will  do  is  this,  thi  it,  or  something  else. 

If  I  thought  that  aU  this  bill  was  a 
simple  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  I  wo  lid  not  be  here  this 
afternoon  bothering  Senators  with 
this  analysis,  but  it  is  infinitely  more 
than  that. 

I  do  not  know  f  f  anything  that  will 
have  a  greater  itnpact  than  this  re- 
vised section  2.  Jt  will  apply  nation- 
wide; it  will  jeobardize  at-large  elec- 
tions, and  it  will  jeopardize  annex- 
ations and  any  o^her  changes  of  this 
kind  made  at  theJState  and  local  level. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  as  re- 
gards the  States  ciurently  under  the 
law,  of  which  th^re  are  9  completely 
under  it  and  13  dther  partially  under 
it,  of  which  Nor^h  Carolina  is  one- 
yes,  I  grant  that  we  have  40  counties 
in  North  Carolina  currently  under  this 
law— there  are  things  about  it  that  I 
feel  are  inappropriate  and  no  longer 
justified  today. 

der  the  current  law 
that  it  is  being  pro- 
we  are  required  to 
come  to  the  distijict  coiui;  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  try  these  cases, 
em  in  the  Federal 
our  areas,  jurisdic- 
tion having  beenj  stripped  away  from 
them.  There  is  ino  justification  for 
that.  In  this  coimtry  you  are  entitled 
to  try  a  case  in  tae  State,  the  district, 
or  the  area  wherein  the  alleged  of- 
fense supposedly  took  place.  The 
venue  provisions  of  the  act  ought  to  be 
changed.  Moreover,  under  the  act,  the 
burden  of  proof  is  not  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  show  that  a  jurisdiction  has 
discriminated,  which  historically  it 
ought  to  be.  It  is  on  the  particular 
State  or  entity  wjiich  has  to  prove  its 
innocence.  This  burden  of  proving  a 
neg&tive,  it  makes  it  impossible,  quite 
candidly,  to  anticipate  every  possible 
objection  that  the  Government  or  the 
Attorney  General  might  interpose.  It 
is  unfair  and  conirary  to  the  norm  of 
Anglo-American  ijiw. 

Another  major  flaw  in  this  bill  as  it 
applies  to  the  afljected  areas,  again  of 
which  North  Cai-olina  is  one,  is  the 
proposed  bailout ,  provision.  The  new 
bailout  is  worse  t^an  the  old  one.  It  is 
punitive.  It  is  unreasonable.  There  is 
little  or  no  chanc^  that  a  State  or  sub- 
division thereof  could  get  out  from 
imder  section  5.  St  is  not  clear  what 
the  new  standard  require,  vague  as 
they  are  and  ope^  as  they  are  to  arbi- 
trary interpretation.  Hence,  any  local 
or  State  official,  looking  at  the  bailout 
could  simply,  could  only,  decide  there 
is  no  way  to  gei  out  from  under  it. 
Where  then  is  hif  incentive  to  comply 
with  the  law?  Th^  new  standard  makes 
for  a  negative  Dublic  policy  rather 
than  a  positive  cne.  It  should  rather 
encourage  States  and  local  entities  to 
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comply  with  the  law  in  order  that 
they  could  come  out  from  under  the 
onerous  preclearance  provisions. 

The  proponents  of  this  so-called 
bailout  provision  I  think  know  down 
deep  inside  that  no  one  can  get  out 
from  under  it.  It  is  like  consigning 
someone  to  jail  with  no  chance  of 
parole  because  the  conditions  are  im- 
possible to  meet.  The  prisoner  has  no 
incentive  to  improve  his  conduct 
except  the  fear  that  harsher  penalties 
will  be  imposed  upon  him.  So  let  us 
not  call  it  bailout.  Let  us  call  it  rather 
permanent  subjection  or  at  least  sub- 
jection for  one-quarter  of  a  century.  I 
cannot  believe  any  Senator  in  this 
body  would  vote  to  subject  his  State  or 
a  subdivision  thereof  to  the  onerous 
provisions  of  this  particular  bill  for  a 
period  of  a  century  with  no  real  oppor- 
tunity to  get  out  from  under  it.  There 
are  so  many  defects  in  it,  from  this  re- 
quirement of  quotas  to  this  question 
of  venue,  burden  of  proof,  and  reason- 
able bailout.  With  all  of  the  impact 
that  this  will  have,  we  ought  to  think 
carefully  about  it.  We  ought  to  look  at 
amendments.  I  intend  to  offer  some.  I 
know  other  Senators  do,  too. 

The  thing  that  has  concerned  me  in 
this  mad  rush  to  get  into  this  bill,  to 
get  it  over  with,  as  we  are  told,  is  that 
there  is  a  certain  nervousness,  skittish- 
ness  almost,  on  the  part  of  the  propo- 
nents who  fear  that  we  might  look  at 
it  carefully,  we  might  explore  it,  we 
might  try  to  understand  its  implica- 
tions and  applications.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  rhetoric  to  the  effect  that  they 
are  for  justice,  they  are  forward-look- 
ing, they  are  progressive,  they  want  to 
open  up  the  election  process,  they  are 
humane,  and  they  are  compassionate. 
The  implication  is  that  these  are  the 
definitive  terms.  I  submit  everyone 
here  is  honorable  in  this  debate,  pro 
or  con.  Everyone  supports  the  funda- 
mental right  of  people  to  register  and 
vote  and  have  their  votes  counted  re- 
gardless of  race.  We  are  not  talking 
about  that.  We  are  talking  about  other 
fundamental  matters  that  I  feel  under 
close  scrutiny  will  not  bear  up. 

I  simply  ask  my  colleagues  to  consid- 
er these  amendments  and  other  things 
that  will  be  taken  up  on  their  merit, 
evaluate  them  carefully,  study  them, 
look  at  the  impact  and  decide  if  that  is 
what  they  want.  If  they  want  an  ef- 
fects test,  if  they  want  results  to  be  a 
part  of  judging  the  fairness  of  elec- 
tions, if  they  want  quotas  introduced 
into  elections  in  the  United  States, 
then  so  be  it.  Let  them  vote  for  them 
and  let  them  vote  not  to  amend  sec- 
tion 2.  If  they  feel  that  the  affected 
States,  those  9  and  13  others,  deserve 
no  relief,  that  they  should  be  treated 
not  only  as  they  have  been  for  17 
years  but.  indeed,  worse,  then  just 
leave  it  like  it  is. 

As  the  majority  leader— and  I  appre- 
ciate his  position  on  it— has  said  on 
nimierous  occasions,  as  he  said  to  the 


press,  the  amendments  are  not  frivo- 
lous, the  concerns  are  not  frivolous, 
they  are  genuine,  they  deserve  to  be 
heard,  to  be  debated,  and  to  be  voted 
upon.  It  is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have 
entered  into  this  debate,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. My  reason  for  being  opposed  to 
proceeding  is  that,  until  now  in  my 
brief  tenure  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  I  had 
never  seen  a  piece  of  legislation  come 
before  this  body  that  was  so  ill-con- 
ceived and  so  badly  flawed  throughout 
and  had  never  seen  a  situation  where 
the  better  thing  to  do  would  have  been 
to  send  it  back  to  the  committee  and 
see  if  they  could  not  come  up  with 
something  a  little  better.  But  if  we  are 
unsuccessful  in  opposing  this  motion 
and  that  Is  not  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
and  eventually  it  shall  work  its  will, 
we  will  move  on  to  the  substance  of 
the  measiure.  offer  our  amendments, 
allow  our  good  coUeagues  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  and  to  be  done 
with  it  all. 

I  have  noted  previously— and  I  would 
like  to  close  on  this— a  quotation  from 
a  recent  column  of  the  very  well 
known  journalist,  James  Jackson  Kil- 
patrick.  He  recently  had  a  column  ap- 
pearing nationwide  which  he  entitled. 
"Why  the  Cheers  On  Voting  Rights?" 
I  would  like  to  quote  briefly  Mr.  KU- 
patrick  in  conclusion.  He  said: 

Let  me  put  the  matter  as  bluntly  as  I  can. 
This  measure  is  folly. 

He  said: 

In  40  years  of  covering  politics,  I  cannot 
recall  a  more  lamentable  legislative  error. 

Then  he  concludes: 

Prom  the  waves  of  thoughtless  support 
given  to  this  misguided  bill,  I  respectfully 
dissent. 

That  sums  up  my  position  precisely: 
"Prom  the  waves  of  thoughtless  sup- 
port given  to  this  misguided  bill,  I  re- 
spectfully dissent." 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I 
gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk 
ceeded  to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend my  able  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  for  his  presenta- 
tion. He  has  served  with  distinction 
across  the  broad  spectrum  of  his  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  Senate  but  most 
especially  as  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  and  particularly 
with  reference  to  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

I  ask  my  friend  from  North  Carolina 
if  he  will  turn  to  the  report  on  the 
voting  rights  extension,  so  called,  page 
167.  I  want  to  check  some  figures  with 
him,  to  see  if  my  understanding  is  cor- 
rect. 


sug- 


The 


pro- 


I  notice  a  table  listing  the  States. 
The  table  is  headed  "Chart  B— Re- 
ported Registration  For  States.  By 
Race."  Then  down  below,  in  parenthe- 
ses. "In  Percent." 

Mr.  EAST.  Yes. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  notice  that  North 
Carolina,  for  example,  has  a  registra- 
tion of  63.7  percent  of  its  adult  whites. 
Is  that  the  Senator's  reading  of  that 
table? 

Mr.  EAST.  Yes.  That  would  be  cor- 
rect.    

Mr.  HELMS.  And  49.2  percent  of  the 
blacks  are  registered  in  North  Caroli- 
na. 

Mr.  EAST.  Yes. 

Mr.  HEIiMS.  The  type  is  a  little 
blurred.  What  is  it  for  the  State  of 
Massachusetts?  It  appears  to  be  73.4 
percent  for  white  registration  and  43.6 
percent  for  black  registration.  Is  the 
Senator's  copy  clearer  than  mine? 

Mr.  EAST.  The  Senator  reads  that 
accurately. 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  State  of  Virginia: 
Is  it  65.4  percent  white  registration 
and  49.7  percent  black  registration? 

Mr.  EAST.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Let  me  go  back  to  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  see  if  I  have  the  figures 
straight:  73.4  percent  is  the  white  reg- 
istration and  43.6  percent  is  the  black 
registration  of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  EAST.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  I 
have  the  figures  correct. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
yield  for  a  question  from  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  will  be  delighted  to 
yield,  on  the  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.    

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Certainly. 

Will  the  Senator  be  good  enough  to 
clarify  for  me  what  the  percentage  of 
black  registration  is  for  the  State  of 
Ohio,  according  to  that  table? 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  I  can  make  out  the 
blurred  print,  let  me  see 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  it  be 
68.3? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  was  looking  at  92.1. 
but  I  guess  that  is  North  Dakota.  Is  it 
66.5?     

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  86.5  white;  68.3 
black  registration. 

Mr.  HEX  .MS.  Yes,  that  is  what  the 
figures  are. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Would  not  the 
Senator  say  that  is  pretty  good? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  say  that  is  excellent. 
The  figures  for  Ohio  are  almost  as 
good  as  those  for  Mississippi.  They 
certainly  compare  well  with  Kansas 
where  the  percentage  of  black  regis- 
tration is  the  lowest  in  the  country. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  an  observation  on 
the  figures  he  brings  to  our  attention? 
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The  point  that  is  critical  in  these 
statistics  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  rightly  brings  to  our  atten- 
tion is  that— well,  there  are  many  in- 
teresting things— but  the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  1965  act  was  to  enhance 
minority  registration  in  the  affected 
States,  which  it  obviously  has  done 
dramatically. 

Another  thing  to  note  is  that  the  fig- 
ures in  the  affected  States  are  equal  to 
or  higher  than  those  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  or  many  parts  of  the  country. 
For  example,  Mississippi  has  a  black 
registration  of  72.2;  Massachusetts  has 
43.6. 

My  point  is  this:  Why  would  you 
treat  Mississippi  worse  than  Massa- 
chusetts? That  is  the  approach  of  this 
proposed  act,  under  section  5,  because 
the  affected  States  have  to  come  here 
and  try  their  cases.  The  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  them. 

The  point  is  that  under  a  general 
notion  of  federalism,  you  should  treat 
all  States  equally,  under  the  equal 
footing  doctrine,  unless  there  is  some 
reasonable  basis  for  distinguishing 
among  or  between  them. 

The  curious  thing  is  that  a  State 
such  as  Massachusetts  has  a  poorer 
record  than  that  of  Mississippi.  Yet, 
Mississippi  will  be  subjected  to  a  strict- 
er standard  than  Massachusetts.  And 
so  on  it  goes. 

My  point,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  is  that  there  is  no  ra- 
tional basis  for  treating  one  part  of 
the  country  differently  from  another, 
under  this  law.  It  is  unthinking;  it  is  _ 

arbitrary:  it  Is  capricious.  It  violates      no*  Nmtm  rtpre*  cbbus  escnates. 
one Tthe  great  tenets  of  Anglo-Amer-      so^  b-«.  -  «^  c«..  D.p«in«,  -  c»n««,,  N««*e,  im 
lean  law.  the  Idea  that  citizens  ought       Mr.  HEIJIIS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
to  be  treated  the  same,  imless  there  is    gest  the  abs  snce  of  a  quorum, 
some  reasonable  basis  for  distinction.       The   PRl  SIDING    OFFICER.    The 
and  that  States  ought  to  be  treated    clerk  will  ca  1  the  roll, 
the  same,  unless  there  is  some  reason-       The  assis  ant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
able  basis  for  distinction.   There  is    ceeded  to  ca  1  the  roll, 
none  here.  Mr.   DON  ENICI.   Mr.   President.   I 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  statistics    ask  unanim  >us  consent  that  the  order 
would  bring  you  to  precisely  the  oppo-    for  the  quoi  um  call  be  rescinded, 
site   conclusion.    It   is   Massachusetts       THE  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
that  should  be  under  section  5,  rather    out  objectio  i.  it  Is  so  ordered, 
than  Mississippi.  But  emotion  seems       Mr.   DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   I 
to  run  stronger  than  statistics  here,    y*??^  ""y^elf  2  mdnutes.  ,  ,„^^ 

and  I  think  the  Senator  is  right  to  get  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as 
us  to  look  at  the  figures.  Whether  amended,  involves  one  of  the  most  Im- 
people  will  listen,  that  is  always  an-  portant  coi^titutional  Issu^  ever  to 
other  problem  come  bef  ort  this  Congress.  Central  to 

Mr  WITT  MS  T  thank  th..  R«>natnr  ^^^  legislation  are  fundamental  issues 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator.         involving    Suffrage,    federalism,    civU 

rights  and  the  system  of  checks  and 
balances,  l^his  legislation  is  very  im- 
portant becptuse  it  insures  the  full  and 
vigorous  pfotection  of  the  right  to 
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According  to  this  table— I  was 
handed  a  clear  copy,  and  I  can  make 
out  the  figures— the  lowest  State  in 
terms  of  percentage  of  black  registra- 
tion is  Kansas.  The  second  lowest  is 
Bfassachusetts. 

So  that  all  States  may  be  examined, 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  luianimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  table  printed  in  the 
RacoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RscoRD.  as  follows: 


vote 

The  Voti 
cial     pro' 
what  two 
and  100  y< 


Rights  Act  and  its  spe- 
ons  have  accomplished 
onstitutional  amendments 
of  litigation  could  not 
aocompUshi  It  has  banished  the  blight 
of  racial  discrimination  in  voting  and 
resulted  in  the  enfranchisement  of 
hundreds   j>f   thousands   of  minority 


Americans.  With 

1965  act.  minorities  finally  began  to 

collect   on   what   Dr.   Martin   Luther 

King  called  "Prcpaissory  note  of  the 

Constitution." 

Throughout  mj^  tenure  as  a  Senator 
I  have  unyieldingly  sought  to  protect 
and  to  make  me^ingful  the  right  to 
vote.  I  was  an  original  cosponsor  of 
the  bilingual  election  provisions  en- 
acted in  1975.  I  Relieve  that  the  right 
to  vote  is  the  nu>st  sacred  right  and 
the  guardian  of  all  other  rights. 

The  best  Justification  for  extending 
the  bilingual  election  provisions  for 
non-English  speaking  citizens  can  be 
found  in  the  19751  law  itself: 

Tbe  Congress  finps  that  voting  discrimi- 
nation against  citi^ns  of  language  minori- 
ties is  pervasive  and  national  in  scope.  Such 
minority  citizens  are  from  an  environment 
in  which  the  dominant  language  is  other 
than  English.  In  addition  they  have  been 
denied  equal  educstlonal  opportunities  by 
state  and  local  government,  resulting  in 
severe  disabilities  and  continuing  illiteracy 
in  the  English  language.  The  Congress  fur- 
ther finds  that  where  state  and  local  offi- 
cials conduct  electiCins  only  in  English,  lan- 
guage minority  cit^ns  are  excluded  from 
participating  in  thelelectoral  process. 

There  are  15  million  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans and  other  IHlspanics  who  com- 
prise 7  percent  of  the  U.S.  population. 
For  the  Hispanic  adult  who  cannot 
speak  or  read  English  fluently,  the 
right  to  vote  has  no  meaning  because 
it  cannot  be  usedl 

The  Mexican  American  legal  defense 
and  educational  fund  conducted  a 
study  and  the  rraults  were  included  in 
the  committee  hearings.  The  study 
found  that  the  bilingual  materials 
were  particularly  valuable  to  the  el- 
derly citizen,  wh(>,  because  of  poor  and 
often  nonexistei^t  educational  oppor- 
tunities when  h0  or  she  was  a  child, 
was  never  educaied  in  English.  The  el- 
derly accounted  i  for  the  majority  of 
those  who  used  bilingual  voting  assist- 
ance and  materials  in  the  1980  general 
elections.  Seventy-four  percent  of 
those  over  65  ye^  old  used  the  Span- 
ish ballot.  Thirty-five  percent  of  all  re- 
spondents would^  be  less  likely  to  regis- 
ter if  there  were  no  ballot  in  Spanish 
(among  those  ov^r  65  years  old,  44  per- 
cent); 65  percent  of  Mexican  Ameri- 
cans 65  years  o^  older  have  had  less 
than  5  years  of  i  school.  The  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
gives  real  meanl^  to  the  right  to  vote. 
Without  those  provisions  the  Hispanic 
adult  who  cannpt  speak  or  read  Eng- 
lish fluently  is  precluded  from  voting 
because  the  right  to  vote  cannot  be 
used.  The  right  to  vote  has  no  mean- 
ing if  it  cannot  be  used.  Therefore,  the 
bilingual  provisions  will  be  extended 
so  as  to  coincide  with  the  other  provi- 
sions. 

This  law  was  enacted  in  1965  be- 
cause some  States  and  local  political 
subdivisions  sought  to  prevent  minori- 
ties from  exercising  this  most  precious 
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right.  The  act  began  a  new  chapter  in 
the  struggle  to  achieve  equality  for  mi- 
norities. In  1970,  Congress  reviewed 
and  extended  the  act  for  another  5 
years.  In  1975,  Congress  again  re- 
viewed the  progress  made  under  the 
legislation  and  extended  the  preclear- 
ance  provisions  for  another  7  years 
until  August  1982.  At  that  time,  the 
act  was  amended  to  impose  bilingual 
election  requirements  designed  to 
transform  the  phrase  "the  right  to 
vote"  from  a  lofty  platitude  for  mi- 
norities to  a  meaningful  right. 

In  revisiting  the  statute  in  1982,  the 
emphasis  shoiild  be  placed  on  the  posi- 
tive objectives  of  the  legislation  rather 
than  dwelling  on  the  chapter  that  led 
to  its  passage  16  years  ago. 

Today,  the  question  is  once  again 
before  Congress:  Should  those  special 
provisions  be  extended  again?  In  my 
view,  that  question  must  be  answered 
affirmatively.  I  applaud  President 
Reagan's  endorsement  of  a  10-year  ex- 
tension and  his  position  that  the  bilin- 
gual ballot  provisions  of  the  current 
Voting  Rights  Act  be  extended  so  that 
they  run  concurrently  with  other  spe- 
cial provisions  of  the  act. 

I  want  to  compliment  Senator  Dole 
for  his  proposed  changes  in  section  2. 1 
wsint  to  voice  my  support  for  the  Dole 
compromise  which  changes  the  law 
from  an  "intent"  test  to  a  "results" 
test  based  on  the  "totality  of  circum- 
stances" language  of  the  n.S.  Supreme 
Court  in  the  White  against  Register 
decision. 

During  the  8  days  of  hearings  before 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion, Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
spokesmen  for  the  ^3J&.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  NAACP,  League  of 
Women  Voters,  American  Civil  Liber- 
ties Union,  Leadership  Conference  on 
CivU  Rights,  Southwest  Voter  Regis- 
tration Project,  Common  Cause,  Amer- 
ican Jewish  Congress,  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Legal  Defense  and  Education 
Fund,  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  League  of  United  Latin  American 
Citizens  collectively  and  unequivocally 
endorsed  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  consensus  of  these  or- 
ganizations sends  a  very  clear  message 
to  the  Congress  that  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  been  good  for  the 
country  and  should  be  extended. 

Measured  by  any  yardstick,  the  re- 
sults of  the  act  are  Impressive.  Liter- 
acy tests,  poll  taxes,  and  similar  de- 
vices which  led  to  the  original  Voting 
Rights  Act  have  been  effectively  elimi- 
nated. Minorities  have  made  dramatic 
gains  in  voter  registration  and  election 
to  public  office. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  the  number  of  black 
elected  officials  in  the  South  has  in- 
creased dramatically  from  less  than 
100  in  1965  to  more  than  2,000  in  1980. 
A  recent  study  completed  by  the 
Southwest  voter  registration  educa- 
tion project  showed  a  29.9  percent  in- 


crease in  Hispanic  voter  registration 
rose  by  44  percent. 

Notable  gains  have  also  been 
achieved  in  a  number  of  covered  jiuis- 
dictions  which  have  sizable  Hispanic 
populations.  In  Texas,  minority  voter 
registration  has  Increaed  by  30  percent 
during  that  5-year  period.  Even  more 
dramatic  is  the  progress  in  Arizona, 
where  Hispanics  constitute  16.2  per- 
cent of  the  population  and  13.2  per- 
cent of  aU  elected  officials. 

New  Mexico  is  a  unique  State. 
Thirty-eight  percent  of  its  population 
Is  Hispanic.  The  authors  of  the  New 
Mexico  Constitution  acknowledged  the 
necessity  for  bilingualism  and  felt  It 
important  enough  to  place  bilingual 
provisions  In  the  State  Constitution. 
Those  Pounding  Fathers  recognized 
the  importance  of  full  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  electoral  process. 
Both  English  and  Spanish  are  official 
languages  in  New  Mexico.  The  bilin- 
gual requirements  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  are  an  affirmation  to  this 
noble  objective. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  created  a 
new  climate  of  awareness  among  mi- 
nority citizens  in  covered  Jurisdictions 
that  has  made  them  more  conscious  of 
their  rights  to  participate  fully  in 
their  communities'  political  decision- 
making process.  It  has  made  election 
officials  wary  of  abridging  that  right 
and  more  accepting  and  sensitive  to 
the  needs  of  the  minority  community. 
Most  of  all,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  of  great  symbolic  importance  to 
the  Nation  as  a  statement  of  national 
commitment  to  the  equal  access  of  all 
to  the  ballot.  The  passage  of  S.1992  Is 
a  strong,  fair,  and  widely  endorsed  bill 
which  would  be  a  signal  to  the  Nation 
that  this  commitment  still  stands. 

As  significant  as  the  gains  have 
been,  this  legislation  has  not  realized 
its  potential.  It  Is  imperative  that  we 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that,  while 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  enacted  in 
part  as  a  prophylactic  safeguard 
against  racial  discrimination,  it  has  an- 
other and  more  critical  purpose  as 
well,  which  was  forward-looking  and 
constructive  and  national  in  scope. 
The  purpose  was  to  encourage  States 
and  localities  to  bring  minorities  into 
the  mainstream  of  American  political 
life. 

Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith  testified  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  Subcommittee  on  the  Con- 
stitution that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's enforcement  experience  in  this 
area  still  demonstrates  that  some  po- 
litical Jurisdictions  in  the  country 
have  made  insufficient  progress  and 
that  continued  Federal  oversight  of 
those  Jurisdictions  is  necessary. 

Since  1975,  the  Mexican  American 
Legal  Defense  and  Educational  Fund 
attorneys  have  i>articlpated  in  ap- 
proximately 50  lawsuits  under  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 


I  support  the  Dole  compromise.  As  a 
lawyer,  I  am  well  aware  that  intent  is 
a  much  relied  upon  legal  test.  It  is  an 
integral  element  that  must  be  proven 
in  an  assortment  of  legal  controver- 
sies. Intent  is  difficult  to  prove,  and  in 
voter  rights  cases,  if  the  result  is  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote,  the 
harm  is  done.  The  amendment  which 
changes  the  test,  to  a  Dole  compro- 
mised results  test,  brings  back  the 
original  intent  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
order  for  the  quorum  call  be  rescind- 
ed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  order  of  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
to  S.  1992. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  those  who  want  to  utilize  their 
time  will  come  and  utilize  their  time 
and  that  we  will  proceed  from  there 
rather  than  depriving  anybody  of  his 
right  to  speak  on  this  issue. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  hope  we  can 
move  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  take  up, 
if  It  would  be  all  right. 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  suggests 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  My  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  Mr.  President,  is  whether 
or  not  it  is  appropriate  to  have  a 
quonmi  call  at  this  point,  there  having 
been  no  intervening  business  subject 
to  cloture  being  invoked. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  UntU 
the  Chair  has  announced  whether  or 
not  a  quorum  is  present  there  has  not 
been  a  quorum  call. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Specter).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  did  not  hear. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
has  been  a  request  for  unanimous  con- 
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sent  that  further  proceedings  under 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  memorandum  from  a  represent- 
ative of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
the  County  of  Los  Angeles.  It  reads  as 
follows: 

On  June  8.  1982.  The  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  the  County  of  Los  Angeles,  on  motion  by 
Supervisor  Kenneth  Hahn,  unanimously 
voted  to  favor  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1985  on  condition  that  the  bill 
is  amended  to: 

1.  Discontinue  bilingual  ballots. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry, Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  parliamentary 
inquiry? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  find  it 
unique  that  I  be  interrupted  in  the 
middle  of  a  statement.  Unless  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  urgency,  I  would 
prefer  to  continue. 

Mr,  KENNEDY,  It  is  a  matter  of 
great  urgency.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  repre- 
sents it  is  a  matter  of  great  urgency. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  am  apprehensive 
about  anything  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts might  consider  urgent.  I  am 
not  persuaded  that  it  is,  Mr.  President. 
I  do  not  yield.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  the 
floor. 

Mr,  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

To  continue: 

2.  Delete  any  provisions  which  reflect  or 
Infer  quotas  or  proportional  representation 
of  ethnic,  cultural  or  racial  groups. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  plea  of 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  of  the 
County  of  Los  Angeles,  a  government 
serving  7  million  citizens.  So,  Mr. 
President,  the  facts  are  gradually  get- 
ting out  on  this  bill.  The  public  and 
the  Senate  should  not  t>e  denied  the 
facts  through  hasty  and  misinformed 
action. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  memorandum  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  memorandum 
appearing  in  the  Recohd? 

BIr.  OOLDWATER,  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
objection  is  heard. 

Mr,  HELMS.  Very  well.  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, it  will  stand  as  it  is,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The    PRB5IDING    OFFICER, 
clerk  will  cal   the  roll. 

The  bill  cjerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  KENI4EDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  oonsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  object  on? 

Mr.  HELN  S.  Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
objection  ia  heard.  The  clerk  will 
resume  the  c  Eill  of  the  roll. 

The  bill  c  lerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAK1:R.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  <  onsent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  ;all  be  rescinded. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  s  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKE  R.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
spent  a  goo<  part  of  the  afternoon  on 
quorum  call ;  charged  against  the  100 
hours  undei  rule  XXII.  I  understand 
that.  But  I  Eun  anxious,  if  we  can.  to 
get  as  mucn  of  the  debate  out  of  the 
way  post  cloture  as  is  possible  to  do. 

I  do  not  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
remain  late  this  evening,  but  I  do  hope 
that  we  caji  get  some  more  debate 
done  today  before  we  go  out.  I  would 
plan  to  get  off  this  bill  about  6  o'clock 
and  then  tale  care  of  our  routine  mat- 
ters shortly  after  that. 

May  I  induire  of  the  distinguished 
managers  of  the  bill  and  the  Senator 
from  North  I  Carolina  and  other  Sena- 
tors who  are  here  if  they  have  debate 
that  they  wish  to  conduct  yet  this 
afternoon  oA  this  motion? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fro|n  Massachusetts  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  KEN^TEDY.  I  rise  to  point  out 
that  we  have  been  on  this  resolution 
for  2  hours,  ks  minutes,  most  of  which 
time  has  bfen  consumed  by  quorum 
calls.  There  should  not  be  any  illusion 
for  the  Meipbers  of  the  Senate  about 
what  tactic^  are  being  used  to  subvert 
the  possibfity  of  consideration  of 
on  their  merits, 
ely  mindful  of  the  calen- 
been  spelled  out  by  the 
er,  and  I  think  we  are 
prepared  toiaccommodate  it.  I  thought 
the  cloture  [vote  was  a  strong  indica- 
tion of  what;  the  will  of  the  Senate  is, 
but  we  are  being  denied  an  opportuni- 
ty to  even  insider  amendments.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  majority  leader 
has  had  the  opportunity  I  have  had  to 
spend  the  ttime  here  listening  on  the 
speaker  system,  but  I  have  heard  the 
same  speech  at  least  five  times  from 
the  Senate^  from  North  Carolina.  I 
am  sure  I 
more  times 


amendment 

I  am  extr^ 

dar  that  hs 

majority  le 


will  hear  it  a  niunber  of 
I  think  it  is  important  at 
this  time  td  point  out  exactly  what  is 


happening 


m  the  floor  of  the  Senate,    did  not  go  throi  igh  the  cloture  proce 


I  do  not  th  ink  it  does  us  any  good  to    dure  as  an  idle 


continue  ta 


call.  We  cai  i  stay  as  long  as  any  of  the 


er    of    the    bill 
prefer  to  debate 
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other  Members  c  an,  but  if  that  is  the 
way  that  we  are  ( oing  to  proceed,  then 
it  is  important  that  the  membership 
know  it. 

Mr.  HATCH  ad  Iressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utt  h. 

Mr.  HATCH.  'At.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  reajority  leader's  com- 
ments and  the  re  luest,  as  floor  manag- 
I  personally  would 
the  bill,  bring  up  the 
amendments,  dispose  of  those  amend- 
ments and  resolire  this  issue  on  the 
floor.  I  certainly  hope  we  can  proceed 
as  expeditiously  as  possible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
thank  the  Senate  r  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  At.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  ^ield  for  one  other 
statement.  I  do  not  think  anybody  on 
our  side,  at  least  those  who  would  like 
to  go  forward,  tas  anything  more  to 
say  at  this  time  until  we  actually  get 
on  the  bill  itself,  When  we  get  on  the 
bill,  then  I  thin^  we  will  have  a  full 
and  complete  del  >ate,  but  until  then  it 
is  just  a  matter  c  f  allowing  the  time  to 
run. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  think  it  is 
quite  obvious  to  one  and  all  what  is 
taking  place  wh<n  we  talk  about  how 
long  we  are  goirg  to  be  dilly-dallying 
before  we  move  1 9  actual  consideration 
of  the  measure.  :  wonder  whether  the 
leader  has  given  any  consideration  to 
the  matter  of  £  live  quonmi  call  in 
order  that  we  mi  ;ht  eliminate  the  con- 
tinuous use  of  ]uorum  calls  for  the 
purpose  of  delaying  the  work  of  the 
Senate.  As  the  leader  well  knows, 
there  are  limitations  to  what  is  per- 
mitted after  a  lii  e  quorum  call  has  oc- 
curred. 

Mr.  BAKER.  [  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

I  find  myself  in  a  unique  position. 
That  is,  I,  like  tl  le  Senator  from  Utah, 
am  in  favor  of  tioving  on  and  getting 
to  the  amendmei  its  themselves. 

Indeed,  I  propounded  a  unanimous- 
concent  request  earlier  today  that  we 
dispense  with  the  hundred  hours  post- 
cloture  under  rule  XXII  and  go  direct- 
ly to  the  motion  itself,  which  I  think 
would  carry.  So  4  am  on  that  side. 

By  the  same  tisken.  I  have  a  special 
responsibility  1 1  think  to  make  sure 
that  every  Senajtor  is  fully  protected 
in  their  rights,  including  those  rights 
under  rule  XXII;  even  though  I  may 
not  favor  that  position,  I  feel  an  obli- 
gation to  protect  it. 

If  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
or  any  other  Senator  wishes  to  debate 
in  opposition  to  the  motion  and  wishes 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  time,  I  am 
to  force  that  issue.  I 
to  get  to  this  bill;  we 


not  going  to  trj 
do  intend  to  try 


sit  here  during  a  quonun 


gesture,  and  at  some 
point  we  will  re4ch  this  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  bill. 
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I  think  it  will  pass.  But  my  job  is  to 
try  to  see  that  every  Senator  has  the 
opportunity  to  express  themselves 
fully,  that  no  one  is  taken  advantage 
of,  that  every  chance  is  given  to  pre- 
sent a  legitimate  point  of  view  but  at 
the  same  time  to  see  that  we  get  a 
result  and  do  so  as  promptly  as  possi- 
ble. 

At  this  point  may  I  inquire  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  if  he  has  further  debate  on 
this  measure,  or  if  he  is  prepared  to  go 
on  to  a  vote  now  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, or  if  he  could  give  some  idea  of 
when  he  would  be  in  a  position  to  do 
that? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  cannot  respond  to  his 
question  at  this  time.  I  had  hopes  that 
there  would  be  some  lessening  of  the 
intractability  of  the  proponents,  but 
there  has  been  none  whatsoever.  They 
continue  to  delay.  I  say  again  that  we 
could  vote  10  minutes  from  now  on 
final  passage  if  we  could  just  have 
some  fairness  and  equity  agreed  to  in 
this  legislation.  I  have  no  desire  to 
hold  this  legislation  up,  and  I  have 
made  that  clear  from  the  beginning. 

Before  we  get  awash  in  a  pious  pre- 
tense around  this  place,  let  me  say 
that  on  repeated  past  occasions  I  have 
been  on  this  floor  and  I  have  done  ev- 
erything I  could  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  when  he  was 
in  the  position  that  I  am  now  in,  and 
not  once  did  I  slip  up  and  whisper 
"regular  order"  as  has  been  done  here 
this  afternoon. 

If  we  are  going  to  play  games,  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  knows  how  to  play  them  a 
little  bit.  too.  However.  I  suggest  that 
we  sleep  on  this  thing,  and  if  there  is 
any  evidence  of  a  lessening  of  the  in- 
tractability on  the  side  of  the  propo- 
nents so  that  we  can  clear  up  some  of 
the  problems  that  I  and  other  have 
with  this  legislation.  I  can  assure  Sen- 
ators that  at  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning,  9  o'clock.  8  o'clock,  whatever 
time  is  designated,  we  can  come  to  an 
agreement. 

But  all  I  hear  is,  "We  will  overcome 
again.  We  are  not  going  to  listen  to 
you.  We  don't  care  what  you  think. 
We  don't  care  what  is  being  done  to 
your  State." 

In  fairness.  I  cannot  treat  the  people 
of  North  Carolina  that  way,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  caimot. 

So  that  is  about  as  clear  as  I  can 
make  it.  I  want  to  proceed,  but  I  need 
some  evidence  of  good  faith  on  the 
other  side. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  make  it  equally  clear  that  the 
position  which  had  been  recommended 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  in 
his  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  is  com- 
pletely unacceptable,  I  think,  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  am  prepared  to  let  the 


Senate  make  that  decision.  I  recom- 
mend that  the  Senate  not  accept  that 
position,  because  I  think  it  reaches  the 
funadmental  issue  of  the  right  of  citi- 
zens across  this  Nation  to  vote. 

I.  for  one,  am  not  going  to  be  in  a  po- 
sition where  I  am  going  to  be  request- 
ed to  alter  or  change  my  calendar  on  a 
good  night's  sleep,  recommended  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  to 
change  my  position  on  this  legislation. 

So,  for  what  information  it  is  worth, 
I  think  we  are  going  to  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  tomorrow  that  we  find 
ourselves  in  right  now. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  does 
not  appear  to  me  that  we  will  get  very 
far  this  evening. 

I  hope  every  Senator,  on  both  sides 
of  this  issue,  understands  that  at  some 
point  we  have  to  resolve  this  issue.  We 
are  now  under  cloture.  Under  the  pro- 
visions of  rule  XXII,  there  is  a  limited 
time  for  debate.  Debate  is  allocated  to 
Senators  on  a  very  precise  and  exact 
basis.  It  requires  unanimous  consent 
to  change  those  provisions. 

There  is  no  animosity  in  the  state- 
ment I  am  about  to  make,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts understand  it  when  I  say  it. 
We  are  going  to  pass  this  bill,  or  at 
least  we  are  going  to  let  the  Senate 
work  its  will  on  this  matter.  I  am  not 
going  to  try  to  force  the  issue  tonight. 

I  am  not  ever  consciously  going  to 
take  advantage  of  any  Senator  or  de- 
prive him  of  any  right. 

I  want  everyone  to  know  that  clo- 
ture is  not  an  idle  gesture,  and  we  are 
indeed  going  to  do  this.  We  are  going 
to  provide  for  the  Senate's  consider- 
ation of  this  motion  and,  assuming  the 
motion  is  agreed  to,  full  consideration 
of  the  bill  and  all  amendments  to  the 
bill. 

I  say  again  that  I  am  not  one  of 
those  who  closes  his  mind  to  every 
amendment.  There  are  amendments  I 
am  aware  of  that  probably  will  be  of- 
fered and  are  not  frivolous  and  are  of 
substance.  I  probably  will  vote  for 
some.  I  certainly  reserve  that  right. 

However,  my  responsibility  to  the 
Senate  and  my  responsibility  to  my 
colleagues  is  to  see  that  we  get  on  with 
the  business  at  hand.  Based  on  the  re- 
sponses that  have  been  given  me  now 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
I  do  not  think  that  in  the  next  16  min- 
utes we  are  going  to  get  to  the  motion 
to  proceed. 

On  that  basis.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
that  Senators  consider  that  we  should 
get  to  the  motion  to  proceed  early  to- 
morrow and  be  on  this  bill  some  time 
during  the  day  tomorrow,  so  that  we 
can  get  to  the  amendments  at  hand 
and  finish  this  bill  before  the  end  of 
this  week.  That  is  my  ambition;  that  is 
my  goal  and  objective.  I  think  we  can 
do  that.  We  can  finish  this  bill  and  get 
on  with  other  matters. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
does  not  appear  that  we  can  make 
proper  progress  on  this  matter  at  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  now  be  a  free  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, not  to  extend  beyond  6  p.m„  in 
which  Senators  may  speak. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  will  not 
object  tonight  to  this  request  of  the 
leader,  because  the  leader  has  indicat- 
ed his  position  in  bringing  us  to  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.  But  I 
must  say  that  there  are  many  of  our 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
who  feel  that  we  should  not  set  aside 
this  measure  until  we  are  going  to 
have  a  determination  on  it. 

I  know  that  Senators  like  to  speak 
on  routine  morning  business,  and  I 
will  not  object  tonight  and  will  cer- 
tainly continue  to  cooperate  with  the 
leader.  But  I  want  to  indicate  that  the 
leader  has  indicated  to  us  that  he  is 
going  to  use  all  the  means  and  meas- 
ures that  are  available  to  him.  I  expect 
that  all  Members  are  going  to  utilize 
all  procedures  which  are  available  to 
them  to  move  this  process  along,  and  I 
think  we  should  understand  that  as 
well. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  rules,  let  me  say  that  I  have 
no  intention  of  laying  aside  this  bill. 
We  are  going  to  finish  it,  one  way  or 
the  other. 

However,  providing  for  a  period  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  is  in  no  way  calculated  to  lay 
aside  this  bill.  It  is,  rather,  to  provide 
an  opportunity  to  take  care  of  routine 
calendar  matters  that  are  cleared  for 
action  on  both  sides. 

I  hope  everyone  will  understand  that 
nothing  is  implied  in  that  request  that 
would  signal  that  there  is  any  retreat 
from  a  commitment  to  see  that  this 
matter  is  dealt  with.  It  is  a  regular  and 
routine  request  in  order  to  expedite 
the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  on 
other  matters  that  are  cleared  for 
action. 

If  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
concerned  about  that,  we  can  proceed 
by  another  way.  But  I  point  out  that 
that  is  a  fimdamental  prerogative  of 
the  leadership — to  provide  a  time 
when  the  routine  matters  of  the 
Senate  will  be  disposed  of. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  clear,  because 
I  do  not  want  anyone  here  to  think 
that  the  request  I  have  just  made  has 
any  implication  beyond  the  require- 
ment that  we  deal  with  the  matters  at 
hand  as  they  accumulate  on  the  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  desks  for  dis- 
position by  unanimous  consent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BAKER,  Mr,  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  votes  tonight. 

I  sug^gest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
derk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  

ytr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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to  affirm  youi  support  for  that  law  which 
grew  out  of  ttie  abuses  of  Watergate  and 
has  done  so  lauch  to  restore  public  confi- 
dence in  Koveitunent.  The  Democratic  Con- 
ference will  strongly  oppose  any  effort  to 
repeal  or  weaken  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment 
Act. 
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LETTER  FROM  SENATOR 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT  CONCERNING  SEC- 
RETARY OF  LABOR  DONOVAN 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  report  on  an 
action  that  has  Just  been  taken  by  the 
Senate  Democratic  Conference.  Senate 
Democrats  have  met  and  have  author- 
ized me  to  send  the  following  letter  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  It 
reads  as  follows: 

Deak  Mn.  Prxsidcmt:  I  am  writing  to  you 
at  the  direction  of  the  Democratic  Confer- 
ence because  of  our  growing  concern  about 
the  Secretary  of  Lalwr  Raymond  Donovan 
case  and  more  basic  Issues  related  to  the 
Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act.  Democrats  have 
been  restrained  in  our  comments  on  the 
Donovan  case  believing  that,  except  in  the 
most  extreme  circumstances,  any  action  in 
the  matter  should  await  the  findings  of  the 
Special  Prosecutor. 

However,  we  believe  those  extreme  cir- 
cumstances now  exist.  In  addition  to  all  of 
the  other  allegations  which  have  been  made 
against  Mr.  Donovan,  it  is  now  reported— 

By  the  Washington  Post  today  in  a 
story  by  George  Lardner,  Jr.,  Wash- 
ington Post  staff  writer— 
that  while  he- 
Mr.  Donovan— 
was  under  consideration  for  the  post  he  now 
holds,  the  White  House  Counsel  was  In- 
formed by  the  FBI  that  Mr.  Donovan  "had 
close  personal  and  business  ties  with 
known"  organized  crime  figures,  and  that 
"this  information  was  corroborated  by  Inde- 
pendent Interviews  of  confidential  sources." 
Mr.  President,  we  believe  that  the  time  has 
come  for  you  to  ask  Mr.  Donovan  to  step 
aside  until  all  of  the  issues  raised  by  this  in- 
vestigation have  been  satisfactorily  re- 
solved. 

Furthermore,  we  are  deeply  concerned 
about  reports  that  your  Administration  is 
considering  repealing  or  significantly  chang- 
ing the  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  under 
which  Mr.  Donovan  is  currently  being  inves- 
tigated. Last  week,  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ported that  officials  of  your  Administration 
"have  been  studying  proposals  to  seek 
repeal  of  the  requirement  that  top  officials 
make  public  their  financial  holdings,"  as  re- 
quired by  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act. 

This  Is  not  the  first  occasion  on  which 
your  Administration  has  Indicated  a  dissatis- 
faction with  this  law.  As  recently  as  April,  a 
Justice  Department  official  testified  in  oppo- 
sition to  another  provision  of  the  Act  which 
required  that  an  Indepoident  "spedal  pros- 
ecutor" be  appointed  when  there  are  facts 
Indieating  that  a  high-ranking  political  ap- 
pointee may  have  violated  federal  criminal 
Uw. 

We  believe  that  it  is  critical  that  you  clari- 
fy the  position  of  your  Administration  on 
the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act.  We  urge  you 


Sincerelj , 


Robert  C.  Btrs. 


Mr.  President,  I  want  to  underscore 
the  extreme  urgency  which  we  at- 
tached to  tUis  matter.  The  American 
people  must)  have  confidence  in  the 
President's  Cabinet.  These  are  the  in- 
dividuals who  make  the  day-to-day  de- 
cisions which  affect  the  lives  of  us  all. 
The  Secretary  of  Labor  is  charged 
with  responsibilities  which  require 
him  to  deal  with  the  enormous  prob- 
lems of  unemployment  which  face  us 
as  a  Nation.  How  can  he  devote  his 
full  attention  to  the  tremendous  issues 
relating  to  the  lives  and  well-t>eing  of 
millions  of  Americans  when  he  must 
respond  day  after  day  to  new  allega- 
tions about  "mob"  connections  which 
continue  to  appear  in  the  press?  How 
can  he  contiliue  to  serve  responsibly  as 
a  memt>er  ojT  the  President's  Cabinet 
and  at  the  lame  time  devote  his  full 
energies  to  ttie  special  prosecutor's  in- 
vestigation 0f  his  activities  which  are 
now  underway  in  New  York? 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  presimie  to 
comment  on  the  truth  or  validity  of 
the  charges  raised,  but  I  do  know  that 
the  welfare  pf  our  great  Nation  must 
come  before:  the  interests  of  any  indi- 
vidual, and  I  therefore  think  it  would 
be  in  the  beg t  interests  of  our  country 
for  Mr.  Donovan  to  step  aside  untU  all 
the  guestioAs  about  his  aUeged  con- 
duct have  been  satisfactorily  resolved. 
Mr.  Presic^nt,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ins^  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post  under  date  of 
June  15  titled.  "FBI  Told  Reagan 
Staff  Donoviui  Had  Mob  'Ties.' " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

FBI  Told  Rk4can  Staff  Donovam  Has  Mob 
I         'Ties' 
(Byjoeorge  Lardner  Jr.) 
The  incomltig  Reagan  White  House  was 
informed  by  (he  FBI  last  year,  on  the  first 
day    of   Secretary    of   Labor   Raymond    J. 
Donovan's   Senate   confirmation   hearings, 
that  Donovan  had  "close  personal  and  busi- 
ness ties  witk  known  La  Cosa  Nostra  fig- 
ures." , 

The  FBI  report,  dated  Jan.  12,  1981,  was 
hand-dellverefi  that  day  to  White  House 
counsel  Fred  F.  Fielding,  who  was  then  the 
Reagan  tran^tlon  team's  conflict-of-interest 
coimsel:  AccoMlng  to  informed  sources,  the 
report  also  stfted  that  "this  Information  was 
corroborated  in  independent  interviews  of 
confidential  sources." 

In  New  York,  meanwhile,  it  was  learned 
that  the  corpse  of  a  potential  witness  In  the 
Donovan  inv#stlgation  was  found  Friday  in 
the  trunk  of  his  own  car  in  downtown  Bfan- 
hattan  with  a  bullet  through  his  head. 

The  victim  of  the  gangland-style  slaying, 
Fred  Purlno,  fi2,  had  been  Interviewed  sever- 
al times  by  s>ecial  prosecutor  Leon  Silver- 


map  before  Furino'4  disappearance  on  June 
3,  sources,  said.  Acdordlng  to  a  confidential 
FBI  report  at  the  ttne  of  Donovan's  confir- 
mation hearings,  a  bureau  informant  said 
Furino  served  as  a  sometime  "bagman"  for  a 
New  Jersey  mobster  named  Salvatore  Bri- 
guglio  and.  In  that  capacity,  occasionally 
"picked  up  money  from  Donovan." 

The  FBI  officials  stepped  into  the  case 
over  the  weekend  at  Silverman's  request  to 
investigate  for  possible  obstruction  of  Jus- 
tice. New  York  police  said  Furino  had  been 
dead  for  at  least  six]  days  when  his  body  was 
found.  I 

"We  have  asked  tlie  FBI  to  conduct  an  in- 
tensive investigation,  and  an  Intensive  inves- 
tigation was  begun  immediately,"  Silverman 
said  yesterday.  He  declined  to  say  whether 
Furino  had  appeared  before  the  federal 
grand  Jury  assigned  to  the  Donvan  inquiry 
and  said  he  would,  have  no  further  com- 
ment. I 

In  Washington  atlthe  same  time,  the  con- 
tents of  the  brief  Jkn.  12,  1981,  FBI  report 
alleging  links  between  Donovan  and  orga- 
nized crime  raised  fresh  questions  about  last 
year's  confirmation  process  in  the  Senate. 
Apparently,  the  Settate  committee  that  con- 
sidered Donovan's  aomlnation  was  not  sent 
the  report  until  last  week,  when  the  panel's 
ranking  members  say  they  first  became 
aware  of  It.  i 

Copies  were  supplied  to  Senate  Labor 
Committee  Chairm^  Orrin  O.  Hatch  (R- 
Dtah)  and  Sen.  Edward  M.  Kennedy  (D- 
Mass.),  the  committee's  ranking  minority 
member,  Friday  afternoon  at  their  request. 
"I've  never  seen  that  before  and  neither 
has  Kennedy,"  Hatch  said  yesterday.  Asked 
whether  it  would  hkve  "made  a  difference" 
in  the  conf Irmatlonjprocess,  Hatch  replied: 

"Are  you  klddlngt  It  sure  would  have.  At 
least  we'd  have  asked  a  lot  more  questions 
and  we'd  have  asked  who  those  reports  were 
coming  from."         1 

Donovan  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment. He  went  to  iBitfope  Friday  with  his 
wife  for  a  combination  work-vacation  trip. 
Including  an  addrels  to  the  68th  session  of 
the  International  Labor  Organization  in 
Oeneva. 

The  chronology  df  ^"^  year's  Senate  hear- 
ings suggested  strdngly  that  the  incoming 
administration  had  no  plans  to  provide 
Hatch's  committee. with  the  Jan.  12  report 
prior  to  a  schedulea  vote  on  Donovan's  nom- 
ination. I 

This  was  the  sequence:  Donovan  testified 
on  Jan.  12,  prlmarfly  about  the  hiring  of  a 
no-show  Teamsters'  foreman  on  a  New  York 
City  subway  project  by  his  company,  Schia- 
vone  Construction!  of  Secaucus,  N.J.  He 
denied  any  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  his 
company  in  this  matter  and  in  another  case 
Involving  allegedly  phony  invoices. 

The  commlttee'fll  Republican  leadership, 
evidently  satisfle^,  schedxiled  a  final 
markup  session  for  Jan.  15  to  report  out 
Donovan's  nomlnatton.  That  was  postponed, 
according  to  Hatch,  because  of  the  unex- 
pected surfacing  en  Jan.  13  of  a  new  wit- 
ness, Ralph  Plcardp,  whom  an  FBI  agent  in 
Newark,  John  Marshall  Hersh,  called  on  the 
off  chance  that  hf  might  know  something 
about  Donovan. 

A  protected  government  witness,  Picardo 
said  he  recognized  Donovan's  picture  from 
the  papers  and  Identified  him  as  the  Schla- 
vone  executive  frokn  whom  he  periodically 
picked  up  $500  checks  in  the  mld-19608  to 
pay  for  labor  peacd. 

At  the  time.  PioLrdo,  once  a  truck  driver 
in  a  mob-dominate  1  Teamsters  local,  said  he 
was  working  for  a  company  that  Brlgugllo 
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secretly  owned.  O.  K.  Trucking,  Picardo  said 
one  of  the  chores  the  now-dead  Briguglio 
gave  him  was  to  deliver  fake  Invoices  to 
Schlavone  Construction,  ask  for  "Ray"  and 
pick  up  $500  checks  made  out  to  O.  K. 
Trucking  or  XYZ  Leasing,  a  dummy  compa- 
ny. 

Apprised  of  Picardo's  allegations,  the 
Senate  committee  canceled  the  Jan.  15 
hearing,  called  for  a  thorough  FBI  investi- 
gation, and  called  Donovan  back  to  testify 
on  Jan.  27.  1981. 

For  that  hearing,  the  FBI  submitted  an 
ostensibly  comprehensive  report,  dated  Jan. 
23.  1981.  It  Included  the  substance  of  the 
Jan.  12  report,  with  added  detail,  but  it  was 
presented  by  FBI  executive  assistant  direc- 
tor Francis  M.  Mullen  in  much  more  nega- 
tive terms. 

Under  questioning  by  Hatch  at  one  point, 
for  instance.  Mullen  said  none  of  the 
sources  the  FBI  checked  out  provided  "any 
information  at  all"  about  any  alliance  or  as- 
sociations with  organized  crime  figures  on 
Donovan's  part. 

FMelding  could  not  be  reached  for  com- 
ment on  what  he  did  with  the  FBI  report 
when  he  got  it  on  Jan.  12.  Repeated  efforts 
to  reach  him  Friday  were  unsuccessful  and 
his  office  said  yesteroay  that  he  has  since 
gone  on  a  two-week  vacation. 

According  to  sources,  the  Jan.  12  report 
came  with  a  cover  letter  signed  by  Charles 
P.  Monroe  Jr.,  then  assistant  FBI  director 
for  the  criminal  Investigative  division,  tuid 
was  hand-delivered  to  Fielding  by  "AA."  evi- 
dently Anthony  Adamski,  the  F'BI  official 
immediately  In  charge  of  the  Donovan  back- 
ground investigation. 

Neither  Monroe  nor  Adamski,  who  have 
since  been  shifted  to  other  posts,  could  be 
reached  yesterday  for  comment. 

Fielding,  however,  told  The  Washington 
Post  earlier  this  month  of  another  report  he 
got  from  Adamski,  by  telephone  on  Jan.  11, 
in  which  the  FBI  official  told  of  the  exist- 
ence of  "a  tape  recording"  linking  Donovan 
to  "hoodlums"  and  of  a  separate  allegation, 
from  an  FBI  informer,  stating  that  Dono- 
van had  gone  to  Miami  for  the  1979  Super 
Bowl  with  a  reputed  Mafia  "soldier." 

Fielding  said  he  did  not  get  the  impression 
from  Adamski  "that  it  was  anything  to  be 
concerned  about"  but  he  said  he  did  tell 
Reagan  transition  team  chief  Edwin  Meese 
III  about  it. 

Hatch's  committee  did  not  learn  until  six 
months  later  that  there  was  any  informa- 
tion concerning  Donovan  that  could  be 
gleaned  from  any  of  the  FBI's  organized- 
crime  wiretaps. 

The  FBI's  four-paragraph  report  of  Jan. 
12  was  less  specific  and  it  was  accompanied 
by  the  caveat  that  "the  degree  of  Mr.  Dono- 
van's association  with  knowledge  of  the 
LCN  [La  Cosa  Nostra]  figures  has  not  been 
determined."  It  also  stated  that  "none  of 
the  information  available  Indicates  any 
criminal  wrongdoing  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
Donovan. 

At  a  news  conference  last  week,  however, 
FBI  Director  William  H.  Webster,  said  the 
purpose  of  a  background  Investigation  Is  to 
assess  a  federal  appointee's  "character,  asso- 
ciates, reputation  and  loyalty." 

Webster  also  indicated  that  the  Jan.  12 
FBI  report,  with  its  talk  of  "corroboration," 
was  "passed  to  the  White  House  and  it  is  my 
understanding  it  was  given  to  the  Senate." 
In  a  statement  later  that  day,  Fielding  also 
said  that  the  Jan.  12  report  "was  subse- 
quently ttumed  over  to  the  Senate  commit- 
tee." 

Hatch  emphasized  yesterday  that  this  was 
Incorrect.  "I've  chatted  with  one  person  at 


the  White  House,"  he  said.  "They  realize 
they  didn't  send  that  to  us. 

"At  the  very  least,  there's  been  a  break- 
down in  procedure  here.  Frankly,  it's  alarm- 
ing to  us  that  we  didn't  see  that  the  day  of 
the  first  hearing,"  Jan.  12. 

Meese,  now  counselor  to  the  president, 
said  yesterday  that  he  had  no  recollection 
of  hearing  about  or  receiving  the  Jan.  12 
report,  although  "that  doesn't  mean  I 
didn't." 

He  said  his  recollection  was  that  "we 
asked  the  FBI  to  make  all  information  avail- 
able to  us  and  to  the  [Hatch]  committee." 

Asked  whether  he  would  be  surprised  if 
the  Jan.  12  report  had  not  been  supplied  to 
the  Senate  panel,  Meese  said:  "I  don't  know 
enough  about  procedure  to  say  whether  I'm 
surprised  or  not.  That  was  all  handled  by 
Fred  [Fielding]  and  his  office." 

Purlno,  a  onetime  Teamsters  official  who 
also  was  associated  with  Briguglio,  was  men- 
tioned in  unexpurgated  copies  of  the  Jan. 
23.  1981,  report  to  the  Hatch  committee  but 
the  passage  was  censored,  apparently  to 
protect  the  source  of  the  information. 

According  to  sources,  it  said  In  part  that 
Purlno  had  once  described  Picardo  and  an- 
other man,  Al  Cohen,  as  "bagmen"  for  Bri- 
guglio and  said  they  "made  pickups  from 
Ray  Donovan."  According  to  the  report, 
P*urino,  once  an  official  In  a  New  Jersey 
Teamsters  local,  also  asserted  that  "while 
Briguglio  was  in  Jail,  he,  Furino,  picked  up 
money  from  Donovan,  and  when  Briguglio 
and  Furino  were  In  jail,  a  Vic  Alter!  acted  as 
the  'bagman.' " 

Alter!  reportedly  died  in  1972.  Briguglio,  a 
reputed  Mafia  hit  man  and  once  a  suspect  in 
Jimmy  Hoffa's  murder,  was  gunned  down  in 
New  York's  Little  Italy  in  1978. 

Furino  was  Interviewed  by  the  FBI  on 
Jan.  22,  1981,  and  sUted  that  he  did  not 
know  Donovan  and  was  "unaware  of  Brigug- 
lio, Picardo  or  Cohen  receiving  payments 
from  Mr.  Donovan  or  SCC  [Schlavone  Con- 
struction Co.}.  He  advised  that  he  would  be 
willing  to  submit  to  a  polygraph  In  this 
matter." 

Despite  all  that,  sources  say,  Silverman 
interviewed  Furino  several  times  this  year. 
According  to  New  York  police,  he  was  last 
seen  by  his  son.  Felice,  on  the  evening  of 
Jime  3,  leaving  the  FP  Carting  C.  that  they 
ran  together  in  Elizabeth,  N.J. 

'Maybe  some  people  thought  he  was 
being  cooperative  with  Silverman."  one  gov- 
enunent  source  said.  "But  he  may  have 
been  Involved  In  an  awful  lot  of  other 
things,  too.  It's  just  too  early  to  tell." 

Furlno's  body  was  found  in  the  locked 
trunk  of  his  1979  OldsmobUe  at  Fifth 
Avenue  and  18th  Street  after  passersby 
complained  of  an  odor  emanating  from  it.  A 
New  York  police  emergency  services  crew 
forced  It  open  at  13:30  p.m.  Friday. 


HISTORIC  PRESERVA-nON 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
as  Americans  are  justly  proud  of  the 
richness  of  our  history,  traditions  and 
culture.  The  glory  of  America's  past  is 
not  limited  to  the  pages  of  history 
books.  It  lives  on  with  us  in  the  build- 
ings, parks  and  monuments  that  enliv- 
en our  cities  and  towns  and  country- 
side. Preservation  of  these  historic 
monuments  is  a  national  responsibil- 
ity, conserving  the  legacy  of  the  past 
for  the  benefit  of  generations  to  come. 
For  the  second  year,  the  administra- 
tion has  proposed  to  shortchange  the 


future  by  eliminating  Federal  support 
for  historic  preservation.  Last  year  the 
Congress  rejected  these  shortsighted 
budget  cuts  and  made  funding  avail- 
able for  this  essential  activity.  As  we 
begin  consideration  of  the  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  1983,  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  act  once  again  to  protect 
the  historic  preservation  program 
from  extinction. 

Funding  for  historic  preservation  is 
a  wise  investment.  A  modest  Federal 
commitment  of  $30  million  in  preser- 
vation will  generate  substantial  re- 
turns. In  Massachusetts,  for  example, 
a  $5.5  million  Federal  expenditure 
over  the  last  5  years  has  brought  forth 
$250  million  in  private  sector  fimds 
and  creates  valuable  jobs  in  tourism 
and  other  preservation  connected  sec- 
tors. 

Eliminating  Federal  funding  for 
preservation  activities  will  imdermine 
the  program  of  tax  incentives  for  pres- 
ervation adopted  by  Congress  last 
year,  preclude  any  additional  entries 
in  the  National  Register,  and  bring  to 
a  halt  awards  for  surveys  and  restora- 
tion of  liistoric  properties.  Our  price- 
less heritage  will  be  squandered  by  our 
failure  to  pay  the  small  price  for  Its 
preservation. 

I  hope  that  Congress  will  recognize 
the  importance  of  preserving  our 
unique  national  heritage  by  approving 
essential  historic  preservation  fluids. 
The  ideals  and  struggles  that  sus- 
tained our  ancestors  are  embodied  in 
these  historic  monuments  and  they 
must  be  preserved  to  remind  and  in- 
spire future  generations  of  Americans. 


ZAIRE'S  RECOGNITION  OP 
ISRAEL 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  relations 
around  the  world  have  been  character- 
ized lately  more  by  the  noise  of  war 
than  by  the  news  of  peace.  However, 
there  has  been  at  least  one  recent  dip- 
lomatic development  that  sounds  a 
true  note  of  hope. 

On  May  14.  Zaire  became  the  first 
African  State  to  renew  relations  with 
Israel  in  the  period  since  1973,  when  2 
dozen  African  countries  south  of  the 
Sahara  severed  relations  with  Israel  as 
a  resvilt  of  the  Mideast  War. 

Zairlan  President  Mobutu's  policies 
and  programs  have  often  sparked 
harsh  criticisms  both  at  home  and 
abroad;  however,  in  this  instance,  he 
has  made  a  courageous  and  commend- 
able move.  His  action  is  all  the  more 
significant  since  Zaire  was  also  the 
very  first  African  state  to  break  ties 
with  Israel  nearly  9  years  ago.  I  hope 
that  other  African  and  Middle  Eastern 
nations  will  consider  establishing  rela- 
tions with  Israel.  Such  steps  would  do 
much  to  dispel  Israel's  sense  of  isola- 
tion and  reduce  the  tensions  which 
have  made  the  Middle  East  such  a 
cauldron. 
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In  any  comprehensive  settlement  In 
the  Middle  East,  long-term  success  will 
depend  greatly  upon  the  ability  of 
Israel  and  her  neighbors  to  develop 
mutually  beneficial  relations  across  a 
broad  range  of  activities.  Israel  has 
much  to  offer  by  way  of  industrial,  ag- 
ricultural, and  technical  expertise  as 
well  as  managerial  talent  which  can  be 
applied  with  astonishing  effectiveness 
to  developmental  projects.  Many 
Middle  Eastern  and  African  nations 
have  the  natural  resources,  the  poten- 
titJ  work  force,  and  the  desire  for  de- 
velopment. The  possibilities  of  strong 
and  productive  partnerships  are  nu- 
merous. 

I  hope  that  the  bright  prospects  of- 
fered by  diplomatic  relations  and  ensu- 
ing cooperation  can  be  realized.  The 
risks  are  few,  and  the  benefits  in  terms 
of  peace,  stability  and  prosperity  could 
be  great. 


THE  SUCCESSION  IN  SAUDI 
ARABIA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  was  sad- 
dened to  learn  of  the  death  of  His 
Majesty,  King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia. 

After  assuming  the  throne  in  1975, 
the  King  presided  over  an  unprece- 
dent  period  of  growth  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
His  task  was  to  give  order  and  direc- 
tion to  that  growth,  without  destroy- 
ing the  Moslem  way  of  life  which  has 
given  Saudi  Arabia  its  imique  charac- 
ter. From  all  evidence,  the  King  was  a 
respected  conciliator  and  guide. 

His  successor.  King  Fahd  ibn  Abdul- 
Aziz,  has  been  Crown  Prince  since  1975 
and  has  been  in  charge  of  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  the  Government. 

I  had  the  opportunity  in  1978  when  I 
was  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  discuss  several 
issues  with  the  then  Crown  Prince.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  -breadth  of  his 
Interests  and  knowledge  on  various 
policy  issues  affecting  our  two  coun- 
tries. I  left  with  the  very  strong  im- 
pression that  the  future  King  deeply 
desired  a  warm  and  productive  rela- 
tionship with  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  King  Fahd  will  face  a 
number  of  challenges.  He  must  contin- 
ue to  deal  effectively  with  the  wrench- 
ing experience  of  modernization  with 
its  attendant  social  and  economic 
problems.  He  must  balance  differences 
within  the  royal  family  as  he  tries  to 
deal  with  the  aspirations  of  the  new 
elite  for  political,  as  well  as  economic, 
power. 

During  the  years  in  which  he  was 
Crown  Prince,  King  Fahd  was  instru- 
mental in  guiding  Saudi  Arabia  to  a 
major  role  on  the  world's  stage.  HLs 
challenge  now  wlU  be  to  insure  that 
Saudi  Arabia  plays  a  strong  and  pro- 
ductive role  in  desJing  with  regional 
Issues. 

As  the  fighting  in  Lebanon  has  dem- 
onstrated once  again,  the  Middle  East 
remains  a  caldron  which  can  boil  over 
at  any  time.  The  King  has  demon- 


strated in  th^  past  his  interest  in  find- 
ing the  way]  to  a  workable  peace.  I 
hope  that  His  commitment  remains 
unflagging,  jciearly,  Saudi  Arabia 
could  be  Insttiimental  in  helping  now 
to  return  LeOEinon  to  the  Lebanese.  In 
the  longer  riih,  Saudi  Arabian  Interest 
and  support  could  help  bring  about  a 
just  and  lasting  settlement. 

Mr.  President,  King  Fahd,  through 
his  past  recofd,  has  given  us  reason  to 
envisage  for  him  a  successful  reign. 
We  extend  to  him  our  condolences 
upon  the  dekth  of  his  brother  and 
offer  him  oiir  hope  that  the  United 
States  and  ^udi  Arabia  can  work  to- 
gether during  his  reign  to  help  bring 
the  blessing^  of  peace  to  the  Middle 
East. 
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The  Delaware  Symphony  has  made 
great  strides  under  the  able  leadership 
of  its  current  raiusical  director,  Mr. 
Stephen  Gunzenltauser.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  the  symphony  will  maintain 
its  momentum  through  the  1980's  and 
beyond  and  continue  to  provide  our 
State  with  the  quality  cultural  enter- 
tainment it  needs  and  deserves. 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

Mr.  roth]  Mr.  President,  Congress 
has  declared!  this  week  as  "National 
Orchestra  Wfeek."  This  Nation's  1,572 
symphony  and  chamber  orchestras, 
more  than  any  other  country  in  the 
world,  are  anong  the  finest  artistic 
and  cultural  resources,  bringing  inspi- 
ration and  ^joyment  to  listeners  in 
nearly  every  fcommunity  in  the  United 
States.  I  ain  proud  to  say  that  the 
Delaware  Symphony  is  part  of  this 
rich  traditioa 

Since  the  founding  of  the  first  Dela- 
ware Orchestra  by  Alfred  I.  du  Pont  in 
1902,  Delaware  has  enjoyed  a  rich  her- 
itage of  sympjhonic  music. 

The  Wilntogton  Symphony  was 
founded  in  «929,  and  grew  to  profes- 
sional status  under  the  musical  direc- 
tion of  Harry  Stauseback  and  Van  Ller 
Lannlng.  In  11971,  the  orchestra's  name 
was  changed  to  the  Delaware  Sympho- 
ny to  reflect  Its  statewide  commitment 
as  our  only  fliUy  professional  sympho- 
ny orchestra, 

In  1979,  tne  symphony  named  Ste- 
phen Gimzeahauser  as  music  director 
and  Jeffrey  M.  Ruben  as  manager. 
Since  that  tifne  the  orchestra's  budget 
has  increased  from  $140,000  to  over 
$500,000  andjseason  subscriptions  have 
increased  fmm  700  to  4,700.  Last 
season  the  Delaware  Symphony's  total 
audience  exc^ded  40,000. 

In  the  coming  1982-83  season  the 
Delaware  Symphony  will  present  a 
series  of  seven  pairs  of  classical  con- 
certs, a  four'  concert  matinee  series,  a 
three  concert  pops  series,  a  three  con- 
cert southern  Delaware  series  in  Mil- 
ford,  a  thre^  concert  children's  series, 
a  week  of  diildren's  concerts  in  the 
grand  opera  house.  New  Year's  Eve 
and  July  4tli  concerts,  Christiana  Mall 
concerts,  Urilversity  of  Delaware  con- 
certs and  miuch  more,  including  con- 
certs in  Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and 
New  Jersey.  Both  internationally  ac- 
claimed artijts  and  talented  local  mu- 
sicians are  used  as  soloists,  and  critical 
acclaim  is  at  an  all  time  high.  Clearly, 
this  will  b«  an  exciting  season  for 
music  loverain  Delaware. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:01  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  ctf  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bills,  in  which  it  requests 
tne  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  3863.  An  acti  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase  the 
number  of  turkeys  .which  may  be  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  without  inspection 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R  4476.  An  act  jto  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act,  by  authorizing  ap- 
propriations therefof 

HM.   5161.   An 
lands  in  the  Monor 
West  Virginia,  as 
nate  management  o| 
other  than  wildeme 

H.R.  6198.  An  act  I 


to  designate  certain 

lela  National  Forest, 

Idemess;  and  to  desig- 

certain  lands  for  uses 

i;  and 

amend  the  manufac- 


turing clause  of  the  f  opyright  law. 

At  3:01  p.m.,  A  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  aimouriced  that  the  House 
has  passed  the  following  bills,  in 
which  it  requests  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate:  I 

H.R.  6273.  An  actjto  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  i  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Mot^r  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  4ct  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal;  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985,  and  for  other  Purposes;  and 

H.R.  6290.  An  ac^  to  increase  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriations  for  land  acquisition 
for  Voyageurs  National  I>ark,  Cape  Cod  Na- 
tional Seashore,  dape  Lookout  National 
Seashore,  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Nation- 
al Lakeshore. 


HOUSE  BUliS  REFERRED 

The  following  pills  were  read  twice 
by  unanimous  coibent,  and  referred  as 
indicated:  i 

H.R.  4476.  An  act  to  amend  the  Adminis- 
trative Conference  Act,  by  authorizing  ap- 
propriations therefor:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  j 

H.R.  5161.  An  att  to  designate  certain 
lands  in  the  Monongahela  National  Forest, 
West  Virginia,  as  ^demess;  and  to  desig- 
nate management  Of  certain  lands  for  uses 
other  than  wildemass;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

H.R.  6273.  An  act  to  smiend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act  of 
1966  and  the  Motor  Vehicle  Information 
and  Cost  Savings  ^ct  to  authorize  appro- 
years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985,  and  for  othe^  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Comme4ce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation. 

H.R.  6290.  An  adt  to  increase  authoriza- 
tions of  appropriat  ons  for  land  acQulsltion 
for  Voyageurs  Natl  tnal  Park.  Cape  Cod  Na- 


tional Seashore,  Cape  Lookout  National 
Seashore,  and  Sleeping  Bear  Dunes  Nation- 
al Lakeshore;  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 


HOUSE  BILLS  HELD  AT  DESK 

The  following  bills  were  ordered 
held  at  the  desk  by  imanimous  con- 
sent until  the  close  of  business  on 
Jime  16,  1982: 

H.R.  3863.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase  the 
number  of  turkeys  which  may  be  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  without  inspection 
under  such  act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6198.  An  act  to  amend  the  manufac- 
turing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICA-nONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3661.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  report  on  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  housing  programs;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3662.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  Small 
Community  and  Rural  Development,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  report  on  the 
activities  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration for  fiscal  year  1981;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

EC-3663.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  re- 
viewing the  President's  12th  special  message 
proposing  revisions  to  six  deferrals  of 
budget  authority;  Jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Conunit- 
tees  on  Appropriations,  the  Budget,  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  Pi- 
nance,  the  Judiciary,  and  Small  Business. 

EC-3664.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
deferral  of  certain  budget  authority  provid- 
ed to  the  Coast  Guard  which  should  have 
been  reported  to  Congress  by  the  executive 
branch,  but  was  not:  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  January  30,  1975,  to  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations,  the  Budget,  and 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3665.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Facility  Requirements  and  Re- 
sources of  the  Office  of  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Etefense  for  lAanpower,  Reserve  Af- 
fairs, and  Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  nine  construction 
projects  for  the  Air  National  Guard:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3666.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Manpower, 
Reserve  Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  the  adequacy 
of  pay  and  allowances  of  the  Armed  Forces; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3667.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
transmitting  a  review  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  December  31, 1981,  selected  acquisi- 
tion report  (SAR);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3668.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office, 
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transmitting  a  study  entitled  "Federal 
Housing  Assistance:  Alternative  Approach- 
es"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Housing, 
and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3669.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  National  Credit  Union  ad- 
ministration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  Credit  Union  Administration's  second 
aiuiual  report;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3670.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development, 
transnitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
homeownershlp  opportunities  under  the 
section  8  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Development. 

EC-3671.  A  commiuiication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
95th  annual  report  of  the  Commission;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

EC-3672.  A  communication  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Pennsylvania  Avenue  De- 
velopment Corporation,  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the  Cor- 
poration for  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3673.  A  commimication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Etiergy  for  Congression- 
al, Intergovernmental,  and  Public  Affairs, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  report  of 
the  Department  on  the  size  of  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve,  dated  May  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3674.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
the  report  of  the  Agency  entitled  "Research 
Outlook,  1982"  which  descrilies  the  5-year 
plan  for  research,  development,  and  demon- 
stration; to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Worlcs. 

EC-3675.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  State,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  authorize 
the  President  to  furnish  emergency  assist- 
ance to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  aris- 
ing from  the  strife  in  Lebanon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3676.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of  the  In- 
spector General  of  NASA  for  the  period 
ending  March  31,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3677.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Legislative  Affairs, 
Agency  for  International  Development, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a 
proposed  change  to  a  Privacy  Act  system  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3678.  A  communication  from  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Auditor,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Auditor  for  fiscal  year 
1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3679.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  audit,  inspection,  and  inves- 
tigative operations  in  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  6-month  period  ending 
March  31,  1982;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3680.  A  communication  from  the 
Council  for  Administrative  Legal  Services, 
Department  of  Lalwr,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  alterations  and  estab- 
lishment of  new  Privacy  Act  systems  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 


EC-3681.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  "Confronting  Racial  Isola- 
tion in  Miami";  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

EC-3682.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  status  of  a 
report  on  development  and  promulgation  of 
standards  for  the  accreditation  of  educa- 
tional programs  to  train  individuals  to  per- 
form radiological  procedures,  and  the  certi- 
fication of  such  individuals,  and  advising 
that  the  report  will  be  submitted  in  January 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  ijibor  and 
Human  Resources. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Caaaalt- 
tee  on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion: 

Donald  D.  Engen,  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31.  1986. 

Heather  J.  Oradison,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1, 1982. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  con- 
firmed, subject  to  the  nominees'  com- 
mitment to  respond  to  requests  to 
appear  and  testify  before  any  duly 
constituted  committee  of  the  Senate.) 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  also  report  fa- 
vorably from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation,  a 
nomination  list  in  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration 
which  appeared  in  the  Congressiohal 
Record  of  May  24,  1982,  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  reprinting  them  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  may  lie  on  the  Sec- 
retary's desk  for  the  information  of 
Senators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  12th  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  Devoted  to  Dis- 
armament: 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Maryland. 

John  William  Warner,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut. 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  12th  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  De- 
voted to  Disarmament: 

Kenneth  L  Adelman,  of  Virginia. 

Sam  Nuim,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 
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Jack  Kemp,  n.S.  Representative  from  the 
SUte  of  New  York. 
Louis  O.  Fields,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 
Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  Maryland. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.)   

Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Percy).  Mr. 
President,  as  in  executive  session  I 
also  report  favorably  from  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  a  nomination 
list  in  the  Foreign  Service  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  26,  1982,  and.  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  reprinting  them  on  the  Exec- 
utive Calendar,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  they  may  lie  on  the  Secre- 
tary's desk  for  the  information  of  Sen- 
ators. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


other  health  ^e  facilities  and  suppliers 
participating  ia  medicare  and  medicaid  pro- 
grams: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  StAPFORD: 
S.  Res.  412.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  thi  report  entitled,  "Highway 
Bridge  Repla«iement  and  Rehabilitation 
Program,  Thi^  Annual  Report  to  Con- 
gress", as  a  S^ate  document;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  E  ODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy an  i  Mr.  Motnihan): 
S.  Con.  Res.  104.  Concurrent  resolution 
condemning  th^  use  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  Kingdom  of  plastic  rubber  bul- 
lets in  Northern  Ireland,  and  for  other  pur- 
po£Cc:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  IJODD  (for  himself.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. N  r.  Moynihan  and  Mr.  Pell): 
S.  Con.  Res.  1 05.  Concurrent  resolution  re- 
lating to  the  a<  tivities  of  the  Ulster  Defense' 
Association:  toj  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  PROXMIRE: 

S.    2627.    A    bill    to    amend    the    Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933:  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  ANDREWS: 

S.  2638.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Kou-Fant 
Li  and  Yuln-Yln  Shen.  husband  and  wife:  to 
the  Committee  on  Pinance. 
By  Mr.  ROTH: 

S.  2629.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budget  process,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Budget  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs.  Jointly, 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  August  4.  1977. 
with  instructions  that  if  one  committee  re- 
ports, the  other  committee  has  30  days  of 
continuous  session  to  report  or  be  dis- 
charged. 

By  Mr.  DODD: 

S.  2630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act.  1921,  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  to  separately  identify  and 
summarize  the  capital  investment  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States,  to  amend  the 
Housing  and  Urban  Development  Act  of 
1970.  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  to  conduct  an  in- 
ventory and  assessment  of  the  Nation's 
public  facilities,  and  for  other  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRYOR  (for  himself,  Mr.  Ford 

and  Mr.  Lkvin): 

S.  Res.  411.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  should  not 
adopt  as  final  rules  proposed  rules  issued  on 
May  24.  1982,  relating  to  survey  and  certifi- 
cation procedures  for  nursing  homes  and 


STATEMEI  TS 


ON  INTRODUCED 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

PROXMIRE: 
bill  to  amend  the  Home 
Act  of  1933;  to  the  Corn- 
Banking,    Housing,    and 


BILLS  AND 

By  Mr. 
S.  2627.  A 
Owners'  Loai 
mittee    on 
Urban  Affair  i 

conversion  or  CERTAIN  STATE  SAVINGS  AND 
LOANS 

Mr.  PRO^IRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  today  ^  introducing  legislation 
which  would; permit  the  conversion  of 
a  State  stoc^  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion into  a  Federal  stock  savings  and 
loan  association. 

As  you  kndw.  thrift  institutions  are 
under  great  Stress  at  this  time  of  high 
interest  rates  and  economic  instability. 
Many  of  thf  managements  of  State 
stock  savings  and  loan  associations  be- 
lieve that  they  can  operate  more  effi- 
ciently undeit  the  Federal  stock  form.  I 
think  that  ni  this  time  of  economic 
stress,  whicB  is  having  an  adverse 
effect  on  savings  and  loan  institutions, 
the  managei^ents  of  these  institutions 
should  have  the  flexibility  they  desire. 

This  legislation  will  give  the  savings 
and  loan  asociations  the  flexibility 
they  need  in  {this  respect. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  tht  text  of  the  bill  be  print' 
ed  in  the  Rkoro. 

There  beiig  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I       S.  2027 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  UTid  House  of 
Repreaentativ*!  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  CDngress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence 'of  section  5(1)  of  the  Home 
Owners'  Loan  Act  of  1933  (12  U.S.C.  1464(1)) 
is  amended  by  strlldng  out  "(if  such  institu- 
tion existed  iq  stock  form  for  at  least  the  4 
years  preceding  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Depository  Institutions  Deregulation 
and  Monetary  Control  Act  of  1980)". 


mittee  on  the 
tee  on 
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Bud  get  and  the  Commit- 
Govemmer  tal  Affairs. 


BUDGET  I 


:  ACT  OF  1983 


Mr.  ROTH.  Mr 
am   introducing 
Act  of  1982.  This  1 
the  congresslona 


By  Mr,  ROTH: 
S.  2629.  A  3ill  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
budget   prcxess,   and   for  other   pur- 
poses; pursufuit  to  the  order  of  August 
4,  1977,  referred  jointly  to  the  Com- 


President,  today  I 
|he  Budget  Reform 
>ill  would  strengthen 
budget  process  by 
instituting  a  2-y^ar  budget  cycle  so 
that  fiscal  poller  decisions  can  be 
made  in  a  more  logical,  coherent,  and 
systematic  way.  It  is  designed  to  im- 
prove congressional  control  over  the 
Federal  budget  pBocess  and  to  stream- 
line the  process  iii  order  to  make  our 
budget  decisions  biore  a(M:oimtable  to 
the  public.  I 

Mr.  President,  tne  glaring  shortcom- 
ings of  the  bi^dget  process  have 
become  all  to  apparent  in  the  past  sev- 
eral months.  Our  current  inability  to 
reach  a  decisioni  on  an  appropriate 
budget  can  be  attributed  largely  to  the 
cumbersome  nature  of  the  current 
process.  The  Congress  is  already  a 
month  behind  in  jagreeing  to  the  first 
budget  resolution.  The  House  passed 
its  version  of  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion almost  2  months  behind  schedule. 
In  view  of  these  jgaping  lapses  in  the 
budget  schedule,  \t  seems  certain  that 
we  will  be  imablf  to  pass  the  appro- 
priations bills  within  the  timetable, 
and  that  once  at  ain  we  will  need  to 
resort  to  a  contnuing  resolution  to 
fund  Government,  programs.  Finally, 
if  passing  a  first  budget  resolution, 
which  is  not  even  binding  on  the  Con- 
gress can  be  so  dilficult  this  year,  how, 
within  the  constraints  of  the  current 
process,  will  the  Congress  be  able  to 
agree  to  the  secotid  budget  resolution 
this  year?  I 

The  experience  'this  year  clearly  pro- 
vides the  best  example  to  date  of  just 
how  ill-timed  th0  budget  process  is. 
However,  this  is  ^ot  the  first  year  the 
Congress  has  had  trouble  complying 
with  the  timetable  set  in  the  1974 
Budget  Act.  Thei  ability  of  the  Con- 
gress to  adhere  to  the  schedule  has  de- 
clined markedly  leach  year  since  the 
process  was  initiated.  During  the  past 
5  years,  not  only  has  Congress  been 
unable  to  pass  the  13  appropriations 
bills  within  the  Budget  Act  deadline, 
all  13  were  not  even  passed  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  yeaf  they  were  intended 
to  fund. 

In  the  past  5  ydars.  Congress  has  not 
been  able  even  once  to  meet  the  dead- 
line for  the  passage  of  the  first  budget 
resolution.  The  ^cond  budget  resolu- 
tion has  been  adopted  more  than  2 
months  after  the  September  deadline 
for  the  past  3  years,  well  after  the 
start  of  the  fiscal  year  for  which  they 
were  passed.         i 

Congress  may  be  unable  to  meet 
these  deadlines  yartly  because  of  the 
lack  of  consenstis  on  many  of  the 
fiscal  policy  issues.  I  submit  however, 
thftt  Congress  ^ill  not  maintain  a 
process  that  cantiot  accommodate  the 
inevitable  confliqts  which  will  arise  in 
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a  politically  charged  environment.  A 
budget  process  which  works  only  in 
periods  of  relative  consensus  will  not 
survive. 

I  believe  it  is  increasingly  clear  that 
Congress  attempts  to  make  too  many 
decisions  each  year  and  that  many  of 
these  decisions  are  redundant.  Last 
year,  which  I  assert  was  typical  rather 
than  unusual.  Congress  passed  a  re- 
vised second  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  1981,  a  first  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  1982.  a  budget  reconciliation 
bill,  several  appropriation  bills,  two 
continuing  resolutions,  a  second 
budget  resolution,  and  a  supplemental 
appropriation  bill.  It  is  easy  to  see  how 
these  measures  dominated  the  con- 
gressional schedule.  I  contend  that 
many  of  these  decisions  are  matters 
which  could  logically  be  combined  or 
eliminated. 

The  extraordinary  nimiber  of  deci- 
sions required  by  the  Budget  Act  ef- 
fectively confuse  much  of  Congress, 
and  I  suspect  most  of  the  Nation,  with 
regard  to  the  condition  of  the  econo- 
my. How  can  the  public  hold  us  ac- 
countable for  our  budget  decisions 
when  we  consider  at  least  three  differ- 
ent budgets  to  fund  a  given  year?  It  is 
confusing  enough  when  we  must  con- 
stantly make  necessary  policy  revi- 
sions. But  in  terms  of  the  efficient  use 
of  congressional  time,  to  pass  two,  or 
more  likely  three  budgets  for  1  fiscal 
year  along  with  all  the  other  spending 
measures,  makes  little  sense. 

This  preoccupation  of  Congress  with 
the  budget  process,  including  appro- 
priations each  year,  also  has  the  effect 
of  physically  limiting  other  business 
which  Congress  must  consider.  By  de- 
voting so  much  congressional  time  to 
sometimes  redundant  decisions,  there 
if  often  not  enough  time  left  to  consid- 
er the  fundamentally  important  policy 
issues.  Issues  such  as  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy,  for  example,  are 
extremely  complex,  yet  crucial  to  our 
Nation.  Of  course,  the  Federal  budget 
will  always  be  an  arena  for  decision  in 
these  areas.  What  concerns  me,  how- 
ever, is  that  because  of  spending  time 
on  budget  decisions,  Congress  will  not 
have  sufficient  time  to  do  the  groimd- 
work  to  make  informed,  well-consid- 
ered decisions  on  these  issues. 

The  profusion  of  activity  which  pre- 
cludes so  many  crucial  congressional 
activities  also  obscures  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  a  budget  process:  to  establish 
limits  on  Federal  spending  and  reve- 
nues. The  budget  process  has  not  been 
effective  in  enabling  the  Congress  to 
control  the  Federal  budget.  I  question 
whether,  imder  the  current  process, 
the  Congress  has  actually  set  fiscal 
policy  priorities,  or  whether  we  have 
done  much  more  than  assign  the  inevi- 
table spending  totals  to  budget  resolu- 
tions. Sometimes  it  appears  to  me  that 
the  tail  is  wagging  the  dog. 

Although  its  effect  on  control  of  the 
Federal  budget  is  doubtful,  by  virtue 


of  its  octopus-like  timetable,  the  cur- 
rent budget  process  has  grown  into 
more  than  a  forum  for  sorting  out  na- 
tional budget  priorities.  It  has  become 
the  primary  legislative  activity  of  the 
Congress.  On  the  face  of  it.  to  propo- 
nents of  the  budget  process,  this  may 
seem  to  be  an  advantage.  But  I  firmly 
believe  it  is  this  unintended  role  which 
is  the  greatest  threat  to  the  budget 
process.  It  is  critically  important  that 
the  budget  process  be  carefully  inte- 
grated with  the  other  existing  congres- 
sional processes  and  activities.  Cur- 
rently these  other  processes  and  ac- 
tivities are  either  excessively  rushed 
by  the  budget  process  or  precluded  al- 
together. 

I  believe  that  if  the  Congress  contin- 
ues on  its  present  course,  the  budget 
process  will  become  an  advisory  prcx;- 
ess,  devoid  of  any  teeth  at  all.  E^rentu- 
ally,  as  I  have  said,  the  process  could 
be  abandoned  altogether. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  Congress 
act  to  strengthen  the  Budget  Act  to 
improve  the  quality  of  legislative  deci- 
sions and  to  make  the  congressional 
budget  the  fiscal  policy  document  it 
was  intended  to  be.  Today.  I  am  intro- 
ducing comprehensive  legislation  to 
make  changes  which  will  move  us 
toward  these  goals. 

My  legislation  will  institute  a  2-year 
budget  cycle.  The  Budget  Reform  Act 
of  1982  would  allow  a  new  President 
and  a  new  Congress  to  put  their  poli- 
cies into  place  in  the  first  year  of  their 
respective  terms.  Early  in  the  year, 
the  Congress  would  agree  to  a  single 
budget  resolution,  which  would  pre- 
scribe spending  and  revenue  limits  for 
this  2-year  period  beginning  in  the 
next  January.  The  budget  would  take 
effect  in  the  2-year  fiscal  period  begin- 
ning the  next  January.  If  economic 
conditions  change  during  the  2-year 
period,  it  would  be  possible,  although 
difficult,  to  revise  the  budget  resolu- 
tion totals. 

Within  the  framework  of  this 
budget,  the  Congress  would  then  con- 
sider an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  to 
fund  this  2-year  period.  This  bill 
would  combine  the  13  appropriation 
bills  passed  each  year. 

Some  may  argue  that  specific  spend- 
ing decisions  would  be  ol>scured  by 
this  approach,  and  that  such  a  large 
bill  would  be  too  cimibersome  to  com- 
prehend. I  submit  however,  that  con- 
sidering these  bills  individually  is 
much  more  confusing.  F\irther,  this 
approach  is  certain  to  avoid  the  use  of 
continuing  resolutions,  which  are  usu- 
ally passed  at  the  last  minute,  as  a  last 
resort,  with  little  congressional  scruti- 
ny of  its  details. 

Members  would  have  an  opporttmlty 
to  consider  an  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  in  an  orderly  way.  My  research  in- 
dicates that  an  omnibus  appropria- 
tions process  was  used  for  1  year  in 
the  early  1950's.  The  practice  was  not 
continued  for  several  reasons,  notably 


the  onset  of  the  Korean  war.  and  a 
lack  of  commitment  to  the  process  by 
the  key  committee  chairmen.  I  believe 
we  can  leam  from  this  experience,  and 
build  safeguards  into  our  processs  if 
necessary. 

My  legislation  would  also  bring  all 
spending  of  Federal  entities  into  the 
unified  budget.  The  off-budget  spend- 
ing of  the  Federal  Government  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  projected  to  be 
over  $18  billion.  I  know  I  strongly  sup- 
port many  of  these  agencies  and  their 
activities,  but  I  believe  that  is  essential 
they  be  included  along  with  all  other 
Federal  spending  in  the  unified 
budget. 

The  revisions  contained  in  this  leg- 
islation would  remove  much  of  the  un- 
certainty of  constantly  changing 
budget  decisions.  This  bill  would  help 
to  eliminate  the  disruption  and  exces- 
sive costs  caused  by  uncertain  year-by- 
year  funding.  Under  my  proposal,  I  be- 
lieve Congress  could  chart  a  firm,  clear 
course  for  the  Nation. 

The  workload  of  the  Congress  would 
be  more  logically  organized  with  a  spe- 
cific and  extended  period  of  time  set 
aside  for  necessary  oversight  and  au- 
thorization activities.  I  believe  the 
budget  dilenuna  we  have  today  calls 
for  bold  solutions  not  the  same 
warmed-over  admonitions  that  Con- 
gress is  too  lazy  or  just  does  not  have 
the  will  to  make  these  critical  spend- 
ing decisions. 

It  is  critical  that  we  act  now  to  pre- 
vent the  wholesale  abandoiunent  of 
the  budget  process.  The  Budget 
Reform  Act  of  1982  would  retain  the 
strengths  of  the  congressional  budget 
process  while  making  crucial  structur- 
al revisions.  I  plan  to  hold  extensive 
hearings  on  this  legislation  this  year.  I 
welcome  the  concerns  and  suggestions 
of  my  colleagues  with  regard  to  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  and  a  summary  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2629 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxtae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Budget  Reform 
Act  of  1982". 

STATEMENT  OP  PURPOSE 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  to  establish  a  process  through  which 
the  Federal  budget  will  be  adopted  for  a 
two-year  period; 

(2)  to  improve  congressional  control  over 
the  Federal  budget  process; 

(3)  to  streamline  the  requirements  of  the 
budget  process  in  order  to  promote  better 
accountability  to  the  public; 

(4)  to  improve  the  legislative  and  budget- 
ary processes  by  providing  additional  time 
for  congressional  oversight  and  other  vital 
legislative  activities; 

(5)  to  provide  stability  and  coherence  for 
recipients  of  Federal  funds:  and 
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(6)  to  implement  other  improvements  in 
the  Federal  budget  process. 

TWO  TKAK  CONGRKSSIOItAL  BUDGET  PKOCESS 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  2(2)  of  the  Congression- 
al Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  striking  out  "each  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "every  two 
years". 

(bMl)  Section  3(1)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  period". 

(2)  Section  3(4)  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(4)  The  term  'concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget'  means— 

"(A)  a  concurrent  resolution  setting  forth 
the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Oovemment  for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period  as  provided  in  section  301;  or 

"(B)  a  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  revising  the  congressional  budget  for 
the  United  States  Oovemment  pursuant  to 
section  3(M.". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraphs: 

"(6)  The  term  'two-year  fiscal  period' 
means  the  period  of  two  years  beginning  on 
January  1  of  each  even-numbered  year. 

"(7)  The  term  'omnibus  appropriation  bill' 
means  the  bill  providing  new  budget  author- 
ity for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  for  all  de- 
partments, agencies,  and  authorities  of  the 
Oovemment. 

"(8)  The  term  'supplemental  appropria- 
tion bar  means  a  bill  providing  new  budget 
authority  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  for 
one  or  more  departments,  agencies,  or  au- 
thorities of  the  Oovemment,  which  is  con- 
sidered in  accordance  with  section  307(c).". 

(cXl)  Section  202(a)(1)  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "omnibus"  before  "appro- 
priation bills"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and  other"  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "supplemental  m>proprla- 
Uon  bOls.":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "or  providing  budget 
authority  or"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"budget  authority,  and  bills  authorizing  or 
providing". 

(2)  Section  202(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "April  1  of  each  year" 
in  paragnmh  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "April  15  and  July  IS  of  each  odd-num- 
bered year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  commenc- 
ing on  October  1  of  that  year"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1  of  the 
succeeding  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(D)  by  redesignating  paragraph  (2)  as 
paragraph  (3),  and  (in  such  paragraph)  by 
striking  out  "paragraph  (1)"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)";  and 

(E)  by  inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  the 
f  oUowlng  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  oil  January  15  and  July  IS  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  Director  shall 
submit  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  such  revisions  of  the  report  required 
by  paragraph  (1)  as  may  be  necessary  with 
respect  to  the  two-year  fiscal  period  in  prog- 
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(d)  Section  300  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows 

I     "TIHETABLE 

"Sec.  300.  Itie  timetable  with  respect  to 
the  congressional  budget  process  for  any 
Congress  (begkining  with  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress)  is  a^  follows: 

"FIRST  SESSION 


"On  or  before: 
January  2 


ISth  day  after  (fongress 
meets. 


March  31.. 


April  15 . 


April  30 . 


May  15. 


May  31 . 


June  15.. 


July  15.. 


July  31.„ „ 


7th  day  after  La  )or  Day 


September  30.... 


September  30..., 


October  15 ~... 


January  1.... 
January  IS.. 


July  1S„ 


I3urin(aeaaian, 


Action  to  be  completed: 

Committees  submit  over- 
sight reports  to  their 
respective  Houses. 

President  submits  his 
budget  for  the  two- 
year  fiscal  period  be- 
ginning in  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  year,  in- 
cluding current  serv- 
ices budget. 

Committees  and  Joint 
committees  submit 
views  and  estimates  to 
Budget  Committees 
with  respect  to  two- 
year  fiscal  period. 

Congressional  Budget 
Office  submits  report 
to  the  Budget  Commit- 
tees with  respect  to 
the  two-year  fiscal 
period  beginning  on 
January  1  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year. 

Budget  Committees 

report  concurrent  reso- 
lution on  the  budget 
for  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  to  their  resiiec- 
tive  Houses. 

Committees  report  bills 
and  resolutions  au- 
thorizing new  budget 
authority. 

Congress  completes 

action  on  concurrent 
resolution  on  the 
budget  for  the  two- 
year  fiscal  period. 

House  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  the 
omnibus  appropriation 
bill  for  the  two-year 
fiscal  period. 

President  and  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office 
report  to  the  Budget 
Committees. 

House  completes  action 
on  the  omnibus  appro- 
priation bill  for  the 
two-year  fiscal  period. 

Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  reports  the 
omnibus  appropriation 
bill  for  the  two-year 
fiscal  period. 

Senate  completes  action 
on  the  omnibus  appro- 
priation bill  for  two- 
year  fiscal  period. 

Congress  completes 

action  on  bills  and  res- 
olutions providing  new 
spending  authority  for 
two-year  fiscal  period. 
Congress  completes 

action  on  the  omnibus 
appropriation  bill  for 
two-year  fiscal  period. 


SECOND  SESSION 
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(e)(1)(A)  The  sec  ion  heading  for  section 
301  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"FIRST". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  301  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 


gressional Budget 
trol  Act  of  1974  is 
"first". 

(2)  Section   301( 
Budget  Act  of  1974 


Id  Impoundment  Con- 
aended  by  striking  out 


Two-jrear  fiscal  period 
begins. 

President  and  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office 
report  to  Budget  Com- 
mittees. 

President  and  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office 
report  to  Budget  Com- 
mittees. 

Committees  conduct 
oversight  on  programs 
and  actlvlUes  within 
their  Jurisdiction.". 


|)  of  the  Congressional 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "May  15"  in  the  sub- 
section heading  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"May  31  of  each  odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "May  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "May  31  nf  each  odd-numbered 
year";  | 

""first"  before  "concur- 
he  budget"  in  the  first 


ft  "fiscal  year  lieginning 

year"  and  inserting  in 

iar  fiscal  period  t>egin- 

)f  the  succeeding  year"; 


(C)  by  striking  oi 
rent  resolution  on 
sentence; 

(D)  by  striking  oi 
on  October  1  of  su 
lieu  thereof  "two- 
ning  on  January  1 
and 

(E)  by  striking  dut  "an  appropriate"  in 
paragraph  (2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"a  recommended". 

(3)  Section  301(b>  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:    < 

"(b)  Additional  matters  in  Concurrent 
Resolution.— The  Concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  referred!  to  in  subsection  (a)  may 
also  require  any  oiher  procedure  which  is 
considered  approprf&te  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.".  ! 

(4)  Section  301(cl  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— I 

(A)  by  strildng  ^ut  "March  15  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  beginning 
on  Octol>er  1  of  sucti  year"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  in  lieil  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period  beginning  on  January  I  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year".         1 

(5)  Section  301(cU  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— I 

(A)  by  strildng  out  "first"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears before  "conciirrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  the  firstjand  third  sentences: 

(B)  by  striking  9ut  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  peiiod"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "April  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  third  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "April  30  of  each  odd-numbered 
year"; 

(D)  by  strildng  out  "fiscal  year  l>eginning 
on  October  1  of  such  year"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  pericxl  begini  ing  on  January  1  of  the 
succeeding  year"; 

(E)  by  striking  Out  "five  fiscal"  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "six"; 

(F)  by  striking  (kit  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  first  year  m  such  two-year  fiscal 
period,";  and  | 

(O)  by  strildng  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"each  two-year  fiscal  period  in  such  six-year 
period". 

(6)  Section  301(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  o^t  "set  for"  in  paragraph 
(1)  and  inserting  ill  lieu  thereof  "set  forth"; 

(B)  by  striking  ont  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  paragraph 
(2);  I 

(C)  by  inserting  f referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  such  pa  -agrapb;  and 
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(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""two-year  fiscal  period". 

(f)  Section  302(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"or  310". 

(gKl)  The  section  heading  for  section  303 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"FIRST". 

(2)  The  item  relating  to  section  303  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 
""First  concurrent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Concurrent". 

(3)  Section  303(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  the  matter 
following  paragraph  (4); 

(C)  by  Inserting  "referred  to  in  section 
301"  after  '"concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  the  matter  following  paragraph 
(4); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "year"  in  the  matter 
following  paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "period";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
301"  in  the  matter  following  paragraph  (4). 

(4)  Section  303(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(h)  Section  304  of  such  Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  section 
301"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "pursuant  to  section 
301"  after  "has  been  agreed  to";  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "most  recently  agreed 
to"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "if  the  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget  making 
such  revisions,  and  any  conference  report 
thereon,  is  agreed  to  by  a  rollcall  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  the  House  of  Representatives  duly 
chosen  and  sworn". 

(i)(l)  Section  305(a)(3)  of  such  Act  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget": 

(B)  by  inserting  ""referred  to  in  section 
301(a)"  after  "'concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(2)  Section  305(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out "'.  except  that,  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  required  concurrent  res- 
olution referred  to  in  section  310(a),  all  such 
debate  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than  15 
hours"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "first"  before  "concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget"  in  paragraph 
(3); 

(C)  by  inserting  "referred  to  in  section 
301(a)"  after  "concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget"  in  such  paragraph:  and 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  such 
paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(j)(l)  Section  307  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 


"OMNIBUS  APPROPRIATION  BILL  REQUIRED 

"Sec.  307.  (a)  Point  op  Order.— Except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (c),  it  shall  not  be  in 
order  in  the  House  of  Representatives  or 
the  Senate  to  consider  any  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority  for  a  two- 
year  fiscal  period  other  than  an  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bill. 

"(b)  Deadlines.— ( 1 )  The  Committee  on 
Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  report  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives an  omnibus  appropriation  bill  for 
a  two-year  fiscal  period  by  June  15  of  the 
year  preceding  the  year  in  which  such 
period  begins. 

"(2)  The  House  of  Representatives  shall 
pass  an  omnibus  ^>propriation  bill  for  a 
two-year  fiscal  period  by  July  31  of  the  year 
preceding  the  year  in  which  such  period 
begins. 

"(3)  The  Committee  on  .Appropriations  of 
the  Senate  shall  report  to  the  Senate  an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  by  the  seventh  day  after  Labor 
Day  of  the  year  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  period  begins. 

"(4)  The  Senate  shall  pass  an  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bill  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period 
by  September  30  of  the  year  preceding  the 
year  in  which  such  period  begins. 

"(5)  Congress  shall  complete  action  on  an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  by  October  15  of  the  year  pre- 
ceding the  year  In  which  such  period  begins. 

"(c)  Supplemental  Appropriation  Bill 
Permitted.- It  shall  be  In  oider  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill 
for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  at  any  time  after 
the  Congress  adopts  a  concurrent  resolution 
on  the  budget  pursuant  to  section  304  which 
revises  the  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  agreed  to  pursuant  to  section  301  for 
such  two-year  fiscal  period,  or  the  most  re- 
cently agreed  to  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  such  two-year  fiscal  peri(xl, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

"(d)  Amendments.— It  shaU  not  he  in  order 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  or  the 
Senate  to  consider  any  amendment  provid- 
ing new  budget  authority  for  a  two-year 
fiscal  period  unless  such  amendment  is  an 
amendment  to  an  omnibus  appropriation 
bill  or  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill.". 

(2)  The  Item  relating  to  section  307  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.  307.  Omnibus  appropriation  bill  re- 
quired.". 

(kXl)  Section  308(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  is  amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "to  its  House  an  omnibus 
appropriation  bill,  a  supplemental  appro- 
priation bill,  or"  after  "either  House  re- 
ports" in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph 
(1); 

(B)  by  striking  out  "to  its  House"  after  "a 
bill  or  resolution"  in  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1); 

(C)  by  striking  out  ""new  budget  authority 
(other  than  continuing  appropriations)  or" 
before  "new  or  increased  tax  expenditures" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1); 

(D)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "a  bill  or  resolution 
providing  new  budget  authority"  in  para- 
graph (I)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  or  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill"; 

(F)  by  striking  out  "or  resolution"  in  para- 
graph (IK  A); 


(G)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (1)(A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(H)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "a  projec- 
tion" in  paragraph  (1)(B); 

(I)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal"  in  paragraph 
(IXB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6"; 

(J)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (1KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal 
period,"; 

(K)  by  striking  out  "or  resolution"  in 
paragraph  (1KB); 

(L)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"  in  paragraph  (1KB)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  two-year  fiscal 
period  in  such  ft-year  period": 

(M)  by  striking  out  "or  resolution"  in 
paragraph  (IKC); 

(N)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2KA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(O)  by  strildng  out  "such  year"  in  para- 
graph (2KA)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  peri<xl"; 

(P)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "a  projec- 
tion" m  paragraph  (2)(B): 

(Q)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal"  in  paragraph 
(2KB)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "6"; 

(R)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (2)(B)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "the  first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal 
period,"; 

(S)  by  strildng  out  "each  fiscal  year  in 
such  period"  in  paragraph  (2)(B)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "each  two-year  fiscal 
period  In  such  6-year  period";  and 

(T)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  the  last  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ""two-year  fiscal  period". 

(2)  Section  308(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  period". 

(3)  Section  308(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "PYve-Tbar"  in  the 
subsection  heading  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Six-Year"; 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "each  fiscal  year"  in 
the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "each  two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "5  fiscal  years  begin- 
ning with  such  fiscal  year"  in  the  matter 
preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "6  years  beginning  with  the 
first  year  in  such  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "each  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  two- 
year  fiscal  period";  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "such  period"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and 
(3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "such  6- 
year  period". 

(1)(1)  Section  309  of  such  Act  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"COMPLXTION  OP  action  ON  BILLS  PROVISIIIQ 
CntTAIN  NEW  SPENDING  AUTHORITT 

"See.  309.  Except  as  otherwise  provided 
pursuant  to  this  title,  not  later  than  Sep- 
tember 30  of  each  odd-numbered  year,  the 
Congress  shall  complete  action  on  all  bills 
and  resolutions  providing  new  spending  au- 
thority described  in  section  401(cK2KC) 
which  is  to  become  effective  during  the  two- 
year  fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
the  succeeding  year.". 
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(3)  The  item  relating  to  section  309  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  wction  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
greMlonal  Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 

lOWK 

"Sec.  309.  Completion  of  action  on  bills  pro- 
viding certain  new  spending  au- 
thority.". 

(mXlXA)  The  section  heading  of  section 
310  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
is  amended  by  striking  out  "SECOND  RE- 
QUIRED CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
AND". 

(B)  The  item  relating  to  section  310  in  the 
table  of  contents  in  section  Kb)  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  and  Impoundment  Con- 
trol Act  of  1974  is  amended  by  striking  out 

"StCOlID    MQUIRXD   COHCURBBIT   RXSOLnnON 

AMD  lacoRCiUATioR"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "Rkomciliatior". 

(2)  Section  310(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  Is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  matter  preceding 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"Sac.  310.  (a)  RKPoxTntc  or  CoitcDutEirT 
Rbolutioh.— At  any  time  after  the  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  referred  to  in 
section  301  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  has 
been  agreed  to,  and  before  the  end  of  such 
two-year  fiscal  period,  the  Congress  may 
adopt  a  concurrent  resolution  for  such  two- 
year  fiscal  period  which  shall,  to  the  extent 
necessary—"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "such  fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "such  two-year  fiscal 
period":  and 

(C)  by  Inserting  "or  prior  two-year  fiscal 
periods,  as  the  case  may  be"  before  the 
semicolon  in  paragraph  (IXB). 

(3)  Section  310  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  subsection  (b)  and  by  redesig- 
nating subsections  (c)  through  (f)  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  through  (e),  respectively. 

(4)  Section  310(c)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "subsection  (b)";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  'September  25  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "60  days 
after  the  date  on  which  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  agreed 
to". 

(5)  Section  310(d)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  inserting  "concurrent  resolutions 
referred  to  in  subsection  (a),"  after  "consid- 
eration in  the  Senate  of"  in  paragraph  (1); 

(B)  by  inserting  a  comma  after  "reconcili- 
ation bills"  in  such  paragraph;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  'subsection  (c)"  each 
place  it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2) 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(b)". 

<6)  Section  310(e)  of  such  Act  (as  redesig- 
nated by  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection)  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  subsection  (a)  for  the  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning on  October  1  of  such  year,  and.  if  a" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "any"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "is"  before  "required 
to  be  reported";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (c)  for 
such  fiscal  year,  imless  the  Congress  has 
completed  action  on  that  bill  or  resolution, 
or  boUi"  and  ipsertlng  in  lieu  thereof  "sub- 
section (b)  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(nXl)  Section  31Ka)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 
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(A)  by  striliing  out  "section  310(a)  for  a 
fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"section  301(s)  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  strikftig  out  "section  310(c)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  310(b)"; 

(C)  by  striktig  out  "any  bill,  resolution,  or 
amendment  providing  additional  new 
budget  authority  for  such  fiscal  year,"  and 
inserting  in  l|eu  thereof  "any  omnibus  ap- 
propriation bpl  or  supplemental  appropria- 
tion bill  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period  or  any 
amendment  tkereto.  any  bill  or  resolution"; 

(D)  by  inserting  "any  bill  or  resolution" 
before  "reducing  revenues":  and 

(E)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(2)  Section,  311  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended—      I 

(A)  by  redesignating  subsection  (b)  as  sub- 
section (c)  and  in  such  subsection— 

(i)  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a)"  and  in- 
serting in  lieil  thereof  "subsections  (a)  and 
(b)";  and 

(ii)  by  strikitig  out  "fiscal  year"  each  placie 
it  appears  aiid  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period";  and 

(B)  by  inse^ing  after  subsection  (a)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  Enrollment  Prohibited.- No  omnibus 
appropriation  bill  for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period,  supplemental  appropriation  bill  for 
such  a  period,  or  biU  or  resolution  providing 
new  spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(cX2XC)  ffir  such  a  period  shall  be  en- 
rolled if  the  anount  of  new  budget  author- 
ity or  new  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(cX2KC)  provided  in  that  bill  or 
resolution  wovld  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority  or  total 
budget  outlay^  set  forth  in  the  most  recent- 
ly agreed  to  Concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  for  su(h  two-year  fiscal  period  to  be 
exceeded.". 

(oXl)  Sectior  401(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(2)  Section  MOKb)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  strikvig  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  and  in- 
serting In  II  Bu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(B)  by  strUing  out  "during  the  calendar 
year  In"  in  piragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "i  iter  the  date  on". 

(p)  Section  402(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  by  strikng  out  "preceding  the  begin- 
ning of  such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "  >f  the  odd-numbered  year  pre- 
ceding the  slear  in  which  such  two-year 
fiscal  period  begins";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(q)  Section  1403(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— I 

(1)  by  strikkig  out  "fiscal  year  in  which  it 
is  to  become  effective  and  in  each  of  the  4 
fiscal  years  fiollowing  such  fiscal  year"  in 
paragraph  (1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period  In  which  it  is  to 
become  effective  and  in  the  two  succeeding 
two-year  fiscal  periods"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  the  first 
place  it  appears  in  paragraph  (2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thpreof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 
and  I 

(3)  by  strikng  out  "four  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing such  fiscal  year"  in  such  paragraph 
and  inserting!  in  lieu  thereof  "two  succeetl- 
ing  two-year  fiscal  periods". 

(rXl)  Section  e05(a)  of  axich  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 
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(A)  by  striking  out  "On  or  before  Novem- 
ber 10  of  each  year  (beginning  with  1975)," 
in  the  first  sentei^ce  and  inseriing  in  lieu 
thereof  "At  the  time  the  President  submits 
the  Budget  for  a  two-year  fiscal  period 
under  section  20Ka)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  19)1  (beginning  with  the 
Budget  submitted  ]  for  the  two-year  fiscal 
pericxl  beginning  oa  January  1. 1984),' 

(B)  by  inserting  I' 
"the  estimated  oi 
tence; 

(C)  by  striking  oi 
mitted    pursuant 
Budget  and  Accoi 
ensuing  fiscal  yei 
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a  statement  of  before 
lays"  in  the  first  sen- 


the  Budget  to  be  sub- 
section 201  of  the 
ting  Act,  1921,  for  the 
in  the  first  sentence 

and  inserting  in  li^u  thereof  "such  Budget 

for  such  two-year  fjscal  period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "ensuing  fiscal  year" 
in  the  first  senteitce  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "two-year  fiscal  pericxl"; 

(E)  by  inserting  "or  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  in  progress,  as  the  case  may  be," 
before  "and  withoilt  policy  changes"  in  the 
first  sentence;         I 

(P)  by  inserting  'Statement  of"  before  "'es- 
timated outlays  and  proposed  budget  au- 
thority" In  the  secdnd  sentence; 

(O)  by  striking  but  "'these  estimates"  in 
the  third  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "such  statetnent";  and 

(H)  by  inserting  "included  in  such  state- 
ment" after  "estiinated  outlays  and  pro- 
posed budget  authority"  in  the  third  sen- 
tence. 

(2)  Section  605(D)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 1 

(A)  by  inserting  'jstatement  of"  before  "es- 
timated outlays  and  proposed  budget  au- 
thority"; and  I 

(B)  by  striking  olit  "December  31  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31  of  each  odd-nun»>ered  year". 

(s)(l)  Section  60h  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  striking  ont  "fiscal  year  (beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  commencing  October  1, 
1976)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period  (beginning  with  the  two- 
year  fiscal  period  commencing  January  1, 
1984)"; 

(B)  by  striking  oi  t  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(C)  by  striking  o(ut  "May  15  of  the  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieju  thereof  "May  15  of  the 

';  and 
ut  "fiscal  years"  and  in- 
f  "two-year  fiscal  peri- 


ieadlng  for  section  607  of 
ended  by  striking  out 
{and    inserting    in    lieu 


even-numbered  yea 

(D)  by  striking 
sertlng  In  lieu  the^ 
ods". 

(2)  The  section 
such    Act    is 

"YEAR-AHEAD" 
thereof  "ADVANC 

(3)  The  table  of  (Contents  in  section  Kb)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  and  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "YeaP-ahead"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "Advajice". 

(t)  Section  904(t))  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  19*7^  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "title  III  or  IV"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "title  III  (^xcept  section  304  or  sec- 
IV". 
l|D12(a)  of  the  Impound- 
of  1974  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it  ap- 
t>ears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year 
fiscal  period" 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  section  1013(a)  of 
such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal 
year"  and  Insertiag  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period' 


tion  311(b))  or  title 

(uXl)  Section 
ment  Control  Act 


(3)  Section  1014(e)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period".  

(V)  Paragraph  8(b)  of  Rule  XXVI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  31"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "January  2". 

(wXl)  Clause  KbX4)  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(2)  Clause  4(axlXA)  of  Rule  X  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is 
amended  by  inserting  ""odd-numbered'"  after 
""each". 

(3)  Clause  4(aX2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '"fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period". 

(4)  Clause  4(bX2)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "first":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(5)  Clause  4(f)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "annually"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "biennial- 
ly". 

(6)  Clause  4(g)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "March  15  of  each 
year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "March 
31  of  each  odd-numbered  year";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(7)  Clause  4(h)  of  Rule  X  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

(8)  Clause  2(1X1XC)  of  Rule  XI  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  re- 
pealed. 

(9)  Clause  4(a)  of  Rule  XI  of  the  Rules  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "on  general  appropriations  bills 
and  on  joint  resolutions  continuing  appro- 
priations for  a  fiscal  year  if  reported  after 
September  15  preceding  the  beginning  of 
such  fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "on  omnibus  appropriation  bills  and  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bills". 

( 10)  Clause  1  of  Rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "301" 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  ".  or  310". 

(11)  Clause  2  of  Rule  XLIX  of  the  Rules 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period". 

SXTBMISSIOIf  or  raXSIDENT'S  BUDGET 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  (31  U.S.C.  2)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  item: 

"'The  term  'two-year  fiscal  period'  shall 
have  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in 
paragraph  (6)  of  section  3  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.". 

(bXl)  Section  201(a)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "each  regular  session" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  first  regular 
session  of  each  Congress"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "for  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  beginning  on  January  1  of  the  suc- 


ceeding year"  after  "'the  Budget"  in  the 
matter  preceding  i>aragraph  (1); 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  and  projec- 
tions for  the  four  fiscal  years  immediately 
following  the  ensuing  fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period  and  projections  for  the 
first  two  two-year  fiscal  periods  immediately 
following  such  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "each  year"  in  para- 
graph (5)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each 
even-numbered  year"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  and  projec- 
tions for  the  four  fiscal  years  immediately 
following  the  ensuing  fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period  and  projections  for  the 
first  two  two-year  fiscal  peri(xls  immediately 
following  such  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(F)  by  inserting  "'or  the  last  completed 
two-year  fiscal  period,  tis  the  case  may  be" 
before  the  semicolon  in  paragraph  (7); 

(G)  by  Inserting  "or  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  In  progress,  as  the  case  may  be" 
before  the  semicolon  in  paragraph  (8); 

(H)  by  inserting  "or  the  last  completed 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "last  completed  fiscal  year"  in  clause 
(1)  of  paragraph  (9); 

(1)  by  Inserting  "or  at  the  end  of  the  two- 
year  fiscal  period  <n  progress,  as  the  case 
may  be"  after  "the  fiscal  year  in  progress" 
in  clause  (2)  of  paragraph  (9): 

(J)  by  striking  out  "ensuing  fiscal  year"  in 
clause  (3)  of  paragraph  (9)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "ensuing  two-year  fiscal 
period"; 

(K)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  paragraph  (12)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(L)  by  striking  out  "four  fiscal  years,  im- 
mediately following  that  ensuing  fiscal 
year"  in  subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (12) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "first  two  two- 
year  fiscal  periods  following  such  two-year 
fiscal  pericxl";  and 

(M)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  In  paragraph  (13)  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
peri(Kl". 

(2)  Section  20Kb)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "July  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "July  15  of  each 
odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "'fiscal  year"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 
and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  paragn4>hs  (1)  and  (3)  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period". 

(3)  Section  201(c)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "July  15  of  each  year" 
in  the  matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '"July  16  of  each 
odd-numbered  year"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "four  fiscal  years  fol- 
lowing the  ensuing  fiscal  year"  in  psjagraph 
(1)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ""two  two- 
year  fiscal  periods  following  the  ensuing 
two-year  fiscal  period";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  ""fiscal  years  following 
such  ensuing  fiscal  year"  in  paragraph  (2) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
periods  following  such  ensuing  two-year 
fiscal  period". 

(4)  Section  201(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  ""two-year  fiscal  period". 

(5)  Section  201(e)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  It 


appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period". 

(6)  Section  201(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  In  the 
matter  preceding  paragraph  (1)  and  Insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(B)  by  inserting  "or  the  last  completed 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "last  completed  fiscal  year"  in  para^ 
graph  (1); 

(C)  by  inserting  "or  two-year  fiscal  period, 
as  the  case  may  be"  before  the  semicolon  in 
such  paragraph; 

(D)  by  inserting  "or  the  last  completed 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "'last  completed  fiscal  year"  in  para- 
graph (2); 

(E)  by  inserting  "or  such  period,  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "received  during  such 
year"  in  such  paragraph; 

(F)  by  inserting  "or  such  period,  as  the 
case  may  be,"  before  the  semicolon  in  such 
paragraph; 

(O)  by  inserting  "or  such  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,"  after  ""such 
fiscal  year"  the  first  place  it  appears  In 
paragraph  (3);  and 

(H)  by  Inserting  "or  such  two-year  fiscal 
period  as  the  case  may  be"  before  the  period 
in  such  paragraph. 

(7)  Section  201(g)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(1)"  before  "The"  In  the 
first  sentence; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "April  10  and  July  15 
of  each  year"  in  the  first  sentence  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "July  15  of  each  odd- 
numbered  year"; 

(C)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  in  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  "transmitted  on  or 
before  July  15  of  any  year"  In  the  third  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "required 
under  this  subsection"; 

(E)  by  striking  out  "any  fiscal  year"  In  the 
last  sentence  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"any  two-year  fiscal  period"; 

(F)  by  inserting  "or  the  two-year  fiscal 
period,  as  the  case  may  be,"  before  "in 
progress"  in  the  last  sentence;  and 

(G)  by  Inserting  after  paragraph  (1)  (as 
redesignated  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  sub- 
section) the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  On  January  15  and  July  16  of  each 
even-numbered  year,  the  President  shall 
submit  to  the  Congress  a  revision  of  the 
statement  required  by  paragraph  (1)  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  in  progress.". 

(8)  Section  20Kh)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  pericxl". 

(9)  Section  201(1)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "fiscal  year,  beginning  with 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1979." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-jrear  fiscal 
pericxl.  beginning  with  the  two-year  fiscal 
pericxl  ending  December  31,  1985,". 

(10)  Section  201  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(k)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  President  shall  include  in  the 
Budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a)  pro- 
posed budget  authority,  direct  loans,  and 
commitments  to  guarantee  loan  principal. 
and  estimates  of  outlays  and  receipts  for  all 
activities  of  all  departments,  establish- 
ments, and  instrumentalities  of  the  Federal 
Government,  except  Govemment-sponaored 
corporations  to  the  extent  financed  by 
wholly  private  funds.". 
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(c)  Section  202  of  such  Act  (31  VJB.C.  13) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "ensulns  fiscal  year" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "ensuing  two-year  fiscal  period"; 
and 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  in  progress,  as  the  case  may  be," 
after  "progress,". 

(d)  SecUon  203  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  14) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  deficiency" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(e)  Section  204(b)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
Ml(b))  is  amended  by  strlldng  out  "or  defi- 
ciency". 

(f)  SecUon  207  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  16) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "or  deficiency". 

(g)  Section  214  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C.  22) 
Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "in  each  year"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "for  each  two-year 
fiscal  period": 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "regu- 
lar" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out ",  or  deficiency". 

(h)  SecUon  216(a)  of  such  Act  (31  U.S.C. 
24(a))  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "regu- 
lar" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or^'and 

(2)  by  striking  out ",  or  deficiency". 

(1)  Section  304  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce Appropriation  Act,  1963  (31  D.S.C. 
25)  Is  amended  by  strtldng  out  "fiscal  year 
1964  and  each  succeeding  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "the  two-year  fiscal 
period  beginning  on  January  1.  1984,  and 
each  succeeding  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(J)  SecUon  102  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Revenue  Act  of  1970  (31  U.S.C.  26)  is 
amended- 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  comma  after  "regu- 
lar" and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "and";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out ",  and  deficiency". 

(k)  Section  318(a)  of  the  Department  of 
TransportaUon  and  Related  Agencies  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1982  (31  n.S.C.  28(a))  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "biennially". 

(1)  Section  3670  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
(31  n.S.C.  624)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "annual"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "for  a  two-year  fiscal 
period"  after  "service"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears; and 

(3)  by  striidng  out  "year"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "period". 

COlfVBUIOM  TO  BOOnnAL  nSCAL  PKUOD 

Sbc.  S.  (a)(1)  Section  237(a)  of  the  Revised 
Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  1020(a))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  all  matters  of  accotmts,  receipts, 
expenditures,  estimates,  and  appropria- 
tions— 

"(1)  there  shaU  be,  through  September  30, 
1983,  a  fiscal  year  of  the  United  States  com- 
mencing on  October  1  of  each  year  and 
ending  on  September  30  of  the  following 
year,  and 

"(2)  there  shall  be,  beginning  on  January 
1,  1984,  a  two-year  fiscal  period  of  the 
United  States  beginning  on  January  1  of 
each  even-numbered  year  and  ending  on  De- 
cember 31  of  the  succeeding  odd-numbered 
year.". 

(2)  Section  237(b)  of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
(31  n.S.C.  1020(b))  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  each  two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case 
may  be,"  after  "fiscal  year". 

(b)  SecUon  504  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  (31  U.S.C.  1020a)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strlldng  out  "thereafter"  in  the 
third  sentence  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof 
"through  the  fiscal  year  1984":  and 


(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof:  "Any  law 
providing  for  an  authorization  of  appropria- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1984  or  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  be  construed  as  refer- 
ring to  the  ono-year  period— 

(A)  which  |s  within  a  two-year  fiscal 
period:  and 

(B)  which  begins  on  January  1  of  the  cal- 
endar year  halting  the  same  calendar  year 
number  as  such   fiscal  year  number  and 
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ending  on 
year.". 

(c)  SecUon 
plemental    Ap 
U.S.C.  1020-1)1 


ember  31  of  such  calendar 


|18(b)(2)  of  the  Second  Sup- 

)ropriation8    Act,     1976    (31 

amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Effective  January  1,  1984,  any  provi- 
sion of  law  with  respect  to  the  Senate  which 
contains  an  October  1  date  which  relates  to 
the  beginning  of  a  fiscal  year  shall  be  treat- 
ed as  referring  to  January  1  of  the  succeed- 
ing calendar  siear  within  a  two-year  fiscal 
period,  and  ^y  provision  of  law  with  re- 
spect to  the  «nate  which  contains  a  Sep- 
tember 30  data  which  relates  to  the  end  of  a 
fiscal  year  sh^l  be  treated  as  referring  to 
December  31  »f  the  same  calendar  year 
within  a  two-y<ar  fiscal  period.". 

(d)(1)  Sectio»  105  of  tlUe  1,  United  States 
Code,  is  amencfed- 

(A)  by  strlklOLg  out  "year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30"  and  iiBertlng  in  Ueu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  perkxi  ending  December  31";  and 

(B)  by  strikiilg  out  "calendar  year"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "odd-numbered  year 
in  which  the  two-year  fiscal  period  ends". 

(2)  The  provfeions  of  paragraph  (1)  of  this 
subsection  shall  be  effective  with  respect  to 
Acts  making  appropriations  for  the  support 
of  the  Covemtnent  for  any  two-year  fiscal 
period  commeicing  on  or  after  January  1, 
1984.  I 

(e)  As  soon  ^s  practicable,  the  President 
shall  prepare  ifciA  submit  to  the  Congress— 

(1)  after  coijsultation  with  the  Commit- 
tees on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives aad  the  Senate,  budget  esti- 
mates for  the  United  States  Government 
for  the  period  commencing  October  1,  1983, 
and  ending  omDecemt>er  31,  1983,  in  such 
form  and  detail  as  he  may  determine;  and 

(2)  proposed  legislation  he  considers  ap- 
propriate with  respect  to  changes  in  law 
necessary  to  trovide  authorizations  of  ap- 
propriations for  that  period. 

(f )  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Bu<tget  shall  provide  by  regula- 
tion, order,  of  otherwise  for  the  orderly 
transition  by  all  departments,  agencies,  and 
instrumentalities  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment and  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Colimibia  from  the  use  of  the  fiscal  year 
in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act  to  the  us*  of  the  new  two-year  fiscal 
period  prescribed  by  section  237(a)(2)  of  the 
Revised  Statutes.  The  Director  shall  pre- 
pare and  submit  to  the  Congress  such  addi- 
tional proposed  legislation  as  he  considers 
necessary  to  accomplish  this  objective. 

ACCOCTNTING  PROCEDURES 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Siibsection  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  Act  entlU<d  "An  Act  to  authorize  the 
collection  of  Indebtedness  of  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  resulting  from  erroneous 
payments,  an4  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  16.  1954  (31  U.S.C.  581d)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(b)  The  firstjsection  of  Public  Law  89-473 
(31  U.S.C.  628g)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"fiscal  year"  mch  place  it  appears  and  in- 
serting in  llou  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period".  ) 

(c)  Section  4o  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1956  (70A  Sta^  636,  chapter  1041;  31  U.S.C. 


649c)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "period  of 
two  successive  fiscal  years"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-you-  fiscal  period". 

(d)  Section  1  of  tfie  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
making  appropriations  for  the  support  of 
the  Army  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
thirtieth,  nineteen  hundred  and  sixteen", 
approved  March  4,  1915  (38  Stat.  1079;  31 
U.S.C.  654)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  periods". 

(e)  SecUon  3679  Of  the  Revised  SUtutes 
(31  U.S.C.  665)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  ouo  "deficiency  or"  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (c); 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  in  subsection  (d)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "two-ye#r  fiscal  period";  and 

(3)  by  striking  oit  "deficiency  or"  each 
place  it  appears  in  snbsectlon  (e). 

(f)  Section  210  ojr  the  (jeneral  Govern- 
ment Matters  Appropriation  Act,  1958  (31 
U.S.C.  665a)  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
deficiency".  i 

(g)  The  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  simplify 
accounting",  approved  April  27,  1937  (31 
U.S.C.  668a)  is  amended  by  inserting  ",  two- 
year  fiscal  period,"  after  "year". 

(h)  Section  6  of  the  Act  of  August  23.  1912 
(37  Stat.  414,  chapter  350;  31  U.S.C.  669)  is 
amended—  | 

(1)  by  striking  out!  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  occurs  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period";  and 

(2)  by  striking  o4t  "year"  each  place  it 
occurs  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"period".  I 

(1)(1)  Subsection  (bKl)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  '"An  Act  to  simplify  ac- 
counting, facilitate  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions, and  for  oth^r  purposes",  approved 
July  25,  1956,  as  amended  (31  U.S.C.  701),  is 
amended— 

(A)  by  striking  o^t  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  Inserting  "i 
ber  1, 1983,"  after  "i 
paragraph  (B); 

(C)  by  striking  ou 


id  ending  before  Octo- 
ctober  1, 1976,"  in  sub- 

the  period  at  the  end 


of  subparagraph  (B)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  and  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph: 

"(C)  for  the  period  commencing  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  and  ending  on  December  31, 
1983,  and  for  any  |  two-year  fiscal  period 
commencing  on  or  a|fter  January  1,  1984,  on 
December  31  of  thf  two-year  fiscal  period 
following  that  perioid  or  the  two-year  fiscal 
period  or  periods,  ^  the  case  may  be,  for 
which  the  appropriation  is  available  for  ob- 
ligation.' 

(2)  SubsecUon  (b)(|2)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  striking  oi 
subparagraph  (A); 

(B)  by  inserting  " 
ber  1,  1983,"  after  ' 
paragraph  (B): 

(C)  by  striking  oi 


"and"  at  the  end  of 

ad  ending  before  Octo- 
ober  1,  1976,"  In  sub- 


the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (^)  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  a  semicolon  iuid  "and";  and 

(D)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: I 

"(C)  for  the  period  commencing  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1983,  and  eliding  on  December  31, 
1983.  and  for  any  i  two-year  fiscal  period 
commencing  on  or  after  January  1,  1984, 
not  later  than  November  15  of  the  year  fol- 
lowing such  period  or  November  15  of  the 
first  even-numbered  year  following  the  end 
of  such  two-year  fitcal  period,  as  the  case 
may  be.  in  which  the  period  of  availability 
for  obligation  expin  b.". 
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(j)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3  of  the  Act 
entitled  "An  Act  to  simplify  accounting,  fa- 
cilitate the  pajrment  of  obligations,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  25,  1956  (31 
U.S.C.  703)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal"  each  place  it 
appears:  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30"  each 
place  it  appears  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"December  31". 

(k)  Section  5  of  the  Act  enUtled  "An  Act 
to  simplify  accounting,  facilitate  the  pay- 
ment of  obligations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  July  25,  1956  (31  U.S.C. 
705)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "second  full  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  or  years" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period  or  periods". 

(1)  Section  6  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to 
simplify  accounting,  facilitate  the  payment 
of  obligations,  and  for  other  purposes",  ap- 
proved July  25,  1956  (31  U.S.C.  706)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "two  full  consecu- 
tive fiscal  years"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "a  full  two-year  fiscal  period". 

(m)  The  first  section  of  the  Surplus  Pund- 
Certified  Claims  Act  of  1949  (31  U.S.C.  712a) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  Inserting  "(a)"  after  "That"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "the  annual  appropria- 
tion bills"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
omnibus  appropriation  bill"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal  period": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "year"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "period": 
and 

(5)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section- 

"(1)  The  term  'omnibus  appropriation  bill' 
has  the  meaning  given  to  such  term  in  sec- 
tion 3(7)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974. 

"(2)  The  term  'two-year  fiscal  period'  has 
the  meaning  given  to  such  term  In  section 
3(6)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974.". 

(n)  Section  7  of  the  Act  of  August  24, 1912 
(37  Stat.  487,  chapter  355;  31  U.S.C.  718)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "regular  annual";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"two-year  fiscal  period". 

(0)  Section  1415  of  the  Supplemental  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1953  (31  U.S.C.  724),  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "biennially". 

TECHKICAL  AlTD  CONrORMING  AMEIISICEirrS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2(a)  of  the  Permanent 
Appropriation  Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C. 
72Sa(a)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Effective  July  1,  1935, 
the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "The"; 
and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annual"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "biennial". 

(b)  Section  4  of  the  Permanent  Appropria- 
tion Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C.  725c),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "EffecUve  July  1,  1935, 
all"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "All"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "bienniaUy"; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "one  fiscal  year"  and 
Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  "foUowlng  fiscal  year" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "foUowlng  two- 
year  fiscal  i>eriod". 


(c)  Section  9  of  the  Permanent  Appropria- 
tion Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C.  725h).  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1936 
annual"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "two- 
year  fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1. 
1984,  biennial". 

(d)  Section  11  of  the  Permanent  Appro- 
priation Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C.  725J),  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  1936"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "two-year  fiscal 
period  beginning  on  January  1, 1984,";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "bienniaUy". 

(e)  Section  17(a)  of  the  Permanent  Appro- 
priation Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  UJS.C. 
725p(a)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "Effective  July  1,  1935, 
the"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "The"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  Ueu  thereof  "biennially";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "annual"  and  Inserting 
in  Ueu  thereof  "biennial". 

(f)  Section  18(a)  of  the  Permanent  Appro- 
priaUon  Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C. 
72Sq(a)),  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"annual"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "bien- 
nial". 

(g)  Section  20(a)  of  the  Permanent  Appro- 
priation Repeal  Act,  1934  (31  U.S.C. 
725s(a)),  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  ",  effective  July  1, 
1935,'; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "bienniaUy";  and 

(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "December  31". 

(h)  Section  3  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1946 
(60  SUt.  895,  chapter  802;  31  U.S.C.  725s-3) 
is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "August  7,  1946"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "December  31, 
1983";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "annually"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "bienniaUy". 

(1)  SecUon  257  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
U.S.C.  1027)  is  amended  by  inserting  "or  the 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be," 
after  "fiscal  year". 

(j)  SecUon  15  of  the  Act  of  July  31,  1894 
(28  SUt.  210,  chapter  174;  31  U.S.C.  1029)  is 
amended  by  inserting  "or  the  last  preceding 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be," 
after  "fiscal  year". 

(k)  The  first  section  of  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 26,  1907  (34  SUt.  949,  chapter  1635;  31 
U.S.C.  1030)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  current" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "current  two- 
year  fiscal  period"; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "fiscal  year  next  ensu- 
ing" and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "ensuing 
two-year  fiscal  period";  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  "or  preceding  completed 
two-year  fiscal  period,  as  the  case  may  be" 
after  "preceding  completed  fiscal  year". 

EmCnVE  DATE 

Sic.  8.  The  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  shaU  take 
effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  Ninety-eighth 
Congress,  except  that  the  amendments 
made  by  sections  3(u),  6.  and  7  of  this  Act 
shaU  take  effect  on  January  1, 1984. 

nSCAI.  TEAR  1»83 

Sec.  9.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
secUons  3.  4,  5,  6,  7,  and  8  of  this  Act  and 
the  amendmente  made  by  such  sections— 

(1)  the  provisions  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoimdment  Control  Act  of 
1974  (as  such  provisions  were  in  effect  on 
the  day  before  the  effective  date  of  this 
Act)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  concurrent 
resolutions  on  the  budget  for  such  fiscal 


year,  bills  and  resoluUons  providing  new 
budget  authority  or  new  spending  authority 
for  such  fiscal  year,  bills  and  reaeluUons  au- 
thorizing the  enactment  of  new  budget  au- 
thority for  such  fiscal  year,  the  rescission 
and  deferral  of  budget  authority  for  such 
fiscal  year,  and  the  responsibUities  of  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
for  such  fiscal  yean  and 

(2)  the  provisions  of  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  of  1974  (as  such  provisions  were 
in  effect  on  the  day  before  the  effecUve 
date  of  this  Act)  shall  apply  to  the  rescis- 
sion and  deferral  of  budget  authority  for 
the  period  beginning  on  October  1.  1983, 
and  ending  on  December  31, 1983. 

BuDOET  Process  Reform  Proposal 

SECTIOn-BT-SBCnoif  SXntMART 

Section  1 

Section  1  sets  out  the  short  UUe  of  this 
biU,  the  "Budget  Reform  Act  of  1982." 

Section  2 

SUtement  of  Purpow 

Section  2  of  the  biU  sets  forth  the  pur- 
poses of  the  biU  which  include  the  foUow- 
lng: 

To  esUblish  a  two-year  budget  process: 

To  improve  congressional  control  of  the 
budget  process: 

To  streamline  the  requirements  of  the 
budget  process; 

To  improve  the  legislative  and  budgetary 
processes  by  providing  adiUtional  time  for 
congressional  oversight  and  other  vital  legis- 
lative acUvities; 

To  provide  sUblUty  and  coherence  for  re- 
cipients of  Federal  fimds:  and 

To  Implement  other  improvements  in  the 
Federal  budget  process. 

Section  3 

Two  Tear  Congressional  Budget  Process 

Section  3  makes  changes  in  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  and  Impoundment  Control 
Act  of  1974  to  esUbllsh  the  two-year  proc- 
ess. These  changes  include  revisions  in  defi- 
nitions, a  new  timeUble.  a  new  process  to 
consider  appropriations  and  budget  resolu- 
tions and  various  conforming  changes. 
Definitions 

"nUe  2  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  to  make  conforming  changes  in 
various  reporting  requirements  of  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  to  include  defi- 
nitions of  several  terms.  Si>ecifically,  the 
terms  two-year  fiscal  period,  omnibus  appro- 
priaUon  biU.  and  supplemental  appropria- 
tion biU  are  defined. 

Timetable 

"ntle  3  of  the  Budget  Act  of  1974  is 
amended  to  revise  the  timetable.  The  first 
session  would  be  devoted  to  pasting  a 
budget  resolution,  which  would  be  binding 
for  the  succeeding  two  years  and  to  the  pas- 
sage of  a  single  omnibus  appropriaUon  biU, 
which  would  fund  this  same  two-year 
period.  The  second  session  would  be  devoted 
to  consideration  of  authorization  legislaUon 
and  oversight. 

Calendar  Tear 

Section  3  changes  the  fiscal  year  to  a 
fiscal  period  beginning  on  January  1  of 
even-numbered  years  and  extending  for  two 
years  thereafter. 

Binding  Budget  Resolution 

SecUon  301  of  the  Budget  Act  is  amended 
to  provide  one  concurrent  reaoluUon  setting 
forth  the  federal  budget,  to  be  agreed  to  in 
the  first  session.  Amendments  to  SecUon 
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311  provide  a  point  of  order  against  any  bill 
which  sets  forth  spending  exceeding  the 
totals  set  in  the  budget  resolution.  In  the 
event  that  a  point  of  order  is  not  successful 
In  prohibiting  the  consideration  of  such  leg- 
islation. Section  311  further  prohibits  en- 
rollment. Section  301  is  also  amended  to 
provide  some  additional  flexibility  among 
the  functional  spending  totals  which  are 
adopted  in  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Restrictions  on  Revisions  of  Budget 
Resolutions 
Section  304  of  the  Budget  Act  is  amended 
to  permit  revision  of  the  concurrent  budget 
resolution  only  if  such  revisions  are  agreed 
to  by  a  rollcall  vote  of  two-thirds  of  the 
membership  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Omnibus  Appropriation  Bill 
Section  307  of  the  Budget  Act  is  amended 
to  provide  a  process  for  consideration  of  the 
omnibus  appropriation  bill  defined  in  Sec- 
tion 2.  This  bill  would  combine  the  thirteen 
regular  appropriation  bilU  into  one  meas- 
ure, which  would  be  considered  sind  agreed 
to  after  the  passage  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Reconciliation 
Section  310  of  the  Budget  Act  is  amended 
to  expressly   provide   for   reconciliation   at 
any  time  after  the  consideration  of  the  con- 
current resolution   is  passed.   Other  than 
conforming  changes,  no  further  major  revi- 
sions are  made  in  the  reconciliation  process. 
Enforcement 
Section  311  of  the  Budget  Act  is  amended 
to  provide  that  any  bill  or  resolution  which 
would  cause  the  budget  levels  agreed  to  in 
the  budget  resolution  to  be  exceeded  would 
not  be  in  order.  This  section  is  also  amended 
to  prohibit   the   enrollment   of   any  such 
measure. 

Conforming  Changes 
Section  3  also  includes  numerous  changes 
in  the  Budget  Act  which  replace  the  term 
fiscal  year  with  two-year  fiscal  period  and 
several  amendments  to  conform  to  the  time- 
Uble. 

Section  4 
Submission  of  President's  Budget 
Section  4  amends  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1921  to  revise  the  require- 
ments for  the  submission  of  the  President's 
budget.  Specifically,  this  section  allows  the 
President  to  submit  the  current  services 
budget  in  January,  in  keeping  with  current 
practice.  This  section  further  conforms  the 
submission  of  the  President's  budget  and 
the  revisions  which  the  president  submits  to 
the  two-year  fiscal  period  set  forth  in  the 
timetable. 

Off  Budget  Agencies 
Section  4  further  amends  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  provide  for  the 
submission  of  proposed  spending,  including 
proposed  budget  authority,  direct  loans  and 
coinmitments  to  guarantee  loan  principal, 
and  estimates  of  outlays  and  receipts  for  all 
activities  funded  by  the  federal  government. 
Section  S 
Conversion  to  Biennial  Fiscal  Period 
Section  5  makes  additional  changes  to  pro- 
vide for  a  further  conversion  to  the  biennial 
fiacal  period. 

Section  6 
Accounting  Procedures 
Section  6  makes  further  amendments  to 
statutes  containing  various  accounting  pro- 
cedures to  ccnoform  them  to  the  two-year 
fiscal  period  and  the  timetable. 
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Conforming  Amendments 
attends  the  Permanent  Appro- 
Act  to  convert  such  Act  to  a 
period. 

Section  8 
Effective  Date 
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Act. 


DODD: 

bill  to  amend  the  Budget 
and  Accoun  ing  Act,  1921,  to  require 
the  Presidetif  s  budget  to  separately 
identify  andi  summarize  the  capital  in- 
vestment e^enditures  of  the  United 
States,  to  amend  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1970,  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  to  conduct  an  in- 
ventory and  assessment  of  the  Na- 
tion's publi^  facilities,  and  for  other 
purposes;  td  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental /nfairs. 
Federal  Capiial  Investment  Budget  Act  of 

I  1982 

•  Mr.  DODp.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing today  legislation  to  establish 
a  Federal  ctipital  investment  budget. 
This  legislallion  is  being  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  Wil- 
liam Cling9{.  Bob  Edgar,  and  others, 
including  Congresswoman  Barbara 
Kennelly  qf  Connecticut.  I  want  to 
particularly!  commend  Congressman 
Clinger  who,  on  behalf  of  the  House 
Wednesday  Group,  has  taken  the  lead 
in  the  development  of  this  legislation. 
In  addition,  the  Congressional  North- 
east-MidweA  Coalition,  under  the  very 
able  leadership  of  Bob  Edgar,  has  done 
much  to  not  only  influence  the  terms 
of  the  bill,  [but  also  raise  the  aware- 
ness of  thej  Congress  and  the  public 
and  private  Rectors  to  the  serious  crisis 
represented!  by  the  deterioration  of 
the  Nation 'I  inventory  of  basic  public 
faculties.     I 

My  direct)  involvement  in  this  issue 
traces  back  to  September  23,  1981, 
when  I  introduced  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  nati<)nal  public  Investment  re- 
quirements analysis  (S.  1658).  This 
analysis  wduld  provide  an  inventory 
and  needs  Assessments  relative  to  the 
conditions  lof  existing  or  required 
public  facility  investment.  The  bill 
being  Introduced  today  incorporates 
this  concept  of  an  inventory  and  as- 
sessment, although  in  slightly  differ- 
ent form.  Ttiis  new  proposal  goes  far- 
ther than  itiy  earlier  bill  by  including 
provisions  irhich  require  the  separate 
IdentlficatiQn  in  the  Federal  budget  of 
those  expenditures  which  may  be  clas- 
sified as  pablic  infrastructure  invest- 
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ments.  The  coml  ination  of  the  inven- 
tory and  needs  assessment  with  the 
changes  in  Federal  budget  presenta- 
tion should  pro  ride  a  basis  for  the 
Congress  to  prioi  itize  Federal  funding 
and  program  ac  ions  in  a  more  effi- 
cient and  cost-ef  1  ective  manner  in  con- 
cert with  the  actions  of  other  govern- 
mental entities  a  nd  the  private  sector. 
Although  my  earlier  bill  did  not  in- 
clude this  capita  J  budgeting  require- 
ment, I  believe  this  element  should  be 
part  of  the  co^igressional  consider- 
ation of  a  much  needed  complete  re- 
sponse to  this  pressing  national  issue. 
Given  the  liliellhood  of  continuing 
limited  public  resources  for  these  ac- 
tivities, this  budgetary  component,  in 
addition  to  the  other  valuable  infor- 
mation which  will  be  generated, 
should  help  us  target  these  funds  in 
the  context  of  an  overall  national 
public  investmen  t  strategy. 

The  Federal  Capital  Investment 
Budget  Act  of  1082  seelcs  to  develop  a 
rational  and  systematic  procedure  for 
malcing  investment  decisions  in  Na- 
tion's infrastBucture— the  roads, 
bridges,  schools,!  hospitals,  water  and 
sewer  systems  which  are  the  life-sup- 
port networks  olj  any  community.  The 
purpose  of  this  legislation  is  to  provide 
basic  information  on  capital  infra- 
structure: To  determine  what  are  our 
current  capital  a^ets;  what  it  will  cost 
to  provide  needed  public  services;  what 
are  appropriate  responsibilities  for 
Federal,  State,  and  local  government; 
and  how  best  to  establish  priorities  for 
allocating  limited  infrastructure  fi- 
nancing dollars.  I 

The  legislation  we  are  introducing 
today  would  accomplish  these  goals  in 
two  steps.  First,  jit  requires  a  needs  as- 
sessment to  determine  the  condition  of 
existing  capital  plant  and  longer  term 
infrastructure  t^ds.  Second,  the  bill 
institutes  a  capital  budgeting  process 
to  provide  the  procedural  mechanism 
for  making  orderly  investment  deci- 
sions. Specifical]|y,  the  Federal  Capital 
Investment  Budget  Act  would  require 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)  to  undertake  an 
annual  inventory  of  the  Nation's  cap- 
itEil  facilities  and  to  provide  an  assetfs- 
ment  of  Its  current  physical  condition. 
This  bill  would  amend  the  Budget  and 
Accounting  Act  of  1921  to  require  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
(OMB)  to  include,  as  part  of  its  annual 
budget  submission  to  Congress,  a  spe- 
cial analysis  in  the  first  year  and  a 
complete  capita]  investment  budget  in 
subsequent  years.  Specifically,  the 
capital  budget  would  identify  the  sepa- 
rate construction,  maintenance,  repair, 
and  replacement  costs  for  existing  and 
new  public  fswiillties,  by  fimction,  cate- 
gory, agency  and  program  over  a  1-,  5-, 
and  10-year  peribd;  delineate  appropri- 
ate Federal,  Sti|te,  and  local  responsi- 
bilities, as  well  as  identifying  sources 
of  potential  and  alternative  financing; 
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and  establish  infrastructure  invest- 
ment priorities  on  the  basis  of  project- 
ed capital  needs  over  time. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  my  col- 
leagues are  familiar  with  the  popular 
anecdotes  used  to  highlight  this  seri- 
ous national  problem  concerning  the 
inadequacy  of  the  Nation's  inventory 
of  public  facilities.  In  order  to  address 
this  problem,  we  have  to  know  more 
about  this  situation  than  can  be  dis- 
cerned from  isolated  examples  and 
this  is  precisely  the  purpose  of  this 
bill.  With  such  an  analysis  and  budget 
presentation,  infrastructure  problems 
can  be  considered  relative  to  other 
needs  when  debating  national  prior- 
ities. This  concept  could  also  provide 
encouragement  for  greater  public/pri- 
vate partnerships,  including  the  even- 
tual success  and  acceptance  of  the 
urban  enterprise  zone  concept,  Con- 
necticut was  the  first  State  in  the 
Nation  to  pass  enabling  legislation  es- 
tablishing enterprise  zones.  While  at 
the  national  level  this  concept  is  re- 
ceiving much  attention,  I  believe  pro- 
posals which  have  been  advanced  to 
date  are  seriously  flawed  by  the  omis- 
sion of  an  infrastructure  component. 

If  we  are  to  encourage  economic  re- 
covery and  spur  business  growth,  we 
must  begin  with  revitalizing  this  Na- 
tion's infrastructure  of  public  facili- 
ties. It  is  estimated  that  at  least  one- 
half— and  maybe  two-thirds — of  our 
committees  cannot  undertake  modern- 
ized development  until  major  invest- 
ments are  made  in  their  basic  facili- 
ties. We  should  reverse  this  situation 
with  the  aid  of  the  best  possible  infor- 
mation which  can  be  gathered.  We 
must  target  limited  funds  and  assign 
responsibility.  This  bill  does  not 
commit  the  Congress  to  spend  one  ad- 
ditional dollar  on  infrastructure  in- 
vestment. It  does  require  the  more  ef- 
ficient utilization  of  public  resources.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  give  their 
most  serious  attention  and  eventual 
support  to  this  concept  which  is  being 
advanced  today  in  both  bodies  on  a  bi- 
partisan basis. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  and  a  sec- 
tlon-by-section  analysis  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
S.  2630 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SHORT  Tinjc 

SicTioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  C«>ital  Investment  Budget  Act  of 
1982". 


Skc.  2.  The  purposes  of  this  Act 

(1)  to  provide  basic  information  of  the 
capital  infrastructure  of  the  Nation  in  an 
organized  and  rational  manner; 

(2)  to  identify  serious  deficiencies  in  the 
public  investments  that  are  deteriorating 


and  beyond  rapair  and  to  identify  those 
that  are  constraining  national  growth: 

(3)  to  allocate  limited  fimding  in  public  in- 
frastructure in  a  cost-effective  and  orderly 
manner  by  allowing  the  establishment  of 
reasonable  priorities  in  capital  investment; 

(4)  to  distinguish  between  Federal,  State, 
and  local  responsibilities  in  order  to  reduce 
fragmentation  and  duplication  of  effort: 
and 

(5)  to  improve  legislation  oversight  over 
public  capital  investments. 

nSERAI,  CAPITAL  IirVESTMElTT  BUDGET 

Sec.  3.  Section  201  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act.  1921  (31  U.S.C.  11)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  (1)  The  President  shaU  include  with 
each  Budget  submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
on  or  after  January  1,  1983.  a  special  analy- 
sis, for  the  ensuing  fiscal  year,  which  shall 
identify  for  each  function,  category,  agency, 
and  program  of  appropriation  and  expendi- 
ture in  the  Budget  the  amount  of  appro- 
priations and  expenditures  which  may  be 
classified  as  public  infrastructure  invest- 
ments, and  shall  contain  appropriate  sum- 
maries of  the  total  amount  of  such  appro- 
priations and  expenditures.  In  addition,  the 
special  analysis  under  this  paragraph  shall 
contain- 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  current  aggregate 
public  infrastructure  investments  and  those 
required  to  provide  specific  levels  of  public 
infrastructure  capital  services  over  periods 
of  one,  five,  and  ten  years; 

"(B)  an  estimate  of  current  aggregate  op- 
eration and  maintenance  investments  and 
those  required  to  provide  specific  levels  of 
public  Infrastructure  capital  service  over  pe- 
riods of  one,  five,  and  ten  years; 

"(C)  an  identification  of  potential  and  al- 
ternative sources  of  financing  and  capital 
investment  constraints  at  the  State  and  the 
local  level  of  government; 

"(D)  an  identification  of  Federal  public  in- 
frastructure investment  priorities; 

"(E)  an  identification  explaining  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  proposed  annual  capital  ex- 
penditures contained  in  the  proposed 
Budget  to  the  Nation's  longer  term  needs 
and  the  Federal  Oovemment's  longer  term 
public  capital  infrastructure  strategies;  and 

"(F)  a  ten-year  projection  on  anticipated 
capital  and  related  operation  expenditures. 

"(2)  In  addition  to  the  information  re- 
quired by  paragraph  ( 1 ),  the  President  shaU 
include  with  each  Budget  submitted  under 
subsection  (a)  on  or  after  January  1,  1984,  a 
capital  investment  budget  which  shall  iden- 
tify by  State  (considering  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  each  insular  area  as  a  State)  the 
amount  of  appropriations  and  expenditures 
which  may  be  classified  as  public  infrastruc- 
ture Investments,  and  shall  contain— 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  separate  construction, 
rehabilitation,  operation,  and  maintenance 
investments  and  those  required  to  provide 
specific  levels  of  public  infrastructure  cap- 
ital service  over  periods  of  one,  five,  and  ten 
years; 

"(B)  the  establishment  of  a  uniform  set  of 
standards  of  service  to  measure  the  specific 
level  of  service  provided  by  specific  types  of 
public  infrastructure  capital; 

"(C)  an  estimate  of  the  costs,  over  discrete 
periods  of  time,  to  continue  specific  present, 
higher,  and  lower  levels  of  service; 

"(D)  an  assessment  of  the  levels  of  service 
being  produced  by  public  infrastructure  cap- 
ital; and 

"(E)  a  ten-year  projection  of  appropriate 
amounts  for  the  capital  Investment  budget. 


"(3)  For  the  purposes  of  this  subsection, 
any  appropriation  or  expenditure  shall  be 
classified  as  a  public  infrastructure  invest- 
ment to  the  extent  that  funds  so  appropri- 
ated or  expended  will  be  used  for  the  con- 
struction, renabilitation.  or  repair  of  any  ci- 
vilian public  facility  in  the  United  SUtes. 
including— 

"(A)  education  facilities  (public  schools 
and  public  libraries); 

"(B)  energy  facilities  (direct  power  energy 
generation  facilities  and  energy  supply  fa- 
cilities); 

"(C)  fire  safety  (facilities  and  equipment); 

"(D)  health  (clinics,  hospitals,  emergency 
vehicles,  and  specialized  equipment); 

"(E)  justice  (law  enforcement  facilities, 
jails  and  prisons): 

"(F)  recreation  (facilities); 

"(O)  solid  waste  (collection  and  disposal 
facilities  and  equipment); 

"(H)  telecommunications  (radio,  televi- 
sion, and  disaster  preparedness  facilities  and 
equipment); 

"(I)  transportation  (highways,  roads, 
bridges,  rail,  port,  river,  inland  water,  air- 
port, pipeline  and  mass  transit  facilities  and 
equipment); 

"(J)  water  supply  (storage,  transport, 
treatment  and  distribution  facilities); 

"(K)  waste  water  disp>osal  (disposal  treat- 
ment and  transport  facilities);  and 

"(L)  Federal  buUdings  and  grounds. 

"(4)  F^r  the  purtxises  of  this  subsection— 

"(A)  the  term  'construction'  means  the 
erection  of  new  structures  and  the  acquisi- 
tion and  installation  of  initial  equipmoit 
therefor; 

"(B)  the  term  'rehabilitation'  means  the 
alteration  of  an  existing  structure  and  the 
acquisition  and  installation  of  initial  equip- 
ment or  modernization  or  replacement  of 
such  equipment:  and 

"(C)  the  term  'repair'  means  the  mainte- 
nance and  operation  activities  on  an  exist- 
ing structure  to  ensure  the  continuing  func- 
tioning of  the  structure.". 

Sec.  4.  Part  A  of  title  VII  of  the  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  Act  of  1970  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"nrVENTORT  AMD  ASSESSMKRT  OF  FUBUC 
PACnjTIES 

"Sec.  704.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  'Secretary')  shall  prepare  an 
Inventory  of  civilian  public  facilities  in  the 
United  States  (including  those  civilian 
public  facilities  described  in  section 
201(kK3)  of  the  Budget  and  Accounting  Act, 
1921)  and  an  assessment  of  the  physical 
condition  of  such  public  facilities. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  make  a  report  of 
the  inventory  and  assessment  required  by 
subsection  (a)  to  Congress  not  later  than 
January  1,  1984.  The  Secretary  shall  update 
such  report  and  transmit  a  copy  thereof  to 
Congress  annually  thereafter. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  may  secure  directly 
from  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
United  States  information  necessary  to 
enable  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  sec- 
tion. Upon  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
head  of  such  department  or  agency  shall 
furnish  such  information  to  the  Secretary.". 

[Section-by-Section  Analysis! 
Federal  Capital  Irvestmoit  Binxur  Act  op 
1982 
SecUon  1:  EntiUes  the  bill  the  "Federal 
Capital  Investment  Act  of  1982." 

Section  2:  Describes  the  five  purposes  of 
the  Act  including: 
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(1)  A  basic  Information  document  of 
public  capital  infrastructure: 

(2)  An  identification  of  public  investment 
deficiencies  In  and  constraints  to  national 
growth: 

(3>  An  establishment  of  reasonable  prior- 
ities for  the  allocation  of  limited  public  cap- 
ital infrastructure  fujiding; 

(4)  A  reduction  in  fragmentation  and  du- 
plication between  Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments;  and 

(5)  An  Improvement  in  legislative  over- 
sight over  public  capital  investments. 

Section  3:  Amends  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  and  mandates  an  initial 
Special  Analysis  to  the  President's  annual 
budget  submission  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
first  step  in  the  overall  Capital  Budgeting 
process  would  draw  upon  existing  informa- 
tion which  is  currently  available  but  not  ap- 
propriately organized.  However,  because 
supplemental  information  will  require  more 
time  to  obtain  and  compile,  Subsection 
(k)(2>  directs  that  a  complete  Special  Analy- 
sis and  Capital  Budget  will  be  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  1985  budget  submission  and 
each  year  thereafter. 

The  Special  Analysis  for  fiscal  year  1984 
would  include: 

Identification  of  public  infrastructure  in- 
vestments for  each  function,  category, 
agency,  and  program  by  appropriation  and 
expenditure  (authorities  and  outlays): 

An  estimate  of  aggregate  capital  invest- 
ments (construction  and  rehabilitation)  re- 
quired to  provide  specific  levels  of  public 
worlcs  services  over  periods  of  1,  5,  and  10 
years: 

An  estimate  of  aggregate  operation  and 
maintenance  investment  requirements  over 
periods  of  1,  5,  and  10  years: 

The  identification  of  sources  of  financing: 

The  Identification  of  Federal  public  worlLS 
investments  priorities;  and 

A  presentation  of  how  the  proposed 
annual  capital  expenditures  contained  in 
the  proposed  budget  would  relate  to  the  Na- 
tion's longer  term  needs  and  the  Federal 
Government's  longer  term"  public  worlts  in- 
vestment strategies. 

The  Special  Analysis  and  Capital  Budget 
for  fiscail  year  1985  and  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  information  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  would  include: 

An  identification  by  State  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  U.S.  territories)  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  (authoriza- 
tions and  outlays)  of  public  infrastructure 
investments: 

An  estimate  of  separate  construction,  re- 
habilitation, operation,  and  maintenance  in- 
vestments and  those  required  to  provide 
specific  levels  of  public  infrastructure  cap- 
ital service  over  periods  of  1,  5,  and  10  years: 

The  creation  of  a  uniform  national  set  of 
standards  to  measure  the  specific  level  of 
service  provided  by  specific  levels  of  public 
work  facilities: 

An  assessment  of  the  levels  of  service 
being  produced  by  these  facilities; 

An  estimate  of  the  costs,  over  discrete  pe- 
riods of  time,  to  continue  specific  present, 
higher,  and  lower  levels  of  service:  and 

A  lO-year  projection  of  appropriate 
amounts  for  the  capital  investment  budget. 

Subsection  (k)(3)  lists  any  appropriation 
or  expendltiuv  to  be  classified  as  a  public  in- 
frwtructure  investment  as  they  apply  to 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  rei»lr  of 
such  facility.  This  list  applies  uniformly  to 
all  provisions  of  this  act: 

Education  facilities: 

Energy  facilities; 

Fire  safety: 


Health; 

Justice: 

Recreation; ' 

Solid  waste; ' 

Telecommu^cations; 

TransportaUon: 

Water  supplv: 

Waste  water  disposal:  and 

Federal  buildings  and  grounds. 

Section  4:  Abends  TiUe  VII  of  the  Public 
Works  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1985  and  provides  for  an  inventory  and  as- 
sessment of  public  infrastructure  facilities. 
The  assessment  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  facilities  would  provide  a  snap-shot  look 
at  the  current  condition  and  capacity  of  ex- 
isting infrastructure.  The  magnitude  of  col- 
lecting the  data  would  require  a  lead  time  of 
2  years.  An  annual  report  to  Congress  is  due 
from  the  Ecoiiomlc  Development  Adminis- 
tration by  Jaduary  1,  1984  (in  time  for  the 
fiscal  year  198)1  budget  submission  due  date) 
and  each  year  thereafter  and  shall  be  trans- 
mitted by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

I  S.  1018 

At  the  refuest  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
and  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner)  wo-e  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  1018,  a  bll  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1117 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  froiti  California  (Mr.  Hayaka- 
WA)  was  ad^ed  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1117,  a  biU  io  designate  certain  lands 
In  the  Shastia,  Trinity  National  Forest, 
Calif.,  as  tile  Mount  Shasta  Wilder- 
ness. I 

I  S.  121S 

At  the  reqpest  of  Mr.  Proxmire,  the 
Senator  froti  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1215,  a  bU|  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances und^r  which  territorial  provi- 
sions In  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarkeq  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  uiider  the  antitrust  laws. 

I  S.  1439 

At  the  reouest  of  Mr.  Pell,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1439,  a  bill 
to  provide  fir  the  distribution  of  over- 
charges collected  by  the  Department 
of  Energy,    j 

S.  1862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Jepsen,  the 
Senator  fr(^m  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1852,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Export-Import  Bank 
Act  of  1945  to  provide  for  the  exten- 
sion of  credit  for  agricultural  commod- 
ities. 

S.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmttt,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES)  and  ithe  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  CHnxab  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  1931.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5. 
United  States  Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air 
Patrol  cadets  18  years  of  age  and  older 
to  compensation  available  to  Civil  Air 
Patrol  seniclr  members  in  event  of  dls- 
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and  to  increase  the 
available    to 


ability  or  death, 

level    of    compefisation 

both. 

I  .  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ooldwater, 
the  Senator  fiom  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN)  was  addeq  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 

,    _ ™    amend    the    Public 

Health  Service  4ct  to  establish  a  Na- 
tional Institute  on  Arthritis  and  Mus- 
culoskeletal Diseases. 

a.  1944 

At  the  requea  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1944,  a 
biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  that  disability 
benefits  shall  not  be  terminated  prior 
to  an  exhaustion  of  administrative 
remedies  unless  j  current  medical  evi- 
dence substantiaies  such  termination 
a.  19S1 

At  the  requesd  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Milntana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
and  the  Senator  If rom  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  RusuAN)  \Mere  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  1951,  {a  bill  to  change  the 
penalties  for  possession  of  controlled 
substances  under  section  401(b)  of  the 
Controlled  Substtuices  Act. 

k.  1968 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1958,  a  bill 
to  amend  title  XjVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  provide  for  coverage  of 
hospice  care  un^er  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

2080 

At  the  reques^  of  Mr.  Hasten,  the 
Senator  from  Fl()rida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cospcjnsor  of  S.  2080.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  FJederal  Election  Cam- 
paign Act  to  provide  that  all  persons 
must  comply  with  the  act. 

k.  2123 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stmms,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McCLimE) 
was  added  as  a  cpsponsor  of  S.  2123,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  18,  chapter  44, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  clarifi- 
cation of  limitations  on  controls  of  the 
interstate  movement  of  firearms,  and 
to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal  funds  to 
political  subdivisions  which  implement 
certain  gim  control  ordinances. 

a.  2338 

At  the  reque^  of  Mr.  Percy,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
the  Senator  froii  Maine  (Mr.  Mitch- 
ell), the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  Pressler),  aiid  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  JD'Amato)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  df  S.  2338,  a  bill  to 
expand  the  memibershlp  of  the  Adviso- 
ry Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations  to  li)clude  elected  school 
board  officials.    I 

B.  2369 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Bsnxs)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2369.  a  bill 
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to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  standards  used  for 
determining  whether  individuals  are 
not  employees  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2572 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmntHOND,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran), and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ht7DDLEST0N)  Were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2572,  a  bill  to  strength- 
en law  enforcement  in  the  areas  of  vio- 
lent crime  and  drug  trafficking,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

S.  2583 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorxnsky,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2583,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  to  provide  emergency  relief  for 
farmers,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  2585 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2585,  a  bill 
to  provide  that  the  Armed  Forces  shall 
pay  benefits  to  surviving  spouses  and 
dependent  children  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
from  service-connected  disabilities  in 
the  amounts  that  would  have  been 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  amendments  made  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLimON  175 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Nickles),  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon),  and 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  175.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  "National 
Junior  Bowling  Championship  Week." 

SENATE  joint  RZSOLDTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Olenn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  193 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  the  Senator  from  New  York 
(Mr.  D'Amato),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Weicker),  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  TntntMOND), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  193.  a  joint 
resolution  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 7  through  November  13.  1982. 
as  "National  Respiratory  Ther^y 
week* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  261 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  261,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  President  should  not  impose 
import  fees  on  crude  oil  and  refined 
petroleum  products. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  379 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  379,  a  resolution  to  urge 
the  Secretary  of  Transportation  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board  to  convene  an  Airline-Govern- 
ment Summit  Conference  for  the  pur- 
poses of  examining  Federal  Govern- 
ment policies  affecting  the  airline  in- 
dustry and  discussing  airlines'  fare 
policies  under  deregulation. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  393 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Resolution  393,  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  should 
promptly  call  for  a  section  22  study  on 
honey  Imports. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TIONS 104  AND  105— RELATING 
TO  THE  USE  OP  PLASTIC  BUL- 
LETS AND  THE  OPERATION  OP 
THE  UUSTER  jyEFENSE  ASSO- 
CLA-nON  IN  NORTHERN  IRE- 
LAND 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy and  Mr.  Moynihan)  submitted  the 
following  concurrent  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  104 

Whereas  a  delegation  of  the  Congress  rep- 
resenting the  "Friends  of  Ireland"  traveled 
to  Ireland,  visiting  Dublin.  Belfast,  and 
Derry  between  May  29  and  Jime  2,  1982; 

Whereas  serious  concern  about  the  contin- 
ued use  of  plastic  bullets  by  British  security 
forces  was  strongly  expressed  to  this  delega- 
tion; 

Whereas  the  delegation  was  disappointed 
by  the  negative  response  of  the  British  au- 
thorities to  its  representations  on  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland: 

Whereas  the  European  Parliament  has 
voted  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  a  ban  on 
the  use  of  plastic  bullets  against  civilians  in 
the  member  states  of  the  European  Commu- 
nity: 

Whereas  in  recent  years  eleven  people, 
many  of  them  children  under  fifteen,  have 
l>een  killed  in  Northern  Ireland  by  plastic 
bullets  fired  by  British  security  forces  and 
over  160  people  have  sustained  injuries,  in- 
cluding many  cases  of  serious  head  injuries 
involving  brain  damage,  loss  of  eyes,  and 
total  blindness: 

Whereas  all  of  the  injuries  have  been  suf- 
fered by  civilians  many  of  them  in  non-riot 
situations; 

Whereas,  according  to  official  statistics 
from  the  Northern  Ireland  Administration, 
36,000  plastic  bullets  have  been  used  in 
Northern  Ireland,  of  which  approximately 


26,000  were  used  during  the  first  seven 
months  of  1981; 

Whereas  the  British  Home  Secretary  re- 
cently described  plastic  bullets  as  "lethal": 

Whereas  in  recent  serious  rioting  in  four- 
teen British  cities,  during  which  gasoline 
bombs  and  other  potentially  lethal  missiles 
were  used  against  police,  plastic  bullets  were 
not  used  in  any  instance:  and 

Whereas  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  the 
United  Kingdom  has  been  restricted  to 
Northern  Ireland  alone:  Now,  therefore,  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
TesentatiDes  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
hereby  condemns  the  use  of  plastic  or 
rubber  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland  and  calls 
upon  the  Government  of  the  United  King- 
dom to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber  bul- 
lets against  civilians. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  DODD  (for  himself,  Mr.  Kenne- 
dy, Mr.  Moynihan,  and  Mr.  Pelli  sub- 
mitted the  following  resolution;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  105 

Whereas  the  delegation  from  the  Con- 
gress representing  the  "Friends  of  Ireland" 
traveled  to  Ireland,  visiting  Dublin.  Belfast, 
and  Derry  between  May  29  and  June  2. 
1982; 

Whereas  serious  concern  was  expressed  to 
the  delegation  about  the  continued  un- 
checked operations  of  the  Ulster  Defense 
Association  (hereafter  in  this  preamble  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "UDA"); 

Whereas  the  UDA  is  the  largest  paramili- 
tary organization  in  Northern  Ireland; 

Whereas  the  UDA  has  clearly  shown  itself 
to  lie  a  terrorist  organization,  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  innocent  civilians,  bomb- 
ing in  the  Irish  Republic,  and  for  the  illegal 
Importation  and  stockpiling  of  arms; 

Whereas  more  than  four  hundred  mem- 
bers of  the  UDA  have  been  Jailed  for  serious 
offenses,  a  number  of  whom  have  been 
memliers  of  the  Ulster  Defense  Regiment, 
which  is  an  integral  part  of  the  security 
forces  in  Northern  Ireland: 

Whereas  the  UDA  is  allowed  to  operate 
openly  in  Northern  Ireland,  to  recruit  mem- 
bers and  to  raise  funds,  despite  its  crimes 
against  the  people  of  Northern  Ireland;  and 

Whereas  the  UDA  and  other  loyalist  ter- 
rorist organizations  have  been  responsible 
for  more  than  six  hundred  deaths  in  North- 
em  Ireland:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring),  That  the  Congress 
hereby  condemns  all  acts  of  violence  in 
Northern  Ireland  and  calls  upon  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom  to  outlaw 
the  Ulster  Defense  Association,  its  member- 
ship and  activities,  and  any  like  terrorist  or- 
ganization. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tranamit  a  copy  of  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  with  the  request  that 
he  further  transmit  such  copy  to  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President.  I  sent  to 
the  desk  two  separate  resolutions  con- 
cerned with  the  situation  In  Northern 
Ireland  on  behalf  of  myself,  Mr.  Kxn- 
NEDY.  and  Mr.  Moynihan  for  the  first 
resolution  and  on  behalf  of  myself. 
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Mr.  KsmncDT.  Mr.  Moyniham  and  Mr. 
Pnx,  for  the  second  resolution.  I  ask 
for  their  appropriate  referral. 

A  delegation  from  Congress  repre- 
senting the  "Friends  of  Ireland,"  of 
which  I  was  a  part,  traveled  to  Ireland 
2  weeks  ago.  The  delegation  met  with 
a  very  wide  variety  of  representatives 
of  the  two  communities  in  Northern 
Ireland  and  with  members  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  other  Parliamentarians 
in  the  Republic  of  Ireland.  The  con- 
cerns expressed  in  these  resolutions 
reflect  the  very  deep  concerns  we 
heard  while  in  Ireland. 

The  first  resolution,  Mr.  President, 
condemns  the  use  of  plastic  or  rubber 
bullets  in  Northern  Irelauid  and  calls 
uiMn  the  Government  of  the  United 
Kingdom  to  ban  their  use  against  civil- 
ians. 

Among  the  many  tragedies  which 
occur  with  silarming  frequency  in 
Northern  Ireland  has  been  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  against  civilians  by  se- 
curity forces  in  Northern  Ireland.  In 
recent  years,  eleven  people,  many  of 
them  children  imder  the  age  of  15, 
have  been  killed  in  Northern  Ireland 
by  plastic  bullets  fired  by  British  secu- 
rity forces.  In  addition,  over  160 
people  have  been  injured  by  these 
plastic  bullets.  And  many  of  these 
have  included  serious  head  injuries  in- 
volving brain  damage,  loss  of  eyes,  and 
total  blindness.  The  extent  of  the  use 
of  plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland 
is  illustrated  by  official  statistics  from 
the  Northern  Ireland  administration 
which  shows  that  36.000  such  bullets 
have  been  used. 

Mr.  President,  most  people  would 
assume  that  plastic  bullets  are  non- 
lethal  projectiles.  Obviously,  the  fact 
that  11  people  have  died  from  their 
use  shows  that  they  are  in  fact  lethal. 
In  fact,  the  British  Home  Secretary 
himself  has  described  plastic  bullets  as 
"lethal."  Unfortunately,  when  security 
forces  are  issued  plastic  bullets  there 
may  be  an  assumption  that  their  use 
does  not  constitute  deadly  force.  And 
plastic  bullets  may  be  used  far  more 
indiscriminately  than  "real"  bullets.  I 
believe  this  has  been  the  case  in 
Northern  Ireland.  Plastic  bullets  arc 
sometimes  used  as  weapons  of  first 
resort,  rather  than  as  weapons  of  last 
resort.  As  long  as  plastic  buUets  are 
issued  to  the  security  forces  in  North- 
em  Ireland,  they  will  almost  certainly 
be  used  in  situations  where  the  use  of 
deadly  force  is  not  called  for. 

It  is  sad  to  note  that  the  use  of  plas- 
tic bullets  has  been  restricted  to 
Northern  Ireland  by  British  security 
forces.  When  serious  rioting  erupted 
in  14  British  cities  recently,  plastic 
bullets  were  not  used  in  any  instance. 
I  am  afraid  that  this  has  led  to  the  im- 
pression that  plastic  bullets  are  for  use 
only  agidnst  the  people  of  Northern 
Ireland. 

I  would  also  note  that  only  last 
month  the  European  Parliament  voted 


by  a  margin  ( tf  over  two  to  one  calling 
on  the  memb  sr  states  of  the  European 
Community  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  againit  civilians. 

In  summary,  Mr.  President,  the 
sponsors  of  t  lis  first  resolution  do  not 
believe  that  |here  are  legitimate  secu- 
rity purposes  served  by  the  use  of  plas- 
tic bullets.  In  fact,  their  use  only  exac- 
erbates the  already  high  tensions  in 
Northern  Ireland.  There  is  simply  no 
good  reason  ior  British  security  forces 
to  continue  to  use  them.  We  hope  that 
this  expression  of  U.S.  congressional 
concern  will  prompt  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  dfecontinue  their  use. 

The  second  resolution,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, condemns  all  acts  of  violence  in 
Northern  Irfland  and  in  particular' 
calls  upon  toie  Government  of  the 
United  Kingaom  to  outlaw  the  Ulster 
Defense  Association  and  any  like  ter- 
rorist organisation. 

The  Ulster!  Defense  Association,  or 
UDA,  is  the  largest  paramilitary  orga- 
nization in  Iforthem  Ireland  and  has 
been  clearly  associated  with  acts  of  vi- 
olence and  Krrorlsm.  The  UDA  has 
been  responable  for  the  murder  of  in- 
nocent civilians,  for  bombings  in  the 
Irish  Republic,  and  for  the  illegal  im- 
portation and  stockpiling  of  arms.  In 
fact,  more  tiian  400  members  of  the 
UDA  have  bfen  jailed  for  serious  of- 
fenses. I 

Mr.  President,  the  British  Govern- 
ment maintains  a  policy  of  banning 
any  organization  in  Northern  Ireland 
which  advocates  and  uses  violence  to 
secure  political  ends.  The  policy,  how- 
ever, does  allow  the  existence  of  orga- 
nizations which  may  be  politically  ex- 
tremist, but  do  not  employ  violence.  I 
believe  it  Is  clear,  however,  that  the 
Ulster  Defense  Association  has  long 
ago  stepped  over  those  bounds.  The 
UDA,  in  fact,  does  employ  violence, 
and  therefore  should  be  banned  by  the 
British  authorities. 

Mr.  Presictent,  the  tragedy  that  is 
Northern  Irdand  continues  almost  un- 
abated. Persinally.  I  believe  that  the 
only  Just  sol  iition  to  the  problems  in 
Northern  Ire  Land  lies  in  the  reunifica- 
tion of  all  of  Ireland.  But  I  recognize 
that  that  da|r  may  not  come  soon  un- 
fortimately.  In  the  meantime,  the  two 
measures  embodied  in  these  resolu- 
tions, a  ban  on  the  use  of  plastic  bul- 
lets and  the  outlawing  of  the  UDA. 
will  help  to  idecrease  the  level  of  vio- 
lence and  te|ision  in  Northern  Ireland 
and  improve:  the  atmosphere  in  which 
representatives  of  the  two  communi- 
ties in  Nortl  em  Ireland  can  work  out 
their  differences  and  agree  to  a  Just 
and  Isisting  a  ilution  to  the  problems  of 
Northern  Ir<  land. 

Mr.  KENV  EDT.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Jon  in  these  two  important 
Senate  concurrent  resolutions  urging 
the  Government  of  Great  Britain  to 
ban  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  North- 
em  Ireland  and  to  place  the  Ulster  De- 
fense Assoc!  itlon  on  the  list  of  organi- 


zations proscribed 
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in  Northern  Ireland 
because  of  their  dlearly  demonstrated 
involvement  in  viqlence  and  terrorism, 
iions  are  being  sub- 
mitted today  in  t^e  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. I  commend  Senator  Chris 
DoDD  of  Connecticut  and  Congressmen 
Jim  SHAimoN  of]  Massachusetts  and 
Charles  DonGHEarsr  of  Pennsylvania 
for  their  leadership  in  this  important 
initiative. 

icBDixrrs 
On  the  issue  ot  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  for  riot  control,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  British  Government  to 
end  its  double  standard,  according  to 
which  plastic  bullets  are  used  by  the 
police  and  securiliy  forces  in  civil  dis- 
turbances in  Northern  Ireland,  but  not 
on  the  British  mainland. 


In  a  visit  to  the  |i 
oting  in  Manche 
England  in   1981J 
Secretary,     WilliJ 
questioned  specif  | 


deeply  regret  ti 
cause  they  are  let! 
To    my    knowl 
have  never  been 
on  the  British 


iites  of  the  tragic  ri- 
r  and  Liverpool  in 
the  British  Home 
Whitelaw,  was 
ly  about  the  pos- 
sible use  of  plastic  bullets  to  control 
those  riots.  He  I  replied,  "I  would 
ix  introduction  he- 
al." 
:e,  plastic  bullets 
d  for  riot  control 
inland.  They  were 
not  used  at  all  duhng  the  massive  riot- 
ing in  nimierous  English  cities  in  1981; 
yet  at  that  very  time,  they  were  being 
used  routinely  by  the  British  security 
forces  in  Northern  Ireland  to  control 
disturbances  during  the  hunger  strike. 
The  reason  foil  the  refusal  of  the 
British  Govemm^t  to  use  plastic  bul- 
lets on  the  mainland  is  as  obvious  as  it 
is  overriding.  Mi^  Whitelaw  is  right. 
Plastic  bullets  ard  lethal;  and  precisely 
because  they  are  ho  lethal,  they  should 
not  be  used  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  resort  to  plastic  bullets  is  an  im- 
acceptable  method  of  riot  control. 
These  bullets  are  solid  cylindrical  pro- 
jectiles, ZVi  inches  long  and  IV^  inches 
in  diameter.  Each  plastic  bullet  weighs 
4V4  ounces.  It  comes  packed  in  a  car- 
tridge with  a  gunpowder  charge,  and  it 
is  fired  from  a  i 

When  fired,  a  {plastic  bullet  has  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  160  miles  an  hour. 
That  velocity,  asithe  British  describe 
it.  is  approximately  the  speed  achieved 
by  a  fast  bowler]  in  cricket.  In  terms 
inate  is  more  famll- 
»f  a  fastbaU  pitched 
the  Houston  Astros, 
in  baseball,  reaches 
So  a  civilian  facing 
a  plastic  bullet  IsL  in  effect  exposed  to 
a  missile  travellnR  about  twice  as  fast 
as  Nolan  Ryan's^  fastest  pitch.  And 
that  can  kill  you. 

To  be  sure,  the  British  Government 
has  guidelines  f«^r  the  use  of  plastic 
bullets  in  Northern  Ireland: 

(1)  They  may  be  jued  to  disperse  a  crowd 
whenever  It  is  judged  to  be  minimum  and 
reasonable  force  in  the  circumstances; 


with  which  the 
iar,  the  velocity 
by  Nolan  Ryan  of 
the  fastest  pitche 
100  miles  an  hou 
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(2)  The  rounds  must  be  fired  at  selected 
persons  and  not  indiscriminately  at  the 
crowd;  they  should  be  aimed  so  that  they 
strike  the  lower  part  of  the  target's  body  di- 
rectly (i.e.  without  bouncing  off  the  street); 
and 

(3)  The  weapons  must  be  fired  at  a  range 
of  not  less  than  twenty  meters,  except  when 
the  safety  of  soldiers  or  others  is  seriously 
threatened. 

During  the  period  from  January  to 
August  1981— the  time  covered  by  the 
hunger  strikes— 30.000  plastic  bullets 
were  fired  by  the  British  security 
forces  in  Northern  Ireland.  Since  plas- 
tic bullets  were  first  introduced  in 
1975,  11  persons  have  been  killed  and 
at  least  160  have  been  injured,  with 
many  cases  involving  severe  head  inju- 
ries or  even  blindness.  For  every  3,000 
rounds  fired,  1  person  is  killed  and  16 
are  injured.  Often,  the  victims  are 
children. 

In  recent  weeks,  protests  have  been 
rising  in  Northern  Ireland,  in  the  Re- 
public of  Ireland,  and  among  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  against  the 
use  of  plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ire- 
land. On  May  13,  1982,  the  Eiu-opean 
Parliament  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
ban  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  the 
member  nations  of  the  Common 
Market. 

I  believe  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  should  Join  in  condemn- 
ing this  policy.  I  hope  that  all  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  will  support  the  res- 
olution we  are  introducing,  and  that 
the  British  Government  will  heed  our 
concern  and  change  its  policy. 

BAN  OK  THE  ULSTER  DEFXMSE  ASSOCIATION 

Our  second  concurrent  resolution 
asks  the  British  Government  to  add 
the  Ulster  Defense  Association  to  the 
list  of  organizations  banned  in  North- 
em  Ireland  because  of  clear  and  unde- 
niable involvement  in  violence  and  ter- 
rorist activities. 

This  is  another  situation  in  which 
the  British  Government  appears  to  be 
applying  a  double  standard  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Under  current  British 
policy,  "an  organization  is  liable  to  be 
proscribed  if  it  declares  its  terrorist 
aims,  or  is  clearly  responsible  for  ter- 
rorist acts."  By  this  standard,  the  Brit- 
ish Government  has  acted  to  ban  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Provisional  Irish 
Republic  Army  and  the  Irish  National 
Liberation  Army  on  the  Catholic  side, 
and  the  Ulster  Volimteer  Force  and 
the  Ulster  Freedom  Fighters  on  the 
Protestant  side  in  Northern  Ireland. 

The  UDA  is  not  a  proscribed  organi- 
zation. Tet  it  is  the  largest  paramili- 
tary organization  in  Northern  Ireland. 
Six  of  its  members,  including  its 
leader,  have  recently  been  charged 
with  terrorist  offenses  and  are  await- 
ing trial.  In  recent  years,  over  400 
members  of  the  UDA  have  been  jailed 
for  such  offenses. 

The  search  for  peace  in  Northern 
Ireland  requires  the  fair  and  scrupu- 
lously even-handed  implementation  of 
policy  by  the  security  forces  against 


any  organization  identified  with  ter- 
rorist activities.  The  British  Govern- 
ment has  been  quick  to  proscribe  orga- 
nizations identified  with  violence  in 
the  minority  side  of  the  community, 
but  it  has  been  slow  to  do  so  in  the 
case  of  the  UDA.  In  spite  of  its  repeat- 
ed association  with  bombings,  murders 
of  innocent  civilians,  and  other  terror- 
ist offenses,  the  UDA  is  permitted  to 
operate  openly  in  Northern  Ireland,  to 
recruit  new  members,  and  to  raise 
funds.  The  result  has  been  to  heighten 
the  sense  of  grievance  and  discrimina- 
tion felt  by  the  Catholic  community. 
The  political  activities  of  the  UDA 
caimot  be  used  to  sanitize  or  justify 
the  close  association  between  the  UDA 
as  an  organization  and  the  violent  ac- 
tivities of  its  members.  Oiu*  resolution 
calls  on  the  British  Government  to 
end  its  double  standard  and  to  ban  the 
UDA,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  ap- 
prove It. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  412-RESO- 
LUTION  AUTHORIZING  THE 
PRINTING  OP  A  CERTAIN 
REPORT 

Mr.  STAFFORD  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration: 

S.  RES.  413 

Resolved,  That  the  annual  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  in  compliance  with  sec- 
tion 144(1).  chapter  1  of  title  23.  United 
States  Code  entitled,  "Highway  Bridge  Re- 
placement and  Rehabilitation  Program, 
Third  Annual  Report  to  Congress,"  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

AlIXNDMENT  NOS.  1895  AND  1896 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  two  amend- 
ments intented  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1992)  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend 
the  effect  of  certain  provisionB,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


1.  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4221  of 
the  Dirlcsen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  4229 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building.  Wash- 
ington. D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  please  contact  Mr.  David 
Keaney  or  Mrs.  Betty  Alonso  at  224- 
4615. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENXRCT  RESEARCH  AMD 

DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Energy's  ura- 
nium enrichment  program  previously 
scheduled  for  Thursday,  June  17  at  2 
p.m.  has  been  canceled,  and  will  be  re- 
scheduled at  a  later  date. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Gilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  that  the 
Senate  Small  Business  Committee  will 
hold  a  hearing  on  minority  business 
and  its  contributions  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy, on  June  23,  1982,  at  9:30  a.m.. 
room  424  of  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  For  further  information, 
please  contact  Bob  Wilson  of  the  com- 
mittee staff  at  224-5175. 


Sec.  2.  There  shaU  be  printed  three  hun- 
dred additional  copies  of  such  document  for 
the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  rORXION  RELATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Percy,  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  has  scheduled  a  hear- 
ing on  S.  1853,  authorizing  support  to 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  July 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

PERMANENT  SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONB 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  15,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  in  connection  with  the 
use  of  false  identification  to  penetrate 
Federal  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTKE  ON  INDIAN  APTAIBS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday,  June  15,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2623,  a  bill  to  re- 
authorize tribally  controlled  Commu- 
nity Colleges  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITRB  ON  THE  JTTDICIART 

lAr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  authorized  to  hold  a 
full  committee  nomination  hearing 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
pjn.  on  Wednesday.  June  16,  to  con- 
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aider  the  nominations  of  Thomas 
Jackson,  of  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
to  be  district  judge;  Thomas  Moore,  of 
Colorado,  to  be  district  Judge  for  the 
district  of  Colorado;  and  Henry  Mentz, 
of  Louisiana,  to  be  district  Judge  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Louisiana. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


REFORMING  AN  ARCHAIC  TAX 
CODE 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
key  to  economic  recovery  is  reduced 
interest  rates.  This  proposition  has 
been  stated  and  restated  countless 
times  over  the  past  year.  Likewise,  the 
conventional  solution  for  reducing  in- 
terest rates  has  been  stated  and  restat- 
ed: we  must  bring  down  deficits  to  pre- 
vent a  "crowding  out"  of  private  cap- 
ital. 

The  problem  with  this  conventional 
solution  is  that  it  ignores  the  forma- 
tion of  capital  as  any  part  of  the  solu- 
tion. While  our  recent  fiscal  endeavors 
have  been  to  reduce  government  activ- 
ity in  the  capital  markets,  we  have 
done  little  to  Increase  the  pool  of 
available  capital.  The  disparity  be- 
tween the  short  supply  of  capital  and 
the  heavy  demand  for  it  is  the  fimda- 
mental  cause  of  high  short-term  inter- 
est rates. 

Savings  in  this  country  is  by  far  the 
lowest  in  the  industrial  free  world,  a 
direct  reflection  of  a  Tax  Code  which 
punishes  savings  and  investment  and 
rewards  borrowing  and  consumption. 
It  is  clear  that  meaningful  tax  reform 
to  correct  these  biases  is  essential  if 
new  capital  is  to  be  formed  and  inter- 
est rates  are  to  fall. 

The  objective  of  any  tax  reform 
should  be  to  maximize  revenues  for 
government  services  and  operations, 
and  to  encourage  the  giowth  of  cap- 
ital. Low  tax  rates  tend  to  increase  the 
tax  base  by  expanding  production. 
Low  rates  also  free  up  income  for  sav- 
ings, provided  the  rewards  for  saving 
are  sufficient.  The  taxation  of  earned 
interest  and  dividends  can  hardly  be 
caJled  rewarding. 

The  present  tax  code  is  archaic.  Its 
inequities,  high  rates,  loopholes,  and 
progressive  nature  are  in  bad  need  of 
repair.  We  can  perhaps  best  imder- 
stand  the  absurdities  of  our  tax 
system  by  learning  of  its  origin  and  its 
history.  An  article  by  David  Boaz  of 
Cato  Institute  in  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  describes  the  evo- 
lution of  the  U.S.  Tax  Code  and  its  ef- 
fects both  on  today's  overburdened 
taxpayer  and  on  the  economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  thorough 
understanding  of  the  Tax  Code  is  nec- 
essary as  tax  reform  is  contemplated 
and  debated  in  this  Congress.  During 
the  coming  months,   I  will  offer  a 


series  of  articles  and  studies  both  on 
the  history  c  t  the  code  and  on  what  I 
perceive  to  )e  a  sound  alternative— a 
flat  rate  syst  sm.  I  have  already  intro- 
duced a  bill.  B  2376,  which  directs  the 
U.S.  Treasury  to  conduct  a  study  on 
the  feasibility^  of  the  flat  tax.  I  urge 
my  coUeagus  to  Join  me  in  a  serious 
study  of  the  Tax  Code  and  to  find  a 
practical  alternative  for  a  more  equita- 
ble and  efficient  system.  I  ask  that  the 
article  by  David  Boaz  be  printed  in  the 

RECORn. 

The  article pollows: 
A  History  or  '■he  IifcoMZ  Tax:  It  Jes'  Grew 
Ipy  David  Boaz) 

President  Rekgan  and  the  Republicans  on 
the  Senate  ButlKet  Committee  have  agreed 
to  a  plan  that  'would  raise  taxes  by  $95  bil- 
lion over  thre«  years.  The  President  seems 
to  have  forgotten  something  he  said  In  1980: 
■'Even  the  extended  tax  rate  cuts  which  I 
am  recommending  still  leave  too  high  a  tax 
burden  on  tlie  American  people."  Then 
there's  what  Ik  said  just  a  few  weeks  ago: 
"Raising  taxes  is  no  way  to  balance  the 
budget."  Indeed,  raising  taxes  to  improve 
our  economic  Condition  is  like  adding  more 
leeches  to  a  dying  patient. 

The  President  is  hardly  alone  in  his  will- 
ingness to  raise  the  tax  burden  on  Ameri- 
cans. Some  Senate  Democrats  wanted  9170 
billion  in  new  taxes;  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Pete  Domenici  called  for  $125 
billion:  and  "tax-wary  conservatives,"  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal's  phrase,  proposed  a 
tax  increase  of  "only"  $73  billion. 

Maybe  the  real  problem  is  that  the  t>eople 
who  will  have  to  pay  the  bill  for  the  politi- 
cians' comproaiise— the  American  taxpay- 
ers—weren't included  in  the  negotiations. 

Apparently  politicians  of  both  parties  just 
don't  care  how  high  taxes  have  gotten.  Un- 
fortiuiately,  because  withholding  makes  the 
income  tax  nearly  invisible  during  the  year, 
even  most  taxpayers  don't  realize  just  how 
taxes  have  gtown  in  a  relatively  short 
period  of  time. 

From  1965  t^  1980  the  marginal  tax  rate 
rose  from  17  percent  to  24  percent  for  a 
family  of  four|  at  the  median  income.  The 
rate  for  thoafe  with  double  the  median 
income  soared!  from  22  percent  to  43  per- 
cent. 

Back  when  ithe  income-tax  amendment 
passed  by  Con|gTess  in  1909  was  debated  in 
state  leglslatutes,  skeptics  were  assured  ttiat 
rates  would  never  go  above  4  percent  or  5 
percent.  And  everyone  understood  that  only 
a  few  people  would  ever  pay  the  tax.  After 
ratification  of  the  amendment.  Congress 
passed  the  first  income  tax  law  in  1913.  It 
provided  for  a  1  percent  tax  on  Incomes  over 
$3,000  ($4,000  for  a  married  couple)— a  level 
exceeded  by  only  3  percent  of  American 
wage-earners.  Indeed,  only  19  percent  of  the 
lawyers  and  21  percent  of  the  bankers  were 
affected  by  the  law.  A  tax  of  up  to  7  percent 
was  levied  on  very  high  incomes— from 
$20,000  to  over  $500,000. 

Rates  went  up  during  World  War  I  but 
soon  came  down  again.  As  recently  as  1941, 
the  federal  income  tax  raised  only  $41  mil- 
lion annually.  During  World  War  II  margin- 
al rates  soared  to  as  high  as  94  percent,  but 
only  a  few  paid  these  confiscatory  rates.  In 

1947,  after  the  severe  inflation  of  the  war 
years,  80  peipent  of  the  families  in  the 
United  States  |had  an  annual  Income  of  less 
than  $5,000.  The  effective  tax  rate  wais 
about  8.4   percent.   For   these  Americans, 

taxes  had  dofbled  between  1939  and  1941 
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and  doubled  again  between  1941  and  1947. 
Even  so,  a  worker  siaking  $5,000.  who  was 
married  and  had  tvp  children,  paid  around 
$420  in  income  tax  rilus  $30  in  Social  Securi- 
ty taxes.  He  faced  la  marginal  tax  rate  of 
less  than  20  percent] 

Of  course,  today%  dollar  is  worth  only 
about  one-fourth  of  [the  1947  dollar,  but  the 
point  is  that  In  194^,  after  the  biggest  war 
in  history,  very  few  people  were  in  high 
marginal  tax  brackets. 

The  situation  has  changed  dramatically. 
As  a  result  of  inflation  and  economic 
growth,  today  80  parcent  of  the  families  in 
the  United  States  have  incomes  over 
$11,000,  and  50  percent  make  more  than 
$23,000.  That  means  the  average  worker  is 
facing  taxes  intended  originally  for  the  rich. 

Moreover,  maximum  Social  Security  taxes 
have  risen  from  a  mere  $30  annually  in  1947 
to  $2,170  in  1982,  a  whopping  7,233  percent 
Increase.  For  the  fiict  20  years  of  Social  Se- 
curity, from  1937  to  1956.  nobody  contribut- 
ed more  in  a  year  tban  today's  worker  pays 
every  two  weeks.  In  recent  years  federal  tax 
liabilities  have  risen  twice  as  fast  as  income 
for  an  average  worker. 

Three  decades  of  inflation  combined  with 
a  graduated  tax  rate  have  pushed  most 
Americans  into  extremely  high  marginal  tax 
brackets.  The  results  are  all  around  us:  gov- 
enunent  spending  put  of  control,  average 
Americans  unable  to  make  ends  meet,  bil- 
lions of  dollars  wasted  on  "tax  shelters"  in- 
stead of  spent  prodtictively.  And  now  we've 
got  the  stiectacle  in  Washington  of  a  Con- 
gress panting  to  roll  back  the  recent  tax 
cuts.  I 

The  politicians  atnd  special  interests  in 
Washington  will  never  decide  that  taxes  are 
too  high.  As  long  asithe  money  keeps  rolling 
In,  they'll  keep  finding  more  ways  to  spend 
it— now,  in  a  recession,  they're  even  finding 
a  need  for  tax  increases.  If  we  want  taxes 
cut,  for  the  sake  of  economic  prosperity  and 
individual  freedom,  we'll  have  to  insist  on  it 
ourselves.  And  with  all  the  talk  of  tax  in- 
creases coming  out  of  Washington  right 
now,  it's  beginning  \o  look  like  the  only  way 
to  get  taxes  down  and  keep  them  down  is  by 
voting  this  tax-happy  Congress  out  of  office 
next  November.* 


REAGAN 


tTDBBORN  OR 
PAST 


•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
as  the  1982  camiiaign  heats  up,  it  will 
become  the  businjess  of  many  people  to 
try  and  rewrite  recent  political  history 
and  blame  the  stite  of  the  economy  on 
President  Reagaii  and  his  economic 
initiatives.  i 

A.  U.S.  News  M  World  Report  edito- 
rial of  May  24,  if  82,  does  an  excellent 
job  of  putting  010"  present  problems  in 
a  factual  perspe<jtive.  The  reasons  for 
reducing  the  size  and  impact  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  even  more 
compelling  today  than  in  1980.  Inter- 
est rates  that  are  causing  so  much 
damage  in  the  economic  system  today 
are  the  direct  xesult  of  the  tmre- 
stralned  growth  i  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment over  th^  last  few  decades. 

The  economic  well-l>eing  of  every  cit- 
izen depends  upon  the  ability  of  this 
Congress  to  make  the  tough  policy  de- 
cisions that  will!  put  our  country  on 
the  path  to  a  ba&anced  budget.  Pollti- 
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cal  demagoguery  will  not  eliminate  the 
problems,  but  the  kind  of  budgetary 
action  that  the  n.S.  Senate  took  2 
weelcs  ago  will  begin  the  process  of  re- 
storing our  coimtry's  fiscal  stability.  I 
commend  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues as  one  way  to  keep  our  prob- 
lems in  perspective. 

I  ask  to  include  this  excellent  edito- 
rial in  the  CoNGRsssiONAL  Record. 
[Editorial  from  U.S.  News  &  World  Report, 
May  24, 1982] 
Rbagak:  Stubborn  or  Steadfast? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

The  President  is  under  heavy  fire  these 
days,  not  only  from  Democrats  but  also 
from  some  members  of  his  own  party  who 
feel  he  is  being  bullheaded  about  his 
budget. 

Mr.  Reagan  is  holding  out  for  less  govern- 
ment. He  remains  convinced  that  this  long- 
ing is  shared  by  the  vast  majority  of  Ameri- 
cans who  elected  him  by  a  landslide  19 
months  ago. 

The  President,  it  seems,  has  a  longer 
memory  than  most  politicians.  This  was  evi- 
dent the  other  day  in  a  speech  in  Washing- 
ton when  he  reminded  fellow  Republicans 
why,  while  foes  call  him  stubborn,  he  re- 
mains determined  to  rein  in  the  growth  of 
federal  spending  and  the  mammoth  bu- 
reaucracy it  has  spawned.  From  his  speech: 

"Let's  go  to  the  American  people.  Let's 
remind  them  of  the  economic  mess  we  faced 
when  we  took  office  [in  January,  1981]: 

"Inflation  in  double  digits  .  .  .  for  two 
years  in  a  row.  back  to  back; 

"First  time  in  peacetime,  interest  rates 
that  had  tilt,  yes,  21.5  percent; 

"Productivity  and  the  rate  of  growth  in 
the  gross  national  product  down  for  the 
third  year  in  a  row.  .  .  . 

"Let's  remind  them  that  in  1976  the  infla- 
tion rate  stood  at  4.8  [percent].  By  1980,  it 
was  2Vi  times  as  high— 12.4. 

"Let's  remind  them  that  in  December  of 
1976  the  prime  rate  .  .  .  averaged  6.4  per- 
cent. By  December,  1980  ...  it  reached  21.5 
percent,  a  200  ijercent  increase. 

"Let's  remind  them  that  when  we  took 
office,  unemployment  had  been  climbing 
and  business  failures  increasing. 

"When  the  recession  hit  us,  it  was  our 
legacy  from  the  years  of  boom  and  bust,  of 
erratic  spending  and  monetary  policy.  .  .  . 

"Let's  point  out  that  for  all  of  this,  there's 
been  one  overriding  cause— we've  said  it 
before  and  let's  say  it  again— government  is 
too  big  and  it  spends  too  much  money. 

"In  the  last  10  years,  federal  spending 
tripled. 

"In  the  last  five  years,  federal  taxes  dou- 
bled, largely  because  of  the  growth  of  social 
programs.  In  1950,  social  programs  cost  the 
taxpayers  12  billion  dollars;  in  1980,  nearly 
300  billion  dollars— an  Increase  of  an  incred- 
ible 2,300  percent.  In  the  same  t>eriod,  prices 
rose  by  278  percent.  So  real  social  spending 
was  actually  5H  times  higher  tlian  in  1960. 

"By  1980,  1  out  of  every  3  American  fami- 
lies was  receiving  federal  assistance  of  one 
sort  or  another— 1  out  of  every  3  families. 
The  budget  for  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services— 250  billion  dollars, 
roughly— the  third-largest  budget  in  the 
world,  exceeded  only  by  the  total  budgets  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States. 

"Take  just  one  social  program  as  an  Illus- 
tration: Sixteen  years  ago,  we  were  spending 
65  million  dollars  on  food  stamps— 65  mil- 
lion dollars;  in  1981,  we  spent  11.3  billion 
dollars.  That's  an  increase  of  over  16,000 
percent. ... 


"Now,  include  in  this  picture  the  interest 
payments  on  our  tremendous  federal  debt 
that  .  .  .  reached  more  than  a  trillion  dol- 
lars last  year.  The  yearly  interest  payments 
are  100  billion  dollars,  and  that's  as  much  as 
the  entire  federal  budget  was  just  20  years 
ago. .  .  . 

"In  fact,  if  you  take  the  cost  of  automatic 
spending  Increases  and  entitlement  pro- 
grams, add  them  to  the  interest  payments 
and  the  federal  debt  and  the  other  uncon- 
troUables,  and  it  means  that  70  percent  of 
the  entire  federal  budget  is  made  up  of 
items  over  which  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration are  supposed  to  have  no  con- 
trol. I  wonder  how  some  of  you  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  would  feel  if  you  were  told  to 
rescue  a  sinking  business,  but  only  on  the 
condition  that  you  could  work  with  30  per- 
cent of  that  buslness's  budget  and  the  other 
70  percent  was  off  limits. 

"So  I  think  you  can  begin  to  understand 
the  difficulty  of  lialting  the  kind  of  momen- 
tum built  up  by  the  federal  spending  jugger- 
naut over  the  past  few  decades." 

Facts  and  figures  such  as  those  make  it 
easier  to  understand  why  Mr.  Reagan  is 
standing  firm.* 


SENATOR  ABDNOR  DISCUSSES 
HARBOR  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS 

•  Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently my  good  friend  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor)  gave  a  speech 
before  the  National  Association  of 
Dredging  Contractors.  Senator 
Abdnor,  who  is  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate's  SulMiommittee  on  Water  Re- 
sources, spoke  on  the  issue  of  harbor 
development.  Over  the  past  year.  Sen- 
ator Abdnor  has  taken  a  strong  lead 
on  this  issue. 

Along  with  another  of  our  col- 
leagues. Senator  Mo'tnihan,  Senator 
Abdnor  Introduced  S.  1692,  which  was 
reported  out  of  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works  in  De- 
cember 1981.  It  is  an  excellent  piece  of 
legislation,  one  I  support  strongly.  S. 
1692  represents  not  only  soimd  public 
policy,  but  it  provides  a  realistic  ap- 
proach to  accelerating  priority  public 
works  development. 

In  his  speech.  Senator  Abdnor  de- 
tails the  budgetary  problems  we  con- 
front. As  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  I  am  only  too  aware  of  the 
truths  of  his  statements.  Too  often, 
these  problems  are  avoided  or  ignored. 
Senator  Abdnor  has  not  shirked  his 
responsibility  to  convey  these  budget- 
ary realities  to  our  Nation. 

Passage  of  S.  1692  will  produce  a 
more  effective,  less  expensive  national 
harbor  development  program.  Senator 
Abdnor  is  to  !>€  congratulated  for  his 
imderstandlng  of  both  budgetary  and 
the  water  resources  issues,  and  for  his 
excellent  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  my  col- 
leagues have  the  opportunity  to 
review  this  fine  speech,  I  ask  that  if  it 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recced. 

The  speech  follows: 
Senator  James  Abdnor  Speech  to  the 
National  DREDcnto  Association 

Oood  afternoon.  I  am  pleased  to  tie  here 
with  you  today.  I  am  glad  to  have  the  op- 


portunity to  come  and  speak  with  you  tbout 
an  issue  I  believe  to  be  of  vital  importance 
to  this  nation:  the  need  for  new  deep-draft 
port  development. 

The  Dredging  Association  has  always 
taken  an  aggressive  role  in  promoting  devel- 
opment of  our  navigation  system.  I  would 
like  to  commend  you  for  focusing  your  at- 
tention on  the  critical  issue  of  deep-draft 
coal  port  development. 

NEED  FOR  COAL  EXPORTS 

Our  country  is  confronted  with  a  unique 
opportunity:  It  has  the  potential  to  become 
the  world's  largest  supplier  of  steam  coal. 
Many  believe  that  in  the  next  ten  years,  we 
could  quadruple  U.S.  steam  coal  exports  to 
85  million  tons.  By  the  year  2000.  U.S.  coal 
exports  could  rise  to  200  million  tons  and 
meet  40  percent  of  expected  world  demand. 

Moat  likely,  we  will  not  be  able  to  exploit 
this  potential  unless  we  establish  a  program 
which  will  allow  us  to  construct  two  or 
three  harbors  with  depths  of  55  feet  or 
more.  These  deep  harbors,  where  we  can  ef- 
ficiently handle  very  large  colliers,  wiU 
make  a  major  coal  export  program  economi- 
cally viable. 

Foreign  buyers  are  now  bidding  on  60-year 
coal  contracts.  They  have  two  concerns:  The 
security  of  supply;  and  the  price  of  that 
supply.  We  certainly  can  provide  a  secure 
supply  of  coal,  but  because  of  limited  port 
capabilities,  we  cannot  match  our  competi- 
tors' prices. 

Presently,  U.S.  prices  for  coal  delivered  In 
75.000  ton  bulk  vessels  are  about  20  to  30 
percent  higher  than  Australian  wad  South 
African  coal.  These  costs  could  be  reduced  If 
we  reduce  transportation  coats,  which  are 
25-30  percent  of  the  total  cost  of  delivered 
coal.  If  our  ports  had  deeper  channels  and 
our  American  coal  companies  could  use 
larger  ships  to  deliver  coal  to  foreign 
buyers,  transportation  costs  could  be  sub- 
stantially reduced.  The  French  alone  are 
constructing  four  coal  ships  which  will  carry 
150,000  tons  of  coaL  Use  of  larger  ships 
could  lead  to  ocean  transportation  costs  20 
to  40  percent  lower  than  the  current  costs.' 
There  will  be  60-75  foot  harbors  at  Rotter- 
dam, Marseilles,  and  Dunkirk  to  receive  Im- 
ported coal  to  distribute  ttiroughout  north- 
em  and  southern  Europe.  Both  Australia 
and  South  Africa  have  port  facilities  which 
can  handle  large  colliers.  We  have  none. 

The  Cor|)s  of  Engineers  has  developed 
cost  estimates  for  channel  deepening 
projects  for  several  ports:  Hampton  Roads; 
Baltimore;  New  Orleans;  and  Mobile.  Each 
is  estimated  at  about  half  a  billion  dollars.  I 
am  an  optimist,  but  I  wouldn't  even  give 
odds  on  the  prospect  of  this  Administration 
budgeting  two  billion  dollars  for  harttor  con- 
struction projects  over  the  next  five  or  six 
years.  To  understand  why,  you  have  to  un- 
derstand the  severity  of  our  national  budget 
problems. 

I  think  this  year,  even  more  than  last 
year,  we  realize  that  the  old  rules,  the  old 
ways  of  looking  at  the  issue  of  water  re- 
sources development  have  changed.  last 
year,  I  don't  believe  any  of  us  really  under- 
stood how  serious  the  national  budget  crisis 
was.  To  some  extent  we  ail  deluded  our- 
selves that  things  weren't  really  all  that  dif- 
ferent than  they  bad  been  before.  The  f iaeal 
crisis  could  be  resolved  within  a  few  years. 
Then  we  could  look  at  federal  development 
of  all  public  works  projects  in  the  same  way 
that  we  tiad  looked  at  them  before.  That 
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haan't  been  the  case,  and  this  year  there  is  a 
new  understanding  that  we  have  to  accept 
the  fact  that  the  world  has  changed,  and 
that  we  all  have  to  restructure  the  system 
before  it  can  work  effectively  in  the  future. 
Let  me  Just  take  a  minute  to  talk  about 
the  enormity  of  the  budget  problem: 

1.  Unless  we  take  some  pretty  drastic 
action,  our  budget  deficit  will  be  $180  bU- 
lion.  This  is  more  than  the  entire  fiscal  year 
1968  budget  of  Lyndon  Johnson. 

2.  The  1983  appropriation  to  pay  Interest 
on  the  existing  national  debt  will  be  larger 
than  Johnson's  fiscal  year  1965  budget. 

3.  If  we  don't  make  adjustments  in  the  tax 
laws,  entitlement  programs,  or  the  defense 
budget,  by  1985,  even  if  we  eliminate  all  dis- 
cretionary non-defense  accounts— in  effect 
shut  down  the  government— we  still  have  a 
deficit. 

4.  Entitlement  programs  are  now  60  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget,  and  automatic  ad- 
justments In  these  programs  have  caused 
some  serious  problems.  For  example,  be- 
cause of  cost  of  living  increases,  a  four  star 
general  who  retired  10  years  ago  Is  making 
$10,000  a  year  more  than  a  four  star  general 
on  active  duty  today.  John  McCormick  was 
receiving  a  pension  of  $100,000,  while  his 
successor,  Tip  O'Neill  only  received  $78,000. 

5.  The  Medicare  and  Medicaid  programs 
have  increased  by  over  400  percent  in  the 
last  10  years.  These  programs  have  in- 
creased twice  as  fast  as  discretionary  spend- 
ing and  four  times  as  fast  as  the  defense 
budget. 

Our  top  priority  in  Congress  is  to  deal 
with  these  problems.  As  much  as  we  would 
like  to  deal  with  other  issues  which  are  also 
very  important,  we  are  severely  restricted 
by  budgetary  reality.  This  is  a  critical  fact 
we  must  accept  before  we  can  even  discuss 
the  issue  of  port  development. 

The  President  has  made  it  clear  that 
there  will  be  no  new  harbor  construction 
until  there  is  a  substantial  shift  in  the  way 
harbor  projects  are  financed.  While  the  Ad- 
ministration has  taken  a  somewhat  narrow 
fiscal  approach  to  the  problem,  I  believe 
OMB  performed  a  public  service  by  forcing 
our  hand  on  the  port  development  Issue. 
Our  federal  port  policy  has  been  near  bank- 
ruptcy for  many  years.  At  one  time  this 
policy  served  us  well.  That  time  has  long 
since  passed. 

I  propose  a  radical  departure  from  the 
status  quo,  one  that  I  believe  will  allow 
rapid  coal  port  development.  As  I  said 
before,  coal  exports  will  be  expanded  only  If 
we  construct  two  or  three  very  deep  har- 
bors. The  only  way  you're  going  to  have 
these  two  or  three  ports  develop  is  to  get 
the  Congress  out  of  the  direct  authorization 
and  appropriation  process.  I  know  this 
■ounds  strange,  coming  from  a  member  of 
Congreaa,  but  if  we  don't  remove  this  issue 
from  the  political  process,  we  will  not  see 
the  rapid  deep-draft  development  we  need. 
Congren  may.  Just  may,  eventually  author- 
toe  and  appropriate  funds  for  the  most  feasi- 
ble projects.  However,  we  certainly  will 
waste  both  time  and  money  attempting  to 
do  ao.  Other  ports  which  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  represented  by  politically-pow- 
erful Senators  and  Congressmen  will  expect 
to  be  deepened  as  well.  The  only  effective 
way  to  see  limited,  but  very  rapid  harbor  de- 
velopment Is  to  allow  the  private  market  to 
determine  where  that  development  should 
occur.  This  means  that  if  a  port  wants  to 
deepen.  If  it  has  a  viable  market  for  the 
deepened  port,  and  if  it  can  convince  a  fl- 
ll»^l^^»l  soorce  that  the  investment  is  worth- 
while, then  it  can  happen.  Federal  involve- 


ment would  JuA  hinder  and  slow  down  the 
necessary  development. 

On  October  1,  1981,  I  introduced  the  Na- 
tional Harbor  Improvement  and  Mainte- 
nance Act.  My  Co-sponsor  is  the  raining  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Water  Resources  Sub- 
committee. Seivtor  Daniel  Patrick  Moynl- 
han  of  New  Yofk.  Last  December,  the  Envi- 
ronment and  Ifublic  Works  Conunlttee  re- 
ported the  bill  lio  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  13- 
3.  Support  fori  the  blU  cuts  across  party 
lines.  I  am  hoixful  that  we  will  be  able  to 
schedule  the  bill  for  floor  action  early  this 
summer,  but  we  cannot  do  It  without  the 
strong,  active  siipport  of  these  people  Inter- 
ested In  promoiting  an  efficient,  politically 
realistic  plan. 

PROTISIONS  OP  S.  1««2 

I  would  like  Id  briefly  describe  the  major 
components  of  the  bill,  and  then  take  some 
time  to  focus  od  the  construction  provisions. 

1.  The  bill  authorizes  $250,000,000  for 
each  of  the  nei  t  five  years  to  provide  funds 
to  the  U.S.  A]  my  Corps  of  Engineers  for 
maintenance  di  edging  at  harbor  projects.  It 
requires  each  pon-federal  public  interest, 
such  as  a  local  port  authority,  to  be  respon- 
sible for  25  pertent  of  the  maintenance  cost 
for  each  harbor.  To  eliminate  any  severe 
Impact  that  tills  cost-sharing  requirement 
might  Impose,  the  bill  establishes  a  maxi- 
mum cost  for  tkls  local  maintenance.  This  is 
estimated  at  oilly  6.9  cents  per  ton  of  com- 
mercial traffic.  I  Intend  that  the  local  cost- 
sharing  requirement  will  continue  at  this 
level.  I 

2.  The  bill  a«o  requires  that  new  harbor 
construction  dredging  be  financed  at  full 
local  expense.  It  does,  however,  provide  for 
construction  atid  maintenance  of  harbors 
for  national  defense  vessels. 

3.  S.  1692  permits  ports  to  recover  their 
share  of  maintenance  and  construction  costs 
from  user  fees.  These  fees  must  reflect  ben- 
efits provided  to  their  shipping  customers. 

4.  Finally,  the  bill  established  a  consoli- 
dated permitting  procedure  to  mandate  a 
maximum  two  year  review  period  for  all  fed- 
eral permits  r^uired  for  dredging  projects. 

CONSTRT^rriOM  SRXDGUfG  POLICY 

As  I  said  before,  the  construction  policy  is 
most  important,  to  you.  S.  1692  provides  a 
new  approach  io  deepen  and  widen  harbors. 
Non-federal  Unrests  will  finance  all  new 
construction  (V«dging.  This  will  allow  the 
market  to  determine  the  projects  with  the 
highest  prioritir  and  greatest  economic  effi- 
ciency. To  male  sure  that  construction  can 
proceed  when  financing  Is  arranged,  S.  1692 
also  includes  fast-track  provisions  that  limit 
the  processing  and  review  of  all  necessary 
federal  permilE  to  a  period  of  two  years. 
This  provision  is  extremely  important.  It 
will  assure  a  pOrt  that  once  it  hi^  its  finan- 
cial arrangemttits  in  order,  the  federal  per^ 
mitting  proces  will  be  completed.  In  some 
cases,  it  may  tte  completed  before  financing 
is  arranged.  Port  authorities  wUl  not  have  to 
experience  costly  delays,  waiting  for  federal 
permits.  The  bUl  also  requires  that  private 
contractors  p^orm  all  construction  dredg' 
Ing. 

This  is  a  \ets  simple,  but  I  believe,  work- 
able altematlw  to  current  practice. 

Current  federal  policy  provides  for  new 
harbor  dredong  decisions  to  be  made 
through  specific  Congressional  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  Congress  author- 
izes a  study  fir  a  construction  project,  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  performs  the  study,  esti- 
mating the  osts  and  economic  benefits.  If 
the  project  Mas  benefits  greater  than  its 


cost,   it 
fimded. 


may  'be  authorized,   and  perhaps 


Traditionally,  fedmd  expenditures  have 
been  spread  broadly.l  but  thinly,  among  the 
nation's  ports.  Rathei'  than  target  the  feder- 
al Investment,  fimds  and  work  have  been 
distributed  widely  aipong  many  ports  along 
three  coasts  and  the  Great  Lakes;  47  ports 
now  have  authorized  depths  of  40-45  feet. 
When  one  port  obtains  a  deeper  channel, 
many  others  have '  demanded  the  same 
deeper  channel.  If  the  demands  are  persist- 
ent enough  suid  Congressional  representa- 
tion powerful  enouoh,  many  channels  are 
developed  at  the  sa^e  rate.  This  not  only 
costs  a  lot  of  money,:  it  slows  down  the  pace 
of  all  development!  Obviously,  this  ap- 
proach limits  our  nation's  ability  to  develop 
the  deep  harbors  needed  to  handle  larger, 
more  cost-effective  chillers. 

Unless  federal  policy  is  altered  to  recog- 
nize and  encourage  local  initiative,  we  will 
miss  vast  opportunities  for  increasing  coal 
export  trade.  Anyttmng  that  involves  Con- 
gress directly  in  thejprocess  of  port-by-port 
authorization  or  appropriation  will  only 
delay  the  process  of  development,  and  at- 
tract more  ports  Intd  the  bidding  for  55-foot 
channels.  I 

The  new  policy  of  8.  1692  requires  local 
interests  to  finance!  all  future  harbor  im- 
provements. This  policy  recognizes  that  any 
decision  to  expand  a  particular  harbor  is  es- 
sentially a  commercial  decision.  Therefore, 
the  marketplace  shpuld  determine  future 
actions.  Obviously,  harbor  expansion  at  a 
specific  location  prajvides  regional  benefits, 
and  benefits  to  the  Ration  as  well.  However, 
the  same  can  be  saifl  of  many  localized  ac- 
tivities. Unless  we  Are  willing  to  have  the 
federal  government  Allocate,  spend  and  con- 
trol a  much  larger  percentage  of  our  gross 
national  product,  i  however,  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  federally  fund  them  all. 

The  budget  defic^  tells  us  that  in  very 
stark  terms,  and  ttiat  is  what  the  current 
debate  over  taxes  ai^  expenditures  is  really 
all  about.  All  of  thisi  says  to  me  that  harbor 
construction  dredglitg  projects  will  be  more 
timely  and  economital  when  the  decision  Is 
made  by  the  paities  directly  involved, 
rather  than  the  federal  government. 

S.  1692  would  allow  port  users  to  deter- 
mine which  ports  Bhould  be  constructed, 
and  in  what  order.  {Shippers  agree  that,  in 
the  near  future  we  (need  only  two  to  three 
ports  at  a  55  foot  de|>th. 

We  had  a  hearing  last  year  where  I  asked 
port  directors  how  ittany  ports  would  like  to 
expand.  The  directors  estimated  that,  with 
full  federal  funding,  close  to  SO  ports  would 
compete  for  construction  funds.  If  the  fed- 
eral government  wete  to  commit  50  percent 
of  construction  funding,  about  10  ports  are 
likely  to  be  willing  to  finance  the  additional 
50  percent.  With  requirements  deep-draft 
port  development.  Our  bill  is  not  only  an  ac- 
ceptance of  this  r^ity,  but  a  vehicle  to 
make  this  reality  wprk  for  the  good  of  the 
country.  I 

There  are  other  approaches  to  port  devel- 
opment, but  they  are  unlikely  to  provide  a 
workable  system.  FOr  example,  using  a  "na- 
tional uniform  us<r  fee"  will,  in  effect, 
become  an  entitlement  program  for  smaller 
ports.  Major  users  of  larger,  more  efficient 
porta  will  forever  be  forced  to  subsidize  high 
cost  development  and  maintenance  at  small- 
er ports,  plus  they  Will  have  to  pay  the  full 
cost  of  deep-draft ;  development  at  larger 
ports.  A  national  ualf orm  fee  will  not  allow 
us  to  rapidly  develop  the  deep-draft  coal 
ports  we  need,  whefe  we  need  them.  Politi- 
cally speaking,  entitlement  programs  are 
great,  especially  f  oi^  those  who  are  f  ortimate 
enough  to  be  eulitlfed  to  them  by  Congress. 
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But,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  they  are  one  of 
the  major  reasons  we  have  the  budgetary 
problems  we  do.  We  simply  can  no  longer 
afford  entitlement  programs  for  every  good 
cause.  There  are  Just  too  many  "good 
causes."  I  do  believe  that  port  development 
and  maintenance  is  a  very  good  cause,  and 
very  much  in  the  "national"  interest.  Unfor- 
tunately, though,  it  is  Just  one  of  many 
good  causes  we  cannot  afford  to  fund  as  we 
would  like  to  in  the  federal  budget. 

The  Committee  is  very  comfortable  with 
S.  1692  as  it  is  currently  written;  however, 
we  would  certainly  be  willing  to  consider 
amendments  which  may  improve  it.  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  the  National  Coal  As- 
sociation has  recently  taken  a  position  on 
port  development.  The  NCA  position  states 
that  if  federal  funds  are  not  available,  the 
Association  would  support  legislation  which 
would: 

1.  Allow  non-federal  interests  to  finance 
and  construct  new  development; 

2.  Allow  these  interests  to  impose  user 
fees  to  recover  these  costs;  and 

3.  Require  fast-tracking  of  federal  per- 
mits. 

S.  1692  meets  all  these  criteria.  I  am  very 
pleased  that  NCA  has  taken  the  position 
they  have.  I  consider  this  position  to  tte  cru- 
cial to  the  success  of  the  biU.  It  tells  us  that 
a  major  user  group  realizes  that  if  we  want 
to  rapidly  expand  our  coal  export  capabili- 
ties, major  users  of  those  ports  will  have  to 
pay  for  their  expansion.  And  the  Coal  Asso- 
ciation has  decided  that,  since  they  may 
have  to  pay  for  their  share  of  development, 
they  want  it  to  be  where  it  does  the  most 
good,  where  it  is  most  economical. 

I  would  encourage  the  Dredging  Associa- 
tion to  review  S.  1692.  It  is  my  hope  that 
you  will  be  able  to  endorse  it  and  support  it 
strongly.  If  we  are  going  to  move  rapidly  to 
expand  our  coal  ports.  I  am  convinced  that 
S.  1692  is  the  best  approach.  As  I  said,  I 
would  welcome  amendments;  but  it  is  the 
only  bill  dealing  with  this  topic  which  is 
currently  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  If  we  do 
not  get  this  bill  scheduled  for  floor  action  in 
the  near  future,  we  may  very  well  lose  the 
opportunity  to  resolve  this  problem  during 
this  Congress.* 


THE  SOIL  EROSION  PROBLEM 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  Nation's  leading  conserva- 
tion reporters.  Mark  Rohner  of  the 
Gannett  News  Service,  has  done  an  ex- 
ceptional series  on  the  gravity  of  the 
soil  erosion  problem.  He  points  out 
that  the  Nation  loses  some  5  billion 
tons  of  topsoil  each  year  and  that  the 
problem  is  getting  worse. 

But  the  most  important  aspect  of 
this  thesis  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  encouraging  poor  farming.  We 
continue  to  provide  financial  incen- 
tives to  farmers— often  foreign  inves- 
tors—who plow  marginal  grasslands, 
hUlsldes,  and  forest  lands.  My  sodbust- 
ers  bill.  S.  1825,  would  put  a  stop  to 
such  Government  incentives  and  solve 
at  least  one  cause  of  the  problem. 

Because  this  measure  enjoys  such 
widespread  support  across  the  coun- 
try, and  has  received  a  great  deal  of 
attention,  I  ask  that  Mark  Rohner's 
series  on  "Saving  the  Soil"  be  printed 
in  the  Rscoro.  I  certainly  encourage 


all  my  colleagues  to  read  this  informa- 
tion and  act  before  it  is  too  late. 

The  material  follows: 

Saving  the  Soil 

america's  disappearing  land  .  .  . 

(By  Mark  Rohner) 

St.  Joseph,  Mo.— Outside  St.  Joe,  the 
landscape  is  slowly,  invisibly  creeping— roll- 
ing off  hillsides,  oozing  across  roads,  chok- 
ing ditches  and  culverts,  turning  streams 
brown  with  sediment. 

Earl  Lockridge  stops  his  pickup  beside  a 
field  of  com  planted  in  rows  running 
straight  uphill.  For  half  a  mile  on  either 
side  of  the  road,  dark  brown  dirt  lies  in  piles 
up  to  a  foot  deep,  like  moraines  deposited 
by  an  invisible  glacier.  It's  some  of  the  100 
tons  or  more  that  literally  flow  off  every 
sloping  acre  of  this  cornfield  every  year, 
covering  the  gravel  road  so  thickly  that 
county  maintenance  crews  have  to  plow  it 
off  like  snow. 

Despite  such  graphic  evidence  of  serious 
erosion— some  of  the  heaviest  in  the  coun- 
try—farmers around  here  aren't  willing  to 
do  much  about  it,  says  Lockridge,  a  local  soil 
scientist  with  the  U.S.  department  of  Agri- 
culture. Buck  Burch,  a  USDA  conservation- 
ist from  nearby  Clinton  County,  agrees. 
"People  aren't  going  to  realize  they  have  a 
problem  until  it's  too  damn  late,"  he  says. 

Ages  ago,  the  wind  piled  some  of  the  con- 
tinent's richest  soils  along  the  Missouri 
River  near  here,  depositing  loess— fine  gla- 
cial particles— to  depths  of  90  feet  and  carv- 
ing it  into  hilly  landforms  found  nowhere 
else  on  earth  except  China. 

Its  fertility  is  matched  only  by  its  fragili- 
ty. The  local  name  for  loess — "sugar  dirt"— 
describes  what  happens  when  it  gets  wet. 
On  an  unprotected  slope,  it  Just  melts.  The 
results  are  apparent.  Roadside  ditches  are 
hard  to  find— eroding  topsoil  has  slowly 
filled  them  level  with  the  highways.  Be- 
tween fields,  deep  gullies  are  choked  with 
brush. 

The  loess  hills  of  northwest  Missouri  con- 
tinue to  produce  bumper  crops  of  com  and 
soybeans  only  because  of  the  unmatched 
depth  of  the  soil- measured  in  yards  Instead 
of  inches.  "You've  got  this  much  soil,  how 
do  you  convince  the  landowner  he's  got  a 
problem?"  says  Burch. 

Farmers  elsewhere  aren't  as  fortunate; 
most  have  much  less  soil  to  lose. 

Topsoil  on  most  of  the  nation's  413  mil- 
lion acres  of  cropland  ranges  in  depth  from 
a  few  inches  to  a  few  feet— only  half  of 
what  existed  only  a  century  ago  in  many 
areas  of  the  Com  Belt.  Water  erosion  every 
year  steals  from  2  billion  to  5  billion  tons  of 
the  soU  that  remains.  More  than  a  quarter 
of  that  loss  occurs  in  three  of  the  most  Im- 
portant agricultural  states— Iowa,  Missouri 
and  Illinois. 

Like  the  loess  laid  down  a  particle  at  a 
time  over  unimaginable  eons,  new  soil  forms 
slowly,  only  5  tons  per  acre— a  layer  no 
thicker  than  a  sheet  of  paper— every  year. 
Nearly  a  quarter  of  the  nation's  cropland— 
94  million  acres— is  losing  ground  as  erosion 
carries  away  more  topsoil  each  year  than 
the  5  tons  that  nature  puts  back. 

The  danger  lies  in  lost  production  at  a 
time  when  one  acre  in  three  supplies  a  grow- 
ing export  market,  while  technological  ad- 
vances in  farm  productivity  have  l>egun  to 
slow.  To  meet  projections  of  "moderate" 
export  growth— a  rate  that  is  already  being 
exceeded— most  pasture  and  forestland  suit- 
able for  crops  will  have  to  be  plowed  up  in 
the  next  50  years.  That  means  cropping 
more  sloping  land— and  more  erosion. 


The  worst  erosion,  at  annual  rates  randng 
from  10  to  30  tons  per  acre,  but  exceeding 
100  tons  on  some  farms,  has  been  measured 
in  the  Com  Belt  states  of  Iowa  and  Minouri 
and  in  the  southern  Miasissippi  Valley. 
These  rates  are  heavy  enough  to  cut  crop 
yields  by  up  to  30  percent  within  SO  years, 
the  Agriculture  Department  estimates. 

It  has  happened  l>efore. 

Erosion  turned  the  hills  of  northern  Mis- 
sissippi into  wasteland  during  the  first  half 
of  this  century,  as  logging  and  continuous 
cotton  planting  ruined  thousands  of  acres, 
leaving  bare  slopes,  scarred  with  huge  gul- 
lies, useless  and  abandoned.  By  1939,  40  per- 
cent of  the  state's  land  was  Incapable  of 
supporting  a  crop. 

A  herctilean  effort  in  the  19408  reclaimed 
the  hillsides.  In  Lafayette  County  alone, 
pine  trees  were  planted  on  85,000  acres  of 
ruined  cropland,  concentrating  on  the  steep- 
est slopes.  Lesser  slopes  were  converted  to 
pasture,  leaving  row  crops— the  cause  of 
much  of  the  erosion— on  lowlands  where 
tillage  could  do  the  least  harm. 

Now,  Mississipplans  are  worried  that 
things  may  be  getting  away  from  them 
again.  The  reclamation  projects  of  the  1940s 
"are  behind  us,"  said  Billy  Ross  Brown,  dis- 
trict soil  conservation  commissioner  from 
Lafayette  County.  "What's  going  to  cost  us 
millions  is  cropland  erosion  we  haven't 
touched  on." 

"We  in  a  sense  really  haven't  kept  up  with 
the  farmers,"  said  Mackie  Riddle,  district 
conservationist.  "They've  plowed  land  up 
faster  than  we  were  able  to  treat  it."  Driv- 
ing through  the  northern  Mississippi  hills. 
Riddle  points  our  soybean  fields  surrounded 
by  fences— a  sure  sign  that  another  farmer 
has  quit  the  cattle  business,  plowed  up  his 
pastures  and  planted  them  to  soybeans, 
among  the  most  erosive  of  crops. 

Tom  Benton,  assistant  state  conservation- 
ist, estimates  that  In  the  last  10  years,  about 
1  VSi  million  acres  of  Mississippi  grassland  has 
been  planted  to  crops,  most  in  the  hilly 
northern  third  of  the  state.  Resulting  soil 
losses,  he  said,  are  up  to  50  tons  per  acre, 
contributing  to  Mississippi's  heavy  cropland 
erosion  rate,  the  third  highest  in  the  nation. 

Losses  in  the  cattle  business  have  increas- 
ingly forced  farmers  to  convert  their  pas- 
tures to  com  and  soybeans,  the  major 
extwrt  crops,  for  a  more  certain  cash  return. 
But  they  exact  a  heavy  toU  on  the  soil— all 
the  more  so  because  pastureland,  almost  by 
definition,  tends  to  be  steep  and  susceptible 
to  heavy  erosion  once  its  grass  cover  is  gone. 

"Soybeans— conservationists  wish  we'd 
never  seen  the  damn  things,"  said  Budc 
Burch.  who  has  seen  Clinton  County.  Mo., 
farmers  convert  30,000  acres  from  pasture 
to  cropland  since  1970.  "But  they're  an  eco- 
nomic boon  to  agriculture  here." 

Milton  Stameas,  a  Lafayette  County, 
Mlsa.,  farmer,  is  the  rare  producer  who  can 
afford  to  buck  the  trend.  He  has  converted  a 
heavily  eroded  soybean  and  sorghum  farm 
back  to  pastureland  when  his  leai  prosper- 
ous neighbors  are  going  the  other  way.  "Ten 
years  ago,  every  farmer  had  cattle,"  he  said. 
"Now,  they  have  plowed  pastures  up  and 
gone  to  soybeans  and  the  soil  is  washing 
away." 

"In  our  area  right  here— rolling  land  like 
this— whenever  you  plow  it  up.  and  with  the 
big  equipment  you  have  now,  you  Just  tear 
that  land  up.  You  get  a  good  rain,  and  the 
next  momtaig  that  dirt  is  down  in  the 
Yocoma  River  bottom." 

The  consequences  of  intensive  cropping 
on  slopes  that  once  grazed  livestock  are 
readily  apparent  In  billy  north  central  Mis- 
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souri.  Near  Plattaburgh.  farmer  Larry  Rob- 
erts shows  a  neighbor's  fence  buried  in  silt 
80  deep  that  another  fence  had  to  be  built 
on  top  of  it.  Not  far  away,  a  stream  is  so 
badly  silted  that  two  feet  of  water  stands 
over  a  bridge. 

Across  the  state,  near  Kirksville.  conserva- 
tionist Michael  Koehler  points  out  a  soy- 
bean field  scarred  by  a  broad  gully  that  runs 
to  a  culvert  half-filled  with  silt.  "It's  a 
crime."  he  said.  "They  ought  to  put  a  guy  in 
Jail  for  that. 

In  each  case,  the  cause  is  intensive  cultiva- 
tion of  sloping  land,  including  such  destruc- 
tive practices  as: 

Fall  plowing,  which  leaves  the  soil  unpro- 
tected all  winter. 

Planting  straight  up  the  nlllside.  instead 
of  on  the  contour. 

Ripping  up  terraces  (one  of  the  most  ef- 
fective means  of  controlling  erosion)  be- 
cause they  get  in  the  way  of  big,  heavy  farm 
equipment. 

Abandoning  crop  rotation  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuous com  or  soybeans. 

Why  do  they  do  it? 

"The  bottom  line,  of  course.  It's  that 
dollar,"  said  Mississippi  conservationist  Tom 
Benton. 

Absentee  land  ownership  and  high  land 
prices  get  much  of  the  blame. 

"If  a  guy  pays  $1,500  an  acre,  what  else 
can  he  do  but  plow  it  up?"  said  Burch  of  the 
farmers  in  his  part  of  northwest  Missouri. 
"He's  got  to  plant  fencerow  to  fencerow  and 
plant  a  quick-return  crop  on  it  to  pay  for  his 
property.  And  if  he's  getting  120  bushels  to 
the  acre,  he  doesn't  give  a  tinker's  dam 
whether  he  gets  acceptable  scU  loss  or  not." 

Then,  in  a  complaint  heard  repeatedly  in 
the  Midwest  and  the  South,  there  are  the 
city  folks  who  inherit  a  farm,  rent  it  out  ex- 
pecting a  maximum  return,  and  don't  want 
to  hear  about  spending  money  on  soil  con- 
serving practices. 

Ray  Beckham,  who  farms  1,400  acres  on 
the  Mississippi  Delta,  has  done  erosion  con- 
trol work— at  $240  an  acre— on  his  own  land, 
but  he  can't  do  anything  to  protect  the  300 
acres  he  rents  from  an  absentee  owner. 

"I  finally  got  her  to  come  down  and  sit 
down  and  talk  about  it,"  he  said.  "She  lis- 
tened, she  rode  around,  but  I  don't  think  a 
thing  is  going  to  be  done  about  it." 

Few  farmers  can  afford  the  kind  of  invest- 
ment Beckham  has  made— particularly 
without  financial  help.  But  federal  cost- 
sharing  for  erosion  control  practices  has  ac- 
tually declined  in  recent  years.  And  much  of 
that  money— distributed  through  a  highly 
politicized  system  of  county  committees- 
has  been  ineffective,  according  to  national 
studies  that  are  borne  out  by  interviews  in 
the  field. 

More  than  half  the  money  goes  to  farms 
that  have  minimal  erosion  problems.  Often 
the  money  has  been  doled  out  for  practices, 
such  as  reseedlng  existing  pastures,  that 
don't  save  much,  if  any,  soil.  Or  it  has  been 
spent  on  fancy  terrace  systems  that  do  the 
Job,  but  at  a  cost— $250  an  acre  or  more— 
that  soon  eats  up  the  relatively  meager  fed- 
eral f imds  available  to  each  county. 

There  are  effective,  inexpensive  ways  of 
saving  soil,  but  conservationists  have  trou- 
ble getting  farmers  to  adopt  the  new  crop- 
ping practices  they  involve. 

Tet  the  economics  of  farming  and  conser- 
vation leave  little  choice,  says  Tom  Barlow 
of  the  Natural  Resources  Detense  Council, 
who  has  written  extensively  on  soil  conser- 
vation issues.  "We  can't  afford  to  spend  $34 
million  on  each  county,  and  I  don't  think  we 
should."  he  said. 


;ot    to    keep    arguing    for 

inexperu  ive  field  management  prac- 

cofld  end   up  in  this  county 

and  not  having  anything 


"Somebody's 
simple, 
tices,  or  we 
spending  billion ; 
to  show  for  it.' 


No-Till: 


\.  Way  To  Save  Soil 


IPAVA,  III.— Wrien  the  rains  came  last 
spring.  Loy  McI  lullen  stopped  on  the  road 
separating  his  ( omf ield  from  a  neighbor's 
and  looked  dowf  into  the  ditches  on  either 
side. 

"The  water  c(^ing  out  of  my  neighbor's 
field  into  the  dil  :h  was  yellow,  so  thick  with 
mud  you  could  ixt  it  off  with  a  luiife.  In  my 
ditch,  it  was  cleAn  enough  to  drink."he  said. 

McMuUen  is  ape  of  a  growing  minority  of 
farmers  who  hat  e  gotten  erosion  under  con- 
trol at  little  exp  ense.  often  without  govern- 
ment help  and  vithout  the  elaborate  engi- 
neering that  eat  s  up  conservation  dollars  to 
protect  a  few  u:res.  while  leaving  many 
more  untouched 

Tradition  and  politics  have  long  favored 
approaches  to  )  oil  conservation  that  have 
often  turned  out  to  be  ineffective  or  too 
costly  for  wids  jread  use.  Until  recently, 
McMullen's  waj  of  saving  soil  has  taken  a 
back  seat. 

McMullen  and  his  neighbor  both  farm 
rolling  ground  in  Edgar  Lee  Masters'  Spoon 
River  Valley  in  western  Illinois,  but  their 
methods  couldnit  differ  more. 

The  neighbot  uses  conventional  deep 
plowing  and  discing  that  takes  heavy  equip- 
ment and  repeated  trips  across  the  field  to 
turn  over  and  c  ulverize  the  soil.  McMullen 
is  a  '"no-tiU"  fi  rmer.  He  doesn't  plow,  he 
doesn't  disc.  ^  Hth  a  specially  designed 
planter,  he  just  sows  his  com  into  the  stub- 
ble of  last  year's  crop. 

The  crop  resilue  holds  his  soil  in  place, 
while  across  the  road,  bare  soil  between  his 
neighbor's  rows  of  com  is  washing,  in  little 
rills  and  broad  i  heets.  slowly  down  the  hill- 
side. ' 

"I  could  have]  terraced"  the  farm  to  con- 
trol erosion,  Nu;Mullen  said,  "but  I  don't 
think  it  would  Icive  done  me  any  good.  I  can 
no-till  cheaper.'^ 

Terracing— grfding  slopes  Into  stair-steps 
that  "walk"  ruiloff  downhill— is  one  of  the 
most  effective  frays  of  controlling  erosion, 
le  costiest.  In  Illinois  alone. 
;ing  enough  land  to  cut  ero- 
:nt  is  estimated  at  a  mini- 
iUion.  and  could  amount  to 


but  also  one  of 
the  cost  of  ten 
sion  by  58  pen 
mum  of  $750 
twice  that  f  igui 
Without  somi 
sistance.  the  ci 


kind  of  federal  or  state  as- 
of  terracing— $250  or  more 
an  acre— is  bey^ng  the  reach  of  all  but  the 
wealthiest  farmers. 

Yet  in  1978,  federal  assistance  for  terrac- 
ing in  Illinois  amounted  to  only  $2  million, 
and  saved  soil  on  only  20,500  of  the  15.2  mil- 
lion acres  in  the  state  that  need  some  kind 
of  conservation  treatment. 

Nationwide,  the  cost,  public  and  private, 
of  controlling  ill  erosion  would  be  around 
$250  billion,  according  to  one  official  esti- 
mate. Another  estimate,  just  of  government 
costs,  is  that  it  would  take  a  doubling  of  cur- 
rent expenditures,  sustained  for  50  years 
and  reaching  a  total  of  more  than  $75  bil- 
lion, to  stop  soil  losses.  Yet,  the  U-S.  Agri- 
culture Department's  most  optimistic  pro- 
jections call  f9r  expenditures  to  increase 
only  about  3  percent  annually. 

Farmers  in  Clinton  County,  Mo.,  send 
county  agent  Bill  Cecil  80  to  100  requests 
for  soU  conservation  assistance  every  year. 
But  Cecil  says  he  can  only  fund  about  half 
of  them  out  of  his  $55,000  to  $60,000  annual 
allocation  of  federal  money. 


The  cost  of  terra  ;ing  is  getting  pretty 


substantial,"  he  said. 


have  to  get  into  other  alternatives  than 
pushing  dirt." 

Elbert  Dixon  spent  20  years  terracing  his 
entire   720-acre   Cllnlon   County   farm   be- 


cause, he  said,  "if  we 


soil,  where  in  the  hell  are  we  going  to  get 


the  food  from?  If  we 


wouldn't  be  farming  «  hat  we  are." 


But  now.  he  said, 
would  do  it  today.  It 
My  first  field  was 


Farmers,  though. 


and 


least  expensive, 
erosion. 

The  case  for  no-till 
farmers  experienced 
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"People  are  going  to 


don't  take  care  of  the 


hadn't  done  that,  we 


I  question  whether  I 
would  cost  a  fortune, 
lozed  for  $18-$20  an 


hour.  Now  you're  lo<|(ing  at  $50  to  $60  an 
hour." 


can  do  a  lot  without 


spending  much  mAney,"  said  Michael 
Koehler,  a  Departmait  of  Agriculture  con- 
servationist from  Kiitcsville.  Mo.  "No-till  is 
the  thing  that's  goin(  to  save  them.  It's  the 


t  pretty  well  controls 


farming,  according  to 
with  the  practice,  is 


one  of  economics  as  wjell  as  conservation. 

Not  only  has  McMullen  avoided  the  pro- 
hibitive cost  of  terracing  his  farm,  he  said 
he's  also  saving  mon^y  on  production  costs. 
)low,  disc,  harrow  and 


Instead  of  having  to  { 
plant,  "I've  got  just  i 
for  a  big  savings  in 
on  machinery. 

Larry  Roberts,  whi 
on  his  245-acre  farm  | 
said  that  "if  I  can  ma 


le  trip  over  the  field." 
lel  and  wear  and  tear 

uses  no-till  practices 
northwest  Missouri. 
;e  this  no-till  work  for 
me.  three  pieces  of  e<juipment  is  all  I  need— 
my  tractor,  my  comljine  and  my  grain  drill 
(a  planter).  I  can  spehd  money  on  conserva- 
tion practices  instead  of  machine  storage. 
And  I  can  take  real  g^d  care  of  my  machin- 
ery if  I've  only  gotl  three  pieces  to  look 
after."  I 

The  savings  are  at  least  partially  offset  by 
the  cost  of  the  speqial  planters— they  run 
about  $10,000  apiece-i-and  by  increased  costs 
for  chemicals.  Herbicides  have  to  be  applied 
heavily  on  unplowed  ground  to  prevent 
weeds  from  choking  ^ut  the  crop.  The  long- 
term  effects  of  heavv  chemical  use  remain 
an  unanswered  question  about  no-till  farm- 
ing. 

Some  farmers  woriy  that  no-till  practices 
will  cut  their  yields,  or  that  buildups  of  crop 
residue  will  increase  their  problems  with  in- 
sects and  mice.  And  ito-tlU  doesn't  work  well 
in  cool,  wet  soils.  But  there  is  no  debate 
about  one  thing:  No-(till  saves  soil. 

Yet  conservationistJB  who  try  to  sell  farm- 
ers on  no-till  say  the  going  is  tough. 

'"It's  just  like  me  atid  the  metric  system." 
said  McMullen  of  hit  neighbors'  reluctance 
to  change  their  practices. 

"The  No.  1  thiftg  is  attitude,"  said 
Koehler.  "Orandpa'f  been  plowing,  dad's 
l>een  plowing— a  lot  Of  people  have  just  got 
that  urge  to  plow.  It  looks  pretty." 

Even  the  most  conscientious  farmer  some- 
times yields  to  the  ^mptation  to  spend  a 
fine  fall  afternoon  plowing  a  field,  a  de- 
structive practice  that  gives  conservationists 
fits.  They  call  it  "recreation  tillage." 

"I  just  love  to  fami."  said  one  farmer  who 
did  it.  "But  I  made  a  big  mistake." 

Another  obstacle  ii  the  laughter  and  deri- 
sion no-till  farmers  tay  they  get  from  their 
neighbors.  Drennan  Bailey,  a  26-year-old 
Missouri  farmer  who  has  been  using  no-till 
practices  since  he  stlirted  out.  recalled  that 
"when  I  got  up  here,  farmers  said  I  was  the 
craziest  kid  on  earthy 

Farmers  like  to  wi  ke  up  and  look  at  that 
(plowed)  dirt,  and  tl  ley  saw  me  planting  in 
trash.  It  looked  like  :he  most  pathetic  thing 
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you've  ever  seen.  They  thought  I  was  just 
off  the  wall." 

Soil-saving  tillage  techniques  should  not 
be  viewed  as  "the  answer  to  everything," 
said  Neil  Sampson  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Conservation  Districts.  "There  is  as 
much  danger  in  that  as  the  days  of  slapping 
some  engineering  solution  everywhere." 

There  are  areas  where  heavy  rainfall  can 
be  controlled  only  by  terracing  and  other 
types  of  structures,  he  said.  But  if  farmers 
control  as  much  erosion  as  possible  using 
conservation  tillage  practices,  he  said,  "the 
engineering  is  going  to  be  far  less  costly." 

Federal  appropriations  to  help  farmers 
undertake  conservation  projects  have  de- 
clined from  $300  million  a  year  in  the  1930s 
to  around  $200  million  currently.  The 
money  is  distributed  through  a  system  of 
county  commitees,  and  "there's  a  lot  of  poli- 
tics involved, "  said  Mike  Larson,  who  works 
for  three  conservation  districts  in  Illinois. 

A  few  committees  have  set  aside  some  of 
the  money  to  make  payments  to  farmers 
who  try  no-till  practices,  but  in  general,  the 
committees  ""like  big-money  things"  like  ter- 
races, he  said. 

One  committee  In  Illinois,  for  example,  re- 
cently helped  pay  for  a  farmer  to  terrace  a 
30-acre  field,  even  though  the  nearly  level 
acreage  had  no  serious  erosion  problem. 
The  $1,600  the  coDunittee  spent  on  that  30 
acres  could  have  protected  three  times  the 
acreage  simply  by  paying  It  to  farmers  as  an 
incentive  to  try  no-till  practices,  said  Steve 
Morgan  of  the  Illinois  Department  of  Natu- 
ral Resources. 

Worse,  in  the  view  of  many  conservation- 
ists, is  the  tendency  of  county  committees  to 
spread  money  around  to  as  many  farmers  as 
possible,  regardless  of  their  erosion  prob- 
lems, for  such  things  as  seeding  or  liming 
pastures.  Theoretically,  this  saves  soil  by 
Improving  vegetative  cover,  but  as  a  practi- 
cal matter,  farmers  are  getting  money  for 
"land  they  were  going  to  seed  down 
anyway,"  Koehler  said. 

An  Agriculture  Department  survey  of 
24,000  conservation  grants  to  farmers 
showed  that  more  than  half  were  for  seed- 
ing pastures  and  similar  practices.  Only  119 
of  the  grants  Involved  minimum  tillage. 

Moreover,  the  survey  found  that  52  per- 
cent of  the  grants  were  for  farms,  like  the 
one  in  Illinois,  where  erosion  is  minor  or 
non-existent.  Meanwhile,  serious  erosion 
goes  on  unchecked. 

'"We're  getting  tired  of  the  shotgun 
effect."  said  Larson.  '"We  need  to  go  to  high 
priority  areas.  We  need  to  convince  people 
we're  tired  of  doing  farmers  favors  and  we 
want  to  get  some  conservation  accom- 
plished." 

DEVXLOPitEifT:  A  BxriLonfG  Trrzat 

DKriANCE,  Mo.—  The  signs  begin  appear- 
ing along  Highway  94  a  few  miles  past  this 
quiet  old  village,  set  between  rugged  hUls 
and  flat,  fertile  bottomland  along  the  Mis- 
souri River. 

Separated  by  pastureland  and  fields  plant- 
ed in  soybeans  and  com,  the  signs  sulvertise 
land  in  3-acre  lots,  ready  for  development. 
As  Highway  94  nears  St.  Louis,  the  signs 
become  more  numerous  and  the  open  fields 
give  way  to  shopping  centers,  tract  housing 
and  bare  land  gnuled  and  staked. 

Along  the  road  another  sign  sums  up  what 
is  happening  In  St.  Charles  County.  It  ad- 
vertises The  Farm  Apartments,  a  develop- 
ment that  evokes  the  county's  agricultural 
character  even  as  it  takes  a  little  more  land 
out  of  farming. 

Set  in  the  middle  of  open  pasture.  The 
Farm  Apartments  are  tiny,  cheaply  built 


townhouses.  designed  to  look  like  bams, 
with  a  fake  windmill  out  front.  There  are  no 
real  bams  or  windmills  around  here,  only  a 
few  fields  being  tilled  or  grazed  for  a  final 
few  years  before  they  produce  "the  last 
cash  crop"— houses,  factories,  shopping  cen- 
ters. 

Here  in  eastem  St.  Charles  County,  a 
narrow,  fertile  crescent  nestled  between  the 
Missouri  and  Mississippi  rivers,  farmland  is 
disappearing  at  the  rate  of  more  than  3,000 
acres  every  year.  Thousands  of  acres  more 
are  threatened  as  leapfrogging  development 
brings  farm  and  city  into  conflict. 

Its  a  pattern  repeated  on  the  edges  of 
most  major  cities  in  the  country,  and  even 
around  small,  expansion-minded  rural  com- 
munities. Across  the  nation,  urban  develop- 
ment chews  up  3  million  acres  of  cropland 
every  year.  One  third  of  those  acres  are  Irre- 
placeable prime  farmland,  flat  and  well- 
drained— the  same  qualities  that  make  it 
dandy  ground  for  development. 

Such  a  site  lies  just  across  the  Missouri 
from  here,  where  rich  floodplain  farmland 
near  the  Interstate  70  bridge  in  St.  Louis 
County  was  taken  up  by  a  huge,  dreary  com- 
mercial-industrial development  known  as 
Earth  City.  Now  a  new  bridge  is  prot>osed, 
and  some  in  St.  Charles  County  fear  it  will 
bring  greater  pressure  for  development  of 
the  bottomland  on  their  side  of  the  river, 
land  that  now  produces  good  crops  of  com. 
soybeans  and  wheat. 

In  defending  farmland  against  urbaniza- 
tion, "'sometimes  a  good  bad  example  is 
what  you  need,"  said  Jack  Broemmelsiek, 
who  raises  cattle  near  Defiance.  "Earth  City 
is  a  good  goof  in  point." 

The  St.  Charles  Cotmty  Conservation 
Board  is  pushing  for  policies  that  would 
keep  development  off  the  county's  161.000 
acres  of  fertile  flood-plain  soU  and  channel 
it  to  poorer  land. 

"We  don't  think  it's  realistic  to  expect 
there  won't  be  development  this  close  to  St. 
Louis,"  Broenunelslek  said. 

Compared  with  erosion,  urbanization  has 
only  recently  come  to  be  recognized  as  a 
threat  to  farm  productivity. 
-But  the  National  Agricultural  Lands 
Study  warned  earlier  this  year  that  in  the 
future,  satisfying  growing  world  food 
demand  will  depend  more  on  bringing  new 
land  Into  production  than  on  scientific  In- 
creases In  crop  yields.  At  the  current  rate  of 
increase  In  yields,  meeting  food  demand  in 
the  year  2000  would  take  all  the  cropland 
now  in  production,  plus  nearly  all  of  the 
grassland  and  forestland  most  suitable  for 
cultivation,  according  to  the  study. 

This  makes  prime  farmland  all  the  more 
important  because  It  takes  three  or  four 
acres  of  non-prime  land,  as  a  rule  of  thumb, 
to  replace  every  prime  acre  that  Is  lost,  said 
Al  Hidlebaugh  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service. 

Replacing  prime  farmland  often  means 
bringing  steep,  erosive  land  under  the  plow. 
Thus,  urbanization  and  erosion  go  hand  in 
hand. 

They  go  together  in  other  wajrs.  Urbaniza- 
tion made  a  moonscapie  out  of  a  hillside 
near  Oxford,  Miss.  Deep  gullies  slash 
through  bare  ground,  exposing  underground 
wiring  and  pipe,  all  that  remains  of  a  mobile 
home  development  that  failed,  leaving  the 
land  useless  for  farming  or  anything  else. 

Outside  Canton,  111.,  another  sign  adver- 
tises a  IS-acre  cornfield,  zoned  light  indus- 
trial, for  sale.  While  It  waits  for  a  buyer,  it's 
being  farmed  Intensively,  producing  heavy 
erosion  that  is  rapidly  silting  in  a  private 
pond  across  the  road. 


"The  reason  he's  using  such  poor  manage- 
ment is  because  he  Icnows  it's  going  to  be  de- 
veloped," said  Mike  Larson,  who  works  for 
three  soil  conservation  districts  in  the  area. 
"He's  just  farming  the  hell  out  of  it  because 
it's  worth  $10,000  an  acre  for  development." 

Urbanization  not  only  tempts  farmers  to 
abuse  their  land  for  a  few  years  before  sell- 
ing out,  it  also  makes  it  difficult  to  farm  at 
all. 

With  suburban  development  come  dogs, 
children,  recreational  vehicles,  traffic— and 
complaints  about  the  noise,  odors  and  dust 
that  go  with  normal  farming  operations. 

Jack  and  Betty  Broemmelsiek.  who  graze 
225  head  of  cattle  within  sight  of  several 
subdivisions  near  here,  said  they  have  con- 
tinuous conflict  with  some  of  their  neigh- 
bors from  the  city  who,  Broemmelsiek  said, 
"just  don't  realize  the  harm  they  can  do  to 
crops  and  livestock." 

"Dogs  are  our  worst  problem  with  the 
neighbors."  said  Betty.  'So  many  people 
move  out  here  so  their  dogs  can  run." 
Others  dump  tmwanted  dogs  by  the  road- 
side, and  ""they  get  hanging  around  and 
traveling  In  packs." 

"I  rolled  over  a  dog  with  the  truck  the 
other  day.  and  I  was  happy  as  a  clam."  she 
said. 

She  described  what  happened  earlier  this 
year  when  dogs  came  upon  one  of  their  cows 
while  it  was  calving  in  a  pasture  and  unable 
to  move.  "We  took  her  water  at  8:30  in  the 
morning,  then  came  back  around  11.  "There 
were  guts  all  over.  The  dogs  had  just  silt  her 
right  open." 

Then  there  are  the  people  who  dump 
trash,  cut  fences  or  open  gates. 

"You  have  to  keep  all  the  gates  locked," 
said  Betty.  "Otherwise,  the  four-wheel-drive 
vehicles  come  in  and  make  big  ruts  In  the  al- 
falfa field  that  can  almost  throw  you  off  the 
tractor." 

Sometimes,  the  aggravation  reaches  the 
point  where  the  farmer  sells  out  to  a  devel- 
oper, and  one  more  farm  goes  out  of  food 
production.  The  Broemmelsieks  say  they 
are  staying,  but  "there's  a  developer  who 
says  I'm  crazy,"  Betty  said. 

Across  the  road  is  a  cornfield,  being  al- 
lowed to  erode  as  it  awaits  development. 
Nearby  is  a  wheat  field  being  advertised  for 
sale  in  3-acre  lots.  Adjoining  their  property 
is  130  acres  they  passed  up  when  it  went  on 
the  market  recently.  Now.  "horsey  people, 
swimming  pool  people"  live  in  about  20 
houses  there. 

"As  you  get  these  little  chunks  out  of  food 
production,  you  begin  to  lose  your  agricul- 
tural supply  companies,"  said  Betty.  "The 
grain  elevator  leaves"— making  It  all  the 
more  difficult  to  continue  farming.  "It's  al- 
ready happened  in  St.  Louis  County,  but  not 
yet  here  in  St.  Charles." 

Zoning  has  preserved  farmland  In  some 
urbanizing  areas,  but  it's  difficult  to  get  of- 
ficials to  think  about  farmland  as  anything 
but  undeveloped  land,  Broemmelsiek  said. 

Besides,  he  said,  "farmers  don't  want  it 
zoned  so  tight  they  can't  sell  it.  That's  their 
old-age  security." 

Washiiigtok:  Part  of  Probloi 
Washihoton.- The  horror  of  the  '30s  Dust 
Bowl,  coming  just  a  few  years  after  a  secre- 
tary of  agriculture  officially  recognized  soil 
erosion  as  "a  national  menace,"  mobilized 
the  federal  government  into  an  all-out 
battle  to  protect  the  nation's  topsoU. 

Beginning  with  the  achievements  of  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corps,  which  In  its 
first  year  of  existence  built  420,000  erosion- 
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control  dams  and  planted  100,000  acres  of 
treea.  Waabington  has  taken  the  lead  in  the 
nation'!  aoQ  oonsenration  efforts. 

Tet,  for  all  the  good  the  government  did 
through  the  CCC.  and  later  the  V£.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  many  conserva- 
tionists believe  Washington  has  been  part  of 
the  soil  erosion  problem. 

The  CXX  experience  "has  Instilled  some 
very  unfortunate  mindsets"  in  federal  con- 
servatl<m  agencies,  said  Tom  Barlow  of  the 
Natural  Resources  Defense  Council. 

"As  they  succeeded,  they  instilled  the  per- 
ception that  erosion  control  is  a  federal  re- 
sponsitoiUty.  that  erosion  control  is  an  add- 
on In  farming  to  be  addressed  by  federal 
(outside)  technicians  with  federal  (outside) 
dollars  and  that,  in  content,  conservation  is 
structural,"  he  said  in  a  letter  to  White 
Houae  budget  director  David  Stockman. 

"In  time,  the  federal  conservation  effort 
became  a  big  public-works  program.  As  more 
and  more  structural  work  was  purchased,  it 
was  not  coincidental  that  aoO  erosion  rates 
on  cropland  climbed  through  the  decades." 

Although  federal  investment  in  conserva- 
tion has  been  declining  since  the  1930s,  the 
tendency.  Barlow  said,  is  still  to  look  to  the 
Washington  pork  barrel.  It  becomes,  he 
said,  "an  excuse  to  do  nothing:"  Waiting  for 
the  government  to  solve  the  problem  once 
and  for  all  instead  of  making  "simple  and 
Inexpensive"  conservation  practices — con- 
tour plowing,  crop  rotation,  minimum  till- 
age—a part  of  the  way  that  land  is  farmed. 

"The  idea  that  you  could  throw  the  whole 
place  tn  terraces  and  forget  about  it  has  led 
a  lot  of  people  astray,  especially  policy 
makers  around  here,"  said  Neil  Sampson  of 
the  National  Association  of  Conservation 
Districts. 

In  recent  years,  though,  conservationists 
have  l>een  concluding  that  you  can't  buy 
and  build  your  way  toward  zero  erosion. 
And  even  if  you  could,  neither  farmers  nor 
the  government  could  afford  it. 

Now,  for  the  first  time  since  the  19308,  the 
Agriculture  Department  has  been  asking 
questiona  about  its  soil  conservation  poli- 
cies, and  coming  up  with  answers  that  fit  in 
with  the  Reagan  administration's  ideas  on 
federalism  and  budget  austerity. 

The  money  that  the  govenmient  had  been 
doling  out  to  help  farmers  install  conserva- 
tion practices— money  that  was  often  spent 
Ineffectively— will  now,  it  Is  proposed,  be 
shared  with  the  states.  And,  in  a  sharp 
break  with  the  past,  the  administration  is 
proposing  to  "target"  its  conservation 
money  where  erosion  is  at  its  worst,  instead 
of  spreading  it  around  to  please  as  many 
farmers  and  politicians  as  possible. 

That  philosophy  has  resulted,  according 
to  one  study,  in  52  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment's conservation  grants  to  farmers  being 
spent  on  land  where  erosion  is  a  minor  prob- 
lem. "They  haven't  been  that  selective  in 
the  past,"  said  a  top  conservation  official  in 
the  Agriculture  Department.  "But  begin- 
ning with  the  programs  next  year,  there  is 
going  to  be  a  radical  turnaround  in  that  52 
percent." 

Block  grants  to  the  states  and  the  target- 
ing of  erosion  funds  are  popular  with  the 
nation's  governors,  who  point  to  innovative 
conaervEtion  programs  in  several  states— no- 
tably Iowa  and  Illinois— as  evidence  that  the 
states  are  taking  on  increasing  responsibil- 
ity for  the  protection  of  their  soil  resources. 
But  the  new  ideas  are  likely  to  be  contro- 
versial. Block  grant  money  is  expected  to 
come  out  of  the  politically  popular  Agricul- 
tural Conservation  Program,  which  gives 
farmers  money  for  terraces  and  other  con- 


servation proje^.  And  targeting  means 
some  parts  of  t|ie  country  will  lose  funds 
and  conservation  personnel,  so  they  can  be 
shifted  elsewhert- 

Does  it  make  iense  to  spend  more  money 
on  the  most  endive,  least  productive  land, 
rewarding  areas  that  have  done  the  poorest 
job  on  conservatKn?  asks  Sampson. 

Tou  could  exhaust  the  money  on  the  15 
percent  of  the  land  that  produces  25  per- 
cent of  the  erosion,  marginal  farmland  that 
shouldn't  be  farQied  anyway,"  he  said. 

David  Unger,  associate  chief  of  the  Soil 
Conservation  Service,  said  the  concern  is  a 
valid  one.  "Just  talking  about  tons  of  ero- 
sion reduced  is  not  the  whole  answer,  be- 
cause not  all  tons  are  equally  valuable.  We 
need  to  target  where  there  is  the  most  po- 
tential damage  to  long-term  agricultural 
productivity." 

Another  question:  Who  says  the  states 
will  spend  conservation  money  any  more 
wisely  than  the  federal  government,  espe- 
cially since  the  block  grants  will  come  with 
few  strings  attached? 

"As  you  push  grants  to  the  states,  we  an- 
ticipate that  the  very  powerful  structural 
construction  lotpy  will  organize  to  ensure 
that  with  time  tlat  money  gets  used  to  pour 
concrete,  buy  pkstlc  pipe,  finance  a  lot  of 
fancy  engineeriifg  blueprints  and  purchase 
heavy-duty  excatfating  equipment,"  Barlow 
wrote  to; 

"In  the  proc^,  'software'  conservation 
that  serves  fewjinterests  except  the  public 
interest  in  malnfiaining  soil  quality  will  get  a 
lot  of  gushing  rhetoric  and  erosion  rates  will 
climb."  1 

Others  have! more  confidence  in  the 
states.  Twelve  stiites  provide  grants  or  loans 
to  farmers  who  undertake  conservation 
work  on  their  feuid.  Fifteen  have  erosion- 
control  laws.  TIte  most  stringent,  an  Iowa 
law  that  provides  penalties  for  farmers  who 
violate  local  soil-loss  standards,  has  become 
a  model  for  other  state  legislation. 

Originally,  agriculture  Secretary  John 
Block  wanted  to  use  Block-grant  money  to 
encourage  othetf  states  to  adopt  laws  like 
Iowa's,  but  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  threw  cold  water  on  that  idea. 

Block  has  al^  discussed  allowing  the 
states  to  use  tl|eir  block  grants  to  set  up 
pilot  programs, '  In  which  soil-conservation 
practices  would  become  a  condition  for  re- 
ceiving federal  crop-price  support.  That  idea 
contains  the  seed  of  one  of  the  most  contro- 
versial soU-confeervation  measures— "cross 
compliance"— wfcich  means  using  federal 
farm  programs  as  a  reward  for  protecting 
the  soil.  I 

Block  has  beeti  thinking  about  appljring  a 
form  of  cross  compliance  to  P'armers  Home 
Administration  lloans  and  perhaps  to  the 
new  federal  croi^insurance  program. 

Cross  compliagice  is  based  on  the  theory 
that  the  sovertunent,  by  providing  crop- 
price  support,  low-interest  loans  and  other 
benefits,  too  often  subsidizes  the  loss  of  soil. 
But  cross  compliance  has  been  criticized  as 
too  onerous  a  burden  for  farmers  and  too 
heavy  a  federal  instrusion  into  their  man- 
agement decisla  is. 

However,  said  a  Soil  Conservation  Service 
official,  "voluni  urism  is  not  going  to  work. 
Ultimately,  I  i  hink  things  are  going  to 
tighten  up  to  ^ere  that  is  what's  going  to 
have  to  be." 

Relying  on  tfce  states  and  on  Incentives 
like  cross  compliance  is  not  a  substitute  for 
continued  federal  financial  support  of  con- 
servation effort^  such  as  providing  farmers 
with  technical  assistance  on  conservation 
methods,  Sampson  said. 
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"We  have  never  bee:  i  able  to  come  close  to 
the  on-farm  technicgl  assistance  we  had 
early  in  the  conservation  movement,"  he 
said.  And  although  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion is  emphasizing  technical  assistance  over 
pork-barrel  projects,  its  overall  funding  for 
soil  conservation  is  being  cut  by  20  percent, 
he  noted.  I 

"You  pull  the  technicians  out  and  I  don't 
think  the  dollars  will  be  spent  well,  whether 
public  or  private,"  he  said.* 
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NATO  SUMMIT  DECLARATION 
AND  PRESIDENlf  S  BONN  SPEECH 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Baker,  the  fol- 


lowing statement 
printed  in  the  Recc 
•  Mr.    PERCY, 
week  President  Re 
dialog  with  our 
allies,     particlpat 
Summit  in  Bonn, 
the  West  German 


ras  ordered  to  be 
|Ri>:> 

[r.  President,  last 
as  part  of  his 
-opean  friends  and 
in  the  NATO 
td  also  addressed 
'arllament. 
For  those  who  m»y  question  the  rel- 
evance or  effectiveness  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Alliance  la  today's  world,  the 
NATO  heads  of  government  reminded 
the  world  in  the  summit  declaration 
that  a  free  and  voluntary  alliance  for 
mutual  security  ahd  preservation  of 
values  "allows  for  a  high  degree  of  di- 
versity. Therein  lleg  our  strength." 

In  two  separate  statements  on  de- 
fense posture  and  arms  control  issued 
with  the  summit  declaration,  the 
NATO  leaders  pledged  to  "continue  to 
strengthen  NATOJs  defense  posture, 
with  special  regard  to  conventional 
forces,"  and  statedjthat  "militarily  sig- 
nificant, equitable  and  verifiable 
agreements  on  amis  control  and  disar- 
mament contribute  to  the  strengthen- 
ing of  peace  and  are  an  integral  part 
of  our  security  policies." 

President  Reagan  addressed  the 
West  German  people  through  their 
parliamentary  representatives  the  day 
before  on  these  jsame  themes.  He 
stressed  that  "without  a  strengthened 
Atlantic  security,  |  the  possibility  of 
military  coercion  will  be  very  great." 


He  cautioned  agaf 
inevitable     pro 
within  the  allianc 
vergence  of  inter 
ropeans  that  "the 
ment  to  Europe 
strong.     Europe's 


st  mistaking  "the 
of  adjustment 
for  a  dramatic  di- 
He  assured  Ehi- 
American  commit- 
femains  steady  and 
shores  are  our 
shores."  He  emphasized  that  "the  nu- 
clear threat  is  a  terrible  beast,"  and 
pointed  to  n.S.  arms  control  proposals 
on  nuclear  weapons  in  Europe  now 
under  negotiation,  on  strategic  nuclear 
weapons  about  to  be  negotiated,  and 
on  reductions  in  ccinventional  forces  in 
Europe.  J 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  the  NATO  Summit  Declaration 
and    President    Reagan's    speech    in 
Bonn  be  printed  iii  the  Record. 
The  material  follows: 

NATO  Surnqr;  Dxciaratioh 


There  follows  tht 
Summit   Declaration 


text   of   the   NATO 
approved  by   NATO 
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heads  of  state  and  government  meeting  in 
Bonn  on  June  18: 

1.  We,  the  representatives  of  the  16  mem- 
bers of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  reaffirm 
our  dedication  to  the  shared  values  and 
ideals  on  which  our  transatlantic  partner- 
ship is  based. 

2.  The  accession  of  Spain  to  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  after  its  peaceful  change  to 
parliamentary  democracy,  bears  witness  to 
the  vitality  of  the  alliance  as  a  force  for 
peace  and  freedom. 

3.  Our  alliance  has  preserved  peace  for  a 
third  of  a  century.  It  is  an  association  of 
free  nations  Joined  together  to  preserve 
their  security  through  mutual  guarantees 
and  collective  self-defense  as  recognized  by 
the  United  Nations  Charter.  It  remains  the 
essential  instrument  for  deterring  aggres- 
sion by  means  of  a  strong  defense  and 
strengthening  peace  by  means  of  construc- 
tive dialogue.  Our  solidarity  in  no  way  con- 
flicts with  the  right  of  each  of  our  countries 
to  choose  its  own  policies  and  internal  devel- 
opment, and  allows  for  a  high  degree  of  di- 
versity. Therein  lies  our  strength.  In  a  spirit 
of  mutual  respect,  we  are  prepared  to  adjust 
our  aims  and  interests  at  all  times  through 
free  and  close  consultations.  These  are  the 
core  of  everyday  allied  cooperation  and  will 
be  intensified  appropriately.  We  are  a  part- 
nership of  equals,  none  dominant  and  none 
dominated. 

4.  The  Soviet  Union,  for  its  part,  requires 
the  countries  associated  with  it  to  act  as  a 
bloc,  in  order  to  preserve  a  rigid  and  im- 
posed system.  Moreover,  experience  shows 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  ultimately  willing 
to  threaten  or  use  force  beyond  its  own 
frontiers.  Afghanistan  and  the  Soviet  atti- 
tude with  regard  to  the  Polish  crisis  show 
this  clearly.  The  Soviet  Union  has  devoted 
over  the  past  decade  a  large  part  of  its  re- 
sources to  a  massive  military  buildup,  far 
exeeding  its  defense  needs  and  supporting 
the  projection  of  military  power  on  a  global 
scale.  WMle  creating  a  threat  of  these  di- 
mensions, Warsaw  Pact  governments  con- 
demn western  defense  efforts  as  aggressive. 
While  they  ban  unilateral  disarmament 
movements  in  their  own  countries,  they  sup- 
port demands  for  unilateral  disarmament  in 
the  West. 

5.  International  stability  and  world  peace 
require  greater  restraint  and  responsibility 
on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  We,  for  our 
part,  reaffirming  the  principles  and  pur- 
poses of  the  alliance,  set  forth  our  program 
for  peace  in  freedom: 

(A)  Our  purpose  is  to  prevent  war  and, 
while  safeguarding  democracy,  to  build  the 
foundations  of  lasting  peace.  None  of  our 
weapons  will  ever  be  used  except  in  response 
to  attack.  We  respect  the  sovereignty,  equal- 
ity, independence  and  territorial  integrity  of 
all  states.  In  fulfillment  of  our  purpose,  we 
shall  maintain  adequate  military  strength 
and  political  solidarity.  On  that  basis,  we 
will  persevere  in  efforts  to  establish,  when- 
ever Soviet  behavior  makes  this  possible,  a 
more  constructive  East-West  relationship 
through  dialogue,  negotiation  and  mutually 
advantageous  cooperation. 

(B)  Our  purpose  Is  to  preserve  the  securi- 
ty of  the  North  Altantlc  area  by  means  of 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  adequate  to 
deter  aggression  and  intimidation.  This  re- 
quires a  sustained  effort  on  the  part  of  all 
the  allies  to  improve  their  defense  readiness 
and  military  capabilities,  without  seeking 
military  superiority.  Our  countries  have  the 
necessary  resources  to  undertake  this  effort. 
The  presence  of  North  American  Armed 
Forces  in  Europe  and  the  United  States  nu- 


clear strategic  commitment  to  Europe 
remain  integral  to  allied  security.  Of  equal 
Importance  are  the  maintenance  and  contin- 
ued improvement  of  the  defense  capabilities 
of  the  European  members  of  the  alliance. 
We  will  seek  to  achieve  greater  effectiveness 
in  the  application  of  national  resources  to 
defense,  giving  due  attention  to  possibilities 
for  developing  areas  of  practical  coopera- 
tion. In  this  respect  the  allies  concerned  will 
urgently  explore  ways  to  take  full  advan- 
tage both  technically  and  economically  of 
emerging  technologies.  At  the  same  time 
steps  will  be  taken  in  the  appropriate  fora 
to  restrict  Warsaw  Pact  access  to  Western 
military  relevant. 

(C)  Our  purpose  Is  to  have  a  stable  bal- 
ance of  forces  at  the  lowest  possible  level, 
thereby  strengthening  peace  and  interna- 
tional security.  We  have  initiated  a  compre- 
hensive series  of  proposals  for  militarily  sig- 
nificant, equitable,  and  verifiable  agree- 
ments on  the  control  and  reduction  of  arma- 
ments. We  fully  support  the  efforts  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  Soviet 
Union  for  substantial  reductions  in  the  stra- 
tegic nuclear  weapons  of  the  two  countries, 
and  for  the  establishment  of  strict  and  ef- 
fective limitations  on  their  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  weapons,  starting  with  the 
total  elimination  of  their  landbased  Inter- 
mediate-range missiles,  which  are  of  most 
concern  to  each  side. 

We  will  continue  to  seek  substantial  re- 
ductions of  conventional  forces  on  both 
sides  in  Europe,  and  to  reach  agreement  on 
measures  which  will  serve  to  build  confi- 
dence and  enhance  security  in  the  whole  of 
Europe.  To  this  end,  those  of  us  whose 
countries  participate  in  the  negotiations  on 
mutual  and  balanced  force  reductions  in 
Vienna  have  agreed  on  a  new  Initiative  to 
give  fresh  impetus  to  these  negotiations.  We 
will  also  play  an  active  part  in  wider  inter- 
national talks  on  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament: at  the  Second  United  Nations  Spe- 
cial Session  on  Disarmament  which  has  Just 
opened  in  New  York,  we  will  work  to  give 
new  momentum  to  these  talks. 

(D)  Our  purpose  is  to  develop  substantial 
and  balanced  East- West  relations  aimed  at 
genuine  detente.  For  this  to  be  achieved, 
the  sovereignty  of  all  states,  wherever  situ- 
ated, must  be  respected,  human  rights  must 
not  i>e  sacrificed  to  state  interests,  the  free 
movement  of  ideas  must  take  the  place  of 
one-sided  propaganda,  the  free  movement  of 
persons  must  be  made  possible,  efforts  must 
be  made  to  achieve  a  military  relationship 
characterized  by  stability  and  openness,  and 
in  general  all  principles  and  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  Final  Act  in  their  entirety 
must  be  applied.  We,  for  our  part,  will 
alwajrs  be  ready  to  negotiate  in  this  spirit 
and  we  look  for  tangible  evidence  that  this 
attitude  Is  reciprocated. 

(E)  Our  purpose  is  to  contribute  to  peace- 
ful progress  world-wide;  we  wHl  work  to 
remove  the  causes  of  instability  such  as 
under-development  or  tensions  which  en- 
courage outside  Interference.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  play  our  part  in  the  struggle 
against  hunger  and  poverty.  Respect  for 
genuine  non-alignment  is  important  for 
international  stability.  All  of  us  have  an  in- 
terest in  peace  and  security  in  other  regions 
of  the  world.  We  will  consult  together  as  ap- 
propriate on  events  In  these  regions  which 
may  have  implications  for  our  security, 
taking  into  account  our  commonly  identi- 
fied objectives.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  a  po- 
sition to  do  so  will  endeavor  to  respond  to 
requests  for  assistance  from  sovereign  states 
whose  security  and  independence  are 
threatened. 


(F)  Our  purpose  is  to  ensure  economic  and 
social  stability  for  our  countries,  which  will 
strengthen  our  Joint  capacity  to  safeguard 
our  security.  Sensitive  to  the  effects  of  each 
country's  policies  on  others,  we  attach  the 
greatest  importance  to  the  curbing  of  infla- 
tion and  a  return  to  sustained  growth  and  to 
high  levels  of  employment.  While  noting 
the  important  part  which  our  economic  re- 
lations with  the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  can 
play  in  the  development  of  a  stable  East- 
West  relationship,  we  will  approach  those 
relations  in  a  prudent  and  diversified 
manner  consistent  with  our  political  and  se- 
curity interests.  Economic  relations  should 
be  conducted  on  the  basis  of  a  balanced  ad- 
vantage for  both  sides.  We  undertake  to 
manage  financial  relations  with  the  Warsaw 
Pact  countries  on  a  sound  economic  basis, 
including  commerical  prudence  also  in  the 
granting  of  export  credits.  We  agree  to  ex- 
change information  In  the  appropriate  fora 
on  all  aspects  of  our  economic,  commerical 
and  financial  relations  with  Warsaw  Pact 
countries. 

6.  Nowhere  has  our  commitment  to 
common  basic  values  been  demonstrated 
more  clearly  than  with  regard  to  the  situa- 
tion in  Oermany  and  Berlin.  We  remain 
committed  to  the  security  and  freedom  of 
Berlin  and  continue  to  support  efforts  to 
maintain  the  calm  situation  in  and  around 
the  city.  The  continued  success  of  efforts  by 
the  Federal  Republic  of  Germany  to  im- 
prove the  relationship  between  the  two 
German  States  is  important  to  the  safe- 
guarding of  peace  in  Europe.  We  recall  that 
the  rights  and  responsibilities  of  the  four 
powers  relating  to  Berlin  and  Germany  as  a 
whole  remain  unaffected  and  confirm  our 
support  for  the  political  objective  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Oermany  to  work  to- 
wards a  state  of  peace  in  Europe  in  which 
the  German  people  regains  its  unity 
through  free  self-determination. 

7.  We  condemn  all  acts  of  international 
terrorism.  They  constitute  flagrant  viola- 
tions of  human  dignity  and  rights  and  are  a 
threat  to  the  conduct  of  normal  internation- 
al relations.  In  accordance  with  our  national 
legislation,  we  stress  the  need  for  the  most 
effective  cooperation  pooible  to  prevent 
and  suppress  this  scourge. 

8.  We  call  upon  the  Soviet  Union  to  abide 
by  internationally  accepted  standards  of  l>e- 
havior  without  which  there  can  lie  no  pros- 
pect of  stable  international  relations,  and  to 
join  now  with  us  in  the  search  for  construc- 
tive relations,  arms  reductions  and  world 
peace. 

NATO  SuMiaT:  Sktaratk  DocuMxirT  <»  . 
Arms  CoMTSOL 

There  follows  below  the  text  of  the  sepa- 
rate docimient  on  arms  control  approved  by 
NATO  heads  of  state  and  government  meet- 
ing in  Bonn  on  June  10: 

1.  As  indicated  in  our  declaration  of  today, 
we,  the  representatives  of  the  16  members 
of  the  North  Atlantic  Alliance,  hereby  set 
out  our  detailed  positions  on  arms  control 
and  disarmament: 

2.  Militarily  significant,  equitable  and  ver- 
ifiable agreements  on  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament contribute  to  the  strengthening 
of  peace  and  are  an  integral  part  of  our  se- 
curity policies.  Western  proposals  offer  the 
poaslbiUty  of  substantial  reductions  in 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  arms  and 
inteimedlate-range  weapons  and  in  conven- 
tional forces  in  EHirope,  as  well  as  of  confi- 
dence-building measures  covering  the  whole 
of  Europe: 
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In  the  forthcoming  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tions talks  (START),  we  call  on  the  Soviet 
Union  to  agree  to  significant  reductions  in 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic  forces,  f o- 
cussed  on  the  most  destabilizing  interconti- 
nental systems. 

In  the  negotiations  on  intermediate-range 
nuclear  forces  (INF);  which  are  conducted 
within  the  START  framework  and  are 
based  on  the  December  1979  decision  on 
INF  modernization  and  arms  control,  and 
the  United  States  proposal  for  the  complete 
elimination  of  all  longer-range  land-based 
INF  missiles  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  holds  promise  for  an  equitable 
outcome  and  enhanced  security  for  all. 

Those  of  us  participating  in  the  Vienna 
negotiations  on  mutual  and  balanced  force 
reductions  (iSBFR)  will  s(x>n  present  a  draft 
treaty  embodying  a  new.  comprehensive 
proposal  designed  to  give  renewed  momen- 
tum to  these  negotiations  and  achieve  the 
long-standing  objectives  of  enhancing  stabil- 
ity and  security  In  Europe.  They  stress  that 
the  Western  treaty  proposal,  if  accepted, 
will  commit  all  participants  whose  forces 
are  Involved— European  and  North  Ameri- 
can—to participate  in  accordance  with  the 
principle  of  collectivity  in  substantial  man- 
power reductions  leading  to  equal  collective 
ceilings  for  the  forces  of  Eastern  and  West- 
em  participants  In  central  Europe,  based  on 
agreed  data,  with  associated  measured  de- 
igned to  strenghten  confidence  and  en- 
hance verification. 

In  CSCE,  the  proposal  for  a  conference  on 
confidence  and  Security-building  measures 
and  disarmament  in  Europe  as  part  of  a  bal- 
anced outcome  on  the  Madrid  CSCE  follow- 
up  meeting  would  open  the  way  to  increased 
transt>arency  and  enhanced  stability  In  the 
whole  of  Europe  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Urals. 

3.  At  the  same  time,  we  are  continuing  our 
efforts  to  promote  stable  peace  on  a  global 
scale: 

In  the  Committee  on  Disarmament  in 
Geneva,  the  allies  will  actively  pursue  ef- 
forts to  obtain  equitable  and  verifiable 
agreements  including  a  total  ban  on  chemi- 
cal weapons. 

In  the  Second  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly now  in  progress,  we  trust  that  new  impe- 
tus will  be  given  to  negotiations  current  suid 
in  prospect,  especially  by  promoting  mili- 
tary openness  and  verification,  that  the 
need  for  strict  observance  of  the  principle  of 
the  renunciation  of  force  enshrined  in  the 
United  Nations  Charter  will  be  reaffirmed, 
and  that  compliance  with  existing  agree- 
ments will  be  strengthened. 

4.  We  appeal  to  all  states  to  cooperate 
with  us  In  these  efforts  to  strengthen  peace 
and  security.  In  partlinilar,  we  call  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  translate  its  professed  com- 
mitment to  disarmament  into  active  steps 
aimed  at  achieving  concrete,  balanced  and 
verifiable  results  at  the  negotiating  table. 

NATO  Smacrr  S^akati  Docuiizmt  oh 
DKnofsx 
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There  f oUows  below  the  text  of  the  sepa- 
rate document  on  defense  approved  by 
NATO  beads  of  state  and  government  meet- 
ing In  Bonn  on  June  10: 

1.  As  indicated  bi  the  declaration  of  today, 
we.  the  representatives  of  those  members  of 
the  North  Atlantic  Alliance  taking  part  in 
Its  Integrated  defense  structure  hereby  set 
out  our  detaUed  positions  on  defense.  We 
welcome  the  Intention  of  Spain  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Integrated  defense  structure. 
and  the  readiness  of  the  President  of  the 


Spanish  Govemiient  to  associate  himself 
with  this  document,  while  noting  that  the 
modalities  of  Spanish  participation  have 
still  to  be  worked!  out. 

2.  Pursuant  to  (he  principles  set  out  In  the 
program  for  peace  and  freedom,  we  agree 
that,  in  accordaifce  with  current  NATO  de- 
fense plans,  anfi  within  the  context  of 
NATO  strategy  ^d  its  triad  of  forces,  we 
will  continue  to  strengthen  NATO's  defense 
posture,  with  spacia.1  regard  to  conventional 
forces.  Efforts  ol  our  nations  in  support  of 
the  decisions  reached  at  Washington  in  1978 
have  led  to  improved  defensive  capabilities. 
Notwithstanding  this  progress,  it  is  clear,  as 
documented  in  the  recently  published  com- 
parison of  NATO  and  Warsaw  Pact  forces, 
that  continuing  f fforts  are  essential  to  alli- 
ance security.  Atainst  this  background,  we 
will:  T 

Fulfill  to  the  veatest  extent  possible  the 
NATO  force  goafe  for  the  next  six  years,  in- 
cluding measures  to  improve  the  readiness 
of  the  standing  forces  and  the  readiness  and 
mobilization  caDability  of  reserve  forces. 
Note  was  taken  of  the  recently  concluded 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Federal  Reptiblic  of  Germany  for  war- 
time host  nation  support. 

Continue  to  implement  measures  identi- 
fied in  the  long'tenn  defense  program  de- 
signed to  enhande  our  overall  defense  capa- 
bilities. I 

Continue  to  inm>rove  NATO  planning  pro- 
cedures and  explore  other  ways  of  achieving 
greater  effectiveness  in  the  application  of 
national  resources  to  defense,  especially  in 
the  conventional  field.  In  that  regard,  we 
will  continue  to  give  due  attention  to  fair 
burden-sharing  and  to  possibilities  for  devel- 
oping areas  of  practical  coo{>eration  from 
which  we  can  all  benefit. 

Explore  ways  1|o  take  full  advantage  both 
technically  and  economically  of  emerging 
technologies,  especially  to  improve  conven- 
tional defense,  agid  t^e  steps  necessary  to 
restrict  the  transfer  of  military  relevant 
technology  to  the  Warsaw  pact. 

3.  Noting  that)  developments  beyond  the 
NATO  area  may  threaten  our  vital  inter- 
ests, we  reaffirm  the  need  to  consult  with  a 
view  to  sharing  assessments  and  identifying 
common  obJectiTes.  taking  full  account  of 
the  effect  on  NATO  security  and  defense  ca- 
pability, as  well  as  of  the  national  interests 
of  member  countries.  Recognizing  that  the 
policies  which  ngtions  adopt  in  this  field  are 
a  matter  for  national  decision,  we  agree  to 
examine  coUeclJively  in  the  appropriate 
NATO  bodies  tlte  requirements  which  may 
arise  for  the  defense  of  the  NATO  area  as  a 
result  of  deplojrments  by  Individual  member 
states  outside  that  area.  Steps  which  may  be 
taken  by  individual  allies  in  the  light  of 
such  consultations  to  facilitate  possible  mili- 
tary deployments  beyond  the  NATO  area 
can  represent  34  important  contribution  to 
Western  security. 

TKZT  or  THX  ASDUSS  BT  THE  PRXSIDKItT  TO 
1^  BxmDXSTAG 

I  am  very  hoiiored  to  speak  to  you  today 
and  thus  to  all  u>e  people  of  Germany.  Next 
year  we  will  Jointly  celebrate  the  300tb  An- 
niversary of  the  first  (3erman  settlement  In 
the  American  colonies.  The  13  families  who 
came  to  our  new  land  were  the  forerunners 
of  more  than  seven  million  German  immi- 
grants to  the  frnlted  States.  Today  more 
Americans  clain)  German  ancestry  than  any 
other.  I 

These  Germaos  cleared  and  cultivated  our 
land,  built  our  Industries,  and  advanced  our 
arts  and  sciencfls.  In  honor  of  300  years  of 
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German  contributions  fin  America.  President 
Carstens  and  I  have  tereed  today  that  he 
will  pay  an  official  vlsli  to  the  United  States 
in  October  of  1983  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
The  German  people  have  given  us  so 
much,  we  like  to  think  that  we've  repaid 
some  of  that  debt.  0|ir  American  Revolu- 
tion was  the  first  revojlution  in  modern  his- 
tory to  be  fought  for  [the  right  of  self-gov- 
ernment and  the  guarantee  of  civil  liberiles. 
That  spirit  was  contagious.  In  1849  the 
Frankfurt  Pariiamentts  statement  of  basic 
human  rights  guaraiKeed  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  ^ligion,  and  equality 
before  the  law.  And  [these  principles  live 
today  in  the  basic  law  bf  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic Many  peoples  to  the  east  still  wait  for 
such  rights.  I 

The  United  States  is{  proud  of  your  democ- 
racy, but  we  cannot  t^e  credit  for  it.  Heln- 
rich  Heine,  in  speaking  of  those  who  buUt 
the  awe-inspiring  cathedrsds  of  medieval 
times,  said  that  "in  tfiose  days  people  had 
convictions.  We  modeisis  have  only  opinions 
and  it  requires  something  more  than  opin- 
ions he  said,  to  build,  a  Gothic  cathedral." 
Over  the  past  30  yeat«,  the  convictions  of 
the  German  t>eople  liave  built  a  cathedral 
of  democracy— a  greajt  and  glorious  testa- 
ment to  your  ideails. 

We  in  America  genuinely  admire  the  free 
society  you  have  built  in  only  a  few  decades. 
And  we  understand  all  the  better  what  you 
have  accomplished,  bocause  of  our  own  his- 
tory. Americans  speaU  with  the  deepest  rev- 
erence of  those  founding  fathers  and  first 
citizens  who  gave  us  the  freedoms  that  we 
enjoy  today.  And  evin  though  they  lived 
over  200  years  ago,  we  carry  them  In  our 
hearts  as  well  as  in  our  history  books. 

I  believe  future  generations  of  Germans 
will  look  to  you  hei^  today  and  to  your 
fellow  Germans  with  the  same  profound  re- 
spect and  appreciation.  You  have  built  a 
free  society  with  an  abiding  faith  in  human 
dignity- the  crowning  ideal  of  Western  civi- 
lization. This  will  not  be  forgotten.  Tou  will 
be  saluted  and  honoeed  by  this  Republic's 
descendents  over  the  oenturies  to  come. 

Yesterday,  before  tbe  British  Parliament, 
I  spoke  of  the  values  0f  Western  civilization 
and  the  necessity  to  help  all  peoples  gain 
the  institutions  of  freedom.  In  many  ways, 
in  many  places,  our  ideals  are  being  tested 
today.  We  are  meeting  this  afternoon  be- 
tween two  important  summits,  the  gather- 
ing of  leading  industrial  democracies  at  Ver- 
sailles and  the  assentbling  of  the  Atlantic 
Alliance  here  in  Boan  tomorrow.  Critical 
and  complex  problems  face  us.  But  our  dl- 
'  lemmas  will  be  made  easier  if  we  remember 
our  partnership  is  baaed  on  a  common  West- 
em  heritage  and  a  faith  In  democracy. 

I  believe  this  partnership  of  the  Atlantic 
AUiance  nations  is  n}otivated  primarily  by 
the  search  for  peaces  Iimer  peace  for  our 
citizens  and  peace  among  nations. 

Why  inner  peace?  Because  democracy 
allows  for  self-expresfeion.  It  respects  man's 
dignity  and  creativity.  It  operateis  by  rule  of 
law,  not  by  terror  or  coercion.  It  is  govern- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  a 
result,  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
enjoy  an  unprecedeiited  level  of  material 
and  spiritual  weU-being.  And  they  are  free 
.  to  find  their  own  personal  peace. 

We  also  seek  peace  among  nations.  The 
Psalmist  said,  "seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 
Well,  our  foreign  policies  are  based  on  this 
principle  and  directed  toward  this  end.  The 
noblest  objective  of  our  diplomacy  is  the  pa- 
tient and  difficult  task  of  reconciling  our  ad- 
versaries to  peace.  Atid  I  know  we  all  look 
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forward  to  the  day  when  the  only  industry 
of  war  will  be  the  research  of  historians. 

But  the  simple  hope  for  peace  is  not 
enough.  We  must  remember  something  that 
Priedrich  Schiller  said,  "The  most  pious 
man  can't  stay  in  peace  if  it  doesn't  please 
his  evil  neighbor."  So  there  must  be  a 
method  to  our  search,  a  method  that  recog- 
nized the  dangers  and  realities  of  the  world. 
During  Chancellor  Schmidt's  State  visit  to 
Washington  last  year.  I  said  that  your  Re- 
public was  "perched  on  a  cliff  of  freedom."  I 
wasn't  saying  anything  the  German  people 
do  not  already  know.  Living  as  you  do  in  the 
heari  of  a  divided  Europe,  you  can  see  more 
clearly  than  others  than  there  are  Govern- 
ments at  peace  neither  with  their  own  peo- 
ples nor  the  world. 

I  don't  believe  any  reasonable  observer 
can  deny  that  there  is  a  threat  to  both 
peace  and  freedom  today.  It  is  as  stark  as 
the  gash  of  a  border  that  separates  the 
German  people.  We  are  menaced  by  a  power 
that  openly  condemns  our  values  and  an- 
swers our  restraint  with  a  relentless  military 
build-up. 

We  caimot  simply  assume  every  nation 
wants  the  peace  we  so  earnestly  desire.  The 
Polish  people  would  tell  us  there  are  those 
who  would  use  military  force  to  repress 
others  who  want  only  basic  human  rights. 
The  Freedom  Fighters  of  Afghanistan 
would  tell  us  as  well  that  the  threat  of  ag- 
gression has  not  receded  from  the  world. 

Without  a  strengthened  Atlantic  security, 
the  possibility  of  military  coercion  will  be 
very  great.  We  must  continue  to  improve 
our  defenses  if  we  are  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom.  This  is  not  an  impossible  task;  for 
almost  40  years,  we  have  succeeded  in  deter- 
ring war.  Our  method  has  been  to  organize 
our  defensive  capabilities,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional,  so  that  an  aggressor  could 
have  no  hope  of  military  victory.  The  Alli- 
ance has  carried  its  strength  not  as  a  battle 
flag,  but  as  a  banner  of  peace.  Deterrence 
has  kept  that  peace,  and  we  must  continue 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make  deter- 
rence credible. 

This  depends  in  part  on  a  strong  America. 
A  national  effort,  entailing  sacrifices  by  the 
American  people,  is  now  underway  to  make 
long-overdue  Improvements  in  our  military 
posture.  The  American  people  support  this 
effort  because  they  understand  how  funda- 
mental it  is  to  keeping  the  peace  they  so  fer- 
vently desire. 

We  also  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ence of  well-equipped  and  trained  forces  in 
Europe,  and  our  strategic  forces  will  be 
modernized  and  remain  committed  to  the 
Alliance.  By  these  actions,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  saying,  "We  are  with  you 
Germany.  You  are  not  alone."  Our  adver- 
saries would  be  foolishly  mistaken  should 
they  gamble  that  Americans  would  abandon 
their  Alliance  responsibilities,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  test. 

Alliance  security  depends  on  a  fully  credi- 
ble conventional  defense  to  which  all  allies 
contribute.  There  is  a  danger  that  any  con- 
flict could  escalate  to  a  nuclear  war.  Strong 
conventional  forces  can  make  the  danger  of 
conventional  or  nuclear  conflict  more 
remote.  Reasonable  strength  in  and  of  itself 
is  not  bad;  it  is  honorable  when  used  to 
maintain  peace  or  defend  deeply  held  be- 
liefs. 

One  of  the  first  chores  is  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  each  other  by  continuing 
to  strengthen  our  conventional  defenses. 
This  must  include  improving  the  readiness 
of  our  standing  forces  and  the  ability  of 
those  forces  to  operate  as  one.  We  must  also 
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apply  the  West's  technological  genius  to  im- 
proving our  conventional  deterrence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  as  an  Alli- 
ance have  the  means  to  improve  our  conven- 
tional defenses.  Our  peoples  hold  values  of 
individual  liberty  and  dignity  that  time  and 
again  they  have  proven  willing  to  defend. 
Our  economic  energy  vastly  exceeds  that  of 
our  adversaries.  Our  free  system  has  pro- 
duced technological  advances  that  other 
systems,  with  their  stifling  ideologies, 
cannot  hope  to  equal.  All  of  these  resources 
are  available  to  our  defense. 

Yes.  many  of  our  nations  currently  are  ex- 
periencing economic  difficulties.  Yet  we 
must  nevertheless  guarantee  that  our  secu- 
rity does  not  suffer  as  a  result.  We've  made 
strides  in  conventional  defenses  over  the 
last  few  years  despite  our  economic  prob- 
lems, and  we  have  disproved  the  pessimists 
who  contend  that  our  efforts  are  futile.  The 
more  we  close  the  conventional  gap,  the  less 
the  risks  of  aggression  or  nuclear  conflict. 

The  soil  of  Germany,  and  every  other  ally, 
is  of  vital  concem  to  each  member  of  the  Al- 
liance, and  this  fundamental  commitment  is 
embodied  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But 
it  will  be  an  empty  pledge  unless  we  insure 
that  American  forces  are  ready  to  reinforce 
Europe  and  Europe  is  ready  to  receive  them. 
I  am  encouraged  by  the  recent  agreement 
on  wartime  host  nation  support.  This  pact 
strengthens  our  ability  to  deter  aggression 
in  Europe  and  demonstrates  our  common 
determination  to  respond  to  attack. 

Just  as  each  ally  shares  fully  in  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Alliance,  each  is  responsible  for 
shouldering  a  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Now 
that,  of  course,  often  leads  to  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  criticism  of  our  Alliance  is  as 
old  as  the  partnership  itself. 

But  voices  have  now  been  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  mistake  the  inevi- 
table process  of  adjustment  within  the  Alli- 
ance for  a  dramatic  divergence  of  interests. 
Some  Americans  think  that  Europeans  are 
too  little  concerned  for  their  own  security, 
some  would  unilaterally  reduce  the  number 
of  American  troops  deployed  in  Europe.  And 
in  Europe  itself,  we  hear  the  idea  that  the 
American  presence,  rather  than  contribut- 
ing to  peace,  either  has  no  deterrent  value 
or  actually  increases  the  risk  that  our  allies 
may  t>e  attacked. 

These  arguments  ignore  both  the  history 
and  the  reality  of  the  transatlantic  coali- 
tion. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Eiirope  remains  steady  and 
strong.  Europe's  shores  are  our  shores.  Eu- 
rope's borders  are  our  borders.  And  we  will 
stand  with  you  in  defense  of  our  heritage  of 
liberty  and  dignity.  The  American  people 
recognize  Europe's  substantial  contributions 
to  our  joint  security.  Nowhere  is  that  contri- 
bution more  evident  than  here  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic.  Crerman  citizens  host  the  forces 
of  six  nations.  German  soliders  and  reserv- 
ists provide  the  backbone  of  NATO's  con- 
ventional deterrent  In  the  heartland  of 
Europe.  Your  Bundegwehr  is  a  model  for 
the  integration  of  defense  needs  ^ith  a 
democratic  way  of  life.  And  you  have  not 
shrunk  from  the  heavy  responsibility  of  ac- 
cepting the  nuclear  forces  necessary  for  de- 
terrence. 

I  ask  your  help  in  fulfilling  another  re- 
sponsibility. Many  American  citizens  don't 
believe  that  their  counterparts  in  Europe— 
especially  younger  citizens— really  under- 
stand the  United  States  presence  there.  If 
you  will  work  toward  explaining  the  United 
SUtes  role  to  people  on  this  side  of  the  At- 
lantic, I  will  explain  it  to  those  on  the  other 
side. 


In  recent  months,  both  in  your  (x>untry 
and  mine,  there  has  been  renewed  public 
concem  about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  arms  buildup.  I  know  it  is  not  easy,  espe- 
cially for  the  German  people,  to  live  in  the 
gale  of  intimidation  that  blows  from  the 
east. 

If  I  might  quote  Heine  again,  he  almost 
foretold  the  fears  of  nuclear  war  when  he 
wrote,  "wild,  dark  times  are  rumbling 
toward  us,  and  the  prophet  who  wishes  to 
write  a  new  apocalypse  will  have  to  invent 
entirely  new  beasts,  and  beasts  so  terrible 
that  the  ancient  animal  symbols  .  .  .  will 
seem  like  cooing  doves  and  cupids  in  com- 
parision."  The  nuclear  threat  is  a  terrible 
beast.  Perhaps  the  banner  carried  in  one  of 
the  nuclear  demonstrations  here  in  Germa- 
ny said  it  best.  The  sign  read.  "I  am  afraid." 
I  know  of  no  Western  leader  who  doesn't 
sympathize  with  that  earnest  plea.  To  those 
who  march  for  peace,  my  heart  is  with  you. 
I  would  i)e  at  the  head  of  your  parade  If  I 
believe  marching  alone  could  bring  about  a 
more  secure  world.  And  to  the  2,800  women 
in  Filderstadt  who  sent  a  petition  for  peace 
to  President  Brezhnev  and  me,  let  me  say  I. 
myself,  would  sign  your  petition  if  I 
thought  it  could  bring  about  harmony.  I  un- 
derstand genuine  concerns. 

The  women  of  Filderstadt  and  I  share  the 
same  goal.  The  question  is  how  to  proceed. 
We  must  think  through  the  consequences  of 
how  we  reduce  the  dangers  to  peace. 

Those  who  advocate  that  we  unilaterally 
forego  the  modernization  of  our  forces  must 
prove  that  this  will  enhance  our  security 
and  lead  to  moderation  by  the  other  side- 
in  short,  that  it  will  advance,  rather  than 
undermine,  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
The  weight  of  recent  history  does  not  sup- 
port this  notion. 

Those  who  demand  that  we  renounce  the 
use  of  a  crucial  element  of  our  deterrent 
strategy  must  show  how  this  would  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  war.  It  is  only  by  compari- 
sion  with  a  nuclear  war  that  the  suffering 
caused  by  conventional  war  seems  a  lesser 
evil.  Our  goal  must  be  to  deter  war  of  any 
kind. 

And  those  who  decry  the  failure  of  arms 
control  efforts  to  achieve  substantial  results 
must  consider  where  the  fault  lies.  I  would 
remind  them  it  is  the  United  SUtes  that  has 
proposed  to  ban  land-based  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles— the  missiles  most 
threatening  to  Europe.  It  is  the  United 
States  that  has  proposed  and  will  pursue 
deep  cuts  in  strategic  systems.  It  is  the  West 
that  has  long  sought  the  detailed  exchanges 
of  information  on  forces  and  effective  verifi- 
cation procedures.  And  it  is  dictatorships, 
not  democracies,  that  need  militarism  to 
control  their  own  people  and  impose  their 
system  on  others.  We  in  the  West— Ger- 
mans. Americans,  our  other  allies — are 
deeply  committed  to  continuing  efforts  to 
restrict  the  arms  competition.  Common 
sense  demands  that  we  persevere.  I  Invite 
those  who  genuinely  seek  effective  and  last- 
ing arms  control  to  stand  behind  the  far- 
reaching  proposals  that  we  have  put  for- 
ward. In  return  I  pledge  that  we  will  sustain 
the  closest  of  consultations  with  our  allies. 

On  November  18th,  I  outlined  a  broad  and 
ambitious  arms  control  program.  One  ele- 
ment calls  for  reducing  land-based  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  missiles  to  zero  on  each 
side.  If  carried  out,  it  would  eliminate  the 
growing  threat  to  Western  Ehirope  posed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.'s  modem  SS-20  rockets,  and  it 
would  make  unnecessary  the  NATO  decision 
to  deploy  American  intermediate-range  sys- 
tems. And  by  the  way,  I  cannot  understand 
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why.  among  some,  there  is  a  greater  fear  of 
weapons  NATO  is  to  deploy  than  of  weap- 
ons the  Soviet  Union  already  has  deployed. 
Our  proposal  Is  fair  because  it  imposes  equal 
limits  and  obligations  on  both  sides  and  it 
calls  for  significant  reductions,  not  merely  a 
capping  of  an  existing  high  level  of  destruc- 
tive power.  As  you  know,  we  have  made  this 
proposal  in  Geneva,  where  negotiations 
have  been  underway  since  the  end  of  No- 
vember last  year.  We  Intend  to  pursue  those 
negotiations  intensively.  I  regard  them  as  a 
significant  test  of  the  Soviets'  willingness  to 
enter  into  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

On  May  9th,  we  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Dnion  that  strategic  arms  reductlonal  talks 
begin  this  month  in  Geneva.  The  U.S.S.R. 
has  agreed,  and  talks  will  begin  on  June 
39th.  We  in  the  United  States  want  to  focus 
on  the  most  destabilizing  systems,  and  thus 
reduce  the  risk  of  war.  And  that  is  why  in 
the  first  phase  we  propose  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially the  number  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads  and  the  missiles  themselves.  In 
the  second  phase  we  will  seek  an  equal  ceil- 
ing on  other  elements  of  our  strategic 
forces,  including  ballistic  missile  ttirow 
weight,  at  less  than  current  American  levels. 
We  will  handle  cruise  missiles  and  bombers 
in  an  equiUble  fashion.  We  will  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  and  undertake  these  talks  with 
the  same  seriousness  of  purpose  that  has 
marked  our  preparations  over  the  last  sever- 
al months. 

Another  element  of  the  program  I  out- 
lined was  a  call  for  reductions  in  conven- 
tional forces  in  Europe.  Prom  the  earliest 
postwar  years,  the  Western  democracies 
have  faced  the  ominous  reality  that  massive 
Soviet  conventional  forces  would  remain 
stationed  where  they  do  not  belong.  The 
muscle  of  Soviet  forces  In  Central  Europe 
far  exceeds  legitimate  defense  needs.  Their 
presence  is  made  more  threatening  still  by  a 
military  doctrine  that  emphasizes  mobility 
and  siurprise  attack.  And  as  history  shows, 
these  troops  have  built  a  legacy  of  intimida- 
tion and  repression. 

In  response,  the  NATO  allies  must  show 
they  have  the  will  and  capacity  to  deter  any 
conventional  attack  or  any  attempt  to  in- 
timidate us.  Yet  we  also  will  continue  the 
search  for  responsible  ways  to  reduce  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  military  personnel  to 
equal  levels. 

In  recent  weeks,  we  in  the  Alliance  have 
consulted  on  how  best  to  invigorate  the 
Vienna  negotiations  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions.  Based  on  these  con- 
sultations. Western  representatives  in  the 
Vienna  talks  soon  will  make  a  proposal  by 
which  the  two  alliances  would  reduce  their 
respective  ground  force  petvonnel  in  verifia- 
ble stages  to  a  total  of  700.000  men  and 
their  combined  ground  and  air  force  person- 
nel to  a  level  of  900,000  men. 

While  the  agreement  would  not  eliminate 
the  threat  nor  spare  our  citizens  the  task  of 
n»fiTit«iTiiny  a  substantial  defensive  force,  it 
could  constitute  a  major  step  toward  a  safer 
Europe  for  both  East  and  West.  It  could 
lead  to  military  stability  at  lower  levels  and 
lessen  the  dangers  of  miscalculation  and  of 
surprise  attadt.  And  it  also  would  demon- 
strate the  political  will  of  the  two  alliances 
to  enhance  stability  by  limiting  their  forces 
in  the  central  area  of  their  military  compe- 
UUon. 

The  West  has  established  a  clear  set  of 
goals.  We  as  an  alliance  will  press  forward 
with  plans  to  Improve  our  own  conventional 
forces  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  we  pro- 
pose an  arms  control  agreement  to  equalize 
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conventional  fo|ces  at  a  significantly  lower 
level. 

We  will  move  ihead  with  our  preparations 
to  modernize  our  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
But.  again,  we  also  will  work  unceasingly  to 
gain  acceptancei  in  Geneva  of  our  proposal 
to  ban  land-bas«d  intermediate-range  nucle- 
ar missiles.         I 

In  the  Unitea  States,  we  will  move  for- 
ward with  the  plans  I  announced  last  year 
to  modernize  o^  strategic  nuclear  forces. ' 
which  play  so  krltal  a  role  in  maintaining 
peace  by  deterfing  war.  Yet  we  also  have 
proposed  that  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Talks  begin,  an^  we  will  pursue  them  deter- 
minedly. ] 

In  each  of  tpese  areas  our  policies  are 
based  on  the  conviction  that  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level  will ' 
help  further  the  cause  of  peace.  The  other 
side  will  resporw  in  good  faith  to  these  ini- 
tiatives only  if  It  believes  we  are  resolved  to 
provide  for  our  own  defense.  Unless  con- 
vinced that  we!  will  imite  and  stay  united 
behind  these  4rm8  control  initiatives  and 
modernization  programs,  our  adversaries 
wiU  seek  to  divide  us  from  one  another  and 
our  i>eoples  fro^  their  leaders. 

I  am  optimiitlc  about  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Western  na- 
tions remain  tr»e  to  their  values  and  true  to 
each  other.  I  believe  in  Western  civilization 
and  in  its  moril  power.  I  believe  deeply  In 
the  principles  the  West  esteems  And  guided 
by  these  ideals;  I  believe  we  can  find  a  no- 
nonsense,  worUible.  and  lasting  policy  that 
will  keep  the  puce. 

Earlier  I  sail  the  German  people  had 
built  a  remarkible  cathedral  of  democracy. 
But  we  still  Have  other  work  ahead.  We 
must  build  a  cathedral  of  peace,  where  na- 
tions are  safe  from  war  and  where  people 
need  not  fear  lor  their  liberties.  I've  heard 
the  history  of  the  famous  cathedral  at  Co- 
logne—how tl^>se  beautiful  soaring  spires 
miraculously  *irvlved  the  destruction  all 
around  them,  mcluding  part  of  the  church 
itself.  I 

Let  us  build  B  cathedral  as  the  people  of 
Cologne  built  tftieirs— with  the  deepest  com' 
mltment  and  (^temiino.tion.  Let  us  build  as 
they  did— not  Just  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
generations  b^ond.  Por  if  we  construct  our 
peace  properlyl  It  will  endure  as  long  as  the 
spires  of  Cologhe.9 
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is  an  unlikely  voice 


having  been  elected 


Kiixs 
(By  Dor  Phillips) 


-Prom  time  to  time,  a 


voice  of  reason  rises  i  ibove  the  partisan  fray 
on  the  floors  of  Cof  gress.  Usually  no  one 
listens. 
Rep.  Jake  Pickle.  I^Texas,  on  the  surface. 


of  retison.   He  comes 


from  a  good  partisan  political  background. 


to  Lyndon  Johnson's 


VOICE  OP 
CO 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Congressmaa  Jake  Pickle  of  Texas  is 
one  of  the  genuine  experts  on  social 
le  Congress.  He  has  been 
gently  for  a  responsible. 
)lution  to  the  problems 
fflict  the  social  security 
;ent  article  by  Don  Phil- 
;  credit  to  Congressman 
Pickle  for  lis  courageous  and  states- 
manlike approach  to  the  necessity  for 
keeping  the  system  solvent  and  assur- 
ing the  security  of  our  retired  citizens. 
I  include  tl»ls  article  entitled.  "Voice 
of  Reason  itises  From  Congress  Halls" 
in  the  CovGRESsiONAL  Record  and 
commend  it  to  my  colleagues  as  an  ex- 
ample of  tnje  leadership  during  a  time 
that  calls  for  political  courage. 
The  article  foUows: 


old  House  seat  when  the  master  politician 
was  elected  to  the  Sinate.  Close  your  eyes, 
and  you  can  almos;  hear  Johnson  when 
Pickle  rolls  that  Texas  drawl  off  his  lips. 

But  Pickle  has  gaitted  the  respect  of  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans  as  chairman  of 
the  Social  Security  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  He  has 
made  a  constant — Dut  fruitless — effort  to 
find'  a  long-term  sdutlon  to  the  funding 
problems  of  the  Social  Security  system. 

When  President  1  Reagan  earlier  this 
month  backed  the  Senate  Budget  Commit- 
tee budget  resolution  that  included  $40  bil- 
lion in  savings  froi  Social  Security,  the 
gloves  came  off  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
Charges  and  coui^rcharges  flew,  and 
blame  was  flowing  through  the  halls. 

In  the  middle  of  tjhe  fray.  Pickle  made  a 
brief  House  floor  speech  that  bears  repeat- 
ing in  full: 

"Mr.  Speaker."  he  paid,  "the  president  and 
the  speaker  say  there  will  be  no  cuts  In 
Social  Security.  Members  of  the  Senate  say 
there  will  be  no  cjits  in  Social  Security. 
Members  of  the  House  Budget  Committee 
say  there  will  be  nolcuts  in  Social  Security. 
"It  Is  an  easy  polltjical  bell  to  pull.  It  rings 
well. 

"Let  me  caution  4y  colleagues  that  every 
bell  we  hear  Is  not  tie  Liberty  Bell. 

"We  are  all  getting  very  busy  saying  what 
we  will  not  do  regarding  Social  Security, 
and  absolutely  no  oi^e  is  saying  what  we  will 
do  to  meet  the  real]  problems  this  program 
faces.  I 

"All  we  are  doing  is  heating  this  up  politi- 
cally like  a  post  oaklstove. 

"When  it  comes  io  Social  Security.  I  do 
not  think  the  peopl^  care  so  much  what  the 
Republican  or  Democratic  position  Is.  I 
think  they  care  about  Social  Security.  They 
know  we  have  problems.  I  think  they  would 
rather  see  those  problems  fixed  than  see  us 
continue  to  run  an4  duck  for  another  year. 
People  are  losing  cdnfldence  in  Social  Secu- 
rity by  this  delay.    | 

"A  final  thought-^we  will  need  about  $10 
billion  a  year  for  the  next  four  years  just  to 
keep  enough  mone^  In  the  retirement  fund 
to  enable  us  to  go  home  on  an  occasional 
recess  knowing  the  if  unds  can  hold  out  until 
we  get  back. 

"We  had  better  start  thinking  very  hard 
about  where  we  are  going  to  get  that  kind  of 
money  for  this  program.  And  we  better  start 
thinking  very  hard  about  the  long-range 
changes  that  we  ne^d  to  restore  overall  con- 
fidence In  Social  Security  and  do  it  now. 

"All  the  promises  of  today  will  mean  noth- 
ing if  we  not  act  soon." 

Pickle  has  been  giving  some  version  of 
that  same  speech  for  some  time.  No  one 


really  has  listened  until  now,  and  there's 
even  less  likelibooi  that  anyone  will  listen 
in  this  conp«8slont  i  election  year. 

This  problem  is  {that  the  electorate,  par- 
ticularly Social  Security  recipients,  are  lis- 
tening too  much  Io  the  strident  voices  of 
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partisan  politics  and  too  little  to  the  Jake 
Pickles  of  Congress.* 


VALUES  CLARIFICATION  IN 
EDUCATION 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle which  appeared  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal,  Monday,  April  12, 
1982.  Mr.  Richard  A.  Baer,  Jr.,  author 
of  "Parents,  Schools,  and  Values  Clari- 
fication," discusses  the  teaching 
method  developed  by  Louis  E.  Raths, 
Merrill  Harmin.  and  Sidney  B.  Simon 
back  in  the  midsixties  Icnown  as  values 
clarification.  This  teaching  method 
seemed  to  encourage  teachers  to  allow 
students  to  decide  for  themselves 
whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to  lie, 
steal,  obey  their  parents,  and  to  gener- 
ally decide  for  themselves  what  were 
acceptable  values. 

I  commend  Mr.  Baer  for  his  coverage 
of  the  subject  of  values  clarification, 
and  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  foUows: 

Parents,  Schools  and  Values 

Claripication 

(By  Richard  A.  Baer,  Jr.) 

Back  In  the  mid-1960s,  social  scientists 
Louis  E.  Raths.  Merrill  Harmin  and  Sidney 
B.  Simon  developed  the  teaching  method 
known  as  Values  Clarification,  advertising  it 
as  an  ideal  way  to  deal  with  values  without 
taking  sides  or  indoctrinating  students  in 
one  particular  value  position.  Since  "by  defi- 
nition and  right  .  .  .  values  are  personal 
things"  ("Values  and  Teaching."  1966). 
teachers  should  never  try  to  teach  children 
correct  values.  To  tell  a  student  stealing  Is 
wrong  or  that  kindness  and  loyalty  are  good 
values,  would  be.  according  to  Values  Clari- 
fication, to  manipulate  and  coerce  a  stu- 
dent. Teachers  should  help  students  discov- 
er and  clarify  their  own  personal  values  In- 
stead of  trying  to  force  someone  else's 
values  on  them. 

Spread  by  teacher  workshops,  paid  for  in 
part  by  state  and  federal  tax  dollars.  Values 
Clarification  caught  on  quickly  in  the  early 
1970s  and  became  popular  with  many  teach- 
ers and  administrators.  Its  use  in  public 
school  sex-education  classes  and  by  local 
Planned  Parenthood  groups  was  particular- 
ly noteworthy,  for  whether  Intended  or  not. 
adolescents  were  in  effect  given  the  message 
that  parents,  the  school  or  society  had  no 
right  to  tell  them  what  standards  should 
guide  sexual  behavior.  Whether  premarital 
sex  was  right  or  wrong,  for  instance,  adoles- 
cents would  discover  for  themselves  as  they 
were  helped  to  clarify  their  personal  values. 

Parents  did  not  react  immediately.  But 
when  children  began  to  report  over  dinner 
that  class  discussion  had  been  about  wheth- 
er lying  was  sometimes  permissible  and 
whether  they  should  always  obey  their  par- 
ents, it  wasn't  long  before  groups  of  parents 
began  to  mobilize  against  Values  Clarifica- 
tion. 

emotions  onrsTHippED  logic 

Many  of  these  parents  were  Christian  fun- 
dunentalists.  Their  arguments  were  not 
couched  in  the  sophisticated  jargon  of  phi- 
losophy or  social  science,  and  sometimes 
emotions  outstripped  logic.  But  they  left 
little  doubt  that  they  thought  Values  Clari- 
fication was  teaching  their  children  a  kind 
of  ethical  relativism. 


Instead  of  meeting  such  objections  with 
solid  arguments  of  their  own,  many  educa- 
tors attacked  the  objectors,  dismissing  thelr 
crlticisms  as  little  more  than  a  reactionary 
fundamentalist  response  to  education  inno- 
vation. 

This  is  precisely  what  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  spring  of  1979  in  a  dispute 
over  Values  Clarification  in  the  consolidated 
school  system  of  Spencer  and  Van  Etten. 
two  small  Upstate  New  York  communites 
not  far  from  Elmira.  Supporters  of  Values 
Clarification  referred  early  in  the  conflict  to 
the  concerned  parents  as  simplistic.  anti-In- 
tellectual and  opposed  to  independent 
thought.  One  teacher  accused  them  of 
having  ties  with  national  right-wing  groups. 
But  what  was  most  embarrassing  about  this 
dispute  was  that  It  soon  became  apparent  to 
several  outside  observers  (including  myself) 
that  these  "anti-intellectual"  parents  had  a 
better  grasp  of  the  philosophical  Issues  in- 
volved than  the  professional  educators. 

Martin  Eger,  professor  of  phUosophy  and 
physics  at  the  City  University  of  New  York, 
pointed  out  in  a  spring  1981  article  in  the 
Public  Interest  that  the  climate  of  trust 
eroded  rapidly  after  the  school  at  first 
denied  that  Values  Clarification  made  up 
any  part  of  the  required  curriculum.  When 
it  became  public  knowledge  that  It  did  form 
the  l>asls  of  at  least  one  required  course  in 
vocational  decision-making,  school  authori- 
ties still  refused  to  meet  in  open,  mediated 
dialogue  with  the  protesters.  The  parents 
were  left  with  no  recourse  but  to  accept  the 
use  of  Values  Clarification— which  they 
thought  would  violate  their  consciences — or 
attempt  a  political  solution  by  entering 
their  own  candidates  in  school  board  elec- 
tions. 

The  basic  complaints  of  the  parents  in 
Spencer-Van  Etten  and  in  many  similar 
cases  have  now  been  largely  substantiated. 
Over  the  past  seven  years,  nonf  undamental- 
ist  scholars  from  major  universities— includ- 
ing professors  Kenneth  A.  Strike  of  Cornell. 
Alan  L.  Lockwood  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin and  John  S.  Stewart,  formerly  of 
Michigan  State  University— have  faulted 
Values  Clarification  on  at  least  a  dozen 
counts.  The  list  of  critics  also  includes  Wil- 
liam J.  Bennett,  recently  appointed  by 
President  Reagan  as  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Endowment  for  the  Humanities,  and 
Edwin  J.  Delattre.  president  of  St.  John's 
College  in  Annapolis.  The  major  objections 
of  these  writers  are  virtually  identical  with 
those  initially  raised  by  religious  fundamen- 
talists and  other  parents'  group. 

First,  contrary  to  what  Its  proponents 
claim,  Values  Clarification  is  not  values  neu- 
tral. Even  on  the  level  of  particular  ethical 
decisions,  where  the  authors  try  hard  to  be 
neutral,  they  succeed  only  partially.  As 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  Delattre  point  out.  the 
approach  used  in  such  Values  Clarification 
strategies  as  Sidney  Simon's  'Priorities' 
"emphatically  indoctrinates— by  encourag- 
ing and  even  exhorting  the  student  to  nar- 
cissistic self -gratification." 

And  on  the  deeper  level  of  what  philoso- 
phers call  "metaethlcs"— that  is,  critical 
analysis  and  theory  about  the  nature  of 
values  as  such— the  claim  to  neutrality  is  en- 
tirely misleading.  At  this  more  basic  level, 
the  originators  of  Values  Clarification 
simply  assume  that  their  own  subjectivist 
theory  of  values  is  correct.  By  affirming  the 
complete  relativity  of  all  values,  they  in 
effect  equate  values  with  personal  tastes 
and  preferences.  If  parents  object  to  their 
children  using  pot  or  engaging  in  premarital 
sex.  the  theory  behind  Values  Clarification 


makes  it  appropriate  for  the  child  to  re- 
spond, "But  that's  just  your  value  Judg- 
ment. Don't  force  it  on  me." 

Furthermore,  Values  Clarification  indoc- 
trinates students  in  ethical  relativlam,  for 
its  proponents  push  their  own  position  on 
their  captive  student  audiences  and  never 
suggest  that  thoughtful  people  may  choose 
alternatives.  Sidney  Simon.  Howard  Kir- 
achenbaum  and  other  Values  Clarification 
authors  repeatedly  belittle  teachers  of  tradi- 
tional values.  Such  teachers,  they  claim, 
"moralize,"  "preach,"  "manipulate"  and 
"whip  the  child  into  line."  Their  positions 
are  "rigid"  and  they  rely  on  "religion  and 
other  cultural  trulsnos." 

The  second  major  fatilt,  according  to  the 
University  of  Wisconsin's  Alan  Lockwood,  is 
that  "a  substantial  proportion  of  the  con- 
tent and  methods  of  Values  Clarification 
constitutes  a  threat  to  the  privacy  rights  of 
students  and  their  families."  To  be  sure,  the 
method  permits  students  to  say  "I  pass" 
when  the  teacher  asks  them  to  complete 
such  open-ended  sentences  as  "If  I  had  24 
hours  to  live. .  .  .".  "Secretly  I  wish  .  .  ."  or 
"My  parents  are  usually.  .  .  ."  But  many  of 
these  "projective  techniques"  are  designed 
in  such  a  fashion.  Mr.  Lockwood  claims, 
tliat  students  often  will  realize  too  late  that 
they  have  divulged  more  about  themselves 
and  their  families  than  they  wish  or  feel  Is 
appropriate  in  a  public  setting.  Moreover, 
the  method  itself  incorporates  pressure 
toward  self -disclosure. 

CONTRAOICTINC  THE  BIBLE 

A  third  criticism  of  Values  Clarification  is 
that  by  presupposing  very  specific  views 
about  human  nature  and  society.  It  becomes 
a  kind  of  "religious"  position  in  its  own 
right  which  competes  directly  with  other  re- 
ligious views.  Por  instance.  Values  Clarifica- 
tion theory  consistently  presents  the  indi- 
vidual self  as  the  final  arbiter  of  value  truth 
(individuals  must  develop  their  own  values 
"out  of  personal  choices"),  and  it  assumes 
that  the  good  life  Is  one  of  self-fulfillment 
and  self-actualization.  These  positions  di- 
rectly contradict  the  Biblical  view  that  God 
is  the  ultimate  lawgiver  and  that  the  good 
life  is  to  be  found  only  in  losing  oneself  in 
the  service  of  God  and  of  one's  neighbor. 

The  use  of  Values  Clarification  in  public 
schools  or  even  by  such  quasi-public  agen- 
cies as  Plarmed  Parenthood  constitutes  a 
direct  violation  of  First  Amendment  protec- 
tion against  the  establishment  of  religion, 
one  at  least  as  objectionable  as  the  attempt 
by  some  fundamentalists  to  require  the 
teaching  of  creationlsm  in  the  public 
schools.  Schools  that  use  the  method  are. 
probably  unwittingly,  fostering  the  estab- 
lishment of  one  particular  "religion"  and  by 
doing  so  are  abusing  the  rights  of  those  who 
hold  differing  positions. 

The  controversy  over  Values  Clarification 
tells  us  something  about  the  quality  of 
public  discourse  in  this  country.  Tlie  educa- 
tional establishment  and  the  press  ought  to 
recognize  that  there  is  as  much  diversity 
amoung  religious  fundamentalists  as  among 
Catholics,  Jews  and  liberal  Protestants. 
Gratuitous  sniping  against  blades,  women. 
Jews.  Chicanos  and  Roman  Catholics  is  no 
longer  tolerated,  but  somehow  fundamental- 
ists who  speak  out  against  a  development 
like  Values  Clarification  remain  fair  game 
for  the  worst  kinds  of  prejudicial  attack.  A 
bit  more  fairness  is  long  overdue.* 
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THE  PROPOSED  BIBE31IAN 
NATURAL  QAS  PIPELINE 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
Our  colleague.  Senator  Garn,  and 
others  have  demonstrated  that  the 
proposed  Siberian  natural  gas  pipeline 
makes  neither  political  nor  moral 
sense.  MUton  Copulos,  the  director  of 
energy  studies  at  the  Heritage  Foun- 
dation, in  an  article  printed  in  the 
Washington  Times  June  8,  has  now 
demonstrated  that  it  makes  no  eco- 
nomic sense,  either.  I  ask  that  Mr.  Co- 
pulos' article,  entitled:  "The  Yamal 
Pipeline:  A  Two-Phase  Alternative," 
be  printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  8, 1982] 

Thx  Tamal  Pmcum:  A  Two-Phase 

Altbuiativi 

(By  Milton  Copulos) 

RnaUny  Its  way  some  3,000  miles  from  the 
frozen  wastes  of  Soviet  Siberia  to  terminals 
in  10  West  European  nations,  the  Yamal 
pipeline  was  heralded  as  the  final  realiza- 
tion of  the  long-anticipated  East- West  trade 
bonanza. 

To  West  European  sponsors,  it  seemed  too 
good  to  be  true.  Not  only  was  Moscow  going 
to  sell  them  some  40  billion  cubic  meters  of 
natural  gas  annually,  it  also  was  going  to 
purchase  $15  billion  worth  of  equipment, 
technology  and  materials  from  West 
Europe.  The  deal  even  was  being  financed 
by  a  consortium  of  West  European  banks  of- 
fering government-backed  loans. 

However,  in  the  United  States  the  project 
was  greeted  with  serious  skepticism  as 
many,  including  Reagan  administration  offi- 
cials, saw  it  as  a  threat  to  Europe's  security. 
Although  European  officials  publicly  dls- 
miaaed  U.S.  concerns,  arguing  that  the  Sovi- 
ets were  a  more  reliable  supplier  than  the 
Middle  East,  many  Indicated  privately  that 
they  would  consider  alternatives. 

Since  stimulating  Europe's  sagging  econo- 
my was  a  major  factor  betiind  the  pipeline 
project,  they  cautioned  that  any  proposed 
alternative  must  address  the  economic  as 
well  as  the  energy  consequences  of  the  deaL 

Finding  a  suitable  alternative  presented 
the  pipeline's  opponents  with  a  formidable 
task.  Any  option  would  have  to  be  capable 
of  delivering  the  needed  energy  within  the 
same  time  frame  anticipated  for  the  initial 
deliveries  of  Moscow's  gas.  It  would  have  to 
create  the  same  sort  of  Investing  opportuni- 
ties. And  It  would  have  to  do  so  with  a  more 
secure  and  reliable  source  of  supply. 

As  difficult  as  the  problem  aeexaa,  an  al- 
ternative to  Soviet  gas  does  exist.  It  consists 
of  two  elements:  A  joint  venture  between 
private  firms  In  Europe  and  the  United 
States  to  increase  American  coal  export  ca- 
pacity, and  the  development  of  Norwegian 
natural  gas  reserves  in  the  North  Sea.  To- 
gether, these  projects  not  only  will  elimi- 
nate the  need  for  Soviet  gas,  but  will 
■trragthen  and  stimulate  the  economies  of 
Western  Europe  and  the  United  States. 

American  coal  has  always  been  viewed  by 
Europe  as  an  important  potential  energy 
source  as  witnessed  by  the  rapid  increase  In 
steam  coal  exports  to  European  Economic 
Community  members  In  recent  years.  The 
troulde  is,  present  UjS.  port  and  handling 
facilities,  cannot  accommodate  huge, 
150,000  dead-weight  ton  "Super  Colliers" 
that  are  expected  to  carry  the  bulk  of  the 
woiid  coal  trade  In  the  future. 

If  American  ports  are  not  renovated  to 
make  provisions  for  these  giants  of  the  sea 


lanes,  the  United  States  will  lose  its  market 
to  such  compefitors  as  Australia.  South 
Africa,  and  eve^  Poland.  In  these  days  of 
fiscal  restraint,,  however,  the  traditional 
method  of  financing  and  conducting  such 
renovations — wlt^i  government  financing 
and  Army  Cort>s  of  Engineers  manage- 
ment—is no  longer  feasible. 

Moreover  the]  delays  (up  to  21  years) 
would  not  penult  the  fast  action  current 
market  conditions  mandate.  The  solution  is 
to  have  the  ptivate  sector  finance  and 
manage  the  porG  reconstruction. 

This  could  be  done  by  creating  "coal 
export  zones,"  abd  "coal  export  Investment 
companies."  Zoi)es  would  be  designated  by 
the  Department  of  Commerce  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  port.  The  award  of  the  designa- 
tion would  aUo\<  them  to  take  advantage  of 
certain  "fast-tr^king"  provisions  eliminat- 
ing red  tape,  recently  approved  in  congres- 
sional committee,  and  to  license  coal  ext>ort 
investment  companies. 

The  purpose  of  the  companies  would  be  to 
assemble  the  fi4ancing,  expertise  and  proj- 
ect sponsors  to  renovate  the  port.  Among 
I>artner8  in  a  cogl  export  investment  compa- 
ny joint  venturfc  could  be  Eluropean  firms 
Interested  in  naking  greater  use  of  U.S. 
coal. 

This  would  piovide  an  investment  outlet 
for  their  capital]  opportunities  to  sell  equip- 
ment and  technology  and  a  chance  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  long-term  profits  of  a  U.S. 
coal  boom.  As  such,  this  would  provide  even  ' 
more  economic  stimulus  than  the  proposed 
pipeline  from  Sit>eria. 

The  second  e^ment,  the  development  of 
Norweglui   North   Sea   gas   reserves,   may 
prove  particularly  timely.  While  the  comple- 
tion date  for  the  Yamal  pipeline  is  1986,  ' 
recent  events  cast  doubt  that  it  will  be  met. 

Moscow,  started  for  hard  currency,  al- 
ready has  begun  to  renege  on  its  commit- 
ments to  purchase  technology  and  equip- , 
ment  from  Western  Europe,  indicating  that 
it  Intends  to  manufacture  many  components 
of  the  pipeline  within  the  Soviet  Union. 
While  this  is  bitterly  disappointing  to  the 
project's  European  sponsors,  many  observ- 
ers believe  the  Russians  will  find  they 
cannot  intemajize  the  construction  and 
eventually  will  liave  to  go  to  outside  suppli- 
ers any  way. 

Such  delays  *iay  well  push  the  delivery 
date  for  the  Siberian  gas  to  1990  or 
beyond— a  data  coinciding  with  the  time 
Norway  expect!  its  North  Sea  gas  to  be 
ready  for  export. 

Norway  has  enormous  reserves  of  North 
Sea  natural  gas— more  than  four  times  the 
amount  discovered  on  Alaska's  North  Slope, 
Developing  these  reserves  is  difficult  and 
expensive,  but  a  task  well  within  modem 
technology's  liialts.  Although  there  is  some 
concern  in  Norway  over  the  environmental 
and  socio-economic  Impacts  of  a  too-rapid 
development,  ttie  Norwegian  government 
has  indicated  tltat  it  is  willing  to  develop  oil 
and  gas  reserves  as  aggressively  as  market 
conditions  dictate. 

To  illustrate  this,  Norwegian  officials  fre- 
quently note  that  no  oil  company  has  ever 
had  a  request  to  develop  a  field  turned 
down.  These  satae  officials,  though,  are  con- 
cerned that  their  country's  favorable  atti- 
tude towards  oil  and  gas  development  is  not 
widely  perceived.  They  emphasize  in  private 
discussions  that  Norway  is  not  only  willing,' 
but  eager  to  market  its  natural  gas  as  soon 
as  It  becomes  available. 

It  is  evident  tfiat  Norway  does  represent  a 
long-term  alternative  to  Moscow's  gas. 
Moreover,  since  construction  of  a  distribu- 


tion system,  storage 
necessary     facilities 
beyond   that   nation'i 
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termliuils  and  other 
would  probably  be 
industrial  capacity, 
Norwegian  gas  create!  yet  another  opportu- 
nity for  Europe  to  sti^iulate  its  heavy  indus- 
tries. I 

In  short,  a  workable  alternative  to  Mos- 
cow's gas  exists  and  meets  all  of  the  criteria 
necessary  to  make  it  preferable  to  the 
Yamal  pipeline  projef;t.  It  would  stimulate 
the  European  econoi^iy,  provide  the  neces- 
sary energy  and,  most]  of  all,  be  a  secure  and 
stable  source  of  suppl)r.« 


WHAT  PRIME  [MINISTER  SUN 
REALLY  SAID  ABOUT  UNIFICA- 
TION 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
last  Thursday,  Prime  Minister  Sun 
Yun-suan  of  Taiwin  delivered  a  brief 
statement  in  Taipei  at  a  reception 
honoring  participants  attending  the 
11th  Sino- American  Conference  on 
Mainland  China.  iVime  Minister  Stm's 
remarlcs  were  erroheously  reported  in 
the  American  press  as  indicating  a 
major  change  in  the  Taiwan  Govern- 
ment's attitude  toivard  the  nine-point 
reunification  offen  made  by  Commu- 
nist China.  I 

The  way  the  Arperican  news  media 
represented  it,  Tailran  seemed  to  show 
flexibility  in  its  previous  stand  against 
the  so-called  Chinese  Communist 
peace  offer.  In  particular,  it  was  re- 
ported that  Prime  Minister  Sim  had, 
for  the  first  timel  not  called  on  the 
Communist  regime  to  give  up  commu- 
nism before  the  { two  sides  entered 
talks. 

These  reports  surprised  me  t>ecause 
I  had  just  returned  from  Taiwan 
where  everyone  w|th  whom  I  met  in- 
sisted the  Communist  offer  is 
unacceptable  and  is  no  more  than  a 
propaganda  technique  to  weaken  Tai- 
wan's international  status. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  not  believe 
Taiwan  had  changed  its  policy  so  dras- 
tically and  suddenly,  and  I  obtained  a 
copy  of  the  official  press  release  of 
Prime  Minister  Si|n's  remarks  to  read 
it  for  myself.  The  truth,  as  revealed  in 
his  actual  statement,  is  far  different 
than  the  news  media  descrilied  it. 

In  reality,  Primt  Minister  Sun  con- 
demned the  Communist  peace  propos- 
al and  gave  no  sign  that  his  govern- 
ment would  sit  doim  and  discuss  unifi- 
cation with  Red  China.  In  his  words, 
the  Communist  o^er  is  "a  gimmick  to 
deceive  the  people]  of  the  world"  and  is 
really  a  demand  f(>r  the  acceptance  of 
Communist  sovereignty  over  Taiwan 
and  the  freedom  to  use  force  if  the 
peace  tallcs  should  fail. 

He  specifically  called  on  the  main- 
land regime  to  give  up  the  socialist 
road  and  Communist  Party  leadership. 
There  are  the  first  signs  of  a  change  in 
some  practices  ^y  the  Communist 
regime,  and  this  idevelopment  should 
be  encouraged,  byt  reunification  can 
only  occur,  he  safd,  with  the  passage 
of  time  after  a  change  in  the  mainland 
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govenmient  from  hostile  communism 
to  freedom  and  democracy.  There  is 
no  Taiwan  issue,  only  the  issue  of 
whether  there  will  be  one  free  China 
or  a  Conununist  China. 

What  the  American  press,  and  I 
hope  the  administration,  should  real- 
ize is  that  no  government,  certainly 
not  the  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan, 
could  enter  into  negotiations  to  dis- 
cuss its  own  extinction.  Yet  this  is  ex- 
actly what  the  Peking  regime  wants, 
by  war  or  otherwise. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
transcript  of  Prime  Minister  Sun's  re- 
marks may  appear  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  transcript  of  remarks  follows: 

Taipei.  June  10,  1982.— Prime  Minister 
Sun  Yun-suan  today  told  Chinese  and 
American  scholars  attending  the  11th  Sino- 
American  Conference  on  Mainland  China 
that  there  is  no  "Taiwan  issue"— only  the 
"China  issue"  of  whether  there  is  to  be  "a 
strong  and  hostile  Communist  China  or  a 
peace-loving  non-Communist  China." 

If  there  is  to  be  a  peaceful  China,  he  said, 
the  problem  of  China's  future  should  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  Chinese  people  as  a 
whole. 

Prime  Minister  Sun  noted  that  the  Chi- 
nese Communists  had  advanced  a  nine-point 
peace  proposal  but  said  it  is  only  "a  gimmick 
to  deceive  the  people  of  the  world, "  and  to 
create  a  "phony  image  of  peace." 

The  Communist  laid  down  two  precondi- 
tions, he  said:  (1)  acceptance  of  Chinese 
Communist  sovereignty  over  Taiwan,  and 
(2)  invasion  by  force  if  peace  talks  fail.  The 
Communists  are  reaUy  calling  for  the  sur- 
render of  the  Republic  of  China,  he  said, 
and  called  on  the  free  world  to  "recognize 
the  Chinese  Communist  regime's  conspiracy 
of  attempting  to  disarm  free  China  and 
communize  Its  people  through  the  employ- 
ment of  diplomatic  pressure." 

Free  China,  the  Prime  Minister  said,  is 
proposing  to  unify  China  on  the  basis  of  Dr. 
Sun  Yat-sen's  three  principles  of  the  people: 
democracy,  nationalism  and  the  people's 
livelihood.  He  said  these  principles  are  in- 
tended to  establish  a  country  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

The  three  principles  have  already  succeed- 
ed in  Taiwan,  Prime  Minister  Sun  said,  and 
compelled  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
admit  that  mainland  China  cannot  catch  up 
with  the  Republic  of  China  economically. 

The  Prime  Minister  also  noted  that  the 
Communists  had  followed  the  Republic  of 
China's  example  in: 

Recognizing  the  greatness  of  Sun  Yat-sen 
and  the  success  of  his  principles. 

Imitating  ROC  export  processing  zones. 

Seeking  foreign  capital  for  the  expansion 
of  exports. 

Giving  priority  to  agriculture. 

Allowing  limited  economic  individualism. 

Prime  Minister  Sun  said  the  "Chinese 
Communist  regime  has  been  compelled  to 
bow  to  reality  and  make  an  aboutface  after 
a  series  of  setbacks." 

He  called  on  the  Chinese  Communists  to 
give  up  their  "four  principles"  of  the  social- 
ist road.  Communist  party  leadership,  dicta- 
torship of  the  proletariat  and  ideological 
fealty  to  the  thought  of  Marx,  Lenin  and 
Mao 

Chinese  unification,  he  said,  "should  be 
based  on  the  free  will  of  the  Chinese  people 
as  a  whole."  If  this  will  is  followed,  he  indi- 
cated, the  Communists  will  scrap  the  four 
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principles  and  take  further  steps  to  change 
their  way  of  life. 

"If  the  political,  economic,  social  and  cul- 
tural gaps  between  the  Chinese  mainland 
and  free  China  continue  to  narrow,"  Prime 
Minister  Sun  said,  "the  conditions  for 
peaceful  reunification  can  gradually 
mature.  The  obstacles  to  reunification  will 
be  reduced  naturally  with  the  passage  of 
time." 

He  called  upon  the  scholars  to  undertake 
studies  to  serve  mankind's  well-being  and 
achieve  "an  in-depth  understanding  of  the 
reality  of  the  Chinese  maiiUand." 

Among  scholars  from  the  United  SUtes 
attending  the  conference  were  Kenneth 
Rush  of  the  Atlantic  Council  of  the  United 
SUtes.  Leonard  Unger  of  the  Fletcher 
School  of  Law  and  Diplomacy,  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  ROC,  Ray  S.  Cllne  of 
Georgetown  University.  Robert  P.  Dem- 
berger  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
Robert  L.  Downen  of  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty, Harold  Hinton  of  George  Washington 
University,  Edward  Luttwak  of  Georgetown 
University,  Thomas  A.  Metzger  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  San  Diego.  Jan  S. 
Prybyla  of  Pennsylvania  State  University, 
Robert  A.  Scalapino  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Berkeley,  Donald  S.  Zagoria  of 
Columbia  University  and  Parris  H.  Chang  of 
Pennsylvania  State  University.* 
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SHALOM  SINAI,  ROAD  TO  PEACE 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
week  Senator  Dodd  is  hosting  an  ex- 
hibit of  photographs  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Russell  Building.  This  extraordi- 
nary series  of  pictures  entitled, 
"Shalom  Sinai,  Road  to  Peace"  col- 
lects some  of  the  work  done  by  Farag 
Peri,  one  of  Israel's  most  distinguished 
photographers. 

The  exhibit  is  more  than  a  moving 
esthetic  experience.  It  is,  as  well,  a 
personal  and  a  political  statement  of 
some  significance.  The  photographer 
is  an  Iraqi  Jew  who  left  Iraq  in  the 
midfifties  because  of  the  persecution 
and  problems  which  were— and  still 
are— endemic  in  that  nation.  He  strug- 
gled to  make  a  living  in  Israel  and  fi- 
nally succeeded  in  establishing  a  repu- 
tation as  a  photographer  and  as  the 
owner  of  the  largest  photo  studio  in 
Tel  Aviv. 

On  a  political  level,  in  the  midst  of 
the  conflict  in  Lebanon,  this  exhibit 
indicates  Just  how  much  Israel  is  will- 
ing to  do  for  peace.  The  Sinai,  that 
was  returned  to  Egypt  earlier  this 
year,  represented  more  than  an  eco- 
nomic loss  and  a  military  risk:  it  in- 
volved a  psychological  pain  on  the 
part  of  the  people  of  Israel.  The  Sinai 
is  a  beautiful  region— as  this  exhibit 
makes  clear— and  it  had  become  a  part 
of  the  life  of  the  Israeli  people.  Not 
only  was  their  blood  buried  in  the 
sands;  their  hopes  and  dreams  were  re- 
flected in  the  farms  and  the  towns  and 
the  roads  they  had  constructed  in  the 
region.  Yet  they  followed  the  Camp 
David  requirements  and  retiuned  the 
land.  They  were  willing  to  make  that 
sacrifice  for  peace. 

Now,  as  we  confront  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon,    the    question    we    face    is 


whether  the  United  States  is  willing  to 
make  a  similar  sacrifice:  whether  we 
are  willing  to  ignore  the  easy  path  of 
generating  diplomatic  generalizations 
designed  to  cover  over  the  conflict  or 
whether  we  are  willing  to  take  the 
risks  that  real  peace  requires. 

We  took  those  risks  at  Camp  David 
smd  the  results  have  inspired  hope.  I 
believe  that  a  similar  opportunity  is 
available  to  us  now  in  Lebanon. 

Israel  is  not  at  war  with  Lebanon. 
Israel  was  engaged  in  a  war  with  the 
PLO  and  the  Syrians.  Israel  has  no  in- 
terest in  holding  land  in  Lebanon. 
Israel  has  a  compelling  national  inter- 
est in  preventing  the  PLO  and  the 
Syrians  from  holding  land  in  Lebanon. 

That  is  what  this  entire  conflict  is 
about:  The  fact  that  the  PLO  used 
Lebanon  to  shell  Israel  villages  and 
the  Syrians  used  Lebanon  as  a  base  for 
their  own  military  machine.  Israel 
could  not  allow  a  continuation  of  the 
devastating  attacks  being  laimched 
against  her  people  from  Lebanon.  The 
United  States  recognized  that  reality 
when  we  supported  a  cease-fire;  but 
the  temporary  nature  of  the  arrange- 
ment negotiated  by  Mr.  Habib  was  rec- 
ognized even  by  Secretary  of  State 
Haig  who  admitted  that  it  failed  to  ad- 
dress the  underlying  causes  of  the  con- 
flict. 

Now  there  is  an  opportunity  to  do 
more  than  put  a  mask  over  an  ugly 
scar;  we  can  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  exist  in  Lebanon  Just 
as  we  dealt  with  the  problems  that  ex- 
isted between  Israel  and  Egypt.  At  a 
minimum,  American  policy  ought  to 
be  guided  by  tliree  basic  principles:  an 
internationally  secured  buffer  zone  be- 
tween Israel  and  Lebanon,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  strong  and  secure  cen- 
tral government  in  Lebanon,  and  with- 
drawal of  Syrian.  PLO,  and  Israel 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

It  will  not  be  easy  to  achieve  these 
goals,  but  it  was  not  easy  for  Israel  to 
leave  the  Sinai  or  for  Egypt  to  agree 
to  a  peace  treaty  with  Israel.  But 
Israel  did  withdraw  from  the  Sinai  and 
Egypt  did  sign  a  peace  treaty.  They 
did  so,  I  believe,  because  they  wanted 
peace  and  because  the  United  States 
showed  them  how  to  achieve  it.  We 
must  be  willing  to  accept  that  role  in 
Lebanon.  And  if  we  do,  I  believe  peace 
is  possible  again. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  take  the  opportunity  afforded  to 
them  by  the  exhibition  of  Mr.  Perl's 
photographs  to  think  about  the  sacri- 
fices that  have  been  made  for  peace  in 
the  past  and  the  alternative  to  peace 
which  we  see  in  the  present.  Given 
that  choice,  I  strongly  urge  our  Gov- 
ernment to  become  deeply  involved  in 
the  negotiations  now  taking  place  in 
the  Middle  E^t  and  seciu«  a  lasting 
peace  in  the  region. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues look  at  the  photographs  of 
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Mr.  Peri.  I  hope  they  will  consider 
some  arguments  which  I  advanced  in  a 
speech  I  gave  last  week  to  the  Ameri- 
can Lebanese  League  here  in  Washing- 
ton and  the  arguments  made  in  a 
recent  compelling  editorial  in  the  June 
23  edition  of  the  New  Republic. 
Toward  that  end,  I  submit  for  the 
RscoRO  the  text  of  my  remarks  and 
the  New  Republic  editorial. 
The  material  follows: 

RXMAKKS  BY  SzaiATOR  CAU,  LEVIN  TO  THE 
AMXSICAIf  IjKBAHKSI  Leacite 

Again  blood  is  being  spilled  in  your  ances- 
tral homeland.  There  is.  despite  the  cease- 
fire, a  sense  of  death  In  the  air  and  a  fear 
that  the  sky  may  be  blotted  out  again  by 
the  dust  clouds  of  bombs.  And  there  is  a  ter- 
rifying possibility  that  what  we  are  seeing 
now— all  the  pain,  all  the  terror,  all  the 
death— may  be  nothing  but  an  opening 
scene  In  a  play  whose  plot  features  a  finale 
from  which  the  region,  and  perhaps  the 
world  will  never  recover. 

Why?  Why  is  the  lovely  land  so  full  of  his- 
tory being  subjected  to  this  torture  again? 
Where  do  we  look  for  hope?  Those  are  the 
questions  I  want  to  address  today.  I  want  to 
look  at  the  past,  not  simply  for  the  purpose 
of  ensiling  in  retrospective  regret,  but  in 
an  attempt  to  get  a  better  sense  of  what  we 
need  to  do  to  assure— as  we  must— that  Leb- 
anon will  regain  and  retain  her  freedom  and 
independence. 

My  direct  experience  with  Lebanon  came 
in  the  winter  of  1980.  At  that  time,  during  a 
tour  of  the  Middle  East,  I  became  the  first 
United  States  Senator  in  many  years  to  visit 
Lebanon.  I  was  impressed  and  depressed  by 
what  I  saw  there.  My  meetings  with  Presi- 
dent Sarkis  and  Defense  Minister  Skaff 
were  all  too  brief— but  they  were  long 
enough  for  me  to  gain  some  understanding 
of  the  twisted  strands  of  history  and  fate 
which  were  slowly  strangling  the  life  force 
of  the  Lebanese  nation. 

Upon  my  return,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Presi- 
dent-Elect Reagan.  I  said  then  that  "the  life 
of  this  tiny  nation,  a  microcosm  of  the 
Middle  East's  problems,  is  literally  at  stake. 
We  have  ignored  Lebanon.  But  its  people's 
suffering,  not  of  their  own  making,  is  as  ob- 
vious as  the  Syrian  tanlis  which  man  Syrian 
check-points  all  over  her  roads."  In  that 
letter,  I  pleaded  with  the  Presldent-Elect  to 
become  personally  Involved  in  the  difficult 
negotiations  which  would  be  required  to 
bring  peace  to  Lebanon  and  some  semblance 
of  sanity  to  the  region.  I  told  him  that  with- 
out personal  Presidential  Involvement— with 
all  the  risks  that  entailed— there  would  be 
no  solution  to  the  Lebanese  crisis. 

My  assessment  was  shared  by  Robert 
Basil,  your  Chairman,  who  has  told  the 
Congress  time  and  time  again,  that  the 
United  States  must  become  directly  involved 
in  securing  Lebanon's  security  and  inde- 
pendence. In  the  absence  of  such  involve- 
ment, Mr.  Basil  warned,  "all  the  antagonists 
use  Lebanon  as  the  ground  upon  which  vio- 
lence takes  place.  As  long  as  this  neutral 
ground  is  available  .  .  .  there  is  little  direct 
penalty  associated  with  endlessly  protract- 
ing the  conflict  and  resisting  a  negotiated 
settlement." 

And  for  years.  Mr.  Basil's  fears  were  con- 
firmed. Lebanon  was  the  battleground  of 
the  Middle  East,  the  epicenter  of  terrorism 
and  death,  a  proving-ground  for  weapons  of 
war  and  a  testing  center  for  destruction. 
And  the  United  States,  for  the  most  part, 
simply  sat  back  and  allowed  it  to  happen. 
We  let  Lebanon  down.  We  were  content  to 


try  to  contain!  most  of  the  violence  of  the 
region  in  that  ^ne  land. 

But  American  policy  makers  should  have 
known  that  it  was  not  possible  to  contain  in 
Lebanon  a  terror  capable  of  consuming  the 
world.  Naturp  abhors  a  vacuum— and 
human  nature!  rushes  to  fill  one.  Lebanon 
was  a  vacuumln  the  universe  of  power  poli- 
tics. The  PLOjand  the  Syrians  moved  in  to 
fill  a  void  withjthe  power  of  destruction. 

Israel  could  fciot  allow  that  vacuum  to  be 
filled  with  tha  shells  that  tore  through  the 
air  and  destrofed  her  villages  anymore  than 
the  people  of  Xebanon  could  stand  for  the 
destruction  of  Zahle  by  the  Syrians  or  the 
sacking  and  takeover  of  Damour  by  the 
PLO. 

No,  without  strong,  direct  American  in- 
volvement, an  armed  conflict  was  inevitable 
in  Lebanon,  fhere  was  no  strong  direct 
American  invcivement.  And  now  there  is  an 
armed  conflict; 

America  rectntly  seemed  to  begin  to  real- 
ize the  urgentjneed  to  pay  attention  to  Leb- 
anon. On  Ma*  26,  Secretary  of  SUte  Haig 
elevated  Lebaiion  to  a  more  central  role  in 
America's  Miadle  East  concerns.  He  finally 
recognized  that  "Lebanon  today  is  a  focal 
point  of  danger. "  He  also  realized  that  the 
cease-fire  arringed  by  Ambassador  Habib 
could  not  endure  'while  the  problems  at  the 
root  of  the  co^iflict  continue  to  fester."  But, 
despite  the  rhietoric  and  in  face  of  that  rec- 
ognition. Secretary  Haig  did  not  appear  to 
attach  any  urgency  to  American  action.  All 
he  promised  was  that  "the  President  has 
.  .  .  directed  Ambassador  Habib  to  return  to 
the  Middle  Eatst  soon  to  discuss  our  ideas 
.  .  .  with  .  .  .  concerned  states." 

Ambassador;  Habib  was  dispatched— but 
the  "soon"  d|l  not  come  soon  enough.  He 
reached  the  Middle  East  to  discover  blood  in 
the  sands,  bodies  in  the  streets  and  crisis  In 
the  air.  | 

But,  at  leaai  he  reached  the  Middle  East. 
Secretary  of  State  Haig  has  apparently  de- 
clined to  travel  to  the  region,  preferring  to 
take  a  joumef  for  peace  only  when  the  con- 
ditions for  peace  had  already  been  achieved. 
While  he  properly  was  willing  to  become  in- 
volved prior  ip  an  agreement  between  Eng- 
land and  Arfentina,  in  Lebanon  he  pre- 
ferred to  await  a  ""more  flexible"  posture. 
While  a  ceasft-flre  now  exists  between  Syria 
and  Israel  ar^rway,  no  settlement  will  come 
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from   that   c*ase-fire   unless  American  in 
volvement— <nrect  and  personal  and  forcefbl 
American     lavolvement— spurs     settlement 
discussions  ai>ng. 

In  what  direction  ought  we  try  to  move 
those  discusaons,  and  along  what  paths  do 
we  want  neitiations  to  travel?  While  the 
military  andj  diplomatic  picture  is  a  fluid 
one,  I  can  arovide  an  outline  for  action 
which  might  turn  this  war  into  a  real  oppor- 
tunity for  a  luting  peace. 

First  and  faremost,  Lebanon  needs  and  de- 
serves to  be]  free  from  foreign  influence- 
whether  thai  be  Syrian  or  Palestinian  or  Is- 
raeli. Lebanon's  people  deserve  and  demand 
the  right  toTrule  their  own  destiny  rather 
than  being  dsed  as  pawns  in  a  giant  chess 
game  In  whidh  their  land  constitutes  a  pock- 
marked boain.  American  influence  must  be 
directed  to  securing  agreements  which  guar- 
antee the  in^lependence  and  sovereignty  of 
Lebanon.  Isittel's  public  statements  and  ac- 
tions indicate  that  they  have  no  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  military  presence  in 
Lebanon.      I 

Their  goali  has  been  to  establish  a  buffer 
zone  which  \  rtll  protect  her  people  from  the 
kind  of  shel  Ing  which  has  dashed  so  many 
lives  and  ho  )es  for  so  many  years.  Once  ar- 
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rangementfi  are  mat  le  to  secure  that  buffer 
zone,  or  otherwise  [to  protect  Israel  from 
attack,  Israel's  withdrawal  should  follow. 

Second,  we  need  fto  negotiate  the  condi- 
tions for  such  a  withdrawal.  In  the  process, 
we  must  not  settle  for  the  kind  of  cosmetic 
solution  the  last  ceie-flre  created.  We  have 
to  address  some  of  ^he  more  oasic  and  fun- 
damental causes  of  conflict.  President  Rea- 
gan's suggestion  of  Israeli  withdrawal,  is 
only  half  right.  What  it  misses  is  any  way  to 
control  border  incidents,  any  mechanism  for 
protecting  Israeli  Villages  from  bombard- 
ment, any  method  bf  freeing  the  Lebanese 
and  the  Israeli's  from  the  threats  of  terror- 
ism. Accordingly,  I  iwould  formulate  Ameri- 
ca's goal  in  a  moro  comprehensive  form.  I 
see  it  as  involving  three  essential  elements: 
a  Joint  withdrawal  of  Israeli  and  Syrian 
forces;  the  creation  of  a  multi-national 
peace-keeping  forca  similar  to  the  one  now 
In  the  Sinai  whichi  includes  American  par- 
ticipation; and  a  (trong  and  independent 
central  government!  capable  of  establishing 
national  policy  and  controlling  the  Palestin- 
ians by  disarming  tftem. 

These  three  esseBtial  elements  of  Ameri- 
can policy,  withdrafval  of  Syrian  and  Israeli 
forces,  establishing:  a  multi-national  peace- 
keeping force,  and  a  central  government 
strong  enough  to  disarm  the  PLO,  would  go 
a  long  way  toward  Tesolving  many  of  Leba- 
non's problems.  As  .Mr.  Basil  pointed  out  in 
April  of  this  year,  jSyria  no  longer  plays  a 
constructive  role  In  Lebanon  and  should 
withdraw  its  forces]  .  .  .  '"Syria's  objective  is 
political  hegemony  over  Lebanon  and  .  .  . 
Syria  has  actually  been  the  major  source  of 
upheaval  and  instability  in  Lebanon." 

To  the  extent  tliit  the  Israeli  action  has 
set  up  the  conditians  which  may  lead  to  a 
Syrian  withdrawal  and  re-emerging  of  a 
strong  Lebanese  central  government,  this 
war— even  with  i^  destructive  impact- 
offers  an  historic  Opportunity  to  give  Leba- 
non back  to  the  Lebanese. 

While  ultimately  the  prospects  for  a 
secure  Lebanon  cinnot  be  guaranteed  by 
the  action  of  othdr  nations— other  nations 
can  help  establish  the  conditions  required 
to  secure  stability;  The  Lebanese  must  be 
assured  a  free  Presidential  election  this 
August.  The  ceatral  government  must 
become  stronger  aad  the  election  which  cre- 
ates that  govemtnent  must  be  secured. 
America  should  be  willing  to  do  whatever  it 
can  to  safeguard  that  election.  We  joined  In 
efforts  to  assure  ^hat  free  elections  would 
be  held  In  El  Salvador— surely  we  ought  to 
be  willing  to  do  at^  least  as  much  in  a  coun- 
try whose  future  is  so  directly  related  to  our 
national  interest.   | 

In  the  same  sen4e,  we  must  do  what  is  re- 
quired to  make  sure  that  there  is  a  country 
left  to  govern.  Th^  damage  and  destruction 
of  this  war  is  exte^ive.  The  requirement  to 
rebuild  is  pressing  and  America  should  be 
willing  to  provide  assistance.  But  as  much  as 
Lebanon  needs  aict— and  as  much  as  America 
ought  to  provide  It — Lebanon  also  needs  to 
be  left  alone  to  work  out  its  own  destiny. 
Our  assistance,  ta  the  extent  it  Is  required 
and  requested,  shpuld  not  imply  or  involve 
or  participation  |n  the  internal  decision- 
making process  af  the  Lebanese  govern- 
ment. I 

There  is  yet  another  rebuilding  process 
that  must  also  taae  place— but  this  process 
involves  building  a  recognition  of  reality  in 
the  region.  I  Indicated  earlier  that  the 
vacuum  in  Lebanon  made  this  tragic  conflict 
inevitable.  But  there  was  another  factor 
which  made  this  ti^^edy  inevitable  as  well- 
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to  accept  Israel's  right  to  exist.  The  states 
of  the  Middle  East  must  see,  finally  see. 
that  Israel  is  a  reality.  The  war  of  attrition 
must  cease  and  a  process  of  accommodation 
must  begin.  There  can  be  no  peace  for  Leba- 
non, no  peace  for  Syria,  no  peace  for  Israel, 
no  peace  for  the  Middle  East  or  the  world 
until  every  country  and  every  people  in  the 
region  accept  the  reality  of  Israel's  exist- 
ence. 

That  recognition,  painful  as  it  may  be  for 
some,  may  emerge  from  this  latest  round  of 
death  and  destruction.  And  a  hope  emerges 
as  a  result— a  hope  that  this  latest  tragedy 
may  be  the  last  tragedy  for  Lebanon. 

There  can  be  no  question  about  the  neces- 
sity of  securing  and  safeguarding  Lebanese 
independence  and  territorial  integrity.  But 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  goal  was  im- 
possible as  long  as  Syria  and  the  PLO  were 
free  to  control  Lebanon— ask  the  people 
who  lived  in  Damour  or  Zahle  what  PLO 
and  Syrian  rule  meant.  It  will  be  impossible 
to  achieve  that  goal  if  Lebanon  continues  to 
harbor  a  direct  and  pervasive  threat  to  Isra- 
el's security— ask  the  people  of  Beirut  if  In- 
dependence and  freedom  from  fear  is  possi- 
ble when  PLO  headquarters  are  located  In 
civilian  population  centers.  It  will  be  impos- 
sible to  achieve  that  goal  if  America  is  not 
willing  to  take  the  risks  that  peace  re- 
quires—ask the  Egyptians  and  Israelis  if 
peace  is  possible  without  dramatic  American 
Involvement. 

But  peace  is  possible  and  Independence  is 
obtainable.  It  requires  action,  it  requires 
faith,  it  requires  courage.  The  people  of 
Lebanon  have  the  faith  and  courage.  Let  us 
hope  that  they  can  transmit  enough  of  it  to 
the  United  States  so  that  we  can  act  in  ways 
which  will  Justify  and  redeem  their  suffer- 
ing. 

[From  the  New  Republic,  June  23, 1982] 
Lebamon  Cah  Now  Be  Lebanon 

What  has  been  called  the  Israeli  invasion 
of  Lebanon  is,  in  reality,  the  latest  round  in 
the  war  between  the  PLO  and  Israel.  It  is 
being  fought  not  against  but  in  Lebanon, 
the  ground  chosen  by  the  PLO.  But  this 
round  is  being  fought  on  Israel's  terms— be- 
tween armed  soldiers.  The  PLO  prefers  to 
conduct  the  war  on  other  terms:  placing 
bombs  In  buses  and  schoolhouses,  launching 
rockets  over  the  heads  of  U.N.  peacekeeping 
troops  into  the  villages  of  northern  Israel, 
shooting  unarmed  Israeli  diplomats.  Howev- 
er much  the  PLO  may  be  dismayed  at  the 
prospect  of  facing  Israeli  soldiers  rather 
than  civlUans,  it  has  never  been  equivocal 
about  the  fact  that  its  principal  vocation  is 
war  with  Israel.  Although  there  are  Pales- 
tinians with  a  vision  of  coexistence  with 
Israel,  the  PLO  declares  its  goal  to  be  the 
"extermination"  of  Israel  "economically,  po- 
litically, militarily,  culturally,  and  ideologi- 
cally." It  goes  further.  It  treats  Palestinians 
who  speak  of  coexistence  as  traitors,  and 
has  a  long  record  of  assassinations  to  prove 
it.  (Indeed,  one  of  the  reasons  it  has  been 
hard  to  find  West  Bank  Palestinians  willing 
to  Join  the  autonomy  talks  is  that  they 
know  to  do  so  risks  death  at  the  hands  of 
the  PLO.  The  PLO  recently  gunned  down 
two  Palestinian  moderates,  father  and  son. 
on  the  West  Bank.) 

Since  the  PLO  grievance  with  Israel  is  Is- 
rael's existence,  it  is  hardly  surprising  that 
the  relationship  between  the  two  is  one  of 
conflict.  Not  so  the  relationship  between 
Israel  and  Lebanon.  Until  the  arrival  of  the 
I>LO  In  the  south,  Lebanon  had  been  living 
in  de  facto  peace  with  Israel  for  more  than 
twenty  years.  Israel  has  never  had  any  de- 


signs on  Lebanese  territory.  Lebanon  stayed 
out  of  all  the  wars  tietween  Israel  and  the 
Arab  states  after  1948,  and  Israel  respected 
the  frontier.  In  the  1967  war.  for  example, 
Lebanon  was  the  only  Israeli  neighbor  that 
did  not  attack,  and,  although  Lebanon  Is  by 
far  the  weakest  neighboring  state,  Israel 
repaid  Lebanon's  peaceful  intentions  by  not 
firing  a  shot  across  the  border. 

AU  that  changed  in  the  early  1970s,  when 
the  PLO,  which  was  then  based  in  Jordan, 
tried  to  overthrow  King  Hussein.  Hussein 
launched  a  bloody  war  against  the  PLO  in 
1970  and  drove  it  out  of  Jordan.  (""Black 
September,"  the  terrorist  group  named  in 
memory  of  that  war.  avenged  Hussein's  1970 
massacre  of  four  thousand  Palestinians  by 
murdering  Israeli  athletes  at  the  Munich 
Olympics  In  1972.)  The  PLO  then  reestab- 
lished itself  In  southern  Lebanon,  where  it 
Joined  forces  with  dissident  Lebanese  Mos- 
lems to  overthrow  the  delicate  constitution- 
al arrangements  under  which  Lebanese 
Moslems  and  Christians  had  coexisted  for 
almost  forty  years.  The  result  was  another 
bloody  civil  war,  this  time  in  Lebanon.  In 
1975  and  1976  alone,  this  civil  war  killed 
more  than  fifty  thousand  people.  With  the 
total  breakdown  of  central  governmental 
authority,  Syria  moved  in  with  twenty-five 
thousand  troops  and  the  PLO  took  control 
of  the  south,  which  borders  on  Israel.  It  is 
from  the  south  that  the  PLO  conducted  its 
war  against  Israel,  a  war  not  only  over  the 
West  Bank  or  Jerusalem,  but  over  Tel  Aviv 
and,  more  Immediately,  over  Israel's  north- 
em  OalUee.  For  seven  years,  the  PLO 
launched  raids,  rockets,  and  long-range  ar- 
tlUery  Into  the  Galilee.  Last  week  Israel  de- 
cided to  put  an  end  to  those  attacks  once 
and  for  all. 

The  Israeli  attack  on  PLO  bases  in  south- 
em  Lebanon  was  not  retaliation  for  the 
attack  on  Ambassador  Shlomo  Argov  in 
London.  Nor  was  it,  as  Italian  President 
Sandro  Pertlnl  grotesquely  suggested, 
"tribal  Justice."  It  was  a  military  operation 
designed  to  guarantee  the  safety  of  Israel's 
northern  population  against  PLO  attack  by 
pushing  the  PLO  and  its  guns  out  of  range 
of  northern  IsraeL  Israel  tried  to  accom- 
plish this  once  before.  In  1978  it  launched  a 
similar  Incursion  into  Lebanon.  But  it  was 
forced  to  retreat  under  heavy  American 
pressure,  and  Its  troops  were  replaced  by  a 
weak,  porous  U.N.  force  which  allowed  the 
PLO  to  reesUbllsh  bases  from  which  it  infil- 
trated and  launched  rocket  attacks  against 
Israel. 

A  year  ago  the  Reagan  Administration 
tried  to  paper  over  the  conflict  with  a  cease- 
fire arranged  by  Ambassador  Philip  Habib. 
Under  cover  of  that  ceasefire,  the  PLO  con- 
tinued infiltration  across  other  borders  (the 
Israelis  recently  captured  a  three-man  ter- 
rorist squad  crossing  from  Jordan  into 
Israel)  and  indiscriminate  attacks  on  civil- 
ians In  Israel  and  diplomats  and  prominent 
Jews  In  Europe.  The  PLO  also  used  the 
ceasefire  to  transform  Itself  from  a  guerrilla 
force  Into  a  modem  army.  It  poured  tons  of 
heavy  equipment  into  its  bases  in  southern 
Lebanon,  equipping  them  with  Soviet-made 
tanks  and  heavy  mobile  r(x;ket  launches  and 
artillery.  When  Israel  did  launch  an  air 
strike  last  Friday  (that  was  retaliation  for 
the  shooting  of  Its  ambassador  to  England), 
the  PLO  responded  with  a  barrage  of  rock- 
ets and  artiUery  ttiat  blanketed  the  Galilee 
from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Syrian 
border.  As  a  result.  In  the  words  of  New 
York  Times  correspondent  David  K. 
Shlpler,  "life  has  disintegrated"  In  northern 
Israel.  No  country  charged  with  defending 


its  citizens  could  allow  such  a  situation  to 
endure. 

As  we  write,  the  Israeli  attack  is  a  military 
success.  It  is  pushing  the  PLO  beyond  artil- 
lery range  of  Israel.  It  will  also  succeed  in 
destroying  the  military  infrastructure  of 
the  PLO,  at  least  for  years  to  come.  No  one 
pretends  that  it  will  mean  the  end  of  the 
PLO  or  the  end  of  the  PLO-Israel  war.  That 
will  come  only  when  the  PLO  either 
achieves  a  victory  (the  liquidation  of  Israel) 
or  transforms  itself  into  a  body  seeking  ac- 
commodation with  Israel.  But  Israel's  action 
against  the  PLO— at  a  terribly  high  price 
not  only  to  combatants  but  also  to  civilians 
caught  In  the  crossfire— does  dramatically 
change  the  constellation  of  forces  in  Leba- 
non. It  thus  offers  a  unique  opportunity  to 
put  Lebanon  back  together  again,  and.  In 
the  process,  to  enhance  the  security  of 
America's  allies  in  the  region. 

Unless,  that  is,  this  unique  opportunity  is 
undone  by  American  diplomacy.  Judging 
from  the  questions  that  appear  to  be  upper- 
most in  official  minds,  there  is  reason  to  be 
apprehensive.  The  current  touchstone  ap- 
pears to  be  the  arcane  question  of  whether 
Israel's  use  of  U.S. -made  weapons  In  Leba- 
non was  defensive  or  offensive:  If  offensive, 
then  the  U.S.  is  obliged,  it  is  said,  to  take 
some  sanctions  against  Israel.  We  believe 
that  any  fair  reading  of  the  history  of  the 
PLO's  self-declared  war  of  attrition  against 
Israel  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  Israel's 
actions  were  defensive.  But  the  real  ques- 
tion facing  the  U.S.  in  this  nu>idly  changing 
situation  is  not  whether  Israel's  actions 
meet  certain  definitions  of  legality,  but 
whether  they  help  bring  about  what  the 
U.S.  seelcs  in  the  area:  sovereignty  for  Leba- 
non, security  for  America's  allies,  and  peace. 

One  wonders  if  some  senior  AdnUnistra- 
tlon  policy-makers  are  even  asking  them- 
selves these  questions.  The  reflective  ap- 
proach at  the  State  Department  appears  to 
be  that  the  puri>ose  of  diplomacy  Is  to  re- 
store whatever  status  quo  existed  yester- 
day—even if  it  led  directly  to  war.  The  cur- 
rent U.N.  resolution,  calling  for  imcondi- 
tlonal  Israeli  withdrawal,  neatly  embodies 
this  wisdom,  and  that  resolution  enjoys  the 
acquiescence  of  the  Reagan  Administration. 
However,  to  their  credit.  President  Reagan 
and  Secretary  of  State  Haig  appear  to  be 
giving  the  resolution  only  lip  service.  And 
for  good  reason.  America  has  two  overriding 
Interests  In  Lebanon:  first,  to  bring  about  a 
reconsltitution  of  Lebanon  as  it  was  before 
the  PLO  and  Syrian  invasions;  and.  second, 
to  reduce  the  influence  of  the  PLO,  which 
has  consistently  sought  to  wreck  the  major 
U.S.  achievement  in  the  Middle  East— the 
Camp  David  accords— and  to  destabilize  con- 
servative Arab  regimes  and  potential  allies 
like  Egypt,  Jordan,  and  the  Gulf  states. 

A  prerequisite  for  the  return  of  sovereign- 
ty to  Lebanon  and  tranquility  to  its  people 
Is  the  removal  of  aU  foreign  armed  forces- 
Syrian,  PLO,  and  Israeli— from  its  soil,  and 
an  accommodation  between  the  Indigenous 
Christian  and  Moslem  populations.  That 
was  impossible  before  the  Israeli  action  of 
last  week.  But  it  is  possible  now.  One  does 
not  have  to  ignore  the  terrible  suffering 
caused  by  war  to  recognize  that  it  can  some- 
times create  the  conditions  for  peace,  as  the 
1967  and  1973  wars  did  for  Egypt  and  Israel. 
Israel  now  holds  an  important  bargaining 
chip:  southern  Lebanon.  It  should  be  re- 
quired to  offer  it  In  exchange  for  a  mutual 
withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  and  the  res- 
toration of  Lebanon  to  the  Lebanese.  That 
would  be  the  boldest  solution,  and  it  would 
best  serve  both  the  U.S.  and  the  long-suffer- 
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ing  Lebanese.  The  wont  pooalble  U.S.  diplo- 
macy, and  the  one  that  would  make  this 
Letenese  reconstruction  Impossible,  would 
be  to  force  Israel  back  to  its  borders  uncon- 
ditionally. Such  a  move  would  also  squander 
the  other  assets  that  Israel  has  acquired  at 
high  cost  in  bloody  fighting:  an  end  to  the 
war  of  attrition  across  the  Israeli-Lebanese 
border  and  a  significant  reduction  of  PLO 
influence,  not  only  in  Lebanon  but  Uurough- 
out  the  Middle  East 

Those  who  complain  about  the  alleged 
damage  Israel's  actions  have  done  to  Ameri- 
can interests  in  the  area  overlook  the  threat 
that  the  PLO  and  Syria  pose  to  the  United 
States  and  to  its  Arab  friends  in  the  region. 
This  threat  is,  indeed,  the  only  way  to  un- 
derstand what  Radio  Lebanon  called  "the 
stunning  silence"  of  moderate  Arab  states 
regarding  Israel's  action  in  Lebanon.  These 
moderate  states,  from  Egypt  to  Oman,  de- 
spite perfunctory  and  mild  ciiastisement  of 
Israel,  are  quite  satisfied  with  Israel's  ac- 
tions. They  fear  PLO  subversion,  which 
they  have  attempted  to  buy  off  with  Up 
service  and  tribute  in  the  past.  President 
Mubarak  of  Egypt  cannot  forget  PLO  and 
Syrian  rejoicing  at  the  murder  of  tils  prede- 
cessor. King  Hussein  of  Jordan  cannot 
forget  that  the  PLO  tried  to  overthrow  him 
in  1970.  with  Syrian  help;  and  Prince  Pahd 
of  Saudi  Arabia  cannot  forget  that  the  PLO 
and  Syria,  in  conjunction  with  other  rejec- 
tionist  states,  torpedoed  his  much-vaunted 
peace  plan  at  the  Fez  summit  in  Morocco. 

Also,  the  PLO,  the  Syrians,  and  the  other 
rejectionists  have  supported  Iran  in  its  war 
with  Iraq.  Iran  is  now  winning,  and  has 
issued  ominous  threats  to  Saudi  Arabia  and 
the  other  oil  sUtes  who  backed  Iraq.  These 
states,  no  models  of  stability  to  start  with, 
can  only  be  relieved  to  see  Syria  and  the 
PLO  discomfited  and  Iran  distracted  from 
its  drive  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  Thus,  it  should 
come  as  no  surprise  that  the  Arab  states 
most  friendly  to  the  U.S.  have  been  quiet 
about  Israel's  action.  Yet  senior  White 
House  officials  leaked  to  CBS  News  that 
they  were  "furious"  over  Israel's  action,  be- 
cause it  lessened  the  chances  of  peace  in  the 
Middle  East.  How?  It  weakens  the  PLO  and 
Syria,  bitter  enemies  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords. It  reduces  their  ability  to  destabilize 
Mubarak  and  to  blackmail  Hussein  and 
moderate  Palestinians  who  might  contem- 
plate Joining  Camp  David.  And  it  ends  a 
seven-year  war  of  attrition  which  has  been  a 
constant  source  of  tensions. 

The  U.S.  has  an  opportunity  to  try  for  a 
comprehensive  settlement  in  Lebanon.  At  a 
minimum,  however,  the  U.S.  objective 
should  be  the  establishment  of  a  southern 
Lel)anon  free  of  PLO  influence.  U.S.  diplo- 
macy should  not  exhaust  its  creative  powers 
in  devising  linguistic  formulas  at  the  U.N. 
that  are  condemnatory  enough  to  satisfy 
Arab  sensibilities  and  conciliatory  enough 
not  to  alienate  Israel.  Nor  should  there  be 
attempts  to  repeat  the  1981  "success"  of  Mr. 
Hablb.  The  fact  that  influential  Presidential 
aides  like  James  Baker  can  ciiaracterize  last 
year's  Hablb  mission  as  a  success  is  a  meas- 
ure of  how  muddled  American  thinking  on 
Lebanon  has  become.  Mr.  Hablb's  mission 
was  a  failure  from  begiiming  to  end.  He  was 
sent  to  the  Middle  East  to  remove  Syrian 
missiles  from  Lebanon,  and  the  ceasefire  he 
negotiated  did  not  remove  them;  it  protect- 
ed them.  (Now  Israel  has  destroyed  them. 
The  Syrians  made  this  virt'ially  inevitable 
early  last  week  by  adding  to  the  six  SAM 
antiaircraft  batteries  already  in  place  twelve 
new  ones.  These  threatened  the  entire  Is- 
raeli Diilitary  operation  in  Lebanon,   and 


could  have  been  a  cover  for  a  Syrian  ground 
assault  which  Syrian  troop  movements  into 
Lebanon  seemed  to  presage.)  During  the 
ceasefire  the  ^LO  rearmed  massively  with 
heavy  weaponc  and  in  the  end,  of  course, 
the  ceasefire,  having  solved  nothing,  broke 
down  complettfy.  American  diplomacy  will 
not  stand  mahy  such  successes.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  U.S.  is  resolute  In  de- 
manding that  all  foreign  forces  be  with- 
drawn from  Lebanon,  it  has  the  opportunity 
to  turn  this  latest  sad  chapter  in  Lebanon's 
tiistory  into  th(  beginning  of  its  national  re- 
construction.* ; 
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MIGHTY  ItlSSISSIPPI"  AND  THE 
BATTLE  OVER  WATERWAY 
USER  CHARGES 
•  Mr.  STAJTORD.  Mr.  President, 
many  Senators  will  remember  the  long 
struggle  that  was  undertaken  by  our 
colleague  fr(^  New  Mexico,  Mr.  Do- 
HENici  to  in^pose  a  system  of  inland 
waterway  us^r  charges,  that  effort  was 
described  In  a  series  of  articles  that 
appeared  during  1977  and  1978  in  the 
Washington  Post,  and  was  described 
later  by  T.  R.  Reid  in  a  book  entitled, 
"Congressional  Odyssey,  the  Saga  of  a 
Senate  Bill." 

Now  Marouis  Chllds,  the  Pulitzer 
Prize-wlnnlns  columnist  who  for  sever- 
al decades  was  a  correspondent  for  the 
St.  Louis  Pott-Dispatch,  has  written  a 
new  and  interesting  book  on  the  Mis- 
sissippi Rivei.  This  book,  "Mighty  Mis- 
sissippi. Biography  of  a  River,"  con- 
cludes with  B  chapter  describing  the 
development!  of  the  user  charge  battle, 
and  Senator  Dobienici's  efforts. 

The  book  fe  a  good  one.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  it  once  it  is 
published  o»  June  21  by  Ticknor  & 
Fields  of  New  Haven.  Conn. 

To  give  m$  colleagues  a  taste  of  this 
fine  book,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a 
copy  of  the  user  charges  chapter  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recors. 
The  material  follows: 

The  Monet  Game 
The  great  fiver  may  have  been  tamed, 
dredged,  docked,  converted  to  a  canal,  but 
who  owned  it  (was  still  the  question  in  1978, 
in  a  world  thie  prophets  of  the  past  could 
never  have  coficelved.  In  the  view  of  the  vi- 
sionaries, thei  railroads— the  monsters  that 
had  stood  In  the  way  of  the  prosperity  and 
independence  I  of  the  vast  middle  region  of 
the  nation— Wfere  ailing.  Planes,  trucks,  and 
buses  had  cut  deeply  into  the  near  monopo- 
ly they  once  enjoyed.  Highways  crisscross- 
ing the  nation  had  been  built  at  the  cost  of 
many  billions  of  dollars,  derived  in  no  small 
part  from  the  taxing  power  of  the  federal 
government.  Airports  had  come  into  being 
with  the  help  of  federal  largesse. 

How  did  th«  river,  the  great  canal,  fit  into 
this  late-twentieth-century  picture?  The 
answer  came,  surprisingly  enough,  frofn 
Senator  Pete  Domenlci  of  New  Mexico.  The 
river  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  the 
property  of  t)^e  great  corporations  that  used 
it  free  of  ch$rge  wliile  the  federal  govern- 
ment paid  out  millions  each  year— with  in- 
flation, closer  to  a  billion  dollars— for  the 
upkeep  of  th<  locks  and  dams  on  the  Missis- 
sippi system.  With  the  help  of  two  percep- 
tive staffers^  Harold  Brayman  and  Lee 
Rawls,  who  $aw  in  the  issue  political  re- 


wards for  a  senator  Tirtually  unknown  up  to 
that  point,  Pete  Dolnenici,  the  Republican 
senator  from  New  Mexico,  set  out  to  bring 
the  corporate  glanta  to  heel  with  a  user  fee 
that  would  pay  at  laast  part  of  the  cost  the 
taxpayer  was  bearing. 

While  It  got  comparatively  little  public  at- 
tention, what  followed  was  one  of  the  bitter- 
est conflicts  in  thi  history  of  the  river 
system.  The  issue  iwas  money,  pure  and 
simple.  The  corporations — oil,  steel,  chemi- 
cals, a  variety  of  consumer  goods— had  had 
a  long-standing  free  ride.  Their  barges 
moved  from  plant  to  plant,  from  raw-mate- 
rial resources  to  manufacturing  plants, 
along  a  waterway  kept  in  first-rate  oper- 
ation by  the  federal  government.  The  rail- 
roads had  long  protested  the  Inequity  of 
this  free  ride,  and  that  protest  was  ever 
louder  as  revenues  fell  off  and  the  cost  of 
maintaining  deteriorating  rail  lines  con- 
stantly increased,     j 

The  battle  began  when  Pete  Domenlci  put 
in  a  bill  providing  fcr  a  user  fee,  sinall  in  the 
first  instance  and  counting  year  by  year. 
Seldom  has  the  Caiiitol  seen  such  armies  of 
well-heeled  lobbyists  as  marched  up  the  hill 
to  contest  in  committee  hearing  rooms  and 
to  propagandize  in  private  hideouts.  Tem- 
pers often  flared  qs  witness  after  witness 
rolled  up  the  recoi^.  At  one  point,  as  Do- 
menlci was  testifying,  a  bold  advocate  of  the 
barge  lines  rose  if  the  crowded  hearing 
room  to  shout,  "Why  are  you  pushing  this? 
It  isn't  any  of  your  business."  Those  famil- 
iar with  Domenlci 'sj  feisty  independence  felt 
that  if  any  furthei|  Incentive  were  needed, 
this  provided  it.  He  was  outraged  that  a  lob- 
byist could  tell  hii4  that  the  public's  busi- 
ness wasn't  his  buslitess. 

This  was  when  the  Democrats  still  con- 
trolled the  Senate  4s  well  as  the  House,  and 
the  Reagan  revolution  was  still  well  beyond 
the  horizon.  As  Brafirman  and  Rawls  plotted 
with  Domenlci  to  put  through  the  user  fee 
they  recognized  a  key  opponent  in  Senator 
Russell  Long  of  Louisiana.  As  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  the  ultimate  au- 
thority on  all  taxation  and  for  that  matter 
on  spending  as  weO,  he  exercised  his  unri- 
valed power  with  t^e  wiles  of  the  good  old 
boy  from  Louisiana.  The  chairmanship  is 
only  one  of  the  tentacles  Long  had  thrust 
deep  into  the  Sei^te  structure.  With  his 
five  terms  in  the  ^nate  he  had  acquired  a 
knowledge  and  a  skili  making  it  almost  im- 
possible to  get  a  b(ll  past  him  that  he  op- 
posed. His  fondest  eoncem  is  the  oil  and  gas 
resources  of  his  st^te  and  the  commerce  of 
New  Orleans.  It  was  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  Long  would  ob  opposed  to  Domenici's 
user  bUl.  | 

His  good-old-bor  facade  masking  his 
power  and  his  vigilance  over  the  whole  legis- 
lative process,  Lohg  could  afford  to  lie 
doggo  as  the  lol^byists  marshaled  their 
forces  on  the  battlements.  The  barge  lines, 
virtually  all  subsidiaries  of  the  great  corpo- 
rations, hauled  each  year  millions  of  tons  of 
grain,  iron  ore,  and  chemicals  on  the  Missis- 
sippi, the  Ohio,  and  smaller  tributaries. 
With  a  remarkably  efficient  organization,  as 
many  as  twenty-five  or  ttiirty  barges  were 
liked  in  a  flotilla  pushed  by  a  single  propel- 
ler-driven craft. 

In  hearing  aft«r  hearing  the  railroads 
made  the  case  thai  the  right-of-way  for  the 
barge  lines  was  free  while  the  railroaxis  paid 
to  maintain  their  tracks,  and  that  they  paid 
as  well  a  variety  of  state  and  local  taxes. 
This  difference  made  it  impossible,  the  rail- 
road spokesmen  argued,  to  compete  with 
the  free  ride  of  the  barges— the  ride  being 
paid  for  by  the  feci  eral  government  at  a  cost 
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for  maintenance  alone  of  as  much  as  $1  bil- 
lion a  year. 

In  the  lobbying  battle  curious  currents  be- 
neath the  surface  now  and  then  came  to 
light.  As  the  conflict  continued,  money  was 
no  concern.  Lawyers  with  lobbying  skUls, 
both  Republicans  and  Democrats,  got  fat 
contracts.  They  haunted  the  Capitol  for  one 
side  or  the  other.  Surprising  transforma- 
tions occurred.  George  Smathers,  a  former 
Democratic  senator  from  Florida,  had  been 
a  hired  gim  for  the  Association  of  American 
Railroads.  A  personable,  smooth-talking 
type,  he  had  been  employed  to  lobby  in 
favor  of  a  user  fee.  Switching  sides,  he 
joined  up  with  the  American  Inland  Water- 
ways Committee,  for  a  fee  that  could  only 
be  a  guess  since  lobby  registration  does  not 
require  precise  figures. 

According  to  one  estimate,  each  side  spent 
at  least  a  half  million  dollars  on  bill  S.  790. 
Montgomery  Ward  and  the  makers  of  Saran 
Wrap  poured  in  money  on  the  barge  side, 
while  the  often  obscure  subsidiaries  of  large 
corporations  financed  the  railroad  lobby.  At 
times  comic  contradictions  came  to  light,  all 
of  this,  of  course,  with  the  public  having 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  the  conflict,  or 
what  it  might  mean  in  ultimate  prices  at  the 
checkout  counter.  U.S.  Steel  managed  to  be 
on  both  sides.  One  of  their  subsidiaries, 
Ohio  Barge  Line.  Inc..  contributed  to  the 
fight  against  the  user  charge.  Another 
wholly  owned  Steel  subsidiary,  the  Elgin, 
Joliet  and  Eastern  Railroad,  put  out  for  the 
railroad  side. 

Skilled  in  the  ways  of  the  Senate,  Domen- 
ici's staffers  had  from  the  outset  prodded 
the  senator  to  stay  with  the  cause  even 
though  at  times  the  head  count  made  it 
look  hopeless.  They  came  up  with  a  strategy 
they  believed  was  the  surest,  perhaps  the 
only,  way  to  success  as  time  ran  out  and 
Long  threatened  a  filibuster.  That  was  to 
link  the  user  fee  with  reconstruction  of 
Lock  and  Dam  26  at  Alton.  lUlnois.  After 
many  years  in  operation.  26  had  all  but 
broken  down,  and  threatened  to  cause  a 
major  slowdown  in  Mississippi  traffic.  Many 
senators  opposing  a  user  fee  were  resolute 
in  their  determination  that  Lock  and  Dam 
26  be  rebuilt.  The  cost  to  the  government 
would  be  from  $400  to  $600  million.  Ardent 
river  senators  argued  that  given  the  inevita- 
ble delay  in  barge  operation  it  was  impor- 
tant to  get  on  with  26  as  quickly  as  possible. 

S.  790  was  transformed  to  link  Lock  26 
with  the  user  fee.  This  was  an  astute  move 
since  it  presented  a  diffictilt  choice  to  the 
advocates  of  the  free  ride  for  the  barge 
lines,  one  of  whom  was  Adlai  Stevenson  III 
of  Illinois.  Preparing  for  his  retirement  at 
the  end  of  his  second  term,  he  had  put  his 
opposition  to  the  user  fee  at  the  top  of  his 
priority  list.  Yet  he  seems  to  have  failed  to 
understand  how  essential  was  the  linkage, 
and  that  was  his  weakness  as  the  fight  went 
on.  Other  proponents  for  the  barges,  like 
Republican  Senator  John  Danforth  of  Saint 
Louis,  were  more  realistic. 

A  great  deal  of  influence  had  been 
brought  to  bear  to  insure  passage  of  S.  790. 
Brock  Adams,  then  secretary  of  transporta- 
tion, had  become  one  of  the  staunchest  ad- 
vocates of  the  need  to  bring  at  least  some 
equity  into  the  rate  structure  by  making 
barges  pay  at  least  part  of  the  cost  of  their 
right-of-way.  He  had  persiuuled  President 
Carter  to  favor  a  user  fee,  and  the  president 
had  at  one  point  spent  several  hours  phon- 
ing from  Air  Force  One  to  senators  he  hoped 
to  win  over.  The  initial  cost  of  the  23,000 
miles  of  the  river  system,  the  main  streams 
and  their  tributaries— $3  or  $4  or  however 
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many  billions— had  long  been  written  off.  It 
was  the  maintenance  paid  each  year  by  Con- 
gress that  Domenlci  and  the  other  advo- 
cates of  the  user  fee  hoped  to  recover,  at 
least  in  part. 

After  months  of  tugging  and  pulling  on 
both  sides  of  the  conflict,  floor  debate  on  S. 
790  began  in  the  Senate  on  June  22.  1978. 
Domenlci  and  his  lieutenants,  Brayman  and 
Rawls,  were  in  the  front  row,  prepared  for 
what  they  feared  would  be  a  lengthy  ses- 
sion. Before  the  debate  had  reaUy  begun 
Stevenson  put  in  an  amendment  calling  for 
an  eighteen-month  study  of  the  user  fee 
while  leaving  intact,  of  course,  the  authori- 
zation for  26.  This  would  have  effectively 
killed  the  user  fee  since  it  was  the  propi- 
tious moment  for  passage,  and  after  a  year 
and  a  half  no  one  would  remember  what  it 
was  all  about.  A  complication  for  Domenicl 
was  parliamentary.  Senators  rushing  to  vote 
In  response  to  the  burner  sounding  in  every 
office  would  have  to  vote  nay  to  kill  the 
amendment  since  it  took  precedence.  That 
was  a  hazard.  Domenlci  and  his  staffers 
were  worried  when  they  saw  Long  walk  onto 
the  Senate  floor  in  mid-afternoon  with  the 
text  of  what  was  obviously  a  lengthy  speech 
and  a  half  dozen  books,  carefully  marked 
up.  Was  this  the  ammunition  for  a  filibuster 
that  would  bury  the  bill? 

But  with  ttiat  fine  good-old-boy  confi- 
dence in  the  outcome.  Long  rose  to  say  that 
while  he  had  considered  presenting  his 
views  in  extenso  (shorthand  for  filibuster), 
he  had  decided  that  those  views  were  al- 
ready pretty  well  known  and  so  he  thought 
the  time  had  come  for  a  vote.  The  only  con- 
clusion was  that  the  old  master  had  accept- 
ed a  faulty  head  count.  That  was  obvious  as 
the  tally  went  on.  Nays  to  kill  the  amend- 
ment and  ayes  were  tied.  A  rare  silence  set- 
tled down  on  the  floor  and  the  galleries  as 
the  count  went  on.  And  then  finally  the 
tally  clerk:  "The  ayes  are  forty-four  and  the 
nays  are  fifty-one  and  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  .is  re- 
jected." Domenici's  face  is  not  one  to  reflect 
elation,  but  as  he  was  congratulated  by 
friends  and  foes  alike  it  came  close  to  that. 
Passage  of  S.  790  was  then  a  foregone  con- 
clusion, and  late  in  the  day  the  vote  was  sev- 
enty-one to  twenty. 

What  followed  was  a  seemingly  intermina- 
ble backing  and  filling  between  Senate  and 
House.  Jealously  guarding  their  prerogative 
over  all  taxation,  leaders  in  the  House,  con- 
spicuously AI  Ullman,  then  chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means,  held  that  the  user  fee  was 
a  tax.  Between  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
(Tip)  O'Neill,  Jr.,  and  the  White  House  a 
series  of  maneuvers  went  on.  O'Neill  could 
tell  the  House  that  the  president  would  veto 
the  authorization  for  Lock  and  Dam  26 
unless  a  user  fee  was  tied  in  with  it.  That 
may  have  been  the  clincher.  So  the  House 
passed  a  minor  tax  measure  to  which  It  was 
hoped  the  Senate  could  attach  good  old  S. 
790.  Approval  of  both  houses  was  essential 
as  the  adjournment  deadline  drew  perilous- 
ly close. 

Once  again  it  was  Adlai  Stevenson  who 
played  a  trick  card.  On  a  quiet  Saturday 
afternoon  when  the  Senate  was  almost  de- 
serted, preoccupied  with  moving  routine  leg- 
islation, the  senator  from  Illinois  dropped  in 
an  amendment  authorizing  construction  of 
26  to  a  pending  measure.  He  assured  a  sena- 
tor who  inquired  that  this  was  just  a  normal 
waterways  project.  When  Brayman.  skim- 
ming the  CoifCRssstoHAL  Rbcors  on 
Monday,  discovered  what  Stevenson  tiad 
done  he  exploded.  It  was  deliberate  decep- 
tion. He  and  Rawls  immediately  telephoned 


Domenlci,  who  was  campaigning  for  reelec- 
tion in  a  remote  comer  of  New  Mexico. 
You've  got  to  come  back  or  we've  had  It, 
they  told  him. 

Domenicl  took  the  night  flight  from  Albu- 
querque and  arrived  at  the  Capitol  red-eyed 
and  unshaven.  By  a  happy  coincidence  he 
ran  into  Senator  Long  on  the  elevator  going 
with  Brayman  and  Rawls  to  his  office.  The 
good  old  boy  was  in  a  beneficent  mood, 
having  realized  that  he  could  not  defeat  the 
user  fee.  He  would  not  let  Stevenson  get 
away  with  that  trick.  "Don't  you  worry,"  he 
told  Domenicl,  "I'll  see  that  you  get  your 
blU."  The  way  he  managed  it  was  a  classic  il- 
lustration of  Long's  mastery.  He  had,  he 
said,  a  few  little  old  bills  that  had  come  over 
from  the  House.  He  always  kept  back  a  few 
little  old  bills,  and  he'd  get  one  of  them  out 
and  attach  the  user  fee— Lock  and  Dam  38 
to  it. 

And  that  was  the  way  it  worked.  The  Do- 
menicl bill  was  attached  to  a  minor  tax 
measure  providing  federal  tax  exemption 
for  gains  by  certain  organizations  and  indi- 
viduals from  tax-exempt  bingo  games. 

There  were  a  few  last  minute  hitches  with 
adjournment  twenty-six  hours  away.  In  the 
House  an  earnest  member  from  Iowa,  Berk- 
ley Bedell,  rose  to  say  that  the  proposed  tax 
to  be  Imposed  on  the  fuel  used  by  the 
barges— four  cents  a  gallon,  or  $40  million  a 
year— to  go  into  an  Inland  Waterways  Trust 
Fund,  was  far  too  small.  It  would  not  begin 
to  recover  the  costs  Involved  in  maifitjirting 
the  system.  Since  Speaker  of  the  House  "Hp 
O'Neill  has  some  of  the  same  skills  as  the 
good  old  boy  from  Louisiana,  the  House 
came  up  with  the  required  two-thirds  major- 
ity for  a  measure  sent  over  from  the  Senate. 

After  the  Reagan  landslide  In  1980.  the 
Washington  scene  was  entirely  changed. 
The  newspapers  in  New  Mexico  had  given 
considerable  play  to  Domenici's  victory  In 
the  barge  fight,  which  contributed  to  his  re- 
election in  1978.  Beginning  his  second  term 
in  the  Senate  he  was  a  commanding  figure. 
With  the  Republican  majority  the  senator 
from  New  Mexico  became  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee.  In  that  office  he 
played  an  important  part  in  putting 
through  the  Reagan  budget  cuts. 

A  fee  for  use  of  a  right-of-way  paid  for  the 
federal  government  was  no  longer  in  Itself  a 
controversy.  It  was  logical  in  light  of  the 
deep  cuts  he  put  through  in  welfare  pro- 
grams that  President  Reagan  should  take  it 
up.  He  did  that  In  his  televised  address  to 
the  nation  in  September  of  1981: 

"When  the  federal  government  provides  a 
service  directly  to  a  particular  industry  or  to 
a  group  of  citizens.  I  believe  that  those  who 
receive  the  benefits  should  bear  the  cost. 

"For  example,  this  next  year  the  federal 
government  will  spend  $525  million  to  main- 
tain river  harbors,  tunnels,  locks,  and  dams 
for  the  maritime  industries.  Yacht  owners, 
commercial  vessels,  and  the  airlines  will  re- 
ceive services  worth  $2.8  billion  from  Uncle 
Sam. 

"My  spring  budget  proposals  Included  leg- 
islation that  would  authorize  the  federal 
government  to  recover  a  total  of  $980  mil- 
lion from  the  users  of  these  services 
through  fees.  That  is  only  a  third  of  the 
$3.3  billion  it  will  cost  the  government  to 
provide  these  services." 

Here  was  a  conservative  Republican  presi- 
dent calling  for  an  end  to  the  bonus  that 
America's  largest  corporations  had  cher- 
ished for  years.  Senator  Robert  T.  Staf fort) 
of  Vermont,  chairman  of  the  E^viroiunent 
and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  put  in  a 
bill  to  escalate  the  user  fee  through  1986.  A 
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oosponsor  was  Senator  James  Abdnor  of 
South  Dakota,  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee on  water  resources.  But  there  were 
delays  as  the  sponsors  waited  on  a  report 
from  the  Depsirtment  of  Transportation. 
That  report  on  the  various  means  of  trans- 
portation and  their  costs  had  been  called  for 
in  Domenici's  user-fee  bill. 

While  he  was  preoccupied  with  the  duties 
of  his  cbalrmanBhip  Domenlci  also  pursued 
his  intereat  in  the  user  fee.  The  Stafford  bill 
called  for  recovery  of  100  percent  of  the 
maintenance  costs.  Domenlci  put  in  an 
amendment  providing  escalation  up  to  75 
percent  of  recovery. 

Needless  to  say.  the  lobbyists  were  as 
active  as  ever.  The  barge  lines  has  two  gen- 
erously staffed  organizatitins,  one  in  New 
York  and  one  in  Washington,  and  a  battery 
of  lawyers,  several  of  whom  had  been  active 
in  the  fray  from  the  beginning.  In  propa- 
ganda spread  around  the  country,  particu- 
larly in  areas  where  barge  traffic  is  impor- 
tant, they  spread  a  new  line:  the  railroads 
were  subsidized:  what  about  those  great 
land  grants  that  mean  large  fortunes  for 
the  men  who  built  the  transcontinental  rail- 
roads? Here  was  a  subsidy  far  exceeding 
that  which  went  to  the  river  system.  Ably 
staffed,  the  Association  of  American  Rail- 
roads gave  all  possible  aid  and  comfort  to 
those  in  Congress  pushing  the  user  fee. 

But  the  process  was  bound  to  be  long 
drawn  out.  Every  delaying  tactic  was  used 
by  each  side  in  the  struggle.  And  the  barge 
lines,  with  all  their  political  and  financial 
clout,  could  not  be  too  concerned.  Testimo- 
ny by  the  Office  of  Bdanagement  and 
Budget  showed  that  the  small  fee  applied 
under  the  Domenici  bill  had  produced 
scarcely  half  of  the  estimated  $40  million; 
why.  no  else  seemed  to  know. 

There  was  a  slightly  comic  turn  when  the 
critical  issue  of  the  sale  of  the  AWACS 
planes  to  Saudi  Arabia,  part  of  the  largest 
arms  deal  ever,  was  before  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Russell  Long,  who  had  not  hitherto  de- 
clared his  intention,  was  reported  to  be  the 
swing  vote.  As  it  turned  out,  his  was  not  the 
swing  vote  since  two  Republican  senators 
did  last-minute  quick  changes.  Long  told  re- 
porters that  morning  that  he  was  going  to 
listen  to  the  debate  and  then  decide.  This 
was  so  contrary  to  his  usual  custom  that  it 
occasioned  no  little  laughter  in  the  Senate 
press  gallery.  In  any  event,  he  was  one  of 
the  fifty-two  who  gave  President  Reagan  his 
triumph.  And  the  good  old  boy  was  on  the 
side  of  the  powers  that  might  or  might  not 
push  the  user  fee  to  some  measure  propor- 
tionate to  the  lienefit  derived  by  the  barge 
lines.  The  cynics  could  believe  that  he  had 
received  a  dlght  hint  from  those  same 
powers  that  he  did  not  have  too  much  to 
worry  about. 

That  this  political  chess  game  for  high 
stakes  should  be  the  end  of  the  saga  of  the 
river  I  am  reluctant  to  believe.  Domenici 
feels  that  with  the  barge  lines  required  to 
pay  for  their  right-of-way,  they  will  see  to  it 
that  the  river  regains  something  of  the 
character  and  distinction  of  another  day.  I 
will  fall  back  on  Mark  Twain:  to  assume 
that  the  stream  has  been  tamed,  docked, 
subdued  once  and  for  all  is  highly  danger- 
otis. 

What  will  happen  now  that  commerce 
moves  with  a  schedule  dictated  by  the  big 
usere  is  hard  to  imagine.  The  lock  tenders 
turn  up  for  their  shifts  with  disciplined  reg- 
ularity, well-paid  servants  of  the  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  The  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  is  a  dedicated  nursemaid,  keeping 
maintenance  up  to  the  mark  through  con- 


stant vigilancel  But  in  the  sprawling  terrain 
of  the  river  sfstem  anything  can  happen— 
an  unprecedented  drought,  perhaps,  with  a 
disastrous  decline  in  the  water  resources  of 
the  valley. 

Certainly  it  is  still  too  early  to  write  the 
finish  in  dolbrs  and  cents,  and  nothing 
more,  after  al  the  turbulence  of  men  and 
flood  and  violent  encounter.  The  transfor- 
mation has  been  so  complete:  from  the 
canoes  of  NtcQlet  and  La  Salle  to  the  locks 
and  dams  of  a  canal  for  waterbom  traffic  on 
a  scale  that  ei|en  dreamers  who  foresaw  an- 
other Oolconda  on  the  banks  of  the  Missis- 
sippi could  nwer  have  imagined— four  cen- 
turies of  disciwery  and  conflict,  encompass- 
ing so  much! of  life  and  death,  joy  and 
sorrow.  triimiBh  and  tragedy.* 
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FHJEDERICK.  MD. 

•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
no  secret  tnat  Frederick,  Md.,  has  a 
special  place  in  my  heart.  I  was  bom 
and  raised  in  Frederick  as  were  many 
of  my  forebears. 

There  are  those  who  would  tell  you 
that  I  doubt  that  life  exists  north  of 
the  Monocac:y  River.  But  that  is  not 
true.  I  just  have  my  doubts  about  the 
quality  of  li^e  north  of  the  Monocacy. 
And,  I  am  mot  alone  in  that.  In  fact, 
not  long  ai:o  the  Washington  Post 
took  a  look;  at  Frederick  and  found 
much  to  mi^el  at  in  its  quality  of  life. 
The  result  ivas  a  lyric  editorial  enti- 
tled "One  Clean  City:  Frederick." 

Now.  as  tne  sununer  nears  and  with 
it  the  Urge  to  explore  the  nearby  coun- 
tryside. I  call  this  editorial  to  my  col- 
leagues' attention  in  the  thought  that 
if  I  have  n6t  yet  convinced  them  of 
the  wonderi  of  western  Maryland.  It 
will  surely  dp  so. 

One  word  of  caution  about  the  Post 
editorial  mict  be  inserted  here:  If  you 
really  want  to  approach  Frederick 
properly,  tote  the  Buckeystown  Pike 
and  not  Interstate  270.  But.  any  ap- 
proach to  ^ederick  is  better  than  no 
approach.  Ii  you  do  not  believe  me, 
read  the  Pist  June  1.  1982,  editorial 
which  I  subtiit  for  the  Record. 
The  edito^al  follows: 

Om  Clean  Citt:  Fredxrick 
If  you  are  traveling  along  Interstate  270 
this  summer,  you  might  want  to  leave  the 
highway  for  a  few  minutes  and  visit  Freder- 
ick, Md.  If  you  want  to  see  what  a  really 
spick-and-span  small  city  (population 
30,000)  looks  like,  this  is  the  place. 

When  the  Maryland  Municipal  League 
held  a  convention  in  Frederick  two  years 
ago.  teasing  delegates  asked  Mayor  Ron 
Young  how  tie  had  managed  to  get  the  citi- 
zens to  wash  down  the  streets  for  their  ben- 
efit. But  the  mayor  has  no  such  persuasive 
power.  None  |s  needed.  Frederick  was  origi- 
nally settled  hy  people  who  set  great  store 
by  a  shipshape  city,  and,  rather  magically, 
the  tradition  has  been  maintained. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  citizen  commit- 
ment to  cleanliness  and  order  which,  repeat- 
ed visits  prove,  is  on  evidence  in  every  part 
of  town.  Sidfewalks  are  swept,  trash  is  se- 
curely baggei,  and  it  Is  unusual  to  see  even 
a  piece  of  K^enex  or  an  ice  cream  wrapper 
on  the  street  The  Boy  Scouts  volunteer  for 
clean-up  duty  and  the  Downtown  Mer- 
chants Association  schedules  regular  days 


on  which  store  owners  and  their  employees 
lend  a  hand  to  spn|ce  up.  Looking  over  the 
results,  a  visitor  f<els  like  donning  white 
gloves  and  running  a  finger  along  the  curb. 

These  private  efforts  are  more  than 
matched  by  the  citjy  government.  Working 
from  the  midnight  ^if t,  city  workers  collect 
the  trash  three  timts  a  week  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Downtown  streets  are  swept  six 
nights  a  week  and  every  single  street  in  the 
city  is  cleaned  at  least  twice  a  week. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion has  honored  Frederick  for  restoration 
of  the  downtown  larea.  More  than  1,000 
buildings  have  beeh  renovated  in  the  last 
five  years.  Six  hundred  new  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  downtown  streets,  and  plans 
have  been  drawn  for  the  creation  of  a  linear 
park  that  will  nmi  through  the  middle  of 
the  city.  1 

Frederick  is  growmg.  It  has  attracted  new 
industry  and  residents  who  commute  to  Jobs 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore.  It  is  growing 
without  losing  that  special  sense  of  commu- 
nity pride  which  has  made  it  a  truly  lovely 
city.  The  citizens  and  the  government  care 
about  the  physical  appearance  of  the  town. 
Their  efforts  dignify  those  who  live  there 
and  dazzle  those  wt;  o  drop  in. 
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•  Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President.  Flint. 
Mich.,  is  the  hpme  of  the  Charles 
Stewart  Mott  Foundation,  a  founda- 
tion which  is  beihg  honored  this  week 
for  the  lasting  and  far-reaching  contri- 
butions that  Charles  Stewart  Mott 
and  his  foundation  have  made  to 
many  individual  and  organizations. 
Recipients  of  grants  and  aid  from  this 
foundation  havej  gone  on  to  become 
leaders  in  many  fields  throughout 
Michigan  and  tne  rest  of  the  United 
States.  I 

Charles  Stewart  Mott,  the  respected 
founder  of  this  Organization,  was  edu- 
cated as  an  engineer  and  moved  his 
Weston-Mott  company  from  Utica, 
N.Y,.  to  Flint,  H|ich..  in  1906  to  build 
wheels  and  axles  for  Buick  and  other 
developing  autofiotive  firms.  By  sell- 
ing his  company  I  to  General  Motors  on 
a  stock  exchange  basis.  Mott  was  able 
to  accumulate  the  wealth  necessary  to 
create  this  foundation  which  we  now 
honor.  ! 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  ran  successful- 
ly for  mayor  in  1912  and  1913,  and  in 
that  office  he  b«gan  what  was  to  be  a 
steady  program  of  charitable  acts  and 
contributions  to  his  community.  Incor- 
poration of  the  Doimdation  in  1926  for- 
malized Mott's  charitable  giving  and 
gave  him  the  a^nirance  that  finds  he 
left  for  phUanthropic.  charitable,  and 
educational  purposes  would  be  used  in 
accordance  with  his  ideals  and  values. 

One  of  the  e^ly  programs  fimded 
by  Mott  was  a  medical  and  dental 
clinic  for  schoolchildren,  which  grew 
into  Mott  Churn's  Health  Center. 
He  also  provided  for  a  building  for 
Flint's  Hurley  Hospital  and  land  for  a 


city   park.   He 


donated   land   to   the 


YMCA  for  its  pi  ograms  and  instituted 
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a  siunmer  camp  for  underprivileged 
boys.  The  foundation's  contributions 
to  Flint  schools  has  exceeded  $100  mil- 
lion. 

The  never-interrupted  flow  of  foun- 
dation dollars  has  continued  its  influ- 
ence on  Flint  schools  by  providing 
breakfasts  for  undernourished  chil- 
dren, homemaking  instructions  for 
their  mothers,  and  a  specialized  cur- 
riculum for  potential  dropouts.  Foun- 
dation money  has  also  subsidized  jobs 
and  special  guidance  for  young  offend- 
ers of  the  law. 

Mott  furthered  his  contributions  by 
recognizing  a  need  for  educational  op- 
portunities beyond  high  school  for 
those  who  could  not  afford  to  go  away 
to  college.  In  1950.  he  challenged  the 
voters  of  Flint  to  vote  in  favor  of  a  $7 
million  bond  issue  which,  combined 
with  his  personal  contribution  of  $1 
million  would  establish  a  4-year  col- 
lege in  Flint.  The  bond  issue  was  ap- 
proved, and  as  a  result  Flint  now  has 
both  Mott  Community  College  and  a 
campus  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 

In  the  1960's  the  foundation  began 
developing  national  Outreach  pro- 
grams. The  "Flint  model"  of  communi- 
ty education  was  spreading,  and  the 
foundation  made  its  first  grants  to  es- 
tablish community  education  centers. 
There  now  are  over  80  of  these  centers 
serving  many  commuinities  around  the 
country. 

The  1970's  brought  two  dramatic 
changes.  One  was  the  adoption  of  a 
foimdation  operating  philosophy  that 
established  a  dynamic  system  of  mis- 
sions, or  program  areas,  all  dedicated 
to  "making  community  a  practical  re- 
ality." Almost  overnight  there  was  a 
marked  increase  in  national  program- 
ing as  the  foundation  reached  out  to 
support  projects  demonstrating  the 
principles  of  pluralistic  philosophy. 

The  other  major  development  in- 
volved the  direction  of  support  to 
Flint  school  programs  that  had  been 
funded  for  many  years.  A  decision  was 
made  in  1977  that  would  begin  a  grad- 
ual phaseout  of  grants  for  many  ongo- 
ing programs  over  the  next  10  years, 
but  would  also  lift  the  5-million- 
dollar-a-year  ceiling  on  grants  to  the 
schools.  Flint  schools  were  invited  to 
submit  proposals  for  new  and  innova- 
tive programs  to  continue  and 
strengthen  the  long  history  of  guid- 
ance and  aid  to  Flint  area  youths.  Two 
programs  which  have  been  developed 
are  a  prevocational  center,  and  a  pro- 
gram of  experience  based  career  edu- 
cation. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  commend 
the  Charles  Stewart  Mott  Foundation 
for  everything  that  it  has  done  for  the 
community  of  Flint,  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  our  country  in  general. 
I  hope  that  its  worthwhile  endeavors 
will  be  able  to  continue  in  Charles 
Stewart  Mott's  honor,  and  that  the 
benefits  of  his  contributions  will  con- 
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tinue  to  be  enjoyed  for  many  genera- 
tions to  come.* 


DR.  OPAL  H.  MANN 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  Dr.  Opal  H.  Mann,  who 
served  as  Deputy  Administrator,  Home 
Economics  and  Hunum  Nutrition,  Ex- 
tension Service.  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  retired  after  37  years 
of  dedicated  Goverrunent  service. 

Like  many  cooperative  extension 
service  professionals  in  administrative 
positions.  Dr.  Mann  came  up  through 
the  ranks.  She  began  her  extension 
experience  at  the  age  of  8  as  a  4-H 
Club  member  in  Morgan  County.  Ky. 
She  entered  the  cooperative  extension 
service  in  1945  as  an  assistant  county 
home  demonstration  agent  in  Breath- 
itt County.  Ky..  later  becoming  the 
county  home  demonstration  agent  for 
F»ike  County.  She  was  the  district 
leader  of  home  demonstration  agents 
in  Lexington,  and  then  State  program 
specialist  at  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky before  coming  to  the  national 
office  as  Assistant  Deputy  Administra- 
tor. Home  Economics.  Extension  Serv- 
ice. USDA.  in  1971. 

In  her  position  as  an  Administrator 
at  the  Federal  level,  Dr.  Mann  provid- 
ed leadership  to  home  economics  pro- 
grams in  the  national  system  of  the 
cooperative  extension  service.  She  has 
had  a  leading  role  in  determining  pro- 
gram focus  and  has  coordinated  all 
facets  of  the  national  home  economics 
programs,  setting  national  priorities 
and  directions  with  the  help  of  State 
leaders  of  extension  home  economics 
at  the  State  land-grant  universities. 
One  of  the  nationwide  programs  ad- 
ministered by  Dr.  Mann  was  the  ex- 
panded food  and  nutrition  education 
program  which  employs  4.877  aides 
and  has  reached  270.000  families  with 
nutrition  education. 

In  all  her  teaching  Dr.  Mann  has  fol- 
lowed the  mandate  of  the  Smith-Lever 
Act,  "to  aid  in  diffusing  among  the 
people  of  the  United  States  useful  and 
practical  information  on  subjects  re- 
lating to  *  *  *  home  economics,  and  to 
encourage  the  application  of  the 
same."  Extension  home  economics 
programs  have  been  performing  this 
task  since  1914.  when  passage  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  led  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  cooperative  extension 
service  system.  This  legislation  provid- 
ed for  a  unique  partnership  of  Feder- 
al. U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture; 
State,  land-grant  universities:  and 
local,  county,  parish,  district,  or  city 
governments  in  jointly  funded  and 
planned  programs.  Last  year  over  30 
million  contracts  were  reached 
through  extension  home  economics 
programs. 

Dr.  Mann  has  served  as  adviser  to 
the  National  Extension  Homemakers 
Council,  a  group  of  over  500,000  volun- 


teer homemakers  who  have  provided  a 
pool  of  lay  leadership  for  family  living 
programs  at  local.  State,  national,  and 
international  levels.  She  is  author  and 
coauthor  of  numerous  publications, 
and  a  popular  speaker  before  national 
groups  and  organizations.  As  a  leader 
in  the  home  economic  profession.  Dr. 
Maim's  appearances  on  network  televi- 
sion and  radio  broadcasts  have  suc- 
cessfully advanced  the  opportunities 
and  applications  available  in  the  field. 
Her  scholastic  excellence  and  profes- 
sional achievements,  for  which  she  has 
received  many  honors,  have  led  to  the 
establishment  of  educational  scholar- 
ships and  fellowships;  for  her  contri- 
bution in  the  field  of  traffic  safety  she 
received  commendation  from  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Kentucky;  and  from  her  ex- 
tension peers,  the  Epsilon  Sigma  Phi 
Meritorious  Award  for  service  to  her 
profession. 

Dr.  Mann,  holds  a  doctorate  degree 
in  adult  education  from  the  Ohio 
State  University;  a  master's  degree  in 
home  economics  education,  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  in  general  home  eco- 
nomics from  the  University  of  Ken- 
tucky. She  was  bom  in  Morgan 
County.  Ky.  She  and  her  husband, 
Arnold  C.  Mann,  have  two  children, 
Patricia  Ganter  of  Erwin,  Tenn.  and 
Gene  Mann  of  Lexington,  Ky.  Her 
mother,  Mrs.  James  A.  Hurley,  and 
grandmother,  Mrs.  Mary  A.  Engle  who 
celebrated  her  100th  birthday  last 
summer,  are  residents  of  West  Liberty. 
Ky.  Dr.  Mann  and  her  husband  will 
continue  to  reside  in  College  Park. 
Md.,  for  the  immediate  future. 

With  pride  and  great  admiration  for 
the  achievements  of  a  fellow  Kentuck- 
ian,  I  commend  for  the  Senate's  recog- 
nition the  lifelong  contributions  of  Dr. 
Opal  H.  Mann  in  assuring  for  our 
Nation  the  finest  in  extension  home 
economics  programs.* 


EFFECT  OF  THE  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
the  second  part  of  a  three-part  report 
by  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  concerning  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  The  Congressional 
Record  of  yesterday  contained  part  1. 

I  ask  that  this  excerpt  of  the  report 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  report  follows: 

ErracT  OF  the  Equal  Rights  AioannfEin 

The  current  status  of  women's  rights  un- 
derscores the  continuing  need  for  the  ERA 
as  a  solid  and  permanent  constitutional 
basis  for  achieving  sex  equality  under  the 
law.  The  fundamental  legal  principle  to  be 
established  by  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment is  that  the  law  "must  deal  with  the  in- 
dividual attributes  of  the  particular  person 
and  not  with  stereotypes  .  .  .  based  on 
sex." ' 


Footnote!  at  end  of  article. 
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The  amendment  will  apply  to  any  law, 
policy,  or  practice  in  which  the  government 
is  directly  or  substantially  involved.'  Legis- 
lative history  and  a  growing  body  of  law  de- 
fining "government  action"  with  respect  to 
other  constitutional  provisions  mal^e  clear 
that  the  EStA  will  not  affect  private  conduct 
that  the  government  does  not  normally  reg- 
ulate.* Purely  social  relationships  between 
men  and  women  and  the  very  private  deci- 
sions of  an  individual  to  be  a  full-time 
homemaker,  for  example,  will  be  outside  the 
purview  of  the  ERA.* 

The  extensive  legislative  history  indicat- 
ing what  congressional  proponents  Intended 
the  proposed  amendment-  to  accomplish  is 
an  important  source  for  imderstanding  its 
effect.  Congressional  reports  and  debates 
undoubtedly  will  be  relied  upon  by  the 
courts  as  a  guide  in  interpreting  the  Ekiual 
Rights  Amendment.' 

A  second  source  for  understanding  and  an- 
ticipating the  effects  of  the  ERA  comes 
from  the  experience  in  the  14  States  that 
since  1970  have  enacted  provisions  in  their 
own  constitutions  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion based  on  sex.'  Taking  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's lead,  these  States  already  have 
nmndated  equal  rights  under  law  for  women 
and  men  within  their  borders.  The  experi- 
ence of  these  "ERA  States"  in  conforming 
their  laws  and  policies  to  this  mandate  pro- 
vides an  important  model  for  ERA  imple- 
mentation on  a  national  level.  Despite  some 
dire  predictions  of  the  potential  effect  of 
the  Equal  Rights  Amendment  on  the 
"fabric"  of  the  Nation,  the  State  experience 
has  been  one  of  substantial  strides  toward 
equality. 

The  value  of  the  State  experience  in  pre- 
dicting the  Federal  amendment's  effect  is 
enhanced  by  the  fact  that  many  States  have 
drawn  heavily  on  the  Federal  legislative  his- 
tory in  interpreting  and  implementing  their 
own  provisions.'  This  source  for  imder- 
standing the  Federal  ERA'S  effect  was  not 
available  when  Congress  adopted  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  in  1972.  It  confirms  that 
the  ERA  Is  an  appropriate  measure  to 
remedy  the  lengthy  history  and  persistent 
reality  of  sex-based  discrimination. 

ERA  implementation:  overview 
Statutory  Tejomn.  through  the  legislative 

process 
The  proposed  Federal  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  will  "take  effect  two  years 
after  the  date  of  ratification."  allowing  the 
States  and  the  Federal  Government  ample 
time  to  bring  their  laws,  policies,  and  prac- 
tices into  conformance  with  the  ERA.  At 
both  the  State  and  Federal  levels,  lawmak- 
ers already  have  undertaken  comprehensive 
reviews  of  existing  statutes  to  bring  them 
into  compliance  with  the  principle  of  sex 
equality.  This  is  particularly  clear  in  several 
E9tA  States,  where  the  most  successful  at- 
tempts have  been  facilitated  by  a  statewide 
task  force  or  commission  appointed  to  over- 
see the  legislative  conformance  process.' 

The  orderly  legislative  review  followed  in 
State  ERA  Jurisdictions  indicates  that  the 
necessary  changes  do  not  produce  the  chaos 
predicted  by  ERA  opponents.  The  first  step 
in  this  review  process  is  Identifying  laws 
that  contain  discriminatory  sex-based  lan- 
guage •  or  that,  while  neutral  on  their  face, 
affect  women  and  men  differently.'" 

A  great  majority  of  the  statutes  have 
needed  merely  cosmetic  changes,  as  where. 
for  example,  the  pronoun  "he"  or  "his"  was 
used  generically  and  sex-neutral  language 
was  substituted.  The  remaining  statutes— 
those  requiring  more  fundamental,  substan- 
tive reform— have  been  addressed  in  an  at- 


tempt to  hai  monize  the  underlying  social 
policy  of  the  statute  with  the  principle  of 
sex  equality. 

A  review  of}  the  Federal  ERA'S  legislative 
history  indicates  that  it  is  intended  to  re 
quire  chang^  in  all  sex-based  statutes, 
unless  the  gender  lines  are  based  on  unique 
physical  chariuiteristics  or  are  deemed  nec- 
essary to  pro^ct  other  constitutional  rights 
such  as  prii^y."  Examples  of  explicit 
gender  lines  khat  must  be  sex-neutralized 
under  the  Eaual  Rights  Amendment  are 
foimd  in  lawslthat  on  their  face: 

Limit  oppoitunities  for  one  sex  only,  such 
as  laws  that  prohibit  women  from  working 
in  particular]  jobs:''  place  quotas  on  the 
number  of  w*men  in  the  military,  with  its 
concomitant  benefits  such  as  inservice  train- 
ing smd  GI  lofins  and  mortgages;  ■'  limit  em- 
ployment bedefits  for  working  women  and 
their  dependents;"  or  limit  the  right  of 
married  womin  to  control  their  own  proper- 
ty." 

Confer  supposed  benefits  (often  illusory) 
on  women  o^ly,  such  as  alimony  upon  di- 
vorce only  tot  wives  ' '  or  minimum  wages  or 
rest  periods  ojily  for  female  employees. ' ' 

Make  age  ($stinctions  on  the  basis  of  sex. 
such  as  settihg  different  ages  for  employ- 
ment" or  mai^riage'"  for  males  and  females. 
With  respeit  to  statutes  that  draw  gender 
lines  on  theiasis  of  unique  physical  differ- 
ences, the  ERA'S  legislative  history  makes 
clear  that  thiy  are  exempt  from  the  other- 
wise absolute  prohibition  against  gender- 
based  distinctions.  Thus,  laws  that  regulate 
sperm  banks  br  provide  programs  for  prena- 
tal care  will  [not  be  invalidated  under  the 
ERA.'"  Howaver.  since  the  physical  charac- 
teristics involved  must  be  unique,  this  cate- 
gory of  laws  Is  narrow.  It  does  not  include, 
for  example,  assumptions  about  women  or 
men  because;  of  statistical  groupings,  such 
as  those  us^  by  insurance  companies  in 
pension  plarp."  Further,  to  survive  ERA 
scrutiny,  lawf  dealing  with  unique  physical 
characteristics  must  be  narrowly  drawn  and 
serve  compelling  state  interests.'' 

In  addition,  laws  providing  for  the  separa- 
tion of  male(  and  females— for  example,  in 
public  restrooms  or  dormitories— would  not 
be  invalidated  under  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment,. because  privacy  is  a  right  pro- 
tected by  tha  Constitution."  Although  ERA 
opponents  lite  to  characterize  this  as  uncer- 
tain and  suggest  that  the  amendment  will 
require  sex-ihtegrated  restrooms,  the  legis- 
lative histor J  of  the  ERA  clearly  refutes  his 
argument,  a4  does  the  experience  of  States 
with  ERA  provisions.'* 

Finally,  congressional  debate  and  experi- 
ence under  State  ERA  provisions  make  clear 
that  the  ERA  does  not  inhibit  a  State  from 
prohibiting  homosexual  marriage.'^ 

Once  It  is  determined  that  a  particular  law 
must  be  set  neutralized  under  the  ERA, 
States  and  (he  Federal  Government  have 
considerable'  flexibility  in  deciding  how  to 
end  the  imijermissible  sex  bias.  They  may 
either  exteiid  the  law  in  question  to  cover 
women  and  inen  equally  or  nullify  it  entire- 
ly. As  the  Senate  report  on  the  ERA  stated: 
"It  is  expecttd  that  laws  which  are  discrimi- 
natory and  lestrictive  will  be  striken  entire- 
ly as  the  coi^  did  .  .  .  [with]  a  law  banning 
women  front  a  certain  occupation.  On  the 
other  hand.l  it  is  expected  that  those  laws 
which  proiijlde  a  meaningful  protection 
would  be  expanded  to  include  both  men  and 
women  as  for  example  minimum  wage 
laws."'"        I 

In  some  States,  such  as  New  Mexico, 
simple  langiage  changes  and  fundamental 
substantive  reform  were  completed  shortly 
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Relying  on  Federal  legislative  history, 
State  courts  hav«  also  adopted  limited  ex- 
ceptions to  the  iqandate  against  statutory 
gender  lines  and  c^scriminatory  government 
actions.  For  example,  basic  privacy  and  mo- 
rality issues  have  been  carefully  handled  by 
the  courts.  The  New  Mexico  Supreme  Court 
dismissed  an  ERAl  challenge  to  a  State  uni- 
versity rule  agaiqst  coed  visitation  in  the 
dormitories,  recognizing  that  this  rule  de- 
rived from  accepted  standards  of  privacy 
and  social  mores  9nd  had  neither  the  intent 
nor  the  effect  ol  invidious  discrimination 
between  men  and  women.  ^''  The  Washing- 
ton courts  have  ijefused  to  hold  that  their 
State  ERA  requires  validation  of  homosex- 
ual marriage  othrt^ise  unrecognized  under 
State  law."  Also^  sex-based  definitions  of 
rape  have  been  iS>held  against  State  ERA 
challenges  under  fhe  "unique  physical  char- 
acteristics" doctriJie." 

SUBSTANTIVE  RVORM  UNDER  STATE  ERA'S 

Dov^stic  relations 

One  of  the  primary  areas  of  substantive 
law  reform  undei  State  ERAs  has  been  in 
domestic  relation^.  This  is  an  area  of  law 
traditionally  riddjed  with  gender-based  defi- 
nitions of  rights  and  responsibilities  that 
embody  deeply  imbedded  stereotypes  about 
women  and  men.  This  also  is  an  area  that 
ERA  opponents  trequently  point  to  for  ex- 
amples of  how  tihe  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment would  damage  the  "special  status"  of 
women  under  th^  law  and  within  society  at 
large. 

Foremost,  ERA  opponents  have  warned 
that  ratification  of  the  amendment  would 


result  in  the  repeal  of  laws  obligating  men 
to  support  their  families."  In  none  of  the 
ERA  States,  however,  have  laws  requiring 
husbands  to  support  dependent  wives  and 
children  been  repealed.'*  Nor  have  these 
laws  been  rewritten  to  require  a  "fifty-fifty" 
breakdown  in  the  financial  responsibilities 
of  men  and  women  during  marriage  or  at 
the  time  of  divorce.  Instead,  legal  standards 
for  support  in  these  States  now  look  to  the 
actual  needs  and  capabilities  of  each  family 
member,  not  simply  to  the  gender  of  the  in- 
dividual." This  result  is  consistent  with  the 
legislative  history  of  the  Federal  ERA.'» 

For  example,  the  Texas  Family  Code  now 
provides  that  "each  spouse  has  the  duty  to 
support  his  or  her  minor  children."  "  The 
Texas  Court  of  Civil  Appeals  has  ruled  con- 
sistently that  the  ERA: 

•  •  •  does  not  require  that  the  parents 
make  mathematically  equal  contributions 
for  the  support  of  their  children.  It  only 
provides  that  each  parent  has  the  equal  ob- 
ligation, in  accordance  with  his  or  her  abili- 
ty, to  contribute  money  or  services  which 
are  necessary  for  the  support  and  mainte- 
nance of  his  or  her  children." 

The  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  also  has 
ruled  that  the  "equal  obligation"  of  men 
and  women  to  support  their  families  under 
the  ERA  does  not  mean  mathematical 
equality  in  dollars  and  cents.  In  fact,  courts 
in  Pennsylvania  must  count  in  the  balance 
not  only  the  differing  capabilities  of  each 
sr>ouse  to  earn  money  outside  the  home,  but 
the  economic  value  of  the  services  being 
provided  by  the  homemaker  spouse  as 
well."  Recently,  the  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  ruled  that  the  ERA  did  not  re- 
quire any  direct  financial  contribution  to 
child  support  by  a  mother  who  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  be  at  home  with  her  young  chil- 
dren.*" Her  services  at  home  were  valued,  as 
were  the  financial  contributions  of  the  sup- 
porting father. 

Of  course,  there  are  women  who  have 
been  charged  with  the  support  of  their  hus- 
band or  children  under  sex-neutral  family 
support  laws.  When  the  public  distortions  of 
these  cases  are  set  aside,  however,  the 
equity  of  the  court  decisions  becomes  clear. 

For  example,  countless  editorials  and  de- 
bates about  the  dangers  of  the  KRti.  have 
referred  to  the  Pennsylvania  case  of  Buono- 
core  V.  Buonocore,*^  which  charged  the  non- 
custodial mother  with  child  support.  But 
under  the  facts  of  the  Buonocore  case,  this 
was  quite  fair.  In  1973  Agnes  Buonocore 
moved  out  of  the  marital  home,  leaving  her 
husband  and  their  two  minor  children.  A 
year  later,  after  she  had  shown  no  interest 
in  taking  custody  of  the  children  and  had 
contributed  nothing  toward  their  support, 
her  husband  sued  her  for  a  contribution  to 
child  support.  At  that  time  she  was  earning 
a  net  weekly  salary  equivalent  to  her  hus- 
band's, whose  expenses  Included  raising  two 
young  children.  The  Superior  Court  of 
Pennsylvania  upheld  an  award  of  $30  a 
week  support  againt  Mrs.  Buonocore,  an 
award  that  certainly  would  not  have  been 
newsworthy  if  she  had  been  a  man. 

Another  case— this  one  from  Maryland— 
that  underscores  the  fairness  of  the 
"mutual  responsibility"  doctrine  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  is  Tignor  v. 
TignoT.**  At  the  time  the  marriage  dis- 
solved, Mr.  Tignor  sued  Mrs.  Tignor  for  sup- 
port, since  he  Is  blind  and  had  relied  on  his 
wife's  financial  support  during  the  mar- 
riage. This  extra  information  clarifies  the 
court's  willingness  to  require  Mrs.  Tignor  to 
continue  supporting  her  hust>and  after  the 
marriage  ended. 


The  growing  recognition  of  "mutual 
family  responsibility"  in  ERA  SUtes  has 
brought  with  it  needed  confirmation  of  a 
married  woman's  economic  rights  in  the 
marital  partnership.  In  Maryland  and  Penn- 
sylvania, for  example,  courts  have  relied  on 
the  ERA  to  abolish  the  common  law  pre- 
sumption that  all  household  goods  belong  to 
the  husband.*' 

One  of  these  cases,  Diflorido  v.  DiFlorido, 
involved  a  woman  who  sought  on  divorce  to 
recover  a  portion  of  the  personal  property, 
jewelry,  household  furniture,  and  other  ef- 
fects accumulated  by  the  couple  during 
their  10-year  marriage.  Since  Pennsylvania 
had  a  legal  presumption  that  all  household 
goods  belonged  to  the  husband.  Mr.  DiFlor- 
ido challenged  his  wife's  right  to  receive  any 
portion  of  the  marital  effects.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  declared  the  one- 
sided presumption  unconstitutional,  ruling 
for  the  first  time  that  both  spouses  should 
share  equally  in  the  distribution  of  marital 
assets.  Pointing  to  the  ERA.  the  court 
noted:  "we  cannot  accept  an  approach  that 
would  base  ownership  of  household  items 
on  proof  of  funding  alone,  since  to  do  so  .  .  . 
would  fail  to  acknowledge  the  equaUy  im- 
portant and  often  substantial  noiunonetary 
contributions  made  by  either  spouse."** 

Massachusetts  also  has  changed  its  mar- 
riage dissolution  laws  under  the  State  ERA 
to  provide  for  consideration  of  the  value  of 
the  contributions  of  the  homemaker  in 
making  an  equitable  distribution  of  marital 
property  at  divorce.*'  Another  Important 
change  in  Massachusetts  law  is  the  sex  neu- 
tralization of  its  "homestead  protection." 
Previously,  as  "'head  of  household,"  a  man 
could  protect  his  family  homestead  against 
debts  of  up  to  $30,000.  After  a  woman,  who 
was  the  sole  support  of  a  dependent  hus- 
band and  child,  was  turned  down  under  this 
law,  the  obvious  sex  bias  and  inequity  of 
this  result  prompted  the  legislature  to 
extend  homestead  rights  to  women  as  part 
of  their  State  ERA  implementation  proc- 
ess.*' 

Adoption  of  the  ERA  also  has  equalized 
marital  property  laws  in  States  with  "com- 
munity property"  systems.  In  New  Mexico, 
before  adoption  of  the  ERA  in  1972,  the 
husband's  rights  to  control  over  the  income 
and  assets  of  the  marriage  were  exclusive.  A 
married  woman  could  not  even  sign  a  stock- 
option  agreement  with  her  own  employer  or 
advertise  the  family  washing  machine  for 
sale  without  her  husband's  consent.  Now. 
husband  and  wife  share  equally  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  community  property.*'  One 
direct  benefit  of  shared  management  for  a 
homemaker  in  New  Mexico  is  that  she  can 
establish  credit  in  here  own  name  on  the 
basis  of  her  half -control  of  the  community 
assets. 

Employment 

The  steps  taken  by  various  ERA  States  to 
sex  neutralize  the  allocation  of  worker's 
compensation  benefits  illustrate  a  State's 
flexibility  in  determining  its  route  for 
achieving  sex  equality.  Traditionally,  many 
workers'  compensation  systems  automatical- 
ly awarded  survivor's  or  dependent's  bene- 
fits to  the  families  of  male  workers,  on  the 
presumption  that  wives  and  children  were 
dependent  on  the  husband's  income.  The 
family  of  a  female  worker,  on  the  other 
hand,  usually  had  to  present  proof  that 
they  had  depended  on  her  income  in  order 
to  collect  survivor's  or  dependent's  benefits. 
This  stereotype  not  only  penalized  male  sur- 
vivors and  minor  dependents,  but  also  di- 
rectly discriminated  against  women  workers 


by  undercutting  the  value  of  their  wage- 
earning  years  to  their  families. 

Faced  with  the  need  to  sex  neutralise 
these  benefit  plans.  ERA  States  have  taken 
different  approaches.  Washington  now  has 
automatic  presumptions  of  dependency  for 
the  family  of  both  male  and  female  workers, 
while  Maryland  and  Virginia  require  some 
proof  of  actual  dependency  by  any  spouse  or 
children  before  benefits  can  be  assigned.** 
Thus,  two  different  social  and  fiscal  policies 
can  both  lead  to  successful  ERA  conform- 
ance. 

In  Pennsylvania,  a  number  of  official 
opinions  of  the  attorney  general,  issued  pur- 
suant to  the  State  ERA,  have  had  a  signifi- 
cant effect  on  employment  opportunities 
for  women.  For  example,  girls  can  no  longer 
be  prevented  from  working  as  newspaper 
carriers,**  and  women  have  the  right  to  be 
barbers  and  cut  men's  hair.'"  Height  re- 
quirements for  certain  public  Jobs,  such  as 
the  State  police,  have  been  reexamined 
under  the  State  ERA."  In  addition,  the  at- 
torney general  has  ruled  that  the  State  will 
deny  liquor  licenses  to  public  establish- 
ments that  discriminate  in  the  employment 
of,  or  refuse  to  serve,  women.'* 
Criminal  law 

In  criminal  law,  there  also  have  been  posi- 
tive results  under  State  ERAs.  The  primary 
statutes  called  into  question  because  of  sex- 
based  definitions  have  been  prostitution  and 
rape  laws. 

No  ERA  SUte  has  legalized  prostitution. 
Rather,  all  but  Alaska  are  now  operating 
under  sex-neutral  statutes.  In  compliance 
with  the  ERA.  Connecticut's  new  statute  is 
a  particularly  good  example  of  conformance 
to  both  the  legal  and  social  policy  implica- 
tions of  sex  equality."  Both  prostitutes  and 
patrons  are  defined  sex  neutrally  and  risk 
the  same  criminal  penalties,  thereby  equal- 
izing the  effect  of  these  laws  on  Individual 
women  and  men.  Moreover,  third  parties 
who  promote  or  profit  from  prostitution  are 
subject  to  even  stricter  penalties,  depending 
on  the  level  of  coercion  involved  and  the  age 
of  the  prostitute. 

Similarly,  most  ERA  States  have  neutral- 
ized their  rape  statutes  so  that  both  men 
and  women  are  protected  against  sexual  as- 
saults of  all  varieties.  In  addition,  many  of 
these  States  have  redefined  their  rules  of 
evidence  and  standards  of  proof  in  rape 
cases  to  do  away  with  sex-biased  and  imf  air 
evidence  rules.** 

In  achieving  these  reforms.  State  courts 
have  not  overturned  criminal  convictions  of 
any  type  as  a  result  of  an  ERA  challenge." 
Rather,  courts  have  upheld  valid  convic- 
tions, while  neutralizing  any  underlying  sex- 
based  provisions  related  to  sentencing  or 
age  differences.  »• 

Since  1970,  Illinois,  Texas,  and  New 
Mexico"  have  amended  their  Juvenile  jus- 
tice statutes  to  apply  equally  to  male  and 
female  minors,  and  Pennsylvania  has 
amended  sex-based  sentencing  laws."  In  ad- 
dition, Massachusetts,  New  Mexico,  and 
Pennsylvania  have  begun  steps  to  give 
women  access  to  the  greater  range  of  pro- 
grams available  at  male  correctional  facili- 
ties in  ways  that  do  not  jeopardize  the  secu- 
rity or  privacy  rights  of  individual  in- 
mates." 

Education 

State  ERAs  also  have  promoted  positive 
reform  of  education.  In  a  number  of  States, 
effective  ERA  challenges  have  been  raised 
to  State  and  local  rules  or  regulations  limit- 
ing the  participation  of  girls  in  athletics 
programs  of  public  schools.*"  These  cases 
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have  involved  contact  sports  such  u  foot- 
taO  that  are  exempted  by  regulations  under 
TlUe  IX  (the  Federal  law  against  sex  dis- 
crimination in  education).  The  result  has 
been  to  open  up  competition  for  athletically 
inclined  (iris  in  sports  formerly  available  to 
boys  only. 

In  Manachuaetts,  a  special  trust  estab- 
lished to  provide  financial  aid  to  young  men 
attending  law  school  has  now  been  opened 
to  women  as  well,  as  a  result  of  the  State 
ERA.*'  Here  again.  Title  IX  would  not  have 
reached  such  sex  bias  unless  the  trust  was 
financed  with  Federal  funds. 

In  another  case,  involving  different  stand- 
ards for  access  to  housing  at  a  State  univer- 
sity, a  Texas  court  struck  down  the  school's 
rule  prohibiting  female  students  from 
choosing  housing  off  campus.  The  court 
also  extended  to  male  students  the  right  to 
have  on-campus  facilities  made  available  to 
them.** 

rOOTHORS 

'  SenaU  XepoH,  rupra.  at  13. 

*See  Mc.  1:  "Equality  of  righU  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridsed  by  the  United  States 
or  by  any  State  on  account  of  sex."  (emphaila 
added) 

*See,  e.g..  Senate  Beport,  fupro.  at  12.  The  equal 
protection  elauaes  of  the  5th  and  14th  amendments 
■Imllarly  apply  only  to  covemment  action,  and  a 
(ubatanttal  body  of  caae  law  has  developed  on  this 
iHue.  See,  e.g..  Brown,  Tmenon,  Falk,  and  Preed- 
man.  The  Kintal  KU^tM  AmendmenL  A  ConatitiMon- 
ttl  BatU  Sot  Equal  RiglU*  /or  Women,  80  Yale  LJ. 

m,  ws-oe  (1971). 

*  Senate  Report,  tupra,  at  11. 
■The  Senate  Judldary  Committee  report  repre- 
•ents  the  viewa  of  the  proponents  on  both  the 
Bouae  and  Senate  Judldary  Committees.  See  Cltl- 
aen's  Advisory  Council  on  the  Status  of  Women,  In- 
terpntation  of  EqmoI  Right*  Amendment  in  Accord- 
ance with  LeoUlaHve  HUUny  (1974). 

•Alas.  Const,  art  I.  1 3  (1973):  Const.  Colo,  art  U, 
1 39  atnr.  conn.  Const,  art  I,  i  30  (1974):  Hawaii 
Const,  art.  1114.  31  <1973):  111.  Const,  art  I,  1 18 
(1970);  Md.  Decl.  of  Rts.  art.  4«  (1973);  Mass.  Const 
art.  I  (1976):  Mont  Const  art.  n.  1 4  (Supp.  1B7T): 
N3.  0>nst  Pt  1,  art  2d  (1974):  Const,  of  New  Mex. 
art  n..  i  18  (1973);  Purdon's  Pm.  Const.  Ann.  art.  I. 
138  (1971):  Tex.  Const  art.  I,i  3a  (1973):  Va.  Const 
Art  I,  I  U  (1971):  Wash.  Const  art.  31,  i|  1,  3 
(1973).  In  addition,  Dtah  and  Wyoming  adopted 
eonstltutlonal  provisions  regardlns  sex  equality  at 
the  turn  of  the  century,  brintlnc  the  total  number 
of  States  with  equal  rights  provisions  to  16.  The 
Dtah  and  Wyoming  provisions,  however,  have  re- 
sulted In  little  modem-day  application  and  are  un- 
related In  their  legislative  history  to  the  proposed 
Federal  ERA. 

*Por  a  detailed  discussion  of  the  State  ERA  Im- 
plementation process,  tee  Brown  et  aL,  Women's 
Right*  and  tl»e  Imu),  supra. 

'See,  eg..  State  of  Connecticut  Oeneral  Assem- 
bly, Office  of  Legislative  Research.  The  Potential 
Impact  of  the  Propoted  Equal  Right*  Amendment 
on  Connecticut  Statute*,  No.  IS  (March  1973):  O.A. 
Oherardlnl.  minols  Legislative  Council,  Methods  of 
Implementing  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment 
(mimeotraphed,  January  1973):  Oovemor's  Com- 
mission to  Study  Implementation  of  the  Equal 
Kighta  Amendment  Annual  Legi*lative  Analyti*, 
ERA  Commi*tion  Spontortd  Bill*  (Annapolis,  Md., 
May  1976). 

•In  some  cases,  sex-based  terminology  may  not  be 
discriminatory  (e.g.,  "All  men  and  women  who  are 
dtiaena")  or  may  be  inconsequential  to  the  consti- 
tutional mandate  of  the  ERA  (e.g.,  "the  keeping  of 
female  eats"). 

'*3ee  Brown  et.  al.  Women'*  Right*  and  the  Laic, 
tupra,  at  16-19.  Examples  of  laws  neutral  on  their 
face  that  may  have  a  disparate  effect  on  members 
of  one  sex  Include  those  pertaining  to  homemakers, 
dlaeusMd  tupra,  ch.  3,  "Family  Law." 

■■  See  Senate  Report,  tupra,  at  12  and  17;  K.  Da- 
vldMMi  et  al.,  Sex-Ba*ed  Di*crimination  111-12 
(1974). 

"Sat.  ao..  10  XJJB.C.  1 187  (1970):  Ohio  Rev.  Code 
Ann.  1 4X07.48  (1973). 

••10  VA.C.  18308  (197S).  See  generaUy,  Blnkin 
and  Bach,  Vomea  in  the  MUitan/  (Brookings  InsU- 
tnte,  July  1977).  • 


Code  Ann.  1 114-413.  414:  Idaho 
(1973):   Mo.   Ann.   SUt    {387.340 


■•See.  eg. 
Code    1173-41 
(Vernon  1973). 

"See  La.  Cit.  Code  Art.  3404,  3334  ("head  and 
master  law").  Sevlslons  In  this  law  were  adopted  In 
July  1978,  but  *nu  not  become  effective  until  1980. 
See  La.  House  $111  No.  1569. 

■•See,  e.g..  Me.  Rev.  SUt.  Ann.  Tit  19  1731 
(1965):  Nevada  Rev.  SUt  }  125.150  (1075)  (husband 
eligible  to  receive  alimony  only  If  disabled). 

"See,  e.g.,  ik  Rev.  SUt  Ann.  1133-333  (1964). 
Wyo.  SUt  And.  Tit  37  |  37-318  (1967). 
'•Se«;e.ff.,  41'U.S.C.  135. 

■  ■  See  Brown  et  al..  Women 't  Right*  and  the  Law, 
supra,  at  100. 

■°  Brown  et  al.,  TTie  Equal  Rightt  Amendment .  .  ., 
tupra.  at  B93-9f . 

'■  In  ManhaA  v.  City  of  Los  Angeles.  — U.S.— ,  .46 
U.S.L.W.  4347  (1978).  Title  VU's  ban  on  sex  discrim- 
ination in  emdoyment  was  relied  on  to  Invalidate 
the  use  of  stt-based  actuarial  Ubles  for  setting 
rates  In  employer-operated  pension  plans.  However, 
plans  that  arsnot  employer  operated  are  beyond 
the  reach  of  Title  vn  and.  therefore,  can  continue 
to  use  sex-based  rates.  Where  these  plans  or  prac- 
tices are  regulated  by  the  government,  so  that  the 
"sUte  action"  requirement  is  satisfied,  the  ERA 
can  be  relied  u^n  to  challenge  them. 

"  See  Brown  et  al..  77>e  Equal  Right*  Amendment 
.  .  .,  tupra,  at  894.  The  strict  scrutiny  to  be  given 
classifications  allegedly  based  on  unique  physical 
characteristics, may  produce  different  resulU  when 
applied,  for  example,  to  laws  esUbllshing  medical 
leave  for  childftearlng  and  those  concerning  Income 
protection  plans  for  workers  disabled  by  pregnancy. 
The  former  relate  closely  to  the  reproductive  func- 
tion and  serve  the  public  Interest  In  maternal  and 
Infant  health.  In  contrast,  as  far  as  employment  Is 
concerned,  disabilities  related  to  pregnancy  are  no 
different  from  other  temporary  disabilities,  since 
both  Involve  a  temporary  inability  to  work.  It  is  ar- 
guable that  the  employer  has  no  unique  Interest  In 
maternal  and  <hlld  health  distinct  from  lU  interest 
in  the  health  and  well-being  of  all  employees.  See 
brief  amid  ciriae  of  Women's  Law  Project  and 
American  Clvf  Liberties  Union.  General  Electric 
Co.  V.  Oilbert.  117.8.  Supreme  Court,  October  Term, 
1975. 

"See  arls4old  v.  Connecticut  381  U.S.  479 
(1965).  While  opponenU  of  the  E3tA  often  link  It 
with  repnxiuctive  freedom  for  women.  It  is  clear 
that  the  ERA  fe  not  necessary  to  esUblish  the  right 
of  women  to  sach  freedom.  The  right  to  choose  be- 
tween abortion  and  childbirth  already  has  been  de- 
lineated by  the  Supreme  Court  as  protected  under 
the  Constitution's  right  to  privacy.  See  Roe  v. 
Wade,  410  D.&  113  (1973). 
"  Senate  Report,  tupra,  at  13. 
"See.  e.g..  eomments  of  Sen.  Birch  Bayh,  118 
Cong.  Rec.  9ttl  (1972):  Singer  v.  Hara,  11  Wash. 
App.  247,  522  t.2d  1187  (1974). 
■•  See,  Senaa  Report,  tupra,  at  15. 
"See.  e.g.,  ijkople  v.  Ellis.  57  lU.  2d  127,  130,  311 
N.E.  2d  98.  10 11974).  in  which  the  Illinois  Supreme 
Court  sUted:  In  contrast  to  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, which,  thus  far,  does  not  contain  the  Equal 
RlghU  Amendment  the  cniinois]  constitution  of 
1970  contains  section  18  of  artide  I.  and  In  view  of 
Ite  explicit  ladguage,  and  the  debates,  we  find  ines- 
capable the  condualon  that  it  was  Intended  to  sup- 
plement and  expand  the  guaranties  of  the  equal 
protection  provision  of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  re- 
quires us  to  lf>ld  that  a  classification  based  on  sex 
is  a  "suspect  tlassificatlon"  which  to  be  held  valid 
must  withstand  "strict  judicial  scrutiny."  Id.  at  101. 
*•  "The  ttuiM  of  the  Equal  Righte  Amendment  is 
to  Insure  equality  of  rights  under  the  law  and  to 
eliminate  sex  as  a  basis  for  distinction.  The  sex  of 
citizens  of  thfe  Commonwealth  Is  no  longer  a  i>er- 
mlssible  factor  in  the  determination  of  their  legal 
rlghu  and  legal  responsibilities."  Henderson  v.  Hen- 
derson, 458  ^  97,  327  A.3d  60  (Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  1974). 
"See  BrowA  et  al.,  I^omen's  Right*  and  the  Lav, 
tupra,  at  34-#,  table  3.1. 

"FutreU  v.i  Ahrens,  88  NJ4.  384,  540  P.3d  314 
(Sup.  Ct.  1978). 

"Singer  v.  Hara.  11  Wash.  App.  347,  533  P.3d 
1187  (1974):  tfe  alto.  Opinion  of  the  Colorado  Att. 
Oen.,  Apr.  34j  1975. 

"People  vj  Oreen,  514  P.3d  769  (Colo.  1973): 
People  V.  Medrano.  321  N.W.2d  97  (lU.  App.  CI. 
1974):  Brookav.  Maryland,  330  A.2d  760  (Md.  CTt.  of 
Spec.  App.  £975):  Flnley  v.  SUte  of  Texas,  527 
S.W.2d  553  CTex.  Ct.  of  Crim.  App.  1975);  and  SUte 
V.  Young,  523iP.2d  946  (Wash.  App.  Ct.  1974). 
"See  dlscuMon,  rupro.  ch.  2,  "Family  Law." 
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'*  Although  Petms]  Ivanla  does  not  require  a  hus- 
band to  support  a  dei  endent  wife  after  divorce,  this 
is  totally  unrelated  u>  the  SUte  ERA,  since  Penn- 
sylvania has  not  provided  for  alimony  for  men  or 
women  for  more  thaa  100  years.  In  1977  the  Mary- 
land Court  of  Appeali  struck  down  a  criminal  deser- 
tion sutute  that  onv  applied  to  the  desertion  of 
wives  by  their  husbands.  C:oleman  v.  SUte,  37  Md. 
App.  322  (1977).  The  Maryland  Legislature  immedi- 
ately reenacted  this  I  criminal  remedy  for  nonsup- 
port  In  sex-neutral  form.  See  H.B.  1 170  ( 1978). 

"Indeed,  as  of  197|,  only  six  SUtes  still  had  laws 
charging  fathers  wi^i  sole  responsibility  for  the 
support  of  children  after  divorce:  Oeorgia,  Idaho, 
Maine,  Nevada,  South  Dakota,  and  Wyoming.  See 
Brown  et  al.,  Women't  Right*  and  the  Lav,  ntpni, 
at  152-55.  Only  15  SUtes  still  have  alimony  sUtutes 
phrased  In  terms  of  (he  "husband's"  responsibility. 
7d.  at  130-34.  I 

"See Senate  Reporf,  tupra,  at  17. 
•'  Texat  FamUy  Cote  Ann.  (4.02  (1975). 
••Friedman   v.   Frfedman,   521   S.W.3d    111,    115 
(Tex.  Ct.  of  Civ.  Aap.  1975);  see  also.  Cooper  v. 
Cooper,  513  S.W.Sd  139,  334  (Tex.  Ct.  of  Ov.  App. 
1974).  I 

"See  Conway  V.  Clkna.  218  A.2d  324  (Pa.  Sup.  Ct. 
1974):  Oreen  v.  Frei^elt  Vic  No.  1015  (Fam.  Div., 
1st  Jud.  Dist.,  Octob*  Term  1973). 

•oWasiolek  v.  WasiMek,  380  A.3d  400  (Pa.  Sup.  Ct. 
1977).  I 

•■Com.  ex.  rel.  Budnocore  v.  Buonoeore.  340  A.2d 
579  (Pa.  Sup.  Ct.  1979). 

"Tignor  V.  TIgnoR  Dlv.  No.  13601  (Md.  Cir.  Ct.. 
Anne  Arundel  County,  1974). 

••Bender  v.  Bencjer,  Civ.  No.  153.  September 
Term  (Filing  May  10.  1978.  Md.  Ct.  of  App.):  Di- 
Florido  V.  OiFloridd  331  A.3d  174  (Pa.  Sup.  Ct. 
1975).  [ 

••DlFlorido  V.  Dinorido,  supra,  331  A.3d  at  179 
(emphasis  In  originao. 

••Mass  code  Ann.  (ih.  309, 1 33,  as  amended  by  ch. 
609  of  L.  1977.  I 

••Mass  code  Ann.  ch.  188,  as  amended  by  ch.  791 
of  L.  1977.  I 

•'New  Mexico  Stkt  Ann.  i  57-4A-8  (1953,  a* 
added  by  L.  1973,  c^  330,  i  10  aj  amended  by  L. 
1975,  ch.  246.  S  6.  See  New  Mexico  Commission  on 
the  SUtus  of  Women,  77ie  iVew  Mexico  Equal 
Rightt  Amendment  ( 1978). 

••Compare      Was|iington      Rev.      Code      Ann. 
i  51.33.050  (1963)  vifh  Md.  Ann.  Code,  art.  101  I  36 
(1964)  and  Va  Code  Ann.  i  65,1-65.  66  (1950). 
••Pa.  A.G.  Op.  No.  71  (1971). 
•°Pa.  A.O.  Op.  No.,69,  No.  75  (1971). 
•■  Pa.  A.O.  Op.  NO.J57  (1973). 
"Pa.  A.O.  Op.  No.155  (1974. 
"Conn.  Oen.  SUtj  Ann.  i  53a-83  (Rev.  1975). 
"See.    e.g.,   Mont.    Rev.    Code   Ann.,    1 94-5   503 
(1969).  a*  amended  by  L.  1973.  ch.  513.  {  1  and  L. 
1975,  ch.  3,  1 1  and  cl  1.  139.  1 1.  See  generally.  Brown 
et  al..  H^nnen's  AiffA  t*  and  the  Law.  supra  at  58-59. 
"See  no.  33.  ch.  3.  tupra. 

"Bro«m  et  al..  Women'*  Rightt  and  the  Law, 
tupra  at  33-34. 

•UU.  Ann  SUt..  cb.  37,  i  702-2  (1972):  Tex.  Fam. 
Code,  (  51.02  (1975):  N.M.  SUt  Aim..  I  43-7-5  (1975 
Supp.). 

"See  Commonwealth  v.  Butler,  338  A.3d  851  (Pa 
1974).  for  a  hlstorjf  of  Pennsylvania's  sentencing 
laws. 

••See  Note,  TTie  Sexual  Segration  of  American 
PrUon*,  83  Tale  IlT.  1329  (1973):  Brown  et  al.. 
Women'*  Rioht*  and  the  Law.  tupra,  at  90-91  n.  3. 
"See  e.g..  Commonwealth  v.  Pennsylvania  Inter- 
scholastic  Athletic  iasociatlon.  334  A.3d  839  ((Com- 
monwealth Ct  1976)|(striklng  down  bylaws  prohibit- 
ing competition  between  boys  and  girls  in  Inter- 
scholaatlc  sports):  parrin  V.  Oould,  85  Wash.  3d 
859,  540  P.3d  885  (Sf  p.  (X  1975)  (striking  down  reg- 
ulation prohibiting!  girls  from  playing  on  high 
school  football  tead);  Mora  v.  St.  Vraln  Valley  Seh. 
Dlst.,  Ci\.  No.  75-3182-1  (Boulder  County.  Colo.. 
Olst  Ct.,  Dec.  3,  1975)  (temporary  restraining  order 
Issued  against  rule  forbidding  girls  to  practice  at 
play  with  boy's  bask)etball  team). 

••Ebitz  V.  Pioneer; National  Bank,  361  N.E.  3d  335 
(Mass.  1977). 

••Texas  Woman'l  Univ.  V.  (niayklintaste,  521 
S.W.2d  949  (Tex.  Cif.  App.  1975).  In  another  Texas 
caae  Involving  a  puttlic  school  regulation  forbidding 
long  hair  for  male  students,  the  court  of  civil  ap- 
peals in  Houston  interpreted  the  SUte  ERA  as  a 
"suspect  dasslficatli  in"  analysis,  but  refrained  from 
applying  any  judicii  il  standard  to  the  regulation  on 
the  ground  that  th  t  court  should  not  interfere  In 
the  daily  nilemaki  og  of  the  schools.  Mercer  V. 


Board  of  Trustees.  North  Forest  Ind.  Sch.  Dlst.  538 
S.W.3d  201  (Tex.  Ov.  App.  1976). 
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THE  BALTIC 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  Baltic 
freedom  blossomed  for  a  few  short 
years  in  the  early  part  of  this  century 
but  was  utterly  ravagred  by  Soviet  inva- 
sion, occupation  and  subsequent  incor- 
poration into  the  U.S.S.R. 

Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuanians 
long  shared  the  common  goal  of  estab- 
lishing politically  independent  states. 
The  goal  was  realized  in  1920  when 
the  Soviets  signed  peace  treaties  with 
each  of  the  three  tiny  nations  recog- 
nizing "Without  reservations"  their  in- 
dependence and  "relinquished  for  all 
time"  all  rights  of  sovereignty  over 
them. 

The  Baltic  peoples  thrived  for  two 
decades  enjoying  national  independ- 
ence and  self-government.  Entering 
into  diplomatic  relations  with  foreign 
governments  and  joining  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  Baltic  States  assumed 
the  responsibilities  of  independent  na- 
tions in  global  politics  and  were  recog- 
nized as  such  by  the  international 
community.  Elstonian,  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  national  identities  were 
further  developed  as  religious,  educa- 
tional, and  cultural  activities  flour- 
ished. The  years  between  1920  and 
1940  are  recognized  by  many  as  a 
"Baltic  Renaissance."  It  Is  a  tragedy 
that  their  rebirth  was  not  permitted  a 
natural  maturation  process— that  their 
progress  was  aborted  by  illegal  Soviet 
intervention. 

In  the  late  1930's,  the  Baltic  States  fell 
victim  to  the  power  struggle  between  Nazi 
Germany  and  the  Soviet  Union.  A  secret 
protocol  of  a  1939  nonaggression  pact  be- 
tween the  two  powers  marked  the  first 
phase  of  the  obliteration  of  the  independent 
Baltic  SUtes.  By  mid-1949,  they  were  incor- 
porated against  their  will  Into  the  Soviet 
Union.  Then  In  June  1941,  to  consolidate 
their  hold  and  to  minimize  dissent,  the  Sovi- 
ets Instigated  a  series  of  mass  deportations 
from  the  Baltic  States  to  Siberia  and  several 
other  sites  in  the  U.S.S.R.  In  deporting 
large  numbers  of  the  Baltic  people.  Lithua- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Estonian  ethnic  and  cul- 
tural integrity  was  dealt  a  cruel  blow  by  the 
Soviets.  The  situation  was  exacerbated  by  a 
forced  infusion  of  Russians.  The  two- 
pronged  policy  of  deportation  and  coloniza- 
tion was  devised  specifically  to  eradicate 
Baltic  nationalism,  languages,  and  cultives 
and  thereby  produce  an  acquiescent  terri- 
tory. The  Soviet  campaign  to  extinguish  all 
vestiges  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
continues  to  this  day. 

While  the  Soviets  have  geopolitical  domi- 
nance over  the  Baltic  nations,  they  have  not 
hamassed  the  Baltic  people's  spirit.  The 
desire  to  reestablish  politically  Independent 
states  bums  incessantly  in  the  hearts  of 
Baltic  peoples  everywhere.  The  United 
States  and  many  other  nations  still  reject 
the  forced  annexation  by  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
would  like  to  see  Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lith- 
uania as  free  nations  expressing  the  politi- 
cal will  of  their  people.  Accordingly,  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  focus  attention  on  the 
issue  by  proclaiming  June  14  as  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day."* 


THE  SENIOR  COMMUNITY  SERV- 
ICES EMPLOYMENT  PROGRAM 
TITLE  V  OF  THE  OLDER  AMER- 
ICANS ACT 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Special  Committee  on 
Aging,  I  would  like  to  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  restor- 
ing forward  funding  for  the  senior 
community  services  employment  pro- 
gram, title  V  of  the  Older  Americans 
Act. 

The  inclusion  of  $210  million  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  (H.R.  5922),  will  enable  the  title  V 
program  to  carry  the  present  level  of 
54,200  job  opporttmities  for  older 
Americans  from  July  1,  1982  through 
June  30,  1983.  It  will  supplement  the 
$66.5  million  included  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  for  a  total  of  $277.1  mil- 
lion. 

The  intent  of  Congress,  when  it 
passed  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981,  was  to  continue 
this  vital  and  successful  support  pro- 
gram. The  title  V  employment  pro- 
gram makes  it  possible  for  senior  cen- 
ters and  nutrition  sites  to  more  ably 
serve  older  Americans.  Last  year, 
almost  half  of  the  54.000  older  workers 
in  this  program  worked  in  services  for 
the  elderly:  Over  7,000,  were  in  nutri- 
tion services:  over  5,000,  worked  in 
senior  centers:  and  4,000,  worked  In 
outreach  and  referral  services. 

At  a  hearing  held  In  February  on  the 
food  stamp  and  nutrition  program,  the 
Special  Committee  heard  testimony 
from  State  and  area  agency  on  aging 
officials  and  indicated  that  they  would 
have  no  way  of  replacing  senior  aides 
who  are  currently  working  in  these 
programs.  The  loss  of  these  communi- 
ty service  jobs  would  have  a  domino 
effect  and  would  threaten  the  ability 
of  local  agencies  to  continue  to  provide 
other  services  funded  under  the  Older 
Americans  Act. 

In  addition  to  maintaining  the  title 
V  program,  the  expressed  intent  of 
Congress  in  the  Older  Americans  Act 
Amendments  of  1981  was  to  continue 
the  current  Department  of  Labor  "for- 
ward funding"  practice.  Section  508(b) 
of  the  act  provides  that  amounts  ap- 
propriated for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be 
used  on  a  July  1-June  30  basis.  The 
urgent  supplemental,  therefore  brings 
the  appropriation  process  into  con- 
formity with  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion. 

The  restoration  of  $210.5  million  for 
the  community  services  employment 
for  older  Americans  in  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental, along  with  the  $66.5  mil- 
lion authorized  by  the  continuing  reso- 
lution (Public  Law  97-92)  for  fiscal 
1982,  will  provide  a  total  of  $277  mil- 
lion for  this  program.  As  noted  in  the 
Appropriation  Committee's  report, 
this  Is  the  same  level  of  funding  as  the 
fiscal  year  1981  appropriation  and  the 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  request.  It  will 
continue  to  support  54,200  part  time 
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job  opportunities  for  older  persons— 
the  same  number  of  job  slots  as  au- 
thorized under  the  Older  Americans 
Act  Amendments  of  1981. 

Mr.  President,  several  weeks  ago  the 
Senate  passed  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution.  In  effect,  that  reso- 
lution places  a  freeze  on  nondefense 
discretionary  programs.  Essentially,  It 
holds  many  programs,  including  title 
V,  at  the  same  levels  as  those  appro- 
priated in  fiscal  year  1982.  Therefore, 
the  inclusion  of  the  $210  million  In 
this  appropriations  bill  is  consistent 
with  the  level  of  funding  provided 
imder  the  budget  resolution. 

The  importance  of  emplosrment  op- 
portunities to  the  economic  security, 
the  health,  and  the  personal  fulfill- 
ment of  older  Americans  is  a  critical 
concern  to  all  of  us.  We  know  that  the 
vast  majority  of  older  men  and  women 
want  to  have  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tinue some  form  of  work.  I  believe  title 
V  can  help  fulfill  that  opportunity.  It 
is  a  program  that  has  demonstrated 
the  significant  contributions  older 
workers  can  and  do  make  to  our  socie- 
ty, and  I  will  continue  to  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  maintain  their  strong  sup- 
port of  this  important  program. 


HIGH  TECHNOLOGY: 
MASSACHUSETTS'  POT  O'GOLD 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President. 
America's  prospects  for  long-term  eco- 
nomic growth  rest  vrith  the  knowl- 
edge-intensive industries  of  high  tech- 
nology. The  future  strength  of  these 
industries  depends  on  a  well-educated 
and  well-trained  work  force.  Aware- 
ness Is  growing  that  a  commitment  to 
education  is  not  only  a  commitment  to 
social  goals,  but  an  economic  necessity. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues some  remarks  made  by 
Howard  Foley,  president  of  Massachu- 
setts High  Technology  Coimcil— a  dis- 
tinguished business  ass(x;iation.  Mr. 
Foley  urges  that  businesses  should  Inr 
creasingly  think  of  support  for  educa- 
tion as  an  investment.  In  his  words, 

StrateglcaUy.  logistlcally.  and  financially, 
Industry  must  be  a  partner— providing  as- 
sistance—recognizing that  an  Intelligent  in- 
vestment in  education  is  an  enlightened  in- 
vestment in  its  own  future  expansion, 
growth  and  ultimate  success. 

Mr.  Foley's  comments  articulately 
emphasize  that  industry,  government, 
an(i  acidemia  share  a  (x>mmon  agenda 
in  preparing  for  the  economic  chal- 
lenges of  tomorrow. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Foley's  comments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  (xjmments  follows: 

HioH  Trhvologt:  Massachusxtts;  Pot 

O'OOLD 

(By  Howard  P.  Foley.  President,  Massachu- 
setts High  Technology  Council.  Inc.) 
For  those  of  you  who  might  not  be  famil- 
iar with  the  Massachusetts  High  Technolo- 
gy CouncU,  we  are  an  aaaodation  of  128 
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high  technology  companies.  Most  of  our 
members  can  be  characterized  as  growth- 
oriented,  high-value-added,  knowledge-in- 
tensive companies  that  spend  proportionate- 
ly large  amounts  of  money  on  research  and 
development,  and  depend  primarily  on  high 
technology  for  their  products  and  services. 
We  employ  about  115,000  people  in  Massa- 
chusetts, and  about  85,000  more  throughout 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Sales  world-wide  last 
year  totalled  about  $11  billion  and  we  in- 
vested almost  $2  billion  in  new  plant  and 
equipment— up  36  percent  from  1980. 

We  are  in  business  to  nurture  the  profita- 
ble growth  of  the  Massachusetts  high  tech- 
nology industry.  Compared  to  other  indus- 
trialized States.  Massachusetts  has  one  of 
the  lowest  unemployment  rates  in  the  coun- 
try. High  tech  has  not  had  the  severe  prob- 
lems other  manufacturing  industries  have 
had  in  this  recession,  and  even  though  we've 
slowed  down  quite  a  bit,  the  "help  wanted" 
pages  of  the  Sunday  papers  are  still  filled 
with  high  tech  ads  looking  for  engineers 
and  computer  scientists. 

However,  we  are  suffering  from  our  own 
success.  The  reason  so  many  t>ositions  are 
unfilled  is  simple— the  supply  of  technical 
talent  has  finally  been  outstripped  by  indus- 
try demand— and  unless  the  high  tech  in- 
dustry, government,  and  educators  work  to- 
gether to  alleviate  this  concern,  our  State, 
and  all  those  who  live  and  work  in  the  com- 
monwealth, could  be  in  trouble. 

Up  until  very  recently.  State  government 
and  education— as  institutions— played 
minor  roles  in  high  tech  growth  and  expan- 
sion. Historically,  much  of  the  high  tech  in- 
dustry in  Massachusetts  grew  out  of  the 
space  and  defense  programs,  and  the  baby 
computer  and  communications  businesses  of 
the  fifties  and  sixties. 

During  this  time,  while  many  of  our  high 
tech  company  presidents  were  in  engineer- 
ing school,  and  others  were  working  on 
aerospace  and  defense-related  projects  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors,  they 
saw  unlimited  opportunities  to  commercial- 
ize some  of  their  own  ideas  using  high  tech- 
nology. Some  talked  a  few  banks  into  invest- 
ing seed  capital,  others  talked  commitments 
out  of  fanighted  venture  capitalists,  and 
still  others  simply  mortgaged  everything 
they  had  and  began  working  seven  days  a 
week  out  of  their  garages.  People  put  their 
money  behind  an  idea,  and  then  worked  like 
hell  to  create  new  markets,  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  emerging  ones,  and  make  the 
product  turn  a  profit. 

I  might  add  that  even  without  taking  a 
pro-active  role,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  the 
word  "pro-active,"  Massachusetts  educators 
played  a  big  part  in  high  tech  development 
simply  by  offering  a  superb  education  to 
students  who  chose  to  study  here- for  it  is 
quality  education,  more  so  than  anything 
else,  that  spawns  high  tech  development. 
High  tech  companies  must  have  a  growing 
supply  of  technical  talent— engineers,  tech- 
nlcans,  programmers,  and  the  like.  High 
tech  is  in  the  "brains  business,"  and  brain- 
power Is  to  us  in  Massachusetts  what  water- 
power  was  to  our  old  textile  mills.  Without 
it,  high  tech  grinds  to  a  stop. 

For  two  hundred  years,  Massachusetts  has 
had  an  outstanding  educational  infrastruc- 
ture—independently supported  institutions 
at  first,  with  publicly  sOpported  institutions 
coming  in  later  on— and  the  talent  pool  pro- 
vided by  academia  fueled  the  past  twenty 
years  of  high  technology  growth. 

However,  the  present  output  of  engineers, 
computer  scientists,  and  technicians  from 
our  area  school  is  no  longer  keeping  pace 


with  the  de«iand  of  industry,  and  as  talent 
shortages  g#ow  in  other  States,  recruiting 
expeditions  by  out-of-State  firms  seeking  to 
hire  our  tecrinical  talent  away  continue  to 
intensify.  N<any  recruiters  talk  about  the 
high  heating  bills  and  severe  winters  char- 
acteristics of  New  England,  but  most  simply 
compare  peysonal  Income  tax  burdens  and 
cost  of  living  differentials— which  are  tradi- 
tionally high  in  MEissachusetts- to  sell  the 
so-caUed  "Sin  Belt"  to  Massachusetts  engi- 
neers and  computer  scientists.  In  many 
cases,  the  nilmbers  can  do  all  the  talking. 

To  counUr  this,  our  State  government, 
academia,  ai  d  industry  must  continue  to  co- 
operate, col  aborate.  and  commiserate.  All 
three  must  play  a  real  pro-active  role  to 
ensure  the  ( ontinued  growth  and  expansion 
of  the  high  tech  industry.  It  has  become, 
and  will  continue  to  be,  the  indispensable 
economic  co  re  of  our  region's  industrial  and 
economic  dejifelopment. 

This  meaqs  working  to  keep  the  statewide 
personal  tajt  burden  competitive,  thereby 
attracting  |technical  talent  from  other 
States,  and  making  it  easier  for  home-grown 
engineers  aid  computer  scientists  to  stay  in 
the  comraoawealth.  It  also  means  working 
to  expand  the  capacity  of  our  technical  and 
educational  programs,  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  programs  we  already  have. 
Massachusetts  has  made  a  lot  of  progress  in 
the  last  three  years  on  both  fronts,  but 
much  more  still  remains  to  be  done. 

We  shouli  I  be  able  to  hold  our  own  with 
any  other  i  tate  when  it  comes  to  the  pro- 
duction of  igree  professionals.  Yet,  we  find 
today  that  ^exas  annually  graduates  more 
electronics  engineers  and  computer  science 
majors  than  we  do. 

In  1958,  Texas  graduated  492  and  Massa- 
chusetts graduated  781.  In  1981,  Texas  grad- 
uated about  4,000  and  we  graduated  about 
3,000.  That'6  against  projected  demand,  just 
from  our  member  companies,  of  aix>ut  3,000 
a  year  ovei  the  next  several  years.  Worse 
still,  about ^5  percent  of  the  Massachusetts 
graduates  «rUl  leave  the  SUte  after  they 
graduate. 

Natlonallj,  this  country  produces,  per 
capita,  only  half  as  many  engineers  as 
Japan,  Further,  only  5.8  percent  of  their 
bachelors  degrees  are  in  engineering,  and  in 
West  Germany,  over  37  percent  of  their 
bachelors  (jegrees  are  in  engineering.  We're 
told  the  p.S.S.R.  and  the  eastern  block 
countries  af  e  doing  even  better. 

One  recant  initiative  in  Massachusetts 
that  combines  the  expertise  and  resources 
of  all  thre^  groups  is  the  proposed  High 
Technologjf  Park  Corporation.  Its  first 
project— a  $40  million  microelectronics 
center,  will  train  students  and  working  engi- 
neers in  advanced  semiconductor  design, 
test,  and  fabrication  tectmiques,  and  will  be 
staffed  by  university  faculty  and  loaned  in- 
dustry proiessionals. 

The  proDosed  center  represents  a  three- 
part  stratiy  to  strengthen  the  microelec- 
tronic industry  in  Massachusetts  by  offer- 
ing: (1)  an)  up-to-date  lab  facility  for  engi- 
neering and  computer  science  students  and 
faculty,  d  comprehensive  retraining  and 
upgrading  programs  for  industry  employees: 
and  (3)  a  (flip-making  facility  that  will  give 
students  aUd  teachers  a  chance  to  see  if 
their  designs  really  work.  The  initial  $40 
million  investment  will  be  split  by  the  State 
and  the  hkh  technology  industry  on  a  50/ 
50  basis. 

Another  program  that  has  been  supported 
by  industry  is  a  new  kind  of  MBA  program 
at  Northeastern  University  in  Boston.  Start- 
ing   in    September    1982,    Northeastem's 
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School  of  Busineap  Administration  will  offer 
a  specialized  and  accelerated  MBA  program 
in  high  technology.  The  first  of  its  kind  in 
the  country,  the  degree  program  consists  of 
twenty-eight  courses,  including  nine  tradi- 
tional MBA  courses  and  sixteen  new  or  re- 
designed courses,  specializing  in  topics  like 
technological  forecasting.  R.  &  D.  manage- 
ment, and  new  product  management. 

The  high  techiiology  MBA  is  aimed  at 
technically-oriented  people— engineers,  sci- 
entists, computer]  Euid  technical  specialists— 
and  high  tech  ynanagers,  and  meets  at 
night,  allowing  professionals  to  continue  to 
work  while  attending  school. 

On  our  own,  tlie  High  Tech  Council  has 
implemented  a  number  of  programs  de- 
signed to  help  expand  capacity  and  improve 
quality  in  the  snort  term.  We  have  estab- 
lished electronic  technician  training  pro- 
grams in  our  comtnunity  colleges  for  techni- 
cal paraprofessiotials.  stepped  up  recruiting 
efforts  at  out-of-fitate  engineering  schools, 
and  worked  with  the  State  and  community 
college  system  tb  Initiate  tech  writing  and 
computer  programing  courses  for  former 
school  teachers  who  have  been  laid  off  due 
to  declining  enrollments. 

To  help,  over  the  long  term,  we  recently 

developed  and  formally  endorsed  a  "white 
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paper"    on    indi 
geared  specifli 
neering  and  com; 
portunities  over 
ing  curricula. 
Specifically,  thi 
One— view  supi 


re  are  eight  points: 
rt  for  higher  education  as 
an  improvement  In  human  resource  develop- 
ment, and  not  a4  a  charitable  contribution. 
Two — increase  member  companies'  sup- 
port for  higher  Education  in  1982  to  2  per- 
cent of  their  anttual  R.  &  D.  expenditures, 
and  then  sustain,  that  support  on  an  annual 
basis  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

Three— continue  to  identify  and  replicate 
collaborative  activities  that  already  work 
well,  and  furtheu  work  to  implement  others. 
Four— tuiticipaie  the  future  by  working 
with  universities  to  develop  more  relevant 
curricula  and  research  projects. 

Five— recruit  imore  professionally  and 
more  actively  at  regional  universities,  and 
sustain  recruitlijg  programs  in  lean  years, 
and  not  just  in  growth  years. 

Six— develop  Sew,  and  expand  current, 
jointly-sponsored  programs  in  continuing 
education  with  Universities.  In  the  future, 
"learn  while  you  earn"  will  be  the  norm  and 
not  the  exceptiori. 

Seven— become  more  visible  and  more 
active  as  supporters  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary level  education— promote  high  tech 
careers,  stress  the  importance  of  computer 
literacy,  help  stf'engthen  math  and  science 
curricula,  and  work  to  improve  teaching 
methods  and  techniques. 

Eight— continue  to  encourage  the  State 
government  to  |  increase  its  support  for 
higher  education,  particularly  with  regard 
to  technical  education. 

Not  surprisingly,  the  2  percent  of  R.  &  D. 
support  for  higser  education  has  attracted 
the  most  attention.  In  fact,  many  news  sto- 
ries and  editorials  have  adopted  it  as  "the  2 
percent  solutioii,"  and  translated  it  into  a 
mlnimimi  investment  of  $15  million  in 
higher  education  in  Massachusetts— just 
from  our  125  member  companies. 

We  are  not,  however,  serving  as  a  founda- 
tion or  central  money  fund.  Instead,  we  act 
as  a  facilitator  ^d  clearinghouse— bringing 
individual  compuiies  together  with  colleges 
and  universities  I  so  that  they  may  develop 
mutually    beneficial    one-on-one    relation- 


ships that  Involve  more  than  just  financial 
assistance  and  equipment  donations. 

We  help  both  sides  help  each  other,  if  we 
think  we  need  to  be  involved,  but  we  prefer 
to  let  the  companies  that  are  donating  the 
time  and  money  has  it  out  directly  with  the 
educators. 

Many  of  our  members  are  already  in- 
volved in  university  relations  programs  with 
local  schools,  and  in  order  to  strengthen  the 
linkage  and  recognize  its  importance— one 
company — analog  devices — has  taken  univer- 
sity programs  out  of  its  corporate  contribu- 
tions committee,  and  established  a  separate 
university  relations  committee— headed  by 
its  vice  president  for  strategic  planning. 

Some  of  the  programs  our  companies  cur- 
rently participate  in  include:  Career  devel- 
opment faculty  chairs— whereby  a  company 
finances  salary  and  equipment  costs  for  a 
new  or  expanding  high  technology  program 
at  a  college  or  university  over  an  extended 
period  of  time,  improving  the  quality  of  life 
for  the  professor,  and  the  quality  of  techni- 
cal education  for  the  students. 

Adjunct  professorships— whereby  compa- 
nies "loan"  employees  to  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  teach  courses  in  their  chosen 
fields  of  expertise  once  or  twice  a  week. 
Data  General,  for  example,  has  two  employ- 
ees teaching  at  Lowell  University  on  part- 
time  basis. 

Curriculum  and  faculty  development  and 
assistance— whereby  companies  help  schools 
expand  or  improve  technical  curricula  by 
providing  technical  assistance  and  company 
training  programs.  Lowell  University,  for 
example,  has  three  professors  enrolled  in 
training  courses  at  Data  General,  while  the 
High  Tech  Council  has  just  published  a 
guide  for  universities  interested  in  develop- 
ing computer  science  and  engineering  pro- 
grams that  deals  with  the  skills  and  knowl- 
edge requisite  to  high  tech  employment 
upon  graduation.  Also,  women  who  have 
math  or  science  backgrounds,  but  lack  the 
technical  degrees,  are  presently  earning 
masters  degrees  in  electrical  engineering 
and  computer  science  at  Northeastern  Uni- 
versity in  a  new  "women  in  engineering" 
program,  facilitated  by  the  High  Tech 
Council,  and  sponsored  jointly  with  the  Bay 
State  Sldlls  Corporation  and  Northeastern 
University. 

Leam-while-you-eam  and  continuing  edu- 
cation—whereby companies  offer  part-time 
consulting  contracts  to  engineering  and 
computer  science  masters  and  Ph.  D.  candi- 
dates to  encourage  them  to  go  on  with  their 
education  by  alleviating  some  of  the  finan- 
cial psdn  that  accompanies  this  decision— 
and  develop  retraining  programs  with  col- 
leges and  universities  that  are  used  to  bring 
older  employees  up  to  speed  with  new  tech- 
nology. 

I  don't  have  the  time  to  go  into  all  the 
programs  we  use,  but  If  you  wish  additional 
Information  concerning  these,  please  ask  me 
for  it  later. 

I  might  add  that  current  Federal  tax 
policy  concerning  R.  &  D.  tax  credits  and 
equipment  donation  deductions  have  made 
corporate  investment  in  higher  education 
virtually  painless,  and  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised to  see  many  companies  follow  the 
lead  of  Wang  Laboratories  of  Lowell,  Massa- 
chusetts, which  recently  made  its  first  con- 
tribution to  higher  education— A  $3  million 
equipment  donation  to  the  Massachusetts 
University  System. 


On  a  more  personal  note,  I  wish  my  col- 
leagues in  education  would  stop  talking 
about  the  hole  in  their  Federal  money 
bucket,  and  look  instead  into  industry's 
money  bucket.  Many  of  these  tax  incentives 
are  designed  to  fill  our  money  buckets— al- 
lowing us  to  give  to  colleges  and  universities 
without  the  20  percent  handling  charge 
that  Washington  normally  skims  off  the  top 
to  do  this  for  us. 

On  State  taxes,  the  High  Tech  Council 
has  been  a  vocal  supporter  of  proposition 
2^4— the  property  tax  limiting  referendum 
question  that  was  overwhelmingly  passed  by 
Massachusetts  voters  in  November  of  1980. 
Personal  tax  rates  concern  us  far  more  than 
do  business  taxes.  Our  chief  resources  are 
our  employees,  and  personal  taxes  affect 
our  companies  far  more  than  do  corporate 
taxes. 

Many  of  the  other  factors  concerning 
High  Tech  development— proximity  to  over- 
seas markets,  good  airports,  decent  roads, 
reasonably  efficient  and  reasonably  priced 
State,  county,  and  local  government  serv- 
ices, etc.,  certainly  play  a  role  in  every  High 
Tech  company's  ultimate  decision,  but  a 
strong  and  responsive  educational  infra- 
structure and  a  reasonable  State  and  local 
tax  burden  on  our  employees  and  their  fam- 
ilies mean  more  than  all  the  rest. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  future  of  the  High 
Tech  industry  will  depend,  to  a  large  extent, 
on  the  commonwealth's  ability  to  grow  and 
sustain  a  proficient  technical  workforce.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  this  is  no  longer 
an  Usue  that  can  be  addressed  independent- 
ly. Instead,  all  three  pieces  of  the  puzzle- 
industry,  academia,  and  government— must 
play  active  roles  to  overcome  the  manpower 
problem. 

One  essential  step  for  any  State  interested 
in  developing  a  strong  technology-oriented 
economic  community,  but  certainly  not  the 
only  step,  would  be  to  encourage  initiatives 
which  would  result  in  our  graduates  at  all 
levels  having  more  computational  skills 
than  they  do  today.  Along  with  this  would 
come  a  greater  familiarity  and  literacy  with 
analytical  tools  like  the  computer  making  it 
(>ossible  for  them  to  function  more  success- 
fully in  society  as  it  exists  today— and  as  it 
will  continue  to  evolve  into  the  future. 

But  educational  Institutions  cannot  do 
this  alone:  They  need  help— strategically,  lo- 
gistically  and  financially,  industry  must  be  a 
partner— providing  assistance- recognizing 
that  an  intelligent  Investment  in  education 
is  an  enlightened  investment  in  its  own 
future  expansion,  growth,  and  ultimate  suc- 
cess. 

In  the  long  run,  this  investment  will  help 
everyone— for  to  be  technologically  rich  is 
even  more  valuable  than  to  be  oil  rich— be- 
cause technological  creativity  is  inexhaust- 
ible, if  we  are  smart  enough  to  invest  in  it 
today. 

I  want  to  thank  you  for  this  opportunity 
to  speak  before  you  today,  and  I  would  be 
pleased  to  answer  any  questions  you  may 
have  concerning  my  remarks.* 


OPTIONS     TO     RAISE     REVENUE 
REQUIRED       BY       THE       FIRST 
BUDGET      RESOLUTION      CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 
•  Mr.    DOLE.   Mr.   President,    I   am 
today  sending  to  all  Finance  Conunlt- 


tee  Senators  a  pamphlet  which  out- 
lines a  number  of  options  that  the 
committee  may  consider  to  raise  what- 
ever amount  of  revenue  the  first 
budget  resolution  conference  report 
requires.  This  is  not  a  package  in  any 
way.  Rather  it  is  a  menu  from  which  a 
package  can  be  selected. 

Page  85  of  the  pamphlet  contains 
some  very  interesting  material.  The 
table  on  that  page  provides  the  distri- 
butional effects  of  the  third  year  of 
the  tax  cut^we  passed  last  August. 
This  table  makes  it  quite  clear  that 
the  individual  tax  cut  scheduled  for 
July  1983  tends  not  go  to  the  rich  but 
to  the  middle  class.  Fully  70.6  percent 
of  the  third-year  tax  cut  will  go  to  tax- 
payers with  incomes  of  $50,000  or  less. 
By  contrast  only  about  11  percent  goes 
to  those  with  income  over  $100,000. 
Wealthy  taxpayers  received  most  of 
their  tax  cut  when  the  70-percent  top 
rate  on  imeamed  income  was  reduced 
to  50  percent  last  year.  The  average 
taxpayer,  however,  got  his  cut  in  three 
parts.  He  is  the  one  who  will  be  hurt 
by  any  delay  or  repeal  of  the  third- 
year  cut. 

Mr.  President,  the  table  on  page  85 
makes  another  good  point:  38  percent 
of  the  total  3-year  tax  cut  for  a  tax- 
payer in  the  $20,000  to  $30,000  income 
range  is  contained  in  the  third-year 
cut  due  July  1983.  On  the  other  hand 
a  taxpayer  with  over  $200,000  in 
income  will  get  only  13  percent  of  his 
total  tax  cut  in  July  1983.  Stated  an- 
other way  the  wealthy  taxpayer  will 
already  have  received  87  percent  of  his 
cut  by  next  July.  He  would  be  relative- 
ly unhurt  by  a  repeal. 

One  final  statistic  will  help  to  make 
the  point  that  repeal  of  the  final  in- 
stallment of  last  year's  individual  tax 
cut  will  hurt  the  middle  class  the 
most.  If  we  repeal  the  July  1983  cut,  a 
taxpayer  whose  income  falls  between 
$20,000  and  $30,000  will  see  his  1984 
taxes  increase  by  almost  12  percent. 
The  wealthy  taxpayer,  making  over 
$200,000,  will  only  experience  a  3% 
percent  increase  in  1984.  Such  an 
action  would  not  be  fair. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  change 
the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  that  was 
enacted  last  year.  Such  an  act  will  dis- 
proportionately affect  the  middle 
income  taxpayers  in  this  country.  I, 
for  one.  prefer  to  raise  the  needed  rev- 
enue by  broadening  the  tax  base  for 
itemizers,  close  tax  loopholes,  and  dis* 
tribute  the  tax  burden  in  this  country 
more  equitably.  I  hope  my  coUeagues 
agree  with  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing tables  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record. 

The  tables  follow: 


A 
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THE  NEED  TO  ENACT  LEGISLA- 
TION TO  AMEND  THE  FOREIGN 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  ACT 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  last 
November  the  Senate  passed  S.  708, 
the  Business  Practices  and  Records 
Simplification  Act,  in  an  effort  to 
eliminate  the  ambigiiities  In  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  which  have 
hindered  U.S.  exports.  The  Senate 
passage  of  that  biU  was  a  major  victo- 
ry for  those  of  us  in  the  Senate  and 
the  House  who  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting U.S.  exports  to  create  more 
Jobs  and  improve  the  state  of  the 
economy.  The  bill  as  passed  by  the 
Senate  was  a  product  of  a  carefully 
drafted  bill  with  bipartisan  support. 

Mr.  President,  7  months  have  passed 
since  S.  708  was  referred  to  the  House 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  and 
the  committee  has  still  not  scheduled 
any  hearings  on  the  bill.  Time  is  run- 
ning out  as  this  session  of  Congress  is 
quickly  drawing  to  a  close  and  we 
cannot  afford  to  lose  the  opportunity 
to  enact  S.  708  this  year.  Since  1980  we 
have  made  tremendous  progress  in 
eliminating  the  major  disincentives  to 
U.S.  exports  contained  in  U.S.  law 
with  the  tax  relief  provided  to  Ameri- 
cans working  overseas  and  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  the 
last  few  months  in  the  House  toward 
enacting  the  export  trading  company 
legislation.  The  ambiguities  in  the 
Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  are  the 
last  major  remaining  export  disincen- 
tive and  we  have  an  excellent  opportu- 
nity to  remove  that  final  disincentive. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
take  advantage  of  that  opportunity. 
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Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  follow- 
ing list  of  ( xamples  of  business  oppor- 
tunities los ;  due  to  the  ambiguities  in 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  be 
included  iii  the  Record.  The  list  is 
taken  from  publication  by  the  Interna- 
tional Division  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  surveying  the  impact  of  the 
act  on  U.S.  companies  conducting  busi- 
ness oversets. 

The  material  follows: 

Examples  of  Lost  Trade  and  Increased 
Costs  Created  by  the  FCPA 

Disincenti^  Created  by  the  FCPA's 
"Reason  To  know"  Clause: 

(1)  The  U.S'  Embassy  in  Muscat,  Oman  re- 
ported that  $i  U.S.  firm  lost  a  $20-$30  mil- 
lion contraci  solely  because  of  the  time 
delays  needfd  to  investigate  sales  agents 
and  assess  their  responsibility  for  third  par- 
ties under  the  PCPA. 

(2)  A  multltiatlonal  U.S.-based  engineerinB 
company  sp«nt  approximately  $250,000  to 
evaluate  its  potential  market  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica. Brazil,  Mexico,  and  Venezuela  were  con- 
sidered open  markets  for  exporting  engi- 
neering services  and  establishing  local  serv- 
ice branches.  One  of  the  major  reasons  the 
company  chose  not  to  expand  was  its  uncer- 
tain liability  under  the  PCPA  for  the  activi- 
ties of  independent  agents  and  subcontrac- 
tors. Moreover,  the  cost  of  policing  such  ac- 
tivities would  have  markedly  lessened  its 
price  competftiveness. 

(3)  In  Omfui,  a  large  Utah  firm  has  en- 
countered difficulty  over  the  past  couple  of 
years  in  its  efforts  to  obtain  a  local  repre- 
sentative. After  many  discussions,  the  17.S. 
company  nalrowed  the  field  to  one  Omanl 
firm  which  |t  felt  would  best  represent  its 
interests,  bat  the  Americans  have  been 
unable  to  reach  an  agreement  due  to  poten- 
tial problems  arising  imder  the  FCPA.  Since 
the  firm's  puslness  runs  in  multimllUon 
dollar  contracts  involving  proprietary  tech- 
nology, losti  U.S.  exports  may  have  be«n 
substantial. 

(4)  In  Ul)eria,  U.S.  firms  wiU  not  risk 
hiring  local  agents  because  of  potential  li- 
ability und«-  the  FCPA  for  their  unsanc- 
tioned actiolis.  Instead,  they  have  come  to 
rely  on  mat«  expensive  expatriates  with 
fewer  ties  td  local  business  people.  Not  only 
has  the  coat  of  doing  business  in  Liberia 
gone  up,  U.9.  firms  have  lost  their  competi- 
tive edge. 

(5)  The  UiS.  embassy  in  the  United  Arab 
Emirates  reforts  that  overlap  between  busi- 
ness and  g<lvemment  has  been  a  problem 
for  U.S.  fir^s  seeking  to  do  business  there. 
At  best,  the  overlap  has  made  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  U.9-  firms  to  begin  operations— in 
many  cases  months  pass  while  home  office 
legal  staffs  review  potential  sponsorship 
agreements.  Some  firms  have  signed  rela- 
tively ineffqptive  agents  rather  than  violat- 
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ing  the  FCPA,  or  i  it  worst,  have  decided  not 
to  enter  the  mark«t  at  all.  At  the  same  time, 
the  U.S.  image  in  the  host  country  suffers, 
because  many  reputable  businessmen  resent 
what  they  perceive  as  a  questioning  of  their 
own  honesty  in  business  dealings. 

(6)  In  Qatar,  oiUy  one  of  the  state's  14 
cabinet  ministers]  has  no  known  business 
ties,  and  U.S.  flni^  often  fear  that  business 
payments  may  be  construed  as  illicit  pay- 
ments to  foreign  I  officials.  American  firms 
there  generally  a^id  agents  in  government 
positions,  but  th«y  are  then  restricted  to 
less  effective  agants  with  fewer  business 
connections  throughout  the  region. 

Increased  Costs  and  Lost  Trade  Generated 
By  Confusion  Ovar  What  Constitutes  a  Fa- 
cilitating Paymen^ 

(1)  The  local  director  of  an  American  com- 
pany in  a  foreign  country  paid  a  customs  of- 
ficial $20  to  process  the  release  forms  for 
spare  parts  to  a  bibken  machine;  the  official 
suggested  that  the  alternative  would  have 
been  to  wait  several  days  for  "further  for- 
malities." According  to  the  FCPA's  legisla- 
tive history  this  should  have  been  a  legal 
payment,  and  th^  local  director  was  reim- 
bursed by  his  managing  director  in  the  U.S. 
Because  of  uncertainty  over  what  consti- 
tutes a  facilitating  payment,  however,  the 
payment  did  not  pass  the  Internal  auditor 
from  the  home  office.  The  American  man- 
aging director's  ckreer  Is  now  on  the  line, 
and  the  parent  campany  has  spent  $30,000 
internally  investigating  why  the  $20  pay- 
ment was  made  jind  how  to  cope  with  it 
under  the  PCPA.  ! 

(2)  During  a  trl]>  to  Singapore,  a  U.S.  com- 
pany learned  that  a  series  of  payments 
would  be  required  in  order  to  do  business  in 
Indonesia.  These  {included  payments  to  the 
switchboard  operitor  in  the  hotel,  to  secre- 
taries for  arranging  appointments,  to  the 
administrative  assistant  of  the  customer  to 
meet  with  the  dustomer,  to  all  company 
sales  representatives,  to  guards  watching 
unloaded  merchandise,  and  to  customs  offi- 
cials. Unclear  as  to  which  payments  were 
prohibited  by  th^  FCPA,  the  company  did 
not  compete  toj  Install  communications 
equipment. 

(3)  Since  Bnis^ls.  Belgium  is  the  head- 
quarters for  many  companies  which  do  busi- 
ness in  Africa  and  the  Middle  East,  the  U.S. 
embassy  there  detected  that  American  firms 
avoid  export  opportunities  which  conwra- 
tions  from  other  countries  do  not  hesitate 
to  undertake.  A  U.S.  construction  firm,  for 
example,  was  Interested  in  bidding  on  a 
project  in  a  Mid<le  Eastern  country  where 
facUitatlng  payments  are  both  customary 
and  necessary.  I  hwilling  to  confront  the 
FCPA's  ambiguoi  ts  definition  of  facilitating 
payments,  the  fii  m  decided  to  be  a  subcon- 
tractor for  a  Eurc  pean  prime  contractor  and 
accept  a  much  si^aller  portion  of  the  proj- 
ect. 


Consequences  of  Failure  to  Follow  Cus- 
tomary Business  Practices  in  Foreign  Mar- 
kets: 

(1)  In  China,  a  U.S.  firm  luul  concluded  a 
$4  million  contract  for  the  supply  of  con- 
struction equipment.  The  American  firm, 
overzealous  about  enforcing  the  PCPA,  then 
refused  to  pay  legitimate  commission  to  a 
Chinese  distributor  because  of  teclmical 
delays  in  obtaining  receipts  from  the  Bank 
of  China.  The  Chinese  distributor  revoked 
the  contract  and  purcliased  the  construc- 
tion equipment  from  a  Japanese  firm  that 
was  willing  to  pay  the  commission. 

(2)  In  ThaUand,  it  is  normal  practice  to 
"assist"  government  officials  through  cash 
payments,  gifts,  free  travel,  etc.  A  UJ5. 
office  equipment  company,  concerned  about 
potential  FCPA  violations,  refused  to 
"assist"  potential  customers.  In  one  case  of 
lost  business,  the  U.S.  firm  obtained  the  bid 
documents.  Had  the  company  made  the  re- 
quested payments,  its  bid  would  still  tiave 
been  15  to  10  percent  lower  than  the  Japa- 
nese firm  which  won  the  contract. 

(3)  A  U.8.  company  tias  been  considering 
setting  up  wholly-owned  marketing  compa- 
nies in  countries  such  as  the  Philippines.  In- 
donesia. Ttiailand,  South  Korea,  and 
Taiwan  to  replace  local  sales  agents.  In  light 
of  local  customary  business  practices  these 
plans  were  deferred  Indefinitely  because  of 
excessive  expenses  for  ensuring  compliance 
with  the  PCPA. 

Negative  Foreign  Response  to  the  FCPA: 

(1)  A  large  American  firm  was  pursuing  a 
Joint  venture  agreement  with  a  reputable 
Saudi  firm.  In  order  to  protect  Itself  from 
the  unlmowns  of  the  FCPA,  the  U.S.  firm 
insisted  on  protective  language  in  the  con- 
tract. The  Saudi  firm  was  offended  by  infer- 
ences that  its  officers  were  corrupt  and  de- 
layed the  negotiating  process.  Meanwtiile,  a 
third  country  firm  received  a  lucrative  con- 
tract from  the  Saudi  Arabian  government 
which  had  been  tentatively  awarded  to  the 
partners-to-be.  The  Joint  venture  may  never 
be  worked  out  because  of  the  bad  feelings 
which  were  generated  in  the  contract  nego- 
tiations and  due  to  the  loss  of  the  contract. 

(2)  In  another  case,  one  American  and  one 
Saudi  firm  were  engaged  in  negotiations 
concerning  an  industrial  Joint  venture  in- 
volving more  than  $100  million  in  capital. 
Because  of  the  large  amount  of  money  in- 
volved, the  American  company  Insisted  on  a 
buy-out  clause  which  it  tied  to  the  FCPA. 
The  Saudis,  however,  could  not  accept  the 
provision  because  they  felt  that  the  FCPA 
was  vague  and  feared  that  the  U.S.  firm 
could  pull  out  and  demand  compensation  at 
any  time  by  claiming  that  the  law  had  been 
broken.  Although  negotiations  continued 
for  several  months,  the  Joint  venture  never 
materialized. 

(3)  An  American  steel  company  which  was 
negotiating  a  cooperative  venture  with  a 
Chinese  corporation  refused  to  pay  for 
travel  expenses  in  the  U.S.  during  a  planned 
trip  by  the  Cliinese  executives  to  Inspect 
the  American  company's  facilities.  Offended 
by  the  American  company's  refusal  to  pay 
under  the  PCPA.  the  Chinese  executives 
never  visited  the  UJ3.  and  cut  off  contract 
negotiations. 

(4)  An  American  company  held  20  percent 
eqtiity  in  a  company  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Under  a  consent  agreement  reached  with 
the  U.S.  government,  the  manager  of  the 
American  company  was  required  to  sign 
quarterly  statements  of  FCPA  compliance. 
The  board  of  the  foreign  company  request- 
ed that  the  UjS.  firm  either  replace  the 
American  manager  with  another  national 


who  would  not  be  required  to  sign  the  com- 
pliance statement  or  divest  their  interest  in 
the  company.  Since  a  change  of  manager 
would  not  release  the  American  company 
from  the  FCPA  compliance  agreement,  they 
were  forced  to  divest.  The  losses  for  1979  on 
the  investment,  management  fees,  and 
profit  sharing  were  estimated  at  $2  million. 

(5)  A  European  consortium  received  a  for- 
eign contract  for  an  amount  333  percent 
greater  than  the  U.S.  company's  prelimi- 
nary bid.  The  U.S.  company  believed  the 
prospective  customer  did  not  want  to  deal 
with  a  company  subject  to  the  FCPA. 

Lost  Business  Arising  Ftom  U.S.  Firms 
Withdrawing  From  Existing  MarkeU: 

(DA  U.S.  firm  in  Cameroon  withdrew  its 
bid  for  a  $15  million  television  contract 
when  several  European  firms  entered  the 
competition.  The  firm  simply  did  not  want 
to  compete  for  the  contract  because  it  felt 
the  PCPA  might  become  an  Issue. 

(2)  In  Haiti,  no  U.S.  firm  has  competed  for 
any  of  the  major  projects  undertaken  in  the 
last  18  months.  These  included:  a  sugar  mill 
worth  $45  million,  a  vegetable  oil  refineiy 
costing  $12.5  million,  a  new  fishing  fleet 
priced  at  $16.6  million,  and  a  contract  for  a 
new  bus  fleet  worth  $2  million.  The  U.S.  em- 
bassy there  speculated  that  the  FCPA  was 
the  major  disincentive  to  competition. 


NOTICE  OF  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Corgrissional 
Record  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  prop>oses  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  coimtry 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
Pat  Balestrieri  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  to  participate  in  a 
program  sponsored  by  a  foreign  educa- 
tional organization,  the  Hans  Seidl 
Foundation,  and  a  domestic  nonprofit 
educational  foundation,  the  Heritage 
Foundation,  in  WUdbad  Kreuth  Ba- 
varia, Germany,  from  June  11-13, 
1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Balestrieri  in  the 
program  in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Hans  Seldl  Foundation 
and  the  Heritage  Foundation,  to  dis- 
cuss political  developments  within  the 
NATO  Alliance  is  in  the  interest  of 
the  Senate  and  the  United  States. 


ORDER  FOR  THE  RECOGNITION 
OF  CERTAIN  SENATORS  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  on  tomorrow,  three 
Senators  be  recognized  on  special 
orders  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  in 


the  following  order  Senators  Chiles. 
STENins,  and  Hasten. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
conferred  with  the  minority  leader 
who  has  approved  for  action  by  unani- 
mous-consent requests  I  am  about  to 
make. 


H.R.  6350  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  once  the  Senate  receives 
H.R.  6350  from  the  House,  it  be  held 
at  the  desk  pending  further  disposi- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R.  3863  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 
UNTIL  JUNE  16.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  3863,  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucts Inspection  Act  amendments,  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness, Wednesday,  Jime  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  RULES  AND  ADMINIS- 
TRATION TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
JULY  15,  1982.  TO  REPORT  A 
RESOLUTION  ON  TELEVISION 
AND/OR  RADIO  COVERAGE  OF 
THE  SENATE 

Mr.  BAK£3i.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  have  until  July  15, 
1982,  to  report  a  resolution  containing 
such  regulations  and/or  rules  changes 
needed  to  implement  television  and/or 
radio  coverage  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


H.R. 


6198  HELD  AT  DESK  UNTIL 
JUNE  16,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  6198,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  manufacturing  clause  of  the  copy- 
right law,  be  held  at  the  desk  imtil  the 
close  of  business  tomorrow,  Wednes- 
day, June  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INDEFINITE  POSTPONEMENT  OF 
S.  1205  AND  HJi.  3115 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  two  calendar  items  that  should  be 
indefinitely  postponed  which  have 
been  cleared  by  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  calendar  order  Nos.  139  and 
236  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resldent,  on  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  convene  at  the 
hour  of  9:15  a.m.,  according  to  the 
order  previously  entered.  After  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order,  three  Senators  will 
be  recognized  on  special  orders  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each. 

Thereafter,  it  is  anticipated  that 
provision  will  be  made  for  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness. 

The  Senate  tomorrow  will  resume 
the  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  under  the 
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RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  :  At.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  bi  siness  to  come  before 
the  Senate  and  i  f  no  Senator  seeks  rec- 
ognition, and  I  aee  none,  I  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  tbe  order  previously  en- 
tered, that  the  Senate  now  stand  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:15  a.m.  to- 
morrow momini ;. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and,  at 
6:10  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday,  Jure  16,  1982,  at  9:15  a.m. 


■^i     -, 
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RECLAMATION  REFORM 


HON.  MANUEL  LUJAN,  JR. 

OF  NEW  ICEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  15,  1982 
•  Mr.  LUJAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  prob- 
lem of  overregulation  and  an  antiquat- 
ed 1902  statute  are  still  affecting  the 
Interior's  Department's  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Commissioner  Robert  N. 
Broadbent  has  consistently  empha- 
sized the  need  for  cutting  back  on  bur- 
densome regulations  and  for  updating 
the  Reclamation  Act  of  1902.  In  his  re- 
marks last  fall  to  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Water  Resources  Association, 
meeting  in  Albuquerque,  N.  Mex., 
Commissioner  Broadbent  detailed  the 
Reagan  administration's  regulatory 
reform  activities  as  they  affect  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  He  also  spoke 
of  the  need  for  a  modernized  version 
of  basic  reclamation  law.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  months  since  then,  great  legisla- 
tive strides  have  been  made  toward 
the  goal  of  an  up-to-date  Reclamation 
Act.  H.R.  4265.  which  I  introduced  on 
July  24.  1981,  was  the  vehicle  by  which 
the  House  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Interior  Affairs  addressed  the  major 
issues  of  reclamation  reform,  particu- 
larly the  issues  of  farm  size  and  eligi- 
bility to  receive  low-cost  irrigation 
water  for  reclamation  farms.  The  Inte- 
rior Committee  favorably  reported  a 
reclamation  reform  bill  (H.R.  5539)  on 
March  15,  1982.  Action  on  that  bill  is 
now  pending  in  the  Rules  Committee. 
The  issue  is  too  important  for  us  to 
allow  it  to  get  in  the  legislative  shuf- 
fle, which  was  the  fate  of  reclamation 
reform  in  the  previous  Congress.  Mr. 
Speaker,  Commissioner  Broadbent's 
remarks  on  regulatory  reform  and  on 
the  urgent  need  for  a  modernized  Rec- 
lamation law  are  as  compelling  today 
as  they  were  when  he  called  attention 
to  those  issues  last  fall.  I  include  ex- 
cerpts from  Commissioner  Broadbent's 
address  in  the  Record: 
Excerpts  F^om  Remarks  of  Robert  N. 
Broaobent,  Commissioner  or  Reclama- 
tion, U.S.  Department  op  the  Interior 
It  is  a  real  pleasure  to  be  here  with  you 
today.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  alive 
and  weU.  The  "War  on  the  West"  is  over— 
and  the  West  won.  The  spirit  of  the  "Sage- 
brush Rebellion"  is  still  going  strong— and 
some  of  the  foremost  Rebels  have  gained 
control.  The  day  of  the  "hit  list"  is  done— 
and  a  new  era  of  support  and  encourage- 
ment for  western  water  development,  under 
the  leadership  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, has  begun.  There  are  still  battles  to 
be  won— the  battles  against  high  taxes,  gov- 
ernment deficits,  and  over-regulation.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  already  won  important 
skirmishes  on  all  those  fronts,  and  our  opti- 


mism at>out  the  direction  the  President  is 
leading  America  is  still  going  strong. 

President  Reagan's  tax  cut  and  budget  cut 
victories  have  demonstrated  convincingly 
that  the  President  means  what  he  says.  At 
last  a  President  has  delivered  on  a  promise 
to  trim  back  the  size  and  cost  of  the  Federal 
Government  and  its  influence  on  our  indi- 
vidual lives.  Instead  of  pressure  for  more 
and  more  Federal  spending,  we  are  going  to 
have  constant  pressure  for  more  and  more 
budget  cuts  and  a  tighter,  leaner  Federal 
bureaucracy.  The  sometimes  overwhelming 
Federal  presence  is  being  kept  within 
bounds.  Under  President  Reagan,  the  power 
of  the  Federal  Government,  finally,  is  being 
brought  under  control. 

On  Inauguration  Day,  President  Reagan 
promised  he  would  start  a  comprehensive 
review  of  the  entire  mass  of  Federal  rules 
and  regulations.  There  were  too  many  of 
them.  They  were  costing  too  much  to  ad- 
minister an  to  comply  with.  They  were  not 
worth  in  benefits  what  they  were  costing  in 
dollars— or  in  reduced  freedom  of  action  or 
declining  productivity.  The  ever-present 
tangle  of  Federal  rules  and  regulations  had 
become  Washington's  trademark,  the  best- 
known  symptom  of  a  Federal  bureaucracy 
that  had  grown  too  big  for  its  britches.  The 
President's  Inauguration  Day  promise  to  cut 
back  that  tangle  of  red  tape  was  welcomed 
all  across  the  country. 

At  the  President's  direction,  all  Federal 
agencies  are  being  required  to  scrutinize  the 
rules  and  regulations  they  are  responsible 
for  and  deal  with.  Those  found  to  be  exces- 
sive, burdensome,  or  counterproductive  are 
to  be  targeted  for  corrective  action.  Some- 
times the  correction  needed  will  be  a  legisla- 
tive change  and  recommendations  for  con- 
gressional action  will  t>e  formulated.  Some- 
times the  correction  needed  will  be  an  Exec- 
utive order,  issued  on  Presidential  author- 
ity, and  President  Reagan  has  launched  a 
sweeping  review  of  all  Executive  orders  still 
in  effect  from  previous  administrations. 
Sometimes  the  needed  correction  can  be 
done  administratively  within  an  agency  or 
department,  and  those  are  where  we  see  the 
greatest  opportunity  for  swift  Improvement. 

In  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  launched  an  across-the-broad 
effort  aimed  at  identifying  and  correcting 
burdensome,  excessive  regulations.  As  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation,  I  have  carried 
Secretary  Watt's  message  on  eliminating 
burdensome  regulations  to  all  headquarters 
and  field  divisions  of  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation and  have  Invited  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, irrigation  districts,  and  other 
groups  we  are  involved  with  to  bring  to  our 
attention  any  rules,  regulations,  or  proce- 
dures that  they  find  excessive  or  burden- 
some. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  taking  this 
effort  very  seriously.  We  are  not  limiting  it 
to  Just  our  own  rules  or  procedures.  We 
have  already  focused  on  approximately  100 
pieces  of  Federal  regulations  or  similar  pro- 
cedures that  could  stand  improvement,  and 
we  have  forwarded  them  on  for  higher-level 
review  in  the  Interior  Department,  along 
with  our  recommendations  for  making  the 
needed  improvements.  In  fact,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  has  generated  more  memo- 
randums on  the  subject  of  burdensome  reg- 


ulations that  need  to  be  streamlined  than 
any  other  division  of  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  to  do  a 
good,  professional  Job  of  identifying  burden- 
some regulations  and  proposing  improve- 
ments, considerable  staff  time  and  effort 
are  required.  I  am  proud  of  the  Reclamation 
staff  members— in  Washington,  in  our  seven 
operating  regions,  and  in  our  Engineering 
and  Research  Center  in  Denver— who  have 
thrown  themselves  into  this  effort.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  fact  that  we  have  been  able 
to  harness  high-quality  staff  work  to  the 
Job  of  moving  the  Federal  establishment  in 
the  direction  of  deregulation. 

Soon  after  I  was  sworn  in  as  Commission- 
er, I  sent  out  letters  by  the  hundreds  to 
water-user  organizations,  State  and  local  of- 
ficials, technical  and  trade  groups,  and 
others  with  an  interest  in  the  Reclamation 
program.  I  wrote  to  set  forth  my  intention 
to  keep  good  lines  of  communication  open, 
and  to  invite  all  concerned  to  Join  with  us  in 
our  effort  to  eliminate  burdensome  rules 
and  regulations.  The  response  so  far  has 
been  very  encouraging  and  very  helpful. 

The  invitation  to  help  us  in  that  work  is 
open-ended.  I  hope  you  will  keep  on  letting 
us  know  about  regulations  that  aren't  doing 
what  they  are  supposed  to.  or  which  you 
find  to  be  doing  more  harm  than  good.  We 
have  Regional  IMrectors  in  Sacramento. 
Boise.  Billings.  Denver,  Amarillo,  Boulder 
City,  and  Salt  Lake  City  who  are  primed 
and  ready  to  deal  with  the  subject  of  bur- 
densome regulations,  and  they  have  been 
our  most  important  communication  chan- 
nels. Our  staff  people  working  to  improve 
the  regulations  say  the  more  specific  people 
can  be  in  describing  the  problems,  the  more 
useful  the  staff  can  be  in  getting  to  the  root 
of  the  problem  and  coining  up  with  an  ap- 
proach for  solving  it. 

This  is  an  open-ended,  on-going  activity. 
We're  pleased  with  the  progress  that  has 
been  so  far— but  it  will  take  a  sustained 
effort  to  make  a  noticeable  dent  in  the  mass 
of  regulations  the  Federal  establishment 
has  built  up. 

While  we  are  working  to  ease  the  overall 
regulatory  burden,  we  are  also  concentrat- 
ing on  making  the  environmental  review 
process  work  better.  In  recent  years,  the  red 
tape  surrounding  environmental  matters  in 
the  Federal  Government  has  taken  on  a  life 
of  Its  own.  Secretary  Watt,  whUe  reaffinn- 
ing  his  commitment  to  the  purpoaes  and 
goals  of  the  National  Environmental  Policy 
Act  of  1969,  is  serious  about  making  the  pro- 
cedures for  implementing  the  act  into  a 
manageable  and  practical  tool  to  aid  in  deci- 
sionmaking. And  he  is  serious  about  improv- 
ing and  streamlining  the  process  so  the 
public  does  not  feel  that  "environmental 
impact  statement"  is  synonymous  with 
"delay."  That  is  why  I  am  so  encouraged  by 
the  reductions  in  sheer  volume  of  impact 
statements  we  have  been  able  to  achieve. 
We  have  reduced  staffwork  and  delay,  to 
make  the  process  work  for  the  benefit  of 
the  American  people.  And  we  have  done  it 
without  increasing  pollution  or  environmen- 
tal disturbance. 

At  President  Reagan's  direction.  Vice 
President  Bush  has  initiated  a  wide-range 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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review  of  Federal  regulations  affecting  vir- 
tually every  dei>artment  of  Government.  In 
the  Interior  Department,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's review  specifically  covers  regiUations 
set  forth  under  the  Itadanged  Species  Act 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act. 
Those  reviews,  understandably,  focus 
mainly  on  the  Interior  Department's  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service.  However,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  and  the  Fiah  and  Wildlife 
Coordination  Act  both  also  affect  our  water 
resource  management  and  development 
activities,  and  are  major  considerations  In 
the  plamiing  and  design  of  Reclamation 
projects. 

The  administration's  review  of  those  two 
acta  will  necessarily  penetrate  deeply  into 
the  ways  those  regulations  affect  what  we 
do.  In  a  manner  of  speaking,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  been  one  of  the  "best  cus- 
tomeiB"  of  those  particular  acts  and  our  ex- 
perience with  them  should  be  an  essential 
ingredient  in  the  process  of  reviewing  them. 
In  our  contacts  with  the  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  we  have  expressed  our  willingness 
to  serve  with  them  on  the  worldng  groups 
that  will  be  handling  the  review— and  some 
such  arrangements  are  being  worked  out.  In 
any  event,  we  will  be  presenting  insights  de- 
rived from  our  actual  experience  under 
those  acts,  and  we  will  be  one  of  the  voices 
that  are  listened  to  as  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies and  Fish  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act 
requirements  are  reexamined. 

We  are  also  one  of  the  voices  addressing 
the  issue  of  updating  the  1902  Reclamation 
Act.  Liegialative  amendments  are  overdue  in 
the  sections  of  Reclamation  law  dealing 
with  farm  size  and  eligibility  to  receive  Fed- 
eral irrigation  water.  That  item  is  at  the  top 
of  our  legislative  priorities  in  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  and  I  know  it  is  at  the  top  of 
NWRA's  legislative  agenda  as  well.  From 
our  perspective,  getting  the  whole  matter  of 
acreage  limitation,  excess  lands,  and  resi- 
dency requirements  straightened  out  is  the 
most  important  legislative  matter  we  are 
dealing  with.  I  am  hoping  the  Congress  can 
buHd  on  the  proposals  it  already  has  or  soon 
will  have  before  it  for  recondllng  present 
agricultural  practices  with  the  outdated  law. 

While  the  issue  is  pending  in  Congress, 
the  schedule  of  events  already  set  in  motion 
with  regard  to  excess  lands  keeps  on  advanc- 
ing. 

Tou  are  well  aware  of  the  role  that  court 
rulings  play  in  the  current  situation.  It  may 
turn  out  that  continued  pressure  from  the 
courts  could  encourage  Congress  to  expedite 
its  action  on  excess  lands. 

Secretary  Watt  gave  us  a  little  extra 
breathing  room  by  extending  the  comment 
period  on  Interior's  pending  excess  lands 
rulemaking  proposal.  WhUe  the  comment 
period  remains  open.  Interior  Solicitor  Wfl- 
11am  CoMlron  will  continue  to  review  the 
l^al  baiis  of  the  previous  administration's 
rullngB  on  excess  lands. 

Our  freedom  of  action  under  existing  rec- 
lamation law  is  extremely  limited.  When 
the  comment  period  on  the  pending  propos- 
al clofwa.  and  when  the  collected  comments 
are  examined  and  acted  upon  as  required 
under  Federal  administrative  procedures, 
then  the  neceaiary  next  step  will  be  formal 
promuli^tion  of  legally  binding  rules  to  im- 
plement the  version  of  reclamation  law 
that's  now  on  the  books.  The  Interior  De- 
partment would  much  prefer  to  promulgate 
thoae  nilea  under  a  revised  and  updated 
Reclamation  Act. 

CongrcMman  Lujan's  Reclamation  Act 
Reform  bill  has  received  favorable  notice 
from  many  water-related  interests  because 
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of  the  flexibilty  it  offers,  and  because  it 
covers  so  ma^y  of  the  issues  that  have 
become  sticking:  points  from  one  persliective 
or  another.  Dilring  his  keynote  speech  here 
yesterday,  Serretary  Watt  outlined  his 
views  on  the  iuUor  features  of  the  Lujan 
bill.  He  sees  9IB0  acres  as  reasonable,  with 
unlimited  leasihg  and  full  payment  of  water 
project  costs  lor  operations  on  lands  over 
the  960-acre  figure.  Residency  requirements 
would  not  be  knposed.  The  free-enterprise, 
market  econoi^y  would  be  able  to  operate 
without  undut  Oovemment  interference, 
and  a  larger  return  to  the  Treasury  would 
be  paid  by  wat<r  users. 

As  the  people  responsible  for  administer- 
ing the  Reclamation  Act,  we  in  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamatioii  have  an  intense  personal 
and  professional  interest  in  enactment  of  a 
law  that  is  fajr,  workable,  and  not  loaded 
down  with  butdensome  regulatory  and  ad- 
ministrative requirements.  Therefore,  I  very 
urgently  hope  that  Congress  will  present  us 
with  a  Reclaiiatlon  Act  reform  package 
that— to  the  qiaximum  extent  possible— is 
self-enforcing  and  avoids  cumbersome,  bu- 
reaucratic, administrative  burdens.  The 
overall  reclamation  outlook  is  strongly  posi- 
tive. We  are  participating  in  the  preparation 
of  an  administration  proposal  for  substan- 
tially shortening  the  time  required  to  get  a 
project  from  the  planning  stage  to  the  con- 
struction stage,  from  a  present  average  of  17 
years  down  to  7  years.  Whether  we  are  talk- 
ing about  larfe,  multipurpose  projects  or 
about  smaller  scale  undertakings  such  as 
adding  to  hydtY>power  capacity  at  existing 
facilities,  a  fastier  track  for  the  planning  and 
congressional  lipproval  processes  will  save 
time  and  money.  Our  work  on  eliminating 
burdensome  reglulations  is  one  ingredient  in 
the  effort  to  sbeed  things  up.  Streamlining 
the  environmental  process  is  another.  De- 
spite recent  badget  reductions,  which  have 
affected  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  much 
less  than  some  other  quarters  of  Govern- 
ment, we  are  rtady  to  complete  our  ongoing 
construction  lirojects  and  we  are  looking 
ahead  to  budketing  some  new  starts  for 
1983.  I 

As  the  Interior  Department  moves  for- 
ward on  som«  other  development-minded 
fronts,  such  as  Increased  onshore  oil  and  gas 
development  and  accelerated  coal  leasing, 
one  of  the  beneficial  side-effects  will  be  a 
large  infusion  of  dollars  into  the  Reclama- 
tion Fund.  Appropriations  from  that  Fund 
are  still  the  province  of  the  United  States 
Congress,  of  course,  but  the  prospect  of  In- 
jecting major  additions  of  nontax  dollars 
into  the  Fund  is  good  news  for  the  Reclama- 
tion program  any  way  you  look  at  it.  De- 
pending on  hoftr  successfully  Interior  can  go 
ahead  with  expanded  energy  developing  on 
our  public  lanis,  it  might  not  be  farfetched 
to  look  ahead  io  a  largely  self -financing  rec- 
lamation pro^tun  Just  a  few  years  from 
now. 

The  roots  of  Ithe  reclamation  fund  go  back 
to  1902,  when  Congress  made  reclamation  of 
the  arid  and  i  emiarid  lands  of  the  West  a 
Federal  activil  y.  For  seed  money,  Congress 
established  a  i  pecial  account  in  the  Federal 
Treasury,  callsd  the  reclamation  fund,  to  re- 
ceive proceeds  from  sales  of  public  lands. 
Congress  soon  augmented  the  fund  with 
ineome  from  a  percentage  of  the  royalties 
from  oil  and  mineral  leases  on  public  lands, 
and  with  mosi  of  the  proceeds  from  public 
land  timber  tales.  Separate  special  funds 
were  set  up  ^r  large  projects  like  Hoover 
Dam  and  th«  Colorado  River  upper  and 
lower  basins,  and  Congress  has  regularly 
supplemented  the  reclamation  fund  with 
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appropriations  froni  general  revenues.  But 
that  underlying  concept  of  a  reclamation 
fund  is  still  there  a^d  still  operating.  I  am 
not  going  to  pass  u|)  an  opportunity  to  say 
something  positive  tjbout  it. 

The  basic  idea  wse  for  public  investment 
in  western  water  derelopment  to  come  from 
wealth  generated  by  the  public  lands  of  the 
West— and  that's  still  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  the  reclamation  program.  That's 
why  supporters  of  the  reclamation  program 
always  get  their  backs  up  when  they  hear 
hackneyed  phrases  llike  "pork  barrel"  and 
"boondoggle"  directed  at  reclamation 
projects.  The  essende  and  the  genius  of  the 
reclamation  program  is  Investment  financ- 
ing out  of  the  reclamation  fund  with  repay- 
ment of  that  investinent  by  the  water  and 
power  users.  It's  a  great  concept,  and  I  don't 
want  any  of  us  to  lo4e  sight  of  it. 

In  the  years  ahead,  plenty  of  communica- 
tion, coordination,  atid  cooperation  will  con- 
tinue to  be  needed  to  keep  western  water 
and  power  development  on  track.  Every  in- 
strument of  Government — including  the 
Bureau  of  Reclaihation— should  remain 
under  the  control  ^f  the  people  it  serves. 
The  greatest  strength  of  the  reclamation 
program  has  alwayl  been  its  solid  base  of 
support  at  the  grassroots  level. 

The  reclamation  program  improves  the 
environment  for  people.  The  program's  fi- 
nancial support  structure  is  businesslike. 
The  Bureau's  recqrd  of  accomplishment 
since  1902  is  monumental.  I  appreciate  the 
support  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Water  Resource 
Association.  I  look  Ibrward  to  working  with 
you  on  the  challehges  and  opportunities 
which  lie  ahead.* 
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•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday,  May  28,  ilmnesty  Internation- 
al celebrated  itk  21st  anniversary. 
While  that  date  has  now  passed,  I  did 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend this  fine  oisanization  for  its  im- 
portant work  ov0r  the  last  two  dec- 
ades. Since  1961,  Amnesty  has  worked 
to  free  political  prisoners  of  con- 
science, to  gain  f$ir  trials  for  political 
prisoners,  and  to ;  halt  torture  and  po- 
litical execution4.  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional does  not  Work  against  any  gov- 
ernment, only  against  repressive  poli- 
cies and  practiced.  Their  efforts  have 
shown  that  committed  individuals  of 
diverse  political  {  and  religious  back- 
ground can  work  together  effectively 
to  mobilize  international  opinion  on 
behalf  of  fimdamental  principles  of 
international  law  and  human  rights. 
Amnesty's  reports  are  drawn  upon  ex- 
tensively by  the  jHouse  Subcommittee 
on  Africa,  which  I  chair.  Given  the 
current  administration's  reluctance  to 
publicly  condemn  violations  of  human 
rights  abroad,  t^e  work  of  Amnesty 
International  has  become  ever  more 
important.  I  simbly  want  to  commend 
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Amnesty  International  and  wish  its 
committed  membership  continued  suc- 
cess.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

RECOONIZING  WASHINGTON 

COMMISSION     FOR     THE      HU- 
MANITIES 


HONORING  EDWIN  AND  JOYCE 
MICHAELIAN 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  Hrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  remarkable  achievements 
of  Edwin  and  Joyce  Michaelian,  who 
will  receive  Westchester  County, 
N.Y.'s  first  Senior  Service  Award  on 
Friday,  June  18.  The  presentation  wiU 
be  made  by  the  Senior  Personnel  Em- 
ployment Council,  a  free  employment 
service  for  older  workers  in  West- 
chester County,  to  aclcnowledge  over 
40  years  of  community  service  by  the 
Michaelians. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Michaelian  have  been 
incredibly  active  in  numerous  conunu- 
nity  organizations,  and  hold  no  less 
than  50  individual  local,  national,  and 
international  awards.  Dr.  Michaelian 
was  elected  to  four  consecutive  4-year 
terms  as  Westchester  County  execu- 
tive beginning  in  1958. 

In  1973,  Dr.  Michaelian  cofounder  of 
the  Institute  of  Sub/Urban  Govern- 
ance at  Pace  University,  and  continues 
as  its  director.  I  have  had  the  great 
pleasure  to  speak  at  the  Institute  of 
Sub/Urban  Governance,  and  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  Its  endeavors. 
The  institute  studies  many  vital  issues 
which  face  municipalities,  and  con- 
ducts extremely  worthwhile  seminars. 

Mrs.  Michaelian  is  currently  regent 
of  the  White  Plains  Chapter,  Daugh- 
ters of  the  American  Revolution,  a 
trustee  of  the  Westchester  County 
Historical  Society,  and  chairs  its  mem- 
bership and  nominating  committees. 

Edwin  and  Joyce  Michaelian  were 
married  in  1939.  and  in  1948  they 
founded  a  home  furnishings  and  inte- 
rior decorating  business,  Home  Tex- 
tures Inc..  White  Plains.  In  1950.  Dr. 
Michaelian  was  elected  mayor  of 
White  Plains,  and  Mrs.  Michaelian 
became  chief  executive  officer  of  their 
company. 

For  over  40  years,  the  Michaelians 
have  maintained  a  partnership  of  dedi- 
cation to  their  community,  and  I  Imow 
that  countless  numbers  of  people  in 
Westchester  share  my  gratitude  for 
the  contributions  that  Edwin  and 
Joyce  Michaelian  have  made.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  they  are  receiving  the 
Westchester  Senior  Service  award,  and 
wish  them  both  the  best  of  luck  in 
their  future  endeavors.* 


HON.  AL  SWffT 

OP  WASRINCTOM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  picture 
yourself  riding  the  first  trains  that 
crossed  central  Washington.  Imagine 
how  Seattle  might  have  looked  if  some 
early  architectural  dreams  had  been 
realized. 

W«dt  for  a  ferry  to  Bremerton  and 
study  an  exhibit  on  the  Mosquito 
Fleet,  Puget  Soimd's  early  ferry 
system.  On  a  hot  summer  night  in 
Thurston  County,  debate  the  mistin- 
derstandings  that  emerge  between 
young  people  and  old.  In  Cheney,  gaze 
at  the  constellations  as  they  were  seen 
and  interpreted  by  ancient  Druids. 

This  past  year,  you  could  have  done 
sill  these  different  things  in  Washing- 
ton State— each  experience  unlike  the 
one  before  it.  These  various  activities 
all  were  made  possible  by  grants  from 
the  Washington  Commission  for  the 
Humanities.  But  what  else  do  they 
have  in  common? 

Let  me  quote  briefly  from  the  com- 
mission's 1981  annual  report: 

Under  the  regime  of  Adolph  Hitler,  citi- 
zens were  asked  to  blind  themselves  to  ev- 
erything outside  their  own  lives  and  their 
work.  Hitler's  architect  and  armaments  min- 
ister, Albert  Speer.  wrote  that  his  compatri- 
ots were  technological  geniuses  and  cultural 
barbarians: 

Everyone  kept  to  his  own  group— of  archi- 
tects, physicians.  Jurists,  technicians,  sol- 
diers, or  farmers  .  .  .  people  were  immured 
in  isolated,  closed  off  areas  of  life.  The 
longer  Hitler's  system  lasted,  the  more  peo- 
ple's minds  moved  within  such  isolated 
chambers. ...  I  felt  myself  to  be  Hitler's  ar- 
chitect. .  .  .  Nazi  education  aimed  at  sepa- 
ratist thlnldng;  I  was  expected  to  confine 
myself  to  the  Job  of  building.  .  .  .  one  felt 
never  called  upon  to  take  personal  responsi- 
bility. The  whole  structure  of  the  ss'stem 
was  aimed  at  preventing  conflicts  of  con- 
science from  ever  arising. 

In  America  today,  are  we  in  danger 
of  succumbing  to  similar  isolation?  Mr. 
Speaker,  educational  horizons  are  nar- 
rowing as  more  and  more  young 
people  seek  training  for  specific  trades 
and  professions.  Life  is  so  complex, 
work  and  family  so  exhausting,  that  it 
is  hard  enough  to  keep  up  with  one's 
own  world:  there  is  little  time  or  space 
to  understand  what  people  are  think- 
ing and  why  they  live  the  way  they 
live  in  other  societies. 

The  Washington  Commission  for  the 
Humanities  has  as  one  of  its  most  im- 
portant goals  broadening  people's  per- 
spectives on  the  society  in  which  they 
live  as  a  whole. 

Organized  in  1973,  the  Washington 
Commission  for  the  Humanities  is  a 
private,  nonprofit  corporation  funded 
by  the  National  Endowment  for  the 
Humanities  and  by  private  contribu- 
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tors.  To  achieve  its  purpose,  the  Com- 
mission makes  grants  to  nonprofit 
groups  for  public  programs  in  human- 
ities: the  commission  also  directs  its 
own  public  activities  in  the  hunum- 
ities. 

The  range  of  projects  funded  by  the 
Washington  Cotamlssion  for  the  Hu- 
manities in  the  past  year  has  been  far- 
reaching  and  I  would  like  to  bring  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  Just  a  few  of 
particular  interest  to  me. 

In  Belllngham  tills  past  year  an  ex- 
hibit, "The  Great  Depression  and  Its 
Fifty- Year  Shadow."  was  put  on  by 
Western  Washington  University  with 
support  from  the  retired  seniors  vol- 
imteer  program,  the  Whatcom 
Museum  of  History  and  Art,  and  the 
Washington  State  Archives  along  with 
assistance  from  the  Belllngham  Public 
Library  and  KVOS-TV.  The  Washing- 
ton Conmiission  for  the  Humanities 
contribution  was  $11,721  but.  with  pri- 
vate contributions  added,  the  total 
funding  was  more  than  $27,000.  The 
program  included  a  conference,  five 
forums,  three  media  presentations  on 
the  Great  Depression  and  its  impact 
on  America. 

"Libraries  in  Transition:  Past, 
Present,  and  Future."  This  program 
was  put  on  by  the  Whatcom  Coimty 
Library  with  support  from  Western 
Washington  University,  the  Whatcom 
Museum  of  History  and  Art,  the 
Whatcom  County  Historical  Society, 
and  the  Friends  of  the  Everson  Li- 
brary. The  Washington  Commission 
for  the  Hiunanities  contribution  was 
$7,419  and  total  funding  with  the  pri- 
vate contributions  added  came  to 
nearly  $17,000.  This  exhibit  included  a 
photo  exhibit,  three  slide  and  tape 
presentations,  and  three  fonmis  dis- 
cussing the  role  of  libraries  as  agencies 
that  bring  the  humanities  and  people 
together.  Forums  focused  on  chil- 
dren's literature,  modem  technology, 
and  oral  history. 

"Washington  Folklore."  Western 
Washington  University  was  responsi- 
ble for  this  presentation  with  suppoit 
from  the  University  of  Washington 
and  People's  State  Bank  of  Lynden. 
The  contribution  from  the  commission 
was  $1,000  and  the  total  funding  was 
$4,272.  It  included  five  workshops  and 
surveys  taken  in  20  communities  on 
Northwest  folklore  and  customs. 

"Indian  Heritage  Month."  Put  on  by 
the  MarysvlUe  Advisory  Commission 
on  the  Arts  with  support  from  the 
Marysville  School  District,  the  Tulalip 
Tribes,  Inc.,  Seafirst  Bank,  the  Marys- 
ville community  education  program, 
and  the  city  of  Marjrsvllle,  we  had  a 
project  that  was  fimded  by  the  com- 
mission for  $850  and  again  with  pri- 
vate contributions  had  fumding  total- 
ing more  than  $3,000.  The  presenta- 
tion involved  1  month  of  tours,  films, 
lectures,  and  other  public  pres- 
entations on  Indian  culture. 
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"Aboriginal  Snohomish  and  Modem 
Day  Tulalip  Salmon  Fishing— A  Visual 
Study."  Produced  by  the  Tulalip 
Tribes  with  support  from  the  Everett 
Public  Library,  Snohomish-Island  Re- 
gional Library  and  Everett  Communi- 
ty College,  this  project  involved  a  slide 
and  tape  show,  a  booklet,  and  a  forum 
on  the  history  of  the  Tulalip  Tribe 
and  the  role  played  by  salmon  fishing 
in  social  and  folk  customs  of  the  tribe. 
The  commissions  funding  of  the  proj- 
ect totaled  $6,438  and  again  with  pri- 
vate contributions  the  total  funding  of 
this  project  was  more  than  $15,000. 

"The  Salem  Woods  School:  Symbol 
of  Community  Stu^val."  Presented  by 
the  Monroe  Historical-  Society  with 
support  from  the  Everett  Public  Li- 
brary and  the  Monroe  School  District 
No.  103,  Snohomish  County  Planning 
Department,  the  Snohomish-Island 
Regional  Library,  the  Monroe  Moni- 
tor, and  the  Wagner  Community  Club, 
this  project  involved  a  slide  and  tape 
presentation  and  interpretive  booklet, 
and  a  photo  display  on  this  history  of 
the  Salem  Wood  Settlement  and  the 
Stephensville/Wagner  Community. 
Commission  funding  was  $3,953  and 
the  total  cost  was  $12,852. 

"Suxtcikwi'in— Past  and  Future."  In- 
volving a  series  of  public  programs  and 
a  report  on  the  findings  of  an  archae- 
ological dig  at  the  Indian  village  near 
Sequim.  this  project  was  put  on  by 
Port  Gamble,  and  the  Klallam  Nation 
with  support  from  the  Suquamish  cul- 
ture program,  and  the  Evergreen  State 
College.  The  contribution  from  the 
Commission  was  $650  but  with  the 
contributions  from  others  the  total  do- 
nated to  the  project  was  $11,025. 

"The  Heritage  of  the  North  River 
Valley."  In  the  city  of  Cosmopolis  this 
project  involved  a  photo  display  on 
the  culture  and  history  of  this  isolated 
niral  community  of  farmers  and  log- 
gers. It  was  put  on  by  the  North  River 
School  District.  It  was  fiuided  for  a 
total  cost  of  $8,183  with  the  contribu- 
tion of  the  Washington  Commission  of 
the  Humanities  of  $4,089. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  note  that  at  a  time  of  declining  Fed- 
eral funding  for  programs  like  this  the 
Washington  Commission  for  the  Hu- 
manities Is  taking  steps  to  diminish  its 
dependence  on  Federal  funds.  With 
Just  a  brief  review  of  these  projects  I 
have  mentioned,  I  think  it  becomes 
quickly  clear  that  the  majority  of  the 
costs  in  most  cases  are  being  funded 
by  private  contributions.  In  many 
ways  1981  was  a  landmark  year  for  the 
Washington  Commission,  a  year  that 
introduced  changes  perhaps  as  signifi- 
cant as  the  formation  of  the  Commis- 
sion itself  in  1973.  After  many  years  of 
maJUng  grants  for  public  humanities 
programs  in  Washliogton  State,  the 
Commission  has  identified  that  certain 
kinds  of  activities  work  best  and 
stretch  dollars  the  farthest.  The  Com- 
mission has  also  found  that,  although 
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public  grou^  in  Washington  State 
have  general  ed  a  vast  variety  of  imagi- 
native proJef;ts,  there  are  still  many 
immet  need^:  parts  of  the  State  and 
populations  have  not  been  reached, 
subjects  and  issues  not  explored.  The 
Commission  has  thus  decided  to  initi- 
ate some  programs  of  its  own  to  meet 
those  needs. , 

As  I  think  lyou  can  see,  the  Commis- 
sion's progruns  in  Washington  State 
have  reacheq  a  large  number  of  people 
this  past  yeftr  with  a  great  variety  of 
types  of  pfojects.  In  fact,  it  has 
reached  mope  than  338,000  people  in 
person  and  T  million  on  radio,  televi- 
sion, and  through  newspaper  pro- 
grams. Not  ovily  is  the  hiunanities  pro- 
gram alive  and  kicking  in  the  State  of 
Washington,  it  is  doing  very  well.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  t|hink  it  deserves  recogni- 
tion.* 


OVERSIOH  r 
FOREIGN 
TICES  Acr 


HEARINGS   ON  THE 
CORRUPT       PRAC- 
COMPLETED 


H01I.D0NB0NKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THZ  HO  JSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuet  day.  June  15, 1982 

•  Mr.  BOK  KER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesday,  Juie  8,  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Consiuner  Protection.  Fi- 
nance, and  'Telecommunications  held  a 
fourth  and  linal  oversight  hearing  on 
the  Foreign :  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977  (FCP^.  I  commend  my  distin- 
guished colfeague,  Chairman  Wibth, 
for  conducing  these  hearings,  and 
urge  adoptu>n  of  amendments  that 
will  clarify  the  FCPA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  A^  was  hurriedly  drafted  in 
response  tc|  an  incensed  American 
public  in  the  aftermath  of  Watergate 
and  nimierous  instances  of  corporate 
bribery.  It  passed  with  little  consider- 
ation or  thought  to  its  potential  conse- 
quences in  terms  of  its  meaning,  clar- 
ity, and  applicability.  As  a  result,  we 
have  today  an  act  which,  because  of  its 
Isick  of  specificity  and  its  ambiguous 
wording,  is  a  major  irritant  and  cost  to 
U.S.  business.  It  is  in  fact  a  disincen- 
tive to  Ameiiican  export  trade. 

Since  its  enactment,  the  FCPA  has 
been  steepea  in  controversy  and  confu- 
sion over  wMat  constitutes  compliance. 
American  fmrms  have  faced  numerous 
problems  by  complying  with  the  act, 
including  those  related  to  obtaining 
and  dealing  with  agents,  contracting 
difficulties,  increased  operating  costs 
for  accounting  and  reporting  require- 
ments, the  lack  of  flexibility  to  pro- 
vide legitimate  gifts,  and  overcautious- 
ness  in  attetnpting  to  comply  with  the 
act  due  to  lis  ambiguity.  As  a  result  of 
these  probtems,  U.S.  firms  have  for- 
gone some  [apparently  legitimate  ex- 
ports,   avoided    some    markets,    and 
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opted  to  play  subordinate  contracting 
roles  to  foreign  prime  contractors. 

Identified  by  businessmen  and  attor- 
neys as  one  of  the  most  significant 
export  disincentives,  the  FCPA  con- 
tains too  many  lincertainties  and  am- 
biguities. It  is  considered  a  disincen- 
tive to  export  trade  because  of  uncer- 
tainty within  the)  business  community 
about  the  meani^ig  and  application  of 
some  of  its  keyi  provisions.  Conduct 
prohibited  and  oonduct  permitted  is 
often  unclear.      [ 

The  problem  oi  uncertainty  is  com- 
pounded by  a  laf:k  of  guidance  from 
the  enforcement  agencies  as  to  proper 
interpretation  of  i  the  act's  provisions. 
This  problem  in  turn  is  exacerbated  by 
the  dual  enforceipent  authority  of  the 
Justice  Departmmit  and  the  Securities 
commission  over  the 
pvisions. 

ispite  the  law's  good 
itutory  ambiguity  of 
ipt  Practices  Act  has 
legitimate  foreign 
>ngress  never  intend- 
ed to  curtail.  Hence,  the  act,  in  its 
present  form,  ha4  had  a  chilling  effect 
on  legitimate  business  opportimities 
and  a  negative  effect  on  n.S.  exports. 
Foreign  companies  will  continue  to 
profit  at  American  expense  under  the 
FCPA.  1 

Maintaining  the  U.S.  position  in 
international  trade  is  a  top  priority  as 
we  depend  more  and  more  on  exports 
to  strengthen  our  economy  and  pro- 
vide Jobs  for  Americans.  The  United 
States  is  a  relatively  free  market  for 
imports,  yet  we  Insist  on  imposing  re- 
strictive regulations  on  American  com- 
panies—small and  large— when  dealing 
in  foreign  marke(ts.  As  one  newspaper 
headline  summed  it:  "No  Wonder  No 
Exports." 

I  urge  Chairman  Wirth  to  act  expe- 
ditiously to  adodt  amendments  to  the 
Foreign  Comipi  Practices  Act.  We 
must  take  steps  to  remove  those  disin- 
centives to  expjorts  caused  by  the 
FCPA.  The  Ame^can  business  commu- 
nity— our  constituents— have  the  right 
to  loiow  speciflca^y  what  they  can  and 
cannot  do  in  international  business. 
We  must  work  vHth  them  to  promote 
U.S.  exports,  expand  trade,  and  pro- 
vide Increased  employment  opportuni- 
ties for  Americaqs.* 
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Tuesday,  June  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
in  the  rotunda  of  the  Cannon  Office 
Building,  the  Vietnam  Veterans  of 
Massachusetts  a|-e  displaying  a  collec- 
tion of  artwork,  photography,  and 
poetry    called    j'Through    Our    Eyes 
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Only  .  .  .  The  Nam  Vet  Experience." 
This  very  powerful  exhibit  has  been 
shown  in  the  Massachusetts  State 
House  and  will  continue  at  the 
Cannon  Building  until  June  18.  I  rec- 
ommend to  all  my  colleagues  and  all 
who  read  this  that  you  take  a  few  mo- 
ments out  of  your  day  to  experience 
this  art  show.  It  illustrates  the  Viet- 
nam conflict  from  a  perspective  we  do 
not  often  see— from  the  men  who 
fought  it. 

What  follows  is  an  explanation  of 
how  this  exhibit  came  about  from  Mr. 
James  Pitzpatrick,  exhibit  coordinator 
and  president  of  the  Vietnam  Veterans 
of  Massachusetts: 

Thkough  Our  Eyes  Only  .  .  .  The  Nam  Vet 
Experience 

"What  was  Viet  Nam  reaUy  like?  What  did 
it  feel  like?  How  did  it  smell?  Most  books 
about  Viet  Nam  have  been  written  by  jour- 
nalists who  offer  their  impressions  of  the 
war,  or  by  commentators  who  analyze  the 
war  militarily,  politically,  or  socioloKically. 
No  one,  it  seems,  has  ever  bothered  to  talk 
to  the  men  and  women  who  served  in  Viet 
Nam  to  ask  them  what  it  was  like."— Mark 
Baker,  author  of  "Nam." 

The  Viet  Nam  Veterans  of  Massachusetts 
are  trying  to  redress  this  oversight  with  an 
exhibit  of  artwork,  photography,  poetry, 
and  display  by  the  men  and  women  who 
were  there. 

We  would  like  to  thank  Bob  Orimes  and 
Jerry  Lane,  whose  generosity  enabled  us  to 
have  this  exhibit.  We  would  also  like  to  ac- 
knowledge and  thank  the  following  persons 
and  organizations  for  their  help  and  partici- 
pation: Commissioner  Buffone,  Kevin 
Bowen,  and  Judith  Cur  land  (from  Lt.  Gov- 
ernor O'Neill's  office).  Also,  Rick  Stahl  and 
the  Vets  Program  at  U.  ftJass/Boston.  Rep. 
Barney  Prank— UJS.  House  of  Representa- 
tives, John  Camara  and  the  Vets  of  S.M.U. 
in  N.  Dartmouth,  American  Vets  in  Prison, 
Bob  Gillis  suid  Ron  Lembo  (from  the  Oper- 
ation Outreach  Centers),  and  Viet  Nam  'En. 
Vets  Inc.,  Tim  Reid,  Larry  Chartienite.  Paul 
Camacho,  Danny  Brown  and  Joe  MacDon- 
ald. 

We  have  sent  out  over  65  financial  grant 
proposals  to  Massachusetts  corporations, 
trade  unions,  and  traditional  veterans  orga- 
nizations. This  was  in  keeping  with  the  phi- 
losophy of  President  R^tgan  who  stated 
that  these  organizations  and  groups  would 
support  endeavors  such  as  this  exhibit. 
Thus  far  we  have  received  negative  re- 
sponses and/or  no  responses.  So  much  for 
that  philosophy  .  .  .  and  support  for  Viet 
Nam  Veterans  .  .  .  regardless  of  this  lack  of 
support,  the  show  will  go  on! 

Thank  You  For  Your  Interest. 

James  P.  Fmaautxa, 

Exhibit  Coordinator.m 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MISS  JUDITH 
MIELA 


HON.  ROBERT  K.  DORNAN 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thiesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  honor  and  privi- 
lege for  me  to  submit  for  the  Record 
an  essay  by  an  eight  grade  student  in 
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my  district  who  attends  Rolling  Hills 
Coimtry  Day  School,  Miss  Judith 
Mika.  Judith's  essay  has  been  selected 
as  the  grand  national  winning  essay  in 
the  National  Essay  Contest,  "What 
Freedom  of  the  Press  Means  to  Me," 
sponsored  by  Current  Events  in  com- 
memoration of  its  80th  anniversary. 
To  reward  Judith's  achievement,  an 
engraved  gold  Charles  Palmer  Davis 
medal  has  been  prepared  which  will  be 
presented  to  her  in  the  White  House 
in  the  near  future. 

It  is  particularly  gratifying  for  me  as 
a  public  servant  to  know  that  we  have 
yoimg  people  of  the  caliber  of  Judith 
Mika  who  understand  the  first  amend- 
ment in  guaranteeing  the  political 
rights  and  civil  liberties  that  we  Amer- 
icans cherish  so  dearly. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  submit 
Judith's  excellent  essay  for  the 
Record. 

Freedom  op  Press  and  What  it  Means  to 
Me 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the  most 
important  rights  that  we  enjoy  in  the 
United  SUtes.  Freedom  of  the  press  gives 
me  and  every  other  citizen  an  opportunity 
to  express  our  views  on  local,  national  or 
international  issues.  We  can  openly  and 
freely  give  our  opinion  on  anything  that  has 
an  impact  on  our  personal  lives,  our  homes, 
our  families  or  our  careers.  With  freedom  of 
the  press,  we  can  clearly  indicate  to  our 
elected  officials  how  we  would  like  them  to 
vote  on  issues  that  are  being  debated  or  de- 
cided ur>on  at  any  level  of  government. 

Freedom  of  the  press  also  imposes  some 
obligations  on  us.  We  are  obliged  to  listen  to 
or  read  ideas  or  viewpoints  that  are  con- 
trary to  what  we  feel.  Since  the  freedom  to 
express  a  view  is  given  to  both  ourselves  and 
those  who  oppose  our  feelings,  freedom  of 
the  press  allows  a  full  and  complete  discus- 
sion of  all  possible  viewpoints.  Sometimes,  if 
we  keep  our  minds  open,  we  can  be  persuad- 
ed to  change  our  viewpoints  after  both  sides 
have  the  opportunity  to  express  themselves. 

Freedom  of  the  press  also  gives  us  an  op- 
portunity to  express  displeasure  about  the 
way  people  in  higher  authority  are  doing 
their  jobs.  A  citizen  can  complain  in  newspa- 
pers about  the  manner  in  which  he  was 
treated  by  a  policeman  or  other  law  enforce- 
ment agent.  Our  elected  officials  know  that 
their  personal  lives  and  the  way  they  do 
their  jobs  is  always  being  watched.  If  they 
commit  an  error,  it  will  soon  appear  in  the 
-newspaper  or  be  discussed  on  television  and 
radio.  If  the  owner  of  a  large  company 
treats  his  employees  unfairly  or  harshly, 
the  employees  can  openly  express  their  un- 
happlness. 

In  expressing  our  thoughts,  ideas,  opin- 
ions and  feelings,  freedom  of  the  press  in- 
sures us  that  we  can  make  such  expressions 
without  the  fear  of  being  jailed,  mistreated, 
or  unfairly  singled  out  for  punishment. 
However,  we  have  an  obligation  to  use  our 
right  to  freedom  of  the  press  by  being  factu- 
al and  honest  in  expressing  our  views.  If  we 
lie  or  use  freedom  of  the  press  to  Intention- 
ally mislead  people,  then  we  are  abusing  our 
right  to  this  freedom.  1  feel  that  freedom  of 
the  press  is  a  very  important  part  of  our 
ability  as  citizens  of  the  United  States  to 
have  a  voice  in  the  issues  that  impact  our 
daily  lives  and  our  future  dreams.* 
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OFFICE 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OP  MARYLAND 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  submit 
for  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  June  7 
letter  which  several  colleagues  of  mine 
and  I  sent  to  you  and  Senator  Howard 
Baker  concerning  the  problems  at  the 
Government  Printing  Office. 

Each  of  us  here  in  the  House  and 
Senate  has  a  stake  in  upholding  the 
historic  relationship  between  the 
Public  Printer  and  the  GPO.  I  urge  all 
of  my  colleagues  to  take  a  moment  to 
read  this  following  letter  on  this  sub- 
ject and  to  be  mindful  of  the  need  to 
preserve  this  important  relationship. 

The  letter  follows: 
Congress  op  the  United  States, 

Ho0SE  OP  Representatives, 
Waahinffton,  D.C.,  June  7, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neux, 
Speaker  of  the  House, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  We  feel  it  Is  important 
to  call  to  your  attention  a  matter  which  is 
of  great  importance  to  the  prerogatives  of 
the  Congress.  It  involves  the  relationship 
between  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
the  Public  Printer,  and  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Printing.  As  you  know,  the  latter  has 
oversight  responsibilities  in  this  relation- 
ship. 

The  legislative  history  of  Title  44— the 
Printing  Code— clearly  sets  out  the  func- 
tions of  the  JC^  as  a  board  of  directors  over 
GPO  functions.  There  is  no  question  that 
Congress  intended  to  maintain  policy  set- 
ting control  over  this  legislative  branch 
service  organization  and  its  day-to-day  man- 
ager, the  Public  Printer. 

However,  since  taking  office  last  August, 
the  current  Public  Printer,  Mr.  Danford 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  has  taken  a  number  of  actions 
of  a  policy  making  nature  without  so  much 
as  consultation  with  the  JCP.  The  first 
action  was  his  attempt  to  close  down  geo- 
graphically dispersed  VJ8.  Government 
bookstores,  which  had  been  established  by 
Congressional  policy.  In  February,  the  Joint 
Committee  forbade  that  action  in  order  to 
have  GAO  study  the  Public  Printer's  con- 
nicting  financial  data.  In  December,  the 
I*ubllc  Printer  closed  the  local  GPO  pro- 
curement office  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard,  which  had  been  esUbliahed  by  the 
JCP.  The  staff  was  relocated  to  the  main 
GPO  building,  and  the  space  it  occupied  was 
rented  to  another  agency.  We  are  alarmed 
that  the  JCP  was  never  involved  in  this  de- 
cision. We  have  heard  numerous  complaints 
from  employees,  local  private  sector  print- 
ers, and  government  agencies  about  the  ad- 
verse impact  on  morale  and  service  due  to 
these  actions. 

On  April  19th,  the  Public  Printer  pro- 
posed plans  to  furlough  his  entire  workforce 
for  six  days  over  the  next  seven  months.  He 
indicated  GPO  tiad  unprecedented  financial 
problems.  It  is  now  clear  that  the  financial 
problems  at  GPO  cited  by  the  Public  Print- 
er do  not  coincide  with  fact.  (At  the  end  of 
April  1982,  GPO's  overall  net  income  was 
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$2.2  million  in  the  black).  This  proposal, 
though  deferred  In  a  May  2Sth  announce- 
ment by  the  Public  Printer,  had  previously 
been  confirmed  in  a  May  20th  memorandum 
to  all  GPO  employees.  The  Public  Printer's 
stated  purpose  is  to  reduce  payroll  but  it 
will  do  so  at  the  expense  of  more  important 
objectives  and  will  run  counter  to  the  spirit 
of  the  laws  guiding  this  institution.  The 
Oovermnent  Printing  Office  is  the  print 
shop  of  the  Congress,  and,  indeed,  the 
entire  federal  government.  It  exists  in  order 
that  the  peculiar  demands  of  the  House,  the 
Senate  and  federal  agencies  might  be  met  in 
a  timely  and  efficient  manner.  The  over- 
night delivery  of  the  Congressional  Record 
and  many  of  the  essential .  legislative  tools 
demand  a  unique  plsmt.  service  and  work- 
force. Such  demands  will  always  require 
higher  costs  than  in  private  sector  plants. 
Obviously,  the  private  sector  could  not  cost 
effectively  accommodate  the  unique  de- 
mands of  the  Congress.  To  adequately  pro- 
vide this  service  a  private  printer  could  only 
do  so  as  a  sole  source  contractor— thereby 
eliminating  the  competitive  forces  of  th<> 
free  market.  Tliis  is  precisely  the  environ- 
ment out  of  which  the  need  for  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  emerged. 

Responding  to  the  action  of  the  Public 
Printer,  the  Joint  Committee  passed  a  reso- 
lution on  May  11.  1982  stating  its  preroga- 
tives as  a  Congressional  oversight  body  for 
OPO.  This  resolution  acknowledged  the  ex- 
istence of  many  problems  at  GPO,  due  to 
the  influence  of  time  and  technology  which 
has  altered  the  demands  of  the  workforce. 

It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  the  over- 
sight responsibilities  of  the  Congress,  and  of 
the  Joint  Committee,  in  particular,  ought  to 
be  preserved  so  that  the  long-range  printing 
needs  of  the  Congress  and  the  entire  federal 
government  can  be  evaluated.  Only  with 
proper  planning  can  new  technology  be  em- 
ployed to  produce  cost  effective  and  timely 
printed  products. 

We  believe  the  furlough  of  the  GPO  work- 
force and  a  proposed  22  percent  salary  cut 
for  craft  employees  at  OPO  over  the  next 
three  yean  is  unacceptable.  The  vital  pre- 
rogative over  such  important  matters,  which 
belongs  in  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  JCP,  must 
not  be  abrogated. 

Public  Printers  have  come  and  gone  as  Ad- 
ministrations have  changed.  However,  in 
every  case  the  Public  Printer  has  properly 
yielded  to  the  appropriate  authority  of  the 
Congress,  that  is.  the  Joint  Committee.  We 
feel  that  a  continuing  and  clear  policy  for 
the  GPO  must  continue  to  emanate  from 
the  Congress.  Otherwise,  as  Public  Printers 
and  Administrations  change,  the  continuity 
and  nature  of  the  institution  will  be  disrupt- 
ed. 

In  this  regard,  we  respectfully  request 
your  careful  review  and  support  for  the 
Joint  Committee's  oversight  responsibilities. 
11  the  Public  Printer  were  allowed  to  carry 
out  unilaterally  the  proposals  he  has  en- 
doiaed,  the  timely  and  cost-effective  oper- 
ation of  the  OPO,  along  with  the  morale  of 
its  workforce,  will  certainly  suffer. 

Tour  attention  to  this  matter  would  be 
appreciated. 
Sincerely, 
Senator  Paul  Sarbanes,  Michael  Barnes. 
M.C.,  Barney  Frank,  M.C.,  John 
Burton.  M.C..  Vic  Fazio,  M.C..  Al 
Swift,  M.C.,  Tom  Lantos,  M.C.,  Julian 
Dixon,  M.C.,  William  Whitehurst, 
M.C..  Walter  Faimtroy,  M.C..  Roy 
Dyson,  M.C..  Steny  Hoyer.  M.C., 
Mervyn  DymaDy.  M.C..  Barbara  Mi- 
kulskl.    M.C.,    Robert   Matsui,   M.C.. 
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Robert  C  arcia.  M.C.,  Norman  Dicks, 
M.C.,  Ja  nes  Howard,  M.C.,  Richard 
Ottinger.p*4.C.,  Tim  Wirth,  M.C.« 


CHILDREN'^ 
IN  BOTH 


CHOIR  ENTERTAINS 
EKGLISH  and  CHINESE 


HON.  J(^HN  H.  ROUSSELOT 

I  or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueskay,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROubsELOT.  Mr.  Speaker. 
with  a  repertoire  that  ranges  from  "I 
Love  You,  cilifomia"  to  Strauss  com- 
positions, the  75  member  Baptist  Voice 
Children's  Ciioir  has  been  entertain- 
ing audiences  in  both  Chinese  and 
English  aroi^d  the  Los  Angeles  area 

.  _  years.    | 

The  groupi  is  composed  of  children 
from  ages  6  t^o  15.  Half  are  members  of 
the  Mandarti  Baptist  Church  of  Los 
Angeles  and!  half  participate  for  the 
sole  honor  ajf  singing.  Some  members 
of  the  groupj  has  even  been  known  to 
drive  an  hour  to  their  singing  perform- 
ances. I 

This  highly  dedicated  group  of  indi- 
viduals will  oe  appearing  on  Saturday, 
June  19  at]  Alhambra  High  School 
under  the  inppired  leadership  of  their 
director,  San^uel  Lin. 

Since  this  is  the  yearly  performance 
of  the  choir  outside  of  the  church,  I'm 
sure  the  House  will  join  me  in  com- 
mending the  efforts  of  this  group 
which  has  brought  much  pleasure  to 
audiences  ov  ;r  the  past  2  years.* 


NO  M  DRE  GIVEAWAYS 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOklSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tua  day,  June  IS.  1982 

Mr.  PAI^L.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House— havj  ig  Just  passed  the  budget 
containing  i  $110  billion  deficit— will 
soon  be  askfcd  to  approve  a  $150  mil- 
lion foreign'  aid  giveaway.  H.R.  6149 
authorizes  $150  million  as  the  U.S. 
contribution  toward  the  third  replen- 
ishment of  the  African  Development 
Fund.  i 

I  must  opi^ose  this  replenishment,  as 
I  am  opposed  to  all  forms  of  foreign 
assistance— whether  military  or  eco- 
nomic. Nowhere  among  the  enumer- 
ated powers  granted  this  body  under 
the  Constitution  do  I  find  the  author- 
ity to  give  tbe  taxpayers'  money  to  na- 
tions all  ovek  the  world. 

We  have  ino  right  to  demand  that 
the  taxpayers'  fimds  be  used  to  prop 
up  dictatorships  of  the  left  and  right, 
or  to  subsadize  the  defense  of  our 
wealthy  allies.  These  tax  dollars  go 
not  to  people,  but  to  other  govern- 
ments; governments  that  too  often 
pursue  policies  of  repression  that  free- 
dom-loving I  Americans  would  find 
abominable  here  at  home.   If  such 
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practices  would  be  intolerable  here, 
why  do  we  export  funds  to  support 
these  abominations  abroad? 

My  fundament*!  opposition  to  this 
authorization  bill  is  derived  from  my 
view  that  providing  foreign  aid  is  an 
immoral  and  illegjltimate  use  of  public 
funds.  However,  my  specific  objections 
to  the  $150  million  replenishment  of 
the  African  Development  Fund  are 
stated  in  the  following  essay,  which 
originally  appeared  as  dissenting  views 
before  the  House  {Banking  Committee: 

Dissenting  Views^  op  Ron  Pauu  George 
Hansen,  and  Stan  Parris 

H.R.  6149  authofizes  a  contribution  of 
$150  million  toward  the  third  replenishment 
of  the  African  Development  Fund.  This 
Fund  is  the  soft-loim,  or  concessional  aid, 
affiliate  of  the  African  Development  Bank 
Loans  made  through  this  Fund  are  granted 
to  only  the  poorest  African  nations— those 
with  per  capita  incbmes  of  less  than  $550 
per  annum.  Such  loans  are  made  at  0  per- 
cent interest  for  a  period  of  fifty  years,  with 
a  ten  year  grace  pferiod  before  repayment 
begins.  The  only  finance  charge  is  a  service 
charge  of  ^4  of  1  pencent  per  annum. 

The  Fund  was  established  in  1973,  and  the 
United  States  Joinal  in  November  of  1976. 
Authorization  for  y.S.  contributions  is  as 
follows: 

TToto/' 
$25,000,000 

50,000,000 

125,000,000 

150,000,000 
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Authorization: 
Public  Law  94-3d 

tial  U.S.  subscrii 
Public  Law  95-111 

replenishment 

I) 4 

Public       Law       B6-259: 

Second    replenishment 

(AFDF  II) I 

Proposed  legislation 

H.R.    6149:    TMrd    re- 
plenishment     KAFDF 

HI) 1 

■  IT.S.  participation  a^ithorlzed. 

We  are  told  that  jour  participation  in  this 
replenishment  is  a  humanitarian  gesture.  I 
fail  to  see  anything  humanitarian  in  requir- 
ing the  American  {taxpayer  to  labor  four 
months  out  of  every  year  to  pay  his  taxes- 
only  to  see  these  tak  dollars  being  thrown  at 
foreign  countries.  With  Interest  rates  in  the 
United  States  hovering  around  16  percent, 
msmy  Americans  today  cannot  afford  to  buy 
a  car  or  a  home.  Yet  our  tax  dollars  are  now 
being  poured  Into  ^rlca  to  provide  Interest- 
free  loans  to  prop-up  Communist  regimes 
and  dictatorships  of  the  left  and  right. 
Zambia,  Zaire,  aiyl  Uganda  all  received 
loans  in  1980. 
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SUMMARY  STATEMENT  OF  LOANS  AS  OF  DEC.  31, 1980- 
Continued 
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This  replenishment,  negotiated  by  the 
Reagan  Administration,  represents  a  $25 
million  increase  over  the  second  replenish- 
ment. I  must  challenge  several  of  the  ra- 
tionalizations set  forth  by  the  Administra- 
tion to  Justify  this  expenditure. 

The  first  such  reason  is  that  the  $150  mil- 
lion "flt(s)  within  the  budgetary  planning 
parameters  established  for  the  multilateral 
development  banks."  How  can  such  a  give- 
away be  within  the  "budgetary  parameters" 
when  the  United  SUtes  is  faced  with  a 
budget  deficit  in  excess  of  $100  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983?  It  is  true  that  in  this  in- 
stance the  amount  Is  relatively  small.  How- 
ever, this  authorization  reflects  a  pervasive 
attitude  among  Washington  officials— that 
the  United  States  is  obligated  to  give  money 
to  nations  all  over  the  world,  many  of  which 
are  blatantly  hostile  to  the  United  States. 
We  are  continuing  such  practices  even  as  we 
watch  our  own  economy  collapsing  under 
the  weight  of  inflation  and  high  Interest 
rates  brought  on  by  excessive  government 
borrowing  and  the  unrestrained  printing  of 
monopoly  money. 

The  Administration  contends  that  the  $25 
million  increase  "constitutes  little  if  any  in- 
crease in  real  terms  when  considering  the 
rate  of  Inflation  in  the  years  between  the 
last  replenishment  and  this  one."  This  addi- 
tional $25  million  may  not  represent  a  real 
increase  In  purchasing  power  for  the  recipi- 
ent nations,  but  it  certainly  represents  a 
real  Increase  in  tbe  burden  on  American 
taxtMiyers. 

We  are  also  told  that  several  developing 
nations— themselves  once  recipients  of 
concessional  aid— are  also  contributing  to 
this  replenishment.  Argentina,  Brazil. 
Korea,  and  India  are  cited  as  prime  exam- 
ples. I  certainly  hope  that  this  list  Is  not 
supposed  to  convince  one  that  recipient  na- 
tions soon  become  donor  nations.  All  four 
nations  cited  continue  to  receive  U.S.  aid;  in 
1980  alone,  they  received  a  combined  total 
of  $910  million.  The  external  debt  of  these 
four  nations  totals  well  over  $100  billion, 
and  at  least  two  of  them  have  been  threat- 
ening default  for  some  months. 

The  Administration  further  argued  that 
growing  U.S.  economic  interests  In  Africa 
would  be  best  served  by  this  replenishment. 
What  this  means  Is  that  certain  private  In- 
dustries and  large  U.S.  banks  would  benefit 
at  the  expense  of  the  American  taxpayer. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Such  support  of  special  interest  groups 
belies  Administration  claims  of  humanitari- 
an benevolence. 

While  attempting  to  Justify  this  expendi- 
ture. Administration  officials  concede  that 
there  are  several  on-going  problems  with 
the  African  Development  Bank  Group,  of 
which  the  Fund  is  a  part.  Among  these  are 
the  recognition  that: 

(1)  The  African  Development  Bank  Group 
is  less  effective  and  efficient  than  the  other 
multilateral  development  banks. 

(2)  Government  economic  policies  in  some 
African  countries  have  had  the  effect  of  Im- 
peding economic  growth. 

(3)  The  African  E>evelopment  Bank  Group 
cannot  play  the  primary  role  in  encouraging 
the  African  countries  to  move  away  from  in- 
appropriate economic  policies  which  they 
are  now  following. 

The  Administration  is  seeking  tlUs  author- 
ization despite  its  foreknowledge  that  the 
money  (a)  is  going  to  be  mismanaged,  and 
(b)  is  likely  to  end  up  in  the  hands  of  Afri- 
can regimes  that  are  hostile  to  the  United 
States.  The  Administration  is  seeking  $150 
million  as  evidence  of  continued  U.S.  sup- 
port for  African  development.  Whose  favor 
are  we  attempting  to  court  by  such  a  waste- 
ful gesture?  The  Idi  Amin's  and  the  Emper- 
lor  Bokasa's  of  this  world? 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against  H.R. 
6149  for  the  following  reasons: 

(1)  It  increases  government  spending,  and 
thereby  increases  the  tax  burden  on  the 
American  people 

(2)  The  Administration  has  failed  to  pre- 
sent any  defensible  Justifications  for  this 
$150  million  authorization 

(3)  The  money,  if  appropriated,  will  be 
poorly  managed  by  the  African  Develop- 
ment Fund  and  the  recipient  nations 

(4)  Loans  granted  through  the  Fund  will 
often  be  given  to  countries  that  pursue  poli- 
cies hostile  to  freedom.* 


REFORM  OP  THE  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT SELECTED  ACQUI- 
SITION REPORTS 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

OPMAim 
IN  THE  HOUSS  OF  RCPRESENTATITBS 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
H.R.  6030,  the  Defense  Department 
authorization  bill  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
is  brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
will  be  offering  an  amendment  to  both 
tighten  and  streamline  the  selected  ac- 
quisition report  (SAR)  requirements 
for  the  Department  of  Defense. 

The  SAR's  are  quarterly  reports  on 
the  costs  of  42  major  weapons  systems 
in  either  development  or  procurement 
phases  under  Department  of  Defense 
management.  The  SAR  requirement 
was  established  by  Public  Law  94-106. 
the  fiscal  year  1976  Defense  authoriza- 
tion bill,  and  was  updated  by  Public 
Law  96-107  and  PubUc  Law  97-86.  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Defense  authorization 
bill.  The  so-called  Nunn  amendment, 
which  requires  strict  unit  cost  ac- 
coimting  in  defense  ssrstems.  was  part 
of  Public  Law  97-86. 

A  recent  CBO  report  entitled  "A 
Review   of  the  December  31.    1981, 
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SAR"  contains  some  very  interesting 
and  alarming  information  about  the 
cost  growth  in  defense  systems,  as  re- 
ported by  the  selected  acquisition  re- 
ports. This  report  also  contains  a  list 
of  nine  weapons  programs  which  ap- 
parently meet  all  the  criteria  for  inclu- 
sion under  the  SAR,  but  which  are  not 
subject  to  SAR  reporting  because  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  has  not  yet  ap- 
proved them  for  full-scale  engineering 
development  (FSED).  or  DSARC  II. 
These  programs  include  the  battleship 
reactivations,  the  MX  missUe.  the  Tri- 
dent II  missile,  the  DDG-51  destroyer, 
and  the  light  armored  vehicles  for  the 
Army  and  the  Marine  Corps.  I  have  al- 
ready asked  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  to 
request  immediate  SAR  evaluations  of 
the  nine  programs. 

The  conclusion  I  have  i-eached  from 
studying  the  SAR  system  is  that  it  is  a 
sound  and  useful  system  which  re- 
quires some  fine  tuning.  To  this  end.  I 
have  prepared  an  amendment  which 
makes  four  changes  in  the  SAR  re- 
porting requirements. 

Public  Law  94-106  ordered  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  to  prepare  "selected 
acquisition  reports  for  those  major  de- 
fense systems  which  are  estimated  to 
require  total  cumulative  financing  for 
R.D.T.  &  E.  in  excess  of  $50  million  or 
a  cumulative  production  investment  in 
excess  of  $200  million."  The  problem 
is  that  the  law  never  defined  the  term 
"major  defense  system."  and  the  defi- 
nition was  left  up  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Defense  Department.  DOD,  in 
turn,  defined  major  defense  system  as 
those  systems  which  exceed  the  dollar 
thi-eshold  and  are  approved  for  full 
scale  engineering  development  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  through  the  De- 
fense Systems  Acquisition  Review 
Council  (DSARC)  process.  Even  under 
this  tighter  definition.  DOD  estimates 
that  there  are  over  300  programs  eligi- 
ble for  SAR's,  but  only  42  SAR's  are 
prepared.  Thus,  the  reporting  require- 
ment has  been  permitted  to  lapse, 
largely  due  to  lack  of  congressional 
oversight. 

My  amendment  would  change  Public 
Law  94-106  to  require  that  SAR's  be 
prepared  for  "all  defense  systetQS 
which  are  estimated,  in  the  estimate 
used  in  planning  such  defense  systems, 
to  require  a  total  cumulative  financing 
for  R.D.T.  &  E.  in  excess  of  $200  mil- 
lion, or  a  cumulative  production  in- 
vestment for  the  defense  systems  ex- 
ceeding the  cost  thresholds,  and  the 
SAR's  would  have  to  be  based  on  the 
planning,  not  the  development  esti- 
mates for  the  systems.  OAO.  in  par- 
ticular, has  been  concerned  that  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  money  is  ex- 
pended but  unaccounted  for  on  sys- 
tems which  never  reach  full  scale  engi- 
neering development.  The  programs 
that  CBO  identified  are  not  under  the 
SAR  requirement  because  they  have 
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not  yet  reached  this  stage  of  develop- 
ment. It  Is  my  feeling  that  we  should 
be  monitoring  program  costs  virtually 
from  the  beginning,  and  this  is  the 
intent  of  my  amendment. 

Tou  will  note  that  my  dollar  thresh- 
olds for  SAR's  are  far  higher  than  the 
original  thresholds  of  $50  million  in 
R.D.T.  &  E.  and  $200  million  in  pro- 
curement. They  are  also  higher  than 
the  revised  thresholds  of  $75  million 
and  $300  million,  which  were  con- 
tained in  Public  Law  96-107.  This  is 
merely  an  endorsement  of  the  fact 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
already  increased  the  thresholds  with- 
out congressional  approval.  We  all 
know  that  the  cost  of  defense  systems 
has  increased  markedly  in  recent 
years,  and  DOD  will  have  its  hands 
full  preparing  the  reports  required 
under  the  latest  dollar  thresholds. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  the  adminis- 
trative burden  created  by  the  SAR  re- 
quirements that  the  final  portion  of 
my  amendment  is  offered.  My  sunend- 
ment  would  provide  that  a  "report  on 
a  particular  defense  system  may  be 
waived  by  a  majority  vote"  of  the 
House  and  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committees,  if  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  make  a  convincing  case  for 
such  a  waiver.  This  provision  is  not 
currently  contained  in  the  law,  and  it 
would  provide  DOD  with  greater  flexi- 
bility in  the  preparation  of  the  select- 
ed acquisition  reports,  while  preserv- 
ing the  requirement  for  congressional 
oversight  on  defense  system  costs. 

The  selected  acquisition  reports  are 
painstakingly  prepared  in  essential 
compliance  with  congressional  direc- 
tives; they  should,  in  turn,  be  pains- 
takingly evaluated,  hs  Congress 
searches  for  intelligent  ways  to  reduce 
the  costs  of  vital  weapons  systems.  My 
amendment  is  intended-  to  assist  the 
Congress  in  this  effort.* 


EXTENSA  >NS  OF  REMARKS 


terror  againaf  Israel  and  its  citizens. 
The  nation  of  Lebanon  was  tragically 
taken  over  militarily  by  the  PLO  and 
by  Syria,  and  used  by  the  PLO  as  a 
base  for  its  ^nti-Israel  terrorist  oper- 
ations. I 

It  is  this  situation— the  use  of  Leba- 
non as  a  base  for  terror— which  vio- 
lates the  rigljts  of  the  people  of  Leba- 
non to  self-determination;  which  vio- 
lates, as  wellj  the  right  of  citizens  in 
the  north  of  srael  to  peace  and  securi- 
ty in  their  htxnes;  and  which  will  be  a 
continuing  source  of  tension  and  vio- 
lence until  it  is  corrected. 

As  the  Metfopolitan  Boston  Jewish 
Community  Council  says  in  its  letter 
to  President  Reagan,  what  is  needed 
"is  an  effective  security  arrangement 
which  would  Prevent  the  PLO  from  at- 
tacking Israefs  and  destabilizing  Leba- 
non." [ 

American  liolicy  must  work  to  that 
important  goal.* 


ISRAEL'S  RIGHT  TO  EXIST 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUsriia 

IN  THZ  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Community  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Boston  recently  sent  a  very 
cogent  letter  to  President  Reagan  con- 
cerning the  current  military  action  in 
the  Middle  East. 

The  council  correctly  points  out  that 
the  basic  cause  of  the  violence  in  the 
Middle  East  is  the  militant  refusal  of 
the  PLO  and  its  Arab  allies  to  recog- 
nize Israel's  right  to  exist.  Unlike 
Egypt,  which  recognized  that  right, 
and  with  whom  Israel  has  since  settled 
outstanding  territorial  differences,  the 
PLO,  Syria,  Iraq,  and  other  Arab 
States  continue  not  simply  to  oppose 
Israel's  right  to  exist,  but  to  engage  in 
and  finance  a  worldwide  campaign  of 
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NAL  SALUTE  TO 
RGE  A.  AND  GEOR- 
OP  NEW  JERSEY 
ICHIOAN  DISTIN- 

CmZENS.   COMMUNI-. 
)ERS,       AND       GREAT 
S 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

br  NEW  jERsry 

IN  THZ  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tuesday, 
June  22  some  of  the  people  of  my 
hometown  o^  Wayne,  N.J.,  and  Grand 
Haven,  Mich.,  will  join  together  at  a 
testimonial  dinner  in  honor  of  two  dis- 
tinguished citizens,  outstanding  com- 
munity leaders,  and  good  friends,  Hon. 
George  A.  aitd  Hon.  Georgio  A.  Breur, 
whose  compassion  and  benevolence  for 
their  fellowi^an  and  exemplary  record 
of  good  works  in  public  service  have 
truly  enrichfd  our  commimity,  State, 
and  Nation.  On  that  date  the  honorees 
will  also  be  oelebrating  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  t^eir  joining  together  in 
marriage  and  sharing  a  lifetime  of 
giving  and  earing  which  has  surely 
added  a  special  quality  to  the  richness 
of  family  life  and  our  American  way  of 
life.  I  know  that  you  and  our  col- 
leagues here  ,in  the  Congress  will  want 
to  join  with  Ine  in  extending  our  hear- 
tiest conjgratulations  and  best  of 
wishes  to  George  and  Georgia  Breuer 
and  share  the  pride  of  their  three  chil- 
dren, Marcia  J.  DeWild  of  Pella,  Iowa. 
G.  Thomas  Breur  of  Wayne,  N.J.  and 
Willard  E.  Breur  of  Kalamazoo,  Mich., 
and  eight  gipindchildren  on  this  most 
festive  occasion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Breur 
have,  by  th^ir  example  and  many  ac- 
complishments in  civic,  community, 
and  charital  ile  endeavors,  personified 
a  quality  of  eadership,  dedication,  and 
sincerity  of  >urpose  that  is  applauded 
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by  all  of  us  who  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  know  them. 

George,  with  th^  inspiration  and  as- 
sitsuice  of  his  first  lady  Georgia  by  his 
side,  has  provided  outstanding  and  re- 
sponsible service  to  our  people.  He 
graduated  New  Jersey  Law  School  in 
1929.  Unable  to  aiford  tuition  for  day 
classes  at  college,  ihe  worked  days  and 
attended  law  sclkool  at  night— pre- 
smned  to  be  the  youngest  in  the  State 
at  the  time  of  pacing  the  New  Jersey 
Bar.  He  passed  this  counselor  exam  in 
1937  and  actively  practiced  law  in  Pas- 
saic County,  N.J.J  for  over  50  years, 
one-half  of  a  centfury.  He  commenced 
his  law  practice  initially  in  Paterson, 
N.J.  before  coming  to  my  hometown  of 
Wayne,  N.J.  i 

In  his  personal  commitment  to  the 
economic,  social,  and  cultural  renewal 
of  Wayne,  he  campaigned  for  public 
office  and  was  elected  Wayne  town- 
ship committeeman,  serving  as  mayor 
of  Wayne  1934-421  In  1942  he  resigned 
to  become  field  director  for  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross  until  1945,  serving  over- 
seas, in  the  Pacific  during  World  War 
II.  Subsequently  he  served  as  Wayne 
township  municipal  judge  and  acting 
judge  in  Paterson.  N.J. 

Among  his  man^r  civic  and  communi- 
ty endeavors,  he  served  with  distinc- 
tion as  president  of  the  New  Jersey 
Council  of  Churches,  on  the  executive 
board  and  counael  to  the  National 
Council  of  Churches,  and  is  a  long- 
standing member  of  the  Christian 
Action  Commission  of  the  Reformed 
Church  in  Amerim. 

Mr.  Speaker,  George  and  Georgia 
have  been  actively  involved  in  the  van- 
guard of  two  l^ghly  esteemed  ca- 
reers—George in  I  the  legal  profession 
and  Georgia  in  the  educational  field. 
When  you  reflect  upon  the  fact  that 
the  cultural,  historical,  and  economic 
achievements,  ev^n  the  basic  health, 
well-being,  and  longevity  of  a  State 
and  Nation  depend  in  large  measure 
upon  how  weU  we  educate  each  gen- 
eration charged  with  the  trust  of  car- 
rying out  its  responsibilities  and  tradi- 
tions, we  can  indeed  be  proud  of  Geor- 
gia Breur's  outstanding  contribution 
to  the  qiudity  of  life  and  way  of  life  of 
our  people. 

Georgia  A.  Breur  graduated  Western 
Michigan  Teachei^s  College  and  taught 
elementary  schom  in  Michigan  and  in 
Passaic  County,  ]jr.J.  She  has  truly  in- 
spired and  enriched  the  lives  of  many 
of  our  people  in  her  educational  en- 
deavors of  vital  importance  to  the  dy- 
namics of  our  destiny  and  the  quality 
of  life  for  aU  of  ui. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  George 
was  bom  in  Patdrson,  N.J.  and  Geor- 
gia was  bom  in  Allendale,  Mich.  They 
were  married  in  |^  Michigan  but  made 
Wayne,  N.J.,  their  home  for  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  a  century.  They  re- 
cently retired  their  career  pursuits 
and  moved  to  Michigan.  They  are  both 
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members  of  many  civic  and  fraternal 
organizations.  Mrs.  Breur  was  active 
for  many  years  with  the  New  Jersey 
League  of  Women  Voters  and  we  espe- 
cially commend  her  for  her  volunteer 
work  with  handicapped  children  and 
the  American  Red  Cross. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  reflect  on  the  deeds  and 
achievements  of  our  people  who  have 
contributed  to  the  quality  of  our  way 
of  life  here  in  America.  As  their  family 
and  many,  many  friends  join  together 
to  celebrate  the  golden  jubilee  anni- 
versary of  this  grand  couple,  I  am 
pleased  to  seek  this  national  recogni- 
tion of  their  outstanding  leadership, 
endeavors,  and  sincerity  of  purpose  in 
ever  seeking  the  highest  standards  of 
excellence  on  behalf  of  our  people.  We 
do  indeed  salute  an  esteemed  judge 
and  a  beloved  teacher— two  great 
Americans— Hon.  George  A.  and  Hon. 
Georgia  A.  Breur  of  New  Jersey  and 
Michigan.* 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF  A 
DEDICATED  YOUNG  AMERICAN 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Day  Care  and  Child  Development 
Coimcil  of  America,  the  American  So- 
ciety of  Training  Development  and  the 
National  Education  Association. 

Dr.  Plummer  played  professional 
football  with  the  Denver  Broncos  in 
1969  and  1970.  He  parlayed  the  name 
recognition  he  earned  in  that  capacity 
into  additional  civic-oriented  activities, 
accepting  speaking  engagements  at 
churches,  schools,  and  prisons 
throughout  the  country  and  reaching 
out  to  aid  those  who  have  sought  to 
help  themselves.  He  has  raised  his 
voice  against  injustice,  but  his  speech 
has  been  accompanied  by  action.  And 
it  is  his  actions  that  I  applaud,  for 
they  have  made  the  future  brighter 
for  many  individuals  and  businesses. 

He  has  been  the  recipient  of  numer- 
ous awards  for  commimity  service  in 
the  past  dozen  years  and,  on  July  24, 
Dr.  Plumhier  will  again  he  recognized 
for  his  contributions  in  the  city  of 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  where  he  focused 
much  of  his  time  and  energies  prior  to 
his  appointment  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  in  February  1981. 

Congratulations  and  Godspeed  to 
one  of  Pennsylvania's  finest  yoiuig 
men.* 


OP  FEin(STI.VAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

*  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  admiration  and  esteem  that  I 
bring  to  your  attention  a  fellow  Penn- 
sylvanlan  whose  humanitarian  contri- 
butions at  the  age  of  35  greatly  sur- 
pass an  average  lifetime  of  accom- 
plishments. 

Dr.  Wesley  Allen  Plummer,  II,  cur- 
rently serves  the  administration  as  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Civil  Rights  in 
the  Department  of  Transportation.  In 
that  role,  he  is  the  prime  spokesman 
for  Secretary  Drew  Lewis'  civil  rights 
policies,  researching  the  affirmative 
action  histories  of  potential  recipients 
of  departmental  f  imds  and  working  to 
insure  a  greater  degree  of  minority 
business  development.  Dr.  Plummer 
has  served  Secretary  Lewis  as  Director 
of  the  CivU  Rights  Office  for  little 
more  than  1  year,  yet  in  that  time  he 
has  become  widely  and  highly  respect- 
ed as  a  man  committed  to  equal  and 
fair  treatment  of  minorities  and 
women  and.  as  recently  as  March  of 
this  year,  his  work  was  recognized  by 
Atlanta  Mayor  Andrew  Young  who 
proclaimed  March  18.  1982,  as  "Dr. 
Wesley  Plummer  Day." 

Prior  to  this  appointment  to  serve  in 
the  Federal  Government,  Dr.  Plum- 
mer had  already  been  making  himself 
known  in  the  private  sector.  Both 
during  and  after  his  educational  pur- 
suits, which  include  doctorates  in  di- 
vinity and  early  child  care  administra- 
tion. Dr.  Plummer  has  actively  lent  his 
expertise  and  support  to  commimity 
and  educational  groups,  among  which 
are  the  Boys  Clubs  of  America,  the 


DOUGLAS  A.  CLARKE 
APPRECIATION  DAY 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

OPCAUFORinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

*  Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  15,  1982.  the  Rotary  Club  of 
Glendale  will  honor  a  very  special  gen- 
tleman, Douglas  A.  Clarke. 

Throughout  his  life  and  business 
career,  which  covered  nearly  40  years 
in  the  savings  and  loan  business,  Mr. 
Clarke  has  demonstrated  uncommon 
intelligence  and  ability.  He  has  con- 
sistently shown  a  helpful  and  gracious 
spirit.  In  approaching  problems  and 
difficulties,  he  has  always  been  calm 
and  reasoned.  Much  of  the  credit  for 
the  growth  of  Glendale  Federal  into 
one  of  the  Nation's  great  savings  and 
loan  institutions  must  go  to  Doug 
Clarke. 

Mr.  Clarke  was  bom  in  Glendale, 
Calif.,  in  1919.  He  went  to  work  for 
Glendale  Fed  in  1937.  Two  years  later, 
he  joined  Title  Guarantee  and  Trust 
Co.,  for  a  short  time  before  serving  in 
the  Army  Air  Crops  during  World  War 
II. 

After  leaving  the  service  in  1945  as  a 
first  lieutenant  and  flight  instructor, 
he  returned  to  Glendale  Fed  and 
became  the  manager  of  the  associa- 
tion's Studio  City  branch  in  1951.  In 
1958,  he  was  appointed  branch  oper- 
ations officer  and  a  vice  president;  in 
1963,  he  became  a  senior  vice  president 
and  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors. He  became  executive  vice  presi- 
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dent  in  1965  and  was  named  president 
in  1972  where  he  served  until  1980 
when  he  became  vice  chairman  of  the 
board. 

Mr.  Clarke  has  served  on  numerous 
committees  related  to  his  profession. 
He  has  been  equally  active  in  the  af- 
fairs of  his  community  and  State.  In 
the  past,  he  has  been  president  of  the 
Glendale  City  Parking  Commission, 
the  Rotary  Club  and  the  Glendale 
YMCA.  He  has  been  a  director  for  the 
chamber  of  commerce,  the  United 
Way  and  the  University  of  Southern 
California  Graduate  School  of  Busi- 
ness Administration. 

In  all  of  these  activities,  Mr.  Clarke 
has  been  a  success.  He  has  been  re- 
spected and  admired  as  an  effective 
man  of  principle  and  wisdom.  He  had 
been  a  man  of  enormous  physical 
courage.  He  has  been  a  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  wish  for 
Mr.  Clarke  a  long  and  fruitful  retire- 
ment. I  want  to  thank  him  for  his 
many  contributions  to  our  society.  I 
am  honored  to  take  part  in  the  Rotary 
Club's  Appreciation  Day  for  Douglas 
A.  Clarke.* 


EVERYTHING  MAKES  SENSE 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

ormcRioAX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15.  1982 

*  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
know  that  all  Members  in  recent 
weeks  have  seen  and  heard  a  great 
deal  relative  to  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  and  Danford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.. 
our  newest  Public  Printer.  Some  of  it 
has  been  most  uncomplimentary  and 
much  of  it,  when  seeing  the  proper 
light  of  day,  is  inaccurate. 

Personally,  from  information  I  have 
received,  I  think  Mr.  Sawyer  not  only 
has  the  right  ideas  and  is  on  the  right 
track,  but  deserves  our  fullest  interest 
and  cooperation.  It  is  Interesting  that 
a  good  number  of  people  are  beginning 
to  agree. 

Just  recently,  on  May  19,  one  of  the 
largest  newspapers  in  my  district,  the 
Holland  Sentinel,  Holland.  Mich.,  pre- 
sented a  most  factual  editorial  on  the 
Government  Printing  Office  and  Mr. 
Sawyer's  so-called  revolutionary  pro- 
gram. I  would  ask  each  of  you  to  read 
over  the  editorial  which  follows.  It  is 
entitled  "Printer  With  Ideas."  That 
headline  could  have  been  improved  by 
adding  "Printer  With  Right  Ideas." 
[From  the  Holland  Sentinel.  May  19, 1982] 
Phutrr  With  Ideas 

Danford  L.  Sawyer  Jr.  is  not  a  household 
word. 

Maybe  It  ought  to  be. 

What  he  is  doing  in  Washingtcm  is  getting 
acme  notice  and  his  latest  move  is  sure  to 
draw  comment. 

Danford  L.  Sawyer  Jr.  runs  the  122-year- 
old  Oovemment  Printing  Office.  In  a  few 
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words,  he's  the  government  printer.  In  oper- 
ating such  an  agency,  he  upset  some  people 
but  Is  determined  to  cut  costs  at  the  OPO 
and  at  the  same  time  make  money  for  a  gov- 
ernment unit. 

When  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  Washing- 
ton, he  sought  to  trim  the  extras  from  gov- 
ernment spending.  Sawyer,  who  was  nm- 
nlng  a  large  advertising  agency  in  Sarasota. 
Fla.,  was  picked  to  carry  out  the  OPO  as- 
signment. 

He  has. 

That's  why  he's  in  hot  water  with  some  of 
the  labor  unions,  the  congressional  Joint 
committee  on  printing,  and  certain  other 
members  of  Congress. 

He  proposes: 

1.  Furloughs  for  all  OPO  employees  for 
six  days  over  the  next  seven  months  to 
reduce  a  five-month  deficit  of  M-B  million. 

2.  A  32  percent  pay  cut  for  OPO  employ- 
ees who  are  members  of  13  bargaining  units 
to  bring  salaries  in  line  with  that  of  other 
federal  agencies. 

3.  Reduction-ln-force:  In  this  area,  the 
public  printer  says  he  has  the  right  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  implement  RIFs.  It 
is  estimated  that  OPO  has  a  surplus  of  1.500 
employees. 

Last  week,  the  Joint  committee  passed  a 
resolution,  in  closed  session,  halting  Saw- 
yer's moves  without  the  committee's  "study 
and  approval." 

Undaunted,  the  42-year-old  Sawyer  is 
moving  full  q>eed  ahead.  That's  the  direc- 
tion he  should  take.  Other  governmental 
agencies  should  take  a  lesson. 

Since  last  August  he  has  drastically  re- 
duced puUlcatlons  and  saved  money.  In  the 
Superintendent  of  Documents  division 
alone,  the  22,000  titles  stocked  when  Sawyer 
arrived  have  been  chopped  to  15,000.  The 
houaecleanlng  destroyed  some  $11  million 
worth  of  publications  that  were  not  selling 
more  than  SO  copies  a  year  or  earning  more 
than  $1,000  a  year.  Those  volumes,  sold  as 
waste,  brought  In  $760,000.  Aware  of  people 
asking  for  destroyed  publications,  people 
are  told  there  are  copies  in  one  of  1,357  li- 
braries throughout  the  nation. 

A  profit  of  $2  million  was  realized  in  the 
first  four  months  of  fiscal  year  1982  after 
$20  million  had  been  lost  in  the  three  previ- 
ous years.  Seeking  additional  savings. 
Sawyer  would  close  27  OPO  bookstores  serv- 
ing 450.000  people  aroimd  the  country.  This 
operation  lost  $9.7  million  last  year. 

Many  HoUand  residents  have  received 
government  publications  from  Rep.  Ouy 
Vander  Jagt.  OPO  has  been  a  congressional 
plaything,  necessary,  but  certainly  misused. 
The  OPO  has  three  main  functions,  the 
New  York  Times  reports.  By  law,  it  does  in- 
house  printing  of  documents,  such  as  the 
Conireaslonal  Record.  It  procures  printing 
for  other  federal  agencies  and  sells  some 
documents.  Last  year  41.8  million  publica- 
tions were  sold  out  of  more  than  4.8  billion 
printed,  for  $50.6  million. 

Sawyer's  problem  is  the.  phUosophical 
dash  between  the  businessman's  viewpoint 
and  the  Idealists'  viewpoint  on  how  best  to 
serve  the  American  public. 

Attemiiting  to  run  OPO  like  a  business, 
Sawyer's  coooem  with  the  bottom  line  Is 
gratifying.  But  he  hasn't  heard  the  last 
from  Ccmgrea.  especdally  people  like  Sen. 
Charles  llaUilas  of  Maryland,  Joint  commit- 
tee chairman.  Mathlas  has  2.529  OPO  em- 
ployees living  in  BCaryland  and  he  received 
$46,000  in  his  1980  campaign  from  OPO 
unions  plus  a  $5,000  maxlmimi  from  the 
AFL-CIO. 

See  why  it's  difficult  for  somebody  to 
streamline  a  government  business.  The  bu- 
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reaucrats  don't  Want  it  corrected  and  finds 
ways  to  introduce  stumbling  bloclcs. 

The  American  t>ublic  should  applaud  the 
OPO  chief. 

Keep  it  up.  Da4ford  L.  Sawyer  Jr.* 


I 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE  EXCEI^S 
AT3ASEBALL 


AXpASEI 

HON.  okviD  F 


VID  F.  EMERY 


or  MAim 

IN  THE  HOnS  :  OP  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesda  v,  June  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERy.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
probably  is  not  one  Member  of  this 
House  that  is  tiot  a  baseball  fan.  Like 
myself,  any  person  that  has  ever  put 
mustard  on  a  botdog  at  the  ball  park, 
longs  for  the  greatest  sportin?  event 
of  the  year.  I  of  course  refer  to  the 
"World  Series."  Well  the  series  is  over. 
The  "College  World  Series"  that  Is. 

Today  I  would  like  to  pay  tribute  to 
one  of  the  greatest  teams  in  college 
basebaU.  the  University  of  Maine  (at 
Orono)  Black  tears.  This  year,  22  fine 
athletes,  imdeK  the  direction  of  Coach 
John  Winkin.  went  all  the  way  to  the 
College  World  Series  in  Omaha.  Nebr., 
and  to  quote  Coach  Winkin,  "That's 
not  bad  for  a  bunch  of  snowbirds  and 
potato  pickers.''  Maine  proved  to  be  an 
outstanding  clnb  as  they  finished  In  a 
tie  for  third  pl4ce. 

Now  most  onus  consider  late  March 
to  be  the  beanning  of  the  baseball 
season,  but  in  Orono,  Maine,  the  folks 
are  Just  putting  away  their  "Long- 
Johns."  So  the;  UMO  baseball  squad  is 
forced  to  platr  most  of  their  early 
games  on  thef  road.  This  year  they 
spoiled  many  9  home  team's  afternoon 
as  they  racked  up  a  34  to  13  overall 
record;  that  record  reflects  their  tri- 
umph as  ECAC  New  England  Champs 
and  NCAA  Noftbeast  Regional  Cham- 
pions. 

The  Black  Ebars  are  no  strangers  to 
the  "College  World  Series."  Maine  has 
sent  teams  to  Omaha  in  1964,  1976, 
1981,  and  agatti  this  year.  I  read  with 
Interest  an  ariicle  which  appeared  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Saturday,  June 
12,  in  which  the  coach  of  the  Miami 
team  talked  alout  the  Maine  boys'  off 
field  performapce;  he  said: 

Those  Maine  fuys  must  not  get  out  of  the 
woods  too  much^  when  they  came  to  play  at 
our  place  last  yoar.  one  of  the  players  ended 
up  marrying  ouij  ball  girl. 

Coach  Winmn  was  not  without  his 
comments,  a  favorite  with  the  news- 
men for  his  I  quick  wit  and  humor. 
When  he  is  jnot  speaking  with  the 
press  he  is  oiit  working  with  his  ball 
team.  This  is  evident  by  his  fine  512  to 
322  and  7  career  record. 

I  am  very  pf  oud  as  a  Representative 
from  the  State  of  Maine  of  the  out- 
standing performance  by  the  entire 
University  of  Maine  baseball  team.  I 
congratulate  Coach  Winkin,  his  assist- 
ants, and  thej  entire  squad  on  a  super 
season.   Theafe  players  Join  a  select 
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group  of  young  meh  such  as  baseball 
greats  Sal  Bando  afid  Dave  Winfield. 
who  have  had  the  orivilege  of  playing 
in  one  of  the  classic  sporting  events  of 
the  year.  I  know  th$.t  all  of  the  people 
in  Maine  and  the  uilO  alumni  around 
the  coimtry  are  af  thrilled  for  this 
team  as  I  am,  and  We  all  look  forward 
to  seeing  the  boys  from  Maine  out  in 
Omaha  next  year. 

Members  of  the  1^82  Maine  baseball 
team: 

No.  3  Kevin  Joi^ian,  No.  4  Kevin 
Bemier,  No.  6  John  Balema,  No.  7 
Peter  Adams,  No.  I  BiU  Swift.  No.  9 
Jeff  Paul,  No.  10  Fred  Staples.  No.  11 
Rob  Roy,  No.  12  Fleter  Bushway,  No. 
14  Ernie  Webster,  No.  15  Tom  Mahan. 
No.  16  Stew  Lacogtiata,  No.  17  John 
Kowlski.  No.  18  Joie  Johnson.  No.  19 
Mark  Sutton  (Cap 
Colton.  No.  22  Di 
Tom  Vanldentine, 


No.  26  Ed  Pick( 
Cimino,  and  No.  29 

Assistant  Coach 
and  Brian  Cox. 

Head  Coach:  Dr. 

Trainer:  Wes  Jori 


in).  No.  20  Brad 
k  Witten,  No.  24 
b.  25  Ed  Hacckett, 
t,    No.    28    Tony 

ick  Lashua. 
Bobby   Wahlen 

bhn  Winkin. 


HE  SAVED  MT  HUSBAND'S  LIFE 


HON. 

OF 
IN  THE  HOUSE 


R.WOLF 


ENTATTVES 


Tuesday,  June  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
bring  to  your  attention  a  heroic  act 
performed  by  Robf rt  W.  Robinson,  a 
town  councilman  I  in  the  town  of 
Vienfia,  Va.  His  courage  and  bold  ac- 
tions saved  a  younk  man's  life,  as  de- 
tailed in  the  following  Fairfax  Journal 
article.  His  spirit  and  determination 
should  be  commended  and  are  an  in- 
spiration to  us  all. 

He  Saved  Mt  Husbamd's  Lm 
(By  Ellzab(  th  Oeorge) 

When  John  O.  Stephenson  gave  his 
mother  an  ear-to-ear  smile  on  her  birthday 
Friday,  it  was  the  best  present  she  could 
have  received. 

It  we.sn't  too  long,  ago  that  his  family 
thought  they'd  never  see  another  smile 
from  the  19-year-old  Fairfax  Station  man. 

They  figure  only  f'the  good  Lord"  and 
Vienna  Councilman  [Robert  W.  Robinson 
gave  the  young  man-r-a  husband  and  father 
of  a  3-year-old  girl— ai  chance  at  surviving  a 
horrible  automobUe  drash  three  weeks  ago. 

In  the  early-morning  hours  of  May  7. 
John  Stephenson's  ca^  left  the  ramp  from  I- 
66  onto  1-495,  fllppfd  over  sideways  and 
turned  end  over  Ad.  He  was  ejected 
through  the  car's  sun  roof  during  the  crash. 

Traveling  behind  9tephenson  was  Coim- 
cllman  Robinson,  al  volunteer  firefighter 
with  f Irst-ald  I 

Robinson.  41. 
rushed  to  the  crit 
Although  Stephenso^ 
ly  and  appeared  de 
ly  began  I 


ched  to  a  halt  and 
lly  injured  man's  side. 
I  was  bleeding  profuse- 
Robinson  immediate- 
;  first  aid. 


He  also  told  another  passerby  how  to  use 
the  CB  radio  in  his  c4r  to  summon  help. 
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Beverly  Stephenson,  John's  father,  said 
his  son  was  "clinically  dead"  when  he  ar- 
rived at  Fairfax  Hospital.  There  was  no 
pulse  or  respiration  and  he  had  lost  nearly 
all  his  blood. 

"He  was  pulled  back  from  the  dead  by  the 
excellent  shock  trauma  team  at  Fairfax. 
But  they  only  had  something  to  work  on  be- 
cause of  Councilman  Robinson.  There's  no 
question  John  would  not  have  had  a  chance 
without  his  help."  Stephenson  said. 

Knowing  that  Stephenson  was  criticallly 
injured.  Robinson  was  afraid  to  do  anything 
but  clear  the  young  man's  mouth  and  give 
him  mouth-to-mouth  resuscitation.  When 
he  stuck  a  finger  in  Stephenson's  mouth, 
however,  the  injured  man  clamped  down  on 
it  and  wouldn't  let  go. 

Robinson  was  left  with  no  other  choice 
but  to  suck  the  blood  and  vomit  from  his 
mouth  before  blowing  air  into  the  man's  col- 
lapsed lungs.  When  rescue  workers  arrived 
they  thought  Robinson  was  injured  because 
of  the  blood  that  covered  him.  They  helped 
pry  his  finger  loose. 

Stephenson  suffered  massive  internal  in- 
juries, including  a  crushed  diaphragm  and 
spleen,  punctured  bladder,  displaced  and  cut 
liver,  collapsed  lung  and  severely  broken 
hip.  He  regained  consciousness  May  16,  nine 
days  after  the  accident. 

"No  matter  what  the  result,  Robinson 
acted  in  a  heroic  manner  and  did  well. 
Thanks  to  him  we  have  a  son  that's  alive 
today,"  Beverly  Stephenson  said.  "He  per- 
formed in  a  maimer  that  deserves  recogni- 
tion. And  I  just  can't  say  enough  about  the 
man. 

But  a  modest  Robinson  said  his  only 
regret  is  that  he  couldn't  have  performed 
the  deed  in  secret.  It  was  just  something  he 
had  to  do. 

"I  remember  looking  at  him  and  saying 
something  has  to  be  done.  I  don't  luiow  if 
the  next  person  could  handle  a  situation 
like  this,  but  I've  seen  many  of  these  tilings 
and  I  knew  what  I  had  to  do,"  Robinson 
said. 

Robinson  has  seen  combat  duty  in  the 
Army,  has  worked  plane  crashes  and  auto- 
mobile accidents  with  the  Vienna  Fire  De- 
partment and  is  a  funeral  director  in 
Vienna. 

"I  tried  to  do  the  right  thing  and  evident- 
ly it  was  the  right  thing.  I  was  doing  a 
whole  lot  of  hoping,  though,"  he  added. 

He  became  more  determined  when  a  pass- 
erby looked  down  on  Stephenson  and  said. 
"(3od,  he's  dead."  Robinson  told  him  to 
leave. 

"You  don't  know  if  they  can  hear  or  know 
if  they  can  feel  you  there.  It  seems  if  some- 
one holds  you  here,  you  stay,"  Robinson 
said. 

Three  weeks  after  his  accident,  Stephen- 
son is  still  here. 

He  can't  talk  because  of  the  tracheotomy 
performed  on  him  but  he  has  moved  all  his 
extremities— even  the  leg  in  traction.  From 
his  bed  in  the  Intensive  Care  Unit  at  Fair- 
fax Hospital,  Stephenson  communicates  by 
nodding  his  head  and  using  his  hands. 

His  wtfe.  Sue,  said  doctors  have  told  her 
John  will  recover  completely  "just  like  he 
was  before  the  accident." 

"I  am  so  happy  with  his  progress.  He's 
come  a  long  way  but  he  still  has  a  long  road 
to  travel,"  she  said. 

Sue  Stephenson  said  she  will  be  "forever 
indebted"  to  Robinson  for  his  part  in  saving 
John's  life.  When  he  came  to  check  on  the 
young  man,  she  said,  "I  gave  him  the  big- 
gest hug  and  kiss.  And  he  was  so  shy  and 
bashful." 
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"I  think  Councilman  Robinson  is  wonder- 
ful. He's  a  hero.  He  saved  my  husband's  life, 
he  did,  he  really  did."  • 


TRIBUTE  TO  AMNESTY 
INTERNATIONAL 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OP  MINNESOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  with  my  colleagues  who  are 
deeply  concerned  about  human  rights 
in  congratulating  Amnesty  Interna- 
tional on  its  21st  anniversary.  This 
Nobel  prize-winning  worldvtride  organi- 
zation devoted  to  human  rights,  de- 
serves both  that  high  honor  of  the 
world's  most  coveted  peace  award,  and 
recognition  by  Congress. 

Living  in  a  country  which  is  free 
from  political  and  religious  oppression, 
we  may  find  it  difficult  to  comprehend 
fully  the  remarkable  and  successful  ef- 
forts of  Amnesty  International.  It 
serves  as  the  only  source  of  hope  for 
countless  prisoners  of  conscience  all 
over  the  world.  Its  watchful  efforts 
have  been  effective  in  bringing  atten- 
tion and  recognition  to  those  who 
would  have  otherwise  been  added  to 
the  ever-increasing  list  of  those  report- 
ed as  missing.  Their  humanitarian  ac- 
tions have  saved  the  lives  of  many 
men  and  women  all  over  the  world. 

I  would  especially  like  to  commend 
their  efforts  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  Central  America.  Having 
personally  listened  in  El  Salvador  to 
eyewitness  accoimts  of  torture  and 
murder  of  inn(x%nt  civilians  by  gov- 
ernment forces,  I  know  how  valuable 
and  necessary  their  work  is.  Their  net- 
work of  information-gathering  sources 
provides  a  vital  service  for  those  who 
work  to  strengthen  human  rights. 

Unfortunately,  the  efforts  of  Amnes- 
ty International  are  needed  even  more 
today  than  in  the  previous  21  years. 
The  Reagan  administration  deempha- 
sis  of  human  rights  means  toleration 
of  human  rights  violations  by  oppres- 
sive governments. 

I  commend  Amnesty  International's 
vigilant  efforts  of  the  last  21  years  and 
hope  that  their  successful  efforts  will 
continue  into  the  future.* 


ONE  CLEAN  CITY:  FREDERICK 


HON.  BEVERLY  B.  BYRON 

OPMABTLAMD 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BYRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edi- 
torial in  the  June  1,  1982,  issue  of  the 
Washington  Post  gave  a  deserving 
tribute  to  the  outstanding  physical  ap- 
pearance and  community  spirit  of 
Frederick,  Md.  As  the  city  of  Frederick 
is  located  in  my  congressional  district 
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and  is,  in  fact,  my  own  hometown,  I 
know  firsthand  of  the  strong  sense  of 
pride  which  the  residents  feel  toward 
this  historic  and  charming  city.  As 
pointed  out  in  the  editorial.  Freder- 
ick's citizens  and  public  officials  have 
worked  together  to  maintain  a  tradi- 
tion of  keeping  the  city  shipshape.  I 
would  like  to  Invite  my  colleagues  to 
take  advantage  of  any  future  opportu- 
nity to  visit  this  showcase  city  which  is 
located  only  1  hour's  drive  from  our 
Nation's  Capitol.  I  am  sure  that  after 
only  a  brief  visit,  the  magic  of  Freder- 
ick will  remain  with  you. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  the  editors  of  the 
Washington  Post  In  commending  my 
fellow  Fredericktonians  for  the  care 
they  have  given  our  fine  city  and  I  re- 
spectfully request  that  the  editorial  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 

Oifx  CixAR  Cmr:  Frederick 

If  you  are  traveling  along  IntersUte  270 
this  sxunmer,  you  might  want  to  leave  the 
highway  for  a  few  minutes  and  visit  Freder- 
ick, Md.  If  you  want  to  see  what  a  really 
spick-and-span  small  city  (population 
30,000)  looks  like,  this  is  the  place. 

When  the  Maryland  Municipal  League 
held  a  convention  in  Frederick  two  years 
ago,  teasing  delegates  asked  Mayor  Ron 
Young  how  he  had  managed  to  get  the  citi- 
zens to  wash  down  the  streets  for  their  ben- 
efit. But  the  mayor  has  no  such  persuasive 
power.  None  is  needed.  Frederick  was  origi- 
nally settled  by  people  who  set  great  store 
by  a  shipshape  city,  and.  rather  magically, 
the  tradition  has  been  maintained. 

To  begin  with,  there  is  a  citizen  commit- 
ment to  cleanliness  and  order  which,  repeat- 
ed visits  prove,  is  on  evidence  in  every  part 
of  town.  Sidewalks  are  swept,  trash  is  se- 
curely bagged,  and  it  is  unusual  to  see  even 
a  piece  of  Kleenex  or  an  ice  cream  wrapper 
on  the  street.  The  Boy  Scouts  volimteer  for 
cleanup  duty  and  the  Downtown  Merchants 
Association  schedules  regular  days  on  which 
store  owners  and  their  employees  lend  a 
hand  to  spruce  up.  Looking  over  the  results. 
a  visitor  feels  like  donning  white  gloves  and 
running  a  finger  along  the  curb. 

These  private  efforts  are  more  than 
matched  by  the  city  government.  Working 
from  the  midnight  shift,  city  workers  collect 
the  trash  three  times  a  week  in  every  neigh- 
borhood. Downtown  streets  are  swept  six 
nights  a  week  and  every  single  street  in  the 
city  is  cleaned  at  least  twice  a  week. 

The  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preserva- 
tion has  honored  Frederick  for  restoration 
of  the  downtown  area.  More  than  1,000 
buildings  have  been  renovated  in  the  last 
five  years.  Six  himdred  new  trees  have  been 
planted  on  the  downtown  streets,  and  plans 
have  lieen  drawn  for  the  creation  of  a  linear 
park  that  will  run  through  the  middle  of 
the  city. 

Frederick  is  growing.  It  has  attracted  new 
industry  and  residents  who  commute  to  Jobs 
in  Washington  and  Baltimore.  It  is  growing 
without  losing  that  special  sense  of  commu- 
nity pride  which  has  made  it  a  truly  lovely 
dty.  The  citizens  and  the  government  care 
about  the  physical  appearance  of  the  town. 
Their  efforts  dignify  those  who  live  there 
and  dazzle  those  who  drop  in.« 
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A  SALUTE  TO  THE  ARKANSAS 
MEMBERS  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

LEAGUE 


HON.  ED  BETHUNE 

OP  AKXAHSAS 
Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  June  IS,  1982 
•  Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  salute  the  Arkansas  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Symphony  Or- 
chestra League  this  week,  which  has 
been  designated  "National  Orchestra 
Week."  Arkansas  is  privileged  to  have 
five  symphony  orchestras,  which  per- 
form about  100  concerts  a  year  involv- 
ing over  350  musicians.  These  five  or- 
chestras are  located  around  the  State 
so  that  all  Arkansans  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend. 

The  Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra 
at  Little  Rock  alone  has  an  audience 
of  about  45,000  to  50,000  each  year. 
The  symphony  travels  all  over  Arkan- 
sas, and  was  honored  to  perform  at 
the  Kennedy  Center  for  the  Bicenten- 
nial. Small  ensembles  from  the  orches- 
tra give  demonstrations  to  area 
schools  in  order  to  keep  Arkansas 
youth  involved  and  informed  about  op- 
portunities in  music. 

The  85  musicians  that  make  up  the 
Arkansas  Sjrmphony  Orchestra  are  all 
professionals.  Two-thirds  of  the  musi- 
cians are  involved  in  full-time  careers 
(Urectly  associated  with  music,  such  as 
music  teachers  from  universities,  high 
schools,  and  elementary  schools. 
Other  mxisiclans  include  building  con- 
tractors, housewives,  doctors.  Journal- 
ists, and  government  employees. 

The  North  Arkansas  Symphony  is 
located  in  FayettevlUe.  the  South  Ar- 
kansas Symphony  at  El  Dorado, 
Conway  is  the  home  of  the  University 
of  Central  Arkansas  Symphony,  and 
the  Port  Smith  Symphony  is  at  Fort 
Smith.  Together  with  the  musicians  of 
the  Arkansas  Symphony  Orchestra, 
the  orchestras  in  Arkansas  put  In  a  lot 
of  long  hours  of  practice  and  make 
many  sacrifices  to  bring  our  State  the 
wonderful  music  we  all  enjoy.  In  all 
parts  of  the  Nation,  other  orchestras 
do  the  same.  I  hope  all  my  colleagues 
will  Join  in  saying  thanks.* 


TO  PROHIBIT  USE  OP  MEDICARE 
FUNDS  FOR  ANTIUNION  AC- 
TIVITIES 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  HEW  YORK 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  representatives 

Tuesday.  June  IS.  1982 

•  BCr.  BIAGOI.  Blr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  which 
would  put  an  end  to  the  current  policy 
of  allowing  medicare  funds  to  be  used 
to  reimburse  hospitals  .and  nursing 
homes  for  costs  associated  with  an- 
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tiunion  organizing  activities.  At  a  time 
when  Federal  medicare  dollars  are 
scarce  and  limited  resources  are  avail- 
able to  provide  adequate  health  care 
for  the  elderly,,  it  is  highly  wasteful,  if 
not  outright  ukethical,  to  allow  medi- 
care to  reimbitfse  health  care  provid- 
ers for  any  activity  which  does  not  di- 
rectly relate  to  ;>atient  care. 

The  letter  an  1  spirit  of  our  medicare 
law  clearly  um  erscores  its  purpose  as 
a  health  insun  ince  program  for  serv- 
ices related  to  t^e  care  of  aged  and  dis- 
abled beneficiaries.  This  purpose  has 
been  underscoted  as  a  policy  three 
times  since  1919  by  the  reaffirmation 
that  there  remain  a  strict  prohibition 
against  the  us9  of  medicare  funds  for 
activities  related  to  persuading  or  in- 
fluencing empioyees  not  to  join  a 
union.  Such  a  a  affirmation  was  de- 
signed to  avoi<  the  instances  such  as 
the  hospital  1 1  Pennsylvania  which 
was  reimbursei  for  antiunion  consult- 
ant services  w  th  a  bill  that  came  to 
over  $80,000  for  a  2-month  period. 
These  antiunion  activities  were  billed 
to  medicare  is  "administrative  ex- 
penses"—hardly  administrative  and 
clearly  unrelated  to  patient  care. 

Another  prominent  consulting 
agency  recently  spent  over 
$225,000,000  tq  direct  such  an  antiun- 
ion campaign  that  was  replicated 
throughout  the  health  care  industry. 
It  appears  tha4  this  trend  is  accelerat- 
ing. Currentljl  it  is  estimated  that 
health  care  facilities  are  hiring  con- 
sultants in  nearly  75  percent  of  all 
election  campaigns.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 500  of  these  campaigns  each 
year  according  to  the  National  Labor 
Relations  BoArd.  Conservative  esti- 
mates place  t)ie  annual  cost  of  such 
antiunion  switttities  at  a  level  of  ap- 
proximately $63  million  annually. 
Under  my  bij  this  type  of  activity 
would  be  stopiied  and  the  drain  on  our 
overburdened  and  underfunded  medi- 
care program  mitigated. 

Prior  to  Jaiuary  1980  the  Depart- 
ment of  Healih  and  Himian  Services 
maintained  a  policy  which  strictly  pro- 
hibited the  use  of  medicare  fimds  for 
antiunion  campaigns.  Specifically,  the 
policy  clarification  issued  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  jnedlcare  bureau  in  1979 
stated:  | 

It  has  been  bipught  to  our  attention  that 
some  providers  are  engaging  in  certain  ac- 
tivities Involving  persuasion  of  employees 
that  are  clearly  not  related  to  patient  care 
and,  as  such,  the  costs  of  these  activities  are 
not  allowable. 

In  October  ^980,  in  an  effort  to  clari- 
fy the  matter  further,  the  Health  Care 
Financing  AAninlstration,  which  ad- 
ministers the  pedlcare  program,  asked 
for  public  contment  on  how  to  identify 
such  activity  as  well  as  identify  "rea- 
sonable cost<'  associated  with  such 
medicare  reilabursements.  Based  on 
the  commeijts  it  received,  HCFA 
issued  final  ^otice  on  this  matter  on 
January    16,  |1981,   which   reaffirmed 
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allowable  under  the  statute  and  regu- 
lations." HCPA  further  went  on  to  say 
that  even  though  such  activities  might 
be  allowable  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  or  by  [the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service,  this  policy  would  remain 
in  effect  because  tjhese  two  statutes 
were  different  in  nature  and  purpose 
from  the  medicare  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  introduced  this 
legislation  in  order  ihat  we  may  insure 
that  this  policy— wl 
denly  reversed— staa 
clear  turnabout  las^ 
partment  of  Health 
ices  stated  that  m 
for  such  activities  a 
policy  retroactivelyi,  This  now  means 
that  any  health  cfre  provider  previ- 
ously denied  reimbursements  within 
the  past  2  years  for  antiunion  activi- 
ties would  be  allowed  to  appeal  such  a 
decision.  Communipations  have  been 
sent  to  Secretarjr  of  Health  and 
Hiunan  Services  Sdhweiker  protesting 
this  reversal,  but  t(i  no  avail.  This  bill 
would  insure  that  medicare  is  retained 
as  a  health  Insuran  «  program  and  not 
a  program  which  p  Laces  money  in  the 
hands  of  those  wto  are  not  directly 
concerned  with  medicare  beneficiaries. 
At  a  time  when  medicare  pays  for 
only  38  percent  of  jthe  costs  of  health 
care  for  the  elderly  and  at  a  time 
when  we  still  are  not  providing  reim- 
bursement for  vitajl  health  care  serv- 
ices such  as  presorlption  drugs,  eye. 
dental,  and  foot  care  for  our  seniors, 
then  we  cannot  afford  to  divert  these 
resources  to  management  consultants 
for  antiunion  activities. 

As  Chairman  of  tfhe  Human  Services 
Subcommittee  of  |the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  conducted  a 
series  of  hearings  \|irhich  examined  the 
eye  care  needs  of  seniors.  The  result  of 
those  hearings  wasi  that  we  found  that 
93 
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e— the  health  in- 
hlch  is  designed  to 
erly  for  essential 
not  pay  for  one 
medicare  money  is 
being  spent,  it  shofuld  be  going  to  pay 
for  services  to  the  jelderly,  not  services 
to  facilities.  Our  primary  emphasis  has 
always  been— and  must  continue  to 
be— to  provide  benefits  to  the  elderly 
for  hospital  and  health  care. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  issue  has  been  the 
subject  of  hearingf  by  the  House  Edu- 
cation and  Laboi;  Conmiittee's  Sub- 
committee on  Latapr-Management  Re- 
lations, where  I  uin  a  member.  I  have 
also  joined  many  of.  my  colleagues  who 
have  contacted  Secretary  Schweiker  to 
urge  him  to  reverse  this  ill-advised 
policy.  It  is  my  intention  to  work  to 
effect  passage  of  this  legislation  in 
order  that  we  may  insure,  once  and  for 
aU,    that    medicare    fimds    are    not 
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wasted,  but  rather,  are  spent  where 
they  are  most  needed.* 


TWO  MORE  KUDOS  FOR  THE 
FLAT  RATE  TAX 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  ex- 
tremely rare  that  you  will  get  the 
great  philosopher  and  economist, 
Priedrich  Hayek,  and  the  editorial 
writers  of  the  liberal  Washington  Post 
actually  offering  argiunents  in  favor 
of  the  same  proposal.  When  they  do,  it 
is  something  like  the  political  equiva- 
lent of  the  "Jupiter  effect,"  and  it 
should  draw  our  attention.  This  un- 
usual phenomenon  adds  weight  to  my 
conviction  that  H.R.  6352,  The  Plat 
Rate  Tax  Act  of  1982,  is  an  idea  whose 
time  has  come. 

My  bill  would  replace  our  present, 
incomprehensible  and  unfair,  progres- 
sive income  tax  with  a  flat,  10-percent 
tax  on  all  income  over  $10,000.  The 
chief  merits  of  this  legislation  would 
be  its  fairness  and  its  utter  simplicity: 
Everyone  would  pay  the  same  10  per- 
cent on  all  their  income  over  $10,000. 
There  would  be  no  exemptions,  no  de- 
ductions, and  no  exceptions.  To  allow 
even  one  deduction— say.  for  charita- 
ble expenses— would  surely  open  the 
floodgates  and  ruin  the  whole  thing. 

Pour  out  of  ten  taxpayers  are  now 
driven  to  hire  professionals  to  fill  out 
their  tax  returns.  They  spend  over  $60 
billion  a  year  complying  with  or  taking 
advantage  of  IRS  regulations.  And 
this  does  not  even  Include  the  billions 
that  the  Government  spends  to  proc- 
ess returns,  catch  tax  evaders,  et 
cetera.  It  is  high  time  that  the  Con- 
gress scrapped  this  lousy  tax  system  of 
ours  which  is  broken  beyond  repair. 

Some  flat  rate  proposals  call  for  a 
higher  percentage  tax.  Well,  it  seems 
to  me  that  if  the  church  asks  for  only 
10  percent  of  o.ur  incomes  then  that 
ought  to  be  enough  for  Uncle  Sam  too. 
By  setting  the  base  income  level  at 
$10,000.  my  bill  provides  ample  protec- 
tion for  poorer  individuals. 

The  flat  rate  tax  comes  much  closer 
to  being  a  perfectly  fair  tax  than  our 
present  inscrutable  contraption:  Our 
so-called  progressive  tax.  with  its 
absurd  number  of  tax  shelters  and 
loopholes,  allows  some  wealthy  indi- 
viduals to  get  away  without  paying 
any  taxes  at  all,  while  most  middle- 
income  Americans  pay  far  too  much.  I 
am  convinced  that  my  simple,  fair,  flat 
rate  tax  should  appeal  to  people  of  all 
ideological  persuasions. 

The  flat  rate  tax  established  by  H.R. 
6352  would  encourage  many  who  now 
participate  in  the  underground  econo- 
my because  of  excessively  high  tax 
rates  to  come  forward  and  report  their 
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income.  It  is  now  estimated  that  the 
Treasury  loses  anywhere  from  $90  to 
$150  billion  per  year  due  to  unreport- 
ed income. 

Finally,  the  flat  rate  tax  would  help 
curb  the  excessive,  arbitrary,  and  ca- 
pricious powers  of  the  IRS.  We  could 
fire  those  5,000  new  IRS  Inspectors, 
and  then  fire  thousands  more.  Yes 
Indeed,  this  alone  might  be  reason 
enough  to  pass  H.R.  6352. 

Let  me  just  add  that  some  individ- 
uals have  suggested  that  a  few  worth- 
while charities  might  be  harmed  by 
the  loss  of  the  charitable  deduction.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  worthwhile 
charity  depends  upon  the  tax  deduc- 
tion for  its  existence.  Authoritative 
studies  have  suggested  that  the  bulk 
of  charitable  donations  are  made  by 
people  who  do  not  even  itemize  on 
their  return,  and  therefore,  take  no 
advantage  of  the  deduction. 

Only  a  few  special  interest  groups 
who  benefit  from  our  present,  inequi- 
table tax  system  will  oppose  the  flat 
rate  tax.  I  have  found  that  H.R.  6352 
has  enormous  popular  appeal.  There- 
fore, I  urge  my  colleague  to  cosponsor 
it. 

An  editorial  from  the  Washington 
Post  follows,  and  then  some  excerpts 
from  Hayek's  great  defense  of  free- 
dom: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  3. 1982] 
Plai-Out  Taxes 

Could  it  be  that— after  decades  of  learned 
study,  presidential  commitment  and  general 
hand-wringing  all  around— the  time  for  tax 
reform  has  come?  Senate  Finance  Commit- 
tee Chairman  Robert  Dole  has  given  life  to 
the  possibility.  Later  this  year  his  commit- 
tee will  hold  hearings  on  proposals  to  re- 
place the  individual  income  tax— with  all  its 
preferences  and  exclusions— with  a  flat  low- 
rate  tax. 

Last  year  the  tax  system  headed  in  a  dif- 
ferent direction.  The  big  tax-cut  bill  provid- 
ed new  gimmicks  by  which  cagey  taxpayers 
could  further  reduce  their  burden.  Dispens- 
ing favors  through  the  tax  machine  is  noth- 
ing new,  but  this  time  warning  lights  started 
to  flash.  The  public,  it  seems,  is  thoroughly 
fed  up  with  a  tax  system  that  is  not  only  of 
baroque  complexity,  but  also  downright  ar- 
bitrary in  impact.  Replacing  the  system 
with  a  low-rate  tax  on  Income — with  few,  if 
any,  exclusions  allowed— is  an  idea  that,  by 
promising  efficiency,  equity  and  simplicity, 
appeals  to  all  parts  of  the  political  spec- 
trum. 

The  flat  tax  is  not,  of  course,  without  its 
critics.  The  dozens  of  tax  preferences  that 
the  system  would  chop  down  didn't  Just 
grow  spontaneously.  They  were  planted  and 
nurtured  by  substantial  interests— none 
more  powerful  than  the  members  of  the 
tax-writing  committees  who  know  full  well 
the  political  leverage  that  comes  from  the 
ability  to  deliver  favors  redeemable  in  cash 
at  tax  time. 

More  high-minded  opponents  of  the  flat 
tax  will  note  that  the  current  system,  for  all 
its  flaws,  is  at  least  moderately  progressive. 
A  well-off  person  is  certainly  able  to  share 
more  of  his  last  dollars  with  the  government 
than  a  poor  person,  and  a  decent  tax  system 
will  take  account  of  that  fact.  But  there  are 
ways    to    introduce    progressivity    without 
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complexity  into  the  tax  system— none  better 
than  the  negative  income  tax  long  espoused 
by  conservative  economist  MQton  Friedman. 

The  progressivity  of  the  current  income 
tax  is,  in  any  event,  bought  at  enormous 
price  in  inefficiency  and  unfairness.  In  1979, 
for  example,  about  20.000  taxpayers  with 
adjusted  gross  incomes  of  more  than 
$100,000  paid  income  taxes  of  more  than  40 
percent  on  that  income.  Remember  that  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  already  excludes  many 
tax  preference  items,  but  still  these  families 
paid  hefty  taxes.  Another  20.000  families  in 
the  same  high  income  bracket,  however, 
paid  income  taxes  of  less  than  15  percent  of 
that  income. 

In  fact,  in  the  upper  ranges  of  the  tax 
system,  what  you  pay  depends  mostly  on 
how  good  is  the  tax  advice  you  get.  This 
rather  than  the  general  level  of  taxation,  is 
what  irks  the  average  taxpayer  most— the 
sure  knowledge  that  other  people  in  equal 
of  better  circumstances  are  beating  the 
system,  and  doing  it  in  ways  that  the  system 
condones  and  even  encourages. 

Simplifying  the  tax  code  can  release  the 
talents  and  energies  that  are  now  diverted 
into  figuring  out  tax  avoidance  schemes  and 
counseling  others  in  their  use.  And  the  loop- 
holes in  the  tax  law  are  now  so  spacious 
that  eliminating  them  can  produce  higher 
revenues  with  far  lower  tax  rates.  Congress 
needs  to  raise  more  taxes  to  clow  the  feder- 
al deficit  and  fliuince  the  defense  buildup. 
The  administration  won't  support  more 
than  token  tax  increases  for  fear  that 
higher  rates  will  stifle  incentives  for  produc- 
tive work  and  investment.  Tax  reform  is  the 
perfect  compromise. 

[The  following  excerpts  are  from  Priedrich 
A.  Hayek,  the  Constitution  of  Liberty, 
chapter  twenty] 

As  is  true  of  many  «im<iRr  measures,  pro- 
gressive taxation  tias  assumed  its  present 
importance  as  a  result  of  having  been  smug- 
gled in  under  false  pretenses.  When  at  the 
time  of  the  French  Revolution  and  again 
during  the  socialist  agitation  preceding  the 
revolutions  of  1848  it  was  frankly  advocated 
as  a  means  of  redistributing  incomes,  it  was 
decisively  rejected.  "One  ought  to  execute 
the  author  and  to  the  project,"  was  the  lib- 
eral Turgot's  indignant  response  to  some 
early  proposals  of  this  sort.  When  in  the 
1830's  they  came  to  be  more  widely  advocat- 
ed. J.  R.  McCuUoch  expressed  the  chief  ob- 
jection in  the  often  quoted  statement:  'The 
moment  you  abandon  the  cardinal  principle 
of  exacting  from  aU  individuals  the  same 
proportion  of  their  income  or  of  their  prop- 
erty, you  are  at  sea  without  rudder  or  com- 
pass, and  there  is  no  amount  of  injustice 
and  folly  you  may  not  commit."  In  1848 
Karl  liATX  and  Priedrich  Engels  frankly 
proposed  "a  heavy  progressive  or  graduated 
income  tax"  as  one  of  the  measures  by 
which,  after  the  first  stage  of  the  revolu- 
tion, "the  proletariat  will  use  its  political  su- 
premacy to  wrest,  by  degrees,  all  capital 
from  the  bourgeois,  to  centralize  all  instru- 
ments of  production  in  the  hands  of  the 
state."  And  these  measures  they  described 
as  "means  of  despotic  Inroads  on  the  right 
of  property,  and  on  the  condition  of  bour- 
geois production  .  .  .  measures  .  .  .  which 
appear  economically  insufficient  and  unten- 
able but  which,  in  the  course  of  the  move- 
ment outstrip  themselves,  necessitate  fur- 
ther inroads  upon  the  old  social  order  and 
are  unavoidable  as  a  means  of  entirely  revo- 
lutionizing the  mode  of  production."  But 
the  general  attitude  was  still  well  summed 
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up  in  A.  Thlen's  statement  that  "propor- 
tionality ia  a  principle,  but  progression  is 
simply  hateful  arbitrariness,"  or  John 
Stuart  BClll's  description  of  progression  as 
"a  mild  form  of  robbery." 

But  after  the  first  onslaught  had  been  re- 
pelled, the  agitation  for  progressive  tax- 
ation reappeared  in  a  new  form.  The  social 
reformers,  while  generally  disavowing  any 
desire  to  alter  the  distribution  of  incomes, 
began  to  contend  that  the  total  tax  burden, 
assumed  to  be  determined  by  other  consid- 
erations, should  be  distributed  according  to 
"ability  to  pay"  in  order  to  secure  "equality 
of  sacrifice"  and  that  this  would  be  best 
achieved  by  taxing  incomes  at  progressive 
rates.  Of  the  numerous  arguments  advanced 
in  support  of  this,  which  stUl  survive  in  the 
texttwoks  on  public  finance,  one  which 
looked  most  scientific  carried  the  day  in  the 
end.  It  requires  brief  consideration  because 
some  still  believe  that  it  provides  a  Idnd  of 
scientific  Justification  of  progressive  tax- 
ation. Its  basic  conception  is  that  of  the  de- 
creasing marginal  utility  of  successive  acts 
of  consumption.  In  spite  of,  or  perhaps  be- 
cause of.  its  aljstract  character,  it  has  had 
great  Influence  in  making  scientifically  re- 
spectable what  before  had  been  admittedly 
based  on  arbitrary  postulates. 

Modem  developments  within  the  field  of 
utility  analysis  itself  have,  however,  com- 
pletely destroyed  the  foundations  of  this  ar- 
gument. It  has  lost  Its  validity  partly  be- 
cause the  belief  in  the  possibility  of  compar- 
ing the  utilities  to  different  persons  has 
been  generally  abandoned  and  partly  be- 
cause it  Is  more  than  doubtful  whether  the 
conception  of  decreasing  marginal  utility 
can  legitimately  be  applied  at  all  to  income 
as  a  whole,  i.e.,  whether  it  has  meaning  if 
we  count  as  income  all  the  advantages  a 
person  derives  from  the  use  of  his  resources. 
.  .  .  There  can  now  be  little  doubt  that  the 
use  of  utility  analysis  in  the  theory  of  tax- 
ation was  all  a  regrettable  mistake  (in  which 
some  of  the  most  distinguished  economists 
of  the  time  shared)  and  that  the  sooner  we 
can  rid  ourselves  of  the  confusion  it  has 
caused,  the  better . .  ■ 

3.  Those  who  advocated  progressive  tax- 
ation during  the  latter  part  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  generally  stressed  that  their 
aim  was  only  to  achieve  equality  of  sacrifice 
and  not  a  redistribution  of  income;  also  they 
generally  held  that  this  aim  could  Justify 
only  a  "moderate"  degree  of  progression 
and  that  its  "excessive"  use  (as  in  fifteenth- 
century  Plorence,  where  rates  had  been 
pushed  up  to  50  percent)  was,  of  course,  to 
be  condemned.  .  .  . 

It  was  in  Germany,  then  the  leader  in 
"social  reform."  that  the  advocates  of  pro- 
gressive taxation  first  overcame  the  resist- 
ance and  its  modem  evolution  began.  In 
1891,  Prussia  introduced  a  progressive 
income  tax  rising  from  0.67  to  4  percent.  In 
vain  did  Rudolf  von  Oeist,  the  venerable 
leader  of  the  then  recently  consummated 
movement  for  the  Rechtsstaat.  protest  in 
the  Diet  that  this  meant  the  abandonment 
of  the  fundamental  principle '  of  equality 
before  the  law,  "of  the  most  sacred  principle 
of  equality,"  which  provided  the  only  bar- 
rier acatnst  encroachment  on  property.  The 
very  smallness  of  the  burden  Involved  in  the 
new  schemes  made  ineffective  any  attempt 
to  oppose  It  as  a  matter  of  principle. 

Though  Mune  other  Continental  countries 
soon  followed  Prussia,  it  took  nearly  twenty 
years  for  the  movement  to  reach  the  great 
Ando-Sazon  powers.  It  was  only  in  1910  and 
1*13  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
StatcB   adopted    graduated    income    taxes 
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rising  to  the  then  spectacular  figures  of  8V* 
and  7  percent,  resi)ectlvely.  Yet  within 
thirty  years  the«e  figures  had  risen  to  97H 
and  91  percent,   i 

Thus  in  the  s^ace  of  a  single  generation 
what  nearly  all  |the  supporters  of  progres- 
sive taxation  hat)  for  half  a  century  asserted 
could  not  happea  came  to  pass.  This  change 
in  the  absolute  rates,  of  course,  completely 
changed  the  c|iaracter  of  the  problem, 
making  it  dlffer«it  not  merely  in  degree  but 
in  kind.  All  attempt  to  justify  these  rates  on 
the  basis  of  cap^ity  to  pay  was,  in  conse- 
quence, soon  abandoned,  and  the  supporters 
reverted  to  the  original,  but  long  avoided. 
Justification  of  progression  as  a  means  of 
bringing  al>out  a  more  Just  distribution  of 
income.  It  has  come  to  be  generally  accept- 
ed once  more  that  the  only  grround  on  which 
a  progressive  sc^le  of  over-all  taxation  can 
be  defended  is  tiie  desirability  of  changing 
the  distribution  of  income  and  that  this  de- 
fense cannot  be  i  based  on  any  scientific  ar- 
gument but  must  be  recognized  as  a  frankly 
poUtical  postulate,  that  is,  as  an  attempt  to 
impose  upon  society  a  pattern  of  distribu- 
tion determined  by  majority  decision. 

4.  An  explanation  of  this  development 
that  is  usually  Offered  is  that  the  great  in- 
crease in  publi^  expenditure  in  the  last 
forty  years  could  not  have  been  met  without 
resort  to  steep  progression,  or  at  least  that, 
without  it,  an  intolerable  burden  would 
have  had  to  be  placed  on  the  poor  and  that. 
once  the  necessity  of  relieving  the  poor  was 
admitted,  some  jdegree  of  progression  was 
inevitable.  On  4xamination,  however,  the 
explanation  diss>lves  into  pure  myth.  Not 
only  is  the  revetiue  derived  from  the  high 
rates  levied  on  large  Incomes,  particularly  in 
the  highest  brackets,  so  small  compared 
with  the  total  i)evenue  as  to  make  hardly 
any  difference  tf>  the  burden  bome  by  the 
rest;  but  for  a  long  time  after  the  introduc- 
tion of  progression  it  was  not  the  poorest 
who  benefited  from  it  but  entirely  the 
better-off  working  class  and  the  lower  strata 
of  the  middle  clws  who  provided  the  largest 
number  of  voterf.  It  would  probably  be  true, 
on  the  other  hatid,  to  say  that  the  illusion 
that  by  means  «f  progressive  taxation  the 
burden  can  be  shifted  substantially  onto  the 
shoulders  of  the  wealthy  has  been  the  chief 
reason  why  taxation  has  increased  as  fast  as 
It  has  done  and  that,  under  the  livfluence  of 
this  illusion,  the  masses  have  come  to  accept 
a  much  heavier  load  than  they  would  have 
done  otherwise.  The  only  major  result  of 
the  policy  has  been  the  severe  limitation  of 
the  incomes  th^t  could  be  earned  by  the 
most  successful  and  thereby  gratification  of 
the  envy  of  the  fess-well-of f  .  .  . 

Closely  connedted  with  this  problem  is  the 
effect  of  progressive  taxation  on  an  aspect 
of  capital  formation  which  is  different  from 
that  already  discussed,  namely,  the  place  of 
formation.  It  is  one  of  the  advantages  of  a 
competitive  system  that  successful  new  ven- 
tures are  likely  for  a  short  time  to  bring 
very  large  profits  and  that  thus  the  capital 
needed  for  devdopment  wUl  be  formed  by 
the  persons  who  have  the  best  opporiimity 
of  using  it.  The  large  gains  of  the  successful 
Innovator  meant  in  the  past  that,  having 
shown  the  capadlty  for  profitably  employing 
capital  in  new  tentures,  he  would  soon  be 
able  to  back  his  Judgment  with  larger 
means.  Much  of.  the  individual  formation  of 
new  capital,  sl^ce  it  is  offset  by  capital 
losses  of  others,  should  he  realistically  seen 
as  part  of  a  continuous  process  of  redistribu- 
tion of  capital  among  the  entrepreneurs. 
The  taxation  of  such  profits,  at  more  or  less 
confiscatory  rates,  amounts  to  a  heavy  tax 
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on  that  turnover  of  capital  which  is  part  of 
the  driving  force  of  a  progressive  society. 

The  most  serious  oonsequence,  however, 
of  the  discouragement  of  individual  capital 
formation  where  thef-e  are  temporary  op- 
portunities for  large  profits  is  the  restric- 
tion of  competition,  'i'he  system  tends  gen- 
erally to  favor  corporpite  as  against  individ- 
ual saving  and  particularly  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  the  established  corporations 
against  newcomers.  It  thus  assists  to  create 
quasi-monopolistic  situations.  Because  taxes 
today  absorb  the  greliter  part  of  the  new- 
comer's "excessive"  profits,  he  cannot,  as 
has  been  well  said,  "Accumulate  capital;  he 
cannot  expand  his  (|wn  business;  he  will 
never  become  big  budness  and  a  match  for 
the  vested  Interests.  The  old  firms  do  not 
need  to  fear  his  comi^tition:  they  are  shel- 
tered by  the  tax  collector.  They  may  with 
impunity  indulge  in  routine,  they  may  defy 
the  wishes  of  the  pUbllc  and  become  con- 
servative. It  is  true,  the  income  tax  prevents 
them,  too,  from  accutnulating  new  capital. 
But  what  is  more  important  for  them  is  that 
it  prevents  the  dangerous  newcomer  from 
accumulating  any  capital.  They  are  virtual- 
ly privileged  by  the  ta)c  system.  In  this  sense 
progressive  taxatioil  checks  economic 
progress  and  makes  fct*  rigidity." 

An  even  more  paradoxical  and  socially 
grave  effect  of  progressive  taxation  is  that, 
though  Intended  to  reduce  Inequality,  it  in 
fact  helps  to  perpetrate  existing  inequal- 
ities and  eliminates  I  the  most  important 
compensation  for  thit  inequality  which  is 
inevitable  in  a  free-enterprise  society.  It 
used  to  be  the  redeei^g  feature  of  such  a 
system  that  the  rich  ^ere  not  a  closed  group 
and  that  the  successf  ill  man  might  in  a  com- 
paratively short  tirte  acquire  large  re- 
sources. Today,  however,  the  changes  of 
rising  into  the  class  are  probably  already 
smaller  in  some  coufitries,  such  as  Great 
Britain,  than  they  have  been  at  any  time 
since  the  beginning  of  the  modem  era.  One 
significant  effect  of  this  is  that  the  adminis- 
tration of  more  and  more  of  the  world's  cap- 
ital is  coming  under  the  control  of  men  who, 
though  they  enjoy  vtry  large  Incomes  and 
all  the  amenities  that  this  secures,  have 
never  on  their  own  account  and  at  their  per- 
sonal risk  controlled  substantial  property. 
Whether  this  is  altogether  a  gain  remains  to 
be  seen.  i 

It  is  also  true  that  the  less  possible  it  be- 
comes for  a  man  to  acquire  a  new  fortune, 
the  more  must  the  existing  fortunes  appear 
as  privileges  for  which  there  is  no  Justifica- 
tion. Policy  is  then  certain  to  aim  at  talcing 
these  fortunes  out  of  private  hands,  either 
by  the  slow  process  of  heavy  taxation  of  in- 
heritance or  by  the  quicker  one  of  outright 
confiscation.  A  system  based  on  private 
property  and  control  of  the  means  of  pro- 
duction presupposes  tiiat  such  property  and 
control  can  be  acquired  by  any  successful 
man.  If  this  is  made  impossible,  even  the 
men  who  otherwise  would  have  been  the 
most  eminent  capitalists  of  the  new  genera- 
tion are  bound  to  become  the  enemies  of  the 
established  rich.  •  ■  ■  I 

In  the  last  resort,  the  problem  of  progres- 
sive taxation  is,  of  course,  an  ethical  prob- 
lem, and  in  a  democracy  the  real  problem  is 
whether  the  support  that  the  principle  now 
receives  would  continue  If  the  people  fully 
understood  how  it  operates.  It  Is  protwble 
that  the  practice  is  based  on  ideas  which 
most  people  would  ndt  approve  if  they  were 
stated  abstractly.  That  a  majority  should  be 
free  to  impose  a  discriminatory  tax  burden 
on  a  minority;  that,  in  consequence,  equal 
services  should  be  retnunerated  differently*. 
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and  that  for  a  whole  class,  merely  because 
its  incomes  are  not  in  line  with  those  of  the 
rest,  the  normal  incentives  should  be  practi- 
cally made  ineffective— all  these  are  princi- 
ples which  cannot  be  defended  on  grounds 
of  Justice.  If,  in  addition,  we  consider  the 
waste  of  energy  and  effort  which  progres- 
sive taxation  in  so  many  ways  leads  to.  It 
should  not  be  Impossible  to  convince  reason- 
able people  of  its  undesirability.  Yet  experi- 
ence in  this  field  shows  how  rapidly  habit 
blunts  the  sense  of  Justice  and  even  elevates 
into  a  principle  what  in  fact  has  no  better 
basis  than  envy.* 
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STUDIO  MUSEUM  IN  HARLEM 


HON.  CHARLES  B.  RANGEL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tueaday,  June  IS.  1982 
•  Mr.  RANGEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
in  New  York,  the  new  facility  of  the 
Studio  Museum  In  Harlem  is  being 
dedicated.  Unfortunately,  legislative 
duties  here  in  the  Capitol  prevent  me 
from  attending  the  ceremony.  Howev- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  you  and 
our  colleagues  some  of  the  joy  and 
pride  that  I  feel  at  the  reoi}ening  of 
one  of  the  centers  of  art  in  our  great 
city. 

The  new  facility  has  been  trans- 
formed from  an  old  office  building 
into  a  fine  arts  museum  and  studio. 
This  was  done  largely  through  an 
urban  development  action  grant  from 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development.  This  is  exactly 
the  kind  of  project  that  we  in  Con- 
gress envisioned  in  creating  the  UDAG 
grants.  The  temporary  construction 
Jobs,  additional  permanent  Jobs,  and 
the  permanent  museum,  which  by  con- 
servative estimates  will  have  250,000 
visitors  a  year,  will  speed  the  economic 
development  of  the  125th  Street  Corri- 
dor. 

And  the  new  facility  is  magnificent. 
In  addition  to  greatly  increasing  the 
storage  space  for  the  museum's  ever- 
growing permanent  collection,  the  new 
facility  boasts  a  very  fine  multilevel 
main  exhibition  space,  with  17-foot 
ceilings  to  allow  the  presentation  of 
large  sculptures  and  paintings. 

And  as  proud  as  we  can  be  of  our  fa- 
cility, we  must  keep  in  the  front  of  our 
minds  its  purpose:  To  show  and  stimu- 
late interest  in  fine  works  of  art.  The 
exhibitions  that  we  will  open  with 
today  grace  the  gallery  and  show  it  at 
its  best:  "Images  of  Dignity:  A  Retro- 
spective of  the  Works  of  Charles 
White",  "Ritual  and  Myth:  A  Survey 
of  African  American  Art",  and 
"Harlem  Heyday:  The  Photography  of 
James  VanDerZee." 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  Studio 
Museum  In  Harlem,  as  well  as  its 
chairman,  Charles  A.  Shorter,  and  its 
executive  director.  Dr.  Mary  Schmidt 
Campbell,  and  wish  them  all  contin- 
ued future  success.* 


HON.  THOMAS  L  PETRI 

OP  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  PETRI.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
is  National  Orchestra  Week,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  recog- 
nize one  of  the  fine  community  or- 
chestras in  my  district  and,  indeed,  the 
country,  the  Oshkosh  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

Since  some  of  my  colleagues  may  not 
be  aware  of  the  many  accomplish- 
ments of  this  fine  institution  which 
will  be  entering  its  42d  season.  I  will 
mention  Just  a  few.  At  the  1981  con- 
vention of  the  American  Symphony 
Orchestra  League,  the  Oshkosh  Sym- 
phony Association  won  the  national 
award  for  the  most  effective  and  inno- 
vative season  ticket  campaign. 

Also,  the  symphony  ranks  in  the  top 
10  of  the  American  Symphony  Orches- 
tra League's  statistical  survey  of  com- 
munity orchestras  in  the  number  of 
season  tickets  sold,  earned  and  supple- 
mental income,  compensation  paid  to 
musicians,  and  management  of  funds. 

The  main  reason  for  this  sucxess  is 
obvious:  The  Oshkosh  Symphony  is  a 
first  rate  musical  organization.  We  all 
know  that  there  is  fine  music  in  our 
large  cities,  but  I  am  very  proud  to  be 
able  to  say  that  great  music  can  also 
be  found  in  our  smaller  towns  and 
rural  areas.  The  coming  season  will 
bring  to  Oshkosh  such  international 
stars  as  Isaac  Stem,  who  is  one  of  my 
personal  favorites,  and  Eugenia  Zuker- 
man.  Moreover,  the  Oshkosh  Ssmapho- 
ny  will  also  present  the  world  pre- 
miere of  a  series  of  orchestral  por- 
traits composed  by  Virgil  Thomson,  a 
giant  among  American  composers. 

I  believe  that  National  Orchestra 
Week  is  a  great  idea,  and  I  urge  all  of 
us  to  take  this  opportunity  to  listen  to 
and  appreciate  the  great  heritage  that 
we  have.* 


CHAIRMAN  CLAUDE  PEPPER 


HON.  DAN  MICA 

OPPLOKISA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICA.  Mr.  Speaker,  older 
Americans  throughout  this  Nation 
have  an  effective  and  untiring  champi- 
on, Hon.  Claude  Pepper  of  Florida,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Aging.  I  serve  with  Chairman 
Pepper  as  a  member  of  the  Aging 
Committee,  and  have  observed  his 
forceful  advocacy.  Whether  Members 
agree  with  his  policies  or  not,  all  agree 
that  "the  Senator"  is  a  statesman  of 
national  prominence,  as  prof  Ued  in  the 
article  I  submit  for  the  Record,  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Shaw  of  the  Miami 
Herald. 


fProm  the  Miami  Herald.  May  31.  1982] 

Pepper  Fighting  To  Rekindle  Fnx  op  the 

New  Deal 

(By  Robert  D.  Shaw,  Jr.) 

Washington.— It  was  the  start  of  a  typical 
Washington  week:  Ronald  Reagan  and 
House  Speaker  Thomas  (Tip)  O'Neill  were 
hurling  angry  words  at  each  other— again- 
over  Social  Security  and  Medicare.  And,  as 
usual,  the  President  was  getting  the  better 
of  it. 

O'Neill  had  opened  the  House  budget 
debate  last  Monday  by  »«i«»iH"g  a  Reagan- 
backed  proposal  for  a  three-year.  $23-bllUon 
cut  in  Medicare  as  "a  breach  of  faith  with 
America's  elderly."  Reagan's  riposte  was 
savage:  To  imply  that  anyone's  benefits 
would  be  cut,  the  President  said,  is  "pure 
political  demagoguery." 

Once  again,  it  appeared,  the  speaker  had 
been  frustrated.  Massachusetts  Democrat 
O'Neill,  the  portly,  rumpled  old  pol  whom 
Republicans  love  to  kidc  around,  was 
trapped  in  another  name-calling  contest 
with  a  popular  president— a  contest  that 
even  the  speaker's  staff  acknowledges  he 
cannot  win. 

And  so  the  call  wmt  out  to  a  stoop-shoul- 
dered, round-bellied.  81-year-old  man  with  a 
Southern  plantation  accent  and  a  foghorn 
voice.  With  a  stride  that  would  do  credit  to 
a  man  20  years  younger.  Rep.  Claude 
Pepper  (D..  Fla.)  hustled  to  the  House  press 
gallery  to  take  up  the  cudgel  of  The  Official 
Opposition. 

That  night,  all  three  network  newscasts 
showed  identical  20-second  segments  of  vid- 
eotape: a  finger-wagging  Pepper,  his  pink 
face  stem,  declaiming,  "Anybody  who 
thinks  we  can  cut  Medicare  benefits  $23  bil- 
lion without  hurting  elderly  beneficiaries  is 
Just  wrong." 

Christopher  Matthews,  the  O'Neill  press 
secretary  who  had  summoned  Pepper,  was 
Jubilant.  Not  only  had  Pepper  refocused  at- 
tention on  the  benefits  i»ue,  a  major  elec- 
tion-year weapon  in  the  Democrats'  arsenal, 
but  Matthews  believed  he'd  also  made  Rea- 
gan's response  seem  petty  by  comparison. 

"He's  the  best  orator  in  Congress,  and  he's 
totally  credible  on  elderly  issues,"  Matthews 
said.  "I  wish  we  had  more  like  him." 

The  reaction  of  Rep.  Tony  Coelho  (D.. 
Calif.),  chairman  of  the  Democratic  Con- 
gressional Campaign  Committee,  was  more 
succinct.  "Claude  Pepper."  he  said,  "is  dyna- 
mite." 

Claude  Denson  Pepper,  populist  son  of 
the  New  Deal,  is  being  reborn  politically 
this  election  year. 

As  the  oldest  man  in  Congress,  chairman 
of  the  House  Aging  Committee  and  a  pas- 
sionate advocate  for  32  years  on  behalf  of 
those  he  terms  "the  little  people."  Pepper's 
name  is  irrevocably  linked  to  what  may  be 
1982's  most  volatile  issue  and  constituency: 
Social  Security  and  its  36  million  elderly, 
blind  and  disabled  recipients. 

And  despite  the  doleful  predictions  of  ac- 
tuaries that  the  system  is  going  broke,  not- 
withstanding hemorrhaging  federal  deficits 
and  the  conflicting  clatter  of  study  commis- 
sions. Pepper's  voice  still  rings  strong  and 
clear. 

TOUKINC  THE  COUNTST 

"We  must  not  and.  as  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned. <re  shall  not  cut  benefits."  he  thun- 
ders. 

Defiantly  InvolUng  the  names  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  and  Lj^don  Balnes  John- 
son and  fearlessly  heaping  rhetorical  coals 
on  the  heads  of  conservative  Republicans 
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and  Democrats  alike.  Pepper  is  touring  the 
country  trying  to  rekindle  fire  from  the 
embers  of  the  New  Deal  and  the  Great  Soci- 
ety. 

If  his  stem-winding  oratory  sometimes 
seem  dated,  if  he  leaves  himself  open  to  crit- 
icism that  he  is  soft-hearted. and  even  soft- 
headed In  this  flinty  new  era  of  the  bottom 
line.  Claude  Pepper  couldn't  care  less. 

"I  came  to  Congress  with  convictions  of 
trying  honestly  to  serve  all  the  people."  he 
tells  an  Interviewer,  "and  I've  never  changed 
them.  Public  service  is  like  a  ministry  to  me. 
It's  my  way  of  doing  my  little  chit  to  make 
life  a  little  better  for  the  people  who  are 
traveling  along  life's  highway  with  me." 

Said  Coelho:  "Outside  of  Tip  O'Neill, 
Claude  is  the  best  known  name  on  the 
Democratic  aisle.  And  as  far  as  the  elderly 
are  concerned,  he's  got  absolute  credibility. 
He  spoke  in  my  district  recently,  and  he  ac- 
tually had  people  in  tears." 

To  listen  to  Pepper  speak  is  to  be  swept 
back  in  time.  To  him.  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  an  uncontrollable  deficit:  only  a  lack  of 
full  employment.  No  social  welfare  program 
is  too  expensive;  no  need  is  greater  than 
that  of  a  hungry  child,  a  jobless  adult,  an 
impoverished  senior  citizen.  And  no  one  is 
as  dangerous  as  Ronald  Reagan. 

"A  government  cannot  be  true  to  its 
democratic,  its  republican,  in  the  larger 
sense,  obligation  if  it  ignores  the  needs  of  a 
large  part  of  its  people  and  tries  to  benefit 
particularly  the  few."  he  said,  hunching 
over  his  littered  desk  In  an  office  crammed 
with  a  half -century  of  political  memorabilia. 

"This  administration  is  the  most  brazen  in 
the  history  of  this  country  on  its  preference 
for  giving  assistance  to  the  fortunate  and 
penalizing  the  unfortunate  and  the  needy. 
And  they  have  victimized,  in  order  to  help 
those  better  off.  the  people  who  are  elderly 
and  poor  and  ill." 

To  Pepper,  the  administration's  greatest 
crime  is  its  "assault"  on  the  Social  Security 
system,  which  was  passed  into  law  one  year 
before  he  came  to  Washington  as  a  U.S.  sen- 
ator in  1936  and  which  he  has  spent  his  po- 
litical lifetime  trying  to  improve. 

As  a  senator,  he  helped  win  passage  of  dis- 
ability benefits.  As  a  congressman,  he  was  a 
key  force  in  ramming  through  Medicare 
coverage,  cost-of-living  increases  and  a  host 
of  other  benefits.  More  than  any  living  poli- 
tician, he  can  lay  claim  to  being,  if  not  the 
father,  at  least  the  guardian  of  Social  Secu- 
rity. 

"He's  a  living  symbol  for  the  elderly,  an 
incredible  man,"  said  Paul  Kerschner  of  the 
American  Association  of  Retired  People. 
"And  he's  not  afraid  of  anybody.  He  doesn't 
have  to  be.  He  has  been  around  too  long." 

Pepper  has  thus  far  opposed  any  proposed 
changes  in  Social  Security  benefits,  though 
he  does  advocate  borrowing  from  general 
revenue  to  carry  the  system  through  what 
he  Insists  Is  only  a  short-term  cash  crunch. 

Indeed,  it  sometimes  appears  as  if  Pepper 
has  closed  his  eyes  to  the  massive  body  of 
evidence  that  underlies  the  Judgment  of  the 
system's  critics.  Instead,  Pepper  prefers  to 
point  a  gnarled  finger  at  one  man:  Reagan. 

"The  administration  says,  'We've  got  to 
reform.' '  'What  do  you  mean,  'reform?' "  he 
roared,  his  face  darkening.  "There's  nothing 
wrong  with  Social  Security.  What's  wrong  is 
with  your  economy.  There's  10.3  million 
people  out  of  work.  Put  all  those  millions 
back  to  work,  and  Social  Security  will  have 
no  problems. 

"So  don't  blame  Social  Security.  Talk 
about  Reaganomlcs." 

His  critics  say  statements  like  that  prove 
that  Pepper  is  out  of  touch  with  reality. 
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"He's  an  anju;h  ronism:  he  lives  in  another 
world."  said  one  Republican  congressman. 
But  to  his  admiters,  it's  vintage  Pepper— for 
the  man  has  a  ways  been  more  concerned 
with  what  shoul  i  be,  rather  than  what  is. 

Pepper  first  b  irst  on  Washington  in  1936. 
elected  to  the  Senate  to  fill  the  vacancy 
caused  by  the  di  lath  of  Sen.  Duncan  Fletch- 
er. The  son  of  an  Alabama  farmer  and  a 
graduate  of  Ha-vard  Law  School,  he  com- 
bined a  passiona  te  concern  for  poor  people— 
of  all  races— wih  a  fervent  admiration  of 
Roosevelt  that  t  ordered  on  love. 

Businessmen  and  conservative  white 
Southerners  despised  him  and  tagged  him 
with  the  nicknalne  "Red  Pepper."  By  1950. 
when  Pepper  wi  s  running  for  his  third  full 
term,  they  ha  i  coalesced  behind  Rep. 
George  Smathe  "s.  who  had  been  a  Pepper 
protege. 

That  compaii  m's  viciousness  has  since 
passed  into  A  merican  political  legend. 
Smathers.  in  a  speech  allegedly  given  in 
rural  North  P  orida.  accused  Pepper  of 
being  a  "shame  less  extrovert"  who  ""prac- 
ticed celibacy"  b  efore  his  marriage.  Newspa- 
per ads,  showing  Pepper  shaking  hands  with 
black  people.  d(  nounced  him  as  a  "nigger 
lover." 

The  loss  to  Si  lathers  sent  Pepper  into  12 
years  of  political  retirement,  broken  only  by 
a  futile  challenge  to  incumbent  Sen.  Spes- 
sard  Holland  in  1958. 

But  in  1962,  \rtth  Democrat  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  White  House,  Pepper  was  easily 
elected  to  Congress. 

For  the  past  five  years.  Pepper  has  served 
as  Aging  Comimittee  chairman,  a  perfect 
fonmi  for  his  (pncems  about  the  elderly. 
Though  the  cofcmittee  lacks  authority  to 
write  legislation.  Pepper  uses  it  to  hold 
high-visibility  hearings  on  everything  from 
Medicare  insuratice  abuse  to  age  discrimina- 
tion. His  use  of  ^mmicks  to  attract  coverage 
approaches  legend:  He  held  one  hearing  in 
which  all  the  witnesses  were  at  least  100 
years  old.  I 

But  the  compiittee  also  has  issued  a 
steady  stream  ol  reports  that  document  the 
problems  of  tHe  elderly  how  six  in  10 
depend  on  Sociall  Security  as  their  primary 
source  of  incomje;  how  one  in  six  lives  in 
poverty;  how  hither  deductibles  and  other 
restrictions  have  reduced  Medicare's  share 
of  the  average  [hospital  bill  to  something 
around  50  per  cent. 

As  his  party  Heads  into  another  election 
year.  Pepper  is  *termlned  to  keep  that  con- 
sciousness high.]  Despite  two  hearing  aids, 
open  heart  surgery  and  the  death  of  his 
wife  in  1979,  which,  a  friend  says  nearly 
killed  him,  he  keeps  a  schedule  that  is  the 
envy  of  niany  younger  men;  10-hour  days  in 
Congress,  speaking  engagements  that  have 
taken  him  to  five  states  in  the  last  two 
weeks,  a  weekly  newspaper  column  of  advice 
to  the  elderly  atid  trips  back  to  his  home 
district  nearly  e\  ery  weekend. 

IR1  ENSE  SCHEDtTLE 

That  schedule  will  intensify  unless— as 
party  spokesmen  insist  they  will— the  Re- 
publictuis  carry  through  on  a  threat  to 
invest  at  least  |500,000  in  a  Beat  Pepper 
campaign.  Two  OOP  candidates,  both  His- 
panics  hoping  td  appeal  to  the  heavy  Latin 
population  in  ftepper's  district,  which  in- 
cludes part  of  Miami  and  Miami  Beach,  al- 
ready have  announced. 

As  Claude  Pepper's  82nd  birthday  ap- 
proaches, he's  more  than  ready.  He  has 
even  been  doiiK  some  research,  he  con- 
fessed the  otherlday  with  a  sly  grin  into  the 
meaning  of  "de|nagogue"  since  its  a  word 
the  Republicansllike  to  throw  around. 


power 


It  means,  he  says. ' 
promises  to  gain 
asks  in  his  gravest 
been    making    false 
crats,  who  are  trying 
and  Medicare,  or  Rohald 
consistently  promisee 
and  then  endorsed 
backs?    'What   kind 
that?"  Pepper  demanils 

With  a  small  smil^ 
and    his    accent 
Pepper  adds,  "In  the 
saying  that  I've  hea<d: 
rope   in   a   family 
People  should  not 
who  are  perhaps  subject 

Claude  Pepper  laughs 
Opposition  is  ready.* 
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]iT.  Speaker,  I  am 
veek  has  been  pro- 


claimed "National  Orchestra  Week" 
and  want  to  join  rtiy  colleagues  in  sa- 
luting orchestras  iu;ross  the  country. 
It  is  only  fitting  thjat  we  recognize  and 


honor  our  Nation' 
tras  and  the  tale 
their  musicians.  I 
to   honor  my  dis 


symphony  orches- 
and  dedication  of 
especially  proud 
ict's  excellent  or- 


chestra, the  Honolulu  Symphony,  a 
tremendously  exciting  and  talented 
ensemble  which  is  ine  of  the  great  cul- 
tural treasures  of  the  Pacific. 

Since  its  birth  in  1900.  the  Honolulu 
Symphony  has  befen  one  of  Hawaii's 
finest  cultural  attractions.  For  more 
than  80  years  the  Honolulu  Symphony 
has  offered  naagnificent  public 
performances,  chamber  music  ensem- 
bles, youth  concerts,  starlight  pro- 
grams, and  pops  concerts  throughout 
the  Hawaiian  islands.  The  symphony, 
under  the  direction  of  Maestro  Donald 
Johanos,  provides  dutstanding  and  cre- 
ative musical  talent  which  enhances 
local  ballet,  choral]  and  theatrical  per- 
formances, as  wall  as  the  annual 
Hawaii  Opera  Fesiival.  The  members 
of  the  Honolulu  Symphony  also  have 
a  fine  educational  outreach  program 
that  inspires  an  Expanding  pool  of 
.local  musical  talentl. 

Honolulu  is  extremely  fortunate  to 
have  an  orchestra  with  the  high  cali- 
ber and  national  rinown  of  the  Hono- 
lulu Symphony,  arid  I  am  honored  to 
extend  my  highest  praise  in  saluting 
the  excellence  and  dedication  of  the 
Honolulu  Symphony .« 
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BARNEY  FRANK  FIGHTS 

AGAINST   CUTS    IN   PROGRAMS 
FOR  ELDERS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

or  FUJRIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

9  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
the  privilege  to  attend  a  meeting  last 
month  in  Swansea,  Mass.,  to  help 
older  people  organize  against  cuts  pro- 
posed by  the  administration  in  social 
seciuity,  the  title  V  senior  employ- 
ment program,  medicare,  and  other 
such  programs  so  vitally  important  to 
the  elderly. 

The  forum  was  called  by  Congress- 
man Barney  Frank,  the  only  member 
of  the  Massachusetts  delegation  to 
serve  on  the  House  Select  Committee 
on  Aging.  In  convening  this  gathering. 
Representative  Prank  noted: 

It  is  important  that  older  people  get  the 
information  they  neci  to  help  them  protect 
those  valuable  programs  against  attempts 
by  officials  who  are  trying  to  cut  them  out 
of  the  budget.  There  are  plenty  of  responsi- 
ble ways  to  cut  the  budget  without  threat- 
ening the  most  vulnerable  segment  of  our 
society. 

Representative  Frank  has  been  a 
vigorous,  enthusiastic,  outspoken  ad- 
vocate for  our  Nation's  elder  Ameri- 
cans and  a  tribute  to  the  Aging  Com- 
mittee's service  to  this  population. 

At  that  time  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  a  recent  statement 
by  Barney  Frank  to  elders  in  his  dis- 
trict regarding  proposed  cuts  in  many 
programs  that  help  older  Americans.  I 
ask  that  his  statement  appear  in  its 
entirety  in  the  Record  at  this  point: 
Statement  by  Congressman  Barnet  Frank 
or  Massachusetts 

Last  year,  the  President  and  his  allies  in 
Congress  voted  severe  cuts  in  many  pro- 
grams that  help  older  people.  For  example, 
the  unfairly  high  Increase  in  Medex  recent- 
ly voted  in  Massachusetts  resulted,  in  part, 
from  cutbacks  made  at  the  federal  level  in 
the  Medicare  program  in  last  year's  federal 
budget.  This  year,  the  President  and  his 
congressional  allies  have  proposed  further 
cuts  in  these  programs.  The  proposal  to 
abolish  the  Senior  Aide  program,  the  pro- 
ix>sal  to  further  cut  medicare,  the  propceals 
to  stop  buUding  housing  for  the  elderly  de- 
spite continuing  need,  and,  of  course,  the  in- 
credible proposal  to  cut  $40  biUion  from 
social  security  benefits  over  the  next  three 
years— all  of  these  must  be  defeated. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  reduce  the  fed- 
eral deficit.  But  I  also  know  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  make  the  cuts  that  are  necessary  in 
federal  spending  without  further  damaging 
important  programs  that  provide  needed 
services  for  older  people.  The  prorwsed  Ad- 
ministration budget  continues  to  squander 
billions  of  dollars  on  agricultural  subsidies, 
subsidies  for  the  privately  owned  nuclear  in- 
dustry, wasteful  water  projects  throughout 
the  country,  and  on  unnecessary  and  very 
costly  weapons  systems  such  as  the  MX  mis- 
sile and  the  B-1  bomber.  Additional  billions 
could  be  provided  to  reduce  the  deficit  by 
closing  the  unjustified  tax  loopholes  which 
were  part  of  last  year's  tax  reduction  pack- 
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age— a  measure  which  unfairly  favored  the 
wealthy  at  the  expense  of  the  middle-class 
and  poor  in  our  coiuitry.  If  we  were  to 
impose  the  taxes  that  were  reduced  last 
year  for  oil  companies,  and  if  we  were  to 
end  the  lease-back  scheme  which  has  led  to 
the  evasion  of  so  many  billions  of  dollars  of 
revenue,  we  would  be  able  to  make  substan- 
tial reductions  in  the  deficit  without  cutting 
necessary  programs  for  the  elderly. 

Older  people  who  have  worked  hard  all 
their  lives  to  buUd  this  country  both  in  Jobs 
and  in  raising  families,  must  not  be  made 
the  scapegoats  for  our  economic  problems. 
It  is  not  the  programs  that  benefit  older 
people  that  have  caused  our  budget  deficit 
and  it  is  unworthy  of  a  great  country  like 
the  United  States  to  deny  its  older  citizens 
lives  of  some  dignity  and  security.  I  promise 
you  that  in  Washington  today  and  as  long 
as  I  am  in  public  life.  I  will  continue  to  fight 
very  strongly  for  fair  treatment  for  our 
older  citizens  and  against  the  unfair  cuts 
that  were  made  last  year  and  are  being  pro- 
posed for  this  year.* 
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PRIME  MINISTER  HAUGHEY 
ADDRESSES  IRISH  AMERICANS 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  submit  the  following 
statement  made  by  the  Prime  Minister 
of  Ireland  on  a  recent  visit  to  the 
United  States. 

In  his  statement,  the  Prime  Minister 
calls  upon  Irish-Americans  to  forsake 
any  "policies  which  envisage  violence 
and  terror  as  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  unity  of  Ireland."  He  in- 
stead calls  upon  the  friends  of  Ireland 
to  support  the  policies  of  the  Irish 
Government  in  its  efforts  to  achieve 
Irish  unification. 

Mr.    Speaker.    I   want   to   join   the 
Prime  Minister  in  his  exhortation  of 
Irish-Americans  and  others  concerned 
about  Ireland.  Those  of  us  who  consid- 
er ourselves  friends  of  Ireland  must  do 
all  that  we  can  to  eschew  those  who 
would  encourage  violence  in  Northern 
Ireland.  Our  goal  must  be  a  speedy 
and  peaceful  unification  of  Ireland. 
Speech  bt  the  Taoiseach.  Mr.  Charles  J. 
Haughey.  T.D.,  AT  A  Reception  for  the 
Irish-American  Community  in  "the  Wal- 
dorf Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  June  10. 
1982 

I  am  fortunate  that  my  brief  visit  to  New 
York  allows  me  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
this  distinguished  assembly  of  leaders  of  the 
Irish-American  Community  and  friends  of 
Ireland. 

In  my  address  at  the  White  House  on 
Saint  F»atrick's  Day  this  year  when  we  were 
the  guests  of  President  Reagan,  I  sought  to 
convey  something  of  the  immense  pride 
taken  in  Ireland  in  the  magnificent  contri- 
bution Irish-Americans  have  nude  in  the 
building  of  the  United  States.  Many  of  the 
Irish  men  and  women  who  made  their  home 
in  America  came  first  to  this  city  of  New 
York.  It  is  to  this  great  metropolis,  too,  that 
representatives  and  leaders  of  the  Irish 
people  came   to   seek   that  support   from 


Irish-Americans  which  was  crucial  in  our 
struggle  for  independence.  One  such  leader 
was  Eamon  De  Valera  who  was  bom  in  New 
York  and  on  my  last  visit  here  I  gave  myself 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Church  of  St. 
Agnes  where  he  was  baptised  one  hundred 
years  ago.  It  is  a  great  honour  for  me  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  t>eople  at  home  in  this 
centenary  year  of  E^amon  De  Valera  to  ex- 
press to  you  all.  Friends  of  Ireland,  our  grat- 
itude for  your  steadfast  support  for  our  po- 
litical, economic  and  social  development. 

At  home  we  have  perhaps  sometimes 
taken  that  suppori  for  granted.  In  our  pride 
in  the  achievement  of  our  compatriots  here, 
we  have  not  always  realised  the  immensely 
varied  part  played  by  Irish-Americans  build- 
ing of  this  land  and  the  sacrifices  made  in 
doing  so.  Neither  have  we  always  made  an 
adequate  effort  to  ensure  that  our  friends  in 
America  were  fully  informed  of  the  evolu- 
tion of  the  greater  part  of  the  Irish  home- 
land into  a  modem,  progressive  democratic 
society.  We  must  now  look  to  a  future  of 
greater  mutual  understanding  and  construc- 
tive co-operation  among  Irish  people  every- 
where in  the  achievement  of  Irish  national 
objectives. 

For  my  part,  I  can  assure  you  of  my  Gov- 
ernment's appreciation  of  the  sympathies 
and  traditional  loyalties  which  have  given 
strength  to  successive  generations  of  Irish 
emigrants  and  their  descendants  in  this 
country.  I  know  from  my  personal  experi- 
ence that  the  Irish  American  Community  of 
today  is  anxious  and  is  well  placed  to  contin- 
ue this  great  tradition. 

I  am  deeply  aware  of  the  obligation  on  me 
to  explain  fully  and  communicate  clearly  to 
you,  the  representatives  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can Community,  the  politics  of  the  Irish 
Government  for  the  attainment  of  our  fun- 
damental aim  of  welding  historically  diverse 
cultures  and  traditions  into  a  unified 
modem  nation. 

It  is  my  conviction  that  much  of  the  con- 
fusion which  has  existed  regarding  the  Irish 
Government's  approach  to  the  problem  of 
Northern  Ireland  stems  from  a  failure  in 
communication  and  I  am  determined  to 
remedy  that  failure. 

Let  us  be  clear  then  about  one  thing- the 
first  political  priority  of  the  Irish  Govern- 
ment is  to  promote  the  unity  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  This  is  not  a  question  simply  of 
territorlEil  integrity.  We  seek  a  union  of  cul- 
tiu"e  and  traditions  in  a  nation  which,  like 
yours,  is  based  on  democracy  and  respects 
fully  the  freedom  of  the  individual.  Our  en- 
ergies are  directed  towards  creating  a  frame- 
work in  which  an  all-Ireland  settlement  can 
be  negotiated  to  ensure  that  in  the  new  Ire- 
land which  will  emerge  the  rights  of  all 
Irish  men  and  women  will  be  entirely  re- 
spected and  fully  guaranteed.  We  are  con- 
vinced that  it  is  only  in  unity  that  the  divi- 
sions which  are  undermining  the  material 
wellbeing  of  generations  of  Irishmen  can  be 
ended.  Only-in  unity  can  the  true  fulfill- 
ment of  our  two  great  traditions  be 
achieved. 

Britain  has  major  responsibility  in  solving 
the  problem  of  Northern  Ireland.  As  we  con- 
template the  appalling  cost  of  Northern  Ire- 
land's failure  as  a  political  and  economic 
entity,  not  only  to  the  community  in  the  Six 
Counties  but  to  all  of  us  who  live  on  the 
island  of  Ireland,  we  are  entitled  to  ask  for 
British  help  and  cooperation  in  finding  a 
new  and  more  constructive  basis  for  the 
management  and  development  of  Irish  af- 
fairs by  Irishmen  and  women  in  their  own 
best  Interest.  I  have  always  argued  that  this 
will  not  only  restore  peace  in  Ireland  but  it 
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wfl]  remove  the  shmdow  which  hangs  over 
relatlom  between  Britain  and  Ireland. 

It  la  not  in  the  Irish  Interest  alone  that  we 
•eek  British  help  and  goodwill  in  the  solu- 
tion of  the  Northern  Ireland  problem.  It  is 
also  in  Britain's  interest,  in  America's  inter- 
est, and  in  the  interest  of  democracy  every- 
where that  the  present  unstable  situation  is 
not  allowed  to  continue. 

At  this  stage,  I  believe  that  only  Joint 
action  by  Dublin  and  London,  taking  fully 
into  account  the  views  of  all  the  Northern 
people,  can  begin  to  end  division  among 
Irish  people. 

As  Taoiaeaeh.  therefore,  I  have  actively 
pursued  the  creation  of  an  institutional  re- 
lationship with  Britain  as  a  way  of  provid- 
ing an  appropriate  framework  for  such  Joint 
action. 

In  my  address  at  the  White  House  last 
March  I  expressed  the  hope  that  the  en- 
couragement of  Irish  unity  would  rank  high 
among  the  international  objectives  of  the 
United  States.  The  President  has  already 
emphasized  that  the  Northern  Ireland  con- 
flict ahd  the  instability  which  it  represents 
is  a  problem  which  should  concern  all  of  us 
in  the  Western  Democracies.  The  United 
States  as  a  friend  of  both  Ireland  and  Brit- 
ain can  do  much  to  encourage  a  change  of 
attitudes  in  Northern  Ireland  which  would 
pave  the  way  for  Irish  unity.  Moreover,  the 
United  States  Administration  continues  to 
express  concern  about  the  declining  econo- 
my of  Northern  Ireland  and  a  readiness  to 
encourage  private  investment  into  Northern 
Ireland  when  stability  has  been  restored 
through  the  decisive  political  progress  we 
seek. 

I  urge  you,  and  through  you,  all  Irish- 
Americans,  to  unite  behind. the  clear  policy 
upon  which  we  are  embarked.  This  policy 
already  commands  the  support  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  Irish  people. 
Broad  Irish-American  support  for  our  objec- 
tives will,  I  believe,  enable  the  United  States 
Administration  to  play  a  more  effective  role 
in  resolving  this  problem  which  your  Presi- 
dent rightly  regards  as  one  for  the  entire 
commtmity  of  Western  nations. 

I  was  glad  In  recent  days  to  welcome  in 
Dublin  a  group  of  visitors  from  the  Congres- 
sioiud  Organization,  the  Friends  of  Ireland. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  meet  more  of  these 
true  friends  of  Ireland  here  this  evening.  I 
look  forward  to  many  more  such  visits  in 
both  directions  across  the  Atlantic  in  the 
future.  These  interchanges  help  to  inform 
people  about  the  real  cause  of  the  conflict 
in  Northern  Ireland  and  promote  Irish 
unity  as  the  most  effective  road  to  peace. 

My  Oovenunent  will  work  with  all  those 
in  America  who  share  our  ultimate  objective 
of  the  unity  of  the  people  of  Ireland  and 
our  abhorrence  of  violence.  And  let  me  em- 
phasise that  violence,  evil  in  itself  and  ap- 
palling in  its  consequences,  can  only  post- 
pone the  day  of  Irish  unity.  Far  from  ad- 
vancing, it  will  further  delay  a  final  British 
military  and  political  withdrawal  from  Ire- 
land. Violence  and  the  bitterness  it  involves 
only  frustrate  the  ultimate  achievement  of 
national  imity. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  are  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  Northern  Ireland  situation 
and  the  Irish  Government  shares  your  con- 
cern and  hopes  for  your  understanding  and 
support  for  the  view  that  progress  in  remov- 
ing the  causes  of  violence  can  only  be  made 
by  peaceful  political  means. 

Friends  of  Ireland  in  America,  that  is  the 
message  I  have  come  to  give  you.  It  is  a  posi- 
tive message.  I  set  before  you  a  positive  aim, 
the  pracef ul  reunification  by  agreement  of 
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our  people  anf  of  our  country.  I  have  de- 
scribed the  peaceful  framework  in  which  we 
shall  pursue  that  aim.  Let  us  do  nothing 
that  will  separate  Irish  men  and  women, 
whatever  side  0f  the  Atlantic  they  may  live 
on— that  is  thfl  most  fundamental  lesson  of 
our  history.  I  am  confident  that  we  will  not' 
forget  it,  but  that  we  will  from  now  on  work 
together  by  peaceful  persuasion  to  build  a 
national  will  for  progress,  a  will  to  solve  the 
most  obdurata  problem  which  stands  be- 
tween us  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  wider  na- 
tionhood which  embraces  all  the  traditions 
of  Ireland. 

Nobody  In  AAierica.  therefore,  should  sup- 
port or  subscrfi>e  to  policies  which  envisage 
violence  and  terror  as  the  means  of  bringing 
about  the  unity  of  Ireland. 

We  intend  to  mobilise  effectively  Ameri- 
can political  and  public  opinion  in  favour  of 
the  cause  of  Irish  unity  by  peaceful  political 
process,  the  only  true  and  lasting  basis  for 
such  unity.  We  Intend  to  weld  together  the 
constructive  efforts  of  the  Friends  of  Ire- 
land and  of  Iriah-Americans  generally,  both 
individually  and  through  their  various  or- 
ganisations, to  support  the  cause  of  Irish 
unity  by  peaceful  but  purposeful  negotia- 
tions as  the  ultimate  and  only  sensible  way 
to  end  the  int<flerable  situation  in  Northern 
Ireland. 

We  want  your  support  and  help  in  that 
political  constitutional  process.  But  there 
are  always  of  (ourse  many  other  particular 
ways  in  which  ^ou  can  help  the  further  and 
fuller  development  of  Ireland  and  her 
people.  I 

Ireland  todal'  is  engaged  in  a  vast  pro- 
gramme of  m^emisation  tlu^ugh  educa- 
tion, through  Industrial  expansion  based  on 
advanced  scientific  and  technological  indus- 
tries, through  growing  commerce  and  trade 
and  ttuxiugh  otr  rapidly  improving  econom- 
ic infrastructme. 

We  seek  your  help  in  bringing  Ireland  to 
the  front  ranM  of  the  small  modem  econo- 
mies, an  ambKion  within  our  reach  given 
our  rich  natuial  resources  and  the  energy 
and  enterprise  pf  our  people. 

Your  partnership  can  take  many  forms, 
all  of  practical  benefit  to  you  and  to  Ire- 
land. I 

You  and  yoilr  families  can  come  on  holi- 
days to  Ireland,  as  so  many  of  you  have 
done  down  the  years.  Bord  Failte  (the  Irish 
Tourist  Board).  Aer  Lingus  and  CIE  and 
travel  agents  everywhere  can  provide  you 
with  all  the  advice  and  assistance  you  need 
for  a  happy  and  rewarding  holiday  in  Ire- 
land. 

You  may  b4  in  a  position  to  encourage 
your  particular  firm  or  corporation  to  invest 
in  manufacturing  or  service  industry  in  Ire- 
land knowing  ^ou  will  get  the  most  favoura- 
ble tax  f ^cilitifs,  financial  incentives  and  in- 
vestment returns  available  anywhere  in 
Eliu-ope.  The  offices  of  our  Industrial  Devel- 
opment Authority  throughout  the  United 
States  will  help  you  avail  of  the  full  range 
of  investment  opportimities  Ireland  now 
offers. 

You  can  sppport  our  growing  export 
trade.  We  are  now  one  of  the  highest  ex- 
porters of  goo^s  and  services  in  Europe  rela- 
tive to  the  siie  of  the  country.  The  range 
and  quality  of  our  exports  now  offer  not 
alone  attractiie  consumer  products  for  the 
individual  but  also  new  trading  possibUities 
to  importers,  wholesalers  and  retailers.  The 
officer  of  Coras  Trachtala,  the  Irish  Ebcport 
Board,  in  the  United  States  will  help  you 
gain  access  to  this  growing  new  trading  op- 
portunity.       I 

On  a  completely  different  level  we  will 
shortly  adopt!  a  scheme  proposed  by  Dr. 
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Eoln  McKleman  of  the  Irish-American  Cul- 
tiu-al  Institute  which  will  enable  Irish- 
Americans  to  sponsor  the  planting  of  trees 
in  Ireland  dedicated  ito  themselves,  their  rel- 
atives or  their  friends. 

Their  personalised  tree  planting  and  ded- 
ication will  add  a  new  interest  to  a  visit  to 
Ireland  and  will  remain  for  many  genera- 
tions a  testimony  of  our  practical  and  affec- 
tionate interest  in  Ireland. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  ask  you  to  think  se- 
riously on  what  I  lutve  said  in  this  short  ad- 
dress about  the  supgrart  we  need  from  you 
for  our  positive  but  peaceful  policies  and 
our  economic  endeavours. 

I  also  hope  that  you  will  avail  of  one  or 
other  of  the  practical  ways  I  have  outlined, 
to  Join  with  us  in  building  a  modem  pro- 
gressive and  prospering  Ireland  where  con- 
ditions are  now  so  (ffferent  from  the  depri- 
vation which  drove  the  Irish  originally  in 
great  numbers  to  seek  a  better  life  overseas. 
We  are  now  a  land  of  growing  opportunity. 
My  purpose  here  today  is  to  invite  you  to 
Join  us  in  realising  these  opportunities,  to 
enlist  your  encouragement— and  support  for 
our  enterprising  eoonomic  plans  and  our 
prudent  political  endeavours.* 
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Tuetday,  Vune  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  I  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  mf  distinguished  col- 
league, CongresBiban  Hyde,  for  spon- 
soring House  J(^int  Resolution  386 
which  designates  June  14  as  "Baltic 
Freedom  Day." 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  Iticorporatlon  of  Lith- 
uania. Latvia,  and  Estonia.  June  14  is  a 
very  important  date  in  Baltic  history, 
for  it  was  on  th^t  day  in  1940  that 
thousands  of  people  from  the  three 
Baltic  States  wer^  forcibly  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  Soviet  citizens 
were  relocated  ii|to  the  Baltic  States 
in  order  to  "Russify"  those  States. 

House  Joint  E)esolution  386  states 
that: 

The  Congress  recognizes  the  continuing 
desire  and  the  right!  of  the  people  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia  for  freedom  and  in- 
dependence from  the  domination  of  the 
U.S.S.R.  1 

This  fact  was  siressed  by  the  United 
States  when  we  I  signed  the  Helsinki 
Final  Act  on  Aiigust  1,  1975,  and  it 
should  be  stressed  again  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  am  pleased  that  this  important 
resolution  passed  the  House.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TC   FATHER  JOSEPH 
JO]  INSON 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  HAnACHOSKTTS 
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Tuesday, 


June  IS,  1982 


m  Mr.  CONTE.  Ifr.  Speaker,  I  would 


like  to  recognize 


an  amazing  man  who 
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serves  the  people  of  my  district.  This 
June  20,  Father  Joseph  Johnson  will 
mark  the  50th  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood.  In  1932,  this 
man  began  an  incredible  career  of 
service  that  I  want  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 

Monsignor  Johnson  springs  from 
humble  origins.  A  native  of  Lenox, 
Mass..  and  the  son  of  a  plumber,  he 
first  worked  as  a  plumber's  assistant 
before  entering  the  priesthood.  After 
Lenox  High  School,  he  went  to  Holy 
Cross,  from  which  he  graduated  in 
1929.  Then  Father  Johnson  studied 
for  the  priesthood  in  Europe,  starting 
in  France  and  finishing  his  education 
in  Rome.  He  was  ordained  in  the  dio- 
cese of  Springfield.  Mass..  in  1932. 

This  man  is  unusual  because  of  the 
depth  of  his  intellectual  capabilities 
and  hiunanity.  Monsignor  Johnson 
has  served  as  the  officlalis.  the 
church's  legal  expert,  and  as  a  parish 
priest.  From  1963  to  1965,  he  repre- 
sented the  diocese  of  Springfield  at 
the  Vatican  Council  with  Springfield's 
Christopher  Weldon.  In  1970,  Monsi- 
gnor Johnson  came  to  my  comer  of 
the  world,  where  he  assumed  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  pastor  at  St.  Mark's 
parish  in  Pittsf  ield. 

At  St.  Mark's,  he  has  shown  himself 
to  be  a  great  friend  of  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged.  He  is  a  wonderful,  self- 
effacing  man  who  always  put  his  pa- 
rishioners before  himself.  Three 
months  ago  he  underwent  open  heart 
surgery  to  have  a  valve  replaced. 
Father  Johnson  did  not  seek  medical 
attention  right  away  imtil  his  health 
absolutely  forced  him  into  the  hospi- 
tal. 

What  makes  this  all  the  more  re- 
markable is  that  5  years  ago  this  man 
imderwent  surgery  for  cancer.  His  doc- 
tors then  gave  him  3  months  to  live. 
As  soon  as  he  could  Monsignor  John- 
son resumed  his  duties  as  pastor  for 
St.  Mark's.  Miraculously,  the  cancer 
disappeared. 

Today,  this  man  is  still  a  parish 
priest  living  life  at  full  tUt.  A  man 
without  worldly  goods,  he  lives  out  the 
ideals  of  the  church.  He  honors  me 
and  the  people  of  my  district  with  his 
presence.  In  today's  world  of  selfish- 
ness, greed,  materialism,  and  cjmicism, 
Monsignor  Johnson  and  the  inspira- 
tional life  he  has  lead  give  me  confi- 
dence in  the  goodness  of  man.* 


STUDENT  BENEl-TrS  UNDER 
SOCIAL  SECURITY:  BENEFIT 
CUTS  HURT  THE  NEEDY 
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President  Reagan  proposed  elimina- 
tion of  social  security  benefits  to  col- 
lege age  dependent  children  of  de- 
ceased, disabled,  or  retired  workers. 
Calling  social  security  "inappropriate 
and  inefficient."  the  President  assured 
us  that  these  students  would  be  eligi- 
ble for  Federal  student  assistance  tai- 
lored to  their  needs. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  implemented  the  Presi- 
dent's program,  eliminated  benefits  to 
all  futiu-e  students,  began  a  phaseout 
of  benefits  to  current  college  students, 
and  canceled  benefits  for  the  months 
of  May  through  August. 

After  denying  these  orphaned  or  de- 
pendent children  the  right  to  an  edu- 
cation based  on  the  work  efforts  of 
their  parents,  the  administration 
asked  for  the  cancellation  or  reduction 
of  virtually  all  other  Federal  student 
assistance  programs.  This  year,  the  ad- 
ministration contends  it  "believes  that 
parents  have  the  primary  responsibil- 
ity for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren." 

For  a  good  example  of  the  effect  of 
these  budget  decisions  on  children 
struggling  for  an  education.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion the  following  letter  which  I  re- 
ceived from  a  young  woman  in  my  con- 
gressional district. 

Congrzssmzn:  I  really  can't  understand 
this  new  law  for  student  social  security  ben- 
efits. I'm  in  a  vocational  school  and  have 
two  months  left  and  also  two  months  of 
rent,  food  and  living  expenses  to  pay.  then 
I'll  be  moving  back  home.  I  really  can't  be- 
lieve you  can  Just  cut  a  person  off,  I  was 
never  warned,  even  a  month  ahead  would 
have  helped  but  no  one  sent  me  a  notice 
until  the  middle  of  this  month  after  I  re- 
ceived my  last  check.  What  can  I  do?  I've 
honestly  been  looking  for  a  Job,  but  where 
are  they? 

As  you  probably  don't  know  vocational 
schools  nm  all  summer  long  we  pay  tuition 
all  summer  long.  Okay  these  students  who 
attend  college  get  out  for  the  summer  they 
don't  need  the  money.  We  who  cannot  go  to 
college  reserve  the  right  to  be  put  through  a 
school  which  can  place  us  in  a  Job  so  we 
won't  need  to  go  on  welfare  or  medical  as- 
sistance food  stamps  etc.    .    .    . 

It  seems  to  me  your  paying  a  lot  less  de- 
serving people  in  this  welfare  bit. 

My  sister,  20,  Just  started  her  technical 
training  in  February,  shell  have  to  quit.  My 
mother  has  not  been  remarried  since  my  fa- 
ther's death  and  makes  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  a  week.  She  can't  see  us 
through  school.  There  are  a  lot  of  people  in 
my  predicament  and  don't  know  what  to  do. 
Any  suggestions? 

JnuKA  A.  Bergmam  .• 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OF  MnnfXSOTA 
TK  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tveaday,  June  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
his  February  1981  budget  message  "A 
Program    for    Economic    Recovery." 


MR.  LEROY  ROBERT  (SATCHEL) 
PAIGE:  IN  REMEMBRANCE 
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portunity  to  express  my  condolences 
upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Leroy  Robert 
(Satchel)  Paige. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Paige  removes  an 
extraordinary  American  from  our 
ranlcs.  His  wizardry  as  a  pitcher,  his 
lively  sense  of  humor,  and  his  zest  for 
life  made  him  an  athletic  titan  and  an 
American  extraordinaire. 

Long  before  Black  Americans  were 
permitted  to  participate  in  profession- 
al baseball— Mr.  Paige  was  barred 
from  professional  baseball  for  most  of 
his  adult  life— the  remarkable  Mr. 
Paige  was  making  baseball  history  as  a 
pitcher  and  becoming  an  American 
legend. 

He  was  a  "wonder  of  wonders"  who 
helped  us  to  believe  in  our  better 
selves,  and  was  a  force  for  human  rec- 
onciliation and  understanding,  he  will 
be  sorely  missed  for  the  magnitude 
and  strength  of  his  contribution  to 
baseball  and  to  the  American  spirit. 

The  great  tragedy  of  Mr.  Paige's 
death  is  that  his  unparalleled  athletic 
talents  were  denied  to  this  Nation  for 
so  many  years  because  of  the  color  of 
hissldn. 

Mr.  Paige's  legacy  will  endure  and  to 
that  end  all  Americans  should  be  in- 
spired and  motivated  for  years  to 
come.  One  of  the  best  ways  that  we 
can  show  our  appreciation  to  this  cou- 
rageous and  exemplary  Black  Ameri- 
can and  the  legacy  which  he  leaves 
behind  is  to  affirm  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity for  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Paige  has  certainly  earned  a 
prominent  place  in  American  history. 
To  his  dear  wife.  La  homa,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy.* 


WATCH  OUT  HARVARD.  HERE'S 
FLORIDA  A.  &  M. 


HON.  WILLIAM  (BILL)  CLAY 

OFmSSOUHI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  CLAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  with 
profound  sadness  that  I  take  this  op- 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
frequently  extoUed  the  excellence  of 
the  State  universities  in  my  district  to 
my  colleagues  in  this  House  but  today 
I  would  like  to  pay  particular  atten- 
tion to  Florida  A.  &  M.  University,  the 
smallest  of  the  three,  for  its  effective 
and  innovative  program  to  develop 
future  business  leaders. 

Florida  A.  &  M.'s  School  of  Business 
and  Industry,  under  Dean  Sybil 
Mobley.  has  finally  achieved  a  nation- 
al recognition  equal  to  its  success  and 
I  confidentially  predict  both  the 
school  and  its  graduates  will  continue 
to  set  a  standard  to  which  others  wlU 
aspire. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regional  pride 
to  me  that  the  Florida  A.  &  M.  School 
of  Business  and  Industry  was  recog- 
nized recently  for  excellence  by  News- 
week magazine  whose  headline  I  have 
used  as  a  title  for  these  remarks. 
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For  the  benefit  of  colleagues  who 
may  have  missed  it,  and  for  chief  exec- 
utive officers  in  their  districts  who  are 
seelcing  superbly  educated  business 
grads,  I  am  submitting  the  Newsweelc 
article  in  its  entirety: 

[Prom  Newsweek,  May  24, 1982] 
Waich  Out  Hahvard,  Here's  Florida 
A.  &  M. 
Nathan  Johnson  was  fresh  out  of  high 
school  and  bound  for  Georgia  Tech  when 
the  telephone  rang  one  night.  On  the  line 
was  Sybil  Mobley,  dean  of  the  School  of 
Business  and  Industry  at  Florida  AdcM  Uni- 
versity In  Tallahassee.  She  urged  him  to 
abandon  his  plans  In  favor  of  four  years  at 
predominantly  black  SBI.  "But  I'd  been  ad- 
vised throughout  my  high-school  career  to 
go  to  a  major  white  college."  says,  Johnson: 
and  politely,  he  turned  dean  Mobley  down. 
"She  said.  'I  hope  you  are  good,  so  when 
you  graduate,  one  of  our  students  can  hire, 
you',"  Johnson  recalls.  'I  said  'Let  me  check 
this  lady  out'." 

Johnson  did  more  than  that.  Next  month 
the  21-year-old  SBI  grad  begins  work  at 
Coming  Glass  Works— and  Joins  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  an  alumni  body  deemed  among 
the  best-prepared  business  graduates  in  the 
nation.  Operating  within  Florida's  universi- 
ty system.  She  has  developed  an  innovative 
approach  to  business  education  that  many 
corporations  wish  other  schools  would  emu- 
late. Competition  for  SBI's  graduating  sen- 
iors is  fierce  among  firms  like  Chase  Man- 
hattan Bank.  First  Chicago  and  Ernst  & 
Whinney;  while  they  waited  for  graduation 
earlier  this  month,  some  seniors  were  sort- 
ing through  as  many  as  fifteen  Job  offers. 
Companies  stress  that  their  enthusiasm  has 
little  to  do  with  the  fact  that  95  percent  of 
SBI's  960  students  are  black.  "By  any  stand- 
ard, any  color,"  says  Champion  Internation- 
al Corp.  chairman  Andrew  C.  Sigler,  "CSBI 
students]  are  superb." 

SBI's  high  marks  are  largely  the  result  of 
Mobley,  a  onetime  SBI  professor  named  to 
run  the  school  in  1974.  A  Wharton  M.B.A. 
who  earned  an  accounting  Ph.D.  from  the 
University  of  Illinois,  she  wanted  to  upgrade 
SBI's  academic  standing  with  a  curriculum 
that  would  fully  prepare  students  for  busi- 
ness careers.  "We  went  to  firms  and  asked, 
'What  is  it  you're  not  satisfied  with  in  col- 
lege graduates?' "  says  the  56-year-old 
Mobley.  The  responses  from  the  companies 
were  nearly  unanimous:  while  college  stu- 
dents usually  possessed  the  technical  com- 
petence to  perform  entry-level  work,  they 
frequently  lacked  the  discipline  and  aggres- 
siveness that  are  required  for  superior 
achievement. 

Mobley  originated  a  plan  that  combines  a 
traditional  emphasis  on  accounting,  math 
and  economics  with  a  "professional  develop- 
ment" program  designed  to  impose  a  busi- 
nesslike structure  on  the  school  environ- 
ment. Students  are  divided  into  teams  func- 
tioning as  miniature  corporations— under- 
classmen serving  as  operating  officers.  Jun- 
iors and  seniors  as  top  management— and 
are  assigned  to  programs  aimed  at  develop- 
ing their  communications  skills.  They  stage 
weekly  forums  for  visiting  executives,  hold 
group  discussions  on  books  and  deliver 
planned  and  impromptu  speeches  on  a  vari- 
ety of  business  topics.  Students  are  also  en- 
couraged to  take  several  paid  internships  at 
major  corporations  or  public  agencies.  Rori 
Peters,  a  23-year-old  economics  major  from 
Chicago,  helped  implement  a  change  In  in- 
ventory accounting  at  a  Ou  Pont  division, 
for  example,  and  spent  three  months  fore- 
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casting  cash  ftow  and  scouting  investment 
opportunities  $t  Eastman  Kodak. 

To  ensure  a  steady  supply  of  talent, 
Mobley  frequently  travels  the  country  re- 
cruiting faculty  members  and  students.  She 
focuses  on  blanks  whose  scholastic  Aptitude 
Tests  rank  th^m  in  at  least  the  69th  per- 
centile nationtride.  She  convinces  many  to 
abandon  plans  to  attend  such  schools  as 
Notre  Dame,  |  West  Point  and  even  Ivy 
League  colleges- and  manages  to  persuade 
students  who  bad  never  thought  of  business 
careers  to  enrdl  at  SBI.  Students  who  beat 
the  6-to-l  odds  against  being  admitted  find 
the  going  in  Tallahassee  intense— and  the 
competition  fk'om  their  classmates  enor- 
mous. "Some  Students  feel  they  are  Just  to- 
tally overworUed,"  says  professor  of  organi- 
zational behavior  Amos  Bradford.  "We  try 
to  help  them  understand  what  may  be 
blocking  theni  from  numing  with  everyone 
else."  I 

Slick:  Since  ^BI's  program  is  so  young,  it 
is  too  early  t9  Judge  its  impact  on  the  ca- 
reers of  alui^i.  But  corporations  aren't 
hesitating  witi  their  praise.  At  a  recent  Cor- 
ning Glass  sates  meeting,  19-year-old  SBI 
sophomore  Tamara  Ann  Evans  delivered  a 
paper  to  a  group  of  salesmen  that  Coming 
president  Thotnas  C.  MacAvoy  called  "really 
slick."  'What  they  get  at  SBI,  besides  the 
technical  traifiing,  is  presence  and  confi- 
dence," says  MacAvoy.  Some  recruiters  say 
SBI  grads  oft«i  surpass  the  alumni  of  many 
graduate  business  schools  In  sophistication. 
Appreciative  oompanies  have  been  generous 
in  their  support.  Atlantic  Richfield's  Texas- 
based  oil  and  gas  subsidiary,  for  example, 
donated  $100,D00  this  year,  and  flies  in  a 
staffer  each  wfeek  to  teach  petroleum-indus- 
try accounting.  So  far  nearly  twenty  compa- 
nies have  agneed  to  donate  $100,000  each 
toward  buildihg  an  endowment  fund  that 
Mobley  says  is  badly  needed  to  offset  Feder- 
al cutbacks  in  student  aid. 

When  It  can  be  found,  corporate  criticism 
of  SBI  is  low  \tey.  "I  tend  to  think  it  would 
be  even  better*  if  there  were  stronger  liberal- 
arts  requirements,"  says  Champion's  Sigler, 
who  nonetheless  thought  enough  of  Mobley 
and  SBI  to  gife  the  dean  a  seat  on  Champi- 
on's board.  Nfiobley  concedes  there  is  room 
for  Improvement,  but  says  that  finding  SBI 
students  well<paylng  jobs  in  business  may 
ultimately  be  the  most  efficient  way  to  pro- 
vide them  with  broad  horizons.  It's  no  acci- 
dent that  eadh  floor  in  a  $5  million  class- 
room building  now  under  construction  will 
be  named  after  Wall  Street  and  other 
famous  contmerclal  thoroughfares.  If 
Mobley  gets  ^er  way,  the  quickest  road  to 
all  of  them  n|ay  one  day  lead  directly  from 
SBI.* 


TRIBUTE  rrO  BOB  CREIGHTON, 
RETmiNp  ASSISTANT  CITY 
MANAG£|R  OF  LONG  BEACH, 
CAIilP. 


M.  ANDERSON 


HON. 

OF  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  H0t;SE  OF  RXPRESEHTATIVES 


Bday,  June  IS.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  today  to  pay  tribute  to  a  dedicated 
and  talented  public  servant,  Robert  C. 
Creighton,  who  is  retiring  from  his  po- 
sition as  as^tant  city  manager  for  the 
city  of  liong  Beach,  Calif.  Bob 
Creighton  pas  served  the  citizens  of 
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Long  Beach  with  distinction  as  a  city 
employee  for  ovei  33  years. 

His  tenure  with  the  city  began  short- 
ly after  the  ^econd  World  War. 
During  the  war,  I  lob  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  as  an  officer  on  board  antisub- 
marine vessels. 

He  received  hii  B.A.  degree  at  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
where  he  majorad  in  public  adminis- 
tration, and  his  master's  degree  in 
public  adminlstrution  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Soutliem  California,  Los 
Angeles.  His  master's  thesis  was 
awarded  the  first  John  Pfiffner  Hon- 
orary Award  for  the  outstanding 
public  administration  thesis  of  the 
1955  academic  ye  u-  at  USC.  Certainly, 
Bob's  interests  and  qualifications 
pointed  to  his  mpendlng  career  in 
government. 

Bob's  career  w  th  the  city  of  Long 
Beach  has  encon^passed  a  wide  range 
of  duties.  He  begui  as  a  public  health 
analyst,  but  was  quickly  promoted  to 
the  position  of  m  anager  of  the  admin- 
istrative division,  with  responsibilities 
for  the  administration  of  the  health 
department. 

Because  of  his  growing  expertise  in 
administration  ahd  budgetary  affairs. 
Bob  was  soon  selected  to  fill  the  posi- 
tion of  chief  of,  the  budget  and  re- 
search division  of  the  city  of  Long 
Beach.  Here  he  demonstrated  his  un- 
derstanding of  tpe  importance  of  co- 
ordinating the  wprk  of  the  budget  de- 
partment and  setiting  budget  priorities 
in  close  collaboration  with  the  other 
city  department^a  talent  that  I  am 
sure  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
Congress  have  c(nne  to  dearly  appreci- 
ate. 

In  1962,  Bob  wfis  chosen  to  be  assist- 
ant city  manageit  of  Long  Beach,  a  po- 
sition he  has  l^ld  for  the  past  20 
a  key  figure  in  the 
city  affairs  during  a 
time  when  Long  Beach  and  its  port 
were  enjoying  uhprecedented  growth. 
Bob's  expertise  in  interdepartmental 
coordination,  budgetary  responsibility, 
and  government  tulminlstration  were 
of  immense  value  to  the  city  as  it  ad- 
Justed  to  its  heady  growth. 

In  this  capacity  Bob  has  been  able  to 
put  his  expertise  to  good  use,  benefit- 
ing all  the  citizens  of  Long  Beach. 
Under  his  guidaitce  the  city  manager's 
office  was  reorganized  to  make  it  more 
responsible  and  open  to  the  city  coiui- 
cil  and  the  citizenry.  He  has  also 
opened  up  the  decisionmaking  process 
of  the  city  manager's  office  to  the 
staff  through  pi^lic  planning  sessions. 
Bob  has,  in  stpTt,  worked  hard  to 
ent  work  better, 
d  age  when  it  is  in 
,te  the  efforts,  and 
of  civil  servants— a 
term  that  has  incidentally  been  large- 
ly replaced  by  tie  more  sinister  word 
am  proud  to  stand  in 
who  has  dedicated  his 


years.  Bob  was 
management  of 


make  city  gover 

In  this  day 
vogue  to  denig 
even    character. 


"bureaucrat"— I 
honor  of  a  man 
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life  to  the  public.  His  achievements 
are  not  likely  to  make  the  headlines  or 
the  history  books,  but  the  continu- 
ation of  his  work  is  vital  to  this  coun- 
try's future.  We  must  encourage,  not 
discourage,  the  youth  of  our  country 
to  follow  Bob's  footsteps  into  govern- 
ment and  public  service.  His  has  been 
a  worthy  and  honorable  career. 

In  conclusion,  my  wife  Lee  joins  me 
in  conveying  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  the  service  Bob  Creighton  has 
given  to  all  who  live  and  work  in  the 
city  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.  Our  very 
best  wishes  go  to  Bob,  his  wife  Patri- 
cia, and  their  two  daughters  Kathy 
and  Karen  on  the  happy  occasion  of 
his  retirement,  and  we  wish  them  all 
many  happy  years  ahead.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  FATHER 
CAMILLO  L.  SANTINI 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  15,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
recognize  an  incredible  man  in  my  dis- 
trict who  has  made  great  contributions 
to  his  commimity.  This  June  20, 
Father  Camillo  L.  Santini  will  cele- 
brate the  49th  anniversary  of  his  ordi- 
nation to  the  priesthood.  I  think  it  is 
important  to  cite  the  dedicated  and 
selfless  service  of  this  outstanding 
man. 

Father  Santini's  life  demonstrates 
how  this  country  is  a  nation  of  immi- 
grants, and  one  built  by  their  hard 
work  and  enterprise.  Father  Santini 
emigrated  from  Italy  to  Munson, 
Mass.,  in  his  youth.  After  graduation 
from  Munson  High  School,  he  went  on 
to  the  Stigmatine  Father's  Seminary 
in  Wellsley  and  Waltham.  Cardinal 
Cushing  ordained  him  June  20,  1942, 
at  the  Church  of  the  Sacred  Heart  in 
Newton,  Mass.  Since  that  time.  Father 
Santini  has  served  as  far  away  as  Van- 
couver, British  Columbia,  and  as  near 
as  my  home  of  Pittsf  ield,  Mass. 

It  is  in  this  community  that  Father 
Santini  has  carved  deep  a  place  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people  for  himself.  This 
community  is  one  near  to  my  heart. 
The  man  who  served  it  was  as  humble 
and  full  of  love  as  those  who  founded 
it. 

The  Mount  Carmel  Church  began  in 
a  basement.  Impoverished  immigrants 
from  Italy,  such  as  my  parents,  found- 
ed it.  They  scrimped  and  saved  to 
build  a  house  that  matched  their  devo- 
tion to  God.  However,  this  beautiful 
church  could  not  have  been  built  with- 
out the  thorough,  efficient  and  selfless 
work  of  Father  Santini.  This  man  was 
both  literally  and  spiritually  a  church 
builder. 

This  man  was  never  a  passive  priest 
but  one  who  truly  cared  for  his  parish- 
ioners. He  has  shared  in  the  communi- 
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ty's  joy  and  provided  solace  in  the 
times  of  sorrow.  He  has  supported  a 
vigorous  parish  life  that  is  vital  to  the 
health  of  a  community.  He  has  com- 
forted the  old,  knowing  and  appreciat- 
ing the  old  ways  and  customs  of  Italy. 

In  Verona,  Italy,  the  Stigmatine 
order  of  priests  was  foimded  expressly 
to  assist  the  youth  of  that  city.  In 
Pittsfield,  just  as  in  Verona,  the  Stig- 
matine Fathers  have  worked  to  mold 
and  shape  the  spiritual  growth  of  our 
youth. 

With  my  family,  he  has  been  a  de- 
voted teacher  and  friend.  I  am  indebt- 
ed to  this  man  for  friendship,  love,  and 
support  over  the  years.  Father  San- 
tini's life  of  service  has  exemplified 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church. 

For  me  Father  Santini  represents 
what  a  priest  should  be.  I  am  privi- 
leged to  call  this  man  my  friend.  This 
June  20,  several  hundred  of  those 
whose  lives  have  been  touched  by  this 
wonderful  man  will  gather  at  Moimt 
Carmel  Church.  There  they  will  help 
Father  Santini  joyously  celebrate  and 
reflect  over  his  40  years  in  the  priest- 
hood and  I  would  like  to  echo  the  sen- 
timents of  all  who  know  him:  "Well 
done  thou  good  and  faithful  serv- 
ant."—Matthew  25:  21.« 


ALTERNATIVE  WORK 
SCHEDULES  REAUTHORIZATION 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  legislation  to  contin- 
ue authorization  for  the  use  of  alter- 
native work  schedules  by  Federal 
agencies.  The  current  emergency  au- 
thorization will  expire  in  about  4 
weeks  and  I  hope  we  can  promptly 
enact  this  legislation  in  time  to  meet 
the  deadline. 

Because  most  Members  are  familiar 
with  this  issue,  I  will  only  summarize 
the  background.  The  95th  Congress 
passed  the  Federal  Employees  Flexible 
and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 
of  1978  which  allowed  experimenta- 
tion with  a  number  of  alternatives  to 
the  traditional  fixed-schedule  8-hour 
workday.  During  the  past  3  years  more 
that  325,000  Federal  employees  in 
1,500  organizations  have  taken  part  in 
the  experimental  program  temporarily 
authorized  by  Congress. 

The  act  required  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  (OPM)  to  submit 
an  interim  report  on  the  results  of  the 
experiment  and  legislative  recommen- 
dations no  later  than  September  30, 
1981,  so  that  Congress  would  have  suf- 
ficient time  to  consider  permanent  leg- 
islation in  an  orderly  fashion.  I  had 
planned  to  hold  hearings  last  October. 
We  did  not  receive  the  report  from 
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OPM  until  November  9  and,  as  a 
result,  our  hearings  had  to  be  post- 
poned. The  report  foimd  that  the  ex- 
periment was  successful,  but  did  not 
contain  the  mandated  legislative  pro- 
posal. 

Because  the  administration  failed  to 
submit  legislative  recommendations,  I 
introduced  legislation  in  January,  8- 
weeks  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the 
original  experiment.  That  legislation 
would  have  permanently  authorized 
the  same  program  which  had  existed 
for  3  years— a  program  which  OPM 
had  found  to  be  successful  "from  the 
perspective  of  both  the  experimenting 
organizations  and  individuals." 

Because  of  strong  administration  op- 
position, on  March  2,  that  legislation 
failed  to  pass  by  10  votes.  Because  the 
entire  program  was  about  to  terminate 
at  the  end  of  March,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved the  emergency  extension 
which  is  currently  in  place. 

During  the  debate  on  the  emergency 
extension,  I  pointed  out  that  failure  to 
continue  the  authorization  would 
waste  millions  of  tax  dollars.  In  a 
survey  I  requested,  GAO  found  that 
the  cost  to  the  CJovemment  of  termi- 
nating the  program  would  be  more 
than  $1.4  million  annually  in  just  44 
units  employing  40,000  workers. 

Despite  a  lack  of  facts  to  support 
their  position,  the  administration  has 
contended  that  more  management 
control  over  the  use  of  AWS  is  neces- 
sary. They  have  been  working  with 
the  appropriate  committee  in  the 
other  body  to  develop  legislation 
which  they  find  acceptable.  That  pro- 
posal has  cleared  the  committee,  and 
will  be  considered  by  the  other  Cham- 
ber in  the  near  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced in  January,  which  is  identical  to 
the  current  program  is  a  better  piece 
of  legislation  than  the  administration 
backed  bill.  There  are  no  facts  which 
support  significant  changes  to  the  suc- 
cessful program.  The  administration 
supported  proposal  would  alter  the 
delicate  balance  between  management 
rights  and  employee  participation 
which  has  contributed  to  the  success 
of  the  program  and  tilt  the  program 
toward  excessive  management  control. 

Despite  my  reservations,  I  have  ac- 
cepted some  of  the  provisions  which 
the  administration  insists  on  because  I 
do  not  want  to  see  a  successful  pro- 
gram die.  Quite  frankly,  I  believe  this 
is  the  best  we  can  get.  What  I  cannot 
accept,  however,  is  the  idea  that  agen- 
cies may  act  arbitrarily  to  terminate 
the  AWS  program  even  if  that  action 
carries  a  significant  price  tag.  or  that 
programs  can  be  terminated  without  a 
guarantee  that  new  programs  may  be 
negotiated,  correcting  the  problems 
which  caused  the  cancellation. 

Today  I  am  introducing  AWS  legisla- 
tion which  is  similar  to  the  bill  intro- 
duced in  the  other  body  but  which 
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contains  two  important  exceptions. 
First,  my  bill  prohibits  agencies  from 
unUaterally  terminating  AWS  pro- 
grams if  that  termination  would  result 
in  increased  costs  to  the  taxpayer. 

Second,  my  bill  clarifies  that  if  an 
agency  exercises  its  unilateral  termi- 
nation authority  in  work  units  where 
an  AWS  has  been  negotiated,  employ- 
ees through  their  exclusive  represent- 
ative may  negotiate  a  new  alternative 
work  schedule  for  the  duration  of  the 
current  contract.  In  addition,  I  have 
attempted  to  meet  the  concerns  of  sev- 
eral of  the  industrial  unions  which 
feared  the  imposition  of  alternative 
work  schedules  against  the  wishes  of 
the  employees  by  including  a  3-year 
limitation  on  the  authorization. 

While  it  is  clear  that  this  bill  is  not 
perfectly  satisfactory  to  anyone,  in- 
cluding me,  I  believe  that  in  view  of 
the  administration  opposition  to  the 
continuation  of  the  current  program, 
it  is  the  most  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble legislation  which  can  be  enacted  at 
this  time.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port it.« 


IN      HONOR      OP      FRANCIS      X. 
McGRAW,  CONGRESSIONAL 

MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNER, 
CAMDEN  (FAIRVIEW  SECTION), 
N.J. 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

or  mw  JZRSKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tvesday,  June  IS,  19S2 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
30  I  was  pleased  to  participate  in  a 
ceremony  to  preserve  the  memory  of 
Francis  X.  McGraw,  posthumous  re- 
cipient of  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  during  World  War  II. 

The  McGraw  family  moved  to  the 
Fairview  section  of  C(unden,  N.J.,  in 
1920  when  Francis  was  2  years  of  age. 
Francis  graduated  from  St.  Joan  of 
Arc  grammar  school  In  Fairview,  and 
in  June  1937  graduated  from  Camden 
Catholic  High  School.  Prior  to  his  en- 
tering military  service  in  1942,  Francis 
McGraw  was  employed  with  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  of  Camden,  N.J. 

On  May  30  I  Joined  many  friends  of 
the  McGraw  family,  Fairview  organi- 
zations, and  public  and  community 
leaders  in  commemorating  Pvt.  Fran- 
cis McGraw,  recipient- of  our  Nation's 
highest  award  for  military  valor.  Many 
persons  and  organizations  worked 
hard  on  the  May  30  program,  consist- 
ing of  the  rededication  of  the  Francis 
X.  McGraw  Park  in  Camden,  and  the 
unveiling  of  a  memorial  stone.  The 
stone  was  donated  by  the  Fairview  Vil- 
lage Lions  Club,  and  the  Independent 
Citizens  Athletic  aub.  I  would  like  to 
thank  Michael  Speno  and  Fred  Pa- 
lumbo  of  these  organizations  for  their 
tireless  efforts.  A  bronze  plaque  af- 
fixed to  the  stone  was  furnished  by 
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the  1st  Batallion  of  the  26th  Infantry 
Regiment  stationed  in  Goeppingen, 
Germany.  Private  McGraw  was  killed 
In  action  id  1944  while  serving  with 
this  unit.  I  (would  also  like  to  compli- 
ment Jeanne  Speno  of  Fairview  for 
her  superb  coordination  of  the  May  30 
ceremony.    ; 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  every  war  is 
tragic.  ther4  Is  no  question  that  many 
individuals  iwho  are  called  to  battle 
display  outstanding  courage  and  valor 
and  willingi^ess  to  make  sacrifice.  The 
most  supredie  acts  of  heroism  are  rec- 
ognized wlt^  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor.  [This  recognition  by  the 
President  ini  the  name  of  the  Congress 
may  only  be  accorded  an  individual 
who  "distir^ished  himself  conspicu- 
ously by  gallantry  and  intrepidity  at 
the  risk  of  his  life  above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  dlity." 

Private  Trancis  X.  McGraw  was 
killed  in  action  near  Schevenhutte, 
Germany,  November  19,  1944,  while 
serving  witl  the  26th  Infantry,  1st  Di- 
vision. 

Mr.  Spealier,  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  review  the  following  de- 
scription of  Private  McGraw's  gallant- 
ry in  ordei  that  we  may  follow  his 
heroic  exaiiple  in  the  fulfillment  of 
our  responj  libilities,  large  and  small, 
public  and  ]  trivate.  I  Insert  the  follow- 
ing materia  on  Private  McGraw's  cita- 
tion, his  biography,  and  the  May  30 
memorial  program  in  the  Concres- 
siONAL  Record  at  this  point. 
Service  Forces 


(Second  Se: 
Jersey,  Of: 
tions  Brani 


Command,  Fort  Dix,  New 
of  the  Chief,  PubUc  Rela- 
2  November  1915) 


PRXSElrlATION  OF  MEDAL  OT  HONOR 

Major  General  Leland  S.  Hobbs.  USA.  has 
been  designued  to  represent  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  presenting  the 
Medal  of  Ho^or  to  the  father  of  Pfc  Francis 
X.  McGraw.  Mr.  John  McGraw  of  3110  Mer- 
rimac  Road.  Camden,  New  Jersey.  At  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.,  McGraw,  the  presentation  is 
being  made  it  the  St.  Joan  of  Arc  Parish 
Hall,  Camden,  New  Jersey. 

This  award,  the  Nation's  highest  honor 
for  outstancing  service  to  Pfc  PYancis  X. 
McGraw.  carHes  the  following  citation: 

"Private  McGraw  manned  a  heavy  ma- 
chine gun  emplaced  in  a  foxhole  near  Sche- 
venhutte, Germany,  on  19  November  1944 
when  the  enemy  launched  a  fierce  counter- 
attack. Braving  an  intense,  hour-long  pre- 
paratory bairage,  he  maintained  his  stand 
and  poured  deadly  accurate  fire  into  the  ad- 
vancing foot  troops  until  they  faltered  and 
came  to  a  h4lt.  "The  hostile  forces  brought 
up  a  machine  gim  in  an  effort  to  dislodge 
him  but  wert  frustrated  when  he  lifted  his 
gun  to  an  etcposed  but  advantageous  posi- 
tion atop  a  litg.  courageously  stood  up  in  his 
foxhole  ana  knocked  out  the  enemy 
weapon.  A  racket  blasted  his  gun  from  posi- 
tion, but  tm  retrieved  It  and  continued 
firing.  He  wenced  a  second  machine  gim 
and  then  n|ade  repeated  trips  over  fire- 
swept  terra^  to  replenish  his  ammunition 
supply.  Woitnded  painfully  in  this  danger- 
ous task,  he  disregarded  his  injury  and  hur- 
ried back  to  his  post,  where  his  weapon  was 
showered  with  mud  when  another  rocket 
barely  miss  id  him.  In  the  midst  of  the 
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battle,  with  enemyl  troops  taking  advantage 
of  his  predicamertt  to  press  forward,  he 
calmly  cleaned  thf  gun.  put  it  back  into 
action  and  drove  off  the  attackers.  He  con- 
tinued to  fire  until  his  ammunition  was  ex- 
pended, when,  with  a  fierce  desire  to  close 
with  the  enemy,  he  picked  up  a  carbine, 
killed  one  enemy  ^Idier,  wounded  another 
and  engaged  in  a  d^perate  fire-fight  with  a 
third  until  he  was  mortally  wounded  by  a 
burst  from  a  machine  pistol.  The  extraordi- 
nary heroism  and !  intrepidity  displayed  by 
Private  McGraw  i^pired  his  comrades  to 
great  efforts  and  ^as  a  major  factor  in  re- 
pulsing the  enemy  attack." 

Fairview  Viluace,  City  of  Camden 

MELVIN  R.  ntlHAS  JR.,  MAYOR 

Michael  J.  Spent),  Fairview  Village  Lions 
Cl^b.  I 

Fred  Palumbo,  Independent  Citizens  Ath- 
letic Club.  I 

Mae  Shultz,  Organizations  of  Fairview. 

John  Legere.  Representative— 26th  Infan- 
try. I 

Michael  Devlin,  Country  of  Camden. 

Edwin  Raiczyk,  Oamden  City  Council. 

Thomas  Quattrochi,  American  Legion. 

Jeanne  L.  Speno,  Coordinator. 

Francis  X.  McGraw  was  bom  on  April  29, 
1918  in  PhiladelDhia,  Pennsylvania.  Two 
years  later  the  McGraw  family  moved  to 
3110  Merrimac  Ro^,  Camden.  New  Jersey. 
He  was  graduated  from  St.  Joan  of  Arc 
Grammar  School  In  Fairview,  and  in  June, 
1937  was  graduatad  from  Camden  Catholic 
High  School.  Pr<fn  1937  until  February, 
1942  he  worked  for  Campbell  Soup  Co., 
Camden,  New  Jersey. 

On  February  25, 1942  he  was  inducted  into 
the  military  servlcfe  at  Port  Dix,  New  Jersey 
and  received  his  training  at  Camp  Forrest, 
Tennessee.  Camp  Edwards,  Massachusetts. 
Camp  Lee,  Virginfci  and  Camp  Carra  Belle, 
Florida.  J 

He  left  the  United  States  for  overseas 
service  on  Decemoer  12,  1942  and  arrived  at 
Canastel,  Algeria'  on  December  26,  1942. 
Prom  Algeria  he  (actively  served  in  Sicily, 
the  United  Kingdom,  Normandy,  Belgium 
and  Germany,  where  he  arrived  October  29, 
1944.  Francis  X.  AAcGraw  participated  in  the 
Battle  of  Ousseliia  Valley  and  Kairouan 
Pass  from  JanuarT2S  to  February  10,  1943, 
Gasfa  El  Guettar,  fTunisia  from  March  17  to 
April  10,  1943,  EMja-Mateur,  Tunisia  Cam- 
paign. April  18  to!  May  8,  1943,  the  occupa- 
tion of  Sicily  Juli  10  to  July  27.  1943  and 
August  6  to  August  17.  1943.  D-Day,  the  in- 
vasion of  Prance  and  the  occupation  of 
Western  Europe  f^m  June  6  to  August  30, 
1944. 

He  was  kUled  |in  action  near  Scheven- 
hutte. Germany,  November  19.  1944  while 
serving  with  the  36th  Infantry,  1st  Division 
and  was  awarded! the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor. 

i>ROOIIAM 

Greeting— Fred  f>aIumbo. 

Welcoming  Adqress  and  Pledge  of  Alle- 
giance—Mayor Melvin  Primas. 

Invocation— ReV.  James  C.  Peterson,  Fair- 
view  Community  baptist  Church. 

Vocal  Solo  "America  the  Beautiful"- 
Mary  Lou  Kraemer. 

Introduction  of  Guests— Fred  Palumbo. 

Unveiling  and  l^lesslng  Memorial  Stone- 
Father  Patrick  Brady,  St.  Joan  of  Arc 
Church  assisted  l|y  Rev.  Peterson  and  Rev. 
Herritt. 

Rifle  Salute— Aiierican  Legion  Post  74. 
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Taps  and  Echo— Sharon  Riebel  and 
Donna  Goodrich. 

Keynote  address — Congressman  James 
Florio. 

Presentation  of  Portrait  (Artist  John  D. 
Palumbo)— Fred  Palumbo. 

Acceptance  of  Portrait— MUdred  Di 
Pante— Commander  American  Legion  Post 
71. 

Speakers— Fred  Palumbo:  Michael  J. 
Speno:  Captain  Lester  H.  Albers;  Command- 
er, Headquarters  and  Hdqtrs.  Co.  1st  Batal- 
llon— 1st  Infantry  Div.,  Forward  26th  Inf. 
Regiment,  Goeppingen,  Germany;  Senator 
Walter  Rand;  Freeholder  Dir.  Joseph  Rob- 
erts: Councilman  Edwin  Raiczyk;  Carman 
Morales— Principal,  Francis  X.  McGraw 
School. 

aosing  Prayer— Rev.  Richard  Herritt. 

"God  Bless  America"— All— led  by  Mary 
Lou  Kraemer. 

Memorial  Stone  was  funded  by  the  Fair- 
view  Village  Lions  Club  and  the  Independ- 
ent Citizens  Athletic  Club.  Bronze  Plaque 
was  funded  by  the  1st  Batallion  of  the  26th 
Infantry  Regiment  sUtioned  in  Goeppin- 
gen, Germany  .• 


A  NEW  MIDEAST? 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  present  suffering  in  Lebanon  may 
open  the  way  for  recreation  of  an  in- 
dependent and  viable  Lebanon  and 
perhaps  even  for  broader  solutions  to 
Middle  East  problems  is  the  theme  of 
the  following  articles,  the  first  by  the 
distinguished  columnist  Joseph  Kraft 
(Washington  Post,  June  15)  and  the 
second  by  Professor  Nadav  Safran  of 
Harvard,  former  officer  In  the  Israeli 
Army  (New  York  Times,  June  12): 
A  New  Mideast? 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

A  week  of  war  in  Lebanon  changed  the  po- 
litical map  of  the  Middle  East.  The  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  has  been 
routed  In  conditions  that  create  an  opening 
for  reconstruction  of  Lebanon. 

That  opening  combines  with  the  death  of 
King  Khalid  in  Saudi  Arabia  to  make  an 
indent  for  a  realignment  of  Arab  states.  In 
that  context,  with  Elgypt  playing  a  lead  role 
and  the  United  States  acting  as  the  protect- 
ing power,  there  comes  Into  view  a  solution 
for  the  anguishing  problem  of  the  Palestini- 
an people. 

The  PLO  bore  the  brunt  of  the  Israeli  as- 
sault and  suffered  terrible  military  losses. 
Its  armed  strongholds  in  Lebanon  have  all 
been  wiped  out.  In  the  pinch,  moreover,  the 
PLO  found  itself  diplomatically  isolated. 

Its  friends  in  Russia.  Western  Europe  and 
even  the  Arab  world  limited  their  efforts  to 
a  wringing  of  hands  and  a  crying  of  woe.  At 
the  worst  moment,  when  PLO  headquarters 
in  Beirut  were  under  siege,  the  Arab  state 
with  the  closest  ties  dealt  the  unkindest  cut 
of  all.  Long  before  the  PLO  threw  in  the 
towel,  Ssnria  agreed  to  a  separate  cease-fire 
with  the  Israelis. 

The  number  of  cease-fires  reveals  some- 
thing not  widely  appreciated— namely  that 
there  are  three  outside  forces  in  Lebanon. 
Before  the  Israelis  Invaded,  the  Syrian  army 
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occupied  parts  of  the  country,  and  before 
the  Syrians  came,  the  PLO  had  installed 
Itself.  So  the  achievement  of  an  independ- 
ent Lebanon  requires  a  coordinated  oper- 
ation that  walks  out  the  Israelis  and  Syrians 
simultaneously  and  keeps  the  PLO  under 
wraps.  That  is  plainly  a  taU  order.  But  diffi- 
cult as  it  may  be,  the  end  justifies  an  all-out 
effort. 

For  an  independent  Lebanon  is  a  matter 
of  vital  interest  to  the  international  commu- 
nity. It  gives  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
a  commercial  clearing  house  for  dealing 
with  the  oil  states  of  the  Persian  Gulf.  It 
provides  the  oil  states  their  best  access  to 
the  outside  world.  Most  importantly,  it 
serves  the  many  different  political  creeds, 
religious  groups  and  ethnic  communities  of 
the  Middle  East  as  a  theater  of  coexistence, 
a  kind  of  marketplace  for  peaceful  competi- 
tion. 

The  many  countries  interested  in  the  re- 
construction of  an  Independent  Lebanon  all 
have  parts  to  play.  But  the  American  role  is 
central.  For  the  United  SUtes  will  have  to 
underwrite  any  settlement  against  interfer- 
ence by  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
and  its  allies  will  probably  have  to  organize 
an  international  force  that  guarantees  Leba- 
non, by  presence  on  the  ground,  against  new 
incursions  from  neighboring  states.  Finally, 
Washington  will  have  to  orchestrate  a  broad 
diplomatic  effort  that  engages  especially 
Israel,  Saudi  Arabia  and  Egypt. 

The  Israelis  are  now  cock-a-hoop  about 
their  military  success.  But  by  killing  thou- 
sands and  rendering  homeless  hundreds  of 
thousands,  they  have  deepened  the  enmity 
felt  by  the  Arab  world.  So  they  not  only 
have  to  be  walked  back  to  their  old  frontier. 
They  need  to  have  their  noisy  demands 
piped  down,  and  put  in  the  form  of  discreet 
suggestions  that  the  United  States  can 
broach  to  the  world. 

Saudi  Arabia  now  sits  low  in  the  water. 
Apart  from  the  difficulties  attending  the 
passage  of  royal  power  to  King  Fahd,  there 
is  a  danger  posed  by  the  victory  of  the  radi- 
cal, anti-monarchical  forces  of  Iran  in  the 
war  against  Iraq.  As  never  before,  the 
Saudis,  and  the  lesser  gulf  monarchies,  need 
protection.  The  United  States  and  its  allies 
can  provlde.the  shield— and  In  return  induce 
the  Saudis  to  foot  most  of  the  bill  for  recon- 
structing Lebanon,  and  giving  aid  to  Syria 
and  the  Palestinians. 

Egypt  is  now  poised  to  move  beyond  the 
peace  with  Israel  and  its  favored  place  in 
the  American  eye  achieved  at  Camp  David. 
The  presence  of  President  Hosni  Mubarak 
at  the  funeral  of  King  KhaUd  marks  a  first 
step  back  to  the  Arab  world.  Full  reentry 
can  come  through  the  door  of  Lebanon.  For 
the  Egyptians,  working  with  Washington, 
can  press  the  Israelis  out  of  southern  Leba- 
non, much  as  they  pressed  them  out  of 
Sinai.  They  will  thus  emerge  as  principal 
agents  of  Lebanese  independence  and  secu- 
rity, ready  to  resume  their  role  as  leader  of 
the  moderate  Arab  state. 

Having  supplemented  the  peace  they 
made  to  the  south  of  Israel  with  a  peace  in 
the  north,  the  Egyptians  and  Americans  can 
then  face  east.  They  are  in  position  to  draw 
King  Hussein  of  Jordan  into  negotiations 
for  recovery  of  the  Israeli-occupied  territo- 
ries west  of  the  Jordan  River.  Together. 
Israel,  Jordan,  Egypt  and  the  United  States 
can  establish  the  most  feasible  solution  for 
the  Palestinians— a  demilitarized  homeland. 

Years,  no  doubt,  will  have  to  pass  before 
that  goal  can  be  achieved.  Wounds  wUl  have 
to  heal,  and  grievances  fade,  and  numerous 
obstacles  be  overcome.  Still,  a  road  has  been 
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opened,  and  an  end  is  in  sight.  Througfa  the 
blood-dimmed  tide  of  war,  there  shines  the 
glimmer  of  an  outcome  that  can  be  called 
peace. 

Lebanon  and  PAUSTnrr  A  Tna  or 

Oppohtuhity 

(By  Nadav  Safran) 

Cambriogb,  Mass.- Historians  and  philoso- 
phers will  long  argue  about  the  particular 
causes  and  justice  of  the  Lebanon  war.  but 
statesmen  must  ask  right  away  to  mold  a 
more  hopeful  future  out  of  the  conditions 
created  by  the  war.  American  leaders  bear  a 
particular  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

The  roots  of  the  war  go  back  to  the  break- 
down of  the  Lebanese  state  and  society 
under  the  impact  of  the  tremors  of  the 
wider  Arab-Israeli  conflict,  and  especially  its 
Palestinian  component.  The  remedy  of  the 
situation  must  address  both  problems  at 
once.  It  so  happens  that  the  conditions  that 
favor  a  settlement  of  the  Lebanon  problem 
now  also  open  up  new  serious  possibilities 
for  advancing  a  settlement  of  the  Palestini- 
an question,  providing  they  are  imaginative- 
ly exploited. 

The  possible  destruction  of  the  political 
and  military  power  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  in  Lebanon,  the  weaken- 
ing of  the  Syrian  presence  and  the  positions 
held  by  Israel  make  possible  the  restoration 
of  the  unity,  sovereignty  and  Independence 
of  Lebanon.  However,  If  such  a  restoration 
is  to  be  viable,  it  must  safeguard  the  rights 
of  all  the  Lebanese  communities,  including 
the  half  a  million  Palestinians  who  have 
been  living  there  for  35  years  and  for  the 
most  part  have  nowhere  else  to  go.  It  must 
also  safegtiard  the  legitimate  security  inter- 
ests of  Syria  against  attack  from  the  west- 
em  approach  to  Damascus,  and  of  Israel 
against  attack  or  harassment  from  any  part 
of  southern  Lebanon.  Such  a  restoration 
would  require  the  following  elements: 

Formation  of  a  provisional  national  gov- 
ernment representing  all  factions,  which 
would  Immediately  proclaim  the  neutrality 
of  Lebanon  and  conclude  a  peace  treaty 
with  Israel  on  the  basis  of  international 
boundaries. 

International  guarantees  of  Lebanon's 
neutrality. 

Withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces  from  the 
country. 

Election  of  a  constituent  assembly  to  work 
out  a  new  permanent  constitution  ensuring 
the  rights  of  aU  the  elements  of  the  popula- 
tion. 

International  assistance  in  the  creation  of 
a  small  Lebanese  national  army,  and  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  country. 

The  defeat  of  the  P.L.O.  and  the  weaken- 
ing of  Ssrrla's  power,  even  If  temporary, 
would  also  remove  threats  that  had  contrib- 
uted to  deterring  Jordan  and  the  Palestin- 
ians of  the  occupied  areas  from  participat- 
ing in  the  Camp  David  process,  and  the 
Saudis  from  supporting  it.  Iraq's  crisis  in  its 
own  war  with  Iran  neutralizes  another  ob- 
stacle. However,  to  take  advantage  of  that 
opportunity,  the  United  States  must  launch 
a  new  imaginative  initiative  aimed  at  ex- 
panding the  peace. 

This  would  take  off  from  the  Omp  David 
principles  but  would  conceive  of  them  In 
terms  that  are  better  calculated  to  overcome 
past  stumbling  blocks,  induce  Jordanian  and 
Palestinian  ptarticipation,  and  secure  the 
support  of  other  key  Arab  countries. 

For  instance,  the  concept  of  autonomy  for  ' 
a  period  of  transition  would  be  reaffirmed, 
but  autonomy  Itself  would  be  viewed  as  a 
process  of  evolution  by  defined  and  contln- 
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gent  atsges.  starting,  perhaps,  with  limited 
administrative  powers  and  expanding  gradu- 
ally to  full  legislative  power. 

The  transition  from  one  stage  to  another 
would  be  contingent  upon  pre-defined  sets 
of  criteria,  aimed  at  the  gradual  realization 
of  conditions  of  security,  peace,  open  bor- 
ders, cooperation  and  exercise  of  the  rights 
of  Arabs  and  Jews— as  individuals  but  not  as 
publicly  organized  settlement  groups— to 
live  and  work  everywhere  in  the  country. 

The  duration  of  the  period  in  which  the 
autonomy  process  would  unfold  would  be 
extended  In  order  to  provide  adequate  time 
for  testing;  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  be 
recognized  from  the  outset  that  at  the  end 
of  the  process,  the  inhabitants  of  the  West 
Bank  and  Gaza  would  have  the  right  to  self- 
determination,  subject  to  assurances  being 
worked  out  for  the  continuation  of  the 
peace  that  would  presumably  exist  at  that 
time. 

Provisions  would  be  made  for  neutral  de- 
termination of  satisfactory  compliance  with 
the  conditions  for  movement  from  one  stage 
to  another  in  case  of  disagreement. 

Would  Prime  Minister  Menachem  Begin 
agree  to  such  an  approach?  The  answer  is 
uncertain.  Much  will  depend  on  the  extent 
to  which  the  United  States  uses  the  lever- 
age it  will  command  in  the  next  weeks  and 
months,  when  Israel  will  be  under  enormous 
international  prpssure  to  pull  out  from  Leb- 
anon quickly  and  when  its  economy  would 
be  strained  by  mobilization,  to  advance  the 
program.  In  any  case,  precisely  because  of 
the  possibility  that  Mr.  Begin's  position 
may  actually  harden,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  United  States  should  express  its  disso- 
ciation from  that  position  in  a  positive  form 
of  a  fair  and  practical  vision  of  peace.* 
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•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  we  proudly  celebrate  National 
Orchestra  Week.  During  this  time  we 
pay  tribute  to  the  more  than  1,500 
sjmaphony  and  chamber  orchestras 
across  the  country. 

In  the  past  12  months,  more  than  23 
million  people  attended  orchestra  con- 
certs performed  by  our  Nation's  tal- 
ented musicians.  America's  orchestras 
are  among  the  country's  finest  cultur- 
al and  artistic  resources,  bringing 
spirit  and  cultural  vitality  to  many 
communities.  They  provide  us  with  a 
rich  tradition  of  the  highest  quality  of 
orchestral  music.  We  as  a  nation  can 
be  proud  of  the  vast  achievements  of 
our  orchestras. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  particular- 
ly proud  as  a  member  of  its  board  of 
directors,  to  recognize  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  New  Haven  Symphony 
Orchestra,  and  its  music  director, 
Murry  Sldlln.  As  the  fourth  oldest 
symphony  in  continuous  operation  in 
the  United  States,  founded  in  1894  by 
Morris  Steinert,  the  orchestra  has  pro- 
vided New  Haven  and  its  surrounding 
.Area  with  music  of  the  highest  quality. 
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Each  yean  the  New  Haven  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  provides  a  full  subscrip- 
tion series  df  concerts  at  Woolsey  Hall 
on  the  campus  of  Yale  University,  its 
home  since"  1903.  With  more  than  85 
musicians,  the  symphony  holds  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  that  draws  70,000 
listeners  anoually. 

Besides  pUaying  fine  music,  the  New 
Haven  Symchony  Orchestra  also  serv- 
ices Connecticut  as  a  total  educational 
and  musical  resource.  In  a  series  of 
educational  jconcerts,  many  school  age 
children  aie  first  exposed  to  the 
beauty  and  lvalue  of  symphonic  music. 
In  addition  the  symphony  sponsors 
other  educational  programs,  including 
the  annual,]  "Meet  the  Artists"  discus- 
sion series,  i  series  of  lectures  by  guest 
artists  and]  musicologists,  and  holds 
three  free  Isummer  concerts  on  the 
Green  in  d<iwntown  New  Haven.  Addi- 
tionally, th«  symphony  holds  a  special 
series  of  Christmas  concerts  each  year. 
This  populair  event  is  enjoyed  by  thou- 
sands of  listeners  and  it  marks  the  be- 
ginning of  Numerous  festive  events  in 
New  Haven] 

In  its  coniinuing  efforts  to  reach  di- 
verse audiences  beyond  the  concert 
hall,  the  symphony  travels  through- 
out Connedticut  and  many  neighbor- 
ing States.  I  This  important  outreach 
effort  afforos  many  communities  their 
only  opporjtunity  to  experience  live 
symphonic  |nusic. 

Our  Nation's  symphony  and  cham- 
ber orchestras  depend  on  the  generous 
support  of]  volunteers  and  the  New 
Haven  Syniphony  Orchestra  is  no  ex- 
ception. T^e  auxiliary  of  the  New 
Haven  Synrohony  Orchestra  is  a  200- 
member  vcflunteer  organization  that 
was  founde^  in  1932.  It  provides  a  wide 
range  of  iiwaluable  services  including 
fimd-raisint  activities  as  well  as  pro- 
viding additional  conunimity  and  edu- 
cational programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  also  important  to 
recognize  tfce  positive  economic  impact 
orchestras  pave  on  our  communities. 
Nationally,!  orchestras  spent  more 
than  $290  million  in  the  marketplace 
in  1981  with  a  total  economic  impact 
estimated  att  $1  billion. 

To  meet  its  budget  the  New  Hav^n 
Symphony  Orchestra  obtains  funding 
from  man*  areas,  including:  Income 
from  ticket  sales;  grants  and  fees  for 
concerts;  ibdividual;  foundation  and 
corporate  contributions;  National  En- 
dowment tor  the  Arts;  Connecticut 
Commission  on  the  Arts;  endowment 
income;  ai^  the  auxiliary  of  the  New 
Haven  Synlphony  Orchestra. 

Mr.  Speafcer,  orchestras  like  the  New 
Haven  Symphony  Orchestra,  serving 
their  comi»unities  and  the  Nation,  de- 
serve our  braise,  support,  and  recogni- 
tion. Sinci  1895,  when  Horatio  Wil- 
liam Park^  was  hired  as  the  sympho- 
ny's first  conductor,  we  have  all  been 
enriched  bfe'  a  long  heritage  of  beauti- 
ful symphonic  music.  This  week  is  a 
fitting  trioute  in  recognition  of  all  the 
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•  Mr.  LeBOUT]  LLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
rubella,  conunorly  known  as  German 
measles,  is  not  a  s  well  known  for  some 
of  its  more  dangerous  effects  as  are 
the  simpler  forns  of  measles  them- 
selves. Rubella  \  ras  first  recognized  in 
1815,  and  in  198 )  the  noted  Dr.  James 
Castle  wrote  in  he  "American  Annals 
of  the  Deaf"  tl^at  "in  1943  maternal 
rubella  had  become  associated  with 
deafness,  blindtiess,  heart  disease, 
mental  retardation,  and  other  congeni- 
tal impairments  among  infants."  Be- 
tween the  year^  1963-65  rubella  was 
prevalent  all  over  the  world.  As  a 
direct  result  ofj  this  epidemic,  more 
than  8,000  children  were  bom  with 
hearing  impairsients,  while  another 
4,000  youngsterf  were  bom  with  the 
double-handicap)  of  being  bom  both 
deaf  and  blind. 

Two  of  the  more  notable  training 
and  rehabilitation  programs  for  deaf- 
blind  persons  frOm  the  rubella  "bulge" 
are  the  Helen  iteller  National  Center 
in  Sands  Point,  N,Y.,  and  the  National 
Technical  Institute  for  the  Deaf 
(NTID)  progran^.  Both  programs  are 
highly  regarded  functional,  effective, 
and  vital.  [ 

Many  rubella  babies  will  be  leaving 
the  public  school  age  between  1983 
and  1985.  The  I  Helen  Keller  Center 
and  the  NTID  poth  must  be  well  en- 
dowed with  tht  resources  to  handle 
this  influx  so  n^edy  of  specialized  edu- 
cational needs.  ]n  addition  to  those  ru- 
bella victims  wiio  must  deal  with  the 
double  handicap  of  deaf-blindness, 
other  handicai^  have  also  emerged 
that  need  treatment.  As  Dr.  Ross 
Stuctdess  said,  [rubella  "often  strikes 
more  than  one  system  of  the  develop- 
ing fetus,  (which)  may  result  in  multi- 
ple impairmeiis."  Many  of  these 
young,  impaired  people  will  require 
special  services  due  to  their  handicaps. 
It  is  my  intention  to  help  Congress 
honor  its  commitments  to  these  per- 
sons.* ] 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEnrEXPPMENT  ACT 


HON.DONFUQUA 


}'  FLORIDA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
,  June  IS.  1982 
•  Mr.  f-uvjUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  House  considers  H.R.   4326,   the 
Small   Business   Innovation  Develop- 
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ment  Act,  and  the  numerous  commit- 
tee amendments  to  the  bill,  I  hope 
Members  will  take  the  time  to  review 
carefully  the  minor  differences  be- 
tween the  Small  Business  Committee 
substitute  and  the  amendment  report- 
ed by  the  Conunittee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

The  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  held  3  days  of  hearings  on 
this  bill,  and  has  reported  a  responsi- 
ble version  which  will  stimulate  small 
business  innovation  by  requiring  the 
startup  of  a  Federal-wide  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program. 
Under  the  committee's  amendment, 
however.  Congress  will  retain  control 
over  agency  spending  for  the  program 
by  requiring  that  the  1  percent  of 
funds  set-aside  for  the  SBIR  programs 
be  authorized  and  appropriated 
through  the  normal  budget  process. 

The  committee's  amendment  is  a 
reasonable  compromise  approach  to 
the  set-aside  controversy.  Building  on 
the  successful  NSP  program,  the 
amendment  has  great  potential  for  as- 
sisting small  business  involvement  in 
Federal  research  and  development. 

I  am  also  enclosing  a  summary  of 
the  committee's  amendment,  and  the 
committee's  recommendations: 

Major  Features  or  the  Committee's 
Amendment  to  H.R.  4326 

1.  Requires  all  agencies  with  R.  &  D. 
budgets  over  $100  million  to  establish  a 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  (SBIR) 
program. 

2.  Agencies  will  reserve  for  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  SBIR  program  no  less 
than  1  percent  of  its  R.  &  D.  appropria- 
tions, phased-in  over  a  3-year  period. 

3.  Authorization  to  fund  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  to  the  extent  re- 
quired In  acts  authorizing  appropriations 
for  each  agency.  Congress  will  thus  retain 
the  authority  to  raise  or  lower  the  1  percent 
during  the  normal  budget  process. 

4.  Agencies  with  R.  Sc  D.  budgets  over  $20 
million  are  required  to  establish  goals  for 
funding  agreements  for  R.  <Sc  D.  to  small 
businesses. 

5.  SBA  will  coordinate  agency  SBIR  pro- 
grams, and  provide  information  to  small 
business  concerns  about  the  agency  SBIR 
programs. 

6.  C5STP  wUl  survey  and  monitor  the  Fed- 
eral-wide program,  and  report  to  Congress 
annually. 

7.  GAO  will  report  on  the  program,  and  its 
effect  on  Federal  R.  &,  D.  within  S  years. 

Committee  Recommendations 
concerning  the  state  of  small  business 

participation  in  FEDERAL  RESEARCH  AND  DE- 
VELOPMENT 

The  committee  is  concerned  about  appar- 
ent gaps  in  the  data  concerning  the  small 
business  share  of  federal  R.  &,  D.  and  rec- 
ommends that  a  policy  decision  concerning 
the  necessity  of  a  msuidatory  set-aside  t>e  re- 
served pending  the  analysis  of  more  com- 
plete data.  In  this  regard,  the  committee  is 
requesting  the  (General  Accounting  Office 
to  undertake  a  review  of  the  small  business 
share  of  federal  research  and  development 
funding.  I^jr  the  present  time,  the  commit- 
tee believes  that  small  business  participa- 
tion in  federal  research  and  development 
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will  be  facilitated  to  a  significant  degree  by 
the  establishment  of  small  business  innova- 
tion research  programs.  The  committee 
amendment  provides  that  13  agencies  will 
establish  small  business  innovation  research 
programs.  Funding  for  agency  SBIR  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  through  the  normal 
budget  process,  although  the  legislation 
provides  specific  goals  (1  percent  of  agency 
R.  &  D.  funds)  for  the  funding  of  agency 
SBIR  programs,  which  is  to  be  taken  from 
existing  agency  funds. 

The  committee  believes,  however,  that  the 
state  of  small  business  participation  in  fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  does  not  warrant,  at  this  time, 
the  use  of  what  amounts  to  a  new  entitle- 
ment program,  a  set-aside  of  agency  R.  &  D. 
funds  as  envisioned  in  H.R.  4326.  as  amend- 
ed by  the  Small  Business  Committee. 

CONCERNING  THE  BARRIERS  TO  SMALL  BUSINESS 
PARTICIPATION  IN  FEDERAL  R.  b  D. 

The  Federal-Wide  expansion  of  the  small 
business  innovation  research  program 
should  significantly  enhance  the  opportuni- 
ties for  small  business  to  participate  in  fed- 
eral research  and  development.  However, 
the  conunittee  is  concerned  about  the  po- 
tential risks  involved  in  expanding  the  NSF 
program,  which  is  funded  at  a  level  of  $5 
million  annually,  to  a  federal-wide  program 
funded  through  a  mandatory  set-aside  of  (1 
percent  to  3  percent)  agency  R.  &  D.  funds. 
Such  a  proposal  contains  the  appropriations 
for  the  new  untried  program  in  addition  to 
the  new  authorization  establishing  it.  The 
committee  feels  any  potential  financial  risks 
will  be  alleviated  by  subjecting  agency  funds 
for  SBIR  programs  to  their  normal  Con- 
gressional review  of  authorizations  and  ap- 
propriations. Through  this  process  the  au- 
thorizing committees  of  Congress  can 
ensure  the  most  desirable  and  realistic  level 
of  funding  for  agency  SBIR  programs  and 
their  consistency  with  the  priorities  deter- 
mined by  the  Congress  through  the  normal 
budget  process. 

CONCERNING  S^IALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  AND 
CAPITAL  AVAILABIUTT 

The  conunittee  Intends  that  funds  provid- 
ed through  agency  SBIR  programs  supple- 
ment, but  not  supplant,  private  capital.  The 
committee  recognizes  that  recent  changes  In 
tax  law  have  a  substantial  impact  on  the 
availability  of  venture  capital.  In  particular, 
the  committee  is  interested  in  monitoring 
these  effects  and  their  Influence  on  the 
availability  of  risk  capital  for  early  stage, 
high  risk  ventures.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee believes  that  a  careful  approach  to 
federal-wide  expansion  and  funding  of 
agency  SBIR  programs  is  desirable.  The 
committee  amendment  provides  for  this 
through  regular  authorization  of  agency 
SBIR  programs,  which  will  enable  the  Con- 
gress to  respond  effectively  to  future  capital 
fluctuations  and  trends,  and  their  effect  on 
a  federal-wide  SBIR  program. 

CONCERNING  FEDERAL-WIDE  EXPANSION  OF  THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION  RESEARCH  PRO- 
GRAM 

The  committee  endorses  the  Federal-wide 
expansion  of  the  SBIR  program.  The  com- 
mittee recognizes  that  the  program  should 
t>e  structured  in  a  manner  which  will  reflect 
the  inherent  differences  in  agency  missions 
and  responsibilities.  To  the  extent  that 
agencies  must  diverge  from  the  program  pa- 
rameters contained  in  the  legislation,  the 
committee  feels  that  changes  can  be  ad- 
dressed through  the  regular  authorization 
process. 

This  mechanism  will  allow  the  other  de- 
partments the  flexibility  (which  is  presently 
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afforded  to  the  NSP  and  DOD)  to  develop  a 
program  which  meets  the  agencies  missions 
and  operating  styles.  Congressional  legisla- 
tive oversight  will  ensure  that  the  SBIR 
effort  is  implemented,  but  in  a  manner 
which  reflects  the  organizational  realities 
within  the  Federal  departments  and  agen- 
cies. 

CONCERNING  THE  USE  OF  A  SET-ASIDE  FOR  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INNOVATION  RESEARCH  PROGRAMS 

The  committee  believes  that  the  Congress 
should  seriously  consider  the  policy  implica- 
tions which  are  raised  by  the  proposed  set- 
aside  mechanism.  Primarily,  the  committee 
is  concerned  that  the  effect  of  the  set-aside 
is  to  establish  actual  appropriations  for  a 
new  program  by  skirting  the  normal  budget 
process,  potentially  altering  spending  prior- 
ities and  funding  for  programs  and  projects 
which  are  determined  by  Congress  in  au- 
thorizations and  appropriations. 

The  committee  is  not  convinced  that  a 
mandatory  set-aside  of  agency  R.  A  D. 
funds  is  necessary  for  start-up  of  a  Federal- 
wide  program.  Nor  is  the  set-aside  the  opti- 
mum approach  to  the  funding  of  agency 
small  business  innovation  research  pro- 
grams, for  several  reasons.  T^e  first  con- 
cerns the  experimental  nature  of  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundations  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  program.  The  second 
concerns  the  lack  of  evidence  that  there  are 
enough  small  high  technology  firms  capable 
of  performing  the  high  quality  research  to 
absorb  the  amount  of  funds  which  would  be 
made  available  under  the  set-aside  require- 
ment. 

The  committee's  amendment  specifically 
addresses  these  concerns,  by  requiring  regu- 
lar congressional  review  of  programmatic 
and  funding  requirements  of  a  Federal-wide 
SBIR  program.  The  committee  believes  that 
this  regular  review  which  will  be  provided 
through  the  normal  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process  is  essential  to  ensure 
the  success  of  a  Federal-wide  program. 

The  committee  strongly  recommends 
against  a  mandatory  set-aside  of  the  Federal 
R.  &  D.  budget.  Not  only  is  the  set-aside 
unwise  public  policy;  it  is  neither  a  desirable 
nor  a  necessary  mechanism  to  implement  a 
Federal-wide  SBIR  program. 

CONCERNING  BASIS  RESEARCH 

The  committee  concludes  that  any  bene- 
fits to  be  realized  through  the  Federal-wide 
expansion  of  the  small  business  innovation 
research  program  would  be  short-lived  if 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Nation's 
basic  research.  The  committee  is  concerned, 
however,  that  agency  basic  research  funds 
may  be  vulnerable  to  disproportionate  re- 
ductions to  provide  funds  necessary  to  sup- 
port agency  small  business  innovation  re- 
search (SBIR)  programs.  To  ensure  that 
this  does  not  occur,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  special  precautions  be  taken  to 
protect  agency  basic  research  funds.  The 
committee  amendment  provides  for  this 
protection  in  two  ways.  First,  the  committee 
recommends  the  placement  of  a  limitation 
of  1  percent  on  the  portion  of  an  agency's 
basic  research  funds  which  can  be  utilized 
for  the  support  of  an  agency's  SBIR  pro- 
gram. The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
protection  afforded  to  agency  basic  research 
funds  through  this  mechanism  will  be  limit- 
ed. Consequently,  the  committee  amend- 
ment provides  that  funds  reserved  for 
agency  SBIR  programs  be  authorized  under 
the  normal  budget  process.  Through  this 
process,  the  Congress  can  ensure  that  fimd- 
ing  of  agency  SBIR  programs  is  achieved 
consistent  with  Congressional  intent  and 
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without  detrimental  Impact  on  the  Nation's 
basic  research  effort. 

CONCERNING  PEXR  RZVIEW 

The  committee  feels  that  decisions  con- 
cerning the  utilization  of  the  peer  review 
process  for  evaluation  of  agency  SBIR  pro- 
posals be  made  by  the  agency  required  to 
have  an  SBIR  program.  There  appears  to  be 
little  rationale  for  requiring  agencies  to 
depart  from  the  methods  and  procedures 
which  have  evolved  in  various  agencies  con- 
sistent with  their  research  purposes  and  or- 
ganizational structures.  Thus,  whether  to 
use  peer  review  is  best  determined  by  the 
agency  in  structuring  its  SBIR  program. 

CONCXRHING  LEAD  AGKMCY  RXSPONSIBIUTIES 

The  amendment  contains  explicit  guide- 
lines for  agencies  to  follow  In  the  structur- 
ing of  SBIR  programs.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mittee feeU  that  a  central  Executive  agency 
role  other  than  that  envisioned  for  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy,  is 
unnecessary.  The  committee  notes  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation's  SBIR  pro- 
gram and  the  DOO  Small  Business  Ad- 
vanced Tectuiology  (SBAT),  although  simi- 
lar, have  operated  effectively  without  the 
additional  involvement  of  SBA  or  another 
agency.  The  committee  believes  that  auton- 
omy of  agency  programs  Is  an  important 
feature  of  the  amendment,  and  one  which 
will  enhance  the  efficiency  and  effective- 
ness of  agency  SBIR  programs.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  expect  this  change  will  di- 
minish in  any  way  the  ability  of  small  busi- 
ness concerns  to  participate  in  agency  SBIR 
programs.  SBA  will  continue  to  be  Involved 
in  the  coordination  of  agency  programs,  in- 
cluding dissemination  of  information  to 
small  business  concerns.  Providing  agencies 
the  autonomy  to  run  the  SBIR  programs  is 
also  expected  to  result  in  reduced  adminis- 
trative costs. 

CORCERNING  CONGRESSIONAL  OVERSIGHT 

The  committees  having  Jurisdiction  over 
agencies  required  to  establish  a  SBIR  pro- 
gram shall  exercise  oversight  responsibility 
over  the  operation  of  the  SBIR  program 
within  their  respective  agencies  together 
with  Committees  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives.* 
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FIVE 


)RED  PANS  PETE  THE 
BROTHERS 


CHURCH  DEDICATED  TO 

MEMORY     OP     HIS     IMPERIAL 
HIGHNESS  HAILE  SELASSIE  I 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OFRKW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  congrattilate  the  congregation 
of  the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Coptic 
Church,  Diocese  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania,  on  the  dedication  of 
their  new  church  building  at  8  West 
Hanover  Street,  Trenton,  N.J. 

The  May  30  dedication  of  the  new 
church  building  was  to  the  Glory  of 
God,  St.  Phillip  the  Apostle,  and  to 
the  memory  of  His  Imperial  Majesty 
Halle  Selassie  I.  I  commend  His  Royal 
Highness  Prince  Halle  Selassie  II, 
members  of  the  royal  family,  and 
Bishop  Lares  on  the  dedication  of 
their  new  house  of  worship.* 


HON.  lOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

jr  PENNSYLVANIA 
Ilf  THE  hAUSE  of  representatives 

Tudkday,  June  15,  1982 

m  Mr.  GAYpOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  month!  an  estimated  500  people 
from  the  ^ity  of  McKeesport,  Pa., 
turned  out  to  salute  three  men  who 
have  spent  most  of  their  accumulative 
239  years  promoting  athletes  and  ath- 
letics in  thaf.  area. 

The  Dufft  brothers— Alvln,  "Al,"  83; 
William,  'pidd,"  81,  and  Norton 
"Nordi,"  75[-are  hailed  as  legends  in 
their  own  iime  by  sport  fans  of  the 
region.  Th^  great  and  near-great  in 
district  spdrts  from  yesteryear  and 
yesterday,  many  of  whom  played  on 
Duffy  teamfi,  were  on  hand  to  recount, 
time  and  akain,  the  athletic  and  hu- 
manitarian exploits  of  these  three 
gentlemen. 

Norm  Vak-go,  sports  editor  of  the 
Daily  in  McKeesport,  capsuled  the 
contributiolts  of  the  Duf fys  during  the 
1930's  and  i940's.  Whether  it  was  base- 
ball, footbill,  boxing,  or  basketball, 
the  Duffyi  promoted  an  array  of 
sports  extravaganzas  that  may  never 
again  be  e<iualed  in  the  area.  Vargo 
said: 

The  event*  did  what  Al  Duffy  figured 
they  would  Ido.  They  let  McKeesporters 
forget  about  {the  hard  times,  the  breadlines, 
being  out  of  |rork,  etc.  They  took  the  minds 
of  people  off  Itheir  personal  troubles. 

It  seemeb  appropriate  that  those 
who  once  benefited  from  the  help  of 
the  Duffy  brothers  should  now  turn 
out  to  shake  again  that  helping  hand. 

State  Representative  Emil  Mrkonlc 
outlined  the  profound  impact  the 
Duffy  brothers  had  on  the  community 
and  described  them  as  "three  of  the 
finest  peraons  McKeesport  has  ever 
produced."] 

The  accolades  were  echoed  by  speak- 
er after  speaker:  McKeesport  Mayor 
Louis  WaSiowich;  city  council  presi- 
dent Sam  lel  Vidnovic;  Elroy  Pace, 
former  re  lef  pitching  ace  for  the 
Pittsburgh  Pirates:  Chuck  Peeney, 
sports  writer  for  the  Pittsburgh  Post 
Gazette. 

A  host  o  former  athletes,  who  once 
played  on  Duffy  teams,  dusted  of 
memories  of  the  past— Chippy  De- 
Stout.  StiJi  Ukaslk.  Bemie  Leech. 
Lenny  Du  ac,  Gene  Hollar,  Pat  Con- 
nelly, Dor  Ludwick,  Bill  Ford,  Tony 
Kastan  aid  Lefty  KendaU— and  the 
audience  r  ;veled  in  the  nostalgia  they 
produced. 

It  was  i  resurrection  of  the  city's 
finest  ath  etic  hours,  brought  to  life 
by  the  ef;  orts  of  men  such  as  Andy 
Toth,  T»l  McFarland,  Bill  Pearce, 
Harry  Jan  les.  Eddie  Stanko,  and  Earl 
Metz,    whp    would    not    let    the    city 

forget  the  Duffy  Brothers. 
The  Duffy  saga  is  not  ended.  As 

Norm  Var^o  pointed  out,  although  up 
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in  years  their  pclckets  have  not  gotten 
so  deep  to  wh(  re  the  hand  cannot 
reach  in  and  f  inq  a  buck  or  two  to  help 
somebody.  All  puffy.  In  fact,  still 
sponsors  a  boy's  paseball  team. 

"Why  not,"  saU  Al.  I  get  a  kick  out 
of  seeing  kids  play.  Some  of  their  fa- 
thers and  grandfathers  played  for 
me."  I 

Mr.  Speaker,  6n  behalf  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  I  would  like 
to  add  official  cofngratulations  to  those 
received  by  the(  Duffy  Brothers— Al, 
Didd,  and  Nordil  They  are  a  credit  to 
the  community,  co  the  world  of  athlet- 
ics, and  to  the  world  at  large.* 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  LES  AuCOIN 

or  OREGON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesdati  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  AuCOIN.air.  Speaker,  June  13- 
19  is  National  Orchestra  Week  and  I 
would  like  to  sajute  this  Nation's  1,572 
symphony  and  (iiamber  orchestras. 

I  feel  fortunatie  that  my  congression- 
al district  is  gtaced  by  the  Oregon 
Symphony  Orchestra— formerly  the 
Portland  Symphony— the  first  orches- 
tra in  the  Wesl  and  one  of  only  six 
major  orchestra6  established  in  Amer- 
ica before  1900.  In  a  city  such  as  Port- 
land, a  cultural^  aware  center  for  the 
arts,  the  Oregoi^  Symphony  has  distin- 
guished itself  time  and  time  again. 

The  growth  Of  the  Portland  Sym- 
phony Orchesti^  since  it  was  founded 
in  1896  is  well  Illustrated  by  its  name 
change  to  the  Oregon  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. This  cl^ge,  which  took  place 
in  1967,  reflectsi  the  increasing  number 
of  concerts  plfyed  outside  Portland 
and  a  commitmlent  to  serve  communi- 
ties throughout  the  State. 

The  Oregon  ^Symphony  has  reason 
to  be  particularly  proud  this  year.  In 
February,  it  ^as  officially  granted 
"major"  status  Iby  the  American  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  League,  the  profes- 
sional association  representing  ap- 
proximately 1,500  symphony  orches- 
tras in  the  Uniied  States  and  Canada. 
Orchestras  attain  major  status  based 
on  criteria  of  professionalism,  reperto- 
ry, and  budget.  I 

The  United  Sbites  has  only  31  major 
orchestras,  so  [the  honor  shown  the 
Oregon  Symphony  is  considerable. 
Since  budget  pjlays  an  important  role 
in  the  granting  of  major  status, 
thanks  must  go  to  the  many  private 
individuals,  fomdations,  and  corpora- 
tions which  hiLve  made  donations  to 
the  Oregon  Si^mphony.  In  addition, 
praise  should  go  to  the  Oregon  Arts 
^e  Metropolitan  Arts 
the  City  of  Portland 
and  Multnomah  County,  and  the  Na- 
tional Endowqient  for  the  Arts  for 
their  support. 


Commission, 
Commission  ol 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  especially  timely  to 
mention  the  National  Endowment  for 
the  Arts  now,  after  the  recent  hear- 
ings on  its  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Since  the  administration  has  proposed 
a  30-percent  cut  in  the  NEA  budget, 
we  in  Oregon  look  in  alarm  to  a  future 
without  growth  of  the  arts.  I  hope  the 
Oregon  Symphony's  new  honor  is  not 
soured  by  the  prospect  of  funding  dif- 
ficulties. 

Orchestras  are  exceedingly  impor- 
tant to  community  life.  The  presence 
of  a  symphony  or  chamber  orchestra 
acts  as  a  draw  to  other  artists,  who 
recognize  an  appreciative  and  cultured 
audience.  I  know  the  Oregon  Sympho- 
ny is  a  source  of  pride  to  Oregonians, 
as  the  other  fine  orchestras  in  this 
country  as  sources  of  pride  to  their 
communities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  commend  all  those 
who  support  these  exceptional  artists 
and  I  commend  the  artists  who  have 
inspired  such  support.* 


SHEVACH  HIGH  SCHOOL  OP 
QUEENS  HONORED  FOR  COM- 
MUNITY SERVICE 


HON.  GERALDINE  A.  FERRARO 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  in 
Congress,  along  with  the  media,  are 
often  criticized  for  focusing  only  on 
bad  news  and  ignoring  the  good  worlcs 
that  make  our  society  a  great  and 
humane  one. 

Today,  I  want  to  tell  my  colleagues 
and  the  Nation  some  good  news. 
Today,  in  Kew  Gardens,  Shevach  High 
School  is  receiving  the  Queens  High 
School  of  the  Year  Award  for  Commu- 
nity Service  from  Newsday,  the  Long 
Island  newspaper. 

Shevach  is  a  private  high  school  for 
Orthodox  Jewish  girls.  It  has  only  85 
teenage  students  but  they  have  per- 
formed prodigious  good  deeds  to  win 
this  high  honor. 

Shevach  students  work  with  recently 
arrived  immigrants,  many  of  them 
Russian  Jews,  helping  them  overcome 
barriers  of  language  and  social  custom. 
They  bring  cheer  and  assistance  to  pa- 
tients confined  in  hospitals  and  nurs- 
ing homes,  especially  LaGuardia  and 
Booth  Memorial  Hospitals. 

They  help  the  homebound  elderly 
and  handicapped  with  shopping  and 
other  errands.  They  aid  working 
mothers  by  providing  free  babysitting 
services. 

This  year,  Shevach  students  took  on 
a  special  project.  Three  times  a  week, 
four  girls  visit  the  home  of  a  3-year- 
old  afflicted  with  cerebal  palsy.  They 
help  the  child  perform  special  muscle 
exercises  which  may  enable  this  baby 
to  eventually  lead  a  fuller  life. 

I  am  proud  to  note  the  achievements 
of  the  outstanding  staff  and  students 
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of  Shevach  and  I  commend  Newsday 
for  recognizing  the  good  news  of  their 
exemplary  public  spirit.* 


"FREE  MARKET"  IS  GAMBLE, 
ALWAYS  WILL  BE 


HON.  JACK  HIGHTOWER 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tixsday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  HIGHTOWER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  request  that  this  article 
from  the  June  3,  1982,  edition  of  the 
Southwest  Farm  Press  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  The  editorial  provides 
some  interesting  food  for  thought  on 
farm  problems.  I  would  encourage 
each  Member  to  read  it. 
"Free  Market"  Is  Gamble,  Always  Will  Be 
(By  Wm.  S.  McNamee) 

This  little  gem  of  contemporary  wisdom 
appears  with  some  regularity  these  days  in 
farm  articles  and  speeches: 

"Farmers  need  to  become  better  market- 
ers." 

True,  oh  how  true.  And  here's  all  you 
need  to  have  on  tap  to  accomplish  this  so 
that  you  can  market  your  crops  at  a  profit 
and  becpme  very  rich  and  live  happily  ever 
after  in  the  "free  market."  Your  superiors 
have  decided  this  is  best  for  you  in  the  long 
run.  If  there  is  a  long  run. 

First,  you  need  to  have  plenty  of  money  or 
a  bank  that  wUl  lend  you  plenty  of  money 
on  call.  It  would  be  very  helpful  If,  indeed, 
you  have  your  own  money  free  and  clear, 
that  at  least  half  of  it  comes  from  some 
source  not  dependent  in  any  way  on  agricul- 
ture. You'll  need  money,  you  see,  to  meet 
margin  calls  in  order  to  hedge  your  crops  in 
the  futures  market  and  do  other  shrewd 
marketing  things. 

Second,  buy  a  good  computer.  It  can  indi- 
cate to  you  that  you  are  losing  money  in  a 
fraction  of  the  time  required  with  old  fash- 
ioned pencil  and  paper.  If  you're  going  the 
computer  route  be  sure  your  software  is 
good.  And  don't  forget  the  important  GIGO 
principle.  Garbage  In,  Garbage  Out. 

Third,  you  will  need  enormous  amounts  of 
information  on  crop  progress  in  Brazil, 
what's  going  on  in  the  ruling  minds  of  the 
Kremlin,  whether  or  not  Reagan  is  going  to 
alienate  China  over  arms  sales  to  Taiwan, 
size  of  the  crop  in  about  25  countries,  a  sure 
fix  on  what  the  weather  is  going  to  be  like 
in  those  countries,  whether  a  revolution  of 
one  type  or  another  Is  going  to  kill  a  thriv- 
ing market  for  your  products  as  it  did  in 
Iran,  etc.,  etc.,  plus  an  absolutely  infallible 
"gut  feeling"  for  which  way  U.S.  middlemen 
are  going  to  Jump.  Putting  aU  of  this  into 
your  computer's  memory  bank  will  allow 
you  to  pull  out  in  a  second  Just  what  you 
need  for  "smart  marketing." 

Fourth,  a  doctorate  in  economics  might 
also  come  in  handy  or,  based  on  past  experi- 
ence, it  might  do  more  harm  than  good. 

Fifth,  start  now,  if  you  haven't  already,  to 
"chart"  movements  in  the  world  of  com- 
modity pricing  so  that  you  can  play  the 
trends.  Very  helpful  if  you  know  how  and  if 
the  trends  hold  up  and/or  repeat  them- 
selves in  a  predictable  way. 

Sixth,  almost  all  the  people  who  think 
you're  not  a  "smart  marketer"  believe  you 
should  sell  half  of  your  crop  when  the  price 
reaches  your  unit  cost  of  production  and 
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hold  the  remainder  to  sell  on  upward  moves 
in  the  market.  Suppose  the  price  never 
reaches  your  unit  cost  of  production?  Sup- 
pose you  don't  know  what  your  cost  of  pro- 
duction is  going  to  be  because  you  don't 
know  what  your  yields  are  going  to  be  be- 
cause you  don't  know  what  your  weather  is 
going  to  be? 

Oh  well,  mere  nitpicking.  It  works  in  the 
articles  and  speeches  and  if  it  has  made  the 
article  and  speech  writers  rich  in  the  'free 
market,"  no  reason  why  it  won't  do  the 
same  for  you.  Anyway,  you've  got  your 
charts  to  fall  back  on  plus  reams  of  good, 
sound,  solid  information  from  various  "ex- 
perts." 

Some  cotton  farmers  say  they  did  a  little 
better  in  1981  by  putting  their  crop  in  the 
"pool."  Right,  but  suppose  whoever  is  run- 
ning the  pool  screws  up?  They're  working 
with  essentially  the  same  information.  It's 
happened  already. 

Seventh,  and  extremely  important,  you'll 
need  your  own  New  York  commodity 
broker.  They're  infallible,  too,  or  if  not  in- 
fallible at  least  brilliant  and  sure  to  be  able 
to  tell  you  just  the  right  time  to  sell  your 
crop  and  at  what  price.  At  the  very  least 
they  should  be  able  to  improve  your  batting 
average. 

Just  be  sure  to  check  their  ancestry  to  see 
if  their  father  or  grandfather  was  one  of 
those  who  committed  suicide  in  the  1929 
crash. 

But  you  Just  know  it  can  be  done.  Look 
around  you  at  all  those  other  prosperous 
farmers.  But,  Just  as  a  word  of  caution,  be 
sure  their  wives  didn't  have  plenty  of  money 
to  begin  with  or  that  they  haven't  been 
holding  up  liquor  stores  after  dark. 

One  serious,  only  semi-sarcastic,  note.  We 
do  know  why  our  good  friends  who  lead  the 
major  old  line  farm  organizations  believe 
the  "free  market"  is  the  wave  of  the  future. 
It's  because  farm  land  is  a  finite  resource, 
the  world  population  continues  to  grow, 
people  must  eat,  the  U.S.  produces  far  more 
food  and  fiber  than  it  can  consume;  there- 
fore, farm  commodity  prices  must  go  up. 

If  true,  will  they  go  up  faster  than  the 
price  of  producing  commodities  in  this  ex- 
pensive country?  If  true,  will  they  break  out 
into  the  sunlight  of  profitability  this  year, 
or  next  year  or  five  years  from  now,  or  ten 
years  from  now,  or  during  the  year  2000,  or 
when?  And  where  will  you  be  by  then  and 
what  will  you  be  doing?  Selling  insurance? 
Pushing  up  daisies? 

Too  much  sarcasm  I  suppose.  But  I've 
been  reading  so  much  Junk  about  the  won- 
derful "free  market"  and  "market  oriented" 
policies  since  1973  that  I  just  can't  help  but 
point  out,  after  giving  it  a  nine  year  trial, 
that  there  is  another  side  to  this  matter.  A 
big,  big,  big  other  side. 

It  boils  down  to  this.  The  farmer  can 
(could  up  until  a  few  years  ago  anyway) 
stand  the  tremendous  risk  presented  to  him 
by  the  weather,  insects  and  other  natural 
phenomenon,  but  he  can't  hold  up  under 
the  huge  additional  risk  of  trying  to  out- 
guess the  market.  After  40  years  the  federal 
government  saw  fit  to  give  this  huge  extra 
marketing  risk  back  to  him,  at  the  request 
of  his  major  organizations. 

The  majority  of  American  farmers  are 
ready  to  return  this  additional  risk  to  the 
federal  government  where  it  belongs  and 
where  it  resides  in  every  other  major  nation 
in  the  world.  We're  sinking  into  a  morass  of 
utter  stupidity. 

It's  time  for  intelligent  people  who  can  see 
that  something  is  badly  wrong  in  American 
agriculture  to  begin  to  speak  out. 
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That's  what  is  needed,  not  a  futile  quest 
for  a  pot  of  gold  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow 
termed  "becoming  better  marlceters." 

The  kibitzers  are  running  things  and  lUb- 
itssers  are  not  supposed  to  run  things. 
They're  supposed  to  sit  on  the  sidelines  and 
kibitz. 

To  indicate  Just  how  easy  it  Is  to  become 
more  proficient  in  marketing  we  quote  at 
this  point  two  paragraphs  from  a  full-time 
staff  economist  of  one  of  the  leading  nation- 
al farm  magazines  in  an  issue  dated  January 
1981.  It  concerns  how  to  go  about  marketing 
your  1981  cotton  crop.  I  am  sure  that  The 
Farm  Press  Publications  probably  had 
something  equally  useless  at  some  point 
from  some  of  our  own  "experts."  But  then 
under  this  type  of  farm  program  they're  all 
we've  got.  That's  the  point,  not  that  they 
were  wrong. 

Here  is  the  quote: 

"Wait  for  a  90  cent  quote  on  December  fu- 
tures before  inking  any  new-crop  forward 
contract.  Then  contract  20  percent  to  40 
percent.  There  are  a  lot  of  opportunities  for 
prices  to  get  better.  The  economy  could  im- 
prove, foreign  and  domestic  demand  could 
strengthen,  and  something  could  happen  to 
the  new  crop  between  now  and  har/est. 
With  supplies  as  tight  as  they  are,  we  are 
almost  certain  to  see  at  least  one  weather 
scare  in  1981. 

"There's  a  floor  under  1981  cotton  be- 
tween 70  cents  and  75  cents,  put  there  by 
synthetic  fiber  and  petroleimi  costs.  Based 
on  the  present  slack  economy,  cotton  Is  now 
priced  about  where  it  should  be.  If  a  partial 
contract  in  the  mid-high  SOs  is  what  it  takes 
to  get  your  banker  to  go  along  with  a  loan, 
then  go  ahead  and  do  it.  Other  than  that, 
wait  to  contract  on  market  strength."  End 
Quote. 

This  professional  economist  is  one  of  the 
best  currently  advising  farmers.  Bet  you 
Just  can't  wait  until  you  finish  your  course 
on  'becoming  a  better  marketer"  so  you'll 
be  this  good. 

Stay  with  the  "free  market,"  friend,  and 
we'll  all  go  broke  together.  Just  a  matter  of 
time.  You're  plajrlng  against  the  house  and 
th^  house  doesn't  lose,  given  a  little  time. 
The  only  sure  winners  are  the  middlemen. 
Sort  of  farm  product  croupiers.* 


INTRODUCTION  OP  CAPITAL 
BUDGET  LEGISLATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  CUNGER,  JR. 

OP  PENMSYLVAMIA 
IN  THZ  HOtJSE  or  REFRESEMTATIVES 

TueseLay,  June  15, 1982 

•  Mr.  CLINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  introduce  today  the 
Federal  Capital  Investment  Act  of 
1982.  This  long  overdue  reform  of  the 
budget  process  Is  a  necessary  step  if 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  Government  are  to  rationally  allo- 
cate scarce  public  capital  investments 
during  these  times  of  fiscal  constraint. 

America's  basic  public  facilities  are 
wearing  out  faster  than  they  can  be 
repaired  and  replaced.  Some  alarming 
facts  and  vital  points  deserve  consider- 
ation in  the  public  infrastructure 
debate: 

Measured  in  constant  dollars,  Ameri- 
ca's investment  in  public  capital  de- 
clined by  30  percent  from  1965  to  1980. 
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In  1965,  4.1  percent  of  the  Nation's 
GNP  was  ^ent  on  public  works,  as 
compared  ta  Just  1.7  percent  in  1980. 

Eight  thousand  miles  of  the  Inter- 
state HighvBlay  System  and  13  i>ercent 
of  its  bridge^  are  now  beyond  their  en- 
gineered liftf  and  must  be  rebuilt.  Two 
thousand  miles  of  this  system  deterio- 
rate and  rebuire  reconstruction  each 
year. 

One-half  of  the  Nation's  communi- 
ties have  WBste  water  treatment  sys- 
tems that  are  operating  at  full  capac- 
ity and  cannot  support  further  eco- 
nomic expansion. 

The  old  Dust  Bowl  region  of  the 
United  States,  which  now  accoiuits  for 
23  percent  of  the  Nation's  irrigated 
farmland  and  produces  over  40  percent 
of  its  processed  beef,  is  in  danger  of 
depleting  tts  water  sources.  New 
sources  must  be  developed  by  the  end 
of  the  decade  to  avoid  declining  yields 
of  important  export  crops. 

As  many  las  3,000  of  the  country's 
3,500  Jails  may  have  to  be  totally  re- 
built or  sulstantially  rehabilitated;  in 
most  cases  ^hls  construction  is  court- 
ordered  anp  takes  precedence  over 
other  publiqworks  projects. 

At  least  H>0  separate  Federal  agen- 
cies. 50  Staoe  governments,  3,042  coun- 
ties, 35.000  general  purpose  local  gov- 
ernments, «nd  15,000  school  districts 
are  engaged  in  public  works  planning 
and  construction.  Enormous  fragmen- 
tation of  pilblic  worlcs  decisionmaking 
is  the  inevitfible  result. 

Although  virtually  all  major  corpo- 
rations, all;  State  governments,  and 
most  local  I  governments  use  capital 
budgets  in  fasic  planning,  the  Federal 
Govenmient  has  never  produced  a 
capital  budRet  to  distinguish  invest- 
ment-type irograms  from  current  ex- 
penditures.! 

Continuea  neglect  of  basic  public 
capital  neeqs  threatens  to  impede  eco- 
nomic groirth  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation.  Wkile  older  sections  of  the 
country  require  investment  to  repair 
and  replaoe  existing  facilities,  the 
South  and  West  require  new  facilities 
to  support  economic  expansion.  Eco- 
nomic growth  can  be  more  easily  fos- 
tered throiigh  a  strong  public  infra- 
structure, and  a  national  framework 
within  whwh  to  make  public  capital 
investment!  decisions  is  a  first  step 
toward  improving  that  infrastructure. 

With  thejhelp  of  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania,  Representative  Bob 
Edgar,  we  Qiave  fashioned  legislation 
to  provide  ior  a  capital  budget  for  the 
Federal  Government.  It  is  my  under- 
standing tiat  Senator  Dosd  of  Con- 
necticut is  {introducing  similar  legisla- 
tion in  the  other  body  on  this  day.  We 
believe  that  this  legislation  will  serve 
as  a  starting  point  for  congressional 
deliberations  of  this  vital  issue. 

The  bill  does  not  alter  the  Congres- 
sional Budfet  Act  in  any  way.  Instead, 
it  amends  Ithe  authority  from  which 
the  Presidoit  makes  his  annual  budget 
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submissions  to  iCongress.  There  are 
three  parts  to  the  bill:  a  special  analy- 
sis, a  capital  budget,  and  an  inventory 
and  needs  study  by  the  Economic  De- 
velopment Admiiiistration. 

Congress  lacks]  the  basic  information 
necessary  to  m&ke  informed  alloca- 
tions of  public  infrastructure  funding. 
The  bill  would  ijrovide  us  with  a  good 
lent  to  identify  our 
icture  investments, 
Ition,  estimate  what  is 
needed  in  the  future,  help  establish  re- 
sponsibility amopg  Federal,  State  and 
)t,  and  prioritize  our 
in  order  to  bring 
St  return  on  taxpayer 
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management  do 
public      infrastr 
assess  their  cond 


local  govemmei 
present   spenc 
about  the  greate 
investments. 

For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
would  like  to  prpvide  them  with  a  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill. 

SBCnON-BT-ISKmON  Amaltsis 

Section  1:  Entitles  the  bill  the  "Federal 
Capital  Investment  Act  of  1982." 

Section  2:  Describes  the  five  purposes  of 
the  Act  Including:  I 

(1)  A  basic  information  document  of 
public  capital  infraJBtructure; 

(2)  An  Identification  of  public  Investment 
deficiencies  in  and  constraints  to  national 
growth;  | 

(3)  An  establishitient  of  reasonable  prior- 
ities for  the  allocation  of  limited  public  cap- 
ital infrastructure  funding; 

(4)  A  reduction  (n  fragmentation  and  du- 
plication between  (Federal,  State,  and  local 
governments;  and  ' 

(5)  An  Improveinent  in  legislative  over- 
sight over  public  cipital  investments. 

Section  3:  Ame^ids  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Act,  1921  and  mandates  an  initial 
Special  Analysis  to  the  President's  annual 
budget  submission  in  fiscal  year  1984.  This 
first  step  In  the  (iverall  Capital  Budgeting 
process  would  draw  upon  existing  informa- 
tion which  is  currently  available  but  not  ap- 
propriately organized.  However,  because 
supplemental  Information  will  require  more 
time  to  obtain  tod  compile,  Subsection 
(k)(2)  directs  that  a  complete  Special  Analy- 
sis and  Capital  Budget  will  be  contained  in 
the  fiscal  year  19^5  budget  submission  and 
each  year  thereafter. 

The  Sp>ecial  Analysis  for  fiscal  year  1984 
would  include:        i 

Identification  ol!  public  infrastructure  in- 
vestments for  ^h  function,  category, 
agency,  and  program  by  appropriation  and 
expenditure  (authorities  and  outlays); 

An  estimate  of  aggregate  capital  invest- 
ments (constructito  and  rehabilitation)  re- 
quired to  provide]  specific  levels  of  public 
works  services  ove  r  periods  of  one,  five,  and 
ten  years: 

An  estimate  of ;  aggregate  operation  and 
maintenance  investment  requirements  over 
periods  of  one,  f  iv(,  and  ten  years; 

The  identification  of  sources  of  financing; 

The  identification  of  federal  public  works 
investments  priorities;  and 

A  presentation  of  how  the  proposed 
annual  capital  expenditures  contained  In 
the  proposed  budget  would  relate  to  the  na- 
tion's longer  tenh  needs  and  the  federal 
government's  lonCer  term  public  works  in- 
vestment strateglos. 

The  Special  Analysis  and  Capital  Budget 
for  fiscal  year  1985  and  each  year  thereaf- 
ter, in  addition  to  the  information  for  fiscal 
year  1984,  would  i  iclude: 


An  identification  by  State  (Including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  U.S.  territories)  of 
appropriations  and  expenditures  (authoriza- 
tions and  outlays)  of  public  infrastructure 
investments; 

An  estimate  of  separate  construction,  re- 
habilitation, operation,  and  maintenance  in- 
vestments and  those  required  to  provide 
specific  levels  of  public  Infrastructure  cap- 
ital service  over  periods  of  one,  five,  and  ten 
years; 

The  creation  of  a  uniform  national  set  of 
standards  to  measure  the  specific  level  of 
service  provided  by  specific  levels  of  public 
works  facilities; 

An  assessment  of  the  levels  of  service 
being  produced  by  these  facilities; 

An  estimate  of  the  costs,  over  discrete  pe- 
riods of  time,  to  continue  specific  present, 
higher,  and  lower  levels  of  service;  and 

A  ten-year  projection  of  appropriate 
amounts  for  the  capital  investment  budget. 

Subsection  (k)(3)  lists  any  appropriation 
or  expenditure  to  be  classified  as  a  public  in- 
frastructure investment  as  they  apply  to 
construction,  rehabilitation,  or  repair  of 
such  facility.  This  list  applies  uniformly  to 
all  provisions  of  this  Act: 

Education  facilities; 

Energy  facilities; 

Fire  safety; 

Health; 

Justice; 

Recreation: 

Solid  waste; 

Telecommunications; 

Transportation; 

Water  supply; 

Waste  water  disposal;  and 

Federal  buildings  and  grounds. 

Section  4:  Amends  Title  VII  of  the  Public 
Worlcs  and  Economic  Development  Act  of 
1985  and  provides  for  an  inventory  and  as- 
sessment of  public  infrastructure  facilities. 
The  assessment  of  the  physical  condition  of 
the  facilities  would  provide  a  snap-shot  look 
at  the  current  condition  and  capacity  of  ex- 
isting infrastructure.  The  magnitude  of  col- 
lecting the  data  would  require  a  lead  time  of 
two-years.  An  annual  report  to  Congress  is 
due  from  the  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration by  January  1,  1984  (in  time  for 
the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  submission  due 
date)  and  each  year  thereafter  and  shall  be 
transmitted  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.* 


WILLIAM  TESTERMAN— OUTGO- 
ING CHAIRMAN  OF  THE 
BOARD  OF  MANAGERS  FOR 
THE  FAMILY  Y 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

or  CAUFORniA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tv^day,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Torrance-South  Bay  Area  Family 
YMCA,  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
family  Y,  will  hold  its  annual  leader- 
ship recognition  dinner  next  Thursday 
night.  June  24.  This  will  be  a  special 
occasion  since  it  will  honor  and  thank 
William  Testerman  for  his  able  leader- 
ship during  his  unprecedented  3-year 
tenure  as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
managers. 

During  these  past  3  years.  Bill  has 
unselfishly  offered  his  valuable  time 
and  leadership  skills  in  guiding  the 
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YMCA  through  one  of  the  most  explo- 
sive periods  of  growth  in  its  3S-year 
history,  and  set  the  stage  for  a  pend- 
ing $5.8  million  expansion  of  the  Y's 
facilities.  It  should  be  noted  that  the 
family  Y  is  one  of  24  independent  op- 
erating units  located  in  the  Los  Ange- 
les basin  and  it  serves  approximately 
280.000  residents  of  Torrance.  Lomlta, 
Harbor  City.  Redondo  Beach.  Her- 
mosa  Beach,  and  Manhattan  Beach. 

In  these  hectic  times  when  many 
Americans  are  too  busy  to  care  about 
the  development  of  our  communities 
and  its  men,  women,  and  children,  it  is 
heartwarming  to  see  a  man,  such  as 
Bill,  who  has  a  strong  personal  com- 
mitment in  helping  others— many  who 
are  less  fortunate— become  a  valuable 
asset  in  this  country's  future. 

Prior  to  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board.  Bill  served  in  numerous  other 
top  YMCA  vohmteer  leadership  posi- 
tions. These  included  general  chair- 
man of  the  1977  campaign,  campaign 
division  manager,  and  summer  camp 
director.  During  Bill's  three  terms  as 
chairman.  the  YMCA  operating 
budget  increased  from  $900,000  to 
$1,576,000;  three  current  support  fund- 
raising  drives  produced  a  combined 
total  of  $739,000,  considerably  in 
excess  of  goals  totaling  $675,000  (Bill 
himself  raised  and  gave  over  $15,000  of 
this  total);  YMCA  program  participa- 
tion increased  67  (>ercent.  and  the 
budget  was  balanced  in  the  black  each 
year. 

During  his  tenure  as  chairman  of 
the  board  of  managers,  the  profession- 
al staff  was  constant  and  stable,  with 
one  new  position  added;  the  member- 
ship of  the  board  was  strengthened 
considerably  with  the  addition  of  15 
commimity  leaders;  groundwork  was 
laid  for  the  addition  of  sorely  needed 
facilities  through  the  completion  of 
four  major  program  and  financial 
studies;  and  the  famUy  Y  achieved  a 
position  of  prominence,  both  locally 
and  among  YMCA's  across  the  Nation, 
for  its  unparalleled  accomplishments 
in  annual  fundraising  and  in  the  devel- 
opment of  successful  new  programs 
for  families,  seniors  and  youth.  Among 
the  many  awards  received  by  the 
family  Y  were  two  association  trophies 
for  fundraising  achievements  and  two 
Don  Hayward  Awards  for  excellence  in 
program  development,  presented  by 
the  YMCA  of  Metropolitan  Los  Ange- 
les. The  Y  adopted  a  new  name,  the 
family  Y.  and  a  new  logo  in  concert 
with  its  stated  mission  to  serve  and 
strengthen  families  through  its  pro- 
grams; and,  the  family  Y  has  strength- 
ened its  claim  on  the  title  of  the  "larg- 
est private  youth  and  family-serving 
organization  in  the  South  Bay  area." 

Mr.  Speaker,  besides  Bill's  many  ac- 
complishments with  the  family  Y.  he 
was  appointed  earlier  this  year  to  the 
position  of  corporate  records  manager 
for  the  Hughes  Aircraft  Co.  In  this  ix>- 
sition  he  is  frequently  called  upon  to 
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speak  to  many  organizations  from 
coast  to  coast  and  to  consult  with 
other  companies  in  the  area  of  corpo- 
rate records  management.  Bill  and  hi&_ 
wife.  Bonnie,  also  own  and  operate  a 
successful  custom  framing  shop.  A  & 
K  Custom  Framers.  in  Lomlta. 

It  is  for  his  interest  and  desire  to 
make  the  South  Bay  area  a  better 
place  to  live  and  work  that  Bill  Tester- 
man  will  be  honored  on  June  24.  It  is  a 
way  to  say  thanks  for  the  many,  many 
hours  of  service  to  the  people  of 
southern  California. 

My  wife.  Lee.  Joins  me  in  paying 
tribute  to  this  fine  individual  and  his 
unblemished  record  of  community  par- 
ticipation. We  wish  the  best  of  success 
and  prosperity  in  the  years  ahead  for 
Bill,  and  wife.  Bonnie,  and  their  two 
children.  Brent  and  Kelly.« 


TIME  TO  CRACK  DOWN  ON 
THOSE  DELINQUENT  HEALTH 
STUDENT  LOANS 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OFKBirrOCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  editorial  from 
the  Louisville  Times  urging  action  to 
crack  down  on  delinquent  health  pro- 
fessions student  loans. 

It  is  shameful  that  so  many  health 
professionals— including  many  phjrsi- 
cians  now  in  lucrative  practices— are 
allowed  to  get  away  scot-free  on  repay- 
ing their  student  loans. 

It  is  time  for  the  Congress  to  initiate 
the  radical  surgery  needed  to  end  this 
inequity. 

[From  the  Louisville  Times,  June  2, 1982] 
Radical  Sukgert  Nikded 

it's  wat  to  collect  on  medical  studewts' 

LOANS 

Like  many  other  Americans,  Sen.  Charles 
Percy  of  Illinois  has  been  irked  by  college 
graduates  who  do  not  repay  the  low-interest 
loans  that  helped  them  get  through  school. 
He  has  sponsored  a  bill  that  would  allow  the 
government  to  turn  addresses  of  delinquent 
borrowers  over  to  collection  agents  and 
would  raise  the  interest  and  penalties  on 
overdue  loans.  A  new  government  study 
shows  the  need  for  such  tougher  measures. 

It  revealed  that  so  many  physicians, 
nurses  and  other  health  professionals  who 
received  the  loans  have  failed  to  repay  them 
on  time  that  3,000  current  students  have 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity  for  similar 
loans.  Because  of  the  delinquencies,  there 
isn't  enough  money  In  the  revolving  fund. 

The  study  ran  a  computer  survey  of  grad- 
uates of  37  medical  schools  and  found  an 
outrageous  payment  record.  At  Harvard 
University,  for  instance,  143  of  218  benefici- 
aries were  behind  at  least  a  year  in  their 
payments,  tying  up  $153,000.  Twenty-five  of 
the  delinquents  were  faculty  members. 

Similar  patterns  were  found  at  other  med- 
ical schools.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  which  conducted  the 
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study,  was  embarraaaed  to  turn  up  80  delin- 
quent medical  profeasionals  on  its  own  pay- 
roU. 

Even  more  shocking  was  the  discovery 
that  443  phyaidan  graduates  of  the  37  medi- 
cal schools  have  collected  $12.4  million  in 
Medicare  and  Medicaid  fees  in  1980  and 
liMl  while  failing  to  repay  their  loans  on 
time.  One,  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
billed  the  government  $134,459  for  Medicaid 
fees  while  ignoring  repayment  of  his  $2,189 
student  loan. 

Perhaps  that  suggests  an  even  better  way 
to  get  at  Dr.  Deadbeat  and  others  who  are 
dodging  repayment.  Sen.  Percy  should  con- 
sider an  amendment  to  his  bill  that  would 
require  federal  agencies  to  withhold  any 
sums  they  owe  delinquents— for  Medicaid, 
income-tax  refunds,  or  whatever— until 
those  loan  payments  are  brought  up  to  date. 
For  people  afflicted  with  this  problem, 
whatever  their  profession,  radical  wallet 
surgery  is  indicated. 

Times  Editorial.* 


n,S.  BUSINESS  SUFFERS  FROM 
LAG  IN  METRIC  CONVERSION 


HON.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  Issue  of  U.S.  News  &  World 
Report  included  an  article  entitled 
"Shift  to  Metrics  Moving  Ahead  by 
Millimeters."  The  article  predicted  the 
demise  of  the  Metric  Board  and  the 
substitution  of  a  more  limited  govern- 
mental participation  in  the  metric  con- 
version program  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

The  dilemma  in  which  our  Nation 
finds  itself  may  well  reflect  the  inad- 
equacy of  the  legislation  which  the 
Congress  passed  In  1975.  The  emphasis 
In  that  measure  on  the  volimtary  con- 
version to  the  metric  system  has  per- 
mitted haphazard  action  which,  in 
turn,  may  have  induced  some  Ameri- 
can companies  to  neglect  opportuni- 
ties for  adoption  of  metric  measure- 
ments, as  a  result  they  have  lost  the 
chance  to  enter  foreign  markets  where 
the  metric  system  is  virtually  mandat- 
ed. 

In  the  event  that  some  of  our  skepti- 
cal Members  may  feel,  indeed,  that 
the  metric  conversion  program  is 
going  to  go  away  and  that  we  are 
going  to  lapse  again  into  the  antiquat- 
ed English  system,  I  wish  to  call  atten- 
tion of  those  colleagues  to  several  sta- 
tistics to  which  the  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  article  makes  reference. 
It  Is  revealed  there  that  two  recent 
surveys  of  the  Fortune  1000  firms 
show  the  following: 

Sixty-two  percent  of  these  firms 
produce  at  least  one  metric  product; 

Thirty-four  percent  of  new  products 
produced  by  these  firms  use  metric  de- 
signs; 

Thirty-two  percent  of  total  net  sales 
now  are  of  metric-designed  products; 
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Sixteen  percent  of  the  firms  report- 
ed some  loss  in  sales  because  of  a  fail- 
ure to  use  metric  in  product  design; 

Sixty-eighit  percent  of  the  firms  felt 
metric  woulb  become  the  predominant 
system  of  measurement  in  their  indus- 
try; over  half  favor  mandatory  conver- 
sion in  20  ydars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hope  that 
there  would  be  a  revival  of  interest  in 
the  metric  <  onversion  program  in  this 
body,  that  a  target  date  for  substantial 
conversion  io  metrics  might  be  adopt- 
ed and  that  our  more  forward  looking 
and  enlightened  members  would  recog- 
nize that  )n  dealing  with  a  world 
which,  excQpt  for  our  Nation,  deals 
almost  exclusively  in  metric  terms.  We 
would  do  wi  !ll  to  organize  a  concerted 
and  orderly  program  for  metric  con- 
version f ron  1  which  all  segments  of  our 
economy  a^d  society  might  benefit. 
Without  reproducing  the  entire  article 
from  U.S.  News  «&  World  Report,  I 
wish,  nevertheless,  to  add  the  follow- 
ing excerpts 

The  U.S.  ailto  industry,  spurred  by  a  need 
for  metric  measurements  In  its  export  trade, 
is  going  ahead  with  its  own  conversion.  Gen- 
eral Motors  expects  to  be  completely  metric 
by  the  end  olf  this  year.  Ford  is  about  SO 
percent  conv^ted  at  this  point.  This  is  caus- 
ing some  shi^t  by  the  hand-tool  industry, 
now  25  percfnt  converted  •  •  •  In  a  few 
years,  all  ne^  tires  are  expected  to  come  in 
metric  sizes.  [ 

Most  soft  qrinks  now  are  marketed  in  1 
and  2-llter  pUustic  bottles  *  *  *.  Roughly  10 
percent  of  thf  nation's  gas  pumps  have  been 
converted.  Oiily  Shell,  Amoco  and  Sun  have 
made  corpotate  commitments  to  stilft 
gradually  f rofi  gallons  to  liters. 

In  addition;  computers  and  business  ma- 
chines are  showing  a  marked  shift  to  metric. 
International  Business  Machines  Corpora- 
tion, for  one^  plans  to  complete  its  conver- 
sion this  yeari 

The  cheml^  industry,  too,  is  in  the  proc- 
ess of  switchiig  to  metric  measurements  by 
1984  for  shipping  and  billing.  The  chief 
reason  agaiiL  is  the  large  export  market 

With  Congf^ss  and  government  agencies 
hesitant  to  p|ish  for  a  faster  conversion  to 
metrics  in  the  face  of  voter  reluctance  to 
change,  the  only  major  incentive  to  contin- 
ue the  shift,  is  economic.  Firms  that  are 
going  ahead  with  a  switch  to  metrics  are 
mostly  th08<  that  expect  to  benefit  in 
future  sales,  often  in  an  export  market 
where  customers  operate  routinely  on  a 
metric  standard  *  *  *. 

Even  though  a  gradual  shift  to  metrics  is 
stUl  going  on  In  many  U.S.  industries,  propo- 
nents admit  tliat  public  enthusiasm  will 
have  to  be  cranked  up  from  today's  state  of 
near  lethargy  before  anything  near  a  com- 
plete changepver  Is  likely  to  occtu*  in  this 
country.         I 

Mr.  Speaker,  action  by  the  Congress 
toward  a  more  orderly  and  accelerated 
conversion  to  the  metric  system  of 
weights  and  measures  could  influence 
public  opinion  and  could  benefit  all 
segments  of  our  Nation.* 
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Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  in- 
that  the  wealthy  are 
not  suffering  from  the  recession  to  the 
same  extent  as  other  Americans.  The 
administration's  3-year  tax  cut  plan 
only  reduces  taxes  for  those  already 
affluent.  A  Treasury  Department  anal- 
ysis, prepared  last  month,  concludes 
that  the  only  people  certain  to  wind 
up  with  real  taxi  cuts  are  affluent  tax- 
payers making  cfose  to  $100,000  a  year 
or  more. 
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Gucci  handbags  sind 


Mercedes-Benz  Automobiles  does  little 
to  relieve  the  mdre  than  23-percent  in- 
crease in  imemployment  in  New  Jersey 
during  the  last  ypar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  4  submit  the  following 
article  from  the  press  to  be  inserted  in 
the  CongressioWal  Record: 

[From  the  Press,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.,  June  8, 
1982] 

Recession  Sk>ry  Has  Two  Sides 

(By  Alice  Eckerson) 

Clerks  in  the  feqeral  bankruptcy  court  in 
Camden  are  busier  this  spring  than  they've 
ever  been.  So  is  Etoe  Qermano,  manager  of 
the  Oucci  shop  a<  Caesars  Boardwalk  Re- 
gency. 

"On  the  whole,  business  is  up  about  15 
percent,"  she  said.  "This  year  I  took  in 
about  $30,000  mere  in  Mareh  than  last 
year." 

Luxury,  it  seems ,  is  booming  in  the  midst 
of  a  severe  nation^  recession  that  has  9.5 
million  Americans  Out  of  work,  farmers  who 
can't  afford  to  plant  their  crops  and  busi- 
ness people  who  can't  pay  their  utility  bills. 

Yet  fine  wines,  ^150  silk  blouses,  gourmet 
food,  fancy  cars,  gbid  watches  and  a  seat  at 
the  blackjack  tablos  are  in  great  demand. 

"Last  Monday,  \tfe  sold  three  $1,000  lizard 
bags,"  Germano  said.  "You  never  know." 

Atlantic  City,  which  caters  to  more  than 
its  share  of  big  ^nders,  is  enjoying  the 
splurge  in  luxury  spending. 

Harold  Prosser  9f  H.  Prosser  Jewelers  in 
Atlantic  City  has  ipgraded  his  merehandise 
With  more  diamonds  and  gold.  Prosser,  who 
acknowledges  the  economic  malaise  afflict- 
ing Atlantic  Avenue  merehants,  is,  however, 
holding  his  own,  thank  you. 

Atlantic  City  heists  plenty  of  people  who 
think  nothing  of  spending  $125  a  couple  for 
dinner  at  casino  restaurants  and  $35,000  on 
expensive  cars.       ) 

Don  LeClair,  who  sells  Mercedes-Benz 
automobiles,  has  k  problem  imcommon  to 
most  car  salespeone. 

"We  have  trouble  keeping  up  with  the 
demand,"  said  the  manager  of  Auto  Haus 
Atlantic  Inc.  in  West  AtlanUc  City.  'We 
could  sell  more  if  \  re  had  them." 
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A  Mercedes-Benz  sells  for  between  $20,000 
and  $50,000,  LeClair  said.  The  price  tag  is 
apparently  no  deterrent  to  eager  buyers. 

"People  who  buy  our  cars  are  not  hurt  by 
the  recession,"  LeClair  said.  "As  far  as  this 
particular  business  is  concerned,  if  we  were 
by  ourselves,  you  wouldn't  know  there  was  a 
recession." 

Other  car  dealers  report  brisk  sales  of 
luxury  models.  Rolls  Royce  is  increasing  the 
number  of  Its  exports  to  the  United  States. 
And  a  car  without  air  conditioning  and 
stereo  is  becoming  unheard  of.  dealers  say. 

Meanwhile,  LeClair's  less  expensive  Fiats, 
which  go  for  $10,000,  are  finding  fewer 
buyers  than  their  more  expensive  cousins. 

LeClair  gives  the  casino  industry  credit 
for  helping  sales.  With  an  average  of  $3.5 
million  being  lost  by  gamblers  on  a  winter 
day  in  the  casinos,  it's  obvious  people  with 
money  are  more  than  willing  to  throw  it 
around  in  South  Jersey. 


PARRIS  SALUTES  THE 
ALEXANDRIA  ORCHESTRA 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 
•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
today  like  to  recognize  this  week  of 
June  13.  1982,  as  "National  Orchestra 
Week."  and  with  great  pride,  salute 
my  district's  orchestra,  the  Alexandria 
Civic  Symphony  Association. 

I  am  particularly  proud  of  the  Alex- 
andria Symphony  Orchestra  and  its 
musical  director  of  16  years.  Dr. 
George  Steiner.  Now  in  its  37th 
season,  the  symphony  has  grown  from 
just  a  few  original  dedicated  musicians 
to  the  present  orchestra  core  of  about 
70  members. 

The  Alexandria  Symphony  Orches- 
tra concert  series  consists  of  five  per- 
formances rich  in  cultural  and  educa- 
tional value.  Featuring  outstanding  so- 
loists, the  symphony  provides  a  bal- 
anced program  of  the  highest  quality 
symphonic  music  to  the  citizens  of  Al- 
exandria. In  addition,  the  symphony 
presents  youth  concerts  for  Alexan- 
dria public  and  private  school  chil- 
dren, an  annual  free  Pops  concert,  and 
a  scholarship  competition  for  Virginia 
music  students  at  the  college  level. 

The  Alexandria  Orchestra  is  also 
very  important  for  it  is  part  of  Ameri- 
ca's 1.500  symphony  and  chamber  or- 
chestras located  in  all  50  States,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
During  the  1980-81  season  alone,  23 
million  people  attended  over  19,000  or- 
chestra concerts.  This  prodigious  insti- 
tution contributes  to  the  spirit  and 
cultural  vitality  of  America's  commu- 
nities, both  large  and  small. 

Orchestras  also  serve  as  the  nucleus 
of  arts  activities  in  many  communities, 
demonstrating  techniques  of  organiza- 
tions, fundraising.  and  audience  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  providing  artistic 
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leadership  and  a  pool  of  trained  musi- 
cians for  choral,  opera,  ballet,  and  mu- 
sical theater  productions. 

Beyond  the  concert  haU.  orchestras 
reach  new  audiences  with  special  pro- 
graming and  free  performances  every 
year.  Last  year.  3.5  million  citizens 
heard  orchestra  musicians  perform 
free  in  hospitals,  shopping  centers, 
factories,  nursing  homes,  and  commu- 
nity centers.  This  includes  the  many 
free  concerts-in-the-park  offered  every 
summer.  In  addition,  America's  or- 
chestras serve  as  ambassadors  around 
the  world  by  regularly  touring  Europe. 
South  America,  and  the  Orient  with 
assemblies  of  all  sizes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  orchestras  such  as  the 
Alexandria  Symphony  and  others 
which  similarly  serve  their  respective 
communities  around  the  Nation,  de- 
serve our  praise  and  commendation.  I 
believe  designation  of  this  week  as 
"National  Orchestra  Week"  is  a  fitting 
tribute  in  recognition  of  all  the  pleas- 
ures and  benefits  our  Nation's  orches- 
tras offer  us.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  RABBI  JOSEPH 
NAROT 


HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OP  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  me- 
morial service  was  recently  held  at 
Temple  Israel  in  Miami  in  memory  of 
Rabbi  Joseph  Narot.  Cantor  Jacob 
Bomstein,  a  longtime  friend  of  Joseph 
Narot  and  a  man  recognized  for  his 
dedication  to  his  synagogue  and  his 
community,  paid  tribute  to  his  col- 
league at  the  memorial  service,  and  I 
would  like  to  share  Cantor  Bomstein's 
remarks  with  others  who  knew,  loved, 
and  respected  Rabbi  Narot. 
The  memorial  follows: 

A  MmoRiAL  Tribute  to  Rabbi  Joseph  R. 

Narot,  Mat  16. 1982 

(By  Cantor  Jacob  O.  Bomstein) 

From  days  immemorial  man  has  sought  to 
snatch  from  oblivion  the  memories  of  loved 
ones.  The  tides  of  life  roll  on  and  we  are 
borne  out  to  sea.  and  our  personalities  fade 
even  in  the  lives  of  our  flesh  and  blood. 
That  is  our  mortal  lot.  Our  voices  die  in  the 
distance  and  soon  even  the  echoes  are  faint 
and  are  no  more  as  our  frail  voices  sink 
behind  the  horizon. 

But  we  want  to  capture  and  retain  the 
memories  of  those  we  cherished.  It  is  part  of 
man's  spiritual  splendor  that  he  struggles 
with  the  winds  of  time — retaining  balance, 
equilibrium,  poise,  and  holds  on  to  his  spir- 
itual legacy.  Therefore,  man  has  built  tombs 
and  psrramids,  raised  temples,  erected  monu- 
ments; he  has  written  books  and  songs  and 
music  and  dedicated  them  to  the  memories 
of  his  beloved. 

And  so,  today,  we  gather  here  on  these 
sacred   steps    of   oiu-   sanctuary    to   grasp 
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within  our  hands  and  to  behold  with  our 
eyes  a  symbol  that  so  eloquently  expreaaes 
our  memories  of  a  man.  a  rabbi,  a  Jew,  a 
friend,  a  colleague.  Dr.  Joseph  R.  Narot 
Here  we  gather  for  dedication  of  a  magnifi- 
cent sculpture  in  his  memory  as  we  reach 
out  to  capture  and  retain  his  memory— here 
where  we  are  at  our  best,  where  our  sacred 
teachings  are  rehearsed,  where  his  name 
shall  live  and  radiate  even  as  his  name 
Narot  suggests,  the  flames  of  Judaism. 

Having  served  by  his  side  for  28  years,  it 
was  my  privilege  to  come  to  know  the  es- 
sence of  his  Judaism,  the  depth  of  his  faith. 
To  be  a  Jew  Is  to  look  back  over  one's  shoul- 
der at  patriareh,  prophet,  psalmist.  That 
was  Joe  Narot.  To  be  a  Jew  is  to  feel  about 
the  EUuth  the  presence  of  one's  brothers 
boiwd  to  one  another  in  deep  ways.  Tragedy 
binds  one  to  the  other  even  when  dreams  do 
not.  That  was  Joe  Narot. 

To  be  a  Jew  is  to  feel  many  things  blended 
in  one's  heart:  people,  faith,  mission;  it  Is  to 
love  one's  own  people  and  to  know  that  this 
love  conflicts  in  no  way  with  utter  loyalty  to 
lands  like  America  which  has  given  one  lib- 
erty and  equality.  That  was  Joe  Narot. 

To  be  a  Jew  is  to  realize  that  one  has  been 
chosen  to  be  a  touchstone  of  the  progress  of 
the  human  soul  and  to  bear  with  unbear- 
able sorrow  the  troubles  of  the  human  con- 
dition, but  to  echo  with  one's  strength— of 
hand  and  voice — our  Torah's  admonition. 
"Do  not  stand  idly  by  the  blood  of  thy 
brother,"  That  was  Joe  Narot. 

To  be  a  Jew  Is  to  believe  with  all  one's 
heart  that  one  is  a  child  of  God,  to  have  the 
religious  conviction  that  there  ia  more  to 
life  than  chemistry,  that  there  is  more  to 
living  than  being  bom  and  dying,  that  there 
is  more  to  the  world  than  futile  and  absurd 
striving.  That  "more"  Joe  Marot  called  God. 
For  this  "more",  he  wrote,  "awakens  us  to 
reverence,  to  ethical  and  moral  ponibill- 
ties."  That  was  Joe  Narot. 

Yet.  there  is  greater  meaning  for  us  today 
than  merely  to  capture  and  retain  his 
memory.  In  so  doing,  we  capture  and  retain 
for  us  the  living,  for  us  who  follow  and 
remain,  for  our  children  and  grandchildren 
what  it  is  that  we  dedicate  in  his  memory, 
what  meaning  we  bring  to  this  moment  of 
memorial— what  Joseph  Narot  wished  for 
through  his  rabbinic  career  at  Temple 
Israel,  that  "Temple  Israel  be  a  strong  syna- 
gogue where  men.  women  and  children 
could  find  comfort  and  inspiration,  and 
where  they  could  find  a  challenge  for  them- 
selves and  for  the  community;"  that  Temple 
iisrael  continue  to  be  a  creative,  dynamic, 
committed,  united  institution;  that  superfi- 
cialities, prejudices,  and  mlaoonoeptions 
that  might  ever  threaten  this  unity — be  dis- 
pelled. 

Dear  friends,  Joe  Narot  was  committed  to 
the  words  he  wrote  and  jH-eached.  the  very 
words  which  appear  engraved  on  the  plaque 
which  will  ever  serve  as  his  memorial  beside 
this  sculpture,  words  which  perhaps  beat  re- 
flect him  and  his  life,  words  which  are  our 
heritage.  He  wrote: 

.  .  read  well  the  words  of  the  Hebrew 
prophets  in  the  Bible:  leam  weU  the  teach- 
ings of  the  later  rabbis  in  the  Talmud. 
Study  well  the  exhortation  of  modem 
Jewish  literature.  .  .  .  Arm  yourself  with  it 
and  you  will  not  only  know  with  clarity  who 
you  are,  you  will  also  know  with  strength 
and  dignity  how  better  to  help  all  your 
fellow  men."* 
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CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE 
SESATE—W^nesday,  June  16,  1982 


{Legislative  dU  y  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THX7RMOin>). 

PRATKR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL-D.,  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer 

Let  us  pray. 

Father,  we  observe  a  moment  of 
silent  gratitude  for  the  situation  in 
the  Falklands.  (Moment  of  silence.) 

Almighty  God,  the  imponderable 
issues  before  the  Senate  resist  the  ulti- 
mate in  human  reason  and  patience. 
Wise  and  rational  though  the  Sena- 
tors be,  there  are  spiritual  forces  that 
defy  the  finest,  sharpest  hiunan  intel- 
lect and  generate  confusion  and  dis- 
sension. Grant  to  this  body  the  aware- 
ness that  we  all  have  a  common  enemy 
whose  strategy  is  to  divide  and  de- 
stroy. 

Help  us.  Lord,  not  to  be  deceived  by 
the  one  who  is  the  enemy  of  public 
and  private  sector.  Democrat  and  Re- 
publican, liberal  and  conservative, 
black  and  white,  rich  and  poor,  male 
and  female,  God  and  man;  a  spiritual 
enemy  against  whom  only  spiritual 
force  is  adequate. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus- Christ,  I  pray 
against  this  enemy.  I  pray  for  the  in- 
filling of  God's  love  which  will  dissolve 
hostility;  for  the  peace  of  God  which 
will  relieve  tension  and  give  unity;  for 
the  wisdom  of  God  that  will  clear 
heads,  cool  hearts,  and  bring  resolu- 
tion to  the  struggle.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Joiunal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER 
FOR 

ROUTINE 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 

Ntr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  special  orders  for  Sena- 
tors Chiles,  STsmns,  and  Sasser.  Am 
I  correct? 

The  PRESIDEarr  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


THE 


DIBIGNATING     PERIOD 
TRANSACTION     OP 
MORNING  BUSINESS 


Mr.  STEVtNS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  and 
those  Senators  who  have  special 
orders,  there,  be  a  period  for  the  trans- 
action of  rouitine  morning  business  not 
to  exceed  3f)  minutes,  during  which 
Senators  ma}'  speak  therein  for  not  to 
exceed  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRBSIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(Mr.  COH9N  assmned  the  chair.) 


THE  SENATE  AGENDA 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  majority  leader  indicated 
the  legislatife  goals  the  Senate  must 
meet  before  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
I  hope  that,  Members  of  the  Senate 
will  review  tkat  list.  It  includes  the  bUl 
we  are  trying  to  bring  before  the 
Senate  now,  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment on  the  .balanced  budget,  the  debt 
celling  extension,  the  conference 
report  on  tlje  first  concurrent  budget 
resolution,  me  conference  report  on 
the  urgent  [supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  and  the  immigration  bill. 

It  is  going  jto  take  the  cooperation  of 
the  Memberis  of  the  Senate  to  finish 
that  list,  biit  they  are  all  priority 
items.  The  ^mpletion  of  those  items 
is  absolutely  necessary  if,  after  the 
recess,  we  we  to  get  to  some  of  the 
social  issues  pending  before  the 
Senate.  I  do  Ihope  that  will  be  possible. 


I  dojho 
VOTINC 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  STEVIENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is  • 
my  hope  th$t  today  we  will  be  able  to 
proceed  to  \iote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  the:  consideration  of  S.  1992, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Extension. 

Yesterday,  I  sent  to  each  Member  of 
the  Senate  Ipiree  amendments  which  I 
intend  to  offer  when  we  do  take  up 
the  bill.  They  are  amendments  which 
are  very  meaningful,  and  I  point  out 
they  are  very  significant  to  my  State 
of  Alaska.     ' 

I  do  hope)  that  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  'review  those  amendments 
and  their  respective  explanations  con- 
tained with]  n  the  letter  I  have  written 
to  each  Sen  itor. 

I  want  to  point  out  that  my  main 
amendment  would  apply  the  Dole 
compromise  language  in  section  2  to 
section  4,  specifically  the  new  subsec- 
tion in  sect  on  4,  that  deals  with  bail- 
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outs.  My  State  has  been  included 
under  this  act  ea;h  time  it  has  passed 
or  been  amended.  We  have  been  in 
on  bailout  suits, 
fact  that  in  terms  of 
suits  fUed-21  suits 
Seven  of  them   in- 


court  three  times 
I  emphasize  thf 
the   number   of 
have  been  filed, 
volved  States  from  the  South.  Pour- 


lout  actions  involved 
le  South  or  subdivi- 


teen  of  those 
States  out  of  t: 
sions. 

Alaska,  as  I  sa|d,  has  been  in  court 
three  times  on  {bailout  proceedings. 
There  have  been  three  counties  in  Ari- 
zona, one  county  in  Idaho,  three  ac- 
tions involving  N^rth  Carolina,  one  in- 
volving New  York,  one  in  Virginia,  and 
one  in  Maine,  one  involving  a  county 
in  California,  and  three  coimties  in 
New  Mexico,  two  counties  in  Oklaho- 
ma, one  county  |n  Colorado,  and  one 
city  in  Georgia. 

Anyone  who  ddes  any  research  at  aU 
concerning  the  bailout  provisions  will 
realize  that  it  isl  a  national  provision 
and  that  the  impact  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  has  been  to  apply  very 
stringent  measuips  to  cities  and  coun- 
ties, local  political  subdivisions,  and 
States  throughout  the  country. 

I  am  offering  tpe  amendment  I  indi- 
cated to  assure  that  the  same  test,  the 
same  standard,  it  applied  to  section  4 
that  will  be  applted  through  section  2 
to  determine  which  States  or  political 
subdivisions  will  come  under  the  cover- 
age of  the  act  in  the  future.  I  think 
this  is  fair  and  I  think  if  the  Senate 
adopts  that  procedure  and  assures 
that  the  lookba<:k  will  be  under  the 
same  standard  as  the  future  applica- 
tion of  the  Vot^g  Rights  Act,  there 
will  be  a  much  better  feeling  in  the 
Senate  concerning  this  bill.  In  addi- 
tion, there  will  lea  much  better  feel- 
ing in  the  countr  y  itself. 

Again,  Mr.  Piesident,  I  emphasize 
the  remarlcs  of  the  majority  leader 
yesterday.  We  need  to  get  on  with  this 
act,  to  conside^  it,  to  consider  the 
amendments  th4t  will  be  offered  and 
to  dispose  of  tliose  amendments  in  a 
meaningful  way,  but,  in  a  timeframe 
which  takes  iiifx>  consideration  the 
heavy  workload  jthat  faces  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  I  do 
hope  that  Memljers  of  the  Senate  wiU 
realize  that  we lare  going  to  do  our 
utmost  to  get  lihis  bill  to  the  point 
where  we  can  rote  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  today,  ii!  that  is  at  all  possible. 

I  reserve  the  i}emainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 


•  This  "bullet"  symliol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  Meml>er 


on  tlie  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Democratic 
leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  yield  to 
Senator  Proxmirx  3  or  4  minutes, 
whatever  he  wishes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  minority  leader.  I  shall  take 
only  a  few  minutes. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  CONTROL:  THE 
PRESENT  BALANCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  heart  of  the  administration's  re- 
luctance to  adopt  a  nuclear  freeze  now 
lies  the  objection  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  developed  a  clear  strategic 
lead  in  nuclear  power  and,  therefore, 
to  freeze  nuclear  weapons  on  both 
sides  now  would  be  to  lock  this  coun- 
try into  a  permanent  disadvantage— a 
position  of  perpetual  subordination  to 
the  Soviet  Union  in  strategic  military 
power. 

Some  deny  that  we  suffer  such  a  dis- 
advantage. Others  say  even  if  we  do, 
the  disadvantage  is  irrelevant  because 
we  have,  as  does  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
unquestioned  power— even  after  a  first 
nuclear  strike  by  the  other  side— to  de- 
stroy the  Soviet  Union  as  an  organized 
society.  At  this  point,  the  debate  often 
stops.  For  the  next  several  days,  I  pro- 
pose to  try  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  some  of  the  material 
available  through  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, the  Carnegie  Endowment  for 
International  Peace,  and  other  sources 
the  best  available  evidence  for  the 
present  balance  of  strategic  forces  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Today,  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  material  from  tlie  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace 
on  the  structure  of  United  States  and 
Soviet  strategic  forces.  I  have  edited 
the  Carnegie  findings  slightly  because 
the  Congressional  Record  cannot 
carry  charts  and  because  I  shall  con- 
dense and  select  material  that  seems 
most  appropriate.  The  Carnegie  study 
makes  these  findings: 

III.  THE  STRUCTURi:  OP  O.S.  AND  SOVIET 
STRATEGIC  FORCES 

Judgments  about  how  well  U.S.  strateKic 
forces  meet  various  criteria  begin  with  the 
more  or  less  simple  measures  of  relative 
strategic  capabilities,  such  as  the  number 
and  size  of  missiles  and  bombers  on  each 
side.  However,  the  measures  reflect  the  ca- 
pabilities of  two  very  different  sets  of 
forces.  They  can  only  be  understood  by  first 
loolting  at  the  broader  context  of  how  the 
two  nations  with  different  histories,  with 
varied  technological  advantages  and  disad- 
vantages, with  distinct  ways  of  organizing 
their  societies  and  making  weapons  deci- 
sions, and  confronted  by  different  geo-stra- 
tegic  circumstances  developed  their  respec- 
tive forces. 

The  Soviet  Union,  in  developing  its  strate- 
gic nuclear  forces,  consistently  has  placed 
emphasis  on  ICBMs.  Today  ICBMs  consti- 


tute more  that  one-half  of  the  total  number 
of  Soviet  strategic  launchers.  More  impor- 
tant, Soviet  KTBMs  account  for  about  75 
percent  of  the  warheads  and  70  percent  of 
the  total  throwweight,  or  lifting  capability, 
of  its  strategic  force.'  By  comparison, 
ICTBMs  also  constitute  roughly  one-half  of 
U.S.  strategic  delivery  vehicles,  but  only  ac- 
count for  about  25  to  33  percent  of  U.S. 
strategic  warheads  and  throwweight.  A 
number  of  factors  may  account  for  this 
clear  emphasis  in  the  Soviet  force  posture. 
Geography  alone  has  encouraged  primary 
attention  to  land-based  missiles.  This  tend- 
ency has  been  reinforced  by  constraints  on 
Soviet  technology,  and  the  history  and  bu- 
reaucratic structure  of  the  Soviet  armed 
forces.  The  technologies  of  land-based  mis- 
siles—propulsion systems,  guidance  systems, 
command  and  control,  among  others — were 
probably  more  manageable  for  the  USSR  in 
the  early  days  of  the  nuclear  era  than  the 
more  complicated  technologies  of  sea-based 
missiles.  Also,  the  Soviet  Union  had  no  tra- 
dition of  a  strategic  bomber  force,  in  con- 
trast to  the  U.S.  experience  in  starting  in 
World  War  II,  and  no  Independent  air  force 
to  speak  of.  Therefore,  it  is  understandable 
that  long-range  bombers  received  little  at- 
tention or  resources. 

In  addition  to  the  greater  role  they  have 
in  the  Soviet  force  structure,  Soviet  ICBMs 
have  tended  to  be  larger  than  their  U.S. 
counterparts.  This  fact  also  may  reflect 
technological  limitations,  particularly  those 
on  the  USSR's  capabilities  to  produce  rela- 
tively small  nuclear  warheads  and  accurate 
guidance  systems.  Now  that  they  are  over- 
coming these  deficiencies,  however,  the  So- 
viets are  taking  advantage  of  the  larger  size 
of  their  missiles  by  placing  many  multiple 
independently  targetable  re-entry  vehicles 
(MIRVs)  on  them,  and  thus  greatly  increas- 
ing their  total  number  of  deployed  war- 
heads. MIRV  technology,  which  America 
has  deployed  on  both  Its  land-based  and  sea- 
based  missile  forces  for  many  years,  permits 
one  missile  to  deliver  separate  warheads  to 
several  different  targets.  The  United  States 
has  deployed  as  many  as  14  warheads,  the 
giant  Soviet  SS-18  ICBM  is  said  to  be  capa- 
ble of  being  equipped  with  as  many  as  30 
MIRVs. 

Tomorrow,  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
continue  with  this  report  from  the 
Carnegie  Foimdation  on  the  relative 
nuclear  weapon  strength  of  the  two 
superpowers. 


FITZGERALD  WINS  CASE 
AGAINST  PENTAGON 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  at 
long  last.  Justice  has  been  achieved  in 
the  13-year  case  of  Pentagon  cost 
expert  Ernest  Fitzgerald.  The  Penta- 
gon has  agreed  to  a  settlement  with 
Mr.  Fitzgerald  which  has  specific  ben- 
eficial aspects  both  for  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
and  the  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Fitzgerald  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee, 
at  my  request,  in  1968,  he  was  a  most 
reluctant  witness.  He  did  not  volun- 
teer information  that  the  cost  overrun 


■Throwweight  is  a  measure  of  lift  capacity  of  a 
missile— the  weight  of  warheads,  decoys,  guidance 
and  dispersal  systems,  and  related  Items  which  the 
missile  can  lift  into  trajectory  and  carry  to  the 
target. 


on  the  C5-A  was  $2  billion.  He  did  not 
present  that  figure  or  that  argiunent 
in  his  testimony.  As  chairman  that 
day,  I  asked  Mr.  Fitzgerald  a  series  of 
questions  about  the  C-5  program — an 
Air  Force  project  over  wliich  he  had 
specific  cost  accounting  control. 

Under  questioning,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
agreed  with  my  statement  that  the 
overrun  on  the  C-5A  might  go  as  high 
as  $2  billion. 

For  telling  the  truth,  Mr.  Fitzgerald 
was  harassed  by  Defense  officials  over 
several  administrations,  was  investi- 
gated by  Pentagon  sleuths,  had  his 
reputation  challenged,  and  was  fired 
from  his  Job. 

Thirteen  years  of  litigation  were 
partially  brought  to  a  close  yesterday 
when  the  Air  Force  and  Justice  De- 
partment agreed  to  reinstate  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald to  his  old  position  in  the  Penta- 
gon—with responsibility  for  reviewing 
costs  on  major  Air  Force  programs.  In 
addition  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  pay 
Mr.  Fitzgerald's  lawyers  a  sum  of 
$200,000— most  of  which  will  be  donat- 
ed to  legal  services  organizations. 

This  settlement  represents  a  victory 
for  truth  in  Government.  It  represents 
a  victory  for  the  right  of  the  Senate  to 
obtain  true  and  honest  testimony. 

It  represents  the  admission,  finally, 
by  the  Air  Force  and  Justice  Depart- 
ment, that  they  were  dead  wrong  in 
harassing  and  mistreating  Mr.  Fitzger- 
ald all  these  years. 

As  a  check  that  the  agreement  will 
be  carried  out,  the  court  has  agreed  to 
monitor  Air  Force  compliance  with 
the  settlement  in  the  coining  months 
so  that  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  rights  will  be 
protected. 

Mr.  President,  not  many  people  have 
the  combination  of  character  and  will 
to  make  a  fight  like  this  for  13  years 
and  see  it  through  to  success. 

The  Nation  and  all  Federal  employ- 
ees owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  Mr.  Fitz- 
gerald. 


MANKIND'S  CAPACITY  FOR 
GOOD  AND  EVIL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tel- 
evision recently  presented  an  out- 
standing series  on  the  life  and  adven- 
tures of  Marco  Polo.  The  story  cen- 
tered around  how  this  young  Venetian 
merchant,  a  Westerner  and  a  Chris- 
tian, revealed  to  the  world  the  treas- 
ures and  wonders  of  the  East. 

As  portrayed  in  the  series,  the 
Mongol  society  was  rich  in  culture. 
There  were  a  few  Westerners,  such  as 
Marco  Polo,  who  saw  the  great  bene- 
fits of  a  tie  with  such  a  society— one  in 
which  both  cultures.  East  and  West, 
could  gain  intellectually  and  economi- 
cally. Indeed,  the  series  presented  the 
Mongol  society  as  exotic  and  idyllic. 
As  we  viewed  the  sumptuousness  and 
culture  of  the  Mongol  civilization,  the 
tragic  irony  was  that  it  was  liased  on 
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the  destruction  of  entire  peoples  by  its 
founder,  Genghis  Khan.  In  overrun- 
ning territories  he  conquered,  he 
would  often  wipe  out  whole  communi- 
ties. Indeed,  his  very  name  has  become 
a  byword  for  terror. 

Yet,  the  Mongol  society,  so  rich  in 
culture,  was  one  from  which  the  West- 
em  World  did  learn  and  profit.  Man- 
kind faces  a  paradox  in  that  a  society 
which  is  capable  of  the  very  best  to 
which  mankind  can  aspire  is  Just  as  ca- 
pable of  the  very  worst.  Great  art  and 
literature  can  coexist  with  the  rack 
and  the  stake.  It  is  our  duty,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  encourage  the  best  while 
eliminating  the  worst.  Among  the 
worst  is  the  crime  of  genocide. 

The  path  toward  the  protection  of 
fundamental  human  rights  is  that 
leading  to  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention.  That  is  why  we  must  take 
it  upon  ourselves  to  assure  that  the 
United  States  ratifies  the  Genocide 
Convention,  lest  this  great  Nation  of 
ours  appear  to  fail  to  take  its  place 
among  the  nations  of  the  world  con- 
demning the  crime  of  genocide. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  leader 
and  I  yield  back  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 
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RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HATracLO).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
past  several  weeks,  I  have  joined  with 
Senator  Nuim  in  coming  here  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  speak  out  on 
crime  and  drug  trafficking,  and  on  the 
need  for  the  Senate  to  pass  a  package 
of  bills  to  fight  these  problems.  We  in- 
troduced a  bill,  S.  2S43.  that  contains 
several  proposals  to  fight  crime  and 
reform  our  criminal  Justice  system.  We 
were  able  to  have  S.  2543  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  Senate  calendar,  so  that 
it  is  now  eligible  to  be  brought  before 
the  full  Senate  for  consideration.  Just 
before  Memorial  Day,  ^nator  Thur- 
MOMD  and  Senator  Biden,  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  intro- 
duced another  crime  fighting  proposal, 
S.  2572.  That  biU  was  also  placed  on 
the  Senate  calendar.  As  is  S.  2543,  it  is 
ready  to  be  called  before  the  full 
Senate  for  consideration.  I  am  pleased 
to  note  that  almost  20  Senators  have 
sponsored  S.  2543,  and  over  30  Sena- 
tors, including  Senator  Nuira  and 
myself,  are  sponsors  of  S.  2572.  Mr. 
President,  this  shows  the  range  of  sup- 
port that  crime  fighting  proposals 
have  in  the  Senate,  and  it  is  cause  for 
encouragement.  However,  it  has  been 


3  weeks  sinc(  Senator  Nxnm  and  I  f  kst 
began  speaking  out  on  crime,  and  the 
Senate  still  has  not  taken  up  crime- 
fighting  bills.  This  is  a  cause  for  great 
concern  among  those  of  us  who  are 
committed  to  fighting  crime.  Fewer 
and  fewer  4ays  remain  in  this  ses- 
sion—as few  its  52  legislative  days— and 
many  other  ^ues  remain  to  be  consid- 
ered. I  am  concerned  that  if  we  do  not 
act  on  crime  proposals  promptly,  we 
shall  lose  our  opportunity  to  do  so. 

One  essential  part  of  any  fight 
against  crime  has  to  be  a  reform  of 
our  criminal  Justice  system.  It  does  us 
no  good  if  I  the  criminals  who  are 
caught  are  able  to  use  legal  loophole^ 
to  avoid  Justice,  or  if  they  are  able  to 
challenge  their  convictions  by  filing 
appeals  yeart  and  years  after  the  origi- 
nal crime  aAd  the  original  trial  took 
place.  Title  4  of  S.  2543  is  designed  to 
solve  this  i^oblem  of  stale  appeals, 
and  establisit  more  finality  for  fairly 
obtained  Statue  court  convictions. 

The  need  for  these  reforms  can  be 
seen  in  a  case  which  occurred  in  the 
middle  district  of  Florida.  Although 
the  case  was  not  finally  resolved  until 
a  few  mont^  ago,  the  events  sur- 
rounding thf  case  took  place  in  1960. 
At  that  timt,  a  Mr.  Ducksworth  was 
arrested  in  ^irasota,  Fla.,  and  charged 
with  assaultj  with  intent  to  commit 
murder.  At  t^al,  he  was  convicted  and 
sentenced  to|  6  months  to  20  years.  In 
1966,  Duckstrorth  was  paroled.  That 
parole  was  revoked,  however,  in  1970, 
when  Duckaworth  was  arrested  and 
charged  witft  robbery  and  possession 
of  a  concefded  firearm  in  Collier 
County,  Fla.  At  trial,  he  was  convicted 
and  sentenced  to  20  years  for  the  rob- 
bery, and  5  years  for  the  concealed 
weapon  change.  In  1971,  Ducksworth 
filed  an  appeal,  a  motion  to  vacate  his 
conviction.  He  was  not  appealing  the 
1970  conviction  in  Collier  County,  but 
his  original  conviction  back  in  1960. 
He  filed  his  (notion  to  vacate  in  Flori- 
da State  coiirt,  but  the  motion  was 
denied.  He  appealed  that  denial,  but 
he  lost  his  appeal.  Two  years  later,  he 
filed  another  amended  appeal  in  the 
State  coiuls.  Once  again,  this  petition 
was  denied  in  the  State  courts,  and  the 
denial  was  ubheld  on  appeal.  Finally, 
in  1977,  Ducksworth  filed  a  habeas 
corpus  petition  concerning  his  1960 
conviction  far  assault.  By  the  time  this 
petition  was  filed,  17  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  events  which  led  to  the  origi- 
nal conviction.  This  time  the  Federal 
magistrate  decided  to  hold  an  eviden- 
tiary hearing  on  Ducksworth's  claims. 
Ducksworth  claimed  ineffective  assist- 
ance of  coui^l  during  one  of  his  ap- 
peals, that  tps  confession  back  in  1960 
had  been  cofrced.  and  that  he  had  not 
been  advised  of  his  right  to  appeal  at 
his  original  trial. 

The  U.S.  tnagistrate  ultimately  dis- 
missed Ducksworth's  claims  after  the 
hearing  because  he  had  no  real  facts 
to  back  theln  up.  It  turned  out  that 
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forms  the  Feder 
ute  and  requires 


the  man  who  pro  ;ecuted  the  case  back 
in  1960  had  died,  the  defense  attorney 
no  longer  lived  ii  the  State,  and  the 
transcript  of  Ducksworth's  original 
trial  back  in  196f  had  been  destroyed 
in  a  flood.  All  these  facts  led  the  court 
to  deny  Ducksworth's  habeas  corpus 
petition,  on  the  grounds  that  the  State 
had  been  prejudicied  by  his  17-year 
delay  in  filing  the  petition.  Of  course, 
Ducksworth  appealed  that  denial  of 
his  petition.  Finally,  earlier  this  year, 
the  U.S.  circuit  Court  of  appeals  dis- 
missed Duckswoifth's  appeal,  thereby 
bringing  the  cas^  to  a  close  22  years 
after  the  origin4l  events  took  place. 
The  State  of  Florida  did  win  in  this 
particular  case.  [However,  it  had  to 
devote  hundreds  |of  hours  of  the  time 
of  its  attorneys  to  do  so.  That  time  is 
time  taken  froral  other  cases,  and  it 
helps  contributed  to  the  backlog  in 
today's  courts,  finally.  I  would  note 
that  Ducksworth,  to  the  best  of  my 
knowledge,  has  not  begim  filing  ap- 
peals on  his  otheif  conviction. 

re  have  an  opportu- 
abuses  of  the  writ  of 
Itle  4  of  S.  2543  re- 
habeas  corpus  stat- 
itate  prisoners  to  file 
habeas  petitions  with  the  Federal 
courts  within  3  years  of  the  time  their 
State  convictions  become  final.  That 
helps  protect  th^  individual  and  the 
State,  by  assurftig  that  all  habeas 
claims  will  be  heaird  while  the  evidence 
is  still  relatively  Ifresh.  In  addition,  it 
helps  establish  a  ^eater  sense  of  final- 
ity in  our  criminal  Justice  system.  We 
have  a  chance  to^  make  this  reform  in 
our  criminal  justice  system,  Mr.  Presi- 
the  Senate  moves 
crime-fighting  bills. 
Time  is  runningl  out  and  the  public 
will  be  the  loser  if  we  do  not  act. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1*8 2,  TITIX  I— PROTSC- 
TlOlfS  FOR  CRimWAL  INVXSTIGATORS  AITD 
PROSECUTORS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr  Chairman,  I  contin- 
ue to  Join  Senator  Chiles  in  urging 
the  Senate  to  coi  sider  the  crime  legis- 
lation which  toe  ay  remains  pending 
on  the  calendar^  I  refer  to  both  S. 
2543,  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982, 
which  Senator  Chiles  and  I  intro- 
duced several  weeks  ago,  as  well  as  S. 
tors  Thvrmoni)  and 
uced  and  in  which 
d  I  have  Joined  as 
cosponsors.  ''fTbiie  those  bills  await 
consideration  by  the  Senate,  crime 
continues  to  menace  the  American 
public  on  a  dally  basis. 

Crime  persists,  [unfortunately,  on  all 
levels.  Perhaps  most  sobering  is  the 
spread  of  organised  crime  and  its  net- 
work of  corrupt  jand  violent  activities 
throughout  the  United  States.  Hand 
in  hand  with  the  growth  of  organized 


dent,  but  only 
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crime  has  come  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  threats  and  violence  to  intimidate 
and  silence  our  criminal  investigators 
and  prosecutors.  In  the  drug  under- 
world, violent  threats  and  murder  con- 
tracts have  emerged  as  a  favorite 
means  of  criminal  retaliation  against 
law  enforcement  personnel. 

A  Florida  Jury  found  a  previously 
convicted  drug  dealer  guilty  of  con- 
spiring to  murder  the  State's  attorney 
of  two  Florida  counties.  He  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  term  of  160  years  for  that 
offense  and  other  related  charges.  An 
Akron,  Ohio,  grand  Jury  indicted  two 
individuals  for  conspiring  to  murder  a 
law  enforcement  agent  who  had  taken 
the  lead  in  a  major  drug-smuggling  in- 
vestigation. At  the  trial,  the  govern- 
ment's key  witness  refused  to  testify 
because  he  feared  for  his  life.  Due  to 
the  resulting  lack  of  evidence,  the 
Judge  directed  a  verdict  in  favor  of  the 
defense.  Law  enforcement  authorities 
have  received  reports  that  Colombian 
nationals  have  hired  a  "hit  team"  to 
kill  the  head  of  the  Broward  County, 
Fla.,  organized  crime  unit.  The  F.B.I, 
has  received  evidence  of  separate 
criminal  plots  to  kill  two  Federal  dis- 
trict Judges  now  sitting  in  south  Flori- 
da. In  one  case,  $300,000  was  the  pay- 
ment promised  by  associates  of  orga- 
nized crime  for  the  requested  murder. 
On  January  16,  1982,  a  State  prosecu- 
tor in  Charlotte  Coimty,  Fla.,  who  had 
handled  numerous  drug  cases  was  shot 
to  death  in  the  front  doorway  of  his 
home.  An  indictment  has  recently 
been  returned  in  that  case. 

It  is  obvious  that  we  can  no  longer 
ask  nor  expect  law  enforcement  inves- 
tigators and  prosecutors  to  break 
criminal  strongholds  without  adequate 
protection  and  deterrence  in  our  legal 
system  against  violent  retaliation.  The 
congressional  role  in  the  fight  against 
crime  must  include  a  statutory  com- 
mitment to  fully  protect  those  law  en- 
forcement agents  who  brave  the  vio- 
lent world  of  organized  crime. 

The  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  does 
precisely  that.  Ciirrent  Federal  law 
provides  criminal  penalties  for  the  in- 
timidation, assault,  or  murder  of  a 
specified  list  of  Federal  officers.  In 
their  specificity,  however,  the  statutes 
have  left  improtected  many  important 
Federal  criminal  investigators  and 
prosecutors  who  must  constantly  deal 
with  some  of  our  most  violent  and  or- 
ganized criminal  offenders.  As  but  one 
example,  current  law  specifically  pro- 
tects only  two  classes  of  Federal  pros- 
ecutors: U.S.  attorneys  and  assistant 
U.S.  attorneys.  Under  current  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  practice,  numerous 
criminal  cases  of  major  importance  are 
routinely  prosecuted  by  assigned 
"trial"  or  "special"  attorneys  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  having  exper- 
tise in  specialized  areas:  fraud,  tax, 
and  so  forth.  Moreover,  major  orga- 
nized crime  cases  are  prosecuted  by  at- 
torneys from  the  Justice  Department's 


organized  crime  and  racketeering  sec- 
tion, many  of  whom  are  permanently 
stationed  in  "Strike  Force"  field  of- 
fices throughout  the  country.  Despite 
the  danger  they  face  in  prosecuting 
those  cases,  they  are  not  specifically 
protected  under  current  Federal  law. 

Our  bill  would  insure  that  all  Feder- 
al criminal  investigators  and  prosecu- 
tors receive  the  same  legal  protections 
currently  granted  U.S.  Attorneys,  the 
P.B.I.,  the  Drug  Enforcement  Admin- 
istration, and  other  specifically  listed 
enforcement  officers.  We  propose  that 
current  statutes  be  extended  to  also 
prohibit  the  intimidation,  assault,  or 
murder  of  "any  attorney,  agent,  or  em- 
ployee of  the  U.S.  Government  em- 
ployed to  investigate  or  prosecute  vio- 
lations of  Federal  criminal  stat- 
utes. .  .  ."  This  type  of  statutory  pro- 
tection is  surely  the  least  which  we,  as 
a  responsible  Congress,  can  do  to  ade- 
quately equip  our  law  enforcement 
community  to  safely  and  effectively  do 
battle  against  organized  crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
STENNIS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
greatly  pleased  and  gratified  by  the 
announcement  of  the  Majority  Leader 
that  he  intended  to  call  up  and,  if  pos- 
sible, dispose  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 58  before  the  recess  which  com- 
mences on  July  2d.  This  resolution 
proposes  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution which  would  mandate  a  bal- 
anced budget. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  I  have 
been  greatly  interested  and  have  given 
a  great  deal  of  attention.  In  1976  and 
again  in  1977  I  Joined  then  Senator 
Curtis  of  Nebraska  and  a  number  of 
my  colleagues  in  introducing  a  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment 
which  would  make  balanced  budgets 
mandatory.  In  1979  and  1981  I  was  the 
principal  sponsor  of  this  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Over  the  years 
I  have  spoken  in  favor  of  such  an 
amendment  on  nimierous  occasions 
both  on  and  off  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  emphasize  that,  not 
claiming  a  great  deal  of  credit  for 
myself,  but  because  it  showed  a  con- 
sciousness on  my  part  of  the  direction 
in  which  we  were  headed,  that  some- 
thing had  to  be  done  to  change  it.  I 
knew  it  had  to  be  with  the  force  and 
effect,  in  my  opinion,  of  a  new  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  which  would  limit  the 


power  of  the  Congress  to  appropriate 
money. 

I  am  not  prompted  in  that  by  want- 
ing to  protect  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress or  those  who  may  be  Members  at 
any  future  time.  My  primary  purpose 
is  to  protect  the  taxpayer,  the  man  or 
woman  who  pays  in  the  money,  the 
man  or  woman  who  has  to  provide 
from  their  earnings  the  money  that 
we  appropriate. 

It  is  not  only  the  money  we  appro- 
priate. The  consequences  of  this  are 
equally  Important.  We  know  now  so 
clearly  the  burden  it  imposes  by  way 
of  interest  rates,  by  way  of  inflation, 
by  way  of  unemplojmient,  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  things  really  that  eat 
into  the  very  vitals  of  the  soundness  of 
our  fiscal  affairs  and  the  American 
dollar. 

I  heard  yesterday  morning  a  splen- 
did discussion  which  was  led  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Cabinet  room  where  he  was  assisted 
by  his  most  able  top-level  staff  mem- 
bers who  had  been  with  him  on  his 
tour  of  Europe. 

I  thought  the  most  interesting,  the 
most  vital,  and  the  most  encouraging 
part  of  his  report  was  the  concern  ex- 
pressed at  the  very  highest  level  that 
the  United  States  must  preserve  the 
value  of  the  American  dollar,  that  its 
economy  must  be  improved  so  that  it 
will  begin  to  grow  again,  suid  that  our 
fiscal  policies  must  be  considered 
sound,  not  only  by  us,  but  by  the  large 
and  small  nations  of  the  world. 

I  have  consistently  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  concept  of  a  balanced 
budget  constitutional  amendment.  I 
think  there  is  a  most  compelling  case 
for  an  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget  and  limit  taxes.  In  fact,  our 
current  fiscal  and  financial  situation 
and  the  prospects  for  the  future  have 
convinced  me  that  a  balsinced  budget 
constitutional  amendment  is  now  an 
absolute  must.  It  is  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  regaining  control  of  our  fi- 
nancial and  fiscal  affairs. 

I  am  gratified  and  pleased  that  the 
President  has  recently  endorsed  such 
an  amendment:  that  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  have  expressed 
approval  of  it;  and  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  will  shortly  be  before 
the  Senate  for  consideration.  In  short, 
the  climate  was  never  better  for  the 
approval  of  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment than  it  is  today. 

Public  opinion  polls  have  consistent- 
ly demonstrated  strong  public  support 
for  the  idea  of  a  balanced  budget  con- 
stitutional amendment.  Polls  back  to 
the  1930's  have  persistently  shown  a 
public  sympathetic  to  the  idea  of  plac- 
ing permanent  limitations  on  the  abili- 
ty of  Congress  to  spend  in  excess  of 
available  revenues. 

According  to  the  results  of  a  nation- 
al poll  released  on  June  8  by  the  Na- 
tional Tax  Limitation  Committee  and 
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conducted  by  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search of  Detroit.  Mich.,  nearly  80  per- 
cent of  the  American  public  favors 
congressional  passage  of  the  tax  limi- 
tation/balanced budget  amendment. 

In  addition,  in  a  Gallup  poll  of  1980, 
75  percent  supported  a  constitutional 
amendment.  16  percent  opposed  it, 
and  9  percent  had  no  opinion.  In  a 
Roper  poll  in  1979.  65  percent  favored 
such  an  amendment,  22  percent  op- 
posed it,  and  13  percent  had  no  opin- 
ion. In  a  New  York  Times-CBS  poll,  73 
percent  favored  it,  16  percent  opposed 
it,  and  11  percent  had  no  opinion.  In 
an  Associated  Press-NBC  poll,  70  per- 
cent favored  it.  18  percent  opposed  it. 
and  12  percent  had  no  opinion.  It  is 
clear  from  these  and  other  polls  that  a 
budget-balancing  constitutional 

amendment  had  over  70  percent  sup- 
port from  those  identifying  them- 
selves as  Democrats,  Republicans,  con- 
servatives, and  liberals. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  I  intend  to  support  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  If  made  a  part  of 
our  Constitution,  it  would  reestablish 
constitutional  limitations  upon  Feder- 
al spending  and  deficit  practices  that 
existed  in  earlier  years  through  an 
array  of  formal  and  informal  constitu- 
tional provisions.  These  have  been 
eroded  over  the  course  of  recent  years. 
The  abandonment  of  the  "imwritten" 
constitutional  requirement  for  a  bal- 
anced budget  has  contributed  to  the 
present  situation  In  which  there  is 
little  or  no  real  restraint  upon  the 
ability  of  the  Congress  to  spend.  Our 
persistent  failure  to  balance  the  Fed- 
eral budget  has  produced  a  public  debt 
of  over  $1  trillion,  and  estimated  inter- 
est payments  on  this  public  debt  are 
approximately  $115  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  I  think  it  can  be  said  that 
the  Nation's  economic  problems  axe 
substantially  attributable  to  these 
facts.  Persistently  high  levels  of  infla- 
tion and  unemployment  and  declining 
levels  of  growth  and  productivity  can 
all  be  traced  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  fiscal  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

We  have  to  take  drastic  action  tj  get 
our  fiscal  and  financial  affairs  under 
control.  This  will  result  in  a  very  sig- 
nificant change  in  our  budgetary  prac- 
tices and  will  place  a  significant  limita- 
tion upon  the  ability  of  the  Congress 
to  resort  to  deficit  financing.  This  is 
strong  medicine  but  I  believe  that  it  is 
absolutely  demanded  by  the  situation 
which  now  exists. 

Let  me  say  very  clearly  that  I  do  not 
suggest  that  a  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment is  the  answer  to  all  of  our  finan- 
cial problems.  It  will  npt  be.  However, 
it  will  be  a  large  first  step  in  getting 
our  budgetary  processes  under  control. 
Rather  than  relying  solely  on  congres- 
sional self-restraint,  such  an  amend- 
ment would  establish  a  celling  on  Fed- 
eral spending  which  wiU  force  the 
Congress    to    consider    spending    re- 


quests in  ter  ns  of  relative  priority  and        I  voted  agains  . 


desirability,  not  simply  in  terms  of 
whether  or  f  ot  the  program  is  desira- 
ble at  all. 

The  amen<lment  would  Introduce  a 
measure  of  discipline  in  the  budgetary 
process.  It  Would  make  it  easier  for 
Members  of  Congress  to  resist  the  de- 
mands of  th«  spending  interests  and  to 
exercise  fiscal  responsibility  in  malcing 
spending  policy  decisions.  With  a  ceil- 
ing on  Fedeml  spending,  the  spending 
interests  will  be  required  to  compete 
with  each  other  for  a  share  of  a  fixed 
amount  of  Federal  funds.  Under 
present  circumstances,  these  interests 
create  pressure  on  the  Congress  to  ap- 
propriate more  than  the  available  rev- 
enues. This  has  resulted  in  deficits  on 
top  of  deflcite. 

This  is  not  offered  as  a  measure  to 
balance  the  budget  this  year  or  for  the 
next  few  y^u^.  It  will  require  some 
time  to  get  ^he  proposal  adopted.  We 
must  continue  our  regular  efforts  to 
balance  the  budget  and  get  this  meas- 
ure enacted  lor  use  in  future  years. 

I  do  noti  support  this  measure 
merely  as  a  [protection  to  the  legisla- 
tors. I  support  it  as  a  protection  to  the 
taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  say  that  all 
evil  results  from  this  source  or  that  ev- 
erything we  have  done  has  been  bad  or 
that  we  have  failed,  in  all  respects.  I 
am  no  calaitiity  howler.  I  have  seen 
this  thing  creep  forward  inch  by  inch 
and  the  problem  created  inch  by  inch. 

In  the  old  days,  there  was  a  daily 
conscious  expression  on  this  floor: 
Beware  of  the  unbalanced  budget. 
Beware  thai  we  do  not  appropriate 
more  than  he  available  income  for 
the  fiscal  year  we  are  working  on. 
There  were  all  kinds  of  practices  in 
the  committee  rooms  to  cut  the  cloth 
to  the  pattefn  of  the  available  funds. 
Anything  brought  to  this  floor  that 
failed  to  measure  up  to  these  consider- 
ations was  attacked  for  that  reason. 

Most  of  that  sentiment  has  gradual- 
ly disappeared.  We  do  not  help  each 
other  here  by  constant  admonitions 
that  we  mu^  keep  a  close  eye  on  the 
income  and  the  outgo.  We  do  not  help 
each  other  I  with  the  warning  that 
there  are  serious  consequences  result- 
ing from  repeated  deficits. 

I  luiow  that  we  have  to  appropriate 
extra  moneF  at  times.  I  have  been 
through  all  ^hat.  I  was  here  and  han- 
dled the  appropriations  bills  for  the 
war  in  Vietnam.  I  know  that  excep- 
tional times  icome.  But  in  the  ordinary 
years,  that  does  not  exist  and  I  believe 
that  the  standard  and  requirement 
must  be  that  we  make  every  effort  to 
live  within  our  mesins. 

New  programs  were  brought  in,  not 
recklessly  passed,  but  passed  without 
the  microscopic  examination  by  com- 
petent staff  members  and  members  of 
these  committees  that  would  deter- 
mine whethsr  or  not  the  money  was 
available  to  lay  for  the  programs. 
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some  very  popular 
additions  to  varli^us  Federal  programs 
that  provided  assistance  to  individuals, 
for  the  sole  reason  that  there  was  no 
showing  that  money  was  available  to 
pay  the  bill  that  would  become  due  as 
a  result  of  those  programs.  I  also  voted 
against  amendments  which  would 
have  increased  the  benefits  paid  by 
those  programs,  lV>r  the  same  reason. 

It  is  a  sad  fact,  but  when  the  cost  of 
these  programs-^some  of  which  I 
voted  against— WHS  added  up.  it  was 
four  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  origi- 
nal estimate;  and  the  small,  additional 
taxes  we  levied  brought  in  only  about 
one-third  or  on^-fourth  the  amount 
they  were  estimated  to  bring  in.  The 
result  was  that  dbf  Icits  of  billions  and 
billions  and  billions  of  dollars  were 
built  up  because  K>f  these  added  bene- 
fits. 

So  the  Judgment  day  has  to  come. 
This  is  no  reflection  on  any  individual. 
It  is  a  time  in  thf  history  of  our  coun- 
try—and we  are  proud  of  that  histo- 
ry—when we  are  going  to  have  to 
assess  values,  pick  and  choose  between 
policies,  and  adopt  the  policy  which,  in 
fiscal  affairs  at  l9ast,  has  the  essential 
foundation  of  be|ng  sound— the  outgo 
and  the  income  in  balance.  It  is  possi- 
ble to  do  this. 

It  cannot  all  be  done  in  1  year,  and  I 
do  not  advocate  that.  I  think  it  will 
wreck  a  lot  of  th  e  machinery  of  Gov- 
ernment and  cause  upheavals  and 
break  up  the  wh(  le  plan  of  reconstruc- 
tion, if  we  go  at  t  too  fast.  It  is  like  a 
runaway  automobile,  a  runaway  piece 
of  machinery  of  any  kind:  Just  give  it 
unlimited  power  land  it  will  tear  itself 
to  pieces.  It  is  the  same  with  the 
mechanism  of  Gc^enunent. 

As  surely  as  night  follows  day,  if  we 
do  not  heed  th^e  warnings,  and  do 
not  reconsider  attd  act  to  lay  a  sound 
foimdation,  the  jfiscal  affairs  of  this 
Nation  are  goingj  to  be  wrecked  on  an 
accumulation  of|  calamitous  happen- 
ings somewhere  jdown  the  line.  That 
really  will  be  the  beginning  of  the 
people  losing  control  of  their  own 
Govenunent— th$t  is,  their  ability  to 
choose  their  own  lawmakers  who  are 
responsible  dirgctly  to  them,  the 
people  who  makd  the  law,  who  set  the 
policy,  and  who  jdo  everything  except 
what  the  courts  j  do  in  the  affairs  of 
our  Govemmentj 

We  have  had  I  these  200  illustrious 
years  in  which,  liitil  recently,  we  have 
generally  adhered  to  the  sound  policy 
of  fiscal  restraint  so  that  we  kept  our 
budgetary  affairs  under  control.  We 
have  held  that  together,  so  much  so, 
as  I  understand  it,  that  there  never 
has  been  a  moment  since  our  Constitu- 
tion went  into  effect  that  a  solid,  legal 
obligation  of  tbe  U.S.  Government 
went  in  default  of  payment. 

In  other  wordi,  we  always  had  the 
money  there  to  pay  a  bond  when  it 
became  due  or  p  ly  any  other  legal  ob- 
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ligation  whose  due  date  had  been  defi- 
nitely determined,  but  that  certainly 
does  not  mean  we  are  immune  from 
the  operation  of  the  laws  of  sound  eco- 
nomics or  from  the  consequences  of 
failing  to  follow  them. 

So  I  think  that  the  state  of  our  econ- 
omy, our  fiscal  affairs,  and  our  budget- 
ary situation  is  the  gravest,  most 
threatening  problem  that  we  are  con- 
fronted with.  This  has  been  true  for  a 
number  of  years  and  wiU  be  true  for 
many  years  to  come  until  we  apply  a 
remedy  that  is  gradual  and  certain  in 
its  application,  one  that  I  hope  will  be 
given  time  to  work  and  that  will  put  us 
on  the  road  to  recovery. 

Now  I  am  certainly  not  talking 
through  my  hat.  I  have  emphasized 
that  to  my  colleagues  before.  I  have 
emphasized  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  how  I  see  things,  and  I 
know  that  President  Retigan  is  apply- 
ing himself  to  these  problems. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58  will  be  approved  by  Con- 
gress and  submitted  to  and  ratified  by 
the  States  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  This  matter  has  already  been 
delayed  far  too  long. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
KASTEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  is  recognized 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2631-PRODUCT  LIABILTTy 
ACT 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  legislation  to  create 
uniform  product  liability  law  though- 
out  the  United  States. 

I  am  pleased  to  have  Senators 
LuGAR.  Inouye.  Abdnor.  Percy,  Garn, 
Stafford,  and  Glenn  as  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

The  product  liability  problem 
reached  crisis  proportions  in  the  mid- 
1970's  and  it  continues  today.  The  un- 
certainty and  instability  in  product  li- 
ability law  has  become  a  major  prob- 
lem not  only  for  manufacturers  and 
product  sellers,  but  also  for  consum- 
ers. Conflicting  product  liability  rules 
have  made  it  extraordinarily  difficult 
for  consumers  to  know  their  legal 
rights  and  for  manufacturers  and 
product  sellers  to  know  their  obliga- 
tions. This  has  created  expensive  and 
burdensome  legal  costs  which  are 
passed  on  to  consumers.  The  uncer- 
tainty has  also  created  instability  in 
the  insurance  market,  which  has  been 
subject  to  sharp  swings  in  cost.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  product  liability  prob- 
lem has  created  a  serious  burden  on 
interstate  commerce  and  that  Federal 


legislation  is  needed  to  address  the 
source  of  the  problem. 

In  1977,  a  Federal  interagency  task 
force  on  product  liability  identified 
two  key  reasons  for  the  product  Uabil- 
ity  crisis. 

First,  product  liability  insurance 
rates  were  being  established  on  an 
overly  subjective  basis,  with  the  result 
that  rates  for  some  product  sellers  and 
manufacturers  skyrocketed  300  per- 
cent and  more.  In  fact,  some  compa- 
nies, unable  to  secure  affordable  insur- 
ance, were  forced  to  "go  bare".  The  ad- 
verse effects  of  that  are  obvious— a 
valid  claim  may  be  unrecoverable  and 
a  single  judgment  may  force  a  compa- 
ny out  of  business.  In  response  to  this. 
Congress  enacted  the  Risk  Retention 
Act  of  1981.  That  act,  which  I  spon- 
sored, provides  product  sellers  and 
manufacturers  alternatives  to  com- 
mercial product  liability  Insurance 
through  the  creation  of  risk  retention 
or  self-insurance  groups  or  through 
purchasing  groups,  which  may  buy 
commercial  insurance  at  favorable 
group  rates.  By  providing  a  competi- 
tive alternative  to  commercial  insur- 
ance, the  act  helps  assure  all  of  us 
that  insurance  rates  and  premiums 
will  be  set  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis. 

The  second  cause  of  the  product  li- 
ability problem  Identified  by  the  task 
force  was  uncertainty  in  the  tort  liti- 
gation system.  This  problem  continues 
unabated  today  and.  in  fact,  it  has 
gotten  worse.  The  law  in  the  area  of 
product  liability  generally  is  created 
by  Judges.  As  a  result,  the  law  varies 
from  State  to  State  and  within  one 
State  from  court  to  court.  The  law  is 
constantly  subject  to  change  from  case 
to  case.  In  addition,  the  niunber  of 
product  liability  claims  has  risen  dra- 
matically in  recent  years.  Just  a  few 
years  ago.  in  1975.  there  were  fewer 
than  3,000  product  liability  claims 
filed  in  the  Federal  courts.  This  past 
year,  over  9,000  claims  were  filed.  That 
is  more  than  a  300-percent  increase  in 
just  over  a  5-year  period.  Given  the  in- 
stability in  the  litigation  system, 
claimants  cannot  know  their  rights; 
and  product  sellers,  manufacturers, 
and  their  insurers  cannot  know  their 
obligations.  There  is  clearly  a  need  to 
stabilize  this  area  of  the  law. 

The  inability  to  define  the  rules  gov- 
erning the  responsibilities  of  product 
sellers  and  manufacturers  has  undesir- 
able consequences.  Insurers,  unable  to 
predict  or  measure  potential  risks  of 
their  insiu-eds,  set  high  product  liabil- 
ity insurance  rates.  Product  sellers 
have  less  incentive  to  develop  new 
products  or  to  improve  the  safety  of 
old  ones.  The  chaos  in  the  law  results 
in  lengthy  litigation  over  what  rules 
apply  in  each  case,  with  accompanying 
legal  costs  which  can  be  exorbitant. 
One  estimate  is  that  77  cents  is  spent 
in  legal  costs  for  every  66  cents  an  in- 
jured claimant  receives. 


This  status  quo  is  undesirable  for  all 
concerned— the  claimant,  the  product 
seller  or  manufacturer,  the  insurer, 
and  the  consuming  public.  Recogniz- 
ing this,  some  States  have  attempted 
to  legislate  certainty  and  stability  in 
product  liability  law.  Unfortunately, 
these  State  efforts  have  proven  to  be 
inadequate  in  resolving  the  problem  of 
uncertainty.  No  State  statute  defines 
fully  the  basic  rules  of  liability  in  a 
[H-oduct-related  case.  Further,  no  two 
States  have  enacted  the  same  statute. 
As  a  result,  product  sellers  marketing 
goods  nationally  still  have  the  prob- 
lem of  insuring  against  suits  which 
may  arise  in  any  Jurisdiction,  all  of 
which  have  different  niles.  A  single 
State  caimot  respond  effectively  to  a 
product  that  is  distributed  in  a  nation- 
wide marketplace. 

I  believe  that  there  is  a  growing  con- 
sensus that  Federal  product  liability 
legislation  is  needed  to  bring  uniformi- 
ty and  certainty  to  the  law  and  to 
stabilize  what  has  become  a  serious 
burden  on  interstate  commerce.  In  ad- 
dressing this  problem,  I  have  devel- 
oped a  uniform  product  liabUity  bill 
which  I  believe  is  fair  and  reasonable, 
and  which  protects  the  Interests  of 
consimiers,  insurers,  manufacturers, 
and  product  sellers.  Consumers  should 
have  the  right  to  recover  if  injured  by 
faulty  products.  Manufacturers  should 
have  clear  standards  of  responsibility 
imder  which  they  can  know  their  obli- 
gations. I  believe  that  this  legislation 
WiU  achieve  these  ends  and  will  also 
reduce  the  legal  costs  associated  with 
product  liability  claims  which  are  ulti- 
mately borne  by  consimiers. 

The  proposal  has  had  a  long  and 
careful  history,  beginning  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Uniform  Product  Li- 
ability Act  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce in  1975.  That  act  was  developed 
with  substantial  input  from  the  public. 
Then,  in  the  96th  Congress  extensive 
hearings  were  held  in  the  House  on 
the  topic.  Out  of  those  hearings 
evolved  H.R.  7921,  96th  Congress.  2d 
session,  which  was  a  Federal  Uniform 
Product  Uability  Act.  In  April  1981,  I 
asked  the  staff  of  the  Consumer  Sub- 
committee to  begin  with  H.R.  7921  and 
prepare  a  staff  draft  for  our  consider- 
ation in  the  Commerce  Committee. 
That  draft  was  Issued  for  public  com- 
ment on  October  15  of  last  year.  We 
received  over  2,000  pages  of  public 
comment  and  made  substantial  revi- 
sions in  the  draft,  taking  into  consider- 
ation concerns  of  both  consimiers  and 
product  sellers.  In  March  of  this  year, 
the  subcommittee  held  2  days  of  inten- 
sive hearings  on  the  need  to  reform 
product  liability  law.  The  hearings 
further  enlightened  us  about  the  sul>- 
Ject  of  product  liability  and  enhanced 
my  belief  that  this  problem  can  only 
be  addressed  through  a  Federal  law. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  my 
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product  liability  leg;lsIation  and  an  ac- 
companying sectlon-by-sectlon  analy- 
sis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2631 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepTeaentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLX 

SicnoN  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Product  Liability  Act". 

DSriRITIOMS 

Sec.  2.  As  used  In  this  Act— 

(1)  "claimant"  means  any  person  who 
brings  a  product  liability  action,  and  if  such 
an  action  is  brought  through  or  on  behalf  of 
an  estate,  the  term  includes  the  claimant's 
decedent,  or  if  such  an  action  is  brought 
through  or  on  behalf  of  a  minor,  the  term 
includes  the  claimant's  parent  or  guardian; 

(2)  "clear  and  convincing  evidence"  is  that 
measure  or  degree  of  proof  that  will 
produce  in  the  mind  of  the  trier  of  fact  a 
firm  belief  or  conviction  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  allegations  sought  to  be  established:  the 
level  of  proof  required  to  satisfy  this  stand- 
ard is  more  than  that  required  under  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence,  but  less  than 
that  required  for  proof  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt; 

(3)  "commerce"  means  trade,  traffic,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  (A)  between  a 
place  in  a  State  and  any  place  outside  of 
that  State;  or  (B)  which  affects  trade,  com- 
merce, or  transportation  described  In  clause 
(A); 

(4)  "express  warranty"  means  any  affir- 
mation of  fact,  promise,  or  description  relat- 
ing to  a  product; 

(5)  "harm"  means  (A)  physical  damage  to 
property  other  than  the  product  itself;  (B) 
personal  physical  injury,  illness,  or  death  of 
the  claimant;  or  (C)  mental  anguish  or  emo- 
tional harm  of  the  claimant  caused  by  the 
claimant's  personal  physical  injury,  illness 
or  death;  "harm"  does  not  Include  conuner- 
cial  loss; 

(6)  "manufacturer"  means  (A)  any  person 
who  is  engaged  In  a  business  to  produce, 
make,  or  construct  any  product  (or  compo- 
nent part  of  a  product),  including  a  product 
seller,  distributor,  or  retailer  of  products 
with  respect  to  any  product  to  the  extent 
that  such  a  product  seller,  distributor,  or  re- 
taller  produces,  makes,  or  constructs  the 
product  before  that  product  seller,  distribu- 
tor, or  retailer  sells  the  product;  or  (B)  any 
product  seller  not  described  in  clause  (A) 
which  holds  itself  out  as  a  manufacturer  to 
the  user  of  the  product; 

(7)  "person"  means  any  individual,  corpo- 
ration, company,  association,  firm,  partner- 
ship, society.  Joint  stock  company,  or  any 
other  entity  (including  any  governmental 
entity); 

(8)  "practical  technological  feasibility" 
means  the  technical  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge relating  to  the  safety  of  a  product 
which,  at  the  time  of  manufacture  of  a 
product,  was  developed,  available  and  capa- 
ble of  use  or  implementation  In  the  manu- 
facture of  a  product,  and  economically  feasi- 
ble for  use  by  a  manufacturer 

(»)  "preponderance  of  the  evidence"  is 
that  measure  or  degree  of  proof  which,  by 
the  weight,  credit,  and  value  of  the  aggre- 
gate evidence  on  either  side,  establishes  that 
It  is  more  probable  than  not  that  a  fact  oc- 
curred or  did  not  occur, 

(10)  "product"  means  any  object,  sub- 
stance, or  raw  material  which  is  capable  of 


delivery  itself,  or  as  an  assembled  whole  or 
as  a  component  ^art  and  is  produced  for  in- 
troduction Into  trade  or  commerce;  "prod- 
uct" does  not  include  human  tissue  or 
organs;  [ 

(11)  "product  «ller"  means  a  person  who, 
in  the  course  oi  a  business  conducted  for 
that  purpose,  stlls,  distributes,  leases,  in- 
stalls, prepares,  .packages,  labels,  markets, 
repairs,  maintaii|s.  or  otherwise  is  Involved 
in  placing  product  in  the  stream  of  com- 
merce; but  does  ilot  include— 

(A)  a  seller  of  neal  property; 

(B)  a  provider  of  professional  services  in 
any  case  in  which  the  sale  or  use  of  a  prod- 
uct is  incidental  i  to  the  transaction  and  the 
essence  of  the  t^nsaction  is  the  furnishing 
of  Judgment,  skil,  or  services;  or 

(C)  any  personiwho— 
(i)  acts  in  onl^  a  financial  capacity  with 

respect  to  the  sale  of  a  product;  and 

(11)  leases  a  product  under  a  lease  arrange- 
ment in  which;  the  selection,  possession, 
maintenance.  an|d  operation  of  the  product 
are  controlled  hfc'  a  person  other  than  the 
lessor;  i 

(12)  "product  Bser"  means  any  person.  In- 
cluding the  claimant's  employer,  who  owns, 
operates,  or  has  tontrol  of  a  product; 

(13)  "reason*)ly  anticipated  conduct" 
means  the  conduct  which  would  be  expected 
of  a  reasonably  prudent  person  who  is  likely 
to  use  the  pro<iict  in  the  same  or  similar 
circumstances;  ahd 

(14)  "State"  jmeans  any  State  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  |of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islgnds,  the  Trust  Territory  of 
the  Pacific  Islaiids,  and  any  other  territory 
or  possession  of  ihe  United  States. 

PREZMPtlON  or  OTHER  LAWS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Anj^  civil  action  brought  against 
a  manufacturer!  or  product  seller  for  harm 
caused  by  a  prbduct  is  a  product  liability 
action.  This  Act(  governs  any  civil  action  for 
harm  caused  t^  a  product,  including  any 
action  which  bfefore  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  would  nave  been  based  on:  (1)  strict 
or  absolute  liablity  in  tort;  (2)  negligence  or 
gross  negligence;  (3)  breach  of  express  or 
impaired  warranty;  (4)  failure  to  discharge  a 
duty  to  warn  or  instruct;  or  (5)  any  other 
theory  that  is  {the  basis  for  an  award  for 
damages  for  ha|m  caused  by  a  product. 

(b)  No  person!  may  recover  for  any  loss  or 
damage  caused  iby  a  product  except  to  the , 
extent  that  th<  loss  or  damage  constitutes 
harm.  A  civil  [action  for  loss  or  damage 
caused  to  a  product  itself  or  for  commercial 
loss  is  not  a  Oroduct  liability  action,  and 
shall  be  goven^  by  applicable  commercial 
or  contract  law4 

(c)  This  Act  iupersedes  any  State  law  re- 
garding matter*  governed  by  this  Act. 

(d)  The  district  courts  of  the  United, 
States  shall  najt  have  Jurisdiction  over  any 
civil  action  arl4ng  under  this  Act,  based  on 
sections  1331  t>r  1337  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code.     I 

RKSPORSIBUTT  OF  IfAirnrACTURKRS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Inj  any  product  liability  action, 
a  manufacture!  is  liable  to  a  claimant  if — 

(1)  the  claimant  esUblishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that— 

(A)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  construction,  as  defined  in  section 
S(a): 

(B)  the  prodact  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous In  design,  v  defined  in  section  S(b); 

(C)  the  product  was  unreasonably  danger- 
ous because  the  manufacturer  failed  to  pro- 
vide   adequate    warnings    or    instructions 
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about  a  danger  connected  with  the  product 
or  about  the  proper  Use  of  the  product,  as 
defined  in  section  6;  oit 

(D)  the  product  was -unreasonably  danger- 
ous because  the  product  did  not  conform  to 
an  express  warranty  ihade  by  the  manufac- 
turer with  respect  to  the  product,  as  defined 
in  section  7; 

(2)  the  claimant  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  individual 
product  unit  which  allegedly  caused  the 
harm  complained  of  jvas  manufactured  by 
the  defendant;  and      i 

(3)  the  claimant  esdablishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidenjce  that  the  unreason- 
ably dangerous  aspect  of  the  product  was  a 
proximate  cause  of  tliie  harm  complained  of 
by  the  claimant.  I 

(b)  The  claimant  piust  introduce  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  allow  a  reasonable  person, 
by  a  preponderance  of  the  evidence,  to 
make  the  determinations  specified  in  sub- 
section (a).  Expert  opinion  is  not  considered 
sufficient  evidence  tol  support  a  proposition 
of  fact  unless  it  is  supborted  or  corroborated 
by  sound  objective  evlpence. 

(c)  If  the  claimant|  has  introduced  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  allow  a  reasonable  person, 
by  a  preponderance!  of  the  evidence,  to 
make  all  the  determinations  specified  in 
subsection  (a)  with  the  exception  of  the  de- 
termination specified  in  subsection  (a)(2), 
the  product  liability  action  nevertheless 
may  be  submitted  to  the  trier  of  fact  for  a 
determination  of  thei  manufacturer's  liabil- 
ity if  the  claimant  piioves  by  clear  and  con- 


vincing  evidence 
that— 

(1)  the  claimant 
effort  to  establish  thi 


if   the   court   finds 


ade  every  reasonable 
identity  of  the  manu- 
facturer of  the  product  unit  which  allegedly 
caused  the  harm  complained  of; 

(2)  the  claimant  h^  brought  the  product 
liability  action  againet  every  manufacturer 
which  could  have  pi^uced,  made,  or  con- 
structed the  product  unit  which  allegedly 
caused  the  harm  comtalained  of;  and 

(3)  each  of  the  i  natnufacturers  against 
whom  the  action  is  bi  ought  is  in  a  better  po- 
sition because  of  sujerior  knowledge  or  in- 
formation than  the  claimant  to  establish 
which  manufacturer  actually  produced, 
made,  or  constructed  the  product  unit 
which  allegedly  caised  the  harm  com- 
plained of. 

(d)(1)  A  claimant  nay  not  establish  any 
fact  necessary  to  make  the  determinations 
described  in  subsection  (a)  by  showing  that 
the  identical  issue  Of  fact  was  determined 
adversely  to  the  manufacturer  in  another 
action  by  another  cidmant  unless  both  ac- 
tions were  based  oO  harm  caused  by  the 
same  event  in  which  two  or  more  persons 
were  harmed. 

(2)  A  manufacturer  may  not  establish  any 
fact  necessary  to  make  the  determinations 
described  in  subsection  (a)  by  showing  that 
the  identical  issue  •f  fact  was  determined 
adversely  to  anothflr  claimant  in  another 
action  against  that  manufacturer  unless 
both  actions  were  based  on  harm  caused  by 
the  same  event  in  i^rhich  two  or  more  per- 
sons were  harmed. 

PRODUCT  DESIGH  AKD  CONSTRUCTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  A  product  is  imreasonably  dan- 
gerous in  construction  if,  when  the  product 
left  the  control  of  tl^e  manufacturer,  it  devi- 
ated in  a  material  w^y— 

(1)  from  the  design  specifications  or  per- 
formance standards  lof  the  manufacturer;  or 

(2)  from  otherwise  identical  units  of  the 
same  product  line. 
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(b>  A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  design  if,  at  the  time  of  manufacture  of 
the  product,  a  rensonably  prudent  manufac- 
turer in  the  same  or  similar  circumstances 
would  not  have  used  the  design  that  the 
manufacturer  used.  A  product  is  not  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  design  unless— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  knew  or,  based  on 
knowledge  which  had  sound  support  in  the 
scientific,  technical,  or  medical  community 
for  the  existence  of  the  danger  which 
caused  the  claimant's  harm,  should  have 
known  about  the  danger  which  allegedly 
caused  the  claimant's  harm;  and 

(2)  a  means  to  eliminate  the  danger  that 
caused  the  harm  was  within  practical  tech- 
nological feasibility. 

(c)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous in  design  if  the  harm  was  caused  by  an 
luiavoidably  dangerous  aspect  of  a  product. 
As  used  in  this  paragraph,  an  "unavoidably 
dangerous  aspect"  means  that  aspect  of  a 
product  which  could  not,  in  light  of  knowl- 
edge which  had  sound  support  in  the  scien- 
tific, technical,  or  medical  community  at  the 
time  of  manufacture,  have  been  eliminated 
without  seriously  impairing  the  effective- 
ness with  which  the  product  performs  its  in- 
tended function  or  the  desirability,  econom- 
ic and  otherwise,  of  the  product  to  the 
person  who  uses  or  consumes  it. 

(d)  If  an  alternative  design  is  offered  as 
evidence  that  a  product  was  unreasonably 
dangerous  in  design,  a  product  is  not  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  design  unless  the 
claimant  establishes  that,  at  the  time  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  product- 

(1)  the  manufacturer  knew  or,  based  on 
sound  support  in  the  scientific,  technical,  or 
medical  community  for  the  existence  of  the 
alternative  design,  should  have  known 
about  the  alternative  design;  and 

(2)  the  alternative  design  would  have— 

(A)  utilized  only  science  and  technology 
for  which  there  was  sound  scientific,  techni- 
cal, or  medical  support  and  which  was 
within  practical  and  technological  feasibili- 
ty: 

(B)  provided  better  safety  with  regard  to 
the  particular  hazard  which  caused  the 
claimant's  harm  and  equivalent  or  better 
overall  safety  than  the  chosen  design.  The 
overall  safety  of  the  alternative  design  is 
better  than  the  chosen  design  if  the  hazards 
it  eliminates  are  greater  than  any  new  haz- 
ards it  creates  for  any  persons  and  for  any 
uses;  and 

(C)  been  desirable,  functionally,  economi- 
cally, and  otherwise,  to  the  person  who  uses 
or  consumes  it. 

PRODUCT  WARNINGS  OR  INSTRUCTriONS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  of  the  failure  of  the  manu- 
facturer to  provide  warnings  or  instructions 
about  a  danger  connected  with  the  product 
or  about  the  proper  use  of  the  product  if— 

(1)  necessary  warnings  or  instructions 
were  not  provided,  under  subsection  (b);  or 

(2)  postmanufacture  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions were  not  provided,  under  subsection 
(c). 

(b)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dangerous 
for  lack  of  necessary  warnings  or  Instruc- 
tions if  the  claimant  establishes  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  at  the  time 
the  product  was  sold— 

(1)  the  manufacturer  knew  or,  based  on 
sound  support  in  the  scientific,  technical,  or 
medical  community  for  the  existence  of  the 
danger  which  caused  the  claimant's  harm, 
should  have  known  about  the  danger  which 
allegedly  caused  the  claimant's  harm; 

(2)  the  manufacturer  failed  to  provide  the 
warnings  or  instructions  that  a  reasonably 


prudent  manufacturer  In  the  same  or  simi- 
lar circumstances  would  have  provided  with 
respect  to  the  danger  which  caused  the 
harm  alleged  by  the  claimant,  given  the  se- 
riousness of  that  harm; 

(3)  the  manufacturer  failed  to  provide  to 
the  claimant  or  to  another  person  in  accord- 
ance with  subsection  (d)(1)  such  warnings  or 
instructions  which  the  claimant  alleges 
would  have  been  adequate;  and 

(4)  the  warnings  or  instructions  which  the 
claimant  alleges  would  have  been  adequate, 
if  provided,  would  have  led  a  reasonably 
prudent  product  user  either  to  decline  to 
use  the  product  or  to  use  it  in  a  manner  so 
as  to  avoid  harm  of  the  type  alleged  by  the 
claimant. 

(cXl)  A  product  is  unreasonably  danger- 
ous for  lack  of  postmanufacture  warnings  or 
Instructions  If  the  claimant  establishes  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence  that— 

(A)  after  the  product  was  manufactured, 
the  manufacturer  knew  or,  based  on  sound 
support  in  the  scientific,  technical,  or  medi- 
cal community  for  the  existence  of  the 
danger  which  caused  the  claimant's  harm, 
should  have  known  about  the  danger  which 
allegedly  caused  the  claimant's  harm:  and 

(B)  postmanufacture  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions would  have  been  provided  by  a  reason- 
ably prudent  manufacturer  in  the  same  or 
similar  circumstances,  given  the  likelihood 
that  the  product  would  cause  harm  of  the 
type  alleged  by  the  claimant  and  given  the 
seriousness  of  that  harm. 

(2)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous under  this  paragraph  If  the  manufactur- 
er made  reasonable  efforts  to  provide  post- 
manufacture  warnings  or  instructions  to  a 
product  user  or  to  another  person.  In  ac- 
cordance with  subsection  (d)(1). 

(d)(1)  A  product  Is  not  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous for  lack  of  necessary  or  postmanu- 
facture warnings  or  Instructions  if  those 
warnings  or  instructions  were  provided  to — 

(A)  a  person,  including  an  employer,  who 
could  reasonably  have  been  expected  to 
assure  that  action  would  be  taken  to  avoid 
the  harm  or  that  the  risk  of  harm  would  be 
explained  to  the  actual  product  user, 

(B)  the  using  or  supervising  expert,  where 
the  product  involved  is  one  which  may  be  le- 
gally used  only  by  or  under  the  supervision 
of  a  class  of  ext>erts.  For  purposes  of  this 
clause,  warnings  or  instructions  are  consid- 
ered provided  to  the  using  or  supervising 
expert  where  the  manufacturer  employed 
means  reasonably  calculated  to  make  them 
available  to  the  expert,  and  this  does  not  re- 
quire actual,  personal  notice  to  the  expert; 
or 

(C)  the  manufacturer's  immediate  buyer— 
(i)  where  the  product  was  sold  as  a  compo- 
nent or  material  to  be  incorporated  into  an- 
other product  and  the  claimant  was  exposed 
to  the  component  or  material  after  it  was 
incorporated  or  converted  into  another 
product: 

(11)  where  the  product  was  used  in  a  work- 
place and  there  was  no  practical  feasible 
means  of  transmitting  warnings  or  instruc- 
tions directly  to  the  claimant;  or 

(ill)  where  the  claimant  was  not  an  em- 
ployee of  the  manufacturer's  Immediate 
buyer  and  there  was  no  practical  and  feasi- 
ble means  of  transmitting  the  warnings  or 
instructions  to  the  claimant. 

(2)  A  product  is  not  unreasonably  danger- 
ous for  lack  of  warnings  or  instructions  re- 
garding— 

(A)  dangers  that  are  obvious.  As  used  in 
this  clause,  "dangers  that  are  obvious"  are 
those  of  which  a  reasonably  prudent  prod- 
uct user  or  a  person  identified  In  subsection 


(dXl),  if  applicable,  would  have  been  aware 
without  a  warning  or  instruction  and  dan- 
gers which  were  a  matter  of  common  knowl- 
edge to  persons  In  the  same  or  «<w»nT  posi- 
tion as  the  claimant; 

(B)  the  consequences  of  product  misuae, 
as  defined  in  section  l(KaK3),  or  use  con- 
trary to  warnings  or  instructions  available 
to  the  user  or  to  a  person  identified  in  sub- 
section (dKl),  if  applicable:  or 

(C)  alterations  or  modifications,  as  de- 
fined in  section  l(Kb)<2).  of  the  product 
which  do  not  constitute  reasonably  antici- 
pated conduct  on  the  part  of  the  product 
user. 

PRODUCT  FAILURE  TO  CONrORM  TO  EXPRESS 
WARBANTT 

Sec.  7.  (a)  A  product  is  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  It  did  not  conform  to  an  ex- 
press warranty  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  made  an  express 
warranty  about  a  material  fact  relating  to 
the  safe  performance  of  the  product: 

(2)  this  express  warranty  proved  to  be 
untrue:  and 

(3)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  warranty  caused  the  harm. 

As  used  in  this  subsection,  "material  fact" 
means  any  specific  characteristic  or  quality 
of  the  product,  but  does  not  Include  a  gener- 
al opinion  about,  or  general  praise  of,  the 
product  or  its  quality. 

(b)  A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous for  faUure  to  conform  to  an  exprea 
warranty  although  the  manufacturer  did 
not  engage  In  negligent  or  fraudulent  con- 
duct in  making  the  express  warranty. 

RESPONSBILITT  OP  PRODUCT  «»»t™« 

Sec.  8.  (a)  In  any  product  liability  action, 
a  product  seller  is  liable  to  a  claimant,  if — 

(1)  the  claimant  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  individual 
product  unit  which  allegedly  caused  the 
harm  complained  of  was  sold  by  the  defend- 
ant and  was  proximate  cause  of  the  harm 
complained  of  by  the  claimant;  and 

(2)  the  claimant  establishes  by  a  prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence  that  the  product 
seller  failed  to  exercise  reasonable  care  with 
respect  to  the  product. 

(b)  In  any  product  liability  action,  a  prod- 
uct seller  is  liable  to  a  claimant  If— 

(1)  the  product  seller  made  an  express 
warranty,  independent  of  any  express  war- 
ranty made  by  a  manufacturer  as  to  the 
same  product,  about  a  material  fact  directly 
relating  to  the  safe  performance  of  the 
product; 

(2)  this  express  warranty  proved  to  be 
untrue:  and 

(3)  the  failure  of  the  product  to  conform 
to  the  warranty  caused  the  harm. 

(c)  The  claimant  must  Introduce  sufficient 
evidence  to  allow  a  reasonable  person,  by  a 
preponderance  of  the  evidence,  to  make  the 
determinations  specified  in  subsections  (a) 
and  (b).  Expert  opinion  Is  not  considered 
sufficient  evidence  to  support  a  proposition 
of  fact  unless  it  is  supported  or  corroborated 
by  sound  objective  evidence. 

(dKl)  A  claimant  may  not  establish  any 
fact  necessary  to  make  the  determinations 
described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  show- 
ing that  the  identical  issue  of  fact  was  de- 
termined adversely  to  the  product  seller  in 
another  action  brought  by  another  claim- 
ant, unless  both  actions  were  based  on  harm 
caused  by  the  same  event  in  which  two  or 
more  persons  were  harmed. 

(2)  A  product  seller  may  not  establish  any 
fact  necessary  to  make  the  determinations 
described  in  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  by  show- 
ing that  the  identical  issue  of  fact  was  de- 
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termined  adversely  to  another  claimant  in 
another  action  against  that  product  seller 
unless  both  actions  were  based  on  harm 
caused  by  the  same  event  iif  which  two  or 
more  persons  were  harmed. 

(e)(1)  In  determining  whether  a  product 
seller  is  subject  to  liability  under  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b),  the  trier  of  fact  may  con- 
sider the  effect  of  the  conduct  of  the  seller 
with  respect  to  the  construction,  inspection. 
or  condition  of  the  product,  and  any  failure 
of  the  seller  to  transmit  adequate  warnings 
or  instructions  about  the  dangers  and 
proper  use  of  the  product. 

(2)  A  product  seller  is  under  no  obligation 
to  open  a  prepaclcaged  product  to  inspect  it, 
and  is  not  liable  under  this  section  for  fail- 
ure to  open  such  a  product. 

(f)  A  product  seller  is  liable  for  harm  to 
the  claimant  caused  by  a  product  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  manufacturer  of  the 
product  if — 

(1)  the  manufacturer  is  not  subject  to 
service  of  process  under  the  laws  of  the 
State  in  which  the  action  is  brought;  or 

(2)  the  court  determines  that  the  claimant 
would  be  unable  to  enforce  a  judgment 
against  the  manufacturer. 

COMPARATIVE  RESPONSIBIUTT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Comparative  responsibility  of 
the  claimant  shall  not  bar  recovery  in  a 
product  liability  action,  but  shall  reduce  any 
damages  awarded  to  the  claimant  in  an 
amount  proportionate  to  the  responsibility 
of  the  claimant.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, "comparative  responsibility"  means, 
with  respect  to  a  claimant,  conduct  of  the 
claimant  involving  negligence,  contributory 
negligence  or  assumption  of  risk. 

(b)  In  any  product  liability  action  involv- 
ing a  claim  of  comparative  responsibility, 
the  court,  unless  otherwise  agreed  by  all 
parties,  shall  instruct  the  jury  to  answer 
special  Interrogatories  (or,  if  there  is  no 
jury,  the  court  shall  make  findings)  indicat- 
ing (A)  the  amount  of  damages  each  claim- 
ant would  be  entitled  to  recover  if  compara- 
tive responsibility  were  disregarded  and  (B) 
the  percentage  of  total  responsibility  for 
the  claimant's  harm  to  be  allocated  to  each 
claimant,  to  each  defendant,  to  any  third- 
party  defendant,  and  to  any  other  person, 
including  an  employer  or  coemployee.  For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  the  court  may 
determine  that  two  or  mor?  persons  are  to 
be  treated  as  a  single  person. 

(c)  The  court  shall  determine  the  award  of 
damages  to  each  claimant  in  accordance 
with  the  findings  made  under  subsection 
(b),  and  shall  enter  judgement  against  each 
party  determined  to  be  liable  in  proportion 
to  the  degree  of  responsibility. 

(d)  If  a  claimant  has  not  been  able  to  col- 
lect on  a  judgment  in  a  product  liability 
action,  and  if  the  claimant  makes  a  motion 
within  1  year  after  the  judgment  is  entered, 
the  court  shall  determine  whether  any  part 
of  the  obligation  allocated  to  a  person  who 
is  a  party  to  the  action  is  not  collectable 
from  such  a  person.  Any  amount  of  obliga- 
tion which  the  court  determines  is 
uncollectable  from  that  person  shall  be  real- 
located to  the  other  persons  who  are  parties 
to  the  action  and  to  whom  responsibility 
was  allocated  and  to  the  claimant  according 
to  the  respective  percentages  of  their  re- 
sponsibility, as  determined  under  subsection 
(b). 

MISUSE  OR  ALTXRATIOH 

Sic.  10.  (a)<l)  If  a  manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  proves  by  a  preponderance  of  the 
evidence  that  misuse  of  a  product  by  any 
person   other   than   the   manufacturer   or 


product  seller  lias  caused  the  claimant's 
harm,  the  claimant's  damages  shall  be  re- 
duced or  apportvned  to  the  extent  that  the 
misuse  was  a  catise  of  the  harm.  If  misuse 
by  the  employe!)  of  the  claimant  or  by  any 
coemployee  of  the  claimant  was  a  cause  of 
the  harm,  damaces  shall  be  reduced  by  (A) 
the  amount  det^mined  under  section  11(a), 
if  that  section  H  applicable;  or  (B)  the  per- 
centage or  resixirislbility  apportioned  to  the 
employer  or  cfemployee,  which  ever  is 
greater.  Under  ^is  subsection,  the  trier  of 
fact  may  determine  that  the  harm  caused 
by  the  product  [occurred  solely  because  of 
misuse  of  the  product. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  misuse  shall 
be  considered  ti  occur  when  a  product  is 
used  for  a  puni^se  or  in  a  manner  which  is 
not  consistent  niith  the  warning  or  instruc- 
tions available  t^  the  user,  or  which  is  not 
consistent  with  reasonable  practice  of  users 
of  the  product,  #r  when  a  product  user  fails 
adequately  to  ti^ln  its  employee  in  the  safe 
use  of  the  product,  or  otherwise  provide  for 
the  safe  use  of  the  product,  and  that  lack  of 
training  or  the  failure  otherwise  to  provide 
for  the  safe  use!  of  the  product  was  a  cause 
of  the  claimant's  harm. 

(b)(1)  If  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
proves  by. a  prionderance  of  the  evidence 
that  an  alteration  or  modification  of  the 
product  by  any  person  other  than  the  man- 
ufacturer or  prtiduct  seller  has  caused  the 
claimant's  harnt,  the  damages  of  the  claim- 
ant shall  be  reduced  or  apportioned  to  the 
extent  that  tha  alteration  or  modification 
was  a  cause  of  the  harm.  If  alteration  or 
modification  byl  the  employer  of  the  claim- 
ant or  by  any  toemployee  of  the  claimant 
was  a  cause  of  the  harm,  damages  shall  be 
reduced  by  (A)  the  amount  determined 
under  section  1  (a),  if  that  section  is  appli- 
cable; or  (B)  til  B  percentage  or  responsibil- 
ity apportioneq  to  the  employer  or  coem- 
ployee, whichever  is  greater.  Under  this  sub- 
section, the  trie!-  of  fact  may  determine  that 
the  harm  arose]  solely  because  of  the  prod- 
uct alteration  or  modification.  Reduction  or 
apportionment  [under  this  subsection  shall 
not  be  made  if-j 

(A)  the  alteration  or  modification  was  in 
accordance  with  instructions  or  specifica- 
tions of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller; 

(B)  the  alteration  or  modification  was 
made  with  the  txpress  consent  of  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller:  or 

(C)  the  alteration  or  modification  was  rea- 
sonably anticiptated  conduct,  and  the  manu- 
facturer or  pr(iduct  seller  failed  to  provide 
adequate  warnings  or  instructions  with  re- 
spect to  that  alteration  or  m(xlif  ication. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  Act,  alteration  or 
modification  slmll  be  considered  to  occur— 

(A)  when  a  oerson  other  than  the  manu- 
facturer or  iroduct  seller  changes  the 
design,  construction,  or  formula  of  the  prod- 
uct, or  changes  or  removes  warnings,  in- 
structions, or  tafety  devices  that  accompa- 
nied or  were  di|played  on  the  product;  or 

(B)  when  a  product  user  fails  to  observe 
the  routine  cane  and  maintenance  necessary 
for  a  product  arid  that  failure  was  the  cause 
of  the  claimant's  harm. 

(3)  Ordinary  wear  and  tear  of  a  product 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  alteration  or 
modification  ol  a  product  under  this  subsec- 
tion. I 

ETTECT  OF  WORKER  COMI'ENSA'nON  BENETITS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Ih  any  product  liability  action 
in  which  damages  are  sought  for  harm  for 
which  the  person  injured  is  entitled  to  com- 
pensation unaer  any  State  or  Federal 
worker  compeasation  law,  the  damages  shall 
be  reduced  bMthe  sum  of  (1)  the  amount 
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paid  as  worker  comi^nsation  benefits  for 
that  harm;  and  (2)  the  present  value  of  aU 
worker  compensation] benefits  tt>  which  the 
employee  is  or  woul^  be  entitled  for  the 
harm.  If  a  person  eligible  to  file  a  claim  for 
worker  compensation  i  benefits  has  not  filed 
such  a  claim,  the  tritr  of  fact  shall  deter- 
mine at  the  time  of]  trial  the  amount  of 
worker  compensation  j  benefits  to  which  the 
claimant  would  be  eikitled  in  the  future  or 
the  amount  to  whicb  the  claimant  would 
have  been  entitled  if  the  claimant  had  filed 
a  worker  compensation  claim. 

(b)  Unless  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  has  expressly  ^greed  to  indemnify  or 
hold  an  employer  harmless  for  harm  to  an 
employee  caused  by  a  (product— 

(1)  the  employer  shall  have  no  right  of 
subrogation,  contribution,  implied  indemni- 
ty or  lien  against  the  [manufacturer  or  prod- 
uct seller  if  the  hartn  is  one  for  which  a 
product  liability  acf  on  may  be  brought 
under  this  Act;  and 

(2)  the  worker  coknpensation  insurance 
carrier  of  the  employer  shall  have  no  right 
of  subrogation  against  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller. 

(c)  In  any  product  liability  action  in  which 
damages  are  sought  ror  harm  for  which  the 
person  injured  is  entitled  to  compensation 
under  any  State  or  Federal  worker  compen- 
sation law,  no  third  party  tortfeasor  may 
maintain  any  action  for  implied  indemnity 
or  contribution  against  the  employer  or  any 
coemployee  of  the  person  who  was  injured. 

(d)  No  person  entitled  to  file  a  claim  for 
benefits  pursuant  t^  applicable  State  or 
Federal  worker  compensation  laws  or  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  file  such  a 
claim,  or  any  other  person  whose  claim 
would  be  derivative  from  such  a  claim,  shall 
be  allowed  to  recover  in  a  product  liability 
action  against  a  present  or  former  employer 
or  worker  compensation  insurer  of  the  em- 
ployer or  any  coemoloyee  for  harm  caused 
by  a  product. 

TIME  UMITATIOR  ON  LIABILITY 

Sec.  12.  (a)(1)  If  any  product  is  a  capital 
good,  no  claim  alleging  unsafe  design  as  pro- 
vided in  section  5(b)T  or  failure  to  give  ade- 
quate warnings  or  iiistructions  as  provided 
in  section  6(a).  may  be  brought  for  harm 
caused  by  such  a  oroduct  more  than  25 
years  from  the  date  pf  delivery  of  the  prod- 
uct to  its  first  purchaser  or  lessee  who  was 
not  engaged  in  the!  business  of  selling  or 
leasing  the  product  ^r  using  the  product  as 
lanufacture  or  another 


a  component  in  the 
product. 

(2)  As  used  in  tl 
good"   means  any 
motor  vehicle,   or 


is  subsection,  "capital 
roduct.  other  than  a 
y  component  of  any 
such  product,  if  it  is  also  of  a  character  sub- 
ject to  allowance  foi  depreciation  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Cc  de  of  1954.  as  amended, 
and  was — 

(A)  used  in  a  trade  or  business: 

(B)  held  for  the  production  of  income;  or 

(C)  sold,  leased,  or  donated  to  a  govern- 
mental or  private  entity  for  the  production 
of  goods,  for  training,  for  demonstration,  or 
other  similar  purposs. 

(b)  Subsection  (a)  Is  not  applicable  if— 

(1)  the  manufacti^er  or  product  seller  in- 
tentionally misreprtsented  facts  at)out  the 
product  or  fraudule  ntly  concealed  informa- 
tion about  the  proluct,  and  that  conduct 
was  a  substantial  fause  of  the  claimant's 
harm: 

(2)  the  harm  of  tfie  claimant  was  caused 
by  the  cumulative  effect  of  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  a  defective  product;  or 
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(3)  the  harm,  caused  within  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  did  not  manifest 
itself  until  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

(c)  Nothing  in  subsection  (a)  shall  affect 
the  right  of  any  person  who  is  subject  to  li- 
ability for  harm  under  this  Act  to  seek  and 
obtain  contribution,  or  indemnity  from  any 
other  person  who  is  responsible  for  that 
harm. 

(d)  No  claim  under  this  Act  may  be 
brought  more  than  2  years  from  the  time 
the  claimant  discovered,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence  should  have  discovered,  the 
harm. 

ALTERMATIVE  SECTION  FOR  TIME  LIMITATION  ON 
LIABILITY 

Sec.  12.  (aMl)  In  any  product  liability 
action,  there  is  a  presumption  that  the 
harm  of  a  claimant  was  not  caused  because 
the  product  involved  was  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous because  of  its  design,  or  unreason- 
ably dangerous  because  of  the  failure  to 
provide  adequate  warning  or  instructions,  if 
the  harm  was  caused  after  the  end  of  the 
longer  of  the  following  periods: 

(A)  The  10-year  period  beginning  at  the 
time  of  delivery  of  the  product  to  its  first 
purchaser  or  lessee  who  was  not  engaged  in 
the  business  of  either  selling  such  product 
or  using  the  product  as  a  component  part  of 
another  product. 

(B)  The  period  (if  any)  during  which  the 
product  seller  warrants  that  the  product 
can  be  safely  utilized. 

(2)  The  presumption  under  this  subsection 
may  be  rebutted  only  by  clear  and  convinc- 
ing evidence. 

(b)  The  presumption  under  subsection  (a) 
does  not  apply  if— 

( 1 )  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller  in- 
tentionally misrepresented  facts  about  the 
product  or  fraudulently  concealed  informa- 
tion about  the  product,  and  that  conduct 
was  a  substantial  cause  of  the  claimant's 
harm: 

(2)  the  harm  of  the  claimant  was  caused 
by  the  cumulative  effect  of  prolonged  expo- 
sure to  an  unreasonably  dangerous  product; 
or 

(3)  the  harm,  caused  within  the  period  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a),  did  not  manifest 
itself  until  after  the  expiration  of  that 
period. 

(c)  No  claim  under  this  Act  may  be 
brought  more  than  2  years  from  the  time 
the  claimant  discovered,  or  in  the  exercise 
of  due  diligence  should  have  discovered,  the 
harm. 

PUNITIVE  DAMAGES 

Sec.  13.  (a)(1)  Punitive  damages  may  be 
awarded  to  any  claimant  who  establishes  by 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  that  the  harm 
suffered  was  the  result  of  the  reckless  disre- 
gard of  the  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
for  the  safety  of  product  users,  consumers, 
or  persons  who  might  be  harmed  by  the 
product.  Punitive  damages  may  not  be 
awarded  in  the  absence  of  a  compensatory 
award. 

(2)  As  used  in  this  subsection,  "reckless 
disregard"  means  conduct  manifesting  a 
conscious,  flagrant  indifference  to  the 
safety  of  those  persons  who  might  be 
harmed  by  a  product  and  constituting  an 
extreme  departure  from  accepted  practice. 
A  negligent  choice  among  alternative  prod- 
uct designs  or  warnings,  when  made  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  business,  does  not  by 
itself  constitute  "reckless  disregard". 

(b)  The  trier  of  fact,  in  determining  under 
subsection  (a)  whether  punitive  damages 
should  be  awarde(i,  shall  consider— 
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(1)  the  manufacturer's  or  product  seller's 
awareness  of  the  likelihood  that  serious 
harm  would  arise  from  the  sale  or  manufac- 
ture of  a  product; 

(2)  the  conduct  of  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  upon  discovery  that  the  prod- 
uct caused  harm  or  was  related  to  harm 
caused  to  users  or  others,  including  whether 
upon  confirmation  of  the  problem  the  man- 
ufacturer of  product  seller  took  appropriate 
steps  to  reduce  the  risk  of  harm: 

(3)  the  duration  of  the  conduct  and  any 
concealment  of  it  by  the  manufacturer  or 
product  seller;  and 

(4)  whether  the  harm  suffered  by  the 
claimant  was  partly  the  result  of  the  claim- 
ant's own  negligent  conduct. 

(c)  If  the  trier  of  fact  determines  under 
subsection  (a)  that  punitive  damages  should 
be  awarded  to  a  claimant,  the  court  shall  de- 
termine the  amount  of  those  damages.  In 
making  that  determination,  the  court  shall 
consider— 

(1)  all  relevant  evidence  relating  to  the 
factors  set  forth  in  subsection  (b): 

(2)  the  profitability  of  the  conduct  to  the 
manufacturer  or  product  seller;  and 

(3)  the  total  effect  of  other  punishment 
imposed  upon  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  as  a  result  of  the  misconduct,  includ- 
ing punitive  damage  awards  to  persons  simi- 
larly situated  to  the  claimant  and  the  sever- 
ity of  other  penalities  to  which  the  manu- 
facturer or  product  seller  has  been  or  may 
be  subjected. 

(d)  Nothwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  14,  a  manufacturer  or  product  seller 
may  introduce  relevant  evidence  of  post- 
manufacturing  improvements  in  defense  of 
punitive  damages. 

subsequent  REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Sec.  14  (a)  Evidence  of  measures  taken 
after  an  event,  which  if  taken  previously 
would  have  made  the  event  less  likely  to 
occur,  is  not  admissible  to  prove  liability 
under  this  Act  in  connection  with  the  event. 

(b)  This  section  does  not  require  the  ex- 
clusion of  evidence  of  subsequent  measures 
in  a  design  defect  case  if  offered  to  impeach 
a  witness  for  the  manufacturer  or  product 
seller  who  has  expressly  denied  the  feasibili- 
ty of  such  a  measure. 

SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec.  15.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or  the 
application  of  it  to  any  person  or  circum- 
stance is  held  invalid,  the  remainder  of  this 
Act  and  the  application  of  the  provision  to 
any  other  person  or  circumstance  shall  not 
be  affected  by  that  invalidation. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  16.  (a)  This  Act  shaU  be  effective  60 
days  after  the  date  of  its  enactment,  and 
shall  apply  to  all  product  liability  actions 
commenced  on  or  after  that  date,  including 
any  action  in  which  the  harm  or  the  con- 
duct which  caused  the  harm  occurred 
before  the  effective  date. 

(b)  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  would  (1) 
shorten  the  period  within  which  a  claimant 
may  bring  a  product  liability  action,  or  (2) 
shorten  the  period  during  which  a  manufac- 
turer is  exposed  to  liability  under  this  Act, 
the  claimant  may,  notwithstanding  the  oth- 
erwise applicable  time  period,  bring  any 
such  action  within  1  year  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act. 

Section-by-Sbction  Summary:  Product 
Liability  Act 
section  1— tttle 
This  section  of  the  bill  provides  that  the 
legislation  may  be  cited  as  the  Product  Li- 
ability Act. 


SEcmoN  a— definitions 
Several  terms  used  in  the  legislation  are 
defined  in  this  section.  Most  importantly. 
(Da  "manufacturer"  includes  not  only  a 
person  engaged  in  a  business  to  produce, 
make,  or  construct  a  product,  but  also  a 
product  seller  which  either  holds  itself  out 
as  a  manufacturer  or  acts  as  a  manufacturer 
with  respect  to  a  given  product;  (2)  a  "prod- 
uct seller"  is  any  person  selling,  leasing,  in- 
stalling or  packaging  a  product  or  otherwise 
placing  it  in  commerce,  but  this  term  ex- 
cludes sellers  of  real  property,  professionals, 
and  certain  financial  entities:  and  (3)  'rea- 
sonably anticipated  conduct"  is  defined  as 
conduct  expected  of  a  reasonably  prudent 
person. 

section  3— preemption  of  other  laws 

This  section  defines  "product  liability 
action"  governed  by  this  Act  as  any  civil 
action  brought  against  a  manufacturer  or 
product  seller  for  harm  caused  by  a  product, 
without  regard  to  state  law  theories  of  strict 
liability  in  tort,  negligence,  breach  of  war- 
ranty, failure  to  warn  or  instruct,  or  misrep- 
resentation, which  previously  governed  such 
an  action.  SUte  law  is  superseded  to  the 
extent  the  Act  addresses  an  issue.  Civil  ac- 
tions for  harm  to  a  product  itself  or  for 
commerical  loss  are  not  product  liability  ac- 
tions. Purely  economic  harms  have  tradi- 
tionally been  a  matter  of  commerical  law. 
not  tort  law.  The  Act  does  not  expand  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts. 

SECTION  4— responsibility  OF 
MANUFACTUTftERS 

This  section  provides  that  in  any  product 
liability  action,  a  manufacturer  is  liable  if 
the  claimant  establishes  by  a  preponderance 
of  the  evidence  that  the  product  is  unrea- 
sonably dangerous  in  construction,  in 
design,  because  of  a  failure  to  provide  ade- 
quate warnings  or  instructions,  or  because 
the  product  did  not  conform  to  an  express 
warranty. 

section  5— product  design  and 
Construction 

A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  construction  if  it  deviated  from  the  man- 
ufacturer's design  or  performance  specifica- 
tion or  from  otherwise  identical  units  of  the 
same  product  line.  A  manufacturer  is,  then, 
strictly  liable  for  mismanufactured  products 
if  the  deviation  in  the  product  caused  the 
claimant's  harm. 

A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dangerous 
in  design  if  a  reasonably  prudent  manufac- 
turer would  not  have  used  the  design.  A 
claimant  must  show  that  the  manufacturer 
knew  or  should  have  known  about  the 
danger  which  caused  the  claimant's  harm 
and  that  there  was  a  means  to  eliminate 
that  danger.  Where  an  alternative  design  is 
offered  as  part  of  the  claimant's  case,  it 
must  be  one  about  which  the  manufacturer 
knew  or  should  have  known  and  one  which 
used  technology  for  which  there  was  sound 
support  in  the  scientific,  technical  or  medi- 
cal community.  Manufacturers  are  not 
liable  for  unavoidably  dangerous  aspects  of 
a  product.  For  example,  the  risks  of  rabies 
vaccine  injections  are  unavoidable  because 
they  cannot  be  eliminated  without  inipalr- 
ing  the  vaccine's  benefits. 

section  6- product  warnings  or 
instructions 
A  product  may  be  unreasonably  dangerous 
because  of  a  failure  to  provide  adequate 
warnings  or  instructions  if  (1)  the  manufac- 
turer knew,  or  should  have  known  of  the  ex- 
istence of   the  danger  which  caused  the 
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claimant's  barm.  (2)  a  reasonably  prudent 
manulacturer  would  bave  provided  the 
warnings  or  instructions  which  the  claimant 
alleges  would  have  been  adequate,  (3)  the 
manufacturer  did  not  provide  such  warnings 
or  Instmetions.  and  (4)  the  warnings  or  in- 
structions would  have  prevented  harm  to  a 
reasonably  prudent  product  user.  In  addi- 
tion, the  manufacturer  may  -be  responsible 
for  failure  to  warn  if.  after  the  product  was 
made,  the  manufacturer  discovered  or 
should  have  discovered  the  danger  which 
caused  the  claimant's  harm  and  failed  to 
provide  post-manufacture  warnings  to  the 
claimant  as  a  reasonably  prudent  manufac- 
turer would  have  done. 

Warnings  or  instructions  must  be  given  to 
a  product  user  unless  they  were  provided  to 
certain  classes  of  persons  who  could  be  ex- 
pected to  pass  the  warning  on  to  the  users. 
A  manufacturer  is  not  liable  for  failure  to 
warn  about  obvious  dangers,  consequences 
of  misuse,  alteration  or  modification. 

8ICTIOH  T— PRODUCT  PAILURE  TO  CONPORM  TO 
KZFRKS8  WAKKAirrr 

A  manufacturer  is  strictly  liable  for 
breach  of  express  product  warranties  where 
the  breach  of  the  warranty  caused  the 
claimant's  harm. 

SacnON  S— RXSPONSIBIUTT  OP  PRODUCT 
BKLLCRS 

This  section  provides  that  a  product  seller 
is  liable  If,  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence, the  seller's  own  lack  of  reasonable 
care  in  handling  the  product  or  the  seller's 
own  breach  of  an  express  product  warranty 
was  a  proximate  cause  of  claimant's  harm. 
Thus,  the  seller  is  responsible  only  for  his 
own  fault.  Where,  however,  the  manufactur- 
er Is  not  subject  to  service  of  process  or  is 
determined  to  be  Judgment-proof,  the  seller 
may  be  responsible  for  harms  attributable 
to  the  manufacturer.  This  section  will 
reduce  litigation  costs  by  taking  the  seller 
out  of  suits  in  which  he  is  not  responsible. 
At  the  same  time,  it  permits  recovery  by  the 
claimant  if  the  respKinsible  manufacturer 
cannot  be  served. 

SXCrtON  t— COMPARATIVX  RBSPOIf  SIBIUTY 

Under  this  section,  the  comparative  re- 
sponslbillty  of  third  parties  and  of  the 
claimant  (due  to  contributory  negligence  or 
aasumpUon  of  risk)  does  not  bar  recovery, 
but  reduces  compensatory  damages  awarded 
to  the  claimant  by  an  amount  proportionate 
to  the  claimant's  responsibility.  This  com- 
ports with  the  purpose  of  the  Act  which  is 
to  place  Incentives  for  risk  prevention  on 
those  best  able  to  implement  that  goal. 

SCCTIOK  10— MISUSX  OR  ALTKRATIOM 

Under  this  section.  If  a  product  seller  es- 
tablishes by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  a  misuse  or  alteration  of  a  prod- 
uct caused  the  claimant's  harm,  damages 
shall  be  reduced  or  apportioned  to  the 
extent  that  the  misuse  or  alteration  was  a 
cause  of  the  harm.  A  product  alteration  will 
not  lead  to  a  reduction  In  damages  if  it  was 
in  accordance  with  seller  instructions;  If  it 
was  performed  with  the  seller's  consent;  or 
if  it  was  reasonably  anticipated  and  the 
seller  failed  to  provide  a  warning  against 
that  alteration.  This  section  ensiures  that  re- 
sponsibility for  harm  is  not  placed  on  those 
who  did  not  cause  the  harm.  In  doing  so.  it 
places  incentives  for  risk  prevention  on 
those  best  able  to  do  so. 

SECnOR  1 1— RPPKT  OP  WORKER 
COMPKIISATIOR  RCRKPITS 

Under  this  section,  damages  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amount  paid  to  the  claimant 
under  any  state  or  federal  worker  compen- 


sation law  and  the  present  value  of  any  such 
benefits  to  whici  the  claimant  will  be  enti- 
tled in  the  future.  Unless  the  product  seller 
has  expressly  agreed  to  indemnify  an  em- 
ployer, the  emplfyer  would  have  no  right  of 
subrogation,  coniribution,  indemnity  or  lien 
against  the  seller,  and  the  worker  compen- 
sation insuranca  carrier  of  the  employer 
shall  have  no  r%ht  of  subrogation  against 
the  product  seller.  This  provision  will  sub- 
stantially reducA  transaction  costs  without 
reducing  the  amount  the  injured  claimant 
receives.  | 

SECTIOIt  1 2— TII|E  LUfTTATION  ON  LIABIUTY 

If  a  product  is  la  capital  good,  no  claim  al- 
leging unsafe  de$ign  or  failure  to  warn  in  a 
product  liability  action  may  be  brought  for 
harm  caused  by  the  product  more  than  25 
years  after  delifery  to  the  first  buyer  or 
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eluding  any  action  ii  which  harm  or  the 
conduct  which  cause<l  the  harm  occurred 
before  the  effective  da  te. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  M;-.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  Sei  ator  Kasten  in  in- 
troducing the  Product  Liability 
Reform  Act  of  1982 

We  clearly  have  a  product  liability 
problem  in  this  country.  All  across  the 
Nation,  product  liability  insurance 
rates  and  transaction  costs  continue 
their  steady  climb.  pThe  mere  threat  of 
litigation  has  genierated  within  the 
business  conununiiy  a  reluctance  to 
develop  new  prodiicts.  And  a  confus- 
ing, widely  diverg^t,  and  frequently 
changing  body  of  i  State  laws  leaves 


lessee  not  engaged  in  the  business  of  selling    consumers    and    n^anuf  acturers    alike 


and  leasing  the  product  or  using  the  prod- 
uct as  a  component  in  the  manufacture  of 
another  product.  Capital  good  is  defined  as 
a  product  used  Iti  trade  or  business  or  held 
for  the  production  of  income. 

As  an  altem^lve  proposal,  the  bill  in- 
cludes a  provision,  applicable  to  all  prod- 
ucts, that  establ^hes  a  rebuttable  presump- 
tion that  a  product  is  not  unreasonably  dan- 
gerous after  a  iD-year  period  of  time.  This 
rebuttable  presi^ption  may  be  overcome 
by  the  claimant  if  he  shows  by  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  that  the  product  is  un- 
reasonably dangerous. 

These  limitations  on  liability  are  not  ap- 
plicable if  ( 1 )  the  product  seller  intentional- 
ly misrepresented  or  fraudulently  concealed 
information  about  the  product;  (2)  the 
claimant's  harm  was  caused  by  the  cumula- 
tive effect  of  prolonged  exposure  to  the 
product;  or  (3)  the  harm  did  not  manifest 
itself  imtil  afteil  the  time  limitation.  Thus, 
claims  for  certain  harms,  such  as  harms 
from  drugs,  whjch  do  not  manifest  them- 
selves until  ma4y  years  after  product  use, 
would  not  be  hatred  by  these  sections. 

No  claim  may  be  brought  more  than  2 
years  from  the  time  the  claimant  discovered 
or  should  have  (^iscovered  the  harm. 

SECTION  13— PUNITrVZ  DAMAGES 

Punitive  damages  may  be  awarded  to  any 
claimant  who  liceives  compensatory  dam- 
ages and  who  establishes  by  clear  and  con- 
vincing evidence  that  the  harm  suffered  was 
the  result  of  ttje  reckless  disregard  of  the 
product  seller  for  the  safety  of  product 
users. 

Reckless  disregard  means  conduct  mani- 
festing a  conscious,  flagrant.  Indifference  to 
the  safety  of  persons  who  might  be  harmed 
by  a  product  and  constituting  an  extreme 
departure  from  accepted  practice. 

Following  a  determination  by  the  trier  of 
fact  that  punitive  damages  should  be  award- 
ed, the  Judge  wbuld  determine  the  amount 
of  damages.  This  provision  ensures  that  po- 
tential abuses  Which  may  occur  in  multiple 
product  liability  exposure  are  avoided. 

SECTION  14— SUaSEQUENT  REMEDIAL  MEASURES 

Evidence  of  oprrective  measures  taken  by 
a  product  seller  after  a  harm  has  occurred 
would  not  \x  admissible  in  court  to  prove  li- 
ability. This  Breserves  the  incentive  for 
product  sellers  to  improve  their  products. 

SECTION  1»— SEPARABILITY  CLAUSE 

A  determination  that  a  provision  of  the 
Act  is  invalid  of  that  the  application  of  it  to 
any  person  or  circumstance  is  invalid  will 
not  affect  the  r^ainder  of  the  Act. 

SECTIO^  16— RPPECTIVE  DATE 

This  Act  wlM  apply  to  all  actions  com- 
menced on  or  after  the  effective  date,  in- 


with  no  clear  understanding  of  their 
rights  and  responsibilities. 

Who  benefits  from  this  state  of  af- 
fairs? Not  manufacturers  or  product 
sellers,  who  must  do  business  while 
the  rules  of  the  road  in  product  liabil- 
ity change  all  around  them,  often  with 
bewildering  speed.  And  certainly  not 
consumers,  who  ultimately  pay  all  of 
the  insurance  costsi  and  legal  fees,  who 
are  being  denied  access  to  new  and 
better  products,  anfl  whose  right  to  re- 
cover for  an  injurj^  can  shift  dramati- 
cally, depending  upon  the  chance  cir- 
cumstance of  where  they  live  or 
happen  to  be  at  thi  time  of  injury. 

Mr.  President,  the  product  liability 
problem  is  clearly  national  in  scope.  It 
requires  a  national  solution:  in  this 
case,  a  uniform  Ifederal  products  li- 
ability law.  The  leigislation  we  are  in- 
troducing today  ii^a  very  large  step 
toward  the  enactment  of  such  a  law. 

It  has  not  been  [easy  to  reach  this 
point.  Interest  in  product  liability 
reform  runs  very  |  high,  and  far  too 
many  groups  are  only  willing  to  sacri- 
fice the  rights  of]  others  in  order  to 
achieve  reform,  to  some  this  means 
simply  closing  thejcourthouse  door  on 
injured  parties,  'up  others  it  means 
laying  all  financial  responsibility  for 
injuries  upon  manufacturers  and  sell- 
ers, regardless  of  the  user's  own  negli- 
gence, misuse,  or|  alteration  of  the 
product  involved,  j 

To  his  credit.  Senator  Kas-ten  has 
rejected  these  efctreme  approaches 
and  worked  hard  to  develop  a  balanced 
piece  of  legislation!  one  that  serves  the 
legitimate  interest  of  all  concerned 
without  sacrificing  anyone's  rights.  In 
other  words,  he  has  demonstrated  a 
commendable  willingness  to  compro- 
mise. I 

I  am  confident  that  this  spirit  of 
compromise  will  continue  to  mark  our 
discussions  of  the  {few  remaining  prob- 
lem areas  in  the  bill.  By  and  large, 
however,  this  legislation  has  my 
strong  support.* 


TIME  TO  TAKE  A  STAND 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  Poland 
continues  to  be  pligued  by  both  politi- 
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cal  repression  and  economic  depres- 
sion. The  Polish  Qovemment's  at- 
tempts to  suppress  the  Solidarity 
movement  have  had  no  real  impact. 
The  Polish  people  continue  to  fight 
for  freedom.  Additionally,  the  burden 
of  the  Polish  debt  that  America  must 
swallow  appears  to  be  rapidly  growing. 
It  is  time  for  America  to  take  a  stand. 

I  believe  recent  developments  have 
intensified  interest  in  the  Polish  issue. 
Political  repression  and  street  riots 
continue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  the  New 
York  Times  article  entitled  "Riot 
Police  in  Poland  Use  Tear  Gas  To 
Cnish  Protests  Over  Army  Rule."  The 
use  of  tear  gas  and  high-powered 
water  cannons  cannot  be  viewed  as  an 
acceptable  method  of  securing  civil 
obedience. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  1.) 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  the  New  York  Times 
article  entitled  "Polish  Loan  Claims 
Up  $52  MiUion."  The  additional  $52 
million  claimed  in  loan  guarantees, 
combined  with  past  claims  totaling 
$148  million,  raise  this  issue  to  one  of 
paramount  importance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  2.) 

Mr,  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  finaUy, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  George  P.  Will's 
article  "Creeping  Haigism."  This  arti- 
cle accurately  portrays  the  failures  of 
this  administration's  foreign  policy, 
particularly  in  dealing  with  the  Polish 
crisis.  The  unsuccessful  credit  negotia- 
tions at  the  Versailles  summit  further 
amplify  the  need  for  a  strong,  coher- 
ent foreign  policy  of  which  we  can  all 
feel  proud.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  No.  3.) 

EXHIBTT  1 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  15, 1982] 

Riot  Poucx  in  Poland  Use  Tear  Gas  To 
Crush  Protests  Over  Army  Rule 

Warsaw,  June  14.— Polish  riot  policemen 
used  tear  gas  and  water  cannon  in  two  cities 
over  the  weekend  to  disperse  demonstrators 
protesting  six  months  of  martial  law,  the 
press  agency  P.A.P.  said  today. 

The  Interior  Ministry  restored  a  nightly 
curfew  in  Wroclaw,  scene  of  the  worst  clash- 
es, shutting  theaters  and  movies  and  ban- 
ning the  sale  of  liquor. 

The  police  used  tear  gas  and  water  cannon 
on  Simday  against  demonstrators  in  Wro- 
claw and  in  the  steelmalclng  center  of  Nowa 
Huta  while  lesser  clashes  took  place  in 
Odansk. 

About  250  i>eople  were  arrested  and  two 
dozen  injured,  including  six  policemen.  Cars 
were  damaged  and  windows  broken. 

In  Wroclaw  and  Nowa  Huta,  demonstra- 
tors hurled  bricks,  stones,  bottles  and  flower 
pots  at  the  police  and  barricaded  streets 


with  garbage  cans,  benches  or  streetcar 
tracks  wrenched  out  of  the  ground. 

Several  hundred  people  in  Nowa  HuU  at- 
tadced  a  police  sUtion,  breaking  windows, 
and  in  both  cities  street  clashes  lasted  late 
into  the  night. 

The  agency  did  not  say  how  many  people 
had  taken  part  in  the  riots,  which  were  the 
worst  since  clashes  a  month  earlier,  when 
the  police  used  water  cannon  against  10,000 
demonstrators  in  C^racow. 

In  other  developments.  Archbishop  Luigi 
Poggl,  a  papal  envoy,  arrived  here  for  talks 
on  a  possible  visit  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  this 
summer. 

The  Oovemment  said  Sunday  that  the  au- 
thorities would  welcome  a  visit  but  that  ar- 
rangements depended  on  "adequate  socio- 
political conditions." 

Exhibit  2 

PousH  Loan  Claims  Up  $52  MnxioN— 

Total  Reaches  $190  MnxiON 

(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Washington,  Jime  14.— The  Agriculture 
Department  has  received  claims  from  Amer- 
ican banks  for  an  additional  $52  million  of 
reimbursement  for  federally  guaranteed 
farm  commodity  loans  to  Poland  now  over- 
due, a  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offi- 
cial said  today. 

This  brings  to  $190  million  the  total 
claimed  since  February,  when  the  Reagan 
Administration  decided  not  to  declare 
Poland  in  default  on  these  loans. 

Of  the  $190  million,  a  total  of  $177  million 
has  actually  been  paid  to  the  banks  from 
the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation,  the  de- 
partment's $20  billion  revolving  fund,  said 
Lester  LeCompte,  the  credit  •  rporation  of- 
ficial in  charge  of  foreign  transactions. 

The  $52  million  in  claims  was  divided 
among  10  American  banks  and  a  grain  ex- 
porting company.  Among  the  banks  claim- 
ing principal  only  were:  the  European 
American  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  Chem- 
ical Bank,  Irving  Trust  and  Morgan  Guaran- 
ty Tnist  Company,  all  of  New  York;  First 
National  of  Chicago,  Girard  Trust  of  Phila- 
delphia, Bank  of  America,  and  Riggs  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Washington.  Marine  Midland 
of  New  York  claimed  both  principal  and  in- 
terest. The  Continental  Grain  C^ompany 
claimed  interest  only. 

1 1 16  million  in  commodity  loans 

In  addition  to  the  Government-guaran- 
teed loans  made  through  private  American 
banks,  Poland  was  overdue,  as  of  April  1,  on 
an  additional  $116  million  in  principal  and 
interest  on  direct  farm  commodity  loans 
made  through  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. Mr.  LeCompte  said. 

There  was  a  sharp  drop-off  in  the  guaran- 
teed loan  amounts  that  came  due  in  May 
and  will  be  due  this  month,  a  total  of  about 
$10  million  for  the  two  months.  But  in  July, 
the  amount  rises  to  $26  million  and  in 
August,  $25  million  will  be  due  the  private 
banks  by  Poland. 

Poland  has  outstanding  from  the  Treas- 
ury, through  the  Commodity  c:redlt  Corpo- 
ration, about  $540  million  in  principal  on 
direct  credit  loans.  Poland  also  stUl  has  debt 
outstanding  of  $694  million  from  the  private 
banks  that  are  guaranteed  by  the  credit  cor- 
poration. 

In  calling  in  a  guaranteed  loan,  a  private 
bank  has  the  option  of  including  the  inter- 
est due,  which  the  credit  corporation  reim- 
burses at  a  rate  of  8  percent.  Or  the  bank 
may  ask  only  for  the  principal  due,  of  which 
the  credit  corporation  pays  98  percent. 
Then  the  bank  may  attempt  to  collect  later 


the  full  rate  of  interest  it  charged  on  the 
guaranteed  loan. 

By  reimbursing  the  twnks.  the  Govern- 
ment assumes  responsibility  for  collecting 
the  overdue  payments.  It  will  continue  to 
press  for  payment  as  long  as  It  consfcleiB 
Poland  not  In  default.  Mr.  LeCompte  said. 

Exhibits 

[From  Newsweek.  June  21. 1982] 

Creeping  Haigism 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

Donald  Regan,  the  Treasury  Secretary, 
was  a  185-pound  ray  of  sunshine  when  sent 
forth  to  insist  that  the  Versailles  communi- 
que was  a  famous  victory.  It  was  one  of 
those  occasions  when  Americans  were  re- 
duced to  hoping  that  their  leaders  were  in- 
sincere, the  other  possibility  being  that 
their  leaders  were  dotty. 

The  United  States  had  one  serioiu  objec- 
tive at  Versailles:  allied  agreement  to  reduce 
credits  for  the  Soviet  Union.  To  that  end. 
the  United  States  made  a  concession:  it 
muted  concern  about  the  allies  subsidizing 
the  Soviet  gas  pipeline  that  will  make  the 
Soviet  Union  richer  and  Western  Europe 
more  dependent.  The  result:  the  allies  en- 
dorsed "limiting"  credits  in  accordance  with 
"commercial  prudence."  Translation:  the 
amounts  of  credits  shall  be,  like  the  number 
of  stars  in  the  heavens,  limited  in  the  sense 
of  finite.  And  all  nations  shall  do  as  they 
Jolly  well  please.  A  few  more  such  victo- 
ries. .  . 

Two  days  after  the  Hall  of  Mirrors  emp- 
tied, a  New  York  Times  headline  captured 
the  Alice-Through-the-Looklng-Olass  surre- 
alism of  Western  policy:  "Poland  Said  To 
Threaten  Default  if  Aid  is  Denied." 

Come  again— who  is  threatening  whom 
with  what?  Poland's  martial-law  regime  is 
saying  it  may  not  pay  the  interest  due  on  its 
loans  unless  it  gets  more  loans.  A  few 
months  ago,  after  Western  governments 
showed  themselves  willing  to  allow  commer- 
cial-credit decisions  to  control  foreign 
policy,  Poland  got  its  Western  bankers  to 
postpone  repayment  of  $2.4  billion  in  princi- 
pal owed  in  1981.  The  bankers  insisted  that 
Poland  must  pay  the  interest  due  last  year. 
Now  that  may  be  postponed. 
sophistry 

Secretary  Haig's  spunky  department 
broke  the  indoor  record  for  sophistry  when 
it  argued  that  the  really  fierce  thing  to  do 
to  Poland's  regime  is  to  prop  it  up  by  not  de- 
claring it  to  be  in  default.  Default  might  dry 
up  the  flow  of  credit  to  the  entire  East  bloc. 
But  State  argues  that  ignoring  Poland's  de- 
fault will  compel  the  regime  to  pay  at  least 
a  little.  But  imderstandably,  Poland  declines 
to  feel  compelled  by  nations  that  entrust 
foreign  policy  to  institutions  like  the  State 
Department. 

Regarding  the  Soviet  Union,  Administra- 
tion policy  Is  buslness-even-better-than- 
usual.  It  is:  negotiate  about  everything, 
from  guns  to  grain— talk  loudly  and  carry  a 
big  carrot.  The  U.S.  non-response  to  Po- 
land's agony  is  applied  Haigism— the  doc- 
trine that  acting  other  than  in  concert  with 
allies  is  "luillaterallsm"  and  jeopardixes 
American  purposes.  But  Halgtom  allows  the 
United  States  no  purpose  other  than  that  of 
living  harmoniously  with  the  allies'  pur- 
poses. At  Veiaailles,  Japan's  Suzuki  asked 
Reagan  to  support  a  waiver  of  the  economls 
sanctions  impcised  against  the  Soviet  Union 
because  of  Poland,  a  waiver  to  allow  a  sale 
of  technology  for  yet  another  Soviet  energy 
pipeline.  If  Reagan  agrees,  the  sanctions. 
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always  feeble,  will  be  effectively  repealed. 
But  HalgliBn  dictates  an  accommodating 
waiver.  Stay  tuned. 

Even  when  the  Administration  is  not  ac- 
commodatinK  allies,  it  is  too  accommodat- 
ing. Currently,  it  is  mollifying  Peking  by 
edging  away  from  candidate  Reagan's  em- 
phatic promises  to  enhance  relations  with, 
and  sell  adequate  arms  to,  Taiwan.  Regard- 
ing Taiwan,  the  only  discernible  difference 
between  the  Reagan-Haig  and  Carter- Vance 
policy  Is  that  the  latter  was  Conducted  can- 
didly. 

Reagan  has  been  given  a  condescending 
Uas  from  The  New  York  Times,  which  notes 
merrily  "how  far  the  President  has  moved" 
as  he  has  "wriggled  cf"  and  "abandoned" 
the  Taiwan  policy  he  made  so  much  of  in 
1980.  The  kind  of  people  who  write  Times 
editorials  have  always  despised  his  foreign- 
policy  pronouncements  and  disdained  him; 
they  opposed  his  election  and  shall  oppose 
his  re-election  if  he  runs  again.  If  he  does, 
the  task  of  praising  his  foreign  policy  will 
fall  to  friends  dismayed  by  policies  that 
seems  reactive  and  ambivalent  and  rooted  in 
wishful  thinking  about  splitting  unsplitta- 
ble  differences. 

The  PLO-Syrian  threat  to  larael  grew  im- 
placably behind  the  screen  of  ineffectual 
U.8.  diplomacy.  Now  Israel  has  inflicted  de- 
feats on  those  two  Soviet  clients.  Yet  the 
Administration  seems  almost  petulant  about 
this  demonstration  of  the  sterility  of  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Arab  radicalism.  But  an  Administration 
scurrying  crabwlse  away  from  Taiwan 
should  not  be  amazed  when  Israel  declines 
to  trust  its  survival  to  U.8.  diplomacy. 

POUCY 

Some  Reagan  supporters  are  sporting  "Let 
Reagan  Be  Reagan"  buttons,  a  play  on  "Let 
Poland  Be  Poland."  But  is  some  Jaruzelski 
bullying  Reagan?  A  President  Is  not  com- 
pletely responsible  for  much  in  this  naugh- 
ty world,  but  he  is  for  his  Cabinet  and  West 
Wing  staff.  The  idea  that  Reagan  is  a  "cap- 
tive" of  his  aides  is  voodoo  political  analysis. 
Part  of  the  problem  is  that  Reagan  has  not 
devoted  the  energy  necessary  to  Imposing 
his  perceptions  on  the  policy  process.  It 
would  help  if  there  were  a  core  of  Congres- 
sional Republicans  as  concerned  about  for- 
eign policy  as  a  group  in  Congress  is  about 
economic  policy. 

Reagan  has  had  less  impact  on  foreign 
policy  than  any  modem  President  (Ford  ex- 
cepted). More  than  any  modem  President, 
Reagan  campaigned  against  the  mentality 
of  the  "permanent  government"  in  foreign 
policy.  Yet  more  than  any  modem  Presi- 
dent, he  has  abandoned  foreign  policy  to 
the  Secretary  of  State.  More  than  any 
recent  Secretary,  Haig  seems  determined  to 
maintain  continuity  in  all  the  sluggish  im- 
pulses of  the  foreign-policy  bureaucracy. 

For  eighteen  months  Reagan  has  been 
preoccupied  with  economic  policy.  Regard- 
ing foreign  policy,  he  has  been  deferential 
to  Haig  and  others,  in  part  to  assuage  the 
anxieties  of  people  who  did  not  vote  for 
him.  Now  those  who  did  are  anxious.  In 
1975  some  Republicans  asked  whom  I  fa- 
vored for  President  in  1976. 1  said:  The  same 
man  as  in  1972— Scoop  Jackson.  They  ex- 
claimed: Jackson's  a  Democrat— he'll  ruin 
the  economy.  I  replied:  Of  course  he  will; 
most  presidents  do.  But  he  came  to  Con- 
gress before  I  was  bom.  He  knows  the  gov- 
ernment luid  could  make  It  turn  his  sound 
foreign-policy  instincts  into  policies. 

Reagan's  instincts  are  like  the  Colorado 
River.  At  the  source  they  are  clear  and 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  thq  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  30 
minutes  during  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  5  mii^utes  each. 

The  Senator)  from  Wisconsin  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  KASTElI.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  tne  roll. 

The  bill  clei^  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKEI^.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


rrtay,  Mr.  President, 

proposed  amend- 

Rights  Act  of 

sion— but   amend- 

ig  Rights  Act  of 


I 
CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The     PRESiDING     OFFICER, 
there    furthen  morning   business? 
not.  morning  qusiness  is  closed. 


RIGHTS  ACT 
kMENTS  OP  1982 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  n^w  resume  the  consider- 
ation of  the  pending  business,  which 
the  clerk  will  ^tate. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:       | 

A  motion  to  proceed  to  consider  S.  1992  a 
bUl  to  amend  ttk  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the 
and  for  other  p 

Mr.   B 
serve  the  prei 
Senator    fro: 
Helms)  on  th 
manager    (M 


Iffect  of  certain  provisions. 


Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
nce  of  the  distinguished 
North  Carolina  (Mr. 
floor  and  the  minority 
Kennedy).  It  is  my 
hope,  once  again,  that  we  can  get  to 
this  bill  todai,  get  on  the  bill  itself.  I 
am  not  disposed  at  this  moment  to 
renew  ffly  unfinimous-consent  request 
of  yesterday,  but  I  urge  Senators  to 
consider  that  we  need  to  get  on  with 
matters  at  hai  id. 

Mr.  Preside]  it.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELA^  S,  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  now  nas  before  it  a  motion  to 
proceed  to  consider  Calendar  No.  598, 
S.  1992,  whicji  is  not,  I  repeat  not,  an 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  as 
has  been  so  Widely  and  repeatedly  ad- 
vertised by  the  news  media.  The 
Voting  Righ^  Act  of  1965  is  perma- 
nent legislatiftn,  so  it  is  a  misrepresen- 
tation, and  1 1  am  begiiming  to  wonder 
if  it  is  not  a  deliberate  misrepresenta- 
tion, to  say  that  the  Senate  is  debating 
an  extension  |of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 


.what  is  involved 
ments  to  the  Vot|] 
1965— not   an  ext 
ments  to  the  Vott 
1965. 

At  the  risk  of  b^ing  repetitive,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act]  of  1965  is  perma- 
nent legislation,  a  fact  which  many,  if 
not  a  majority,  of  the  Senators  did  not 
understand  when  the  discussion  began 
on  this  floor  seve^l  days  ago.  So  at 
least,  we  have  maqe  that  much  head- 
way. 

We  now,  I  think,!  have  a  majority  of 
Senators  who  have  not  even  opened 
.the  little  green  book  on  each  of  our 
desks,  the  report!  on  the  so-called 
Voting  Rights  Acjt  extension.  They 
now,  at  least,  understand  that  we  are 
not  talking  about  an  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  we  are  talking 
about  proposed  amendments. 

I  guess,  Mr.  President,  we  should  be 
grateful  for  small  blessings.  As  the 
debate  proceeds,  jthe  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  ht>pes  that  Senators 
will  begin  to  luiderstand  what  is  in- 
volved with  these  proposed  amend- 
ments, the  implications  thereof.  That 
is  all  that  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  asked  from  the  begin- 
ning, that  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  not  rush  p^llmell  into  the  ap- 
proval of  legislation  that  is  so  serious- 
ly flawed  as  to  present  an  overhaul  of 
the  very  meaning  of  representative 
government  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  what  we  are  debating 
at  this  moment  is  the  issue  of  whether 
it  is  wise  for  the  |  Senate  to  consider 
these  proposed  amendments  at  the 
present  time  or  v  hether  instead  the 
Senate  should  ac .  on  other  matters 
pending  on  the  Le  ^lative  and  Execu- 
tive Calendars. 

In  analyzing  the  issue  before  the 
Senate,  I  think  tliere  are  some  facts 
that  ought  to  be  made  clear  at  the 
outset.  Much  fabe  information  con- 
cerning both  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
and  the  propose<J  amendments  to  it 
has  misled  the  pi  blic  and,  obviously, 
many  Members  of  this  body  with  re- 
spect to  the  purported  necessity  for 
urgent  action  on  tliis  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  yesterday  morning  I 
called  my  good  frijend,  former  Senator 
Sam  Ervin.  Jr.,  at  his  law  office  in 
Morganton,  N.C.  I^nator  Ervin  is  one 
of  my  advisers  on{  matters  of  law  and 
constitutional  questions.  He  is  a  man 
of  trust,  and  although  he  identifies 
himself  as  just  a  country  lawyer,  he  is 
recognized  throughout  this  country  as 
a  constitutional  scholar.  I  know  of  no 
man  who  loves  th»e  Constitution  more 
than  he.  i 

Senator  Ervin  has  been  trying  his 
best  to  circulate  accurate  information 
about  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  Voting  Righta  Act  of  1965,  the  leg- 
islation which  wiU,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, be  debateq;  but  as  I  indicated 
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earlier    we    are    now    debating    the 
motion  to  call  up  that  legislation. 

Senator  Ervin  was  commenting 
about  how  the  news  media  all  around 
this  country,  including  North  Caroli- 
na, have  completely  misrepresented 
this  legislation.  He  said: 

Jesse,  I  have  written  to  every  major  news- 
paper in  North  Carolina  trying  to  set  them 
straight  and  not  one  of  them  has  been  will- 
ing to  publish  my  letter. 

The  question  is  obvious.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent: Why  the  paper  screen  that  has 
fallen  over  this  question?  Why  do 
some  apparently  want  a  misrepresent- 
ed notion  of  this  legislation  to  prevail 
in  the  minds  of  people?  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  right  of  any  voter  or 
voters  to  register  and  participate  in 
the  political  process.  That  is  covered 
in  the  permanent  law. 

Voting  rights,  registration  rights  of 
individuals,  these  are  not  at  issue  or  in 
question. 

What  is  at  issue  and  what  is  in  ques- 
tion is  whether  this  Senate  is  going  to 
roll  over  and  play  dead  in  the  face  of 
enormous  political  pressure.  It  may  be 
that  we  are  going  to  decide  who  runs 
this  U.S.  Senate.  Do  the  Senators  nm 
it  or  do  pressure  groups  nm  it?  We 
may  have  a  good  test  of  that  question 
ultimately  when  we  ascertain  whether 
there  will  continue  to  be  the  intracta- 
bility that  has  existed  thus  far  in 
terms  of  obvious  flaws,  of  obvious  in- 
equities in  the  proposed  amendments 
to  the  permanent  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

Again,  at  the  risk  of  being  repetitive, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  con- 
trary to  the  totally  false  impression, 
deliberately  I  think,  created  by  some, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not  expire 
this  year  or  any  other  year.  It  is  per- 
manent law.  It  remains  on  the  books 
as  permanent  law,  now  and  in  the 
future,  unless  and  until,  of  course. 
Congress  and  the  President  agree  to 
reiieal  it.  And  that  is  unlikely. 

But  in  any  case,  that  is  not  at  issue 
or  in  question.  Nothing  whatsoever 
about  the  Voting  Rights  Act  expires 
during  this  year  or  during  any  other 
year. 

Mr.  President,  if  you  or  any  other 
Senator  read  or  hear  the  statement 
made  that  on  August  6  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  expires,  you  say,  "Bosh, 
pshaw,  it's  not  so." 

All  that  happens  under  the  present 
permanent  statute  is  that  on  August  6, 
1982,  certain  jurisdictions  are  given 
under  the  permanent  law  the  opportu- 
nity to  prove  in  the  Federal  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
that  they  have  not  discriminated  on 
the  basis  of  race  during  the  past  17 
years  and  that  therefore  they  should 
no  longer  be  required  to  clear  with  the 
Department  of  Justice— some  bureau- 
crat— every  change  in  local  law  or  ordi- 
nance affecting  elections,  no  matter 
how  minor. 
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Now.  that  is  absolutely  all  that  will 
occur  on  August  6,  1982. 

Mr.  President,  is  it  not  time  for  cov- 
ered States  and  the  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof  to  be  given  their  day  in 
court,  to  be  freed  after  17  years  of  the 
obligation  to  come  to  Washington  with 
hat  in  hand  and  kneel  before  some 
Federal  bureaucrat  and  say,  "Please, 
Mr.  Bureaucrat,  let  us  move  our  voting 
precinct  down  the  block  or  across  the 
street"? 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  contended  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, and  I  will  contend  to  my  dying 
breath,  that  this  is  simple  equity. 

It  raises  the  question  of  why  any- 
body would  oppose,  in  the  case  of 
North  Carolina,  the  counties  having  a 
right  to  have  their  day  in  court. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  40  of  North 
Carolina's  100  counties  covered  by  this 
provision,  that  they  must  come,  hat  in 
hand,  to  Washington,  D.C.  Do  Sena- 
tors know  why  they  are  covered? 
Thirty-nine  of  the  forty  counties  are 
covered  because  in  the  distant  past 
they  administered  a  literacy  test— a  re- 
quirement, by  the  way,  that  was  elimi- 
nated by  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  There  has  been  no 
instance,  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  in  which  a 
finding  has  been  made  of  any  voting 
rights  violation  in  any  of  the  40  coim- 
ties. 

I  mentioned  that  39  of  the  counties 
were  brought  under  because  in  the 
past  there  had  been  a  literacy  test  re- 
quirement. The  40th  county,  Jackson 
County,  N.C,  which  is  in  the  western 
part  of  my  State,  was  brought  under 
because  Jackson  County  has  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  Indian  citizens,  and 
in  an  election,  the  voter  turnout  was 
not  large  enough  to  satisfy  the  guide- 
lines. There  was  no  suggestion  that 
anybody's  voting  rights  had  been  abro- 
gated. It  was  just  that  the  voter  turn- 
out was  not  large  enough. 

When  I  think  of  that,  I  recall  that  in 
1974,  in  the  United  States,  the  voter 
turnout,  as  I  remember  it,  was  38  per- 
cent, meaning  that  62  percent  of  the 
adults  eligible  to  vote  did  not  vote.  So 
I  guess  the  whole  country  ought  to  be 
jacked  up,  be  made  to  come  into 
Washington  and  appear  before  some 
Federal  bureaucrat  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment, and  apologize  for  the  low 
turnout.  But  I  guess  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there. 

Let  me  repeat:  All  that  happens 
under  the  present  permanent  law.  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  is  that  on 
August  6,  1982,  certain  jurisdictions, 
imder  the  permanent  law,  are  given 
the  opportunity  to  prove  in  the  Feder- 
al District  Court  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  they  have  not  discriminat- 
ed on  the  basis  of  race  during  the  past 
17  years  and  that,  therefore,  they 
should  no  longer  be  required  to  clear 
with  Washington  every  change  in  local 
law  or  ordinance  affecting  elections. 


no  matter  how  minor.  If  we  do  noth- 
ing, that  is  all  that  happens  on 
August  6. 

In  the  event  that  that  scenario 
should  develop,  what  would  be  the  sit- 
uation? The  court  could  determine 
that  there  had  been  no  discrimination 
during  the  past  17  years  or  the  court 
could  determine  otherwise,  depending 
upon  the  evidence. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  ask:  What  is 
wrong  with  allowing  the  Federal 
courts  to  hear  the  evidence  and  to 
decide  whether  discrimination  has  oc- 
curred during  the  last  17  years? 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the 
permanent  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965— and  that  is  what  we  are  really 
getting  to,  these  amendments— would 
deny  the  affected  States  and  subdivi- 
sions the  right  to  go  into  the  Federal 
courts.  These  proposed  amendments 
would  strip  jurisdiction  from  the  Fed- 
eral courts  to  hear  proof  that  no  dis- 
crimination had  occurred  over  a  17- 
year  i}eriod  and  to  determine  that  the 
burden  of  clearing  in  Washington  vir- 
tually everything  affecting  local  elec- 
tions was  no  longer  necessary.  What  is 
wrong  with  that? 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  is  it  not  ironic 
that  many  of  the  Senators  who  have 
been  most  vocal  in  urging  the  Senate 
to  recognize  as  an  impropriety  any 
suggestions  telling  the  Federal  courts 
to  get  out  of  the  business  of  interfer- 
ing with  the  rights  of  small  school 
children  to  pray  in  school  are  the 
same  Senators  who  now.  with  equal 
stridency,  urge  that  the  Senate  strip 
the  courts  of  jurisdiction  to  give  proof 
that  these  localities  have  not  discrimi- 
nated for  17  years? 

Mr.  President,  I  have  offered  these 
comments  in  an  effort  to  put  into  per- 
spective what  really  is  at  issue  and 
what  really  is  at  stake  on  this  floor  at 
this  time. 

I  have  been  encouraged,  frankly,  by 
the  number  of  Senators  who  have 
come  to  me  and  said:  "Jesse,  I  just 
didn't  understand  what  it  was  all 
about.  I  am  in  favor  of  voting  rights, 
and  I  thought  this  was  a  pretty  good 
thing  to  support."  But,  as  one  Senator 
put  it,  "Not  only  did  I  not  read  the 
fine  print;  I  didn't  read  the  print." 

So,  if  we  can  continue  to  have  Sena- 
tors understand  what  really  is  afoot, 
perhaps  we  can  have  some  amend- 
ments to  remedy  some  of  the  flaws  in 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  per- 
manent Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  derk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  now  be 
excused  from  attendance  in  the 
Senate  for  the  remainder  of  this  day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
plain to  my  colleagues  that  I  leave  this 
Chamber  to  go  to  Memphis,  Tenn..  to 
see  my  first-bom  grandchild. 

Before  I  do  that  I  designate  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch),  the  subcommittee  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  the  man- 
ager of  the  debate  on  the  motion  to 
proceed  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quonmi.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
NicKLXs).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  now  we 
begin  to  move  into  a  more  substantive 
discussion  of  this  proposed  new  law  in- 
volving the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
As  I  have  indicated  previously,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  lamentable  that  you 
would  be  keeping  the  affected  States, 
of  which  there  are  9  totally  affected 
and  then  13  others,  imder  the  law  for 
another  25  years  without  any  reasona- 
ble opportunity  for  getting  out  from 
under  the  preclearance  provisions  es- 
pecially in  view  of  the  fact  that  over 
the  past  17  years  the  literacy  tests 
have  been  eliminated  and  the  minority 
registration  in  the  affected  areas  has 
improved  radically,  indeed  to  a  point 
where  it  exceeds  those  in  the  nonaf- 
fected  areas.  I  think  it  particularly 
lamentable,  however,  that  imder  a  law 
passed  by  Congress  which  was  to  have 
national  application,  you  would  be 
treating  one  area  of  the  country  dif- 
ferently from  other  areas  with  no  rea- 
sonable basis  for  this  different  treat- 
ment. 

In  some  way  or  other,  Mr.  President, 
I  suspect  that  such  discrimination 
would  strike  many  Americans  as  un- 
reasonable. One  of  the  great  tenets  of 
Anglo-American  law  has  been  the  idea 
that  unless  there  is  some  reasonable 
basis  for  treating  people  or  areas  or 
States  differently  they  should  be 
treated  the  same.  But  we  are  running 
the  risk  of  compromising  that  major 
and  enduring  tenet  of  Anglo-American 
law,  a  rule  of  law  going  back  to  Aris- 
totle, in  my  considered  opinion,  by  im- 
posing for  another  one-quarter  of  a 
century  an  arbitrary  standard  on  the 
South  of  this  country. 

Let  us  be  candid.  The  spirit  of  this 
law  is  punitive.  The  so-called  exten- 
sion is  not  proposed  in  the  spirit  of 
acknowledging    progress    in    develop- 
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ment.  The  b|ll  is  not  in  the  spirit  of 
Lincoln,  who  talked  about  healing  the 
old  wounds  a|id  binding  them  together 
and  moving  sihead.  It  is  vindictive,  pu- 
nitive, harshi  and  arbitrary.  I  regret 
that  not  only  because  I  represent  a 
Southern  State— we  like  to  feel  a  very 
progressive,  a  very  distinguished' 
State— the  state  of  North  Carolina, 
but  I  think  as  an  American  it  is  a  slur 
upon  the  Uiiited  States  generally.  It 
does  great  violence  to  a  very  funda- 
mental tenet!  of  Anglo-American  law, 
again  the  i^ea  that  individuals  or 
States  or  regons  ought  to  be  treated 
the  same  unless  there  is  some  reasona- 
ble basis  for  treating  them  otherwise. 

Probably  ope  of  the  reasons  why 
there  has  n<)t  been  a  great  deal  of 
desire  on  the  ipart  of  the  supporters  of 
this  law  to  get  involved  in  any  ex- 
tended discuision  of  this  measure  is 
because  it  is  lembarrassing,  it  is  trou- 
blesome. We  |have  not  heard  any  sub- 
stantive answjers  to  our  objections,  and 
we  are  unlikely  to. 

There  is  aa  effort  afoot,  I  fear,  to 
railroad  thij  bill  through  on  the 
at  is  a  Just,  proper,  and 
appropriate  thing  to  do.  I  am  only  sug- 
gesting, Mr.  Resident,  that  the  propo- 
ill  do  not  have  a  monop- 
or  wisdom  or  humane- 
ion.  They  seem  rather 
to  have  a  mdnopoly  on  an  unwilling- 
ness to  talk  about  this  matter  substan- 
tively. 

So,  Mr.  President,  my  concern  about 
this  bill  is  ^nuine  and  deep.  I  feel 
that  my  objections  are  legitimate  and 
well  considered.  And  I  feel  I  have  a  re- 
sponsibility. Again,  not  only  because  I 
come  from  th^  South  but  because  I  am 
an  American,  I  to  articulate  my  concern. 

Without  g^ing  on  ad  nauseam,  I 
must  say  hoii  much  I  regret  that  no 
one  on  the  proponents'  side  has  been 
willing  to  stand  up  and  explain  why 
the  bill  shotdd  distinguish  one  region 
of  the  country  from  another.  Why 
should  we  in  ihe  South— 40  counties  in 
a,  aU  of  South  Carolina, 
and  so  forth— be  sub- 
onal  punitive  standard, 
ve  to  come  up  here  and 
we  have  to  bear  the 
burden  of  proof,  and  we  have  to  meet 
impossible  bailout  standards?  Why  are 
these  burdens  placed  upon  us  as  op- 
posed to  the  rest  of  the  country?  The 
statistics  do  tiot  show  a  lesser,  a  lower 
minority  registration  in  the  South. 
Indeed,  to  the  contrary,  they  show  a 
higher  one.    i 

Are  we  usii^g  the  literacy  test  to  dis- 
criminate? No;  we  are  not  as  is  gener- 
ally conceded. 

Sometimes  I  think  what  happens  in 
politics  is  that  a  certain  mindset,  a  cer- 
tain emotional  attitude  becomes 
deeply  ingrasied  in  the  process.  Well, 
on  these  issties  a  negative  and  reac- 
tionary min<set  has  been  deeply  in- 
grained in  th  s  country  for  a  long  time. 
The  idea  is  tfat  some  way  or  other  the 
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rest  of  the  counti'y  has  a  little  higher 
moral  standard  on  the  question  of  race 
relations.  In  some  way  or  other,  every 
school  boy  and  school  girl  is  supposed 
to  know  that  the  people  of  the  South 
are  prejudiced  toid  hence  anything 
they  might  do  aifecting  the  election 
process  is  bound,] by  definition,  to  be 
prejudiced,  bigotejd.  To  take  this  pos- 
ture is  unwarranted,  unfair,  and  I 
think  unbecoming  to  so  great  a  coun- 
try and  great  a  deliberative  body. 

But  that  is  exactly  what  is  being 
done  here.  And  I  Will  be  candid.  We  in 
the  South  are  b0ing  subjected  to  a 
standard  that  is  linwarranted  and  un- 
deserved. For  Congress  in  the  year 
1982  to  take  such  action  is  I  would 
think  unbecoming.  You  would  think 
we  were  back  ir^  the  reconstruction 
period.  I  thought  |we  had  gone  beyond 
that,  but  apparently  not.  because 
memories  die  hard  particularly,  it 
seems,  here  in  tne  U.S.  Senate  and  I 
regret  it. 

No  voices  on  the  other  side  willing  to 
get  up  and  defend!  this  differing  stand- 
ard. Mutinous  silence  prevails.  Yet 
this  is  supposedly  I  the  greatest  deliber- 
ative body  in  the,  world  where  people 
coming  from  various  States  and  di- 
verse background!  and  various  regions 
have  the  absolute  duty  to  get  up  and 
defend  why  it  is  they  are  doing  what 
they  are  doing.      | 

So  I  feel,  Mr.  President,  we  are  enti- 
tled to  know  why  it  is  our  area  of  the 
coimtry  that  is  to  be  treated  different- 
ly. I  will  wait  Mith  great  eagerness 
through  the  houn  i  and  the  days  ahead 
to  find  out  why  tliis  is  so.  I  know  my 
constituents  in  North  Carolina  will  be 
very  interested  in  hearing  why  it  is  so. 
And  I  think  that  U  going  to  be  true  in 
the  South  generally,  and  knowing  the 
general  fairmindedness  of  Americans 
all  over  this  country  I  think  they  will 
be  interested  in  knowing  why,  too.  I 
have  a  hunch  the  American  people  are 
much  more  progressive  and  forward- 
looking  on  this  matter  than  some  of 
their  Representatives  and  Senators 
seem  to  be,  legislators  who  still  live  in 
in  the  period  of  re- 
live in  a  period  of  a 


the  past,  still  live 
construction,  still 
punitive  and  neg4tive  attitude  toward 


their  sister  States 


hope. 


may 


So  one  major 
legislation,  Mr. 
ment  of  the  South 
these  few  minutfs 
that  theme.  I 
some  point,  I 
willing  to  rise  and 
it,  explain  what 
natory  treatment, 
thing. 

Mr.  President, 
of  a  quonun. 

The 
clerk  will  call  the 


objection  I  have  to  this 

President,  is  its  treat- 

I  wanted  to  take 

to  expound  upon 

conceivably,  at 

see  the  opposition 

elaborate  a  bit  upon 

J^tifies  this  discrimi- 

why  it  is  a  good 


PRESIDING 


The   legislative 
call  the  roll. 


in  the  South. 


suggest  the  absence 
OFFICER.    The 


rou. 

clerk  proceeded  to 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
hope  that  Members  will  heed  the 
words  of  the  majority  leader.  We  do 
intend  to  keep  the  Senate  utilizing  the 
time  that  is  availble  to  Members  on 
this  bill.  And  just  so  that  that  will  be 
understood  by  the  Members  of  the 
Senate,  unless  someone  wants  to  yield 
time  to  address  this  matter,  and  I  do 
not  see  anyone  seeking  the  floor 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  address  the  Senate  out  of 
order  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  remarks  appear  in  an  appropriate 
place  in  the  Record  and  not  as  a  part 
of  the  debate  on  this  motion  to  pro- 
ceed.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Mathias  are 
printed  elsewhere  in  today's  Record. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  a  point  of  order 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  is 
about  ready  to  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  I  might  state,  unless  some- 
one wants  to  use  time,  that  this 
quonun  will  go  live  and  we  will  ask  for 
the  attendance  of  absent  Senators. 

CALL  OP  TRK  ROLL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  following  Senators  entered 
the  Chamber  and  answered  to  their 


names: 


East 
Gam 
Hatch 


[Quorum  No.  36  Leg.] 


Helms 

Kennedy 

Mathias 


Nlckles 
Stennis 
Stevens 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
quorum  is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  names  of  the  absent  Members. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  be  in- 
structed to  compel  the  attendance  of 
the  absent  Senators  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  an  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Baker), 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 


DoMEinci),  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  GoLDWATER),  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen),  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  is  absent  on 
official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BxTROicK),  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Chiixs),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenw),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Johnston),  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin),  and  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga).  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  83, 
nays  4,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  173  Leg.] 
YEAS— 83 


Abdnor 

East 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Exon 

Metsenbaum 

Armstrong 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Baucus 

Gam 

Moynlhan 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

MuAowskl 

BIden 

Grassley 

NicUea 

Boren 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boachwitz 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Brady 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Heflln 

Randolph 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Heinz 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Helms 

Roth 

Cannon 

Boilings 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Jadcson 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kassebaum 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Kasten 

Stennis 

DeConclnl 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mathias 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

MatUngly 

Wamer 

Eacleton 

McClure 
NAYS-4 

Zorlnsky 

Long 

Quayle 

Proxmire 

Weicker 

NOT  VOTING- 

-13 

Baker 

Goldwater 

Percy 

Burdick 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

ChUes 

Johnston 

Tower 

DomenicI 

Levin 

Glenn 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
the  addition  of  Members  voting  who 
did  not  answer  the  quonmi  call,  a 
quonmi  is  now  present. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  majority,  and  I  think 
of  all  the  Senate,  that  we  proceed  to 
vote  on  this  motion  as  soon  as  we  can. 
We  have  put  in  this  motion  to  compel 
absent  Senators  to  come  to  the  floor 
so  we  could  explain  the  circumstance. 

We  are  in  a  postcloture  procedure. 
Each  Senator  is  entitled  to  1  hour.  I 
understand  that  there  will  be  at  least 
one  Senator  yield  time  to  the  manager 
of  the  bill.  The  manager  of  the  bill  can 
only  receive  2  hours. 


The  majority  leader  has  indicated 
that  he  will  not  accept  the  yielding  of 
time  on  this  motion.  There  will  be  no 
time  going  through  the  majority 
leader  or  through  me  in  his  absence. 
This  means  that  yielding  will  be  limit- 
ed to  2  hours  to  the  manager  of  the 
bill.  A  Senator  cannot  yield  to  another 
Senator.  It  must  be  through  one  of 
the  four  designated  Senators,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  hope  that  the  time  will  be  used, 
and  that  we  wlU  have  meaningful 
debate  on  the  bill  for  the  remainder  of 
the  day.  I  do  not  know  whether  we 
will  get  to  a  vote  on  the  motion  today. 
It  is  still  our  hope  that  such  a  vote  can 
be  worked  out.  There  are  still  some 
discussions  going  on  that  might  lead 
to  that.  For  the  present,  I  think  we 
must  put  Senators  on  notice  that 
there  may  be  some  similar  motions 
made  throughout  the  day.  We  are 
trying  to  do  our  best  to  get  this 
motion  to  proceed  with  this  bill  agreed 
to. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Senator  from  Idaho 
is  recognized. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  imder  provisions  of 
rule  XXII,  I  hereby  yield  my  1  hour  of 
time  to  Senator  Hatch  so  that  he  will 
be  able  to  yield  it  to  the  opponents  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  direct 
that  1  hour  be  equally  divided  between 
Senator  Helms  and  Senator  East,  the 
hour  so  designated  by  Senator  Symms. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  that  right. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  so  exercise  that  right. 

Mr.  HET.MS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
Senator  from  a  State  covered  by  the 
section  5  preclearance  requirements, 
recognizing  that  this  act  as  presently 
constituted  is  not  fully  understood.  I 
should  like  to  offer  some  remarks  on 
the  reasons  why  I  support  amend- 
ments which  would  introduce  a  needed 
element  of  reasonableness  to  the  bill 
extending  certain  provisions  of  the 
1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Our  practical  experience  with  the 
preclearance  provisions  in  section  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  supports  the 
conclusion  that  section  5  as  it  current- 
ly exists  is  unconstitutional. 

First,  the  procedures  prescribed  by 
Congress  for  obtaining  preclearance  of 
electoral  changes  in  a  covered  jurisdic- 
tion have  proven  intrusive  and  burden- 
some. It  is  unreasonable  and  costly  to 
require  a  covered  jurisdiction  to  obtain 
a  declaratory  judgment  many  miles 
away  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  believe  we  need 
an  amendment  permitting  bailout  and 
preclearance  litigation  "in  an  appro- 
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priate  court  of  the  United  States."  It 
would  afford  litigants  a  trial  in  a  court 
near  the  covered  jurisdiction.  Com- 
monsense  dictates  that  there  should 
be  a  reasonable  relationship  between 
the  source  of  facts  to  be  determined 
and  the  location  of  the  court  that 
must  make  those  determinations  of 
fact. 

Second,  although  Congress  original- 
ly designed  the  section  5  preclearance 
process  as  a  mechanism  to  provide  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions  with  a  "rapid 
method"  for  preclearing  electoral 
changes,  section  5  is  not  functioning  in 
that  way.  With  the  expanded  interpre- 
tation that  the  Supreme  Court,  In 
Allen  against  Board  of  Elections,  gave 
to  the  phrase  "voting  qualification  or 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  with  respect  to 
voting,"  the  volume  of  submissions  re- 
quired from  States,  counties,  cities, 
towns,  and  even  organizations  such  as 
school  boards  that  have  no  responsi- 
bility whatever  for  voting,  has  reached 
excessive  proportions. 

The  intnisiveness  of  the  burdens 
created  by  the  section  5  preclearance 
procedure  is  highlighted  by  the  statis- 
tics of  the  Justice  Department  show- 
ing that,  although  it  is  receiving  four 
submissions  per  day  (some  with  multi- 
ple changes),  the  objection  rate  for 
section  5  submissions  is  currently  only 
0.2  percent.  The  preclearance  proce- 
dure has  become  little  more  than  an 
inventory  of  voting  procedures. 

As  Chief  Justice  Burger  stated  in  a 
dissenting  opinion,  in  United  States  v. 
Board  of  Commissioners,  435  U.S.  at 
148,  it  is  a  "trivial,  though  burden- 
some, admininstrative  provision"  for 
both  the  covered  jurisdictions  and  for 
the  Attorney  General.  The  scope  of 
section  5  is  disproportionate  to  any 
remedy  Justified  by  the  arguable  viola- 
tions ascertained.  When  the  onerous 
burden  of  compliance  is  weighed 
against  the  small  percentage  and  fre- 
quently trivial  nature  of  objections 
that  result,  the  procedure  is  even  less 
justifiable. 

Third,  the  administrative  preclear- 
ance process  is  not  actually  a  process 
at  all  but,  rather,  an  imposition  of  the 
will  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his 
staff  by  administrative  fiat.  There  is 
no  provision  for  a  hearing  and  there 
are  no  written  standards  of  review;  the 
confidential  file  is  unavailable  to  sub- 
mitting jurisdictions;  and  there  is  no 
requirement  for  findings  of  fact. 
Indeed,  there  is  not  even  a  require- 
ment to  conclude  or  to  demonstrate 
that  a  change  is  discriminatory.  As  I 
noted  yesterday,  Justices  White, 
Powell,  and  Rehnquist  observed  in 
their  dissent  in  Georgia  against  United 
States: 

Why  should  the  State  be  forced  to  shoul- 
der that  burden  where  Its  proposed  changes 
are  so  colorless  that  the  country's  highest 
legal  officer  professes  his  inability  to  make 
up  his  mind  as  to  its  legality? 


Mr.  HART, 
have  order  in 
tor  can  be  hea^d? 

The   PR] 
Senate  will  coi^e 

Mr.  DENTCWJ 
from  Colorado 

I   read   agai  i 
opinion  by  Ju^ices 
Rehnquist: 


Mr.  President,  may  we 
he  Senate,  so  the  Sena- 


Why  should 
der  that  burden 
are  so  colorless 
legal  officer 
up  his  mind  as  t< 


NG    OFFICER 
to  order. 

I  thank  the  Senator 

and  I  thank  the  Chair. 

from   the   dissenting 

White,  Powell,  and 


The    Voting  Rights  Act, 


tie 


State  be  forced  to  shoul- 

ovhere  its  protwsed  changes 

that  the  country's  highest 

professes  his  inability  to  make 

its  legality? 


Notwithstan  ling  the  considerable 
powers  of  the  Attorney  General,  his 
discretion  is  lot  subject  to  judicial 
review.  It  is  dilficult  to  imagine  a  proc- 
ess which  woiild  be  more  offensive  to 
principles  of  federalism  than  one  that 
determines  thje  efficacy  of  a  State's 
laws  without  ( ither  basic  due  process 
protections  or  udicial  supervision. 

It  is  for  thea  ;  reasons  that  I  support 
amending  section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  establish  a  more-reason- 
able preclearai  ice  procedure.  I  support 
an  amendmenfb  that  would  permit  a 
voting  procedure  of  a 
State  to  go  idto  effect  automatically 
unless  the  Attorney  General  specifi- 
cally objects  V  ithin  60  days  after  the 
required  subnlission  to  him.  The  At- 
torney General  should  then  have  a 
maximum  of  )0  days  to  institute  an 
action  in  an  sppropriate  U.S.  district 
court  to  prov(  that  the  procedure  is 
discriminatory 

Finally,     I 
Reagan,    who 
1981: 


agree    with    President 
said    on    November    6, 


>f  fairness,  I  believe  that 
which  have  respected 
and  have  fully  complied 
be  afforded  an  opportu- 
from  the  special  provisions 
that  end,  I  will  support 
incorporate  reasonable 
for  States  and  other  po- 


As  a  matter 
States  and  localties 
the  right  to  vol  e 
with  the  act  sha|ild 
nity  to  bail-out 
of  the  act.  Towird 
amendments  wqich 
bail-out  provisiotis 
litical  subdivisioi  is. 

Mr.  President,  the  act  as  presently 
written  does  rot  have  reasonable  bail- 
out provision! .  By  the  unreasonable 
and  unique  f o  :us  on  certain  States,  in 
my  opinion  t^is  bill  will  result,  as 
some  unfair  la^vs  have  in  the  past,  in  a 
feeling  of  resentment  which  will  actu- 
ally cause  a  regression  of  progress  in 
improving  huifian  relations. 

bitterness  which  tends 

tremendous  progress  in 

that  has  been  made  in 

le  country  from  which  I 


There  will 
to  reverse  thi 
racial  relatioi 
the  part  of  t 
come. 

Moreover, 
progress  has 
other  part  of 
hate  to  see  th* 


il  believe  that  that 
een  faster  than  in  any 
he  country,  and  I  would 
amendments  to  this  act 
passed  without  a  general  understand- 
ing of  their  in^portance. 

I  believe  thit  most  Members  of  this 
Ijody,  were  th  !y  to  understand  the  im- 
plication of  his  act,  would  support 
amendments  '  o  it,  and  I  hope  that  the 
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time  we  are  taking  now  will  permit  a 
more  fair  and  objec  tive  analysis. 
Under  the  current  provisions  of  the 


the  date  on  which 


covered  jurisdictions  in  Alabama  and 
elsewhere  would  have  their  first  real 
opportunity  in  17  years  to  achieve  a 
reasonable  "bail-oi^"  from  the  section 
5  preclearance  provisions  is  August  6, 
1982.  After  17  yean  ,  a  county  or  locali- 
ty would  had  a  cha  ice  to  bail  out.  The 
Kennedy-Mathias  bill  includes  so 
many  excessively  stringent  and  artifi- 
cial blocks  to  "bail-out"  that,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  covered  juris- 
dictions would  be  denied  "bail-out" 
forever. 

That  is  not  stick  and  carrot.  That  is 
just  stick.  That  is  a  ti  insult. 

I  believe  it  is  blatantly  unfair  to 
deny  Alabama  anc^  the  other  covered 
jurisdictions  a  reasonable  opportunity 
to  "bail-out"  and  tliereby  regain  equal 
status  as  one  of  50  sovereign  States  in 
our  Federal  system 

Mr.  President,  I  i  uggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  n  »11. 

The  bill  clerk  pr[x;eeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.   RANDOLPI  .   Mr.  President,   I 
ask  unanimous  cor  sent  that  the  order 
•  for  the  quorum  cai:  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINCt  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  i  o  ordered. 

The  Senator  fron  West  Virginia  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  thank  the  Chair 
for  recognizing  me. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  questioning 
the  Presiding  Officer  or  anyone  par- 
ticularly, but  why  are  we  not  moving 
in  this  matter?  Wl  lat  is  the  situation? 

We  certainly  have  a  job  to  do  here, 
and  yet  we  are  not  addressing  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  we  continue  these 
quorum  calls. 

I  know  we  have  had  speakers  dis- 
cussing S.  1992  tlese  past  few  days. 
But  will  someone  who  is  handling  the 
legislation  or  some  Member  perhaps 
tell  us  exactly  wh<re  we  are  from  the 
standpoint  of  acting  or  having  no- 
action  on  this  matt  er? 

I  am  sure  our  guests  in  the  galleries 
would  like  to  knew  whether  we  are 
going  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  this  measure  or  lot. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
'  ginia  yield  so  thai    I  may  attempt  to 
answer  his  questioi  t? 

Mr.  RANDOLPIJ.  I  gladly  yield  to 
the  able  Senator  filom  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.!  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  will  r^all  that  the  Senate 
is  now  under  cloture  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Extension  Act.  Therefore,  at 
least  in  theory  the  time  is  limited.  But 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  per- 
haps above  all  others  in  this  body,  un- 
derstands  how   liiiited   time  can  be 


almost  unlimited. 


and  I  think  what 
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the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  now 
experiencing  is  perhaps  the  exercise  of 
the  unlimited  nature  of  limited  time. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  I  understand  the  futility 
of  the  words  I  have  spoken  as  they 
might  be  applied  to  a  solution  of  a 
matter  that  is  rather  distracting  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  want  to 
move  ahead. 

I  do  not  speak  unkindly  of  Members 
of  our  body.  That  I  would  never  do.  I 
recognize  the  conscience  and  the  judg- 
ment of  each  Member  of  this  Senate. 

But  I  do  not  think  we  serve  well  the 
institution  of  the  Senate  and  the  con- 
sideration of  important  legislation, 
whether  it  is  the  pending  measure  or 
some  other  measure,  when,  frankly, 
there  is  no  action  in  the  Chamber.  If  I 
am  wrong  in  calling  this  situation  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart)  and  others— I  do  not 
feel  I  have  violated  good  faith  in  my 
capacity  as  a  Senator  from  one  of  the 
50  States  represented  here. 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  above  all  else  would  never  vio- 
late—would be  the  least  likely  Member 
of  this  body  to  violate— good  taste,  in 
the  judgment  of  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  is  the 
temporary  minority  floor  manager  at 
this  point  and  is  sure  at  some  point 
the  leadership  in  the  Senate  will  bring 
its  influence  to  bear  on  those  who  are 
resisting  action  on  this  measure  and 
we  will  get  some  resolution  of  it  one 
way  or  the  other. 

I  think,  clearly  based  on  the  vote  on 
cloture  yesterday,  almost  all  of  us  real- 
ize what  action  that  should  be,  will  be, 
if  we  believe  in  representative  and  ma- 
jority Government  in  this  country.  We 
understand  the  problems  of  any  leader 
of  the  Senate  and  the  complexities 
that  go  into  that  responsibility  of  lead- 
ership. But  by  a  vote  of  some  86  or  87 
to  8  I  think  it  clearly  indicates  the 
overwhelming  view  of  the  Senate  and 
the  country  at  large,  and  that  view 
must  prevail  if  we  are  to  move  on. 

So  I  am  personally,  as  one  Member 
of  this  body,  assured  that  the  leader- 
ship will  see  to  it  that  the  will  of  the 
majority,  the  vast  majority  in  this 
case,  the  overwhelming  majority,  is 
done  on  this  matter.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  whether;  it  is  a  question  of 
when. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  shall  speak  brief- 
ly but  earnestly  on  a  problem— a  di- 
lemma—a challenge  as  I  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  membership  smd 
to  our  constituents  from  time  to  time. 

We  are  now  attempting  to  cope  with 
some  variations  and  the  extension  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act;  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  HART.  The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  think  it  is  vital 
for  us  to  realize,  and  it  is  rather  shock- 
ing—that is  hardly  the  word— it  is 
almost  tragic.  We  have  been  having. 


throughout  the  country  in  recent 
days,  primary  elections.  I  have  been 
checking  voter  participation. 

I  have  determined  that  only  about 
one-third  of  the  registered  qualified 
voters  in  those  States  have  been  cast- 
ing their  ballots  at  the  polls. 

I  vividly  remember  when  John  Ken- 
nedy was  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  in  1960.  During  the 
early  part  of  his  Presidency  he  created 
a  study,  using  the  word  appalling,  as 
to  the  lack  of  the  American  voters  to 
use  their  ballots  on  election  day. 
There  were  63  out  of  every  100  Ameri- 
cans qualified  and  registered  who 
voted  in  the  Presidential  election  of 
1960. 

What  happened  in  1980,  20  years 
later,  in  our  Presidential  election?  I 
repeat,  63  out  of  every  100  qualified  to 
vote  for  the  President  did  so  in  1960. 

What,  I  ask,  again,  happened  in 
1980.  Barely  53  percent  were  exercis- 
ing not  only  that  right  but  that  re- 
sponsibility in  that  year.  There  were 
many  States  in  which  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  those  who  were  qualified  and 
who  could  vote,  if  they  desired  to  vote, 
voted  their  preference.  They  made 
their  decision  at  the  polling  booths. 

I  do  not  mention  the  average  by 
States.  Some  persons  might  say  that  I 
am  calling  on  a  certain  State  and  un- 
derscoring a  failure  of  its  citizenry  to 
be  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
the  country.  I  state  as  a  fact  that 
there  were  several  States  of  the  Union 
in  which  there  were  less  than  50  out  of 
every  100  eligible  voters  who  went  to 
the  polls  in  1980.  West  Virginia  was 
not  one  of  those  States.  We  had  ap- 
proximately a  third  or  a  fourth  na- 
tional position  with  71  percent  of  our 
eligible  voters  casting  ballots  in  No- 
vember of  1980. 

I  hope  it  is  not  inappropriate  for  me 
to  say  that  in  1942  we  had  only  one 
State  in  the  Union,  Georgia,  which 
was  giving  the  opportunity  to  its  18- 
year-old  youth  to  participate  with  the 
ballot.  At  that  time  I  was  offering  a 
constitutional  amendment  that  would 
give  to  the  youth  of  this  country,  the 
18,  19,  and  20  year  olds,  the  right  and 
the  responsibility  to  vote.  Did  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  move 
through  the  Congress  in  1942?  It  did 
not.  There  was  little  interest  in  it  at 
that  time.  I  remember  the  hearing  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee  of  the  House. 
Only  one  member  of  the  committee. 
Emanuel  Celler  of  New  York,  who  died 
not  too  long  ago,  a  very  fine  member 
of  the  House,  and  chairman  of  the 
committee.  He  was  the  only  committee 
member  present. 

I  thought  there  would  be  substantial 
numbers  of  persons  concerned  with 
the  responsibility  of  citizenship,  shall 
we  say,  who  would  be  present  at  the 
hearing.  I  recall  there  were  11  men 
and  women,  that  is  all,  in  the  room  for 
that  hearing.  That  is  indicative,  I  sug- 
gest   to   the   Presiding   Officer,    that 


there  was  a  failure  to  then  recognize 
that  young  people  should  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  vote. 

It  was  not  until  30  years  later  that 
we  were  to  have  this  privilege  and  re- 
sponsibility for  our  young  people.  .  .  . 
the  use,  or  lack  of  the  use,  of  the 
ballot. 

I  continued  to  offer  the  constitution- 
al amendment.  Finally,  in  1971,  we 
passed  that  constitutionial  amendment 
in  the  Senate  94  to  0  and  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  401  to  19.  As  we 
know,  it  takes  two-thirds  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  present  and  voting, 
and  of  the  House  presCTit  and  voting, 
to  send  that  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  the  States  where  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  give  attention  to  its  ratifi- 
cation. 

We  have  never  had  a  constitutional 
amendment  approved  by  the  State  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time,  only  90 
days.  Within  that  short  span  of  90 
days  we  had  the  sufficient  number  of 
38  States  which  had  ratified  the  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-old  voting  provision, 
the  26th  amendment,  which  is  the  last 
amendment  to  our  Constitution. 

What  happened?  Did  youth,  in  large 
numbers  vote?  I  am  shocked  to  say,  I 
am  sad  to  say  they  did  not.  The  18-, 
19-,  and  20-year-old  youths  are  voting 
in  the  smallest  percentage  of  any  of 
our  so-called  brackets  of  ages  in  an 
election.  In  1980  the  record  indicates 
that  only  22  percent  of  those  qualified 
and  registered  18,  19,  and  20  year  olds 
were  voting  in  the  United  States  of 
America. 

So  let  the  record  indicate  today, 
with  no  action  being  taken  at  this 
time,  that  I  call  attention  to  the  fail- 
ure of  the  American  people  to  partici- 
pate with  their  ballots  on  election 
days,  whatever  those  days  might  be. 

I  also  want  to  say— and  I  am  not 
given  to  trying  to  preach,  I  certainly 
do  not  want  to  be  in  that  posture- 
that  we  need  a  rebirth  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility in  the  United  States  of 
America  in  our  role  as  citizens  who, 
under  our  Constitution  for,  of,  and  by 
the  people— in  this  instance  by  the 
people— which  is  not  talung  place  at 
the  present  time. 

I  appreciate  the  indulgence  of  my 
colleagues  who  are  on  the  floor  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  to  speak. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
L  the  Senator  will  yield? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Yes,  I  yield  again. 

Mr.  HART.  I  think  the  Senator  is 
right  on  the  target  in  his  very 
thoughtful  discussion  of  the  role  of 
the  citizen  and  the  responsibility  of 
participation.  He,  I  am  sure,  will  recall 
additionally  the  efforts  that  have  been 
made  over  the  years,  led  I  think  for 
many  years  by  our  former  colleague, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  Gale 
McGee,  to  enlist  some  sort  of  national 
postcard  registration  program,  an 
effort  that  many  on  this  side  of  the 
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aisle  And,  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  helped 
provide  leadership  on.  That  has  been 
resisted,  unfortunately,  by  some  of  our 
colleagues,  I  think  more  often  than 
not  by  our  colleagues  on  the  opposi- 
tion side. 

Does  he  not  agree,  if  we  had  that 
kind  of  system  that  is  reasonable  in 
the  modem  30th  century  era  for 
people  to  register  to  vote,  that  that 
might  go  a  long  way  in  terms  of  involv- 
ing dtiaen  putidpation  in  the  elective 
process? 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  In  response  to  my 
coUeague,  I  supported  the  proposal  of 
SeniUtor  McOee.  And  I  believe  that  we 
are  a  country  on  wheels  and  wings, 
truly  being  a  mobile  country.  We  our- 
selves move  back  and  forth,  under- 
standably, in  the  employment  picture, 
where  the  products  of  the  farm,  the 
ficJd.  and  the  factory  are  moving 
quickly  to  our  constituencies,  to  the 
consuming  public.  I  think  that  any 
program— I  do  not  want  to  use  the 
words  "that  makes  it  easier."  That  is 
not  what  we  need. 

Mr.  HART.  Breaks  down  barriers. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  That  is  well  said, 
breaks  down  barriers.  My  colleague  is 
correct  It  gives  the  opportunity  to 
those  people  because  of  the  complex- 
ity of  our  economic  system,  for  the 
hoped-for  participation  of  men  and 
women.  And  I  Join  him  in  the  feeling 
that  Insofar  as  possible,  these  barriers 
should  be  lowered.  In  fact  done  away 
with  entirely,  so  that  the  citizen  will 
not  have  the  opportunity  to  say  that 
there  is  some  difficulty  because  of  an 
obstacle  one  way  or  another  that 
keeps  the  American  voting  population 
from  exercising  its  right  and  its  re- 
sponsibility. 

Now.  if  I  have  in  any  sense  lectured, 
my  rising  was  not  for  that  purpose.  I 
continue  to  work  with  young  people. 
We  have  a  group  called  Constitution 
n.  This  Is  a  group  of  young  men  and 
women,  mostly  college  age,  through- 
out the  Nation  who  are  attempting  to 
work  on  the  campuses  and  to  talk  with 
and  counsel  with  students  about  the 
need  for  their  participation  on  elec- 
tion day. 

I  think,  you  know,  sometimes  it  is 
even  wrong,  someone  might  say  it  is 
odious,  to  compare  our  country  with 
some  other  country  in  connection  with 
our  voting  percentages.  But  the  voting 
booths  in  New  Zealand,  for  example, 
are  not  Just  around  the  comer  as  they 
often  are  in  this  country.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult for  us  to  vote.  But  in  New  Zea- 
land, with  the  long  distances,  or  Aus- 
tndla.  with  the  same  picture,  those 
people,  without  penalty  being  at- 
tached to  failure  to  vote,  are  present 
and  voting  89.  90,  91  persons  out  of 
every  100  eligible  for  use  of  what  I  call 
the  franchise  of  freedom  which  we 
have  In  this  country.  I  cannot  say, 
"Look  to  us:  look  up  to  us."  I  say. 


"Look  down  ai  us."  because  of  our  fail- 
ure to  use  the  ballot  in  America. 


Mr.  President.  wiU 
lid? 

LPH.    I    yield    to   my    the  United  States 
e. 

I  have  been  particu- 

In     the     Senator's 

ks  and  in  the  kind  of 

he  has  given  us  on 

te,  the  kind  of  historl- 

of  the  development  of 

a  period  of  a  number  of 


Mr.  MA' 

the  Senator 
Mr. 

friend  and  col 
Mr.  MA' 

larly     intei 
thoughtful 
perspective  tl 
this  whole  del 
cal  perspectl 
a  concern  ove: 
years. 

Of  course,  I|was  intrigued  by  his  in- 
voking the  nime  of  Emanuel  Celler, 
who  was  my  chairman  in  the  other 
body  for  8  years  and  with  whom  I 
worked  very  closely  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  otlginal  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  Enumuel  CeUer's  name,  to- 
gether with  ihat  of  William  McCul- 
loch.  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  jCommlttee  In  the  other 
body,  should  be  enscrlbed  on  a  roll  of 
honor,  because  their  Joint  efforts  were 
so  important  in  the  passage  not  only 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  but  of  the 
great  ClvU  R^hts  Act  of  1964,  of  the 
Fair  Housing  Act,  and  of  the  great 
agenda  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

So  the  Senator  has  touched  an  im- 
portant point  that  we  are  today 
marching  along  a  well-defined  path, 
one  in  which  we  should  not  tire  nor 
flag  but  keep  on  moving.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  RAND<t>LPH.  I  am  grateful  for 
the  cogent  comments  that  my  col- 
league, who  has  not  a  vested  interest 
in  West  Vlrglbia,  where  he  does  own, 
in  part,  the  ^11  of  West  Virginia.  He 
well  represenjts,  of  course,  the  Com- 
monwealth, Or  are  you  a  Common- 
wealth now?  I 

Mr.  MATHlAS.  The  Free  State  of 
Maryland.  I 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  The  Free  State. 
Mr.  MAT^AS.  The  Senator  refers 
to  West  Virmnia.  My  great  grandfa- 
ther, for  whom  I  am  named,  was  a  citi- 
zen of  Virginia,  subsequently  of  West 
Virginia,  although  he  never  moved.  He 
lived  in  the  same  house. 

But  the  Senator  has  been  generous 
enough  to  say  that  I  own  property 
there.  It  is  a  Very  small  property,  but, 
as  Daniel  Wabster  said  of  Dartmouth 
College,  "It  is  a  small  college,  but 
there  are  those  who  love  it." 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Finally— and  I  am 
grateful  for  hot  the  interruption  but 
the  helpful  (smments — I  had  a  young 
|th  me  within  the  last 
:ed,  "Senator,  you  are 
about  the  responsibility 
of  voting.  And  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
why  my  vote^  just  one  vote,  is  impor- 
tant." I 

As  we  talke  d  I  told  him  of  how  eager 
I  was  to  castfmy  first  vote  at  age  22  in 
1924. 

At  that  tiiie  I  voted  for  John  W. 
Davis  the  on  y  West  Virginian  to  ever 
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be  a  candidate  for  ^ur  Nation's  highest 
office. 


I  told  the  lad  tapw  many  States  of 
the  Union  had  con|e  into  the  galaxy  of 


of  America  by  only 


man  talk 
week.  He 
always 


one  vote.  I  went  through  the  litany  of 
where  one  vote  was  very  important  to 
the  result.  And  then  I  said,  "but  the 
most  Important  reason  for  you  to 
think  of  your  vote  and  what  you  do 
with  it.  Is  because  It  belongs  to  you.  It 
is  not  the  property  of  any  other 
person.  Tou  posseCs  this  vote.  And  if 
you  do  not  use  it,  1^  ceases  to  exist." 

And  that  is  not  too  strong  a  state- 
ment to  make  ab^ut  the  vote  that  is 
within  our  Judgment  and  conscience. 
If  we  exercise  it,  no  matter  what  view- 
point we  may  take  on  a  pending  candi- 
date or  issue,  if  it  is  not  used,  it  Is  not 
there.  J 

I,  again,  am  graieful  for  the  consid- 
eration of  my  collekgues^ 

The  PRESIDINfS  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ELART.  Mr.  ft^resident.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  FRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  i|oU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  }Ai.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  b^  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  would 
the  Chair  advise  the  Senate  as  to  how 
far  down  the  roll  the  quorum  call  has 
proceeded?  J         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
last  name  called  was  Mr.  Ford's. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  Mr.  President,  this 
quorum  call  and  tike  one  which  preced- 
ed it  has  gone  on  for  some  time.  We 
are  here  to  debat^  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. The  availability  of  time  to  carry 
on  that  debate  s  obvious  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  The  floor  is 
available  to  anyonje  who  has  any  views 
that  must  urgently  be  expressed.  No 
one  has  appeared^  no  one  is  spealdng. 
If  no  one  is  spealting  and  no  one  has 
appeared— I  am  qot  aware  of  anyone 
who  has  a  particular  need  or  desire  to 
speak.  Perhaps  |ome  of  the  other 
Members  on  the  floor  are  aware  that 
somebody  wants  t^  speak. 

I  wish  to  pose  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry: In  this  situation,  when  there  is 
a  motion  pending  and  there  is  no  one 
who  wishes  to  speak.  Is  it  not  the  duty 
of  the  Chair  to  piA  the  question? 
The  PRESIDHfG  OFFICER.  The 
land  is  correct. 
Mr.  President,  I  do 
to  feel  that  they 
anged  in  any  way.  I 
observe  that  it  is  j  the  lunch  hour  and 
some  Members  may  be  refreshing 
themselves  and  restoring  their  ener- 
gies, girding  theii  loins  for  the  battle 
this  afternoon.  But  that  is  the  rule. 
The  Chair  has  nfled  correctly,  that  if 


Senator  from  Ma 

Mr.  MATHIAS.] 
not  want  anyone 
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no  one  is  spealdng  and  no  one  is  seek- 
ing recognition,  then  it  is  the  duty  of 
the  Chair  to  put  the  question. 

I  am  not  going  to  press  the  Chair  on 
that  and  I  shall  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quorum  is  not  present,  but  I 
hope  that  Members  of  the  Senate, 
those  who  are  refreshing  themselves 
as  well  as  those  who  are  present  on 
the  floor,  will  take  notice  of  this  collo- 
quy, and  that  it  will  really  be  incum- 
bent upon  Senators  to  press  the  Chair 
to  proceed  to  do  its  duty  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  HART.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Col- 
orado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  may  be  reluctant 
to  press  the  Chair;  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  not. 

The  purpose,  it  seems  to  me,  of 
having  cloture  and  addressing  an  issue 
is  to  debate  it.  There  is  no  debate 
going  on.  I  see  no  reason  why  the 
Chair  should  not  put  the  question. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  but  just  so 
there  may  be  no  indication  that  we 
have  been  hasty  or  ill-advised,  or 
gmlty  of  sharp  practice,  I  urge  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  hold  his 
hand  for  a  few  more  minutes:  then  we 
may  proceed. 

I  think  what  is  happening  is  obvious. 
We  are  just  killing  time  with  quorum 
calls  and  there  is  urgent  business.  We 
have  10  percent  of  this  country  out  of 
work.  We  are  facing  a  deficit  of  over 
$100  billion.  There  are  chaotic  condi- 
tions in  all  parts  of  the  world,  parts  of 
the  world  in  which  the  United  States 
has  vital  interests.  And  we  are  sitting 
here  listening  to  our  names  being  re- 
cited by  the  clerk,  time  and  again.  If 
there  is  something  to  do,  we  ought  to 
doit. 

Kir.  President,  I  make  a  point  of 
order  that  a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

Mr.  EAST.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
for  a  question. 

Mr.  EAST.  The  Senator  is  always 
making  dry  observations.  I  would  like 
to  point  out,  in  defense  of  my  position 
and  others,  that  earlier  I  had  spoken 
at  some  length,  using  my  valuable 
time,  about  why  it  is  that  the  South  is 
being  treated  differently  under  this 
law  than  is  the  rest  of  the  coimtry  al- 
though no  justification  has  been  of- 
fered for  this  discriminatory  treat- 
ment. At  that  time,  I  invited  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  law  to  come  forward 
and  explain  to  me  why  this  was  so. 

I  chlded  them  gently  by  showing 
how  mute  they  have  been  on  this 
point:  I  was  hearing  no  discussion  of 
why  the  double  standard. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  been  waiting 
here  ever  since,  patiently,  to  engage  in 
a  dialog  with  them  on  this.  I  have  still 
heard  nothing.  So  I  would  like  at  least 


to  defend  my  own  posture,  to  say  I 
have  been  faithful:  I  have  been  here:  I 
have  been  waiting  to  hear  a  response, 
but  have  gotten  none.  I  do  not  know 
what  else  I  can  do,  so  I  yield  back  to 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  needs  no  defense.  He 
has  been  assiduous  in  his  duties.  He 
has  been  articulate,  been  vigorous  in 
debate,  has  presented  his  point  of  view 
very  well.  So  I  do  not  think  any  apolo- 
gies are  required  on  his  part  or  any  de- 
fense by  anyone  else. 

I  would  not  agree  with  the  assump- 
tion of  the  Senator's  question  that 
there  is  discrimination,  but  I  think 
that  is  a  subject  that  we  should  dis- 
cuss when  we  get  on  to  the  bill.  I  think 
the  Senator,  if  he  will  allow  us  to  pro- 
ceed to  vote  on  the  motion,  will  find 
that  there  will  be  adequate  answers  to 
that  question  and  all  other  questions— 
when  we  get  on  the  bill.  The  time  to 
discuss  those  questions  is  when  we  are 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  press 
the  Chair  at  some  point  this  afternoon 
if  there  is  no  one  present  and  talking. 

Did  the  Senator  from  Colorado  have 
a  question? 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  Is  alwasrs  a  gentleman,  as 
much  as  any  Member  of  this  body.  I 
do  not  loiow  what  sharp  practices 
would  be  involved  in  putting  the  ques- 
tion right  now.  It  is  not  as  if  oppo- 
nents of  the  bill  are  not  represented  or 
aware.  We  all  luiow.  at  least  in  the 
pretelevlsion  period,  we  are  wired  for 
audio,  and  every  Member  of  the 
Senate  hears  these  words.  I  do  not 
iuiow  what  the  sharp  practice  would 
be. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  did 
not  say  it  would  be  sharp  practice.  I 
said  we  might  be  charged  with  sharp 
practice. 

Mr.  HART.  One  knows  in  politics 
one  can  be  charged  with  anything. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  So  there  will  not  be 
even  a  scintilla  of  evidence  that  there 
may  be  sharp  practices,  I  am  going  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Colorado  to  be 
patient  Jiist  a  few  more  minutes,  be- 
cause that  will  provide  everyone  with 
notice.  Then  I  think  the  Chair  can 
proceed  to  put  the  question. 

Meanwhile.  B4r.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  bear  with 
me.  I  make  a  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ScHMiTT).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Benson 


D.  Scotch,  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, be  given  privileges  of  the  floor 
throughout  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LEAHT.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  WiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  I  was  discussing  the  misrepre- 
sentation or  misapprehension  concern- 
ing the  legislation  at  issue. 

I  mentioned,  for  example,  the  kind 
of  paper  curtain  that  has  bem  allowed 
to  fall  over  the  facts  relating  to  the  so- 
called  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  For 
one  thing,  the  media  and  many  of  the 
proponents  are  fond  of  referring  to 
the  legislative  proposal  before  us  as  an 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It 
is  no  such  thing,  Mr.  President.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  perma- 
nent legislation. 

You  know,  Mr.  President,  I  have  had 
a  number  of  Senators,  since  this 
period  of  enlightenment  that  some  of 
us  have  been  conducting,  come  to  me 
and  say,  "You  know,  I  did  not  even 
Icnow  that."  Several  of  them  have 
been  cosponsors  of  the  act  almost 
from  the  beginning. 

I  am  not  derogating  any  Senator, 
Mr.  President.  Here  is  a  little  report 
entitled  "Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion," which  is  a  misnomer.  It  is  239 
pages  long.  I  have  asked  several  of  my 
colleagues  how  many  of  them  have 
opened  it.  You  would  be  surprised  how 
many  replied  that  they  did  not  even 
know  it  existed. 

So  what  we  have  here  is  an  atmos- 
phere of  pressure,  a  pretense  of  urgen- 
cy and,  as  Sam  Ervin  told  me  yester- 
day over  the  telephone,  what  he  per- 
ceived to  be  deliberate  confusion  of 
the  public's  mind. 

You  have  to  ask  why,  Mr.  President. 
Why  do  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion fear  a  careful  understanding  on 
the  part  of  the  public  of  this  legisla- 
tion? Let  us  get  one  thing  straight,  Mr. 
President.  Not  one  voter  will  have  his 
rights  affected  if  we  do  nothing.  On 
August  6,  all  that  will  happen  is  that 
the  40  counties  in  North  Carolina,  for 
example,  which  are  now  covered  by 
one  portion  of  this  Voting  Rights  Act, 
wiU  be  given  an  opportunity  to  prove 
in  the  Federal  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  that  they  have 
not  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  race 
during  the  past  17  years  and  that, 
therefore,  they  should  no  longer  be  re- 
quired to  come  here  to  Washington. 
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D.C.,  with  hat  in  hand  to  some  Federal 
bureaucrat  down  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  and  say,  "Please,  sir,  can  we 
move  our  voting  precinct  down  the 
street  or  across  the  street?"  That  is 
all. 

Right  now.  40  counties  in  North 
Carolina  cannot  do  one  thing  without 
coming  up  here  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  They  are  saying,  "Why  can't 
we  have  our  day  in  court?"  I  ask  the 
proponents,  why  can  they  not  have 
their  day  In  court? 

I  continue  to  read  and  hear  on  tele- 
vision that  I  am  being  an  obstniction- 
ist,  that  I  am  somehow  opposed  to  all 
citizens  having  the  right  to  vote.  Let 
the  word  be  spread.  Mr.  President, 
that  I  want  everybody  who  is  eligible 
to  have  a  right  to  vote  and  I  stand 
with  any  Senator  in  this  body  for  that. 
But  I  will  not  stand  for  punishment  of 
40  counties  in  my  State.  That  is  all  we 
are  talking  about. 

It  is  interesting  to  me,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  proponents  of  these  proposed 
amendments  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  are,  in  so  many  cases,  the  very 
Senators  who  have  stood  on  this  floor 
and  cried  crocodile  tears  because  Sena- 
tor HxLMS  is  trying  to  limit  the  Juris- 
diction of  Federal  courts.  Sure,  I  think 
Congress  ought  to  exercise  its  right, 
responsibility,  and  duty  imder  the 
Constitution  with  respect  to  a  runway 
court,  and  I  suspect  the  Supreme 
Court  was  runaway  when  it  banned 
prayer  from  schools,  for  example.  But 
these  same  Senators  who  engage  in 
great  lamentations  about  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  presuming  to 
suggest  that  we  limit  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  are  the  very 
ones  who  are  saying  now,  "Oh,  we 
must  limit  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  in  the  case  of  the  40  counties  of 
North  Carolina  affected  and  the  21 
other  States  and  the  political  subdivi- 
sions thereof." 

If  consistency  is  a  Jewel,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  have  a  lot  of  ersatz  glass  roll- 
ing around  this  Chamber  pretending 
to  be  Jewels. 

Let  us  see  about  these  proponents 
who  are  now  saying  that  they  want  to 
strip  the  courts  of  Jurisdiction  to  hear 
these  cases.  Why  are  they  so  worried? 
Why  are  they  so  fearful  that  the  Fed- 
eral District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  might  determine  that,  in 
fact,  some  or  even  all  of  these  local- 
ities have  not  discriminated  during  the 
past  17  years? 

That  is  the  case  in  North  Carolina. 
To  nxy  knowledge,  there  has  not  been 
one  specific  complaint  by  the  Justice 
Department  with  respect  to  alleged 
voting  rights  violations  in  any  of  the 
40  counties  in  17  years.  So  I  say  again, 
that  is  why  I  am  doing  the  best  I  can 
to  bring  some  equity,  some  fairness,  to 
the  40  counties  of  North  Carolina. 

As  time  goes  by,  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  discuss  this  subject  further.  In 
the  meantime,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
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any  proponent  expltdn  why  he  feels 
that  any  1  or  all  of  the  40  counties  of 
North  Carolinn  ought  not  have  its  day 
in  court.  It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

I  yield  the  floor,  and  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  (Hiorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU.  I 

Mr.  HATCS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  cotisent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  c4llbe  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is;  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  thank  the  Chair,  I 
yield  the  flooBto  Senator  Byw). 

The  PRES  DING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  iTirginia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  wh  it  the  two  distinerulshed 
Senators  froi  a  North  Carolina  and 
others  are  attempting  to  do  is  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
country  the  wide  ramifications  of  the 
legislation  now  being  considered.  It  is 
not  merely  ani  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  The  proposal 
before  the  Soiate  goes  much  beyond 
that.  The  vottng  rights  legislation  of 
1965  continued  in  force  with  or  with- 
out this  legislation  insofar  as  guaran- 
teeing the  rigbt  to  vote.  What  this  leg- 
islation does  if  to  continue  for  a  period 
of  25  years  th ;  preclearance  provisions 
of  the  so-callsd  voting  rights  legisla- 
tion. 

The  way  tie  bill  is  drafted— and  I 
suppose  the  ntent  of  the  bill— is  to 
make  it  virtui  Uy  impossible  for  any  of 
the  nine  States  which  are  covered  by 
the  original  looting  Rights  Act,  and 
those  parts  3f  a  few  other  States 
which  are  cohered,  to  bail  out,  so  to 
speak,  from  u  nder  the  provisions.  The 
requirements  are  such  that  it  is  a  vir- 
tual impossibmity. 

What  this  legislation  would  do  is  re- 
quire 9  State$  plus  parts  of  13  others 
to  continue  |o  come  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  be  subject  to  the  dictation  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  in  all  matters  af- 
fecting any  ^pect  of  the  electoral 
process.  , 

The  original  act  was  passed  in  1965. 
The  preclearance  provisions  were  ex- 
tended for  5J  years  in  1970.  and  then 
again  in  197S|  extended  for  another  7 
years.  Then  We  come  along  with  this 
proposal  which  would  extend  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  for  another  25 
years.  ! 

When  you  tdd  17  years  and  25  years, 
you  get  almost  a  half  century  that  a 
few  States  afe  being  made  subject  to' 
this  legislation- 
Mr.  President.  I  cannot  speak  for 
every  State,  ))ut  insofar  as  Virginia  is 
concerned  there  has  been  no  evidence 
of  any  sort  mat  any  individual  in  the 
State  of  Virtjlnla  has  been  denied  the 
right  to  vote^  I  think  it  is  totally  un- 
justified and  junreasonable  to  keep  Vir- 
ginia imder  ({he  provisions  of  this  law 
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for  another  25  years.  It  is  a  far-reach- 
ing proposal.  While  there  is  a  disclaim- 
er in  the  bill  insoiar  as  proportionate 
representation  is  concerned,  clearly 
the  language  of  the  biU  is  such  that  it 
very  likely  will  leiui  to  proportionate 
representation.  It  s  dangerous  legisla- 
tion. 

Let  us  discuss  another  aspect  of  the 
broad  problem. 

On  page  167  of  the  committee 
report,  dealing  with  the  extension  of 
the  act,  is  a  table  v  'hlch  shows  the  reg- 
istration by  States.  The  registration 
by  States  Is  then  broken  down  into 
white  registration  and  black  registra- 
tion. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  many  of 
the  Southern  States,  to  which  origi- 
nally this  legislation  was  directed  and 
to  which  it  Is  directed  now.  have  a 
higher  percentage  of  their  black  citi- 


zens  being   regist 
many  States  whic| 
this  act. 
Let  us  take  a  couple  of  examples.  In 


ered   to   vote   than 
are  not  subject  to 


the  State  of  Sout 
cent  of  the  whi 


Carolina  57.2  per- 
citizens  are  regis- 
tered to  vote,  whil^  61.4  percent  of  the 
black  citizens  are  registered  to  vote. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  says  some- 
thing insofar  as  tuiy  effort  is  being 
made  to  prevent  ntinorities  from  regis- 
tering. While  thii  does  not  indicate 
anything  about  voting— I  do  not  know 
uth  Carolina  well 
my  guess  is  that 
little  evidence,  if 
he  right  to  vote  in 


the   record    of 
enough   to   know-| 
there  has  been  ve 
any.  of  denial  of 
that  State. 

I    can   speak 
there  has  been 


>ut  Virginia,  and 
to  evidence  of  any 
effort  to  keep  anyone  from  voting  in 
the  State  of  Virgii|ia. 

Take  the  State  ^f  Alabama,  another 
State  subject  to  the  pending  legisla- 
tion. Of  the  whilje  citizens,  73.3  per- 
cent are  registered  to  vote,  and  62.2 
percent  of  the  blacks  are  registered  to 
vote— there,  again,  a  very  high  regis- 
tration of  the  blac  is  in  that  State. 

Virginia  does  not  have  as  high  a 
record  for  registration.  In  Virginia. 
65.4  percent  of  tlie  whites  are  regis- 
tered, and  49.7  p©  •cent— nearly  50  per- 
cent— of  the  blaci  citizenry  are  quali- 
fied to  vote. 

Let  us  take  a  co  iple  of  other  States. 
Let  us  see  whicti  States  have  the 
lowest  percentage  of  their  black  citi- 
zens registered  to  /ote. 

In  the  State  of  fCansas,  which  is  not 
subject  to  these  provisions,  only  40.3 
percent  of  the  blacks  are  registered  to 
vote;  71  percent  off  the  whites  are  reg- 
istered to  vote. 

In  the  State  of  Massachusetts— one 
of  the  authors  of;  the  pending  legisla- 
tion represents  that  State — only  43.6 
percent  of  the  blficks  are  registered  to 
vote,  compared  to  73.4  percent  of  the 
whites.  Virginia  ^as  a  higher  percent- 
age of  its  blacks  t-egistered  then  does 
Massachusetts  ha  re  of  its  blacks. 
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Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  leg- 
islation, while  it  is  well  intended,  I 
suppose,  is  unreasonable  and  unfair.  It 
applies  only  to  a  few  States;  and  if  this 
legislation  is  enacted,  it  wiU  keep 
those  few  States,  plus  some  coimties  in 
a  few  other  States,  under  this  unrea- 
sonable proposal  for  another  25  years. 

I  do  not  like  the  idea  of  the  electoral 
machinery  in  any  State  being  under 
the  domination  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. EXren  in  the  simplest  matters. 
States  under  this  legislation— as  I  say, 
there  are  only  9-plus  counties  in  an- 
other 13— those  States  and  those  coim- 
ties must  come  to  Washington  and 
obtain  the  approval  of  the  Attorney 
General  in  Washington,  D.C..  before 
voting  hours  may  be  extended,  for  ex- 
ample; before  a  precinct  may  be  moved 
from  one  firehouse  to  another  fire- 
house,  from  one  location  to  another 
location;  and  any  annexation  proceed- 
ings must  be  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Justice 
Department  in  Washington. 

I  am  convinced  that  it  is  imreason- 
able.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  unfair. 

There  may  be  other  laws.  but.  off- 
hand, I  cannot  think  of  any  other  law 
where  only  a  few  States  are  subjected 
to  it  and  the  bulk  of  the  States  are 
not. 

I  commend  the  efforts  of  the  two 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  and  the 
attention  of  the  American  people  Just 
how  unreasonable  and  how  great  are 
the  ramifications  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. 

When  we  get  into  the  question  of 
proportionate  representation— I  say 
again  that  there  is  a  disclaimer  in  this 
regard,  but  I  do  not  think  the  dis- 
claimer is  of  great  consequence— when 
we  get  into  the  question  of  proportion- 
ate representation,  that  changes  the 
basic  concept  of  our  whole  theory  of 
Government.  I  believe— and  I  am  cer- 
tain every  other  Member  of  the 
Senate  and  every  other  Member  of 
Congress  believes— that  any  individual 
should  have  the  right  to  seek  office; 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  many  of  us  feel 
that  any  individual  has  a  right,  as 
such,  to  be  elected  to  office.  That  is  a 
determination  to  be  made  by  the 
people  in  each  election.  Under  the  lan- 
guage of  the  measure  before  us,  it  is 
very  likely  to  lead  to  a  great  deal  of 
litigation,  and  I  think  it  is  heading  in 
the  direction  of  proportionate  repre- 
sentation. 

If  a  certain  number  of  individuals 
running  for  public  office— city  council, 
or  whatever  it  might  be— are  not  elect- 
ed in  proportion  to  the  population, 
one  race  versus  another  race,  then 
that  could  be  subject  to  court  action. 
So  it  goes  much  too  far. 

Also.  I  think  extremely  objection- 
able is  the  fact  that  it  calls  for  con- 
tinuing for  25  years— 25  years— the 
preclearance  provisions  of  the  original 
act. 


Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  before 
the  Senate  enacts  this  measure,  it  will 
be  constrained  to  give  very  full  and 
careful  consideration  to  amendments 
that  will  be  presented  to  it  to  make  it 
more  fair  to  certain  Jurisdictions 
which  have  been  singled  out  for  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  punitive  action 
and  really  vindictive  action. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HETiMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Virginia 
for  his  comments.  Obviously,  he  has 
studied  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  so-caUed  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion, which  is  not  an  extension  at  all, 
and  he  may  be  a  rarity  in  the  Senate. 

In  any  case,  as  always,  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  has  done  his  homework, 
which  is  why  he  has  been  such  an  able 
and  distinguished  Senator  throughout 
his  career  in  this  body. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  com- 
ment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  presently  engaged  in  the  all- 
important  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  has  been  a  matter  of 
deep  interest  and  concern  to  this  par- 
ticiUar  Senator  since  there  are  already 
over  75  Senators,  I  believe,  cosponsor- 
ing  the  particular  compromise  that 
was  fashioned  by  the  Senator  from 
Kansas  providing  for  extension  of  the 
act. 

In  reviewing  the  Congrcssiohal 
Record  of  yesterday,  and  I  could  not 
be  in  attendance  because  we  were 
meeting  in  the  conference  committee 
on  the  budget  at  that  particular  time. 
I  saw  wherein  my  colleague  from 
North  Carolina,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator East,  had  made  some  very,  very 
pertinent  remarks,  some  with  which  I 
would  agree  and  some,  of  course,  and 
that  is  the  reason  for  taking  the  floor, 
with  which  I  must  differ.  I  hope  to 
throw  some  light  on  the  particular 
subject,  at  least  for  the  benefit  of  my 
coUeague  from  North  Carolina. 

He  said.  "I  submit  everyone  here  is 
honorable  in  this  debate,  pro  and 
con."  That  is  the  part  I  agree  with. 

I  respect  him  and  I  req>ect.  in  a 
sense,  the  reason,  the  rationale  the 
historic  experience  which  comes  from 
his  particular  experienee. 

He  talks  of  different  things  that  we 
could  debate,  about  the  mad  rush  for 
one.  He  says,  "The  thing  that  has  con- 
cerned me  in  this  mad  rush  to  get  into 
this  bUl."  This  bill  has  passed  the 
House    of    Representatives.    Senator 


HsLMS.  his  senior  colleague,  is  on  the 
floor  now.  We  have  not  been  in  a  mad 
rush.  We  have  been.  Mr.  Preaddent,  to 
the  contrary,  diddling  and  dawdUng 
for  over  9  months  since  it  passed  the 
House. 

Then  he  talks  about  the  bailout  pro- 
visions, which  we  can  discuss. 

I  could  go  into  the  venue  question, 
and  the  D.C.  District  Cotirt  and  why 
things  are  referred  there.  Keep  in 
mind  we  are  not  changing  present  law 
on  this  point. 

But,  Mr.  F*resident,  he  talks  about 
the  incentive  to  comply  with  the  law, 
and  in  talking  about  the  bailout  provi- 
sion, and  this  is  what  strudt  my  inter- 
est, he  said: 

The  proponents  of  this  so-called  bailout 
provision,  I  think  know  down  deep  inside 
that  no  one  can  get  out  from  und^  It.  It  is 
like  consigning  someone  to  JaU  with  no 
chance  of  parole  because  the  conditions  are 
Impossible  to  meet.  The  prisoner  has  no  in- 
centive to  improve  his  conduct  except  the 
fear  that  harsher  penalties  will  be  Imposed 
upon  him. 

Who  is  the  prisoner?  Is  it  the  State 
or  the  individual?  And  who  has  been 
that  prisoner  for  these  many  years? 
And  who  has  had  incentive  and  not 
had  incentive?  And  who.  even  with  in- 
centive, has  been  unable  to  ball  him- 
self out  into  the  full  rights  of  an 
American  citizen? 

I  would  suggest  very  earnestly  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina.  I  regret,  would  gener- 
ally agree  with  his  colleague's  com- 
ments and  approach.  I  would  suggest 
to  him  and  others,  accordingly,  that  if 
we  were  kings  for  a  day.  and  if  we  were 
in  a  constitutional  law  class  and  were 
going  to  write  an  equal  law  statute, 
that  type  of  comment  would  have 
some  appeal.  I  understand  his  differ- 
ences as  an  attorney  and  as  a  scholar. 
Dr.  East  has  been  at  East  Carolina 
University.  But  he  has  not  had  the  ex- 
perience that  this  Senator  has  had. 
which  I  will  try  to  relate  in  a  some- 
what scattered  fashion. 

I  have  not  had  a  chance  with  the  dif- 
ferent pressures  to  arrange  and  corre- 
late a  formal  address  on  voting  rights. 
But  it  struck  me  and  late  last  nigbt  I 
adced  my  staff.  "What  Is  Senator  East 
sajrlng  on  the  floor  about  this?  Why  is 
he  still  so  stem?"  Then  they  got  me 
the  Record  so  that  I  could  read  his 
points. 

This  is  the  thing  about  his  r«narks 
that  hit  me  most  of  alL  His  comments. 
Mr.  President,  completely  disregard 
the  historical  practice  and  experience 
of  his  backyard  and  my  backyard  over 
the  many  years. 

I  do  not  believe  the  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  came  to  North  Carolina 
until  after,  for  example,  we  had 
argued  Brown  against  the  Board  of 
Education  in  1954.  My  quick  glance  at 
the  Record  shows,  and  we  are  delight- 
ed to  have  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  when  his  predecessor,  Gov. 
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Luther  Hodges,  and  myself  hit  the 
traO  as  Governors  to  try  to  attract  in- 
dtistrles  from  Illinois  and  from  the 
Northeast  and  other  sections  of  the 
country. 

There  followed  along  ^  heck  of  a  lot 
of  talent.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is 
that  in  Camden,  S.C.,  we  used  to  have 
a  participant  in  the  Klan  as  the  sena- 
tor from  Kershaw  County,  but  after 
we  brought  In  Du  Pont,  we  brought 
the  enlightenment,  the  leadership, 
and  we  ended  up  with  a  Fulbrlght 
Scholar  as  the  senator  from  that 
county.  A  State  senator  who  later 
went  on  to  be  Governor  and  then,  of 
course,  as  Ambassador  to  Saudi  Arabia 
most  recently.  I  refer  to  John  Carl 
West. 

So  we  in  South  Carolina  experienced 
an  enlightenment  and  interspersal  of 
leadership.  It  is  not  with  the  intent  of 
referring  in  a  derogatory  fashion  to 
Senator  East,  who  is  now  on  the  floor, 
but  to  agree  with  what  he  said  about, 
"I  assume  everybody  in  this  debate  is 
honorable,  both  pro  and  con." 

Being  honorable  in  the  debate,  I  feel 
you  are  honestly  mistaken  in  the  fears 
and  the  concerns  and  the  particular 
approach  which  you  have  given  to  this 
measure,  which  has  worked  and 
worked  well.  The  cliche  is  correct.  It  is 
the  most  effective  civil  rights  law  ever 
passed. 

Momentarily  on  the  floor,  I  will 
have  the  letter  of  the  attorney  general 
of  South  Carolina,  the  Honorable  Dan 
McLeod.  He  came  and  attested  to  the 
fact  that,  in  general,  our  State,  of 
which  he  is  the  attorney  general,  has 
not  had  any  real  trouble  with  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  In  fact,  my  distin- 
guished senior  colleague,  the  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  wrote  him 
and  asked  why  it  should  not  be  ex- 
tended or  what  was  his  opinion  should 
it  not  be  extended,  I  should  say,  to  all 
of  the  States  in  an  equal  fashion.  Very 
interestingly,  the  attorney  general  of 
South  Carolina,  knowing  what  is 
really  wrong  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  said,  "No."  What  Is  reaUy  wrong 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  are  the 
burdens  and  workload  caused  in  this 
particular  division  of  the  Attorney 
General's  office  in  the  Department  of 
Justice. 

Who  knows  best  of  that?  The  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  who  serves 
on  the  Judiciary,  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee, and  this  particular  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  who  served  for 
many  years  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Appropriations  for 
State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the  Judici- 
ary and  Related  Agencies. 

The  attorney  general  from  South 
Carolina,  who  probably  now,  I  would 
think,  would  be  the  dean  of  aU  attor- 
ney trenerals  as  he  has  been  there  for 
many  years,  and  the  one  most  respect- 
ed, said.  no.  he  would  extend  it  be- 
cause we  are  having,  if  anything, 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  burdens 
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which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
courts,  with  the  district  court  here  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  which  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  petitioning  or 
anything  elje  like  that,  but  the  man- 
power in  or^er  to  facilitate  a  decision 
and  a  reviewiof  these  many  things. 

So  Congre^,  fundamentally,  in  1965 
looked  at  tlijeit  history,  and  in  looking 
at  that  history  outlined  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  akid  the  preclearance  provi- 
sions on  the;  basis  of  a  historical  expe- 
rience, I  sayj  to  Senator  East,  which  I 
have  expeii^nced,  and  Senator  East 
has  not.        I 

Sometimei  Mr.  President,  I  tell  my 
children  certain  things  that  occurred 
back  in  thos^  days— and  those  days  are 
not  so  long  4go,  just  30  years  ago.  And 
they  had  and  have  a  difficult  time  be- 
lieving it.  Back  when  I  first  started 
nmning  for  bublic  office,  the  provision 
for  the  qualifications  of  an  elector,  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  were  white,  male 
registered  voters.  You  could  not  serve 
on  a  jury  Lflyou  were  female  and  cer- 
tainly could  tnot  if  you  were  black.  We 
had  that  provision.  In  fact,  here  we 
were,  as  a  punch  of  young  turks,  as 
they  called  lus  in  those  days,  coming 
home  from  jWTorld  War  II.  One  of  the 
best  argiunfnts  I  ever  heard  was  in 
1952  by  Representative  Brooks  Hays. 
He  questioi|ed  how  in  the  world  you 
could  have  ttlack  citizens  fight  on  that 
frontline  int  Europe  and  in  Africa— 
where  I  landed,  with  black  troops  next 
to  me— and  deny  blacks  their  rights  as 
citizens.  Blapks  had  their  own  outfits. 
That  is  ho\«  we  fought  World  War  II. 
We  fought  >the  same  oppression  and 
won  the  sai^e  fight  but  they  were  on 
the  back  qf  the  bus  when  we  got 
home.  How  could  blacks  fight  on  the 
same  battlefield,  the  same  frontline, 
but  be  forbidden  from  drinking  water 
out  of  the  same  water  fountain,  or 
eating  in  ^he  same  restaurant,  as 
white  citizens,  when  they  returned 
home?  I 

In  fact,  if  1964  we  had  the  Briggs 
against  Elliott  case  in  South  Carolina. 
It  was  a  lestding  case  on  school  deseg- 
regation. I  say  leading  case  because 
this  is  one  Thurgood  Marshall  himself 
handled.  It  came  along  with  Brown 
against  Boafd  of  Education  of  Topek^u 
The  reasoni  was  that  Kansas  had  17 
counties  th^re  that  were  totally  inte- 
grated and  another  17  counties  that 
were  totally  segregated  and  the  Gover- 
nor there  a|id  the  people  of  the  State 
of  Kansas  fflien  felt  it  was  not  a  prob- 
lem. They  Were  not  even  going  to  get  a 
lawyer.  By  maneuvering- and  the  par- 
ties were  pretty  clever  then  with  the 
Solicitor  General.  They  upstaged  the 
Kansas  case  because  they  did  not  have 
a  lawyer  and  they  were  going  to  tee 
off  with  thtit  one  and  get  a  good  run- 
ning start  ^n  the  leading  case  on  seg- 
regations. , 
You  coulA  see  us  down  in  what  they 
that    particular    time    the 


called    at 

Wardman  ^ark  Hotel,  which  was  then 
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the  Sheraton  Pare  and  now  the  Shera- 
ton Washington.  They  were  desperate- 
ly calling  to  get  an  attorney,  who,  inci- 
dentally, was  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General. 

He  came  in,  an<  1 1  sat  up  with  him  all 
night  long,  goini  over  the  briefs  Etnd 
what  have  you.  I  [e  knocked  it  all  over 
the  back  fence  tie  next  morning.  He 
made  one  of  tlie  really  great  argu- 
ments in  that  cas  s. 

At  that  particular  time,  one  morning 
we  came  into  Washington.  I  am  trying 
to  give  Senator  Bast  the  flavor  of  why 
I  approach  this  In  a  totally  different 
fashion,  not  in  tne  scholarly,  constitu- 
tional, cross  evei-y  "t,"  dot  every  "1" 
fashion  of  what  I  is  constitutional  and 
what  is  not  constitutional.  I  happen  to 
believe  the  bUl  before  us  is  constitu- 
tional—do not  mJsunderstand  me. 

We  got  in  earfer  one  morning,  right 
down  here  at  Union  Station.  At  that 
particular  time,  we  went  in  at  6:30  in 
the  morning  for  breakfast.  Who 
should  come  in  ^XiA  sit  with  us  to  eat 
breakfast— this  Was  in  1954— but  Thiur- 
good  Marshall.  Well,  as  attorneys,  we 
had  a  good  conversation.  At  the  end  of 
the  breakfast,  I  turned  to  Thurgood 
and  I  said: 

Thurgood,  I  hope  you  will  not  tell  them 
that  you  had  breakfast  with  me  up  here  in 
Washington,  becau^  I  am  in  the  legislature 
down  there.  Govertior  Byrnes  appointed  me 
as  an  attorney  to  come  here.  II  you  say  you 
had  breakfast  with  me,  I  am  ruined. 

Thurgood  turn  ed  to  me  and  said: 

I  will  make  a  dea  I  with  you.  I  Just  advised 
Governor  Stevenson  of  a  difficulty  that  we 
had  in  Cicero,  111. 

He  said: 

I  had  to  send  thi$  family,  for  safekeeping, 
back  down  to  their  original  homes  in  Missis- 
sippi. I  will  make  a  deal  with  you.  I  won't 
tell  South  Carolina  about  eating  breakfast 
with  you  if  you  won't  tell  them  about  Gov- 
ernor Stevenson  ax  d  the  advice  I  had  to  give 


him. 
We 


can  think 


way  about  those 
you  go  back  to 
you  go  right  tc 


now,  in  a  more  en- 


lightened time.  If  you  will,  in  a  light 


kinds  of  things,  but  if 
that  particular  time, 
the  heart  of  voting 
rights.  When  I  rin,  it  was  considered  a 
disgrace  to  solicdt  the  black  vote.  We 
had  just  had  a  case  that  aUowed 
blacks  to  vote.  jAnd  msmy  old  politi- 
cians were  concerned  that  blacks  were 
going  to  invade  ithe  Democratic  Party 
of  South  Carolina. 

What  was  the  Democratic  Party  of 
South  Carolina  at  that  time?  The 
Democratic  Party  was  nothing  more 
than  a  ruse  and  b  scheme  to  make  sure 
that  blacks  did  hot  vote. 

You  can  see  tn  the  South  Carolina 
Democratic  Party  we  had  an  oath— I 
read  from  the  decision.  This  is  not  a 
Senator's  opinioh.  but  rather  a  reading 
from  the  opiniop  in  Broton  v.  Baskin, 
(78  F.  Supp.  938),  back  in  1948,  page 
937.  The  part  of  the  pledge  the  judge 
refers  to  says:     j 
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I  further  solemnly  swear  that  1  (under- 
stand) believe  In  and  will  support  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Democratic  Party  of  South  Caro- 
lina, and  that  I  believe  In  and  will  support 
the  social  (religious)  and  educational  sepa- 
ration of  the  races. 

I  further  solemnly  swear  that  I  believe  in 
the  principles  of  States'  Righte  and  that  I 
am  opposed  to  the  proposed  Federal 
P.E.P.C.  law. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  that  I  guess  I 
took  that  oath.  I  am  trying  to  check  it. 
I  do  not  know  whether  I  signed  it  or 
not.  I  must  have.  I  could  not  have 
qualified,  I  do  not  believe,  and  I  quali- 
fied as  a  candidate  back  in  1948,  in  my 
State,  to  run  for  the  State  legislature. 
I  am  confident  I  took  that  oath  in 
order  to  participate  in  that  Democrat- 
ic primary.  I  cannot  imagine  myself 
today  having  taken  that  oath,  but  that 
is  a  fact  of  life.  That  is  why  I  bring  the 
feel  that  we  all  have  today.  We  have 
come  a  long  way  with  respect  to  voting 
rights.  And  because  of  our  path  we  do 
not  easily  overlook  the  schemes  of 
those  particular  days  and  times. 

In  fact,  in  that  same  case  of  Brown 
against  Baskin,  we  see  there  were  no 
voting  rights— that  was  affirmatively 
stated  in  the  oath.  Again,  from  the  de- 
cision (80  F.  Supp.  1017),  I  read: 

The  Governor  stated  quite  frankly  what 
the  purpose  of  this  was  and  made  no  bones 
of  the  fact  that  the  intention  was  to  keep 
the  piimary  elections  in  South  Carolina  lim- 
ited to  whites  and  discriminate  against  Ne- 
groes. 

That  was  the  official  policy.  That 
was  the  societal  policy  at  that  time.  In 
fact,  they  wanted  to,  by  gosh,  separate 
the  sheep  from  the  goats  and  find  out 
who  were  really  true  South  Carolin- 
ians and  who  should  serve  in  their  leg- 
islature. The  local  newspaper  immedi- 
ately sent  aroimd  a  questionnaire 
asking,  "Do  you  solicit  the  Negro  vote 
in  the  Dem(x:ratic  primary?"  I  remem- 
ber it. 

They  never  would  forgive  me— I  do 
not  know  that  they  have  yet.  They 
have  not  been  particularly  supportive. 
My  answer  was,  "Do  you  solicit  Negro 
subscribers  and  advertisers  to  your 
newspaper?"  That  was  an  affront  to 
them.  They  did  not  like  my  answer. 

Mr.  President,  what  I  am  saying  is 
that  during  those  years,  we  had  not 
only  the  oath  to  be  taken,  the  Gover- 
nor stating  that  was  the  purpose  and 
the  cause,  but  the  general  feeling 
among  newspapers,  bankers,  and  busi- 
ness leadership,  the  civic  leadership, 
everybody  concerned,  that  blacks  par- 
ticipating in  the  electoral  process  was 
a  no-no. 

In  fact,  they  followed  in  the  statuto- 
ry law  with  respect  to  poll  taxes,  with 
respect  to  ownership  of  property.  And 
it  continues  today,  Jime  16,  1982.  I 
read  now  from  the  statutory  provision 
that  is  still  on  the  books  (S.C.  Code 
§  7-5-120). 

Qualifications  for  Registration:  persons 
disqualified. 

Every  citizen  of  this  State  and  the  United 
States 


this  is  the  codified  law  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina  that  I  represent— 
who:  (1)  is  at  least  18  years  of  age:  (2)  is  not 
laboring  under  disabilities  named  in  the 
Constitution  of  1895  of  this  SUte:  (3)  is  a 
resident  in  the  county  and  in  the  polling 
precinct  in  which  the  elector  offers  to  vote; 
(4  Ma)  can  read  and  write  any  section  of  the 
Constitution  submitted  to  the  elector  by  the 
registration  officer,  or  (b)  Is  otherwise 
qualified:  and  .  .  . 

We  all  know  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
prohibits  literacy  tests.  But  my  State 
still  has  one  on  the  books.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
this  statute  would  be  a  limitation  on 
the  franchise  of  the  citizens  of  my 
State. 

There  is  an  old  story  down  South 
that  back  in  those  particular  days  a 
black  man  came  to  the  polls,  presented 
himself,  and  they  gave  him  a  Chinese 
newspaper.  And  Senators  will  imder- 
stand  my  reference  here.  I  want  to  be 
accurate  on  this.  I  am  not  trying  to  t>e 
demeaning,  and  I  certainly  am  not 
trying  to  get  into  the  predicament 
that  a  State  legislator  in  Virginia  did 
recently.  They  said,  "Boy.  can  you 
read  that  newspaper.  Tell  us  what  the 
Constitution  says."  And  he  said,  "I  can 
read  it."  They  said,  "What  does  it 
say?"  He  said.  "Ain't  no  black  man 
going  to  vote  in  South  Carolina 
today." 

They  knew  what  the  procediu-es 
were.  They  knew  the  hurdles.  Senator 
East,  of  trying  to  get  In.  They  knew 
who  was  the  prisoner.  We  are  not  deal- 
ing with  States  as  prisoners.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  counties  and  city 
councils  as  prisoners.  The  attorney 
general  of  my  State  says  that  he  is  not 
a  prisoner. 

The  prisoner  that  the  Senator  and  I 
must  be  concerned  with  is  voting 
rights  for  everyone  regardless  of  race. 
That  is  what  extension  of  the  particu- 
lar act  says.  And  it  should  have  been 
long  settled. 

Now,  if  you  think  it  is  a  matter  of 
just  a  passing  fancy  sasring,  "Well. 
Senator,  you  talked  historically  back 
when  you  first  ran  and  how  it  has  de- 
veloped over  these  many  years,"  I 
could  go  into  it,  but  that  is  not  my 
point.  I  want  to  refer  to  a  case  in 
Edgefield  County  in  my  State  that 
took  place  just  2  years  ago. 

I  am  going  to  read  and  quote  from 
the  judge's  decision,  if  I  can  get  Sena- 
tor East's  attention  and  Senator 
Dole's  attention.  One  of  the  particular 
reasons  is  that  it  is  not  easy  or  a 
happy  thing  to  get  up  and  tell  of  this 
particular  history,  but  unless  we  can 
speak  honestly  and  realistically  and 
objectively  of  what  we  have  learned 
from  our  experiences,  then  we  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  vote  intelligently 
on  this  particular  matter. 

I  do  congratulate  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  for  having  fash- 
ioned this  compromise  that  makes  it 
absolutely  crystal  clear  that  we  are 
not  going  in  for  quotas  but  we  are  cer- 


tainly going  in  for  a  test  that  is  a  real- 
istic test  under  the  circumstances.  And 
now  I  refer  to  those  updated  circum- 
stances. 

The  reason  I  pick  this  is  because  I  do 
not  want  the  media  to  say  that  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGs  ran  down  his  State  of 
South  Carolina  in  order  to  engender 
the  black  vote  and  all  he  is  doing  up 
there  is  just  putting  on  a  show  for  the 
black  vote. 

The  reason  I  refer  to  this  is  this  par- 
ticular decision  is  by  a  Republican,  a 
Republican  judge,  I  say  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska.  This  one  is  a 
pedigree  Republican,  not  a  white 
flight  Republican.  This  one  has  been 
in  the  Republican  Party  long  before  a 
lot  of  them  joined  because  of  other 
reasons,  as  you  well  know.  And  you 
ought  to  read  what  he  said  in  the 
Edgefield  case.  I  read  from  Judge 
Robert  Chapman's  opinion  as  he 
talked  about  the  factual  findings.  He 
cited  in  the  findings  of  fact  at  para- 
graph 32  of  McCain  v.  Lybrand,  CJL 
No.  74-281  (DJS.C.  April  17. 1980): 

32.  The  testimony  of  plaintiffs'  witness 
Brightharp  and  defendants'  witness  H.  Sam 
Oouch  shows  that  blacks  do  not  have  equal 
access  to  the  election  process  and  the 
present  system  dilutes  their  strength. 
Brightharp  testified  that  he  had  decided  to 
run  for  office  In  the  hope  that  voters  would 
decide  on  the  basis  of  issues  or  the  merits  of 
the  candidates  and  In  the  hope  that  racial 
politics  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  After  ana- 
lyzing the  election  and  the  returns,  he  con- 
cluded, sadly,  that  racial  politics  is  ever 
present  tn  Edgefield  County,  and  that  be- 
cause of  it.  blacks  are  not  able  to  participate 
fairly  as  Edgefield  County  voters. 

Mr.  C:rouch,  Secretary  of  the  Edgefield 
CU>unty  Democratic  Party,  testified  that 
blacks  do  not  participate  as  equals  in  the 
electoral  process  of  Edgefield  County,  and 
that  the  present  system  is  the  legacy  of  a 
long  history  of  racial  segregation.  He  said 
that  there  has  been  some  Improvement  but 
it  must  come  slowly,  and  indicated  that  no 
greater  speed  would  be  possible  voluntari- 
ly—that it  would  take  a  court  order. 

If  you  go  to  the  court  transcript  and 
the  testimony  of  the  witness,  Mr. 
Crouch,  he  was  asked  by  the  court. 
"When  will  things  change?"  And  the 
answer  was,  "They  will  not  change 
until  there  is  a  court  order,"  and 
therein  the  need  for  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  think  some  of  the  other  language 
is  very,  very  pertinent  to  the  emphasis 
that  should  be  given  to  oiu*  approach 
to  the  extension  of  this  all-important 
act  and  to  a  point  that  I  would  make 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina.  This  is  from  Judge 
Chapman's  opinion,  and  no  one  has 
ever  accused  Judge  Chapman  of 
racism  or  trying  to  politicize  a  particu- 
lar thing  or,  as  could  be  reported  by 
those  who  would  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  when 
tjilking  on  this  subject,  as  someone 
who  was  just  trying  to  get  the  black 
vote.  Judge  Chapman  is  a  Republican 
judge,  former  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
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lican  Party  in  our  State,  outstanding 
attorney  and  an  outstanding  Judge, 
who,  incidentally,  has  now  been  ele- 
vated to  the  fourth  circuit  court  of  ap- 
peals. Senator  Thurmond  and  I  both 
reconunended  his  elevation.  I  cite  that 
by  way  of  emphasis.  I  send  here,  again 
from  the  McCain  case: 

While  many  of  these  restrictions  have 
been  removed,  i.e.,  sinsle-shot  voting  now  al- 
lowed, no  poll  tax,  no  literacy  test,  imlfied 
school  system.  Jury  selection  open  to  all  reg- 
istered voters,  there  is  stUl.a  long  history  of 
racial  discrimination  in  all  areas  of  life. 
There  is  bloclc  voting  by  the  whites  on  a 
scale  that  this  Court  has  never  before  ob- 
served and  all  advances  made  by  the  blacks 
have  been  under  some  type  of  court  order. 

These  are  very  important  observa- 
tions from  a  Federal  Judge  who  was 
bom  and  raised  in  South  Carolina, 
former  chairman  of  the  Republican 
Party  of  South  Carolina,  outstanding 
attorney,  member  of  the  bar.  Federal 
district  Judge  now  of  the  fourth  circuit 
court  of  appeals,  so  there  Is  a  history 
of  his  experience  wherein  he  says, 
"never  seen  before,"  "never  before  ob- 
served" in  the  experience  of  this  court. 
The  remarks  of  the  Court  continue: 

Participation  in  the  election  process  does 
not  mean  simply  the  elimination  of  legal, 
formal  or  official  barriers  to  black  participa- 
tion. The  standard  Is  whether  the  election 
system  as  it  operates  in  Edgefield  County 
tends  to  make  it  more  difficult  for  blacks  to 
participate  with  full  effectiveness  in  the 
election  process  and  to  have  their  votes 
fully  effective  and  equal  to  those  of  whites. 
Black  voters  have  no  right  to  elect  any  par- 
ticular candidate  or  number  of  candidates. 

Senator,  that  is  your  argimient  and 
my  argument,  and  that  is  what  Judge 
Chapman  agrees  with.  I  quote: 

Black  voters  have  no  right  to  elect  any 
particular  candidate  or  number  of  candi- 
dates, but  the  law  requires  that  black  voters 
and  black  candidates  have  a  fair  chance  of 
being  successful  in  elections,  and  the  record 
in  this  case  definitely  supports  the  proposi- 
tion and  finding  that  they  do  not  have  this 
chance  in  Edgefield  County. 

If  black  candidates  lose  in  the  normal 
give-and-take  of  the  political  arena  then  the 
courts  may  not  interfere. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  I  agree  with  that. 

And  under  no  theory  of  the  law  can  a 
court  direct  a  white  to  vote  for  a  black  or  a 
black  to  vote  for  a  white.  However,  if  there 
is  proof,  and  there  Is  ample  proof  in  this 
case,  that  the  black  candidates  tend  to  lose 
not  on  their  merits  but  solely  because  of 
their  race,  then  the  courts  can  only  find 
that  the  black  voting  strength  has  been  di- 
luted under  the  system  and  declare  the 
same  unconstitutional. 

Black  participation  in  Edgefield  County 
has  been  merely  tokenism,  and  even  this 
has  been  on  a  very  small  scale.  Black  work- 
ers at  the  polling  places  are  appointed  by 
the  white  controlled  democratic  party  and 
blacks  have  been  poorly  represented  even  in 
predominately  black  precincts  as  the  above 
findings  of  fact  reflect. 

I  am  still  quoting  Judge  Chapman's 
opinion. 

There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  the 
amazing  votes  reflected  in  Findings  of  Fact 


28-30  except  that  whites  absolutely  refuse 
to  vote  for  a  b)aok. 

The  County! Council  has  not  been  respon- 
sive to  the  i|eeds  of  black  citizens,  even 
though  they  make  up  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  county. 

This  Is  representative  America.  I  am 
pausing  for  a  moment  in  reading  from 
the  judge's  comments.  To  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na I  quote  ESihu  Root,  who  was  Secre- 
tary of  Stau  for  Teddy  Roosevelt.  He 
said  that  pontics  is  the  practical  art  of 
self-governn|ent.  He  said  someone 
must  tend  to  it  if  we  are  going  to  have 
self-gQvenu4ent.  He  finally  made  the 
observation  that  the  principal  ground 
for  reproach  against  any  American  cit- 
izen should  be  that  he  is  not  a  politi- 
cian. I 

So  we  are  politicians,  and  all  Ameri- 
cans are  poMticians— some  rather  poor 
ones  becaua^  they  do  not  participate 
and  they  register  a  negative;  whereas, 
some  are  liHe  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina,  who  has 
been  willingj  to  present  his  record  and 
his  principffis  and  his  ideals  to  the 
voters  of  North  Carolina,  and  they 
have  elected  him. 

Now,  the  Electoral  process  is  not  Just 
the  academic  "vote"  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, it  is  l^he  feel  that  as  a  citizen 
you  are  part  of  it  and  you  have  had  a 
"fair  chanc^"  as  Judge  Chapman  said. 
The  proces4  allows  our  citizens  a  re- 
sponse and  B  feel  that  they  are  being 
responded  to,  as  he  is  saying  now 
about  the  county  council,  in  that  rep- 
resentative process. 

Senator  Bast,  you  and  I  would  do 
the  greatest  darnage  not  to  extend  this 
particular  Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  refer  to  the  Senator's  remarks. 
Senator  Easf  stated: 

I  have  never  seen  a  piece  of  legislation 
come  before  this  body  that  was  so  ill-con- 
ceived and  so  ^adly  flawed. 

On  the  cokitrary,  it  is  well  conceived, 
weU  adjusted,  not  for  the  academic, 
but  for  reality. 

It  is  very  I  difficult  for  us  politicians 
to  write  a  jaw  that  will  make  people 
work.  We  iave  a  welfare  problem.  I 
have  heard  over  many  years,  "We 
have  to  mate  them  work."  As  a  Gover- 
nor, having  to  administer  the  pro- 
grams, I  know  that  it  is  a  catch-22  situ- 
ation. If  you  try  to  make  them  work 
and  you  penalize  them,  you  destroy 
the  capabilty  of  employment  and  of 
their  working. 

We  found  another  way  around,  not 
the  acadenac,  not  the  categorical  legal 
conunand,  '"Thou  shalt  work,"  which 
has  a  negative  effect  rather  than  a 
positive  effect. 

We  founq  that  if  you  start  at  the 
very  beginning,  in  the  mother's  womb, 
provide  the  mother  with  good  nutri- 
tion—woman, infants,  and  chlldrens 
feeding  program  (WIO— thereafter, 
Head  Start;  thereafter,  title  I  for  the 
disadvantaged;  and  you  bring  along  a 
little  child!  of  strong  mind  and  body. 
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This  child  will  b^  competitive  and  will 
work.  That  is  a  far  better  and  much 
more  productive  solution  than  a 
simple  legal  comijiand. 

In  a  compelling  and  similar  fashion, 
in  voting  rights,  it  would  be  good  to 
write  a  law  and  s^y,  "Thou  shall  vote." 
and  all  people  \fill  vote.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  it  is<  happening,  as  Judge 
Chapman  is  poinjting  out.  He  is  point- 
ing out  why  it  his  happened  and  why 
it  is  difficult  to  ^rrite  that  categorical, 
academic  kind  of  provision  that  you 
would  like  to  see,  that  is  neat  and 
would  apply  to  ]  everybody,  which  it 
does,  but  it  just  depends  on  historic 
experience.  It  applies  to  my  State  and 
others  because  of  what  I  am  reading 
here  and  what  I  know  from  30  years  of 
public  service,  individuals  having  their 

!d. 

e  findings  by  Judge 
Chapman.  He  aaiis: 

The  small  number  of  blacks  employed  by 
the  county,  their  pay  scale,  the  small 
number  of  blaclU  appointed  to  various 
coimty  committee^  and  the  nature,  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  these  committees  are 
stark  proof  of  official  neglect  and  uncon- 
cern on  the  part  ef  the  Edgefield  County 
Council.  I 

Judge  Chapman  is  giving  the  proper 
testing  and  weight  to  the  experience 
there  and  what  {really  happens.  He  is 
not  saying  that  'jjoe  Jones"  is  present- 
ed at  the  polls  |uid  he  was  not  given 
his  rights,  and  :  therefore  put  every- 
hatever.  He  is  talking 
ty  of  circiunstances 
the  individual;  that 
a  cmnulative  fashion 
a  community— the 
county  and  the!  State— it  is  really  a 
denial  of  what  rou  and  I  are  talking 
about  in  representative  govenunent. 

I  continue  reaoing  from  Judge  Chap- 
man's conmients; 

There  are  120  positions  on  various  boards 
and  commissions  appointed  by  the  present 
County  Council.  Of  these,  25  are  held  by 
blacks,  with  9  of  tne  positions  being  on  the 
now  non-existent  human  relations  commit- 
tee and  6  of  the  remaining  16  being  on  the 
senior  citizens  counsel.  Of  the  19  different 
boards  and  comiAisslons  blacks  serve  on 
only  9.  ] 

No  black  has  t>een  elected  to  Coimty 
Council,  the  state  legislature  or  any  county- 
wide  office. 

Let  me  add,  a^  a  reminder,  that  this 
occurs  even  though  blacks  have  a  ma- 
jority of  the  population  in  that  par- 
ticular county,  j 

I  go  back  to  the  comments  by  Judge 
Chapman: 

The  black  serving  on  the  school  board  ob- 
viously serves  as  altoken  and  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  white  power  structure. 

We  all  know  [what  that  is.  That  is 
what  we  are  talking  about  on  the  floor 
of  the  U.S.  Sen4te. 

to  talk  technically 
in  these  kinds  of 
about  the   prisoner 


body  in  Jail,  or 
about  the   tota} 
and  its  impact 
when  it  comes 
and    impacts 


Are  we  goin  % 
about  tokenisc  \ 
things  and  talk 


being  the  county  and  the  State  and 


how  can  these  coxmties  get  clearance 
and  whatever? 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  when 
this  takes  effect  in  2  years,  a  good 
niunber  of  my  counties  will  immedi- 
ately come  out  from  under  preclear- 
ance.  Some  counties  will  have  to  wait 
longer.  We  have  this  situation.  We  are 
not  proud.  We  are  not  trying  to  expose 
ourselves  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  But  if  this  debate  is  going  to 
continue  on  as  though  a  biuich  of 
technical  nuts  got  together  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  and  reported  an 
"ill-conceived  and  so  badly  flawed" 
law,  someone  has  to  give  the  hard, 
bitter  experience  of  the  past  30  years, 
and  even  years  before  that,  where  the 
official  policy,  practices,  conspiracies, 
societal  habits,  customs,  mores,  and 
what-have-you,  said.  "No  you're  not 
going  to  come  in  the  door";  and  the 
law  still  says  so  today,  although  we  do 
not  apply  it.  We  do  not  apply  it  in  my 
State  on  accoimt  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  Federal  Constitution. 
There  is  no  question  about  that. 

I  read  further  from  Judge  Chap- 
man's comments: 

Normally  the  majority  vote  requirement 
and  run-off  elections  to  insure  a  majority  do 
not  dilute  black  voting  strength  but  in  com- 
bination with  all  the  other  evidences  of  dis- 
crimination, bloc  voting  and  disregard  for 
needs  of  black  citizens  the  majority  vote  re- 
quirement, run-off  elections  and  even  stag- 
gered terms  of  the  members  of  council  tend 
to— 

Tend  to  what?  I  am  using  Judge 
Chapman's  word,  not  a  Senator's 
word,  not  the  word  of  somebody  on 
the  Judiciau-y  Committee  staff  who 
has  an  ax  to  grind,  not  a  Democrat, 
not  anybody  in  the  legislative  branch, 
but  in  the  Judicial  branch,  most  re- 
spected and  most  astute, 
tend  to  dilute  the  voting  strength  of  the 
blacks. 

That  is  the  real  problem.  That  is 
why  this  law  is  written  the  way  it  is. 
And  we  will  all  miss  the  mark  if  we 
chase  spurious  claims  about  "Why 
should  not  we  extend  the  act  to  all 
States."  or  "Why  do  the  States  have 
to  come  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
District  Court."  or  "Why  are  we  trying 
to  rush  into  this  after  we  have  been  on 
the  floor  only  9  months?" 

Those  are  all  shifts  and  maneuvers, 
my  friends.  They  are  not  coming  to 
grips  with  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  and  we  know.  Rather,  we  should 
be  proud  now  that  as  a  result  of  that 
Voting  Rights  Act  millions  more  citi- 
zens are  participating  in  the  electoral 
process  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

I  quote  further  from  Judge  Chap- 
man: 

The  present  at-large  voting  plan  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
party  politics  in  Edgefield  County- 
He  is  not  talking  about  the  Republi- 
can Party;  he  is  talking  about  my 
party,  the  Democratic  Party. 


because  there  is  no  competition  between 
parties.  There  is  no  need  for  the  existing 
party  to  seek  the  black  vote. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Is  that  not  a  terri- 
ble thing? 

Yes. 

Mr.  EAST.  WiU  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes;  I  am  deUghted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  EAST.  The  Senator  responds 
with  great  eloquence  to  the  inquiry  I 
had  made  this  morning  as  to  whether 
someone  would  come  forward  and 
defend  an  act  that  will  apply  in  a  dis- 
criminatory fashion,  one;  that  is,  that 
applies  one  way  in  the  South  and  an- 
other way  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
coimtry.  And  the  Senator,  of  course, 
gives  a  very  Interesting  historical  anal- 
ysis of  the  discriminatory  practices 
that  have  prevailed  in  his  own  politi- 
cal party  in  South  Carolina.  Obviously 
for  purposes  of  debate  I  will  accept  his 
description  of  these  practices,  prac- 
tices which  might  offer  good  reason 
for  being  a  Republican  as  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  is. 

Let  me  ask  this  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator. Does  he  feel  that  what  he  has  de- 
scribed in  terms  of  the  past  history  of 
the  Democratic  Party's  discrimination 
against  the  black  voters  of  South 
Carolina  accurately  reflects  the 
party's  attitude  toward  black  voters 
today? 

Putting  it  more  precisely,  are  the  cir- 
cumstances in  South  Carolina  the 
same  today  in  1982  as  they  were  in 
1965  let  alone  1955,  1945.  and  1935? 

My  point  is.  and  I  would  appreciate 
the  Senator's  response  to  this,  that  in 
reality  the  circumstances  have 
changed  dramatically  since  1965  and 
hence  the  original  piupose  of  the  1965 
act  no  longer  exists. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  the  pur- 
pose of  the  1965  act  was  to  encourage 
minority  registration  in  those  areas  of 
the  country  where,  first,  you  had  liter- 
acy tests,  and,  second,  you  had  minori- 
ty voting  registration  rates  of  less 
than  50  percent. 

Now  in  none  of  the  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions do  either  of  those  conditions 
exist.  And  if  the  law  were  to  be  al- 
lowed to  expire  in  August  of  tills  year, 
under  its  current  bailout  provision  all 
areas  would  be  able  to  come  out  from 
under  preclearance.  The  covered  Juris- 
dictions have  complied  with  the  act 
and  they  have  made  progress.  The  fig- 
ures are  compelling  and  impressive. 

Why  should  we  subject  these  Juris- 
dictions once  again  to  a  differing 
standard,  this  time  for  an  additional 
25  years,  and  why  should  we  create 
standards  for  bailout  that  are  more 
difficult  than  they  have  been  for  the 
preceding  17  years?  What  rationale  is 
there  for  such  distinction  unless  the 
Senator  is  saying— and  I  am  inquiring 


as  to  whether  he  is  sajring  this— that 
the  blatant  discrimination  against  the 
black  voters  and  citizens  of  South 
Carolina  by  the  Democratic  Party  of 
the  past,  discrimination  which  he  has 
detailed  and  so  eloquently  explained 
exists  today— that  indeed  it  exists 
today  in  precisely  that  degree  and  in- 
tensity that  we  need  not  only  to 
impose  this  law  again  for  another  25 
years  but  also  to  impose  more  sUin- 
gent  standards  than  the  original  act  of 
1965  imposed? 

If  so.  the  Senator  by  his  own  mouth 
indicts  his  party  and  his  State  In  a  way 
I  find  difflcult  to  believe. 

I  can  say  for  North  Carolina,  and  I 
would  think  other  Senators  would  be 
prepared  to  speak  on  behalf  of  their 
affected  States,  that  what  he  describes 
about  the  Democratic  Party  does  not 
characterize  the  Democratic  Party  of 
my  State.  I  would  not  be  willing  to 
accept  such  a  characterization. 

Under  our  Governor,  under  our 
Democratic-controlled  State  legisla- 
ture—and the  Democratic  Party  con- 
trols the  election  system  of  the  State 
of  North  Carolina— it  would  not  be  ac- 
curate to  make  such  a  description  of 
the  current  situation  in  my  State,  and 
I  say  that  as  a  Republican. 

But  do  I  understand  the  Senator  to 
be  saying  that  in  South  Carolina  this 
is  the  way  his  party,  which  obviously 
controls  the  State  govenunent  of 
South  Carolina,  is  operating,  operat- 
ing in  the  same  way  that  it  did  in  earli- 
er decades  with  all  the  insidious  prac- 
tices that  the  Senator  has  detailed?  I 
cannot  believe  those  are  the  condi- 
tions that  prevail  in  South  Carolina.  Is 
he  saying  they  do? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Senator  East  had 
about  20  questions.  I  tried  to  Jot  them 
down.  He  got  me  when  he  said  what 
could  be  the  rationale?  And  that  is 
why  I  am  appearing  on  the  floor. 
What  would  be  the  rationale  for  ex- 
tending this  act  under  all  of  these  cir- 
cumstances? And  I  remembered  the 
words  they  used  to  have  on  the  Boys 
Town  Stamp,  "He  ain't  heavy.  Father; 
he's  my  brother." 

That  is  the  rationale  for  me.  I  do  not 
look  upon  that  as  a  burden.  I.  no  the 
contrary,  see  a  greater  burden  having 
these  Idnds  of  things  continuing.  This 
I  have  read  is  from  Judge  Chapman's 
decision  dated  April  17.  1980.  not  1965. 
That  is  only  2  years  ago. 

Now,  if  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wants  to  try  to  make  it  a 
party  debate,  I  would  advise  not.  I 
started  off  by  saying  I  respected  him 
in  that  and  he  started  running  a 
touchdown  in  all  directions  about  a 
party  controlling  the  State.  He  knows 
differently.  You  have  our  former  Re- 
publican Governor  Edwards  over  there 
as  your  Secretary  of  Etaergy.  We  have 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na who  is  a  Republican.  We  have  the 
majority  of  the  congressional  delega- 
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CONGRESS! 


Uon  from  the  State  of  South  Carolina 
as  Republican. 

So  do  not  run  off  about  this  is  a 
party  argument. 

Mr.  EAST.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  am  going  to  com- 
plete some  of  the  20  questions. 

Mi.  east.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  No:  I  do  not  yield 
at  this  particular  point. 

I  want  to  get  it  through  to  the  Sena- 
tor that  this  is  not  a  party  situation.  It 
is  an  experience  that  I  point  out  that 
is  the  best  way  I  can  tell  the  Senator 
without  going  into  "I  heard  and  I  saw 
and  I  was  told."  That  is  one  of  the 
thtnss  for  a  trial  lawyer  on  this 
"court"  the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
that  "hearsays"  and  anything  told  and 
the  anecdote  presentations  we  make 
get  by  and  do  not  have  the  substance 
of  fact. 

I  am  presenting  to  the  Senator  the 
factual  finding  by  Judge  Chapman 
dated  right  now.  This  case  was  later 
reversed  on  account  of  the  Mobile  case 
and  now  Is  going  back,  and,  if  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  extended,  it  will 
come  back  in  again  and  be  very  appli- 
cable to  that  particular  legal  finding 
by  Judge  Chapman. 

We,  as  Democrats,  are  not  control- 
ling the  State.  I  wish  we  were.  But  I 
can  tell  the  Senator  the  far,  far  major- 
ity of  the  minority  vote  is  within  our 
party  because  we  have  been  able  to 
forthrlghtly  state  that  this  Is  not  right 
and  we  are  not  having  any  monkey- 
shines,  and  I  do  not  accept  his  ration- 
ale for  the  enactment  of  the  1965  act 
about  the  minority  representation,  or 
whatever  he  stated.  The  percentage  of 
voters  may  have  been  the  triggering 
factor,  but  the  fundamental  rationale 
was  to  put  an  end  to  all  forms  of  racial 
discrimination  in  voting  once  and  for 
all.  Because  this  Job  is  not  done  is  the 
reason  we  are  here  today. 

It  was  for  these  many,  many  other 
reasons  that  we  poihted  out  that 
Judge  Chapman  hais  referred  to  in  a 
most  eloquent  fashion  and  that  is  a 
fair  chance.  It  is  important  that  we 
not  Just  give  people  a  mechanical 
right,  title,  and  privilege  to  vote:  it  is 
important  that  elections  are  so  held 
that  the  voters  will  not  feel  as  though 
they  should  not  show  up  that  morning 
and  that  they  are  not  discouraged 
from  the  representative  process. 

"To  dilute  the  voting  strength." 
Those  are  important  things  that 
Judge  Chapman  talks  about. 

So  he  does  not  Just  have  a  technical 
concern— because  they  had  a  50  per- 
centage point  level,  as  you  indicate, 
for  the  enactment  of  the  1965  act.  On 
the  contrary,  he  has  real,  practical 
concerns.  These  are  the  Federal 
coiul's  concerns.  These  are  the  law  of 
the  land's  concerns,  and  should  be,  I 
contend,  the.  concerns  of  the  Senators 
on  this  floor  today. 
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this  day  and  age. 


I  do  not  at:cept  the  description  you 
have  given  l^ere  to  the  application  of 
this  law— applied  in  a  discriminatory 
fashion.  Wliat  you  have  historically, 
which  you  seem  to  totally  blind  your- 
self from  seeing,  is  a  pattern  and  a 
practice  anq  a  history  of  discrimina- 
tion. 1 

Necessarily,  if  a  law  is  going  to  apply 
in  a  realistiq  fashion,  if  the  remedy  is 
to  be  bad,  then  you  have  got  to  take 
that  historiczil  realistic  experience  and 
apply  that  law  and,  yes,  technically 
you  could  ^y  it  is  being  applied 
discrlmlnatorily.  but  it  is  being  applied 
to  a  discrimination  we  are  trying  to 
eliminate,  and  that  should  be  the  un- 
derstanding here. 

This  is  not  Just  that  we  happened 
down  the  foad  this  afternoon  and 
somebody  said  something  about  voting 
rights,  and  $o  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
sort  of  get  together.  Senators,  and  let 
us  have  a  litxle  Voting  Rights  Act  that 
would  apply  equally  to  everybody  in 
America,  without  looking  at  the  dis- 
crlminatorj^ractices. 

Come  to  aouth  Carolina.  I  would  be 
glad  to  hav^  you  there,  and  I  would 
take  you  arqund,  and  you  would  see,  if 
you  want  ta{  try  to  talk  about  parties, 
who  has  discriminated  against  blacks 
and  how  they  feel  about  it  and  how 
difficult  it  \$  because  of  that  discrimi- 
nation and  I  the  positions  they  have 
taken  and  tpe  lack  of  understanding 
that  they  have. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  something 
which  has  long  since  passed,  has  been 
accepted  anjd  taken  for  granted.  We 
have  held  elections,  we  have  gotten 
registrars  there.  I  have  appointed  the 
U.S.  attorneys,  I  have  worked  with  the 
Republican-uppointed  U.S.  attorneys. 
We  have  problems  in  those  elections, 
and  we  get  out  there  and  we  watch 
them. 

We  had  an  election  which  affected 
several  of  n  y  friends.  Just  2  years  ago, 
there  were  voting  irregularities  and 
these  thingi  still  occur.  What  we  are 
saying,  is  "iTes.  if  you  want  to  call  it 
going  overboard,  then,  heavens,  let  us 
go  overboaird  in  the  direction  of 
having  too  tnany  people  qualified  and 
too  many  people  vote,"  because  if 
there  is  an  evil,  that  is  the  evil  that 
wUl  come  ftom  it,  what  you  will  have 
instead  of  6 1.7  percent  of  minorities 
voting  you  !  might  get,  if  you  get  an 
overreactioo  from  our  voting  rights 
law,  get  a  lOO-percent  result. 

Is  that  ah  evil?  Is  that  something 
wrong?  Is  mat  something  grievous  to 
occur  or  is  that  a  desired  result?  What 
is  the  partiQular  evil  as  you  see  it?  The 
years  on  ebd  of  petitioning  to  come 
out  from  Qnder  and  the  writing  to 
Washington?  That  is  a  burden.  They 
come  to  the  Senator's  office.  We  go 
down  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  we 
go  over  the  hearing  of  that  particular 
case.  We  meet  with  that  county  coun- 
cil. I  would  rather  assmne  that  burden 
than  have  i  linority  voters  deterred,  in 
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from  participating  in 
the  process.  Thai  is  what  is  wrong  in 
America  today.  We  ought  not  to  be  de- 
bating this  particular  bill.  We  ought  to 
whip  right  on  through,  pass  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  get 
on  to  other  imp<irtant  matters,  is  my 
particular  positio  n. 

I  can  read  mon  \  from  the  Judge's  de- 
cision. I  regret  t  lat  my  distinguished 
colleague  cannot  see  and  imderstand 
what  has  occurre  d  in  the  State  he  rep- 
resents long  befcre  he  ever  got  there. 
Welcome.  We  aie  delighted  to  have 
your  leadership. 

But  I  have  listened  to  this,  I  have 
seen  it.  I  understand  and  I  hope  I  have 
learned  a  little.  :  have  got  a  lot  more 
to  learn.  But  tiere  is  one  thing  I 
learned  and  that  Is  that  we  camnot 
play  around  on  t  lis  one  with  the  tech- 
nicalities and  w(  rry  about  the  States 
and  some  kind  of  primer  argiunent 
and  constitution^  law  course  No.  1, 
because  if  you  Audy  it  in  depth  you 
will  find  that  it  i$  constitutionally  pre- 
eminently correct. 

Senator  Dole  has  fashioned  that 
particular  compromise  that  settled  the 
issue  that  botqered  adl  of  us  who 
worked  in  this  pirticular  field.  I  might 
continue  to  say  {that  I  have  been  on 
the  side  of  th^  Senator's  State  of 
North  Carolina  when  his  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Sam  Ervin,  was 
here.  I  worked  ofi  that  particular  case, 
Swaom  against  dharlotte-Mecklenburg 
Board  of  Education,  so  I  have  had  a 
limited  role.  vemr.  very  limited— I  do 
not  want  to  try  Eo  mislead,  but  I  cer- 
tainly had  a  tnemendous  interest.  I 
have  emulated  North  Carolina.  I  have 
revered  it.  It  had  led  the  way  in  indus- 
trial expansion.  It  has  helped  me  to  in- 
stitute my  technical  training  program, 
it  has  brought  prosperity  to  our  State. 


It  has  been  a  1 
entire  Southeast 

I  would  C01 
you  help  in  thai 
and  not  sit  lu-oi 
this  one  here  al 


ler.  Senator,  of  the 


1,  if  you  please,  that 
continued  leadership 
id  auid  hold  bausk  on 
ut  how  are  we  going 
to  get  preclearaiice  amd  how  terrible  it 
is  going  to  be  f<^r  a  coimty  council  or 
the  State  of  South  Carolina  or  an  at- 
torney general  dr  the  particular  delay 
in  the  bureaucracy  that  we  will  have 
to  go  through.    | 

Yes,  bureaucr^y,  we  go  through  a 
lot  more  bureaucracy  for  a  lot  of  lesser 
reasons.  I  have  talked  to  the  minority 
leadership  manjy,  many  times,  and 
they  feel  with  ithis  particular  assur- 
ance that  they  dan  work  and  they  can 
participate  and  they  can  be  reflective, 
and  they  au-e  coming  in  at  the  local 
being  elected  to  the 
councils  in  South  Carolina.  The  chair- 
man of  the  county  councU  in  my  pao*- 
ticular  hometo^m  has  been  a  black; 
the  city  Judge  pf  my  hometown  is  a 
a  black  police  chief. 
The  City  Council  of  Charleston  is  half 
black  and  half  v  hite  in  my  own  home- 


town. In  my  State  we  have  a  black 
Federal  district  Judge.  The  first  one 
for  the  Federal  district  court  in  the 
Southeast.  Senator  THURMOin)  Joined 
me  auid  we  ought  to  continue  in  that 
direction.  We  should  not  be  delaying 
here  and  talking  about  the  9-month 
"mad  rush."  We  should  not  try  to 
twist  the  characterization  of  the  indi- 
vidual convictions  stated  here  today. 
Or,  talk  about  discrediting  one's  party 
imd  discrediting  one's  State. 

On  the  contrary,  I  have  very  much 
respect  for  my  SUte  for  cleaning  this 
up.  I  am  citing  the  McCain  case  as  an 
exception,  if  you  please,  not  the  gener- 
al practice  by  any  manner  of  means. 

As  I  have  indicated  in  the  debate, 
after  this  becomes  law  we  will  have 
mamy  of  our  counties  come  out  be- 
cause they  have  complied  with  the  law 
for  the  10-year  period,  facing  up  to 
this  because  it  is  important.  We  think 
this  is  not  only  Just  equad  Justice 
under  the  law,  but  economically  we 
are  not  going  to  advance  except  to- 
gether. That  is  our  feel  in  the  society 
of  South  Carolina  today,  and  that  is 
why  I  do  not  hesitate  coming  on  the 
floor  auid  clarifying  the  Senator's  par- 
ticular misgivings  about  the  so-called 
technicalities  and  what  would  be  re- 
quired, because.  Senator,  they  really, 
really  are  not  pertinent  at  aJl. 

The  prisoner— I  will  go  back  to  your 
description— is  not  the  State  of  North 
Carolina,  not  the  county  council  and 
not  the  city  council  or  whatever  politi- 
cal entity  you  have  got  down  there. 
The  prisoner  is  the  individual  voter  in 
your  State  and  my  State.  That  is  who 
has  been  the  prisoner,  not  the  State 
by  any  manner  of  means. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EAST.  Again  I  admire  the  great 
eloquence  amd  conviction  with  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  states  his  position.  Obviously, 
we  do  have  some  disagreement  over 
whether  the  situation  he  describes  is 
the  same  today  as  it  was  at  an  earlier 
period.  I  would  certainly,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Cau-olina  would,  main- 
tain that  it  is  not. 

Let  me  ask  this  question.  Senator: 
Would  the  Senator  be  willing  to  sup- 
port an  amendment  to  make  the  1965 
Voting  Rights  Act  nationwide  in  its 
application  with  respect  to  preclear- 
ance  because 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Cui  I  answer  it 
right  at  that  particular  point? 

Mr.  EAST.  Can  I  explain 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Because,  in  my 
Judgment,  this  particular  bill  reported 
from  the  Judiciaj-y  Committee,  is  uni- 
form as  concerns  these  particular  ex- 
periences. I  think  it  applies  universadly 
now. 

Mr.  EAST.  Here  is  my  point.  The 
section  5  preclearance  provisions,  of 
course,  are  applicable  to  the  affected 
States,  involving  your  State  and  mine. 


I  notice  a  very  fine  minority  regis- 
tration rate  in  the  Senator's  State, 
61.4  percent.  But,  for  example,  in  Mas- 
siWJhusetts  the  rate  is  43  percent;  in 
Mississippi  it  is  72  percent.  Supposedly 
.that  is  how  we  are  determining— at 
least  it  is  one  way  we  cam  quantify— 
minority  pairticipation. 

Well  now,  if  we  are  going  to  continue 
the  act,  so  be  it,  then  why  can  we  not 
identify  it  nationwide?  I  am  raiising 
the  question,  whether,  if  rau:ial  dis- 
crimination and  prejudice  against  our 
black  citizens  is  as  extensive  and  as 
widespreaul  as  the  Senator  has  indicat- 
ed, it  is  merely  a  regional  phenome- 
non. 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it 
does  not  exist  in  other  parts  of  the 
country.  If  it  pervades  the  «itire  elec- 
toral process  to  the  degree  the  Senator 
is  suggesting  it  does  in  the  South,  a 
point  I  am  willing  to  concede  to  the 
Senator  only  for  the  purposes  of 
debate,  why  not  apply  this  law  nation- 
wide on  preclearance? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  thn  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
be  given  an  additional  half  an  hour. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  would  like  to 
answer  the  Senator's  question.  I  Join 
in  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
for  his  courtesy  in  the  request. 

Section  5  Is  now  nationwide  in  its  ap- 
plication. There  is  no  question  about 
10  towns  in  Massachusetts  being  cov- 
ered under  the  law— the  Senator  gave 
the  statistical  finding  there.  To  pauitt- 
phrase  Judge  Chapman,  no  one  can  be 
forced  to  vote,  a  white  for  a  black  or  a 
black  for  a  white,  and  no  one  cam  be 
forced  to  register. 

You  see,  in  my  State,  it  is  a  matter 
of  pride.  It  gives  citizens  a  good  feel- 
ing. Minorities  have  been  suffering,  in 
a  sense,  from  a  feeling  of  second-class 
citizenship  and  they  Jimip  on  the 
chamce  to  participate.  It  may  be  differ- 
ent in  Massachusetts,  I  do  not  know.  I 
do  know  the  law  now  applies  to  10  of 
the  towns  up  there. 

But,  in  any  event,  it  is  nationwide.  I 
cannot  accept  the  description  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  that  it  is  not  na- 
tionwide. I  would  not  vote  for  the  Sen- 
ator's amendment.  I  am  not  going  to 
play  games  on  this  one.  I  can  teU  you 
that. 

We  know  that  the  law  is  good.  It 
works  and  it  is  well  applied  ,  and  the 
historical  record  made  by  the  Judlci- 
airy  Committee,  I  think,  is  very  signifi- 
cant. So  we  have  a  good  extension  of 
the  act  and  I  am  not  going  to  Join  in 
the  games  of  amendments. 


Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  diffi- 
culty I  have,  then,  is  how  one  Justifies 
treating  one  au-ea  of  the  country  or 
one  State  differently  tham  the  rest 
when  no  justification  for  doing  so 
exists,  from  the  statistics,  and  I  would 
argue,  either  quantitatively  or  qualita- 
tively. Such  a  coiu^e  perpetuates  the 
notion  that  racial  prejudice  is  exclu- 
sively the  province  of  the  Southeast- 
em  part  of  the  country.  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  willing  to  axxxpt  that  as 
an  accurate  description. 

So  if  the  statistical  registration  is 
lower,  which  it  is,  for  example,  in  Mas- 
sachusetts, than  in  Mississippi,  but  if 
it  is  only  Mississippi  that  is  required  to 
come  up  to  Washington  to  meet  the 
venue  requirements:  if  the  burden  of 
proof  is  upon  Mississippi  and  not  Mas- 
sachusetts: if  only  Mississippi  is  sub- 
ject to  bailout  standards  that  are  im- 
possible to  meet,  I  would  ask,  how  can 
one  go  back  to  Mississippi  and  Justify 
the  different  treatment  when  the  facts 
certainly  do  not  warrant  it  in  terms  of 
registration  figures,  the  original  focus 
of  the  act? 

Again,  I  submit  as  a  matter  of  con- 
ventional wisdom,  I  do  not  accept  the 
idea  that  racial  bias  is  unique  to  the 
South.  What  rationale  does  one  give 
for  a  purely  regionad  application  of 
this  law,  getting  back  to  my  point? 
Why  not  nationwide  application,  then? 
Why  not  have  all  Jiu-isdictions  come 
for  preclearamce  if  their  registration 
figures  f aJl  below  those  originally  pre- 
scribed in  the  au:t?  Again,  I  sense  a 
double  standard  here,  amd  that  is  con- 
trary to  one  of  the  great  tenets  of 
Anglo-American  laws  that  all  indivld- 
uails,  all  States,  or  adl  entities  ought  to 
be  treated  in  the  same  way  unless 
there  is  some  reasonable  basis  for  dis- 
tinction. And  I  submit  there  is  none  In 
this  case,  at  least  not  a  (>alpable  one.  I 
would  like  to  have  the  basis  explained 
to  me.  That  is  my  question. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Could  we  make  one 
point  in  the  original  instance  clear?  I 
am  yielding  on  the  Senator's  time.  I 
wamt  to  reserve  the  remaining  time  I 
have. 

Mr.  EAST.  It  was  my  imderstandlng 
that  we  had  extended  the  Senator's 
time  by  30  minutes;  hence,  the  time  is 
coming  out  of  the  Senator's  time. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Can  I  have  it  imder 
your  time? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pau-don? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  would  like  to  pre- 
serve that  extra  time,  if  I  can.  I  wlU 
taJie  it  out  of  my  time  and  answer  this 
one  question,  then  if  the  Senator 
wishes,  he  can  taike  it  out  of  his  time. 
Would  that  be  aU  right? 

Mr.  EAST.  Parliamentary  inquiry,  if 
I  might.  We  had  been  pursuing  this 
discussion  on  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina.  I  made  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  that  he  be  given 
an  additional  half  an  hour,  which  he 
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was  given,  and  then  we  went  on  with 
the  discussion.  I  would  presujne,  then, 
that  the  time  to  this  point  has  been 
consiuned  is  his  time,  as  opposed  to 
my  time,  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  In  that  case,  let  me 
answer  the  Senator's  question,  but  I 
say.  not  to  be  impolite,  the  next  ques- 
tion, if  the  Senator  has  another  ques- 
tion, I  would  be  glad  to  respond  to  it 
on  his  time. 

Mr.  EAST.  If  I  might  make  one  addi- 
tional observation,  I  was  responding 
because  the  Senator  had  come  up  to 
the  floor,  which  I  compliment  him  for 
doing,  and  directed  very  specific  com- 
ments to  me  personally  and  I  felt  it 
appropriate  that  I  respond  to  them, 
but  on  the  time  of  the  Senator,  be- 
cause my  time  is  limited;  and,  hence, 
my  reservation  about  using  it  in  a 
lavish  way  here. 

I  felt  that  an  unreasonable  imposi- 
tion upon  the  Senator  because,  again, 
he  had  directed  his  comments  and  in- 
quiry directly  to  me  personally;  hence, 
we  would  use  his  time  as  opposed  to 
mine.  And  I  would  like  to  continue  on 
that  basis  if  it  is  suitable  to  him. 

(Mr.  QUATLE  assxuned  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  answer  the 
Senator's  question.  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  lavish.  We  are  both  Senators  and  I 
do  not  believe  we  have  lavish  time 
here.  I  believe,  I  say  to  the  Senator, 
that  you  are  definitely  right. 

I  read  what  you  had  to  say  in  the 
RccoRi).  Of  course,  "everyone  here  is 
honorable  in  this  debate,  pro  or  con." 
And  I  believe  the  comments  you  made 
were  presented  in  a  good  tone  and  in  a 
good  fashion.  But  as  someone  with  the 
experiences  that  I  have  had,  I  Just 
wondered  how  you  spoke  that  way.  I 
began  to  look  at  the  Record  and  I 
began  to  see,  well,  this  gentleman  Just 
has  not  been  through  it.  He  has  not 
been  running  in  races  where  blacks 
were  not  allowed,  where  Governors 
were  stating  their  intention  to  keep 
the  primary  elections  in  South  Caroli- 
na limited  to  whites,  or  where  the  law 
was  such  that  they  could  actuaUy  not 
only  not  participate  but  you  had  to 
take  an  oath  that  yoii  would  not  even 
associate  and  have  anything  to  do 
with  minority  citizens.  So  I  thought 
my  experiences  would  contribute 
something  to  the  discussion  here  on 
the  floor. 

Now,  specifically  in  answer  to  your 
question,  and  then  yielding  further,  if 
you  wish,  on  your  time— but  this  is  all 
on  my  time.  No,  you  do  not  treat  one 
State  differently.  The  law  does  not 
treat  them  differently.  The  States 
treated  the  people  differently.  That  is 
where  you  cannot  understand  and  see 
what  I  see. 

Perhaps  we  are  looking  at  the  glass 
and  one  is  saying  it  is  half  filled  and 
the  other  one  saying  it  is  half  empty.  I 
hope  that  is  not  so. 


I  think,  all  the  contrary,  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  has  reported  out  a  re- 
sponsible Extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  ActL  I  think  it  is  needed.  I 
think  the  particular  amendment 
worked  oul  by  Senator  Dole  is  most 
pertinent.  I  hope  we  can  carry 
through  wii  h  it. 

Yes.  if  yo^  go  back  home  and  say  we 
are  being  treated  differently  and 
somebody  believes  you.  then  I  would 
be  the  first,  if  I  had  not  heard  and  did 
not  know  viAiat  we  are  talking  about,  I 
would  say,  ''Well,  the  dirty  bums.  I  do 
not  want  (jo  be  treated  differently." 
And  I  am  not  pleading  here  on  the 
floor  for  different  treatment. 

On  the  contrary,  I  am  pleading  on 
the  floor  to  recognize  the  history  and 
the  background  where  the  States 
themselves  (treated  black  voters  differ- 
ently. Did  |he  Governor  of  Massachu- 
setts come'  and  say,  "No  way.  They 
Just  can't  even  participate  in  this  elec- 
toral process"?  Does  the  record  I  read 
to  you  indicate  that?  Is  there  anything 
like  that  oti  the  statute  books  in  the 
State  of  Mlissachusetts?  Is  there  any- 
thing in  the  historical  record,  as  I 
have  read  from  the  McCain  case,  that 
is  similar  ID  Massachusetts?  There  are 
those  10  towns  in  Massachusetts  that 
are  covered.  But,  in  a  general  sense, 
they  did  not  have  those  kinds  of  prac- 
tices. They  did  not  approach  it  in  that 
particular  fashion.  And  I  think  we 
have  had  t©  suffer— there  is  no  better 
word— we  iKive  had  to  suffer  as  a  par- 
ticular resist. 

Why  did'  they  look  upon  us.  from 
your  section  and  my  section,  as  differ- 
ent? They  do  not  do  it  to  anybody 
from  the  West,  the  Midwest,  the 
North,  or  Ihe  East.  On  the  contrary, 
they  look  at  us  because  we  have 
been— over  the  past  years,  not  today— 
discriminatbry.  I  will  fight  side  by  side 
with  you  that  we  are  doing  way  better, 
but  there  i$  still  discrimination.  And,  I 
do  not  know  whether  we  will  be  dead 
and  gone  wfhen  all  discrimination  is  re- 
moved. Ho^iefuly,  this  particular  act 
will  help  remove  any  that  persists  stiU 
today. 

But    we 
people,  oui 
leadership, 
cratic 
that 
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are  a  very  enlightened 
black  leadership,  oiu*  white 
our  Republican  and  Demo- 
Parttes  both.  I  am  only  sasing 
we  should  not  hesitate  and  get 
into  what  Is  happening  in  Massachu- 
setts when  we  know  that  that  is  not 
even  applk^able  except  in  10  towns 
that  came  under  the  particular  act,  or 
what  is  happening  in  Hawaii.  The  ma- 
jority of  the  black  minority  voters  live 
with  you  a|id  me. 

Here  is  4  binding  I  have  Just  found, 
after  a  deliberative  hearing,  not  politi- 
cal witnesses  coming  up  and  attesting 
before  the  National  Congress,  but 
properly  presented  witnesses  with 
cross-exanlnation  in  a  court  of  law. 
Here  is  aj  factual  finding  that,  yes. 
here  is  a  poimty  with  a  majority  of 
blacks  an4  they  Just  cannot  get  in. 


Their  vote  is  of  no  value;  their  vote  is 
diluted;  their  vote  is  not  counted.  It  is 
the  most  discriminatory,  said  Judge 
Chapman,  that  he  has  seen  in  the  his- 
tory of  that  pariicular  court,  referring 
to  himself,  and  he  has  lived  there— we 
are  about  the  sime  age— for  all  of  his 
life,  for  the  pasti  60  years. 

So  that  is  the  answer  to  your  case.  I 
do  not  yield  or  agree  with  your  par- 
ticular descriptions.  If  you  believe 
those  are  accurate  descriptions,  Sena- 
tor, vote  as  you  i  will.  I  can  understand 
it.  I  have  only  come  to  the  floor  to  try 
to  correct  tho  le  particular  descrip- 
tions. 

Mr.  Presiden .,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  the  following  two  letters.  One 
is  from  the  attorney  general  of  South 
Carolina  in  which  he  states  that  the 
"extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
uniformly  thrmghout  the  entire 
United  States  vould  be  a  mistake." 
The  other  is  irom  the  governor  of 
South  Carolinf  in  which  he  urges 
strong  support  [or  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

'  ATTORIfKT  OmCRAI, 

Columbia,  S.C.,  December  IS,  1981. 
Hon.  Strom  Tin7ii|ioin>, 
U.S.  Senator.         J 
Senate  Office  Buitfiing,  Washington.  D.C. 

Deah  Senator:  B  have  received  your  letter 
of  October  21.  1981,  and  considered  it  at 
length.  I  am  impnessed  by  the  thought  and 
effort  you  have  put  into  achieving  the 
proper  conclusloiu  with  respect  to  the 
Voting  Rights  AcU 

In  view  of  the  f^t  that  your  letter  noted 
that  Congress  would  be  considering  this 
piece  of  legislation  in  1982,  I  have  delayed 
answering  your  latter,  and  I  hope  that  the 
present  response  i^  timely. 

The  extension  pi  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
uniformly  throughout  the  entire  United 
States  would  be  a  mistake.  At  first  impres- 
sion, it  has  an  appeal,  but  I  think  that  its 
effect  would  be  meaningless  when  fully  con- 
sidered. As  noted  In  your  letter,  many  states 
would  be  brought  within  the  scope  of  the 
Act  if  It  were  extended  nationwide,  and  the 
effect  of  extending  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
their  Jurisdictions  would  really  amount  to  a 
nullity.  In  all  except  the  states  having  bilin- 
gual problems,  I  presume  that  automatic  ex- 
emption would  be  granted,  and  the  natural 
effect  is  to  place  the  law  back  In  Identically 
the  same  position  in  which  it  now  rests.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  unfair  to  place  within  the 
Act  those  states  Which  have  heretofore  not 
been  brought  within  its  ambit  and  to  cast  on 
them  the  burdeii  of  removing  themselves 
from  it.  It  would  pe  of  slight  consolation  to 
this  State  to  see  a  majority  of  those  states 
immediately  achieve  bailout. 

Additionally,  the  extension  nationwide 
would  Involve  an  enormous  amount  of  ad- 
ministrative detail  on  the  Department  of 
Justice.  We  knoitv  that  better  than  any 
other  state  in  the  union  for  the  reason  that 
we  have  complied  faithfully  with  the  sub- 
mission requirements  since  the  enactment 
of  the  statute  In  1965.  No  other  state  has 
done  this  and  a  number  of  them  have  re- 
gretted it  because  the  statutes  which  they 


failed  to  submit 
implementation 
ment  of  Justice. 


vere  then  precluded  from 
>y  action  of  the  Depart- 
Since  1965,  we  have  han- 


dled a  total  of  ai  iproximately  1382  submis- 


sions in  this  Office,  and  we,  therefore,  speak 
from  some  familiarity  with  the  problem. 

Nor  do  I  believe  that  the  Department  of 
Justice  could  have  this  function  as  they  su-e, 
from  my  observation  with  the  local  District 
Attorney's  office,  rather  heavily  involved 
themselves  and  facing,  as  all  of  us,  the  im- 
minence of  economic  cutback. 

With  respect  to  the  bailout  procedure,  it  is 
my  view  that  the  logical  way  to  handle  that 
is  by  vesting  in  the  federal  district  courts 
the  authority  to  hear  petitions  for  relief 
from  the  application  of  the  Voting  Rights 
law.  Any  decisions  by  the  local  courts  would, 
of  course,  be  subject  to  appellate  procedure. 
This  can  have  a  detrimental  effect  in  at 
least  one  respect  by  making  easier  the  avail- 
ability of  local  witnesses  not  only  to  the  pe- 
titioner but  also  to  the  respondent.  We  dis- 
covered this  in  this  Office  under  former 
HEW  statutory  procedures.  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  that  time  was  vested 
with  authority  to  have  matters  arising 
under  the  law  determined  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  in  the  local  state.  We  prevailed 
upon  the  Commissioner  to  have  a  case  then 
pending  disposed  of  in  South  Carolina,  with 
the  result  that  the  hearing  officer  was  inun- 
dated with  witnesses,  contrary  to  the  posi- 
tion the  State  was  taking,  and  this  had  a 
controlling  effect  upon  the  judgment  which 
was  rendered  by  the  trial  officer  in  that 
case. 

On  balance,  however,  I  believe  that  vest- 
ing jurisdiction  to  hear  bailout  petitions  in 
the  local  federal  district  courts  is  a  fair  and 
appropriate  procedure. 

Some  modifications  in  the  criteria  govern- 
ing the  present  bailout  procedures  could  be 
made  but  I  have  not  fully  resolved  these  in 
my  own  mind. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  soon  after 
the  enactment  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  we 
instituted  an  action  in  the  Original  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
questioning  the  validity  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  See,  South  Carolina  v.  Katzen- 
bach,  383  U.S.  301  (1966).  The  Supreme 
Court  resolved  the  matter  adversely  to  our 
contention,  and  since  then,  we  have  faith- 
fully abided  by  the  law  upheld  by  the  high- 
est court  in  our  land. 

I  appreciate  your  letter  and  an  opportuni- 
ty to  express  my  views  to  you. 

With  best  wishes. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dahixl  r.  McLeod, 
Atlomey  QenenU. 

Statz  or  SotJTH  Carolina, 
OmcK  or  THE  Governor, 

January  27.  1982. 
Hon.  Orrin  O.  Hatch, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Hatch:  In  1940,  three  thou- 
sand black  citizens  in  South  Carolina  were 
registered  to  vote;  today  that  figures  stands 
at  over  323,000. 

Between  the  days  following  Reconstruc- 
tion and  the  advent  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act,  one  black  citizen  held  elective 
office  in  our  state;  today  blacks  hold  15 
seats  In  our  House  of  Representatives  and 
58  significant  county  offices. 

Should  we  now  abandon  this  landmark  of 
liberty?  Should  we  pat  ourselves  on  the 
back  for  a  job  well  done? 

I  think  not. 

That  we  have  achieved  great  strides  is 
without  question;  that  we  have  met  the  task 
of  eradicating  the  blight  of  discrimination 
from  our  election  process  is  just  not  true. 

I,  therefore,  wish  to  add  my  voice  to  the 
chorus  of  citizens,  public  and  private,  who 


believe  that  the  United  States  Senate 
should  immediately  adopt  the  Voting 
Rights  Bill  as  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives. 

Like  many  others,  last  year,  I  felt  that  the 
nationwide  extension  of  this  Act  should  be 
explored.  I  did  so  based  upon  the  belief  that 
the  right  to  vote  is  the  most  ImsIc  and  cher- 
ished right  that  an  American  possesses  and. 
therefore,  every  effort  should  be  made  to 
safeguard  that  right  no  matter  where  an  in- 
dividual happens  to  reside.  I  continue  to  be- 
lieve this.  But,  I  am  also  convinced  that  na- 
tionwide application  of  this  law  at  this  time 
would  seriously  weaken  rather  than 
strengthen  this  law. 

Currently,  at  the  Justice  Department's 
Civil  Rights  Division,  a  staff  of  16  reviews 
changes  in  the  laws  of  the  7,296  cities, 
towns,  counties  and  states  covered  by  the 
Act.  They  work  with  the  19  division  attor- 
neys who  have  rest>onslblUty  for  all  voting 
rights  violations. 

With  the  economic  uncertainty  and  the 
federal  deficit  already  out  of  control,  it 
would  be  unrealistic  to  believe  that  ade- 
quate and  effective  review  of  nationwide 
preclearance  could  be  achieved. 

In  addition,  I  am  satisfied  that  the  so 
called  "baU  out"  provision  in  the  House  bill 
is  fair  and  will  permit  law  abiding  states, 
counties  and  cities  to  escape  permanent  cov- 
erage under  the  law. 

Chapter  and  verse  of  positive  statistics 
and  cultural,  political  and  social  benefits 
can  be  cited  as  a  result  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  will  not  recite  them  to  you  as  most  of 
you  are  aware  of  those  benefits. 

However,  there  remains  an  important  ar- 
gument for  passage  of  this  Bill  that  I  be- 
lieve should  be  aired.  It  has  to  do  with  sym- 
bolism. 

In  a  time  of  record  unemployment  in  our 
country,  the  unemployment  figure  among 
minorities  is  two  and  a  half  times  that  of 
the  nation.  In  a  time  when  our  government 
is  cutting  back  on  and  into  the  social  safety 
net  of  our  nation's  poor,  a  very  large  portion 
of  those  poor  people  are  black  or  hispanlc  or 
native  Americans.  Failure  to  pass  this 
Voting  Rights  Bill  will  send  the  wrong 
signal  at  the  wrong  time  to  too  many  Ameri- 
cans. 

In  the  end,  there  is  only  one  criterion  by 
which  this  Bill  should  be  judged  and  that  is 
whether  or  not  it  effectively  guards  the 
right  of  but  one  citizen's  vote.  If  it  does  that 
then  it  guards  the  life  of  this  nation. 

I  am  taking  the  liberty  of  forwarding  tills 
letter  to  each  member  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  respectfully  ask  that  you 
take  whatever  actions  are  necessary  and  ap- 
propriate to  make  these  recommendations 
known  to  the  members  of  your  subcommit- 
tee. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  consider- 
ation. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Richard  W.  Rmnr. 
Mr.    STEVENS.    Mr.    President,    is 
there  anyone  seeking  recognition  now? 
Is  there  any  Senator  who  wishes  to 
use  his  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  seek  recognition? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess,  imder  the  previous 
order,  until  the  hour  of  9:15  tomorrow 

morning.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 


Mr.  METZENBAX7M.  Mr.  President, 
reserving  the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  objects. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Michigan  objects. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does 
anyone  seek  time  under  the  cloture 
motion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
any  Senator  seek  time  under  the  clo- 
ture motion? 

Mr.  ELAST.  Mr  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoruin^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  MET2ENBAUM.  Objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.  The  clerk  will  continue 
to  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
the  roll. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  A  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. Mr.  President.  I  did  not  hear 
the  request  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina.  Will  the  Senator  use  his 
microphone  when  he  makes  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  was  simply  asking  ujian- 
imous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded.  I  was  going 
to  seek  to  discuss  the  bill. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  exchange 
I  have  had  with  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  for  whom  I  have  the 
greatest  admiration,  has  been  very 
t>eneficial,  and  I  wish  to  thank  him  for 
coming  over  and  responding  to  my  ear- 
lier concern  expressed  today  that  we 
had  not  heard  from  the  proponents  of 
this  measure  as  to  why  one  section  of 
the  country  should  be  treated  differ- 
ently than  another. 

He  has  come  over  and  attempted  to 
make  the  case  as  he  understands  it 
and  sees  it.  I  deeply  respect  his  Judg- 
ment and  conviction. 

I  must,  Mr.  President,  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  my  colleagues  as  I  respond  to 
his  analysis,  and  I  will  do  so  now  only 
in  the  context  of  simple  question  and 
answer. 

I  do  not  think  what  the  Senator  said 
accurately  describes  the  situation  in 
the  southern  part  of  this  country 
today.  Statistics  show  that  minority 
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registration  is  high,  exceedingly  high. 
It  is  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the 
country  in  many  areas.  I  know,  for  ex- 
ample, Massachusetts  had  a  minority 
registration  of  43  percent;  Mississippi, 
72  percent:  61.4  percent  in  South 
Carolina,  with  lower  figures  outside 
the  affected  regions. 

Indeed,  as  I  had  noted  earlier,  Mr. 
President,  according  to  the  Congres- 
sional Quarterly,  a  very  well  respected 
Journal,  very  objective  and  nonparti- 
san, it  says  in  the  January  9,  1982, 
issue,  at  page  42,  that  by  August  6, 
1982.  all  of  the  affected  areas  would  be 
out  from  underneath  the  law  because, 
Mr.  President,  aU  of  them  have  elimi- 
nated the  literacy  test  and  have  had 
minority  registration  rates  decidedly 
higher  than  50  percent.  Mr.  President, 
those  are  the  original  purposes  for 
having  the  law— the  literacy  test  and 
low  minority  registration. 

The  situation  has  now  been  correct- 
ed. It  has  been  corrected  over  the  past 
17  years. 

I  was  simply  inquiring,  in  view  of 
those  very  compelling  and  impressive 
changes,  why  would  you  desire  to 
place  the  southeastern  part  of  the 
country,  and  the  South  generally,  for 
an  additional  one-quarter  centiu'y 
under  this  law  and  under  more  strin- 
gent standards  than  before? 

So  I  am  back  to  my  original  ques- 
tion: How  does  one  Justify  that  kind  of 
double  standard? 

I  have  said  on  other  occasions,  and  I 
said  it  to  the  Senator,  it  is  one  of  the 
basic  tenets,  of  coimse,  of  Anglo-Amer- 
ican law.  And  it  is  not  Just  a  purely  ab- 
stract constitutional  point;  indeed,  it 
has  been  one  of  the  fundamental 
tenets  of  the  civil  rights  movement— 
that  if  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
treating  individuals  or  persons  or  area 
differently  than  the  rest,  the  law  may 
not  do  so,  because  that  would  make 
law  arbitrary  and  capricious.  We  get 
back  to  the  concept  of  the  autocratic 
king,  the  autocratic  ruler,  who  does 
things  simply  on  whim  and  caprice, 
with  no  Justification  and  no  reason. 

What  has  troubled  me  is  that  those 
people  who  would  like  to  extend  this 
law  for  another  25  years— 25  years,  a 
quarter  of  a  century— in  the  Southeast 
under  more  stringent  standards,  really 
do  not  offer  any  rationale  for  this 
action,  except  to  say  the  earlier  histo- 
ry was  not  good.  I  understand  that, 
but  let  us  not  live  In  the  past;  let  us 
live  in  the  present. 

What  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  described  I  do 
not  think  describes  his  State  today. 
But  I  shall  allow  him  to  describe  his 
own  State.  It  certainly  does  not  de- 
scribe the  State  of  North  Carolina.  I 
doubt  if  it  is  an  accurate  characteriza- 
tion of  the  South  generally  today.  So  I 
am  still  at  a  loss  to  know  how  one  ex- 
plains this  differentiation  between  the 
South  and  the  rest  of  the  coimtry. 
What  facts,  what  figures,  what  com- 
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peUing  evidence  have  we  heard?  We 
need  such  efidence.  We  are  reasonable 
in  asking  fo^  it. 

All  we  h&je  heard  so  far  is  emoting 
about  past  ^istory  that  was  not  good, 
was  sordid.  And  perhaps  this  was  the 
period  to  wHich  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator refers,  t  am  not  arguing  that.  But 
we  live  in  the  present  now.  We  are 
looking  forward,  trying  to  develop  a 
law  that  wijl  be  prospective,  effective 
for  another  25  years. 

I  say  this  not  just  representing  the 
Senate  of  North  Carolina,  which  is  a 
Southern  State.  I  would  really  not 
know  quite  |iow  I  would  explain  to  the 
country  generally  why  my  area  of  the 
country  ouait  to  be  treated  different- 
ly from  theirs.  It  is  treated  very,  very 
differently  under  this  section  5. 

We  have  tp  preclear  every  change  in 
the  election:  process.  We  have  to  come 
here  to  Washington.  Any  litigation  in- 
volved has  to  be  tried  here,  in  Wash- 
ington. Thai  burden  of  proof  is  upon 
us,  not  the  Government,  here,  in 
Washington; 

We  are  treated  differently  from  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I  think  a  fair  and 
responsible  inquiry  to  ask,  why  the 
distinction?  I 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
suggests  that  past  history  was  not 
good.  I  understand  that.  But  I  am 
looking  at  t^e  present.  Does  what  he 
described  accurately  represent  the 
conduct  of  qls  party  in  South  Carolina 
today?  I  doiibt  it.  Does  it  accurately 
describe  thej  quality  of  Federal  district 
judges  in  h|s  State  today?  I  doubt  it. 
Yet  under  this  current  legislation  local 
Federal  Judges  cannot  try  cases.  They 
have  been  ste"ipped  of  jurisdiction.  Liti- 
gants must  come  here  to  try  them. 
Why  the  differentiation? 

The  implication  in  the  law  is  that 
southern  Federal  district  Judges  are 
biased  and  drejudiced  and  could  not  be 
trusted  to  pear  these  cases.  So  liti- 
gants must  Come  here. 

That  is  qaite  a  slur,  now,  on  south- 
em  Federal!  judges.  I  submit  it  would 
not  accurately  describe  the  southern 
district  Judges  I  know  In  North  Caroli- 
na, and  soine  are  Democrats  and  some 
are  RepublU:ans.  That  simply  is  not  an 
accurate,  fair,  reasonable  description 
of  these  meti  and  women. 

Instead  of  looking  to  the  past  and 
living  in  the  past  and  being  reaction- 
ary about  that,  let  us  understand  the 
present.  Le^  us  be  progressive  about 
this  thing.  Let  us  give  some  incentive 
to  heal,  toj  bring  together,  to  move 
ahead.  But  with  the  unreasonable  bail- 
out in  this  law,  it  is  impossible  to  get 
out  from  under  pre-clearance.  The  law 
has  punitife  venue  and  burden-of- 
proof  requirements.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
Justified,  a^d  I  respectfully  dissent 
from  the  position  taken  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  wish  to  thank 
him  and  conunend  him  for  rising  to 
the  occasion  and  coming  before  this 


body  and   attenpting  to   defend   his 


perspective.  It  is 
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the  thing  I  have  been 


looking  for;  namely,  a  willingness  on 
the  part  of  the  opposition  to  enter 
into  some  sort  i>f  substantive  discus- 
sion. There  seem$  to  be  a  reluctance  to 
y.  It  may  come  from 
the  suspicion  thfit  if  we  examine  this 
thing  in  depth,  lin  substance,  it  does 
not  hold  up  well,  is  hard  to  explain, 
hard  to  justify.    I 

We  are  criticized  for  wanting  to  pre- 
sent some  facts  and  figures,  some  sub- 
stance and  analysis.  Better  Just  to 
emote,  to  say  that  past  history  was 
bad  and  that  we  believe  in  Justice,  and 
so  forth.  But  wei  all  believe  in  Justice. 
No  one  on  eithe^  side  of  this  debate  is 
suggesting  we  i  ought  to  have  an 
imjust,  dlscrimintitory  election  system. 
We  are  questioning  how  we  can,  in 
view  of  the  nature  of  our  Constitution 
and  the  circumstances  today  in  the 
country,  protect  the  right  of  each  and 
every  American,  regardless  of  race  or 
color— protect  them  in  their  funda- 
mental individual  right  to  register  to 
vote  and  have  it  |:ounted. 

I  am  not  quarreling  with  that.  That 
is  a  fundamental  constitutional  right. 
I  am  not  quarreling  with  any  reasona- 
ble legislation  directed  to  that  end. 
But  generally,  on  this  point  of  section 
5  that  we  havel  been  discussing— the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  and 
myself— it  is  the  double  standard,  un- 
warranted, unjustified,  unexplained, 
that  deeply  troul  >les  me. 

I  really  do  not  feel  that  it  is  inappro- 
priate that  we  ask  that  the  double 
standard  be  explained.  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  ^e  ask  that  it  be  ex- 
plained on  a  motion  to  proceed.  After 
all,  given  a  pieqe  of  legislation  so  ill 
considered  and  ill  thought  out,  maybe 
we  ought  not  t<^  proceed  to  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  we  ought  to  send  it  back 
to  committee.  Then  we  can  come  back 
out  here  and  h^r  some  real  elabora- 
tion and  debate  in  the  so-called  great- 
est deliberative  body.  I  have  found  it  a 
bit  disappointing  so  far  that  those  sup- 
porting the  measure  are  uneasy  about 
debating  it,  exploring  it,  analyzing  it, 
answering  questions  about  it. 

Frankly,  if  I  were  in  their  awkward 
position,  I  woul^  feel  uneasy,  too,  be- 
cause the  bill  ia  hard  to  defend.  The 
evidence  simply  lis  not  there  to  Justify 
it.  Factually,  it  dimply  evaporates  Into 
the  air.  One  must  fall  back  on  the 
oldest  game  in  the  political  arena  of 
appealing  to  emotion  and  crying  for 
Justice  and  asking  whether  you  do  not 
believe  that  people  ought  to  be  able  to 
participate  in  American  society  and 
voting  and  thisi  that,  and  the  other 
thing,  irrespective  of  race? 

I  certainly  do 'believe  people  should 
be  able  to  participate  in  American  so- 
ciety and  vote.  I  certainly  do  and  I  do 
not  know  1  Member  of  this  Chamber 
who  does  not  Isel  that  way,  all  100 
Members  of  it.   Ve  are  not  quarreling 
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over  that.  We  are  quarreling  over 
whether  a  specific  piece  of  legislation 
is  reasonably  directed  to  those  ends. 
We  are  asking  what  I  think  are  very 
fair  and  legitimate  questions  about  it. 
whether  enough  thought  has  been  put 
into  it  at  this  point  even  to  proceed 
with  it. 

So.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in  this  spirit 
that,  again.  I  do  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  will- 
ingness to  come  forward  and  engage  in 
some  discussion  and  dialog.  I  like  to 
feel  that  together  in  our  colloquy  we 
have  given  a  little  luster  or  at  least  in- 
terest to  this  debate  on  what  has  been 
described  by  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  as  possibly  the  single  most 
important  piece  of  legislation  we  shall 
deal  with  this  year  in  view  of  the  long- 
term  impact  it  will  have  on  the  elec- 
tion process  in  the  American  federal 
system. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
conferred  indirectly  with  the  minority 
leader  and  we  will  in  a  brief  period 
have  some  routine  unanimous  consent 
items  that  deal  with  questions  of  man- 
agement of  the  Senate. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
time  against  the  cloture  motion  nui  to 
6  p.m.  today  without  regard  to  when 
the  Senate  recesses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President, 
having  done  that,  I  should  state  that 
there  will  be  no  more  votes  tonight.  As 
soon  as  the  minority  leader  arrives,  we 
will  handle  these  routine  procedures.  I 
state  to  the  Senate  that  we  did  not  re- 
ceive the  urgent  supplemental  confer- 
ence report.  When  that  conference 
report  comes  tomorrow,  we  are  still 
trying  to  work  out  an  agreement  as  to 
how  to  handle  that  conference  report 
and  the  vote  on  the  pending  motion 
and  the  time  that  would  intervene  on 
another  pending  cloture,  if  that  is  nec- 
essary. We  are  not  confident  that  such 
a  cloture  motion  will  be  necessary. 

I  will  say  that  throughout  the  time 
we  have  been  working  on  this  bill,  my 
good  friend  from  North  Carolina  has 
been  one  of  those  who  has  been  will- 
ing to  enter  into  agreements  to  move 
all  of  the  legislation  we  have  forward, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  a  similar  sense 
of  cooperation  will  prevail  among  the 
whole  Senate. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  We  have  a  serious 
number  of  items  to  get  done.  If  we 
were  going  to  go  through  cloture, 
there  are  timeframes  in  between  such 
motions,  because  of  the  2-day  rule, 
that  can  be  occupied  by  other  matters. 
We  were  trying  to  work  that  situation 
out.  I  am  sorry  to  announce  to  the 
Senate  we  have  not  been  able  to  do 
that  today.  We  will  pursue  it  again  to- 
morrow, and  hopefully  we  will  reach 
some  accord  in  order  to  not  only  vote 
on  the  pending  motion  to  proceed,  but 
be  able  to  get  to  the  bill  and  amend- 
ments to  the  bill.  I  remain  optimistic 
that  the  Senate  will  be  in  a  position  to 
pass  pending  the  matter  we  are  trying 
to  bring  up,  as  soon  as  possible.  That 
is  the  goal  of  the  leadership.  I  have 
talked  again  to  Senator  Baker,  and  the 
majority  leader  does  want  to  proceed 
on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  acting  leader 
yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  should  also  like  to 
confirm  for  the  record  that  I  have 
been  trying  to  work  with  both  sides  to 
see  if  we  can  resolve  the  dilemma.  I 
think  both  sides  are  trying  to  be  rea- 
sonable on  this  matter,  and  certainly 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  a  number  of  suggestions  as  to 
how  we  might  resolve  this  difficulty.  I 
think  they  have  been  good  faith  sug- 
gestions, and  I  am  going  to  do  every- 
thing I  possibly  can  to  try  to  get  this 
resolved  so  that  we  can  go  ahead  and 
finally  resolve  this  bill  one  way  or  the 
other,  up  or  down. 

I  hope  that  both  sides  will  keep  an 
open  mind  on  this  so  that  we  can  find 
some  way  of  bringing  the  parties  to- 
gether and  resolving  it  and  allowing 
the  Senate  to  do  its  work,  to  proceed 
in  an  official  fashion  and  get  this 
matter  resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
at  least  the  vast  majority  of  the 
people  on  the  floor.  I  personally  want 
to  compliment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  for  being  will- 
ing to  discuss  these  matters  with  us  to 
try  to  find  some  middle  ground  where 
we  might  be  able  to  resolve  this  in  a 
manner  that  at  least  will  be  satisfac- 
tory to  all  concerned.  I  would  feel 
badly  if  I  did  not  make  that  record  at 
this  particular  time. 

I  should  also  like  to  praise  those  on 
the  other  side  of  this  issue,  including 
myself,  who  literally  want  this  bill  to 
go  through  to  conclusion  at  the  earli- 
est possible  convenience,  who  literally 
have  been  trying  to  work  out  some 
sort  of  a  resolution  to  what  really  is  an 
apparent  logjam  on  the  floor. 

I  thank  the  acting  majority  leader. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Will  the  acting  majori- 
ty leader  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  jieldlng.  I  want  to 
say,  as  I  said  the  other  day,  that  I 


would  find  it  necessary  to  object  to 
taking  up  other  business  if  we  are 
doing  it  in  the  context  of  undue  delay 
on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Assimilng 
that  we  have  taken  all  the  steps  that 
can  be  taken  to  move  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  forward  to  a  conclusion.  I 
would  then  be  inclined  to  not  lodge  an 
objection  against  taking  up  the  urgent 
supplemental  or  other  items.  I  want  to 
say.  however,  that  I  am  prepared  to 
exercise  that  option  to  keep  other 
business  off  the  floor  until  we  have 
this  thing  on  voting  rights  nailed 
dcwn.  I  am  dead  serious  about  it.  It  is 
a  key  item.  I  think  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  Senate  feels  that  way 
and  has  so  expressed  itself  that  way.  I 
want  to  be  reasonable  in  moving  it 
along,  but  I  will  not  as  one  Senator  see 
this  issue  put  aside  when  that  has  the 
effect  of  delay  so  that  other  items  are 
taken  up.  I  Just  want  to  make  stire 
that  is  clearly  understood. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  understand 
that.  In  the  conversation  I  had  with 
the  majority  leader,  he  reaffirmed  his 
position,  which  is  precisely  as  he 
stated  before,  that  it  is  not  his  inten- 
tion to  proceed  with  any  other  matters 
unless  there  is  an  overwhelming  con- 
sensus that  it  would  be  in  furtherance 
of  using  the  time  of  the  Senate  wisely, 
pending  any  delay  in  either  working 
out  an  agreement  or  waiting  for  clo- 
ture. 

Again  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from 
North  Carolina— who  has  tried  to  help 
me  do  that,  and  I  am  indebted  to  him 
for  trying— that  we  almost  had  an 
agreement.  We  do  not  have  one  now.  I 
hope  we  will  work  on  that  overnight 
and  can  report  to  the  Senate  tomor- 
row that  we  have  one.  I  think  the  re- 
ceipt of  the  conference  report  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  will  assist  in 
that. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  supporters  of  S.  1992— the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1982— for  their  tireless  efforts  to  bring 
the  bill  to  the  Senate  floor,  the  House 
of  Representatives  having  already 
passed  a  virtually  identical  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  majority.  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation  as 
well  as  its  predecessor  in  this  Con- 
gress—fi.  895.  I  have  supported  and 
will  continue  my  strong  support  for 
this  legislation  which  is  so  important 
to  voting  rights  in  this  country. 

Despite  the  overwhelming  support 
for  S.  1992,  the  foes  of  the  measure 
have  committed  themselves  to  an  all- 
out  effort  to  emasculate  it.  In  order  to 
obtain  concessions,  opponents  have 
undertaken  to  delay  consideration  of 
S.  1992  in  such  a  way  as  to  threaten  to 
obstruct  legislative  action  on  crucial 
economic  matters  facing  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  yester- 
day's decisive  vote  to  invoke  cloture 
will  send  a  strong  signal  to  the  oppo- 
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nents  of  S.  1992  that  its  supporters 
wlU  stand  firm  in  their  support  for  the 
bill  and  wUl  resist  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

I  ask  that  an  article  entitled  "Voting 
Rights  BlU  Pssses  A  Key  Test"  which 
appeared  in  today's  New  York  Times 
be  printed  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
(From  the  New  York  Times,  June  16, 1982] 

VOTma  RiOHTB  Bnx  Passu  a  Kky  Tzst 
(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

Washihotoii,  June  15.— Supporters  of  a 
bill  to  extend  enforcement  sections  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  decisively  won  s 
test  vote  in  the  Senate  today,  but  opponents 
of  the  measure  continued  stalUns  tactics 
that  threatened  to  block  legislative  action 
on  urgent  economic  matters  in  the  weeks 
ahead. 

For  the  past  week  Senator  Jessie  Helms. 
Republican  of  North  Carolina,  has  been 
leading  a  filibuster  against  a  motion  to  start 
debate  on  the  law.  Today  the  Senate  voted, 
86  to  8,  to  Invoke  cloture,  a  motion  that  ef- 
fectively cuts  off  a  filibuster  but  does  not 
prevent  long  hours  of  debate. 

Under  Senate  rules,  debate  can  continue 
for  as  Icmg  as  100  hours  even  after  cloture  is 
voted,  and  Senator  Helms  rejected  sugges- 
tions by  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr.  of  Tennessee, 
the  Senate  majority  leader,  that  he  concede 
defeat,  at  least  temporarily,  and  stop  talk- 
ing. Moreover,  after  the  Senate  votes  on 
taking  up  the  bill.  Senator  Helms  can  begin 
a  new  filibuster  on  the  measure  itself. 

In  arguing  for  the  cloture  motion.  Senator 
Edward  M.  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Blassa- 
chutetts,  said  that  the  law,  which  bars  dis- 
crimination in  local  and  state  election  laws. 
embodied  "the  fundamental  values  of  this 
nation."  He  accused  opponents  of  wanting 
to  "destroy"  the  law  and  added,  "I  thought 
this  issue  was  resolved  in  our  country  in  the 
IWOs." 

UASUmS  TO  KZTZHS  KEY  PAHT8 

The  law  has  been  amended  twice  since  its 
enactment  and  the  Senate  bill  would  extend 
for  another  25  years  an  enforcement  provi- 
sion that  mandates  Federal  supervision  of 
voting  procedures  in  all  or  part  of  22  states, 
including  three  counties  in  New  York  City. 
The  measiuv  would  also  reverse  recent 
court  decisions  that  have  held  that  plain- 
tiffs In  voting  rights  cases  must  prove  that 
diaerimination  was  Intentional  before  it  can 
be  ruled  illegal. 

Senator  Helms  is  attempting  to  use  the 
threat  of  continued  delay  to  pressure  the 
sponsors  of  the  bill  to  accept  amendments 
that  would  weaken  the  law's  enforcement 
powers. 

"We'll  either  get  some  concessions,"  as- 
serted a  Senate  staff  aide  who  is  coordinat- 
ing the  filibuster,  "or  be  on  the  bill  for 
about  a  month,  possibly  longer." 

The  aide  noted  that  in  the  coming  weeks, 
the  Senate  would  have  to  deal  with  legisla- 
tion raising  the  Federal  debt  limit,  enacting 
a  supplemental  spending  bill  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  setting  a  budget  for  the  1983 
fiscal  year,  which  begins  Oct.  1.  All  those 
bills  could  be  postponed  by  a  prolonged  fill- 
buster  on  the  voting  rights  measure. 

8TTFPORTSB3  STAHDIIfC  riRlf 

Supporters  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  how- 
ever, refuse  to  accept  any  more  amendments 
to  the  btU.  which  has  already  gone  through 
several  rounds  of  compromise  in  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

"There's  an  unbridgeable  gap  between 
supporters  of  the  bill  and  Senator  Helms." 


said  Ralph  O,  Neas,  executive  director  of 
the  Letulershis  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 

Mr.  Neas  saifl  that  the  threat  to  tie  up  the 
Senate  for  a  f>onth  over  the  voting  rights 
bill  was  an  edtpty  one.  He  noted  that  the 
measure  has  about  80  senators  as  co-spon- 
sors, and  proUcted  it  would  pass  in  its 
present  form  py  the  end  of  next  week.  An 
aide  to  the  Sefiate  leadership  agreed  that  a 
filibuster  cou|d  not  succeed  beyond  that 
point.  I 

Some  Republicans  are  also  concerned  that 
Senator  Helms'  stalling  tactics  are  hurting 
their  party's  efforts  to  appeal  to  minority 
and  liberal  voters. 

"He's  letting  Kennedy  run  away  with  this 
bill,"  complaiaed  one  Republican  Senator. 
"Helms  is  malcing  sure  Republicans  don't 
get  a  share  of  the  credit." 

WISESPtZAO  BACKIIfC  IITDICATED 

The  overwhjelmlng  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion  today  Lidicated  the  widespread  sup- 
port for  the  Toting  Rights  Act  on  Capitol 
Hill. 

However,  opponents  are  stUl  seeldng 
changes  in  two  key  provisions  of  the  bill. 
One  mandates  that  the  Jurisdictions  covered 
by  the  law  (ubmit  proposed  changes  In 
voting  procedures  for  Federal  approval. 

Senator  Harty  F.  Byrd  Jr..  Independent  of 
Virginia,  c&llod  this  provision  an  "unwar- 
ranted and  uitreasonaDle  Federal  interven- 
tion" into  local  affairs. 

He  and  ottier  supporters  of  Mr.  Helms 
would  like  topiake  it  easier  for  the  states 
covered  by  the  law,  which  all  have  a  history 
of  discriminatton,  to  prove  they  have  re- 
formed and  ta|  be  able  to  get  out  of  that  re- 
quirement. 

"BAIL  C  ITT"  PROVISION  DEBATXD 

The  biU  as  it  now  reads  would  require 
these  Jurisdictions  to  prove  10  years  of  non- 
discriminatory practices,  and  supporters  say 
that  a  weaker  "bail  out"  provision  would 
cripple  the  effectiveness  of  the  act. 

The  second  controversy  concerns  the  per- 
manent portion  of  the  act,  which  covers  the 
entire  nation.  In  recent  court  cases,  minori- 
ty voters  whq  have  complained  about  dis- 
crimination hgve  been  told  they  must  prove 
that  bias  was  intentional.  The  Senate  bill 
would  alter  that  standard  and  allow  a  court 
to  look  at  a  "totality  of  circumstances,"  in- 
cluding election  results,  to  Judge  whether 
there  was  discrimination. 

Senator  Jc^ui  P.  East,  Republican  of 
North  Carolina,  argued  today  that  this  lan- 
guage would  "introduce  a  quota  concept" 
into  elections,  "The  bone  of  contention  Is, 
should  we  guarantee  election  results?"  Mr. 
East  said. 

Supporters  ^f  the  bill  note  that  it  contains 
an  explicit  Statement  that  no  minority 
group  is  entitled  to  a  certain  percentage  of 
representatioa.  "We  did  shoot  down  that 
myth  of  proportional  representation,"  re- 
sponded Senator  Bob  Dole,  Republican  of 
Kansas.* 
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Mr.  MAT  ilAS.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
part  of  the  commemoration  of  the 
200th  annlviersary  of  the  official  rela- 
tionship between  the  Netherlands  and 
the  United  States,  a  delegation  from 
the  Congress  visited  The  Hague  on  the 
1st  of  June  at  the  invitation  of  the 
States-General.  The  delegation  includ- 


ed: Senator  Joseph  Biden.  Senator 
Thomas  EACUsroif.  Senator  Jamks 
McClurz,  and  Setiator  Arucm  Specter. 
Representative  Robert  Baoham.  and 
myself.  We  were  received  in  the  Bin- 
nenhof  by  Dr.  Di^k  Dolman.  President 
of  the  Second  Chamber  of  Parliament 
(States-Oeneral).  and  Dr.  Th.  L.  M. 
Thurlings,  President  of  the  First 
Chamber. 

I  am  happy  to  report  that  the  visit 
was  a  great  succe$s  from  the  American 
point  of  view.  The  States-General  and 
the  Government  of  the  Netherlands  in 
general  extended  a  warm  welcome  and 
arranged  a  program  that  combined 
both  symbolism  and  substance. 

The  congressio|ial  delegation  was  re- 
ceived by  Queen  Beatrix  and  Prince 
Claus  at  the  Hulf  Ten  Bosch,  their  of- 
ficial residence  near  The  Hague.  This 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  thank  the 
Queen  for  her  thoughtful  and  elo- 
quent Bicentennial  address  to  the 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  which 
was  delivered  on ; Wednesday,  April  21, 
1982,  during  her  ktate  visit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  Which  Is  reported  In  full  in 
the  Record. 

The  Queen  personally  led  the  con- 
gressional delegation  to  that  room  in 
her  palace  where,  in  April  1782,  John 
Adams  presented  his  credentials  to  her 
ancestor,  the  JPrlnce  of  Orange, 
Stadtholder  of  (ihe  Netherlands,  and 
thereby  began  the  longest  continuing 
diplomatic  relationship  in  American 
history.  As  we  stood  on  that  historic 
spot  where  Johh  Adams  had  begun 
such  a  positive  and  successful  chapter 
in  our  national  history,  every  member 
of  the  congressional  delegation  felt  a 
special  sense  of  privilege  at  being  a 
witness  to  a  significant  moment  in  the 
long  span  of  Dutch  and  American 
friendship.  1 

A  vigorous  dXih  animated  discussion 
of  current  problems  and  issues  took 
place  during  a  Joint  meeting  between 
the  congressional  delegation  and 
Members  of  both  Chambers  of  the 
States-General.  A  candid  exchange  of 
views,  with  particular  emphasis  on  for- 
eign policy,  economic  poUcy,  and  arms 
control  was  valu|ible  for  the  American 
delegation  and  we  believe  was  useful 
to  our  Dutch  hpsts.  During  this  ex- 
change, an  eveni  occurred  which  was 
reported  to  be  uhique  in  the  long  his- 
tory of  the  Netherlands.  At  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Chairman,  Mr.  Steen- 
kamp,  the  American  side  was  asked  to 
supply  the  Chair  for  half  of  the  joint 
meeting,  and  therefore.  1  was  invited 
to  preside.  This  was  reported  to  be  the 
first  time  in  its  ^00-year  history  that  a 
foreigner  had  pi  esided  over  any  meet- 
ing vrithin  the  States-General— a 
unique  honor  ff>r  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  symbolic  of  the  spe- 
cial ties  that  bind  our  two  countries  to- 
gether. I 

The  joint  meeting  was  followed  by  a 
working  lunch  at  which  the  range  of 
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views  and  difference  of  opinion  on 
both  sides  was  noted,  helping  to  put 
each  nation's  policies  into  better  per- 
spective. 

The  Prime  Minister  of  the  Nether- 
lands. Dr.  Andreas  Van  Agt.  invited 
the  congressional  delegation  to  his  of- 
ficial residence  for  informal  talks.  The 
Prime  Minister's  well-recorded  person- 
al friendship  for  the  United  States 
made  this  a  pleasant  and  fruitful  con- 
versation. 

The  Bicentennial  visit  culminated 
with  a  dinner  in  the  Binnenhof.  pre- 
sided over  by  Dr.  Thurlings  and  by  Dr. 
Th.  H.  Joekes.  Vice  President  of  the 
Second  Chamber.  In  an  eloquent  and 
moving  toast.  Dr.  Thurlings  expressed 
the  sentiments  that  had  inspired  the 
Dutch  people  to  propose  this  visit. 

The  congressional  delegation  was 
supported  during  the  visit  by  the  fol- 
lowing staff  members:  Terrence  Sau- 
vain.  secretary  for  the  minority;  Casi- 
mlr  Yost,  assistant  to  the  chairman; 
Ted  Kaufman,  administrative  assist- 
ant to  the  vice  chairman;  Robert  Rus- 
sell, professional  staff  member.  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations;  Patrick 
Balestrieri,  professional  staff  member. 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations;  John 
B.  Ritch.  professional  staff  member 
(minority).  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations; Vivian  Dubreuil,  administra- 
tive assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate;  and  Amelia  Graves,  secretary 
to  the  delegation.  Col.  Willie  Studer. 
U.S.  Senate  Air  Force  liaison,  and  Maj. 
Wade  Roberts,  U.S.  Air  Force,  served 
as  Department  of  Defense  escorts  to 
the  delegation.  The  assistance  of  each 
of  them  contributed  to  the  success  of 
the  mission. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  invitation  from  the  States-Gen- 
eral and  a  copy  of  the  letter  of  June  9, 
1982.  to  the  States-General  from  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Speaker 
of  the  House  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
In  addition,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  description  of  the  Dutch  Gov- 
ernment during  the  revolutionary 
period,  taken  from  the  Dutch  Repub- 
lic and  the  American  Revolution,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Hague. 
December  IS,  1981. 

TRZ  PRKSIDElfT  or  TRK  U.S.  SENATE, 

AND  THE  Speaker  or  the  U.S.  House  or  Rep- 

RESENTATTVES 

Dear  Colleagues:  1982  will  mark  the 
200th  Anniversary  of  Diplomatic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Nether- 
lands. On  the  4th  of  May  1781,  John  Adams 
asked  the  States-Oeneral  to  accept  him  as 
the  Envoy  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  States- 
General  responded  positively  on  April  19, 
1782,  upon  which  Adams  presented  his  let- 
ters of  accreditation.  In  our  present  body 
politic  the  States-General  occupy  a  less  sov- 
ereign position  than  in  those  days,  but  nev- 
ertheless, we  believe  this  event  deserves  a 
fitting  celebration  by  our  respective  legisla- 
tures. 


The  Pprelgn  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
two  Chambers  forming  the  States-General 
(Parliament)  suggest  that  this  BicententUal 
serve  as  an  opportunity  for  an  exchange  of 
views  on  the  issues  of  the  day  between  mem- 
bers of  Parliament  of  our  two  countries.  An 
in-depth  discussion  of  foreign  policy  issues 
would  be  particularly  desirable.  The  Com- 
mittees hope  to  discuss  the  state  of  the  Alli- 
ance today,  but  also  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East  and  Central  America. 

We  are  pleased  to  embrace  these  propos- 
als with  enthusiasm  and  take  pleasure  in  in- 
viting a  delegation  of  the  Congress  to  visit 
the  Netherlands  in  April  or  May  1982.  A 
U.S.  delegation  totalling  eight  members 
from  both  Houses  would  be  the  most  suita- 
ble size.  The  exact  timing  of  the  visit  would 
be  at  your  convenience,  depending  upon  the 
Congressional  calendar.  We  suggest  that  the 
delegation  spend  at  least  two  days  in  The 
Hague,  for  the  above-mentioned  exchange 
on  foreign  policy.  In  addition,  we  would  be 
honoured  to  prepare  a  lengthier  introduc- 
tion to  the  Netherlands  for  our  American 
colleagues. 
Looking  forward  to  your  reply. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Dr.  Th.  L.  M.  Thurlincs, 
77»«  Pretident  of  the  Firtt 
Chamber  of  the  Stale$-OeneraL 

Dr.  D.  DoLMAM, 
The  President  of  the  Second 
Chamber  of  the  States-General 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  9,  1982. 
Dr.  Th.  L.  M.  Thurlings, 
President  of  the  First  ChairU>er  of  the  States- 
General, 
Dr.  Dirk  Dolkan, 
President  of  the  Second   Ctiamber  of  the 

States-General, 
Binnenhof  lA,  ZS13  AA's-Gravenhage,   The 
Haspie,  The  Netherlands. 

Dear  President  Thurlings  and  President 
Dolman:  Your  invitation  for  delegation 
from  the  United  States  Congress  to  visit  the 
States-General  during  the  year  that  marks 
two  centuries  of  friendship  and  commerce 
was  both  generous  and  hospitable.  Now  that 
the  visit  has  been  completed  we  wish  to  ex- 
press our  appreciation  and  to  tell  you  how 
important  we  think  the  maintenance  of 
close  linlu  of  communication  between  our 
two  legislatures  is  to  both  our  nations. 

Senator  Mathias  and  Senator  Blden.  the 
Chairman  and  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Ameri- 
can Delegation,  have  reported  to  us  the 
warmth  of  your  welcome  and  the  value  they 
place  upon  the  meeting.  The  reception  of 
the  Delegation  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen 
gave  us  the  opportunity  to  respond  to  her 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  speech  to  the  Joint 
Session  of  the  United  States  Congress 
during  her  Bicentennial  State  Visit. 

Senator  Mathias  and  Senator  Biden  have 
particularly  described  the  candid,  informa- 
tive and  lively  discussion  of  views  that  took 
place  between  Dutch  and  American  legisla- 
tors during  their  Joint  meeting  and  worldng 
lunch.  Their  dlsciisslon  with  the  Prime  Min- 
ister was  important  and  useful  in  complet- 
ing the  exchange  of  opinion. 

The  Bicentennial  Visit  of  a  Delegation 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Hague  to  meet  with  members  of  the 
States-General  will  be  recorded  as  an  impor- 
tant event  in  our  annals  and  will  be  remem- 
bered by  those  who  participated  as  a  special 
honor  and  privilege. 

With  respect  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

George  Bush, 
Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 


Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr. 
SpetLker  of  the  Mouse  of  Representatives. 

Excerpt  From  the  Dutch  Rbtubuc  ahd  ibb 
American  Revolution 

The  form  of  government  in  the  United 
Provinces  was  very  complicated,  and  in 
order  to  make  the  proceedings  there  during 
the  revolutionary  period  comprehensible,  a 
short  outline  of  their  constitution  is  desira- 
ble.' 

The  United  Provinces  consisted  of  the  fol- 
lowing seven  provinces:  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Guelderland,  Overynel,  Oronln- 
gen,  and  Friesland.  These  sUtes  differed 
greatly  in  size,  situation,  and  general  ten- 
dencies, some  being  maritime,  others  inland 
provinces;  some  Protestant,  others  Catholic; 
some  democratic  like  Friesland,  others  aris- 
tocratic like  Holland  (Griff is.  Brave  Little 
Holland,  3).  Having  formed  their  confedera- 
tion at  Utrecht  in  1579,  they  had  been 
united  for  almost  two  hundred  years. 

The  president  or  stadtholder  (since  1751 
William  V  of  Orange)  stood  nominally  at 
the  head  of  the  government  and  held  the 
offices  of  captain-general  and  admiral-gen- 
eral, in  which  capacity  he  had  the  supreme 
command  over  all  the  military  and  naval 
forces  of  the  Republic,  but  he  could  not  de- 
clare war  or  conclude  peace.  As  grand-admi- 
ral he  presided  over  the  admiralties— coun- 
cils which  not  only  had  charge  of  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  navy  but  also  had  the  di- 
rection of  the  custom-house.  Only  a  few  of- 
fices could  be  filled  by  the  states,  the  dispos- 
al of  the  rest  belonging  to  the  stadtholder. 
This  was  a  powerful  means  for  putting  the 
magistrates,  especially  those  of  the  cities, 
under  obligations  to  him  and  for  attaching 
to  his  person  such  men  as  were  looking  for 
positions.  The  stadtholder  was  the  first 
member  of  the  Council  of  State  and  was 
privileged  to  be  present  at  the  sessions  and 
take  part  in  the  deliberations  of  the  SUtes 
General  at  his  discretion,  and  also  to  make 
propositions  to  them.  In  several  provinces, 
as  Holland,  Guelderland,  Utrecht,  and  Zea- 
land, he  was  president  of  the  body  of  nobles. 
William  V  was,  by  a  resolution  of  the  States 
General  in  1749,  made  also  governor-general 
and  supreme  director  of  the  companies  of 
the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  possessed  as 
such  considerable  power,  being  represented 
in  their  chambers  and  appointing  their  di- 
rectors. 

The  main  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  the 
Dutch  Republic  was,  however,  vested  in  a 
senate  of  sovereign  states  or  States  General, 
in  which  each  state  or  province,  large  or 
small,  carried  one  vote  (Griffis.  Brave  Little 
Holland,  2).  The  States  General  declared 
war  and  made  peace,  and  their  resolutions 
were  decisive  for  the  Republic.  They  ap- 
pointed ambassadors  and  ministers  to  for- 
eign courts,  also  instructing  them  and  re- 
ceiving their  reports,  which  as  a  rule  were 
directed  to  the  griffier,  that  is  to  say,  secre- 
tary of  the  States  General.  ENplomatic  offi- 
cials reported  also  to  the  stadtholder.  AU 
treaties,  alliances,  and  conventions  were  ne- 
gotiated and  ratified  in  the  name  of  the 
States  General,  after  having  been  communi- 
cated to  and  ratified  by  the  assemblies  of 
the  several  provinces,  since  the  deputies  had 
to  submit  the  subjects  under  consideration 
to  their  provinces  before  voting  on  them  in 
the  States  General.  It  was,  however,  often 
not  clear  in  what  cases  either  a  majority  or 
absolute  unanimity  was  necessary.  The  for- 


■SchlOier,  Ludwlg  Ernst,  Heme  zu  Braunich- 
wels  und  Loneburc,  76-.82. 
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elgn  smbanadors  and  ministers  at  the 
Hague  were  accredited  to  the  States  Oener- 
aL  A  few  were  accredited  to  the  stadtholder. 
The  presidency  of  the  States  General 
changed  weekly,  the  deputies  of  the  prov- 
inces occupying  this  office  in  rotation 
(Wharton.  IV.  88  ff.;  Pitzmaurice.  Life  of 
WiUiam  Earl  of  Shelbume  113).  The  assem- 
blies of  the  separate  states  or  provinces 
were  composed  of  the  nobles  and  of  the  dep- 
uties of  the  cities  within  the  provincial 
boundaries. 

The  cities  formed  almost  independent  re- 
publics within  the  state.  At  the  head  of  each 
were  placed  as  chief  exceutlves  the  burgo- 
masters, who  belonged  also  to  the  great 
coimcU  consisting  of  the  burgomasters  and 
the  councilors.  The  regencies,  composed  of 
the  burgomasters,  councilors  and  schepens 
(Judges),  appointed  the  deputies  to  the  pro- 
vincial assemblies,  the  large  cities  sending  as 
such  two  burgomasters,  two  schepens  or  two 
councilors,  and  one  pensionary.  The  minis- 
ter, or  secretary,  of  a  city  was  called  pen- 
sionary; he  stood  under  the  authority  of  the 
burgomasters  (Wharton,  V,  99). 

The  prime  minister  or  secretary  of  the 
States  of  Holland,  who  was  practically  also 
the  foreign  minister  of  the  Republic,  had 
the  official  title  of  Grand  Pensionary  and 
was  a  very  Influential  man,  as  the  province 
of  Holland  could  be  considered  half  the 
nation.  In  fact,  his  power  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  stadtholder.  The  resolutions  of 
the  assembly  of  Holland  were  more  or  less 
decisive  for  the  other  provinces  (Wharton 
V.  886. 687:  Pitzmaurice,  Shelbume,  113). 


FIREARMS  CONTROLS 

Mr.  MrrCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
opposed  to  registration  or  licensing  of 
firearms. 

Public  concern  about  violent  crime 
in  our  Nation  is  not  new.  Crime  statis- 
tics are  discouraging;  our  overworked, 
hardworking  police  and  prosecutors 
fight  rising  crime  rates  with  their  best 
efforts.  Yet  violence,  by  individuals 
against  other  individuals  and  against 
our  society,  remains  a  very  real  fact  of 
our  national  life. 

Maine  is  not  immune  from  criminal 
violence.  Last  year  the  State  experi- 
enced crime  at  the  rate  of  one  robbery 
per  day,  one  burglary  every  37  min- 
utes, an  auto  theft  every  4  hours,  an 
arson  offense  every  12  hours.  Those 
crime  statistics  are  sobering  reflec- 
tions of  the  demands  made  on  our  law 
enforcement  officials. 

As  a  former  State  and  Federal  pros- 
ecutor and  Federal  judge,  I  have  long 
been  concerned  about  the  violence  af- 
flicting our  society.  I  have  studied  and 
considered  proposed  remedies  and  so- 
lutions over  a  pericxl  of  years:  there  is 
no  simple,  easy  answer. 

One  answer  which  Is  often  presented 
as  a  simple,  appealing  solution  is  the 
national  registration  and  licensing  of 
firearms.  The  reasoning  is  that  this 
would  curb  the  actual  number  of 
weapons  in  society  and  hamper  their 
acquisition  by  potential  criminals. 

It  has  rightly  been  observed  that  for 
every  difficult,  complex  problem, 
there  Is  a  solution  which  is  simple, 
easy,  and  wrong.   In  my  considered 


judgment,  national  firearms  registra- 
tion and  licensing  is  such  an  answer.  It 
is  inapproilriate  and  misdirected.  It 
would  create  more  problems  than  it 
could  solve. 

Those  whp  support  this  solution  are 
making  a  fjundamental  confusion  be- 
tween goals  and  means.  Put  simply. 
Does  the  absence  of  a  firearm  elimi- 
nate the  desire  to  kill?  There  is  no  evi- 
dence whatever  to  support  such  a  con- 
tention. Conversely,  the  huge  numbers 
of  law-abi(|ing  gim  owners  in  our 
Nation  are  Clear  evidence  that  the  pos- 
session of  a  firearm  does  not  create  a 
desire  to  cotimit  crimes. 

The  goal  <»f  reducing  violent  crime  is 
broadly  shiared.  To  achieve  it.  we 
would  do  better  to  focus  directly  on  it 
than  on  tangential  issues  having  to  do 
with  the  av»ilability  of  potential  weap- 
ons. I 

There  is  no  consensus  as  to  the  best 
way  to  reduce  violent  crime.  There  is  a 
national  coosensus.  I  believe,  in  favor 
of  swifter  prosecution  and  more  pre- 
dictable seiUencing.  I  believe  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  for  modifications  of 
parole  and  bail  provisions  which  now 
arbitrarily  allow  dangerous  criminals 
premature  release.  I  believe  there  is  a 
growing  consensus  for  a  more  rational 
approach  to  the  insanity  defense. 
Action  c;an  md  should  be  taken  in  all 
these  areas.  I  have  sponsored  a 
number  of  bUls  to  modify  Federal 
criminal  sta  :utes  along  these  lines. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  are 
agreed  upoa  the  desirability  of  reduc- 
ing violent  crime.  The  question  is  what 
approach  cam  best  lead  to  that  goal? 

There  is  lio  evidence  to  demonstrate 
that  the  pimple  outlawing  of  fire- 
arms—or tl^  imposition  of  restrictions 
on  their  oJKaiershlp— plays  any  sub- 
stantial rol^  in  determining  the  inci- 
dence of  viijlent  crimes  in  any  society. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  often 
urged  to  lo^k  to  Great  Britain,  where 
the  famou4  English  "bobbies"  have 
gone  unamted  for  so  many  years,  as  a 
model  of  thie  kind  of  nation  we  should 
aim  for.  Ofeat  Britain  imposes  sub- 
stantial restrictions  on  private  owner- 
ship of  firetrms,  and  has  done  so  since 
the  1920's.  i 

Yet.  the  jfacts  are  that  before  the 
1920's,  wheti  virtually  no  firearms  re- 
strictions fisted,  gims  were  far  less 
widely  use<|  in  crimes  than  they  are 
today.         j 

And  the  iplevant  fact  is  that,  despite 
an  Intensivie  law  enforcement  effort 
aimed  at  detecting  and  prosecuting 
ownership  of  firearms  in  recent  years, 
the  British  homicide  rate  has  doubled 
in  the  last  15  years.  The  U.S.  homicide 
rate  has  risen  30  percent  in  the  last  45 
years,  by  cantrast. 

British  police  Inspector  Colin  Green- 
wood undertook  a  careful  analysis  of 
crime  statistics  and  firearms  control 
statutes  in  England.  He  concluded 
that  50  years  of  strict  controls  "failed 
to    bring    tuider    control    substantial 
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nimibers  of  fireirms, 
cannot  be  claimed 
have  reduced  tl^ie 
crime." 
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and  it  certainly 
that  strict  controls 
use  of  firearms  in 


could  not  dem- 

between  the 

4vailability  of  firearms 

of  violence.  The  ban 

in  Great  Britain  has 

effect  on  violence 


Inspector  Gre<  nwood 
onstrate  any  correlation 
banning  or  the 
and  the  incidende 
on  gun  ownershj  p 
had  no  disceml  >le 
in  Great  Britain 

Of  course,  direct  comparisons  be- 
tween the  Unit^  States  and  Great 
Britain  are  of  liiliited  value.  There  are 
huge  social,  economic,  and  cultural 
differences  between  ourselves  and  the 
British. 

But  if  direct  {comparisons  such  as 
this  are  not  valid,  then  there  is  also  no 
validity  in  adodting  British  remedies 
for  American  prablems. 

Switzerland,  a|  country  with  one  of 
the  world's  lowest  homicide  rates,  by 
contrast  has  on«  of  the  highest  levels 
of  firearms  ownership  in  the  world.  All 
male  Swiss,  up  to  the  age  of  45,  are  re- 
quired to  maintain  automatic  rifles  in 
their  homes,  asjpart  of  the  Swiss  na- 
tional service  obligation.  Automatic 
rifles,  as  Maine  sportsmen  know,  have 
only  one  known  use:  In  warfare  to  kill 
enemy  troops.  "5|^et  the  very  wide  and 
ready  avallabllit)r  of  these  truly  lethal 
led  to  Increases  in  vi- 
Swiss.  I  do  not  think 
-gue  from  the  Swiss 
lolence  in  our  Nation 
»y  requiring  gun  own- 
ership. Yet  the  I  opposite  argument  is 
made,  on  equall^  insufficient  grounds. 

Direct  comparisons  between  various 
States  in  our  own  large  Nation  are  no 
more  useful  thjan  comparisons  with 
other  nations. 

Maine  is  a  niral  State,  with  many 
htmters  and  even  more  gims.  To  live  in 
Maine,  for  most  of  us,  is  to  live  the 
outdoor  life.  It  is  one  of  our  State's 
major  attractiotis  for  residents  and  va- 
cationers alikei  Our  State  Issues 
100,000  hunting  licenses  every  year. 
And,  of  course,  Maine  has  no  firearm 
statute  comparable  to  the  strict  fire- 
arms statute  that  exists  in  New  York. 


weapons  has  nolj 
olence  among  tl 
anyone  would 
experience  that  J 
could  be  curbed 


A    comparisoi 
rates  in   Maine! 
year— a  time  wl 
were   common 
shows  that  Ne^ 
rate  of  1.27  per| 
trast,  Maine  hi 
1,000  residents, 
in  New  York 
crimes   per   1,0( 
with  a  Maine  vi( 
per  1,000. 

The  differences  between  Maine  and 
New  York  are  far  broader  than  the  ab- 
sence of  a  firearms  statute:  New  York 
contains  one  ()f  the  largest  urban 
areas  in  the  wo^ld;  it  has  a  far  higher 
proportion  of  ninorlties;  the  mobility 
of  its  populatloi  and  its  immigration 


between  homicide 
and  New  York  last 
en  rising  crime  rates 
ound  the  Nation- 
York  had  a  homicide 
1,000  people.  By  con- 

a  rate. of  0.03  per 
'verall.  violent  crime 
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lent  crime  rate  of  1.96 
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and  outmigration  patterns  are  very 
different. 

So  it  is  obvious  that  comparisons  be- 
tween Maine  and  New  York  are  no 
more  valid  than  comparisons  between 
our  country  and  others,  such  as  Brit- 
ain or  Switzerland. 

For  the  same  reasons  of  diversity 
which  make  comparisons  so  mislead- 
ing, Federal  statutes  cannot  be  ration- 
ally structured  to  take  into  account 
the  differences  in  lifestyle  and  outlook 
in  States  as  different  as  New  York  and 
Maine,  as  well  as  the  other  48  States. 
Who  could  compare,  for  instance,  the 
kind  of  statute  which  would  make  as 
much  sense  for  Michigan  as  for 
Alaska? 

A  national  licensing  and  registration 
standard  would  lead  to  the  same  re- 
sults and  many  of  the  same  disap- 
pointments that  became  evident  in  the 
Nation's  great  experiment— the  prohi- 
bition of  alcohol  consumption  in  1918. 

The  supporters  of  prohibition  acted 
on  the  assumption  that  a  legal  pro- 
scription against  alcohol  consumption 
would  enjoy  widespread  voluntary 
compliance.  But  that  assumption  was 
based  on  beliefs  about  the  behavior  of 
those  who  drink,  which  were  simply 
wrong.  The  assumption  was  that  be- 
cause most  people  are  law  abiding 
they  would  obey  a  law  that  made  the 
drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages  illegal. 
But  people  are  law  abiding  so  long  ss 
laws  serve  a  clear,  comprehensible, 
and  rational  purpose.  We  all  know 
that  community  life  would  be  intoler- 
able without  laws  against  stealing, 
burglary,  and  assault.  We  all  agree 
that  economic  life  would  be  intoler- 
able without  laws  against  forgery  suid 
misrepresentation. 

But  Americans  do  not  agree  that  the 
consiunption  of  alcohol  is  antisocial, 
morally  reprehensible,  or  wrong  in 
itself.  And  they  did  not  believe  that 
the  passage  of  a  law  made  it  wrong. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  the  major- 
ity of  citizens  who  own  firearms  would 
feel  any  differently  about  their  own 
behavior  simply  because  of  the  pas- 
sage of  a  national  firearms  law.  And 
when  we  consider  that  gim  ownership 
nationally  is  estimated  at  50  million 
persons,  the  problems  of  compliance 
and  evasion  would  be  on  a  scale  as 
great  as  that  which  confronted  the 
Nation  during  prohibition. 

Nor  is  there  any  rational  reason  to 
believe  that  those  who  own  firearms 
for  criminal  piuposes  would  feel  im- 
pelled to  register  ownership  with  the 
authorities.  Indeed,  the  contrary  is 
more  likely. 

In  our  society,  the  curtailment  of  es- 
sential liberties  rests  on  the  presump- 
tion that  as  long  as  a  freedom  is  not  a 
threat  to  others,  it  should  not  be  cur- 
tailed for  the  convenience  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. The  majority  of  gun  owners 
are  not  criminals:  nor  are  they  irre- 
sponsible or  dangerous.  To  curtail 
their  rights  in  the  interests  of  subdu- 


ing those  few  who  do  represent  such  a 
danger  is  an  inversion  of  our  society's 
fundamental  beliefs  about  government 
and  individual  rights. 

On  a  practical  basis,  there  is  no  com- 
pelling evidence  that  licensing  or  regis- 
tration of  firearms  would  reduce 
either  violent  crimes  or  the  so-called 
crimes  of  passion. 

The  University  of  Wisconsin  in  1975 
concluded  a  massive  study  of  Ameri- 
can firearms  control  laws  and  their  re- 
lationship to  crime.  The  study  com- 
pared rates  of  gun  ownership  in  States 
with  and  without  gun  control  laws.  It 
matched  homicide  and  violent  crime 
rates  against  the  existence  of  State 
laws:  against  the  accessibility  of  guns 
from  other  States;  and  against  the 
actual  incidence  of  gun  ownership  di- 
rectly. It  concluded  that: 

Gun  control  laws  have  no  individual  or 
collective  effect  in  reducing  the  rate  of  vio- 
lent crime. 

In  truth,  we  do  not  fully  understand 
the  causes  of  violent  crimes.  We  do  not 
know  for  certain  what  causes  on  indi- 
vidual to  respond  to  a  domestic  quar- 
rel with  violence,  while  the  majority 
of  others  will  not.  To  attempt  to  ma- 
nipulate behavior  that  we  cannot  fully 
understand  is  shortsighted  and  fool- 
ish. It  is  no  more  sensible  than  ban- 
ning alcohol  because  some  drinkers 
cannot  control  their  intake. 

Rather  than  attempting  to  control 
behavior  that  we  caimot  understand, 
we  should  focus  our  attention  on  pro- 
viding certain,  predictable  and  appro- 
priate consequences  for  actions  which 
endanger  society. 

The  current  state  of  unpredictable, 
uncertain,  and  arbitrary  (K>nsequences 
of  criminal  actions  does  little  to  dis- 
courage crime.  If  we  make  the  conse- 
quences of  crime  a  certain  punish- 
ment, then  we  eliminate  the  potential 
profit  and  the  possible  impunity  with 
which  crimes  can  be  committed.  Such 
a  degree  of  certainty  in  our  Nation's 
treatment  of  convicted  criminals  is 
sadly  absent  for  a  number  of  reasons. 

As  a  former  prosecutor  and  judge,  I 
am  well  acquainted  with  the  difficul- 
ties that  confront  our  police  depart- 
ments, our  prosecutorial  offices,  and 
our  court  systems. 

In  addition  there  are  institutional 
problems  that  help  undermine  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  some  of  our  penalties. 
This  is  nowhere  so  true  as  in  the  case 
of  penalties  for  crimes  committed  with 
the  use  of  firearms. 

Current  Federal  law  provides  for  an 
additional  1-  to  10-year  term  for  the 
use  of  a  firearm  in  the  commission  of 
a  felony  offense.  A  second  such  of- 
fense carries  an  additional  2-  to  20- 
year  term. 

That  law  was  intended  to  deter  the 
illegal  use  of  firearms.  It  was  meant  to 
signal  that  society  will  not  tolerate  the 
abuse  of  right — Just  as  our  libel  laws 
are  intended  to  prevent  the  abuse  of 
the  right  to  free  speech. 


That  additional  penalty  was  enacted 
because  Congress  felt— rightly.  In  my 
view— that  additional  deterrents  were 
essential  precisely  because  firearms 
are  potentially  lethal.  This  is  the  same 
logic  that  guided  recent  congressional 
laws  to  encourage  harsher  penalties 
for  drunken  driving.  An  automobile 
driven  under  the  influence  of  alcohol 
is  potentially  lethal,  and  the  law  is  in- 
tended to  make  clear  to  all  who  drink 
that  they  face  substantial  penalties  If 
they  drive  at  the  same  time.  The 
Intent  of  an  additional  penalty  for 
criminal  misuse  of  firearms  is  intended 
for  the  same  purpose. 

Yet,  this  law  has  been  largely  inef- 
fective because  it  contains  a  provision 
which  permits  that  the  additional  sen- 
tence for  first  offenses  may  be  sus- 
pended or  probationary— in  other 
words,  the  sentence  need  not  be 
served.  In  addition,  the  law  makes  all 
such  sentences,  whether  for  first  or 
second  offenses,  subject  to  parole. 

The  effect  of  the  parole  provision 
has  been  to  render  Judicially  Imposed 
sentences  almost  irrelevant.  A  judge 
may  weigh  the  evidence  in  a  case  and 
conclude  that  its  nature  is  such  that 
an  offender  should  have  an  additional 
10-year  sentence.  Such  a  jud^ent 
would  not  be  unusual  in  the  case  of  a 
record  of  repeated  and  persistent 
criminal  use  of  firearms.  Yet,  a  parole 
board  may  overturn  that  judgment  for 
any  one  of  a  number  of  reasons. 

Parole  can  play  an  Important  role  in 
our  system  of  criminal  justice,  by  pro- 
viding an  incentive  to  Improved  behav- 
ior in  exchange  for  the  hope  of  earlier 
release.  Parole  board  reviews  of  judi- 
cially imposed  sentences  may  serve  a 
useful  purpose. 

But.  when  a  specific  penalty  with  a 
clear  intent  has  been  enacted,  and  im- 
posed, it  ought  not  be  possible  for  it  to 
be  set  aside  by  the  action  of  a  parole 
board. 

Congress  should  restate  its  concern 
about  the  criminal  misuse  of  flrearmes 
by  strengthening  the  st&tute  to  reem- 
phaslze  its  original  Intent,  and  prevent 
its  being  thwarted  by  parole  board  de- 
cisions. The  best  way  to  achieve  that 
end  is  to  make  the  penalty  mandatory. 

I  have  Introduced  a  bill  to  strength- 
en the  existing  penalty  for  criminal 
misuse  of  firearms  by  providing  a  man- 
datory additional  sentence  for  their 
use  in  the  commission  of  a  felony  of- 
fense. The  effect  of  my  bill  will  be  to 
force  convicted  criminals  to  actually 
serve  the  term  of  the  sentence. 

If  additional  penalties  are  to  have 
aiiy  effect,  they  must  have  practical 
effect.  An  additional  penalty  which  is 
not  actually  served  is  not  only  a  mean- 
ingless addition  to  the  statute  books, 
but  encourages  disrespect  for  the 
entire  system  of  penalties. 

Mandatory  sentences  alone  will  not 
eradicate  the  causes  of  violent  crime. 
Nor  will  they  bring  us  closer,  in  the 
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foreseeable  future,  to  being  able  to 
fully  understand  and  prevent  violent 
crimes.  But  they  are  a  practical  and 
meaningful  step  we  can  and  should 
take  to  establish  the  boundary  in  our 
society  between  the  rights  enjoyed  by 
citizens  who  abide  by  the  law,  and  the 
liberties  forfeited  by  those  who  refuse 
to  do  so.  Unless  we  can  Regain  a  clear 
understanding  of  that  distinction,  our 
society  will  remain  threatened  from 
within,  and  we  will  have  failed  in  the 
basic  constitutional  obligation  to  "es- 
tablish Justice"  and  "insure  domestic 
tranquility." 


S.      1758-1 
NONCOJ 
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CITATION  OP  R.  ROBERT 
LINOWES 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  most  respected  members  of  the 
business  community  in  the  Washing- 
ton area  is  R.  Robert  Linowes.  Recent- 
ly he  received  the  annusil  brotherhood 
citation  of  the  National  Conference  of 
Christians  and  Jews. 

Having  known  and  respected  Mr. 
Linowes  for  many  years,  I  feel  the  ci- 
tation was  well  deserved.  Not  only 
that,  but  the  Washington  Post  high- 
lighted extremely  timely  remarks 
made  by  Mr.  Linowes,  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  they  be  printed  in 
the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marlcs  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

For  thk  Record 
There  are  some  new  inhibitions  to  learn- 
ing by  listening.  They  are  the  inhibitions  of 
economic  uncertainty.  Washington  has  dis- 
covered that  it  is  not  the  recession-proof 
community  that  it  was  once  thought  to  be. 
The  noise  of  growth  and  activity  still  per- 
meates much  of  our  air.  For  the  moment, 
we  seem  to  be  in  better  economic  shape 
than  many  other  cities.  But  there  is  a  per- 
ceptible softening,  or  lessening,  of  the 
sounds  in  many  quarters  here.  People  are 
tiUTilng  a  bit  inward.  Self-protection  and 
survival  are  private  undertakings.  Anxiety  is 
a  quiet  occupation.  A  permanent  underclass, 
almost  without  hope,  grows  increasingly 
silent.  New  insensltivities  go  unchallenged. 

We  have  a  sharp  contrast  here  between 
the  haves  and  the  have-nots.  Growth  has 
surely  benefited  those  who  have.  But  the 
rising  tide  has  not  lifted  most  of  the 
boats.  .  .  . 

There  are,  however,  encouraging  signs— in 
the  past  year,  key  people  have  in  fact  begun 
talking  to  one  another  about  the  problems 
we  face.  I  am  encouraged  by  the  great  con- 
cern of  our  community  leaders — both  public 
and  private— and  the  fact  that  many  of 
them  are  translating  those  concerns  into 
action.  But  we  need  more  communication 
among  more  people  if  we  are  to  keep  pace 
with  what  is  happening.  .  .  .  The  Job,  it 
seems,  needs  a  larger  army  .  .  .  the  many 
others  who  have  not  yet  taken  their  stand, 
taken  their  turn,  paid  their  dues.  Invested  in 
their  own  future  by  Investing  in  a  better 
quality  of  life  for  those  who  are  human 
beings  first  .  .  . 


COPYRIGHT  INFRINGEMENT 

Mr.  MATlilAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  4,  19|2.  I  introduced  amend- 
ment No.  1333  to  S.  1758,  the  Home 
Recording  amendment.  This  amend-' 
ment  would  exempt  individuals  from 
copyright  infringement  liability  for 
home  video  and  audiotaping.  In  addi- 
tion to  providing  such  exemptions,  it 
establishes  a  [fair  and  sensible  mecha- 
nism to  compensate  owners  of  audio- 
visual and  s^und  recordings  for  the 
use  of  their '  property.  I  was  pleased 
that  Senator  Baker,  Senator  Robert 
C.  Byrd,  Senator  Crawston,  Senator 
Stevens,  and  Senator  Baucus  joined 
me  initially  Ih  this  effort.  Since  then 
19  additional  colleagues  have  Joined 
the  Senate  leadership  in  cosponsoring 
this  amendment.  Two  days  of  hearings 
have  been  held  by  the  Senate  judici- 
ary Committee  concerning  the  home 
recording  issue,  and  I  expect  that  the 
committee  wfll  consider  this  matter  at 
a  markup  in  tthe  near  future.  It  is  im- 
portant to  the  consiuners  and  the 
American  entertainment  industry  that 
the  Congress  deal  with  this  issue  in  a 
timely  maimer. 

As  many  o^  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  issue  of  jwhether  or  not  the  U.S. 
industry  th>t  produces  audiovisual 
and  audio  entertaiimient  receives  com- 
pensation ilk  legislation  exempting 
home  recording  from  copyright  liabil- 
ity has  resulted  in  the  emergence  of  a 
rather  intensely  fought  legislative 
battle.  J 

In  view  oi  the  time  constraints  at 
work,  I  thin] ;  it  might  be  an  appropri- 
ate time  to  t  sk  the  parties  to  this  dis- 
pute to  stei  back  for  1  minute  and 
consider  sitting  down  and  seeing 
whether  thi«  entire  issue  could  be  re- 
solved through  negotiation.  At  the  Ju- 
diciary Conmittee  hearing  on  the 
home  record  ng  legislation  on  April  21, 
1982,  Jack  yalenti,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer- 
ica, told  Senator  Dole  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  try  to  resolve  this  prob- 
lem through  a  negotiation: 

Senator  Doi^.  Have  you  tried  to  negotiate 
this  problem  «ith  the  Japanese? 

Mr.  VALEira.  My  door  swings  on  easy 
hinges.  Senator. 

Senator  Dofiz.  Would  not  that  be  a  better 
solution— or,  a  solution? 

Mr.  ValxmtI.  I  have  said,  and  do  repeat 
here  today  ttfat  I  think  it  is  quite  possible 
that  if  the  six  VCR  manufacturers  sat  down 
with  copyright  owners  that  a  reasonable  fee 
and  a  reasonable  solution  to  this  issue  could 
be  reached  qaickly  because  I  think  time  is 
of  the  essenoe,  Senator  Dole.  That  is  the 
key— defining  now  the  rights  of  copyright 
owners  In  the  law  before  this  new  technolo- 
gy will  drown  us. 

So  the  answer  to  your  question  is  yes.  it 
could  be  donei 

As  far  as  ^  know,  Mr.  Valenti  has  not 
been  taken  tip  on  his  offer  to  sit  down 


So  let  me  take 
urge  all  parties  to 
together.  I  know 
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and  discuss  this  i|sue  with  the  other 
side. 


this  opportunity  to 
sit  down  and  reason 
hat  many  members 


of  the  Senate  beliieve  that  this  should 
be  done.  As  I  hav^  said  in  the  past,  it 
is  in  the  long-range  interests  of  the 
manufacturers  to  nave  a  healthy  U.S. 
entertainment  industry.  I,  therefore, 
urge  them  to  come  to  the  conference 
table  and  see  If  there  Is  some  common 
ground.  This  would  make  most  sense 
In  view  of  the  issue,  past  precedents  in 
copyright  matter^,  and  our  desire  to 
have  a  more  effective  legislative  proc- 
ess. 

•  Mr.  MOTNIH/  N.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  respond  x)  the  statement  by 
my  friend,  the  dttinguished  Senator 
from  Maryland,  aiid  commend  him  for 
the  leadership  he  Is  bringing  to  this 
issue.  The  home  recording  legislation 
is  of  critical  importance  to  both  Amer- 
ican consumers  artd  the  entire  creative 
community  In  our  country.  I  believe 
the  Congress  mu«t  continue  to  recog- 
nize the  traditional  legal  principle 
that  Intellectual  property  Is  private 
property.  I  attach  great  significance  to 
this  question  in  Oart  because  the  citi- 
zens of  New  York  play  a  leading  role 
in  the  creation  of  motion  pictures,  tel- 
evision programs,  sound  recordings, 
theatrical  production,  literary  works, 
and  many  other  forms  of  artistic  and 
creative  expression.  This  Is  the  reason 
that  I  have  Joined  with  23  of  my  col- 
leagues to  cosnonsor  the  Mathias 
home  recording  amendment  to  S.  1758. 
The  Mathias  amendment  offers  the 
Senate  a  sensible!  and  reasonable  way 
to  assure  the  rifttits  of  consumers  to 
record  video  anq  audio  programs  in 
their  homes  while  at  the  same  time 
seeing  that  the  millions  of  Americans 
who  work  to  create  these  programs  are 
compensated  for  f heir  efforts. 

The  technoloical  revolution  now 
sweeping  the  worid  of  video  and  audio 
recording  Is  eroding  the  property 
rights  inherent  Jn  the  creation  and 
production  of  miovies,  television  pro- 
grams and  sound  recordings.  The 
recent  opinion  qf  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  (Ninth  Circuit  in  the 
so-called  Betamajc  case  vividly  demon- 
strates the  fact  that  new  technology  is 
outstripping  our  copyright  law.  The 
answer  to  the  Idgal  and  policy  issues 
raised  by  that  court  opinion  is  not  to 
ignore  it  or  overturn  it  as  some  would 
have  us  do.  I  believe  the  best  answer 
for  the  Congress  is  to  adopt  a  policy 
that  is  fair  to  copyright  owners  as  well 
as  to  those  who  own  video  and  audio 
recorders.  This  is  why  I  am  supporting 
the  Mathias  amendment  and  urge  my 
other  colleagues  jto  do  so  as  well. 

I  want  also  tol  strongly  support  the 
statement  made'  by  Senator  Mathias 
calling  for  the  Japanese  manufactur- 
ers to  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
and  begin  negotiating  with  the  repre- 
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sentatives  of  the  American  entertain- 
ment industry.  I  have  had  some  expe- 
rience in  the  process  of  international 
negotiation.  I  can  testify  that  In  this 
instance  It  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense. 
The  elements  for  a  negotiation  are 
clearly  present: 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  are  not 
committed  to  one  position  or  another 
have  stated  their  desire  that  a  negotia- 
tion take  place: 

Both  sides  can  be  represented  by  a 
relatively  small  number  of  individuals 
and  the  size  of  the  negotiation  is  man- 
ageable: 

The  grounds  for  negotiation  are 
clearly  defined  by  the  legislative  pro- 
posals; and 

There  is  strong  precedent  In  copy- 
right law  that  competing  Interests  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement  of  their  differ- 
ences. 

I  urge  the  Japanese  manufacturers 
to  sit  down  for  private  discussions  with 
representatives  of  the  sound  recording 
industry.  I  believe  this  would  be  the 
best  strategy  for  all  the  parties  to 
settle  their  differences.* 
•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleagues  from  Mary- 
land and  New  York  make  a  great  deal 
of  sense  in  urging  that  the  home  re- 
cording issue  be  settled  with  a  mini- 
mimi  of  congressional  involvement.  It 
is  clear  that  a  solution  reached  be- 
tween the  affected  parties  Is  going  to 
be  more  palatable  than  one  which  we 
would  force  upon  them.  I  am  not  con- 
vinced that  the  parties  have  reached 
an  impasse  on  this  matter  and  I,  like- 
wise, am  not  convinced  that  there  re- 
mains no  room  for  compromise. 

My  many  years  in  government  and 
business  have  made  me  a  firm  believer 
In  the  negotiated  compromise.  Even 
when  two  sides  are  far  apart  there  is 
always  room  for  reconciling  competing 
objectives  and  arriving  at  a  workable 
compromise.  The  issues  presented  by 
S.  1758  and  the  Mathias  amendment 
are  important  ones.  As  many  of  my 
colleagues  are  aware,  the  issue  of 
whether  the  U.S.  industry  that  pro- 
duces audiovisual  and  audio  entertain- 
ment receives  compensation  In  legisla- 
tion exempting  home  recording  from 
copyrighted  liability  has  resulted  in  an 
intensive  legislative  battle.  In  my  opin- 
ion, it  is  an  issue  that  more  properly 
should  be  resolved  by  the  parties 
themselves.  So  I  would  echo  the  senti- 
ments of  my  colleagues  and  urge  the 
parties  to  attempt  to  negotiate  this 
matter  and  to  attempt  to  arrive  at  a 
Just,  workable  compromise  that  they 
and  this  country  can  live  with  and 
agree  upon.  It  is  in  the  long-range  in- 
terests of  everyone  concerned  to  have 
a  thriving  entertainment  Industry  and 
electronics  industry.  I  hope  the  parties 
wiU  get  together  to  discuss  and  resolve 
this  matter.* 


LETTER  FROM  A  POLISH 
PRISON 

Mr.  HATCH.  Blr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  letter  written  by  Jacek  Kuron.  one 
of  the  leaders  of  Solidarity  who  Is 
presently  "interned"  in  Bialoleka 
Prison  in  Poland.  He  was  one  among 
the  several  thousands  of  Solidarity 
members  arrested  by  the  military 
regime  during  the  imposition  of  mar- 
tial law  last  December.  The  letter  was 
smuggled  out  of  his  prison  cell  and  has 
now  been  published  in  France.  As  the 
tension  and  conflict  in  Poland  contin- 
ue to  escalate,  this  letter  warrants  our 
serious  attention  because  it  preceded 
these  recent  riots  by  2  months. 

In  his  letter,  Mr.  President,  Jacek 
Kuron  describes  the  present  state  of 
the  Polish  people  as  military  occupa- 
tion. The  present  conditions  include 
censorship  of  mails,  unrestricted 
searches  and  arrests  trials  by  military 
tribunals  and  outright  illegal  imprls- 
orunents.  He  believes  that  continued 
military  occupation  will  inevitably 
lead  the  present  military  regime  to  ca- 
tastrophe. 

To  prevent  this  catastrophe,  Mr. 
Kuron  offers  an  alternative:  Compro- 
mise. This  would  mean  that  the  mili- 
tary regime  must  offer  major  conces- 
sions In  order  to  arrive  at  an  accepta- 
ble solution.  However,  Mr.  Kuron 
warns  that  compromise  will  not  easily 
be  accepted  by  the  military  regime. 
There  is  a  need  to  mount  a  certain 
form  of  resistance— a  collective  action 
such  as  mass  scale  strikes  and  demon- 
strations by  the  Polish  people  to  put 
pressure  on  the  military  regime. 

Mr.  President,  this  courageous  view 
of  Jacek  Kuron  deserves  the  most  seri- 
ous consideration  by  the  military 
regime.  It  should  be  viewed  not  nega- 
tively, as  a  call  for  rebellion  or  further 
civil  disorder,  but  as  an  opportunity 
for  the  military  regime  to  renew  dis- 
cussions with  Solidarity. 

While  I  profoimdly  share  his  con- 
cern and  support  the  continued  resist- 
ance to  the  Soviet-backed  repression, 
any  major  concession  must  not  Involve 
the  fundamental  right  of  Solidarity  as 
a  trade  union  to  be  free  from  Govern- 
ment Interference.  This  right  Is  in- 
alienable and  must  be  recognized  and 
preserved.  For  only  then  can  Solidari- 
ty be  an  effective  mechanism  of  secur- 
ing better  working  conditions  for  its 
members  and  improving  the  economic 
life  of  the  PoUsh  people  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  many  of  us  in 
the  Senate  who  are  concerned  with 
the  deteriorating  situation  in  Poland, 
let  us  be  more  supportive  of  the  aspi- 
rations of  the  Polish  people.  It  Is  now 
incumbent  on  us  to  call  upon  the  ad- 
ministration to  fulfill  Its  pledge  of 
stronger  and  effective  measures  on  the 
military  regime  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  can  do  no  less  than  make  known  to 
the  Polish  people  that  we  are  on  their 
side  in  this  struggle. 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Jacek  Kuron 
appearing  in  the  May  8,  1982,  issue  of 
The  Nation  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  The  Nation.  May  8,  1982] 
We  Must  Movx  to  Rxsistamci 

Jacek  Kuron  has  been  detained  in  Bialo- 
leka Prison  since  Gen.  Wojciech  Jaruselski 
imposed  martial  law  in  Poland  on  December 
13.  1981.  Kuron.  who  helped  found  KOR 
(the  Committee  for  Workers'  Defense)  in 
1976,  has  been  one  of  Lech  Walesa's  princi- 
pal advisers  since  the  creation  of  Solidarity 
in  the  aftermath  of  the  August  1980  Gdansk 
shipyard  strike.  Kuron  and  his  colleagues  in 
KOR  often  served  as  a  mediating  bridge  be- 
tween the  workers  on  the  factory  floor  and 
other  dissident  groups  representing  stu- 
dents, civil  servants  and  professionals.  This 
statement  by  Kuron  was  smuggled  out  of 
his  prison  cell  and  published  in  Le  Monde 
March  13.  We  provide  our  readers  an  ex- 
cerpted version  translated  from  the  French 
by  Amy  Wilentz.  former  Assistant  Editor  of 
The  Nation. 

(By  Jacek  Kuron) 

Poland  is  living  with  war.  Those  who  have 
proclaimed  that  war  don't  try  very  hard  to 
hide  the  fact  that  they  wage  it  against  their 
own  people.  Thanks  to  our  extraordinary 
discipline,  we  have  until  now  avoided  bloody 
confrontations  on  a  grand  scale.  But  we  are 
living  under  a  classic  military  occupation, 
which  includes  the  censoring  of  mails,  cur- 
fews, police  raids,  searches,  arrests,  military 
tribunals  and  the  like.  Terror,  threats  and 
desperate  calls  for  calm  are  the  only  lan- 
guage the  regime  speaks. 

What  does  it  achieve  by  these  means,  and 
what  can  it  achieve?  Hatred  from  all,  fear 
and  submission  from  some,  determination 
and  the  will  to  fight  from  others.  The 
regime  cannot  trust  the  terrified:  their  sub- 
mission will  last  only  as  long  as  the  terror 
Itself.  And  it  must  guard  against  the  deter- 
mined, who  will  fight  the  more  resolutely, 
the  more  ferocious  the  repression  .... 

Violence  begets  violence.  The  least  patient 
citizens,  the  least  thoughtful,  tend  toward 
terror.  But  it  is  a  double-edged  sword. 
Terror  engenders  terror,  and  spiraling 
terror  can  be  stopped  only  by  terror.  He 
who  sows  the  wind  reaps  the  whirlwind.  .  .  . 

The  military  occupation,  should  It  contin- 
ue, will  inevitably  lead  the  government  to 
catastrophe.  If  there  are  men  of  under- 
standing in  this  government,  they  will  be 
wondering  whether  a  move  toward  compro- 
mise might  not  make  sense.  The  Church  has 
announced  its  support  for  compromise,  and 
in  Poland  this  carries  enormous  authority. 
The  Church  will  be  supported  by  the  major- 
ity of  Solidarity's  leaders,  by  men  of  science 
and  culture;  in  short,  by  all  those  who 
matter  in  Poland.  Even  more  important,  a 
move  toward  compromise  would  provide  tlie 
government  with  the  social  mandate  it  has 
lacked  since  1956.  Compromise  is  risky,  but 
occupation  is  suicidal. 

Massive  and  well-organized  resistance  is 
the  only  possibility  now  for  resolving  the 
Polish  crisis.  .  .  .  Only  such  a  movement 
can  end  the  wave  of  terrorism.  Only  such  a 
movement  would  lower  the  risk  of  Soviet 
intervention,  because  it  would  avert  the  in- 
evitable social  explosion  that  will  occur  if  no 
compromise  is  reached.  We  must  now  rally 
to  this  movement  and  prove  ourselves  disci- 
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plined  about  it.  We  must  organize  a  way  to 
spread  Information— even  though  we  may 
be  blocked  at  the  last  moment— so  that  both 
the  concrete  objectives  and  the  methods  of 
the  movement  are  made  known  to  all. 

The  movement  must  also  concentrate  on 
demonstrations — everything  from  tracts  and 
Inscriptions  written  on  the  walls  to  more  or 
leas  long-term  strikes— using  different  forms 
of  collective  actl<»i.  Demonstrations  are  cru- 
cial to  building  national  morale  and  to  put- 
ting pressure  on  those  in  the  government 
who  might  eventually  support  a  compro- 
mise. The  ultimate  demonstration— and  our 
last  chance  to  press  for  a  compromise- 
would  be  a  general  strike.  But  we  must  real- 
ize that  all  these  forms  of  resistance  consti- 
tute a  demonstration  of  national  will  to  men 
who  are  dead  set  against  the  nation.  If  we 
pursue  resistance  while  those  within  the 
government  who  support  a  compromise  are 
sflent,  we  will  not  avoid  a  catastrophe. 

In  ten  weeks— maybe  a  little  sooner, 
maybe  a  little  later— a  local  incident  some- 
where will  generate  a  riot  which  will  ignite 
the  country.  The  military  government  may 
be  overthrown,  but  at  the  highest  price,  and 
with  a  major  risk  of  Soviet  intervention. 

To  avoid  this,  the  leaders  of  the  resistance 
movement  must  prepare  the  people  both  for 
the  major  concessions  neceAary  for  compro- 
mise and  for  the  destruction  of  the  military 
occupation  by  a  general  demonstration.  I 
believe  such  a  demonstration  can  take  the 
form  of  a  simultaneous  offensive  against  all 
centers  of  power  and  information  through- 
out the  land.  The  men  in  power  must  under- 
stand that  they  have  only  a  very  short  time 
left  during  which  to  undertake  a  compro- 
mise. 

While  expecting  the  worst,  we  must  from 
now  on  do  everything  possible  to  make  the 
Russians  realize  that,  with  a  minimum  of 
good  will  on  their  part,  a  national  consensus 
in  Poland — even  should  it  occur  without  the 
participation  of  the  present  leaders  of  the 
country— will  not  threaten  Russia's  military 
interests  and  can  only  benefit  its  economic 
interests.  On  the  other  hand,  an  armed 
intervention  will  be  the  last  act  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  do  not  guarantee  that  an  organized,  na- 
tional demonstration  combined  with  a  decla- 
ration of  good  will  toward  the  Russians  will 
assure  us  safety  from  the  U.S.S.R.  But  I  do 
affirm  that  if  the  military  occupation  con- 
tinues, such  a  demonstration  will  limit  rislcs 
to  a  minimum. 

For  many  years,  I  have  extolled  absten- 
tion from  violence.  But  I  feel  obliged  to 
speak  out  now  in  order  to  say  that,  at 
present,  preparing  ourselves  to  counter  the 
occupation  through  collective  action  seems 
to  me  the  lesser  evil. 


DISASTER  ASSISTANCE  TO 
LEBANON 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  the  administration  sent  up  emer- 
gency authorization  legislation,  the 
aim  of  which  was  to  provide  $20  mil- 
lion in  disaster  assistance  to  Lebanon. 

The  submission  of  this  legislation  is 
puzzling  Inasmuch  as  ample  authority 
already  exists  for  the  provision  of  such 
assistance.  I  refer  to  section  492(b)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  which  pro- 
vides that  up  to  $50  million  more  than 
is  in  the  regular  international  disaster 
assistance  program  may  be  obligated 
against  other  appropriation  accounts 


m  part  1  o^  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act. 

For  fiscal  siear  1982  Congress  appro- 
priated in  excess  of  $2  billion  imder 
part  1  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act. 
and  surely  ttie  administration  can  find 
S20  million  in  that  amount  for  disaster 
assistance  to  Lebanon. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  strongly 
urge  the  administration  to  abandon 
time-consumkig  efforts  at  new  and  ad- 
ditional legislation,  which  as  I  have  in- 
dicated, is  unnecessary  and  instead 
provide  disaster  assistance  under  the 
authority  already  available  as  soon  as 
possible. 


litea 


MESaAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Senate  b^  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXEC 


riVE  MESSAGE 
lEH^TRRED 


As  in  exceptive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  3tates  submitting  a  treaty 
which  was  referred  to  the  Conomittee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 


REPORT  S  OF  COMMITTEES 


ig  reports  of  conunittees 


The  foUov 
were  submitt 

By  Mr.  BAK£R  (for  Mr.  Percy),  from  the 
Committee  onl  Foreign  Relations,  without 
amendment  anp  with  a  preamble: 

H.J.  Res.  23r  Joint  resolution  imploring 
the  Union  of  Boviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
allow  Dr.  Semvon  Gluzman  and  his  family 
to  emigrate  to  Israel. 

H.  Con.  Rest  HI:  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Oovemmett  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
cease  its  ImpiSsonment  of  Turiy  Shukhe- 
vych  and  permit  him  and  his  famUy  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union. 

H.  Con.  Rea  205:  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  violations  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  1*  the  Ukraine. 

H.  Con.  Res.:  218:  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  imprisonment  and  treatment 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Mart  Niklus,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  Res.  326:  Resolution  relating  to  the  im- 
prisonment of  Yuri  Badzyo. 

S.  Res.  390:  Resolution  urging  the  Soviet 
Union  to  allofr  Abe  Stolar,  his  wife,  Gita, 
and  his  son,  A^ichael,  to  emigrate  to  Israel. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINfr  RESOLUTIONS 

The  foUoMVing  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  KASTEN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LuoAR,  Mr.  INOUYE,  Mr.  Abdnor,  Mr. 
PKRCY,lMr.  GARit,  Mr.  Statforo,  and 
Mr.  GikNN): 


June  16,  1982 


S.  2631.  A  bill  to  ^gulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  providing  Ipr  a  uniform  product  11- 
other  purposes;  to  the 
Science,    and 


Commerce, 
:hER: 


ability  law,  and  for 
Committee    on 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WEIC: 

S.  2632.  A  bill  aiithorizing  the  Govern- 
ment of  American  Simoa  to  issue  bonds  and 
other  obligations  and  for  other  punxjses;  to 
the  Committee  on  ^ergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. I 

S.  2633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic  Act 
of  Guam  and  the  Revised  Organic  Act  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  t«  transfer  the  audit  au- 
thority and  related  staff  of  the  offices  of 
the  government  comptrollers  for  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the'  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  American!  Sunoa  to  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General,  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  delated  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  En«rgy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  NICKL  BS: 

S.  2634.  A  bill  to  a|nend  section  14(cK3)  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  of  1938,  to 
permit  the  employment  of  handicapi>ed  and 
severely  handicapped  individuals  In  common 
areas,  to  permit  the  employment  of  handi- 
capped individuals  In  demonstration 
projects,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  MATHlAS: 

S.  2635.  A  bill  for  [the  relief  of  Bhaskarb- 
hai  S.  Patel;  to  the  Pommlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  BAK^  (for  Mr.  Pracr)  (by 
request): 

S.  2636.  A  bill  to  kuthorize  the  President 
to  furnish  emergency  assistance  to  alleviate 
the  human  suffering  arising  from  the  strife 
in  Lebanon;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  { 

By  Mr.  METZXNBAUM: 

S.  2637.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program  of 
Federal  supplemental  unemployment  com- 
pensation; to  the  Cobunittee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS 
BILLS  AND  JO 

By  Mr. 
Mr.   Lnc/ 
Abdnor. 
Mr.  Stu 
S.  2631.  A  bill 
conunerce  by  pi 
product  liability 


DN 
INT 


INTRODUCED 
RESOLUTIONS 

!TEN  (for  himself, 
Mr.  iHOtnri:.  Mr. 
[r.  Percy.  Mr.  Oarn. 
•RO.  and  Mr.  Glenn): 
regulate  interstate 
Iding  for  a  uniform 
law,  and  for  other 


purposes:  to  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Kasten  and  Mr. 
Glenn  on  this  legislation  appear  earli- 
er in  today's  Record.) 

By  Mr.  WeIcKER: 
S.  2632.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  to  issue 
bonds  and  other  obligations,  and  for 
other  purposes;  tio  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

AMIRICAM  SAMOA  BOID  AUTHORIZATION  ACT  OP 

|i»8a 
•  Mr.  WEICKIJl.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence legislation  to  authorize  the  Gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  to  issue 
bonds  and  other:  obligations,  and  for 


other  purposes, 
legislation  at  the 
Coleman  in  orde 


am  introducing  this 

request  of  Governor 

to  obtain  the  views 
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of  the  administration  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa.  Similar  leg- 
islation has  been  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Congress- 
man SuNiA.  the  delegate  from  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  two  letters  from  Governor 
Coleman  to  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  and  a  factsheet,  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record  together  with 
the  text  of  the  proposed  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkrican  Samoa  OovERmmfT, 

Office  of  thk  Governor. 
Pago  Pago,  March  1,  1982. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
U.S.  Senate. 
WoihingtOJi,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  McC^ure:  For  years,  Ameri- 
can Samoa  has  been  attempting  to  attract 
industrial  investment  to  provide  new  em- 
ployment opportunities  for  its  citizens  and 
improve  the  overall  economy  of  the  Terri- 
tory. 

Currently,  the  ability  of  American  Samoa 
to  issue  bonds  is  limited  to  municipal  bonds 
for  services  (water  and  sewer  service, 
streets,  city  buildings).  We  would  like  to 
expand  this  authority  to  enable  the  Terri- 
tory to  utilize  revenue  bonds  to  induce  in- 
dustry to  locate  in  American  Samoa.  Similar 
authority  is  currently  conferred  upon  the 
fifty  states  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puer- 
tro  Rico.  Specifically,  we  seek  authority  to 
issue  tax-exempt  bonds  identical  to  that 
provided  for  Puerto  Rico  in  48  U.S.C.  {  745. 

The  American  Samoan  economy  is  cur- 
rently dominated  by  the  Territorial  Govern- 
ment, which  employs  slightly  more  than 
forty-five  percent  of  the  workforce,  and  by 
two  tuna  canneries,  which  generate  approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  of  the  Territory's 
employment.  In  addition,  retail  and  service 
establishments  and  tourism  represent  a 
small  but  growing  segment  of  the  economy. 
This  limited  economic  and  emplojonent  base 
makes  it  imF>erative  that  we  take  every  pos- 
sible measure  to  attract  new  industries  to 
the  Territory.  Moreover,  since  we  are  an 
island  economy,  we  must  import  the  vast 
majority  of  our  goods  and  services.  Our  im- 
ports typically  approach  twice  the  dollar 
volume  of  our  exports.  As  the  Territory 
seeks  to  develop  a  more  viable  economy,  this 
gap  between  imports  and  exports  must  be 
closed. 

In  order  to  diversify  our  economy,  expand 
our  emplojrment  base  and  Increase  stability, 
we  are  striving  to  develop  new  Industries  in 
the  Territory.  Tourism  is  one  industry 
which  could  potentially  be  further  devel- 
oped If  investors  could  be  attracted  to  the 
Territory.  The  expansion  of  our  cargo  han- 
dling and  loading  facilities  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  Jobs  and  revenues.  Be- 
cause of  our  strategic  location  in  the  South 
Pacific,  American  Samoa  is  well  positioned 
to  serve  a  vital  role  in  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian shipping  and  handling  in  the  Pacific 
Region. 

We  cannot  achieve  these  goals,  however, 
unless  we  can  offer  a  significant  inducement 
to  business  and  Industry  to  invest  in  the 
American  Samoa  economy.  Presently,  be- 
cause of  our  isolated  location  and  our 
narrow  economic  base,  we  are  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  in  attracting  new  invest- 


ment. Moreover,  we  can  offer  no  induce- 
ment to  industry  to  develop  extensive  cargo 
handling  and  loading  facilities  here  as  op- 
posed to  other  South  Pacific  territories  con- 
trolled by  foreign  governments. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  are  a  proven  and  effec- 
tive way  of  encouraging  additional  industri- 
al investment  and  creating  new  jobs,  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  economy  and  reducing 
trade  deficits.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  ("bond")  financing  by  Ameri- 
can Samoa  would  be  consistent  with  this 
Administration's  "New  Federalism,"  since 
the  responsibility  for  the  program  and  its 
administration  would  lie  with  the  Territory. 

The  record  of  Puerto  Rico  in  stimulating 
new  investment  serves  as  a  sterling  demon- 
stration of  the  effectiveness  of  bond  financ- 
ing for  economies  which  require  significant 
development.  Since  1978,  Puerto  Rico  has 
issued  bonds  worth  more  than  $425  million. 
Industrial  Development  Bonds  have  been  a 
significant  factor  in  the  Commonwealth's 
ability  to  attract  more  than  thirty  of  the 
"Fortune  1000"  manufacturing  companies 
to  Its  shores. 

The  Legislature  of  American  Samoa  is 
currently  considering  legislation  which 
would  establish  the  scope  for  the  use  of 
such  bonding  authority,  enumerate  a  specif- 
ic set  of  purtx>ses  for  such  bonds  and  create 
a  mechanism  to  administer  a  tax-exempt 
bond  program.  However,  such  legislation 
cannot  be  effective  until  Federal  authority 
is  conferred. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
draft  of  a  bill  which  would  grant  authority 
to  American  Samoa  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds.  On  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
American  Samoa,  I  respectfully  request  that 
you  introduce  this  legislation  and  encourage 
Its  timely  passage. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Peter  Tau  Coleman. 

Gox)emoT. 

American  Samoa  Government, 

Office  of  the  Governor, 
Pago  Pago,  May  Zl,  1982. 
Hon.  James  McClure, 

Chairman,  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natu- 
ral Resources,  U.S.  Senate,  Washington, 
D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  McClure:  On  March  1. 
1982,  I  contacted  you  on  behalf  of  the  C3ov- 
emment  of  American  Samoa  about  the  role 
industrial  development  bonds  can  play  In 
the  expansion  or  our  economy.  As  you 
know,  our  present  authority  to  Issue  bonds 
does  not  Include  Industrial  development 
bonds. 

In  response  to  this  need  for  authorization. 
Congressman  Sunla  introduced  on  March 
17.  1982.  H.R.  5881,  the  American  Samoa 
Bond  Authorization  Act.  This  bill  would 
give  American  Samoa  the  same  authority 
that  the  other  territories  have  and,  in  fact, 
would  be  Identical  to  that  conferred  upon 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  by  48 
U.S.C.  i  745. 

The  Government  of  American  Samoa  Is 
strongly  In  support  of  this  legislation.  The 
House  of  Representatives  adopted  prior  to 
its  recess  in  May  a  concurrent  resolution  de- 
claring Its  support  for  H.R.  5881.  H.  Con 
Res.  97.  17th  Legislature.  3rd  Special  Ses- 
sion. I  fully  expect  the  Senate  to  adopt  this 
resolution  when  It  reconvenes  on  July  12, 
1982. 

We  strongly  urge  the  Congress  to  consider 
and  act  upon  H.R.  5881  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. To  this  end,  I  respectfully  request 
that  you  and  Senator  Jackson  introduce 


similar  legislation  in  the  Senate  and  urge 
that  action  occur  as  soon  as  possible. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Peier  Tau  CoLata, 

Gooemor. 

HJl.  5881:  Section-by-Sbction  Analtsis 

Section  one  states  that  this  bill  may  be 
cited  as  the  "American  Samoa  Bond  Au- 
thorization Act  of  1982." 

Section  two  has  two  provisions: 

Paragraph  (a)  provides  that  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  American  Samoa,  or  another  au- 
thority so  designated  by  the  Government 
(e.g.,  an  Industrial  development  authority), 
may  issue  bonds  or  other  oblications. 
"Other  obligations"  include  such  Items  as 
mortgages,  notes  and  other  financing  agree- 
ments. The  paragraph  provides  that  any 
such  bonds  Issued  are  payable  solely  from 
revenues  which  are  derived  from  the  project 
or  development  which  the  bond  proceeds  fi- 
nance. 

Paragraph  (b)  provides  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa  shall  enact  the  ap- 
propriate legislation  to  Implement  the  bond 
authority.  For  Instance,  state  governments 
normally  create  an  "Industrial  Development 
Commission"  which  administers  the  state's 
IDB's/IRB's  program. 

Section  three  provides  that  any  bond 
issued  pursuant  to  Section  One  is  exempt 
from  any  taxation.  This  includes  all  taxes 
that  are  or  could  be  imposed  by  American 
Samoa  and/or  Its  subdivisions  and  all  feder- 
al, state  and  local  taxes  and  any  taxes  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  territo- 
ries. Interest  income  from  the  bonds  is  also 
tax  exempt. 

Section  four  provides  that  bonds  issued 
under  Section  Two  (a)  are  not  in  the  debt  of 
the  United  States  nor  can  the  United  States 
be  held  liable  for  the  Indebtedness. 

Fact  Sheet:  H.R.  5881,  American  Samoa 
Bond  Authorization  Act  of  1982 

HJl.  5881  would  grant  the  Government  of 
American  Samoa  the  same  authority  the  50 
states  and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  already  have:  The  ability  to  Issue  tax- 
exempt  revenue  bonds.  Including  Industrial 
development  bonds  ("IDB's"  or  "IRB's"). 

H.R.  5881  also  requires  the  Government 
of  American  Samoa  to  adopt  appropriate 
implementing  legislation. 

H.R.  5881  was  Introduced  on  March  17, 
1981.  by  Congressman  Fofo  Sunla,  the  Dele- 
gate from  American  Samoa. 

H.R.  5881  has  the  full  support  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  American  Samoa.  (See  attached 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.) 

THE  NEED  FOR  H.R.  58S1 

H.R.  5881  is  important  to  promoting  eco- 
nomic development  in  American  Samoa  and 
to  ensure  a  strong,  stable  and  competitive 
economy. 

The  present  economic  base  and  Icx^tlon  of 
American  Samoa  puts  it  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  IDB's  could  act  as  an  incen- 
tive to  industry  to  locate  in  American 
Samoa. 

IDB's  will  counterbalance  concessions  of- 
fered to  industry  by  neighboring  islands  aind 
countries  and  thus  allow  American  Samoa 
to  compete  with  those  other  countries. 

American  Samoa  Is  in  a  strategic  position 
in  the  South  Pacific  which  enables  it  to 
serve  a  vital  role  for  the  U.S.  military. 
Bonds  would  ensure  expansion  of  imtwrtant 
cargo  handling  and  loading  facilities,  as  well 
as  providing  additional  employment  and 
revenues. 
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H.R.  5881  U  Important  to  the  citizens  of 
American  Samoa  because  the  economic  de- 
velopment will  help  meet  social  and  eco- 
nomic needs. 

American  Samoa  can  issue  only  municipal 
bonds  for  limited  public  services  and  im- 
provements under  current  statutory  author- 
ity. 

New  Industries  attracted  by  the  availabil- 
ity of  revenue  bonds  would  act  to  expand 
the  employment  base  and  increase  stabUity. 

H.R.  5881  is  necessary  due  to  budget  re- 
ductions which  decrease  V.S.  funds  avail- 
able for  American  Samoa. 

President  Reagan's  "New  Federalism" 
stresses  his  commitment  to  returning  con- 
trol from  the  Federal  Government  to  local 
entitles.  Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  wUl 
permit  American  Samoa  to  strengthjen  its 
economy  and  to  become  more  self-sufficient. 

iDBS/iRBs  IN  paxaTo  Rico 

H.R.  5881  only  gives  American  Samoa  the 
same  authority  to  issue  bonds  that  was 
given  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico 
20  years  ago. 

In  1961,  the  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  remove  limitations  on  Puerto  Rico's 
bonding  authority,  thereby  making  it  practi- 
cal for  Puerto  Rico  to  issue  tax-exempt  rev- 
enue bonds.  (Public  Law  No.  87-121.) 

In  recommending  enactment  of  Public 
Law  No.  87-121,  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior noted  its  longstanding  policy  to  give 
U.S.  territories  substantial  control  over 
their  internal  affairs. 

Since  1978  alone,  Puerto  Rico  has  issued 
$426  million  In  lx>nds.  These  tax-exempt 
bonds  have  been  a  major  factor  in  attract- 
ing more  than  30  of  the  "Fortune  1000" 
manufacturing  companies  to  Puerto  Rico. 


HJl.  5881 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Samoa 
Bond  Authorization  Act  of  1982." 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Government  of  American 
Samoa,  or  its  authority,  may  issue  bonds 
and  other  obligations,  payable  solely  from 
revenues  derived  from  any  Improvement  or 
undertaking. 

(b)  Bonds  and  other  obligations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  issued  pursuant  to 
laws  enacted  by  the  Government  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa. 

Sec.  3.  Bonds  and  other  obligations  under 
section  2(a)  shall  be  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  government  of  American  Samoa  and 
any  political  or  municipal  subdivision  there- 
of, by  any  State,  territory,  and  possession, 
by  any  coiuity,  mimlclpality,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal subdivision  of  any  State,  territory, 
and  possession  of  the  United  States,  and  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sk.  4.  Bonds  and  other  obligations  imder 
section  2(a)  shall  not  be  a  debt  of  the 
United  States,  nor  shall  the  United  States 
be  liable  thereon. 

ByMr.  SUNIA: 
HJl.  5881.  A  bill  authorizing  the  govern- 
ment of  American  Samoa  to  issue  bonds  and 
other  obligations,  and  providing  that  such 
bonds  and  obligations  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


American  i  am oa  Government, 

O  TICE  OF  THE  GOVERNOR, 

Pago  Pago,  March  1, 1982. 
Hon.  James  G.  watt, 

Secretary,  Unit4d  States  Department  of  Inte- 
rior, Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  Foil  years,  American  Samoa  has 
been  attemptinf  to  attract  industrial  invest- 
ment to  providi  new  employment  opportu- 
nities for  its  citizens  and  improve  the  over- 
all economy  of  ^he  Territory. 

Currently,  tht  ability  of  American  Samoa 
to  issue  bonds  k  limited  to  municipal  bonds  ' 
for  services  ^ater  and  sewer  service, 
streets,  city  buildings).  We  would  like  to 
expand  this  aishority  to  enable  the  Terri- 
tory to  utilize  revenue  bonds  to  induce  in- 
dustry to  locate  in  American  Samoa.  Similar 
authority  is  currently  conferred  upon  the 
fifty  states  a^d  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Specifically,  we  seek  authority 
to  issue  tax-exempt  bonds  identical  to  that 
provided  for  Puerto  Rico  in  48  U.S.C.  i  745. 
The  American  Samoan  economy  is  cur- 
rently dominated  by  the  Territorial  Govern-, 
ment,  which  ttnploys  slightly  more  than 
forty-five  perce^it  of  the  worliforce,  and  by 
two  tuna  canneries,  which  generate  approxi- 
mately twenty  percent  of  the  Territory's 
employment.  1^  addition,  retail  and  service 
establishments  and  tourism  represent  a 
small  but  growing  segment  of  the  economy. 
This  limited  economic  and  employment  base 
makes  it  imperative  that  we  take  every  pos- 
sible measure  to  attract  new  industries  to 
the  Territory.  iMoreover,  since  we  are  an 
island  economy,  we  must  import  the  vast 
majority  of  oui$  goods  and  services.  Our  Im- 
ix>rts  t}i>ically  approach  twice  the  dollar 
volume  of  our  exports.  As  the  Territory 
seeks  to  develop  a  more  viable  economy,  this 
gap  between  imports  and  exports  must  be. 
closed.  ] 

In  order  to  dwersify  our  economy,  expand 
our  employment  base  and  increase  stability, 
we  are  striving  to  develop  new  industries  in 
the  Territory.  Tourism  is  one  industry 
which  could  potentially  be  further  devel- 
oped if  investop-s  could  be  attracted  to  the 
Territory.  The  expansion  of  our  cargo  han- 
dling and  loading  facilities  offers  the  pros- 
pect of  additional  jobs  and  revenues.  Be- 
cause of  our  strategic  location  in  the  South 
Pacific,  Ameri(Xin  Samoa  is  well  positioned 
to  serve  a  vltak  role  in  both  military  and  ci- 
vilian shippingj  and  handling  in  the  Pacific 
Region.  I 

We  cannot  achieve  these  goals,  however, 
unless  we  can  offer  a  significant  inducement 
to  business  and  industry  to  invest  in  the 
American  Saiqoa  economy.  Presently,  be- 
cause of  our'  isolated  location  and  our 
narrow  econoi^ic  base,  we  are  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  in  attracting  new  invest- 
ment. Moreovfr,  we  can  offer  no  induce- 
ment to  industry  to  develop  extensive  cargo 
handling  and  loading  facilities  here  as  op- 
posed to  other  iSouth  Pacific  territories  con- 
trolled by  f oreknn  governments. 

Tax-exempt  bonds  are  a  proven  and  effec- 
tive way  of  encouraging  additional  industri- 
al investment  and  creating  new  jobs,  as  well 
as  stimulating  the  economy  and  reducing 
trade  deficits.  Furthermore,  the  use  of  tax- 
exempt  bonds  ("bond")  financing  by  Ameri- 
can Samoa  would  be  consistent  with  this 
Admlnlstratioit's  "New  P'ederalism,"  since 
the  responsibility  for  the  program  and  its 
administration  would  lie  with  the  Territory. 
The  record  of  Puerto  Rico  in  stimulating 
new  investment  serves  is  a  sterling  demon- 
stration of  thQ  effectiveness  of  bond  financ- 
ing for  econoiiiies  which  require  significant 
development.  Since  1978,  Puerto  Rico  has 


significant  factor  in 
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issued  bonds  worth  i  tore  than  $425  million. 
Industrial  Developm  !nt  Bonds  have  been  a 


the  Commonwealth's 


ability  to  attract  more  than  thirty  of  the 
"Fortune   1000"  maftufacturing  companies 
to  its  shores. 
The  Legislature 


or 


American  Samoa  is 
currently  considering  legislation  which 
would  establish  the'  sco|>e  for  the  use  of 
such  bonding  authority,  enumerate  a  specif- 
ic set  of  purposes  tot  such  Iwnds  and  create 
a  mechanism  to  adtnlnister  a  tax-exempt 
bond  program.  Ho^iever,  such  legislation 
cannot  be  effective  4ntil  Federal  authority 
is  conferred. 

I  am  enclosing  for  your  consideration  a 
draft  of  a  bill  which!  would  grant  authority 
to  American  Samo^  to  issue  tax-exempt 
bonds.  I  have  requested  Senator  James  A. 
McClure  and  Delegate  Pofo  I.  F.  Sunla  to 
introduce  the  necessiry  legislation  and  work 
towards  its  timely  passage.  On  behalf  of  the 
Government  of  American  Samoa,  I  respect- 
fully urge  your  suppprt  of  this  vital  legisla- 
tion. 

Very  truly  youis, 

PxfER  Tau  Coleman, 

Gkwemor. 


S. 


2632 


Be  it  enacted  by  tiie  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  \the  United  States  of 
Ainerica  in  Congrest  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "American  Samoa 
Bond  Authorization  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Government  of  American 
Samoa,  or  its  authority,  may  issue  bonds 
and  other  obligatioils,  payable  solely  from 
revenues  derived  fron  any  Improvement  or 
undertaking.  j 

(b)  Bonds  and  other  obligations  under 
subsection  (a)  shall!  be  issued  pursuant  to 
laws  enacted  by  the]  Government  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  \ 

Sec.  3.  Bonds  and  other  obligations  under 
section  2(a)  shall  ba  exempt  from  taxation 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  by 
the  Government  of^  American  Samoa  and 
any  political  or  municipal  subdivision  there- 
of, by  any  State,  territory,  and  possession, 
by  any  county,  municipality,  and  other  mu- 
nicipal subdivision  of  any  State,  territory, 
and  possession  of  thie  United  States,  and  by 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  4.  Bonds  and  |other  obligations  under 
Section  2(a)  shall  bot  be  a  debt  of  the 
United  States,  nor  |hall  the  United  States 
be  liable  thereon.* 


By  Mr.  WEI  [;K£R: 
S.  2633.  A  bill  t  >  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  and|  the  Revised  Organic 
Act  of  the  VirgiD  Islands  to  transfer 
the  audit  authority  and  related  staff 
of  the  offices  of  tne  government  comp- 
trollers for  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa  to  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Inteijior,  and  for  other  re- 
lated purposes;  tt>  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

FEDERAL  AODrt  FUNCTION  IN  THE  TERRITORIES 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  for  appropriate  refer- 
ence legislation  which  would  amend 
the  Organic  Act  df  Guam,  the  Revised 
Organic  Act  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
the  general  legislation  affecting  the 
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administration  of  the  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands  to  strengthen 
the  Federal  audit  function  in  the  terri- 
tories of  the  United  States. 

On  March  25,  1982.  the  Comptroller 
General  submitted  a  report  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  Conunittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  the  function  of  the 
U.S.  Government  Comptrollers  in 
American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands.  The  report  recommended  in 
part  that  the  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment Comptrollers  be  transferred  to 
the  Inspector  General's  office  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  from  the 
office  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Territories  and  International  Affairs, 
and  that  certain  responsibilities,  nota- 
bly the  preparation  of  an  annual  fi- 
nancial report,  be  transferred  to  the 
local  territorial  governments. 

In  light  of  the  recommendations  and 
findings  made  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  the  Committee  requested 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office 
prepare  legislation  to  implement  their 
recommendations.  I  am  today  intro- 
ducing that  draft  legislation  in  order 
to  obtain  the  views  of  both  the  admin- 
istration and  the  local  territorial  gov- 
ernments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  of  transmittal  of  the  original 
report  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  the  digest  of 
the  report,  the  text  of  the  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  transmitting  the 
draft  legislation,  the  explanation  of 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  the  text 
of  the  legislation  appear  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Comptroller  General 
OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C,  March  25. 1982. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClure, 
Chairman,   Senate   Committee   on   Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 
Hon.  Morris  K.  Udall, 
CJiairman,    House   Committee   on   Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

This  report  discusses  the  results  of  our 
evaluation  of  the  Offices  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Comptrollers  for  American  Samoa. 
Guam/Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands/Northern Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  We  made  this  review  as  part 
of  our  continuing  work  to  improve  the  Fed- 
eral internal  audit  capability. 

The  report  contains  recommendations  to 
the  Congress  for  strengthening  the  Federal 
audit  function  In  the  territories.  Your  com- 
mittees have  requested  that  we  prepare  sug- 
gested legislative  language  for  the  recom- 
mendations. That  language  will  be  provided 
under  separate  cover. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  territorial  Gov- 


ernors. We  are  also  sending  copies  to  various 
congressional  committees  and  other  Inter- 
ested parties. 

Charles  A.  Bowsher. 

[Report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 

United  States] 

The  Federal  Audit  Fun<::tion  in  the 

Territories  Should  Be  Strengthened 

DIGEST 

The  principal  U.S.  territories  of  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands  have  long- 
standing problems  in  their  financial  man- 
agement systems.  The  Department  of  the 
Interior's  U.S.  Government  Comptrollers 
presently  are  responsible  for  auditing  aU 
significant  aspects  of  governmental  oper- 
ations and  Federal  programs  in  these  terri- 
tories. Because  of  the  substantial  Federal 
assistance  provided  to  the  territories  and 
their  difficulty  in  improving  and  maintain- 
ing adequate  financial  management  sys- 
tems, the  F^eral  audit  function  is  still 
needed,  but  it  needs  to  be  independent  and 
more  effective.  More  Federal  technical  as- 
sistance, coupled  with  the  assumption  of 
greater  responsibility  by  the  territories  for 
financial  management,  would  further  im- 
prove audit  effectiveness. 

GAO  reviewed  the  organization  and  func- 
tions of  the  Offices  of  the  V£.  Government 
Comptrollers  as  part  of  its  continuing  ef- 
forts to  improve  the  Federal  internal  audit 
capability. 

AimiT  ruNcnoN  needs  to  be  independent 

The  Comptrollers  are  l(x»ted  in  a  line  or- 
ganization that  has  management  responsi- 
bility for  the  activities  l>eing  audited  and  do 
not  report  to  a  high  enough  level  in  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior.  Consequently, 
their  independence  has  been  impaired.  (See 
p.  17.)  Also,  the  establishment  of  close  rela- 
tionships between  auditors  and  territorial 
officials,  and  the  auditing  of  programs  by 
the  same  individuals  who  provided  technical 
assistance  on  those  programs,  may  have  af- 
fected the  Comptrollers'  ability  to  work  and 
report  findings  in  an  impartial  manner.  (See 
p.  21.)  GAO  is  recommending  that  the 
Comptrollers'  audit  function  be  transferred 
to  the  Inspector  General,  who  reports  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

EFFECTIVENESS  OF  AUDIT  FUNCTION  NEEDS  TO 
BE  IMPROVED 

A  large  portion  of  the  Comptrollers'  limit- 
ed audit  staff  is  devoted  to  preparing  a  legis- 
latively mandated  but  ill-defined  "aimual 
report  of  the  fiscal  condition  of  the  govern- 
ment," which  is  reducing  their  audit  cover- 
age of  other  territorial  programs  and  oper- 
ations. (See  p.  28.)  A  comprehensive  aiuiual 
financial  report  as  defined  by  the  National 
Council  on  Governmental  Accounting 
should  replace  the  present  report.  It  should 
be  prepared  and  published  by  the  territorial 
govertunents,  not  by  the  Federal  auditors. 
Furthermore,  the  territorial  governments 
should  be  responsible  for  arranging  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  comprehensive  annual 
financial  report  in  conformance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  govenunent  auditing  stand- 
ards. 

Very  few  Federal  grant  programs  in  the 
territories  are  audited  by  the  Comptrollers 
or  other  audit  organizations.  (See  p.  32.)  If 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  des- 
ignated Interior's  Inspector  General  as  the 
"cognizant  Federal  audit  agency"  under  the 
single  audit  concept.  Interior  would  become 
responsible  for  audit  coverage  of  Federal 
grant  programs  in  the  territories. 


MORE  TECHNICAL  ASSISTANCE  AND  GREATER  TIX- 
RITORIAL  GOVERNMENT  RESPONSIBILITT  ARE 
NEEDED 

A  Strengthened  Federal  audit  presence 
alone  is  not  enough  to  improve  the  economy 
and  efficiency  of  the  territorial  govern- 
ments. The  territories  need  to  assume  great- 
er responsibility  for  establishing  and  main- 
taining strong  financial  management  sys- 
tems to  ensure  proper  control  and  account- 
ability over  Federal  and  local  funds,  but 
they  cannot  do  the  job  alone:  they  need 
Federal  technical  assistance.  (See  p.  39.) 
Such  assistance,  coupled  with  an  improved 
territorial  government  internal  audit  capa- 
bility, would  further  enhance  Federal  audit 
effectiveness. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

GAO  recommends  that  the  Congress 
amend  the  Organic  Acta  for  Guam  (48 
UJ5.C.  1422d)  and  the  Virgin  Islands  (48 
U.S.C.  1599),  and  public  laws  (48  U.S.C. 
1681b)  relating  to  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands  and  enact  legislation  relating  to 
American  Samoa  to: 

Transfer  the  audit  authority  and  staff 
from  the  U.S.  Government  Comptrollers  to 
the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  for  the  purt>ose  of  es- 
tablishing an  independent  organization 
which  will  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of 
audit  oversight  of  the  governments  of  Amer- 
ican Samoa,  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands;  and 

Require  the  Governors  of  American 
Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  (1)  prepare,  publish,  and 
submit  a  comprehensive  annual  financial 
report  in  conformance  with  standards  of  the 
National  Council  on  Governmental  Ac- 
counting within  120  dajrs  of  the  close  of  the 
fiscal  year  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Congress,  (2)  arrange  for  an  inde- 
pendent audit  of  the  comprehensive  annual 
financial  report  in  conformance  with  gener- 
ally accepted  government  auditing  stand- 
ards for  governmental  units,  and  (3)  submit 
to  the  cognizant  Federal  auditors,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  and  the  Congress  a 
written  statement  of  actions  taken  on  Fed- 
eral audit  recommendation  within  60  days 
of  the  issuance  date  of  the  audit  report. 

In  addition,  GAO  recommends  that  the 
Congress  further  amend  the  organic  acts  for 
Guam  (48  U.S.C.  1422d)  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands (48  U.S.C.  1599),  and  pubUc  Uw  (48 
UJS.C.  1681b)  relating  to  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands  and  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  to  eliminate  the  provisions 
requiring  the  U.S.  Government  Comptrol- 
lers to: 

Provide  reports  at  the  request  of  the  terri- 
torial Governors  and  High  Commissioner 
and 

Submit  an  annual  report  on  the  fiscal  con- 
ditions of  the  government  to  the  territorial 
Governors,  High  Commissioner,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

P^irthermore,  ui>on  termination  of  the 
agreement  under  which  the  United  States 
administers  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pa- 
cific Islands,  GAO  recommends  that  the 
Congress  enact  legislation  to  provide  Feder- 
al audit  oversight  In  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands. 
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HaoOMMBIIDATIOKS  TO  TRK  DniCTOR,  Omcx 
OF  MAKAGnfOn  AND  BUOCKT 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Director  desig- 
nate the  Office  of  the  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  the  Interior,  as  the  cogni- 
sant Federal  audit  agency  In  the  territories 
under  the  single  audit  concept. 

RKCOimZinMTIONS  TO  THX  SBCRKIART  OF  THK 

uttkrior 

OAO  recommends  that  the  Secretary: 

Direct  the  Inspector  General  to  establish 
formalized  audit  report  followup  systems  in 
Interior's  territorial  audit  offices; 

Develop  and  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
comprehensive  technical  assistance  plan,  in- 
cluding a  determination  of  what  resources 
are  needed,  to  establish  effective  financial 
management  systems  for  the  governments 
of  American  Samoa,  Guam,  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands,  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and 

Report  to  the  Congress  on  the  resources 
needed  to  assist  the  new  governments  of  the 
Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States  of 
Micronesia,  and  Palau  in  establishing  their 
financial  management  system  requirements. 

MECOIOCKiroATIOHS  TO  TRX  PSESIDENT'S  PER- 
SORAL  RXPIIXSEHTATIVE  FOR  MICRONXSIAJf 
STATOS  imsOTIATIOKS 

OAO  recommends  that  the  President's 
Personal  Representative,  when  negotiating 
the  remaining  agreements  terminating  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands — spe- 
cifically the  sut>sldiary  agreement  on  audit- 
ing—develop a  Federal  audit  capability  with 
respect  to  the  new  governments  of  the  Mar- 
shall Islands,  the  Federated  States  of  Micro- 
nesia, and  Palau  with  authority  and  respon- 
sibilities comparable  to  those  of  the  n.S. 
Government  Comptrollers. 

RXCOmfXItDATIONS  TO  THE  GOVBUIORS  OP 
AURICAM  SAMOA.  GUAM,  THE  NORTHXRIf  MAR- 
IANA ISLANDS,  AND  THX  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 

GAD  recommends  that  the  Governors: 
Establish  an  audit  followup  system  to 
ensure  that  reconunended  corrective  actions 
on  all  Federal  and  independent  audit  re- 
ports are  implemented  and  followed 
through  to  completion  and 

Strengthen  their  internal  audit  function 
by  increasing  the  size  of  staffs,  improving 
staff  capabilities,  expanding  the  scope  of 
audit  coverage,  and  ensuring  audit  inde- 
pendence. 

AGKNCT  COMMENTS 

OAO  provided  a  draft  of  this  report  for 
comment  to  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget;  the  Departments  of  the  Interior 
and  State;  Interior's  Inspector  General;  the 
U.S.  Government  Comptrollers  for  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  Guam/Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands/Northern  Mariana  Islands, 
and  the  Virgin  Islands;  a  former  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment Comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Islands; 
the  Governors  of  American  Samoa,  Guam, 
the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  the 
Virgin  Islands;  and  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands. 
(See  app.  VI,  pp.  53-81.)  OAO  did  not  re- 
ceive comments  from  the  Governor  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands. 

With  the  exception  of  Interior's  Office  of 
Territorial  and  International  Affairs  and 
the  High  Commissioner  of  the  Tnist  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  all  comments  are 
In  general  agreement  with  GAO's  recom- 
mendations. The  Office  of  Territorial  and 
International  Affairs  tmd  the  High  Commis- 
sioner objected  to  the  recommendation  for 
transferring  the  U.S.  Government  Comp- 
trollers to  Interior's  Office  of  Inspector 
General  because  it  could  lead  to  a  reduction 
in  audit  effort  in  the  territories.  GAO  clari- 


fied its  recommendation  by  adding  that  the 
transfer  shall  be  for  the  purpose  of  estab- 
lishing an  independent  organization  which 
will  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  audit 
oversight  in  tiie  territories. 

C(  IMFTROIXER  GENERAL 

OP  THE  United  Statxs, 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  19,  1982. 
Hon.  James  A.  McClorx, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Enern  and  Natu- 
ral Reaourpei,  U.S.  Senate, 

Dear  Mr.  C4airman:  Your  Committee  re- 
quested that  wie  suggest  legislative  language 
for  the  recomtnendations  we  made  to  the 
Congress  in  oifr  report,  "The  Federal  Audit 
Function  in  ^he  Territories  Should  Be 
Strengthened,^  AFMD-82-23,  March  25, 
1982.  Enclosed!  i^  ^^^  language  we  propose. 
If  you  or  your  staff  have  any  questions  re- 
garding the  proposed  legislation  or  our 
report,  you  may  contact  J.  David  Zylks  (275- 
5824)  or  Charles  W.  Culkln.  Jr.  (802-546- 
8373). 

As  agreed  vifth  your  office,  we  are  also 
sending  the  t>''opo8ed  legislation  to  the 
Chairman,  Hduse  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  and  providing  informa- 
tion copies  to  the  Senate  and  House  Appro- 
priations Sub«ommlttees  on  Interior,  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, and  the  ^ouse  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operatiotis. 

Sincerely]  yours, 

I  Charles  A.  Bowsher. 

Enclosure.     I 
Explahatkmi  op  Proposed  Legislation 

The  accomp^ylng  draft  legislation  is  pro- 
posed to  implement  the  reconunendatlons 
made  to  the  Congress  in  our  report,  "The 
Federal  Audit  Function  in  the  Territories 
Should  Be  Strengthened."  AFMD-82-23, 
Mareh  -,  1983.  Essentially  the  legislation 
would  effect  the  following: 

Transfer  the  audit  authority  and  re- 
sources of  the  government  comptrollers  for 
Guam,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Is- 
lands, the  Northern  Marina  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa  to  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  f^r  the  purpose  of  establishing 
an  organizatiot  which  will  maintain  a  satisi 
factory  level  of  independent  audit  oversight 
in  the  territories.  Incident  to  this  transfer, 
some  functions  which  are  no  longer  deemed 
appropriate  are  omitted.  The  territorial  or- 
ganic acts  and  other  legislation  which  here- 
tofore provided  for  the  government  comp- 
trollers are  also  amended  to  reflect  the 
transfer.  While  the  Inspector  General  Act 
confers  administrative  authority  on  the 
heads  of  affet^d  agencies  to  transfer  func- 
tions and  offic^  of  their  departments  to  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General,  the  transfer 
recommended  herein  requires  legislative 
action  since  cartain  existinjg  statutory  func- 
tions are  to  b4  eliminated  (e.g.,  the  require- 
ment that  the  goverment  comptrollers  pre- 
pare annual  reports  of  the  fi«:al  condition 
of  the  territorial  governments!. 

Require  th£  Governors  of  American 
Samoa.  Guani  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  th«  Virgin  Islands,  and  the  Presi- 
dents of  the  ikarshall  Islands,  the  Federat- 
ed States  of  Micronesia,  and  Palau  to  (1) 
prepare,  publish,  and  submit  a  comprehen- 
sive annual  financial  report;  (2)  arrange  for 
an  independeiit  audit  of  the  comprehensive 
annual  financial  report;  and  (3)  submit  to 
the  Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  cognkant  Federal  auditors  a  writ- 
ten statement  of  actions  taken  on  Federal 
audit  recommendations  within  60  days  after 
the  issuance  of  the  audit  report.  This  is  also 
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accomplished  by  amending  the  organic  acts 
and  other  legislation  relating  the  territories. 

The  following  references  to  specific  sec- 
tions of  the  draft  bill  are  intended  to  high- 
light significant  cha|iges. 

Section  1(a)  ametds  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  require  the  Governor  to  prepare, 
publish,  and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  comprehensive 
annual  financial  report  in  conformance  with 
the  standards  of  the  National  Council  on 
Governmental  Accounting  within  120  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  While  the 
government  comptroller  currently  is  respon- 
sible for  preparing  the  annual  report,  the 
recommended  leglslktion  will  place  this  re- 
sponsibility on  the  Oovemor.  Furthermore, 
the  Governor  shall  t>e  responsible  for  ar- 
ranging an  indepenjdent  audit  of  the  com- 
prehensive annual  financial  report  in  con- 
formance with  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States.  In  addition,  the  Governor  shall  be 
required  to  submit  lz>  the  Congress,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  and  the  cognizant 
Federal  auditors  a  written  statement  of  ac- 
tions taken  on  Federal  audit  recommenda- 
tions within  60  days  after  the  issuance  date 
of  the  audit  report. 

Section  Kb)  amends  the  Organic  Act  of 
Guam  to  eliminate  the  existing  provisions 
for  the  government  comptroller  and  inserts 
three  new  sections  defining  the  authority  to 
be  conferred  upon  the  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  The  new  lan- 
guage provides  that  a  satisfactory  level  of 
audit  oversight  independent  of  the  local 
government  and  ttfe  Office  of  Territorial 
and  International  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  be  ma^talned  in  Guam,  but  it 
allows  the  Inspector  General  discretion  in 
making  audits  and  feports.  The  language  Is 
designed  to  prevent  the  Inspector  General 
from  completely  diverting  the  audit  re- 
sources transferred  herein  but  stops  short 
of  specifying  staffing  levels  and  audit  fre- 
quency. It  is  stated  that  the  authority 
granted  by  this  language  shall  extend  to  all 
activities  of  the  government  and  shall  sup- 
plement and  not  diminish  the  existing  au- 
thority conferred  ucon  the  Inspector  Gen- 
eral by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of  1978. 
In  order  to  carry  ojut  these  provisions,  the 
new  language  also  provides  for  the  transfer 
of  personnel  and  funds  from  the  office  of 
the  government  comptroller  for  Guam  to 
that  of  the  Inspector  General.  Department 
of  the  Interior. 

Omitted  from  the  existing  statutory  audit 
language  is  the  autbority  to  review  and  rec- 
ommend adjudication  of  claims,  deemed  to 
be  unnecessary  by  the  current  government 
comptrollers.  This  (mission  is  not  intended 
to  diminish  the  broad  authority  of  the  In- 
spector General  to  have  access  to  and  in- 
spect all  records,  including  those  relating  to 
claims,  under  Section  6(aKl)  of  the  Inspec- 
tor General  Act. 

Existing  provisions  for  formal  administra- 
tive and  Judicial  review  of  the  decisions  of 
the  government  comptrollers  are  no  longer 
deemed  necessary  since  the  comptrollers  do 
not  have  settlement  authority  and  the  audit 
functions  transferr^  to  the  Inspector  Oen- 
eral do  not  include  issuing  formal  decisions 
subject  to  appeal.  Itie  omission  of  these  sec- 
tions is  not  intended,  however,  to  deprive  a 
party  of  the  right  of  access  to  an  appropri- 
ate judicial  fonmt  should  an  action  of  the 
Inspector  General  sp  warrant. 

Parts  (a)  and  (b)  of  Sections  2  and  3  of  the 
draft  bill  make  similar  amendments  to  the 
laws  relating  to  the  Virgin  Islands,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  {the  Pacific  Islands,  and 
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the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  as  do  parts 
(a)  and  (b)  of  Section  1  just  discussed.  In  ad- 
dition, a  provision  has  been  added  to  ensure 
that  section  502(a)(3)  of  the  Covenant  to  Es- 
tablish a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  States  will  not  act  to  terminate  the 
new  language. 

Sections  3  and  4  of  the  draft  bill  delete  ex- 
isting provisions  regarding  the  salary  and 
expenses  of  the  government  comptrollers 
since  the  positions  will  be  eliminated. 

Section  4(a)  would  require  that  the  Gover- 
nor of  American  Samoa  prepare  a  compre- 
hensive aimual  financial  report;  arrange  for 
an  independent  audit  of  the  aimual  report; 
and  respond  in  writing  to  Federal  audit 
report  recommendations,  which  is  similar  to 
the  provisions  of  Sections  1(a),  2(a),  and 

O  of  the  draft  bill.  Section  4(b),  (c),  and 
(dra^^lnes  the, authority  of  and  transfers 
resourcJlMothjl  Qffie^  of  Inspector  Gener- 
al. Departm^i^^  the  Interior,  relating  to 
American  Saraila  as  was  done  for  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  and  the  Northern  Mariana 
Islands  (Sections  Kb).  2(b).  and  3(b)). 

Section  4  supersedes  the  existing  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  Secretarial  Order  No. 
3009  relating  to  the  government  comptroller 
for  American  Samoa. 

S.  2633 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

GUAM 

Section  1.  The  Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64 
Stat.  384),  as  amended,  is  further  amended: 

(a)  by  deleting  the  first  sentence  of  the 
sixth  paragraph  of  Section  6,  as  amended 
(82  Stat.  842.  843).  and  substituting  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Governor  shall  prepare,  pub- 
lish, and  submit  to  the  Congress  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  a  comprehensive 
annual  financial  report  in  conformance  with 
the  standards  of  the  National  Council  on 
Governmental  Accounting  within  120  days 
after  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  com- 
prehensive annual  financial  report  shall  in- 
clude statistical  data  as  set  forth  in  the 
standards  of  the  National  Coimcil  on  Gov- 
ernmental Accounting  relating  to  the  physi- 
cal, economic,  social,  and  political  character- 
istics of  the  government,  and  any  other  in- 
formation required  by  the  Congress.  The 
Governor  shall  also  make  such  other  re- 
ports at  such  other  times  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  the  Congress  or  under  applicable 
Federal  law.  The  Governor  shall  arrange  for 
an  independent  audit  of  the  comprehensive 
annual  financial  report  in  conformance  with 
government  auditing  standards  for  govern- 
mental units  as  prescribed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States.  He  shall 
also  submit  to  the  Congress,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  and  the  cognizant  Federal 
auditors  a  written  statement  of  actions 
taken  on  Federal  audit  recommendations 
within  60  days  after  the  issuance  date  of  the 
audit  report." 

(b)  by  deleting  Section  9-A  (82  SUt.  842. 
845).  as  aended  (91  Stat.  1159.  1161).  in  its 
entirety,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  Section  9-A: 

"Sec.  9-A.  (a)  The  following  fimctions, 
powers,  and  duties  heretofore  vested  in  the 
government  comptroller  for  Guam  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al, Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  organization  which 
wUl  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  inde- 
pendent audit  oversight  of  the  government 
of  Guam: 
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"(1)  The  authority  to  audit  all  accounts 
pertaining  to  the  revenue  and  receipts  of 
the  government  of  Guam,  and  of  funds  de- 
rived from  bond  issues,  and  the  authority  to 
audit,  in  accordance  with  law  and  adminis- 
trative regulations,  all  expenditures  of 
funds  and  property  pertaining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam  including  those  pertain- 
ing to  trust  funds  held  by  the  government 
of  Guam. 

"(2)  The  authority  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of 
Guam  all  failures  to  collect  amounts  due 
the  government,  and  expenditures  of  funds 
or  uses  of  property  which  are  irregular  or 
not  pursuant  to  law. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  in  paragraph 
(a)  shall  extend  to  all  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  Guam,  and  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  authority  conferred  upon  the  Inspec- 
tor General  by  the  Inspector  General  Act  of 
1978  (92  SUt.  1101),  as  amended. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed balances  of  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  used,  arising  from,  available  or 
to  be  made  available,  of  the  office  of  the 
government  comptroller  for  Guam  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General,  Department  of  the  Interior." 

virgin  ISLANDS 

Sec.  2.  The  Revised  Organic  Act  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  (68  SUt.  497),  as  amended,  is 
further  amended: 

(a)  by  amending  the  fourth  paragraph  of 
Section  11  (68  SUt.  503).  as  amended  (82 
SUt.  837,  838),  to  read:  "The  Governor  shall 
prepare,  publish,  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  a 
comprehensive  annual  financial  report  in 
conformance  with  the  standards  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  on  GovemmenUl  Accounting 
within  120  days  after  the  close  of  the  fiscal 
year.  The  comprehensive  annual  financial 
report  shall  Include  statistical  daU  as  set 
forth  in  the  standards  of  the  National 
Council  on  Governmental  Accounting  relat- 
ing to  the  physical,  economic,  s(x:ial,  and  po- 
litical characteristics  of  the  government, 
and  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Congress.  The  Governor  shall  also  make 
such  other  reports  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  required  by  the  Congress  or  under 
applicable  Federal  law.  The  Governor  shall 
arrange  for  an  Independent  audit  of  the 
comprehensive  annual  financial  report  in 
conformance  with  government  auditing 
standards  for  governmental  units  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Be  shall  also  submit  to  the 
Congress,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  cognizant  Federal  auditors  a  written 
sUtement  of  actions  taken  on  Federal  audit 
recommendations  within  60  days  after  the 
issuance  date  of  the  audit  report.  He  shall 
have  the  power  to  issue  executive  orders 
and  regulations  not  in  conflict  with  any  ap- 
plicable law.  He  may  recommend  bills  to  the 
legislative  and  give  expression  to  his  views 
on  any  matter  before  that  body." 

(b)  by  deleting  Section  17  (68  SUt.  505),  as 
amended  (72  SUt.  1094;  76  SUt.  43:  82  SUt. 
840;  91  SUt.  1162),  in  its  entirety,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following  new 
Section  17: 

"Sec.  17.  (a)  The  following  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  heretofore  vested  in  the 
government  comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands are  hereby  transferred  to  the  Inspec- 
tor General,  Department  of  the  Interior,  for 
the  purpose  of  esUblishing  an  organization 
which  will  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of 


independent  audit  oversight  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands: 

"(1)  The  authority  to  audit  all  accounU 
pertaining  to  the  revenue  and  recelpta  of 
the  government  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
of  funds  derived  from  bond  issues,  and  the 
authority  to  audit,  in  accordance  with  law 
and  administrative  regulations,  all  expendi- 
tures of  funds  and  property  pertmlning  to 
trust  funds  held  by  the  government  of  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

"(2)  The  authority  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  all  failures  to  collect  amounte 
due  the  government,  and  expenditures  of 
fimds  or  uses  of  property  which  are  irregu- 
lar or  not  pursuant  to  law. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  in  paragraph 
(a)  shall  extend  to  aU  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  shall  be 
in  addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Inspector  General  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  1101).  as 
amended. 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpected 
balances  of  appropriations,  authorizations, 
allocations,  and  other  funds  employed,  held, 
used,  arising  from,  available  or  to  be  made 
available,  of  the  office  of  the  government 
comptroller  for  the  Virgin  Islands  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General.  Department  of  the  Interior." 

TRUST  TERRITORY  OF  THE  PACIFIC  ISLANDS 

Sbc.  3.  The  Act  of  March  21,  1972  (86  SUt. 
87).  relating  to  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  is  amended: 

(a)  by  amending  Section  5  (86  SUt.  88).  to 
read:  "The  chief  executives  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federat- 
ed SUtes  of  Micronesia,  Palau,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  shall  prepare, 
publish,  and  submit  to  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the  High 
Commissioner  of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands  a  comprehensive  annual  fi- 
nancial report  In  conformance  with  the 
standards  of  the  National  Council  on  Oov- 
emmental  Accounting  within  120  days  after 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year.  The  comprehen- 
sive annual  financial  report  shall  include 
sUtistical  daU  as  set  forth  in  the  standards 
of  the  National  Council  on  Governmental 
Accounting  relating  to  the  physical,  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  characteristics  of 
the  government,  and  any  other  information 
required  by  the  Congress.  The  chief  execu- 
tives shall  also  make  such  other  reports  at 
such  other  times  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Congress  or  under  applicable  Federal  law. 
The  chief  executives  shall  arrange  for  an  in- 
dependent audit  of  the  (x>mprehenslve 
annual  financial  report  in  conformance  with 
government  auditing  standards  for  govern- 
mental units  as  prescribed  by  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  SUtes.  The  chief 
executives  shall  submit  to  the  Congress,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  High  Commis- 
sioner of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific 
Islands,  and  the  cognizant  Federal  auditors 
a  written  sUtement  of  actions  taken  on  Fed- 
eral audit  recommendations  within  60  das^s 
after  the  issuance  date  of  the  audit  report. 
This  section  is  not  subject  to  termination 
under  section  502(a)(3)  of  the  Convenant  to 
EsUblish  a  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union  with  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  (90  SUt.  263, 
268)." 

(b)  by  deleting  Section  4  of  the  Act  of 
June  30,  1954  (68  SUt.  330),  as  amended  (87 
Stat.  354;  91  SUt.  1162;  94  SUt.  86).  in  Ite 
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entirety,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following  new  Section  4: 

"Sk.  4.  (a)  The  following  functions, 
powers,  and  duties  heretofore  vested  in  the 
government  comptroller  for  Guam  with 
repect  to  the  government  of  the  Trust  Ter- 
ritory of  the  Pacific  Island  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Inspector  Gener- 
al. Department  of  the  Interior,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  establishing  an  organization  which 
will  maintain  a  satisfactory  level  of  inde- 
pendent audit  oversight  of  the  governments 
of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated 
States  of  Micronesia.  Palau.  and  the  North- 
em  Mariana  Islands: 

"(1)  The  authority  to  audit  all  accounts 
pertaining  to  the  revenue  and  receipts  of 
the  governments  of  the  Marshall  Islands, 
the  Federated  SUtes  of  Micronesia.  Palau. 
and  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  of 
funds  derived  from  bond  issues,  and  the  au- 
thority to  audit,  in  accordance  with  law  and 
administrative  regulations,  all  expenditures 
of  funds  and  property  pertaining  to  the 
aforementioned  governments  including 
those  pertaining  to  trust  funds  held  by  such 
governments. 

"(2)  The  authority  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior,  the  High  Commissioner 
of  the  Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands, 
the  chief  executives  of  the  governments  of 
the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Federated  States 
of  Idlcronesia.  Palau.  and  the  Northern 
Mariana  Islands  all  failures  to  collect 
amounts  due  the  governments,  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  or  uses  of  property  which  are 
irregular  or  not  pursuant  to  law. 

"(b)  The  authority  granted  in  paragraph 
(a)  shall  extend  to  all  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernments of  the  Marshall  Islands,  the  Fed- 
erated States  of  Micronesia.  Palau,  and  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands,  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Inspector  General  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  1101),  as 
amended.  This  section  is  not  subject  to  ter- 
mination under  section  502(a)(3)  of  the  Cov- 
enant to  Establish  a  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands  in  Political  Union 
with  the  United  SUtes  of  America  (90  Stat. 
263.  268). 

"(c)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  section,  the  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  property,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed balances  of  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held.  used,  arising  from,  available  or 
to  be  made  available,  of  the  office  of  the 
government  comptroller  for  Guam,  with  re- 
spect to  the  government  of  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands  and  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Northern  Mariana  Islands  are 
hereby  transferred  to  the  Office  of  Inspec- 
tor General.  Department  of  the  Interior." 

(d)  Section  201(a)  of  Public  Law  96-205 
(94  Stat.  86).  is  hereby  deleted  in  its  entire- 
ty. 

AlfXRICAN  SAMOA 

Sbc.  4.  Section  501  of  Public  Law  96-205 
(94  SUt.  90)  Is  hereby  deleted  in  iU  entirety, 
and  Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  is  the  following 
new  Section  501. 

"Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Governor  of  American 
Samoa  shall  prepare,  publish,  and  submit  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior a  comprehensive  annual  financial 
report  in  conformance  with  the  standards  of 
the  National  Council  of  Governmental  Ac- 
counting within  120  days  after  the  close  of 
the  fiscal  year.  The  Comprehensive  annual 
financial  report  shall  include  statistical  dau 
as  set  forth  In  the  standards  of  the  National 
Council  of  Governmental  Accounting  relat- 


ing to  the  physl^.  economic,  social,  and  po- 
litical charactetlstlcs  of  the  government, 
and  any  other  information  required  by  the 
Congress.  The  Governor  shall  also  make 
such  other  reports  at  such  other  times  as 
may  be  require^  by  the  Congress  or  under 
applicable  Federal  law.  The  Governor  shall 
arrange  for  an  independent  audit  of  the 
comprehensive  annual  financial  report  in 
conformance  with  government  auditing 
standards  for  governmental  units  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  fie  shall  also  submit  to  the 
Congress,  the  S^retary  of  the  Interior,  and 
the  cognizant  Federal  auditors  a  written 
sUtement  of  actions  taken  on  Federal  audit 
recommendatloas  within  60  days  after  the 
issuance  date  of  the  audit  report. 

"(b)  The  following  functions,  powers,  and 
duties  heretofore  vested  in  the  government 
comptroller  for  American  Samoa  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Inspector  General.  De- 
partment of  th«  Interior,  for  the  purpose  of 
esUblishing  an  organization  which  will 
maintain  a  satigfactory  level  of  independent 
audit  oversight  of  the  government  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa: 

"(1)  The  authority  to  audit  all  accotmts 
pertaining  to  ^le  revenue  and  receipts  of 
the  government  of  American  Samoa,  and  of 
funds  derived  ftom  bond  issues,  and  the  au- 
thority to  audiU  in  accordsince  with  law  and 
administrative  regulations,  all  expenditures 
of  funds  and  property  perUining  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa  including 
those  pertaining  to  trust  funds  held  by  the 
government  of  American  Samoa. 

"(2)  The  authority  to  report  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  and  the  Governor  of 
American  Samoa  all  failures  to  collect 
amounts  due  tile  government,  and  expendi- 
tures of  funds  Or  uses  of  property  which  are 
irregular  or  not  pursuant  to  law. 

"(c)  The  authority  granted  in  paragraph 
(b)  shall  extend  to  all  activities  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  American  Samoa,  and  shall  be  in 
addition  to  the  authority  conferred  upon 
the  Inspector  General  by  the  Inspector 
General  Act  <^f  1978  (92  SUt.  1101).  as 
amended.  i 

"(d)  In  order  ^>  carry  out  the  provisions  of- 
this  section,  thf  personnel,  assets,  liabilities, 
contracts,  propferty,  records,  and  unexpend- 
ed bsdances  of  appropriations,  authoriza- 
tions, allocations,  and  other  funds  em- 
ployed, held,  uged,  arising  from,  available  or 
to  be  made  available,  to  the  government 
comptroller  for  American  Samoa  are  hereby 
transferred  to  the  Office  of  Inspector  Gen- 
eral, Department  of  the  Interior."* 

By  Mr.  NICKLES: 
S.  2634.  4  1>U1  to  amend  section 
14(c)(3)  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938.  to  permit  the  employment 
of  handicapped  and  severely  handi- 
capped individuals  in  common  areas, 
to  permit  tne  employment  of  handi- 
capped indifiduals  in  demonstration 
projects,  ani  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources.    | 

HIGHER  PRODUtTIVITT  AND  EARNINGS  FOR  THE 
SEVERELY  HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  NICKlES.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  introdf  cing  a  bill  to  remove  an 
impediment  to  higher  productivity 
and  earnings  for  severely  handicapped 
people.  The  bill  would  amend  section 
14(c)  of  the  pPair  Labor  Standards  Act 
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work  activity  cent  rs  (WAC)  with  less 
handicapped  peoine  working  in  shel- 
tered workshops.  The  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  Labor  interprets  cur- 
rent law  to  require  physical  separation 
of  people  employed  under  WAC  and 
sheltered  workshc^  certificates  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  This  re- 
quirement goes  baf:k  to  legislation  en- 
acted in  1966  when  conditions  for  em- 
ployment of  hahdi(»pped  workers 
were  far  different  than  today. 

This  issue  has  been  examined  by  the 
Interagency  Coorciinating  Council,  es- 
tablished under  section  507  of  the  Re- 
habilitation Act,  4nd  the  Department 
of  Labor.  The  ICC  has  adopted  a  reso- 
lution in  favor  of  allowing  integration 
of  clients  and  recommending  that  sec- 
tion 14(c)  of  the  FLSA  be  amended  to 
permit  integration.  The  same  conclu- 
sion has  been  reatxied  by  the  Office  of 
the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Planning 
the  Department  of 
lan  Services  in  its 
id  Employment  for 


and  Evaluation  of 
Health   and   Hi 
report  "Training 


to  allow,  on 


L  permissive  basis,  integra- 


tion of  sevei  ely  handicapped  people  in 


Handicapped  Individuals  in  Sheltered 


Workshops"  CI 
General  Accountii 
tied  "Federal  Ef 


>A)  (March  1981),  a 
^g  Office  report  entl- 
forts  for  Providing 
Employment  Oppbrtunities  and  Labor 
Standards  for  Handicapped  Workers 
in  Sheltered  Workshops  Should  Be 
Improved"  (198  lb;  and  the  study 
"Wages  in  Sheltered  Employment"  by 
Monroe  Berkowitt,  March  1981.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  stateiient,  excerpts  from 
the  Berkowitz  and  TESPA  studies  as 
well  as  the  bill  ite  elf  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  to  understand  the 
purpose  and  effeet  of  this  legislation 
one  must  examine  the  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  14(c)  and  the  evolution 
of  sheltered  employment  since  the 
statute  was  last  amended  in  1966. 

Section  14(c)  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor]  may  issue  special 
certificates  to  ingtitutions  employing 
handicapped  workers.  These  certifi- 
cates authorize  tpe  employing  entity 
to  pay  less  than{  the  statutory  mini- 
mum wage  in  rejcognition  of  the  re- 
duced productivity  of  workers  with 
various  handicapping  conditions.  The 
purpose  of  this  exception  from  the 
generally  applicable  minimum  wage  is 
to  promote  employment  of  handi- 
capped people.  T^e  law  authorizes  the 
issuance  of  suchi  certificates  to  shel- 
tered workshops.  Such  certificates 
permit  pajnnent  of  wages  of  not  less 
than  50  percent  of  the  minimum  wage. 
Work  activity  centers  have  a  special 
certificate  allowii^  it  to  pay  less  than 
the  50-percent  standard. 

When  the  present  law  was  written  as 
part  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act 
Amendments  of  1966  (P.L.  89-601)  spe- 
cial certificates  nor  work  activity  cen- 
ters were  authorjlzed  to  permit  work- 
oriented  prograitis  for  very  severely 
handicapped  people  whose  productivi- 
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ty.  as  termed  by  the  statute,  is  "incon- 
sequential." On  the  prestimption  that 
programs  for  such  people  would  be 
quite  distinct  from  more  production- 
oriented  activities  in  sheltered  work- 
shops, the  law  defines  "work  activity 
centers"  to  mean  "centers  planned  and 
designed  exclusively  to  provide  thera- 
peutic activities  for  handicapped  cli- 
ents whose  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment is  so  severe  as  to  make  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  inconsequential."  The 
Solicitor  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
has  interpreted  this  language  to  re- 
quire that  employees  of  work  activity 
centers  be  physically  separated  from 
those  under  sheltered  workshop  certif- 
icates in  situations  where  an  institu- 
tion operates  programs  under  both 
types  of  certificates.  This  affects  ap- 
proximately 80  institutions  across  the 
country  serving  over  200,000  handi- 
capped individuals. 

What  may  have  made  sense  in  1966 
is  not  good  policy  or  in  the  interests  of 
the  handicapped  people  in  1982  due  in 
part  to  major  changes  in  the  position 
of  handicapped  people  in  our  society 
and  to  advances  in  our  state  of  knowl- 
edge about  what  handicapped  people 
can  do.  Further,  there  has  been  an 
enormous  change  in  the  types  of 
people  being  served  in  and  being  em- 
ployed by  rehabilitation  facilities  and 
other  institutions  employing  severely 
handicapped  people. 

In  1966  most  sheltered  employment 
programs  were  designed  for  physically 
handicapped  workers.  Over  the  last  15 
years  and,  particularly  since  enact- 
ment of  sections  503  and  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  physically 
handicapped  people  have  increasingly 
found  jobs  in  the  general  economy.  At 
the  same  time,  however,  thousands  of 
mentally  retarded  and  mentally  ill 
people  have  been  discharged  from 
State  institutions  and  other  facilities 
and  are  being  served  in  their  commu- 
nities by  institutions  providing  shel- 
.tered  employment. 

As  facilities  have  responded  to  this 
new  population  increasingly  they  have 
looked  to  the  use  of  work  activity 
center  certificates  under  section  14(c). 
Many  sheltered  workshops  have  devel- 
oped special  programs  for  more  severe- 
ly handicapped  people,  particularly 
those  who  are  mentally  retarded.  In 
the  cotirse  of  doing  so  they  have  also 
developed  new  ideas  about  ways  of  in- 
tegrating people  with  a  variety  of 
levels  of  disability  to  achieve  higher 
productivity  for  all  concerned.  The 
physical  separation  requirement  en- 
forcement by  DOL  is,  however,  a  bar- 
rier to  the  organization  of  handi- 
capped people  for  optimum  productivi- 
ty and,  therefore,  incomes.  Severely 
handicapped  people  working  under 
work  activity  center  certificates  are 
not  allowed  to  work  with  more  prcxluc- 
tive  workers  and  are,  therefore,  denied 
models  and  stimulation  which  would 
thus  be  afforded. 


The  facilities  covered  by  these  spe- 
cial certificates  are  nonprofit  institu- 
tions established  expressly  for  the  re- 
habilitation and/or  employment  of 
handicapped  people.  They  must,  how- 
ever, compete  in  the  economy  for  con- 
tracts or  sell  their  products  in  the 
open  market.  The  proceeds  of  such 
sales  yield  the  funds  for  wages  for 
their  employees.  In  the  absence  of  a 
subsidy  which  is  not  generally  avail- 
able, wages  are  a  fimction  of  produc- 
tivity. 

In  a  workshop,  production  may  be 
performed  by  a  single  i}erson,  a  team 
of  people  or  by  an  assembly  line.  A 
team  approach  to  a  project  normally 
divides  the  project  into  easy  to  more 
difficult  tasks.  These  tasks  are  per- 
formed on  the  basis  of  ability.  Under 
certain  circumstances,  WAC  employ- 
ees can  be  integrated  with  sheltered 
workshop  employees  with  higher  pro- 
ductivity for  both.  Another  facet  of  In- 
tegration is  that  less  disabled  and 
more  productive  people  act  as  role 
models  for  the  more  disabled  with 
positive  effects.  In  considering  intro- 
ducing this  bill.  I  have  consulted  and 
received  support  for  It  from  within  the 
National  Association  of  Rehabilitation 
faculties.  United  Cerebral  Palsy,  Okla- 
homa County  Council  for  Mentally 
Retarded  Citizens,  Inc.,  ARC  Indus- 
tries of  Bartlesvllle,  Okla.,  Gtoodwill 
Industries  of  Amerl(»i,  Association  of 
Retarded  Citizens  and  National  Easter 
Seal  Society. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  change  the  definition 
of  a  work  activity  center  to  eliminate 
any  question  that  separation  of  em- 
ployees under  these  certificates  is  re- 
quired. It  would  be  allowed  on  a  per- 
missive basis.  Section  504  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  was  designed  to  Insure 
the  maximum  integration  of  handi- 
capped people  into  our  economic  life. 
This  bill  Is  intended  to  allow  that  inte- 
gration within  sheltered  workshops.  I 
hope  that  this  bill  will  receive  prompt 
consideration  and  passage. 

ANALYSIS  OP  PROPOSED  BILL  TO  AMEND  SECTION 
14  (C)  OP  THE  PAIR  LABOR  STANDARDS  ACT 

Under  the  current  law  people  in 
work  activity  centers  are  referred  to  as 
"handicapped  clients."  In  other  parts 
of  the  subsection  the  word  "Individ- 
uals" Is  used  In  reference  to  people 
working  under  other  special  certifi- 
cates. The  bill  changes  the  term  "cli- 
ents" to  "individuals"  in  such  instance 
to  be  more  consistent  with  other  para- 
graphs in  the  subsection.  Second,  it 
also  deletes  the  term  "centers"  each 
time  It  appears  in  paragraph  (A)  and 
replaces  it  with  the  term  "program." 

Third,  the  bill  rewrites  subpara- 
graph (B)  of  section  14(c)<3),  the  defi- 
nition of  a  work  activity  center.  The 
present  definition  has  been  Interpret- 
ed by  the  Solicitor  of  La'oor  as  prohib- 
iting permissive  integration  of  WAC 
and  sheltered  workshop  clients. 


The  proposed  definition  eliminates 
those  terms  upon  which  the  Solicitor 
and  the  Department  based  their  opin- 
ions and  Is  intended  to  allow  permis- 
sive Integration  of  clients.  The  new 
definition  Is  for  work  activities  pro- 
grams. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oppice  op  the  Assistant 

Attorney  General, 
WaahingUm.  D.C.,  Janxiary  13,  1980. 

Memorandum  for:  The  Interagency  Council 
and  Staff 

From:  James  P.  Turner.  Chairman  Desig- 
nee. Interagency  (Coordinating  Council 

Subject:  1980  Council  Report  and  Sheltered 
Workshops 

Attached  is  a  printed  copy  of  the  Council's 
1980  report  to  the  President  and  Congress. 
In  the  event  you  would  like  additional 
copies,  please  contact  Bob  Dempeey  (633- 
2374). 

The  unbound  report  was  submitted  to  the 
President,  the  Vice  President  and  the 
Speaker  in  December.  The  bound  report  is 
being  resubmitted  to  the  aforesaid  and  is 
being  sent  to  the  Chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority members  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Human  Resources  and  the 
House  Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
and  the  Chairmen  and  all  members  of  those 
Committees'  relevant  subcommittees.  Addi- 
tionally, the  report  will  be  sent  to  Federal 
departments  and  agencies  and  to  a  substan- 
tial number  of  consumer  organizations  and 
publications.  We  understand  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  has  published  an  addi- 
tional 900  copies  for  public  distribution  and 
circulation  to  libraries. 

At  the  last  Council  meeting  on  December 
11,  the  following  resolution  was  read: 

"The  Council  has  been  concerned  about 
an  apparent  conflict  between  the  Pair  Labor 
Standards  Act  (FLSA)  regulatory  require- 
ment for  physical  separation  of  work  activi- 
ty center  clients  from  sheltered  workshop 
clients  and  Section  504  of  the  RehabiliU- 
tion  Act  of  1973  requiring  recipients  of  fed- 
eral funds  to  place  handicapped  people  in 
the  least  restrictive  environment  commensu- 
rate with  their  needs. 

"The  Council  has  heard  presenUtlons  on 
this  issue  from  the  DeparUnents  of  Labor, 
Education,  and  Health  and  Human  Services. 
The  Council  also  has  received  letters  from 
organizations  concerned  with  sheltered 
workshops  and  work  activity  centers. 
•  •  •  •  • 

"In  view  of  the  above,  the  Council  adopts 
the  following  policy  position: 

"'The  Interagency  Coordinating  Council 
established  under  Section  507  of  the  Reha- 
blllUtion  Act  of  1973  as  amended  believes 
sheltered  workshop  and  work  activity  center 
clients  should  be  integrated  on  a  permissive 
basis  and  recommends  that  Section  14(c)  of 
the  FLSA  be  amended  to  permit  integra- 
tion.' "• 

This  resolution  was  not  put  to  a  vote  be- 
cause of  the  absence  of  a  quorum.  However, 
it  was  agreed  at  the  meeting  that  the  Staff 
would  present  the  resolution  to  their  respec- 
tive principals  for  a  vote  which  would  then 
constitute  the  official  position  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  this  issue.  I  can  now  report  that  the 
members  of  the  Council  (including  the  De- 
partment of  Labor)  have  approved  the  reso- 
lution. The  resolution  therefor  states  the 
position  of  the  Council. 
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Wagb  ni  Shkltbisd  Eiiru>Ticiirr 
(Monroe  Berkowitz.  Principal  Investigator, 
with  David  Dean,  Jeffrey  Rubin.  Stephen 
Sheehy) 

MAMCH  1»B1— nifDIIfCS  RELATED  TO  WAGES, 

rRODVcnvrrr,  akd  ExrLovMEirr 

The  criteria  a  workshop  must  meet  If  it  is 
to  receive  a  certificate  to  pay  submlnimum 
wages  effectively  estalilishes  a  minimum 
wage  in  workshops  (except  for  WAO).  Thus 
the  minimum  wage  for  the  economy  will  in- 
fluence wages  In  sheltered  workshops.  The 
research  by  Christainsen,  stwimarized  in 
(Hiapter  IV,  suggests  that  the  existence  of  a 
minimum  wage  has  a  positive  impact  on 
wages  in  sheltered  employment.  At  the 
same  time,  higher  wages  may  reduce  the 
supply  of  hours  worked  for  recipients  of 
cash  transfers  and  may  also  act  to  reduce 
the  demand  for  workers  in  production-ori- 
ented shops. 

Capital,  managerial  capacity  and  orienta- 
tion, and  use  of  nondlsabled  employees  all 
contribute  positively  to  the  productivity, 
and  in  turn  the  wages,  of  impaired  workers 
In  sheltered  workshops.  Some  Fair  Labor 
Standard  Act  rules,  such  as  the  requirement 
that  WAC^  be  physically  separated  from 
other  work  programs,  can  tend  to  limit 
worker  productivity. 

Some  workshops  simply  decide  to  pay,  or 
are  mandated  by  state  law  to  pay.  mlnlmimi 
wages  or  above.  In  these  cases,  subsidies,  in 
the  form  of  donations  or  the  direct  alloca- 
tion of  state  funds,  are  necessary  to  bridge 
the  gap  between  value  of  workshop  output 
and  the  mandated  wage  bill.  The  failure  to 
cover  costs  can  be  attributed  to  low  worker 
productivity  which  may  be  the  result  of  in- 
efficient management  practices  or  cumber- 
some state  regulations. 

While  in  principle,  for  some  Jobs,  a  piece- 
rate  system  will  most  closely  link  productivi- 
ty with  wages,  difficulties  and  inequities 
tend  to  arise  in  determining  the  prevailing 
wage  and  in  establishing  a  commensurate 
wage.  We  found  great  confusion  among 
workshop  managers  about  the  appropriate 
firms  and  Jobs  to  sample  in  order  to  deter- 
mine the  prevailing  wage,  wide  variety  in 
methods  used  to  establish  production  stand- 
ards and  uncertainty  as  to  how  to  account 
for  different  supervisory-labor  ratios  and 
other  conditions  of  work. 

TRAUfniG  Alls  Emtlotment  Services  tor 
Hamsicapted  Individuals  im  Sheltered 
Workshops 
(Prepared  by  CHaude  W.  Whitehead,  Social 
Science  Analyst,  Office  of  Social  Services 
Policy,  HHS) 

luacH  issi 
•  •  •  •  * 

There  is  considerable  agreement  that 
wage  abuses  are  frequent  in  workshops,  but 
there  are  multiple  causes.  For  example,  the 
determination  of  commensurate  wage  rates 
is  often  based  on  Inaccurate  or  incomplete 
wage/hour  data.  Workshop  staff  often  lack 
expertise  in  establishing  wage  systems  and 
determining  productivity  norms.  DOL  com- 
pliance investigations,  the  primary  current 
means  for  enforcing  wage  standards,  are  in- 
effective and  often  focus  primarily  on  com- 
plaints. At  the  same  time.  DOL  regulations 
(Part  535)  for  work  activity  centers  (WAC^) 
are  restrictive  and  complex,  particularly  re- 
garding segregation  from  regular  program 
workshops,  annual  wage  earnings  restric- 
tions, and  productivity  criteria.  In  addition, 
the  WAC  definition  deemphasizes  work  and 
focuses  on  therapy,  although  many  WAC 
programs  are  primarily  work  oriented,  i.e.. 


the  definitionj  is  not  appropriate  to  the 
actual  model. 

Recommenditions.— To  resolve  these 
problems,  the  policy  paper  recommended 
that  FI£A-au(horized  program  for  employ- 
ment of  handlcapt>ed  workers  in  sheltered 
workshops  be  restructured  to  maximize 
training,  employment,  and  earning  opportu- 
nities for  all  handicapped  workers.  Suggest- 
ed changes  include: 

Establish  a  tingle  certificate,  concentrat- 
ing on  paymeitt  of  commensurate  wages  for 
all  handicapped  workers.  This  system  would 
eliminate  restflctive  DOL  requirements  for 
segregation  of  WAC  and  regular  program 
clients,  encoi^age  Individual  productivity, 
accommodate  those  with  the  greatest  pro- 
ductivity limitations,  and  provide  maximum 
opportunity  for  upward  mobility  and 
progress. 

Use  DOL  compliance  investigations  and 
improved  workshop  supervision  to  assure 
that  legal  and  commensurate  wages  are  paid 
to  handicapped  workers  In  sheltered  work- 
sho[)s. 

Require  that  handicapped  persons  enter- 
ing sheltered  workshops  are  appropriately 
evaluated  and:  followed  with  individualized 
program  plana! 

S.  2634 
Be  it  enactog  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representativks  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  C^ngreis  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 14(cK3)  #f  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  (p  U.S.C.  214(c)(3))  is  amend- 
ed- 1 

(1)  by  striklBg  out  "clients"  each  place  it 
appears  In  sutxiaragaph  (A)  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "individuals"; 

(2)  by  strtkiag  out  "centers"  each  place  it 
appears  in  subparagraph  (A)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "programs":  and 

(3)  by  amending  subparagraph  (B)  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(B)  For  putposes  of  this  paragraph,  the 
term  'work  activities  programs'  means  pro- 
grams which  provide  therapeutic  activities 
for  individuals  whose  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment is  so  severe  as  to  make  their  pro- 
ductive capacity  inconsequential." 


By  Mn  BAKER  for  Mr.  Percy 
(by  request): 
S.  2636.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  ftir^lsh  emergency  assistance 
to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  aris- 
ing from  the  strife  in  Lebanon;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

LEBANON  emergency  RELIEF,  REHABILITATION 
AND  RECONSTRpCTION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  Or  1983 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest, I  int]pdu(%  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  furtiish  emergency  assistance 
to  alleviate  !the  human  suffering  aris- 
ing from  th4  strife  in  Lebanon. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  Khe  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  tiay  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.! 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  priised  in  the  Ricokd  at  this 


June  16,  1982 


point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  State  to 
the  President  of  the  Senate  dated 
June  9,  1982. 

There  being  no 
rial  was  ordered 
Record,  as  follow^: 


objection,  the  mate- 
to  be  printed  in  the 


Be  it  enacted  by 
Representatix)es 
America  in  i 


2636 

Senate  and  House  of 
the  United  States  of 
assembled, 

T  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  ss  the 
"Lebanon  Emergenty  Relief,  Rehabilitation 
and  Reconstruction  Assistance  Act  of  1982". 


EMERGENCY  RELII 
RXCONSTRUC 


,  REHABtUTATION  AND 
ION  ASSISTANCE 


Sec.  2.  Chapter  9  {of  part  I  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereofj  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 

"Sec.  495J.  LEBAiioN  EImergency  Relief, 
Rehabilitation  ai<d  Reconstruction  As- 
sistance.—(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  Is  neces- 
sary to  alleviate  the  human  suffering  and 
resettlement  needs! of  the  innocent  victims 
of  recent  strife  in  t>ebanon.  Therefore,  the 
President  is  authottized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, on  such  tenfs  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determine  for  the  relief,  rehabilitation 
and  reconstruction  needs  of  such  victims. 
Assistance  provided  under  this  section  shall 
emphasize  the  provision  of  food,  medicine, 
clothing,  shelter,  water  supply  systems  and 
similar  efforts  to  ameliorate  the  suffering  of 
the  people  In  Lebanon. 

"(b)  There  are  ai  thorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Presidmt  for  the  purposes  of 
this  section,  in  ad<[ltion  to  amounts  other- 
wise available  for  s^ch  purposes,  $20,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  which  amount  Is  au- 
thorized to  remain  available  until  expended. 

"(c)  Obligations  ihcurred,  prior  to  the  en- 
actment of  appropriations  to  carry  out  this 
section,  against  other  appropriations  or  ac- 
counts for  the  purpose  of  alleviating  the 
human  suffering  1  in  Lebanon,  may  be 
charged  to  the  appropriations  authorized 
under  this  section.  | 

"(d)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
provided  in  accordance  with  the  policies  and 
general  authority  dontained  in  section  491." 

Section-by-Sectioii  Analysis  or  the  Pro- 
posed Lebanon  Emergency  Relief,  Reha- 
biutatioh  and  reconstruction  assist- 
ANCE Act  OP  1983 

Section  1.  Short  Title.  This  section  pro- 
vides that  the  bill  nay  be  cited  as  the  "Leb- 
anon Emergency  Relief,  Rehabilitation  and 
Reconstruction  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Emergency  Relief,  RehabiliUtion 
and  Reconstruction  Assistance.  This  section 
adds  a  new  section  495J  to  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  19^1  to  authorize  the  provi- 
sion of  emergency  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
reconstruction  as^stance  to  alleviate  the 
human  suffering  caused  by  the  recent  strife 
in  Lebanon.  Assistance  would  be  used  to 
provide  food,  medicine,  clothing,  shelter, 
water  supply,  and  other  items  or  activities 
to  help  meet  emergency  and  reconstruction 
needs  in  Lebanon,  The  section  authorizes 
$20  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  for  this  pur- 
pose to  be  avallabli !  until  expended. 


June  16,  1982 
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The  Deputy  Secretary  Of  State, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  9,  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  The  President  on 
June  9,  1982,  from  Bonn,  Federal  Republic 
of  Germany,  issued  an  appeal  to  all  coun- 
tries to  Join  in  an  international  humanitari- 
an effort  to  help  the  victims  of  the  conflict 
in  Lebanon.  As  part  of  that  effort,  the  Presi- 
dent's statement  indicated  that  he  would  be 
requesting  the  Congress  to  provide  $20  mil- 
lion In  relief  and  rehabilitation  assistance 
for  Lebanon. 

I  herewith  transmit  on  behalf  of  the 
President  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961  to  authorize  $20  million 
for  the  provision  of  emergency  relief,  reha- 
bilitation, and  reconstruction  assistance  to 
alleviate  the  human  suffering  caused  by  the 
recent  strife  in  Lebanon.  In  the  meantime, 
we  are  making  available  immediately  an  ad- 
ditional $S  million  in  emergency  assistance 
for  foodstuffs,  shelter,  medicines  and  other 
critically  needed  relief  supplies. 

The  human  suffering  in  Lebanon  is  tragic. 
In  addition  to  the  many  casualties  caused  by 
the  fighting;  many  people  have  been  forced 
to  leave  their  homes.  These  people  need  our 
help  urgently.  In  view  of  the  emergency 
conditions  prevailing  in  Lebanon,  early  en- 
actment would  be  appreciated. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion would  be  in  accord  with  the  program  of 
the  President. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  J.  Stoessel,  Jr.* 


By  Mr.  METZENBAUM: 
S.  2637.  A  bill  to  provide  a  program 
of    Federal    supplemental    unemploy- 
ment compensation:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

federal  supplemental  unemployment 
compensation 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
provide  an  additional  13  weeks  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  jobless 
working  people  who  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  compensation 
benefits. 

The  economic  conditions  in  this 
country  have  reached  the  point  of 
crisis. 

We  face  a  nationwide  unemployment 
rate  of  9.5  percent.  But  in  my  own 
State  of  Ohio,  the  unemployment  rate 
is  running  tociay  at  11.7  percent.  That 
translates  into  600.000  Ohioans  out  of 
work. 

But  in  spite  of  these  cruel  facts,  the 
administration  refuses  to  act. 

We  are  told  that  we  must  wait  until 
the  Reagan  program  takes  hold.  A  mil- 
lion Americans  have  been  waiting  for  6 
months  now,  they  have  exhausted 
their  unemployment  benefits.  And 
they  are  confronted  with  the  possibili- 
ty of  losing  their  homes,  their  cars, 
and  what  is  left  of  their  dignity  as 
human  beings. 

Unemployment  benefits  are  any- 
thing but  lavish.  On  the  average,  bene- 
fits nm  about  $123  a  week. 

But  that  amount  of  money  helps  to 
put  food  on  the  table,  helps  to  pay  the 


utility  bUls,  and  helps  with  rent  or 
monthly  pajmients. 

And.  Mr.  President,  the  willing  work- 
ers who  are  the  victims  of  today's 
economy  are  also  the  people  who  have 
paid  their  taxes  and  who  have  never 
asked  for  handouts.  Their  troubles  are 
not  of  their  own  making.  And  I  believe 
that  we  have  an  obligation  to  act  with 
compassion  at  a  moment  in  our  histo- 
ry in  which  compassion  is  so  sorely 
lacking. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
bill  along  with  an  analysis  be  printed 
in  the  REcxtRO  immediately  following 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Section  by  Section 

Section  1:  Title,  "Federal  Supplemental 
Unemployment  Assistance  Act  of  1982". 

Section  2:  Federal-State  agreement,  any 
State  may  enter  into  an  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  order  for  the  State  to 
make  payments  to  individuals  who  have  ex- 
hausted regular  or  extended  comF>ensation 
benefits.  The  State  shall  provide  for  each  el- 
igible individual  a  compensation  account. 
The  amount  in  the  account  shall  be  the 
lesser  of  50  percent  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular  compensation  or  10  times  the  aver- 
age weekly  benefit  amount. 

Section  3:  Payments  to  States,  payments 
to  States  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
equal  100  percent  of  the  compensation  paid 
to  individuals  by  the  Bute.  The  amount 
available  to  the  SUte  is  payable  by  reim- 
bursement or  in  advance  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary. 

Section  4:  Authorization  of  appropriations 
"such  sums  as  necessary." 

Section  5:  Definitions. 

Section  6:  Fraud  and  overpayments.  If  a 
person  knowingly  makes  a  false  statement 
or  misrepresentation  in  order  to  receive  ben- 
efits under  this  act,  they  are  subject  to  pros- 
ecution. The  States  are  authorized  to  re- 
quire the  person  to  repay  all  funds  received 
If  the  person  was  not  entitled. 

Section  7:  Repeals  title  II  of  the  Emergen- 
cy Jobs  and  Unemployment  Assistance  Act 
of  1974. 

S.  2637 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Respresentatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
■'Federal  Supplemental  Unemployment  As- 
sistance Act  of  1982". 

federal-state  agreements 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Any  SUte  which  desires  to  do 
so  may  enter  into  and  participate  in  an 
agreement  with  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act.  Any  State  which  is  a  party  to  an  agree- 
ment under  this  Act  may,  upon  providing 
thirty  days'  written  notice  to  the  Secretary, 
terminate  such  agreement. 

(b)  Any  such  agreement  shall  provide  that 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  will  make  pay- 
ments of  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion— 

( I )  to  individuals  who— 

(A)  (i)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  regular 
compensation  under  the  State  law;  and 

(II)  have  exhausted  all  rights  to  extended 
compensation  under  the  State  law; 

(B)  have  no  rights  to  compensation  (In- 
cluding both  regular  compensation  and  ex- 


tended compensation)  with  respect  to  a 
week  under  such  law  or  any  other  State  un- 
employment compensation  law  or  to  com- 
pensation under  any  other  Federal  law  (in- 
cluding trade  readjustment  allowances 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974);  and 

(C)  are  not  receiving  compensation  with 
respect  to  such  week  under  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  law  of  Canada: 

(2)  for  any  week  of  unemployment  which 
begins  In— 

(A)  an  extended  benefit  period;  and 

(B)  the  individual's  period  of  eligibility. 
Except  that  no  payment  of  Federal  supple- 
mental compensation  shall  be  made  to  any 
individual  for  any  week  of  unemployment 
which  begins  more  than  two  years  after  the 
end  of  the  benefit  year  for  which  he  ex- 
hausted his  rights  to  regular  compensation. 

(CKl)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(b)(lKA)(i),  an  Individual  shaU  be  deemed  to 
have  exhausted  his  rights  to  regular  com- 
pensation tmder  a  SUte  law  whenever— 

(A)  no  payments  of  regular  compensation 
can  be  made  under  such  law  because  such 
individual  has  received  all  regular  compen- 
sation available  to  him  based  on  employ- 
ment or  wages  during  his  base  period;  or 

(B)  his  rights  to  such  compensation  have 
been  terminated  by  reason  of  the  expiration 
of  the  benefit  year  with  respect  to  which 
such  rights  existed. 

(2)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection 
(bXlKAKli),  an  individual  shall  be  deemed 
to  have  exhausted  his  rights  to  extended 
compensation  under  a  SUte  law  when  no 
payments  of  extended  compensation  under 
a  SUte  law  can  be  made  under  such  law  be- 
cause such  individual  has  received  all  the 
extended  compensation  available  to  him 
from  his  extended  compensation  account  (as 
esUblished  under  SUte  law  in  accordance 
with  section  202(b)(1)  of  the  Federal-SUte 
Extended  Unemployment  Compensation 
Act  of  1970). 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  any  agreement 
under  this  Act— 

(1)  the  amount  of  the  Federal  supplemen- 
tal compensation  which  shall  be  payable  to 
any  Individual  for  any  week  of  total  unem- 
ployment shall  be  equal  to  the  amount  of 
the  regular  compensation  (including  de- 
pendente'  allowances)  payable  to  him 
during  his  benefit  year  under  the  SUte  law; 
and 

(2)  the  terms  and  conditions  of  the  SUte 
law  which  apply  to  claims  for  regular  com- 
pensation and  to  the  payment  thereof  shall 
apply  to  claims  for  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  and  the  payment  thereof; 
except — 

(A)  where  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  or  with  the  regulations  of  the 
Secretary  promulgated  to  carry  out  this  Act; 
and 

(B)  to  the  extent  that  the  SUte  law  is  in- 
consistent with  the  requiremenU  of  section 
3304(a)(lS)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Ctode  of 
1954,  the  requiremenU  of  such  section  shall 
apply  under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary. 

(eKl)  Any  agreement  under  this  Act  with 
a  SUte  shall  provide  that  the  SUte  will  es- 
Ublish,  for  each  eligible  individual  who  files 
an  application  for  Federal  supplemental 
compensation,  a  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation account  with  respect  to  such  indi- 
vidual's benefit  year. 

(2)  The  amount  esUblished  in  such  ac- 
count for  any  individual  shall  be  equal  to 
the  lesser  of — 

(A)  50  per  centum  of  the  total  amount  of 
regular   compensation   (including   depend- 
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ents'  allowances)  payable  to  him  with  re- 
spect to  the  benefit  year  (as  determined 
under  the  State  law)  on  t^e  basis  of  which 
he  most  recently  received  regular  compensa- 
tion: or 

(B)  10  times  his  average  weekly  benefit 
amount  (as  determined  for  purposes  of  sec- 
tion 202(b)(1)(C)  of  the  Federal-SUte  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970)  for  his  benefit  year. 

(fKl)  No  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  to  any  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  for  any  week  beginning  before  whichev- 
er of  the  following  is  the  latest: 

(A)  the  week  following  the  week  in  which 
such  agreement  is  entered  into;  or 

(B)  the  first  week  which  begins  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)  No  Federal  supplemental  compensa- 
tion shall  be  payable  to  any  individual 
under  an  agreement  entered  into  under  this 
Act  for  any  week  beginning  after  March  31, 
1983. 
PATMENTS  TO  STATES  HAVIHG  AGRKEMENTS  FOR 

THE     PAYMENT     OP     PEDERAL     SUPFIXMENTAL 

COMPENSATIOH 

Sec.  3.  (a)  There  shall  be  paid  to  each 
State  which  has  entered  into  an  agreement 
under  this  Act  an  amount  equal  to  100  per 
centum  of  the  Federal  supplemental  com- 
pensation paid  to  individuals  by  the  State 
pursuant  to  such  agreement. 

(b)  No  pajrment  shall  be  made  to  any 
State  under  this  section  in  respect  to  com- 
pensation to  the  extent  the  State  is  entitled 
to  reimbursement  in  respect  of  such  com- 
pensation under  the  provisions  of  any  Fed- 
eral law  other  than  this  Act. 

(c)  Sums  payable  to  any  State  by  reason 
of  such  State's  having  an  agreement  under 
this  Act  shall  be  payable,- either  in  advance 
or  by  way  of  reimbursement  (as  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary),  in  such 
Bimounts  as  the  Secretary  estimates  the 
State  will  be  entitled  to  receive  under  this 
Act  for  each  calendar  month,  reduced  or  in- 
creased, as  the  case  may  be,  by  any  amount 
by  which  the  Secretary  finds  that  his  esti- 
mates for  any  prior  calendar  month  were 
greater  or  less  than  the  amounts  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  the  State.  Such  es- 
timates may  be  made  on  the  basis  of  such 
statistical,  sampling,  or  other  method  as 
may  be  agreed  upon  by  the  Secretary  and 
the  State  agency  of  the  State  involved. 

AUTHORIZATIOK  OP  AFPROFRIATIOIfS;  PATltENT 

Sec.  4.  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated, without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  from  time  to  time 
certify  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for 
payment  to  each  State  the  sums  payable  to 
such  State  under  this  Act. 

OEPIinTIONS 

Sec.  5.  For  the  purpose  of  this  Act— 

(1)  The  terms  "compensation",  "regular 
com(>ensation",  "extended  compensation", 
"base  period",  "benefit  year",  "State", 
"State  agency",  "State  law",  and  "week" 
have  the  meanings  assigned  to  such  terms 
under  section  205  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unemployment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970. 

(2)  The  term  "period  of  eligibility"  means, 
in  the  case  of  any  individual,  the  weeks  in 
his  benefit  year  which  begin  in  an  extended 
benefit  period  and.  if  his  benefit  year  ends 
within  such  extended  benefit  period,  any 
weeks  thereafter  which  begin  in  such  ex- 
tended benefit  period;  except  that  an  indi- 
vidual shall  not  have  a  period  of  eligibility 
unless — 
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(A)  his  ben  sfit  year  ends  on  or  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act;  or 

(B)  such  individual  was  entitled  to  ex- 
tended compensation  for  a  week  which 
begins  on  or  iifter  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(3)  The  te*m  "extended  benefit  period" 
means  a  period  which— 

.  (A)  is  an  extended  benefit  period  for  pur- 
poses of  section  203  of  the  Federal-State  Ex- 
tended Unerablojrment  Compensation  Act  of 
1970.  or  I 

(B)  would  he  an  extended  benefit  period 
under  such  sction  203  if  such  section  203 
provided  that  (1)  there  would  be  an  alterna- 
tive State  "oil"  indicator  for  a  week  if  the 
total  rate  of  unemployment  in  such  State 
(as  defined  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics for  purposes  of  monthly  unemployment 
rate  statistics)  for  such  week  and  the  imme- 
diately preceding  twelve  weeks  equaled  or 
exceeded  10  ^r  centum,  and  (ii)  that  there 
would  not  b«  a  State  "off"  indicator  for  a 
week  if  the  ctiteria  described  in  clause  (i)  of 
this  subparagraph  were  met  for  such  week. 

(4)  The  tenn  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labpr. 

FRAtD  AND  OVERPAYMENTS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  tf  an  individual  knowingly  has 
made,  or  called  to  be  made  by  another,  a 
false  statement  or  representation  of  a  mate- 
rial fact,  or  llnowingly  has  failed,  or  caused 
another  to  f^il,  to  disclose  a  material  fact, 
and  as  a  restilt  of  such  false  statement  or 
representatioti  or  of  such  nondisclosure 
such  individual  has  received  an  amount  of 
Federal  supijlemental  compensation  imder 
this  Act  to  ivttiich  he  was  not  entitled,  such 
individual— 

(1)  shall  be  ineligible  for  further  Federal 
supplemental  compensation  under  this  Act 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  ap- 
plicable State  unemployment  compensation 
law  relating  to  fraud  in  connection  with  a 
claim  for  unemployment  compensation:  and 

(2)  shall  bt  subject  to  prosecution  under 
section  1001  pf  title  18,  United  States  Code. 

(b)(1)  In  ttte  case  of  individuals  who  have 
received  amdunts  of  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  under  this  Act  to  which  they 
were  not  entitled,  the  State  is  authorized  to 
require  such  Individuals  to  repay  the 
amounts  of  such  Federal  suppleme'^tal  com- 
pensation to  the  State  agency,  except  that 
the  State  agency  may  waive  such  repayment 
if  it  determines  that— 

(A)  the  payment  of  such  Federal  supple- 
mental comifensation  was  without  fault  on 
the  part  of  atiy  such  individual,  and 

(B)  such  repayment  would  be  contrary  to 
equity  and  geod  conscience. 

(2)  The  Slate  agency  may  recover  the 
amount  to  be  repaid,  or  any  part  thereof,  by 
deductions  ft'om  any  Federal  supplemental 
compensation  payable  to  such  individual 
under  this  Act  or  from  any  unemployment 
compensation  payable  to  such  individual 
under  any  Inderal  unemployment  compen- 
sation law  administered  by  the  State  agency 
or  under  aqy  other  Federal  law  adminis- 
tered by  the  State  agency  which  provides 
for  the  payif ent  of  any  assistance  or  allow- 
ance with  re$pect  to  any  week  of  unemploy- 
ment, durlnf  the  three-year  period  after  the 
date  such  individuals  received  the  payment 
of  the  Federal  supplemental  compensation 
to  which  they  were  not  entitled,  except  that 
no  single  deduction  may  exceed  50  per 
centum  of  tlie  weekly  benefit  amount  from 
which  such  Reduction  is  made. 

(3)  No  reOayment  shall  be  required,  and 
no  deductioi)  shall  be  made,  until  a  determi- 
nation has  b0en  made,  notice  thereof  and  an 
opportunity,  for  a  fair   hearing   has  been 
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given  to  the  indiv^ual,  and  the  determina- 
tion has  become  final. 

(c>  Any  determination  by  a  State  agency 
under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be  subject 
to  review  in  the  same  manner  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  (^terminations  under  the 
State  unemploymetit  comi>ensation  law.  and 
only  in  that  manner  and  to  that  extent. 

REPEAL 

the  Emergency  Jobs  and 
Act  of  1974  is  re- 


Sec.  7.  Title  II  o4 
Unemployment 
pealed.* 


As  iistance 


ADDITION^  Ii  COSPONSORS 

B.  1993 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1992.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  to  extendi  the  effect  of  certain 
provisions,  and  Ipr  other  purposes. 

B.  3000 

At  the  request!  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Hitodleston) 
and  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
Melcher)  were  ^ded  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2000.  a  bill  to  amend  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  an  improved 
basis  for  providing  relief  under  Chap- 
ter 7,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3376 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Grasslet,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr. 
DuRENBERGER),  Ijhe  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wai4of).  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolinai  (Mr.  East),  and  the 
Senator  fromj  Washington  (Mr. 
CJorton)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2376,  a  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  to  con- 
duct a  study  of  the  advisability  of  re- 
placing the  current  Federal  income 
tax  system  for  jindividuals  and  corpo- 
rations. 

Is.  3438 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  as  a  cospbnsor  of  S.  2425,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Ihtemal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clariftr  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  to  make  tax-exempt  bonds 
available  for  certain  residential  rental 
propterty.  and  far  other  purposes. 

S.  3464 

At  the  requst  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias) 
was  added  as  a  posponsor  of  S.  2464,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Public  Works  and 
Economic  Development  Act  of  1965  to 
reauthorize  the  Economic  Develop- 
ment Administration  for  t]sca\  years 
1983.  1984,  and  1985.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3610 

At  the  requffit  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower),  the 
Senator  from  Itrtah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and 
the  Senator  frokn  New  York  (Mr.  Mot- 
NiHAN)  were  adtled  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
2610,  a  bill  to  delay  Treasury  regula- 
tions on  the  delat-equity  issue. 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLITTION  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini, 

the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  a  joint  res- 
olution proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  altering  Federal 
fiscal  decisionmaking  procedures. 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  58.  supra. 

SENATE  RESOLlmON  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbattm, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D'Amato)  was  added  as  a  ccisponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  334,  a  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Senate  disap- 
proving the  policy  of  the  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  railroad  retire- 
ment for  fiscal  year  1983. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  363 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Reso- 
lution 363,  a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  with  respect  to 
Federal  funding  for  fossil  fuel  pro- 
grams. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  394 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Schmitt)  and  the  Senator  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  Senate  Resolution  394,  a  reso- 
lution expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  to  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Great  Seal  of  the  United 
States. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1897 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  EAST  submitted  an  amendment 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him  to  the 
bill  (S.  1992)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  to  consider  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Arthur  J.  Dellinger, 
Sr.,  of  California,  to  be  Deputy  Inspec- 
tor General  for  the  Department  of 
E]nergy.  The  hearing  will  be  held  on 
Monday,  June  28,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
in  room  3110  of  the  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  BuUding. 


Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, room  3104  Dirksen  Senate 
Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 
20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  David  Doane  of  the  committee 
staff  at  224-7144. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  RESEARCH  AND 
DEVELOPMENT 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  to  con- 
sider the  Department  of  Energy's  ura- 
nium enrichment  program  has  been 
rescheduled  for  Thursday,  Jume  24,  be- 
ginning at  9  a.m.  in  room  6202  of  the 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Paul  Gilman  of  the  subcommittee 
staff  at  224-4431. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations 
of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednes- 
day, June  16,  at  10  a.m..  to  hold  an 
oversight  hearing  in  connection  with 
the  use  of  false  identification  to  pene- 
trate Federal  programs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Merchant 
Marine  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
merce Committee  be  authorized  to 
hold  an  oversight  hearing  on  Govern- 
ment cargo  preference,  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
June  16,  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELUGENCE 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  June  17,  at  10 
a.m.,  to  mark  up  S.  2422,  the  CIA  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System 
Spouses'  Equitability  Act  of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  (K>VERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday, 
Jime  17,  to  consider  S.  1562,  which 
deals  with  the  Arctic  research  policy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  hold  a  markup  during  the  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on  Thurs- 
day, June  17.  to  consider  S.  2363,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Uniform  Relocation  Act; 
S.  2059,  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
Amendments  of  1982;  and  H.R.  3620 
and  S.  2625,  surplus  property  bills. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


OUR  AIMS  AND  ISRAEL'S 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  in  yes- 
terday's New  York  Times,  the  distin- 
guished editor  of  Commentary  maga- 
zine, Norman  Podhoretz,  provides  an 
excellent  analysis  of  the  situation  in 
the  Middle  East  and  the  approach  our 
Nation  should  take  regardLig  the  Is- 
raeli action  in  Lebanon. 

In  his  article,  "Our  Alms  and  Isra- 
el's," Mr.  Podhoretz  suggests  that  the 
war  in  Lebanon  offers  the  United 
States  an  opportunity  to  provide 
greater  stability  in  the  Middle  East. 

"Far  from  killing  off  Camp  David, 
then,  the  Israeli  action  may  breathe 
new  life  into  the  peace  process."  he 
says. 

Moreover,  the  weakening  of  the  FLO  and 
the  Syrians,  the  mainstays  of  the  rejection- 
ist  radical  forces,  will  lessen  radical  pres- 
sures on  King  Hussein  of  Jordan.  This  will 
make  it  easier  for  him  to  Join  C^amp  David 
and  thus  Increase  the  possibility  of  a  negoti- 
ated settlement  on  the  West  Bank. 

Mr.  Podhoretz  makes  a  convincing 
argument  that  the  Israeli  move  into 
Lebanon  is  in  our  interests  no  less 
than  in  theirs,  and  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terests of  the  Lebanese  people  them- 
selves. The  removal  of  hostile  forces 
from  Lebanon  cannot  only  provide 
greater  protection  for  innocent  people 
in  Israel,  it  can  also  provide  the  oppor- 
tunity for  a  return  of  Lebanon  to  the 
Lebanese,  rather  than  the  hostile 
forces  who  have  occupied  that  cotmtry 
for  a  decade. 

The  article  Is  thoughtful  and  com- 
pelling. I  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  15. 19821 
OuB  Ama  and  Isxakl's 
(By  Norman  Podhorets) 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  the  United  States 
has  been  confronted  with  two  wars,  one  in 
the  Falklands  and  one  in  Lebanon,  and  in 
both  instances  our  initial  response  has  been 
uncertainty  over  the  position  we  ought  to  be 
taking.  With  regard  to  the  Falklands.  where 
our  interest  in  backing  an  ally  collided  with 
considerations  of  regional  security,  this  un- 
certainty was  understandable.  In  the  end. 
however,  we  rightly  resolved  it  in  favor  of 
England— rightly,  because  Just  as  we  should 
favor  authoritarianism  over  totalttarianiam 
where  those  are  the  only  alternatives,  so  in 
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mny  conflict  between  a  democratic  and  a 
nondemocratic  country,  our  proper  place  is 
with  the  democracy. 

To  be  sure,  the  British  themselves  often 
violate  this  rule,  especially  in  their  policy 
toward  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  Neverthe- 
less, the  case  for  wholehearted  American 
support  of  Israel's  effort  in  Lebanon  is  even 
stronger  than  the  case  for  solidarity  with 
Britain  in  Its  struggle  with  Argentina.  For 
whereas  Argentina  has  been  at  least  rela- 
tively friendly  to  the  United  States,  Israel's 
enemies  in  Lebanon,  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  and  the  Syrians,  are  also 
enemies  of  the  United  States.  Both  are  po- 
litically aligned  with  and  armed  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  both  regularly  denounce 
the  United  States  with  a  fervor  exceeded 
only  by  their  denunciations  of  Israel.  It 
seems  curious  that  we  should  hesitate  about 
choosing  sides  In  such  a  conflict. 

All  the  more  curious  does  It  seem  when  we 
consider  that  in  addition,  to  the  simple 
human  imperative  of  bacUhg  a  friend  who 
is  at  war  with  a  mutual  enemy,  there  is  a 
compelling  moral  argument  for  supporting 
Israel.  Would  those  nations  so  quids,  to  con- 
demn Israel  for  going  after  the  P.L.O.  In 
Lebanon  think  it  right  to  tolerate  artillery 
attacks  on  their  own  territory  from  a  neigh- 
boring enclave?  Would  France  sit  still  if  the 
Red  Brigades  were  shelling  Nice  from  Italy? 
Indeed,  would  the  United  States  acquiesce 
In  the  shelling  of  Texas  from  Mexico? 

The  very  fact  that  Israel  is  expected  to 
suffer  such  assaults  by  the  P.L.O.  means 
that  the  double  standard  traditionally  ap- 
plied to  individual  Jews  is  now  being  used 
against  the  Jewish  state.  Under  this  double 
standard,  the  right  of  self-defense,  taken  for 
granted  by  all  other  nations,  becomes  sig- 
gression  when  Israel  exercise  it.  What  we 
have  here  is  the  old  antisemitlsm  modified 
to  suit  the  patterns  of  international  life. 
Why  should  Americans  lend  themselves  to 
this  disgusting  maneuver? 

Even  if  this  were  all,  it  would  be  enough. 
But  in  contrast  to  the  Falklands,  where 
strategic  considerations  arguably  cut  the 
other  way.  the  strategic  factor  in  Lebanon 
reinforces  the  human  and  moral  case  for 
supporting  Israel.  In  fighting  to  dislodge 
the  P.L.O.'s  hold  on  Lebanon,  the  Israelis 
are  pursuing  an  objective  that  is  in  our- in- 
terest no  less  than  in  theirs;  it  is  even  in  the 
Interests  of  the  Lebanese  people  themselves. 

Because  the  P.L.O.  is  so  useful  as  an  In- 
strument for  the  destruction  of  Israel,  all 
the  Arab  countries  give  it  public  support. 
Yet  from  1948  to  1967,  when  Jordan  occu- 
pied the  West  Bank,  no  move  was  ever  made 
by  the  Jordanians  or  any  other  Arab  coun- 
try to  establish  a  new  Palestinian  state. 
Then  in  1970  the  Jordanians,  slaughtering 
many  thousands  of  Palestinians  in  the  proc- 
ess, drove  the  P.L.O.  into  Lebanon,  where 
the  P.L.O.  wrecked  the  delicate  political  bal- 
ance on  which  Lebanese  stability  has  de- 
pended. The  ferocious  civil  war  in  Lebanon 
that  eventually  resulted  brought  in  the  Syr- 
ians, who  promptly  turned  their  guns  on  the 
PXbO..  and  then  proceeded  to  accupy  the 
dismembered  body  of  what  had  formerly 
been  the  only  democratic  state  in  the  Arab 
world. 

With  the  P.L.O.  and  the  Syrians  now 
weakened  by  Israeli  military  action,  there  is 
a  chance  to  recreate  a  Lebanese  state  that 
could  be  run  by  its  own  people  again  and 
that  would  be  willing  to  live  as  before  in 
peace  with  Israel.  In  1973,  the  Yom  Kippur 
war  presented  the  United  States  with  an  op- 
portunity to  sponsor  a  peaceful  settlement 
between  Egypt  and  Israel.  Today,  the  war  in 
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Lebanon  offei^  us  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  similar  on  another  front  of  the 
Arab-Israeli  coliflict. 

Far  from  killing  off  Camp  David,  then, 
the  Israeli  action  may  breattie  new  life  into 
the  peace  process.  Moreover,  the  weakening 
of  the  P.L.O.  and  the  Syrians,  the  mainstays 
of  the  rejectioftist  radical  forces,  will  lessen 
radical  pressures  on  King  Hussein  of 
Jordan.  This  \^\  make  it  easier  for  him  to 
join  Camp  Da4d  and  thus  increase  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  negotiated  settlement  on  the 
West  Bank. 

In  short,  we  have  so  many  reasons  to  wel-' 
come  the  Israel  military  action  that  our 
equivocal  response  bespeaks  a  dangerous 
uncertainty  aUout  ourselves  and  where  we 
stand  in  the  w<  rld.« 


June  16,  1982 


the  equal  rights 
^[mendment 

•  Mr.  TSOIfGAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  tot  share  with  my  coUeaerues 
the  conclusidn  of  a  three  part  report 
by  the  U.^  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  concerning  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  Parts  one  and  two  ap- 
peared June  1 4  and  15  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recoup. 

The  materia  follows: 

SuM^utT  AND  Conclusion 

Ratification  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment continues  to  be  essential  to  the  attain- 
ment of  equali  rights  for  women  and  men 
under  the  law(.  In  Federal  statutes  alone, 
the  Commissioii  has  identified  over  800  sec- 
tions of  the  Uj5.  Code  containing  examples 
of  substantive  sex  bias  or  sex-based  termi- 
nology that  art  inconsistent  with  a  national 
commitment  to  equal  rights,  responsibil- 
ities, and  opportunities.  State  laws  are  re- 
plete with  provisions  that  assign  women,  on 
the  basis  of  their  sex,  to  an  inferior  role. 

Measured  by  any  standard,  women  contin- 
ue to  l>e  disadvantaged  by  gender-based  laws 
and  practices,  despite  the  enactment  of 
equal  opportunity  laws.  As  workers,  they 
are  victims  of  an  earnings  gap  that  is  even 
wider  today  than  it  was  in  1956.  As  wives, 
they  are  still  stibject  to  laws  that  deny  them 
as  equal  partnership  in  marriage.  As  stu- 
dents, they  often  steered  away  from  both 
the  educatiorv  needed  to  break  into  the 
better  paying  [jobs  dominated  by  men  and 
the  sports  programs  that  have  been  tradi- 
tional training  grounds  for  leadership  and 
the  route  to  a  college  education  through 
athletic  sch(llarships.  Further,  women 
endure  a  criminal  justice  system  that  too 
often  judges  tiiem  by  their  sex  and  not  by 
the  acts  they  eommit  or  by  which  they  are 
victimized.  TlUs  reality  must  dispel  the 
myth  that  w^en  have  achieved  equality 
under  law.       I 

It  is  clear  'that  existing  constitutional 
guarantees  will  not  mandate  the  changes 
that  are  needed.  Judicial  interpretation  of 
these  guarantees  has  sdlowd  sex  bias  to  sur- 
vive. The  Supreme  Court  has  persisted  in  its 
view  that  sex-t)iased  laws  and  classifications 
are  more  easily  justified  under  the  Constitu- 
tion than  ar^  race-biased  laws.  As  Justice 
Powell  recently  explained  in  Regents  of 
California  v.  .Bakke,  The  Supreme  Court 
has  never  extended  the  full  scrutiny  of  the 
14th  amendment  to  sex  discrimination 
claims  because  the  Court  does  not  see  such 
discrimination  as  inherently  odious  when 
compared  to  the  lengthy  and  tragic  history 
of  race  discrii|tination.  But  such  a  compari- 


son of  victims 


surely  is  neither  appropriate 


nor  required.  The  treatment  of  challenges 
to  sex-based  discrimination  under  existing 
law  reflects  the  perpetuation  of  sterotypes 
and  myths  about  wdmen  in  American  socie- 
ty, as  well  as  a  faili|re  to  recognize  and  un- 
derstand the  length^  struggle  of  women  to 
secure  equal  rights  ivider  the  law. 

Thus,  the  need  for  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  to  signal  that  sex  discrimina- 
tion is  no  longer  acceptable  in  our  Nation's 
laws,  policies,  and  practices,  is  even  more 
clear  today  than  it  was  in  1972  when  Con- 
gress first  approved  the  amendment  and 
sent  it  to  the  States  for  ratification.  Evi- 
dence also  abounds  that  the  ERA  is  an  ap- 
propriate remedial  measure  to  meet  that 
need.  Recent  experiences  under  State  equal 
rights  provisions  substantially  similar  to  the 
Federal  ERA  have  confirmed  that  it  will 
prompt  the  chang«  necessary  to  provide 
men  and  women  with  status  as  equal  per- 
sons under  the  law.  ' 

These  experienqes  show  suljetantlal 
strides  toward  equality  of  men  and  women 
under  the  law.  For  sxample.  State  ERA  pro- 
visions have  been  rolled  on  to  develop  legal 
standards  for  marital  support  and  property 
rights  that  look  to  ^e  actual  needs  and  ca- 
pabilities of  each,  spouse,  rather  than 
merely  to  his  or  her  sex.  In  applying  these 
standards,  recognition  has  l>een  given  under 
State  ERAS  to  the  economic  value  of  the 
contribution  provided  by  the  homemaker 
spouse— an  importai  tt  step  in  securing  legal 
and  economic  rights  for  the  married  woman 
who  chooses  to  be  a  full-time  homemaker. 

State  ERAS  have  oeen  successfully  relied 
on  to  neutralize  critninal  laws  so  that  indi- 
viduals are  treated  according  to  their  acts 
and  not  their  gendcir.  These  State  constitu- 
tional provisions  alsO  have  helped  to  expand 
educational  opportunities  for  females.  Pe- 
nally, the  appiicatioi  of  State  ERAs  to  sex- 
based  discrimlnatiizi  in  employment  has 
prompted  changes  ip  do  away  with  gender- 
based  presumptions  and  classifications.  No- 
tably, the  different  ways  States  have  acted 
to  neutralize  sex-b4sed  provisions  in  State 
workers'  compensation  systems  indicates 
the  flexibility  avaUable  for  States  to  deter- 
mine their  own  patlis  to  equality. 

The  orderly  and  nonchaotic  way  in  which 
this  progress  has  feen  made  under  State 
amendments  is  pro^f  that  the  equal  rights 
principle  as  a  constitutional  mandate  can 
and  does  work  in  a  way  that  strengthens  our 
society.  I 

Although  these  State  experiences  also 
suggest  that  refomt  of  the  laws  is  possible 
on  a  State-by-State  basis,  such  a  route  is 
both  plodding  and  haphazard  and  offers  no 
guarantees  of  ever  reaching  completion.  As 
Congress  recognized  in  1972,  "only  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  can  provide  the  legal 
and  practical  bans  for  the  necessary 
changes."  The  ERA  will  provide  on  a  na- 
tional basis  an  unmistakable  mandate  of  the 
highest  order  for  e^ual  rights  under  law.  It 
will  give  women  a  clear  route  to  seek  redress 
against  sex  bias,  provide  impetus  for  the  en- 
forcement of  existing  antidiscrimination 
laws  and  the  cofnpletion  of  legislative 
reform,  and  give  the  courts  a  clear  basis  for 
dealing  with  sex-bajed  discrimination. 

Reaffirming  a  position  first  taken  in  June 
1973,  the  Commi^ion  believes  that  the 
Equal  Rights  Amehdment  should  be  rati- 
fied. Accordingly,  we  urge  State  legislatures 
that  have  not  yet  approved  the  ERA  to  con- 
sider it  on  its  merits.  We  are  confident  that 
such  consideration  can  only  result  in  ratifi- 
cation and  the  loilg-awaited  guarantee  to 


women  and  men  of 
law.* 


equal  justice  under  the 
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CENTENNIAL  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
OHIO  AGRICXJLTURAL  RE- 
SEARCH AND  DEVELOPMENT 
CENTER 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
call  attention  to  the  Centennial  Anni- 
versary of  the  establishment  of  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center  (OARDC)  in  Woos- 
ter.  Ohio.  On  June  17  through  20, 
1982,  the  OARDC  is  hosting  a  4-day 
open  house  celebrating  100  years  of 
service  to  the  farmers  of  Ohio,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world.  As  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Ohio.  I  am  proud  of 
the  accomplishments  made  by  the 
Ohio  Agricultural  Research  and  De- 
velopment Center. 

The  OARDC.  originally  named  the 
Ohio  Experiment  Station,  was  estab- 
lished in  response  to  the  needs  and  de- 
mands of  Ohio  farmers  in  the  19th 
century.  The  fifth  of  its  kind  to  be  or- 
ganized, the  agricultural  research  and 
development  center  has  devoted  much 
of  its  time  to  experiment  and  research 
in  order  to  meet  the  growing  demands 
of  a  society  that  has  changed  drasti- 
cally since  1882. 

The  OARDC.  with  headquarters  at 
Wooster.  Ohio,  and  with  research  op- 
erations at  10  outlying  research 
branches  plus  research  effort  on  the 
campus  of  the  Ohio  State  University, 
constitutes  one  of  Ohio's  most  valua- 
ble resources.  It  is  the  presence  of  the 
OARDC  in  Ohio  and  of  similar  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  in  all  50 
States  of  our  Nation,  as  well  as  in 
Puerto  Rico,  Guam,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, plus  research  laboratories  at  the 
1890  land-grant  colleges  and  universi- 
ties and  at  Tuskegee  Institute,  which 
give  me  confidence  that  the  productive 
capacity  of  American  agriculture  will 
make  it  possible  for  us  to  continue  to 
feed  additional  millions  of  people  in 
the  United  States  while  at  the  same 
time  supplying  ever-increasing  quanti- 
ties of  food  and  fiber  to  our  export 
markets  overseas. 

The  OARDC.  working  hand  in  hand 
with  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Extension 
Service  and  the  College  of  Agriculture 
and  Home  Economics  at  the  Ohio 
State  University,  has  literally  accom- 
plished miracles  of  increased  produc- 
tion over  the  past  100  years. 

In  looking  at  what  has  been  respon- 
sible for  the  tremendous  increase  in 
production,  we  find  that  the  OARDC 
released  24  new  and  improved  inbred 
lines  of  com  over  the  period  of  the 
last  30  years.  It  has  been  the  constant 
improvement  in  the  genetic  capacity 
of  our  farm  crops  which  has  made  it 
possible  for  the  Ohio  Cooperative  Ex- 
tension Service,  and  for  the  College  of 
Agriculture  and  Home  Economics  at 
the  Ohio  State  University,  to  help 
Ohio  farmers  do  a  better  job  of  select- 
ing hybrids  in  single  crosses  capable  of 
performing  better  for  them  in  each 
year  than  those  they  had  used  the 
previous  year.  It  is  this  continual  and 


continued  improvement  in  germ  plasm 
which  has  made  possible  much  of  the 
dramatic  improvement  that  has  been 
made  In  crop  yields.  Other  factors 
have  included  improved  cultural  prac- 
tices along  with  a  great  many  produc- 
tion innovations  on  the  part  of  individ- 
ual farmers,  as  well  as  new  and  im- 
proved products  furnished  to  farmers 
by  Ohio's  agricultural  business  and  in- 
dustry complex. 

It  should  be  obvious  from  the  fore- 
going that  Ohio  farmers,  juid  all  Ohio 
citizens,  should  hold  enlightened  self- 
interest  in  providing  public  support 
for  the  work  of  the  OARDC.  as  well  as 
for  the  work  of  the  Ohio  Cooperative 
Extension  Service.  Research  and  edu- 
cation go  hand  in  hand.  It  does  little 
good  to  develop  a  new  and  improved 
crop  variety  unless  farmers  are  provid- 
ed with  information  as  to  the  agricul- 
tural chemicals  which  must  be  applied 
to  maximize  yields  from  that  new  vari- 
ety, as  well  as  with  the  tillage  prac- 
tices and  fertility  regimes  which  will 
enable  that  new  variety  to  produce 
maximum  yields. 

Ohio  farmers  and  Ohio  citizens  can 
lie  assured  that  the  day-to-day  work  of 
agricultural  scientists  at  the  OARDC 
will  result  in  further  dramatic  payoffs 
to  Ohio's  economy  in  the  years  ahead. 
Quite  obviously,  there  may  not  be  any- 
thing new  or  dramatic  to  announce 
each  week  or  each  month,  but  the 
overall  impact  of  OARDC  programs 
will  be  increasingly  dramatic. 

It  is  my  sincere  belief  that  the 
OARDC  deserves  special  recognition 
and  acclaim  for  the  outstanding  con- 
tributions it  has  made  to  America's 
farmers.  The  accomplishments  made 
by  organizations  such  as  the  OARDC, 
together  with  this  Nation's  farmers, 
have  made  our  great  country  luiown  as 
the  breadbasket  of  the  world.  I  whole- 
heatedly  support  the  goals  of  the 
OARDC  and  wish  the  center  contin- 
ued success  and  good  luck  for  the  next 
100  years.* 


ERA  AND  THE  POLLS 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
most  recent  failures  of  the  equal 
rights  amendment  to  achieve  ratifica- 
tion in  Illinois  and  North  Carolina,  we 
are  hearing  the  usual  cries  that  male- 
dominated  legislatures  are  ignoring 
the  will  of  the  people.  Public  opinion 
polls  are  cited  to  show  that  enormous 
majorities  are  committed  to  the  ERA, 
and  that  the  only  thing  standing  in  its 
way  is  a  small  band  of  willful  little 
men. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  examined 
these  polls  very  carefuUy,  and  I  con- 
clude that  they  do  indeed  show  a  ma- 
jority of  Americans  committed  to  the 
basic  principle  of  equality.  We  did  not 
really  need  a  poll  to  tell  us  that. 
These,  and  other  polls,  also  show  us 
that  Americans  are  careful  about  what 
may  result  from  a  specific  constitu- 


tional proposal  purporting  to  embody 
the  basic  principle  of  equality.  It  is 
that  care  that  produces  the  troubles 
the  ERA  has  had.  We  should  bear  in 
mind  that  no  State  has  ratified  the 
ERA  in  5  years— 5  years.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. No  other  successful  amendment 
has  ever  taken  anywhere  near  5  years 
to  achieve  ratification. 

In  short,  the  polls  need  to  be  looked 
at  with  more  care  than  ERA  advocates 
will  admit.  Luckily,  others  have  exam- 
ined these  polls,  and  I  would  like  to 
cite  two  of  them  today.  Mr.  Pred  Reed 
has  produced  a  remarkably  lucid  anal- 
ysis of  the  level  of  public  support  for 
the  ERA,  in  a  recent  column  in  the 
Washington  Times,  and  some  months 
ago  the  United  Families  Foundation 
reviewed  all  the  ERA  polls  up  to  that 
time  in  one  of  their  Open  Issues  series. 
I  include  the  two  articles  to  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoro.  I  think 
they  will  clearly  demonstrate  that  the 
ERA  is  still  lacking  the  popular  sup- 
port any  constitutional  amendment 
must  have. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  10, 

1982] 
Most  People  Don't  Know  What  ERA  Is 
All  About 
(By  Pred  Reed) 
I  have  just  read  that  the  legislature  of 
Norih  Carolina  failed  to  ratify  the  ERA. 
causing  proponents  of  the  measure  to  state 
somewhat    indignantly    that,    according   to 
polls,  61  percent  of  North  Carolinians  sup- 
ported ratification.  Regarding  which,  a  few 
thoughts. 

1.  A  minimum  of  90  percent  of  the  popula- 
tion of  North  Carolina  doesn't  know  what 
the  amendment  says.  I  once  substantially 
misquoted  the  ERA  in  newspapers  with  an 
aggregate  circulation  of  close  to  half  a  mil- 
lion. I  got  many  infuriated  letters.  None— 
not  one— noticed  that  I  had  misquoted  it. 

2.  The  poll  said  61  percent  favor  and  30 
percent  disapprove  of  the  amendment,  leav- 
ing 9  percent  unaccounted  for.  In  most  polls 
these  are  said  to  be  "undecided."  I'll  wager 
that  20-40  percent  have  never  heard  of  the 
ERA.  In  experiments,  pollsters  have  asked 
people  what  they  thought  of  nonexistent 
bills.  ("Do  you  support  Sen.  Doppleganger's 
accrual-relief  proposal?")  The  responses 
were  predominantly  yes  or  no,  with  few 
"never-heard-of-its."  People  will  guess 
before  admitting  ignorance. 

If  you  can't  believe  that  anyone  has  failed 
to  hear  of  the  ERA,  remember  that  Wash- 
ington is  an  insulated,  politically  aware  city 
of  highly  educated  white-collar  people,  most 
of  them  doing  work  with  a  direct  connection 
to  politics.  Pew  here  realize  how  little  grasp 
much  of  the  population  has  of  anything 
beyond  its  immediate  surroundings. 

Powerful  inhibitions  against  discussing 
this  ignorance  are  built  into  society:  Com- 
mentators fear  being  called  elitists,  and  you 
don't  get  elected  in  a  populist  democracy  by 
calling  the  voters  l>oobs.  Next  time  you  go 
into  a  gas  station  in  North  Carolina,  ask 
what  NATO  is. 

3.  The  results  of  polls  depmd  powerfully 
on  how  the  question  is  phrased.  If  you  ask. 
"Do  you  favor  the  ERA,  which  requires  fair 
treatment  of  women? "  you  will  get  a  favor- 
able response.  Almost  everyone  favors  fair- 
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neai.  If  you  ask,  "Do  you  favor  the  ERA, 
which  may  cause  your  daughter  to  be  draft- 
ed into  bloody  trench  warfare  in  Asia?"  the 
answers  will  be  negative.  For  many  respond- 
ents, the  phrasing  of  the  question  will  pro- 
vide the  only  analysis  they  have  heard. 

If  you  ask  simply,  "Do  you  favor  the 
ERA?"  many  of  those  who  have  heard  of  it 
will  rely  for  their  understanding  on  the  six- 
word  apposltive  appearing  in  newspaper  sto- 
ries: .  .  .  the  ERA,  an  amendment  guaran- 
teeing equality  to  women.  .  .  ."  Since  every- 
one favors  equality,  or  wants  to  seem  to 
favor  it,  this  formulation  of  the  question  is 
equivalent  to  the  first  phrasing  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph. 

4.  In  a  sense,  asking  people  whether  they 
favor  the  ERA  is  like  asking  them  whether 
they  favor  centrifugal  or  magnetic  enrich- 
ment of  uranium  for  nuclear  reactors.  Only 
specialists  have  any  idea  of  the  complexities 
involved.  The  difference  is  that  people  know 
they  don't  understand  what  is  involved  in 
reactors.  They  can  easily  be  made  to  think 
they  understand  what  is  involved  in  the 
ERA. 

By  and  large  (with  exceptions,  to  be  sure) 
legislative  opposition  to  the  ERA,  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  grunting  male  chauvinism. 
Instead  it  is  founded  on  a  sophisticated  un- 
derstanding of  how  law  and  government  ac- 
tually work  in  this  country.  An  intelligent 
consideration  of  the  ERA  requires  answer- 
ing questions  such  as:  Will  the  amendment 
promote  Judicial  imperialism,  and  is  such 
imperialism  good,  as  many  liberals  think,  or 
bad,  as  conservatives  usually  believe?  What 
will  it  do  to  the  separation  of  powers? 

What  of  the  amendment's  vagueness? 
Should  one  pass  blank  amendments,  so  to 
speak,  and  let  the  courts  fUl  them  in?  Given 
the  ideology  of  the  Supreme  Court,  is  it 
likely  to  interpret  the  amendment  in  a  way 
that  one  would  approve?  In  view  of  the  leg- 
islative history,  will  we  have  to  draft  women 
as  machine-gunners  in  a  war,  or  is  there  a 
way  aroimd  it?  Is  it  wise  to  pass  a  categori- 
cal amendment  and  then  interpret  It  out  of 
existence— if  that  is  what  would  happen? 
Could  discrimination  by  sex  better  be  han- 
dled by  specific  legislation  in  specific  cases, 
or  is  mistreatment  of  women  so  pervasive 
and  rooted  that  only  a  constitutional 
amendment  will  help? 

These  questions  are  abstract  but  not  trivi- 
al. In  fact,  they  are  critical.  They  are  also 
questions  which  make  no  sense  to  anyone 
who  hasn't  spent  years  -  Immersed  in  the 
theory  and  practice  of  politics.  Outside  of 
Washington,  few  have. 

S.  I  suspect  that  a  careful  poll  of  the 
United  States  would  find  a  vague  but  power- 
ful sentiment  favoring  equitable  treatment 
of  women.  Such  a  sentiment  can  and  should 
properly  be  used  to  decide  the  general  direc- 
tion of  policy.  When  a  poll  implies  intelli- 
gent assent  to  a  policy  of  complex  ramifica- 
tions while  concealing  that  most  people 
don't  know  what  is  involved,  it  is  merely 
mischievous. 

(From  the  United  Families  Foundation, 
Feb.  7, 19821 
Polls,  Pols,  mis  Ttoc  Equia  Rights 
Amkndmkiit 
The   recent   ratification   history   of   the 
Equal  Rights  Amendment  provides  some  in- 
teresting insights  into  the   use  of  public 
opinion  polls  in  media  campaigns.  The  pri- 
mary lesson  to  be  learned  is  that  polls  are 
not  the  best  indicators  of  public  sentiment 
about  important  policy  questions  such  as 
equal  rights.  Nevertheless,  polls  continue  to 
be  much  used  by  those  seeking  to  influence 


the  vote  of  iMislators  on  this  (and  other) 
issues.  I 

For  instance,  the  National  Organization 
for  Women  (^OW)  has  issued  a  fact  sheet 
entitled  "Strokig  Public  Support  for  ERA." 
NOW  has  puoished  a  pamphlet  making  the 
same  point.  The  sheet  and  the  pamphlet 
point  to  the  public  opinion  polls  which  show 
that  Americajis  support  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  W  margins  of  two  and  three  to 
one.  In  NOW's  view,  these  poUs  demon- 
strate that  Americans  by  and  large  want  the 
proposed  ERA.  and  that  only  the  recalci- 
trance of  legBlators  prevents  it  from  being 
ratified.         T 

Actually,  polls  and  public  opinion  are 
more  compli^ted  than  that.  The  poll  data 
cited  by  NOW  are  interesting  and  useful, 
but  so  selectitely  presented  and  analyzed  as 
to  be  mislead^.  There  are  other  indicators 
of  public  opiaion  more  reliable,  other  poll- 
ing questionsT which  are  more  probing,  and 
other  facts  wlich  NOW  too  easily  ignores.  . 

NEW  YOIIK  AND  NEW  JERSEY,  19TS 

At  the  NovfmOer  1975  elections,  voters  in 
New  York  Stete  and  New  Jersey  voted  on 
proposed  equal  rights  amendments  to  their 
own  State  cotstitutions.  Both  State  amend- 
ments were  substantially  identical  to  the 
proposed  national  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment. 

Proponents  of  the  State  amendments  had 
their  polls,  and  they  used  them  the  way  pro- 
ponents of  the  ERA  are  now  using  polls.  For 
example,  on  November  1,  1975  the  New 
York  Times  reported  that  "two  independent 
polling  organizations  say  that  a  majority  of 
those  who  p&n  to  vote  on  the  amendment 
question  would  approve  it."  ■ 

The  voters  perhaps  not  aware  of  how 
they  "woultf'  vote,  rejected  the  amend- 
ments in  botn  States. 

The  vote  ciuld  not  be  explained  in  terms 
of  general  negativism  of  voters.  As  the 
Times  explained  the  next  day: 

In  recent  (feys  the  amendment's  support- 
ers had  expressed  the  fear  that  the  amend- 
ment would  become  the  victim  of  general 
voter  negativism,  since  it  was  coupled  on  the 
ballots  of  both  states  with  bond  issues  and 
other  propositions. 

"But  the  victory  of  the  first  six  Charter- 
revision  proposals  in  New  York  City  ap- 
peared to  inicate  that  the  voters  did  indeed 
select  the  targets  of  their  displeasure, 
rather  than  tast  indiscriminate  no'  votes. "' 

The  amendment's  proponents  blamed 
their  defeat  on  irresponsible  extremists  and 
scare  tactics.  Betty  Friedan,  presumably  re- 
flecting the  moderate  attitude  of  the  propo- 
nents, said  the  proposals  were  defeated  be- 
cause of  "lie$"  and  "enemies."' 

When  the  final  vote  counts  were  in,  the 
New  York  at:iendment  had  failed  by  nearly 
500,000  votes  and  the  New  Jersey  amend- 
ment by  moife  than  30,000  votes."  The  voters 
had  made  tJne  point  that  we  are  not  gov- 
erned by  puolic  opinion  poUs. 

FLORIDA,  1978 

A  similar  event  took  place  in  Florida  in 
1978.  Flori^  voters  were  asked  if  they 
wished  to  ai^  an  equal  rights  amendment' to 
their  State  tonstitution.  The  answer  was  a 
resounding  Vno."  Of  course,  as  the  Miami 
Herald  repotted,  "pre-election  polls  showed 
the  'Little  ERA'  winning  by  2-1.  .  .  ."'  In 
fact,  the  Florida  proposal  faUed  by  340,000 
votes.'  I 

The  failure  of  the  voters  to  be  guided  by 
the  polls  miist  surely  be  disconcerting  to  the 
advocates  of  the  Equal  Rights  Amendment. 
It  is  amazing  that  voters  preserve  such  inde- 
pendence ol  voting  behavior  in  the  face  of 
such  unanimous  polls. 
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NEVKDA,  1978 

It  appears  that  imany  advocates  of  the 
Equal  Rights  Amendments  would  rather 
rely  on  polls  than  people.  The  events  sur- 
rounding an  ERA  referendum  in  Nevada  in 
1978  provide  a  case  in  point. 

The  Nevada  legi^ature  authorized  a  non- 
binding  referendutn  on  the  ERA.  The 
people  of  the  State  were  to  be  asked  wheth- 
er they  favored  ratification  of  the  ERA  by 
the  State  legislature  or  not.  The  referen- 
dum outcome  would  not  be  binding  on  the 
legislature.  It  was  merely  advisory. 

Recognizing  that  the  ERA  was  liable  to  do 
better  in  polls  than  at  the  polling  place. 
'ERA  advocates  suei  to  have  the  referendum 
stopped.  The  Nev«ida  district  and  supreme 
courts,  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  all  fefused  to  halt  the  vote. 
There  was  found  t<)  be  no  bar  in  the  Consti- 
tution to  the  people  informing  their  legisla- 
tors, by  referendum,  of  their  views.' 

Although  there  are  no  published  polls  pre- 
ceding the  Nevadaj  vote,  there  is  this  anec- 
dotal evidence  of  the  ERA'S  chances  from 
the  Las  Vegas  Sun: 

"Vic  Fingerhut,  Iftie  media  representative' 
for  the  League  of  Women  Voters— which 
had  spent  $300,00<)-$400,000  in  Florida  and 
$70,000  in  Nevada:  on  a  media  campaign- 
said  the  Nevada  ratification  referendum  is  a 
'toss-up.' "  •  I 

Nevada  voters.  However,  having  defended 
their  right  to  advise  their  legislators  of 
their  views,  disregarded  the  League's  media 
campaign,  and  acKised  against  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  by  a  vote  of  more  than 
two  to  one.' 

IOWA,  1980 

As  recently  as  Iowa's  1980  election  polls 
on  the  ERA  were  peing  touted  as  definitive. 
In  the  election  o^  that  year,  Iowa  voters 
were  asked  if  thef  wished  to  add  an  equal 
rights  amendment' to  the  State  constitution. 

Peg  Anderson,  Chairwoman  of  the  Iowa 
Equal  Rights  Coalition  said  on  Sunday  that 
a  straw  poll  conoicted  at  the  Iowa  State 
Fair  shows  overwhelming  support  for  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  state  constitu- 
tion. I 

The  poll  taken  [August  14-24  at  the  fair 
shows  2,905  votea  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment and  832  oppdsed.  Anderson  said."* 

Straw,  polls  are,'  of  course,  tmreliable.  But 
the  Iowa  Poll,  conducted  by  the  Des  Moines 
Register,  has  ah  Imiieccable  reputation. 
Shortly  before  t»e  ERA  referendum,  the 
Iowa  Poll  showed  that  the  ERA  measure 
would  get  52  perc^t  of  the  vote." 

Perhaps  we  can!  conclude  that  supporters 
of  an  equal  rightq  amendment  attend  State 
fairs  more  often  than  they  do  polling 
booths.  What  we^  cannot  conclude  is  that 
polls  on  the  subject  of  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  accuiately  predict  votes.  The 
Iowa  proposal  w^s  defeated  56  to  44  per- 
cent." "The  ERA  Coalition  spend  about 
$160,000  in  suppoft  of  the  amendment,  com- 
,000  by  its  opponents."" 

>NG  QUESTIONS? 

ills  are  one  indicator  of 
lut  they  have  their  weak- 
nesses, as  professional  pollsters  know.  They 
are  often  wrong,  jas  the  examples  provided 
above  show.  One  of  the  reasons  they  are 
wrong  on  the  Issfe  of  equal  rights  for  men 
and  women  is  thait  they  ask  the  wrong  ques- 
tions. When  votels  ask  themselves  the  right 
questions,  as  the|  go  into  the  voting  booth, 
they  get  decidedly  different  answers  than 
do  pollsters  wltfi  their  take-it-or-leave-it 
questions.  This  Weakness  of  the  take-it-or- 


pared  to  about 

THE  ^ 

Public  opinion 
public  sentiment,  {1 


leave-it  variety  is  shown  in  the  poll  below, 
which  was  done  by  the  respected  public 
opinion  polling  firm  Decision  Making  Infor- 
mation in  1977. 
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It  tic  EquH  R^  tandmot  aans  flat  lirt  pom 
am  mriaii,  Acrce,  «d  did  celDdir  inM  to 
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Ktab  ad  aana  waM  low  Ig  la  CMdncilieMl. 
midd  m  law  or  oppoi  Ha  ERA? 44 

n  lla  Equal  RMits  Amntoaat  rmans  ttiat  homoKnob 
undd  be  aUt  ID  Rl  maniaie  Janes  muM  yoi 
fam  o(  opmse  Ha  ERA? ;t 
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66 


Similar  results  were  obtained  by  polls  con- 
ducted in  four  unratified  States  In  1982  by 
United  Families  Foundation.  Coupling  sup- 
port for  the  ERA  to  potential  policy  out- 
comes produced  the  following  results:  '* 


n  pvovt] 


State 


SuDDOrt        Oddok 


tf  ERA  inuRS  wonwn  draftsd: 

Gr»P —  31.0 

Ftono) 33  9 

WssaHi 29.3 

Vninil 34.4 

n  ERA  moans  wnm  m  eeaM: 

G«p 23.4 

flon* 20.5 

Msaan 21 4 

Vif  jinia ^■. 29J 

II  ERA  naaM  Mri  coM  OHr  Mniy  la* 

Goorp _ 28.0 

nm _ 26.4 

Missouri 246 

Vit|i«ia..._ 31.3 

If  ERA  [HMMt  pnMiei  fnm  Hmmu  jatt: 

borna 30.5 

florii:. „ 29.2 

^ 2M 

36.9 


63.2 
59.7 
646 
5iS 

727 
75.0 
72.6 
66.5 

6U 
51.3 
60.6 
50.2 

63.2 
52.9 
57.4 
52.9 


CONCLUSIONS 

The  DMI  and  UFF  polls  present  respond- 
ents with  the  kinds  of  questions  that  face 
legislators.  When  people  are  forced  (by 
these  poll  questions)  to  think  as  legislators, 
they  do  not  favor  the  Equal  Rights  Amend- 
ment because  they  do  not  favor  its  potential 
effects.  This  is  far  different,  of  course,  from 
opposing  the  ERA's  general  statement  of 
philosophy,  which  almost  no  one  does. 

It  may  well  be  that  public  opinion  polls  on 
the  EIRA  have  been  at  such  variance  from 
referendum  result  (and  from  results  in 
State  legislatures)  because  they  have  fo- 
cussed  on  general  attitudes,  and  not  on  the 
specific  issues  which  occur  to  voters  (and 
legislators)  when  they  cast  their  votes. 
Footnotes 
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■«  These  polls  were  conducted  the  first  week  in 
January  1982  by  profenional  sampling  organisa- 
tions in  the  respective  SUtes.  In  each  case  a  scien- 
tific, stratified  sample  of  400  was  drawn  from 
among  telephone  users  on  a  random  basis.  The 
margin  of  error  was  ±5  percent.  Complete  poll  re- 
sults are  available  from  DFF.  including  the  exact 
wording  of  questions,  which  have  been  simplified 
somewhat  for  this  presentations 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MAINE 
BLACK  BEARS 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President, 
there  has  been  a  generally  ticxxpted 
axiom  in  the  college  sports  world  over 
the  years  that  a  baseball  team  from  a 
Northeastern  college  suffers  a  com- 
petitive handicap  because  of  the  short 
practice  season. 

But  the  University  of  Maine's  Black 
Bears  effectively  shattered  that  belief 
at  the  recent  College  World  Series  In 
Omaha,  Nebr.,  and  demonstrated  once 
again  that  they  are  a  force  to  contend 
with. 

This  was  the  third  season  that  Black 
Bears'  Coach  John  Winkln  led  his 
team  to  the  College  World  Series.  To 
make  it  to  the  world  series  once  is  an 
outstanding  achievement,  since  the 
competition  for  those  final  playoff 
spots  is  so  fierce,  and  only  the  best 
ever  win  the  opportunity  to  play  in 
the  series.  But  when  a  team  wins  a 
spot  in  the  world  series  for  three  sea- 
sons, as  John  Winkin's  Black  Bears 
now  have,  it  can  truly  be  called  a  great 
achievement. 

The  Black  Bears  finished  third  in 
the  world  series,  defeating  every  team 
they  played  in  Omaha  except  for  the 
national  championship  team  from  the 
University  of  Miami.  In  doing  so,  they 
captured  the  attention  and  respect  of 
baseball  fans  around  the  country,  and 
won  the  pride  and  the  hearts  of  their 
fellow  "Maine  Yankees." 

Not  coincidentally.  Coach  John 
Winkin  was  Inducted  in  the  prestigious 
Maine  Sports  Hall  of  Fame  on  Jime  6. 
The  very  fact  that  he  was  in  Omaha 
with  his  team,  instead  of  attending  his 
own  induction  ceremony,  dramatizes 
how  he  has  earned  his  place  alongside 
Maine's  greatest  sportsmen. 

For  Coach  Winkin  is  fast  becoming  a 
legend  of  sorts  in  Maine.  It  is  he  who 
has  led  three  Black  Bears'  teams  to 
the  (Allege  world  series.  I  have  known 
John  Winkin  as  a  good  friend  for  sev- 
eral years,  and  it  is  a  friendship  in 
which  I  take  great  pride.  For  I  know 
his  success  is  measured  not  only  by 
the  games  his  team  has  won,  but  also 
by  the  good  sportsmanship  his  players 
always  seem  to  display  off  the  field  as 
well  as  on. 

John  is  not  only  a  superlative  base- 
ball coach— and  winner— he  is  also  an 
extraordinary  coach  and  teacher.  Four 
of  his  team  members  have  been  sought 
by  the  major  leagues,  and  I  under- 


stand two  of  then  have  signed 
tracts  with  professional  teams. 

With  most  of  the  Black  Bears'  team 
returning  next  year,  it  is  expected  that 
Maine  will  again  watch  its  team  in  the 
College  World  Series. 

I  want  to  extend  my  (wngratulations 
to  Coach  John  Winkin  and  each  of  his 
22  Black  Bears,  for  another  outstand- 
ing season.* 


BEYOND  CORPORATE 
RESPONSIBILITY 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  a  recent 
article  which  appeared  in  the  National 
Journal  discussed  an  Issue  which  I  be- 
lieve will  be  of  increasing  importance 
as  the  1980's  continue;  the  changing 
nature  of  the  relationship  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors. 

The  article,  "Beyond  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility: Toward  a  Fundamental 
Redefinition  of  the  Roles  of  the  Public 
and  Private  Sectors,"  by  Robert  P. 
Kogod  and  Stephen  C.  Caulfield.  pro- 
vides a  thought-provolcing  and  stimu- 
lating look  at  how  the  private  sector 
should  envolve  in  the  years  ahead  and 
offers  several  challenging  options  for 
private  sector  leaders  to  consider.  I  ask 
that  the  article  by  reprinted  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 
Beyond  Corporate  RxspoNsiaiLrTT:  Toward 

A      P'lTNDAMENTAL      REDKPTNITIOM     OT     THE 

Roles  or  the  Public  and  Private  Sectors 
(By  Robert  P.  Kogod  and  Stephen  C. 
Caulfield) 

For  most  of  this  country's  history  a  proc- 
ess has  been  underway  that  has  defined  in- 
creasingly separate  domains  for  the  public 
and  private  sector,  and  perhaps  most  signifi- 
cantly has  expanded  the  mandate  of  the 
public  sector.  In  the  course  of  this  process, 
incentives,  or  the  lack  thereof,  have  led  to 
different  executive  and  managerial  styles  in 
each  sector. 

The  resources  of  the  public  sector  are  now 
both  contracting,  as  a  function  of  tax  cuts 
and  the  recession,  and  being  reallocated  to 
Improve  our  defense  capacity.  The  ability  of 
states  to  Increase  tax  revenues  has  been  lim- 
ited by  voter  rebellion  In  recent  years,  and 
our  tolerance  for  deficits  at  both  the  state 
and  federal  level  is  shrinking. 

The  confluence  of  these  factors  with  the 
rising  costs  for  public  programs,  a  height- 
ened awareness  of  corporate  responsibility, 
and  a  generalized  public  acceptance  that 
some  fundamental  institutional  reforms 
may  be  appropriate,  provides  us  with  a 
unique  challenge  and  opportunity  to  exam- 
ine how  our  public  and  private  institutions 
might  better  serve  our  needs.  The  process 
will  be  difficult,  for  our  choices  will  be  con- 
strained by  our  inability  to  pay  for  every- 
thing, and  in  the  near  term,  by  low  produc- 
tivity and  the  relatively  high  cost  of  capital. 
If,  however,  we  can  make  these  difficult 
choices  well,  a  new  and  substantially  differ- 
ent relationship  between  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  can  emerge,  one  where  opportu- 
nity for  decent  employment,  housing,  envi- 
ronment and  education  are  available  to  all. 
where  some  government  programs  may  be 
replaced  by  smaller  enterprises  using  risk 
capital  rather  than  grants,  and  where  the 
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Individual  at  all  levels  of  our  society  not 
only  feels  self  worth,  but  also  self-determi- 
nation. 

This  opportunity  should  be  seized  quickly, 
for  many  believe  that  unless  the  task  Is  well 
begun  in  the  next  twelve  to  eighteen 
months,  the  opportunity  will  pass  us  by, 
with  a  return  to  costly  government  pro- 
grams, rapidly  increasing  taxation  and  regu- 
lation, and  a  further  decline  in  productivity 
and  efficiency  in  both  sectors. 

IZDKFIHITIOlf  OP  rUBUC/PRIVATE 
BKSPONSIBIUTIKS 

Corporate  responsibility  is  a  Rorschach- 
like  image;  individuals  offer  widely-varying 
interpretations  of  the  concept.  The  emerg- 
ing consensus,  however.  Is  expressed  in  the 
Business  Roundtable's  1981  "Statement  on 
Corporate  Responsibility"  which  concludes 
with  these  thoughts: 

A  corporation's  responsibilities  Include 
how  the  whole  business  is  conducted  every 
day.  It  must  be  a  thoughtful  institution 
which  rises  above  the  bottom  line  to  consid- 
er the  Impact  of  its  actions  on  all,  from 
shareholders  to  society  at  large.  Its  business 
activities  must  make  social  sense  just  as  its 
social  activities  must  make  business  sense." 

We  submit  that  at  this  time  in  our  history 
this  definition  Is  laudable,  but  must  be 
viewed  in  its  widest  context.  We  believe  that 
leaders  in  both  business  and  government 
can  and  must  step  out  of  their  existing  insti- 
tutions, view  the  whole  social  system  from 
the  capitalistic,  private  enterprise  philoso- 
phy that  has  made  our  country  great,  and 
restructure  our  programs  and  institutions 
accordingly.  We  further  submit  that  any- 
thing short  of  this  comprehensive  review 
and  redefinition  will  lead  to  a  further  ero- 
sion of  the  democratic  system  by  missing 
the  opportunity  to  create  flexible,  incentive 
Induced,  service  programs  in  the  place  of 
more  monolithic  structures. 

DCmmNATIOH  OP  ITEED  AND  THK  CREATION  OP 

iNcnrrivKS 

How  will  this  be  accomplished?  Two  ways: 
first,  each  and  every  program  supported  by 
tax  dollars  should  be  tested  agataist  three 
tough  questions,  questions  well  known  in 
the  private  sector. 

Is  there  a  real  need? 

What  are  the  minimum  resources  (capital 
and  human)  required  to  satisfy  that  need? 

What  Is  the  most  efficient  orgsuiization  to 
obtain  and  convey  these  resources  to  those 
who  need  them? 

Second,  once  we  decide  which  programs 
are  needed,  incentives  must  be  developed. 
Incentives  for  action,  not  inaction  must  be 
woven  into  the  government's  approach  to 
these  problems.  Tax  benefits  should  be 
earned,  with  specific  program  objectives  in 
mind,  not  granted  in  the  hopes  that  "the 
rising  tide  will  raise  all  ships."  The  impor- 
tance of  positive  Incentives  seems  obvious; 
all  democratic  peoples,  and  especially  the 
American  business  community,  are  more  re- 
sponsive to  positive  incentives  and  resent 
being  backed  into  comers. 

mnDnacNTS  op  historical  sipperzncks 

Even  if  the  government  moves  towards  a 
system  of  positive  incentives,  the  assess- 
ment of  the  merits  of  existing  programs 
may  be  extraordinarily  difficult,  not  so 
much  because  of  data  problems,  but  because 
those  in  executive  positions  in  the  public 
and  private  sectors  have  been  taught  and 
conditioned  by  very  different  environments, 
largely  attributable  to  incentives  and  re- 
wmrda.  They  wlU  perceive  the  needs  differ- 
ently, define  the  resources  differently  and 
conceptualize  different  organizational  solu- 
tions. Consider  the  following: 


Goals.  Objectives  and  Incentives:  In  the 
public  sector,  success  is  often  not  measured 
against  prograpunatic  goals.  Input  and  proc- 
ess measurei^ents  are  frequently  used 
where  outcon^e  measurements  are  required, 
with  the  opposite  being  equally  true.  Tough 
evaluation  an0  meaningful  legislative  over- 
sight are  often  absent  in  public  sector  pro- 
grams. In  the  private  sector  this  is  less  true. 
Incentives  £u-a  often  used  to  keep  goals  fo- 
cused and  to  tnotivate  production.  Such  in- 
centives are  rarely  used  in  the  public  sector. 
Oeneralist/Specialist:  In  the  private 
sector,  managers  are  expected  to  be  flexible 
and  fungible,  While  in  the  public  sector  spe- 
cialization is  often  encouraged. 

Planning:  Iq  the  public  sector,  with  appro- 
priations on  a  yearly  cycle,  congressional 
elections  on  a  two-year  cycle  and  legislation 
continually  changing,  long-range  planning  is 
rare.  In  the  [Sivate  sector,  two  to  five-year 
planning  is  t^e  norm.  Public  sector  pro- 
grams are  oft^n  "reactive"  In  nature,  deter- 
mined by  external  factors.  The  fact  that 
many  social  pfograms  are  called  "uncontrol- 
lable" is  instnictive.  Consider  how  many  pri- 
vate sector  prpgrams  would  be  so  character- 
ized. J 

Program  Cievelopment:  In  the  private 
sector,  progaams  are  usually  built  on 
"cleared  sitea("  adequately  capitalized  and 
staffed,  and  Qnder  the  general  assumption 
that  the  progtam  will  be  accepted  for  what 
it  is  and  not  '*gamed"  to  achieve  alternative 
ends.  In  the  public  sector,  it  is  quite  differ- 
ent. 1 

Austin  Sullivan,  Jr.,  now  Vice  President 
for  Public  AJfairs  for  Oeneral  Mills,  who 
worked  for  a  t>umber  of  years  as  the  legisla- 
tive director  for  a  congressional  committee, 
described  the  problem  this  way: 

"In  part,  thJB  is  because  some  of  these  pro- 
grams are  buflt  on  false  premises.  The  proc- 
ess of  reconciling  different  interests  and 
points  of  vie«|  during  the  legislative  process 
has  encumbo'ed  the  authorizing  statutes 
with  administrative  requirements  that 
would  defeat  ^ven  the  most  creative  and  ef- 
ficient business  manager;  and,  those  same 
legislators  h$.ve  tended  to  overprescribe 
which  constituencies  are  to  be  provided  with 
which  servicer  in  which  ways  and  by  whom. 
Just  as  they  liave  not  been  clear  enough  in 
identifying  the  central  objective  of  the  pro- 
gram which  4iould  serve  as  the  measure  of 
its  perf  ormaiise. 

"In  short,  a  substantial  amount  of  the  in- 
effectiveness^ound  in  government  programs 
can  be  tracep  to  the  statutes  themselves. 
This,  in  turn!  is  compounded  by  the  further 
layers  of  coif  plication  and  regulation  that 
are  layered  okt  by  the  bureaucracy  in  its  ad- 
ministration of  government  programs,  re- 
flecting its  fundamental  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  capacity  of  local  people  to  make 
sound  judgentents." 

Retrenchmtnf  The  public  sector  is  often 
reluctant  to  cut  its  losses,  close  programs, 
lay  off  employees  and  generally  "manage" 
retrenchment.  The  management  of  decline 
in  the  public  sector  is  often  characterized  by 
budget  and  spending  freezes,  attrition,  or 
across-the-board  cuts.  The  private  sector  is 
more  likely  to  target  retrenchment,  i.e.  close 
entire  operations,  to  preserve  growth  in  the 
rest  of  the  enterprise. 

TTie  Management  of  Change:  In  the  pri- 
vate sector,  oxecutives  and  managers  are  ex- 
pected to  constantly  adjust  their  enterprise 
to  changes  in  markets,  technology,  the  econ- 
omy and  a  score  of  other  factors.  In  the 
public  sector  consistency,  not  change,  is  the 
virtue.  As  fofmer  Treasury  Secretary  W.  Mi- 
chael Blumanthal  said  in  an  Interview  in 
Fortune  in  January  1S79: 
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'Another  examp^  of  how  .  .  .  different 
that  is  in  government  as  compared  to  In  a 
corporation— has  tp  do  with  the  risk  of 
changing  your  min^.  A  businessman  is  enti- 
tled and  expected  to  change  his  mind,  and 
there  is  no  particular  approbation  attached 
;et  new  facts,  conditions 
change,  the  marl:ets  change,  industries 
change,  you  get  a  new  contract  or  you  lose 
more  people  .  .  .  What 
counts  in  the  end  i$  how  you  come  out,  not 
whether  you've  changed  your  mind  or  not. 
In  the  government,  if  you  change  your  mind 
you're  accused  of  inconsistency.  "That's  one 
reason  there's  a  lo  of  doubletalk  in  Wash- 
ington." 

Executive  Worklc  ad.  Delegation  and  Deci- 
sion Making:  in  tl^e  private  sector,  a  well 
run  corporation  allpws  decisions  to  be  made 
at  the  level  where  the  data  are,  delegates 
most  operating  decisions  down  the  line  and 
reserves  for  the  executive  those  few  broad 
policy  decisions  thart  shape  the  future  of  the 
enterprise.  In  the  t>ublic  sector,  because  of 
specalization  and  policy  interests  rather 
than  managerial  or  o|}erating  interests,  deci- 
sions tend  to  rise  several  levels  above  where 
the  data  are;  i>ollct  decisions  are  often  for- 
mulated at  the  midUevel  with  the  executives 
often  left  with  a  crushing  operational  work- 
load. As  Hale  Chaif  pion,  now  the  Executive 
Dean  at  the  Kennedy  School  of  Govern- 
ment at  Harvard  and  former  Under  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  told 
us:  J 

"W^en  Joe  (CallFano)  and  several  others 
of  us  were  running  HEW  we  had  virtually 
no  time  to  be  reflective,  to  think  through 
policy  options  and  to  plan.  We  were  working 
14  to  16  hours  a  da^  Just  to  keep  the  depart- 
ment going.  Whilq^  we  tried  to  structure  it 
differently  we  oftfn  could  not  succeed  be- 
cause the  accountability  structure  in  the 
public  sector  willj  not  accept  delegation, 
even  where  the  variance  in  management  in- 
herent in  delegation  would  make  no  differ- 
ence. You  can  pick  up  the  paper  daily  and 
read  about  public  officials  being  called  to 
task  for  delegating  decisions  that  deviated 
slightly  from  the  perceived  path  of  perfect 
implementation.  TTius  you  have  the  anoma- 
lous situation  whefe  there  is  no  big  picture, 
long  term  accountiabillty  (except  for  histo- 
ry), while  narrowly  the  public  sector  de- 
mands perfect  equ^y. 

"The  private  sector  understands  the  cost 
of  delegation  whi^h  allows  many  CEOs  to 
have  at  least  a  th^-d  of  his  or  her  time  free 
from  operating  demands  to  evolve  a  coher- 
ent management  approach  and,  equally  im- 
portant, to  think  titMut  the  broad  social  and 
cultural  context  in  which  the  enterprise  op- 
erates." I 

These  are  but  a  tfew  of  the  "cultural"  dif- 
ferences that  may  make  the  collaborative 
process  of  redefinition  difficult,  but  not  as 
difficult  as  one  ml^ht  expect.  People  are  re- 
markably resilient  and  change  can  often  be 
achieved  by  simply  restructuj-ing  the  incen- 
tives. Indeed,  the  three  illustrative  quotes 
above  are  from  iiidividuals  who  have  been 
very  successful  in  both  the  public  and  pri- 
vate sector  and  who  have  adapted  with  ease 
to  the  Incentives  of  the  private  sector.  By 
the  proper  structuring  of  incentives,  it  is 
possible  to  create  effective  private  manage- 
ment of  public  programs. 

managehknt  opti6ns:  toward  an  incentivi: 
based,  prtvar  non-fropit  model 

If  one  distinguiches  between  the  manage- 
ment function  and  the  financing  structure, 
the  spectrum  between  public  and  private 
has  five  organizational  models: 
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Public  management  with  public  financing 
(social  security,  public  education  and  public 
housing). 

Private  management: 

Non-profit  with  publicly  subsidized  financ- 
ing (Amtrak,  etc.). 

Profit  with  publicly  subsidized  financing 
(government  service  contracts). 

Non-profit  with  private  financing  (private 
schools,  colleges  and  universities). 

Profit  with  private  financing  (private  in- 
dustries). 

The  process  of  redefining  roles  and  re- 
sponsibility can  be  initiated  by  either  gov- 
ernment or  the  private  sector.  We  believe 
government  has  the  responsibility  to  test 
every  public  program  against  private  alter- 
natives. While  we  favor  government  initia- 
tive, many  of  the  successful  examples  of  re- 
definition have  occurred  without  it  when  a 
private  competitive  force  perceives  that 
public  sector  programs  have  failed  in  either 
service  or  cost  or  both.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, the  range  of  private  sector  alternatives 
to  the  U.S.  Postal  Service;  the  development 
of  private  education  programs,  not  Just  pri- 
vate and  parochial  schools,  but  private,  for- 
profit  reading  centers,  remediation  services 
for  the  structurally  unemployed,  and  spe- 
cialized services  for  the  learning  disabled. 
While  the  market  share  of  these  programs 
has  remained  relatively  small,  they  do  dem- 
onstrate that  competition  can  be  created  in 
programs  historically  designated  as  the 
public  domain. 

This  leads  us  naturally  and  directly  to  a 
central  defmitional  question:  Are  there 
functions  that  for  reasons  of  equity,  effi- 
ciency, or  national  security  must  remain  the 
unique  and  sole  responsibility  of  the  public 
sector?  While  clearly  there  are  such  func- 
tions, we  will  not  attempt  to  answer  this 
question  definitively  here.  What  is  impor- 
tant Is  that  we  intuitively  believe  there  are 
vast  areas  now  under  the  so-called  public 
domain  that  are  open  to  privatization. 

In  testing  public  programs  against  private 
alternatives,  the  government  should  under- 
stand that  the  private  sector  not  only  in- 
cludes the  for-profit  corporations,  but  also, 
as  we  have  noted  above,  that  vast  array  of 
non-profit  institutions  that  are  structured 
to  deliver  goods  and  services  outside  of  gov- 
ernment, albeit  often  with  government 
funds.  This  non-profit  sector— churches, 
hospitals,  social  agencies  and  cultural  enter- 
prises—has historically  been  supported  by 
government  and  philanthropy  in  a  manner 
that  has  been  both  stable  and  generally  im- 
critical.  As  the  director  of  a  large  corporate 
trust  told  us: 

"I  am  held  to  a  very  different  and  looser 
standard  of  performance  than  my  col- 
leagues in  line  operations  or  in  our  venture 
capital  group.  In  this  changing  environment 
I  suspect  I,  and  the  programs  I  recommend 
for  funding,  will  be  held  to  stricter  perform- 
ance standards.  I  welcome  this  change  be- 
cause it  represents  an  ongoing  evaluative 
corporate  involvement  after  the  grant  has 
been  made." 

It  is  our  vision  that  this  not-for-profit 
sector  can  lead  the  way  towards  a  new  defi- 
nition of  both  responsibility  and  manage- 
ment style  for  programs  serving  broad  social 
needs,  for  these  not-for-profit  corporations 
can  often  break  free  from  the  limitations  of 
tenure,  politicized  constituencies,  and  the 
monolithic  characteristics  of  large  public 
programs.  Indeed,  with  appropriate  incen- 
tives, particularly  compensation  incentives 
for  management,  these  institutions  may 
well  become  the  social  program  entrepre- 
neurs of  the  1980s.  They  would  be  support- 


ed not  by  charity  but  by  venture  capital 
from  the  private  sector  with  a  mandate  of 
operating  at  maximum  efficiency  even  If 
maximum  efficiency  falls  to  yield  any 
return  on  equity,  and  with  the  flexibility  to 
incorporate  in  response  to  demand,  to 
change  as  needs  chsjige,  and  to  cut  back  or 
close  as  needs  diminish. 

To  achieve  the  development  of  the  not- 
for-profit  private  sector  as  the  "engine"  for 
the  redefinition  of  public  and  private  func- 
tions and  as  one  of  the  operational  entities 
by  which  this  is  to  be  achieved,  the  corpo- 
rate world  will  need  to  refocus  its  social  re- 
sponsibility prograns  from  "giving"  to  "in- 
vesting," not  Investing  in  the  same  sense  of 
other  acquisitions  or  venture  capital  invest- 
ments, but  investing  in  social  enterprises 
that  will  have  low  or  no  return  on  equity 
and  may  have  substantial  risk  associated 
with  them.  Here  tax  incentives  should  be 
used  to  encourage  this  new  concept  of  ven- 
ture capital. 

This  suggestion  runs  counter  to  many  cur- 
rent trends  in  the  private  sector.  This  is  a 
time  when  corporate  America  is  not  a  risk- 
taker;  when  entrepreneurial  and  executive 
instincts  have  been  replaced  by  managerial 
skills  as  the  sought-after  virtue  in  business; 
and  when  long-term  strategic  planning  is 
often  sacrificed  for  earnings  per  share  per 
quarter.  Most  large  corporations  today  that 
wish  to  diversify  do  so  by  acquisition,  not  by 
creation.  And  yet  to  accomplish  the  funda- 
mental task  of  redefining  public  and  private 
functions,  some  risk  will  be  required.  What 
is  Involved,  in  our  view,  is  not  the  more  effi- 
cient running  of  the  public  sector,  but  a  re- 
thinking of  whether  the  functions  are  nec- 
essary and  who  is  in  the  best  position  to 
provide  these  necessary  services. 

THE  PURSUIT  OP  PROPITS/THE  REDUCTION  OP 
COSTS 

The  growth  of  democratic  capitalism  has 
been  premised  on  the  efficient  delivery  of 
goods  and  services  to  profitable  markets. 
Those  necessary  residual  unprofitable  en- 
terprises became  the  public  sector's  respon- 
sibUity.  And.  as  products  and  markets 
changed  over  time,  so  too  did  the  definition 
of  public  responsibility.  Consider,  for  exam- 
ple, railroads.  For  generations,  the  nation's 
railroad  system  was  exclusively  the  domain 
of  the  private  sector  and  for  good  reason:  it 
generated  vast  wealth.  Today,  portions  of 
our  rail  system  still  generate  substantial 
profit,  but  other  sectors  have  become  the 
public  responsibility,  at  tremendous  costs  in 
terms  of  tax  subsidies.  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion, consider  the  hospital  business.  P^r 
years  U.S.  hospitals  were  virtually  all  public 
or  non-profit.  Today,  more  than  10  per  cent 
of  all  beds  are  investor-owned  and  generate 
substantial  return  on  eqtiity,  but  they  are 
not  the  large  urban  public  hospitals  like 
Cook  County  (Chicago)  and  Bellevue  (New 
York)  that  continue  to  require  substantial 
tax  subsidies. 

It  would  be  unrealistic  to  expect  this  proc- 
ess to  stop  and  it  would  probably  be  detri- 
mental to  our  society  if  it  were  even  slowed. 
Thus,  we  advocate  the  continuing  aggressive 
pursuit  of  profitable  enterprises,  but  with  it 
the  development  of  a  strong  private  sector 
commitment  to  the  unpopular  and  unpleas- 
ant task  of  helping  to  decide  which  public 
tax-subsidized  programs  can  be  closed  with- 
out significantly  damaging  our  basic  social 
values.  For  as  important  as  profits  are  to 
the  private  sector,  eliminating  duplicative 
and  ineffective  programs  is  essential  to  the 
public  sector. 

Closing  programs  is  not  easy— you  can 
always  get  politicians  to  a  ribbon-cutting 


ceremony,  but  they  are  never  seen  at  a 
boardlng-up  event.  The  reductions  In  public 
programs  necessitated  by  reductions  and 
reallocations  of  public  resources  will  be 
large  and  in  many  communities  will  pit  the 
symphony  against  day  care  programs,  a  cap- 
ital drive  for  a  new  Y  agaimt  trmlnlng  for 
the  structurally  unemployed,  the  renova- 
tion of  a  school  against  housing  for  the  des- 
titute. We  neither  endorse  or  decry  these 
budget  cuts:  we  challenge  the  leadership  in 
the  public  and  private  sector  to  set  aside 
rhetoric  and  politicization  and  make  some 
very  difficult  choices,  and  to  make  thought- 
ful and  realistic  commitments. 

Not  only  do  these  times  force  us  to  re- 
examine roles,  they  tempt  us  to  extremes. 
In  the  public  sector  the  obvious  extreme  is 
doomsaylng  .  .  .  without  this  or  that  pro- 
gram, our  cities  will  bum  in  riots,  our  youth 
will  be  malnourished,  our  educational 
system  will  be  bankrupt  and  the  truly  disen- 
franchised—the destitute— will  be  aban- 
doned. The  private  sector  may  be  equally 
tempted  to  respond  In  extremes.  Indeed,  the 
President  has  repeatedly  suggested  that  the 
private  sector  can  pick  up  much  of  the  slack 
of  his  program  cutbacks.  The  danger,  of 
course,  is  overpromising  and  underdellver- 
ing,  or  retreating  in  fright,  overwhelmed  by 
the  magnitude  of  the  problem. 

DECISION  AVOIDANCE 

It  is  widely  accepted  that  critical  policy 
decisions  must  be  made  at  the  highest  level 
in  an  organization.  Even  at  high  levels,  how- 
ever, there  are  a  multitude  of  ways  of  avoid- 
ing difficult  decisions.  Consider  these: 

Do  We  Have  Enough  Data:  £>o  we  know 
enough  to  make  such  serious  decisions  as 
closing  progrsims?  We  believe  in  most  in- 
stances we  do,  either  cognitively  or  visceral- 
ly.  Data  collection  for  executives  can  be  like 
pencil  sharpening  for  the  student — post- 
ponement of  action.  We  do  not  suggest 
whimsical  or  cavalier  decisions,  but  rather  a 
commitment  to  thoughtful  action.  Inaction 
compounds  most  problems. 

C^an  We  Run  it  Better.  If  the  operation 
were  better  managed,  would  I  be  so  tempted 
to  close  it?  A  typical  private  sector  pitfall- 
avoid  the  executive  decision  of  "Is  this  a 
business  to  be  in?",  in  favor  of  the  manage- 
ment decision— "How  to  nm  it  better"— 
whether  it  is  needed  or  not. 

Can  We  Get  An  11th  Hour  Reprieve:  Ob- 
viously a  program  like  this  cannot  be  aban- 
doned or  even  reorganized.  All  that  is 
needed  is  active  and  thoughtful  lobbying 
and  some  savior  will  arrive. 

Can  We  Run  It  Smaller  If  we  can't  afford 
the  whole  loaf,  let's  try  half  a  loaf.  This 
kind  of  reasoning  sidesteps  the  fundamental 
question  of  whether  the  program  is  needed 
in  the  first  place  and  may  often  create  a  sit- 
uation where  a  marginally  adequate  pro- 
gram becomes  totally  useless  (for  half  the 
cost  or  more). 

Despite  these  options  for  avoiding  the  dif- 
ficult decisions  of  what  programs  wiU  sur- 
vive, how  they  wUl  be  funded  and  who  will 
run  them,  we  believe  that  around  this  coim- 
try  there  Is  an  increasing  understanding 
that  the  decisions  must  be  made,  made  well 
and  made  quickly. 

MEETING  THE  CHALLENGE  AND  OPPORTUNITY  AT 
HAND 

Several  writers,  among  them  Peter  L. 
Berger,  have  recently  noted  that  corporate 
responsibility  will  be  driven  by  an  Increasing 
need  for  "legitimacy."  Berger  In  a  recent 
Harvard  Business  Review  comments,  "Res- 
toration of  legitimacy  will  depend  as  much 
on  successful  competition  of  ideas  as  on  sue- 
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ceasful  competition  in  the  nuu-ket.  Prom  a 
sociolOKical  point  of  view,  business  must 
leam  to  speak  a  new  langxiage.  It  knows  eco- 
nomics and  politics:  now  it  must  address 
meaning  and  value." 

Independent  of  the  need  for  legitimacy, 
there  is  a  more  urgent  agenda  for  change. 
The  government  by  both  choice  and  necessi- 
ty is  moving  out  of  a  number  of  social  pro- 
gnins.  An  expectation  has  been  created 
that  the  private  sector  can  assume  responsi- 
bility for  many  of  these  programs.  As  a  soci- 
ety we  have  substantial,  but  still  finite,  re- 
sotirces  in  the  private  sector.  We  must  now 
ask  how  they  are  to  be  allocated,  what  will 
be  our  mechanisms  for  both  decisions  and 
delivery,  and  ultimately  what  will  be  the 
quality  of  our  lives  and  the  lives  of  our  com- 
munities. 

These  are  difficult  and  critical  choices. 
They  must  be  made  quicldy,  with  care  and 
with  a  new  combination  of  prudence  and 
compassion.  It  is  our  belief  that  the  private 
sector  can  best  meet  this  challenge  if  a  new 
concept  of  the  non-profit  sector  emerges 
which  understands  the  task  and  has  the  in- 
centives to  carry  it  out  efficiently— a  non- 
profit sector  that  is  as  committed  to  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  as  the  business 
community  traditionally  has  been,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  l}eing  committed  to  pro- 
gruna  and  markets  that  are  inherently  un- 
profitable. Tax  and  other  incentives  can  be 
designed  to  replace  return  on  equity  consid- 
erations, so  that  the  private  for  profit  sector 
may  also  be  Induced  to  participate.  Therein 
lies  the  challenge  of  this  process  of  redefini- 
tion: If  not  doing  well  by  doing  good,  to  at 
least  do  the  liest  while  doing  the  essential. 
After  all,  we  are  but  one  people  with  similar 
needs  and  differing  resources.  To  move  that 
allocation  of  resources  to  the  private  sector 
is  an  opportunity  that  cannot  be  passed  by. 

The  goal  is  clear.  We  must  preserve  a 
caring,  humane  society  within  the  context 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.* 
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PRINTING  COSTS  OUT  OP 
CONTROL 
•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  a 
number  of  occasions  I  have  addressed 
the  Senate  to  talk  about  various  ways 
we  can  reasonably  eliminate  excessive 
and  wasteful  Government  spending.  In 
a  few  of  these  statements  I  have 
talked  about  how,  in  our  zeal  to  imcov- 
er  wasteful  spending  in  other  parts  of 
the  bureaucracy,  we  have  tended  to 
overlook  our  own  backyard. 

In  the  past  few  months,  some  con- 
troversy has  arisen  over  the  attempts 
of  the  Public  Printer  to  reduce  produc- 
tion costs  for  Federal  publications. 
Specifically.  Mr.  Danford  Sawyer,  the 
Public  Printer  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, has  been  trying  to  reduce  print- 
ing costs  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  (GPO). 

As  most  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  GPO  is  responsible  for  printing 
virtually  every  word  spoken  in  both 
Chamliers  of  Congress  as  well  as  com- 
mittee hearings  and  reports.  This  is  a 
monumental  and  costly  Job. 

Unfortunately,   many  of  Mr.   Saw- 
yer's suggestions  have  been  met  with  a 
.^reat  deal  of  resistance  both  within 
and  outside  of  Congress.  In  addition. 
some  members  of  the  fourth  estate 


have  gone  Ito  great  lengths  to  discredit 
Mr.  Sawyer's  efforts  to  bring  Govern- 
ment printing  costs  in  line  with  pri- 
vate sectov  printing  costs. 

For  the  jbenefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
ask  that  in  article  appearing  in  the 
June  6  edition  of  the  Chicago  Tribune 
entitled.  "Federal  Printers'  Big  Wages 
Rapped  by  Boss."  be  placed  in  the 
Record  at  Ithe  end  of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  obvious  to 
me  that  if  we  ever  hope  to  regain  the 
respect  ol  the  American  people,  we 
must  begin  to  clean  up  our  own  back- 
yard. Pacing  Government  printers 
$5,000  pef  year  more  for  the  same 
work  doni  in  the  private  sector  will 
only  lead  io  greater  skepticism  by  this 
country's  taxpayers. 

I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  Tribune  article.  I  think  they  will 
find  it  both  interesting  and  informa- 
tive. At  the  very  least,  it  will  make 
sure  that  wou  have  the  facts  if  called 
upon  to  dial  with  this  important  issue. 
The  artKle  follows: 
[Prom  thdChicago  Tribune.  June  6.  1982] 
Federal  Printers'  Big  Wages  Rapped  by 
Boss 
(By  James  Coates) 
Washing^n.— Danford  Sawyer  Jr..  whose 
duties  as  Pliblic  Printer  of  the  VA  include 
publishing  virtually  every  official  word  ut- 
tered into  a  Capitol  Hill  microphone,  wants 
to  slash  the  wages  of  the  employees  who  set 
his   type,   run   the   presses   and   bind   the 
books.         I 

At  the  Government  Printing  Office 
(GPO),  these  members  of  the  printing 
trades— as  well  as  electricians,  carpenters 
and  sheet  aietal  workers— are  earning  thou^ 
sands  of  dollars  a  year  more  than  those  in 
similar  unft>n  Jobs  elsewhere,  according  to 
Sawyer,  a'  Florida  advertising  executive 
before  Joining  the  Reagan  administration. 

For  this  reason,  he  says,  it  costs  twice  as 
much  each  day  to  pay  unionized  govern- 
ment worttrs  to  print  such  document?  as 
the  CoNGRfssioNAL  RECORD  or  the  Federal 
Register  s4  it  would  if  the  work  were  done 
by  a  unionfced  private  printing  firm. 

"The  average  GPO  employee  makes  a 
salary  of  1^5,000  a  year,"  Sawyer  said  in  a 
speech  b^ore  an  anti-union  group,  the 
Public  Sertice  Research  Council,  based  in 
suburban  Virginia. 

Sawyer  draws  these  comparisons  between 
the  federal  printing  operation  and  those  in 
the  private  sector: 

GPO  craft  employees  earn  an  average  of 
22  percent  more  than  their  fellow  craftsmen 
in  both  the  federal  and  the  private  sector. 

The  hlgH  labor  costs  at  OPO  account  for 
80  percent  of  the  operation's  overhead, 
whereas  printers'  wages  in  the  private 
sector  are  about  40  to  50  percent  of  over- 
head. As  a  result,  "the  typical  Job  produced 
by  the  Government  Printing  Office  costs 
about  twioe  what  it  would  be  if  we  procured 
it  in  the  private  sector,"  Sawyer  says. 

77  perc«it  of  the  costly  GPO  printing  is 
done  f or  jCongress,  which  last  year  spent 
$181  mllliin  to  produce  complete  texts  of  all 
House  and  Senate  debates,  transcripts  of  all 
congressional  committee  hearings,  along 
with  accoBipanylng  exhibits,  and  the  Feder- 
al Register,  which  prints  all  rules  and  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  government  each  busi- 
ness day. 

Sawyer  and  his  associates  are  busily  lob- 
bying on; Capitol  Hill  in  an  effort  to  cut 
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back  wages  at  tt  e  GPO  and  Initiate  other 
economies  after  tfie  current  union  contracts 
expire  June  18. 

The  Public  Seirice  Research  Council,  a 
private  group  thait  draws  heavily  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  Ne^  Right  direct-mail  fund- 
raiser, Richard!  Viguerie,  and  similar 
sources,  has  became  a  major  advocate  for 
Sawyer's  positioa,  said  George  Bevel,  the 
council's  senior  vice  president. 

The  critics  pofcit  out  that  although  the 
GPO  spent  $644  million  on  printing  last 
year,  $465  million  was  spent  hiring  outside 
printers  to  produce  books,  pamphlets  and 
other  items  for  federal  agencies.  Most  of  the 
OPO's  printers  worked  directly  for  Con- 
gress, doing  $181  million  worth  of  printing 
for  its  535  members. 

One  list  of  w{«ges  Bevel  and  Sawyer  are 
circulating  on  Capitol  Hill  indicates  that 
GPO  typesetters  are  paid  $14.35  an  hour 
while  their  counterparts  at  newspapers  and 
magazines  published  here  average  $11.91. 
Typesetters  in  nearby  Baltimore,  however, 
are  paid  only  $9.fi2  an  hour  and  in  Philadel- 
phia $10.05.  I 

The  GPO  preesmen  are  paid  $14.84  an 
hour,  while  Wkshington  pressmen  earn 
$13.09,  those  in  Baltimore  $10.45,  and  Phila- 
delphia $9.91.      I 

In  a  recent  leC.ter  to  Sen.  John  Warner 
(R.,  Va.),  Concfress'  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO)  re^rted  that  the  GPO's  work 
force  also  earns  substantially  more  than  do 
other  federal  workers  in  most  goverrmient 
Jobs.  I 

The  reason  for  the  higher  GPO  wages, 
the  GAO  study  Says,  is  that  the  print  shop's 
unions  bargain  toUectively  with  the  Public 
Printer  and  Congress,  while  most  federal 
workers  have  their  income  set,  administra- 
tively under  tie  Federal  Wage  System 
(FWS).  I 

As  a  result,  th^  GAO  said,  the  electricians 
hired  at  the  GPO  earn  $27,419  a  year,  while 
other  govemmetit  electricians  earn  $22,410. 
Similar  differetKes  were  noted  for  carpen- 
ters, janitors,  forldif t  drivers  and  others. 

During  bargaining  sessions  with  repre- 
sentatives of  nine  major  unions  last  week. 
Sawyer  demanded  that  the  workers  accept 
an  average  pay  cut  of  $5,500  a  year,  or  22 
percent.  That  would  bring  the  GPO  scales 
down  to  the  FWp  level,  he  argued. 

Sawyer  also  demanded  that  the  unions 
agree  to  take  silc  "furlough"  days  off  with- 
out pay  in  coming  months  to  recover  $4.2 
million  that  could  be  applied  to  the  agency's 
operating  losses] 

The  unions,  bcluding  the  International 
Typographical  Union  and  the  Sheet  Metal 
Workers,  reje(ted  these  demands.  The 
unions  proposed  that  instead  of  talcing  a  cut 
they  be  given  at  20  percent  pay  increase  of 
$5,000  a  year.     I 

"Needless  to  say.  we  are  at  an  impasse." 
said  the  GPO'S  lobbyist.  Judith  Morton. 
"There  are  more  than  40  percentage  points 
between  our  offer  and  their  demand." 

As  a  result,  the  said,  the  Congressional 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  will  take  over 
bargaining  with  the  workers.  The  panel 
could  seek  a  compromise,  side  with  Sawyer 
or  accept  the  uilion  demand. 

"If  you  look  at  the  make-up  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  don't  I  think  Mr.  Sawyer  stands  a 
snowball's  chaqce."  said  Bevel  of  the  Public 
Service  Reseanii  Council. 

The  chairmai  of  the  committee  is  Sen. 
Charles  Mathli  8,  a  Republican  from  Mary- 
land, where  2.9J9  of  the  6.000  GPO  employ- 
ees live.  The  vide  chairman  is  Rep.  Augustus 
C  ilif.),  an  outspoken  labor  ad- 
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Hawkins  (D., 
vocate. 


Mathias  has  said  he  wants  to  delay  any 
sweeping  changes  at  the  GPO  "until  a  study 
of  the  long-range  printing  needs  of  the  fed- 
eral government  has  been  conducted." 

In  early  May  the  joint  committee  of 
House  and  Senate  members  voted  a  resolu- 
tion to  reject  an  earlier  economy  move  pro- 
posed by  Sawyer  that  would  have  required 
all  GPO  printers  to  take  the  Tuesday  after 
Memorial  Day  as  an  unpaid  holiday. 

"Let  me  point  out  that  most  of  the  fur- 
lough days  are  wed  to  holiday  weekends." 
Sawyer  said.  "Many  employees  would  not 
show  up  anyway,  and  we  have  also  taken 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  Congress 
would  not  be  in  session  at  these  times 
either." 

The  GPO  officials  said  they  did  not  have 
a  Memorial  Day  furlough  only  because  Con- 
gress stayed  in  session  later  than  expected 
in  a  failed  effort  to  vote  a  budget  resolution. 
The  GPO  wiU  insist  on  a  July  4  furlough, 
however,  Morton  said. 

A  major  activity  of  the  GPO  is  to  produce 
the  daily  Congressional  Record,  a  volume 
of  about  200  pages  that  includes  virtually  all 
House  and  Senate  floor  discussions. 

One  of  Sawyer's  complaints,  Morton  said, 
is  that  the  GPO  pays  two  proofreaders  to 
check  each  page  while  most  private  printing 
concerns  use  only  one  proofreader.  The 
GPO  proofreaders  earn  an  average  of 
$33,000  a  year. 

Morton  disagreed  with  Bevel's  assessment 
that  the  proposed  cutbacics  "don't  have  a 
snowball's  chance."  She  said  that  recently  a 
number  of  powerful  conservatives  have 
come  to  the  GPO  management's  aid  and 
urged  their  colleagues  on  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Printing  to  order  economies. 

Morton  said  the  GPO  has  enlisted  Sens. 
Strom  Thurmond  (R.,  S.C),  John  East  (R., 
N.C.),  Mack  Mattlngly  (R.,  Ga.),  Bill  Arm- 
strong (R.,  Colo.),  and  Rep.  Robin  Beard 
(R..  Tenn.)  to  lobby  for  cuts. 

"With  that  kind  of  help  from  distin- 
guished members  (of  Congress)  and  with 
the  national  mood  for  economy  in  govern- 
ment spending,  I  think  we  have  much  more 
than  a  snowt>airs  chance,"  she  said.* 


CHIEF  PERSONNELMAN  SAMUEL 
C.  THOMPSON,  U.S.  NAVY 

•  Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  lif esaving  act  a  fellow  Ari- 
zonan  performed  while  on  active  duty 
southeast  of  Sardinia  aboard  aircraft 
carrier  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower.  Chief 
Personnelman  Samuel  C.  Thompson 
went  well  beyond  the  call  of  duty 
March  6. 

Lt.  Theodore  Silman,  pilot,  and  his 
navigator,  Lt.  Donald  J.  Kandalec. 
were  forced  to  eject  from  an  F-14 
Tomcat  when  an  arresting  cable 
snapped  while  they  were  attempting 
to  land.  The  men  were  plunged  into 
frigid  Mediterranean  waters  and 
became  tangled  in  their  parachute 
lines.  Thompson,  hearing  the  "man 
overboard"  call,  rushed  to  the  flight 
deck.  Realizing  that  the  rescue  heli- 
copter was  too  far  to  render  immediate 
assistance,  he  grabbed  a  life  jacket  and 
jiunped  from  the  fantail  into  the 
water  40  feet  below.  Using  a  pocket 
knife,  Thompson  slashed  the  chute 
lines  and  freed  the  two  men  from  the 
weight  of  the  wet  material  that  had 


threatened  to  drag  them  under  water 
to  an  icy  death. 

Thompson,  a  31 -year-old  Miami, 
Ariz.,  resident,  has  been  nominated  for 
the  Navy-Marine  Corps  Medal.  Per- 
haps this  man's  ability  to  overcome 
today's  growing  "look  the  other  way" 
attitude  of  noninvolvement  will  be  a 
lesson  to  all  of  us— a  time  to  look  to 
our  inner  selves  and  ask  if  we  could  aid 
others  with  the  unselfishness  Thomp- 
son exhibited.  I  can  only  say  that  if 
such  a  situation  confronted  me,  I  hope 
I  could  follow  this  yoiuig  man's  model. 

I  would  like  to  thank  Mr.  William  C. 
Bradshaw  for  bringing  this  act  of  her- 
oism to  my  attention.* 


TRW  REAFFIRMS  CONCERN  FOR 
CLEVELAND 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
while  many  businesses  have  moved 
south  in  a  regrettable  display  of  indif- 
ference to  their  northern  roots,  the 
TRW  has  recently  and  dramatically 
reaffirmed  its  commitment  to  the 
Greater  Cleveland  community  with 
the  aimouncement  that  it  will  build  a 
new  world  headquarters  in  the  city. 

The  new  facility  shows  an  admirable 
concern  for  the  local  envirorunent  and 
the  needs  of  the  TRW  employees.  Lo- 
cated in  a  scenic  woodland  area,  the 
building  exterior  will  complement  the 
natural  surroundings  with  a  subtle, 
yet  striking  mix  of  sandstone,  granite, 
and  glass  design.  It  will  only  l>e  four 
stories  high  so  that  the  treetops  will 
remain  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
l(x;al  skyline. 

The  interior  of  the  building  empha- 
sizes the  needs  of  the  TRW  workers  as 
well  as  anticipating  future  growth.  A 
four-story  atrlmn  brimming  with 
greenery  will  greet  those  entering  the 
building  providing  a  pleasant  working 
environment.  Employees  will  also  ben- 
efit from  a  multilevel  dining  room  and 
large  audltoritim.  While  paying  close 
attention  to  esthetic  considerations. 
TRW  shows  excellent  business  sense 
by  incorporating  a  highly  efficient 
energy  system  to  cut  utility  costs. 

The  building  is  the  latest  evidence  of 
TRW's  concern  for  Cleveland. 

Over  the  years,  it  has  consistently 
and  generously  contributed  to  such 
cultural  causes  as  art.  music,  and  edu- 
cation foundations.  TRW's  new  head- 
quarters symbolizes  commitment  to 
the  economic,  cultural,  and  esthetic 
enhancement  of  the  Greater  Cleve- 
land community. 

I  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  Cleveland  for  TRW's 
confidence  in  the  "Tower  City."  • 


BOB  ROSENTHAL  SURVIVES 
AUTO  SALES  SLUMP 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
these  are  hard  times  for  the  Nation's 
auto  dealers.  Rising  new  car  prices  and 


high  interest  rates  have  scared  away 
many  would-l}e  new  car  buyers,  and 
with  rising  unemployment,  the  sales 
sliunp  is  likely  to  continue. 

Many  dealers  aroimd  the  country 
have  given  up.  In  fact,  at  least  900 
have  gone  out  of  business  in  the  last 
year  alone. 

But  some  are  surviving  this  trying 
period  of  adversity.  Bob  Rosenthal, 
who  owns  two  Toyota  dealerships,  a 
Datsun  dealership,  a  Honda  dealer- 
ship, and  a  Chevrolet  dealership, 
among  others,  is  one  of  the  survivors. 

Through  creative  use  of  advertising 
and  promotion,  the  use  of  sophisticat- 
ed sales  techniques,  and  employee  in- 
centives, he  has  not  only  survived,  he 
has  prospered. 

Bob  Rosenthal  is  an  example  of  how 
an  aggressive  and  creative  business- 
man can  thrive  even  in  the  worst  of 
times.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  recent- 
ly did  a  profile  on  him  and  I  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Recohd. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Apr.  IS, 
1982] 

Passing  Lawe:  Car  Sales  Stagnate.  But  a 

Dealer  With  Eight  Outlets  Thrives 

(By  Charles  W.  Stevens) 

ARUifGTON,  Va.—  When  Eiji  Toyoda.  presi- 
dent of  ToyoU  Motor  Co..  traveled  to  the 
U.S.  recently,  he  made  it  a  point  to  visit  a 
local  car  dealer  named  Bob  Rosenthal. 

It  isn't  every  car  dealer  that  gets  a  person- 
al visit  from  an  auto-company  president,  but 
Iftr.  Toyoda's  courtesy  call  was  nothing  out 
of  the  ordinary  for  the  54-year-old  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal. In  the  auto  business,  he  is  some- 
thing of  a  big  shot  himself. 

At  his  two  Toyota  dealerships,  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal outsold  by  40%  the  second-ranldng 
Toyota  dealer  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan market  last  year.  He  is  also  the  area's 
biggest  Datsun  dealer,  and  the  largest 
Honda  retailer  in  the  nation.  In  all,  Mr. 
Rosenthal  sells  nine  different  makes  of  cars 
through  eight  dealerships  encircling  the 
capital— including  a  Chevy  showroom  that 
he  and  his  father  opened  31  years  ago. 

Bob  Rosenthal  is  a  super-dealer,  a  healthy 
survivor  in  what  are  grim  times  for  many  of 
his  colleagues.  Auto  retailing  long  has  been 
the  domain  of  small,  family-run  dealerships 
loyal  to  a  single  make  of  car  and  a  single 
conununity.  But  as  tliree  years  of  sluggish 
sales  and  rising  costs  continue,  many  dealers 
are  selling  out  or  simply  closing  their  show- 
rooms. Their  misfortune  gives  Mr.  Ros- 
enthal and  a  handful  of  other  prospering 
large  dealers  the  opportunity  to  buy  and 
open  more  car  stores.  Benefiting  from  good 
management,  economies  of  scale  and  a  di- 
verse product  line,  these  chain  dealers  are 
faring  far  better  than  their  single-show- 
room competitors. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  "is  typical  of  the  way  deal- 
ers are  going  to  go."  says  J.  David  Power,  a 
Los  Angeles-based  automotive  marketing 
consultant.  "The  strong  dealers  are  getting 
stronger  while  the  weak  ones  fall  off,"  he 
says,  adding  that  one  of  the  best  ways  to  get 
stronger  is  to  get  bigger. 

selling  out 
George  W.  Lyles,  president  of  the  Nation- 
al Auto  Dealers  Association,  sees  this  trend 
too.  "A  lot  of  dealers  are  deciding  the  busi- 
ness isn't  fun  anymore,"  he  says.  "They're 
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selling  out  to  other  dealers  who  want  to 
expand.  And  the  chains  are  the  only  ones 
buying." 

Mike  Salta.  who  owns  30  dealerships  along 
the  West  Coast  and  in  Hawaii,  is  one  of  the 
buyers.  In  10  years  he  has  doubled  the 
number  of  his  outlets,  and  he  is  confident 
that  it  will  be  dealers  like  himself  who  sur- 
vive. "I  don't  think  you'll  find  any  individ- 
uals who  can  afford  to  build  up  a  new  show- 
room from  scratch,"  he  says,  "so  youll  see 
fewer  and  larger  dealers  in  the  future." 

Even  in  such  receaaion-plagued  areas  as 
Ohio,  big  dealers  are  doing  well.  Del  Spitzer, 
who  owns  18  dealerships  in  the  state,  says 
he  is  offered  at  least  one  showroom  a  week 
by  a  dealer  who  wants  to  get  out  of  the  busi- 
ness. Although  he  hasn't  bought  one  recent- 
ly, "we're  always  looking  for  possibilities." 
he  says. 

Big  may  be  good  for  dealers,  but  it  isn't 
clear  how  consiuners  will  fare  as  chains 
grow.  The  big-volume  chain  dealers,  for  in- 
stance, don't  necessarily  deliver  the  lower 
prices  their  expensive  advertising  blitzes 
imply.  In  fact,  some  evidence  indicates  that 
their  more-sophisticated  sales  techniques 
cost  consumers  more.  But  with  their  own  in- 
siirance  and  finance  departments  and  their 
big  inventories,  chains  do  make  auto  shop- 
ping easier. 

In  addition,  some  observers  speculate  that 
the  chains'  greater  financial  strength  may 
leave  them  less  tempted  to  cut  comers  and 
shortchange  the  buyer.  One  who  holds  this 
view  Is  Archie  Richardson,  head  of  Auto 
Owners  Action  Council,  a  Washington  con- 
sumer-protection group.  He  says  the  group 
gets  fewer  complaints  from  people  who  buy 
their  cars  from  large  dealers. 

TAKX  YOUR  PICK 

One  of  the  biggest  sources  of  strength  for 
big  dealers  like  Mr.  Rosenthal  is  a  range  of 
products.  Mr.  Rosenthal  got  his  start  in  his 
dad's  Chevrolet  store  in  19S1.  He  took  on 
Hondas  in  the  early  1970s,  and  they  did  so 
well  that  he  soon  moved  them  into  their 
own  showroom.  Over  the  next  few  years  Mr. 
Rosenthal  picked  up  franchises  to  sell  Dat- 
suns.  Dodges,  Jaguars,  Mazdas,  Toyotas,  De 
Loreans  and  Pontiacs. 

Not  all  of  these  were  winners.  When  a 
Ford  franchise  he  bought  in  Silver  Spring, 
Md.,  didn't  live  up  to  expectations,  he  gave 
it  up  in  two  years  and  started  selling  Toy- 
otas in  the  old  Ford  showroom.  By  contrast, 
"the  guy  with  Just  one  dealership  has  to 
keep  it  going  just  to  stay  alive,"  says  Mr. 
Power,  the  auto  marketing  consultant. 

Until  it  recently  became  clear  many  deal- 
ers wouldn't  surivive  with  only  one  make, 
domestic  auto  companies  tried  hard  to  dis- 
courage "dualing."  But  now  the  size  and  di- 
versity of  Mr.  Rosenthal's  operation  com- 
mand respect  from  auto  makers  both  here 
and  abroad.  His  dealerships  sell  about  1,500 
new  and  500  used  cars  each  month,  com- 
pared with  27  cars  sold  monthly  by  the  aver- 
age <and  much  smaller)  dealership  in  1981. 

Mr.  Rosenthal  knows  the  strengths  and 
weaknesses  of  all  nine  makes,  and  manufac- 
turers are  eager  to  tap  that  luiowledge. 
Thus,  he  wound  up  escorting  Mr.  Toyoda 
not  to  the  two  Toyota  dealerships  but  to  the 
Chevy  showroom,  where  the  Japanese  exec- 
utive carefully  Inspected  the  various  models. 

Although  Mr.  Rosenthal,  at  six  feet,  five 
inches,  doesn't  have  to  look  up  to  anybody, 
he  can  be  humbly  diplomatic.  On  a  morning 
when  a  senior  General  Motors  Corp.  vice 
president  who  once  headed  the  Chevrolet 
division  was  due  for  a  visit,  Mr.  Rosenthal 
dipped  on  a  pair  of  gold  cuff  links  in  the 
shape  of  the  Chevy  logo. 
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Mr.  Rosen  hal  has  linked  his  dealerships 
and  other  Interests  in  a  holding  company. 
Geneva  Management  Co.  Its  half-dozen  offi- 
cers handle  such  things  as  accounting  and 
legal  matters  and  often  advise  or  stand  in 
for  the  dealership  managers. 

As  at  most  chains,  employes  can  be  trans- 
ferred from  one  dealership  to  another:  this 
chance  for  promotion  helps  attract  better 
management  and  sales  people,  who  may  feel 
stifled  workiig  at  small  dealerships  stuffed 
with  familjn  members  and  friends.  The 
depth  of  management  skill  sometimes  en- 
ables a  chain  dealer  to  survive  a  setback 
that  would  I  be  catastrophic  for  a  small 
dealer.  I 

Recently,  'the  general  manager  of  the 
Rosenthal  Honda  dealership  in  Tysons 
Comer.  Va.,  suddenly  resigned  in  a  person- 
nel dispute,  and  several  of  his  subordinates 
followed  hint  out  the  door.  "That  would've 
been  a  disas^r  for  a  one-store  dealer,"  Mr. 
Rosenthal  sAys.  But  he  quickly  moved  the 
general  magiager  of  his  Dodge-Mazda- 
Jaguar  stored  In  Arlington  to  the  top  spot  at 
the  Honda  dealership,  and  a  Geneva  Man- 
agement officer  ran  the  Arlington  outlet 
until  a  new  general  manager  was  hired  for  it 
a  week  later. 

Heavy  advertising  has  made  the  Rosen- 
thal name  a  household  word  around  Wash- 
ington. Teletrislon  and  radio  spots  reinforce 
the  name  d^ly.  and  newspaper  ads  dwarf 
the  blurbs  fot  competitors.  Full-page  ads 
tout  sales  ai  individual  outlets  or  coopera- 
tive promotions  at  all  the  Rosenthal  loca- 
tions. "If  they're  going  full  blast  on  a  week- 
end, you  cait't  miss  them,"  says  a  competing 
Toyota  deakr.  "That's  an  area  where  he 
hurts  us  mo4t." 

AOBUTZ 

Mr.  Rosenthal's  1982  ad  budget  of  $4  mil- 
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Uon  is  twice  that  of  1981.  "Today's  market  is 
more  difficult,"  he  says,  "so  we  have  to 
spend  more  to  tell  our  story."  With  each  ad 
aiming  to  create  a  sense  of  urgency,  they 
sometimes  suggest  that  Mr.  Rosenthal  is  his 
own  biggest  competitor.  A  recent  Saturday 
edition  of  the  Washington  Post  carried  10 
display  ads  lor  Rosenthal  promotions. 

"Last  day"  of  a  '36-hour  emergency  stock- 
liquidation  tale"  with  all  cars  sold  at  "$99 
over  actual  factory  invoice,"  proclaimed  the 
Saturday  a^  for  Mr.  Rosenthal's  Silver 
Spring,  Md.,  Toyota  dealership.  On  the  next 
page  an  ad  tor  Rosenthal  Toyota  in  Hyatts- 
ville,  Md.,  boasted,  'We  challenge  any 
dealer  to  mdet  or  beat  our  prices." 

The  chaii's  ads  suggest  that  Its  higher 
volume  mejns  lower  prices.  But  all  dealers 
pay  the  sanle  wholesale  prices  for  cars,  and 
if  anything,  sophisticated  sales  techniques 
lead  many  customers  to  spend  more  at  a 
Rosenthal  showroom  than  they  might  oth- 
erwise. Moat  of  the  hundreds  of  cars  on  the 
nine  Rosenthal  lots  are  loaded  with  lots  of 
high-profit,  dealer-added  options.  One 
Toyota  Celica.  for  Instance,  carries  a  factory 
list  price  o|  $9,406.  But  Its  sticker  price  on 
the  Rosentiial  lot  is  $3,031  higher  because 
of  such  hi^ly  profitable  dealer  add-ons  as 
paint  sealaat  ($256),  air  conditioning  ($895). 
rustproofing  ($233),  and  door  edge  guards 
($194).  Top  }ing  it  off  is  $595  of  "additional 
dealer  marl  up." 

The  higher  sticker  price  gives  Rosenthal 
salesmen  niore  room  to  bargain.  After  some 
dickering,  tihe  Toyota,  for  instance,  was  of- 
fered to  a  potential  customer  for  $9,000  plus 
a  trade-in  Worth  $1,500  or  so. 

In  this  case,  the  customer  didn't  bite.  But 
a  big  dealer  can  let  such  a  person  walk  out 
the  door  without  coming  down  on  price  any 
further.  Cv|stomer  traffic  through  the  vari- 


ous showrooms  ii  large  enough  that  Mr. 
Rosenthal  can  turn  down  deals  a  less-profit- 
able dealer  would  be  glad  to  take.  His  deal- 
erships make  gross  profits  ranging  between 
$500  and  $1,200  a  car.  compared  with  a  na- 
tionwide average  (|f  $850. 

BVlfPING  CUSTOMERS 

The  sale  of  a  cir  is  seldom  the  end  of  a 
transaction  at  a  Rosenthal  showroom.  After 
a  salesman  settles  on  a  price  with  a  custom- 
er, he  turns  the  biiyer  over  to  a  finance  and 
insurance  manager  who  tries  to  "improve 
the  deal"  (for  the  dealership)  by  selling  a  fi- 
nance, insurance  or  extended-warranty 
package.  Sometimes  salesmen  offer  to  help 
customers  "bargain"  with  the  finance  and 
insurance  managers  for  better  deals.  "It's 
the  old  good-guy,  bad-guy  routine,"  says  a 
Rosenthal  manager.  ""It's  a  big  game  inter- 
nally, but  it  work4  out  very  well." 

Mr.  Rosenthal  Is  a  big  believer  in  incen- 
tives. Just  about  Everyone  who  works  in  his 
dealerships  is  pal4.  at  least  in  part,  by  com- 
mission. That  is  the  usual  method  of  paying 
salesmen,  but  ati  a  Rosenthal  dealership 
even  the  cashier  gets  a  cut  if  he  or  she  can 
sell  a  steeringrwheel  cover  or  some  such 
doodad  to  a  car  buyer. 

Mr.  Rosenthal's  success  in  selling  cars  has 
enabled  him  to  diversify.  Of  Geneva  Man- 
agement's $250  opinion  of  aimual  revenue, 
about  $50  million  derives  from  related  busi- 
nesses. A  pori  processing  company  at 
Newark,  N.J.,  handles  Toyotas  headed  for 
dealers  in  Middle  Atlantic  states.  Two  Insur- 
ance companies  provide  policies  for  sale  In 
dealerships,  including  Mr.  Rosenthal's. 
What's  more,  he  has  found  that  some  car 
lots  were  worth  more  as  sites  for  office 
buildings:  now  Geneva  Management  Is  the 
landlord  of  two  seven-story  office  buildings, 
and  it  has  a  third  under  construction. 

But  putting  his  name  up  over  another 
dealership  rema^  Mr.  Rosenthal's  chief 
concern.  "I  enjoy  buying  dealerships,"  he 
says,  '"and  this  is  L  good  time  to  buy."* 
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IMPORTS 

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  six  resolutions  from  the  coun- 
ties of  Allegheay  and  Washington,  the 
city  of  Pittsbargh,  the  boroughs  of 
West  Mifflin  ind  Liberty,  and  town- 
ship of  Wilkini,  respectively,  concern- 
ing the  diunpijig  of  steel  in  this  coun- 
try. These  resolutions  urge  the  Presi- 
dent and  our  Kation's  elected  Repre- 
sentatives to  control  steel  imports  into 
the  United  States,  either  by  steel 
import  quotas  or  by  other  limitations 
under  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  The 
impact  of  dum|iing  has  been  disastrous 
on  affected  ar^as  such  as  Pennsylva- 
nia, Alabama,  Ohio,  and  West  Virginia 
and  has  greatly  contributed  to  high 
unemployment,  plant  closing,  declin- 
ing domestic  production  and  increased 
unemployment  compensation  costs. 
This  leads  to  greater  Federal  deficits 
and,  ultimately,  higher  interest  rates. 

The  recent  Commerce  Department 
preliminary  findings  on  subsidies  con- 
firmed what  imany  Americans  have 
known  for  years:  The  Europeans  and 
other  producers  are  heavily  subsidiz- 
ing their  steel  industries,  in  one  case 
by  as  much  ^  40  percent.  The  n.S 


steel  industry  has  suffered  substantial 
long-term  injury  over  the  period  1976- 
81  due  to  the  dumping  of  foreign  steel. 
Between  1979  and  1981.  at  least  6.5 
million  tons  of  domestic  production 
were  lost  because  of  foreign  dumping. 
Elstimates  of  the  economic  injury  to 
the  domestic  industry  over  the  past  6 
years  vary  between  $7  and  $20  billion, 
and  the  loss  to  the  Government  in 
terms  of  tax  revenues  may  be  as  high 
as  $9  billion.  A  total  of  28.000  steel- 
workers  were  unemployed  in  1978  be- 
cause of  dumping,  and  as  many  as 
20,000  workers  lost  their  jobs  in  1981 
because  of  dumped  steel.  The  ripple 
effect  on  the  economy  as  a  whole  has 
been  much  more  severe  than  the 
impact  on  the  steel  industry  alone. 

Mr.  President,  these  resolutions  call 
for  the  imposition  of  steel  quotas  and 
other  limitations  under  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974.  On  March  4.  I  introduced  a 
bill,  S.  2167,  which  grants  direct  access 
to  American  industries  to  the  courts  in 
antidumping  and  countervailing  duty 
cases.  I  feel  that  this  would  aid  those 
industries  affected  by  unfair  competi- 
tion and  would  eliminate  the  need  for 
quotas  or  other  drastic  trade  restrict- 
ing measures. 

On  May  24,  hearings  were  held 
before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, and  2  days  later  I  introduced  S. 
2167  as  an  amendment  to  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  Mr. 
President,  these  afflicted  industries 
cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  patiently 
awaiting  action  by  this  body  on  the 
problem  of  dumping  and  unfair  trad- 
ing practices.  There  have  already  been 
too  many  jobs  lost,  too  many  factories 
shut  down,  and  too  great  an  impact  on 
steel-related  industries  to  continue 
this  cautious  approach.  With  unem- 
ployment in  the  steel  industry  hover- 
ing at  30  percent,  I  emphasize  to  my 
colleagues  the  urgency  of  expediting 
Senate  consideration  of  this  bill. 

I  request  that  the  following  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  resolutions  are  as  follows: 
Resolution 

Whereas,  the  County  of  Allegheny  is  one 
of  the  leading  Counties  in  the  United  States 
in  the  production  of  steel;  and 

Whereas,  the  production  of  steel  not  only 
provides  jobs  for  our  citizens,  but  also  af- 
fects the  livelihood  of  millions  of  Americans 
as  well;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  prime  concern  that  for- 
eign nations  substantially  have  increased 
their  steel  production  capacity  through  ex- 
tensive subsidization,  and  have  directed 
their  steel  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
the  only  free  market  in  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  this  illegal  procedure  has  had  a 
disastrous  effect  on  operating  levels  and  em- 
ployment in  the  American  steel  industry, 
causing  steel  capacity  to  drop  to  50  percent 
this  month,  and  forcing  127,000  steelwork- 
ers  to  be  laid  off  their  Jobs,  or  limited  to  a 
reduced  work  schedule;  and 

Whereas,  local  govemment  officials  have 
joined  industry  and  labor  leaders  in  urging 
an  end  to  the  influx  of  foreign  steel; 


Now.  Oienfon,  be  it  retolved,  That  this 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  does 
hereby  once  again  call  to  the  attention  of 
our  Federal  Govemment  the  fact  that  basic 
steel  is  an  essential  Industrial  material  and  a 
strategic  resource  necessary  to  our  national 
defense: 

And,  be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  urge 
the  establishment  of  quotas  to  control  steel 
imports  to  the  United  States,  and  to  impose 
steel  import  limitations  under  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  and  thus  rightfully 
end  this  unfair  and  illegal  practice  that  is 
strangling  our  domestic  steel  industry; 

itnd,  re<o2ued,  That  copies  of  this  Resolu- 
tion be  forwarded  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  two  U.S.  Senators,  and 
the  Congressional  Delegation  from  Alleghe- 
ny County. 

Resolution  No.  513 

Whereas,  basic  steel  is  an  essential  indus- 
trial material  and,  therefore,  the  domestic 
industry  is  a  strategic  resource  necessary  to 
national  defense:  and. 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can.  and  must, 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  self-sufficien- 
cy and  production  capability  in  basic  steel, 
including  a  skilled  and  adequate  labor  force; 
and. 

Whereas,  the  economic  base  of  the  basic 
steel  industry  has  been  seriously  eroded  in 
recent  years  by  the  damaging  flow  of  im- 
ports of  steel  and  products  containing  these 
materials;  and. 

Whereas,  imder  pressure  of  excessive  im- 
ports, unemployment  has  climbed  as  high  as 
forty  percent  in  the  steel  industry  during 
recent  years;  and. 

Whereas,  American  privately  owned  steel 
producers  compete  in  the  marketplace  with 
foreign  companies  which  are  govemmental- 
ly  owned,  subsidized,  or  directed  and  do  not 
have  to  meet  the  disciplines  of  our  free- 
market  system:  and. 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  has  always  fa- 
vored development  of  open,  fair,  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  world  trade;  it  is  not  protec- 
tionist; and. 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  assuring  that 
foreign  companies  compete  fairly  and  legal- 
ly confronts  the  steel  industry,  many  other 
industries,  and  our  entire  economy.  As  the 
major  open-world  market,  our  Nation  faces 
industrial  stagnation,  reduced  job  opportu- 
nities, and  a  declining  standard  of  living, 
unless  new  understandings  and  rules  relat- 
ing to  trade  can  be  developed  with  foreign 
governments;  and. 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  Is  experienc- 
ing massive  layoffs  due  to  the  unfair  dump- 
ing of  foreign  steel. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  retolved.  By  Council 
of  the  Borough  of  West  Mifflin  in  meeting 
assembled  and  it  Is  hereby  resolved  by  au- 
thority of  the  same  as  follows: 

Section  1.  That  Council  of  the  Borough 
of  West  Mifflin  memorializes  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Congress  to 
impose  steel  import  limitations  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974. 

Section  2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  from  Peiuisylvania. 

Resolution  No.  1982-10 

Whereas,  Basic  Steel  Is  an  essential  indus- 
trial material  and.  therefore,  the  domestic 
industry  is  a  strategic  resource  necessary  to 
national  defense;  and 


Whereas,  the  United  States  can,  and  must, 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  self-sufficien- 
cy and  production  capability  in  basic  steel. 
Including  a  skilled  and  adequate  labor  force; 
and 

Whereas,  the  economic  base  of  the  basic 
steel  industry  has  been  seriously  eroded  in 
recent  years  by  the  damaging  flow  of  im- 
ports of  steel  and  products  containing  these 
materials;  and 

Whereas,  under  pressure  of  the  excessive 
imports,  unemployment  has  climbed  as  high 
as  forty  percent  in  the  steel  industry  during 
recent  years:  and 

Whereas,  American  privately-owned  steel 
producers  compete  in  the  marketplace  with 
foreign  companies  which  are  govemment 
owned,  subsidized,  or  directed  and  do  not 
have  to  meet  the  disciplines  of  our  free- 
market  system:  and 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  has  alwasrs  fa- 
vored development  of  open,  fair,  and  mutu- 
ally beneficial  world  trade;  It  Is  not  protec- 
tionist; and 

Whereas,  the  problem  of  assuring  that 
foreign  companies  compete  fairly  and  legal- 
ly confronts  the  steel  industry,  many  other 
industries,  and  our  entire  economy.  As  the 
major  open-world  market,  our  Nation  faces 
industrial  stagnation,  reduced  job  opportu- 
nities, and  a  declining  standard  of  living, 
unless  new  understandings  and  rules  relat- 
ing to  trade  can  be  developed  with  foreign 
governments:  and 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  Is  experienc- 
ing massive  layoffs  due  to  the  unfair  dump- 
ing of  foreign  steel. 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved  and  adopted. 
By  the  Council  of  the  Borough  of  Liberty. 
County  of  Allegheny,  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  it  is  hereby  Resolved  and 
Adopted  by  authority  of  the  same,  that: 

1.  That  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  steel  import  limitations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974. 

2.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  trans- 
mitted to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  President  of  the  United  States 
Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  each  Senator  and  Represent- 
ative in  Congress  from  Pennsylvania. 

Resolved  and  adopted.  By  the  Council  of 
the  Borough  of  Liberty,  County  of  Alleghe- 
ny, Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  meet- 
ing in  regular  and  public  session,  this  1st 
day  of  June,  1982. 

Resolution  No.  15-82 

Whereas,  Basic  steel  is  an  essential  indus- 
trial material  and,  therefore,  the  domestic 
industry  is  a  strategic  resource  necessary  to 
National  Defense:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  States  can,  and  must, 
maintain  an  adequate  level  of  self-sufficien- 
cy and  production  capability  in  basic  steel, 
including  a  skilled  and  adequate  labor  force; 
and 

Whereas,  the  economic  base  of  the  basic 
steel  industry  has  been  seriously  eroded  in 
recent  years  by  the  damaging  flow  of  im- 
ports of  steel  and  products  containing  these 
materials;  and 

Whereas,  Under  pressure  of  excessive  im- 
ports, unemployment  has  climbed  as  high  as 
forty  percent  in  the  steel  industry  during 
recent  years;  and 

Whereas,  American  privately-owned  steel 
producers  compete  in  the  marketplace  with 
foreign  companies  which  are  govertunent 
owned,  subsidized,  or  directed  and  do  not 
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have  to  meet  the  discipOnea  of  our  free- 
market  system;  and 

Whereas.  The  steel  industry  has  always 
favored  development  of  open,  fair,  and  mu- 
tually beneficial  world  trade;  it  is  not  pro- 
tectionist; and 

Whereas,  The  problem  of  asstiring  that 
foreign  companies  compete  fairly  and  legal- 
ly confronts  the  steel  industry,  many  other 
industries,  and  our  entire  economy.  As  the 
major  open-world  market,  our  Nation  faces 
industrial  stagnation,  reduced  Job  opportu- 
nities, and  a  declining  standard  of  living, 
unless  new  understandings  and  rules  relat- 
ing to  trade  can  be  developed  with  foreign 
governments;  and 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  is  experienc- 
ing massive  layoffs  due  to  the  unfair  dump- 
ing of  foreign  steel;  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Commission- 
era  of  the  Township  of  Wilklns  request  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  the  Con- 
gress to  impose  steep  import  limitations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974; 

And  be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  each  Sen- 
ator and  Representative  in  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Resolved  and  adopted.  By  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  Township  of  Wilklns 
at  a  duly  assembled  meeting  held  this  first 
day  of  Jime.  1982. 

RiSOLDTION  No.  494 

Whereas,  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  recog- 
nizes that  the  American  St?el  Industry  is 
the  backbone  of  our  national  defense;  and 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  is  tl;e  domi- 
nating force  in  the  economy  of  the  Tri-State 
Region;  and 

Whereas,  steel  imports  have  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  employment  in  the  industry 
causing  five  local  steel  mills  to  lay  off  ap- 
proximately 14,000  employees;  and 

Whereas,  the  steel  industry  has  always  fa- 
vored the  development  of  open,  fair,  and 
mutually  beneficial  world  trade,  it  does  not 
support  nor  feel  it  equitable,  a  policy  which 
requires  American  steel  producers  to  com- 
pete in  this  country  with  the  foreign  steel 
producers  which  receive  substantial  assist- 
ance from  their  governments;  and 

Whereas,  while  we  value  highly  our  trade 
with  foreign  nations,  it  is  the  feeling  of  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  that  the 
United  States  Government  should  develop  a 
policy  of  steel  imi>ort  limitations  which 
allows  domestic  steel  producers  to  compete 
fairly  in  the  American  marketplace. 

JVoio,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Pittsburgh  memorial- 
ize the  president  of  the  United  States  and 
Congress  to  impose  steel  import  limitations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Act  of  1974;  and 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  each  Senator 
and  Representative  in  Congress  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  the  Congressional  Steel 
Caucus. 

Rdolutioii  or  Washwotom  Couiity 
Whereas,  the  Coimty  of  Washington  relies 
heavily  on  the  steel  industry  for  employ- 
ment of  its  citizens; 

Whereas,  the  employment  level  of  the  two 
leading    steel    producers    in    Washington 


County  has  4uien  below  50  percent  and  an- 
other has  reduced  the  work  week  by  20  per- 
cent; 

Whereas,  the  production  of  steel  not  only 
provides  Job!  for  our  citizens,  but  also  af- 
fects the  livdihood  of  millions  of  Americans 
as  weU;  and 

Whereas,  it  is  of  prime  concern  that  for- 
eign nationsi  substantially  have  increased 
their  steel  pk>duction  capacity  through  ex- 
tensive subsidization,  and  have  directed 
their  steel  shipments  to  the  United  States, 
the  only  free  market  in  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  this  procedure  has  had  a  disas- 
trous effect  On  operating  levels  and  employ- 
ment in  the  American  steel  Industry,  caus- 
ing steel  capacity  to  drop  to  50  percent  this 
month,  and  forcing  127,000  steelworkers  to 
be  laid  off  tt^eir  Jobs,  or  limited  to  a  reduced 
work  schedule;  and 

Whereas,  local  government  officials  have 
Joined  industry  and  labor  leaders  in  urging 
an  end  to  th^  influx  of  foreign  steel: 

Now,  ther^re,  be  it  resolved.  That  this 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  does 
hereby  call  fo  the  attention  of  our  Federal 
Crovemment!  the  fact  that  basic  steel  is  an 
essential  industrial  material  and  a  strategic 
resource  necessary  to  our  national  defense: 

And,  be  it  further  resolved.  That  we  urge 
the  establistiment  of  quotas  to  control  steel 
imports  to  tHe  United  States,  and  to  Impose 
steel  Import  limitations  under  provisions  of 
the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  and  thus  rightfully 
end  this  unfair  practice  that  is  strangling 
our  domestiq  steel  industry.* 


June  16,  1982 

in  a  fight  for  minimum 


HAPPY 


June  16,  1982 
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THDAY,  MONSIGNOR 
KERN 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  this 
Friday,  ovm-  1,000  people  are  expected 
to  attend :  a  testimonial  diiuier  in 
honor  of  Hsgr.  Clement  Kern's  75th 
birthday  a^d  the  beginning  of  his  50th 
year  as  a  priest. 

I  have  known  Father  Kern  for  a 
good  many  years.  He  is  a  Michigan  in- 
stitution—4  man  whose  commitment 
to  translating  his  religion  into  con- 
crete actic^  has  become  both  a  legend 
and  a  legacy.  His  family  set  him  off  on 
the  path  t-hat  he  was  ultimately  to 
take;  his  father's  role  as  one  of  the 
first  unio^  stewards  at  the  old  Oak- 
land Mot^  Car  Co.  in  Pontiac  gave 
him  an  ea*ly  introduction  to  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country.  It  was  an 
introduction  that  really  became  an 
initiation. 

Throughout  his  life,  he  has  been  in- 
timately involved  in  the  drive  for  eco- 
nomic and  social  justice  for  all.  The 
picket  lines  he  has  walked  would 
stretch  aq-oss  the  State.  The  protest 
marches  He  has  participated  in  would 
take  him  across  the  Nation.  In  all  of 
his  activities,  his  motive  was  to  find  a 
way  to  traoislate  the  good  news  he  be- 
lieves in  into  good  news  for  his  fellow 
human  brings.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  he  wks  a  priest:  In  fact,  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  released  by  St.  John's 
Seminary,  that  point  was  made  very 
clearly,  even  though  indirectly.  In 
that  biography,  in  the  midst  of  the 
listing  of  bis  activities  appears  this  no- 
tation:      i 

Slept,  onbseparate  sofas,  with  Myra  Wolf- 
gang, in  the  Auditorium  of  the  State  Legis- 


lature, Lansing, 
wages. 

That  "separate  sofas"  phrase  is 
probably  unique  to  his  biography. 

But  then,  Fai  her  Kern  is  a  unique 
man.  He  has  do  ne  as  much  for  people 
as  anyone  I  knofv.  He  has  taken  on  the 
cause  of  the  poor  and  homeless;  he 
has  made  it  his  job  to  pay  attention  to 
those  who  have  i  been  ignored,  his  task, 
to  give  an  opportunity  for  growth  to 
those  whom  society  has  stunted.  His 
commitment  td  education,  to  social 
services,  to  the  preservation  of  ethnic 
identity  have  npt  only  helped  individ- 
uals, it  has  also  pdtered  their  society. 

Father  Kern  :did  more  than  simply 
take  it  upon  himself  to  provide  serv- 
ices to  those  in  need.  He  made  it  his 
mission  to  draw)  the  entire  community 
into  the  proces^  of  giving.  My  father 
knew  Monsignor  Kern  well  and 
worked  with  him  for  many  years.  My 
brother,  Sandy,!  did  frequent  volunteer 
work  at  the  dirties  that  he  established, 
and  Father  Ke^  was  never  shy  about 
suggesting  to  me  while  I  was  on  the 
Detroit  City  Cduncil,  or  serving  in  the 
Senate,  course^  of  action  which,  he 
never  had  to  'make  explicit,  might 
please  the  Goo4  Shepherd  of  us  all. 

Being  with  Fjather  Kern  is  as  close 
as  I  have  ever  come  to  being  with  a 
saint.  He  is  wht  t  we  all  want  to  be  and 
fail  to  be— a  truly  godly  person. 
Father  Kern  has  a  tolerance  for 
people,  but  no  tolerance  for  prejudice; 
an  acceptance  of  weakness,  but  none 
for  wickedness  an  understanding  of 
depression  but  none  for  despair. 

Father  Kemj  is  the  priest  for  our 
town.  His  downl-to-earth  humanity  and 
his  basic  deceiicy  have  made  him  the 
priest  for  all  of  us  who  know  him.  no 
matter  where  we  live  or  whatever  our 
religion  may  be. 

By  personal  I  example  and  consum- 
mate commitnlent,  he  exhorts  us  to 
love  each  othef.  I  may  not  yet  be  able 
to  love  all  of  n^  fellow  human  beings, 
but  I  do  love  rather  Kern.  And  I  am 
proud  to  join  ih  honoring  him.* 


SHALOM  SINAI,  ROAD  TO  PEACE 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  this  week 
I  am  hosting  a  photographic  exhibit  in 
the  rotunda  0f  the  Russell  Senate 
Office  Building  entitled.  "Shalom 
Sinai,  Road  to  Peace." 

The  photographs  in  the  exhibit  were 
taken  by  one  of  Israel's  most  famous 
photographers  Farag  Peri.  The  cap- 
tions were  written  by  Amos  Ettinger, 
the  well-knowi  Israeli  television  direc- 
tor and  produc  er. 

The  exceptional  photographs  which 
make  up  this  exhibit  reflect  the  great 
beauty  of  the  Sinai.  Pictured  are  the 
coral  reefs,  the  mountains,  the  sands, 
the  sunsets  arid  the  children  at  play. 
This  is  the  Siniai  of  serene  beauty,  and 
the  Sinai  of  pe  &ce. 


All  too  often,  we  tend  to  think  of  the 
Sinai  as  a  battlegroimd,  a  buffer  zone, 
an  economic  and  military  asset,  and  an 
uneasy  border.  This  exhibit  takes  a 
different  approach  and  shows  us  the 
Sinai  of  peace  and  hope. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  and  their 
staffs  to  take  a  few  minutes  from  their 
busy  schedules  to  be  renewed  and 
charmed  by  this  outstanding  exhibit.* 


ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OF 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  special  orders 
be  entered  for  Thursday,  June  17,  for 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Chiles),  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  STEmns),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Specter). 

The  PRESIDNG  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


■    EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  items  listed  on  page 
3  of  the  Executive  Calendar  beginning 
with  "New  Reports,"  and  items  there- 
after, as  well  as  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request  I  will  make  concerning  an 
agreement  with  the  People's  Republic 
of  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  distinguished  acting  leader  state 
again  the  items  he  wishes  to  consider? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  All  the  items  under 
"New  Reports"  on  page  3,  the  items  on 
page  4,  and  the  nominations  on  the 
Secretary's  desk,  plus  the  item  I  have 
previously  discussed  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  pertaining  to 
the  agreement  with  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection,  provided  the  Senate  stays  in 
executive  session  no  longer  than  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  will  do  my  best  to 
comply  with  that  request  in  3  minutes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  items  on 
the  Executive  Calendar  that  I  have 
mentioned  previously  be  considered  en 
bloc,  that  the  nominations  be  con- 
firmed en  bloc,  and  that  when  that  is 
done,  the  President  be  notified  imme- 
diately of  the  confirmation  of  the 
nominations. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  nominations  are  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 


The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission 

Heather  J.  Oradison,  of  Ohio,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982. 

National  Transportation  Safety  Board 

Donald  D.  Engen.  of  Virginia,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  National  Transportation 
Safety  Board  for  a  term  expiring  December 
31.  1986. 

United  Nations 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  12th  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament: 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatrick,  of  Maryland. 

John  William  Warner,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Stratton,  U.S.  RepresenUtive 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Edwin  J.  Feulner,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  Victor  Rostow,  of  Connecticut. 

The  foUowtng-named  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  the  12th  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  (3eneral  Assembly  De- 
voted to  Disarmament: 

Kenneth  L.  Adelman.  of  Virginia. 

Sam  Nunn,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Jack  Kemp,  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
State  of  New  York. 

Louis  G.  Fields,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Fred  Charles  Ikle,  of  Maryland. 
Nominations   Placed   on   the   Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Department  op  State.  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Admin- 
istration 

Department  of  State  nominations  l>egin- 
nlng  Clayton  E.  Mcmanaway.  Jr.,  to  be 
career  Members  of  The  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-counselor,  Consular 
Officer,  and  a  Secretary,  and  ending  Ronald 
R.  Nelson,  to  be  Secretary,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  27.  1982. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nominations  beginning  Joseph 
W.  Dropp,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  James 
E.  Waddell,  Jr.,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  24,  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY— AGREEMENT  WITH 
PEOPLE'S  REPUBLIC  OP  CHINA 
(TREATY  DOCUMENT  NO.  97-24) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  injunc- 
tion of  secrecy  be  removed  from  an 
Agreement  With  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  With  Respect  to  Mutual 
Exemption  from  Taxation  of  Trans- 
portation Income  of  Shipping  and  Air 
Transport  Enterprises  CTreaty  Docu- 
ment No.  97-24),  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 


United  States:  and  ask  that  the  treaty 
be  considered  as  having  b«»en  read  the 
first  time;  that  it  be  referred,  with  ac- 
companying papers,  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations  and  ordered 
printed;  and  that  the  President's  mes- 
sage be  printed  in  the  Record. 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
message  of  the  President  is  as  follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

I  transmit  herewith,  for  Senate 
advice  and  consent  to  ratification,  an 
Agreement  between  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Government  of  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China  with  respect  to  mutual 
exemption  from  taxation  of  transpor- 
tation Income  of  shipping  and  air 
transport  enterprises,  signed  at  Beij- 
ing on  March  5,  1982.  I  also  transmit 
the  report  of  the  Department  of  State 
on  the  Agreement. 

Under  the  Agreement,  United  States 
enterprises  will  be  exempt  from  Chi- 
nese income  taxes  and  Chinese  enter- 
prises will  be  exempt  from  United 
States  Federal  income  tax  on  Income 
derived  from  the  operation  of  shirts 
and  aircraft  in  international  traffic. 
The  exempt  income  includes  Income 
from  the  leasing  of  ships,  aircraft  and 
containers  used  in  international  traf- 
fic. 

As  with  other  treaties  of  this  kind, 
the  provisions  of  the  Agreement  da 
not  affect  the  United  States  taxation 
of  residents  and  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  or  China's  taxation  of  its  resi- 
dents and  citizens. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  and  favorable  consideration  to 
the  Agreement  and  give  advice  and 
consent  to  its  ratification. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House,  June  16.  1982. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  3 
minutes  have  expired.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  return 
to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


DISTRIBUTION  OF  JUDGMENT 
FUNDS  TO  THE  GROS  VENTRE 
TRIBE— SENATE  RESOLUTION 
409 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  Senate 
Resolution  409. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  immediate  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Resolution  409. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  tlie  right  to  object.  I 
have  no  objection,  provided  the  matter 
can  be  disposed  of  within  2  minutes  or 
less. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  409)  to  disapprove 
the  plan  for  distribution  of  Judgment  f«inds 
awarded  to  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  of  the 
Fort  Belknap  Reservation  in  Docket  649- 
80L.  United  States  Court  of  Claims. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

S.  Res.  409 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  plan  submitted  on  March 
26,  1982,  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Indian  Judgment  Funds  Act 
of  October  19.  1973  (87  Stat.  466).  for  the 
distribution  of  judgment  funds  to  the  Oros 
Ventre  Tribe  of  the  Port"  Belknap  Reserva- 
tion awarded  by  the  Court  of  Claims  in 
Docket  649-801.  be  disapproved. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 


amer  d 


of 


act  to 

spection  Ac . 
the  close 
18. 

The 
there  objection? 

Mr, 
dent,  there 

The 
out  objectidn, 


PR  SSIDING     OFFICER.     Is     ""V  !•  1**2. 


ROB  CRT 


the  Poultry  Products  In- 
be  held  at  the  desk  until 
business  on  Friday,  June 
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Interstate  C(  lOfERCE  Coicmission 
Heather  J.   Graolson,   of  Ohio,   to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission for  the  term  of  7  years  from  Janu- 


Mr.  Presi- 


C.  BYRD. 

s  no  objection. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


Transportation  Safety  Board 
of  Virginia,  to  be  : 


Engl  in 


PRE  BIDING 


PROGRAM 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  6198  TO  BE 
TTTirr.r)  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  6198,  an 
act  to  amend  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law,  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business  on 
Friday,  June  18.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  will  'recess  today  until  9:15  a.m. 
tomorrow.  Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  STE"  rENS.  There  are  four  spe- 
cial orders  hat  have  been  entered? 

The  PR]  BIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  :orrect— four  special  orders 
have  been « ntered. 

Mr.  STE  ^ENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  intent  an  of  the  leadership  that 
after  the  s  lecial  orders  and  the  lead- 
ers' time  in  ider  the  standing  order,  the 
Senate  wil  resume  debate  tomorrow 
on  the  mot  on  to  proceed  with  S.  1992. 

We  conte  tnplate  some  type  of  agree- 
ment beinj  reached  tomorrow  con- 
cerning th*  disposition  of  this  motion 
and,  we  hope,  the  bill  itself.  We  intend 
to  try  to  assure  that  the  Senate  will 
act  on  the  urgent  supplemental,  also, 
during  this  week.  The  majority  leader 
will  return  tomorrow  for  the  opening 
of  the  sessj  on. 


National    Transportation 
term  expiring  December 


RECl  ass  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ST]  rVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  be  nu  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  t  lat  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess,  in  a  ccordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

There  )eing  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at '4:47  p.m.,  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, lihursday,  June  17,  1982,  at 
9:15  a.m.    j 


ORDER  FOR  H^R.  3863  TO  BE 
HTJT.n  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3863,  an 


<  ONFIRMATIONS 

Executiv  e  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  Jime  16, 1982: 


National 

Donald  D. 
Member   of   the 
Safety  Board  for 
31.  1986. 

United  Nations 

The  f ollowlng-ni  med  persons  to  be  Repre- 
senUtlves  of  the  United  States  of  America 
to  the  12th  Special  Session  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  on  Disarmament: 

Jeane  J.  Kirkpatirick,  of  Maryland. 

John  William  Warner,  U.S.  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Virginia. 

Samuel  S.  Straiton,  U.S.  Representative 
from  the  State  of  New  York. 

Edwin  J.  Peulner,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Eugene  Victor  Rlostow,  of  Connecticut. 

The  f ollowlng-nluned  persons  to  be  Alter- 
nate Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  to  th0  1 2th  Special  Session  of 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  De- 
voted to  Disarmar  lent: 

Kenneth  L.  Ade  man,  of  Virginia. 

Sam  Nunn,  U.S.  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Georgia. 

Jack  Kemp,  U.S.  Representative  from  the 
Stateof  New  Yorl;. 

Louis  G.  Fields,  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Fred  Charles  Ik  e,  of  Maryland. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

National  Ocsanic  and  Atmospheric 

AOIflMISTRATION 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration nonanations  beginning  Joseph 
W.  Dropp,  to  be  captain,  and  ending  James 
E.  Waddell,  Jr.,  t»  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  receiwd  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
May  24, 1982. 

Depar  tment  of  State 
Department  of  State  nominations  begin- 
ning Clayton  Ej  McManaway,  Jr.,  to  be 
Career  Members  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  Consular 
Officer,  and  a  Sectary,  and  ending  Ronald 
R.  Nelson,  to  bei  Secretary,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  (Iongrkssionai.  Record  on 
May  27, 1982. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— fF6rfiie«rfa|f,  June  16,  1982 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Encourage  among  all  Your  people,  O 
God.  the  vision  of  a  new  and  mightier 
day.  where  people  will  live  in  peace 
and  concord  and  where  Your  rule  of 
justice  and  righteousness  will  prevail. 
Stay  those  forces  that  seek  to  exploit 
others  for  their  own  use.  and  sanctify 
those  who  seek  to  end  the  hatred  and 
suspicion  that  keep  people  from  luiow- 
ing  respect,  for  one  another.  In  the 
midst  of  the  struggle  and  shouting  and 
violence  between  individuals  and  na- 
tions, may  we  continue  to  hear  Your 
still.  small  voice  that  commands  us  to 
love  one  another,  even  as  You  have 
first  loved  us.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  347.  nays 
23.  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
61.  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  1461 

YEAS-347 

Akaka 

Beilenson 

Breaux 

AlbosU 

Benedict 

Brlnkley 

Alexander 

Benjamin 

Brodhead 

Anderson 

Bennett 

Brooks 

Andrews 

Bereuter 

Broyhill 

Annunzlo 

Bethune 

Burgener 

Anthony 

BevUl 

Burton,  Phillip 

Archer 

Biacgi 

Campbell 

Aspln 

HlMv*n>rfi 

Caiman 

Atkinson 

BlUey 

Carney 

Barthsni 

Boland 

Ctaappell 

Bafalis 

Boner 

Chappie 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bonior 

Cheney 

Barnard 

Bonker 

Clausen 

Beard 

Bouquard 

dinger 

BedeU 

CoaU 

CoeUio 

Coleman 

Collins  (XL) 

Conte 

Conyen 

Corcoran 

Courter 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

DaKhle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOaisa 

Deckard 

DeNardls 

Derwlnskl 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dimcan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyarai 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE> 

Evans  <OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

FssceU 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Piedler 

PIndley 

PIthlan 

Fllppo 

norio 

PogUetU 

Poley 

Pord(TN) 

Powler 

Frank 

Prensel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oarda 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Oingrlch 

OUckman 

Oonsale^ 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Oray 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Orlsliam 

Ouartnl 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hanoe 

Hansen  (n» 

Hansen  (TTT) 


Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Ksstenmeler 


Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovaek 

Kramer 

LaPBloe 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 


Leath 

LeBoutUller 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Madlgan 

Iilarkey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maooll 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MiUer(CA) 

MineU 

Mlnlah 

MltcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Montgamery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 


MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napter 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ozley 

Panette 

PaiTls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QulUen 

RahaU 

RaUsbacfc 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rtaialdo 

Rltter 

Roberts  (K8) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousaelot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RUSBO 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Scbulse 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shsmansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NX) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Spenee 

StOeimain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 


Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

TauEin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vender  Jagt 

Vento 


Barnes 
Brown  (CO) 
Butler 
0>ughlln 
Dickinson 
Dreler 
Emenon 
Evans  (lA) 


Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklni 

Wazman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehuist 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Wtaltten 

Williams  (MT> 

Williams  (OH> 

NAYS-28 

Fields 

Forvytlie 

Oejdenson 

Ooodling 

Ha>kln 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Holt 


WUsen 

Wlan 

Wbth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wottley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

TatroD 

Toung(ni) 

Toung  (MO> 

ZeferetU 


Jaeoba 

MUIer(OH> 

Roemer 

Schroeder 

SotonoD 

Walker 

Washington 
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Addabbo 

Aiwlegate 

AuColn 

BaUey  (MO) 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Broomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton,  John 

Byron 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Colllni(TX) 

Conable 

Coyne,  James 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Dellums 

Derrick 


Dixon 

Dowdy 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Pish 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

OInn 

Ooldwater 

Heftel 

Jones  (TN) 

Leach 

Long(MD) 

Lungren 

Marks 

Mattln(IL) 

McDade 


McHugh 


MltcheU  (MD) 

Moffett 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Ndligan 

Rangel 

Santinl 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schumer 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Staton 

Strattoa 

Weiss 

Toung  (AK) 

Zablockl 


D  1015 

So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The   result   of   the   vr>te   was 
noimced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


DEADLINE  FOR  RATIFICA'nON 
OF  ERA  RAPIDLY  NEARING 

(Mr.  MAVROULES  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
deadline  for  ratification  may  be  rigid- 
ly nearlng. 

Time  and  time  again,  the  American 
people  have  shown  they  overwhelm- 
ingly support  the  ERA.  And  over  450 
organizations  with  memberships  of  50 
million  citizens  have  soundly  endorsed 
the  amendment. 

The  equal  rights  amendment  was 
first  proposed  when  women  finally 
were  given  the  vote.  But  It  took,  this 


D  This  symijol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  pan. 
#  This  "Iwllet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spolcen  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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body  almost  50  years  to  pass  the  ERA. 
We  cannot  delay  any  longer. 

What  is  at  stake  here  is  simply  con- 
stitutional equality  for  women  in  this 
century.  Passing  one  law  at  a  time  is 
taking  the  slow  road  to  equality  and 
that  could  take  another  200  years  at 
our  present  rate  of  development. 

Pew  of  our  State  constitutions  pro- 
hibit sex  discrimination.  And,  without 
the  ERA.  even  our  Federal  Constitu- 
tion fails  to  offer  adequate  protection. 
The  14th  amendment  offers  only 
uneven  and  uncertain  protection 
against  sex  bias. 

Only  with  the  passage  of  the  ERA 
will  women  receive  equal  protection 
under  the  law,  equal  pay  for  equal 
work  and  full  access  to  public  Jobs, 
schools,  and  facilities. 

Our  Nation's  greatest  resource  is  its 
people.  So  let  us  make  sure  that  men 
and  women  equally  have  the  opportu- 
nity to  grow  and  prosper  that  every 
American  expects. 

I  believe  that  men  and  women  are 
equal— and  that  all  of  us  will  be  served 
by  the  elimination  of  sexual  discrimi- 
nation. Women  should  not  be  denied 
Jobs  because  of  their  sex;  nor  should 
men  be  denied  custody  of  their  chil- 
dren because  of  theirs. 

Equality  for  women  must  not 
depend  on  the  whims  of  lawmakers, 
nor  should  women  be  forced  to  fight 
for  their  rights  every  4  years.  Sex  dis- 
crimination must  be  permanently 
eliminated— not  tomorrow,  or  next 
year,  or  next  decade,  but  now. 
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minute  and  (to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICK$.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure 
my  colleagues  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  Ernest  Fitzgerald  is  back  on  the 
Job.  Ernest  Fitzgerald  is  the  most 
famous  whfctle-blower  of  all  time. 
Back  in  196^,  he  exposed  a  $2  billion 
cost  overrun  on  the  C-5A  project  at  a 
time  when  <|he  Air  Force  was  telling 
Congress  that  there  would  be  no  cost 
ovemm  on  t^iat  project. 

At  the  tiiie  he  also  revealed  along 
with  others  Jthat  there  were  problems 
with  the  w|ngs  on  the  C-5A,  some- 
thing which  I  is  also  relevant  today,  be- 
cause the  American  taxpayers  are 
being  called  on  to  pay  a  $1.6  billion  bill 
for  rewinging  the  C-5A. 

I  am  glad  that  Ernest  Fitzgerald  is 
back  on  the  job.  I  hope  that  we  still 
have  Goventment  workers  throughout 
this  coimtryjwho  will  stand  up  and  tell 
congressional  committees  the  truth 
about  the  nastakes  that  are  being  cov- 
ered up  at  |the  highest  levels  of  our 
GovemmenI 


CONOR 


Tarzan  the  Ape 
not  eaten 
game,  is  Days 


CONGRESSIONAL  GOLF  TOURNA- 
MENT TO  BE  HELD  JULY  12 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for.  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.)       

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  I  could  agree  with  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts.  I  have  never 
thought  that  men  and  women  were 
equal.  I  think  women  are  far  superior. 

Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  wish  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Members  the  annual 
congressional  golf  tournament,  which 
will  be  held  on  July  12. 1  realize  that  is 
the  Monday  after  we  return  from  the 
recess,  but  nonetheless  it  is  the  only 
time  on  which  we  could  get  an  agree- 
ment between  the  Speaker  and  the 
people  who  own  the  golf  course. 

So,  I  hope  every  Member  who  is  in- 
terested in  playing  golf  on  that  date 
will  let  either  Mr.  Russo,  Mr.  Rails- 
back,  or  me  know.  The  Members  have 
already  received  a  letter  in  this  regard 
and  we  hope  we  can  have  as  many 
Members  as  possible  participate  in  the 
tournament. 


lONAL  BASEBALL 
GAME 


June  16,  1982 

Man,  and  one  who  has 

bananas  since  last  year's 

N  E  Tarzam"  McCuhdy. 
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ERNEST       FITZGERALD.       MOST 
FAMOUS   WHISTLE-BLOWER,    IS 
BACK  ON  JOB 
(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 

permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 


(Mr.  RUI^O  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)     i 

Mr.  RUS^O.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
how  tough  last  year  was  for  us  in  the 
Democratic  (Party.  We  lost  the  battle 
of  the  budget;  we  lost  the  tax  bill,  and 
we  even  lo^  the  Congressional  Base- 
ball Game.  But  things  will  be  different 
tonight,  Mn  Speaker.  The  Boll  Wee- 
vils have  gotten  religion  since  last 
year.  Our  loach  and  manager.  Bill 
Chapfell,  ttie  iron  man  behind  the 
plate,  and  Tmike  Synak,  our  center 
fielder— wh»  is  noted  for  his  slow  feet 
and  slow  hands— have  studied  the  Eng- 
lish language  over  the  last  year  and 
are  now  alfie  to  better  communicate 
with  each  other.  No  more  running  on 
pop-ups  to  [third  base  when  there  is 
nobody  out  and  the  bases  loaded. 
They  both  [now  understand  that  the 
word  "stopr  means  that  you  do  not 
move,  and  f'go"  means  that  you  run 
like  heck. 

We  have  I  at  first  base  the  famous 
balance  budget  act  in  Walter  Faunt- 
ROY,  who  moves  with  the  swiftness  of 
a  gazelle  and  whose  estimates  of  the 
budget  are  I  more  accurate  than  John 
RoussELOT'k.  He  has  agreed  to  stay 
alert  as  thei  missiles  come  firing  at  him 
from  third  base. 

On  second  base  we  have  someone 
who  not  only  gobbles  ground  balls,  but 
gobbles  Republicans  also,  the  great 
viking  star,  Marty  Sabo.  At  shortstop 
we  have  our  famous  pop-up  artist,  the 
human  vacuum  machine,  the  king  and 
expert  of.  tax  expenditures,  Dave 
BONIOR.       I 

In  left  field,  directly  from  the  Jun 
gles    for    ^is    second    appearance    as 


In  right  field,  we  have  unleashed 
from  the  set  of  Rocky  III  the  stand-in 
for  "Thunderlipst'  known  affectionate- 
ly by  the  Deniocrats  as  "Thimder 
Bat,"  who  will  he  ripping  off  Bill 
Cohen's  hand  and  glove  if  he  dares  to 
get  in  the  way— Tom  Downey. 

Pitching  we  have  the  old  war  horse, 
our  great  star,  ^he  renowned  under- 
study of  the  late  Satchel  Paige,  who 
will  be  pitching  j  in  his  rocking  chair 
this  year  and  throwing  the  ball  with 
rubber  bands— he  is  noted  for  his 
quick  and  slow  pitches— the  great  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  Ron  Mottl. 

Of  course,  no  tjeam  can  be  great  and 
successful  withoilt  a  "hot  comer"  spe- 
cialist, and  that  is  Yours  Truly.  Affec- 
tionately referred  to  by  my  team- 
mates as  "Rocket  Arm,"  I  have  prom- 
ised this  year  to  make  sure  I  can  spot 
Walt  Pauntroy  before  I  throw  the 
ball  to  first  basa  In  addition  to  being 
captain  of  the  Democratic  team,  my 
duties  also  include  providing  a  back- 
stop behind  first  base. 

What  does  this  all  mean,  Mr.  Speak- 
er? Well,  what  this  means  is  that  if 
the  Democrats  ^ecide  to  show  up  to- 
night and  play— imd  based  on  their  at- 
tendance record  at  practice  over  the 
last  month,  that  is  kind  of  doubtful— 
the  Republicans  are  in  deep  trouble, 
and  so  is  our  dear  friend,  Silvio 
.  Conte,  the  coach  and  manager  of  the 
Republican  team.  After  this  game, 
Silvio  will  be  inlhis  garden  picking  to- 
matoes, onions,  |iid  squash,  and  hope- 
fully, at  the  end  of  the  evening,  will  go 
down  in  his  baseiment  and  squish  some 
grapes  to  serve  tihe  winning  E>emocrat- 
ic  team  some  fme  homemade  Italian 
wine.  May  the  best  team  win,  and  we 
know  who  that  i»,  the  Democrats. 


best  t 

,  ii,  th< 


TROUBLE  STEMS  FROM 
"SNEAKY,  UNRECORDED  VOTES" 


(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  \ 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
the  Democratic  Party  leadership  in 
this  House  bra^nly  admits  that  they 
object  to  Members  of  Congress  going 
on  record  with  their  votes  and,  in  par- 
ticular, admits  that  they  do  not  want 
to  go  on  the  rebord  on  the  Issue  of  a 
balanced  Peder^  budget.  I  think  our 
colleagues  and  l  the  American  people 
should  be  awarej  of  that  admission. 

In  a  press  release  mailed  into  my  dis- 
trict, the  Denlocratic  Congressional 
Committee,  which  I  have  to  assiune 
speaks  for  the  party  leadership,  has 


flatly  admitted 


that  Democrats  do  not 


believe  it  is  pro|>er  for  Congressmen  to 


be  subjected  to 


recorded  votes  here  on 


the  House  floor.  Furthermore,  they  la- 
beled efforts  to  have  us  counted  on 
the  issue  of  a  balanced  budget  as  both- 
ersome and  game-playing. 

Imagine  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  and 
the  rest  of  the  Democratic  Party  lead- 
ership of  this  House  do  not  want  what 
you  do  recorded  and  specifically  do 
not  want  the  veneer  of  your  double- 
talk  about  balanced  budgets  stripped 
away. 

The  American  people  know  that 
what  you  are  saying  in  this  regard  is 
irresponsible.  They  know  that  it  is  the 
sneaky,  unrecorded  votes  that  cost 
them  money  and  get  this  coimtry  in 
trouble.  It  was  a  sneaky  unrecorded 
vote,  for  example,  that  permitted  this 
House  to  double  its  outside  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  and  the  Democrat- 
ic leadership  are  preventing  this 
House  from  voting  on  vital  issues  like 
busing,  regulatory  reform,  and  school 
prayer.  Now  you  want  to  gag  the 
House  on  balanced  budgets,  and,  in 
fact,  on  the  whole  idea  of  recorded 
votes.  There  is  no  clearer  reason  for 
this  House  to  be  given  a  change  of 
leadership.  The  arrogance  of  power 
has  become  too  unbearable. 


THE  VOTE  ON  THE  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

(Mr.  GINGRICH  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  ) 

Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  supplemental  will  be  coming  up 
today.  We  will  have  a  separate  vote  on 
the  tax  deduction  for  Members.  There 
will  be  a  clean  vote  on  whether  or  not 
we  want  to  bust  the  budget  with  the 
urgent  supplemental  bill. 

The  President  will  almost  certainly 
veto  that  bill  because  it  will  increase 
the  deficit,  raise  interest  rates,  and  ac- 
tually decrease  the  number  of  houses 
built  in  this  coimtry.  Consider  the  fact 
that  a  1-percent  drop  in  interest  rates 
will  lead  to  385,000  new  houses  being 
built  without  Federal  subsidy. 

Many  of  us  voted  for  a  $l-billion 
Federal  program  to  help  housing.  Now 
it  is  coming  back  from  conference  as  a 
$3-billion  program.  It  will  actually 
stop  more  private  housing  than  it  will 
subsidize  through  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  have  a  chance  today  to  send 
a  signal  to  the  President  that  we  will 
sustain  a  veto  and  continue  to  fight  to 
bring  down  the  deficit,  bring  down 
Federal  borrowing,  and  help  bring 
down  interest  rates. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  a  vote  of  no  on 
the  urgent  supplemental  today. 


A  CHALLENGE:  REPEAL  THE 
LAW  OF  GRAVITY 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.) 


Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  when  we  adopted  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution  in  this 
House,  we  engaged  in  delusion  and  ef- 
fectively, inferentially,  repealed  any 
connection  between  deficits,  inflation, 
and  high  interest  rates.  That  occurred 
when  we  adopted  a  deficit  of  a  little 
less  than  $100  billion,  believing  in  so 
doing  that  interest  rates  will  come 
down. 

I  propose  next  week  that  we  go  on  to 
a  bigger  challenge  in  the  House,  and 
that  we  consider  repealing  the  law  of 
gravity. 

Now,  Members  may  say  that  it  takes 
some  doing  to  repeal  the  law  of  gravi- 
ty. But  what  can  possibly  be  beyond 
the  challenge  of  the  Members,  the  col- 
lective judgment  of  this  House?  If  we 
can  repeal  any  coimection  Ijetween 
deficits,  inflation,  and  high  interest 
rates,  what  is  to  prevent  us  from  re- 
pealing the  law  of  gravity? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  challenge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  that. 


BASEBALL  AND  THE  BUDGET 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  tonight, 
the  16th  of  June,  at  7:30  we  are  having 
the  21st  Annual  Congressional  Base- 
ball Game  between  the  Democrats  and 
the  Republicans,  the  proceeds  of 
which  go  to  Children's  Hospital. 

Boll  Weevils  will  be  represented. 
Gypsy  Moths  will  be  represented. 
Yellow  Jackets  will  be  represented. 

Judging  from  our  past  mistakes  and 
looking  back  to  last  month's  struggles 
to  come  up  with  a  budget  plan,  I 
submit  that  we  should  play  the  game 
and,  for  the  second  budget  resolution, 
adopt  the  plan  of  the  wiimlng  team. 
There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
this  course  of  action: 

First,  we  would  definitely  get  a 
result; 

Second,  all  points  of  view  will  be  rep- 
resented; and 

Third,  the  side  that  loses  can  go 
home  and  campaign  on  the  fact  that  it 
was  not  the  issues,  but  a  game  that  de- 
cided the  outcome,  so  no  one  can  be 
held  responsible. 

In  fact,  if  it  works  we  can  use  this 
method  again  to  resolve  oiu*  congres- 
sional pay  disputes. 

And  finally,  this  method  makes 
about  as  much  sense  as  our  present 
budget  process  anyway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  your  party  has  never 
been  one  to  take  defeat  lying  down; 
my  party  has  never  been  one  to  under- 
exaggerate  our  strength.  I  urge  all  of 
you  to  rally  around  our  own  home 
teams  tonight.  Come  out  to  Dukes  Sta- 
dium and  play  ball,  and  see  the  one 
and  only  f  ireballer  John  LeBoxttillier 
mow  them  Dem's  down. 
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DEMOCRATS  USE  SAME  OLD 
BUDGET  POLICIES 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
unfortunate  that  the  only  alternative 
the  Democratic  Party  leadership  had 
in  regard  to  the  budget  is  more  of  the 
same  spend,  spend,  and  tax.  tax  poli- 
cies. 

There  is  apparent  good  reason  that 
although  the  House  has  agreed  on  a 
budget  resolution.  Wall  Street,  but 
more  importantly.  Main  Street  contin- 
ue to  look  skeptically  upon  the  Con- 
gress ability  to  control  deficit  spend- 
ing. 

While  I  greatly  admire  the  housing 
industry  for  their  many  contributions 
to  our  country  and  economy,  I  am 
amazed  at  the  crazlness  of  the  inclu- 
sion of  the  housing  bailout  portion  of 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions biU  we  consider  today.  In  effect, 
this  bailout  attempts  to  help  the  hous- 
ing industry  through  subsidized  assist- 
ance. But  at  the  same  time,  the  legisla- 
tion adds  to  the  deficit,  which  has  an 
increasing  effect  on  interest  rates, 
which  in  turn  is  the  main  reason  for  a 
depressed  home  market.  As  former 
Budget  Committee  Chairman  Bob 
Giaimo  said,  "it  is  irresponsible." 

This  is  like  an  overweight  person 
trying  to  lose  30  poiuids  but  who 
cannot  resist  ice  cream  and  continues 
to  eat  it. 

We  cannot  return  to  the  old,  tried 
and  failed  spend,  spend  and  tax,  tax 
economic  policies  of  the  past.  Many 
policies  which  only  address  the  short- 
term  often  do  more  damage  in  the 
long  run.  President  Reagan  is  right. 
We  have  already  enacted  a  program 
"based  on  sound  economic  theory,  not 
on  political  expediency."  While  some 
slight  modifications  may  be  necessary, 
it  is  important  we  hold  to  a  firm  and 
steady  course. 


WAIVING  CERTAIN  POINTS  OP 
ORDER  AGAINST  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  H.R.  5922,  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENT  APPROPRIA- 

TIONS, 1982 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, by  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  I  call  up  House  Resolution  502 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  502 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order,  section  311(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, to  consider  the  conference 
report  on  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  malcing  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  to  consider  any  amendment 
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reported  from  said  conference  In  disacree- 
ment.  and  to  consider  any  motion  to  dispose 
of  any  of  said  amendments  which  the  man- 
acers  have  stated  their  intention  in  the 
Joint  statement  of  managers  to  offer.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  a  motion  to 
recede  and  to  concur  in  Senate  amendment 
numbered  62,  reported  from  conference  in 
disacreement,  with  an  amendment  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  of  June  15. 
1983.  by  Representative  Fazio,  and  all 
points  of  order  against  said  amendment  for 
failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  7,  rule  XVI  are  hereby  waived. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  the  customary  30  minutes, 
for  the  purpose  of  debate  only,  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  LoTT),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions  of  House 
Resolution  502  were  given  very  careful 
consideration  by  the  Committee  on 
Rules.  This  rule  posed  a  matter  of 
most  serious  concern  to  the  committee 
members. 

Ordinarily,  conference  reports  re- 
quire no  rule  for  floor  consideration 
but  are  privileged  to  be  brought  up  at 
any  time.  The  conference  report  on 
HJl.  5922,  the  Urgent  Supplemental 
Appropriations  bill,  has  been  contro- 
versial from  the  outset. 

This  conference  report  requires  a 
waiver  of  section  311(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act.  The  Committee  on  Rules  has 
granted  only  a  very  few  waivers  of  sec- 
tion 311(a)  since  the  Budget  Act  took 
effect  in  1975,  because  section  311(a)  is 
the  heart  and  soul  of  the  act  itself. 
Section  311(a)  provides  that  it  shall 
not  be  in  order  to  consider  any  bill, 
resolution,  amendment,  or  conference 
report  providing  additional  new 
budget  or  spending  authority  for  the 
fiscal  year  If  the  enactment  or  adop- 
tion would  cause  the  appropriate  level 
of  total  new  budget  authority  or  out- 
lays set  forth  in  the  most  recently 
agreed  to  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion for  the  fiscal  year  to  be  exceeded. 
In  other  words,  section  311(a)  prohib- 
its exceeding  the  established  budget 
ceiling. 

We  are  in  a  situation  where  both 
Houses  have  adopted  a  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983  and  are  now  in 
conference.  That  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  resolution  now  in  conference 
revises  the  second  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  year  1982,  which  is  currently 
in  place.  The  present  ceiling  on  that 
last  budget  resolution  will  restrict  the 
House  from  consideration  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  bill  if  the  311(a) 
waiver  is  not  granted. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  confusion 
about  the  levels  of  spending  authority 
in  the  new  budget  resolution.  The 
House  is  likely  to  face  a  number  of 
critical  choices  about  311(a)  waivers  of 
the  budget  ceiling  later  in  the  year,  if 
critically  important  programs  cannot 


be  accomntodated  under  the  figures 
set  out  in  the  third  budget  resolution 
for  fiscal  y4ar  1982. 

In  this  instance,  however,  the  com- 
mittee has  been  consistent  in  granting 
the  waiver  to  the  conference  report. 
This  actioq  is  in  conformity  with  an 
earlier  rul4  providing  a  311(a)  waiver 
to  H.R.  5922  when  it  was  first  consid- 
ered by  t^e  House.  Thus  the  rule 
before  us  includes  a  waiver  of  section 
311(a)  aga^t  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5922,  against  amendments  rie- 
ported  in  disagreement,  and  motions 
to  dispose  ^f  such  amendments  which 
the  managiers  have  stated  they  will 
offer.  Houte  Resolution  502  provides 
the  opportunity  for  the  House  to  deal 
with  num^ous  programs  of  a  true 
emergency  ^  nature  and  which  are  in 
the  public  interest  to  consider  at  this 
time.  I 

Further  Jdelay  would  not  be  con- 
structive. The  Washington  Post  yes- 
terday described  numerous  Federal 
shutdowns.,  costly  in  themselves,  if 
these  fundk  are  not  appropriated.  I 
insert  that  article  from  the  June  15 
Washington  Post  into  the  Record  for 
review  by  my  colleagues. 

The  artide  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  15, 1982] 

sufflukkf  ai.  squabble  oovdumznt  on 

Hold 

(By|Sandra  Evans  Teeley) 

Thousands!  of  federal  workers  could  be 
laid  off  witihout  pay,  and  public  works 
projects  in  40  states  may  have  to  be  sus- 
pended in  midconstruction. 

A  program  to  keep  drugs  from  coming  into 
the  United  States,  and  another  to  keep  U.S. 
technology  f^om  going  out,  may  have  to  be 
put  on  hold  for  a  while. 

Laid-off  National  Archives  employes  won't 
be  able  to  return  to  work  on  former  Presi- 
dent Nixon's  tapes  and  papers  right  away, 
and  some  airlines  will  have  to  wait  longer 
for  money  the  government  owes  them  for 
carrying  the  mall. 

Funding  f*r  these  salaries  and  programs 
are  contained  in  an  "urgent"  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  that  Congress  has  been 
working  on  for  months— funds  that  are 
needed  Just  to  cover  ordinary  expenses. 

The  items  are  not  in  dispute  on  Capitol 
Hill  or  in  tUe  administration.  But  they  are 
caught  in  the  middle  of  a  tug-of-war  over 
controversiaJl  items  that  have  been  tacked 
onto  the  legislation:  subsidies  for  home 
buyers  and  tax  deductions  and  Income  limits 
for  members  of  Congress. 

A  House-Senate  conference  committee  fin- 
ished its  work  last  week  on  the  bill,  but  it 
still  must  clear  two  formidable  hurdles. 
First,  it  must  survive  a  congressional  grudge 
match,  with  the  Senate  insisting  on  repeal- 
ing tax  breaks  for  members  of  Congress  for 
their  WastUkigton  living  expenses  and  the 
House  retajatlng  with  an  amendment  to 
limit  the  outside  income  of  senators. 

Once  that  Internecine  battle  is  resolved, 
the  bill  then  faces  the  threat  of  a  presiden- 
tial veto  be4ause  of  its  $3  billion  mortgage 
interest  ralie  subsidy  program.  Congress' 
quick-fix  pl4n  to  boost  the  devastated  hous- 
ing industrji.  If  Reagan  does  veto  the  bill. 
Congress  could  try  to  override  it  or  strip  the 
bUl  of  its  Qoncontroversial  parts  and  pass 
them  separaitely. 
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But  all  that  takies  time— and  time  is  run- 
ning out  for  some  of  the  agencies  and  pro- 
grams. In  addition  to  the  sewer  construction 
projects,  for  exantple,  some  public  housing 
authorities  are  desperate  for  operating 
fifnds,  and  61,000  iummer  Jobs  hinge  on  the 
biU.  I 

One  major  concern  initiaUy  was  that  some 
government  checlis,  particularly  Social  Se- 
curity checks,  would  not  go  out  on  time  be- 
cause the  bill  coiltalns  the  funds  for  their 
processing  and  postage.  But  this  crisis  ap- 
parently has  been  delayed,  at  least  tmtU 
sometime  in  July,  according  to  Senate  aides, 
through  a  funds  transfer  by  the  Treasury 
Department.  1 

In  the  meantime,  some  federal  employes 
have  been  warned  they  may  have  to  be  fur- 
loughed  If  the  bill  does  not  get  through 
soon.  According  to  agency  spokesmen,  these 
include:  I 

Virtually  the  entire  staffs  of  three  Labor 
Department  agendies— the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics,  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration  and  the  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration— or  about  8,000  em- 
ployes. Workers  have  been  told  that  If  the 
funds  are  not  approved  by  July  1,  the  agen- 
cies will  have  to  bf gin  scheduling  furloughs. 

Some  3,000  Ed^catlon  Department  em- 
ployes, more  thanlhalf  the  entire  staff,  have 
been  warned  the  they  could  be  furloughed 
for  two  weeks  between  July  19  and  Sept.  24. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment's Bureaa  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms— or  1,9M  of  2,700  employes- 
would  be  furloughed  if  funds  do  not  come 
through  by  July  ll. 

About  half  of  the  staff  of  the  tiny  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Boards  or  about  160 
workers,  would  have  to  go  on  leave  starting 
July  1.  [ 

All  469  employes  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment's Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration are  waiting  for  >3.5  million  worth  of 
saltoies  In  the  bill.  Without  it,  all  salaries 
and  expenses,  including  those  for  the  office 
of  the  secretary,  jwill  run  out  sometime  in 
mid-July.  ! 

The  appropriations  bill  would  provide  $9 
billion,  almost  double  the  $4.6  billion  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  It  also  would 
rescind  $5.7  bilUc^  in  previously  appropri- 
ated funds,  most  ^i  it  in  low-income  housing 
construction  programs,  $2  billion  less  than 
the  cuts  that  Prudent  Reagan  had  wanted. 

The  largest  chunk  of  money,  other  than 
for  the  mortgage  subsidy  plan,  is  $2.4  bUlion 
for  sewer  construdtion  grants. 

If  these  funds  are  delayed  much  longer, 
"thousands  and  thousands"  of  private- 
sector  engineers  and  construction  workers 
will  have  to  be  laid  off  throughout  the 
country,  said  Larry  Silverman,  legislative  di- 
rector for  the  Cnean  Water  Action  Project, 
an  environmentsJ  group.  In  fact,  he  said, 
there  are  as  many  Jote  at  stake  here  as  in 
the  housing  subsidy  plan  which  proponents 
claim  will  create  employment  for  about  half 
a  million  personsj  in  housing-related  indus- 
tries. 

"If  the  President  vetoes  the  blU,  it  will 
cause  an  emergency  in  the  sewage  treat- 
ment field,"  Silverman  said.  Already,  40 
States  have  run  out  of  funds  for  about 
10,000  water  projects  in  progress  through- 
out the  country,  he  said.  It  would  take  years 
for  the  sewage  treatment  Industry  to  recov- 
er from  the  disruption  that  could  be  caused 
by  the  funding  daays,  he  added. 

In  addition,  the  credit  ratings  of  munici- 
palities could  be  in  Jeopardy  if  funds  are 
held  up,  because  cities  will  start  to  default 
on  bonds  issued  to  pay  for  part  of  the  water 


projects,  Silverman  predicted.  This  would 
hamper  their  ability  to  raise  money  in  the 
future,  he  said. 

The  District  and  Montgomery  Coimty 
have  severe  problems  with  leaking  sewer 
pipes  and  are  among  those  waiting  for  some 
of  the  public  works  money,  Silverman  said. 

The  biU  also  Includes  $1  billion  to  fulfill 
the  government's  food  stamp  obligations 
through  September,  funds  for  processing 
student  grants  and  paying  lenders  for  stu- 
dent loans,  for  the  work  incentive  program 
and  flood  control  funds. 

Monies  are  also  included  for  the  South 
Florida  Task  Force,  an  administration  pro- 
gram to  stem  the  flow  of  drugs  Into  the 
Dnited  States,  and  for  0[>eratlon  Exodus,  a 
U.S.  Customs  Service  program  to  keep 
American  technology  out  of  the  hands  of 
unfriendly  foreign  countries.  There  are 
funds  to  reimburse  States  for  cash  and  med- 
ical aid  they  provided  to  Cuban  and  Haitian 
refugees. 

However,  the  conference  did  not  approve 
$50,000  for  training  Bradllan  military  offi- 
cers in  the  United  States.  Another  $5.8  mil- 
lion for  Howard  University  was  deleted,  but 
conferees  said  the  funding  would  be  consid- 
ered as  part  of  a  future  appropriations  bill. 

The  conference  report  includes  $8.9 
billion  in  new  budget  authority  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  It  also  rescinds  $5.7 
billion  in  previously  appropriated 
fimds.  Among  the  major  programs  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  are: 

Housing  assistance  pajrments  of  $3 
billion: 

EPA  constructions  grants  of  (2.4  bil- 
lion: 

Student  loan  funds  of  $1.3  billion; 
and 

Food  stamp  moneys  of  $1  billion  6.6 
million. 

Each  and  every  Member,  each  and 
every  American  has  a  stake  in  pro- 
grams funded  by  this  important  legis- 
lation. I  urge  members  to  support  the 
rule  which  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  this  urgent  conference  report 
today. 

In  addition  to  the  Budget  Act 
waiver,  the  rule  grants  a  germaneness 
waiver  against  an  amendment  printed 
in  the  Concrxssional  Rkcoro  of  June 
15  if  offered  by  Representative  Fazio. 
Mr.  Fazio's  amendment  deals  with  a 
subject  familiar  to  all  of  us  in  Con- 
gress. As  you  will  recall,  the  conferees 
on  H.R.  5922  were  instructed  by  the 
House: 

To  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  50,  and  to  agree  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62. 

The  effect  of  this  instruction  was  to 
direct  that  the  managers  agree  with 
the  Senate  Amendment  No.  50  which 
restates  section  7  of  Public  Law  95-435, 
as  follows: 

Beginning  with  fiscal  year  1981,  the  total 
budget  outlays  of  the  Federal  Government 
shall  not  exceed  its  receipts. 

The  instruction  also  directed  the 
managers  to  agree  with  Senate 
Amendment  No.  62  restoring  the 
$3,000  cap  on  members'  tax  deductions 
for  living  expenses.  The  conference 
report  managers  report  amendment 
No.  62  in  disagreement  with  the  inten- 


tion of  offering  a  motion  in  conform- 
ance with  the  instructions  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Fazio's  amendment  will  impose 
a  statutory  ceiling  of  30  percent  of  a 
Member's  aggregate  annual  salary  on 
outside  earned  income,  bringing  the 
other  body  imder  the  practice  now  ob- 
served by  the  House.  This  amendment 
is  not  germane  to  Senate  Amendment 
No.  62  and  required  a  waiver  of  clause 
7,  rule  XVI,  the  germaneness  rule, 
which  is  included  in  this  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  the  difficult 
budgetary  and  political  circumstances 
in  which  we  find  ourselves,  this  rule  is 
fair  and  reasonable.  I  urge  my  col- 
league to  support  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  502. 

D  1045 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  defeat  of 
this  rule.  In  the  event  that  It  should 
pass,  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
defeat  this  urgent  supplemental  bill  in 
its  present  form. 

After  all,  think  how  much  fun  we 
have  had  with  this  bill,  this  urgent  or, 
as  it  was  subsequently  called,  urgent, 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  We  have  been  dinging  aroimd 
with  this  thing  for  3  months.  We  have 
all  played  with  it. 

Oh,  we  have  had  fun.  Yes,  Republi- 
cans have  played  aroimd  with  it.  We 
had  our  housing  version  involving  the 
ssnifuels  transfer  to  housing  and,  oh, 
yes,  clearly  the  Democrats  in  the 
House  have  had  f  im  with  it.  too.  They 
put  in  their  housing  version. 

Naturally  when  it  went  to  the  other 
body  they  had  a  blast,  as  they  always 
do.  We  passed  it  in  the  House  at  $5.99 
billion  and  the  other  body  went  merri- 
ly to  $10  billion.  Of  course,  they  had 
to  get  in  their  licks  also  on  the  tax  de- 
duction issue.  And  now  we  will  have  a 
little  something  extra  to  say  on  that 
issue.  So.  my  goodness,  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues, if  we  actually  pass  this  thing 
what  do  we  have  to  play  with  for  the 
next  few  days. 

This  has  gone  from  the  ridiculous  to 
the  sublime.  I  think  it  is  time  that  we 
called  a  halt  to  the  games  and  get  to 
the  point  where  we  can  quickly  pass  a 
genuine  urgent  supplemental. 

My  guess  is  that  at  some  point  the 
bill  we  have  before  us  is  going  to  fall 
of  its  own  weight  and  collapse  in  a 
puddle  of  politics  in  the  well  of  the 
House.  Perhaps  then  we  wiU  pass  a 
clean  urgent  supplemental. 

The  sooner  we  do  it  the  better,  be- 
cause we  have  some  agencies  and  some 
people  who  are  in  genuine  need  of 
funding  through  this  bill. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  look  at  what 
we  have  done.  We  should  be  ashamed, 
say  we  are  sorry,  and  then  do  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  good  of 
this  coimtry  and  for  the  great  number 
of  people  who  are  depending  on  this 
urgent  supplementaL 


Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Am  I  correct  that  this  rule  makes  in 
order  budget  waivers? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Let  me  speak  to  that  if  I 
could.  Then  I  will  yield  further  in  a 
minute. 

But  first.  Just  let  me  stress  the  cost 
of  this  bill. 

It  was  passed  by  the  House  last 
month  at  a  level  of  $5.99  billion  and 
has  now  been  reported  out  of  confer- 
ence with  a  price  tag  of  over  $8.9  bil- 
lion. It  therefore  comes  back  to  this 
body  half  again  as  large  as  when  it 
left.  It  is  an  expensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which  invites  a  Presidential  veto. 

However,  aside  from  its  tremendous 
cost,  there  is  another  serious  problem 
concerning  this  bUl,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  mentioned 
that  is  the  budget  celling  waiver  which 
must  be  granted  if  we  are  to  consider 
the  bill  at  all.  Unless  we  waive  section 
311(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  by  adopting  this  rule,  the  entire 
conference  report  would  be  subject  to 
a  point  of  order.  Section  311(a)  is  that 
portion  of  the  Budget  Act  which  pro- 
hibits consideration  of  appropriation 
bills  which  exceed  the  levels  set  in  the 
most  recently  agreed  to  conctirrent 
resolution  on  the  budget. 

As  my  colleagues  are  no  doubt 
aware,  the  budget  resolution  which 
was  the  subject  of  so  much  debate  in 
recent  days  is  still  in  conference  and  is 
therefore  not  yet  in  effect.  Therefore, 
the  budget  we  are  still  operating  under 
at  the  moment  is  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1982,  which  was  adopted  last  year.  It  is 
that  older  budget  ceiling  which  the 
urgent  supplemental  bill  breaches  and 
which  would  have  to  be  waived  if  we 
are  to  consider  this  bill. 

Some  Members  of  the  House  might 
contend  that  it  makes  no  difference  if 
we  violate  the  celling  set  in  the  second 
budget  resolution,  since  v,e  are  about 
to  have  a  new  budget  in  place  in  a 
matter  of  weelcs.  That  is  certainly  an 
argiunent  which  has  some  appeal  to 
certain  of  my  colleagues.  Indeed,  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  (Mr.  Whit- 
ten)  has  stated  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  that  the  absence  of  a  new 
budget  renders  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal bill  merely  in  technical  nonconfor- 
mance with  section  311. 

I  would  stress  to  the  Members  of 
this  House,  however,  that  the  bill 
before  us  may  actually  breach  the  new 
budget— the  one  which  is  not  yet  in 
place.  Of  course,  we  will  not  Imow  for 
suire  imtil  the  budget  conferees  com- 
plete their  work. 

Yesterday  afternoon,  members  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules  were  present- 
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ed  with  a  letter  signed  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget  (Mr.  Joires)  strongly 
opposing  a  waiver  of  section  311  in 
connection  with  this  bill.  The  chair- 
man stated  that  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  had  determined  by  a  vote  of  11 
to  6  to  oppose  granting  a  waiver  for 
this  bill. 

The  Rules  Committee's  action  in  re- 
sponse to  this  letter  was  imprecedent- 
ed.  It  is  the  first  time  in  my  memory 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  disre- 
garded the  advise  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee on  a  311(a)  waiver  of  this  mag- 
nitude. 

There  appears  to  be  some  honest  dis- 
agreement among  the  Members  of 
that  committee  as  to  whether  the  new 
budget  will  provide  room  for  this 
urgent  supplemental  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  It  would  certainly  seem  wise  for 
us  to  hold  off  on  this  appropriation 
bill  at  least  until  such  time  as  we  know 
whether  it  is  the  budget  buster  that  I 
suspect  it  is. 

Because  our  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Committee  were  tied  up  in 
meetings  on  the  conference  on  the 
budget  that  we  passed  in  the  House 
last  week  they  were  not  able  to  appear 
before  the  Rules  Committee.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  that  we  the  case  be- 
cause we  needed  to  hear  from  them. 

But  I  think  we  are  setting  a  new 
precedent  here  by  waiving  the  Budget 
Act.  section  311(a)  and  we  are  doing  so 
on  a  bad  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  want  to  mention 
an  additional  aspect  of  this  rule, 
making  in  order  an  amendment  print- 
ed in  the  Record  of  June  15  by  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio).  This  amendment  would  have 
the  effect  of  imposing  upon  Members 
of  the  other  body  the  same  limit  on 
outside  earned  income  under  which  we 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  must 
now  operate.  If  the  Fazio  amendment 
should  pass,  aU  Members  of  the  House 
and  Senate  would  be  subject  to  a  limit 
on  outside  earned  income  of  30  per- 
cent of  their  congressional  salaries, 
which  at  this  time  comes  to  just  over 
$18,000  per  year  in  outside  income.  I 
share  the  gentleman's  feeling  that 
Members  of  both  bodies  ought  to  be 
treated  equally  in  this  respect,  and  it 
is  not  that  portion  of  the  rule  with 
which  I  quarrel.  If  this  rule  is  defeated 
today— and  I  hope  that  it  is— I  shall  be 
happy  to  support  Mr.  Fazio  in  his  ef- 
forts through  another  vehicle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal bill  contains  a  nuteber  of  items 
which  are  extremely  attractive  to  the 
Members  of  this  House.  A  great  por- 
tion of  the  funds  which- this  bUl  would 
appropriate  are  indeed  urgently 
needed.  However,  I  would  strongly 
submit  that  the  bill  goes  overboard  in 
many  areas  of  spending.  If  we  in  the 
Congress  can  ever  hope  to  get  a 
handle  on  Federal  spending,  we  can  ill 
afford  to  set  the  example  of  waiving 


the  budget  deiling  on  the  first  major 
spending  bill  to  come  before  us  after 
our  budget  debate. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  down 
this  rule.       | 

Mr.  WALI^at.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y^ld? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WAiMeR.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielolng. 

Do  I  undeiBtand  the  gentleman  that 
with  regard  to  the  budget  waivers  that 
we  are  not  only  waiving  the  Budget 
Act  for  1982  but  the  gentleman  has 
some  suspicions  that  there  may  be 
spending  in  this  biU  that  will  impact 
on  the  budg^  that  we  have  adopted  in 
this  House  f^r  1983  and,  in  fact,  there 
may  not  be  brovisions  in  that  budget 
to  cover  sonje  of  the  spending  that  is 
being  authorized  here? 

Mr.  LOTT;  I  am  not  an  expert  in 
these  budget  figures.  But  in  the  Rules 
Committee  discussion  yesterday  that 
specter  was  ibised  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  So  thefe  is  some  question  about 
it.  [ 

I  have  been  told  by  one  member  of 
the  Budget  Committee  that  probably 
there  Is  not  a  problem  with  the  budget 
we  passed  l&tt  week  but  it  is  not  clear 
at  this  pointt.  When  it  is  not  clear,  if 
you  are  going  to  consider  something 
like  this,  yoi4  have  to  waive  the  Budget 
Act. 

But  at  the  I  very  minimum  it  is  clear- 
ly a  problem  with  the  second  concur- 
rent budget  {resolution  of  fiscal  year 
1982. 

Mr.  WALTER.  I  t^iank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MYE^.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT]  I  jield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indian4. 

Mr.  MYEI|S.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

The  gentlfman  is  recommending  a 
no  vote  on  the  rule.  What  would  be 
the  sequence  for  the  urgent  supple- 
mental in  the  event  that  the  nile  is  de- 
feated this  morning? 

Mr.  LOTTi  Of  course,  as  we  have  al- 
ready seen,  iou  can  do  just  about  any- 
thing you  want  to  with  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental. It  could  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Comniittee  and  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee couldl  then  hear  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  oommittee  and  the  ranking 
Republican  member  and  make  a  deter- 
mination as  to  whether  or  not  the 
waiver  would  be  in  order  or  whether  or 
not  we  should  wait  until  we  get  the 
other  budgel  resolution,  or  until  some 
other  action  was  taken. 

It  could  actually  be  sent  back  for 
some  further  action.  I  believe  that 
would  make  sure  that  it  was  within 
the  budget  ceiling,  within  the  budget 
level.  f 

It  is  possible,  in  my  mind,  that  it 
could  even  be  taken  back— I  am  not 
sure  what  the  procedure  would  be- 
but    taken  jback    and    a    clean    bill 
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brought  to  the  floor  of  the  House,  and 
that  could  be  dohe  pretty  quickly,  as 
the  gentleman  ott  the  Appropriations 
Committee  know^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  li  the  gentleman  will 
continue  to  yield,Ithis  is  the  thing  that 
I  wondered  about.  If  it  goes  back  to 
the  Rules  Committee  are  we  then 
better  off  than  wf  are  today? 

The  vote  was  rather  substantial  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  would  you  really  change  it  or 
would  it  go  back  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee?  | 

Mr.  LOTT.  Thi  vote  in  the  Budget 
Committee  as  a  matter  of  fact,  was  a 
substantial  ll-tojG  not  to  waive  the 
Budget  Act.  I 

Mr.  MYERS.  Tiiat  is  what  I  meant. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Butithe  vote  in  the  Rules 
Committee  on  the  rule  was  on  a  voice 
vote,  but  it  was  a,  divided  voice  vote.  I 
will  put  it  that  way. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Ifhe  gentleman  is  not 
siu'e  whether  it  irould  go  back  to  the 
Rules  Committee!  or  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  what? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  assume  that  it  would  go 
back  to  the  Rule^  Committee  prelimi- 
narily. J 

Mr.  LONG  of  4>ouisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yijeld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana,    j 

Mr.  LONG  ofj  Louisiana.  I  think 
there  Is  one  m|siuiderstanding  here 
with  respect  to  the  requirement  of  the 
waiver  of  311(a)  which  is  the  fact  that 
it  might  exceedj  the  limitations  im- 
posed upon  therei  or,  as  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  said,  it  is  nothing  at 
this  stage  but  speculation  on  the  part 
of  everyone.  j 

Even  if  it  went  back  to  the  Rules 
Committee  and  the  justification  for 
the  waiver  of  311(a)  now  is  because  of 
the  fact  that  the  Budget  Act  is  not  or 
the  resolution  is  |  not  in  place,  so  even 
if  it  went  back  it|would  still  require  an 
amendment  to  31 1(a)  if  it  were  going 
to  be  considered  it  this  time. 

Mr.  MYERS.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  as  J  understand  it,  as  I 
believe  the  situktion  exists  now,  it 
does  not  lie  wittiin  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  remedy  and 
correct  this  bill  i^d  make  adjustments 
that  are  necessary  to  get  it  passed  if 
you  do  not  waive  311(a);  is  that  right? 

In  other  word&  it  would  have  to  go 
back  to  Appropr^tions  to  really  bring 
it  into  conformity  with  311(a)? 

Mr.  LONG  ofj  Louisiana.  It  would 
have  to  go  back  do  the  conference.  It  is 
out  of  the  Appr(ipriations  Committee. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG  of  louisiana.  As  the  gen- 
tleman knows,  it  would  have  to  go 
back  to  the  conference  if  the  rule  were 
rejected.  But  it  would  still  even  then. 
If  it  were  acted  u  pon  prior  to  the  adop- 
tion of  a  budge  r  resolution,  it  would 
require  a  waiver  >f  311(a). 
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Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  may  reclaim  my 
time,  that  would  be  the  case  only  if 
the  conference  did  not  take  action  to 
bring  it  down  to  a  level  that  would  be 
within  the  budget  level. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  The  gentle- 
man is  incorrect  because  it  is  merely  a 
speculation  as  to  the  amounts.  No 
budget  resolution  is  in  place  at  this 
time  and  no  question  has  been  raised. 

It  is  Just  the  very  fact  that  it  is  not 
in  place  that  requires  the  311(a) 
waiver. 

Mr.  MYERS.  But  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee cannot  make  those  changes;  is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  LOTT.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MYERS.  It  is  going  to  have  to 
go  biujk  to  the  conference  or  Appro- 
priations or  the  other  body. 

Mr.  LOTT.  For  the  appropriations. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CowTE). 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  March 
23  of  this  year  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations reported  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  On  May  12  that  bill  passed 
the  House,  imder  a  rule  which  waived 
section  311  of  the  Budget  Act. 

Today  we  are  again  asking  that  sec- 
tion 311  of  the  Budget  Act  be  waived, 
so  we  can  present  to  the  House  a  con- 
ference report  on  that  bill.  When  the 
rule  was  first  debated  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  and  on  the  floor,  the 
ceilings  in  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1982  had  already  been 
exceeded  by  some  $42  billion  in  out- 
lays. Under  those  circumstances,  I 
argued  that  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion was  irrelevant,  and  that  section 
311  should  be  waived  so  that  the 
House  could  work  its  will  on  the 
urgent  supplemental. 

In  my  opinion  the  situation  has  not 
changed.  The  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  1982  is  still  irrelevant. 
There  are  many  appropriations  in  this 
supplemental  which  are  still  urgent. 
Section  311  should  be  waived  so  that 
the  recommendations  of  the  conferees 
can  be  brought  before  the  House  for 
appropriate  action. 

There  are  many  real  problems  with 
this  bill.  There  are  many  reasons  why 
Members  may  choose  to  vote  against 
the  conference  report.  I  will  speak  to 
those  issues  during  debate  on  the  con- 
ference report. 

However,  passage  or  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  should  be  the  only 
issue  before  the  House.  That  issue 
should  be  decided  by  the  political 
Judgment  of  each  Member  on  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  conferees,  and 
not  on  the  basis'  of  the  totals  in  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
1982,  or  by  a  misguided  concern  for 
the  integrity  of  a  budget  process 
which  has  become  thoroughly  corrupt- 
ed and  discredited  by  poUtical  games- 
manship and  Jurisdictional  squabbling. 


The  rule  also  makes  in  order  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  California,  the 
chairman  of  the  Legislative  Subcom- 
mittee, that  would  place  a  limit  on 
income  that  may  be  earned  by  any 
Member  of  either  House  of  Congress. 
The  limit  would  be  the  same  as  that 
which  now  applies  to  Members  of  the 
House;  namely,  30  percent  of  our  base 
salary. 

I  will  speak  to  that  amendment  at 
the  appropriate  time.  For  the  moment, 
I  simply  note  for  the  Members  of  the 
House  that  a  vote  for  the  rule  is  a  vote 
to  make  that  amendment  in  order. 

I  urge  a  vote  for  the  rule. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteh). 

D    1100 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess 
this  matter  had  to  come  to  a  head 
sometime. 

I  take  the  floor  at  this  time  to  point 
out  that  I  was  a  cochairman  of  the 
study  group  that  recommended  the 
Budget  Act  and  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee. We  very  carefully  recommended— 
and  the  act  provides— that  the  first 
budget  resolution  each  year  should 
only  set  targets.  Later,  near  the  start 
of  the  fiscal  year  and  after  Congress 
had  acted  on  various  spending  and 
taxing  matters,  ceilings  were  to  be  es- 
tablished. And  then,  if  necessary,  we 
can  reconcile  and  make  adjustments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  the  Budget 
Act.  I  always  have.  The  Congress 
needs  the  discipline  it  provides.  But  we 
need  to  get  back  to  the  original  rea- 
sons it  was  proposed.  We  need  to 
return  to  the  basic  strength  of  the  act. 

During  the  1960's  and  1970's  the 
growing  use  of  contract  authority, 
backdoor  Treasury  borrowing  and  en- 
titlements flowing  from  legislative 
bills  and  not  appropriations  bills— con- 
stituted the  central  impetus  for  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act.  Through- 
out studies  of  the  fiscal  process  in  the 
legislative  branch,  the  utility  of  the 
regular  appropriation  process  to  the 
Congress  became  abimdantly  evident. 
The  Congress  therefore  wisely  includ- 
ed in  the  budget  legislation  the  sound 
provision  for  first  setting  up  targets- 
then  later  firm  aggregate  ceilings— and 
further  that  such  targets  be  estab- 
lished for  functional  categories  rather 
than  appropriations  bills  or  appropri- 
ation line  items.  It  was  apparent  then 
and  is  now  that  the  Budget  Committee 
would  not  be  able,  timewise,  to  hear 
numerous  witnesses  on  many  items  as 
do  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  the  various  legislative  committees. 
The  Budget  Committee  itself  was  cre- 
ated to  help  prevent  programs  from 
bypassing  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  the  recon- 
ciliation process,  which  was  imposed 


by  the  Congress  on  itself  last  year 
through  the  first  budget  resolution,  is 
contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  I  share  the 
concern  of  others  about  the  direction 
of  overall  congressional  procedures 
and  the  threat  those  procedures  make 
to  the  entire  Budget  Act  and  the  or- 
derly and  effective  operation  of  the 
Congress. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  reconciliation 
process  has  been  diverted  to  purposes 
for  which  it  was  never  intended.  Sec- 
tion 310  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  (PubUc  Law  93-344)  specif- 
ically places  the  order  of  reconciliation 
after  the  adoption  of  the  second 
budget  resolution  and  provides  for 
completion  of  the  process  by  Septem- 
ber 25.  The  Budget  Committee's  justi- 
fication for  considering  reconciliation 
in  the  middle  of  the  budget  process  is 
based  on  the  following  two  lines  ap- 
pearing in  section  301  of  the  act  con- 
cerning matters  which  may  appear  in 
the  first  budget  resolution:  "Any  other 
procedure  which  is  considered  appro- 
priate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
act."  I  think  this  uses  that  section  for 
purposes  never  imagined  or  intended 
by  the  authors  of  the  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  according  to  the  time- 
table established  by  the  Budget  Act. 
the  conference  agreement  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  should  be  in  place 
by  May  15.  There  are  only  37  legisla- 
tive days  remaining  between  now  and 
September  15— and  that  includes  all 
Mondays  and  FYidays.  And  the  track 
record  is  not  encouraging.  For  1980, 
Congress  did  not  complete  action  on 
the  second  budget  resolution  until  74 
days  after  the  September  15  deadline 
established  by  the  Budget  Act.  In  1981 
the  date  was  missed  by  66  days.  And 
last  year  it  was  not  until  December 
10— or  85  days  after  September  15— 
that  the  second  budget  resolution  was 
adopted.  So  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
here  can  honestly  say  they  think  the 
Congress  will  adopt  a  second  budget 
resolution  for  1983  before  October  1. 

I  do  not  need  to  remind  the  member- 
ship that  all  we  did  last  December  was 
perpetuate  the  unrealistic  amounts 
contained  in  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion for  1982.  We  made  the  targets  of 
the  first  resolution  the  ceilings  in  the 
second.  At  that  time  we  had  a  pledge 
from  the  Budget  Committee  to  bring 
to  the  House  early  in  this  session  a 
worluible  resolution.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  mid-June  and  we  are  still  operating 
under  the  unreasonable  ceilings  set  in 
December.  We  all  know  what  problems 
that  has  caused.  It  has  held  up  a 
major  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  This  bin  was  reported  from 
the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions on  March  23— 2  %  months  ago. 
Floor  consideration  was  delayed  until 
mid-May,  largely  because  there  was  no 
workable  budget  resolution.  Confer- 
ence on  the  bill  occurred  last  week. 
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And— for  the  first  time  I  can  remem- 
ber, a  rule  Is  required  for  the  confer- 
ence report  because  it  provides  new 
spending  authority  which  exceeds  the 
totally  unrealistic  amoimts  in  the 
budget  resolution.  The  funds  are  vital- 
ly needed  for  student  loans,  for  EPA 
wastewater  treatment  facilities,  and 
for  the  Treasury  Department  to  be 
able  to  issue  checks,  among  other 
things.  I  do  not  believe  any  one  seri- 
ously questions  the  need  for  the  funds. 
We  as  a  Congress  should  not  tie  our 
hands  so  that  we  do  not  have  the  pro- 
cedures available  to  provide  for  the 
coimtry's  urgent  needs. 

Concembig  the  budget  resolution 
passed  by  the  House  last  week  may  I 
say  I  voted  for  the  Jones  substitute  be- 
cause it  set  targets,  at  least,  at  this 
stage.  The  provision  of  the  substitute 
of  my  good  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio  (Ml.  Latta)  provides  that  if  a 
second  budget  resolution  is  not  adopt- 
ed by  September  25,  then  the  original 
targets  become  binding  ceilings. 

The  House  should  be  aware  that 
even  if  the  targets  in  the  first  resolu- 
tion are  automatically  transformed 
into  ceilings  without  subsequent  con- 
gressional action— it  will  result  in  little 
or  no  real  savings  to  the  Government. 
For  the  past  4  years  amended  second 
resolutions  have  been  required  in 
order  to  fund  anticipated  as  well  as 
unanticipated  supplemental  appro- 
priations. 

The  targets  established  last  May  for 
1982  and  turned  into  ceilings  in  De- 
cember are  belatedly  being  drastically 
amended  by  the  budget  resolution 
passed  last  week.  The  deficit  figure  in- 
creases from  $42.5  billion  to  more  than 
$100  billion.  But  the  reason  for  this  in- 
crease is  not  the  fault  of  the  appro- 
priations process.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  still  under  its  budget  au- 
thority and  outlay  allocations  for  1982 
umder  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act, 
even  if  the  urgent  supplemental  is  con- 
sidered. Spending  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams far  in  excess  of  earlier  estimates 
has  caused  the  ceilings  to  be  sur- 
passed. The  major  result  for  these 
large  increases  is  the  unrealistic  eco- 
nomic assumptions  reflected  in  the 
earlier  resolutions.  Unemployment 
and  interest  rates  have  been  consider- 
ably higher  than  estimated,  resulting 
in  the  greater  payout  rates.  The  same 
thing  could  easily  happen  in  1983.  And 
the  unemplojmaent  checlu  will  be  pro- 
vided and  the  interest  on  the  public 
debt  will  be  paid.  It  will  be  the  discre- 
tionary programs  fimded  through  the 
appropriations  process  which  will 
again  bear  the  brunt  of  this. 

Our  Budget  Committee  was  created 
because  we  needed  it.  While  the  Ap- 
pn^iriations  Committee  had  been  suc- 
cessful holding  appropriations  below 
the  administrations,  requests  58  per- 
cent of  the  expenditures  were  bypass- 
ing otir  committee  where  we  did  hold 
the  line.  The  trouble  was  entitlements. 


where  the  fenabling  legislation  re- 
quired the  mpney  to  be  spent  without 
further  actioti  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Our  trouble  was  back-door 
spending,  wtiere  the  expenditures 
were  bypassing  the  annual  review 
process  of  our  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, which  has  a  wonderful  track 
record  of  holiing  down  the  spending. 

But  the  Biuget  Committee  has  neg- 
lected the  eniitlement  issue.  It  has  ne- 
glected the  bick-door  spending.  It's  ac- 
tions have  b4en  unnecessarily  concen- 
trated on  the  appropriations  process. 
One  result  hits  been  that  the  process 
has  been  delayed  and  we  have  had  to 
nm  the  Government  through  continu- 
ing resolutions.  We  have  had  to  resort 
to  this  the  last  2  years  because  our 
friends  on  ttie  other  side  and  on  this 
side  did  not  meet  the  deadlines  estab- 
lished in  the  Budget  Act. 

I  am  sorry  a  rule  is  necessary  for 
this  conference  report.  I  hope  this  will 
be  an  isolated  circimistance.  The  Ap- 
propriations Pommittee  greatly  appre- 
ciate the  continued  cooperation  of 
the  Rules  Committee  during  its  con- 
sideration of  ^his  bill. 

May  I  say  now  to  my  friend  from 
Mississippi,  and  others,  that  under 
present  conditions  you  would  have  to 
ask  for  a  waiver  for  even  $1  of  new 
spending  beckuse  the  amounts  in  the 
existing  budget  resolution,  which 
never  was  re&listic,  have  been  exceed- 
ed. J 

I  testified  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee yesterday  concerning  the  need  for 
waivers  for  this  conference  report. 
Considering  the  length  of  time  the 
Budget  Committee  has  taken  in  past 
years  and  in  the  preceding  months,  I 
do  not  see  why  members  of  the  Budget 
Committee  oould  not  have  testified 
before  the  Rules  Committee  yester- 
day, also.  It  Would  not  have  interrupt- 
ed their  rate  I  of 
prior  actions. 

But  be  thfit  as  it  may.  what  the. 
letter  from  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  Jdnzs)  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee meanf  was  that  they  could  not 
get  along,  thit  they  had  not  gotten  to- 
gether and  (jd  not  want  the  rest  of  us 
to  be  able  tq  proceed,  even  when  it  is 
vitaUy  needed. 

Now.  thert  are  plenty  of  items  in 
this  bill  thati  I  would  differ  with.  But 
let  me  tell  you.  we  have  a  committee 
with  13  sul^ommlttees.  Let  me  go 
back  a  littl^  bit.  Tou  luiow.  when 
President  Reagan  came  into  office,  he 
asked  our  committee  to  cut  $15.1  bil- 
lion, to  res<4nd  that  much  in  appro- 
priations already  made.  We  came  up 
with  a  reduction  of  $14.3  billion.  He 
asked  us  th^n  to  go  along  with  a  10- 
percent  cut  lin  the  budget.  We  went 
along  with  ihat.  Then  he  asked  me 
personaUy  t0  help  with  the  next  one. 
where  they  asked  for  another  12  per- 
cent. We  went  along  with  7  percent. 
All  of  our  friends  on  the  Senate  side 
went  along-jand  few  objected  on  this 


progress,  as  Judged  by 


side— so  we  went  ^ong  with  7  percent. 
That  is  the  one  tnat  was  vetoed.  I  was 
asked  if  I  minded.  I  said,  "Oh,  no,  I 
would  rather  than  his  name  was  on  it 
than  mine,"  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  I  had  done  what  I  was  requested 
to  do.  1 

So  let  me  tell  you  this:  We  can  argue 
backward  and  forward.  You  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  is  doing  it  this 
way  because  there  is  no  other  way.  We 
had  to  ask  for  a  \«laiver.  I  am  trybig  to 
keep  the  Appropriations  Committee 
from  having  to  run  the  Government 
by  continuing  re^lution.  So  there  is 
no  way  around  wltat  it  is.  If  you  want 
the  Government  to  come  to  a  stand- 
still, if  you  want  to  say  to  the  world 
that  we  can  no  lohger  legislate,  defeat 
this  rule  and  prove  it. 

Mr.  LONG  of  U>uisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  myself,  such  time  as  I  may 
consume.  I 

I  think  one  addiitional  point  needs  to 
be  clarified  for  the  record.  The  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott)  was 
speaking  about  this  rule  establishing  a 
precedent.  It  doesi  not  in  fact  establish 
a  precedent. 

The  Rules  Committee  in  at  least 
seven  other  instances,  including  the 
supplemental  appkY>priation  bill  itself, 
first  made  the  bill  in  order  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  rule 
that  waived  section  311(a).  So  it  is  not 
precedent-establishing. 

I  do  say,  as  I  laid  in  my  prepared 
statement — and  I  <  reiterate— that  it  is 
an  unusual  proce|dure.  We  have  been 
very  reluctant  to  grant  311(a)  waivers 
because  that  section  is  the  heart  and 
soul  of  the  Budg^  Act.  We  have  been 
very  reluctant,  but  in  this  instance  we 
did  feel  that  it  wa^  Justified  to  do  it. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mt.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  I 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Is  it  not  a  fact,  though, 
that  the  Rules  Committee  has  been 
very  hesitant  and.  in  fact,  has  not 
before,  or  only  very  rarely,  waived  the 
Budget  Act  when  in  fact  we  had  a 


strong  letter  frof 
mlttee  saying 
this  budget  waive^ 

Mr.  LONG  of 
question  about  tl 
not  a  precedent. 


the  Budget  Com- 
do  not  recommend 
•? 

suisiana.  There  is  no 
it.  We  have.  But  it  is 
We  have  done  it  in 
the  past,  and  we  have  done  it  imder 
the  circumstances  such  as  obtained 
here  today.  j 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yl(  Id? 

Mr.  LONG  of  LiOulsiana.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  fn  >m  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  cfll  attention  to  the 
Speaker  and  to  Che  membership  that 
we  should  have  our  appropriation  bills 
for  1983  before  this  House  right  now. 
We  cannot  get  to  them  because  of  the 


lack  of  a  budget 


Budget  Committ «.  the  target  budget 


resolution  from  the 
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resolution,  not  the  Budget  Act.  So  the 
outlook  right  now  is  that,  because  of 
the  failure  to  get  together  by  the 
Budget  Committee— I  see  the  chair- 
man here- we  are  tied  up  to  where 
there  is  no  way  for  us  to  bring  the  reg- 
ular bills  up,  which  we  should  have 
before  the  House  right  now,  but  we 
cannot  get  them  up  to  consider  them. 
Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 

(lILr.  JOHBS). 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  watching  some  of 
the  debate  on  the  rule  and  the  discus- 
sion of  the  Budget  Committee's  recom- 
mendation that  a  waiver  not  be  grant- 
ed. It  is  true  that  on  a  show  of  hands 
yesterday  meml}ers  of  the  Budget 
Committee  voted  not  to  recommend  a 
waiver  for  this  urgent  supplemental. 

However,  I  think  it  needs  to  be 
pointed  out  that  under  either  the 
Latta  substitute  as  passed  by  the 
House  last  week  or  the  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  other  body,  a 
waiver  would  not  be  necessary.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  now 
affirmed  that  ttiis  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  could  be  accommo- 
dated under  either  one  of  those 
budget  resolutions. 

I  surmise  that  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee took  the  position  of  not  recom- 
mending a  waiver  at  this  time  because, 
under  the  budget  resolution  as  it  now 
exists,  the  second  resolution  that  was 
passed  last  fall,  a  waiver  would  be  nec- 
essary. But  very  clearly  we  are  in  con- 
ference now  with  the  other  body  to 
work  out  a  first  budget  resolution  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  a  final  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1982,  and  very 
clearly  that  conference  report  will  ac- 
commodate this  lu-gent  supplemental. 

So  however  you  feel  about  the 
urgent  supplemental  itself,  you  can 
vote  that  way  on  the  bill.  But  I  do  not 
think  you  need  to  vote  down  a  rule  on 
the  basis  of  a  waiver  not  being  recom- 
mended by  the  Budget  Committee. 

I  would  further  point  out  that  I 
talked  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  late  yesterday  afternoon 
concerning  this  matter.  Mr.  Latta  was 
not  at  the  Budget  Committee  meeting 
yesterday  morning.  At  that  time  I 
asked  him  tf  he  desired  to  join  me  in 
writing  a  letter  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee stating  that  no  waiver  would  be  re- 
quired under  the  fiscal  year  1982  ceil- 
ing which  will  be  established  in  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution when  it  comes  out  of  confer- 
ence, and  he  indicated  to  me  that  he 
would  Join  me  in  such  a  letter  and 
would  not  oppose  waiving  the  rule  in 
this  particular  instance. 

And  so  the  point  that  I  want  to 
make  is.  if  you  are  against  the  appro- 
priations bill  itself,  you  can  vote  that 


way;  but  that  should  be  voted  on  after 
the  approval  of  the  rule. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  one  question. 

Is  the  gentleman  now  sasrlng  that, 
after  further  consideration  or  investi- 
gation and  in  spite  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee vote  of  11  to  6,  he  is  now  sup- 
porting this  rule  which  waives  the 
Budget  Act,  even  though  such  a 
waiver  may  in  fact  be  necessary  as  it 
applies  to  the  second  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1982? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  beUeve  that  the 
letter  which  the  Budget  Committee 


Now  I  think  we  see  that  is  not  true. 
We  hear  at  one  point  that  such  a 
budget  waiver  is  rarely  done.  When 
this  argument  is  made  that  it  is  such  a 
precedent  we  should  not  do  it,  some- 
one Jumm  up  and  sajrs,  "Oh.  no.  we 
did  not  quite  mean  that.  It  has  been 
done  seven  times  in  recent  years." 
What  it  means  is,  when  it  suits  our 
fancy,  we  will  waive  the  budget  rules, 
we  will  waive  the  budget  figures  that 
we  have  established  after  much  strain- 
ing and  groaning  and  exercising  our- 
selves. 

In  other  words,  when  it  really  gets 
into  the  clinches,  we  blink,  and  say, 
"Well,  we  really  did  not  mean  what  we 
did  just  2  weeks  ago,  or  what  we  did 


sent  to  the  Rules  Committee  said— or    l*st  year.  Even  though  we  are  hereby 


at  least  it  was  Intended  to  say— that 
under  the  budget  resolution  for  1982 
as  it  now  exists,  a  waiver  would  be  re- 
quired, and  the  committee  voted  11  to 
6  not  to  recommend  the  granting  of  a 
waiver  for  this  conference  report  to  be 
considered. 

However,  imder  both  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute as  passed  by  the  House  last 
week  or  the  budget  passed  by  the 
other  body,  a  waiver  would  not  be  re- 
quired. 

On  that  basis,  considering  the  fact 
that  we  have  started  conference  and 
hope  to  complete  it  this  week  and 
expect  to  have  a  conference  to  make 
in  order  this  particular  supplemental, 
I  would  not  oppose  the  waiver,  because 
by  the  time,  hopefully,  next  week, 
when  a  conference  report  is  adopted,  a 
waiver  would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  LUNGHEN). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  prerogatives  that  we  have  in  the 
House  is  the  ability  to  bring  our  chil- 
dren on  the  floor  to  see  what  happens 
here.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  do  that 
today,  to  bring  my  8-year-old  son,  to 
see  how  this  body  is  run.  And.  on 
second  thought.  I  wonder  if  I  should 
not  have  left  him  at  home.  One  of  the 
first  things  you  learn  when  you  are 
about  8  years  old  and  in  the  third 
grade  is  that  when  you  are  playing  a 
game,  you  have  to  establish  rules.  And 
if  you  are  not  willing  to  play  by  the 
rules,  maybe  the  game  is  not  worth 
playing. 

We  have  a  recommended  rule  that 
waives  the  budget  considerations.  Just 
a  couple  of  weeks  ago  some  eloquent 
pleas  were  made  on  the  floor— even  by 
you,  Mr  Speaker— saying  that  the 
American  people  demanded  and 
needed  a  budget.  It  was  said  that  if  we 
did  not  have  a  budget,  who  knows 
what  would  happen?  The  confidence 
the  American  people  have  in  this  insti- 
tution would  probably  fall. 

Why?  Because  we  needed  a  budget 
as  a  mechanism  to  allow  us  to  move 
forward  with  our  spending  resolutions 
so  we  could  do  the  people's  business. 


waiving  figures  under  the  second  con- 
current budget  resolution,  which  are 
supposed  to  be  the  binding  figures,  we 
do  not  really  believe  they  matter." 

What  Is  that  going  to  tell  the  money 
markets.  Wall  Street,  but,  more  impor- 
tantly, from  my  standpoint.  Main 
Street,  about  the  confidence  that  they 
can  have  in  this  House? 

I  think  it  says  to  them  that.  "You 
ought  to  be  on  guard  and  worry  about 
what  Congress  is  going  to  do  day  to 
day,  week  to  week,  month  to  month, 
session  by  session." 

We  may  say  that  we  want  to  bring 
spending  down  so  that  we  only  have  a 
$99.3  billion  deficit  this  next  year,  but 
maybe  this  signals  that  we  really  do 
not  mean  it. 

One  of  the  considerations  that  I 
argued  for  during  our  initial  round  of 
budget  talks  was  that  this  place  would 
not  fall  down  if  we  did  not  adopt  a 
budget.  Without  a  budget,  we  do  not 
have  to  go  under  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion. We  can  bring  appropriation  bills 
up  as  long  as  we  have  a  rule  that 
grants  a  waiver  of  the  budget  process, 
which,  of  course,  is  precisely  what  we 
are  doing  here  today. 

And  so  I  think  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  what  we  are  doing  to  this 
place.  If  the  budget  does  not  work,  let 
us  say  it  does  not  work,  get  away  from 
that  charade,  and  say  we  are  only 
going  to  deal  with  spending,  issue  by 
issue,  by  individual  appropriations  and 
supplemental  impropriations.  And 
while  these  things  are  being  consid- 
ered, I  think  we  ought  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  former 
Member  from  the  Democratic  side  of 
the  aisle,  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  Bob  Giaimo  who  said, 
after  we  had  our  exercise  in  futility 
Just  a  couple  of  weeks  ago: 

The  Members  of  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tives  did  much  more  than  fail  to  adopt  a 
budget  last  week.  They  supported  amend- 
ments to  unrealistlcally  Increase  diacretloo- 
ary  spending  at  the  expense  of  defense  .  .  . 
They  chose  to  ignore  unacceptable  growth 
in  entitlement  programs. .  .  . 

And  then  he  went  on  to  say: 
ParenthetlcaUy,  it  should  be  noted  that  in 
the  same  period  the  House,  unable  to  vote 
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budget  restraints,  did  vote  billions  to  subsi- 
dize mortgace  interest  payments. 

And  we  know  this  conference  report 
that  will  be  before  us  in  a  few  minutes, 
after  we  pass  this  rule,  has  an  even 
larger  bailout  for  the  housing  industry 
than  that  which  the  House  voted  just 
a  couple  of  weelts  ago. 

Then,  Mr.  Oialmo,  our  distinguished 
former  Member,  said  this: 

How  irresponsible!  The  way  to  help  the 
housing  Industry  Is  to  bring  down  real  inter- 
est rates.  And  that  means  a  responsible  Fed- 
eral budget  .  .  .  The  House  has  had  Its 
temper  tantrum.  Now  it  must  get  down  to 
the  people's  business  and  adopt  a  budget  of 
restraint. 

And  then  he  said: 

Extraordinary  times  demand  heroic  ac- 
tions and  not  politics  as  usual. 

D  Ills 

I  would  submit.  Members  of  this 
House,  that  this  is  politics  as  usual. 
This  is  not  heroic  action  that  people 
are  asking  us  to  take  back  home.  This 
thing  busts  the  budget  tremendously. 

How  much  of  the  rescissions  that 
the  President  asked  for  are  in  this? 
Only  about  half  of  them.  After  we  put 
half  of  the  rescissions  back  in,  we 
added  billions  to  bail  out  part  of  the 
housing  industry.  By  the  way  it  only 
bails  out  part.  That  is,  if  you  buy  a 
new  house  you  might  be  helped  by 

this.  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  LuNGREN)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  LUNCREN.  If  you  happen  to  be 
an  individual  out  there  who  has  had 
his  house  on  the  market  for  13 
months,  as  someone  I  Just  spoke  to  in 
my  district  in  the  last  couple  of  weeks 
has,  this  will  not  help  you.  In  fact  this 
will  hurt  you  because  the  smart 
money  will  move  to  new  housing,  not 
already  existing  housing. 

So  all  those  people  out  there  who 
have  homes  that  they  have  been 
trying  to  sell  for  the  last  13  months 
will  not  be  helped  by  this,  instead, 
they  will  be  put  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage against  those  people  who  have 
new  housing  to  sell.  We  ought  to  keep 
that  in  mind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  repeat  my  major 
point:  Either  this  place  is  going  to 
work  or  it  is  not  going  to  work. 

I  suggest  that  waiving  the  budget 
rule  in  this  significant  way  is  not  the 
way  for  us  to  go  about  doing  our  busi- 
ness. Neither  is  it  the  way  to  go  about 
doing  our  business  to  adopt  an  urgent 
supplemental  that  evidently  was  not 
urgent  enough  for  us  to  bring  up  to 
this  House  for  several  months.  Re- 
member, it  is  no  longer  merely  a  sup- 
plemental, it  has  gone  far  beyond  a 
supplemental,  it  is  now  a  major  bail- 
out bill  causing  further  deficits  on  tax 
increases  in  the  midst  of  a  recession 


and   will   havt   exactly   the   opposite 
effect  we  wand 

Mr.  LONG  Of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  nginute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  asked 
for  this  time  to  point  out  that  we  have 
only  52  working  days  till  the  beginning 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  Budget  Com- 
mittee was  supposed  to  have  agreed 
with  its  counterpart  on  the  Senate 
side  by  May  15.  They  are  just  now 
meeting. 

What  would  you  do,  if  you  had  the 
obligations  w^  have  to  keep  the  Gov- 
ernment in  business  with  52  legislative 
days  left?  We  Cannot  bring  up  the  1983 
appropriation*  bill  because  the  Budget 
Committee  his  not  done  its  Job.  We 
cannot  do  ai^thing  but  try  to  keep 
the  Government  in  business.  We  re- 
ported this  urgent  supplemental  on 
March  23.  Unless  something  is  done 
soon  we  are  going  to  have  to  come 
back  and  try  to  run  the  entire  Govern- 
ment through  a  continuing  resolution, 
not  by  choice  but  by  necessity. 

Mr.  LONG  pf  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  1  ihinute  to  the  gentleman 
form  New  York  (Mr.  PrysER). 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  have 
been  listening  to  the  debate  and  if  the 
gentleman  fr0m  Mississippi  (Mr.  Lott) 
would  give  m^  his  attention.  There  is 
one  thing  I  ^  not  clear  on,  as  I  re- 
member the  sjote  on  the  housing  issue, 
which  seems  Ito  be  the  big  stumbling 
block  here,  '  there  were  practically 
unanimous  vbtes  on  the  Republican 
side  for  the  housing  bill  to  help  the  in- 
dustry and  tojput  people  back  to  work. 
I  supported  that  as  well. 

Is  it  my  un  lerstanding  that  the  Re- 
publican posi  :ion  from  the  leadership 
that  the  ger  tleman  represents  is  no 
longer  suppoi  ting  that  housing  legisla- 
tion? 

Mr.  LOTT  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yi  M? 

Mr.  PEYSSR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mttsissippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Well,  first  of  all,  what  we 

are  talking  about  here  is  the  rule,  and 

what  we  are  doing  procedurally.  This 

is  the  debateon  the  rule. 

Mr.  PEYSJR.  But  the  rule  is  aimed 

at  the  housiilg 

Mr.  LOTtT  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  for  me  ^o  finish. 
The  rule  isi  the  primary  debate  here. 
However,  tpis  is  not  the  same  thing 
we  voted  on  ^  the  House  for  housing 
some  weeks  |«o.  In  fact,  instead  of  $1 
bUlion  it  is  $|  billion. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  gather  that  clearly 
what  is  happening  here  is  that  because 
of  the  threat  of  a  Presidential  veto; 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  speak- 
ing for  the  leadership  is  saying  the  Re- 
publican Party  wants  to  back  away 
from  the  hoasing  support. 

I  heard  niy  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts indicatf  he  had  a  clean  bill  elimi- 
nating the  housing,  and  so  I  think  we 
ought  to  alliknow  where  we  stand  on 


the  issue.  You  all 
practically,  as  did 


we   are  suddenly 


what  we  believe  is 
try.  I  hope  we  are 
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voted  for  housing, 
the  Democrats,  and 


now  with  the  threat  of  the  President 


running   for  cover 


again,  and  I  thinl:  we  are  abdicating 


best  for  this  coun- 
not  going  to  repeat 


the  mistakes  of  191 1. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  reclaim  some  of  my  time  to  respond 
to  what  the  gentletnan  said. 

I  am  speaking  oi^y  for  myself.  I  will 
tell  the  gentlemani  here  and  now  I  do 
not  accept  anything  that  this  confer- 
ence or  the  House  wants  to  put  a  name 
to,  call  it  housing  or  unemployment 
compensation  or  whatever  they  want 
to,  at  any  level  of  spending.  The  fact  is 
this  has  gone  too  far  and  it  has  gone 
from  a  quick  short-term  help  for  the 
housing  industry  to  a  major  bailout. 

The   gentleman   is   right.    I   oppose 

what  has  been  dbne  subsequently  in 

the  conference  and  I  am  not  speaking 

iybody  but  myself. 

jeld  2  minutes  to  the 

California  (Mr.  Dam- 


at  this  point  for 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  I 

gentleman  from 

NEMEYER) 

Mr.  D 
some  of  us  in 
that  there  is  a 
deficits,   inflation 
rates.  If  we  wan 


Mr.  Speaker, 
Chamber  believe 
lationship  between 
and  high  interest 
to  reduce  interest 
rates,  we  must  reduce  the  deficit.  That 
is  a  novel  approach,  perhaps  to  some, 
but  we  believe  thjat  that  relationship 
exists.  Of  course  the  public  is  so  con- 
fused as  to  where  |the  blame  should  be 
laid,  as  to  who  is  t'csponsible  for  these 
deficits,  but  this  legislation  I  think 
points  up  in  a  yery  interesting  way 
where  the  impetu^  is  for  this  irrespon- 
sible level  of  spending  going  on  in  the 
Federal  Govemmint. 

The  perspective  is  forthcoming  by 
contrasting  whatj  the  President  re- 
quested in  the  way  of  a  supplemental 
appropriation  against  the  rescissions 
which  were  requested. 

The  President  requested  $4.6  billion 
in  additional  spending,  and  he  coim- 
terbalanced  that  with  $7.8  billion  of 
rescissions,  a  net  reduction  in  the  defi- 
cit of  $3.2  billion.  | 

What  has  the  (jongress  done  in  this 
proposed  conference  report?  We  have 
turned  it  around^  instead  of  a  net  re- 
duction in  the  dpficit  of  $3.2  billion, 
we  propose  to  a^d  $3.2  billion  to  it. 
The  House  in  ltd  judgment  says  that 
the  net  addition  Should  be  $5.9  billion. 
The  Senate  says  i  $2.4  billion,  and  the 
White  House  said  minus  $3.2  billion. 

So,  if  the  people  are  looking  for 
where  to  place  Qhe  responsibility  for 
maintaining,  aggravating,  adding  to. 
exacerbating  thie  excessive  level  of 
spending  in  this  <{ountry  by  the  Feder- 
al Government,  iit  is  right  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  such  as  is 
proposed  in  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  prudent  tiling  for  us  to  do  is 
just  say  we  do  nc  t  want  to  add  to  it  by 
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this  amount.  Therefore,  we  should  go 
back  to  the  President's  request— which 
I  think  is  very  reasonable.  We  should 
vote  down  this  rule,  because  it  violates 
the  Budget  Act,  and  vote  down  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Shaw). 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  the  comment  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  with 
regard  to  the  housing  bill. 

It  is  absolutely  correct  that  this 
House  did  pass  a  housing  bill  by  an 
overwhelming  number,  but  I  think 
that  what  was  not  considered  and 
what  was  not  mentioned  in  the  gentle- 
man's remarks  is  that  particular  bill 
self-destructs  at  the  end  of  this  year. 
It  is  only  a  short-term  bill. 

What  we  are  doing  here  and  by  this 
rule  are  having  to  incorporate  in  an 
emergency  supplemental  an  entire  3- 
year  program,  one  that  has  never  been 
separately  debated  or  passed  by  this 
House  on  an  up  or  down  vote,  and  in- 
cluded in  it  are  many  more  supplemen- 
tal, which  are  very  important  to 
many  of  us  here. 

In  the  State  of  Florida,  for  instance, 
we  have  very  important  crime  legisla- 
tion within  that  bill  and  funds  that 
are  vitally  necessary  to  continue  a 
very  important  program  that  we  have 
started,  that  the  administration  has 
started  in  cutting  down  drug  traffic. 
What  we  are  doing  is  bringing  in  all  of 
these  porkbarrel-type  of  things,  things 
which  are  perhaps  good  politics  but 
lousy  economics. 

Let  us  take  a  minute  to  look  at  what 
we  are  tallcing  about  with  this  housing 
bill. 

We  are  supplementing  only  new  con- 
struction. I  think  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  very  properly  pointed 
out,  what  we  are  doing  by  this  bill  is 
devaluating  all  existing  homes  that 
are  already  built.  The  value  of  a  home 
is  predicated  largely  upon  its  loan 
value.  Its  loan  value  is  going  to  go 
down  because  on  a  mortgage  of 
$67,500,  under  this  bill,  under  new  con- 
struction, this  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  supplement  the  payment  of 
interest  up  to  $2,700  a  year.  We  are 
starting  a  new  program  which  is  going 
to  go  on  for  many,  many  years. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHAW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

In  the  first  place,  as  the  gentleman 
recalls,  when  the  bill  that  came  up  in 
the  House  on  housing  was  first  pro- 
posed, the  President  opposed  that  as 
well.  In  spite  of  that  I  give  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  credit  for 
their  courage.  They  voted  overwhelm- 
ingly against  the  President's  position 
and  voted  to  support  housing.  Now 
what  the  gentleman  is  saying  is  be- 


cause the  housing  program  is  broad- 
er—incidentally the  same  argiunent 
held  that  the  gentleman  is  ma^Ung 
now  on  the  1-year  housing  program 
that  we  passed.  Yet  the  gentleman 
voted  for  it  and  now  the  gentleman  is 
saying  because  it  goes  for  3  years, 
which  obviously  the  housing  industry 
needs  and  employment  in  our  country 
needs,  that  is  the  reason  we  ought  to 
go  with  this  program  and  the  reason 
to  support  the  rule. 

Mr.  SHAW.  If  I  might  reclaim  my 
time.  I  think  the  point  is  being  made 
that  we  have  not  had  an  opportunity 
in  this  House,  regardless  of  who  is  pro- 
posing what— I  think  it  is  lousy  legisla- 
tion and  I  think  that  we  are  starting  a 
program  here  that  is  going  to  continue 
ad  infinitum  from  year  to  year.  If  the 
gentleman  thinks  this  program  is 
going  to  stop  at  the  end  of  3  years,  all 
one  has  to  do  is  look  at  the  history  of 
such  legislation,  such  big  spending  leg- 
islation in  this  House,  and  one  will 
find  that  the  ability  of  this  Houise  to 
make  hard  political  decisions  to  put 
brakes  on  runaway  Federal  programs 
is  indeed  dismal. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the 
balance  of  my  time  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Johnston), 
a  member  of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  difficult  things  any  gov- 
erning body  has  to  do  is  put  things  in 
perspective,  and  I  have  tried  to  put  in 
perspective  the  maneuvering  concern- 
ing the  budget  and  the  spending  ac- 
tivities of  this  country  and  write  the 
book  as  the  economic  historians  will 
look  back  on  us  in  1992.  To  figure  out 
what  is  going  on  in  the  country,  and  I 
think  there  are  two  factors  interven- 
ing today  that  are  causing  a  lot  of  con- 
fusion in  this  body  and  in  the  market- 
place, is  difficult  due  to  some  conflict- 
ing economic  data. 

One  of  the  most  difficult  problems  a 
physician  faces  is  when  a  patient  has 
two  illnesses  at  the  same  time  and  you 
have  contraindications  of  the  illnesses, 
where  they  have  inconsistent  symp- 
toms. 

I  think  this  economy  is  going 
through  something  that  my  genera- 
tion of  managers  has  never  before  ex- 
perienced—disinflation. Disinflation 
involves  a  fundamental  reallocation  of 
resources  within  an  economy. 

During  the  decade  of  the  1970's.  we 
rewarded  the  spenders.  We  rewarded 
the  debtors.  We  rewarded  the  profli- 
gate. Now  we  have  a  decade  where  we 
are  doing  exactly  the  opposite. 

At  the  same  time,  this  country  is 
being  forced  to  become  a  part  of  a 
world  market,  not  just  a  domestic 
market. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  that  will 
ever  occur  is  if  employment  in  Detroit 
ever  regains  the  levels  of  1978  or  1979, 
because  if  it  does,  it  will  mean  our 
automobile  industry  will  not  be  com- 
petitive worldwide. 


We  simply  cannot  compete  with  a 
Japanese  automobUe  industry  that 
produces  11  cars  for  each  man  eech 
year  against  an  industry  that  produces 
almost  40  cars  per  each  man's  year. 
But  if  we  commence  a  process  of  baU- 
ing  out  industries,  or  trying  to  reward 
or  compensate  industries  that  are 
forced  to  adjust  to  these  two  new 
claims  on  our  economy  resources, 
internationalization  and  disinflation- 
there  is  no  end  to  it.  There  will  be  an- 
other industry,  either  the  airline  in- 
dustry, the  automobile  industry,  or 
some  other  industry,  seeking  baOouts 
next  month  or  next  year  and  it  will  go 
on  forever. 

Everyone  here  knows  we  face  a  seri- 
ous budget  crunch  and  if  we  continue 
to  bail  out  industries  forced  to  adjust 
that  problem  will  not  go  away,  it  will 
get  worse.  And  the  fimdamental  prob- 
lems we  can  do  nothing  about,  that  is, 
the  process  of  disinflation,  which  had 
it  not  occurred  we  would  not  have  had 
an  economy  in  the  1990's,  and  the 
process  of  a  growing  internationaliza- 
tion, which  will  occur  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  If  we  continue  to  process 
with  this  housing  bill  we  will  Just  dig 
our  grave  a  little  deeper. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  Would 
the  gentleman  include  in  that  Ust  the 
tobacco  industry  also,  the  automobile 
industry  and  the  steel  industry  and 
the  airlines?  Would  the  gentleman  in- 
clude that  in  there  also? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  think  definitely 
the  tobacco  industry  is  going  to  have 
to  learn  to  compete  worldwide.  But  it 
is  very,  very  difficult  to  compete 
worldwide  when  in  Japan  American 
cigarettes  are  only  sillowed  to  be  sold 
in  one  retail  outlet  out  of  every  12, 
whereas  in  America,  Japanese  cars  can 
be  sold  in  any  retail  outlet.  It  is  very, 
very  difficult  given  the  constraints  on 
the  tobacco  industry,  the  fact  that  we 
send  3  billion  pounds  of  tobacco  a  year 
to  Japan  and  not  1  ounce  goes  in 
American  ships.  It  is  very,  very  diffi- 
cult to  compete.  But  we  have  got  to  rid 
ourselves  of  some  of  the  other  nontar- 
iff  barriers,  both  in  the  tobacco  indus- 
try and  the  electronics  industry  and 
the  computer  industry  and  the  air- 
craft industry.  But  we,  too.  are  going 
to  have  to  learn  how  to  compete 
worldwide. 

D  1130 

I  will  submit  to  you  that  if  the  auto- 
mobile industry  was  exporting  as  large 
a  share  of  its  product  as  the  tobacco 
industry  is  of  theirs,  they  would  be  in 
pretty  good  shape,  too. 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright). 
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Mr.  WRIOHT.  Vx.  Speaker,  the 
effect  of  the  upcoming  vote  Is  plain.  It 
has  been  made  crystal  clear  by  the 
debate.  A  vote  against  this  rule  is  a 
vote  against  any  housing  initiative. 
That  is  what  it  amounts  to.  You 
cannot  explain  it  any  other  way. 

The  statement  by  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Cohtb)  made 
It  quite  clear  that  if  this  rule  should 
be  rejected,  this  bill  should  be  reject- 
ed, he  has  a  bill  which  he  will  intro- 
duce which  will  be  identical  to  this 
bill,  except  for  the  fact  that  it  would 
not  include  the  housing  initiative  to 
which  the  President  objects. 

Therefore,  you  have  a  choice.  Let  us 
not  try  to  wrap  it  in  any  other  attrac- 
tive labeling.  A  vote  against  the  rule  is 
a  vote  against  the  housing  initiative.  It 
is  Just  that  simple. 

Now,  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  LoTT)  has  said  that  everybody 
has  had*  lot  of  fun  with  the  housing 
program.  He  said  the  House  has  had 
its  fun  and  the  Senate  has  had  its  fun 
and  the  conference  committee  has  had 
its  fun  and  now  it  was  time  to  caU  a 
halt  to  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  he  has  against 
the  President.  If  it  is  all  that  much 
fim,  I  should  think  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  would  want 
the  President  to  have  his  shot  at  a 
litUe  bit  of  the  fun. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  any  fun 
to  20  percent  of  the  workers  in  the 
construction  Industry  who  are  thrown 
out  of  work.  It  is  not  any  fun  to  the 
people  who  are  involved  In  the  lumber 
industry  where  unemployment  soars 
as  high  as  70  percent. 

It  is  not  any  f  im  to  those  bankrupt 
biisinesses;  bankruptcies  have  in- 
creased by  50  percent  over  last  year  in 
the  housing  and  homebuilding  indus- 
try. 

It  stirely  is  not  any  fun  for  young 
couples  and  moderate-income  people 
who  are  denied  the  privilege  of  buying 
a  house  by  reason  of  these  exorbitant 
interest  rates  that  have  been  aUowed 
to   persist   for  the  longest   time   in 
American  history.   According  to  the 
American  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers, oidy  3  percent  of  America's  newly 
formed  families  can  qualify  for  a  home 
loan.  A  $60,000  house  amortized  over  a 
period  of  30  years,  4  or  5  years  ago 
could  be  purchased  and  paid  out  on  a 
monthly  payment  of  $433  a  month. 
Many  young  American  families  could 
afford  that.  That  same  hoxise,  Lf  you 
could  buy  it  for  $60,000  today,  which 
you  could  not.  would  cost  you  more 
than  twice  as  much  to  amortize.  In 
other  words,  a  leaser  house  which  now 
would  sell  for  $60,000  would  cost  that 
young  family  pretty  close  to  $900  a 
month  in  monthly  payments.  Obvious- 
ly, America's  families  cannot  afford 
payments  of  that  extortionate  magni- 
tude; so  it  is  not  any  fun  to  them.  It  is 
not  any  fim  to  young  couples  who 
have  the  right  to  feel  that  they,  too. 


like  their  parents  before  them,  might 
reasonably  look  forward  to  that  dream  . 
of  homeowneiBhip. 

So  we  have  tried  to  do  something 
about  that.  It  is  a  fvinny  thing,  we 
voted  for  it  when  it  passed  the  House. 
Most  of  my  fellow  Democrats  and 
most  of  the  ^publicans  voted  for  it. 
We  voted  fori  It  in  this  supplemental 
bill.  Most  of 'my  Republican  friends 
voted  for  the  budget  Just  last  week, 
which  as  I  luiderstand  it  according  to 
both  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
JoNcs)  and  |the  ranking  minority 
member,  the'  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Latta)  includes  money  which  will 
accommodate  these  expenditures. 

Now  you  do  not  want  to  vote  against 
it.  but  you  would  like  to  vote  against 
the  rule  so  that  you  do  not  have  to 
vote  against  11  Is  that  it? 

Well,  a  votelagainst  the  rule  is  a  vote 
against  doing  anything  about  housing 
and  if  you  think  it  is  all  right  for  97 
percent  of  Atnerica's  yoimg  families 
not  to  be  able  to  buy  a  house,  if  you 
think  it  is  alll  right  for  us  to  continue 
to  have  at  leist  20-percent  unemploy- 
ment in  the  homebuilding  industry,  if 
you  think  it  is  perfectly  all  right  for 
unemployement  to  soar  as  high  as  70 
percent  in  the  lumbering  trades  and 
for  bankruptfles  to  continue  on  their 
spiraling  couibe,  then  vote  against  the 
rule;  but  a  vote  against  the  r\ile  is  a 
vote  against  doing  anything  about  this 
housing  problem. 

So  I  suggest  that  we  vote  for  the 
rule  and  that  [we  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  LONOiof  Louisiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolutioii. 

The  questfen  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  anniimced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  ha^  it.    

Mr.  DANIC3f(EYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  denund  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  257,  nays 
155.  not  votlqg  20,  as  follows: 
RoU  No.  147] 
YEAS-257 


Addabbo 

Bocgs 

D'Amours 

Akak« 

aoland 

Daniel.  Dan 

AUkwU 

Boner 

Daschle 

Alexander 

Senior 

Davis 

Anderson 

Sonker 

delaOana 

Andrews 

Bowen 

Deckard 

DeUums 

Applegkte 

Breaux 

DeNardis 

Aipln 

Brinkley 

Derrick 

AtUnMm 

Brodhead 

Dicks 

Bafalis 

Brooks 

DingeU 

BaUey  (PA) 

Brown  (CA> 

Dixon 

Batnard 

Burton,  Phillip 

Donnelly 

Bamea 

Byron 

Dorgan 

BedeU 

Chappell 

Dougherty 

Bellenaon 

Chlaholm 

Downey 

Benjamin 

Coelho 

Duncan 

Bennett 

Collins  (Ui) 

Dunn 

BevUl 

Oonte 

Dwyer 

Blacgi 

Conyers 

Dymally 

Bingham 

Dyson 

Crockett 

Early 

Eckart 
Edgar 

Emery 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (EN) 

Pary 

Pucell 

FUlo 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Plndley 

Pithian 

Plippo 

Plorio 

PoglietU 

Foley 

Ford(lfl) 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Powler 

Prank 

Proat 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydoa 

Oejdenson 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Olickman 

Oore 

Oray 

Oreen 

Ouarinl 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 
Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kastenmeier 


Archer 


Kennel|y 

Kndee 

KogQvifck 

liaPalo 

Lantos 

Leath 

Lee 

liChnuui 

Leland 

Levitas 

Long 

Long( 

Lowry 

Luken 

Lundinfc 

Marke] 

Matnii^ 

Mattox 

Mavroilles 


ICA) 


(I  A) 
IID) 
IWA) 


BaUey  (MO) 

Beard 

Benedict 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Brown  «X» 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

BuUer 

Campbell 

Cmnnan 

Carney 

Cnbappie 

Cheney 

cnauaen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coleman 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel,  R.W. 


.x;?]AJi^VAYqooTc"ia 


McDade 
McHu^ 
Mica 

Miller  I 

Mlneta 

Mlnish 

tlitche  U  (MD) 

Moaklty 

Moffet; 

MoUofein 

M<mtgfmery 

MotU 

Murph^ 

MurthiL 

Napier 

Natch^ 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nicholi 

Nowak 

O'Briei 

Oakar 

OberstU' 

Ottlngsr 

Parris 

Patmai 

Patter  ion 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkiii 

Peysei 

Pickle 

Price 

Pursell 

Rahal 

Range! 

Hatch  ord 

Regulik 

Reuss 

Richnond 

Rinalco 

Rodin) 
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Roe 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowaki 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

SanttaU 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solan 

StOermain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Traxler 

Trlble 

UdaU 

Vento 

Vollaner 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

White 

WhIUey 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Tatron 

Young  (MO) 

2Seferettl 


NA"  rS— 165 

Dann«  meyer 

Daub 

Derwiiskl 

Dlckiison 

Domin 

Dreiei 

Edwaids 

Edwaids 

Emen  on 

Engliih 

Erdatl 

Erlenliom 


KAL) 
I  (OK) 


(DE) 
(IA> 


Evam 

Evani 

Pieldi 

Fish 

Forsykhe 

fteni  k1 

Oephtrdt 

Oingilch 

Oons  Jez 

Oooding 

Oradlion 

Oranm 

Oregi; 

Gilstiud 

Oundenon 

EUge^m 

Hansen  (HP) 


Hansen  (TTT) 

Hartnett 

Hiler 

Hlllis 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Kemp 

KIndnws 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutillier 

Lent 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Luian 

Lungren 


Marlenee 
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Marriott 

Pasliayan 

Skeen 

BIartin(n.> 

Paul 

Smith  (OR) 

Martin  (NO 

Petri 

Snyder 

B(artin(NY) 

Porter 

Solomon 

McClory 

Pritchard 

Spence 

Mcaoskey 

(JulUen 

Stangeland 

McCoUum 

Railsback 

Stanton 

McCurdy 

Rhodes 

Staton 

McDonald 

Hitter 

Stump 

McEwen 

Roberts  (K8) 

Taylor 

McOrath 

Roberts  (SD) 

Thomss 

Michel 

Robinson 

Vander  Jagt 

Miller  (OH) 

Roemer 

Walker 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Rogers 

Wampler 

Mollnari 

Rousselot 

Weber  (MN) 

Moore 

Rudd 

Weber  (OH) 

Moorhead 

Russo 

Whltehurst 

Morrison 

Sensenbrenner 

Whittaker 

Myers 

Sharp 

Williams  (OH) 

NeUlgan 

Shaw 

Winn 

Obey 

Shumway 

Young  (AK) 

Oxley 

Shuster 

Young  (PL) 

Panetu 

SUJander 

NOT  VOTING- 

-20 

Anthony 

CoUins  (TX) 

Marks 

AuCoin 

Conable 

McKlnney 

BoUing 

Dowdy 

Scheuer 

Broomfield 

Edwards  (CA) 

Smith  (AL) 

Brown  (OH) 

Ertel 

Stratton 

Burton,  John 

Oinn 

Zablocki 

Clay 

Ooldwater 

a  1145 

The  CHerk  annoimced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
against. 

Vtr.  Dowcly  for,  with  Mr.  Ooldwater 
against. 

Mr.  John  L.  Burton  for,  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Alabama  against. 

Mr.  McKlnney  for,  with  Mr.  Conable 
against. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT  changed 
his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  McCURDY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  re(»rded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appreci- 
ates the  fact  that  there  is  an  amend- 
ment that  will  be  offered  very  shortly 
concerning  the  Senate. 

The  Chair  deems  it  necessary  to 
make  a  statement  at  this  time  to 
firmly  establish  an  understanding  that 
Improper  references  to  the  other  body 
or  its  Members  during  debate  are  con- 
trary to  the  rules  and  precedents  of 
the  House  and  will  not  be  tolerated. 
The  Chair  will  quote  from  section  374 
of  Jefferson's  Manual  which  is  a  part 
of  the  rules  of  the  House: 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  House,  and  more  par- 
tl(nilarly  of  the  Speaker,  to  interfere  imme- 
diately, and  not  to  permit  expressions  to  go 
uimoticed  which  may  give  a  ground  of  com- 
plaint to  the  other  House,  and  Introduce 
proceedings  and  mutual  accusations  be- 
tween the  two  Houses,  which  can  hardly  be 
terminated  without  difficulty  and  disorder. 

Traditionally  when  a  Member  inad- 
vertently transgresses  this  rule  of  the 
House,   the   Chair   upon  calling  the 


Member  to  order  prevails  upon  that 
Member  to  remove  the  offending  re- 
marks from  the  Record.  With  the 
advent  of  television,  however,  the 
Chair  is  not  certain  that  such  a 
remedy  is  sufficient.  Henceforth, 
where  a  Member's  references  to  the 
other  body  are  contrary  to  the  Impor- 
tant principle  of  comity  stated  In  Jef- 
ferson's Manual,  the  Chair  may  imme- 
diately deny  further  recognition  to 
that  Member  at  that  point  in  the 
debate  subject  to  permission  of  the 
House  to  pr(x»ed  In  order.  The  Chair 
requests  all  Members  to  abide  by  this 
rule  in  order  to  avoid  embarrassment 
to  themselves  and  to  the  House. 

PARLUXXirrAXT  IMQ17IRT 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  abide  by  the  rules,  which  are  very 
difficult,  does  the  Senate  have  the 
same  rule?  Does  the  other  body? 

The  SPEAKER.  No;  the  Senate  does 
not  have  the  same  rule,  but  it  is  a  rule 
of  our  House  and  we  are  going  to  abide 
by  It  as  long  as  I  am  Speaker. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  it  permissible  to 
refer  to  them  as  "the  other  body"? 

The  SPEAKER.  That  is  permissible, 
the  other  body. 


conference:  report  on  h.r. 
5922,  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  conference  report  on  the  bill 
(H.R.  5922)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  clause  2.  rule  XXVIII, 
the  conference  report  is  considered  as 
having  been  read. 

(For  conference  report  and  state- 
ment, see  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
June  10. 1982.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi,  (Mr.  Whittem)  will 
be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  (Mr. 
CoifTE),  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  WHrrrEN). 

(XmaAL  LKAVX 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
conference  report  under  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  conference  was 
very  difficult.  The  Senate  added  65 


amendments  to  the  House  passed  biU. 
When  the  biU  passed  the  House  last 
month  It  provided  some  $5.9  billion, 
the  Senate  bill  that  they  sent  to  con- 
ference provided  over  $10.6  billion. 
This  conference  agreement  provides  a 
compromise  of  $8.9  billion.  In  addition 
the  (K>nferees  are  recommending  the 
rescission  of  some  $5.7  billion  in  previ- 
ously appropriated  fimds.  The  confer- 
ence report  is  some  $1.7  billion  below 
the  budget  authority  figure  passed  by 
the  other  body. 

As  you  all  know,  there  will  be  a 
motion  made  later  today  regarding  the 
disposition  of  Senate  amendment  No. 
62  dealing  with  Members'  Washington 
living  expenses.  The  House  conferees, 
based  on  the  instruction  received  by 
this  body,  concurred  in  the  Senate 
amendment  to  repeal  the  tax  provision 
for  Washington  living  expenses  and  to 
return  to  the  1952  law.  I  supported  the 
motion  to  instruct  the  conferees  last 
week  on  this  floor,  and  I  supported 
the  same  proposition  throughout  the 
conference.  As  I  have  said,  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  amendment  will  be  in  con- 
formance with  the  instructions  of  the 
House  to  the  conferees,  and  I  am 
happy  for  that. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  frequently  pointed 
out,  there  are  two  ways  to  serve  In  this 
body:  One  is  to  record  your  views;  the 
other  is  to  try  to  do  something  about 
it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  day  and  time  I 
think  it  becomes  more  pertinent  to 
point  out  that  in  the  Congress,  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  people,  one  can 
record  his  views  or  one  can  try  to  do 
something  about  it.  A  Representative 
is  somewhat  like  a  lawyer,  if  one  tries 
to  do  something  about  it,  one  some- 
times has  to  settle  for  less  than  what 
one  wants.  If  one  records  his  views,  I 
think  one  can  say  that  one  might  as 
weU  stay  at  home  and  read  the  news- 
paper. Certainly  that  is  true  in  what  is 
facing  us  now  In  connection  with  our 
operation  as  Members  of  the  Congress. 

n  1200 

As  I  mentioned  earlier.  I  was  the 
senior  cochairman  of  the  group  that 
recommended  the  passage  of  the 
Budget  Act.  After  due  study  we  saw 
that  58  percent  of  the  annual  expendi- 
tures of  government  were  bypassing 
the  annual  review  process,  bypassing 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
the  actions  of  the  Congress  on  our  rec- 
ommendations. That  58  percent  was 
the  restilt  of  passing  so-called  entitle- 
ment laws,  where  they  did  not  have  to 
appropriate  for  it  and  they  could  sue 
and  get  Judgments.  Then  we  are  obli- 
gated to  pay  it. 

Our  intention  was  to  have  a  commit- 
tee on  the  budget  that  would  set  up 
targets  by  May  15.  They  are  to  agree 
with  the  other  body  by  May  15  of  each 
year.  Then  later  in  the  year  they  are 
to  come  up  with  some  figtu^s  reconcU- 
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ing  the  differences  between  outgo  and 
income  If  necesBary.  Unfortunately, 
since  1980  the  budget  resolution  had 
been  opposite  to  that,  and  they  have 
In  effect  made  the  first  figures  firm. 
The  bill  we  had  the  other  day  was  put 
together  in  about  1  day.  There  were 
no  hearings,  and  it  carried  the  provi- 
sion that  if  they  could  not  agree  on 
the  second  set  of  figures,  the  first 
target  figures  become  firm  ceilings. 
Your  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  your  Congress  has  to  deal  with 
that  situation. 

So.  the  point  was  made  about  wheth- 
er we  should  ask  for  a  rule,  or  whether 
we  should  not.  I  presume,  since  we  re- 
ported this  urgent  bUl  on  March  23, 
the  reason  we  have  been  delayed  until 
now  is  because  the  Budget  Committee 
cannot  agree.  They  do  not  have  the 
May  15  conference  report  yet,  and  yet 
we  have  reached  the  point  where 
there  are  only  52  working  days  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  September. 
So,  what  can  we  do  except  move  for- 
ward? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believes  that  we  must  work  toward  a 
balanced  budget  to  keep  stable  the 
business  of  this  coimtry,  but  we  have 
got  to  make  it  at  a  high  enough  level 
to  take  care  of  the  essential  services 
and  essential  operations  of  Govern- 
ment. I  have  frequently  said  that  a 
balanced  budget  on  its  own  name  is 
something  to  talk  about,  but  I  tell  the 
story  I  heard  years  ago,  that  Ethiopia 
was  one  of  the  few  countries  that  had 
a  balanced  budget— they  did  not  owe 
$1  and  did  not  have  one  either. 

So,  what  we  have  got  to  do  is  bal- 
ance the  budget  at  a  level  where  we 
can  keep  the  economy  going,  where 
people  will  not  be  drawing  $24  billion 
per  year  in  unemployment  compensa- 
tion. Just  think,  if  that  had  been  spent 
in  Jobs,  then  the  people  would  not  be 
drawing  imemployment  compensation 
but  would  be  making  money,  paying 
taxes,  and  having  the  results  of  that 
production.  So,  it  is  sound  to  work 
toward  people  going  back  to  work. 

We  may  have  our  own  ideas  about  it, 
but  may  I  say  this  on  behalf  of  the 
Congress:  We  aU  know  that  high  inter- 
est rates  are  one  of  the  chief  deter- 
rents to  our  recovery.  I  think  that  is 
true.  I  looked  to  see  what  I  might  be 
able  to  do,  and  I  Introduced  a  bill  call- 
ing on  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  make  a  study  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System.  After  I  introduced  the 
bill,  I  found  that  as  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  I  could  ask 
them  to  do  it,  so  I  officially  asked  the 
General  Accounting  Office  to  make 
such  study  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System,  which  seems  to  be  more  or 
less  holier-than-thou,  not  subject  to 
anybody's  investigation.  That  was  sev- 
eral weeks  ago.  and  I  am  glad  to  say 
that  Mr.  Volcker  in  the  press  at  least 
has  warmed  a  UtUe  bit  and  is  talking 
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with  us  about  the  country's  welfare  in- 
stead of  his  ti#it  money. 

Why  do  I  s^  that  here?  You  study 
the  last  depression  and  you  will  see 
that  just  prior  to  the  breakdown  we 
had  a  break  in  agricultural  prices  and 
had  tight  moiiey.  The  harder  it  got. 
the  tighter  liioney  got.  Just  think 
about  it.  I 

I  say  again,  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office  is  subject  to  the  will  of  the  Con- 
gress and  reports  to  the  Congress,  and 
they  are  busy  now,  not  nmning  the 
Federal  Reserve,  but  making  a  study 
of  its  policies  and  matching  it  against 
history  as  to  whether  it  is  sound  or 
not  sound.  I  lim  glad  they  are  doing 
that  because  none  of  us  should  be 
beyond  a  stu^y  and  report  the  reac- 
tion to  what  ihe  policies  are.  If  it  led 
to  a  complete  breakdown  before,  it 
could  do  it  aggln. 

Someone  in  simple  terms  has  had 
this  to  say:  "Interest  is  the  rent  you 
pay  for  somebody  else's  money,  and  if 
the  other  fellow's  money  is  short,  your 
rent  is  going  tC  be  high." 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  that  would 
appear  to  mgke  it,  but  we  certainly 
had  better  i^ot  tighten  the  money 
supply  at  a  tilne  when  the  rent  on  the 
money  is  too  high  already.  So,  I  am 
glad  to  report  to  the  Members  that  at 
my  request  the  GAO  is  looking  into 
this  matter,  a|id  I  think  I  can  see  from 
the  announcement  by  the  Federal  Re- 
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through  the  other  depression.  Believe 
me,  my  friends,  if  the  President  wants 
some  help  out  of  nie  he  will  get  it,  be- 
cause we  cannot  stimd  another  depres- 
sion. People  would  not  put  up  with  it, 
with  the  destruction  and  misery  it 
would  entail.  For  the  record,  when  the 
President  asked  us  to  rescind  $15.1  bil- 
lion last  year,  we  came  up  with  $14.3 
billion.  When  he  at  ked  us  to  cut  in  the 
next  budget  10  percent,  we  cut  10  per- 
cent. When  he  asqed  us  to  cut  12  per- 
cent, we  came  up  with  7  percent.  So, 
we  have  cooperated  as  fully  as  we  can. 

So.  we  bring  to  you  this  conference 
report  because  there  was  no  other 
way.  We  waited  until  March  23  and  we 
can  not  wait  any  Iqnger. 

I  want  to  say,  asjto  the  items  in  this 
bill,  our  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  13  subcommittees,  13  subcommit- 
tees made  up  of  people  who  work  at 
the  subject.  Do  the  Members  realize 
that  in  the  96thi  Congress  we  had 
10,215  witnesses,  people  coming  before 
our  branch  of  Goivemment  to  tell  us 
what  they  thouelit  and  what  they 
wanted?  In  the  budget  resolution  we 
are  dealing  with  a  case  of  where  they 
do  not  compare.  jThey  talked  to  an 
economist  or  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  and  a  few  advisers,  and 
bring  it  here  in  ohe  day  and  say  that 
these  are  targets,  hot  firm  figures.  But 
remember  if  we  ido  not  agree  on  a 


serve  System  that  it  is  having  some    ggcond   resolutiorJ  they   will   become 
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effect  on  them,  the  fact  that  they 
know  someboily  else  Is  looking  into  it. 
The  conference  report  we  bring 
before  you  tqday,  required  a  rule  be- 
cause the  Biidget  Committee  has  not 
been  able  toTact  and  I  do  not  know 
that  they  wij  be  able  to  act.  Now  we 
have  reached:  the  position  that  if  they 
do  not  act  the  first  resolution  figures 
are  changed  hito  ceilings,  but  remem- 
ber that  this  resolution  was  put  to- 
gether in  a  d  ay,  and  was  based  on  as- 
sumptions, p]  ojections.  and  sometimes 
hallucinatioi^,  of  various  economists. 

We  have  got  the  whole  country  talk- 
ing about  the  Budget.  But  the  fact  is 
that  what  triey  think  are  firm  figtires 
are  nothing  tut  estimates  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office.  Every  time  a 
new  fact  develops,  it  seems  they  make 
a  new  estimaie. 

Think  back  a  year  ago,  when  our 
President— at»d  I.  too— hoped  that  all 
these  things  would  work.  We  really 
thought  whtn  we  voted  to  cut  down 
the  windfall  profit  tax  that  it  was  to 
be  hoped  that  that  money  would  be  In- 
vested in  business  expansion.  Instead 
of  that,  they  bought  tax  breaks  and 
leases  and  took  no  chances.  It  was 
hoped  whea  we  let  the  big  money 
makers  not  pay  taxes,  but  buy  credit 
from  some  company  that  did  not  make 
money,  we  ttiought  that  they  in  tiuTi 
would  invest,  Now.  facts  have  changed 
all  that,  so  the  Congressional  Budget 


Office  has 


JO  change  its  projections 
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firm  ceilings— automatically. 

I  say  to  the  Members  that  each  item 
in  this  bill  has  betn  considered  by  the 
subcommittee  th|it  knew  the  most 
about  it.  I  might  change  a  good  many 
of  them  personalty  if  I  had  had  the 
chance  to  have  hearings,  but  as  chair- 
man of  this  coninittee— and  I  value 
your  support— I  feel  that  the  best  ones 
to  run  any  particular  program  are 
those  who  work  wjth  it  the  closest. 

So,  without  further  ado.  I  hope  the 
Members  will  go  lalong  with  this  con- 
ference report  because  it  is  deemed  es- 
sential by  those  Who  know  the  most 
about  it. 

May  I  repeat  agjaln.  $24  billion  in  un- 
employment compensation,  which  if 
we  could  figure  Out  a  way  where  we 
could  be  people  bfack  to  work  in  Amer- 
ica in  productlMt  Jobs,  where  they 
draw  pay  instead  of  us  paying  them, 
where  we  have  the  output  of  their  pro- 
duction to  contribute  to  the  economy  I 
think  Is  good.  Wl^ether  you  agree  with 
this  procedure  oil  not,  it  is  all  we  had. 
It  is  the  only  way  we  could  proceed, 
the  only  way  to  keep  the  Government 
in  business. 

I  repeat  agalnj  Mr.  Speaker,  unless 
somebody  figures  a  way  to  cut  comers 
and  get  ahead  faster,  with  only  52 
working  days  left  and  the  budget  prob- 
lem still  in  front  of  us,  we  cannot 
bring  up  a  single  regular  appropria- 
tions bill  without  aslung  for  another 
waiver.  I  do  not  ^  how.  with  the  time 
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limits  we  have,  that  we  can  pass  the 
regular  1983  bills.  We  are  going  to  try. 
If  you  put  the  responsibility  on  us  we 
are  going  to  stay  up  nights  to  do  our 
best  as  we  have  done  in  the  past,  and 
we  will  do  it  again.  Let  us  move  ahead 
here  and  try  to  prevent  that  from  hap- 
pening on  the  1983  bills;  that  is  no  way 
to  nm  a  government.  I  am  mighty 
proud  of  the  support  I  have  had  from 
you  as  we  try  to  run  the  Government 
and  ask  for  your  continued  support. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKLET).  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi (Mr.  Whitten)  has  consumed 
11  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
very  reluctantly  to  oppose,  and  will 
vote  against,  this  conference  report.  I 
do  that  reluctantly  because  there  are 
many  items  in  this  conference  report 
that  are  urgent,  badly  needed  by  the 
coimtry— I  regret  to  oppose  because  of 
my  rest>ect  for  the  chairman  and  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
committee  and  all  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee;  especially 
the  conferees  who  worked  for  2  days. 

But,  I  did  not  sign  the  conference 
report  because  I  understood  the  Presi- 
dent was  going  to  veto  it.  Whether  he 
is  right  or  whether  he  is  wrong,  if  we 
allow  this  bill  to  go  to  the  White 
House  and  be  vetoed  and  come  back,  it 
is  going  to  consume  part  of  those  31 
days  that  our  chairman  spealcs  about. 
We  can  set  aside  the  issues  and  argue 
politics  If  we  like,  whether  the  Presi- 
dent is  right  or  wrong  in  vetoing  this, 
whether  he  should  or  should  not,  but 
the  fact  is  from  every  evidence  we 
have  that  it  will  be  vetoed. 

What  always  happens  when  we  send 
a  bill  to  the  White  House  which  is 
vetoed  is  that  we  lose  control  of  what 
is  in  the  new  bill.  Fiom  that  point  on 
the  White  House  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses writes  the  appropriation  bUl.  I 
am  proud  of  our  House,  and  I  am 
proud  of  the  work  we  do  here.  I  would 
like  to  retain  the  right  to  write  the 
legislation  for  appropriations,  and  I 
think  we  should  make  every  effort  to 
do  this. 

But,  does  anyone  here  question  or 
think  that  we  could  override  a  veto 
either  in  this  body  or  in  the  other 
body?  I  think  most  would  recognize 
that  we  will  not  override  a  veto.  So,  be- 
cause we  are  selfish,  because  I  am,  I 
want  the  House  to  be  able  to  write  the 
legislation. 

I  had  really  planned  to  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit,  to  send  it  back  to 
the  conference  to  remedy  and  possibly 
work  out  a  compromise  on  housing. 

The  majority  leader  spoke  about  the 
housing  and  how  important  it  was 
that  we  assist  the  housing  industry. 
We  are  all  concerned  about  housing, 
but  we  are  not  helping  housing  by 
passing  something  that  is  going  to  be 


vetoed.  There  is  a  possibility  by  send- 
ing this  bUl  back  to  the  committee 
today  that  we  could  work  out  some- 
thing with  the  White  House  that 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry. But  giving  it  further  thought 
and  thinking  about  the  Members  serv- 
ing on  the  conference  who  do  not 
serve  in  this  body,  I  think  there  is 
little  likelihood  that  we  could  work 
out  a  compromise  on  any  issue  with 
that  situation.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  wise  choice  today,  although  I  am 
very  reluctant  to  do  it,  \b  to  save  time 
by  not  passing  this  conference  report. 
Let  us  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee go  back  and  work  out  something 
that  the  White  House  will  accept  and 
save  part  of  those  31  days.  Otherwise, 
we  are  wasting  our  time  today,  wasting 
the  time  of  Congress,  wasting  time 
that  is  very  valuable  to  these  impor- 
tant issues. 

So,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  set  poli- 
tics aside.  They  can  attack  the  Presi- 
dent politically  for  being  wrong  if  they 
wish,  but  nevertheless  it  is  a  fact,  it  is 
going  to  happen  and  there  is  nothing 
we  can  do  here  to  try  to  solve  the 
problems  of  the  country  If  we  know- 
ingly pass  a  conference  report  that  we 
know  wlU  be  vetoed.  Let  us  start 
today,  to  work  out  a  conpromise  with 
the  President  that  will  help  our  coun- 
try and  not  Just  continue  to  play  the 
political  game. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  con- 
simie. 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5922.  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  for 
fiscal  year  1982,  was  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on 
March  23  of  this  year.  As  reported  the 
bill  contained  $4.9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority for  various  appropriation  ac- 
counts, and  was  $1.3  billion  over  the 
amounts  requested  by  the  President. 

The  conference  report  we  bring  you 
today  totals  $8.9  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  is  $4.3  billion  over  the 
budget  request  of  the  President.  What 
has  happened  to  this  innocent  and 
well-intended  piece  of  legislation  Is  a 
story  of  f nistration  and  futility  that  is 
perhaps  unique  in  my  20  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A  billion  dollars  was  added  on  the 
House  floor  to  assist  the  housing  in- 
dustry. Another  $4.7  billion  was  added 
in  the  Senate.  While  the  conference 
report  is  $1.7  billion  below  the  Senate 
bill  and  $1.7  billion  closer  to  the  I>resl- 
dent's  budget  estimates,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  in  fact  $4.3  billion 
over  the  President's  budget  requests, 
and  the  bill  may  weU  be  vetoed. 

It  was  difficult  for  me.  and  I  am  sure 
it  would  be  difficult  for  many  Mem- 
bers, to  make  a  Judgment  on  the  con- 
ference report  as  a  whole. 

My  own  Judgment,  for  what  it  is 
worth,  is  that  I  cannot  at  this  time 
vote  against  the  conference  report 
which  contains  appropriations  which 


are  urgently  needed  for  health  pro- 
grams, education  programs,  the  distri- 
bution of  social  security  checks,  food 
stamps,  and  the  routine  operations  of 
several  Government  agencies. 

If  the  President  does  in  fact  veto 
this  bill,  and  U  his  arguments  are  per- 
suasive. I  may  reconsider  my  position 
and  vote  to  sustain  that  veto.  At  the 
moment,  however,  we  must  all  make 
our  individual  judgments.  In  this  in- 
stance, as  in  so  many  others,  the  ques- 
tion appears  to  be:  Is  the  ^ass  half 
empty,  or  half  full? 

I  view  it  as  being  half  full.  I  see 
those  items  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment that  are  urgent,  and  that  are 
critically  needed,  rather  than  those 
extraneous  items  and  provisions  that 
admittedly  have  no  place  in  an  urgent 
supplementaL 

Under  these  conditions  I  will  not 
presume  to  ask  for  a  vote  one  way  or 
another.  I  can  only  state  my  own  posi- 
tion, and  my  own  intention  to  vote  for 
the  conference  report. 
comfmcK,  JUSTICE,  state,  ams  the  jusiciaet 

An  additional  appropriation  of 
$3,171,000  is  provided  for  general  ad- 
ministration of  the  Department  of 
Commerce,  the  same  amotmt  as  the 
budget  request.  This  was  not  subject 
to  conference  action.  These  funds 
would  allow  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  retain  critical  Inspector  Gen- 
eral and  management  control  positions 
which  are  needed  to  avoid  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  in  the  Department's 
$1.75  billion  annual  budget  and  in  the 
oversight  of  past  loans  and  grants. 

The  administration  supports  early 
approval  of  this  supplementaL  With- 
out the  supplemental.  Commerce  wlU 
be  forced  to  furlough  1,100  employees 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  year  1982,  begin- 
ning approximately  Jime  27.  In  addi- 
tion, the  following  offices  will  be  af- 
fected: 

Inspector  General:  Severe  disruption 
of  ongoing  criminal  and  investigation 
work  potentially  affecting  prosecuto- 
rial work  in  progress; 

General  Counsel:  Impairment  of 
ability  to  analyze  pending  legislation, 
provide  counsel  to  department  offi- 
cials, and  participate  in  active  litiga- 
tion; and 

Budget  Office:  Impairment  of  ability 
to  formulate  the  fiscal  year  1984 
budget  and  to  execute  the  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  budgets. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  transfer  of 
$3.5  million  for  salaries  and  expenses 
of  the  Economic  Development  Admin- 
istration, compared  to  $4.5  million  pro- 
vided by  the  House,  to  allow  EDA  to 
avoid  significant  furloughs  of  person- 
nel responsible  for  the  administration 
of  programs  in  the  field,  including  the 
management  of  its  loan  portfolio.  Tes- 
timony before  the  committee  indicated 
an  alarming  rate  of  potential  defaults. 
40  percent,  in  EDA  lending  activities. 
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and  Jjie  committee  is  convinced  that 
this  investment  in  the  form  of  a  trans- 
fer of  existing  resources  is  appropri- 
ate. 

An  additional  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  Is  provided  to  continue 
three  weather  service  activities  of  the 
Natioiud  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministrtion.  as  provided  In  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Of  this 
amount,  $927,000  will  enable  38  small 
and  part-time  weather  stations  around 
the  country  to  remain  open  through 
September  30.  1982;  $209,000  will 
extend  fruit  frost  forecast  services 
through  the  same  period;  and  $836,000 
will  provide  a  similar  extension  for 
eight  weather  service  forecast  offices. 

The  bill  also  includes  language  al- 
lowing the  International  Communica- 
tion Agency  to  secure  leases  of  real 
property  for  up  to  25  years  in  Africa. 
-  Asia,  the  Caribbean,  and  Europe.  Such 
leases  are  authorized  subject  to  specif- 
ic language  hereby  included  in  an  ap- 
propriations act.  The  property  in- 
volved is  used  for  Voice  of  America 
transmitting  facilities.  The  administra- 
tion supports  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage. Conference  action  was  not  re- 
quired on  this  language. 

rOKnClf  OPKRATIONS 

The  House  bill  included  a  general 
provision  which  prohibits  the  use  of 
funds  appropriated  for  U.S.  voluntary 
contributions  to  the  United  Nations  to 
be  used  for  the  U.S.  proportionate 
share  for  any  programs  for  the  Pales- 
tine Liberation  Organization  or  Cuba. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  Senate  lan- 
guage extending  this  ban  to  the 
Southwest  Africa  Peoples  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO). 

The  language  restricting  the  use  of 
U.S.  fimds  for  the  PLO  Is  a  political 
exercise  only;  no  voluntary  contribu- 
tion programs  of  the  United  States 
fimded  any  programs  for  the  PLO  in 
fiscal  year  1981,  and  none  is  expected 
to  do  so  in  fiscal  year  1982.  Assessed 
contributions,  which  are  appropriated 
in  the  Commerce,  Justice,  State  Ap- 
propriations Act,  not  the  act  cited  In 
this  language,  are  used  for  the  PLO; 
however.  United  States-assessed  con- 
tributions are  restricted  from  being 
used  for  the  PLO  by  Public  Law  96-60 
and  Public  Law  96-68,  and  similar  pro- 
visions which  are  expected  to  be 
adopted  as  part  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment authorization  bill  now  in  confer- 
ence, S.  1193. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  the  effect  of  the 
restriction  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  un- 
known: U.N.  agencies  are  still  in  the 
process  of  planning  their  calendar 
year  1982  programs.  In  1981.  Cuba  re- 
ceived program  assistance  from 
UNICEP,  the  world  food  program, 
nonsafeguard  programs  from  the 
International  Atomic  EInergy  Agency, 
and  the  U.N.  environment  program. 
Because  of  a  restriction  in  effect  under 
the  fiscal  year  1981  continuing  resolu- 
tion. U.S.  contributions  were  withheld 


for  our  prop 
grams  In  Cub^ 
Africa   People 
amount  of  apc 


;ionate  share  for  pro- 
and  for  the  Southwest 
Organization  in  the 
■oxlmately  $500,000. 

While  the  dollar  Impact  of  this  pro- 
vision in  fiscal  1982  is  unclear,  it  will 
probably  require  a  renegotiation  of 
U.S.  pledges  tt  the  various  U.N.  agen- 
cies. The  administration  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  language. 

The  conferees  accepted  compromise 
language  requiring  that  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  must  be  declared  in 
default  before  payments  are  made  by 
the  U.S.  Government  for  loans  owed 
by  Poland,  utiless  the  President  re- 
ports monthly  to  Congress  that  such 
payments  are  in  the  U.S.  national  in- 
terest. This  provision,  which  shall  be 
in  force  through  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  affects  payments  made  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on 
loan  guarantees. 

The  conferees  did  not  accept  Senate 
language  eanf  arking  up  to  $50,000  in 
military  trailing  fimds  for  Brazil. 
Such  training:  would  be  in  violation  of 
existing  statujtes  prohibiting  military 
assistance  to  dountrles  which  have  not 
signed  the  I^uclear  Nonproliferation 
Treaty  and  wfiich  are  engaged  In  cer- 
tain proscribed  nuclear  activities. 

CHAPTER  II— DEXARTlOarT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
TTRBAN  DEVELOI^fENT  AND  INDEPKNDKNT  AGEN- 
CIES 

Chapter  II  deals  with  a  proposed  re- 
scission of  $5^  billion  in  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  assisted 
housing  programs.  Includes  a  new 
housing  stlmlilus  program,  provides 
for  the  long  airalted  $2.4  billion  appro- 
priation to  cpntinue  the  wastewater 
treatment  cmistruction  grants  pro- 
gram and  malces  modifications  to 
NASA's  tiscs^  year  1982  operating 
plan. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
for  a  $4,098  billion  rescission  and  a 
$1.75  billion  deferral  of  assisted  hous- 
ing funds.  Funds  remaining  available 
to  the  Department  in  fiscal  year  1982 
would  be  used  to  provide  9,453  units  of 
public  housing  and  141,300  units  of 
section  8  including  30.387  imits  under 
the  section  8  existing  program,  15.000 
units  under  the  moderate  rehab  pro- 
gram. 2.764  s^b  rehab  units  and  22,149 
new  construotion  units.  Included  in 
these  figured  are  16,933  units  under 
the  section  202  housing  for  the  elderly 
and  handicapped  program. 

To  enable  projects  already  in  the 
section  8  pipeline  to  go  forward,  the 
conferees  reoommend  a  total  of  $3.7 
blUion  in  budget  authority  to  be  used 
for  the  financial  adjustment  factor 
(FAF)  and  all  additional  $150  million 
in  mortgage  purchase  authority  to  be 
used  by  Oinfiie  Mae  for  100  percent 
section  8  assl$ted  projects. 

Additionally  the  conferees  recom- 
mend $198  mlUlon  in  supplemental 
funding  for  public  housing  operating 
subsidies.  Thds  would  make  a  total  of 
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$1.35  billion  available  for  public  hous- 
ing operating  sub^dles  in  fiscal  year 
1982. 
With   respect   to  the   new   housing 

.stimulus  inltlatlvej  differing  versions 
of  which  were  included  in  the  House 
and  Senate  bUls.  tne  conference  agree- 
ment provides  $3  billion  for  emergency 
mortgage  interest  reduction  payments. 
These  assistance  payments  would  be 
used  in  conjunc^on  with  growing 
equity  mortgages  lo  reduce  mortgage 
rates  by  up  to  4  pejrcentage  points  but 
not  below  11  percent  for  5  years.  Of 
the  $3  billion  recbmmended.  $2.5  bil- 
lion would  be  made  available  for  use  in 

'  connection  with  mortgages  or  loans  on 
yet-to-be  construcied  or  substantially 
rehabbed  homes;  $400  million  would 
be  available  for  usf  in  connection  with 
mortgages  or  loanai  on  homes  on  which 
construction  could  not  have  begun 
more  than  1  year  j  before  the  date  of 
enactment  (so-called  inventory 
homes);  and  $100  million  would  be 
available  at  the  Secretary's  discretion 
in  coimection  with  mortgages  or  loans 
in  high  cost  areas.  The  Department  is 
directed  to  begin  i|sulng  commitments 
under  this  prografi  not  later  than  30 
days  after  enactment  of  the  act  and 
the  fimds  provide<|  shall  remain  avail- 
able for  commitment  until  January  1. 
1983. 

Both  the  Ho 
bills  provided  $2 
sewage  treatment 
program.  In  addi 
agreement  Includ 
tained  in  the  Sen 


and  Senate  passed 
bUUon  for  EPA's 
constuction  grants 
on  the  conference 
s  a  provision  con- 
bill  to  allow  up  to 
$7  million  be  made  available  from  the 
hazardous  substance  response  trust 
fund  to  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  to  carry  out  Super- 
fund-related  medifcal  and  research  ac- 
tivities. I 

No  supplemental  funds  were  includ- 
ed in  either  the  House  or  Senate  bills 
for  NASA.  However,  the  Senate  passed 
bill  Included  changes  to  NASA's  oper- 
ating plan  for  fis^  year  1982  estab- 
lishing minimum  levels  of  funding  for 
various  program  areas  other  than  the 
Space  Shuttle,  diluted  NASA  to  con- 
tinue preparationi  of  a  high  energy 
upper  stage  (Centaur)  for  use  in  the 
Galileo  and  solar  polar  mission  sched- 
uled for  a  1986  launch  and  stipulated 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  would 
have  to  share  in  the  cost  of  any  mis- 
sion to  retrieve  and  repair  the  solar 
maximum  scientL^c  satellite.  The  con- 
ference agreemmit  modifies  only 
slightly  the  Senate  bill  language. 

The  Labor,  Heaith  and  Human  Serv- 
ices and  Education  chapter  of  this  bill 
contains  several  supplementals  that 
are  vital  to  the  cotitinued  operation  of 
these  agencies,      i 

This  supplemental  was  first  reported 
from  committee  on  March  23— nearly 
3  months  ago.  If  we  did  not  believe  se- 


riously that  it  wu 
there  is  no  doubt 


urgent  then,  I  think 
hat  it  is  urgent  now. 
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For  the  Department  of  Labor  this 
urgent  supplemental  contains  three 
transfers  of  unobligated  fimds  to  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  the  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Administration 
and  the  Employment  Standards  Ad- 
ministration to  enable  them  to  keep 
their  doors  open  and  operating. 

Without  the  authority  to  transfer 
these  funds,  we  will  see  more  than 
8.000  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  receive  furlough  notices  In  the 
next  2  weeks.  Those  8.000  furloughs 
are  on  top  of  more  than  4,000  RIF's 
that  have  already  taken  place  in  the 
Department. 

In  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  the  situation  Is  even 
more  critical— and  ironic.  Without  the 
additional  funds  provided  by  transfer, 
all  924  Inspectors  General  will  be  fur- 
loughed  next  month.  Those  are  the 
people  that  fight  waste,  fraud  and 
abijse  in  medicaid,  medicare,  social  se- 
curity. Without  these  funds  they  will 
close  up  operations  for  a  total  of  82 
dajrs  between  now  aud  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year.  At  that  rate  this  Govern- 
ment will  lose  more  money  in  these 
programs  than  we  are  even  consider- 
ing appropriating  here  today. 

At  the  Department  of  Education  an- 
other critical  situation  is  brewing  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program. 
This  bill  includes  an  additional  $1.3 
billion  to  keep  the  program  operating 
through  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  in 
its  current  form— that  is.  with  gradu- 
ate and  professional  students  eligible. 

As  an  entitlement  program,  it  has  al- 
ready incurred  obligations  In  excess  of 
current  appropriations  and  is  spending 
more  than  $75  million  each  week.  Fur- 
lough notices  went  out  last  week  to 
3,000  employees  in  the  program  man- 
agement area,  and  all  discretionary  ac- 
tivities have  been  shut  down.  Without 
these  funds,  collection  activities  on 
loan  payments  will  be  halted  In  the 
near  future. 

The  supplemental  of  $5.8  million  for 
the  Pell  grant  program  is  critical.  It 
covers  processing  costs  of  Pell  grant 
applications  that  have  already  been 
received  and  are  pending  action.  In  ad- 
dition, the  figure  includes  $1  million 
for  verification  efforts  to  help  reduce 
errors  in  payments  in  the  Pell  grant 
program  that  amounted  to  an  estimat- 
ed $189  million  last  year. 

The  $2  million  supplemental  for 
ACTTION  is  needed  to  avoid  reductions 
in  force  or  substantial  furloughs.  The 
agency  has  already  reduced  its  person- 
nel by  18  percent  through  reductions 
in  force.  Their  only  other  alternative 
is  to  reduce  program  funding  to  the 
older  Americans  programs. 

CHAPTER  III— TRANSPORTATION 

As  regards  chapter  III,  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, the  conference  report  provides 
for  the  following;  $48,000,000  for  the 
Coast  Guard's  operating  expenses;  dis- 
approval of  a  deferral  in  the  amount 
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of  $216,520,000  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
acquisition,  construction  and  improve- 
ment account:  $12,150,000  for  inter- 
state transfer  grants-highways  for  a 
project  in  Cleveland.  Ohio;  an  increase 
of  $91,000,000  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way limitation  on  obligations  for  high- 
way projects  and  emergency  bridge 
projects:  $28,400,000  for  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board's  payments  to  air  carri- 
ers program;  and  $8,000,000  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
pajrments  for  directed  rail  service  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  matter  of  the  disapproval  of 
the  deferral  of  the  $216,520,000  for 
the  acquisition,  construction  and  im- 
provement account  of  the  Coast 
Guard,  the  conferees  direct  the  admin- 
istration to  move  ahead  without  fur- 
ther delay  to  obligate  these  funds  and 
to  provide  the  House  and  Senate  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  a  project 
priority  list  by  June  15,  1982. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Coast 
Guard— our  forgotten  branch  of  the 
military  services— urgently  requires 
this  minimal  amount  of  funding  for  Its 
operating  account.  As  we  all  know,  the 
Congress  continues  to  burden  this  al- 
ready lean  branch  of  the  services  with 
additional  responsibilities,  while  doing 
so.  not  only  have  we  failed  to  fund  the 
applicable  accounts  at  an  appropriate 
rate.  but.  in  fact,  have  reduced  these 
critical  levels  of  funding.  Currently, 
the  Coast  Guard  has  a  diverse  mix  of 
missions.  Those  missions  include 
search  and  rescue  missions,  aids  to 
navigation  functions,  and  ice-breaking 
duties.  In  addition  to  these  more  his- 
toric missions,  they  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
sea.  which  includes  drug  interdiction. 

The  Coast  Guard  is.  indeed,  a  mili- 
tary service.  It  has  a  military  readiness 
mission  to  perform.  In  time  of  war,  it 
is  part  of  the  Navy  and  operates  di- 
rectly under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. In  sum.  the  Guard  Is  a  multi- 
mission  agency  which  performs  its 
duties  with  a  lean  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  ceiling  for  the  Coast 
Guard  only  permits  this  $48,000,000 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  would 
have  recommended  even  more.  In  fact, 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  recently  tes- 
tified that  the  Coast  Guard  easily 
could  utilize  an  additional  $192,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  $48,000,000  in  this  biU  for  the 
Guard  includes  $30,500,000  for  legisla- 
tively mandated  increases  in  sea  pay, 
fuel  costs,  and  other  required  oper- 
ations. 

The  bill  also  provides  another 
$17,500,000  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  following  facilities: 

First,  31  search  and  rescue  stations 
previously  proposed  for  closure  or  re- 
duction; 

Second,  the  second  district  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the 
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11th   district   headquarters   in   Long 
Beach,  Calif.; 

Third,  vessel  traffic  systems  in  Ber- 
wick Bay,  La.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  and  New  Yortt.  N.Y.; 

Fourth,  seven  vessels  previously  an- 
nounced for  decommissioning: 

Fifth,  air  stations  at  Savaimah.  Ga.; 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Los  Angeles.  Calif.; 

Sixth,  nine  aircraft  previously  an- 
nounced for  retirement,  substitutioni 
or  reduction; 

Seventh,  numerous  facilities  in 
Puerto  Rico;  and 

Eighth,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
at  the  current  rate  of  operation. 

On  the  matter  of  the  interstate 
transfer  grants-highways,  the  commit- 
tee beUeves  that  there  exists  an 
urgent  need  to  fund  a  highway  project 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  The  urgency  exists 
because  the  State's  match  of  approxi- 
mately $2,000,000  will  lapse  without 
this  Federal  grant  of  $12,150,000. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  directed  rail 
service  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  this  bill  rec- 
ommends $8,000,000  to  pay  liabilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  con- 
tinue to  accure.  The  liabilities  are 
based  upon  the  directed  rail  service 
performed  by  the  Kansas  City  Termi- 
nal Railway  Co.  between  September 
1979  and  March  1980  over  the  lines  of 
the  bankrupt  Chicago,  Rock  Island  <fe 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

The  committee  considers  this  recom- 
mendation to  be  urgent  in  light  of  the 
fact  that  funds  for  the  accounting  op- 
erations will  be  exhausted  in  June. 
The  ICC  fears  that  if  this  operation  is 
temporarily  terminated  It  will  perma- 
nently lose  the  skills  of  100  of  these 
highly  specialized  and  experienced  em- 
ployees. The  ICC  has  ordered  these  ac- 
counting functions  to  continue  until 
March  31,  1983. 

With  regard  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  urgent  request  for  funding  for 
its  payments  to  air  carriers  program, 
the  conference  report  provides  for  an 
additional  $28,400,000.  Without  this 
funding,  possibly  10  or  more  airlines 
receiving  Federal  assistance  may  go 
bankrupt  in  the  immediate  future. 

CHAPTER  VII— DEPARTMENT  OP  DEFENSE,  CIVIL 

The  conference  report  provides 
$40,000,000  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers—civil, flood  control  and  coastal 
emergencies  account.  It  Is  urgently 
needed  to  finance  flood  emergency, 
preparation,  flood  fighting  and  rescue 
operations,  and  repair  of  flood  control 
and  shore  protection  works; 
$18,000,000  of  the  total  $40,000,000 
supplemental  appropriation  wUl  be 
targeted  for  flood  control  measures  on 
two  rivers  in  the  State  of  Washington 
required  as  a  result  of  the  eruptions  of 
Mount  St.  Helens  in  May,  1980  and 
subsequent  eruptions. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  state  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  has 
17  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten) 
has  19  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Alex- 
AmHER).  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ALEXANDE31.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  conference 
report,  especially  that  portion  of  the 
report  that  deals  with  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  the  assistance  that  it 
brings  to  that  industry  during  this  ex- 
tremely difficult  time. 

I  have  heard  spokesmen  today  for 
the  administration  advise  that  the 
President  may  veto  this  bill,  especially 
because  of  the  housing  assistance  por- 
tions that  are  cont  lined  within  the 
bill.  I  would  respond  to  those  advo- 
cates by  saying  that  I  believe  that  the 
American  people  have  given  this  ad- 
ministration's economic  policy  a 
chance  to  work.  I  would  finisher  say 
that  not  only  has  Reaganomics  failed 
to  make  things  better  but  the  adminis- 
tration's economic  policy  has  actually 
made  conditions  worse. 

Take  my  hometown  of  Osceola,  Ark., 
for  example,  with  8,400  people.  Nor- 
mally during  the  period  of  1  year 
there  would  be  75  housing  starts. 
There  have  been  banlcruptcies  among 
those  builders.  Some  of  the  employees 
of  those  builders  have  moved  as  far 
away  as  Texas  in  order  to  find  jobs. 

I.  for  one,  Mr.  Speaker,  am  unwilling 
to  stand  by  another  year  and  watch 
the  entire  industry  that  serves  the 
housing  needs  of  our  Nation  go  down 
the  drain. 

The  argument  presented  against  the 
conference  report,  especially  the  hous- 
ing assistance  portion,  is  that  it  will  in- 
crease the  deficit.  I  find  that  an  odd 
argument  to  be  offered  by  the  admin- 
istration in  light  of  the  fact  that  last 
year  the  administration  projected  a 
deficit  this  year  of  $45  billion.  Howev- 
er, because  of  the  recession  caused  by 
the  administration's  economic  policies, 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  is 
now  projecting  that  defipit  will  be  $11 
billion. 

The  recession  is  imnecessary  and  it 
is  the  recession  and  subsequent  unem- 
ployment that  is  hurting  the  Nation's 
pocketbook.  Those  10.5  million  people 
out  of  work  are  not  paying  taxes.  They 
are  not  earning  revenue  for  this 
Nation. 

The  Infusion  of  the  $3  billion  that 
this  supplemental  calls  for  will  stimu- 
late production  of  up  to  240,000  new 
housing  units.  It  will  raise  $3.78  billion 
in  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxes.  It 
will  raise  more  in  tax  revenue  than  the 
original  investment. 

It  will  generate  420,(X)0  man-hours 
of  emplojnnent.  It  will  create  the 
equivalent  of  10,500  new  full-time  jobs. 


The  administration  opposed  the  con- 
ference report  because  it  deems  it  too 
expensive.  Not  helping  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  too  «xpensive,  both  in  terms 
of  dollars  and  in  terms  of  human  expe- 
rience. We  are  talking  about  people's 
lives  and  not  Just  numbers. 

The  housing  industry  is  currently 
suffering  one  of  the  longest  periods  of 
inactivity.  April  was  the  ninth  straight 
month  that  t|ie  rate  of  new  housing 
units  started  ^  this  Nation  was  imder 
a  million  units.  This  is  the  longest 
period  of  decreased  activity  since 
World  War  II.I 

The  $3  bilion  proposed  for  the 
housing  industry  is  an  investment  that 
needs  to  bemade  now. 

Mr.  CONTB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  WALK3R.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  yielding 
me  this  time.  | 

Mr.  Speaket,  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  is  a  budget-buster  of 
the  worst  Idn^.  That  is  no  better  dem- 
onstrated tha^  by  the  fact  that  we  lit- 
erally had  toj  overturn  the  Rules  of 
the  House  in  order  to  consider  it 
today.  I 

This  bill  niakes  a  mockery  of  the 
law;  namely,  wiat  law  which  requires  a 
balanced  budget  at  the  present  time, 
and  it  makes  a  mockery  of  the  budget 
process  because  by  many  accounts  it 
exceeds  all  budget  recommendations 
for  both  1982  and  1983.  As  such,  this 
budget  is  a  recipe  for  continued  eco- 
nomic woe  in|  this  country  and  is  an 
example  of  the  Iclnd  of  policies  of  the 
past  which  got  us  where  we  are. 

If  you  want  to  help  keep  interest 
rates  high,  all  you  have  to  do  is  contin- 
ue to  approve  bills  like  this  one. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  indicated  in  his  re- 
marks that  while  he  believes  in  a  bal- 
anced budget,  this  is  a  necessary 
action.  I  would  contend  Just  the  oppo- 
site. If  we  believe  in  a  balanced 
budget,  a  vote  for  this  bill  is  a  wholly 
irresponsible  action. 

I  was  interested,  however,  in  the 
committee  ct)airman's  comments,  and 
I  am  wondei^ng  if  he  would  reply  to 
me  here  and  fitate  some  level  at  which 
we  can  balanfce  the  budget  that  would 
be  responsible.  Could  the  gentleman, 
with  his  expe  rtise,  give  us  some  idea  as 
to  what  kind!  of  spending  level  he  was 
indicating  wduld  be  a  proper  level  at 
which  to  bala  nee  the  budget? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  WALKESi.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  thec(  mmittee. 

Mr.  WHTITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  two  ways,  as  the  gentleman  luiows, 
to  balance  t}ie  budget.  One  is  to  cut 
down  expenclitures,  and  we  have  done 
a  good  job  o%  that.  The  other  is  to  in- 
crease incon^e.  If  we  would  defer  or 
postpone  th;  effective  date,  or  sus- 
pend—I guess  that  is  a  better  word— 


we  could  balance 
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the  forgiveness  of  the  windfall  profit 
tax  we  could  help  lour  financial  situa- 
tion. Right  now  w4  let  those  big  mon- 
eymakers not  pa^  taxes  but  allow 
them  to  buy  credl;,  which  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  testified  before 
our  committee  withholds  funds  from 
the  Treasury.  If  w  >  could  act  on  that, 


the  budget  much 


quicker  than  trying  to  cut  out  all  the 
domestic  programs. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion. 


The  SPEAKER 


pro  tempore.  The 


time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Waucei^  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Blr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  very  much  for  this 
extra  time.  I 

I  was  asking  the  gentleman,  though, 
at  what  level  of  spending  he  thought 
we  could  balance  the  budget. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.j  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
stated  earlier,  we  nave  got  to  continue 
to  buUd  and  improve  our  highways, 
and  our  hospital^,  our  harbors,  our 
forests,  and  we  hate  to  help 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
take  back  my  time^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ahi  asldng  the  gentle- 
man what  the  leva  of  spending  is.  Is  it 
$765  billion?  Is  it  9738  billion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wUl 
say  that  after  hearings,  with  over 
10,000  witnesses,  we  would  be  in  better 


shape  to  fix  th 
Committee. 

Mr.  WALKER 
say  that  this  is 
We  hear  from  th 
is    for   a   balani 
cannot  get  any 


than  the  Budget 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
actly  the  problem, 
gentleman  that  he 
budget,    but   we 
wer  out  of  him  on 
what  the  level  is! where  we  ought  to 
balance  the  budgei. 

The  point  is  t^at  we  continue  to 
have  the  spending  going  up.  Spending 
continues  to  go  up,  and  what  the  gen- 
tleman just  said  1^  that  he  is  willing  to 
to  put  that  kind  of 
into  place. 
Mr.  Speaker,  will 
d? 

at  we  need  to  be 


have  taxes  go 
additional  spen< 

Mr.   WHI' 
the  gentleman  yi 
Mr.  WALKER 


doing  in  this  colmtry  is  cutting  ex- 


penditures. As  lo: 
bills  like  this  om 
and      increasing 
cannot  balance  t! 
what  this  does:  I 


g  as  we  are  taldng 
to  the  House  floor 
expenditures,  we 
budget.  And  that  is 
does  not  raise  reve- 
nues; it  does  not  I  do  anything  but  in- 
crease expenditures.  It  increases  ex- 
penditures irresponsibly,  and  that  is 
why  it  is  in  no  \^ay  related  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  ef fo^. 

pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walki  r)  has  again  expired. 
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Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleague  that  we 
have  cut  expenditures,  as  I  pointed 
out.  We  needed  to  do  that,  and  we 
have  done  that.  We  have  done  a  good 
job,  94  percent,  I  believe  of  the 
amount  the  President  requested. 

What  we  need  to  look  at  is  the 
income  of  the  Government.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  in  testimony 
before  our  committee  said  that  billions 
of  dollars  were  being  withheld  from 
the  Treasury  for  the  two  things  I  am 
talking  about.  That  is  the  windfall 
profit  tax  forgiveness  and  the  ability 
of  the  real  moneymakers  the  giant 
corporations  to  avoid  paying  taxes  be- 
cause they  buy  credits  from  these 
others. 

I  have  recommended  regularly  to 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  that  we 
suspend  those  two  tax  giveaways  so 
that  we  will  take  in  some  money. 

The  argument  that  I  made  to  the 
gentleman  about  his  argximent  here  is 
that  it  is  important  for  us  to  put 
people  back  to  work  because,  instead 
of  drawing  unemployment  compensa- 
tion they  could  get  Jobs,  and  pay 
taxes,  and  we  would  have  the  end 
result  of  their  production. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   Massachusetts   (Mr. 

BOLAlfD). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference report  on  chapter  n  of  this 
bill  deals  with  some  of  the  most  com- 
plicated and  complex  issues  that  this 
bill  contains.  Whenever  issues  are  as 
complex  as  those  we  faced  in  the  hous- 
ing area  they  also  tend  to  be  quite  con- 
troversial, and  they  were.  This  bill  is 
no  exception  to  that,  of  course,  but  I 
believe  we  have  come  back  with  a  fair 
compromise  on  the  key  elements  in 
this  particular  chapter. 

Let  me  review  briefly  some  of  the  as- 
pects of  chapter  II  in  this  conference 
report.  The  first  issue  deals  with  as- 
sisted housing. 

The  President  had  originally  pro- 
posed rescinding  $9.4  billion  of  subsi- 
dized housing  moneys.  That  was  later 
revised  to  a  lower  figure  of  $6  billion. 
In  the  House  we  rejected  all  but  $100 
million  of  that  proposed  rescission. 
The  other  body  proposed  rescinding 
nearly  the  full  $6  billion  requested. 

We  have  compromised  on  a  rescis- 
sion of  $4.1  billion  and  a  revised  total 
of  approximately  150,000  sulisidized 
housing  units  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

Essentially,  we  retained  all  of  the 
30,387  section  8  existing  imits  assumed 
in  the  1982.HnD-independent  agencies 
appropriations  bill  which  was  signed 
into  law  last  December.  We  gave  up 
approximately  14,500  new  and  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  public  housing 
imits  also  assumed  in  the  1982  HUD 
Appropriation  Act. 

The  conferees  have  also  included  ex- 
tensive language  dealing  with  the  sec- 


tion 8  financial  adjustment  factor 
which  insures  that  those  section  8  new 
construction  projects  in  the  pipeline, 
primarily  derived  from  funds  appropri- 
ated prior  to  fiscal  year  1982,  will  go 
forward  as  new  starts. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  a  great  deal 
of  detail  here  concerning  the  aspects 
of  this  bill  language  but  I  can  assure 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
conference  report  largely  meets  the 
objectives  of  the  House  position  which 
was  to  "buy  out  the  pipeline"  for  all 
100-percent  subsidized  section  8 
projects. 

Closely  tied  to  this  last  goal  was  a 
compromise  reached  with  the  Senate 
on  Ginnie  Mae  tandem  funds.  You 
may  recall  that  the  House  had  includ- 
ed $1  billion  of  new  tandem  author- 
ity—again to  buy  out  the  pipeline  of 
section  8  new  construction  projects. 
These  funds  were  required  for  those 
projects  that  could  not  be  financed 
through  the  financial  adjustment 
factor  approach.  We  compromised  on 
a  much  smaller  level  of  $150  million 
for  tandem  assistance— and  have  limit- 
ed that  assistance  only  to  those 
projects  that  are  section  8,  100-percent 
subsidized.  Projects  with  only  20-per- 
cent subsidized  units  do  not  qualify  for 
this  tandem  assistance. 

Turning  to  the  housing  stimulus 
program,  the  conferees  at  first  did  not 
feel  it  was  possible  to  reach  a  compro- 
mise and  I  actually  indicated  I  was 
going  to  bring  that  particular  section 
of  the  urgent  supplemental  bill  back 
in  disagreement. 

However,  after  extensive  discussion 
we  agreed  to  a  level  of  $3  billion  for  a 
new  housing  stimulus  thrust  that 
largely  incorporates  the  Senate  ap- 
proach to  this- problem. 

Briefly,  the  $3  billion  is  broken  down 
into  three  elements,  $2.5  billion  for 
new  construction,  $400  million  for  the 
existing  inventory,  and  $100  million  is 
set  aside  for  the  highest  cost  areas. 

It  is  expected  this  level  will  assist 
about  262,000  new  housing  units  at  an 
interest  rate  of  4-percent  below  the 
nuu-ket  rate  for  the  first  5  years  of  the 
mortgage. 

We  made  two  important  adjtistments 
in  the  Senate  bill  concerning  the  effec- 
tive dates  of  the  program.  First,  we  ex- 
tended the  commitment  authority 
from  November  1,  1982  to  January  1st, 
1983.  Second,  we  extended  the  sub- 
stantially completed  date  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1983.  to  November  30  of  1983. 
These  changes  will  permit  a  full  1983 
construction  season  for  this  program 
and  will  help  to  insure  that  the  North- 
em  tier  of  States  fully  participates  in 
this  program. 

The  funds  are  to  be  aUocated  one- 
third  on  the  basis  of  State  population, 
one-third  on  the  basis  of  percentage 
decline  in  family  housing  starts  from 
1978  to  1981,  and  one-third  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  unemployed  in 


the  State.  The  moneys  are  available  to 
all  States  and  territories. 

I  know  that  there  are  many  here 
who  may  be  concerned  about  some  of 
the  aspects  of  this  compromise.  But, 
let  me  be  quick  to  try  and  emphasize 
that  the  House  version  and  the  Senate 
version  of  this  biU  were  far  apart  on 
many  of  the  details  and  certainly  far 
apart  on  the  dollars.  What  we  have 
done  here  is  to  come  up  with  what  we 
felt  was  a  compromise  which  might  be 
acceptable  to  the  administration,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  good  compromise.  It  is  not 
perfect— no  compromise  ever  is— but  I 
want  to  assure  you  that  it  is  the  best 
compromise  we  could  get  under  the 
circimistances. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  a  provision 
allowing  $1.75  billion  to  be  deferred 
until  fiscal  year  1983  for  use  as  speci- 
fied in  future  i4>propriation  acts.  The 
conferees  aOso  agreed  to  allow  the 
$1.75  billion  to  be  used  for  FAF  and 
cost  amendments  if  the  estimated  $5 
billion  in  recaptures  and  deobligated 
amounts  was  not  available  on  June  30, 
1982.  The  intent  Is  to  add.  at  the  end 
of  this  month,  the  $1.75  billion  to  the 
amounts  recaptiired.  To  the  extent 
that  all  amoimts  recaptured  in  fiscal 
year  1982  plus  the  $1.75  billion  ex- 
ceeds the  $5  billion  recapture  esti- 
mate, those  reciM7tured  funds  are  to  be 
deferred  until  1983. 

If  recaptures  and  the  $1.75  billion 
are  insiifficient  to  fund  all  FAF  and 
cost  amendment  needs  in  1982.  HDD 
Should  wait  untU  additional  recaptuires 
are  realized.  Funds  for  the  150.000  sec- 
tion 8  and  public  housing  units  are  not 
to  be  used  to  fund  the  pipeline 
projects. 

Let  me  just  very  briefly  tell  you  that 
in  addition.  ch^>ter  II  includes  lan- 
guage dealing  with  a  number  of  pro- 
grammatic minimums  for  NASA  which 
the  Senate  included  and  which  the 
House  conferees  have  agreed  to.  These 
minimiuns  are  the  direct  result  of 
NASA's  ignoring  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  1982  HUD-inde- 
pendent  agencies  appropriations  biU 
was  approved. 

Finally,  we  have  included  $2.4  billion 
for  the  EPA  construction  grant  pro- 
gram. I  cannot  think  of  anything  in 
the  entire  bill  that  is  more  urgently 
needed  than  these  funds.  There  are 
approximately  40  States  which  for  all 
practical  piuposes  are  out  of 
wastewater  treatment  construction 
fimds.  If  these  moneys  are  not  ap- 
proved there  will  be  a  number  of  con- 
struction projects  that  wiU  simply 
have  to  come  to  a  halt.  That  is  not  an 
efficient  way  to  build  sewage  treat- 
ment plants,  and  I  would  hope  that 
this  conference  report  and  the  amend- 
ments thereto  will  be  adopted  by  this 
body  and  that  the  bill  will  ultimately 
be  signed  into  law. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 
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Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  dlstin- 
gulihed  gentleman  from  Callfomla 
(Mr.  Pattsbsoh)  who  was  one  of  the 
architects  of  the  housing  stimulus  bill 
In  the  House  and  who  agrees  with  the 
compromise  reached  with  the  other 
body  on  the  housing  stimulus  bill. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the 
chainnan  very  much  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
on  his  leadership  in  securing  a  confer- 
ence agreement  between  the  House 
and  the  other  body  and  particularly  in 
regard  to  the  emergency  housing  stim- 
ul\i8  program. 

He  and  the  othe;  House  conferees 
woiiced  diligently  to  assure  that  the 
program  which  was  so  overwhelmingly 
approved  by  this  House  Just  a  few 
weeks  ago  as  an  amendment  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  was  included  in 
this  conference  report  under  consider- 
ation now. 

I  have  a  number  of  questions  and  I 
would  like  to  engage  in  a  colloquy  with 
the  gentleman  if  I  may. 

Mr.  E^jeaker.  the  language  in  the 
statement  of  managers  does  indicate, 
as  you  indicated,  the  formula  of  one- 
third,  one-third,  one-third,  which  you 
have  described.  Is  it  the  committee's 
intent  tliat  both  the  $2.5  billion  for 
the  basic  program  and  the  $400  mil- 
lion for  homes  in  the  unsold  inventory 
would  be  allocated  under  this  formu- 
la? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  That  is  the  commit- 
tee's intent  and  the  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  conferees  also  included  an  ad- 
ditional $100  million  to  cover  the  addi- 
tional assistance  necessary  in  high 
cost  areas.  Since  some  high  cost  areas 
are  higher  in  cost  than  others,  and 
since  some  States  have  more  numer- 
ous high  cost  areas  than  others,  as 
weU  as  in  some  cases  a  greater  concen- 
tration of  population,  some  States  are 
lUiely  to  need  larger  proportions  of 
high  cost  area  funds. 

Is  It  the  committee's  intention  that 
these  factors  be  taken  Into  account  in 
the  allocations  of  the  $100  million  of 
additional  assistance  for  these  high 
cost  areas? 

Kir.  BOLAND.  The  understanding  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman. 

If  the  chairman  would  yield  further, 
Bdr.  Sp^Jcer,  the  language  specifies 
that  $400  million  will  be  available  for 
homes  in  the  imsold  inventory  defined 
as  those  for  which  construction  began 
no  earlier  than  1  year  prior  to  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  program  and 
were  substantially  completed  by  No- 
vember 30,  1983  aitd  which  had  never 
been  sold  other  than  to  the  mortga- 
gor. 


Is  it  the  committee's  intent  that 
these  homes,  if  located  in  high  cost 
areas,  also  be  etititled  to  the  additional 
$100  million  In:  assistance  for  high  cost 
areas?  1 

Mr.  BOLANf).  I  can  respond  to  the 
gentleman  by  indicating  that  that  is 
the  committee^  Intent. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman:         . 

Further.  Mrj  Speaker,  the  language 
specified  thati  the  mortgage  ceiling 
imder  the  basii  program  Is  $67,500  but 
in  high  cost  areas  the  mortgage  celling 
would  be  up  ta  the  level  allowed  imder 
FHA's  203b  program. 

In  my  own  uea  that  would  generally 
be  up  to  $90,0ap. 

The  language  states  that  the  $100 
million  in  hini  cost  assistance  Is  to 
pay  for  that  portion  of  the  mortgage 
above  $77,625.  | 

So  is  it  the  ^ase  that  for  mortgages 
exceeding  the:  basic  limit  of  $67,500 
but  no  greate^  than  $77,625  will  be 
fully  assisted  out  of  the  $2.5  billion; 
and  mortgages  larger  than  $77,625  up 
to  the  FHA  203b  limit  will  be  funded 
partially  out  Of  the  $2.5  billion,  that 
portion  up  to  $77,625,  and  the  balance 
above  the  $77,625  up  to  the  203b  limit 
will  be  funded  out  of  the  $100  million? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  The  understanding  of 
the  gentlemanils  correct. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the 
chairman.        I 

One  final  shirt  question. 

Mr.  Speakeil  the  language  defining 
eligible  type  of  homes  indicates  that 
one-  to  fourffamily  homes  and  a 
number  of  oth^r  types  of  imits  are  eli- 
gible. Is  it  the  conunlttee's  intent  that 
condominium  units  also  be  eligible? 

Mr.  BOLANp.  May  I  respond  that  it 
is  the  committee's  intent  that  condo- 
miniums be  included.  ^^"x^ 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yi§ld^ 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  (Mrs.  Showe). 

Mrs.  SNOWfc.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  In 
support  of  Hjl.  5922,  the  conference 
report  on  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982.  Specifi- 
cally. I  support  the  emergency  hous- 
ing assistance  program  in  this  legisla- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  conferees  for 
making  the  necessary  mortgage  subsi- 
dy changes  t)iat  will  assist  a  larger 
number  of  homebuyers. 

Although  X  voted  for  the  Single 
Family  Production  Act  of  1982, 1  ques- 
tioned whether  the  deeper  mortgage 
subsidy  was  inecessary  to  stimulate 
housing  production  In  this  country.  In 
fact,  since  the  passage  of  this  bill,  I 
have  had  several  conversations  with 
housing  and  lumber  representatives 
from  Maine,  ^ho  informed  me  that  an 
interest  redu<|tion  of  4  percent  would 
be  more  thali  adequate  to  spur  the 
home  constrnction  industries.  With 
the  reductioii  in  interest  subsidies 
from  6  to  4  bercent.  a  larger  number 
of  homebuyefs  will  be  able  to  receive 
this  mortgage  assistance,  thus  putting 
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more  people  bade  t  d  work  in  the  con- 
struction and  relate  d  industries. 

As  we  are  all  painfully  aware,  the 
housing  industry  is  in  its  40th  month 
of  recession.  The  plight  of  the  Ameri- 
can homebuyer  today  is  that  median 
income  lias  not  kept  pace  with  the  rise 
in  housing  costs.  The  imfavorable 
shift  in  the  relationship  of  Income  to 
housing  costs  has  resulted  In  a  number 
of  negative  effects.  In  1970,  87  percent 
of  Maine's  households  could  afford 
the  median  homeowner  cost  of  $75  per 
month.  In  1980.  hoJRrever,  only  24  per- 
cent of  Maine's  hoipseholds  can  afford 
the  median  cost  of  $420  per  month.  As 
a  result,  home  sales  have  fallen  by 
more  than  60  percent  over  the  last 
year,  and  Maine's  lumber  and  home 
construction  industries  have  lost  ap- 
proximately 1.600  Jobs.  In  additon,  as 
many  as  one-fourth  of  Maine's  real 
estate  agents  could]  go  out  of  business. 

The  housing  sector  in  Maine  has  not 
experienced  such  uncertainty  and  de- 
pression since  thej  1930's.  Immediate 
action  must  be  taken  to  reduce  the 
economic  burden  that  has  been  placed 
on  homebuyers  and  those  individuals 
in  the  home  construction  Industry 
who  have  lost  theif  Jobs.  Iktr.  Speaker. 
I  believe  that  the  emergency  housing 
legislation  in  thisj  conference  report 
will  go  far  toward  resolving  the  eco- 
nomic problems  affecting  the  housing 
industry,  and  I  ur^e  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  my  support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrleld  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stakton).        ] 

Mr.  STANTON  Of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  very  capable  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  chairman  of  the  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  pointed  out 
the  fact  that  there  were  major  differ- 
ences between  th0  House-passed  ver- 


sion of  the  peni 
bill   and   the   ve 
other  body  on  the 
First  of  all  I  Wi 
the  committee 


subsidy  housing 
on   passed   in  the 

e  subject. 
it  to  congratulate 
use  they  did  pick,  I 


think,  the  best  elejments  of  the  other 
body's  bill  in  regards  to  simplification 
of  the  4-percentage  point  markdown 
and  the  Senator  from  Indiana  should 
be  complimented  on  what  he  did  do 
with  regard  to  simplification  on  the 
bill. 

There  are  a  couple  of  major,  funda- 
mental differences,  though,  which  one 
has  to  consider  for  anyone  who  voted 
for  this  particular  subject  a  few  weeks 
ago  out  of  the  House  and  the  one  that 
has  come  back  in  conference. 

The  most  obvioos,  of  course,  is  the 
price.  What  you  di  1  have  is  a  1-year  $1 
billion  stimulus  piickage.  This  indeed 
seemed  reasonabl;  to  many  people. 
There  was  an  overwhelming  vote  in 
favor. 


It  was  the  hope 
would  come  back 
hope  in  mind  tha^ 


ttiat  the  cohference 

with  that,  with  the 

we  could  convince 
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the  President  to  sign  the  bill.  They 
have  been  noncommltal  and  I  cannot 
stand  before  you  and  say  he  would 
have  signed  it  or  he  would  not  have 
signed  it.  They  Just  did  not  say. 

They  have  said  very  clearly,  though, 
that  this  $3  billion  stimulus  bill  they 
would  veto.  I  think  they  are  justified 
In  doing  so. 

Let  us  take  a  couple  of  reasons.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  point- 
ed out  that  all  of  the  commitments 
under  this  bUl,  have  to  be  made  by 
January  1,  1983.  What  you  are  doing 
for  $2.5  billion,  speaking  roughly,  I 
think  the  staff  would  agree,  is  provid- 
ing for  about  150.000  units  that  today 
are  not  even  started,  not  even  under 
construction.  It  would  be  a  miracle  if 
the  guidelines  could  be  drawn  by  the 
first  of  the  year,  that  somebody  could 
ever  implement  this  program  in  that 
length  of  time,  HUD  clearly  thinks  it 
is  Impossible  to  do. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point.  For 
some  reason  or  other  the  conference 
then  turned  this  program  over  to  be 
implemented  by  the  Government  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Authority. 

This  is  $3  billion  to  be  committed  in 
imder  6  months:  $2.5  billion  for  new 
construction  and  $400  million  for  ex- 
isting homes  and  $100  million  for  the 
higher  priced  homes. 

I  would  say  to  my  colleagues  Ginnie 
Mae  is  an  organization  with  56  em- 
ployees. I  think  we  are  totally  unreal- 
istic in  asking,  this  size  of  an  organiza- 
tion to  take  on  the  responsibility. 

This  program  would  never  get  off 
the  ground  in  the  length  of  time  that 
is  allocated. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  will  be 
hm>py  to  s^eld  to  the  gentleman  from 
(California. 

Mi.  ROUSSELOT.  I  appreciate  my 
coUeague  jrielding. 

I  wonder  if  my  colleague  could 
repeat  for  our  colleagues  again  what  is 
the  number  that  Is  In  the  pipeline  and 
has  not  even  been  used? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  What  I  re- 
ferred to  is  the  fact  that  this  bill  calls 
for  an  expenditure  of  $2.5  billion  for 
commitment  by  January  1  of  this 
coming  year.  6  months. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Six  months  to 
get  it  all  going? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Six  months 
down  the  road.  Roughly  it  would  con- 
stitute about  150,000  homes. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  will  happen 
and  what  you  can  accomplish:  $400 
miUlon  is  in  this  bill  for  existing 
homes,  so  you  do  have  reaUy  a  buyout 
of  existing  homes  to  help  the  home- 
builders  if  that  is  what  you  want. 

But  for  $3  billion,  which  the  other 
body  wanted  for  stimulus  for  produc- 
tion and  for  Jobs,  it  is  not  in  this  par- 
ticular bill  in  this  particular  fashion. 
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Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  In  other  words, 
this  bill  really  falls  down  in  providing 
real  production  for  housing? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Then  what  are 
we  doing  this  for? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  The  biggest 
problem  with  this  bill  is— I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  say 
that  he  has  a  clean  bill.  I  wish  we  had 
been  able  to  work  with  the  administra- 
tion on  this  $1  billion  1-year  commit- 
ment that  our  friend  Mr.  Pattersoiv 
came  up  with  smd  fought  hard  so  that 
biU  would  not  have  been  vetoed. 

I  am  sme  the  gentleman  knows  that 
either  this  body  or  the  other  body  is 
going  to  sustain  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  in  his  own  party,  so  ev- 
erything has  gone  down  the  drain. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  jrieldlng,  and  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  input  on  this 
matter. 

I  would  note  that  the  original  hous- 
ing stimulus  bUl  that  I  introduced 
here  was  a  $5  biUion  program,  the 
same  as  Senator  Lugar's  program  in 
the  other  body,  for  $5  billion.  The 
Senate  passed  the  $5  billion,  the 
House  passed  $1  billion.  The  compro- 
mise of  $3  billion  Is  very  reasonable^ 

I  have  also  been  advised  by  HUD 
that  they  can  implement  this  program 
in  30  days. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Let  me  Just 
clarify  one  point.  I  talked  to  HUD 
today,  maybe  later  than  the  gentle- 
man did,  maybe  after  they  knew  the 
pressures  of  their  own  President,  and 
they  are  not  going  to  tell  you  that 
they  can  implement  it  in  30  daj^.  I  do 
not  have  the  time  to  go  into  the  many 
questions  that  they  wanted  me  to  ask; 
how  the  statutory  allocation  formula 
can  be  applied  to  three  different 
funds,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  ques- 
tions. Ginnie  BAae  is  56  people.  They 
would  have  to  give  it  out  to  Fannie 
Mae.  There  is  no  way,  witMn  the  time 
limit  frame  that  this  bill  stipulates,  to 
lend  this  money  out  by  the  first  of  the 
year. 

I  think  I  ought  to  point  this  out: 
Any  way  you  are  going  to  vote,  it  is  re- 
grettable that  a  biU  could  not  have 
been  put  out  of  committee  which  the 
President  could  sign.  I  think  we  could 
all  agree  on  that.  But  what  I  do  worry 
about  is  that  the  bill  of  the  gentleman 
from  Odlfomia  (Mr.  Pattkrsoh)  the 
$1  billion  1-year  stimulus,  may  be  lost 
forever.  I  do  not  know  what  we  can  do 
about  that. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield  further,  the  purpose  of  the 
stimulus  was  $1  billion  a  year  for  5 
years.  If  we  do  not  get  enough  of  that 
stimulus  going  this  year,   it  cannot 


help  with  the  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram. We  certainly  would  like  to  help 
the  President  do  so.  It  may  be  that 
HUD,  now  that  there  may  be  a  veto, 
has  indicated  it  would  be  difficult  to 
implement  it.  But.  believe  me.  a 
month  ago  or  2  weeks  ago  they  Indi- 
cated they  could  put  this  program  to 
work  in  the  30-day  timeframe. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  They  have 
obviously,  then,  told  the  gentleman 
one  thing,  but  then  they  changed 
their  mind.  They  tiave  to  live  with  the 
reality  of  the  time.  The  bill  is  going  to 
be  vetoed.  I  Just  think  it  is  very  sad. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  (Caiifomia. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  The  gentleman 
stated  earlier  there  is  a  cutoff  date  of 
January  1. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  All  of  this  has 
got  to  happen  in  6  months  or  it  means 
nothing. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Allocations 
have  to  be  done  in  6  months  time.  It 
has  to  be  allocated  by  January  1.  Tou 
have  a  90-day  waiting  period  for  pre- 
ferred commitment  and  other  commit- 
ments. This  bill  is  actually  against  the 
present  statutes  which  stipulates.  Con- 
gress has  30  days— I  could  read  it  to 
you,  but  we  do  not  have  the  time 
here— and  there  is  a  question  of  validi- 
ty of  this  legislation  as  far  as  overrul- 
ing any  existing  legislation. 

Mr.  Cl^USEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Callfomla. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
part  of  the  effort,  along  with  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  PATTBtson).  and  Senator  Lugab 
on  the  housing-stimulus  program,  and 
I  am  inclined  to  agree  that  if  we  could 
have  that  $1  billion  assurance  in  the 
direction  of  the  housing  stimulus,  that 
is  all  well  and  good;  but  we  do  not 
have  that  opportunity.  I  am  Just  hope- 
ful that  we  can  get  something  out  of 
this  supplemental  bill  that  will  move 
us  in  the  direction  of  the  housing 
stimulus,  because  I  have  got  30  per- 
cent unemployment  in  some  of  these 
areas,  and  it  is  a  very  real  problem. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  could  give 
us  any  kind  of  assurances,  on  the  basis 
of  his  discussion  with  the  administra- 
tion, we  would  have  something  if  the 
supplement  bill  did  not  go  forward. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  wish  I 
could  give  that  assurance.  And  maybe 
it  would  help  people  vote  no  against 
the  conference.  I  truly  cannot  do  that. 
The  decision  was  never  i^iproached, 
simply  because  it  never  came  up.  The 
conferees  went  for  the  1^  billion  pro- 
gram, the  President  decided  to  veto  it, 
and  so  the  question  probably  some- 
where along  the  line,  would  he  accept 
this  one?  I  do  not  know  if  that  was 
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ever  pursued  in  the  committee  or  not. 
Whether  or  not  we  can  come  back  to 
that  and  get  it  approved,  I  could  not 
tell  you.  and  I  would  not  want  to  mis- 
lead anybody;^ 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  SioTH),  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee.   

Blr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  the 
housing  part  makes  one  bad  mistake 
that  we  have  made  for  30  or  40  years. 
It  attempts  to  cataptilt  people  who 
have  never  had  a  house  into  a  new 
house  instead  of  them  buying  an  exist- 
ing house  they  could  better  finance 
and  the  owner  of  the  existing  house 
buying  a  new  house. 

There  are  many  people  in  this  coun- 
try who  have  an  existing  house  who,  if 
they  could  sell  it  to  someone  who  has 
never  had  a  house  for  half  the  price  of 
a  new  house,  they  could  and  would 
buy  a  new  house  with  their  equity.  We 
could  secure  housing  for  more  people 
and  sell  both  more  new  and  existing 
houses  Lf  we  financed  existing  housing 
sales  where  the  seller  will  use  proceeds 
to  buy  a  new  house.  Also,  it  would  not 
penalize  the  people  who  have  already 
saved  enough  to  get  into  an  existing 
house.  That  is  a  bad  mistake.  We  are 
continuing  to  make  that  mistake  again 
in  this  bill.  I  think  we  need  to  have 
something  for  housing  very  badly,  and 
I  wlU  vote  for  it  even  though  it  is  not 
as  good  as  we  could  do  if  we  would  go 
the  other  route. 

Another  thing  I  want  to  point  out  is 
something  that  no  one  has  mentioned. 
There  is  $277  million  that  Is  needed  as 
of  the  first  of  next  month  for  employ- 
ment, part-time  employment,  for  re- 
tired persons  in  this  country;  $210  mil- 
lion of  that  Is  in  this  bill.  If  we  do  not 
pass  this  bill  and  get  it  signed,  they 
will  not  have  an  opportunity  to  start 
putting  this  money  out. 

Now,  a  lot  of  people  on  social  securi- 
ty and  with  very  low  incomes  are  de- 
pendent upon  earning  a  few  dollars 
the  balance  of  this  simuner  from  this 
program.  So  it  is  very  important  that 
we  pass  this  bill  and  get  it  signed  as 
soon  as  possible. 

The  third  thing  I  want  to  point  out 
is  that  many  Members  are  interested 
in  some  38  weather  stations,  that  were 
to  be  closed  down.  They  were  to  be 
closed  down  the  20th  of  June.  Now  we 
have  a  few  more  days,  but  the  money 
is  in  this  bill,  and  for  all  of  you  who 
have  been  contacting  me  about  that,  if 
you  vote  against  this  bill,  you  are 
voting  against  your  local  weather  sta- 
tions.   

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  ScHUMKR). 

Mr.  SCHUMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill  creates  a  real  dilemma  for  many  of 
us  from  urban  areas  and  from  the 
Northeast  and  Midwest.  On  one  hand 
it  contains  badly  needed  fimds  for  pro- 


grams that  af e  vital  to  the  functioning 
of  the  Government  and  that  are  im- 
portant to  Aur  constituents.  On  the 
other  hand,  however,  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  affTCting  housing  programs 
strike  us  as  fnf air.  Two  specific  provi- 
sions illustrate  this  point. 

First,  is  it  fair  to  rescind  $5.7  billion 
of  rental  housing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
1982  while  ffroviding  $3  billion  for  a 
middle-income  homeowners  program? 
Consider  that  the  Latta  budget  resolu- 
tion passed  by  the  House  last  week  as- 
simied  -$5  billion  for  assisted  housing 
programs,  a  full  $22  billion  below  the 
freeze  level.  Negative  budget  author- 
ity: It  assumes  not  only  that  no  fimds 
will  be  spent  for  the  construction  or 
rehabilitation  of  rental  or  public  hous- 
ing, but  that  commitments  made  in 
prior  years  Twill  be  broken  and  the 
funds  rescinded. 

The  resci^ion  of  $5.7  billion  from 
fiscal  year  If 82  funds  eliminates  fund- 
ing for  the  construction  and  rehabili- 
tation of  section  8  and  public  housing 
in  that  yeaf.  In  short,  having  killed 
rental  housiiig  assistance  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  effect  of  this  bUl  on 
rental  housing  may  be  viewed  simply 
as  an  attempt  to  alter  the  date  on  the 
certificate  o|  death  for  rental  housing 
from  fiscal  !year  1083  to  fiscal  year 
1982.  I 

I  recognise  that  the  conference 
report  doesi  take  several  important 
steps  toward  building  out  the  pipeline 
of  subsidized  projects  funded  in  previ- 
ous years— most  notably  by  providing 
funds  for  ^he  financial  adjustment 
factor— and  j  commend  the  conferees 
for  this  acti<tn. 

But  what  WiU  we  do  after  the  pipe- 
line? The  rental  housing  crisis  will  not 
go  away.  High  interest  rates  hurt  but. 
unlike  the  Bingle-family  market,  the 
decline  of  interest  rates  will  not  revive 
the  production  of  rental  housing  that 
is  affordable  by  low-  and  moderate- 
income  families.  Rental  housing  pro- 
grams cannot  be  viewed  in  the  same 
light  as  an  emergency  single-family 
stimulus  pnogram  because  structural 
changes  ht,ve  vastly  reduced  the 
number  of  developers  who  are  willing 
to  serve  th^  moderate-income  rental 
market.  Thtough  the  House's  actions 
last  week  an  the  budget  and  now  on 
this  appropriations  bill,  I  fear  that  we 
have  taken  a  dangerous  step  toward 
breaking  our  commitment  to  rental 
housing.      I 

Second,  restricting  eligibility  under 
the  single-Qunily  stimulus  program  to 
newly  constructed  homes  and  never- 
sold  builde^'  inventory  will  provide 
practically  fio  benefits  for  residents  of 
older  urban  areas  which  have  already 
been  built  up.  The  eligibility  of  sub- 
stantially rehabilitated  and  two-  t^ 
four-family  homes  is  a  good  idea,  and 
a  step  toMJard  equity,  but  it  is  not 
likely  to  lave  a  significant  dollar 
impact.  Th ;  program  will  do  more  to 
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build  subdivision  than  neighbor- 
hoods. 

Older  urban  ar^  wlU  not  be  able  to 
participate  imles$  existing  homes  are 
eligible  for  assistance  under  the  pro- 
gram. I  have  heard  my  colleagues 
argue  that  existing  homes  should  not 
be  eligible  becauAe  this  is  a  jobs  pro- 
gram more  than  4  housing  program. 

I  offer  two  responses:  First,  the  pop- 
ular support  for  this  kind  of  program 
is  derived  as  mucyi  from  the  imaf ford- 
ability  of  housing  for  middle-class  and 
first-time  home  buyers  as  it  does  from 
the  unemployment  levels  in  the  hous- 
ing industry.  This  affordability  prob- 
lem affects  all  areas  of  the  country 
equally;  thus,  reljef  should  be  applied 
equally.  j 

Second,  as  import  traditional  source 
of  demand  for  new  homes  comes  from 
those  people  who  trade  up  from  a  less 
expensive  existing  home.  These  people 
already  have  accumulated  some  equity 
and  generally  nfeed  assistance  much 
less  than  the  cduple  buying  its  first 
home  or  the  less  well-to-do  couple 
whom  they  are  trying  to  sell  to.  The 
program  would  provide  assistance  to 
the  former  but]  not  the  latter,  yet 
without  the  latter  the  transaction 
cannot  take  place.  Further,  if  the 
latter  were  eligible,  tho  end  result 
would  be  the  same— the  new  home 
would  be  sold.  Thus,  by  attempting  to 


leapfrog  families 
program  ignores 


over  one  another,  the 
traditional  market  ac- 
tivity and  may  b  i  less  effective  than  it 
could  be. 

I  supported  tlie  orginal  House  ap- 
proach of  providing  $1  billion  in  emer- 
gency fimdlng  fo^  a  single-family  stim- 
ulus in  the  suikilemental  appropria- 
tions bill,  with  ftirther  stimulus  funds 
to  be  considered  with  the  fiscal  year 
1983  fimdlng  for  rental  housing  pro- 
grams in  the  regular  housing  authori- 
zation biU.  I  would  still  prefer  that  ap- 
proach but  plan  to  vote  for  this  bill  in 
the  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  real- 
ize that  we  have  not  taken  care  of  the 
housing  problem  with  this  stimulus 
program,  and  will  treat  rental  housing 
programs  with  ^e  same  sense  of  ur- 
gency that  this  stimulus  program  re- 
ceived. 

Mr.  COUGHIJN.  'Ux.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  (o  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

Mr.  LEWIS.  1  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding.        j 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  rise 
to  express  my]  appreciation  to  my 
chairman  and  ^he  ranking  minority 
member  for  their  intensive  effort  in 
putting  this  pfu;kage  together.  To 
watch  this  urgent,  urgent,  urgent, 
urgent  supplemental  stumble  along 
for  this  period  of  time  causes  all  of  us 
to  scratch  our  heads. 


I  am,  frankly, 
about  the  form 
of  this  bill,  anc 


very  much  concerned 

Qf  the  housing  section 

concerned  about  the 
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$1.2  billion  of  budget-busting  that  is  a 
part  of  the  package. 

But  I  would  like  to  address  myself  to 
two  items  that  are  worthy  of  support. 

One  of  the  items  involves  the  reality 
that  the  conference  report  specifically 
deals  with  the  problem  surrounding 
loans  to  Poland,  in  which  essentially 
Poland  is  in  default,  and  our  adminis- 
tration has  been  saying  for  some  time 
they  were  going  to  use  the  default 
card  when  they  felt  it  would  be  of 
value.  And  yet,  to  this  point,  there  has 
been  only  lip  service  which  has  tended 
to  undermine  the  credibility  of  our 
foreign  policy. 

The  language  in  this  bill  is  very  im- 
portant language  because  it  clearly  es- 
tablishes a  statement  that  Members  of 
the  House  want  to  see  movement  by 
the  repressive  regime  in  Poland  which 
is  smothering  the  hope  for  progress 
and  freedom  for  the  Polish  people.  I 
commend  the  committee  for  the  con- 
ference work  on  this  matter. 

Beyond  that,  I  want  to  express  today 
my  appreciation  to  my  colleague  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  Mr.  Fazio, 
for  his  work  to  provide  some  equity  as 
it  relates  to  the  IRS  tax  matter. 
Frankly,  the  language  is  a  clear  reflec- 
tion of  the  win  of  this  House  regard- 
ing that  matter.  But  it  goes  further 
and  suggests  that  that  which  is  fair 
for  this  House  should  apply  to  the 
other  body.  I  personally  think  we  need 
to  express  our  support  for  a  tough 
stand  by  our  leadership  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  (Ms.  Fsrraro). 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  my  colleagues 
attention  the  story  behind  one  par- 
ticular item  in  this  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  am  spealdng  of  the 
$81.6  million  provided  for  the  Bureau 
of  Government  Financial  Operations. 

The  story  began  last  November, 
when  the  President  vetoed  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  that  Congress  had 
paraed  to  keep  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment functioning. 

In  vetoing  the  resolution,  the  Presi- 
dent insisted  that  Congress  make  fur- 
ther across-the-board  cuts  in  Federal 
agencies'  budgets.  He  told  us  he  was 
fighting  to  hold  the  line  on  Govern- 
ment spending,  and  to  eliminate  waste. 
fraud,  and  abuse;  and  Congress  re- 
sponded by  making  further  cuts  to  end 
the  crisis. 

Unfortunately,  the  President  ne- 
glected to  point  out,  though  he  must 
have  known,  that  many  of  the  new 
cuts  he  insisted  upon  would  leave  Gov- 
ernment agencies  without  adequate 
funding  to  get  through  the  fiscal  year. 

We  are  here  today  considering  a 
measure  made  necessary  largely  by 
the  cuts  made  after  he  vetoed  the  first 
continuing  resolution.  "The  Bureau  of 
Government  Financial  Operations, 
which  is  responsible  for  printing  and 
distributing  social  security  checks,  and 


veterans  benefits  checks,  and  other 
Government  disbursing  activities,  was 
one  of  the  agencies  affected.  The  $81 
million  we  are  providing  today  is  nec- 
essary to  replace  the  funds  cut  last 
year.  And  there  is  no  possibility  that 
cuts  were  the  results  of  a  miscalcula- 
tion. The  $81  million  represents  over 
one-third  of  the  agency's  $229  million 
budget.  You  cannot  be  that  far  off  by 
mistake. 

Let  me  also  point  out  that  this  sup- 
plemental includes  funds  for  other 
agencies  threatened  with  running  out 
of  fimds  as  a  result  of  cuts  made  last 
year.  Three  Labor  Department  agen- 
cies, for  example,  the  Emplosmient 
and  "Training  Administration,  the  Em- 
ployment Standards  Administration, 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
will  be  unable  to  meet  their  payrolls  if 
this  bill  is  not  passed  and  signed  into 
law. 

In  any  event,  the  President's  action 
in  forcing  the  additional  cuts  created 
the  danger  that  the  BOFO  would  run 
out  of  money,  and  concern  began  to 
grow  among  seniors  dependent  on 
social  security  and  veterans  who  re- 
ceive benefits  that  their  checks  might 
not  be  delivered.  The  Treasury  De- 
partment has  managed  to  forestall 
that  development  and  ease  those  con- 
cerns, by  reprogramlng  funds  to  keep 
BGFO  going,  but  it  now  appears  that 
the  agency  faces  a  mid-July  closing  if 
the  funds  in  this  supplemental  are  not 
approved. 

And  once  again.  President  Reagan 
may  act.  callously,  to  recreate  the  fear 
and  uncertainty  in  seniors  and  veter- 
ans that  their  checks  will  not  be  deliv- 
ered. The  President  has  threatened  to 
veto  this  bill,  be<»iuse  he  is  concerned 
that  the  $3  billion  included  to  assist 
the  depressed  housing  industry  may 
interfere  with  his  economic  recovery 
program,  which  has  brought  the  econ- 
omy to  its  lowest  depths  since  the 
Great  Depression. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  meet 
Federal  obligations  to  the  American 
people.  And  we  must  make  certain 
that  our  seniors  and  veterans  face  no 
further  uncertainty.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  vote  for  passage  of  this  sup- 
plemental appropriation. 

Mr.  COUGHLIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  reserve  the  bfdance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Benja- 
min), a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  BENJAMIN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  yielding,  and  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  5922. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  "Transportation  Ap- 
propriations, I  would  like  to  highlight 
several  of  the  items  contained  in  this 
conference  agreement  which  are  criti- 
cal to  the  transportation  system  of 
this  country. 


First,  the  agreement  contains  a  sup- 
plemental appropriation  of  $48  mUlion 
for  Coast  Guard  operating  expenses. 
This  includes  the  budget  request  of 
$30,500,000  for  leglslaUvely  mandated 
increases  in  military  allowances,  fuel 
costs,  and  other  required  operations; 
and  an  additional  $17,500,000  to  con- 
tinue the  operation  of: 

First,  11  search  and  rescue  stations 
previously  proposed  for  closure  or  re- 
duction; 

Second,  seven  vessels  previously  an- 
nounced for  decommissioning; 

Third,  vessel  traffic  systems  in  Ber- 
wick Bay,  La..  New  Orleans.  La..  San 
Francisco,  Calif.,  and  New  York,  N.Y.: 

Fourth,  the  second  district  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  the 
11th  district  headquarters  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

Fifth,  air  stations  at  Savannah,  Oa.; 
Borlnquen,  Puerto  Rico;  and  Loe  An- 
geles, Calif.; 

Sixth,  nine  aircraft  previously  an- 
nounced for  retirement,  substitution 
or  reduction; 

Seventh,  numerous  facilities  in 
Puerto  Rico;  and 

Eighth,  the  Coast  Guard  Academy 
at  the  current  rate  of  operation. 

Although  the  administration  could 
not  find  it  within  its  heart  to  request 
supplemental  funds  for  these  facilities, 
they  have  informed  us  that  the  safety 
of  the  American  boating  public  would 
be  threatened  by  these  closures  and 
they  do  not  oppose  this  supplemental 
appropriation  to  keep  them  running. 

Second.  $28.4  million  is  included  to 
continue  pajmients  to  air  carriers  to 
provide  air  service  to  smaU  communi- 
ties under  the  section  406  and  419  pro- 
grams. We  are  informed  by  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  that  six  or  more 
airlines  may  go  bankrupt  unless  these 
funds  are  made  available  by  the  end  of 
June. 

'Third,  a  total  of  $91  million  in  new 
contract  authority  is  provided  for  im- 
portant highway  needs  across  the 
country.  Of  this  amount,  $53  million  is 
provided  for  eight  States  which  suf- 
fered reductions  of  more  than  15  per- 
cent in  the  Federal-aid  highway  funds 
they  are  allowed  to  obligate  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  Hils  reduction  was  due  to 
the  redefinition  of  "Interstate  comple- 
tion" in  the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act 
of  1981.  ITie  remaining  $38  million  in 
new  contract  authority  is  provided  for 
the  rehabilitation  or  replacement  of 
four  highway  bridges.  "This  is  simply 
to  rectify  what  we  understand  to  be  an 
inadvertent  technical  error  in  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1981  which 
had  the  effect  of  nullifying  section 
310(dK3)  of  Public  Law  97-102  which 
provided  funding  for  these  bridges.  I 
might  add  parenthetically,  that  since 
enactment  of  Public  Law  97-102, 
changed  circumstances  have  dictated 
the  substitution  of  one  of  the  four 
bridges  identified  in  that  act. 
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I  would  also  like  to  emphasize  that 
the  conference  agreement  classifies 
these  highway  funds  as  new  contract 
authority  and  I  expect  the  Federal 
Highway  Administration  to  fully 
comply  with  this  intent.  With  respect 
to  the  four  bridges,  although  we 
expect  these  projects  to  conform  with 
the  design  standards  and  fimding 
availability  requirements  established 
in  the  FHWA  highway  bridge  replace- 
ment and  rehabilitation  program,  the 
funds  for  these  bridges  are  a  separate 
authorization  which  should  not  be 
counted  against  the  funds  authorized 
in  the  discretionary  bridge  program. or 
the  regular  bridge  rehabilitation  and 
replacement  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  transportation 
funds  provided  In  this  urgent  supple- 
mental are  needed  desperately  to  pre- 
vent the  imminent  termination  of  vital 
services  to  the  American  public.  I  urge 
swift  adoption  of  the  conference 
agreement. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myaeU  1  minute. 

Xflr.  Speaker,  as  you  have  heard,  this 
is  an  urgent  supplemental.  It  was 
urgent  to  begin  with  in  March,  and  it 
grows  more  urgent  each  day. 

You  heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  detail  what  will  happen, 
and  we  will  be  out  tremendous 
amounts  of  money  on  the  student  loan 
programs,  in  interest  and  default  pay- 
ments we  will  have  to  pay.  Also  we  will 
face  the  weather  stations  being  closed, 
whether  it  be  by  turning  the  bill  down 
or  whether  it  be  by  Presidential  veto. 
So  I  urge  all  of  my  collegues  to  do  the 
right  thing,  exercise  the  rights  of  the 
legislative  branch  and  adopt  this  con- 
ference agreement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  Toik  (Mr.  McHugh). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
McHuGH)  is  recognized  for  IH  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  McHUOH.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Spieaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
a  word  of  support  for  the  administra- 
tion's position  to  date  of  not  forcing  a 
formal  default  on  the  Polish  loans. 

I  appreciate  the  frustration  which 
many  of  us  feel  regarding  the  large 
amount  of  indebtedness  which  United 
States  and  other  Western  banks  have 
permitted  Poland  to  incur.  Poland  has 
about  $26  billion  of  indebtedness  at 
tills  point,  much  of  it  extended  or 
guaranteed  by  Western  governments, 
and  that  is  excessive  given  the  nature 
of  Poland's  economy  and  its  inability 
to  repay. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Reagan 
administration  and  all  other  Western 
governments  have  imanlmously  con- 
cluded that  it  would  be  a  mistake  for 
any  Western  government  to  invoke  a 
formal  default  on  this  Polish  indebted- 
ness.   They    are    correct    because    a 
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formal  defau  t  would  likely  result  in 
Poland  makli^g  no  repayments  on  its 
debts.  It  is  abw  making  some  modest 
payments,  not  doubt  with  the  help  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Moreover,  a  formal 
default  wUl  likely  cause  the  private 
lenders  in  thjis  country  to  write  off 
their  unguaranteed  loans  as  bad  debts, 
thus  reducing  Federal  tax  revenues 
and  further  increasing  the  budget  def- 
icit. 

A  formal  dejfault  precipitated  by  the 
West  would  a^lso  give  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment an  ekcuse  to  blame  the  West 
for  the  disastrous  conditions  within 
Poland  which|  are  primarily  the  result 
of  the  politicid  and  economic  policies 
of  the  Polish  Government  itself. 

D  1300 

Accordingly!  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
that  precipitating  a  formal  default 
would  not  serve  the  interests  of  the 
United  Stat^.  It  would  have  the 
effect,  economically  and  politically  of 
shooting  oursfelves  in  the  foot.  I,  there- 
fore, want  to  take  the  opportunity  to 
commend  the  administration  for  its 
position  to  dafe  in  not  forcing  a  formal 
default  and  t^  urge  the  administration 
to  maintain  imposition. 
•  Mr.  MICHIeL  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
most  regrettable  that  this  urgent  sup- 
plemental ha<  been  turned  into  a  com- 
bination political  football-Christmas 
tree  bill.  Regrettable,  because  there 
are  many  itoms  in  the  bill  that  are 
urgent  for  the  effective  operation  of 
the  Government. 

That  urgenpy  notwithstanding,  how- 
ever, the  many  add  ons  included  In  the 
conference  report  make  it  totally  un- 
acceptable at  a  time  when  a  much 
broader  natiotial  urgency  requires  that 
we  do  everything  possible  to  reduce 
these  massive  Federal  deficits  we  have 
all  been  concerned  about. 

The  confeflence  report  exceeds  the 
President's  bjidget  request  by  a  whop- 
ping $4.3  billion  in  budget  authority. 
Even  more  iitiportauit,  these  increases 
will  add  ovee  $1.1  billion  to  our  1983 
outlays.  So  fven  before  we  complete 
action  on  the  1983  budget  resolution, 
we  will  already  be  busting  its  limits  if 
we  enact  this  bill.  I  say  "already,"  be- 
cause the  resolution  we  passed  in  the 
House  last  week  did  not  assume  or  pro- 
vide for  all  these  add  ons.  It  provided 
for  the  items  contained  in  the  House 
version  of  tne  supplemental,  but  not 
for  the  additional  amoimts  adopted  in 
conference  a^d  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  biggedt  single  culprit  obviously 
is  the  housoig  bailout  provision.  We 
came  out  of 'the  House  with  a  $1  bil- 
lion prograni  and  we  end  up  with  a  $3 
billion  progfam.  The  House  version 
would  have  cost  $172  million  in  1983 
outlays;  this  version  will  cost  $600  mil-r 
lion. 

In  my  vieH  even  that  original  House 
version  was>  a  poor  solution  to  the 
problem.  I  would  have  preferred  the 
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Evans-Corcoran  >  approach,  which 
would  have  shifted  funds  from  the 
synf  uels  program  jand  would  have  es- 
tablished more  reasonable  eligibility 
and  interest  limits.  Instead,  what  we 
end  up  with  is  something  far  worse 
than  even  that  nnacceptable  House 
approach. 

What  else  dofs  the  conference 
report  add  over  ahd  above  the  Presi- 
dent's request?  Let  be  read  down  the 
list:  i 


CI  inters. 


Refugees 

Maternal  and  child  h^th, 
Community  health 

WIN 

CETA 

Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
Coast  Guard ... 

Highways 

Public  works  proJect4. 
Postal  Service. 


already  beginninc 
steps  we  took  last 


UiUion 
$23 
34 
34 
58 
63 
24 
48 
91 
40 
62 

With  actions  subh  as  these,  we  are 


to  undermine  the 
year  to  try  and  es- 


tablish some  conrols  over  spending. 
What  kind  of  signal  does  that  send 
out? 

If  we  are  going  to  have  any  hope  at 
all  this  year  of  britiging  down  the  defi- 
cit to  even  the  $100  bUlion  level,  the 
time  to  start  is  nc^.  Let  us  reject  this 
budget-busting  conference  report,  and 
then  move  ahead  i  immediately  with  a 
clean  bill  that  prqvides  simply  for  the 
urgent  items  ori^nally  proposed.* 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
luctantly rise  in  opposition  to  the  con- 
ference report  0n  H.R.  5922,  the 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations 
Act.  I  oppose  this  conference  report 
because  I  believe  that  the  House  un- 
fortiuiately  acceded  to  the  Senate  on 
most  of  the  HUD-related  items  that 
were  in  conferoice,  especially  the 
housing  production  program,  rescis- 
sion of  assisted  housing  budget  au- 
thority and  the  additional  funding  for 
the  GNMA  tandem  program. 

The  housing  production  program 
contained  in  this  conference  report  is 
the  Senate  version  reflected  in  the  so- 
caUed  Lugar  billj  I  strongly  opposed 
the  so-called  Lugar  housing  produc- 
tion program  fro^  the  time  it  was  in- 
other  body  right 
that  the  House  con- 
with  the  Senate 
week.  This  housing 
production  progrim  is  an  unworluible 
program  administratively.  It  provides 
no  relief  to  the  middle  Income  people 
who  are  seeking  to  purchase  new 
homes  and  it  provides  an  imjustif  iable 
and  untried  new  type  of  alternative 
mortgage  instrument,  the  graduated 
equity  mortgage.'  If  the  Members  of 
this  house  beliete  that  in  providing 
middle-income  Aihericans  a  12-percent 


troduced  in  the 
through  the  time 
f  erees  were  meet 
in  conference  last 


mortgage  with 
payments  beginning 
year  of  the  mortgage 
they  are  living  in 


increasing    monthly 

at   the   second 

;  a  benefit,  then 

a  dream  world.  Only 

a  few  American  families  at  the  upper 
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end  of  the  middle-lnc(Hne  sector  will 
be  eligible  for  this  production  stimu- 
lus. I  believe  this  version  of  the  hous- 
ing production  program  was  put  to- 
gether in  a  manner  to  be  unworkable. 
In  the  event  that  this  provision  ever 
became  law,  then  the  American  public 
would  soon  find  out  that  little  or  no 
assistance  was  being  provided.  I  regret 
that  my  views  on  this  agreement  were 
not  sought  by  the  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Let  me  sug- 
gest that  the  administration  might  be 
happy  if  this  housing  production  pro- 
gram were  enacted  into  law  because  it 
would  prove  that  the  administration's 
claims  that  Government  programs  are 
unworluble. 

The  worst  aspect  of  this  conference 
report  is  the  provision  that  rescinds 
$4.1  billion  in  assisted  housing  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1982  that  was 
enacted  into  law  last  year  by  the  Con- 
gress in  both  the  Budget  ReconcUia- 
tion  Act  and  the  HUD  Appropriations 
Act.  At  the  time  that  this  blU  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  applauded  the  decision  of  the 
committee  not  to  agree  with  the  ad- 
ministration's efforts  to  rescind  fiscal 
year  1982  assisted  housing  budget  au- 
thority. But  in  this  bill,  we  are  being 
asked  today  to  approve  two-thirds  of 
the  rescission  request  that  the  admin- 
istration made  earlier  this  year.  Here 
we  have  another  example  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  the  Congress  forcing  poor 
people  of  this  country  to  bear  the 
bnmt  of  our  so-caUed  budget-cutting 
efforts.  I  regret  that  the  deplorable 
state  of  affairs  of  this  Congress  makes 
the  poor  people  of  this  country  the 
brunt  of  our  negative  legislative  ef- 
forts. 

Finally,  the  conference  report  pro- 
vided only  $150  million  of  $1  billion 
that  was  in  the  House-passed  bill  for 
the  GNMA  tandem  program.  There 
seemed  to  be  not  even  a  half-hearted 
effort  to  split  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  on  this  provi- 
sion. The  little  rental  housing  that  is 
being  built  in  this  country  today  is 
being  built  imder  the  GNMA  tandem 
program.  This  is  Just  another  indica- 
tion that  the  Congress  does  not  sup- 
port the  efforts  to  provide  rental  hous- 
ing for  the  many  American  citizens 
who  would  rather  rent  than  buy.« 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  al- 
legedly urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation, H.R.  5922,  has  been  rattling 
around  the  Capitol  for  several  months. 
If  it  ever  was  urgent,  it  surely  did  not 
get  urgent  handling  here. 

It  is  complicated  but  its  totals  are 
simple,  and  frightening.  The  President 
asked  for  $4.6  billion.  The  House  bill 
called  for  $6  billion,  and  this  confer- 
ence report  ups  the  ante  to  $8.9  bU- 
Uon. 

This  supplemental  must  have  been 
heavily  fertilized  because  it  Is  growing 
like  mad. 


I  voted  against  the  House  bill  be- 
cause the  committee  added  items  that 
were  neither  urgent  nor  necessary 
which  the  administration  did  not  re- 
quest. I  surely  must  oppose  a  spending 
bill  which  adds  $2.9  billion  to  the  $1.4 
bUlion  the  administration  did  not 
want.  This  bill  is  nearly  twice  what 
the  President  says  he  needs. 

The  conference  report  does  give  the 
President  some  recessions  he  request- 
ed, about  $5.7  billion  out  of  $7.8  bU- 
lion. That  is  an  improvement,  since 
the  Houise  rescinded  almost  nothing. 
Nevertheless  on  balance,  this  bill  takes 
us  back  to  the  discredited  policy  of 
spending  our  way  to  prosperity.  It  will 
not  work.  It  should  be  def  eated.« 

•  Mr.  DEKWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  voted  last  week  to  remove  the 
windfall  tax  break  for  Congress  and 
having  opposed  it  originally  when  I 
voted  against  approval  of  the  Journal 
for  the  day  when  it  was  passed  by 
voice  vote  last  December,  I  want  to 
point  out  it  is  a  classic  fact  that  two 
wrongs  do  not  make  a  right.  I  believe 
it  is  an  uimecessary  departure  from 
practice  for  the  House  to  attempt  to 
impose  a  rule  on  outside  earned 
income  on  individual  Members  of  the 
Senate.  I  oppose  the  $18,000  figure 
and  believe  the  present  $9,000  is  ade- 
quate. Therefore,  I  am  voting  against 
the  increase  to  $18,000.  I  believe  the 
Senate  should  set  its  own  limits  and 
the  House  should  set  only  their  own. 

I  have  been  opposed  to  the  Mem- 
bers' tax  break  and  voted  against  it 
twice,  but  that  is  not  the  issue  here.* 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  H.R.  5922,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  for  fiscal  year  1982.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  House  and  Senate  have  recog- 
nized the  urgency  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  and  have  presented 
a  fair  and  balanced  piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  especially  supportive  of  the 
funds  contained  in  this  bill  to  keep 
higher  education  student  loan  pro- 
grams from  collapsing  during  the  rest 
of  this  fiscal  year  by  assuring  that  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment is  carried  out  in  its  guarantee 
of  millions  of  student  loans.  We  will 
allay  the  fears  of  millions  of  students 
as  well  as  the  lending  institutions  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation 
today. 

Let  me  also  express  my  support  for 
the  provisions  in  this  conference 
report  which  will  provide  desperately 
needed  assistance  to  the  beleaguered 
housing  Industry.  I  reject  the  notion 
that  this  is  a  bailout  of  an  industry; 
that  is  far  too  parochial  a  description. 
We  must  recognize  the  fundamental 
importance  of  the  housing  industry  on 
our  overall  economy  to  the  extent  that 
if  we  can  pass  legislation  which  would 
serve  as  a  catalyst  for  recovery,  we  are 
doing  a  great  service  to  our  Nation. 


Finally,  let  me  express  a  special  ap- 
preciation to  the  House  conferees  for 
accepting  a  Senate  provision  which 
provides  more  than  $33  million  in 
funds  for  the  community  health  cen- 
ters program.  The  inclusion  of  these 
funds  should  help  insure  that  the 
Comprehensive  Family  Care  Center  lo- 
cated in  my  district  in  the  Bronx,  New 
York,  will  continue  to  provide  vital 
health  care  services  to  some  7.000 
adults  and  children,  most  of  whom  are 
low  income.  Failure  to  approve  this 
legislation  would  cause  this  center  and 
24  other  centers  in  New  Yotk.  City  and 
41  in  New  York  State  to  either  close  or 
drastically  reduce  their  services  effec- 
tive on  October  1.  The  need  for  this 
program  is  as  compelling  today  as  any 
time  in  its  15-year  history,  and  I  ap- 
plaud the  conferees  for  recognizing 
this.  I  know  that  the  Comprehensive 
Family  Care  Center  Director  Dr. 
Katherlne  S.  Lobach  and  thousands  of 
others  in  similar  positions  are  grateful 
for  our  actions  today. 

In  conclusion.  I  believe  this  legislar 
tion  represents  a  fair  balance  between 
our  need  to  reduce  wasteful  Federal 
spending  and  our  need  to  provide  for 
basic  hiunan  needs  for  people.  I  urge  a 
favorable  vote  on  this  conference 
report  and  hope  the  threats  of  a  Presi- 
dential veto  prove  false. 

Bflr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Education  and  Labor  Commit- 
tee, which  is  responsible  for  the  Older 
Americans  Act  amendments,  I  also  rise 
to  discuss  amendment  2  related  to  title 
V— the  community  service  employ- 
ment program.  Let  me  first  indicate 
my  support  for  the  inclusion  of  $210 
million  to  insure  the  continued  oper- 
ation of  this  valuable  program. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
the  President's  initial  budget  proposal 
called  for  the  elimination  of  separate 
funding  for  this  program.  This  set 
waves  of  fear  and  anxiety  across  this 
Nation  to  each  of  the  54,200  low- 
income  elderly  persons  who  were  pro- 
vided employment  opportunities  by 
this  program.  This  action  was  taken 
notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress in  December  of  1981  passed— and 
President  Reagan  signed  into  law— a 
bill  reauthorizing  aU  of  the  programs 
of  the  Older  Americans  Act,  including 
title  V  for  three  additional  years. 

Happily,  the  Congress  rejected  this 
ill-founded  proposal  and  has  provided 
funding  authority  to  continue  this 
program  for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal 
year.  It  is  imperative  that  in  our  quest 
for  economy  we  do  not  apply  the 
sword  in  a  way  which  slashes  pro- 
grams which  themselves  are  cost-effec- 
tive in  nature.  In  my  home  state  of 
New  York,  the  estimated  4,000  persons 
employed  by  title  V  in  turn  provided 
some  4.2  million  man-hours  In  service 
to  the  community  in  a  variety  of  posi- 
tions, including  many  helping  other 
senior  citizens.  One  can  find  very  few 
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examples  of  a  better  investment  of  the 
Federal  dollar  than  UUe  V. 

My  purpose  In  speaking  to  the 
amendment  has  to  do  with  an  amend- 
ment added  by  the  House  conferees 
relative  to  the  formula  for  distributing 
the  $210  million  provided  for  title  V 
for  the  balance  of  this  fiscal  year.  Sec- 
tion S06<aKlKAK2)  of  Public  Law  95- 
478  develops  a  formula  for  the  distri- 
bution of  funds  for  title  V  above  those 
levels  appropriated  in  fiscal  year  1978. 
The  law  states  without  any  obfusca- 
tion  that  55  percent  of  such  siuss  ap- 
propriated above  fiscal  year  1978  levels 
shall  go  to  the  various  States  for  the 
operation  of  their  respective  pro- 
grams. The  remainder,  or  45  percent, 
shall  go  for  the  programs  operated  by 
the  eight  national  contractor  organiza- 
tions. 

The  amendment  No.  2  calls  for  a  dis- 
tribution of  the  $210  million  in  a  fash- 
ion which  would  provide  80  percent  of 
the  funds  for  the  national  contractors 
and  20  percent  for  the  States.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  legal  conflict  Involved  with 
this  amendment,  there  a  number  of 
practical  problems  which  will  result  by 
the  adoption  of  this  amendment  as 
part  of  the  conference  report.  Each 
and  every  State  title  V  program  will 
suffer  from  this  language.  It  inhibits 
the  growth  recognized  by  Congress  as 
being  necessary  as  long  ago  as  1978. 

Unfortimately,  this  is  not  the  first 
time  this  effort  has  been  made,  but 
this  is  likely  to  be  the  first  fiscal  year 
that  the  formula  has  been  tampered 
with. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  last 
year  during  consideration  of  S.  1086, 
the  Older  Americans  Act  amendments, 
the  House-Senate  conferees,  of  which 
I  was  one,  stated  in  the  "Statement  of 
Managers"  that  the  conferees  strongly 
reemphasize  their  support  of  the  exist- 
ing statutory  formula  and  further 
stated  that  "efforts  to  distort  through 
other  legislative  vehicles  clearly  vio- 
lates the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  law." 

I  regret  that  we  will  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  strike  out  this  formula  re- 
vision, and  as  a  resiilt  we  will  be  ham- 
pering the  ability  of  the  States  to  con- 
duct this  important  program  to  its 
fullest.  As  a  member  of  the  authoriz- 
ing committee,  I  resent  the  usurpation 
and  circumvention  techniques  em- 
ployed in  this  conference  and  will 
work  to  prevent  its  reoccurrence  in 
fiscal  year  1983.» 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

AMBIDICBlrTS  Hf  DIBAGRXnCKIlT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  first  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 


Senate  amendment  No.  2:  Page  2,  after 
line  10,  insert: 

ComcUHITT  tKRVICX  EKPLOTimT  FOR  OlDXR 

I      Amkucans 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans". <2iO.5y2.OOO. 
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Monoi 
Mr. 

a  motion. 
The  Clerl 


ormzD  8T  m.  whrter 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


read  as  follows: 


Mr.  WmrT^  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment 
insert  the  following: 

COMMinflTT  $KRVICI  EMPLOYMXHT  POR  OlOBR 
I         AMXIUCAirS 

For  an  adaitional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans". <210i72.OOO.  of  which  $168,457,600 
shall  be  foq  national  grants  or  contracts 
with  public  teencles  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  otganizations  under  paragraph 
(IKA)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  and 
$42,114,400  thaU  be  for  grants  to  States 
under  paragifaph  (3)  of  section  506(a)  of  said 
Act. 


SPl  AKER 


was  agreed  to. 

pro  tempore.  The 
iesignate  the  next  amend- 


dij  figreement. 


The  motion 

The 
Clerk  will 
ment  in 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  an  endment  No.  3:  Page  3,  after 
line  2,  insert 

HBALTii  SKRVICIS  ADMINISTRATION 
I    HEALTH  SERVICES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
Services",  <i3.580.000.  of  which  <3.500.000 
shall  be  usiap  to  provide  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated Facfilties  previously  funded  under 
section  502(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  leg:lslation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  Grant),  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  such  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fiscalj  year  1982. 

MOnOlf  OFFERED  BY  MR.  WHTTTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Cleifc  read  as  follows: 

Ifr.  Whttien  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  humbered  3  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment 
Insert  the  fcillowing: 

Healti  Services  Administration 
i   health  services 

For  an  wditional  amount  for  "Health 
Services '.  gBO.080.000.  of  which  O.SOO.OOO 
shall  be  used  to  provide  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated Facilities  previously  funded  under 
section  S02(b)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  Grant),  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  s<tch  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 


Mr.  WHJ 
Mr. 


Speaker, 


TTEN  (during  the  reading). 
I  ask  unanimous  consent 


Act,  1982  for  pi 
other  than  low-{ 
families  Is  redu 
vided  further, 
authority  provldi 
made  available  f 


that  the  motloi  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  t  le  Rbcors. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objectionTto  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  fromi  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  pbjection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  wlU  desltmate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  12:  Page  5,  strike 
out  aU  after  line  6  over  to  and  Including  line 
23  on  page  7  and  iasert: 

Of   the   amount    of   authority   provided 
under  this  headiag  in  the  DeparUnent  of 
Housing  and  Urbm  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  and 
prior  Appropriatian   Acts,   <225,071,321   of 
contract   authorifiy    and    <S,985,124.165    of 
budget   authorityf  is   rescinded:    Provided, 
That  the  budget  authority  specified  in  the 
Department  of  Hqualng  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment-Independent Agencies  Appropriation 
ilic  housing  construction 
ime  housing  for  Indian 
by  <2,354.400.000:  Pro- 
<500,000,000  of  budget 
in  that  Act  shall  be 
obligation  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,  for  modernization  of  existing 
low-income  housing  projects  (section  14  of 
the  United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended),  of  whi^h  <89,321,727  shaU  be  for 
the  modernization  of  5,093  vacant  uninhabi- 
table public  housing  units,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 14  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amende^  other  than  section  14(f) 
of  such  Act,  <19,a60,000  of  contract  author- 
ity provided  in  that  Act  shall  be  made  avail- 
able for  obligatioa  after  September  30, 1982, 
for  low-income  heusing  for  Indian  families, 
and  <39,300,000  in  contract  authority  pro- 
vided in  that  Act  shall  be  made  available  for 
obligation    after  September   30,    1982,    for 
housing  assistance  payments  pursuant  to 
section  8  of  the  vnited  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937  for  projects  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 202  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1959:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  $254,400,000  of  budget  au- 
thority   provided!   in    the    Department    of 
Housing  and  Urbin  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982  under 
the  heading  "Anitual  Contributions  for  As- 
sisting Housing",  ishall  be  transferred  to  the 
heading  "Paymeats  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  projects"  and  merged  with 
the  amounts  ava^ble  therein  for  payment 
to  public  housiilg  agencies  for  operating 
subsidies;  and  ^jpropriations  for  payments 
to  public  housing  agencies  for  operating 
subsidies  for  low-income  housing  projects  as 
authorized  by  se<xlon  9  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1$37,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437g),  are  increased  to  the  extent  budget 
authority  is  tran4ferred;  and  the  budget  au- 
thority transfen^d  under  this  section  in  ad- 
dition to  that  piDvided  in  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  'Urban  Development- Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  foregoing 
puriMses:  and  payments  to  public  housing 
agencies  from  funds  made  available  under 
the  heading  "Payments  for  Operation  of 
Low-Income    Housing    Projects"    shall    be 
made  pro  rata  solely  in  accordance  with  the 
Performance  Puading  System  (as  set  forth 
in  24  C.F.R.  part  890,  as  of  February  8, 

1982):  and  any  part  of  these  payments  to 
public  housing  agencies  which  has  not  been 
obligated  before  {the  thirtieth  calendar  day 

following  the  enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be 


deemed  obligated  on  such  thirtieth  day  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  section 
200(a)  of  title  31,  United  SUtes  Code:  Prxy 
vided  further.  That  of  the  amount  available 
after  the  foregoing  rescission  $152,715,200 
of  contract  authority  and  $3,700,000,000  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  for  projects  under 
section  8.  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  the  rents  for  which  are 
approved  ptirsuant  to  the  note  governing  fi- 
nancing adjustments  (46  Fed.  Reg.  51903, 
October  23.  1981)  except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  Include  in  the  determination  of  the 
fair  market  rental  a  factor  reflecting  actual 
increased  costs,  and  except  that  the  Agree- 
ment to  Enter  into  a  Housing  Assistance 
Payments  Contract  shall  not  be  required  to 
include  a  provision  requiring  that  construc- 
tion must  be  in  progress  prior  to  October  1, 
1982:  Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  reha- 
bilitated projects  under  section  8,  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
during  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  not  impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  limitation 
on  the  cost  and  rent  increases  resulting 
from  increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 
ing the  authority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 
increases  set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  any  balances  of 
authorities  made  available  prior  to  enact- 
ment of  the  I>epartment  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1982  which  are,  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  approved  in  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982  which  remains  after  the  above  rescis- 
sion, and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  wplicable  to  authorizations,  becom- 
ing available  in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further.  That  none  of  the  merged  amounts 
available  for  obligation  in  1982  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  section  5(c)  (2)  and 
(3)  and  the  fourth  sentence  of  section 
5(c)(1)  of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437c),  and  sec- 
tion 213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community 
Development  Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1439). 

MOTION  offered  BT  MR.  WHirim 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Writtkn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  12  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Of  the  amount  of  authority  provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  and 
prior  Appropriation  Acts,  $94,383,000  of  con- 
tract authority  and  $4,098,640,000  of  budget 
authority  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982,  which  are,  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  approved  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982.  and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  applicable  to  authorizations  becom- 
ing available  In  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 


further,  That  <190,860,000  of  contract  au- 
thority and  <4,098,685,000  of  budget  author- 
ity, shall  be  used  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, including  <18.960.000  of  contract  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  financing  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  cost  of  low- income 
housing  for  Indian  families,  <90,000,000  of 
contract  authority  for  modernization  of  ex- 
isting low-Income  housing  projects,  and 
<1,263.00S,000  of  budget  authority  for  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation 
as  authorized  by  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  (42 
U.S.C.  1437c):  and  <870,969.000  of  contract 
authority  and  <15.228.518.(K>0  of  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  used  for  new  construction 
and  substantial  rehabilitation  and  assist- 
ance to  existing  housing  units,  including 
amendments  for  units  reserved  in  prior 
years,  under  the  lower-income  housing  as- 
sistance program  (section  8,  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended):  Provided 
further,  That  of  the  foregoing  amounts, 
$152,715,200  of  contract  authority  and 
$3,700,000,000  of  budget  authority  shall  be 
for  projects  under  section  8,  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  rents 
for  which  are  approved  pursuant  to  the 
note  governing  financing  adjustments  (46 
Fed.  Reg.  51903.  October  23.  1981)  or  any 
published  amendment  thereto  or  successor 
note,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  the  determination  of  the  fair 
market  rental  a  debt  service  factor  reflect- 
ing the  lesser  of  14  percent,  or  one-half  per- 
cent below  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  per- 
manent instrument  sold  to  finance  the 
project,  and  except  that  the  Agreement  to 
Enter  into  a  Housing  Assistance  Payments 
Contract  shall  not  be  required  to  include  a 
provision  requiring  that  construction  must 
be  in  progress  prior  to  September  1.  1982: 
Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  reha- 
bilitated projects  imder  section  8,  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
during  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  not  impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  limitation 
on  the  cost  iand  rent  increases  resulting 
from  increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 
ing the  authority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 
increases  set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
merged  amounts  available  for  obligation  in 
1982  shall  be  subject  to  the  provtsions  of 
section  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437c).  and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  terminate  a 
reservation  of  contract  authority  for  any 
project  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inability  of  the  developer  or 
owner  of  that  project  to  obtain  firm  financ- 
ing, unless  such  termination  occurs  no  less 
than  24  months  following  the  date  of  initial 
reservation  of  contract  authority  of  such 
project:  Provided  further.  That  $74,375,000 
of  contract  authority  and  $1,750,000,000  of 
budget  authority  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriations  Act.  1982.  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1, 
1982.  and  $89,321,727  of  the  foregoing 
budget  authority  shall  be  for  the  modern- 
ization of  5,073  vacant  uninhabitable  public 
housing  units,  pursuant  to  section  14  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  other  than  section  14(f)  of  such 


Act:  Provided  further,  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  budget  authority  which 
Is  recaptiu^d  or  deobligated,  including 
budget  authority  internally  transferred  by 
SUte  Housing  Finance  Development  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  24  CFJt.  Part  883.207,  does 
not  equal  $5,000,000,000  on  June  30,  1982. 
the  amounts  deferred  in  the  immediately 
preceding  proviso  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  in  addition  to,  the  amoimts 
provided  in  the  third  proviso  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  are  used,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  recaptured  or  deobligated  contract  au- 
thority and  budget  authority,  which  become 
available  on  or  after  July  1,  1982  through 
September  30, 1982.  if  any,  shaU  be  deferred 
untU  October  1, 1982. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OP  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Pajmients 
for  Operation  of  Low- Income  Housing 
Projects,"  $198,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  total  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "Payments  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  Projects,"  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  made  available  pro  raU  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  in  24  CJ'.R.  Part  890, 
as  of  February  8,  1982). 

Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Recobo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WHrrTEN)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  and 
the  following  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment deals  with  the  rescission  of  ftmds 
for  the  construction  of  low-income 
housing  and  supplements  to  rents  of 
low-income  families  living  in  private 
housing.  We  have  spent  a  lot  of  time 
today  and,  indeed,  over  the  last 
number  of  weelcs  talking  about  the 
housing  industry,  the  necessity  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing and  how  best  to  provide  assistance 
to  both  the  industry  and  to  middle- 
income  people  so  that  they  can  afford 
to  buy  that  new  housing.  This  very  bill 
provides  $3  billion  for  that  purpose. 

At  the  same  time  this  amendment 
proposes  rescinding  approximately  $5 
billion  in  assistance  for  housing  for 
the  lowest  income  families  in  this 
coimtry.  I  think  that  that  is  wrong 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
helping  to  defeat  this  amendment. 

I  am  dismayed  at  the  proposed  re- 
scission of  $4.0986  billion  fiscal  year 

1982  authority  for  housing.  These 
funds  are  for  16,000  units  of  desi>erate- 
ly  needed  public  housing  that  now  will 
never  be  constructed.  The  fiscal  year 

1983  budget  will  undoubtedly  insure 
that  construction  will  never  begin  on 
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most  of  the  142,000  units  of  new  public 
housing  now  in  the  pipeline. 

In  addition,  the  rescission  of  $1,579 
billlim  in  1982  budget  authority  for 
the  rent  supplement  program  also 
means  a  loss  of  assistance  for  low 
income  people.  This  rescission  is  the 
result  of  the  conversion  of  the  rent 
supplement  program  to  the  existing 
section  8  program  in  an  effort  to 
gradually  phase  out  the  older  pro- 
gram. However,  the  rent  supplement 
contracts  run  for  more  than  30  years, 
while  the  existing  section  8  contracts 
run  for  only  IS  years. 

These  rescissions  come  at  a  time 
when  the  need  for  new  housing  to 
shelter  the  Nation's  low-  and  moder- 
ate-income families  has  never  been 
more  urgent.  In  my  own  city  of  New 
Toiic.  there  are  500,000  people  on  the 
waiting  list  for  public  housing.  Each 
week,  more  poor  people  lose  their 
homes  as  rental  units  are  converted  to 
cooperatives  or  condominiums,  lost  to 
fire  or  demolished  so  that  the  land  can 
serve  purposes  more  lucrative  than 
low-income  housing.  More  and  more 
New  Yorkers  are  now  living  in  over- 
crowded or  substandard  units.  Tens  of 
thousands  of  them  are  surviving  on 
the  streets  in  desperate  circumstances. 

Many  who  support  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  from  its 
long-term  commitment  to  public  hous- 
ing apparently  believe  that  these 
projects  can  only  mean  heavy  concen- 
trations of  poor  people  in  run-down 
Prultt-Iago-style  projects.  Tet,  the 
projects  in  my  city  are  generally  well 
run,  well  maintained,  and  considered 
an  asset  to  the  city. 

In  this  period  of  high  unemployment 
and  great  economic  uncertainty,  this 
period  of  high  unemployment  and 
great  economic  uncertainty,  this 
Nation  must  not  retreat  from  its  dec- 
ades of  commitment  to  decent  afford- 
able shelter  for  all  Americans,  regard- 
less of  their  economic  status. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whittkh). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  iSpeaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAEZER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
doitly  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  312,  nays 
96,  not  voting  24,  as  f  oUows: 

[ROU  No.  148] 


YEAS— 312 

Appl««ate 
Aieher 


Atklnaon 


Anthony 


BaUey  (MO) 
BaUey  (PA) 
Bunmrd 
Bewd 


BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

BUley 

Bases 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooki 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

(barney 

ChappeU 

(Thapple 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Conte 

Conona 

Couchlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Oane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOarsa 

Deekard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

I>unn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (QA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Rkry 

FawxU 

Faalo 

Penwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Ftndley 

Fish 

FIthian 

FUppo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 


Oingrich 

Olickman 

Oore 

Oradlson 

Oramm 

Oregg 

Orlsham 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU,Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

HUer 

HlUis 

Holland 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFUce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutlUler 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA> 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mattox 

MaooU 

McClory 

McCloakey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McBwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

MoUnari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 


Morrison 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA> 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke  ^ 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhiUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Winn 


Wtarth 

Wolf 

Wortley 


Addabbo 


June  IS,  1982 

Wrliht  Toung  (AK) 

Wyl  e  Young  (FL) 

Tat|on  Toung  (MO) 


Annunzio 

Barnes 

Beilenson 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bonlor 

Brodhead 

Burton.  Phillip 

Collins  (IL) 

Conyets 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

Dellums 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dymally 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ferraro 

FogUetU 

FOrd(MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Oarda 

Oaydos 

Oilman 


NAYS— 96 

OoHEalez 

Grar 

Greim 

Gusrini 

HarlLln 

Haikins 

HecUer 

Herd 

Hollmbeck 

Hoiard 

Hoysr 

Jaobs 

Kas  enmeler 

Ken  nelly 

Kil(iee 

LeUnd 

Low  ry  (WA> 

Lukin 

Mai  key 

Mat  nil 

Mairoules 


(CA) 
(MD) 


NOT 


AuCoin 
Boiling 
Broomfield 
Brown  (OH) 
BroyhlU 
Burton,  John 
Chlsholm 
Clay 


LER.    Messrs. 


June  16,  1982 
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Miller 

MiseU 

MinUi 

Mit  iiell 

Moireu 

Muiphy 

Oatu 

Ob«rstar 

Ottlnger 

PanetU 


Pepper 

Peyser 

Price 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sehumer 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Vento 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weiss 

WiUiama  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

ZeferetU 


lAOTINO— 24 


CoL  ins  (TX) 
Cox  kble 
Doi'dy 
Ertl 
Gin  a 

Go]  Iwater 
Gocdling 
Hoi  ton 

3  1315 


Long  (LA) 

Scheuer 

Selberllng 

Smith  (AL) 

Stratton 

Wilson 

Tates 

Zablockl 


The  Clerk  anpoimced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  forj  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton 
against 

Ms.  FERRAHO,  Messrs.  WILLIAM 
J.  COYNE,  BL/  NCHARD,  LOWRY  of 
EERTEL.    ANNUNZIO, 
'  Jersey,  Mrs.  KENNEL- 


Washington. 

SMITH  of  New 

LY.  Mr.  RATCfelFORD,  Mrs.  HECK- 


HARKIN,     STANCE- 


LAND,  and  PRICE  changed  their 
votes  from  "yea '  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  BROWN  of  Colorado, 
YATRON,  STA  WGELAND,  LEHMAN, 
McCLOSKEY,  and  Mrs.  BOOOS 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So  the  motiori  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced  as  abo^  e  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brown  of  Calidmia).  The  Clerk  will 
designate  the  r|ext  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendnfent  No.  13:  Page  7,  after 
line  23,  insert: 


RKRI' 


SVFPLEMKIIT 
(ttSCISSION) 


The  limitation 
maxifnum  paymebts 
in  any  tiaaX  yea' 
into  under  section 
Urban  Developm4nt 
17018),  is  further 


Otherwise  applicable  to  the 

that  may  be  required 

by  all  (»ntract8  entered 

101  of  the  Housing  and 

t  Act  of  1965  (12  n.S.C. 

reduced  in  fiscal  year  1M2 


by  not  more  than  $3,340,000  In  uncommit- 
ted balances  of  authorizations  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  Appropriation  Acts. 

MOnOR  OmRKD  BY  MR.  WHITTER 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whittdi  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  concur  there- 
in. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  WEISS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  amendment  is 
agreed  to,  it  would  rescind  an  addition- 
al $3,340,000  of  contract  authority  in 
the  rent  supplement  program  and  I 
urge  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present,  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  wiU  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  299,  nays 
104,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  149] 


Albosu 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 


Bafalis 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 
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Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burgener 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

(barney 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelbo 

Coleman 

Conte 

CoTtana 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  PhUip 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davto 


delaOana 

Deekard 

DeNardis 

Derwlnski 

Dieklnson 

Dicta 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fary 

F^woeU 

Fulo 

Fenwiek 


Fiedler 

Fields 

Ftndley 

Fish 

Ftthiaa 

Flippo 

Florlo 

Foley 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Frenxel 

Puqua 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

OUckman 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Orlsham 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

HaU.  Sam 

HamUton 

Hammerschmldt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hightower 

HUer 

HUlls 

HoUand 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN> 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 


Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lulan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Marta 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Mattox 

MassoU 

McCIory 

McCIoskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 


LeBoutUUer 
Lee 
Lent 
Levltas 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnes 

BeUenson 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Bonlor 

Brodhead 

Burton.  PhlUlp 

Chlsholm 

CoUlns  (IL) 

Conyers 

Coyne,  William 

Crockett 

DeUums 

Derrick 

DingeU 

Dixon 

DonneUy 

DymaUy 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 


Michel 

MUler  (OH) 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

NichoU 

O-Brten 

Obey 

Oxley 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

PatterKm 

Paul 

Pease 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

RabaU 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

NAYS-104 

Evans  (IN) 

Ferraro 

PogUetU 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Prank 

Float 

Oarda 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oilman 

Gonaalez 

Gray 

Green 

Ouartni 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Kastenmeler 


RoberU  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rouawlot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

SheU>y 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SUjander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

WalkCT 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

WUllams  (OH) 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wylle 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  IfL) 

Toung  (MO) 


Kennelly 
KUdee 


LowTy(WA) 

Irtikwi 

Markey 

Matsul 

Mavroules 


MUler  (CA) 
MIneU 


Moffett 

Murphy 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Ottlnger 

PanetU 

Pepper 

Peyser 

Price 


Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 


Sehumer 

SeiberUng 

Shannon 

Simon 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Solars 

St  Germain 

Stokes 

Studds 

Trailer 


Vento 

Washington 

Wa 

W« 


WflllamsCMT) 

Wolpe 

Wyden 

Tatroo 

ZeferatU 
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AuCoin 

BoUing 

Broomfield 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhlU 

Burton.  John 

Butler 

(Hay 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Conable 


Dowdy 

Ertel 

FOrd(MI> 

Gingrich 

Glnn 

Goldwater 

Ooodling 

Horton 


Scheuer 

Smith  (AL) 

Opeiioe 

Stark 

Stratton 

WUson 

Wright 

Tates 


MitcheU  (MD) 

D  1345 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  for,  with  Mr.  John  L.  Burton 
against. 

Mr.    ALBOSTA    changed    his   vote 

from  "nay"  to  "yea." 
So  the  motion  was  agreed  to 
The    result    of    the    vote   was   an- 

noimced  as  above  recorded. 

FKKSONAL  KXPLANATION 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  un- 
avoidably detained  and  was  unable  to 
cast  my  vote  on  the  last  roUcall.  roll- 
call  No.  149,  that  took  place  a  few  mo- 
ments ago. 

Had  I  been  present,  I  would  have 
voted  "yea," 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  ament- 
ment  in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  14:  Page  8,  strike 
out  lines  1  to  8,  inclusive. 

MOnON  OFnXKD  BY  MX.  WHXl'iail 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHrTTKH  moves  that  the  Houae  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  xd 
the  Senate  numbered  14  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  striken  and  Inaerted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following: 

OovnumxMT  Natioral  Mortgaob 
AssociAnoR 

SPBCXAL  ASSUTAMCC  rtniCTIORS  rtTRD 

For  additional  gross  obligations  in  fiacal 
year  1982  for  the  principal  amounts  of 
direct  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  305  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12 
UAC.  1720).  $150,000,000,  notwithstanding 
section  333(aX2)  of  the  Omniboa  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35). 


Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
BCr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  vUl  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment In  disagreement 
The  amendment  reads  as  f  oUows: 
Senate  imendment  No.  16:  Page  8.  strike 
out  all  after  line  13  over  to  and  including 
line  4  (m  pace  17  and  insert: 

EnnaDICT  MORTOAOX  ImaUEBT  RKDUCnON 

Patmsiits 
For  Emergency  mortgage  Interest  reduc- 
tion payments,  $3,130,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended.  Such  amounts 
shall  be  made  available  under  the  terms  and 
conditions  of  the  following  paragraphs: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Drban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  heading. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this 
heading  diirlng  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  heading,  the 
ttnt  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  under  subsection  (g). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
aUe- 

when  the  property  is  sold; 

<2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower, 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the 
property  specified  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  leaser  of — 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  wliich  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  annum;  and 

(3)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
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terest  which  I  he  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  lean  were  to  beax  interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  n  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  i^ret&ry  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mort^tge  or  loan  which  shall— 

(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  exoept  that  the  limitation  con- 
tained in  tills  paragraph  may  be  increased 
to  not  to  exceed  $37,000  where  necessary  for 
mortgagors  aiid  borrowers  to  qualify  for  in- 
creased principal  amounts  established  by 
the  Secretary  pursuaint  to  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish:  Increased  principal  amounts 
of  not  to  exoeed  115  per  centum  of  such 
amount  in  an^  area  which  has  I>een  deter- 
mined to  havei  high  prevailing  housing  sales 
prices  pursuant  to  section  203(b)(2)  of  the 
National  Housing  Act,  but  in  calculating  the 
amount  of  th*  interest  reduction  payments 
pursuant  to  Subsection  (f),  the  Secretary 
shall  disregar4  any  part  of  the  monthly  pay- 
ment on  that  part  of  the  mortgage  or  loan 
which  exceed^  $67,500; 

(3)  Involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  commenced  on  or 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section 
heading  and  Was  substantially  completed  by 
January  1. 1983; 

(4)  provide  l^r  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  n$t  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  CA)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  by  Increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  apiount  of  the  Increase  will  be 
applied  to  redtice  the  principal  obligation; 

(5)  provide,  ^ter  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  payipents  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation; 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  a^d  of  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (e);     I 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  respoBsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  lian  properly; 

(8)  in  the  dase  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section! 50 1(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  cofiditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe.       . 

(h)  The  aecretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  SKtes  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that—        • 

(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

(2)  one-thii;d  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basisjof  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-  to  four-Kmlly  housing  start,  measured 
from  1078  to|l981,  of  each  State  relative  to 
the  percental  e  decline  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  one-thii  d  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 


number  of  unemplo 
recent  three-mont 
are  available  prior  I 


States  for  such 

(i)  Any  mortgage 
this  heading  shall 
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red  persons  for  the  most 

period  for  which  data 

the  allocation  to  the 

number    of    unemployed    persons    for    all 

month  period. 

or  assisted  under 
eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(J)(l)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  tiipe  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  maae. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regu- 
lations, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  I 

(k)  The  funds  proMded  under  this  heading 
shall  remain  available  for  commitment  until 
November  1,  1982. 

MOTION  OPTERED  BT  MR.  WHrTTER 

Mr.  WHTTTEji  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion.  ] 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Written  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  16  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  inserted 
by  said  amendment.  Insert  the  following: 

Emergency  Mortcwge  Interest  REDncnon 

PAYMENTS 

For  emergency  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion payments,  U,000,000,000,  of  which 
$2,500,000,000  shiUl  be  avaUable  for  use  in 
connection  with  mortgages  or  loans  involv- 
ing dwellings  refersed  to  in  section  (g)(3)(A), 
not  more  than  $4(io,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  mortgages  or 
loans  involving  dwellings  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion (g)(3KB),  anjl  $100,000,000  shaU  be 
available  for  assistance  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  mortgages  I  or  loans  assisted  under 
this  heading  which  exceeds  $77,625,  to 
remain  available  '  until  expended.  Such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: I 

(a)  For  the  pur^>ose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactiured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  In  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  Rational  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 

— i-ji-    1-4. *   — -"uction    payments   on 

les.  Such  assistance 
led  through  payments  to 
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periodic   interest 
behalf  of  such   f| 
shall  be  accomplisi 


mortgagees  and  leaders  or  their  transferees 


holding  moi 
requirements  of  ti 
(b)  The  Secre 


and  loans  meeting  the 

heading. 

may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  efnergency  home  mortgage 
Interest  reductioi^  payments  under  this 
heading  during  anpr  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  lank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate    index  for  conventional 


■^■ 


home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  Interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  under  section  (g). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  payments  are  made  suid  shall  be  repay- 
able- 

(1)  when  the  property  is  sold; 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower, 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  stiall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  annum;  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  Interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  In  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  limitation  contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  enable  mortga- 
gors and  borrowers  to  qualify  for  increased 
principal  amounts  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  principal  obli- 
gation insurable  in  the  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(b)(2)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act; 

(3)  involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  (A)  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion heading  and  was  substantially  complet- 
ed by  November  30,  1983,  or  (B)  commenced 
no  earlier  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  heading  and  was  substan- 


tially completed  by  November  30,  1983,  and 
which  has  never  been  sold  other  than  to  the 
mortgagor; 

(4)  provide  for  complete  amortisation  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  i>er 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation; 

(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  pajrments  In  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation; 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion (e); 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  Issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1080;  and 

(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States; 

(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-  to  four-family  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1978  to  1981.  of  each  SUte  relative  to 
the  percentage  decline  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

(i)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(JKl)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regul- 
tions,  make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(k)  The  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
shall  remain  available  for  commitment  until 
January  1, 1983. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  real 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 
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The  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  ISA:  Page  17.  line 
10.  after  "301(m>,"  insert  "305(k).". 
Monoa  ormtsD  bt  mx.  wmiTKii 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wrttten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  ISA  and  concur  there- 
in with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  and  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert  the  following:  "305(k), 
except  that  for  the  project  authorised  by 
said  section  the  Administrator  shall  allocate 
to  the  State  of  New  York  an  amount  equal 
to  one-third  of  the  total  cost  from  the 
amount  made  avaUable  under  this  para- 
graph to  the  State  of  New  York,  one-third 
from  the  amount  made  available  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  and  one-third  from  the 
amounts  made  available  to  the  remaining 
States,". 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  luianimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  cxinsidered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  19:  Page  17,  line 
13,  after  "systems"  Insert  "suffering  struc- 
tural failure  outside  the  warranty  period,". 

MOnOR  OFTERXD  BT  MB.  WRITTXN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  WHITTEN  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therin 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following:  "but  not  to  exceed 
three  systems  suffering  operational  prot>- 
lems  outside  the  warranty  period  where  the 
existing  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
planned  systems  have  proven  to  be  inoper- 
able by  the  local  municipalities,". 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  20:  Page  17,  line 
17,  strike  out  all  after  "Kansas"  down  to 
and  including  "Act"  in  line  23. 
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MonoM  oryBKD  it  m.  WHUim 
Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  WBrrmc  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  diocreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  20  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  stricken  by  said  amendment. 
Insert  the  foUowlng:  "iPrxtvided  further. 
That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit  any  proj- 
ect specified  in  section  201(m)  from  receiv- 
ing a  grant  under  section  201(g>,  in  compli- 
ance with  all  relevant  procedures  under  title 
n  of  the  Federal  Water.  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paid  from  funds  allot- 
ted to  the  State  by  section  305  and  appropri- 
ated by  this  Act:  ProviOed  further.  That  the 
AdminlstrBtor,  upon  application  by  the 
Oovemor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, shall  before  October  1,  1982,  commit 
existing  unobligated  funds  from  the  State's 
Wastewater  Construction  Orant  allotments 
to  fund  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  facility  in 
Akron.  Ohio". 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanlmoiis  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House-Senate  conferees  on  the  urgent 
supplemental  have  accepted  this 
amendment.  No.  20,  to  resolve  the  con- 
tinuing problems  the  city  of  Akron  re- 
cycle energy  system  (RES)  is  experi- 
encing. The  RES  was  built  with  total 
State  and  local  financing.  However, 
dtuing  startup  in  1979  and  1980,  the 
plant  encountered  serious  operating 
and  maintenance  difficulties.  Because 
of  the  high  operating  and  retrofit 
costs,  the  plant  faces  potential  default 
this  year. 

The  RES  plant,  when  operating, 
takes  municipal  waste  or  refuse  and 
turns  it  into  steam  energy.  This  fuel 
source  would,  otherwise,  be  going  into 
landfills  in  the  Akron  area.  Not  only  is 
this  a  waste  of  a  proven  resource,  but 
it  adds  significantly  to  ground  and  siu-- 
f  ace  water  pollution  problems. 

In  order  to  insure  that  the  RES  de- 
fault is  adverted  and  the  plant  can 
continue  to  produce  energy  from 
waste  and  mitigate  water  poUution 
problems,  the  State  EPA  has  agreed  to 
work  with  the  city  of  Akron  by  provid- 
ing funds,  recaptured  due  to  unexpect- 
edly low  bids  on  an  Akron  water  treat- 
ment project,  and  assist  the  city  in 
making  its  next  bond  payments. 

Today's  amendment  authorizes  a 
one-time  only  infusion  of  Federal  as- 
sistance. It  adds  no  fimds  to  this  bill, 
but  would  allow  the  Ohio  EPA  to  pass 
a  portion  of  its  allocation  in  fiscal  year 
1982  on  to  the  city. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  RES 
plant,  hailed  by  the  Federal  EPA  as  a 
prototype  plant  which  the  entire 
Nation  can  learn  from,  was  in  line  for 
Federal    funds    from   other    sources 


which  were  never  made  available  even 
though  CJongress  had  appropriated 
fluids.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Energy  earlier  this  week  with- 
drew regulktions  proposed  2  years  ago 
to  implement  municipal  waste-energy 
price  supports.  I  certainly  hope  that 
the  problems  Akron  has  encountered 
and  resolved  will  help  to  improve  tech- 
nologies ui^  in  similar  plants  now  on 
the  drawing  board.  But  we  cannot  let 
the  Akron  RES  plant,  built  with  over 
$50  million  of  local  and  State  invest- 
ment, go  utider.  In  the  absence  of  cur- 
rently actif e  Federal  programs  for  this 
specific  purpose  and  without  investors 
interested  in  "commercializing"  this 
pioneer  project,  this  seems  to  be  the 
only  route  to  take  to  save  the  plant.* 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
amendments  numbered,  21,  23,  24,  29, 
30,  32,  33,  19.  46,  47,  48,  52,  54,  55,  56, 
57,  59.  60.  |l,  63,  and  65  be  considered 
en  bloc,  considered  as  read,  and  print- 
ed in  the  R^ecoro. 

The  SI 
there  obji 
gentleman 

There  w: 

The  S: 
Clerk  will 
in  disagree! 
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pro    tempore.    Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
rom  Mississippi? 
objection. 

pro  tempore.  The 
lesignate  the  amendments 
ent. 
The  amendments  read  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  21:  Page  17,  after 
line  23,  inser :: 

HAZARDOUS  I  DBSTAHCE  RESPONSE  TRUST  FUlfS 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act,  1982.  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  upon  enactment,  and 
up  to  an  additional  $2,000,000  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Administrator  to  the  Oe- 
partment  for  the  performance  of  specific  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  section  111(c)(4) 
of  Public  lAw  96-510,  the  Comprehensive 
Environmen^a  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Management  of 
all  funds  msde  available  to  the  Department 
shaU  be  consistent  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trustee  of  the  ftmd,  as  outlined  in 
section  223(b)  of  the  Act. 

Senate  amendment  No.  23:  Page  18,  line 
12,  after  "pasitions."  insert  "the  limitation 
on  the  Natisnal  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministrationts  Office  of  External  Relations 
is  increased  from  120  full-time  permanent 
positions  to  125  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions, excluding  those  positions  allocated 
for  Technology  Utilization  activities,". 

Senate  an^ndment  No.  24:  Page  18,  after 
line  21,  inset 


ACQUI 


linON,  CORSTRUCTIOIf,  AND 
ntPROVEMKNTS 


(DISAPPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL) 

The  Congress  disapproves  the  deferral  of 
$216,520,000  as  reported  by  the  Comptroller 
General  in  his  message  of  March  25, 1982. 

Senate  amendment  No.  29:  Page  19,  after 
line  6,  insehz 

Cr  -a.  Aeronautics  Board 

PA1  IfENTS  TO  AIR  CARRIERS 

For  an  ad  litional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  air  carriers".  $28,400,000  to  remain  avail- 
able    until'    expended:     Provided,     That 


j.i8a. 


(b),  by  striking  out  "the 
"  and  inserting  in  lieu 


$8,242,000  shall  b^  used  to  liquidate  obUga- 
tions  incurred  di^ring  September  1981,  to 
provide  for  subaidy  payments  under  49 
U.S.C.  1376  and  1^89:  Provided  further.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law  any 
funds  appropriated  for  "Payments  to  air 
carriers"  in  this  or  any  other  Act  which  are 
not  obligated  September  30,  1982,  shall  be 
available  for  oblintions  only  for  section  419 
(49  U.S.C.  1389)  sibsidies,  except  for  adjust- 
ments to  section  1406  (49  U.S.C.  1376)  pay- 
ments for  service  {provided  prior  to  Septem- 
ber 30.  1982. 

Senate  amendment  No.  30:  Page  19.  after 
line  10,  insert: 

Section  120  of  ;he  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Transition  and  Enployee  Assistance  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Rock  Island  RaU- 
road"  the  first  place  It  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  railroad  subject  to  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bahkruptcy  Act.  or  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  11  of  tlUe  11.  United 
States  Code,  which  has  ceased  to  provide 
passenger  commuter  service  over  any  line  of 
the  railroad"; 

(B)  by  striking  ^ut  "2-year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3-irear";  and 

(C)  by  striking  dut  "Rock  Island  Railroad" 
ekch  place  it  appears  (other  than  the  first 
time  it  appears)  a^d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"railroad";  and 

(2)  in  subsectioi 
Rock  Island 
thereof  "any 

Senate  amendment  No.  32:  Page  20,  strike 
out  lines  3  and  4  ahd  insert: 

For  an  additio(tal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $14,865,000,  of  which 
$8,000,000  shaU  >e  used  for  salaries,  ex- 
penses, equipment,  and  other  related  ex- 
penses for  Operat  on  Exodus. 

Senate  amendment  No.  33:  Page  20,  after 
line  4,  insert: 

United  Sri  tes  Secret  Service 

SALARnS  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  addltio^  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $2,700,000.  of  which 
$1,100,000  for  repairs,  alterations,  expan- 
sion, minor  const^ction,  and  other  related 
facility  renovation  at  the  Beltsville,  Mary- 
land, Secret  Service  Training  Center  shall 
remain  availabM  until  expended,  and 
$1,600,000  for  the  costs  of  construction  and 
installation  of  a  White  House  Complex  Se- 
curity System  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  Training  Facility  in  Belts- 
ville, Maryland,  Shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  4b  the  "James  J.  Rowley 
Secret  Service  Training  Center".  Any  refer- 
ence to  such  training  facility  in  any  law. 
regulation,  doculnent,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  Unitjed  States  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  it{  as  the  James  J.  Rowley 
Secret  Service  Training  Center. 

Senate  amendident  No.  39:  Page  20,  after 
line  5,  insert:         j 

FEDERA|,  building  FUND 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  immediate- 
ly following  the  repairs  and  improvements 
line  item  projects  under  the  heading  "Gen- 
eral Services  Adntinistration,  Federal  build- 
ing fund.  Limitations  on  availability  of  reve- 
nue" in_H.R.  412|  as  passed  by  the  House 
as  reported  by  the  Senate 
22,  1981,  funds  presently 
available  for  repairs  and  alterations  nonpro- 
spectus  projects  shall  be  used  to  initiate  the 
design  and  related  work  required  to  begin 


and  in  H.R.  4121 
on   September 
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the  repairs  and  alterattons  of  the  U.8.  Court 
of  Aiveals  building,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 

Senate  amendment  No.  46:  Page  31,  after 
line  11,  insert: 

CHAPTER  vn 

department  of  defense— civil 

department  of  the  army 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 


FLOOD  control  AND  COASTAL  1 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  Con- 
trol and  Ck>a8tal  Emergencies",  $40,000,000 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Provid- 
ed. That  $18,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
shall  be  for  flood  control  measures  and  fea- 
tures on  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivera  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 

Senate  amendment  No.  47:  Page  22,  line  2. 
strike  out  "the  United  Nations"  and  insert 
"International  Organizations  and  Pro- 
grams". 

Senate  amendment  No.  48:  Page  22.  line  6, 
after  "Organization"  insert  ",  the  South 
West  Africa  Peoples  Organization.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  52:  Page  22,  after 
line  18.  insert: 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982  under  Public  Law  97-51  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-85)  and  Public 
Law  97-92  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  97- 
161)  for  purposes  of  section  340  of  the 
PubUc  Health  Service  Act  shaU  be  available 
for  fimdlng  grants  and  contracts  under  such 
section  in  areas  that  are  not  urbanized  areas 
and  in  urbanized  areas. 

Senate  amendment  No.  54:  Page  22,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sec.  208.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  any  other  Act,  or  section 
413D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  among  the  States  so  that 
each  State's  apportionment  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  as 
that  State's  m>portlonment  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  bean  to  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  for  that 
fiscal  year:  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  sums  to  institutions  in  each 
SUte  notwithstanding  section  413D(bKlXB) 
(UKI)  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1985. 

Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act,  and  other  Act,  or  section 
442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965, 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  441  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  among  Guam,  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  so  that  the  allot- 
ment of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  each  State  (including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  i4>propriated  as  the  allotment  of 
Guam,  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  each  State  (including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  bean 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  441  for  that  fiscal  year  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  sums  to 
institutions  In  each  Jurisdiction  notwith- 
standing the  second  sentence  of  section 
446(a)  of  the  EUgher  EducaUon  Act  of  1966. 

Senate  amendment  No.  55:  Page  22,  after 
line  18,  insert* 


Sk.  310.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  shall  not  terminate  any  long- 
term  special  Institutional  agreement  (or  any 
other  grant  agreement  or  contract  which  in- 
corporates by  reference  such  long-tenn  spe- 
cial institutional  agreement)  which— 

(1)  was  entered  into  under  section  40S(f) 
of  the  General  EducaUon  Provisions  Act,  re- 
lating to  laboratories  and  centers,  and 

(2)  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

prior  to  the  original  completion  date  estab- 
lished by  such  long-term  special  institution- 
al agreement  (or  any  other  grant  agreement 
or  contract  which  Incorporates  by  reference 
such  long-term  special  insUtutional  agree- 
ment). 

Senate  amendment  No.  56:  Page  32,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sbc.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  initiate  construcUon  on  not  less  than 
fifteen  new  projects  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

(b)  Any  project  proposed  for  construction 
pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review  shall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  by 
the  Director  unless  disapproved  by  him 
within  ninety  days  after  submission. 

Senate  amendment  No.  57:  Page  22,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  112 
of  the  Act  of  December  15,  1981  (95  Stat. 
1194),  is  amended  by  inserting  after  "in  con- 
nection with  a  qualified  issue"  the  follow- 
ing: ",  except  to  the  extent  such  funds  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  consideration  or 
granting  of  an  exemption  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  revenue  ruling  or  regulation 
under  proposed  Income  tax  regulation  sec- 
tion 1.103-7(bK6Xil)  or  any  similar  sUtute 
or  regtilatlon". 

(b)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  112  of  the 
Act  of  December  15,  1981  (95  SUt.  1196).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  August  23,  1981,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  in  all  cases,  should 
enforce  any  revenue  ruling  or  regulation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  in  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  from  granting 
or  considering  an  exemption  from  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  revenue  ruling  or  regula- 
tion under  proposed  income  tax  regulation 
section  1.103-7(bK6Kii)  or  any  similar  stat- 
ute or  regulation.". 

Senate  amendment  No.  59:  Page  23,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sec.  214.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
shall  be  used  to  classify  a  mine  in  the 
potash  industry  as  gassy  based  upon  air 
samples  containing  concentrations  of  meth- 
ane gas,  unless  such  classification  standard 
has  been  adopted  through  formal  rulemak- 
ing on  or  after  November  5,  1981. 

Senate  amendment  No.  60:  Page  22,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sbc.  215.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  imple- 
ment an  apportionment  and  staffing  plan  to 
specifically  phase  down  the  Public  Health 
Service  Conunlssioned  Corps. 

Senate  amendment  No.  61:  Page  22,  after 
line  18,  insert: 

Sbc.  216.  The  Department  of  Agriculture, 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  within  available  funds. 


ShaU  expend  not  lea  than  $1,000,000  for  re- 
search on  the  cydocrane  concept  of  a  Ugtat- 
er-than-alr  heavy  lift  vehicle  for  use  In  log- 
ging operations. 

Senate  amendment  No.  63:  Page  33.  after 
line  18.  insert- 
SBC.  318.  For  an  additional  amount  for  Na- 
tional Guard  Personnel,  Army,  such  amount 
as  Is  necessary  to  make  850  man-days  avaO- 
able  to  the  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard 
to  Implement  and  operate  the  Medical  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic  program  In 
Kentucky  through  August  1,  1982,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  Operations  and 
Maintenance,  Army  National  Guard. 

Senate  amendment  No.  08:  Page  33,  after 
line  18,  insert 

Sbc.  330.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981,  and  section  103(c)  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976,  the  Secretary 
may  approve  the  use  of  Intentate  cooatnic- 
tion  funds  authorized  by  section  108(b)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1966,  as 
amended,  on  projects  for  resurfacing,  restor- 
ing, rehabilitating,  and  reconstructing  the 
IntersUte  System  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  33  V&.C.  119,  or  for  those  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  apportioned  under  33 
U.S.C.  104(b)  (1).  (3),  and  (6)  may  be  ex- 
pended, in  a  Btate  which  received  no  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
apportionment  under  33  U.ac.  104(bX5KA) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983,  where  necessary  in  order  to  fully  uti- 
lize funds  apportioned  under  33  U.8.C. 
104(bX5XA)  throu^  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1983,  but  within  the  obUga- 
tional  limitation  established  by  section  3  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 

MOTION  OFFERED  BT  MR.  WMHIEW 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f ollows: 

Mr.  Wrttixn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  21.  23,  24,  29.  30,  33. 
33,  39,  46,  47.  48.  53.  54.  55.  56,  57,  59,  60.  61. 
63,  and  65,  and  concxir  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  increase  in 
Coast  Ouard  fimdlng  in  the  transpor- 
tation section  of  this  bill.  However.  I 
have  a  concern  regarding  amendment 
No.  24  which  is  a  disapproval  of  the 
deferral  of  certain  acquisition,  con- 
struction, and  improvement  funds  for 
the  Coast  Guard. 

In  the  1981  Oepartment  of  Defense 
Appropriation  Act,  an  additional  $300 
million  for  Coast  Guard  acquisition, 
construction,  and  improvement  was 
appropriated.  This  was  intended  to  be 
in  addition  to  the  funds  already  appro- 
priated in  the  appropriation  for  the 
Department  of  Transportation.  Earlier 
this  year  the  administration  submitted 
a  budget  of  only  $19  million  for  the 
capital  improvements  account  for  the 
Coast  Guard's  fiscal  year  1983  budget. 
The  General  Accounting  Office  deter- 
mined that  as  a  result  of  this  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  had  in 
fact  deferred  $216  million  of  the  $300 
million  appropriated  through  the  De- 
fense Appropriation  Act.  That  is,  they 
delayed  committing  the  funds  until 
years  when  the  normal  fiscal  year 
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1983  cm>ltal  improvement  authorized 
amounts  would  have  been  committed, 
thereby  circumventing  the  intent  of 
providing  an  additional  $300  million 
for  capital  improvements  to  the  Coast 
Guard. 

As  a  result  of  this  deferral,  the  De- 
partment of  Transportation  had  a 
duty  under  the  Impoimdment  Control 
Act  to  report  the  deferral  to  Congress 
which  was  not  done.  Therefore,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  assumed 
the  responsibility  to  do  this  and  made 
a  report  to  Congress  on  March  25. 
1982.  explaining  the  circumstances. 

Section  406  of  the  Department  of 
Transportation  Appropriation  Act  (95 
Stat.  1466)  alters  the  application  of 
the  Impoundment  Control  Act  with 
regard  to  deferrals  for  expenses  relat- 
ed to  capital  Improvements.  Simply, 
section  406  treats  a  deferral  as  a  rescis- 
sion. This  means  that  the  Congress 
must  approve  the  deferral  within  45 
days  of  its  submission  to  Congress  or, 
falling  that,  the  funds  must  be  ex- 
pended for  the  intended  purpose.  The 
45-day  period  expired  on  May  27,  1982. 
according  to  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  and  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation had  the  obligation  to  spend 
the  funds.  Thus.  Congress  was  under 
no  obligation  to  take  an  action  to 
insure  that  the  administration  spent 
the  balance  of  the  $300  million  as  was 
originally  intended. 

My  understanding  of  amendment 
No.  24  is  to  emphasize  the  intent  of 
Congress  in  passing  the  $300  million 
coital  improvement  provision  in  the 
1981  DOD  Appropriation  Act.  It  is  not 
intended  to  be  a  precedent  whereby 
Congress  would  have  to  act  in  order 
for  a  deferral  to  be  disapproved  when 
Congress  has  no  obligation  to  act 
imder  law.  Thus,  this  provision  in  no 
way  alters  the  treatment  or  legal 
status  of  a  deferral  under  the  Im- 
poimdment Control  Act  as  it  is  modi- 
fied by  section  406  of  the  DOT  Appro- 
priation Act. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Coast  Guard  and  Navigation  Sub- 
committee. I  can  certainly  understand 
the  frustration  of  Congress  and  the 
need  to  emphasize  the  importance  of 
this  funding.  In  our  subcommittee,  we 
found  that  the  Coast  Guard  cutters 
need  repair  and  replacement,  and  ad- 
ditional stations  for  essential  services 
such  as  search  and  rescue  and  law  en- 
forcement are  badly  needed.  This  addi- 
tional commitment  of  resources  is  long 
overdue.  This  provision  should  be  in- 
terpreted as  a  directive  to  commit 
these  funds  as  soon  as  possible  so  that 
the  needed  improvements  in  the  Coast 
Guard  can  be  made  and  not  as  an  addi- 
tional procedural  step  which  Congress 
must  i»ke  under  the  Impoundment 
Control  Act  as  modified.  As  the  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  Alaska,  I 
can  assure  you  that  in  my  State  we 
need  both  effective  fisheries  law  en- 
forcement and  search  and  rescue  cov- 
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erage  to  piotect  both  the  livelihood 
and  lives  of  those  who  go  to  sea. 
Therefore,  I  view  these  funds  as  essen- 
tial for  the  Coast  Guard  to  carry  out 
its  most  basic  missions,  insuring  the 
safety  of  life  and  property  at  sea  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  22:  Page  17,  after 
line  23,  inserti 

NATIOniL  AERORATTTICS  AMD  SPACE 

I AOMUTISTKATIOII 

RKSskRCH  AND  DEVELOPlIKltT 

Notwithsta|tding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  ottier  Act.  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  ttte  heading,  "National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Spice  Administration,  Research 
and  developntent"  in  Public  Law  97-101,  not 
less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
specified:  $3L200,000  for  expendable  launch 
vehicles;  $32>,SOO,000  for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy (including  $40,000,000  for  Shuttle- 
Spacelab  paaoads);  $205,000,000  for  plane- 
tary exploraiion  (including  (1,700,000  for 
the  midlevel  facility  in  Hawaii);  $39,500,000 
for  life  sciences;  $328,200,000  for  space  ap- 
plications (including  $2,300,000  for  the 
search  and  nescue  program,  $5,000,000  for 
technology  teansfer,  $6,000,000  for  upper  at- 
mospheric rtsearch  satellite  experiments. 
$16,200,000  i)r  Shuttle-Spacelab  payloads, 
and  $12,400,4)00  for  a  30/20  gigahertz  test 
satellite,  the  latter  amount  to  be  combined 
with  $3,000,000  appropriated  in  Public  Law 
96-526  for  solar  electric  propulsion); 
$8,000,000  for  technology  utilization; 
$264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research  and 
technology;  1111,000,000  for  space  research 
and  technoloey;  and  $402,100,000  for  track- 
ing and  dataFacquisltion:  Provided,  That  of 
the  funds  available  for  the  Space  Shuttle, 
including  space  flight  operations,  not  less 
tlian  $80,0004)00  shall  be  made  available  for 
design,  development  and  procurement  of 
liquid  hydroien-liquid  oxygen  upper  stages 
for  use  in  iMmching  the  Galileo  and  Solar 
Polar  spacectaft  in  1986:  Provided  further. 
That  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration and  Department  of  Defense 
shall  undertake  a  Joint  study  leading  to  the 
development  of  performance  and  design 
specification  for  an  additional  High  Energy 
Upper  Stage  for  use  in  the  late-1980s.  This 
High  Energy  Upper  Stage  shall  be  competi- 
vely  procurad:  Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  may  be  obligated  for  other  upper 
stages,  including  kick  stages,  for  the  O&lUeo 
and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  after  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  except  for  work  performed 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act,  to- 
gether with  liability  for  termination:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  funds  appropriated 
in  tills  or  aay  other  Act  may  be  obligated 
for  a  Solar  Maximum  repair/retrieval  mis- 
sion until  tie  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
enters  into  ii  agreement  with  the  Adminis- 
trator to  reinburse  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  &k>ace  Administration  50  per 
centum  of  tbe  costs  of  such  mission  (exclu- 
sive of  the  cc»ts  attributable  soley  to  equip- 
ment for  tbe  Solar  Maximum  spacecraft 
and  to  equipment  capability  of  reuse):  Pro- 
vide further,  That  upon  request  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Admiiiistration  and  approval  by  the 
Committees  on  Appropriations  not  to 
exceed  $50,000,000  from  the  unobligated 
balances  of  funds  appropriated  imder  the 
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heading  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Construction  of  facilities" 
or  "National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, Research  and  program  manage- 
ment" in  Public  Law  97-101  and  Public  Law 
96-526  shall  be  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  including  space  flight  operations: 
Provided  further,  iThat  the  Administrator 
makes  sufficient  funds  available  to  assure 
that  a  second  Space  Shuttle  launch  pad  at 
the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida,  is  oper- 
ational by  January)  1, 1986. 


MOTION  OP 

Mr. 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  rea 


BT  MR.  WRITTEN 

,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
as  follows: 


Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreemient  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  22  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  follow 


National 
Aoi 

KESEARCH 


lONADTICS  AND  SPACE 
STHATION 
DEVELOPMENT 


Notwithstanding"  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act,  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading,  "National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  Research 
and  Development"'  in  Public  Law  97-101,  not 
less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth 
shall  t>e  made  available  for  the  puri>oses 
specified:  $31,200,(100  for  expendable  launch 
vehicles;  $323,500j000  for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy (including  $40,000,000  for  Shuttle- 
Spacelab  payloadS);  $205,000,000  for  plane- 
tary exploration  (including  $1,700,000  for 
the  mid-level  facUlty  In  HawaU);  $39,500,000 
for  life  sciences;  $328,200,000  for  space  ap- 
plications (inclu<|lng  $2,300,000  for  the 
search  and  rescue  program,  $5,000,000  for 
technology  transfer,  $6,000,000  for  upper  at- 
mospheric research  satellite  experiments, 
$16,200,000  for  S  luttle-Spacelab  payloads, 
and  $15,400,000  f(ir  a  30/20  gigahertz  test 
satellite);  $8,000,090  for  technology  utiliza- 
tion; $264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research 
and  technology;  $111,000,000  for  space  re- 
search and  techncdogy;  and  $402,100,000  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funcv  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  Including  space  flight  operations, 
not  less  than  $80,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  design,  development  and  pro- 
curement of  liquid  hydrogen-liquid  oxygen 
(Centaur)  upper  stages  for  use  in  launching 
the  Galileo  and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  in 
1986:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  other  upper  stages,  includ- 
ing kick  stages,  for  the  Galileo  and  Solar 
Polar  spacecraft  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  for  work  performed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  together  with  li- 
ability for  termination:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  a  Solar  Max- 
imum repair/retrieval  mission  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  #orce  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Amninistrator  to  reimburse 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 50  per  centum  of  the  cost  of  such 
mission  (exclusive  of  the  costs  attributable 
solely  to  equipment  for  the  Solar  Maximum 
spacecraft  and  to  equipment  capable  of 
reuse):  Provided  farther.  That  upon  request 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Cbmmittees  on  Appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  unob- 
ligated balances  I  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  beadiitg  "National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Construction  of 


facilities"  or  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  Research  and  pro- 
gram management"  in  Public  Law  97-101 
and  Public  Law  06-526  shaU  be  available  for 
the  Space  Shuttle,  including  space  flight  op- 
erations: Provided  further.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  sufficient  funds  available  to 
assure  that  a  second  Space  Shuttle  launch 
pad  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida, 
is  operational  by  January  1, 1986. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  Israpore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  26:  Page  19,  after 
line  6,  insert: 

PEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
by  inserting  the  following:  "plus,  (a)  an  ad- 
ditional amount  not  to  exceed  $53,000,000  in 
obligation  authority  which  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  the  States  in  order  to  in- 
crease such  total  obligation  limitation,  so 
tliat  the  reduction  of  any  State's  final  obli- 
gation limitation  is  held  to  15  per  centum  of 
the  tentative  limitation  issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  October  1,  1981;  and  (b)  an  addition- 
al amount  not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  In  obli- 
gation authority  to  carry  out  section 
310(dX3)  of  PubUc  Law  97-102.". 

MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  26  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  Bom  of  $19,000,000  named  in  said 
amendment,  insert  "$38,000,000". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  des- 
ignate the  next  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  27:  Page  19,  after 
line  5,  insert: 

NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND  RECREATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
(UQXriDATION  OP  CONTRACT  ATTTHORIZATION) 

Any  amounts  previously  authorized  to  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
the  payment  of  obligations  in  carrying  out 
the  provisions  of  33  U.S.C.  148  are  to  be 
transferred  to  and  administered  under  the 
appropriation  "Federal-aid  highways". 


MOTION  OPPERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEN 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Ntr  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitten  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  27  and  concur  therein 
witb  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 


NATIONAL  SCENIC  AND  RBCRIUTIONAL  HIGHWAY 
(UQUIOATION  OP  CONTRACT  AXTTHORIZATIOH) 

Any  amounts  previously  authorized  to  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
payment  of  obligations  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  148  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  administered  under  the  appro- 
priation "Federal-aid  highways". 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

GRANTS  to  the  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 

corporation 
Section  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act,  45  U.S.C.  543(d),  is  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  the  holding  of  securities  issued  by  a 
railroad  shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  violative 
of  this  prohibition:  Provided,  That  the  offi- 
cer who  holds  such  securities  recuses  him- 
self from  any  decisions  which  bear  directly 
on  such  railroad,  and  makes  full  public  dis- 
closure on  such  holdings.". 


Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  RccoKD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  ammdment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  Amendment  No.  31:  Page  19,  strike 
out  lines  19  to  25,  inclusive,  and  insert: 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $23,825,(X)0:  Provided,  That 
no  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  or 
Public  Law  97-161  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish or  implement  any  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the  Bu- 
reau's functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  DeiMxtment  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1982:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the 
Bureau's  functions,  misslona,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  subsequent  to  September  30, 
1982,  shall  be  accomplished  or  implemented 
without  the  specific,  express  approval  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 


MOTION  OPPERED  BY  MR.  WHiriEM 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whttixn  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  concur  there- 
in. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (BSr. 
WmTRH)  is  recognized  for  30  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  CoHTB)  wlU  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Hughes). 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration  announced  last 
October  its  intention  to  phase  out 
BATF  and  transfer  its  functions  to  the 


UJS.  Customs  Service  and  to  the 
Secret  Service.  In  question  now  Is  the 
proposed  transfer  of  firearms  and  ex- 
plosives Jurisdiction  to  the  Secret 
Service. 


The  December  1981  continuing 
lutlon  contained  a  prohibition  upon 
implementation  of  this  transfer  plan 
until  March  30,  1981.  I  can  fully  un- 
derstand the  action  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committees  in  including  such  a 
provision  in  the  continuing  resolution 
at  that  time.  The  reorganization  had 
Just  been  presented  to  the  Congress, 
and  we  needed  time  to  study  Its  feasi- 
bility. Once  the  reorganization  had 
been  carried  out.  it  would  be  difficult 
and  impractical  to  undo  it  right  away, 
even  if  we  decided  it  was  a  bad  idea. 

Our  Crime  Subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  has  oversight  and 
authorization  responsibility  for 
BATFs  firearms  and  explosives  fimc- 
tions.  Initially,  we  too.  were  very  skep- 
tical about  the  proposed  transfer  of 
these  functions  to  the  Secret  Service. 
However,  in  hearings  and  in  numerous 
discussions  with  Treasury  and  Secret 
Service  officials,  we  became  (x>nvin(«d 
that  the  administration's  plan  should 
be  given  a  chance  to  work.  This  is 
really  not  the  time  and  place  to  get 
into  a  lengthy  debate  about  individual 
details  and  merits  or  demerits  of  the 
transfer  plan.  I  would  simply  observe 
that,  right  or  wrong,  the  BATF,  par- 
ticularly regarding  firearms  enforce- 
ment, has  been  in  a  storm  of  contro- 
versy for  the  last  several  years,  contro- 
versy which  is  so  great  that  it  is  un- 
likely BATF  can  now.  if  ever,  be  ex- 
pected to  function  effectively  in  en- 
forcing these  laws.  We  agree  with  the 
Reagan  Administration's  conclusion 
that  It  is  time  to  terminate  BATF  and 
assign  its  functions  elsewhere. 

Our  sub(X}mmlttee  has  talked  to 
scores  if  not  hundreds  of  BATF  agents 
on  the  street,  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  We  have  talked  to  manage- 
ment officials  all  the  way  up  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  To  a  person 
they  are  saying: 

Please  resolve  this  once  and  for  alL  For 
over  a  year  now.  we  tiave  not  known  from  1 
day  to  the  next  where  we  are  going  to  be 
working,  or  if  we  are  going  to  be  woridng. 
We  are  ready  and  able  to  carry  out  these  im- 
portant functions,  aimed  directly  at  violent 
crime  such  as  terrorism  and  organized  arson 
for  profit  rings,  but  we  cannot  do  it  In  the 
atmosphere  of  chaos  and  uncertainty  in 
which  we  now  exist.  Give  us  a  new  home, 
and  let  us  get  on  with  our  work. 

There  are  1.600  BATF  employees 
imder  furlough  notice,  to  be  effective 
next  week.  The  money  provided  in  this 
bill  might  provide  some  stopgap  relief 
against  executing  all  those  layoffs,  but 
we  need  to  resolve  the  matter  once 
and  for  all.  We  have  made  a  political 
football  of  this,  and  law  enforcement 
and  the  families  of  law  enforcement 
personnel  are  suffering  as  a  result.  I 
must  tell  you  that  I  am  ashamed  to 
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have  to  keep  telling  these  law  enforce- 
ment agents,  who  call  almost  every 
day,  that  we  still  have  not  made  up 
our  minds.  Days  have  turned  to  weeks, 
weeks  to  months;  we  have  now  been 
looking  at  this  for  over  a  year,  and  I 
find  it  awfully  hard  to  answer  that  we 
need  to  study  it  still  further. 

I  might  add  that  transfer  of  these 
functions  out  of  BATF  should  also  be 
seen  as  a  positive  step  by  those  per- 
sons and  organizations  who  believe 
that  BATF  has  engaged  in  improper 
harassing  tactics  in  carrying  out  fire- 
arms law  enforcement. 

Additionally,  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment and  Secret  Service  are  convinced 
that  the  addition  of  the  BATF  agents 
to  Secret  Service  will  Improve  that 
agencjr's  ability  to  carry  out  its  pri- 
mary assigned  function,  that  of  pro- 
viding protection  to  the  President  and 
other  officials.  They  feel  that  this 
would  result  from  BATF's  excellent 
working  relationship  with  local  police 
in  all  parts  of  the  country  where  the 
President  might  visit,  as  well  as  its 
knowledge  of  persons  in  those  commu- 
nities who  might  pose  a  threat  to  pro- 
tected officials. 

By  rejecting  the  Senate  amendment, 
we  would  still  not  be  giving  carte 
blanche  to  a  reorganization  of  BATF 
and  Secret  Service.  The  House  could 
then  Insist  upon  the  House  language 
which  gives  the  House  and  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committees  authority  to 
review  and  reject  any  such  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  This  is  certainly  a  more 
— ttian  actequate  safeguard.  It  is  far  pref- 
erable to  the  Senate  language,  which 
would,  in  permanent  legislation,  pro- 
hibit any  such  reorganization  unless 
both  Appropriations  Committees  af- 
firmatively approve  the  plan.  This  is 
not  two  House  veto;  it  is  not  one 
House  veto;  It  is  not  two  committee 
disapproval:  it  is  not  even  one  commit- 
tee disapproval;  what  it  ia,  is  disap- 
proval by  one  committee— inaction.  I 
think  we  would  be  making  a  serious 
mistake,  and  setting  a  dangerous 
precedent,  if  we  recede  to  an  amend- 
ment of  the  other  body  which  gives 
one  of  its  committees  permanent  au- 
thority to  block  reorganization  of  im- 
portant law  enforcement  fimctions 
simply  by  doing  nothing. 

D  1400 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mM>logize  to 
the  chairman  of  the  full  Appropria- 
tions Committee  for  taking  this  time 
because  I  know  that  this  is  a  relatively 
small  issue  perhaps  in  the  context  of 
this  huge  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  but  I  say  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  Appropriations  Committee 
and  my  colleagues  that  I  have  never  in 
the  some  20  years  that  I  have  been  as- 
sociated with  law  enforcement  seen  an 
agency  in  such  disarray.  They  have 
some  of  the  most  important  functions 
assigned  to  them,  arson,  explosives, 
and  firearms,  and  we  have  got  to  give 


them  a  homt  and  put  the  issue  to  rest 
once  and  for  {all. 

I  am  not  (oing  to  ask  for  a  record 
vote  on  this  because  I  do  not  want  to 
take  the  con^mittee's  time,  and  I  know 
it  is  Just  an  Exercise  in  futility  because 
It  would  be  defeated.  But  I  alert  my 
colleagues  to  what  has  become  a  very 
serious  situation  in  this  country  at  a 
time  when  bankruptcy  filings  are  up 
and  arson  is  on  the  increase,  and  arson 
tracks  bankruptcy  filings  and  econom- 
ic downturns,  and  yet  we  are  disman- 
tling and  UBdercutting  an  important 
crime  fighting  function. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  my  colleague, 
the  gentlempn  from  Mississippi,  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  WHITtTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
say  that  personally  I  agree  with  the 
argimient  t^at  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  i(Mr.  Hughes)  has  made. 
On  our  comiiiittee  this  was  handled  by 
the  gentlenmn  from  California  (Mr. 
RoTBAL)  andjhis  subcommittee.  ^f 

I  agree  nith  the  sentiments  th^ 
have  been  ^pressed.  The  procedures 
as  to  how  to  handle  the  matter  are  not 
within  my  purview  or  within  my 
knowledge,  so  I  will  ask  the  gentleman 
from  Callfoiinia  (Mr.  Rotbal)  to  ex- 
plain that.     I 

Mr.  ROY^AL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yyld? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  rom  cillf  omla. 

Mr.  ROTeUl.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sub- 
committee iKts  held  hearings  on  this 
very  important  subject  matter  over  a 
period  of  several  weeks.  May  I  say  that 
diuing  that  time  the  administration 
made  severajl  presentations,  and  not 
once  were  wf  convinced  that  they  had 
actually  platmed  and  provided  for  a 
followthrough  with  regard  to  the 
merger  that  they  were  recommending. 
lie  committee,  however,  decided  to 
ac/ance  the  idate  to  June  30,  and  that 
is  the  way  it!  passed  the  House.  It  was 
the  other  body  that  decided  that  Sep- 
tember 30  should  be  the  date,  which 
means  that  the  reorganization  shall 
not  take  place  before  September  30  of 
this  year.  It  can  take  place  after  Sep- 
tember 30  if  both  committees,  the 
Committee  of  the  House  and  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Senate,  agree  to  that 
merger.  The  provision  then  is  only 
over  a  pencxi  of  approximately  3 
months.        ' 

After  the  September  30  date  the  ad- 
ministration can  come  back  again  to 
the  committjees  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate  and  again  make  the  presen- 
tation. But  may  I  say  to  the  gentle- 
man that  ifi  the  same  presentation  is 
made  in  thf  future  as  that  presenta- 
tion that  h^  been  made  in  the  past,  I 
am  sure  thgt  the  administration  wiU 
not  be  able  to  convince  the  members 
of  the  committee  that  it  is  in  the  best 
interest  of  either  the  Secret  Service  or 
BATF  to  nferge  as  recommended  by 
them. 
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Mr.  HUGHES.  }8.t.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  | 

Mr.  WHTTTENi  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  Je^y. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  jMr.  Speaker,  what  I 
really  fail  to  imderstand  is  why  the 
veto  that  was  included  in  the  House 
language  was  not  adequate.  What  we 
said  in  essence  isjthat  no  matter  what 
plan  is  presenteq  to  put  this  issue  to 
bed.  we  cannot  ;do  anything  before 
September  30,  and  I  find  that  incredi- 
ble because  right  now  these  agents  are 
leaving  BATF  in  droves. 

If  I  were  a  law  enforcement  agent 
with  BATF,  I  woikld  not  stay  there  if  I 
had  another  opportunity  to  move  into 
some  other  agency.  They  are  losing 
their  expertise,  jt  has  taken  us  dec- 
ades to  build  this  expertise  in  BATF. 
and  we  are  losing  it  because  they  do 
not  have  a  hoii|e  and  they  do  not 
know  whether  they  will  have  a  Job  to- 
morrow. They  have  families  to  provide 
for.  To  say  in  es^nce  that  we  are  not 
going  to  do  anything  until  September 
30  no  matter  what  is  presented,  which 
is  what  we  said,  jdoes  not  make  sense 
tome.  I 

yix.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif oitiia. 

Mr.  ROTBAL.  Bfr.  Speaker,  may  I 
answer  the  gentleman  by  merely  stat- 
ing or  restating  some  of  the  arguments 
presented  to  the  committee. 

The  gentleman  is  correct.  It  is  true 
that  some  of  these  very  valued  em- 
ployees are  leaving  the  agency,  but 
they  are  leavine  the  agency  not  be- 
cause of  dissa  Jsf action  with  the 
agency  itself,  tliey  are  leaving  the 
agency  because  o '  the  administration's 
insistence  that  the  merger  take  place 
and  because  it  is  quite  possible  that 
several  of  these  individuals  would  be 
RIF'ed  in  the  process  of  that  merger. 
Therefore,  they  did  go  out  and  seek 
other  Jobs  with  other  organizations, 
and  they  even  sought  jobs  with  the  or- 
ganization with  iwhich  they  were  In- 
tended to  be  merged. 

I  do  not  believe  that  a  great  number 
of  the  employees  are  being  lost  to  the 
Federal  Gtovemnlent.  I  think  they  are 
going  to  other  ai  rencies,  but  they  still 
maintain  their  er  pertlse.  They  are  still 
involved  in  the  i«me  kind  of  law  en- 
forcement wlthii  the  structure  of  the 
Federal  Govemn  ent. 

The  end  result  of  this  whole  thing 
has  been  dissaQisfaction,  of  course, 
within  the  agenc^,  the  fact  that  these 
individuals  are  not  content  with  what 
they  are  doing,  but  all  based  on  the 
fact  that  the  disarray  that  has  taken 
place  has  been:  caused  not  by  the 
agency  itself  biit  by  the  proposed 
merger,  which,  la  my  opinion,  was  not 
carefiilly  planned,  based  on  studies. 
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giving  any  consideration  to  personnel 
in  general. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree 
with  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
that  the  administration's  initial  pro- 
posal was  not  very  well  thought  out. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  like  him,  I  read 
about  the  proposed  merger  in  the 
newspaper,  and  then  it  changed  by  de- 
grees over  a  period  of  weelcs. 

But  after  taking  a  great  deal  of  testi- 
mony and  talking  to  literally  dozens 
and  dozens  of  agents  who,  incidental- 
ly, are  leaving,  I  have  become  con- 
cerned. We  are  losing  a  lot  of  that  ex- 
pertise. We  are  losing  an  awful  lot  of  it 
because  there  is  so  much  uncertainty, 
because  they  have  been  harassed,  and 
because  there  are  agencies  that  do  not 
want  to  see  us  carry  out  these  firearms 
functions  in  particular,  and  they  are 
willing  to  see  the  arson  and  explosive 
function  die  on  the  vine,  along  with 
the  firearms. 

The  longer  we  put  off  laying  this 
issue  to  rest,  the  more  we  are  going  to 
undermine  these  missions  at  a  time 
when  we  need  law  enforcement  in 
these  areas.  That  is  my  concern. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  for  raising  this  issue  on  the 
floor  and  for  focusing  attention  on  the 
need  to  support  the  proper  law  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  present  Al- 
cohol, Tobacco  and  Firearms  imit  and 
to  make  certain  we  place  it  in  the 
proper  perspective  and  to  meet  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  certain  that 
these  law  enforcement  personnel  are 
going  to  be  able  to  fulfill  their  respon- 
sibilities in  the  future. 

I  urge  our  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
whatever  other  committees  have  been 
reviewing  this  aspect  of  the  proposed 
merger  to  move  expeditiously  so  that 
we  do  not  lose  the  expertise  we  have 
in  the  men  who  presently  are  serving 
in  that  Bureau. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  again  commend  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes)  for  raising  this  issue  on  the 
floor  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  my  colleague  on  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  RoYBAL).  if  he  would  provide 
more  information  for  us  and  if  he 
would  do  what  he  could  to  relieve  the 
situation  pointed  out  by  our  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Hughes).  I  would  ask  him  to  go  as  far 


as  he  can  so  that  there  might  be  some 
settlement  of  the  issue  regarding  the 
people  who  are  involved  in  the  present 
situation.  I  would  ask  him  to  do  what- 
ever he  might  do  to  relieve  that  par- 
tially, at  least  relieve  the  worries 
which  I  imderstand  they  have. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman  that  I  will  do 
whatever  I  can,  as  he  suggests. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee made  a  suggestion,  and  I  think 
it  is  probably  a  good,  constructive  sug- 
gestion. That  is  that  oiu-  authorizing 
committee  move  ahead  with  legisla- 
tion that  would  implement  that  tjrpe 
of  a  transfer  and  deal  with  the  issues 
that  give  the  chairman  some  concern 
in  this  regard. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  will 
ask  the  gentleman  to  do  that,  and  may 
I  say  that  would  be  a  good  idea. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  distingtiished  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Hughes),  I  want  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  commend  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  statement. 

I  have  been  involved  in  this  issue 
since  its  inception.  BATF  and  the 
head  of  the  Secret  Service  came  forth 
in  good  faith.  I  met  with  them  on 
many  occasions. 

They  appeared  before  the  Roybal 
subcommittee  on  many  occasions. 
They  are  willing  to  compromise. 

But  I  think  there  is  more  to  this 
than  meets  the  eye.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem of  personalities  involved.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that,  but  I  think  we  have 
to  smoke  it  out.  This  is  not  being 
Judged  on  its  merits.  I  am  not  going  to 
implicate  anybody  at  this  time,  but 
there  are  personalities  Involved  who 
are  behind  the  scenes  and  who  are 
crippling  this  thing.  Something  has 
got  to  be  done.  These  people  in  BATF 
are  in  limbo.  They  are  good  people, 
they  have  done  a  good  Job,  they  have 
a  network  out  there,  and  they  know 
where  the  explosives  are  and  they 
know  where  the  illegal  guns  are. 

They  know  that  they  can  work  very, 
very  closely  under  the  Secret  Service 
so  that  when  the  President  travels,  he 
can  get  ultimate  protection.  That  also 
applies  to  the  Vice  President  and 
others.  So  this  should  all  be  under  one 
roof. 

And  the  Customs  Bureau  now  has 
the  ability  to  act  on  foreign  liquor,  es- 
pecially on  Scotch,  coming  into  this 
coimtry.  They  have  the  laboratories 
that  test  this  liquor.  They  put  the 
stamps  on  the  liquor.  So  they  have 
that   expertise   and   that   know-how. 


Some  of  the  BATF  people  could  go 
over  to  customs  and  some  of  the  BATS 
people  could  go  over  to  the  Secret 
Service.  I  believe  we  could  hammer 
out  a  compromise  that  we  can  all  live 
with. 

But  I  hope  the  people  who  are  lis- 
tening to  me  will  back  away  and  let 
the  Congressmen  work  this  out  and  let 
the  Senators  work  this  out,  and  then 
we  will  all  come  out  with  a  workable 
solution. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  HUGHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  thank  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee and  my  colleagues  for  their  en- 
couraging words. 

I  think  what  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Coiite)  has  indi- 
cated is  quite  accurate.  In  fact,  there 
are  a  lot  of  personalities  involved,  and 
that  is  destroying  a  fine  agency,  one 
that  has  a  fine  record  in  law  enforce- 
ment. I  hope  that  we  can  get  oiu*  act 
together  and  save  what  is  left. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  will  consider  his 
statement  and  that  we  can  work  to- 
gether to  get  this  issue  resolved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous 
question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten). 

The  question  was  taken,  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Whiiteh  ) 
there  were— yeas  19,  nays  17. 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

n  1415 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 
The  {unendment  reads  as  follows: 
Senate  amendment  No.  34:  Page  20,  after 
line  4,  Insert: 

U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 

PATMXirT  TO  TRX  POSTAL  SXKVICI  PDITD 

Fy>r  an  additional  amotmt  for  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund  for  revenue  forgone 
on  free  and  reduced  rates  of  mail,  pursuant 
to  39  U.S.C.  2401(c).  M2.000.000:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Postal  Service  shall  use  theae 
funds  promptly  to  revise  the  adjustment  to 
preferred  rates  made  pursuant  to  section 
108  of  Public  Law  97-92  so  that  all  mail  cov- 
ered by  the  16-year  ptiasing  schedule  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  section  3626  of  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  shall  benefit  from  step 
13  on  such  schedule  through  September  30. 
1982.  This  provision  shall  take  effect  <« 
June  20. 1982. 

EffecUve  October  1,  1982,  secUon  1723  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act,  Public  Law 
97-35,  is  amended  by  striUng  out  "(a)" 
before  "Notwithstandhig"  in  subsection  (a) 
and  by  striUng  out  subsection  (b). 

MOnOIf  OFRUS  BT  u.  WHxriaii 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  f oUows: 

Mr.  Wanmi  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  dtesreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  34  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  fellowr  In  lieu  of 
the  effective  date  of  "on  June  20,  1983" 
named  In  said  amendment.  Insert  the  fol- 
lowlnr  "ten  days  after  enactment  of  this 
Act". 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  speak  on  the  two  provi- 
sions of  the  conference  report  affect- 
ing the  n.8.  Postal  Service.  Both  pro- 
visions are  found  In  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  34. 

First,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  House  conferees  have 
agreed  to  the  portion  of  Senate 
amendment  No.  34  which  would  appro- 
priate an  additional  $62  million  in 
postal  rate  subsidies  for  charitable,  re- 
ligious, veterans  and  labor  orgwlza- 
tlons.  libraries,  educational  institu- 
tions, and  other  worthy  groups  which 
serve  vital  public  policy  purposes.  This 
appropriation  will  provide  some  small, 
temporary  relief  from  the  ravages  of 
the  Reagan  administration's  fiscal 
year  1982  postal  appropriation  cuts.  As 
the  direct  result  of  these  cuts,  some 
nonprofit  mailers  have  already  suf- 
fered rate  increases  of  over  100  per- 
cent since  the  beginning  of  this  fiscal 
year.  I  might  add  that  it  was  my  com- 
mittee's damage-control  effort  during 
consideration  of  last  year's  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  which  kept  these  rate  In- 
creases from  being  even  larger,  and 
which  now  permits  this  supplemental 
appropriation  to  be  made. 

The  second  postal  provision  of  the 
conference  report  is  also  part  of 
amendment  No.  34— and,  as  chiQrman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service,  I  cannot  be  entirely 
hiM?Py  about  it.  This  provision  would 
amend  existing  substantive  law  in  an 
area  falling  within  my  committee's 
legislative  Jurisdiction.  Effective  on 
the  first  day  of  fiscal  year  1983,  sec- 
tion 1723(b)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law 
97-35)  would  be  repealed.  Section 
1723(b)  governs  the  allocation  of  avail- 
able revenue  foregone  appropriations 
among  the  various  subsidized  sub- 
classes of  mail. 

In  essence,  the  allocation  formula— 
which  was  agreed  to  last  year  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  on  the 
Reconciliation  Act— is  designed  to  help 
further  the  national  policy  goals 
served  by  subsidizing  the  postal  rates 
used  for  dissemination  of  educational 
and  informational  materials— for  ex- 
ample, the  library  rate  and  the  class- 
room rate.  Some  people  evidently  saw 
adoption  of  this  allocation  formula  as 
a  deliberate  attempt  to  harm  the  users 
of  third-class  bulk  nonprofit  mall,  the 
subclass  of  mall  used  mainly  for  fimd- 
ralslng  by  nonprofit  organizations. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  formula  merely  represent- 
ed the  Congress  best  effort  to  allocate 
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scarce  resources  for  the  maximum 
public  good.' 

The  provision  of  the  conference 
report  repealing  section  1723(b)  clear- 
ly is  hongarmane  and  subject  to  a 
point  of  ordir.  I  communicated  my  dis- 
pleasure to  the  House  conferees  prior 
to  the  convening  of  the  conference, 
but  other  voices  prevailed.  In  normal 
times,  I  woiild  insist  on  my  point  of 
order  here  Ion  the  House  floor.  But 
these  are  not  normal  times. 

I  have  bean  distressed  that  the  con- 
troversy which  has  been  generated 
concerning  the  formula  issue  has  di- 
verted so  much  attention  from  the 
real  issue — whether  enough  fiscal  year 
1983  monejl  will  be  appropriated  to 
fund  any  rate  subsidies  at  all.  We  saw 
a  clear  manffestation  of  this  problem 
Just  last  Thursday.  While  many  non- 
profit mailers  were  wringing  their 
hands  overi  the  formula  issue,  the 
House  adoDted  a  budget  resolution 
which  callsTfor  no  postal  appropria- 
tions in  fisc^  year  1983.  Obviously,  we 
are  wasting  our  time  debating  alloca- 
tion formulas  if  there  is  not  going  to 
be  any  appropriation  to  allocate. 

I  have  coi|cluded  that  it  would  be  in 
the  interest  pf  all  subsidized  mailers  to 
settle  the  fprmula  argument  and  get 
on  with  th^  business  of  dealing  with 
the  real  tlx-eat  that  is  now  staring 
them  in  thqir  collective  face — the  evi- 
dent detemiinatlon  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration to  eradicate  all  postal  ap- 
propriations 

I,  therefoie.  will  not  insist  upon  my 
point  of  orfler  and  I  wlU  not  object 
further  to  [the  second  provision  of 
amendment 'No.  34. 

I  do  wish  lo  annoimce,  however,  that 
the  Commatee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Servlcf  will  convene  hearings  in 
the  very  near  future  to  examine  all  as- 
pects of  tht  revenue  foregone  issue— 
the  impact  of  dwindling  appropria- 
tions on  thd  operations  of  affected  or- 
ganizations, the  accuracy  of  the  Postal 
Service's  volume  and  revenue  projec- 
tions for  tke  various  subsidized  sub- 
classes, eligmility  criteria  for  receiving 
revenue  foregone  benefits,  and  the 
question  of]  whether  the  smaller  and 
smaller  amounts  of  revenue  forgone 
appropriations  should  be  more  specifi- 
cally targets  than  they  have  been  in 
the  past.*   f 

•  Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wotdd 
like  to  commend  House  and  Senate 
conferees  oti  their  efforts  to  restore 
funding  to  the  Postal  Service  subsidies 
for  "foregoQe  revenues." 

First  of  ail,  let  me  state  that  I  have 
had  a  greao  deal  of  mall  from  my  dis- 
trict detailing  the  devastating  effects 
of  increasecl  postal  rates  upon  non- 
profit orgaqizations. 

Nonprofit!  organizations  provide 
many  of  the  services  which  we,  in  our 
attempts  to  reduce  Government 
spending,  are  asking  of  the  private 
sector,  serv  ces  which  provide  needed 
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social  aid  and  co^nment,  so  vital  to  our 
society. 

Now  Is  not  ihe  time  to  further 
burden  these  wo:  thy  organizations;  al- 
ready many  suci  organizations  have 
suffered  imder  postal  rate  increases, 
and  the  viability  of  nonprofit  organi- 
zations would  tiuly  be  Jeopardized  if 
we  were  to  cut  the  "foregone  reve- 
nues" subsidies  rrovided  to  the  Postal 
Service. 

I  feel  strongly  about  this  funding, 
and  I  wish  the  record  to  show  that 
had  I  had  the  Opportunity  to  cast  a 
separate  vote  onj  this  matter,  I  would 
have  reflected  my  feelings  at  that 
time. 

Again.  I  thankj  the  conferees  for  so 
wisely  considering  the  effects  of  such 
cuts  during  their  deliberations  on  the 
first  budget  resohitlon.* 

The  SPEAKUl  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  tlie  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whittsi). 

The  motion  wa  i  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKEil  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagree!  nent. 

The  amendmei  it  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  37:  Pace  30,  after 
line  5,  Insert: 

NATIOIf  AL  ARCHtV  ES  AMD  RBC0R08  SKRVICS 
OPKRATIIfG  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Oi>eratlng 
expenses",  $9,900,000,  of  which  $2,(K)0,000 
for  allocations  and  srants  for  historical  pub- 
lications and  records  shall  remain  available 
until  expended.       I 

MonoR  orrEtEs  bt  m.  WHirm 
Mr.  WHITTEJI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion.  J 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Air.  Whitteh  mof  es  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  37  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendmeiit,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendments, 
insert  the  follow 
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OPERAIkltG  EXFElf  SES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses".  $6,500.#00,  of  which  $1,500,000 
for  allocations  and  grants  for  historical  pub- 
lications and  records  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  WHTTTElt  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^k  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEIAKKR  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  (^bjection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  S>EAKI^  pro  tempore.  The 


Clerk  will  desi 

ment  in 
The  amendmei 
Senate  amendmc 

line  5,  Insert: 

ADMINII 


te  the  next  amend- 
lent. 

it  reads  as  follows: 
t  No.  40:  Page  20.  after 


iTIVE  PROVISIOR 

any  other  provision 


Notwithstanding: 
law,  the  Administrator  shall 


of 
immediately 
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Identify  and  make  available  Federal  excess 
or  surplus  lands  In  any  State  or  States  equal 
In  value  to  the  lands  described  In  section 
S05(a)  of  the  Act  of  November  10.  1978  (92 
Stat.  3467),  to  carry  out  the  exchange  man- 
dated by  PubUc  Law  9«-S14. 

MOnOH  OPTEXED  BT  KS.  WHITTEH 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Whitteii  moves  that  the  House  Insist 
on  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  40. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  51:  Page  33,  after 
line  18  insert: 

Sec.  205.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  no  funds  may  be  paid  out  of 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  out  of 
any  fund  of  a  Oovemment  corporation  to 
any  private  individual  or  corporation  In  sat- 
isfaction of  any  assurance  agreement  or 
payment  guarantee  or  other  form  of  loan 
guarantee  entered  Into  by  any  agency  or 
corporation  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits 
extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
unless  the  Polish  People's  Republic  has 
been  declared  to  be  In  default  of  its  debt  to 
such  Individual  or  corporation  or  unless  the 
President  has  provided  a  monthly  written 
r^mrt  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  nation- 
al security  Interest  of  the  United  States  has 
been  served  by  any  payments  during  the 
previous  month  under  loan  guarantee  or 
credit  assurance  agreements  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  credits  extended  to  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  in  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  default. 

MOnOM  OFTERED  BT  MR.  WHITTEM 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Mr.  Wkxtter  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  51  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  Inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sec.  305.  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1983,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  any 
fund  of  a  Oovemment  corporation  to  any 
private  Individual  or  corporation  In  satisfac- 
tion of  any  assurance  agreement  or  pay- 
ment guarantee  or  other  form  of  loan  guar- 
antee entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corpo- 
ration of  the  United  States  Oovemment 
with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits  ex- 
tended to  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
unless  the  Polish  People's  Republic  has 
been  declared  to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to 
such  Individual  or  corporation  or  unless  the 
President  has  provided  a  monthly  written 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  nation- 
al Interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 
served  by  any  payments  during  the  previous 
month  imder  loan  guarantee  or  credit  assur- 
ance agreement  with  respect  to  loans  made 
or  credits  extended  to  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  In  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
default. 


Mr.  WHTTTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
•  Mr.  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  us 
begin  by  taking  a  look  at  the  purpose 
of  amendment  No.  51,  which  is  to  pro- 
hibit payments  under  loans  guaran- 
teed by  the  n.S.  CJovemment  to  the 
Polish  People's  Republic  unless 
Poland  has  been  declared  to  be  In  de- 
fault of  its  debt  or  the  President  certi- 
fies to  Congress  that  such  pajrment  Is 
in  the  national  security  Interests  of 
the  United  States.  I  vigorously  support 
this  provision  for  three  crucial  rea- 
sons. 

First,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
scuttled  the  CCC  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  declarations  of  default.  Prior  to 
the  CCC  assuming  the  debt  owed  to 
our  commercial  banks,  Poland  should 
be  declared  in  default.  The  White 
House  claims  that  this  policy  was 
adopted  to  forestall  a  declaration  of 
Polish  default,  thereby  preventing  the 
disruption  of  a  wider  East-West  eco- 
nomic conflict.  At  a  minimum  the 
President  then  should  be  required  to 
inform  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
the  President  of  the  Senate  as  to  the 
details  and  specific  reasons  why  it  Is  in 
the  national  security  of  our  country  to 
warrant  payments  to  U.S.  banks  by 
the  U.S.  Government  to  cover  out- 
standing Polish  debts. 

Second,  default  is  inevitable.  Pres- 
ently the  Polish  (Government  de  facto 
is  in  default  because  of  Its  failure  to 
meet  its  scheduled  payments  on  the 
principal  and  interest  owed  several 
commercial  banks.  In  order  for  Poland 
Just  to  keep  current  in  its  payments, 
the  total  new  credits  extended  to 
Poland  would  have  to  amotmt  to  be- 
tween $15  and  $20  billion  in  the  next  2 
or  3  years.  How  can  we  encourage  ad- 
ditional credit  for  the  Government  of 
Poland,  when  the  Polish  people  for 
more  than  6  months  now  have  suf- 
fered immeasurably  under  General 
Jaruszelski's  martial  law  regime? 

A  declaration  of  default  is  also  nec- 
essary for  the  U.S.  banks  to  legally  re- 
ceive the  Interest  that  is  due  them.  As 
declared  in  section  1493  of  the  CCC, 
export  credit  guarantee  program 
(GSM-102),  in  order  to  accrue  interest 
on  payments  due  but  unpaid,  a  "notice 
of  default"  is  to  be  promptly  filed  with 
the  CCC.  Apparently  our  commercial 
banks  realize  this  and  they  are  await- 
ing the  probable  default.  The  CXX; 
offer  of  January  28,  1982,  has  been  ex- 
tended several  times  and  only  one  U.S. 
bank— the  Bank  of  Boston  Interna- 
tional in  New  York— has  accepted  pay- 
ment from  the  CCC  and  that  for  only 
$154,000. 

Third,  we  cannot  Justify  to  the 
American  taxpayer  spending  millions 


of  Federal  dollars  without  a  eandld 
Presidential  explanation.  "This  Is  true 
especially  at  a  time  when  the  fiscal 
year  1982  deficit  is  climbing  well 
beyond  $100  billion  and  similar  record 
deficits  are  certain  to  follow  next  year 
and  beyond.  Furthermore,  our  country 
looks  foolish  when  our  leaders  pres- 
sure our  friends  in  Western  Europe 
and  Jm>an  to  reduce  their  trade  and  to 
curtail  the  credit  they  extend  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Eastern 
bloc  countries  when  we  are  continuing 
to  underwrite  the  bad  debts  of  the 
Polish  Government.  No  wonder  the 
American  people  and  our  allies  are 
confused  and  skeptical. 

With  the  adoption  of  this  provision 
the  Congress  will  show  the  American 
people  that  we  are  ready  to  inject 
some  commonsense  in  the  conduct  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  not  to  merely 
follow  as  sheep  the  Kremlin's  ploy  of 
playing  one  Western  country  off 
agsdnst  another. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry 
Kissinger  has  put  in  perqxetive  the 
Polish  debts: 

Lenin's  legendary  dictum  that  cM>ltaUsts 
would  compete  to  sell  the  rope  with  which 
they  would  be  hanged  Is  coming  true  and 
with  a  vengeance— for  Lenin  never  guessed 
that  Western  governments  would  provide 
the  money  to  buy  the  rope  and  subsldlae  the 
price  to  facilitate  the  purchase. 

It  is  the  Soviet  Union  that  must 
assume  financial  responsibility  for  the 
continuance  of  martial  law  in  Poland. 
Approval  of  this  provision  will  signal 
to  the  State  Department  and  to  the 
American  people  the  strong  congres- 
sional disapproval  of  the  furtive  han- 
dling of  the  Polish  bailout  imposed  on 
the  American  taxpayer  without  Justifi- 
cation or  explanation.* 
•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  oppose  this  amendment,  the  sense 
of  which  is  to  continue  the  encourage- 
ment of  U.S.  financial  and  economic 
help  to  communist  regimes.  In  the 
House-Senate  conference  I  offered  an 
amendment  to  declare  Poland  in  de- 
fault notwithstanding  a  Presidential 
certification  of  "national  interest." 
Administrations  tend  to  Justify  almost 
anything  on  the  basis  of  "national  In- 
terest". 

Poland  is  delinquent  on  a  total  debt 
to  the  West  of  $26  bilUon  with  $3.15 
billion  (14  percent)  owed  to  the  United 
States,  of  which  $1.3  billion  is  owed  to 
private  banks  and  $1.85  billion  is  in 
government  credit  and  loan  guaran- 
tees. With  these  funds  over  the  past  3 
years  Poland  bought  from  the  United 
States  $1.3  billion  in  food  to  subsidize 
its  inefficient  agriculture  and  $489  mil- 
lion in  machinery,  transportation 
equipment  and  raw  materials  which 
could  be  used  to  support  its  military 
infrastructure. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  1981  $17.2  mil- 
lion in  high  technology  items  were  li- 
censed for  export  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  Poland,  many  of  which  could 
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be  vafiA  to  support  directly  or  indirect- 
ly the  Soviet  or  Polisb  military. 

POlaiid: 

AmpUfien '  W.IST 

Bacteria . 190 

CUhode  ray  tubea 700 

Ctaemleal  materiala 744.407 

CommiHiicationa  equipment 502.334 

Compound  and  metallic  mate- 
rials   ZOOO.OOO 

Digital  and  analog  converters  .„  13,878 

Diodes 1.589 

Electnm  tubes „ 12,901 

Electronic    computing    equip- 
ment   9,275,682 

X3ectronic  test  equipments 859,449 

nuoreartwn  compoimds...^ 4,0M 

Gear  grinding  equipment 30,020 

Oravlty  meters —  78,607 

Integrated  circuits .......  90,970 

Lasers  and  laser  parts 132 

Uthium 466 

Magnetic  recorders  and  parts....  3,239,856 

Microwave  equipment ...  4,436 

NonmHituy  aircraft  parts 1,208 

Numerical  control  equipment ...  147,350 

OsdUoscopes. 66,236 

PliotoceUs , 572 

Pbotographlc  equipment 876 

POUrplienylene  oxide  resin.........  44.205 

Quarts  crystals 497 

Radio  spectrum  analyzers 20,010 

Synchros  and  resolvers 3,424 

Transistors 2,476 

Underwater    detection    equip- 
ment   75,000 

Total 17.211.311 

The  U.S.  Government  has  acted  to 
bail  out  that  debt,  easing  the  pressure 
on  Communist  Poland,  by  using  tax- 
payers money  to  pay  American  banlcs 
$71  million  owed  by  Poland  in  January 
to  avoid  the  banks  declaring  Commu- 
nist Poland  in  default.  Today's  edition 
of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out 
that  Poland  has  again  failed  to  repay 
the  United  States  an  additional  $94 
million  in  direct  loans,  bringing  the 
amount  in  arrears  since  May  31  to 
$166  million.  There  is  no  indication 
that  these  loans  will  ever  be  paid  back. 
In  fact.  Poland  will  have  to  borrow  ad- 
ditional funds,  probably  from  Western 
banks.  Just  to  make  the  interest  pay- 
ments. 

This  bailout  of  the  banks  for  bad 
loans  to  this  Communist  government 
at  U.S.  taxpayers'  exiiense  has  eased 
the  pressure  on  the  Communist  mili- 
tary regime  in  Poland,  making  it  less 
likely  to  seek  some  compromise  on 
freedoms  attidned  by  the  Solidarity 
movement.  We  should  instead  t>e 
acting  to  make  it  harder  for  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Poland  and  put 
pressure  on  the  real  force  behind  mar- 
tial law— the  Soviet  Union. 

This  administration,  which  speaks  so 
loudly  against  communism  is  the  same 
administration  which  reblored  sales  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  is  un- 
willing to  call  upon  American  business- 
men to  use  any  self-restraint  when  it 
comes  to  subsidizing  the  real  threat  to 
the  United  States— Soviet  communism. 

As  the  AFL-CIO  executive  coimcil 
pointed  out: 

The  effect  of  calling  in  the  PoUsh  debt 
would  be  to  dry  up  the  flow  of  easy  credit  to 


the  Soviet  bl^.  cripple  the  construction  of 
the  Siberian  gas  pipeline,  and  stem  the  di- 
version of  resources  into  Moscow's  military 
buildup.  Thia  Is  precisely  the  cost  the  West 
should  impose  on  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  administration's  policy  is  too 
much  even  for  some  of  the  bankers 
who  are  supposed  to  be  beneficiaries. 
Felix  Roh^yn,  a  senior  partner  of 
Lazard  Frerei  &  Co.  recently  said  in 
the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

This  is  baa  foreign  policy,  bad  business 
and  bad  morality.  Poland  should  be  put  into 
default  now  is  part  of  a  coordinated  West- 
em  plan.* 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
WHrrTKW).  j 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  next  amend- 
ment in  disagreement. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  am^dment  No.  62:  Page  22,  after 
line  18,  insei 

Sk.  217.  (g)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Meml>ers  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  bicome  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  380A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(a)(2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"(4)  CodaSIHATIOM  WITH  SSCTION 

isxa)  (2).— wthlng  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  tojdisallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  s^ion  162(aX2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  l^isiness  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1,  1981  (95  Stet.  967),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  aniendments  made  by  this  section 
sludl  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1981. 

The  SPEXker  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 502,  if  is  in  order  to  consider  a 
motion  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  printed  in  the  Congris- 
sioNAL  Record  of  June  15.  1982.  by 
Representative  Fazio. 

PAkUAMEMTAHY  mQUIRT 


)  BT  m.  rAzio 
Speaker,  I  offer 


as  follows: 

that  the  House  recede 
t  to  the  amendment  of 
62  and  concur  therein 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
by  said  amendment. 


Mr.  TATBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliament  ury  inquiry. 

The  SPl  AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  «\il  state  his  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  YAT^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose 
to  offer  a  preferential  motion  for  the 
House  to  recede  and  concur  with  re- 
spect to  S^ate  amendment  No.  62. 

At  what  point  do  I  offer  that  amend- 
ment?       1  

The  SPHAKER  pro  tempore.  After 
the  motioi  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio)  has  been  read, 
it  will  be  iq  order  for  the  gentleman  to 
present  the  motion. 


Monoir 
Mr.  FAZIO, 
motion. 
TheCleiit 

tCr.  Fazio  movi 
from  its 
the  Senate 
with  an  amendmi 
the  matter 
insert  the  folio 

Sec.  217A.  (a)  TUe  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Interfial  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  i  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inseitlng  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  livina  expenses  stiall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "hWe". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(aK2)>  k  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: I 

"(4)     COORDUfATIOH     WITH      SECTION      ISS 

(a)  (21  .—Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  dlsaUowl  any  deduction  allowable 
under  section  162kaX2)  (or  any  deduction 
which  meets  the  tests  of  section  162(aX2) 
but  is  allowable  under  another  provision  of 
this  title)  by  rea8<i3  of  the  taxt>ayer's  being 
away  from  home  la  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or 
business  (other  tnan  the  trade  or  business 
of  renting  dwelling  unite).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a?  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  198^  (95  Stat.  967),  is  hereby 
repealed.  i 

(d)  The  amendin|ents  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31.  1981. 

Sec.  217B.  (aXl>  Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  no  jMember  may,  in  any  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981,  have  outside  earned  income  attributa- 
ble to  such  calendar  year  which  Is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  Of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  paid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year.       | 

(2)  In  the  case  pt  any  individual  who  be- 
comes a  Member  during  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1981,  such 
Member  may  not  have  outside  earned 
income  attributable  to  the  portion  of  that 
calendar  year  which  occurs  after  such  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  Member  which  is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  pf  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  paid  to>  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year.        i 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  hono- 
raria shall  be  attributable  to  the  calendar 
year  in  wtiich  payment  is  received. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  "Member"  means  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  Representative  in  Congress,  a  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "honorariuia"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value  to  a  Member 
for  an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member;  but  there  shall  not  t>e  taken  into 
account  for  punn^ses  of  this  paragraph  any 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  ane  paid  or  relmbiused  by 
any  other  person,  and  the  amount  otherwise 
determined  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  such  expenses  to  the  extent  ttiat 
they  are  not  paid  pr  reimbursed; 

(3)  "travel  expenses"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  Member,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  meals  while  away 
from  his  residency  or  the  greater  Wastilng- 
ton.  District  of  Columbia,  metropolitan 
area;  and 
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(4)  "outside  earned  income"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  Member,  wages,  salaries,  profes- 
sional fees,  honorariums,  and  other 
amounts  (other  than  copyright  royalties)  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  as  compensation  for 
personal  services  actually  rendered  but  does 
not  include—  

(A)  the  salary  of  such  Member  as  a 
Member; 

(B)  any  compensation  derived  by  such 
Member  for  personal  services  actually  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion or  becoming  such  a  Member,  whichever 
occurs  later; 

(C)  any  amount  paid  by,  or  on  behalf  of,  a 
Member  to  a  tax-qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan  and  received  by 
such  Member  from  such  a  plan;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  engaged  In  a 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  Member  or 
his  family  holds  a  controlling  interest  and 
in  which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  income-producing  factors,  any  amount 
received  by  such  Member  so  long  as  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  by  the 
Member  in  the  trade  or  business  do  not  gen- 
erate a  significant  amount  of  income. 
Outside  earned  income  shall  be  determined 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
law. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  motion  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  Clerk  will  read. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  motion. 

PREPEKXMTIAL  If  OTIOR  OPPERED  BT  MH.  TATES 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Yates  moves  that  the  House  recede 
and  concur  with  Senate  amendment  No.  62. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  CoNTK)  will  lie  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
division  of  the  question. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  will  be  divided. 

Does  the  gentleman  wish  to  debate 
the  issue? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
be  recognized  on  the  division  of  the 
question.        

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
mjrself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I  would  like 
to  clarify  for  the  Members  the  issue  at 
hand  that  has  produced  the  preferen- 
tial motion. 

We  have  In  this  motion  acted  in  con- 
formance with  the  instructions  to  the 
conferees  on  amendment  62  which  was 
made  here  on  the  floor  several  days 
ago. 


I  want  to  make  clear  to  all  my  col- 
leagues that  there  is  absolutely  no  in- 
clination on  the  part  of  the  House 
managers  to  in  any  way  act  in  any 
other  fashion.  We  are  in  agreement 
with  the  instructions  of  the  House  in 
conforming  to  the  language  offered  by 
the  other  body  to  restore  the  $3,000 
limitation  on  the  maximnm  deduction 
of  Members'  living  expenses  while 
away  from  home. 

We  are  willing  and  certainly  in  this 
motion  act  in  conformity  with  those 
instructions  initiated  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER)  and  we  are  anxious  to  proceed  on 
that  issue. 

But  we.  in  addition,  have  another 
issue  that  we  believe  needs  to  be 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and  certainly  the  other  body.  We  feel 
very  strongly  that  the  entire  matter 
related  to  Members'  salaries,  to  out- 
side income,  and  to  the  amount  of 
taxes  that  Members  pay  are  tied  to- 
gether. 

In  conformity  with  the  actions  taken 
at  the  end  of  the  last  calendar  year  we 
would  like  them  to  be  considered  once 
more  together. 

In  the  conference  with  the  other 
body  the  House  conferees  acted  to 
agree  to  the  Schroeder  language  but 
we  also  added  additional  language 
which  took  the  House  rule  which 
limits  outside  earnings  to  30  percent  of 
the  statutory  salary  and  added  that  to 
the  statutes  so  that  it  applies  to  both 
the  House  and  the  other  body. 

In  effect,  what  we  have  asked  for  in 
this  vote  today  is  to  deal  with  the  re- 
lated matters  of  income  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

I  want  to  reiterate  particularly  to 
my  good  friend  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yates)  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
Intent  to  in  any  way,  interfere  with 
the  instructions  the  House  has  given 
us  in  conforming  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment on  the  deductibility  of  Washing- 
ton living  expenses.  We  simply  would 
like  the  30  percent  of  salary  rule  to  be 
a  part  of  the  statutes  that  govern  both 
bodies. 

D  1430, 

Last  year  this  body,  in  agreement 
with  the  other  body,  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  $25,000  statutory 
honorarium  limitation. 

As  a  result  of  that,  there  has  been  a 
significant  increase  in  the  amount  of 
outside  income  derived.  In  fact,  at  the 
present  time,  a  very  high  percentage 
of  the  Members  of  the  other  body 
have  earned  in  excess  of  the  statutory 
$18,000  limitation. 

For  example,  at  least  58  Members  of 
the  other  body  have  earned  in  excess 
of  the  statutory  limit  that  would  be 
imposed  by  the  House  rule  of  $18,000. 
Twenty-five  have  earned  honoraria 
income  well  over  $25,000.  which  used 
to  be  the  statutory  limit. 

There  has  t)een  a  rapid  increase  in 
the  reliance  of  Members  of  Congress 


on  outside  income  in  order  for  them  to 
compensate  for  the  effects  of  infla- 
tion. In  fact,  a  recent  study  has  con- 
cluded that  if  you  take  the  other  body 
in  total,  at  the  present  time,  in  retro- 
spect, last  year  $14  million  in  outside 
income  was  derived,  in  comparison  to 
the  $6  million  derived  in  official  salary 
payments. 

So,  well  over  twice  as  much  income 
has  been  derived  from  external 
sources  as  the  salaries  paid. 

This  is  not  an  area  where  any  of  us 
like  to  tread.  There  is  a  great  tradition 
of  comity  between  the  bodies.  There  is 
a  reluctance  to  Judge  other  Members 
on  matters  related  to  this.  However, 
we  find  ourselves  in  a  position  where 
comity  has  already  been  injured.  We 
have  been  forced  to  confront  issues  re- 
lated to  pay.  benefits,  tax  payments 
that  affect  both  Houses  of  Congress 
and  all  Members  of  Congress  in  a  way 
that  is  very  prejudicial  and.  in  our 
opinlon,  unfair  in  its  f aUure  to  consid- 
er the  interests  of  all  parties  involved. 

Members  of  the  House  are.  by  and 
large,  averaging  in  honoraria  income 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$4,000  to  $5,000  a  year,  well  below  not 
only  the  existing  House  rule  limitation 
of  $18,000.  but  half  of  the  prior  rule  of 
$9,000.  which  was  modified  last  year. 

This  is  not  an  alternative  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  when  we  are  affect- 
ed by  the  increasing  cost  of  living  here 
in  the  Washington  area,  and  I  might 
point  out  that  the  consumer  price 
index  has  increased  some  265  percent 
since  1952  when  the  $3,000  limit  on  ex- 
penses incurred  in  this  city  was  placed 
into  the  statutes.  And.  therefore,  I 
think  it  is  most  important  that  the  av- 
erage Member  of  the  House  have  an 
opportunity  to  express  himself  or  her- 
self on  the  overall  issue  of  compensa- 
tion for  all  Members  of  Congress  and 
in  both  bodies,  certainly. 

So  that  is  my  reason,  and  I  think  the 
reason  the  conferees  supported  me  in 
their  agreement  to  the  motion  that  I 
have  offered. 

Kir.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omixu 

Mr.  BUROENER.  Would  the  gentle- 
man be  kind  enough  to  answer  a  ques- 
tion or  two?  Would  the  effect  of  this 
effort  that  the  gentleman  is  making,  if 
adopted  by  this  l}ody  and  later  the 
conference,  result  in  the  outside 
earned  income  being  identical  for  both 
bodies? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes.  it  would. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Does  the  gentle- 
man's effort  confine  Itself  to  that  at 
this  time? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes.  My  effort  and  the 
effort  of  the  conferees  is  simply  to 
modify  the  language  that  was  agreed 
to  here  on  the  House  floor  by  the 
motion  to  instruct  offered  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado.  It  is  an  ad- 
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dendum.  It  in  no  way  affects  any  of 
the  intent  that  the  gentlewoman  had 
in  her  instruction. 

Ifr.  BUROENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  gentleman  for  what  he  is 
doing.  I  can  see  no  rationale  whatso- 
ever for  having  one  standard  for  the 
other  body,  unlimited,  as  I  understand 
it.  Is  it  correct  that  there  is  no  limit? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Currently  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  limit.  The  rule  that  might 
prevail  in  the  other  body  has  been 
waived.  The  statutory  limit  on  hono- 
rariums, the  prior  limit  of  $25,000.  has 
been  repealed.  Therefore,  there  is  no 
limit.  In  fact,  some  Members  of  the 
other  body  have  been  able  to  obtain  in 
honorarium  Income  at  least  as  much 
as  they  make  in  statutory  salary. 

BIr.  BUROENER.  Putting  aside,  for 
the  moment,  the  very  important  argu- 
ments about  pay  and  allowances  for 
both  bodies,  and  dealing  only  with 
honoraria,  I  think  that  this  limitation 
is  plenty  high,  and  I  think  there  are 
dangers,  serious  dangers  of  conflict  of 
interest  with  outside  earned  income, 
particularly  honoraria. 

It  takes  time  to  prepare  speeches, 
even  though  they  may  relate  to  our 
work.  It  takes  time  to  travel  and  go 
places  to  make  speeches.  I  think  that 
the  present  limitation  to  which  we  are 
subject  is  more  than  adequate  in  terms 
of  outside  earned  income.  But  for 
heavens  sakes,  to  have  two  standards 
for  two  bodies  makes  no  sense  at  all.  I 
would  hope  that  this  body  would 
adopt  the  portion  which  the  gentle- 
man addresses. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comments. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  a  little  confused, 
and  I  would  like  the  gentleman  to  set 
me  straight.  As  I  recall,  this  House  di- 
rected and  instructed  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  Senate  amendment.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  honoraria,  as  I 
understand  it,  but  it  had  to  do  with 
the  expenses  of  Members  of  Congress 
while  they  were  here  and.  actually,  I 
thought  what  we  had  directed  the  con- 
ference to  do  was  to  put  us  back  where 
we  were  before  last  year,  at  the  $3,000. 
That  was  the  Instruction  that  was 
given.  What  happened  to  that  instruc- 
tion? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  do  concur  in  the  lan- 
guage that  was  offered  by  the  other 
body.  There  is  absolutely  no  intent  not 
to  concur  in  that  language,  and  this 
motion  does  so.  We  have  acceded  to 
the  Senate  on  that  language.  We 
added  additional  language  which  we 
feed  is  very  closely  related  and  which 
we  think  is  also  in  need  of  consider- 
ation by  this  body. 


Mr.  KAZEN.  May  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  further  question  then:  Did 
not  the  conferees  go  outside  of  the 
conference  Jurisdiction  In  doing  this? 
Was  that  poiqt  in  controversy? 

Mr.  FAZIOi  The  issue  has  been  in 
controversy  fttr  a  long  time. 

Mr.  KAZEH.  Within  that  bill? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  And  we  felt  very  much 
as  if  this  was  a  related  matter,  and  we 
did  decide  to  (tddress  it,  as  well,  in  this 
conference.     . 

Mrs.  SCHI  ;OEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  - 
will  the  gentl(  man  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  I  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHI  ;OEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  f oi  sielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  guess  what  I  want  to 
make  clear  is  ithat  It  occiu^  to  me  that 
what  we  are  talking  about  here  is 
something  I  ^ink  we  would  all  like  to 
talk  about,  t|ut  I  have  real  question 
about  wheth^  we  can  do  it. 

My  imderstanding  is  that  the  Senate 
did  not  repeal  the  law  on  outside  earn- 
ings. Rather,  ft  put  in  its  own  internal- 
rules  a  provision  saying  that  they  were 
not  going  to  pay  any  attention  to  that. 
So  I  guess  my  question  is,  By  your 
doing  this,  are  you  really  trying  to 
take  away  mf  motion  to  instruct  that 
carried  last  week?  If  the  Senate  does 
not  apprecialte  the  House  turning 
down  and  doing  this  to  them  and  they 
turn  down  the  Fazio  amendment,  then 
are  we  in  a  position  where  the  motion 
to  instruct  is  totally  declared  null  and 
void? 

Mr.  FAZIO,  No.  Let  me  make  very 
clear  to  the  gentlewoman.  I  have  as- 
sured the  getitlewoman  prior  to  our 
conversation  here.  I  certainly  would 
not  want  an^fone  to  believe  that  our 
intent  is  to  tmdo  the  work  that  the 
gentlewoman  did  in  the  instruction  to 
the  conferees, 

I  think  we  ill  have  an  understanding 
of  the  way  Ihe  body  feels  presently 
about  the  Pfoximire  language.  I  be- 
lieve we  havt  no  intent,  and  I  think 
the  conferees,  to  a  person,  would  reit- 
erate there  is  no  intent  to  in  any  way 
undermine  tMe  gentlewoman's  efforts. 

We  are  sin^ply  interested  in  dealing 
with  a  broader  but  very  closely  related 
matter,  and  that  is  the  matter  that 
was  dealt  with  in  several  measures  last 
calendar  yeai;,  which  affected  not  only 
the  deductibility  of  Members'  ex- 
penses, whicli  the  gentlewoman's  in- 
struction motion  goes  on,  but  also  to 
something  that  is  very  important  to 
all  of  us,  a^d  that  is  the  ability  of 
Members  to  I  earn  additional  outside 
income.         I 

Mrs.  SCH^OEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yiel^  further,  the  first  part  of 
my  question,  jis  it  not  true,  though  this 
is  in  the  Senate  rules  and  not  in  legis- 
lation? I 

Bdr.  FAZIQ.  There  has  been  a  stat- 
ute. It  was  repealed  last  year.  That 
statute  limi^d  all  Government  em- 
ployees,   including    Members    of    the 
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Senate  and  the  ^ouse,  to  $25,000  in 
honorariums. 

That  applied  t<>  Members  of  the 
other  body  as  well  as  this  body,  were 
no  rule  to  be  in  e  feet  in  either  body. 
At  the  time  the  deductibility  of  the 
Members'  expenses  was  dealt  with,  we 
repealed  that  stfatutory  limitation. 
The  House  has  a  rtile  that  takes  prece- 
dence, and  that  liiiits  us  to  $18,000  per 
year.  The  Senate  maia  no  similar  rule, 
or  at  least  has  none  in  effect.  The  rule 
that  is  in  the  rulebook  has  been 
waived.  In  effect,  there  is  no  limita- 
tion, and  currently  several  Members 
are  earning  in  excess  of  $60,000  a  year 
in  honorariums  as  a  result  of  that. 

We  think  that  is  an  abuse  the  needs 
to  be  dealt  with.    ; 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mrl  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yi^ld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin.     | 

Mr.  OBETSr.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ifould  simply  like  to. 
in  the  strongest  possible  terms,  urge 
support  of  the  Faao  motion. 

The  special  tax ;  arrangement  which 
the  Congress  enJo)red  last  year  is  gone. 
The  conferees  #ere  instructed  to 
eliminate  it.  Then  have  eliminated  it. 
It  was  the  right  tping  to  do,  and  you 
do  not  prevent  its  elimination  by  sup- 
porting the  Fazio  amendment. 

But  this  amendment  is  the  only 
chance  the  Members  will  have  to  get 
at  an  abuse  whicl^  I  think  is  far  more 
threatening  to  the  legislative  process 
than  anything  th0  Congress  has  done 
on  taxes  or  salary. 

We  have  an  insidious  and  gradual 
process  occurring,  under  which  gradu- 
ally Members  of  Congress  are  gradual- 
ly coming  to  represent  clients  as  much 
as  they  are  constituents.  And  if  you 
look  at  the  numbers  in  terms  of  out- 
side income  in  tne  other  body,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  4bout  that.  That  has 
come  about  simp)y  because  over  the 
last  10  years  Congress  as  an  institution 
(both  the  Senate  and  the  House)  has 
not  had  guts  enough  to  face  up  the  ne- 
cessity to  adjust  congressional  pay 
through  the  front  door,  so  they  have 
been  trying  to  find  waj^  to  do  it 
through  the  back  door.  Those  back 
door  ways  sometimes  get  pretty 
smelly,  the  public  gets  upset  by  it  and 
they  would  like  us  to  clean  it  up.  I 
think  this  provides  a  superb  opportu- 
nity for  us  to  do  that. 

The  kind  of  out^de  income  which  is 
ider  the  rules  of  the 
Judgment,  grossly 
bive  process.  It  dis- 
because  if  you 
lose  your  value  as  a 
speaking  ticket  around  the  country.  It 
creates  hidden  incentives  for  Members 
to  behave  in  aU  kinds  of  ways. 

I  am  told,  for  Instance,  by  one  re- 
porter that  close  to  $2  million  in  cor- 
porate   honorari4   were    provided   to 


now  permissible 
other  body,  in 
warps  the  leglsli 
courages  comproi 
compromise  you 
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Members  of  Congress  In  speaking  fees, 
most  of  it  for  the  other  body,  over  the 
last  year.  I  do  not  mind  Members 
speaJdng  for  reasonable  amounts.  I 
think  that  is  an  acceptable  exchange 
of  ideas.  But  this  is  getting  out  of 
hand.  It  is  going  to  bring  disrepute  on 
both  Houses  of  Congress,  and  I  urge 
the  Members,  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms,  to  adopt  the  Fazio  amendment. 

This  institution  would  be  far  better 
off  if  they  would  increase  salaries 
through  the  front  door  and  eliminate 
all  outside  income  so  that  the  public 
knows  that  we  are  getting  paid  by  only 
one  client  at  a  time,  and  that  client  is 
the  taxpayer  and  not  a  corporation  or 
anybody  else  in  this  society. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's comment. 

I  might  reiterate  we  have  heard  that 
there  are  Members  of  the  other  body 
who  have  made  over  $8,000  in  a  30- 
hour  period,  which  is  vastly  more  than 
the  average  Member  of  this  body 
makes  in  the  entire  year.  The  inequi- 
ties here  are  rampant. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  for  purposes  of  debate 
only. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  Just  want  to  suggest 
to  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin: 
Why  does  not  the  gentleman  do  for 
the  House  what  the  other  body  did  for 
itself?  It  changed  its  rules,  leaving  the 
law  as  it  was  and  deciding  that  it  was 
the  Judge  of  how  much  its  Members 
ought  to  make. 

If  you  want  to  do  it  straight  and  you 
want  to  act  like  the  other  body  acted, 
then  why  do  you  not  propose  a  change 
in  the  House  rules? 

ISx.  OBEY.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that  point,  I  do  not  want  to 
behave  like  the  other  body.  I  am  fed 
up  with  Members  of  the  other  body 
posing  for  holy  pictures  on  congres- 
sional pay  and  then  running  around, 
collecting  $60,000  in  outside  income. 

AMIfOUHCKlCKIlT  BT  THK  SPSAKDt  PRO  TEXPOXK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  is  constrained  to  admonish  the 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  warning 
of  the  Speaker  earlier,  that  the  Mem- 
bers should  be  careful  in  their  refer- 
ences to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  the  matter  is  getting  all  fuzzed 
up.  Last  December  we  did  two  things 
in  continuing  resolutions.  Congress 
changed  the  $3,000  deductible  allow- 
ance. The  Congress  also  removed  from 
the  limitation  on  honoraria. 

Now,  people  are  saying,  "Go  back  to 
ground  zero."  Well,  why  go  back  to 
ground  zero  Just  on  one  item?  Why 
not  on  both? 

A  vote  against  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment, no  matter  how  you  fuzz  it  up,  is 


simply  a  note  in  favor  of  unlimited 
honoraria  for  the  Senate. 

I  think  it  is  an  abuse.  I  do  not  take 
honoraria.  I  think  it  is  a  conflict  of  In- 
terest to  take  $2,000  for  merely  going 
to  brealtfast  or  doing  what  a  Member 
ought  to  do  for  nothing.  Either  the 
Member  should  not  have  gone  with 
him,  if  he  did  not  have  time,  or  the 
Member  should  not  have  received 
money— and  honoraria  are  not  cam- 
paign contributions.  And  if  a  Member 
votes  agaiiist  the  Fazio  amendment, 
all  they  are  trying  to  do  is  protect  the 
right  of  Members  to  go  out  and  pick 
up  thousands  of  dollars  in  a  day  in 
honoraria.  That  is  all  that  is  involved 
in  this. 

I  say,  go  back  to  ground  zero  on  both 
items,  quit  trying  to  protect  one.  If 
Members  want  to  protect  honoraria, 
they  can  vote  that  way  but  some 
people  feel  with  me  that  they  should 
not  have  unlimited  opportunities  to  go 
out  and  pick  up  money  like  that.  I 
would  prefer  to  prohibit  all  honoraria 
but  at  least  we  should  limit  it.  If  you 
want  to  vote  that  way,  OK.  But  let  us 
not  fuzz  it  up.  That  is  all  that  is  in- 
volved. If  you  do  approve  this,  if  the 
other  body  turns  it  down,  all  that  will 
happen  is,  they  will  come  back  with 
the  deduction  as  it  left  the  House  but 
without  the  honoraria  limitations;  but 
they  will  have  a  vote  on  it.  Let  them 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

D  1445 

Mr.  BUROENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  BuRG£:r^),  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  legis- 
lative subcommittee. 

Mr.  BUROENER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man who  Just  left  the  well  and  also 
the  other  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Osrr),  and  associate  myself  with 
their  remarks. 

We  did  not  cover  ourselves  with 
glory  in  the  manner  in  which  we  han- 
dled the  tax  deduction.  We  all  know 
that.  I  personally  support  it.  If  it  were 
brought  up  properly  I  would  vote  for 
it.  But  that  is  another  Issue  at  another 
time.  The  issue  of  honoraria  is  danger- 
ous to  the  public.  There  is  a  serious 
conflict  of  interest  here.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  control  it  right  here 
and  now,  and  that  is  what  is  before  us, 
and  the  way  to  do  it,  what  it  is.  it  is 
the  substitute  for  inadequate  pay. 
That  is  how  it  is  being  used  and  that  is 
improper  and  it  leads  to  conflicts  of  in- 
terest and  all  kinds  of  abuses  and  ne- 
glect of  our  duties  here  in  this  House. 
So  I  strongly  urge  that  we  support  the 
Fazio  amendment  and  deal  with  pay 
straight  forward,  up  front,  at  another 
time,  and  deal  with  it.  but  deal  with 
this  now. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yatks). 


Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  kind 
of  interesting  to  hear  my  very  good 
friend  from  Wlacondh  (Mr.  Obkt) 
speaking  approvingly  about  giving  the 
Members  of  the  House  the  opportuni- 
ty to  make  honorariums.  A  short  time 
ago  he  pointed  out  that  those  who  pay 
the  honorariums  do  not  do  that  for 
the  purpose  of  listening  to  somebody 
make  a  good  speech;  they  do  it  for 
other  purposes.  Now  he  wants  to 
permit  that  to  be  done. 

I  thought  that  the  gentleman  frcnn 
Texas  hit  the  issue  right  on  the  head 
when  he  said  that  the  House  instruct- 
ed the  conferees  to  recede  and  concur 
with  respect  to  the  Proxmlre  amend- 
ment No.  62.  That  is  why  I  offered  my 
amendment  today.  That  is  why  I  voted 
against  the  Fazio  amendment  when  we 
were  in  conference. 

There  was  no  reason  to  bring  the 
Fazio  amendment  into  the  discussions. 
The  instructions  by  the  House  were 
clear  Recede  and  concur  with^that 
Senate  amendment. 

The  effect  of  introducing  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
C^allf  omia  was  to  prevent  the  automat- 
ic acceptance  of  amendment  No.  62  by 
interposing  this  new  kind  of  materiaL 
I  thought  that  the  House  acted 
beyond  its  instructions  when  it  did 
that. 

I  favor  the  Idnd  of  amendment  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  wants. 
I  do  not  think  this  is  the  time  or  place 
for  it.  I  did  not  think  it  was  the  time 
and  place  for  it  in  the  conference  be- 
cause we  had  had  instructions,  specific 
instructions,  from  the  House  not  to 
offer  amendments  of  any  kind  but  to 
recede  and  concur,  and  there  was  an 
overwhelming  vote  by  the  House  to  do 
just  that. 

The  conferees  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  the  Fazio  amendment,  in  my 
opinion,  competely  violated  the  in- 
structions of  the  House. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  YATES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman      from      Tennessee      (Mrs. 

BOOQUARO). 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
divided  question  on  the  preferential 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois.  I  hope  on  the  first  question 
that  the  House  will  recede  from  its  dis- 
agreement with  the  Senate.  I  want  to 
make  clear  my  support  for  the  House 
amendemt  to  the  Senate  amendment 
No.  62.  I  hope  that  the  House  will,  on 
the  second  question  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendment  with  an  amend- 
ment which  reinstates  the  limitation 
on  outside  earned  income  for  the 
other  body  on  the  same  basis  as  it 
presently  exists  for  the  House. 

The  House  has  overwhelmingly  dem- 
onstrated its  desire  to  correct  the 
unfair  congressional  tax  giveaway  ap- 
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proved  last  December.  As  one  of  the 
spoDsors  of  legislation  to  reinstate  the 
$3,000  cap  on  these  deductions,  I  want 
to  make  clear  to  my  colleagues  who 
supported  that  bill,  and  similar  pro- 
posals, that  the  conference  agreement 
to  this  provision  is  wholly  consistent 
with  our  legislation. 

To  those  of  my  colleagues  who  argue 
that  provisions  such  as  this  tax-related 
issue,  ought  not  to  be  considered  in 
connection  with  other,  unrelated  legis- 
lation. I  am  sympathetic  to  your  posi- 
tion. But  the  fact  remains  that  House 
rules  permit  such  consideration,  and 
the  result  was  the  compensation  en- 
hancement, because  that  is  what  this 
tax  deduction  was— a  congressional 
pay  raise  that  was  allowed  to  slip 
through  on  the  last  day  of  the  first 
session.  Those  of  us  who  have  fought 
against  this  pay  raise  have  now  suc- 
cessfully used  these  rules  to  right  that 
inequity.  I  am  not  pleased  that  we 
have  had  to  use  this  particular  tactic, 
but  the  choice  of  strategy  has  been 
dictated  not  by  our  preferences,  but  by 
the  refusal  of  the  House  to  take  up 
this  issue  in  a  more  normal  procediu^. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  that  the 
House  conferees  have  acted  responsi- 
bly in  bringing  this  report  to  the 
House.  The  agreement  on  amendment 
62  reflects  accurately  the  position 
taken  by  the  House  last  week.  Fur- 
thermore, the  provisions  which  affect 
the  level  of  outside  income  permitted 
for  both  the  Members  of  this  body  as 
well  as  our  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
other  body,  are  completely  evenhand- 
ed  and  consistent  with  the  public's 
demand  for  greater  individual  belt 
tightening  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  have  heard  some  of  my  colleagues 
disparage  this  provision. on  the  basis 
that  the  President  will  veto  the  legis- 
lation. Certainly  that  is  his  preroga- 
tive; afterall.  it  was  this  administra- 
tion which  decided  that  the  acceptable 
level  of  deductible  expense  would  be 
$75  i>er  day.  But,  if  we  are  stymied  in 
this  effort  to  repeal  this  special  inter- 
est tax  break.  I  can  assure  the  Mem- 
bers that  this  issue  will  be  before  the 
House  In  one  form  or  another  in  the 
near  future. 

I  urge  the  approval  of  the  motion  to 
concur  with  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  62. 

Mr.  TATE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
make  one  other  point  here.  The  gen- 
tleman from  CaliJFomia  has  not  point- 
ed out  that  even  if  we  in  this  House 
adopt  the  Fazio  amendment,  we  will 
have  to  get  concurrence  by  the  other 
body.  In  the  conference  the  other 
body  was  not  disposed  at- all  to  change 
its  lilies  and  to  accept  the  limitation  in 
the  Fazio  amendment.  You  are  asking 
the  conferees  if  you  accept  the  Fazio 
amendment  to  go  back  and  again  try 
to  argue  the  Senate  Into  accepting  an 
amendment  of  its  rules  which  will  in- 
clude the  Fazio  amendment.  I  think 
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that  is  not  going  to  happen.  The  in- 
structions of  the  House  would  have 
been  agreed  to  without  any  question 
at  all  if  the  Fazio  amendment  had  not 
been  offered  in  the  conference. 

Mrs.  SCHI90EDER.  Mr.  Speaker. 
will  the  gentloman  yield? 

Mr.  YATEa  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  in  suppoit  of  the  Yates  preferen- 
tial motion  atid  in  opposition  to  the 
Fazio  motion  to  recede  with  an  amend- 
ment. J 

Last  week  1]  offered  a  motion  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  on  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  H.R. 
5922,  to  rece<le  and  concur  on  Senate 
amendment  Ifo.  62.  This  amendment 
would  take  us  back  to  the  old  law  con- 
cerning the  tape  treatment  of  living  ex- 
penses of  Men^bers  of  Congress. 

The  conferees  took  us  one  step  fur- 
ther and  agreed  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  limit  outside  earned  income  to 
30  percent  of  salary.  This  amendment 
is  now  being  offered  by  Mr.  Fazio. 

I  do  not  oppose  limiting  outside 
earned  incomO.  We  in  the  House  are  so 
limited.  The  4ther  body  should  be  as 
well. 

Still,  adoptliig  the  Fazio  amendment 
may  be  IdbiiK  my  amendment  with 
Idndness.  By  $dding  this  limit  on  out- 
side earned  idcome,  we  are  jeopardiz- 
ing our  opporlimity  to  undo  the  blight 
on  our  integrity  caused  by  our  adop- 
tion of  the  special  tax  break  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congr«ss  last  year. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  thank  the  gentlewom- 
en for  her  cotitribution.  I  offered  my 
amendment  in  order  to  give  the  House 
a  choice,  in  order  to  let  the  House 
decide  wheth^  it  wanted  a  straight  up 
and  down  acceptance  of  the  Proxmire 
amendment  or  to  send  the  conferees 
back  with  the  Fazio  amendment  to  ne- 
gotiate with  the  Senate  on  a  change  of 
the  Senate  rules,  because  that  is  what 
it  will  take.  In  effect,  as  the  gentle- 
woman pointad  out,  you  are  not  going 
to  get  any  agreement,  acceptance  of 
the  Proxmire  amendment  is  going  to 
be  dead,  you  are  not  going  to  have  any 
kind  of  acceptance  of  the  gentlewom- 
an's amendnjent  which  the  House 
overwhelmingly  accepted  when  it  in- 
structed the  conferees  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  WYLig.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
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I  thank  the  gentleman 

pliment  the  gentleman 

option. 
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d  it  is  too  complicated. 
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straight  $75  ai  day  allowance  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congr^. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out.  if  we 
have  to  depend  on  concurrence  by  the 


where  I  want  to  come  out  and  that  is 
to  repeal  the  tax  benefit  provision.  We 
have  a  straight  ril^e  shot  approach  to 
it  right  now.  we  ihould  vote  for  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  motion  and 
vote  this  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  d^wn.  I  support  your 
motion. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  tliank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  firas  instructed  as  a 
conferee  to  recede  and  concur  on  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  amendment  No. 
62.  I  had  voted  fox  that  motion  in  the 
House  because  I  \xn  in  favor  of  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  which  would 
wipe  out  the  legislitive  changes  passed 
by  the  Congress  which  rescinded  the 
$3,000  congressioAal  expense  {allow- 
ance. I 

I  voted  against  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment in  the  conference  because  I  be- 
lieved it  would  never  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate  conferees  or  by  the  Seiuite 
and  that  the  Fazio  amendment  was  in 
effect  a  ploy  that;  would  prevent  ap- 
proval of  the  Proxmire  amendment. 
That  was  what  happened.  What 
should  have  been  an  automatic  accept- 
ance of  the  Proxmire  amendment  had 
the  House  conferees  followed  their  in- 
structions was  killed  when  Mr.  Fazio 
offered  his  amencknent  in  conference 
and  it  was  accepted  by  a  majority  of 
the  House  conferees.  I  voted  against  it 
then  because  I  believed  offering  it  vio- 
lated the  instructions  given  to  us  by 
the  House.  We  had  been  instructed  to 
recede  and  conciir— period.  We  had 
not  been  instrucied  to  recede  and 
concur  with  an  amendment,  which  is 
what  the  majoritkr  of  the  conferees 
did.  T 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  favor  the  purposes  of 
the  Fazio  amendment.  I  think  there 
ought  to  be  a  lintitation  of  honorar- 
iums by  both  House  Members  and 
Senators.  If  the  I  Fazio  amendment 
were  offered  in  iinother  context,  I 
would  vote  for  it.  9ut  in  the  context  of 
this  conference  it  served— and  serves 
to  prevent  a  cleaQ  clear  cut  vote  and 
victory  for  the  Prokmire  amendment. 

That  victory  for  the  Proxmire 
amendment  is  still  possible  if  the 
House  approves  my  motion  to  recede 
and  concur  without  amendment.  I 
cannot  believe  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  Fazio  amendment.  It  would  be 
great  if  it  did.  If  it  does  not.  then  the 
Proxmire  amendnient  is  lost  with  the 
Fazio  amendment  because  it  is  part  of 
the  same  provisionl 

I  shall  vote  agaiiist  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment today  because  I  want  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  to  prevail.  The  Fazio 
amendment  will  prevent  that  from 
happening.  Even  tOiough  in  purpose  I 
favor  the  Fazio  amendment.  I  shall 
vote  against  it  because  I  believe  win- 
ning the  Proxmirq  amendment  is  more 
important. 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  mysef  with  the  remarks 
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of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Yatks).  I.  too.  was  instructed  as  a  con- 
feree to  recede  and  concur  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out.  we  were  not  in- 
structed to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment— rather,  we  were  instruct- 
ed to  recede  and  concur  period. 

I  also  voted  against  accepting  the 
Fazio  amendment  when  it  was  offered 
in  conference— again— because,  like 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois.  I  believe 
we  were  not  fulfilling  to  the  letter  the 
instructions  given  us  by  the  House. 

The  problem  I  have  with  the  Fazio 
amendment  is  not  its  content.  I  agree 
with  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  I  t>elieve 
that  there  ought  to  be  a  limitation  on 
honorariums  for  Senators  Just  as 
there  is  today  for  House  Members.  But 
where  I  part  ways  with  the  gentleman 
from  California  is  in  the  method  he  is 
using  to  accomplish  that  goal.  In 
effect,  the  Fazio  amendment  serves  to 
prevent  a  clear  cut  vote  on  receding 
and  concurring  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment  and  going  back  to  the 
original  $3,000  Washington  living  al- 
lowance. In  a  sense,  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment is  a  kind  of  ploy  to  avoid  a  direct 
vote  on  that  issue. 

What  it  comes  down  to  is  simply 
this — If  we  want  to  get  back  to  the  way 
it  was  before  the  "machinations"  of 
last  year,  we  need  to  vote  against  the 
Fazio  amendment  and  vote  to  recede 
and  concur  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. Then  we  can  deal  with  the  issue 
of  honorarium  limitations  separately. 
That  is  how  I  see  it,  and  that  is  why  I 
shall  vote  against  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment today  .• 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  FiTHiAW). 

Mr.  FITHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  and  I  also 
thank  him  for  offering  us  an  opportu- 
nity to  speak  on  what  I  consider  to  be 
an  outrageous  procedure  in  the  other 
body,  and  that  is  an  unlimited  amount 
of  outside  income. 

I  do  not  care  how  we  split  this  in 
this  debate  today,  we  can  get  very 
complicated  and  all  the  rest  of  it,  but 
the  public  is  simply  not  going  to  buy 
the  notion  that  a  person  in  public  life 
with  the  salary  that  we  have  ought  to 
be  allowed  to  earn  over  $60,000, 
$70,000.  $80,000  a  year  outside  in  out- 
side earnings  by  honoraria  or  other 
means.  At  a  time  when  we  have  unem- 
plojmient  across  the  land  of  10  million 
people,  it  is  pretty  dam  difficult  for 
our  folks  in  Indiana  to  understand 
then  how  one  could  go  in  a  series  of 
small  breakfasts  and  luncheons  and 
earn  the  kind  of  outside  honoraria 
that  is  being  earned.  $8,000  or  $10,000 
a  day. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  con- 
sider what  we  are  doing  here  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
issue  and  I  for  one  am  sick  and  tired  of 
rolling  over  and  playing  dead  to  the 


other  body  because  they  happen  to 
change  their  rules.  When  is  it  that  we 
defer  to  the  other  body  so  much? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  Morrgrr). 

Mr.  MOPFETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
think  very  simply  and  very  briefly 
what  I  would  like  to  say  here  is  that 
this  body  has  over  the  past  couple  of 
months,  I  think,  been  victimized  by  a 
lot  of  unfair  comment  about  compen- 
sation, particularly  the  people  from 
average  backgrounds  to  this  body  have 
not  l>enefited  from  most  tax  brealcs 
that  have  gone  through  here  for  cap- 
ital gains  and  commodities  and  those 
that  help  real  estate  speculators.  The 
wealthier  Members  perhaps  have  ben- 
efited by  them. 

The  media  took  a  lot  of  time  beating 
up  on  the  latest  break.  But  this  is  a 
different  issue.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  has  said,  and  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  and 
others.  I  do  not  think  that  it  is  a 
matter  of  our  Members  going  on  re- 
tainer to  Exxon,  I  think  our  Members 
have  better  Judgment  than  that.  I 
think  it  is  a  matter  of  what  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Burgehzr) 
was  saying  and  others,  it  is  too  much 
time  on  the  road.  It  is  like  a  school 
teacher  who  is  not  getting  paid  ade- 
quately having  some  knowledge  that 
somebody  else  wants  and  taking  time 
out  from  the  school  day,  very  often  or 
from  what  they  should  be  doing  with 
regard  to  their  students,  to  go  out  on 
the  road.  The  Senate  has  gone  too  far. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
outset  I  want  to  begin  by  apologizing 
for  the  fact  that  now  that  we  are 
bound  by  the  Marquis  of  Queensbury 
rules,  and  I  cannot  refer  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  There  are  100 
Members  in  the  other  side  and  last 
year  they  earned  $1,635,255  in  hono- 
rariums. 

There  are  435  Members  in  this  body 
and  they  earned  in  honorariums 
$1,005,355. 

If  someone  can  defend  that  Icind  of 
disproportionate  amouint  of  honorar- 
iums going  to  individuals  they  are  free 
to  do  so.  They  are  free  to  vote  that 
way.  We  wUl  have  that  vote  and  they 
can  vote  and  go  back  and  explain  to 
their  people  that  is  what  they  are 
voting  for,  they  want  to  see  that  they 
make  all  that  money  and  a  lot  more. 

One  individual  made  over  $56,000  in 
honorariums.  As  instructed  by  the 
House,  by  the  lovely  gentlewoman 
from  Colorado,  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  Senate  amendment  No.  62, 
which  restores  the  30-year-old  $3,000 
limit  on  tax  deductions  for  Members' 
Washington  living  expenses.  At  the 
same  time,  the  House  conferees  insist- 
ed on  an  amendment  to  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  impose  on  all 
Members    of    Congress,    House    and 


Senate,  a  limitation  on  outside  earn- 
ings of  30  percent  of  congressional 
salary.  This  was  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio),  and  Joined  by  me.  It 
became  the  Fazio-Conte  amendment. 

The  Senate,  as  my  colleagues  know, 
has  no  limit  on  outside  earned  income 
currently  in  force.  That  was  repealed 
by  law  on  October  1,  1981. 

In  insisting  on  this  amendment, 
which  is  protected  by  the  rule,  the 
House  conferees  are  attempting  to 
place  both  Houses  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing—the essence  of  comity.  Only  when 
this  equality  is  achieved  can  rational 
and  fair  consideration  be  given  to  the 
whole  question  of  congressional  pay 
and  benefits.  Such  consideration  in 
the  area  of  tax  treatment,  of  Washing- 
ton living  expenses,  has  been  promised 
by  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  as 
part  of  a  debt  limit  bill.  So  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  colleague  from 
California  (Mr.  Fazio)  will,  if  accepted 
by  the  Senate,  set  the  stage  for  a  fair 
appraisal  of  congressional  remunera- 
tion on  both  sides  of  the  Capitol. 

There  is  great  support  for  this  ap- 
proach in  the  House,  as  evidenced  by 
the  190  cosponsors  of  my  biU,  H.R. 
6546,  I  repeat,  190  cosponsors,  and  we 
have  not  even  rolled  up  our  sleeves 
yet.  I  know  even  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wtlie)  will  Jump  on  it 
before  long.  One  hiuidred  and  ninety 
cosponsors.  One  hundred  and  ninety 
cosponsors  today  which  would  accom- 
plish the  same  result  as  the  Fazio 
amendment. 

Cosponsors  include  the  majority 
leader,  the  minority  whip,  many  com- 
mittee chairmen,  ranking  minority 
Members,  conservatives,  liberals,  boll 
weevils,  gypsy  moths,  everyone  in  be- 
tween, of  every  stripe  and  color  in  the 
House,  and  I  am  certain  we  will  have  a 
resounding  vote  here  today  so  that  the 
press  can  actually  report  that  the 
House  demands  equal  treatment  with 
the  other  body  on  the  question  of  pay 
and  benefits.  I  hope  the  Members 
have  the  good  sense  to  vote  for  the 
Fazio  amendment. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlD  the 
gentleman  }ield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  have  already  cosponsored  the  gen- 
tleman's bill  to  limit  the  outside  earn- 
ings for  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  but  that  is  extraneous  to  the 
issue  which  is  before  us  today.  I  re- 
spectfully submit  to  the  gentleman.  As 
I  said  before,  we  really  ought  to  get  to 
the  main  issue  here,  which  is  the  tax 
benefit  provisions  for  Members  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  CONTE.  We  are  getting  to  the 
same  issue.  The  issue  is  exactly  relat- 
ed. This  is  a  good  time  for  the  gentle- 
man to  show  that  he  is  a  statesman 
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and  he  wants  to  be  treated  as  equal  as 
the  Members  of  the  other  body.  If  he 
does  not  want  to  be  equal  that  is  all 
right  with  me. 

D  1500 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  As  I  understand 
the  situation  now,  we  will  vote  first  on 
whether  or  not  to  recede  and  an  aye 
vote  on  that  is  a  vote  in  favor  of  the 
amendment  we  previously  voted  on 
last  week:  and  then  those  that  want  to 
preserve  the  right  of  Senators  to  re- 
ceive unlimited  honoraria,  can  vote  no 
on  the  Fazio  amendment  following 
that,  if  that  is  what  they  want  to  do. 
So  we  will  have  two  votes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  is  abso- 
lutely correct.  The  parliamentary  situ- 
atlcm  is  clear.  There  is  nothing  cute 
about  it.  Tou  vote  to  recede  from  dis- 
agreement to  Senate  amendment  No. 
62.  and  then  we  go  ahead  and  we  vote 
to  concur  in  Senate  amendment  No. 
62,  with  the  Fazio  amendment.  If  you 
want  to  be  for  big  honoraria,  go  ahead. 

Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LTVINOSTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  the  subject  that  we  are  talking 
about  right  now  is  Just  every  bit  as 
much  at  issue  with  the  supplemental 
appropriations  biU  as  Is  the  repeal  of 
our  tax  deductions  that  we  gave  our- 
selves last  year? 

Mr.  CONTE.  By  all  means.  We  men- 
tioned that  in  conference.  I  wish  that 
conference  could  have  been  televised. 
Tou  know,  they  want  to  televise  the 
House.  They  are  going  to  start  televis- 
ing those  conferences.  There  you  can 
say  things  that  you  cannot  say  here 
and.  boy,  I  said  them. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Let  me  Just  say  that  I 
really  find  quaint  the  argument  that 
somehow  we  ought  to  stay  away  from 
this  because  we  are  involving  ourselves 
in  the  business  of  the  other  body. 
People  who  make  that  argimient  are 
really  saying  that  the  House  should 
parliamentarily  disadvantage  itself  be- 
cause the  Senate  does  not  have  a  ger- 
maneness rule  and  we  do  and  we 
should  therefore  avoid  using  the  only 
opportunity  we  will  have  to  clean  up 
what  is  a  very  messy  situation. 

BArs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  think  one  of 
the  things  I  want  to  make  clear  is  I  am 
a  little  concerned  about  the  parlia- 
mentary situation.  Obviously,  many  of 


us  do  not  lik«  the  outside  earnings  in 
the  Senate,  bft  we  are  a  little  bit  wor- 
ried about  attaching  this  here  because 
we  feel  that  d^e  other  Ixxiy  may  turn 
it  down.  At  ttiat  point  we  could  get 
into  a  very  difficult  situation  because 
at  that  point  then  the  conferees  could 
send  anything  back  over  here  and 
what  we  did  l^t  week  would  be  negat- 
ed. I  think  thtt  is  the  whole  issue. 

The  only  \Vay  we  can  get  back  to 
where  we  were  is  to  tium  down  the 
Fazio  amendment  and  vote  with  Con- 
gressman Ya^. 

Mr.  CONTi;.  Let  me  tell  my  dear 
friend,  the  ge|itlewoman  from  Colora- 
do, if  I  have  said  it  once.  I  have  said  it 
a  million  tim^s,  about  the  only  thing 
you  have  in  this  House  is  you  word.  ' 
You  have  my  fvord. 

The  gentle\^oman  from  Colorado  did 
a  good  Job.  I  will  guarantee  any  bill 
that  goes  to  the  President's  desk  will 
have  that  amendment  in  it.  That  is  my 
word.  I 

Mr.  ROSTBNKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

Mr.  ROSTBNKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  answer  io  the  gentlewoman  from 
Colorado,  th^e  is  a  great  possibility 
that  if  we  send  over  the  debt  ceiling  in 
the  next  2  or  3  days,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  in  the  other  body 
could  very  w^l  amend  the  debt  ceiling 
and  place  on  the  debt  ceiling  exactly 
what  the  amehdment  is  that  he  placed 
on  this  supplemental. 

Mr.  CONTB.  I  doubt  very  much  that 
he  will  ever  p^ce  that  on  again. 

FurthermoBe,  let  me  tell  the  gentle-' 
woman,  this  I  bill  will  be  vetoed,  as 
surely  as  I  an  standing  in  this  well 
and  talking  tp  you.  It  will  be  vetoed 
and  then  whefi  it  is  vetoed  this  amend- 
ment is  going  to  be  vetoed,  and  some 
of  the  poor  I  people  who  have  been 
fighting  hard!  like  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Wylie)— not  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schroe- 
DER)— the  geQtleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Wylie),  will  have  something  to  worry 
about.  The  gentleman  will  vote  to  sus- 
tain or  override  that  veto;  if  he  votes 
to  sustain  thit  veto,  he  is  voting  to  do 
away  with  wnat  he  did  here  the  other 
day.  I 

Oh.  what  a  confusion— I  had  better 
not  tell  any  more. 

Mr.  WYLIt.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yjeld,  since  he  mentioned 
my  name  again? 

Mr.  CONTf.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  WYLI^.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  :  will  not  take  very  much 
time. 

I  will  not  I  ave  any  trouble  with  the 
vote  if  it  coipes  to  a  veto,  but  on  the 
question  of  )  outside  earnings  limita- 
tions for  Metnbers  of  the  other  body, 
the  gentleman  said  that  was  germane 
to  the  bill.  It  is  not  germane  to  this 
bill.  A  specia  i  rule  was  adopted  so  the 
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amendment  could 
bill. 

Nowt  a  point  oi  order  would  have 
laid  against  the  anjendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  fr>m  California  (Mr. 
Fazio)  if  he  had  lot  been  able  to  get 
this  rule. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  ;rield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Calif om  la. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  like  to  make  a 
point  that  the  only  reason  the  tax-de- 
duction language  was  in  the  Senate 
bill  is  because  of  ttie  lack  of  germane- 
ness niles  that  goVem  the  other  body. 
We  are  limited  by  our  rules.  They  are 
much  tighter  and  ve  acted  in  conform- 
ance with  those  rules.  We  cannot  get 
into  these  matters  on  this  side.  Our 
rules  are  designed  Ito  force  these  issues 
to  be  dealt  with  bj  the  legislative  com- 
mittees, which  is  {exactly  where  they 
should  be  handled, 

Consequently,  tliese  matters  always 
show  up,  after  beii  ig  introduced  by  the 
other  body,  on  api  tropriation  bills.  We 
never  discussed  t&ese  issues  on  prior 
occasions  unless  «|e  discussed  them  as 
part  of  the  pack^e  they  send  over 
and  after  the  other  body  uses  its  own 
rules  to  create  th|,t  situation.  We  are 
attempting  to  recess  that  situation 
today. 

Mr.  CONTE 
minutes  to  the  ge: 

(Mr.  FiNDLKY). 

Mr.  PINDLEY, 
hope  that  the 
by  my  colleague. 
Illinois  (Mr.  Ya- 
by  my  colleagues 
aisle. 

At  the  risk  of 
poetic.  I  think  tl 


Speaker,  I  yield  2 
(tleman  from  Illinois 

Ir.  Speaker,  it  is  my 
Bition  recommended 
the  gentleman  from 
t)  will  be  supported 
m  both  sides  of  the 


lunding  a  little  bit 
Fazio  amendment 
tends  to  fuzz  thel  issue.  If  we  are  re- 
sponding to  the  complaints  of  our  con- 
stituents about  special  tax  privileges 
for  Members  of  1  Congress,  the  best 
thing  for  us  to  dd  is  hew  to  the  line, 
stick  with  the  language  of  Senate 
amendment  No.  02,  support  the  posi- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Yates)  and  {deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  outside  earnings  in  the  other 
body  as  a  separate  matter. 

I  do  not  hear  ai)y  hue  and  cry  about 
the  outside  eamiiigs  of  the  senior  or 
Junior  Senator  from  Illinois.  I  do  not 
know  what  they  are.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  matter  of  gr^t  debate,  but  there 
certainly  is  a  debate.  There  is  a  hue 
and  cry.  There  i^  outrage  about  the 
tax  preference. 

Why  should  wej  fuzz  it  up  with  the 
Fazio  amendment?  Let  us  get  on  with 
it  and  support  the  position  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  minimis  (Mr.  Yates). 

Mr.  CONTE.  iSt.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gehtleman  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  basic  uneasy  feeling  about 
honoraria.  I  alwa:  js  have,  even  though 
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I  have  accepted  honoraria  in  the  past, 
and  I  probably  wiU  do  so  in  the  future. 

I  think  that  there  is  potential  for 
honoraria  to  constitute  conflicts  of  in- 
terest. There  is  no  doubt  that  as  time 
goes  on.  we  have  raised  the  limits  on 
honoraria,  and  that  Members  in  both 
this  body  and  in  the  other  have 
become  increasingly  dependent  upon 
them.  That  could  in  large  part  be  due 
to  the  fact  that  our  salaries  have  been 
fixed  for  4  years,  save  only  a  single  5 
percent  cost-of-living  increase. 

An  analysis  of  the  amounts  of  hono- 
raria that  have  gone  to  respective 
Members,  both  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other,  reflects  that  the  more  senior  a 
Member  is,  and  the  more  influence 
that  he  has.  the  more  likely  that  he  is 
going  to  receive  honoraria.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  that;  but  the  fact 
is  that  the  1977  Obey  commission  ran 
a  poll  reflecting  that  approximately  77 
percent  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  perceived  there  to  be  a  conflict 
of  interest  of  some  type  with  respect 
to  honoraria.  There  may  not  actually 
be  a  single  honorarium  that  was  mis- 
applied or  misreceived  by  any  Member 
of  this  body  or  the  other,  or  that  was 
improper  in  any  way,  but  there  is  such 
a  perception  of  wrong  doing  among 
the  American  public.  I  think  it  is  up  to 
us  to  address  that  perception.  Just  as 
much  as  there  was  a  feeling  among 
Members  of  this  body  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent upon  us  to  address  the  tax 
issue,  to  repeal  what  we  did  last  year 
with  respect  to  our  own  tax  deduc- 
tions, there  is  a  feeling  in  this  body 
that  we  should  at  least  reduce  the  in- 
fluence of  honoraria  among  the  activi- 
ties of  our  Members  and  the  Members 
of  the  other  body. 

Now.  whether  we  cut  our  honoraria 
altogether  really  is  irrelevant  at  this 
time.  The  point  is  that  no  Member  of 
this  body  should  be  treated  in  any  way 
different  from  the  Members  of  the 
other  body.  It  is  as  pure  and  simple  as 
that. 

Whether  honoraria  are  good  or  bad 
does  not  really  matter.  We  are  being 
treated  differently.  We  are  being 
treated  as  second-class  citizens,  if  you 
will.  Our  limits  on  honoraria  are  self- 
imposed;  they  limit  us  to  30  percent  of 
our  salary. 

There  is  no  limitation  upon  the 
honoraria  that  can  be  received  by 
Members  of  the  other  iKXiy,  no  limita- 
tion at  all.  That  is  wrong. 

You  may  say  it  does  not  influence 
their  votes,  but  when  you  consider 
that  some  of  them  are  more  than  dou- 
bling their  salaries  with  outside  hono- 
raria, something  looks  wrong  and 
some  action  has  to  be  taken. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fomia  for  raising  this  issue.  It  is  a 
most  important  issue.  Not  all  Members 
are  going  to  agree  with  it,  but  I  think 
it  is  important  that  we  at  least  address 
it,  that  we  face  it. 


If  this  provision,  whether  passed  in 
this  supplemental,  or  later  in  the  bill 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maasachusetts. 
the  one  that  190  Members  of  this  body 
have  coaponsored.  I  think  it  is  one 
that  is  every  bit  as  important  as  the 
one  that  was  tackled  by  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  temxwre.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Fazio) 
is  recognized  for  3  minutes. 

D  1510 

Mr.  FAZIO.  First  of  all,  let  me  try  to 
clarify  the  parliamentary  situation. 

The  preferential  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates)  has 
been  divided.  We  will  vote  first  on  the 
motion  to  recede,  and  we  should  vote 
aye  on  that  motion. 

Then  I  wiU  offer  a  motion,  a  prefer- 
ential motion,  to  concur  with  my 
amendment.  Obviously,  I  would  like  us 
to  also  act  affirmatively  on  that. 

We  have  an  insurance  policy  if  we 
are  concerned  about  how  our  vote  will 
be  interpreted.  Members  have  no  prob- 
lem; we  will  be  able  to  vote  once  in 
conformance  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (lylr.  Yates)  and  myself,  that 
we  recede  from  disagreement  with  the 
Senate.  Then  another  opportunity, 
hopefully,  in  conformance  with  the 
views  that  I  presented. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  points. 

First  of  all,  we  are  attempting  to 
clarify  and  make  the  process  clean.  If 
Members  wish  to  reconsider  the  ac- 
tions of  this  body  and  the  other  body 
last  year,  we  must  act  today  to  deal 
with  them  once  again.  There  is  no  in- 
terest on  the  part  of  the  other  body  in 
dealing  with  the  very  fimdamental 
issue  most  of  us  face,  our  statutory 
salaries,  when  their  ability  to  earn 
outside  income  of  $50,000  or  $60,000  a 
year  obviates  any  need  they  have  to 
consider  issues  like  tax  deductions  or 
minor  4-.  3-.  2-.  1-percent  pay  raises 
which  they  regularly  have  turned 
down  in  recent  years. 

We  are  acting  here  to  limit  a  real 
abuse.  The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
pointed  to  it.  When  Members  are  deal- 
ing with  interests  that  come  before 
their  committees  the  public  has  an  in- 
terest in  where  their  noncongressional 
income  comes  from,  and  how  much  of 
a  Member's  time  and  energies  are  de- 
voted to  earning  it. 

There  is  no  question  here  that  if 
they  understood  that  abuse,  they 
would  feel  far  more  strongly  about  it 
than  they  do  about  a  4-percent  pay 
raise  which  all  other  Federal  employ- 
ees get  and  which  we  regularly  deprive 
ourselves  of  in  part  because  the  other 
body  has  been  unwilling  to  take  the 
heat,  even  with  a  6-year  term,  for 
those  kinds  of  votes. 


What  better  timing  would  we  want, 
rather  than  this  situation,  at  this 
time?  We  have  the  opportunity  to 
force  than  to  consider  this  issue.  They 
will  not  do  so  in  any  other  form. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Maa- 
sachusetts  in  his  effort.  The  190  or  so 
coauthors  that  he  has  will  be  frustrat- 
ed by  the  other  body.  Their  rules  wlU 
permit  them  to  avoid  a  vote  time  and 
time  again  on  this  issue,  unless  we  use 
this  opportunity  to  meld  these  very 
closely  related  matters  of  our  income, 
whether  it  be  in  tax  deductions  or 
honoraria,  or  whether  it  be  what  we 
ought  to  be  doing,  deriving  our  income 
the  way  every  other  Federal  employee 
does,  through  cost-of-living  pay  ad- 
justments. This  is  the  issue  and  this  is 
the  time. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  not  be 
concerned,  not  be  frightened  by  the 
efforts  of  the  proponents  of  the  repeal 
of  the  tax  deduction.  There  is  no 
intent  to  violate  the  instructions  of 
the  House  brought  about  by  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado.  (Mrs. 
Schkoeder)  the  other  day.  Our  intent 
is  simply  to  bring  all  of  these  related 
matters  together  into  one  crucible  and 
deal  with  them  at  this  time. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  BCr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  under- 
standing is  that  the  gentleman  has 
only  one  amendment  dealing  with  the 
two  topics.  Am  I  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

PAHI.IAMWfTAKY  IMQUIKY 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  We  have  before  us  a 
motion  to  instruct  conferees  by  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates ). 
If  that  prevails,  then  there  will  be  a 
vote  on  an  amendment  to  that  motion 
to  instruct  the  conferees  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Fazio ». 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
not  correct. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  If  the  motion  or  the 
amendment  by  the  gentleman  from 
Califomia,  (Mr.  Fazio)  prevails,  then 
that  wipes  out,  in  effect,  the  motion  to 
instruct  conferees  by  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Yates).  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  YATES.  There  is  no  motion  to 
instruct  conferees. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
motion  before  the  House  as  divided  is 
a  motion  to  recede  from  disagreement 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  62. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  I  mis- 
spoke. A  motion  to  recede  rather  than 
a  motion  to  instruct. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  That  is 
correct. 
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Mr.  WTUE.  All  right.  If  the  motion 
to  recede  on  the  part  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  prevails,  then  we  go  to  a 
vote  on  the  amendment  to  that  motion 
to  recede?     

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  If  that 
is  an  inquiry,  the  answer  is  the  House 
would  then  vote  on  a  preferential 
motion  to  concur  with  an  amendment 
if  offered. 

Mr.  WYLIE.  AU  right.  Now.  if  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  to  the  motion  to  recede  pre- 
vails, then  that,  in  effect,  wipes  out 
the  motion  to  concur  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  YATES.  Yes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is,  of  course,  correct. 

PAaUAHBITART  IHQUIRT 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Following  up  the  gen- 
tleman's inquiry,  if  the  amendmept  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio)  is  voted  down,  then  a 
vote  will  occur  on  the  motion  that  I 
have  presented  to  conciu*  with  the 
Senate.  Is  that  not  correct? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct. 

PARLIAMEMTAKT  » QXHST 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Bdr.  Speaker.  I  have  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  state  it. 

Bfr.  FAZIO.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  first  vote  will  be  on  receding 
to  the  Senate  on  the  language  that 
was  adopted  through  the  instruction 
of  the  conferees  on  this  floor. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  stated  that  about  three 
times. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  second  motion 
would  be  the  vote  on  the  addendum  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  that 
first  language,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  that  would  take  precedence. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  is  correct.  That  motion  is 
protected  by  the  rule. 

The  gentleman  from  Idassachusetts 
(Mr.  Coim)has  15  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  first, 
there  wlU  be  a  motion  to  recede  from 
disagreement  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, which  strikes  the  $75,  the  tax 
deductions,  going  back  to  the  $3,000, 
period. 

Mr.  Fazio  will  offer  an  unendment 
ooncurrlng  Senate  amendment  No.  62, 
and  limiting  outside  income  to  30  per- 
cent in  honoraria  in  the  other  body.  If 
it  passes,  that  means  that  is  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Proxmire  amendment, 
and  what  we  have  is  what  was  wanted 
by  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScBHOKDXR)  last  week  and  we 
voted  on.  plus  an  $19,000  limitation  on 
honoraria  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  R08TENK0WSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTlt  I  yield,  gladly,  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  ROST^fKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, is  it  not  Irue  that  this  would  be 
public  law,  aild  public  law  has  prece- 
dence over  the  niles  of  either  body? 

Ur.  CONTE.  Absolutely  right. 

I  promised  I  would  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZENi  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding,    t 

Then  am  I  to  understand,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  ff  the  conferees  agree  to 
the  first  part^  to  our  rescinding,  and 
the  Proxmire  amendment  stays  as  it 
is,  then  our  conferees  offer  the  second 
part,  which  is  the  Fazio  addendiun, 
and  if  that  patt  is  turned  down  by  the 
conferees,  tht^  action  does  not  bother 
what  has  alre4dy  been  done? 

Mr.  CONTEj  No. 

Mr.  MYKKJa,  It  does  not,  either  way. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  they 
become  two  independent  matters? 

Mr.  YATES..  No. 

Mr.  CONT^  No,  no,  no,  no,  no.  It 
becomes  a  part  of  the  same  matter,  ex- 
actly right. 

Mr.  KAZEIl  If  the  gentleman  will 
Just  bear  witm  me  to  see  If  I  under- 
stand him — I 

Mr.  CONTEl  Let  us  not  cloud  it  up. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
first  part  of  the  amendment  the  rescis- 
sion on  our  patt  will  stand. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  All  right.  Then  comes 
the  addendum  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  on  the  honoraria? 

Mr.  CONTii  OK.  If  he  wins,  and  it 
passes  and  it!  goes  over  there,  then 
they  Icnock  th^t  down. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Then  we  go  back  to  the 
Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  But  this  is  my  worry: 
That  if  they  knock  down  the  Fazio 
amendment,  then  the  whole  amend- 
ment will  faU. 

Mr.  YATES.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Then  the  whole  thing 
will  fall,  not  Just  the  Fazio  part  of  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes,  because  it  is  only 
one  amendment. 

Mr.  CONTEl  Just  one  amendment. 

Mr.  YATE$.  That  is  correct.  It  is 
one  amendm^it. 

Mr.  Speak4r,  will  the  gentleman 
jrield  further?! 

Mr.  CONTEi  I  wiU  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlemai . 

PAIU  lMERTART  ihqoirt 

Mr.  YATES  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inqu  ry. 

The  SPEA]  :ER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentlemai  suspend? 

The  parliamentary  situation  is  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
has  the  time. 

Mr.  YATE8.  Will  the  genUeman 
yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry? 

Mr.  CONTB.  Yes.  I  will  yield  to  the 
gentleman.     I 
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Mr.  YATES.  If  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment prevails,  doe^i  it  not  then  become 
part  of  the  amendment  No.  62,  so  that 


if  the  Fazio  amenc 
ed  by  the  Senat 
conferees  for  the 
me— or  by  the  otl 
amendment  falls. 
Mr.  CONTE.  Th« 
Mr.  YATES.  If 
hold    a    moment,  | 
answer. 
Mr.  CONTE.  I 


lent  is  not  accept- 

conferees— by  the 

>ther  body;  excuse 

;r  body,  the  whole 

Senate  can 

he  gentleman  will 
let    the    Speaker 

lought  the  gentle- 


man had  asked  me  |to  yield. 

Mr.  YATES.  I  di4  ask  the  gentleman 
to  yield  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  cannot  anticipate  what  the 
Senate  might  do  tli  the  House  amend- 
ment. But  if  the  Senate  were  merely 
disagree  to  the  House  amendment,  the 
gentleman  is  correct. 

Mr.  YATES.  Th^  whole  amendment 
fails. 

The  SPEAKER  i^ro  tempore.  Yes;  at 
that  stage  of  the  proceedings. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Maor  I  continue  on  my 
time?  I 

If  the  Fazio  amradment  is  adopted 
and  the  Senate,  se  a  body,  disagrees 
with  the  Fazio  amendment,  they  could 
send  it  back  with  any  amendment  that 
they  want.  They  could  change  it. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 


leld  to  the  gentle- 
gentleman  is  exact- 
point  is  that  the 
knt  is  lost  in  this 


Mr.  CONTE. 
man. 

Mr.  YATES.  Thi 
ly  right.  But  th 
Proxmire  amem 
struggle. 

Mr.  CONTE.  No, 

Mr.  YATES.  Thie  Proxmire  amend- 
ment is  an  amendment  of  a  part  that 
is  not  accepted. 

D    520 

Mr.  CONTE.  It^r.  Speaker,  I  take 
back  my  time.  As  I  understand  it  the 
Fazio  amendment  goes  over,  the 
Senate  does  not]  want  the  Fazio 
amendment,  knoclts  it  down,  they  can 
send  the  Proxmire  amendment  right 
back  or  amend  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment and  send  it  back,  and  this  House 
will  have  another  ppportunity  to  vote. 
We  would  have  another  opportimity 
to  vote. 


Mr.  YATES 
in  the  third  d 
that. 

Mr.  FAZIO, 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I 


is  an  amendment 
and  we  cannot  do 

Speaker,  will  the 

Id. 

ould  like  to  clarify 
two  points.  First  of  aU,  once  we  recede 
from  our  disag^ment  with  the 
Senate  on  the  language  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin,  we  will  have 
complied  with  the  instructions  of  the 
House  which  were  initiated  by  the 
gentlewoman  frotn  Colorado.  Once 
that  is  agreed  to,   hat  will  be  the  first 
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part  of  the  sequence  of  parliamentary 
procedure. 

My  motion  to  recede  wlU  be  before 
us.  It  has  been  said  that  if  that  were 
defeated  we  would  be  eliminating  the 
language  to  return  to  the  $3,000  limit. 
That  is  absolutely  not  true,  because  to 
recede  will  be  to  recede  from  disagree- 
ing with  the  Senate  language.  Howev- 
er, if  my  motion  to  recede  is  defeated, 
that  is  tantamount  to  knocking  out 
the  $3,000  language.  That  would  be  in 
direct  defiance  of  the  instructions  of 
the  House.  Then  I  wlU  move  to  concur 
with  my  amendment  to  restore  the 
$3,000  limit  on  tax  deductions,  and  to 
impose  the  limit  on  outside  earnings. 

We  are  not  in  a  parliamentary  snafu 
that  would  make  it  impossible  for  us 
to  express  the  wiU  of  the  House.  If  we 
send  this  language  over  to  the  Senate 
and  the  Senate  refuses  to  deal  with  it 
either  through  some  procedural  effort 
with  their  rules  or  rejects  or  amends  it 
on  the  floor— we  want  them  to  deal 
with  it  on  the  floor— we  would  once 
again  have  an  opportunity  to  deal 
with  the  issue,  because  it  would  have 
to  come  back  again  to  the  House.  So 
we  are  not  in  a  disadvantageous  posi- 
tion whatsoever.  We  have  the  ability 
to  express  the  view  of  the  House  as  re- 
corded in  the  instruction  to  the  con- 
ferees agreed  to  the  other  day. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
jrield  further,  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion will  permit  me  to  offer  my  amend- 
ment if  the  Fazio  amendment  is  voted 
down,  that  part  of  my  amendment 
which  is  to  concur  with  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  will  at  that  point  have 
an  opportunity  to  vote  straight  up  or 
down  on  Proxmire  as  it  did  last  time 
when  it  instructed  the  conferees. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  jrielding.  I  Just  want  to 
say  that  the  last  statement  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  makes  quite  clear 
that  there  is  not  any  way  imder  the 
Sun  that  Members  are  going  to  avoid 
implementing  what  happened  in  this 
House  last  week.  That  tax  gimmick  is 
gone.  The  Schroeder  amendment  is 
going  to  pass.  If  it  does  not  today,  it 
will  tomorrow,  and  it  will  become  law. 

The  only  question  is  whether  we 
want  to  pass  up  the  only  opportimity 
we  have  to  get  the  Senate  to  vote  on 
this  other  item,  whidi  is  far  more  in- 
sidious.        

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  absolutely  right.  It  is  un- 
fortunate that  a  red  herring  has  been 
dragged  across  this  issue.  The  issue  is 
very  clear.  First,  we  recede.  From  dis- 
agreement to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, and  then  Mr.  Fazio  will  offer 
his  amendment  to  concur  in  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  with  an  $18,000  Itani- 
tation  on  honoraria  for  the  other 
body,  and  that  is  ad<q>ted,  then  the 


bill  will  go  back  to  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  will  have  the  right  to  accept 
the  Fazio  amendment.  No.  1— which  I 
doubt  very  much— and  No.  2,  if  they 
will  not  accept  the  Fazio  amendment 
they  can  send  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment back  to  the  floor.  We  will  have 
another  chance,  and  we  will  most 
likely  have  a  voice  vote  to  get  rid  of  it 
or  amend  the  Proxmire  amendment 
with  some  other  addendum. 

I  do  not  want  to  mess  up  the  issue. 
That  is  it.  I  gave  it  to  the  Members 
loud  and  clear. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  the  motion. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  62? 

The  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  Senate  amendment  No.  62. 

PRKPCKEMTIAL  MOTIOH  OIRKKD  BT  MH.  PASO 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
preferential  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  f  oUows: 

Mr.  Fazio  moves  that  the  House  concur 
wlth  an  amendment  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62.  u  follows:  In  lieu 
of  the  matter  inserted  by  said  amendment, 
insert  the  following: 

Sk.  217A.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
l(l2<a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  wittiin  each  tax- 
able year  for  Uving  expenses  sliall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  Income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(aK2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  COOKBIXATION  WrtR  SBCTIOH 

162(aX2).— NoUiing  in  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(aK2)  but  Is  aUowable  under  another 
provision  of  ttiis  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  In  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  (Dctober  1,  1981  (95  SUt.  9«7).  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d>  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  lieginnlng  after 
December  31, 1981. 

Sec.  217B.  (aXl)  Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  no  Member  may,  in  any  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  E>ecember  31, 
1981,  liave  outside  earned  income  attributa- 
ble to  such  calendar  year  which  Is  In  excess 
of  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  paid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  be- 
comes a  Member  during  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  Deceml>er  31.  1981.  such 
Meml>er  may  not  have  outside  earned 
income  attributable  to  the  portion  of  that 
calendar  year  which  occurs  after  such  indi- 
vidual becomes  a  M«nber  which  is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  paid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year. 


(b)  For  purposes  of  subsectioD  (a),  booo- 
raria  shall  be  attributable  to  the  «-i»»w1m- 
year  in  which  payment  is  reoehmd. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  "Member"  means  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  Representative  in  (Congress,  a  Dele- 
gate to  (ingress,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "honorarium"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  anything  of  value  to  a  Member  for 
an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member,  but  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
accoimt  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  are  paid  or  reimbiiaed  by 
any  other  person,  and  the  amount  otherwise 
determined  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  such  expenses  to  the  extoit  that 
they  are  not  paid  or  reimbursed; 

(3)  "travel  expenses"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  Member,  the  coat  of  tranqMrtatlon,  and 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  meals  while  away 
from  his  residence  or  the  greater  Washing- 
ton, District  of  Columbia,  metropolitan 
area;  and 

(4)  "outside  earned  income"  means,  with 
respect  to  a  Member,  wages,  salaries,  profes- 
sional fees,  honorariums,  and  other 
amounts  (other  than  copyright  royalties)  re- 
ceived or  to  be  received  as  compensation  for 
personsal  services  actually  rendered  but 
does  not  include— 

(A)  the  salary  of  such  Member  as  a 
Member; 

(B)  any  compensation  derived  by  such 
Member  for  personal  services  actually  ren- 
dered prior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion or  becoming  such  a  Member,  whichever 
occurs  later; 

(C)  any  amount  paid  by,  or  tm  behalf  of,  a 
Meml>er  to  a  tax-qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,  or  stock  bonus  plan  and  received  by 
such  Member  from  such  a  plan;  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  engaged  in  a 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  Member  or 
his  family  holds  a  controlling  interest  and 
in  which  tMth  personal  services  and  capital 
are  income-producing  factors,  any  amount 
received  by  such  Member  so  long  as  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  by  the 
Member  in  the  trade  or  business  do  not  gra- 
erate  a  significant  amount  of  income. 

Outside  earned  income  shall  l>e  determined 
without  regard  to  any  community  property 
law. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  preferential  motion  be  considered 
as  read  and  printed  in  the  Rioobo. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  is  this  the  same 
wording  that  the  CHerk  read  before? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes:  this  is  exactly  the 
rule  of  the  House  which  would  be 
placed  in  the  statute,  thereby  covering 
both  bodies. 

Mr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation ofobjection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  as  I  understand 
the  amendment  as  it  was  started  to  be 
read,  the  gentleman  talked  about  con- 
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ciUTing    in    an    amendment.    What 
amendment  does  he  want  to  concur  in? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  We  are  concurring  in 
the  totality  of  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  and 
we  are  confirming  the  vote  of  the 
House  of  last  week,  and  we  are  adding 
to  this  language  which  takes  the 
House  rule  of  30  percent  of  salary  on 
outside  income,  and  applies  it  in  the 
statute  to  both  bodies.  This  will  also 
reimpose  a  statutory  requirement  on 
honorarliuns  which  was  eliminated 
last  fall. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  are  both  of  those  sec- 
tions separable?  If  the  conferees  do 
not  agree  on  the  gentleman's  part,  will 
the  other  still  hold? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  If  we  adopt  it  here,  this 
will  go  to  the  Senate.  It  will  come  back 
again,  if  the  Senate  does  not  accept  it. 

Bfr.  KAZEN.  In  other  words,  they 
are  not  separated:  they  cannot  be  sep- 
arated. This  will  be  one  vote  on  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  House  has  just  ex- 
pressed its  will  on  this  issue  and  we 
will  have  an  opportunity  again  if  the 
Senate  does  not  agree  with  the  total 
effort. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
conferees  turn  down  the  gentleman's 
part  of  the  motion,  the  entire  amend- 
ment falls  and  we  have  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  That  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  It  surely  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  to  suspend 
further  reading  of  the  preferential 
motion? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  preferential  motion 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Fazio). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Blr.  YATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonun  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  381,  nays 
29,  not  voting  22,  as  follows: 
(RoU  No.  ISO] 


Addabbo 


TEAS-381 

Archer 

Avln 

Atkinson 


Altiander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunsto 

Anthony 

Applefste 


Bafalis 
BaUey  (PA) 
Barnard 
Barnes 
Beard 


BedeU 

Betlenson 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Blanl 

Bingham 


Blanchard 

BUley 

Bocgs 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

BroyhlU 

Burcener 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carnuui 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crmlg 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel,  Dui 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschli 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Doimelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dimcan 

Dtinn 

Dwyer 

Oymally 

Dyson 

Eduirt 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (LA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fasio 

Fenwlck 

Ferraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

norlo 

PogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

FOrd(TK) 

Forsythe 


!<ountain 
"owler 
PVeniel 
ProBt 
Puqua 
Garcia 
Oaydos 
Oejdenson 
pephardt 
Oibbons 

gingrlch 
llckman 
Gore 
Oradlson 
Cramm 
0ray 
Green 
Gregg 
Grisham 
Guarini 
Gunderson 
^agedom 
all  (OH) 
aU.  Ralph 

1,8am 
:amilton 
iammerschmidt 
e 
en(n}) 

Hansen  (UT) 
barkin 
Hartnett 
Batcher 
Hawkins 
Heckler 
Hefner 
Heftel 
Hendon 
Hertel 
Hlghtower 
Hller 

aillis 

aoUenbeck 

aopkins 

aorton 

aoward 

aubbard 

auckaby 

Sughes 

aunter 

autto 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

leffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 
ones  (TN) 

itenmeier 
emp 
:enneUy 
Idee 
idneas 
ogovsek 
iKramer 

LaFalce 
iLagomarsino 

Lantoe 

Latta 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Msrkey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 


Martin  (NT) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

MazEoU 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrmth 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

MiUer  (OH) 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (MD) 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

03rlen 

Dakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashasran 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KB) 

RoberU(8D) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santtnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sehumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 


Shelby 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 


Bailey  (MO) 
Boland 
Brown  (CO) 
Burton,  Phillip 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 
Derwtnskl 
Early 
FasceU 
Findley 


Stokei 

Studds 

Stumq 

Swift  I 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tausli 

Tayloi 

ThomiiS 

Traxlir 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vande- Jagt 

Vento 

Volkner 

Walgrin 

Walker 

Wamiler 

Washligton 

WatUis 

Weaver 

Webei  (MN) 
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Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whltehurst 

Whitley 

Whlttaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wwtley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FL> 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferetU 


NA  ITS— 39 

Frank 

OUmai 

Gonnges 

Holt 

Hoyer 

Hyde 


Letmun 
McCIc  ikey 
MlUer  (CA) 


NOT  V(  JTING— 22 


AuColn 
Benedict 
Boiling 
Broomfield 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton.  John 
Clay 
Collins  (TX) 


Dowd;' 

Ertel 

Oinn 

Ooldi^ter 

Ooodliig 

Hollaid 

Marki 

Michel 


MIneU 

Pickle 

QulUen 

Rostenkowski 

Schroeder 

Shamansky 

Shumway 

Wylle 

Yates 


Rahall 

Scheuer 

Smith  (AL) 

Stratton 

Waxman 

Zablockl 
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Mr.  BROWN  df  Colorado  and  Mr. 
FASCELL  chang^  their  votes  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD  and  Messrs. 
PARRIS,  EMERSON,  and  GRAMM 
changed  their  vptes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea." 

So    the 
agreed  to. 

The    result   of 
nounced  as  above 

The   SPEAKEft 


pref ei  'ential    motion    was 


was   an- 


the    vote 
recorded, 
pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  designate  the  final  amend- 
ment in  disagreeqient. 

The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  84:  Pace  22,  after 
line  IB,  insert: 

Sec.  219.  (a)  None  of  the  fimds  which  are 
made  available  by  t)iis  bill  or  any  other  bill. 
Joint  resolution,  or  Act  appropriating  funds 
for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  used  to  study, 
plan,  or  implement  the  termination  of  the 
operation  of  Southwestern  Indian  Polytech- 
nic Institute  located  In  Albuquerque,  New 
Mexico.  I 

(b)  The  Secretarylof  the  Interior  shall  use 
funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  ihe  Act  of  December  23. 
1981  (95  Stat.  13913  to  operate  Southwest- 
em  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  through 
fiscal  year  1982. 

BY  mL  WHITTSM 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 


MOnOH 

Mr.  WHITTEN, 
a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read 


Mr.  Whittkn  moMes 
from  its  dlsagreemi  nt 
the  Senate  number  >d 
with  an  amendmeit. 


as  follows: 


that  the  House  recede 
to  the  amendment  of 
64  and  concur  therein 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
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the  matter  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  the  following: 

Sec.  219.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
stiall  be  used  to  study,  plan,  or  implement 
the  termination  of  the  operation  of  the 
Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute 
located  in  Alburquerque.  New  Mexico,  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  use 
funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Act  of  December  23, 
1981  (95  SUt.  1391)  to  operate  Southwest- 
em  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  through 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  motion  be  considered  as  read 
and  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


PRIDE  IN  THE  HOUSE 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  here  24  years,  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  never  been  prouder  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  than  I  have 
been  in  that  last  vote. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6595.  TEMPORARY 
DEBT  LT  nT  INCREASE 

Mr.  DERRICK  from  the  Committee 
on  Rtiles.  submitted  a  privileged 
report  (Rept.  No.  97-610)  on  the  reso- 
lution (H.  Res.  504)  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6595)  to 
provide  for  a  temporary  increase  in 
the  public  debt  limit,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


INTERNATIONAL  TRADE 
COMMISSION  AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  503  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Rbs.  503 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order,  section  402(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974 
(Public  Law  93-344)  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding, to  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6094)  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  United 
States  International  Trade  Commission,  the 
United  States  Customs  Service,   and   the 


Office  of  the  United  SUtes  Trade  Repre- 
sentative for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for  other 
purposes,  all  points  of  order  against  said  biU 
for  failure  to  comply  with  the  provisions  of 
clause  5,  mle  XXI  are  hereby  waived,  and 
the  first  reading  of  the  bUl  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
stiall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  the  bill  shall  be  consid- 
ered as  liaving  been  read  for  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule.  No  amendments 
to  the  bill  shall  be  in  order  except  (1) 
amendments  recommended  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means,  which  stiall  not  l>e 
subject  to  amendment  except  ttiat  it  shall 
be  in  order  to  (consider  amendments  to  the 
first  committee  amendment  now  printed  on 
page  3,  lines  17  and  18  of  the  bill  only  to 
change  the  figure  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  said  committee  amendment,  and  a  substi- 
tute for  said  amendment  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment  except  amendments 
only  changing  said  figure:  and  (2)  amend- 
ments only  changing  the  figures  on  page  2, 
line  8  and  on  page  5,  line  3  of  the  bill,  and 
said  amendments  stiall  not  l>e  subject  to 
amendment  except  amendments  only 
changing  said  figures.  At  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amendment, 
the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill 
to  the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
liave  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bUl  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arizo- 
na (Mr.  Rhodes),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Resolution  503  is  the  rule  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  6094,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission,  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the  Office 
of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  rule  provides  1  hour  of  general 
debate  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  bill  is  to 
t>e  considered  as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
This  is  a  modified  closed  rule  allowing 
only  the  following  amendments.  Com- 
mittee amendments  are  in  order  but 
are  not  amendable  except  for  the  first 
(Kimmittee  amendment  authorizing 
funds  for  the  customs  service  which 
may  Yte  amended  to  change  the  figure 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  authorization. 
A  substitute  for  this  first  committee 
amendment  would  be  in  order  but  the 
substitute  which  is  itself  a  change  in 
the  authorization  level,  would  only  be 
amendable  to  change  the  authoriza- 
tion figure. 


In  addition,  amendments  to  change 
the  fiscal  year  1983  authorization  fig- 
ures for  the  International  Trade  Com- 
mission and  the  Office  of  the  U.8. 
Trade  Representative  would  be  in 
order  but  they  are  not  amendable 
except  by  amendments  to  either  in- 
crease or  decrease  these  authorization 
figures. 

In  other  words,  the  only  amend- 
ments in  order  are  those  to  change  the 
fiscal  year  1983  authorization  figures 
recommended  by  the  committee  for 
the  three  agencies  authorized  in  the 
bill.  The  rule  does  not  make  in  order 
the  offering  of  amendments  which 
refer  to  issues  apart  from  the  matter 
of  agency  authorization  levels  and 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  amend- 
ing the  trade  act. 

The  rule  waives  section  402(a)  of  the 
budget  act,  which  requires  that  new 
budget  authority  for  a  fiscal  year  be 
reported  by  May  15  preceding  the  be- 
ginning of  such  fiscal  year,  against 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  waiver  is  necessary  as  lines  11 
through  15  on  page  6  of  the  bill  pro- 
vide that  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive may  pay  for  expenses  approved  by 
him  for  official  travel.  Since  the  provi- 
sion could  become  effective  upon  en- 
actment funds  might  be  expended  in 
fiscal  year  1982  and  the  bill  was  not  re- 
ported by  May  15,  1981. 

A  waiver  of  clause  5  of  rule  21  which 
prohibits  the  consideration  of  appro- 
priations in  an  authorization  bill  is 
also  provided.  Sections  of  the  bill 
which  authorize  the  Chairman  of  the 
International  Trade  Commission  and 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  to 
"accept,  hold  and  utilize  gifts"  and  au- 
thorize the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
to  pay  for  expenses  approved  by  him 
for  official  travel  technically  would 
constitute  appropriations  and  thus  re- 
quire this  waiver  of  the  point  or  order. 

Finally,  the  rule  makes  in  order  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6094  authorizes 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1983  of 
$19.7  million  for  the  U.S.  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  $568.8  million 
for  the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
$10.1  million  for  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  503  so  that  we  may 
pr(x;eed  to  the  consideration  of  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  fnnn 
South  Carolina  has  accurately  stated 
the  provisions  of  House  Resoluticm 
503,  which  grants  a  mcxlified  closed 
rule  for  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6094.  authorization  of  the  Internation- 
al Trade  Commission,  Customs  Serv- 
ice, and  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  rule  does 
waive  section  402(a)  of  the  Budget  Act 
and  clause  5  of  rule  XXI  against  con- 
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sideration  of  the  bill,  and  makes  in 
order  certain  amendments  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H  Jl.  6094  was  reported 
by  a  voice  vote  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means;  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee heard  no  testimony  in  opposition 
to  the  measure  or  the  requested  rule; 
and  the  administration  supports  enact- 
ment of  the  bill.  I  therefore  urge  adop- 
tion of  the  rule  so  we  may  proceed  to 
consideration  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Walksr). 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the.  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
this  rule.  I  would  list  three  basic  rea- 
sons for  that  opposition: 

No.  1,  this  nile  does  .waive  portions 
of  the  Budget  Act,  as  the  previous  rule 
before  us  today  did,  and  I  think  that 
that  is  a  cause  for  concern  for  Mem- 
bers who  have  some  concern  about  the 
budget  process. 

It  is  also  a  closed  rule  on  three  areas 
of  considerable  controversy,  given  our 
problem  with  fair  trade  in  the  world 
trading  community.  I  think  that  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that,  at  a  time 
when  many  Members  are  attempting 
to  address  Issues  regarding  fair  trade 
in  the  world,  we  are  allowing  an  au- 
thorization to  go  through  where  we 
could  have  addressed  by  amendment 
some  of  those  particular  concerns. 

So  by  closing  this  rule,  it  seems  to 
me  that  we  are  preventing  ourselves 
from  an  opportunity  to  address  some 
of  those  issues. 

Finally,  the  closed  nature  of  this 
rule  also  means  that  we  will  not  be 
able  to  offer  an  amendment  on  this 
authorization  to  obtain  compliance 
with  the  law  requiring  a  balanced 
budget.  This  is  something  which  I  had 
indicated  that  I  was  going  to  be  willing 
to  do  on  the  authorization  bills  and 
appropriation  bills  that  came  before 
the  House.  Under  this  closed  rule,  that 
would  be  impossible. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  rule,  and  I  hope  the 
House  will  defeat  the  nile. 

Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FKDfZEL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  nile,  despite  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  rule. 

The  committee,  in  fact,  granted  a 
greater  latitude  for  amendment  than 
the  committee— that  is,  the  members 
of  both  the  minority  and  majority  of 
the  committee— actually  requested. 

I  think  many  of  the  amendments 
which  the  gentleman  has  in  mind  are 
amendments  that  would  not  be  ger- 
mane to  the  bill  in  any  case.  I  hope 
the  rule  will  be  supported. 


Mr.  RHOIiES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  r  iquests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  bal  mce  of  my  time. 

Mr.  UERE  [CK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previoui  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  io  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble.      ' 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  move  that  the  House  resolve  Itself 
into  the  C<)mmlttee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6094)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Int  tmational  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  US.  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Office  (Jf  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative foe  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purpoaes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  ^n  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI)., 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

in  TRX  CpimiTm  OP  TRX  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  [the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hou^  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  6094,  with  Mr.  LowRY  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

I      D  1600 

The  CHAmMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with., 

Under  the:  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr;  Rostznkowski)  will  be 
recognized  tor  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frzn- 
ZEL)  will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  lUinoia  (Mr.  Rostenkowski). 

Mr.  ROStENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  jmyself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6094,  as  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  by  voice  vote  with  two  amend- 
ments, authorizes  fiscal  1983  appro- 
priations fdT  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Cominission,  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  andlthe  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative. I 

The  bUl  Authorizes  $19,737,000  for 
the  ITC,  the  amount  requested  by  the 
agency,  anq  only  5  percent  above  the 
authorizatiob  passed  by  the  House  for 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes 
$568,801,000  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  aa  increase  of  $38,277,000 
above  the  ',  administration's  request. 
The  commititee  believes  this  increase  is 
necessary  to  enable  Customs  to  oper- 
ate in  fiscal  1983  at  its  current  level  of 
services  an0  prevent  a  proposed  20- 
percent  reduction  in  force.  The  com- 
mittee amei  ided  the  bill  to  reduce  the 
$574,801,00<  authorization  level  in  the 
bill  as  Intro  iuced  to  conform  to  the  4- 
percent  cui    in  Customs  nonenforce- 
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ment  functions  mandated  by  the 
second  continuing  budget  resolution. 
The  second  committee  amendment  re- 
moves the  $25.0(10  limitation  on  Cus- 
toms overtime  paty  from  the  bill  as  in- 
troduced since  such  "caps"  in  appro- 
priation bills  have  created  unnecessary 
administrative  expenses. 

Finally,  section  3  of  HJ%.  6094  au- 
thorizes $10,100,(K)0  for  the  Office  of 
the  UJS.  Trade  Representative,  the 
amount  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion and  only  $100,000  above  this 
year's  authorization.  The  bill  also  con- 
tains certain  standard  administrative 
authorities  requested  by  the  agency. 

Mr.  Chairman^  the  authorization 
levels  in  H.R.  6094  reflect  very  lean 
budgets  for  three  agencies  whose  func- 
tions are  central  to  U.S.  trade  policy 
and  its  administmtion.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  bill  as  reported 
by  the  committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  1 1  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consumd  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Trade,  a  very  ca- 
pable member  of  {the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  my  personal  good  friend, 
the  gentleman  fnom  Florida  (Mr.  Ots- 

BONS).  I 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  after 
that  generous  in^oduction  by  my  dis- 
tinguished chairman  I  think  I  ought 
to  sit  down  and  take  applause.  But 
this  is  a  good  bill,  Mr.  Chairman.  We 
should  not  talk  i^  to  death.  It  does  not 
change  the  law  Very  radically  on  the 
ITC.  The  ITC  is  a  well-run  institution. 
It  does  not  submit  its  budget  to  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget.  It 
submits  it  directly  to  Congress.  Maybe 
there  is  a  lessonfthere  for  us.  But  be- 
cause its  budgef  has  increased  very 
little  over  the  years,  they  did  not  seek 
large  increases  and  there  is  only  a  5- 
percent  increase  In  it  this  year. 

On  the  Custon^  Department,  we  did 
a  little  more  than  the  administration 
had  asked  for]  but  not  a  serious 
amount  more.  I  think  when  the  ad- 
ministration prepared  its  budget  it 
forgot  that  the  (!iustoms  Service  was  a 
revenue-coUectiiK  agency  and  they 
made  some  pretty  horrendous  cuts  in 
the  revenue-collecting  agency's  money. 
It  is  not  only  I  a  revenue-collecting 
agency,  it  is  ai^  a  law  enforcement 
agency,  and  it  i  is  constantly  being 
called  upon  to  ierve  in  that  law  en- 
forcement public  service  and  revenue 
functioning  capa  :lty. 

The  subcommittee  after  long  hear- 
ings saw  fit  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion by  only  $38  million  more  than  the 
administration  hiBid  asked  for. 

There  are  a  (iouple  of  other  little 
small  changes  in  the  bill  but  they  are 
not  worth  going  pto  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman^  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6094,  authorizing  fiscal  year  1983 
appropriations  {or  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional   Trade    (Commission,    the    U.S. 


Customs  Service 
Representative, 
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The  $19,737,000  authorized  for  the 
International  Trade  Commission  is  the 
amount  the  agency  requested  and  only 
a  5-percent  increase  from  their  1982 
request,  primarily  to  compensate  for 
inflation.  It  is  essential  that  the  ITC 
be  funded  adequately  with  adequate 
personnel  to  conduct  investigations 
sought  by  business  and  labor  of  import 
competition  and  unfair  trade  practices 
as  well  as  analyses  of  current  trade  de- 
velopments and  issues. 

The  bill  also  requires  reimbursement 
to  the  agency  of  costs  of  special  stud- 
ies conducted  for  executive  branch 
agencies  and  provides  standard  admin- 
istrative authority  to  accept  certain 
other  reimbursements. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  authorizes 
$568,801,000  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  including  $31,464,000  for  the 
transfer  of  alcohol  and  tobacco  func- 
tions from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco and  Firearms.  This  level  is 
$38,277,000  higher  than  the  amount 
requested  in  the  President's  budget. 
The  request  represents  a  $13  million 
reduction  from  the  current  appropria- 
tion level,  excluding  the  BATF  trans- 
fer and  fiscal  1982  supplemental  pay 
increases,  and  would  require  a  20-per- 
cent reduction  in  Customs  inspectors, 
import  specialists,  and  other  person- 
nel. The  committee  believes  that  Cus- 
toms is  an  efficient  agency  already  op- 
erating on  a  very  tight  budget.  We 
should  increase  drug  and  other  contra- 
band seizures,  expedite  passenger 
processing,  insure  full  revenue  collec- 
tion and  proper  monitoring  and  en- 
forcement of  import  controls,  not 
reduce  these  services  and  revenues  as 
the  budget  request  would  require.  The 
first  committee  amendment  reduces 
the  authorization  level  from  $574.8 
million  in  the  bill  as  introduced  to 
$568.8  million  to  reflect  the  current 
level  of  services  as  of  fiscal  1983  taking 
into  accoimt  the  4-percent  cut  in  ap- 
propriations mandated  under  the 
fiscal  1982  second  budget  resolution. 

The  second  committee  amendment 
strikes  the  overtime  pay  limitation  on 
customs  inspectors  of  $25,000  from  the 
bill  as  introduced.  The  current  limit  of 
$20,000  arose  because  Congress  believe 
a  cap  would  create  better  management 
by  Customs  in  distributing  overtime 
pay,  eliminating  the  practice  of  some 
customs  inspectors  earning  far  more  in 
overtime  than  basic  salary.  The  result, 
however,  has  been  increased  costs  for 
CTustoms  to  administer  the  cap  and  re- 
duced flexibiUty  to  manage  the  total 
overtime  costs  necessary  to  provide 
customs  services  mandated  by  statute. 

Finally,  the  bill  authorizes 
$10,100,000  for  the  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  an  increase  of 
only  $100,000  from  this  year's  authori- 
zation request  for  the  agency  responsi- 
ble for  developing  and  coordinating 
U.S.  trade  policy.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides certain  standard  administrative 
authorities  required  by  the  agency. 


These  three  agencies  are  central  to 
U.S.  trade  policy  development  and  its 
administration.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Trade,  which  I  chair,  and  the  full 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  main- 
tain a  close  and  continual  oversight  of 
their  activities.  As  in  past  years  we 
have  reviewed  their  budget  requests  in 
depth  and  have  approved  authoriza- 
tion levels  for  fiscal  1983  which  are 
lean  yet  adequate  to  insure  they  get 
their  essential  Jobs  done.  I  urge  your 
support  of  H.R.  6094  as  reported  by 
the  committee. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I,  too,  support  HJl. 
6094,  a  bill  authorizing  appropriations 
for  the  International  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  U.S.  Customs  Service  and  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative.  However, 
there  are  two  very  troubling  aspects  of 
the  bill  that  I  hope  can  be  corrected 
through  the  amendments  permitted 
under  the  rule. 

As  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
chairman  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  have  explained, 
the  noncontroversial  sections  of  this 
bill  provide  authorizations  of  appro- 
priations for  the  International  Trade 
Commission  (ITI),  and  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative's  Office  (USTR),  and 
make  certain  changes  with  respect  to 
the  functions  of  those  agencies. 

The  amount  authorized  for  the  ITC 
is  exactly  the  amount  requested  by 
that  agency— $19,737,000.  The  ITC  is 
an  independent  agency  whose  request 
is  separate  and  not  subject  to  OMB 
review.  The  amount  authorized  for  the 
USTR  is  $10.1  million,  the  same  as  re- 
quested by  the  administration.  This 
figure  represents  only  a  limited  in- 
crease over  what  that  agency  had  to 
work  with  last  year. 

The  authorizations  for  both  these 
agencies  represent  very  fiscally  sound 
levels,  given  our  current  budget  con- 
straints, and  will  require  careful  allo- 
cation of  resources  in  order  to  carry 
out  those  important  fimctions  so  criti- 
cal to  the  maintenance  of  U.S.  trade 
policies  and  to  the  application  of  our 
trade  laws.  Toward  that  end,  the  bill 
also  provides  for  reimbursement  to  the 
ITC  of  the  cost  of  doing  reports  for 
other  agencies,  and  allows  both  the 
ITC  and  USTR  to  accept  certain  reim- 
bursements, such  as  for  travel  ex- 
penses, if  related  to  agency  work. 

The  problems  with  the  bill  center  on 
the  provisions  related  to  the  U.S.  C^is- 
toms  Service.  First  of  all,  the  amount 
authorized  for  this  agency  in  fiscal 
year  1983  is  approximately  $569  mil- 
lion. This  figure  exceeds  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  request  for  the  Customs 
Service  by  about  $38  million  and  is  un- 
justified in  light  of  the  economic  reali- 
ties we  face. 

Like  the  two  other  agencies  covered 
by  this  bill,  the  administration's  re- 
quest of  $531  million  for  the  Customs 


Service  in  fiscal  year  1983  represents  a 
modest  increase  in  funding  over  the 
previous  year.  Since  it  is  a  reduction  in 
real  terms,  prudent  allocation  of  re- 
sources and  some  cutback  in  personnel 
would  be  required.  However.  I  am  con- 
fident that  greater  efficiencies  can  be 
achieved,  and  that  the  proposed  cuts 
can  be  absorbed,  without  adversely  af- 
fecting the  important  functions  and 
services  of  this  agency. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  plan  to 
offer  an  amendment  to  return  the  au- 
thorization level  for  the  (Customs  Serv- 
ice that  was  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration, and  I  will  discuss  the  objec- 
tives of  my  amendment  more  fully  at 
that  time. 

A  more  important  problem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  fiscal  responsibility  is 
the  removal  of  the  cap  on  individual 
overtime  payments  to  (Customs  person- 
nel. I  oppose  the  decision  to  remove 
the  cap  at  this  time.  It  has  been  in 
place  only  3  years  and  has  proved  to 
be  an  essential  tool  in  reducing  over- 
time costs,  assuring  proper  manage- 
ment of  overtime  expenses  and  con- 
trolling abuses  in  this  area  that  have 
plagued  the  agency  in  the  past. 

Overtime  payments  have  slowed  dra- 
matically as  a  result  of  the  statutory 
ceiling  on  such  earnings,  and  most  ear- 
lier abuses  in  scheduling  and  alloca- 
tion of  overtime  have  been  eliminated. 
Although  it  may  be  necessary  to  in- 
crease the  level  of  the  cap  by  a  modest 
amount,  keeping  the  cap  in  place  is 
important  to  insure  continued  rigor- 
ous oversight  in  this  area  and  to  main- 
tain a  high  priority  on  overtime  man- 
agement and  cost  control. 

At  a  time  when  all  agencies  are 
facing  tough  fiscal  restraints,  and 
when  so  many  workers  cannot  find 
Jobs  at  all,  we  cannot  afford  a  situa- 
tion where  excessive  levels  of  overtime 
earnings  again  become  the  rule. 

When  amendments  to  H.R.  6094  are 
considered  by  the  House,  I  hope  my 
colleagues  will  reject  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  amendment  remov- 
ing the  overtime  cap  and  will  support 
retention  of  the  cap  as  provided  in  tee 
bill  as  introduced.  The  bill  as  intro- 
duced would  maintain  the  cap  at 
$25,000,  a  slightly  higher  level  than 
currently  exists. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  the  general 
intent  of  H.R.  6094  as  well  as  most  of 
its  specific  provisions.  However,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  as  amended  by  the  Wajrs 
and  Means  Committee  contains  seri- 
ous flaws,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  Join  me  in  perfecting  the  bill 
before  final  passage. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Con  able). 

Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  like 
my  distinguished  friend  from  liUnne- 
sota,  I  support  the  thrust  of  this  blU. 
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I  would  like  eowdally  to  mention 
the  good  work  done  by  the  Interna- 
tional Trade  Conunlssion.  ITC  has 
greatly  increased  its  productivity  with- 
out greaUy  expanding  its  cost  in 
recent  years. 

I  suspect  that  we  are  moving  into  a 
pcnlod  of  considerable  trade  imrest  in 
which  a  good  deal  of  factfinding  will 
be  necessary.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  maintain  a  staff  for  the  ITC  of 
high  efficiency  productivity  and  objec- 
tivity and  I  think  it  Is  important  that 
they  be  adequately  funded.  It  is  quite 
remaikable  when  you  look  at  the  per- 
formance of  this  Commission  to  see 
how  much  additional  work  it  is  turn- 
ing out  over  several  years  ago,  when  it 
was  an  extremely  troubled  agency.  I 
have  perhaps  been  here  too  long.  I  re- 
member almost  the  aura  of  a  circus 
about  It  several  years  ago.  It  has  set- 
tled down  since  that  time  and  Is  now 
performing  in  I  believe  an  exemplary 
fashion. 

I  would  like  to  support  also,  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  suggestion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  relative  to  the 
etpptDg  of  overtime.  I  think  it  is  a  mis- 
take to  eliminate  this  cap.  The  gentle- 
man has  offered  a  compromise  that 
would  put  the  cap  at. a  higher  level 
than  it  used  to  be.  To  me,  it  ia  not 
good  administrative  practice  to  permit 
the  members  of  the  Customs  Service 
sometimes  to  get  more  in  overtime 
than  their  basic  salary.  A  $25,000  cap 
is  not  onerous.  It  seems  to  me  totally 
consistent  with  good  management 
practice  to  put  a  reasonable  cap  on  the 
amount  of  overtime .  that  may  be 
claimed  by  this  service  and  for  that 
reason  I  will  support  the  amendment 
suggested  by  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota at  the  appropriate  time. 

In  general,  I  do  supjport  the  thrust 
of  this  legislation  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it  also. 

a  1610 

Mr.  FRENZEIi.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Ouk- 

0XR80H). 

Bdr.  OUNDERSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  H.R.  6094  because 
of  its  inclusion  of  a  reimbursement  re- 
quirement for  studies.  Investigations, 
and  reports  done  at  the  request  of 
agencies  of  the  executive  branch. 

Currently,  Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  no 
such  reimbursement  requirement.  Ac- 
cording to  the  committee  report,  there 
is  concern  that  agencies  will  misuse 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
^8  a  "back-door  consultant"  and  a 
source  of  "free"  consulting  services. 

I  do  not  share  that  concern.  The 
facts  are  that,  according  to  the  ITC 
Congressional  Liaison  Office,  there 
have  been  no  requests  by  agencies  for 
studies  that  would  require  reimburse- 
ment imder  HJl.  6094  as  far  back  as 
they  can  remember. 


That  is  ah  important  point.  Even 
though  theqe  has  been  no  reimburse- 
ment requirement  since  1980,  agencies 
have  not  beiiten  down  the  ITC's  door 
to  seek  free  consulting  services. 

What  I  fe«j  most,  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
that  the  reitnbursement  language  will 
create  a  new  restriction  on  the  legiti- 
mate use  of  the  ITC  because  of  limited 
agency  funding  in  this  time  of  fiscal 
austerity. 

In  effect,  we  will  eliminate  the  abili- 
ty of  an  agency  to  request  an  ITC 
study  because  few,  if  any,  agencies 
currently  hive  sufficient  fimds  to  fi- 
nance the  same.  Accordingly,  this  in- 
vestigative channel  will  no  longer  be 
open  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  no  great  fan  of 
the  ITC.  Trie  section  22  study  they 
completed  on  case  in  January  of  this 
year  was,  li  my  opinion,  one  of  the 
least  objective  analyses  of  a  trade 
problem  that  I  have  ever  read. 

At  the  sape  time.  I  recognize  the 
great  potential  the  ITC  has  not  only 
to  fulfill  the  study  requests  of  th.e 
President  and  the  International  Trade 
Representative,  but  also  those  of  agen- 
cies of  the  various  executive  depart- 
ments. We  cannot  afford  to  lose  or 
bias  this  service. 

Past  experience  has  demonstrated 
that  no  agency  has  misused  the  oppor- 
timity  to  use  the  investigative  re- 
sources of  the  ITC.  I,  therefore,  urge 
my  colleagiles  to  oppose  H.R.  6094  in 
its  present  form. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  we  will  elimi- 
nate a  potentially  valuable  tool  to 
study  imixfrtant  trade  questions  by 
maintaining  the  reimbursement  re- 
quirement currently  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  H.k.  6094. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  tl^  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  St  bk). 

Mr.  STA  IK.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  gentler  an  from  Florida  (Mr.  Gib- 
bons) respond  to  a  few  questions?  I 
would  be  giad  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 
Mr.  GIBI  ONS.  I  would  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  STAItK.  The  ciistoms  service  is 
one  of  our  major  revenue  producing 
agencies  and  produces,  I  believe,  about 
$10  billion  a  year  in  revenue;  Is  that 
not  correct? 
Mr.  GIBBONS.  Yes,  sir,  that  is  cor- 
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rect. 

Mr.  ST 
about  $18 
through 

Mr.  G: 


K.   That   works   out   to 
for  each  dollar  we  spend 

customs  service. 

ONS.  It  is  a  pretty  effi- 
cient agen<}y;  the  gentleman  is  correct 
in  that,  ye^  sir. 

Mr.  STARK.  Under  the  volimtary 
compliance  system,  most  of  this 
money  would  come  in,  whether  or  not 
there  were  a  lot  of  custom  officers,  but 
there  are  those  few  people  who  tend 
to  cheat  ^d  snitch  and  evade  our 
laws. 


customs  offi( 
venting  the  Ho 
wise    and    po 
nobody  has  evei 


inc 


Mr.  GIBBON  I.  In  any  revenue 
matter  or  law  enforcement  matter, 
imless  there  is  a  believable  deterrent 
out  there  the  law  enforcement  is  not 
going  to  take  pla^  or  the  money  is  not 
going  to  come  in. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  received  a  letter  from 
customs  that  said  if  they  were  to  add  a 
thousand  person*  to  various  investiga- 
tive tasks,  they  could  collect  about  $3 
of  revenue  for  e^ch  dollar  they  spend 
in  additional  salaries,  which  is  not  a 
bad  rate  of  reti^  in  these  days.  If 
that  logic  holds,  then  it  would  seem  to 
me,  and  I  wonqer  if  the  gentleman 
would  concur,  that  if  we  cut  several 
thousand  emplo:rees.  which  would  be 
the  effect  of  a  pi  oposed  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  f  lom  Minnesota,  would 
we  not  be  losing  $3  in  revenue  from 
people  cheating  for  every  dollar  we 
would  save  in  salaries? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Oh,  at  least  that 
much  and  perhaps  even  more.  yes. 

Mr.  STARK.  It  seems  to  me  then 
that  by  opposing  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  cut  bac^  on  these  very  needed 
.  you  would  be  pre- 
from  being  penny 
foolish  and  that 
questioned  the  direct 
relationship  between  the  increased 
revenue  and  the  increased  collection 
efforts  in  that  [cutting  back  on  the 
staff,  but  none  of  the  hearings.  I 
think,  foimd  or  f uggested  that  we  had 
excessive  staff  or  that  we  had  people 
who  were  sleeping  on  the  Job,  that  we 
had  featherbedding.  This  staff  was 
bringing  In  the  buclcs,  as  it  were,  and 
to  cut  back  on  that  stpff  would  widen 
the  deficit  and  hinder  our  ability  to 
collect  what  is  due  to  the  Government; 
is  that  the  understanding  of  the  gen- 
tleman? I 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  very  true.  I 
would  remind  {the  gentleman,  you 
know,  the  custpms  service  in  many 
cases  preceded  tjhe  United  States.  It  is 
probably  the  oldest  continuous  service 
that  we  have.  It  preceded  the  Army 
and  all  the  other  agencies.  It  reaUy 
was  a  holdover  from  the  colonial  days 
and  grew  up  along  that  line. 

It  is  a  very  distinguished  service.  It 
was  here  at  the  founding  of  our 
Nation  and  it  f ihanced  our  Nation  for 
many  years.        j 

Now  tariffs  oiily  yield  about  $9  to 
$10  billion  a  yiar,  but  it  has  always 
been  a  very  ii^portant  law  enforce- 
ment agency,  atid  an  important  reve- 
nue collecting  a|;ency. 

Unfortunatels,  it  sort  of  gets  over- 
looked in  thej  process.  Sometimes 
people  who  are  just  kind  of  interested 
in  putting  caps  on  total  numbers  of 
people  that  are  employed  do  serious 
damage  to  this  small  agency. 

It  also  points  out  really  the  reason 
why  the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzkl)  on  the 
cap  is  not  good.  As  I  am  sure  other 
Members  will  toint  out.  the  previous 


administration  and  this  administration 
both  have  asked  us  to  take  the  cap  off. 
They  say  it  costs  money  to  administer 
the  cap.  We  actually  lose  money  by 
the  cap  and  all  these  artificial  caps  do 
not  save  any  cost. 

Cutting  back  on  this  personnel 
really  is  not  going  to  save  any  money. 
We  are  going  to  have  to  do  the  job  one 
way  or  another.  The  ships  have  got  to 
be  met.  The  planes  have  got  to  be  met. 
The  baggage  and  the  freight  all  has 
got  to  be  inspected.  The  mathematics 
has  all  got  to  be  done.  The  bills  of 
lading  and  everything  has  to  be 
checked,  or  we  are  just  going  to  have 
holes  in  our  whole  revenue  collection 
system  and  our  law  enforcement 
system  and  in  our  trade  laws;  so  we 
cannot  overlook  customs  and  Just  let  it 
get  swept  under.  That  is  the  reason 
why  this  committee  went  along  with 
this  administration  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  last  administration 
to  take  the  cap  off.  That  is  the  reason 
why  we  examined  this  budget  and  ex- 
amined it  very  carefully.  We  decided 
to  add  just  a  wee  bit  more  money  to  it, 
not  as  much  as  I  would  like  to  have 
added  or  perhaps  the  gentleman  would 
have  liked  to  have  added  or  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailey) 
would  have  liked  to  have  added  for 
better  law  enforcement  or  for  better 
revenue,  but  we  added  what  we 
thought  imder  the  circumstances  was 
reasonable. 

Mr.  STARK.  I  want  to  thank,  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Florida 
for  his  answers  and  congratulate  him 
on  a  fine  job  he  has  done  as  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee  that  produced 
this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  proposed  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  to  protect 
this  fine  service  and  see  that  it  can  do 
the  law  enforcement  and  revenue  col- 
lecting job  that  was  intended. 

D  1620 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STARK.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

I  have  a  peculiar  problem  in  my  dis- 
trict, and  it  comes  as  no  surprise  to 
the  Members  on  this  floor,  since  I 
have  been  a  Member  of  the  House  for 
16  years  now.  I  have  argued  for  more 
and  more  personnel  in  Customs  and  in 
Immigration. 

Coming  from  a  district  that  l)orders 
Mexico,  and  particularly  two  cities  on 
the  Rio  Grande,  I  have  a  brand  new 
bridge  that  is  still  not  in  full  oper- 
ation, which  is  the  second  bridge  at 
Laredo,  and  we  are  already  talking 
about  a  third  bridge  which  is  necessi- 
tated by  the   tremendous  commerce 
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that  crosses  that  border  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico. 

As  the  gentleman  said,  this  is  a  reve- 
nue-collecting agency.  We  must  have 
them,  and  at  the  same  time  I  do  not 
know  that  even  under  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  it  came  out  of  the  com- 
mittee—and I  wiU  ask  some  questions 
about  this  a  UtUe  later— I  want  to 
make  sure  that  that  bridge  is  manned 
24  hours  a  day,  because  it  is  needed. 
The  commerce  is  there;  it  is  the  larg- 
est inland  port  in  the  United  States 
down  there  at  Laredo. 

We  do  need  these  Customs  people, 
all  of  this  personnel,  and  we  do  need 
Immigration. 

We  will  get  to  that  when  we  get  to 
that  other  bill.  But  I  would  hope  that 
this  House  will  not  see  fit  to  cut  down 
the  numbers  that  the  committee  has 
recommended. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Gilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6094.  A  substantial 
portion  of  this  bill  authorizes  $568.8 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service.  That  section  of  the  bill 
is  designed  to  prevent  a  20-percent  re- 
duction in  customs  personnel  from  a 
force  of  approximately  15,000  to  a  pro- 
posed force  of  12,120  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  including  1,200  inspectors,  260 
import  specialists,  and  100  patrol  offi- 
cers. 

At  a  time  when  heroin,  cocaine,  mar- 
ihuana, and  other  dangerous  drugs  are 
reaching  our  shores  by  the  planeload 
and  boatload,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
cut  back  on  drug  law  enforcement 
agencies  whose  front  line  troops  are 
stretched  much  too  thin  across  our 
Nation's  borders. 

It  is  inconsistent  for  the  Congress  to 
adopt  a  "get  tough"  posture  against 
drug  traffickers  if  we  do  not  provide 
our  law  enforcement  personnel  with 
adequate  equipment,  personnel,  and 
funds  for  them  to  do  their  job.  Mere 
saber  rattling  is  not  enough  to  fight 
the  drug  traffickers.  We  must  back  up 
our  good  intentions  with  deeds,  not 
mere  words,  by  providing  the  re- 
sources so  desperately  needed  by  our 
drug  enforcement  agencies  to  perform 
their  dangerous  tasks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  truly  mean 
what  we  say  about  waging  "war"  on 
drug  abuse,  then  let  us  properly  sup- 
port our  Customs  Service  with  the 
wherewithal  to  fully  perform  its  law 
enforcement  duties.  Accordingly,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rostenkowski)  has 
19  minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frxnzel) 
has  18  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Brooks). 
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Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amount  of  overtime  an  employee  earns 
is  strictly  an  administrative  matter  in 
an  agency  and  should  not  be  subject  to 
statutory  limitaticms.  There  has  been 
a  cap  in  the  (Customs  Service  for  sever- 
al years  and  it  has  not  proven  to 
either  save  money  or  make  the  agency 
operate  more  efficiently.  In  fact,  cus- 
toms officials  claim  it  is  costing  them 
$1  million  a  year  in  administrative 
costs  to  comply  with  the  existing  cap. 

Eliminating  the  overtime  cap  does 
not  necessarily  mean  there  wUl  be  an 
increase  in  overtime  pay.  The  Customs 
Service  will  have  to  live  within  its 
budget  for  salaries  and  expenses  and 
this  is  the  most  effective  cap  that  can 
be  applied.  We  can  also  expect  that 
our  authorizing  and  Appropriations 
Committees  will  keep  a  close  watch  on 
overtime  expenditures  to  make  certain 
there  are  no  abuses  of  the  kind  that 
led  to  imposition  of  the  cap. 

What  we  should  be  most  concerned 
with  here  is  having  a  Customs  Service 
that  operates  in  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  manner  possible.  It  has  a 
grave  responsibility  in  helping  guard 
our  borders  against  drug  smuggling 
and  other  Ulegal  entries.  It  has  a  grow- 
ing workload  in  processing  passenger 
and  cargo  traffic.  It  produces  substan- 
tial revenue  for  the  Treasury  and  we 
should  not  do  anything  that  hampers 
its  operations.  Its  management  says 
the  overtime  cap  does  hamper  them, 
and  I  think  we  should  vote  down  this 
amendment  and  let  management  deal 
with  the  matter  in  a  way  that  will  be 
best  for  the  agency,  which  means  best 
for  the  country. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory). 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  because  I  have 
a  great  respect  for  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco,  and  Firearms.  I  have  ob- 
served their  work,  especially  with 
regard  to  arson  control,  their  tremen- 
dous ability  to  collect  revenues  from 
sales  of  alcohol  and  tobacco,  and  their 
general  enforcement  authority. 

I  do  know  that  the  Bureau  of  Alchol, 
Tobacco,  and  Firearms  is  having  some 
of  its  authority  transferred  to  other 
agencies,  including,  I  believe,  control 
with  regard  to  firearms  which  is  being 
transferred  to  the  Secret  Service. 

I  do  note,  however,  that  some  func- 
tions of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobac- 
co, and  Firearms  are,  according  to  the 
committee  report,  being  transferred  to 
the  Customs  Bureau,  and  I  note  that 
there  are  some  reductions. 

The  report  indicates  that  reductions 
in  funds  are  exclusive  of  the  fimctions 
and  the  duties  to  be  performed  by  the 
BATF,  in  the  U.S.  Customs. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  ask— 
and  I  would  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
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gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Oxbbons) 
if  he  would  be  able  to  answer— is 
whether  or  not  the  personnel  that  are 
transferred  to  the  U.S.  Customs  will 
be  maintained  at  least  at  the  present 
level? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  imagine  so,  but  I  am  not  sure 
the  transfer  is  going  to  go  through. 
The  money  is  put  in  our  bill  mainly  as 
a  safety  device  so  that  if  the  transfer 
does  go  through,  there  will  be  the 
money  there  to  pay  those  people. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. Is  there  no  intention  in  this  leg- 
islation, nor  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
mittee, to  reduce  the  personnel  of 
BATF,  notwithstanding  that  some  of 
its  fimctions  are  being  transferred  to 
the  U.S.  Customs? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  Intent  to  do  that.  In  fact, 
this  bill  tries  to  be  a  little  more  re- 
sponsive to  the  need  than  was  the 
original  administration  bill.  Also, 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  to  try  to 
cut  back  on  that  personnel.  Anybody 
that  is  transferred  over  there  will  be 
badly  needed  and  wiU  be  used.  We 
have  plenty  of  Jobs  and  plenty  of  work 
for  them. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  That  is  encouraging. 
I  thank  the  gentleman. 

I,  of  course,  want  to  express  my  re- 
spect for  the  U.S.  Customs  and  the  job 
they  do,  including  the  revenue-produc- 
ing capabUity  that  they  have. 

Likewise,  of  course,  I  wish  to  express 
my  respect  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms,  which  produces 
revenues  that  are  many  times  greater 
than  what  the  agency  itself  costs.  I 
hope  that  the  integrity  and  capabUity 
of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and 
Firearms  can  be  maintained,  notwith- 
standing that  some  of  its  functions  are 
being  transferred  to  other  agencies  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Miimesota  (Mr.  Frxnzel) 
for  jrieldlng  this  time  to  me,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailey). 
Mr.    BAILEY    of    Pennsylvania.    I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  make  a 
point.  The  issue  on  overtime  cap  was 
explained  very,  very  well  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Gibbons. 

I  would  like  to  stress  and  make  the 
point  for  the  House,  though,  that  the 
procedural  form  that  this  will  prob- 
ably take,  I  assume,  unless  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota*  would  be  so  kind 
as  to  not  request  a  vote,  on  a  commit- 
tee amendment  and  the  committee 
amendment  would  lift  the  cap. 

As  a  substantive  issue,  I  would  like 
to  remind  the  House,  particularly  the 
other  side,  that  to .  the  best  of  my 
knowledge    and    belief— and    I    have 
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checked  od  it  today— the  Customs 
Service  very  much,  because  of  econom- 
ics and  an  i«sue  really  of  efficiency,  in 
the  face  of  personnel  cuts,  prefers  the 
committee  amendment  which  would 
lift  the  cap.  I  think  it  Is  important 
that  we  m*ke  that  point  before  the 
House,  thai  the  administration  and 
Customs  Se^ce  do. 

a  1630 
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Mr.  Chairman, 

sociate  myself  vlth  my  distinguished 


The  C 
gentleman 
pired. 

Mr.  FR 
yield  1  ad 
tleman  f  roi 

Mr.  B 
Chairman, 


IMAN.  The  time  of  the 
from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 


tleman  fro| 
Mr.  RO£ 


-ZEL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
tional  minute  to  the  gen- 
Pennsylvania. 

of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 

^  would  like  to  stress  the 

point  for  tile  benefit  of  the  House  that 
the  administration  does  again,  because 
it  will  actually  save  money  and  provide 
for  more  efficient  and  effective  admin- 
istration ofl  the  duties  of  the  Customs 
Service,  thit  the  administration  would 
like  to  see.Talong  with  the  majority  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Members,  I  think, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee^  would  like  to  see  the  cap 
lifted. 

That  request  will  come  in  the  form 
of  an  amendment  by  the  committee,  a 
committee  amendment,  and  I  would 
hope  that  the  House  would  support 
that  amendment  if  it  should  be  placed 
before  us  v|ith  the  request  of  the  gen- 
Minnesota  for  a  vote. 

:OWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Haix, 

^  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  woOld  just  like  to  add  my  com- 
ment to  tie  fact  that  about  9  or  10 
months  agp  the  Immigration  Subcom- 
mittee visited  the  Chula  Vista  area, 
where  we  Jiave  a  very  dedicated  cus- 
toms grou^.  While  we  were  there,  and 
I  was  at  tli  port  of  entry  with  some  of 
the  agentsi  as  they  checked  these  cars 
as  they  cime  in  from  Mexico,  I  was 
told  at  that  time  thai  some  of  these 
people  were  having  to  work  two  shifts 
end  to  en4  because  they  did  not  have 
the  manppwer  to  use  8-hour  shifts. 
They  toldl  of  instances  of  where,  be- 
cause of  tike  absence  of  manpower  and 
the  limitation  of  overtime,  that  they 
did  not  have  people  to  work,  so  I 
would  certainly  like  to  add  my  bit  to 
the  fact  tlat  this  is  a  good  bill,  a  good 
measure.  T 

The  customs  people  in  that  part  of 
the  countl'y,  as  well  as  the  border  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Mexico, 
are  very,  wery  diligent  in  what  they  do. 
They  are  working  more  than  normal 
people  should  be  required  or  asked  to 
work,  so  I  certainly  favor  what  has 
been  said  here  by  Mr.  Brooks  and 
others  prlpr  to  myself. 

Mr.  RdSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man front  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  C^iairman,  I 
thank  th«  gentleman. 


Texas  (Mr.  Kazen), 
Jto  this,  and  Mr.  Hall, 
as  well  as  Mr.  wooks  and  our  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons)  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment that  I  understand  is  pending,  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Minneso- 
ta; and  to  enlange  on  what  Congress- 
man Kazen  explained  was  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Customs  Serv- 
ice in  our  area,   j 

My  district  lifes  right  next  to  Mr. 
Kazen's  district  The  principal  city, 
San  Antonio,  is  the  scene  of  the  inter- 
national airport  that  brings  in  the  air 
traffic  from  M«xlco,  and  it  has  just 
been  shameful  and  pitiful,  the  level  of 
service  that  is  flowed  because  of  the 
limitations  on  i^anpower  that  we  have 
suffered  through  three  previous  ad- 
ministrations, aiid  now  this  one,  in  the 
worst  sort.         T 

It  is  a  shame  fco  say  that  it  not  only 
hurts  trade  ana  commerce,  but  also 
hurts  the  avowejd  intentions  of  this  ad- 
ministration, ti  try  to  control  and 
reduce  the  illicit  drug  trade  in  from 
ted  States. 

forcibly  enough  how 

iider  the  amendment 

[her  reduce  an  already 

impoverished   personnel   organization 

on  the  part  of  the  Customs  Service. 

Mr.  BAILEY  I  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  GONZAI^.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  There 
is  one  thing  th^t  I  think  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Members  is  very  important  to 
point  out  parliamentarily  is  that  there 
wIU  not  be  an  jamendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman;  from  Minnesota.  The 
gentleman  from  Minnesota,  I  believe, 
may  request  aj  vote  on  a  committee 
amendment,  aikd  all  of  us  who  have 
spoken  here  vfould  want  to  support 
that  amendment  and  vote  aye  on  that 
committee  aiilendment  because  it 
would  provide  for  the  increased  pro- 
tection that  wd  are  so  concerned  with. 
Mr.  GONZALEZ.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  stand  corrected. 

Mr.  FREN2;EL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  th«  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROSTEilKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  sv  ch  time  as  he  may  con- 
sume to  the  ge  atleman  from  Michigan 


Mexico  to  the 

I  cannot  strea 
ridlculoiis  I  co4 
that  would  fi 


(Mr.  Ford) 

til.  FORD  qf  Michigan, 
man,  I  rise  to 
I  know  how 
ments    to    th(  > 


Mr.  Chalr- 
I  tupport  as  vigorously  as 
the  committee  amend- 

._    .„^    Intematioiuil    Trade 

Commission  authorization  (H.R.  6094) 
opposed  by  m|  colleague  from  Minne- 
sota. 

This  is  anotl  ler  example  of  the  pen- 
nywise  and  po  imd-f oolish  approach  to 
fiscal  problem  [solving  by  this  adminis- 
tration. 

Defeat  of  ihese  two  amendments 
would  further  hamper  the  work  of  the 


n.S.  Customs  Service  which  already  is 
spread  too  thin  to  protect  the  Ameri- 
can people  from  nefarious  foreign  in- 
trusions. 

Wisely,  with  a  keen  understanding 
of  the  problems,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  last  April  voted  to  author- 
ize $568.8  million  for  Customs  in  fiscal 
year  1983  and  to  remove  the  present 
$20,000  overtime  cap  on  customs  in- 
spectors. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  to  expand 
the  efforts  of  customs  agents  given  the 
present  problems.  There  has  been  a 
tremendous  growth  in  passenger  and 
cargo  traffic.  There  is  a  literal  epidem- 
ic in  drug  smuggling.  Trade  and  tariff 
responsibilities  have  undergone  signifi- 
cant growth.  ' 

Despite  these  conditions,  the  re- 
sources of  CXistoms  have  been  declin- 
ing since  1974. 

This  is  why  Ways  and  Means  added 
$38.8  million  to  the  budget  request.  To 
lop  it  off  in  the  name  of  economy 
would  be  absurd.  Yet.  this  is  what 
defeat  of  the  committee  amendments 
would  do. 

It  would  be  an  open  invitation  to 
more  illegal  traffic.  And  this  would 
add  to  our  economic  dilemma,  not  help 
solve  it. 

It  would  mean  a  reduction  in  force 
of  1,804  full-time  employees  and  the 
loss  through  attrition  of  an  additional 
800  positions.  Close  to  20  percent  of 
Customs'  current  work  force  would  be 
cut  under  this  proposal,  including 
1,200  inspectors,  260  import  specialists 
and  100  patrol  officers.  This  is  repre- 
sented as  a  way  to  save  money. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  think  we  can 
afford  it. 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fren- 
ZEL).  As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  appropriates  funds  for  the  Cus- 
toms Service,  I  can  attest  to  the  devas- 
tating effect  this  amendment  would 
have  on  the  ability  of  the  service  to 
carry  out  its  responsibilities. 

The  gentleman  seeks  to  limit  the 
customs  authorization  to  $350.5  mil- 
lion, which  is  the  amount  requested  by 
the  administration.  Not  only  is  this 
figure  $38.3  million  below  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation;  it  is  also  $13 
million  less  than  the  current  fimdlng 
level  for  the  (Customs  Service  under 
the  continuing  resolution.  In  real 
terms,  it  would  mean  a  20-percent  cut- 
back in  staff  at  an  agency  that  is  al- 
ready strained  almost  beyond  its  oper- 
ational limits.  As  many  as  2,600  jobs 
would  have  to  be  eliminated,  1,800  of 
them  by  reductions  in  force,  and  800 
by  attrition.  Among  those  cut  would 
be  1,200  inspectors,  260  import  special- 
ists, and  100  border  patrol  staff,  all  of 
whom  play  critical  roles  in  guarding 
against  the  smuggling  of  dangerous 
drugs  and  the  entry  of  other  illegal 
goods  into  the  United  States. 


Considering  the  size  of  the  customs 
workload,  we  can  ill-afford  cuts  of  the 
magnitude  sought  in  the  Frenzel 
amendment.  Last  year  alone,  customs 
staff  cleared  more  than  314  million 
people  entering  the  United  States  and 
more  than  96.4  million  vehicles, 
vessels,and  aircraft.  The  agency  also 
processed  47  million  mail  parcels  and 
84.4  million  items  of  letter-class  maiL 
Drug  seizures  included  234  pounds  of 
heroin.  3,741  poimds  of  cocaine,  17,991 
pounds  of  hashish,  and  5  million 
poimds  of  marihuana.  To  assure  the 
continued  smooth  processing  of  people 
and  vehicles  entering  this  country,  and 
to  protect  against  the  importation  of 
illegal  drugs,  we  must  provide  the  Cus- 
toms Service  with  funding  that  main- 
tains staffing  at  current  levels. 

In  agreeing  to  the  level  of  fimdlng 
authorized  in  the  committee  bill,  we 
will  also  be  helping  to  ease  the  budget 
deficit.  My  colleagues  should  know 
that  in  1981,  the  Customs  Service  was 
responsible  for  the  collection  of  a 
record  $9.1  billion  in  revenue.  Were  we 
to  accept  the  amendment  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota,  the  Treasury 
would  stand  to  lose  $3  in  receipts  for 
every  $1  we  would  be  cutting  from  the 
Customs  budget. 

Since  the  funding  level  authorized  in 
H.R.  6094  is  both  fiscally  advanto- 
geoiis  and  beneficial  to  the  operation 
of  the  Customs  Service,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  committee  bill 
and  oppose  the  Frenzel  amendment.* 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  have  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

Pursuant  to  the  rule,  the  bill  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  read  for 
amendment  under  the  5-mlnute  rule. 
No  amendments  are  in  order  except: 
First,  amendments  recommended  by 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  that  it  shall  be  in  order  to 
consider  amendments  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment  now  printed  on 
page  3,  lines  17  and  18  of  the  bill  only 
to  change  the  figure  proposed  to  be  in- 
serted by  said  committee  amendment, 
and  a  substitute  for  said  amendment 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  amend- 
ment except  amendments  only  chang- 
ing said  figure:  and  second,  amend- 
ments only  changing  the  figures  on 
page  2,  line  8  and  on  page  5,  line  3  of 
the  bill,  and  said  amendments  shall 
not  be  subject  to  amendment  except 
amendments  only  changing  said  fig- 
ures. 

The  text  of  the  bill  is  as  follows: 

H.R.  6094 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of   the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SECTION  1.  UNITED  STATES  INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE  COUUVBBIOV. 
(a)    AtTTHORIZATION    OP    APPROPKIATIOIfS.— 

Pftragnph  (2)  of  section  330(e)  of  the  Tariff 


Act  of  1930  (19  UJS.C.  lS30(eX3»  is  i 
ed  to  read  as  follows: 

"(3)  There  are  authorised  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Commission  for  neoeaaary  ex- 
penses for  fiscal  year  1983  not  to  exceed 
$19,737.(K)0.  No  part  of  any  sum  that  Is  ap- 
propriated under  the  authority  of  this  parsp 
graph  may  be  used  by  the  CommiKlon  for 
the  maklns  of  any  special  study,  investisa- 
tion.  or  report  that  Is  requested  by  any 
agency  of  the  executive  branch  unleaa  that 
acency  reimburses  the  C^ommlaaion  for  the 
cost  thereof.". 

(b)  AcanjoKX  or  Oirra,  Oavisn,  Am  Bs- 
quasTS  FOK  Use  op  trk  Comaaaioii.— Sub- 
section (aXl)  of  section  331  of  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  (19  n.8.C.  1331(aXl))  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"(axlXA)  Except  as  provided  in  para- 
graph (2),  the  chairman  of  the  Commission 
shaU- 

"(i)  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  employees  of  the  Ckmunisslon  as  he 
deems  necessary  (other  than  the  personal 
staif  of  each  commissioner),  including  tlie 
secretary, 

"(11)  procure  the  services  of  experts  and 
consultanU  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3109  of  title  S,  and 

"(ill)  exercise  and  be  responsible  for  all 
other  administrative  functions  of  the  Com- 
mission. 

"(B)  The  chairman  of  the  Commission 
may  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utillae 
gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Commission. 

"(C)  Any  decision  by  the  chainnan  under 
subparagraph  (A)  or  (B)  shaU  be  subject  to 
disapproval  by  a  majority  vote  of  all  the 
commissioners  in  office.". 

SBC.  3.  UNITED  STATES  CUSTOMS  SERVICE. 

Section  301  of  the  (Customs  Procedural 
Reform  and  Simplification  Act  of  1978  (19 
U.S.C.  2075)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)  immediately  after 
"Sec.  301.";  and 

(2)  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  the  Treasury  not 
to  exceed  $574,80 1,0(X)  for  the  salaries  and 
expenses  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  for  fiscal  year  1983,  of  which  not  to 
exceed  $31,464,000  is  for  salary  and  ex- 
penses for  the  enforcement  of  the  alcohol 
and  tobacco  revenue  laws. 

"(eXl)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  is  appro- 
priated under  the  authority  of  subsection 
(b)  may  be  used— 

"(A)  for  administrative  expenses  to  pay 
any  employee  of  the  United  States  Customs 
Service  overtime  pay  in  an  amount  exceed- 
ing $25,000:  or 

"(B)  to  Implement  any  procedure  relating 
to  the  time  of  collection  of  estimated  duties 
that  shortens  the  maximum  10-day  defer- 
ment procedure  in  effect  on  January  1. 
1981. 

"(d)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1982.  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriatd  to 
the  Department  of  the  Treasury  for  salaries 
of  the  United  States  Customs  Servtoe  such 
additional  sums  as  may  be  provided  by  law 
to  reflect  pay  rate  chaiiges  made  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Pay  Comparability 
Act  of  1970.". 

SEC.    3.    OFFICE    OF    THE    UNITED    STATES 
TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE. 

(a)  Authorization  op  Appropriatioiis.— 
SecUon  141(f}  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  (19 
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n^.C  2171(f))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(fXl)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Office  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  its  functions  $10,100,000  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  of  which  not  to  exceed  $65,000 
may  be  used  for  entertainment  and  repre- 
sentation expenses. 

"(2)  For  the  fiscal  year  beginning  October 
1.  1M2,  and  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter, 
there  are  authorized  to  l>e  appropriated  to 
the  Office  for  the  salaries  of  its  officers  and 
employees  such  additional  sums  as  may  be 
provided  by  law  to  reflect  pay  rate  changes 
made  in  accordance  with  the  Federal  Pay 
ComparabUity  Act  of  1970.". 

(b)  PuHcnows  AWD  Powers  op  the  OmcE 
or  THE  Ukittd  States  Trade  Representa- 
Trnt.— (1)  Section  141  of  such  Act  of  1974  is 
ftirther  amended  as  follows: 

(A)  Subsection  (c)  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating paragraph  (2)  as  paragraph  (3),  and 
by  inserting  Immediately  after  paragraph 
(1)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  United  States  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlve  may— 

"(A)  delegate  any  of  his  functions,  powers, 
and  duties  to  such  officers  and  employees  of 
the  Office  as  he  may  designate;  and 

"(B)  authorize  such  successive  redelega- 
tlons  of  such  functions,  powers,  and  duties 
to  such  officers  and  employees  of  the  Office 
as  he  may  deem  appropriate.". 

(B)  Subsection  (d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  ",  powers  and  duties"  im- 
mediately after  "functions"  in  paragraph 
(3): 

(U)  by  striking  out  "and"  and  the  semi- 
colon at  the  end  of  paragraph  (6); 

(ill)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  paragraph  (7)  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of a  semicolon;  and 

(iv)  by  adding  immediately  after  such 
paragraph  (7)  the  following: 

"(8)  pay  for  expenses  approved  by  him  for 
official  travel  without  regard  to  the  Federal 
Travel  Regulations  or  to  the  provisions  of 
subchapter  I  of  chapter  57  of  title  5,  United 
States  Code  (relating  to  rates  of  per  diem  al- 
lowances in  lieu  of  subsistence  expenses); 

"(9)  accept,  hold,  administer,  and  utilize 
gifts,  devises,  and  bequests  of  property,  both 
real  and  personal,  for  the  purpose  of  aiding 
or  facilitating  the  work  of  the  Office:  and 

"(10)  acquire,  by  purchase  or  exchange, 
not  more  than  two  passenger  motor  vehicles 
for  use  abroad,  except  that  no  vehicle  may 
be  acquired  at  a  cost  exceeding  $9,500.". 

(C)  Subsection  (b)(3).  (g),  and  (h)  are  re- 
pealed. 

(D)  Such  section  (including  the  section 
sldeheadlng)  is  further  amended— 

(I)  by  striking  out  "Special  Representative 
for  Trade  Negotiations"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"United  States  Trade  RepresenUtive"; 

(II)  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Special  Repre- 
sentatives for  Trade  Negotiations"  in  sub- 
section (b)(2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"Deputy  United  SUtes  Trade  RepresenU- 
tlves";  and 

(ill)  by  striking  out  "Deputy  Special  Rep- 
resenUtive" and  'TJeputy  Special  Repre- 
sentative for  Trade  Negotiations"  each 
place  it  appears  in  subsections  (bX2)  and 
(cK3)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Deputy 
United  States  Trade  Representative". 

(2KA)  The  chapter  heading  for  chapter  4 
of  title  I  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows:  

"CHAPTER  4— OFFICE  OP  THE  tJNlTED 

STATES  TRADE  REPRESENTATIVE". 

(B)  The  table  of  contents  of  such  Act  re- 
lating to  such  chapter  4  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 
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"CHArnsH  4  -OmcE  of  the  United  States 
T  tAOE  Representative 

"Sec.   141.  Office  of  the  United  States 
Trade  Repre  entative.". 

(SKA)   Se<tion   5312    of   title   5,   United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out: 

"Special  R  spresenUtive  for  Trade  Negoti- 
ations." 
and  insertin|  in  lieu  thereof 

"United  Stfctes  Trade  Representative.". 

(B)  Section  5314  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out: 

"Deputy     Special     Representatives     for 
Trade  Negotiations  (2)." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

"Deputy  United  States  Trade  Representa- 
tive (2).".      I 

CQHMITTEE  AKEMDMEMTS 

The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Clerk    will 


ample  is  passei 
the  current  syi 
senger  arrivlni 
checke(i  or  inti 
inspector.  Som( 
ports  are  ch' 
further  check 
riculture  officii 
course,  if  the 
citizen,  a  sep: 
migration  offi 
ous  studies  havi 
lective  system 


first    committee    amend- 


read  as  follows: 
amendment:  Page 
"$574,801,000" 


report 
ment. 

The  Cle 

Committed  amendment:  Page  3,  line  17, 
strike  out]  "$574,801,000"  and  insert 
"$568,801,1 

Mr.  RO^TENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair 
man,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  does 
support  the  committee  amendment.  As 
was  pointed  out,  this  was  thoroughly 
considered  by  the  committee  and  fa- 
vorably reported. 

AMENDMENT  OFTERD  BY  MR.  PRENZEL  TO  THE 
(X)MMITTEE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  ainendment  to  the  committee 
amendmeitt. 

The  Cleik  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Frenzel  to  the 
committee  amendment:  On  page  3.  line  18, 
strike  the  figure  "$568,801,000"  and  insert 
in  lieu  therfof  the  figure  "$530,524,000". 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
amendmeot  will  strike  the  authoriza- 
tion figure  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee— $568,801,000— and 
replace  it  with  the  figure  requested  by 
the  admirtlstration— $530,524,000. 
The  authorization  amount  requested 
istration  is  slightly  above 
r  1982  expenditures.  Al- 
is  represents  a  decrease  in 
it  is  my  belief  that  the  Cus- 
,ce  can  absorb  this  proposed 
through  careful  allocation 
of  resour<Jes  and  through  shifts  in  per- 
soimel  frim  bureaucratic  functions  to 
those  arfas  where  the  demand  for 
services  i$  greatest— such  as  entry  in- 
spection vid  drug  interdiction. 

Efforts  tare  already  underway  within 
Customs  lo  reduce  the  number  of  re- 
gional offices  from  nine  to  seven  and 
to  move  itiore  personnel  to  district  and 
port  positions.  This  is  an  approach 
long  advocated  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  am  confident  this 
policy  will  reduce  administrative  costs 
and,  in  Relieving  personnel  from  re- 
dundant'bureaucratic  functions,  will 
improve  the  ability  of  Customs  to  pro- 
vide morfe  direct  services  in  the  areas 
of  revenue  collection,  drug  enforce- 
ment, and  passenger  and  cargo  proc- 
essing.   I 


by  the 
fiscal    y 
though  t 
real  te: 
toms  Se: 
reduction 


ger  clearance.  Under 
m,  every  single  pas- 
by  boat  or  plane  is 
rviewed  by  a  customs 
times  bags  and  pass- 
ed separately  and  a 
a  Department  of  Ag- 
\  is  also  possible.  Of 
assenger  is  not  a  U.S. 
te  clearance  by  an  im- 
r  is  required.  Numer- 
shown  that  a  more  se- 
processing  passengers 
can  improve  efficiency  without  signifi- 
cantly affectini  the  number  of  viola- 
tions discovere{  by  customs  inspectors. 
An  important  area  for  cost  savings  is 
overtime.  Thq  problems  here  go 
beyond  individual  overtime  payments, 
which  I  will  address  in  a  separate 
amendment.  Further  improvements 
need  to  be  macle,  not  just  in  allocating 
overtime  amoijg  available  persormel, 
but  also  in  the  use  of  overtime  where 
regular  shifts  might  be  established.  Al- 
though cargo]  and  passenger  entry 
times  are  not  pound  to  a  9-to-5  work- 
day, these  schedules  often  can  be  de- 
termined ahead  of  time  and  on  a  regu- 
lar enough  basis  so  that  regular  shifts 
for  inspectors  can  be  structured  to 
meet  demand  without  resorting  to 
overtime. 

Another  problem  is  the  fact  that 
very  liberal  overtime  payments,  such 
as  the  paymen ;  of  double  time  in  most 
cases  and  requirements  for  4-hour 
block  payments,  provide  an  added  in- 
centive for  em  jloyees  to  demand  over- 
time work  ratlier  than  accept  a  regu- 
lar shift.  Ho\  fever,  the  structure  of 
overtime  payments  is  part  of  the  law 
not  being  discussed  today.  I  hope  that 
the  Ways  anc  Means  Committee,  in 
the  near  f  utui  e,  will  look  at  this  issue 
from  the  poin ;  of  view  of  equity  with 
other  Federal  employees  as  well  as 
cost  savings. 

Mr.  Chairmt  n,  in  my  view  the  $530.5 
million  recommended  by  the  adminis- 
tration is  a  tight  but  adequate  figure 
which  include$  $18  million  for  annual 
pay  increases.  Strict  budgets  are  diffi- 
cult but  necessary  if  we  are  to  achieve 
our  goal  of  b|-inging  spending  in  line 
with  revenues, 

I  urge  my 
amendment. 

At  this  po: 
lieve  the  pe; 
Service  are  g 


There 


efficienc  bs  can  be  achieved.  One  ex- 


)lleagues  to  support  my 


I  must  say  that  I  be- 
nnel  of  the  Customs 
d,  loyal  and  hard  work- 
ing. But  no  agency,  indeed  no  institu- 
tion, is  perfect.  We  can  do  better.  But 


we  can't  make 
we  try, 


ire  other  areas  where  greater 


D  1640 

Mr.  ROSTANKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  opposition  to  this 
amendment.  The  amendment  was 
before  the  committee  and  soimdly  de- 
feated. I  simply  wanted  to  point  that 
out  for  the  be  nef it  of  Members. 


spending  savings  unless 
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mJS"Vr^!if*'?^'/x/*^i**  ^  ^^?  ^^""^"  ,  ^  *^  ^'■^  «°*"«  ^  '■«'*"'*  ^'^  6"-  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  any  savings 

^    oo^^^  w'"-^!:""*^^^-  forcement,  reduce  revenue,  and  we  will  contemplated     by     this     amendment 

Mr.  BKOOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  be  the  net  loser,  not  only  in  law  en-  must  be  weighed  by  the  cosUy  and  ad- 
m  opposition  to  this  amendment,  forcement  but  the  net  loser  in  reve-  verse  effects  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
There  is  no  doubt  that  all  Federal  nue.  We  wUl  be  encouraging  people  ferred.  Accordingly,  I  urge  my  col- 
agencies-except  in  the  Defense  De-  that  are  doing  illegal  and  illicit  things,  leagues  to  vote  in  opposition  to  this 
partment— are  having  to  absorb  cut-  I  am  sure  my  friend  from  Miimesota  amendment 

backs  in  their  operations  because  of  (Mr.  Frenzel)  does  not  want  to  do  Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr  Chairman  will  the 
the  serious  budget  deficit  we  face.  But  that.  gentlemanyieid'  ^"*'™*"'  ^^  ^^^ 
there  comes  a  point  when  it  is  false  The  customs  agency,  the  Customs  Mr.  OILMAN."  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
economy  to  continue  to  hack  away  at  Service  is  a  very  unique  agency.   It  maiTfrom^wIs 

an  agericy.  When  reductions  in  person-  must  be  on  the  job  24  hours  a  day  in  Mr  KAZEN  Mr  Chairman.  I  rise  to 

nel  and  operating  costs  can  end  up  most  locations.  You  cannot  tell  an  air-  associtaTmiselfJ^th  fS^iU^th^ 

costing    money    and    preventing    an  plane  when  it  can  land  and  when  it  SemLi  hS  t^en  and  Sff  the  re 

agency  from  carrying  out  its  responsi-  cannot  land  or  load  and  unload;  you  ^^^tS^^^y^r^ tll^  m^J^' 

bilitles.  That  stage,  I  am  afraid,  has  cannot  teU  a  ship  to  hover  out  there  SJ  0^8^51) 

been  reached  in  the  case  of  the  U.S.  for  24  hours  while  we  round  up  a  cus-  i  rise  in  f ton  and  strong  onnn«itinn 

Customs  Service.  toms  agent.  You  have  to  be  there  to  to  t^a^eSe^                 opposition 

Its  budget  has  been  declining  for  service  it.  You  cannot  tell  somebody       Mr     ot?m7w     Mr     ^h.i t 

years  in  real  terms,  and  the  effect  of  that  is  smuggling  "Cut  it  out  because  th^k  thi^^miTf^r  iJ^            V 

the     gentleman     from     Minnesota's  we  cannot  put  somebody  on  overtime  SS^  v^fJ^S  tT/h^i^n.^  of  ^v 

amendment  would  be  to  force  a  sub-  to  check  up  on  you."  J^ae                               balance  of  my 

stuiti^  reduction   in   inspectors   and  So  it  is  that  serious  a  kind  of  thing  .  ««    pprratjo    Mr    on-ir^o^    t 

other  Customs  personnel.  And  this  at  we  are  talking  about  here.  Z^Ti'^  verraro.   Mr.   Chairman    I 

a  time  when  we  face  a  dangerous  and  l    trust    tliat    Members    wiU    vote  Hf*  ^  ^^^'i?^  support  of  maintaining 

growing  problem  of  drursmuggling,  agaixLuhe  S^eJJf SSSneT    '°''  S\SeTs"?LrrS'£r?S^d'!S^ 

and  when  we  are  trying  to  increase  our  The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex-  SjStion  of  S^^nSS  to  ^^ 

tourist  trade  and  our  volume  of  for-  nired  »T,*\:    ■    ^   any  amenoment  to  reduce 

eijm  trade  «     .-tt.,»«   .,     ^^  .  authorized  funding  for  the  Service. 

T*  .         \    *,                      .  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  This  revenue-generatine  asencv  which 

i\i^'irfll.ffll^^^e?™y_^°f."A^_«^^,  unanimous  consent  to  strike  the  last  enf orcL  X  vlSoii  UwJ  S7reguS 


an  agency  that  is  a  major  producer  of    word. 


tions  concerning  drugs,  border  protec- 


'Z'^uJV!'  «™"' Tr».5ury  'rom  The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objeetlon  to^  »d  t^iToU^Sn  m\iV  &  ^ 

make  In  its  biidffPt  ®   CHAIRMAN.    The   gentleman  on  Trade  has  acted  carefully  and  re- 

I  have  seen  the  wav  the  r„«t.nm«  ^^^  ^^"^  '^°^^  ^  recognized.  sponsibly    in    providing    an    adequate 

SenJce  ODeSUfta  mv  (StriS^d^  .  **'•  OILMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  funding  level  for  the  Service.  I  com- 

5Sve  it  il^r^  of  the^re  effSnJ  ^  oPPO^ition  to  the  amendment  by  mend    the    gentleman    from    Florida 

agencies    to    the    GtoveSSi^nt     It    ^  ^^  gentleman  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  (Mr.   Gibbons),   the  gentleman  from 

hiv?nl  i  hTrrt  Hm»  W^»^^»^  iVc  i^  FRENZEL),    which    would    reduce    the  New  York  (Mr.  DOWNEY),  the  gentle- 

wJrt  now  Do  ^t  criDDle^it  bv^o^f^  ^^^^^  °^  *""^«'  "^  contained  in  the  man  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Rosx^reow- 

Tor  fhS^rd<ft°oS2  c?t  Dro;ided  b v  Sf  ^^  '"^^"^^^  ^^  '^«  committee,  for  the  ski),  and  other  members  of  the  com- 

M^endLent                    provided  by  the  Customs  Service.  It  is  my  understand-  mittee  for  their  action. 

Mr   rnNART  v  Mr  «-v,oir»,or,   «,(!!  ^^  *^**  *^®  *^^  million  cut  proposed  President  Reagan  has  proposed  $530 

the  LntuJi«?^;i^     Chairman,  will  by  the  gentleman  would  result  in  the  million  in  funding  authorization  for 

Mr    wnSi?iS^ow«!«-T    T  „*oiH   f  elimination  of  over  1,500  customs  per-  the  Customs  Service,  which  the  com- 

™!rH;oH.^T?^r   11             L^       J  ^°""^^  ^^°^-  require  that  customs  be  mittee  in  its  wisdom  increased  to  $568 

my  d^tinguished  coUeague.  the  gentle-  reimbursed  by  other  agencies  serviced  million.  However,  some  Members  in 

M      ^^wt'^T^    Wr     ,^    *v.  by  customs  for  300  slots,  and  require  a  this  House  are  proposing  to  reduce 

,  17     ^^^^^^'^^    would    the    same  freeze  on  hiring  to  reduce  through  at-  committee  approved  customs  funding, 

logic   however   apply  to  the  IRS  and  trition  an  additional  800  slots.  What  would  be  the  effects  of  such  a 

would  the  gentleman  support  consider-  as  a  member  of  the  Subcommittee  move? 

ably  more  money  for  the  agents  of  the  on  Human  Resources  of  the  Commit-  According  to  the  Customs  Service 

Internal  Revenue  Service?  tee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  I  1,504    customs    employees    would    be 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Since  I  pay  my  taxes,  joined  last  year  with  several  of  my  col-  RIF'ed.  This  figure  could  rise  to  1  800 

I  certataly  wo£d^  leagues  in  a  hearing  at  the  Kennedy  if  the  plan  to  employ  300  workers  on  a 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair-  International  Airport  to  assess  the  ef-  reimbursible  basis  does  not  become  a 

man,  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  fects  there  of  reductions  in  customs  reality.  Through  a  hiring  freeze  and 

Florida  (Mr.  Gibbons).  personnel.  attrition,  an  additional  reduction  of 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  shall  be  brief.  No  Witnesses   representing   the   airline  800   employees    would   be   necessary, 

matter    how    you    cut    the    Frenzel  industry,  the  office  of  the  mayor  of  The  truly  shortsighted  result  of  this 

amendment  it  means  a  20-percent  re-  New  York,  the  chairman  of  the  Select  cut  would  be  a  reduction  of  almost 

duction  in  persoimel  in  this  very  im-  Committee  on  Narcotics,  and  various  1,200  customs  inspectors — our  Nation's 

portant  agency.  employee   associations   testified   that  frontline  defense  against  illegal  drug 

To  be  specific,  the  agency  tells  us  any  reduction  of  the  already  thinly  trafficking,    illegal    high    technology 

that  they  would  have  to  cut  1,200  posi-  stretched  customs  personnel,  just  at  export,  and  in  conjunction  with  INS, 

tions  out  of  a  total  of  6,800  positions  this  airport  alone,  would  have  a  mark-  illegal  immigration, 

for  customs  inspectors,  1.200  customs  edly  adverse  effect  on  processing  times  Candidate  Reagan  campaigned  with 

inspectors  would  have  to  be  cut;  65  of  air  travelers  and  freight,  and  on  ef-  a  pledge  to  reduce  the  size  of  Govem- 

patrol  officers  involved  in  law  enforce-  forts  to  apprehend  individuals  or  dan-  ment  and  get  it  off  the  backs  of  the 

ment  agencies  would  have  to  be  cut;  gerous  substances  entering  the  U.S.  il-  people.  Do  the  President  and  his  sup- 

100  import  specialists  would  have  to  be  legally  and  to  assess  properly  duties  porters    want    to    get    Government 

cut.  on  imported  articles.  agents  off  the  backs  of  drug  traff ick- 
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en  who  smuggle  their  contraband 
through  our  ports  of  entry  and  peddle 
it  in  the  streets  and  schoolyards  of  our 
cities  and  towns? 

Do  the  President  and  his  supporters 
want  to  get  import  specialists  off  the 
backs  of  foreign  exporters  wishing  to 
violate  import  quotas  and  undermine 
our  domestic  miu-kets? 

Do  the  Presided  and  his  supporters 
want  to  increase  the  already  lengthy 
processing  waits  which  must  be  en- 
dured by  foreign  visitors  wishing  to 
spend  time  and  money  visiting  the 
United  States. 

Do  the  President  and  his  supporters 
want  to  get  Federal  agents  off  the 
backs  of  those  who  illegaUy  attempt  to 
export  high  technology  to  E^astem 
bloc  countries? 

The  Customs  Service  estimates  that 
each  additional  dollar  invested  in  cus- 
toms personnel  represents  a  marginal 
return  of  $3  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  The 
cuts  proposed  by  the  administration 
and  its  supporters  in  this  House  are 
Just  another  example  of  false  economy 
of  Reaganomics.  If  they  are  successful 
in  their  efforts,  no  one  will  benefit  and 
the  entire  Nation  will  pay. 

I  strongly  urge  rejection  of  the 
amendment.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel)  to 
the  committee  amendment.  ^_ 

The  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  remaining  committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee  amendment:  Page  3,  strike 
lines  22  and  23  down  throush  line  7  on  page 
4  and  Insert: 

(c)  No  part  of  any  sum  that  is  appropri- 
ated under  the  authority  of  subsection  (b) 
may  be  used  to  Implement  any  procedure  re- 
lating to  the  time  of  collection  of  estimated 
duties  that  shortens  the  maximum  10-day 
deferment  procedure  In  effect  on  January  1, 
1981. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  firmly  in  support  of  the 
committee  amendment  and  as  chair- 
man request  a  favorable  vote  on  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  committee  amendment.  This 
amendment  removes  from  the  bill  as 
introduced  a  provision  maintaining 
the  cap  on  the  amount  of  overtime 
that  can  be  paid  an  individual  customs 
employee  and  raising  the  limit  from 
$20,000  to  $25,000. 

I  strongly  disagree  with  the  decision 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to 
remove  the  overtime  cap  from  the 
statute  governing  the  procedures  of 
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the  U.S.  Ctstoms  Service.  In  my  view, 
the  cap  Is  necessary  to  insure  effective 
management  of  overtime  and  to  con- 
trol abuses  that  have  plagued  the 
agency  in  the  past. 

Three  ye(u^  ago.  the  cap  was  put 
into  place  because  widespread  abuses 
in  the  assignment  and  authorization 
of  overtime!  had  come  to  our  attention 
and  because  we  had  received  many 
complaints  from  Customs  employees 
themselves  about  low  morale  and  dis- 
ruption in  their  home  lives  caused  by 
excessive  requirements  for  overtime 
work.  At  that  time,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  inspectors  to  earn  more  than 
$40,000  above  their  base  pay  in  over- 
time. In  ad^tion,  very  little  was  being 
done  to  distribute  overtime  fairly  and 
evenly  or  t^  make  use  of  regular  shift 
work  before  resorting  to  an  overtime 
schedule.    ' 

Even  un4er  the  existing  cap,  with 
base  salaried  now  averaging  $22,000,  an 
employee  can  earn  an  additional 
$22,000  in  Overtime.  This  doubling  is  a 
reasonable  limitation  and  certainly 
should  be  ^equate  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  Cu^ms  Service  and  to  fairly 
compensat^  those  required  to  work 
overtime  hiurs. 

I  might  ppint  out  here  that  doubling 
the  base  salary  in  overtime  does  not 
mean  an  mdividual  was  required  to 
work  twice]  the  hours.  The  minimiun 
amount  of] pay  that  can  be  made  for 
overtime  wprk  by  Customs  employees 
is  double  time.  The  common  basis  for 
overtime  i^ayment  to  other  Federal 
workers,  a:^  indeed  to  most  in  the  pri- 
vate sector,  is  time  and  a  half.  Work 
done  on  Sundays  and  holidays  for  the 
Customs  Service  requires  2  full  days 
pay  regardless  of  the  number  of  hours 
y  view,  the  Ciistoms  over- 
e  needs  to  be  carefully  re- 
I  hope  the  Ways  and 
Means  Cofnmittee  can  address  this 
issue  in  the  near  future. 

Maintaining  the  cap  achieves  several 
goals.  Fir$t  of  all,  it  requires  the 
agency  to  I  continually  monitor  over- 
time payments,  and  to  allocate  person- 
nel and  ot^er  resources  in  the  most  ef- 
ficient wat.  Alfo,  it  encourages  Cus- 
toms to  so,  up  staggered  work  shifts 
and  other  arrangements,  such  as  part- 
time  work,]so  as  to  meet  the  numerous 
and  varieq  demands  for  the  agency's 
ithout  resorting  to  over- 
y,  the  cap  insures  that 
.yments  are  evenly  distrib- 
uted amoiig  all  employees  who  must 
work  overtime  and  keeps  requests  for 
lOurs  to  predictable  and 
manageable  levels. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  some  addi- 
tional costs  associated  with  the  admin- 
istration of  the  cap.  Initially  the  Cus- 
toms Service  estimated  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  cap  to  be  about  $1  mil- 
lion a  year.  On  closer  examination  of 
that  f igur ;,  however,  we  find  it  is  in- 
flated by  certain  overtime  payments 
that  woull  be  made,  perhaps  even  at 


spent.  In 
time  struct 
viewed. 


services 

time. 

overtime 
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higher  levels,  uere  the  cap  not  in 
place.  In  any  »se.  these  costs  are 
more  than  offset  by  the  savings  in 
total  overtime  i^ayments.  which  have 
slowed  dramatically  as  the  result  of 
the  cap.  Of  course,  those  costs  neces- 
sary to  monitor]  and  control  overtime 
will  be  incurrea  whether  or  not  the 
cap  is  in  place. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Customs 
Service  for  the  strong  initiatives  it  has 
taken  over  the  last  few  years  in  order 
to  reduce  overtime  costs  and  improve 
the  management  of  services  provided 
on  an  overtime  basis.  They  can  point 
to  much  success  in  achieving  more  re- 
sponsible scheduling,  better  use  of 
part-time  employees,  and  eliminating 
abuses  in  the  assignment  and  authori- 
zation of  overtime.  However.  I  believe 
having  the  cap  I  in  place  insures  that 
customs  will  maintain  the  priority  on 
overtime  management  which  it  cur- 
renty  has.  i 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cap  has  proved 
most  effective  and  I  believe  it  should 
be  continued.  Itj  insures  accountability 
and  fiscal  resbonsibility  at  a  time 
when  budget  ratraints  and  rising  im- 
employment  demand  that  we  exercise 
very  close  oversight.  The  slight  in- 
crease in  the  c|ip  over  current  levels 
included  in  the  i  bill  as  introduced  will 
offset  the  effects  of  inflation  and 
other  uncontrollable  costs. 

I  urge  my  coilleagues  to  reject  the 
committee  amendment  and  thereby 
maintain  the  ofertime  cap  in  the  bill 
as  introduced. 

Mr.  Chairmai^,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time 

1650 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rostkn- 
KowsKi  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  5 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  bailey!  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BATTiKyI  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

I  want  to  restiite  again,  for  the  Mem- 
bers' benefit,  that  the  reason  for  the 
overtime  need  is  because  of  personnel 
caps  imder  which  the  Service  suffers, 
first  of  all.  That  is  No.  1. 

No.  2,  there  j  is  unanimity  between 
the  committee,  ia  vast  and  large  major- 
ity of  the  comiQittee,  and  the  adminis- 
tration and  the  Service  on  the  need  to 
support  and  v()te  "yes"  on  this  com- 
mittee amendnient  to  lift  the  overtime 


cap 

I  would  hopi 
quest  for  a  record 
port  it  very.  \(ery 
broadly. 

Mr.  DOWNUy 
the  gentleman 

Mr 
the  gentleman 

Mr.  DOWNEV 
ask  ourselves 


ROSTE  fKOWSKI. 


that  if  there  is  a  re- 
vote  that  we  sup- 
strongly  and  very 


Chairman,  will 


Mr, 
trield? 

I  yield  to 
■rom  New  York. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us 
questions.  The  gen- 


some  I 
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tleman  from  Minnesota  is  right. 
Indeed,  there  are  customs  inspectors 
who  make  a  great  deal  of  money.  Will 
the  reinstitution  of  the  cap  save 
money?  Answer:  No.  It  will  cost 
money.  The  reason  it  will  cost  money 
is  that  the  customs  officials  have  to 
move  around  customs  inspectors  from 
port  to  port,  airline  to  airline,  because 
of  the  cap. 

The  cap  costs  $1  million  additional 
to  administer.  So  there  is  no  cost  sav- 
ings involved.  If  emotionally  you  are 
happy  that  you  are  limiting  overtime, 
you  will  be  unhappy  to  know  that  you 
are  working  a  hardship  on  the  people 
who  want  to  come  into  this  country. 
We  cannot  control  the  weather,  we 
cannot  control  whether  or  not  ships 
come  fully  loaded  or  half  loaded.  We 
have  to  have  the  flexibility  to  move 
customs  inspectors  around  and  to  pay 
them  overtime  if  need  be.  That  is  what 
the  committee  has  done.  That  is  what 
the  administration  would  like. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  heard 
the  Frenzel  amendment  a  couple  of 
years  ago  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty 
good  idea,  and  I  agreed  with  the  gen- 
tleman. We  tried  it  out.  and  it  did  not 
work.  The  Carter  administration  asked 
us  to  take  the  cap  off.  Well,  the  Carter 
administration  may  not  have  been  be- 
lievable on  both  sides  of  this  aisle. 
Now  we  have  the  Frenzel  amendment 
again,  and  now  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration comes  in  and  says,  "Take  the 
cap  off."  Well,  you  have  got  both 
Democrat  and  Republican  administra- 
tions saying,  "Take  the  cap  off,  it  costs 
money,  it  adds  to  inefficiency,  it  does 
not  help  the  collection  of  customs,  it 
does  not  help  the  administration  of 
the  law." 

I  can  be  stubborn,  as  stubborn  as 
anybody  else,  but  there  is  no  sense 
running  in  the  face  of  a  bipartisan  re- 
quest to  remove  the  cap.  The  adminis- 
trators under  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration and  imder  the  Republican  ad- 
ministration have  also  come  in  and 
said,  "Take  the  cap  off.  It  unduly  ties 
our  hands.  We  spend  a  lot  of  money 
Just  spinning  our  wheels  on  paper- 
work. We  will  try  to  keep  the  overtime 
down  as  best  we  can  and  to  operate 
the  administration  efficiently."  I  be- 
lieve that  it  will.  I  think  we  ought  to 
give  them  a  chance.  But  we  have  tried 
the  proposal  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  (Mr.  Frenzel).  It  has  not 
worked.  It  has  been  Judged  by  all  sides 
not  to  work.  I  admire  the  tenacity  of 
the  gentleman  and  his  srong  feelings 
about  this  thing,  but  sometimes 
enough  is  enough— and  this  is  enough. 
•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  colleague  from  Minnesota 
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which  would  reimpose  an  overtinie  cap 
on  the  earnings  of  customs  Inspectors. 
The  elimination  of  the  overtime  cap 
has  been  requested  by  the  U.S.  Cus- 
toms Service  because  it  impedes  the 
law  enforcement  responsibility  of  cus- 
toms and  seriously  hampers  revenue 
collection  efforts. 

The  overtime  cap  does  not  reduce 
customs  pajrroll  costs,  nor  does  it 
reduce  the  amount  of  overtime  re- 
quested by  carriers.  The  cap  merely 
prohibits  employees  who  want  to  work 
additional  overtime  from  doing  so. 
while  forcing  other  customs  employees 
who  do  not  wish  to  work  longer  hours 
to  do  so. 

The  overtime  cap,  while  not  saving 
any  money,  has  created  serious  morale 
problems  among  workers  and  serious 
administrative  difficulties  for  Federal 
managers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  the  abuses 
that  led  to  the  imposition  of  an  over- 
time cap  have  been  eliminated 
through  administrative  changes  in  the 
assignment  of  overtime.  A  legislative 
overtime  cap  would  only  impede  the 
efficiency  and  productivity  of  the  cus- 
toms inspectors.  I  urge  the  House  to 
reject  this  amendment  and  support 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee.*     

•  Ms.  FE31RARO.  Blr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota, and  in  support  of  the  legislation 
as  reported  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  on  April  29. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  overtime  cap  has 
served  its  purpose.  The  Congress  cor- 
rectly objected  to  the  fact  that  neces- 
sary overtime  was  not  being  allocated 
among  all  inspectors.  That  problem 
has  now  been  corrected. 

The  administrative  problems  associ- 
ated with  the  overtime  cap  actually 
add  to  administrative  costs  and  hurt 
both  the  employees  and  the  Service. 
Seventy  percent  of  the  overtime  costs 
are  borne  by  the  carriers,  not  by  the 
Government.  In  fact,  the  cap  can  actu- 
ally cost  taxpayers  money.  Because  of 
these  facts,  I  support  elimination  of 
the  cap. 

However,  there  is  a  more  straightfor- 
ward solution  to  the  problem.  If  we 
provide  the  Customs  Service  with  ade- 
quate funds  and  staffing,  the  overtime 
cap  would  not  be  a  problem.  With  ade- 
quate staffing,  employees  would  not 
be  forced  to  work  overtime.  More  in- 
spectors could  be  hired,  which  would 
relieve  some  of  the  massive  unemploy- 
ment we  have  in  this  coimtry.  It  would 
relieve  inspectors  of  regular,  exhaus- 
tive overtime  and  aid  the  inspection 
process  at  the  same  time. 

I  have  been  a  consistent  critic  of  pro- 
posed reductions  in  the  budget  of  the 
U.S.  Customs  Service.  It  makes  abso- 
lutely no  sense  to  impose  unnecessary 
personnal  restrictions  on  this  agency 
when  the  workload  is  increasing.  Be- 
cause the  Customs  Service  generates 


millions  of  dollars  for  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury it  is  important  to  not  haaxpet  the 
efficient  administration  of  the  agency. 

The  cap  has  served  its  purpose  and 
should  be  removed.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  oppose  the  amendment  and 
support  the  committee  reported  legis- 
lation.* 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  has  been  debated  eloquently 
by  my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Gibbows).  and  other 
members  of  the  committee.  It  certain- 
ly is  less  economical  to  have  people 
waiting  to  unload  ships  in  harbors 
which  are  understaffed  by  customs  in- 
spectors. That  would,  unfortunately, 
be  the  thrust  of  the  position  taken  by 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 

As  I  understand  the  parliamentary 
situation,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  vote  "aye" 
is  to  support  the  committee  and  its 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  question  is  on  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  ayes 
appear  to  have  it. 

RBCORSKD  VOTE 

Mr.    FRENZEL.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  220.  noes 
178.  not  voting  34.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  151] 
AYES— 220 


AckUbbo 

Derwlnski 

Hall.  Ralph 

Akaka 

Dicks 

Hall.  Sam 

Albosta 

DlnceU 

Hanee 

Alezuider 

Dixon 

Harkln 

Andenon 

Donnelly 

Hawkins 

Dorxan 

Heckler 

Annunzio 

Dougherty 

Heftel 

Anthony 

Downey 

Hertel 

Applecate 

Dwyer 

Hightower 

Aapln 

HoUenbeck 

AtUiuon 

Dyson 

Holt 

BaUey  (PA) 

Early 

Horton 

Barnard 

Eckart 

Howard 

Barnes 

Edgar 

Hoyer 

BeUenson 

Edwards  (AL) 

Huckaby 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hughes 

BevUl 

Evans  (OA) 

Hutto 

Blacei 

Evans  (OI) 

Ireland 

Bingham 

Pary 

Jacobs 

Bo««« 

FaseeU 

Jtffords 

Boland 

Fazio 

Jones  (NO 

Boner 

Jones  (TN) 

Bonlor 

Fields 

Kastenmeler 

Honker 

FUppo 

Kasen 

Bowen 

Florio 

Kemp 

Breaux 

Foglietta 

Kennelly 

Brodhead 

Foley 

Klldee 

Brookii 

Ford  (MI) 

Kogovaek 

Brown  <CA) 

Ftord(TN) 

LaFalce 

Burton,  PhUUp 

Byron 

Frank 

lieath 

Carman 

Frost 

Lehman 

Carney 

Fuqua 

Leiand 

ChappeU 

Garcia 

Lent 

Chisholm 

Omydoa 

LevitM 

ClMxen 

(Gephardt 

Lewis 

Coelho 

Gibbons 

Uvingston 

Coleman 

OUnuui 

LoefOer 

CoUlnsdL) 

Gingrich 

Long  (LA) 

Conte 

Oonalex 

Lons(MD) 

Conyers 

Oore 

LowTy(WA) 

Coyne,  WUUam 

Oradison 

Luken 

Daachle 

Markey 

Davis 

Gray 

Martin  (NT) 

delaGara 

Ouarinl 

Matsui 

Delliims 

Hall  (OH) 

Mattoz 
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Mkvroulei 
MeCnrdy 

KcBwen 
McHiisb 
Mtea 

MUIcrCCA) 

ICineU 

Mlnlsh 

Moakley 

MoUnmrl 

MoUohan 

Murtlu 

NelMn 

Nichols 

Nowak 

Oakw 

Obentar 

Obey 

Ottiuger 

Oslcy 

PaiTte 

Patman 

Pattenon 

Pepper 

Ferklni 

Pickle 


Archer 

Badham 

Bafalli 

Baaey  (MO) 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benedict 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BlUey 

Bouquard 

BrlnUey 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

dinger 

CoaU 

Conable 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amoun 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daub 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emerv 

EnglibA. 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans (LA) 

Fiedler 

Flndley 

Ttoh 

Pithian 

Vonythe 

Fountain 

Frenael 

Ollckman 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Orisham 
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Prtee 

Rangel 

RatcMord 

Rinaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Roae 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roybal 

RUaSO 

Sabo 

Savage 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Snowe 

Solacz 

St  Oermain 

Stark 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

NOES— 178 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

Hamilton 

Hammenehmldt 

Hansen  (IDr 

Hansen  (ITT) 

Hatcher 

Hendon 

Hner 

Hillls 

HoplLins 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

LatU 

Leach 

LeBoutiUier 

Lee 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Ma^ull 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McDonald 

McKlnney 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

O'Brien 

Panetta 

Pashayan 

Paul 

Pease 


Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tkusln 

Ttaxler 

UdaU 

Vento 

Walgren 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitley 

Williams  (MT) 

Wilson 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


Petri 

Porter 

Pritchard 

PuraeU 

QuiUen 

Rallsback 

Reguls 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rogers 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schulze 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Staton 

Stump 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Volkmer 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Weber  (MN) 

Whitehurst 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wolpe 

Wylie 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 


NOT  VOTlNG-34 


Crockett 

Dowdy 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Fenwtek 

Oejdenson 

Oinn 

Ooldwater 

Doodling 


Richmond 

Scheuer 

Smith  (AL) 

Stratton 

Trible 

Vander  Jagt 

Zablocki 


Messrs. 
ROTH. 
TAUKE, 
changed 
"no." 

Messrs. 
PARRIS, 
OINGRIClE 


Hartnett 
Hefner 
HoUand 
Marks 

McOrath 
MitcheU  (MD) 
Moffett 
Peyser 
Rahall 

a  1610 


WOLPE,  SHUSTER,  and 
1  drs.       BOUQUARD,       Mr. 

and  Mr.  SHAMANSKY 
tfieir   votes   from   "aye"    to 
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Addabbo 


\  ENTO,  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR., 

^OOOVSEK,  BIAOGI.  and 

changed  their  votes  from 


"no"  to  "aj  e 

So  the  qommittee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The    resiat 
nounced  aa  i 


of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded. 


D  1720 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendmen  s  in  order  under  the  rule? 
ROfTENKOWSKI.    The    com- 
no  further  amendments. 


AuColn 

Blanchard 

Boiling 


Broomfield 
Brown  (OH) 
Burton,  John 


aay 

Collins  (TX) 
Coyne,  James 


Mr 
mittee  hai 
Mr.  Chairn  tan 

The  CH/  IRMAN.  If  not,  under  the 
rule,  the  O  >mniittee  rises. 

Accordin  [ly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  I  peaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright)  t  aving  assuimed  the  chair, 
Mr.  LowRi  of  Washington,  Chairman 
of  the  Con  mittee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  Stiite  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
6094)  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  international  Trade  Commis- 
sion, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and 
the  Office]  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative fpr  fiscal  year  1983,  and  for 
other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution!  503,  he  reported  the  bill 
back  to  th<^  House  with  sundry  amend- 
ments adopted  by  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole 

The  SPI  AKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  1  he  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendmen  t?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gi  os. 

The  ame  idments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPI  3AKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  i ;  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  read  ttg  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  i  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  t  ime. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  it  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  p^o  tempore  annoimced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yea»  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  volte  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  337,  nays 
67,  not  vol  ing  28,  as  follows: 


Alboeta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Biaggl 

Bingham 

Blanchard 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Burgener 

Burton,  PhlUip 

Byron 

Campbell 

(barman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  William 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Oaiza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DingeU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dsrmally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 
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Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Ev«is(IA) 

Evans  (IN) 

FaiK 

Fai;«U 

Failo 

Fet  wick 

Per  raro 

FieUer 

FinUey 

FisU 

Pitliian 

PUipo 

Flo  10 

FoflletU 

Polsy 

Foi  il  (MI) 

Foi  i  (TN) 

Pomythe 

Foitntaln 

Po*ler 

Frensel 

Pre  It 

Fu(  ua 

Oaida 

Oafdos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GlUnan 

Gidgrich 

Gli^kman 

Gotizalez 

(joi'e 

Gridlson 

Griy 

Grien 

Hagedom 
Hajl  (OH) 
Ha)l.  Ralph 
H&tl.  Sam 
Hatnllton 
Halnmerschmidt 
Hi 
Ha^kin 

[lett 
Hatcher 
Hahrklns 
Hetkler 
Hefner 
Hettel 
Hekel 
Hightower 
Hifer 
HilU 
Hollenbeck 


Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA} 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marks 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Blatsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCoUum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MineU 

Mlnlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

MoaUey 

Mollnari 

MoUohan 

Moore 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Roberts  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santinl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulze 


Schumer 

Stark 

Whitehurst 

Seiberiinr 

Staton 

WhiUey 

Shamansky 

Stokes 

Whltten 

Shannon 

Studds 

WUUama(MT) 

Sharp 

Swift 

WUliams  (OH) 

Shaw 

Synar 

WUson 

Shelby 

Tauke 

Wlrth 

Shuster 

Tauzin 

Wolf 

Simon 

Thomas 

Wolpe 

Skelton 

Traxler 

Wortley 

Smith  (LA) 

Trible 

Wright 

Smith  (NE) 

UdaU 

Wyden 

Smith  (NJ) 

Vento 

Yates 

Smith  (PA) 

Walgren 

Yatron 

Snowe 

Wampler 

Young  (AK) 

Solaiz 

Washington 

Young  (PL) 

Spence 

Waxman 

Young  (MO) 

St  Oermain 

Weber  (OH) 

Zeferetti 

Stangeland 

Weiss 

Stanton 

White 
NAYS-67 

Archer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Robinson 

BaUey  (MO) 

Hendon 

Roemer 

Bliley 

Hubbard 

Rudd 

Brown  (CO) 

Jeffries 

Sensenbrenner 

BroyhlU 

Johnston 

Shumway 

BuUer 

Kindness 

SUjander 

(Aieney 

Lee 

Skeen 

Craig 

Loeffler 

Smith  (OR) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Lujan 

Snyder 

Crane.  Philip 

Luken 

Solomon 

Daniel,  Dan 

Madigan 

Stenholm 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Marlenee 

Stump 

Dannemeyer 

Martin  (IL) 

Taylor 

Derwinski 

McDonald 

Volkmer 

Dreier 

Michel 

Walker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Montgomery 

Watkins 

Emerson 

Moorhead 

Weaver 

Fields 

Mottl 

Weber  (MN) 

Oramm 

Pashayan 

Whlttaker 

Oregg 

Paul 

Winn 

Orisham 

QuUlen 

Wylie 

Ounderson 

Ritter 

' 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roberts  (KS) 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

AuCoin 

Erlenbom 

Moffett 

BoUing 

Ertel 

Peyser 

Broomfield 

Prank 

RahaU 

Brown  (OH) 

Oejdenson 

Scheuer 

Burton.  John 

Oinn 

Smith  (AL) 

Clay 

Ooldwater 

Stratton 

CoUlns  (TX) 

Goodling 

Vander  Jagt 

Coyne,  James 

HoUand 

Zablocki 

Crockett 

LeBoutUlier 

Dowdy 

MitcheU  (MP) 

D  1730 

Mr.  MARLENEE  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


D  1740 


Mr. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 
RUSSO.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 


unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislation  which  was  currently  under 
consideration  and  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRTHA).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mrs.  FENWICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
rollcall  no.  151,  I  was  unavoidably  de- 
tained. If  I  had  been  present,  my  vote 
would  have  been  recorded  as  "nay." 


REQUEST  FOR  CORRECTION  OP 
VOTING  RECORD 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  May  27,  1982,  Representa- 
tive Steny  Hoter  introduced  an 
amendment  to  House  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 345  to  increase  the  fiscal  year 
1983  pay  adjustment  cap  for  Federal 
civilian  employees  from  4  to  5  percent. 
Although  I  was  present  during  the 
subsequent  rollcall,  I  am  listed  in  the 
official  Record  of  the  day  as  not 
voting.  I  was  present  and  voted  "aye." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  per- 
manent Record  for  May  27,  1982,  be 
corrected  by  listing  my  name  and  af- 
firmative vote  after  rollcall  No.  119. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  9, 
1982,  I  was  recorded  as  not  voting  on 
the  Myers  amendment  as  amended  by 
the  Schroeder  amendment.  I  was 
present  and  I  voted  "aye."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  permanent 
Record  for  June  9,  1982,  be  corrected 
by  listing  my  name  and  affirmative 
vote  after  rollcall  No.  136. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the 
electronic  voting  device  be  examined 
to  determine  the  cause  of  these  appar- 
ent malfunctions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman's  statement  will  appear  in 
the  Record  but  the  Chair  cannot  en- 
tertain the  request. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUC^ED  TO 
SETTLE  FIRST  OUTSTANDING 
INDIAN    LAND    CLAIM    IN    CON- 

NEcrricuT 

(Mr.  OEJDENSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  settles  the  first  outstanding 
Indian  land  claim  in  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut. The  entire  congressional  del- 
egation from  Connecticut  is  cosponsor- 
ing  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Indian 
CHaims  Settlement  Act  as  a  reaffirma- 
tion of  Connecticut's  policy  which  up- 
holds the  constitutional  rights  of 
Native  Americans.  The  delegation 
feels  that  this  proposed  settlement  is 
equitable,  amicable,  and  is  a  precedent 
of  our  State. 

The  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribe  has 
held  title  to  their  present  State  reser- 
vation for  over  250  years.  Before  that 
their  control  extended  to  a  much 
greater  domain.  In  the  course  of  their 
recorded  history  successive  genera- 
tions have  derived  their  living  from 
this  reservation.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  the  present  leadership  of  the 
tribe  should  seek  to  continue  this 
policy  of  self-sufficiency  and  negotiate 
a  land  settlement  that  is  least  disrup- 
tive to  aU  involved. 

In  1976.  the  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Tribe  brought  a  suite  against  certain 
property  owners  in  Ledyard,  Conn. 
The  basic  claim  raised  by  the  tribe  is 


that  past  transfers  of  land  to  private 
homesteaders  were  invalid  because  the 
U.S.  Congress  failed  to  approve  these 
transfers  in  accordance  with  the  non- 
intercourse  provision  of  the  Indian 
Trade  and  Intercourse  Act  of  1790. 
The  essential  element  of  this  claim  re- 
mains that  allegation  that  the  failure 
of  the  U.S.  explicitly  to  approve  the 
transfers  renders  the  prior  transfers  of 
land  invalid. 

Specifically,  the  Ledyard  property 
owners  have  agreed  to  transfer  800 
acres  of  undeveloped  land  to  the  Ma- 
shantucket Pequot  Tribe.  All  the  prop- 
erty owners  have  agreed  to  this  settle- 
ment and  they  still  reserve  the  right 
to  not  seU  their  property  if  they  so 
choose.  The  Mashantucket  Pequot 
Indian  Claims  Settlement  Act  estab- 
lishes a  Federal  trust  for  the  purpose 
of  land  acquisition  by  the  tribe  as 
agreed  to  in  the  settlement.  As  a  feder- 
ally recognized  tribe,  'the  Pequots 
would  then  be  entitled  to  all  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  accompany  such 
recognition.  This  bill  extinguishes  all 
aborglnal  title  to  land  and  subjects  the 
tribe  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States 
regarding  Indians.  This  agreement,  to 
be  legal  and  valid,  requires  this  imple- 
menting legislation  by  the  Congress. 

This  legislation  reverses  a  trend  in 
Indian  land  settlements  by  increasing 
the  State's  involvement.  Connecticut 
provides  monetary  and  inkind  services 
to  its  tribes  and  has  recently  granted 
the  Mashantucket  Pequot  20  acres  of 
their  ancient  burial  ground. 

The  essential  concept  to  this  bill  is 
that  minorities  must  always  be  afford- 
ed their  rights  under  the  Constitution. 
Majorities  wiU  always  rule  the  way  in 
a  democratic  process,  but  the  laws  of 
the  Constitution  uphold  and  guaran- 
tee the  rights  of  minorities  to  due 
process  and  the  right  to  be  treated  as 
equals  in  any  legal  claims.  This  bill,  as 
introduced  with  u-animous  support  by 
the  congressional  delegation,  upholds 
the  rights  of  the  Mashantucket  Pe- 
quots to  receive  land  entitled  to  them, 
to  negotiate  a  settlement  with  proper- 
ty owners,  and  to  become  a  federally 
recognized  tribe. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  reaf- 
firms our  State's  commitment  to 
Indian  self-determination  and  the  ex- 
ercise of  all  their  rights  as  guaranteed 
imder  the  Constitution.  The  Governor 
endorses  this  legislation  as  well  as  the 
State  general  assembly.  We  are 
pleased  to  represent  the  Mashan- 
tucket Pequots  in  the  introduction  and 
representation  of  this  law  before  the 
Congress.  I  hope  my  colleagues  Join  us 
in  supporting  this  bilL 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

ICr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  ma- 
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terlal  on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  speech  today  by  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rxuss). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER 

REACTOR 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman   from    New    Hampshire    (Mr. 
OtucoG)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  OREOO.  Mr.  Spealcer,  I  rise 
today,  along  with  other  Members  to 
discuss  in  this  foriun  the  issue  of  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.  This 
forum  has  heard  this' issue  before.  It 
has  been  described  as  an  "economic 
Edsel,"  but  I  think  it  is  important  that 
we  reaffirm  the  problems  which  this 
program  has  and  the  need  to  eliminate 
this  program  and  the  funding  that 
goes  with  it. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is 
a  fast  metal  liquid  reactor,  and  it  was 
created  in  the  early  1970's  for  the  pur- 
pose of  addressing  what  was  then  per- 
ceived as  our  energy  needs  in  the  late 
1990's  and  in  the  early  years  of  next 
century,  after  the  year  2000. 

In  order  for  a  breeder  reactor  to 
work  effectively,  however.  It  requires  a 
great  deal  of  capital  infusion,  and  the 
basic  theory  behind  breeder  reactors  is 
that  the  amount  of  lutuilum  will  be  in 
limited  supply  and.  therefore,  you 
need  a  breeder  in  order  to  get  maxi- 
mum use  out  of  the  uranium  because 
they  use  a  great  deal  less  uranium 
than  light  water  reactors  which  are 
presently  in  use  today. 

However,  the  basic  philosophy  as- 
simies  that  uranium  will  be  reduced  in 
availability,  and  it  has  become  clear, 
as  the  needs  of  the  nuclear  energy  in- 
dustry have  expanded  in  the  1970's 
and  going  into  the  1980's,  that  the  pro- 
jections of  uranium  availability  in  the 
early  1970's  were  totidly  off  base.  In 
order  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder  re- 
actor to  be  a  commercially  competitive 
economic  energy  producer,  the  cost  of 
uranium  would  have  to  be  about  $165 
a  pound;  today  uranium  is  selling  for 
about  $25  a  pound. 

When  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor was  originally  conceived  it  was 
going  to  cost  $400  million.  Today,  in 
the  last  hearings  which  we  had  on  this 
subject  in  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology,  it  was  projected  that 
it  would  cost  about  $3.5  billion.  That  is 
without  any  construction  occurring  on 
the  site.  It  is  very  likely  in  fact  that 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  will 
cost  close  to  $7  billion. 

When  it  was  originally  conceived, 
the  Industry  of  this  country  which  was 
to  participate  in  it  agreed  to  take  a  50- 
percent  share  and  to  pay  over  $200 
million  of  the  cost.  WeU,  the  industry 
has  maintained  that  payment  at  about 


$270  millloA.  but  it  has  not  continued 
its  commitfient  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost.  Later  I  on  in  this  special  order  a 
Member  oH  the  House.  Congressman 
Wolfe.  I  believe  will  address  the  spe- 
cifics of  th 

Further,  Ithe  cost  of  buUding  this 
type  of  energy  production  form  will 
mean  draining  off  of  resources  from 
other  form  of  energy  suid  will  mean 
that  the  industry,  the  nuclear  industry 
specifically,  will  become  highly  de- 
pendent on  Federal  subsidy.  Congress- 
man Webe*  from  Minnesota  later  in 
this  specia)  order  is  going  to  address 
the  problems  with  that  fact. 

There  are  a  lot  of  reasons  why 
Clinch  Rlvftr  simply  should  not  go  for- 
ward, but  obe  of  the  most  important.  I 
think,  outride  of  the  pure  economic 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  viable  program  in 
comparison  with  other  forms  of 
energy,  is  that  it  is  absorbing  a  huge 
amount  of  the  R.  &  D.  dollars  which 
are  available  for  energy.  In  fact,  if  you 
take  all  tl^  R.  &  D.  money  available 
for  solar,  fvind,  geothermal,  and  low 
head  hydrt),  you  have  only  about  a 
hsOf  of  the  money  that  is  being  spent 
this  year  on  Clinch  River. 

Further,  the  Energy  Department,  in 
its  own  aasessment  of  what  type  of 
energy  soiirces  we  should  be  looking 
at.  "has  rat^d  Clinch  River  as  being  a 
very  low  priority.  In  fact,  to  quote 
from  the  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board,  th^ir  conclusions  on  Clinch 
River  werf  that  ERAB— the  Energy 
Research  Advisory  Board— believes 
that  the  construction  of  a  breeder  re- 
actor demDnstration  program  at  this 
time  is  nob  an  urgent  priority  and  thus 
imder  cunjent  budget  constraints  rec- 
onunends  that  such  a  demonstration 
be  "delayed  until  a  further  time." 

And  in  foUowup  comments  on  this 
point,  thve  was  the  further  point 
made  by  Mr.  Thomas  Cochran  that— 

Because  XRAB  was  under  an  extremely 
tight  schedaie  to  complete  this  exercise,  no 
time  was  m^de  available  to  provide  for  a  ma- 
jority decislDn  of  the  minority  view. 

Consequently,  the  following  com- 
ments by  one  member  are  appropriate: 
In  order  to  counter  the  majority  view  that 
"sufficient  ,  .  .  uranium  supplies  exists  to 
satisfy  projected  levels  of  electric  demand 
for  at  lea.  40  years  and  possibly  well 
beyond,"  tl  e  minority  states  that  "no  one 
can  adequitely  predict  what  course  the 
future  will  1  ake  with  respect  to  energy." 

Then  the  members  proceeds  to 
present  m  own  high'  nuclear  growth 
scenario. 

This  has  the  effect  of  exhausting  low-cost 
uranium  sooner  than  otherwise  projected, 
thus  making  an  earlier  commitment  to  a 
breeder  demonstration  plant  more  persua- 
sive. I 

The  slmjtle  response  to  this  argument  is 
that  when  One  is  one  ordering  any  new  reac- 
tors—        I 

Indeed  ihere  has  not  been  a  new  re- 
actor ordered  since  1978— 
one  Is  not  going  to  run  out  of  uranium. 
This,  the  Current  reality.  Is  consistent  with 


the  low  nuclear 
recent  energy 
the  Energy 
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The  Clinch  ^Iver  breeder  reactor, 
even  it  if  were  viable  as  a  commercial 
energy  source,  would  make  no  sense  in 
today's  econom^  in  that  it  drains  off 
such  a  great  ainount  of  funds  from 
other  needed  re^arch  areas  or  energy 
alternatives.       I 

Further.  I  think  it  is  important  to 
point  out  that  this  is  not  an  issue  of 
nuclear  versus!  antinuclear  feelings. 
There  has  been  J  a  lot  of  discussion  and 
I  think  a  lot  off  people  react  to  this 
issue  purely  oil  a  pronuclear/antinu- 
clear  position,    j 

From  my  position  that  makes  no 
sense.  J 

I  come  from  the  State  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. We  have  In  New  Hampshire  S^- 
brook  Station  Which  has  become,  un- 
fortunately, thf  lightning  rod  of  the 
issue  of  nuclear  power  In  the  light 
water  reactor  a^a  in  this  couintry. 

I  support  the  completion  of  Sea- 
brook  and  yet.  although  I  support  the 
completion  of  Seabrook,  and  I  support 
the  use  of  light  Iwater  nuclear.  I  simply 
cannot  support  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  for  it  is  a  program 
which  makes  absolutely  no  sense,  both 
from  an  ecotlomic  standpoint  and 
from  a  standpcjint  of  looking  at  alter- 
nate sources  of  jenergy. 

Mr.  BETHUffE.  Bfr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  )rleld? 

Mr.  OREOG.  At  tills  time  I  would 
yield  to  the  gentlenum  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bethtthc). 

Mr.  BETHUltE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  jrleldink. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  \fell.  I  would  also  like  to 
compliment  hlA  colleagues,  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  (Blrs. 
ScHKziDER)  anp  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota  (Mr.  Weber)  for  drawing 
my  attention '  to  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  issue  last  year. 

Like  many  Miembers.  I  had  looked  at 
this  issue.  We  thought  we  had  looked 
at  It  closely  btit  then,  when  you  and 
yoiu*  colleagues  came  into  the  Con- 
gress last  year  and  got  after  this  issue 
like  a  buzzsaw,  you  brought  out  some 
points  that  had  not  been  made  before. 
I  was  persuaded  by  the  arguments 
that  you  made  to  change  my  position 
on  Clinch  River  because  I  had  voted 
for  it  when  I  first  came  to  Congress 
from  1979. 

I  think  the  points  you  make  are  so 
persuasive  that  other  Members  may 
very  well  Join  this  growing  rank  of 
people  who  ar^  going  to  oppose  what  I 
think  is  a  wasteful  project. 

The  point  on  the  findings  you  have 
made  about  electric  demand  now  drop- 
ping as  people  are  conserving  in  re- 
sponse to  the  price  rise  to  the  maricet 
level,  the  poii^  that  you  make  about 


our  uranium  supplies,  certainly  had  an 
impact  on  my  thinking  and  I  think 
should  have  an  impact  on  the  mem- 
bership generally. 

The  utilities  industry  started  out  at 
a  50-percent  contribution  level  on  this 
project  and  now  it  is  down  to  less  than 
10  percent.  I  think  the  reason  is  clear, 
that  the  private  enterprise  sector  has 
determined  that  there  is  no  market  for 
this  and  they  simply  refuse  to  put 
their  own  money  at  risk  in  the  project. 

So  now  I  think  we  have  another 
clear  example  of  that  corporate  wel- 
fare which  is  growing  so  quickly  in  the 
country  and  which  you  and  your  col- 
leagues have  helped  dig  out  other  ex- 
amples that  need  to  be  stopped. 

This  is  the  time  for  austerity  and  so 
the  overriding  question  that  Members 
must  deal  with  is  why  give  money  now 
to  such  a  wasteful  project. 

I  hope  other  Members  are  watching 
here  tonight  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a 
contagion  set  in  as  a  result  of  this  spe- 
cial order  that  will  sweep  across  the 
membership  and  cause  the  gentleman 
and  his  colleagues  to  be  successful  in 
their  effort. 

Once  again  I  compliment  you. 

Mr.  GREOO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  appreciate  him  taking 
the  time  to  spei^  on  this  very  impor- 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Rhode  Island  (Mrs. 
SuuN  eider). 

Mrs.  SCHNEIDER.  I,  too,  would  like 
to  commend  my  colleague  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  enlightened  second  look  at 
this  Issue.  I  can  guarantee  the  gentle- 
man that  given  the  respect  he  has  in 
this  body  there  will  be  many  other  of 
our  colleagues  who  will  also  see  the 
light  and  follow  in  the  gentleman's 
footsteps. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  my  col- 
league from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Gregg)  for  calling  for  this  special 
order  which  gives  us  yet  another  op- 
portunity to  discuss  this  very  vital 
issue,  an  issue  on  which  we  will  be 
hearing  more  in  the  next  couple  of 
months. 

This  morning,  we  met  with  the  Tax- 
payer's Coalition  Against  Clinch 
River,  an  umbrella  organization  of 
public  interest  groups  that  have 
banded  together  in  a  common  cause — 
fighting  for  an  end  to  Federal  invest- 
ment in  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor. Since  we  pledged  to  the  coalition 
that  we  would  represent  their  cause  in 
the  Congress,  it  seems  only  fitting  for 
us  to  reopen  the  debate  today  on 
whether  there  is  a  future  for  Clinch 
River  in  the  Federal  budget. 

Last  year,  we  came  the  closest  ever 
to  defeating  the  Clinch  River  project 
in  the  House.  This  year,  we  won't  be 
changing  our  basic  argument— that 
the  Clinch  River  project  is  an  over- 
priced   investment    in    an    irrelevant 


technology  that  is  based  on  outdated 
assumptions  about  our  need  for  new 
electrical  generating  capacity.  What 
we  do  look  forward  to  presenting  to 
the  House  this  year  will  be  the  new 
evidence  in  support  of  our  position. 

There  is  plenty  of  it.  Let  us  take  Just 
one  example,  the  steam  generator. 
Last  year,  the  House  Conunerce  Inves- 
tigation Subcommittee  found  that  the 
steam  generators  ordered  for  the 
Clinch  River  plant  were  beset  with 
cost  ovemins  and  contracting  irregu- 
larities. Clinch  River  supporters  were 
able  to  drown  out  the  investigation 
with  a  series  of  angry  denials.  "None 
of  these  charges  have  been  substanti- 
ated," we  were  told  on  the  floor.  "The 
managers  of  this  project  have  kept  a 
close  eye  on  the  taxpayers'  ftmds." 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
apparently  found  otherwise.  In  a 
series  of  followup  investigations,  the 
GAO  has  confirmed  what  the  subcom- 
mittee investigation  suggested  last 
year. 

The  first  GAO  report,  issued  in 
March,  could  find  no  explanation  for 
DOE'S  sudden  decision  to  switch  the 
contract  award  for  the  development  of 
the  steam  generator,  and  to  agree  to 
pick  up  all  cost  overruns.  The  result 
was  a  disaster.  The  GAO  confirms 
that  DOE  had  contracted  for  the  de- 
livery of  11  steam  generators  by  April 
of  1980  at  a  cost  of  $56  million.  By  No- 
vember of  last  year,  only  one  unit  had 
been  delivered  at  a  cost  of  $113  mil- 
lion. That  is  a  cost  overrun  of  well 
over  1,000  percent.  In  fact,  the  con- 
tractor's work  was  so  poor  on  the  one 
unit  that  was  finished  that  DOE  is 
now  seeking  to  terminate  the  contract 
and  start  over. 

The  serond  GAO  report,  also  issued 
in  March,  foimd  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  actually  withheld  docu- 
ments from  the  Subcommittee  investi- 
gation last  year,  again  with  no  expla- 
nation. 

The  third  report  is  even  more  star- 
tling. Issued  last  week,  it  criticizes 
DOE'S  plans  to  rush  through  testing 
of  the  steam  generator  prototype  in 
order  to  meet  the  plant's  construction 
schedule.  Steam  generators  for  breed- 
er reactors  are  particularly  volatile- 
undue  stress  or  metal  fatigue  can 
expose  the  sodium  coolant  directly  to 
the  steam,  which  could  result  in  an  ex- 
plosion. As  the  GAO  report  points  out, 
the  DOE'S  attempt  to  shortcut  test- 
ing—for base  political  reasons— in- 
creases the  risk  to  the  public's  safety. 

The  importance  of  the  GAO  investi- 
gation is  obvious.  If  the  E)OE  is  willing 
to  be  so  careless  with  both  the  public 
treasury  and  the  public  safety  when 
developing  the  steam  generator,  what 
are  the  implications  on  a  larger  scale  if 
we  move  toward  actual  construction  of 
the  project? 

We  would  be  interested  in  hearing 
the  response  of  the  Clinch  River  lobby 


to  the  General  Accounting  Office  in- 
vestigation. Somebody  owes  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  an  explanation. 

COMPTHOLLEK  OunRAL 

or  THE  nmrxD  SrAns, 
Washington.  D.C..  MarOi  17, 1982. 
Hon.  John  D.  DmoKU, 
(^tairman.  Subcommittee  on  Overtight  and 

Investigation*, 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkar  Mr.  Chaiuiah:  Your  September  2, 
1981,  letter  asked  that  we  review  the  techni- 
cal outlook  for  several  components  of  the 
(Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor  (C^RBR)— the 
Nation's  first  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  reac- 
tor demostration  plant— and  report  the  re- 
sults of  our  review.  Because  of  significant 
cost  and  time  frame  overruns  for  one  criti- 
cal component— the  steam  generator— you 
also  requested  that  we  provide  an  Interim 
report  on  whether  or  not  the  contract  for 
the  C7RBR  steam  generator  should  be  termi- 
nated for  default.  This  report  addresses 
your  second  concern.  We  will  separately 
report  on  the  technical  outlook  for  the 
steam  generator  and  other  CRBR  compo- 
nents. 

As  we  told  your  staff  in  a  November  19, 
1981,  briefing,  we  foimd  no  basis  to  support 
terminating  the  steam  generator  contract 
for  default.  Furthermore,  even  if  such  a 
basis  existed,  the  Department  of  Energy 
(DOE)  could  not  terminate  the  contract  for 
default  because  it  is  not  a  party  to  the  con- 
tract. Instead,  DOE  contracted  with  Wes- 
tinghouse  Electric  Company  for  the  C^RBR 
nuclear  steam  supply  system.  Westinghouae, 
in  turn,  contracted  with  Oeneral  Electric 
for  the  steam  generating  system,  and  that 
company  contracted  with  Atomics  Interna- 
tional for  the  steam  generator.  Oeneral 
Electric's  contract  with  Atomics  Interna- 
tional specifically  permits  DOE  to  direct 
General  Electric,  through  Westinghouse,  to 
terminate  the  contract  only  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government. 

General  Electric,  on  the  other  band,  could 
have  terminated  the  steam  generator  con- 
tract for  default  only  if  the  contractor  had 
failed  to  perform  ar  wording  to  the  contract. 
We  found,  however,  that  Atomics  Interna- 
tional was  working  toward  a  moving  target 
because  DOE  and  other  CRBR  project  par- 
ticipants were  continually  directing  changes 
to  the  contract  technical  specifications.  Fur- 
thermore, the  allowable  cost  and  schedule 
impacts  of  many  early  specification  changes 
are  still  unresolved.  Consequently,  DOE  and 
General  Electric  have  never  been  in  a  posi- 
tion to  measure  Atomics  International's  per- 
formance from  a  cost  or  schedule  basis.  The 
only  available  performance  criterion  has 
been  the  contractor's  adherence  to  technical 
specifications,  which  were  continually 
changing. 

In  November  1981,  DOE  directed  Westing- 
house  (General  Electric  had  been  removed 
from  the  management  tier)  to  terminate  the 
steam  generator  contract  for  the  conven- 
ience of  the  Government  and  to  request  new 
proposals  for  fabrication  of  the  CRBR 
steam  generators. 

While  there  were  no  sufficient  grounds  to 
support  termination  of  the  steam  generator 
contract,  we  found  several  unusual  aspects 
concerning  the  Energy  Research  and  Devel- 
opment Administration's  (ERDA's)  role  in 
the  selection  of  Atomics  International  to  de- 
velop and  supply  the  CRBR  steam  genera- 
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ton.  ■  Because  the  steam  generator  contract 
was  actually  awarded  by  a  subcontractor, 
P'ederal  procurement  regulations  did  not 
apply  to  the  awarding  of  this  contract:  how- 
ever, the  cornerstone  of  successful  procure- 
ments at  all  levels  is  to  maximize  competi- 
tion and  seelc  reasonable  prices  for  goods 
and  services.  ERDA's  actions,  in  this  pro- 
curement, eliminated  competition,  thereby 
decreasing  the  probability  of  obtaining  an 
acceptable  product  at  a  reasonable  price. 

The  remainder  of  this  report  describes  the 
objectives,  scope,  and  methodololgy  of  our 
work  and  discusses  in  more  detail  (1)  the 
history  and  baclcgroimd  of  the  steam  gener- 
ator contract,  (2)  the  reasons  why  we  be- 
lieve a  default  termination  could  jiot  be  sus- 
tained, and  (3)  questionable  aspects  of 
DOE'S  management  of  the  contract  award 
process. 

OBJECTIVES,  SCOPE,  AND  METHODOLOGY 

Our  objective  was  to  determine  if  the 
steam  generator  contract  could  be  terminat- 
ed for  default  because-  of  a  substantial 
breach  of  the  contract  by  the  contractor. 
Therefore,  at  DOE  headquarters  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  the  CRBR  Project  Office  in 
Oak  Ridge,  Tennessee,  and  at  various  field 
and  contractor  locations,  we  gathered  and 
reviewed  the  available  contract  documents 
to  determine  the  initial  contract  require- 
ments and  the  subsequent  amendments  to 
those  requirements;  gathered  and  reviewed 
all  pertinent  documents  and  correspondence 
describing  the  contractor's  p>erformance; 
and  interviewed  CRBR  legal,  procurement, 
and  engineering  personnel  associated  with 
the  solicitation,  award,  and  administration 
of  the  steam  generator  contract. 

Some  of  the  officials  we  contacted  are  no 
longer  involved  In  the  CRBR  project  and 
had  to  rely  on  their  recollections.  In  addi- 
tion, although  such  documents  are  normally 
retained  as  part  of  a  procurement  file,  DOE 
officials  were  unable  to  find  documentation 
of  certain  events  such  as  minutes  of  DOE 
meetings  to  discuss  the  steam  generator  pro- 
curement. DOE  officials  could  not  recall  if 
these  documents  ever  existed  or  were  mis- 
laid. 

Our  audit  was  performed  in  accordance 
with  OAO's  current  "Standards  for  Audit  of 
Governmental  Organizations,  Programs.  Ac- 
tivities, and  Functions."  In  addition,  as  you 
requested,  we  did  not  forward  a  copy  of  this 
report  to  DOE  for  review  and  comment.  The 
facts  presented  in  this  report  were  dis- 
cussed, however,  with  DOE  and  contractor 
officials  to  ensure  accuracy. 

BACKOaOUIfD  Olf  THE  CIIBH  STEAJf  GENEKATOR 
CONTKACT 

In  1970  the  Congress  authorized  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  to  enter 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  indus- 
try to  build  and  operate  the  CRBR  for  the 
purpose  of  demonstrating  that  a  liquid 
metal  fast  breeder  reactor  could  be  licensed 
and  operated  reliably  and  safely  on  a  utility 
electric  power  supply  system.  Originally, 
the  CRBR  was  to  be  completed  in  1980  to 
permit  a  decision  In  the  mid-19S0s  on 
whether  or  not  to  allow  commercial  deploy- 
ment of  this  nuclear  technology. 

Early  in  the  planning  for  the  CRBR,  AEC 
officials  recognized  that  developing  and 
demonstrating  reliable  steam  generators  for 
the  CRBR  would  be  a  significant  problem. 
Steam  generators  provide  the  transfer  of 


heat  from  Ihe  reactor  coolant  to  water, 
which  is  thin  converted  to  steam  used  to 
drive  the  plant's  turbines.  The  turbines,  in 
turn,  drive  the  electrical  generators.  In 
some  commercial  reactors  cooled  with  pres- 
surized wat^r,  steam  generator  difficulties 
account  for  bs  much  as  25  percent  of  down- 
time and  have  resulted  in  plant  outages  of 
more  than  ]1  year.  The  steam  generator 
needed  for  |  the  CRBR  presents  a  bigger 
problem  betause  the  CRBR  design  uses 
sodium  ratler  than  water  as  a  coolant. 
Sodium  technology  steam  generators 
impose  sevo-e  mechanical  stresses  on  the 
metal  barrier  between  sodium  and  water 
within  the  steam  generator.  Even  a  small 
failure  allonting  contact  between  the  sodium 
and  water  raises  the  possibility  of  a  fire  or 
explosion  nesulting  from  a  sodium  and 
water  interatction.  Developing  steam  genera- 
tors for  the"  CRBR  has  lagged  significantly 
behind  development  of  other  CRBR  compo- 
nents largely'  because  of  a  lack  of  domestic 
experience  With  sodium  steam  generators  in 
a  comparab^  sized  facility. 

ERDA  selected  Atomics  International  to 
develop  anci  manufacture  steam  generators 
for  CRBR,  kut  it  did  not  actually  award  the 
contract.  I^tead,  it  directed  the  award 
through  both  Westinghouse,  the  prime  con- 
tractor for  supplying  the  CRBR  compo- 
nents, and  {the  General  Electric  Corpora- 
tion,' at  th^t  time  Westinghouse's  subcon- 
tractor for  Supplying  the  CRBR  steam  gen- 
erators andlother  steam  supply  system  com- 
ponents.' 

AEC  initiiUy  directed  that  the  steam  gen- 
erator convact  be  awarded  competitively. 
Subsequently,  however,  an  ERDA  official, 
in  his  role  jof  designated  approving  officer 
for  the  steim  generator  contract,  directed 
that  the  competitive  procurement  be  termi- 
nated and  that  the  contract  be  awarded  to 
Atomics  International— a  division  of  Rock- 
well Intemitional.  This  official  informed  us 
that  this  action  was  taken  to  broaden  the 
industrial  l^e  of  breeder  vendors.  Atomics 
International,  the  higher  of  the  two  bidders 
under  the J^canceled  competitive  procure- 
ment, bid  a26.5  million  to  develop  and  con- 
struct one  prototype  steam  generator,  nine 
plant  unitsland  one  backup  luilt.  The  other 
bidder  und«r  the  competitive  procurement- 
Foster  Whieler  Corporation— had  bid  $20.4 
million  for  the  same  work.  Following 
ERDA's  diflective.  in  September  1975,  Gen- 
eral Electric  entered  into  a  contract  with 
Atomics  Itjtemational  to  design,  test,  and 
fabricate  a.  prototype  steam  generator  and 
10  plant  units.  The  negotiated  contr<u:t, 
signed  in  February  1977,  had  Increased  to 
$56  million,  largely  due  to  an  increased 
scope  of  wdrk  and  inflation. 

The  contact  called  for  delivery  of  the 
prototype  isteam  generator  in  September 
1978  and  (^livery  of  the  10  plant  units  be- 
tween ApHl  1979  and  April  1980.  In  1980, 
however,  the  contract  was  modified  to  re- 
quire delivery  of  the  prototype  generator 
and  one  plant  unit.  The  prototype  unit  was 
delivered  fir  testing  in  August  1981— almost 
3  years  af^r  the  originally  specified  deliv- 
ery date.  {Although  materials  were  pur- 
chased and  some  fabrication  work  was 
begun  onihe  plant  unit,  it  was  never  com- 
pleted and  in  November  1981,  DOE  directed 
Westingholise    to    terminate    the    Atomics 
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ro  SUSTAIN  A  TERKINATION 
DID  NOT  EXIST 


■  The  Atomic  E:nerKy  Commlulon  uid  ERDA 
were  predecessor  agencies  to  DOE.  AEC  was  abol- 
ished on  January  19,  1075,  and  many  of  its  func- 
tloni  were  tranafeired  to  ERDA  ERDA's  functions 
were  transferred  to  DOE  on  October  1. 1877. 


'ERDA's  direction  of  the  award  was  not  based  on 
any  right  itt  had  under  the  contracts.  It  resulted 
from  the  dominant  role  ERDA  held  in  the  project. 

» In  June  |980.  DOE  directed  that  Westinghouse 
assume  respi>nslbnity  for  the  steam  generator  con- 
tract. General  Electric  retained  its  other  steam  gen- 
erating system  responsibilities  as  a  subcontractor  to 
Westlhghouie.  . 


DEFAtTLT 

The  steam  geilerator  contract  provided 
that  if  Atomics  International  failed  to  per- 
form in  accordance  with  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  the  oontract.  General  Electric 
(and  later  Westihghouse)  could  terminate 
the  contract  for  default.  However,  the  con- 
tract also  provided  that  delays  t>eyond  the 
control  and  withiut  the  fault  or  negligence 
of  Atomics  International  could  not  support 
a  default  termination. 

Under  the  provjisions  of  the  contracts  be- 
tween DOE,  'Westinghouse,  General  Elec- 
tric, and  Atomics  International,  DOE  could 
have  directed  cieneral  Electric,  through 
Westinghouse,  t6  terminate  the  contract 
with  Atomics  International  for  convenience 
but  not  for  defaalt.  Therefore,  in  this  case 
only  General  El^tric,  until  June  1980,  or 
Westinghouse  thereafter  could  have  termi- 
nated the  contradt  for  default. 

Atomics  Intencitional  was  about  3  years 
late  in  delivering  the  prototype  steam  gen- 
erator, and  the  Estimated  cost  of  the  con- 
tract is  more  than  double  the  $56  million 
initial  contract  pHce  for  a  prototype  plus  10 
plant  units.  For  tiwo  reasons,  however,  we  do 
not  believe  a  tertnlnation  for  default  could 
be  sustained  against  Atomics  International. 
First,  the  technical  requirements  set  out  in 
the  contract  we#e  changed  almost  inunedl- 
ately  after  awarn  and  were  often  changed 
during  the  coune  of  the  contract.  Thus, 
Atomics  International  was  constantly  work- 
ing towards  a  mbvlng  target.  Second,  while 
the  changes  in  ihe  technical  requirements 
had  significant  iiiplications  for  overall  costs 
and  schedules,  C^neral  Electric  and  Atomics 
International  neVer  agreed  on  expected  im- 
pacts of  mtmy  of  the  changes— including  10 
of  the  14  major  Changes  made  shortly  after 
award  of  the  contract. 

Overall,  the  contract  was  developmental 
in  nature;  the  steam  generator  design  was 
not  fully  developed  or  defined  at  the  time  of 
contract   award:!  and   the   contractual    ar- 
rangement with 'Atomics  International  was 
largely  lacking  ahy  specific  performance  pa- 
rameters. Without  such  parameters,  techni- 
cal performance  is  difficult  to  measure.  Fur- 
thermore, EROA  and  its  contractors  Itnew 
that  the  basic  design  specified  in  the  con- 
tract for  development  and  fabrication  by 
Atomics   International   was   obsolete   when 
the  contract  was  awarded.  ERDA  and  other 
Project  participants  made  14  major  changes 
to   the   CRBR  jsteam   generator   technical 
specifications     almost     immediately     after 
General  Electrl«  awarded  the  contract.  Fi- 
nally, as  late  aa  1979,  several  major  design 
concerns  (vibration  suppression,  stress  fac- 
tors, and  tube  spacing)  were  still  uru-esolved. 
The  technical  changes  over  the  life  of  the 
contract  also  affected  the  cost  and  schedule 
of  Atomics   International's   work.   General 
Electric  and  Atomics  International,  howev- 
er, never  reached  agreement  on  the  allow- 
able cost  and  schedule  effects  of  many  tech- 
nical changes.  Failure  to  resolve  the  cost 
and  schedule  impacts  in  a  timely  fashion 
precludes  defaiilt  due  to  cost  or  schedule 
overruns.  As  stkted  previously,  the  design 
was  obsolete  wlien  the  contract  was  award- 
ed, and  within  ^  few  days  the  CRBR  project 
office  directed  '  extensive  changes  to  that 
design.  These  dhanges  involved  Instrumen- 
tation (for  testing  purposes)  of  the  proto- 
type  and  majoe  design  changes  to  increase 


resistance  to  d.  mage  from  earthquakes. 
Over  the  life  of  the  contract,  more  than  30 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  technical 
specifications.  Most  were  directed  by  CRBR 
project  management,  but  some  were  sug- 
gested by  Atomics  International.  Atomics 
International  agreed  to  the  technical  as- 
pects of  these  changes.  However,  in  14 
cases— which  Involved  critical  changes  to 
the  design  of  the  stream  generator— the 
company  and  General  Electric  (and  now 
Westinghouse)  never  agreed  to  the  related 
allowable  cost  and  schedule  impacts.  This 
prevented  the  establishment  of  legally  bind- 
ing cost  and  schedule  criteria  for  evaluating 
the  contractor's  performance.  Termination 
for  default  on  a  cost  and  schedule  basis, 
therefore,  would  have  been  difficult  to  sus- 
tain. Further,  we  found  no  evidence  that 
DOE  or  EIRDA  made  any  serious  efforts- 
such  as  withholding  progress  pajonents  or 
suspending  the  contract— to  resolve  these 
long-running  cost  and  schedule  disputes. 
tnrnsuAL  aspects  of  the  contract  award 

PROCESS 

While  there  were  no  sufficient  grounds  to 
support  termination  of  the  steam  generator 
contract  for  default,  our  audit  work  dis- 
closed several  unusual  features  of  the  con- 
tract award  process  which  are  not  consistent 
with  sound  procurement  practices. 

The  cornerstone  of  successful  procure- 
ment policy  is  to  encourage  competition  be- 
cause it  provides  the  l)est  opportunity  for 
obtaining  acceptable  products  at  reasonable 
prices  and  it  helps  prevent  favoritism,  collu- 
sion, and  fraud.  Although  AEC  initially  in- 
tended that  the  procurement  be  competi- 
tive, its  successor— ERDA— directed  General 
Electric  to  terminate  the  ongoing  competi- 
tive procurement  action.  EaiDA  then  direct- 
ed General  Electric  to  award  the  contract  to 
Atomics  International.  The  basis  for  the 
award  was  inconsistent  with  the  findings 
and  recommendations  of  General  Electric's 
evaluation  of  Atomics  International's  and 
Foster  Wheeler's  earlier  competitive  bids. 
Although  P'ederal  procurement  regiilations 
did  not  apply  to  this  procurement  because  it 
was  made  by  General  Electric,  ERDA  did 
direct  the  contract  award.  ERDA's  actions 
avoided  competition  and  thus  provided  little 
assurance  of  obtaining  an  acceptable  prod- 
uct at  a  reasonable  price. 

AEC  INITIALLY  DECIDED  OH  A  (X>HFETITIVE 
PROCUREMENT 

In  early  1973,  AEC  awarded  three  con- 
tracts for  developing  conceptual  CRBR 
steam  generator  designs.  About  a  year  later, 
AEC  selected  the  steam  generator  design  de- 
veloped by  Atomics  International.  On  May 
31,  1974,  Atomics  International  submitted 
an  unsolicited  proposal  to  design  and  con- 
struct the  CRBR  steam  generators.  The 
proposal  was  endorsed  by  General  Electric, 
the  Project  Management  Corporation,''  and 
several  program  officials  at  AEC.  The  unso- 
licited proposal  was  rejected  on  June  25, 
1974,  however,  when  the  Director  of  AEC's 
Reactor  Research  and  Development  Divi- 
sion directed  that  the  contract  be  awarded 
competitively. 

On  July  17. 1974.  General  Electric  submit- 
ted a  preprocurement  plan  for  the  steam 
generator.  This  plan  had  three  basic  provi- 
sions—(1)  the  use  of  a  cost-type  contract' 


for  the  prototype  unit  because  the  many  un- 
knowns involved  m  steam  generator  devel- 
opment and  consljruction  prevented  poten- 
tial bidders  froqi  accurately  estimating 
costs:  (2)  the  use  pi  a  fixed-price  contract' 
for  the  nine  plant  and  one  backup  units, 
based  on  then  current  dollars  but  with  esca- 
lation tied  to  ecoilomic  indices;  and  (3)  the 
selection  of  a  contractor  based  on  lowest 
probable  cost  if  all  other  aspects  are  equal. 
AEC  approved  the  plan  and   on  July   31, 

1974.  General  Electric  issued  a  request  for 
proposals  based  on  that  procurement  plan. 

Five  potential  suppliers  attended  General 
Electric's  pre-bid  conference.  Two  withdrew 
because  they  considered  the  fixed-price 
aspect  of  the  plant  units  too  risky.  A  third 
potential  supplier 'withdrew  because  it  con- 
sidered the  design  to  be  Inadequately  de- 
fined. Subsequently,  Atomics  International 
and  Poster  Wheeler  submitted  responsive 
proposals  to  General  Electric.  Atomics  In- 
ternational's bid  was  $26.5  million,  and 
Foster  Wheeler's  bid  was  $20.4  million  for 
the  prototype  steam  generator,  nine  plant 
units,  and  a  backup  luilt. 

By  April  25,  1975,  General  Electric  com- 
pleted cost  negotiations  and  recommended 
to  Westinghouse  that  the  contract  be 
awarded  to  Foster  Wheeler  on  the  basis  of 
price,  management  commitment,  schedule, 
and   warranty   considerations.    On   May   9, 

1975,  General  Electric  further  reported  to 
Westinghouse  that  with  an  assumed  8-per- 
cent annual  escalation,  the  total  price  dif- 
ference l)etween  the  two  proposals  incresised 
from  about  $6.1  mUlion  to  $9.0  million.  F^ir- 
thermore,  this  analysis  assumed  that  profit, 
fee,  and  fixed  costs— such  as  depreciation- 
were  not  subject  to  escalation.  General  Elec- 
tric noted  that  these  assumptions  were  con- 
sistent with  Foster  Wheeler's  proposal. 
Atomics  International,  on  the  other  hand, 
proposed  that  profit  and  fee  be  escalated. 
Escalation  of  profit  and  fee  further  widened 
the  cost  difference  between  the  two  propos- 
als. 

On  May  12,  1975,  the  engineer  In  the 
CUBR  project  office  with  responsibility  for 
steam  generators  endorsed  General  Elec- 
tric's recommendation.  He  specifically  cited 
Foster  Wheeler's  lower  price  and  superior 
fabrication  capability.  On  May  13,  1975, 
Westinghouse  concurred  with  General  Elec- 
tric's analysis  and  recommendation  and.  in 
addition,  cited  Foster  Wheeler's  superior 
manufacturing  capability. 

ERDA  CANCELED  THE  COMPETITIVE 
PROCtTREMTNT 

While  these  evaluations  and  recommenda- 
tions were  being  developed,  however,  AEC 
officials  were  independently  considering  di- 
recting the  steam  generator  contract  award 
to  Atomics  International.  On  January  9, 
1975.  AEC  officials  met  to  discuss  whether 
AEC  would  award  a  contract  for  the  steam 
generators  to  Foster  Wheeler— the  same 
company  which  they  believed  would  be  sup- 
plying the  CRBR  intermediate  heat  ex- 
changers and  sodium  check  valves.  AEC's 
policy  was  to  involve  as  many  vendors  as 
possible  in  CRBR  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Nation's  breeder  reactor  manufacturing 
capability.  They  decided  to  inform  Foster 
Wheeler  that  (1)  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
same  company  would  be  awarded  both  the 


*  Project  Management  Corporation,  is  a  nonprofit 
corporation  which  represents  the  interest  of  the 
utilities  in  the  CRBR  project.  During  1974.  It  was 
also  responsible  for  admlmlstering  the  project. 

*A  cost-type  contract  is  a  contract  which  reim- 
burses the  contractor  for  all  allowable  expenses  in- 
curred In  performing  the  required  work.  A  fee  Is 


also  paid  to  cover  contractor  profit  and  other  ex- 
penses. 

<  A  fixed-price  contract  disburses  to  the  contrac- 
tor a  specific  amount  of  funds.  Prom  that  payment, 
the  contractor  Is  responsible  for  covering  incurred 
costs.  Any  amount  remaining  is  the  contractor's  fee 
or  profit. 


intermediate  heat  exchanger  and  the  steam 
generator  contracts  and  (2)  Foster  Wheeler 
should  consider  withdrawing  from  the 
steam  generator  competition.  None  of  the 
participants  at  that  meeting  could  recall  to 
us,  however.  If  they  had  actually  notified 
Foster  Wheeler. 

On  January  29,  1975,  the  project  engineer 
for  the  CRBR  steam  generator  objected  to 
the  "broadening  the  base"  argument.  West- 
inghouse had  also  considered  and  discoimt- 
ed  that  argument  during  its  evaluation.  The 
project  engineer  pointed  out  that  other  ven- 
dors were  already  responsible  for  prcxiucing 
more  than  one  component.  Atomics  Interna- 
tional was.  In  fact,  already  a  major  CRBR 
subcontractor  responsible  for  auxiliary  and 
supporting  systems. 

Another  result  of  the  January  9,  1976, 
meeting  was  a  decision  to  assign  AEC's  San 
Francisco  Operations  Office  responsibility 
for  evaluating  General  Electric's  pending 
procurement  re(x>mmendations.  In  May 
1975,  shortly  after  General  EHectric  com- 
pleted its  evaluation  of  the  two  competitive 
proposals,  the  San  Francisco  Operations 
Office  annoimced  that  it  disagreed  with 
General  Electric's  recommendation  that  the 
contract  be  awarded  to  Foster  Wheeler.  The 
Operations  Office  concluded  that  Atomics 
International  should  be  awarded  the  con- 
tract because  it  had  developed  the  steam 
generator  design  concept  and  had  manufac- 
tured and  tested  a  very  small  steam  genera- 
tor similar  to  the  CRBR  design. 

In  an  August  4,  1975,  memorandum, 
ERDA's '  Controller  objected  to  a  directed 
contract  award  to  Atomics  International.  In 
addition  to  noting  the  substantial  cost  dif- 
ferential, the  Controller  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed directed  award  is  counter  to  the  June 
1974  determination  by  AEC's  management 
that  this  contract  should  be  open  for  com- 
petition; establishes  an  undesirable  prece- 
dent which  could  lead  to  a  "way  of  life"  for 
future  procurements;  and  adds  additional 
costs  to  an  existing  project  cost  overrun. 

On  August  6,  1975,  ERDA's  Director  of 
Procurement  also  objected  to  a  directed  con- 
tract award  to  Atomics  International  be- 
cause, in  his  view,  a  directed  procurement 
had  not  been  adequately  justified. 

On  August  21,  1975,  ERDA's  Director  of 
Reactor  Research  and  Development  in- 
formed ERDA's  Administrator  of  his  Inten- 
tion to  reject  all  bids  previously  solicited 
and  to  direct  the  placement  of  a  cost-type 
contract  for  both  the  prototype  and  10 
plant  units  with  Atomics  International.  The 
Director  cited  the  following  as  the  basis  for 
this  directed  placement:  Greater  potential 
for  maintaining  continuity  of  vendor  experi- 
ence and  for  developing  a  breeder  reactor 
industrial  base;  potential  for  more  efficient 
Job  control  and  coordination  by  placing  the 
design  and  fabrication  responsibilities  with 
the  vendor  who  developed  the  basic  CRBR 
steam  generator  concept:  and  prices  quoted 
by  the  two  companies  vary  from  original 
cost  estimates  by  amoimts  large  enough  to 
question  vl)  the  validity  of  either  company's 
estimates  and  (2)  the  wisdom  of  procuring 
the  10  plant  units  on  a  fixed-price  basis. 

Two  days  later,  ERDA's  Director  of  Reac- 
tor Research  and  Development  notified  the 
CRBR  Project  Director  that  he  had  can- 
celed the  original  competition  and  was  di- 
recting the  award  of  a  cost-plus-incentive- 
fee  contract  for  both  the  prototype  and  10 
plant  units  to  Atomics  Ihtematlonal. 
ERDA's  Controller  had  previously  objected 


'Ibid.,  p.  2. 
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to  the  ptppoaed  cost-plua-liicentive-fee  con- 
tract  on  a  directed  procurement  beouee.  In 
hk  optnkm.  ■<lrt1t.ton«1  qualified  f inna  would 
have  competed  for  the  ateam  generator  con- 
tract on  a  coat-plus-incentiTe-fee  ba^ 

In  aummary.  at  this  point  in  the  process 
AEC  had  rejected  an  unaolldted  proposal  in 
order  to  obtain  competitive  bida.  Propooals 
were  requested,  evaluated,  and  a  vendor  was 
recommended  by  General  Electric.  A£C'8 
suoceaaor— ERDA— then  canceled  the  com- 
petition and  directed  that  the  contract  be 
awarded  to  Atomics  IntematlonaL  This 
action  was  officially  Justified  primarily  on 
the  basis  of  Atomics  International's  capabil- 
ity to  fabricate  a  woridnc  steam  renerator. 
This,  of  course,  directly  conflicts  with  Gen- 
eral Electric's  and  Westlncbouse's  earlier 
evaluations.  Furthermore,  ERDA  personnel 
Involved  in  this  dedalon  consistently  told  us 
that  the  award  to  Atomics  International 
was  based  on  broadening  the  breeder  reac- 
tor industrial  base  rather  than  technical  ca- 
pability even  though  Atomics  International 
was  already  responsible  for  other  breeder 
systems. 

On  September  19,  197S,  General  Electric 
wrote  Atomics  International  of  its  intention 
to  enter  into  a  contract  on  a  cost-plus-incen- 
tive-fee basis  for  the  steam  generators  pend- 
ing negotiation  and  agreement  of  a  defini- 
tlaed  contract.  A  iS6-mllUon  contract  was 
subsequently  awarded  to  Atomics  Interna- 
tional. The  difference  between  Atomics  In- 
temaUonal'8  $26.5  million  bid  and  the  $56 
million  contract  was  due  to  technical 
changes  and  inflationary  increases. 

CORCLUSIOIfS 

Our  review  of  the  CRBR  steam  generator 
contract  indicates  that  DOE  could  not  have 
directed  that  the  contract  be  terminated 
due  to  default  because  the  contract  terms 
permitted  DOE  to  terminate  it  only  for  the 
Government's  convenience.  Furthermore, 
Westingfaouse  probably  also  could  not  have 
terminated  the  contract  for  default,  even 
though  (1)  the  cost  had  Increased  from  (56 
million  for  one  prototype  and  10  plant  units 
to  the  current  estimate  of  more  than  twice 
that  figure  for  only  the  prototype  unit  and 
some  work  on  the  plant  unit  and  (2)  delivery 
of  the  prototype  steam  generator  was 
almost  3  years  late. 

The  contract  clearly  provided  for  develop- 
mental work.  Numerous  changes  were  made 
to  the  technical  specifications  at  the  direc- 
tion of  ERDA.  DOE.  other  CRBR  project 
participants,  and  as  suggested  by  Atomics 
IntematlonaL  In  fact.  ERDA  and  other 
project  participants  changed  the  technical 
specifications  shortly  after  General  Electric 
awarded  the  contract. 

Also,  General  Electric  and  Atomics  Inter- 
national never  agreed  on  aUowable  cost  and 
schedule  effects  of  14  critical  technical 
changes.  Thus,  dollars  and  time  were  quick- 
ly eliminated  as  performance  evaluation  cri- 
teria. Furthermore,  efforts  by  ERDA,  and 
later  by  DOE.  to  resolve  the  Impasse  over 
change  onler  cost  and  schedule  impacts 
were  unsuccessful. 

WhOe  the  contract  could  not  have  been 
terminated  for  default,  we  found  unusual 
aspects  of  the  contract  award  process.  Spe- 
cifically: ERDA  canceled  an  ongoing  com- 
petitive procurement  and  directed  the  con- 
tract ainrd  while  General  Electric  was  ne- 
gotiating with  two  bidders.  Furthermore, 
ERDA  directed  the  award  to  the  higher  of 
the  two  bidders:  the  request  for  proposal 
specified  a  fixed-price  contract  for  Uie  10 
CRBR  plant  units  but  the  directed  contract 
award  was  on  a  oost-plus-lncentive-f ee  basis. 
Other  potential  suppliers  had  no  opportuni- 


ty to  compete  on  that  basis;  and  the  original 
plan  to  awaiU  the  contract  based  on  best 
price  and  teclmical  capability  was  informal- 
ly changed  to  the  single  criterion  of  broad- 
ening the  breeder  industrial  base.  The  di- 
rected award  I  did  little,  however,  to  achieve 
this  objectivefbecauae  Atomics  International 
was  already  a>maJor  CRBR  subcontractor. 

Regarding  the  "broadening  the  base"  cri- 
terion, the  formal  source  Justification  was 
only  partly  based  on  that  criterion  and 
largely  on  Atomics  International's  potential 
for  technical  performance.  General  Elec- 
tric's and  Weptinghouse's  evaluations,  how- 
ever, favored  iPoster  Wheeler's  technical  ca- 
pablUty.  ^ 

Competition  is  the  cornerstone  of  a  suc- 
cessful procurement  system.  It  provides  a 
means  to  obtain  an  acceptable  product  at  a 
reasonable  price.  ERDA's  avoidance  of  com- 
petition in  this  case,  and  Its  and  DOE's  sub- 
sequent failure  to  act  to  resolve  the  Impasse 
over  change  order  cost  and  schedules  im- 
pacts, may  have  contributed  to  the  costly 
and,  thus  far  unsuccessful,  development  of 
CRBR  steam  kenerators. 

As  arranged  with  your  office,  we  will  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  this  report  today  to  the 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Froduction.  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  Also,  as  ar- 
ranged with  ]K>ur  office,  unless  you  publicly 
announce  its  contents  earlier,  we  plan  no 
further  distribution  of  this  report  until  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  report.  At  that 
time,  we  will  aend  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  to 
other  Interested  parties,  and  make  copies 
available  to  others  upon  request. 
Stncerely  yours, 

Charlxs  a.  Bowshek, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  ORE3G.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman from  Rhode  Island  who  has 
been  Instrutnental  in  introducing  the 
amendment  that  has  eliminated  fund- 
ing for  Clinch  River  In  the  Committee 
on  Science  amd  Technology.  This  was  a 
major  victory  for  those  of  us  who  cori- 
slder  it  to  bf  a  total  boondoggle.  It  was 
recognition  by  the  House  committee 
which  has  responsibility  for  the  au- 
thorizing at  this  program  that  it 
makes  absolutely  no  sense. 

Mr.  WOU»E.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  GREGG.  At  this  time  I  yield  to 
the   gentleman   from   Michigan   (Mr. 

WOLPE.) 

Mr.  WOL|>E.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding]  I  want  to  join  in  the  com- 
mendation to  the  gentleman  for 
taking  this  toecial  order  today. 

This  reallv  is  an  important  day.  It  is 
an  important  day,  first  of  all.  because 
of  the  annoimcement  of  the  formation 
of  a  very  Ivoad  based  coalition  effort 
that  I  thinl  is  going  to  make  the  dif- 
ference this  year  in  our  success  in  win- 
ning a  batile  we  only  narrowly  lost 
last  year,     i 

It  is  important  also  because  of  the 
taking  of  tyiis  special  order  which  I 
hope  will  assist  in  focusing  public  at- 
tention on  What  Is  probably  the  most 
classic  example  of  wasteful  Federal 
spending  tDat  we  have  in  the  entire 
Federal  budget. 


I  do  not  thiii|c 
project  of  any  tirpe 
nomic  justlficat  on 
clearly  an  unaclulterated 
taxpayer    waste 
Clinch  River 


June  16, 1982 


June  16,  1982 
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there  is  any  other 

that  has  less  eco- 

and  that  is  more 

example  of 

than  that  of  the 
reactor. 


brepder 

This  chart  on  the  right  is  perhaps 
the  most  graphic  illustration  there  can 
be  of  a  project  {that  Is  simply  out  of 
control. 

What  is  demonstrated  by  the  sharp- 
ly ascending  req  line  is  that  the  proj- 
ect cost  originally  came  in  at  an  esti- 
mate of  $400  million  and  now,  11  years 
later,  it  is  estimated  at  just  about  $3.6 
billion— and  the  ground  has  not  even 
been  broken  for  its  acttial  construc- 
tion. 

n  1800 

The  cost  has  risen  approximately 
seven  times  from  that  of  the  original 
estimate,  and  construction  has  not 
even  begim. 

But  there  is  something  else  that  Is 
revealed  on  this  chart  that  I  think  has 
equal  significance,  and  that  is  the 
black  line  on  tne  bottom  that  repre- 
sents the  industry's  contribution  to 
this  project.  Thiat  contribution  origi- 
nally came  in  iat  $257  million  and 
today,  many  years  later,  is  still  fixed 
at  that  same  original  conunitment  of 
$257  million.  What  that  means,  very 
simply,  Is  where  the  Industry  contribu- 
tion initially  was  placed  at  50  percent, 
roughly,  of  thd  total  project  costs, 
today,  with  the  industry  holding  to  its 
original  conunitment  notwithstanding 
the  escalation  of  total  project  costs, 
the  industry  share  today  represents 
something  less  t^an  10  percent  of  the 
total  project  cost- 
Now,  why?  ^^y  has  the  industry 
been  unwilling  to  elevate  its  commit- 
ment to  this  prodect  if  it  believes,  as  it 
has  claimed,  th^t  this  is  an  economi- 
cally viable  endeavor? 

I  want  to  quote,  for  a  moment,  from 
a  letter  that  was  written  by  a  former 
colleague  of  oun,  now  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget.  David  Stockman,  written  back 
on  September  9, 1977.  when  Mr.  Stock- 
man sent  a  letUr  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  bodT  urging  their  support 
for  an  initlativel  that  was  designed  to 
halt  constructio^i  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor.il  want  to  read  Just  a 
small  portion  ofj  that  letter.  I  wUl  in- 
clude the  full  letter  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks.  Mr.  Stockman  said: 

The  unwillingnels  of  the  electric  utilities 
to  absorb  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  com- 
merctall2lng  the  breeder  Is  the  most  telling 
evidence  of  its  lack  of  economic  feasibility 
under  present  conditions.  In  1973.  they  were 
willing  to  contribute  nearly  half  the  cost  of 
the  project.  Under  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vaU  today,  they  are  willing  to  put  up  only  11 
percent  of  Its  cost,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  utility  spokesmen  have  claimed  that 
continuing  on  our  crash  schedule  is  critical 
to  the  futiu«  of  th^b-  Industry.  Electric  util- 
ities are  the  market  for  breeder  reactors,  yet 


their  business  Judgment  seems  to  teU  them 
Clinch  River  is  no  longer  a  good  Investment. 
The  Clinch  River  amendment  is  the  first 
opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  energy 
development  policy  premised  on  meeting 
our  needs  at  the  least  cost  to  the  American 
public.  If  we  permit  the  Institutional  mo- 
mentum and  vested  interests  In  favor  of 
early  breeder  commercialization  to  prevail 
on  this  critical  test.  It  will  only  open  the 
floodgates  for  advocates  of  other  new 
energy  technologies  to  press  for  similar  sub- 
sidized commercialization.  I  hardly  need 
remind  you  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  in  no 
position  to  bear  new  burdens  of  these  mag- 
nitudes. 

That  was  an  eloquent  critique  by 
Mr.  Stoclcman  of  the  project  that  is 
still  before  us.  I  only  wish  that  the  ad- 
ministration that  he  now  serves  had 
been  willing  to  heed  his  very  sound 
economic  advice. 

This  is  a  project  out  of  control.  And 
if  the  industry  is  unwilling  to  assiune  a 
greater  portion  of  the  cost  of  that 
project,  why  should  we  be  asking  the 
American  taxpayer  to  pick  up  that 
burden? 

Why  is  it  out  of  control  and  why  is 
the  industry  unwilling  to  pick  up  a 
larger  share  of  the  cost?  There  are  two 
very  simple  responses:  One  is  that  the 
technology  is  simply  obsolete.  Even 
advocates  of  breeder  technology  have 
pointed  out  that  the  French,  in  their 
Ph6nix  project,  have  already  devel- 
oped a  project  design  much  more  ad- 
vanced than  what  is  contemplated  in 
the  Clinch  River  design.  And  even  the 
French  are  having  enormous  difficul- 
ties with  their  own  breeder  program, 
which  has  been  plagued  with  the  same 
kind  of  huge  cost  ovemuis  that  have 
characterized  the  Clinch  River  proj- 
ect. 

Second,  all  of  the  economic  assump- 
tions that  were  advanced  at  the  time 
of  the  original  proposal  have  turned 
out  simply  to  be  invalid.  Demand  for 
electricity  has  been  growing  not  at  the 
rate  of  7  percent  per  annum,  which 
was  anticipated,  but  actually  at  3  per- 
cent or  less.  There  is  far  more  urani- 
imi  underground  today  than  we 
thought  would  be  the  case  some  years 
ago.  So  the  commercial  requirements 
of  the  nuclear  industry  are  of  a  very 
different  magnitude,  very  different 
order,  than  what  had  been  anticipated 
at  the  time  of  the  initial  project  pro- 
posal. 

Finally,  in  closing,  just  one  brief 
remark  about  the  politics  of  what  we 
are  into  today  and  what  we  will  be  up 
against  in  the  weeks  ahead.  I  have 
heard  it  said  that  this  is  a  project  that 
simply  has  more  than  the  nine  prover- 
bial lives,  that  somehow  we  simply 
cannot  kill  a  project  that  has  so  clear- 
ly no  economic  value. 

Last  year,  when  this  matter  came 
before  the  House  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee,  on  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Hampshire  serves, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mrs.  ScHifEiSER),  and  the  gentleman 
from   Minnesota   (Mr.   Wkbxr).   were 


told  that  we  would  never  be  able  to 
prevail  on  a  vote  to  deauthorize  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

But  what  happened  in  that  commit- 
tee is  very  instructive.  First  of  all.  a 
coalition  came  together,  involvtog 
both  environmental  organizations  and 
the  National  Taxpayers  Federation, 
that  generated  an  unusual  degree  of 
grassroots  pressure  on  the  members  of 
our  committee. 

Secondly,  we  put  together  within 
that  committee  a  very  unusual  and.  I 
believe,  tremendously  constructive  bi- 
partisan initiative.  It  was  a  coalition 
that  included  advocates  of  nuclear 
power,  as  well  as  persons  who  have 
been  critical  of  the  nuclear  option.  But 
it  was  a  coalition  that  was  motivated 
by  economics  and  by  a  shared  concern 
for  the  taxpayer.  And  it  was  a  coali- 
tion that  in  the  end  proved  successful. 
We  won  that  vote  to  deauthorize. 

The  committee  was  overturned  on 
the  House  floor  when  the  Clinch  River 
project  was  rolled  into  that  omnibus 
reconciliation  bill  that  was  advanced 
by  the  administration.  No  separate 
vote  was  permitted  on  the  question, 
and  we  lost  on  the  floor  what  had 
been  gained  in  committee.  Then,  when 
the  appropriations  bills  came  to  the 
floor  and  we  did  have  a  clean  vote,  we 
came  within  20  votes  of  a  victory  on 
the  House  side,  with  40  of  our  col- 
leagues absent.  On  the  Senate  side,  we 
only  lost  by  two  votes. 

I  am  tremendously  encouraged  by 
the  announcement  today  of  a  new  citi- 
zens coalition  that  is  even  more  broad- 
ly based  than  that  which  spearheaded 
last  year's  deauthorization  effort.  I 
think  this  year's  expanded  grassroots 
activity  will  make  the  difference. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
on  the  other  side  of  the  well.  Mr. 
Gregg,  for  his  initiative  and  for  his  as- 
sistance within  the  committee.  I  want 
to  commend  the  others,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
CouGHUN),  who  have  played  such  a 
key  role  in  focusing  public  attention 
on  an  issue  that  I  think  properly 
ought  to  conunand  that  kind  of  atten- 
tion. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Stockman 
which  I  referred  to  earlier  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

House  op  Reprjesentattves, 
Wathington,  D.C.,  September  9, 1977. 

"E^KEXGT    AT    AlfT    PHICX"    Is    BaD    POUCT 

Don't  Sukkeudkr  to  the  Curcr  Rtvex 

Brigade 

Dear  Colleacite:  When  the  House  consid- 
ers the  fiscal  year  1978  ERDA  authorization 
next  week.  Rep.  George  Brown  wiU  offer  an 
amendment  to  halt  construction  of  the 
Clinch  River  Breeder  Reactor.  I  urge  you  to 
support  the  Brown  amendment  in  order  to 
spare  our  economy  the  multiblUion  dollar 
penalty  that  we  may  otherwise  inflict  upon 
it  through  the  premature,  heavily  sulisl- 
dized  commercial  deplosrment  of  breeder  re- 
actors. 

Supporters  of  the  accelerated  commercial- 
ization program  have  sought  to  exploit  fears 


of  an  energy  shortage  by  focusing  attention 
on  the  quantity  of  energy  available  from 
the  breeder.  This  shifts  attention  from  what 
should  be  our  primary  concern— the  cost  of 
this  energy.  Our  goal  is  not  to  produce 
energy  at  any  price:  if  It  were,  our  task 
would  be  simple,  as  there  are  limitless 
sources  of  energy  potentially  available  if 
cost  is  no  consideration.  The  real  challenge 
is  to  ensure  that  the  policy  choices  we  make 
lead  to  the  least  cost  solution  to  our  energy 
needs  as  we  move  away  from  conventional 
sources. 

The  breeder  reactor  is  not  the  mythical 
cornucopia  of  boundless,  free  energy  sup- 
plies. It  is  a  commercial  process  designed  to 
reduce  the  cost  of  nuclear  generated  elec- 
tricity by  substituting  capital  investment  in 
plant  for  the  purchase  of  a  raw  material- 
uranium.  The  breeder  reactor  will  not 
produce  power  more  cheaply  than  conven- 
tional reactors,  however,  until  the  price  of 
uranium  rises  very  substantially  above  its 
current  level.  This  is  not  likely  to  occur  in 
the  decades  immediately  ahead.  Figures  pre- 
pared by  ERDA  project  that  in  1995,  it  will 
cost  $145  more  per  kilowatt  of  capacity  to 
build  breeders  than  to  build  conventional 
reactors.  This  means  that  the  price  of  urani- 
um would  have  to  rise  to  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  $80  to  $100  per  pound  in  order  to 
give  the  breeder  an  economic  advantage. 
When  the  timetable  for  commercialisation 
of  the  breeder  was  originally  established, 
the  demand  for  uranium  in  1995  was  expect- 
ed to  be  much  greater  than  current  projec- 
tions. Since  that  time,  the  number  of  reac- 
tors estimated  to  be  on  line  in  the  year  2000 
has  dropped  from  over  1,200  to  380.  Even 
380  may  be  a  serious  overestimate;  some  ex- 
perts liave  suggested  that  300  may  be  more 
acctirate. 

The  effect  of  this  dramatic  decline  in  the 
number  of  operating  nuclear  reactors  is  to 
greatly  alleviate  the  pressures  on  our  urani- 
um supply.  The  upward  movement  of  urani- 
um prices  will  be  slowed.  ERDA  estimates 
that  under  currently  projected  demand 
schedules,  in  1995  uranium  will  sell  for  from 
$8  to  $40  per  pound— at  most  only  about 
one-third  the  level  necessary  to  make  the 
breeder  economically  viable  without  im- 
mense subsidies. 

If  we  fail  to  adopt  the  Brown  amendment 
and  continue  down  the  accelerated  course  to 
breeder  commercialization  charted  by  the 
Science  (Committee,  we  will  be  forcing  a 
product  on  the  market  before  its  time.  The 
result  of  this  premature  commercialization 
will  be  billions  of  dollars  In  irretrievable  loss 
to  the  economy.  During  the  next  three  dec- 
ades the  breeder  will  not  be  the  least-cost 
alternative  for  generating  electricity,  yet  it 
will  be  the  one  given  the  overwhelming  com- 
petitive advantage  by  virtue  of  having  been 
selected  as  the  government's  choice. 

There  is  an  immense  irony  In  advocates  of 
"full  speed  ahead"  on  Clinch  River  holding 
up  the  spectre  of  severe  energy  shortages 
and  a  declining  standard  of  living  as  the  in- 
evitable consequence  of  rejecting  their  posi- 
tion. Just  the  opposite  is  true.  If  we  com- 
mercialize the  breeder  without  regard  to  Its 
economics,  we  will  guarantee  a  reduction  in 
the  standard  of  living  by  diverting  resources 
to  an  unnecessarily  high-cost  energy  source. 

Historically,  our  choice  of  energy  sources 
has  been  made  by  the  operation  of  mariiet 
forces.  When  the  government  takes  over 
energy  development,  we  face  a  tremendous 
risk  of  waste  from  having  lost  the  benefit  of 
the  relentless  cost-minimizing  factors  that 
serve  to  allocate  resources  efficiently  in  the 
market.   The  way   to   ensure  the   highest 
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sUndard  of  living  for  the  future  Is  to  recog- 
nize that  our  own  policy  making  must  at- 
tempt to  duplicate  the  least  cost  strategy  of 
the  market  place. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  electric  utilities 
to  absorb  a  larger  share  of  the  cost  of  com- 
merdalizing  the  breeder  is  the  most  telling 
evidence  of  its  lack  of  economic  feasibility 
under  present  conditions.  In  1073,  they  were 
willing  to  contribute  nearly  half  the  cost  of 
the  project  Under  the  conditions  that  pre- 
vail today,  they  are  willing  to  put  up  only  11 
percent  of  its  cost,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  utility  spokesmen  have  claimed  that 
continuing  on  our  crash  schedule  is  critical 
to  the  future  of  their  Industry.  Electric  util- 
ities are  the  market  for  breeder  reactors,  yet 
their  business  Judgment  seems  to  tell  them 
Clinch  River  is  no  longer  a  good  investment. 

The  Clinch  River  amendment  is  the  first 
opportunity  to  vote  in  favor  of  an  energy 
development  policy  premised  on  meeting 
our  needs  at  the  least  cost  to  the  American 
public.  If  we  permit  the  institutional  mo- 
mentum and  vested  interests  in  favor  of 
early  breeder  commercialization  to  prevail 
on  this  critical  test.  It  will  only  open  the 
floodgates  for  advocates  of  other  new 
energy  technologies  to  press  for  similar  sub- 
sidized commercialization.  I  hardly  need 
remind  you  that  the  U.S.  taxpayer  is  in  no 
position  to  bear  new  burdens  of  these  mag- 
nitudes. 

Contrary  to  so  much  of  the  gloom  we  hear 
regarding  the  energy  situation,  the  fact  is 
that  we  are  entering  an  exciting  new  era  in 
which  literally  scores  of  new  energy  tech- 
nologies, synthetic  fuels,  and  alternate 
sources  will  become  feasible  in  scientific,  en- 
gineering and  technological  terms.  We 
should  continue  to  generously  finance 
ERDA's  efforts  to  spur  development  of  this 
expanding  array  of  options  at  the  stage  of 
basic  research,  laboratory  experimentation, 
and  pilot  demonstration. 

But  in  terms  of  the  practical  day-to-day 
energy  requirements  of  our  society,  we  will 
not  need  nor  be  able  to  afford  the  indis- 
criminate commercialization  of  every  tech- 
nology or  process  which  promises  to 
produce  usable  energy  forms.  Indeed,  no 
technology  should  take  its  place  in  the 
energy  supply  system  tmtll  it  meets  the  test 
of  competitiveness  with  prevailing  energy 
prices  in  the  market  place. 

The  breeder  variant  of  the  nuclear  fuel 
cycle  will  amost  certainly  meet  this  test  at 
some  point  in  the  future:  but  it  will  not  do 
so  within  the  time  horizon  contemplated  in 
the  Clinch  River  development  program.  The 
vote  this  week  therefore  provide&^an  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  establish  the  firm  principle 
that  too  much  cost  is  no  less  an  evil  than 
too  little  energy. 

With  all  best  wishes,  I  am 
Very  truly  yours, 

Dave  Stockman, 
Member  of  Congress. 

Mr.  OREOO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  an  excellent  statement,  and  it  is 
right  on  point.  The  issue  is  economics, 
and  the  fact  is  that  this  msUces  abso- 
lutely no  sense  under  any  economic 
scenario. 

Mx.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber), 
who  is  also  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment In  the  committee  to  eliminate 
the  funding  for  the  Clinch  River 
project. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  I  thank 
the   gentleman   for    jrleldlng,    and    I 


would  like  |o  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  for  calling  this  special 
order  to  bring  this  critical  issue  to  the 
attention  ol  our  colleagues. 

As  was  Just  pointed  out  by  our  col- 
league frodi  Michigan,  we  came  very 
close  to  defeating  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  last  year,  and  I  think 
the  kind  of  effort  that  is  taking  place 
today,  in  combination  with  the  efforts 
of  the  outside  groups  that  came  to- 
gether this  morning,  are  indeed  going 
to  enable  us  to  defeat  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  this  year.  The  gentle- 
man in  the  well  deserves  a  great  deal 
of  credit  for  his  contribution  there. 

I  would  a}so  like  to  take  a  minute  to 
compliment  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  iPennsylvania  (Mr.  Cough- 
UN),  who  is  going  to  be  participating 
In  this  spedal  order  a  little  later,  who 
has  for  those  many  years  been  carry- 
ing the  amondment  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  than  would  have  the  effect  of 
eliminating!  fimding  for  the  Clinch 
River  brec4er  reactor.  We  are  much 
hopeful  that  this  year  that  long, 
lonely  battle  will  end  with  success  and 
he  will  deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
when  the  tl|ne  comes  to  us,  as  well. 

I  would  like  to  comment  on  a  little 
different  aspect  of  the  project  than 
has  been  referred  to  up  to  now.  Most 
Members,  i|i  my  Judgment,  are  going 
to  vote  agattist  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor  because  there  is  too  much 
money  in  this  year's  budget  for  it  and 
because  foK  this  year,  the  next  year 
and  the  yelar  after  that,  in  times  pf 
budgetary  Austerity,  we  should  not  put 
our  money'  into  a  program  such  as 
this,  which  Ihas  experienced  such  great 
cost  overruiis  and  which,  compared  to 
other  progfums  in  the  budget,  is  so 
without  m^it. 

I        D  1810 

I  agree  wth  those  sentiments.  I  am 
glad  that  Members  are  going  to  be 
voting  against  the  project  for  that 
reason,  but|  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  I  believe  that  is  a  more  substan- 
tial reason  even  than  that  for  Mem- 
bers to  opHTOse  Clinch  River,  particu- 
larly for  Members  I  might  say  on  our 
side  of  th^  aisle,  to  oppose  CTlinch 
River.         I 

Many  of  ns,  including  the  gentleman 
in  the  well  and  myself,  ran  for  Con- 
gress for  t  le  first  time  in  1980  on  a 
platform  >f  a  substantially  freer 
market  foi  energy.  Some  of  us  even 
went  so  far  as  to  argue  in  favor  of 
abolishing  the  Department  of  Energy. 
We  did  thtft  for  many  reasons  involv- 
ing long-teim  energy  policy  which  says 
that  the  fvee  market  was  better  able 
to  deliver  an  adequate  supply  of 
energy  to  the  consvunlng  public  at 
minimal  cdst  to  both  the  consumer 
and  the  tu  payers. 

The  Retgan  administration  came 
into  offict  proclaiming  a  similar 
policy.  In  i  fu:t  in  testimony  before  our 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
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last  year.  Secretary  Edwards  outlined 
the  admlnistral  ion's  energy  philoso- 
phy as  follows,  4nd  I  quote. 

It  will  be  the  ffee  marketplace,  not  gov- 
ermnent,  which  \till  supply  the  enormous 
capital  investmeniB  required  to  support  the 
commercial  introduction  of  new  and  alter- 
native energy  tec^ologles  into  the  econo- 
my. The  marketplace  can  do  this  more  effi- 
ciently and  effectively  than  government,  es- 
pecially when  energy  prices  truly  reflect 
energy  costs.  The  government  will  focus  its 
support  on  longer  term  high  risk  research 
and  development  which  industry  cannot 
reasonably  be  exp^ted  to  undertake.  Indus- 
try will  be  expectfd  to  support  demonstra- 
tion and  programitig  near  term  technologies 
and  to  be  respoibible  for  their  ultimate 
commercial  development. 

I  think  that  lis  an  eloquent  state- 
ment. I  think  that  is  a  statement  that 
most  people  onj  our  side  of  the  aisle 
could  readily  agree  with.  Probably 
many  people  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  It  is  ironic,  however  in  view  of 
that,  that  the  admlnisti^tion  support 
of  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  should 
continue  to  go  forward  because  there 
is  really  nothing  in  the  entire  energy 
program  of  this  administration  that 
more  clearly  dei  nonstrates  the  hollow- 
ness  of  those  vords  than  their  con- 
tinuing support  for  the  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor. 

I  would  point  out  that  although 
voting  against  Clinch  River  for  short 
term  economic^  considerations  is  a 
worthwhile  reason,  we  should  also  be 
voting  against  it  because  it  does  not  fit 
into  a  long-temi  energy  picture  for  our 
country  that  \$  consistent  with  the 
goals  of  those  vi(ho  would  like  to  see  a 
freer  market  in  energy  technologies. 

The  industry'$  spokesmen  who  sup- 
port Clinch  Rioter  argue  that  breeder 
reactor  technology  will  be  commercial- 
ly viable  perhaps  by  as  soon  as  the 
year  2011.  Thoae  are  industry  figures, 
not  the  figures  of  those  who  may  ques- 
tion this  proposf 

Those  who  are  in  opposition  to  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  can  come 
up  with  analyses  that  show  that  the 
time  when  commercial  breeder  tech- 
nology could  be  [viable  in  the  market  is 
far  later  than  the  year  2011.  So  what 
we  are  looking  ^t  is  a  period  of  at  least 
30  years  and  probably  considerably 
more  before  an^^body  expects  that  this 
technology  is  g^ing  to  be  able  to  sup- 
port itself  In  the  free  competitive 
economy.  J 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  is  not 
the  end  of  the  (^vemment's  efforts  in 
the  area  of  breeder  technology.  The 
Clinch  River  bidder  reactor  rather  is 
merely  the  first  major  step  in  what  is 
going  to  be  an  ongoing  attempt  by  the 
Government  toi  lmi>ose  breeder  tech- 
nology on  an  uilaccepting  marketplace 
at  a  very,  very  heavy  cost. 

Most  industry  spokesmen  will  admit, 
if  you  talk  to  tltem  about  It,  that  this 
is  not  going  to  1^  the  last  breeder  reac- 
tor that  needs  to  be  constructed  at 
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taxpayer  expense,  that  indeed  follow- 
ing the  construction  of  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  we  will  have  to 
ask  the  taxpayers  to  support  the  con- 
struction of  a  larger  breeder  reactor  to 
demonstrate  that  the  technology 
works  at  a  larger  size.  The  cost  of  this 
breeder  reactor  of  course  is  subject  to 
speculation.  But  can  anybody  reason- 
ably suggest  it  is  going  to  cost  less 
than  Clinch  River.  We  are  probably 
talking  $10  million  or  perhaps  more 
for  that  second  stage  breeder  reactor 
that  the  taxpayers  are  going  to  be 
asked  to  support. 

Indeed,  it  is  entirely  possible  that 
additional  breeder  reactors  will  have 
to  be  constructed  at  Government  ex- 
pense. We  will  be  committing  our- 
selves, by  voting  for  Clinch  River  this 
year,  to  an  open  ended  development 
scheme  which  will  eventually  require 
the  Federal  Government  to  subsidize 
far  more  than  the  single  reactor  we 
have  at  issue  here  in  the  next  few 
weeks. 

Again,  to  refer  to  the  Stockman 
memo  that  our  colleague  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  WOLPE)  referred  to,  in  1977, 
he  said: 

The  Cninch  River  breeder  reactor  will  gen- 
erate a  vast  Industrial  support  and  supply 
infrastructure  among  private  companies  en- 
gaged In  all  phases  of  reactor  design,  compo- 
nent manufacture,  and  Plutonium  fuel  cycle 
support. 

The  development  of  this  infrastruc- 
ture is  in  fact  one  of  the  central  goals 
of  the  project.  What  will  happen  is 
that  the  breeder  will  develop  still 
greater  institutional  momentum.  That 
institutional  momentum  is  very  impor- 
tant in  the  consideration  of  this  issue. 
We  will  develop  support  industries 
around  the  breeder  reactor  that  will 
depend  on  it  for  its  support,  and  we 
will  be  asked  as  taxpayers  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  this  infrastructure  that 
we  are  nurturing  along  a  few  years 
down  the  road  or  risk  the  collapse  of 
the  infrastructure  and  the  collapse  of 
breeder  reactor  development  in  this 
country,  and  the  taxpayers  will  have 
to  continue  subsidizing  this  technolo- 
gy well  into  the  next  century. 

That  obviously  is  objectionable  to  all 
of  us  here  at  this  particular  time  be- 
cause of  the  tremendous  cost. 

The  cost  of  voting  for  Clinch  River 
in  terms  of  a  policy  option  is  not  just 
$5  billion  or  $6  or  $7  billion  we  are 
going  to  have  to  vote  on  in  terms  of 
this  project,  but  it  also  includes  all  the 
costs  for  futiu-e  breeder  reactor  devel- 
opment, which  is  in  the  tens  of  bil- 
lions. 

But  it  should  be  equally  offensive  to 
those  of  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
who  would  like  to  see  the  Government 
get  a  little  further  removed  in  the 
energy  marketplace,  who  would  like  to 
see  a  freer  inner  action  of  market 
forces  in  terms  of  energy  economy,  in- 
stead we  are  seeing  our  own  adminis- 
tration take  the  position  of  trying  to 
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force  this  technology  on  the  market- 
place, even  as  market  forces  make  it 
less  and  less  acceptable. 

I  believe  in  my  own  Judgment  that 
that  is  an  even  more  substantial 
reason  to  oppose  Clinch  River  than 
the  short-term  economic  consider- 
ations, as  important  as  those  may  be 
in  times  of  austerity,  such  as  these, 
and  so  I  would  ask  all  of  the  Members, 
particularly  on  our  side  of  the  aisle,  to 
think  clearly  and  seriously  about  their 
own  free  market  principles  and  those 
that  this  administration  should  stand 
for,  and  I  think  they  will  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  and  the  rest  of  those  participating 
in  this  special  order,  that  we  should 
defeat  the  (Hlnch  River  breeder  reac- 
tor. 

Mr.  GRECM3.  Is  not  the  gentleman 
essentially  saying  that  If  this  breeder 
goes  forward,  the  type  of  Federal 
dollar  commitment  that  is  going  to  be 
required  to  support  it  and  future 
breeders,  means  that  you  are  going  to 
essentially  have  a  nationalization  of 
the  nuclear  industry  as  far  as  breeder 
technology  is  concerned? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  That  is 
an  interesting  phrase  and  I  think  that 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  truth  to  that.  If 
indeed  the  future  of  the  nuclear 
energy  industry  as  we  are  told  is  the 
breeder  reactor,  and  if  that  breeder  re- 
actor is  going  to  have  to  be  construct- 
ed almost  exclusively  at  Government 
expense,  indeed  what  we  have  is  the 
de  facto  nationalization  of  an  indus- 
try, and  so  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, yes,  that  is  exactly  what  I  think 
we  are  seeing  here,  although  no  one  is 
calling  it  that,  but  that  would  be  the 
result  of  the  continuation  of  this  par- 
ticular energy  policy. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
for  taking  the  time  to  come. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  Uke  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, (Mr.  CouGHLiN)  who  had  the 
courage  and  foresight  and  wisdom  to 
recognize  that  this  was  a  tiu'key  long 
before  anybody  else,  and  to  give  us 
new  Members  here  the  type  of  leader- 
ship that  we  needed  in  order  to  bring 
this  issue  as  far  as  it  has  come,  and 
hopefully  will  be  the  captain  of  the 
ship  that  takes  us  all  the  way  into  port 
and  defeats  this  project. 

Mr.  COUGHUN.  I  thank  my  col- 
league. I  also  congratulate  my  col- 
league on  his  leaders)ilp  in  holding 
this  special  order  and  his  participation 
on  the  Science  Committee  in  this  issue 
as  well  as  the  participation  of  my  col- 
league from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Weber) 
and  my  colleague  from  Rhod-;  Island, 
the  gentlewoman  from  Rhode  Island 
and  my  colleague  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
WoLPi).  and  we  appreciate  what  they 
are  doing. 

As  the  gentleman  points  out,  I  have 
been  chasing  this  turkey  since  back  in 
1971  when  this  was  first  brought  to 
my  attention  by  a  yotmg  author  on  my 
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staff  at  that  time,  named  George 
Thayer.  He  was  a  very  promising 
young  author  and  he  discovered  that 
we  were  about  to  go  into  the  business 
of  subsidizing  the  utility  industry  in 
this  fashion.  George  has  since  died, 
but  God  bless  him.  I  hope  he  is  up 
there  somewhere  looking  over  this 
today  and  knows  what  is  going  on  here 
today. 

We  opposed  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er reactor,  not  on  the  basis  of  being 
antinuclear,  but  on  the  basis  of  it  is  an 
atomic  Edsel  and  that  its  sole  redeem- 
ing feature  is  that  has  very  powerful 
supporters. 

It  Is  an  atomic  Edsel  because  it  will 
never  produce  electricity  cost  effec- 
tively. It  is  an  atomic  Edsel  becaiise  its 
costs  have  gone  out  of  control.  It  is  an 
atomic  Edsel  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  breeder  research.  It  is  an 
atomic  Edsel  because  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  energy  research. 

Back  in  1971  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  of  this  project  would  be  $400 
million.  That  went  to  $700  million  in 
1972.  to  $2  billion  in  1977,  and  $3.5  bU- 
llon  today,  and  not  a  shovelful  of 
earth  has  yet  been  turned  on  the 
project. 

The  Rand  Corp.  estimates  that  on 
projects  like  this  you  can  almost 
expect  a  100-percent.overrun  once  you 
turn  that  earth,  so  we  can  talk  about  a 
$7  bUlion  project.  Unbelievable. 

They  say  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
cost  effective  Itind  of  a  producer  of 
electricity,  this  reactor. 

D  1820 

What  is  the  best  judge  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness? The  best  Judge  of  cost  effec- 
tiveness is  the  private  sector. 

What  does  the  private  sector  think, 
the  hard  buck  boys  who  invest  money, 
who  put  money  up  for  projects,  who 
want  a  return  and  will  put  money  up 
when  they  get  a  return? 

Back  in  1973  they  agreed  to  put  in 
some  $257  million  at  61  percent  of  the 
project.  Then  they  took  a  hard  look  at 
it  and  now  they  will  not  put  in  an- 
other cent,  not  a  penny. 

The  people  who  understand  what 
cost  effectiveness  means  do  not  believe 
this  is  a  good  project.  They  will  take 
the  money  from  the  Government,  of 
course.  They  will  take  corporate  wel- 
fare, but  they  will  not  put  their  own 
money  in  because  they  understand  it 
is  not  a  cost-effective  project. 

We  have  taken  the  position  in  this 
Congress  and  in  the  administration 
that  demonstration  and  commercial- 
ization projects  should  be  done  by  pri- 
vate enterprise,  not  by  the  Ciovem- 
ment.  We  have  done  most  of  that  with 
the  sole  exception  of  the  Clinch  River 
breeder,  which  is  still  supported  by 
the  Government. 

We  want  a  balanced  energy  program. 
We  want  one.  Almost  100  Members  of 
this  body,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
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crat.  have  Joined  in  signing  a  letter  to 
the  President  saying  that  a  balanced 
energy  research  policy  first  step  can 
be  with  the  cancellation  of  this  project 
to  save  $2  Ml  billion  and  put  that 
energy  and  research  and  development 
in  more  productive  areas. 

DOE'S  own  blue  ribbon  committee, 
their  own  blue  ribbon  committee,  said 
that  the  Clinch  River  project  as  a  re- 
search project  was  a  low  priority. 

In  1979,  the  American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute, certainly  no  liberal  organiza- 
tion, a  conservative  organization,  said 
that  there  were  no  cost  savings  over 
light  water  reactors  in  the  foreseeable 
future  from  the  Clinch  River  breeder. 
Finally,  let  me  say.  it  has  been  said 
that  we  should  do  this  because  other 
nations  are  developing  breeders  and 
that  we  should  keep  up  with  them. 

Well,  the  fact  is  that  the  foreign 
programs  are  in  deep  trouble  them- 
selves. The  leading  French  program, 
which  was  so  highly  touted  around  the 
world,  the  CIA  estimates  may  not  even 
survive,  much  less  expand,  and  subse- 
quent to  that  evaluation  by  the  CIA  in 
1971  the  French  deferred  plans  to 
build  additional  breeder  reactors. 

They  are  not  working,  but  we  contin- 
ue to  pour  money  down  the  rathole 
and  that  is  what  we  are  doing  if  we 
fund  this  breeder  reactor  and  if  we 
continue  to  authorize  this  breeder  re- 
actor. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  having  this 
special  order  and  congratulate  him  for 
his  effort. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  want  to  thank  my 
colleague  for  showing  us  the  leader- 
ship on  this  issue  and  being  the  pulse 
of  this  Congress  on  addressing  the 
issue  of  waste,  fraud,  and  mismanage- 
ment, especially  on  this  issue  here  of 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

I  yield  to  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  Shauansky). 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  for  bringing  this  issue  to 
the  attention  of  the  House.  As  the 
gentleman  knows,  I  have  long  advocat- 
ed the  deletion  of  fimding  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  for  many 
of  the  same  reasons  given  by  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  this 
afternoon. 

My  opposition  to  this  project  does 
not  stem  from  any  hostility  to  nuclear 
power.  My  opposition  to  the  Clinch 
River  boondoggle  rests  on  economic 
facts,  facts  supplied  to  our  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  and  on  new 
information  which  continues  to  be  re- 
ported. 

The  committee  learned  that  the  cur- 
rent reactor  design  would  be  obsolete 
by  the  time  construction  was  complet- 
ed. Several  major  problems  exist  with 
the  t3rpe  of  steam  generators  used  In 
the  project. 

Mr.  £^aker,  I  would  like  to  ask  per- 
mission to  add  to  the  Record  a  copy  of 
a  letter  dated  March  17  from  the  UJ5. 


General  Accokmting  Office  to  Hon. 
John  D.  Dihibell,  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee!  on  Oversight  and  Inves- 
tigations, of  tl^e  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commercfe,  House  of  Representa- 
tives; the  subject  being:  "The  Depart- 
ment of  Eneagy  did  not  provide  the 
subcommitteeiwith  all  documents  re- 
lated to  the  Contract  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor's  steam  genera- 
tor." 

In  other  wdrds.  the  Department  of 
Energy  just  d|d  not  provide  the  infor- 
it  is  absolutely  neces- 
letter  be  made  part  of 
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mation.  I  thi: 
sary  that  th 
the  Record. 
The    SP: 
there  objecti^ 
gentleman  fn 


R  pro  tempore.  Is 
to  the  request  of  the 
Ohio? 


There  was  no  objection. 
The  letter  \A  as  follows: 

U.S.  GBNEaAL  ACCOUNTINO  OFFICE. 

Washiigton,  D.C.,  March  17.  1982. 
Subject:  The  department  of  Energy  Did 
Not  Provide  the  Subcommittee  With  All 
Documents  Related  to  the  Contract  for 
the  Clinchi  River  Breeder  Reactor's 
Steam  Generator  (EMD-82-56). 

Hon.  John  D.  Dingell, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and 

Investigations, 
Committee  on  Mnergy  and  Commerce, 
House  of  Repretentatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Oairman:  In  mld-1981.  your 
Subcommittee  staff  investigated  several  as- 
pects of  the  Department  of  Energy's 
(DOE'S)  award  of  a  contract  to  develop  and 
manufacture  Ll|e  Clinch  River  Breeder  Re- 
actor's (CRBR'»)  steam  generators.  A  hear- 
ing was  held  on  July  20,  1981,  on  the  results 
of  the  staff's  w^rk.  In  reporting  on  its  study, 
your  staff  note^  that  it  had  been  hampered 
by  DOE'S  f  ailuDe  to  supply  all  documents  re- 
lated to  this  procurement. 

In  September  1981.  you  asked  that  we 
follow-up  on  tie  staff's  work  by  reviewing 
several  aspects  of  the  CRBR  program— in- 
cluding examining  the  process  DOE  used  to 
award  the  steati  generator  contract  and  de- 
termining whetSher  that  contract  could  have, 
been  terminated  for  default.  As  part  of  that 
work,  we  gathered  pertinent  data  and  docu- 
ments related  to  the  steam  generator  con- 
tract and  its  award.  Subsequently,  in  March 
1982,  you  also  asked  that— based  on  our  re- 
cently completed  work— we  report  on  our 
observations  concerning  DOE's  failure  to 
supply  the  Subcommittee  with  requested  in- 
formation. Thl>  letter  is  in  response  to  your 
March  1982  re<lue8t. 

Although  tile  Subcommittee  requested 
copies  of  all  documents  related  to  the  steam 
generator  contract  award,  we  found  eight 
key  document  that  were  not  provided." 
Without  thesejkey  documents,  the  Subcom- 
mittee would  iiot  have  the  full  story  con- 
cerning the  airard  of  the  steam  generator 
contract.  I 

This  letter  describes  our  observations  as 
well  as  the  objectives,  scope,  and  methodolo- 
gy upon  whlcb  this  report  is  based,  a  brief 
background  oi)  DOE's  procurement  of  the 
CRBR  steam  generators,  and  a  description 
of  the  documcits  which  were  not  provided 
to  the  Subcoismittee.  In  addition,  enclosed 
are  copies  of  two  of  the  most  critical  of 
these  documents.  A  number  of  the  remain- 
ing documents  are  quite  voluminous  and  are 
not  enclosed.  EKDE  has  agreed  to  provide 
these  documents  if  the  Subcommittee  re- 
quests them.    , 
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OBJECTIVES,  scope]  AND  ICETHODOLOGT 

Determining  the  dqgree  of  DOE's  respon- 
siveness to  the  Subcommittee's  request  for 
CRBR  steam  generat<)r  Information  was  not 
an  objective  of  the  review  of  the  CRBR  pro- 
gram you  requested!  in  September  1981. 
During  discussions  with  your  staff  on  Feb- 
ruary 18,  1982,  it  be(&me  apparent  that  we 
had  obtained  information  which  had  not 
been  provided  to  youj^  staff.  The  objective  of 
this  report  is  to  discufs  that  information. 

This  report  is  base0  substantially  on  the 
work  we  did  to  determine  if  the  steam  gen- 
erator contract  coulc^  have  been  terminated 
for  default.  A  report  on  that  review  is  being 
issued  concurrently.  Additionally,  in  prepar- 
ing this  report,  we  compared  the  inventory 
of  documents- we  ha^  accumulated  to  that 
supplied  to  the  Subcommittee  staff.  This 
comparison  disclosed  that  several  docu- 
ments, critical  to  understanding  the  steam 
generator  contract  award,  were  not  provided 
to  the  Subcommittee  ^taf f . 

To  determine  DOEfs  rationale  for  not  pro- 
viding these  documetits,  we  interviewed  the 
DOE  official  who  had  coordinated  the  ef- 
forts to  respond  to  the  Subcommittee  staff's 
request  for  informaflon  about  the  contract 
award.  I 

We  performed  oia*  work  in  accordance 
with  the  "Standard^  for  Audit  of  Govern- 
mental Organization^,  Programs,  Activities, 
and  Functions."  At  jjour  request,  we  did  not 
solicit  DOE'S  comments  on  this  report. 

background  oh  the  CRBR  STEAM  GENERATOR 
CONTRACT 

In  1970  the  CoAgress  authorized  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  (AEC)  to  enter 
into  cooperative  arrangements  with  indus- 
try to  build  and  operate  the  CRBR  to  dem- 
.  onstrate  that  a  liquid  metal  fast  breeder  re- 
actor could  be  licensed  and  operated  reliably 
and  safely  on  a  utiliiy  electric  power  supply 
system.  Early  in  planning  for  the  CRBR, 
AEC  officials  acknowledged  the  difficulty  of 
developing  and  demonstrating  reliable 
steam  generators. 

AEC  initially  directed  that  the  steam  gen- 
erator contract  be  awarded  competitively. 
Atomics  International— a  division  of  Rock- 
well International  Corporation— proposed  to 
design  suid  fabricate  a  prototype  steam  gen- 
erator, nine  plant  Units  and  a  spare  plant 
unit  for  $26.5  millicti.  This  was  in  contrast 
to  a  $20.4  million  ofier  by  the  Foster  Wheel- 
er Energy  Corporation  for  the  same  work. 
Subsequently,  howeter,  an  Energy  Research 
and  Development  Administration  (ERDA)  ■ 
official  directed  thit  the  competitive  pro- 
curement be  termimted  and  a  contract  be 
awarded  to  Atom^  International.  The 
ERDA  official's  rstiftnale  for  this  action  was 
to  broaden  the  indastrial  base  for  breeder 
reactor  component  riianufacturers. 

The  contract  called  for  delivery  of  the 
prototype  steam  generator  In  September 
1978  and  delivery  of  the  10  plant  units  be- 
tween April  1979  and  April  1980.  In  August 
1981— almost  3  years  after  the  original  deliv- 
ery date— the  protAype  unit  was  delivered 
for  testing.  In  addition,  materials  were  pur- 
chased and  some  fabrication  work  was 
begun  on  the  plant  units,  although  they 
were  never  completed.  In  November  1981. 
DOE  directed  the:  Westinghouse  Electric 
Company— the  prinje  contractor  for  CRBR 
nuclear     components— to     terminate     the 
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Atomics  International  contract  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  Government.  Current  esti- 
mates of  total  costs  incurred  under  this  con- 
tract approximate  $113  million.  Our  report 
to  you  (EMD-82-37)  on  the  steam  generator 
contract  discusses  the  circumstances  con- 
cerning this  contract  award  in  greater 
detail. 

SUBCOmnTTKE  NOT  PROVTOED  WrrH  ALL 
REQUESTED  CONTRACTUAL  DOCUMENTS 

A  comparison  of  the  documents  we  ob- 
tained during  our  review  with  the  docu- 
ments provided  to  the  Sutx:ommlttee  in  its 
investigation  indicates  that,  although  nu- 
merous documents  were  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee,  a  number  of  key  documents 
were  not. 

These  documents  fall  into  three  catego- 
ries: 

Documents  which  show  the  original  pro- 
curement strategy. 

DocumenU  which  demonstrate  how  and 
why  AEC  and  ERDA  officials  changed  the 
procurement  method. 

Dociunents  which  showed  internal  dis- 
agreement on  altering  the  procurement 
method  and  on  the  selection  of  Atomics 
International. 

DOCUKENTS  DESCRIBING  THE  ORIGINAL 
PKOCUREMKNT  STRATEGY 

DOE  did  not  provide  the  Subcommittee 
staff  with  five  key  documents  which  de- 
scribed the  original  steam  generator  pro- 
curement strategy.  These  documents  were: 

AEC's  July  25,  1974,  rejection  of  an  Atom- 
ics International  unsolicited  proposal  to 
build  the  steam  generators. 

General  Electric's— Westinghouse's  sub- 
contractor for  supplying  the  CRBR  steam 
generating  system— July  17,  1974,  prepro- 
curement  plan. 

The  Request  for  Proposals,  and 

The  proposals  submitted  by  Atomics 
International  and  Foster  Wheeler. 

These  five  documents  are  important  to 
understanding  the  contract  award  process 
because  they  establish  AEC's  original  intent 
to  have  the  contract  awarded  on  a  competi- 
tive basis. 

For  example,  had  AEC  originally  intended 
to  direct  a  noncompetitive  procurement,  it 
had  the  opportunity  in  May  1974  when 
Atomics  International  submitted  an  unsolic- 
ited proposal  to  build  the  CRBR  steam  gen- 
erators. The  proposal  was  rejected,  however, 
because  the  Director  of  AEC's  Reactor  Re- 
search and  Development  Division  deter- 
mined that  the  contract  should  be  awarded 
competitively. 

A  DOE  official  explained  that  they  did 
not  provide  Subcommittee  staff  with  the 
doctmient  which  rejected  the  unsolicited 
proposal  because  they  considered  it  to  be 
unrelated  to  the  eventual  award.  This  DOE 
official  also  stated  that  the  preprocurement 
plan,  the  request  for  proposals,  and  the  sub- 
mitted proposals  were  not  provided  to  the 
Subcommittee  staff  because  they  were  quite 
voluminous.  He  pointed  out  that  another 
document  provided  to  the  staff  referred  to 
these  docimients  and.  if  the  Subcommittee 
desired  copies,  they  could  have  specifically 
requested  them. 

DOCUMENT  RATIONALIZING  THE  DIRECTED 
PROCTTREMENT 

During  January  1975,  while  General  Elec- 
tric was  negotiating  with  the  bidders,  AEC 
(and  later  ERDA)  was  considering  directing 
cancellation  of  the  competitive  process.  A 
key  memorandum,  dated  January  17.  1975. 
explaining  AEC's  rationale  for  directing  the 
award  of  the  steam  generator  contract  to 
Atomics  International,  was  not  provided  to 
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the  Subcommittee  staff.  This  memorandum 
was  significant  because  it  documented  a 
January  9.  1975.  meeting  where  a  major  de- 
viation from  the  original  procurement  strat- 
egy was  discussed. 

Specifically,  the  AEC  memorandum  de- 
scribed AEC  officials'  discussion  of  whether 
AEC  should  award  a  contract  for  the  steam 
generators  to  Foster  Wheeler— the  same 
company  which  they  believed  would  be  sup- 
plying the  CRBR  intermediate  heat  ex- 
changers and  sodiiun  check  valves.  AEC's 
policy  was  to  involve  as  many  vendors  as 
possible  in  CRBR  to  broaden  the  base  of 
the  Nation's  breeder  reactor  manufacturing 
capabUity.  They  decided  to  inform  Foster 
Wheeler  that  (1)  it  was  unlikely  that  the 
same  company  would  be  awarded  both  the 
intermediate  heat  exchanger  and  the  steam 
generator  contracU  and  (2)  Foster  Wheeler 
should  consider  withdrawing  from  the 
steam  generator  competition. 

This  discussion  provided  the  basis  for  can- 
celing the  competition  and  awarding  the 
contract  to  Atomics  International.  A  DOE 
official  told  us  that  a  copy  of  this  memoran- 
dum was  not  provided  to  the  Subcommittee 
staff  because  he  could  not  locate  the  docu- 
ment at  the  time  of  the  Subcommittee's  In- 
vestigation. He  could  not  explain  why  it  was 
not  located  until  we  specifically  asked  for  it. 
A  copy  of  this  memorandum  appears  as  en- 
closure I  to  this  letter. 

INTERNAL  DOCUMENTS  CRITICAL  OF  THE 
DIRECTED  AWARD  PROCESS 

DOE'S  decision  to  cancel  the  competitive 
procurement  and  direct  that  the  contract  be 
awarded  to  Atomics  International  was  not 
undertaken  without  considerable  internal 
disagreement.  ERDA's  project  engineer  for 
the  steam  generators.  Controller,  and  the 
Director  of  Procurement  dissented.  Yet,  two 
key  documents  setting  forth  this  ERDA  dis- 
sension were  not  provided  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee staff. 

On  January  29,  1975.  the  ERDA  project 
engineer  for  the  CRBR  steam  generator 
wrote  a  memorandum  objecting  to  the 
"broadening  the  base"  argument.  He  point- 
ed out  that  other  vendors  were  already  re- 
stx>nsible  for  producing  more  than  one  com- 
ponent, and  Atomics  International  was,  in 
fact,  already  a  major  CRBR  subcontractor 
responsible  for  auxiliary  and  supporting  sys- 
tems. 

A  DOE  official  told  us  that  the  engineer's 
memorandum  was  not  provided  because  he 
did  not  have  a  copy  of  it  at  that  time.  The 
engineer  later  discovered  the  document 
among  his  personal  files  and  provided  it  to 
us. 

In  an  August  4,  1975,  memorandum, 
ERDA's  Controller  objected  to  the  directed 
contract  award  to  Atomics  International.  In 
addition  to  noting  the  substantial  cost  dif- 
ferential, the  Controller  stated  that  the  pro- 
posed directed  award  is  counter  to  the  June 
1974  determination  by  AEC's  management 
that  this  contract  should  be  open  for  com- 
petition. 

Establishes  an  undesirable  precedent 
which  could  lead  to  a  "way  of  life"  for 
future  procurements,  and 

Adds  additional  costs  to  an  existing  proj- 
ect cost  overrun. 

The  Controller's  memorandum  was  sent 
from  the  CRBR  project  office  in  Oak  Ridge, 
Tennessee,  to  DOE  headquarters  to  be  for- 
warded to  the  Subcommittee.  DOE  officials 
informed  us,  however,  that  it  was  with- 
drawn at  headquarters  -  because  they 
thought  the  Controller  had  retracted  the 
memorandum.  The  former  ERDA  Control- 
ler told  us  that  he  could  not  recall  ever  re- 


tracting the  memorandum.  A  copy  of  that 
memorandxui  is  included  as  mclosure  n  to 
this  letter. 

CONCLUSIONS 

To  aid  in  their  investigation  of  the  award 
of  the  steam  generator  contract,  the  Sub- 
committee requested  that  DOE  provide 
them  with  all  related  documents.  Not  all  re- 
lated documents  were  provided,  however. 
Documents  (1)  describing  the  initial  pro- 
curement strategy.  (2)  delineating  why  and 
how  AEC  and  ERDA  officials  altered  that 
strategy,  and  (3)  objecting  to  the  altered 
process  and  subsequent  directed  award  were 
not  transmitted  to  the  Subcommittee.  In 
our  view,  the  nature  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  these  documents  was  critical  to  un- 
derstanding DOE'S  award  of  the  steam  gen- 
erator contract.  Without  these  documents, 
the  Subcommittee  would  not  have  the  full 
story  concerning  the  award. 

As  arranged  with  your  office,  we  will  pro- 
vide a  copy  of  this  report  today  to  the 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Energy  Re- 
search and  Production,  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  Also,  as  ar- 
ranged with  your  Office,  unless  you  publicly 
announce  its  contents  earlier,  we  plan  no 
further  distribution  of  this  report  until  30 
days  from  the  date  of  the  report.  At  that 
time,  we  wiU  send  copies  of  the  report  to  the 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  the  Secretary  of  Energy,  and  to 
other  interested  parties,  and  make  copies 
available  to  others  upon  request. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  Dexter  Peace, 

I>t  rector. 

U.S.  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
Washington,  B.C.,  January  11,  197S. 
Subject:  CRBR  heat  transfer  components. 
Meeting  Participants. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  1/9/75 
meeting  between  Nemzek,  Ahrends,  Sides, 
Coles,  Mravca,  Riley,  and  Reardon  on  the 
procurement  of  components  for  the  Clinch 
River  Breeder  Reactor  Plant. 

1.  DPO  Task  Force  Recommendations  on 
IHX  and  Valves: 

A.  IHX:  WARD  continue  toward  negotia- 
tion of  sole  source,  fixed  price  procurement 
of  IHX  from  Foster-Wheeler.  This  course  of 
action  is  justified  primarily  by  currently  ap- 
proved RRD  Level  I  Schedule  for  the 
CRBRP. 

B.  Valves:  WARD  terminated  plans  to  ne- 
gotiate fixed  price  procurement  of  PFTP 
type  check  valve  with  Foster-Wheeler  be- 
cause of  anticipated  valve  performance 
problems  and  plan  to  issue  revised  procure- 
ment proposal  to  four  vendors  including 
Westinghouse.  Schedular  consideratloiiB 
permit  this  change  in  procurement  logic. 

2.  SAN/PRD  Task  Force  Recommenda- 
tions on  Steam  Generators  and  Pumps: 

A.  Steam  Generators:  OE  be  authorized  to 
continue  current  negotiations  with  Al  and 
Foster-Wheeler  using  revised  E  specs  and 
conceptual  design  as  the  basis  for  procure- 
ment. In  addition,  OE  should  require  AI  to 
propose  on  the  same  current  basis  as  Foster- 
Wheeler;  CPFF  with  ceiling  subject  to  sub- 
sequent cost  redetermination  on  plant  units. 

B.  Pumps:  GE  be  authorized  to  proceed 
with  negotiations  with  both  EMD  and 
Byron-Jackson  aimed  at  obtaining  best  cost 
and  schedule  for  the  project.  The  objective 
of  the  negotiations  wUl  be  to  come  as  close 
as  possible  to  a  fixed  price  type  of  contract 
with  some  parts  of  the  job,  such  as  stieas 
analysis,  performed  on  a  CPFP  basis. 
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3.  General  Observations: 

A.  Appendix  "C"  Coruiderations:  After  a 
protracted  discussion  of  the  consideration  to 
ask  Westinghouse  to  submit  CPFF  type  pro- 
posals, the  group  generally  concluded  that 
although  it  was  probably  not  realistic  to  be- 
lieve that  any  CPPP  "three  for  the  cost  of 
two"  proposals  would  be  competitive,  it  was 
recommended  that  RRD  assure  itself  that 
the  record  be  sufficient  to  provide  Justifica- 
tion for  not  soliciting  such  proposals  from 
Westinghouse. 

B.  Disadvantages  of^vlng  Foster- Wheel- 
er be  Vendor  for  IH3C~Valves  and  Steam 
Generators  (and  Potential  Bacliup  Steam 
Generator  Concept):  There  was  general 
agreement  that  In  view  of  the  selection 
process  up  to  this  point,  it  was  possible  that 
Poster- Wheeler  would  be  the  vendor  select- 
ed for  procurement  of  the  MX,  the  valves. 
and  the  steam  generator.  The  disadvantages 
to  the  LMFBR  program  associated  with 
having  all  these  procurements  with  a  single 
vendor  were  then  discussed  and  it  w&s  rec- 
ommended that  this  potential  should  be  ad- 
dressed Immediately  by  advising  Poster- 
Wheeler  that  It  would  be  unlikely  we  could 
permit  this  to  occur,  and  that  since  it  was 
RRO's  intent  to  have  GE  negotiate  the 
steam  generator  procurement  on  the  basis 
of  a  preliminary  design  rather  than  on  the 
basis  of  the  conceptual  design,  they  should 
consider  the  desirability  of  withdrawing 
from  the  steam  generator  competition.  This 
would  permit  RRD  to  have  qualified  ven- 
dors for  each  component  without  disadvan- 
tages of  having  three  major  heat  transfer 
components  with  Poster- Wheeler. 

C.  Differences  between  Pair  Price  Esti- 
mate of  Components  and  Current  Vendor 
Estimates:  In  the  case  of  both  the  IHX  and 
the  steam  generator,  there  Is  a  difference  of 
almost  a  factor  of  two  between  the  fair  price 
cost  estimates  and  the  current  vendor  pro- 
posals. Although  it  is  not  possible  to  tell 
whether  this  difference  is  due  to  a  poor  esti- 
mating job  on  the  part  of  Westinghouse  and 
GE  or  whether  it  is  due  to  considerable  cau- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  vendors,  the  magni- 
tude of  the  difference  is  such  as  to  be  of 
considerable  concern.  The  group,  therefore, 
proposed  that  the  type  of  contract  to  be  uti- 
lized in  these  procurements  be  carefully 
considered  in  order  to  assure  maximum  cost 
advantage  to  the  project.  It  was  also  gener- 
ally concluded  that  a  cost  plus  Incentive  fee 
type  of  contract  or  a  CPFF  with  ceiling  with 
subsequent  cost  redetermination  were  most 
likely  to  be  the  preferred  contract  options. 

D.  Westinghotue  as  a  Competitor  to  Other 
Vendors:  The  restraint  of  trade  question 
raised  by  the  Los  Angeles  Attorney  Gener- 
al's Office  and  the  position  of  GE  as  a  sub- 
contractor to  WARD  were  discussed.  The 
general  conclusion  of  this  discussion  was 
that  serious  consideration  should  be  given 
to  eliminating  the  restraint  of  trade  prob- 
lems by  not  asking  Westinghouse  to  submit 
three  for  the  cost  of  two  type  proposals  in 
accordance  with  Appendix  "C".  Counsel  in- 
dicated that  there  would  be  no  legal  prob- 
lem with  having  other  vendors  compete 
with  Westinghouse  as  long  as  they  were  in- 
formed of  the  three  for  two  offer  from  Wes- 
tinghouse. 

In  the  case  of  GE,  it  was  recommended 
that  WARD  should  be  removed  from  any 
procurement  action  which  involves  some  di- 
visions of  the  Westinghouse  Corporation 
and  that  the  vendor  selection  and  subse- 
quent contract  negotiation  be  made  by  uti- 
lizing either  DPO  or  SAN  in  their  stead: 
afterward  the  contract  could  be  implement- 
ed by  WARD.  In  the  event  of  any  need  to 
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revise  price  or  ffee,  those  negotiations  should 
be  performed  l^  DPO  or  SAN;  not  WARD 
or  GE.  In  view  |of  the  fact  that  GE  has  ex- 
pressed extreme  concern  about  continuing 
negotiations  wf,h  EMD,  the  group  recom- 
mended that  thie  issue  be  addressed  immedi- 
ately. It  was  [requested  that  DPO  take 
action  to  have  l^EC  take  over  from  WARD 
and  work  with|GE  on  vendor  selection.  If 
EMD  is  asked  tt  drop  out  of  competition,  se- 
lection will  be  returned  to  WARD. 

E.  Need  for  $AN  Delegation  of  Authority: 
Since  there  wbs  general  agreement  that 
Headquarters  wanted  SAN  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  help  DfO  In  these  procurement  ac- 
tions and  also  In  the  Demonstration  Plant 
work  at  AI  andJGE.  It  was  agreed  that  there 
was  a  need  for  WARD/GE/AI  to  imder- 
stand  SANs  role.  The  group  could  not,  how- 
ever, agree  on  the  mechanism  by  which 
SAN  would  aA  as  DPO's  agent  for  this 
work.  Therefore,  Mravca,  Reardon,  and 
RRD  staff  werf  left  with  the  job  of  defining 
ng  a  delegation  of  authority 


5.  We  are  deeply 
tention  to  direct  tl 
spite  the  $6  mlllioi 
tween  AI's  bid  and 
Corporation's  (FWEi 
further  aggravated 
ary  situation  as  well 
this  additional  cost 
project  overrun  com 

Should  you  proci 
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mcemed  with  the  In- 
procurement  to  AI  de- 
cost  differential   be- 
'oster  Wheeler  Energy 
1)  bid.  Our  concern  is 
»y  the  current  budget- 
the  adverse  effect  of 
in  the  already  existing 
Ition. 
to  direct  this  procure- 
luest  that  you  either 
to  the  Administrator 


inal  Information  paper 
or  attach  this  memo^dum  as  an  exhibit  or 
appendix. 

I  C.  ( 


M 


.  Greer,  Controller. 


Mr.    SHAMAN3KY.    Mr.    Speaker, 
currently  the  British  and  French  Gov- 


[t  was  agreed  that  CH-DPO 
submit  for  HQS  review  and 
lie  source  contractor  selec- 
-ements  estimated  to  exceed 

ty  substantial  disagreement 
summary  please  contact  me 

rticipants:     M.      Coles,      A. 
;k,  D.  Reardon,  D.  RUey.  L. 

RENOS.  Special  Assistant 


and  implement 
for  SAN. 

Sole  Source: 
will  hereinafte 
approval   all 
tions  for  proci 
$5  million  dollij 

If  you  have 
with  the  abov^ 
immediately. 

Meeting  Pq 
Mravca,  T.  Nei 
Sides. 

S.! 

U.S.  9TERGY  Research  and 

DEVELiPMENT  ADMINISTRATION, 

Washington,  D.C.,  August  4,  1975. 
Subject:  Intension  to  award  subcontracts  for 
the  Clincn  River  breeder  reactor  plant 
(CRBRP)  I  prototype    and    plant    unit 
sodium  heater  steam  generators. 
Thomas  A.  Nevzek, 

Director,  Diintion  of  Reactor  Research  and 
DevelopmefiL 
We  have  reviewed  the  July  28,  1975 
"Draft"  Infontiation  Memorandum  concern- 
ing your  intention  to  award  the  subject  sub- 
contracts to  Atomics  International  (AI)  not- 
withstanding the  significant  cost  differen- 
tial of  about  |6  million  (unescalated)  which 
will  result  lT<ijm  this  action.  Based  on  our 
review  of  the)  "Draft"  Information  Memo- 
randum and  oiher  available  data,  we  should 
like  to  comment  as  follows: 

1.  The  Intebtion  to  direct  this  procure- 
ment is  counter  to  the  June  1974  determina- 
tion of  AEC'i  management,  who  when  re- 
viewing AI's  linsolicited  proposal  of  May  31, 
1974  to  accomplish  the  subject  work,  decid- 
ed that  this  wprk  should  be  open  for  compe- 
tition. 

2.  The  int^tlon  to  direct  this  procure 
ment  establisies  an  undesirable  precedent 
which  couldTlead  to  a  "way  of  life"  for 
future  LMFBR  procurements. 

3.  The  intention  to  direct  this  procure- 
ment on  a  cost-plus-incentive  fee  (CPIF) 
basis  is  contrary  to  the  Request  for  Propos- 
als (RFP)  which  requested  bids  for  the  pro- 
totype on  a  CPIF  basis,  and  bids  for  the 
plant  units  oi  a  fixed-price  (FP)  basis.  A  de- 
cision to  now  award  the  subcontracts  to  the 

"high"  biddef  on  a  CPIF  basis  is  contrary  to 
the  RFP. 

4.  We  belieje  that  had  the  RFP  requested 
bids  on  a  CPEF  basis  for  the  plant  units,  as 
well  as  the  prototype,  that  additional  quali- 
fied Industrial  firms  would  have  entered  the 
competition. 


errunents  are 
problems  with 
breeder  reactors 
Controller  Gener; 
counting  Office  si 

Problems  delay  fi 
the   British   demo: 


|xperiencing  design 
leir  demonstration 
Charles    BOwsher, 

il  of  the  General  Ac- 
Lted: 


11  power  operations  at 
tration  breeder  plant 
when  four  of  nine  s^eam  generators  leaked. 
Only  last  month  the  French  demonstration 
breeder  reactor  wasjshut  down  because  two 
sodium  leaks  In  a  steam  generator  caused  a 
fire.  I 

With  respect  i.o  our  British  and 
French  competition,  I  think  we  must 
remember  that  Ithey  developed  the 
Concorde,  which  is  really  a  millstone 
aroimd  their  necks.  Yes,  they  went 
ahead.  Luckily,  we  did  not  with  our 
SST,  and  they  Imve  been  stuck  with 
that  marvel  for  years  now. 

Throwing  money  at  energy  problems 
will  solve  neither]  economic  nor  energy 
difficulties.  The  Clinch  River  project 
exemplifies  wasteful  spending  of  tax 
dollars  on  big,  but  unnecessary  con- 
struction project^. 

American  taxpayers  will  not  tolerate 
continued  subsiciies  for  this  techno- 
logically obsolete]  economically  prema- 
ture $3.2  billion  boondoggle. 

Now.  I  think,  alt  least  I  want  to  keep 
in  mind  the  facl^  that  I  recently  sub- 
mitted something  called  the  Automo- 
bile Research  Competition  Act,  which 
is  an  effort  to  get  this  country  back  in 
competition  with  the  Japanese  and 
the  Europeans  in  the  development  of  a 
technologically  current  automobile 
that  would  get  80  to  85  miles  per 
e  engine  and  100  to 
on  on  a  diesel  engine, 
ration  has  just  as  of 
at  we  should  not  be 
doing  that,  even  [though  it  requires  no 
Federal  money  originally,  because  that 
would  be  interfering  with  market 
forces,  that  market  forces  could  take 
care  of  this. 

The  apparent  inability  of  the  admin- 
istration to  see  I  that  is  exactly  what 
they  are  doingj  here  when  all  the 
market  forces  ^y  we  should  not  be 
doing  it;  it  is  thit  kind  of  a  blatant  in- 
consistency whii:h  calls  into  question 
the  bona  fides  bf  the  administration 
when  it  makes!  any  kind  of  a  pro- 
nouncement in  tftiis  area. 
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I  very  much  appreciate  the  efforts  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
to  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  GREGG.  I  thank  my  friend  and 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

I  also  want  to  thank  all  the  other 
Members  who  took  time  today  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  special  order. 
•  Mr.  JEFFORDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg)  for 
arranging  this  special  order  to  discuss 
the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  proj- 
ect. He  and  the  others  participating 
here  today  demonstrate  that  regard- 
less of  how  one  feels  about  nuclear 
p>ower,  continuing  the  Federal  invest- 
ment in  Clinch  River  cannot  be  justi- 
fied. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
this  project  costs  and  what  we  can 
expect  to  get  out  of  it.  In  my  view,  it  is 
extremely  important  that  the  Federal 
Government  continue  to  play  a  role  in 
energy.  Our  criteria  for  policy  choices 
should  include  whether  an  investment 
will  ease  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil 
in  an  environmentally  sound  manner 
at  an  acceptable  cost.  The  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  meets  none  of 
these  conditions. 

First  of  all,  even  the  Department  of 
Energy's  blue-ribbon  Energy  Research 
Advisory  Board  has  ranked  CRBR  as  a 
low  priority  item.  Its  1981  report. 
"Federal  Energy  R.  &  D.  Priorities," 
stated  that  "the  construction  of  a 
breeder  reactor  demonstration  at  this 
time  is  not  an  urgent  priority  and 
thus,  under  current  budget  con- 
straints, (ERAB)  recommends  that 
such  demonstration  be  delayed  imtil  a 
future  time." 

Recent  trends  in  energy  use  have 
clearly  indicated  that  the  CRBR  is  not 
necessary  as  a  replacement  for  light 
water  reactors  or  to  lessen  our  depend- 
ence on  foreign  oil.  U.S.  oil  demand  is 
largely  for  transportation  and  other 
liquid  fuels  such  as  home  heating  oil. 
Only  7  percent  of  the  oil  we  use  in  this 
country  generates  electricity.  Further- 
more, annual  electrical  growth  rates  of 
7  percent  during  the  1960's  have 
dropped  to  less  than  3  percent.  Even  if 
our  coimtry  is  to  meet  this  growth 
rate  with  light  water  reactors,  this 
would  be  less  expensive  than  a  breeder 
program.  Recent  studies  have  caUed 
into  question  whether  a  breeder  will 
ever  cost  less  than  a  conventional  reac- 
tor. Due  to  plant  cancellations  and 
other  factors,  uranium  now  costs 
about  $23  per  pound.  Estimates  as  to 
the  uraniimi  price  that  would  make  a 
breeder  competitive  now  range  from 
$165  to  $400  per  pound. 

And  what  will  the  ultimate  cost  of 
the  CRBR  be  if  we  continue  to  sup- 
port it?  The  original  estimate  in  1971 
was  $400  million,  a  figure  that  was  re- 
vised to  $700  million  a  year  later.  In 
1977,  the  cost  estimate  jumped  to  $2 
billion  and  the  ciurent  figure,  even 


before  ground  is  broken,  is  $3.57  bil- 
lion. If  France's  first  commercial-scale 
breeder  the  Super  Phoenix  is  any  indi- 
cation, the  cost  could  rise  to  over  $6 
billion. 

Most  outrageous  is  that  the  taxpay- 
ers will  foot  almost  the  entire  bill.  Al- 
though the  project  was  originally  por- 
trayed as  an  equal  partnership  be- 
tween the  Government,  the  nuclear  in- 
dustry, and  utilities,  the  private  share 
is  frozen  at  $257  million. 

At  a  time  of  fiscal  austerity  when 
programs  that  will  truly  contribute  to 
our  energy  security  are  under  attack, 
further  fimding  for  Clinch  River  is 
nothing  short  of  foolish. 

According  to  a  study  by  the  Solar 
Energy  Research  Institute,  if  the  $2.5 
billion  that  is  needed  to  finish  the 
CRBR  were  spent  on  energy  conserva- 
tion in  America's  homes,  we  would 
save  the  equivalent  of  48  million  bar- 
rels of  oil  each  year  for  the  next  25 
years,  at  a  cost  of  only  $2  per  barrel  of 
oil  equivalent  saved. 

I  would  also  like  to  remind  the 
House  that  in  the  last  Congress  we 
passed  the  Wind  Energy  System  Act  of 
1980.  That  bUl  set  out  an  8-year  pro- 
gram estimated  to  cost  $794  million 
that  would  produce  800  megawatts  of 
electricity  from  all  types  of  wind  ma- 
chines. Compare  this  to  si>endlng  at 
least  $3  billion  for  about  400 
megawatts  from  the  Clinch  River  proj- 
e'"t  But  how  much  have  we  appropri- 
ated for  wind  energy?  In  fiscal  year 
1982.  about  $35  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  will  the  Federal 
Government  realize  what  the  Ameri- 
can people  already  know?  The  fastest 
and  least  expensive  way  to  gain  energy 
security  is  through  conservation  and 
the  development  of  renewable  energy 
technologies.  In  New  England,  we  re- 
duced our  dependence  on  oil  from  80 
percent  to  73  percent  in  2  years  by  ag- 
gressively pursuing  energy  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  our  indige- 
nous renewable  energy  sources. 
During  that  time,  nuclear  power's  con- 
tribution to  our  electrical  needs  de- 
clined from  35  percent  to  29  percent. 
Overall,  we  used  6.5  percent  less 
energy. 

Again,  I  want  to  thank  Mr.  Gregg 
for  arranging  this  special  order.  I  hope 
that  it  will  contribute  to  a  more  en- 
lightened energy  policy  for  our  coun- 
try.* 

•  Bfr.  OOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
the  early  days  of  nuclear  power,  says 
Alvin  Weinberg,  who  worked  with 
Eiulco  Fermo  and  his  colleagues  at 
the  University  of  Chicago,  breeder  re- 
actors were  "the  golden  vision,  a 
dream  that  many  of  us  held  with 
almost  religious  conviction.  We  had 
found  a  way  of  providing  man  with 


energy  *  •  •  essentially 


forever." 


Those  days  were  the  beginning  of 
what  Science  1982  recently  called  "one 
of  the  longest,  most  expensive,  and 
most    controversial    energy    develop- 


ment projects  the  United  States  has 
ever  undertaken." 

In  other  words,  the  dream  that 
breeder  reactors  would  provide  for 
much  of  our  energy  needs  by  breeding 
more  energy  than  they  consiuned  is  at 
a  standstill.  The  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor:  11  years  after  this  program 
was  initiated,  not  one  buUdozer  has 
cut  groimd  at  the  1,400-acre  site  in 
Oak  Ridge.  Tenn.;  yet  In  1982.  this 
year,  the  Teimessee  Valley  Authority 
was  scheduled  to  begin  providing  elec- 
tricity to  its  local  consumers  by  means 
of  the  CRBR. 

Through  the  years.  Clinch  River  has 
encountered  many  roadblocks.  Numer- 
ous environmental  lawsuits  have  chal- 
lenged the  health,  safety,  and  strate- 
gic risks  involved  with  plutonlum,  the 
fuel  form  which  powers  breeder  reac- 
tors. In  1977,  President  Carter  sus- 
pended the  Nuclear  Regulatory  Com- 
mission's licensing  of  the  Clinch  River 
Plant.  Last  November,  a  Senate 
amendment  to  the  Energy  and  Water 
Appropriations  measure  which  would 
have  terminated  funding  for  the  proj- 
ect lost  by  a  mere  two  votes.  On  May 
17,  for  the  second  time  in  2  weeks,  the 
NRC  rejected  a  bid  for  waivers  of 
normal  licensing  requirements  to 
speed  up  construction.  And,  a  recent 
General  Accounting  Office  report 
states  that  the  Department  of  Ener- 
gy's plan  to  build  and  install  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor's  steam 
generators  before  testing  a  prototype 
is  hazardous  and  financially  risky  and 
should  be  dropped. 

OriglnaUy,  breeder  reactors  were 
thought  to  be  a  sound  idea  because  it 
had  been  predicted  that,  by  the  year 
2000,  our  supplies  of  uranium,  which 
fuel  conventional  nuclear  reactors, 
would  be  scarce.  Several  months  ago, 
however,  the  Research  Advisory  Board 
of  the  Department  of  Energy  recom- 
mended postponing  the  CRBR  indefi- 
nitely, since  it  is  now  known  that  the 
United  States  has  ample  uranlimi  de- 
posits for  the  next  40  years.  In  addi- 
tion, the  technology  associated  with 
conventional  nuclear  powerplants  has 
advanced  so  that  they  can  be  run  more 
fuel  efficiently.  Even  the  French,  who 
have  been  operating  their  Ph6nix 
demonstration  plant  at  Creys-Malvllle 
for  8  years,  acknowledge  that  when 
there  is  no  uranium  shortage,  breeder 
reactors  are  uneconomical. 

Which  leads  me  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  only  part  of  the  breeder  reac- 
tor dream  which  has  not  died  is  Its 
price— now  estimated  at  $3.5  billion. 
Already  we  have  spent  more  than  $1 
billion  on  a  project  that  we  estimated 
in  1972  would  cost  $669  million. 

Yet  we  are  faced  with  a  request  for 
$252.5  million  to  fimd  Clinch  River,  in 
a  year  when  the  deficit  is  projected  to 
be  $99  billion.  This  morning,  a  press 
conference  was  held  to  announce  the 
formation  of  the  Taxpayers  Coalition 
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Against  Clinch  River,  comprised  of  IS 
organizations  wtilch  support  the  elimi- 
nation of  funding  for  the  CRBR  in  the 
Federal  budget. 

In  the  past,  I  have  supported  numer- 
ous amendments  to  various  bills  which 
sought  to  discontinue  funding  this 
project,  and  I  also  have  written  to  the 
President  accordingly.  I  continue  to 
feel  that  any  project  which  goes  on  for 
as  long  as  Clinch  River  without  pri- 
vate industry  at  least  sharing  the  costs 
with  the  Federal  Treasury,  then  that 
project  has  become  obsolete,  economi- 
cally unfeasible,  or  environmentally 
unsound.  I  do  not  advocate  terminat- 
ing research  projects  designed  to  find 
alternative  energy  sotirces,  and  I  am 
not  agndnst  nuclear  power.  Perhaps  we 
could  pick  up  the  project  at  a  later 
date,  fimding  it  jointly  with  private  in- 
dustry. But  this  year,  in  this  budget,  I 
maintain  that  it  is  unwise  and  imeco- 
nomical  to  fund  an  extravagance  such 
as  the  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor.* 
•  Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, I  have  reviewed  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor  from  a  cost 
versus  benefit  viewpoint  and  have 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  this  proj- 
ect should  be  abandoned  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  project  was  begim  in  1979  In  an- 
ticipation of  a  sharply  increased 
demand  for  nuclear  power  and  a  corre- 
sponding shortage  of  uranium.  But  In 
the  last  few  years  projected  nuclear 
demand  has  plummeted,  estimates  of 
uranium  reserves  have  doubled  and 
the  price  of  uranium  has  dropped 
sharply. 

Meanwhile,  the  cost  of  the  Clinch 
River  reactor  has  risen  to  $3.2  billion 
from  the  $700  million  originally  pro- 
jected. Mr.  Speaker,  more  than  $1  bil- 
lion has  already  been  spent,  yet  con- 
struction has  not  yet  begim.  What  is 
more  shocking  is  that  utilities  have 
lobbied  heavily  for  the  reactor,  yet  pri- 
vate Investment  totals  only  about  9 
percent. 

Report  after  report  has  shown  the 
reactor  to  be  a  poor  investment  of  the 
taxjMiyers  of  our  Nation.  A  new  analy- 
sis by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
has  imcovered  yet  another  concern  as 
the  Department  of  Energy  is  planning 
to  install  steam  generators  in  the  reac- 
tor without  first  testing  a  prototype 
design.  I  would  suggest  this  is  a  finan- 
cially risky  proposal  at  best. 

While  there  may  be  some  merit  to 
the  project,  it  is  hard  for  me  to  see 
why  tax  moneys  should  be  used  for  its 
construction.  Perhaps  the  reactor 
should  be  built.  But  surely  it  should  be 
built  by  private  utility  companies  and 
not  the  UJS.  taxpayer.  If  there  is  an 
economic  value  to  be  derived  from  the 
project,  the  Nation's  private  utility 
companies  should  be  willing  to  imder- 
take  this  project  and  build  the  reactor 
without  Government  fimds.  The  tax- 
pajrers  should  no  longer  be  asked  to 


bear  the  burden  of  the  horrendous  ex- 
penses associated  with  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  project.* 
•  Mr.  LUNDlNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning,  a  coalition  of  economic, 
labor,  environmental,  scientific,  and 
religious  groups  joined  together  to 
launch  an  elfort  to  block  continued 
funding  for  the  Clinch  River  breeder 
reactor  demonstration  project.  I  am 
pleased  to  join  them  in  their  effort.  As 
a  member  of!  the  House  Science  and 
Technology  Committee,  I  have  scruti- 
nized this  project  carefully,  and  am 
convinced  that  the  continued  support 
of  this  project  cannot  be  Justified. 

This  projeot  was  launched  with  a 
specific  provision  that  the  costs  would 
be  shared  beitween  the  industry  and 
Federal  Government  on  a  50-50  basis. 
To  date,  the  industry  has  only  contrib- 
uted 10  percent  of  the  costs  of  the 
project  with  jno  indication  that  they 
intend  to  mike  additional  contribu- 
tions. The  original  estimate  of  this 
project  in  19ll  was  $400  million.  Proj- 
ect costs  are  I  now  approaching  $4  bil-' 
lion,  and  boimd  to  escalate  further. 
Such  enormous  cost  overruns  have  ex- 
posed the  ta;<payer  to  a  growing  liabil- 
ity that  is  not  in  their  best  interest. 

Second,  during  a  period  of  budgetary 
restraint,  this  project  is  not  a  high  re- 
search and  development  priority,  even 
if  one  were  to  find  a  way  to  deal  with 
the  obvious  unfavorable  economics  of 
the  project.  The  House  has  jus't  adopt- 
ed a  budget  resolution  for  the  upcom- 
ing fiscal  year  which  assumes  cuts  in 
solar  and  fotsil  energy  research  and. 
development  of  75  percent  over  an  al- 
ready austere  fiscal  year  1982  budget. 
If  you  combined  all  of  the  research 
funds  slated  in  this  budget  for  solar, 
hydroelectricv  geothermal,  and  wind 
energy  souries,  you  would  still  not 
exceed  the  lamount  of  fimds  being 
asked  for  CUnch  River  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  This  kind  of  shortsighted 
favoritism  simply  must  stop.  This  Is 
particularly  linteresting  from  an  ad- 
ministration |  which  professes  to  advo- 
cate a  free  market  energy  policy.  The 
White  House  continues  to  support  this 
marketplace  distortion  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  their  own  Department  of  En- 
ergy's research  advisory  board  has 
concluded  tne  Clinch  River  is  a  low-re- 
search priority. 

Third,  we  now  know  that  there  js 
enough  uraniiun  available  at  reasona- 
ble prices  to.  fuel  our  light  water  reac- 
tors well  inlio  the  next  century.  Elec- 
tricity demand  continues  to  fall.  Prom- 
ising research  is  being  conducted  into 
ways  of  mal^g  the  utilization  of  ura- 
nlimi  in  light  water  reactors  even  more 
efficient.  Ubder  these  circiunstances. 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  proceed  with 
Clinch  River  and  shortchange  energy 
resources  vfhich  can  make  a  more 
direct  contribution  to  lessening  our  de- 
pendence on  foreign  oU  such  as  coal, 
conservation,  solar,  and  domestic  oil. 
and  gas  development. 
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Fourth,  the  Clinch  River  project  is 
at  best  only  an  Interim  step  toward 
commercialization  of  breeder  technol- 
ogy, and  at  worst  totally  technological- 
ly obsolete.  It  isi  clear  that  even  if 
there  is  a  Clinch  River,  another  breed- 
er demonstration  ^111  be  needed  before 
commercialization  can  occur.  By  shelv- 
ing the  Clinch  RlVer  project,  we  may 
be  able  to  avoid  awaking  the  same  mis- 
takes that  have  alt-eady  been  made  by 
the  French  in  their  program,  which 
currently  is  struggling  for  survival. 

Fifth,  I  believe  there  are  stiU  unre- 
solved reactor  safety  questions  con- 
nected to  the  liqu^  metal  fast  breeder 
reactor  and  with  a  plutoniimi  econo- 
my. The  luisuccessful  efforts  of  the 
advocates  of  this  broject  to  obtain  ex- 
pedited treatment!  under  the  licensing 
procedures  of  the  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  is  cply  one  sign  that 
there  are  serious  ooncems  with  safety. 

Finally,  in  closing,  I  want  to  make  a 
point  for  those  who  believe  that  devel- 
opment of  breeder  reactors  will  lessen 
or  simplify  our  niiclear  waste  manage- 
ment burdens.  As  one  Member  of  Con- 
gress who  has  studied  and  tried  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  the  area  of 
nuclear  waste  management,  I  can  tell 
you  that  this  is  not  so.  Nuclear  reproc- 
essing is  a  prerequisite  to  utilization  of 
breeder  reactors,  and  the  waste  man- 
agement problems  associated  with  nu- 
clear reprocessng  are  at  least  as  seri- 
ous as  those  if  We  were  to  have  no 
commerlcal  reprocessing.  Moreover, 
operation  of  breeder  reactors  will 
create  some  quantities  of  nuclear 
waste  in  their  oira  right.  Therefore, 
the  argument  that  breeder  reactors 
will  solve  our  nuclear  waste  manage- 
ment problem  is  one  of  the  great 
myths  of  this  whole  debate. 

For  all  of  the  reasons  I  have  men- 
tioned, I  am  Joining  my  colleagues 
today  in  the  ongoing  battle  this  year 
to  delete  money  fbr  Clinch  River.  This 
is  not  a  pronu^lear  or  antinuclear 
would  maintain, 
late  over  budget  prl- 
indltions,  and  energy 
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been  discussed  on  this  floor  many 
times  over  the  years.  Much  time  has 
oeen  spent  on  discussing  the  menace 
of  hugh  stockpiles  of  plutonium  cre- 
ated by  the  development  of  a  breeder 
reactor,  and  the  dangers  are  well 
known.  In  1977,  the  NRC  halted  the  li- 
censing process  for  Clinch  River  with 
over  100  unresolved  safety  issues 
which  still  remain.  Before  we  build  a 
breeder,  substantially  more  research  is 
needed  to  comprehend,  evaluate,  and 
control  the  safety  risks  that  will  ac- 
company the  use  of  this  technology. 

After  10  years,  ground  still  has  not 
been  broken  on  this  project.  We  must 
now  ask  ourselves  if  the  time  has 
passed  when  Clinch  River  can  serve 
our  interests.  In  1973,  we  were  prom- 
ised a  breeder  demonstration  program 
after  6  years,  or  in  1979.  Let  us  now 
look  at  what  has  happened.  In  1982, 
after  spending  over  $1  billion,  we  are 
now  promised  a  demonstration  project 
in  1990—8  more  years  along  the  road. 
Clearly,  we  are  losing  ground  here.  If 
the  NRC  licensing  process  requires  an 
alternative  site,  the  project  could  be 
set  back  another  4  years  to  1994,  at  an 
additional  cost  of  perhaps  $1.7  billion. 
Overall,  this  would  be  an  11-  to  15-year 
delay.  Instead,  in  the  more  than  10 
years  since  Clinch  River  was  first  au- 
thorized, we  have  gone  forward  with  a 
strong  base  breeder  program,  and  a 
conceptual  design  study  for  a  large  de- 
velopment plant  has  now  been  re- 
leased. 

In  light  of  this  inglorious  history, 
the  project  bears  a  high  burden  of 
proof  if  it  is  to  again  receive  more 
funding  for  the  future.  After  much  de- 
liberation, the  Science  Committee  be- 
lieves and  has  recommended  that  this 
project  be  terminated.  I  strongly 
agree. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  of  the  key  rea- 
sons for  the  Clinch  River  project  in 
the  past  has  been  our  need  to  satisfy 
projected  large  increases  in  electric 
power  demand  during  the  next  three 
decades.  Under  this  scenario,  breeders 
would  be  essential  to  help  us  meet  our 
growing  electrical  power  needs.  Tet, 
we  have  all  recently  heard  from  many 
experts  that  these  projected  increases 
will  probably  not  occur.  From  7.8  per- 
cent in  early  1970,  the  current  rate  is  2 
to  3  percent. 

The  Science  Committee  has  held 
several  hearings  on  the  future  of 
energy  utilities.  During  these  hear- 
ings, we  heard  from  many  witnesses 
that  we  should  now  expect  significant- 
ly lower  electricity  growth  rates  in  the 
future.  Utility  and  Commission  fore- 
casts indicate  that  the  rate  will  be  1.4 
percent  or  less  in  the  1980's.  Other 
recent  estimates  indicate  that  electric 
demand  in  the  lOSO's  will  probably 
grow  at  only  half  the  rate  of  the 
1970's. 

Another  claimed  need  for  Clinch 
River  has  been  that  the  breeder  will 
soon  be  needed  because  of  our  dimin- 


ishing supply  of  uranium.  Clinch 
River  was  originally  authorized  in 
order  to  anticipate  this  shortage  and 
to  extend  our  uranimn  suppUes  far- 
ther into  the  future. 

However,  by  all  accounts,  we  have 
now  dramatically  underestimated  our 
supplies  of  uranium.  Utilities  have  en- 
countered numerous  licensing  difficul- 
ties for  new  nuclear  plants,  causing 
the  cancellation  of  many  of  these 
plants,  and  corresponding  less  use  of 
uranium.  Preliminary  reports  from  the 
NURE  program  have  also  indicated 
that  we  have  more  uranium  than  we 
originally  thought.  Thus,  the  original 
breeder  demonstration  schedule  no 
longer  makes  technical  sense.  As  a 
result,  I  believe  that  we  should  now  re- 
examine the  Clinch  River  program 
before  we  further  invest  in  it. 

In  a  time  of  severe  fiscal  constraints, 
we  should  ask  ourselves  whether  we 
need  the  breeder  now.  We  need  to  seri- 
ously consider  whether  it  is  more  im- 
portant to  devote  oiu*  limited  taxpay- 
ers' money  to  this  project  or  to  some 
other  worthy  program  that  is  deserv- 
ing of  our  immediate  attention.  I 
admit  that  the  breeder  is  one  of  the 
so-called  inexhaustible  forms  of 
energy,  along  with  our  fusion  and 
solar  energy  resources,  that  may  well 
be  needed  in  the  next  century.  But 
right  now,  we  need  to  examine  wheth- 
er the  breeder  will  be  helpful  in  the 
short  term. 

The  answer  to  this  critical  question 
is  "No."  Our  immediate  interest  is  to 
reduce  our  dependence  on  petroleum. 
The  breeder  cannot  satisfy  these  im- 
mediate needs.  At  the  present  time, 
only  8.8  percent  of  oiu*  annual  oU  con- 
sumption is  used  to  generate  electrici- 
ty. Moreover,  much  of  that  oil  is  spe- 
cifically used  to  fire  small  backup  gen- 
erators to  meet  peak  load  require- 
ments. The  size  and  scale  of  breeder 
reactors  will  always  make  them  unec- 
onomical for  such  intermittent  appli- 
cations. Thus,  the  Clinch  River  proj- 
ect will  have  virtually  no  impact  on 
our  present  oil  import  problem. 

It  will  be  well  into  the  2l8t  century 
before  the  breeder  reactor  even  begins 
to  look  commercially  attractive.  By 
that  time,  oil-fired  central  power  sta- 
tions will  long  since  have  been  re- 
placed by  coal  and  conventional  nucle- 
ar powerplants.  We  hope  to  have 
other  forms  of  inexhaustible  energy 
supplies,  such  as  fusion  and  solar,  on 
line  by  then.  A  viable  synfuels  indus- 
try will  also  have  been  developed. 

Many  technical  issues  have  again 
been  recently  raised  about  the  Clinch 
River  project.  A  recent  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  strongly  criti- 
cized the  Department  of  Energy's  plan 
to  install  steam  generators  before  even 
testing  a  prototsrpe.  This  report  went 
on  to  say  that  this  plan  was  financially 
risky  and  recommended  that  it  be 
dropped.  With  such  a  significant  ex- 
penditure of  fimds  at  stake.  It  would 


seem  to  me  that  the  Department 
would  at  least  proceed  as  technically 
prudently  as  possible. 

As  my  colleagues  may  be  aware,  the 
prestigious  Energy  Research  Advisory 
Board  (ERAB)  has  also  recently  had  a 
chance  to  review  this  project.  In  deter- 
mining our  Nation's  overall  energy  pri- 
orities, this  distinguished  scientific 
panel  has  indicated  that  the  Clinch 
River  project  was  not  a  high  priority 
item.  After  careful  consideration,  the 
ERAB  panel  concluded  that  the  con- 
struction of  a  breeder  reactor  demon- 
stration project  was  not  "an  urgent 
priority"  at  this  time,  and  recommend- 
ed that  "such  a  demonstration  be  de- 
layed until  a  future  time"  in  light  of 
current  budget  constraints. 

I  lu-ge  my  fellow  colleagues  to  recog- 
nize the  economic  realities  of  our 
present  situation.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  we  will  have  to  devote  a  great 
deal  more  money  to  Clinch  River  in 
future  years  if  we  go  ahead  with  this 
project.  Fimding  problems  in  these 
years  will  certainly  be  even  more  seri- 
ous, as  the  administration  tries  to  bal- 
ance our  budget  in  1983  and  1984  with 
more  difficult  cuts.  The  estimated 
costs  of  the  Clinch  River  project  have 
increased  more  than  sevenfold,  from 
an  original  estimate  in  1969  of  $400 
million  to  today's  estimate  of  over  $3 
billion.  Unfortunately,  there  is  no 
guarantee  that  these  exorbitant  costs 
will  not  continue  to  escalate.  In  fact, 
an  economic  study  considered  in  detail 
during  hearings  before  the  Science 
Committee  suggested  that  the  original 
estimates  of  the  costs  of  new  energy 
plants  have  been  consistently  underes- 
timated, and  that  it  would  be  very  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  actual 
costs  of  demonstration  projects  such 
as  Clinch' River  would  probably  be  sig- 
nificantly higher  if  the  project  were 
carried  to  completion. 

Furthermore,  it  is  unreasonable  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  be  respon- 
sible for  all  of  these  increasing  costs. 
Our  taxpayers'  liability  in  this  project 
has  grown  from  about  $100  million  to 
now  over  $3  billion— more  than  30 
times  the  original  estimate.  According 
to  recent  estimates,  the  utility  and  in- 
dustry share  of  today's  costs  for 
Clinch  River  have  d'^ln^od  from  50 
percent  to  about  9  percent  of  total 
costs.  This  is,  in  my  opinion,  not  a  wise 
course  to  follow. 

Mr.  Chairman,  many  of  my  col- 
leagues are  concerned  that  we  will  se- 
verely restrict  our  Nation's  ability  to 
develop  the  breeder  option  if  we  do 
not  build  Clinch  River.  This  is  surely 
not  the  case.  Even  without  Clinch 
River,  we  will  still  have  an  aggressive 
breeder  program.  "The  base  breeder 
program  that  the  administration  haa 
proposed,  and  which  has  been  author- 
ized by  the  Science  Committee,  will 
provide  for  a  strong  breeder  program 
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that  will.  In  fact,  enhance  the  program 
by  calling  for  a  more  rational  design. 

In  a  recent  report  to  the  members  of 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
the  staff  also  recommended  that  we 
evaluate  alternative  nuclear  reactor 
programs  before  we  continue  to  sup- 
port Clinch  River.  They  recommended 
that  technical  audits  be  performed  on 
major  alternative  programs,  even  in- 
cludtog  safety  and  reliability  improve- 
ments in  the  use  of  our  .conventional 
nuclear  light  water  reactors,  as  well  as 
more  efficient  use  of  our  uranium  re- 
sources. 

This  Is  the  way  to  go.  We  have  the 
time.  Given  our  serious  funding  prob- 
lems. I  believe  that  there.are  certainly 
much  better  ways  to  spend  the  money 
authorized  for  Clinch  River  than  on 
the  controversial  type  of  breeder 
design  that  It  would  now  demonstrate. 
In  my  opinion,  it  certainly  would  be 
better  to  go  forward  with  research  and 
development  activities  in  several  other 
nuclear  activities,  including  the  devel- 
opment of  all  of  the  breeder  technol- 
ogies, at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  for  us  to  put 
aside  projects  that  have  only  symbolic 
meaning.  We  cannot  afford  to  devote 
our  limited  taxpayers'  money  to  the 
demonstrations  of  technologies  that 
have  limited  merit.  If  there  is  to  be 
budget  austerity,  let  it  be  across  the 
board.  We  must  expect  concessions 
from  all  energy  technologies  and  nu- 
clear cannot  be  an  exception.  I  urge 
my  fellow  colleagues  to  face  the 
energy  future  and  stop  living  in  the 
past.* 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Califomia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  argimients  against  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  have 
been  made  again  and  again.  And  the 
case  against  the  project  gets  stronger 
every  year.  What  amazes  me  is  that  we 
are  still  debating  this  issue  when  we 
should  be  spending  our  time  in  a  more 
constructive  fashion,  discussing  future 
energy  policies. 

If  the  facts  of  the  case  were  not  so 
compelling,  I  would  feel  embarassed 
standing  up  here  year  after  year  as  I 
have.  tAiUng  about  what  an  expensive 
and  unnecessary  project  this  is.  But 
the  facts  are  compelling,  and  many 
Members  are  convinced  that  the  proj- 
ect should  not  be  built.  The  case  will 
be  brought  to  the  public  more  strongly 
than  ever  this  year  through  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Taxpayers'  Coalition 
Against  Clinch  River.  When  taxpayers 
find  out  that  they  are  being  asked  to 
subsidize  upward  of  $3.5  billion  for  a 
project  in  wliich  industry's  share  is 
less  than  10  percent,  they  are  not 
going  to  be  happy  about  it. 

I  am  angry  and  frustrated  that  this 
administration  has  cut  support  for 
energy  programs  across  the  board,  not 
to  mention  human  needs  programs, 
science  programs,  and  others,  but 
somehow  thinks  that  Clinch  River  is 
exempt  from  its  free-market  philoso- 
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phy.  I  believe  in  Federal  support  of  a 
balanced  mix  |of  energy  programs  de- 
signed to  meet  this  coimtry's  needs 
and  to  offer  viable  alternatives  to  our 
current  situation.  Clinch  River  sticks 
out  like  a  soiie  thumb  under  any  as- 
simiption  abopt  our  Nation's  energy 
needs. 

Consimiers  are  mad.  There  is  a  virtu- 
al ratepayers'!  revolution  going  on  in 
my  own  State!  of  Califomia.  I  am  sure 
there  are  sinnlar  situations  in  other 
States  across  the  country.  And  yet  we 
;se  same  ratepayers  to 
lology  which  by  most 
not  become  viable 
before  the  middle  of  the  next  century, 
if  at  all.  In  fact,  in  order  for  breeder 
technology  to  be  economically  viable, 
a  Los  Alamos  study  found  that  the 
price  of  uranium  would  have  to  reach 
$165  per  pouzld  before  the  technology 
would  be  on  ptir  with  conventional  nu- 
clear systems  economically.  The  report 

stated   that the  Liquid  Metal 

Fast  Breeder  Reactor  fuel  cycle 
system  is  mpre  expensive  than  the 
Pressuirized  ^ater  Reactor  system 
when  uranium  is  less  than  about  $165 
per  pound  of  p,0,." 

The  price  0f  uranium  currently  is 
about  $23  pen  pound.  This  is  actually 
lower  than  it  was  at  one  time.  The 
Atomic  Induttrial  fonun's  magazine. 
Nuclear  Industry,  reported  in  its  April 
1982  issue  thajt— 

[Slince  1965  ihe  Nuclear  Energy  Agency 
of  the  Office  of  EkM)noinic  Cooperation  and 
Development  has  analyzed  uranium  require- 
ments comparetl  to  known  resources  and 
projected  production  capabilities'  •  •  the 
analysis  indicates  a  large  number  of  firm  re- 
be  necessary  in  the  near- 
projected  nuclear  pro- 
>re  uranium  is  being  pro- 
sing consimied  in  reactors  in 
and  tills  will  be  true  in 


actor  orders 
term     to     mee 
grams.   *  ' 
duced  than  is  I 
the  world 
1990. 

And  yet  proponents  argue  that 
Clinch  River]  is  necessary  to  insure 
uranium  supily  and  a  renewable  nu- 
clear fuel,  wqile  plants  are  being  can- 
celled at  an  |  unprecedented  rate.  In 
fact,  the  Tenkiessee  Valley  Authority, 
which  would] operate  Clinch  River  in 
the  event  it  was  built,  announced  the 
cancellation  of  three  nuclear  plants 
last  March.  Personalty  I  have  always 
found  the  job-creation  potential  of  nu- 
clear power  to  be  one  of  the  strongest 
arguments  made  by  the  proponents.  I 
share  the  cdncem  of  my  colleagues 
from  areas  inhere  Jobs  are  lost  or 
workers  are  laid  off.  But  I  think  that 
Congress  would  do  better  to  pursue 
technologies  that  do  not  stand  on  such 
shaky  financial  grounds  if  we  are 
really  intereaied  in  Jobs. 

Mr.  Speakfr,  in  the  event  that  my 
colleagues  axf  not  aware  of  the  recent 
actions  taken  by  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority  which  highlight  the  shaki- 
ness  of  the  nuclear  industry  and  indi- 
cate to  me  the  folly  of  pursuing  breed- 
er technolot^  at  this  time.  I  will  in- 
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elude  an  article  fn  m  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  for  the  Recc  rd. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  cannot  b^  defended  as  an 
energy  project,  nor  can  it  be  defended 
as  an  integral  part  of  our  Nation's  nu- 
clear energy  program.  In  some  parts  of 
the  country,  where  it  would  be  built,  it 
might  be  defended  as  a  Government 
public  works  and  Jobs  project.  But  it  is 
important  for  such  projects  to  be  fair 
and  equitable  to  all  in  the  United 
States  and  not  Just  the  spoils  of  an 
outdated  pork  barrel  approach  to 
public  policy. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Los  Angelas  Times,  Mar.  5,  1983} 
TVA  Halts  Work  oniThrek  A-Puurrs— Eco- 

Momc    WoKs.    Le^senhig    DnfAHD    roi 

PownCiTKD  I 

(By  Rudy  lAbramsom) 

WASHntGTOif.— In  pother  major  setback 
for  the  nation's  troubled  nuclear  power  in- 
dustry, the  Tenneaiee  Valley  Authority 
stopped  construction  Thursday  on  three  nu- 
clear plants  In  the  Southeast  In  which  it 
had  already  invested  more  than  $2  billion. 

The  action  came  barely  a  month  after  a 
group  of  utilities  In  the  Pacific  Northwest 
canceled  two  trouHle-plagued  plants  in 
Washington  state.      | 

One  immediate  Effect  on  Thursday's 
action  will  be  to  thjrow  nearly  5.000  con- 
struction employees  out  of  work  in  Tennes- 
see, Mississippi  and  Alabama,  an  area  where 
the  unemployment  rate  already  is  especially 
high.  ! 

A  spokesman  for  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum,  a  trade  association,  said  utilities  all 
over  the  country  are  finding  it  hard  to  raise 
funds  for  large  construction  projects. 

RKGRET  TXE  DECISION 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  second-guess  the 
TVA,"  the  spokesman  said,  "but  we  regret 
the  decision  in  an  abstract  way  because  we 
know  the  power  will  be  needed  some  day." 

Though  the  move  j was  technically  a  "de- 
ferral" of  further  wf>rk.  a  TVA  spokesman 
said  the  action,  taketa  on  a  2-1  vote  by  the 
giant  public  utilltyts  board  of  directors, 
probably  was  tantamount  to  cancellation. 
Construction  of  30  okher  nuclear  plants  has 
been  canceled  in  the  United  States  since 
January,  1979.  I 

The  latest  cutbac^  probably  means  the 
agency  will  build  o^y  nine  of  17  nuclear 
plants  it  once  planned  to  construct  in  the 
country's  biggest  nudlear  power  program. 

Two  of  the  work  "deferrals"  annoujiced 
Thursday  are  at  HartsvUle.  Tenn.,  where 
TVA  once  envisioned  the  world's  largest  nu- 
clear power  complex.  The  other  is  near 
luka.  Miss.  Much  of  the  construction  force 
for  the  Mississippi  project  is  drawn  from 
the  Muscle  Shoals,  Ala.,  area  where  the  un- 
employment rate  already  is  more  than  19%. 

TVA's  latest  action  was  prompted  by  the 
same  economic  conditions  that  have  devas- 
tated the  nuclear  power  industry  nation- 
wide in  the  last  three  years. 

Power  demands  in  states  served  by  TVA 
have  tailed  off  dramatically  because  of  con- 
servation measures  and  slower  than  expect- 
ed growth.  At  the  sune  time,  the  cost  of  nu- 
clear construction  has  skyrocketed. 

Ironically,  the  deiqand  for  power  from  the 
TVA  system  has  fajlen  off  because  its  two 
biggest  customers  {are  government-owned 
uranium  enrichment  plants  that  produce 
fuel  for  nuclear  plants  across  the  country. 
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When  TVA  set  out  to  build  17  nuclear 
plants.  It  estimated  that  the  two  uranium 
enrichment  facilities  in  Oak  Ridge.  Tenn., 
and  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  would  be  producing 
fuel  for  400  nuclear  plants  late  in  this  cen- 
tury. The  soured  fortunes  of  the  atomic 
energy  industry  now  make  it  appear  that 
there  will  be  only  150  plants  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 

The  decision  regarding  the  Tennessee  and 
Mississippi  plants  had  been  weighed  since 
early  this  year  when  the  TVA  staff  issued  a 
study  of  the  agency's  nuclear  construction 
problems  that  seemed  to  favor  a  halt  in  con- 
struction. 

TVA  Board  Chairman  C.  H.  Dean  cast  the 
lone  vote  for  continuing  construction. 

Arguing  for  deferral  of  the  projects,  board 
member  S.  David  Freeman  said  nuclear  con- 
struction costs  had  "escalated  beyond  belief 
because  of  technical  difficulties  being  en- 
countered in  meeting  the  twin  goals  of  re- 
liability and  safety,  coupled  with  high  inter- 
est rates  and  inflation." 

Current  cost  projections,  he  said,  are  eight 
times  the  original  estimates. 

With  interest  rates  soaring,  Freeman  said, 
TVA's  interest  payments  would  reach  $600 
million  per  year  if  it  borrowed  the  funds 
needed  to  complete  the  plants. 

POUTICIAKS  OPPOSE  DEFERRALS. 

While  the  demand  for  power  from  TVA 
grew  at  a  rate  of  7  percent  annually 
through  the  1960s,  the  demand  has  grown 
at  a  rate  of  1  percent  a  year  since  1973. 
Freeman  said  there  has  been  an  actual  de- 
crease in  demand  since  1977. 

Nevertheless,  poUtical  officials  from  the 
TVA  area,  including  Tennessee  Crov.  Lamar 
Alexander  and  Sens.  John  C.  Stennis  CD- 
Miss.)  and  Jim  Sasser  (D-Tenn.)  had  urged 
completion  of  the  three  plants. 

Rep.  Ronnie  G.  Flippo  (D-Ala.)  said 
Thursday  that  he  will  press  for  House  hear- 
ings on  TVA  and  caUed  TVA's  action  "the 
worst  decision  in  the  history  of  this 
agency." 

The  TVA  board  has  ordered  studies  of  the 
costs  and  benefits  involved  in  turning  to 
coal-fired  power  plants  rather  than  nuclear 
plants  when  the  demand  for  TVA's  energy 
once  more  starts  to  grow. 

Thus,  the  agency  has  come  full  circle  from 
its  long-range  decision  two  decades  ago  to 
turn  away  from  the  depressed  coal  industry 
and  cast  its  lot  with  nuclear  power.* 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  material  on  the 
subject  of  this  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BALTIC  "GENOCIDE  DAY"  1982 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  New  York  (Ms.  Per- 
RARo)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
May  4  of  this  year,  two  joint  resolu- 
tions passed  in  the  House.  Each  urged 
U.S.  support  for  the  release  from 
prison  and  emigration  from  the  Soviet 


Union  of  a  Baltic  human  rights  leader. 
The  plights  of  Benedict  Scott— of 
Lithuanian  descent— and  of  Mart 
Niklus— an  Estonian— moved  many 
Members  of  this  body  to  speak  out  for 
the  granting  of  basic  human  rights  to 
these  men. 

But  we  must  not  forget  the  larger 
human  rights  crisis  of  which  these  two 
cases  represent  only  a  small  portion. 
Even  if  our  best  efforts  on  behalf  of 
these  two  men  are  successful,  we  must 
retain  our  concern  for  the  thousands 
of  Estonians,  Latvians,  and  Lithuani- 
ans for  whom  freedom  is  Just  a  dream. 

Today,  then,  we  commemorate  the 
42d  anniversary  of  Genocide  Day, 
pausing  to  remind  the  world  of  the 
Baltic  States'  ongoing  struggle  against 
Soviet  oppression.  Between  June  14 
and  17,  1940,  the  Soviet  Union  began  a 
tyrannical  campaign  against  the  citi- 
zens of  these  Baltic  States,  invading 
and  occupying  them  and  carrying  out 
mass  deportations  and  executions.  Al- 
though this  Soviet  tyranny  over  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  continues 
today,  it  has  not  succeeded  in  crushing 
the  independent  spirit  of  their  citi- 
zens, who  stubbornly  resist  the  at- 
tempted obliteration  of  their  linguis- 
tic, ethnic  and  religious  identities. 

The  plight  of  air  Baltic  people  may 
only  be  bettered  by  the  continued  at- 
tention of  the  free  world's  leaders  and 
press.  Only  when  Soviet  policies  are 
revealed  and  repudiated  by  the  rest  of 
the  civilized  world  will  these  authori- 
ties make  concessions  to  humanitarian 
principles.  The  Soviet  Union  must  be 
made  to  realize  that  it  will  be  held  ac- 
countable for  its  denial  of  basic 
human  rights  in  the  Baltic  States.  The 
Soviet  occupation  of  the  Baltic  States 
must  end. 

Today  we  somberly  reflect  on  the 
genocide  which  occurred  in  the  Baltics 
42  years  ago.  Let  us  not  forget  that 
the  horrors  experienced  at  that  time 
by  citizens  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  do  not  represent  an  isolated 
event,  but  rather,  an  occurrence  which 
has  been  rei}eated  far  too  often  in  this 
century. 

I  recently  introduced  a  resolution 
calling  for  U.S.  ratification  of  the  Con- 
vention on  the  Prevention  and  Punish- 
ment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide.  By 
ratifying  the  Convention,  we  would 
Join  with  the  conununity  of  nations 
seeking  to  provide  the  means  to 
punish  those  responsible  for  genocide 
and  to  prevent  further  gen(x:Ide  such 
as  that  which  occurred  in  the  Baltic 
States.  We  must  support  the  success- 
ful efforts  of  the  Baltic  people  to 
resist  russification  policies.  We  must 
reaffirm  and  underscore  the  value  we 
place  on  human  life  and  freedom 
through  ratification  of  the  Genocide 
Convention. 

It  is  fitting  that  we,  as  Americans 
and  as  compassionate  people.  Join 
today  with  Estonians,  Latvians  and 
Lithuanians    in    commemoration    of 
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Genocide  Day.  and  it  is  fitting,  too. 
that  we  pause  to  rededicate  our  com- 
mitment to  human  rights. 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  42 
years  ago  the  peoples  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  subjected 
to  the  brutal  and  un(K>nscionable  sup- 
pression by  the  Soviet  Union.  Between 
Jime  14  and  17,  Soviet  forces  swept 
through  these  Baltic  States  Instituting 
a  reign  of  terror  that  continues  to  this 
day. 

Many  of  us  in  the  House  have  par- 
ticipated in  observances  commemorat- 
ing the  brief  independence  of  these 
small  but  proud  countries  bordering 
the  Baltic  Sea.  While  their  independ- 
ence was  short  lived,  the  spirit  which 
stood  behind  it  continued.  Even  in  the 
face  of  the  most  overwhelming  odds 
and  cruelest  circumstances,  the  people 
of  Estonia,  Lithuania,  and  Latvia  have 
held  on  to  the  dream  we  in  this  coun- 
try are  able  to  enjoy— freedom  and 
peace. 

I  Join  my  many  colleagues  in  the 
House  In  paying  tribute  to  the  thou- 
sands of  men  and  women  who  have 
suffered  deportation  and  in  far  too 
many  cases  execution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  Though  they  were 
unable  to  repell  the  invader,  the  op- 
pressor has  failed  in  crushing  the 
spirit  of  these  proud  peoples.* 

•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  speak  of  the  op- 
pressed citizens  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  in  recognition  of  the  Baits' 
persistent  struggle  against  the  tortu- 
ous and  tyrannical  rule  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  year  we  pass  the  42d  anni- 
versary of  the  ongoing  stniggle  for 
self-determination  by  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  in  their  valiant  and  per- 
sistent effort  to  liberate  their  nations 
from  the  U.S.S.R. 

Between  June  14  and  June  17,  1940, 
the  Soviets  presented  Estonia,  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  with  ultimatums  and 
then  proceeded  to  invade  and  occupy 
them.  This  was  followed  by  turning 
these  nations  into  constituent  repub- 
lics in  the  Soviet  Union.  A  year  after- 
ward, in  1941,  thousands  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  citizens  were  de- 
ported to  the  Soviet  Union,  mainly  Si- 
beria. 

It  is  sad  to  see  such  people,  worthy 
of  our  remembrance,  held  in  the  ham- 
merlock  of  the  Soviet  political  system. 
The  persistent  determination  and 
courage  displayed  by  the  citizens  of 
these  countries  will  serve  as  an  inspi- 
ration to  all  people  subjected  to  the 
denial  of  their  political,  social,  and  re- 
ligious freedoms.* 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  wish  to  take  this  time  to  recog- 
nize Genocide  Day,  and  the  Baits'  on- 
going nationalistic  struggle.  I  ask  that 
all  freedom-loving  people  join  with  me 
in  recognizing  Genocide  Day  and  the 
indestructible  spirit  of  the  Baltic 
people. 
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Forty-two  years  ago  this  week,  the 
Soviet  Union  Invaded  and  forcibly  an- 
nexed Lithuania.  Ever  since  June  IS, 
1940,  the  Lithuanians  have  dedicated 
themselves  to  once  again  matce  their 
homeland  sovereign.  Today,  we  must 
Join  with  the  Lithuanians  in  reaffirm- 
ing our  dedication  to  the  principles  of 
self-determination  and  human  rights. 

Lithuania  became  a  sovereign  nation 
in  1918  as  part  of  the  World  War  I 
peace  agreements.  Their  sovereignty 
lasted  a  mere  22  years.  The  Russians 
heartlessly  incorporated  the  Baltic 
country  into  the  Soviet  Union  In 
1940.  To  stifle  rebellion  in  Lithuania. 
Russia  brutally  deported  more  than 
300.000  citizens  to  Siberian  labor 
camps:  most  never  returned.  In  addi- 
tion, from  1944  to  1952.  the  Soviets 
massacred  over  50,000  Lithuanians 
who  were  struggling  to  save  the  sover- 
eignty of  their  homeland. 

On  August  14,  1941.  the  Atlantic 
Charter  was  signed  by  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  ahd  Sir  Winston 
Churchill.  Point  2  of  this  Charter  de- 
clared that  we 

...  do  not  consent  to  any  territorial 
changes  which  are  not  in  agreement  with 
the  freely-expressed  wishes  of  the  nations 
involved. 

The  Lithuanians  clearly  have  not  ex- 
pressed wishes  to  become  part  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  oppressed  peoples  throughout 
tne  world  and  not  let  the  Soviets  in- 
fringe upon  the  human  Wghts  of  these 
people.  Distinguished  colleagues,  let 
us  hope  and  pray  for  the  day  when  the 
Baltic  people  can  celebrate  their  inde- 
pendence instead  of  moiimlng  the  day 
of  the  aimexation  of  their  homeland.* 
•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  this  House 
to  commemorate  what  is  now  the  42d 
year  of  the  Soviet  Union's  Ulegal  an- 
nexation of  the  free  states  of  Lithua- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Estonia.  The  Soviet 
occupation  of  these  Baltic  States  in 
1940  and  the  subsequent  mass  deporta- 
tions and  executions  that  followed,  de- 
stroyed their  political  sovereignty  and 
their  national  pride.  What  was  once  a 
thriving  and  prosperous  economic 
region  has  become  yet  another  unwill- 
ing victim  of  Soviet  hegemony. 

Under  the  oppressive  domination  of 
the  Soviets,  the  free  people  of  the 
Baltic  States  have  been  denied  politi- 
cal, religious,  and  personal  freedom. 
They  have  been  denied  their  cultural 
and  historic  traditions,  some  of  which 
are  centuries  old. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  our  duty  to  re- 
member the  partisans  who  fought  the 
Soviet  occupation  forces  and  died  for 
the  cause  of  independence  over  40 
years  ago.  We  will  never  forget  the 
tragedy  of  the  Baltic  annexation  and 
the  just  cause  of  freedom  the  Baltic 
people  seek.9 

•  Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
Jime  14  and  June  17.  1940.  the  three 


independent  J  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  uithuania  were  presented 
with  ultimatums  from  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  demand  for  the  right  of 
passage  for  the  Red  Army  together 
with  the  dissolution  of  the  Baltic  Gov- 
ernments ma-ked  the  passing  of  two 
decades  of  sflf-govemment  and  free- 
dom. Despit^  a  Soviet  campaign  of 
msissive  deportation  to  replace  Baltic 
citizens  with  Russian  stock,  the  spirit 
of  the  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian people  for  independence  never 
faded.  I  wouW  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  honor,  along  with  other 
Americans  of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  dfescent,  the  determination 
of  a  people  resisting  a  foreign  attempt 
to  eliminate'  their  linguistic,  etlinic, 
and  religious  identities. 

The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  have 
known  in  their  history,  both  the  joy  of 
independence,  and  the  sorrow  of  occu- 
pation. Estonia  and  Latvia  were  free 
cultures  upTuntil  the  13th  century 
when  they  Were  conquered  by  a  mili- 
tant Germani  order  called  the  Knights 
of  the  Sword  Later  in  the  18th  centu- 
ry, they  werfe  to  be  dominated  by  the 
czarist  Russfeui  Empire.  Lithuania  re- 
mained a  distinct  nation  after  the  13th 
century  until  it  was  annexed  by  Russia 
as  part  of  j  the  third  partition  of 
Poland.  The!  chaos  of  World  War  I, 
and  the  dislbtegration  of  the  czarist 
Russian  Empire,  gave  patriots  of  these 
three  States  the  chance  to  regain  inde- 
pendence fof  themselves.  By  1919  the 
land  was  cletu-ed  of  aU  occupiers,  and 
the  soverelfn  rights  of  the  Baltic 
people  werel  aclcnowledged  in  peace 
treaties  by  a>viet  Russia. 

Estonia,  L|a,tvia,  and  Lithuania  en- 
joyed two  4^ade8  of  national  inde- 
pendence between  the  two  world  wars. 
Through  hfrd  work  and  a  commit- 
ment   to    democratic    principles,    the 
three   Baltic   States   surpassed   their 
pre-1914  standards  of  living  virtually 
without  the  benefit  of  loans  and  for- 
eign aid.  Their  dedication  to  individual 
freedom  promoted  a  cultural  renais- 
sance in  education  and  the  arts.  Each 
coimtry  assiimed  the  obligation  of  a 
sovereign  state  in  the  international 
community  with  the  exchange  of  dip- 
lomatic reptesentatives.  World  War  II 
brought  thi  end  of  independence  for 
the  three  Biltlc  nations.  The  defeat  of 
Hitler's  amAr  allowed  the  Soviet  power 
to  return  amd  establish  their  own  pre- 
ferred sjrstim  of  government.  Thou- 
sands of  E^nian,  Latvian,  and  Lith- 
uanian  citifcens   were   transferred   to 
other  areas  of  the  Soviet  Union  imder 
a  policy  of  integration  and  assimila- 
tion. 

The  United  States  continues  to  rec- 
ognize the  free  nations  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  1982,  and 
their  peoples'  belief  in  the  principles 
of  democracy  and  individual  freedom. 
Their  resistance  strives  for  the  same 
inalienable  irights  that  we  are  devoted 
to  in  our  (iwn  country.  The  achieve- 
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ments  they  attali  are  based  on  the 
same  value  of  independence  we  cher- 
ish.* 
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_  .     the  Soviet  Union 

laimched  an  attack  against  the  Esto- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  p>eoples, 
forcing  them  to  jqin  the  Soviet  Union, 
occupation,  depor- 
ion.  the  Soviet  Gov- 
y  gained  physical 
Itic  nations.  Yet;  de- 
and  oppression  to 
which  the  Estoriians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians  have  been  subjected,  they 
maintain  a  tena4lous  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, j 

Clearly,  Soviet  ju:tlvity  in  the  Baltic 
nations  violates  the  rights  and  identi- 
ties of  their  natiire  peoples.  The  cul- 
tural, political,  afid  religious  founda- 
tions of  these  nations  have  been  pro- 
foundly altered  l^y  this  incursion.  In 
the  process  of  '"Russification"  the 
U.S.S.R.  has  sought  to  eradicate  Baltic 
nationalism  and  tistitute  Soviet  ways. 
In  this  campaign  to  convert  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviets  have  stopped  at 
nothing.  Their  attempts  to  extermi- 
nate the  Baltic  peoples  remind  us  of 
Hitler's  barbaric  extermination  of  the 
Jews  in  Germany;  It  is  signifigant  that 
Stalin  and  Hitler  signed  a  pact  in  1939, 
dividing  Eastern  Europe  between  their 
respective  power*  We  know  that  such 
totalitarian  regiiiies  will  pursue  any 
means  to  an  end!  wantonly  disregard- 
ing human  life.    | 

Soviet  hegemony  has  lead  to  dramat- 
ic changes  in  the  Baltics.  The  cruel 
tactics  employed  in  deporting  Baltic 
peoples  cost  mai^y  lives,  a  fact  all  too 
well  Imown  by  AInericans  of  Estonian, 
Latvanian,  and  Lithuanian  descent. 
Families  were  initentionally  separated 
to  break  the  Strength  of  familial 
bonds.  Individuals  were  treated  like 
cattle.  Many  were  sent  to  Siberia,  as 
slave  laborers.     | 

The  Soviet  Goyenmient  has  tried  to 
devastate  the  national,  cultural,  and 
economic  Uves  di  these  Nations.  Yet, 
the  independent!  spirit  of  the  Baltic 
peoples  remains  undaunted.  I  urge  all 
freedom-loving  nations  in  the  world  to 
join  in  recognitton  of  the  continuing 
nationalistic  efforts  of  the  proud 
Baltic  peoples.*  I 

*  Mr.  DINGEL^.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemorating  |  the  42d  aimiversary 
of  Genocide  Day  for  the  Baltic  na- 
tions. 

It  was  in  June  1940  and  1941  that 
the  Soviet  Union,  in  wanton  disregard 
of  human  life  vid  human  rights,  im- 
posed a  reign  i^f  terror  on  the  free 
people  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  and  Esto- 
nia. This  reign  Of  oppression  still  per- 
sists today,  sustained  by  military 
force.  We  in  the  House  recall  with  re- 
vulsion the  cru^  and  senseless  massa- 
cre of  a  proud  people.  Inhabitants  of 
these  Baltic  States  were  forced  from 
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their  homelands— herded  into  boxcars 
and  sent  off  to  the  infamous  slave 
labor  camps  in  Siberia  and  the  Arctic 
regions.  It  is  estimated  that  850,000,  10 
percent  of  the  population,  were  de- 
ported. Many  never  lived  to  return. 
Those  who  remained  courageously 
fought  for  freedom,  risking  their  lives 
in  protest  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
that  had  torn  apart  families  and 
homeland.  They  still  fight  today  in 
unwavering  spirit  and  determination 
to  be  free. 

It  is  for  those  who  died  and  suffered, 
and  for  those  who  still  fight  the  battle 
that  we  speak  out  today.  I  hail  the  in- 
dominable  spirit  and  courage  of  the 
Baltic  people.  And,  I  condemn,  with 
utter  disgust,  the  Communist  regime 
that  brought  about  this  captivity  of 
nations  and  continues  to  impose  that 
imprisonment.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues, and  with  people  aroimd  the 
world,  in  praying  that  someday  these 
Baltic  States  will  once  again  know 
freedom  and  will  once  again  be  mas- 
ters of  their  own  fate.* 

*  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague. 
Geraloine  Fersaro.  for  requesting 
this  special  order.  It  is  especially  fit- 
ting since  the  House  on  Monday 
passed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  201 
designating  June  14  as  "Baltic  Free- 
dom Day." 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Soviet  incorporation  of  Lith- 
uania, Latvia,  and  E:stonia.  June  14  is  a 
very  important  date  in  Baltic  history 
for  it  was  on  that  day  in  1940  that 
thousands  of  people  from  the  three 
Baltic  States  were  forcibly  deported  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Soviet  citizens 
were  relocated  into  the  Baltic  States 
in  order  to  "Russtfy"  those  States. 

All  the  repressive  measures  continue 
today  but  the  Soviets  have  not  suc- 
ceeded in  destroying  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  Baits.  We  must  stress  con- 
tinually that  the  United  SUtes  recog- 
nizes the  "desire  and  the  right  of  the 
people  of  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Esto- 
nia for  freedom  and  independence 
from  the  domination  of  the  U.S.S.R."* 

*  Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Baltic  nations  have  suffered  innu- 
merable hardships  at  the  hand  of  the 
Soviets  and  their  direct  predecessors, 
the  tsars  of  the  Russian  Empire. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  Russian 
Empire's  collapse  in  1917,  several  long- 
oppressed  nations  were  able  to  estab- 
lish their  own  free  and  independent 
states.  Not  least  among  these  were  the 
Baltic  States  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania. 

Unfortunately,  their  freedom  was 
short  lived.  The  many  achievements  of 
these  three  fledgling  Republics  were 
destroyed  when  the  Soviets  took  them 
over  once  again  as  part  of  the  secret 
Russo-German  treaty  Icnown  as  the 
Molotov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of  August 
23. 1939. 
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On  June  14,  1941,  the  military  take- 
over of  the  Baltic  States  began,  as  well 
as  the  Soviet  genocide  of  those  people. 
The  Baltic  genocide  started  with  the 
so-called  "decapitation"  of  the  people 
as  their  inteUectual  and  political  lead- 
ers were  murdered.  The  process  was 
Interrupted  by  the  Nazi  invasion  and 
control  of  the  area,  which  naturally 
took  its  toll  on  the  people  as  well. 
With  the  Soviet  resurgence  and  reciu>- 
ture  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania, 
the  genocide  continued  through  World 
War  II  and  up  to  1949.  When  it  ended, 
the  cost  to  the  Baits  was  one-tenth  of 
their  iMpulation  in  deaths  and  depor- 
tations. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  today  that 
we  cannot  permit  genocide  to  become 
an  accepted  political  policy  of  any 
State  at  any  time.  The  only  way  to  do 
this  is  to  recognize  and  remember  all 
the  genocidal  actions  that  have  oc- 
curred in  the  past,  whether  the  vic- 
tims were  Armenians,  Cambodians, 
Jews,  or  the  martyrs  we  are  commemo- 
rating today,  the  Baits. 

However,  this  day  commemorating 
the  41st  anniversary  of  the  Baltic 
genocide  should  not  necessarily  be  a 
day  of  mourning.  Instead,  it  should  lie 
a  day  of  hope.  We  can  hope  that  from 
the  ruins  of  the  Baltic  Republics  of 
the  1920's  and  1930's,  new  republics 
conceived  in  freedom  will  arise.* 
*  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  my  colleagues  in  rememl}ering 
Genocide  Day,  a  tragic  day  in  world 
history,  but  one  that  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. 

Specifically,  Genocide  Day  marks 
the  Soviet  Union's  invasion  and  take- 
over of  the  Baltic  States— Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania— t>eginning  on 
June  14.  1940.  As  part  of  that  takeov- 
er, thousands  of  the  Baltic  people 
were  executed  and  over  a  million  were 
deported  to  slave  labor  camps  in  Sibe- 
ria and  other  parts  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  one  who  has  long  sought  to 
obtain  basic  freedoms  for  all  people 
throughout  the  world,  I  fully  support 
the  commemoration  of  Genocide  Day 
as  an  important  reminder  of  the  suf- 
fering that  was  initiated  in  the  Baltic 
States  some  40  years  ago,  and  which, 
sadly,  continues  today. 

Earlier  this  week,  I  joined  my  col- 
leagues in  adopting  a  resolution  (S.J. 
Res.  201)  to  designate  June  14  as 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day."  In  fact,  I  co- 
sponsored  the  House  version  of  that 
resolution.  I  did  so  as  an  effective 
means  to  demonstrate  to  the  Soviet 
Union  our  Nation's  solidarity  with 
those  courageous  men  and  women 
struggling  for  independence  in  the 
Baltic  States. 

As  leader  of  the  free  world,  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  continue  to  focus  at- 
tention on  the  plight  of  those  who  are 
deprived  of  the  freedoms  that  we 
sometimes  take  for  granted.  The  brave 
freedom  fighters  in  the  Baltic  States 
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and  in  other  captive  nations  around 
the  world  have  dedicated  their  lives  to 
obtaining  basic  rights,  religious  free- 
doms, and  self-determination.  No 
cause  is  more  Just.  They  need  our 
help. 

Today,  we  rememljer  a  tragedy  of 
the  past.  Genocide  Day.  But  on  this 
occasion,  we  must  also  focus  on  the 
Soviet  Union's  continued  oppressive 
tactics  in  the  Baltic  States,  in  Poland, 
in  Afghanistan,  and  in  many  other 
captive  nations  around  the  world.  The 
Soviet's  oppressive  policies  that  deny 
so  many  so  much  must  not  be  tolerat- 
ed. 

The  courage  and  determination  of 
those  Baltic  people  who  died  during 
the  Soviet  takeover  some  40  years  ago. 
and  those  who  continue  to  fight  for 
freedom  today  serve  as  an  inspiration 
to  freedom  loving  people  everywhere.* 
*  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  House 
Joint  Resolution  386  recognizes  the 
42d  anniversary  of  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  EstorUa.  Latvia  and  Lithuania 
and  calls  for  the  observance  of  June  14 
as  Baltic  Freedom  Day. 

In  1918.  after  nearly  six  centuries  of 
subordination  to  neighboring  powers, 
the  ethnically  diverse  Baltic  peoples 
finally  achieved  their  political  auton- 
omy and  independence.  Twenty  years 
later,  in  blatant  disregard  of  the 
treaty  whereby  the  Soviet  Union  "vol- 
untarily and  forever"  relinquished  all 
claims  to  sovereignty  over  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Soviet  Army  forcibly  occu- 
pied all  three  nations.  Pro-Soviet  Gov- 
ernments were  established  and  the 
Baltic  States  were  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  States 
never  recognized  these  puppet  re- 
gimes. 

On  June  14.  1941.  mass  deportations 
in  Baltic  nations  were  initiated.  Men, 
women  and  children,  who  were  consid- 
ered to  be  unfriendly  to  the  new 
regime,  were  transported  in  boxcars  to 
various  "gulags"  without  food  or 
proper  medical  attention.  Of  those 
who  survived  the  journey,  thousands 
died  from  starvation,  exhaustion  and 
exposure  to  the  harsh  Siberian  win- 
ters. Others  were  simply  exterminat- 
ed. After  similar  deportations  in  1944. 
and  1949,  the  total  number  of  political 
exiles  exceeded  850.000. 

Despite  formidable  Soviet  efforts 
over  the  last  40  years  to  subvert  their 
national  identities,  the  Baltic  peoples 
have  refused  to  surrender  their  ethnic 
and  cultural  heritage.  Religious,  social 
and  educational  oppression,  and  a 
growing  Russian  population,  have  not 
deteriorated  their  intense  national 
spirit  and  identity.  They  have  been 
tacitly  supported  in  this  effort  by  the 
United  States  and  other  countries 
which  continue  in  their  refusal  to  rec- 
ognize Baltic  incorporation  into  the 
greater  Soviet  empire. 

Traditional  American  foreign  policy 
has  always  held  fundamental  respect 
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for  basic  human  dignity  and  the  right 
to  individual  freedoms.  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords,  the  Baltic 
peoples  are  being  denied  their  rights 
to  seU-deteimlnation  and  national  in- 
dependence. In  this  regard,  the  Baltic 
peoples  share  a  common  desire  and 
quest  with  the  peoples  of  Poland  and 
Afghanistan  to  reassert  their  national 
Identities  and  obtain  their  freedom 
from  Soviet  dcnnination. 

The  purpose  of  today's  special  order 
is  to  reaffirm  the  American  commit- 
ment to  the  oppressed  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  States  and,  in  President  Dwlght 
D.  Eisenhower's  words,  to  remember 
"the  plight  ot  captive  nations" 
throughout  the  world  as  well. 

I  rise  in  support  of  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 386  and  strongly  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  its  ultimate  pas- 
sage.9 

•  hin.  FENWICK.  ytt.  Speaker,  I 
would  first  like  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  commending  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  York  for  her  fine  efforts  in  orga- 
nizing this  special  order  to  give  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  the  opportimity  to 
express  their  support  for  the  oppres- 
sion suffered  by  the  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

In  1920,  for  the  first  time  in  nearly 
200  years,  the  Baltic  nations  of  Esto- 
nia. Latvia,  and  Lithuania  freed  them- 
selves from  the  yoke  of  Russian  domi- 
nation, signing  treaties  with  the 
U.S.S.R.  which  recognized  their  inde- 
pendence, declared  by  each  nation  in 
1918.  Having  yearned  for  so  long  for 
this  precious  freedom,  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples were  horrified  to  find  that  they 
had  been  "given"  to  the  Soviet  Union 
by  Germany  in  the  Molotov-Rlbben- 
trop  pact  of  1939. 

It  may  have  been  possible  for  the 
Germans    to    guarantee    that    they 
would  not  invade  the  Baltic  States, 
but  they  could  never  "give"  or  guaran- 
tee the  allegiance  of  the  people  of 
these    nations— a    lesson    the    Soviet 
Union  is  still  learning.  For  the  last  42 
years  the  cause  of  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence  for  the  Baltic  States  has 
been  kept  alive  by  many  brave  and 
courageous  Estonians,  Latvians,  and 
Lithuanians. 
""    The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
not  Soviet  people  and  do  not  want  to 
be  part  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  order 
to  prevent  their  normal,  himian  desire 
for  freedom  from  being  realized,  the 
Soviet  Government  has  engaged  in  a 
program  of  "russification"  in  the  area, 
teaching  only  Russian  language  in  the 
schools,  and  populating  these  nations 
with  ethnic  Russians  in  order  to  de- 
crease the  proportion  of  Estonians, 
Latvians,  and  Lithuanians.  That  the 
Soviet  Government  must  go  to  such 
great  lengths  to  try  to  thwart  the  na- 
tionalism of  these  people  is  testimony 
to  the  character  of  these  people  and 
the  str^igth  of  their  desire  for  free- 
dom—as well  as  to  the  bankruptcy  of 
the  Soviet  system  of  government. 


The  people  of  the  Baltic  States  are 
oppressed  far  more  severely  than  we 
in  the  United  States  generally  realize. 
Because  they  are  farther  from  the 
eyes  of  the  world  than  Moscow  and 
other  large  Soviet  cities,  the  world's 
critical  eye  does  not  see  the  ruthless 
persecution  of  religion,  or  the 
cruel  crackdown  against  Helsinki 
monitoring  •  groups— groups  which 
were  organize|d  to  monitor  compliance 
by  the  KJoviet  Government  with  an 
international  agreement  that  that  gov- 
ernment signed  and  agreed  to  honor. 
Psunllles  are  divided  in  a  manner  that 
can  only  be  described  as  purposefully 
cruel.  An  example  of  this  is  the  sepa- 
ration from  h(is  wife  and  daughter  suf- 
fered here  in  Ithe  United  States  by  Mr. 
Aloyzas  Jurg^tis,  who  has  tried  for  7 
permission  for  them  to 
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moved  thousands  f  f  Russians  into  the 
Baltic  States  in  their  place:  and  have 
forced  their  alient  language  and  cul- 
ture onto  these  people. 

We  must  not  forget  that  since  1940, 
the  Baltic  people  Ino  longer  have  the 
freedom  of  speech,  religion  and  press. 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  emigres 
of  the  Baltic  nations  are  able  to  prac- 
tice their  cultiij-al  customs  more 
openly  wherever  they  are  than  those 
who  are  still  living  in  their  homeland, 
because  of  the 
these  countries. 

We  must  not  f  ( 
countries  in  the 


Dviet  occupation  of 


years  to  ob 
Join  him. 

We  in  the 
have  diffi 
horror  exist 


'nited  States  sometimes 
;y  in  imderstanding  the 

^,g  in  these  countries.  We 

are  free.  We  have  never  in  our  history 
suffered  as  they  are  suffering.  And 
surely  it  is  oUr  duty  to  speak  for  them 
and  for  the  ffeedom  they  have  lost.« 
•  Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  40  years 
ago  this  week,  the  Soviet  Union  invad- 
ed the  Baltii  coiuitries  of  Lithuania. 
Latvia,  and  Estonia.  A  year  later,  in 
1941,  the  Soviet  Union  conducted  a- 
reign  of  terrir  on  the  people  of  these 
countries  bw  jailing  them,  executing 
them  outrigbt  or  deporting  them  to 
Siberia  and  ither  hostile  areas  of  the 
eastern  Soviet  Union.  The  Soviet 
Union  contiqued  these  atrocities  from 
1944  to  1949. 

As  a  free  democratic  nation  we  must 
not  forget  thtit  in  1918.  these  three  na- 
tions fought  and  won  a  war  of  inde- 
pendence agn^inst  the  Soviet  Union;  de- 
clared themselves  to  be  independent  of 
Russian  rule;  and  proclaimed  them- 
selves free  again  after  centuries  of  for; 
eign  domination. 

We  must  f ot  forget  that  the  demo- 
cratic governments  which  they  estab- 
lished and  the  people  supported,  were 
recognized  by  the  Soviet  Union,  in  the 
1920  peace  treaty,  in  which  the  Soviet 
Union  forever  renounced  any  claims  to 
the  Baltic  ^rrltories  and  their  citi- 
zens. ! 

We  must  not  forget  the  thriving 
social,  cultural  and  economic  progress 
the  Baltic  nations  achieved  during 
22-year  interim  of  inde- 


old  Lithuanian, 
self-immolated  oz 
park  in  Kaunas, 
against  the  suppi 
national  and  relig 
Communist    rej 


their  short 
pendence. 

We  must 
gun  point  t 
their  Co: 
in  1940 
by  invadin 
himdreds  o 


lot  forget  that  it  was  at 
^at  the  Soviets  established 
limist  puppet  govermnent 
_it  the  will  of  the  people 
the  Baltic  Republics  with 

_^  thousands  of  troops  who 

were  supported  by  armored  forces  and 
planes.       ] 

We  must  hot  forget  that  in  order  to 
"Russify"  the  Baltic  nations,  the  Sovi- 
ets have  ex|led  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  the  cititens  of  these  republics  to 
other  parts  of  the  Soviet  Union;  have 


get  that  most  free 
irld  stUl  respect  the 
original  governments  established  in 
1918,  and  do  not  consider  them  Repub- 
lics of  the  Soviet  ijnion. 

And  finally  ai  a  freedom-loving 
democratic  society  we  must  not  forget 
the  ongoing  yearning  for  independ- 
ence that  thrivei  within  the  Baltic 
people  as  exemplified  by  the  19-year- 
tmas  Kalanta,  who 
May  14,  1972  in  a 
ithuania  in  protest 
lion  of  Lithuanian 
ious  rights  under  the 

^  le    of    the    Soviet 

Union.  He  died  Iri  the  flames  shouting 
freedom  for  enslaved  Lithuania.* 
•  Mr.  PARY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York  for  requesting  this 
special  order  to  bring  to  light  the  re- 
curring violation  of  human  rights  and 
tyranny  that  exists  today  in  the  Baltic 
region.  j 

This  year  marHed  the  64th  anniver- 
sary of  independence  for  the  Repub- 
Ucs  of  Lithuania.  Estonia,  and  Latvia. 
Back  in  1918  th0se  brave  patriots  de- 
clared their  independence  from 
German  and  Russian  occupation.  For 
a  Uttle  over  2(i  years  these  Baltic 
States  struggled  to  remain  free.  Each 
of  the  coxmtries  drew  up  a  constitution 
setting  up  a  repjublican  form  of  gov- 
ernment. These  documents  stressed 
himian  rights  and  dignity  and  guaran- 
teed to  all  linguistic  minorities  the  use 
of  their  own  language  in  the  courts. 
They  did  not  try  to  stifle  minorities  as 
their  former  occifpiers  had  done. 

[ht  freedom  that  the 

ight  valiantly  for  was 

by  Russian  occupa- 

,y  the  Baltic  States 

„^    ^ provinces    of    the 

Soviet  Union.  Since  the  Soviet  takeov- 
er the  borders  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania  have  been  kept  sealed 
against  the  outside  world.  The  Soviets 
h^ve  an  iron  grip  on  these  groups.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  never  recognized 
these  States  incorporation  into  the 
Soviet  Union. 

With  the  current  situation  in 
Poland,  we  in  the  United  States, 
should  not  be  siirprised  by  the  actions 
of  the  Soviet  Union.  The  Russians 
have  a  long  history  of  dominating  and 
conquering    so^reign    nations    near 
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their  border.  It  has  been  the  mainstay 
of  their  foreign  policy  since  the  day  of 
Catherine  the  Great.  The  United 
States  must  never  condone  this  policy. 
We  stand  for  the  sovereignty  and  right 
of  self-determination  of  all  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Baltic  Republics 
have  suffered  Soviet  domination  for 
over  40  years,  and  a  whole  new  genera- 
tion has  grown  to  maturity  since  the 
Soviet  occupation.  This  new  genera- 
tion, however,  has  not  forgotten  the 
dream  of  its  forefathers,  and  present 
developments  in  Poland  will  have 
ramifications  in  the  years  to  come.  Mr. 
Speaker,  all  Americans  must  show 
their  solidarity  with  the  Baltic  peo- 
ples, and  continue  to  hold  high  the 
l)eacon  of  freedom  as  inspiration  for 
those  whose  struggle  has  not  yet 
ended.* 

•  Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored,  and  at  the  same  time  sor- 
rowed, to  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
memorating the  incorporation  of  the 
nations  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia into  the  Soviet  Union.  I  would  like 
to  thank  my  friend  and  colleague, 
Geraloine  Ferrako,  for  requesting  a 
special  order  on  this  occasion,  for  it  is 
most  important  that  we  demonstrate 
our  moral  support  for  these  captive 
nations.  This  day  must  serve  to  give 
the  Baltic  States  hope  that  freedom 
will  someday  return. 

The  Baltic  people  are  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  courage  and  determi- 
nation in  their  continued  protest 
against  outside  domination.  Their 
dedication  to  national  identity  and 
heritage  is  a  symbol  of  hope  for  all 
Baltic  people  here  and  abroad  in  their 
quest  for  justice  and  human  rights. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  Baltic  States  incorporation 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  and  continues 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
the  independent  representatives  of 
those  States.  This  is  just  one  of  the 
ways  we  can  reaffirm  our  commitment 
to  any  struggle  for  lil)erty.  Self-deter- 
mination is  a  principle  sacred  and  dear 
to  us,  and  we  must  denounce  any  ex- 
ample of  such  total  disregard  for 
hiunan  rights.  In  the  last  few  decades, 
we  have  seen  a  growing  awareness  of 
the  national  consciousness  of  Baltic 
peoples,  and  it  is  imperative  that  we 
support  continued  efforts  to  look  de- 
terminedly toward  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent existence.* 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
join  in  the  special  order  taken  by  my 
esteemed  colleague  from  New  York 
(Ms.  Fersaro). 

This  month  marks  the  42d  anniver- 
sary of  the  forcible  occupation  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Government.  All  of  us  who  be- 
lieve in  human  rights,  and  the  most 
important  right  of  men  and  women  to 
shape  their  own  destiny  free  from  op- 
pression, must  remember  this  tragic 
anniversary.  Today's  special  order  will 


serve  to  send  the  Soviet  Govermnent  a 
message  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  has  not  forgotten  the 
oppression  of  these  Baltic  States. 
Today,  we  are  also  advising  President 
Reagan  and  his  advisers  that  they 
must  continue  to  make  human  rights  a 
high  priority  in  the  formulation  of  ad- 
ministration foreign  policy  in  general, 
and  with  regard  to  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  in  particular. 

Again,  I  am  happy  to  join  in  this 
tribute  to  the  indomitable  spirit  of  the 
people  of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia, and  to  commemorate  this  impor- 
tant anniversary.  As  a  member  of  the 
ad  hoc  Congressional  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  the  Ukraine,  I 
would  like  to  congratulate  my  col- 
league from  New  York  for  taking  this 
special  order.* 

*  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  today 
to  join  my  colleagues  in  commemorat- 
ing Genocide  Day;  a  time  for  all  of  us 
to  remember  that  there  are  millions  of 
people  living  in  nations  around  the 
world  who  do  not  enjoy  the  basic 
rights  of  freedom  of  thought,  move- 
ment, and  expression  that  we  all  take 
for  granted. 

The  millions  of  freedom  loving 
people  in  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia must  not  be  forgotten.  The  Soviet 
ruling  elite  should  take  note  that 
while  it  maintains  strong  political  con- 
trol over  these  nations,  it  will  never  be 
able  to  obliterate  the  strong  national 
traditions  held  by  the  millions  of 
people  living  in  the  Baltic  States. 

In  spite  of  Soviet  domination,  these 
brave  people  have  continued  to  hold 
on  to  their  cultural  heritage.  They 
have  never  given  up  the  hope  that 
some  day  they  will  once  again  be  able 
to  raise  their  national  flags  in  a  decla- 
ration of  freedom  from  Russian  rule. 

Recent  events  in  Poland  have  served 
as  a  powerful  reminder  that  the  Sovi- 
ets would  not  think  twice  about  using 
massive  forces  to  quell  any  stirrings  of 
democracy  and  freedom  in  the  nations 
they  control. 

Once  the  Soviets  ensnare  a  nation, 
as  history  has  shown  in  the  Baltic 
States,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and 
the  Transcaucasus,  they  never  let  go. 
Basic  freedoms  are  soon  crushed  and 
every  attempt  at  wiping  out  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  conquered  people  is 
attempted. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  clear  that  the 
American  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lith- 
uanian communities  are  strong  voices 
for  freedom  in  their  former  homelands 
and  other  oppressed  nations  around 
the  world. 

Genocide  Day  honors  the  millions  of 
brave  people  in  the  Baltic  States  who 
have  died,  been  imprisoned  or  exiled 
from  their  homelands  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  has  been  estimated  that  fol- 
lowing the  brutal  takeover  by  Russia, 
an  estimated  300,000  Lithuanians  were 
deported  to  a  certain  death  in  Siberian 
labor  camps. 


We  must  never  forget  the  plight  of 
our  brothers  in  Elstonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania.  Congress  has  been  a  key 
force  in  keeping  an  eye  on  the  situa- 
tion in  those  nations  by  establishing 
the  Commission  on  Security  and  Coop- 
eration in  Europe  to  monitor  interna- 
tional compliance  with  the  Helsinki 
agreements.  It  also  reaffirmed  our  Na- 
tion's policy  of  nonrecognition  of  the 
legality  of  the  1940  Soviet  takeover  of 
the  independent  states  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia.  I  am  pleased  to 
say  I  was  a  sponsor  and  vigorous  sup- 
porter of  those  resolutions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey,  I  trust  that  through 
our  mutual  endeavors  and  responsibU- 
ities  that  we  will  strive  to  achieve  total 
freedom  for  the  citizens  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania.* 

*  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Soviet  invasion  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  in  1940  began  a 
pattern  of  Soviet  repression  which  has 
liecome  all  too  familiar  in  the  past  42 
years.  With  the  same  disregard  for 
human  rights  that  the  Soviets  dis- 
played by  marching  on  the  Baltic 
States,  they  most  recently  have  denied 
the  rights  of  freedom  to  the  people  of 
Afghanistan  and  Poland. 

Today  though,  we  pay  tribute  to  the 
couirage  of  the  Baltic  people  who  con- 
tinue to  exhibit  an  indominable  spirit 
as  they  refuse  to  allow  the  Soviets  to 
take  away  their  strong  ethnic  and  reli- 
gious beliefs.  It  is  that  same  unyield- 
ing spirit  that  has  led  the  resistance  to 
Communist  oppression  throughout 
the  world  and  has  made  Americans 
and  all  free  people  of  the  world  fully 
appreciate  the  liberties  we  enjoy. 

Although  the  Baltic  people  are 
unable  to  communicate  their  drive  and 
desire  for  freedom  through  words,  it  is 
through  their  actions  that  they  speak, 
and  as  we  recognize  their  plight  today, 
we  serve  as  their  messenger,  spreading 
the  word  of  their  actions  to  the  free 
and  oppressed  people  of  all  nations. 

By  repeating  their  brave  and  con- 
tinuing struggle,  we  inspire  those 
people  whose  rights  have  been 
stripped  away  and  for  those  of  us  who 
enjoy  our  freedom  daily,  the  Baltic 
people  help  us  understand  the  value 
that  is  placed  on  these  often  neglected 
freedoms  and  the  importance  of  re- 
taining them. 

Once  again,  the  Estonian.  Latvian, 
and  Lithiuuiian  people  have  demon- 
strated to  the  world  that  the  Soviet 
leaders  can  deny  land  and  material 
possessions,  but  they  can  never  take 
away  the  desire  for  freedom.* 

*  Mr.  LEOfT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  solemnity  and  deep  respect  that 
I  join  my  distinguished  colleagues  in 
commemorating  the  42d  anniversary 
of  Genocide  Day.  This  forced  deporta- 
tion of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  per- 
sons in  the  Baltic  nations  of  Lithua- 
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nla.  Latvia,  and  Estonia  occurred  on 
June  16, 1940. 

Wtr.  Speaker,  not  only  were  these  in- 
nocent people  forced  into  labor  camps 
during  this  deportation,  but  thousands 
were  brutally  executed  by  the  Soviets 
who  were  retreating  from  the  invading 
armies  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich.  June 
16. 1940  was  indeed  one  of  the  darkest 
days  in  the  history  of  civilized  man. 
Rarely  has  the  world  been  witness  to 
such  terrible  acts  of  inhumanity. 
Sadly  enough,  this  Soviet  abuse  of 
human  rights  continues  this  very  day 
in  the  three  unhappy  Baltic  countries, 
still  suffering  cruel  oppression. 

For  more  than  four  decades  of  occu- 
pation of  these  nations,  the  Soviets 
have  continuously  disregarded  the 
human  rights  provisions  of  both  the 
United  Nations  Charter  and  the  Hel- 
sinki accords.  They  have  also  ignored 
the  stipulations  of  the  Belgrade  Con- 
ference. 

But  the  Soviet  Union's  numerous 
acts  of  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide 
have  not  stopped  the  proud  and  deter- 
mined peoples  of  Latvia.  Estonlt^  and 
Lithuania  in  their  resistance  to  the  So- 
viets. The  courageous  peoples  have  re- 
fused to  succ\mib  to  this  repression 
and  have  preserved  their  imique  lan- 
guages, cultures,  and  religious  herit- 
age. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  commemorate 
the  42d  anniversary  of  this  sad  day,  let 
us  continue  on  to  seek  to  preserve  and 
protect  the  freedoms  and  liberties  we 
Americans  enjoy,  and  seek  to  extend 
these  same  liberties  to  the  repressed 
peoples  of  the  Baltic  whose  freedom 
has  been  taken  by  brutal  and  repres- 
sive force.  As  a  free  nation,  we  Ameri- 
cans should  challenge  this  Soviet  ag- 
gresslOH  at  every  opportunity. 

As  Americans,  we  must  pledge  to 
continue  our  support  for  the  people  of 
Latvia,  Estonia,  and  Lithuania  in  their 
courageous  struggle  for  the  freedoms 
the  Soviets  have  denied  them  for  so 
many  years.* 

•  Mr.  ANNUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
14-15  marks  yet  another  anniversary 
of  the  cruel  and  outrageous  occupa- 
tion by  the  Soviet  Union  of  the  Baltic 
States.  Porty-two  years  have  passed 
since  the  great  and  proud  citizens  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  were 
overrun  by  the  Communists,  who  In- 
hiunanly  exiled,  deported,  tortured, 
and  murdered  thousands. 

The  Soviets  in  1940  were  committed 
to  the  systematic  destruction  of  these 
three  proud  nations,  along  with  the 
elimination  of  the  languages,  litera- 
tures, cultures,  and  religions  of  their 
people.  In  order  to  Insure  the  success 
of  their  Intentions,  the  Soviets  first  or- 
dered the  executions  of  the  intellectu- 
als and  those  who  were  politically 
active.  Then  efforts  were  concentrated 
on  the  massive  deportation  of  the 
peasants  and  others  whose  only  desire 
was  to  be  left  alone  and  live  in  peace. 
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little  childreD  of  entire  villages  were 
roimded  up  a^d  herded  together  under 
miserably  ovefet:rowded  and  unsanitary 
conditions,  and  were  shipped  in  rail- 
road boxcars  east  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Although  these  genocldal  deportations 
briefly  stopped  when  Germany  invad- 
ed the  Baltt;  States  in  June  1941, 
when  the  "Rm  army  regained  control 
in  1944,  the  deportations  began  again. 
In  fact,  iuriiK  the  last  42  years  of  oc- . 
cupation,  the^  Soviets  have  deported 
millions  of  lEstonians,  Lithuanians, 
and  Latvians^  from  their  native  lands 
to  remote  patls  of  their  slave  empire, 
and  at  the  satne  time,  have  introduced 
large  niunbet'  of  Russians  into  the 
Baltic  States!  "to  Russify"  them  fur- 
ther. Nevertheless,  the  Commxmists 
have  been  unable  to  crush  the  spirit 
and  the  cultures  of  these  peoples. 

Excerpts  follow  from  the  Radio  Lib- 
erty Researoh  study  entitled.  "The 
Takeover  of  the  Baltic  States  in  June 
1940." 

The  Takeov^  of  the  Baltic  States  in 
I   JnwE,  1940 

The  secret  psotocols  of  the  nonaggression 
treaty  betweeti  Nazi  Oermany  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  dated  August  23  and  Septem- 
ber 28.  1939,  and  demarcating  spheres  of  in- 
terest, led  to  tile  dismantling  of  the  entire 
East  Etiropeaq  structure  established  after 
World  War  I.  Ift  particular,  they  opened  the, 
way  for  the  eventual  occupation  of  the 
Baltic  States  by  the  USSR.  The  annexation 
of  Estonia,  L4tvia,  and  Lithuania  by  the 
Soviet  Union  day  be  roughly  divided  into 
three  phases.  A  preliminary  phase  was 
marked  by  the  imposition  by  the  USSR  of 
mutual  assistance  pacts  on  the  three  Baltic 
States.  By  meAns  of  these  pacts,  the  USSR 
acquired  a  number  of  military  bases  on  the 
territory  of  tfte  three  countries,  which  at 
the  time  were  politically  more  or  less  isolat- 
ed from  the  outside  world.  This  took  place 
at  the  end  of  September  and  during  October 
of  1939.  There  followed  a  takeover  phase, 
during  which  the  three  states  were  occupied 
and  Soviet-designated  governments  installed 
In  each  of  them.  A  third  phase  brought  con- 
trolled united4>loc  elections  aimed  at  legal- 
izing the  takeover  and  the  formal  Incorpora- 
tion of  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania  into 
the  USSR  as  Soviet  republics.  The  second 
and  third  phases  were  played  out  in  a 
matter  of  months  in  the  summer  of  1940. 

On  the  day  (the  Germans  entered  Paris- 
June  14.  1940-HLithuanian  Foreign  Minister 
In  Moscow  at  the  time,  was 
itum  making  the  following 
Uate  formation  of  a  govem- 
luania  capable  of  assuring 
lent  of  the  Soviet-Lithuanian 
ice  pact:  agreement  to  the 
'y  of  Soviet  troops  to  occupy 
the  most  Important  centers  In  Lithuania,  in 
sufficient  nuihbers  to  assure  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  pact  and  prevent  incidents. 

The  answer  was  expected  by  10:00  a.m.  on 
June  15.  Lithuanian  President  Anatanas 
Smetona  fled  the  country.  The  same  day, 
June  15.  large  Soviet  military  units  over- 
flowed Lithuania.  It  was  now  Latvia's  and 
Estonia's  tun 
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On  June  14  Soviet  urar  planes  shot  down  a 
Finnish  airliner  on  tae  way  to  Helsinki  from 
Tallinn,  killing  all  those  on  board.  On  the 
same  day,  the  Soviet  navy  began  a  blockade 
of  Estonian  and  LaQirian  ports.  During  the 
morning  hours  of  J^e  15  Soviet  units  at- 
tacked the  Latvian  frontier  post  at  Ritupe 
killing  two  guards  apd  one  woman  with  a 
child  and  kidnapping  a  number  of  farmers 
from  the  neighborhobd.  The  task  in  Estonia 
and  Latvia  becamf  easier  after  about 
200.000  Soviet  soldiers  had  marched  into 
Lithuania  and  hundreds  of  tanks,  supported 
by  strong  artillery  and  mechanized  infantry 
units,  took  poBitlona  along  the  Lithuanian- 
Latvian  border. 

On  June  16  Estoilia  and  Latvia  received 
ultimatums  to  be  aniwered  In  8H  hours  and 
6  hours  respectively.  In  identical  formula- 
tions, the  Soviet  Union  accused  Estonia  and 
Latvia  of  not  dissolving  a  mutual  military 
alliance,  extending  this  alliance  to  Lithua- 
nia, holding  two  secret  conferences,  further- 
ing close  cooperaticti  between  the  general 
staffs,  and  having  (reated  a  special  press 
organ  of  the  Baltic  military  entente,  the 
Revue  Baltique.  The  Soviet  charges  lacked 
any  foundation,  and  after  the  seizure  of  all 
Latvian  and  Estonian  archives  and  docu- 
ments the  Soviet  gojremment  never  tried  to 
substantiate  them. 

Help  could  not  be  expected  from  either 
England  or  German^,  and  the  Soviet  forces 
were  overwhelming.!  The  Latvian  and  Esto- 
nian presidents,  Kvlis  Ulmanis  and  Kon- 
stantin  Pats,  formally  stayed  in  their  posi- 
tions without  any  possibility  of  changing 
the  course  of  even^.  A  month  later  they 
were  deported,  and  they  died  in  the  USSR. 
In  the  last  phase  of  the  absorption  of  the 
Baltic  States,  efforis  were  made  to  create 
the  Impression  that  the  Soviet  Union  had 
no  intention  of  suppressing  the  sovereignty 
of  these  states  or  altering  their  social  order. 
In  the  Soviet-sponsored  caretaker  govern- 
ments. Communist^  were  in  the  minority. 
Under  the  aegis  of  I  these  governments  and 
ostensibly  at  their  jwlU.  the  Baltic  States 
were  in  fact  gradually  to  be  sovietlzed.  In 
the  elections  of  neW  parliaments,  which  the 
Soviet  emissaries  napied  above  organized  on 
July  14  and  15.  onl^  one  party  was  allowed 
to  participate.  In  at>ite  of  careful  steps  to 
stifle  free  expressio^  of  the  will  of  the  popu- 
lation and  to  ensure  that  only  the  candi- 
dates desired  sto^  the  elections,  the 
"nearly  unanimous*'  results  did  not  bring 
unquestioned  legitioiacy  for  the  puppet  gov- 
ernments. According  to  documents  found 
later  in  Lithuania,  only  16  to  18  percent  of 
the  votes  were  takea  into  account. 

The  newly  elected  "People's  Parliaments" 
held  their  first  sessions  in  July.  The  inde- 
pendence and  sovereignty  of  the  Baltic 
States  was  finally  Extinguished  the  follow- 
ing month,  when  the  three  "People's  Parlia- 
ments" elected  delegations  to  be  sent  to 
Moscow  to  make  fi)rmal  application  to  the 
USSR  Supreme  Soriet  for  admission  to  the 
USSR  as  Soviet  republics.  On  August  3.  S. 
and  6,  the  delegations  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia,  and  Estonia  respectively  submitted 
the  formal  applications.  The  annexation  of 
the  Baltic  States  was  thus  completed.  The 
next  steps  by  the  USSR  were  the  destruc- 
tion of  all  potential  and  resil  enemies  In  the 
Baltic  countries. 

And  now  the  previously  mentioned  order 
(No.  001223)  by  Sfrov,  which  was  marked 
strictly  secret:         j 
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INSTRUCTIONS  REGARDING  THE  MANNER  OP  CON- 
DUCTING THE  DEPORTATION  Of  THE  ANTI- 
SOVirr  ELEMENTS  FROM  UTRUANIA,  LATVIA. 
AND  ESTONIA 

1.  General  tituation 

The  deportation  of  anti-Soviet  elements 
from  the  Baltic  States  is  a  task  of  great  po- 
litical Importance.  Its  successful  execution 
depends  upon  the  extent  to  which  the 
county  operative  triumvirates  and  operative 
headquarters  are  capable  of  carefully  work- 
ing out  a  plan  for  executing  the  opierations 
and  of  foreseeing  in  advance  all  indispensa- 
ble factors.  Moreover,  the  basic  premise  is 
that  the  operations  should  be  conducted 
without  noise  and  panic,  so  as  not  to  permit 
any  demonstrations  and  other  excesses  not 
only  by  deportees,  but  also  by  a  certain  part 
of  the  surrounding  population  inimlcally  in- 
clined towards  the  Soviet  administration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  privilege  to 
Join  Americans  of  Latvian,  Estonian, 
and  Lithuanian  descent  In  the  llth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  am 
honored  to  represent,  in  the  city  of 
Chicago,  and  all  over  the  Nation,  in 
commemorating  Baltic  States  Free- 
dom Day.  The  sad  fate  and  memory  of 
the  victims  of  Communist  persecution 
will  not  be  forgotten,  as  the  Baltic 
people  continue  today  to  bravely 
struggle  to  determine  the  course  of 
their  own  destiny,  against  overwhelm- 
ing odds,  with  the  desire  that  one  day 
democracy  will  ultlmtely  triumph  over 
tyranny  and  the  sovereignty  of  these 
three  nations  will  be  restored.* 

•  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Baltic  quest  for  freedom  is  a  never- 
ending  one,  and  one  that  we,  as  a  free 
people,  must  never  forget  until  these 
three  nations — Estonia,  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania— are  no  longer  held  captive 
by  Soviet  imperialism. 

The  Soviets  took  these  three  nations 
by  force  42  years  ago  and  have  occu- 
pied them  ever  since,  hoping  to  change 
not  only  their  peoples'  political  loyal- 
ties, but  to  wipe  out  their  own  imlque 
cultural,  religious  and  historical  iden- 
tities as  well. 

It  is  a  great  tribute  to  the  stature 
and  strength  of  the  Baltic  people  that 
the  Soviets  have  failed  in  these  at- 
tempts. Although,  Soviet  forces 
occupy  their  homeland,  they  will 
never  occupy  their  hearts. 

The  Baltic  dissident  movement,  its 
Helsinki  monitors,  and  fierce  opposi- 
tion to  russlflcation  at  every  level,  all 
stand  as  compelling  reminders  of  Esto- 
nian, Latvian,  and  Lithuanian  pride, 
tenacity  and  spirit  against  what  for 
most  would  be  insurmountable  odds. 

The  United  States  must  continue  to 
support  our  compatriots  in  this  strug- 
gle at  every  opportunity,  refusing  to 
recognize  Soviet  rule  there.  I  want  to 
thank  my  colleague,  Ms.  Ferraro,  for 
calling  this  special  order  today  and 
helping  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  Baltic  plight  and  ongoing  struggle 
for  liberty.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker, 
41  years  ago  on  Jime  14,  the  ideals  of 
freedom  and  self-determination  for  in- 
habitants of  the  Baltic  States  were  all 


but  obliterated  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
For,  on  this  day,  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  persons  in  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  were  forcibly  removed 
from  their  homes  and  either  deported 
from  their  motherland  or  sent  to  slave 
labor  camps  in  Siberia.  Thousands  of 
others  were  Inexcusably  and  merciless- 
ly executed  by  ruthless  Soviet  forces. 

The  Baltic  States  have  been  op- 
pressed for  centuries  because  of  their 
viUnerable  geographic  position.  From 
the  Russians  on  the  east  to  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  on  the  west,  the  safety 
and  sanctity  of  these  states  have  con- 
tinually been  in  Jeopardy.  However, 
these  Latvians,  Lithuanians,  and  Esto- 
nians proved  their  spiritual  and  ethnic 
courage  by  siuvivlng  these  perpetual 
onslaughts. 

Ever  since  these  gallant  Baltic  coim- 
tries  were  forcibly  incorporated  into 
the  Soviet  Union,  the  Inhabitants  of 
these  states  have  constantly  fought  to 
eliminate  the  chains  bonding  them  to 
their  Russian  oppressors.  Thousands 
of  these  freedom  fighters  have  lost 
their  lives  for  the  cause  of  securing 
freedom  and  self-determination  for 
their  countrymen.  In  the  9  years  from 
1944  to  1952,  approximately  50,000 
Lithiuuiian  freedom  fighters  sacrificed 
their  lives  for  the  grassroots  resistance 
movement.  The  termination  of  armed 
guerrilla  warfare,  however,  has  not 
culminated  in  the  end  of  resistance  to 
the  imwanted  Soviet  domination. 
Moreover,  it  has  fostered  the  introduc- 
tion of  nonviolent  protest  on  a  massive 
scale. 

E^^en  to  this  day,  Lithuanians.  Lat- 
vians, and  Estonians  risk  their  lives  in 
total  defiance  of  the  Commimlst 
regime.  These  people  proudly  continue 
to  protest  against  the  Soviet  denial  of 
national,  religions  and  political  free- 
doms. With  this  fact  apparent,  we 
must  match  the  courage  of  Latvia. 
Lithuania,  and  Estonia  by  increasing 
our  efforts  to  Insure  self-determina- 
tion and  basic  hiunan  rights  for  all. 

It  remains  our  responsibility  to  con- 
front the  Soviet  Government  with  the 
fact  that  despite  cosignlng  the  Helsin- 
ki accords,  they  have  completely  ig- 
nored many  of  the  provisions  guaran- 
teeing basic  human  rights.  We  must 
strive  to  continually  speak  out  against 
the  withholding  of  human  rights  all 
over  the  globe  and  refuse  to  fall  to  any 
temptation  to  condone  the  inhiunane 
treatment  of  those  persons  less  fortu- 
nate than  ourselves. 

June  14  marks  a  grim  reminder  for 
all  of  us  as  to  the  extent  of  man's  In- 
hmnanity  to  man.  I  am  convinced  that 
it  is  only  appropriate  that  we  pause 
and  reflect  on  the  events  that  tran- 
spired in  June  of  1941.  By  doing  so.  we 
can  only  reinforce  our  convictions  to 
ease  the  plight  of  those  held  under 
Soviet  domination  in  the  Baltic 
States.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  42  years 
ago.  the  Baltic  States  of  Lithuania. 


Latvia,  and  Estonia  were  bivsded  by 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  dtiaens  of  these 
countries  were  subjected  to  maa  de- 
portations and  many  were  executed. 
These  freedom-loving  people  have 
been  seeking  since  that  time  to  retain 
their  culture,  language,  religion  and 
ethnic  identity. 

As  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine.  I  have  been  making  state- 
ments on  the  plight  of  the  people  of 
Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  for 
many  years.  I  would  like  to  again  take 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  deep 
concern  that  the  Soviet  Union  live  up 
to  its  international  agreements  on 
behalf  of  human  rights  and  permit  the 
free  expression  of  culture,  religion, 
and  laniguage  by  the  people  of  the 
Baltic  States.  The  Soviet  Union  con- 
tinues to  repress  the  nationalistic 
fervor  of  the  Baltic  peoples,  who  have 
shown  great  spirit  and  an  irrepressible 
will  to  again  be  citizens  of  independent 
nations. 

The  United  States  has  never  recog- 
nized the  illegal  annexation  of  the 
Baltic  States.  Our  Oovemment  has 
consistently  voiced  its  opposition  to 
the  tyrannical  conditions  foisted  upon 
the  Baltic  peoples.  It  is  our  continuing 
responsibility  to  encourage  and  foster 
the  principles  of  freedom,  independ- 
ence, and  self-determination  which 
have  inspired  the  peoples  of  the  Baltic 
States  to  continue  their  struggle  for 
fundamental  human  rights.  I  will  con- 
tinue to  lend  my  full  support  to  this 
effort.* 

aKNKRALLXAVI 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  therein  extraneous  materi- 
al, on  the  subject  of  my  special  order 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

D  1830 


LEGISLATION  TO  CONTINUK  FUNDING  FOB 
BUREAU  OP  GOVKBNIIINT  FINANCIAL  OPB- 
ATION8 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  introducing  a  bill  to  allow  the 
Bureau  of  Oovemment  Financial  Op- 
erations to  continue  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities beyond  the  mid-July 
date  when  it  is  going  to  run  out  of 
money.  The  Bureau  of  Government 
Financial  Operations  is  the  agency 
that  sends  out  the  monthly  checks  to 
social  security  recipients  and  to  veter- 
ans and  various  other  individuals. 

Last  year  they  had  $229  million  in 
their  budget.  During  the  course  of  ne- 
gotiations on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion last  December,  the  President 
called   for   a   reduction   on   funding. 
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That  waa  one  of  the  agencies  that  was 
hit. 

The  funding  was  so  drastically  re- 
duced that  now  they  are  suffering  a 
shortfall  of  approximately  $B1  million. 
Included  in  today's  urgent  supplemen- 
taL  Ab  I  said,  the  agency  will  continue 
as  long  as  that  money  is  paid  to  it,  and 
the  people  who  are  receiving  the  social 
security  checks  and  veterans'  checks 
wlU  continue  to  receive  them  as  long 
as  that  agency  continues. 

But  there  is,  of  course,  the  possibili- 
ty that  the  President  will  veto  that 
resolution.  I  am  most  concerned  that 
we,  as  a  government,  continue  to  pay 
the  people  who  are  looking  toward 
those  checks  each  month  to  maintain 
the  quality  of  their  lives.  Therefore,  I 
am  Introducing  this  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. 

This  biU  allows  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  keep  the  Bureau  of  Fi- 
nancial Operations  fimctioning  and  It 
insures  that  there  will  be  no  inter- 
ruption of  social  security  or  veterans' 
checks. 

What  it  does  is  allow  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  to  shuffle 
around  its  money  so  as  to  cover  this 
agency,  so  that  the  agency  may  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  to  pay  its  bills. 

I  believe  we  have  an  obligation  to 
meet  our  responsibilities  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  I  believe  the  senior  citizens 
of  this  country  and  the  veterans  of 
this  country  who  have  fought  in  our 
wars  have  the  right  to  go  to  bed  at 
night  convinced  that  they  will  get  that 
monthly  check  and  that  something 
like  the  shortsightedness  on  behalf  of 
the  Federal  Government  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  their  not  doing  so. 
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U.S.  POUCIES  THAT 
DISCOURAGE  INNOVATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  (Mr.  Kemp)  is 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  inno- 
vation on  which  we  depend  for  im- 
proved productivity  and  higher  real 
wages  occurs  primarily  through  the  ef- 
forts of  individual  entrepreneurs. 
With  new  ideas,  these  entrepreneurs 
start  up  new  businesses  and  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  growth  of  small  busi- 
nesses, which  provide  most  of  the  new 
jobs  in  our  economy. 

Yet  a  combination  of  Federal  tax, 
procurement  and  research  and  devel- 
opment policies  is  discouraging  this  in- 
novation, by  putting  entrepreneurs, 
new  and  small  businesses  at  a  disad- 
vantage against  large,  existing  corpo- 
rations. We  have  begun  to  remove  one 
of  these  counterproductive  policies,  by 
narrowing  the  gap  between  the  old  70- 
percent  top  personal  income  tax  rate, 
which  applies  to  entrepreneurs,  and 
the  46-percent  top  rate  which  applies 


to  large  corporations.  But  other  im-, 
pediments  reinaln. 

David  G.  Soergel,  whom  I  have 
known  for  miuiy  years,  is  an  expert  in 
the  process  <  of  innovation  and  the 
effect  of  Government  policies  on  that 
process— especially  Federal  procure- 
ment and  R.  JSc  D.  policies.  In  the  April 
1982  Issue  of  Reason  magazine,  Mr. 
Soergel  lucidly  explains  how,  exactly, 
these  policiet  are  unintentionally  dis- 
couraging innovative  competition  and 
encouraging  stagnant  economic  con- 
centration. I  would  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  mf  colleagues  to  this  impor- 
tant article. 

The  article  follows: 

HiC  a-TECH  Frzeze-oot 
(I  y  O.  O.  Soergel) 

"The  invent  >r"  is  firmly  entrenched  in 
American  folliore.  Prom  Eli  Whitney  to 
Thomtis  Edisoo  to  Bill  Lear,  the  history  of 
technology  is  peppered  with  colorful  cases 
of  individuals  who  tinkered  and  toiled  to 
bring  to  fruition  their  ideas  for  new  or 
better  product!  and  ways  of  doing  things. 

Yet  many  Americans  remain  unaware  of 
Just  how  Important  such  inventive  entrepre- 
neurs are  in  our  high-technology  era.  Yes- 
terday we  had  Alexander  Graham  Bell  and 
today  we  have  Bell  Labs;  with  increasing 
technological  qomplexity,  it  is  perhapts  natu- 
ral to  conclude  that  the  corporate  giants 
with  funds  an0  personnel  at  their  disposal, 
must  be  responsible  for  major  innovations. 
The  fact  is.  though,  that  small  businesses 
can  claim  a  disproportionate  share  of  tech- 
nological breakthroughs.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  also  a  fact  that,  in  spite  of  much  ado 
about  regaining  America's  competitive  edge 
in  the  world  lof  high  technology,  federal 
policies  serve  to  discourage  rather  than  en- 
courage inventbr-entrepreneurs'  striking  out 
on  their  own. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  effected  a 
host  of  measures  aimed  at  stimulating  busi- 
ness investmei  it  and  revitalizing  the  econo- 
my. It  has  re<l  uced  the  tax  rate  on  interest 
and  investmei  t  income,  from  70  to  50  per- 
cent over  a  tliree-year  period,  to  make  pri- 
vate capital  increasingly  available  for  pro- 
ductivity impiiDvements  and  for  developing 
new  products.  It  has  pushed  for  a  more  pre- 
dictable mon^  supply  to  encourage  long- 
range  capital  I  investments.  It  has  moved 
toward  an  economy  uncluttered  by  nonpro- 
ductive, senseless  regulations.  But  are  ttiese 
reforms  enoukh  to  revitalize  the  nation's 
economy?        [ 

Conspicuousy  missing  from  this  grand 
strategy  is  anf  attention  to  America's  inven- 
tive entrepreileurs.  Such  entrepreneurs  do 
not  work  to  develop  innovations  favored  by 
or  government  committee. 
>k  to  duplicate  the  successes 
jn  entrepreneurs  by  setting 
kesses  In  now-familiar  areas, 
such  as  new  cleaning  and  auto-service  estab- 
lishments. Instead,  what  these  special  entre- 
preneurs do  if  pursue  their  own  ideas,  set- 
ting up  shop,  ^hen  they  can,  to  develop  and 
>t  new  products  and  processes. 
>f  all  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
riscal.  and  monetary  reforms, 
)ntrepreneurs  who  hope  to  ad- 
vance their  e^nomic  positions  by  venturing 
their  own  idels  are  still  left  "slowly  twisting 
in  the  wind"  ay  an  almost  invisible  ccHnbina- 
tion  of  federij  tax,  research  and  develop- 
ment, and  procurement  policies. 
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Take  the  tax  code,  for  Instance.  Before 
making  out  their  ctiecks  to  the  IRS,  estab- 
lished firms  can  fnlte  off  new-business 
costs.  From  revenues  gained  from  their  ex- 
isting products  and  services,  these  firms  can 
deduct  costs  for  research,  development,  and 
marketing  of  new  ventures.  Our  special  en- 
trepreneurs cannot.  Not  yet  in  business,  aiui 
thus  without  sales  income,  they  have  no 
choice  but  to  draV  from  their  personal 
after-tax  equity  to  advance  their  ideas  far 
enough  to  attract  oMtside  investment. 

In  fact,  one  Reagan  administration  tax 
reform  starkly  reinforces  the  tax  code's 
basic  inequality  between  those  already  in 
business  who  hopd  to  profitably  expand 
their  businesses  and  others  who  hope  to 
profitably  go  into  business  and  pursue  their 
own  innovative  ideas.  This  is  the  newly  leg- 
islated R&O  tax  cr^t.  It  makes  more  gen- 
erous the  tax  deduction  for  new-product 
costs — a  boon  for  ongoing  businesses,  but  a 
meaningless  tax  credit  for  entrepreneurs 
not  yet  in  business,  i 

By  favoring  business  expansions  over  the 
start  of  new  enterprises,  the  tax  system  pro- 
motes venture  inequality  before  the  law. 
Large,  of ten-stagnabed  firms  are  thus  shield- 
ed from  entrepreneurial  challenges,  which 
can  hardly  be  helptng  the  economy  or  the 
US  world  trade  position. 

In  spite  of  the  [venture  inequality  in- 
grained in  the  tax  code,  "small-time"  inno- 
vators have,  historKally,  been  very  impor- 
tant in  the  nationls  economic  success.  In 
recent  decades,  however,  the  tax  favoritism 
has  been  exacerbate  by  two  administrative 
policies  that  lay  hidden  in  bureaucratic 
complexity.  Combined  with  the  tax  code, 
they  virtually  put  America's  innovator-en- 
trepreneurs out  of  tne  business  of  going  into 
business.  j 

During  fiscal  1991.  federal  R&D  policy 
governed  $35  billioni  and  procurement  policy 
$110  billion  of  our  tax  money.  (This  doesn't 
even  count  $30  bUlidn  spent  on  procurement 
under  assistance  programs.)  These  two  non- 
legislated  policies  support  a  vast  array  of  in- 
novations aimed  at  public  and  private  mar- 
kets. 

Precisely  which  innovative  ideas  should  be 
selected  and  followed  up,  and  how  far  into 
innovation  should  each  be  carried  by  gov- 
ernment spending  our  tax  money?  To  an  ex- 
ploratory, prototyiie,  or  production  posi- 
tion? These  critiraj  decisions  face  the  gov- 
ernment once  it  ^gins  dispensing  R&D 
monies.  The  answeic  lock  in  the  characteris- 
tics and  prices  of  future  goods  and  services. 
The  decisions  are  npt  made  by  independent, 
competitive  investors  who  stand  to  lose  or 
gain  a  great  deal  b](  putting  up  venture  cap- 
ital; they  are  madel  by  monopolistic  agency 
committees.  I 

Fiscal  1981's  $35-billion  federal  R&D 
budget  put  directly  under  government  con- 
trol as  much  research  and  development 
money  as  was  indeoendently  spent  by  all  US 
companies  to  coinpetitively  develop  their 
own  ideas  for  n^w  goods  and  services. 
Nearly  $15  billion  |  of  this  stmount  flowed 
back  to  industrial  f|rms  governed  by  federal 
procurement  policy.  But  this  policy  places 
more  value  on  proposals  offered  by  estab- 
lished firms— especially  government  con- 
tractors—than on  proposals  offered  by  en- 
trepreneurs who  ^t  not  yet  government 
contractors  but  wl)o  hope  to  be,  based  on 
the  attractiveness  df  their  ideas. 

Evidence  of  paSt  innovative  successes, 
ownership  of  R&D  and  production  plants 
and  equipment,  ana  access  to  credit  are  all 
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valued  more  highly  than  are  ideas  during 
risk-averting  agency  committee  selections 
for  R&D  contract  awards.  Entrepreneurs 
don't  yet  have  evidence  of  any  of  these,  and 
few  can  afford  to  propose  ideas  to  federal 
agencies  regardless  of  special  "small'-busi- 
ness  favoritisms  found  In  government's  stat- 
utory codes  and  administrative  procedures. 
These  favoritisms  may  boost  the  fortunes  of 
existing  firms  with  500  or  fewer  employees, 
but  they  do  nothing  for  Inventor-entrepre- 
neurs who  are  not  yet  in  business. 

What  it  comes  to  is  that  the  federal  pro- 
curement system.  Including  ite  small-busi- 
ness rules,  faithfully  captures  the  business- 
expansion  favoritism  promoted  by  the  tax 
code  and  reinforces  the  risk-averting  ten- 
dencies of  bureaucracy.  This  Is  no  mere 
speculation:  over  95  percent  of  1981  R&D 
funds  distributed  under  federal  procure- 
ment policy  went  to  long-esUblished  firms. 
It  is  not  necessarily  that  they  propose 
better  ideas;  they  are  simply  better  risks. 

nnfOVATIVE  CHOICKS 

Wliat  is  the  object  of  all  the  R&D  support 
from  government?  A  major  share  of  the  $35 
billion  nationalized,  new-product  "seed" 
capital— about  $21  billion— was  spent  by  fed- 
eral agencies  to  select  and  bring  to  produc- 
tion ideas  that  were  aimed  solely  at  their 
own  agency  markets.  There  is  literally  no 
other  domestic  buyer  for  the  products  of 
their  R&D  expenditures. 

New  weapon  and  space  systems  are  the 
most  obvious  examples.  They  are  purchased 
domestically  only  by  NASA  and  the  Defense 
Department.  In  this  "single  buyer"  situa- 
tion, government  taxes  all  income  earners 
for  the  experimental  money,  explores  alter- 
natives ideas,  and  finally  purchases  and  op- 
erates a  preferred  choice,  such  as  the  na- 
tionalized space  shuttle  and  MX  missile.  A 
much  smaller  amount  of  taxpayer-financed 
R&D  is  similarly  spent  to  select  and  explore 
Innovations  for  the  nationalized  air  traffic 
control  and  Coast  Guard  systems. 

The  remaining  $14  billion  of  fiscal  1981 
government  R&D  funds  was  spent  on  scien- 
tific research,  purchasing  R&D  plants  and 
equipments,  and  selecting  and  partially  in- 
novating an  array  of  ideas  that  were  not 
aimed  solely  at  agency  markets.  They  were 
aimed  instead  at  widely  diverse,  private, 
commercial  and  industrial  markets— at  pri- 
vate energy  markets,  transportation  mar- 
kets, housing  markets,  and  antipollution 
markets,  among  many  others.  Later,  our 
vaunted  "capitalist  enterprise"  system  will 
fully  develop  and  produce  whatever  it  was 
that  govenunent  had  earlier  decided  was 
"best"  for  all  the  rest,  with  profit  gained  at 
little  risk  to  the  companies'  shareholders, 
with  venture  cash-flow  provided  by  taxpay- 
ers, and  with  no  ownership  dilution  de- 
manded in  return  for  taxpayer  risk-taking. 

Government's  risk  instnmients— R&D 
contracts,  grants,  and  a  new  gimmick  called 
a  "cooperative  agreement"— cannot  be 
matched  by  Wall  Street's  bonds,  commercial 
loans,  and  equity  stocks.  Unlike  govern- 
ment's risk  Instruments,  Wall  Street's  are 
offered  to  the  innovator  only  in  exchange 
for  taking  on  debt,  diluting  ownership,  or 
mortgaging  assets. 

When  government  intervenes  in  the  econ- 
omy with  its  unmatchable  risk  instruments, 
entrepreneurs,  firms  of  all  sizes,  and  univer- 
sities and  other  nonprofit  institutions  will 
swarm  to  Washington  like  bees  to  honey.  By 
drawing  researchers  and  inventors  to  the 
US  Treasury  this  sweet  flower  of  taxpayers' 
money  centralizes  science,  technology,  and 
venture  decisionmaking  within  the  benign 
and    noncompetitive    environment    of    bu- 


reaucracy, politicizing  decisions  critical  to 
our  economic  future. 

Hn>DEN  MOIf  OPOLIZATIOR 

A  look  at  two  government  reports — one 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
"Federal  Funds  for  R&D"  (1981),  the  other 
from  Congress,  "Investigative  Report  on 
Utilization  of  Federal  Laboratories"  (1978)— 
shows  how  the  centralization  of  science  and 
technology  results  from  its  R&D  ftinding 
decisions.  Putting  together  the  daU  from 
these  two  reports,  one  finds  an  otherwise 
hidden  "university-agency  complex"  that 
monopolizes  the  seed  capital  needed  by  In- 
novative entrepreneurs  to  start  new  firms. 
The  university-agency  complex  consists  of 
universities,  federal  agency  laboratories,  na- 
tionalized laboratories,  and  technical  ele- 
ments of  state  and  local  governments;  plus 
universities,  other  nonprofits,  and  industrial 
firms  that  administer  and  operate  govern- 
ment-owned R&D  faculties,  such  as  the 
Sandia  Nuclear  Laboratory  operated  by 
Western  Electric  and  the  Livermore  Nuclear 
Laboratory  operated  by  the  University  of 
California. 

Established  industrial  firms  benefit  hand- 
somely from  this  arrangement  because  they 
gain  basic  and  applied  scientific  knowledge 
useful  in  their  commercial  ventures,  with- 
out risking  shareholders'  profits  or  capital- 
izing the  needed  R&D  plants  and  equip- 
ment. The  NSF  report  shows  that  10  major 
companies  benefit  in  this  fashion,  as  do  20 
major  universities. 

The  university-agency  complex  has  a  cen- 
troid  of  nearly  800  nonprofit  laboratories 
that  employ  over  100,000  scientists  and  engi- 
neers. When  we  add  technicians,  other  sup- 
porting personnel,  and  administrators, 
nearly  a  quarter-million  people  are  funded 
by  taxpayers  to  homogenize  the  nation's  sci- 
ence and  to  start  new  ventures  that  they  are 
not  accountable  to  finish. 

Every  year  their  sponsoring  federal  agen- 
cies award  to  private  members  of  the  com- 
plex noncompetitive  R&D  contracts  or 
grants  to  finance  their  operatioi>s.  The 
agencies  also  purchase  exi>eDslve  R&D 
plants  and  equipment  for  their  "free"  use. 
In  addition,  the  U.S.  Treasury  directly 
covers  the  operating  costs  of  nationalized 
and  agency  laboratories. 

Here  is  how  government's  $35-biUion 
R&D  expenditure  was  distributed  in  fiscal 
1981.  Federal  agencies  spent  $2  billion  to 
purchase  R&D  plants  and  equipment  for 
their  own  and  nationalized  laboratories  and 
to  purchase  government-owned  R&D  plants 
and  equipment  for  "free"  use  use  by  univer- 
sities, other  nonprofits,  and  industrial  firms. 
The  remaining  $33  bUlion  was  spent  on  re- 
search and  development  activities,  with  54 
percent  ($17.8  billion)  going  to  the  universi- 
ty-agency complex  and  the  remaining  46 
percent  ($15.2  billion)  to  profit-incentive 
firms. 

This  may  seem  like  a  fair  enough  split  of 
taxpayers'  money  between  profit  and  non- 
profit organizations— unless  we  go  a  bit  fur- 
ther and  ask  Just  what  "kind"  of  R&D  was 
distributed  to  each.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  report  addresses  this.  The  uni- 
versity-agency complex  received  about  $10 
billion  in  research  funding,  both  basic  and 
applied:  industry,  about  $2  billion.  Industry, 
however,  received  about  $13  billion  in  devel- 
opment funding.  Yet  the  university-agency 
complex  garnered  $8  billion  in  development 
funding,  which  means  that  it  is  very  much 
in  the  business  of  bringing  its  own  favored 
ideas  all  the  way  to  production  positions. 
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The  distribution  of  the  federal  R&D 
budget  leads  to  an  inescapable  conclusion. 
The  university-agency  complex,  by  its  domi- 
nance in  taxpayer-supplied  research  fund- 
ing, goes  a  long  way,  if  not  toward  national- 
izing, at  least  toward  homogenizing,  the  na- 
tion's science  and  technology.  This  complex 
is  in  the  business,  not  only  of  deciding  what 
scientific  research  is  pursued,  but  of  start- 
ing new  ventures  it  deems  best  for  all  the 
rest.  Ey  means  of  the  federal  procurement 
system,  the  complex  will  later  transfer 
these  partially  completed  ventures  to  profit- 
making  firms  for  prototyping  and  final  de- 
velopment. And  the  bigger  the  firm,  the 
smaller  the  risk  for  agency  decisionmakers 
and  hence  the  more  likely  to  be  selected  for 
development. 

These  data  have  ominous  Implications  for 
inventors  not  yet  in  business  for  themselves 
but  hopeful  of  going  into  business  to  ad- 
vance their  own  economic  positions — our  en- 
trepreneurial community.  If.  for  example, 
you  have  come  up  with  an  idea  that  you  be- 
lieve is  responsive  to  a  national  need,  such 
as  energy  independence,  and  you  hope  to 
benefit  by  profiubly  Introducing  it  into 
commercial  or  industrial  markets,  you 
would  be  at  a  severe  competitive  disadvan- 
tage compared  to  those  who  are  in  a  posi- 
tion to  tap  the  UJS.  Treasury  for  the  needed 
seed  capital. 

This  distorted  situation  extends  even  into 
Uncle  Sam's  own  markets  for  weapon  and 
space  developments.  EsUblished  weapon 
and  space  system  contractors,  regardless  of 
size,  are  indirectly  paid  their  costs  for  inde- 
pendent research  and  development,  as  well 
as  for  preparing  and  marketing  new  weapon 
and  space  system  proposal.  These  new-busi- 
ness-getting costs  appear  as  price  mark-ups 
on  their  current  weapon  and  space  system 
contracts.  These  costs  are  also  tax-deducti- 
ble. 

For  example,  during  1979  the  Defense  De- 
partment's 93  largest  contractors  out  of  a 
total  24.000  separate  suppliers  were  aggre- 
gately paid  over  $1  bUlion  to  perform  re- 
search and  development  and  to  prepare  and 
market  new  weapons  proposals.  These  costs 
were  recovered  as  price  mark-ups  on  $33  bil- 
lion weapons  contracts  awarded  to  the  93 
contractors  during  1979.  And  because  these 
costs  are  tax -deductible  under  the  tax  code, 
these  firms  saved  nearly  an  additional  $500 
million.  In  brief,  these  93  weapons  contrac- 
tors aggregately  enjoyed  a  $S00-mlllion  tax 
advantage  over  their  nonestablished,  entre- 
preneurial counterparts.  Entrepreneurs  who 
are  not  yet  federal  contractors  but  hope  to 
be  are  behind  the  eight  ball  right  from  the 
beginning.  Tliey  have  no  choice  but  to  draw 
from  their  family  after-tax  resources  to  first 
prove  what  they  propose  to  prove.  It's  a 
classic  Catch-22.  Most  entrepreneurs  go 
broke  If  they  are  foolish  enough  to  try. 
Those  who  do  try  often  later  find  that  their 
ideas  have  been  absorbed  into  the  universi- 
ty-agency complex  or  incorporated  into  pro- 
curements that  only  large,  capitalized  con- 
tractors are  qualified  to  bid  on.  simply  be- 
cause they  already  own  the  "machinery" 
needed  to  innovate  them. 

We  see  in  this  the  intimate  ties  between 
nonprofit,  taxpayer-supported  scientific  and 
technical  organizations  that  start  new  ven- 
tures and  the  R&D  and  production  plants 
and  equipment  owned  by  established  firms 
that  are  needed  to  finish  them.  America's 
inventive  entrepreneurs  stand  on  the  out- 
side looking  in  as  this  connection  does  its 
work— which  doesn't  always  work. 
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For  example,  after  partially  InnovatlnK  a 
■tandard  dty  bus,  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation found  that  no  foreign  or  domestic 
bus  manufacturer  was  interested  in  finish- 
ing it.  We,  as  taxpayers,  dropped  over  $50 
million  on  this  aborted  venture,  financing 
the  university-agency  complex  while  it 
struggled  with  the  mysteries  of  economic 
bus  design.  And  most  ace  familiar  with 
America's  supersonic  transport  fiasco.  Tax- 
payers sank  nearly  $1  billion  into  that  one— 
but  no  company  went  out  of  business  be- 
cause of  it,  nor  did  the  sponsoring  Federal 
Aviation  Administration. 

Many  other  examples  can  be  found  of  ven- 
tures started  by  the  university-agency  com- 
plex but  never  finished:  yet  its  operations 
continue  to  expand,  and  its  employees'  sala- 
ries and  benefits  continue  to  increase.  This 
Is  because  the  complex  Is  Immunized  from 
the  competitive  challenge  of  new  ideas  and 
innovations;  there  are  no  marketplace 
checks-and-balances  on  its  growth  and 
extent  of  operations. 

Regardless  of  the  Reagan  administration's 
economic  reforms,  the  powerful  combina- 
tion of  the  tax  code  and  federal  procure- 
ment and  R&D  policies  makes  "Yankee  in- 
genuity" and  "America  the  land  of  opportu- 
nity" the  stuff  only  of  nostalgia.  They  are 
not  today's  realities.  People  can  no  longer 
put  much  store  by  venturing  their  own  ideas 
in  order  to  advance  their  own  economic  po- 
sitions. Government  has  blunted  such  hope 
and  ambition.  Inventors  are  thus  steered 
toward  employment  by  existing  firms  or  by 
the  university-agency  complex  as  their  best 
opportunity  for  advancing  their  own  ideas 
beyond  personally  affordable  positions. 
Hence,  big  firms  get  bigger,  economic  con- 
centration grows,  diversity  of  consumer 
choice  narrows,  economic  freedom  dimin- 
ishes, competition  wanes,  America's  world 
trade  position  worsens,  and  the  nation's 
econc«ny  deteriorates.d 

BAD  UmOVATIOllS 

The  Reagan  administration  could  turn 
this  situation  on  its  ear— and  further  its 
budget-cutting  goals— by  redirecting  the  $14 
billion  in  civilian  R&D  funds  that  lies 
buried  in  the  R&D  accounts  of  37  nonspace, 
nondefense  federal  agencies.  Returning  a 
major  portion  of  this  vast  amount  of  new- 
enterprise  seed  capital  to  private  capital 
markets  whence  it  came  would  substantially 
Improve  entrepreneurs'  chances  for  finding 
individual  investors  and  advancing  their 
ideas  beyond  personally  affordable  posi- 
tions. If  federal  agencies  are  to  help  rather 
than  hinder  an  economic  recovery,  they 
must  look  to  Incentives  that  motivate  pri- 
vate inventors,  Investorst  innovators,  and 
consumers  to  achieve  that  goal.  To  national- 
ize the  means  to  such  an  end  by  centralizing 
R&D  can  only  lead  to  a  cloned  society 
where  goods  and  services,  and  their  prices, 
are  the  same  for  everyone,  dictated  by  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Then  there  is  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex, labeled  as  such  by  President  Eisenhow- 
er more  than  20  years  ago.  Policies  govern- 
ing the  $21-billion  R&D  for  new  weapons 
and  space  systems  ought  to  be  radically  re- 
formed. Today,  taxpayers  are  forced  by 
such  policies  to  protect  the  market  positions 
already  held  by  established  weapon  and 
space  system  suppliers.  Existing  R&D  and 
procurement  policies  further  entrench  the 
-conomic  concentration  of  the  aerospace  in- 
dustry evident  since  World  War  II  when 
winning  the  war  at  any  cost  was  all  that 
mattered. 

Nonetheless,  while  these  moves  are  neces- 
sary, they  are  not  sufficient  to  revitalize  the 


nation's  economy.  That  requires  venture 
equality  befoge  the  law.  Federal  law,  pro- 
curement, and  R&D  policies  must  be  mas- 
sively overhauled  such  that  all,  ongoing 
businesses  aitd  individuals  alike,  stand 
equally  before  federal  laws  and  administra- 
tive policies  i»hen  hoping  to  advance  their 
economic  posttions  by  venturing  their  own 
ideas— whether  these  ventures  are  aimed  at 
profitably  expanding  an  ongoing  business  or 
at  establishing  a  new,  profitable  enterprise; 
whether  they  are  initially  geared  to  private 
or  to  public  codsumer  markets. 

The  key  to  achieving  venture  equality 
before  the  la^  for  everyone  is  for  Congress 
to  understand  fully  that  the  cost  of  "get- 
ting" future  business  is  a  cost  both  for  ongo- 
ing buslnessea  that  hope  to  expand  and  for 
entrepreneurs  who  hope  to  advance  their 
ideas  far  enough  to  attract  outside  invest- 
ment. Whether  an  ongoing  business  or  an 
entrepreneur,  the  aim  Is  to  "get"  future 
business  by  innovating  their  own  ideas. 
Both  ought  t4f  be  treated  equally  before  the 
law.  , 

Ideas  are  crtated  by  people,  not  by  organi- 
zations, a  fact  unfortunately  not  recognized 
in  public  policy.  Organizations,  however,  are 
required  to  advance  ideas  to  market;  and 
America  need*  more  new.  Innovative  organi- 
zations. The  American  people  have  never 
been  short  on  ideas. 

Basic  publiq  policy  changes  in  the  present, 
cozy  R&D  aniangement  will  surely  be  resist- 
ed by  the  uniVerslty-agency  complex  and  by 
corporate  business  associations.  But  we 
ought  to  start  before  it's  too  late,  before  in- 
dividual economic  freedom  and  liberty  also 
become  the  sfluf  f  of  nostalgia.* 
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A  BILL  TO  DISCOURAGE  OVER- 
CONCENTRA'nON  IN  BIG  BUSI- 
NESS AND  TO  STRENGTHEN 
SMALL  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  drder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss)  is 
recognized  lor  30  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REqSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  intro- 
duce todays  for  appropriate  reference 
H.R.  6605,  Oosponsored  by  Representa- 
tive BERKLtT  Bedell,  of  Iowa.  I  am 
also  cospoiisoring  a  companion  meas- 
ure l^elng  introduced  today  by  Repre- 
sentative BfDELL. 

The  Fewtr  Mergers,  Stronger  Small 
Business  Act  of  1982  would  impose  a 
tax  disincentive  on  very  large  corpo- 
rate acquisitions,  and  use  the  proceeds 
to  strengthen  small  business. 

The  bill  knposes  a  tax  on  very  large 
corporate  merger  takeovers  and  acqui- 
sitions, where  the  acquiring  corpora- 
tion has  a  gross  income  of  $200  miUion 
or  more,  of  1  percent  of  the  corpora- 
tion's gross  income  in  the  first  year 
after  the  acquisition. 

This  $20p  miUion  limitation  would 
restrict  apt>lication  of  the  tax  to  ap- 
proximately 800  leading  industrial  cor- 
porations. As  for  the  corporation  being 
acquired,  ^he  tax  would  only  apply 
where  the  corporation  acquired  has  at 
least  $10  million  of  aimual  gross 
eliminating  the  tax  on 
[uisitions. 

of  the  tax  is  to  place  a 

icial  disincentive  on  acqui- 
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struct  a  litmus  test  to  distinguish  ac- 
quisitions which  I  are  in  the  public  in- 
terest and  those  which  are  not,  imposi- 
tion of  a  modest  i -percent  tax  on  large 
mergers  would  ^  least  cause  the  ac- 
quiring corporatipn  to  weigh  carefully 
the  vrisdom  of  tihe  proposed  acquisi- 
tion. 

Huge  corporate  takeovers  have  In- 
creased enormously  in  the  last  5  years. 
Prior  to  1977,  mergers  and  acquisitions 
of  over  $200  million  companies  were 
negligible,  under  If  Ive  a  year.  But  start- 
ing in  1977,  the  number  of  such  acqui- 
sitions skyrocke^d,  and  presently  is 
close  to  40  a  year.  Such  mergers  fre- 
quently result  in] 

Concentration  of  corporate  wealth 
and  power  in  very  large  corporations, 
to  the  detriment  of  small  business, 
though  small  business  is  far  and  away 
more  productive,  innovative,  and  job- 
creating.  I 

Waste  of  the  Nation's  scarce  credit 
resources,  which  [are  best  aimed  at  pro- 
ductive activities  rather  than  at  corpo- 
rate takeovers. 

Transfer  of  porporation  decision- 
making to  executives  headquartered  in 
other  States,  who  neglect  local  inter- 
ests. 

Loss  of  business  for  local  firms  that 
traditionally  served  the  acquired  cor- 
porations, such  as  banlcs,  law  offices, 
accoimtants,  advertising,  and  data 
processing. 

Loss  of  civla  leaders  and  volun- 
teers, and  of  corporate  contributions 
to  local  charitied  and  the  arts. 
Loss  or  relocailons  of  jobs. 
WhUe  it  is  difficult  to  project  the 
revenues  arising  from  the  1-percent 
tax,  it  could  be  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$80  million  per  year. 

An  obvious  use  of  these  revenues 
would  be  to  strengthen  small  business. 
The  bill,  accordingly,  provides  that  the 
proceeds  from  the  1-percent  tax  be  de- 
posited in  a  small  business  trust  fund, 
to  be  appropriated  in  the  proportions 
deemed  suitable  by  Congress  for  the 
small    business]  innovation    research 
program    of    the     National    Science 
Foundation,  or  for  reducing  the  social 
security  payroll  tax  paid  each  year  by 
small    businesses    employing    500    or 
fewer  workers.  TThis  would  strengthen 
two  of  the  most  important  contribu- 
tions of  small  businesses — innovative 
product  developknent  and  job  creation. 
Currently,    the    National    Science 
Foundation  spends  about  $5  million 
per  year  fundng  small  business  re- 
search designed  to  generate  new  and 
iimovative  products.  Under  the  NSF's 
small    business    innovation    research 
program,  companies  with  a  good  idea 
can  qualify  for' up  to  $230,000  for  re- 
search expenditures  leading  to  poten- 
tial new  products.  At  the  end  of  the  re- 
search phase,  Which  can  last  up  to  3 
years,  the  comoany  then  has  to  find  a 
private   investor  who  will   fund   the 
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actual   commercial   development 
marketing  of  the  product. 

This  program  has  been  successful. 
At  the  latest  count,  investors  had  com- 
mitted more  than  $40  million  of  pri- 
vate-sector funds  to  develop  products 
resulting  from  $5.3  million  of  research 
grants  noade  in  fiscal  year  1977— the 
program's  first  year  and  one  with  a 
number  of  completed  research 
projects.  This  is  a  ratio  of  $8  private 
sector  for  each  $1  Federal.  The  NSP 
believes  the  final  ratio  will  be  much 
higher,  since  many  of  the  research 
projects  are  just  now  coming  to  the 
point  where  they  merit  private  invest- 
ment. 

The  social  security  payroll  tax  cur- 
rently costs  employers  6.7  percent  of 
the  first  $32,400  of  wages  for  each  em- 
ployee on  the  payroll,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  $2,171  per  worker.  This  adds 
to  the  cost  of  hiring  workers  and  dis- 
courages job  creation.  The  $70  million 
in  the  small  business  trust  fimd  would 
not  markedly  reduce  this  tax,  but  it 
would  make  an  improvement.* 


THE  HOUSE  HAS  BEEN  HAD 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Colorado  (Mrs. 
ScHROEDER)  is  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  tii.  Speaker,  a 
few  moments  ago  this  body  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  adopt  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio)  to  recede  and  concur 
with  an  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment No.  62  to  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bin,  H.R.  5922.  I 
take  this  time  to  explain  why  I  fought 
so  hard  against  the  Fazio  motion  and 
why  it  loolts  like  the  House  has  been 
had. 

Taken  alone,  the  language  of  the 
Fazio  amendment  is  positive  and  justi- 
fied. The  amendment  placed  a  limit  of 
30  percent  of  salary  on  the  outside 
earned  income— including  honoraria— 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I  fuUy  sup- 
port such  a  limitation. 

In  contest,  however,  the  amendment 
has  the  effect  of  torpedoing  the  House 
vote  of  last  week  where  we  instructed 
the  conferees  on  this  bill  to  recede  and 
concur  in  Senate  amendment  No.  62 
which  eliminated  the  outrageous  tax 
benefit  for  Members  which  had 
snaked  its  way  through  the  House  last 
year.  Obviously,  although  they  felt 
compelled  to  vote  for  my  motion  to  in- 
struct, many  Members  want  to  keep 
the  generous  tax  provisions  provided 
last  year.  Some  of  those  Members  saw 
the  Fazio  motion  as  a  way  to  achieve 
this  goal.  By  attaching  an  amendment 
to  Senate  amendment  No.  62  which  is 
clearly,  on  its  face,  objectionable  to 
the  other  body,  they  thought  they 
could  get  the  other  body  to  reject  both 
the  objectionable  language  and  the 
repeal  of  the  tax  break.  I  am  not 


saying  that  this  was  Mr.  Fazio's 
motive  or  intent.  I  do  not  think  it  was. 
Nevertheless,  the  effect  is  precisely 
the  same. 

The  other  body  now  has  four  op- 
tions. First,  they  can  accept  the  Fazio 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
62.  This  is  unlikely  In  the  extreme. 
Even  if  considerations  of  lost  income 
are  put  to  the  side,  the  other  body 
does  not  like  this  body  amending  its 
rules  for  it.  This  touchiness  about  per- 
ogatives  goes  under  the  grandiose 
name  of  comity. 

The  second  option  of  the  other  body 
is  to  recede  and  concur  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  the  Fazio  lan- 
guage, preserving  the  language  on  the 
tax  break.  This  would  be  the  responsi- 
ble and  consistent  course  to  foUow. 
But  those  who  feel  forced  to  vote  for 
repeal  of  the  tax  break  but  who  really 
want  the  money  may  be  too  tempted 
by  the  other  possibilities. 

Third,  the  other  body  could  disagree 
to  the  House  amendment  and  ask  for  a 
further  conference.  Who  knows  what 
would  happen  to  the  tax  break  at  such 
a  conference.  Considering  the  way  it 
was  enacted  in  the  first  place,  howev- 
er, I  do  not  want  to  bet  on  such  a  con- 
ference serving  the  interests  of  most 
Members  of  Congress  or  of  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

Fourth,  and  I  think  most  likely,  the 
other  body  could  recede  and  concur 
with  an  amendment  totally  unaccept- 
able to  the  House.  When  this  issue 
arose  last  winter  as  part  of  the  con- 
tinuing resolution,  one  Member  of  the 
other  body  added  an  amendment  to 
cut  salaries  of  Members  by  10  percent. 
I  have  a  hunch  that  a  similar  amend- 
ment might  be  added  this  time. 

Under  the  rules,  such  an  amendment 
would  come  back  to  the  House.  We 
would  then  have  two  options.  We 
could  accept  the  amendment,  but 
surely  the  amendment  will  be  designed 
to  guarantee  our  objection.  Or.  we 
could  reject  the  amendment.  Rejecting 
the  amendment  would  have  the  effect 
of  killing  both  the  unacceptable 
amendment  as  well  as  the  language  re- 
pealing the  tax  break.  While  we  could 
go  back  to  conference,  it  would  be 
without  the  language  undoing  the  ex- 
travagant tax  bonanza  slipped 
through  last  year.  Again  the  final 
package  would  be  put  together  and 
slid  through  in  the  dark  of  night. 

By  adopting  the  Fazio  motion,  the 
House  has  lost  the  opportunity  to 
clear  the  record  in  a  simple,  open,  and 
straightforward  manner.  Instead,  we 
have  chosen  a  course  of  stealth  and  se- 
crecy. 

Let  me  set  out  the  bacltground  of 
this  issue.  In  1952,  Congress  passed  a 
special  provision  of  the  Tax  Code  cov- 
ering only  Members  of  Congress.  This 
provision  said  that  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  and  revenue  rulings  notwith- 
standing. Members  of  Congresss  could 
treat  their  home  districts  as  their  tax 


homes  for  purposes  of  deteimlnlng 
their  ordinary  and  necessary  buslneas 
expenses  which  can  be  deducted.  This 
means  that  the  expenses  of  a  Member 
of  Congress  in  Washington  are  totally 
deductible.  Recognizing  that  this  tax 
treatment  would  be  exorbitant.  Con- 
gress placed  a  $3,000  limitation  on  the 
total  deductible  amount. 

Essentially,  the  law  remained  un- 
touched until  1981.  In  a  one-two-thi«e 
pimch,  the  law  was  radically  changed 
last  year.  As  part  of  the  first  continu- 
ing resolution,  we  repealed  the  $3,000 
limitation  for  1982  and  beyond.  This 
was  done  on  a  bill  which  had  to  be 
passed  in  a  hurry  without  the  opportu- 
nity for  debate  in  order  to  avoid  a 
shutdown  of  the  Oovenunent. 

Then,  in  the  third  continuing  resolu- 
tion, a  bill  passed  in  even  more  of  a 
hurry,  we  made  the  change  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1981.  After  all.  it  was 
Christmas  time  and  while  to  give  is 
better  to  receive,  better  still  is  to  give 
and  to  receive. 

Finally,  in  a  bill  to  provide  benefits 
for  miners  suffering  from  black  lung 
disease,  we  repealed  the  provision 
which  disallowed  lodging  costs  in  con- 
nection with  the  business  use  of  a 
house.  In  other  words,  our  homes  in 
Washington  could  be  depreciated  as  if 
they  were  factories.  Further,  we  in- 
structed the  Secretary  of  the  Tnasary 
to  set  an  appropriate  amount  which 
could  be  deducted  without  substantia- 
tion. Under  pressure  from  Senator 
Dole  and  Congressman  Lott.  the  fig- 
ures were  set  at  $75  a  day  that  the 
Congress  is  in  session,  if  the  Member 
is  not  depreciating  a  house,  and  $50  a 
day  if  he  or  she  is.  As  we  all  know,  this 
worked  out  to  over  $19,000  last  year. 

Obviously,  the  public  reaction  to 
this  windfall  was  immediate  and 
severe.  The  opposition  was  both  to  the 
sheer  immensity  of  the  bonanza  as 
well  as  to  the  secret  way  in  which  it 
was  enacted. 

Responding  to  this  outcry,  the  other 
body  added  amendment  No.  62  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  When  the  motion  was  made  to  go 
to  conference,  I  led  the  fight  to  in- 
struct the  conferees  to  accept  this 
amendment.  To  do  so.  we  first  had  to 
defeat  the  previous  question  on  the 
motion  to  instruct  by  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Mtkis)  because 
only  one  motion  to  instruct  is  in  order. 
We  succeeded  last  Wednesday  by  a 
vote  of  218  to  176.  My  amendment  was 
then  adopted  with  fewer  than  50  nega- 
tive votes  and  final  adoption  came 
with  still  fewer  adverse  votes. 

The  House  spoke  clearly  and  loudly 
last  Wednesday.  Its  action  of  earlier 
today  fuzzed  the  issue  and  made  it 
quite  possible  that  repeal  of  the  tax 
break  will  not  take  place  In  this  urgent 
supplemental  bill.  The  fight  is  by  no 
means  over  on  this  issue  on  this  bilL 
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Still,  it  is  a  shame  that  the  House  has 
been  had  on  this  issue.* 


MOFFTETT    RESOLUTION    OF    IN- 
QUIRY  ON  EXECUTIVE 

BRANCH    INVOLVEMENT    WITH 
FBI-DONOVAN  PROBE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemen from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Mor- 
rcTT)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.-  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  i  evolution  of  in- 
quiry directing  the  executive  branch 
to  furnish  facts,  documents,  and  infor- 
mation regarding  any  interference 
with  the  FBI's  inquiry  on  Labor  Secre- 
tary Raymond  Donovan. 

As  our  colleagues  are  aware,  the  role 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
during  the  process  prior  to  confirma- 
tion of  a  Presidential  appointment  is 
crucial.  The  FBI  is  supposed  to  carry 
out  an  independent,  thorough,  and 
aboveboard  inquiry.  Participation  by 
the  Bureau  attempts  to  insure  that 
the  leaders  of  our  Federal  agencies 
and  departments  have  the  character 
and  integrity  to  lead.  What  concerns 
my  about  this  case  is  that  White 
House  involvement  led  to  a  brealcdown 
of  this  sjratem. 

Several  unanswered  questions 
remain. 

Why  was  the  White  House  counsel, 
Fred  F.  Fielding,  passing  judgment  on 
the  completeness  of  the  Bureau's 
probe? 

To  what  degree  has  the  administra- 
tion influenced  the  progress  of  the 
Donovan  investigation? 

And,  equally  important,  has  the  Ex- 
ecutive acted  to  restrict  the  Senate's 
access  to  that  information? 

These  questions  need  to  be  an- 
swered. 

The  resolution  of  inquiry  which  I 
am  introducing  today  does  not  pertain 
to  the  Issues  currently  under  investiga- 
tion by  the  special  prosecutor,  the 
FBI,  or  by  the  Senate.  It  is  focused, 
however,  on  the  need  to  guarantee  the 
independence  of  the  FBI. 

The  events  of  the  last  weeks  indicate 
that  the  administrtation  has  attempt- 
ed to  "rein-in"  the  Bureau's  inquiry 
into  Secretary  Donovan's  background. 
The  House  needs  to  know  the  extent 
of  the  administration's  efforts  to  short 
circuit  the  Donovan  probe. 

Mr.  SPEAKER,  this  should  not  be 
regarded  as  a  partisan  issue.  It  is  one 
on  which  I  hope  we  will  receive  com- 
plete cooperation  from  the  current  ad- 
ministration, and  from  Members  from 
both  parties  here  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

The  independence  of  the  FBI— par- 
ticularly when  it  investigates  Presiden- 
tial nominees  and  Cabinet  officials- 
must  be  guaranteed.  As  I  have  indicat- 
ed. I  am  convinced  of  the  urgency  of 
this  matter,  of  the  importance  of 
knowing  whether  of  not  interference 


from  the  V  liite  House  or  any  other 
source  comi  iromised  the  "background 
check  systei  i." 

Not  unreli  ited  to  this  question  is  the 
issue  recently  raised  by  the  Director  of 
the  FBI  hiihself:  What  exactly  is  the 
FBI's  responsibility  in  this  background 
check  system?  To  whom  does  the  Di- 
rector report?  Let  us  begin  today  to 
answer  tha^  very  crucial  matter.  This 
reason  alont,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  sufficient 
cause  to  introduce  this  resolution  of 
inquiry.  It  Is  incumbent  upon  us,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  to  clarify  the 
role  of  the  |FBI  and  to  guarantee  the 
integrity  of]  this  type  of  investigation 
by  the  Bureftu  in  the  future.i 
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hNG  THE  RECORD  ON 
^LLY  GRAHAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  op-der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman froi  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  ipr  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  call  \o  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues Edward  E.  Plowman's  recent 
letter  to  thf  editor  on  "Correcting  the 

lilly  Graham." 
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it  visit  to  the  Soviet  Union 
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;he  letter  of  Mr.  Plowman. 

Record  on  BnxY  Graham 
Edward  E.  Plowman) 

To  the  Edfk 

As  a  JouriAlist  who  covered  evangelist 
Billy  Graham's  recent  visit  to  Moscow.  I  am 
disturbed  bjl  the  questionable  quality  of 
much  of  the  media  coverage  of  that  event.  A 
towering  ex<}eption  is  John  Bums  of  the 
New  York  t^nes;  overall,  his  reporting  was 
perceptive  and  right  on  target. 

Normally,  I'm  defensive  when  people  take 
po^hots  at  the  press,  but  I  feel  constrained 
to  set  the  refcord  straight  in  this  case.  Most 
of  the  criticism  leveled  against  Graham  in 
the  West  as  a  result  of  his  visit  rests  on  dis- 
torted and  itiaccurate  reporting.  I  tape  re- 
corded all  4f  Graham's  public  talks  and 
almost  ever«  one  of  his  many,  many  press 
interviews  wilth  both  Soviet  and  Western  re- 
porters (it  was  the  busiest  five-day  press 
schedule  of  feis  entire  life).  It  is  revealing  to 
compare  wh^t  he  actually  said  with  what  he 
is  reported  ti  have  said. 

For  examde,  contrary  to  widely  published 
reports.  Grwiam  never  said  or  "suggested" 
(as  some  re^rters  suggested  .  .  .)  that  the 
churches  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  greater 
freedom,  oi)  even  as  much  freedom,  as 
churches  in  Great  Britain. 

He  neithei '  said  nor  suggested  that  there 
is  no  religious  repression  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  he  nowhere  "defended  the 
Soviet  polic; '  toward  religion"  (as  a  Chicago 
Trlbvme  reporter  asserted). 

He  did  n(A  preach  a  sermon  on  Romans 
13.  exhortirig  his  Baptist  listeners  to  obey 
the  authorises,  as  numerous  newspapers  re- 
ported. He;  did  not  exhibit  callousness 
toward  a  fetnale  demonstrator  in  the  Bap- 
tist church  f  r  toward  the  worshipers  outside 
who  could  not  get  in. 
In  reality,  he  took  public  exception  in  a 

press  confei'ence  to  an  Indian  clergyman's 


assessment  that  t^e  nuclear  disarmament 
conference  then  Hi  progress  dispelled  the 
"myth  that  there  fe  no  religious  freedom  in 
the  Soviet  Union.*  Graham  was  the  only 
major  speaker  at  ^he  disarmament  confer- 
ence who  spoke  up.  for  religious  freedom.  In 
his  New  York  Times  dispatch.  John  Bums 
wrote  of  Graham;  "Although  he  did  not 
mention  the  Soviet  Union  in  his  context  (of 
a  call  for  religious  freedom],  it  seemed  clear 
that  he  had  the  h^t  government  primarily 
in  mind  when  he  lirged  'all  governments  to 
respect  the  rights)  of  religious  believers  as 
outlined  in  the  united  Nations  universal 
declaration  of  huinan  rights.' " 

Reporters  who  ilosely  followed  Graham 
in  Moscow  could  readily  agree  with  Bums's 
published  perception  that  the  evangelist 
"seemed  to  steer  a  careful  course  between 
the  desire  to  be  gracious  to  his  hosts  and 
the  concern  to  shdw  religious  and  other  op- 
ponents of  the  i^viet  regime  that  he  is 
aware  of  their  pligjit." 

I  feel  sympathy  toward  many  in  the  West- 
em  press  corps  inj  Moscow.  A  disheartened 
bunch,  they  face  obstacles  and  hostility  we 
cannot  imagine.  {One  consequence:  they 
have  become  bittefly  anti-Soviet.  This  trait 
showed  up  reiieatedly  in  their  coverage  of 
Graham.  The  vast  majority  of  their  ques- 
tions were  actually  challenges  to  him  to  say 
something  anti-Swiet  while  on  Soviet  soil. 
Ironically.  Soviet  Reporters  asked  many  of 
the  questions  tfat  American  reporters 
should  have  askedj 
These  Western  Reporters  in  Moscow  can 
w  them  stand  for  hours 
for  Graiham  to  emerge 
ting  with  a  Communist 
h  they  were  certain  he 
ent.  But  at  other  times 
they  were  less  aggressive,  preferring  to  rely 
on  a  wire-service  colleague's  report  or  an 
Interview  with  another  Journalist.  Some  re- 
porters who  did  not  see  or  hear  Graham  at 
all  nevertheless  n^anaged  to  file  major  by- 
lined  accounts.  Ifi  critical  instances,  this 
second-hand  brai^  of  reporting  ended  in 
errors  and  distortibns. 

For  example,  during  his  hour-long  semon 
at  the  Baptist  church  on  the  John  5  account 
of  the  healing  of  a  paralytic  man  by  Jesus. 
Graham  listed  niarks  of  a  convert's  life. 
Among  other  things,  he  pointed  out  that  a 
believer  is  not  4othful  but  is  a  diligent 
worker  and  a  gootf  citizen,  obeying  those  in 
authority  over  him— an  allusion  to  a  verse  in 
Romans  13.  A  wi^-service  reported,  one  of 
the  few  news  people  who  remained  through- 
out Graham's  speech,  elevated  that  single 
phrase  to  the  lead  paragraph  of  his  story, 
suggesting  that  Graham  had  made  a  major 
point  of  urging  his  listeners  to  submit  to 
government  autHorities.  Other  reporters 
and  commentators,  not  knowing  the  con- 
text, twisted  the  (natter  worse  and  reported 
that  Graham  ha^  preached  on  Romans  13. 
urging  his  listeners  to  submit  to  the  au- 
thorities. [ 

On  occasion,  television  reporters  tried  to 
create  news.  On  mt  day  before  Graham  ar- 
rived they  obtain^  letters  to  the  evangelist 
from  the  Siberia^  Pentecostals  who  have 
sought  refuge  in  the  American  embassy  for 
nearly  four  yeara  These  letters  apparently 
aired  their  grievances  and  called  on  Graham 


be  persevering.  I 
in  the  rain  waitii 
from  a  private  m^ 
official  about  whi 
would  make  no  cog 


to  intervene  will: 


their  behalf.  Wh>n  Graham  arrived  at  the 
Moscow  airport,  the  reporters  tried  to 
thrust  the  leters  Into  his  hand— on 
camera— and  askitd  for  his  response  to  the 
dissidents.  This  i^  hardly  the  objective  jour- 
nalism I  was  taught.  If  reporters  choose  to 
be  conduits  for  iirotest,  that  is  their  right. 


the  Soviet  goverment  on 
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But  for  reasons  of  journalistic  ethics,  they 
then  should  step  aside  and  let  someone  else 
do  the  story. 

I  was  also  distressed  by  traces  of 
press  hypocrisy.  Virtually  all  the  reporters 
said  they  were  sick  and  tired  of  the  Siberian 
Pentecostals  in  the  American  embassy. 
They  said  the  Siberians  had  become  arro- 
gant, manipulative,  and  unreasonably  de- 
manding, and  they  said  they  wished 
their  U.S.  editiors  would  stop  asking  for 
"another  story"  on  the  group.  Yet  some 
press  accounts  of  the  meeting  between 
Graham  and  the  Siberians  oozed  with  right- 
eous indignation  that  the  evangelist  hadn't 
done  more  for  them.  (Both  the  Siberians 
and  the  reporters  were  angry  that  Graham 
had  insisted  the  visit  be  a  private  pastoral 
one  rather  than  a  media  event.)  These  ac- 
counts were  written  by  people  who  had  pri- 
vately described  the  Siberians  with  the 
same  profane  suggestion  of  illegitimate 
birth  that  I  had  heard  a  Communist  use  in 
criticizing  them.  It  seemed  that  the  report- 
ers had  one  standard  for  themselves,  an- 
other for  Graham. 

When  you  remove  the  press  foulups. 
much  of  the  public  criticism  of  Graham  dis- 
appears. That  which  remains  seems  to  boil 
down  to  this  assertion:  Graham  should  have 
spoken  out  firmly,  clearly,  and  specifically 
against  religious  repression  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  he  should  have  done  it  publicly. 

"Publicly"  is  the  bone  of  contention.  For 
Graham  did  raise  the  issues  in  private  with 
leaders  of  the  Communist  Party.  He  took 
with  him  to  those  meetings  lists  of  religious 
prisoners.  He  discussed  the  plight  of  the  Si- 
berian Pentecostals  and  other  issues  of  in- 
terest to  religious  leaders.  As  with  all  pri- 
vate negotiations,  the  details  of  these  talks 
must  understan(iably  remain  confidential.  It 
is.  of  course,  too  early  to  see  what  the  out- 
come of  these  discussions  might  be. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  If  Graham  had 
taken  a  loud,  condemnatory  stand  in  his 
dealings  with  the  Soviets,  he  would  not  have 
been  received  and  listened  to  by  people  in 
power.  Noisy  diplomacy  has  its  place:  raise 
the  issues,  keep  the  pressure  on,  press  for 
action.  Quiet  diplomacy  also  has  its  place, 
for  it  is  at  this  level  that  you  deal  with 
people  who  are  able  to  effect  an  outcome  (in 
response  to  all  the  noise). 

So  far,  Graham,  who  chose  the  path  of 
quiet  diplomacy,  has  been  the  only  Western 
religious  figure  to  gain  entry  into  Soviet  cor- 
ridors of  power  on  behalf  of  the  various  im- 
portant concerns  of  the  church. 

Most  people,  including  many  of  Graham's 
evangelical  brethren,  have  failed  to  grasp 
the  full  significance  of  his  visit,  or  to  com- 
prehend his  strategy.  Partly,  it  is  the  press's 
fault.  How  so  many  seasoned  political  re- 
porters could  miss  the  important  aspects  of 
the  story  while  majoring  on  minors  (and 
botching  even  them)  is  beyond  me.« 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  NUCLEAR 
PROLIFERATION  POLICY 

(Mr.  BINGHAM  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  my  colleagues  two  Washing- 
ton Post  editorials  criticizing  the 
Reagan  administi-ation's  recently  re- 
vealed nuclear  export  policy.  This 
policy  deeply  troubles  me  and,  I  be- 
lieve, will  trouble  the  vast  majority  of 


Americans   as   they   learn   details   of 
what  the  administration  has  in  mind. 

As  the  Post  editorials  explain,  the 
administration  would  give  Nations 
blanket  approvals  to  reprocess  U.S. 
supplied  nuclear  fuel  to  produce  Pluto- 
nium, the  material  used  to  make  nu- 
clear weapons.  In  the  past  the  United 
States  has  wisely  granted  such  approv- 
als strictly  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  By 
granting  blanket  or  so-called  program- 
matic approvals,  which  could  last  some 
30  years  at  a  time,  the  administration 
legitimizes  commerce  in  plutonium 
without,  at  the  same  time,  gaining  any 
clear  benefits. 

In  addition,  the  administration  will 
apparently  now  permit  the  export  of 
reprocessing  technology  itself.  This, 
too,  reverses  a  long-standing  policy, 
supported  by  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Presidents  alike,  not  to  export 
this  dangerous  nuclear  technology  and 
to  encourage  other  nations  to  adopt 
similarly  restrictive  export  policies.  As 
such,  the  new  policy  makes  it  virtually 
certain  that  other  countries,  who  may 
have  held  back  in  the  past  from  such 
transfers,  will  now  engage  in  unbridled 
exports  of  the  equipment  and  know- 
how  to  produce  plutonimn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this 
policy  Is  in  conflict  with  at  least  the 
spirit  of  the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation 
Act.  Because  the  administration  ap- 
parently takes  a  different  view,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  now  time  to  move  ahead  with 
legislation  that  will  prohibit  such 
reckless  nuclear  policies— policies  that 
would  seem  that  America  is  not  only 
foresaking  its  international  leadership 
in  stemming  nuclear  proliferation  but 
is  also  contributing  to  that  very  prolif- 
eration. 

The  editorials,  dated  June  II  and 
June  16,  follow: 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  11.  1982] 
Pushing  Purromuif 

The  administration  has  adopted  a  new 
plan  to  make  it  easier  for  other  countries  to 
obtain  plutonium  through  the  reprocessing 
of  U.S.-8upplied  nuclear  reactor  fuel.  It  is 
part  of  a  policy  to  "re-establish  a  leadership 
role  for  the  United  States  in  international 
nuclear  affairs."  It  is  the  policy  that  used  to 
be  called  nuclear  non-proliferation. 

Under  Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  the 
American  government  attempted  to  discour 
age  reprocessing  of  reactor  fuels  on  grounds 
that  reprocessing  was  not  economically  jus- 
tified and  that  there  is  an  immediate  prolif- 
eration risk  inherent  in  a  technology  that 
converts  bulky,  highly  radioactive,  hard-to- 
handle  spent  fuel  into  compact  amounts  of 
easy-to-hEuidle,  pure,  weapons-usable  pluto- 
nium. In  support  of  this  belief,  the  govern- 
ment indefinitely  deferred  its  own  reproc- 
essing plans  and  further  signaled  its  opposi- 
tion by  retaining,  as  a  condition  of  sale  of 
nuclear  fuel,  the  right  to  decide  whether 
that  fuel  could  be  reprocessed  and  the  plu- 
tonium returned  to  its  owner. 

Countries  that  wished  to  reprocess  U.S.- 
supplled  fuel  had  to  apply  for  case-by-case 
approval.  If  the  reprocessing  were  to  be 
done  outside  their  own  borders,  they  had  to 
apply  again  for  permission  for  the  plutoni- 
um to  be  returned.  The  procedure  was  in- 


tensely irritating  to  other  countries,  not 
least  because,  after  long  delays,  permiaslon 
eventually  was  always  granted. 

Nevertheless,  it  was  a  good  policy.  It 
forced  nations  with  young  nuclear  programs 
to  look  twice  and  three  times  at  the  accept- 
ed wisdom  that  reprocessing  was  the  only 
way— or  even  a  good  way— to  dispose  of 
spent  fuel.  And  it  led  nuclear  suppliers  to 
change  their  policies  of  exporting  reprocen- 
ing  plants  and  similar  technologies  with  a 
very  high  proliferation  risk  to  non-nuclear 
weapons  states.  Sales  of  reprocessing  plants 
by  France  and  Germany  to  Pakistan  and 
Brazil,  respectively,  were  canceled  and  no 
similar  sales  have  been  made  since. 

Finally,  and  most  relevant  to  the  actions 
of  the  current  administration,  which  has  re- 
embraced  reprocessing  for  the  United 
States,  the  requirement  for  case-by-case  ap- 
proval gave  this  country  continuing  leverage 
over  the  nuclear  behavior  of  those  to  whom 
it  sold  nuclear  fuel.  That  leverage  was  exer- 
cised to  cite  one  instance,  to  induce  Switzer- 
land to  put  a  stop  to  certain  dangerous  ex- 
ports being  made  to  Pakistan  by  Swiss-com- 
panies. 

There  are  decided  limits  to  this  sort  of  le- 
verage. It  must  be  used  with  great  discre- 
tion, and  when  it  is  used  there  is  no  denying 
that  it  exacts  a  political  cost.  But  it  is  an  ef- 
fective deterrent  and,  yes,  an  exercise  of 
power  that  on  occasion  can  be  made  to  large 
and  good  effect.  With  its  new  policy,  the  ad- 
ministration has  unilaterally  relinquished 
this  tool,  and  gained  nothing  in  return. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  16, 1982] 
Nuclear  Myopia 

Since  the  closing  months  of  the  Ford  ad- 
ministration, the  United  States  has  invested 
an  enormous  amount  of  time,  energy  and 
political  leadership  in  trying  to  halt  exports 
of  sensitive  nuclear  technologies— those 
that  provide  direct  access  to  nuclear  weap- 
ons fuel.  Foremost  among  these  is  reproc- 
essing, the  procedure  by  which  used  nuclear 
fuel  is  separated  into  wastes  and  plutonium. 
Now,  newly  disclosed  documents  reveal,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  executed  a  com- 
plete about-face:  instead  of  taking  the  lead 
in  opposing  such  exports,  the  United  States 
wiU  rejoin  this  suicidal  enterprise. 

The  effort  to  foreclose  the  trade  in  sensi- 
tive technologies  dates  from  the  Indian  nu- 
clear test  in  1974.  By  that  time,  several  such 
deals  had  been  signed  or  were  under  consid- 
eration. The  Indian  explosion  shocked  this 
country  and  some  of  the  other  nuclear  ex- 
p)orting  nations  into  the  realization  that  for 
minor  commercial  gain  they  were  mortgag- 
ing their  long-term  security,  changing  the 
world  from  one  with  five  nuclear  nations  to 
one  with  possibly  dozens.  The  difficulties  of 
reversing  policy  in  midstream  and  the  irrita- 
tions of  greedy  sellers  and  disappointed 
would-be  buyers  seemed  minor  by  compari- 
son. 

In  order  to  demonstrate  by  example  that 
there  are  safer  and  economically  better 
ways  of  disposing  of  spent  reactor  fuel,  the 
United  States  announced  in  1977  that  it 
would  not  reprocess  for  the  indefinite 
future.  It  renounced  exports  of  sensitive 
tectmologies.  It  leaned  heavily  on  allies  who 
had  already  agreed  to  such  exports  to 
cancel  them.  And  in  1978  Clongress  passed 
the  Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  establish- 
ing sanctions— the  cutoff  of  all  U.S.  nuclear 
exports— against  any  nation  that  subse- 
quently supplied  reprocessing  technology  to 
a  non-nuclear-weapons  state. 
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The  new  Reagan  policy  puts  the  United 
States  in  the  ludicrous,  if  not  illegal,  posi- 
tion of  having  a  law  on  its  books  requiring 
sanctions  against  other  nations  for  doing 
what  it  is  proposing  to  do  itself.  The  reasons 
for  the  change  in  policy  have  not  been  fully 
explained.  However,  an  administration  offi- 
cial has  made  it  pretty  plain  that  the  moti- 
vaticm  was  the  same  one  that  has  accounted 
for  so  many  past  mistakes— greed.  French 
and  German  firms  are  competing  for  con- 
tracts to  build  a  reprocessing  plant  in 
Japan,  he  said,  and  "It's  very  hard  for  us  to 
deny  American  firms  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  what  other  firms  participate  in." 

The  new  policy  does  not. stop  with  Japan. 
Reprocessing  may  be  exported  to  any  coun- 
try with  "effective  commitments  to  nonpro- 
liferatlon,  where  there  are  advanced  nuclear 
power  programs  and  where  such  activities 
do  not  constitute  a  proliferation  risk."  In 
practice,  that  means  the  State  Department 
will  have  to  separate  nuclear  client  states 
into  good  guys  and  bad  guys,  inviting  cer- 
tain dlplomatice  friction  or  an  export-to- 
anyone-regret-later  policy.  It  is  easy  to 
Imagine  situations  in  which  the  State  De- 
partment would  find  it  next  to  impossible  to 
say  no  to  a  requesting  country  no  matter 
how  obvious  the  proliferation  risk.  What 
would  it  say,  for  example,  to  requests  from 
Taiwan.  Pakistan,  South  Korea  or  (absent 
the  Falklands  crisis)  Argentina? 

When  this  country  first  launched  its  drive 
to  halt  the  export  of  reprocessing  plants, 
cynics  in  Europe  insisted  that  the  real  moti- 
vation was  to  freeze  the  nuclear  trade  so  as 
to  leave  the  United  States  in  a  position  of 
permanent  commercial  advantage.  The  new 
Reagan  policy  deserves  to  be  reversed  on 
the  merits  alone,  but  its  broader  implica- 
tions include  the  fact  that  by  confirming 
that  view,  the  United  States  can  kiss  good- 
bye to  any  hope  of  exercising  future  leader- 
ship in  the  continuing  effert  to  contain  the 
spread  of  nuclear  weapons.* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  tinanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  BROOMnxLD  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Michel),  for  June  15,  1982, 
through  June  17,  1982,  on  account  of 
attending  the  funeral  of  King  Khalld 
as  a  representative  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Carney  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Michel),  for  June  17,  1982,  on  account 
of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DAinfEMETER)  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  KxicF,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ruoo.  for  60  minutes,  June  22, 
1982. 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  for  60 
minutes,  June  23, 1982. 

Mr.  Porter,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  McClosket,  for  60  minutes. 
June  17, 1982. 


(The  foUoiving  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  li  r.  Wolfe)  to  revise  and 
extend  the!  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Russ,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  GoNZiuuEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AiTNTTEzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELH),  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mrs.  SciotOEDER,  for  15  minutes, 
today.  j 

Mr.  MoFF^TT,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nels<^,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dan  Paniel.  on  June  22,  for  60 
minutes. 


lutes. 

EXTENBI 
y  unaninc 


SION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unaniAnous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  apad  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to:  ' 

Mr.  FoRol  of  Michigan,  to  appear 
during  debate  on  motion  to  recede  on 
amendment  {No.  34. 

Mr.  SsiBEtLiNG,  immediately  preced- 
ing vote  on  Senate  amendment  No.  20 
to  conference  report  on  H.R.  5922  in 
the  House  t«day. 

Mr.  Peass^  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  in  that  portion  of  the  debate 
regarding  atnendment  No.  51  on  the 
conference  report  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  today  in  the 
body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  Daub^  during  consideration  of 
Senate  am^dment  No.  34  to  H.iR. 
5922.  I 

Ms.  Oakar,  before  the  vote  on  the 
Preznel  amoidment. 

(The  foU<Mring  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mf.  Dannemeyer)  and  to  in- 
clude extra4eous  matter:) 

Mr.  Coats 

Mr.  Wort  xy. 

Mr.  LowE]  :t  of  California. 

Mr.  SiLJA]  [SER. 

Mr.  Lent  «i  two  instances. 

Mr.  MicHfL  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  GREEif. 

Mr.  LeBoi^llier. 

Mr.  McC^rt. 

Mr.  DANNfMETER. 

Mr.  RnsDJ 

Mr.  BataUs. 

Mr.  Fren^el  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  WHITtHXTRST. 

Mr.  ShumWay. 

Mr.  Gingrich  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  BeretIter. 

Mr.  Maris. 

Mr.  DicK]  nson. 

Mr.  Wyli  5. 

Mr.  Baiu  r  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  EvANi  of  Delaware. 

(The  folldwing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  M4  Wolfe)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous im  itter ) 

Mr.  RoDU  [o  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gejdi  nson. 

Mr.  Stoki  s  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Stari  :  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Sant]  ni. 

Mr.  Raha  X. 

Mr.  EoGAf  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Fazio  . 


:gA 
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three  instances, 
(forth  Dakota. 


DiNCELL. 

Dyson. 

MOFFETT  ir 
DORGAN  of 

Bedell. 

Roe. 

Peyser. 

Weiss. 

Florio  in  tiwo  instances. 


in  two  instances. 


TtLKKK.  in  tfro  instances. 

Hubbard. 

Edwards  o|  California. 

Ottinger. 

PUQUA. 

Levitas. 

Hall  of  Ohio. 

SoLARZ  in  qwo  instances. 

McDonald 

ROSENTHAli 


in  three  instances. 


SENATE  B  liL  REFERRED 

A  biU  of  the  S  inate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

[  Withheld  from  Re  Mrd  of  Monday,  June  14, 
19S21 
S.  1660.  An  act  tz>  lease  former  oil  placer 
mining  claims  In  HJot  Springs  County,  Wyo.; 
to  the  Committee, on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 


ADJOtTRNMENT 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  qo  now  aidjoum. 

The  motion  Was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  32  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow, Thursqay,  June  17,  1982,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  (Communications, 
re. 

Under  clause  3  of  rule  XXrv,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: I 

4166.  A  letter  fsom  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting a  report  oq  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  the  Navy'i  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  articles  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(Transmittal  No.  ^-57),  pursuant  to  section 
813  of  Public  Law  B4-106;  to  the  Conmilttee 
on  Armed  Services, 

4167.  A  letter  ttom  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial!  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  tha  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  services  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga., 
pursuant  to  sectio^  M)2(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4168.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations,  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  th<  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  laundry  and 
dry  cleaning  actirity  at  Fort  Ord,  Calif., 
pursuant  to  sectioi  1 502(b)  of  Public  Law  96- 
342;  to  the  Commi  tee  on  Armed  Services. 

4169.  A  letter  fiom  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  A  rmy  (Installations,  Logis- 
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tics  and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  refuse  collec- 
tion and  disposal  services  at  Fort  Benning, 
Oa.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  96-342;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Armed 
Services. 

4170.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Air  Force  (Research,  Develop- 
ment and  Logistics),  transmitting  notice  of  a 
decision  to  convert  the  transient  aircraft 
function  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  to 
contractor  performance,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

4171.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Govemment  and  Govern- 
mental Reorganization  Act  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  Code  with  respect  to  the  bor- 
rowing authority  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

4172.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  copy  of  final  regula- 
tions for  the  National  Institute  of  Handi- 
capped Research,  pursuant  to  section  431(d) 
of  the  General  Ekiucation  Provisions  Act,  as 
amended;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Education 
and  Labor. 

4173.  A  letter  from  the  president  and  chief 
executive  officer.  Communications  Satellite 
Corp.,  transmitting  the  18th  annual  report 
of  the  corporation,  pursuant  to  section 
404(b)  of  the  Communications  Satellite  Act 
of  1962.  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

4174.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
offer  to  seU  certain  defense  articles  to  the 
United  Kingdom  (Transmittal  No.  82-57), 
pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4175.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  notice  of  a  proposed  issuance 
of  a  manufacturing  license  for  certain  de- 
fense articles  in  Japan  (Transmittal  No. 
MC-9-82),  pursuant  to  section  36(d)  of  the 
Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4176.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  copy  of  Presidential  determi- 
nation 82-15,  finding  that  the  furnishing  of 
defense  articles  and  defense  services  to  the 
Government  of  Djibouti  will  strengthen  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  promote 
world  peace,  pursuant  to  section  3(a)(1)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4177.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol- 
ler General  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting a  list  of  reports  issued  or  released  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  during  May 
1982,  pursuant  to  section  234  of  Public  Law 
91-510;  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

4178.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Secretary, 
Smithsonian  Institution,  transmitting  the 
Institution's  aiaiual  report  for  fiscal  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  public  law;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

4179.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  copies  of  the  international 
fishery  agreement  l)etween  the  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination 
Council  for  North  American  Affairs,  pursu- 
ant to  various  provisions  of  public  law;  joint- 
ly, to  the  Conunittees  on  Foreign  Affairs 
and  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 


4180.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  make  im- 
provements in  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs,  and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and 
Energy  and  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI:  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6595.  A  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public 
debt  limit,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept. 
No.  97-609).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  504.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideration  of  H.R.  6595,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  97- 
610).  Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
reports  were  delivered  to  the  CHerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Conunittee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries.  H.R. 
4374.  A  bill  to  improve  the  international 
ocean  commerce  transportation  system  of 
the  United  States:  with  an  amendment.  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 
for  a  period  ending  not  later  than  July  30. 
1982,  for  consideration  of  such  provisions  of 
the  bill  and  amendment  as  fall  within  that 
committee's  jurisdiction  under  clause  Km), 
rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-611,  Pt  I).  Ordered  to 
be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILI£  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (by  request): 
H.R.  6603.  A  biU  to  authorize  the  Presi- 
dent to  furnish  emergency  assistance  to  al- 
leviate the  human  suffering  arising  from 
the  strife  in  Lebanon;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BEDELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Reuss): 
H.R.  6604.  A  bill  to  discourage  tax-moti- 
vated corporate  acquisitions  by  eliminating 
certain  tax  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
through  such  acquisitions;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  REUSS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Bedell): 
HJi.  6605.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  discourage  large 
corporate  acquisitions  and  to  encourage 
small  business:  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Ways  and  Means  and  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

By  Mr.  BROOKS: 

H.R.  6606.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  prohibit  certain 

suits    against    employers    complying    with 

withholding  notices,  to  increase  the  penal- 


ties for  filing  false  withholding  statements, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  COATS: 
H.R.  6607.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of,  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to,  housing  savings  accounts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  6608.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of.  and  the  deduction  of  contri- 
butions to.  education  savings  accounts;  to 
the  Committee  on  Wasrs  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  DICrKINSON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Brinklet.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Alatwma. 
Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Gikgrich.  Mr.  Gdih. 
Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr.    Nichols.    Idr. 
Shelat.  and  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama): 
HJl.  6609.  A  bill  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  Chief  uf  Engineers,  to  remove  obstruc- 
tions to  navigation  from  the  Apalachicola- 
Chattahoochee-Flint  waterway  system,  Ala- 
bama. Florida,  and  Georgia,  and  to  maintain 
the    authorized   navigable    depths    of   the 
system,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By   Mr.    ERLENBORN    (for    himself, 
Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Colexah, 
and  Mr.  SiMOif ): 
H.R.  6610.  A  bill  to  make  permanent  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Higher  Education  Act 
of  1965  waiving  priority  of  the  United  States 
over  the  indebtedness  of  the  Student  Loan 
Marketing  Association:  to  the  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor. 

By  Ms.  FERRARO  (for  herself  and 
Mr.  Brooks): 
H.R.  6611.  A  bill  to  amend  tiUe  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  temporary  authority 
for  the  necessary  processing  of  Federal  ben- 
efit checlcs  and  other  disbursements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

By    Mr.    GEJDENSON    (for    himself. 
Mr.  DeNarois,  Mrs.  Kenhellt,  Mr. 
McKniMET,  Mr.  Momrx.  and  Mr. 
Ratchforo): 
H.R.  6612.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  land  claims  of  the  Mashantucket 
Pequot  Indian  Tribe  of  Connecticut,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Interi- 
or and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  BCr.  CKX>DLINO: 
H.R.  6613.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  certain  defaulted  Federal  student 
loans  from  income  tax  refunds;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  NEI£ON* 
H.R.  6614.  A  blU  to  prohibit  any  increase 
in  the  publicly  held  debt  of  the  United 
States  during  any  fiscal  year  if,  during  the 
previous  fiscal  year,  outlays  by  the  United 
States    exceeded    receipts    of    the    United 
States:   to  the   Committee   on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  TRIBLE: 
H.R.  6615.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Impound- 
ment Control  Act  of  1974  respecting  the  re- 
scission of  budget  authority;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules. 

By  Mr.  SABO  (for  himself,  Mr.  Gnrc- 
RicH,  Mr.  IfRHAM.  Mr.  Dougherty. 
Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford,  Mr.  OKJOEMsoif,  Mrs.  Kzhitkl- 

LT,     Mr.     OSERSTAR,     ISX.    Mfliim     of 

California,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washing- 
ton, Bfr.  Hoyer,  and  Ms.  FnutARo): 
H.R.  6616.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  an  exclu- 
sion from  gross  Income  for  that  portion  of  a 
governmental  pension  received  by  an  indi- 
vidual which  does  not  exceed  the  maximum 
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amount  payable  as  benefits  under  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  minus  the  amount 
of  any  such  benefits,  actually  received  by 
such  Individual,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SHANNON: 

H.R.  6617.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  repeal  the  special 
leasing  rules  added  by  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981,  to  repeal  the  accelera- 
tion of  the  depreciation  deductions  which 
will  occur  in  1985,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WEISS: 

H.R.  6818.  A  bill  to  facilitate  the  economic 
adjustment  of  communities.  Industries,  and 
workers  to  reductions  or  realignments  in  de- 
fense or  aerospace  contracts,  military  facili- 
ties, and  arms  export,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed 
Services,  Banking,  France  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs, Education  and  Labor,  Government 
Operations,  and  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 

HJ.  Res.  512.  Joint  resolution  to  compen- 
sate farmers  and  others  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture for  losses  suffered  as  a  result  of  embar- 
goes on  the  export  of  agricultural  commod- 
ities, and  for  other  purposes;  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Agriculture  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  GARCIA: 

H.  Con.  Res.  363.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
September  4.  1982,  the  100th  anniversary  of 
Thomas  Edison's  Pearl  Street  central  power 
station,  should  be  commemorated  as  "Pearl 
Street  Centennial  Day";  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Pepper,  Mr.  Johk  L.  Burton  and  Mr. 
Weiss): 

H.  Res.  SOS.  Resolution  expressing  the  op- 
position of  the  House  to  actions  by  the 
Social  Security  Administration  relative  to 
the  review  of  tax  returns  .of  supplemental 
security  income  recipients;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Ms.  FIEDLER: 

H.  Res.  506.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
respect  to  the  Soviet  Union's  obligations 
under  international  law  to  allow  Lev  Sha- 
piro, his  wife  Elizaveta  Shapiro,  and  their 
child  to  emigrate  to  Israel;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  MOFFETT: 

H.  Res.  507.  Resolution  of  inquiry  in  the 
matter  of  possible  executive  interference 
with  the  investigation  of  Secretary  of  Labor 
Rajrmond  Donovan;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

410.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California.,  rela- 
tive to  the  KTW  bullet;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

411.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  relative  to  jurisdic- 
tions of  Federal  courts;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

412.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  California,  relative  to  veterans' 
farm  and  home  loan  bonds;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 


PRr  ATE  BILUS  AND 
B  ESOLUTIONS 


clai  se 


Under 
bills  and  resolutions 
and  severall] 
By  Mr. 

H.R.  6619.  A| 
Derocher;  to 


qONIOR  of  Michigan: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Mary  P. 
I  he  Committee  on  the  Judici- 


ary. 

By  Mr. 

H.R.  6620. 
Dakour;  to  the 

H.R.  6621. 
Theroux;  to 
ary. 

By  Mr. 

H.R.  6622.  . 
statment  and 
lease  No.  W61b85 
terior  and  Insi  lar 


Under 
sors  were 
olutions  as 


clai  ise 
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1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
were  introduced 
referred  as  follows: 


qiCKS: 

bill  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary! 
bill  for  the  reUef  of  Diana 

the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 

IPEFFLER: 

bill  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
iralidation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
to  the  Committee  on  In- 
Affairs. 


ADDIl  lONAL  SPONSORS 


4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
f<>lIows: 


H.R.  908:  Ml .  Simon. 

H.R.  1200:  Mr.  Luken. 

H.R.  1251:  M  r.  Lowry  of  Washington. 

H.R.  1852:  H  r.  Lagomarsino. 

H.R.  1918:  U  r.  Coats. 

H.R.  2007:  ^r.  Cheney  and  Mr.  GoooLiNa. 

H.R.  2293:  Mr.  White. 

H.R.  2034:  Mr.  Fascell  and  Mr.  Hefner. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  GINGRICH. 

H.R.  2793:  Mr.  Leland. 


H.R.  3252: 
H.R.  3397: 

Maryland,  Mi 

land,     Mr. 

SCHEUER,  Mr 
H.R.  3414: 

Evans  of  low; 
H.R.  4147: 
H.R.  4457 


Biaggi. 

|r.  Oberstar,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 

Edgar,  Mr.  Long  of  Mary- 

[OTTL,     Mr.     Dymally,     Mr. 

[SH,  and  Mr.  Conyers. 

[rs.  Martin  of  Illinois  and  Mr. 


[r.  NowAK  and  Mr.  McGrath. 
r.  Carney. 

H.R.  4518:  Mr.  Bliley  and  Mr.  Dreier. 

H.R.  4784:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
Fish,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Howard, 
Mr.  Rosenth/O.,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  5092:  Mr.  Roybal. 

H.R.  5214:  Mr.  Gingrich  and  Mr.  Nichols. 

H.R.  5348:  Mr.  DeNardis. 

H.R.  5614:  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  [Brodhead,  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr. 
Edwards  of  ;Califomia,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Pennsylvania, .Mr.  Lewis,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  ureland,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr. 
Wilson,  Mr.  ^anetta,  Mr.  Ford  of  Michi- 
gan, and  Mr.  "Traxler. 

H.R.  5640:  l^r.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Won 
Pat,  Mr.  SiiLjander,  Ms.  Mikulski,  Mr. 
DwYER.  Mr.  1st  Gerbiain,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Varris,  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr.  Fas- 
cell,  and  Mr.  be  Lugo. 

H.R.  5697:  ^r.  Hughes.  Mrs.  Roukema. 
and  Ms.  OakaIi. 

H.R.  5762:  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 

H.R.  5783:  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
Daub.  Mr.  CopRTER,  Mr.  Railsback,  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  CnippiE,  and  Mr.  Httito. 

H.R.  5918:  ^Ir.  Hartnett  of  South  Caroli- 
na. 

H.R.  6061: 1 

H.R.   6077: 
Patterson, 
Mr.  McDade. 

H.R.  6129: 
Won    Pat, 
Eroahl.  Mr. 
McKinney. 

H.R.  6311:  Bkr.  Sensenbrenner. 


Mr 


Bliley. 

Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Wyden,  Mr.  Zeperetti,  and 


Mr.  OxLEY,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Iangel,  Mr.  Chappie,  and  Mr. 


Ht. 


H.R.  6352:  Mr.  GcbDLING. 

HJl.  6369:  Mr.  WikxiAM  J.  Coyne. 

H.R.  6407:  Mr.  Sc^ulze. 

H.R.  6467:  Mr.  BRpOKS  and  Mr.  Mineta. 

H.R.  6498:  Mr.  ^ailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
.  Simon. 

E,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah, 

i^RAiG,  Mr.  Roberts  of 

of  Oregon,   and  Mr. 


[James    K.    Coyne.    Mr. 
DisoN.  Mr.  Horton.  and 


Mr.  Murtha.  and  1 

H.R.  6513:  Mr. 
Mr.  Cheney,  Mr. 
Kansas,   Mr.   Smit 
Pashayan. 

H.R.    6591:    Mr. 

COUGHLIN,  Mr.  Gf 

Mr.  Whitehurst. 

H.J.  Res.  172:  Mr.jMoNTGOMERY. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  Me.  Mikulski,  Mr.  de  la 
Garza,  Mr.  Clinoer,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Wolfe.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Conte,  Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Traxler,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Gejd- 
ENSON,  Mr.  Weaver,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr.  Bereu- 
TER,  Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr.  Gradison, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Shelby,  Mr.  Dowdy. 
Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hopkins,  and  Mr.  Gun- 

DERSON. 

H.J.  Res.  486:  K  :r.  Sunia  and  Mr.  An- 
drews. 

H.  Con.  Res.  258:  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  Weaver,  Mr.  Li  e,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Fogli- 
etta,  Mr.  Bliley,  hir.  Stark,  Mr.  Lantos, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr,  Bedell,  Mr.  Lowry,  of 
Washington.  Mr.  FOrsythe,  Mrs.  Roukebia, 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fish,  Mr. 
Frenzel,  Mr.  Bonher,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr. 
RoEMER,  Mr.  CorrAda,  Mr.  Jeffords,  Mrs. 
Snowe,  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Wolfe,  Mr.  Petri, 
Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  C(>urter,  Mr.  Simon,  and 
Mr.  Gore. 

H.  Con.  Res.  293:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.  Con.  Res.  324:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Shixby,  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Clingbr,  Mr.  BpNKER,  Mr.  Perkins,  and 
Mrs.  Boggs. 

H.  Res.  252:  Mr.  A)Rsythe. 

IJ.  Res.  457:  Mr.  C  ray. 


petit:  ONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII: 

487.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Taxpayers  .^^ociation  of  El  Dorado 
County,  Placervillq,  Calif.,  relative  to  the 
pay  of  Members  of  Congress,  appointed  offi- 
cials, and  civil  employees;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Comniittee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 


ommii 


AMENDMENTS 


Under  clause 
posed  amendmei^ts 
follows: 


HR.  4800 


or 


By  Mr.  MOO^tE: 
—Page  2,  line  17, 
Insert  in  lieu  therec^f 

Page  2,  line  21, 
insert  in  lieu  therecjf 
—Page  3,  after  line 

(c)  Repayment 
After  1983,  Etc 

(1)  Section  642l4e)(3) 
serting    "before 
"which  is  used". 

(2)  Section  4073 
the  end  thereof 
tion: 

"(d)  Termination 
Tubes  of  the  Tyni 
and  after  January 
by  section  4071 
tubes  of  the  types 


4'rike  out  "12  cents"  and 

8  cents", 
iitrlke  out  "8  cents"  and 

4  cents". 
1,  insert  the  following: 
Tax  on  Gasoline  Used 


tlie 


Shi  11 


of  rule  XXII,  pro- 
were  submitted  as 


is  amended  by  in- 
Jhnuary    8,    1984"    after 

is  amended  by  adding  at 
following  new  subsec- 


OF  Tax  on  Tires  and 

Used  on  Aircraft.— On 

1984,  the  tax  imposed 

not  apply  to  tires  and 

dsed  on  aircraft." 
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Page  3,  line  6,  strike  out  "(c)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "(d)". 

Page  3,  strike  out  lines  8  through  11  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

(a)  Transportation  of  Persons.— 

(1)  In  gemkral.— Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  4261  (relating  to  tax  on  transporta- 
tion of  persons  by  air)  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  "8  percent"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "5  percent". 

(2)  Termination.— Section  4261  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 


"(f)  Termination  of  Taxes  Imposed  by 
Subsections  (a)  and  (b).— The  taxes  im- 
posed by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall  not 
apply  to  transportation  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31,  1983." 


H.R.  6587 

By  Mr.  DINOEIiL: 

(Amendment  to  the  Mitchell  amendment.) 

—Page  6,  insert  before  the  period  in  line  9  a 

comma  and  the  following:  "but  such  term 

does  not  include  research  or  research  and 


development  conducted  with  funds  appro- 
priated to  carry  out  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice Act,  the  Comprehensive  Alcoholism  and 
Alcohol  Abuse  Prevention,  Treatment,  and 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1970,  the  Drug  Abuse 
Prevention.  Treatment  and  Rehabilitation 
Act,  or  titles  V,  XI,  XVIII,  and  XIX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  or  any  other  health-re- 
lated research  or  research  and  development 
conducted  through  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  or  any  of  its  en- 
Uties". 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


BISHOP  FRANCIS  J.  HAAS  AND 
■xas  PAIH  EMPLOYMENT  PRAC- 
TICES COMMITTEE 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 

Df  THE  HOUSX  07  RIFRISXirrATIVIS 

Wednetday,  June  19, 1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  report  present- 
ed by  Dr.  Phillip  Orant.  Jr.,  of  Pace 
University  to  the  American  Catholic 
Histodod  Association.  The  report  is 
entitled.  "Bishop  Francis  J.  Haas  as 
Chairman  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt's  Committee  on  Fair  Em- 
ployment Practices." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  report  carefully  ex- 
amines the  pivotal  role  of  Bishop 
Francis  J.  Haas  as  the  guiding  force  on 
that  committee.  Dr.  Orant  reports 
that  largely  due  to  the  commitment  of 
Bishop  Haas,  the  Committee  on  Fair 
Emplosmient  Practices  waged  numer- 
ous battles  against  Job  discrimination 
and  racial  segregation  in  the  1940's.  As 
the  principal  advocate  for  those  per- 
sons victimized  by  Job  and  racial  dis- 
crimination, the  committee  paved  the 
way  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission  which  was  es- 
tablished in  1964. 

In  my  estimation,  the  report  serves  a 
dual  purpose.  First,  it  provides  us  with 
valuable  historic  data  about  the  Com- 
mittee on  Fair  Employment  Practices. 
Second,  by  reviewing  the  important 
strides  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practices,  we  can 
get  a  better  understanding  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  an  organization  such  as  the 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Com- 
mission. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  for  the  Rxcoso,  the 
report  prepared  by  Dr.  Phillip  A. 
Grant.  Jr. 

The  report  foUows: 

On  May  27.  1943  President  Frmnklin  D. 
Roosevelt  Inued  Executive  Order  9346,  es- 
tabllshtng  a  reconstituted  committee  on 
Fair  Employment  Practices  (PEIPC).  This 
prestdentlal  decree  amended  and  superseded 
two  previous  executive  orders  whicti  had 
been  proclaimed  on  June  25  and  July  18, 
1941  respectively.  The  central  paracraph  of 
Roosevelt's  May  27  order  was  worded  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Now,  Therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  author- 
ity vested  in  me  by  the  Constitution  and 
statutes,  and  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  Commander  in  Chief  of  the 
Army  and  Navy,  I  do  hereby  reaffirm  the 
policy  of  the  United  States  that  there  shall 
be  DO  discrimination  in  the  employment  of 
any  person  in  war  industries  or  in  Qovem- 
ment  by  reason  of  race,  creed,  color,  or  na- 
tional origin,  and  I  do  hereby  declare  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  all  emplojrers,  including  the 


Federal  departments  and  agencies,  and  all 
labor  organizations,  in  furtherance  of  this 
policy  and  of  {this  Order,  to  eliminate  dis- 
crimination in  reffsrd  to  hire,  tenure,  terms 
or  conditions  if  employment,  or  union  mem- 
bership becatye  of  race,  creed,  color  or  na- 
tional origin,  "j 

The  new  FEt>C  panel  was  designated  as  an 
Independent  linit  in  the  Executive  Office  of 
the  President;  In  addition  to  the  prestige 
guaranteed  b^  Its  Independent  status,  the 
committee  was  accorded  powers  not  granted 
to  its  Immediate  predecessor.  It  was  specifi- 
cally authorised  to  conduct  hearings,  issue 
factual  repofts,  receive  and  investigate 
charges  of  discrimination,  and  initiate  £p 
proprlate  measures  to  reverse  such  discrimi- 
nation, j 

Appointed  l|y  the  President  as  Chairman 
of  the  new  FK*C  committee  was  Monslgnor 
Francis  J.  Haas,  Dean  of  the  School  of 
Social  Service  at  the  Catholic  University  of 
America.  A  native  of  Racine,  Wisconsin  and 
a  priest  of  tae  Archdiocese  of  Milwaukee 
since  his  oiwination  in  1913,  Monslgnor 
Haas  was  wef-known  and  highly  respected 
in  government  circles.  Haas,  a  strong  and 
outspoken  advocate  of  Roosevelt's  New  Deal 
reforms,  was  destined  to  spend  many  years 
as  an  active  participant  in  the  labor  and 
civil  rights  movements.  For  over  two  dec- 
ades he  had  served  in  various  capacities  for 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  and  in  the  national 
govenunent.  His  major  activities  had  in- 
volved posltiotas  with  the  National  Recovery 
Administration  (NRA),  the  Works  Progress 
Administratiosi  (WPA),  and  the  Department 
of  Labor.  Subsequently,  he  was  appointed  to 
President  Hairy  S.  Truman's  Committee  on 
CivU  Rights  Aii  the  State  of  Michigan  ClvU 
Rights  Comimttee.  An  avid  supporter  of  col- 
lective bargaming  and  an  uncompromising 
foe  of  racial  cijustice,  Haas  had  earned  the 
reputation  of  a  competent  administrator 
and  was  generally  considered  superbly  quali- 
fied to  preside  over  the  FEPC. 

Sworn  In  as  Chairman  by  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Wiley  B.  Rutledge  at  a  White  House 
ceremony  on  May  31,  Haas  three  days  earli- 
er scheduled  Ills  first  press  conference.  Ac- 
knowledging that  the  FEPC  committee 
faced  a  formidable  task,  Haas  described  the 
existence  of  racial  discrimliuition  in  the 
United  States  as  a  "filthy  situation."  He  in- 
sisted that  the  achievement  of  equality  of 
opportunity  in  employment  was  a  "matter 
of  fairness  and  decency  and  humanity  to  all 
American  people."  WhUe  readily  conceding 
that  the  committee  would  be  dealing  with 
controversial!  Issues,  Haas  pledged  that  he 
was  "not  goiog  to  dodge  anything." 

Monslgnor  iHaas  was  to  begin  his  ctudr- 
manship  at  t  rather  crucial  time.  On  May 
24,  complying  with  a  directive  of  the  previ- 
ous FEPC  committee,  the  Alabama  Stiip- 
buildlng  andlDrydock  Corporation  promot- 
ed twelve  Black  employees  as  welders  at  Its 
MobUe  facU^les.  On  the  following  day  re- 
sentful white  workers  were  to  assault  Blacks 
on  the  corporation's  premises.  Seven  Blacks 
and  one  whi|e  were  injured  in  the  process, 
and  the  shipyard  temporarily  suspended  op- 
erations. As  A  consequence  of  intense  negoti- 
ations, involving  the  FEPC,  the  shipbuild- 
er's union,  and  the  corporation,  it  was 
agreed  that  four  shipways  could  be  desig- 
nated as  ar^as  where  Blacks  would  be  af- 
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forded  opportuniti«  for  certain  skilled  posi- 
tions. Blacks  wei^  prohibited,  however, 
from  qualifying  aa  electrical  workers,  ma- 
chine operators,  and  pipe  fitters.  The  osten- 
sible advantage  of  ttUs  arrangement  was 
that  Blacks  were  ta  be  eligible  for  some  po- 
sitlonB  from  which  they  had  previously  been 
excluded.  Conversely,  it  amounted  to  implic- 
it ivproval  of  contihued  segregation.  Within 
the  liberal  and  ^lack  communities  the 
terms  of  the  agreentent  was  subjected  to 
harsh  condemnation.  Haas  was  widely  criti- 
cized for  accepting  the  agreement  "as  an  ac- 
complished fact."  Notwithstanding  Haas' 
past  and  future  unblemished  record  on  civil 
rights,  his  detractors  were  certainly  Justi- 
fied in  expressing  Iseen  disappointment  with 
the  shortcomings  of  the  agreement. 

On  July  1  Presi(^nt  Roosevelt  appointed 
the  six  other  meiibers  of  the  new  FEPC 
committee,  three  ^f  whom  were  affiliated 
with  organized  lalk>r  and  three  of  whom 
represented  segments  of  American  industry. 
Having  been  alloo^ted  a  budget  of  approxi- 
mately five  hundred  thousand  dollars  and  a 
staff  of  forty-five  members,  the  committee 
decided  to  open  regional  offices  in  each  of 
the  twelve  geograi^ic  areas  under  the  War 
Manpower  Commliplon.  Informing  the  press 
that  he  wished  to  give  the  new  committee 
members  the  opportunity  to  determine  the 
order  of  future  bearings  of  cases,  Haas 
vowed  "that  every  effort  will  be  made  to 
assive  quick  disposition  of  the  cases  now  on 
the  committee  docket." 

Shortly  after  thd  completion  of  the  FEPC 
committee's  memberstiip,  Monslgnor  Haas 
travelled  to  Detroit  to  launch  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  circutostances,  surrounding  the 
well-publicized  rac^  riots  which  had  recently 
paralyzed  that  key  Industrial  city.  Following 
three  days  In  Detroit,  he  returned  to  Wash- 
ington and  schedided  his  second  press  con- 
ference. At  this  gathering  Haas  asserted 
that  the  racial  disturbances  in  E>etrolt  had 
been  precipitated  by  "inadequate  housing, 
recreation  and  pi^llc  transportation."  Ac- 
cording to  Haas,  a  jreciurence  of  the  Detroit 
tragedy  could  "be  prevented  if  the  causes 
are  removed."  Acknowledging  that  an  enor- 
mously large  number  of  people.  Including  a 
disproiwrtionately  high  percentage  of 
Blacks,  had  migrated  to  urban  centers  in 
the  North  since  the  outbreak  of  World  War 
II,  he  warned  that  similar  problems  might 
plague  other  cities.  Haas  pointed  out  that 
the  mandate  of  the  FEPC  did  not  extend  to 
race  relations  in  general,  but  was  limited  to 
the  issue  of  discrllniiuitlon  in  employment. 
He  terminated  his  remarks  by  informing  the 
reporters  that  five  of  eight  Detroit  firms  ac- 
cused of  practicing  discrimination  tuul  made 
adjustments  to  the  committee's  satisfaction 
and  that  the  remaining  three  companies 
were  in  the  midst  of  negotiations  with  the 
committee.  i 

The  most  signlilcant  problem  facing  the 
new  FEPC  committee  during  Haas'  tenure 
involved  allegatiofts  of  massive  racial  dis- 
crimination In  the  American  railroad  indus- 
try. Four  days  of  public  hearings  on  the  rail- 
road question  weile  opened  by  the  commit- 
tee in  Washington  on  September  IS. 
Twenty-one  of  twi  inty-two  railroads  were  to 
have  legal  repres<  ntation  at  these  proceed- 
ings, and  seven  pi  fourteen  labor  unions 
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were  to  submit  written  replies  to  the  com- 
mittee's prior  inquiries.  The  attorneys  for 
the  railroads  admitted  the  reality  of  wide- 
spread discrimination  and  did  not  challenge 
the  accuracy  of  the  volimiinous  evidence 
compiled  by  the  committee,  but  maintained 
that  it  was  necessary  for  the  companies  to 
conform  to  the  customs  and  traditions  of 
the  regions  in  which  they  operated.  While 
expressing  the  hope  that  employment  op- 
portunities for  Blacks  would  improve  in  the 
future,  the  legal  spokesmen  warned  that 
neither  the  railroads'  employees  nor  pa- 
trons "could  be  expected  to  change  over- 
night their  long-standing  views  regarding 
racial  problems,  and  that  any  attempt  to 
force  them  to  do  so  by  governmental  decree 
could  not  fall  to  do  harm  rather  than  good." 
Several  dozen  witnesses  offered  detaUed  tes- 
timony either  to  furnish  doctunentation  of 
racial  prejudice  or  to  recoimt  personal  expe- 
riences of  discrimination  in  their  dealings 
with  railway  labor  and  management.  The 
railroads  apparently  wished  to  minimize  the 
impact  of  the  hearings,  since  their  lawyers 
flatly  declined  to  volunteer  any  explanatory 
information  and  did  not  request  the  oppor- 
tunity to  cross-examine  any  of  the  numer- 
ous adversary  witnesses  appearing  before 
the  committee. 

On  October  1  Archbishop  Amleto  Clcog- 
nani,  the  Apostolic  Delegate  to  the  United 
States,  annoimced  that  Monslgnor  Haas  had 
been  appointed  Bishop  of  Grand  Rapids  by 
Pope  Piux  XII.  Haas,  upon  learning  of  his 
elevation  to  the  episcopate,  affirmed  that 
he  intended  to  resign  tn  the  near  future  as 
chairman  of  the  FEPC  committee.  Declar- 
ing that  the  "essential  rightness"  of  the 
President's  May  27  executive  order  had 
been  clear  to  him  at  the  time  he  assumed 
the  FEPC  chairmanship.  Haas  reflected  on 
the  intervening  nineteen  weeks  as  foUows: 

.  .  In  that  brief  period  the  close  experi- 
ence with  the  problems  of  the  men  and 
women  who  have  suffered  discrimination  at 
the  hands  of  their  fellow  Americans  have 
deepened  my  conviction  that  this  practice 
must  be  purged  from  our  luitioiud  life  if  we 
are  both  to  win,  this  war  and  consolidate  our 
life  as  a  democratic  nation  thereafter." 

Four  days  after  his  appointment  to  head 
the  Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids  Haas  delivered 
an  address  at  the  national  convention  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Labor  in  Boston. 
Deploring  the  fact  that  some  Americans 
"cherish  Intolerance  above  the  needs  of 
their  country,"  Haas  argued  that  it  was  im- 
perative that  citizens  of  all  races  contribute 
to  the  nation's  welfare  throughout  the  re- 
mainder of  World  War  II  and  during  the 
years  of  the  postwar  peace  settlement.  Haas 
stressed  to  the  AFL  delegates  that  members 
of  minority  groups  were  merely  seeldng 
"full  stature"  as  American  workers.  Obvi- 
ously alluding  to  the  plight  of  Black  Ameri- 
cans, the  Bishop-designate  climaxed  his  re- 
marlts  by  aslting  whether  "one-tenth  of  the 
people  of  oiu-  country  be  set  aside  as  a  spe- 
cial class,  with  special  loyalties  that  are  not 
the  loyalties  of  the  rest  of  us." 

Accepting  Haas'  resignation  as  FEPC 
chaimum  on  October  15,  President  Roose- 
velt congratulated  the  Bishop-designate  on 
having  been  chosen  to  the  "high  position" 
in  Grand  Rapids.  The  President,  expressing 
gratitude  for  the  "Increasing  usefulness  of 
the  FEPC.  as  reorganized  under  your  direc- 
tion." commented:  "In  aU  the  posts  of  re- 
sponsibility in  which  you  have  served  your 
Govenunent  you  have  always  shown  a  hu- 
manity and  sldll  which  both  church  and 
country  need  In  these  difficult  days."  Roose- 
velt also  ttumked  Haas  for  offering  in  the 
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future  his  "wise  and  warm-hearted  counsel 
in  dealing  with  this  great  and  continuing 
problem  of  fair  practices  and  employment 
for  all  the  people  of  America."  Happily  In- 
forming the  President  that  "FEPC  as  now 
reorganized  Is  runiUng  along  smoothly," 
Haas  voiced  confidence  that  with  the  assist- 
ance of  the  vast  majority  of  the  nation's 
citizens  the  Roosevelt  Administration  would 
solve  the  problem  of  discrimination  in  em- 
ployment. 

Between  the  time  the  membership  of  the 
reconstituted  FEPC  was  flnallaed  In  July 
1943  and  the  resignation  of  Monslgnor  Haas 
four  months  later  there  was  an  appreciable 
increase  in  the  number  of  cases  pending 
before  the  committee.  In  July  the  total  ac- 
cumulation of  cases  was  1,308.  while  In  Oc- 
tober the  comparative  figure  was  2,100. 
Thus,  in  four  months  there  was  an  increase 
of  60.7%  in  the  number  of  cases  to  be  Inves- 
tigated by  the  committee.  It  was  possible 
that  the  publicity  surrounding  the  Presi- 
dent's May  27  executive  order  stimulated 
the  substantial  increase  in  the  number  of  in- 
dividuals filing  discrimination  complaints. 

During  the  four  months  of  Haas'  tenure 
four  hundred  and  eleven  cases  were  proc- 
essed by  the  FEPC  committee.  The  number 
of  such  cases  rose  impressively  from  a  mere 
three  in  July  to  two  hundred  and  sixty-four 
in  October,  thereby  indicating  that  more  de- 
cisions were  being  reached  with  each  suc- 
ceeding week.  Altogether  one  hundred  and 
sixty-six  cases  were  satisfactorily  adjusted 
by  the  committee  with  the  number  rising 
steadily  each  month.  While  only  slightly 
more  than  forty  percent  of  these  cases  were 
actually  resolved  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs, 
many  of  the  original  complaints  were  subse- 
quently withdrawn  or  eventually  dismissed 
either  because  of  Insufficient  evidence  or 
lack  of  Jurisdiction.  While  there  were  no 
monttily  statistics  on  the  reasons  for  dis- 
missing complaints,  approximately  thirty 
percent  of  all  cases  between  July  1943  and 
June  1944  were  dismissed  strictly  on  their 
merits. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  com- 
mittee did  not  publish  monthly  records  on 
the  backgrounds  of  individuals  lodging  com- 
plaints, it  was  noteworthy  that  96.7%  of  the 
3,298  racial  cases  between  July  1943  and  De- 
cember 1944  involved  Blacks.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  the  608  cases  relating  to  creed  or 
imtional  origin  during  the  same  eighteen 
months  were  initiated  either  by  persons  of 
the  Jewish  faith  or  citizens  of  Mexican  ex- 
traction. There  was  every  plausible  reason 
to  believe  that  the  statistics  were  similar,  if 
not  identical,  throughout  the  months  of 
Haas'  chairmanship.  Although  Blacks  con- 
stituted roughly  ten  percent  of  the  nation's 
population,  a  distinctly  smaller  proportion 
was  employed  In  American  industry.  In  July 
1943,  for  example,  the  figure  for  Blacks  was 
6.9%  and  four  months  later  it  had  risen 
slightly  to  7.1%.  While  these  advances  in 
Black  employment  were  certainly  not  spec- 
tacular, they  reflected  a  steady  pattern  as 
World  War  II  progressed.  The  figures  for 
Blacks  holding  positions  in  industry  were 
4.6%  and  8.3%  for  September  1942  and  No- 
vember 1944  respectively,  amounting  to  a 
monthly  increase  of  one-seventh  of  one  per- 
cent. 

Although  Bishop  Haas  was  necessarily 
preoccupied  with  his  responsibilities  in  ad- 
ministering the  Diocese  of  Grand  Rapids,  he 
remained  genuinely  concerned  over  the  lin- 
gering problem  of  discrimination  In  employ- 
ment. In  early  1944  Haas  was  among  the 
prominent  American  religious  leaders  who 
urged  the  establishment  of  a  permanent 
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Committee  on  Fair  Employment  Practioes. 
Branding  the  unequal  treatment  of  Blacks 
and  other  minorities  ss  the  "great  paradox 
and  dilemma  in  American  life,"  he  Insisted 
that  this  deplorable  condition  "demands  so- 
lution now."  Haas,  endorsing  the  enactment 
of  legislation  to  outlaw  Job  discrimination, 
concluded  that  both  labor  and  management 
would  thereby  experience  the  "bleasIngB  of 
a  good  conscience  that  comes  from  doing 
what  is  right."  Convinced  that  the  tragedy 
of  discrimination  In  employment  could 
"only  be  checked  by  the  intervention  of  the 
Federal  Government,"  Haas  maintained 
that  the  reality  of  racial  prejudice  "touches 
the  core  of  American  democracy."  Tlie 
bishop  simunarised  his  position  as  follows: 

. .  The  opportunity  to  work  according  to 
one's  skill,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin,  is  a  fundamental  American 
right  and  should  be  written  Into  ont  laws  by 
Congress.  Denial  of  this  right  to  any  man  or 
woman  is  un-American,  un-democratic,  and 
un-Christian." 

It  was  regrettable  that  Bishop  Baas 
served  only  twenty  weeks  as  Chairman  of 
the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Committee. 
Prior  to  his  appointment,  only  Tnintmai 
progress  had  been  made  in  reversing  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  Under  Haas'  di- 
rection, the  committee  was  reorganized,  the 
number  of  satisfactory  adjustments  was 
substantially  increased,  and  the  railroad 
hearings  documented  the  fact  that  discrimi- 
nation pervaded  a  major  American  industry. 
Although  the  railroads  were  not  ordered  to 
cease  their  unsavory  practices  irntU  shortly 
after  Haas'  resignation,  it  was  during  the 
final  weeks  of  his  chairmanship  that  the 
committee  gained  momentum  in  its  quest  to 
expose  and  disparage  the  existence  of  racial 
prejudice  In  American  Industry. 

Notwithstanding  the  difficulties  experi- 
enced by  Haas  In  1943.  his  efforts  were  to 
alert  the  American  people  to  the  need  for 
federal  Intervention.  It  was  noteworthy  that 
both  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  his  Republi- 
can opponent,  Thomas  E.  Dewey,  endorsed 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  FEPC  in 
the  1944  presidential  campaign.  It  was  also 
encouraging  that  a  multitude  of  religious, 
labor,  and  civil  rights  organizations  In  n^ld 
succession  were  to  mobilize  In  behalf  of  fed- 
eral FEPC  legishitlon.  Although  Congress 
delayed  until  1964  before  banning  discrimi- 
nation In  employment,  it  was  during  the 
midst  of  World  War  II  and  especially  during 
Haas'  tenure  that  the  issue  was  first  sub- 
jected to  Intense  public  scrutiny.  Indeed 
Bishop  Haas'  comparatively  brief  period  as 
FEPC  chairman  was  but  a  small  portion  of  a 
long  and  Illustrious  career  in  public  service, 
a  career  devoted  to  absolving  the  communal 
sins  of  a  hopefully  penitent  nation.* 


SOME  OOOD  ADVICE  FROM  THE 
PEOPLE  OF  THE  FOURTH  CON- 
GRESSIONAL DISTRICT  OF 
KENTUCKY 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KZNTUCKT 
Ilf  THE  HOt7SE  OF  RSPRZSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years,  we  have  heard  about  or  ac- 
tually experienced  Just  about  every 
kind  of  "shortage"  Imaginable— Job 
shortages,  oU  shortages,  railroad  car 
shortages,  money  shortages.  However. 
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there  is  one  thing  we  do  not  ever  have 
to  worry  about  ninning  short  here  of 
on  Capitol  Hill,  and  that  is  advice. 

We  have  hordes  of  so-called  experts 
with  their  computer  readouts.  We 
have  specialists  with  their  volumes  of 
statistics.  We  have  organizations  and 
study  groups  and  public  Interest 
groups.  We  have  dozens  of  executive 
branch  agencies  and  the  folks  over  at 
the  White  House.  And  every  one  of 
them  is  eager  to  give  us  some  advice. 

And.  of  course,  even  Members  of 
Congress  occasionally  offer  their 
advice  to  one  another  as  evidenced  by 
the  stacks  of  "£>ear  Colleague  letters" 
in  my  in-basket  every  day,  and  the 
6,199  CoNGRESSioifAi,  RECORD  pages 
this  body  has  already  managed  to  fill 
this  year  with  sage  comments,  debate, 
and  extended  remarks. 

No,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  do  not  need  to 
worry  much  about  a  shortage  of 
advice.  We  have  It  aplenty.  Fortunate- 
ly, much  of  the  advice  we  receive  from 
these  sources  is  sound,  but  in  this 
flood  of  advice,  it  is  always  difficult  to 
tell  the  sound  from  the  unsound;  the 
good  advice  from  the  bad. 

That  is  why  I  always  try  to  get  as 
much  advice  as  I  can  from  the  one 
source  that  has  never  failed  me  yet- 
never  steered  me  wrong— the  people  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Kentucky. 

Their  advice  has  always  served  me 
well.  They  are  the  real  experts  be- 
cause they  live  and  work  under  the 
regulations  and  the  laws  dreamed  up 
here  in  Washington. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  sent  out  my 
annual  questionnaire  and  now  I  would 
like  to  share  the  results  of  that  poll 
with  my  colleagues.  Twenty  thousand 
of  my  constituents  took  the  time  to  re- 
spond and  their  opinions  on  some  of 
the  national  Issues  we  will  be  facing 
should  be  of  interest  to  any  of  my  col- 
leagues who  share  my  belief  that 
whenever  you  can  get  reliable  advice, 
you  should  take  it. 

Although  we  have  no  shortage  of 
advice — and  are  not  apt  to  in  the  near 
future— we  cannot  afford  to  ignore 
good  advice  when  it  comes  along. 

Several  of  the  responses  were  par- 
ticularly interesting.  The  fact  that 
nearly  60  percent  of  all  the  respond- 
ents stated  that  they  had  "postponed 
buying  a  nouse,  car  or  other  major 
purchase  in  the  last  year  because  of 
high  interest  rates"  should  be  evi- 
dence enough  for  anyone  that  the  No. 
1  priority  of  Congress  at  the  moment 
should  be  bringing  interest  rates  down 
to  a  tolerable  level. 

I  was  also  encouraged  by  the  fact 
that  60  percent  of  the  respondents 
8upi>orted  the  idea  of  capping  interest 
rates  at  a  reasonaAile  level.  As  many  of 
my  coUeages  know,  I  have  sponsored  a 
National  Usury  Act  which  would  do 
Just  that,  phase  in  a  cap  on  interest 
rates  gradually  bringing  them  down  to 
10  percent.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
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consider  thli  piece  of  legislation,  H.R. 
4572.  My  constituents  like  the  Idea 
and.  In  all  livelihood,  a  good  many  of 
theirs  would  too. 

Also  quite  Interesting  was  the  strong 
show  of  support  for  F»resident  Reagan. 
By  better  thftn  a  3-to-l  margin  my  con- 
stituents "approve  of  the  way  Presi- 
dent Reagan  is  doing  his  job."  Obvi- 
ously the  big  media  pollsters  do  not  in- 
clude the  Folurth  District  of  Kentucky 
in  their  suiveys  when  they  suggest 
that  public  |ipproval  of  the  President 
is  dropping.  I  suggest  that  from  now 
on,  they  do  so.  Their  polls  would  be 
more  meanliigful. 

Questionnaire  results  follow: 

QUESTIONNAIRE 
[In  pvcBit] 


yes 


Und^ 
dded 


1.  Tfie  Pre»M's  "Neil  Ftderilism "  tnuU  sMt 
nuny  tnmm  amtmi  being  onnled  by  the 
FedM   Bweiiwienl  kick   lo   tne  StXes.    In 

■ml.  wuM  yni  suial  sidi  a  bimto? 79  0     20.9 

2.  In  view  d  the  pos4ity  of  i  deficrt  oi  JlOO 
billon  or  more,  imm  Congres  Iran  {nek  ttie 
PiBidenfs  praposed  '$33  biUioi  increase  in 
defense  spentnc. ^ — ..    54.4 

3.  SIniU  Ok  iffoait  In  cut  sclieduM  to  |o 


into  eflect   in   July  il983.   be   postponed  or 
einnatod  to  ledun  m  deficit? 43.4 

4.  TlK  President  bas  noosed  to  disnantle  the 
Depatmnt  of  Imrnpi  to  redstribute  most  o( 
Its  prognms  to  olM  ipncies.  primirily  tbe 
Conmerce  Departii»lt  Do  you  l»at  ibonliing 
tbe  DOC' - _    75.6 

5.  Do  you  nrove  d  tit  nay  President  Rapn  is 
doint  hts  job? 71.9 

6    muU  you  suopoil  lefislaban  wbidi  wnM 

nolit  it  leal  tor  FedM  enntoyees  to  strike? 16.3 

7.  WnM  >w  avm  I  wanxd  budiet/tn 

bnitition  resolution  ■  initiite  a  constiratiorul 

amendment   to   Nmit   ttie   growth   of   Federal 

revalues  and  make  It  more  diffcult  lor  Congress 

to  appmt  deficit  speiiing' 803      16.2 

L  Haw  yoi  postooinl  buying  a  house,  car,  or 
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m  N.  BOB  EDGAR 

)r  PENKSYLVAWIA 
IN  THE  H(  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedn  esday,  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  EDO.  LR.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  both 
my  pleasurg  and  privilege  to  congratu- 
late the  niembers  of  the  Delaware 
Coimty  Community  College  Cabrini 
Chorus  on  being  selected  by  the 
Friendship-Ambassadors  Foundation 
to  give  a  series  of  concerts  this 
summer  throughout  Romania  and 
Oreece.  This  award-winning  choral 
group,  led  py  Mrs.  Adeline  Bethany, 
has  made  I  numerous  appearances 
throughout'  the  United  States.  They 
now  seek  to  share  their  musical  gifts 
with  the  p^ple  of  Oreece  and  Roma- 
nia in  a  tru^  display  of  the  motto  that 
they  have  adopted  for  the  trip:  "Music 
Is  the  Medium  .  .  .  Friendship  is  the 
Message."  i  am  proud  of  the  accom- 
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plishments  of  tne  chorus,  and  I  am 
happy  that  the  people  of  Oreece  and 
Romania  will  haf  e  the  opportunity  to 
partake  in  the  rich  musical  traditions 
of  this  distinguished  group  of  sing- 
ers.* 
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•  Mr.  MICHELi  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday,  Junb  9,  1982,  President 
Ronald  Reagan  ihade  a  major  address 
to  the  West  Oerman  Parliament.  Since 
it  contains  a  proposal  for  reduction  of 
conventional  forpes  and  restates  our 
Nation's  committnent  to  the  defense 
of  Europe  I  want  to  bring  It  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues.  At  this  point 
I  wish  to  insert  the  text  of  that  ad- 
dress, as  reprinted  in  the  New  York 
Times,  Jime  10,  1982  into  the  Record. 
[From  the  New  Yo|-k  Times.  June  10, 1982] 
Text  of  PiiKsiDEirrte  Address  im  West  Ger- 
many ON  Arms  aiv>  Disarmament— Reagan 
IN  Europe:  A  Pledge  to  Improve  Defenses 
AND  Seek  Agreements 
I  am  very  honor^  to  speak  to  you  today 
and  thus  to  all  the  people  of  Germany.  Next 
year  we  will  jointly  celebrate  the  300th. an- 
niversary of  the  fiiBt  German  settlement  In 
the  American  coloi^es.  The  13  families  who 
came  to  our  new  lajnd  were  the  forerunners 
of  more  than  seven  million  German  immi- 
grants to  the  United  States.  Today  more 
Americans  claim  German  ancestry  than  any 
other.  I 

These  Germans  cleared  and  cultivated  our 
laild,  built  our  indvstries  and  advanced  our 
arts  and  sciences.  In  honor  of  300  years  of 
German  contributions  in  America,  President 
Carstens  and  I  ha^e  agreed  today  that  he 
will  pay  an  official  ^it  to  the  United  States 
in  October  of  1983  to  celebrate  the  occasion. 
The  German  people  have  given  us  so 
much,  we  like  to  Ithink  that  we've  repaid 
some  of  that  debU  Our  American  Revolu- 
tion was  the  first  lievolution  in  modem  his- 
tory to  be  fought  for  the  right  of  seU-gov- 
ertmient  and  the  guarantee  of  civil  liberties. 
That  spirit  was  contagious.  In  1849  the 
Frankfurt  Parliament's  statement  of  basic 
human  rights  guaranteed  freedom  of  ex- 
pression, freedom  of  religion  and  equality 
before  the  law.  Tl^ese  principles  live  today 
In  the  basic  law  at  the  Federal  Republic. 
Many  peoples  to  tae  east  still  wait  for  such 
rights.  I 

The  United  Stat€B  is  proud  of  your  democ- 
racy, but  we  cannot  take  credit  for  it.  Heln- 
rich  Heine,  in  speaking  of  those  who  built 
the  awe-inspiring  cathedrals  of  medieval 
times,  said  that  "in  those  days  people  had 
convictions.  We  modems  have  only  opinions 
and  it  requires  soitiething  more  than  opin- 
ions to  build  a  Gothic  cathedral."  Over  the 
past  30  years,  the  convictions  of  the 
German  people  have  built  a  cathedral  of  de- 
mocracy—a great  and  glorious  testament  to 
your  ideals. 

We  in  America  genuinely  admire  the  free 
society  you  have  built  in  only  a  few  decades. 
And  we  understand  all  the  better  what  you 
have  accomplished  because  of  our  own  his- 
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tory.  Americans  speak  with  the  deepest  rev- 
erence of  those  founding  fathers  and  first 
citizens  who  gave  us  the  freedoms  we  enjoy 
today.  And  even  though  they  lived  over  200 
years  ago,  we  carry  them  in  our  hearts  as 
well  as  our  history  books. 

I  believe  future  generations  of  Germans 
will  look  to  you  here  today  and  to  your 
fellow  Germans  with  the  same  profound  re- 
spect and  appreciation.  Tou  have  built  a 
free  society  with  an  abiding  faith  in  human 
dignity— the  crowning  Ideal  of  Western  civi- 
lization. This  will  not  be  forgotten.  You  will 
be  saluted  and  honored  by  this  republic's 
descendants  over  the  centuries  to  come. 
A  partnership  for  peace 

Yesterday,  before  the  British  Parliament, 
I  spoke  of  the  values  of  Western  civilization 
and  the  necessity  to  help  all  peoples  gain 
the  institutions  of  freedom.  In  many  ways, 
in  many  places,  our  ideals  are  being  tested 
today.  We  are  meeting  this  afternoon  be- 
tween two  important  summits,  the  gather- 
ing of  leading  industrial  democracies  at  Ver- 
sailles and  the  assembling  of  the  Atlantic  al- 
liance here  in  Bonn  tomorrow.  Critical  and 
complex  problems  face  us.  But  our  dilem- 
mas will  be  made  easier  If  we  remember  our 
partnership  is  based  on  a  common  Western 
heritage  and  a  faith  in  democracy. 

I  believe  this  partnership  of  the  Atlantic 
alliance  nations  Is  motivated  primarily  by 
the  search  for  peace.  Inner  peace  for  our 
citizens  and  peace  among  nations. 

WTiy  inner  peace?  Because  democracy 
allows  for  self-expression.  It  respects  man's 
dignity  and  creativity.  It  operates  by  rule  of 
law,  not  by  terror  or  coercion.  It  is  govern- 
ment with  the  consent  of  the  governed.  As  a 
result,  citizens  of  the  Atlantic  alliance  enjoy 
an  unprecedented  level  of  material  and  spir- 
itual well-being.  And  they  are  free  to  find 
their  own  personal  peace. 

We  also  seek  peace  among  nations.  The 
Psalmist  said,  "Seek  peace  and  pursue  it." 
Our  foreign  policies  are  based  on  this  princi- 
ple and  directed  toward  this  end.  The  no- 
blest objective  of  our  diplomacy  is  the  pa- 
tient and  difficult  task  of  reconciling  our  ad- 
versaries to  peace.  And  I  know  we  all  look 
forward  to  the  day  when  the  only  Industry 
of  war  will  be  the  research  of  historians. 
the  threats  to  peace 

But  the  simple  hope  for  peace  is  not 
enough.  We  must  remember  something 
Friedrich  Schiller  said,  "The  most  pious 
man  can't  stay  in  peace  If  it  doesn't  please 
his  evil  neighbor."  So  there  must  be  a 
method  to  our  search,  a  method  that  recog- 
nizes the  dangers  and  realities  of  the  world. 
During  Chancellor  Schmidt's  state  visit  to 
Washington  last  year,  I  said  that  your  re- 
public was  "perched  on  a  cliff  of  freedom."  I 
wasn't  saying  anything  the  German  people 
do  not  already  know.  Living  as  you  do  in  the 
heart  of  a  divided  Europe,  you  can  see  more 
clearly  than  others  that  there  are  govern- 
ments at  peace  neither  with  their  own  peo- 
ples nor  the  world. 

I  don't  believe  any  reasonable  observer 
can  deny  there  is  a  threat  to  both  peace  and 
freedom  today.  It  is  as  stark  as  the  gash  of  a 
border  that  separates  the  German  people. 
We  are  menaced  by  a  power  that  openly 
condemns  our  values  and  answers  our  re- 
straint with  a  relentless  military  build-up. 

We  cannot  simply  assimie  every  nation 
wants  the  peace  we  so  earnestly  desire.  The 
Polish  people  would  tell  us  there  are  those 
who  would  use  military  force  to  repress 
others  who  want  only  basic  human  rights. 
The  freedom  fighters  of  Afghanistan  would 
tell  us  as  well  that  the  threat  of  aggression 
has  not  receded  from  the  world. 
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Without  a  strengthened  Atlantic  security, 
the  possibility  of  military  coercion  will  be 
very  great.  We  must  continue  to  improve 
our  defenses  if  we  are  to  preserve  peace  and 
freedom.  This  is  not  an  impossible  task;  for 
almost  40  years  we  have  succeeded  in  deter- 
ring war.  Our  method  has  been  to  organize 
our  defensive  capabilities,  both  nuclear  and 
conventional,  so  that  an  aggressor  could 
have  no  hope  of  military  victory.  The  alli- 
ance has  carried  its  strength  not  as  a  battle 
flag  but  as  a  banner  of  peace.  Deterrence 
has  kept  that  peace,  and  we  must  continue 
to  take  the  steps  necessary  to  make  deter- 
rence credible. 

WHAT  THE  U.S.  IS  DOING 

This  depends  in  part  on  a  strong  America. 
A  national  effort,  entailing  sacrifices  by  the 
American  people,  is  now  under  way  to  make 
long-overdue  improvements  in  our  military 
r)osture.  The  American  people  support  this 
effort  because  they  understand  how  funda- 
mental it  is  to  keeping  the  peace  they  so  fer- 
vently desire. 

We  also  are  resolved  to  maintain  the  pres- 
ence of  well-equipped  and  trained  forces  in 
Europe,  and  our  strategic  forces  will  be 
modernized  and  remain  committed  to  the  al- 
liance. By  these  actions,  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  saying:  "We  are  with  you 
Germany.  You  are  not  alone."  Our  adver- 
saries would  be  foolishly  mistaken  should 
they  gamble  that  Americans  would  abandon 
their  alliance  responsibilities,  no  matter 
how  severe  the  test. 

Alliance  security  depends  on  a  fully  credi- 
ble conventional  defense  to  which  all  allies 
contribute.  There  is  a  danger  that  any  con- 
flict could  escalate  to  a  nuclear  war.  Strong 
conventional  forces  can  make  the  danger  of 
conventional  or  nuclear  conflict  more 
remote.  Reasonable  strength  in  and  of  Itself 
Is  not  bad:  it  is  honorable  when  used  to 
maintain  peace  or  defend  deeply  held  be- 
liefs. 

THE  RESOURCES  OF  TBE  WEST 

One  of  the  first  chores  is  to  fulfill  our 
commitments  to  each  other  by  continuing 
to  strengthen  our  conventional  defenses. 
This  must  Include  improving  tbe  readiness 
of  our  standing  forces  and  tbe  ability  of 
those  forces  to  operate  as  one.  We  must  also 
apply  the  West's  technological  genius  to  im- 
proving our  conventional  deterrence. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  as  an  alli- 
ance have  the  means  to  improve  our  conven- 
tional defenses.  Our  peoples  hold  values  of 
individual  liberty  and  dignity  that  time  and 
again  they  have  proven  willing  to  defend. 
Our  economic  energy  vastly  exceeds  that  of 
our  adversaries.  Our  free  system  has  pro- 
duced technological  advantaces  that  other 
systems,  with  their  stifling  ideologies, 
cannot  hope  to  equal.  All  of  these  resources 
are  available  to  our  defense. 

Yes,  many  of  our  nations  currently  are  ex- 
periencing economic  difficulties.  Tet  we 
must  nevertheless  guarantee  that  our  secu- 
rity does  not  suffer  as  a  result.  We've  made 
strides  in  conventional  defense  over  the  last 
few  years  despite  our  econcHnic  problems, 
and  we  have  disproved  the  pessimists  who 
contend  that  our  efforts  are  futile.  The 
more  we  close  the  conventional  gap,  the  leas 
the  risks  of  aggression  or  nuclear  conflict. 

The  soil  of  Germany,  and  every  other  ally, 
is  of  vital  concern  to  eatdi  member  of  the  al- 
liance, and  this  fundamental  commitment  is 
embodied  in  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty.  But 
it  will  be  an  empty  pledge  unless  we  insure 
that  American  forces  are  ready  to  reinforce 
Blurope,  and  Europe  is  ready  to  receive 
them.  I  am  encouraged  by  tbe  recent  agree- 
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ment  on  wartime  host-nation  support.  This 
pact  strengthens  our  ability  to  deter  aggres- 
sion in  Europe  and  demonstrates  our 
common  determination  to  respond  to 
attack. 

ADDRESSING  VOICXB  OF  DISSERT 

Just  as  each  ally  shares  fully  in  the  securi- 
ty of  the  alliance,  each  is  responsible  for 
shouldering  a  fair  share  of  the  burden.  Now 
that,  of  course,  often  leads  to  a  difference  of 
opinion,  and  criticism  of  our  alliance  is  at 
old  as  the  partnership  itself. 

But  voices  have  now  been  raised  on  both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  that  mistake  the  inevi- 
table process  of  adjustment  within  the  alli- 
ance for  a  dramatic  divergence  of  interests. 
Some  Americans  think  that  Europeans  are 
too  little  concerned  for  their  own  security; 
some  would  imilaterally  reduce  the  number 
of  American  troops  deployed  In  Europe.  And 
in  Europe  Itself  we  hear  the  idea  that  the 
American  presence,  rather  than  contribut- 
ing to  peace,  either  has  no  deterrent  value 
or  actually  Increases  the  risk  that  o\ir  allies 
may  be  attacked. 

These  arguments  ignore  both  the  history 
and  the  reality  of  the  trans-Atlantic  coali- 
tion. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  the  American  com- 
mitment to  Elurope  remains  steady  and 
strong.  Europe's  shores  are  our  shores.  Eu- 
rope's borders  are  our  borders.  And  we  will 
stand  with  you  in  defense  of  our  heritage  of 
liberty  and  dignity.  The  American  people 
recognize  Europe's  substantial  contributions 
to  our  Joint  security.  Nowhere  is  that  contri- 
bution more  evident  than  here  in  the  Feder- 
al Republic. 

German  citizens  host  the  forces  of  six  na- 
tions. German  soldiers  and  reservists  pro- 
vide the  backbone  of  NATO's  conventional 
deterrent  in  the  heartland  of  Europe.  Your 
Bundeswehr  is  a  model  for  the  integration 
of  defense  needs  with  a  democratic  way  of 
life.  And  you  have  not  shrunk  from  the 
heavy  responsibility  of  accepting  the  nucle- 
ar forces  necessary  for  deterrence. 

I  ask  your  help  in  fulfilling  another  re- 
sponsibility. Many  American  dtiaens  don't 
believe  that  their  counterparts  in  Europe— 
especially  younger  citizens— really  under- 
stand the  U.S.  presence  there.  If  you  will 
work  toward  explaining  the  U.S.  role  to 
people  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  I  will  ex- 
plain it  to  those  on  the  other  side. 

In  recent  months,  both  in  your  country 
and  mine,  there  has  been  renewed  public 
concern  about  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  and 
the  arms  buildup.  I  know  it  is  not  easy,  espe- 
cially for  the  Oeiman  people,  to  live  In  the 
gale  of  Intimidation  that  blows  from  the 
East. 

If  I  might  quote  Heine  again,  he  almost 
foretold  the  fears  of  nuclear  war  when  he 
wrote,  "Wild,  dark  times  are  rumbling 
toward  us.  and  the  prophet  who  wishes  to 
write  a  new  apocalypse  will  have  to  Invent 
entirely  new  beasts,  and  beasts  so  terrible 
that  the  ancient  animal  symbols  win  seem 
like  cooing  doves  and  cupids  in  comparison." 
The  nuclear  threat  is  a  terrible  beast.  Per- 
haps the  banner  carried  in  one  of  the  nucle- 
ar demonstrations  here  in  Germany  said  it 
best.  The  sign  read,  "i  «m  afraid."  I  know  of 
no  Western  leader  who  doesn't  sympathise 
with  that  earnest  plea.  To  those  who  march 
for  peace,  my  heart  is  with  you.  I  would  be 
at  the  head  of  your  parade  if  I  believed 
marching  alone  could  bring  about  a  more 
secure  world.  And  to  the  3  JOO  women  in  Ftl- 
derstadt  who  sent  a  petition  for  peace  to 
President  Brezhnev  and  myself,  let  me  say  I, 
myself,    would    sign    yoxir    petition    if    I 
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thooght  it  could  bring  about  hannony.  I  un- 
dentand  your  genuine  concerns. 

The  wmnen  of  niderstadt  and  I  share  the 
same  goaL  The  question  is  how  to  proceed. 
We  must  think  through  the  consequences  of 
how  we  reduce  the  dangers  to  peace. 
Aims  coirraoL  zpports 

Those  who  advocate  that  we  unilaterally 
forego  the  modernisation  of  our  forces  must 
prove  that  this  wUl  enhance  our  security 
and  lead  to  moderation  by  the  other  side- 
in  short,  that  it  will  advance,  rather  than 
undermine,  the  preservation  of  the  peace. 
The  weight  of  recent  history  does  not  sup- 
port this  notion. ' 

Those  who  demand  that  we  renounce  the 
use  of  a  crucial  element  of  our  deterrent 
strategy  must  show  how  this  would  decrease 
the  likelihood  of  war.  It  is  only  by  compari- 
son with  a  nuclear  war  that  the  suffering 
caused  by  conventional  war  seems  a  lesser 
evil.  Our  goal  must  be  to  deter  war  of  any 
kind. 

And  those  who  decry  the  failure  of  arms 
control  efforts  to  achieve  substantial  results 
must  consider  where  the  fault  lies.  I  would 
remind  them  it  is  the  United  States  that  has 
proposed  to  ban  land-based  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles— the  missiles  most 
threatening  Europe.  It  Is  the  United  States 
that  has  proposed  and  will  pursue  deep  cuts 
in  Btrateglc  systems.  It  is  the  West  that  has 
long  sought  the  detailed  exchanges  of  infor- 
mation on  forces  and  effective  verification 
procedures.  And  it  is  dictatorships,  not  de- 
mocracies, that  need  militarism  to  control 
their  own  people  and  Impose  their  system 
on  others. 

BACXUIG  ARMS  CONTROL 

We  in  the  West— Oermans,  Americans, 
our  other  allies— are  deeply  committed  to 
continuing  efforts  to  restrict  the  arms  com- 
petition. Conunon  sense  demands  that  we 
persevere.  I  invite  those  who  genuinely  seek 
effective  and  lasting  arms  control  to  stand 
behind  the  far-reaching  proposals  that  we 
have  put  forward.  In  return  I  pledge  that 
we  will  sustain  the  closest  of  consultations 
with  our  allies. 

On  Nov.  18,  I  outlined  a  broad  and  ambi- 
tious arms  control  program.  One  element 
calls  for  reducing  land-based  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  mlssOes  to  zero  on  each  side. 
If  carried  out,  it  would  eliminate  the  grow- 
ing threat  to  Western  Europe  posed  by  the 
U.S.SJt.'s  modem  SS-20  rockets,  and  it 
would  make  unnecessary  the  NATO  decision 
to  deploy  American  intermediate-range  sys- 
tems. And,  by  the  way,  I  cannot  understand 
why,  among  some,  there  is  a  greater  fear  of 
weapons  NATO  is  to  deploy  than  of  weap- 
ons the  Soviet  Union  already  has  deployed. 
Our  proposal  Is  fair  because  it  imposes  equal 
limits  and  obligations  on  both  sides  and  it 
calls  for  significant  reductions,  not  merely  a 
capping  of  an  existing  high  level  of  destruc- 
tive power.  As  you  Icnow,  we  have  made  this 
proposal  in  Oeneva.  where  negotiations 
have  been  under  way  since  the  end  of  No- 
vember last  year.  We  intend  to  pursue  those 
negotiations  intensively.  I  regard  them  as  a 
significant  test  of  the  Soviets'  willingness  to 
enter  into  meaningful  arms  control  agree- 
ments. 

TALKS  TO  START  JUHX  29 

On  May  9,  we  proposed  to  the  Soviet 
Union  that  strate^^c  arms  reduction  talks 
begin  this  month  in  Geneva.  The  U.S.S.R. 
had  agreed,  and  talks  will  begin  on  June  29. 
We  in  the  United  States  want  to  focus  on 
the  most  destabilizing  systems  and  thus 
reduce  the  risk  of  war.  That  is  why  in  the 
first  phase  we  propose  to  reduce  substantial- 
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ly  the  numbed  of  ballistic  missile  warheads 
and  the  missiles  themselves.  In  the  second 
phase  we  will  seek  an  equal  celling  on  other 
elements  of  our  strategic  forces.  Including 
ballistic  missive  throw  weight,  at  less  than 
ciurent  Ametican  levels.  We  will  handle 
cruise  missiles  and  bombers  in  an  equitable 
fashion.  We  will  negotiate  in  good  faith  and 
undertake  these  talks  with  the  same  seri- 
ousness of  pnrpose  that  has  marked  our 
preparations  over  the  last  several  months. 

Another  elsnent  of  the  program  I  out- 
lined was  a  (»11  for  reductions  in  conven- 
tional forces  In  Europe.  Prom  the  earliest 
postwar  yeaii,  the  Western  democracies 
have  faced  the  ominous  reality  that  massive 
Soviet  conveational  forces  would  remain 
stationed  where  they  do  not  belong.  The 
muscle  of  Soviet  forces  in  Central  Europe 
far  exceeds  legitimate  defense  needs.  Their 
presence  is  made  more  threatening  still  by  a 
military  doctrine  that  emphasizes  mobility 
and  surprise  attack.  And  as  history  shows, 
these  troops  have  built  a  legacy  of  iniimida 
tion  and  repr^sion. 

THX  WILL  AMD  THE  CAPACITY 

In  response]  the  NATO  allies  must  show 
they  liave  the^  will  and  capacity  to  deter  any 
conventional  attack  of  any  attempt  to  In- 
timidate us.  Tet  we  also  will  continue  the 
search  for  responsible  ways  to  reduce  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  military  personnel  to 
equal  levels. 

In  recent  wrecks,  we  in  the  alliance  have 
consulted  on  how  best  to  invigorate  the 
Vienna  negotiations  on  mutual  and  bal- 
anced force  reductions.  Based  on  these  con- 
sultations, Wfestem  representatives  in  the 
Vienna  tailu  soon  will  make  a  proposal  by 
which  the  tw(  alliances  would  reduce  their 
respective  ground  force  personnel  In  verifia- 
ble stages  to  a  total  of  700,000  men  and 
their  comblnad  ground  and  air  force  person- 
nel to  a  level  of  900,000  men. 

While  the  agreement  would  not  eliminate 
the  threat  nor  spare  our  citizens  the  task  of 
maintaining  a  substantia]  defensive  force,  it 
could  constitute  a  major  step  toward  a  safer 
Elurope  for  bpth  East  and  West.  It  could 
lead  to  military  stability  at  lower  levels  and 
lessen  the  dai  igers  of  miscalculation  and  of 
surprise  attaik.  And  it  also  would  demon- 
strate the  poptical  will  of  the  two  alliances 
to  enhance  stability  by  limiting  their  forces 
in  the  central  area  of  their  military  compe- 
tition. I 

aOALSlAJTD  FLAMS  OF  THK  WKST 

The  West  has  established  a  clear  set  of 
goals.  We  as  »n  alliance  will  press  forward 
with  plans  to  improve  oiu-  own  conventional 
forces  in  Europe.  At  the  same  time,  we  pro- 
pose an  arms  control  agreement  to  equalize 
conventional  forces  at  a  significantly  lower 
level.  I 

We  will  mokre  ahead  with  preparations  to 
modernize  ogr  nuclear  forces  in  Europe. 
But,  again,  wp  also  wlU  work  unceasingly  to 
gain  acceptaace  in  Geneva  of  our  proposal 
to  ban  land-bMc<i  intermediate  range  nucle- 
ar missiles. 

In  the  United  States,  we  wUl  move  for- 
ward with  tlK  plans  I  announced  last  year 
to  modernize  our  strategic  nuclear  forces, 
which  play  go  vital  a  role  in  maintaining 
peace  l}y  detuning  war.  Yet  we  also  have 
proposed  thgt  Strategic  Arms  Reductions 
Tallu  begin,  4nd  we  will  pursue  them  deter- 
minedly.       I 

8E9ntG  A  STABLE  BAUIUCX 

In  each  ol  these  areas  our  policies  are 
based  on  ths  conviction  that  a  stable  mili- 
tary balance  at  the  lowest  possible  level  will 
help  further  the  cause  of  peace.  The  other 
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side  will  respond  In  good  faith  to  these  ini- 
tiatives only  if  it  believes  we  are  resolved  to 
provide  for  our  own  defense.  Unless  con- 
vinced that  we  win  unite  and  stay  united 
behind  these  arms  control  initiatives  and 
modernization  prqgrams,  our  adversaries 
wiU  seek  to  divide  Qs  form  one  another  and 
our  peoples  from  their  leaders. 

I  am  optimistic  about  our  relationship 
with  the  Soviet  Union  if  the  Western  na- 
tions remain  true  to  their  values  and  true  to 
each  other.  I  believe  in  Western  civilization 
and  in  its  moral  power,  I  believe  deeply  in 
the  principles  in  the  West  esteems.  And 
guided  by  these  ide^,  I  ttelieve  we  can  find 
a  no-nonsense,  woiikable  and  lasting  policy 
that  will  keep  the  peace. 

Earlier  I  said  tpe  German  people  had 
built  a  remarkable  I  cathedral  of  democracy. 
But  we  stUl  have  other  work  ahead.  We 
must  build  a  cathedral  of  peace,  where  na- 
tions are  safe  from  war  and  where  people 
need  not  fear  for  their  liberties.  I've  heard 
the  history  of  the  famous  cathedral  at  Co- 
logne—how those  beautiful  soaring  spires 
miraculously  survllred  the  destruction  all 
around  them,  including  part  of  the  church 
itself.  I 

Let  us  build  a  caithedral  as  the  people  of 
Cologne  built  theirs— with  the  deepest  com- 
mitment and  determination.  Let  us  build  as 
they  did— not  Just  for  ourselves  but  for  the 
generations  beyond  For  if  we  construct  our 
peace  pro|}erly,  it  "^MX  endure  as  long  as  the 
spires  of  Cologne.*: 
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NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

HON.  THOMAS  J.  BULEY,  JR. 


OPlVIROUflA 

IH  THE  BOUSE  6t  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdcai,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  BLILETY'.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
memorating this  week  as  "National 
Orchestra  Weef."  I  would  like  to 
submit  the  following  remarks  about 
The  Richmond  Symphony  for  the 
Record. 

The  remarks  fallow: 

The  Richmond  Symphony  is  the  leading 
cultural  resource  of  the  Virginia  Common- 
wealth. Founded  In  1956  by  seven  public- 
minded  citizens  an^  under  the  artistic  guid- 
ance of  Edgar  Schenlunan,  The  Symphony 
offered  five  Monday  evening  concerts  in  its 
inaugural  season.  Through  the  years,  the 
programs  and  services  of  The  Richmond 
Symphony  have  grown  toward  a  fully-pro- 
fessional orchestrii,  offering  three  major 
performance  series,  an  extensive  state-wide 
touring  program,  a  Youth  Concert  series, 
and  many  special  [ierf  ormances. 

Jacques  Houtmann  became  The  Rich- 
mond Symphony's  second  Music  Director  in 

1971,  bringing  with  him  an  impressive  inter- 
national reputation.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  organization  expanded  to  Include  The 
Richmond  Sinfoni^  (an  eighteen-piece,  full- 
time  chamber  otchestra),  the  175-voice 
Richmond  Symphony  Chonis,  a  Brass  Quin- 
tet, Wind  Quintet^  and  String  Quartet.  In 

1972,  Maestro  Hottmann  directed  The  Sin- 
fonla  in  its  debut  performance  at  the  Ber- 
muda Summer  Ar  s  Festival.  The  ensemble 
has  since  been  Im  ited  to  perform  through- 
out Virginia  and  the  Southeastern  United 
States.  Maestro  Hi  >utmann  maintains  an  in- 
creasingly active  qareer  as  guest  conductor 

orc&estras    throughout    the 
I  EKirope. 
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The  Richmond  Symphony  currently  per- 
forms In  the  Mosque  theatre,  located  at  the 
Intersection  of  Main  and  Laurel  Streets  in 
downtown  Richmond.  With  a  seating  capac- 
ity of  approximately  3,700,  the  Mosque  will 
house  eight  Monday  Classics  concerts  in 
1982-83.  These  concerts  feature  appearances 
by  internationally  renowned  performing 
artists  in  concert  with  The  Symphony.  The 
Saturday  Pops  concerts  showcase  the  talent 
of  the  stars  of  song,  stage,  and  screen  in  per- 
formances with  The  Symphony.  Six  Pops 
performances  are  scheduled  for  1982-83. 

In  addition  to  the  Classics  and  Pops  series. 
The  Richmond  Sinfonia  plays  six  pairs  of 
concerts  on  the  Weekend  Ovations  series, 
which  feature  guest  artists  with  The  Sinfo- 
nia in  performances  of  chamber  music.  New 
on  the  1982-83  season  calendar  Is  a  series 
entitled  Sinfonia  Suites— daytime  concerts 
offering  a  broad  spectrum  of  musical  genres, 
and  targeted  primarily  to  serve  the  senior 
citizen  community. 

The  Richmond  Symphony  enjoyed  its 
first  sold-out  season  in  1972-73,  and  ended 
the  1981-82  season  with  over  6,000  subscrib- 
ers. Orchestra  members  perform  over  200 
concerts  to  more  than  200,000  Virginians  an- 
nually, making  The  Richmond  Symphony 
one  of  the  most  active  Regional  Orchestras 
in  the  nation. 

The  Richmond  Symphony  took  a  bold 
Step  several  years  ago  by  purchasing  the 
Loew's  Theatre  ani  serving  as  a  catalyst  for 
a  multi-million  dollar  drive  to  transfonn  an 
old  movie  theatre  into  the  Virginia  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  Saving  the  theatre 
from  demolition  and  replacement  by  a  park- 
ing lot  is  a  contribution  to  the  community; 
having  the  vision  and  determination  to 
make  it  a  center  for  all  performing  artists 
goes  beyond  mere  preservation!  The  Virgin- 
ia Center  will  become  "live"  in  1983  and  the 
downtown  retail  core  will  benefit  from  The 
Symphony's  commitment  to  its  communi- 
ty.* 


THE  GREAT  SEAL  OP  THE 
UNITED  9TATES 

HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

OF  MICRIOAN 
IW  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  honor  the  Great  Seal  of  the 
United  States:  The  symbol  of  our  sov- 
ereignty as  a  nation.  The  date  of  Jime 
20,  1982  will  be  a  proud  moment  in 
American  history,  our  Great  Seal's  bi- 
centennial. 

For  200  years  the  Great  Seal  has 
been  used  on  official  documents  to  au- 
thenticate the  signature  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  appears  on  Presidential  proc- 
lamations, warrants,  treaties,  and  com- 
missions of  high  officials  of  the  Gov- 
emmeiit.  The  Great  Seal's  design  is 
used  officially  as  decoration  on  mili- 
tary uniforms,  on  plaques  above  the 
entrances  of  the  U.S.  Embassies  and 
consulates,  and  in  other  places. 

The  history  of  oiu-  Great  Seal  begins 
with  the  day  of  our  founding  as  a 
nation.  The  Continental  Congress  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  design  a  seal 
for  the  United  States  on  July  4,  1776. 
only  a  few  houi-s  after  they  adopted 
the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
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committee  members— Franklin.  Jeffer- 
son, and  Adams— prepared  a  very  com- 
plicated design,  which  was  promptly 
tabled  by  Congress.  However,  one 
prominent  figure  of  the  design  was 
adopted— the  motto  "E  Pluribus 
Unum,"  "Out  of  Many  One." 

A  second  committee  in  1780— James 
Lovell  of  Massachusetts  and  James 
Morin  Scott  and  William  Houston  of 
Virginia— developed  a  different  design 
from  that  of  the  first  committee.  It, 
too,  was  tabled  by  Congress.  Promi- 
nent features  of  their  design  did 
become  elements  of  the  final  seal,  in- 
cluding the  olive  branch,  the  constella- 
tion of  13  stars,  and  the  shield  with 
red  and  white  stripes  on  a  blue  field. 

A  third  committee,  appointed  on 
May  1782,  included  Arthur  Mlddleton 
and  Edward  Rutledge  of  South  Caroli- 
na and  Elias  Boudinot  of  New  Jersey. 
They  asked  Philadelphisn  William 
Barton,  a  student  of  heraldry,  for  as- 
sistance. He  prepared  a  design,  which 
the  committee  adopted  and  reported 
to  Congress.  Barton's  design  intro- 
duced the  eagle  for  the  first  time, 
using  it  in  the  crest. 

Early  in  June,  Congress  referred  all 
previous  designs  to  Charles  Thomson. 
Secretary  of  the  Continental  Con- 
gress. Bom  in  County  Derry.  Ireland, 
Thomson  came  to  America  when  he 
was  10.  He  was  one  of  Benjamin 
Franklin's  principal  political  allies 
l)efore  the  Revolution  and  was  called 
the  "Sam  Adams  of  Philadelphia."  In 
1774  he  was  chosen  by  the  Congress  as 
Secretary  and  served  in  this  capacity 
untU  1789.  Thomson  was,  in  a  sense, 
our  first  national  archivist. 

Thomson  abandoned  the  Barton 
scheme  for  the  seal  and  began  a  new 
design  using  elements  of  all  previous 
work.  He  made  the  eagle  the  center- 
piece of  the  design  and  depicted  the 
bird  as  the  American  bald  eagle  "on 
the  wing  rising."  The  eagle  held  an 
olive  branch  of  peace  in  his  right  talon 
and  arrows  of  war  in  his  left;  he  dis- 
played on  his  body  the  shield  with  the 
13  red  and  white  chevrons  upon  a  blue 
background  and  held  a  streamer  in  his 
beak.  A  constellation  of  13  stars  sur- 
rounded by  "bright  rays"  and  clouds 
appeared  over  his  head. 

Thomson's  design  was  returned  to 
Barton,  who  changed  the  13  stripes 
into  a  vertical  position.  He  also  made 
the  eagle  displayed  rather  than  rising. 
He  indicated  that  the  eagle  should 
hold  a  bundle  of  13  arrows  and  an 
olive  branch  bearing  13  olives. 

The  design  was  approved  by  the 
Continental  Congress  on  June  20. 
1782.  The  obverse  of  the  Seal  was  cut 
in  brass  after  the  adoption  of  the 
design.  The  resulting  die  was  first  used 
on  a  document  dated  September  16, 
1782.  granting  General  Congress  au- 
thority to  exchange  prisoners  of  war. 

The  first  Federal  Congress  adopted 
the  Seal  and  charged  the  Secretary  of 
Congress.  Thomson,  with  hand  carry- 
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ing  the  Seal  to  President  Washington 
who  handed  It  over  to  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, the  first  Secretary  of  State. 

The  first  die  was  retired  in  1841. 
having  been  used  hundreds  of  times, 
and  is  now  In  the  National  Archives.  A 
new  die  was  cut  at  that  time  and  was 
used  until  1883.  However,  its  design 
was  inaccurate  and  was  replaced  by  a 
third.  This  was  quickly  worn  out  and 
was  replaced  by  a  fourth  die  cut  in 
1903.  It  is  the  one  used  presently  and 
is  on  display  at  the  Exhibit  Hall  of  the 
Department  of  State. 

It  is  time  for  us  to  honor  our  Great 
Seal  on  the  occasion  of  its  bicenten- 
nial, by  proclaiming  June  20.  1982  as 
"The  Great  Seal  of  the  United  States 
Day."» 


REV.  JESSE  W.  MAPSON.  SR. 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OF  NEW  JKRSrr 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  a 
very  special  event  which  will  take 
place  in  my  home  city  of  Newark  on 
Friday,  June  18.  It  is  the  Mount  Calva- 
ry Baptist  Church's  Appreciation  Ban- 
quet honoring  its  pastor,  Rev.  Jesse  W. 
Mapson,  Sr. 

Reverend  Mapson  is  a  leader  In  the 
Newark  community  who  has  bolstered 
the  spiritual  and  practical  foundations 
of  his  parish  for  the  past  35  years. 
That  is  how  long  Reverend  Mapson 
has  been  with  Mount  Calvary  Baptist 
Church,  and  how  long  he  has  served 
the  Newark  community.  An  extraoitU- 
narily  dedicated  man,  and  a  person 
who  has  always  taken  the  time  to  help 
people  solve  their  problems.  Reverend 
Mapson  is  a  friend  of  mine  and  of  all 
who  care  about  our  city. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Reverend  Mapson 
means  a  great  deal  to  the  Newark  com- 
munity, and  I  am  proud  that  the 
people  of  Mount  Calvary  Baptist 
Church  are  honoring  him  this  Friday 
at  the  Robert  Treat  Hotel.  Viola  Hard- 
wick.  James  Melton,  and  Fred  Riley  of 
Mount  Calvary  have  worked  with 
many  others  to  make  it  a  successful 
appreciation  banquet,  and  I  salute 
them. 

This  heartfelt  expression  of  appre- 
ciation for  a  true  leader  in  the  area  of 
human  rights  and  himian  needs  is  long 
overdue.9 
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THE  OROWmO  IMPORTANCE  OF 
THE  SOCIAL  SECURITY  SYSTEM 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

or  CAUTORMIA 
IK  THE  HOt7SS  Or  RBPRESKHTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  everyone  in  this  body  knows 
that  the  health  of  the  social  security 
system  is  a  matter  of  major  iMlitical 
Importance.  And  in  spite  of  critics  and 
skeptics,  the  social  security  system  is 
now  an  indispensable  part  of  our  na- 
tional fabric.  Yet  many  people  do  not 
seem  to  understand  why  our  social  se- 
curity system  has  become  so  impor- 
tant, or  why  casual  efforts  by  the 
Reagan  administration  to  change  it 
are  met  with  such  resistance. 

Recently,  I  came  upon  two  newspa- 
per columns  which,  taken  together, 
help  clarify  why  the  American  people 
are  worried.  The  first  column,  by 
Richard  Reeves,  describes  from  the 
perspective  of  one  of  my  constituents, 
Mary  McDaniel.  the  failiue  of  a  major 
U.S.  corporation  to  meet  its  retirement 
obligation  tu  employees.  With  major 
plant  closures  throughout  the  United 
States,  the  plight  of  the  Mary  McDan- 
iels  of  the  world  is  being  replicated  in 
millions  of  households.  Those  who 
assert  that  private  industry  wUl  pro- 
vide the  same  or  better  benefits  that 
Government  can  provide  apparently 
have  not  been  following  the  employ- 
ment pattern  of  major  UJB.  corpora- 
tions. 

The  second  column,  by  Robert  J. 
Samuelson,  describes  the  reason  why 
people  have  insisted  upon  protecting 
the  social  security  system  at  all  costs. 
Essentially,  people  are  seeking  some 
small  segment  of  security  in  a  world 
that  is  increasingly  insecure.  As  the 
Mary  McDaniel  story  illustrates,  pri- 
vate pension  plans  are  not  guaranteed. 
Nearly  everyone  wants  to  make  sure 
that,  if  all  else  fails,  their  anticipated 
social  security  benefits  will  be  protect- 
ed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  there  are 
very  few  in  this  body  who  would  know- 
ingly weaken  the  social  seciu-ity 
system.  Most  of  the  proposals  to  cut  or 
trim  benefits  are  well  meaning,  even 
though  there  is  serious  questions 
about  their  wisdom.  But  we  do  have  al- 
ternatives to  these  proposed  cuts,  and 
we  should  use  them.  There  is  too 
much  insecurity  and  distrust  in  the 
coimtry  today  for  us  to  begin  tamper- 
ing with  the  social  security  system.  We 
would  do  better  if  we  looked  for  ways 
to  stabilize  other  aspects  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  rather  than  do  anything 
that  might  destabilize  a  program  that 
is  worldng— the  social  security  system. 
At  this  time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  insert  the  two  coliunns  mentioned 
above  in  the  Comgressional  Record. 


INTHK 
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[From  the  Ifiverside  Press-Enterprise,  June 
6.  1982] 
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G.E.  AMD  Other  CoMPAifiES 

QOOD  THUtCS  TO  AN  ABRDPT  EINO 


(^y  Richard  Reeves) 

ONTARio.-^r  23  years,  Mary  McDaniel 
worlced  on  tpe  assembly  line  making  Hot- 
point  irons  |at  the  General  Electric  plant 
here  in  Calil^mia— until  February  25  of  this 
year.  On  th<t  day  G.E.  moved  its  iron  oper- 
ations to  Singapore.  Brazil  and  Mexico. 

She  lost  an  Income  of  more  than  $400  a 
week  becaute  OJ!.  can  get  someone  in 
Singapore  tt  do  the  same  thing  she  was 
doing  for  $4b  a  week  or  in  Brazil  for  $68  a 
weelK. 

But  Mary  McDaniel  lost  more  than  that. 
She  lost  almost  all  of  the  pension  she  had 
been  working  for.  She  thought  she  was 
going  to  get  inore  than  $800  a  month— possi- 
bly a  lot  more  if  union  negotiations  went 
well  over  Uie  next  few  years— when  she 
became  60  y^ars  old  In  1998. 

What  she  is  going  to  get  then  is  atMut 
$175  a  month. 

O.E.  not  Only  moved  her  Job— and  1,100 
others— it  also  destroyed  her  lUe  planning. 
The  compare— Its  slogan  Is  "We  Bring  Good 
Things  to  Life"— broke  the  social  bond  that 
was  forged  tii  1942  when  it  hired  her  father 
and  renewed  in  1959  when  it  hired  her. 

What  hapf)ened  to  Mary  McDaniel— and  is 
happening  to  thousands  and  thousands 
more— is  changing  American  politics.  And  it 
will  change  our  politics  even  more  in  the 
rest  of  this  (lentury. 

Why  is  Sdcial  Security  such  a  big  issue? 
Why  is  Am4  rica  so  determined  to  become  a 
welfare  stal  e?  The  answer  to  those  ques- 
tions is  anol  her  question:  Would  you  rather 
trust  your  (|ld  age  to  the  government  or  to 
G.E.? 

Mary  McOanlel  is  going  to  have  to  trust 
the  govemiaent.  No  other  company  is  going 
to  accept  tl^e  seniority  she  earned  making 
irons  for  OLE.  In  fact,  the  odds  are  over- 
whelming tllat  no  company  is  going  to  hire 
her  If  its  accountants  believe  that  that  com- 
pany might  one  day  have  to  pay  her  any 
pension  benefits  at  all. 
That  is  th^  name  of  the  financial  game: 
Avoid  pension  obligations.  So  companies 
maneuver  to  get  rid  of  younger  employees 
before  their  pension  rights  are  vested— that 
happens  after  10  years  at  General  Electric. 
Companies  avoid  hiring  people  over  40;  it's 
not  on  paper,  but  the  unofficial  policy  is  to 
avoid  prime  pension  candidates. 

Or,  the  Companies  Just  get  out  of  the 
country.      [ 

Then  what  is  the  name  of  the  political 
game?  Workers  wiU,  more  and  more.  Join 
with  retirees  to  defeat  any  politician  who 
attempts  to  tamper  with  social  welfare  ideas 
like  Social  Security  or  medical  programs- 
even  when,  as  now,  thoRe  programs  do  need 
reshaping. 

And  worliers  will  organize  in  old  and  new 
ways  to  PI  ovide  security  for  their  retire- 
ment years. 

I  don't  kiiow  whether  there  will  be  a  re- 
surgence of  the  traditional  labor  move- 
ment—uniohs — or  the  forming  of  new  asso- 
ciations of  salaried  poeple  wearing  blue  and 
white  collars.  But  one  or  the  other  is  going 
to  happen  because  of  the  fear  in  the  land. 

G.E.,  it  teems,  will  not  only  bring  good 
things  to  life,  it  and  other  profit-hungry,  ac- 
countant-nfanaged  corporations  will  inevita- 
bly change  American  attitudes  about  big 
government. 

The  Maiy  McDanlels  of  the  world  will 
vote  to  hare  big  national  government  pro- 
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(By  Robert  J.  Samuelson) 

It  has  been  dlff^ult  to  watch  the  sputter- 
ing effort  to  deal  with  Social  Security  with- 
out sensing  that  inore  is  involved  than  the 
political  power  of!  the  elderly.  The  past  has 
warred  with  the  present.  The  vision  of  the 
world  that  we  wanted  collided  with  the  one 
that  we  got.  J 

Ever  since  Worn  War  II,  Americans  have 
believed  that  ecoqomic  Insecurity,  like  some 
dreadful  disease,  tould  be  eradicated  if  only 
the  proper  medicine  were  applied.  People 
could  be  shieldedlfrom  the  arbitrary  whims 
of  the  market,  which— through  no  individ- 
ual fault— brought  misery.  Social  Security 
for  retirement  embodied  the  ideal. 

But  the  current  recession  is  crushing  the 
ideal.  Events  have  occurred  that,  a  mere  18 
months  ago,  seemed  beyond  imagination. 
Unemployment  (9.4%  in  April)  could  now 
reach  10%.  Larte  firms  (most  recently, 
Braniff  International  Airways  Inc.)  have 
gone  bankrupt,  land  others  may  follow. 
Companies  that  nave  rarely  laid  off  workers 
(Texas  Instnmieqts  Inc.)  have  done  so.  The 
great  bastion  of  Job  security,  the  federal 
government,  hasj"RIFed"  numerous  work- 
ers. I 

Many  Americans  have  never  witnessed 
such  upsets.  Bob  Greene,  a  young  columnist 
for  the  Chicago  Tribune,  put  it  this  way  in  a 
column  on  the  ^ranlff  bankruptcy:  "The 
business  community  seems  to  be  entering  a 
time  of  greater  disrepair  than  anything 
younger  Americans  can  remember.  ...  It  is 
occurring  to  many  t>eople  that  we're  all  in 
this  together,  and  that  all  of  us — business  as 
well  as  citizens— may  be  running  scared." 

There  is  fear  that  unemployment,  once 
the  worry  of  a  small  minority  of  the  poor  or 
unlucky,  is  now  reaching  into  all  classes. 
There  is  anxiety  that  things  that  were  ex- 
pensive before— a  college  education  or  a 
single-family  hotne — may  be  unattainable 
now.  There  is  a  sCnse  that  life  Involves  more 
uncertainty  and  struggle  than  before. 

Ultimate  security  may  always  have  been 
an  illusion,  but  it  was  an  illusion  toward 
which  the  natioii  groped  for  three  decades. 
Beginning  with  the  1946  Employment  Act, 
government  increasingly  sought  to  moder- 
ate the  business  Cycles  and  minimize  jobless- 
ness. The  "war  on  poverty"— and.  In  general, 
greater  spending  for  education,  health  and 
housing— represented  collective  efforts  to 
deny  unfettered  markets  the  final  say  over 
peoples'  lives,      i 

Private  enterprise,  adhering  to  the  same 
ideal,  also  eml)raced  collectivism.  Many 
large  companies  (most  notably  IBM)  re- 
frained from  laying  off  workers  during  slack 
periods.  Auto  ai^  steel  unions  successfully 
negotiated  supplementary  unemplos^ment 
benefit  programs,  which,  combined  with 
normal  unemploiyment  pasrments,  eliminat- 
ed most  income  loss  for  workers  during  tem- 
porary layoffs.  Private  pensions  and  health 
benefits  provided  added  protection. 

Social  Security  is.  In  a  sense,  the  last  bar- 
ricade against  the  forces  that  threaten  this 
vision.  Most  other  programs  (after  adjust- 
ment for  inflation)  have  been  cut  during  the 
past  two  years,  but  so  far  Social  Security 
has  withstood  all  assaults.  Its  survival  is  in 
some  ways  remarkable  because,  in  an  econo- 
my where  man^  other  groups  are  already 
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hurting,  it  is  difficult  to  demonstrate  that 
the  elderly  deserve  special  treatment. 

Between  1975  and  1981,  for  example,  aver- 
age Social  Security  payments  nwe  60  per- 
cent, while  average  wages  increased  only  69 
percent.  A  recent  poll  by  ABC  News  and  the 
Washington  Post  found  that  a  far  larger 
proportion  of  the  elderly,  (57%)  than  the 
general  public  (35%)  say  that  lack  of  money 
Is  not  a  problem  in  their  lives.  In  these  cir- 
cumstances, a  modest  reduction  of  July's 
scheduled  7.4%  cocv-of-Uvlng  increase  to, 
say,  4%  hardly  seems  an  act  of  social  cruel- 
ty. 

The  fact  that  it  has  proved  impossible  at- 
tests to  Social  Security's  emotional  baggage. 
The  Idea  persists  (and  is  perpetuated  by  the 
elderly  deq)ite  their  efforts  to  eliminate  age 
"discrimination")  that  people  over  65  are 
somehow  fundamentally  different  from 
those  under  65.  No  one  wants  to  abandon 
the  idea  of  economic  security  for  everyone, 
but  if  it  is  to  be  preserved  for  anyone,  this 
group  is  deemed  most  worthy. 

The  evidence  is  that  not  everyone  can 
achieve  permanent  security.  What  spoUed 
the  vision  were  external  events  and  internal 
contradictions.  Oil  price  increases  and  a 
growing  dependence  on  foreign  markets 
have  limited  America's  control  of  its  own 
economy.  More  Important,  the  quest  for  se- 
curity destroys  itself  by  fostering  inflation. 
When  expansionary  policies  always  promise 
low  unemployment,  the  fear  of  Joblessness 
erodes  and  so  does  self-restraint  on  wages. 

So  today's  new  Insecurities  exist  along 
with  a  gut  appreciation  that  the  urge  for  ab- 
solute security  may  be  futile  and,  more  than 
that,  responsible  for  some  of  the  present 
predicament.  The  attempt  to  satisfy  every- 
one's desire  for  Job  security  and  rising  living 
standards  led  to  inflationary  policies  and,  in 
particular,  to  inflationary  money  growth. 
The  recession  ensued  when  the  Federal  Re- 
serve stopped  the  game  by  slowing  money 
growth. 

What  emerges  is  a  pervasive  confusion, 
with  everyone  professing  allegiance  to  yes- 
terday's ideals  while  trying  to  cope  with 
today's  realities.  No  one  has  been  more  con- 
fused (or,  perhaps  leas  kindly,  more  two- 
faced)  about  this  than  President  ReagaiL 
Whenever  his  Administration  has  endorsed 
plans  to  scale  back  Social  Security,  the 
President  has  declared  that  benefits 
wouldn't  be  cut.  Was  this  possible?  It  was 
not. 

All  this  marks  a  continuing  eclipse  of  De- 
pression-era psychology  and  politics.  The  re- 
action against  the  mass  sufferings  of  those 
years  moved  people  to  build  fortifications 
against  any  recurrence.  Few  ideas  have  ani- 
mated so  much  subsequent  history  as  the 
quest  for  security.  It  conceived  Big  Govern- 
ment and  tamed  the  worst  aspects  of  unre- 
strained capitalism. 

But  what  is  now  evaporating  is  the  belief 
that  ultimate  secuj-ity  is  possible.  The  re- 
markable thing  about  the  ctirrent  recession 
is  the  mild  political  and  public  reaction.  Nei- 
ther the  Republican  White  House  nor  the 
Democratic  Congress  has  rushed  forward 
with  ambitious  anti-recession  programs. 

The  skepticism  implicit  in  this  restraint 
may  not  be  altogether  bad.  Things  tliat 
were  once  taken  for  granted  (like  having  a 
Job  or  owing  a  home)  may  no  longer  be  so, 
and  there  may  be  a  restoration  of  a  sense  of 
value,  perspective  and  individual  responsi- 
bility. But  along  with  these  come  possibili- 
ties of  more  social  conflict.  Old  assurances 
pass  and  new  uncertainties  accumulate.* 
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HON.  MARC  L  MARKS 

or  RNMSTLVAmA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPUSKHTATrVES 

Wednesday.  June  1$.  1982 

•  Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  20th 
of  June  is  a  very  significant  date  in 
the  lives  of  two  of  the  most  extraordi- 
nary people  I  have  ever  known.  Bess 
and  Sam  Epstein,  of  Sharon,  Pa.,  wlU 
celebrate  their  60th  wedding  anniver- 
sary on  that  date.  Bess  and  Sam  are 
the  dearest  of  friends  who  have  added 
to  the  Joy  and  blessings  of  my  family 
for  as  many  years  as  I  can  remember. 
They  are  both,  thank  God.  In  good 
health  and  will  share  the  blessings  of 
many  throughout  the  coimtry  on  their 
anniversary  because  they  have  added 
so  very  much  to  every  life  they  have 
touched.  Our  friends  were  blessed  with 
two  wonderful  sons:  Marvin,  a  respect- 
ed member  of  the  medical  profession 
who  lives  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.,  and 
Louis,  who  lives  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  and  is 
the  president  of  Golden  Dawn  Foods. 
Sam  and  Bess  have  also  been  fortu- 
nate to  have  a  number  of  outstanding 
grandchildren,  all  of  whom  have 
shared  in  their  love. 

I  could  go  on  indefinitely  about  the 
involvement  of  Bess  and  Sam  in  the 
life  of  our  community,  in  the  business 
world,  and  in  the  social  world,  but  I 
believe  it  would  suffice  for  me  to  sum 
up  by  suggesting  that  God  has  granted 
us  an  extraordinary  blessing  in  permit- 
ting us  to  have  their  love  and  friend- 
ship. The  world  is  a  better  place— a  far 
better  place— as  a  restilt  of  that  which 
Bess  and  Sam  Epstein  have  shared 
with  one  another  and  given  to  us.* 


THE  BUILDINO  BLOCKS  OP  THE 
FREEZE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

onLLmon 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1982 

•  BSr.  NaCHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  recently  published  a 
very  informative  article  on  some  of 
the  groups  associated  with  the  nuclear 
freeze  movement.  The  article  does  not 
suggest— nor  do  I— that  all  those  asso- 
ciated with  that  movement  share  the 
motivations  or  bacligrounds  or  hidden 
agendas  of  those  discussed  in  the  arti- 
cle. But  I  thought  it  would  be  of  inter- 
est for  our  colleagues  to  learn  about 
some  of  the  various  groups  that  have 
played  a  major  role  in  the  freeze 
movement. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record,  "The  Building  Blocks  of  the 
Freeze  Movement,"  by  Dorothy  Ra- 
binowitz.  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Thursday.  June  10. 1982. 


(By  Dorothy  RabinowitE) 

Within  a  day  or  so,  the  dlaaimament 
movement  begins  the  climactic  hour  of  iu 
spring  "peace  offensive."  Nuclear  frecxe 
proponenta  along  with  peace  acthrisU  of 
every  stripe  will  converge  on  New  York  City 
for  a  series  of  demonstratlooa  this  weekoid 
to  coincide  with  the  United  Nations  special 
session  on  disarmament. 

The  mammoth  siae  of  the  crowds  will, 
freeae  coonUnaton  contend,  bear  out  their 
claim  that  the  clamor  for  a  nuclear  freeae  is 
a  spontaneous  movement  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens concerned  about  the  perils  of  nuclear 
war.  The  details  of  the  American  peace 
movement,  however,  are  a  good  deal  more 
complicated  and  interesting  than  Its  propo- 
nents would  have  us  believe.  Indeed  a  good 
many  people  who  have  spaA  the  last 
months  gathering  nuclear-freese  peUtioiia. 
as  weU  as  many  of  the  church  and  profes- 
sional groups  that  have  signed  on  as  spon- 
sors, might  be  taken  aba(±  by  the  aims  and 
allegiances  of  the  architects  of  the  freeae  In 
whose  campaign  they  have  enlisted. 

Prominent  among  them  are  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee,  which  had  the 
key  role  in  conceiving  the  freeae  idea  In 
1979:  the  FeUowshlp  of  Reconciliation,  and 
the  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  All  are  old-line  peace 
organizations  that  In  the  past  10  years  have 
drifted  far  from  the  patdfist  Idealism  of 
their  beginnings. 

One  of  the  central  freeze  events,  planned 
to  coincide  with  the  UN  disarmament  con- 
ference, is  a  sit-in  next  Monday  in  New 
York  to  block  entrances  to  the  resident  mis- 
sions of  the  five  nations  that  now  poaseas 
nuclear  arms.  The  sponsoring  organizations 
listed  in  the  literature  being  distributed  to 
promote  the  sit-in  Include  the  War  Resisteis 
League,  a  nominally  pacifist  group  founded 
in  1923,  whose  chief  energies  today  are 
spent  advancing  the  cause  of  world  revolu- 
tion; Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  formed  to 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war  and  today  the  prin- 
cipal left-wing  network  among  U.S.  church- 
es: Mobilization  for  Survival,  an  umbrella 
disarmament  organization  composed  chiefly 
of  radical  activists.  Communists  and  assort- 
ed peace  groups. 

SAME  ANTI-AMKRICAN  ATTITUBB 

These  well-established  peace  groups  have 
in  common  a  remarkably  consistent  socio- 
political outlook,  not  the  least  mignittn»xyi 
aspect  of  which  is  a  unity  of  attitude  about 
the  government  of  the  United  States  and  its 
role  in  the  world.  It  is  in  attitude  these 
groups  have  purveyed  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly during  the  past  decade.  One  does  not 
have  to  look  far  for  a  reflection  of  this  atti- 
tude. (Indeed  a  good  portion  of  the  material 
drawn  on  for  this  piece  is  in  the  peace  col- 
lection of  the  Swarthmore  Ollege  library  in 
BrynMawr,  Pa.) 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  in  a  statement  on  for- 
eign policy:  "All  life  on  earth  is  threatened 
by  U.S.  imperialism."  The  avowedly  pacifist 
women's  league  is  an  enthusiastic  public 
supporter  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. 

For  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  the 
movement  against  the  Vietnam  war  repre- 
sented a  "struggle  against  American  imperi- 
alism and  exploitation  in  Just  about  every 
comer  of  the  world."  The  task  now,  the 
group  said,  was  to  Join  those  who  "hate  the 
corporate  power  which  the  United  States 
presently  represents.  .  .  ." 
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A  pamphlet  written  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Quaker  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee warns  acalnst  passing  Judgment  on 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  "liberation" 
movements;  the  writer  explains  that  the 
worst  violence  begins  with  those  who  "con- 
trol weapons  and  Institutions  of  repressive 
violence."  The  most  prominent  agent  of  this 
control  is  identified  as  the  United  States. 
"Before  we  deplore  'terrorism,'"  writes  this 
representative  of  the  nation's  most  venera- 
ble pacifist  organization.  "It  Is  essential  for 
us  to  recognise  clearly  whose  terrorism 
came  first"  The  pamphlet's  author,  James 
Bristol,  writes  tliat  to  much  of  the  world, 
"the  United  States  is  an  outlaw  nation." 

The  groups  organizing  next  week's  sit-in, 
or  "CivQ  Disobedience  Campaign,"  have 
published  an  official  'liandbook  for  the 
event.  Anyone  under  the  impression  that 
the  freese  campaign  planned  by  the  disar- 
mament movement  expresses  the  voice  of 
grassroots  America  might  note  ttiis  hand- 
book's introduction,  which  Includes  the  in- 
formation that.  "The  foreign  policy  of  the 
O.8.  continues  to  profit  the  very  rich  and 
powerful  whUe  stripping  everyone  else  of 
self-determination,  resources  and  money." 

The  established  groups  at  the  center  of 
the  nuclear-freeze  movement  also  share  a 
common  view  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  world.  That  view  is  best  reflect- 
ed in  the  marked  Incapacity  of  these  groups 
to  perceive  in  the  practices  or  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  anything  meriting 
blame.  The  same  organizational  newsletters 
that  inveigh  endlessly  against  U.S.  imperial- 
ism contain  no  word  of  condemnation  for 
the  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  or  the  events  in 
Poland. 

The  leader  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  said  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  that  while 
military  intervention  was  always  "regretta- 
ble," it  was  nonetheless  "understandable," 
given  the  "Soviet  interest  in  having  close  re- 
lations with  a  neighboring  country  with 
which  it  shares  a  2.000-mile  border." 

Similarly,  a  member  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned  at  a  disarmament  conference 
held  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  City  last  month  explained  that 
Afghanistan  Is  "within  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
influence"  and  that  the  Soviet  Union  was 
thus  doing  only  what  it  considered  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances. 

No  country,  however,  evokes  more  solidar- 
ity or  exculpatory  wisdom  among  the  peace 
groups  now  leading  the  nuclear-freeze  move- 
ment Uum  Cuba. 

A  1977  report  on  a  visit  to  Castro's  Cuba 
in  the  journal  of  the  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  concludes 
that  "the  healthy  relation  of  the  Individual 
to  society  Is  a  priority  in  Cuba."  The  expo- 
sure to  healthy  individualism  in  Cuba  had 
come,  the  writer  reports,  from  her  experi- 
ence of  marching  in  the  Cuban  May  Day 
Parade,  watching  Cuban  government  films 
on  liberation  struggles  and  attending  a  Paul 
Robeaon  memorial  f eatlvaL 

Russell  Johnson,  an  official  of  the  Ameri- 
can Mends  Service  Committee,  notes  in  a 
1983  arUde  in  the  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tian  magazine  that  "Our  nation  [the  U.S.1 
today  Is  the  very  fount  of  violence  In  many 
places  in  the  Third  World,"  and  cites  as  his 
authority  a  Cuban  who  told  American  visi- 
tors, "Maybe  we  wouldn't  have  to  carry 
weapons  here  in  Cuba"  if  "you  North  Amer- 
icans would  go  back  to  your  country  and 
work  to  disarm  it." 

Nowhere  is  the  propensity  to  exculpate 
the  Soviets  and  the  sodaltst  countries  more 
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evident  than  in  the  question  of  disarma- 
ment. Notwithstanding  the  suggestion  of 
even-handedness  implicit  in  a  mutual  freeze, 
it  is  clear  Q«m  the  testimony  offered  up  by 
the  movement's  guiding  spirits  tliat  the  U.S. 
is  the  malnlculprit  in  the  arms  race. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the 
Methodist  jPeace  Fellowship,  for  example, 
published  a  joint,  September  1981  flyer 
titled  "Anti-Soviet  Fixation  Rules  the  U.S." 
The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  :  ^Yeedom  puts  out  "Who  Sets  the 
Pace  for  tie  Arms  Race?"  as  well  as  "The 
Myth  of  th  f  Soviet  Threat." 

The  confeniality  of  views  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  socialist  countries  and 
these  prominent  Western  peace  groups  has 
its  roots  in  good  measiuv  in  the  success  of 
the  Soviet  peace  offensive  in  Europe.  Soviet 
expropriation  of  the  peace  issue  goes  back 
to  the  early  1950s  and  the  Stockholm  Peace 
Appeal,  th4  earliest  in  a  series  of  campaigns 
to  stir  up  a^d  exploit  popular  fear  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

The  principal  outlet  for  Soviet  peace  prop- 
aganda sii^ce  then  has  the  World  Peace 
>unded  in  the  late  1940s,  the 
;tions,  today  as  then,  as  a  Soviet 
ition.  In  1075,  it  presented  its 
the  Joliet  Curie  Gold  Medal, 
to  Yasser  Arafat  and  gave  a  peace  award  to 
Lollta  Lebrun.  one  of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  ter- 
rorists who  invaded  and  shot  up  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  1950s. 

DON'T  CONSIDER  U.S.S.R.  A  THREAT 

Now  headquartered  in  Helsinki,  having 
been  expelled  from  various  other  European 
countries,  the  World  Peace  Council  took  a 
leading  role  in  two  recent  successful  disar- 
mament offensive  mounted  by  the  "Soviets: 
the  stop-the-neutron-bomb  movement  of 
1977-78  and  the  Soviets'  more  recent  cam- 
paign against  modernization  of  NATO  thea- 
ter nucleir  weapons,  which  eventually 
broadened  into  the  current  disarmament 
movement. 

The  conhectlon  between  the  European 
peace  movement  and  many  of  the  groups  or- 
ganizing the  disarmament  movement  in  the 
U.S.  comeal  through  the  U.S.  Peace  Council, 
a  domestic  iaf filiate  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
World  Pea^e  Council.  The  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cU hAs  elicited  support  for  its  activities  from 
most  of  tl|e  key  figures  in  the  U.S.  freeze 
movement.; 

For  instiMice,  the  World  Peace  Council 
lists  the  disarmament  director  of  the  Ameri- 
can Frienc^  Service  Committee  as  one  of  its 
40  official  U.S.  members.  In  an  Interview, 
Terry  Pro^ance,  the  committee's  disarma- 
ment director  and  one  of  the  chief  origina- 
tors of  th^  freeze  idea,  denies  that  he  be- 
longs to  tile  council  but  says  It  is  necessary 
"in  an  imjwrtant  cause  such  as  this  work 
with  grouK  like  the  U.S.  Peace  Council  and 
also  to  sum>ort  their  right." 

The  faca  Is  there  Is  almost  no  distinguish- 
able diffeaence  between  the  foreign  policy 
pronounconents  of  Michael  Meyerson^  the 
head  of  the  U.S.  Peace  CouncU  and  a 
member  ot  the  U.S.  Communist  party,  that 
"the  main  threat  to  world  peace  is  the  U.S. 
military  Industrial  machine"  and  that  of 
any  numtier  of  similar  statements  by  offi- 
cials of  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
FeUowship  of  Reconciliation,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Frcc- 
domi  the  War  Resisters  League,  Mobiliza- 
tion for  Sarvival  or  the  Coalition  for  a  New 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy. 

This,  in  short.  Is  the  constituency  that 
today  presumes  to  counsel  us  on  our  securi- 
ty Interetns,  a  constituency  that  refuses  to 
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consider  the  So^et  Union  a  threat  but  that 
holds  the  United  States  to  be  the  chief 
enemy  of  peace  land  freedom.  Those  multi- 
tudes now  enllsttng  in  their  ranks  would  do 
weU  to  consider  these  credentials  and  to 
ponder  just  whose  music  it  is  they  wiU  be 
marching  to  behiind  the  nuclear-freeze  ban- 
ners.* 


eiiind 


PHILHARMDNIC  ORCHESTRAS 


HONL  DAN  COATS 

lor  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  the  President  and  the 
Congress  have  proclaimed  Jime  13-19 
as  National  Orchestra  Week.  In  my 
congressional  district,  we  are  fortu- 
nate to  have  the  Port  Wayne  Philhar- 
monic Orchestra,  which  can  trace  its 
beginnings  to  the  1920's.  The  first  or- 
chestra performed  during  silent 
movies  and  live  shows  at  the  Jefferson 
Theater.  In  thb  early  1930's,  an  entire- 
ly volunteer  community  orchestra  was 
formed  and  performed  three  to  five 
concerts  each  season  until  the  onset  of 
World  War  n.j 

A  group  of  concerned  citizens  in  1943 
organized  thei  professional  orchestra 
known  today  is  the  Fort  Wayne  Phil- 
harmonic. In  Its  first  season,  the  Phil- 
harmonic performed  six  sets  of  con- 
certs. Many  inew  innovations  then 
began  to  be  introduced  into  the  Phil- 
harmonic, including  performances  in 
surroundW  communities  and  nearby 
States,  children's  concerts,  radio  and 
television  appearances,  chamber  music 
concerts,  and  inschool  string  quartet 
appearances. 

Throughout!  the  1950's  and  1960's, 
the  Port  Wayne  Philharmonic  grew  in 
importance  and  prestige.  This  growth 
was  recognized  in  1966  by  the  Ford 
Foundation,  which  awarded  the  or- 
chestra a  $250,000  matching  grant  to 
set  up  an  endowment  fund.  In  1971, 
Thomas  Brico  itti  was  appointed  music 
director,  and  his  8-year  tenure  was  a 
period  of  draioatic  Improvement  tioth 
in  artistic  qua  Uty  and  level  of  activity. 

In  1978,  Rdnald  Ondrejka  assumed 
the  role  of  conductor  and  musical  di- 
rector of  the  Fort  Wayne  Philharmon- 
ic. Mr.  Ondr^jka  still  leads  the  phil- 
harmonic's 11  full-time  and  over  60 
part-time  professional  musicians.  Last 
season,  the  philharmonic  presented  15 
full  orchestra  concerts,  10  perform- 
ances by  the  chamber  orchestra,  and 
six  gallery  concerts.  Several  of  these 
presentations  were  sponsored  by  cor- 
porations and  foundations,  including 
General  Ele^ric  Co.,  the  Foellinger 
Foundation.  Tines  of  America,  the  Re- 
cording Industries  Music  Performance 
Trust   Fund.,  and    the    Port    Wayne 
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265  piresentat  ons  in  schools  and  37  in 


senior  citizen 


The    ensembles    gave 


centers.  This  represents 
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a  total  of  333  presentations  by  the 
Fort  Wayne  Philharmonic  and  its 
component  ensembles  during  the 
1981-82  season. 

This  is  especially  commendable  since 
Fort  Wayne  experienced  one  of  Its 
worst  recorded  winters,  followed  by  a 
devastating  flood.  It  was  this  last  dis- 
aster which  led  the  philharmonic 
board  and  staff  to  help  organize  a 
flood  relief  benefit  telethon  which 
raised  over  $190,000  for  the  many 
flood  victims.  The  telethon  was  Just  16 
days  in  the  making  from  idea  to  actual 
performance  and  the  orchestra  played 
a  key  role  in  its  success. 

The  valuable  gift  of  music  which  the 
philharmonic  orchestra  has  shared 
with  the  communities  and  individuals 
of  northeast  Indiana  cannot  lie  meas- 
ured. It  can  only  be  appreciated  and 
encouraged.  DurUig  this  national  week 
of  recognition,  I  hope  all  of  us  realize 
the  important  role  orchestras  play  in 
presenring  our  past  and  forming  our 
futures.* 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  GEORGE  C.  WORTLEY 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  WORTLET.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  that  Congress  had  designated 
June  13  to  19  as  National  Orchestra 
Week  in  recognition  of  the  valuable 
contribution  orchestras  make  to  this 
country.  They  are  deserving  of  our 
praise. 

The  artistic  excellence  of  orchestras 
across  this  great  country,  including 
the  Syracuse  Sjmiphony  Orchestra  in 
my  home  district,  is  unequaled.  No 
other  country  can  boast  of  having 
more  than  1,500  orchestras.  The  Ssrra- 
cuse  Symphony  and  its  counterparts 
nationwide  are  among  our  finest  cul- 
tural and  artistic  resources.  They  pro- 
vide their  communities  with  many 
services. 

The  orchestra  in  my  home  district 
plays  the  Masterworks  concerts  with 
the  classics  as  weU  as  the  Pepsi  Pops 
concerts,  youth  concerts.  Tiny  Tot 
concerts,  and  free  programs  in  parks. 

American  orchestras  reach  every  age 
group.  Thus,  it  Is  not  surprising  to 
hear  that  more  than  23  million  Ameri- 
cans attended  orchestra  performances 
last  year.  Additionally,  there  were 
countless  others  who  listened  to  or- 
chestra performances  on  tape,  radio, 
television,  and  records. 

The  American  orchestra  is  the  result 
of  skilled  professionals,  both  on  the 
stage  and  behind  the  scenes,  and  dedi- 
cated volunteers,  like  guild  groups, 
working  together  to  promote  and 
produce  music  that  we  can  be  proud 
of. 

It  is  only  fitting  that  the  people  re- 
sponsible for  providing  us  with  such 
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fine  music  be  recognized  during  this 
special  week.  I  salute  the  Syracuse 
Symphony  and  its  counterparts.* 


AN  OUTSTANDING  STUDENT  AT 
ST.  ANTHONY'S 

HON.vicFAZIO 

OPCAUPOKHIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  pay  tribute  today  to  a 
young  man,  Eddie  Lombard,  of  Falls 
Church,  Va.,  who  recently  graduated 
with  several  honors  from  St.  Antho- 
ny's School  in  Fairfax  County.  Eddie 
is  a  13-year  old  who  has  Just  complet- 
ed the  eighth  grade,  and  has  received 
all  of  his  elementary  and  Junior  high 
school  education  at  St.  Anthony's,  a 
parochial  school  operated  by  the 
priests  and  sisters  of  the  Order  of  the 
Most  Precious  Blood  and  the  Diocese 
of  Arlington. 

Eddie  received  the  outstanding  aca- 
demic achievement  award  at  his  grad- 
uation exercise,  after  having  main- 
tained a  straight-A  average,  and  was 
given  a  beautiful  trophy  and  a  stand- 
ing ovation  from  his  feUow  students. 
He  also  received  the  mathematics 
award,  and  cash  gift,  from  the  Catho- 
lic War  Veterans  as  the  student 
chosen  by  the  facility  as  the  outstand- 
ing mathematics  scholar  in  the  grad- 
uating class.  Further,  he  was  recog- 
nized for  academic  accomplishment  in 
French,  reading,  religion,  history,  and 
spelling.  He  also  received  si)eclal  rec- 
ognition for  the  highest  grade  in  the 
high  school  entrance  examination,  the 
third  highest  grade  in  the  diocese  in 
the  special  mathematics  test  given  to 
entering  high  school  students,  and 
honorable  mention  in  the  Bishop 
Ireton  scholarship  competition. 

Eddie  further  distinguished  himself 
during  his  final  year  at  St.  Anthony's 
by  winning  the  Catholic  Education 
Week  speech  competition  and  receiv- 
ing second  p\ajce  ribbons  in  the  annual 
science  fair. 

In  addition  to  being  a  scholar,  Eddie 
has  an  avid  interest  in  athletics— a 
third  baseman  on  his  school's  baseball 
team,  and  guard/forward  in  basket- 
ball. He  also  is  a  member  of  the  tennis 
and  swim  teams,  and  plays  golf. 

Eddie  is  an  altar  boy.  a  Boy  Scout,  a 
member  of  a  Christian  Leadership 
conference,  and  has  had  two  newspa- 
per routes.  He  devotes  many  hours  to 
parent,  teacher,  and  student  activities 
at  St.  Anthony's  through  a  variety  of 
duties  and  chores,  which  he  has  quiet- 
ly contributed  without  fanfare  and 
without  expecting  any  kind  of  person- 
al reward.  He  especially  likes  to  spend 
spare  time  with  youngsters  who  are  in 
need  of  an  upper-classman  friend  or 
confidant. 

By  any  standard.  Eddie  is  truly  a 
well-rotinded.  thoughtful,  and  sincere 
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young  fellow.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  is 
trying  the  best  he  can  to  persue  his 
Ood-given  talents  along  the  lines  of 
excellence.  He  has  brought  lU4>plness 
and  pride  to  his  parents,  his  sister 
Jenny,  and  his  grandparents.  I  wish 
him  good  luck  with  his  future  and  con- 
tinued success.* 


ISRAEL'S  RIGHT  TO  EXIST 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHDSRTS 

m  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRBSEHTATIVBS 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Jewish  Commimity  Council  of  Metro- 
politan Boston  recently  sent  a  very 
cogent  letter  to  I>resident  Reagan  con- 
cerning the  current  military  action  In 
the  Middle  East. 

The  council  correctly  points  out  that 
the  basic  cause  of  the  violence  in  the 
Bfiddle  East  is  the  mUitant  refusal  of 
the  PLO  and  its  Arab  allies  to  recog- 
nize Israel's  right  to  exist.  Unlike 
Egypt,  which  recognized  that  right, 
and  with  whom  Israel  has  since  settled 
outstanding  territorial  differences,  the 
PLO.  Syria,  Iraq,  and  other  Arab 
States  continue  not  simply  to  oppose 
Israel's  right  to  exist,  but  to  engage  in 
and  finance  a  worldwide  campaign  of 
terror  against  Israel  and  its  citizens. 
The  nation  of  Lebanon  was  tragically 
taken  over  militarily  by  the  PLO  and 
by  S3Tia.  and  used  by  the  PLO  as  a 
base  for  its  anti-Israel  terrorist  oper- 
ations. 

It  is  this  situation— the  use  of  Leba- 
non as  a  base  for  terror— which  vio- 
lates the  rights  of  the  people  of  Leba- 
non to  self-determination;  which  vio- 
lates, as  well,  the  right  of  citizens  in 
the  north  of  Israel  to  peace  and  securi- 
ty in  their  homes;  and  which  will  be  a 
continuing  source  of  tension  and  vio- 
lence until  it  is  corrected. 

As  the  Metropolitan  Boston  Jewish 
Community  Council  says  in  its  letter 
to  Presidoit  Reagan,  what  is  needed 
"is  an  effective  seciu-ity  arrangement 
which  would  prevent  the  PLO  from  at- 
tacking Israelis  and  destabilizing  Leba- 
non." 

American  policy  must  work  to  that 
important  goal 

The  letter  follows: 

Jewish  Coioiunitt  CovHcn, 

OP  METROPOUTAir  BOSTON, 

June  9. 1»82. 
President  Ronald  Rbaoan, 
The  White  House 
Washinaton,  D.C. 

DiAs  PamasHT  Rxagan:  The  IsraeU  re- 
sponse to  FLO  terrorism  '■™«f»'"g  from 
Lebanon  highlights  the  need  not  only  for  a 
democratic  Lebanon  free  of  PLO  bases  and 
forces,  but  also  for  a  concerted  end  to  ter- 
rorism in  the  Middle  East  and  Inteniational- 
ly.  Peace  and  stability  in  the  area  can  only 
be  achieved  by  our  Insisting  that  the  Arab 
world    stop    supporting    terrorism    against 
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Isnel  and  Join  the  Camp  David  Peace  Ac- 
cords. 

We  believe  Israel's  actions  in  Lebanon 
necessary  and  Justified.  No  country  would 
have  waited  as  long  as  Israel  had  in  stop- 
pong  terrorist  and  guerrilla  warfare  against 
her  people  and  land.  Over  and  over,  Israel 
warned  PLO  forces  and  supporters  to  cease 
their  bombings  and  assassinations  of  Israeli 
civilians  and  officials,  the  most  recent 
victim  being  Ambassador  Shlomo  Argov  in 
England. 

We  believe  that  Israel  seeks  no  Lebanese 
territory,  that  she  supports  a  free  and  inde- 
pendent Lebanon,  and  that  she  does  not 
Intend  to  remain  in  Lebanon  after  she  has 
accomplished  her  purpose.  Clearly  needed  is 
an  effective  seciurity  arrangement  which 
would  prevent  the  PLO  from  attacking  Is- 
raelis and  destablizing  Lebanon.  Israel's 
goal  is  not  to  harm  the  Lebanese  people, 
many  of  whom  support  Israel  and  look  to 
Israel  to  defend  them. 

We  hope  you  agree  with  these  thoughts, 
and  welcome  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Warrsic  B.  Korm , 

President* 


SOME  REQUIRED  COAL  MINE  IN- 
SPECTIONS ARE  NOT  BEING 
PERFORMED  BY  THE  MINE 
SAFETY  AND  HEALTH  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION (GAO/HRD-82-84) 


HON.  NICK  JOE  RAHALL  n 

OP  WKST  VIRGIHIA 
nt  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 
•  Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Spealier,  last 
September  members"  of  the  United 
Mine  Workers  of  America  met  with  me 
in  my  Lo^an  District  Office  to  bring  to 
my  attention  the  inability  of  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administrations 
Logan  Field  Office  to  conduct  mandat- 
ed levels  of  inspection  of  coal  mines 
under  its  Jurisdiction. 

The  United  Mine  Workers  District 
17  president  also  provided  me  with  a 
"smoking  gun"  which  was  an  internal 
MSHA  memorandum  clearly  showing 
that  the  Logan  Field  Office  was  falling 
far  below  its  required  inspection 
quotas.  The  primary  reason  for  this  di- 
lemma, it  seemed,  was  due  to  the  dras- 
tic personnel  reduction  at  that  office. 

Based  on  my  discussion  with  the 
union  members  and  on  the  contents  of 
the  MSHA  memoradum,-!  requested  a 
General  Accounting  Office  investiga- 
tion into  the  extent  of  MSHA's  inabil- 
ity to  conduct  required  inspections  and 
the  reasons  behind  the  lack  of  person- 
nel to  conduct  these  inspections. 

The  results  of  this  investigation 
clearly  supports  the  charges  made  by 
the  United  Mine  Worker  members 
with  whom  I  met  with  last  September. 
At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  commend 
these  concerned  miners  for  their  dili- 
gence in  bringing  this  matter  to  my  at- 
tention. They  stand  as  a  shinning  ex- 
ample of  the  efforts  of  their  union  to 
bring  safety  into  the  workplace. 

The  GAO  report  on  MSHA  follows: 
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n.S.  GfifEitAi.  Accounting  OmcE, 

thington,  D.C.,  June  10,  1982. 
Subject:  So^e  required  coal  mine  inspec- 
tions art  not  being  performed  by  the 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration 
(OAO/«D-82-84). 
Hon.  Nick  J.  Rahau.  II, 
House  of  Representatives. 

E>EAR  Mr.  Rahaix:  Your  September  22, 
1981,  letter  txpressed  concern  that  the  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Administration's 
(MSHA's)  F^eld  Office  in  Logan.  West  Vir- 
ginia, was  seriously  understaffed  and  was  in- 
capable of  performing  all  required  coal  mine 
inspections.  MSHA  is  an  agency  within  the 
Department  of  Labor,  and  it  is  responsible 
for  administering  the  mine  safety  and 
health  proQ-am  and  making  mine  inspec- 
tions. You  requested  that  our  office  conduct 
an  investigation  to  determine: 

The  extent  of  MSHA's  inability  to  per- 
form its  reqaired  inspections. 

The  reasans  for  the  seeming  lack  of 
trained  insiiectors  to  conduct  mine  inspec- 
tions, and 

Whether  inspectors  are  being  intimidated 
into  quitting  their  jobs. 

Our  review  showed  that  some  coal  mine 
inspections  required  by  law  were  not  being 
performed  either  nationwide  or  in  the 
Logan,  West  Virginia.  Field  Office.  MSHA 
representatives  attributed  this  to  an  Inad- 
equate numJber  of  mine  inspectors.  In  recent 
years,  the  i^umber  of  MSHA  coal  mine  in- 
spectors haiB  declined,  nationally  and  in 
Logan.  This  decline  was  caused  by  hiring 
freezes  and  restrictions  beginning  in  1978. 

We  Interviewed  seven  former  coal  mine  in- 
spectors wtfo  had  recently  resigned  from 
MSHA's  Loean  Office  and  some  of  them 
cited  insti^ces  of  harassment  or  verbal 
abuse.  However,  none  said  they  were  intimi- 
dated into  designing.  The  former  inspectors 
said  that  the  reasons  they  resigned  were  in- 
adequate KffiHA  financial  benefits  and  Job 
dissatisfaction  caused  by  a  variety  of  fac- 
tors. I 

OBJICTIYES,  SCOPK,  AND  MEIHODOLOGT 

To  respond  to  the  three  issues  raised  in 
your  letter,  we  performed  work  at  MSHA 
headquarters  In  Arlington,  Virginia,  and  at 
MSHA  offices  In  West  Virginia  (the  DUtrict 
4  Office  in  Mount  Hope,  the  Madison  Sub- 
district  Office,  and  the  Logan  Field  Office). 
Our  work  was  conducted  in  accordance  with 
GAO's  current  "Standards  for  Audit  of  Gov- 
ernmental Organizations,  Programs,  Activi- 
ties, and  Flections. 

To  deteriilne  whether  the  Logan  Field 
Office  was  performing  its  required  inspec- 
tions, we  reviewed  MSHA's  quarterly  mine 
status  and  tospectlon  report,  which  lists  coal 
mines  and  jlentlfies  the  dates  of  MSHA  in- 
spections. 'To  validate  the  Information  con- 
tained in  tits  report,  we  randomly  selected  a 
10-percent  sample  of  the  mines  listed  for 
fiscal  year  1981  and  compared  the  data  to 
the  inspection  reports  prepared  by  mine  in- 
spectors. T«  determine  whether  MSHA  was 
performing  its  required  inspections  on  a  na- 
tionwide basis,  we  used  data  reported  to 
MSHA  headquarters  by  the  district  offices. 

We  also  interviewed  MSHA  personnel  in 
both  headquarters  and  the  field  to  obtain 
their  view^  on  whether  there  was  an  ade- 
quate nunu>er  of  coal  mine  inspectors.  We 
obtained  data  on  the  niunber  of  MSHA  em- 
ployees infolved  in  coal  mine  safety  and 
health  at  selected  Intervals. 

As  agreed  with  yoiu-  office,  we  limited  our 
work  regarding  whether  inspectors  were  in- 
timidated Into  quitting  their  Jobs  to  the 
Logan  OffEe.  We  Interviewed  seven  of  the 
eight  coalT  mine   inspectors  who  resigned 
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from  the  Logan  Office  from  October  1980 
through  January  1982.  The  eighth  inspector 
declined  to  be  interviewed. 

MSHA  DID  HOT  CONDUCT  ALL  MANDATORY 
lisPKTIORS 

The  Federal  Mne  Safety  and  Health  Act 
of  1977  (Public  Law  95-164)  requires  MSHA 
to  conduct  comprehensive  safety  and  health 
iTispections  of  underground  and  surface  coal 
mines  and  surface  facilities  associated  with 
coal  mining  operations.  The  act  requires 
MSHA  to  inspect  underground  coal  mines 
four  times  a  year  and  surface  mines  and  fa- 
cilities twice  a  year.  MSHA  policy  requires 
quarterly  inspections  for  underground 
mines  and  semiauiual  inspections  for  sur- 
face mines  and  facilities.  MSHA  refers  to 
these  mandatory  Inspections  as  AAA  inspec- 
tions. 

Nationwide,  M^HA  did  not  perform  all  re- 
quired AAA  Inspictions  at  coal  mines  and 
associated  f aciliti  ».  As  shown  in  the  follow- 
ing table,  nation  Illy  MSHA  performed  95 
percent  of  required  AAA  inspections  from 
October  1980  through  March  1981. 
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The  following  table  shows  that  during 
fiscal  years  198#  and  1981  and  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  yeas  1982,  the  Logan  Field 
Office  performed  a  significantly  smaller 
percentage  of  insbections. 

AAA  INSPECTIONS  RfQUIRED  AND  PERFORMED  BY  THE 
OGAN  OFFICE 
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The  act  also  requires  MSHA  to  conduct  In- 
spections of  coal  mines  and  facilities  in  re- 
sponse to  complaints  concerning  hazardous 
condltl(ms  subml  tted  by  miners  or  their  rep- 
resentatives. The  act  further  requires 
MSHA  to  inspedt  inactive  mines  before  re- 
opening and  to  conduct  more  frequent  in- 
spections of  mln^  which 

Liberate  exce^lve  quantities  of  methane 
or  other  explosive  gases. 

Have  had  a  methane  or  other  gas  ignition 
or  explosion  which  resulted  in  death  or  seri- 
ous injury  in  the  past  5  years,  or 

Have  other  especially  hazardous  condi- 
tions. ' 
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The  Logan  Field  Office  performed  re- 
quired inspections  in  response  to  62  hazard- 
ous condition  complaints  submitted  by 
miners  or  their  representatives  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  We  did  not  determine  whether  the 
Logan  Field  Office  performed  all  required 
mine  reopening  inspections  because,  in  our 
opinion,  it  would  have  required  an  inordi- 
nate amount  of  audit  work.  To  identify  such 
inspections  would  have  required  a  detailed 
examination  of  mine  inspection  records. 
However,  the  Madison  Subdlstrict  Office  re- 
ported from  its  monthly  review  of  inspec- 
tion records  that  the  Logan  and  Madison 
Field  Offices  performed  a  total  of  14  re- 
opening inspections  In  fiscal  year  1981. 
There  were  no  mines  assigned  to  the  Logan 
Field  Office  meeting  the  gaseous  or  hazard- 
ous conditions  criteria. 

According  to  MSHA  officials,  the  Logan 
Field  Office  was  unable  to  perform  all  man- 
datory AAA  inspections  because  it  had  an 
insufficient  number  of  mine  Inspectors.  The 
number  of  mine  inspectors  assigned  to 
Logan  has  steadily  declined  during  the  last 
3  years,  and  the  Office  has  been  unable  to 
replace  inspectors  who  left  because  of  hiring 
freezes  and  restrictions. 

DECUNE  IN  INSPECTION  WORKFORCE 

There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  coal  mine 
inspection  workforce  over  the  past  several 
years— agencywide  as  well  as  in  the  Logan 
Field  Office.  The  following  table  shows  the 
total  number  of  MSHA  employees  in  the 
Coal  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administra- 
tion (the  division  of  MSHA  responsible  for 
health  and  safety  in  coal  mines)  and  in 
Logan. 


MSHA  PERSONNEL 
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19 

As  shown  in  the  following  table,  the  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  coal  mine  inspectors 
in  the  Logan  Field  Office  has  been  even 
more  pronounced  than  the  decline  in  the 
Logan  Office's  total  staffing. 

LOGAN  PERSONNEL 
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MSHA  representatives  told  us  that  the  de- 
cline in  MSHA  staffing,  nationally  and  in 
the  Logan  Field  Office,  has  been  the  result 
of  normal  attrition  through  resignations,  re- 
tirements, and  death,  together  with  a  series 
of  hiring  freezes  and  restrictions  imposed 
over  the  past  several  years,  which  have  pre- 
cluded the  hiring  of  new  employees. 

MSHA  representatives  in  the  District  4 
and  Logan  Field  Offices  said  the  Logan 
Field  Office  could  not  make  all  mandatory 
inspections  because  Its  inspection  staff  is 
too  small.  In  February  1982,  the  Subdlstrict 
Manager  estimated  that  Logan  needed  an 
additional  11  inspectors  to  perform  all  man- 
datory inspections. 

MSHA  has  been  subjected  to  hiring 
freezes  and  restrictions  imposed  in  recent 
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years  on  all  executive  agencies.  In  October 
1978,  the  President  restricted  the  number  of 
appointments  to  full-time  permanent  posi- 
tions to  50  percent  of  the  vacancies  occur- 
ring in  those  positions.  This  restriction  was 
issued,  in  part,  because  oi  section  311(a)  of 
the  Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978  which 
provided  that  total  Federal  civilian  employ- 
ment at  the  end  of  fiscal  years  1979,  1980, 
and  1981,  could  not  exceed  the  total  number 
of  employees  on  September  30,  1977.  This 
restriction  was  followed  by  a  series  of  other 
hiring  freezes  and  restrictions  extending 
into  1982. 

RECENT  nnriATIVX  TO  LIFT  RnUNG  rVEEEE 

On  February  6,  1982,  the  President  an- 
nounced that  an  additional  $2  million  would 
be  made  available  during  fiscal  year  1982  to 
enable  MSHA  to  remove  its  "•  •  •  hiring 
freeze  and  hire  coal  mine  inspectors  and 
support  personnel  up  to  a  level  consistent 
with  pre-freeze  employment  levels."  The 
President  also  announced  that  he  would  re- 
quest a  $15  million  increase  in  MSHA's  pro- 
posed fiscal  year  1983  budget  to  protect  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  Nation's  coal 
miners. 

A  MSHA  official  told  us  that  the  request- 
ed $15  million  increase  would  enable  MSHA 
to  employ  a  total  of  1,900  persons  in  the 
Coal  Mine  Health  and  Safety  Administra- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983.  According  to  the 
official,  as  of  March  1982,  the  Administra- 
tion had  about  1,600  employees.  He  also  said 
that  MSHA  was  taking  action  to  reinstate 
some  former  coal  mine  inspectors.  He  said 
MSHA  would  soon  ask  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  to  reestablish  a  register  of 
qualified  persons  for  selection  and  appoint- 
ment as  coal  mine  inspectors. 

REASONS  INSPECTORS  GAVX  FOR  RESIGNING 
PROM  THE  LOGAN  FIELD  OFFICE 

We  interviewed  seven  of  the  coal  mine  in- 
spectors who  resigned  from  the  Logan  Field 
Office  during  October  1980  through  Janu- 
ary 1982.  None  indicated  that  intimidation 
was  the  primary  reason  they  resigned. 

The  principal  reasons  cited  for  resigning 
were  inadequate  saitries  and  medical  insur- 
ance and  Job  dissatisfaction  caused  by  a  va- 
riety of  factors  including  MSHA's  conflict- 
of-interest  regulations,  the  perceived  lack  of 
MSHA  management  support  for  inspectors, 
MSHA's  frequent  changes  in  enforcement 
policy,  the  use  of  inappropriate  perform- 
ance standards  for  mine  inspectors,  the  ex- 
cessive paperwork  requirements,  the  possi- 
bility of  a  reduction-in-force,  and  the  har- 
assment by  miners  and  operators. 

CONCLUSIONS 

MSHA  has  not  performed  all  coal  mine  in- 
spections required  by  the  Coal  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Act  of  1977.  This  problem  was 
particularly  acute  in  the  Logan  Field  Office 
because  of  a  substantial  decline  in  its  ir  jpec- 
tor  workforce.  For  the  past  several  years, 
MSHA.  has  been  unable  to  hire  additional 
inspectors  because  of  a  series  of  hiring 
freezes  and  restrictions. 

Actions  initiated  by  the  President  to 
remove  the  hiring  freeze  and  increase 
MSHA's  mine  inspection  capabilities  should 
Improve  MSHA's  ability  to  perform  mine  in- 
spections mandated  by  the  Federal  Mine 
Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977. 

As  requested  by  your  office,  we  did  not 
obtain  written  agency  comments.  However, 
the  matters  covered  in  this  report  were  dis- 
cussed with  agency  officials  and  their  com- 
ments were  considered  where  appropriate. 

We  are  sending  copies  of  this  report  to  the 
Director.     Office     of     Management     and 
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Budget;  the  Secretary  of  Labor;  and  other 
interested  parties. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Grsgort  J.  Ahakt. 

Director.m 


SOVIET  SPIES.  HiiRE  AND 
ABROAD 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEirrATrVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would 
appear  that  it  is  open  season  on  Soviet 
diplomats  throughout  the  world,  as 
more  and  more  of  them  are  expelled 
from  other  countries  for  espionage  or 
subversive  activities.  In  1981.  30  diplo- 
mats of  this  Idnd  were  expelled  from 
various  countries.  Thus  far  in  1982.  11 
countries  have  dealt  a  similar  fate  to 
19  Soviet  spies.  According  to  a  recent 
story  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal: 

Many  of  the  recently  departed  Commu- 
nist diplomats  were  caught  trying  to  steal 
sensitive  new  technology  with  mUItary  uses 
or  participating  in  "active  measures",  like 
organizing  protest  movements. 

The  Journal  goes  on  to  state  that— 
Denmark  expelled  a  Soviet  diplomat  last 
October  for  arranging  to  have  some  ISO 
Danish  artists  sign  an  appeal  calling  for  a 
Nordic  nuclear-weapons-free  zone  and  for 
supplying  money  to  have  the  appeal  placed 
as  an  ad  In  several  newspapers. 

I  find  this  last  Item  particularly  in- 
teresting and  I  hoiie  our  colleagues  do 
as  well. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Recoro.  "Caught  Red-Handed,  More 
Soviet  Envoys  Are  Ejected  as  Spies." 
from  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Monday,  June  14,  1982. 

The  article  follows: 
Cadgbt  Red-Hansed.  More  Soviet  Envoys 
Are  Ejected  A>  Spies 

EXPLANATIONS  INCLUDE  POLAND.  AFGHAN  WAR. 
CARELESSNESS  AND  SIMPLY  MORE  SPYING 

(By  Gerald  F.  Seib) 

Washihgton.— A  most  undiplomatic  thing 
is  happening  to  Soviet  diplomate.  More  of 
them  are  getting  kicked  out  of  host  coun- 
tries. 

The  VJ8.,  for  example,  recently  ousted  a 
top  Soviet  military  officer  for  obtaining 
classified  information.  Canada  expelled  a 
R'iRjsian  official  after  charging  that  he  of- 
fered a  businessman  "large  sums  of  money" 
to  buy  sensitive,  restricted  technology.  Even 
tiny  Singapore  recently  expelled  a  Soviet 
diplomat  for  posing  as  a  Swedish  Journalist 
and  trying  to  buy  security  information. 

So  far  this  year,  11  countries  have  given 
the  heave-ho  to  19  Soviet  representatives, 
including  a  few  quasi-official  employes  of 
Aeroflot,  the  U.S.S.R.'s  airline.  In  April 
alone,  six  different  countries  revealed  that 
they  has  expelled  Soviet  representatives. 

Some  of  the  expulsions  are  handled  dis- 
cretely; Britain,  for  example,  tossed  out  a 
Soviet  trade  official  in  February  but  didnt 
announce  the  action  until  April.  Others  are 
messy.  In  Indonesia,  the  expulsion  of  a 
Soviet  official  was  marked  by  an  airport 
brawl  between  Russian  diplomats  and  Indo- 
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nealan  aecurlty  aides,  one  of  whom  was  al- 
legedly bitten  by  a  Russian  wife  during  the 
scuffle. 

THIKTT  LAST  TUX 

AU  this  hasn't  escaped  the  watchful  eye  of 
the  VS.  government,  which  keeps  tabs  on 
the  expulsions.  The  State  Department  re- 
cently compiled  a  study  for  American  offi- 
cials showing  that  30  Soviet  representatives 
were  expelled  world-wide  in  1981.  most  on 
espionage  charges.  The  year  before  116  Rus- 
sians were  Idcked  out— but  that  number  is 
misleadlngly  high,  because  100  of  them  were 
expelled  in  a  single  housecleaning  by  Paki- 
stan. 

Many  more  Russians  are  believed  to  be  ex- 
pelled quietly,  because  some  host  govern- 
ments don't  want  to  incite  the  Kremlin  to 
retaliate  by  kicking  their  own  diplomats  out 
of  Moscow.  The  total  number  of  Soviet  ex- 
pulsions probably  is  "substantially  higher" 
than  is  publicly  known,  the  State  Depart- 
ment study  says. 

Soviet  diplomats  have  been  getting  ex- 
pelled periodically  "since  the  days  of 
Lenin."  the  State  Department  paper  notes. 
And  it  Isn't  only  the  Russians  who  mix  in- 
telligence and  diplomacy.  It  is  no  secret  that 
the  U.S.  uses  diplomatic  Jobs  as  "cover"  for 
some  of  its  agents.  For  their  part,  the  Sovi- 
ets indignantly  insist  that  nothing  unusual 
la  going  on.  "I  have  no  observation  because 
I'm  not  aware  of  the  phenomenon  you're  re- 
ferring to,"  says  a  spokesman  for  the  Soviet 
embassy  here. 

SORT  or  A  BOOMLKT 
But  while  cautioninK  that  nobody  has 
kept  records  of  such  things  over  the  years 
for  comparison,  most  U.S.  analysts  agree 
that  the  number  of  recent  Soviet  departures 
is  bigger  than  usual.  "There's  sort  of  a 
boomlet  there."  one  State  Department  ana- 
lyst says. 

One  reason,  U.S.  experts  assert,  is  that 
Soviet  agents  are  branching  out  into  a  new 
activities.  Many  of  the  recently  departed 
Communist  diplomats  were  caught  trying  to 
stMd  sensitive  new  technology  with  military 
uses  or  participating  in  "active  measures" 
like  organizing  protest  movements.  Foreign 
governments  now  have  an  eye  open  for  such 
endeavors. 

For  example,  Denmark  expelled  a  Soviet 
diplomat  last  October  for  arranging  to  have 
some  150  Danish  artists  sign  an  appeal  call- 
ing for  a  Nordic  nuclear-weapons-free  zone, 
and  for  supplying  money  to  have  the  appeal 
placed  as  an  ad  in  several  newspapers.  At 
about  the  same  time,  Egypt  was  expelling 
the  Soviet  ambassador,  six  other  Soviet  em- 
bassy officials  and  two  Soviet  correspond- 
ents on  charges  of  trying  to  foment  domes- 
tic strife  in  the  country. 

Some  U.S.  officials  also  think  the  Rus- 
sians are  getting  caught  more  often  because 
they  are  getting  careless  as  they  expand 
their  horizons.  One  expert  points  to  the 
case  of  a  high-level  Soviet  spy  expelled  from 
the  U.S.  in  February.  In  that  case,  an  Amer- 
ican double  agent  arranged  to  pass  on  to  the 
Soviets  some  supposedly  secret  U.S.  docu- 
ments during  a  rendezvous  in  the  parking 
lot  of  a  Virginia  shopping  mall. 

FBI  men  were  hldhig  nearby,  waiting  for 
the  exchange  to  take  place.  When  it  did. 
they  swooped  in.  expecting  to  nab  a  middle- 
level  Soviet  functionary.  Instead  they 
caught  Vasily  I.  Chitov.  who  is  a  major  gen- 
eral in  the  Red  army  and,  according  to  the 
U.S..  a  top  agent  for  the  Soviet  military  in- 
telligence agency,  the  ORU. 

"Why  send  a  general  out  to  do  a  pickup?" 
one  n.S.  official  asks.  "Tou  send  a  clerk  out 
to  do  something  like  that. 
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Another  4>ctor  in  the  recent  expulsions 
may  be  th«  chillier  international  attitude 
toward  the  Soviet  Union  since  the  Kremlin- 
backed  cra«|cdown  in  Poland.  Expelling  a 
diplomat,  add  particularly  making  it  known 
publicly,  (s  often  a  political  protest  as  much 
as  a  coiuiteifntelllgence  action,  officials  say. 

Expulsiong  Jimiped  for  a  time  after  the 
Soviets'  1979  invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Just 
as  they  have  Jumped  now.  "I  think  there  is 
a  sincere  desire  on  the  part  of  many  govern- 
ments to  protest  Afghanistan  and  Poland, 
and  this  is  >  one  way  of  doing  it,"  says  a 
former  top  ^.S.  counterinteJigence  officer. 

THE  SEPRZSEirTAnVE'S  OPTICE 

U.S.  officials  also  insist  that  explusions 
are  rising  partly  because  there  are  more 
Soviet  spies  at  work  than  before. 

The  U.S.  fstimates  that  one-third  of  Mos- 
cow's 800  diplomats  in  this  country  are  actu- 
ally full-tin^  intelligence  officers.  One  Jus- 
tice Department  aide,  Richard  WUlard, 
charged  in  tk  recent  speech  that  whereas  the 
FBI  once  wts  able  to  "match"  hostile  intel- 
ligence agents  one  for  one  in  the  UJS.  the 
number  of  foreign  agents  has  grown  so 
much  that  FBI  agents  now  are  outnum- 
bered three  or  four  to  one. 

Many  of!  these  pseudodiplomats  sp^nd 
much  time  snooping  around  Capitol  Hill, 
which  spies  regard  as  a  choice  spot  to  ferret 
out  tidbits  of  information.  In  one  memora- 
ble episode  last  fall,  a  Soviet  diplomat  bra- 
zenly walked  into  the  office  of  Rep.  David 
Emery,  a  Bkpublican  of  Maine,  and  asked 
for  a  copy  bf  an  alternative  plan  that  the 
Congressman  had  drawn  up  for  basing  the 
MX  missile. 

An  aide  if  the  office.  John  Rabb.  turned 
the  Russian  away.  Mr.  Rabb  says  the  FBI 
later  told  him  that  the  diplomat,  an  embas- 
sy Office  natned  Yuri  Petrovich  Leonov,  was 
a  GRU  age^t. 

PROUMARA  IN  JAKARTA 

The  Indotieslan  example  is  another  case 
in  which  Soviet  indiscretion  seems  to  have 
bacltfired  a|id  created  embarrassing  publici- 
ty. In  February.  Indonesian  security  offi- 
cials caughi  an  assistant  Soviet  military  at- 
tache named  Lt.  Col.  S.  P.  Egorov  passing  a 
camera  and  film  to  an  Indonesian  military 
officer  at  a  Jakarta  restaurant. 

Indonesia  gave  Col.  Egorov  48  hours  to 
clear  out  bbt  tried  to  handle  the  expulsion 
quietly.  Discretion  went  out  the  window, 
though,  when  he  arrived  at  the  airport  to 
leave. 

He  camel  accompanied  by  several  other 
Soviet  offiaalB.  including  O.  M.  Odariouk,  a 
political  attache  at  the  embassy,  and  Alex- 
ander Finehko,  the  head  of  the  local  office 
of  the  Soviet  airline,  Aeroflot.  Western  in- 
telligence bfficials  think  Mr.  Finenko  is 
more  than  just  an  airline  bureaucrat;  they 
say  he  is  a  top  GRU  officer. 

When  ^.  Finenko  tried  to  accompany 
Mr.  Egorov  to  the  airplane,  Indonesian  secu- 
rity officials  stopped  him.  At  that  point,  a 
scuffle  broke  out.  Indonesian  officials  said 
that  Mr.  Odariouk,  the  political  attache,  hit 
one  airport  security  guard,  while  his  wife 
bit.  kicked  tuid  scratched  another. 

The  upsliot:  Indonesia  requested  that  Mr. 
Odariouk  and  Mr.  Finenko  Join  their  col- 
league in  returning  to  Moscow.* 


MILDRED 


June  16,  1982 

BARRY  GARVIN 


HON.  PEITER  W.  RODINO 

OPpiKW  jnSET 
IN  THE  HOnSt  OF  RZFRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  call  my  coU^agxies'  attention  to  the 
annual  awards  luncheon  of  the 
Newark  chapter  of  the  National  Cotin- 
cil  of  Negro  Women,  which  will  be. 
held  on  Saturday,  June  19,  at  the 
Robert  Treat  Hotel. 

My  good  fifiend.  Assemblywoman 
Mildred  Barry  Carvln  will  be  honored 
at  the  luncheon  for  her  outstanding 
political  achievements.  She  is  a  person 
who  has  served  the  people  of  New 
Jersey  with  dedication  and  integrity 
throughout  her  three  terms  in  the 
State  legislature.  She  has  done  what 
aU  of  us  in  public  life  should  seek  to 
do— help  improve  the  quality  of  life 
for  people  in  her  community.  After  16 
years  as  a  meniber  of  the  East  Orange 
Board  of  Ediication,  Mildred  Barry 
Garvin  moved  to  the  State  assembly, 
where  she  put  |her  knowledge  to  work 
on  a  broad  range  of  issues.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Edncation  Committee,  vice 
chairman  of  thje  Higher  Education  and 
Regulated  Professions  Committee,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Public  Schools,  she  has  pushed  for 
legislation  to  i^nprove  day  care  facili- 
tvide  better  education 
srvices  for  developmen- 
trsons.  In  fact,  she  is 
itate  capital  as  a  cham- 
its  of  disabled  persons, 
'ently  working  as  a 
le  Special  Education 
Study  Commiision.  which  will  revise 
and  reform  the  State's  administrative 
code  on  special  education  programs. 

Mildred  Barry  Garvin's  latest 
achievement  came  when  Governor 
Kean  signed  a  bill  she  sponsored  to 
put  a  referendum  on  New  Jersey's 
ballot  this  November  asking  that  the 
Governor  proi^e  a  mutual  and  verifi- 
able nuclear  weapons  freeze  between 
the  United  9tates  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Mr.  Speakei 
while  effort, 
causes  she  hi 
Garvin  has 
and  I  commeni 
I  am  very 
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Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  those  women 
show  a  constant  commitment  to  im- 
proving lilt'  community  in  which  they 
live,  and  I  salute  them. 


ties  and  to  pi( 
programs  and  i 
tally  disabled 
known  in  our 
pion  of  the  ris 
and    she    is    c| 
meirber    of 


in  this  most  worth- 
in  the  many  other 
led,  Assembljrwoman 
n  sincere  and  dedicated, 
her. 

eased  that  she  will  re- 
ceive the  political  achievement  award 
from  the  Naaonal  Council  of  Negro 
Women,  and  that  she  will  be  joined  by 
other  worthy  honorees:  Mrs.  Wanda 
Marie  Jones  \rill  receive  an  award  in 
education;  Shiron  McDonald  will  re- 
ceive the  individual  achievement 
award;  Joyce  £  Imith  Carter  will  receive 
the  humanitaHan  award;  and  Remay 
Pearce,  the  president  of  the  Newark 
chapter  of  tl^e  National  Council  of 
Negro  WomeA.  will  also  be  honored 
for  her  4  yean  of  service. 


ACID  RAIN  ISSUE  CREATES 
STRESS  BETWEEN  ADMINIS- 
TRA-nON  AND  SCIENCE  ACADE- 
MY 


HON.  BIU  GREEN 

OP  IfXW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1982 
•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  into  the  Record  for  my 
colleagues'  review  a  copy  of  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  last  week.  This  article  discusses 
the  acid  rain  issue  and.  in  view  of  the 
pending  Clean  Air  Act  reauthoriza- 
tion, is  particularly  pertinent: 

Acid  Raw  Issue  Creates  Stress  Between 

Administration  and  Science  Academy 

(By  Robert  Reinhold) 

Washington.  June  7.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration has  cut  off  funds  to  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  for  research 
into  the  controversial  question  of  acid  rain. 
As  a  result,  the  Administration  is  being  ac- 
cused of  allowing  its  politics  to  interfere 
with  important  scientific  inquiry. 

The  Administration  denies  those  accusa- 
tions. But  it  is  clear,  from  interviews,  public 
statements  and  events  of  the  last  several 
months,  that  strains  and  distrust  have  de- 
veloped between  the  Administration  and  the 
Academy. 

Some  critics  contend  the  fund  cutoff 
shows  that  the  Reagan  Administration  is 
prepared  to  reject  scientific  information 
that  runs  counter  to  its  policies.  The  Admin- 
istration, for  Its  part,  has  raised  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  Academy  has,  in  fact,  been 
impartial  in  Its  studies. 

The  National  Academy  of  Sciences  is  a 
quasi-official  body,  which  gets  about  90  per- 
cent of  its  funds  from  the  Government  with 
the  rest  raised  privately.  Chartered  119 
years  ago,  it  has  long  considered  itself  to  be 
an  impartial  referee  on  scientific  and  tech- 
nical issues. 

Acid  rain,  or  rainfall  that  is  as  much  as  20 
times  more  acid  than  normal,  is  the  result 
of  airborne  pollutants  that  combine  with 
water  to  form  acid.  E:nvironmentalists  say 
the  burning  of  high-sulfur  coal  is  a  major 
source  of  such  pollutants.  The  Administra- 
tion says  that  it  is  not  proven  that  industry 
and  power  plants  are  the  chief  source,  and 
that  the  extent  of  the  pollution  and  its  ef- 
fects are  not  certain  either. 

The  White  House  has  rejected  a  plan  that 
would  have  had  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  the  Royal  Society  of  Canada 
Jointly  review  scientific  information  to  be 
used  in  devising  a  treaty  on  acid  rainfall,  a 
major  concern  to  Canadians,  who  believe 
that  pollutants  from  American  industry 
drift  over  the  border.  Instead,  the  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  the  unusual  step  of 
having  the  review  done  by  an  outside  group 
of  American  scientists  who  were  selected 
and  supervised  by  the  President's  science 
adviser's  office. 

"These  are  outrageous  examples  of  a  com- 
plete lack  of  regard  by  this  Administration 
for  scientific  data,"  Senator  George  J. 
Mitchell.  Democrat  of  Maine,  said  in  an 
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interview.  "They  are  saying  they'll  ask  sci- 
entists for  advice  as  long  as  it  agrees  with 
their  political  position." 

But  an  Administration  official  disagreed 
sharply.  "There  were  questions  as  to  wheth- 
er an  objective  review  would  be  done,"  said 
James  P.  McAvoy,  a  former  White  House 
environmental  adviser  and  now  Deputy  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Senator  Mitchell  has  introduced  a  bill  to 
require  sulMtantlal  reductions  in  sulfur  di- 
oxide emissions  from  power  plants  and  in- 
dustrial facilities.  He  contends  that  such 
emissions,  largely  in  the  Middle  West,  have 
risen  In  flne-particulate  form  high  Into  the 
atmosphere,  been  carried  far  by  the  winds 
and  caused  acid  rainfall  that  is  hazardous  to 
life  in  lakes  and  streams  and  that  produces 
other  environmental  damage,  particularly  in 
the  Northeast.  Industry  spokesmen  deny 
that  the  sulfur  emissions  are  the  cause. 

According  to  several  scientists  and  Gov- 
ernment, the  controversy  stems  largely 
from  a  report  issued  last  year  by  the  Acade- 
my for  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  fossil-fuel  burning.  That  study, 
which  said  that  restrictions  should  be  con- 
sidered for  existing  power  plants  to  reduce 
acid  emissions,  is  reported  to  have  angered 
Reagan  officials  and  led  them  to  feel  the 
Academy  was  biased. 

Attacks  on  the  Academy  are  not  imprece- 
dented.  In  pre-Reagan  days,  it  was  occasion- 
ally criticized  by  environmental  and  con- 
sumer groujjs  who  felt  its  panels  sides  too 
often  with  industry. 

rrwER  requests  for  advice 
Since  President  Reagan  entered  office,  of- 
ficial requests  for  advice  from  the  Academy 
have  fallen  off  somewhat:  Federal  contracts, 
which  account  for  90  percent  of  the  Acade- 
my's budget,  have  dropped  to  $71.5  million 
this  year  from  $76  million  in  1981.  The  faU- 
off  has  mainly  involved  agencies  dealing 
with  domestic  and  environmental  policy. 
However,  there  has  been  new  interest  from 
the  Defense  Department,  which  recently 
asked  the  Academy  to  convene  a  panel  to 
study  the  issue  of  preventing  foreign  powers 
from  using  American  scientific  knowledge. 

So  It  is  unclear  whether  the  downward 
trend  in  contracts  mirrors  substantive  dif- 
ferences between  the  Administration  and 
the  Academy  or  Just  the  altered  priorities  of 
this  Administration,  but  there  Is  some  evi- 
dence for  the  former.  For  example,  after 
taking  over  last  year  as  head  of  the  Acade- 
my, Frank  Press,  former  science  adviser  to 
President  Carter,  convened  a  conference  to 
bring  prominent  scientists  together  with 
high-ranking  Reagan  officials,  ostensibly  to 
help  the  Administration  make  budget  cuts 
In  the  science  area  with  more  sensitivity.  It 
turned  out  to  be  largely  a  complaint  session 
that  irritated  the  Administration.  Also,  two 
other  Academy  reports  for  the  EJPJi  are 
said  to  have  offended  the  Administration, 
one  on  the  hazards  of  chlorofluorocarbons 
in  the  upper  atomosphere  and  another  that 
held  that  one  Industry-opposed  provision  of 
the  Clean  Air  Act  was  "basically  sound." 

But  It  is  the  acid  rain  Issue  that  has 
caused  special  tensions.  In  August  1980.  the 
Carter  Administration  signed  a  memoran- 
dum of  intent  with  Canada  committing  the 
two  countries  to  work  toward  a  treaty  to 
control  the  spread  of  acid  rain.  Canada  has 
maintained  that  industrial  plants  in  the 
American  Middle  West  are  mewing  sulfur 
pollutants  that  later  fall  in  rain  over 
Canada  as  well  as  the  Northeastern  United 
States.  Several  working  groups  were  set  up, 
and  it  was  widely  asstmied  that  a  Joint  panel 
of  the  National  Academy  and  the  Royal  So- 
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dety  of  Canada  would  review  the  disputed 
scientific  evidence. 

concern  about  OBJW.T1V1TY 

Then  came  the  controversial  Academy 
report  whose  conclusions  angered  offidata 
at  the  E.P.A  and  the  White  House.  ShorUy 
after  that  the  Canadians  were  notified  that 
the  Academy  would  not  be  used  to  represent 
the  United  States  in  the  review. 

"As  a  result  of  that  report,  we  were  very 
concerned  about  their  objectivity,"  Mr. 
McAvoy  said  of  the  Academy.  But  he  disput- 
ed the  assertions  of  Senator  MitcheU  and 
others  that  the  Administration  has  a  politi- 
cal bias  against  the  Academy,  pointing  out 
that  his  bureau  had  given  the  Academy  ser- 
veral  projects. 

Dr.  Press  had  conceded  that  parts  of  acid- 
rain  report  concerning  how  industrial  pol- 
lutants are  chemically  transformed  into  acid 
precipitation  were  flawed  or  incomplete, 
and  he  had  written  to  Anne  M.  Oorauch.  ad- 
ministrator of  the  E.P.A.,  suggesting  that 
the  Academy  should  continue  its  research  in 
the  add  rain  with  Administration  funds. 
Mrs.  Oorsuch  rejected  the  proposal.  Byron 
Nelson  3d.  a  spokesman  for  the  EJ>JV..  said 
the  agency  would  have  no  comment  on  the 
reason  for  the  rejection,  "deferring  to  the 
White  House." 

Dr.  Press,  asked  if  he  thought  the  Acade- 
my was  being  excluded  for  political  reasons, 
said:  "Before  saying  that  I  really  want  to  be 
convinced  of  It.  I  am  not  convinced.  I  do  not 
know  what  is  in  Mrs.  Gorsuch's  mind."  He 
said,  too,  that  the  Academy  would  continue 
its  acid-rain  research  with  privately  raised 
money. 

John  M.  Marcum,  an  assistant  director  of 
the  Presidents  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Policy,  also  disputed  suggestions 
that  the  Administration  was  not  interested 
in  outside  advice  on  acid  rain.  He  said  the 
review  was  being  done  without  Academy  or 
Canadian  participation  because  of  the  need 
for  "very  liigh-level,  near-term"  information 
on  an  issue  "of  some  sensitivity  to  the  Presi- 
dent." He  said  this  was  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  integrity  of  American  policy- 
making.* 


NAnONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

HON.  CHALMERS  P.  WYUE 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 
•  BIT.  WYUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  recog- 
nition of  National  Orchestra  Week, 
which  runs  from  June  13  through  19. 1 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
salute  the  Columbus  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. My  wife  Marjorie  and  I  are 
among  the  many  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity who  enjoy  the  performances 
of  the  Columbus  Sjmiphony  on  a  regu- 
lar basis. 

Founded  in  1951  as  the  28-member 
Columbus  Little  Symphony,  the  or- 
chestra lias  developed  into  a  97-piece 
ensemble.  In  addition  to  a  full  sched- 
ule of  subscription  symphonic,  pops, 
and  chamber  orchestra  concerts,  the 
Columbus  Symphony  gives  special  per- 
formance for  preschoolers,  school  chil- 
dren, and  senior  citizens.  The  sympho- 
ny also  brings  music  to  the  public 
through  free  concerts  at  such  places 
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M  the  statehouse  lawn  and  the  Colum- 
bus Zoo.  Area  singers  have  an  outlet 
for  their  talents  in  the  200-voice 
chorus  sponsored  by  the  sjrmphony. 

The  Columbus  Ssnnphony  gears 
many  of  its  programs  to  young  people. 
School  children  in  the  community  are 
exposed  to  fine  orchestral  music 
through  the  more  than  100  orchestra 
and  ensemble  concerts  given  every 
year  in  the  area  schools  by  the  Coliun- 
bus  Symphony  Orchestra.  The  sym- 
phony encourages  budding  musicians 
in  central  Ohio  by  holding  young  art- 
ists competitions,  which  reward  talent- 
ed musicians  with  cash  prizes  and  the 
opportunity  to  give  sole  performances 
with  the  orchestra.  Two  training  or- 
chestras, the  youth  orchestra  for  high 
school  students  and  the  cadet  orches- 
tra for  Junior  high  school  musicians, 
flourish  under  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Columbus  Symphony.  The  auditions 
for  these  two  organizations  took  place 
last  week.  After  filling  all  200  positions 
more  than  200  outstanding  young  mu- 
sicians who  were  recommended  by 
their  teachers  could  not  be  accommo- 
dated. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  Columbus 
Symphony  Orchestra's  success  lies 
with  Evan  Whallon,  who  served  as 
music  director  of  the  Columbus  Sym- 
phony from  1956  imtil  this  month.  Mr. 
Whallon  brought  innovation,  vitality, 
and  high  musical  standards  to  the 
symphony. 

One  of  the  recent  innovations  of  the 
Colimibus  Sjmaphony  came  with  the 
symphony's  spectacular  accompani- 
ment to  "Napoleon."  the  masterful 
silent  film  dating  from  1927.  The  Co- 
lumbus Symphony  was  among  the 
first  orchestras  in  the  cotmtry  to  play 
the  dramatic  accompaniment  to  this 
reconstructed  silent  film. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  in  words  the 
excitement  and  pleasure  of  orchestral 
music.  No  other  medivim  can  compare 
to  music,  which  has  a  universal  power 
to  draw  forth  the  full  range  of  human 
emotions,  from  the  depths  of  sorrow 
to  the  soaring  heights  of  Joy. 

The  Colimibus  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  a  proud  history  of  musical  excel- 
lence and  noteworthy  community  serv- 
ice. The  designation  of  this  week  as 
National  Orchestra  Week  provides  a 
fitting  tribute  to  the  Columbus  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  and  the  more-than- 
1.500  orchestras  -throughout  the 
United  States.* 


HOLOCAUST  SURVIVORS 


Network 
Committ 
ing,    Mei 


HON.  SAM  GEJDENSON 

OP  COHHBCTICDT 
nr  THC  House  or  RXntSSENTATIVXS 

Wednesday.  June  16. 1982 
•  Mr.  OEJDENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
September  13.  1981,  the  International 
Network  of  Children  of  Jewish  Holo- 
caust Survlvora  was  formally   estab- 
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lished.  This  organization,  to  which  I 
am  proud  to  belong,  represents  young 
Jews  borii  after  the  Second  World 
War  whoiB  parents  experienced  the 
atrocities  of  the  holocaust. 

The  puiposes  of  the  International 
Network  are  twofold;  to  perpetuate 
the  memory  of  the  holocaust  and  its  6 
million  victims;  and  to  prevent  the  re- 
currence of  a  holocaust. 

At  a  recfent  meeting,  a  man  who  is 
chairman  [of  both  the  International 
d  the  Second  Generation 
of  the  American  Gather- 
hem  Rosensaft  set  forth 
the  principles  by  which  we.  the  chil- 
dren of  Hiflocaust  survivors,  seek  to  re- 
member dur  past  and  to  forge  our 
future.  I  v«ould  like  to  associate  myself 
with  his  i^marks  and  to  share  them 
with  my  tolleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

to  also  take  this  opportuni- 
y  colleagues  that  one  of  the 
bodies  of  the  American 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  svrvl- 
vors  will  He  meeting  here  In  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  April  11-14,  1983.  Mr. 
Rosensaft^B  statement  is  as  follows: 

Remarks     by     Mehachkx     Z.     Rosensatt, 

CKAIRMAM  OF  TRX  iMTBUfATIONAL  NETWORK 
OF  dnLDMEN  OF  JXWISR  HOLOCAUST  SURVI- 
VORS 

A  year  ago,  during  the  awesome  closing 
ceremony  (4  the  World  Gathering  of  Jewish 
Holocaust  Survivors  at  the  Western  Wall  In 
Jerusalem,  &ne8t  Michel,  the  Chairman  of 
the  World  Gathering,  announced  to  the 
thousands  Assembled  there,  and  to  the  hun- 
dreds of  ttiousands  watching  and  listening 
on  television,  that  the  International  Net- 
work of  Children  of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survi- 
vors had  cable  into  being  that  day.  Tonight, 
it  is  with  great  pride  that  I  report  to  you 
that  during  the  past  year,  this  new  organi- 
zation has  developed  from  a  spark,  an  ab- 
stract idea,  Into  a  serious,  determined  and 
effective  body  which  officially  represents 
and  unites  thousands  of  children  of  survi- 
vors throughout  the  world. 

Since  oir  formal  establishment,  more 
than  thirty  Second  Generation  groups  in 
the  United  States,  Canada,  Israel,  France 
and  elsewhere  have  affiliated  with  the 
International  Network,  and  we  have  taken 
our  place  as  a  responsible,  productive  ele- 
ment of  tHe  Jewish  people.  In  addition  to 
partlclpatittg  in  many  diverse  Holocaust  re- 
lated actlvBles  in  our  communities  as  well  as 
on  national  and  international  levels,  we 
have  imdeiltaken  significant  educational  and 
creative  prt)Ject8  of  our  own,  have  organized 
several  mador  rallies  on  behalf  of  the  op- 
pressed Jews  of  Ethiopia,  and  are  actively 
involved  in  the  campaign  to  help  and  sup- 
port Soviet  Jewry.  In  short,  we  are  on  our 
way. 

It  is  with  this  sense  of  purpose  that  we 
have  committed  ourselves  to  providing  the 
necessary  continuity  for  our  parents'  work 
of  the  past  thirty-seven  years.  Thus,  Just  as 
we  stood  together  with  them  at  the  World 
Gathering  last  June,  we  shaU  actively  par- 
ticipate in  next  year's  American  Gathering 
of  Jewish  Holocaust  Survivors  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C,  ^d  together  with  our  parents,  we 
shall  entire  the  peri>etuation  of  the 
memory  olthe  Holocaust  and  its  Six  Million 
victims. 

As  we  eihbark  on  this  new  Joint  endeavor, 
I  would  111  e  to  reflect  briefly  on  what  I  per- 
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ceive  to  be  our  siJecial  role.  We  believe  that 
as  the  children  9f  Holocaust  survivors,  we 
are  privileged  to  have  been  bom  with  a 
imique  Identity.  [  We  were  given  life  and 
placed  on  earth  with  a  solemn  responsibil- 
ity. Our  parents  survived  the  greatest  cata- 
clysm In  history  to  bear  witness.  We,  In 
turn,  must  be  th«lr  attestors.  Our  task  Is  to 
remind  the  world  of  the  Holocaust  in  order 
to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

As  a  result,  we  (lo  not  have  the  right  to  be 
exclusively  retronective  or  introspective,  to 
concentrate  solev  on  the  past  or  on  our- 
selves. To  be  su^,  the  commemoration  of 
the  Holocaust  mijst  always  be  at  the  core  of 
our  activities.  We  may  not,  however,  at  any 
time  neglect  the  present  or  ignore  our  re- 
sponsibility to  the  Uving. 

Especially  in  the  aftermath  of  Auachwitz, 
Treblinka  and  Bvgen-Belsen.  every  Jew  has 
an  obligation  to  i^ntif  y  completely  with  all 
Jews,  and.  through  the  Jewish  people,  with 
himianlty.  ESghtj^-eight  years  ago,  the  great 
Zionist  thinker  eoid  theoretician,  Ahad  Ha- 
Am.  wrote  that  true  Hibbat  Zion,  true  love 
of  Zion  "stands  for  a  Judaism  which  shall 
have  as  its  focal  point  the  ideal  of  our  na- 
tion's unity,  its  tenascence,  and  its  free  de- 
velopment throuigh  the  expression  of  uni- 
versal human  values  In  the  terms  of  Its  own 
distinctive  spirit.''  This  Is  the  fundamental 
principle  by  whidh  we,  the  children  of  Holo- 
caust survivors,  seek  to  remember  our  past 
and  to  forge  our  future. 

As  the  heirs  ol  the  Six  Million  Jews  who 
perished  during  the  Holocaust,  every  facet 
of  the  Jewish  existence  must  be  an  Intregral 
part  of  our  collective  being.  Thus,  we  must 
preserve  and  st^ngthen  our  cultural  and 
ideological  herlt^e.  Just  as  we  must,  with 
equal  fervor,  flint  the  forces  of  anti-Semi- 
tism and  other  forms  of  racial  hatred  which 
seek  to  destroy  vm. 

Because  of  oil-  parents'  experiences,  we 
know  Uiat  the  ultimate  consequence  of  si- 
lence and  apath&r  was  embodied  forever  in 
the  flames  of  Auschwitz  and  the  mass- 
graves  of  Bergen-Belsen.  As  a  group,  we  con- 
stitute a  moral  force  whose  voice  can  have 
an  Impact  on  ntankind.  We  must— and  we 
shall— raise  this  voice  on  behalf  of  all,  Jews 
and  non-Jews  alike,  who  suffer  from  dis- 
crimination, persecution  and  oppression 
anywhere  in  thej  world.  We,  whose  roots  are 
embedded  in  ashes,  shall  never  forget  that 
above  all  else,  fre  are  our  brothers'  keep- 
ers.* 
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IS  CAUSED  BY  THE 


HON.  RdBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxmois 

IN  THE  HOUl  IE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^y,  June  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEUj.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  former 
cabinet-level  official  in  the  Communist 
government  of  Vietnam  has  recently 
stated  that  her  country  is  worse  off 
today  medical  y  and  nutritionally  than 
it  was  2  years  ago.  She  blames  this  ter- 
rible conditioi  1  not  on  the  war,  but  on 
the  "misman  Lgement,  rigid  doctrine, 
disastrous  planning,  and  Communist 
hostility  to  bourgeois  technicians" 
that  have  mai-ked  the  current  govern- 
ment's policie  i. 
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Vietnam  is  in  terrible  shape  today. 
Its  people  are  suffering  more  than 
they  ever  have.  Yet  those  in  the 
United  States  who  welcomed  the  victo- 
ry of  the  Communists  and  who  told  us 
a  Communist  victory  would  be  good 
for  the  people  of  Vietnam  remain 
silent.  Their  efforts  helped  to  con- 
demn an  entire  people  to  unimagina- 
ble conditions  of  terror,  slavery,  star- 
vation, and  genocide.  They  should  be 
reminded  of  this  fact. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "In  Vietnam,  an  Ex-Aide 
Speaks  Out"  from  the  New  York 
Times,  Thursday,  Jime  10, 1982. 

Im  Vietnam,  am  Ex- Aide  Speaks  Out 
(By  Colin  Campbell) 

Ho  Chi  Minh  City,  Viftkam.— Dr.  Quong 
Quynh  Hoa,  who  says  she  is  Vietnam's  only 
Communist-era  Cabinet  Minister  to  resign, 
runs  a  research  center  at  Ho  Chi  Minh 
City's  Prediatric  Hospital  2. 

She  says  Vietnam  is  worse  off  now  medi- 
cally and  nutritionally  than  it  was  two  years 
ago,  when  rice  harvests  were  poorer  than 
last  year's. 

The  reasons  for  such  difficulties,  she  says, 
have  at  least  as  much  to  do  with  misman- 
agement, rigid  doctrine,  disastrous  plEuining 
and  Communist  hostility  to  bourgeois  tech- 
nicians, administrators,  farmers  and  others 
as  they  have  to  do  with  decades  of  destruc- 
tive war. 

Politically  and  economically,  she  said  in 
an  interview  earlier  this  month,  Vietnam  is 
"feudal"— "a  gerontocracy"  and  "a  failure." 

20  YEARS  IN  PARTY  LEADERSHIP 

Dr.  Hoa  offers  such  outepoken  criticism 
from  a  better  vantage  point  than  most  Viet- 
namese. A  high-ranking  Communist  Party 
member  from  1959  to  1979,  she  was  Health 
Minister  in  South  Vietnam's  Provisional 
Revolutionary  Government  from  1969  to 
1976. 

Taking  some  visitors  on  a  brief  tour  of  her 
research  center  before  sitting  down  and 
talking  of  politics.  Dr.  Hoa  showed  them  a 
3-year-old  girl  who  weighed  only  nine  and  a 
half  pounds.  The  child  slowly  scratched  her 
arms  and  back.  Dr.  Hoa  said  the  girl  under- 
stood what  was  said  to  her. 

Like  8  percent  of  all  the  children  in  Pedi- 
atric Hospital  2,  Dr.  Hoa  said,  the  girl  is  suf- 
fering from  malnutrition. 

Like  45  percent  of  the  hospital's  patients. 
Dr.  Hoa  said,  the  child  is  the  off-spring  of 
party  members.  Less  than  2  percent  of  the 
population  are  in  the  party. 

CHILDREN  WITH  MALNUTRITION 

Dr.  Hoa  said  28  percent  of  the  27,000 
young  children  who  live  in  day-care  centers 
in  Ho  Minh  City  suffered  from  malnutri- 
tion. 

Malnutrition  and  the  abandonment  of 
children  have  become  increasing  problems 
over  the  last  year  and  a  half,  she  added. 
Some  of  the  worst  cases  are  returnees  from 
the  Government's  New  Ek;onomic  Zone, 
where  many  city  dwellers  were  sent  to 
l)ecome  farmers,  according  to  Dr.  Hoa. 

In  her  office.  Dr.  Hoa  turned  to  autobiog- 
raphy. She  said  her  father  had  been  "a 
teacher  of  revolutionaries."  She  studied 
medicine  at  the  University  of  Paris,  she 
said.  She  came  home  to  Saigon  in  1954  with 
a  belief  in  "liberty,  justice  and  equality." 

She  said  her  'Western  attitudes"  had  pro- 
voked much  criticism  when  she  Joined  the 
Vietnamese  Communists  in  1959  and  when 
she  Joined  the  guerrillas  in  the  Jungle  in 
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1968.  But  they  accepted  her  as  a  revolution- 
ary, she  said.  She  added,  however,  that 
many  of  her  friends  were  narrow-minded 
and  did  not  understand  her. 

A  GREAT  MILITART  POWER 

After  the  war,  a  Communist  official  told 
her  that  Vietnam  had  become  one  of  the 
world's  great  military  powers.  Dr.  Hoa  re- 
called that  she  had  asked  what  good  that 
prowess  would  do.  She  said  the  Vietnamese 
people  were  ready  to  rest  after  so  much  war. 

Instead  of  trying  to  feed  the  country 
through  developing  its  agriculture,  she  said, 
the  leaders  decided  to  go  all  out  for  heavy 
industry.  In  her  opinion,  it  was  the  wrong 
choice,  "another  mirage"  like  military 
power. 

"The  hope  is  that  the  Vietnamese  are  a 
very  practical  people,  and  that  moving  from 
faUure  to  failure  they  will  finally  learn  the 
lesson,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Hoa  was  asked  where  she  felt  Vietnam 
had  failed— In  industry,  housing,  the  econo- 
my, security  or  some  other  area.  "Every- 
thing," she  replied. 

NORTH  AND  SOUTH  STILL  DIVIDED 

The  north,  she  said,  has  not  merged  suc- 
cessfully with  the  south.  As  an  example,  she 
cited  the  officials  of  the  old  American- 
backed  regime  in  the  south  who  had  wanted 
to  stay  on  and  take  part  in  the  new  order. 
She  said  they  had  been  rejected  by  the 
northerners  for  political  reasons. 

Originally,  she  said,  the  south  was  viewed 
as  part  of  an  'unllberated  "  Vietnam.  Ulti- 
mately, she  said,  the  south  was  forced  by 
the  north  to  see  itself  as  different. 

How  long,  she  was  asked,  would  It  take  the 
north  to  absorb  the  south?  "It  Will  take 
more  than  two  generations,  and  at  the 
present  rate  it  will  take  much  more  than 
two  generations,"  she  said. 

Dr.  Hoa,  a  southerner,  said  Communist  of- 
ficials from  the  north  still  resent  the  ad- 
vancement of  educated  southerners.  She 
said  the  Communist  debate  over  the  possi- 
ble advancement  of  former  enemies  was  still 
in  progress.  Northerners,  on  the  other  hand 
demEuid  privileges  regardless  of  their  com- 
petence, she  added. 

Dr.  Hoa  said  she  had  been  allowed  the  un- 
usual liberty  to  speak  her  mind  to  Western 
journalists  because  she  was  a  former  Minis- 
ter.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MONSIGNOR 
CLEMENT  H.  KERN 


HON.  JAMES  J.  BLANCHARD 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  BLANCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Friday.  June  18,  1982,  more  than  1,000 
people  win  attend  a  testimonial  dinner 
at  Cobo  Hall  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  honor- 
ing Monsignor  Clement  H.  Kern.  I  rise 
today,  along  with  my  colleagues  Wil- 
liam Ford,  John  Dingell,  John  Con- 
TERS,  William  Broobitield,  George 
Crockett.  Jr..  William  Brodheao. 
Dale  Kildee,  and  Dennis  Hertel  to 
pay  tribute  to  Monsignor  Kern  on  this 
occasion  marking  his  75th  birthday 
and  golden  anniversary  as  a  priest. 

Monsignor  Kern  would  scoff  at 
heady  tributes  to  his  more  than  30 
years  of  service  as  pastor  of  Most  Holy 
Trinity  Church  in  Detroit's  inner  city. 
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He  is  a  man  who  never  sought  atten- 
tion for  himself  or  his  work— but 
found  it  regardless.  His  reputation  as  a 
man  of  God,  and  a  man  of  the  people, 
has  spread  far  beyond  parameters  of 
his  parish. 

Bom  in  Adrian,  Mich.,  of  German- 
American  parents  in  1907.  Monsignor 
Kern  inherited  an  Irish  parish  in  an 
area  of  the  city  known  as  "Corktown." 
As  his  parish  grew,  so  did  his  reputa- 
tion. 

Prom  his  father,  an  autoworker  and 
one  of  the  first  union  stewards  of  the 
Old  Oakland  Motor  Car  Co.  in  Pontiac, 
Monsignor  Kern  developed  a  compa- 
sion  for  workers  which  served  him  weU 
in  later  years.  Throughout  his  life  he 
has  fought  the  causes  of  laboring 
I>eople,  many  times  himself  marching 
in  picket  lines. 

In  1943,  he  established  the  first  med- 
ical clinic  in  Detroit.  He  opened  homes 
for  the  aged  and  indigent  and  began  a 
weekly  legal  clinic  for  those  who  could 
not  afford  a  lawyer.  Social  workers 
were  made  available  at  the  rectory  to 
counsel  people  who  needed  assistance. 

As  his  parish  changed  from  predom- 
inantly Irish  to  Hispanic,  Monsignor 
Kern  learned  to  speak  Spanish  fluent- 
ly so  he  could  better  minister  to  the 
needs  of  his  new  parishioners.  As  a 
strong  believer  in  education,  Monsi- 
gnor Kern  established  Corktown  Col- 
lege for  adult  education  and  a  parish 
school.  When  he  wanted  money  to  es- 
tablish a  scholarship  fund,  for  needy 
youngsters,  Monsignor  Kern  quietly 
rallied  some  of  the  city's  most  promi- 
nent business  and  industrial  leaders  to 
the  cause. 

Much  of  Monsignor  Kern's  work  will 
probably  go  unheralded,  known  only 
to  those  men  and  women  who  over  the 
years  found  him  at  their  sides  when 
they  needed  him.  He  probably  prefers 
it  that  way. 

In  1977,  Monsignor  Kern  retired  as 
pastor  of  Most  Holy  Trinity  Church. 
But  he  will  never  be  retired  from  the 
hearts  of  all  those  who  have  ever 
known  him.  His  unselfish  and  dedicat- 
ed service  to  so  many  people  will  con- 
tinue to  serve  as  an  inspiration  for  our 
lives. 

I  ask  that  members  of  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  join  us  in 
this  tribute  to  a  gentle  man  who  has 
earned  our  lasting  respect  and  affec- 
tion.* 


BUILDING  AMERICA  TOGETHER: 
GEORGIA  VOICE  OP  DEMOCRA- 
CY WINNER 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased— and  proud— to  announce  that 
Robert  Burke,  of  Griffin.  Ga..  is  the 
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winner  of  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars'  "Voice  of  Democracy"  essay 
contest  for  Georgia.  This  year's  theme 
was  "Building  America  Together,"  and 
Robert,  who  Just  graduated  from  Grif- 
fin High  School,  has  written  an  excel- 
lent essay  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  colleagues: 

Bunoni  G  Amkrica  Tooxthkr 

It  ia  azty  day  in  my  town.  As  I  walk  down 
the  street.  I  am  reminded  of  bow  I  must 
work  and  cooperate  with  my  fellow  country- 
men to  keep  the  securities  and  the  freedom 
of  my  country.  Walk  with  me  please  and  let 
me  reflect  my  feelings  on  Building  America 
Together. 

We  pass  a  music  shop  early  in  the  morn- 
ing. Inside  the  owner  is  preparing  to  open. 
It  Is  hia  store  and  he  runs  it  as  he  sees  fit. 
All  of  the  responsibilities  are  his.  He  stocks 
the  store  and  If  he  wishes  to  reduce  the 
price  of  his  merchandise  to  deal  with  his 
competitors,  he  may  do  so.  He  experiences 
freedom  of  ownership  but  he  needs  you  and 
me.  Without  other  Americans  like  us  to  buy 
his  products  and  to  help  him  make  a  profit, 
his  business  would  not  prosper.  Together  we 
build  the  free  enterprise  system. 

As  we  walk  on  we  see  a  sign  asking  for 
support  of  a  certain  iwlitical  candidate  in  an 
upcoming  election.  He  represents  one  party 
as  his  opponent  represents  another.  They 
will  campaign  against  each  other  and  the 
citlxena  of  the  city  will  vote  to  choose  which 
one  shall  hold  office.  As  Americans  we  must 
fulfill  the  commitment  to  one  man— one 
vote.  We  must  ensure  oiirselves  that  when 
we  choose  who  is  to  govern  our  country, 
that  they  will  represent  us,  be  responsive  to 
us  and  assure  us  that  ours  will  remain  a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people  and  for  the  people. 

On  the  comer  is  a  row  of  newspaper 
boxes.  The  press  may  print  what  it  wishes 
as  long  as  it  is  not  libelous  or  false.  On  the 
Inside  page  there  are  editorials  and  letters 
to  the  editor,  where  individual  citizens  may 
express  their  feelings  and  advocate  actions 
or  attitudes.  I  enjoy  writing  short  stories 
and  poems.  Tou  may  write  songs.  I  would 
not  want  anyone  to  infringe  upon  our  rights 
of  free  expression  and  together  we  must 
prevent  any  who  would  attempt  to  do  so. 

Across  the  street  we  see  a  church.  This  is 
one  of  many  in  my  town.  People  go  to  wor- 
ship and  have  fellowship  here.  If  their  be- 
liefs differ  from  that  of  one  church  they 
may  seek  another.  My  religion  is  mine.  My 
nel^bor  has  his.  Together  we  enjoy  free- 
dom of  religion  and  we  wlU  fight  side  by  side 
to  preserve  the  right  to  worship  as  we 
please. 

In  the  distance  we  can  see  a  large  sign 
standing  on  the  sidewalk.  As  I  approach  the 
sign.  I  can  see  that  painted  upon  it  is  a 
mock  thermometer.  The  thermometer  has 
almost  risen  to  the  top.  it  measures  the 
amount  of  money  contributed  by  citizens  of 
my  town  to  the  United  Fund  Drive  .  .  . 
People  helping  people.  We  should  foster 
this  brotherhood  example  set  by  our  fellow 
countrymen.  We  realize  that  our  nation  is 
only  as  strong  as  its  least  fortunate  citizen. 
As  we  turn  the  comer,  we  can  see  our 
public  high  school.  My  education  is  free 
here.  I  don't  pay  a  direct  cent.  I  could  come 
from  any  social  class,  any  religious  or  ethnic 
background  and  still  get  an  education.  We 
must  continue  to  build  a  strong  educational 
system  for  here  are  learned  the  values,  the 
facts,  here  are  learned  and  developed  the 
■kills  and  talents  upon  which  each  Ameri- 
can's life  and  livelihood  will  depend. 
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At  the  end  of  my  road  we  see  the  ceme- 
tery. In  the  (enter  garden  is  a  large  memori- 
al to  all  the  aien  and  women  from  our  town 
who  fought  fend  died  to  gain  and  preserve 
my  freedoms.  I  am  humbled  when  I  think  of 
my  forefathers  racing  through  the  fields  of 
Yorktown,  ctawling  on  the  beaches  of  Nor- 
mandy, shivering  in  the  foxholes  in  the  Ar- 
gonne  Foresl  and  inching  through  the  Jun- 
gles of  Vieti^un.  We  must  rebuild  our  com- 
mitment to  |hese  men  and  to  our  children, 
to  defend  a4  whatever  cost,  the  principles 
and  the  coudtry  for  which  these  brave  men 
lived  and  forjwhich  they  died. 

My  town  iS  not  unique.  It  is  any  town  in 
America  and  it  represents  the  institutions 
which  our  people  have  built  and  are  build- 
ing together!  As  a  teenager  I  must  continue 
building  my  country;  I  must  strengthen  the 
freedoms  which  I  appreciate;  I  must  fulfill 
its  responsiUlities  which  I  will  bear,  and  I 
must  perpetuate  its  heritage  for  all  the  chil- 
dren in  the  towns  of  America.  But  I  need 
you.  Won't  iibu  Join  me?* 
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STAT  LIS  REPORT  ON  OIL 
INVENTORIES 


HON.  WILLIAM  E.  DANNEMEYER 

iOP  CALirORNIA 
OUSE  or  REFRESENTATrVES 
nesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAKNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  current  events  in  the  Middle  East 
have  comtained  with  news  reports  of  a 
drawdown  iof  private  petroleimi  prod- 
uct invent«|ries  at  the  refiner  level  and 
spot  shorttges  at  the  jobber/wholesale 
level  to  generate  concern  about  the 
vulnerability  of  the  United  States  to 
another  oU  supply  disruption.  There 
are  even  [those  who  are  comparing 
today's  cuirent  situation  to  the  emerg- 
ing days  of  the  1979  oil  crisis  and  the 
gasoline  llAes  which  later  developed. 

All  of  ui,  especially  national  policy- 
makers, siiould  be  Interested  in  this 
subject.  CIdm  analysis  and  reflection 
are  the  otder  of  the  day,  not  public 
panic.  Th#  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commercd.  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Syntmtic  Fuels,  held  a  hearing  on 
oU  hiventqries  on  June  9,  1982.  For  the 
benefit  of  imy  colleagues  in  examining 
this  subjc|ct,  I  am  asking  that  three 
documents  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
They  are  my  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Washington  Post  of  June  10,  1982,  an 
article  on  the  hearing  from  Energy 
User  NewA.  and  a  question-and-answer 
summary  Iof  the  hearing  prepared  by 
the  minoiity  staff  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I 

I  hope  this  information  wUl  help  to 
allay  the  I  fears  of  those  who  feel  we 
may  be  n^aded  down  the  same  road 
once  agafti.  We  must  not  be  compla- 


cent, butj  neither  can  we  afford 
overreact  to  recent  developments. 
The  art  cles  follow: 


i8A, 


to 


Congress  or  tot  Uwited  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  10,  1982. 
The  Editor, 
The  Washington  P  oat, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Editor:  I  am  somewhat  disturbed  by 
the  tone  and  content  of  an  article  in  this 
morning's  Post  under  the  headline,  "Energy 
Official  Warns  of  Oil  Supply  Crunch."  The 
story  was  reporte^y  based  upon  a  hearing 
held  yesterday  by  the  House  Energy  and 
Commerce  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels.  I  was  the  most  senior  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee  present  for 
the  hearing.  I 

The  picture  painted  by  the  article  might 
very  well  convey  the  wrong  impression  to 
your  readers.  No  ^ne  wants  to  return  to  the 
long  gasoline  station  lines  which  prevailed 
after  the  Iranian  crisis  in  1979.  However, 
before  we  set  off  $  possible  public  panic  it  is 
important  to  evaluate  the  changes  in  the 
demand  for  petroleum  brought  about  by 
price-induced  conservation.  I  am  particular- 
ly concerned  about  suggestions  that  we  are 
headed  for  a  situation  similar  to  that  which 
prevailed  in  1971-79.  In  light  of  current 
events  in  the  Midflle  East,  such  comparisons 
as  those  made  by  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service  study  quoted  in  the  Poet  arti- 
cle must  be  closely  scrutinized. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  Is  that  the  energy 
situation  today  Isimuch  different,  and  much 
improved,  from  t^at  of  1978-79.  For  exam- 
ple, our  economy  is  less  energy  intensive 
than  it  once  was.  even  in  the  recent  past. 
Last  year,  gross  Rational  product  increased 
by  about  2  percent  while  total  energy  con- 
sumption fell  2.^  percent  and  petroleum 
consumption  fell  by  6  percent.  In  1978,  our 
energy  consumption  per  constant  dollar  of 
GNP  was  54.4001  Btu.  In  1979,  the  same 
figure  was  53,200  Btu  while  the  1981  aver- 
age was  down  to  49.000  Btu. 

Comparing  198>  to  1978-79  is  also  inaccu- 
rate when  the  qiijEstion  turns  to  oil  Imports. 
The  article  mentioned  a  possible  increase  of 
oil  imports  to  4.3  million  barrels  per  day  as 
opposed  to  a  2.8  million  barrel  per  day  aver- 
age for  the  first  five  months  of  1982.  Even  if 
we  move  up  to  4.}  million  this  is  almost  half 
of  what  we  imported  in  1979  when  the 
figure  was  8.46  million  barrels  of  Imported 
oil  per  day.  I 

It  is  indeed  tn»e  that  the  private  invento- 
ries of  petroleum  products  such  as  motor 
gasoline,  distillates,  and  residual  fuel  oil 
have  been  drawti  down  over  the  past  six 
months.  However,  the  stocks  of  crude  oil 
have  remained  relatively  stable  within  the 
average  range  based  on  historical  data  and 
well  above  the  'talnlmum  operating  inven- 
tory" level.  In  addition,  refineries  operated 
at  only  69  percent  of  capacity  during  the 
week  of  Nov.  28,  1982.  This  means  that 
when  the  demand  for  petroleum  products 
increases,  as  it  ^Irill  for  motor  gasoline  this 
summer  and  as  It  will  for  heating  oil  this 
winter,  we  have  Iboth  the  crude  oil  and  the 
unused  refinery  capacity  to  keep  adequate 
supplies  available  to  the  public.  This  is 
hardly  an  oil  sui]f>ly  crunch. 

There  have  been  some  allocation  problems 
between  refiners  and  jobbers  in  the  oil  in- 
dustry. Some  Jobbers  have  been  receiving  a 
percentage  of  wbat  they  would  normally  re- 
ceive or  some  other  system  of  restricting  de- 
liveries. At  first  glance  one  might  interpret 
this  phenomenon  as  confirmation  of  the 
drift  towards  aj  shortage.  This  conclusion 
does  not  hold  up  under  further  analysis. 
Jobbers,  who  adt  as  wholesalers  in  the  dis- 
tribution chain,  isaw  prices  falling  earlier  in 
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the  year.  The  spot  market  price  fell  below 
the  contract  price.  Some  Jobbers  moved  to 
the  spot  market  and  away  from  their  con- 
tract suppliers.  They  drew  down  their  stocks 
on  the  expectation  that  the  price  would  con- 
tinue to  faU.  When  this  did  not  occur,  and 
the  price  began  to  turn  up  in  late  April- 
early  May,  Jobbers  moved  back  to  the  con- 
tract refiners  to  build  up  their  stocks  before 
the  prices  rose  any  further.  It  was  this 
sudden  rush  to  the  refiners,  after  months  of 
slack  demand,  which  put  a  squeeze  on  the 
ability  of  refiners  to  fully  meet  the  demands 
of  Jobbers.  It  is  at  this  level  that  some 
shortages  have  appeared.  This  has  not,  and 
barring  unknown  events  will  not,  result  in 
shortages  at  the  retail  level  because  there 
are  sufficient  stocks  at  the  wholesale  and 
retail  levels  to  take  up  the  slack. 

All  of  this  is  not  to  say  that  we  should  not 
continue  to  monitor  the  Inventory  levels 
and  the  political  situation  in  the  Middle 
East.  It  is  to  suggest  that  we  approach  the 
situation  without  creating  undue  public  con- 
sternation and  panic.  If  we  are  serious  about 
reducing  our  imports  of  crude  oil,  we  would 
decontrol  the  price  of  natural  gas.  One  anal- 
ysis suggesU  full  decontrol  would  back  out 
2.83  million  barrels  of  oil  per  day.  Our  crude 
oil  imports  are  presently  at  2.9  million  bar- 
rels per  day. 

I  appreciate  having  this  opportunity  to 
present  an  alternative  report  of  yesterday's 
hearing. 

Very  truly  yours, 

WlIXIAlf  E.  Dannemeter, 

Member  of  Congress. 

tProm  the  Energy  User  News.  June  14, 

1982] 

Low  On,  Inventories  Spark  Debate  at 

House  Hearing 

(By  Andrew  R.  Stephens) 

Washington.— Rep.  Richard  L  Ottinger 
(D-N.Y.)  charged  last  week  that  oil  product 
inventories  are  dangerously  low  a  result  of  a 
deliberate  attempt  by  oil  companies  to  drive 
up  prices,  but  oil  Industry  officials  and  some 
legislators  said  the  low  Inventories  are 
simply  a  rational  response  to  slack  demand 
and  maintained  that  there  is  no  danger  of  a 
shortage. 

At  a  hearing  by  the  House  fossil  fuels  sub- 
committee, Ottinger  and  subcommittee 
chairman  Philip  R.  Sharp  (D-Ind.)  ex- 
pressed concern  that  the  renewed  violence 
in  the  Mideast  could  lead  to  serious  oil 
shortages  in  the  United  States  due  to  low 
produce  stocks. 

But  Rep.  William  E.  Dannemeyer  (R- 
Calif.)  called  the  shortage  predictions  "non- 
sense, and  unduly  inflammatory." 

"Don't  be  Chicken  Little,"  Dannemeyer 
told  Sharp.  "The  sky  has  one  or  two  clouds, 
but  it  is  not  falling." 

Dannemeyer  and  other  legislators- 
backed  up  by  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  and  the  oil  industry— said 
that  oil  product  inventories  are  lower  now 
than  they  were  last  year  but  are  adequate 
for  current  demand. 

In  addition,  they  said,  crude  oil  stocks  are 
at  normal  levels  and  refineries  are  operating 
way  below  capacity,  so  refineries  have  the 
ability  to  meet  an  increase  in  demand. 

Charles  J.  DiBona,  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Petroleum  Institute,  said  that  crude  oil 
stocks  at  the  end  of  May  constituted  about 
31  days  of  supply. 

Over  the  past  7  years,  he  said,  crude 
stocks  at  the  end  of  May  have  ranged  be- 
tween 22  and  33  days  of  supply. 

Distillate  stocks  are  down  slightly,  DIBona 
said,  equaling  40  days  of  supply  at  the  end 
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of  May,  compared  to  a  range  over  the  past  7 
years  of  41  days  to  72  days.  Stock  levels  vary 
In  different  parts  of  the  nation  (see  May  24, 
EUN,  page  3). 

J.  Erich  Evered,  administrator  of  the 
Energy  Department's  Energy  Information 
Administration,  predicted  that  distillate 
stock  levels  will  increase  as  refinery  utiliza- 
tion increases  to  meet  summer  gasoline 
demand. 

comparison  debdnked 

Ottinger  complained  that  distillate  and 
gasoline  stocks  are  below  the  "minimum  op- 
erating level,"  but  Republican  staff  mem- 
bers of  the  House  energy  committee  noted 
that  the  National  Petroleum  Council  estab- 
lished that  level  based  on  1977  and  1978 
data  and  has  not  updated  it. 

"It  makes  no  sense  to  compare  1982  inven- 
tories of  petroleum  products  held  by  refin- 
ers with  1977  demand,"  they  concluded  in  a 
memorandum  to  members  of  Shaip's  fossil 
fuels  subcommittee. 

Robert  Thomhill,  senior  vice  president  of 
the  National  Oil  Jobbers  Council,  said  that 
current  consumption  of  distillate  fuel  and 
gasoline  is  about  20  percent  lower  than  the 
levels  that  were  used  to  calculate  the  "mini- 
mum operation  level." 

With  oU  prices  and  demand  declining 
while  interest  rates  remain  high,  oil  firms 
can  "maximize  profiUbility  by  selling  off 
higher-cost  inventories,  even  at  a  loss,  and 
waiting  to  replenish  stocks  at  lower  price 
levels,"  Evered  said. 

Most  oil  marketers  have  to  pay  18.5  per- 
cent interest  rates  to  borrow  money,  result- 
ing in  interest  costs  of  1.5  to  2  cents  per 
gallon  per  month  to  store  oil  products, 
Thomhill  said. 

With  oU  prices  now  firming  up  or  increas- 
ing. Evered  said,  "refiners  have  an  incentive 
to  rebuild  stocks  to  take  advantage  of  the 
relatively  low  market  prices  which  currently 
prevail  before  they  rise  further." 

The  Department  of  Energy  should  be 
given  the  authority  to  set  minimum  invento- 
ry levels,  Ottinger  said,  adding  he  will  intro- 
duce legislation  to  create  a  federal  corpora- 
tion to  buy  and  seU  oil  products  "in  a  coun- 
tercyclical fashion  to  the  industry  actions," 
building  inventories  during  gluts  and  releas- 
ing them  during  shortages. 

"Any  attempt  by  the  government  to  regu- 
late stock  buildups  or  drawdowns  will  only 
result  in  inefficiency  and  greater  cost  to  the 
refiner  and  ultimately  the  consumer."  re- 
sponded John  Dee  Roper,  executive  vice 
president  of  Koch  Refining  Co. 

The  Coalition  of  Northeastern  Oovemors 
recently  wrote  to  Energy  Secretary  James 
B.  Edwards  about  low  inventories  of  distil- 
late oU,  asking  what  the  department  would 
do  about  the  situation. 

The  letter  "is  being  reviewed"  and  will  be 
answered  soon,  an  Eklwards  spokeswoman 
said. 

Memorandum  to:  Minority  Members.  Sub- 
committee   on    Fossil    and    Synthetic 
Fuels. 
From:  Michael  Boland  and  Linda  Stuntz.  as- 
sociate minority  counsel. 
Re:  U.S.  Private  petroleum  inventories. 

On  June  9.  1982,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  conducted  a 
hearing  on  the  status  of  U.S.  private  petro- 
leum inventori«i. 

The  following  questions  and  answers  re- 
flect the  testimony  received  at  the  Subcom- 
mittee's hearing. 

QuestioTL  Is  a  gasoline,  diesel  fuel  or  heat- 
ing oil  shortage  Just  around  the  comer? 

Answer.  No.  Inventories  of  gasoline  and 
distillate  fuel  oil  are  low  by  historical  meas- 
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ures.  but  cmde  oil  stocks  are  high.  Plenty  of 
excess  refining  capacity  is  available  to 
produce  more  petroleum  products  if  de- 
manded, therefore,  there  should  be  no 
shortages  of  gasoline  or  heating  oil  unless 
there  is  a  major  supply  disruption. 

Question.  When  the  economy  recovers, 
will  there  be  sufficient  sources  of  petroleum 
and  of  petroleum  products  to  "fuel  the  re- 
covery"? 

Answer.  Yes.  It  is  tme  that  when  the 
economy  recovers  we  will  need  more  energy. 
And  since  oil  Imports  are  our  marginal 
supply  of  oil,  we  will  import  more  than  we 
are  presently.  But  not  to  the  same  extent 
that  we  did  in  1981  or  1980  or  1979.  The  im- 
provements made  In  energy  efficiency  and 
the  continuing  over-supply  of  crude  on 
world  markets  make  the  current  situation 
fairly  calm. 

The  amount  of  energy  necessary  to 
produce  a  unit  of  ONP  has  been  declining  as 
real  energy  conservation  in  Industry,  auto- 
mobiles, homes,  etc.  has  risen  as  a  result  of 
higher  prices. 

Quettion.— Wholesalers,  or  Jobbers,  of  pe- 
troleum products  testified  that  they  were 
put  on  allocation  by  refiners  in  recent 
weeks,  instead  of  being  suppUed  with  100% 
of  their  demands. 

1.  Is  this  a  precursor  to  consumer  short- 
ages? 

2.  Are  refiners  discriminating  against  Job- 
bers in  favor,  for  example,  of  retaO  outlets 
which  they  own  and  operate  themselves? 

Answer.  1.  No.  According  to  the  witnewes 
at  the  hearing,  the  market  is  adjusting  to  a 
tum-around  in  price  and  demand  expecta- 
tions. The  difficulties  experienced  by  some 
Jobbers  in  obtaining  a  given  supply  volume 
Is  expected  to  be  worked  out  by  the  market 
without  resulting  in  supply  shortage  to  end- 
users. 

2.  Certain  discriminatory  practices  may 
well  be  occurring  but  would  require  investi- 
gatory research  which  was  not  presented  at 
the  hearing. 

In  more  general  terms,  changes  in  the 
market  are  likely  the  dominant  reasons  Job- 
berp  are  having  supply  and  economic  diffi- 
culties. 

Just  as  the  declining  market  for  petrole- 
um products  has  affected  the  profitability 
of  the  refining  sector  and  the  retail  sector, 
it  is  affecting  the  jobber  sector.  As  the 
demand  for  petroleum  products  continues 
to  decline,  the  Incentive  for  refiners  to  sell 
directly  to  retailers  Increases  in  the  hot>es  of 
ciMlturing  the  wholesalers'  margin  for  them- 
selves. The  market  may  be  squeeslng  haid- 
est  on  the  middleman  as  it  contracts. 

An  additional  explanation  is  as  follows: 
Jobbers,  who  act  as  wholesalers  in  the  dis- 
tribution chain,  saw  prices  falling  earlier  in 
the  year.  The  price  of  petroleum  products 
available  on  the  spot  market  fell  below  the 
price  of  products  available  from  major  refin- 
ers under  contracts.  Some  jobbers  moved  to 
the  spot  market  and  away  from  their  con- 
tract suppliers.  They  drew  down  their  stocks 
on  the  expectation  that  the  price  would  con- 
tinue to  fall.  When  this  did  not  occur,  and 
the  price  began  to  tum  up  in  late  April  and 
early  May,  Jobbers  moved  back  to  contract 
refiners  in  order  to  build  up  their  stocks 
before  the  price  rose  any  further.  It  was 
this  sudden  rush  to  the  refiners,  after 
months  of  slack  demand,  which  put  a 
squeeze  on  the  ability  of  refiners  to  fully 
meet  the  demands  of  Jobbers.  It  is  at  this 
level  that  some  shortages  have  appeared. 
This  has  not,  and  barring  unknown  events, 
will  not  result  in  shortages  at  the  retail 
level  because  there  are  sufficient  stocks  at 
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the  wholesale  and  retaU  levels  to  take  up 
the  slack.* 


demcx:rac7,  land  reform, 
and  el  salvador 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 


or  nxniois 

m  THK  HOUSE  or  RSPRESEirrATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been  much  written  and  said  about 
the  current  government  in  El  Salvador 
and  its  attitude  toward  land  reform. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  recently  of- 
fered its  opinions  of  what  has  been 
going  on  in  that  troubled  country  and 
I  think  all  our  Members  should  get  a 
chance  to  read  this  thoughtful  and  in- 
cisivc  ftiuklysis* 

At  this  point  I  insert  in  the  Record. 
"Democracy  When  It  Suits."  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Thurs- 
day, June  10.  1982. 

Democracy  Wheh  It  Sutts 
President  Reagan  wants  to  launch  a  new 
Crusade  for  Democracy  as  a  counterforce  to 
Soviet  imperialism.  We  suggest  he  start  in 
the  United  SUtes  Congress.  A  lively  move- 
ment Is  afoot  there  to  thwart  a  democratic 
experiment  in  El  Salvador  that  has  already 
given  substantial  support  to  the  principle 
Mr.  Reagan  is  espousing. 

As  everyone  knows.  El  Salvador  had  a 
popular  election  In  March.  The  turnout  was 
unexpectedly  large,  with  some  Salvadorans 
trudging  long  distances  and  braving  Com- 
munist bullets  to  exercise  their  franchise. 
But  in  the  opinion  of  some  U.S.  Congress- 
men, the  Salvadsmns  didn't  vote  for  the 
right  people.  They  leaned  very  heavily 
toward  law  and  order,  free  enterprise  candi- 
dates often  described  as  "right-wingers." 
And  these  elected  representatives  have  been 
tampering  with  socialist  economic  policies 
that  were  thnist  on  Salvador  by  the  Carter 
administration. 

The  centerpiece  of  that  program  was  a  so- 
called  "land  reform."  If  you  believe  Bob 
White,  the  Carter  ambassador  who 
crammed  this  policy  down  the  throats  of 
the  Salvadorans.  land  reform  was  the  only 
thing  that  saved  EI  Salvador  from  commu- 
nism. It  may  even  be  true  that  some  dra- 
matic policy  move  was  needed  to  show  ordi- 
nary Salvadorans  that  the  government  was 
friendly  to  their  Interests.  But  the  land 
reform— however  fine  in  theory— has  been  a 
mess  in  practice.  It  desperately  needs  alter- 
ation If  the  Salvadorans  are  to  repair  the 
enormous  damage  it  has  Inflicted  on  their 
agricultural  economy.  American  Democrats, 
however,  are  trying  to  block  U.S.  economic 
aid  to  El  Salvador  if  its  elected  representa- 
tives so  much  as  lay  a  finger  on  Bob  White's 
land  reform. 

There  is  a  colossal  arrogance  in  this,  as 
well  as  a  colossal  contempt  for  democratic 
processes.  A  group  of  Salvadoran  business 
leaders  who  have  been  visiting  the  U.S. 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Center  for  Inter- 
American  Relations  think  they  even  see 
contempt  for  the  Salvadoran  people  them- 
selves. One  of  the  ringleaders  of  the  con- 
gT«uional  campaign  against  El  Salvador, 
Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  of  Connecticut,  re- 
cently said  on  the  McNeil-Lehrer  Report 
that  Americans  don't  want  their  money 
spent  "in  a  rat  hole."  Eduardo  Menendez, 
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president  of  the  Salvadoran  Industrial  Asso- 
ciation, asl^  "How  would  you  like  to  have 
your  countly  described  as  a  rat  hole?" 

El  Salvadt>r.  of  course,  has  had  the  misfor- 
tune of  not  only  being  attacked  by  Fidel 
Castro's  guerrillas,  but  of  becoming  a  rag 
doll  to  be  f Aught  over  by  political  factions  in 
this  country-  Politicians  who  would  never 
have  dared  'advocate  seizure  of  farms,  banks 
and  trading  companies  in  the  U.S.  think 
such  takeoters  are  just  great  for  Salvador- 
ans. The  assumption  seems  to  be  that  Salva- 
dorans are  a  benighted  race  of  people  who 
must  experience  socialism  before  they  can 
evolve  to  something  better. 

In  truth.  Salvadoran  agriculture  was  not 
so  much  different  from  U.S.  agricxUture 
before  It  w$s  set  upon  by  the  U.S.  State  De- 
partment. There  were  Indeed  some  very 
large  farmi.  But  most  of  the  production  was 
from  mediiim-slzed  farms  and  they  were  for 
the  most  p»rt  highly  efficient.  A  lot  of  land 
was  worke4  by  tenant  farmers.  Just  as  was 
once  the  <jas€  in  the  U.S.  before  farmers 
began  to  z^gr^te  to  industry  or  accumulat- 
ed enough  ^pital  to  buy  their  own  farms. 

Indeed,  before  coming  under  attack  by 
Castro.  Salvador  was  experiencing  a  devel- 
opment pattern  not  much  different  from 
the  U.S.  of  an  earlier  era.  It  was  industrial- 
izing rapidly,  providing  jobs  for  rural  people 
and  developing  a  middle  class.  Its  business- 
men act  aad  talk  much  like  their  counter- 
parts in  the  United  States. 

The  eleciion  results  suggest  that  this  pat- 
tern was  Riuch  to  the  liking  of  Salvadorans. 
Since  the  flection,  the  touring  Salvadorans 
say  they  nave  noticed  a  decline  in  support 
for  the  gierrillas  in  the  hUls.  El  Salvador 
still  Is  a  Ivig  way  from  law  and  order,  but 
the  count^side  has  become  safer.  Giving 
people  a  v4te  has  done  in  El  Salvador  what 
it  does  in  other  democratic  lands;  it  provides 
government  with  a  legitimacy  it  can't 
achieve  any  other  way. 

In  other  words,  democracy  does  work,  just 
as  President  Reagan  said  in  his  speech  In 
Parllamenl.  But  now  the  newly  elected  gov- 


ernment wants  to  run  Its  own  country, 
changing  land  reform  under  the  highly 
plausible  -ationale  of  giving  land  owners 
and  tenai  ts  enough  assurance  about  the 
future  to  jlant  their  new  crops.  Affronted 
by  this  ch^ge  in  Washington-dictated  poli- 
cies. Senator  Dodd  and  his  followers  want  to 
write  off  ;he  country  as  a  rat  hole  and  in 
effect  tun  i  It  over  to  Castro.  A  fine  example 
to  the  world  of  American  trust  in  democra- 


cy.! 
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Mary  Estatlrook  was,  for  many 
years,  a  teach^  in  the  Munson  School, 
and  was  most  active  in  civic  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  Red  Cross,  the  Com- 
munity Club  of  Hempstead,  the  Ladies 
Auxiliary  of  the  Hempstead  American 
Legion,  and  ^he  Hofstra  University 
Alimmi  Association. 

Her  husband  served  as  mayor  of  the 
village  of  Hentpstead,  and  was  found- 
ing trustee  of  what  is  now  Hofstra 
University,  and  was  the  architect  for 
many  of  its  buildings. 

Throughout  her  life,  Mary  Esta- 
brook  maintaified  a  strong  interest  in 
education,  an^  in  working  with  and 
counseling  th^  youth  of  the  Hemp- 
stead commuiiity.  Through  her  active 
support,  Hofstra  University  estab- 
lished the  Oeprge  M.  Estabrook  Dis- 
tinguished Serjvlce  Award,  which  is  the 
most  coveted  recognition  an  alumnus 
of  Hofstra  can  achieve. 

Mary  Elstabrook  was  one  of  those 
who  believes  it  is  the  responsibility  of 
everyone  to  Bring  more  beauty  into 
the  world.  The  gardens  she  cultivated 
while  living  o^  Front  Street  in  Hemp- 
stead were  her  pride,  and  were  of 
prizewinning  Iquality,  being  awarded 
niunerous  priaes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  long  life  of  Mary 
Estabrook  provides  us  with  a  trtily  in- 
spiring example  of  community  involve- 
ment, dedicalion  to  helping  others, 
and  high  personal  standards  that 
should  serve  its  a  model  for  all  of  us. 
To  those  of  I  s  who  had  the  privilege 
of  enjoying  tie  friendship  of  this  re- 
niarkable  wor  lan,  her  life  and  charac- 
ter are  a  corstant  source  of  inspira- 
tion. Althoug  1  her  passing  has  left  an 
indelible  mart  of  sadness  on  all  who 
Itnew  her.  we  also  gain  solace  from  the 
remembrance iof  the  warmth  and  fond- 
ness she  af foiided  to  all  who  Itnew  her. 
My  wife  Barbara  and  I  offer  our  sin- 
cerest  sympa^iy  to  her  daughters  and 
grandchildrer 


TRIBUtrE  TO  MRS.  GEORGE  M. 
ESTABROOK 


FINANCIKG  REAL  GROWTH 


(ON  L  DORGAN 
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or  NORTH  DAKOTA 
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H^N.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 
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W  ednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  L  SNT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
deep  sad  ness  and  a  sense  of  great  per- 
sonal lois  that  I  rise  today  to  offer  a 
tribute  fto  a  wonderful  lady,  Mrs. 
George  M.  Estabrook,  who  recently 
passed  away  here  in  Washington.  D.C.. 
at  the  age  of  82. 

Mary  Estabrook  had  been  a  resident 
of  Hem]  (Stead.  N.Y.,  for  most  of  her 
life.  Sh(  and  her  husband  moved  to 
Long  Island  in  1912.  They  devoted 
much  0  their  lives  to  the  service  of 
the  com  nunlty  they  both  loved. 


Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  DORGAN  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  Reaganomics  has  demon- 
strated nothiyig  else,  it  has  shown  us 
that  cutting!  taxes  and  Government 
spending  is  not  alone  goint  to  solve  all 
the  economi<)  problems  that  beset  us. 
Government  ^ust  take  its  share  of  the 
blame.  But  t^ere  are  other  problems 
we  must  add^ss  as  well. 

One  of  those  problems  is  the  short- 
sightedness of  some  of  our  major  cor- 
porations. Where  Japanese  corpora- 
tions think  ih  the  long  term,  and  are 
willing  to  ride  out  some  marginal  years 
in  order  to  b:  ing  a  new  product  to  ma- 
turity, our  companies  tend  to  be  ob- 
sessed with   iqueezing  as  much  profit 
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as  possible  out  of  each  quarterly 
report.  Instead  of  nurturing  new  prod- 
ucts and  new  concepts,  they  turn  in- 
stead to  such  things  as  mergers  and 
tax  gimmicks  to  inject  "quick-fix" 
profits  into  their  balance  sheets. 

This  obsession  with  the  short-term  is 
related,  in  turn,  to  the  ways  corpora- 
tions in  the  two  countries  finance 
their  operations.  In  Japan,  so-called 
"Investment  banks"  provide  a  large 
share  of  the  financing  for  business 
ventures.  The  Japanese  call  such  cap- 
ital "patient  money"  because  the  in- 
vestment bankers  look  not  to  short- 
term  profits  but  to  the  long-term 
health  of  the  enterprise  in  question. 

Lacking  such  "patient  money,"  our 
corporations  are  luider  much  more 
pressure  to  produce  short-term  profits 
even  if  they  have  to  cannibalize  the 
future  to  do  so. 

I  am  not  sure  that  Japanese-style  in- 
vestment banks  would  work  in  our 
American  setting.  Nor  am  I  sure  that 
we  would  even  want  such  a  system. 
But  we  cannot  ignore  the  challenge 
the  Japanese  system  poses,  if  we  are  to 
keep  our  head  above  water  in  the 
highly  competitive  international  mar- 
ketplace. 

It  is  especially  clear  that  we  cannot 
continue  the  system  we  have  today,  in 
which  Congress  bails  out  losers  like 
Chrysler  without  giving  specific 
thought  to  the  financing  needs  of  to- 
morrow's winners. 

The  noted  MIT  economist,  Lester 
Thurow.  recently  discussed  the  subject 
of  investment  banks  in  remarlcs  to  a 
forum  here  in  Washington.  I  ask  that 
portions  of  Mr.  Thurows  remarks  be 
printed  below  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues: 

Investment  Banking 
(By  Lester  C.  Thurow) 

The  real  case  for  private  and  public  in- 
vestment banks  is  not  so  much  that  we  need 
them,  but  that  we  are  gradually  creating  an 
inefficient  system  of  congressional  invest- 
ment banking.  It  should  be  replaced  with  a 
more  efficient  and  overt  system  of  Invest- 
ment banking  that  organizes  a  sharing  of 
the  risks  without  the  political  pressures  of 
congressional  special  interest  groups. 

Think  of  recent  congressional  investment 
banking  actions.  Lockheed  and  Chrysler  are 
two  examples  of  congressional  investment 
banking  designed  to  bail  out  failing  compa- 
nies. The  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline  act 
was  an  example  of  congressional  investment 
banking  designed  to  get  a  large  project  un- 
derway. Whatever  you  think  about  the 
rights  and  wrongs  of  these  actions,  it  is  clear 
that  we  need  a  different  mechanism  for 
dealing  with  the  demands  that  led  to  those 
congressional  actions. 

To  be  against  private  and  public  invest- 
ment banking  is  simply  to  be  in  favor  of  a 
highly  politicized  and  inefficient  congres- 
sional inve.<;tment  banking  system. 

The  solutions  are  as  clear  as  they  are  dif- 
ficult to  implement.  Liberals  cringe  at  the 
thought  of  consumption  taxes  and  a  nation- 
wide banking  system  where  the  small  town 
bank  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  Conservatives 
don't  like  the  idea  of  the  government  as  one 
of  the  country's  major  savers  •  •  *. 
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With  the  formation  of  real  private  invest- 
ment banks.  It  would  then  be  possible  to  see 
where  the  system  of  financing  Industry  still 
remains  weak.  Those  wealuiesses  will  lead  us 
into  the  appropriate  role  for  public  invest- 
ment banking.  Given  that  most  of  our  com- 
petitors use  public  investment  banking  sub- 
stantially. I  suspect  that  we  will  discover 
the  same  needs  that  they  have  discovered. 

PUBUC  nrVESTMENT  BANKING 

The  problem  in  public  Investment  banking 
is  not  to  pick  the  sunrise  industries  of  the 
year  2000.  That  Is  clearly  impossible.  The 
appropriate  role  is  to  strengthen  the  indus- 
tries that  are  now  sunrise  Industries  (indus- 
tries such  as  semiconductors)  to  refinance 
those  industries  that  are  viable  but  have 
been  hit  by  a  sequence  of  bad  luck  and  per- 
haps bad  Judgment  (industries  such  as 
autos)  and  to  refinance  those  industries 
that  need  to  be  restructured  into  new  high 
technology  activities  (industries  such  as 
steel). 

The  basic  role  should  be  to  socially  absorb 
risk  in  order  to  reduce  private  risks.  This 
means  that  subsidies  should  not  be  given  for 
capital  or  operating  costs.  Any  subsidies 
should  be  limited  to  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts,  but  research  and  development 
should  cover  process  research  and  develop- 
ment—a place  where  Americain  industry  is 
currently  very  weak.  But  these  research  and 
development  should  come  from  congression- 
al appropriations. 

To  make  sure  that  these  activities  meet 
the  market  test  of  future  viability,  the 
public  investment  banking  sector  should 
never  take  more  than  50  percent  of  the 
entire  risk.  If  the  private  sector  (industry 
plus  private  investment  banks)  is  unable  or 
unwilling  to  contribute  half  of  the  capital 
and  take  half  of  the  risk,  then  the  govern- 
ment sector  should  not  be  Involved.  If  there 
are  industrial  activities  that  are  necessary 
and  require  100  percent  public  investment 
banking  financing  they  should  be  called 
what  they  are— socialized  sectors  of  the 
economy— and  run  as  such.  Creating  social- 
ized industries  may  or  may  not  be  necessary, 
but  it  should  be  outside  of  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  public  investment  banking  sector. 
Risk  should  be  shared— only  partiaUy  ab- 
sorbed by  the  public  Investment  banks. 

Like  private  Investment  banks,  the  public 
Investment  banks  need  a  source  of  patient 
long-term  savings.  WhUe  the  public  invest- 
ment bank  would  be  allowed  to  raise  funds 
on  the  capital  markets  or  to  guarantee  pri- 
vate loans,  it  should  ideally  work  with 
public  savings— i.e.  the  budget  surplus  that 
will  be  necessary  if  we  are  to  raise  savings  to 
the  levels  that  make  real  investment  bank- 
ing possible.  If  this  were  done,  the  public  in- 
vestment bank  would  not  be  directly  com- 
petitive with  the  private  investment  banlcs 
in  seeking  savings. 

If  the  public  investment  bank  were  forced 
to  find  private  partners  for  50  percent  of 
any  activity,  then  the  danger  that  the 
public  investment  bank  would  be  used  to 
bail  out  hopeless  losers  with  political  muscle 
would  be  effectively  eliminated.  Nothing 
can  prevent  an  appeal  to  the  political  proc- 
ess but  the  existence  of  such  a  public  invest- 
ment bank  to  which  potential  projects,  such 
as  the  Alaskan  natural  gas  pipeline,  could 
be  referred  would  also  help  Congress  to 
resist  the  political  pressures  to  tutil  out 
hopeless  losers  or  to  create  new  hopeless 
losers.  The  net  effect  should  t>e  less  political 
decision  making  in  major  economic  invest- 
ments, not  more  political  decisionmaking. 

To  carry  out  such  activities  it  is  going  to 
be  necessary  for  government  to  create  in- 
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dustrial  expertise.  A  cadre  of  people  who 
know  the  problems  of  different  Industrie* 
would  have  to  exist  either  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  the  Council  of  Econom- 
ic Advisers,  or  in  the  public  investment  bank 
Itself.  Probably  the  expertise  should  be  cre- 
ated in  some  combination  of  these  agencies, 
but  it  has  to  exist  somewhere. 

The  directors  of  the  bank  should  include  a 
mixture  of  people  who  represent  Industry, 
the  scientific  and  engineering  community, 
and  the  political  process.  To  avoid  direct 
conflicts  of  interests,  the  board  should  prob- 
ably include  businessmen  and  politicians 
tiiat  have  just  recently  retired  from  Indus- 
try or  the  political  process.  On  the  other 
hand  the  engineering  and  scientific  repre- 
sentatives have  to  be  people  who  are  knowl- 
edgeable about  the  current  frontiers  of  engi- 
neering. The  board  could  be  appointed  by 
the  President  but  confirmed  by  the  Senate 
with  8  year  rotating  terms  of  office.  It 
would  be  charged  with  engaging  in  activities 
that  accelerate  U.S.  economic  growth. 

If  you  look  at  foreign  experience  the 
major  problem  with  government  Investment 
banking  institutions  is  not  that  they  become 
back  door  social  welfare  agencies,  but  pre- 
cisely the  opposite.  They  become  banks  in- 
distinguishable from  regular  private  banks. 
They  are  no  more  willing  to  take  risks  and 
no  more  willing  to  look  at  benefits  beyond 
the  traditional  bottom  line.  That  is  why  you 
want  to  leave  room  on  the  board  of  directors 
for  those  that  have  held  elective  office.  A 
slightly  wider  viewpoint  has  to  be  drawn 
Into  the  decision  making.  ' 

To  make  public  Investment  banking  some- 
thing other  than  regular  Investment  l>ank- 
ing  the  public  investment  bank  should  be 
tied  into  the  process  of  awarding  research 
and  development  funds.  These  funds  can  be 
seed  money  that  allows  the  bank  to  push 
the  economy  in  different  directions  such  as 
MITI  can  gently  nudge  the  Japanese  econo- 
my in  different  directions  using  its  research 
and  development  funds.  Here  again  the  aim 
should  be  to  share  with  the  private  sector 
and  other  government  agencies  the  costs  of 
new  areas  of  development. 

While  the  public  worries  about  a  new  RFC 
(Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation)  have 
all  revolved  around  the  problem  of  how  you 
stop  it  from  being  a  welfare  agency  the  real 
problem  is  precisely  the  reverse.  How  do  you 
keep  It  an  agency  interested  In  pushing  the 
economy  into  new  areas  rather  than  becom- 
ing a  bank  like  any  other  bank?  The  latter 
is  after  all  the  history  not  only  abroad  but 
with  the  RFC  itself. 

This  means  that  it  has  to  have  a  charter 
that  calls  not  for  making  profits  In  the  bank 
but  for  measuring  its  success  or  failure 
based  on  whether  it  does  or  does  not  engage 
in  activities  thai  succeed  accelerating  U.S. 
economic  growth. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  UJS.  now  lives  in  a  competitive  eco- 
nomic world.  Others  are  our  equals  finan- 
cially and  technologically.  This  means  that 
the  traditional  method  of  financing  indus- 
trial investment— internal  savings  generated 
out  of  current  profit;  and  depreciation  al- 
lowances—is simply  dead.  The  foreign  com- 
petition does  not  finance  their  future  in- 
vestments in  that  pattern  and  their  pricing 
actions  will  stop  us  from  financing  our 
future  investments  with  that  pattern  no 
matter  how  much  we  would  like  to  continue 
using  the  "old  ways."  The  challenge  is  to 
find  new  ways— actually  the  traditional 
ways  of  simple  economics— to  financing  the 
investments  of  the  future. 
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The  second  chaUenge  Is  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  a  society  and  a  government  (Ji4>an) 
that  Is  seeking  to  speed  op  rather  than  slow 
down  the  pace  of  economic  progress.  If  the 
conservatives  were  right  that  any  govern- 
ment Intervention  automatically  leads  to  a 
leaser  economic  performance,  we  would 
have  little  to  worry  about.  But  they  are  not 
right.  There  are  Just  too  many  examples  of 
where  Mm  and  the  Develoiiment  Bank  of 
Japan  have  successfully  acted  to  speed  up 
the  pace  of  economic  progress.  These  ac- 
tions have  included  the  stimulation  of  new 
Industries  (semiconductors  and  computers) 
as  well  as  the  more  rapid  phaaedown  of  old 
industries  (steel). 

Institutions  cannot  be  adopted  wholesale 
from  different  societies  and  cultures,  but 
there  had  to  be  an  American  answer  to  the 
problems  posed.  To  say  that  industrial  poli- 
cies are  impossible  in  the  United  States  is 
simply  to  give  up  and  say  that  it  is  going  to 
be  impossible  for  Americans  to  compete  in 
the  world  economy.* 
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of  federal  latid  and  buildings  not  used  and 
not  needed.  Would  you  favor  legislation  to 
accomplish  t|iis  if  you  were  assured  that  na- 
tional treasis^s  like  parks,  wildlife  refuges 
and  other  w|ld  and  scenic  areas  would  be 
preserved? 

Percent 

88.1 

11.8 


QUESTIONNAIRE  RESULTS:  ECO- 
NOMIC PROGRAMS  SUPPORT- 
ED 


HON.  L  A.  (SKIP)  BAFAUS 

OP  FLORIDA 
Uf  TBI  HOUSS  or  RKPRZSENTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  BAFAUS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  to  you  that  the  re- 
sponse to  my  annual  dlstrictwide  ques- 
tionnaire shows  overwhelming  support 
for  the  President's  economic  programs 
and  that  the  people  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Florida  feel 
t^trongly  economic  recovery  will  come 
ucder  this  administration. 

Fur  the  Rxcord,  I  would  like  to 
sliare  with  you  the  results  of  this 
questionnaire,  which  elicited  more 
than  50,000  responses— the  greatest 
number  ever 

1.  President  Reagan  has  been  in  office  a 
little  more  than  a  year.  Since  then,  inflation 
has  declined,  unemployment  has  increased 
from  6.3  percent  to  9  percent,  and  interest 
rates  have  been  reduced  from  20  percent  to 
16.5  percent.  How  do  you  feel  about  the 
economy  now  as  compared  to  what  it  was 
when  the  President  took  office? 

PcTctnt 
K.  Better 47.5 

B.  Worse 28.6 

C.  About  the  same 20.8 

D.  Don't  know 2.8 

2.  Do  you  think  the  spending  and  tax  cuts 
in  1981  are  having  a  positive  effect  on  the 
American  economy? 

A.  Yes 37.3 

B.  No 23.9 

C.  Not  yet,  but  they  will  soon. 32.5 

D.  Don't  know 6.1 

3.  Do  you  think  young  men  who  refuse  to 
register  with  the  Selective  Service  Adminis- 
tration should  be  subject  to  criminal  penal- 
Ues? 

PtTtXtit 

A.  Yes _ 81.5 

a  No 18.4 

4.  One  of  the  many  ideas  for  increasing 
federal  revenue— to  reduce  the  federal  defi- 
cit and  retire  the  national  debt— is  the  sale 


Yes 

No 

5.  Do  you 
mum  wage 


Yes.. 
No... 


fdr 


favor  a  separate  (lower)  mini- 
teenage  workers? 

rVrccnc 

73.3 

26.6 


6.  Should  (tie  Congress  continue  efforts  to 
limit  or  proliibit  abortions  paid  for  with  fed- 
eral money? 

Percent 


Yes 

No 


69.3 
30.6 


7.  The  Pre  lident,  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message,  pr<9x>8ed  shifting  responsibility  of 
several  social  programs  between  the  state 
and  federal  goveminents.  His  plan  would 
have  the  federal  government  assume  com- 
plete Jurisdiction  of  the  Medicaid  program, 
while  the  state  and  local  governments  would 
manage  Aiq  to  Families  with  Dependent 
Children  an4  Food  Stamp  programs.  Do  you 
agree  with  his  plan  to  return  these  pro- 
grams to  sta|e  control? 

Percent 


Yes- 
No... 


83.6 
16.3 


8.  If  a  stidicient  number  of  states  do  not 
ratify  the  ^ual  Rights  Amendment  by  the 
deadline  thi^  year,  which  of  the  following 
actions  shoiid  the  Congress  take? 

I  Percent 

A.  Further  Extend  the  time  allotted 

to  ratify  t|e  ERA 22.0 

B.  Pass  a  new  Constitutional  Amend- 
ment andl  begin  the  ratification 
process  afi»in 9.9 

C.  Refuse  to  consider  the  Equal 
Rights  Amendment  any  further 68.0 

9.  The  Fiscal  Year  1983  budget  proposals 
are  coming  before  the  Congress  In  the  near 
future.  The  President  has  proposed  cuts  in  a 
variety  of  areas,  and  the  Congress  is  likely 
to  present  proposals  in  addition  to  the 
President's.  J  In  the  following  areas,  please 
mark  (1)  if!  you  think  spending  should  be 
cut;  (2)  If  spending  should  be  increased;  and 
(3)  if  8pen(|ing  should  remain  at  the  same 
level: 


pR  pncMij 


Cut 


San 


1.  Socal  SKHity.... 

b.  MedKire 

c.  Food  stanpt 

i   Sclml  hindi  pro^m... 

e  Housing  issstjocl 
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THE  PROkETHEAN  GUT 


HON.  G.  WHMAM  WHITEHURST 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRXSENTATIVXS 

Wedneadl^y,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  WHITEHURST.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  the  wake  of  the  recent  ban-the- 
bomb  demonsti&tions  that  have  been 
taking  place,  ncit  only  in  this  country 
but  abroad,  I  have  found  Vermont 
Royster's  "Thinking  Things  Over" 
column,  which  appeared  in  the  June 
16,  1982,  Wall  Street  Journal,  particu- 
larly refreshing] 

Mr.  Royster's  comments  offer  a  com- 
monsense  approach  to  the  problem,  a 
welcome  contract  to  some  of  the  shrill 
rhetoric  we  have  been  hearing  lately, 
and  I  am  pleased  to  share  this  column 
with  my  colleag)ues  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker. 


[From  the  Wall 


Street  Journal,  June  16, 
1982] 


The  Pi  oiiktheaii  Oirr 
(By  Ve  rmont  Royster) 

I  never  saw  Hiroshima.  But  in  the  autumn 
of  1945,  I  was  among  the  first  American 
naval  group  to  v^it  Nagasald  to  bring  out 
our  prisoners  of  War  held  by  the  Japanese. 

In  Nagasaki  h4rbor,  all  seemed  peaceful 
and  serene  and  we  were  greeted  by  the  Jap- 
anese as  if  the  waf  had  never  been.  If  wasn't 
until  after  a  bri^f  drive  from  the  harbor, 
rounding  a  curve  to  come  upon  what  was 
left  of  the  city,  taat  we  could  see  what  man 
had  wrought.  You  Imew  in  an  instant  that 
the  world,  in  wat  or  in  peace,  would  never 
again  be  the  sama. 

The  shock  was  pot  merely  from  the  devas- 
tation. There  hsA  been  as  much  of  that  in 
Coventry  or  in  i  Hamburg  from  the  fire- 
bombs that  raii^ed  down  upon  them,  as 
many  dead  or  dying.  What  stunned  was  that 
all  this  came  to  Nagasaki  from  a  single 
bomb  from  a  single  plane  and  that  it  hap- 
pened not  in  ho^  but  in  an  instant.  And 
this,  as  we  were  to  learn  later,  was  from  a 
very  primitive  atom  bomb. 

So  better  than  most  of  those  parading 
now  in  ban-th^-bomb  marches,  I  have 
glimpsed  what  li  holocaust  a  nuclear  war 
could  be.  Those  who  lightly  dismiss  these 
anguished  cries  ^e  fools.  I  would  myself 
march  to  put  th4  atom  t>omb  back  into  the 
box  whence  it  caipe  If  that  were  possible. 

But  most  of  those  chanting  their  slogans 
in  the  streets  ot.  Europe,  and  some  in  our 
own  country,  are  foolish  in  a  different  fash- 
ion. 

For  one  thing,  only  the  deluded  can 
expect  the  Jinnf  of  nuclear  knowledge  to 
somehow  be  maoe  to  disappear,  leaving  the 
world  as  it  was  before.  There  is  no  way  to 
unlearn  the  lui^wledge  that  the  energy 
locked  in  matten  equals  its  mass  times  the 
velocity  of  light  ^uared.  If  Einstein  had  not 
seen  it,  another  would  have.  Nor  is  it  possi- 
ble to  secrete  th4  technology  to  convert  this 
formula  into  tenjible  weapons. 

That  simple  formula  is  now  the  property 
of  all  mankind,  for  an  enduring  truth  is  that 
knowledge  once  gained  is  never  lost.  Already 
the  technology  for  converting  mass  to 
energy  has  proliferated  around  the  world. 
Any  one  of  man '  nations  can,  if  one  choos- 
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es,  do  today  what  none  could  do  40  years 
ago. 

Moreover,  that  knowledge  Is  not  all  evil. 
Like  the  Prometheus  of  the  legend  who 
stole  the  secret  of  fire  from  the  gods,  Ein- 
stein's gift  can  be  blessing  as  well  as  curse  as 
we  learn  to  put  it  to  use  in  ways  from  pro- 
viding energy  to  curing  the  sick  with  nucle- 
ar medicine. 

But  those  now  parading  to  "ban  the 
bomb"  are  misguided  in  another  way.  What 
they  ask,  whatever  they  say,  is  that  the 
Western  world— mainly  the  United  States- 
abolish  its  nuclear  weapons  unilaterally. 
There  are  no  such  parades  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  no  one  expects  the  chants  in  the 
West  to  be  heeded  in  the  Kremlin. 

This  is  the  dUemma.  If  the  Soviet  Union 
were  not  what  It  is,  the  world  would  not  fear 
a  nuclear  holocaust.  There  was  no  such  fear 
in  the  brief  time  when  the  United  States 
alone  held  the  secrets.  We  even  proposed  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  the  world,  that  the 
knowledge  of  the  bomb  be  locked  up.  That 
proposal  failed  against  the  intransigence  of 
the  Soviet  Union.  So  has  every  proposal 
since  then  to  restrain  the  making  of  atomic 
weapons. 

There  are  those,  I  know,  who  think  it 
"better  Red  than  dead"  and  would  willingly 
leave  themselves  defenseless  before  the 
Soviet  Union.  For  them  there  is  nothing 
worth  dying  for,  not  for  country,  not  for  hb- 
erty  nor  freedom,  not  even  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  civilization.  What  is  the  good  of  that, 
they  ask,  if  the  price  is  death  and  destruc- 
tion? 

That  cry  falls  strangely  on  my  ears,  espe- 
cially when  it  is  heard  In  Europe.  For  those 
who  chant  it  owe  their  freedom  to  march  to 
their  fathers  who  believed  resistance  to  tyr- 
anny was  worth  fighting  for,  even  dying  for. 
There  could  have  been  peace  a  generation 
ago  if  they  had  thought  it  better  to  be  con- 
quered than  dead.  But  the  fields  of  Europe 
are  dotted  with  the  graves— many  of  them 
American— who  did  not  think  so. 

Do  we,  the  living,  owe  them  no  debt?  And 
do  we  pay  it  by  holding  life  alone  so  pre- 
cious we  will  not  risk  it  for  any  cause?  Cer- 
tainly there  are  men  and  women  today  in 
Poland,  in  Czechoslovakia,  in  Hungary,  in 
Israel  and  in  many  other  places,  who  value 
other  things  more  than  life. 

I  do  not  for  one  moment  deny  that  an 
atomic  war,  should  one  come,  would  be  more 
terrible  than  any  war  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  fire  and  brimstone  would  be  un- 
imaginable. But  civilization,  like  mankind 
itself,  has  always  stood  on  that  razor's  edge 
between  preservation  and  destruction. 

Over  the  millennia  the  original  Promethe- 
an fire,  whether  from  heaven's  thunderbolts 
or  the  willful  acts  of  man,  has  wrought  de- 
struction everywhere,  consuming  homes, 
towns,  cities  in  deadly  conflagrations.  There 
have  been  times  before  when  men  thought 
the  end  of  the  world  would  come.  Yet  up  to 
now  men  have  not  surrendered,  knowing 
they  could  not,  if  they  would,  give  back  that 
secret  of  destruction. 

Therein  lies  the  true  anguish  of  the  nucl<^- 
ar  age.  Live  with  it  we  must.  We  have  no 
other  choice.  Its  secrets,  too,  cannot  be  re- 
turned to  some  hidden  place. 

And  live  with  it  we  can.  But  not  by  fool- 
ishly leaving  its  powers  in  malevolent  hands 
alone.  The  only  thing  that  will  restrain  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  perhaps  lead  it  to  a  true 
nuclear  arms  agreement,  is  the  fear  that  it 
also  will  not  escape  atomic  terror  if  it  is  un- 
leashed.* 
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NOW  THE  PUN  BEGINS 

HON.  NORMAN  D.  SHUIMWAY 

orcALiroRiriA 

IN  THE  HOX7SE  OF  REPRESENTATITES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  SHUMWAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though I  am  pleased  that  the  House 
was  finally  able  to  pass  a  budget  reso- 
lution last  week,  my  pleasure  is  sub- 
stantially tempered  by  its  content. 
The  Latta  substitute  was,  in  a  sense, 
the  best  of  a  bad  lot.  In  my  view,  the 
deficit  projections  are  too  high,  the 
tax  increases  are  too  great,  and  the 
spending  cuts,  including  defense,  are 
too  small. 

I  am  concerned  further  that  the 
House  will  prove  unwilling  and  unable 
to  agree  to  a  reconciliation  package 
which  meets  the  budget  targets. 

It  is  obvious,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
will  not  see  a  real  improvement  in  the 
economy,  nor  will  we  achieve  a  sub- 
stantial and  sustained  decline  in  inter- 
est rates,  until  Federal  spending  is,  in 
fact,  brought  imder  control. 

To  expand  upon  this  point.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues the  following  Wall  Street 
Journal  editorial. 

Now  THE  Fdn  BEonia 

Bfr.  Reagan  finally  pried  out  of  the  House 
the  1983  budget  resolution  he  said  he 
wanted.  It  stiU  must  be  reconcUed  with  the 
Senate  version,  but  the  differences  aren't 
great  and  already  the  air  is  thick  with  proc- 
lamations of  another  great  budget  victory 
for  the  administration. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  this 
particular  budget  resolution,  which  we 
think  are  dubious  at  best,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  budget  resolutions  are  only 
the  beginning,  not  the  end.  of  the  budget 
cycle.  Now  comes  the  actual  appropriations 
process.  This  is  where  the  fun  really  begins 
as  the  vested  interests  go  to  work  on  the  in- 
dividual committees  to  ratchet  spending 
ever  higher. 

Indeed,  there  will  Ije  an  immediate  test  of 
whether  the  1983  budget  resolution  is  worth 
the  paper  it's  written  on.  At  the  same  time 
that  Congress  was  wringing  its  hands  and 
beating  its  breast  about  future  deficits,  it 
was  quietly  whipping  through  a  budget- 
busting  housing  bill  calling  for  $3  billion  to 
gS  bUlion  of  "anti-recessionary"  mortgage 
subsidies  over  the  next  five  years. 

This  housing  bailout  is  likely  to  reach  the 
President's  desk  later  this  week.  Its  spon- 
sors, hoping  to  make  It  veto-proof,  have  at- 
tached it  to  an  "urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation" of  monies  needed  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment to  operating  through  the  current 
fiscal  year.  (Those  urgent  supplementals  are 
a  neat  little  trick  too.  by  the  way;  Congress 
habitually  makes  its  budget  ceilings  look 
better  in  the  fall  by  underestimating  fixed 
obligations,  then  comes  back  for  a  supple- 
mental in  the  spring.) 

Mr.  Reagan,  tired  of  these  budget-busting 
games,  has  indicated  he's  ready  to  veto  the 
whole  package  and  let  Congress  sweat  over 
who  pays  the  government's  bills.  But  the 
House,  for  all  its  show  of  restraint  on  the 
1983  resolution,  is  almost  certain  to  override 
him  on  this  issue  of  real  substance.  And  in 
the  Republican-controlled  Senate  he  could 
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lose  as  well;  51  Senators  co-sponsored  the 
housing  subsidies  to  begin  with. 

If  Congress  does  override  the  President,  it 
will  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  old  politics  is 
continuing:  tax  and  tax,  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect.  And  we're  not  Just  talking 
about  Democrats.  The  main  backers  of  the 
housing  boondoggle,  which  would  provide 
mortgages  to  the  middle  class  at  up  to  four 
percentage  points  below  market,  have  been 
Republican  Senators  Richard  Lugar  of  Indi- 
ana and  Jake  Oam  of  Utah. 

If  housing  needs  special  treatment,  after 
all.  why  not  the  auto  industry,  the  aircraft 
industry,  the  thrifU,  the  elderly,  the  young, 
or  anybody  else  with  the  clout  to  press  an 
"entitlement"?  Republicans  can  play  the 
game  as  well  as  Democrats.  And  in  the 
present  economic  climate,  it  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  play  on  the  sympathies  of  the  press 
and  public,  not  to  mention  the  electoral 
fears  of  the  politicians. 

But  failure  to  hold  the  line  will  be  an 
equally  clear  signal  to  the  markets  that 
Congress  has  no  serious  intent  of  getting  a 
grip  on  spending  and  the  deficit.  If  interest 
rates  are  indeed  staying  high  because  of 
fear  of  future  deficits,  as  most  of  the  politi- 
cal establishment  seems  to  assume,  they  are 
unlikely  to  decline  after  getting  such  a  clear 
signal  of  budget  Irresolution.  Yet  the  same 
political  establishment  moans  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are  choking  off  economic  recov- 
ery. 

It's  not  as  if  the  budget  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  are  models  of  re- 
straint. They  caU  for  $95  billion  in  new 
taxes— most  of  which  will  never  get  out  of 
committee,  fortunately— but  with  spending 
continuing  to  rise  so  fast  that  the  deficit 
next  year  would  still  be  about  (100  billion. 
And  since  when  has  Congress  met  even  the 
modest  targets  it  set  for  itself?* 


SAN  DIEGO  VERSUS  BOSTON. 
LESSONS  FROM  A  SUN  BELT 
CITY 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.    LOWERY   of   California.   Mr. 
Speaker,  I  draw  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  the  following  article  by 
Rushworth  M.  Kidder. 

As  a  native  of  San  Diego  it  is  with 
hometovm  pride  that  I  submit  Mr. 
Kidder's  article  so  all  in  this  House 
can  learn  the  "Lessons  From  a  Sun 
Belt  City. " 

Sah  Diego  Versus  Boston  Lessons  From  a 

Sun  Belt  City 

(By  Rushworth  M.  Kidder) 

I  suppose  it's  inevitable:  Any  place  with 
palm  trees  is  going  to  seem  pretty  nice 
during  a  New  EIngland  March.  So  I  was  pre- 
pared for  that  when  I  headed  to  the  oppo- 
site comer  of  the  United  States  last  week 
for  interviews  with  businessmen  in  San 
Diego. 

As  I  expected,  the  beaches  were  fine,  the 
flowers  beautiful,  and  the  sun  warm.  What  I 
failed  to  foresee  was  a  far  stronger  contrast 
with  the  Northeast.  I  knew  that  Boston  was 
locked  into  economic  competition  with  the 
Sunbelt.  I  had  not  realized,  however.  Just 
how  much  trouble  Boston  is  in. 
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The  challenge  comes  not  simply  from  cli- 
mate. The  real  challenge  lies  in  attitudes,  in 
the  disparate  world  views  held  by  the  Inhab- 
itants of  these  two  coastal  cities.  It  is  no 
new  thing,  this  profound  difference  in  Wel- 
tatutdtauung.  But  nowadays  It  matters  more 
than  ever.  For  the  survivsJ  of  New  England 
is  not  inevitable:  it  depends  on  the  will  of  its 
inhabitants  to  wake  up  and  shift  gears.  To 
see  San  Diego  Is  to  see  why. 

Now,  I  am  a  New  Englander  bom  and 
bred.  I  love  this  comer  of  the  nation  like  a 
little  brother— from  cattails  to  cobblestones, 
from  Greenwich  to  Fort  Kent,  all  of  it.  I 
dearly  want  it  to  succeed.  So  I  am  not  dis- 
posed to  be  swept  off  my  feet  by  a  flush  of 
California  dreaming.  I  have  not  sold  my 
birthright  for  a  mess  of  avocados  nor  found 
Utopia  among  the  pistachio-eaters.  Califor- 
nia has  its  share  of  problems— not  least  of 
which  is  the  apparently  installable  desire  of 
half  the  inhabitants  to  sell  houses  to  the 
other  half.  No,  I  like  Massachusetts,  I 
simply  want  Boston— which  In  many  ways  is 
the  quintessence  of  New  England— to  reach 
Its  potential  as  a  genuinely  livable  city. 

So  wherein  lies  this  difference  in  world 
views?  Not.  certainly,  in  the  mere  cllch6 
that  usually  describe  each  region.  On  the 
mirface.  each  sees  the  other  a^  pursuing  ir- 
relevancies.  To  the  Bostonian,  southern 
California  is  the  land  of  fruits  and  nuts, 
flakes  and  weirdos— who,  caring  only  about 
material  goods,  think  very  little  about  the 
larger  world.  To  the  San  Diegan,  New  Eng- 
land is  frozen  into  a  time  warp  of  stale  tra- 
ditions and  silly  oplnlo(i5.  Pilled  with  egg- 
heads and  surly  Yankees,  it  has  arrogated 
to  itself  the  role  of  thinker  for  the  world- 
while  believing  that  west  of  Albany  lies 
nothing  but  an  uncivil  wilderness. 

Neither  view  is  accurate,  though  each  Is 
understandable.  California's  cultural  export 
is  television,  which  thrives  on  cliches  and 
portrays  just  the  sort  of  intellectual  vacuum 
that  confirms  New  England's  prejudices. 
New  England  exports  education,  of  which  it 
is  intensely  proud— a  pride  that  confirms 
the  San  Diegans'  view  that  New  Englanders 
are,  as  one  said,  "a  pretty  stuffy  bunch." 

Eiach  side  hides  the  assurance  that  its  own 
cUch«8  are  correct.  But  reality  intrudes. 
Beyond  these  superficialities,  the  real  dif- 
ferences are  profound.  They  show  up  in  sev- 
eral ways. 

Politics.  San  Diego  Is  as  solidly  Republi- 
can as  Boston  is  Democratic.  Only  recently, 
one  Califomian  lamented,  has  city  politics 
become  "partisan."  Before  that,  the  only 
differences  were  between  liberal  and  con- 
servative Republicans— a  situation  analo- 
gous to  that  of  Boston  Democrats. 

Not  surprisingly,  this  Republican  bent 
produces  a  free  enterprise  community  that 
tends  to  distruct  government.  Government 
Is  there,  of  course,  to  provide  the  Infrastruc- 
ture necessary  for  the  private  sector.  But  It 
has  not  assumed  great  authority— largely 
because  the  citizenry  never  let  It.  And  It  Is 
honest— clean  enough  that  Architect  Frank 
Hope,  a  past  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  can  say  that  "there  Is  no  bribery 
that  we  know  about."  Nor  is  there  much  ex- 
pense. The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics,  using 
1980  figures,  notes  that  sm  average  San 
Diego  families  pays  $4,858  In  taxes. 

In  Boston,  the  number  is  $6,753.  But  gov- 
ernment here  Is  a  different  thing,  an  institu- 
tion of  first  rather  than  last  recourse.  It  Is 
the  power  around  which  every  other  activi- 
ty must  tread.  It  has  grown  large  by  con- 
sent—because New  Englanders  seem  to  feel 
comfortable  with  collective  authority.  And 
with  Its  size  has  come  Its  well-documented 
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m  being  an  Institution  de- 
irve  the  common  weal.  It  has 
wer  shaped  to  perpetuate  Its 


corruption, 
signed  to 
become  a 
own  ends. 

Such  diff^ences  exist  only  because  voters 
see  the  world  differently.  To  the  Bostonian, 
the  state  Is  the  ultimate  provider.  To  the 
San  Dlegam  the  ultimate  provider  Is  still 
the  Individual:  Emerson,  though  a  New  Ehg- 
lander,  would  find  in  San  Diego  a  fertile 
ground  for  Ills  doctrine  of  self-reliance. 

Trust.  Behind  that  self-reliance  lies  a  kind 
of  trust  In  jhuman  nature.  The  frequently 
observed  ooenness  of  the  Westerner  seems 
to  depend  «n  that  trust.  It  is  a  trait  that 
goes  far  bevond  phrases  like  "laid  back,"  or 
"let  It  all  t&ng  out."  In  Its  best  manifesta- 
tions. It  stans  from  a  self-confidence  that 
would  rathar  exercise  Its  own  freedom  than 
reform  its  neighbor. 

To  the  Bostonian,  that  trait  Is  sometimes 
appallingly  naive— which  helps  explain  why 
many  New  Englanders  feel  that  President 
Reagan  is  ftn  innocent  abroad.  But  inno- 
cence has  Ita  good  side.  This  habit  of  trust  Is 
often  a  ratner  uncomplicated  faith  in  the 
goc  Iness  of  the  world.  One  successful  busi- 
nessman, eecplaining  to  me  his  attitudes 
during  his  Inpoverished  college  days,  put  it 
quite  slmplf .  "It  just  never  occurred  to  me," 
he  said,  "that  I  wouldn't  succeed." 

Unfortunitely,  It  occurs  to  quite  a  few 
Bostonians  to  brood  over  their  potential  for 
failure.  We  are  not,  alas,  an  uncomplicated 
bunch.  We; tie  ourselves  up  in  mental  tan- 
gles—and then  wonder  why,  when  we  visit 
other  partfc  of  the  country,  everything 
seems  so  much  harder  up  in  New  England. 
Maybe  it  Is  the  result  of  winter,  which 
makes  us  wjeatherstrlp  our  thinking  against 
any  intrusions  blowing  in  from  outside. 
Maybe  it  14  the  inheritance  of  Puritanism, 
with  Its  n^lon  that  all  good  brings  more 
than  Its  sh^e  of  suffering.  Maybe  we're  still 
too  European,  tainted  with  an  elderly  cyni- 
cism and  acutely  mistrustful  of  those 
beyond  out  borders.  Whatever  the  cause, 
the  effect  colors  our  outlook. 

It  even,  I  think,  colors  our  environment: 
San  Diego  is  a  very  clean  and  easily  accessi- 
ble city,  oie  reason,  perhaps,  is  that  Cali- 
fomians  eiijoy  "indoor-outdoor  living"  and 
seem  to  respect  their  surroundings.  Every- 
one wants  k  place  in  the  sun— and  a  sliding 
glass  door  to  get  out  to  it.  But  why  should 
that  make  even  the  state  parks  so  free  of 
trash?  Why  is  there  not,  as  in  Massachu- 
setts, a  bottle  hidden  under  every  bush? 

It  goes  back,  perhaps,  to  trust,  to  a  kind  of 
respect  no1(  only  for  the  land  but  for  others 
who  use  it]  But  it  goes  further.  To  the  San 
Diegan,  It  ieems,  perfection  is  something  at- 
tainable, a  worthwhile  goal  to  pursue.  To 
the  Bostoaian  such  a  view  smacks  of  social 
and  even  theological  heresy. 

Tradition.  The  pursuit  of  perfection  can, 
of  course,  be  debilitating.  If  sought  In  the 
life  of  sun*  and  body-worship  Instead  of  the 
life  of  the  mind.  It  can  run  amok.  But  when 
it  Is  kept  fti  proportion.  It  strikes  a  balance 
between  the  Inner  nourishment  of  the  spirit 
and  the  o^ter  relation  of  man  to  nature. 
And,  since' perfection  is  generally  viewed  as 
something!  in  the  future,  a  people  who  be- 
lieve in  perfection  wlU  have  a  very  different 
sense  of  ti4ditlon. 

In  nothtig  are  the  two  coasts  so  distinct 
as  in  theltj  sense  of  the  past.  San  Diego  has 
its  own  tiadltions.  But  Its  genuinely  old 
families,  U  one  could  find  them,  would  not 
be  of  the!  ruling  elite.  Their  names  would 
not  be  Lofrell  or  Cabot,  but  of  Mexican  and 
Indian  derivation.  To  the  Bostonian,  that 
which  came  over  on  the  Mayflower  is  good. 
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To  the  San  Diegfn,  the  antique  Is  pleasant 
but  distinctly  forf  ign. 

So  classiness  i^  the  West  resides  not  in 
age  but  in  newness.  The  thrust  Is  forward. 
That  produces  a  lot  of  kitsch.  But  it  also  de- 
velops a  considerable  energy.  Meanwhile, 
New  England  clinps  to  its  past— selling  it  not 
only  to  tourists  but  to  Itself. 

There  is,  of  course,  a  brisk  vitality  about 
New  England,  in  education  and  in  the  high- 
technology  and  aervlce  sectors  as  well.  But 
it  sometimes  seeihs  that  vigor  Is  fighting  its 
way  out  from  under  a  great  bag  of  formali- 
ty. We  do  not  prpgress  with  ease.  We  move 
in  worn  channelfi— in  corporate  structures. 
In  academic  procrams,  in  social  relations. 
We  still  dress  up  to  go  outdoors.  We  are 
choking  on  the  necktie  of  the  mind. 

So  what?  Whjf  does  it  matter  that  two 
poles  of  the  natldn  should  be  so  different? 

The  challenge  comes  in  economic  terms. 
Look  at  a  single  Example:  the  need  for  elec- 
trical engineers  and  computer  software  spe- 
cialists. By  1985,  according  to  a  recent  in- 
dustry study,  uie  nation's  schools  can 
produce  only  70,^00  new  graduates  in  these 
fields.  But  Amtrican  industry  will  need 
199,000  of  theni.  Massachusetts  wants  a 
large  chunk  of  [them.  So  does  California. 
Where  will  they  go? 

Boston  Is  shrlijclng.  San  Diego  is  growing. 
If  too  many  morb  engineers  slip  southward, 
the  reasons  will  be  plain.  It  will  not  be 
simply  because  df  the  climate  or  the  pay.  It 
will  be  because  New  England,  a  term  made 
up  of  two  word^,  forgot  to  emphasize  the 
first  one.  It  will  t>e  because  we  tried  to  walk 
backward  Into  the  future.* 


AN  EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OF  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesaay,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  SpeaJcer,  once 
again,  the  world's  attention  has  been 
drawn  to  a  part  of  the  world  engulfed 
In  armed  conflict.  This  time,  the  scene 
is  Lebanon.  Inttel  has  moved  against 
its  long-time  foes,  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization. 

The  Lincoln  Star  of  Lincoln,  Nebr., 
recently  editorialized  that  the  Israelis 
might  be  trying  the  impossible.  At- 
tempting to  stamp  out  the  Palestinian 
threat  to  the  Israeli  borders,  the  Star 
said,  fails  to  face  the  reality  of  grow- 
ing Palestinian  population  which 
Israel  will  fii|d  more  and  more  diffi- 
cult to  controi  The  Star  wauns  that  vi- 
olence will  continue  until  reason  pre- 
vails. 

I  insert  th^  entire  editorial  in  the 
Record. 


U.S.  Most  ] 


;  roR  IsRASU  Policy  Change 


From  the  outside,  the  strategy  of  the 
Begin  government  in  Israel  in  addition  to 
being  immoral  |  appears  to  be  wrong  in  a 
practical  sense. ; 

If  peace  and  Secure  borders  are  the  goals, 
it  would  seem  that  Israel  would  better  serve 
Its  Interests  If  It  came  to  terms  as  quickly  as 
possible  with  the  demographic  reality  that 
threatens  to  swallow  It  over  time. 

Instead,  it  sedcs  security  by  trying  the  Im- 
possible—the virtual  elimination  of  the  Pal- 
estinian resistance.  It  is  a  strategy  all  the 
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more  despicable  t>ecause  of  the  wanton  pim- 
Ishment  It  wreaks  on  innocent  Lebanon.  It 
Is  a  strategy,  moreover,  that  makes  the 
United  States,  because  of  Its  strong  support 
of  Israel,  all  the  more  hated  in  the  eyes  of 
the  Arab  and  Third  worlds.  America  stands 
as  an  accomplice  and  a  hypocrite. 

American  friends  of  Israel— which  means 
most  people  In  this  country— must  at  some 
point  realize  the  folly  of  the  Begin  govern- 
ment's hardline  policies  of  annexation  and 
aggression  and  bring  pressure  to  bear  on  the 
U.S.  government  to  use  its  influence  on 
behalf  of  fruitful  negotiations  with  the  Pal- 
estinians. Nothing  win  change  If  the  U.S. 
simply  continues  Its  role  as  Begin's  arsenal. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  again  that  the 
numbers  are  working  against  Israel.  All 
Arabs  outnumber  Israelis  something  like  35- 
I.  But  that  Is  not  necessarily  a  meaningful 
figure  at  this  point.  More  relevant  are  ix>pu- 
latlon  comparisons  within  or  adjacent  to  the 
area  Israel  controls.  There  are  more  Pales- 
tinian Arabs  in  the  world  than  there  are  Is- 
raeli Jews  and  most  of  them  live  in  the 
Middle  East.  Within  Israel  Itself  there  are 
nearly  500,000.  On  the  West  Bank,  750.000 
Palestinian  Arabs  live  under  Israeli  occupa- 
tion. About  half  a  million  Gaza  Arabs  have 
the  same  status.  Over  a  million  Palestinians 
live  in  neighboring  Jordan  and  yearn  to  go 
home.  In  bloody,  hapless  Lebanon,  up  to 
500,000  Palestinian  refugees  await  a  solu- 
tion to  their  problem. 

The  Arab  population  grows  faster  than 
the  Jewish  population  In  Israel.  Meanwhile, 
Israel  Is  suffering  a  net  loss  in  immigration. 
Last  year,  twice  as  many  people  left  Israel 
as  entered  as  new  citizens.  The  growth  in 
Israel  Is  primarily  among  the  so-called  ori- 
ental Jews,  who  are  less  likely  to  deal  with 
Arabs,  rather  than  European  or  American 
immigrants. 

Facing  a  burgeoning  hostile  population 
within  and  immediately  surroiuiding  it, 
Israel  under  Begin  seeks  to  eliminate  or  con- 
trol that  population  rather  than  attempting 
to  make  it  less  hostile,  less  a  threat. 

But  we  would  guess  that  is  a  strategy 
doomed  to  failure,  unless  It  Is  the  intention 
of  Israel  to  destroy  hundreds  of  thousands 
or  millions  of  Palestinians  and  unless  Israel 
can  carry  through  that  policy  of  genocide. 

All  one  needed  to  do  to  understand  Pales- 
tinian resolve  not  to  be  destroyed  was  to 
watch  PLO  deputy  ot>server  Hasan  Rah- 
man's speech  to  the  United  Nations  Securi- 
ty Council  Sunday  night.  It  was  a  passion- 
ate, bitter  regurgitation  of  the  staple  PLO 
diet  of  rhetoric:  a  chilling  promise  to  keep 
on  targeting  Israeli  officials  abroad  as  well 
as  striking  within  Israel  for  as  long  as  the 
Palestinian  people  are  denied  "our  Inalien- 
able rights  to  self-determination." 

So  the  cycle  of  terrorism  and  counterter- 
rorism  will  continue  until  such  time  as 
reason  at  last  prevails.  Begin's  policies  will 
not  hasten  that  day,  but  will  only  create 
more  violence  and  hatred,  and  in  so  doing 
jeopardize  Israel's  chances  for  survival  over 
the  long  term.* 


ARTHUR  BURNS  DISCUSSES 
MAJOR  ISSUES 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedtieiday.  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
Ambassador    Arthur    Bums    speaks. 

8»-OS9  0-46-39  (Ft.  10) 
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wise  men  listen.  Currently  Ambassa- 
dor to  West  Germany,  Bums  has  a 
well-deserved  reputation  as  a  experi- 
enced observer  of  political  affairs  and 
an  expert  on  economic  affairs.  In  a 
recent  interview  he  states  that  there  is 
not  any  relevant  economic  policy  in 
the  United  States  except  that  of  I*resi- 
dent  Reagan  because  "everything  else 
is  on  the  fringes."  I  want  to  bring  to 
your  attention  this  wide-ranging  inter- 
view in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  a 
source  of  guidance  for  all  our  col- 
leagues. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  In  the 
Record.  "Arthur  Bums  on  Allies.  U.S. 
Economy"  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal. Thursday.  June  10. 1982. 

Arthur  Burns  on  Allies.  U.S.  Economy 

Bonn.— WhUe  President  Reagan  is  attend- 
ing the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
summit  conference  here  this  week,  one  of 
his  closest  advisers  is  likely  to  be  U.S.  Am- 
bassador to  West  Germany  Arthur  F.  Bums. 
After  spending  several  months  in  his  post, 
the  78-year-old  economist  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  has  some 
strong  views  about  U.S.-European  relations, 
American  economic  policy  and  East  Europe- 
an debt.  This  week,  Mr.  Bums  discussed 
some  of  those  views  in  an  hour-long  inter- 
view with  John  M.  Geddes.  The  Wall  Street 
Journal's  Bonn  correspondent,  and  Art 
Pine,  a  staff  reporter  in  the  Journal's  Wash- 
ington bureau.  Here  are  excerpts: 

Q:  Bi4r.  Bums,  during  President  Reagan's 
visit  here  for  the  NATO  summit,  American 
television  viewers  will  be  seeing  a  lot  of 
demonstrations  by  young  people  protesting 
the  Western  military  alliance.  To  what 
extent  do  these  displays  reflect  the  views  of 
West  Germans? 

A:  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  these  demonstra- 
tors are  In  a  distinct  minority.  I  base  that 
judgment  first  on  numerous  polls  that  have 
been  taken,  and  they  all  point  in  that  direc- 
tion. Second,  that  is  what  I  hear  from 
German  political  leaders  of  all  persuasions. 
I  think  it's  definitely  a  small  minority.  But 
it  is  also  a  very  loud  minority,  and  one 
whose  numbers  and  Influence  have  been  in- 
creasing. And  therefore,  it  is  a  matter  of  se- 
rious concern. 

Q:  There  has  been  new  pressure  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  U.S.  to  pull  its  troops  out  of 
Europe.  What  do  you  think  would  be  the 
consequences  If  the  UJS.  took  that  action? 

A:  I  think  we  In  the  United  States  would 
then  become  a  Fortress  America.  Our  mili- 
tary spending,  instead  of  being  some  6%  or 
7%  of  our  gross  national  product,  would  In- 
crease to  10%.  possibly  15%.  As  a  result,  the 
Standard  of  living  of  the  American  people 
would  rise  only  negligibly.  In  fact,  it  might 
actually  decline.  In  such  an  environment 
social  tensions  would  multiply.  Also  govern- 
ment regulations  would  probably  increase. 
In  that  kind  of  world  we  would  not  be  a 
happy  people,  but  we  would  still  survive. 

UnmilSATING  THE  KDROPEARS 

Q:  What  about  the  Impact  on  Europe? 

A:  Well,  all  that  you  have  to  do  is  look  at 
Poland.  What  has  happened  in  Poland  Is  an 
Indication  of  what  might  happen  to  the  rest 
of  Europe  If  we  ever  pull  out.  I  say  that  not 
because  the  Russians  would  necessarily 
inarch  in.  but  rather  because  the  Europeans 
would  be  intimidated,  and  therefore  would 
be  forced  to  behave  in  a  manner  congenial 
to  the  Russians.  The  loss  of  freedom  in 
Europe  could  be  so  great  that  Europe  might 
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revert  to  the  Middle  Ages  in  such  an  envi- 
ronment. 

Q:  The  U.S.  just  won  some  concessions 
from  Western  Europeans  at  last  weekend's 
Versailles  economic  summit  for  limiting 
Western  export  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
Some  critics  argue  the  new  accord  is  mean- 
ingless, but  the  administration  contends  the 
pact  gives  the  U.S.  a  foot  in  the  door  to 
obtain  more  concessions  later.  How  do  you 
view  It  aU? 

A;  Oh,  I'm  quite  sure  of  it.  I  feel  good 
about  the  achievement  of  Versailles.  You 
know,  when  we  started  out  on  this  new 
policy  with  regard  to  Soviet  credit,  we  met 
with  opposition  on  practically  every  side.  I 
think  the  principle  that  we  kept  enunciat- 
ing was  endorsed  by  the  summiteers.  Before 
you  can  get  good  policy,  you  need  good  rhet- 
oric .  .  .  Will  we  carry  it  out?  Sufficiently? 
Well,  that  depends  how  energetic  we  in  the 
U.S.  are  going  to  be  in  seeing  to  It  that  cm- 
European  partners  and  Japan  practice  the 
broad  policy  that  has  been  agreed  upon.  I 
think  there  Is  good  machinery .  .  .  for  moni- 
toring these  developments.  I  expect  the  VS. 
is  going  to  be  tough  on  this  because  we  are 
working  toward  a  long-range  policy. 

Q:  Some  critics  have  said  the  U.S.  should 
have  declared  Poland  formally  in  default 
for  not  paying  Its  debts  to  the  West,  to  In- 
crease the  pressure  on  the  Eastern  Bloc 
rather  than  allowing  it  to  continue  resched- 
uling its  loans  the  way  it  has.  What  Is  your 
view  on  that? 

A:  Well,  Poland  is  bankrupt.  Poland  will 
never  pay  back  its  loans.  But  what  would 
you  gain  by  declaring  Poland  to  be  techni- 
cally bankrupt?  Well,  there  are  two  risks: 
one  is  that  lending  to  (developing  countries) 
might  be  adversely  affected.  That  may  no 
longer  be  a  very  serious  risk  because  that  is 
already  underway.  The  second  is  a  risk  to 
our  banking  institutions.  I  don't  want  to  see 
our  banks  write  off  their  stupid  loans  all  at 
once.  Let  them  write  off  the  loans  over  the 
next  three  or  five  years,  so  that  the  balance 
sheets  will  look  better.  So  I  don't  see  what 
are  you  going  to  get  by  declaring  Poland 
technically  bankrupt.  You  can  wave  the 
flag,  but  there  Is  no  real  achievement  there. 

Q:  As  you  know,  there  Is  considerable 
debate  about  where  the  U.S.  economy  is 
going,  about  how  strong  the  predicted 
upturn  may  be.  Where  do  you  see  the  econ- 
omy headed? 

A:  I  think  the  American  economy  is  poised 
for  a  major  resurgence.  But  I  don't  see  how 
that  can  take  place  as  long  as  our  federal 
budget  is  so  badly  out  of  balance.  The  real 
impediment  to  recovery  is  the  very  high 
level  of  long-term  interest  rates,  interest 
rates  on  home  mortgages,  on  corporate 
bonds.  In  my  Judgment  we  cannot  have  a 
significant  or  an  enduring  economic  recov- 
ery until  we  have  an  appreciable  decline  in 
long-term  interest  rates.  But  I  very  much 
doubt  that  that  can  happen  imtil  we 
straighten  out  our  budgetary  prospects. 

Q:  How  would  you  go  about  doing  that? 

A:  .  .  .  there  ought  to  be  more  give-aitd- 
take  (by  the  administration  and  Congress). 
Of  course,  the  fact  that  this  is  a  political 
year  and  that  we're  well  along  in  the  year 
makes  it  very  dlffictilt  now  to  achieve  a 
budgetary  solution.  Therefore.  I'm  inclined 
to  think  that  if  we  don't  solve  the  problem 
soon,  and  I  doubt  that  we  will,  it's  urgent 
that  right  after  the  election  the  President 
call  a  special  session  of  the  Congress  to  deal 
with  the  problem.  We  should  not  wait  untQ 
next  February. 
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nssamrr's  tax  fackaoi 


Q:  Do  you  think  the  President  ought  to  be 
wOllng  to  give  up  part  of  his  1981  taxcut 
package  aa  well  to  help  hold  the  deficit 
down? 

A:  It's  very  difficult  for  him  to  do  that, 
but  he  ought  to  be  willing  to  stretch  it  out. 
The  10%  tax  cut  that  is  going  to  go  Into 
effect  on  July  1,  there  isn't  any  practical 
way  of  changing  that.  But  next  year's 
scheduled  10%  tax  cut  could  be  stretched 
out  over  two  years.  Tou  would  save  a  fair 
amount  of  money  that  way  and  the  Presi- 
dent could  still  stick  to  his  major  principle. 
He'd  simply  be  achieving  what  he  sought  to 
achieve  over  a  slightly  longer  period.  As  far 
as  I'm  concerned,  the  indexing  (that  is  part 
of  that  padtage)  ought  to  be  dropped.  In- 
dexing builds  Inflation  into  the  system. 

Q:  As  an  economist,  do  you  think  Reagan- 
omlcs,  the  administration's  overall  ap- 
proach, will  work? 

A:  I'm  perhaps  going  to  shock  you,  since  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  other  economics  in 
our  country  today,  from  the  view  of  eco- 
nomic policy.  Everything  else  is  on  the 
fringes.  The  debate  that  we  read  about  .  .  . 
deals  with  the  proportions,  the  details, 
which  are  important,  to  be  sure,  in  which 
the  elements  of  Reaganomics  are  to  be  com- 
bined. The  so-called  liberals  and  the  so- 
called  conservatives  are  virtually  agreed 
that  taxes  In  coming  years  should  be  a  de- 
clining percentage  of  our  gross  national 
product;  that  government  expenditures  like- 
wise should  be  a  declining  fraction  of  the 
gross  national  product;  that  the  burden  of 
government  regulation  of  industry  should 
be  reduced;  and  that  the  money  supply 
should  increase  at  only  a  moderate  rate. 
Now  these  are  the  constituent  elements  of 
ReagaiK>mics.  Even  President  Carter  ran  on 
that  program.  Reagan  ran  on  a  rather  simi- 
lar program.  Of  course,  Reagan  has  proceed- 
ed more  boldly  than  Carter  wanted  to  pro- 
ceed. 

AN  acoHomc  rkraissaiice? 

Now.  our  country  has  moved  in  a  more 
conservative  direction.  What  are  the  liberals 
in  the  Congress  now  fighting  for?  Many  of 
them  want  larger  tax  increases,  or  smaller 
scheduled  reductions,  at  a  time  when  we 
have  a  deep  recemlon.  Most  of  them  agree 
that  projected  overall  spending  needs  to  be 
cut  back.  That  is  miles  away  from  the 
former  Keynesian  economics.  The  Congress 
is  not  resorting  to  Keynesian  remedies  to  a 
significant  degree  because  we  now  have  a 
conservative  country.  As  far  as  I'm  con- 
cerned, that  is  reassuring.  Once  we  get  our 
budget  deficit  under  some  kind  of  control 
and  get  our  interest  rates  down,  we  can 
have.  I  think,  a  renaissance  in  our  economy. 

Q:  Another  outcome  of  the  Versailles  eco- 
Qomic  summit  last  weekend  was  that  the 
U.8.  made  some  concessions  toward  the  Eu- 
ropeans' concerns  over  America's  refusal  to 
intervene  in  the  foreign  currency  markets  to 
help  reduce  the  volatility  of  exchange  rates. 
XJS.  officials  contend  they  haven't  actually 
changed  their  policy.  Are  the  Europeans  apt 
to  be  disappointed  with  this  accord?  - 

A:  I  think  there  will  be  a  small  change, 
though  only  a  small  change,  in  U.S.  foreign 
exchange  policy.  I  don't  think  a  great  coun- 
try can  afford  to  play  games.  You  can't  be 
dislngenuoua.  You  certainly  can't  do  it  for 
long.  8o  I  think  there  will  be  some  small 
change.* 
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HONl  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  mw  YORK 

IS  THE  HbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES    ' 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

•  Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
direct  the  Kttention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  recent  tribute  paid  to  a  most  re- 
markable voman,  Katherine  E.  Reif, 
whose  death  early  this  year  saddened 
the  community  of  Merrick.  N.Y.,  in  my 
Fourth  Congressional  District. 

This  past  Sunday,  on  June  13,  the 
Merrick  Union  Free  School  District 
held  a  formal  ceremony,  marking  the 
naming  of  (he  Merrick  District  Office 
as  the  Katherine  E.  Reif  Administra- 
tion Centet.  The  Board  of  Education 
of  the  Morrick  School  District  had 
unanimou^y  approved  this  honor  for 
Miss  Reif,  In  appreciation  of  her  many 
years  of  dedicated  service  to  the  Mer- 
rick commlmity.  Miss  Reif  had  been 
an  active  and  dynamic  member  of  t^e 
community)  for  more  than  three  dec- 
ades. A  teajpher  and  guidance  counsel- 
or at  Broo^yn's  Tilden  High  School 
Miss  Reif  continued  her  interest  in 
education  in  Merrick. 

Perhaps  her  greatest  contributions 
to  the  contmunity  came  through  her 
many  year^  of  service  on  the  Boards  of 
Education  of  both  the  Merrick  Ele- 
mentary Sehool  District  and  the  Bell- 
more-Merrick  Central  High  School 
District,  ^e  served  as  president  of 
both  schooQ  boards,  and  was  always  a 
strong  force  for  quality  education. 
Miss  Reif  was  a  woman  of  strong  con- 
victions, and  was  most  concerned  that 
young  peisons  receive  guidance  in 
sound  valines,  and  was  a  proponent  of 
guidance  if  elementary  schools  in  the 
principle  of  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound 
body.  1 

Strong  though  her  convictions  were. 
Miss  Reif  was  well  known  for  her  abili- 
ty to  listen  to  others'  viewpoints.  Even 
in  the  m«t  intense  board  meetings, 
she  could  p/e  heard  to  say,  "We  can  dis- 
agree withcut  being  disagreeable."  Her 
quick  wit  and  sense  of  humor  won  her 
many  friends,  including  the  famed  hu- 
morist Sam  Levenson. 

In  addition  to  her  work  with  the 
school  bofj-ds.  Miss  Reif  devoted  a 
great  deal'  of  her  time  to  community 
affairs.  She  served  as  a  member  and 
president  of  the  Merrick  Brotherhood 
Council:  aft  chairman  of  education  for 
MoUoy  dollege  for  Women,  and 
taught  numerous  courses  for  prosepec- 
tive  teacQers  at  Jamaica  Teachers' 
College.  I|er  many  community  activi- 
ties won  tier  a  number  of  honors.  She 
was  name»  "Woman  of  the  Tear"  by 
the  Merrisk  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  won  <  he  "Good  Neighbor"  award 
of  the  Int  igrity  Lodge  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
Even  af  er  her  retirement  from  the 
Merrick  ward  of  Education.  Miss  Reif 
retained  her  interest  and  concern  in 
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the  education  abd  problems  of  young 
people.  She  offered  friendly  and  wise 
counsel,  both  inipersonal  consultations 
and  through  fijequent  letters  to  the 
community  nei^spaper  the  Merrick 
Life. 

In  recognition  of  Miss  Reifs  selfless 
service  to  the  KOerrick  Community,  the 
Merrick  Board  of  Education  unani- 
mously agreed  to  honor  her  memory 
be  naming  the  Merrick  District  Office 
the  Katherine  C.  Reif  Administration 
Center.  A  deserved  tribute  to  a  unique 
and  remarkable  woman,  a  true  human- 
itarian. Katherine  E.  Reif  .• 
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HON.  IIUFRENZEL 

OP  M nnrasoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSg  OF  REPRESENTATtVtS 

WedesdoQi.  June  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZXIi.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  at  the  House  Administration 
hearing  on  H.R.  4070,  a  bill  to  limit 
contributions  t<>  candidates  by  politi- 
cal action  conimittees.  and  to  limit 
what  candidates  can  receive  from 
PAC's.  our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Michigan^  the  Honorable  Out 
Vander  Jact.  I  introduced  a  strong 
statement  in  opposition  into  the  hear- 
ing record.         I 

Congressman ;  Vander  Jaot  was  testi- 
fying as  chaimian  ui  the  National  Re- 
publican Congressional  Campaign 
Committee.  In  [his  statement,  Chair- 
man Vander  ^Tagt  noted  that  his 
nterpart  is  vigorously 
)ntributions. 

I  observed  the  ab- 
^ment  by  the  chairman 
tic  Congressional  Cam- 
The  hearing  record 
will  be  open  fpr  2  more  weeks.  If  a 
statement  is  forthcoming,  I  will  see 
that  it  is  entered  into  the  record. 

Congressman!  Vander  Jagt's  state- 
ment in  support  of  political  action 
conunittees— a  {statement  I  endorse— 
follows:  I 

STATDiEirr  OP  Son.  Out  Vamder  Jagt  op 
MicsnoAif 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Task 
Force:  as  Chairmen  of  the  National  Repub- 
lican Congressloaal  Committee  (NRCC),  I 
have  a  particularly  keen  interest  In  the  Fed- 
eral Election  Campaign  Act  (FECA)  and  the 
impact  of  that  l9w  on  our  political  process. 
Therefore,  I  am  grateful  for  the  opportuni- 
ty to  present  my  views  and  I  commend 
Chairman  Hawkins  and  Congressman  Fren- 
zel  for  their  thoughtful  approach  to  the 
campaign  laws,  under  your  leadership,  and 
that  of  my  Republican  colleague  Congress- 
man Bill  Thomito.  these  Task  Force  hear- 
ings should  provide  a  sound  basis  for  legisla- 
tive proposals  in  the  next  Congress. 

Now  that  the  campaign  finance  figures  for 
the  1980  elections  have  been  tabulated, 
cross-tabulated,  graphed  and  analyzed,  the 
all  too  familiar  battle  cry  of  "Reform!"  has 
surfaced  once  again.  This  is  the  case  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  the  alleged  domi- 
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nance  of  separate  segregated  funds  or  politi- 
cal action  committees  (PACs).  For  two  fun- 
damental reasons,  which  should  be  obvious 
to  anyone  involved  in  a  modem  political 
campaign.  I  urge  the  committee  to  resist 
this  politically  alluring,  but  dangerous,  rush 
to  re-reform. 

First,  no  matter  how  well-intentioned  the 
reform  proposals,  frequent  and  precipitous 
changes  In  the  election  laws  appear  to  have 
a  more  substantial  chilling  effect  on  politi- 
cal activity  than  most  of  the  abuses  they 
seek  to  cure.  Local,  county  and  state  politi- 
cal organizations  simply  cannot  plant  their 
feet  on  the  ever  changing  landscape  of  fed- 
eral election  regulations.  Therefore,  the 
case  for  "reform"  of  the  FECA  must  be 
compelling  if  it  is  to  overcome  this  funda- 
mental—I would  say  overriding— need  for 
stabUlty. 

Second,  the  current  controversy  over  the 
power  of  PACs  strikes  me  as  disingenuous. 
Those  who  today  claim  that  PACs  corrupt 
the  election  process  are,  for  the  most  part, 
the  very  individuals  and  groups  who  most 
loudly  championed  the  1974  amendments 
that  imposed  the  current  legal  limits  on 
PACs.  On  them  must  fall  the  heavy  burden 
both  to  admit  their  past  errors  and  prove 
that  PAC  contributions— already  limited  by 
law— so  taint  the  campaign  process  as  to  Jus- 
tify yet  another  disruptive  reform. 

Bear  in  mind,  also,  there  are  both  practi- 
cal and  constitutional  limits  on  just  how 
much  we  can  restrict  the  assoclatlonal 
rights  of  poUtically  active  voters.  It's  Just 
too  easy,  and  in  my  mind  very  wrong,  to  as- 
cribe the  growth  of  the  PAC  phenomenon 
solely  to  the  desire  to  "buy  the  Congress". 
Rather,  in  an  era  of  declining  voter  turnout, 
we  ought  to  be  encouraging  the  involvement 
of  voters  in  any  and  every  form  of  political 
association  possible.  Any  further  limitation 
on  the  activities  of  PAC's  would  have  just 
the  opposite  effect. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  pleased  that  some 
of  those  who  favored  additional  limits  on 
overall  PAC  contributions— once  called  the 
Obey-Railsback  proposal— have  seen  the 
error  of  their  ways  and  have  recanted  that 
support.  In  particular,  my  counterpart  at 
the  Democratic  Congressional  Campaign 
Committee  has  embarked  on  an  aggressive 
PAC  solictUtion  program  on  behalf  of  his 
Party's  congressional  candidates.  Presum- 
ably, he  would  not  be  investing  his  commit- 
tee's limited  time  and  resources  in  that 
effort  If  he  continued  to  support  a  proposal 
which  would  so  limit  his  program's  success. 

In  framing  the  basis  for  Congressional 
review  of  the  election  laws,  I  see  this  Task 
Force's  primary  mandate  as  one  of  "over- 
sight" in  the  most  constructive  meaning  of 
that  term. 

As  I  mentioned  earlier,  one  of  the  most 
disturbing  aspects  of  today's  political  envi- 
ronment is  declining  voter  turnout.  We  face 
an  electorate  increasingly  willing  to  stay  at 
home  while  fewer  than  a  majority  of  their 
fellow  citizens  vote  on  the  vital  questions  of 
the  day.  That  must  not  continue.  Ways 
must  be  found  to  draw  voters  back  into 
active  political  participation.  Clearly,  reduc- 
ing the  impact  of  voluntary  associations  of 
voters— PACs— will  not  do  that. 

From  my  vantage  point  at  the  National 
Republican  Congressional  Committee,  I 
have  seen  first-hand  that  the  revitalization 
of  the  national  Parties  can  bring  voters  back 
into  the  political  process.  Thanks  to  the 
leadership  of  Congressman  Prenzel  and 
others,  the  1976  and  1979  amendments  to 
the  FECA  enhanced  the  role  of  the  Party 
committees  and  enabled  us  to  serve  as  the 
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focal  point  of  grassroots  voter  activity.  I 
strongly  believe  that  still  more  needs  to  be 
done  in  terms  of  increased  contributions 
and  expenditures  by  the  Parties,  and  I  sus- 
pect my  Democratic  colleagues  would  agree. 
Thank  you.« 
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HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  new  tork 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  for  the  termination  of 
the  multibillion-dollar  Clinch  River 
breeder  reactor  project  and  urge  the 
Department  of  Energy  allocate  a  frac- 
tion of  these  funds  toward  the  compe- 
tion  of  ongoing  lower  cost  fuel  effi- 
ciency improvements  programs  for  all 
existing  and  future  uraniiun  fueled, 
light  water  reactors. 

The  Clinch  River  breeder  reactor 
project  represents  a  moniunentally 
wasteful  and  technologically  unneces- 
sary ripoff  of  the  American  taxpayer. 
Since  the  CRBR  project  was  author- 
ized in  the  early  1970's,  the  reasons  for 
demonstrating  a  breeder  reactor  have 
changed  dramatically  against  the  need 
for  the  Clinch  River  facilities. 

Earlier  growth  forecasts  were  exag- 
gerated, estimates  of  capital  cost  dif- 
ferences between  breeders  and  conven- 
tional light  water  reactors  (LWR's) 
were  too  small,  projected  reprocessing 
costs  for  LWR's  and  breeders  were  too 
low.  uranium  supply  surveys  were  too 
pessimistic  and  the  costs  of  the  breed- 
er research,  development  and  demon- 
stration were  grossly  underestimated. 

DOE  has  continued  to  support  this 
costly  project,  yet  has  proposed  to 
slash  funding  for  much  lower  cost  fuel 
efficiency  improvements,  which  could 
be  applied  to  all  existing  and  future 
uranium-fueled  LWR's.  DOE's  prior- 
ities are  callously  indifferent  to  the 
needs  of  the  nuclear  industry,  their 
customers,  and  consumers  of  nuclear 
based  electricity. 

DOE'S  own  studies,  independently 
confirmed  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  show  that  existing  joint  indus- 
try/Government demonstrations  of  in- 
creased bumup  and  improved  per- 
formance of  nuclear  fuel  can  reduce 
spent  fuel  generation  by  over  40  per- 
cent and  reduce  uranium  required  by 
15  percent.  It  could  save  consumers  of 
nuclear  generated  electricity  nearly 
$13  billion  by  the  year  2000. 

If  the  CRBR  project  is  eliminated,  a 
fraction  of  these  funds  could  be  direct- 
ed toward  a  timely  completion  of  on- 
going extended  bumup  demonstra- 
tions. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  in 
this  effort  to  balance  this  country's 
energy  priorities  and  eliminate  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor  project.* 


TERMINATE  FUNDING  FOR  THE 
CLINCH  RIVER  BREEDER  RE- 
ACTOR PROJECT 


HON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  GBOKOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  GINGRICH.  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  I  re- 
cently had  the  pleasure  of  attending 
the  dedication  of  the  new  corporate 
headquarters  for  Chick-f ll-A  in  my  dis- 
trict. 

Chlck-fil-A  is  quite  possibly  the  best 
boneless  breast  of  chicken  sandwich  I 
have  ever  had.  I  have  eaten  many  a 
meal  at  the  now-famous  "Dwarf 
House"  in  Hapeville.  Ga.,  and  always 
look  forward  to  visitlii  with  the 
founders,  the  Cathy  family,  when  I  am 
back  home. 

What  started  out  as  a  family  busi- 
ness opened  by  two  brothers  at  the 
end  of  World  War  n  has  now  become 
a  growing  company  across  the  Nation. 
The  story  of  Chick-fil-A  is  a  reminder 
of  how  hard  work  and  a  great  product 
can  spell  success  in  America. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  remarks  Chick-fil-A's 
president,  Truett  Cathy,  made  during 
the  dedication  services  last  month. 

STATnmiT  OP  S.  TatTETT  Catrt 

May  I  welcome  you  to  our  "temporary" 
corporate  headquarters.  We  hope  to  "make 
out"  with  this  facility  until  we  can  do 
better.  We  do.  indeed,  thank  each  of  you  for 
joining  us  on  this  "very  special"  occasion. 

Sometimes  we  hear  of  a  company  succeed- 
ing or  a  company  falling,  but  the  company 
does  not  make  things  happen— it's  the 
people.  Chick-fil-A's  greatest  assets  are  not 
in  buildings  but  people.  Visitors  often 
remark  that  the  people  at  Chick-fil-A  are 
Special— and  they  are  indeed. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  Development 
Authority  of  Fulton  County,  and  the  First 
National  Bank  of  Atlanta  and  The  First  Na- 
tional Bank  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  for  providing 
our  financial  needs. 

Bob  Tidwell.  would  you  come  forward. 
Bob  was  the  General  Superintendent  with 
Hardin  International.  We  were  told  that 
Bob  would  retire  after  completion  of  this 
job.  I  am  sure  there  were  many  times  he 
wished  he  had  retired  before  he  started  this 
job;  but  toward  completion,  it  was  develop- 
ing so  beautifully,  he  decided  he'd  build  one 
more  office  building  down  in  Pt.  Lauderdale 
before  retirement.  We  appreciate  your  ef- 
forts. Bob.  I  thank  you  for  returning  to  At- 
lanta to  be  present  with  us  today. 

Todd  Davis,  Northwoods  Mall,  Charleston, 
S.C.  Come  forward,  Todd.  Wc  hire  a  Schol- 
arship Program,  whereby,  if  our  young 
people  are  employed  at  our  various  Units 
for  2  years— we  award  that  person  a  $1,000 
Scholarship  at  the  school  of  his/her  choice. 
Todd  is  the  1000th  recipient  of  our  Chick- 
fil-A  Scholarship  and  is  attending  the  Cita- 
del. 

The  other  day.  a  group  of  us  were  debat- 
ing who  contributed  the  most  toward  the 
new  office  building. 

Don  Millard,  our  Finance  Director,  said  he 
thought  he  did,  for  if  he  had  not  arranged 
the  financing,  we  would  not  have  had  a 
building. 
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Bureon  Ledbetter,  Legal  Counsel,  said  he 
thought  he  did,  for  it  was  he  that  was  re- 
sponsible for  all  the  contracts,  legal  docu- 
ments—and there  were  many— had  he  not 
[>erformed  his  duties,  we  would  never  have 
broken  in'ound. 

Nolan  Robinson.  Director  Administration 
St  Building  Co-Ordinator,  thought  he 
played  the  most  important  role,  because  it 
was  his  responsibility  to  co-ordinate  every- 
thing between  Chick-fil-A  and  the  contrac- 
tors, and  make  decisions  about  furnishings, 
etc. 

Jimmy  Collins.  Executive  Vice  President, 
chimes  in  and  said,  we  should  all  luiow,  it 
was  he  that  motivated  Truett  to  move  on 
with  Chick-fil-A:  it  was  he,  in  the  early 
stages  of  Chick-fil-A.  who  negotiated  the 
leases,  drew  the  plans,  built  the  Units  and 
trained  the  Operators.  Had  he  not  per- 
formed his  duties  so  well,  we  certainly 
would  not  have  an  office  building  such  as 
this  today. 

There  I  was.  sitting  there  sheepishly, 
trying  to  come  up  with  some  thoughts  that 
I,  too.  must  have  contributed  something  to 
this  project.  Finally  I  said.  "What  about 
me?  I  signed  the  bank  notes."  I  thought  this 
was  important. 

I  enjoy  the  story  of  the  Chinese  Bamboo 
Tree.  Have  you  heard  the  story  of  the  Chi- 
nese Bamboo  Tree? 

^t  goes  like  this.  You  plant  a  sprig;  water 
and  fertilize  it  the  first  year,  and  nothing 
happens.  The  second  year,  you  water  and 
fertilize— and  nothing  happens.  The  third 
year,  you  water  and  fertilize— nothing  hap- 
pens. The  fourth  year,  you  water  and  fertil- 
ize—nothing happens.  The  fifth  year,  you 
water  and  fertilize  it,  and  sometime  during 
the  fifth  year,  in  a  matter  of  6  weeks— it 
grows  to  a  height  of  90  feet.  Isn't  that  amaz- 
ing? Would  you  say  the  Chinese  Bamboo 
Tree  grew  in  one  year  or  five  years? 

Would  you  say  it  took  one  year  to  build 
this  building  (we  broke  groimd  a  little  over 
1  year  ago)  or  did  it  take  5  years  or  maybe 
50  years? 

It  could  have  started  when  an  8  year  old 
boy  got  excited  about  his  business,  buying 
coke  (6  for  25  cents)  and  selling  them  for  5 
cents  each. 

Or.  it  could  have  started  in  1946.  when 
two  brothers,  getting  out  of  service  after 
World  War  II,  pooled  their  resources  of 
$4,000.  and  borrowed  $6,600.  First  National 
Bank;  bought  a  piece  of  property;  built  a 
building;  equipped  It  and  stocked  it;  opened 
a  24  hour— 6  day-week,  small  coffee-shop 
type  restaurant  In  HapevUle  and  called  it. 
The  Dwarf  House. 

Or.  it  could  have  started  in  1960.  when  a 
sandwich  called  "chicken  steak  sandwich",  a 
t>oneless  breast  of  chicken  sandwich,  was  en- 
tered in  the  National  Restaurant  Associa- 
tion "Sandwich  Idea  Contest",  yet  received 
no  recognition. 

Or.  it  could  have  been  in  1964.  when  two 
people,  Brooksie  Kirk  and  I,  set  up  a  two 
room  office  in  the  Jackson  Building,  Hape- 
vlUe,  to  announce  to  the  world— Chick-fil-A, 
as  it  is  spelled  today.  Or,  in  1967,  when  the 
first  Chick-fil-A  Unit  was  opened  in  384 
square  feet  of  space  at  Greenbrlar  Mall— lit- 
erally a  "hole  in  the  wall." 

We  really  caimot  say  when  the  building 
was  started  now  who  played  the  most  im- 
portant part.  We  all  luiow,  it  took  a  lot  of 
time,  a  lot  of  man-hours,  a  lot  of  effort,  a  lot 
of  dedication  to  the  task,  to  bring  us  to  this 
day.  I'm  indeed  grateful  to  all  who  played  a 
part  in  making  this  day  possible.  It  is  a 
dream  come  true— far  beyond  expectations. 
This  building  does  make  a  statement  that 
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reflects  th(  quality  of  our  products  and  our 
people.  an<  certainly,  our  confidence  of  the 
future. 

I've  alwa  i^s  thought  of  the  food  business 
as  lieing  a  livine  business— providing  food— 
an  essentli  J  of  life.  Not  only  this,  but  a 
place  whei  e  people  can  fellowship  around 
the  table. 

What  dt  you  give  one  who  has  every- 
thing? Thi  I  is  a  question  we  often  ask.  TTiis 
is  the  queition  King  Solomon  asked  after 
completion  of  the  Temple.  The  scripture 
tells  us  thi  t  Solomon  erected  a  temple  that 
took  7  yeai  s  to  construct  and  the  services  of 
153.600  pe>ple.  King  Solomon  said.  "What 
do  you  glv ;  God  who  has  everything?  How 
do  you  bu  Id  a  house  for  God  whom  even 
the  highest  heavens  cannot  contain." 

Today,  as  we  gather  together  for  a  day  of 
celebration  and  the  dedication  of  this  build- 
ing, we  recognize  that  no  finite  structure 
could  ever  surround  the  Infinite  God;  yet,  it 
could  reflelit  His  glory  and  majesty,  causing 
those  whojentered  it  to  respond  in  awe,  ado- 
orshlp. 

.teful  to  God  for  completion  of 
g,  and  it  is  my  desire  and  prayer 
gh  the  conduct,  language,  atti- 
rformance  of  our  people,  it  may 
bring  honir  and  glory  to  God,  our  Creator 
of  all  things  that  are  good. 


ration  andr 

We're 
this  build 
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TRIBUTE  TO  CALVIN  COOK. 
OUTGOING  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  SAN  PEDRO  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON 


IN  THI 


GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  AlfDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  later 
on  this  month,  as  is  the  custom  with 
chambers  of  commerce,  the  San  Pedro 
Chambeit  of  Commerce  will  install  a 
new  pre^dent.  and  say  goodby  to  the 
outgoing!  president  who  has  completed 
a  year's  Service. 

This  is  a  normal  and  routine  matter, 
as  you  veil  know,  that  frequently  re- 
ceives ve  -y  little  attention.  But,  in  this 
case.  I  t  link  that  the  work  of  Calvin 
Cook  ha!  been  so  outstanding  that  it 
should  I  e  publicly  recognized,  and  I 
would  U  Le  to  bring  his  work  to  your 
attention  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House. 

Cal  C6ok  is  a  native  Califomian. 
having  ijeen  bom  in  Turlock.  He  has. 
for  the  t>ast  36  years,  been  associated 
with  the  Southern  California  Gas  Co. 
He  is  currently  the  district  manager, 
and  since  1962  has  lived  in  San  Pedro, 
after  having  spent  the  previous  3  years 
as  the  service  center  supervisor  in 
Comptoi  1. 

DespitB  the  many  demands  of  his 
job  with  Southern  California  Gas  Co., 
Cal  has  always  managed  to  make  time 
to  becon  le  heavily  involved  in  the  local 
commuiity.  and  in  devoting  his  tal- 
ents anc  efforts  to  the  Improvement  of 
that  cor  imunity.  He  has  been  active  in 
the  Haibor  Police  Community  Coun- 
cil, and  is  currently  president  of  that 
coimcil.  having  previously  served  as 
vice  president.  He  is  a  past  president 
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of  the  HarborjArea  Police  Boosters  As- 
sociation, and  is  a  board  member  of 
the  San  Pedri  Rotary  Club,  and  also 
of  the  Harbor  Association  of  Industry 
and  Commerce.  He  has  served  on  the 
San  Pedro  Chamber  of  Commorce 
board  of  dire^rs  since  1978.  In  that 
year  he  also  i  chaired  the  Chamber's 
Christmas  Afloat  Committee,  which  is 
responsible  far  arranging  for  private 
yachts  and  small  commercial  craft  to 
participate  in  k  Christmas-time  parade 
aroimd  Los  Angeles  Harbor,  with  the 
vessels  illuminated  and  with  various 
displays  on  bWd.  This  is  one  of  the 
attractions  of  the  year,  and  brings 
many  people  aito  our  community.  But 
the  organizational  effort  required  to 
make  it  a  success  is  monumental  and 
extremely  deinanding  in  the  time  of 
the  chairmaii  As  if  these  activities 
were  not  enough  to  utilize  his  time,  he 
is  also  a  meyiber  of  the  San  Pedro 
Pennisula  Hospital  Conches  Club,  the 
15th  Councilmanic  District  Advisory 
Council,  and  :  x>s  Angeles  Mayor  Brad- 
ley's Port  MiicArthur  Military  Hous- 
ing Advisory  <  lommittee. 

As  we  see  Irom  the  above.  Cal  has 
given  unsparingly  of  his  time  for  the 
betterment  o:  the  conmiunity.  But.  I 
am  pleased  U.  say  that  he  is  not  leav- 
ing the  comm  anity.  but  simply  turning 
the  reins  of  t  le  chamber  of  commerce 
over  to  someone  else.  Thus,  we  will 
continue  to  b  mefit  from  his  participa- 
tion in  the  many  activities  that  make 
our  area  s\xc\  a  fine  place  to  live.  My 
wife.  Lee  and  I  wish  Cal  Cook  and  his 
wife  Helen,  aind  their  two  sons  Doug- 
las and  Larry[continued  happiness  and 
the  very 
future.* 


best   of   all   things   in   the 


VEPCO     RI 
CONSUJ 
POWER 


'ORTS     SAVINGS     TO 
IS  DUE  TO  NUCLEAR 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OF  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOTJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednekday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOU(  iUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Virginia  Electric  Power  Co.  (Vepco) 
has  recently  sent  a  notice  to  ts  rate- 
payers whicli  contained  an  explana- 
tion of  why  i :.  was  able  to  pass  savings 
through  to  its  customers  in  1981. 
These  savin  js.  which  were  unique 
among  the  large  utilities,  were  due 
principally  t<  i  the  increased  use  of  nu- 
clear and  COS  1  'uels  for  electricity  pro- 
duction. Vepco  was  able  to  decrease 
the  average  ( verall  price  for  a  kilowatt 
hour  of  elec;ricity  in  1981  from  1980 
despite  a  104  percent  average  infla- 
tion rate.  Tl:  ey  were  able  to  take  this 
action  to  re<iuce  cost  to  customers  be- 
cause the  pe  'centage  of  nuclear-gener- 
ated electricjty  increased  from  27  per- 
cent to  41.5  percent,  and  the  percent- 
age of  coal-f  Oeled  generation  increased 
from  30.5  percent  to  37  percent.  At  the 
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same  time,  Vepco  was  able  to  reduce 
the  use  of  oil  by  one-half. 

Nuclear  fuel  costs  in  the  Vepco 
system  are  one-half  cent  per  kWh. 
compared  with  2  cents  for  coal  and 
almost  6  cents  for  oil.  This  is  quite  a 
different  picture  than  the  detractors 
of  nuclear  energy  have  attempted  to 
portray. 

The  Vepco  data  on  changes  in  aver- 
age overall  price  and  distribution  of 
power  by  sources  of  energy  in  the 
decade  1972-82  are  printed  in  tabular 
form  below.  I  believe  it  tells  an  inter- 
esting story  about  the  real  value  of  a 
strong  mix  of  nuclear  and  coal-fired 
electricity. 

Change  in  average  overall  price  per  kilowatt 
hour,  1981  versus  1980 

Utility:  Percent 

Vepco —0.6 

Others' -(-15.5 

■  19  large  utilities. 

SOURCES  OF  ENERGY 

(In  percent] 


Year 


IMear      Coal        Oil 


Pur- 
dose 

ant 
inter- 
change 


OtHer 


1972 

1976 - 

1980   .  .  .„  . 

21 
27 

31 
36 
2S 
305 
37 

SO 
39 
19 
8 

4 

12 
1 

27 
19 
10 

6 
3 
7 

1981 _ _. 

1982  ■._ „. 

41.5 

47 

1 
2 
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IN  PRAISE  OP  THE  ASSOCIATION 
POR  THE  ADVANCEMENT  OP 
THE  BLIND  AND  RETARDED. 
INC. 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1982  has  been  proclaimed  "The 
National  Year  of  Disabled  Persons,"  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  a  most  worthy  association 
devoted  to  the  care  of  our  handi- 
capped young. 

Since  its  inception  in  1956.  the  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Advancement  of  Blind 
and  Retarded.  Inc.  has  sponsored  and 
organized  numerous  programs  for  the 
benefit  of  the  blind  and  retarded  chil- 
dren and  young  adults  in  the  New 
York  areas.  Operating  several  treat- 
ment and  training  centers  citywide, 
the  AABR's  certified  staff  assists 
handicapped  young  people  as  they 
leam  the  daily  living  skills  that  will 
one  day  enable  them  to  lead  normal, 
self-supporting  lives.  As  an  alternative 
to  State  Institutions,  the  AABR  also 
maintains  some  11  community  homes, 
which  provide  both  family-type  homes 
and  short-term  and  long-term  care  for 
blind  and  severely  retarded  yoimg 
adults. 
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With  support  from  fund-raising 
events  such  as  the  Metropolitan  Club 
Managers  Association's  Ninth  Charity 
Golf  and  Tennis  Tournament  and 
Dinner  Dance  at  the  Old  Westbury 
Golf  and  Country  Club  on  July  19.  the 
AABR  has  been  able  to  develop  and 
expand  its  services  and  facilities, 
giving  our  handicapped  "A  new  chance 
for  a  new  life." 

I  am  confident  that  my  colleagues 
will  join  me  in  expressing  gratitude 
and  support  for  the  efforts  of  the  As- 
sociation for  the  Advancement  of 
Blind  and  Retarded,  Inc.* 


ENERGY  SECURITY 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

OF  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
insert  my  Washington  Report  for 
Wednesday.  June  16.  1982.  into  the 
Congressional  Record: 

Energy  Secotuty 

Two  years  ago.  energy  was  a  top  priority 
both  in  the  nation  and  on  the  congressional 
agenda.  Today,  however,  energy  has  been 
relegated  to  the  back  pages  of  the  newspa- 
pers, and  In  Congress  it  is  an  afterthought. 
The  "oil  crisis"  has  given  way  to  the  so- 
called  "oil  glut". 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  energy  situa- 
tion has  eased  materially,  and  the  reasons 
for  the  change  are  readily  understandable. 
Supplies  of  oil  are  adequate,  prices  of  oil 
have  fallen  in  recent  months  (although  they 
are  beginning  to  increase  again),  and  memo- 
ries of  lines  at  filling  stations  have  faded 
with  the  passage  of  time.  No  one  Is  tallclng 
or  even  thinking  about  a  day  when  the 
country  might  completely  run  out  of  oil. 

We  should  not  be  fooled  by  the  change, 
however.  The  term  "glut"  is  very  mislead- 
ing. The  danger  is  that  in  today's  oil 
market,  energy  security  will  be  considered 
yesterday's  problem— soon  to  be  forgotten. 
What  we  have.  In  effect,  is  breathing  space, 
not  deliverance  from  our  energy  problem.  It 
Is  much  too  early  for  us  to  congratulate  our- 
selves on  having  "solved"  our  energy  prob- 
lem. The  belief  that  the  problem  has  been 
solved  is  totally  unjustified.  The  only  cer- 
tain thing  about  the  continued  availability 
of  oil  In  the  future  is  its  uncertainty. 

A  spate  of  positive  developments  has  given 
us  room  to  deal  with  energy  problems. 
World  demand  for  oil  is  down,  and  produc- 
tion of  oil  and  other  fuels,  such  as  coal,  is 
up.  Nuclear  energy  and  hydropower  are 
growing  In  importance.  Government  stock- 
piles of  oil  (including  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve)  have  increased.  Members  of 
the  Organization  of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries  have  abandoned  their  former 
unity  and  are  competing  against  one  an- 
other for  shares  of  the  market.  A  revolution 
In  the  use  of  energy  has  been  achieved 
through  conservation  and  Increased  effi- 
ciency in  homes,  businesses,  and  transporta- 
tion. 

That  oil  Is  a  dwindling  resource  whose 
price  will  ultimately  be  forced  up  is  indispu- 
table, but  the  day  of  reckoning  has  been 
pushed  back,  perhaps  for  some  time.  The 
outlook  is  much  less  forbidding  today  than 
it  was  two  years  ago.  The  challenge  facing 
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us  is  one  of  not  allowing  the  present  situa- 
tion become  a  pretext  for  doing  nothing. 

A  key  question  Is  whether  our  present 
energy  situation  will  last.  My  feeling  is  that 
it  Is  transitory,  but  even  if  it  is  not.  the  na- 
tions of  the  world  would  be  unwise  to  expect 
that  adequate  supplies  of  energy  will  always 
be  available  at  reasonable  prices.  Many  de- 
velopments could  qulciUy  change  the  out- 
look. For  example,  oil  supplies  could  be  en- 
dangered overnight  in  volatile  areas  of  the 
Middle  East.  In  fact,  although  oil  now  pro- 
vides nearly  one-half  of  the  world's  energy, 
some  three  quarters  of  the  icnown  reserves 
are  located  in  countries  whose  stability 
cannot  be  taken  for  granted.  Also,  economic 
recovery  and  sustained  economic  growth 
worldwide  would  rapidly  Increase  the 
demand  for  oil. 

We  should  not  lose  a  golden  opportunity 
to  gain  energy  security.  A  shutdown  of  pro- 
duction in  Saudi  Arabia  or  the  closure  of 
the  Straits  of  Hormuz  In  the  Persian  Gulf 
could  result  In  economic  catastrophe  for  the 
oil-importing  nations.  Believing  that  our 
energy  problems  are  not  over.  Congress  has 
undertaken  a  broad  array  of  Initiatives, 
among  which  are  the  decontrol  of  crude  oil 
prices,  a  tax  on  the  "windfall"  profits  of  oil 
companies,  a  solar  bank,  conservation  pro- 
grams, and  a  special  corporation  to  stimu- 
late private-sector  production  of  synthetic 
fuels. 

It  would  l>e  a  serious  mistake  to  backtrack 
on  initiatives  such  as  these.  Despite  relaxed 
conditions  in  the  oil  market  today,  an  oil 
shock  may  be  the  single  most  formidable 
threat  on  the  economic  horizon.  The  risk 
that  such  a  shock  will  occur  may  be  small 
right  now.  but  it  could  grow  by  leaps  and 
bounds  In  the  years  ahead.  Clearly,  various 
steps  need  to  be  taken  to  prepare  the  nation 
to  cope  with  an  energy  emergency. 

The  proper  point  of  view,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  understand  that  we  are  living  in  the 
twilight  days  of  the  great  era  of  crude  oil. 
Our  relationship  with  oil  is  becoming  more 
and  more  precarious.  World  oil  production 
is  unlikely  to  rise  dramatically,  so  we  should 
begin  now  to  prepare  for  a  future  of  scarce 
oil  supplies.  The  federal  government  must 
work  with  Industry  to  create  Incentives  to 
stimulate  the  development  of  alternatives  to 
oil,  such  as  alcohol,  oil  shale,  and  various 
applications  of  solar  power.  We  should 
gradually  enlarge  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve.  We  should  use  International  Insti- 
tutions to  promote  additional  energy  explo- 
ration and  development  In  poorer  nations 
since  the  more  we  do  in  those  countries,  the 
less  the  pressure  on  world  markets.  Also, 
Congress  should  provide  the  Chief  Execu- 
tive with  standby  authority  to  allocate  oil  In 
the  event  of  an  energy  emergency. 

Thus,  I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  argue 
that  the  country  really  does  not  need  a  vig- 
orous energy  policy.  The  temptation  is 
strong  to  weaken  our  policy  today  because 
the  supply  of  oil  is  sufficient  around  the 
world.  However,  the  surplus  could  quicltly 
disappear  as  a  result  of  events  beyond  this 
nation's  control,  such  as  a  decision  by  Saudi 
Arabia  to  slash  production,  or  another  em- 
bargo or  war  that  could  stop  the  flow  of  oil 
from  the  Middle  East.  My  view  is  that  it  is 
better  to  have  an  energy  policy  and  not 
need  It,  than  to  need  It  and  not  have  it.  If 
all  goes  well,  we  may  never  have  to  rely  on 
the  decisions  we  make  today  to  guarantee 
our  energy  security  tomorrow.* 
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TBREE  OENERATION  VOTER 
REGISTRATION  A  SUCCESS 


HON.  DENNIS  L  ECKART 

opomo 

nr  THK  HOUSE  or  repbesehtattvis 

WedTiesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  share 
with  my  House  colleagues  information 
of  an  effort  in  the  Cleveland  area 
which  has  really  boosted  my  pride  and 
faith  in  America's  system  of  democra- 
cy. We  are  all  aware  that  voter  regis- 
tration and  participation  has  been 
sadly  declining  in  recent  years.  Howev- 
er, whether  or  not  citizens  agree  with 
what  their  representatives  are  doing 
and  saying,  it  is  of  course  imperative 
that  they  exercise  their  right— their 
privilege— to  vote. 

This  sentiment  has  been  heartily  en- 
dorsed and  put  into  action  by  a  dedi- 
cated group  of  seniors  at  the  Jewish 
Community  Center  (JCC)  in  Cleveland 
Heights.  Ohio.  Twenty-five  members 
of  the  JCC  Senior  Adult  Social  Action 
Committee,  along  with  center  staff 
people,  launched  a  successful  "Three 
Generation  Voter  Registration  Cam- 
paign" this  spring  with  the  goal  of  reg- 
istering 500  new  voters  each. 

The  campaign  Is  working  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  Cuyahoga  County  Board 
of  Elections  and  the  Secretary  of 
State.  Over  400  individuals  and  groups 
across  the  country  have  been  invited 
to  participate  In  the  project.  Letters 
were  sent  to  senior  organizations  and 
civic  groups,  urging  them  to  get  in- 
volved and  spread  the  word  about  the 
importance  of  registering  to  vote. 

The  effort  locally  by  the  JCC  has 
been  overwhelmingly  successful.  The 
volunteers  distributed  several  himdred 
change-of-address  cards  for  existing 
voters  who  would  otherwise  not  have 
been  eligible  to  vote  at  their  new  loca- 
tion. Seventy-three  new  voters  have 
been  registered  so  far.  and  the  cam- 
paign is  continuing  on  in  full  swing. 
The  JCC  workers  have  held,  and 
planned  for  more,  candidates'  forums 
especially  geared  toward  senior  voters 
in  the  Greater  Cleveland  area.  This 
fall,  prior  to  the  cutoff  date  for  regis- 
teriiig  to  vote  in  the  general  election, 
the  senior  volunteers  will  be  Joined  by 
students  from  a  local  Junior  high 
school  in  a  project  to  distribute  flyers. 

Voter  registration  information  is  a 
necessary,  but  too  often  overlooked, 
ingredient  for  increasing  voter  partici- 
pation for  all  ages.  Senior  citizens  are 
especially  facing  new  challenges  to 
their  health  care,  retirement  income, 
and  daUy  needs  which  demand  that 
they  play  a  vocal  and  vital  role  in  de- 
termining the  outcome  of  upcoming 
State  and  Federal  elections.  Their 
votes  can  make  a  difference.  With  the 
help  of  the  Jewish  Commimlty  Cen- 
ter's "Three  Generation  Voter  Regis- 
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tration   C  impaign."   their  votes  will 
make  a  dil  Terence. 

I  offer  E  ly  strong  commendation  for 
an  import  mt  undertaking  which  has 
thus  far  I  een  well  executed  and  well 
received.  These  hard-working  volun- 
teers, dedicated  to  encouraging  voters 
of  all  ages  to  speak  out  through  the 
ballot  box«  are  to  be  heartily  congratu- 
lated. Thatik  you.* 


bargo,  which  is 
posed  because 


BIAOOI  J  RESOLUTION  SEEKS 
BAN  ON  PLASTIC  BULLET  USE 
IN  NORTHERN  IRELAND 


FOGUETT, 
RARO  Join( 
of  the  n 
Thisri 
overwhe 


HON.  MARIO  BUGGI 

,         OP  irew  TORX 
Hf  THE  BOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Weknesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  BIAGOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  tl|e  127-member  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  for  Irish  Affairs, 
I  introduoed  House  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 356  calling  on  the  British  Gov- 
ernment to  end  their  use  of  plastic 
bullets  in  the  six  counties  of  Northern 
Ireland.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  Mr. 
ZETERETTii  Mr.  FisH,  Mr.  Carney,  Mr. 
Mr.  GnjfAN,  and  Ms.  Fer- 
me  as  original  cosponsors 
llution. 

tlution  resembles  one  passed 
igly  by  the  European  Par- 
liament last  month.  They  called  for  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  by 
their  member  nations  including  and 
especially  Great  Britain. 

Since  tlie  beginning  of  1981,  12  per- 
sons have  been  killed  by  plastic  bullets 
in  Northern  Ireland.  Included  among 
this  total  were  seven  teenagers  includ- 
ing five  youngsters  imder  the  age  of 
15.  Another  175  persons  have  been  in- 
jured by  l^ese  bullets  including  sever- 
al who  wefe  blinded. 

Plastic  bullets  are  a  specially  de- 
signed riot  control  weapon,  sanctioned 
for  use  in  Northern  Ireland  since  1976. 
They  caipe  into  more  regular  and 
widespread  use  in  1981.  They  replaced 
rubber  ballets  which  in  all  the  years 
they  werd  used  only  resulted  in  three 
deaths.    1 

A  disturoing  irony  in  this  situation  is 
the  fact  that  the  British  Government 
specifically  refused  to  authorize  the 
use  of  plaBtic  bullets  during  last  year's 
racial  riots  in  Liverpool  and  Manches- 
ter for  f^  that  they  might  kill  inno- 
cent peodle.  Yet  no  such  concern  has 
been  reglftered  by  the  British  with  re- 
spect to  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in 
Northern  Ireland  with  the  correspond- 
ing result  being  the  deaths  of  a  dozen 
civilians. 

I  introijuced  this  resolution  because 
of  my  fihn  belief  that  if  we  are  to 
have  peabe  and  Justice  in  Northern 
Ireland,  t^e  must  end  all  forms  of  vio- 
lence, b<^h  civilian  and  official.  In 
1979,  th^  Department  of  State  insti- 
tuted ani  embargo  on  the  sale  and 
export   of   U.S.   arms   to   the   Royal 
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Ulster  Constaliulary,  the  main  police 
force  in  North  !m  Ireland.  This  devel- 
oped as  a  renil ;  of  an  amendment  I  of- 
fered to  the  fU  cal  year  1980  State  De- 
partment Appippriations  bill.  The  em- 
in  effect  today,  was  im- 
the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  bans  the  sale  and  or  export 
of  U.S.  arms  tot  any  nation  or  organiza- 
tion with  a  pvoven  record  of  human 
rights  violations.  The  Royal  Ulster 
Constabulary  pad  and  continues  to 
have  such  a  ;  record  and  they  are 
among  the  most  prevalent  users  of 
plastic  bullets  in  Northern  Ireland. 

At  this  point  in  the  Record  I  wish  to 
include  two  enclosures.  The  first  is  tes- 
timony delivered  by  the  Honorable 
Richard  Balfe.  a  member  of  the  Eiiro- 
pean  Parliametit  from  Great  Britain 
who  was  an  oiiginal  cosponsor  of  the 
af orementione  1  resolution.  I  should 
note  that  Bffr.  1  talf e  addressed  a  special 
meeting  of  Ad  Hoc  Congressional 
Committee  for  Irish  Affairs  on  June  3. 
The  final  itetti  for  inclusion  is  my 
opening  statement  at  the  June  3  meet- 
ing. 

TKSTmoinr  bp  Mr.  Richaks  Balpk 

Mr.  Chairman  [and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, may  I  thank  you  for  sparing  the 
time  from  what  I  know  \s  a  busy  schedule  to 
afford  me  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
briefly  about  Ireund. 

My  name  Is  aicbard  Balfe  and  I  am  a 
Member  of  the,  Ehut>pean  Parliament  for 
Inner  South  London.  The  European  Parlia- 
ment is  the  Co^nmon  Marketplace  Parlia- 
ment which  meets  in  Strasbourg  and  Brus- 
sels. It  consists  ^f  435  members  elected  by 
direct  suffrage,  i  each  of  the  ten  member 
states  have  a  different  number  of  members 
according  to  their  population  size.  The  UK 
has  81  and  Irelaiid  has  15. 

My  own  interest  in  Ireland  is  based  on 
close  family  ties.  My  father  came  to  Eng- 
land from  Dubl(n  in  1942  shortly  before  I 
was  bom.  Many  of  my  relatives  are  still 
there  today  including  a  sister,  and  I  visit 
Ireland  regularly.  I  am  therefore  one  of  the 
small  group  of  UK  politicians  with  strong 
Irish  connections. 

There  have  always  been  UK  parliamentar- 
ians who  are  syibpathetic  to  Ireland  and  to 
union.  They  have  never  been  a  large 
number  but  It  U  important  to  realize  that 
the  Irish  cause  bas  never  been  totally  with- 
out friends  In  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
cause  has  also  had  varying  levels  of  support 
outside  the  political  system  from  the  consid- 
erable Irish  popalatlon  in  the  UK.  This  sup- 
port Is  expresMd  through  Irish  clubs  and 
through  the  Irls|i  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  in  Britain.  Catholic  newspapers 
with  varying  degrees  of  enthusiasm  support 
the  reunlficatioQ  of  Ireland. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  Britain  cannot  win 
in  Ireland.  The  population  in  the  North  is 
under  military  rule,  armoured  personnel 
carriers  patrol  the  streets,  armed  soldiers 
are  seen  every\i^ere  and  all  the  equipment 
of  a  modem  military  machine  is  extensively 
deployed  in  order  to  secure  the  questionable 
policy  of  retaining  the  6  counties  as  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  six  countiies  are  not  part  of  Britain, 
they  are  territofially,  historically  and  emo- 
tionally part  of  a  32-county  Ireland.  To  sep- 
arate this  part  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
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is  as  illogical  as  to  separate  a  few  counties  of 
England  away  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Today  speclflcaUy  I  want  to  ask  your  sup- 
port in  two  areas.  Firstly,  the  banning  of 
plastic  bullets  and  secondly  the  building  of 
links  between  your  group  and  European 
politicians  who  also  support  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Plastic  bullets  are  a  specially  designed  riot 
control  weapon.  They  are  made  of  solid 
plastic,  are  9  cm  long  and  3.8  cm  In  dl- 
ametre,  and  weigh  135  grammes.  Fired  from 
a  special  short-barrelled  weapon,  rifled  to 
make  them  spin,  they  have  a  velocity  at  45 
metres  of  47  m/sec  (equivalent  to  240  km/ 
h),  and  are  reputed  accurate  at  70  metres. 
Instructions  to  British  security  forces  in  Ire- 
land are  that  they  should  be  "aimed  directly 
at  the  target  at  not  less  than  a  distance  of 
20  metres". 

Plastic  bullets  have  been  sanctioned  for 
use  by  the  British  security  forces  in  the 
north  of  Ireland  since  August  1976.  But 
they  have  only  come  into  regular  and  wide- 
spread use  since  1981.  In  the  course  of  the 
last  year  11  civilians  have  been  killed  and 
large  numbers  maimed  (some  of  them  blind- 
ed). Between  April  and  August  1981,  7  civil- 
ians were  killed,  including  a  girl  of  12,  a  girl 
of  14,  a  boy  of  15  and  a  mother  out  shop- 
ping who  was  hit  at  a  range  of  6  metres. 
Over  the  same  5  months  60  civilians  were  se- 
riously injured. 

Plastic  bullets  were  brought  in  to  replace 
the  rubber  bullets  used  previously.  Rubber 
bullets  were  lighter,  and  security  forces 
were  instructed  to  bounce  them  off  the 
ground,  not  fire  them  directly  at  people. 
They  were  used  by  police  and  soldiers  to 
break  up  demonstrations,  prior  to  moving  in 
to  try  to  make  arrests.  Only  3  deaths  of  ci- 
vilians were  caused  by  them. 

Plastic  bullets  are  being  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  forces  firing  from  Inside  ar- 
moured vehicles,  often  on  the  move.  Since 
1981  this  has  been  the  main  security  force 
tactic.  Official  British  sources  say  that 
24,300  plastic  bullets  were  fired  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1981.  Whereas  the  use  of 
live  ammunition  in  riot  situations  Is  subject 
to  strict  rules  (set  out  on  a  "yellow  card" 
issued  to  soldiers  and  police),  there  are  no 
such  controls  on  the  use  of  plastic  bullets. 

Plastic  bullets  are  known  to  have  been 
issued  to  police  forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  their  use  has  not  been  ordered. 
Home  Secretary  William  Whitelaw  stated 
after  the  riots  in  Liverpool  that  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  had  not  been  authorized  "in 
case  someone  might  get  killed". 

They  have  been  issued  in  Belgium,  but 
used  on  only  one  occasion,  in  1979.  The  Bel- 
gian minister  of  the  interior  admitted  then 
that  they  could  be  fatal. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  in  the 
Netherlands  about  whether  to  issue  plastic 
bullets  to  police  instead  of  normal  ammuni- 
tion, but  the  general  feeling  is  against  on 
grounds  of  danger. 

They  were  also  once  used  in  Zurich  but 
following  the  blinding  of  two  youths,  the 
city  parliament  voted  against  their  further 
use.  They  are  not  in  use  elsewhere  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

For  many  months  a  group  of  members  led 
by  Neil  Blaney  had  pushed  for  a  debate  on 
plastic  bullets.  On  May  13  the  European 
Parliament  passed  a  series  of  related  texts, 
the  principal  reading  as  follows: 

THX  EUKOPEAlf  PARLIAMEirT 

A.  Noting  that  since  April  1981  seven 
people,  five  of  them  chUdren  under  15,  have 
been  killed  in  the  six  counties  of  northern 
Ireland  by  plastic  bullets  fired  by  the  securi- 
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ty  forces;  and  that  181  people  have  been  se- 
riously injured,  (including  several  who  were 
blinded),  since  the  start  of  1981, 

B.  Noting  that  many  of  the  injuries  have 
occjirred  In  non-riot  situations. 

C.  Noting  that  according  to  official  statis- 
tics from  the  Northem  Ireland  Office  a 
total  of  24,830  plastic  bullets  were  fired  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1981, 

D.  Noting  that  plastic  bullets  have  also 
been  used  by  riot  control  forces  in  other 
Member  countries,  including  Belgium  (at 
Komen  on  21.9.79). 

E.  Noting  that  the  British  Home  Secre- 
tary recently  stated  that  plastic  bullets  had 
not  been  used  during  riots  in  England  "in 
case  someone  might  get  kUIed", 

F.  Noting  that  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Interior  admitted  that  such  bullets  can  be 
fatal  (Belgian  Senate  22.11.79). 

1.  Calls  on  the  governments  of  the 
Member  States  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  bul- 
lets against  civilians; 

2.  Instructs  its  President  to  convey  this 
resolution  to  the  Commission,  the  Council 
and  the  Governments  of  the  Member 
States. 

The  only  people  to  oppose  this  resolution 
were  Ian  Paisley  and  the  British  conserva- 
tive group.  Every  other  party  and  every 
other  nationality  in  the  Parliament  voted  to 
ban  the  bullets.  Another  worrying  thing  to 
emerge  from  the  debate  was  a  move  by  the 
British  conservatives  to  delete  the  following 
clause  from  one  of  the  texts: 

"Welcomes  the  statement  made  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  that  Plastic  Bul- 
lets will  not  be  used  to  quell  public  protests 
on  mainland  Britain." 

The  move  failed  but  could  only  have  been 
motivated  by  an  anticipation  of  these  weap- 
ons being  used  in  British  cities. 

Over  the  years  we  know  that  many  of  you, 
particularly  Congressman  Biaggi,  Congress- 
man Oilman  and  Congressman  Fish,  have 
worked  hard  both  for  Irish  issues  and  on 
plastic  bullets.  Later  this  month  when  a  del- 
egation from  the  European  Parliament 
visits  Congress,  I  hope  you  will  make  it  clear 
that  you  welcome  the  resolution. 

A  group  of  us  are  also  taking  the  British 
Government  to  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  about  the  case  of  Brian 
Stewart,  aged  13,  who  died  on  the  10th  of 
October.  1976. 

Brian  Steward  was  hit  in  the  face  by  a 
plastic  bullet  fired  by  soldiers  of  the  Kings 
Own  Scottish  Borderers  soon  after  six  p.m. 
on  4  October  1976.  He  had  Just  left  his 
home  in  Turf  Lodge,  West  Belfast,  and  was 
standing  on  a  comer.  Several  eyewitnesses 
said  there  was  no  rioting  in  the  area  at  the 
time.  The  British  army  made  a  number  of 
contradictory  statements  attempting  to  Jus- 
tify the  shooting. 

Finally,  to  turn  to  the  matter  of  cloaer 
links.  A  group  of  members  of  the  European 
Parliament  began  work  almost  two  years 
ago  to  try  and  get  the  issue  of  Ireland  and 
its  reunification  turned  into  a  European 
rather  than  a  British  issue. 

It  is  always  difficult  when  something  is 
successful  to  really  apportion  credit,  every- 
body believes  that  they  were  in  at  the  begin- 
ning; however  my  clesu-  recollection  Is  that 
the  first  people  were  Neil  Blaney,  John 
O'ConneU— now  speaker  of  the  Dail— and 
myself.  The  group  has  grown  since  then  and 
apart  from  all  the  Republic  of  Ireland  MPs 
and  John  Hume,  it  also  has  about  20  mem- 
bers from  other  countries. 

The  only  qualification  for  membership  of 
the  group  is  a  belief  that  the  reunification 
of  Ireland  is  a  high  priority  and  that  we 
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should  use  the  European  Parliament  and 
national  parliaments  to  t^mpaigM  for  this 
end. 

Thus  far,  we  have  managed  to  get  a 
debate  last  year  on  the  hunger  strikers,  we 
have  had  the  debate  on  plastic  bullets  al- 
ready referred  to,  and  we  are  now  pressing 
for  a  debate  on  prisoners  in  foreign  Jails 
(there  are  of  course  many  Irish  prisoners  In 
English  Jails). 

We  believe  that  a  linkage  between  our 
work  and  yours  would  be  of  mutual  benefit 
and  we  will  be  particularly  happy  to  ex- 
change information  and  welcome  any  of 
your  members  when  In  Europe.  You  are  also 
welcome  to  contact  me  through  my  political 
office  in  London,  namely: 

259  Barry  Road,  London  5E22  OJT,  Eng- 
land, Phones:  01-299-0868,  01-693-1748. 

Let  me  thank  the  Irish  National  Caucus 
for  their  continuing  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  our  work  in  Europe,  and  for  helping 
us  to  maintain  links  with  you.  Finally,  my 
thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your 
Committee  for  receiving  me  here  today. 

Statekert  op  ths  Hon  orablx  Mario  Biacxsi 

As  Chairman  of  the  bi-partisan  Ad  Hoc 
Congressional  Committee  for  Irish  Affain.  I 
wish  to  welcome  the  Honorable  Richard 
Balfe.  a  distinguished  member  of  the  Euix>- 
pean  Parliament  representing  the  London 
South  Inner  District. 

Mr.  Balfe  was  a  primary  cosponsor  of  a 
landmark  resolution  adopted  very  recently 
by  the  European  Parliament.  The  resolution 
approved  by  a  vote  of  110  to  43  calls  for  a 
ban  on  the  use  of  plastic  bullets  in  all  Euro- 
pean Economic  Community  nations— includ- 
ing and  especially  Great  Britain.  I  wish  to 
announce  my  intention  of  introducing  a 
very  similar  resolution  when  the  House  re- 
convenes next  week. 

The  use  of  plastic  bullets  by  British  secu- 
rity forces  in  Northem  Ireland  has  resulted 
in  the  deaths  of  seven  innocent  civilians  in- 
cluding five  children  under  the  age  of  15 
since  April  of  1981.  Since  the  start  of  1981, 
another  181  persons  have  been  seriously  in- 
jured by  plastic  bullets  including  several 
who  were  blinded.  Estimates  indicate  that  in 
the  first  7  months  of  1981  some  24,830  plas- 
tic bullets  were  fired  by  British  security 
forces. 

It  is  the  indiscriminate  use  of  plastic  bul- 
lets by  the  British  which  to  me  constitutes 
the  most  scandalous  element  of  a  morally 
bankrupt  British  policy  in  Northem  Ire- 
land. 

President  Reagan  yesterday  embarked  on 
his  first  trip  to  Europe  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  Included  on  his  agenda  is  a 
state  visit  to  Great  Britain  and  one  of  the 
highlights  will  be  his  address  to  the  British 
Parliament.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent will  use  this  occasion  to  convey  the 
deep  concern  of  the  American  people  about 
the  ongoing  crisis  in  Northem  Ireland.  As 
he  did  In  his  1981  St.  Patrick's  Day  message, 
I  hope  the  President  will  again  offer  the 
"good  offices"  of  the  United  States  in  the 
struggle  to  bring  about  peace  and  Justice  in 
Northem  Ireland. 

As  I  and  other  members  of  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  have  stated  repeatedly— there 
can  be  no  peace  in  Northem  Ireland  while 
there  Is  violence.  Therefore,  the  goal  of  any 
political  solution  proposal  for  Northem  Ire- 
land must  Include  an  end  to  all  violence, 
whether  civilian  or  official  in  nature.  The 
murder  of  innocent  civilians  by  plastic  bul- 
leU  fired  by  British  security  officials  is  as 
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reprehensible  u  the  murder  of  civilians  by 
acts  of  terrorism. 

I  call  upon  my  coUettuea  on  the  Ad  Hoc 
Committee  as  well  as  those  who  support 
human  rights  to  join  me  as  cosponsors  of 
my  resolution  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  bul- 
lets by  the  British  in  Northern  Ireland.  At 
this  time  I  wish  to  acknowledge  the  pres- 
ence of  my  colleagues  and  following  any  re- 
marks they  might  have  recognize  represent- 
atives of  the  Irish  National  Caucus  who  will 
introduce  Mr.  Balfe.* 
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hierarchj  which  has  not  yet  been 
given  a  chance  to  carry  out  its  pro- 
grams. 

For  thtir  part.  I  applaud  the  firm 
commitiqent  of  the  Phoenix  Chamber 
in  working  to  improve  conditions  in  El 
Salvador  through  private  sector  initia- 
tives. Leti  us  hope— for  the  sake  of  our 
own  survival— that  this  Congress 
shows  ta^  same  f  orthrightness  and  re- 
fuses to  I  turn  its  back  on  our  Latin 
friends.4 


THE  NEED  FOR  SECXTRITY  AID 
TO  EL  SALVADOR 


NATICWAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

OP  ARIZONA 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  RZPSXSEKTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Bfr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  at 
the  crossroads  of  an  important,  and 
potentially  fatal,  decision  regarding 
the  ability  and  purposefulness  of  the 
ITnlted  States  to  successfully  deter 
Marxist  aggression  in  our  hemisphere. 
I  am  referring  in  this  instance  to  the 
lingering  fate  of  the  fragile  Nation  of 
El  Salvador,  as  well  as  other  neighbor- 
ing countries  which  are  not  even  a 
stone's  throw  from  our  own  borders. 
What  happens  in  the  crowded  region 
of  Central  America  will  directly  influ- 
ence our  future  and  survival  and  that 
is  why  the  Reagan  administration  has 
introduced  steps  to  secure  some  sem- 
blance of  stability  to  troubled  areas  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
Basin. 

To  give  the  people  of  El  Salvador  a 
chance  in  their  longlasting  battle  for 
peace  and  freedom  from  leftist  terror- 
ism, we  need  to  follow  through  and 
send  military  and  economic  assistance 
to  bolster  their  cause  against  commu- 
nism. By  hesitating  with  our  support, 
we  can  only  facilitate  our  enemy's  goal 
of  destroying  the  Salvadoran  economy 
and  whatever  hopes  these  people  have 
for  democracy  and  freedom  from  to- 
talitarian rule. 

Recently,  I  was  informed  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  Phoenix  Metropolitan 
Chamber  of  Commerce  which  has  en- 
tered into  a  partnership  with  the  pri- 
vate sector  in  El  Salvador  through 
participation  in  the  Caribbean/Cen- 
tral American  Action  Organization. 
They  have  used  their  resources  and 
entrepreneur  skills  to  help  build  a  free 
enterprise  environment  which  is  vital 
to  the  country's  economic  stability. 

The  Phoenix  Chamber  recognizes 
the  urgent  need  for  military  assistance 
on  our  part  before  true  reforms  can 
begin  to  flourish.  Newly  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  El  Salvador  have  commit- 
ted themselves  to  the  basic  reforms 
that  are  necessary  for  social  and  eco- 
nomic order.  But  we  cannot  expect 
their  political  leadership  to  perform 
miracles,  or  make  drastic  reforms,  that 
even  our  own  Nation  would  not  at- 
tempt. Nor  can  we  prejudge  or  unfair- 
ly label  a  newly  constructed  political 


ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  nxm  018 

HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

dnesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  MCCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
third  ch4pter  of  the  Book  of  Daniel,  it 
is  related  how: 

"King  Nebuchadnezzar  made  an  image  of 
gold,  nln^y  feet  high  and  nine  feet  broad. 
He  had  it  Bet  up  in  the  plain  of  Dura  in  the 
province  of  Babylon.  Then  he  sent  out  a 
summons  to  assemble  the  satraps,  prefects, 
viceroys,  counsellors,  treasurers,  judges, 
chief  conaubles,  and  all  governors  of  prov- 
inces to  attend  the  dedication  of  the  image 
which  he  had  set  up. 

"So  they  assembled— the  satraps,  prefects, 
viceroys,  counsellors,  treasurers,  judges, 
chief  constables,  and  all  governors  of  prov- 
inces—for'  the  dedication  *  •  '.  Then  the 
herald  lordly  proclaimed,  'O  peoples  and 
nations  of  every  language,  you  are  com- 
manded, ^hen  you  hear  the  sound  of  horn, 
pipe,  zither,  triangle,  dulcimer,  music,  and 
singing  of  every  kind,  to  prostrate  your- 
selves and  worship  the  golden  image  which 
King  Nebuchadnemar  has  set  up.  Whoever 
does  not  prostrate  himself  and  worship 
shall  forthwith  be  thrown  into  a  blazing 
furnace.'  f  (New  English  Bible.) 

The  ctiapter  goes  on  to  relate  the 
story  of  liow  Shadrach,  Meshach,  and 
Abed-nefo  were  saved  from  the  fiery 
furnace  for  refusing  to  worship  the 
golden  image. 

This  U  perhaps  one  of  the  earliest 
mention$  of  an  orchestra  in  our  writ- 
ten literature.  But  I  suspect  the  or- 
chestra |s  a  conglomeration  of  individ- 
uals playing  upon  musical  instruments 
predates  the  written  record;  in  any 
case,  (n-chestras  and  bureaucracies 
both  have  hoary  histories. 

I  am  pileased  to  join  my  colleagues  in 
recognition  of  Jime  13-19,  1982,  as  Na- 
tional Orchestra  Week.  The  modem 
symphotiy  orchestra  has  existed  for 
more  tban  two  centuries  in  Europe 
and  for  at  least  a  century  in  America. 
Today  t*here  are  more  than  1,500  or-' 
chestraa  of  one  kind  of  another  in 
these  Uiiited  States,  performing  a  wide 
variety  of  music  for  listeners  of  all 
ages— to  live  audiences  in  the  concert 
hall  an(^  in  outdoor  settings,  and  to  ad- 
ditional millions  of  listeners  tuned  in 
to  television  sets  and  record  and  tape 
players.  Thanks  to  the  miracle  of  20th 
century  technology,  great  music  now 
can  be  pnjoyed  by  citizens  in  aU  eco- 
nomic strata. 
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As  sophisticated  and  pleasurable  as 
canned  orche  itral  music  can  be,  how- 
ever, it  is  st  11  the  live  performance 
that  brings  the  unique  excitement  of 
personal  part  cipation  in  a  musical  ex- 
perience, and  I  would  like  to  pay  trib- 
ute during  Mational  Orchestra  Week 
to  three  fine  organizations  in  the  13th 
Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

The  State  Of  Illinois  enjoys  an  out- 
standing status  in  music,  with  many 
fine  performing  organizations,  excel- 
lent music  schools,  and  more  than  60 
orchestras  of  various  sizes  including 
the  great  Chicago  Symphony. 

The  Elgin  Symphony  Orchestra,  a 
full  75-piece  brchestra.  has  been  in  ex- 
istence 33  yoars.  It  performs  several 
subscription  and  special  concerts  each 
year,  includiiig  young  people's  con- 
certs, and  ndxt  year  will  add  a  pops 
series  to  its  ^hedule.  Although  affili- 
ated with  the  Elgin  Community  Col- 
lege, the  Elgin  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
a  separate  organization  with  a  sym- 
phony board,  a  women's  league,  and 
its  own  home  in  the  Hemmens  Audito- 
rium in  downjtown  Elgin,  and  it  has  re- 
cently been  reclassified  from  a  com- 
munity to  an[  urban  orchestra.  Marga- 
ret Hlllis  is  the  orchestra's  music  di- 
rector and  conductor,  Robert  Hanson 
serves  as  executive  director  and  assist- 
ant conductor,  and  David  Maki  is  the 
orchestra's  n^anager. 

The  Waukigan  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  currently  in  its  ninth  season, 
with  Lynn  £chomick  as  music  direc- 
tor. The  Watikegan  Symphony  offers 
a  subscription  series  and  employs  both 
local  and  outside  talent  as  guest  art- 
ists. This  file  community  orchestra 
has  seen  \  substantial  audience 
growth  in  re  ;ent  years  and  is  worldng 
hard  to  beco  ne  a  semiprof  essional  or- 
chestra. 

The  Lake  1  'orest  Symphony  Associa- 
tion celebra«s  its  25th  anniversary 
this  year.  It  Is  a  full  symphonic  ensem- 
ble, providing  eight  subscription  con- 
certs a  yeaf  plus  nine  "Symphony 
Day"  concerts  for  children  and  addi- 
tional special  concerts.  The  organiza- 
tion is  very  much  involved  with  educa- 
tion. sponso(ring  a  music  school  in 
Lake  Forest  attended  by  some  200  stu- 
dents a  week  who  receive  instruction 
in  various  iiistnunents  and  voice,  and 
touring  some  60  commimities  in  Illi- 
nois througl)out  the  year  in  chamber 
groups  thati  provide  both  an  educa- 
tional and  kn  entertainment  format. 
Victor  Aita^  music  director  and  con- 
ductor, and  Ellen  Reed  Eastman, 
chairman  of  the  association,  have  been 
connected  w|th  the  Lake  Forest  Sym- 
phony for  pome  15  years;  Thomas 
Wilson  served  as  general  manager. 

A  special  event  of  the  Lake  Forest 
Symphony  is  an  annual  Fourth  of 
July  concert  held  out  of  doors  and  at- 
tended by  6,000  or  more,  and  topped 
off  by  fireworks.  I  am  indeed  honored 
and  genuindy  excited  to  be  included 
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in  the  symphony's  performance  this 
year  as  narrator  for  Aaron  Copland's 
"Lincoln  Portrait." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  noted  at  the  begin- 
ning of  my  remarks  that  the  orchestra 
as  a  cooperative  human  endeavor  has 
been  around  since  the  early  days  of 
civilization.  I  believe  the  orchestra  is 
both  a  symbol  and  a  mover  of  civiliza- 
tion, embodying  the  finest  attributes 
of  the  human  mind  and  spirit.  Music 
consoles  us  in  times  of  grief,  uplifts  us 
in  times  of  despair,  helps  us  celebrate 
achievements  in  science,  politics,  and 
industry,  and  works  miracles  or  word- 
less understanding  as  the  common  lan- 
guage of  all  nations.  Congratulations 
to  America's  orchestras  in  this  week 
fittingly  proclaimed  to  recognize  their 
importance;  may  they  continue  to 
flourish  and  enrich  the  lives  of  the 
millions  whose  hearts  they  touch  and 
whose  minds  they  elevate.* 


IiflNERALS:  THE  NEGLECTED 
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•  Mr.  SANTINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  over 
the  years,  misconceptions  about  min- 
erals and  mining  have  altered  the  atti- 
tudes of  many  Americans.  We  cannot 
continue  to  aUow  a  serious  national 
concern  to  be  dominated  by  miscon- 
ceptions, misstatements,  and  absences 
of  logic. 

Recently  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 
Dresser  Industries  lived  up  to  its  cor- 
porate responsibilities  by  funding  an 
educational  advertisement  which  suc- 
cinctly and  accurately  identified  the 
problems  this  Nation  faces  with  our 
mlneral  resources.  The  ad  reflects  the 
views  of  Dr.  Raymond  L.  Smith  who  is 
a  prominent  and  respected  figure  on 
mining  and  mineral  resource  issues. 
Dr.  Smith  addresses  some  very  funda- 
mental and  pertinent  questions.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  review  his  responses. 

I  applaud  the  leadership  undertaken 
by  tliis  responsible  corporate  citizen  in 
increasing  the  awareness  of  this  issue. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues  who 
did  not  see  the  advertisement  in  the 
April  27  Wall  Street  Journal,  I  am 
having  it  printed  below. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Apr.  27. 
19821 

It's  Insane  to  I>blat  Exploration  op  our 
Lands  bt  Even  One  Year! 

America  faces  a  problem  today  potentially 
more  devastating  than  the  energy  crisis. 

We  are  dangerously  dependent  on  unsta- 
ble or  unfriendly  foreign  sources  for  vital 
minerals.  Were  we  to  lose  or  be  cut  off  from 
these  strategic  materials,  our  economic  well- 
being  and  national  security  would  be  quick- 
ly threatened. 

Leading  experts  in  economics,  mining,  na- 
tional defense  and  geopolitics  are  convinced 
that  we  import  too  many  essential  minerals 
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from  hostile  or  politically  unstable  coun- 
tries. Compounding  the  problem,  national 
stockpile  levels  of  strategic  and  critical  min- 
erals have  deteriorated.  The  government 
has  ignored  pleas  to  open  up  public  lands  to 
exploration  and  development.  And  the 
mining  industry  of  the  United  States  has 
been  crippled  with  excessive  regulation  and 
a  tax  system  that  discourages  capital  invest- 
ment. 

Our  nation's  dependence  on  foreign 
sources  for  minerals  has  been  identified  as  a 
serious  problem  by  government  studies  cov- 
ering three  decades.  Despite  the  Truman 
Administration's  Paley  Commission  report 
in  1952,  the  1973  National  Commission  on 
Materials  Policy  Report,  the  Carter  Admin- 
istration's U.S.  Non-Fuel  Mineral  Policy 
Review  in  1980,  and  numerous  studies  be- 
tween. Uttle  progress  has  been  made.  Dr. 
Raymond  L.  Smith,  prominent  educator  and 
lecturer,  calls  the  implementation  of  the 
National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy,  Re- 
search and  Development  Act  of  1980  the 
most  significant  step  government  can  take 
to  reduce  chances  of  a  minerals  crisis. 

Q.  Dr.  Smith,  do  we  have  an  adequate 
supply  of  critical  minerals  and  metals  in 
this  country? 

A.  No.  We  import  over  50  percent  of  about 
20  of  the  most  critically  needed  minerals  es- 
sential to  our  (2.3  trillion  economy.  In  com- 
parison, we  import  42  percent  of  our  petro- 
leum needs.  In  1980  alone,  we  imported  $29 
billion  worth  of  these  non-fuel  minerals. 

Q.  What  are  some  of  these  minerals  and 
where  do  we  get  them? 

A.  We  import  some  minerals,  titanium  and 
nickel  for  example,  from  stable  and  friendly 
countries  like  Canada  and  Australia.  But 
major  imports  of  such  materials  as  chromi- 
um, cobaJt,  tantalum,  manganese,  vanadi- 
um, germanium  and  the  platinum  group 
metals  come  from  politically  unstable  na- 
tions In  Africa.  Incredibly,  we  even  rely  on 
the  Soviet  Union  to  meet  some  of  our  re- 
quirements for  chromium  and  platinum  and 
in  recent  years  have  purchased  titanium 
sponge  from  the  Russians  until  they  sud- 
denly cut  off  this  supply. 

Q.  Why  are  these  minerals  and  metals 
vital  to  our  national  defense  and  industrial 
needs? 

A.  Without  minerals  and  metals  like  chro- 
mium, cobalt,  tantalum  and  others,  we 
would  not  have  a  jet  engine  Industry.  We 
would  not  have  a  food  processing  industry 
or  a  chemical  processing  industry  as  we 
know  them  today.  There  is  a  lot  of  hospital 
equipment  that  we  would  have  to  do  with- 
out. But  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  we 
simply  would  not  have  the  manufacturing 
tools  to  make  the  automobiles,  computers, 
appliances,  television  sets  and  many  other 
consumer  products  we  use  every  day. 

Q.  Many  economic  and  military  experts 
believe  America  is  vulnerable  because  we 
import  as  many  of  our  minerals  and  metals 
from  unstable  or  unfriendly  nations.  Do  you 
agree? 

A.  Yes.  The  1973-74  oil  crisis  forced  Amer- 
icans to  look  at  U.S.  dependence  on  foreign 
oil  sources.  In  parallel,  there  is  a  real  danger 
that  some  minerals  exporting  countries 
would  manipulate  the  price  or  even  cut  off 
the  supply  of  vital  minerals  in  time  of  na- 
tional emergency. 

Q.  What  has  the  U.S.  been  doing  here  at 
home  to  reduce  the  amount  of  minerals  we 
import? 

A.  Next  to  nothing!  We've  neglected  the 
situation  entirely  too  long.  Aside  from  the 
shortsightedness  of  our  foreign  trade  poli- 
cies, we've  failed  to  develop  sufficient  sub- 
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stitutes  for  the  critical  minerals  we  impart 
and  have  allowed  our  stockpile  of  critical 
and  strategic  minerals  to  deteriorate.  In  ad- 
dition, we've  failed  to  develop  our  own  min- 
eral resources  and  have  crippled  our  mining 
industry  with  excessive  regulation  and  inad- 
equate tax  Incentives  for  capital  investment 
and  mineral  exploration. 

Q.  Can  we  accelerate  the  development  of 
substitutes  for  the  minerals  and  metals  we 
import? 

A.  It  is  possible  and  even  essential,  but  we 
cannot  do  it  overnight.  It  takes  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  and  research  to  suc- 
cessfully substitute  one  element  for  an- 
other. Metals  and  substitute  elements  arent 
much  different  than  people  and  drugs.  You 
never  know  what  happens  when  you  ingest 
a  new  substance,  whether  it  is  going  to  do 
any  harm  or  not.  It's  the  same  way  with 
metals.  We  don't  know  what  the  long-term 
effects  will  be  on  metal  structures  until  we 
study  them,  and  that  takes  years  of  re- 
search and  testing. 

Q.  What  shape  is  our  stockpile  really  in? 

A.  Today  we  are  below  government  estab- 
lished goals  in  over  half  of  the  materials 
managed  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Man- 
agement Administration.  Chromium,  cobalt, 
platinum,  and  titanimn  are  among  those 
minerals  that  would  be  in  very  short  suiH>ly 
if  our  access  to  foreign  sources  was  cut  off 
or  measurably  reduced.  Serious  problems 
would  quickly  develop  In  our  basic  indus- 
tries. There  is  no  real  security  in  a  stockpile 
program  that  has  deficits  like  these. 

Q.  Are  the  mineral  resources  of  this  coun- 
try adequate  to  overcome  the  problem? 

A.  We  have  considerable  data,  but  no  one 
knows  the  true  extent  of  the  mineral  re- 
sources we  might  have  and  exactly  where 
they  are  located.  Take  cobalt  as  an  example. 
The  government  recently  set  aside  39,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  west  Panther  Cre^ 
area  of  Idaho  for  cobalt  exploration  after 
much  in-fighting  between  mining  and  envi- 
ronmental interests.  The  environmentalists 
opposed  this  action  because  the  39,000  acres 
is  part  of  2.2  million  acres  that  has  been 
designated  a  wilderness  area.  One  of  the 
things  they  said  was  that  mining  of  this 
acreage  would  destroy  the  habitat  of  the  big 
horn  sheep.  Now  I  don't  really  think  this 
will  happen.  Big  horn  sheep  are  pretty 
cagey  animals.  They've  got  good  eyesight 
and  can  climb  up  in  the  mountains  quite 
high  to  get  away  from  any  mining  activity. 
Besides,  this  mining  activity  would  not 
begin  to  cover  39,000  acres  anyway.  I  don't 
know  whether  we  will  do  any  significaDt 
cobalt  mining  there,  but  If  those  deposits 
are  as  extensive  as  we  think  they  might  be. 
they  could  supply  30  percent  of  our  need*. 
It  would  make  cobalt  a  lot  less  critical  to  us 
than  it  is  now.  But  it  all  depends  on  bow  the 
exploration  goes. 

Q.  What  should  be  done  to  extend  mineral 
exploration  into  other  parts  of  the  country? 

A.  There  are  about  750  million  acres  of 
federal  lands.  We  need  to  open  much  of  this 
land,  particularly  in  the  West  and  Midwest, 
to  exploration  and  mining.  In  1908.  17  per- 
cent of  our  federal  lands  were  off  limits  to 
exploration  and  mining.  By  1980,  the  figure 
had  risen  to  about  68  percent.  That's  a  land- 
mass  almost  equivalent  to  all  of  the  land 
east  of  the  Mississippi  River!  The  public 
needs  to  understand  that  geological  explorar 
tion  and  drilling  to  determine  what  kinds  of 
mineral  deposits  we  have  on  these  lands  and 
where  they  are  located  can  be  carried  out  so 
that  essentially  no  traces  of  exploration  are 
permanently  visible.  Drill  rigs  can  be  flown 
in  by  helicopter  to  sink  drill  holes  only  two 
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to  three  inches  in  diameter.  Camp  sites  can 
be  cleaned  up.  It  doesn't  make  any  sense  not 
to  mine  critical  materials  where  you  find 
them,  because  we  do  have  adequate  wilder- 
ness lands  today  .  .  .  and  these  lands  are 
protected. 

Q.  What  is  your  reaction  to  the  proposal 
to  modify  the  existing  ban  on  exploration, 
drilling  and  mining  of  wfidemeas  lands? 

A.  The  strong  and  vocal  environmental 
lobby  presents  President  Reagan  with  a  for- 
midable opponent,  but  the  administration 
appears  determined  to.  interject  common 
sense  into  federal  land  use  policies.  On  the 
face  of  it,  the  administration's  proposal 
withdraws  wilderness  lands,  including  those 
under  study  for  wilderness  designation, 
from  any  exploration  and  mining  activity 
until  the  year  2000.  However,  the  bill  does 
not  preclude  exploration  by  seismic  meth- 
ods or  core  sampling  by  use  of  helicopter 
transportation.  Furthermore,  it  has  provi- 
sions which  would  enable  the  President, 
working  with  Congress,  to  develop  such 
lands  in  time  of  urgent  national  need.  It  is 
insane  to  delay,  by  even  one  year,  benign  ex- 
ploration of  these  lands.  In  time  of  a  nation- 
al emergency,  it  would  be  too  late  to  start 
Searching  these  lands  for  those  minerals 
nature  has  secreted  so  well. 

Q.  Do  you  fault  the  wilderness  groups  for 
what  you  consider  to  be  their  extreme  posi- 
tion? 

A.  Certainly  not.  They  have  a  right  to 
their  views  and  lobbying  effort.  However,  I 
fault  a  government,  whether  it  be  the  Ad- 
ministration or  Congress,  that  bows  to  that 
lobby  and  places  personal  survival  in  office 
above  survival  of  the  coimtry. 

Q.  How  do  we  balance  environmental  con- 
cerns with  the  need  for  exploration  and  pro- 
duction on  wilderness  lands? 

A.  Environmentalists  must  realize  that 
their  ability  to  get  food,  clothing  and 
warmth  must  transcend  their  desire  for  ex- 
cessive wilderness  areas.  Industrialists  must 
recognize  that  their  quest  for  profits  will 
not  bear  fruit  for  long  if  they  indulge  in 
overuse  of  the  environment,  and  unin- 
formed citiaens  must  recognize  that  their 
failure  to  root  out  the  real  issues  will  bring 
us  to  a  very  sorry  state. 

Q.  What  impact  have  regulations  had  on 
federal  mining  policies  and  the  mining  in- 
dustry itself? 

A.  There  are  now  over  80  laws  adminis- 
tered by  20  different  federal  agencies  which 
directly  or  indirectly  affect  the  mining  in- 
dustry. These  laws  include  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act, 
Wilderness  Act.  Federal  Land  Policy  and 
Management  Act  of  1B76,  Surface  Mining 
Control  and  Reclamation  Act,  and  many 
others. 

Federal  mining  policies  in  this  country 
have  been  adversely  affected  by  over-regula- 
tion. It  seems  like  regulation  has  become 
the  rule,  rather  than  the  exception.  There 
have  been  shifts  in  attitudes,  shifts  in  prior- 
ities, and  shifts  in  budgets  and  manpower 
allocations  away  from  reaotirce  development 
toward  a  no-growth  atmosphere.  Simulta- 
neously, these  regulations  have  hurt  the 
mining  industry.  Between  1973  and  1977, 
the  mining  industry  suffered  a  negative 
growth  rate  of  minus  0.1  percent,  worse 
than  in  any  other  major  n.S.  industry.  In 
fact,  much  of  our  mining  Industry  is  now 
shut  down  completely,  and  many  XJJS.  Jobs 
have  been  exported  to  foreign  countries. 

Q.  How  difficult  would  it  be  to  expand  or 
reopen  some  of  the  mining  facilities  that 
have  been  closed  in  recent  years? 

A.  Very  difficult.  Right  now,  demand  is 
down  in  nearly  everything,  but  even  if  the 
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economy  ($6  pick  up  there  would  not  be 
much  Incentive  to  invest  capital  in  mining 
under  present  policies.  In  recent  years  the 
percentage  depletion  allowance  has  come 
under  heivy  fire.  If  the  mining  industry  lost 
this  tax  benefit,  there  would  be  almost  no 
incentive  to  reopen  or  expand  any  mining 
venture  In  I  the  U.S.  It  will  be  difficult  to 
stem  the  flow  of  imported  minerals  and 
metals  as  long  as  foreign  governments  subsi- 
dize their  pwn  industries.  We  need  incen- 
tives that  Encourage  U.S.  companies  to.  de- 
velop operations  in  this  country,  but  In  re- 
sdlty,  we  hlive  lost  control  of  much  of  our 
minerals  supply  to  foreign  countries  and 
foreign  companies. 

Q.  How  oan  we  help  the  mining  industry 
develop  our  own  resources  here  at  home? 

A.  It's  critical  that  we  break  down  the  ad- 
versarial relationship  between  the  mining 
industry  afid  government.  There's  been 
more  friction  t>etween  this  particular  indus- 
try and  thel  government  than  in  most  indus- 
tries because  the  mining  industry  by  its  very 
nature  mugt  dig  into  the  earth  to  get  the 
minerals,  liome  people  call  this  despoiling 
the  environment,  despite  the  fact  that  all 
mining  of  ifinerals  in  the  U.S.  has  disturbed 
less  land  than  the  interstate  highway 
system.  And  the  bulk  of  the  mined  lands 
have  been  ^stored.  But  it  Is  an  emotional 
issue.  Whe|>  it  becomes  an  emotional  issue 
with  the  pilblic,  it  becomes  a  political  issue. 

Q.  What  steps  should  be  taken  to  reduce 
the  adversarial  relationship? 

A.  The  most  important  thing  we  could  do 
would  be  to  put  teeth  into  the  new  Materi- 
als, Minerals  &  Research  and  Development 
Act  of  1980.  We  must  not  let  happen  to  it 
what  happened  to  the  1970  Mining  and  Min- 
erals Policy  Act,  which  clearly  stated  that  a 
solid  domestic  mining  and  minerals  industry 
was  essential  to  the  national  security  of  this 
country.  Fpr  ten  years  that  Act  lay  dor- 
mant. We  I  have  a  new  policy— the  1980 
policy.  It's  high  time  that  we  put  it  into 
effect.  And  >  the  only  people  who  can  do  that 
are  the  people  in  power  in  Washington. 

Q.  What; can  individual  Americans  do  to 
help?  I 

A.  Our  Government  was  unprepared  for 
the  energy  crisis  and  the  oil  cartels.  That 
unprepare<|ness  caused  long  gas  lines,  high 
prices,  and  doubled  electricity  and  energy 
rates.  The  situation  will  be  even  worse  with 
minerals! 

Let  me  pat  it  this  way.  Every  time  we  ride 
in  a  plane!  or  automobile,  watch  T.V.,  use 
our  washing  machine,  receive  medical  care 
at  a  hospital,  we  ought  to  reflect  on  where 
the  metals  come  from  that  make  those 
things  pos^ble!  We  should  understand  that 
the  product  may  say  "Made  in  the  U.S-A.", 
but  in  all  Ikellhood  it  contains  critical  ele- 
ments that  come  from  foreign  sources. 

Americans  can  help  avoid  a  minerals  crisis 
by  supporting  Implementation  of  the  Mate- 
rials, Minerals  &  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1980  and  the  President's  adop- 
tion of  a  strong  minerals  policy. 

Q.  Why  are  you  so  concerned  with  our 
country's  mineral  policy? 

A.  A  fait  portion  of  my  professional  life 
has  been  tfken  up  with  problems  of  metals 
and  mineAls  supplies— those  things  that 
come  f romj  the  earth,  the  nonrenewables.  I 
don't  want  to  see  fly-by-night  operators 
dumping  poisons  into  our  streams  or  cover- 
ing them  iwith  landfill  and  then  creating 
home  sites  that  can  become  time  bombs  of 
the  future;  I  want  to  hunt,  fish,  boat  and 
walk  in  8«me  places  that  resemble  those 
which  I  kfiew  in  my  younger  days.  But  I 
want  to  di  so,  not  as  a  ward  of  the  State, 
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but  as  a  produce^,  a  wage  earner,  and  yes,  a 
member  of  a  viable  private  enterprise 
system.  We  cantot  have  the  latter,  with  a 
government  that  owns  all  of  the  land,  regu- 
lates every  detafl  of  our  lives,  and  takes  all 
of  our  earnings  t  >  do  it!« 


0P  HENRY  MEYER- 
PRESIDENT   OP 
BEACH  CHAMBER 
CE 


M.  ANDERSON 
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IN  THE  HOUdX  OF  REPRESENTATIVKS 

Wedneakay,  June  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Priday,  June  w,  1982,  the  Long  Beach 
Area  Chamber  of  Commerce  will  hold 
its  91st  annual  dinner  and  they  wiU  be 
honoring  thei^  president,  Mr.  Henry 
Meyer,  as  he  installs  their  new  leader. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Iiodd.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  not  only  alert  my 
colleagues  to  I  this  memorable  event, 
but  also  to  tnank  Mr.  Meyer  for  his 
fine  and  manly  contributions  to  the 
city  of  Long  B^ach  this  past  year. 

Bom  In  Germany  and  raised  in 
Shanghai,  "Hamburger"  Hetur— as  he 
is  commonly  referred  to  by  his 
friends— came  to  the  United  States  in 
1947.  It  was  here  where  he  received  a 
college  degree  in  hotel  and  restaurant 
management.  <  His  professional  and 
business  expedience  Includes  being  an 
instructor  at  $anta  Monica  City  Col- 
lege in  hotel  knd  restaurant  manage- 
ment; a  member  of  the  Long  Beach 
City  College  [Hotel  and  Restaurant 
School  Advisory  Board;  resident  man- 
ager of  the  ^anta  Monica  Biltmore 
Hotel;  and  manager  of  the  Long  Beach 
Elks  Lodge. 

He  opened  his  first  Hamburger 
Henry  Restaurant  in  1965.  Since  that 
time  he  has  been  the  recipient  of  eight 
gold  medals  tt  the  California  State 
Fair  and  Exposition  in  Sacramento. 

Besides  pro\fidlng  able  leadership  to 
;h  Chamber  of  Com- 
irger"  Henry  has  made 
'e  in  the  following  orga- 
nizations: Pre^dent,  Grand  Prix  Char- 
ities Foundaiion;  vice  president— 3 
years.  Long  Beach  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce; member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors and  past  president  of  the  "Com- 
mittee of  300'';  vice  president,  Royal 
Image,  Inc.  (Queen  Mary);  vice  presi- 
dent, Belmont  Shore  Business  Associa- 
tion; member,  the  Rotary  Club; 
member.  El  Bekal  Shrine  Oriental 
Band;  and,  member  of  the  Southern 
California  Restaurant  Association. 

In  1978.  Heitry  was  named  Outstand- 
ing Small  Biishiessman  of  the  Year 
and  Chef  of  the  Week.  Recently,  he 
was  named  by  the  Long  Beach  Elks 
Club  as  Citizen  of  the  Year. 

Mr.  Speakeii  it  is  apparent  that  not 
only  the  Long  Beach  Chamber  of 
Commerce  owes  "Hamburger"  Henry 
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their  heartfelt  tharJcs,  but  so  do  all 
citizens  of  our  South  Bay  area.  I  take 
pride  and  pleasure  Joining  them  in  rec- 
ognizing his  many  accomplishments. 
The  matters  of  business  and  industry 
are  both  complex  and  demanding,  and 
must  be  melded  with  the  social  needs 
of  the  area.  Henry  has  helped  the 
Long  Beach  Chamber  in  understand- 
ing this,  thus  enabling  the  chamber  to 
better  encourage  growth  and  prosperi- 
ty for  Long  Beach.  He  has  been  and 
continues  to  be  a  valuable  asset  to  our 
community. 

I  am  sure  the  entire  harbor  commu- 
nity joins  me  and  my  wife.  Lee,  in  con- 
gratulating Henry  Meyer  for  the 
achievements  of  his  term  as  chamber 
president  and  recognl^ng  the  debt  we 
owe  to  an  individual  who  has  given  so 
much  of  himself  that  all  of  us  might 
enjoy  a  better  place  to  live  and  work.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OP  MR.  BIAGGI'S 
LEGISLATION  TO  CONTROL  HI- 
PENETRATION  AMMUNITION 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCALirORinA 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  June 
11.  1982,  New  York  Times  printed  a 
letter  from  the  president  of  the  John 
Jay  College  of  Criminal  Justice  and 
head  of  the  New  York  City  Police 
Foundation,  Gerald  W.  Lynch,  con- 
cerning the  problem  of  "cop-ltlller  bul- 
lets" and  the  need. to  enact  our  col- 
league's (Mr.  BiA(Mii's)  bill  to  control 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  these  bul- 
lets. As  Mr.  Lynch  stated  in  the  letter. 
I  can  think  of  no  single  Issue  In  criminal 
Justice  that  should  compel  more  unequivo- 
cal public  support  than  restricting  these 
bullets. 

Mr.  BiAGCi  should  be  commended  for 
his  outstanding  efforts  to  bring  this 
problem  to  light  and  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  it.  The  full  text  of  the  letter 
follows: 
The  Bullets  Dkspkrati  CaimMALS  Likk  to 

Btnr 
To  the  Editor: 

"Killer  bullets,"  usually  Teflon-coated, 
can  penetrate  72  layers  of  Kevlar,  the  pro- 
tective fabric  In  bulletproof  vests.  The  vests 
the  New  York  City  Police  Foundation  dis- 
tributed to  New  York  City  police  officers 
last  year  contain  18  layers  of  Kevlar— suffi- 
cient to  stop  most  bullets  but  obviously  not 
killer  buUets. 

Why  are  these  bullets  being  manufac- 
tured? In  my  Judgment,  and  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  police  commimity,  they  are  pur- 
chased mainly  to  penetrate  bulletproof 
vests  worn  by  police  officers. 

Two  bills  to  study  the  matter  of  penetra- 
tion of  bulletproof  vests  and  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  these  bullets  have  been  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(2380  and  5437).  At  present,  they  appear  to 
have  little  change  of  passage  because  both 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  the 
Reagan  Administration  refuse  to  place  any 
restriction  on  ammunition. 
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I  can  think  of  no  single  issue  in  criminal 
Justice  that  should  compel  more  unequivo- 
cal public  support  than  restricting  these 
bullets. 

Teflon-coated  bullets  were  originally  de- 
veloped for  very  specialized  purposes  in  law 
enforcement,  such  as  providing  high  pene- 
tration through  steel.  Police  spokesmen  who 
testified  at  hearings  on  March  30  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  strongly  recommended  restricting 
the  bullets  to  limited,  legitimate  uses. 

There  have  been  reports  of  police  officers 
killed  by  Teflon  buIleU  which  penetrated 
their  vests  both  as  they  entered  them  and 
exited  them. 

Phil  Caruso,  president  of  the  New  Yoik 
CMty  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association, 
testified:  "Since  their  only  use  would  be  an 
illegithnato  one,  that  of  being  able  to  pene- 
trate the  Kevlar  of  soft  body  armor  and  kill 
the  individual  who  is  legally  and  properly 
wearing  such  protection,  these  bullets 
should  be  banned." 

The  criminals  using  them  are  the  most 
desperate  and  most  odious.  Drug  traffickers, 
for  instance,  will  stop  at  nothing  to  avoid 
being  caught  and  will  plan  to  kill  any  law 
enforcement  official  who  attempts  to  detain 
them.  With  the  kUler  bullet,  they  have  a 
guarantee  they  can  mortally  wound  anyone 
they  wish,  vest  or  not. 

The  slogan  of  the  N.R.A.  people  flies  in 
their  face  on  this  issue.  Their  argument 
that  "If  you  outlaw  g\ms,  only  the  outlaws 
will  have  them"  cannot  be  true  for  killer 
bullets,  because  if  they  were  outlawed,  only 
certain  law  enforcement  officers  would  have 
them.  I  believe  the  police  would  give  them 
up  completely  if  this  would  eliminate  unau- 
thorized use. 

The  issue  of  the  use  by  criminals  of 
Teflon-coated  bullets  shocks  the  average  cit- 
izen, but  apparently  Congress  is  beyond 
shock  since  the  N.R.A.  has  said  it  wants  ab- 
solutely no  restrictions  on  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. 

There  is  one  happy  note:  Du  Pont  is  also 
shocked  and  has  taken  the  courageous  stand 
that  it  will  not  sell  Teflon  to  bullet  manu- 
facturers who  intend  to  make  "killer"  bul- 
lets. The  company  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  highest  level  of  corporate  responsibility 
in  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  N.R.A. 

StlU,  it  is  most  lmtx>rtant  that  citizens  in 
all  50  states  demand  that  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  vote  for  the  lives  of  their 
policemen  and  policewomen  by  permanently 
restricting  the  manufacture  of  Teflon- 
coated  bullets. 

Okralo  W.  Ltmch, 
Neva  Yoi*,  June  4.  1982.9 


SUPPORT         GATHERING 
MOPPETT        NURSING 
RESOLUTION 


FOR 
HOME 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEH 

OF  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  MOPPETT.  Mr.  ftieaker,  over 
30  of  our  House  colleagues  have  Joined 
me  in  cosponsoring  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  354,  a  bill  which  urges  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  withdraw  its  proposed 
nursing  home  deregulation  rules.  If  fi- 
nalized the  rules  would  limit  those  re- 
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ports  which  demonstrate  the  nursing 
homes  are  complying  with  the  re- 
quired staffing  rations;  permit  nursing 
homes  which  are  accused  of  violations 
to  report  by  mail  or  by  phone  that  the 
problems  cited  have  been  corrected; 
allow  less  than  annual  inspection  of 
nursing  homes;  and  authorize  an  Inex- 
perienced, private  sector  body— the 
Joint  Commission  on  Hospital  Accredi- 
tation—to assert  that  nursing  homes 
deserve  to  receive  Federal  fimds. 

These  proposals  have  been  rightly 
criticized  by  consumer  groups  and  or- 
ganizations which  are  alert  to  the 
problems  of  elderly  patients.  If  adopt- 
ed, the  rules  would  inhibit  State  and 
national  efforts  to  protect  patients 
against  abuse,  unsafe  and  unhealthy 
living  conditions,  dangerous  drug  regi- 
mens, and  other  problems. 

Recently,  an  excellent  article  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  discuss- 
ing this  issue.  This  article,  and  a  cur- 
rent listing  of  cosponsors.  appears 
below: 

CospoirsoRs  OP  House  CoRctnutEHT 
RasoLtmoH  354 

Rep.  Snowe,  Rep.  Fauntroy,  Rep.  Matsul, 
Rep.  Garcia,  Rep.  HoUenbeck,  Rep.  Mlneta. 
Rep.  Roe,  Rep.  Corrada,  Rep.  Weaver,  Rep. 
Rosenthal.  Rep.  Edwards.  Rep.  Joseph 
Smith,  Rep.  Parren  Mitchell.  Rep.  Fogli- 
etta.  Rep.  Scheuer,  Rep.  Fucell. 

Rep.  Wyden,  Rep.  Chisholm,  Rep. 
Lehman,  Rep.  Downey,  Rep.  Barnes,  Rep. 
Mlkulski.  Rep.  AuColn,  Rep.  Albosta,  Rep. 
Bingham,  Rep.  Yates,  Rep.  Solan,  Rep. 
Stark.  Rep.  Walgren,  Rep.  Peyser,  Rep. 
Edgar,  Rep.  Ouarlnl. 

Nursing  Horn  Plan  Draws  Opposition 
(By  Robert  Pear) 

Washinctoh,  June  12.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration's effort  to  change  the  rules  for 
inspections  of  nursing  homes  is  facing  grow- 
ing opposition. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker,  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  declared  in 
March  that  the  existing  health  and  safety 
standards  for  nursing  homes  "will  remain 
untouched,"  but  two  months  later,  on  May 
24,  he  proposed  revisions  in  the  procedures 
for  enforcing  those  standards. 

He  sought,  for  example,  to  drop  the  re- 
quirement for  annual  Inspection  of  nursing 
homes.  Mr.  Schweiker  said  that  the  pro- 
posed changes  would  increase  the  protection 
of  nursing  home  patients  by  petmltting  the 
authorities  to  focus  on  homes  with  prob- 
lems, but  many  members  of  Congress  dis- 
agree. The  proposals  do  not  require  Con- 
gressional approval. 

Senator  John  Heinz,  Republican  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Aging,  and  Senator  Lawton  Chiles,  the 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  panel,  sent  a 
letter  to  Mr.  Schweiker  on  Fridajr  saying 
that  the  proposals  would  "weaken  Federal 
and  state  enforcement  capabilities." 

4f  lawmakers  protest  shift 

Forth-six  members  of  the  Houae,  includ- 
ing 11  Republicans,  sent  Mr.  Schweiker  a 
similar  letter,  charging  that  the  rules  repre- 
sented a  "major  shift"  and  a  "serious  abdi- 
cation of  responsibility  on  the  part  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment."  Repreaenutive 
Olympla  J.  Snowe,  Republican  of  Maine, 
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wrote  the  letter  after  hearing  about  the 
lame  from  constituents. 

Twenty-two  House  members  have  joined 
Representative  Toby  Moffett,  Democrat  of 
Connecticut.  In  sponsoring  a  resolution  that 
says  the  new  rules  "should  not  be  adopted." 
Another  Connecticut  Democrat,  William  R. 
Ratehford.  laid  the  "flexible  Inspection  ap- 
proach" envisioned  by  Mr.  Schweiker  was 
an  "open  invitation"  to  abuse  by  unscurpu- 
louB  operators  of  nursing  homes.  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford  supervised  an  investigation  of  the  nurs- 
ing home  industry  in  Connecticut  and 
served  as  State  Commissioner  on  Aging 
from  1977  to  1978. 

More  than  half  the  revenue  of  most  nurs- 
ing homes'  comes  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  Government  regulates  the  homes 
by  attaching  conditions  to  the  money  it 
pays  through  the  Medicaid  and  Medicare 
health  care  programs  for  the  poor  and  the 
elderly.  More  than  1.3  million  people  live  in 
nursing  homes  covered .  by  the  two  pro- 
grams. Most  of  the  industry  supports  the 
propoaed  changes,  saying  they  would  reduce 
regulatory  burdens  without  lessening  safe- 
guards for  patients. 

The  Schweiker  proposals  would  eliminate 
the  requirement  that  nursing  homes  found 
to  have  problems  i>e  reinspected  within  90 
days.  The  purpose  of  the  reinspection  is  to 
check  whether  the  deficiencies  have  been 
corrected.  The  proposal  stated  that  this 
could  often  be  achieved  by  telephone  calls 
or  by  letters  and  that  a  follow-up  visit 
should  be  required  "only  if  there  is  no  other 
way  to  verify  correction  of  the  deficiencies." 
Rules  now  require  state  agencies  to  in- 
spect nursing  homes  at  least  once  a  year  to 
Insure  compliance  with  Federal  regulations. 
Under  the  Schweiker  proposals,  the  fe- 
queucy  of  inspections  would  vary  according 
to  a  home's  compliance  history.  Those 
having  a  record  of  many  violations  could  be 
examined  several  times  a  year,  but  nursing 
homes  with  no  reported  violations  might  be 
examined  once  every  two  years. 

Paul  R.  Wlllglng,  deputy  chief  of  the 
Health  Care  Fiiumclng  Administration,  the 
Federal  agency  that  supervises  Medicaid 
and  Medicare,  estimated  that  20  percent  of 
the  nation's  nursing  homes  would  qualify 
for  biennial  inspections.  There  are  an  esti- 
mated 18.000  to  20,000  nursing  homes  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

One  of  the  biggest  changes  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  Administration  would  give  the 
Joint  Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hos- 
pitals, a  private  organization,  a  large  role  in 
inspecting  nursing  homes.  Under  this  pro- 
posal, a  nursing  home  could  be  certified  as 
meeting  Federal  health  and  safety  stand- 
ards if  it  was  accredited  by  the  commission, 
a  nonprofit  body  created  by  the  American 
Medical  Association,  the  American  Hospital 
Association,  the  American  College  of  Physi- 
cians and  the  American  College  of  Sur- 
geons. 

The  commission  "has  neither  significant 
consumer  representation  nor  the  public  ac- 
countability" of  a  Government  agency,  Mrs. 
Snowe  said  in  her  letter.  The  findings  of  a 
survey  by  the  commission  are  confidential 
and  may  be  released  only  by  the  nursing 
home.  Under  tdi.  Schwelker's  proposal,  the 
home  would  have  to  post  a  copy  of  the  com- 
mission report. 

SBITT  ON  STArmCG  mrORMATION 

At  present,  nursing  homes  must  submit 
quarterly  reports  describing  the  number 
and  tj^pes  of  employees  on  their  staff. 
Under  the  Schweiker  proposals,  a  nursing 
home  would  have  to  keep  such  data  but 
would  not  have  to  submit  the  information 
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to  the  state  authorities  unless  there  was  a 
"history  of  staffing  deficiencies." 

Commentitig  on  this  proposal,  Mr.  Ratch- 
ford  said:  "Some  homes  are  grossly  under- 
staffed. I  f4ar  that  this  problem  may  be 
compounded  if  homes  are  no  longer  re- 
quired to  [Tovide  staffing  reports  unless 
asked  to  do  po.  Further,  in  prosecuting  cer- 
tain cases,  it)  is  difficult  to  prove  negligence 
or  fraudulent  activity  without  written  docu- 
mentation." • 

Asked  whether  the  cimiulative  effect  of 
the  changes  was  to  ease  Federal  standards, 
Mr.  Willging  said:  "We  are  absolutely  elimi- 
nating automatic  requirements,  and  the 
reason  we  afe  eliminating  them  is  precisely 
because  thei  are  automatic."* 
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I  am  proud  t^  join  with  the  citizens 
of  North  Beach  I  and  the  entire  State  of 
Maryland  in  epcpressing  my  deepest 
appreciation  ai}d  my  best  wishes  on 
this  memorable  day.  His  dedicated  ef- 
forts will  long  be  remembered  with 
high  respect  an  1  fond  memories  by  his 
friends,  parishi(  tners  and  associates.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JAMES  H. 
BROOKS  FOR  50  YEARS  OF  OR- 
DAINEd  PRIESTHOOD 

N.  ROY  DYSON 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  AOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wea(neaday.  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  brv>g  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguistied  colleagues  the  distin- 
guished career  of  Rev.  Msgr.  James 
Brooks,  w|to  is  celebrating  his  golden 
anniversary  of  ordained  priesthood  on 
June  16,  1982. 

Monsignor  Brooks  has  dedicated  his 
life  in  service  to  God  and  country.  Or- 
dained in  Baltimore  on  June  16,  1932, 
he  was  asgigned  to  St.  Rose  of  Lima. 
Baltimore,  Md.,  and  then  to  Our  Lady 
of  Moimt  I  Carmel  Church  in  Middle 
River.  Mdl  A  chaplain  in  World  War 
II,  his  service  record  in  leading  our 
Army  in  tiie  devotion  of  God  and  the 
bettermei^  of  man  was  truly  an  inspi- 
ration, M(^ignor  Brooks  retired  from 
active  du^  and  was  appointed  chap- 
lain of  tht  District  of  Columbia's  Na- 
tional GiKird.  He  held  this  position 
until  his  Retirement  after  20  years  of 
service.      | 

On  June  12,  1948,  Father  Brooks  was 
appointed  the  first  pastor  of  Our  Lady 
Queen  of  Peace  in  Southeast  Washing- 
ton. In  a  Ehort  time,  he  was  supervis- 
ing the  construction  of  not  only  a  con- 
vent and!  a  church,  but  also  of  a 
school,  liu  consequence  of  his  extraor- 
dinary pastoral  duties  and  successful 
administration  Father  Broolis  was 
honored  with  the  title  of  Right  Rever- 
end Monsignor. 

After  id  years  he  was  assigned  to  St. 
John  Baptist  de  la  Salle  Church  in 
Chlllimi.  Md.,  where,  after  10  success- 
ful years,  he  was  transferred  to  St.  An- 
thony's Catholic  Church  in  North 
Beach,  Md. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Monsignor  Brooks  has 
always  ttken  time  for  people  when 
they  hav;  needed  a  friend.  He  was 
there  for  many  to  listen,  to  advise,  to 
console  and  often  to  be  near  in  the 
darkness  pf  death.  He  has  shared  the 
love,  the  i  laughter,  the  joys  and  the 
tears  of  life  and  he  will  be  remem- 
bered anc  loved  for  this. 


SMALL  BUSKfESS 


DEVELDPMENT 


HON. 

IN  THE  HOUSt 


INNOVATION 
ACT 


DON  FUQUA 

PLORIOA 
OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


<r 


Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 


•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
display  for  Members  of  the  House  a 
table  reflecting  the  major  features  of 
the  Small  Busihess  Committee's  origi- 
nal bill  and  its  new  substitute  com- 
pared to  the  amendment  which  I  wUl 
offer  during  fl^or  debate  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee!  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

As  the  table  lieflects,  the  Science  and 
Technology  Cctnmlttee  amendment  is 
closely  similar  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  substitute.  Far  from  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness bill,  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee's  amendment  continues  to 
respect  the  traditional  funding  proc- 
esses long  followed  by  the  Congress. 
The  key  feature  of  the  amendment  is 
the  requiremeht  that  funds  provided 
in  connection  with  the  small  business 
innovation  reaearch  program  be  au- 
thorized throqgh  the  normal  budget 
process.  Any  concerns  that  small  busi- 
ness might  have  trouble  getting  their 
foot  in  the  do^r  should  be  allayed  by 
the  requirement  that  agencies  would 
reserve  1  percent  of  their  R.  &  D. 
funds  for  the  {>urposes  of  funding  the 
SBIR  program.  However,  to  insure 
that  this  amount  of  funding  is  realis- 
tic, and  indeed,  adequate,  the  Con- 
gress, through  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees, will  rfeview  the  program  and 
funding  on  an  individual  agency  basis 
during  the  norhial  budget  process. 

The  House  it  being  asked  to  expand 
the  SBIR  program  from  its  present 
level  of  $5  million  to  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. This  is  a  very  worthwhile  goal 
and  I  support  it.  Nevertheless,  without 
the  key  language  contained  in  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Contunittee's  sub- 
stitute, Congtess,  by  virtue  of  the 
mandatory  set-aside,  is  giving  the 
OMB  the  power  to  control  the  pro- 
gram and  removing  itself  from  over- 
seeing throuni  annual  authorization 
and  appropriation  the  use  of  a  sub- 
stantial amount  of  taxpayers'  funds. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee amendment  will  support  small 
business  innovation  by  requiring  the 
startup  of  a  Pederal-wide  SBIR  pro- 
gram. Unlike  ^he  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee version,  the  committee's 
amendment  \  rill  enable   Congress  to 
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exercise  control  over  the  amount  of 
Federal  spending  for  the  program  by 
subjecting  the  set-aside  to  authoriza- 
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tion.  I  believe  the  taxpayer  deserves 
the  more  responsible  approach  as  rec- 
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ommended  by  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee. 
The  svimmary  table  follows: 


SMAIX.  BUSINESS  INNOVA'nON  RESEARCH  LEOISI.ATION 


Small  Business  original  bill 


Small  Buaineas  substitute 


SBIR  program. 
Set-aside. 

Phase-In. 

Basic  research. 
In-House  exemption. 

Agency  exemptions. 

t 

Policy  directives. 


Program  coordination. 
Lead  agency  oversight. 
OAO  review. 


Established  In  all  agencies  with 
R.  Ac  D.  budgets  over  $100  mil- 
lion. 

3  percent  of  Federal  R.  St  D. 
budget  (approx.  $1.2  billion, 
fiscal  year  1982)  mandatory 
(limited  to  OMB  decisions,  with 
no  Congressional  involvement). 

4  years. 

No  provision.  i 

No  provision. 

No  exemptions. 


Issued  by  SBA. 


Established  In  all  agencies  with 
extramural  R.  &,  D.  budgets 
over  $100  million. 

1V4  percent  of  Federal  R.  St  D. 
extramural  budget  (approx. 
$400  million,  fiscal  year  1982) 
mandatory  (limited  to  OMB  de- 
cisions, with  no  Congressional 
Involvement). 

4  years. 

5  years  for  DOD. 

m  percent  cap  on  basic  research. 
In-House  exemption. 

Exempts  Intelligence  agencies. 
Veteran's  Affairs,  Department 
of  Commerce  and  AID  interna- 
tional research  centers. 

Issued  by  SBA. 


SBA. 

SBA  and  OSTP. 

None. 


SBA. 

SBA  and  OSTP. 

None. 


AMERICAN  DREAM  SUFFERS 
UNDER  REAGAN 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  MASSACHUSKITS 
n»  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  commending  to  my  colleagues 
one  of  the  most  thoughtful  and  com- 
pelling letters  I  have  received  recently. 
Ms.  Mary  Ann  Perreira  of  Fall  River, 
Mass.,  has  written  this  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  sent  me  a  copy  of  it. 
I  was  so  struck  by  its  cogent  analysis 
of  the  Reagan  economic  program  and 
the  ruinous  impact  it  is  having  on  mil- 
lions of  people  that  I  wish  to  share  It 
with  my  colleagues.  Ms.  Ferreira  is  to 
be  commended  for  her  courage  and 
her  eloquence. 
Her  letter  follows. 

Fall  Rivkr,  Mass., 

May  14, 1982. 
Trk  Prxsxdemt. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President.  ESghty-flve  years 
ago,  a  young  girl  named  Virginia  wrote  to 
the  New  York  Sun  with  the  Innocence  of  a 
child  and  asked  the  question:  "Is  there  a 
Santa  CHaus?"  Mr.  President,  I  write  to  you 
with  adult  intelligence  and  a  fear  for  the 
future  and  ask  you:  "Is  my  American  Dream 
still  possible?"  I  pray  that  your  answer  will 
be  as  filled  with  hope  in  mankind  and  the 
future  as  was  hers. 

Tou  may  ask  what  my  "American  Dream" 
is  and  why  it  seems  so  Impossible  to  fulfill. 
Well,  Mr.  President,  my  dream  consists  of 
finding  employment  for  myself  and  my  hus- 
band, owning  my  own  home,  and  earning  a 
college  degree.  From  your  position  in  the 
world,  my  dream  may  sound  simplistic  and 
easily  attainable  but  from  here  the  view  is 


very  dim.  I  am  asking  you  Mr.  President, 
listen  to  my  story  and  feel  my  emotions- 
then  answer  my  question  "Is  my  American 
Dream  still  possible?" 

In  March  of  1981,  the  company  I  worked 
for  closed  it's  doon  and  moved  out  of  state. 
Since  them  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  find- 
ing another  position  because  I  am  either 
"overquallfied"  or  "undereducated".  I  am 
currently  attending  a  local  business  college 
with  the  help  of  a  federal  grant  and  a  schol- 
arship from  the  school  but  I  am  still  two 
years  away  from  a  Bachelor's  Degree.  If 
your  budget  cuts  continue,  I  will  not  be  able 
to  continue. 

Three  months  later,  my  husband  was  laid 
off— a  direct  result  of  budget  cuts  to  the 
Energy  Department.  He  was  not  the  only 
one  who  was  hurt  by  these  cuts— thousands 
of  low  income  people  face  higher  fuel  bills 
because  their  homes  will  not  be  weather- 
ized. 

Right  now  I  am  caught  between  the  "devil 
and  the  deep  blue  sea".  This  month.  I  have 
an  important  decision  to  make— either  I  buy 
food  or  pay  the  gas  bill.  If  I  buy  food,  I  will 
not  have  the  gas  to  cook  it;  if  I  pay  the  gas 
bill,  I  will  not  have  the  food.  Mr.  President, 
what  will  you  be  eating  when  I  tell  my  chil- 
dren there  is  no  more  food?  Where  will  you 
be  staying  when  I  tell  my  children  we  face 
eviction  from  non-payment  of  rent. 

I  am  a  decent  American  who  believes  in 
the  American  way;  I  want  to  work;  I  want  to 
pay  my  bills.  But  there  are  no  jobs. 

More  and  more  American  companies  are 
moving  overseas  and  using  foreign  labor  to 
produce  their  products— products  geared  for 
the  American  market.  These  companies 
expect  us  to  buy  their  product  but  do  not 
want  to  give  us  the  jobs.  Why?  Because  the 
American  consumer  has  bought  and  will 
continue  to  buy  these  products.  But  I  think 
it  is  time  we  stopped  our  current  buying 
habits. 

General  Electric  will  close  their  plant  that 
was  producing  metal  irons  and  produce  plas- 
tic ones  overseas.  And  I  for  one  will  never 
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Science  and  Technology  amendment 

Established  in  aU  agencies  with 
R.  A  D.  appropriations  over 
$100  million. 

1  percent  of  Federal  R.  A  D. 
budget  (approx.  $400  million, 
fiscal  year  1982)  (subject  to  au- 
thorization and  appropriations 
which  could  increase  the  per- 
centage). 

3  years. 

1  percent  cap  in  basic  research. 

No  provision— determined  by  au- 
thorization process. 

No  exemptions— based  on  author- 
izing committee  review. 


Agencies  will  implement  program 
subject  to  guidelines  contained 
in  legislation. 

SBA. 

OSTP. 

Review  of  program's  effect  on 
Federal  R.  &  D.  programs. 


buy  another  O.E.  product.  From  now  on  I 
am  going  to  ask  where  the  product  was 
made  before  I  buy.  I  have  nothing  against 
buying  French  perfume  imported  from 
France  but  do  object  to  buying  a  product 
which  an  American  company  has  made  at  a 
foreign  plant  and  imported  back  to  the 
States.  Let's  bring  jobs  back  to  the  shores  of 
America. 

The  American  consumer  has  the  bujring 
power  and  should  use  it  to  stop  these  com- 
panies from  taking  advantage  of  us.  We 
proved  that  power  when  the  price  of  sugar 
and  coffee  shot  sky  high  and  I  am  sure  we 
can  do  it  again. 

On  the  whole,  Americans  have  become 
lackadaisical.  We've  allowed  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  sitting  back  and  letting  the  other 
guy  take  care  of  the  problem.  We  have  for- 
gotten the  purpose  for  which  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  was  written.  We  have 
forgotten  our  Inalienable  rights— the  right 
to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Mr.  President,  how  can  one  pursue  happi- 
ness when  one  cannot  obtain  the  essen- 
tials—food, shelter  and  clothing? 

Our  constitution  guarantees  that  our  gov- 
ernment will  provide  for  the  "general  wel- 
fare of  the  people,"  not  Just  the  rich  and  In- 
fluential. We  need  to  reread  the  Constitu- 
tion and  The  Gettysburg  Address.  We  need 
to  reinforce  our  belief  in  the  American  way. 
We  must  increase  our  devotion  "that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  and  that  this  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people  shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Tour  policies  have  been  detrimental  to  a 
wide  spectrum  of  people,  Mr.  President.  And 
just  because  we  are  poor  or  lacking  In  educa- 
tion, do  not  underestimate  the  strength  of 
the  "little  people."  We  constitute  the  major- 
ity, maybe  sUent  for  too  long.  Our  voices 
must  be  heard  now  because  you  are  hurting 
us.  And  I  believe  we  will  be  heard.  We  may 
not  have  financial  clout  but  we  have  a  pow- 
erful weat>on— the  vote— and  vote  we  wllL 
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AU  the  senior  citizens  who  have  been  hurt 
by  your  cuts  will  be  there.  So  will  all  the 
parents  of  children  who  no  longer  have  nu- 
tritious meals,  or  proper  medical  care— all 
the  high  school  and  college  students  whose 
education  is  being  threatened— we  all  will  be 
there  and  in  reconl  numbers. 

Mr.  President,  you  have  hurt  so  many  of 
us  with  your  cuts  to  social  programs.  There 
are  people  out  here  who  have  spent  this 
past  winter  hungry  and  cold.  But  your 
budget  cuts  won't  work,  they  only  hurt.  You 
can't  begin  to  comprehend  the  feelings 
when  you've  been  stripped  of  your  dignity, 
your  self-respect.  My  heart  aches  with  feel- 
ings of  inadequacy,  with  the  failure  to  pro- 
vide my  children  with  the  simplest  pleas- 
ures. Tou  can't  know  the  hurt  because 
words  cannot  describe  it. 

Tea,  the  System  is  wrong.  Welfare  does 
create  generations  of  Welfare  in  some  fami- 
lies but  cutting  or  eliminating  benefits  is  as 
wrong  as  cutting  off  your  arm  because  your 
finger  is  infected.  Tou  need  to  listen  to  the 
people  not  the  "experts."  Tou  need  to  listen 
to  those  who  have  suffered  the  agony  of 
being  on  Welfare;  those  who  have  fought 
the  System  and  risen  above  it  to  become 
self-sufficient.  There  Is  where  you  will  find 
the  cure  for  the  System. 

The  United  States  Is  going  through  a  diffi- 
cult time  but  the  answier  does  not  lie  In 
harmful  cuts  to  the  budget  and  building 
bombs.  Between  ourselves  and  Russia  we 
have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  annihilate 
the  world.  What  difference  does  It  make 
who  has  the  most?  As  soon  as  the  first  mis- 
sile is  launched  and  the  other  country  re- 
taliates it  is  all  over  anyway.  So  why  create 
hazards  for  potential  accidents.  We  should 
be  concentrating  on  making  America  the 
leader  in  Industry  rather  than  nuclear 
weapons.  Let's  get  America  working  by  get- 
ting Americans  back  to  work. 

We  voted  you  to  the  position  of  President 
because  we  felt  you  had  the  answers.  Please 
don't  turn  a  deaf  ear  on  us.  Please  Mr. 
President,  don't  blame  the  problems  on 
demagoguery.  The  Democrats  are  dema- 
gogues in  the  ancient  time  meaning— leaders 
of  the  common  people.  They  are  looking  out 
for  us  and  I  hope  they  continue  fighting  for 
us. 

Without  Jobs,  without  the  hope  of  higher 
education,  we  are  lost.  What  are  we,  the 
common  people  to  do?  Tell  me  now,  Mr. 
President.  "Is  my  American  Dream  still  pos- 
8ible'7 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  I  hope,  your 
concern.  I,  like  Virginia  eighty-five  years 
before  me.  await  anxiously  and  hopefully 
for  your  answer. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Makt  Arm  Fbwkiha.* 


NEW  TAX  BURDEN 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD,  JR. 

or  KZHTUCKT 
in  THK  HOtTSZ  or  RXPKESENTATTVES 

Wednetday.  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  HX7BBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  Cash- 
mMn  Ayer,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Uie  Peoples  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  in  Bdad- 
Iscmvllle,  Ky.,  has  written  me  a 
thoughful  letter  concerning  the 
Impact  that  a  new  Department  of  the 
Treasury  tax  proposal  could  have  on 
community  banks  such  as  his.  I  believe 
Mr.  Ayer's  letter  is  one  which  should 
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be  shared  I  with  my  colleagues  and  I 
wish  to  do  to  at  this  time: 
Dear  CARKotL: 

We  are  concerned  about  the  drastic 
impact  that  the  proposal  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  for  a  new  alternate  mini- 
mum tax  to  replace  the  current  "add-on" 
minimum  tax. 

While  overall  corporate  tax  liabilities 
would  rise  tar  about  five  percent  under  the 
proposed  mjilmum  tax,  it  is  estimated  that 
the  banking' industry  could  expect  its  tax  li- 
abilities to  rise  a  whopping  53  percent.  We 
would  be  severely  punished  for  having 
helped  our  communities  by  buying  tax 
exempt  bonds  to  build  schools,  hospitals 
water  and  s«wer  facilities  and  other  commu- 
nity improvements.  This  unfair,  retroactive 
change  in  the  rules  of  the  game,  will  result 
in  the  immediate  devaluation  of  these 
assets. 

Community  banks  are  experiencing  some 
of  the  same  problems  faced  by  the  S  &  L's 
due  to  the  lagging  farm  economy  and  the 
fact  that  they  have  been  more  active  In  pro- 
viding home  loans  for  their  customers.  This 
added  tax  burden  would  add  to  their  prob- 
lems. 

State  and  local  governments  would  also 
suffer  In  that  the  market  for  municipal  se- 
curities woijd  be  greatiy  reduced  and  rates 
would  rise  to  new  highs. 

We  urge  you  to  give  this  matter  careful 
consideration  and  to  use  your  influence  to 
correct  the  inequities  in  this  proposal. 
Respe<^fully  yours, 

Wm.  C.  Am. 
Chairman  of  the  Board.9 
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TVA  AND  A  BALANCED  PUBLIC 
DH'ORMA'nON  PROGRAM  ON 
ENERGT 


HON.  MAIULYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

I       OP  TENMESSEE 
IN  THK  TOUSE  Or  REPRKSENTATTVES 

Weoi^day,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mrs.  BOpQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Research 
and  Prodvction  of  the  Science  and 
Technolon^  Committee,  which  I  chair, 
held  hear|igs  on  December  15,  1981, 
on  "Nucleftr  Public  Information  and 
Rational  Public  Policy  Decisions."  The 
hearing  was  directed  at  achieving  a 
relative  balance  in  the  Department  of 
Energy's  information  programs  for 
various  eqergy  sources  including  nu- 
clear, coa],  and  alternative  technol- 
ogies. 

It  was  necessary  to  have  such  a  hear- 
ing becausb  it  had  become  apparent  to 
the  subcommittee  that  the  concerned 
citizen  is  often  confused  or  misin- 
formed ab  )ut  many  aspects  of  nuclear 
energy.  Al  ;hough  confusion  and  misin- 
formation are  not  confined  to  the  nu- 
clear debate,  it  was  of  great  concern  to 
our  subcoi  omlttee  that  so  little  atten- 
tion appea  red  to  have  been  paid  to  the 
nature  anl  consequences  of  such  dis- 
torted deb  ite  and  rhetoric. 

The  hetrlng  examined  the  nature, 
quality,  aild  impact  of  public  informa- 
tion on  the  important  issue  of  nuclear 
power,  about  which,  as  the  Soviet 
Nobel  Peace  Prize  wiimer  Dr.  Sak- 
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harov  noted,  the  dangers  have  been 
exaggerated  in  the  West  and  that  dis- 
tortion is  harmful.  The  hearing 
volume.  "Nuclear  Public  Information 
and  Rational  Piibllc  Policy  Decisions." 
is  available,  and  I  would  recommend 
that  all  Membo's  of  Congress  give  it  a 
serious  reading] 

After  the  December  hearings.  I 
brought  my  concern  about  the  absence 
of  positive  edu^tlonal  efforts  regard- 
ing nuclear  po^er  to  the  attention  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  S.  David  Freeman.  As  a 
result,  TVA  has  initiated  a  series  of 
educational  seminars  about  nuclear 
energy,  and  residents  living  near  the 
TVA  plants  are  encouraged  to  visit 
and  learn  abbut  nuclear-generated 
electricity  from  reactor  to  the  power- 
line.  I  am  subimtting  the  following  ar- 
ticle from  the  Chattanooga  News-Free 
Press  of  June  6,  1982,  which  discusses 
the  public  reaction  to  the  first  of 
these  seminars  at  the  Sequoyah  Nucle- 
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SEMiKAas  Begin  "jo  Explain  What  Happens 
There— Sequotar  Neighbors  Visit  Plant, 
^feEL  Better      i 

(By  ifom  S.  Turner) 

A  number  of  residents  who  live  near  the 
Sequoyah  Nuclear  Plant  came  away  from 
the  facility  Saturday  feeling  "very  much 
better"  about  what  they  had  thought  was 
an  ominous  nelghft>or. 

In  the  first  of  al  series  of  educational  semi- 
nars about  nuclear  energy,  some  SO  resi- 
dents who  live  near  the  TVA  plant  learned 
about  the  steps  (|f  the  fission  process  from 
the  ground  to  tha  power  lines. 

"It's  a  lot  to  CO)  er  in  20  minutes,"  said  Dr. 
Joe  Johnson,  chief  of  TVA's  nuclear  train- 
ing branch,  about  his  introductory  talk  to 
the  residents.       | 

Indeed,  his  talk  did  last  more  than  20  min- 
utes, and  the  entire  educational  tour  lasted 
nearly  four  houifs,  with  most  of  those  at- 
tending sajring  thjey.  enjoyed  the  experience. 

Tours  will  be  coffered  each  Saturday,  de- 
signed mainly  fot  residents  who  live  within 
10  miles  of  the  facility. 

The  Saturday  tour  was  filed  to  capacity 
and  Dr.  Johnson  said  tours  for  the  next  two 
weeks  are  alreaoy  filled  with  people  who 
want  to  take  acwantage  of  the  chance  to 
leam  about  nuclear  power  generation. 

"I  Just  wanted  to  come  and  see  what  it  is 
all  about,"  said  one  woman,  who  said  she 
lives  about  3  miles  from  the  plant. 

Dr.  Johnson  explained  about  nuclear 
energy  from  the  jexploration  and  mining  of 
uranium  to  the  intricate  techniques  used  to 
create  energy  f ntn  mass  inside  the  nuclear 
reactor  core.       J 

In  addition,  a  sade  presentation  and  movie 
illustrated  plani  operations,  and  John 
Mutton,  supervisor  of  the  nuclear  waste 
training  division,  and  Eric  Sladen  of  the 
emergency  training  division  spoke  to  the 
group  about  their  fields. 

In  describing  the  workings  of  the  reactor. 
Dr.  Johnson  useti  a  classroom  type  atmos- 
phere to  guide  "students"  through  the  facil- 
ity from  the  inside  out. 

Begiiming  with  the  fuel  assemblies,  and 
answering  questi  >n8  all  along  the  way.  Dr. 
Johna«»  deserib  id  how  fuel  is  produced. 
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loaded  into  assemblies,  and  the  assemblies 
are  then  loaded  into  the  reactor  core. 

"All  the  fission  process  does  is  generate 
heat  and  heat  water  up  about  65  degrees," 
he  said,  explaining  that  in  the  pressurized 
water  reactor,  water  goes  into  the  reactor 
core  at  545  degrees  and  exits  at  610  degrees. 

That  65  degrees  is  then  given  up  as  the 
water  passes  through  a  steam  generator 
which  separates  liquid  from  steam,  sending 
the  steam  to  power  producing  turbines. 

The  water  returns  to  the  reactor,  having 
traveled  the  primary  loop  in  about  11  to  15 
seconds. 

Inside  the  steam  generator,  the  coolant 
that  has  been  in  the  reactor  core  is  chan- 
neled through  tubes  so  it  can  heat  second- 
ary loop  water  running  over  the  outside  of 
the  tubes  inside  the  steam  generator. 

"Only  the  water  inside  the  tubes  in  the 
steam  generator  has  been  in  the  reactor," 
explained  Dr.  Johnson,  noting  that  this  is 
contaminated  water. 

He  said  after  the  steam  exits  the  steam 
generator,  the  process  to  produce  electricity 
is  Just  like  that  used  in  a  coal-fired  power 
plant. 

Dr.  Johnson  went  Into  as  extensive  detail 
as  questions  for  the  nuclear  power  "stu- 
dents" requested. 

"There  is  nothing  you  can't  make  safer  by 
spending  more  money  and  taking  longer  to 
do  it,"  he  said,  but  at  some  point  one  must 
consider  economics. 

"We  try  to  make  the  whole  process  as  effi- 
cient as  possible,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Button  described  the  management  of 
radioactive  waste  at  the  facility. 

He  said  there  are  three  types  of  waste: 
solid,  liquid  and  gas. 

"We  routinely  release  small  amounts  of 
radioactive  liquid  and  gas  into  the  atmos- 
phere," he  said,  but  noted  monitoring  of  ra- 
diation levels  around  the  plant  have  found 
no  measiuable  differences  since  the  reactors 
went  on  line. 

He  said  low-level  waste  includes  items 
from  contaminated  mops  or  clothing  to  de- 
mineralizer  resins  used  to  clean  water. 

Three  to  four  shipments  of  low-level 
waste  are  shipped  from  the  plant  each 
month  to  Barnwell,  S.C,  where  the  waste  is 
burled,  and,  according  to  Mr.  Button,  the 
waste  will  be  harmless  after  about  100 
years. 

Solid  waste  is  stored  at  the  plant  site,  he 
said,  noting  that  spent  fuels  Is  the  main 
component  of  solid  waste  and  it  is  much 
more  highly  radioactive  than  the  low-level 
waste  shipped  out. 

He  said  Sequoyah  has  the  capacity  to 
Store  all  its  solid  waste  through  the  19908  in 
a  storage  pool  where  water  cools  and  shields 
the  still-decaying  fuel  assemblies. 

Mr.  Button  said  the  federal  government  is 
working  to  develop  plans  to  store  the  high- 
level  waste  In  the  future. 

The  high-level  waste  Is  deadly  radioactive 
for  at  least  1,000  years. 

A  third  speaker,  Eric  Sladen,  describes  for 
the  one-day  students  the  aspects  of  emer- 
gency planning  procedures. 

"We  don't  like  to  say  that  anything  could 
occtir,  but  it  is  theoreticaly  possible  for  an 
accident  to  occur. 

"We  want  to  protect  residents,  and  tell 
what  we  should  do— because  I  live  right 
down  the  road  too— In  the  event  of  a  nuclear 
accident."  said  Mr.  Sladen. 

Mr.  Sladen  answered  extensive  questions 
from  the  area  residents  about  the  potassium 
iodide  piUs  distributed  by  the  Tennessee  De- 
partment of  Public  Health. 

One  man  said  he  thought  there  would  be 
another  radioactive  substances  released  in 
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the  event  of  an  accident  that  would  be 
equally  deadly,  and  BiCr.  Sladen  agreed. 

"Well,  would  you  take  the  pill  or  hit  the 
road?"  asked  one  woman. 

"I'll  get  to  that,"  he  said  smiling. 

He  described  the  four  major  categories  of 
incident  that  could  occur  at  the  facility:  no- 
tification of  unusal  event,  alert,  site  emer- 
gency and  general  emergency.* 


MONSIONOR  ALVm  P.  WAGNER 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUPORiriA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  KKPRESKirTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
13.  1982,  Monsignor  Alvin  P.  Wagner 
celebrated  50  years  in  the  priesthood 
and  25  years  at  St.  Joseph  Basilica  in 
Alameda,  Calif. 

He  attended  St.  John  Catholic 
School  in  Napa  and  junior  and  senior 
seminaries  in  Mountain  View  and 
Menlo  Park.  He  was  ordained  to  Holy 
Priesthood  in  St.  Mary's  Cathedral, 
San  Francisco,  on  June  4, 1932. 

Monsignor  Wagner's  accomplish- 
ments and  contributions  during  his 
priesthood  are  numerous  and  signifi- 
cant. He  has  served  in  many  bay  area 
churches  and  has  provided  leadership 
as  pastor  ol  Old  St.  Mary's  Church, 
Oakland;  St.  Francis  Church,  San 
Francisco,  and,  at  present,  St.  Joseph 
Basilica,  Alameda.  During  his  pastor- 
ate at  Old  St.  IKary's  Church,  the 
Marina  Landmark  Shrine  to  our  Lady 
of  Fatima  was  erected  at  the  comer  of 
Jefferson  and  Eighth  Streets  in  Oak- 
land. Calif . 

On  October  7,  1961.  Monsignor 
Wagner  was  chairman  of  the  Rosary 
Rally  to  Golden  Gate  Park,  Siui  Fran- 
cisco, and  he  presently  serves  as  direc- 
tor of  the  Rosary  Hour  in  Northern 
California,  a  position  he  has  held  since 
1951. 

He  has  held  and  presently  holds 
nuuiy  positions  in  the  Oakland  Dio- 
cese, among  them,  being  named  do- 
mestic prelate  with  the  title  "reverend 
monsignor."  in  1962;  a  member  of  the 
Priests'  Senate  from  1969  to  1979;  and 
chairman  of  the  Rosary  Crusade.  Oak- 
land Coliseum  on  Septemt>er  29.  1972. 
Monsignor  Wagner  led  the  Holy  Year 
Pilgrimage  to  Rome,  the  Holy  Land, 
and  Lourdes  in  1975.  was  diocesan  rep- 
resentative of  Oakland  Clergy  when 
Pope  John  Paul  II.  celebrated  mass  in 
Philadelphia,  Pa.,  in  1979,  Monsignor 
Wagner  is  presently  a  member  of  the 
Priests'  Personnel  Board.  Diocese  of 
Oakland,  and  was  official  director  of 
Oakland  Diocese  Pilgrimage  to 
Lourdes  for  the  142d  Eucharistic  Con- 
gress in  July.  1982. 

Monsignor  Wagner's  pastorate  at  St. 
Joseph  Basilica,  where  he  presently 
serves,  has  been  one  of  commitment 
and  devotion.  During  this  time,  St. 
Joseph  Gymnasiun  Auditorium  was 
built.  St.  Joseph's  Boys  High  School 
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was  renovated.  St.  Joseph  was  elevated 
to  the  title  and  status  of  "basilica." 
and  St.  Joseph  Basilica  was  made  a 
historical  landmark. 

The  accomplishments  I  have  men- 
tioned are  but  a  few  of  the  many  con- 
tributions Monsignor  Wagner  has 
made.  His  love  of  God  and  man  and 
his  leadership  have  been  far  reaching, 
and  he  has  touched  many  lives  during 
his  years  of  service.  I  Join  in  the 
golden  Jubilee  tribute  to  Monsignor 
Wagner.* 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EQUALITY 

HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OPCALirORNIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today,  Wednesday,  June  16, 
is  the  13th  day  of  the  hunger  strike  of 
seven  feminists  on  behalf  of  the  eqiial 
rights  amendment. 

It  is  a  measure  of  the  strength  of 
their  conviction  that  they  are  willing 
to  make  this  enormous  sacrifice. 

Courageous  Americans  in  the  past 
have  made  such  sacrifices  for  progress 
toward  fair  play,  equal  rights,  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  citizens.  Progress  toward 
equal  rights  for  women  has  been  a 
particularly  slow  and  often  painful 
process.  The  proposed  ERA  was  first 
introduced  in  Congress  In  1923. 
Women  achieved  the  vote  in  1920  only 
after  years  of  struggle.  During  that 
struggle,  suffragists  were  subjected  to 
vilification,  ridicule,  abuse,  insult,  and 
phjrsical  harassment.  Yet  they  perser- 
vered. 

The  following  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  yester- 
day eloquently  describes  the  nature  of 
the  current  struggle.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  it. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  15, 1982] 
Fasting  por  Femihuii 

Sixty-nine  years  ago  this  month  a  British 
suffragist  named  Emily  Wilding  Davison 
threw  herself  in  front  of  the  King's  horK 
on  the  Derby  racetrack  and  was  kUled.  She 
had  long  believed  that  a  woman's  sacrificing 
her  life  in  the  name  of  female  suffrage 
might  help  bring  it  about. 

Miss  Davison's  sulddal  tendencies  were 
known  and  deplored  by  many  of  her  col- 
leagues. But  they,  and  thousands  of  others, 
marched  in  her  Londoo  funeral  procession. 
"The  great  public,"  SybU  Pankhuist  wrote, 
"responded  to  the  appeal  of  a  life  deliber- 
ately given  for  an  impersonal  end." 

In  Springfield,  ni..  seven  feminiata.  now  in 
the  fourth  week  of  a  hunger  strike,  sit  all 
day  on  the  floor  of  the  capitol  rotunda. 
Their  cause  is  the  Equal  Riglits  Amend- 
ment, which  needs  the  approval  of  three 
more  states  for  ratification  and  faces  a  cru- 
cial battle  in  the  Illinois  Legislature  before 
the  June  30  deadline. 

Unlike  Emily  Davison,  who  had  been  im- 
prisoned, force-fed  and  hosed  with  ice-cold 
water,  they  are  subject  only  to  taunts— kid 
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stuff   like   the   conspicuous   munching   of 
candy  ban  in  their  presence. 

Stuvlng  oneself  for  a  cause,  however,  is 
not  an  act  that  can  be  trivialized,  no  matter 
bow  many  candy  bar  wrappers  Utter  the  ro- 
tunda. Whether  this  fast  will  have  the  de- 
sired effect  is  doubtful:  whether  any  fast  is 
sound  politics  is  debatable.  But  the  presence 
of  these  seven  is  strong  testimony,  should 
any  more  be  needed,  to  the  passion  that  has 
informed  the  women's  movement  for  all  its 
many  years.* 


THE  TRUTH  IN  MERGER 
ECONOMICS  ACT 


HON.  BERKLEY  BEDELL 

OP  IOWA 
Ilf  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

•  Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Truth  in  Merger 
Economics  Act.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  Hehrt  Reuss  is  Joining  me  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  this  legislation 
which  seeks  to  remove  from  the  Feder- 
al Tax  Code  those  elements  that  form 
artificial  and  harmful  stimuli  to 
merger  activity. 

Mr.  Re0SS,  along  with  me,  is  intro- 
ducing a  separate  bill  which  places  a 
tax  on  large  mergers  and  acquisitions 
that  do  occur. 

These  two  bills  take  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  the  corporate 
merger  issue.  We  are  hopeful  that  the 
ideas  and  concepts  embodied  in  them 
will  help  the  Congress  shape  sound 
economic  policy  in  an  area  that  is  so 
poorly  served  by  the  present  Federal 
statutes. 

In  the  96th  Congress,  I  chaired  the 
House  Small  Business  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Antitrust.  We  con- 
ducted extensive  hearings  on  conglom- 
erate mergers  and  their  effects  on 
small  business  and  local  communities. 
Numerous  adverse  consequences  were 
foimd  to  result  from  the  recent  trend 
toward  corporate  giantism. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  and  un- 
expected findings  of  our  study  was 
that  a  great  deal  of  merger  activity  is 
directly  affected  by  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code.  Several  provisions  in  Feder- 
al tax  law  clearly  act  to  stimulate  and 
encourage  mergers  that  might  not 
occur  absent  those  considerations.  In 
some  cases,  a  significfuit  cost  of  the 
merger  itself  was  borne  by  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  Many  of  the  mergers  we 
studied,  in  fact,  made  no  economic 
sense  at  all  except  when  viewed  in 
light  of  their  tax  consequences. 

Whether  or  not  you  believe  corpo- 
rate mergers  are  good  or  bad  for  oiu- 
economy,  I  thirik  that  we  can  find  gen- 
eral agreement  on  the  point  that  the 
Tax  Code  should  not  contain  artificial 
inducements  for  mergers.  This  is  why 
Mr.  Reuss  and  I  today  are  proposing 
certain  amendments  to  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  end  these  Govern- 
ment-provided economic  incentives  for 
merger  activity. 
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In  a  separate  statement,  Mr.  Reuss 
will  explain  the  companion  legislation 
that  he  is  introducing.  The  following 
remarks  explain  the  details  of  the 
Truth  in  Merger  Economics  Act. 

THS  TRUTH  IN  MXRGER  ECONOMICS  ACT 

Recogni^g  that  Federal  tax  policy 
has  had  a  Itrong  influence  on  many  of 
the  major  corporate  reorganizations  in 
recent  yea^,  The  Truth  in  Merger  Ec- 
onomics A^t  (TIME)  seeks  to  make  the 
tax  system  more  neutral  when  corpo- 
rate mergers  and  acquisitions  occur. 

The  importance  of  a  Tax  Code  that 
is  neutral  toward  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions is  viKd  to  the  smooth  fimction- 
ing  of  the  I  free  marketplace.  Accurate 
valuation  of  corporate  assets  and  re- 
sources by  investors  is  important  if  the 
flow  of  capital  in  our  economy  is  to 
find  its  wlay  to  industries  that  will 
produce  the  products  and  provide  the 
services  that  consumers  want  to  p^r- 
chase. 

Briefly,  there  are  three  main  ele- 
ments to  "^IME.  Other  ideas  currently 
under  con  ideration,  particularly  Pete 
Stark's  I  :.R.  6295,  the  Corporate 
Takeover  i  iCt  of  1982,  are  closely  relat- 
ed philosophically  to  TIME,  but  differ 
on  various  technical  points. 

The  first  element  of  the  bill  I  am  In- 
troducing today  addresses  the  matter 
of  filing  consolidated  returns.  It  is  en- 
tirely too  easy  to  transfer  tax  credits 
or  liabilities  from  one  firm  to  another. 
A  compan)^  that  owes  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  thtf  Government  can  suddenly 
be  relieve^  of  that  obligation  simply 
because  iti  acquires  another  firm,  or 
itself  is  a(^uired.  We  have  seen  tax- 
sheltering  become  an  important  con- 
sideration In  merger  activity. 

The  prdblem  extends  beyond  the 
merger  itself,  of  course.  Once  the  tax- 
sheltering  joccurs.  with  the  help  of  the 
consolidated  return,  a  company  may 
acquire  an  unfair  advantage  over  its 
competitors  who  must  continue  to  pay 
taxes.        I 

My  suggestion  is  to  require  that 
companies  that  merge  must  continue 
to  file  set>arate  returns  for  3  years 
after  the  merger.  This  would  assure 
that  shorti-term  tax  considerations  are 
not  the  cllief  factor  in  the  merger. 

Second,  there  is  the  matter  of  liqui- 
dation of  assets.  I  believe  that  when 
assets  are  acquired  through  merger 
and  are  tben  transferred,  the  transac- 
tion should  be  treated  as  a  sale  for  tax 
purposes,  however,  I  would  apply  this 
concept  only  in  cases  involving  a  large 
corporation. 

Many  mergers  involving  large  com- 
panies o(xur  in  the  form  of  tax-free 
stock  swaAs.  What  often  happens  next 
is  that  fully  or  partially  depreciated 
and  othefwise  undervalued  assets  are 
transferrad  from  the  acquired  compa- 
ny to  tl)e  prevailing  firm.  At  that 
point,  th4  tax  writeoffs  start  all  over 
again,  oiyy  at  the  new  and  higher 
value  of  liie  property. 
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It  is  my  fee^g  that  such  liquida- 
tions should  bt  allowed  only  if  they 
are  treated  as  sales,  with  gains  and 
losses  being  reported— on  imconsoli- 
dated  retums->-and  taxes  being  paid 
accordingly.  Otherwise,  we  will  contin- 
ue to  see  spectacular  examples  of  tax 
avoidance  through  this  device. 

Third,  and  ifinally,  there  is  the 
matter  of  the  liolding  period  of  stock 
for  distribution  of  appreciated  proper- 
ty in  redemption  of  that  stock.  The 
law  currently  ^tates  that  if  a  stock- 
holder held  at{  least  10  percent  of  a 
firm's  stock  foi-  12  months,  then  he 
can  trade  than  stock  for  appreciated 
assets  of  the  company  without  the 
seller  incurring  any  capital  gains  tax 
liability.  I  believe  that  the  holding 
period  should)  be  increased  to  48 
months. 

Again,  what  ire  have  in  the  current 
law  is  an  invitation  to  tax  avoidance. 
One  year  is  too  short  a  holding  period 
to  deter  cashj-rich  companies  from 
using  this  method  to  escape  taxation 
on  certain  transactions.  A  4-year 
period,  on  the  Other  hand,  would  prob- 
ably be  suf  f  ici^t  to  discourage  specu- 
lative ventures  |of  this  nature. 

I  suggest  retaining  some  form  of 
holding  period  concept,  because  we 
have  seen  that  it  is  needed  by  smaller 
firms  in  some  instances.  The  two  most 
obvious  examples  are  the  dissolution 
of  closely  held  corporations  and  the 
transfer  of  oimership  to  employee 
groups.  In  those  cases,  the  longer 
holding  period  should  not  be  a  prob- 
lem. I 

It  is  import^t  to  note  that  TIME 
will  do  little  t^  restrict  the  abUity  of 
small,  closely  held  companies  to  trans- 
fer corporate  ownership  to  employee 
or  management  groups  in  an  orderly, 
planned  fashion.  The  tax  laws  that 
govern  the  viist  majority  of  these 
transactions  a'e  not  changed  in  my 
proposal. 

A  summary  and  the  complete  text  of 
the  Truth  in  Merger  Economics  Act 
follow. 

SuiofART  OP  llET  Provisions— H.R.  — 

INTKODUCX  >  BY  MR.  BEDKLL  R  AI.. 

Section  I— Tite:  "The  Truth  In  Merger 
Economics  Act". 

Section  2— Ltidtation  on  the  Filing  of 
Consolidated  Returns:  Amendment  to  Sec. 
1501  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Any  corporation  that  has  been  a  member 
of  an  affiliated  group  for  less  than  36 
months  must  file  a  tax  return  that  Is  sepa- 
rate from  those  corporations  affiliated  with 
the  group  for  more  than  36  months  who 
choose  to  file  Jointly. 

Transactions  between  an  affiliated  group 
filing  Jointly  ai^l  affiliated  members  filing 
separately  woul^  appear  on  their  respective 
tax  returns. 

Section  3— Liquidations  Treated  as  Sales: 
Amendments  to  Sections  336  and  337  of  the 
IRC. 

When  a  large  fcorporation  (defined  as  one 
whose  outstanding  stock  has  a  fair  marlcet 
value  that  excee  Is  $100  million)  participates 
in  a  complete  or  partial  liquidation  of  prop- 
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erty,  as  being  in  control  of  either  the  liqui- 
dator or  receiver,  a  gain  or  loss  on  the  trans- 
action must  be  recognized  by  the  distribut- 
ing corporation  upon  the  distribution  of  the 
property. 

Control  is  determined  as  having  owner- 
ship of  stock  possessing  at  least  80  percent 
of  the  voting  power  of  all  classes  of  voting 
stock. 

This  provision  would  not  apply  when  the 
basis  of  the  property  remains  the  same  to 
the  receiving  corporation  as  it  would  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  transferor. 

Section  4— Increase  in  the  Holding  Period 
of  Stock  for  Distribution  of  Appreciated 
Property  in  Redemption  of  Stock:  Amend- 
ment to  Sec.  311(d)(2)  of  the  IRC;  repeal 
Sec.  311(d)(2)(B). 

If  a  corporation  distributes  property  to  a 
shareholder  In  return  for  all  of  his  stock  in 
the  corporation,  and  the  fair  market  value 
of  the  property  exceeds  its  adjusted  basis, 
then  a  gain  must  be  recognized  by  the  dis- 
tributing corporation  unless  the  sharehold- 
er has  held  at  least  10  percent  of  the  corpo- 
ration's outstanding  stock  for  the  preceding 
48  months.  (Current  law  states  the  share- 
holder need  only  hold  the  stock  for  a  12 
month  period.) 

Effective  dates  of  all  sections  upon  enact- 
ment.* 


OUR  STEEL  INDUSTRY 


HON.  TOM  BEVILL 

or  ALABAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  BEVILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  steel  industry  received  some 
welcome  news  several  days  ago,  when 
the  U.S.  Commerce  Department  made 
Its  initial  determination  that  some  for- 
eign governments  are  subsidizing  steel 
companies  in  their  countries. 

As  a  result  of  this  initial  Commerce 
Department  decision,  U.S.  importers 
of  this  steel  will  be  required  to  post  a 
bond,  equal  to  the  estimated  subsidy. 
This  money  will  be  used  to  pay  duties 
on  that  steel,  if  the  final  determina- 
tion is  made  that  these  subsidies  are 
unfair  to  American  steel  companies. 

Those  of  us  who  serve  on  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Congressional 
Steel  Caucus  have  been  working  with 
steel  officials  and  memliers  of  the 
Carter  and  Reagan  administrations 
during  the  past  several  years  to  have 
such  action  taken. 

The  American  steel  industry  has 
been  hit  hard  by  the  recession  and  by 
unfair  foreign  competition,  but  our 
own  Government  has  stood  idle,  un- 
willing to  enforce  the  trade  laws  which 
Congress  enacted  to  give  needed  pro- 
tection to  this  ailing  industry. 

Domestic  steel  shipments,  in  the 
United  States,  are  down  almost  14  mil- 
lion tons  in  the  first  half  of  this  year, 
and  will  probably  be  the  lowest  in  two 
decades.  The  number  of  American 
steelworkers  is  down  to  331,000.  the 
lowest  level  since  the  depression. 
Nearly  135.000  steelworkers  are  laid 
off  or  working  reduced  hours.  Produc- 
tion at  American  steel  mills  is  drop- 
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ping  drastically  and  needed  modern- 
ization projects  have  been  delayed. 
But  imports  of  foreleg  steel  continue 
to  pour  into  our  country,  up  almost  10 
percent  from  the  first  4  months  of 
1981. 

It  is  regrettable  that  it,  thus,  has 
become  necessary  for  this  country  to 
initiate  action  against  our  foreign 
trading  partners.  However,  it  also  has 
become  quite  clear  that  time  has  nm 
out  on  finding  a  solution  to  his  serious 
economic  problem  which  threatens 
the  survival  of  this  Nation's  most  im- 
portant basic  industry. 

I  welcome  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment's decision  as  a  necessary  first 
step  toward  returning  financial  stabili- 
ty to  America's  vital  steel  industry. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Commerce 
Department  has  made  an  extensive  in- 
vestigation into  this  matter.  Their 
final  ruling  is  expected  in  August  and 
the  International  Trade  Commission 
would  have  until  October  to  finally 
decide  whether  the  imports  harmed 
the  domestic  steel  industry.  Following 
a  favorable  decision,  the  Commerce 
Department  would  be  able  to  impose 
duties  that  would  price  the  European 
steel  out  of  the  domestic  maiicet. 

However,  it  is  hoped  that  this  initial 
decision  to  require  that  importers  post 
bonds  equal  to  subsidies  will  reduce 
the  amount  of  foreign  steel  coming 
into  this  country. 

I  alwaj^  have  advocated  free  trade, 
but  with  the  provision  that  it  be  fair 
trade.  Our  steel  industry  has  been  vic- 
timized by  unfair  trade  policies  which 
have  dealt  a  severe  blow  to  our  nation- 
al interests. 

If  we  allow  our  steel  companies  to 
suffer  even  more  economic  harm,  we 
will  be  asking  for  increased  depend- 
ence on  foreign  governments  for  our 
steel  needs.  We  know  what  dire  conse- 
quences this  can  have,  by  our  contin- 
ued dependence  on  mid-East  countries 
for  oil.  We  can  not  let  this  happen 
again  to  our  steel  needs. 

While  this  action,  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  is  necessary,  it  should 
not  be  viewed  as  an  end  to  the  prob- 
lem facing  this  industry.  Many  prod- 
ucts, such  as  speciality  steel,  are  not 
covered  under  the  Commerce  ruling. 
In  fact,  of  the  19.1  million  tons  of  for- 
eign steel  shipped  here  last  year,  only 
3.9  million  tons,  or  about  20  percent, 
would  be  covered.  However,  this  deci- 
sion is  a  first  step,  and  a  very  impor- 
tant first  step  which  had  to  be  taken. 

Our  challenge  here  in  the  Congress 
is  to  work  with  the  steel  companies 
and  the  steelworkers  in  an  effort  to 
develop  a  plan,  perhaps  a  legislative 
plan,  to  deal  with  this  problem  if  it 
continues,  as  it  appears  likely.  For  we 
must  protect  our  own  interests,  in 
Ameri<».,  in  order  to  rescue  our  econo- 
my and  secure  a  bright  future  for  this 
country  .• 
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UNFAIR,  UNWISE,  AND  UNWAR- 
RANTED  BUDGET  CUTS  ARE 
IMPACTING  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  PETER  A.  PEYSER 

or  Nrw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVIS 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

•  Bfr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  House  and  Senate  conferees 
begin  hammering  out  the  differences 
between  the  Senate  and  House  ver- 
sions of  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

As  they  do  so.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  review  the  impact 
budget  cuts  are  having  on  senior  citi- 
zens in  our  country. 

In  today's  New  York  Times.  Mr.  Al 
Schwarz  of  the  Federation  of  Jewish 
Philanthropies  writes  on  the  effects  of 
adoption  of  the  President's  budget 
proposals  would  have  in  New  York, 
and  I  woiQd  like  to  share  the  text  of 
that  letter  with  my  colleagues. 

The  letter  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  16, 1982] 
White  House  "Paihy  Tale"  poh  the 
Elderly 
To  the  Editor 

I  must  confess  that  I  have  always  been 
partial  to  fairy  tales.  I  loved  them  as  a  child 
and  I  love  them  as  an  adult,  but  the  fairy 
tale  put  out  by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Hunuji  Services  is  too  much  to  take, 
even  for  me  ["Report  on  Aging  Conference 
Says  That  Elderly  Are  Well  Off,"  news 
story  June  3]. 

How  can  the  elderly  be  well  off  if  the  1983 
Federal  budget  indicates  major  cuts  in  Title 
XX  Social  Services  block  grant  funding, 
which  would,  if  implemented,  force  the  clos- 
ing of  at  least  21  senior  centers  and  46  day- 
care centers  in  New  York  City  alone? 

Couple  this,  if  you  wiU,  with  the  proposed 
cuts  of  5-6  percent  per  day  for  in-patient 
hospital  care  under  Medicaid,  which  would 
cost  the  elderly  almost  $500  additional  for 
an  average  hospital  stay,  which  would  in- 
crease the  Part  B  deductible  and  co-pay- 
ments; after  that,  the  proposed  elimination 
of  the  Title  V  Senior  Employment  I*rogram, 
which  would  result  in  the  firing  of  4,000 
low-income  older  workers  in  New  York 
State:  add  to  that  the  proposed  reduction  by 
$20  per  month,  for  many  Supplemental  Se- 
curity Income  applications,  which  will 
affect  204,000  low-income  elderly  recipients 
of  S.S.I.  in  the  sUte. 

One  could  well  ask,  if  thjigs  are  so  good, 
how  come  they  are  so  bad? 

One  day  the  history  of  last  year's  White 
House  Conference  on  Aging  will  be  written. 
The  conclusion  that  will  be  reached  by  an 
objective  reading  of  the  conference  is  that  it 
was  a  politicalization  on  the  part  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  an  abdication  of 
the  democratic  process  that  has  been  a  hall- 
mark of  the  conference  for  years  past.  In 
spite  of  the  President's  pronouncements  to 
the  contrary,  the  targets  of  many  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's budget  cuts  are  the  elderly. 

Al  Schwarz. 

Clearly,  the  Congress  must  reject 
the  unfair,  unwise,  and  unwarranted 
cuts  in  programs  under  the  Older 
Americans   Act   as   proposed   by   the 
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President.  His  original  budget  called 
for  a  35-percent  reduction  in  Older 
Americans  programs  in  I  year.  The 
impact  on  my  State  as  reported  by  the 
New  York  Governor's  task  force  on 
the  Federal  budget  would  be  a  loss  of 
$50.7  million.  The  loss  of  these  funds, 
in  addition  to  the  impacts  noted  by 
Mr.  Schwarz.  would  mean  in  New  York 
332,000  fewer  home  delivered  meals, 
1.6  million  fewer  senior  center  meals, 
and  228,000  fewer  units  of  home  care. 
The  elimination  of  the  senior  employ- 
ment program,  also  recommended 
under  the  Reagan  budget,  will  termi- 
nate older  workers  who  perform  serv- 
ices for  their  contemporaries,  such  as 
driving,  meal  preparation,  and  home- 
malcing. 

As  the  Governor's  task  force  points 
out.  these  reductions  may  undermine 
efforts  by  New  York  State,  and  other 
States,  to  maintain  seniors  in  less 
costly  and  restrictive  community  set- 
tings, rather  than  institutions.  So,  in 
the  end.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  budget 
cuts  may  appear  to  be  penny  wise,  but 
are  actually  pound  foolish. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  cuts 
unfairly  impacting  senior  citizens,  and 
when  the  budget  is  before  us  again  to 
vote  to  restore  funds  for  these  valua- 
ble programs.* 


EDUCATIONAL  SEX  EQUITY  LAW 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  CONNCCTICUT 
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We  have  soit  a  telegram  to  the  Presi- 
dent exprefsing,  unequivocally,  that 
we  oppose  ^y  weakening  of  title  IX, 
either  by  rewriting  the  statute  or  its 
regulations. 

In  further  defense  of  the  law,  the 
Supreme  Ctourt  recently  upheld  the 
scope  of  title  IX  to  protect  employees 
at  schools  ahd  colleges  against  employ- 
ment discrimination.  Justice  Harry  A. 
Blackmun,  writing  for  the  majority  in 
the  North  Qaven  against  Bell  decision, 
restated  tht  basic  principle  that  "no 
person  in  the  United  States  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  sex,  be  excluded  from  the 
participatic^  in,  be  denied  the  benefits 
of,  or  be  subjected  to  discrimination 
under  any  tducational  program  or  ac- 
tivity receiving  Federal  financial  as- 
sistance."   I 

Today,  piloponents  of  title  IX,  both 
men  and  wbmen,  are  commemorating 
the  past  decade's  advances  in  equal  op- 
portiuiities  which  have  occurred  on 
school  canipuses  across  the  Nation. 
They  are  siying  that  the  1980's  must 
promise  gi^ater  progress  for  equal 
access  for  women,  not  a  retrenchment 
of  fiuidamental  basic  rights.  We  have 
fought  long  and  hard  to  protect  the 
principles  df  equality  in  this  Nation 
and  we  knafu  that  title  IX  is  essential 
to  a  truly  j4st  and  equal  society.  With 
the  equal  rights  amendment  but  2 
weeks  fromi  its  final  ratification  date, 
it  is  more  vital  than  ever  for  Congress 
to  reaffirm  its  dedication  to  the  demo- 
cratic precf pts  of  our  Government- 
equality  foil  alL« 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the 
educational  sex  equity  law,  title  IX  of 
the  Education  Amendments  of  1972. 
This  landmark  legislation  prohibits 
sex  discrimination  against  both  stu- 
dents suid  employees  at  our  Nation's 
schools  and  colleges.  In  the  past 
decade,  title  IX  is  credited  with  insur- 
ing opportunities  for  women  in  faculty 
and  administrative  appointments,  in 
medical  and  law  school  admissions,  in 
tradltionaUy  male-dominated  fields 
such  as  engineering  and  science,  and 
in  athletics. 

Yet,  despite  the  obvious  importance 
of  title  IX,  the  current  administration 
has  cast  a  cold  eye  on  equity  in  educa- 
tion for  women  and  men.  The  statute 
itself  has  come  under  critical  review, 
as  has  its  regulations. 

Nationwide,  advocates  for  equal  op- 
portunities for  women  and  girls  in  edu- 
cation are  speaking  out  against  at- 
tempts to  weaken  title  IX.  I  have 
Joined  many  of  my  colleagues  here  in 
the  House  to  supiDort  title  IX;  120 
Members  have  taken  steps  to  protect 
the  intent  and  purview  of  title  IX  by 
coQMnsorlng  a  resolution  stating  that 
this  law  must  not  be  repealed  or  al- 
tered "in  a  manner  which  would  deny 
any  person  equal  access  to  education." 


THE  OIL  GLUT  IS  OVER 


HON.  MAIILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  H  >USE  OF  REFRESEirrATIVES 

Wiedi  lesday.  June  16,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BC  UQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  past  Tliursday's  Washington  Post 
carried  an  article  entitled  "Energy  Of- 
ficial Wan|s  of  OU  Supply  Cnmch," 
which  repolts  on  testimony  given  by  J. 
Erich  Eveied,  Administrator  of  the 
Energy  Information  Administration 
tiefore  the  Subcommittee  on  Fossil 
and  Synthietic  Fuels.  His  testimony 
should  havfe  lieen  carefully  considered 
by  all  Meibbers  before  any  of  them 
voted  for  radical  cuts  in  the  energy 
budget  function,  such  as  that  con- 
tained in  the  Michel-Latta  proposal. 

Mr.  Evered  said  that  the  United 
States  will  have  to  increase  its  imports 
of  crude  ofl  from  the  current  level  of 
about  2.8  hilllion  barrels  per  day  to 
about  4.3  inillion  barrels  per  day  by 
the  fourth  quarter  of  this  year— an  in- 
crease of  some  1.5  million  barrels  per 
day  or  over  50  percent— because  of  the 
decline  in  petroleum  inventories  over 
the  past  ye^u". 

The  new  conflict  in  the  Middle  East 
and  its  potential  for  disrupting  the 
flow  of  oil  from  the  area  cannot  be 
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clear  that  we  can  no 
dally  with  the  admin- 
hearted     efforts     in 
thoughtless  termina- 


tion of  major  demonstration  projects 


Ijuels  and  renewable 
This  approach  is  a 
to  energy  insecurity 
based  upon  the  false  premise  that  an 
"oil  glut"  will. continue  for  the  indefi- 
nite future.         j 

The  above-mentioned  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washimton  Post.  June  10, 1982] 

Enziigt  OmciAi  Warns  or  Oil  Supply 
Ckonch 

(By  Miltiin  R.  Benjamin) 

The  United  Stales  will  have  to  Increase 
crude-oil  imports  py  more  than  50  percent 
in  the  second  half:  of  the  year  because  U.S. 
petroleiun  inventories  have  declined  sharply 
over  the  past  12  months,  a  top  government 
energy  official  tola  Congress  yesterday. 

With  other  major  oil-importing  nations 
also  expected  to  step  up  their  purchases,  a 
surge  in  world  demand  once  again  would  put 
the  Organization  !of  Petroleum  Exporting 
Countries— which  has  halted  a  decline  in  oil 
prices  by  drastic  production  cutbacks— in  a 
position  to  resume  jprice  increases. 

The  situation  cbuld  become  even  more 
volatile,  experts  wi  imed,  if  Mideast  fighting 
spreads. 

J.  Erich  Evered.  administrator  of  the  U.S. 
Energy  Information  Administration,  told 
the  House  Energy  .subcommittee  on  fossil 
and  synthetic  fuels  that  American  "crude- 
oil  imports  are  expected  to  increase  to  about 
4.3  million  barrel  per  day"  by  the  fourth 
quarter  of  this  ye^r— an  increase  of  1.5  mil- 
lion barrels  from  the  average  level  January 
through  May. 

Evered  said  thia  would  be  necessary  be- 
cause the  oil  industry,  faced  with  unusually 
low  retail  demand  in  the  first  quarter,  cut 
back  imports  to  lets  than  half  the  1980  level 
and  drew  down  inventories  in  hopes  of  re- 
plenishing stocks  later  at  a  lower  price. 

A  Congressional  Research  Service  analysis 
prepared  for  the  psuiel  likened  the  situation 
to  the  1978-1979  experience,  when  oil  com- 
panies drew  down  their  petroleum  stocks  be- 
cause of  high  carrying  costs  and  then  had  to 
rebuild  their  inventories  In  a  market  domi- 
nated by  the  Iran  crislB. 

"The  resulting  Scramble  to  reacquire  in- 
ventory then  contributed  to  a  doubling  in 
world  oil  prices,"  the  report  said.  "There  are 
now  two  shooting  wars  going  on  in  the  Mid- 
east. Should  either  impair  the  Organization 
of  Petroleum  Exporting  Coimtries'  ability 
or  willingness  to  Accommodate  an  increased 
call  on  its  oil  of  several  million  barrels  per 
day,  price  increases  and  disruptions  can  be 
expected."  J 

Rep.  Richard  ll  Ottinger  (D-N.T.)  told 
the  panel  that  the  nation's  major  oil  compa- 
nies had  "made  a  mockery  of  the  nation's 
main  strategy  to  control  shortages"  by  re- 
ducing their  own  inventories  "at  an  even 
faster  pace"  thanj  the  record  rate  at  which 
the  federal  goven^ent  has  been  filling  the 
Strategic  Petroleiin  Reserve. 

He  said  total  U.6.  crude  oil  and  petroleum 
product  stock  levels  as  of  May  21  were  22 
million  barrels  below  the  same  date  two 
years  ago,  despite  the  addition  of  165  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  to  the  strategic  reserve. 

All  the  witnesses  took  pains  to  avoid  the 
suggestion  that  the  United  States  faced  any 
Immediate  threat  of  a  gasoline  or  oil  crisis. 
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"Stocks  of  gasoline  and  (home  heating] 
oil  have  continued  to  drop  and  are  at  the 
lowest  levels  seen  at  this  time  of  year  for 
the  past  8  to  10  years,"  Evered  said. 

But  he  added  that  if  U.S.  imports  and  re- 
finery utilization  levels  increase  in  the 
months  ahead  as  anticipated,  the  govern- 
ment expects  "gasoline  supplies  to  be  ade- 
quate to  me«>t  demand  this  simmier,"  with 
any  shortages  small  and  temporary. 

Evered  said  the  four  to  five  months'  lead 
time  to  rebuild  needed  home  heating-oil 
stocks  means  "a  shortage  is  not  necessarily 
indicated  for  this  winter"  of  refineries  in- 
crease their  production  to  20  percent  above 
last  year's  level  in  the  next  four  months. 

While  cautioning  that  he  was  not  predict- 
ing shortages  "since  such  predictions  can  be 
self-fulfilling  If  they  trigger  panic  buying," 
Ottinger  nevertheless  said  the  depletion  of 
stocks  had  left  the  United  States  "severely 
ill-prepared  to  deal  with  a  crisis."  He  called 
for  legislation  that  would  give  the  Energy 
Department  authority  to  establish  mini- 
mum inventory  levels  for  the  oU  compa- 
nies.* 


SURVIVORS  TELL  OF  RUSSIA'S 
CHEMICAL  WAR  ON  AFGHANS 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  GCOBOIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  16.  1982 
•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
evidence  of  Soviet  chemical  warfare 
activity  continues  to  acciunulate.  Just 
as  regularly  the  Soviets  and  her  Com- 
munist allies  deny  these  charges.  The 
Vietnamese  Foreign  Minister  Just  re- 
plied "slander"  to  all  such  charges  in  a 
recent  TV  program  and  attempted  no 
real    refutation    of    the    accusations. 
Mounting  evidence  of  this  Soviet  bar- 
barism is  contained  in  a  report  to  l>e 
issued  from  the  United  Nations  which 
sent  a  three-man  team  in  February 
1982,  to  investigate  the  use  of  biologi- 
cal and  chemical  weapons,  based  upon 
reports  by  eyewitnesses  and  victims  of 
the  attacks.  This  report  can  hardly  be 
considered  to  be  mere  slander.  I  com- 
mend the  news  account  of  this  report 
as  detailed  in  the  London  Daily  Tele- 
graph of  January  8,  1982,  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues. 
SxTRVivoiiB  Tkll  op  RUSSIA'S  Cheucal  War 
oif  Apcrans 
(By  Ian  BaU  in  New  York) 

Horrifying  descriptions  by  victims  and 
eyewitnesses  of  the  results  of  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  and  biological  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan last  year  are  included  in  a  report  pre- 
pared by  a  team  dispatched  to  the  area  in 
February  by  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly. 

Doctors  who  treated  victims  told  of  pain- 
ful deaths  24  hours  after  the  biochemical 
attacks. 

They  reported  that  "bodies  decomposed 
and  limbs  separated  from  each  other"  when 
touched. 

Survivors  described  the  choking  and  vom- 
iting symptoms  and  one  spoke  of  the  gas 
dropped  by  helicopter  gun  ships  as  "smell- 
ing like  the  rotten  body  of  some  animal." 

Several  said  the  helicopters  passed  low 
enough  before  their  bombing  runs  for  those 
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on  the  ground  to  see  Soviet  pUots  and  crew- 
men wearing  gas  masks. 

DETAUS  LEAKED 

The  36-page  report  was  prepared  by  a 
three-man  investigating  group,  headed  by 
MaJ.  (Sen.  Dr.  Esmal  Ezz  of  Egypt. 

They  visited  refugee  camps  at  Peshawar 
and  Quette  in  Pakistan  from  Fteb.  8  to  Fteb. 
22. 

The  General  Assembly,  which  voted  last 
December  to  extend  its  investigation  of  aUe- 
gations  about  the  use  of  biochemical  war- 
fare in  Afghanistan,  expects  to  receive  the 
report  at  its  regular  session  in  the  autumn. 

Copies  of  the  report  have  been  leaked  at 
the  UN,  and  the  Wall  Street  Journal  yester- 
day published  almost  a  page  of  excerpts 
from  the  verbatim  record  of  interviews  con- 
ducted by  the  group. 

Members  of  the  Mujahideen,  the  anU- 
Communist  Afghan  guerrillas,  told  the  team 
of  medical  and  military  experts  that  their 
only  defence  against  the  gas  attacks  in  open 
ground  was  to  wet  their  turbans  or  handker- 
chiefs and  hold  them  against  the  face. 

TUMMCL  SHELTER 

Oul  Badln,  a  guerrilla  leader  in  Hesb-e- 
Islaml,  said  that  the  Soviet  forces  began 
using  "chemical  weapons"  when  they  were 
unable  to  flush  the  Mujahideen  and  un- 
armed villagers  from  their  shelters. 

The  shelters,  he  explained,  are  the 
"kares,"  underground  water  channels  used 
to  irrigate  land.  At  intervals  there  are  verti- 
cal air  shafts  leading  down  to  the  channels 
and  these  shafts  became  the  escape  hatches 
for  the  local  population  when  their  area 
came  under  attack. 

"They  have  used  chemical  weapons  in  a 
number  of  places  where  napalm,  other 
weapons  and  helicopters  have  not  been  ef- 
fective," Gul  Badln  said.  "Initially  they 
were  using  dum-dum  bullets  and  they  have 
destroyed  villages,  crops  and  forests." 

He  said  that  the  chemical  weapons  were 
brought  in  when  the  Russians  discovered 
the  protection  offered  by  the  Karez. 

"SWOLLEN  BODIES" 

Another  Afghan.  Dagarwal  BiamlUa,  who 
was  identified  as  "Brigadier  Chief  Com- 
mander of  Wardak  Front,"  said  that 
"many"  of  his  men  were  Idlled  or  injured 
when  they  came  under  attack  by  "chemical 
weapons"  last  July. 

"There  was  sneezing  and  coughing  and 
after  the  attack  people  became  unconscious 
and  had  headaches,"  he  said. 

"During  the  retreat  from  the  first  line  to 
second  defence  line,  65  people  died  from 
bullet  wounds.  Their  bodies  were  swollen 
and  had  boils  on  them."  When  ordered  to  go 
to  the  second  line,  they  started  vomiting 
and  sneezing  and  after  one  hour  some 
died  .  .  .  many  developed  diarrhoea  several 
hours  later,  at  night. 

"CRKMICAL"  BULLETS 

"Those  who  escaped  and  were  fighting 
during  the  night  were  shot  with  chemical 
bullets  and  their  bodies  sweUed  and  had 
boils  which  developed  overnight. 

"»4any  were  affected,  but  they  are  still 
fighting  In  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  soldiers 
put  on  gas  masks  before  the  attack.  Two 
masks  were  captured  and  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  Nations  within  one  month." 

The  report  goes  on  to  quote  an  unidenti- 
fied doctor  at  Hezbe-Islami  who  treated  a 
number  of  victims  as  saying: 

"Chemical  gas  delivered  from  an  airplane 
produced  some  black  smoke  which  turned 
yellow,  when  inhaled  caused  asphjrxia,  la- 
ryngeal spasm  and  unoonadousness,   sidn 
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rash,     necrotic     ulcerations     which     took 
months  to  heaL"« 


EUGENE  PIMENTEL  HONORED 
ON  RETlKEBOarr 


HON.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OPCAUFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVSS 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

m  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  24,  on  the  occasion  of  his  retire- 
ment, Eugene  Pimentel,  the  vice  chan- 
cellor of  educational  services  for  the 
Los  Angeles  Community  CoUege  Dis- 
trict will  be  honored  by  his  friends  for 
his  outstanding  contributions  to  edu- 
cation. These  contributions  have  left  a 
significant  impact  upon  the  lives  of 
the  thousands  of  students  who  have 
graduated  from  the  institutions  of  the 
Los  Angeles  Community  College  Dis- 
trict. 

A  Marine  Corps  veteran  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  Korea.  Gene 
Pimentel  received  his  B.S.  from  Cali- 
fornia State  Polytechnic  College  and 
his  M.A.  from  Los  Angeles  State  Col- 
lege. From  the  start  of  his  career,  he 
has  worked  to  improve  the  quality  of 
higher  education  in  Los  Angeles,  and 
has  provided  countless  thousands  of 
students  with  invaluable  assistance 
duiring  their  coUege  years. 

Gene  began  his  career  in  education 
as  an  instructor  at  Pierce  College  in 
Los  Angeles.  When  his  superiors  real- 
ized his  gift  for  administration  and  his 
desire  for  added  responsibility,  they 
moved  him  to  the  ever-important  ad- 
ministrative sphere  of  education.  He 
first  served  as  an  instructor  and  ad- 
ministrator at  Pierce  and  was  trans- 
ferred to  positions  of  increasing  re- 
sponsibility in  the  ensuing  years  at 
East  Los  Angeles  College,  Los  Angeles 
Southwest  CoUege,  and  Los  Angeles 
Valley  College.  At  these  institutions 
he  served  as  dean  of  student  person- 
nel, dean  of  evening  and  summer  ad- 
missions, and  dean  of  instruction. 

In  1972,  Gene  Pimentel  began  7 
years  as  president  of  Los  Angeles 
Harbor  College  in  Wilmington.  His 
contributions  to  that  fine  institution 
are  well  known  throughout  the  South 
Bay  area.  After  his  tenure  at  Los  An- 
geles Harbor  College,  Pimentel  was 
named  vice  chancellor  of  administra- 
tive services  and  then  was  promoted  to 
his  present  position  as  vice  chancellor 
of  educational  services  for  the  Los  An- 
geles Community  College  District. 

I  think  I  can  safely  say  that  all 
those  in  the  South  Bay  who  are  inter- 
ested in  education  Join  me  in  saluting 
Gene  Pimentel  on  the  occasion  of  his 
retirement.  His  contributions  to 
higher  education  in  the  region  are  nu- 
merous and  will  not  be  forgotten,  and 
his  efficiency,  understanding,  and  abil- 
ity will  certainly  be  missed.  My  wife, 
Lee.  Joins  me  in  wishing  Gene,  his 
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wife.  Marjorie.  and  their  daughters, 
Mn.  Kaye  Bums,  Mrs.  Karen  Gene 
Campbell,  and  Kristin  Ellen  Pimentel, 
all  the  best  in  the  ensuing  years.* 


VS.  INTEREST  IN  OUATEl^ALA 


HON.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OFTCZAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

•  Bfr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  insert  the  following  material  in 
the  Record.  The  report,  by  Allan 
Nairn  of  the  Council  on  Hemispheric 
Affairs,  describes  interests  of  U.S. 
banks  in  Guatemala— particularly  the 
Bank  of  America— and  explores  the  re- 
lationship between  U.S.  financial  in- 
terests and  foreign  policy  in  Guatema- 
la. I  believe  this  is  a  valuable  report, 
particiilarly  at  a  time  when  the  House 
is  considering  the  authorization  of 
supplemental  foreign  aid  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  including  military  aid  for 
Guatemala. 

I  have  broken  the  report  into  two 
parts  because  of  its  length,  and  will 
insert  the  second  part  in  tomorrow's 
Record.  I  hope  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  study  this  report. 
TBI  SvssioizATioN  or  Tkrhor:  The  Bank  of 

AMXRICA  Ilf  OUAIEMAU 

(By  AUan  Nairn) 

John  C.  Pauvre,  corporate  secretary  of  the 
largest  bank  in  the  United  states,  spent 
much  of  laat  December  trying  to  rescue  his 
company  from  an  impending  public  rela- 
tions 6rislB.  His  flurry  of  meetings,  confer- 
ence calls  and  consultations  with  company 
lawyers  was  not  precipitated  by  a  Jump  In 
interest  rates  or  a  run  on  the  bank's  $121 
blUlon  in  assets.  Rather,  his  concern  was  ac- 
tivated by  a  letter  from  Audrey  Smock,  a 
soft-spoken  former  academic  on  the  staff  of 
the  United  Church  board  for  World  Minis- 
tries. 

Dr.  Smock  was  asking  Mr.  Fauvre's  com- 
pany, the  Bank  of  America,  a  firm  which 
has  carefully  cultivated  the  image  of  a  good 
corporate  citizen,  about  its  dealings  with 
Ouatemala's  controversial  military  govern- 
ment. There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  full 
discloaure  of  the  Bank's  activities  in  Ouate- 
mala  could  tarnish  this  well-polished  image. 

Human  rights  groups  agree  that  Guate- 
mala, along  with  El  Salvador,  is  one  of  Latin 
America's  worst  rights  violators.  In  October 
1981,  the  Inters  American  Commission  on 
Hiunan  Rights  (lACHR)  of  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  joined  the  list  of 
watchdog  organizations  linking  the  Guate- 
malan government  with  the  operations  of 
"death  squads"  which,  in  recent  months. 
have  been  held  responsible  for  scores  of 
deaths  each  day.  Between  17.000  and  20.000 
civlllanj  have  been  murdered  since  Gen. 
Romero  Lucas  Garcia  assumed  power  in 
July  1978.  The  victims  come  from  numerous 
sectors  of  Guatemalan  society— Journalists, 
academics,  trade  unionists,  dvlc  leaders,  dis- 
sident politicians,  professionals  and  peas- 
ants. The  Indiscriminate  brutality  of  the 
Lucas  regime  has  forced  even  the  Reagan 
administration  to  postpone  resuming  mili- 
tary aaslstanoe  because  of  congressional  op- 
position to  Ouatemala's  human  rights 
record. 
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Nonetheless,  Guatemala  does  have  its  sup- 
porters, and  the  Bank  of  America  is  one  of 
the  strongest  land  most  Influential  among 
them.  I 

According  tq  Keith  Parker,  Bfonager  for 
Bank  of  AmeHca  (BOA)  operations  in  Gua- 
temala,, his  corporation  has  closely  identi- 
fied its  own  interests  with  those  of  the  na- 
tion's military  rulers.  Parker  maintains: 

"When  youVe  got  a  situation  like  you 
have  here,  yoli  need  the  strongest  govern- 
ment you  can  get.  If  you  use  human  rights 
in  a  country  with  guerrillas,  you're  not 
going  to  get  anywhere.  .  .  .  Argentina  and 
Colombia  told  the  U.S.  to  go  to  hell  and 
were  very  successful." 

He  cites  the  success  of  the  army's  counter- 
insurgency  casapalgn  carried  out  in  eastern 
Guatemala  in  the  late  1960's,  which  was 
modelled  on  the  Vietnam  War's  Phoenix 
Program.  (Aacording  to  Time  magazine, 
more  than  5,0^  peasants  were  killed  and  of 
that  number,  it  is  estimated  that  only  80 
were  guerrilla^.) 

"William  Bawdier,  the  U.S.  ambassador  at 
the  time,  encduraged  Arana  (the  Guatema- 
lan army  coi^mander)  when  he  went  out 
and  cleaned  ap  the  communist  mess  that 
was  here  before.  Now  they're  trying  to  do 
the  same  thiag,  and  it's  a  no-no,"  Parker 
complains.       | 

Parker  does  acknowledge,  however,  that 
the  continuing  cascade  of  assassinations 
hurts  Guatemala's  international  image.  He 
suggests  that  to  counter  its  poor  image 
abroad,  the  Guatemalan  government  should 
deal  with  its  domestic  enemies  in  one  deci- 
sive stroke.  "What  they  should  do  is  declare 
martial  law,"  he  explains.  "There  you  catch 
somebody:  tqey  go  to  a  military  court. 
Three  colon^  are  sitting  there:  you're 
guilty,  you're  shot.  It  works  very  well." 

To  the  Guatemalan  elite  of  planters,  in- 
dustrialists and  ranking  military  officers, 
the  Bank  of  America  is  more  than  just  a 
source  of  encouraging  words.  It  is  Guatema- 
la's largest  private  bank,  and,  in  Parker's 
words,  "the  ggricultural  bank."  Indeed,  it 
ranks  second  only  to  the  government  as  a 
source  of  capital  for  the  agro-export  sector, 
the  main  seclor,  of  the  Guatemalan  econo- 
my. The  Bank  has  heavily  invested  in 
coffee,  sugarj  cotton,  beef,  sesame,  carda- 
mom, quinine  and  rubber— industries  which 
together  supply  more  than  80  percent  of  the 
nation's  exp<xt  income  and  whose  workers 
earn  an  average  of  $2.00  per  day. 

National  bulking  regulations,  which  pro- 
hibit local  binks  from  offering  individual 
loans  larger  than  $5  million,  help  ensure 
that  the  Ba»k  of  America— the  only  U.S. 
bank  with  full-service  facilities  in  Guatema- 
la—is in  a  p^itlon  to  serve  as  the  primary 
source  for  financing  large-scale  projects. 

The  Bank  is  well  aware  of  its  leadership 
role  in  the  Ouatemalan  political  economy. 
In  the  fall  of  1980,  following  what  had  been 
the  worst  year  of  political  repression  in  the 
nation's  history,  the  Bank  of  America 
sought  to  counter  widespread  reports  bf 
XJJB.  capital  flight  by  announcing  that  it 
would  increase  its  loans  to  Guatemala.  In 
doing  so,  acoording  to  Parker,  the  Bank  in- 
tended to  say,  "We  will  show  you  where  our 
confidence  is,  and  we're  going  to  bring  in  an- 
other mlllioq  dollars." 

Such  signals  are  watched  closely  in  Guate- 
.aala.  where  the  Bank  of  America  (BOA) 
enjoys  unique  prestige  among  the  political 
and  economk:  forces  that  run  the  country. 
It  is  the  only  foreign  firm  known  to  have 
been  granted  membership  in  the  Amigos  del 
I>als  (Friends  of  the  Country),  an  exclusive 
club  of  rlghtwing  Guatemalan  businessmen 


Amigos  del  Pais," 
ment  with  the 
control  the  person 
In  fact,  the  bank's  | 
temal  membership 
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and  professionals.  The  Amigos,  through  a 
multimillion  dollar  program  of  lobbying  and 
public  relations  in  the  United  SUtes  and 
elsewhere,  have  beoome  virtually  a  de  facto 
foreign  ministry.      I 

The  group  pays  J  $11,000  monthly  retain- 
er fee  to  the  Humaford  Company,  formerly 
Deaver  and  Hannaford,  which  was  founded 
by  and  until  January  1981  codirtcted  by  Mi- 
chael K.  Deaver,  President  Reagan's  closest 
personal  adviser.  Tens  of  thousands  of  addi- 
tional Amigos  dollars  have  been  st>ent  on 
other  public  relaticrs  and  law  firms  to  fur- 
ther their  goal  of  restoring  U.S.  military 
and  economic  aid  tt>  Guatemala,  which  was 
suspended  by  the  (Tarter  administration  be- 
cause of  that  country's  horrendous  human 
rights  excesses.  Son^e  Amigos  members  have 
even  been  directly  linked  to  the  financing  of 
death  squads  responsible  for  the  murders  of 
thousands  of  Ouat^nalans  in  recent  years. 

In  its  resiMnse  to  Dr.  Smock,  the  BOA  as- 
serted that  it  had  'fnever  been  a  member  of 
>ut  followed  that  state- 
ilaimer  that  "it  cannot 
actions  of  its  officers." 
ame  appeared  on  an  in- 
roll  circulated  by  the 
Amigos  executive  director  in  1976.  Accord- 
ing to  one  Amigos  source,  the  bank  was  still 
a  member  as  receatly  as  1980.  In  January 
1982,  the  Amigos  Office  in  Guatemala  City 
confirmed  that  certain  BOA  executives  were 
stUl  among  the  ornuiization's  211  members. 
The  bank  has  u>ng  made  a  priority  of 
maintaining  persoaal  ties  with  the  landed 
gentry  and  the  afmy  officer  corps.  Large 
landowners  receive]  exceptional  service  from 
the  bank's  assistant  manager,  William 
Hempstead,  scion  of  one  of  Guatemala's 
largest  landholding  families  who  control 
two  entire  provinces.  High  military  officers 
have  found  the  bank  especially  cooperative 
in  spite  of  its  stated  i>ollcy  "to  avoid  lending 
to  politicians  while  they  are  in  office."  Gee 
erals  and  colonels  have  received  large  loans 
through  a  loophole  in  the  policy  which 
allows  such  loans  "in  instances  where  the 
purpose  of  the  loan  is  unrelated  to  political 
activities  and  the  (xiUateral  and  procedures 
for  repayment  are  not  subject  to  direct  or 
indirect  influence  ^om  the  borrower." 

While  serving  ak  defense  minister  from 
1974-1978.  President  Lucas  received  a 
$750,000  BOA  lokn  to  help  finance  his 
26,000-acre  estate'  in  the  oil-rich  Franja 
Transversal  del  Norte.  When  Lucas  was 
chosen  over  more  .senior  officers  to  assume 
the  presidency  in  1 1978,  the  caucus  of  mili- 
tary leaders  and  former  presidents,  known 
as  the  "Ring  of  jthe  General,"  sought  to 
smooth  ruffled  feathers  by  presenting  each 
member  of  the  uaper  officer  corps  with  a 
brand  new  house'  built  with  public  funds. 
The  800-unit  Stmta  Rosita  military  housing 
project  was  Jointly  financed  by  the  Bank  of 
the  Army  (a  profit-making  institution 
owned  by  the  anny  pension  ftmd  and  a 
group  of  general^  whose  very  existence  is 
technically  prohibited  by  the  Guatemalan 
constitution)  and!  the  Bank  of  America, 
which  advanced  down  payments  to  individ- 
ual officers.  The  officers  were  then  reim- 
bursed by  the  government  in  order  to  repay 
the  bank  with  tnU  rest.* 
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PRESIDENT  REAGAN— LEADER- 
SHIP REQUIRES  MORE  THAN 
WORDS 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OF  CAUrORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 
•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  few  weeks  ago  at  a  major 
conference  on  the  state  of  science  edu- 
cation and  scientific  literacy  in  the 
United  States,  President  Reagan, 
along  with  key  members  of  his  admin- 
istration, was  quoted  as  calling  the  sad 
state  of  U.S.  science  education  a 
threat  to  our  national  economy  and 
national  security.  The  President  and 
his  people,  said  that  the  solution  to 
this  major  national  problem  with  mo- 
mentous international  implications  is 
for  local  school  boards  and  private  in- 
dustry to  step  forward  and  solve  the 
problem. 

At  the  time  of  this  speech,  I  decided 
not  to  comment.  However,  since  then 
even  deeper  budget  cuts  in  the  small, 
inadequate  science  education  pro- 
grams remaining  in  the  Federal  <3ov- 
emment  have  been  voted,  with  the 
strong  support  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. Instead  of  recognizing  the 
need  for  a  Federal  role  of  informed 
leadership,  the  Reagan  administration 
has  opted  for  rhetorical  hand  wring- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  and  fellow  Members  of 
Congress,  I  think  the  President  and 
his  administration  can  and  should 
show  real  leadership  in  matters  of 
such  great  national  importance. 

A  recent  column  in  the  Christian 
Science  Monitor  by  the  respected  sci- 
ence writer  Robert  C.  Cowen  said  it 
right  when  he  wrote: 

Mr.  Reagan  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
science  teaching  is  to  improve,  some  time 
Washington  will  have  to  take  the  lead. 

The  column  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  June 

9, 1983] 
OUR  PRESENT  SYSTEM  OF  SCIENCE/ 

MATH  EDUCATION  IS  LETTING  THE 

U.S.  DOWN 

(By  Robert  C.  Cowen) 

At  a  recent  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
conference  on  the  sad  state  of  science  and 
mathematics  teaching  in  the  US,  educators 
were  astounded  to  have  President  Reagan 
himself  sound  the  alarm. 

He  leads  an  administration  that  has 
gutted  federal  support  for  science  and 
mathematics  teaching.  Yet  he  sent  a  mes- 
sage calling  the  situation  "serious  enough  to 
compromise  the  nation's  future  ability  to 
develop  and  advance  our  traditional  indus- 
trial base.  .  .  ."  Secretary  of  Education 
Terrel  H.  Bell  made  the  same  point.  So  did 
Secretary  of  Defense  Caspar  W.  Weinberg- 
er, who  foresaw  shortages  of  scientists  and 
engineers  undercutting  US  military 
strength. 

But  lest  anyone  think  the  administration 
sees  eye  to  eye  with  the  science  educators, 
presidential  assistant  Edwin  L.  Harper  reit- 
erated that  'we  disagree  with  those  who  say 
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that  the  federal  government  should  be  ulti- 
mately responsible  for  this  problem."  Presi- 
dent Reagan  may  agree  with  NAS  president 
Frank  Press  that  the  US  may  be  "raising  a 
new- generation  of  Americans  that  is  scien- 
tifically illiterate."  But  he  Is  unwilling  to 
put  up  the  bucks  to  do  anything  about  it. 
That.  Hart>er  said,  should  be  left  to  the  gen- 
erosity of  industry  and  the  strained  re- 
sources of  local  government. 

Certainly  there  Is  cause  for  alarm,  as 
many  educators  and  business  and  govern- 
ment leaders  have  been  pointing  out.  For 
example.  Emeritus  Prof.  Paul  DeHart  Hurd 
of  Stanford  University  told  the  conference 
that  half  the  nation's  high  school  math  and 
science  teachers  are  unqualified.  They  are 
teaching  with  emergency  certificates. 

"Currently,"  he  said,  'students  have  the 
attitude  that  high  school  science  courses  are 
for  science  majors  and  otherwise  have  little 
value.  .  .  ."  He  added  that  out  of  25  Instruc- 
tional hours  a  week  US  children  average  one 
hour  of  science  and  four  of  math.  This  is  re- 
flected in  a  steady  decline  in  average  science 
and  math  scores  in  standard  tests. 

There  are  multiple  dangers  in  this.  Citi- 
zens who  know  little  of  science  and  technol- 
ogy can't  manage  a  scientifically  based  soci- 
ety intelligently.  Many  individuals  who 
could  be  outstanding  scientists  or  engineers 
are  "turned  off  by  poor  teaching  or  lack  of 
opportunity  to  study  science  and  math.  To- 
morrow's executives  will  be  ill  equipped  to 
compete  in  a  tecluiological  marketplace. 

The  US  faced  a  similar  chaUenge  in  1957 
when  the  Soviets  opened  the  space  race. 
The  Eisenhower  administration  responded 
by  supporting  the  National  I>efense  Educa- 
tion Act  which,  especially  through  the  lead- 
ership of  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
led  to  dramatic  improvements  in  high 
school  science  teaching  in  the  19S0s. 

Such  federal  leadership  conflicts  with  the 
present  Republican  administration's  desire 
to  get  Washington  out  of  what  It  considers 
to  be  local  affairs.  But  as  Sarah  E.  Klein, 
president  of  the  National  Science  Teachers 
Association,  asks.  "Where  is  the  funding 
going  to  come  from.  .  .  ?" 

Mr.  Reagan  cannot  have  it  both  ways.  If 
science  teaching  is  to  improve,  sometime 
Washington  will  have  to  take  the  lead.* 


CABOOL  CENTENNIAL 
CELEBRATION 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

or  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  BATTiEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  July  3,  1982,  the  city  of 
Calxwl,  Mo.,  will  hold  its  centennial 
celebration.  In  addition  to  a  parade 
with  the  color  guard  from  Port  Leon- 
ard Wood  participating,  the  festivities 
will  include  the  burying  of  a  time  cap- 
sule at  the  base  of  the  World  War  I 
Memorial  in  the  City  Hall  Park  at  4 
p.m.  The  theme  of  the  celebration  is 
to  honor  the  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  Korean,  and  Vietnam  veterans. 

In  commemoration  of  this  day  and 
this  city,  let  me,  as  the  Member  of 
Congress  representing  this  city  and 
this  county  in  Missouri's  Eighth  Dis- 
trict commend  those  men  and  women 
who  gave  their  lives  in  defense  of  our 
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country,  who  gave  their  hopes  and  as- 
pirations that  this  Nation  might  live 
and  not  be  dishonored,  and  that  the 
people  of  Cabool  and  Texas  County 
might  live  in  a  peaceful  nation. 

Let  me  also  commend  this  entire 
conunlttee,  chaired  by  State  Repre- 
sentative R.  B.  Grisham,  and  the  city 
of  Cabool  for  observing  so  worthy  a 
cause.  Cabool  is  a  city  of  which  its  citi- 
zens can  be  proud,  a  community  of 
growing,  aware  people.  Aware  that  its 
past  is  behind  it  but  proud  of  that 
past,  aware  that  its  future  is  before  it 
but  expectant  that  tomorrow  wiU  be 
even  better  than  yesterday  and  today. 

To  each  and  every  one  of  them,  I 
offer  a  wish  of  only  the  best  in  the 
century  to  come.* 


TOXIC  WASTE  TECHNOLOGY 
EMERGING  QUICKLY  OVERSEAS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPNEW  JERSrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  recent 
article  in  thp  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor pointed  out  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  is  seriously  lagging 
behind  both  Europe  and  Japan  in 
waste  management  technology.  This  is 
a  troublesome  situation  because  the 
safe  management  of  wastes  is  an  es- 
sential component  of  any  new  or  mod- 
ernized industrial  operation. 

It  is  disturbing  to  Icnow  that  these 
technologies  are  available  but  are 
simply  not  being  utilized  to  their  po- 
tential in  the  United  States. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
waste  management  law  in  1976.  the 
EPA  began  to  make  sulMtantial 
progress  toward  establishing  a  waste 
management  system  that  would  move 
this  country  away  from  unsafe,  chei^ 
methods  of  disposal,  such  as  landfill- 
ing,  and  toward  more  advanced  tech- 
nology such  as  high  temperature  in- 
cineration and  solidification.  Programs 
to  reduce  the  overall  waste  stream  and 
to  recover  energy  and  materials  were 
encotiraged  as  important  components 
of  a  progressive  waste  management 
effort. 

Unfortunately,  the  present  leader- 
ship at  EPA  has  sought,  in  the  last 
year,  to  reverse  this  trend.  Hazardous 
waste  regulations  are  being  weakened, 
which  tends  to  reduce  the  incentives 
for  innovative  waste  management,  and 
encourage  the  continued  use  of  out- 
moded, but  inexpensive  disposal  meth- 
ods. 

The  present  EPA  has  absolutely  no 
interest  in  assisting  the  States  in 
waste  planning  and  has  discontinued 
any  involvement  in  resource  recovery 
or  recycling.  It  has  also  sharply  re- 
duced research  and  development  funds 
for  the  waste  program. 
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All  of  these  steps  together  can  only 
serve  to  enlarge  the  gap  between  our 
country  and  the  other- industrialized 
nations. 

The  article,  from  the  May  24  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor,  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  May 

24.1983] 

Toxic  Wasr  Disposal:  Tkb  Eukopbah  Wat 
(By  James  A.  Stegenca) 
A  T78  congrearional  committee  survey  has 
revealed  that  93  percent  of  all  the  hazard- 
ous wastes  generated  by  America's  50  larg- 
est chemical  firms  during  the  last  30  years 
turn  been  disposed  of  by  digging  a  hole  out 
In  the  back  yard  of  the  manufacturer's  site 
and  dumping  the  stuff  In. 

The  Europeans  are  20  years  ahead  of  the 
178  by  most  estimates  in  the  Infant  science 
of  waste  management.  Land  Is  scarcer  and 
more  precious  to  them.  Their  populations 
are  more  concentrated.  And  most  Europeans 
accept  a  greater  role  than  Americans  do  for 
government  regulation  in  the  Interest  of 
public  health  and  safety.  We  are  learning 
from  them,  and  we'll  need  to  continue  doing 
so. 

Denmark  now  has  the  world's  only  nation- 
wide chemical-waste  disposal  scheme.  All 
over  Denmark  there  are  collection  centers 
where  industry  and  citizens  bring  their 
wastes.  Ftom  these  200  collection  points  the 
toxic  materials  are  shipped  to  a  single  cen- 
tral treatment  facility  where  each  year 
50.000  tons  are  incinerated,  "detoxified," 
chemically  neutralized,  or  solidified.  The  fa- 
cility In  turn  produces  the  heat  for  the 
houses  and  sh<qw  of  Nyborg,  Denmark. 

The  British  have  developed  a  method  of 
mlztaig  cement  with  liquid  wastes  to  perma- 
nently imprison  toxic  chemicals  In  solid  con- 
crete blocks  that  can  safely  be  used  as  sub 
base  for  highways. 

The  Ftench  liave  developed  a  system  of 
economic  incentives  (and  disincentives  or 
penalties)  to  encourage  French  industry  to 
bring  its  wastes  to  incineration  centers 
rather  than  dumping  them  on  company 
property.  And  some  French  disposal  facul- 
ties liave  become  so  efflcent  at  recovering 
metals  that  they  are  selling  the  metals  right 
back  to  the  companies  that  brought  in  the 
wastes. 

Dutch  and  Qerman  engineers  have  per- 
fected "at  sea"  incinerators  where  some 
forms  of  waste  can  be  burned  with  minimal 
effect  on  the  sea  water. 

Japan  is  anothe*-  Industrial  country  with  a 
high  population  density  and  a  tradition  of 
government/business  partnership  rather 
than  adversarial  tension.  Japan  has  also 
moved  to  the  forefront  in  the  field  of  toxic 
waste  dtsposal.  following  several  incidents  in 
the  1970b  of  chemical  dumping  resulting  in 
the  poisoning  of  fish  and,  subsequently, 
people.  Japan's  law  regulating  waste  dispos- 
al Is  one  of  the  toughest  adopted  in  any 
coimtry.  with  offending  companies  required 
not  only  to  pay  stiff  fines  and  clean  up  the 
mess  but  also  to  pay  medical  damages  and 
moving  expenses  for  those  wanting  to  relo- 
cate. 

After  the  Love  Canal  disaster,  Americans 
liave  finidly  developed  an  awareness  and 
coooenn  about  proper  handling  of  Industrial 
wastes.  Now  we  need  to  develop  commit- 
ment and  be  wQling  to  expend  some  effort 
and  bear  some  costs. 

Most  important,  we  must  establish  a  na- 
tional policy  odnceming  the  disposal  of 
toxic  wastes.  like  our  world  neighbors,  we 
must  make  proper  waste  disposal  a  national 
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concern— befoi^   it   grows   to  catastrophic 
proportions. 

We  can  lear$  much  from  those  ahead  of 
us  in  this  fieltl  about  economic  Incentives 
and  disincentives:  about  promising  new 
technologies;  about  organizing  to  get  the 
Job  done;  and  about  the  most  appropriate 
role  for  government  In  this  critical  enter- 
prise of  keeping  our  nest  reasonably  clean.* 


NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
INyEST>«ENT  ACT  OP  1982 


<  r  PKHIf  STLVAHIA 
IN  THE  HO  7SE  OP  REPRCSEirrATrVSS 

Wedm  aday.  June  16,  1982 

•  Mi.  HDQi  \R.  Mr.  Spealcer,  yester- 
day my  Pentuylvanla  colleague.  Bill 
Cliitger,  an4  I  were  joined  by  several 
Members  in  ^troducing  H.R.  6591,  the 
National  Cat>ital  Investment  Act  of 
1982.  The  iijbroduction  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  the  oulmination  of  months  of 
work  and  diacusslon  on  this  issue.  Our 
legislation  would  create  the  equivalent 
of  a  national  capital  budget  and  re- 
quire a  national  assessment  of  our  cap- 
ital assets  and  investment  needs. 

I  want  to  commend  to  my  colleagues' 
attention  the  following  op-ed  piece 
from  SundajI's  Washington  Post  which 
sets  out  some  of  the  important  argu- 
ments for  tills  type  of  legislation.  The 
article  follows: 

Wc'M  Cheatthg  Ourselves 
(BT^DAvn)  J.  BfAHoifrr) 

President  Reagan  and  his  senior  advisers 
know  it.  Moat  members  of  Congress  will 
admit  it.  The  federal  budget  process,  as  we 
have  come  to  ^ow  and  love  It,  Is  dead.  The 
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Since  the  dassage  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974,  there  has  been  an  un- 
mistakable deferioration  in  the  budget  proc- 
ess. Today,  th^  budget  is  a  political  football, 
often  dlstorine  the  true  relevance  of  defi- 
cits, debt  and  government  spending.  In  less 
than  a  decade,  we  have  succeeded  in  trans- 
forming the  federal  budget  from  a  decisive 
instnunent  of  national  planning  into  a  na- 
tional fire  hydrant  for  every  cause  and  8i>e- 
cial  interest  group. 

The  current  budget  Impasse  is  only  a 
sjmiptom  of  a  deeper  problem.  The  evidence 
Is  clear.  DedUons  are  deferred  and  dead- 
lines are  not  met.  Budgets  are  repudiated 
and  forecasts  Invalidated  only  days  or  weeks 
in. 

dget  process  at  its  nadir,  we 
rtunity  and  responsibility  to 
system  that,  in  the  words  of 
'befits  the  great  govem- 
t  nation." 

ivemment's  current  "unified" 
lumps  operating  expenses 
(salaries  for  idvil  servants,  office  supplies, 
etc)  with  cadtal  expenditures  (public  build- 
ings, rcMds,  [land,  etc.).  The  government 
makes  no  distinction  between  one  type  of 
expenditure  i  nd  another.  Construction  of  a 
capital  asset  i  luch  as  a  hospital  for  veterans, 
for  example,  kdds  to  the  deficit,  whereas  the 
sale  of  land  reduces  the  deficit  This  Is  done 
even  though  the  hospital,  under  normal  ac- 
counting practices,  would  be  treated  as  a 
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long-term  asset,  not  a  deficit.  Also,  the  gov- 
enmient  expenses  the  total  cost  of  that  hos- 
pital over  the  one  ar  two  years  it  takes  to 
construct  the  building— even  though  the 
hospital  will  be  In  im  for  30  to  40  years,  or 
longer.  | 

If  business  used  this  system  of  accounting, 
the  years  of  greatest  capital  investment  for 
growing  businesses  would  be  the  years  of 
greatest  deficit,  or  of  markedly  lower  prof- 
its. For  example,  Oils  type  of  accounting 
would  have  lowered  AT&T's  1981  profits  to 
$9  billion  from  $19  billion. 

If  the  average  An|erican  followed  the  fed- 
eral government's  accounting  methods, 
very,  very  few  would  ever  be  able  to  pur- 
chase a  car  or  house. 
Today's  "unified"  budget  is  misleading  in 
not  recognize  the  na- 
it  encourages  higher 
iture-year  costs.  And  it 
ilannlng  for  the  mainte- 
ient  of  America's  vitally 
important  public  iiifrastructure.  In  an  era 
of  limited  resources,  such  as  today,  a  unified 
budget  may  also  give  the  American  people 
false  information  foid  choices  that  could 
lead  us  to  abandon  Dur  commitment  to  edu- 
cation, jobs  health  and  a  better  life  for  the 
less  privileged  in  our  society. 

Clearly,  a  change  Is  needed.  But  to  what? 
As  a  first  step  in  rebuilding  our  federal 
budgetary  system,  I  suggest  our  national 
leaders  take  a  fresh  look  at  an  old  idea— a 
capital  budget.        I 

Unlike  the  federal  government,  nearly  all 
private  corporations,  state  govenunents  and 
most  local  goverhments  use  a  capital 
budget.  Under  a  ckpltal  budget,  first  pro- 
posed for  the  federal  govenmient  by  the 
1949  Hoover  Commission,  expenditures  and 
separated  into  current  operating  expenseo 
and  capital  investtnents.  Under  a  capital 
budgeting  system,  capital  or  investment- 
type  programs  are  financed  separately  from 
current  expense  programs.  Included  in  a 
capital  budget  would  be  cturent  and  future 
maintenance  and  construction  capital  re- 
quirements, source!  of  financing,  and  life- 
cycle  costs. 

fH>r  discussion  purposes,  let's  assume  that 
we  transform  the  U.S.  government  into 
America,  Inc.,  with  a  business-style  balance 
sheet  and  capital  budgeting  system.  There 
would  be  several  surprises. 

First,  we  would  discover  that  America, 
Inc.,  lias  enormovs  assets  ttiat  are  not 
widely  publicized  dt  known.  America,  Inc.'s 
land  holdings  consist  of  500  million  acres— 
one-fifth  of  our  nation's  oil  and  gas  re- 
sources, 50  percent  of  our  coal.  80  percent  of 
our  oil  shale,  50  percent  of  our  uranium  and 
50  percent  of  our  geothermal  energy  re- 
sources. I 

Unfortunately,  no  one  really  knows  how 
much  America,  fnc-'s  total  assets  are 
worth— we've  nev^r  taken  an  Inventory. 
Capital  budgeting  would  force  such  an  ac- 
counting, giving  Congress  and  the  president 
better  information  on  our  net  worth  on 
which  to  base  national  policy. 

The  second  surprise  we  would  discover  is 
that  America,  Inc..  like  other  large  corpora- 
tions, has  a  serious  need  to  improve  its  cap- 
ital investments  program.  America's  public 
facilities  are  wearng  out  faster  than  they 
are  being  replace<.  It  Is  estimated  that  it 
will  cost  between  ]$2.5  and  $3  trillion  over 
the  next  decade  to  maintain  just  the 
present  level  of  services  and  public  infra- 
structure. 

(Currently,  the  tl.S.  government  has  no 
system  for  plannidg  or  setting  priorities  for 
public    works    e:(pendltures    other    than 
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through  wasteful  and  indefensible  "pork 
barrel"  politics.  A  capital  budgeting  system 
would  esUblish  a  formal  system  of  long- 
range  planning  to  manage  the  public  infra- 
structure necessary  for  private-sector 
growth  rather  than  focusing  on  single 
projects  advocated  by  Individual  politicians. 

Third,  a  capital  budget  would  give  us  a 
new  perspective  on  America,  Inc.'s  debt  and 
its  "deficits."  America.  Inc.'s  long-term  debt 
today  is  about  $1.1  trillion— by  any  measure, 
a  lot  of  money.  But,  rhetoric  aside,  how  sig- 
nificant is  a  $1  trillion  debt?  Historically 
speaking,  it's  not  much  to  be  concerned 
about.  America's  debt  at  the  end  of  World 
War  II  was  slightly  larger  than  our  gross 
national  product.  In  the  late  19SOs,  our  debt 
was  about  50  percent  of  GNP;  by  1974,  it 
was  25  percent  of  GNP.  Today,  $1  trillion 
represents  about  28  percent  of  GNP- hardly 
a  figure  to  justify  the  current  hysteria  and 
hyperbole. 

Deficit  projections,  ranging  from  $92  bil- 
lion to  $233  bUlion  are  a  constant  feature  of 
the  front  pages  and  a  favorite  subject  for 
speeches  these  days.  The  current  unified" 
accoimting  system  distorts  the  oienificance 
of  these  numbers  because  it  ignores  our 
assets. 

Don't  misunderstand.  I  am  not  saying  that 
deficits,  particularly  in  the  $100  billion  and 
up  range  are  not  important.  They  are  im- 
portant. They  drive  up  interest  rates,  com- 
pete with  private-sector  borrowing,  and  pro- 
long the  recession,  and  they  must  be  dealt 
with. 

But,  they  must  be  dealt  with  in  the  per- 
spective of  America's  total  net  worth.  The 
deficit  is  not  the  single  most  important  indi- 
cator of  our  national  net  worth.  The  rheto- 
ric surrounding  the  deficits  has  caused 
many  Americans  to  overlook  and  to  doubt 
their  country's  real  economic  strength. 

A  capital  budgeting  system  would  provide 
a  comprehensive  and  balanced  picture  of 
America.  It  would  provide  more  openness  in 
the  budget  process  and  more  accurate  ac- 
counting of  total  life-cycle  costs.  E)ecisions 
on  proposed  government  expenditures  could 
be  made  based  on  hard  numbers,  not  on  the 
politics  of  the  moment.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  DAYTON 
PHILHARMONIC  ORCHESTRA 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOT7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Wednetday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  has  been  declsired  under  an 
act  of  Congress  as  "National  Orches- 
tra Week"  to  honor  the  Nation's  1,572 
sjrmphony  and  chamber  orchestras 
which  bring  inspiration  and  enjoy- 
ment to  listeners  in  nearly  every 
American  community. 

Therefore,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  pay  tribute  to  an  or- 
chestra which  is  very  special  to  my  dis- 
trict, the  Dayton  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra. 

The  Dayton  Philharmonic  Orches- 
tra has  been  a  cultural  resource  in  the 
Miami  Valley  since  it  was  founded  in 
1933.  From  a  memliership  of  Just  26 
musicians  presenting  4  concerts  a 
season,  it  has  grown  to  85  musicians 
appearing  in  about  25  concerts  each 
season. 
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Throughout  its  history,  the  orches- 
tra has  always  made  a  strong  effort  to 
serve  a  variety  of  needs.  A  typical  year 
for  the  orchestra  might  include  sever- 
al performances  in  neighboring  small 
cities;  free  limchtime  performances 
downtown,  or  at  a  shopping  mall;  a 
series  of  pop  concerts;  and  a  Fourth  of 
July  gala. 

Above  all,  the  orchestra  has  paid 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  young 
people.  Along  with  the  Dayton  Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra  Association  and 
the  Women's  Association,  the  orches- 
tra has  provided  a  range  of  programs 
that  rank  among  the  best  in  the 
Nation  to  spread  appreciation  and  un- 
derstanding of  music  to  all  ages. 

These  activities  include  visits  by  vol- 
unteers into  the  schools  to  give  dem- 
onstrations of  musical  instruments, 
slide  shows,  workshops,  and  lively  dis- 
cussions. This  is  in  addition  to  a  regu- 
lar young  people's  concert  series,  a 
high  sch(x>l  youth  orchestra,  a  string 
training  orchestra,  and  an  in-school 
ensemble  program. 

One  of  the  signs  of  success  of  any  or- 
chestra may  be  the  support  it  receives 
from  the  community.  If  that  is  the 
case,  then  the  Dasrton  Philharmonic 
Orchestra  is  certainly  highly  success- 
ful. Each  year,  citizens  from  the 
Dayton  area  show  their  appreciation 
through  their  generous  voluntary  con- 
tributions, and  the  orchestra  is  well  on 
its  way  to  building  its  endowment  for 
its  fiftieth  anniversary  celebration 
next  year.« 


THE  U.N.  MARCH 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  large  demonstration  in  New 
York  City  was  an  Impressive  gathering 
of  the  left,  new  left,  and  assorted  sym- 
pathizers and  mlsguideO  idealists. 
Some  of  the  people  who  wanted  to 
participate  were  so  obviously  tied  to 
Moscow  that  they  were  denied  admis- 
sion to  the  United  States,  under  exist- 
ing law.  However,  many  thousands  of 
people  led  by  the  groups  who  brought 
us  the  big  "gulag"  in  Southeast  Asia 
gathered  their  faithful  together  in 
New  York  City  in  a  very  impressive 
display.  Who  these  people  are  and 
what  they  are  achieviog  was  very  well 
summed  up  in  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Richmond  Times-Dis- 
patch of  June  12. 1982. 1  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  read  and  consider  its  con- 
tent. 

The  U  Jf.  Masch 
Tou  might  suppose  that  the  "peace" 
groups  that,  only  a  decade  ago,  struggled  to 
help  enthrone  the  very  regimes  that  have 
given  the  world  the  Boat  People,  the  (7am- 
txKlian  holocaust,  and  kindred  barbarisms 
would  have  dissolved  in  an  add  of  guilt  and 
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shame.  But  many  of  these  same  organisa- 
tions have  a  new  cause,  which  they  are  pro- 
moting tills  weekend  in  demonstrations  at 
the  United  Nations:  nuclear  disarmament. 
But  the  type  of  disarmament  they  propoae 
can  only  benefit  the  mentors  of  the  murder- 
ers whose  victims  they  do  not  mourn. 

Many  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  ex- 
pected at  the  United  Nations  today  are  mo- 
tivated by  the  highest  principles,  but.  ac- 
cording to  Dorothy  RaMnowlts  in  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  dominating  the  demoiMtra- 
tion  are  many  of  the  same  America-hating 
outfits  that  effectively  lobbied  for  the  inter- 
ests of  Ho  Chi  Minh  during  the  '60b.  There 
is.  for  instance.  Clergy  and  lAlty  Coooamed. 
which  sees  as  its  goal  suiqwrt  of  tliose  irtio 
"hate  the  corporate  power  which  the  United 
States  represents."  There  Is  the  Quaker 
American  Friends  Service  Committee, 
whose  literature,  defending  terrorist  "libera- 
tion" movements,  claims  that  "It  is  esKntla] 
for  us  to  recognize  clearly  whose  terrortsm 
came  first ...  the  United  States  [to  many] 
is  an  outlaw  nation." 

Also  among  the  architects  of  the  festivi- 
ties are  groups  not  as  prominent  during 
Vietnam,  but  nonetheless  far  from  star- 
spangled  in  their  Ideological  moorings.  The 
Fellowahip  of  Reconciliation  and  the  Meth- 
odist Peace  Fellowship,  Mlas  Rablnowlts 
tells  us,  have  published  a  flyer  entitled 
"AnU-Sovlet  Fixation  Rules  the  UA"  The 
Women's  International  LMgue  for  Peace 
and  Freedom  has  authored  "The  Myth  of 
the  Soviet  Threat"  And  on  it  goes. 

The  connection  between  the  so-called 
peace  movement  of  the  Vietnam  era  and  Its 
present  incarnation  is  significant  Anti-war 
activists  helped  extend  the  Vietnam  conflict 
buy  intimidating  politicians  Into  foUowlng  a 
timid,  incremental  strategy  that  ensured  a 
long  and  demoralizing  war.  (One  need  only 
recall  the  furor  on  campus  unleaahed  by  the 
tactically  sound  VS.  thrust  Into  Cambodia.) 
The  bitter  Vietnam  experience  led  to  a 
decade  of  neglect  of  U.S.  defenses— a  period 
in  which  Soviet  military  expenditures  ex- 
ceeded America's  by  an  estimated  $240  bil- 
lion. Now,  Just  when  President  Reagan  is 
trj^ing  to  close  the  "window  of  vulnerabil- 
ity." many  of  those  same  players  are  surg- 
ing forth  with  a  window  jam:  the  clamor  for 
a  nuclear  freeze. 

The  freeze,  as  we  have  said  before,  would 
preserve  only  the  present  U.a  strategic  in- 
feriority, particularly  in  Eui^>e.  which 
could  then  fall  under  Soviet  sway.  But  could 
this  gesture  of  good  will,  as  the  deraonatra- 
tors  imply,  lead  Moscow  to  pare  its  nuclear 
arsenal?  The  precedents  are  unalluring.  In 
the  1960s,  for  example,  the  United  States 
had  1,054  intercontinental  mlwilfi  many 
more  than  the  Soviets.  President  JohiMon 
imposed  a  unilateral  freeze  on  ICBMs. 
asking  Moscow  to  follow  suit  Instead,  the 
Soviets  sped  up  production  and  today  pos- 
sess 1,400— perilously  more  than  we. 

It  Is  passing  strange  that  the  disarmament 
movement  Is  pullulating  Just  as  an  Ameri- 
can administration  is  gearing  up  to  check 
the  Soviet  ICBM  threat  But  maybe  not  so 
strange  when  Miss  RaMnowits  reminds  us 
that  "there  Is  almost  no  distinguishable  dif- 
ference between  the  fordgn-poUcy  pro- 
nouncements" of  the  groups  in  the  fore- 
front of  the  current  rally  and  thoae  of  the 
leaders  of  certain  foreign-baaed  «vi»«t«...»i^- 
front  "peace"  groups  liankrolled  by  the 
Kremlin. 

Communist  leaders  long  ago  reoogniaed 
that  mankind's  laudable  desire  for  peace 
was  fertile  field  for  revolutionariea.  As 
Soviet  dissident  Vladimir  Bulwvaky  writea 
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in  Commentary  about  the  European  disar- 
mament movement,  "The  Soviet  rulers  have 
scored  a  spectacular  victory:  They  have  re- 
cruited millions  of  useful  idiots  to  imple- 
ment their  bankrupt  foreign  policy."  Sin- 
cere persons  parading  today  in  New  York 
would  do  well  to  make  sure  they  too  are  not 
in  the  ranks  of  Lenin's  "useful  idiots." 

"Twenty-five  signatures,"  wrote  the 
Danish  philosopher  Soren  Kierkegaard, 
"make  the  most  frightful  stupidity  into  an 
opinion."  The  same  can  be  said  of  250,000 
marchers.  The  last  time  chanting  throngs 
cowed  the  nation's  leadership  into  indeci- 
sion, the  ultimate  result  was  millions  of 
deaths.  Incredible  as  it  may  seem,  next  time 
could  even  be  worse.* 


THE  APALACHICOLA-CHATTA- 

HOOCHEE-PLINT       WATERWAY 
MAINTENANCE  ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

or  ALABAMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  IS,  1982 

•  Mr.    DICKINSON.    Mr.    Speaker, 


today,  I  am  introducing  legislation  in 
tended  to  restore  the  navigable  chan- 
nel of  the  Apalachlcola-Chattahoo- 
chee-Pllnt  Waterway  in  Alabama, 
Georgia,  and  Florida  to  depths  and  di- 
mensions authorized  by  Congress  in 
1945  and  1946. 

This  waterway  serves  these  States  as 
an  Important  artery  of  commerce. 
Energy  materials  and  other  basic  com- 
modities move  upstream  from  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  for  use  or  processing. 
Grain  elevators  ship  soybeans  and 
com  grown  in  the  tributary  area  to 
gulf  coast  and  world  markets  via  the 
ACP  Waterway  and  have  said  they 
would  ship  export  peanuts  and  sun- 
flower seeds  by  that  route  if  the  au- 
thorized channel  were  provided  on  a 
reliable  basis.  Chemical  plants  and 
other  installations  receive  basic  com- 
modities by  barge.  Manufacturers  of 
barges  and  ocean-going  ships  rely  on 
the  channel  to  move  their  products  to 
market.  Thus,  the  economy  of  this 
region  depends  upon  the  ACP  Water- 
way for  its  continued  growth  and  pros- 
perity. 

However,  unnecessary  obstructions 
and  inadequate  depths  now  impede 
and  disrupt  navigation  on  the  system. 
This  condition  results  mainly  from  ad- 
ministrative interpretations  which 
have  been  applied  to  the  issuance  of 
permits  under  the  Clean  Water  Act  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  with  respect  to 
dredging  of  navigable  channels  to  au- 
thorized depths  and  removal  of  ob- 
structions hazardous  to  navigation. 

Of  course,  the  Corps  of  Engineers, 
acting  under  its  policy  guidelines,  has 
attempted  to  fully  comply  with  these 
requirements  and  conditions,  even  at 
the  price  of  failure  to  take  appropriate 
action  to  maintain  navigability  of  the 
ACP  Waterway.  Delays  have  resulted 
in  placing  the  dredging  program  for 
the  system  far  behind  schedule.  The 
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consequence  is  serious  deterioration  of 
the  navigable  channel  compoimded  by 
failure  to  remove  hazardous  obstruc- 
tions. Transportation  costs  of  coal, 
fuel  oil,  grain,  and  chemical  products, 
and  electric  power  rates  are  increased 
and  delivery  schedules  are  disrupted. 
Firms  manufacturing  barges  are 
handicapped  by  not  being  able  to  de- 
liver their  pfloducts  on  time.  There- 
fore, producdon  costs  of  basic  com- 
modities hava  risen,  and  the  competi- 
tive position  of  industry  tliroughout 
much  of  the  central  South  is  impaired, 
at  a  time  when  economic  recession  has 
already  deprived  industry  of  much  of 
its  capacity  lor  absorbing  additional 
costs. 

Accordingly!  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation is  to 'direct  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  through  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers, to  ma  ntain  navigation  of  the 
ACP  Waterw  ly  by  removing  obstruc- 
tions and  pel  forming  such  acts  as  he 
deems  necea  sary  and  advisable  to 
maintain  aut  lorized  minimum  stable 
depths  on  fhe  waterway.  My  bill 
simply  reaffitros  and  implements  the 
right  of  our  National  Government  to 
maintain  navigation,  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  in|  this  region  to  cospon- 
sor.« 


ADMINISTI^TION  CREATES  JOB- 
LESSNESSi  ACROSS  NATION 
AND  NEW  JERSEY 


HON.  lAMES  J.  FLORIO 

}P  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOVSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  FLOI^IO.  Mr.  Speaker,  May 
1982  saw  ouf  Nation's  unemployment 
reach  it  higliest  level  since  1941.  Na- 
tional uhemiloyment  reached  9.5  per- 
cent, breaking  the  post-war  record  of 
9.4  percent  sit  only  1  month  earlier. 

The  recession  has  left  17,600,000 
Americans  either  jobless  or  underem- 
ployed. Bla<^  unemployment  is  18.7 
percent,  an  |iUtime  record.  White  un- 
employment; reached  8.5  percent,  an 
alltime  recofd,  up  from  8.4  percent  in 
April.  Teenage  unemployment  is  at  its 
alltime  lev^  of  23.1  percent.  More 
married  meil  are  Jobless  today  than  at 
any  other  time. 

The  loss!  of  work  reverberates 
throughout  pur  society,  creating  frus- 
tration, tenaon  and  chaos  where  it  did 
not  exist  belore. 

The  inteiBity  and  duration  of  the 
national  recession  has  left  almost  9 
percent  of  [New  Jersey's  work  force 
without  a  bob.  Many  south  Jersey 
counties  aie  suffering  considerably 
greater  joblessness.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 


the  benefit  of  our  colleagues,  I  request 
that  the  following  article  on  the  un- 
employment problem  in  south  Jersey 
be  inserted  tn  the  Record. 
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[Prom  The  Press.  Atlantic  City  (N.J.).  June 
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Jos  Odtlook:  Thd  (cs  Could  Be  Worse 

(By  Cyntl  ila  Burton) 
A  well-dressed  yoi«ig  man  cursed  across 
the  large  waiting  ro<»n  at  the  Atlantic  City 
unemployment  officf,  colorfully  and  ana- 
tomically describing  what  anyone  could  do 
with  his  unemployment  check. 

A  73-year-old  womcoi  was  knocked  down 
while  she  was  waiting  in  line.  She  was  in  the 
wrong  place  when  two  men  near  the  back  of 
the  office  started  fitting.  She  is  suing  the 
state  Department  of^jabor. 

"There  are  more  and  more  instances  of  vi- 
olence in  the  office,"  said  Insurance  techni- 
cian William  Napier,  One  time,  the  office 
experienced  what  llapier  calls  a  "double 
header"— two  fights  at  once. 

Meanwhile,  the  ufual  verbal  violence  is 
vented  on  the  undeipaid  front-line  workers 
In  the  office,  only  three  of  whom  are  full- 
timers.  Turnover  is  tremendous.  Napier  said 
it  doesn't  take  long  for  an  office  worker  to 
receive  a  threat  on  aer  or  her  family's  life. 
"Tempers  are  ver*  short.  People  are  de- 
pressed," Napier  said.  "When  a  guy  gets  his 
last  check  and  screains,  'How  am  I  going  to 
feed  my  family?'  I  oan't  help  him.  He's  al- 
ready been  turned  down  by  welfare." 

Many  of  the  unemployed,  some  whom 
mirror  defeat  when  they  stand  in  line  hold- 
ing twist-top  wine  bottles  In  paper  bags, 
know  they  won't  be  going  back  to  work  at 
their  old  jobs.  Theif  jobs  are  gone  or  the 
businesses  they  worked  for  have  left  town. 

Retraining  for  the  people  who  have  lost 
their  jobs  permane<ktly  has  been  curtaUed 
by  federal  funding  tuts.  And,  most  of  the 
jobs  listed  in  the  classified  ads  require  expe- 
rience, a  special  sl^ll  or  a  license.  These 
days.  Janitors  and  telephone  solicitors  need 
experience. 

But  the  misery  and  violence  of  the  unem- 
ployment line,  where  young  men  in  white 
shirts  and  ties  staitd  behind  middle  aged, 
middle-class  women,  could  be  a  lot  worse  if 
Atlantic  County  diiln't  have  an  emerging 
casino  industry. 

WhUe  Atlantic  O  lunty's  April  unemploy- 
ment rate  was  10.8  percent,  and  the  figure 
for  the  first  quartet  of  1982  was  26  percent 
higher  than  for  the  same  time  last  year,  the 
area  has  shown  a  gtowth  in  its  overall  labor 
force— especially  in  >ervlce-related  jobs. 

Elsewhere,  the  recession's  punch  is  hitting 
harder.  Look  at  Cu*iberland  County,  which 
lost  hundreds  of  Jobs  due  to  recession-relat- 
ed factory  closiiigfl  and  layoffs.  It  had  a 
staggering  17.4  percent  unemployment  rate 
in  April. 

In  May.  however,!  Vineland's  DeRossi  and 
Son  garment  firm  lieceived  a  $9  million  U.S. 
Army  contract  foi  200,000  Jackets.  That 
translates  into  keeping  350  sewing-machine 
operators  busy  for  seven  months.  The  com- 
pany also  will  have  to  hire  50  more  stdlled 
workers.  Nearly  75  t)€rcent  of  the  company's 
350  operators  are  now  out  of  work. 

A  labor  observer  said  Cumberland  Coun- 
ty's 17.4  percent  unemployment  rate  doesn't 
reflect  the  people ,  who  have  given  up  on 
finding  a  job.  If  thpse  people  were  counted, 
the  rate  would  double,  he  said. 

Ocean  County  had  a  9.6  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  I  April,  whUe  Cape  May 
County  registered  a  16.4  percent  rate— con- 
siderably less  th4n  Cape  May  County's 
March  unemployment  rate  of  22  percent. 

Cape  May  County,  however,  has  a  season- 
al economy  and  ui  employment  usually  bot- 
toms out  at  22  per  %nt  to  25  percent  in  the 
fall  and  winter  moi  iths. 
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Statewide,  8.9  percent  of  the  workforce 
couldn't  find  a  Job  in  April  and  throughout 
the  nation,  the  unemployment  rate  hit  9.5 
percent— the  highest  level  since  the  govern- 
ment started  counting  the  nation's  jobless. 

When  the  recession  first  began  to  rear  its 
ugly  head,  former  Atlantic  County  Manpow- 
er Director  Robert  Gross  said  he'd  much 
rather  be  in  Atlantic  City  where  a  new  in- 
dustry is  emerging  than  in  Flint,  Mich., 
which  has  a  tragic  dependency  on  the  sag- 
ging auto  industry. 

Gross  said  there  is  still  a  wide  range  of 
casino  jobs  available. 

"We  have  experienced  an  ability  to  place, 
but  we  had  more  last  year  than  this  year  be- 
cause we  had  a  couple  of  houses  (casinos) 
opening  last  year,"  he  said. 

Writing  in  the  "Business  Review"  for  the 
Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia, 
Glassboro  State  College  economist  Dr. 
Thomas  Hamner  discussed  Just  how  desper- 
ate joblessness  in  Atlantic  County  could 
have  been  without  casinos.  By  the  first 
quarter  of  1981,  there  were  about  21,000 
more  Jobs  than  there  would  have  been  with- 
out casinos,  he  wrote. 

State  records  show  that  during  the  1975 
recession,  unemployment  claims  in  Atlantic 
City  peaked  at  8,200  compared  to  the  recent 
recession  peak  of  8,000  in  December  1981 
and  February  1982.  In  April,  the  Atlantic 
City  office  handed  out  $3.4  million  in  checks 
to  7,500  unemployed  woriiers. 

State  Department  of  Labor  statistics  show 
that  Atlantic  Coimty's  working  labor  force 
continues  to  creep  upward,  counter  to  the 
recession. 

In  April  1981,  nearly  102,900  Atlantic 
County  people  had  Jobs  and  8,900  were  look- 
ing for  work.  Preliminary  figures  for  April 
1982  show  that  105.700  had  jobs  and  12,800 
were  tmemployed.  So  while  3,800  more  At- 
lantic County  people  were  out  of  worii, 
about  3,800  more  people  had  Jobs.  In  part, 
that's  because  6,700  more  people  were 
counted  in  the  labor  force  this  April  over 
last  April. 

In  that  12-month  period,  the  Playboy 
Hotel  &  Casino,  Claridge  Hotel  and  Casino 
and  Troplcana  casino  hotel  opened.  The 
number  of  service-related  Joljs  grew  from 
42,300  in  April  1981  to  44,900  this  April.  Of 
those,  28,500  are  casino-hotel  jobs. 

Gross  said  casinos  have  made  Atlantic 
County  recession-resilient  rather  than  reces- 
sion-proof. The  Atlantic  County  economy 
isn't  growing  as  rapidly  as  it  had  in  the  past 
few  years,  but  it  doesn't  seem  to  be  shrink- 
ing either,  he  said. 

A  closer  look  at  Cumberland  County, 
which  has  no  summer  tourist  trade  or  casi- 
nos to  bail  it  out,  shows  its  unemplosment 
rate  has  hovered  around  17  percent  since 
January.  Last  year,  the  rate  was  about  13 
percent.  In  April,  the  month  for  which  the 
latest  statistics  are  available,  10,500  people 
were  looking  for  work  and  49,800  had  Jobs. 

Cumberland  County's  unemployment  rate 
is  at)Out  1.5  times  the  national  rate.  And 
when  good  things  happen  in  the  national 
economy,  it  takes  up  to  m  years  for  Cum- 
berland County  to  catch  up,  said  Charles 
Thomas,  director  of  the  county  Office  of 
Employment  and  Training. 

Cumberland  County's  biggest  employers 
are  farms,  factories  and  government.  Some 
of  the  county's  factories  have  left  town. 
gone  out  of  business  or  cut  back  operations. 

When  Murbeck  Knitted  Fabrics,  a  jram- 
maklng  firm,  left  Bridgeton.  the  loss  rippled 
over  to  Bridgeton  Dyeing  and  Finishing 
Corp..  which  had  finished  Murbeck's  yam. 

Progresso  Foods  stopped  its  trucking  oper- 
ation, Seabrook  Foods  shut  down.  Wheaton 
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Glass  Company  had  layoffs,  and  a  few 
smaller  outlets  had  layoffs  or  ceased  oper- 
ations, Thomas  said. 

"There  has  been  a  decline  in  the  farming 
industry  and  I  don't  think  the  manufactur- 
ing industry  has  been  able  to  keep  up"  to  re- 
place jobs  lost  In  agriculture,  he  said. 

Thomas  said  the  recession  has  made  life 
harder  in  Ciunberland  County. 

"For  the  immediate  future,  it  looks  bleak. 
I  can't  see  anything  turning  around."  he 
said.  Thomas  said  only  a  modem-day  Work 
Progress  Administration  project  could  bail 
out  Cumberland  County. 

Ocean  County  is  also  feeling  the  effects  of 
the  nationwide  recession,  according  to  labor 
market  analyst  Jim  Major. 

This  April,  117,600  people  had  Jobs  and 
12,500  people  were  looking.  Last  April, 
119,500  people  had  jobs  and  13,700  didn't. 

Ocean  County  appears  to  be  faring  better 
than  Cumberland  County,  Major  said,  be- 
cause "we  have  a  lot  of  (retired)  people 
moving  into  this  area."  Those  retirees  are 
patronizing  retail  outlets,  promoting  their 
expansion. 

Retail  outlets  are  Ocean  County's  biggest 
employer,  he  said.  In  April,  an  estimated 
21,300  people  had  retail  Jobs  compared  to 
last  AprU  when  19,800  people  had  sales  Jobs. 

Many  of  Cape  May  County's  7,400  workers 
who  were  idle  in  March  will  probably  find 
work  in  the  summer  when  the  tourists 
come.  Just  between  March  and  April,  state 
figvires  show  that  1,600  fewer  people  were 
out  of  work  in  Cape  May  Coimty. 

A  16.4  percent  unemployment  rate  is  not 
unusual  for  Cape  May  County's  seasonal 
economy  and  doesn't  reflect  the  recession's 
force,  according  to  former  state  labor 
market  analyst  Arthur  Carr. 

A  Cape  May  County  woman,  who  asked 
not  to  be  identified,  said  she  and  her  friends 
have  the  unemployment  game  down  to  a  sci- 
ence. They  calculate  how  much  money  they 
ought  to  declare  in  tips  as  waitresses  and 
how  many  weeks  they  ought  to  work  in  the 
summer  in  order  to  maximize  their  unem- 
ployment benefits  during  the  lean  winter 
months.  She  said  if  the  mid-sized  restaurant 
she  works  for  were  open  in  the  winter,  she'd 
work  year-round. 

Donald  M.  KeUy,  director  of  the  Cape 
May  Coimty  Economic  Development  Com- 
mission, predicted  a  record-breaking, 
money-making.  Job-filled  simuner  for  his 
county. 

The  county's  limited  industry  is  holding 
its  own,  he  said.  And  construction  jobs, 
stimulated  by  the  nearly  3.000  casino  work- 
ers living  there  who  need  housing,  are 
saving  the  county  from  feeling  the  reces- 
sion, he  said. 

However,  if  many  of  Cape  May  and  Atlan- 
tic counties'  unemployed  don't  find  jobs  this 
summer,  even  the  land  of  sand  and  surf, 
where  millions  of  tourists  go  to  forget  about 
the  rest  of  their  lives,  will  have  felt  the  full 
effects  of  the  national  economic  tragedy.* 


VOTE  EXFLANA-nON 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARE 
IN  THE  HOtTSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  tills  House  passed  the  rule  to 
accompany  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 352,  the  first  concurrent  resolu- 
tion on  the  budget,  I  voted  "no." 
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I  objected  to  the  rule  because  it  did 
not  allow  this  House  to  consider  any 
other  alternatives  to  the  Latta  or 
Jones  budget  resolutions.  Members 
were  effectively  prevented  from  pro- 
posing or  considering  any  measures 
that  would  restore  funding  to  some  of 
the  programs  that  were  cut  so  deeply. 

While  I  supported  the  Latta  biparti- 
san recovery  substitute  because  it  was 
the  only  plan  that  maintained  the 
broad  thrust  of  the  President's  eco- 
nomic recovery  program,  I  would  liave 
preferred  to  consider  a  substitute  that 
improved  upon  some  of  the  shortcom- 
ings in  the  bipartisan  recovery  plan.  I 
believe  additional  funding  for  certain 
key  education,  nutrition,  and  health 
programs  could  have  been  miproved  if 
Members  were  able  to  consider  options 
other  than  the  limited  number  made 
in  order  by  the  rule.  This  funding 
would  not  have  added  to  the  already 
bloated  budget  deficit  if  we  made  a 
greater  effort  to  eliminate  unneces- 
B&Ty  spending  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Again,  since  the  rule  was  so  re- 
strictive, we  were  blocked  from  voting 
on  this  approach. 

It  was  important  for  this  House  to 
pass  a  budget,  and  we  finally  did  Just 
that  last  week.  However,  I  believe  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  can  work 
out  a  final  version  of  the  budget  reso- 
lution that  provides  a  more  equitable 
level  of  funding  for  important  pro- 
grams that  help  people  who  really 
need  assistance  from  our  Govern- 
ment.* 


SAVE  JOBS  FOR  SENIOR 
CITIZENS 


HON.  WILLIAM  H.  GRAY  m 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  BOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATrVBS 

Wednesday,  June  16. 1982 

•  Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  immediate 
passage  of  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1982.  In 
particular.  I  alert  my  coUeagues  to  the 
inclusion  in  the  report  of  the  confer- 
ence conmiittee  of  $210.6  million  for 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program,  title  V  of  the  Older 
American's  Act.  Thi-  program,  for 
which  over  230  Members  of  tliis  body 
have  expressed  their  support,  either 
by  signing  my  letters  to  the  President, 
or  by  cosponsoring  the  resolution  by 
representatives  Cokte  and  Pawbtia. 
provides  Jobs,  Job  training,  counseling, 
and  outreach  services  to  low-income 
elderly  citizens. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Jobs  of  54,200 
senior  citizens,  all  under  125  percent 
of  the  poverty  level,  ride  on  the  votes 
each  of  us  wiU  cast  on  this  bill.  The 
title  V  program  returns  a  total  rate  of 
profit  of  16  percent  to  the  American 
taxpayer,  by  talcing  seniors  off  of 
public  assistance,  by  providing  money- 
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aavlng  municipal  services  local  govern- 
ments could  not  otherwise  provide, 
and  by  demonstratinff  to  the  private 
sector  that  those  over  65  can  be  most 
productive  employees. 

This  program  owes  a  portion  of  Its 
remarkable  record  of  success  to  the 
fact  that  it  is  administered  by  private, 
nonprofit  national  membership  orga- 
nfcutlons.  such  as  Oreen  Thumb,  the 
National  Cotmcil  on  Aging,  and  the 
National  Coimcil  of  Senior  Citizens, 
which  tiave  a  imique  understanding  of 
the  populations  they  serve. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  senior  citizens  do 
not  wish  to  be  a  burden  to  the  taxpay- 
ers—they wish  to  be  taxpayers,  and 
title  V  has  proven  that  they  can  be  ex- 
traordinarly  productive  when  given 
the  opportimlty.  For  every  dollar  in- 
vested, title  V  saves  $1.15.  Last  year 
FICA  contributions  from  title  V  em- 
ployees amoimted  to  $1,575,639. 
Nurses  aides  trained  by  the  senior 
community  service  employment  pro- 
gram prevented  costly  and  dehimianiz- 
tog  institutionalization  of  hundreds  of 
other  elderly  persons.  Beyond  the 
stark  reality  of  cost  savings  lies  a  soci- 
etal contribution  to  the  lives  of  those 
who  ask  only  for  a  chance  to  continue 
contributing  to  the  society  they  built. 
I  strongly  urge  a  vote  in  support  for 
this  supplemental  appropriation.* 


THE  FREEZE  MOVEMENT 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GXOROIA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Speaker, 
recent  events  in  New  York  in  support 
of  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze  has  fo- 
cused attention  on  that  Issue.  The 
Jtme  12  march  and  rally  in  Central 
Park  and  the  June  14  exercise  in  civil 
disobedience  were  only  the  keynote 
events  in  a  campaign  aimed  at  convinc- 
ing the  general  public  as  well  as  the 
Congress  and  executive  branch  of  a 
groundswell  of  support  for  a  unilateral 
UJ3.  freese. 

As  I  have  noted  many  times  previ- 
ously, many  well-meaning  people  have 
been  drawn  into  these  events  due  to  a 
genuine  concern  over  war  and  the 
costs  associated  with  a  strong  defense. 
However,  these  sincere  feelings  have 
been  exploited  by  those  with  goals  in- 
imical to  our  Nation's  true  well-being. 
This  point  has  been  aptly  and  incisive- 
ly brought  out  by  Dorothy  Rablnowitz 
in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  for  Jime  10, 
1982.  Her  article,  entitled  "The  Build- 
ing Blocks  of  the  Freeze  Movement," 
is  an  excellent  review  of  the  organiza- 
tions behind  the  freeze  movement,  as 
well  as  the  rally  and  demonstration  in 
New  York.  I  commend  this  article  to 
my  coUeagues: 
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(Prom  the  V  all  Street  Journal,  June  10, 

1982] 

Thx  Bxjtlb  me  Blocks  or  thk  Fxxeu 

MovKMXirr 

(By  I  torothy  Rablnowitz) 

Within  a  <tiy  or  so,  the  disarmament 
movement  begins  the  climactic  hour  of  its 
spring  "peace  offensive."  Nuclear  freeze 
proponents  along  with  peace  activists  of 
every  stripe  will  converge  on  New  York  City 
for  a  series  of  demonstrations  this  weekend 
to  coincide  with  the  United  Nations  special 
session  on  disarmament. 

The  mammoth  size  of  the  crowds  will, 
freeze  coordinators  contend,  bear  out  their 
claim  that  the  clamor  for  a  nuclear  freeze  is 
a  spontaneous  movement  of  ordinary  citi- 
zens concemeci  about  the  perils  of  nuclear 
war.  The  detkils  of  the  American  peace 
movement,  however,  are  a  good  deal  more 
complicated  and  interesting  than  its  propo- 
nents would  have  us  believe.  Indeed  a  good 
many  people  who  have  spent  the  last 
months  gatfasring  nuclear-freeze  petitions, 
as  well  as  many  of  the  church  and  profes- 
sional groups  that  have  signed  on  as  spon- 
sors, might  b«  taken  aback  by  the  aims  and 
allegiances  of  the  architects  of  the  freeze  in 
whose  campaign  they  have  enlisted. 

Prominent  anong  them  are  the  American 
Friends  Serrlie  Committee,  which  had  the 
key  role  in  oonceiving  the  freeze  idea  in 
197B;  the  FeUDwship  of  Reconciliation,  and 
the  Women'<  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom.  All  are  old-line  peace 
organizations  that  in  the  past  10  years  have 
drifted  far  ffom  the  pacifist  idealism  of 
their  beginniites. 

One  of  the  central  freeze  events,  planned 
to  coincide  with  the  UN  disarmament  con- 
ference, is  a]  sit-in  next  Monday  in  New 
York  to  block!  entrances  to  the  resident  mis- 
sions of  the  five  nations  that  now  possess 
nuclear  arms.  The  sponsoring  organizations 
listed  in  the  literature  being  distributed  to 
promote  the  4t-in  include  the  War  Resisters 
League,  a  noi^ilnally  pacifist  group  founded 
in  1923,  whose  chief  energies  today  are 
spent  advancaig  the  cause  of  world  revolu- 
tion: Clergy  ahd  Laity  Concerned,  formed  to 
oppose  the  Vietnam  war  and  today  the  prin- 
cipal left-wing  network  among  U.S.  church- 
es: Mobilization  for  Survival,  an  umbrella 
disarmament  organization  composed  chiefly 
of  radical  activists.  Communists  and  assort- 
ed peace  groi^. 

SAICE  ANTI-AMERICAN  ATTITUDE 

These  well-established  peace  groups  have 
in  common  a  remarkably  consistent  socio- 
political outlbok,  not  the  least  significant 
aspect  of  whKh  is  a  unity  of  attitude  about 
the  govemmait  of  the  United  States  and  its 
role  in  the  world.  It  is  an  attitude  these 
groups  have  Jpurveyed  repeatedly  and  pub- 
licly during  ^e  past  decade.  One  does  not 
have  to  look  far  for  a  reflection  of  this  atti- 
tude. (Indeed  a  good  portion  of  the  material 
drawn  on  for  this  piece  is  in  the  peace  col- 
lection of  tha  Swarthmore  College  library  in 
Bryn  Mawr,  Pa.) 

The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  in  a  statement  on  for- 
eign policy:  ''All  life  on  earth  is  threatened 
by  U.S.  imperialism."  The  avowedly  pacifist 
women's  league  is  an  enthusiastic  public 
supporter  of  |the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization.       I 

For  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  the 
movement  against  the  Vietnam  war  repre- 
sented a  "stAiggle  against  American  imperi- 
alism and  exploitation  in  just  about  every 
comer  of  tlie  world."  The  task  now,  the 
group  said,  i  as  to  join  those  who  "hate  the 
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corporate  power  which  the  United  States 
presently  represent^.  .  .  ." 

A  pamphlet  written  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Quaker  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee warns  agalnkt  passing  judgment  on 
the  violence  perpetrated  by  "liberation" 
movements;  the  writer  explains  that  the 
worst  violence  begUis  with  those  who  "con- 
trol weapons  and  institutions  of  repressive 
violence."  The  most  prominent  agent  of  this 
control  is  identified  as  the  United  States. 
"Before  we  deplore  'terrorism,'  "  writes  this 
representative  of  tile  nation's  most  venera- 
ble pacifist  organizi  ition,  "it  Is  essential  for 
us  to  recognize  c  learly  whose  terrorism 
came  first."  The  pgmptilet's  author,  James 
Bristol,  writes  that  to  much  of  the  world, 
"the  United  States  k  an  outlaw  nation." 

The  groups  organizing  next  week's  sitln. 
or  "Civil  Disobedience  Campaign,"  liave 
published  an  official  handbook  for  the 
event.  Anyone  under  tne  impression  ttiat 
the  freeze  campaig^  planned  by  the  disar- 
mament movement  expresses  the  voice  of 
grassroots  America  might  note  this  hand- 
book's introduction,  which  includes  the  in- 
formation that,  '"nie  foreign  policy  of  the 
U.S.  continues  to  profit  the  very  rich  and 
powerful  while  stepping  everyone  else  of 
self-determination,  resources  and  money." 

The  established  grou|}s  at  the  center  of 
the  nuclear-freeze  movement  also  share  a 
common  view  of  tbe  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Communist  world.  That  view  is  best  reflect- 
ed in  the  marked  incapacity  of  these  groups 
to  perceive  in  the  practices  or  policies  of  the 
Soviet  Union  or  its  allies  anything  meriting 
blame.  The  same  organizational  newsletters 
that  inveigh  endle^y  against  U.S.  imperial- 
Ism  contain  no  w<Utl  of  condemnation  for 
the  invasion  of  Af nanistan  or  the  events  in 
Po'and.  I 

The  leader  of  ttie  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  $nd  Freedom  said  of  the 
Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan  that  while 
military  intervention  was  always  "regretta- 
ble," It  was  nonetheless  "understandable," 
given  the  "Soviet  interest  In  having  close  re- 
lations with  a  nmghboring  country  with 
which  it  shares  a  2j000-mile  border." 

Similarly,  a  meniber  of  Clergy  and  Laity 
Concerned  at  a  disarmament  conference 
held  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine 
in  New  York  City  Uut  month  explained  that 
Afghanistan  Is  "within  the  Soviet  sphere  of 
Influence"  and  ttiat  the  Soviet  Union  was 
thus  doing  only  vfhat  is  considered  neces- 
sary under  the  circumstances. 

No  country,  however,  evokes  more  solidar- 
ity or  exculpatory  ^wisdom  among  the  peace 
groups  now  leadlrg  the  nuclear-freeze  move- 
ment than  C^ba.    1 

A  1977  report  on  a  visit  to  Castro's  Cuba 
in  the  Journal  of  tne  Women's  International 
League  for  Peace  and  Freedom  concludes 
that  "the  healthy  relation  of  the  individual 
to  society  Is  a  priority  in  Cuba. "  The  expo- 
sure to  healthy  iitdividualism  in  C^iba  had 
come,  the  writer  reports,  from  her  experi- 
ence of  marching  In  the  Cuban  May  Day 
Parade,  watching  Cuban  government  fUms 
on  liberation  struggles  and  attending  a  Paul 
Robeson  memorial  festival. 

Russell  Johnsonl  an  official  of  the  Ameri- 
can Friends  Servi^  Committee,  notes  in  a 
1982  article  in  the!  Fellowship  of  Reconcilia- 
tion magazine  th4t  "Our  nation  [the  U.S.] 
today  is  the  very  fount  of  violence  in  many 
places  in  the  Thiril  World,"  and  cites  as  his 
authority  a  Cuban  who  told  American  visti- 
tors,  "Maybe  we  ^  wouldn't  have  to  carry 
wei4>ons  here  in  (juba"  if  "you  North  Amer- 
icans would  go  bftck  to  your  country  and 
work  to  disarm  it. 
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Nowhere  is  the  propensity  to  exculpate 
the  Soviets  and  the  socialist  countries  more 
evident  than  in  the  question  of  disar- 
mament. Notwithstanding  the  suggestion  of 
even-handedness  implicit  in  a  mutual  freeze, 
it  is  clear  from  the  testimony  offered  up  by 
the  movement's  guiding  spirits  that  the  U.S. 
is  the  main  culprit  in  the  arms  race. 

The  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation  and  the 
Methodist  Peace  Fellowsliip,  for  example, 
published  a  joint,  September  1981  flyer 
Utled  "Anti-Soviet  Fixation  Rules  the  U.S." 
The  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  puts  out  "Who  Sets  the 
Pace  for  the  Arms  Race?"  as  weU  as  "The 
Myth  of  the  Soviet  Tlweat." 

The  congeniality  of  views  between  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  socialist  countries  and 
these  prominent  Western  peace  groupis  has 
its  roots  in  g(x>d  measure  in  the  success  of 
the  Soviet  peace  offensive  in  Europe.  Soviet 
expropriation  of  the  peace  issue  goes  back 
to  the  early  1950s  and  the  Stockholm  Peace 
Appeal,  the  earliest  in  a  series  of  campaigns 
to  stir  up  and  exploit  popular  fear  of  nucle- 
ar war. 

The  principal  outlet  for  Soviet  peace  prop- 
aganda since  then  has  been  in  World  Peace 
Council.  Founded  in  the  late  1940s,  the 
councU  functions,  today  as  then,  as  a  Soviet 
front  organization.  In  1975,  it  presented  it* 
highest  award,  the  Joliet  <?urie  Gold  Medal, 
to  Yasser  Arafat  and  gave  a  peace  award  to 
Lolita  Lebrun,  one  of  the  Puerto  Rican  ter- 
rorists who  invaded  and  shot  up  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  1950s. 

DON'T  CONSIDER  D.S.S.H.  A  THRXAT 

Now  headquartered  in  Helsinki,  having 
been  expelled  from  various  other  Eruopean 
countries,  the  World  Peace  Council  took  a 
leading  role  In  two  recent  successful  disar- 
mament offensives  mounted  by  the  Soviets: 
the  stop-the-neutron-bomb  movement  of 
1977-78  and  the  Soviets'  more  recent  cam- 
paign against  modernization  of  NATO  thea- 
ter nuclear  weapons,  which  eventually 
broadened  into  the  current  disarmament 
movement. 

The  connection  between  the  European 
peace  movement  and  many  of  the  groups  or- 
ganizing the  disarmament  movement  in  the 
VS.  comes  through  the  U.S.  Peace  Council, 
a  domestic  affiliate  of  the  Soviet-dominated 
World  Peace  Council.  The  U.S.  Peace  Coun- 
cil has  elicited  support  for  its  activities  from 
most  of  the  key  figures  In  the  UJ3.  freeze 
movement. 

The  fact  is  there  is  almost  no  distinguish- 
able difference  between  the  foreign  policy 
pronouncements  of  Michael  Meyerson,  the 
head  of  the  VS.  Peace  Council  and  a 
member  of  the  U.S.  0>inmunist  party,  that 
"the  main  threat  to  world  peace  is  the  U.S. 
military  industrial  machine"  and  that  of 
any  number  of  similar  statements  by  offi- 
cials of  Clergy  and  Laity  Concerned,  the 
American  Friends  Service  Committee,  the 
Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  Women's 
International  League  for  Peace  and  Free- 
dom, the  War  Resisters  League,  MobUlza- 
tion  for  Survival  or  the  Coalition  for  p.  New 
Foreign  and  Military  Policy. 

This,  in  short,  is  the  constituency  that 
today  presumes  to  counsel  us  on  our  securi- 
ty interests,  a  constituency  that  refuses  to 
consider  the  Soviet  Union  a  threat  but  tliat 
holds  the  United  States  to  be  the  ctiief 
enemy  of  peace  and  freedom.  Those  multi- 
tudes now  enlisting  in  their  ranks  would  do 
well  to  consider  these  credentials  and  to 
ponder  just  whose  music  it  is  they  will  be 
marching  to  behind  the  nuclear-freeze  ban- 
ners.* 
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INTERNATIONAL  RELIOIOUS 

CONVOCATION  CALLS  FOR  END 
TO  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

OF  NCW  YORK 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRSSEHTATTVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  12. 1982,  history  was  made  on  the 
Great  Lawn  of  Central  Park.  Hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  the  rest 
of  the  world  came  together  in  what 
may  have  been  the  largest  demonstra- 
tion in  U.S.  history.  They  all  came  to 
say  one  thing:  End  the  arms  race  that 
threatens  us  with  nuclear  holocaust. 

This  many  people  expressing  them- 
selves so  forcefully  and  so  peacefully 
caimot  be  ignored  by  those  in  the 
highest  circles  of  power  of  our  world's 
governments,  and  cannot  fail  to  alter 
their  policies. 

As  part  of  the  weekend  event,  more 
than  two  dozen  representatives  of  the 
world's  major  religious  faiths  came  to- 
gether for  an  International  Religious 
Convocation  in  support  of  the  United 
Nations  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament. Not  only  were  the  traditional 
Western  Judeo-Christian  religions  rep- 
resented, high  priests  of  Eastern 
faitlis  such  as  the  Hindu,  Buddhist, 
and  Moslem  sects  were  also  among  the 
participants.  Yet  despite  the  wide  dif- 
ferences in  the  fundamental  religious 
philosophies  of  these  leaders,  they  all 
found  common  spiritual  ground  and 
proclaimed  in  unity  that  we  must 
disarm  our  world  before  it  is  too  late. 
We  must  all  listen  to  their  call: 

Although  we  speak  with  the  many  voices 
of  the  world's  religious  traditions,  we  are 
one  in  our  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  life 
and  the  holiness  of  the  Earth.  It  is  from 
this  common  faith  that  we  wish  to  speak 
out  in  the  name  of  present  and  future  gen- 
erations. 

Today,  as  never  before,  the  survival  of  hu- 
manity is  threatened  by  the  powlbillty  of 
nuclear  extermination.  Even  if  these  fear- 
some weapons  are  not  actually  used,  they 
attack  the  poor  through  an  unchecked  arms 
race  that  consumes  the  very  resources — $500 
billion  annually— which  should  feed,  clothe, 
house,  and  heal  the  world's  people. 

The  grave  reqx>nsibUity  wtiich  the  First 
Special  Session  on  Disarmament  laid  upon 
this  Second  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament is  nothing  less  than  the  develop- 
ment of  a  "Comprehensive  Program  for 
Disarmament"  with  specific  time  frames 
leading  to  the  abolition  of  nuclear  weapons, 
and  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
This  must  be  done. 

In  the  name  of  the  Spirit  of  Life  may  the 
work  of  these  within  the  United  NaUons 
and  outside  of  it  during  the  Spedal  Session 
on  Disarmament  be  blessed  with  the  vision 
and  courage  to  turn  the  nuclear  tide  while 
there  is  still  time.  Together  let  us  choose 
life  so  that  we  and  our  children  will  live. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  urging  our  govern- 
ments to  "choose  life."  the  delibera- 
tions and  prayers  of  this  Holy  assem- 
bly has  added  a  vital  spiritual  dimen- 
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sion  to  our  quest  to  save  our  world 
from  nuclear  holocaust. 

Eighty-eight  Members  of  Congress 
joined  with  me  in  sending  a  message  to 
this  holy  gathering,  establishing  a  link 
between  our  efforts  to  relieve  the 
threat  of  nuclear  terror  and  express- 
ing our  support  and  gratitude  for  the 
work  of  these  religious  leaders. 

The  text  of  our  message  follows: 

We  Members  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives salute  you,  members  of  the  World 
Religious  Communities,  for  your  work  on 
behalf  of  Nuclear  Disarmament. 

You  are  providing  this  international 
effort  with  deeply  needed  spiritual  and 
moral  purpose.  You  are  moving  millions. 
Your  message  is  being  heard  in  the  highest 
councils  of  government.  We  want  you  to 
know  how  important  and  effective  we  be- 
lieve your  work  has  been.  The  world  needs 
you  to  continue  in  your  mission. 

The  control  and  elimination  of  nuclear 
weapons  is  the  greatest  challenge  presently 
facing  humankind.  We  ourselves  are  com- 
mitted to  press  this  cause — among  our  oon- 
stituents,  in  the  Congress,  and  with  the  ad- 
ministration. We  see  signs  of  progress,  but 
the  task  before  us  is  enormous.  So  much 
more  needs  to  be  done.  As  the  United  Na- 
tions begins  its  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment, and  as  the  International  Religious 
Convocation  gathers  in  support  of  this  un- 
dertaking let  us  all  resolve  to  woik  together 
more  closely  and  with  still  greater  dedica- 
tion.* 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK— 
THE  ATLANTA  SYMPHONY 


HON.  ELUOTT  H.  LEVITAS 

or  OIORGIA 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSHTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
occasion  of  National  Orchestra  Week. 
I  would  like  to  make  a  few  comments 
about  the  Atlanta  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, now  in  its  37th  season.  The  or- 
chestra's national  reputation  was  im- 
measurably enhanced  following  its 
performances  in  Washington.  D.C.  and 
New  York  City  in  May  1976.  Its  con- 
certs at  Keimedy  Center  and  Carnegie 
Hall  played  to  capacity  houses— a  rare 
occurrence  for  visiting  orchestras— and 
to  lavish  critical  praise. 

The  Atlanta  Symphony  participated 
in  President  Carter's  inaugunil  con- 
cert at  the  Kennedy  Center  in  Janu- 
ary 1977.  and  iU  national  reputation 
was  further  enhanced  during  its  Octo- 
ber 1978  toui  of  Western  States  and 
its  1980  tour  of  the  Northeast  which 
included  performances  in  Washington. 
Boston,  and  New  York.  Dtuing  the 
1980-81  season  the  orchestra  made  its 
first  international  appearance  in 
Mexico  City,  and  in  the  spring  made 
its  Chicago  debut  at  the  Auditorium 
Theater,  where  its  performance  under 
Robert  Shaw  of  Beethoven's  Sympho- 
ny No.  7  was  deemed  by  local  critics  as 
superior  to  recent  performances  by 
the  orchestras  of  Chicago  and  Boston. 
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The  Atlanta  Symphony  was  founded 
during  World  War  II.  The  group  was 
directed  by  Henry  Sopkin,  a  gifted 
young  conductor  and  educator  from 
Chicago,  whose  salary  and  expenses 
were  guaranteed  by  the  Atlanta  Music 
Club  for  1  year.  He  remained  with  the 
orchestra  for  more  than  20  years. 

Following  its  first  public  concert  on 
February  4,  1945,  the  Atlanta  Sym- 
phony's budget  tripled  within  a  decade 
as  the  orchestra  grew  in  strength  and 
stature,  increasing  both  the  quality 
and  the  number  of  its  annual  perform- 
ances. 

The  orchestra  continued  to  broaden 
its  scope,  expanding  its  repertory  and 
bringing  to  Atlanta  such  topflight  so- 
loists as  Glenn  Gould  and  Isaac  Stem, 
but  the  orchestra  remained  semi- 
professional,  its  musicians  forced  to 
perform  part  time  because  of  budget 
constraints. 

In  1962,  a  shattering  event  changed 
the  course  of  music  and  the  arts  in  At- 
lanta. An  airplane  crashed  at  Orly 
Field  near  a  Paris  suburb,  taking  the 
lives  of  130  passengers  and  crew  mem- 
bers. Among  the  victims  were  106  At- 
lantans,  most  of  them  members  of  the 
Atlanta  Art  Association. 

Determined  that  Atlanta's  cultural 
life  would  continue— partly  as  a  memo- 
rial to  those  who  died,  partly  as  a 
living  testjunent  to  the  power  of  the 
arts  to  give  meaning  to  life— the  city 
responded  to  plans  for  a  memorial  arts 
center.  Within  a  year,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony,  the  High  Museum  of  Art, 
and  the  Atlanta  School  of  Art  (now 
the  Atlanta  College  of  Art)  joined  to- 
gether to  form  the  Atlanta  Arts  Alli- 
ance. A  gift  from  Robert  W.  Woodruff, 
Atlanta's  legendary  "anonymous 
donor,"  provided  seed  money  for  the 
construction  of  the  $13  million  Atlan- 
ta Memorial  Arts  Center.  Contribu- 
tions from  private  individuals,  ranging 
from  school  children's  nickels  and 
dimes  to  gifts  of  thousands  of  dollars, 
met  and  surpassed  the  goal  of  match- 
ing Woodruff's  then  anonymous  gift. 

The  pioneering  efforts  of  Henry 
Sopkin,  who  retired  in  1966,  had 
brought  the  Atlanta  Symphony  to  the 
threshold  of  total  professionalism. 

After  Sopkin's  retirement,  and  a 
year-long  search,  Robert  Shaw,  associ- 
ate conductor  of  the  Cleveland  Or- 
chestra and  internationally  famed  di- 
rector of  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale, 
was  selected  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
bringing  the  Atlanta  Symphony  to  its 
full  potential.  The  1967-68  season 
began  his  tenure  as  music  director  and 
conductor  of  the  Atlanta  Symphony 
Orchestra;  and  the  appointment  of 
Louis  Lane  as  coconductor  and  of  Hir- 
oyuki  Iwaki  as  principal  guest  conduc- 
tor in  1977  brought  additional  prestige 
and  strength  to  the  symphony's  con- 
ducting staff. 

In  only  14  years,  Robert  Shaw  has 
led  the  Atlanta  Symphony  to  its 
present  status  among  the  world's  great 
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symphony  orphestras.  Shaw  has  been 
honored  as  ai  musician,  humanitarian 
and  spokesm)  n  for  the  arts;  and  in  his 
words.  "...  vie  arts  are  a  lodestar  of 
Man's  humaiMty."  "They  affirm  life" 
Shaw  says,  "and  in  doing  so.  help  us  to 
define  our  liv  is:  The  more  deeply  such 
works  can  le  id  us  into  ourselves,  the 
more  comple  ely  we  return  to  one  an- 
other." 

Under  Rohsrt  Shaw's  distinguished 
and  brilliant  direction,  the  Atlanta 
Symphony  his  grown  from  a  handful 
of  concerts  \i  the  Atlanta  Municipal 
Auditorium  ,o  appearances  through- 
out the  Stite,  the  Southeast,  the 
United  States,  and  the  international 
community. 

It  gives  m^  great  pleasure  to  com- 
mend Robert  Shaw  and  the  entire 
membership  pf  the  Atlanta  Symphony 
Orchestra.* 
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perlor  ability  to  communicate  with  our 
younger  citizens  ajid  give  them  a  direc- 
tion in  life.  His  involvement  with  the 
community  and  his  genuine  care  for 
area  residents  ha^  given  him  respect 
which  he  well  deserves. 

The  night  of  Ji»ie  21  will  most  defi- 
nitely be  a  memorable  occasion  for 
Jim  Hanley  and  his  family.  It  will  also 
be  an  important  o  ne  for  the  communi- 
ty df  Wilmington,  since  it  will  offer  all 
who  know  of  thii  man's  good  work  a 
chance  to  express  their  appreciation. 
And  there  is  inde  ;d  so  mucli  to  thank 
him  for. 

My  wife,  Lee,  ,  oins  me  in  offering 
our  own  words  oj  congratulation,  and 
we  send  our  best  wishes  for  future  suc- 
cess and  happiness  to  Jim  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Ellen.]  and  their  daughter. 
Patricia.* 
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HON.  GlENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HO  JSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedm  sday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDI  RSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
Monday.  Ju  ne  21.  1982,  the  many 
friends  of  Ja  nes  Hanley  will  gather  at 
the  Los  Vtrdes  Country  Club  in 
Rancho  Palds  Verdes,  Calif.,  to  honor 
him  on  the  occasion  of  his  retirement 
from  the  Lo^  Angeles  Unified  School 
District  after  29  years  of  unblemished 
service.  1 

After  serting  in  the  U.S.  Coast 
Guard  from  Jl944  to  1946.  Jim  graduat- 
ed from  Calpomia  State  at  Los  Ange- 
les (CSLA)  In  1950.  Soon  thereafter. 
Jim  completed  his  graduate  work  after 
studying  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California  ahd  CSLA.  It  was  1  year 
later  that  Jlkn  began  his  distinguished 
career  in  tihe  Los  Angeles  Unified 
School  DistiSct  as  a  teacher  and  coach. 
In  1963,  Jim  was  named  as  assistant 
principal  at  Manual  Arts  High  School 
in  Los  Angeles.  He  served  in  this  posi- 
tion until  1068.  Prom  1968  to  1973  Jim 
found  him^lf  at  Gardena's  Robert 
Perry  Junior  High  School  where  he 
served  as  principal.  Jim's  career 
reached  its  ^enith  in  1973  when  he  was 
appointed  tt>  the  position  of  principal 
at  Phineas  fanning  High  School  locat- 
ed in  Wilmiiigton. 

It  should  be  noted  that  outside  of 
the  academic  arena.  Jim  found  the 
time  to  sit  on  the  Wilmington  Boy's 
Club  board  of  directors,  and  be  a 
member  of  the  Administrators  Asso- 
ciation of  Los  Angeles,  and  the  Cali- 
fornia Administrators  Association. 

Mr.  Speacer.  in  this  day  and  age 
when  man;  often  critize  our  public 
school  syst4  m.  it  has  been  men  such  as 
Jim  who  h  ive  demonstrated  their  su- 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OF  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16.  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZJ  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  disturbing  discovery  by  Con- 
gressman Barnev  Frank  that  Federal 
agencies  deliberately  withheld  infor- 
mation from  the  1978  GAO  investiga- 
tion of  Nazi  war  criminals  in  the 
United  States  ifes  prompted  under- 
standable and  iiitense  public  interest 
in  reopening  thit  GAO  investigation 
of  Nazi  war  criminals. 

One  indication!  of  the  growing  con- 
cern about  this  outrageous  coverup  by 
Federal  agencies  is  the  fact  that  State 
Senators  Manfned  Ohrenstein  and 
Carol  Berman  introduced  a  resolution 
in  the  New  Yojrk  State  Legislature 
calling  on  the  Congress  to  conduct 
new  investigations  of  the  utilization  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  and  the  deliberate 
coverup  by  ageacies  of  our  Govern- 
ment. I 

Senator  Ohrenstein,  the  New  York 
State  Senate  Democratic  leader,  and 
Senator  Berman](D-Nassau-Queens)  in 
introducing  theii  resolution  on  May  20 
said: 

"United  States  cjovemment  agencies  such 
as  the  State  Department,  the  Intelligence 
branches  of  the  A^y,  Navy,  Air  Force,  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investig|ition.  Radio  Free  Europe, 
Radio  Liberty,  and  others  luiowingly 
brought  some  of  these  Nazi  war  criminals 
into  the  country  vp  use  as  agents  and  con- 
sultants. I 

I  had  been  awa^  of  the  presence  of  al- 
leged Nazi  war  crJtninals  here,  and  even  of 
their  use  by  government  agencies,  said  Sen- 
ator Ohrenstein,  Who  fled  from  Nazi  Ger- 
many as  a  teenag9r  in  1938.  "But  I  had  ac- 
cepted the  1978  findings  of  the  General  Ac- 
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Congress.  At  that  time, 
evidence  of  a  widespread 
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conspiracy  within  the  government  to  cover 
up  the  Nazi  war  criminal  cases. 

New  allegations  indicate  that  such  utiliza- 
tion was  deliberately  and  systematically 
swept  under  the  carpet.  Senator  Berman 
added.  It's  shocking  to  learn  that  our  gov- 
ernment not  only  used  these  Nazi  war  crimi- 
nals, who  were  accomplices  to  mass  murder, 
but  that  the  government  then  denied  such 
use  for  over  30  years. 

The  FBI  and  CIA  admitted  officially  for 
the  first  time  to  Congress  in  1978  that  they 
had  "utilized"  Nazi  war  criminals  and  col- 
laborators, but  various  agencies  continued 
to  withhold  relevant  files  from  Congress. 
This  was  made  public  last  month  by  a 
former  employee  of  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment's Office  of  Special  Investigations 
(OSI),  which  was  created  in  1980  to  seek  out 
and  deport  Nazi  war  criminals  living  in 
America. 

Of  the  OSI's  22  active  deporUtion  and 
denaturalization  cases,  four  accused  Nazi 
war  criminals  are  residents  of  New  York 
State,  Senator  Ohrenstein  said.  Of  these 
four,  at  least  three  have  been  utilized  by 
govenmient  agencies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  resolution  be  included  in  today's 
Record.  I  would  also  like  to  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  the  effort 
asking  the  administration  to  cooperate 
fully  and  quicldy  in  a  new  major  inves- 
tigation of  the  presence  of  Nazi  war 
criminals  in  the  United  States  and  of 
their  use  by  Government  agencies. 
Only  when  such  a  study  is  completed 
and  published  will  our  citizens  be  able 
to  scrutinize  in  the  full  light  of  day 
the  folly  of  our  Government  employ- 
ing or  aiding  in  any  way  those  who 
participated  in  the  torture  and  de- 
struction of  millions  of  human  lives 
during  the  Holocaust. 
U.S.  Government  Utilization  of  Nazi  War 
Criminals 

Whereas,  An  undetermined  number  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  and  collaborators  reside 
today  in  the  United  States;  and 

Whereas,  The  Office  of  Special  Investiga- 
tions of  the  United  States  Justice  Depart- 
ment is  charged  with  investigating  and  pros- 
ecuting alleged  Nazi  war  criminals  residing 
here;  and 

Whereas.  These  individuals  are  accused  of 
various  crimes  including  mass  murder,  im- 
plementation of  the  Nazi  genocide  program 
Slid  carrying  out  human  experiments  during 
World  War  II;  and 

Whereas,  "These  accusations  have  been 
made  by  war  crimes  documentation  centers, 
ministries  of  justice,  concentration  camp 
survivors,  and  resistance  groups;  and 

Whereas,  United  States  government  agen- 
cies such  as  the  State  Department,  the  in- 
telligence branches  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Investigation,  Radio  Free 
Europe,  Radio  Liberty,  and  others  knowing- 
ly brought  some  of  these  Nazi  war  criminals 
into  the  country  to  use  as  "agents"  and 
"consultants";  and 

Whereas,  On  May  fifteenth,  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-eight,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  of  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives  issued  a  report  that 
found  no  evidence  of  a  "widespread  conspir- 
acy" within  the  government  to  cover  up  the 
Nazi  war  criminals  cases,  but  the  FBI  and 
CIA  admitted  officially  at  that  time  that 
they  had  "utilized"  Nazi  war  criminals  and 
collaborators;  and 
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Whereas,  New  allegations  indicate  that 
government  agencies  not  c>nly  utilized  Nazi 
war  criminals  and  collaborators,  but  also 
systematically  covered  up  and  denied  such 
utilization;  now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body  me- 
morialize the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  conduct  a  new  investigation  into  the  utili- 
zation and  cover-up  of  the  utilization  of 
Nazi  war  criminals  by  United  States  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  be  it  further. 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States,  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to 
each  member  of  the  Judiciary  Subcommit- 
tee on  Immigration  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977.  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest — designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  17.  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  18 
9:30  am. 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs 
International     Finance     and     Monetary 
Policy  Subcommittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  licensing 
issues  of  the  Soviet-Europetm  natural 
gas  pipeline. 

5302  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
Briefing  on  current  assessment  of  U.S. 
economic  and  commercial  prospects  on 
current  assessment  of  U.S.  economic 
and  commercial  prospects  in  South- 
east Asia. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Water  Resources  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  U.S.  Army 
Corps      of      Engineers      construction 
projects. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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2:00  p.m. 
Finance 

Taxation  and  Debt  Management  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  miscellaneous  tax 
measures,  S.  2012.  S.  2015.  S.  2092.  S. 
2113,  S.  2176,  S.  2321,  S.  2413,  and  sec- 
tion 127  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Act 
of  1981. 

2221  Dii^sen  Building 

JUNE  21 
9:30  ajn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1215,  proposed 
Malt    Beverage    Interbrand    Competi- 
tion Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances    and    Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2131,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  safe  drinking  water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2245,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984 
for  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide, 
and  Rodentlcide  Act,  and  to  extend 
the  scientific  advisory  panel. 

324  RusseU  Building 

Foreign  Relations 

To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 

George  Q.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  of  Bdaryland. 

to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab 

Emirates. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUdlng 
2:30  p.m. 
Judiciary 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1698,  providing 
preferential  treatment  in  the  admis- 
sion of  certain  children  on  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  personnel. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  22 
9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.in. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245.  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodentlcide  Act.  and  ex- 
tending the  scientific  advisory  panel. 
324  Russell  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Water  and  Power  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2202.  authorizing 
funds  through  fiscal  year  1989  for  the 
Colorado  River  basin  salinity  control 
program. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1482,  providing  a 
procedure  for  determining  whether  a 
plan  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  an  international  exposi- 
tion should  include  construction  of  a 
Federal  pavilion. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
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Oovemmental  Af fain 
'Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  Investlga- 
tlons 
To  bold  hearings  to  investigate  the  al- 
leged involvement  of  organized  crime 
and  mismanagement  of  fimds  in  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  workers  union 
(HEREin). 

6226  EHrksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2245,  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Fun- 
gicide, and  Rodenticide  Act,  and  ex- 
tending the  scientific  advisory  panel. 
324  RusseU  Building 
Conferees 
On  8.  1103,  authorizing  fimds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1083.  for  the  Department  of 
State,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal  year 
ending  S^tember  30.  1982,  for  the 
Arms     Control     and     Disarmament 
Agency,  authorizing  funds  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
fiscal  year  1983.  for  the  International 
Communications  Agency,  and  author- 
izing funds  for  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1082,  and  fiscal  year  1983, 
for  the  Board  for  International  Broad- 
casting. 

S-lie,  Capitol 

JUNE  23 

9:30  ajn. 
*  Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  1701, 
maintaining  a  nationwide  computer 
system  for  information  on  missing 
children  and  on  deceased  individuals 
whose  next  of  kin  cannot  be  identified 
or  located,  and  S.  2411.  proposed  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Biisiness 
To  hold  hearings  on  minority  business 
and  its  contributions  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

424  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  &  2084,  providing 
for  the  resolution  of  certain  disputed 
Indian  land  claims  in  New  York  and 
South  Carolina. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic  PoUcy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  trends  in 
population  and  resources. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2562,  transfer- 
ring certain  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
Pennanent  Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
alleged     involvement     of     organized 
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crime  and  mismanagement  of  fimds  in 
the  bote  and  restaurant  workers 
union  (HI  REIU). 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
1:30  p.m. 
Commerce,  Smence,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Tecimology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategic 
materials  md  minerals  poUcy. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  h<  arings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JX7NE24 
9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  h  ttural  Resoiu-ces 
*  Energy  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
committei : 
To  hold  ov«  rsight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
um enricunent  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 
9:30  a.m. 
Agriculture,  jTutrition,  and  Forestry 
Agricultural  Production,  Marketing,  and 
StabUization  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
To  resume  jhearings  on  S.  2533,  provid- 
ing authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  - 
culture  t^  set  the  milk  price  support 
level,  providing  authority  to  the  Com- 
modity C^dlt  Corporation  to  donate 
surplus  (teiry  products  to  needy  per- 
sons in  the  United  States  and  abroad, 
and    establishing    a    Dairy    Advisory 
Board,  ai^d  related  proposals  reducing 
the  P^ede^tl  Government  cost  of  the 
dairy  pi 

324  RusseU  BuUding' 
Commerce,  Sbience,  and  Transportation 
Aviation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  haarings  to  review  the  Federal 
Aviation  I  Administration's     proposed 
national  iirspace  system  program. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiciary 

Agency  Administration  Subcommittee 
Business  nteeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1775,  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment lial^le  for  tort  claims  and  gener- 
ally the  Exclusive  defendant  In  all  tort 
suits  involving  Government  employees 
acting  v^thin  the  scope  of  their  em' 
ploymeni 

I  457  RusseU  BuUding 

10:00  a.m.         ■ 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lan(fe  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committie 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  705,  authorizing 
the   conveyance   of   certain   National 
Forest  System  lands  when  determined 
to  be  in  the  public  interest,  and  S. 
2569,   declaring  certain   lands  in  the 
Cumt>erlknd  Island  National  Seashore, 
Ga.,  as  ^Idemess. 

I  3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  ineeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

I  4200  Dirksen  Building 

Judiciary     [ 

Security  ana  Terrorism  Sut  ommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General's  guidelines  on  domestic 
security  investigations. 

I  2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

2:00  p.m. 
Environmeift  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  commit- 
tee amendments  to  S.  2432,  authoriz- 
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ing  funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  for  progr4ms  of  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  a|id  Resource  Conserva- 
tion and  Recovery  Act  (pending  on 
Senate  calendaf ). 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Af  f i  irs 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2338,  expanding 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Iijbergovemmental  Rela- 
tions to  include  three  elected  school 
board  officials. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 

JU^25 
10:00  ajn. 
Judiciary 

Security  and  TerroHsm  Sulx»mmittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  UJS.  At- 
torney General's  guidelines  on  domes- 
tic security  investigations. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JX]|n:28 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arthur  J.  Delltnger,  Sr.,  of  California, 
to  t>e  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of^EMergy. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

JX1NE29 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee I 
To  hold  hearingB  on  the  national  mate- 
rials and  mlnf  rals  program  plan  and 
report  to  Congress  Issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  5,  1982. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

Labor  and  Human,  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Wil  Ham  L.  Earl,  of  Florida, 
Harold  R.  Del  loss,  Jr.,  of  Texas,  Clar- 
ence V.  McKe  i,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, Howtird  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of 
Maine,  WilUain  J.  Olson,  of  Virginia, 
George  £.  Par  ts,  of  California,  Robert 
S.  Stubbs,  II,  of  Georgia.  WUliam  F. 
Harvey,  of  Indiana,  and  Aimie  L. 
Slaughter,  of  Missouri,  each  to  be  a 
member  of  thje  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Sen/tces  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


10:001 

Environment  andlPublic  Works 
Business  meetiag,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  businras. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversig^it  hearings  on  the  use  of 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operatio  as  Subcommittee 
To  resume  heahngs  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  for- 
eign assistant  programs,  focusing  on 
El  Salvador. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
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JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2631,  creating  a 
uniform  Federal  product  liabUity  law. 
235  RusseU  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  law  enforcement 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  and  contract  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Boulder,  Colo., 
decision,  relating  to  antitrust  immuni- 
ty of  city  government. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  health  care  services  provided 
to  older  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  I 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2631,  creat- 
ing a  uniform  Federal  product  liabUity 
law. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1853,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  CuIni,  Incor- 
porated. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2325.  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2378,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disabUity  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates  of  dependency  and   indemnity 
compensation    for    surviving    spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing dupUcative  payments  to  certain 
veterans,  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
abUity  required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's  aUowances,   and   providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795,  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
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zona  between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294.  providing 
for   the   settlement   of   certain    land 
claims  of  the  Chitimacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 

Labor  and  Human  Resources- 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business   meeting,   to   markup  S.    1541. 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
pUfying  both  reporting  and  disclosure 
reqiUrements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Lalwr  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.   1541.  amending  the   Employee 
Retirement     Income     Security     Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement  income   to   employees,   and 
providing  incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 
4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  relating 
to  the  use  or  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment     funds     awarded     by     the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Cnean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Envirotunental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation revising  certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
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9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and  the  international  transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
*  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  PamUy  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Diricsen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
clarifying  certain  United  States  Code 
provisions   relating  to   veterans'   em- 
ployment programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153.  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  ftmds  awarded 
the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

6226  EMrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Envirorunent  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on  the  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Envirorunent  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

AUGUST  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol  and  drugs  on   individuals  whUe 
driving. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

AUGUST  11 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  restoring 
certain  lands  in  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  SUtes,  S.  2418. 
permitting    the    Twenty-Nine    Palms 


13980 

Band  of  Luisena  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  certain  trust  lands  for  99  years. 
8.  1799  and  H.R.  4364.  bills  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  in 
Pima  County.  Ariz.,  to  the  Pascua 
Taqui  Indian  Tribe,  and  the  substance 
of  H.R.  5918.  providing  for  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  12 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378. 
proposed  veterans'  disability  compen- 
sation and  survivors'  benefits  amend- 
ments, and  proposed  legislation  clari- 
fying certain  United  States  Code  pro- 


EXTENMONS  OF  REMARKS 

visions  relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment piograms. 

I  412  Russell  Building 

TSEPTEMBER  21 

10:30  a.m.     J 
Veterans'  ^fairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion  I  legislative    recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


C  IVNCELLATIONS 


JUNE  17 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


UNE24 


2:00  p.m 
Veterans'  Affain 

meet  ng, 


Business 
requiring 
fee  on 
provisions 
provements 
S.  2378 
compensatioi  t 
amendments 
ures. 


to  mark  up  S.  2379. 

veterans  to  pay  a  funding 

guaruiteed  home  loans,  and 

relating  to  cost-savings  im- 

n  veterans'  programs,  of 

proposed  veterans'  disability 

and  survivors'  benefits 

and  other  related  meas- 
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PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    97        CONGRESS,  SECOND  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— rAi£r«rfay,  June  17,  1982 


The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

Rev.  Dr.  Leopold  W.  Bumhard,  Ref- 
ormation Church.  Washingrton.  D.C.. 
offered  the  following  prayer: 

Gracious  and  Almighty  God,  the 
Author  of  life  and  peace.  You  have  en- 
trusted to  the  elected  Representatives 
of  the  American  people  the  responsi- 
bility to  govern  this  people  justly  and 
well  and  to  maintain  and  establish 
peace  in  Your  world.  Grant  us  grace  to 
remember  that  our  power  is  of  You 
and  our  ultimate  accountability  is  to 
You.  Enable  us  by  Your  mercy  to  rise 
above  selfishness  and  fear,  and  to  dis- 
charge our  duties  faithfully  and  Joy- 
fully. Help  us  to  remember  the  count- 
less millions  of  Your  children  in  this 
and  other  nations  who  live  in  poverty 
and  despair.  Let  our  labors  and  our 
laws  bring  relief  to  them.  Give  us  the 
ability  to  see  the  right  and  the  cour- 
age to  do  it.  For  Your  name's  sake. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  338,  nays 
29,  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
64,  as  follows: 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio' 

Anthony 

Archer 

Badham 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

BedeU 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrtnUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 


(Roll  No.  153] 
YEAS— 338 

Davis 

de  la  Oarza 

Deckard 

Dell  urns 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dyroally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA> 

Pary 

Faicell 

Fazio 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Findley 

Pish 

Pllppo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Poley 

Pord<TN) 

Powler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Gaydos 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gilman 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Gristiam 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 


Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HiUis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Matsui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

:»cCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 


Michel 

Mikulski 

HUler  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrisim 

Mottl 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Nateher 

Neal 

NeUigan 

Nelson 

NichoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ozley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pasliayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

RaiUbacli 


Bailey  (MO) 

Barnes 

Butler 

Dickinson 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Fields 

Porsythe 

Cejdenson 


Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldc 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Rtisso 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schumer 

Selberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shaiuion 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AD 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

NAYS— 29 

Goodling 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hendon 

Hiler 

Johnston 

LeBoutillier 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Roemer 


Stanton 

Stark 

Sutcn 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Walkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN> 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT> 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (FD 

Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 


Rousselot 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Stenholm 

Walker 

Washington 

Yates 


ANSWERED    PRESENT  ' 
Ottinger 


NOT  VOTING-64 


Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Beard 

Biaggi 

Blanrhard 


Boiling 

Broomfi:-ld 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 


Collins  (TX, 

Coyne.  James 

Crockett 

Dixon 

Dornan 

Dowdy 

Dyson 


D  Tliis  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifles  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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SdwvdB  (OK) 

Jacobs 

MoUohan 

Srlenbarn 

Jenkins 

Murphy 

Brtel 

Jones  (NO 

Richmond 

EvuH(IN) 

Kemp 

Santlnl 

Fiedler 

Kogovsek 

Savage 

FIthiu 

Leland 

Scbeuer 

Ford  (MI) 

Long(MD) 

Schulze 

Fountain 

Lou 

Simon 

Oarda 

Lowery  (CA) 

Smith  (PA) 

Gingrich 

Luken 

Stratton 

Oinn 

Madlsan 

Whitten 

Ooldwater 

Marks 

Wilson 

Heckler 

McCIosKey 

Zablockl 

Bene! 

Miller  (OH) 

Holland 

Moffett 

The  i  Lmerican  people  have  been  re- 
markat  ly  patient,  but  their  patience  is 
wearini  thin. 

It  is  ime  for  the  administration  to 
stop  alt>iing  as  to  their  responsibilities 
for  high  interest  rates,  and  to  let  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board  know  in  no  un- 
certain terms  that  they  expect  action 
of  an  affirmative  nature,  long  overdue, 
to  brin^  interest  rates  back  down  to  a 
livableTevel,  and  keep  them  there. 


June  17,  1982 


Mom  hit,  and  making  some  of  the 
most  spectacular  fielding  plays  in  the 
history  of  this  game.  In  the  8  years 
that  I  hav^  played  on  the  Democratic 
team,  I  have  never  seen  anyone  play 
quite  the  way  Ron  Mottl  played  last 
night. 

The  Deipocratic  baseball  team  is 
going  to  sqrely  miss  Ron  Mottl;  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  so  is  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 


D  1015 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESroENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  in- 
formed the  House  that  on  June  1, 
1982.  the  President  approved  and 
signed  bills  of  the  House  of  the  follow- 
ing titles: 

HH.  1231.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Washington  Star,  the 
Dispatch  (Lexington,  N.C.).  the  Brooklyn 
Times,  Equity  Advertising  Agency,  Inc.,  the 
Seattle  Post-InteUigencer,  and  the  News 
Tribune; 

H.R.  1543.  An  act  to  confirm  a  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  by  the  Central  Pa- 
cific Railway  Co.  and  Southern  Pacific  Co. 
to  A.  C.  Taber  and  his  wife,  Mary  Taber; 

H.R.  1608.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
'  Frieda  Simonson;  and 

H.R.  4769.  An  act  to  recognize  the  organi- 
zation known  as  the  American  Council  of 
Learned  Societies. 


ADMINISTRATION  MUST  STOP 
ALIBIINO  AND  BRING  INTER- 
EST RATES  DOWN 

(Mr.  WRIGHT  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  18  months  the  administration  has 
been  promising  lower  interest  rates 
Just  any  day  now. 

Mr.  Stockman's  budget  last  year  was 
based  on  the  expectation  of  7.2  per- 
cent interest  rates  for  1982.  Eighteen 
months  later,  the  prime  rate  is  stuck 
at  16.5  percent. 

Last  year,  the  President  and  Secre- 
tary Regan  were  promising  that  inter- 
est rates  would  come  down  just  as  soon 
as  the  inflation  rate  could  be  brought 
down.  Their  recession  has  brought  the 
inflation  rate  down,  but  interest  rates 
are  still  up,  and  the  rate  of  business 
failures  is  the  highest  in  40  years,  and 
stiU  rising. 

This  year,  they  are  promising  that 
lower  interest  rates  will  result  auto- 
matically if  we  will  just  let  them  have 
their  way  in  the  budget.  Well,  both 
Houses  have  done  exactly  that,  and  in- 
terest rates  are  not  coming  down. 


DEMOCRATS        BEAT       REPUBLI- 
CANS—THE TIDE  IS  TURNING 

(Mr.JRUSSO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarte.) 

Mr.  BUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  following 
the  co*iments  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  I  want  to  point  out  to  the 
House  that  the  tide  is  turning.  Last 
night  «as  a  prelude  to  what  is  going  to 
happen  in  the  November  elections. 
The  oatmanned,  the  outgtmned.  the 
outspept  Democratic  baseball  team 
vanquished  the  Republicans  7  to  5. 

The  game  had  all  the  excitement 
and  tlH-ills  of  a  World  Series  contest. 
It  had  pinpoint  pitching,  stinging  hits, 
spectacular  fielding  plays,  miraculous 
putoutfe,  and  of  course  no  game  would 
be  complete  without  the  misguided 
missiles  being  fired  from  third  base  to 
first  b«se. 

But, .  when  the  dust  settled  and  we 
looked!  across  the  field  at  the  Republi- 
can b^nch,  there  was  their  'leader. 
their  <)oach,  the  gentleman  from  BCas- 
sachuaetts,  a  person  not  known  for 
being  a  good  loser,  a  person  not  known 
for  his  charismatic  statements.  He  was 
stomping,  he  was  stammering,  gestur- 
ing as  only  Syl  Conte  can  gesture; 
shouting  and  screaming  in  his  native 
Italian  tongue.  I  will  try  to  translate 
it.  and!  I  will  clean  it  up  Just  a  little  bit. 
He  skid: 

You  !luiow,  I  brought  these  youngsters 
along  dowly.  I  wasn't  demanding.  I  cajoled 
them,  t  coddled  them,  I  pampered,  them,  I 
went  along  with  their  crazy  budget  ideas.  I 
even  tilcked  them  in  at  night,  and  what  did 
I  get  la  return?  Misjudged  ground  balls,  12 
stolen  bases  by  the  opposition,  a  half-dooen 
hlte.  a  ktinging  defeat— and  I  will  not  forget 
it  soon 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  truly  a  team 
effort  Every  Democrat  contributed  to 
the  v^tory,  and  the  beneficiary  was, 
of  course,  the  Children's  Hospital. 

But,  there  were  two  standouts  on 
the  Dtemocratic  side,  and  they  are  our 
most  valuable  players.  Mikz  Synar. 
who  finally  learned  the  English  lan- 
guagei.  and  Ron  Mottl.  who  really 
played  one  heck  of  a  game  as  pitcher. 
Mike  was  great  at  the  plate,  hitting 
everything  that  Johh  XjcBotrriLLiER 
could|  throw  at  him,  catching  every- 
thing the  Republicans  could  hit  into 
centoiield.  He  was  fantastic. 

Rof  was  eqxially  outstanding,  pitch- 
ing Ike  I  have  never  seen  him  pitch 
befoi^:  hitting  like  I  have  never  seen 


CONGI  ESSIONAL  BASEBALL 
GAME 

(Mr.  CO'fTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  anl  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  COITE.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  own 
words  woujd  be  inadequate  to  describe 
the  action  pn  the  diamond  last  evening 
as  my  mignty  elephants  tasted  the  un- 
accustomed to  bitterness  of  defeat  at 
the  hands  of  the  Democratic  team. 
Thus,  I  have  borrowed  the  words  of 
the  great  boet  Coleridge,  who  so  well 
protrayed  the  crushing  weight  of  the 
Albatross  we  must  wear  around  our 
necks  until  next  year.  I  have  dedicated 
this  f ollov«Hng  poem  to  my  great  team, 
and  have  titled  it  "The  Rime  of  the 
Ancient  Manager." 

I  ara  an  ancient  manager 

And  stopoeth  one  of  thee. 
"By  thy  beqded  back  and  mournful  face. 

What  canit  thou  say  to  me?" 
I  hold  you  with  a  tearful  eye 

And  tell  of  my  defeat 
At  the  hands  of  the  rebel  donkeys 

Whose  vic^ry  was  complete. 
The  sides  aie  drawn,  the  game  is  on; 

My  men  are  braced  to  score. 
And  LeBouUlIler,  with  his  arm's  fair  sway 

Tried  to  Ireak  their  mighty  corps. 
Pitches,  pitches,  everywhere 

But  not  a  ball  to  hit. 
Pitches,  pitches,  everywhere 

Our  team  the  dust  did  bit. 
McCloskey  Iwas  here.  Fields  was  there. 

The  plays  were  all  around. 
They  fieldol  and  caught,  and  hit  and  ran. 

Their  feeTfleet  on  the  ground. 
But  Pauntroy  fetched  and  Downey  deliv- 
ered ' 

When  th^n  the  field  they  took. 
While  Oxlay's  bat  and  Cohen's  crack 

Couldn't  piatch  that  Mottl  hook. 

God  save  nie— the  ancient  manager. 

Prom  the  fouls  that  plague  me  so! 
An  Albatrqss  was  easier  hit 

Than  an  ^row  from  Mottl's  bow! 
Our  failure  last  eve  is  not  easy  explained 

Or  our  low  home  run  score  yieW— 
We  weren't  idle  as  a  painted  team 

Upon  a  painted  field. 
We  played  lour  game  as  best  they  came 

And  reliaied  every  play— 
The  elephants  shall  rise  again 

And  win  another  day! 
Now  I  shall  not  belabor  more 

This  doleful  manager's  rime. 
So  save  th<  tears  and  condolences 

Until  th«y  lose  next  time. 
This  manager  hath  now  been  stung 

And  is  of  sense  forlorn. 
A  sadder,  l^ut  a  wiser  man 

He'll  risa  to  face  the  mom. 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  RON  MOTTL, 
LEGISLATOR  AND  BASEBALL 
PLAYER 

(Mr.  ECKART  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  ECKART.  Mr.  Speaker,  June 
was  a  tough  month  for  my  colleague 
from  Cleveland,  Ron  Mottl.  But  al- 
though, Ron,  June  started  poorly  for 
you,  you  left  June  as  a  big  winner,  and 
although  indeed  some  Democrats  may 
have  been  slightly  happier  earlier  this 
month,  there  now  are,  after  your  per- 
formance on  the  mound  last  night, 
many  more  Republicans  who  will  join 
them  in  their  glee,  knowing  they  will 
not  have  to  face  you  as  our  pitcher 
next  year. 

You  did  it  all  last  night.  You  hit, 
you  fielded,  you  hustled,  you  pitched  a 
superb  game,  although  sometimes 
your  fast  ball  looked  more  like  a 
change  up,  the  Democrats  were  better 
off  for  your  play.  You  richly  deserved 
being  named  the  Democrat  team's 
most  valuable  player.  You  now  Join  a 
distinguished  crew  of  retired  Cleve- 
land hurlers:  Early  Wynn,  Bob  Feller, 
Mike  Garcia,  Pedro  Ramos,  and  Bob 
Lemon,  as  you  retire  from  here  with  a 
winning  record.  We  will  remember  you 
as  having  been  a  hard-fought  competi- 
tor; the  same  way  you  conducted  your- 
self in  office. 

Mr.  Si}eaker,  the  Democrats  on  the 
baseball  team  and  all  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress know  that  Ron  Mottl  leaves  us 
as  a  winner. 

Good  luck,  Ron. 


This  Congress  will  soon  be  working 
on  a  tax  biU.  Before  we  do  anything 
else  in  taxes  this  year,  we  must  make 
major  changes  in  ACRS. 

Yesterday  I  introduced  the  Business 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  wlU 
repeal  the  worst  features  of  the  ACRS 
giveaway  program. 

As  a  system  of  incentives,  ACRS  has 
clearly  failed.  If  (3ongr^  does  noth- 
ing else  this  year,  we  must  reform  this 
costly  and  absolutely  ineffective  pro- 
gram. 


BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM  ACT  OP 

1982    WOULD    REPEAL    WORST 

FEATURES  OF  ACRS 

(Mr.  SHANNON  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
rGiuftrks ) 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year's  tax  bill  had  a  number  of  serious 
problems.  But  for  working  Amerlcsois, 
none  of  those  problems  was  more  de- 
structive than  the  accelerated  cost  re- 
covery system,  or  ACRS. 

This  program  had  an  enormous  neg- 
ative impact  on  the  revenue  picture  in 
this  country.  It  will  drain  $143  billion 
from  the  Treasury  by  1986.  This,  as 
much  as  anything  else,  is  at  the  root 
of  the  current  deficit  crisis. 

The  purpose  of  this  vast  tax  cut  was 
to  stimulate  investment.  But  the 
result  of  this  great  stimulus  has  been 
a  projected  decline  in  investment. 

The  Commerce  Department  reports 
that  businesses  are  planning  to  spend 
2.4  percent  less  for  new  plants  and 
equipment  in  1982  than  they  spent  in 
1981. 

AC^S  has  had  only  one  success.  For 
big  businesses,  it  has  been  an  absolute 
bonanza. 


THE  CONTROVERSIAL  "NO  NET 
COST  TOBACCO  PROGRAM  ACT 
OF  1982" 

(Mr.  SHAMANSKY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SHAAfANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
deeply  regret  the  necessity  of  my 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
and,  through  the  press,  the  American 
public,  the  imminent  danger  that  the 
tobacco  lobby  is  about  to  railroad  H.R. 
6590,  which  is  facetiously  named  the 
"No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act  of 
1982."  through  this  legislative  body. 

The  method  chosen  is  to  consider 
this  highly  controversial  bill  on  a  sus- 
pension of  the  rules  on  Monday  next, 
with  a  vote— without  amendments— on 
Tuesday. 

Such  a  procedure  is  appropriate  only 
for  noncontroversial  bills,  and  I  can 
assure  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
grossly  misnamed  "No  Net  Cost  Tobac- 
co Program  Act  of  1982"  is  highly  con- 
troversial. 

Last  December,  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  did  not  insure 
due  consideration  to  the  black  limg 
bill.  It  must  not  make  a  similar  mis- 
take with  regard  to  the  procedure  pre- 
scribed for  H.R.  6590. 


the  Toledo  Symphony,  now  in  its  38th 
season  under  the  baton  of  Yuval  Za- 
liouk.  The  85  musicians  who  make  up 
the  Toledo  Symphony  perform  a  real 
service  to  the  people  of  northwestern 
Ohio,  playing  before  concert  audiences 
totaling  165,000  people  last  year  in  five 
different  concert  series.  Among  these 
are  thousands  of  schoolchildren  who 
attend  the  three  young  people's  con- 
certs and  who  are  also  treated  to  visits 
by  music  ensembles  from  the  orches- 
tra at  their  schools. 

In  addition  to  its  regular  perform- 
ance schedule,  the  Toledo  SjTnphony 
fosters  two  youth  orchestras,  a  cho- 
rale, and  a  concert  band  which  plays 
"music  under  the  stars"  each  Sunday 
evening  during  the  sununer  at  Tole- 
do's Zoo  Amphitheater. 

The  people  of  northwestern  Ohio 
support  the  Toledo  Symphony  because 
of  its  importance  to  our  city  and 
region.  In  addition  to  Toledo,  concerts 
have  been  given  in  Sandusky,  Flndlay. 
Defiance,  Hillsdale,  and  Adrian. 

In  this  day  when  our  ears  are  bom- 
barded by  the  noise  of  all  kinds  of 
shouting,  screaming,  stomping,  and 
strumming,  carelessly  described  as 
music,  it  is  good  to  have  a  place  to  go 
for  fine  music,  live  in  your  own  com- 
munity. I  salute  the  Toledo  Symphony 
Orchestra  for  its  sen  ice,  its  high  level 
of  performance,  and  the  beautiful 
music  that  it  provides  to  my  commu- 
nity. 


HONORS  FOR  TOLEDO 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

(Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  very  proud  to  announce  that 
today,  as  a  part  of  National  Orchestra 
Week,  the  Toledo  Symphony  Orches- 
tra is  being  honored  by  the  American 
Society  of  ComiXMers  and  Publishers 
for  its  "overall  adventuresome  pro- 
graming of  contemporary  music 
during  1981-82." 

At  the  same  time  that  the  Toledo 
Symphony  performed  the  familiar 
works  of  Beethoven  and  Mozart,  it  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  audiences  to  hear 
the  exciting  innovations  of  the  new. 
young  American  composers  such  as 
John  Corigliano,  Edgar  Varese.  Wil- 
liam Balcom,  and  Ohio's  own  Donald 
Erb. 

My  wife  and  I  fur  many  years  occu- 
pied front-row  seats  at  the  concerts  of 


ISLANDS  IN  THE  STORM:  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  to  my  colleagues  an  out- 
standing five-part  series  entitled  "Is- 
lands in  the  Storm:  Our  National 
Parks"  appearing  this  week  in  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor.  Written  by 
Robert  Cahn,  an  initial  member  of  the 
Council  on  Environmental  Quality, 
this  series  details  the  precarious  posi- 
tion now  held  by  noany  of  our  national 
park  system  units. 

Pressured  by  the  imrelenting  waves 
of  visitors  and  the  irrepressible  ad- 
vance of  himian  activity,  our  premier 
national  parks— for  example,  Yellow- 
stone and  the  Grand  Canyon— are 
struggling  in  their  efforts  to  remain 
outstanding  examples  of  our  Nation's 
original  natural  beauty. 

Through  the  Cahn  series,  you  will 
also  leam  of  the  almost  insurmount- 
able obstacles  facing  those  who  at- 
tempt to  preserve  the  delicate  arti- 
facts at  the  ancient  ruins  at  Chaco 
Canyon.  N.  Mex.  Despite  its  breadth, 
the  Monitor  series  can  only  skim  the 
surface  in  its  discussion  of  the  innu- 
merable forces  threatening  the  integ- 
rity of  our  national  parks,  seashores. 
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monuments,  battlefields,  and  historic 
parks. 

Despite  the  critical  nature  of  the 
problems  outlined  in  the  Monitor 
series  and  at  recent  House  Public 
Lands  and  National  Parks  Subcommit- 
tee hearings  on  this  issue,  hope  does 
exist  for  a  reversal  of  these  frighten- 
ing trends.  The  resolution  HJi.  5976, 
the  "State  of  the  Parks"  bill  intro- 
duced by  this  Member,  provides  what  I 
believe  is  a  realistic,  yet  effective,  ap- 
proach to  solving  the  natural  resource 
management  problems  confronting 
our  parks  today.  You  will  soon  receive 
another  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  which 
asks  you  to  join  the  bipartisan  group 
of  Members  which  has  already  ex- 
pressed its  support  for  this  measure.  I 
earnestly  solicit  your  cosponsorship 
and  support  of  this  bill. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  HON. 
ALEXANDER  PIRNIE,  FORMER 
MEMBER  OF  CONGRESS 

(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  personal 
sorrow  that  I  report  the  death  of  my 
friend  and  our  former  colleague,  Alex- 
ander Pimle  of  Utica,  N.Y.  Congress- 
man Pimie  passed  away  last  Saturday 
after  a  heart  attack.  He  was  buried 
yesterday  in  a  private,  family-only 
ceremony. 

As  my  predecessor  in  Congress,  Al 
Pimie  served  seven  terms  from  1958  to 
1972.  During  his  tenure,  he  rose  to 
become  a  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
served  as  chairman  of  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

Following  his  service  in  Congress,  he 
became  president  and  later  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Duofold  Co.  in 
Montauk,  N.Y.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Mildred,  and  sons,  Bruce  and 
Douglas. 

I  have  requested  time  for  a  special 
order  on  next  Wednesday,  June  23,  for 
a  memorial  to  our  departed  colleague. 
I  urge  all  Members  who  knew  and 
served  with  him  to  Join  me  at  that 
time  in  tribute  to  this  fine  gentleman 
and  his  distinguished  career. 


Alreadf  more  than  16,000  people 
have  be^  killed  in  Beirut,  and  they 
have  beeti  brought  to  their  death  by 
arms  supplied  by  the  United  States 
under  very  severe  limitations.  The  use 
of  these  krms  has  been  in  violation  of  , 
law.  but!  we  do  not  even  complain 
about  tt&t.  And  loss  of  life  is  only 
part.  Y^terday  over  1,100  amputa- 
tions weite  performed  in  Just  one  hos- 
pital in  Beirut. 

What  has  happened  to  our  sense  of 
moral  outrage  in  this  Nation?  Have  we 
lost  the  Capacity  to  express  moral  out- 
rage? Is]  it  because  most  of  these 
people  are  not  Christians  or  not 
Jewish:  oiey  are  not  of  our  faith?  Is 
that  the'  reason?  Do  we  not  regard 
them  as  children  of  God.  as  people 
worthy  of  our  anguish? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  happening  to 
our  character  in  this  coimtry? 

MAJORITY  LEADER'S 
COMMENTS  INTERESTING 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs. 

Mr.  Wi  lLKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  imagine 
the  leadi  r  of  the  political  party  that 
gave  thij  Nation  21Mi-percent  interest 
rates  con  ling  to  the  well  of  this  House 
to  compiiin  about  what  the  Republi- 
can Party  is  doing  to  bring  down  those 
disastroiK  rates. 

A  16V^-percent  interest  rate  is  bad, 
but  it  is  certainly  better  than  the  21%- 
percent  Interest  rate  that  he  and  his 
party  ga^e  this  Nation. 

We  hme  had  a  lot  of  hiunor  this 
momingj  and  it  got  its  deserving 
laughs,  tajut  there  were  no  laughs  when 
the  majoirity  leader  tried  to  blame  the 
Republictuis  for  high  interest  rates. 
There  soould  have  been.  His  policies 
and  those  of  his  party  have  caused  the 
pain  and!  suffering  of  the  present,  and 
to  suggest  differently  is  laughable. 

Mr.  S  }eaker,  for  the  Democratic 
leadersh  p  to  complain  about  the  high 
interest  "ate  situation  in  this  country 
and  place  the  blame  on  someone  else 
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THE  HUMAN  TRAGEDY  IN 
LEBANON 

(Mr.  FINDLEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcs.) 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
folding human  tragedy  in  Beirut  goes 
almost  unnoticed  in  this  country. 
Where  are  the  words  of  anguish  and 
sorrow  from  Members  of  this  body? 
Where  are  the  voices  of  the  adminis- 
tration, from  the  State  Department, 
from  the  White  House?  Where  are  the 
clergy  of  this  Nation? 


has  got 
no  basis 


o  be  humor.  It  certainly  has 
nfact. 


D  1045 


Sunday, 


brate  the  h^pitium,  from  the  latin 
meaning  "house  for  guests."  What  a 
proud  and  iitiportant  development  in 
world  history. 

As  we  dedicated  this  newest  expan- 
sion of  our  great  community  hospital, 
we  praised  fits  marvelous  design  and 
acknowledged  that  it  was  masterfully 
constructed,  yet  we  must  go  beyond 
bricks  and  mortar  and  understand 
what  a  hospital  is. 

A  hospital  never  closes  its  doors; 
night  and  day  the  members  of  the  hos- 
pital staff  w6rk  as  a  well-drilled  team 
to  provide  fcr  the  comfort  and  health 
of  patients. 

In  the  operating  rooms,  skilled  sur- 
geons perform  lifesaving  operations. 
In  the  nursery,  newborn  babies  receive 
the  tender  oare  they  need  to  launch 
them  on  healthy  liv^s. 

In  the  hospital  corridors,  well- 
trained  and  .  disciplined  nurses  move 
quickly  and  auietly  from  room  to  room 
bringing  care  and  comfort  to  the  pa- 
tients. I 

In  the  laboratories,  expert  techni- 
cians prepare  the  medicines  and  make 
the  tests  needed  in  the  battle  against 
disease.         1 

In  the  hospital  kitchen,  cooks  and 
dietitians  prepare  the  nourishing 
meals  that  ijelp  a  patient's  stay  to  be 
as  pleasant  as  possible  while  helping 
him  to  a  speedy  recovery. 

So  to  all  vho  serve  on  the  staff  of 
Yale-New  Hjaven  Hospital,  I  express 
the  deep  and  heartfelt  appreciation  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  people  from 
south  central  Connecticut  and  all  over 
the  country!  for  their  dedication  and 
service. 

We  dedicate  this  magnificent,  new 
building,  mindful  of  the  knowledge 
that  it  is  tne  staff  working  in  new 
space  and  with  new  technology  who 
make  the  h^pital  work  for  those  in 
need. 


DEDICATION   OP  EXPANSION   OF 

YALE  NEW     HAVEN     HOSPITAL, 

NEW  pAVEN,  CONN. 

(Mr.  |3eNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mi  lute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remi  rks.) 

Mr.    EJeNARDIS.    Mr.    Speaker,    on 


ANNUAL  REPORT  OF  ST,  LAW- 
RENCE SEAWAY  DEVELOP- 
MENT CORPORATION— MES- 
SAGE FliOM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  pJITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MiNisH).  L^id  before  the  House  the 
following  message  from  the  President; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlos  and  Transportation: 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  tpday,  Thursday,  June  17. 
1982.) 


June  13,  1982,  I  participated 


in  a  cer»mony  dedicating  a  major  ex- 
pansion to  the  famous  Yale-New 
Haven  Hospital  in  New  Haven.  Conn. 

From  the  oldest  hospital  still  in  ex- 
istence4the  Hotel  Dieu  in  Paris, 
foundedl  in  the  600's— to  the  modem 
Yale-Neiv    Haven   Hospital,   we   cele- 


PROVIDINO  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION dp  H.R.  5897.  REFUGEE 
ASSISTANCE  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1982  I 

Mr.  PEPRER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
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up  House  Resolution  499  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  499 
Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Conwnittee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5879)  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  extend  for  three  years  the 
authorization  for  appropriations  for  refugee 
assistance,  to  make  certain  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  the  program,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  the  first  reading  of  the  bill 
shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  flve-mlnute  rule.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for 
amendment,  the  Committee  shall  rise  and 
report  the  biU  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
any  Member  may  demand  a  separate  vote  in 
the  House  on  any  amendment  adopted  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the  biU  or 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute.  The  previous  question  shall 
be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage  with- 
out intervening  motion  except  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  pur- 
poses of  debate  only,  I  jrteld  the  cus- 
tomary 30  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen)  pend- 
ing which  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  499 
is  a  straight  open  rule  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  5879.  the 
Refugee  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1982.  The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of 
general  debate.  It  also  provides  for  the 
consideration  of  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute as  an  original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment.  At  the  conclusion  of  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  one  motion  to  re- 
commit with  or  without  instructions 
would  be  in  order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  primary  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  extend  for  1  year,  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  funding  authority 
under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  for  do- 
mestic refugee  resettlement  programs: 
$100  million  is  authorized  for  refugee 
social  services,  $14  million  for  health 
screening  and  initial  treatment  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  do- 
mestic refugee  resettlement  assistance. 
The  funds  are  used  to  reimburse  the 
State  and  local  governments  for  cash 
and  medical  costs  incurred  on  behalf 
of  refugees  and  to  finance  refugee  re- 


settlement  programs   in   the   various 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  administration  had 
requested  a  3-year  extension  of  the 
authority  imder  this  act,  but  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  decided  that 
various  issues  relating  to  refugees 
need  closer  scrutiny.  The  committee 
has  stated  its  intention  to  conduct 
oversight  hearings  during^  the  coming 
year  on  the  process  of  admitting  refu- 
gees, the  role  of  voluntary  agencies  in 
resettling  refugees,  the  question  of 
"who  is  a  refugee"  and  the  inequitable 
treatment  and  incarceration  of  Hai- 
tian, and  Salvadoran  refugees.  It  is 
particularly  distressing  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  hundreds  of  refugees 
remain  incarcerated  in  concentration- 
camp-type  facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  deals  with  an 
urgent  and  serious  problem  facing  our 
communities.  After  many  months  in 
this  country,  some  70  percent  of  the 
refugee  population  is  receiving  some 
sort  of  cash  or  other  welfare  assist- 
ance. I  am  acutely  aware  of  the  severe 
dislocations  and  disruptions  in  the 
local  commimities  especially  with 
regard  to  refugees  in  south  Florida 
and  southern  California. 

The  bill  requires  closer  coordination 
and  consultation  between  the  State 
and  local  welfare  agencies,  the  volun- 
teer organizations  and  the  Federal 
Government  on  refugee  resettlement 
decisions.  When  refugees  arrive  in  this 
country.  SUte  and  local  health  agen- 
cies are  often  forced  to  absorb  the 
entire  costs  of  treating  medical  prob- 
lems. This  bill  authorizes  reimburse- 
ment to  States  for  100  percent  of  the 
cash  and  medical  assistance  provided 
to  any  refugee  during  the  individual's 
first  36  months  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  an  essential  hu- 
manitarian program  but  the  impact  on 
the  States  and  local  communities  can 
be  devastating  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  be  willing  to  meet  its  fi- 
nancial obligations  to  assist  the  States 
in  caring  for  the  refugees.  The  deci- 
sion to  admit  refugees  is  a  Federal  de- 
cision and  a  Federal  responsibility. 
This  bill  will  significantly  aid  in  reliev- 
ing the  burden  on  the  States  and  the 
local  communities  and  providing 
better  assistance  to  refugees.  I  urge 
adoption  of  House  Resolution  499  so 
that  we  may  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  important  legislation, 
H.R.  5879  the  Refugee  Assistance 
Amendment  of  1982. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  certainly  is  famil- 
iar with  this  act,  serving  in  a  district 
where  he  has  literally  thousands  of 
refugees. 

But  I  think  all  of  the  people  of  this 
country  are  concerned  about  the 
Carter  administration's  opening  up 
the  door  for  refugees  to  come  into  this 
country  and  creating  a  burden  on  the 


taxpayers  of  this  country.  But  once 
they  are  here  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  be  of  help. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  controversy  in- 
volved with  certain  provisions  of  this 
bill  which  will  be  brought  up  in  the 
debate  when  the  bill  is  considered  on 
the  floor. 

I  know  there  were  dissenting  opin- 
ions in  the  report.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  the  rule. 
I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the  rule 
itself. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  if 
the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr. 
QniLLEN)  has  no  further  requests  for 
time,  I  move  the  previous  question  on 
the  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  388.  nays 
3,  not  voting  41,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1541 
YEAS— 388 


Addabbo 

Burgener 

Dougherty 

Akaka 

Burton.  Phillip 

Downey 

AlbosU 

Butler 

Dreier 

Alexander 

Byron 

Duncan 

Anderson 

Campbell 

Dunn 

Andrews 

Carman 

Dwyer 

Annunzio 

Chappell 

Dymally 

Anthony 

Chappie 

Dyson 

Applegate 

Cheney 

Early 

Archer 

Clausen 

Rckart 

Aspin 

Clinger 

Edgar 

Atkinson 

CoaU 

Edwards  (AL) 

Badham 

Coelho 

Edwards  (CA) 

Bafalls 

Coleman 

Emerson 

Bailey  (MO) 

Collins  (ID 

Emery 

BaUey  (PA) 

Conable 

English 

Barnard 

Conte 

Erdahl 

Barnes 

Cor(»ran 

Evans  (DE) 

Bedell 

Coughlin 

Evans  (OA) 

Beilenson 

Coyne.  William 

Evans  (IA> 

Benedict 

Craig 

Pary 

Benjamin 

Crane.  Daniel 

Fascell 

Bennett 

Crane.  Philip 

Fazio 

Bereuter 

Crockett 

Penwick 

Bethune 

D'Amours 

Ferraro 

Bevill 

Daniel,  Dan 

Fiedler 

Bingham 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Fields 

Bliley 

Dannemeyer 

Findley 

Boggs 

Daschle 

Pish 

Boland 

Daub 

Fithian 

Boner 

Davis 

Flippo 

Bonier 

de  la  Garza 

Florio 

Bonker 

Deckard 

Foglietta 

Bouquard 

Dellums 

Foley 

Bowen 

DeNardis 

Ford  (Mil 

Breaux 

Derrick 

Ford  'TN) 

Brinkley 

Derwinskj 

Forsythe 

Brodhead 

Dicks 

Fountain 

Brooks 

Dixon 

Fowler 

Brown  (CA) 

Donnelly 

Prank 

Brown  (CO) 

Dorgan 

Frenzel 

Broyhill 

Doman 

Frost 
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Fuqua 

OarcU 

Oaydos 

Oejdenion 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

GUnuui 

aingrlch 

OUckman 

Oonsala 

Ooodllnx 

Gore 

Gradlson 

Ormmm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grliham 

Guarinl 

Gunderaon 

Hagedom 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hanaendrr) 

Harfcin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

HawUns 

HecUer 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

Hillis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  <TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarslno 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 
Long(MD) 
Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Markey 


CONGRESS! 


Conyers 


AuCoin 
Beard 


Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Mateui 

Mattox 

Masoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

MeCollum 

MeCariy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McE^en 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Mmer  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

Minish 

MitcheU  (MD) 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

QuiUen 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

RoberU  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

NAYS— 3 
Dickinson 


Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santlnl 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Tnuder 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN> 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whltten 

WilUams  (MT) 

WiUlams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Toung (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferettI 


Dingell 


NOT  VOTING— 41 


Blaggi 
Blanchard 


BoUing 
Broomfield 


Brown  (OH) 
Burton,  Jonn 
Carney 
Chlsholm 
Clay 

Collins  (TX) 
Courter 
Coyne,  James 
Dowdy 

Edwards  (OK: 
Erlenbom 
Ertel 


result 


So  the 

The 
nounced  ai 

A  motioi 
the  table. 
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Evans  (IN) 

Ginn 

Ooldwater 

HaU  (OH) 

Hansen  (ID) 

Holland 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 

Lott 

Luken 

Madigan 


Marks 

Mavroules 

Moffett 

Richmond 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Smith  (PA) 

Stratton 

Watklns 

ZablocU 


D  1100 

r^lution  was  agreed  to. 
of   the    vote    was 
above  recorded, 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on 


an- 


D  1115 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSroER- 
ATION  ,  OP  H.R.  4326.  SMALL 
BUSINBBS  INNOVATION  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT  OP  1981 

Mr.  MoliCLET.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  jthe  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  501  and  ask 
for  its  Immediate  consideration. 

The  Cleric  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: I 

H.  Res.  501 

Resolved,  that  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  if  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whqle  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  t^e  (x>nsideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
4326)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  innovative 
firms  in  federally  funded  resetutih  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  utilize  Federal  research 
and  development  as  a  base  for  technological 
innovation  to  meet  agency  needs  and  to  con- 
tribute to  tfie  growth  and  strength  of  the 
Nation's  economy,  and  the  first  reading  of 
the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  gener- 
al debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  cotitinue  not  to  exceed  four  hours, 
one  hour  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairman  and  ranking  minori- 
ty member  4f  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness, and  thirty  minutes  each  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  each  of  the 
Committeea  on  Armed  Services,  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  on  Foreign  Affairs,  on  Sci- 
ence and  Ttclinology,  on  Veterans'  Affairs, 
and  thirty  minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  tay  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  the  bill  shall  be 
read  for  antendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.  In  lifu  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a!  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  K>n  Small  Business  now  printed 
in  the  bill,  ft  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an 
amendmeno  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
consisting  df  the  text  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6587) 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  puri>ose  of  amend- 
ment under*  the  five-minute  rule,  said  substi- 
tute stiall  b^  considered  as  having  been  read 
for  amendiient,  and  all  points  of  order 
against  said  substitute  for  failure  to  comply 
with  the  prtvlsions  of  clause  5,  rule  XXI  are 
hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration pt  the  bill  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  ishall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  ladopted.  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  In  the  Committee  of 


in  the  nature  of 
as  original  text 
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the  Whole  to  tti  e  bill  or  to  the  amendment 


a  substitute  made  in  order 
by  this  resolution.  The  pre- 
vious question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  ^without  intervening  motion 
except  one  mouon  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instruciions.  After  the  passage  of 
'B.:R.  4326,  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  bill  (S.  881),  and  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  pr(ivision8  contained  in  H.R. 
4326  as  passed  br  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Moakley)  is  r^ognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  MOAKI|EY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  customary  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quillen), 
pending  whicp  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  f;onsume. 

Mr.  Speakerj  the  resolution  makes  in 
order  the  consideration  of  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act 
(H.R.  4326).  I«  is  an  open  rule,  provid- 
ing a  total  of  4  hours  of  general 
debate. 

The  Committee  on  Small  Business 
will  have  1  Hour  and  one-half  hour 
each  will  be  [allocated  to  the  other 
committees  wnich  have  reported  on 
the  bill,  the  {  Committee  on  Armed 
Services,  the  l  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  Committee  on 
Poreign  Af faii^.  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology,  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  and  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. All  tiihe  is  divided  in  the  cus- 
tomary mannt  r. 

The  rule  provides  for  the  consider- 
ation of  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitutd^authorized  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Sm^ll  Business,  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  bill  H.R.  6587,  to  be 
considered  as  original  text  in  lieu  of 
the  substituteireported  by  the  commit- 
tee. It  provides  a  purely  technical 
waiver  of  points  of  order  against  the 
amendment  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  provision^  of  clause  5  of  rule  XXI. 
The  clause  prohibits  appropriations  in 
any  bill  reported  from  authorizing 
conrunittees.  The  substitute  contains 
no  appropriations,  as  such,  but  it  ge- 
nerically  aUodates  a  portion  of  certain 
agency  funds  Vi^ich  may  include  funds 
the  budget  authority  for  which  is  pro- 
vided by  appropriations  already  made. 

The  rule  cmitains  provisions  which 
the  committee  customarily  authorizes 
when  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  \s  considered.  They  are 
technical  and]  simply  insure  that  the 
minority  will!  have  the  same  rights 
that  would  extist  in  the  case  of  a  clean 
bill.  These  provisions  include  the  re- 
quirement that  the  substitute  be  con- 
sidered as  orii  inal  text  for  purposes  of 
amendment:  t  hat  a  separate  vote  may 
be  demanded  in  tne  House  on  amend- 
ments; and  tl  at  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit may  conti  ,in  instructions. 
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The  rule  also  contains  a  provision 
which  authorizes  the  customary  mo- 
tions needed  to  take  the  bill  to  confer- 
ence with  the  companion  measure  pre- 
viously received  from  the  other  body 
(S.  881). 

The  various  committees  had  request- 
ed an  open  rule  although,  admittedly, 
there  was  not  a  uniformity  of  opinion 
on  whether  a  rule  should  be  granted 
at  all.  This  rule  would  place  the  major 
alternatives,  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Technology, 
before  the  House  and  allow  each  of 
the  other  committees  to  offer  their 
amendments,  which  generally  provide 
exemptions  for  agencies  within  their 
respective  jurisdictions. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  the  sub- 
stitute meets  the  concerns  voiced  by 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  Permanent  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  during  their  consider- 
ation of  the  original  substitute.  The 
concerns  of  each  of  the  other  commit- 
tees can  be  addressed  by  amendment 
under  the  open  rule. 

The   substitute   amends   the   Small 
Business  Act  to  direct  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  to:  Ph^t. 
maintain  an  information  program  to 
provide  small  businesses  an  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  Pederal  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  (SBIR)  pro- 
grams: second,  coordinate  a  schedule 
for  release  of  agency  SBIR  solicita- 
tions  and  prepare  a  master  release 
schedule:   third,   monitor   SBIR   pro- 
grams within   Pederal   agencies:   and 
fourth,  report  annually  to  the  congres- 
sional Small  Business  Committees  on 
the  SBIR  programs.  Agencies  within 
the  Intelligence  Community  would  be 
excluded  from  the  requirements  of  the 
bill.  The  substitute  requires  each  Ped- 
eral agency  with  a  research  and  devel- 
opment budget  in  excess  of  $100  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982  or  any  subse- 
quent fiscal  year  to  spend  a  specified 
percentage  of  its  budget  in  connection 
with  an  SBIR  program.   It  requh-es 
each  Pederal  agency  with  a  research 
and  development  budget  in  excess  of 
$20  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  or  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  to  establish  spe- 
cific goals  for  funding  research  and  de- 
velopment agreements  with  small  busi- 
nesses.  The   substitute   directs   each 
Pederal  agency  with  an  SBIR  program 
to   report   annually   to   the   SBA   on 
awards  over  $10,000. 

The  rule  is  not  unusually  complex, 
given  the  number  of  committees  in- 
volved in  the  reporting  of  this  meas- 
ure, but  it  provides  a  fair  and  orderly 
procedure  by  which  the  House  can 
handle  this  important  legislation  and  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 


I  just  had  a  question  about  a  provi- 
sion of  the  rule  which  waives  the  pro- 
visions with  regard  to  clause  5,  rule 
XXI  in  this  bUl. 

The  gentleman  is  well  aware  that 
provision  of  the  House  rules  says  that 
you  cannot  have  different  committees 
other  than  appropriations  appropriat- 
ing. 

I  understand  and  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man would  establish  this  for  the 
record,  that  the  waiver  relates  to  a  sec- 
tion in  the  bill  that  provides  for  the 
set-asides  for  the  small  businesses  to 
take  out  of  the  particular  budgets  of 
the  agencies  involved. 
Mr.  MOAKELY.  The  gentleman  is 

correct.        

Mr.  WALKER.  And  I  also  under- 
stand that  this  relates  primarily  to  or 
relates  wholly  to  appropriations  now 
in  the  pipeline  and  does  not  appropri- 
ate any  additional  money  in  the  bill:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
also  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  So  that  we  are  not  in 
the  position  whereby  waiving  clause  5, 
rule  XXI  that  we  are  allowing  addi- 
tional appropriations  to  take  place  in 
this  legislation:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  The  gentleman  is 
correct. 

The  waiver  is  entirely  technical.  Sec- 
tion 4  of  the  substitute  inserts  a  new 
section  9(f)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
which  allocates  certain  percentages  of 
agency  budgets  to  SBIR  programs. 
This  is  a  generic  provision,  applicable 
to  all  Pederal  agencies.  Undoubtedly, 
there  are  agencies  whose  funds  remain 
available,  from  one  fiscal  year  to  an- 
other, until  expended.  To  the  extent 
that  a  portion  of  the  funds  used  in 
some  future  year  may  derive  their 
budget  authority  from  a  prior  year  ap- 
propriation, this  section  would  consti- 
tute a  reappropriation.  But  this  is  a 
technical  matter,  common  to  many 
bills  maldng  changes  in  Pederal  pro- 
grams, and  in  no  manner  limits  the 
control  of  the  program  under  the 
budget  process. 

The  amendment  could  be  offered  in 
another  form  that  would  cure  the 
point  of  order.  But  it  would  make  little 
difference  in  the  program  except  to 
impose  costly  new  bookkeeping  proce- 
dures on  agencies  and  on  the  appro- 
priations committees  to  segregate 
funds  based  on  years  from  which  their 
budget  authority  derives. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  has  ably  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  resolution.  Mr. 
Speaker,  there  will  be  quite  a  contro- 
versy involving  this  bill  when  it  is  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  House.  I 
originally  was  cosponsor  of  the  meas- 
ure, thinking  that  indeed  it  did  help 
the   small   business   community.   Al- 


though based  on  what  Dr.  John 
Cooper,  president  of  the  Association  of 
American  Medical  Colleges  says  in  a 
letter  to  each  Representative.  I  have 
changed  my  mind.  I  think  it  is  so  Im- 
portant that  we  continue  the  research 
and  development  through  the  chan- 
nels now  existing,  that  we  should  In 
the  end  when  this  bill  is  debated  on 
the  floor  of  the  House,  either  amend  it 
or  defeat  it  in  its  entirety.  Let  me  read 
part  of  the  letter.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
text  of  Dr.  Cooper's  letter  will  be  in- 
serted with  my  remarlcs  together  with 
a  list  of  76  outstanding  organizations 
which  oppose  this  legislation,  unless  it 
is  amended.  Let  me  read  a  paragraph: 

Dear  Refresemtative:  H.R.  4326,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982,  mandates  that  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  research  and  devel- 
opment activities  of  the  major  federal  sci- 
ence agencies  be  set  aside  for  the  support  of 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research  pro- 
grams. 

That  is  the  original  bill. 
There  has  been  a  compromise: 

This  association,  the  national  voice  of  this 
country's  academic  medical  centers  urges 
you  to  oppose  this  bill  and  the  proposed 
"compromise"  to  be  offered  as  a  substitute 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee.  The  As- 
sociation believes  that  fostering  and  exploit- 
ing the  capability  of  small  business  to  pro- 
vide Innovative  products  is  a  laudable  goal. 
However,  the  mechanism  proposed— set- 
asides  derived  from  levies  on  the  research 
and  development  appropriations  of  the 
major  Pederal  science  agencies  is  unwise 
public  policy,  an  impediment  to  scientific 
progress  and,  in  the  area  of  major  concern 
to  the  AAMC.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  Insert  the  letter 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  good  points  are 
made  by  Dr.  Cooper,  who  is  president 
of  the  Association  of  American  Medi- 
cal Colleges.  I  would  like  the  Members 
to  heed  and  read  the  letter  from  Dr. 
Cooper  which  they  will  find  on  their 
desk  and  vote  against  the  measure 
when  it  is  debated  on  the  floor  of  the 
House: 

Association  of  Americam 

Medical  Colleges. 

Dear  Representative:  H.R.  4326,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982.  mandates  that  3  percent  of  the 
total  appropriations  for  research  and  devel- 
opment (R.  &  D.)  activities  of  the  major 
Federal  science  agencies  be  set  aside  for  the 
support  of  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search (SBIR)  programs.  This  Association, 
the  national  voice  of  this  country's  a(»dem- 
ic  medical  centers,  urges  you  to  oppose  this 
bill  and  the  proposed  "compromise"  to  be 
offered  as  a  substitute  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  The  Association  believes 
that  fostering  and  exploiting  the  capability 
of  small  business  to  provide  Innovative  prod- 
ucts is  a  laudable  goal:  however,  the  mectia- 
nism  proposed— set-asides  derived  from 
levies  on  the  research  and  development  ap- 
propriations of  the  major  Federal  science 
agencies  is  unwise  public  policy,  an  impedi- 
ment to  scientific  progress  and,  in  the  area 
of  major  concern  to  the  AAMC.  deleterious 
to  the  future  health  and  well-being  of  the 
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American  people.  The  basis  for  the  Associa- 
tion's opposition  is  as  follows: 

Set-asides  create  yet  another  type  of  enti- 
tlement. 

The  amount  of  the  set-aside  is  completely 
arbitrary. 

The  set-aside  would  eventually  divert 
most  of  a  fixed  percentage  of  funds,  total- 
ling about  $1.4  billion  per  year  (or  $380  mil- 
lion under  the  .supposed  compromise),  ap- 
propriated for  R.  &  D.  to  a  new  function- 
tooling  up  for  the  manufacture  of  innova- 
tive products.  Further,  the  purported  "pro- 
tection" for  basic  research  in  the  Small 
Business  Committee  substitute  is  an  illu- 
sion. 

Set-asides  to  enable  small  businesses  to 
tool  up  for  marlceting  innovative  products 
are  not  generally  needed. 

Small  businesses  in  the  area  of  health  are 
thriving  and  profitable,  as  the  Congression- 
al Office  of  Technology  Assessment  (OTA) 
has  testified. 

Small  high  technology  electronic  business- 
es strenuously  oppose  set-asides  in  principle 
as  well  as  in  practice. 

Venture  capital  availability  increased  re- 
markably after  the  1978  reduction  in  the 
capital  gains  tax  rate. 

In  the  current  economic  climate,  the  set- 
aside  would  provide  "free"  money  to  firms 
perfectly  capable  of  raising  funds  in  finan- 
cial markets  and/or  would  serve  as  a  device 
of  last  resort  for  "losers." 

In  unusual  cases,  where  market  imperfec- 
tions Justify  government  assistance,  the  ap- 
propriate mechanisms  for  intervention  are 
tax  incentives,  loan  guarantees,  interest  sub- 
sidies and  even  direct  loans.  Objection  to 
use  of  these  mechanisms  because  they 
divert  credit  to  public  sector  activities,  not 
to  economic  development,  is  patently  invalid 
in  this  instance. 

Set-asides  for  small  business  to  conduct 
research,  not  product  development,  are  nei- 
ther necessary  nor  desirable. 

Since  the  Public  Health  Service,  including 
the  National  Institutes  of  Health  (NIH). 
opened  grant  eligibility  to  for-profits,  virtu- 
ally all  Federal  agencies  now  accept  unsolic- 
ited proposals  from  commercial  firms. 

Now  that  small  businesses  are  free  to  com- 
pete toe  to  toe  with  university  scientists  for 
NIH  grants,  they  can  capture  as  much  sup- 
port as  the  quality  of  their  proposals  justi- 
fies under  a  single  standard  of  merit  for 
awarding  Federal  research  funds.  A  set- 
aside  would  create  a  double  standard,  an  un- 
tenable public  policy. 

A  major  barrier  to  the  participation  of 
business  firms,  small  or  large,  in  Federal  R. 
&  D.  programs  is  patent  rights.  From  fiscal 
yean  1977-80,  profit  makers  filed  less  than 
0.25  percent  of  all  applications  received  by 
the  Life  Sciences  programs  of  the  National 
Science  Foundation  (NSF),  a  phenomenon 
presumably  due,  at  least  In  part,  to  patent 
disincentives,  since  no  eligibility  barrier  ex- 
isted. The  patent  impediment  was  eliminat- 
ed for  small  business  by  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  96-517. 

The  charge  that  Federal  science  agencies 
discriminate  against  small  business  cannot 
be  sustained. 

Small  Business  actually  receive  a  share  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  funds  larger  than  their 
share  of  the  national  pool  of  scientific  and 
technical  manpower. 

Applications  from  the  for-profit  sector  to 
the  Life  Sciences  Programs  of  the  NSF  over 
the  period  fiscal  years  1977-81  experienced 
a  success  rate  not  significantly  different 
from  those  from  the  academic  sector. 

The  distribution  of  bioscience  Ph.D.'s 
among  various  sectors  of  the  R.  &  D.  per- 


former iiistltutions  suggests  that  far  less 
than  260d  to  3500  small  business  firms  pos- 
sess any  ^^nificant  depth  of  health  R.  &  D. 
expertise. 

In  conclusion,  the  Association's  position 
on  H.R.  1326  is  one  of  strong  opposition. 
Should  the  Congress  choose,  however,  to 
move  forfrard  with  this  legislation.  AAMC 
strongly  ^rges  that  those  Federal  agencies 
involved  In  medical  research— the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  (NIH).  the  Alcohol. 
Drug  AbUEe  and  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tion (ADAMHA).  and  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (VA)— be  exempted  from  the  re- 
quirements of  the  bill.  The  amendment  rec- 
ommended by  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  has  merit  in  that  it  would  give 
the  relevant  authorizing  committees  a  role 
in  any  r^rogramming  of  funds  for  SBIR 
programs.  Nonetheless,  the  proposed  SBIR 
programs  are  unnecessary  and  set-asides,  no 
matter  what  the  amount,  are  bad  public 
policy. 

Sincerely, 

I       John  A.  D.  Cooper.  M.O., 

PrtsidenL 

Members  should  be  aware  that  the 
opposition  to  this  bill  is  truly  impres- 
sive. Juflt  in  one  area  of  Federal  re- 
search, liomedical  and  behavioral  re- 
search, "K  prominent  organizations  di- 
rectly Involved  in  such  research 
oppose  this  bill.  These  76  organiza- 
tions arb  united  by  their  profound 
concern  about  the  quality  and  vigor  of 
biomediaal  and  behavioral  research 
and  they  believe  it  will  be  impaired  if 
this  bill  Is  not  rejected. 

A  list  ( if  these  organizations  follows: 

America  n  Academy  of  Dermatology. 

America  n  Academy  of  Neurology. 

America  n  Academy  of  Ophthalmology. 

America  n  Academy  of  Pediatrics. 

America  n  Association  of  Anatomists. 

America  n  Association  of  Chairmen  of  De- 
partment! of  Psychiatry. 

America  n  Celiac  Society. 

America  n  College  of  Gastroenterology. 

America  n  College  of  Physicians. 

America  n  Diabetes  Association. 

American  Fedeiation  for  Clinical  Re- 
search. 

American  Gastroenterological  Association. 

America  n  Heart  Association. 

America  n  Institute  of  Biological  Sciences. 

America  n  Liver  Foundation. 

America  n  Neurological  Society. 

America  n  Pediatrics  Society. 

America  n  Physiological  Society. 

America  n  Psychiatric  Association. 

American  Society  for  Clinical  Investiga- 
tion. 

Ameria  n  Society  for  Gastrointestinal  En- 
doscopy. 

Ameria  n  Society  for  Parenteral  and  En- 
teral Nuti  ition. 

Ameria  n  Society  for  Pharmacology  and 
Experime  ital  Therapeutics. 

American  Society  for  Biological  Chemists. 

American  Society  of  Hematology. 

Associated  Medical  Schools  of  New  York. 

Association  for  Academic  Surgery. 

Association  for  Advanced  Technology  in 
the  Biomtdical  Sciences. 

Associaiion  of  American  Cancer  Insti- 
tutes.       I 

Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges. 

Associal  ion  of  American  Universities. 

Association  of  Chairmen  of  Departments 
of  Physio  ogy. 

Association  of  Departments  of  Family 
Medicine, 


Association 
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of    Medical    School    Depart- 
ments of  Biochemistry. 

Association  of  Medical  School  Pediatrics 
Department  Chairmen. 

Association  ^i  Professors  of  Dermatology. 

Association  pf  Professors  of  Gynecology 
and  Obstetrics. 

Association  ^f  Professors  of  Medicine. 

Association  of  Program  Directors  for  In- 
ternal Medicii 

Association  |of  Teachers  of  Preventive 
Medicine. 

Association  i 

Association 
Neurology. 

Center  for 
Foundation. 

Child  Neurology  Society. 

Children's  uver  Foundation. 

Committee  to  Combat  Huntington's 
ease. 

Cooley's  Anemia  Blood  and  Research 
Foundation  for  Children,  Inc. 

Cystic  Fibrosis  Foundation. 

Dean  Thiel  Foundation. 

Delegation  for  Basic  Biomedical  Research. 

Dystophic  Epidermolysis  Bullosa  Re- 
search Association  of  America. 

Endocrine  Society. 

Federation  ftf  American  Societies  for  Ex- 
perimental Bittlogy. 

Gluten  Intolerance  Group. 

Infectious  D^eases  Society. 

International  Association  for  Enterosto- 
mal Therapy. 

Lupus  Foundation  of  America.  Inc. 

National  Aslociation  of  SUte  Universities 
and  Land-Grant  Colleges. 

National  Foundation  for  Ileitis  and  Coli- 
tis. 

National  Hemophilia  Foundation. 

National  Psoriasis  Foundation. 

National  Society  for  Medical  Research. 

North  American  Society  for  Pediatric  Gas- 
troenterology. 

Pediatric  Liyer  Research  Foundation. 

Public  &  Scientific  Affairs  Boards  of  the 
American  Society  for  Microbiology. 

Renal  Physicians  Association. 

Society  for  Gastrointestinal  Assistants. 

Society  for  Investigative  Dermatology. 

Society  for  Neuroscience. 

Society  for  pediatrics  Research. 

Society  for  Surgery  of  the  Alimentary 
Tract.  Inc. 

Society  of  Academic  Anesthesia  Chair- 
men. Inc. 

Society  of  Surgical  Chairman. 

The  Arthritis  Foundation. 

Tourette  Foundation. 

United  Ostomy  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  activities  of  the 
Rules  Committee  in  granting  this  rule. 
I  hope  that  the  body  will  adopt  the 
rule.  I  want  to  point  out  the  adminis- 
tration and  all  small  business  organi- 
zational con  munities  within  the  coim- 
try  are  for  t.  I  hope  we  can  proceed 
expeditiously.  I  know  we  can  get  this 
bill  behind  us  today. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 


3    minutes 


Mr. 
Speaker. 


to 


the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  chair- 
man of  the  i  Small  Business  Committee. 
MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
qise  in  support  of  the  rule 
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and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise 
and  extend  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there  be  any  mis- 
understanding, I  want  to  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  text  of  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee  May  18  and  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record  that  date  is  ex- 
actly the  same  as  the  text  of  H.R. 
6587,  except  for  the  correction  of  a 
GPO  printing  error. 

This  clean  bill  was  Introduced  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  House  Parliamentar- 
ian and  at  the  request  of  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Rules.  This  clean 
bill  was  introduced  solely  to  facilitate 
House  consideration  of  the  innovation 
bill  by  providing  a  text  with  page  and 
line  nuimbers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  should  be  no  op- 
position to  this  rule,  although  I  am 
sure  there  will  be.  It  is  a  good  rule  and 
it  is  an  open  rule. 

All  that  it  does  is  permit  the  House, 
after  full  and  free  debate,  to  work  its 
will  as  to  legislation  to  establish  a 
"Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Program." 

It  deserves  your  support  and  I  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  quote  an  arti- 
cle from  Nature  magazine,  one  of  the 
leading  international  publications  on 
research: 

EcoRomc  Research?— Cam  Congress  Real- 
ize Its  Adage  That  Investment  In  Basic 
Research  Will  Aid  Economic  Growth? 
The  US  Congress  is  now  wrestling  with  a 
problem  common  to  all  the  industrial  de- 
mocracies: how  to  get  the  most  economic 
benefit  out  of  the  nation's  investment  in  re- 
search and  development.  Because  the  US 
economy  is  so  decentralized.  Congress  is  at- 
tacking the  problem  with  the  only  central 
mechanism  under  its  control,  the  federal  re- 
search budget  worked  out  each  year  \x- 
tween  the  current  Administration  and  Con- 
gress. Last  E>ecember  the  US  Congress,  on  a 
sweeping  90  to  0  vote,  decided  that  one  way 
to  do  this  was  to  set  aside  one  per  cent  of 
federal  research  and  development  funds  (ex- 
cluding those  going  to  in-house  research) 
for  small  independently-owned  companies 
employing  500  people  or  less.  These  firms 
have  traditionally  brought  forth  many  more 
innovations  than  the  giant  US  corporations 
that  gobble  up  most  of  the  federal  industry 
research  and  development  budget  and  spend 
most  of  the  private  money  spent  on  indus- 
trial research  in  the  United  States. 

The  "set-aside"  is  meant  to  do  two  things: 
first  to  esUblish  a  federal  policy  that  en- 
hances the  role  of  small  businesses  in  re- 
search and  development,  second  to  generate 
more  research  results  that  can  be  turned 
into  commercial  activity  on  the  open 
market.  The  plan  is  modelled  on  a  success- 
ful programme  developed  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation  that  has  enabled  small 
firms  to  attract  private  capital.  Increase  em- 
ployment and,  in  a  few  cases,  achieve  great 
commercial  success. 

Other  countries  are  also  trying  to  address 
this  problem.  Great  Britain  has  two  small- 
ish programmes,  one  that  sets  up  "teaching 
companies",  or  long-term  collaborations  l)e- 
tween  universities  and  Industry,  and  the 
CASE  programme  that  works  at  the  student 
level,  placing  Individual  students  in  compa- 
nies In  such  a  fashion  that  their  industrial 


research  earns  them  credit  towards  their 
degree.  Although  having  some  direct  federal 
programmes  in  priority  areas.  West  Germa- 
ny relies  prlmarUy  on  tax  Incentives  to  stim- 
ulate industrial  research  and  development. 
Small  German  firms  tend  to  contract  with 
larger  ones  for  the  basic  research  they  need 
to  do  before  a  project  reaches  the  commer- 
cial state.  All  are  concerned  with  the  same 
thing:  how  to  transfer  knowledge  out  of  the 
basic  research  sector  and  In^o  the  increas- 
ingly competitive  national  and  international 
marketplace. 

However,  representatives  of  US  universi- 
ties have  objected  strongly  to  the  bill,  argu- 
ing that  while  the  objectives  are  worthy, 
the  mechanism  of  "set-asides"  will  shrink 
the  share  of  the  federal  research  budget 
that  goes  to  the  universities.  They  would 
not  care  if  Congress  was  in  a  spending  mood 
and  simply  authorized  more  funds  for  small 
research  and  development  firms.  But  every- 
one in  Washington  Is  tight-fisted  these  days. 
The  Administration  could  not  have  support- 
ed the  legislation,  as  it  does  now.  If  It  pro- 
posed to  add  more  money  to  the  budget. 
The  legislation  proposes  to  take  the  money 
from  the  existing  budget,  and  so  spokesmen 
for  the  universities  have  been  crying,  "Why 
us?",  although  the  Senate  version,  which 
the  House  will  probably  also  pass,  limits  the 
"raud"  on  basic  research  funds  to  one  per 
cent  of  the  basic  research  funds  of  any 
agency.  The  objections  from  university 
spokesmen  are  loud  and  clear.  However, 
there  have  been  fewer  objections  from  the 
contractors  and  applied  researchers  who 
now  get  the  remainder  of  the  federal  re- 
seauTh  and  development  budget,  some  of 
whose  funds  will  be  used  to  make  up  the 
biJance  of  the  new  programme. 

University  scientists  have  reason  to  be 
concerned  about  protecting  their  share  of 
the  federal  research  and  development  pie 
from  encroachments.  But  the  objections  to 
this  tiny  set-aside— which  is  likely  to  be  $300 
million  in  all.  of  which  a  small  part  would 
come  from  basic  research— have  been  stri- 
dent even  at  a  time  when  the  workers  at 
General  Motors  accepted  voluntary  wage 
and  benefit  cute  to  help  bail  out  that  ailing 
enterprise.  If  the  most  entrenched  work- 
men's tmlons  In  the  United  States  can  make 
concessions  to  remedy  the  US  economic 
troubles,  caiuiot  the  better  paid,  supposedly 
more  high-minded  scientists? 

In  objecting  to  the  legislation,  spokesmen 
for  universities  and  for  basic  research  have 
been  anxious  to  preserve  their  own  turf  at 
the  expense  of  everyone  else's.  Senator 
Warren  Rudman.  the  prime  mover  behind 
the  bill.  Is  fond  of  quoting  a  prominent  sci- 
entist at  Maasachuaette  General  Hospital 
stating  he  was  not  concerned  about  whether 
small  businesses  got  more  research  and  de- 
velopment, only  about  whether  "one"  of  his 
investigators  lost  a  grant  because  of  it. 
What  is  mlBSing  here  is  any  perspective 
from  the  scientists  that  they  are  part  of  any 
larger  effort.  Remember  the  old  idea  that 
the  United  States  should  invest  in  basic  re- 
search for  the  sake  of  economic  growth,  pro- 
ductivity and  the  creation  of  jobs? 

The  new  bills,  therefore,  put  the  US  uni- 
versity science  community  squarely  on  the 
spot.  Thirty-seven  years  ago,  Vannevar 
Bush  and  his  colleagues  persuaded  the  US 
government  to  sponsor  basic  research  In  the 
universities,  and  required  that  it  have  spe- 
cial, protected  sUtus.  ite  own  programmes 
and  agencies,  because,  as  Bush  wrote.  "Basic 
research  leads  to  new  knowledge.  It  creates 
scientific  capital.  It  creates  the  fund  from 
which  the  practical  applications  of  knowl- 
edge must  be  drawn". 


Small  firms  are  also  part  of  the  "fund" 
from  which  practical  applications  are 
drawn,  both  those  which  do  basic  research 
and  those  which  do  not.  If  the  •jiilveralty 
spokesmen  are  truly  concerned  about  na- 
tional productivity,  creating  new  Inventions, 
and  economic  health— as  they  have  said 
they  were  in  selling  their  own  budget  re- 
quests to  Congress  In  the  past— they  should 
support  any  measures  that  further  that 
goal.  At  least  they  should  offer  constructive 
alternatives.  But  they  do  the  Image  of  sci- 
ence—and the  US  economy— no  good  by  lim- 
iting their  comment  to  paranoic  fears  that 
their  particular  sector  will  t>e  hurt. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  say  the  charge  that  Federal  sci- 
ence agencies  discriminate  against 
small  business  cannot  be  sustained. 
Small  business  actually  received  a 
share  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  funds  larger 
than  their  share  of  the  national  pool 
of  scientific  and  technical  manpower. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  to  look 
closely  at  this  because,  on  the  face  of 
it,  it  appears  to  be  a  good  measure,  but 
when  you  get  into  it  in  depth  it  lacks 
credibility  and  I  would  urge  a  "no" 
vote  on  the  measure  when  it  reaches 
the  floor  of  the  House. 

D  1130 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule 
is  simply  a  procedural  question.  It 
seems  to  me  certainly  we  should  have 
the  opportunity  to  be  heard  on  the 
floor,  after  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee reported  it  unanimously  in  a 
very  bipartisan  fashion  after  the 
Senate  passed  it  unanimously  and 
after  the  administration  has  endorsed 
it  enthusiastically. 

With  specific  reference  to  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  to  the  effect  that  a  dispro- 
portionate share  of  research  and  de- 
velopment is  going  to  small  business, 
let  me  say  that  the  statistics  used,  in 
my  judgment,  are  in  gross  error. 
During  the  course  of  the  substantive 
debate  we  will  come  forth  with  data 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation 
explicitly  refuting  the  figures  used  by 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  previous  question  wia  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Spesiker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  EJvi- 
dently  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Anns  will  notify 
absent  Members. 
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The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  388,  nays 
6.  not  voting  38.  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  155] 


Addsbbo 
Aikakm 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunsio 

Anthony 

Applesate 

Archer 

Aapin 

Atkinnon 

Baf«Us 

BaUey  (MO) 

BaUey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

BedeU 

Beitenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bingham 

BlUey 

Sons 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byion 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

delaOana 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 


YEAS— 388 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

I^rson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (QA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fary 

FasceU 

Fazio 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fithian 

Flippo 

Florio 

PoglletU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Olickman 

Oonsales 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Orlsham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harktn 

Haitnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

HUer 

HilUs 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 


Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomanino 

Lantoa 


Leach 
Leath 

LeBoutUlier 
Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levltas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Lioeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 


Lundine 
Lungren 


Markey 

Marlenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (Hi) 
MarUn(NC) 
Martin  (NT) 


Mattox 

Mavroules 

MasoU 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Uifc"h*l 

Miller  (CA) 

MlUer  (OH) 

MlneU 

Mintoh 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NT) 

Moakley 

Molinari 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtba 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 


Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxley 

Panetta 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard        | 

Pursell 

RahaU  I 

Railsback        | 

Rangel 

Ratchford       i 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo  I 

Ritter  ! 

Roberts  (KS)  i 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson         | 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal        | 

Rostenkowski  I 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 


Conyers 
DingeU 


AuCoin 

Beard 

Blaggi 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (OH) 

Carney 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Collins  (TX) 

Coyne,  James 


Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Sawyer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamanaky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

Ss)ence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

NAYS-6 
Emerson 
McCloakey 


Tauzin 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Trible 

Udall 

VanderJagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WiUlaras  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Wtam 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Tates 

Tatron 

Toung  (AK) 

Toung  (FL) 

Toung  (MO) 

ZeferetU 


QuiUen 
Taylor 


NOT  VOTINO— 38 


Dowdy 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Olnn 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Hansen  (ID) 

Holland 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Kogovsek 


Luken 
Marks 

MoffeU 

Richmond 

Roybal 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schulze 

Simon 

Smith  (PA) 

Stratton 

Zablocki 


D  1145 

Mr.  RAltSBACK  and  Mr.  COELHO 
changed  their  votes  from  "nay"  to 
"yea."       T 

So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced ai  above  recorded. 

A  motios  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  T 


MESSA(&E  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  messafe  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

I        S.  Res.  409 

That  it  U  ihe  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the 
plan  submiflted  on  March  26.  1982.  by  the 
Secretary  (4  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the 
Indian  Jud^ent  Funds  Act  of  October  19. 
1973  (87  St^t.  466).  for  the  distribution  of 
Judgment  funds  to  the  Oros  Ventre  Tribe  of 
the  Fort  Belknap  Reservation  awarded  by 
the  Court  (if  Claims  in  Docltet  649-80L  be 
disapproved 


June  17,  1982 


SMALL  BUS  INESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOP]  iIENT  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  LaFALQE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  tJnion  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bfil  (H.R.  4326)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  th«  small,  innovative  firms 
in  federally  fvnded  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  utilize  Federal  re- 
search and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentlemai  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Rl  iCOROED  VOTE 

Mr.   CORCORAN.   Mr.   Speaker,   I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  wks  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  383,  noes 
5.  not  voting  4|,  as  follows: 
[llou  No.  156] 
^YES-383 


Addabbo 
Akaka 

AlbceU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethime 

BeviU 

Bingham 

BlUey 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brlnkley 

Bnxlhead 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 


C«te 

C  lelho 

C  tleman 

C  tllins  (ID 

O  tnable 

Cinte 

Circoran 

C  lughlln 

Cmrter 

C  tyne,  William 

Caig 

C  'sne.  Daniel 

C  'ane.  Philip 

C  'ockett 

D  Amours 

O  inlel.  Dan 

D  uUel.  R.  W. 

D  umemeyer 

DMctUe 

Daub 

Divis 

d(  la  Gaisa 

Deckard 

DEllums 

DiNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Olxon 

D  >nnelly 

D>rgan 

Daman 

D  lugherty 

Oiwney 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dimn 

Dwyer 

Dk'mally 

Dtrson 

Eu-ly 

E;kart 

Elgar 

E  Iwards  (AL) 

E  Awards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Enery 

E  ngllsh 

Erdahl 

E  irans  (DE) 

E  rans  (GA) 

E  ^ans  (lA) 

Piry 


FasceU 

Fulo 

Fenwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Plthian 

Flippo 

Florio 

FogUetU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Fonythe 

Fountain 

Powler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Gaydos 

Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Oramm 

Gray 

Green 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (DT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 
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Heftel 

MUler  (OH) 

Schroeder 

Hendon 

MineU 

Schumer 

Hertel 

Minish 

SelberUng 

Hightower 

MitcheU  (MD) 

Sensenbrenner 

HUer 

MitcheU  (NT) 

Shamansky 

HUlU 

Moakley 

Sharp 

HoUenbeck 

Molinari 

Shaw 

Holt 

MoUohan 

Shelby 

Hopkins 

Montgomery 

Shumway 

Horton 

Moore 

Shuster 

Howard 

Moorhead 

SUJander 

Hoyer 

Morrison 

Simon 

Hubbard 

MotU 

Skeen 

Huckaby 

Murphy 

Smith  (AL) 

Hughes 

Myers 

Smith  (lA) 

Hutto 

Napier 

Smith  (NE) 

Hyde 

Natcher 

Smith  (NJ) 

Ireland 

Neal 

Smith  (OR) 

Jacobs 

NeUigan 

Snowe 

Jeffords 

Nelson 

Snyder 

Jeffries 

Nichols 

Solaiz 

Jones  (NO 

Nowak 

Solomon 

Jones  (OK) 

O'Brien 

Spence 

Jones  (TN) 

Oakar 

St  Germain 

Kastenmeier 

Oberstar 

Stangeland 

Kazen 

Obey 

Stanton 

Kennelly 

Ottinger 

Stark 

KUdee 

Oxley 

Staton 

Kindness 

PanetU 

Stenholm 

Kramer 

Parris 

Stokes 

LaFalce 

Pashayan 

Studds 

Lagomarsino 

Patman 

Stump 

Lantos 

Patterson 

Swift 

Latta 

Paul 

Synar 

Leach 

Pease 

Tauke 

Leath 

Pepper 

Tauzin 

LeBoutUlier 

Perkins 

Taylor 

Lee 

Petri 

Thomas 

Lehman- 

Peyser 

Traxler 

Leland 

Pickle 

Trible 

Lent 

Porter 

Vander  Jagt 

Levltas 

Price 

Vento 

Lewis 

Pritchard 

Volkmer 

Livingston 

PurseU 

Walgren 

Loeffler 

QuiUen 

Walker 

Long (LA) 

RahaU 

Wampler 

Long(MD) 

RaUaback 

Washington 

Lott 

Rangel 

Watklns 

Lowery  (CA) 

Ratchford 

Lowry  (WA) 

Regula 

Weaver 

Lujan 

Reuas 

Weber  (MN) 

Lundine 

Rhodes 

Weber  (OH) 

Lungren 

Rinaldo 

Weiss 

Madigan 

Ritter 

White 

Markey 

Rotwrts  (KS> 

Whitehurst 

Marlenee 

Roberts  (SD) 

WhIUey 

Marriott 

Robinson 

Whittaker 

Martin  (IL) 

Rodino 

Whitten 

Martin  (NO 

Roe 

WUUams  (OH) 

Martin  (NT) 

Roemer 

WUaon 

MaUui 

Rogers 

Winn 

Mattox 

Rose 

Wlrth 

Mavroules 

Rosenthal 

WoU 

MazzoU 

RosUnkowskJ 

Wolpe 

McClory 

Roth 

Wortley 

McCoUum 

Roukema 

Wright 

McCurdy 

Rousselot 

Wyden 

McDade 

Roybal 

WyUe 

McDonald 

Rudd 

Tates 

McOrath 

Russo 

Tatron 

McHugh 

Sabo 

Toung  (AK) 

Mica 

Santini 

Toung  (FL) 

Michel 

Sawyer 

Toung  (MO) 

Mlkulskl 

Scheuer 

ZeferetU 

Miller  (CA) 

Schneider 

NOES-5 

Conyers 

Johnston 

Shannon 

DingeU 

McCloskey 

NOT  VOTING-44 

AuCoin 

Edwards  (OK)      Marks 

Beard 

Erlenbom 

McEwen 

Blaggi 

Ertel 

McKinney 

Blanchard 

Evans  (IN) 

Moffett 

Boland 

Oinn 

Murtha 

Boiling 

Ooldwater 

Richmond 

Broomfield 

Gregg 

Savage 

Brown  (OH) 

HaU  (OH) 

Schulze 

Carney 

Hansen  (ID) 

Skelton 

Chlsholm 

Holland 

Smith  (PA) 

Clay 

Hunter 

Stratton 

Collins  (TX) 

Jenkins 

UdaU 

c:oyne.  James 

Kemp 

WiUiams  (MT) 

Dickinson 

Kogovsek 

Zablocki 

Dowdy 

Luken 

D  1200 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  4326,  with  Mr.  BROokEAO  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
LaPalce,  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, Mr.  McDaoe,  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  following 
Members  for  15  minutes  each: 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Mr. 
McDonald; 

The  gentleman  from  Alabama,  Mr. 
Dickinson; 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan,  Mr. 
Dingell; 

The  gentleman  from  North  Caroli- 
na, Mr.  Brothill; 

The  gentleman  from  New  York,  Mr. 
Bingham: 

The  gentleman  from  California.  Mr. 
Lagomarsino; 

The  gentleman  from  Florida,  Mr. 
P^qua; 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas,  Mr. 
Wink; 

The  gentleman  from  Mississippi,  Mr. 
Montgomeby; 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Mr. 
Hammerschmidt; 

The  gentleman  from  Massachusetts. 
Mr.  Boland;  and 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Mr. 
Robinson. 

The  Chair  will  attempt  to  reach  the 
committees  engaging  in  general  debate 
in  the  order  listed,  but  will  at  the  same 
time  attempt  to  accommodate  Mem- 
bers  who   cannot   be   present   when 

cftUcd 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  liilr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  today  the  House  has 
before  it  landmark  legislation  that  has 
the  support  of  the  current  administra- 
tion, the  past  administration,  all  Fed- 
eral agencies,  90  Senators,  200  House 
Members,  and  the  small-business  and 
high-technology  communities.  This 
legislation  is  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Development  Act. 

This  bill  has  such  universal  support 
because  it  is  needed  now.  The  United 
States  faces  its  most  serious  economic 
crisis  since  the  Great  Depression.  Un- 
employment stands  at  more  than  10 
million— the  highest  level  in  over  40 
years.  Our  basic  industries  that  sus- 
tained us  for  so  long  are  collapsing 
and  have  lost  their  ability  to  compete 
and  create  new  jobs.  Productivity  has 


fallen  dramatically.  Even  the  high- 
technology  sector,  the  one  bright  spot 
in  our  economy,  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  ahead  of  the  Japanese,  our  main 
challenger. 

Most  serious  of  all,  we  are  losing  our 
ability  to  innovate.  Many  scientific, 
technological,  and  economics  experts 
warn  that  our  ingenuity  and  our  abil- 
ity to  capitalize  upon  scientific  find- 
ings and  create  new  technologies  that 
lead  to  new  products  is  faltering. 

We  cannot  afford  to  lose  our  ability 
to  innovate.  If  we  lose  that,  we  lose 
our  ability  to  increase  U.S.  productivi- 
ty; we  lose  our  ability  to  maintain  U.S. 
technological  preeminence;  we  lose  our 
ability  to  create  many  of  the  20  mil- 
lion new  jobs  essential  for  a  full  em- 
ployment recovery;  we  lose  our  ability 
to  compete  in  world  markets;  and  we 
lose  our  ability  to  prevent  permanent 
damage  to  our  economy  and  society. 

We  do  not  have  time  to  waste.  The 
Japanese  realize  that  the  only  way  to 
sustain  their  economic  miracle  is  to 
move  from  being  master  imitators  to 
being  master  innovators.  Innovation  is 
one  of  the  few  areas  where  we  still  are 
a  world  leader.  The  Japanese  Govern- 
ment has  embarked  on  a  major  pro- 
gram to  stimulate  scientific  innova- 
tion. To  accomplish  that,  it  has  set 
upon  a  policy  of  sharp  increases  in  re- 
search and  development  spending.  It  is 
also  consolidating  physically  some  of 
its  research  in  order  to  improve  effi- 
ciency. Japanese  companies,  too,  are 
increasing  their  R.  &  D.  efforts,  espe- 
cially in  such  industries  as  electronics. 
We  must  act,  and  act  now,  if  we  are 
to  preserve  our  position  as  the  world's 
leading  innovator.  The  action  we  must 
take   is   before   us   today— the   Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
This  bill  will  tap  the  innovation  and 
job  creation  abilities  of  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  small-science  and  high- 
technology  firms  in  our  nation. 

Their  record  is  impressive.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  found 
that  small-science  and  high-technolo- 
gy firms  produce  24  times  as  many 
major  innovations  per  R.  &  D.  dollar 
as  large  firms,  and  four  times  as  many 
as  medium-sized  firms.  Gellman  Asso- 
ciates reports  that  small  firms  are  2% 
times  more  innovative  per  employee 
than  large  firms  and  bring  innovations 
into  the  market  sooner.  Yet  it  finds 
that  large  firms  are  nearly  three  times 
as  likely  to  receive  assistance  from 
public  funds  for  their  innovative  ef- 
forts than  small  companies. 

Other  studies  show  that  small  busi- 
ness created  many  of  the  millions  of 
new  jobs  that  put  a  record  number  of 
people  to  work  in  the  last  decade. 
Moreover,  new  high-technology  firms 
have  an  average  annual  emplojnnent 
growth  rate  of  30  percent. 

Clearly,  small-science  and  high-tech- 
nology firms  are  the  most  cost-effec- 
tive generators  of  innovation  and  the 
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most  prolific  creators  of  new  Jobs  in 
our  economy.  These  small  companies 
are  an  essential  element  if  we  are  to 
revitalize  our  economic  and  technolog- 
ical base.  They  are  a  resource  that  we 
have  no  choice  but  tap  at  this  critical 
time. 

This  is  easier  said  than  done.  For 
there  are  many  obstacles  which  make 
it  difficult  to  fully  utilize  this  re- 
source. One  obstacle  is  capital.  Many 
small-science  and  high-technology 
firms  find  it  difficult  to  raise  the 
funds  not  only  to  get  started,  but  to 
develop  their  new  ideas  and  then  talce 
them  to  the  marl^etplace.  Venture  cap- 
ital and  tax  brealcs  simply  do  not  help 
these  firms.  Fledgling  firms  have  nei- 
ther the  management  team  nor  a  dem- 
onstrated capability  or  feasibility  that 
can  be  assessed.  Nor  do  they  have 
profits  that  can  be  written  off  on 
taxes.  All  they  have  is  an  innovative 
idea. 

The  second  obstacle  is  government. 
Federal  R.  dc  D.  agencies  have  long  ne- 
glected and  ignored  small-science  and 
high-technology  firms.  A  study  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget's 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
concluded  that  only  3.5  percent  of 
total  Federal  R.  dc  D.  fimds  go  to 
small  firms  despite  the  fact  that  they 
are  such  cost-effective  innovators.  The 
National  Science  Foundation  reports 
that  although  85  percent  of  all  U.S. 
compaiUes  conducting  R.  Sc  D.  are 
small  firms,  these  firms  receive  only  2 
percent  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  funds 
going  to  industry. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Research  and 
Planning  Institute  of  Cambridge. 
Mass.,  on  the  growth  of  innovative 
high-technology  companies  reported 
that  smaU  firms  are  unable  to  receive 
basic  research  support  from  agencies 
like  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
and  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
"In  fact,"  the  report  said,  "their  ideas 
are  not  even  given  a  fair  hearing  •  •  • 
While  most  people  were  in  favor  of 
Government  support  of  basic  research, 
there  was  resentment  that  in  those 
cases  where  a  profitmi^lng  business 
could  do  the  work  better  than  another 
institution  at  no  additional  cost,  it  still 
was  denied  the  opportunity  to  do  so." 

The  third  obstacle  is  largeness.  Prof. 
Walter  Adams,  a  distinguished  econo- 
mist and  former  president  of  Michigan 
State  University,  recently  warned  of 
the  dangers  of  industrial  giantism.  His 
comments  apply  to  universities  too. 
Let  me  quote  Professor  Adams: 

Industrial  g.antlxm,  whether  or  not  ac- 
companied by  monopoly  power  in  specific 
markets,  is  not  benign  and  therefore  cannot 
be  ignored.  At  the  very  least,  it  breeds  an  ar- 
rogance of  power  which  ultimately  causes 
those  who  wield  it  to  lose  touch  with  reali- 
ty—to their  own  detriment  and  the  detri- 
ment of  the  society  they  are  supposed  to 
serve.  It  also  tends  to  divert  entrepreneur- 
ship  from  risk-taking,  investment,  research 
and  development,  productivity  enhance- 
ment, and  market  expansion  into  efforts  to 
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manipula^  the  state  for  protectionist  ends. 
It  transfoi^  the  firm  from  an  economic  or- 
ganism seeking  to  maximize  profits  by  ex- 
celling in  the  marketplace  into  a  quasi-polit- 
ical institution  seeking  the  quiet  life  in  "or- 
derly markets"  protected  and  guaranteed  by 
the  state.  , 

The  stfength  of  America's  scientific 
and  economic  system  has  been  its 
openness;  We  need  this  openness  even 
more  todky  if  we  are  to  overcome  our 
serious  economic  problems. 

More  important,  we  need  a  mecha- 
nism to  Insure  that  the  Federal  Oov- 
errunent  fosters  that  openness  by  fully 
utilizing  ithe  unique  ability  of  small 
business^  to  generate  innovation. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  De- 
velopment Act  is  that  mechanism.  It 
mandates  that  all  Federal  agencies 
with  R.  &  D.  budgets  of  more  than 
$100  million  a  year  establish  Small 
Business  Innovation  Research  pro- 
grams to  develop  innovative  products 
and  ideas.  These  programs  would  be 
funded  by  earmarking  a  very  small 
percentage  of  each  agency's  R.  &  D. 
budget  that  goes  for  extramural  R.  & 
O.  That  'budget  totaled  $30.3  billion 
for  fiscal  1982.  The  earmarking  will 
start  with  a  mere  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent in  the  first  year,  rising  to  IVi  per- 
cent in  the  fourth  year.  The  Defense 
Department  will  have  a  5-year  phasein 
that  begms  with  one-tenth  of  1  per- 
cent>        ] 

The  program  will  have  three  phases. 
Under  phase  I,  the  most  technically 
and  economically  feasible  proposals 
would  be  awarded  grants  of  up  to 
$50,000  to  perform  feasibility  studies. 
Those  t^ojects  which  demonstrate 
their  technical  and  economic  viability 
could  the^  qualify  for  phase  II  awards 
of  up  to  ($500,000.  Conunercialization 
of  the  results  would  be  left  entirely  to 
the  private  sector  in  phase  III. 

Unlike  lother  Government  R.  &  D. 
prograni4  this  one  will  rely  on  ideas 
generated  in  the  private  sector  rather 
than  on  specific  projects  requested  by 
Govemmfent  agencies.  The  grants  will 
be  awarqed  strictly  on  a  competitive 
basis  and  will  go  only  to  ideas  of  scien- 
tific and  {technical  merit.  All  of  these 
requirements  are  spelled  out  in  the 
act. 

lation  also  would  require 
:encies  with  annual  R.  dc  D. 
»f  more  than  $20  million  to 
small  business  R.  &  D.  goals, 
would  not  be  less  than  the 
te  of  the  total  R.  &  D.  funds 
small  businesses  in  the  pre- 
war. The  bill  clearly  states 
programs  could  be  counted 
toward  m)eeting  these  goals. 

WHAT  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  IHICOVATIOIf 
DtVELOPlfZirr  ACT  WOULD  DO 

The  biU  contains  congressional  find- 
it  technical  iimovation  con- 
Job  creation,  increased  pro- 
and  economic  growth,  and 
11  business  is  a  major  source 
ion  when  compared  to  large 
universities,    and    Govem- 
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ment-owned  laboratories:  that  there  is 
a  disproportionately  minor  involve- 
ment of  smidl  business  concerns  in 
federally  funjded  research  and  develop- 
ment: and  that  it  is  in  the  national  in- 
terest to  strengthen  the  role  of  small 
business  In  innovation  and 
commercialiaition  of  innovations  de- 
rived from  Federal  R.  dc  D. 

The  bill's  {Stated  purpose  is  to  in- 
crease the  I  efficiency  of  federally 
funded  R.  di  D.  by  providing  a  long- 
needed  mechknism— the  small  business 
innovation  \  research  program— to 
enable  agency  personnel  to  tap  the  re- 
sources of  small,  innovative  firms:  to 
facilitate  th*  conversion  of  federally 
funded  research  results  into  conuner- 
cially  viable  products  and  services:  and 
to  increase  the  share  of  the  Federal  R. 
dc  D.  budge^  awarded  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

1.  CHARACT  ER  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INNOVAI  ION  RESEARCH  PROGRAM 

The  key  element  in  the  effort  to 
stimulate  th>  innovative  potential  of 
small-science  and  high-technology 
companies  is  the  small  business  inno- 
vation research  program  that  Federal 
agencies  with  large  R.  dc  D.  budgets 
would  be  required  to  establish. 

The  agencV  SBIR  programs  are  to 
be  modeled  pn  the  highly  successful 
small  business  innovation  research 
program  at!  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  The  general  approach  of 
the  NSF  program  has  already  been 
adopted  by  ithe  Department  of  De- 
fense in  its  'small  business  advanced 
technology  program.  The  program 
also  has  been  endorsed  by  Presidents 
Carter  and  Reagan.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  the  Reagan  administration  reaf- 
firmed its  support  in  writing  for  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act. 

The  applioition  of  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams to  Federal  agencies  is  straight- 
forward. Any*  agency  whose  total  R.  Si 
D.  budget  exceeds  $100  million  annual- 
ly would  be  required  to  establish  a  pro- 
gram to  assist  small  business  in  obtain- 
ing a  more  equitable  share  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  expenditures.  The  bill  would 
use  the  samq  definition  of  "research" 
and  "research  and  development"  that 
is  used  in  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  Circular  A-11.  section  44. 
This  is  the  definition  agencies  current- 
ly use  in  reporting  to  OMB. 

The  bill  would  define  Federal  agency 
in  a  way  th4t  differs  from  that  used 
for  other  Sn|all  Business  Administra- 
tion progranfts.  The  committee  feels 
that  a  separt  te  definition  is  necessary 
to  insure  tha .  the  broadest  application 
of  "agency"  iTith  title  5  of  the  United 
States  Code  would  be  used.  In  addi- 
tion, the  bill  would  provide  that  work 
under  SBIR  programs  may  be  con- 
ducted through  contracts,  grants,  or 
cooperative  aigreements. 
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A.  PROGRAM  PHASES 


! 


/ 


The  bill  defines  the  small  business 
innovation  research  program  and  de- 
scribes the  program's  three  phases. 
For  purposes  of  this  bill,  language  de- 
scribing the  first  phase  of  the  SBIR 
program  has  been  changed  from  re- 
quiring phase  I  proposals  to  be  evalu- 
ated according  to  "technical  and  eco- 
nomic feasibility"  to  requiring  that 
they  be  judged  principally  upon  their 
"scientific  and  technical  merit."  Phase 
I  is  often  too  early  to  accurately  evalu- 
ate economic  feasibility  in  R.  dc  D.  ef- 
forts. Phase  II.  however,  can  introduce 
both  technical  and  economic  feasibili- 
ty for  Government  needs.  Furth^  r,  the 
commercial  potential  of  proposals  is 
assessed  effectively  at  the  second 
phase  through  the  follow-on  fimding 
commitment. 

The  most  scientifically  and  techni- 
cally feasible  proposals  would  be 
awarded  small  grants  ($30,000  to 
$50,000)  in  phase  I  to  fund  a  feasibility 
research  or  R.  &  D.  effort.  Those 
projects  Judged  most  promising  in  the 
first  phase  could  then  qualify  for  a 
second  phase  of  funding  (which  cur- 
rently ranges  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000).  Not  only  does  the  Federal 
Govermnent  obtain  the  free  use  of 
any  invention  developed,  but  it  also 
obtains  tax  revenue  resulting  from 
commercialization  of  any  such  patent- 
ed invention  by  the  R.  dt  D.  recipient. 
Commercialization  of  the  results  of 
the  R.  &  D.  would  be  left  in  most  cases 
to  the  private  sector  xmder  phase  III. 
The  definition  of  the  third  phase  was 
changed  to  clarify  the  committee's 
intent  that  commitments  for  follow-on 
private  funding  to  pursue  commercial 
applications  receive  extra  consider- 
ation in  the  evaluation  process.  The 
conunittee  also  wanted  to  clarify  its 
intent  that  follow-on  production  con- 
tracts may  be  competitively  procured, 
and  added  language  to  this  effect. 

B.  EARMARKED  FUNDING 

The  bill  does  not  authorize  or  re- 
quire that  any  new  Federal  money  be 
authorized  for  these  programs. 
Rather,  0.2  percent  in  the  first  fiscal 
year.  0.6  percent  in  the  second  fiscal 
year.  1  percent  in  the  third  fiscal  year, 
and  1.25  percent  in  all  subsequent 
fiscal  years  of  every  qualifying  agen- 
cy's R.  dc  D.  budget,  other  than  de- 
fense, would  be  reallocated  to  fimd  the 
agency's  SBIR  program.  For  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  phase  in  period 
would  last  for  5  years,  starting  at  0.10 
percent  in  the  first  year,  followed  by 
0.30  percent  in  the  second  year.  0.50 
percent  in  the  third  year,  1  percent  in 
the  fourth  year,  and  reaching  the  1.25 
percent  maximum  In  the  fifth  year. 
The  following  chart  sets  out  Federal 
R.  dE  D.  expenditures  estimated  for 
fiscal  1982  and  the  funding  for  each 
agency's  SBIR  program: 
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The  committee  believes  that  a  statu- 
tory allocation  is  essential  if  Federal 
SBIR  programs  are  to  succeed.  The 
conunittee  feels  that  there  is  ample 
flexibility  in  each  agency's  R.  dc  D. 
budget  to  target  the  required  percent- 
age of  their  funds  to  implement  the 
SBIR  programs.  It  is  left  to  the  agen- 
cies' discretion  to  decide  which  funds 
to  use  for  this  purpose.  However,  the 
committee  expects  agencies  to  exercise 
this  discretion  in  a  manner  that  will 
not  result  in  significant  disproportion- 
ate taxing  of  any  componment  of  the 
R.  ii  D.  budget.  For  example,  concern 
has  been  expressed  that  basic  research 
may,  in  some  instances,  be  required  to 
bear  a  greater  share  of  the  burden  of 
fimdlng  SBIR  programs.  It  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  this  not  occur,  and 
it  has  consequently  included  a  provi- 
sion which  limits  to  only  1.25  percent 
the  SBIR  share  that  can  come  from 
basic  research  funds.  I  should  add  that 
OMB's  analysis  for  fiscal  year  1982 
and  1983  reflects  a  9-percent  Increase 
in  basic  research  obligations. 

In  order  to  insure  that  allocation  of 
funds  to  SBIR  programs  does  not  lead 
to  reduction  in  current  levels  of  small 
business  R.  de  D.  funding  agreements 
with  the  agency,  the  bill  specifies  that 
ftmding  agreements  with  small  busi- 
nesses resulting  from  competitive  or 
single-source  selections  other  than 
under  an  SBIR  program  shall  not  be 
counted  as  meeting  any  portion  of  the 
percentage  requirements  set  forth  In 
the  bill  for  overall  agency  R.  &  D. 
funding  awards  to  small  business, 
a.  ruNCTiON  or  the  agencies 
The  bill  includes  several  provisions 
that  give  Federal  agencies  the  flexibil- 
ity needed  to  design  and  operate  their 
SBIR  programs  within  the  context  of 
a  Government-wide  format.  The  fol- 
lowing are  examples  of  how  the  com- 
mittee expects  that  this  flexibility  wUl 
be  applied: 


Agencies  are  given  full  discretion  to 
decide  the  R.  Si  D.  topics  they  want  to 
include  in  their  SBIR  programs.  In 
outlining  those  topics,  the  committee 
expects  that  emphasis  will  be  on  de- 
scribing agency  needs  and  any  control- 
ling parameters  rather  than  any  spe- 
cific or  design  approach  to  the  prob- 
lem to  encourage  innovative  and  more 
effective  solutions. 

While  each  agency  is  allowed  to  set 
the  release  dates  of  its  own  SBIR  pro- 
gram solicitations,  the  committee  ex- 
pects the  agencies  to  coordinate  the 
release  of  these  solicitations  with  SBA 
and  other  agencies  conducting  SBIR 
programs  so  as  to  maximize  small  busi- 
ness opportunities  to  participate  in 
these  programs.  The  committee  rec- 
ommends that  the  major  procuring 
agencies,  such  as  the  Departments  of 
Defense.  Energy,  and  Health  and 
Human  Services,  and  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, conduct  more  than  one  solicita- 
tions annually  due  to  the  size  of  their 
budgets— such  as  quarterly  for  DOD 
and  semiannually  for  the  other  three 
major  agencies. 

Agencies  should  also  attempt  to  dis- 
seminate these  solicitations  as  broadly 
as  possible  in  order  to  promote  maxi- 
mum participation  in  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams. 

Although  the  bill  requires  each  qual- 
ifiying  agency  to  administer  its  own 
SBIR  funding  agreements  or  to  dele- 
gate such  administration  to  another 
agency,  the  conunittee  expects  that 
delegation  will  occur  only  where  it 
would  facilitate  the  cost-effective  ac- 
complishment of  the  goals  of  the  bill. 
Agencies  are  given  the  flexibility  to 
establish  their  own  payment  schedules 
for  SBIR  funding  agreements  and  to 
consider  the  cash  flow  needs  of  recipi- 
ents in  making  the  payments. 

3.  COORDINATION  OF  AGENCY  SBIR  PROGRAMS 
A.  ROLE  OF  SBA  AS  LEAD  AGENCY 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establish- 
ment Of  uniform  policy  directives  for 
the  general  conduct  of  SBIR  programs 
within  the  Federal  Government.  The 
Small  Easiness  Administration  is  re- 
quired to  esUblish  these  directives 
within  120  days  of  the  enactment  of 
the  bill,  but  only  after  consultation 
with  the  Administrator  of  the  Office 
of  Federal  Procurement  Policy,  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  and  the  Intergo- 
vemment  Affairs  Division  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 

SBA's  primary  function  is  to  insure 
that  the  needs  of  small  science  and 
technology-based  firms  are  protected. 
The  consultation  process,  overseen  by 
SBA,  is  essential  to  insure  that  the  di- 
rectives are  based  upon  a  well-in- 
formed understanding  of  the  require- 
ments for  Improving  the  excellence  of 
federally  funded  R.  &.  D.  and  upon  a 
sensitivity  to  ongoing  efforts  to  Insure 
uniformity    throughout   Federal   con- 
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tracting,  grants,  and  cooperative 
agreement  procedures  under  the 
Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act,  Public  Law  95-507,  and  the  Feder- 
al Grants  and  Cooperative  Agreements 
Act  (Public  Law  95-244). 

SBA's  role  in  issuing  the  policy  di- 
rectives is  essential  to  insure  xmiforml- 


Protettion  of  proprietary  informa- 
tion. >^here  existing  agency  proce- 
dures p  rovide  such  protection,  they 
should  >e  applied  in  SBIR  programs 
as  well.  Where  current  procedures  do 
not  pro  i^ide  adequate  protection,  at 
the  ver;  least  the  agencies  should  be 
requireq  to  hold  confidential,  clearly 


ty  in  the  operation  of  the  SBIR  pro-    labeled  proprietary  information  pro 


grams.  Such  lulformity  is  important 
to  facilitate  participation  by  small 
businesses  in  the  program.  The  agency 
has  been  given  this  coordinating  and 
supervisory  function  as  it  has  had 
almost  30  years  of  small  business  Fed- 
eral procurement  experience,  which 
means  that  SBA  is  sensitized  to  the 
needs  of  both  the  small  business  con- 
cern and  the  procuring  agency. 

B.  BOLK  or  OSTP 

The  primary  responsibility  of  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  is  to  Insure  that  the  quality  of 
Federal  R.  «fe  D.  is  protected.  The  com- 
mittee does  not  intend  that  OSTP  ac- 
tually audit  agencies  conducting  SBIR 
programs  but  rather  that  it  review  the 
reports  on  the  SBIR  programs  submit- 
ted by  the  agencies. 

C.  AGKNCT  REPORTING 

OSTP  and  SBA  would  report  to  Con- 
gress not  less  than  annually  to  allow 
Congress  to  oversee  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams and  have  the  opportunity  to 
make  improvements  when  necessary. 

O.  POLICY  OIBECnVES 

The  policy  directives  are  designed  to 
facilitate  participation  by  small  busi- 
ness in  SBIR  programs  and  to  insure 
that  only  the  highest  quality  R.  &  D. 
is  conducted.  Policy  directives  are  to 
include,  but  are  not  limited  to.  the  fol- 
lowing: 

A  uniform  solicitation  format.  The 
committee  expects  agencies  to  make 
every  effort  to  adopt,  in  as  timely  a 
manner  as  possible,  uniform  program 
solicitations  including  standardized 
formats  for  submissions  of  phase  I  and 
phase  II  proposals. 

Timely  receipt  and  review  of  propos- 
als. This  is  essential  if  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams are  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the 
bill.  The  committee  therefore  recom- 
mends that  no  more  than  6  months 
elapse  between  the  deadline  for  the  re- 
ceipt of  phase  I  proposals  and  the 
granting  of  SBIR  awards,  and  no  more 
than  6  months  pass  between  the  com- 
pletion of  phase  I  funding  agreements 
and  the  fimding  of  phase  II  proposals. 

Outside  peer  review.  The  committee 
urges  agencies  to  use  outside  peer 
review  for  both  phase  I  and  phase  II 
proposals  where  appropriate.  At  the 
very  least,  agencies  should  adhere  to 
their  existing  review  standards,  provid- 
ed they  do  not  fundamentally  dis- 
criminate against  small  business  appli- 
cants, in  evaluating  the  type  of  R.  St 
D.  which  will  be  funded  under  phase  I. 
Where  these  review  standards  Include 
outside  peer  review,  utilize  them  for 
phase  II  as  well. 


vided  Ini  proposals  and  reports  for  an 
extended  period  of  time  so  that  the 
proposer  may  seek  patent  protection 
where  appropriate. 

Selection  of  awardees  imder  SBIR 
progran^s.  The  committee  expects  that 
the  direttives  will  harmonize  with  the 
requirements  that  SBIR  proposals  be 
reviewea  and  received  In  a  timely 
manner  and  complement  the  efforts  to 
establish  a  single,  simplified  procure- 
ment policy. 

F>rotection  of  data  generated  by 
small  business  in  the  perfonnance  of 
fimding  agreements.  For  many  years  it 
has  bee^  the  practice  of  the  Federal 
Government  in  awarding  R.  &  D. 
grants  tp  nonprofit  organizations  to 
require  ieriodic  and  final  performance 
reports,] or  both.  However,  detailed 
technical  data  and  information  which 
is  unnecessary  to  an  understanding  of 
the  scientific  findings  disclosed  in  the 
perform  ince  reports  has  not  been  re- 
quired. '  "his  practice  is  consistent  with 
the  thee  ry  of  grants  embodied  in  the 
Federal  '  Grants  and  Cooperative 
Agreemetots  Act  (Public  Law  95-244)  in 
that  the  performance  report  is  intend- 
ed to  explain  the  results  of  the  re- 
search Without  burdening  the  grant 
recipiente  with  the  administrative  re- 
quirements of  maintaining  smd  deliver- 
ing technical  information  which  is  of 
little  or  no  value  to  the  Government. 
PurtherJto  the  extent  that  such  tech- 
nical dani  may  gain  some  value  in  the 
commermal  marketplace,  the  commit- 
tee belieji'es  that  its  possession  by  the 
grant  recipient  would  be  more  likely  to 
result  ini  its  ultimate  use  than  its  pos- 
session by  the  Government.  This  is 
also  consistent  with  the  general  view 
that  gratits  are  often  awarded  for  the 
purpose  of  meeting  a  public  need 
rather  tfian  for  obtaining  a  service  or 
product  for  Government  use. 

While  [past  practices  support  only 
the  submission  of  performance  reports 
as  a  conjlition  of  a  grant,  in  some  cir- 
cumstanees  a  contract  may  require  the 
negotiation  and  delivery  of  technical 
data  generated  in  performance  of  the 
contract]  Where  such  information  is 
necessari'  for  an  agency  to  fulfill  its 
mission  through  the  purchase  of  serv- 
ices or  ai  product  through  competitive 
procureiiient,  the  committee  urges 
that  thik  information  be  kept  confi- 
dential by  the  agency  and  under  no 
circumstances  disclosed  to  competitors 
of  the  svdmltting  company  or  use  the 
information  to  produce  future  techni- 
cal procurement  specifications  which 
would  harm  the  small  business  which 
discovered  and  developed  the  innova- 
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tive  product,  process,  or  idea.  This 
practice  is  insistent  with  the  theory 
of  contract^  embodied  in  the  Patent 
Trademark  Amendments  of  1980  and 
the  Federal  Grant  and  Cooperative 
Agreement  Act  of  1977,  Public  Law  95- 
224,  in  that  the  acquisition  of  techni- 
cal data  and  its  future  use  is  intended 
to  directly  benefit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I 

It  is  thel  committee's  expectation 
that  the  requirement  to  submit  techni- 
cal data  will  be  used  very  sparingly 
and  that  thjs  approach  will  be  reflect- 
ed in  the  dinectives. 

Transfer  at  title  of  property  provid- 
ed by  an  agency  to  a  small  business 
concern  uixier  the  funding  process 
where  such  transfer  would  be  more 
cost  ef f ectiv)B  than  the  recovery  of  the 
property  by  the  agency.  Under  current 
procedures,  the  transfer  of  property 
provided  by  agencies  for  purposes  of 
extramural  research  and  development 
tends  to  be  limited  to  funding  agree- 
ments withi  nonprofit  entities.  The 
committee  riecognizes  the  basic  validi- 
ty of  this  approach  and  believes  that, 
in  most  inst^ces,  profit-seeking  orga- 
nizations should  bear  the  costs  associ- 
ated with  the  market-related  activi- 
ties. However,  the  reclamation  of 
property  provided  to  profitmakers  has 
not  always  been  cost  effective  for  the 
Government.  For  this  reason,  the  com- 
mittee strongly  believes  where  the 
Federal  Government  can  purchase 
new  equipmjent  for  the  same  amount 
or  less  than  the  cost  of  recovering 
equipment  provided  to  small  business- 
es under  SBIR  programs,  that  title 
should  be  transferred  to  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Cost  principles.  In  contrast  with 
many  large-profit  and  non-profit  insti- 
tutions which  often  achieve  "econo- 
mies of  scalfe"  by  participating  in  sev- 
eral Federal  programs  at  one  time, 
small  businesses  tend  to  focus  on  a 
single  contract  with  a  correspondingly 
greater  overhead.  For  this  reason,  cost 
principles  established  for  SBIR  pro- 
grams should  take  into  account  the 
importance  bf  providing  full  and  ade- 
quate remuneration  for  R.  &  D.  serv- 
ices provided  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Exemptioiis  from  policy  directives  in 
circumstances  where  an  agency's  na- 
tional security  or  intelligence  func- 
tions clearly  would  be  jeopardized.  To 
assure  that  our  national  security  inter- 
ests are  not  compromised,  the  commit- 
tee has  exp  icitly  exempted  the  Cen- 
tral Intellig^ncy  Agency,  the  National 
Seciirity  Coi  mcU,  and  the  £>efense  In- 
telligence iigency  from  compliance 
with  the  SIiIR  requirements.  For  all 
other  agenc:  es.  the  committee  expects 
that  the  At  ministrator  of  the  Small 
Business  A(  ministration  will  require 
clear  and  convincing  evidence  of  such 
jeopardy  bejfore  granting  an  exemp- 
tion. 
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4.  SMALL  BUStlfESS  R.  k  D.  GOALS 


The  bill  requires  all  Federal  agencies 
with  R.  &  D.  budgets  exceeding  $20 
million  a  year  beginning  in  fiscal  1982 
to  unilaterally  establish  goals  for 
funding  agreements  for  R.  Sc  D.  with 
small  business.  These  goals  shall  not 
be  less  than  the  percentage  of  the 
total  R.  &  D.  funds  awarded  by  the 
agency  to  the  small  businesses  in  the 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

The  committee  expects  that  this 
new  requirement  will  lead  to  steady 
and  significant  increases  in  the  per- 
centage share  of  each  agency's  R.  &  D. 
budget  received  by  small  businesses. 
The  committee  recognizes  that  Public 
Law  95-507  requires  Federal  agencies 
to  establish  annual  goals  for  total  dol- 
lars going  to  small  business.  However, 
the  committee  is  concerned  that  small 
businesses'  share  of  agency  R.  &  D. 
awards  remains  at  a  very  low  figure — 4 
percent — and  that  the  more  specific 
requirement  in  the  bill  targeted  at  R. 
&  D.  awards  is  essential.  As  with  the 
other  goals,  the  committee  would 
expect  the  new  goals  would  be  set  in  a 
tirnely  fashion,  certainly  no  later  than 
120  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

High  technology,  innovative  small 
businesses  have  been  found  not  only 
to  provide  some  of  the  greatest  ad- 
vances in  the  country's  technology 
base  but  to  be  the  most  cost-effective 
innovators.  We  have  seen  over  the 
past  three  decades  that  small,  high- 
technology  companies,  free  of  the  bu- 
reaucratic fetters  and  institutional  in- 
ertia of  larger  enterprises,  have  been 
the  generators  of  most  pioneering  in- 
novations. Their  involvement  in  the 
innovation  process  is  greatest  at  the 
earliest  and  riskiest  stage  and  in  what 
initially  appears  to  be  small  markets, 
but  this  is  where  major  new  break- 
throughs are  often  made.  Promoting 
the  involvement  of  the  small  business 
sector  in  R.  dc  D.,  and  specifically  in 
federally  funded  efforts,  can  provide 
significant  benefits  to  Government  R. 
Si  D.  and  the  economy  at  virtually  no 
additional  cost.  It  is  time  to  take  that 
initiative. 

Directing  a  larger  share  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  to  small  firms  also  increases 
needed  competition  in  Federal  R.  &  D. 
The  resulting  private  sector  benefits 
may  also  increase  such  competition  in 
the  marketplace.  Both  should  benefit 
the  public  and  stimulate  innovation. 

These  changes  in  Federal  R.  Si  D. 
policy  would  help  achieve  several  im- 
portant social  and  economic  goals.  The 
goals  include  increased  productivity, 
job  creation,  new  products  for  export, 
and  the  generation  of  significant  addi- 
tional tax  revenues  without  an  in- 
crease in  price  or  in  Federal  spending. 
We  believe  the  SBIR  program  will  in- 
crease the  Nation's  return  on  invest- 
ment from  federally  funded  research 
and  development,  and  this  statement 
is  based  on  fact,  not  wishful  thinking. 


The  Small  Business  Committee  has 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  multi- 
agency  SBIR  program  will  be  every  bit 
as  successful  as  the  one  being  current- 
ly administered  by  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation.  Using  that  program 
as  a  model,  it  is  noteworthy  that  NSF 
awarded  $5  million  to  small  technolo- 
gy firms  in  its  first  SBn(  solicitation. 
These  firms  have  since  generated 
more  than  eight  times  that  amount— 
$41  million  in  follow-on  private  fund- 
ing to  pursue  commercial  applications 
from  the  Government  research.  The 
total  number  of  jobs  with  firms  that 
received  follow-on  private  funding  has 
increased  by  more  than  300  percent, 
more  inventions  have  been  made,  and 
new  products  have  been  introduced  in 
the  marketplace.  All  of  these  accom- 
plishments have  been  achieved  at 
almost  no  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, since  Federal  funds  were 
spent  solely  on  NSF's  research  pro- 
gram objectives. 

Multiply  this  effect  by  75  times,  as 
this  bill  would  do,  and  we  wiU  see  a 
major  stimulant  to  new  products,  job 
creation,  competition,  and  innovation. 

SMALL  BUSIiraSS  COMMITTEB  SUBSTITUTI 
AMKNDMEirT 

The  Small  Business  Committee  re- 
ported a  bill  that  it  felt  was  strong  and 
would  result  in  a  meaningful  program. 
However,  arguments  have  been  raised 
against  the  original  version.  The  com- 
mittee has  always  been  reasonable  in 
listening  to  those  who  have  concerns. 
It  wants  to  fashion  a  bill  that  can  at- 
tract the  broadest  support.  In  the  in- 
terest of  harmony,  the  committee 
unanimously  adopted  a  substitute 
amendment  on  May  18  that  addresses 
many  of  the  concerns  expressed  and 
includes  many  of  the  suggestions  for 
modifications  that  would  strengthen 
the  legislation.  The  substitute  would: 

First,  reduce  the  percentage  re- 
quired in  the  program.  The  revised 
percentages  would  be:  0.20  percent  in 
the  first  year:  0.60  percent  in  the 
second  year.  1  percent  in  the  third 
year,  and  1.25  percent  in  the  fourth 
and  all  subsequent  years;  except  that 
an  agency  with  an  annual  R.  Si  D. 
budget  in  excess  of  $10  billion;  namely. 
Defense  would  be  phased  in  over  5 
years:  0.10  percent  in  the  first  year; 
0.30  percent  in  the  second  year;  0.50 
percent  in  the  third  year;  1  percent  in 
the  fourth  year;  and  1.25  percent  in 
the  fifth  and  all  subsequent  years. 

Second,  exclude  In-house  R.  &  D. 
from  the  base  against  which  the  per- 
centages are  applied. 

Third,  prohibit  any  agency  from  in- 
cluding more  than  the  stated  percent- 
ages of  basic  R.  &  D.  in  the  program. 

Fourth,  exclude  intelligence  agencies 
from  the  program— CIA,  the  National 
Security  Agency,  and  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency. 

Fifth,  exclude  AID  international  re- 
search centers  and  grants  to  foreign 


governments  from  the  base  against 
which  the  percentages  are  applied. 

These  changes  being  H.R.  4326 
closer  to  the  Senate  version  of  the  in- 
novation bill,  while  keeping  the  bill 
much  simpler  and  more  direct  than 
the  Senate  bill.  This  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  compromise  that  we  feel  all 
can  support  in  the  interest  of 
strengthening  American  research  and 
development  efforts. 

We  already  know  what  the  small 
business  innovation  research  program 
will  do.  The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion has  had  its  own  small  business  in- 
novation research  program  for  6  years, 
which  has  had  impressive  results.  The 
21  firms  that  received  $5  million  in  the 
first  two  phases  of  the  NSF  program 
today  have  attracted  $41  million  in 
follow-on  private  capital  to  develop 
their  ideas.  That  translates  into  $8  of 
private  investment  for  $1  of  Govern- 
ment investment.  The  grants  were  for 
such  important  work  as  laser  optics, 
genetics,  agricultural,  drilling,  and  ro- 
botics research.  This  is  just  the  type  of 
leverage  that  is  needed  to  expand  lim- 
ited Government  resources.  This  also 
demonstrates  what  small  firms  can 
contribute. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  SBIR  con- 
cept works.  The  House  Science  and 
Technology  Oversight  and  Science, 
Research,  and  Technology  Subcom- 
mittees hailed  the  NSF  program  as 
"an  outstanding  example  of  how  a 
Federal  agency  can  encourage  and  pro- 
mote innovation."  They  recommended, 
after  exhaustive  hearings  in  1980,  that 
"Federal  agencies  should  examine 
NSF's  SBIR  program  and  implement 
similar  types  of  programs  which  com- 
port with  their  needs." 

A  report  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  last  year  foimd  that  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  programs 
meet  all  the  criteria  for  innovation  to 
occur. 

The  Department  of  Defense  recog- 
nizes the  importance  of  SBIR  pro- 
grams, and  last  year  established  its 
own  SBIR  program,  which  it  calls  the 
defense  small  business  advanced  tech- 
nology program  (DESAT).  DOD  said 
in  its  program  solicitation: 

Recognizing  that  small  business  has  an  es- 
tablished record  for  Innovation,  the  DOD  is 
interested  in  increasing  the  participation  of 
this  imc>ortant  national  resource  in  IX>D  re- 
search and  development  to  meet  national 
defense  needs.  .  .  .  The  DESAT  program 
seeks  to  increase  the  incentive  and  opportu- 
nity for  small  firms  to  undertake  high-risk 
research  and  development  that  has  a  high 
potential  payoff  If  successful. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  De- 
velpoment  Act  deliberately  uses  the 
NSF  small  business  innovation  re- 
search program  as  its  model.  The  key 
attribute  of  this  program— the  attri- 
bute that  has  made  it  such  a  striking 
success— is  that  it  has  the  same  flexi- 
bility and  openness  that  has  allowed 
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small  science  firms  to  be  so  creative 
and  productive. 

Ordinarily,  this  bill  would  pass  qui- 
etly. But  that  is  not  to  be  the  case  be- 
cause of  the  opposition  of  the  adminis- 
trators of  a  few  large  universities  and 
a  lone  trade  association  that  is  domi- 
nated by  big  companies.  They  have 
taken  it  upon  themselves  to  wage  a  re- 
lentless campaign  of  misrepresenta- 
tion and  Innuendo  against  the  bill. 
They  know  that  they  cannot  defeat 
the  bill  if  the  issue  is  stimulating  inno- 
vation and  tapping  the  most  effective 
generators  of  innovation. 

Let  me  take  a  few  moments  to 
review  the  arguments  raised  against 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act. 

ARCUMZNTS 
1.  BASIC  RESXAXCH 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Developqient  Act  is  a  raid 
on  basic  research  and  will  undermine 
excellence  in  science. 

The  fact  is  that  basic  research  is  an 
amorphous  term  that  has  been  much 
misused  in  the  debate  over  the  bill  by 
those  who  want  to  protect  the  status 
quo. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
said  the  following  on  basic  research  in 
its  Science  Indicators  1980  report: 

There  is  not  always  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween "basic"  and  "applied"  research.  A 
particular  research  effort  may  be  identified 
as  "basic"  or  "applied"  depending  on  wheth- 
er the  classification  is  made  by  the  research 
sponsor,  by  the  performing  organization,  or 
by  the  individual  performing  the  work. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  there  is  no 
Inherent  conflict  between  basic  re- 
search and  a  small  business  innovation 
research  program.  In  fact,  all  the  testi- 
mony I  have  seen  clearly  demonstrates 
that  they  complement  one  another 
and  that  SBIR  programs  enhance 
public  support  for  scientific  research. 

Listen  to  Dr.  Arthur  Obermayer,  a 
prominent  chemist  who  is  a  member 
of  the  Advisory  Council  of  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation: 

In  the  long  run  this  legislation  will  lead  to 
significantly  increased  support  for  basic  re- 
search at  universities.  This  bill  is  designed 
to  focus  on  the  linkage  between  basic  re- 
search and  practical  application.  This 
linkage.  .  .  we  call  innovation.  .  .  .  The 
public  supports  basic  research  at  universi- 
ties because  it  expects  that  it  will  ultimately 
benefit  mankind,  and  it  is  the  innovative  en- 
trepreneur who  is  best  at  converting  the 
laboratory  curiosity  into  a  product  or  proc- 
ess that  will  benefit  mankind.  When  the 
government  invests  in  academic  research 
without  the  corresponding  support  for  tech- 
nology transfer  and  small  business  innova- 
tion, it  is  doing  a  disservice  to  academia  and 
society  as  a  whole  becatise  it  is  not  providing 
the  mechanism  for  eventual  public  utiliza- 
tion. 

Paul  Grey  and  Derek  Bok.  the  presi- 
dents of  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology  and  Harvard  Universi- 
ty, respectively,  stress  the  need  to 
transfer  the  results  of  research  from 


the    lab(^tory    to    the    marketplace. 
Paul  Gre  f,  said: 

Creative  thought  does  not  in  itself  insure 
the  transl  >r  of  invention  to  the  world  in  a 
useful  wa  i.  Consequently,  it  is  important 
that  we  continue  to  foster  cooperative  ac- 
tivities between  universities  and  industry 
that  will  help  assure  the  vitality  of  impor- 
tant research  progress,  the  rapid  and  effec- 
tive transfer  of  new  technologies  and  the 
relevance  of  educational  programs  to  impor- 
tant problems  in  society. 

Derek  I  Bok  wrote  in  his  annual 
report  it  Harvard's  Board  of  Over- 
seers last  year: 

We  must  work  harder  at  the  process  re- 
ferred to  somewhat  clumsily  as  technology 
transfer.  .1.  .  Academic  officials  and  scien- 
tists are  certainly  aware  that  massive  feder- 
al appropriations  for  campus-based  research 
are  largely  based  on  the  conviction  that  this 
work  will  1  eventually  lead  to  practical  re- 
sults. Hen^e.  it  is  only  prudent  for  universi- 
ties to  take  serious  interest  In  the  process  of 
translating  scientific  knowledge  into  com- 
mercial uses. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  ap- 
preciates the  concerns  fo  those  who 
feel  that  Federal  support  for  basic  re- 
search may  be  affected  by  the  Small 
Business  ^Innovation  Development  Act. 
We  do  n|>t  feel  that  will  be  the  case, 
but  we  siipport  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  that  would  limit  the  amount  of 
funds  that  could  be  taken  from  basic 
research  programs  to  the  overall  per- 
centage Amount  earmarked  to  support 
SBIR  pF  >grams.  This  is  known  popu- 
larly as  t  le  Schmitt  amendment, 
a.  Lirx  sciEiicEs 

It  is  alleged  that  there  is  not  a  suffi- 
cient nui|iber  of  qualified  small  science 
and  high]  technology  firms  to  fully  uti- 
lize fun(iB  for  small  business  innova- 
tion research  programs. 

The  fact  is  that  there  are  many 
quidified  small  science  and  high  tech- 
nology firms.  Listen  to  Richard  Di- 
Cicco,  piiesident  of  Technology  Cata- 
lysts, a  company  in  the  business  of 
matching  up  large  companies  with 
small  hi^h  teclmology  research  firms. 
This  oneicompany  alone  has  developed 
a  data'  base  which  shows  2,636  small 
high  tec|inology  firms  in  the  life  sci- 
ences field.  They  are  divided  into  the 
followinfl  categories:  144  in  biomedical 
engineenng;  162  in  biochemistry:  168 
in  pure  cancer  research;  164  in  cell  bi- 
ology; 1T3  in  genetics;  206  in  immunol- 
ogy; 211  in  medical  electronics  and  in- 
stnunents;  180  in  molecular  biology; 
157  in  nvtrition;  295  in  pharmacology; 
109  in  recombinant  DNA;  195  in  toxi- 
cology; j5  in  tumors;  198  in  virology; 
and  291'  in  other  categories.  All  of 
these  aie  critical  areas  of  research 
that  Witt  be  at  the  cutting  edge  of 
technoloiey  and  science  in  this  decade. 

In  coittrast,  Mr.  DiCicco  found  on 
the  basit  of  inquiries  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  j  Health  and  Human  Services 
that  "tt|e  total  mailing  list  for  HHS 
bids  by '  small  business  for  basic  re- 
search ^imts  is  less  than  100  firms." 
When  o;ie  small  business  can  develop 
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a  high  technology  resource  list  over 
2,600  firms  tnd  a  massive  Federal  de- 
partment cai  1  only  find  fewer  than  100 
firms,  the  ne^ed  for  a  mandatory  SBIR 
program  becomes  readily  apparent,  as 
weU  as  dem<»nstrating  that  there  are 
thousands  oi  firms  eligible  and  quali- 
fied to  participate  in  such  a  program. 

3.  HIH  ^HS  SMAIX  R.  *  D.  FIRMS 

It  is  alleged  that  NIH  is  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  increase  funding  of 
R.  &  D.  ai  small  high-technology 
firms. 

The  facts  irt  that  on  June  28,  1978, 
the  NIH  stnall  business  specialist 
stated  in  a  memorandum  to  the  Direc- 
tor of  Contracts  and  Grants  at  NIH: 

New  vigor  cin  be  added  to  the  NIH  re- 
search program  by  eliminating  some  of  the 
barriers  which' have  tended  to  be  an  inhibit- 
ing factor  and  by  taking  some  new  initia- 
tives to  stimulate  this  sector  of  the  econo- 
my. 1 

Among  the  barriers  facing  small 
firms  highlifhted  were:  Exclusion  of 
small  firms  from  NIH  grants,  the  pre- 
dominate NIH  award  instrument  for 
research;  a  lack  of  policies  and  proce- 
dures to  facflitate  the  submission  and 
evaluation  af  imsolicited  proposals; 
the  denial  pf  independent  research 
and  developi^ient  work  costs  as  an  al- 
lowable cost  {for  reimbursement  under 
NIH  contracts;  the  lack  of  any  set- 
asides  for  small  firms;  and  preclusion 
of  small  fimls  from  receiving  advanced 
payments  under  NIH  letters  of  credit 
even  though  nonprofit  institutions 
could  receive  such  payments.  In  an 
August  2,  1978.  memorandum  to  the 
Director  of  ]  f IH.  the  contract  special- 
ist for  the  Contract  and  Evaluation 
Branch.  Division  of  Contracts  and 
Grants,  Off i(  ;e  of  Administration,  NIH. 
also  noted  tt  ese  obstacles  and  stated: 

It  is  not  enough  to  say  that  there  is  not  a 
strong  base  of  profit-making  concerns  en- 
gaged in  biomedical  research  from  which  to 
draw.  It  is  HEw/NIH  policy  which  has  actu- 
ally erected  barriers  to  the  federal  acquisi- 
tion of  research  from  profit-making  con- 
cerns. 

Although  jNIH  recently  opened  up 
its  competition  for  grants  to  for-profit 
firms,  HHS  Secretary  Schweiker  certi- 
fied in  connection  with  the  new  regu- 
lation: "Thii  rule  will  not  have  a  sig- 
nificant ecoiiomic  impact  on  a  substan- 
tial number  of  small  entities." 

4.  SHAIJ.  BUf  INESS  UNSUITED  TO  DO  BASIC 
RESEARCH 

It  is  allege  i  that  the  work  funded  by 
NIH  is  not  of  interest  to  for-profit 
firms  or  is  not  appropriate  for  com- 
mericalizatiqn  because  it  is  "basic"  bio- 
medical research. 

The  facts  ^xe  that  the  percentage  of 
scientific  aild  technical  articles  con- 
cerning basic  biomedical  research  writ- 
ten by  scientists  and  engineers  rose 
from  32  percent  of  the  total  articles  in 
1973  to  49  lercent  in  1979.  These  fig- 
ures are  taki  \n  from  Science  Indicators 
1980,  publisied  by  the  National  Sci- 
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ence  Board.  Basic  research  articles  in  Thou»ani»  science  and  technology  with  its  SBIR 

biology  by  industrial  scientists  and  en-  Unappropriated    funds    uncom-  program 

gtaeers  rose  from  32  percent  of  the  S.'d'fSL^n^t'Ilvef  iS's^'K  We  have  no  choice  but  «iopt  a  man- 
total  articles  in  1973  to  49  percent  in  ness  ^^  481 854  datory  funding  approach  to  insure 
1979.  In  a  May  6,  1982,  editorial.  Maximum  OTIR  set^aid'e ""re^  that  SBIR  programs  are  esteblished 
Nature,  the  prestigious  British  scien-  quired  in  H.R.  4336  (31.7  per-  and  adequately  funded.  We  have  to  do 

tific   Journal,    wrote   concerning   this       cent) 152,522  this  because  of  the  ingrained  resist- 

legislation:  a  number  of  issues  must  be  raised.  *"ice  of  Federal  agencies  to  this  type 
In  objecting  to  the  legislaUon.  spokesmen  First,  from  a  $5,084,000,000  budget,  of  effort.  According  to  testimony 
for  universities  and  for  basic  research  have  NASA  has  subtracted  out  funds  for  before  the  House  Small  Business  Over- 
been  anxious  to  preserve  their  own  turf  at  preexisting  programs  in  fiscal  year  sight  Subcommittee,  the  Office  of 
the  expense  of  everyone  else's  .  .  .  What  is  iggo  of  $2,789,000  to  bring  the  base  to  Management  and  Budget  recommend- 
mlssing  here  is  any  perspective  from  the  sci-  ^Yiich  the  SBIR  program  will  be  ap-  ed  in  1977  that  Federal  agencies 
^^^J^^n}^l^l^^^^TL^''-^l!^^'  PUed  down  extremely  low.  sharply  increase  their  use  of  small  sci- 
fn,m^Wcirp%^tS  ^pl?caUons'"£e  ,  ,^ond,  NASA  applies  the  maximum  ence  ^d  high-technology  firms.  The 
drawn,  both  those  which  do  basic  research  1-25  percent  set-aside  to  a  remaining  agencies  ignored  that  recommenda- 
and  those  which  do  not.  If  the  university  base   of  just  over  $480,000.   The   bill  "On. 

si}okesmen  are  truly  concerned  about  na-  does  not  envision  that  this  level  will  be  Two  years  later,  F^ederal  agencies  ig- 

tional  productivity,  creating  new  inventions,  reached  until  1984  and  probably  not  nored  President  Carter's  directive  to 

and  economic   health— as   they   have  said  until  1985.  There  is  no  discussion  of  establish  small  business  innovation  re- 

they  were  in  selling  their  own  budget  re-  what  level  of  1984  or  1985  funds  will  search  programs, 

quests  to  Congress  in  the  past--they  should  ^g  committed  to  preexisting  programs.  Dr.  Ernest  Blase,  formerly  head  of 

gorMl^ttheTsSd^VSS?^^^^^^^  Third,  NASA  do^  not  discuss  SoiSs"ln%Sl  ii?l"S*^  7^^°'°"^ 
alternatives.  But  they  do  the  image  of  sci-  whether  portions  of  these  preexistmg  ProJTCts  in  the  Department  of  Energy. 
ence— and  the  U.S.  economy— no  good  by  programs  could  be  made  available  for  described  in  a  letter  to  the  House 
limiting  their  commente  to  paranoiac  fears  the  SBIR  programs.  Is  it  not  possible  Small  Business  Oversight  Subcommit- 
that  their  particular  sector  wUl  be  hurt.  that  some  of  the  R.  &  D.  in  these  pro-  tee  how  two  Secretaries  of  the  Depart- 
To  underscore  this  belief,  the  Small  f^  <=?"^<*  ^  performed  by  small  ™";^  ^'p^^^TSlJi^  ^^^^y.'^t 
business  Administration  estimates  ^"^^^.^^^^^  .  .  k*  .  iT^^^^^lt^t%^^^m^. 
that  there  are  between  15.000  and  PinaUy.  «  NASA  is  going  to  subtract  !iPi«f  "f  ^BIR  prog^ 
20  000  small  firms  whose  orincioal  °"^  funding  of  preexisting  programs  in  Congress  that  the  Department  would, 
wort  is  S  the  rSlarch  ^d  de^eK  ^*«^  ^^"  ^^^'  "»<*  if  we  are  to  Thus,  we  are  left  with  no  choice  but 
Znt  fleld  ThPrff re  esthSatPd  S^  a^^ept  their  contention  that  a  like  sum  to  mandate  the  establishment  of  SBIR 
^tnrJTT  90  nnn  f!^^n  nn^^rt^v  ff™!  *!"  b«  committed  to  preexisting  pro-  programs  and  funding  mechanisms  if 
whicrSave  R  &  D  c^bimfL^  8xams  upon  enactment  of  this  legisla-  we  are  to  overcome  entrenched  bu- 
«f  fvT^f;  .f^^^i^ni  f^t^^^^^  tion.  then  fairness  would  require  that  reaucratic  intransigence  and  thereby 
manSfi^tSS^     is  TfJ^^^^^        sf  ^^'^  «"*  ^^^  ^^'^'^^  "^  »PP»«*  ^  effectively  reverse  the  decline  in  inno- 

the  agency's  procurement  data  base  Applying  0.2  percent,  the  percentage  7.  v«ture  capital 

(PA;^)     12  607   are   either  R&D  '■«<»"^ed    m    the    conunittee    amend-  It  is  alleged  that  SBIR  programs  are 

firms  or  possess  R.  &  D.  capability.      '  ™®"^    *°, 'I',®pi?^«,f^****    ^^"^  not  needed  because  there  is  adequate 

xiiuioui  vu~c»xv.  cx.1^.  ^ap»uii.i,jr.  awards    of    $3,572    biUion    results    in  venture  capital.  Moreover,  tax  breaks 

B.  PKRCKNT  REQUIRED  making   $7,144,000   available    for   the  can  help  fledgling  R.  &  D.  firms. 

It  is  alleged  that  the  funds  esu--  balance,  or  1.25  percent  of  the  "un-  The  fact  is  that  venture  capital  is 
marked  for  SBIR  programs  are  really  committed"  balance.  categorically  not  available  for  the  type 
much  larger  than  the  percentage  in-  The  fact  that  such  a  large  percent-  of  research  envisioned  to  be  performed 
eluded  in  the  bill  and  will  seriously  age  of  funds  is  "previously  committed"  through  SBIR  programs.  Venture  cap- 
squeeze  agency  R.  &  D.  budgets.  For  speaks  to  the  need  for  this  legislation,  italists  require  that  development  be 
example,  the  impact  on  the  Defense  Since  NASA  subtracted  out  both  fund-  advanced  to  the  point  of  a  prototype 
Department  of  the  set-aside  will  not  ing  for  preexisting  programs  and  small  before  they  will  ever  consider  invest- 
be  1.25  percent,  but  more  on  the  order  business  R.  &  D.  and  R.  &  P.M.  ing  in  a  small  firm.  To  suggest  other- 
of  26  percent.  awards,  it  must  be  assumed  that  small  wise  is  a  red  herring,  for  the  facts  will 

The  fact  is  that  simply  because  a  business    is    not    receiving    access    to  not  support  it.  Let  me  state  again  that 

large  percentage  of  funds  is  committed  ♦2.789    billion,    or    54.9    percent    of  venture  capitalists  will  not  fund  phase 

In  advance  to  certain  projects  does  not  NASA's  R.  &  D.  budget.  i  and  II  types  of  research  and  develop- 

mean  that  these  projects  should  be  ex-  "T^**  **"*  convolution  of  the  num-  ment.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact 

empted  before  figuring  the  impact  of  *^"  *"  performed  by  NIH  and  DOD  that  NSFs  phase  II  awards  are  made 

the   SBIR   earmarking    NASA    in   a  ***  Indicate  the  much  larger  impact  of  to  develop  prototypes  and  develop  in- 

report  prepared  for  the  Science  and  ^^^  ^^^  program  on  agency  R.  &  D.  novative  ideas  to  the  point  where  ven- 

Technology     Committee,     performed  budgets.  ture    capitalists    and    other    private 

the  following  mathematical  wonders:  ••  wiwxsa  poucy  sector  investors  wUl  consider  investing 

TTkotuand*  ^t  is  alleged  that  mandatory  ear-  in  them. 

Fiscal  vear  1980  R  &  D  and  R  marking  of  funds  for  SBIR  programs  The  SBIR  program  is  designed  to 

&  P  M.  appropriaUon..; .'..  $8,084,054  is  unwise  and  bad  policy.  provide  the  necessary  funding  to  bring 

Institutional  costs                         9M  000  The    fact    is   that   the   highly   ac-  smaU  businesses  to  this  point  of  devel- 

T„..i  w  *  r.  .w.,^"ir*nH™t*           '  claimed  National  Science  FoundaUon  opment    so    they    can    then    attract 

s^r"  »*■«"  «»  private  ^  ^^^^^  gmall  business  innovation  research  foUow-on  private  venture  capital  fund- 
Leas  flsiiiy^lSM  funding  of  program  was  initially  supported  with  ing. 

^^jdstlng  programs                    2  789  000  earmarked  funds.  The  research  funded  It  should  be  noted  that  since  enact- 

PHvat*  ««.t«r  awards  for  new  re-  Under  that  program   is  of  only   the  ment  of  the  Small  Business  and  Uni- 

qutreiS                                  783,000  highest  quality.  In  addition,  no  one  versity  Patent  Reform  Act  of  1980, 

Less  fiscal  year  1980  smaU  busi-  can  say  that  NSF  suffered  because  of  this  is  increasingly  what  Federal  R.  & 

ness  R&D.  and  R.  &  P.M.  that;  on  the  contrary,  the  Foundation  D.  funds  are  providing  to  universities. 

awards. 301,146  has  broadened  its  impact  on  American  Universities  develop  a  product  or  proc- 
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ess  to  a  point  where  they  can  obtain  a 
patent  and  they  then  may  license  the 
technology  or  process  to  commercial 
ventures.  It  is  only  at  this  stage  of  de- 
velopment of  an  idea  in  a  small  busi- 
ness that  private  venture  capital  can 
be  attracted.  Tax  breaks  do  not  help 
new  R.  ic  D.  firms.  Businesses  at  the 
startup  point  do  not  have  profits  that 
they  can  write  off  on  taxes  and  cannot 
look  forward  to  them  for  a  while. 
Without  a  tax  liability,  tax  deductions 
or  credits  are  worthless.  They  instead 
need  front-end  seed  money. 

OVraSFEIfSIMC  OM  SMALL  BUSIKESS 

It  is  aUeged  that  the  bill  will  force 
agencies  to  spend  a  certain  percentage 
on  top  of  what  they  currently  devote 
to  small  business. 

The  fact  is  that  H.R.  4326  would 
extend  to  all  agencies  a  proven  pro- 
gram that  enhances  the  ability  of 
small  science  and  high  technology 
firms  to  develop  innovative  ideas  and 
products.  The  program  will  expand 
the  small  amount  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
funds  already  received  by  our  Nation's 
small  businesses.  The  amount  will  be 
$60  million  in  the  first  year  of  the  pro- 
gram and  will  reach  $380  million  in 
the  fourth  year.  These  are  all  small 
amounts,  even  when  compared  with 
the  $2  billion  or  5  percent  of  the  $40 
billion  Federal  R.  &  D.  budget  that 
small  business  now  receives.  However, 
it  should  be  reemphasized  that  the 
intent  of  the  biU  is  not  to  establish  an- 
other small  business  -program  but  to 
set  up  an  effective  mechanism  to  re- 
verse the  decline  in  innovation. 

9.  SPECIAL  raTEHBST- LEGISLATION 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  is  just 
another  piece  of  special  interest  legis- 
lation and  duplicates  existing  small 
business  programs. 

The  fact  is  that  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  stimulate  the  development  of 
innovation  in  the  United  States.  That 
is  why  it  is  titled  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act.  It  is  also 
a  fact  that  the  sector  of  the  economy 
that  has  the  most  impressive  rate  of 
innovation— a  rate  recognized  by  the 
National  Science  Foundation— is  the 
small  science  and  high  technology 
sector.  All  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is 
creating  a  new  program  that  would 
target  a  small  percentage  of  Federal 
R.  4e  D.  fimds  to  stimulate  innovation 
by  the  most  productive  and  cost-effec- 
tive generators  of  innovation.  This  bill 
does  not  duplicate  existing  programs 
that  set  aside  R.  Sc  D.  contracts  for 
small  business. 

I  do  not  want  to  get  involved  in  an 
argument  over  the  share  of  R.  Sc  D. 
work  that  small  business  currently  re- 
ceives from  Federal  agencies.  The  fig- 
ures are  dismal.  The  National  Science 
Foundation  reported  that  despite  the 
fact  that  small  R.  Sc  D.  firms  repre- 
sent 85  percent  of  all  firms  carrying 
out  R.  &  D.,  they  receive  only  about  2 
percent  of  the  total  Federal  R.  &  D. 
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funds  allotted  to  industry.  Overall, 
small  fims  receive  only  4  percent  of 
total  Fede  -al  R.  &  D.  funds  and  6  per- 
cent of  Fideral  R.  &  D.  contracts  of 
more  tha^i  $10,000.  It  is  a  paltry 
amount  hdwever  you  cut  it. 

1#.  ADMINISTRATIVE  COST 

It  is  allied  that  the  small  business 
innovation  research  program  will  cost 
at  least  $1  )3  million  to  administer  over 
5  years. 

The  fact  is  that  the  SBIR  program 
will  cost  n  >where  near  that  amount  to 
administei.  I  cannot  understand  how 
various  numbers  have  been  developed 
on  the  coi  t  of  running  this  program. 
All  you  really  need  do  is  look  at  the 
NSF  exp^ience  in  administering  its 
SBIR  praeram,  since  the  NSF  pro- 
gram is  th^  model  for  the  legislation. 

The  NSF  SBIR  program  is  funded  at 
$5  million;  for  fiscal  year  1982.  It  has 
received  2J000  proposals  and  currently 
oversees  (50  phase  I  and  phase  II 
awards.  .A^ording  to  NSF,  the  pro- 
gram is  a<fninistered  by  a  staff  of  two 
program  managers  who  are  OS-15's,  a 
secretary,  land  a  student  aide.  Their 
salaries  cotne  to  about  $115,000  a  year. 
If  we  add  printing  and  telephone  ex- 
penses that  total  annually  $10,000  to 
the  persotmel  costs,  we  would  find 
that  a  $5  |nillion  program  is  being  .ad- 
ministered at  a  cost  of  $125,000  a  year. 

The  prol^ram  relies  on  NSF  staff  to 
handle  each  of  the  24  topic  areas  in 
which  the  SBIR  program  is  assisting 
research.  This  would  follow  along  with 
the  work  they  are  already  doing.  The 
NSF  tells  jme  that  the  administrative 
costs  of  iis  SBIR  program  would  be 
$125,000,  regardless  of  whether  the 
program  were  at  a  $5  or  $10  million 
funding  lefrel. 

If  we  were  to  apply  this  administra- 
tive cost  percentage  to  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram at  $.  iy4-percent  funding  level 
that  costa  $380  million  Oovemment- 
wide,  we  oould  expect  the  administra- 
tive costs  to  be  about  $4.75  million  an- 
nually wlten  it  reached  full  funding. 
That  is  a  very  efficient  use  of  Govern- 
ment  f  unqs. 

I  fully  expect  that  congressional 
committees  nill  keep  close  tabs  on  the 
SBIR  programs  of  various  agencies 
that  will  be  established  when  the  bill 
isenactedl 

11.  AMEI^CAN  ELECTRONICS  ASSOCIATION 

It  is  alleged  that  the  American  Elec- 
tronics AdBOciation  speaks  for  the  Na- 
tion's small  R.  &  D.  firms  in  opposing 
the  innovation  bill. 

The  facts  are  Just  the  opposite. 
What  AEA  does  not  say  is  that  it  is  a 
house  thit  is  deeply  divided  over  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act]  That  trade  association  has 
taken  it  upon  itself  to  speak  for  all  of 
its  members  on  this  bill,  when  actually 
many  of  AEA's  small  R.  &  D.  members 
strongly  support  the  bill.  In  fact, 
AEA's  small  R.  &  D.  members  are  up 
in  arms  over  AEA's  position  and  the 
associatioii's    refusal    to    poll    them 
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We  have  received  letters  of  protest 
from  numeroas  small  R.  &  D.  firms 
that  are  AEA  members  saying  that  the 
association  dots  not  speak  for  them. 

Let  us  set  the  record  straight  on 
AEA.  The  association  does  not  speak 
for  research  and  development  firms.  It 
really  is  a  trafle  association  represent- 
ing electronic!  manufacturers.  Of  the 
approximately  1,800  member  compa- 
nies in  AEA.  only  140  have  identified 
themselves  uider  the  single  category 
"R.  &  D.,  Consulting,  Management 
Services"  in  tie  AEA  directory.  Prior 
to  1978,  AEA  was  named  the  Western 
Electronic  Ma  luf  acturers  Association. 

A  MAJORITY  OP  1HE  R.  &  D.  COMPANIES  IN  AEA 
PAYOR  PASSAGE  OP  THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  INNO- 
VATION DEVELOl  'MENT  ACT 

Ned  Rasor  of  Rasor  Associates,  a 
small  R.  &  D.  firm  in  Sunnyvale, 
Calif.,  polled  AEA's  small  R.  &  D. 
member  fimu  to  find  out  their  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  He  found  that  59  per- 
cent of  AEA's  small  R.  &  D.  member 
firms  favor  passage  of  the  legislation. 

We  must  remember  that  AEA  speaks 
for  the  largest  electronics  manufactur- . 
ers  which  opi>ose  small  business  set- 
asides  becauiie  of  the  competitive 
threat  from  small  business.  They  are 
instead  content  to  push  for  more  and 
more  tax  breaks  for  themselves.  These 
tax  brealu  are  nothing  more  than  a 
set-aside  for  the  multibillion-doUar 
giants  of  the  electronics  industry. 

In  contrast,  the  Electronics  Associa- 
tion of  California  strongly  supports 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act.  EAC  was  set  up  5  years 
ago  because  AEA  was  not  meeting  the 
needs  of  its  small  R.  ic  D.  members. 
Today,  EAC  ^as  almost  500  members. 
Until  now,  it  has  never  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  legislation.  But  AEA's  relent- 
less campaign  against  the  innovation 
bill  has  changed  that.  Before  it  acted, 
EAC  polled  its  members  on  their  posi- 
tion on  the  bill.  Its  poll  found  supc>ort 
miming  2  to  1  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
question  thi^  is,  who  legitimately 
speaks  for  v^ether  this  measure  is 
needed  and  can  be  effectively  used  by 
small  busines:  AEA.  which  is  domi- 
nated and  controlled  by  Fortune  500 
electronics  firms,  or  the  Electronics 
Association  Of  California,  which  is 
comprised  solely  of  smaller  companies. 

In  addition,  the  Smaller  Business  As- 
sociation of  New  England,  which  rep- 
resents hundiieds  of  New  England  high 
technology  fibns,  strongly  backs  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act.       I 

It  is  fair  tol  conclude  that  small  sci- 
ence and  lltigh  technology  firms 
strongly  favof  the  bill  and  that  AEA's 
position  should  certainly  be  discount- 
ed. I 

ka.  SET-ASIDES 

It  is  allegeil  that  set-asides  skew  a 
procurement  system  that  is  competi- 
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tive.  In  addition.  Government  set-aside 
programs  for  small  business  are  rid- 
dled with  scandal. 

The  facts  are  as  follows: 

First,  those  who  would  compare  the 
proposed  SBIR  program  with  the 
much  abused  8(a)  minority  business 
program  simply  are  showing  their  ig- 
norance of  the  procurement  process. 
First  of  all,  8(a)  is  not  a  set-aside;  it 
more  accurately  could  be  called  a 
"put-aside"  of  Government  contracts 
for  exclusive  and  noncompetitive 
award  to  minority  businesses  as  sub- 
contractors. 

In  contrast,  the  SBIR  program  Is  not 
a  business  development  program,  as  is 
the  8(a)  program.  The  design  and  pur- 
pose of  SBIR  arises  from  the  convic- 
tion of  proponents,  supported  by  em- 
pirical data,  that  small  businesses  tu-e 
the  most  innovative  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy. These  innovative  businesses  are 
proven  performers  who  have  been 
denied  the  ability  to  compete  for  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  funding  in  the  past. 

The  design  of  the  SBIR  program 
positively  precludes  abuses  similar  to 
those  which  have  occurred  in  the  8(a) 
program.  The  SBIR  program  is  com- 
petitive; in  other  words,  firms  will  re- 
spond to  agency  solicitations  and 
awards  will  be  based  on  the  quality  of 
the  proposals  submitted.  Agencies  are 
expected  to  carefully  review  proposals, 
as  they  would  in  such  instance,  and 
make  awards  based  on  quality  and 
agency  mission  needs. 

Second,  currently,  a  significant 
share  of  Federal  procurement  funds 
are  awarded  through  negotiation  on  a 
noncompetitive  basis. 

In  the  more  specific  area  of  research 
and  development,  awards  also  reflect 
this  noncompetitive  track  record. 

SEVENTY  PERCENT  OP  R.  It  D.  CONTRACTS  ARE 
AWARDED  NONCOMPETRTVELY 

These  facts  should  put  to  rest  any 
belief  that  Government  procurement 
is  by  its  nature  a  competitive  process. 
The  Government  does  not  buy  like  the 
private  sector  buys.  Differences  are  in- 
significant, and  successful  marketing 
with  the  Government  requires  a  sub- 
stantial effort  on  the  part  of  the  pro- 
posers. 

Third,  committees  of  the  Congress 
which  considered  this  bill  have  made 
oblique  references  to  the  wasteful 
nature  of  set-aside  programs  generally 
and  have  further  inferred  that  this 
will  also  be  the  result  of  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  not  one  com- 
mittee has  supported  this  conclusion 
with  even  a  scintilla  of  data,  very 
clearly  because  the  data  Is  not  there. 
The  committees  have  preyed  on  a  gen- 
eral Impression  of  set-asldes  as  protec- 
tionist measures  for  special  Interests 
while  disregarding  the  record  of  per- 
formance under  set-asides  and  their 
purposes. 


It  again  must  be  pointed  out  that 
comparisons  with  the  8(a)  program  are 
not  legitimate  and  in  fact  are  spurious. 

Set-asldes  as  designed  by  the  Con- 
gress and  Implemented  by  procuring 
agencies  are  not  business  development 
programs,  do  not  result  In  less  quality 
In  products  or  processes  provided,  and 
do  not  result  In  additional  costs  to  the 
Government.  ' 

Set-asldes  are  designed  to  counter 
the  impediments  which  preclude  small 
business  from  participating  on  an 
equal  footing  with  other  Government 
procurement  performers.  What  exact- 
ly are  these  Impediments? 

First,  there  is  a  market  impediment 
which  is  solely  a  result  of  business 
size.  Small  business  resources  are 
spent  more  productively  because  they 
cannot  afford  to  carry  significant  over- 
head costs.  This  means  that  a  small 
business  cannot  mount  a  Government 
marketing  effort  equal  to  that  of  its 
big  business  or  university  competitors. 
Of  course,  this  fact  makes  it  more  dif- 
ficult for  small  businesses  to  comply 
with  necessary  paperwork  and  regiila- 
tlon,  a  fact  wlilch  the  Congress  recog- 
nized In  passing  the  Regulatory  Flexi- 
bility Act  during  the  96th  Congress. 

Second,  small  businesses  have  been 
excluded  from  participation  In  numy 
agencies'  R.  &  D.  projects  because  of 
their  "for-profit"  standing.  Only  In 
December  1981  did  HHS  and  specifi- 
cally NIH  open  their  grant  procedures 
to  for-profit  entitles. 

Certain  examples  can  prove  conclu- 
sively that  set-asides  do  not  result  in 
additional  costs  to  the  Government. 

13.  PAn  SHAKE 

It  Is  alleged  that  small  business  al- 
ready receives  more  than  Its  fair  share 
of  Federal  R.  &  D.  contracts.  To  sup- 
port that,  opponents  of  the  bill  claim 
that  small  business  emplojrs  5.5  per- 
cent of  the  scientists  and  engineers 
and  receives  6.8  percent  of  Federal 
contracts. 

That  argument  Is  just  another  ex- 
ample of  how  the  opponents  have 
twisted  and  manipulated  figures  to 
make  it  appear  that  small  business  is 
receiving  more  than  Its  fair  share  of 
Federal  R.  dc  D.  funds  when.  In  fact.  It 
is  not.  It  further  illustrates  a  thor- 
ough lack  of  imderstanding  of  the 
Federal  R.  &  D.  procurement  process. 

The  facts  are  that  the  S.S-percent 
figure  on  small  business  employment 
of  scientists  and  engineers  caimot  be 
compared  to  the  6.8-percent  figiire  on 
small  business's  share  of  Federal  R.  ic 
D.  contracts.  These  flgiires  cannot  be 
compared  because  they  are  taken  from 
different  sources  and  are  based  on 
definitions  of  R.  &  D.  that  have  widely 
differing  bases.  The  S.S-percent  figure 
is  taken  from  NSF.  The  6.8-percent 
figure  comes  from  the  Federal  Pro- 
curement Data  Center,  which  uses  a 
much  broader  definition  of  R.  &  D.  In 
classifying  contract  actions,  thus  In- 


flating small  business's  participation 
in  Federal  R.  &  D.  contracting- 
This  Is  what  the  data  really  shows: 
Federal  funds  for  R.  &  D.  in  indus- 
try—Including     subcontracts— totaled 
$12.46  billion  in  1979.  of  which  $388 
million  went  to  firms  with  fewer  than 
1,000    employees.    This    means    that 
smaller  firms  received  only  2.3  percent 
of  the  private  sector  awards.  At  the 
same  time,  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000 
employees  had  7  percent  of  industrial 
R.  &  D.  scientists  and  engineers.  Com- 
paring small  firms  to  the  entire  pri- 
vate sector.  Including  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  entitles,  yields  a  small 
firm's  meager  share  of  private  sector 
Federal  funds  of  only  l.S  percent.  This 
figure  is  comparable  to  the  5.S-percent 
share    of    scientists    and    engineers 
quoted  by  the  American  Electronics 
Association.  Thus,  if  employment  is  a 
satisfactory  measure  of  small  business 
capability,    use    of   comparable   data 
shows  that  small  business  is  being  uti- 
lized at  a  rate  of  less  than  one-third  of 
its  current  capabilities. 

What  Is  most  disturbing  Is  the  broad 
acceptance  of  the  figures  and  citing 
and  National  Science  Foundation  as 
their  source.  The  NSF  has  indicated 
that  the  5.5/6.8  comparison  is  an  in- 
consistent application  of  disparate* 
data.  NSF  has  also  indicated  that  the 
comparisons  cited  earlier,  that  is  small 
business  performs  only  1.5  percent  of 
the  R.  8t  D.  work,  are  an  appropriate 
and  consistent  application  of  the  flg- 
ures  included  In  their  report. 

Furthermore,  emplojrment  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  may  not  be  a  satis- 
factory measure  of  small  businesses' 
ability  to  perform  Federal  R.  &  D.  In 
a  report  titled  "Consistent  Criteria 
Are  Needed  to  Assess  Small  Business 
Innovation  Initiatives,"  GAO  conclud- 
ed: 

This  measure  Is  biased  toward  labor-inten- 
sive R.  &  D.  activity  and  it  coven  only  em- 
ployees formally  or  exclusively  employed  to 
conduct  R.  &  D.  activities.  At  best,  this 
measure  is  only  a  partial  indicator  of  poten- 
tial to  Innovate. 

14.  PUSMAaKR 

It  is  alleged  that  the  anall  Business 
Iimovation  Develoinnent  Act  wiU 
upset  the  operation  of  the  free 
market.  The  opponents  say,  "Allow 
the  free  market  to  work." 

The  fact  is  that  the  free  market  will 
not  work  unless  this  bill  is  enacted. 
The  small  business  innovation  re- 
search programs,  with  their  seed 
money  awards,  lower  the  barriers  to 
entry  of  small  science  and  high  tech- 
nology firms  into  the  marketplace. 
These  barriers  Include  lack  of  capital 
and  lack  of  a  competitive  Federal  R.  it 
D.  contracts  and  awards  system.  With- 
out this  bill,  small  firms  with  iimova- 
tlve  ideas  will  not  be  able  to  develop 
those  ideas  to  the  point  where  private 
capital  will  become  available  for  full 
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scale  development  and  commercializa- 
tion. 

The  opposition  to  the  bill  comes 
from  the  giants  of  industry  and  the 
giants  of  academia.  who  feel  threat- 
ened by  any  program  to  encourage 
competition  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. 

1 S.  IHADEQUATS  OTERSICRT 

It  is  alleged  that  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  programs  will 
divert  management  attention  from  an 
agency's  total  research  and  develop- 
ment objectives. 

The  fact  is  that  the  small  business 
innovation  research  program  is  de- 
signed to  complement  agency  needs 
and  research  objectives.  The  small 
business  advanced  technology  program 
at  the  Defense  Department  is  the  first 
SBIR  program  in  a  mission-oriented 
agency.  Under  that  program,  small 
firms  are  invited  to  submit  R.  8t,  D. 
proposals  on  topics  selected  by  the 
agency  in  accordance  with  its  R.  &  D. 
objectives.  Thus,  the  SBIR  program 
fits  right  in  with  what  the  agency  is 
doing  and  what  the  agency  needs. 

1*.  MAKCIHAJ.  RXSKARCH 

It  is  alleged  that  potential  remaining 
funds  in  small  business  Innovation  re- 
search programs  will  be  committed  to 
marginal  research. 

The  fact  is  that  the  small  business 
innovation  research  programs  wUl  be 
phased  in  starting  with  0.2  percent  in 
the  first  year  and  reaching  1.25  per- 
cent in  the  fourth  year.  The  exclusion 
of  in-house  research  from  the  funding 
base  reduces  the  dollar  size  of  the  pro- 
gram by  about  25  percent.  Thus,  on  an 
agency-by-agency  basis,  you  are  talk- 
ing about  very  small  amounts  of 
money. 

The  4-year  phasein  allows  the  agen- 
cies to  start  off  with  the  smaller  phase 
I  awards  for  feasibility  studies.  These 
awards  are  expected  to  be  in  the 
$20,000  to  $50,000  range.  As  the  pro- 
gram expands,  so  do  the  amounts  of 
the  awards,  which  are  expected  to 
range  up  from  $500,000  for  phase  II 
development  grants.  Thus,  the  pro- 
gram will  not  be  overloaded  with 
money  in  the  early  stages. 

The  experiences  of  the  NSF  SBIR 
program  and  the  -Defense  Depart- 
ment's small  business  advanced  tech- 
nology program  show  the  respones 
that  can  be  expected  to  agency  SBIR 
programs.  The  NSF  has  had  a  surfeit 
of  applicants  and  has  selected  1  out  of 
8  applications.  The  DOD  program  re- 
ceived 1,103  proposals  in  response  to 
its  first  solicitation  last  year.  It  made 
awards  to  only  100  firms. 

As  it  is,  the  awards  are  small.  Many 

of  the  recipients  of  NSF  awards  have 

applied  their  own  funds  to  the  SBIR 

grants  because  those  grants  are  so  low. 

IT.  mnvaurrns 

It  is  aUeged  that  the  bill  discrimi- 
nates against  universities  by  not  allow- 
ing them  to  participate  in  the  SBIR 
program. 


The  fac  is  that  the  bill  allows  all  in- 
dividuals <rith  innovative  ideas  to  com- 
pete for  0BIR  awards.  This  includes 
scientists  land  engineers  who  worlc  for 
universities,  corporations,  or  nonprofit 
institutesi 

Only  Gfvemment  laboratories,  com- 
panies with  over  500  employees,  and 
nor  profit  Institutions  are  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  program,  not 
their  emuoyees. 

The  pu]  i>ose  of  the  SBIR  program- 
ultimate  Commercialization  of  innova- 
tions—is hot  compatible  with  the  re- 
search coiducted  by  universities.  The 
SBIR  program  helps  take  innovations 
into  the  n  larketplace. 

IS.  AOmiCVLTUIIK 

It  is  all  iged  that  the  Department  of 
Agricultufe's  R.  &  D.  effort  will  be 
harmed  oy  the  SBIR  program  and 
that  only  20  firms  perform  research 
for  USDAl 

The  faa  is  that  an  SBIR  program  at 
USDA  wil  have  minimal  impact  on  ex- 
isting R.T&  D.  programs  under  the 
substitute  amendment.  The  Agricul- 
ture Department  has  an  $860  million 
R.  ti  D.  budget  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Under  the  Small  Business  Committee 
substitute  amendment  that  excludes 
in-house  research,  two-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent will  be  earmarked  for  the  SBIR 
program  lor  its  first  year;  six-tenths  of 
1  percent  for  the  second  year;  1  per- 
cent for  the  third  year;  and  IVi  per- 
cent for  the  fourth  and  all  subsequent 
years.  Thkt  means  $500,000  in  the  first 
year;  $1.8  million  in  the  second  year; 
$3  million  in  the  third  year;  and  $3.7 
million  in  the  fourth  year.  That  is  far 
less  than  the  $23  million  that  has  been 
alleged  vmuld  be  set  aside  from  the 
USDA  R.  <Sc  D.  budget. 

The  argument  that  since  only  20 
firms  perform  research  for  USDA, 
there  is  not  a  sufficient  number  of 
qualified  firms  to  participate  in  an 
SBIR  prolgram.  That  is  as  dishonest  as 
the  argument  of  NIH  that  there  are 
not  enoiKh  qualified  small  R.  &  D. 
firms  in  fihe  life  sciences.  The  simple 
fact  is  that  the  agencies  have  not  in 
the  pastLsought  out  and  do  not  now 
seek  out  aualif led  small  R.  <b  D.  firms. 
If  they  dU.  they  would  find  many. 
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>Mifrrm  AiOEifDitEirrs 
The  innovation  bill  was  referred  se- 
quentially to  six  committees  in  addi- 
tion to  ^nall  Business.  They  were  the 
Energy  «nd  Commerce.  Science  and 
Technolctey.  Veterans'  Affairs,  Foreign 
Affairs,  i  imed  Services,  and  Select  In- 
telligence Committees.  These  commit- 
tees heU  hearings  on  the  legislation 
and  repo]  ted  amendments. 

The  Siiall  Business  Committee  has 
reviewed  the  proposed  amendments 
and  feeL  that  many  of  the  concerns 
embodie<  in  them  are  resolved  in  the 
commitUe  substitute.  Let  me  review 
the  amet  dments: 

1.  VBTBIAIIS'  AFTAIXS 

The  AJeterans'  Affairs  Committee 
proposes  to  exclude  any  in-house  re- 


search and  r<  search  done  at  Govern- 
ment-owned, <  >ovemment-operated  fa- 
cilities. In-house  research  accounts  for 
$9.8  billion  or  about  25  percent  of  the 
Federal  R.  &  D.  budget  of  $40.4  billion 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

We  do  not  see  any  problems  with  in- 
cluding in-hoi|se  research  in  the  fund- 
ing base  for  small  business  innovation 
research  programs.  But,  as  I  have 
stated  many  times  during  the  debate, 
the  goal  of  t^e  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee is  to  see  the  adoption  of  the 
Small  Business  Iimovation  Develop- 
ment Act  arn  to  include  the  small 
business  community  in  the  effort  to 
reverse  the  decline  in  innovation.  Re- 
ducing the  R.  <b  D.  funding  base  for 
SBIR  prognubs  would  meet  the  con- 
cern expressed  that  SBIR  programs 
would  be  too  costly  if  a  larger  funding 
base  were  used.  We  have  included  the 
thrust  of  the  Amendment  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  Committee  in  our  commit- 
tee substitute.  It  in  no  way  weakens 
the  purpose  (>f  the  legislation— to  es- 
tablish SBIR  programs  that  are  as- 
sured of  steady  and  adequate  funding. 

a.  INTELLIGENCE  ' 

The  Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence proposes  to  exclude  R.  &  D.  by 
any  agency  within  the  intelligence 
community,  "that  specifically  includes 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the 
Defense  Inte^igence  Agency,  and  the 
National  Security  Agency. 

We  never  oonsidered  that  R.  &  D. 
conducted  by  the  Intelligence  commu- 
nity would  be  covered  by  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
While  we  feeli  small  business  is  capable 
of  making  ah  important  contribution 
to  the  many  ijacets  of  intelligence  R.  Sc 
D..  we  have  I  no  problems  with  the 
intent  of  the  llntelligence  Committee's 
amendment  and  have  included  lan- 
guage to  that  effect  in  our  committee 
substitute.      | 

3.  rORKIGM  AFTAIRS 

The  Foreigp  Affairs  Committee  has 
not  issued  specific  recommendations 
prior  to  the  floor  debate  on  H.R.  4326. 
Nevertheless.]  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee recogiiiizes  the  unique  aspects 
of  R.  &  D.  conducted  by  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  that 
falls  within  the  requirements  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act.  We  thus  have  included  in 
our  substitute  an  exclusion  of  AID 
international:  research  centers  and 
grants  to  foreign  governments  from 
the  base  agamst  which  the  bill's  fund- 
ing percentages  are  applied.  The  effect 
is  to  remove  |AID  from  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram and  covierage  of  the  legislation. 

The  Small:  Business  Committee  l>e- 
lieves  that  aO  of  the  major  Federal  R. 
&  D.  agencie^  must  be  included  in  the 
Small  Businiess  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  and  that  the  small  business 
iimovation  research  programs  must 
have  mandatory  funding  to  be  effec- 
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tive.  Thus,  the  committee  strongly  op- 
poses the  following  amendments. 

4.  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee proposes  to  exclude  any  health-re- 
lated R.  &  D.  conducted  by  or  through 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  this  is 
bad  public  and  science  policy.  If  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  is  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  the  innovation  that  the 
United  States  desperately  needs  today, 
it  must  include  all  aspects  of  science  in 
this  effort.  There  are  over  2,000  and  as 
many  as  3,500  small,  high  technology, 
biomedical  and  life  science  research 
firms  in  the  United  States  that  have 
important  contributions  to  make. 
They  should  be  working  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Most  of 
them  have  not  been  utilized  by  NIH 
because  of  that  agency's  longstanding 
bias  against  working  with  these  types 
of  firms. 

This  bias  has  very  harmful  conse- 
quences. We  are  entering  a  new  era 
where  the  life  sciences  are  exploding 
as  the  electronics  industry  did  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's.  As  small  firms  were 
critical  to  that  explosion,  so  they  are 
critical  to  this  new  explosion.  We  must 
insure  that  their  abilities  will  be 
tapped  and  that  HHS  and  NIH  estab- 
lish and  fund  an  SBIR  program. 

The  Small  Business  Committee  sub- 
stitute recognizes  the  deeply  felt  con- 
cerns of  the  university  and  basic  re- 
search communities  that  the  United 
States  basic  research  effort  not  be 
harmed  by  this  bill.  We  feel  this  legis- 
lation will  only  increase  support  for 
basic  research.  We  have  made  every 
effort  to  work  with  the  universities  to 
find  means  of  assuring  that  basic  re- 
search will  not  be  hurt.  Regrettably, 
the  university  spokesmen  refused  to 
engage  in  a  serious  effort  with  our 
committee  and  to  propose  concrete 
ways  of  resolving  their  concerns. 

We  have  not  ceased  our  efforts.  We 
have  included  in  our  substitute  a  pro- 
vision that  caps  that  amount  of  money 
that  can  be  used  from  the  extramural 
budget  for  basic  research  at  the  per- 
centages included  in  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  to 
fund  the  SBIR  programs. 

We  feel  this  should  satisfy  the  con- 
cerns of  the  universities  and  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  The 
Senate  version  of  the  innovation  bill 
includes  the  same  provision.  These 
changes  make  the  EInergy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  amendment  uimec- 
essary. 

S.  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  Armed  Services  Committee  pro- 
poses to  exclude  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  atomic  energy  defense 
programs  conducted  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  from  participation  in 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search program. 


We  find  it  very  difficult  to  under- 
stand the  rationale  for  the  Armed 
Services  Committee's  amendment 
since  the  Department  of  Defense  es- 
tablished an  SBIR  program  on  its 
own— the  defense  small  business  ad- 
vanced technology  program.  That  pro- 
gram mailed  out  30.000  brochures  for 
its  first  solicitation  in  April  1981,  invit- 
ing proposals  from  small  Rr.  &  D.  firms 
in  a  wide  variety  of  research  areas. 
Over  1,000  proposals  were  submitted 
and  100  winners  were  selected.  The 
Department  of  Defense  clearly  recog- 
nizes the  contribution  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram can  make  to  national  defense. 

The  Department  has  expressed  con- 
cerns about  the  size  of  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram under  the  3-percent  earmarking 
included  in  the  original  version  of  the 
Small  Business  Iiuiovation  E>eveIop- 
ment  Act  reported  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  We  appreciate  the 
concerns  of  the  Defense  Department 
and  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  have  included  modifications  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee  substitute 
to  deal  with  them.  We  have  excluded 
in-house  R.  &  D.  from  the  SBIR  fund- 
ing base.  We  have  reduced  the  amount 
of  funding  earmarking  to  IV4  percent. 
Moreover,  we  provide  for  a  5-year 
phase-in  of  an  SBIR  program  at  the 
Defense  Department.  We  have  done 
all  these  things  to  facilitate  the  De- 
partment of  Defense's  participation  in 
the  SBIR  program  and  in  recognition 
of  the  Department's  unique  situation. 
These  changes  bring  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act 
much  closer  to  the  Senate  version  of 
the  bill,  which  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  testified  in  support  of. 

We  feel  very  strongly  that  it  would 
be  bad  public  and  science  policy  to  ex- 
clude the  defense  programs  from  the 
small  business  innovation  research 
program.  The  defense-oriented  R.  & 
D.  budget  accounts  for  half  of  the 
Federal  R.  St  D.  budget.  Clearly. 
United  States  R.  &  D.  has  a  large  de- 
fense-oriented component.  We  have 
found  many  civilian  spinoffs  from  that 
research.  It  would  be  unwise  to  remove 
the  Government  agency  that  influ- 
ences the  direction  of  so  much  Ameri- 
can research  and  development  from 
the  one  Government  program  that  is 
directly  aimed  at  stimulating  iimova- 
tion. 

6.  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOCY 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee proposes  a  substitute  for  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  reported  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee.  We  find  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee's  substi- 
tute unacceptable.  Its  purpose  is  to 
gut  the  Small  Business  Innovation  De- 
velopment Act  and  establish  a  mean- 
ingless small  business  innovation  re- 
search program  that  would  not  be  as- 
sured of  adequate  or  long-term  fund- 
ing. It  would  strike  at  the  heart  of  the 
innovation  bill  by  eliminating  the  pro- 


vision mandating  earmarked  funding 
for  the  programs.  As  we  have  said 
countless  times  during  the  debate  on 
the  bill,  earmarked  funding  is  the  only 
way  that  the  SBIR  program  will  be  as- 
sured, given  the  ingrained  resistance 
of  government  agencies  to  establishing 
SBIR  programs  on  their  own  and  to 
utilizing  small  science  and  high  tech- 
nology firms  in  the  Federal  R.  &  D. 
effort.  Let  me  point  out  once  again 
that  the  highly  acclaimed  NSF  SBIR 
program  was  established  only  after 
Congress  mandated  it  and  provided  for 
earmarked  funding. 

Other  provisions  of  the  Science  and 
Technology      Committee      substitute 
would  seriously  weaken  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram.  It  proposes  removing  require- 
ments that  the  regulatory  burden  on 
small  business  be  minimized  and  that 
a  simplified,  standardized  and  timely 
annual  report  be  submitted  by  agen- 
cies to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology    Policy.    It    proposes    to 
remove    the    requirement    for    peer 
review  from  Phase  II  proposals.  It  pro- 
poses to  remove  the  requirement  that 
policy  directives,  procedures,  and  ob- 
jectives  for   the   program   be   issued 
within  120  days  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act.  It  proposes,  in  effect,  an 
SBIR  program  in  name  but  not  in  fact. 
It  also  proposes  to  remove  the  re- 
quirement that  small  business  R.  it,  D. 
for    agencies    not    be    less    than    the 
actual  R.  &  D.  expenditures  by  the 
agencies  with  small  business  in  the  im- 
mediately preceding  fiscal  year.  This  is 
ludicrous.  We  are  talking  about  goals 
which  are  important  to  encouraging 
agencies  to  do  what  they  should,  as  a 
matter  of  efficient  use  of  the  taxpay- 
er's money,  be  doing. 

It  also  proposes  removing  the  Small 
Business  Administration  as  the  lead 
agency  to  issue  policy  directives  for 
the  SBIR  programs  and  the  require- 
ment that  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy  report  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Small  Business  on  the 
SBIR  program.  We  feel  that  SBA  has 
been  given  the  general  type  of  leader- 
ship role  required  by  this  legislation  to 
oversee  a  decentralized  program.  We 
see  no  need  to  change  that.  We  also 
welcome  all  committees  to  conduct  vig- 
orous oversight  of  the  SBIR  program. 
But  we  feel  that  the  Small  Business 
Committees  have  a  major  role  to  play 
in  overseeing  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram. We  have  been  working  on  this 
legislation  for  three  Congresses  and 
are  the  leaders  in  the  effort  to  get  the 
Federal  Government  to  effectively  and 
fully  use  the  abilities  of  small  science 
and  high  technology  companies. 

We  feel  there  is  merit  in  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee's  recom- 
mendation that  basic  research  funding 
be  given  special  consideration  in  the 
funding  of  SBIR  programs  and  that 
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the  earmarked  funding  percentages  be 
reduced.  We  have  included  these 
changes  in  the  SmaU  Business  Com- 
mittee substitute  and  feel  that  they 
achieve  a  middle  ground  that  all  of  us 
can  support. 

concLusioir 

The  week  of  May  10  was  Small  Busi- 
ness Week.  Many  of  you  used  that 
time  to  tell  your  small  businessmen 
how  important  they  are  to  our  Na- 
tion's well-being.  Now  we  have  the  op- 
portunity to  vote  our  rhetoric  by  en- 
acting the  SmaU  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act. 

The  national  Interest  demands  that 
a  very  small  portion  of  Federal  R.  & 
D.  funds  be  reallocated  to  the  most 
productive  generators  of  innovation. 
This  will  mean  some  slight  pain  for 
certain  special  interests.  But  the  crisis 
we  face  today  demands  that  we  fully 
Involve  all  components  of  our  national 
science  system  In  the  effort  to  rebuild 
our  economic  and  technological  base 
and  create  the  new  Jobs  we  desperate- 
ly need.  Nature,  the  prestigious  scien- 
tific Journal,  has  endorsed  this  bill  for 
Just  these  reasons. 

The  beauty  of  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  is  that  it 
establishes  a  linkage  between  research 
done  in  the  laboratory  and  practical 
i4>plicatlon.  This  linkage  is  called  in- 
novation. Innovation  is  what  made  the 
n.S.  economy  and  U.S.  technology 
such  a  powerful  engine  for  the  past 
century  and  wiU  power  us  into  the 
next  century 

a  1215 

lib.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stan- 
ton) who  has  worked  for  many,  many 
years  in  building  a  platform  upon 
which  this  bill  can  come  to  the  floor. 
He  has  done  yeoman  work.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  5  minutes  to  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Stanton). 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  add  a  few  words 
to  those  of  my  colleague  from  New 
York  concerning  this  very  important 
piece  of  legislation  which  is  before  us 
today.  HJl.  4326,  now  amended  as 
H.R.  6587,  presents  this  Congress  with 
a  tmique  opportunity  to  take  a  stand 
on  behalf  of  small  bmlness  in  this 
country. 

We  have  Just  been  through  an  ago- 
nizing effort  to  reduce  the  size  of  our 
Federal  budget;  we  have  had  to  cut 
spending  in  almost  every  program  run 
•by.  this  Government.  It  is  more  urgent 
than  ever  before  that  we  make  the 
very  most  productive  use  of  our  Feder- 
al dollars. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  have 
an  opportimity  to  channel  some  of  the 
$40  billion  in  Federal  f  iinds  which  goes 
to  research  and  development  through 
various  federally  sponsored  programs. 
If  we  can  channel  Just  1.25  percent  of 


this  amolint— only  about  $44  million 
the  first  I  year— into  more  productive 
use,  we  will  have  contributed  toward 
getting  t^e  most  bang  for  our  Federal 
bucks. 

Particularly  in  these  times  of  great 
economic  hardship,  with  high  interest 
rates,  high  unemployment,  inflation, 
limited  access  to  equity  capital,  and  a 
slowdown  in  our  national  economic 
growth,  it  is  more  important  than  ever 
before  to  insure  that  we  spend  these 
dollars  iQ  the  most  economically  pro- 
ductive ^y  we  can.  This  bill  provides 
us  with  ;an  opportunity  to  increase 
producti^ty  in  research  and  develop- 
ment and  to  open  up  for  competitive 
bidding  ^mong  small  businesses  some 
of  the  research  and  development 
which  hs|8  heretofore  been  the  exclu- 
sive territory  of  large  corporations  and 
university. 

It  has  been  proven  over  and  over 
again  that  the  cost  per  innovation  in  a 
small  f iria  is  far  less  than  in  a  large 
one;  that  small  firms  produce  up  to  24 
times  mere  innovations  per  R.  &  D. 
dollar  thi  m  large  ones;  that  small  busi- 
ness rec«lve8  a  minuscule  amount  of 
those  fuikds:  and  that  80  percent  of 
the  reset  rch  in  industry  Is  done  by 
only  200 :  irms. 

This  Ugislation  is  not  a  set-aside 
program  like  the  SBA  8(a)  program. 
This  legi^ation  would  ask  each  Feder- 
al agency  with  R.  &  D.  budgets  over 
$100  million  to  review  its  research  and 
developnient  needs,  and  to  come  up 
with  those  needs  which  can  be  reason- 
ably adqressed  by  small  businesses, 
and  then  to  open  up  those  project  pro- 
posals to  competition  from  among  the 
small  business  community.  There  is  no 
attempt  In  this  legislation  to  either 
reduce  the  amount  of  basic  research 
conducted  by  the  private  sector— luil- 
versities  or  corporations— nor  is  there 
any  mandate  which  would  increase 
beyond  1^25  percent  the  amount  of  R. 
&  D.  to  Ibe  performed  by  small  busi- 
ness. And  there  is  no  attempt  here  to 
set  up  one  more  bureaucratic  program  . 
run  by  uncle  Sam.  Each  agency  is  re- 
sponslblej  for  running  its  own  small 
business  program  within  its  already  es- 
tablished R.  de  D.  needs. 

hbr.  Oialnnan,  during  the  past 
decade  ve  have  watched  our  country 
gradually '  slide  backwards  in  terms  of 
world  lea  dershlp  in  the  area  of  techno- 
logical tmovation  and  productivity. 
The  annttal  rate  of  increase  of  produc- 
tivity for  the  United  States  has  de- 
clined tenfold  over  the  past  10  years 
and  now;  lags  behind  that  of  the  rest 
of  the  World's  major  industrial  na- 
tions. 

We  all  know  that  small  business 
makes  up  99  percent  of  our  economy, 
produces  86  percent  of  new  Jobs  cre- 
ated, and  over  half  of  the  gross  nation- 
al product.  If  we  are  going  to  address 
the  econbmic  problems  of  our  Nation, 
we  mils  I  start  with  small  business, 
where  tl;  e  economic  hardships  hit  first 
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and  hardest  and  where  the  productivi- 
ty is  highest  To  solve  our  economic 
problems  we  need  only  to  address  the 
problems  of  jsmall  business,  and  here 
in  this  bill.  We  have  an  excellent  op- 
portunity to]  kill  two  birds  with  one 
stone— to  increase  our  national  tech- 
nological and  innovative  know-how, 
and  our  international  prestige,  and  to 
address  our  Economic  problems  which 
begin  with  snkall  business. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  tol  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  lull  Committee  on  Small 
gentleman  from  Mary- 


Business,  th^ 
land  (Mr. 


J. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  H  want  to  follow  up  on 
something  that  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton)  just 
said.  He  indicated  the  needs  and  the 
hurt  of  sma^  business  right  now  are 
great  and  said  that  this  bill  would  help 
small  businesses.  And  indeed  it  will. 
But  there  is  ft  much  larger  issue. 

The  larger  issue  relates  to  the  fact 
that  this  country  has  slipped  from 
first  to  dead  last  among  industrialized 
nations  in  the  rate  of  productivity  in- 
crease. At  one  time  we  were  No.  1  in 
productivity  increase;  we  are  now  dead 
last. 

The  Comn^ittee  on  Small  Business 
has  been  exjamining  this  issue  since 
1978,  and  oyer  those  years  we  have 
heard  more  land  more  expressions  of 
concern  tha^  the  leadership  in  some 
technologies  ihad  shifted  to  Japan  and 
West  Germatiy  and  would  stay  there 
permanentlyj  I  say  it  will  unless  we 
begin  to  giv^  small  businesses  an  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  research. 

I  also  want  to  comment  very  briefly 
on  the  matter  of  the  universities 
which  are  ii^  opposition.  The  problem 
there  is,  as  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Qliio,  had  indicated,  that 
they  simply  have  not  read  the  bill. 

We  are  talking  about  1.25  percent  of 
all  R.  dc  D.  n^oney  over  a  5-year  period. 
How  can  two-fifths  of  1  percent  in  R. 
&t  D.  going  to  small  business  hurt  any 
university?  jlow  indeed  could  5-per- 
cent hurt?  u.  wiU  not.  But  we  are  so 
modest.  It  iq  only  1.25  percent  over  a 
5-year  period. 

There  are  [several  factors  that  have 
impeded  the  involvement  of  small 
firms  in  OoVemment-sponsored  R.  &, 
D.  First,  unquestionably,  there  is  a 
bias  in  Government  agencies  in  favor 
of  large  firms  and  research  labs. 
Second,  the  agencies  are  motivated  by 
an  antirisk  attitude.  They  are  afraid  to 
get  out  there  and  dare  to  take  a  risk. 

Well,  if  we  do  not  take  a  risk,  we  are 
going  to  sta]  dead  last  in  productivity. 
There  is  a  general  kind  of  inertia  in 
the  agencies.  They  have  been  doing 
the  same  things  the  same  way  over 
and  over  agkln,  and  they  just  do  not 
want  to  change.  And,  finally,  most  of 
the  agencies  are  just  unfamiliar  with 
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the    capabilities    of    small    business 
firms. 

I  must  confess  that  I  was  unaware  of 
the  fact  that  it  was  a  small  business 
firm  that  created  the  first  oral  contra- 
ceptive. I  did  not  know  that.  The 
famous  CAT  scanner  that  is  sought 
after  assiduously  by  almost  every  hos-  ■ 
pital  of  any  size  came  out  of  the  small 
business  community. 

Without  Govemmeni  relations  and 
marketing  staff,  small  firms  are  con- 
sistently overlooked  and  underutilized. 
The  bill,  as  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  has  said,  simply  estab- 
lishes the  mechanism  whereby  we  can 
effectively  tap  these  resources.  By  re- 
directing a  small  portion  of  the  R.  & 
D.  budget,  1^4  percent  phased  in  over 
the  next  5  years,  our  Federal  research 
dollar  will  be  used  in  such  a  way  as  to 
maximize  returns  to  the  economy. 

So  really  in  this  bill  we  are  getting 
the  best  of  two  worlds.  We  are  getting 
a  chance  to  help  the  small  businesses 
of  this  Nation,  and  we  are  getting  a 
chance  to  help  the  Nation  in  its  entire- 
ty by  letting  these  small  businesses 
take  a  lead  role  in  beginning  to  raise 
us  from  being  dead  last  in  productivity 
and  try  to  move  us  to  first  where  we 
were  for  such  a  long  period  of  time. 

The  concept  of  the  bill  is  sound.  The 
SBIR  program  has  proven  itself  in 
terms  of  returns  to  the  economy  and 
by  successfully  stimulating  innovation. 
As  has  been  indicated,  the  bill  is  sup- 
ported by  every  small  business  organi- 
zation, by  the  past  Administrators  and 
the  current  Administrator  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  by  the 
first  Chief  Counsel  of  Advocacy,  and 
by  the  present  Chief  Counsel  of  Advo- 
cacy. As  was  pointed  out,  this  was  the 
only  legislation  specifically  endorsed 
in  the  White  House  Conference  in 
1980. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  ignore 
all  of  the  misconceptions,  all  of  the 
half  truths,  and  all  of  the  quarter 
truths  that  are  being  put  out  about 
this  biU.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to 
listen  very  carefully  to  the  arguments 
that  are  going  to  be  raised  that  the 
budget  has  been  cut  and,  therefore,  R. 
&  D.  has  been  cut  and  the  agencies 
might  be  in  difficulty.  I  would  say  that 
when  we  hear  those  arguments,  we 
should  Just  bear  in  mind  that  we  are 
talking  about  IV*  percent  over  a  4-  or 
5-year  period. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  made  many 
compromises  in  this  legislation.  I  urge 
the  Members  to  support  it  fully  and 
completely. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  to  support  this 
biU. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  at  long 
last  today  debates  a  bill  that  has  been 
discussed,  studied,  reviewed,  and 
argued  about  for  4  years.  It  was  first 
introduced  in  1979  by  my  colleague 


Nkal  Smith  from  Iowa.  It  is  based  on  a 
highly  successful  model  at  the  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  that  since  1977 
has  tested  and  proven  the  principle 
that  smaU  businesses  are  an  innova- 
tive power  that  has  remained  un- 
tapped for  far  too  long. 

In  1979  the  President  directed  that 
agencies  develop  their  ownSBIR  pro- 
gram. In  1980  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Small  Business  made  this 
one  of  their  top  15  priorities,  along 
with  the  Small  Business  and  Universi- 
ty Patent  Act  that  this  body  already 
has  passed.  In  1981  the  President  went 
on  record  supporting  the  companion 
bill  in  the  Senate,  which  passed  90  to 
0.  In  1982  the  President  committed  to 
this  concept  in  his  State  of  Small 
Business  Report. 

Here  we  are  today,  debating  this  bill 
because  no  agency  except  £>OD  has 
moved  an  inch  to  begin  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram. What  we  are  doing  here  today  is 
what  should  not  be  necessary.  But 
asking,  requesting,  promoting— all  has 
done  no  good. 

We  know  we  need  a  change.  Look  at 
what  we  have  now.  Of  all  Federal  R.  & 
D.,  95  percent  goes  to  big  business  and 
nonprofit  organizations— foreign  con- 
tracts and  State/local  equals  1.5  per- 
cent; small  business  equals  3.5  percent. 
What  have  we  received  for  this  highly 
centralized  program  where  60  percent 
of  all  contracts  are  sole  source? 

A  D^Ntrtment  of  Commerce  report 
cites  36  firms  doing  60  percent  of  all 
U.S.  industrial  research,  20  imlversi- 
ties  receive  40  percent  of  aU  Federal 
funds  to  such  institutions.  Patent  fil- 
ings by  U.S.  firms  have  dropped  by  13 
percent  in  the  last  decade.  Now  40  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  patents  are  from  for- 
eign firms.  In  1980  alone  11  percent  of 
all  U.S.  patents  went  to  Japanese 
firms  and  individuals — Business  Week. 
Productivity  rates,  an  area  where 
America  was  once  the  leader,  have  de- 
creased tenfold  in  the  last  decade. 

What  this  biU  is  all  about  is  competi- 
tion and  free  enterprise.  This  bill 
brings  to  an  almost  closed  system  an 
opportimity  for  small  business  to 
apply  its  Innovative,  creative  entre- 
preneural  force. 

Why  do  we  need  this  bill  that  the 
President  and  every  small  business 
group  I  know  of  clearly  supports?  We 
must  open  up  the  doors  of  competi- 
tion. Until  January  of  this  year,  no 
for-profit  business  could  even  apply 
for  an  NIH  grant— none.  But  In  1979 
my  committee  received  a  letter  from 
the  Director  at  NIH  stating  that  the 
agency  would  change  its  regulations. 
But  those  regulatory  changes  came 
just  this  year,  only  after  the  Senate 
passed  this  bill  and  the  House  commit- 
tee reported  it  out  unanimously.  The 
Secretary  of  Energy  testified  in  1980 
that  he  would  volimtarily  start  an 
SBIR  program.  None  yet  exists.  Let  us 
give  small  business  a  chance. 


Small  businessmen  and  Individual  in- 
ventors have  a  great  record  of  innova- 
tion. A  National  Science  Foundation 
study  shows  that  during  a  20-year 
period  ending  in  1973,  almost  tuQf  of 
all  m«Jor  U.S.  innovations  came  from 
smaller  firms. 

Look  back  to  xerography,  Polaroid 
cameras,  and  the  laser.  These  are  only 
a  few  of  the  major  technological 
breakthroughs  that  have  come  from 
small  business. 

These  small  businesses  do  more  than 
Just  develop  innovations— they  make 
Jobs.  Small  high-tech  firms  have  an  88 
percent  greater  employment  rate  than 
the  average  of  all  businesses— l?-year 
study  by  DOC— and  they  pay  taxes— 
34  percent  more  per  dollar  of  sales 
than  mature  companies.  And.  they  de- 
crease product  prices,  not  increase 
them — 44  percent  less  price  increases 
than  the  average  firm. 

The  question  is.  How  long  must  we 
sit  before  we  recognize  what  is  right  in 
front  of  us?  Our  Nation  needs  to  un- 
leash the  innovative.  Job  creative,  tax 
paying  power  of  small  bxislness. 

In  1975  the  President  created  a  blue 
ribbon  panel  to  look  at  why  our  Na- 
tion's technological  base  was  deterio- 
rating. Their  findings  support  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  here  today  and  were 
the  basis  for  the  NSF  test.  The  report 
found  "that  small  businesses  face  im- 
pediments in  Federal  R.  &  D.  procure- 
ment not  found  in  the  private  sector." 
The  report,  agreed  to  by  every  senior 
cabinet  department  official,  directs 
that  changes  be  made.  But  they  have 
not  occurred. 

We  must  now  do  by  statute  what 
could  have  been  done  years  ago.  Why 
must  this  program  be  mandatory?  Be- 
cause 6  years  of  inaction  make  it  clear 
that  the  bureaucracy  will  not  change 
unless  required  to  do  so.  It  is  too  easy 
for  them  to  just  wait  it  out.  We  know 
from  the  NIH  example  that  they  will 
not  change  unless  forced  to  do  it. 

We  want  to  open  the  door,  providing 
a  way  to  bring  innovative  ideas  into 
use.  In  testimony  given  by  a  small  an- 
ticancer drug  manufacturer  who  had 
five  derivitives  that  proved  positive  in 
initial  tests,  we  heard  that  this  for- 
profit  business  did  not  qualify  at  NIH. 
So  they  formed  a  nonprofit  subsidiary 
and  got  funding  on  two  out  of  three 
proposals.  Is  this  the  way  we  must  do 
business? 

Just  the  other  day  a  small  business 
that  testified  before  our  committee  an- 
nounced that  it  has  perfected  the  com- 
mercial production  of  interferon  from 
gene-spliced  yeast.  Its  seed  money 
csune  not  from  NIH.  It  could  not  qual- 
ify. 

Here  is  how  our  program  will  work. 
Each  agency  decides  what  its  own  re- 
search priorities  are.  Then,  in  phase  I 
of  the  SBIR  program,  the  agency  de- 
cides on  which  research  topics,  among 
these   priorities,   small   business   can 
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submit  proposals.  These  proposals  are 
evaluated  on  the  basis  of  scientific  and 
technical  merit  and  feasibility.  They 
are  eligible  for  up  to  $50,000  for  feasi- 
bility research. 

In  phase  II.  awards  up  to  $500,000 
are  available  but  merit  and  feasibility 
are  the  keys. 

Our  competition  is  based  on  merit 
and  feasibility. 

Will  there  be  competition?  Yes.  Our 
two-line  tests  show  that  there  were  8 
qualifying  projects  for  each  1  funded 
at  N8F  and  10  to  1  at  DOO.  That  is 
competition. 

This  idea  works.  Since  the  Korean 
war,  when  DOD  realized  how  impor- 
tant small  business  was  to  the  defense 
effort,  we  have  had  a  small  business 
set-aside.  Our  most  recent  test  (1982) 
shows  that  when  the  Air  Force  set- 
aside  181  contracts  for  high-tech  spare 
parts,  it  saved  38.5  percent  per  con- 
tract average.  Savings  on  some  con- 
tracts ran  as  high  as  99.5  percent.  Test 
savings  were  6.7  million  taxpayer  dol- 
lars—that is  competition. 

We  want  competition.  We  want  op- 
portunity. We  want  a  chance  for 
America's  entrepreneurial  spirit  to  be 
put  to  use.  We  do  not  want  broken 
promises,  broken  commitments  or  last- 
minute  patchwork  solutions. 

We  are  asking  for  a  mandatory  pro- 
gram that  in  its  first  year  sets-aside 
for  small  business  competition  20  per- 
cent of  the  amount  of  R.  &  D.  funds 
we  now  give  to  foreign  contractors. 

This  country  needs  the  new  ideas, 
new  Jobs,  and  new  tax  revenues  that 
will  result  from  this  bill.  My  col- 
leagues, it  is  time  to  act. 

D  1230 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Nowak). 

Mr.  NOWAK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  4326,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982.  This  bill  was  report- 
ed by  the  SmaU  Business  Committee 
in  recognition  of  the  contributions 
smaller  firms  have  made  to  the  eco- 
nomic prosperity  of  the  Nation. 

A  study  conducted  by  David  Birch 
and  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  indicates  that  80  percent 
of  all  net  new  Jobs  were  created  by 
firms  with  100  or  fewer  employees. 
Along  with  being  the  Nation's  Job  cre- 
ator, small  business  is  in  the  vanguard 
of  innovation  and  invention. 

A  National  Science  Foundation 
study  for  the  period  between  1953  and 
1973  concludes  that  small  firms  are 
about  4  times  as  innovative  as 
medium-sized  firms  and  about  24  times 
as  innovative  as  large  firms,  on  a  per- 
research-doUar  basis. 

We  talk  about  helping  small  busi- 
ness, but  we  often  do  very  little  to 
help  them  substantively.  Today,  the 
Congress  has  a  chance  to  pass  legisla- 
tion which  will  require  Federal  agen- 


cies with 
than  $10( 


R.  &  D.  budgets  of  greater 
million  to  set  aside  1.25  per- 


cent of  these  budgets  for  small  busi- 
nesses, c  nee  the  measure  is  fully 
phased  in 

This  R,  &  D.  program  will  provide 
small  hif^h-technology  and  growth 
firms  wittt  much  needed  funds  for  new 
product  development.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  does 
not  provide  a  substitute  for  venture 
capital  money.  In  converse,  venture 
capital  mt>ney  is  not  a  substitute  f  jr 
the  legislation  before  us  today. 

H.R.  4326  will  insure  that  smaller 
firms  recflive  important  R.  &  D.  fimds 
at  the  eafliest  stages  of  new  product 
development.  Once  new  product  devel- 
opment for  a  firm  reaches  a  mature 
stage,  venture  capital  firms  will  begin 
making  private  investments  in  that 
company.  At  that  Juncture,  the  ven- 
ture capitalist  will  provide  much 
needed  futids  for  managerial  expertise, 
product  iiarketing.  and  plant  expan- 
sion. 

Recentl  r,  a  Wall  Street  Journal  arti- 
cle repor  edll  isolated  incidents  of 
abuse  wit  i  respect  to  the  small  busi- 
ness inve$tment  company  program  of 
the  SBA.  SBIC's  are  private  venttire 
capital  firms,  as  licensed  by  the  SBA. 
What  disturbs  me  is  that  the  article 
presents  a  distorted  pictive  of  the 
SBIC  prqgram.  In  contrast  to  these 
few  abusive  situations,  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram has  provided  over  $4  billion  in  fi- 
nancing to  more  than  48.000  small 
concerns.  Some  of  these  firms  are  na- 
tionally known,  and  have  become  big 
success  stories.  Examples  of  such  firms 
are  Fedefal  Express.  Memorex.  and 
Teledyne. 

A  recen^  study  by  the  international 
accoimtins  firm  of  Deloitte  Haskins  & 
Sells  indi«ites  that  the  SBIC  program 
resulted  i|i  the  payment  in  1979  of  ap- 
proximately $441.3  million  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  taxes.  This  is  in 
contrast  to  the  mere  $4  million  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  of  the  pro- 
gram in  1979.  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size that  ihis  is  a  direct  return  to  the 
Treasury  of  $110  for  each  $1  spent. 
There  ard  not  many  other  Federal  pro- 
grams wh  ch  provide  as  much  bang  for 
the  buck  i  is  the  SBIC  program  does. 

I  belieie  that  the  Innovation  Act 
will  provi !  to  be  as  cost-effective  and 
efficient  is  the  SBIC  program.  Both 
programs  are  important  vehicles  for 
moving  the  Nation  to  increased  pros- 
perity and  economic  growth.  In  clos- 
ing. I  urg^  the  House  to  vote  today  in 
favor  of  B.R.  4326. 

Mr.  McpADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league, tUe  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mrj  CONTE). 

Mr.  CO  flTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  first  of 
all  I  wai  it  to  congratulate  my  good 
friend,  th  e  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  for  his  leadership  on 
this  bill,  and  I  also  commend  my  good 
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friend,  the  ge  itleman  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  McD  IDE). 

Mr.  Chaimnan,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act,  but  I  rise 
with  some  trepidation.  I  fear  that 
amidst  the  boisterous  debate  over  this 
bill,  the  trul^  significant  issues  have 
gotten  lost. 

The  first  is^ue  is  industrial  produc- 
tivity. It  is  not  a  new  issue.  We  have 
been  living  with  it  for  the  past  decade 
and  a  half,  and  it  is  a  problem  we  have 
not  licked,  not  by  any  account.  Our 
national  productivity  growth,  so 
strong  after  World  War  II,  slowed  in 
late  1960"s,  tUmed  negative  in  the  late 
1970's,  and  has  now  finally  turned 
aroimd  slighdy.  We  are  now  growing 
again,  but  still  very,  very  slowly.  And 
our  competitors  continue  to  grow 
faster  than  vk.  We  must  reverse  that 
trend. 

I  hope  one  fact  has  gotten  through 
the  debate  on  this  issue.  Small  busi- 
nesses are  up  to  24  times— I  repeat  24 
times— more  productive  with  research 
and  developmient  dollars  than  big  busi- 
nesses. The  reason  is  that  small  busi- 
nesses have  tp  innovate  to  survive.  If 
you  are  worried  about  our  industrial 
productivity,  and  you  think  the  Feder- 
al Govemmei  it  should  use  its  research 
and  development  dollars  as  wisely  as 
possible,  then  vote  for  this  bill. 

The  second  significant  issue  is 
whether  Compress  can  learn  from  his- 
tory. Increasmg  small  business'  share 
of  Federal  R.  &  D.  is  not  a  new  idea. 
As  far  back  a4  1967,  the  Commerce  De- 
partment produced  a  widely  read 
report  recon^ending  an  increased 
role  for  small!  business  in  Federal  R.  & 
D.  Nothing  came  of  it.  Nine  years  later 
another  study  made  similar  recom- 
mendations. Again,  nothing  happened. 
In  1978,  an  OMB  task  force  did  it 
again,  to  no  avail. 

Then  Congress  entered  the  picture. 
The  Senate  atid  House  Small  Business 
Committees  held  Joint  hearings  result- 
ing in.  you  guessed  it.  another  compre- 
hensive domestic  policy  review  on  in- 
novation. FirieJly.  President  Carter  in 
1979  directeq  all  agencies  to  set  up 
small  business  innovation  research 
programs.  So  {all  agencies  now  have  an 
SBIR  program,  right?  Wrong.  There 
are  two,  one  I  in  the  National  Science 
Foundation  ind  one  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defehse. 

So  here  we! are  today,  15  years  later, 
with  a  stack  I  of  studies  to  our  credit. 
The  time  for  studies  is  over.  The  time 
for  directives! is  °^^'"-  '^^^  *'™®  ^°^  ^^' 
ging  is  over .1  Panel  after  panel,  now 
President  aJJter  President— including 
President  Reagan— Small  Business 
Committees  of  two  Congresses,  a  90-0 
vote  in  the  Senate,  and  over  200  co- 
sponsors  here  in  the  House  have  en- 
dorsed this  legislation.  History  makes 
it  unmistakably  clear  that  unless  Con- 
gress takes  affirmative  action  on  this 
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bill,  the  same  thing  will  happen  that 
has  happened  for  the  last  15  years- 
nothing. 

Given  the  need  for  increasing  pro- 
ductivity, given  the  potential  that 
small  business  has  to  do  the  Job.  and  it 
will  create  a  lot  of  Jobs  at  the  same 
time.  I  guarantee  you.  we  cannot 
afford  to  pass  up  the  opportimity  we 
have  here  today.  Let  us  stop  playing 
games  and  get  this  show  on  the  road. 
Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
2Vii  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Mavroules). 

Bdr.  MAVROULES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
associate  myself  with  those  Members 
who  have  long  supported  this  legisla- 
tive initiative. 

It  has  been  widely  recognized  that 
technological  innovation  creates  new 
Jobs,  increases  productivity,  enhances 
the  competitiveness  of  products  in  for- 
eign markets,  and  stimulates  economic 
growth.  It  also  has  served  as  a  valua- 
ble countermeasure  to  inflation  and 
this  Nation's  balance-of -payments  def- 
icit. There  is  legitimate  cause  for  con- 
cern when  iimovation  lags. 

I  believe  that  our  Nation  is  missing  a 
great  opportimity  by  not  involving 
small  business  to  a  greater  extent  in 
the  area  of  iimovation.  Despite  being 
the  Nation's  leading  innovator  and  Job 
generator,  small  businesses  receive 
only  a  small  percentage  of  the  Federal 
research  and  development  funds. 

Incredibly,  the  latest  ifigures  indicate 
that  this  percentage  is  actually  declin- 
ing. By  trying  to  minimize  the  risk  in- 
herent in  research  and  development 
activity.  Federal  agencies  have  shown 
an  amazing  bias  against  giving  con- 
tracts and  grants  to  our  Nation's 
major  innovators— small  business. 

We  are  at  a  point  in  time  in  this 
Nation  where  we  must  look  beyond 
our  parochial  interests,  and  toward  in- 
dividuals and  institutions  cooperating 
for  the  betterment  of  society.  The  ad- 
vancement of  our  society  and  the 
health  of  our  economy  must  come 
first.  The  world  of  ideas  and  the  world 
of  practice  must  Join  hands  in  the 
spirit  of  cooperation.  My  support  for 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  and  Re- 
search Act  stems  from  the  growing 
need  for  such  cooperation. 

I  believe  that  we  can  strengthen  our 
national  economy  by  making  better 
use  of  the  ingenuity  that  resides  in 
America's  small  business  sector.  Their 
superior  efficiency  and  startling  rate 
of  innovation  assiu-es  us  that  our  na- 
tional economic  efforts  will  be  getting 
more  results  for  every  dollar  spent. 

To  encourage  the  individual  entre- 
preneur and  small  business  firm  to 
engage  in  the  kind  of  productive,  inno- 
vative activity  that  our  economy  so 
desperately  needs,  we  must  change  the 
policies  that  have  virtually  excluded 
them  from  federally  funded  research 
and    development.    I    urge    my    col- 


leagues, on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
support  this  needed  legislation. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Wkbto). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Iiftr.  Chairman. 
I  rise  in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4326 
because  this  bill  addresses  the  cost  ef- 
fectiveness of  public  fupding  of  re- 
search. 

I  woiild  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
Gellman  Report,  a  study  of  635  inno- 
vations developed  and  brought  to 
market  in  the  United  States. 

This  study  disoovered  that  there  is  a 
rule  of  two  and  a  half  in  the  matter  of 
small  business  iimovation.  First,  small 
businesses  per  employee  are  two  and  a 
half  times  as  innovative  as  large  busi- 
nesses. Second,  large  businesses  are 
two  and  a  half  times  more  likely  to  re- 
ceive public  funding  for  innovation. 

In  addition,  small  firms  bring  inno- 
vations to  market  faster  than  large 
companies. 

The  Gellman  Report  reaches  the  fol- 
lowing conclusions  which  I  would  like 
to  quote. 

First  of  all.  "the  finding  that  small 
firms  produce  significantly  more  inno- 
vations than  large  firms  per  employee, 
coupled  with  earlier  findings  that 
small  firms  are  more  efficient  in  their 
use  of  R.  &  D.  dollars,  indicates  that 
public  R.  dc  D.  fimding  of  small  tech- 
nologically aware  firms  will  be  signifi- 
cantly more  cost  effective  than  the 
funding  of  larger  firms."  Second.  "The 
cost  effectiveness  of  public  funding  of 
small  firm  R.  &:  D.  is  further  enhanced 
because  small  firm  innovations  are 
brought  to  market  sooner  than  those 
of  large  firms." 

If  my  colleagues  are  concerned 
about  cost  effectiveness  of  taxpayers' 
dollars  they  will  vote  for  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  aware  that  ac- 
cording to  recent  studies,  66  percent  of 
all  new  Jobs  in  the  Nation  are  created 
by  firms  with  fewer  than  20  employ- 
ees: 77  percent  of  all  new  Jobs  are  cre- 
ated by  firms  with  50  or  fewer  employ- 
ees. 

Are  we  also  aware  of  the  following? 
That  in  addition,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  reports  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  4  to  as  much  as  24  times 
more  innovative  than  medium-  or 
large-sized  companies  per  dollar  spent 
on  research  and  development.  Per  em- 
ployee, small  business  is  two  to  three 
times  as  innovative  as  the  larger  com- 
panies. 

These  statistics  are  very  important. 
There  is  considerable  evidence,  and  we 
are  all  aware  of  it— especially  in  the  in- 
dustrial Northeast-Midwest— that  our 
preeminent  position  as  a  world  leader 
in  technological  innovation  has 
changed  to  that  of  a  follower.  Prom 
1970  to  1980,  the  number  of  patents 
filed  with  the  U.S.  Patent  Office  has 
dropped  13  percent.  Yet  the  percent  of 
U.S.  Patents  issued  to  residents  of  for- 
eign countries  has  risen  from  25  per- 


cent to  over  40  percent  in  Just  one 
decade. 

Our  country's  annual  increase  in 
productivity  has  declined  tenfold  in 
the  past  10  years,  and  has  been  sur- 
passed by  several  European  countries 
and  Japan.  In  1980  alone,  Japanese 
firms  and  individuals  received  close  to 
11  percent  of  all  VB.  patents  issued.  I 
believe  that  this  decline  is  the  most 
critical  long-range  problem  of  this 
country.  The  answer  lies  not  with  pe- 
nalizing those  foreign  countries,  but 
rather  to  support  domestic  innovation. 
The  low  rate  of  participation  by 
small  business  in  Federal  R.  &  D. 
funds  is  clearly  documented.  Of  Feder- 
al R.  A  D.  funds  awarded  in  contracts 
and  grants  in  fiscal  year  1981,  small 
business  received  the  following: 
Only  1  percent  of  the  grant  funds; 
Only  6  percent  of  the  contract  funds 
in  contract  actions  of  $10,(X)0  and  over; 
and 

Only  5  percent  of  the  total  grant 
and  contract  fimds  awarded. 

The  other  95  percent  goes  to  large 
firms,  universities.  Government  lab- 
oratories, and  other  entities.  Many  of 
these  firms  are  very  large.  Just  70 
firms  do  80  percent,  80  percent  of  this 
research.  Roughly  60  percent  of  these 
funds  are  awarded  non-competitively. 
Thus,  for  the  most  part,  small  busi- 
ness could  not  increase  its  share  of 
these  funds  regardless  of  how  hard  it 
collectively  worked  or  competed  or 
proved  itself.  Adjusting  upward  the 
small  business  share  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  funds  is  another  critical  pur- 
pose of  this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  point  out  that  H.R.  4326  is 
not.  as  some  Members  contend,  a  smaU 
business  welfare  bill.  Rather,  it  is  a 
reasoned  effort  to  respond  to  the  na- 
tional problem  of  declining  productivi- 
ty by  harnessing  the  creative,  produc- 
tive, and  innovative  capabilij^ies  of 
small  R.  &  D.  firms  to  national  needs. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill  because  technological  innovation 
creates  jobs,  increases  productivity, 
stimulates  comi>etition,  causes 
economic  growth,  combats  inflation, 
and  helps  to  reduce  our  balance  of 
payments  deficit. 

Some  people  fail  to  recognize  what 
an  innovative  and  dynamic  economic 
force  small  business  can  be. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  Gore)  who  was  so  helpful 
in  the  drafting  and  framing  of  the  sub- 
stitute that  is  before  us  today. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Chairman,  to  my 
colleagues  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland,  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa,  the  other  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida,  and  others  who  have 
played  such  an  important  role  in 
bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor:  I  want 
to  pay  my  compliments  and  tell  them 
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how  much  their  efforts  are  appreciat- 
ed by  so  many  in  this  country. 

I  speak  on  this  bill  today  in  this 
Chamber  not  merely  out  of  some  feel- 
ing of  obligation  to  small  business 
people  in  my  district,  although  cer- 
tainly all  of  us  feel  that  kind  of  obliga- 
tion. I  am  here  talking  about  this  bill 
because  I  believe  that  this  bill  is  truly 
in  the  best  interests  of  this  country. 

Let  me  say.  too,  that  I  have  five  uni- 
venltles  In  my  district  and  I  have  been 
contacted  by  the  imlversity  communi- 
ty about  this  legislation.  They  are  op- 
posed to  it.  We  all  know  that. 

D  1245 

Many  of  our  colleagues  wlU  say 
about  this  measure  that  "the  small 
business  community  Is  pushing  the  bill 
but  really  the  universities  need  the 
money,  and  we  do  not  like  the  idea  of 
a  set-aside.  Therefore,  do  not  vote  for 
it." 

Well,  oftentimes  there  are  deeper 
reasons  behind  the  short  little  story 
that  you  hear  on  the  way  in  to  vote. 
And  in  this  case,  I  hope  my  coUeagues 
will  listen  carefully  to  the  arguments 
in  favor  of  this  bill.  I  believe  in  them 
very  deeply. 

A  subcommittee  that  I  chair  over  In 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee had  a  series  of  hearings  on  the 
NSF  program  on  which  this  legislation 
is  based.  I  came  to  this  issue  as  a  skep- 
tic, and  I  came  away  from  those  hear- 
ings as  a  believer. 

Let  me  tell  you  why.  We  are  in  the 
mJddle  of  an  accelerating  scientific 
revolution  that  is  unlike  anything  this 
world  has  ever  seen  before.  We  are 
going  through  a  period  of  change  com- 
parable In  magnitude  to  the  Industrial 
Revolution  that  is  going  to  occur  not 
over  200  years  but  between  now  and 
the  end  of  this  century.  How  is  the 
United  States  going  to  remain  com- 
petitive in  that  kind  of  business  envi- 
ronment? If  we  are  to  succeed,  the  ad- 
vantages we  have  had  in  the  past  must 
serve  as  well  again. 

What  are  our  advantages?  Our  No.  1 
advantage,  our  "hole  card,"  is  the  ino- 
vatlve  genius  of  our  people.  But  there 
Is  something  unique  about  innovative 
genius  in  America.  It  does  not  always 
thrive  well  inside  a  suffocating,  large 
bureaucracy  or  institution,  whether  it 
is  a  Government  institution  or  a  cor- 
porate institution. 

Look  at  the  history  of  the  laser.  The 
man  who  invented  the  laser  was  in 
A.T.  &  T.,  at  Bell  Laboratories.  He 
went  to  his  superiors,  and  he  said,  "I 
have  got  this  great  idea  and  I  need  a 
commitment  of  resources  and  a  little 
time  to  work  on  it." 

"Sorry."  they  said.  "It  does  not  fit 
with  our  corporate  priorities.  We  do 
not  see  how  It  fits  in." 

So  he  said,  "All  right.  I  am  going  to 
do  it  on  my  own." 

And  he  went  off  on  his  own.  LuclLily, 
in  this  case,  he  was  able  to  attract  the 


support  ind  the  time  that  he  needed, 
and  he  brought  forward  this  great  new 
invention  that  has  had  such  dramatic 
implications  for  our  country. 

Look  also  at  this  fellow  in  Tennessee 
who  Invented  the  brand  new  socket 
wrench.  Be  was  working  for  Sears  and 
Roebuck.  And  he  has  been  in  the 
courts  fot"  years  and  years  and  years, 
trying  to  get  a  fair  allocation  of  the  re- 
sources <^eated  as  a  product  of  his 
own  inventiveness,  his  own  imagina- 
tion. WhfLt  kind  of  incentive  does  his 
experiende  give  to  others  in  large  cor- 
porations 

We  have  got  to  make  it  possible  for 
Americaninventors  in  the  tradition  of 
Bell  and  pidison  and  others  who  have 
worked  On  their  own.  with  small 
groups  a4d  few  resources  in  the  begin- 
ning, andl  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
let  their  Imaginations  and  spirits  soar, 
as  can  hkppen  so  frequently  in  this 
country,  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  take  advantage  of 
this  hole  card.  This  legislation  makes 
that  possible. 

The  N$F  program  on  which  it  is 
based  has  been  an  unparalleled  suc- 
cess. All  of  the  witnesses  said  that  this 
is  an  idea  that  worlcs,  it  is  an  idea  that 
makes  it  possible  for  America  to  reach 
out  to  the  small  inventors,  to  reach 
out  to  the  inventive  genius  that  rests 
in  some  of  the  small  firms,  most  of 
them  cemered  around  a  single  figure, 
or  a  single  group  that  works  well  to- 
gether. 

We  have  got  so  much  money  being 
spent  by  the  Federal  Government  on 
research  and  development,  and  if  you 
look  at  the  overwhelming  amoimt  that 
goes  to  these  large  institutions.  It  is  in- 
credible. And  they  Just  sort  of  crank  it 
out  and  $hey  keep  on  going.  We  get 
some  moftey  back  on  the  investment, 
sure;  buti  if  you  look  at  the  payoff 
from  the  small  firms.  If  you  look  at 
what  we  f et  in  return  for  their  efforts, 
ipport  this  biU. 

>ER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
\,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
)m  California  (Mr.  Drxikr). 

Mr.  DHEIER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  strong!  support  of  this  legislation. 
Next  to  siibBtantially  reducing  Interest 
rates,  which  of  course  Is  a  top  priority 
of  ours,  I  believe  that  passage  of  this 
bill  is  the  most  important  thing  that 
we  can  do  for  America's  small  busi- 
nesses. This  act  will  finally  ensure 
that  smaU  businesses  will  receive  their 
fair  shar*  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment dollars.  This  act  makes  per- 
fectly good  sense  when  one  recalls 
that  the  f  ost  per  innovation  in  a  small 
firm  is  f^  less  than  in  a  larger  firm. 
There  isi  a  proven  relationship  be- 
tween thk  decline  in  U.S.  productivity 
and  the  decrease  in  American  innova- 
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Now,  no  on;  has  said  that  this  bill  is 
the  panacea  for  America's  economic 
problems.  I  qo  not  think  that  anyone 
would  make  tihat  claim.  But,  simply,  it 
is  an  attempt  to  harness  America's 
most  ingenious  source  of  innovation, 
the  small  buspess  sector. 

I  represent  many  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, and  I,  too,  am  very  concerned 
about  them.  By  enacting  this  bill  we 
will  not  be  saying  that  universities, 
nonprofit  labs  and  big  businesses  do 
not  have  a  unique  and  valuable  role  to 
play  with  regkrd  to  research  and  inno- 
vation. We  aie  saying  that  small  busi- 
nesses have  ai  similarly  unique  role  and 
valuable  roleJand  they  deserve  the  op- 
portunity to  fulfill  that  role. 

I  urge  support  of  this  bill. 

Ml.  LaFALCE-  Bir.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Aocabbo). 

Mr.  ADDAtBBO.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  yielding,  and  I  thank  the 
chidrmen  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
full  committee  for  bringing  this  legis- 
lation f orwar  L 

The  need  for  this  legislation  has 
been  upon  usj  for  may  years.  H.R.  4326 
did  not  come  about  just  by  chance.  I 
have  sat  as  »  member  of  the  Small 
ttee  for  many  years 
the  oversight  com- 
or  many  years  we  have 
the  various  agencies  to 
do  more,  to  db  more  to  break  out  small 
business  contiracts  to  help  all  parts  of 
our  economy. 

We  know  that  small  business  is  at 
least  96  percent  of  our  total  economy. 
The  biggest  l^uyer  is  the  Government, 
and  in  that  iGovemment  the  biggest 
buyer  is  the  |  Department  of  Defense. 
We  have  ur^ed  them  to  break  out, 
take  large  dontracts,  look  at  them, 
review  them  i  for  division  into  smaller 
parts.  There  Is  much  that  can  be  done 
to  help  competition  by  helping  to 
build  small  b  usinesses.  We  have  found 
where  that  lias  happened,  the  cost  to 
the  Govemmjent  has  gone  down. 

There  is  a  question  as  far  as  DOD 
set-aside.  I  t^ll  my  colleagues,  and  my 
colleagues  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  iii  particular,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  R.  & 
D.  stated: 

We  wholeheartedly  support  this  concept, 
as  we  believe  It  is  the  most  far-reaching  Ini- 
tiative to  bring  small  innovative  high-tech- 
nology firms  into  the  Federal  Government's 
procurement  process  for  R.  &  D.  Our  con- 
viction of  the  Mundness  of  the  8BIR  pro- 
gram is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  we  initi- 
ated the  development  of  an  almost  identical 
program  ^proximately  a  year  ago. 

As  many  oc  my  colleagues  are  aware, 
at  that  timd  the  Department  felt  it 
could  not  support  our  bill  as  it  felt 
that  the  peiteentage  of  the  R.  &,  D. 
budget  earmkrked  for  the  SBIR  pro- 
high  and  the  in-house  R. 
was  not  excluded  from 
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of  the  Senate's  bill,  S.  881.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  substitute 
amendment  before  you  today  is  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Department's  posi- 
tion, and  that  this  version  has  the 
wholehearted  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  why 
the  Department  of  Defense  would  find 
the  SBIR  program  embodied  in  this 
legislation  attractive.  The  administra- 
tion's budget  calls  for  a  large  defense 
buildup.  Many,  however,  have  raised 
questions  about  the  ability  to  the  ex- 
isting defense  industry  to  support  this 
buildup.  The  SBIR  program  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  for  the  Department  to 
become  part  of  the  communication 
network  which  flows  between  small, 
innovative  high-technology  firms.  Not 
only  does  the  Department  have  the 
advantage  of  the  work  conducted 
imder  its  SBIR  program,  it  also  has 
the  advantage  of  finding  out  about 
new  technologies  and  firms  due  to  the 
large  number  of  proposals  submitted 
for  the  limited  number  of  SBIR  fund- 
ing awards.  In  its  first  competition  last 
year,  DOD  received  over  10  proposals 
for  each  award  it  made.  As  one  Air 
Force  officer  noted: 

The  limited  number  of  awards  means  that 
many  of  the  losing  proposals  are  also  of 
very  high  quality.  We  find  that  we  are 
learning  about  new  technologies  we  never 
knew  existed  before. 

The  SBIR  approach  is  no  doubt  also 
attractive  to  the  Department  because 
of  the  proven  cost  efficiency  tmd  inno- 
vativeness  of  small  high-technology 
companies.  A  study  for  NSF  found 
"Any  given  R.  «&  D.  project  would  cost 
3  to  10  times  as  much  to  develop  by  a 
large  firm  as  by  a  small  one."  Another 
NSF  study  found  that  small  firms 
produce  24  times  as  many  major  inno- 
vations per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as  large 
firms  and  4  times  as  many  as  medium- 
size  firms.  For  a  Department  trying  to 
eliminate  inefficiency  and  waste  in  its 
R.  &  D.  funding,  those  are  important 
findings. 

Small  firms  can  conduct  a  wide  vari- 
ety of  research  and  development  for 
the  Department  of  Defense.  Under 
SBIR  programs,  the  agency  retains 
total  control  over  the  topics  to  be 
chosen,  the  proposals  to  be  funded, 
and  the  administration  of  those 
projects.  As  the  Department  testified, 
the  topics  listed  in  its  first  SBIR  solici- 
tation were  chosen  by  the  Army,  Air 
Force,  Navy,  and  the  Defense  Ad- 
vanced Research  Project  Agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  their  assessment  of 
where  small  firms  could  make  major 
contributions  to  that  Agency's  mis- 
sion. The  list  of  topics  is  instructive  of 
the  potential  contributions  small  firms 
can  make.  It  included:  Acoustics,  aero- 
dynamics, artificial  intelligence  and 
stochastic  processes,  chemical  detec- 
tion and  decontamination,  combustion 
processes,  computer  architecture  and 
software      development,      computer 


graphics  and  control  displays,  disease 
prevention  and  treatment,  biotechnol- 
ogy, electromaignetics,  electronic  com- 
munications, and  noise  suppression, 
fluid  mechanics,  human  performance 
and  productivity  measurements,  lasers 
and  photo-optics,  manufacturing  proc- 
esses, materials  and  coatings,  naviga- 
tion, nuclear  burst  and  radiation  de- 
tection, ocean  physics  dnd  engineer- 
ing, ocean  science,  solar  and  electrical 
power,  and  solid  lubrication. 

It  is  revealing  to  compare  these 
topics  with  the  areas  highlighted  as 
vital  for  national  sectu*ity  in  the  latest 
5-year  outlook  on  science  and  technol- 
ogy which  was  submitted  to  Congress 
in  January  of  this  year.  These  topics 
were  developed  by  an  interagency  task 
group  on  national  security.  They  are 
microelectronic:;,  electronic  systems, 
materials  technology,  aeronautics, 
space  defense  and  surveillance,  nucle- 
ar test  detection,  and  hvunan  re- 
sources. The  correspondence  between 
these  topics  and  the  Department  of 
Defense's  SBIR  topics  cannot  be  taken 
as  accidental.  In  all  parts  of  our  econo- 
my, small  firms  have  become  the  sci- 
entific and  technological  pathfinders, 
often  developing  totally  new  industries 
such  as  biotechnology,  computer  soft- 
ware, and  artificial  intellegence  in  the 
process. 

As  the  5-year  outlook  notes:  "The 
strength  and  productivity  of  a  nation's 
advanced  technological  capability 
have  become  major  elements  in  any 
geopolitical  calculation."  Small  high- 
technology  firms  are  the  primary 
source  of  major  innovations  in  the 
United  States.  They  are  among  the 
most  cost  efficient  performers  of  R.  & 
D.  and  have  one  of  the  fastest  rates  of 
productivity  growth.  This  legislation 
will  provide  an  important  and  vital 
stimulus  to  this  key  part  of  our  de- 
fense industries.  And  since  these  firms 
also  have  one  of  the  fastest  U.S.  rates 
of  growth  in  net  new  jobs,  and  tax  dol- 
lars, it  will  also  provide  an  essential 
shot  in  the  arm  for  our  ailing  econo- 
my. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consume  to  the 
gentlewoman     from     Maine      (Mrs. 

Snowx).       

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  for  yielding 
me  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4326.  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Act.  This  bill  will  unquestionably 
aid  the  small  business  sector  of  our 
American  economy.  New  production 
innovation  is  essential  to  the  growth 
of  the  UJS.  economy.  It  is  a  proven 
fact  that  small  businesses  produce 
these  innovations  at  a  rate  24  times 
greater  per  research  dollar  than  larger 
firms.  Currently,  small  businesses  na- 
tionwide receive  only  an  estimated  3.5 
percent  of  all  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment fimds.  Given  the  fact  that 
small  firms  are  much  more  productive 


when  it  comes  to  producing  results  in 
the  field  of  research  and  development, 
does  it  not  follow  that  we  should  chan- 
nel more  Federal  money  to  that 
sector?  I  think  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  U.S.  taxpayer  to  insiu'e  that 
his  money  is  spent  where  it  will 
produce  the  best  results. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Act 
targets,  after  a  4-year  phasein,  a  maxi- 
mum of  1.25  percent  of  the  $43  billion 
of  the  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment budget  to  fund  initial  work  on 
innovative  concepts  by  small  compa- 
nies. If  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's substitute  amendment  Is  agreed 
to.  the  set-aside  in  1982  dollan:  would 
amount  to  $377  million  of  the  $43  bil- 
lion budget  for  research  and  develop- 
ment. I  might  emphasize  that  we  are 
not  asking  for  increased  outlays  for 
this  program,  but  for  a  rechanneling 
of  a  small  segment  of  total  funds  to  a 
highly  productive,  efficient  component 
of  the  economy  with  a  proven  track 
record. 

Also,  I  think  it  important  to  note 
that  the  method  of  awarding  these  re- 
search and  development  funds  under 
the  small  business  innovation  program 
will  be  carried  out  on  a  tnily  competi- 
tive basis.  Small  businesses  will  be  so- 
licited to  submit  their  research  and  de- 
velopment proposals  to  appropriate 
agencies.  After  analysis,  those  propos- 
als which  are  deemed  worthy  will  be 
partially  funded  so  the  companies  in- 
volved will  be  able  to  further  demon- 
strate the  economic  and  technological 
feasibility  of  their  concept.  Review  of 
proposals  at  this  point  will  determine 
which  are  the  most  promising  among 
the  applicants,  but  final  development 
and  marketing  of  the  projects  will  be 
left  to  the  private  sector. 

This  same  highly  competitive  review 
process  has  been  successfully  used  by 
the  National  Science  Foundation 
where  400  awards  were  made  from 
3,800  proposals.  That  is  true  competi- 
tion. Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  will  give 
the  United  States  a  proven,  systematic 
approach  to  Increase  innovation  and 
aid  the  small  business  sector  while  not 
requiring  increased  appropriations.  It 
will  be  the  catalyst  for  increasing  our 
Nation's  productivity  via  innovation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  strongly  endorse  the 
passage  of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act. 

Mr.  LaFAIXJE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland). 
Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
to  speak  in  support  of  H.R.  6587.  Why 
are  we  here  today?  The  answer  is 
simply  that  small  business  is  the  Na- 
tion's innovator  yet  Federal  policies 
pay  only  lipservice  to  that  fact.  First, 
some  facts  if  you  will  indulge  me.  A 
National  Science  Foundation  study, 
"Science  Indicators,"  NSF,  1979.  dis- 
closed that,  for  every  R.  &,.  D.  dollar, 
small  companies  produce  4  times  more 
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innovations  than  medium-sized  compa- 
nies and  24  times  more  innovations 
than  large  companies. 

A  study  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  shown  that  more 
than  half  of  the  major  technological 
advances  this  century  originated  from 
individual  Inventors  and  small  compa- 
nies. Many  of  these  inventions  sparked 
major  new  U.S.  industries  and  growth 
companies. 

If  we  have  tended  to  disregard  Amer- 
ican's inventive  talents,  other  nations 
have  not.  One  disturbing  trend  is  that 
foreign  interests  have  been  buying 
control  of  several  of  our  small  high- 
technology  companies.  Moreover,  Fed- 
eral R.  &  D.  expenditures  relative  to 
ONP  have  slipped  gradually  while  the 
R.  &  D.  ratios  of  such  coimtries  as 
Japan  and  West  Germany  have  been 
ri^ng.  One  reflection  of  this  is  that 
foreign  companies  and  inventors  have 
been  claiming  a  rising  proportion  of 
U.8.  patents.  In  1964.  only  22  percent 
of  the  patents  issued  by  the  UJ5. 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  went  to 
foreign  applicants.  In  1979.  that  share 
reached  38  percent. 

Innovation  has  always  been  a  hall- 
mark of  America's  strength.  "Technol- 
ogy transfer"  to  other  countries  has 
been  a  bulwark  of  our  international 
trade.  Yet  the  Nation  risks  losing  its 
leadership  in  innovation. 

The  most  productive  target  for  R.  & 
O.  dollars  is  unquestionably  small 
businesses.  Polaroid.  Xerox,  and 
countless  other  growth  companies  of 
the  1960*8  and  1970's  were,  after  all. 
once  small  entities  themselves.  A  more 
recent  success  story  is  small  business' 
development  of  the  microelectronic  in- 
dustry. I  think  that  says  enough  about 
the  need  for  the  bill. 

Now  let  us  discuss  who  opposes  the 
bill.  It  is  no  secret  that  large  universi- 
ties and  other  large  institutions  have 
fought  this  bill.  They  do  not  want  to 
give  up  a  share  of  their  pie.  We  know 
that. 

But  let  me  talk  about  another 
group— That  is,  those  in  our  Federal 
agencies  who  are  reluctant  to  change 
their  ways  and  direct  their  attention 
to  small  and  medium-size  businesses. 
Whether  by  design  or  inertia  they 
have  not  responded  to  the  many  re- 
quests, supported  by  serious  studies,  to 
include  the  innovative  small  business- 
es of  America  in  their  research  and  de- 
velopment plans.  With  this  legislation 
we  will  be  able  to  exercise  the  neces- 
sary oversight  to  see  that  the  public 
requests  of  the  past  15  years  are  hon- 
ored. I  urge  support  of  this  important 
legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  LaFalce)  has  9 
minutes  remaining,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade)  has 
11  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 


Mr.  Mf  DADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
m  minttes  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league. I  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Smith),  who  has  done  so 
much  oji  this  bill  and  on  so  many 
other  matters  in  the  committee. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for 
yielding^d  for  his  kind  comments. 

Mr.  cialrman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  ^.R.  4326.  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Research  Act.  As  a  sponsor 
of  this  legislation.  I  believe  this  bUl 
presents  us  with  an  opportunity  to  re- 
vitalize ^all  business— the  most  inno- 
vative a^d  productive  sector  of  our 
economs . 

Suppoi  t  for  this  legislation  has  been 
very  str  mg— it  was  endorsed  by  the 
Small  1  uslness  Committee  by  40-0. 
and  pasted  in  the  Senate  by  90-O.  I 
also  waiit  to  remind  my  colleagues 
that  H.R.  4326  would  earmark  a 
modest  .25  percent  of  each  Federal 
agency's  R.  &  D.  budget  for  small  busi- 
ness. It  would  phase  in  this  amount 
over  a  4-year  period,  beginning  with 
0.2  percent  the  first  year.  Clearly, 
however,  this  modest  amount  of  Gov- 
ernment funding  would  be  a  strong 
and  beneficial  investment  in  small 
business  research. 

Mr.  Civiirman,  between  1977  and  Oc- 
tober 19|1,  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation small  business  research  pro- 
gram received  over  2,000  research  pro- 
posals atid  funded  286  of  them.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee report  on  this  program,  the  re- 
sults h|ive  been  very  impressive. 
Twenty  one  phase  II  grantees  in  the 
1977  solicitation  received  $23  million 
in  private  follow  on  funding.  Major  in- 
vestments have  included  two  small 
firms  bjl  a  major  chemical  company 
and  a  small  business  investment  com- 
pany, anfl  six  smaller  ones  in  six  other 
firms.  These  21  firms  have  since  dou- 
bled their  employment. 

The  I^ational  Science  Foundation 
has  reported  a  number  of  new  firms 
started  as  a  result  of  the  program,  and 
some  13  inventions  reported.  There 
are  now  ft  number  of  new  products  and 
processei  under  development,  includ- 
ing an  instrument  to  measure  the  frac- 
ture toughness  of  metal  which  is  al- 
ready on  a  worldwide  market.  This  im- 
pressive list  of  accomplishments  is  a 
tribute  tp  the  great  success  of  this  pro- 
gram.    I 

Mr.  Ckairman.  there  is  a  proven  re- 
lationship between  the  drop  in  our  Na- 
tion's productivity  and  the  decrease  in 
innovation  we  have  experienced  in  our 
national!  economy.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the;  expansion  of  small  business  is 
the  key  to  turn  the  burden  of  unem- 
ploymei^t  around,  and  get  productivity 
on  the  ihove  again.  We  should  remind 
ourselv«  of  the  vital  contributions 
which  9nall  business  makes  to  our 
economi— 86  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created   n  our  economy  and  over  half 
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of  the  prlvfite  sector  gross  national 
product. 

The  opportunity  to  pass  this  legisla- 
tion comes  i  t  a  time  when  small  busi- 
ness has  be  in  suffering  in  our  econo- 
my. High  interest  rates,  unemploy- 
ment, inflation,  and  a  slowdown  in 
economic  growth  have  hit  the  small 
businessman  the  first  and  hardest. 
Small  businesses  are  failing  at  a  rate 
of  25,000  per  year.  All  of  this  adds  on 
more  and  more  numbers  to  the  unem- 
ployment rdlls.  and  further  decreases 
tax  revenue^ .  Mr.  Chairman,  we  need 
to  act  now  ih  order  to  turn  this  situa- 
tion around.j 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search Act  is  the  answer  to  many  of 
these  problefens.  Without  the  addition- 
al bureaucratic  redtape  associated 
with  other  set-aside  programs,  at  least 
1.25  percent  of  research  and  develop- 
ment fund4  will  be  awarded  on  a 
highly  comiletitive  basis  to  small  busi- 
ness. The  legislation  requires  that  an 
agency  detetinine  within  its  research 
and  development  needs  the  categories 
of  projects  to  be  opened  up  for  bidding 
by  small  buifness.  There  is  no  reappro- 
priatlon  of  funds  from  one  program 
area  to  another  without  direct  author- 
ization andl  appropriation  of  those 
funds. 

It  is  time,  I  Mr.  Chairman,  that  Con- 
gress took  4  strong  stand  in  favor  of 
small  business  in  this  country.  We 
must  make  uie  most  productive  use  of 
our  limited  Federal  dollars.  High  tech- 
nology is  tne  hope  of  America  in  the 
future,  and  as  we  have  seen  from  the 
past  success  of  this  program,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  is  the  first  step  to  help  pull  us 
through. 

Mr.  Chairfaian,  1  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  ame. 

Mr.  McdAde.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFAIJiCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  ROEMER). 

Mr.  ROElfER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yiel  ling. 

Mr.  Chain  nan,  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
conversation  today  about  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a'  good  bill.  I  think  it  is  the 
kind  of  bill  tjhat  we  need. 

Some  peotle  have  critcized  the  bill, 
saying  it  is  a  protectionism  bill,  that 
by  the  set-aside  of  this  small  amount 
of  our  research  and  development 
money,  we  are  somehow  protecting 
small  business  to  the  harm  of  free  en- 


terprise and 


a  competitive  America. 


Nothing  cauld  be  further  from  the 
truth.  The  evidence  presented  here 
today  and  in  our  committee  shows 
clearly  that  both  on  the  yardstick  of 
innovation  i  nd  on  the  yardstick  of  job 
creation,  snail  business  stands  No.  1. 
far  outstrii  iping  big  business.  This 
small  set-aside  is  not  for  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  f<  r  our  country.  The  fact  is 
that  the  bui  eaucrats  and  the  agencies. 
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as  currently  constructed,  like  to  deal 
eye  to  eye  with  component  parts, 
other  large  agencies  in  private  indus- 
try, that  is.  big  business,  bureaucrat  to 
bureaucrat. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  let 
small  business  get  a  toe  in  the  door. 
The  fear  of  the  opponents  is  not  so- 
called  protectionism.  Their  real  fear  is 
the  ultimate  competition  for  research 
dollars  rising  from  this  bill  will  mean  a 
great  deal  for  our  country  in  terms  of 
innovation.  And  job  creation,  and  a 
loss  of  monopoly  advantage  for  big 
business  and  big  universities. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  support  of 
the  Members  for  this  fine  bill. 

a  1300 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Both  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade) 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  LaFalce)  reserve  their  time  to 
the  end  of  the  debate. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
McDonald)  xa  recognized  for  15  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  amendments  to  the 
legislation  cited  as  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  of  1982.  The  amend- 
ments proposed  by  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

First,  would  exclude  the  Department 
of  I>efense  (DOD)  and  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  from  the  term  "Fed- 
eral agency"  for  the  purposes  of  H.R. 
6587;  and  second,  would  exclude  the 
fimds  appropriated  for  atomic  energy 
defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  from  the  research  and  R.  «& 
D.  budget  of  that  department  for  the 
purposes  of  the  small  business  innova- 
tion research  program  defined  in  H.R. 
6587. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  stated  purpose  of 
H.R.  6587  is  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the 
small,  innovative  firm  in  federally 
funded  research  and  development;  to 
utilize  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment as  a  base  for  technological  inno- 
vation to  meet  agency  needs;  and  to 
contribute  to  the  growth  and  strength 
of  the  Nation's  economy.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services  strongly  agrees 
with  this  purpose. 

However,  the  committee  does  not 
agree  with  the  approach  incorporated 
in  this  legislation.  In  fiscal  year  1981 
the  Department  of  defense  awarded 
7.4  percent  of  its  prime  research  and 
development  contracts  to  small  busi- 
ness. Almost  all  of  those  awards  were 
for  hard-core  research  and  develop- 
ment. The  vast  majority  of  these  con- 
tracts were  awarded  as  a  result  of  open 
fair  competition.  Thus,  small  innova- 
tive businesses  have  successfully  com- 
peted in  the  marketplace  when  pitted 


against  medium-  and  large-sized  busi- 
nesses. 

The  bill  considered  would  allow  only 
small  businesses  to  bid  on  certain  con- 
tracts; thus,  H.R.  6587  would  thwart 
the  efforts  currently  undertaken  to 
maximize  competition. 

In  the  hearings  before  the  Research 
and  Development  Subcommittee,  the 
witnesses  were  in  agreement  that  this 
program  is  a  beneficial  program  for 
small  business,  although  some  believe 
various  changes  should  be  made.  The 
small  business  programs  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy  are  very  effective  in 
stimulating  small  business  participa- 
tion in  these  agencies'  activities.  H.R. 
6587  would  disrupt  these  highly  suc- 
cessful programs  and  require  that 
they  be  completely  restructured. 

Furthermore,  essentially  all  of  the 
funding  for  the  Department  of  Energy 
atomic  energy  defense  program  must 
be  provided  directly  to  the  federally 
funded  Government-owned  contract- 
operated  (GOCO)  facilities  that  in- 
clude seven  fabricating  facilities  and 
three  weapons  laboratories.  Research, 
development,  design,  and  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  prototypes  and  the 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  on 
the  Department  of  Energy  atomic 
energy  defense  program  take  place  at 
the  GOCO's.  Small  business  is  not 
equipped  to  handle  the  highly  classi- 
fied equipment  and  radioactive  materi- 
als necessary  in  the  design,  develop- 
ment, and  testing  of  nuclear  weapons. 
However,  due  largely  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Department  of  Energy,  more  than 
500  highly  qualified  and  certified 
small  businesses  are  awarded  subcon- 
tracts each  year  for  specialized  parts 
and  equipment  for  use  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  and  naval  propulsion  pro- 
grams. 

In  addition  to  the  receipt  of  prime 
contract  awards,  small  businesses  are 
receiving  an  increasing  share  of  sub- 
contract research  and  development 
awards.  The  Department  of  Defense 
recently  surveyed  36  of  its  largest 
prime  contractors.  Of  the  dollars  re- 
ceived by  these  prime  contractors, 
small  business  received  6.6  percent  of 
that  money  in  subcontract  awards. 

Furthermore,  both  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Department  of 
Energy  have  established  small  busi- 
ness programs.  For  example,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  instituted 
the  defense  small  business  advanced 
technology  program,  known  as  the 
DESAT  program.  The  purpose  of 
DESAT  is  to  exploit  the  innovative  ca- 
pabilities of  this  Nation's  small  sci- 
ence- and  technology-based  companies 
in  providing  solutions  to  some  of  the 
difficult  research  and  development 
problems  confronting  the  Department 
of  Defense.  In  support  of  this  pro- 
gram, DOD  recently  mailed  approxi- 
mately 32,000  copies  of  the  program 
opportunities  brochure  (holdup  bro- 


chure). The  small  business  R.  &  D. 
community  responded  with  1.103  pro- 
posals. To  date  100  firms  have  been  se- 
lected for  contract  awards  as  a  result 
of  this  program. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  is 
fully  supportive  of  increasing  the  Na- 
tion's overall  technology  and  enhanc- 
ing the  environment  for  small  busi- 
ness; but  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  Department  of  Energy  should 
be  able  to  continue  to  expand  their  al- 
ready successful  small  business  pro- 
grams as  presently  structured. 

I  would  strongly  urge,  therefore, 
that  you  support  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  amendments  to  allow 
these  programs  to  continue  as  they 
currently  exist. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  speak  against  this  bill.  In 
the  15  years  that  I  have  been  in  the 
House  I  have  rarely  seen  better  inten- 
tions with  a  worse  result. 

Every  report  that  the  Government 
Accounting  Office  has  ever  given  to  us 
about  the  effectiveness  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  Federal  moneys  in  set-aside 
programs  has  indicated  grave  concern 
over  the  use  of  the  set-aside  program 
to  accomplish  a  good  purpose. 

Now  last  year,  in  1982,  so  far  as  we 
know,  about  5.5  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's engineers  and  scientists  were  en- 
gaged in  companies  that  qualify  as 
small  businesses,  yet  6.8  percent  of  the 
Federal  research  and  development 
awards  went  to  such  small  businesses 
around  the  country.  In  other  words, 
they  received  more  awards  for  re- 
search and  development  than  the 
niunber.  percentagewise,  of  scientists 
and  engineers  employed  by  those 
small  businesses. 

Second,  this  assistance  to  small  busi- 
ness does  not  go  to  the  small  business- 
es that  are  in  difficulty  in  this  coun- 
try, the  mom  and  pop  groceries,  the 
small  manufacturing  plants.  This  as- 
sistance is  set  aside  for  a  particular 
kind  of  small  business,  the  high  tech- 
nology research  and  development  com- 
panies. 

I  represent  a  district  in  California 
known  as  Siliconce  Valley.  For  good 
reason,  it  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
American  Electronic  Association,  the 
largest  professional  association  of 
small  high  technology  businesses  in 
the  country. 

That  association  has  come  and  testi- 
fied against  this  bill  and  said  in  effect 
if  small  businesses  want  to  succeed  in 
this  country,  the  last  thing  they  want 
is  government  assistance.  What  hurts 
small  business  is  the  paperwork  and 
compliance  with  government  regula- 
tions, including  those  dealing  with 
Federal  Government  contracts.  Small 
businesses  are  successful,  when  they 
are,  in  par  because  they  do  not  have  to 
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maintain  the  overhead  to  comply  with 
complex  governmental  regulations. 

When  Congress  changed  our  tax  law 
in  1978  to  reduce  capital  gains  ceilings 
from  48  to  28  percent,  and  this  last 
July  when  we  reduced  it  further  to  20 
percent,  we  did  more  for  small  high 
technology  businesses  than  we  could 
possibly  do  by  a  set-aside  program.  In 
the  year  1977,  for  example,  only  $75 
million  was  available  for  capital  invest- 
ment in  high  technology  research 
companies. 

By  the  changes  we  have  made  in  the 
tax  law  this  year  about  $1.8  billion  will 
be  invested  in  small  high  technology 
businesses.  There  is  no  segment  of 
smaU  business  today  that  is  more  suc- 
cessful with  private  enterprise  and  pri- 
vate doUars.  or  less  needing  of  govern- 
ment subsidy,  than  high  technology 
businesses. 

Take  the  high  technology,  for  exam- 
ple, that  developed  the  Apple  comput- 
er or  the  Atari  games  or  the  semicon- 
ductor or  the  laser  companies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McClosket)  has  expired. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mt.  chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  .minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 

KEY).  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  In  not  one  of 
those  businesses  has  mandated  Feder- 
al research  money  been  an  essential, 
necessary  or  even  a  desired  part  of  the 
development  of  those  businesses. 
Small  high-technology  business  today 
can  attract  capital  because  if  you  or  I 
or  any  other  investor  had  been  privi- 
leged, for  example,  to  get  100  shares  of 
Atari  stock,  or  100  shares  of  Apple  or 
100  shares  of  a  similar  small  company, 
we  would  be  millionnaires  today  be- 
cause a  high-risk  investment  in  high 
technology  can  pay  off  many  times 
the  investment  dollar.  If  we  wanted  to 
give  a  subsidy  to  a  small  building  con- 
tractor. If  we  wanted  to  give  a  subsidy 
to  the  small  manufacturer,  it  would  be 
understandable,  but  no  proponents  of 
this  bill  would  deny  that  in  this  bill  we 
are  setting  aside  IVii  percent,  that 
would  be  $377  million  this  year,  we  are 
setting  aside  $377  million  as  a  subsidy 
to  small  high-technology  companies. 
At  a  time  of  diminishing  research  dol- 
lars we  are  assigning  some  of  those 
doUars  to  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
parts  of  the  small  business  economy. 
It  does  not  make  sense.  Now  one  other 
thing.  What  does  this  bill  do. 

It  sets  up  by  its  very  nature  a  re- 
quired small  business  iimovative  re- 
search program  in  every  Federal 
agency  that  is  assigning  out  money  for 
Federal  research  and  development 
over  the  $100  million  level.  The  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  indicates— 
and  the  administration  concurs— that 
this  program  will  cost  $14  million  to 
administer.  Note  that  the  bill  says  no 
more  than  1.25  percent  and  no  less.  So 
that  in  effect,  if  we  have  a  $40  billion 


research  budget,  each  agency  with  a 
piece  ^f  that  budget  must  say  that  1 V* 
percent  will  be  administered  under 
this  particular  program.  And  note  on 
page  7  of  the  bill,  that  that  is  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  the  6.8  percent  that 
small  businesses  may  presently  get  by 
free  competition  or  sole  source  awards. 
So,  if  tmall  businesses  last  year  got  6.8 
percent,  next  year  they  must  get  addi- 
tional awards  until  they  get  an  addi- 
tional 11.25  percent. 

Not^  the  difficulty  that  each  agency 
that  gbts  dollars  awarded  by  Congress 
to  do  research  must  estimate  what  will 
ordinarily  be  received  by  small  busi- 
nesses and  then  set  aside  a  specific 
sum  of  money  in  addition  to  that  to  go 
out  and  seek  for  awards  to  small  busi- 
nesses 

In  lyy  Judgment,  this  perverts  the 
entire  iresearch  process.  We  are  trying 
to  speiid  research  money  for  the  Oov- 
emmoit's  benefit,  not  for  the  benefit 
of  small  business.  If  small  business 
successfully  competes  for  some  of  that 
benefi .  to  the  Government,  as  it  obvi- 
ously :  las  in  the  past,  then  there  is  no 
need  f  >r  this  bill. 

In  1!  178,  we  amended  the  law  to  spe- 
cifical  y  say  that  each  Government 
agencf  dealing  with  research  must  not 
discriminate  against  small  business 
and  miist  make  the  opportunity  to 
compoe  available  to  small  business. 
This  till  now  goes  further  and  re- 
quires that  \y\  percent  be  granted  to 
small  j  businesses,  regardless  of  the 
Goveriunent's  needs  or  preferences. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskey)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  3  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
key). I 

Mr.  i  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  met  go  back  to  one  other  thing  and 
take  ifp  the  impact  this  has  on  the 
univenities  of  this  country. 

All  pf  us  have  gone  through  this 
painful  budget  process  where  we  have 
had  to  cut  back  the  moneys  awarded 
to  the!  universities  for  the  maintaining 
of  the)  scientific  base  in  the  university 
systei^  of  this  country.  We  are  having 
to  cut!  back  student  loan  guarantees 
and  t^e  administration  has  asked  that 
we  eqd  completely  the  progi'am  for 
loans  to  graduate  students.  With  infla- 
tion diminishing  the  amount  of  money 
availa  >le  to  the  great  science  pro- 
grams in  universities  of  this  coun- 
try  

Mr.  tVEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  tt  e  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlAian  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentletnan  for  yielding. 

Is  i>  not  true  that  small  business 
produ  :es  39  percent  of  the  ONP  of  our 
count]  y  but  receives  only  3Vi  percent 
of  the  Federal  R.  &  D.? 
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Mr.  Mc<  IXDSKEY.  I  would  not  con- 
test those  figures  at  all.  I  would  say 
that  is  pDbably  correct  and  that  the 
small  busi  lesses  that  are  most  success- 
ful in  producing  those  jobs  and  that 
ONP  are  i  mall  businesses  that  are  not 
dealing  with  the  Federal  regulations 
that  will  jbe  applied  under  this  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  WE3ER  of  Ohio.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  how  can  it, 
therefore,  be  said  that  small  business 
already  is  receiving  its  fair  share  of  R. 
&  D.  und(T  the  present  system  where 
it  is  not  r  sceiving  its  fair  share  based 
on  the  OK  P? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But  that  is  not 
the  particular  Instance  involved.  What 
we  were  talking  about  is  that  the  engi- 
neers, the;  scientific  community  in  the 
business,  big  businesses  as  opposed  to 
small,  the  figures  we  have  from  the 
National  Science  Foundation  are  that 
hVi  percent  of  the  engineers  and  scien- 
tists who  do  high  technology  research 
are  employed  today  by  small  business 
and  last  year  they  got  more  than  5.5 
percent  of  the  awards.  They  got  6.8 
percent. 

The  Dffense  Department,  which 
deals  with!  the  largest  of  all  of  these  R. 
&  D.  programs,  under  current  prac- 
tices last  year  gave  small  businesses 
7.4  percent  of  the  R.  &  D.  contracts 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government. 
So  clearls|  these  small  businesses  are 
not  receiving  less  than  their  fair  share. 
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I  would  be  glad  to  yield  to  anybody 
to  continue  this  debate.  I  had  wanted 
this  debate  when  the  committee  had 
its  time;  put  unfortunately,  there  was 
no  one  on  the  committee  that  opposed 
thebUl.    I 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MQCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  liAfJALCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  on  that  point,  the  gentleman  and 
I  both  shiare  a  desire  for  accuracy.  I 
would,  therefore,  like  to  quote  from  a 
special  report  done  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  document  NSF 
81-305.  dcine  in  the  year  1981.  I  do  not 
know  where  the  gentleman  gets  his 
figures,  l|ut  I  am  quoting  from  a 
report- 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  We  got  ours  from 
the  National  Science  Foundation.  It 
was  in  the  testimony  before  the  gen- 
tleman's oommittee  of  Ed  Zschau,  the 
former  chairman  of  the  American 
Electronics  Association.  The  gentle- 
man recaJ  Is  where  I  got  the  testimony. 
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Mr.  LaFALCE.  He  was  the  chairman 
of    that    association.    I    am    quoting 

now 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  chairman.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  take  no  more  than 
30  seconds,  so  I  could  at  least  answer 
his  question. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Fine.  Referring  to 
NSF  report  81-305.  they  have  a  chart 
indicating  that  the  R.  &  D.  scientists 
and  engineers  by  company  size,  firms 
with  500  or  less,  have  6  percent;  yet 
when  it  comes  to  the  Federal  R.  &  D. 
expenditures  by  company  size,  they 
are  getting  2  percent,  and  it  is  right 
here  in  black  and  white. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  figures  that 
I  used  on  the  6.8  percent  came  from  a 
Government  report. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  have  the  Govern- 
ment report  in  my  hand  from  which  I 
am  quoting  this  minute. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Well,  in  this 
Government  and  in  this  administra- 
tion, as  prior  administrations,  you  can 
get  conflicting  views  from  different 
agencies;  but  would  not  the  gentleman 
concede  that  the  only  small  business 
innovation  research  program  conduct- 
ed by  NSF.  when  asked  should  this 
program  be  extended  Government 
wide,  the  General  Counsel  of  NSF  said 
no,  that  there  was  no  indication  from 
NSF's  procedures  and  experience  that 
this  could  be  extended  profitably  on  a 
nationwide  basis.  Will  the  gentleman 
concede  that  from  that  General  Coun- 
sel lettei  from  NSF? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  am  unaware  of  that 
particular  letter,  but  I  am  aware  that 
the  NSF  does  support  this  bill,  the 
Reagan  administration  supports  this 
bill,  and  the  Carter  administration 
supported  this  bill. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  gentleman 
knows  how  the  Reagan  administration 
came  to  support  this  bill.  It  opposed  it 
until  the  AWACS  vote  and  then 
changed  its  position. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Well,  that  is  the  gen- 
tleman's opinion.  All  I  know  is  what 
the  official  position  and  the  testimony 
of  the  administration  and  its  repre- 
sentatives has  been. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

PARLIAMENTARY  INOUIRY 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  his  inquiry. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  an  inquiry.  In  the  absence  of 
the  gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dickinson),  will  the  Chair  recognize 
me  to  control  the  time  which  would 
have  been  allocated  to  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)? 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  the  time  be- 
longs to  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee minority. 

The  Chair  will  recognize  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  if 
and  when  the  gentleman  is  able  to  be 
here;  but  the  Chair  will  recognize 
Members  as  indicated  in  the  order  in 
which  they  are  on  the  list,  the  order 
which  the  Chair  read.  , 

The  next  speaker  on  the  list  is  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL),  the  chairman  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee. 

At  this  point,  the  gentleman  is  in 
the  Chamber.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingeix)  for  15  minutes  on  behalf  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  4  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  bad  bill.  It 
should  be  defeated.  It  is  rare  that  I 
take  the  well  to  denounce  legislation 
coming  from  other  committees,  but  I 
think  in  this  instance  it  is  deserved. 

We  must  look  at  the  bill  and  look  at 
the  framework  against  which  it  func- 
tions. We  are  concerned  about  our 
great  national  goals. 

The  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee has  for  many  years,  more  than  the 
time  that  I  have  been  here,  been  con- 
cerned about  the  great  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  the  health  re- 
search programs  of  this  country.  In 
the  next  3  years,  under  the  budget 
which  was  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  Just  recently  research 
for  health  will  be  cut  by  one-third. 
This  proposal  would  level  against 
those  research  programs  additional 
cuts  of  1  percent  or  better  a  year.  That 
means  that  a  shrinking  salami  will  be 
continued  to  be  sliced  thinner  and 
thinner. 

Now.  it  might  be  observed  that  this 
proposal  is  not  going  to  hurt  research, 
but  it  is  going  to  help  small  business. 
In  point  of  fact,  in  health  research, 
which  is  highly  complicated  work, 
done  on  a  very  carefully  integrated 
basis.  All  of  the  national  health  orga- 
nizations and  research  organizations 
are  involved.  This  bill  will  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  by  1  percent  per 
year  which  is  going  into  our  national 
coordinated  program  of  health  re- 
search supported  by  such  organiza- 
tions as  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
the  American  Lung  Association,  and 
all  of  the  other  great  voluntary  health 
and  health  research  organizations. 

This  proposal,  were  it  to  originate 
from  the  Small  Business  Committee, 
setting  out  a  research  program  which 
would  be  dedicated  and  oriented 
toward  small  business  and  which 
would  be  carried  out  as  a  separate  pro- 
gram might  have  merit.  It  might  be 
that  the  House  could  or  should  sup- 
port that  kind  of  program.  This  is 
nothing  of  the  sort.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness  Committee   does   not    have   the 


power  or  the  capacity  or  a  situation  in 
which  we  could  expect  that  they  could 
pass  such  a  piece  of  legislation.  So 
what  that  committee  does  now  is  to 
seek  to  attach  a  set-aside  of  existing 
research.  This  research,  which  is  des- 
perately important  to  the  national 
health  is  now  being  curtailed  by 
budget  constrictions.  The  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  seeks  to  make  a  set- 
aside  against  just  those  moneys. 

Now,  let  us  look  at  where  in  fact  we 
are.  Imposing  a  mandatory  set-aside 
on  health  research  programs  was 
always  a  bad  idea  aind  is  more  so  in  the 
light  of  budget  decisions  made  last 
week  which  will  cut  real  dollars  by  the 
end  of  the  next  3-year  period  by  one- 
third. 

The  small  business  bill  would 
remove  $50  million  alone  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  budget  over 
the  next  3  years.  That  is  the  equiva- 
lent of  ending  350  national  institutes 
of  national  health  grants. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  expired. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  bill  would  cut  into  the  effective- 
ness of  national  health  research  pro- 
grams. What  it  would  do  would  be  to 
cause  people  who  are  now  doing  re- 
search work  at  our  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  set  up  private  profit  or 
nonprofit  businesses.  These  would  be 
right  across  the  street  from  the  col- 
lege or  university  where  they  do  their 
work.  The  same  work,  perhaps  less 
well  done,  perhaps  less  in  quality  or 
quantity,  and  I  would  suspect  that 
would  be  the  case,  would  be  done.  It 
would  be  done  in  many  instances,  if 
not  most  instances,  by  the  same 
people;  but  it  would  cost  more  because 
the  salaries  and  the  payments  and  the 
emoluments  under  these  circum- 
stances would  be  vastly  larger. 

The  National  Institutes  of  Health 
have  always  awarded  grants  on  the 
basis  of  merit.  This  system  of  grant  se- 
lection would  be  on  the  basis  of  the 
fact  that  somebody  was  a  small  busi- 
nessman. The  system  of  grant  selec- 
tion has  a  magnificent  record  of  chos- 
ing  excellent  research  programs  and 
projects  and  which  have  found  cures 
and  ways  to  reduce  and  eradicate  the 
serious  diseases  that  afflict  Americans. 
The  set-aside  would  establish  a  loop- 
hole through  which  NIH  would  be 
forced  to  fund  projects  of  lesser  prom- 
ise simply  to  meet  an  arbitrary  set- 
aside  provision. 

So  if  you  are  interested  in  health,  if 
you  are  interested  in  health  research, 
then  at  all  costs  oppose  this  outra- 
geous piece  of  legislation. 

Researchers  who  would  be  attracted 
by  the  mandatory  availability  of  funds 
under  the  set-aside  and  under  less 
stringent  criteria  would  certainly  move 
to  acquire  use  and  control  of  these 
funds    and    would    move    across    the 
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street,  as  I  have  said,  to  set  up  sham 
research  corporations. 

What  this  would  do  would  be  to  es- 
tablish a  new  race  of  beltway  bandits. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  myself  1  addi- 
tional minute. 

This  would  establish  a  new  race  of 
beltway  bandits  to  procure  advantages 
and  benefits  for  themselves,  without 
the  careful  scrutiny  that  goes  on  at 
mH. 

This  legislation  is  opposed  by  almost 
everyone  In  the  health  field,  from  the 
American  Medical  Association,  to  aU 
of  the  voluntary  orguiizations  and  as- 
sociations which  research  and  which 
concern  themselves  with  the  problems 
of  cancer,  heart,  lung,  and  the  general 
health  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  no  excuse  for  this  kind  of 
an  unjustified  raid  to  reduce  the  qual- 
ity of  our  health .  research  and  to  di- 
minish the  availability  of  funds  to  seri- 
ous research  programs  at  the  time 
most  serious  research  programs  are 
now  undergoing  the  greatest  cuts  in 
history. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  wishes  to  set  up  a  re- 
search program  of  their  own,  then  let 
them  do  so,  but  let  them  not  come 
down  here  with  some  icind  of  parasitic 
program  which  wiU  drain  moneys  from 
useful,  intelligent,  and  worthwhile  re- 
search programs. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Masigan). 

Mr.  BCAOIOAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Siljaitoer). 

Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
small  business  has  made  a  great  con- 
tribution to  America.  Two  out  of  three 
new  Jobs  are  created  by  small  business. 
Eighty  percent  of  aU  minority  Jobs  in 
America  are  created.by  small  business 
and  over  half  of  our  ONP  is  created  by 
small  business. 

Oovemment  tax  policies  of  the  past 
have  deterred  innovation  of  small 
business;  yet  between  1969  and  1976 
smaller  firms  have  created  over  7.4 
million  new  Jobs,  even  though  Govern- 
ment has  done  its  best  to  squelch  in- 
centives. 

A  study  by  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment indicates  that  young,  high-tech- 
nology companies  have  been  growing 
at  a  rate  of  40  percent  annually,  which 
I  think  is  significant  in  terms  of  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here,  that  is,  set- 
ting aside  a  miniscule  portion  of  R.  & 
D.  moneys  to  help  create  incentive  to 
smaU  businesses. 

It  is  time  that  we  recognize  that 
small  business  is,  in  fact,  the  backbone 
of  our  economy;  the  backbone  of  this 
country's  economy. 

As  an  innovator,  it  ranks  at  the  top. 
As  an  employer,  it  ranks  at  the  top, 
and  as  a  supplier  toward  the  capital 
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growth  of  our  Nation,  small  business 
again  is  right  on  top. 

We  have  given  incentive  to  Individ- 
uals last  year  in  our  economic  recovery 
program  [through  tax  cuts,  IRA's,  and 
all-saver'B  plans.  We  have  given  accel- 
erated  (|epreciation   for   larger   busi- 
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time  for  this  country  to  see 
>y  that  other  countries  have 
he  incentives  needed  to  help 
business,  which  has  put 
business  at  a  disadvantage  in 
terms  of  pompetitlon. 

This  program  would  help  in  a  small 
way  witl  the  competitive  nature  of 
small  biainess  in  America  to  the  for- 
eign countries  abroad. 

Last,  I 'think  we  should  look  at  the 
fact  that  large  corporations  are  not 
the  sole  creators  of  new  ideas,  but 
rather  new  ideas  by  small  businesses 
have  creited  many  of  the  larger  corpo- 
rations. I 

I  rise  ih  support  of  this  bill  and  en- 
courage jby  colleagues  to  do  as  such. 

Mr.  DV^GELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve my  time  for  the  moment. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  (Chairman.  I 
yield  7  niinutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Utah  (M|.  Markiott). 

D  1330 

Mr.  HARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  rise  in  supi>ort  of  this 
legislation. 

I  want  to  simply  say  that  I  think  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  done  a 
pretty  good  Job.  They  have  had  hours 
and  hours  of  testimony  on  this  issue. 
We  have  listened  to  everybody  from 
across  this  great  country,  and  we  have 
come  to  I  the  conclusion  that  this,  in 
fact,  is  a  jgood  bill. 

I  am  iiiterested  in  the  argimaent  of 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dinoell),  who  tries  to 
show  that  somehow  small  businesses 
are  dishonest  and  that  they  hurt  the 
research]  effort.  The  gentleman'  im- 
plies that  of  course  the  universities 
and  Government  agencies  and  big 
business  would  not  be. 

I  think  that  opinion  simply  strikes  in 
the  facfl  of  reality.  I  think  history 
points  oit  small  businesses  have  done 
more  for  new  innovations  in  this  coun- 
try than  either  universities,  Oovem- 
ment ag(  ncies.  or  big  business. 

Small  business  has  a  very  good 
record  lit  terms  of  technology.  Sixty 
percent,  now,  of  all  Federal  R.  Sz,  D. 
contractf  and  grants  are  sole-source. 
That  means  they  are  negotiated  or 
granted  outright  with  no  competition. 

Big  bilsineases  and  big  universities 
basically  have  a  lock  on  funding.  They 
have  gobbled  up  about  95  percent  of 
these  a^^ards.  And  that  is  not  really 
my  defitiition  of  competition.  Major 
universities  and  large  businesses  have 
teams  of  lobbyists  running  around 
Washington. 


One  such  university,  I  believe,  has  23 
lobbyists  wio  wire  contracts  and 
grants  before  they  even  get  to  their 
peer  review  process. 

Mr.  DmOGLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARF|IOTT.  In  a  moment. 

Before  th^y  even  get  to  the  peer 
review  proc^.  And  many  times  this 
peer  review  group  contains  the  univer- 
sity and  big  business  people. 

So,  I  wond(  T  what  chance  small  busi- 
ness really  Has  in  competing  for  these 
Oovemment  programs. 

If  you  believe  in  competition,  if  you 
believe  small  business  ought  to  have  a 
share,  then  this  1.25  percent  set-aside 
is  a  very  sma  11  price  to  ask. 

Mr.  DINGBLL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemi  n  jrleld? 

Bfr.  MARI  lOTT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  DiNGKU ). 

Mr.  DINGE^iL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

First  of  all.  I  am  not  talking  about 
defense  res^irch;  I  am  talking  about 
research  in  uie  area  of  health.  There, 
contracts  an  given  on  the  basis  of 
peer  review  and  they  compete  against 
hundreds  of  I  thousands  of  other  appli- 
cations. There  is  a  special  preference 
now  in  the  riles  at  NIH  to  take  care  of 
small  business  applicants  and  to 
permit  commercial,  small  business  ap- 
plicants to  have  fair  access. 

But  there  lis  nothing  which  would 
prefer  big  business.  What  we  are  talk- 
ing about  with  regard  to  NIH  is  basi- 
cally the  question  of  health  research 
conducted  by  colleges,  universities, 
and  nonprofit  associations  which  have 
a  long  history  of  careful  work  in  this 
area  under  tpe  most  intense  and  care- 
ful scrutiny.! 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  nw  distinguished  friend. 

Mr.  McD^E.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just  want  to  point 
out  that  wlien  my  dear  friend  from 
Michigan  was  addressing  the  House, 
he  used  the  figure  of  3  percent  as  a 
set-aside.  That  is  not,  of  course,  what 
the  figure  actually  is.  The  record 
Clarified. 
IELL.  One  percent  for  3 


ought  to  be 
Mr.  DINi 
years. 

Mr.  McD. 
My  colleagul 
stated  the 
gaged  in  a 
sometimes 


E.  1.25  is  the  set-aside, 
unfortunately,  has  mis- 
I  may  say  he  has  en- 
It  if  hyperbole,  which  is 
way. 

The  gentltman's  amendment  wants 
to  exclude  all  HHS  research,  health- 
related,  notjjust  NIH.  The  gentleman 
tries  to  obscure  the  issue  and  say  we 
are  somehotv  trying  to  destroy  the 
cancer  progi|am  at  NIH. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  until 
January  of  this  year,  if  you  were  a  for- 
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profit  organization,  you  could  not  even 
submit  an  application  of  NIH;  they 
would  not  even  accept  it. 

A  witness  before  our  conunittee  tes- 
tified, a  small,  for-profit,  job-creating, 
tax -paying  free  enterprise  business, 
that  the  business  had  developed  a 
platinimi-based  derivative  anti-cancer 
drug  effectively  marketed  all  over  the 
world. 

When  that  small  business  tried  to 
qualify  for  a  NIH  grant,  they  were  re- 
jected because  they  were  a  for-profit 
organization.  So,  guess  what  they  had 
to  do?  They  had  to  go  out  and  form  a 
nonprofit  corporation.  Subsequent  to 
that,  because  they  are  so  good,  NIH 
gave  the  nonprofit  corporation  two 
grants,  but  not  for  a  for-profit. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  thank  my  good 
friend  for  yielding  to  me. 

That  has  changed;  for-profit  institu- 
tions are  now  eligible. 

Mr.  McDADE.  In  what  year  was  it 
changed? 
Mr.  DINGELL.  It  has  changed. 
Mr.  McDADE.  What  year?  They  did 
it  in  January  of  this  year  because  they 
saw  this  bill  coming;  that  is  the  only 
reason  they  changed. 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  just  simply  conclude  by  saying 
that  I  have  as  much  confidence  in 
small  business'  ability  in  this  area  as  I 
do  universities,  big  business,  and  other 
Govenrnient  agencies;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  1.25-percent  set-aside 
will  do  much  more  good  and  will,  in 
fact,  create  more  jobs  and  ultimately 
wind  up  with  better  innovations. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARRIOTT.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
it  should  be  pointed  out  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  pointed  out  the 
peer  review  system;  people  should  be 
well  aware  that  there  are  2,000  peer 
reviewers  in  the  NIH  grants,  8  of  them 
are  business  persons,  and  almost  all  of 
the  balance  are  college-related  people. 
If  that  is  the  peers  we  want  to 
review  this  thing,  we  had  better  be 
well  aware  of  exactly  what  that  peer 
review  system  is. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  and  the  Environment,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxmak) 
who  is  Imown  for  his  concern  for 
health. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  to  H.R. 
4326  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  This  amend- 
ment would  exempt  biomedical  re- 
search supported  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill. 


The  committee  extensively  consid- 
ered the  possible  impact  of  H.R.  4326 
on  the  Nation's  health  research  pro- 
grams. In  our  deliberations  it  quickly 
became  evident  that  three  factors 
were  the  most  important: 

First,  existing  NIH  policies  regarding 
the  award  of  biomedical  research 
grants; 

Second,  recent  changes  in  NIH  poli- 
cies regarding  grant  award  to  small 
business;  and 

Third,  evidence  of  a  shortage  of 
funds  to  support  the  development  of 
new  health  care  technologies. 

The  first  purpose  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  amendment  is  to  maintain 
the  long-standing  NIH  policy  of 
awarding  Federal  biomedical  research 
grants  strictly  on  the  merit  of  the  pro- 
posed research.  This  policy  has  served 
the  Nation  well  by  assuring  the  public 
that  its  money  has  always  been  invest- 
ed in  the  very  highest  quality  science. 
Our  rapid  progress  in  the  understand- 
ing and  treatment  of  conditions  as  di- 
verse as  leukemia,  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease, and  diabetes  testifies  to  the 
wisdom  of  this  approach. 

A  set-aside  of  funds  provided  for  one 
class  of  scientists  would  be  the  very 
antithesis  of  this  traditional  NIH 
policy.  H.R.  4326  would  divert  over  $50 
million  during  just  the  next  3  years 
from  promising  investigator  initiated 
projects.  This  $50  million— enough  to 
support  350  highly  rated  research 
projects— would  intensify  the  disrup- 
tions in  the  Nation's  best  research  lab- 
oratories due  to  the  President's  fiscal 
year  1982  and  1983  budgets. 

The  second  reason  for  the  Com- 
merce amendment  is  that  a  set-aside 
of  NIH  funds  for  small  businesses  is 
not  necessary  at  this  time.  NIH  has 
not  ignored  the  need  for  greater  atten- 
tion to  the  small  business  community. 
Within  the  past  year  NIH  has  estab- 
lished three  new  policies  with  regard 
to  small  business  firms: 

First,  scientists  from  for-profit  firms 
are  now  eligible  to  receive  NIH  re- 
search grants  for  the  first  time; 

Second,  scientists  from  for-profit 
firms  are  now  being  appointed  to  NIH 
peer  review  conunittees;  and 

Third,  for-profit  firms  are  now  al- 
lowed to  retain  the  rights  to  patents 
developed  with  Federal  funds. 

These  new  policies  will  Insure  that 
scientists  associated  with  small  busi- 
ness firms  will  play  a  greater  role  in 
the  NIH's  future  research  program. 
This  greater  role,  achieved  through 
the  traditional  competitive  process, 
will  not  compromise  our  Nation's  tra- 
dition of  scientific  excellence. 

To  Insure  that  these  policies  are  ac- 
tively pursued  by  NIH.  yesterday  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported H.R.  6457,  the  Health  Research 
Extension  Act  of  1982.  H.R.  6457  in- 
cludes specific  provisions  requiring  the 
NIH  to  publicize  the  new  rules  making 
for-profit    entities    eligible    for    NIH 


grants  and  to  appoint  individuals  af- 
filiated with  small  business  firms  to 
NIH  peer  review  committees. 

Finally,  the  major  argument  made  in 
support  of  H.R.  4326  is  that  there  is  a 
need  for  additional  funds  to  support 
the  development  of  new  technologies 
In  the  United  States.  It  is  suggested 
that  increased  applied  technological 
research  would  improve  the  economy. 
The  conunittee  has  reviewed  the  evi- 
dence regarding  this  argiunent  and  be- 
lieves that,  no  matter  how  it  may 
apply  in  other  sectors  of  the  economy, 
it  does  not  hold  in  the  health  care 
field.  Most  biomedical  research  sup- 
ported by  NIH  does  not  result  In  a 
marketable  product  but  in  knowledge 
which  is  used  to  change  medical  prac- 
tice or  as  the  basis  for  further  re- 
search. 

The  majority  of  health  research  sup- 
ported by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  is  basic  investiga- 
tor initiated  research.  By  definition, 
basic  research  is  inherently  different 
from  applied  or  developmental  re- 
search which  small  businesses  have 
historically  conducted.  Basic  research 
is  rarely,  if  ever.  Initiated  for  its  com- 
mercial potential. 

In  the  two  health  care  fields  In 
which  marketable  products  are  pro- 
duced, drugs  and  medical  devices,  in- 
dustry surveys  do  not  indicate  a  lack 
of  financial  support  for  research  or  of 
a  lack  of  new  products.  Private  sector 
support  Is  so  well  established  that  the 
Federal  Government,  by  and  large, 
avoids  supporting  work  in  these  two 
areas. 

Evaluations  of  the  role  of  technolo- 
gy in  the  health  care  field  suggest  that 
better  managed,  rather  than  more, 
technology  is  the  critical  need.  Studies 
show  that  up  to  75  percent  of  hospital 
cost  Increases  is  attributable  to  new 
technologies  and  procedures.  With 
hospital  costs  now  Increasing  at  the 
rate  of  over  18  percent  per  year,  medi- 
cal technologies  and  procedures  will 
add  as  much  as  $3  billion  to  the  cost  of 
Federal  health  programs  in  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  criticism  of  this 
legislation  and  support  for  the  Com- 
merce Committee  amendment  should 
not  be  construed  as  opposing  small 
business  or  the  well-Intended  purposes 
of  this  legislation.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  integral  role  these  institutions 
have  played  in  the  growth  and  produc- 
tivity of  this  Nation. 

Small  business  can  contribute  to  our 
Nation's  health  research  effort  but  it 
must  do  so  constructively  and  in  keep- 
ing with  our  traditional  policy  of  sci- 
entific merit  and  competitive  peer 
review.  Administrative  changes  at  NIH 
have  already  opened  the  grant  process 
to  applications  from  small  business. 

The  proposed  quota  system  of  grants 
to  small  business  contemplated  by  this 
legislation    Is   simply   not    necessary. 
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Support  for  the  amendment  is  a  vote 
of  confidence  in  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health  and  a  commitment  of 
this  Congress  to  maintaining  the  high 
standards  of  biomedical  research  in 
which  we  have  lead  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  that  later, 
when  we  have  the  opportunity,  we 
adopt  the  amendment  coming  out  of 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Com- 
merce. I  will  personally  vote  against 
the  bill  even  if  this  amendment  is 
adopted  for  the  reasons  so  eloquently 
articulated  by  my  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
Krr)  in  his  comments  earlier. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Roth). 

Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very 
much  in  favor  of  this  legislation.  I 
think  it  is  going  to  be  good  for  re- 
search, good  for  development,  good  for 
Jobs,  revenue  enhancing,  and  most  of 
all,  it  is  going  to  increase  some  produc- 
tivity in  this  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  said,  "Re- 
search is  exploration  of  the  unknow, 
the  untried,  the  unheard  of:  resources 
to  do  this  Job  should  be  carefully  and 
deliberately  allocated." 

That  is  what  we  are  doing  here.  In 
my  view  and  that  of  nearly  200  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  in  the  House  and 
nearly  unaiiimous  support  for  the 
Senate  version  of  this  legislation, 
America's  small  businesses  are  "ex- 
ploring the  unknown,  the  untried,  the 
imheard  of."  Therefore  as  a  former 
member  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, I  am  pleased  to  finally  see  this 
blU  come  before  us  today.  This  bill  "al- 
locates resources  to  do  this  Job"— re- 
searching and  developing. 

This  is  a  Jobs  bill.  Small  businesses 
create  69  percent  of  the  new  Jobs  in 
our  country.  We  are  talking  about  a 
level  of  funding  insignificant  in  com- 
parison to  the  Federal  budget  we  have 
spent  months  past  authorizing  and 
months  ahead  appropriating.  This  is 
$40  million  this  year  to  go  to  small 
business  to  create  Jobs. 

This  is  a  revenue-enhancing  bill,  too. 
These  R.  &  D.  funds  will  be  allocated 
to  small  businessmen  and  women  who 
pay  taxes.  As  we  know  all  too  well, 
small  business  survives  by  finding  new 
products,  making  new  products,  and 
creating  a  market  for  new  products: 
Seldom  is  this  done  as  expeditiously 
and  efficiently  in  the  public  sector  or 
in  academla. 

This  is  a  productivity  bill.  A  quick 
look  at  the  past  10  years  domestic  and 
foreign  patent  awards  gives  one  a  true 
picture  of  the  decline  in  innovation 
and  productivity.  Small  business  can 
and  will  create  the  new  "whatits"  and 
"gidits"  that  will  propel  us  into  the 
21st  century. 

Let  us  view  this  legislation  in  the 
proper  perspective.  What  is  good  for 
America's  economy  today  is  what  is 


good  f  >r  small  ousiness.  Let  us  get  on 
with  it  Let  us  pass  the  Small  Business 
Innovition  Development  Act  and  see 
small  Dusiness  lead  the  way  to  more 
jobs  fdr  American  workers,  more  Fed- 
eral revenue  to  balance  the  budget, 
and  greater  iiuiovation  and  productivi- 
ty to  renew  America's  image  and  repu- 
tation abroad.  Let  us  pass  this  very 
timely  and  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3i  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (|Jr.  Weber). 

Mr.  1  <^EBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  probibly  will  not  need  to  take  my 
full  3  :  ainutes.  but  I  Just  want  to  rise 
again  io  assert  my  strong  support  for 
this  bill  and  to  point  out  that  this  is 
not  a  I  udget  cut.  It  is  a  set-aside,  or  a 
put-asj  ie;  it  is  an  allocation  of  only  1 
percen ;  out  of  the  budgets  of  the  dif- 
ferent agencies  that  are  affected  to 
make  hese  agencies  more  cost  effec- 
tive in  the  utilization  of  their  funds. 

It  is  not  a  cut  in  the  budget:  it  is 
simply  a  direction  as  to  how  these 
funds  I  j-e  to  be  spent  in  order  to  make 
them  more  cost  effective. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is 
that  it  is  news  to  me  that  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  is  suddenly  so  cost 
effective  as  to  be  an  example  of  the 
way  iri  which  Federal  dollars  should 
be  spent.  I  have  read  reports  in  the 
newspapers  that  would  say  just  the 
opposite. 

We  ileed  this  legislation.  We  need  to 
vote  f^r  it.  We  need  to  defeat  the 
weakening  amendments  that  have 
been  suggested  here  today,  in  order  to 
make  algencies  such  as  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  utilize  their  dollars 
in  a  more  cost-effective  way. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wlU 
the  ge^leman  yield? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine. 

Mrs.  SNOWE.  I  think  it  is  also  im- 
portant' to  point  out  the  fact  is  that 
even  ait  the  maximum  rate.  IV*  |}er- 
cent,  at  the  end  of  4  years,  because  we 
are  taking  about  gradual  increments 
in  the  next  few  years  In  which  this 
moneyj  would  be  set  aside  for  research 
and  d^elopment.  This  bill  would  set 
aside  |377  million  out  of  a  $43  bUlion 
reseanih  and  development  budget  here 
in  the  t'ederal  Government. 

So  that  is  all  we  are  talking  about, 
and  I  io  not  think  that  figure  is  a  lot 
of  money  when  you  consider  the  over- 
all research  and  development  budget. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
gentle«roman  for  pointing  that  out. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  question 
to  the  gentlewoman? 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  for 
that  pi  irpose. 


Mr. 


McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 


tleman for  yielding. 


Mr. 


:::hairman.  this  debate.  I  think. 


is  cruc  al,  and  some  of  the  people  I  re- 
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spect  most  in  the  House  favor  this  bill. 
But  note  v  hat  the  Members  are  doing. 
They  are  a  etting  up  a  $377  million  pro- 
gram to  make  money  for  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  that  specific  goal  that  this 
bill  has  in  tnind. 

On  page  5,  they  make  it  clear  that 
they  set  up  a  three-phased  program: 
P'irst.  the  I  Government  will  seek  out 
small  businesses  to  determine  the 
merit  of  ideas  submitted  to  the  pro- 
gram: second,  to  develop  those  pro- 
posed ideas  to  meet  the  Government 
need:  and  khird,  where  appropriate,  a 
third  phase  in  which  non-Federal  cap- 
ital pursues  commercial  applications 
of  the  research  and  development, 
which  maw  follow  on. 

Now.  if  It  is  desired  to  set  up  this 
program  separately,  if  we  want  to  set 
up  a  program  to  give  $377  million  to 
stimulate  $mall  business,  we  could  not 
do  it.  But  we  have  done  it  in  this  bill 
by  taking  it  out  of  the  existing  re- 
search programs. 

Why?      r 

The  ChJmrman.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  I  for  2  additional  minutes.  I 
did  not  m^an  to  ask  the  question  and 
submit  an  argimientative  statement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Illinpis  (Mr.  Maoicam)  controls 
the  time,   i 

Mr.  Ma4>IGAN.  I  do  not  believe  the 
gentleman  has  that  much  time  to  yield 
at  this  point.  I  believe  I  have  only  2>^ 
minutes  reknaining. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Weber)  has 
expired.  "Vhe  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  MADIGAN)  has  2V^  minutes  re- 
maining, "the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Dincell)  has  4  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  DINpELL.  I  will  yield  1  minute 
to  my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
Calif omiak Mr.  McCloskey). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f  oij  yielding. 

For  thai  1  minute,  I  wonder  if  I 
could  asH  the  gentlewoman  from 
Maine  to  pome  back:  If  this  program 
has  merit,;  why  not  a  separate  bill  to 
set  up  a  $$77  million  program  to  help 
small  business?  Why  take  it  out  of  the 
existing  programs  for  the  benefit  of 
the  Government? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  If  the  gentleman 
from  California  will  yield,  I  would  ob- 
serve that  the  reason  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Comttiittee  is  doing  this  is  that 
they  have  as  much  chance  getting 
elected  Pope  as  they  do  have  of  get- 
ting a  program  of  this  kind  through 
without  riiing  on  the  backs  of  other 
programs  hat  are  not  only  desperate- 
ly importint  to  the  national  interest. 
but  that  a|e  being  also  badly  cut. 

D  1345 

Mrs.  SNpWE.  I  would  be  happy  to 
respond. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  30  seconds  to  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Obey). 

Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
simply  like  to  say  that  I  think  it  would 
be  a  great  mistake  if  we  do  not  adopt 
the  Dingell  amendment.  I  know  this  is 
well  intentioned,  but  it  reminds  me  of 
something  Archie  the  Cockroach  once 
said.  He  said,  "Did  you  ever  notice 
that  when  a  politician  does  get  an 
idea,  he  gets  it  all  wrong?" 

This  is  all  wrong  as  it  relates  to  NIH. 
The  programs  are  important,  too  im- 
portant to  begin  the  process  by  which 
the  politicians  take  over  the  direction 
of  money  rather  than  having  it  spelled 
out  straight  through  peer  review,  with 
no  other  considerations. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell)  in 
his  opening  remarks  said  this  as  well 
as  it  could  possibly  be  said.  Mr. 
McDade  from  Pennsylvania  has  talked 
about  the  particular  circumstances 
where  a  company.  In  order  to  get 
money,  had  to  go  out  and  form  a  non- 
profit corporation.  I  think  just  the  re- 
verse would  happen  if  this  legislation 
were  enacted,  and  that  is  what  Mr. 
Dingell  has  said,  that  universities  and 
other  people  now  involved  in  doing 
this  kind  of  work  are  going  to  form 
for-profit  corporations. 

I  think  what  we  should  be  looking  at 
here  is  accomplishments  rather  than 
who  is  doing  this  or  who  may  be  doing 
it  in  the  future. 

A  very  noted  cardiologist,  very  well- 
known  to  every  Member  of  this  House, 
has  told  me  that  70  percent  of  what 
we   know   about   medicine   today   we 
have  learned  in  the  last  30  years,  and 
almost  all  of  that  knowledge  has  been 
generated  as  a  result  of  research  ef- 
forts funded  by  the  Government  of 
the  United  States.  The  question  is.  do 
we  want  to  continue  making  that  kind 
of  progess.  or  do  we  want  to  reverse 
our  direction  altogether,  and  instead 
of  looking  at  what  is  done,   try   to 
award  money  on  the  basis  of  who  is 
going  to  do  it?  It  does  not  seem  to  me 
that  that  makes  any  sense  at  all.  If  we 
have  made  all  these  advances  in  what 
we  know  about  the  practice  of  medi- 
cine today  as  a  result  of  research  ef- 
forts undertaken  by  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  why  in  the  world  do 
we  want  to  change  that  and  allocate  a 
portion  of  that  money  to  people  who 
fundamentally  are  involved  in  applied 
research,  when  what  we  are  talking 
about  at  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health   is   basic   research?   I   do  not 
think  that  is  the  kind  of  change  that 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  this  country, 
the  taxpayers  or  the  people  who  will 
suffer  from  the  various  health  prob- 


lems in  which  the  National  Institutes 
of  Health  has  correctly  interested 
itself. 

So,  I  would  urge  that  at  the  appro- 
priate time  the  committee  support  the 
amendment  to  remove  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  from  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  allocated 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Dingell)  has  2 Me  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  prece- 
dents the  gentleman  will  have  to  use 
his  time  at  this  point  or  yield  it  back. 
Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  to  my  dear  friend  from  Califor- 
nia for  1  minute,  and  then  I  wQl  use 
the  balance. 

Before  I  do  so.  may  I  inquire  of  our 
good  friends  on  the  Small  Business 

Committee 

The  CHAIRMAN.  As  the  primary 
managers  of  the  bill,  that  committee 
was  able  to  reserve  time  and  has  re- 
served time  under  the  precedents. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  To  continue  my  in- 
quiry, am  I  not  able  to  reserve  time 
also? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  SnuOl  Busi- 
ness Conamittee  is  the  primary  manag- 
er of  the  bill,  and  for  that  reason  the 
Chair  has  accorded  them  the  privilege 
of  reserving  their  time  and  has  not 
agreed  to  accord  that  privilege  to  any 
of  the  other  committees. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Is  that  In  the  rule. 
that  forecloses  the  other  committees? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  prece- 
dents they  have  the  right  of  close 
debate. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  my  good  friend  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
v/ould  like  to  just  make  the  point  that 
I  was  trying  to  make  when  we  ran  out 
of  time  earlier;  that  is.  this  Nation  has 
a  tremendous  stake  in  this  research 
being  conducted  on  the  university 
campuses.  Clearly,  what  the  Small 
Business  group  wants  to  do  with  this 
amendment  is  take  the  money  away 
from  university  research  programs 
and  give  It  to  small  business.  I  do  not 
think  that  is  basically  right  at  a  time 
when  we  are  In  confrontation  with  the 
Soviets  on  the  development  of  scien- 
tists and  engineers  and  when  this  ad- 
ministration has  proposed  to  cut  back 
entirely  the  graduate  student  pro- 
grams. 

Most  of  the  research  that  has  gone 
from  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
to  college  campuses  has  advanced  the 
cause  of  medicine.  Indeed,  every  re- 
search program  except  Defense  has 
been  cut  back  In  recent  years,  and  the 
cutback  In  constant  dollars  will 
amoimt  to  10.  20,  or  30  percent  in  all 
of  them  except  Defense.  This  means 


that  the  great  universities  which  are 
engaged  In  graduate  programs  and 
which  provide  our  basic  research  base 
will  be  losing  funds  to  profitmaking 
businesses.  I  submit  that  this  is 
unwise. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee, 
concerned  about  the  Nation's  health 
and  its  research  programs,  has  by 
overwhelming  vote  recommended  that 
an  amendment  be  adopted  by  this 
committee  which  would  exclude  the 
budgets  of  National  Institutes  of 
Health  from  this  raid. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment 
which  will  be  offered  is  supported  by 
the  American  Medical  Association:  it  is 
supported  by  the  Association  of  Amer- 
ican Medical  Colleges:  it  is  supported 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Heart  Association,  and  the 
American  Lung  Association.  It  would 
preserve  intact  the  great  research  pro- 
gram in  health  which  now  goes  on. 
and  which  is  surrounded  by  very  care- 
ful peer  review. 

Now,  complaint  was  made  that  there 
are  no  small  businessmen  on  those 
peer  review  panels.  That  is  entirely 
proper,  because  the  peer  review  work 
is  done  by  scientists  who  are  engaged 
in  the  work.  It  is  some  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful health  legislation  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  some  of  the  most  successful 
health  research  that  is  conducted  in 
the  world.  To  raid  that  money  at  a 
time  when  it  is  being  cut  now  by  the 
budget  being  brought  forward:  to 
reduce  Its  levels  of  expenditure  by  $50 
million  in  the  next  3  years,  would  be 
wrong  in  every  sense. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  All  time  allot- 
ed  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  has  expired. 

At  this  point  the  Chair  will  recog- 
nize, on  behalf  of  the  minority  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services,  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Nelligan)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  as  much  time  as  I  may 
need. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  an 
awful  lot  of  discussion  in  this  body  in 
the  past  year  or  year  and  a  half  about 
small  business  and  the  importance  of 
small  business  to  this  Nation.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anybody  in  this  body 
who  would  say  that  we  should  not 
help  small  business  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can. 

I  think  it  is  very  Interesting,  if  we 
take  a  look  at  the  legislation  which  af- 
fects DOD,  or  amendments  which 
affect  DOD,  once  again  we  find  our- 
selves saying  that  we  want  to  help 
small  business,  but  the  Department  of 
Defense  should  not  help  small  busi- 
ness, and  even  money  for  nuclear  af- 
fairs should  not  be  used  to  aid  small 
business. 
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I  guess  I  say,  "Here  we  go  again." 
Once  again  we  are  casting  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  in  the  image  of  a 
sacred  cow  so  that  all  other  programs 
should  help  the  small  businessmen  of 
this  country,  but  not  DOD,  not  the 
Department  of  Defense.  As  one  who 
represents  the  Northeast,  or  a  portion 
of  the  Northeast,  I  would  really  like  to 
point  out  that  50.4  percent  of  the 
taxes  of  this  coimtry  come  from  the 
Northeast  and  the  Midwest  part  of  the 
United  States.  Yet,  approximately  33 
percent  of  the  defense  budget  goes 
back  to  the  Northeast  and  Midwest 
parts  of  the  United  States.  The  people 
of  these  areas,  these  regions,  are  be- 
ginning to  wonder  when  their  huge  in- 
vestment in  national  defense— and 
they  will  understand  the  importance 
of  this— when  it  is  going  to  benefit 
them,  when  some  of  this  defense 
money  will  come  back  to  the  North- 
east and  the  Midwest,  and  when  some 
of  this  defense  money  indeed  will  help 
the  small  businesses. 

I  think  it  was  just  yesterday,  per- 
haps, it  was  said  that  the  largest 
number  of  small  businesses  in  the 
United  States  went  imder  Just  a 
month  ago.  I  maintain  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  should  not  be  ex- 
cluded from  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  Department  of 
Defense  should  be  doing  all  it  can  to 
help  small  business,  and  I  believe  that 
if  this  legislation  passes,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  where  the  de- 
fense budget  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense can  come  to  the  aid  of  small 
business. 

There  have  been  those  who  are  con- 
cerned and  say,  "Well,  a  good  portion 
of  the  defense  budget  now  goes  to  help 
small  business  anyway,  so  why  do  we 
need  this  legislation?" 

I  would  only  point  out  that  that  is 
voluntary;  that  at  any  time  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  can  change  that, 
which  is  my  understanding,  and  I 
think  the  Department  of  Defense 
should  be  made  to  help  small  business 
just  as  much  as  any  other  agency  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELLIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  for 
a  question. 

I  ask  the  gentleman  whether  or  not 
he  is  representing  the  minority  posi- 
tion on  the  Armed  Services  Committee 
on  this,  because  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  is  offering  amendments  to 
this,  because  at  the  present  time  the 
DOD  in  R.  &  D.  has  7.4  percent  going 
to  small  businesses,  and  yet  the  small 
business  base  is  5.5,  In  other  words,  we 
are  beyond  the  small  business  base  at 
this  time.  The  question  is.  if  we  are  al- 
ready beyond  the  5.5,  why  do  we  need 
a  set-aside? 
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Mr.  f  ELLIGAN.  The  only  way  I  can 
answer  that  is  that  it  is  voluntary,  and 
what  I  un  concerned  with  is  that  if  it 
is  not  made  a  part  of  this  legislation, 
as  I  said  before,  the  DOD  can  change 
this  baie  any  time  they  wish  to  do  so. 
My  concern  is  that,  as  I  stated  earlier, 
that  I  think  that  where,  so  far  as  it  is 
humanly  possible,  that  the  Northeast 
and  th«  Midwest  part  of  these  United 
States,  which  pays  most  of  the  taxes 
in  this  country,  get  its  fair  share  of 
this  defense  budget.  That  is  why  I  am 
standii^  here  today  making  this  plea. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  IlELLIGAN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  has  answered  the  question 
eloqueiftly  when  he  stated  that  the 
DOD— tnd  it  is  to  their  credit,  and 
should  be  recognized  by  all— has  cre- 
ated an  SBIR.  DOD  is  the  only  agency 
that  hae  voluntarily  done  so.  It  has  ex- 
ceeded the  levels  this  bill  sets  for  the 
first  y^r  in  a  program  that  is  respon- 
sive tq  the  Presidential  directive. 
Nobody  else  has,  and  they  are  doing  it 
on  a  volimtary  basis.  This  is  why  there 
should  not  be  any  disagreement  be- 
tween tihe  Armed  Services  Committee 
and  ust  because,  as  my  friend  has 
pointed!  out,  they  have  exceeded  our 
floor. 

Ours  is  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling.  And 
DOD  lias  exceeded  that  floor.  They 
are  ove'  that,  but  it  is  a  goal,  as  my 
friend  ^as  so  eloquently  said,  that 
opens  t  le  doors  on  a  voluntary  basis, 
and  all  we  can  do  is  say  there  is  a  stat- 
utory floor  Inserted.  The  program  Is  so 
successful  that  there  are  10  fundable 
applicaiions  for  every  1  funded.  There 
were  10  denied  for  each  awarded: 

So  what  my  friend  says  is  so  impor- 
tant for  this  House  to  realize;  we  are 
putting  in  a  floor,  not  a  ceiling.  The 
competition  is  there,  it  is  vibrant. 
There  i  s  no  reason  to  believe  that  we 
are  in  a  ny  way  interfering  with  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  Defense  Department.  In 
fact,  th  is  opens  up  the  door  to  some 
compet  tion,  but  we  do  not  leave  it  to 
the  wh  m  of  somebody  down  the  road 
to  say,  "Well,  I  am  just  not  going  to 
comply  with  the  Presidential  direc- 
tive." 

Mr.  lIcDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  if  the 
DOD  nbw  has  7.4  percent,  am  I  there- 
fore tq  assmne  that  this  legislation 
would  liot  cause  an  eventual  1.25  set- 
aside  ais  long  as  they  maintain,  say, 
7.4?  InJ  other  words,  are  we  therefore 
exempted  from  the  set-aside? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
may  ai)swer  the  question,  that  would 
not  be!  correct.  The  1.25  which  we 
would  eventually  achieve  for  DOD 
over  a  5-year  period  rather  than  a  4- 
year  period  is  separate  and  apart.  It 
may  bej  on  top  of  or  it  may  be  a  part  of 
the  figure  that  you  use,  assuming  the 
accuracy  of  that  figiu-e.  It  does  not 
have  tq  be  above  and  beyond  that  at  all. 
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As  long  a  s  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
answer  thai  question,  let  me  also  point 
out  this  very  salient  fact,  especially  to 
the  members  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee}  The  Department  of  De- 
fense has  testified  on  behalf  of  this 
bill,  believing  that  it  would  be  wise  to 
have  this  enacted  into  law  for  every 
agency  in  the  Federal  Government,  in- 
cluding DOID. 

Mr.  McCLOSKY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  clarifying 
question? 

Mr.  NEL;jgan.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 
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McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  precise  language  of  the  bill  reads 
as  follows,  and  I  wish  our  colleagues 
would  read  this  bill  before  we  vote  on 
it.  Let  me  quote  from  it  at  line  16. 
page  7: 

Funding  ajtreements  with  small  business 
concerns  for  research  or  research  and  devel- 
opment whirh  result  from  competitive  or 
single  source  selections  other  than  under  a 
small  business  innovation  research  program 
shaUl  not  be  founted  as  meeting  any  portion 
of  the  percentage  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 

If  I  may  ask  this  of  the  gentleman 
from  the  cbmmittee,  that  means,  as  I 
imderstand  it,  that  if  Defense  did  7.4 
percent  thi^  year,  it  would  have  to  do 
5  years  from  now  an  additional  1.25 
percent  in  addition  to  the  7.4  percent? 

Mr.  Laf4lCE.  Not  at  all.  No,  not  at 
all. 

What  we  lare  saying  is  that  you  must 
have  a  separate  SBIR  program,  but 
that  1.25  percent  could  easily  be  part 
of  the  7.4  percent. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  my  point, 
because  luider  the  amended  bill,  not 
the  original  bill,  if  the  Defense  De- 
partment wanted  to  dismantle  its  ex- 
isting program,  which  is  giving  7.4  per- 
cent to  small  business,  the  only  re- 
quirement under  law  then  would  be 
the  1.25  percent? 

Mr.  LaFAlCE.  No,  no.  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskeY)  there  are  still  separate 
goallng  reduirements  as  a  part  of  95- 
507.  Those  goalings  requirements 
would  not!  be  negated  in  any  way. 
However,  the  earmarking  of  1.25  per- 
cent for  thus  special  type  of  program, 
which  is  not  a  set-aside  program  in  the 
traditional  jsense  in  which  the  word  is 
used,  allowE  you  to  manage  those  spe- 
cific contracts  in  which  your  request 
for  specif icj  proposals  are  let. 

Mr.  Mctf:LOSKEY.  But  we  have 
done  that. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  No.  We  have  not  done 
that.  I 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  There  have  been 
no  hearings  on  this  amended  bill  by 
any  of  the  other  conrunittees.  I  am  re- 
ferring to  H.R.  6057.  which  is  in  the 
committee' s  language. 

Mr.  LaF>  LCE.  So  am  I. 
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Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  language  of 
that  bill  says,  "1.25  percent  in  all  sub- 
sequent years,"  and  then  you  say  that 
you  shall  not  make  any  amount  which 
exceeds  that  percentage  nor  any 
which  is  less,  or  in  effect  you  have  said 
that  5  years  from  now  1.25  percent,  no 
more  and  no  less,  must  be  set  aside 
and  that  must  be  worded  to  small  busi- 
nesses. Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  What  we  are  saying  is 
that  that  must  be  awarded  under  the 
SBIR  program.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  total  amount  that  might  be 
awarded  to  small  business  in  separate 
programs  other  than  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  All  right.  I  am 
responding  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
state  that  the  time  is  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Neixigan). 

Mr.  NELUOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDaoe). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
ask.  is  it  not  true  that  what  we  are 
talking  about  is  a  goal? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Anything  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  says  is  true 
today. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Let  me  tell  you  about 
the  goal  we  would  like  to  see  agencies 
achieve.  DOD  is  doing  a  good  job  of 
going  toward  its  own  goal  under  Presi- 
dential directive.  That  directive  has 
been  in  effect  under  two  administra- 
tions now,  but  our  committee  is  now 
creating  only  a  floor. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELUGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appreciate  the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  testimony 
of  Mr.  Long  from  DOD.  "We  have 
looked  into  this  matter  of  R.  St  D.  con- 
tract awards." 

I  would  like  to  quote  Mr.  DeLauer 
from  DOD  In  testifying  on  the  father 
of  this  bill,  because  this  bill  was  not 
actually  reviewed.  We  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  review  this  before  the 
R.  &  D.  Subcommittee  of  the  Armed 
Forces  Committee. 

Mr.  DeLauer  said: 

I  am  not  for  forced  set  asides  in  any  areas. 
Now.  whether  we  need  it  in  order  to  stimu- 
late small  business  is  someone  else's  point  of 
view.  I  don't  think  we  do.  I  think  we  need  to 
set  goals.  I  think  we  ought  to  emphasize  it.  I 
think  we  ought  to  assess  how  otir  people, 
the  people  we  let  contracts  to,  spend  their 
money  meeting  those  goals. 

And  then  further  on  we  had  the  tes- 
timony of  Mr.  Long,  questioned  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son). Mr.  Dickinson  was  discussing 
this,  and  he  said: 

Now,  in  talking  to  Dr.  DeLauer  about  this 
he  said  he  did  not  support  H.R.  4326,  but  he 


would  support  S.  881. 1  have  got  a  feeling  we 
are  dealing  with  semantics  here.  He  would 
prefer  this  as  the  lesser  of  two  evils  but 
would  prefer  neither.  If  that  were  the  case, 
is  that  your  feeling? 

Mr.  Long.  Well,  I  think  we  as  part  of  an 
administration  must  recognize,  Mr.  Dickin- 
son, the  position  of  the  administration. 

Mr.  DicKiHsoif.  I  am  not  asking  you  the 
position  of  the  administration.  You  prefer 
one  over  the  other,  but  you  would  really 
prefer  neither,  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  liONO.  That  is  BUI  Long's  personal 
view. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Dickinson). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  sorry  I  was  not  here 
at  the  beginning  of  the  debate,  but 
speaking  for  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  who  was 
also  the  chairman  of  the  Research  cuid 
Development  Subcommittee.  and 
myself,  we  are  very  concerned  about 
what  is  attempted  here  and  what  on 
its  face  looks  like  a  very  good  thing. 
And  who  could  be  against  small  busi- 
ness? Everybody  is  for  small  business. 

What  we  are  worried  about,  though, 
is  the  effect  of  what,  under  the  idea  of 
helping  small  business,  would  happen, 
what  its  ultimate  effect  would  be. 

Now,  this  is  something  that  I  have 
discussed  with  the  members  of  the 
SmsJl  Business  Committee,  and  there 
is  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the 
effect  of  the  law.  The  Department  of 
Defense  is  awarding  7.4  percent  of  its 
business  in  research  and  development 
to  small  business.  This  bill  would  only 
require  1.25  percent.  We  have  no  prob- 
lem with  that,  even  though  it  comes 
out  of  a  very  small  base,  because  once 
you  take  all  the  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, the  MX  system,  the  B-1,  and  so 
forth,  it  gets  down  to  a  smaller  and 
smaller  amount  to  deal  with.  When 
the  in-house  R.  &  D.  is  removed  a  very 
small  base  remains. 

The  Department  of  Defense  is  al- 
ready doing  7.4  percent  of  its  research 
with  small  business. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes:  I  am  pleased 
to  yield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

If  the  gentleman  would  allow  me  to 
read  this,  that  is  the  reason  I  believe 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  sup- 
ports this  bill  so  wholeheartedly. 

We  have  Mr.  William  Long,  the 
Deputy  Under  Secretary  of  Defense 
for  R.  4t  D.,  who  testified  before  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  on 
March  10  concerning  this  very  bill, 
and  he  said: 

The  Defense  Department  strongly  sup- 
ports the  position  the  President  has  taken 
in  lending  his  assistance  to  the  passage  of 
the  bill,  as  the  Defense  Department  owes 
much  of  its  success  in  military  research  and 
development  advances  to  the  efforts  of 
small  high  technology  firms. 


They  are  doing  it.  There  is  nothing 
in  this  bill  that  is  going  to  cause  them 
to  do  anything  more  than  what  they 
were  doing  until  5  years  from  now.  So 
why  do  we  need  the  bUI?  The  reason 
we  need  the  bill  is  that  because  over 
the  years— and  I  had  chaired  this  Sub- 
committee on  Oversight  for  many 
years— DOD  did  absolutely  nothing. 

They  are  starting  to  move  ahead, 
and  now  we  say,  "Oh.  fine.  We  com- 
mend you  for  what  you  are  doing.  You 
do  not  have  to  do  anything  more  than 
what  you  are  doing.  Just  continue 
what  you  are  doing." 

We  just  want  to  make  sure  that  they 
do  not  lag  back. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
agree  with  that.  But  before  my  time 
expires,  let  me  ask,  is  it  the  gentle- 
man's understanding— and  I  will  ask 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylania  (Mr. 
McDaoe)  this  question  also  in  just  a 
moment— is  it  the  gentleman's  imder- 
standing  that  if  this  bill  requires  1.25 
percent  set-aside  for  small  business 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  is  al- 
ready doing  over  7  percent,  it  would 
not  be  affected,  and  this  is  filling  the 
need  the  bill  would  require?  Is  that 
the  gentleman's  understanding? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son) has  expired. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  pro- 
ceed for  2  additional  minutes? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wlU 
state  that  that  request  is  not  in  order. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  who  has  the  time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
state  that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Bingham)  is  recognized  now 
for  15  minutes.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  would  yield  time  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son). 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Blr.  BntCHAit ). 

If  I  may  continue  my  colloquy  with 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Addabbo),  are  we  in  accord 
now,  that  if  E>OD  is  doing  more  than 
this  bill  mandates,  which  is  1.25  per- 
cent, if  DOD  is  doing  it  at  the  rate  of  7 
percent  they  are  more  than  meeting 
our  obligation  and  will  not  be  affected 
by  the  bill? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  we  will  not 
be  affected  because  right  now  in  set- 
aside  we  are  doing  0.08.  We  do  not 
reach  0.08  imtil  the  fifth  year,  so 
there  is  nothing  DOD  has  to  do  imder 
this  bill. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  So  it  is  the  gentle- 
man's understanding  the  Department 
of  Defense  would  not  be  affected  until 
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at  least  5  years  because  they  are  al- 
ready doing  more  than  is  required? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  is 
absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
will  ask  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McOaoe),  is  that  his  understanding? 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
had  yielded  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama,  but  I  would  now  like  to  re- 
claim my  time. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
understood  the  gentleman  gave  me  2 
minutes,  and  within  those  2  minutes  I 
would  like  to  develop  this. 

May  I  ask,  is  that  the  gentleman's 
understanding? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  we  already  did 
this  up  in  front  of  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Is  it  correct  that 
if  DOD  is  presently  awarding  7  per- 
cent to  small  business  they  will  not  be 
asked  anything  further  because  this 
only  requires  1.26  percent? 

Mr.  McDADE.  This  is  the  floor,  yes, 
as  far  as  DOD  is  concerned,  that  is 
what  I  thought  was  understood. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  did  under- 
stand that,  but  the  "legal  beagles"  got 
behind  this  and  said,  "Hey.  this  is  not 
a  set-aside.  DOD  is  doing  it  already, 
but  this  is  not  a  set-aside,  so  that  does 
not  count." 

But  I  want  to  know  if  it  is  the  gen- 
tleman's understanding  that  if  DOD  is 
in  fact  doing  it.  that  is  enough? 

Mr.  McDADE.  The  gentleman  will 
recall  when  we  were  before  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  read  in  the  record  the 
position  exactly  as  we  stated  it.  I 
concur  in  that  position  today,  and  I 
commend  the  DOD  for  meeting  its 
goal.  All  we  are  doing  is  putting  in  a 
floor  which  will  require  only  a  1.25 
percent  set-aside  over  5  years.  This 
program  does  not  impact  upon  the 
goal  of  which  he  speaks.  The  goal  is 
not  mandatory.  Only  the  1.25  percent 
is  mandatory. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Well,  we  have  to 
watch  these  lawyers,  you  know. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  delighted  to  con- 
firm that  with  my  friend,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  and  we  are  glad  to 
have  his  support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  Just  read  the  bill  because  there 
are  a  few  lawyers  in  this  House  and  we 
are  all  supposedly  lawmakers. 

It  says  specifically,  and  I  quote: 

Funding  agreements  with  small  business 
concerns  for  research  or  research  and  devel- 
opment which  result  from  competitive  or 
single  source  selections  other  than  under  a 
small  business  innovation  research  program 
shall  not  be  counted  as  meeting  any  portion 
of  the  percentage  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section. 


So  if  you  are  doing  7.4  percent  under 
the  current  law,  you  have  got  to  add 
1.25  p^ent  to  it. 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
think  1  had  better  reclaim  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  2  minutes 
that  vere  yielded  to  the  gentleman 
from  i  labama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  have 
expire< . 

The  :hair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  N  Bw  York  (Mr.  Bingham). 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
appear  on  behalf  of  the  chairman  of 
the  Co  nmittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleiian  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi  ,  who  is  in  New  York  with  the 
Presid«  nt. 

The  foreign  Affairs  Committee  has 
an  int(  rest  in  this  legislation  because 
of  its  ,  urisdiction  over  the  authoriza- 
tion oi  funds  for  and  policies  of  the 
Agencjii  for  International  Develop- 
ment. tUnder  the  original  bill.  H.R. 
4326,  ajl  of  the  R.  &  D.  programs  con- 
ducted, by  AID  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Howler,  the  revised  bill.  H.R.  6587. 
addresses  certain  problems  caused  by 
the  in<susion  of  all  R.  &  D.  programs 
and  I  l^ould  just  briefly  refer  to  the 
problems. 

A  go«d  proportion  of  AID'S  R.  &  D. 
busine^  is  carried  out  through  inter- 
national agricultural  and  health  re- 
search Institutions.  We  do  not  control 
the  way  those  institutions  do  their 
work.  nid.  therefore,  it  simply  was  in- 
approi^ate  to  seek  to  apply  a  set- 
aside  oi  the  kind  contemplated  by  this 
legislation  to  such  contracts. 

By  the  same  token,  some  of  AID'S 
R.  &  p.  funds  are  spent  through  host 
countrt  contracts.  AID  consults  with 
the  recipient  country  on  the  use  of 
these  funds,  but  they  are  again  con- 
trolled by  the  recipient,  in  this  case 
the  goyemment  which  has  responsibil- 
ity for  ielecting  contractors. 

So  tne  Committee  on  Small  Business 
has  w^ely  decided  that  those  two 
types  qf  contracts  which  AID  engages 
in  shofild  not  be  subject  to  the  set- 
aside  p  rovisions  of  this  legislation.  All 
other  i.  &  D.  contracts  which  AID 
has  thi  ,t  are  contracts  made  with  U.S. 
firms,  J.S.  enterprises,  and  U.S.  insti- 
tutiona  whether  prof itmaking  or  oth- 
erwise, are  covered  by  the  legislation, 
and  we  have  no  objection  to  that. 

So  tie  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
takes  no  position  officially  on  the  leg- 
islation. We  welcome  the  change  from 
the  fir|t  version  to  the  present  version 
and  thank  the  Conmiittee  on  Small 
Businos  for  that  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests |f  or  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balanc^  of  my  time. 


I 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
FoGLiETTA).  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lago- 
BiARSiifo).  for  15  minutes. 
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Mr.  LApOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yiefl  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume, 

Mr.  Chtiirman.  I  believe  that  the 
compromise  struck  on  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act  is  a  considerable 
improvement  over  the  original  version. 
I  am  pleased  to  see  that  the  percent- 
ages to  be  set  aside  for  this  program 
have  been !  reduced.  I  am  also  glad  to 
see  that  iilD's  overseas  funding  for 
Intematioital  Research  Centers,  as 
well  as  grsnts  for  research  by  foreign 
govemmerts.  have  been  excluded 
from  the  b  111.  Since  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  to  iifiprove  small  business  inno- 
vation in  t  le  United  States,  it  follows, 
therefore,  that  funding  for  this  goal 
should  be  derived  from  domestic  pro- 
grams. AID'S  overseas  research  and  de- 
velopment programs  fall  outside  this 
category.  "Ihey  are  often  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  host  goverments.  and 
they  often  comprise  only  one  compo- 
nent of  larger  projects.  Many  of  the 
programs  I  at  the  International  Re- 
search Centers  are  so  specialized  as  to 
make  specific  set-asides  not  realistic— I 
speak  of  institutions  such  as  the  Trop- 
ical Disease  Research  Institute  or  the 
Diarrheal  pisease  Research  Center  in 
Bangladesh. 

Even  while  I  agree  that  the  AID 
overseas  exclusion  is  a  good  provision 
of  the  actj  I  still  have  problems  with 
the  bill.  I  ^ind  it  questionable  to  man- 
date that  I  specific  portions  of  any 
agency's  tesearch  and  development 
program  should  be  earmarked  for  a 
special  type  or  size  of  business.  The 
significant  issue  is  whether  an  agency 
is  spending  its  R.  &  D.  money  with 
firms  most^  qualified  to  undertake  the 
program,  not  whether  certain  firms 
should  receive  contracts  merely  be- 
cause of  t^ieir  small  size.  It  does  lock 
in  agencies  to  spend  a  fixed  percentage 
of  their  mbney  with  small  firms  with- 
out comment  on  quality.  And  it  will 
not  wash  io  say  that  the  monitoring 
agencies  will  insure  that  each  R.  &  D. 
program  will  pick  only  qualified  firms. 
Some  types  of  research  are  unique, 
and  limit  |he  range  of  firms  that  can 
realistically  undertake  projects.  And 
when  the  «nd  of  the  year  comes,  there 
will  be  enormous  pressure  to  issue  con- 
tracts or  grants  to  small  firms  of  mar- 
ginal abilitn'  or  utility  in  order  to  be  in 
compliance  with  the  law. 

Overall,  if  a  bill  must  be  approved, 
then  I  amipleased  that  AID'S  funding 
for  international  research  centers  and 
grants  to  foreign  governments  are  ex- 
cluded froih  the  bill's  provisions. 

Mr.  Chajrman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  gentle&nan  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskeV). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  the  ranking  member,  speaking 
for  the  foreign  Affairs  Committee, 
has  said  represents  what  every  com- 
mittee which  has  looked  at  this  bill 
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within  its  own  jurisdiction  has,  in  feasibility  and  development  work  that  96th  and  97th  Congresses,  the  commit- 
effect,  said.  precedes  the  equity  fimding  of  high  tee  has  held  numerous  hearings  on  the 
Defense  has  said  "Exempt  us."  Sci-  technology  companies.  subject  of  small,  high  technology 
ence  and  technology  would  like  to  be  This  bill  fills  the  gap  for  small  com-  firms  and  innovation.  The  committee 
exempted.  The  National  Institutes  of  panics  between  funded  research  work  has  been  particularly  interested  in 
Health  would  like  to  be  exempted.  and  the  conunercial  exploitation  of  a  finding  ways  to  stimulate  the  innova- 
Thls  portrays  what  is  basically  product  by  the  venture  capital  com-  tive  capabilities  of  the  small,  high 
wrong  with  this  bill.  The  Small  Busi-  munity.  technology  firms,  particularly  as 
ness  Committee,  in  order  to  try  to  ad-  It  is  very  clear  that  we  need  this  leg-  trends  reflect  declining  rates  in  our 
vance  small  profitmaking  businesses  islation  for  that  purpose,  to  fill  that  Nation's  innovation  and  productivity, 
has,  in  effect,  said  let  us  take  $377  mil-  gap.  The  committee  has  also  been  inter- 
lion  of  the  roughly  $40  billion  that  is  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time.  ^^^^  ^  encouraging  small  business  in- 
advanced  for  Federal  research,  and  let  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Chair-  voivgnient  in  Federal  research  and  de- 
us  make  sure  that  this  1.25  percent  man.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  yelopment.  During  the  96th  Congress, 
goes  to  small  profitmaking  businesses:  time.  tt>%«a«  -m,  <-»,  o"""  efforts  contributed  toward  the  en- 
we  would  like  to  transfer  the  research  The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chau  now  j^g^^gn^  Qf  ^  major  change  to  Federal 
from  whomever  Is  getting  it  today  to  recognizes  the  gentleman  from  Florida  pj^^g^t  policy  which  allows  small  busi- 
small  business.  <Mr.  I^"^>/or  ^^  »ninute^  ^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  jj^ie  to  patents  con- 
Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  Mr  FTJQUA  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  ^j^^^  ^^^^^  Federal  research  and  de- 

'  M?' McSSIk^    I   yield  to   the    ""Xl^r.^^rmS'  I  want  to  commend  velopment  funds. 

eentlemaii  f^m  N^York  my  colleagues  from  the  Small  Business        I  want  therefore  to  stress  that  I  am 

Mr  BINGHAM  I  tS  the  gentle-    Committee,  particularly  the  gentleman  working  toward   the  same   goals-to 

msJi  for  ySldlng' I  thiSr  thI  leSue^    from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the  stimulate   small    business    innovation 

m^  shouM  be  careful  S  say  that  the    gentleman  from  New  York,  and  my  and  to  encourage  small  business  in- 

?oreiSiAffa^^ConmiSe?  asked  for    friend  from  Pennsylvania,  and  others  volvement  in  Federal  R.  &  D.-as  I  be- 

ScJSn^jTrtSnTpls  of  ?ontr^^^    who  have  worked  so  hard  to  bring  this  "^ve  the  gent^man  from  Maryland  is 

entered  into  by  AID  and  did  not  ask    bill  to  the  floor.  seeking  to  ach  eve. 
for  the  exclusion  of  contracts  made  by       I  think  our  motives  are  all  the  same.       The  committee  s  interest  in  this  bill. 

AID  with  U  S  firms  and  institutions.        that  we  support  the  involvement  of  H.R.  4326,  has  been  long  term.  I  testi- 

Mr  McciiOSKEY.  But  the  reason  small  business  and  what  they  can  do  fied  at  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
you  do  not  have  to  do  that,  I  might  about  improving  productivity  and  in-  tee's  hearing  on  the  bill  last  Septem- 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York,  novation  in  our  country.  ber,  along  with  my  colleague  from 
is  that  by  excluding  those  intemation-  I  think  in  working  in  behalf  of  small  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walgren). 
al  programs,  you  fall  below,  this  year,  business  that  indeed  our  goals  are  the  j^  addition,  I  requested  sequential 
the  $100  million  floor  that  is  applica-  same  and  we  are  trying  to  achieve  the  referral  of  the  small  business  innova- 
ble.  Next  year  or  5  years  from  now  or  same  things.  But  the  thing  that  con-  (.jq^  research  legislation  which,  as  re- 
10  years  from  now  when  you  may  be  cems  me  about  this  bill  is  the  manda-  ported  by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
above  that  $100  million  threshold  then  tory  set-aside  which  changes  the  deci-  ^jee,  set  aside  3  percent  of  the  Federal 
you  will  have  to  face  that  problem.           sionmaking  process  from  this  Congress  research  and  development  budget  for 

By  excluding  your  international  pro-  to  the  bureaucrats  in  OMB.  That  is  ^^e  purpose  of  supporting  a  Federal- 
grams  you  in  essence  remove  yourself  the  basic  issue.  ^jde  SBIR  program.  My  request  was 
from  the  bill  altogether  today.  But  not  It  is  not  a  question  of  whether  we  ^^^^^  <,„  several  reasons.  The  influ- 
necessarily  6  years  from  now.                     have  2  or  3  or  1  percent  set-aside.  It  is  ^^^  qj  ^  mandated  set-aside  on  the 

Mr.  BINGHAM.  If  the  gentleman  a  fact  that  this  congress  would  have  ^^^  ^^  direction  of  the  Federal  re- 
will  yield  further,  that  was  not  basic  no  choice  in  where  the  priorities  gg^rch  and  development  budget  and 
to  the  thinking  of  the  committee.  As  a  should  be  or  participate  in  the  d«:i-  ^^xe  bill's  implications  for  the  Federal 
matter  of  fact,  AID  does  much  better  sionmaking  process  under  the  manda-  agencies  charged  with  carrying  out  the 
in  meeting  percentages  in  its  contracts  tory  set-aside.  w.  ..  w  ♦  Nation's  R.  &  D.  responsibilities  sug- 
for  goods  and  services  with  U.S.  instl-  My  colleagues  ought  to  think  about  ^^^  ^^^  jjjjj  ^  ^  matter  of  national 
tutions  today.                                              that.                      ,  _,      ,            ,     i,     »  science    policy.    The   committee    also 

Mr.    LAGOMARSINO.    Mr.    Chair-       Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  spe^  about  ^^^g^  ^^e  opportunity  to  review  the 

man,  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle-    the  biU.  H.R.  4326.  the  Small  Business  gg^.^side's  effect  on  agencies  under  the 

man  from  Ohio  (Mr.  WEBER).  Innovation  Development  Act.  The  bill  co^n^ittee's     jurisdiction,      including 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman,  contains  the  very  worthwhile  goal  of  j^^^^  ^^^  Department  of  Energy,  the 
I  would  like  to  speak  to  the  question  broadening  the  opportunities  for  small  jj^^io^^i  science  Foundation.  Environ- 
about  whether  there  is  venture  capital  business  innovation,  but  also  contains  j^^g^^^j  protection  Agency,  and  NOAA. 
to  fund  innovation  by  small  firms  as  a  major  problem  In  giving  the  power  committee  had  to  act  quickly  on 
has  been  suggested  by  some  of  the  to  fund  over  to  OMB  Instead  of  to  our  ,  J^^g^J^ial  ^^^ 
speakers  today                                          authorization  and  appropriations  com-     J^  coXitS' hSJ^Xs  of  heaS 

The  availability  of  venture  capital    mittees.  Xn  thP  bill  which  focused  on  the  fol- 

f^r  a  completed  prototype  is  not  the    , -^i^ rThV^cSsKrhS    -wtS  f  es^^^^^^ 

%"edeSl  funding  for  research  is  the  chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com-  ^°"f  ^^f^f  fg/^V'hS  p^^^^^ 
issue  that  this  bill  addresses.  Our  goal  mittee,  for  his  efforts  to  brmg  the  nies  ,^J  "i^l^^*^^  "^^^^^gPi"^ 
IrT  this  leirislation  is  to  get  the  best.  Congress  attention  to  the  tremendous  tion  in  Federal  «•*  D-  tne  necessity 
mo.?cost?ffect?ve  expenditure  forVe-  pot«itial  which  Ues  in  the  Nation's  and  feasibility  of  Federal-wide  expan- 
^^rc^^l^lloS^Tp^iSrilr  S™SY.  high  technology  businesses.  The  sion  of  the  small  business  mnovation 
?he  Fed^al  Govenunent  Committee  on  Science  and  Technology  research  program,  whether  a  set-aside 
MSiventSTcSS?  today  is  avaU-  has  a  long-time  interest  in  innovation  is  the  optimum  mechanism  for  stimu^ 
able  to  complies  that  deploy  and  sell  and  productivity,  and  in  particular,  in  lating  small  business  innovation  and 
oroduSt^TtTiStgenei^ly  available  small  business  innovation.  In  fact,  this  increasing  small  busme^  participation 
to  firS"  which  arli^^lved^n  re-  legislation  is  modeled  on  the  success-  in  Federal  R.  &  D..  and  what  type  of 
s^arcITThere  are  very  few  dollars  that  ful  national  science  program  author-  program,  if  any,  would  be  most  ef fee- 
are  available  for  funding  the  type  of  ized   by   our  committee.   Durmg   the  tive. 
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The  committee's  hearings  resulted 
in  a  number  of  findings  and  recom- 
mendations, on  which  I  will  elaborate, 
and  which  form  the  basis  of  the  com- 
mittee's amendment  that  I  plan  to 
offer  at  a  later  time. 

It  is  a  commendable  effort  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  take  a 
second  look  at  what  it  originally  re- 
ported, and  the  new  substitute  is  an 
improvement  over  the  last.  However, 
the  new  substitute  simply  does  not 
tackle  the  major  drawback  to  the  bill 
as  currently  written.  The  principle 
issue  in  this  debate— let  there  be  no 
doubt  about  it— is  the  mandatory  set- 
aside.  This  debate  is  not  over  whether 
we  should  set  aside  3.  2,  or  1  percent  of 
the  Federal  R.  &  D.  budget.  The  issue 
is  the  set-aside. 

The  amendment  I  will  offer  on 
behalf  of  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  preserves  the  intent  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee  substitute, 
yet  provides  an  alternative  to  the  man- 
datory set-aside  for  f imding  a  Federal- 
wide  small  business  innovation  re- 
search program.  It  puts  the  Congress 
back  in  the  driver's  seat,  instead  of  the 
OMB.  and  gives  us  the  flexibility  to  in- 
crease the  percentages,  instead  of 
simply  giving  away  this  power. 

Let  me  describe  the  committee's 
amendment  as  reported:  First,  the  bill 
provides  that  each  Federal  agency 
with  an  appropriation  for  R.  &  D.  over 
$100  million  is  required  to  establish  a 
small  business  iimovation  research 
program. 

Hacti  agency  required  to  have  a  pro- 
gram will  reserve  for  expenditure  in 
connection  with  the  SBIR  program  no 
less  than  1  percent  of  its  R.  Sc  D.  ap- 
propriations. The  1  percent  is  phased 
in  over  a  3-year  period.  The  bill  places 
a  1-percent  cap  on  the  amount  of  an 
agency's  basic  research  fimds  which 
can  be  used  for  the  SBIR  program. 

Authorization  to  fund  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams will  be  provided  to  the  extent 
required  in  acts  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  each  agency. 

Agencies  with  an  appropriation  for 
R.  &  D.  in  excess  of  $20  million  shall 
establish  goals  for  funding  agreements 
for  research  and  development  to  small 
business  concerns. 

Each  agency  authorized  to  establish 
a  SBIR  program  Is  required  to  estab- 
lish procedures  which  are  provided  in 
the  act,  to  encourage  and  facilitate  the 
general  conduct  of  its  SBIR  program 
to  provide  maximum  opportunity  for 
small  businesses  to  engage  in  specified 
agency  research  and  development  ob- 
jectives. 

The  Small  Business  Administration 
shaU  coordinate  with  participating 
agencies  a  schedule  for  the  release  of 
SBIR  solicitations  and  provide  infor- 
mation to  small  business  concerns 
about  the  agency  SBIR  programs. 
SBA  is  required  to  report  to  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology  Policy 
(OSTP)  on  the  program  responsibil- 
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ities  assigned  to  it.  SBA  must  also 
report  to  Congress  annually,  with  ap- 
propriaite  recommendations. 

The  Comptroller  General,  not  later 
than  5!  years  following  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  4326.  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress dn  the  quality,  quantity,  and 
nature  of  research  conducted  under 
the  amendments  made  by  the  act.  and 
the  eflbct  the  amendments  made  by 
the  act' have  on  the  agencies'  research 
and  development  programs. 

The  committee's  amendment  is 
based  on  sound  evidence  collected 
during  hearings  on  this  subject.  The 
committee's  recommendations  are  re- 
sponsible; and  the  amendment  would 
encourage  small  business  innovation 
and  participation  in  Federal  research 
and  de^lopment. 

The  primary  mechanism  for  achiev- 
ing these  goals  would  be  through  the 
establi^iment  of  a  Federal-wide  small 
businea^  innovation  research  program. 
The  cofenmittee  has  been  closely  in- 
volved with  the  SBIR  program  cur- 
rently In  operation  at  the  National 
science  Foundation.  NSF— not  the 
Congress — developed  this  program  sev- 


eral years  ago  to  stimulate  high-qual- 
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from  small  science  and 
gy  firms  in  NSF  program 
the  time,  NSF  was  required 
d  10  percent  of  its  applied  re- 
ludget  to  small  biisinesses.  The 
first  set-aside  oflVt  percent  of  applied 
research  funds  was  imposed  in  1975. 
The  program  structure  or  other  steps 
taken  l^  NSF  for  the  program's  imple- 
mentation were  not  specified  by  the 
Congr^. 

The  aSF  program  operates  in  three 
phases,  as  follows:  Phase  I  supports  re- 
search proposals  with  awards  up  to 
$30,000  for  6  months  or  important  sci- 
entific >r  engineering  problems  or  op- 
portunmies  of  interest  to  NSF.  Those 
project*  found  most  promising  after 
phase  I  receive  phase  II  awards,  which 
have  averaged  $200,000  for  1  to  2 
years.  This  is  the  principal  research 
project!  Phase  III  involves  commeri- 
cial  applications  where  possible  from 
th^e  'SS^  research  supported  in  phase  I 
and  IlJ  Phase  ni  is  funded  entirely 
with  private  capital. 

In  addition  to  the  SBIR  program 
supporting  advanced  research  in  a 
wide  range  of  program  areas,  the  21 
phase  |I  grantees  in  the  1977  solicita- 
tion Iwve  received  $46  million  in 
follow-on  funding  to  date,  directly  or 
in  part,  a  result  of  the  SBIR  awards. 
These  21  firms  also  have  more  than 
doubled  their  employment.  NSF  fund- 
ing in  phases  I  and  II  of  the  1977  solic- 
itation i  totaled  $5.3  million.  There 
have  been  new  firms  started  as  a 
result  of  the  program  and  some  15  in- 
ventions reported.  A  number  of  new 
products  and  processes  are  under  de- 
velopment and  one  is  now  being  mar- 
keted. An  increasing  number  of  indus- 
trial alid  venture  capital  firms  are 
showin  I  interest  in  the  program  as  the 


SBIR  topic^  have  become  more  indus- 
trially oriented. 

Proposers  are  encouraged  to  cooper- 
ate with  unjiversity  researchers  such  as 
through  consulting  arrangements,  sub- 
contracts and  the  use  of  special  facili- 
ties on  octBsion.  Most  grantees  have 
done  so.  particularly  in  utilizing  uni- 
versity scientists  and  engineers  as  con' 
sultants. 

NSF's  $5  knillion  program  has  shown 
great  promise  and  the  committee, 
through  annual  authorization  of  the 
NSF,  has  Oonsistently  lauded  its  suc- 
cesses. At  the  same  time,  however,  the 
Science  anci  Technology  Committee  in 
previous  irears  recommended  the 
elimination  of  the  set-aside  as  both 
unnecessary  and  tmdesirable.  The 
NSF-SBIR  |}rogram  operates  currently 
without  a  set-aside. 

The  committee's  amendment  pro- 
vides for  the  Federal-wide  expansion 
of  the  SBIR  program,  but  the  commit- 
tee does  not  believe  that  a  mandatory 
set-aside  is  necessary  to  implement  the 
program.     | 

Assertion^  that  agencies  will  not  es- 
tablish an  SBIR  program  without  the 
set-aside  simply  are  not  true.  The  De- 
partment o^  Defense  2  years  ago  estab- 
lished a  sii^lar  program— on  a  volun- 
tary basis— (to  the  NSF  SBIR  program. 

If  the  Cc^gress  adopts  the  mandato- 
ry set-asid^  we  will  be  expanding  a  $5 
million  prqgram  which  is  the  current 
funding  level  for  the  NSF  program,  to 
a  mandatory  level  of  $400  to  $500  mil- 
lion, without  congressional  oversight 
or  scrutiny  through  the  authorization 
process.  Such  special  treatment  is  not 
warranted,  i  In  addition,  a  mandatory 
set-aside  ii\\\  allow  the  executive 
branch  to  [reallocate  funds  otherwise 
authorized!  and  appropriated  by  the 
Congress,   i 

I  have  hjeard  several  Membei:s  say, 
"but  1  percent  is  such  a  minuscule 
amovmt."  when  the  Congress  thinks 
that  half  a  I  billion  dollars  is  minuscule, 
then  I  caii  see  why  this  Congress  is 
unable  to  ^et  Federal  spending  under 
control.  InTfact,  this  week's  Newsweek 
has  an  article  entitled  "The  Battle 
Over  Bailouts,"  which  reports  the 
combined  qost  of  current  congressional 
bailout  prot>osals  could  undermine  the 
budget  agreed  to  just  last  week. 

The  set-4side  in  this  legislation  is 
unwise,  an^  unnecessary.  The  commit- 
tee's amendment,  however,  achieves 
the  same  end  by  requiring  authoriza- 
tion for  the  small  business  innovation 
programs.  |To  insure  startup  of  the 
program.  |  under  the  committee's 
amendment  agencies  will  be  required 
to  reserve  II  percent  of  their  R.  &,  D. 
funds  to  fi^d  the  SBIR  program.  This 
amount  wQl  then  be  reviewed  in  the 
context  of  the  individual  agency's  au- 
thorization . 

Through  this  process,  the  authoriz- 
ing commit  tees  of  Congress  can  insure 
the  most  desirable  and  realistic  level 
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of  funding  for  agency  SBIR  programs 
and  their  consistency  with  the  prior- 
ities determined  by  Congress  through 
the  normal  budget  process. 

The  committee's  amendment  will 
also  allow  agency  programs  to  be 
structured  in  a  manner  which  reflects 
the  inherent  differences  in  agency 
missions  and  responsibilities.  The  im- 
position of  a  uniform  program  struc- 
ture within  all  Federal  agencies  does 
not  encourage  an  innovative  response 
from  the  agencies. 

I  am  also  concerned  about  the  arbi- 
trary determination  of  a  fixed,  per- 
centage amount  as  a  means  to  encour- 
age small  business  participation  in 
Federal  R.  &  D.  Some  have  argued 
that  a  set-aside  for  small  business  is 
Justified  on  the  basis  that  small  firms 
have  been  demonstrably  innovative, 
and  yet  receive  a  small  share  of  Feder- 
al R.  &  D.  funding.  I  have  heard  fre- 
quent references  of  the  small  business 
share  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  as  3^  to  4 
percent— of  a  $40  billion  Federal  R.  Si 
D.  budget  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  committee  has  since  learned 
that  these  figures  are  not  reliable.  In 
fact,  during  the  committee's  hearings, 
the  GAO  representative  indicated  that 
it  is  unclear  whether  3.5-  to  4-percent 
figure  is  correct.  Data  made  available 
from  the  Federal  procurement  data 
system  (FPDS)  indicate  that  in  fiscal 
year  1980,  small  businesses  received  24 
percent  of  all  Federal  R.  &  D.  con- 
tracts over  $10,000,  comprising  6.8  per- 
cent of  total  Federal  R.  «&  D.  contract 
expenditures.  These  figures  do  not  in- 
clude grant  or  subcontract  data,  or 
contracts  under  $10,000,  although  the 
Small  Business  Administration  esti- 
mates that  small  businesses  receive  ap- 
proximately 60  percent  of  Federal 
R.  S^  D.  contracts  under  $10,000. 

One  witness  at  the  hearings.  Dr. 
Edwin  Zschau.  suggested  that  the  dis- 
tribution of  6.8  percent  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  contract  funds  to  small  firms 
may  be  commensurate  with  their  capa- 
bilities. Zschau  cited  NSF  data  which 
indicate  that  of  the  643,000  R.  &  D. 
scientists  and  engineers— in  full-time 
equivalents— in  the  United  States,  5.5 
percent  are  employed  in  small  compa- 
nies. 

Agencies  have  also  defended  their 
records  of  small  business  participation. 
Adm.  Stuart  Evans,  Director  of  Pro- 
curement, NASA,  described  the  space 
effort  as  a  cooperative  effort  with  in- 
dustry, especially  small  business,  and 
academia.  Some  7,000  small  businesses 
worked  to  make  the  Space  Shuttle  and 
its  recent  flight  a  reality.  In  fiscal  year 
1981.  small  business  participation  in 
NASA's  total  procurements  aggregated 
some  $409  million  or  9.6  percent  of  all 
prime  contracts  and  some  $475  million 
in  subcontracts  for  a  total  of  $884  mil- 
lion. This  constitutes  approximately 
20  percent  of  total  contract/subcon- 
tract awards  to  business  firms.  Of  the 
100  companies  in  fiscal  year  1981  re- 


ceiving the  largest  dollar  value  prime 
contracts,  24  were  small  business 
firms. 

The  commonly  cited  figure  of  3.5  to 
4  percent  therefore  appears  to  under- 
state the  amount  of  F^eral  R.  &  D. 
dollars  going  to  the  small  business 
sector. 

The  committee's  conclusion  is  that 
the  state  of  small  business  participa- 
tion in  Federal  R.  &  D.  does  not  war- 
rant at  this  time  a  set-aside  of  agency 
R.  &  D.  funds.  For  the  present  time, 
the  committee  believes  that  small 
business  participation  in  Federal  R.  &■ 
D.  wiU  be  facilitated  to  a  significant 
degree  by  the  establishment  of  small 
business  innovation  research  pro- 
grams. 

Another  aspect  of  this  legislation  I 
know  many  Members  are  concerned 
about  involves  the  impact  of  the  set- 
aside  on  basic  research  and  the  univer- 
sities. The  committee  concluded  that 
basic  research  funding  would  be  more 
vulnerable  to  the  set-aside.  Conse- 
quently, the  committee's  amendment 
provides  for  special  precaution  by  way 
of  a  cap  on  the  amount  of  basic  re- 
search funds  which  can  be  used  for 
agency  SBIR  programs.  Because  pro- 
tection through  this  mechanism  would 
be  limited,  the  committee  anticipates 
that  additional  protection  would  be 
provided  through  regrular  authoriza- 
tion review  to  insure  SBIR  programs 
are  funded  consistent  with  congres- 
sional intent. 

The  Congress  should  be  aware  that 
any  benefits  to  be  realized  through 
Fedend-wide  expansion  of  the  SBIR 
program  would  be  short-lived  if 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  Na- 
tion's basic  research. 

About  70  percent  of  the  funds  for 
basic  research  are  provided  by  the 
Federal  Government,  which  has  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  supporting 
basic  science  as  a  means  of  producing 
the  knowledge  base  for  future  techno- 
logical and  economic  growth  and  as- 
suring that  fundamental  research  is 
conducted  in  areas  related  to  its  own 
path  as  to  national  needs.  Through 
Federal  support,  the  Nation  can  con- 
tinue to  maintain  strong  capabilities  in 
critical  areas  such  as  national  defense 
and  health.  Strong  Federal  involve- 
ment also  occurs  because  the  economic 
gains  from  pure  science  are  frequently 
long  term  and  do  not  necessarily  bene- 
fit the  sponsor  of  the  research  for 
many  years,  if  ever.  Consequently,  be- 
cause the  industrial  sector  primarily 
stresses  relatively  short-term  returns 
on  its  investments,  it  tends  to  place 
less  emphasis  on  basic  research  and  al- 
locates most  of  its  resources  in  more 
applied  areas  and  in  development.  Uni- 
versities cannot  place  large  amounts  of 
their  own  funds  in  basic  research  be- 
cause of  limited  financial  resources. 

Typically,  a  large  portion  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  funds  is  committed  in  advance 
for  continuing  large  scale  projects,  for 


instance,  the  Space  Shuttle.  In  fact, 
the  major  portion  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
is  concentrated  in  the  development 
process.  A  report  of  the  distribution  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  obligations  compiled 
by  the  National  Science  Foundation 
reflects  the  following  concentration  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  dollars  in  basic,  ap- 
plied and  development  activities:  Basic 
research— 13.7  percent;  applied  re- 
search—19.7  percent;  development— 
66.7  percent.  Since  there  Is  a  previous 
commitment  for  much  of  these  devel- 
opment funds,  the  set-aside  provision 
could  cause  a  greater  than  anticipated 
share  of  funding  to  be  taken  from  the 
basic  research  category  in  order  to  ful- 
fill the  set-aside  requirement. 

During  the  committee's  hearings  on 
the  bill,  the  General  Accoimtlng 
Office  representative  also  suggested 
that  the  issue  of  basic  research  could 
best  be  addressed  through  the  tradi- 
tional budget  process. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee's amendment  will  also  insure 
that  Federal  funds  will  not  crowd  the 
flow  of  private  capital  to  small,  high 
technology  firms.  Recent  changes  in 
tax  laws  have  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  availability  of  venture 
capital. 

The  Steiger  amendment  to  the  1978 
Tax  Act  which  lowered  the  maximum 
capital  gains  tax  rate  from  49  percent 
to  28  percent  has  resulted  in  the  cur- 
rent availability  of  about  $5.8  billion 
for  investment  by  private  venture  cap- 
ital firms,  SBIC's  and  corporate  invest- 
ment subsidiaries.  The  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  also  contains 
additional  incentives  to  small,  innova- 
tive firms,  including  a  further  reduc- 
tion in  the  maximum  capital  gains  tax 
rate  to  20  percent.  The  result  is  star- 
tling. In  1977,  $39  million  in  private 
capital  was  committed  to  venture  cap- 
ital firms;  in  1981,  private  capital  in- 
creased to  $1.2  billion. 

Nimierous  Members  have  been  con- 
cerned about  the  willingness  of  the 
venture  capital  industry  to  invest  seed 
capital  at  the  early  high-risk  stage  of 
startup  ventures.  However,  the  com- 
mittee has  received  evidence  that  in- 
vestments of  venture  capital  were 
startups,  whereas  in  1981,  40  percent, 
or  400  venture  investments,  were  in 
brandnew  companies. 

Future  growth  In  private  capital  can 
be  expected.  Through  regular  authori- 
zation of  agency  SBIR  programs,  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  respond  effec- 
tively to  future  capital  fluctuations 
and  trends,  and  their  effect  on  a  Fed- 
eral-wide SBIR  program. 

The  Science  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee's amendment  also  provides  for 
agency  peer  review,  as  appropriate. 
The  committee  feels  that  decisions 
concerning  the  utilization  of  the  peer 
review  process  for  evaluation  of 
agency  SBIR  programs  be  made  by 
the  agency  required  to  have  an  SBIR 
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program.  The  committee  found  little 
rationale  for  requiring  agencies  to 
depart  from  traditional  review  meth- 
ods and  procedures  which  have 
evolved  in  agencies.  Thus,  whether  to 
use  peer  review  is  best  determined  by 
the  agency  in  structuring  its  SBIR 
program. 

Finally,  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee's  amendment  provides  that 
agencies  will  each  operate  their  SBIR 
programs.  This  is  in  contrast  to  the 
small  business  requirement  for  a  cen- 
tral executive  agency  role,  by  SBA. 

The  Science  Committee's  hearings 
revealed  widespread  agreement  that 
the  SBA  has  neither  the  resources  nor 
the  experience  to  .serve  as  the  lead 
agency  for  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  policy  vis-a-vis  this 
program. 

Under  the  committee's  amendment, 
the  Office  of  Science  and  Technology 
Policy  will  provide  executive  oversight. 
However,  due  to  the  explicit  guidelines 
contained  in  the  bill  concerning  the 
program  structure,  no  other  lead 
agency  role  is  assigned.  The  committee 
has  found  that  the  NSF  SBIR  pro- 
gram and  the  DOD  SBAT  program,  al- 
though similar,  have  operated  effec- 
tively without  the  additional  involve- 
ment of  SBA  or  another  agency.  The 
committee  believes  that  autonomy  of 
agency  programs  is  an  important  fea- 
ture of  the  conunittee  amendment, 
and  one  which  will  enhance  the  effi- 
ciency and  effectiveness  of  agency 
SBIR  programs.  This  should  also 
result  in  reduced  administrative  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Science  and 
Technology  amendment  is  good  for 
the  country  and  good  for  the  entire  re- 
search community— small  business  and 
universities  alike.  It  represents  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  approach  to  the 
issues  which  have  surfaced  in  debate 
on  this  legislation. 

To  summarize,  the  committee's 
amendment  will  enable  a  promising 
small  business  program  to  be  expand- 
ed Federal-wide,  with  the  purpose  of 
enhancing  small  business  innovation 
and  participation  in  Federal  R.  &  D. 
Yet,  the  committee  amendment  will 
achieve  the  same  goals  as  pursued  by 
the  Small  Business  Committee. 

The  committee  amendment  recog- 
nizes that  a  mandatory  set-aside  re- 
moves future  congressional  involve- 
ment and  is  not  necessary  to  imple- 
ment a  Federal-wide  SBIR  program. 

The  committee  amendment  will  in- 
volve Congress  in  the  SBIR  funding 
decisions.  A  mandatory  set-aside  would 
allow  the  executive  branch  to  reallo- 
cate funds  otherwise  authorized  and 
appropriated. 

"The  NSF  program  is  experimental, 
and  is  currently  funded  at  $5  million. 
The  expansion  of  the  program  to  $400 
million  Federal  wide  should  be  done 
cautiously  and  with  close  congression- 
al   oversight— through    authorization 


process.  The  committee's  amendment 
provides  for  this. 

Basic  research  funds  are  vulnerable 
to  a  set  aside.  In  addition  to  placing  a 
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basic  research,  Congress, 
the  authorization  process, 
can  injure  no  detrimental  impact 
occurs  to  the  Nation's  basic  research 
The  committee's  amendment 
for  this. 
Jcommittee  amendment  will 
enable  <  longress  to  insure  that  Federal 
funds  d}  not  crowd  out  the  flow  of 
capital  since  capital  gains  tax 
reductio  rts. 

The  S  cience  and  Technology  Com- 
mittee a  mendment  is  a  sound,  reasona- 
ble compromise  to  the  dilemma  which 
currentlj'  faces  the  House.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  result  in  a 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment A(k  we  can  be  proud  of. 

It  was  reported  earlier  by  my  friend 
from  Pennsylvania,  Mr.  McDade,  that 
some  6(1  percent  of  Federal  contract- 
ing was  let  on  a  noncompetitive  basis. 
In  a  rec  ;nt,  April  7  of  this  year,  GAO 
report,  :  think  the  record  should  re- 
flect thit  on  page  10  of  that  report 
they  sai  1  that  it  is  28  percent  that  was 
sole  sou  ce. 

The  r(  st  of  it  was  competitive. 

Mr.  L^AIiCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FDQUA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man froin  New  York. 


LAFALCE.  Is  the  gentleman  re- 
^o  the  grants  tart  as  part  of 
or  is  he  referring  to 
as     opposed     to     research 


per  lentage. 


Mr, 
ferring 
the 

contract 
grants? 

It  is  n  y  understanding  if  you  include 
the  mot  ey,  both  contracts  and  grants, 
that  th«  noncompetitive  portion  of  the 
total  Fe  deral  R.  Si  D.  dollar  would  be 
70  perc4  nt  and  that  the  statistics  you 
used  ex(  ludes  grants. 

Mr.  iUQUA.  I  am  only  reporting 
from  tqe  General  Accounting  Office 
report  that  was  issued  on  April  7  of 
this  yeAr.  It  says  it  is  talking  about 
contract  awards.  Most  grants  are  con- 
tracts that  are  entered  into  by  agen- 
cies thajt  would  perform  certain  func- 
tions for  the  Government. 

Mr.  OaFALCE.  That  is  what  one 
would  assume.  But  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  bureaucracy  uses 
the  woitis  "contracts"  and  "grants"  to 
distingx^ish  the  one  from  the  other 
and  that  when  you  look  at  the  total 
FederallR.  &  D.  dollar,  including  both, 
that  about  60  percent  would  be  on  a 
nonconnetitive  basis. 

Mr.  HUQUA.  I  will  not  dispute  the 
gentleman's  word.  I  am  only  referring 
to  the  neport  that  I  have,  which  is  the 
best  information  I  have. 

But  I  would  hope  at  the  appropriate 
time  tliat  Members  would  seriously 
consider  the  amendment  I  intend  to 
offer. 


Mr.  WIN]  I.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairknan,  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Act.  I  want  to  congratulate  the 
Small  Business  Committee  for  the  ex- 
tensive work  they  have  done  on  this 
bill  and  their  diligence  in  bringing  the 
legislation  t|)  the  floor.  I  look  forward 
to  the  ensuing  debate  over  the  various 
approaches  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  I  have  been  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  small  business  com- 
munity throughout  my  time  in  the 
Congress.  Prior  to  coming  to  Washing- 
ton I  was  a  small  businessman,  so  I 
readily  understand  the  hurdles  a  small 
business  must  overcome  to  be  success- 
ful. When  economic  times  are  tough- 
as  they  are  now— it  is  all  the  more  dif- 
ficult for  a  small  business  to  make  a  go 
of  it.  Despite  the  many  obstacles  that 
a  small  bu^ness  must  face,  many  do 
survive  and  kome  flourish. 

What  is  most  important  to  note  is 
the  tremendous  contribution  that 
small  business  makes  to  our  economy, 
particularly  in  the  area  of  iimovation. 
Let  me  cite!  some  of  the  figures  from 
the  committee  report: 

Firms  witn  less  than  1,000  employ- 
ees accountjed  for  almost  one-half  of 
major  U.S.  innovations  during  the 
period  1953-173. 

The  ratio]  of  innovations  to  R.  &  D. 
employment  is  four  times  greater  in 
firms  with  less  than  1,000  employees 
than  in  larger  firms. 

The  total]  cost  per  R.  &  D.  scientist 
or  engineer  is  almost  twice  as  great  in 
firms  over  1,000  employees  than  in 
smaller  firms. 

With  all  pf  the  disadvantages  that 
must  be  overcome,  it  is  still  apparent 
that  the  shiall  business  community 
has  managed  to  be  more  innovative 
and  competitive  than  your  typical  big 
business.  Included  among  the  list  of 
important  Inventions  by  small  busi-. 
ness  are  the  jet  engine,  the  gyrocom- 
pass, automatic  transmissions,  penicil- 
lin, air-conditioning,  insulin  and  many, 
many  more] 

Despite  tnese  impressive  accomplish- 
ments, it  it  a  fact  that  the  Federal 
Govemmenit  consistently  seems  to 
forget  this  outstanding  small  business 
capability  \irhen  it  comes  to  awarding 
the  Federalresearch  and  development 
contracts.  The  concept  behind  H.R. 
4326  will  rfemedy  that  defect.  It  will 
insure  that]  small  businesses  will  get 
their  fair  fhare  of  Federal  research 
and  development  dollars.  At  the  same 
time  H.R.  4326  will  enable  our  Nation 
to  tap  a  re4>urce  that  for  too  long  has 
been  underutilized— the  innovative 
genius  of  our  small  business. 

Mr.  Chafa-man,  I  strongly  support 
this  bill  an(|  urge  my  colleagues  to  give 
it  their  support. 

Mr.  FUQi  JA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  2 
minutes  toj  the  distinguished  gentle- 
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woman  from  Tennessee  (Mrs. 
BouQUARD).  a  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology. 

Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  science  and  tech- 
nology substitute  amendment  to  H.R. 
4326.  I  feel  that  this  substitute  is  an 
attractive  compromise  to  the  legisla- 
tion before  us.  The  substitute  supports 
the  basic  goals  of  H.R.  4326:  To  stimu- 
late small  business  innovation  and  fa- 
cilitate small  business  involvement  in 
federal  R.  &  D.  by  authorizing  agen- 
cies to  establish  SBIR  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  this  compromise  avoids 
undue  hardship  on  particular  sectors 
of  the  R.  &  D.  budget— such  as  the 
programs  at  the  Government-owned, 
contractor-operated  laboratories  of 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  com- 
promise avoids  such  hardship  by  al- 
lowing SBIR  programs  to  be  developed 
through  annual  authorization  acts.  To 
illustrate  my  point,  I  would  like  you  to 
realize  that  67  percent  of  DOE's  re- 
search is  performed  at  the  national 
laboratories.  The  DOE  has  estimated 
that  if  a  mandated  set-aside  program 
is  initiated  based  on  1.25  percent  of 
the  fiscal  year  1982  R.  &  D.  budget, 
the  GOCO's  would  provide  $39  million 
of  a  $60  million  SBIR  program.  I  think 
this  would  put  a  tremendous  burden 
on  our  national  labs— a  burden  that  I 
am  sure  none  of  us  want  to  see  placed 
on  these  valuable  institutions  which 
we  in  Congress  have  charged  with  car- 
rying out  some  of  our  most  critical  R. 
&  D.  efforts. 

I  believe  the  only  fair  way  to  insti- 
tute SBIR  programs  in  our  Federal 
agencies  is  through  the  authorization 
process.  In  this  way  only  can  we  insure 
that  the  SBIR  programs  will  be  re- 
sponsive to  the  agencies'  missions  and 
at  the  same  time  be  capable  of  provid- 
ing additional  opportunities  for  small 
business.  In  this  way,  the  small  busi- 
ness community  can  continue  to 
reward  us  with  increased  innovation 
and  productivity  in  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentlemsin  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Chairman,  since  Congress,  our  Na- 
tion's business  community,  and  the 
American  people  are  currently  trying 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  economic 
malaise  that  has  gripped  us  for  the 
past  year  or  so,  I  think  it  would  be 
highly  appropriate  for  us  to  look  down 
the  road  a  bit  and  consider  what  kinds 
of  tools  the  Federal  Government  has 
at  its  disposal  for  improving  the  stabil- 
ity, productivity,  and  profitability  of 
our  private  sector.  I  believe  the  bill  we 
have  before  us  today  could  be  one 
such  tool. 

If  we  look  at  where  our  Nation  is  ex- 
pected to  be  going  over  the  next  10  or 
20  years  in  terms  of  maintaining  a 
competitive  and  productive  position  in 
the  world,   I  do  not  think  there  is 


much  doubt  that  our  long-term  hopes 
lie  in  the  development  and  growth  of 
small,  innovative,  high-technology 
firms  that  can  provide  us  with  the 
technological  breakthroughs  necessary 
to  maintain  our  world  leadership.  I 
have  had  firsthand  experience  with 
this  in  my  own  Si^ate  of  Minnesota, 
which  has  a  reputation  both  national- 
ly and  internationally  as  a  leader  in 
technological  innovation  and  develop- 
ment. I  have  worked  with  a  number  of 
these  businessmen  and  women  in  my 
State  and  have  been  enormously  im- 
pressed with  the  quality  and  scope  of 
their  achievements— and  I  have  come 
to  recognize  that  in  an  increasingly  so- 
phisticated world,  small,  high-technol- 
ogy firms  are  going  to  be  the  vital  link 
between  basic  research  and  the  com- 
mercialization of  applied  technologies. 
On  a  broader  level,  the  facts  I  have 
seen  in  support  of  this  concept  nation- 
ally are  even  more  substantial: 

Small  businesses  provide  for  over  80 
percent  of  private  sector  jobs; 

Small  business  activity  accounts  for 
about  43  percent  of  the  ONP; 

Small  firms  account  for  well  over 
half  of  all  new  technical  innovations 
in  the  United  States; 

In  addition  to  being  among  the  most 
cost-effective  users  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
money,  sm^l  R.  &  D.  firms  have 
among  the  fastest  growth  rates  of  em- 
ployment, sales,  exports,  productivity, 
and  net  revenue  in  our  economy,  and 
it  has  been  estimated  that  if  each 
small  business  in  this  country  were  to 
hire  just  one  new  employee,  there 
would  be  virtually  no  unemployment 
problem. 

However,  while  small  firms  comprise 
85  percent  of  the  firms  performing  R. 
&  D.  work,  they  receive  only  a  minute 
fraction  on  the  dollar  of  Federal  R.  & 
D.  expenditures— which  to  me  is  a 
gross  misallocation  of  Federal  re- 
sources—particularly since  it  has  been 
well  demonstrated  that  Federal  R.  & 
D.  awards  can  have  a  tremendous  mul- 
tiplier effect  in  terms  of  private  sector 
growth. 

Several  years  ago  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  examined  major  in- 
novations developed  over  a  two-decade 
period  and  found  that  small  firms  pro- 
duced 24  times  as  many  innovations  as 
large  firms  per  R.  &  D.  dollar  spent, 
and  4  times  as  many  as  those  by 
medium-sized  firms.  However,  there 
are  still  a  number  of  institutional  im- 
pediments to  small  firms  which  need 
to  be  redressed  before  they  can  ade- 
quately and  equitably  access  Federal 
R.  &  D.  financial  support.  I  believe 
this  bill  will  help  in  that  redress. 

As  a  member  of  both  the  Science 
and  Technology  and  Small  Business 
Committees,  I  have  had  an  opportuni- 
ty to  weigh  a  great  deal  of  evidence  on 
both  sides  of  the  bill,  and  I  believe  I 
can  offer  it  my  unqualified  support. 
The  benefits  of  increased  investments 
in  high-technology  research  by  small 


firms  will  not  be  limited  solely  to  the 
small  business  community.  The  Nation 
as  a  whole  needs  this  bill— particularly 
since  it  affords  those  of  us  in  Congress 
a  rare  opportunity  to  address  those 
specific  and  pressing  innovation  prob- 
lems on  which  this  Nation's  long-term 
economic  recovery  will  stand  or  fall.  I 
would  urge  my  colleague's  adoption  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Lundine). 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee substitute  and  against  weaken- 
ing conunittee  amendments  to  this  im- 
portant legislation.  I  do  so  because  I 
am  convinced  that  this  small  business 
agency  set-aside  is  needed  to  bring 
about  the  kind  of  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  our  Federal  research  and 
development  program  that  is  needed 
to  help  America  innovate  and  compete 
with  our  international  trade  competi- 
tors. 

America  is  suffering  from  a  serious 
innovation  gap.  Although  we  have 
maintained  an  excellence  over  the 
years  in  the  conduct  of  basic  research, 
and  although  we  dominate  our  inter- 
national competitors  in  Nobel  Prize 
competitions,  our  competitors  in 
Japan  and  Western  Europe  are  the 
ones  who  have  been  commercializing 
American  science. 

One  of  the  reasons  America's  inno- 
vative capability  is  sagging  is  because 
we  have  failed  to  encourage  closer 
working  relationship  between  the 
major  innovators  in  the  private  sector, 
small  businesses,  and  the  major  pro- 
viders of  research  and  development 
funds,  the  Federal  Government.  This 
legislation,  by  mandating  that  each 
major  Federal  R.  &  D.  agency  estab- 
lish and  fund  a  small  biisiness  innova- 
tion research  program,  will  help  ad- 
dress this  problem. 

Without  a  set-aside,  greater  small 
business  participation  in  Federal  R.  & 
D.  will  not  occur.  Federal  agencies 
have  demonstrated  an  inclination  to 
fund  research  in  universities  and  in  es- 
tablished laboratories  rather  than  to 
seek  out  small  innovative  businesses  to 
accomplish  a  research  goal.  I  suppose 
this  is  human  nature.  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  there  is  a  desperate 
need,  just  as  there  is  in  the  private 
sector,  for  Government  R.  &  D.  plan- 
ners to  have  a  deeper  concern  for  the 
long-term  economic  strategy  of  this 
country  and  to  be  willing  to  take  some 
additional  risk. 

At  the  same  time,  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  recognize  that  there  is  no  lack 
of  talent  or  capability  in  our  small 
businesses  to  conduct  good  quality  re- 
search. The  National  Science  Founda- 
tion small  business  innovation  re- 
search program,  after  which  this  bill  is 
patterned,  has  been  identified  and 
praised  as  an  important  and  successful 
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initiative.  Under  the  NSP  program, 
many  small  firms  have  been  involved 
in  basic  research,  so  there  should  be 
no  question  about  their  capability  in 
this  regard.  Even  with  respect  to 
health-related  research  that  is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  studies  have  veri- 
fied that  there  are  at  least  2,000  firms 
in  the  United  States  involved  in  life 
sciences  research.  The  point  that  must 
be  emphasized  here  is  that  this  pro- 
gram has  the  unique  capability  to  link 
basic  research  to  private  capital, 
market  needs,  and  commercial  applica- 
tion. 

During  the  science  and  technology 
hearings,  the  American  EHectronics  As- 
sociation argued  that  this  program  is 
not  needed  by  high  technology  small 
businesses.  When  I  heard  this  testimo- 
ny, I  must  admit  I  wondered  why  an 
organization  that  represented  small 
businesses  on  the  cutting  edge  of  tech- 
nology would  oppose  this  legislation? 
What  I  found  upon  further  examina- 
tion was  that  AEA  is  primarily  an  or- 
ganization of  manufacturing  compa- 
nies, and  that  only  140  of  approxi- 
mately 1,800  firms  in  that  organiza- 
tion have  identified  themselves  as  re- 
search organizations.  A  majority  of 
the  140  research  organizations  in  AEA 
do  favor  passage  of  this  set-aside  legis- 
lation. The  AEA  decision  to  oppose 
this  set-aside,  as  I  understand  it,  was 
based  on  a  policy  of  AEA  to  oppose  all 
set-asides  without  the  benefit  of  dis- 
cussion of  how  the  SBIR  program  in 
this  legislation  is  different  from  tradi- 
tional set-aside  concepts. 

I  think  it  is  significant  that  this  set- 
aside  is  supported  by  the  California 
Electronics  Association,  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Businesses, 
the  Small  Business  Legislative  Coun- 
cil, National  Council  for  Industrial  In- 
novation, the  Small  Business  Associa- 
tion of  New  England,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  I  also  think  it 
is  significant  that  the  Department  of 
Commerce  Domestic  Policy  Review  on 
Industrial  Innovation  concluded  that  a 
Government-wide  implementation  of 
this  program  is  needed  to  stimulate  in- 
novation, and  that  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Snudl  Business,  Presi- 
dent Reagan,  and  the  Senate  also 
agree  on  the  wisdom  of  this  approach. 

In  summary,  there  is  a  crying  need 
for  this  legislation  to  improve  our  in- 
novative capability  and  to  fuel  our  eco- 
nomic engine  forward.  Small  R.  &  D. 
firms  are  the  primary  source  of  major 
innovations  in  the  United  States,  they 
have  the  fastest  rate  of  growth  In  em- 
ployment, and  make  major  contribu- 
tions to  our  ability  to  export,  improve 
productivity  performance,  and  return 
revenue  to  the  Federal  Treasury.  The 
quality  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment work  the  Federal  Government 
will  receive  from  this  program  will  be 
as  good,  if  not  superior,  in  some  cases 
to  what  otherwise  would  have  been  Se- 
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cured.  1  he  set-aside  In  this  bill  is  rea- 
sonable- -after  a  phasein  of  4  years  the 
maximun  set-aside  for  an  agency 
would  b4  1.25  percent  of  their  research 
dollars. 

Withoiit   this  set-aside   small   busi- 
nesses Mill  continue  to  be  at  a  disad- 
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larger  fi  ins  in  competition  for  R.  <fe  D. 
dollars,  \mong  the  impediments  that 
have  be(tn  identified  by  the  Office  of 
Managetient  and  Budget's  Office  of 
Federal ;  procurement  policy  affecting 
small  btisiness  access  to  Federal  R.  Sic 
D.  dollaps  include:  Cumbersome  ad- 
ministruive  requirements,  stability 
and  efficiency  of  R.  dc  D.  fimding, 
nature  a^d  timing  of  requests  for  pro- 
posal, treatment  of  proposals,  and  con- 
tact with  agency  personnel. 

I  urge  you  to  vote  today  for  progress 
toward  4  more  open  an  innovative  cli- 
mate in 'which  to  conduct  Federal  R. 
Sc  D.  by  Supporting  the  Small  Business 
Committee  recommended  set-aside 
provisiojp. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Lu]h>iNE)  for  his  fine  remarks. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  I  yield  4  minutes  to 
the  gentlewoman  from  Massachusetts 

(Mrs.  HriCKLER). 

Mrs.  BECKIiER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4326.  as  amend- 
ed by  HJl.  6587. 

I  congratulate  my  colleagues  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee  for  their 
work  of  several  years,  which  has  re- 
sulted in  this  legislation.  I  am  heart- 
ened by  the  spirit  of  compromise  evi- 
denced in  the  amended  version  of  the 
biU.  andil  urge  all  who  in  this  Cham- 
ber favor  the  development  of  small 
business  in  the  United  States,  in  recog- 
nition 0f  the  contribution  to  the 
Americati  economy  which  small  busi- 
ness canj  make,  not  to  compromise  fur- 
ther. W4  have  compromised  enough. 

What  knore  appropriate  stimulus  to 
a  sagging  economy  can  be  made  than 
to  aid  atnall  business,  whose  unchal- 
lenged record  of  technological  innova- 
tion andl  Job  creation  is  one  of  the  free 
enterprise  marvels  in  this  last  quarter 
of  the  2Ath  century. 

Small  I  business  leaders  all  over  the 
country  support  this  bill  because  they 
know  what  small  firms  can  do  for  the 
national  economy.  The  Small  Business 
Association  of  New  England  (SBANE), 
one  of  |he  country's  most  active  and 
outspoken  small  business  associations, 
has  urg^d  me  to  support  this  measure. 
According  to  SBANE,  "Few  bills  can 
have  mo  re  of  a  multiplier  effect  on  the 
econom;  than  this  one." 

A  stu  ly  by  the  MIT  Development 
Founda  ion  of  16  highly  successful 
firms  f  »und  that  young  technology 
compan  es  created  34,369  new  Jobs  be- 
tween 1  >69  and  1974.  This  was  34  per- 
cent mo  'e  new  Jobs  than  those  created 
by  mati  re  industry  leaders.  The  study 
also  found  that  yoimger  innovative 
compan  es    provided    $2.3    billion    of 


income  tax  revenues  compared  to  $1.5 
billion  for  niature  companies. 

Since  smsjll  science  and  technology 
based  comp^es  have  one  of  the  fast- 
est rates  of  igrowth  in  innovation,  em- 
plojmaent,  skies,  exports,  and  produc- 
tivity in  oiir  economy,  this  program 
will  stimulate  the  revitalization  of 
America.  B^r  providing  participating 
small  business  with  an  opportunity  to 
establish  a  ^rack  record  of  successful 
R.  &  D.  through  the  provision  of  very 
high  risk  seed  money  unavailable 
through  th^  private  sector,  it  will  fa- 
cilitate theit  ability  tc  attract  venture 
capital  and  spur  the  development  of 
new  technologies  and  their  commer- 
cial applications. 

Scientists  land  engineers,  as  well  as 
other  workers,  will  have  enhanced 
career  opportunities.  Consimiers  will 
have  the  benefits  of  new.  high  quality 
and  inexpensive  products.  Investors 
will  have  tne  benefit  of  lower  risk  in- 
vestment opportunities  among  small 
and  technology  basic  firms.  Universi- 
ties will  have  opportunities  for  spinoff 
entrepreneurial  development  of  the  re- 
sults of  their  basic  research  and  new 
sources  for  (^ntributions  toward  their 
own  research  and  education  activities. 
Large  businjess  will  have  the  benefits 
of  licensing  new  technology,  manufac- 
turing and  distributing  new  products, 
and  receiving  follow-on  Government 
contracts. 

Most  peoi^le.  including  Members  of 
Congress,  sfre  surprised  to  discover 
that  small  husinesses  comprise  97  per- 
cent of  all  U.S.  firms,  generate  38  per- 
cent of  th^  gross  national  product 
(GNP),  are  responsible  for  64  percent 
of  wholesalihg  and  73  percent  of  retail 
sales,  compnse  76  percent  of  construc- 
tion—in dollar  volume— and  employ  58 
percent  of  the  American  work  force. 

In  a  studsij  of  5.6  million  small  firms 
for  the  Department  of  Commerce,  it 
was  reported  that  businesses  with  20 
or  fewer  embloyees  created  66  percent 
of  all  net  pew  Jobs  in  the  private 
sector  betw^n  1969  and  1976.  And  if 
you  include  ^irms  of  up  to  500  employ- 
ees, they  ao  :ount  for  37  percent  of  all 
new  Jobs.  Ii  addition,  80  percent  of 
new  Jobs  we  re  generated  by  businesses 
under  5  yeai  s  old. 

The  flgur^  dealing  with  innovation 
are  even  mere  impressive.  The  ratio  of 
iimovations  to  the  R.  ic  D.  employ- 
ment is  fourfold  larger  in  businesses 
with  fewer  ihan  1,000  employees  than 
for  larger  firms.  If  you  compare  this 
group  with  ^rms  employing  over 
10.000  people,  the  rate  of  innovation  is 
24  times  higher  for  the  smaller  busi- 
ness. Also,  the  majority  of  all  patents 
come  from  individuals  and  small  enter- 
prises, a  reflection  of  the  innovative 
capacity  of  tmall  business. 

I  am  going  over  some  of  these  fig- 
ures only  because  I  want  to  contrast 
them  to  on«  other  figure:  namely,  the 
percent  of  Ifederal  R.  ic  D.  money  that 
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is  devoted  to  these  most  efficient  inno- 
vators and  Job  creators.  That  number 
is  disgracefully  low:  4  percent.  There 
have  been  several  Federal  initiatives 
to  increase  this  number,  but  the 
inbred  prejudices  in  the  Federal  agen- 
cies that  divert  96  percent  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  fluids  away  from  small  firms 
has  yet  to  be  overcome. 

One  of  the  primary  problems  facing 
small  businesses  that  want  to  deal 
with  the  Government  is  the  Federal 
procurement  system.  It  has  become  so 
tangled  and  complex  with  regulations 
and  bureaucratic  procedures  that 
small  business  is  choking  in  the  bewil- 
dering morass  of  paperwork.  The  prob- 
lem is  further  complicated  by  the  gen- 
eral failure  to  implement  laws  intend- 
ed to  increase  the  small  business 
share.  Government  competition  with 
the  private  sector,  and  slow  and  late 
payments  to  small  contractors  costing 
industry  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars a  year.  It  comes  as  no  surprise, 
then,  that  the  small  business  share  of 
GNP  has  declined  in  all  sectors  in  the 
last  decade. 

At  the  same  time  the  small  business 
share  of  GNP  is  declining,  this  coun- 
try is  experiencing  a  drop  in  our  levels 
of  innovation  and  productivity.  When 
the  most  innovative  and  productive 
sector  of  private  industry  is  in  a  state 
of  decline,  it  follows  that  the  econo- 
my's overall  performance  will  com- 
mensurately  suffer. 

This  is  why  this  legislation  is  so  im- 
portant. It  would  insure  that  a  mini- 
mum of  1  percent  of  Federal  R.  ii  D. 
dollars  would  be  spent  by  that  sector 
of  the  economy  known  for  its  high 
levels  of  performance  and  employment 
generation.  The  creative  resources  and 
risk-taking  nature  inherent  In  the  en- 
trepreneural  spirit  of  small  business  is 
the  driving  force  behind  their  success. 
Research  and  development  dollars  are 
important  because  this  is  precisely 
where  the  most  productive  innovations 
take  place.  The  bill's  intention  of  di- 
recting specific  funding  levels  to  sci- 
ence and  technology  based  firms  is. 
therefore,  a  proven  and  incredibly  effi- 
cient means  of  bolstering  employment 
levels  and  general  economic  productiv- 
ity. 

Some  Members  have  raised  the  issue 
that  small  firms  do  not  have  the  tech- 
nical capacity  to  take  on  basic  re- 
search, especially  in  the  health  sci- 
ences. One  expert,  in  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
stated  that  his  firm  has  identified 
2,636  small  high  technology  firms  in- 
volved in  the  life  sciences  field.  Their 
expertise  could  be  broken  down  into 
the  following  fields:  Biomedical  engi- 
neering, biochemistry,  cell  biology,  ge- 
netics, immunology,  medical  electron- 
ics and  instruments,  molecular  biol- 
ogy, nutrition,  pharmacology,  toxicol- 
ogy, virology,  pure  cancer  research, 
and  other  fields.  The  witness.  Richard 
DiCicco.     president     of     Technology 


Catalysts,  a  company  in  the  business 
of  matching  up  large  companies  with 
small  high-technology  research  firms, 
stated  that  his  firm  has  found  small 
business  to  "have  an  equal  technologi- 
cal capability  with  universities  on 
basic  research  projects."  I  would  sug- 
gest to  my  colleagues  that  small  firms 
can  accomplish  research  of  equal  value 
to  that  of  universities  in  many  fields 
of  scientific  endeavor. 

Many  of  the  arguments  raised 
against  the  earlier  versions  of  this  bill 
have  already  been  addressed.  In  the 
bill  before  us,  the  targeted  funding 
level  is  not  the  3  percent  previously 
proposed  but  a  much  smaller  1.25  per- 
cent phased  in  over  4  years. 

Members  will  also  find  protection 
for  basic  research  and  intelligence 
agencies,  and  an  exclusion  of  AID 
money  obligated  for  international  re- 
search or  grants  to  foreign  countries. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Science,  Research,  and  Technolo- 
gy Subcommittee  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  I  am 
convinced  that  this  bill  will  establish  a 
strengthening  of  the  free  enterprise 
sector  of  our  economy,  as  well  as  our 
overall  scientific  capabilities. 

The  legislation  puts  in  place  in  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies  a  small  business 
innovation  research  program  which 
has  already  been  proven  successful  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation. 

The  NSF  program  has  been  copied 
by  the  Defense  Department's  small 
business  advanced  technology  pro- 
gram. As  a  part  of  the  program,  all 
firms  would  be  invited  to  submit 
R.  &  D.  proposals  to  an  agency  on 
topics  selected  by  the  agency  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  own  R.  Sc  D.  objec- 
tives. The  most  technically  and  eco- 
nomically feasible  proposals  would  be 
awarded  $30,000  to  $50,000  to  fimd  a 
feasibility  study  on  the  proposal. 

Those  projects  which  demonstrated 
their  technical  and  economic  viability 
could  then  qualify  for  a  second  tier  of 
funding  ranging  from  $100,000  to 
$500,000.  This  legislation  specifies  that 
no  new  Federal  money  be  authorized 
for  the  program.  Rather,  a  small  per- 
centage of  each  qualifying  agency's 
budget  would  be  devoted  to  this  en- 
deavor. 

Commercialization  of  the  results  of 
the  R.  &  D.  would  be  left  entirely  to 
the  private  sector.  Between  proposals 
of  equal  merit,  however,  those  which 
had  attracted  commitments  of  private 
capital  to  further  develop  the  results 
of  federally  fimded  R.  &  D.  would  be 
given  preference.  The  program  is 
highly  competitive  with  over  2,000 
proposals  received  and  284  awards 
made  to  date.  Proposals  have  been  re- 
ceived from  firms  in  49  of  the  50 
States  plus  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  awards  have  been  made  to  firms 
in  36  States  and  the  District. 

In  addition  to  the  SBIR  program 
supporting    advanced    research    in    a 


wide  range  of  program  areas,  the  21 
phase  II  grantees  in  the  1977  solicita- 
tion have  received  $23  million  in 
follow-on  fimding  to  date.  These  21 
firms  also  have  more  than  doubled 
their  employment.  NSF  funding  in 
phases  I  and  II  of  the  1977  solicitation 
totaled  $5.3  million.  There  have  been 
new  firms  started  as  a  result  of  the 
program  and  sonSe  15  inventions  re- 
ported. A  number  of  new  products  and 
processes  are  uinder  development,  and 
one  has  reached  the  market  place.  An 
increasing  numt>er  of  the  industrial 
and  venture  capital  firms  are  showing 
interest  in  the  program  as  the  SBIR 
topics  have  become  more  industrially 
relevant. 

The  procedures  of  this  program 
enable  the  agency  to  avoid  the  danger 
associated  with  "putting  all  your 
R.  &  D.  eggs  in  one  basket."  The  two- 
tier  approach  enables  agency  person- 
nel to  explore  a  variety  of  alternative 
solutions  to  R.  &  D.  problems  before 
committing  larger  sums  of  money.  In 
addition,  by  leaving  commercialization 
decisions  to  the  private  sector,  while 
encouraging  early  commitment  of  pri- 
vate capital,  the  funds  expended 
through  this  program  will  return  with 
"interest"  to  the  Federal  Government 
through  increased  individual  and  cor- 
porate income  taxes. 

In  voting  for  the  legislation  without 
amendments,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
say  we  are  voting  for  the  best  interests 
of  America  in  a  highly  competitive 
world  economy  in  which  we  must  de- 
velop our  most  advanced  slcills  and  en- 
courage every  innovative  sector  to  par- 
ticipate to  the  fullest  extent  of  their 
capacity. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  Shaitnon). 

Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  ev- 
eryone wants  to  support  small  busi- 
ness. Small  business  and  the  entrepre- 
neurial spirit  represents  a  big  part  of 
what  made  America  great. 

As  much  as  we  want  to  foster  this 
important  sector  of  the  economy, 
today  I  want  to  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  voting  against  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
The  unfortunate  truth  is  that  this  bill 
would  create  some  serious  long-term 
problems  for  this  country. 

The  one  I  find  most  disturbing  has 
to  do  with  the  effect  the  bill  would 
have  on  basic  research.  We  have  been 
told  more  than  once  that  basic  re- 
search is  the  fuel  which  powers  the 
engine  of  scientific  development.  And 
it  is  true. 

By  requiring  that  a  fixed  percentage 
of  an  agency's  R.  &  D.  budget  be  sent 
to  small  businesses,  we  further  under- 
mine our  Nation's  scientific  future. 

Let  us  be  honest.  Small  business  is 
Just  not  interested  in  long-term,  basic 
research  questions.  That  is  not  its  Job. 
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This  kind  of  essential  research  must 
be  done  at  our  universities,  or  at  our 
Government  research  institutions. 

Nondefense  basic  research  has  al- 
ready declined  by  36.6  percent  since 
1967.  Even  basic  research  in  the  de- 
fense area  has  fallen— by  6.7  percent. 

This  bill  would  lead  to  an  even 
sharper,  more  dangerous  decline  in 
that  important  work.  It  would  have 
the  effect  of  siphoning  funds  from  the 
kinds  of  long-range  research  projects 
that  have  traditionally  made  the 
greatest  scientific  breakthroughs. 
Breakthrough  like  the  laser— which 
have  wide  application  in  both  defense 
and  nondefense  areas. 

Some  people  say  that  we  should  sup- 
port this  bill  because  of  the  success  of 
NSP's  small  business  innovation  re- 
search program.  But  if  we  pass  this 
act.  by  1986  we  will  have  spent  900 
times  the  amount  of  that  small-scale 
NSF  program.  The  enormous  differ- 
ence in  the  size  of  the  two  programs 
means  that  comparing  them  is  like 
comparing  an  acorn  with  an  oak  tree. 

Even  the  NSP's  General  Counsel  has 
told  the  OMB  that.  "The  proposed 
permanent  legislative  extension  of  the 
NSF's  SBIR  program  in  its  present  ex- 
perimental from  across  the  Govern- 
ment without  budget  scrutiny  seems 
very  unwise." 

Every  person  in  this  Chamber  likes 
to  have  a  good  record  of  support  for 
small  business. 

But  let  us  go  about  it  in  a  positive 
way— a  way  that  does  not  harm  our 
country's  long-term  ability  to  be  on 
the  forefront  of  basic  research  and 
technological  innovation. 

This  act  is,  literally,  risky  business. 
We  must  oppose  it. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walgreh),  a  member  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4326. 

As  the  chairman  of  one  of  the  sub- 
committees on  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee.  I  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  see  firsthand,  or  as  close 
as  we  see  it  in  this  body,  the  success  of 
the  small  business  innovation  research 
program  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  the  National  Science  Poimdation. 
There  is  no  question  that  that  pro- 
gram has  been  a  spectacular  success, 
especially  considering  the  miniscule 
Government  dollars-  allocated  to  this 
effort.  It  proves  beyond  any  doubt 
that  it  is  in  the  small  business  of  this 
country  that  we  do  realize  fuller  em- 
ployment and  the  most  efficient  use  of 
resources. 

I  do  confess  to  having  reservations 
about  the  set-aside  provisions  in  this 
bill.  Although  I  know  they  seem  mod- 
erate, nonetheless  it  seems  to  me  that 
any  set-aside  may  disproportionately 
reduce  basic  research.  I  understand 
amendments  will  be  proposed  to  try  to 
assure  an  equal  reduction  of  both  ap- 


plied and  basic  research.  But  we  still 
should  be  concerned  that  pressure 
would  remain  that  would  result  in  the 
bureaucmcy  reclassifying  research 
from  "aiplied"  to  "basic"  so  that  it 
might  escape  a  set-aside  and  be  able  to 
be  fund^.  I  am  afraid  it  is  inherent  in 
the  conoept  of  a  set-aside  that,  be- 
cause ba^ic  research  has  no  direct  con- 
stituency, basic  research  would  be  dis- 
proportionately affected. 
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If  sucna  set-aside  were  to  dispropor- 
tionately affect  basic  research,  we  may 
lose  the  Denef  it  of  valuable  progress. 

Mr.  MCCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftfom  California. 

Mr.  MdCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  reason  I  asked  the  gentleman  to 
yield  is  mat  I  have  an  amendment  to 
specifically  accomplish  that  objective. 

The  amendment  that  I  have  at  the 
desk  woi4ld  exclude,  from  the  totals  to 
be  competed  against  the  1.25  percent, 
the  moniey  for  basic  research— basic 
research  being  that  which  has  no  com- 
mercial application— because  small 
businesses,  so  far  as  I  know,  do  not 
engage  io  research,  or  want  to  engage 
in  such  ijesearch,  unless  there  is  some 
commercial  application.  Commercial 
application  of  R.  <&  D.  is  the  specific 
purpose  ef  the  bill.  Out  of  $44  billion 
in  PederAl  R.  &  D.,  about  $5.9  billion 
is  used  f  )r  basic  research.  That  is  13 
percent,  i  my  amendment  is  adopted, 
it  will  ixclude  the  basic  research 
money  from  the  total  extramural  re- 
search budget  against  which  the  1.25 
percent  i|  taken. 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  3 
minutes  Jto  the  gentleman  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  Gregg). 

Mr.  GKEOG.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  makejabundantly  clear,  as  my  col- 
league tjiom  Minnesota  did,  that  I 
oppose  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  substitute  and  support  the 
Small  Biisiness  Committee's  proposed 
bill.         J 

I  thinld  we  ought  to  look  specifically 
at  the  language  of  the  substitute  of 
the  Scieece  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee, of  Which  I  am  a  member.  It  has 
some  flaws,  in  my  opinion,  not  the 
least  of  vhich  is  that  it  does  not  ex- 
clude in' house  research.  It  also  does 
not  exclude  intelligence  agency  activi- 
ties. But  more  importantly  than  those 
two  prot  lems  is  the  fact  that  the  lan- 
guage is  very  vague.  First,  it  says  it  is 
to  reserre  for  expenditure  the  set- 
aside  amounts.  It  does  not  say  the 
amounts  have  to  be  expended.  It  says 
they  are  to  be  reserved  for  expendi- 
ture. So  it  is  not  even  clear  that  the 
agencies  would  be  required  to  spend 
these  moneys,  rather  they  could 
simply  reserve  them. 
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gram  on  ly  to  the  extent  authorizing    such  great 


it  continues  the  entire  pro- 


committee  Authorizes  appropriations 
for  each  such  agency.  In  other  words, 
it  neutralize!  ^^^  completely  guts  the 
the  small  business  set- 
aside  in  thdt  it  requires  that  small 
business  sel)-aside  to  be  authorized 
specifically  authorized 
every  year  bi'  the  authorizing  acts  for 
the  agencies. 

This  in  effect  means  that  every  corn- 
make  a  decision  as  to 
ot  it  is  going  to  comply 
1  business  set-aside.  If  all 
ittees  in  the  House  were 
th  the  approach  of  fund- 
iness  activities  in  the  re- 
search and  development  area  we  would 
not  need  tht  act  to  begin  with.  The 
whole  reasoii  that  we  need  this  act  is 
because  thel  agencies  have  basically 
created  sucl^  a  framework  of  regula- 
tory activity!  that  it  has  been  impossi- 
ble for  small  businesses  to  penetrate 
that  regulatiory  activity,  and.  there- 
fore, they  have  not  been  able  to  par- 
ticipate, and  it  would  be  very  unlikely 
if  they  were  given  the  option  to  opt 
out  of  this  act,  as  would  be  given  by 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee language;  that  they  would  partici- 
pate in  the  small  business  set-aside. 

Thus,  if  wfe  are  going  to  give  small 
businesses  a|  chance  to  participate  in 
the  R.  &  D.|  dollars  that  the  Govern- 
ment spend^,  we  should  do  so  by 
voting  up  the  Small  Business  Conmiit- 
tee's  bill.       I 

Mr.  WINN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  a4  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Fazio).         I 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  stand 
in  the  well  ak  one  who  has  recanted.  I 
was  one  wh«  initially  was  caught  up  in 
the  excitement  of  the  concept  of  this 
bill,  and  having  come  to  understand  it 
more  fully  h^ve  joined  in  my  colleague 
from  California's  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
dissent,  but  1  think  I  find  in  the  Fuqua 
amendment  the  solution  that  we  all 
seek  in  this  regard. 

There  is  ai  i  interest  obviously  in  get- 
ting more  siiall  business  involvement 
in  research  and  development,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  from  Florida, 
whose  committee  is  so  deeply  involved 
in  this  are^,  has  found  the  proper 
compromise,  I  and  that  is  to  say  that  we 
ought  to  let;  the  authorizing  and  ap- 
propriating icommittees,  who  under- 
stand the  inlportance  of  research  and 
development!  and  the  various  capabili- 
ties that  exi4t  in  their  fields,  make  the 
judgments  tliat  are  required. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  saying  that 
it  is  necessarily  bad  to  set  up  a  pro- 
gram to  increase  the  involvement  of 
small  businesses  with  the  research  and 
development;  functions  of  Federal 
agencies,  I  aim  saying  that  if  the  con- 
cept seeks  to  justify  itself  by  making 
contributions  to  our  re- 
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search  effort,  why  should  it  not  com- 
pete with  all  other  research  programs 
in  the  regular  authorization  and  ap- 
propriations process.  By  wresting  a 
set-aside  from  the  other  programs, 
after  they  have  been  ranked  and  after 
they  have  been  appropriated  for.  this 
bill  is  simply  a  way  to  channel  money 
to  an  interest  group  that  not  only  does 
not  want  to  compete  at  the  agency 
level  for  funds  but  also  seems  to  avoid 
competition  at  the  congressional  level 
for  a  reasonable  allocation. 

The  amendments  suggested  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee  as  em- 
bodied in  its  substitute  were  supposed- 
ly in  response  to  concerns  expressed 
about  the  original  version  of  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  committee.  However, 
many  of  the  authorizing  committee 
chairmen  whose  concerns  were  osten- 
sibly satisfied  are  still  opiJosed  to  the 
bill.  Why?  Because  it  persists  in  estab- 
lishing this  set-aside  mechanism  which 
tears  money  for  the  SBIR  program 
away  from  other  research  programs 
after  Congress  has  carefully  appor- 
tioned fimds  among  them. 

It  may  make  sense  to  harness  the 
special  skills  of  the  small  business 
community  to  help  fulfill  the  highly 
individual  missions  of  various  Federal 
agencies.  Let  the  authorizing  commit- 
tees do  it;  let  this  SBIR  program  com- 
pete. 

The  administration  is  reportedly  in 
favor  of  this  bill.  Look  at  its  statement 
of  position,  however,  and  you  see  that 
its  support  is  so  heavily  circumscribed 
that  it  can  hardly  be  called  support  so 
much  as  a  plea  that  the  bill  be  heavily 
amended  further. 

The  problems  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunittee  addresses  in  its  substi- 
tute, generally  by  simply  exempting 
certain  agencies,  will  crop  up  all 
through  the  Government  in  those 
agencies  which  are  vmfortunate 
enough  to  remain  under  this  bill's 
aegis.  We  just  have  not  been  able  to 
identify  them  yet.  If  we  were  able  to 
identify  them,  I  am  sure  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  only  recourse 
would  be  to  exempt  them  also,  since 
this  set-aside  mechanism  is  such  a 
clumsy  device.  Why  not  let  the  au- 
thorizing committees  tailor  the  SBIR 
programs  to  the  agencies'  individual 
needs. 

You  all  may  be  confused  about  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  the  problems 
raised  have  been  taken  care  of  by  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  amend- 
ments, and  equally  vociferous  state- 
ments that  they  have  not  been.  It  is 
very  confusing.  Confusion  is  still  an- 
other reason  to  let  the  authorizing 
committees  decide  what  sort  of  contri- 
bution small  businesses  can  make  to 
the  R.  &  D.  efforts  under  their  juris- 
diction. We  need  not  decide  here. 

There  is  no  concern  about  this  bill, 
whether  real  or  not.  which  carmot  be 
satisfied  by  simply  accepting  the 
Fuqua  amendment  to  make  the  SBIR 


program  subject  to  the  annual  author- 
ization and  appropriation  process. 

We  can  accept  the  other  amend- 
ments, those  offered  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee  and  those  offered 
by  the  other  authorizing  committees 
and  those  offered  by  others  concerned 
with  the  impacts  on  other  agencies, 
and  yet  we  have  still  done  nothing  but 
protected  certain  interests  we  may 
know  and/or  care  about  while  aban- 
doning other  agencies  we  know  little 
about  to  the  problems  we  seek  to 
avoid.  The  only  generic,  across-the- 
board  amendment  that  makes  sense  is 
Mr.  F^QOA's. 

One  of  the  generic  amendments  the 
Small  Business  Committee  substitute 
would  make  is  to  exclude  in-house 
agency  research  from  the  program. 
First,  is  it  not  peculiar  how  its  only  so- 
lution where  problems  are  found  is  to 
exempt,  to  amputate.  Second,  the 
effect  of  excluding  in-house  research 
is  simply  to  guarantee  that  the  burden 
of  this  program  will  be  borne  by  the 
university  and  national  laboratory 
community.  Some  of  us  may  feel  relief 
that  our  favorite  in-house  research  ef- 
forts are  protected  in  the  agencies 
under  our  jurisdictions,  but  none  of  us 
should  take  comfort  in  the  impact  on 
the  non-Federal  entities  engaged  in 
the  national  research  effort.  Federal 
research  to  universities  has  dropped 
since  1981:  NSF  down  6.5  percent; 
DOD  up  14.2;  NIH  down  9.8;  DOE 
down  22.6;  NASA  10.8  down;  EPA 
down  59.9;  Agriculture  down  6.5. 

Total  R.  &  D.  performed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  increased  up  6.5 
percent  since  1980;  up  In  industry  7.8 
percent;  down  in  universities  3  per- 
cent; and  down  in  Federal  R.  &  D.  cen- 

Further,  the  budget  resolution  just 
adopted  by  the  House  drops  research 
funding  below  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's budget  request  so  the  rosy  pre- 
dictions for  1983  increases  from  which 
an  additional  ripoff  would  come  are 
jeopardized. 

So,  if  you  are  in  doubt,  leave  it  to 
the  authorizing  and  appropriating 
committees  and  accept  Fuqua  as  the 
proper  compromise. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is 
making  a  very  good  point  because  oth- 
erwise Congress  does  not  participate 
as  the  bill  is  reported  out  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee.  As  worthy  as  it 
is.  it  turns  the  decisiomnaking  over  to 
OMB.  and  Congress  will  have  no  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Exactly. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  think  we  should  par- 
ticipate in  that  process. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  The  gentleman's  point 
is  my  point.  OMB  has  too  much  au- 
thority as  it  is.  We  in  our  authorizing 
and  appropriating  committees  need  to 


retain  the  judgments  that  are  most 
important  in  this  area. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
(Mr.  Montgomery)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  following  the  action 
of  the  Committee,  on  Small  Business 
to  report  H.R.  4326.  the  bill  was  se- 
quentially referred  to  several  commit- 
tees, including  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  On  March  16,  our  com- 
mittee reported  the  bill  with  an 
amendment.  The  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  committee  would  exclude 
all  in-house  research  from  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  R.  & 
D.  budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
approximately  $128  million.  Of  that 
amount,  approximately  $121  million  is 
committed  to  in-house  research  activi- 
ties. These  funds  are  used  primarily  to 
pay  salaries  and  to  purchase  equip- 
ment and  supplies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  integral  part  of 
the  mission  of  the  VA's  department  of 
medicine  and  surgery  is  to  conduct  re- 
search and  development  in  order  to 
meet  the  health  care  needs  of  our  Na- 
tion's veterans.  The  research  program 
is  a  critical  component  of  the  agency's 
goal  for  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care.  R.  &  D.  projects  are  carried  out 
at  129  of  the  172  VA  hospitals,  where 
approximately  4.100  investigators  are 
engaged  in  some  5.200  research 
projects.  The  vast  majority  of  appro- 
priated funds  are  expended  to  support 
in-house  medical  research  with  the 
primary  goal  being  the  development  of 
new  and  better  techniques  and  meth- 
ods of  treating  the  disabilities  and  dis- 
eases of  veterans.  In  addition,  the  re- 
search program  conducted  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  attracts  well- 
qualified  physicians  and  other  health 
professionals  to  the  VA's  medical  pro- 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  need  not  tell  the 
members  of  this  body  the  success  story 
of  the  agency's  research  program.  The 
quality  of  research  conducted  by  the 
VA  has  long  been  recognized  as  among 
the  best  in  the  country.  Two  VA 
career  scientists  and  senior  investiga- 
tors were  awarded  the  1977  Nobel 
Prize  in  the  field  of  medicine. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  will  not  now  be 
necessary  for  me  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs.  The  language  now 
contained  in  the  text  of  the  bill,  H.R. 
6587.  would,  in  essence,  carry  out  the 
intent  of  our  committee's  proposed 
amendment.  It  would  exclude  in-house 
research  and  development  from  the 
base  against  which  the  percentages  of 
set-asides  are  applied. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  thank  the 
very   distinguished   chairman   of   the 
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Committee  on  SmaU  Business,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  the  very  able  ranking  mi- 
nority member,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDaox),  and  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LaPalce).  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  for  working 
with  us  to  resolve  the  problem  our 
conunittee  had  with  the  original  bill.  I 
am  grateful  for  the  support  we  re- 
ceived from  members  of  their  staffs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
(■Mr.  HAMMBtscHMioT)  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee.  Mr.  Montgomery  of 
Mississippi,  in  approving  the  language 
of  H.R.  6587  as  it  relates  to  Veterans' 
Administration  research. 

The  VA  research  program  is  a 
unique  national  asset  that  has  been 
internationally  recognized  for  its  ac- 
complishments in  solving  biomedical 
problems  that  formerly  blocked  the 
successful  treatment  of  some  of  our 
most  dreaded  diseases.  In  addition  to 
these  research  findings  that  have  led 
directly  to  success  in  clinical  practice, 
the  reputation  of  VA  research  has  at- 
tracted the  best  young  clinicians 
emerging  from  our  medical  schools  by 
providing  them  an  environment  in 
which  they  may  contribute  to  medical 
knowledge. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  understandable 
that,  with  this  brilliant  record  of  suc- 
cess behind  it,  VA  research  has  its 
champions,  among  whom  I  count 
myself.  Accordingly,  I  supported  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Veterans'  Affairs  to  exclude  all 
intramural  research  conducted  by  the 
VA  from  the  provisions  of  earlier  ver- 
sions of  this  bill. 

Through  the  good  offices  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland,  the 
original  language  has  been  modified 
and  I  believe,  with  Chairman  Moht- 
ooMBRT  that  the  bill  before  us,  as  it 
concerns  VA  research,  is  satisfactory 
and  the  amendment  is  no  longer  neces- 
sary. 

I  appreciate  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Mitchell  and  his  excellent  staff  in  re- 
solving the  difficulties  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  had  with  the  biU 
when  it  was  first  referred. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  liave  no  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Wolfe). 

Mr.  WOLFE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee's  substitute  for  the  small 
business  innovation  bill,  and  respect- 


fully op  ?ose  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
mandatary  set-aside  provisions  of  this 
bill.  Tht  mandatory  set-aside  portion 
of  this  legislation  Is  the  heart  and  soul 
of  the  letter.  For  too  many  adminis- 
trations we  have  seen  direct  instruc- 
tions from  each  President  and  the 
Office  o|  Management  and  Budget  di- 
recting F'ederal  agencies  to  increase 
the  shaije  of  R.  &  D.  dollars  going  to 
small  business  ignored.  Federal  R.  & 
D.  money  going  to  small  firms  has  de- 
clined. "This  trend  must  stop.  Now  is 
the  time  to  mandate  agencies  included 
under  this  biD  to  comply  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  several  administra- 
tions of  both  political  parties. 

After  (pending  the  last  several  weeks 
in  negotmtions  aimed  at  cutting  spend- 
ing and  trimming  the  Government's 
budget,  how  can  we  not  support  this 
excellent  opportimity  to  aim  Federal 
dollars  «t  proven  performers  with  a 
history  qf  cost  effectiveness?  With  nu- 
merous studies  indicating  that  small 
business  has  demonstrated  an  imusual 
ability  1»  innovate  using  taxpayers' 
dollars  ia  the  most  efficient  and  effec- 
tive maAner.  we  cannot  continue  to 
Ignore  this  resource. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
did  receive  a  congressional  mandate  to 
establish  a  small  business  innovation 
and  research  program  and  it  has  been 
a  tremendous  success.  This  provides  us 
with  an  excellent  example  of  how  well 
this  program  can  and  does  work,  given 
the  suppbrt  of  the  Congress.  We  must 
now  msjldate  other  agencies  to  follow 
their  leaa. 

I  musti  admit  that  the  original  ver- 
sion of  this  legislation  did  go  to<>  far, 
and  many  of  the  criticisms  voiced  ear- 
lier were>  valid.  But  the  SmaU  Business 
Committee's  substitute  has  gone  a 
long  was^  in  resolving  some  of  the  con- 
cerns abbut  the  originally  proposed  3 
percent  ^t-aside.  I  would  say  to  the 
critics  who  remain  that  this  program 
does  not  subvert  the  appropriations 
process.  This  program,  as  does  every 
other  Government  program  must  still 
pass  im<|er  the  careful  eye  of  my  col- 
leagues bn  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Nor  does  this  program  take 
money  away  from  anyone,  nor  spend 
more  than  has  already  been  author- 
ized. It  if  a  sparse  1.25  percent  of  the 
R.  ii  D.  funds  in  the  affected  agencies 
and  it  is  money  that  will  only  be  spent 
in  those]  areas  where  those  agencies 
have  an  I  expressed  Interest  in  having 
work  done.  I  must  strongly  reiterate 
that  thi4  money  will  be  awarded  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  proven  innovators 
who  pay  taxes  and  create  Jobs.  This 
set-aside  program  is  not  a  giveaway, 
nor  is  it  lavish  in  its  approach. 

Again,  let  me  express  my  support  for 
the  Small  Business  Committee's  sub- 
stitute and  my  support  for  a  small 
business  I  innovation  and  research  pro- 
gram mabdated  by  the  Congress. 
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Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hav(!  no  further  requests  for 
time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

The  CHAtRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  ra  iking  minority  member  of 
the  Permanjent  Select  Committee  on 
Intelligence,  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  V  rglnia  (Mr.  Robihson). 

Mr.  R0B:NS0N.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself!  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. I 

Mr.  Chairtnan,  pending  the  arrival 
of  the  gentlf man  from  Massachusetts, 
who  is  prepared  to  stipulate  that  we 
have  an  agreement  to  the  effect  that 
the  amendi^ent  that  he  is  going  to 
later  propose  will  be  accepted  by  both 
sides,  I  wish  to  echo  what  the  gentle- 
man for  Massachusetts  has  said  about 
the  application  of  this  bill  to  the  intel- 
ligence conuhunity.  The  partial  exclu- 
sion contained  in  H.R.  6587  is  simply 
not  adequate  to  prevent  important  In- 
telligence programs  from  falling 
within  the  full  strictures  of  the  bill. 
The  framework  of  the  Small  Business 
Innovations  Research  approach 
simply  doesl  not  fit  the  way  intelli- 
gence research  and  development  is 
contracted  for.  Ekiually  important,  it  is 
also  inimical  to  the  protection  of  good 
security  for  such  research  and  devel- 
opment pro#ams. 

Mr.  Cha^an.  the  amendment 
adopted  by  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  cures  these 
problems.  It  excludes  all  the  intelli- 
gence agencies  from  the  application  of 
the  bill.  It  d^es  so  with  precision.  Only 
inteUigence  functions  are  exempted. 
Exempting  only  CIA,  DIA.  and  NSA— 
as  does  H.R.  6587— fails  to  protect  a 
number  of  key  intelligence  programs 
with  signifioant  amoimts  of  research 
and  development.  Among  them  are 
"offices  witnin  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  collection  of  specialized 
national  foneign  intelligence  through 
reconnaissance  programs"  and  "intelli- 
gence elements  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  JMarine  Corps."  Security 
precludes  m^  being  much  more  specif- 
ic about  the$e  offices  or  elements,  but 
I  can  assure  I  Members  that  it  is  as  im- 
portant to  Exclude  them  from  cover- 
age as  it  is  td  exclude  the  CIA,  DIA,  or 
NSA.  I 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee's consideration  and  adoption  of 
its  amendment  to  this  bill  was  thor- 
oughly bipattisan  in  nature.  It  repre- 
sents our  beit  Judgment  about  an  area 
we  review  thoroughly  during  the 
annual  budget  authorization  process. 
To  those  who  might  be  concerned  that 
the  exclusion  recommended  by  the 
committee  c»n  be  used  to  insulate  non- 
intelligence  tor  nonintelligence-related 
research  anld  development  activities 
from  the  reuh  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
the  committ  ;e  can  offer  full  assurance 
that  such  an  outcome  could  not  occur 
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without  the  committee's  detecting  it. 
The  oversight  provided  by  the  Perma- 
nent Select  Committee  on  Intelligence 
is  such  that  anyone  contemplating 
such  a  ruse  should  expect  it  to  be  un- 
covered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  House  to 
adopt  the  amendment  that  will  be  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  form  Massa- 
chusetts. Mr.  BOLAND. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  reserve  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  form  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  considered 
H.R.  4326  upon  sequential  referral. 

The  committee  asked  for  referral 
out  of  a  concern  that  the  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program  con- 
cept would  cause  security  problems  in 
its  application  to  the  U.S.  intelligence 
community. 

In  the  course  of  its  consideration  of 
the  bill,  the  committee  verified  that 
this  concern  was  well  founded. 

The  committee  found  that  the  pur- 
pose of  an  SBIR  program  is  to  gener- 
ate a  statement  of  needs  narrow 
enough  to  be  useful  to  potential  con- 
tractors yet  also  to  meet  security  con- 
cerns. 

Such  a  statement  must  be  broad 
enough  not  to  be  classified. 

A  statement  of  needs  must  then  be 
considered  by  the  community  of  po- 
tential small  businesses  who  might 
wish  to  bid. 

The  intelligence  agency  in  question 
will  then  be  forced  to  deal  with  any  in- 
terested applicants  on  a  classified 
basis  before  going  further. 

Development  of  such  a  relationship 
would  require  the  clearing  of  appropri- 
ate employees,  ensuring  that  the  com- 
pany in  question  had  appropriate  stor- 
age and  other  security  procedures. 

Then,  a  classified  solicitation  of 
more  specificity  could  be  provided  to 
such  applicants. 
All  of  this  takes  time. 
The  problem  is  that  the  initial  solici- 
tation, being  public,  would  necessarily 
by  very  broad. 

A  company  might  be  encouraged  to 
believe  that  it  has  something  to  offer 
in  an  area  to  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

After  the  time  and  expense  of  clear- 
ance and  establishing  necessary  securi- 
ty standards,  such  an  applicant  may 
find  that  the  detailed  solicitation  to 
which  the  company  must  actually  re- 
spond is  beyond  its  capabilities  or,  in 
any  event,  not  at  all  what  the  appli- 
cant had  contemplated. 

In  the  meantime,  such  a  company 
will  have  been  exposed  to  potentially 
sensitive  classified  information. 

In  such  an  example,  neither  thie  in- 
telligence community  nor  the  small 


business  benefits  from  the  SBIR  proc- 
ess. 

The  committee  believes  that  such 
examples  could  well  be  typical  of  the 
application  of  the  SBIR  concept  even 
within  a  context  designed  to  protect 
security. 

This  brings  me  to  the  other  princi- 
pal conclusion  the  committee  reached 
during  its  consideration  of  the  bill. 

Little  intelligence  research  and  de- 
velopment work  can  be  described  as 
discretionary,  that  is,  little  of  it  in- 
volves the  early  stages  of  technology 
development  which  the  bill  before  us 
seeks  to  target  with  SBIR's. 

The  large  majority  of  research  and 
development  funds  in  the  intelligence 
community  are,  in  effect,  parts  of 
large  acquisition  programs  which  uti- 
lize, in  their  earlier  stages,  significant 
amounts  of  research  and  development 
funds,  but  little  new  technology. 

These  funds  are  directed  at  the  de- 
velopment of  systems  for  which  there 
are  specific  and  very  demanding  re- 
quirements. 

All  such  funds  would  be  included 
within  the  base  for  determination  of 
the  percentage  set-aside  programs 
under  the  bill. 

Yet,  none  of  this  work  is  logically  el- 
igible for  set  aside  to  small  businesses 
other  than  through  the  normal  proc- 
ess of  subcontracting  through  prime 
contractors  for  such  systems. 

In  light  of  the  structure  of  such  in- 
telligence research  and  development 
activities,  it  becomes  clear  that  the 
result  of  an  inflexible  set-aside  pro- 
gram under  this  bill  would  be  to  hold 
hostage  nearly  the  entire  discretion- 
ary area  of  intelligence  research  and 
development  to  such  SBIR's. 

I  should  caution  that,  despite  the  in- 
applicability of  the  SBIR  concept  to 
intelligence  research  and  development 
work,  it  should  not  be  thought  that 
small  businesses  do  not  participate  in 
such  work. 

On  the  contrary,  there  are  numerous 
contracts  and  subcontracts  to  small 
businesses  involved  in  intelligence  re- 
search and  development  work. 

In  fact,  a  number  of  small  businesses 
play  dominant  roles  in  intelligence  re- 
search and  development  work  as  a 
result  of  their  ability  to  provide  high 
quality  component  parts  of  systems. 

Because  the  Intelligence  Committee 
foimd  the  small  business  innovation 
research  concept  incompatible  with 
good  security  as  well  as  the  structure 
of  intelligence  research  and  develop- 
ment work,  the  committee  concluded 
that  Intelligence  agencies  ought  to  be 
excluded  completely  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  adopted  by  the 
committee  therefore  excluded  all  the 
agencies  constituting  the  intelligence 
community  as  that  term  is  defined  in 
the  President's  Executive  order  on  in- 
telligence. 
They  are: 


The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
(CIA); 

The  National  Security  Agency 
(NSA); 

The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency 
(DIA): 

The  offices  within  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  collection  of  spe- 
cialized national  foreign  intelligence 
through  reconnaissance  programs; 

The  Bureau  of  Intelligence  and  Re- 
search of  the  Department  of  State; 

The  intelligence  elements  of  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Marine 
Corps,  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation (FBI),  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Department  of 
Energy;  and 

The  staff  elements  of  the  Director 
of  Central  Intelligence. 

Mr.  Chairman.  H.R.  6587,  the  Small 
Business  Committee  substitute  now 
before  us,  contains  an  exclusion  from 
the  bill's  requirements  for  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency,  the  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  and  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency. 

It  may  be  that  the  Committee  on 
Small  Business  thought  that  in  ex- 
cluding these  agencies— all  mentioned 
by  name  in  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee's report— it  was  effectively  exclud- 
ing all  significant  intelligence  research 
and  development  functions  from  cov- 
erage. 

Unfortimately,  their  attempt  does 
not  go  far  enough. 

First,  certain  significant  programs 
found  in  Department  of  E>efense  or 
service  intelligence  programs  are  not 
excluded  from  coverage. 

Second,  still  other  Intelligence  pro- 
grams would  be  required  to  adopt 
goals  for  awarding  research  and  devel- 
opment contracts  to  small  businesses 
at  levels  at  least  equal  to  the  level  of 
such  awards  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year. 

Since  the  committee  believes  the 
entire  SBIR  program  concept  will  not 
work  in  the  intelligence  arena,  it 
would  be  inappropriate,  and  probably 
unsatisfactory,  to  require  even  this 
level  of  compliance  with  the  bill. 

Accordingly.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
appropriate  time  I  will  offer  the 
amendment  recommended  by  the  per- 
manent Select  Committee  on  Intelli- 
gence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  want  to  take  the  time  to 
say  that  I  am  very  glad  we  were  able 
to  work  out  this  problem.  Obviously, 
the  Small  Business  Committee  did  not 
want  to  in  any  way  damage  the  securi- 
ty of  the  Nation  and  I  think  we  have 
arrived  at  a  satisfactory  agreement. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  know, 
there  is  a  clear  indication  that,  of  the 
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R.  &  D.  within  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, there  is  a  considerable 
amount  that  dees  go  to  small  business- 
es that  have  a  piece  of  subcontracts 
and  some  of  the  larger  contracts. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  no  requests 
for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  To  close  general 
debate,  the  gentleman  from  Peimsyl- 
vania  (Mr.  McDade)  has  9  minutes  re- 
maining, and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  LaPalce)  has  7  minutes  re- 
maining. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  McDade). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  pass  this  legislation  which 
has  been  reported  unanimously  from 
the  Small  Business  Committee. 

Very  simply,  this  legislation  is  good 
for  America.  It  will  stimulate  new,  in- 
novative research  by  the  most  creative 
and  productive  element  in  our  society. 
It  will  help  us  get  the  maximum 
return  on  our  Federal  research  invest- 
ment. And  it  will  help  reverse  the  de- 
cline in  our  Nation's  competitive  edge 
in  today's  world  market. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  we 
should  enact  this  legislation  because  it 
will  help  small  business.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that,  but  that  is  not  why  I  sup- 
port passage  of  H.R.  4326.  I  support 
this  bill  because  its  passage  will  be 
good  for  our  Nation. 

The  concept  behind  this  bill  is  not 
complicated.  What  is  proposed  is  that, 
in  Federal  agencies  with  large  budgets 
for  research  and  development,  at  least 
a  tiny  portion  of  the  R.  &  D.  budget 
should  go  to  small  businesses.  This 
provision  is  needed  because  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  effectively  shut  out 
of  many  research  programs  to  which 
they  otherwise  could  be  making  signif- 
icant contributions. 

In  recent  years,  executive  orders 
from  the  President  and  directives  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
have  sought  to  channel  more  R.  &  D. 
money  to  small  businesses.  Despite 
these  salutary  efforts,  the  portion  of 
Federal  R.  Sc  D.  dollars  going  to  small 
business  has  actually  declined. 

The  problem  seems  to  be  that  the 
bureaucrats  who  administer  these  pro- 
grams have  developed  very  cozy  rela- 
tionships with  big  businesses  and  with 
elements  of  the  academic  community. 
This  is  understandable.  After  all,  it  is 
a  lot  easier  to  give  a  few  big  grants  and 
contracts  to  the  same  people,  year 
after  year,  instead  of  seeking  out  the 
many  small  new  contractors  who  are 
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out  then  and  taking  risks  on  their  in- 
novative ideas. 

But  wl)en  Congress  established  the 
small  b<isiness  innovation  research 
program  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  the  results  were  dramatic. 
All  sorts*  of  exciting  new  ideas  have 
come  oudof  that  pilot  program. 

The  National  Science  Foundation 
has  found  that  research  dollars  invest- 
ed in  smill  businesses  are  many  times 
more  productive  than  those  spent  at 
big  busiifesses  or  at  universities.  This 
is  especially  true  in  regard  to  the  inno- 
vation process. 

NSF  alk)  found  that  when  they  es- 
tablished a  special  program  designed 
to  attract  small  businesses,  there  were 
all  sorts  of  people  out  there  with  good 
ideas  wh*  had  been  looking  for  access 
to  the  jovemment.  Recently,  the 
ratio  of  t  pplications  to  awards  in  the 
NSF's  snail  business  program  has 
been  rou(  hly  15  to  1. 

So.  it  is  not  as  if  the  NSF  has  had  to 
beat  the  bushes  for  small  businesses 
that  are  i  lualif led  to  do  good  research 
work.  Th  >  fact  is,  there  are  thousands 
of  firms  in  this  country  who  would 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  Government  research  work. 
And  our  Ration  would  benefit  substan- 
tially if  vile  opened  up  more  Federal  R. 
&  D.  programs  to  participation  by 
qualified  small  businesses. 

The  Geberal  Accounting  Office  has 
examined  the  NSF  program,  and  they 
say  it  is  working  wonderfully.  Perhaps 
more  imilortantly,  the  private  sector 
has  endowed  it,  too.  According  to  wit- 
nesses who  testified  before  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  for  every  dollar 
the  NSF  has  invested  in  small  business 
innovation  research,  an  additional  $8 
has  t>een  ^ut  up  by  private  investors. 

In  most  cases,  though,  the  private 
investors  would  not  have  become  in- 
volved in  these  projects  but  for  the 
stimulus  provided  by  the  NSF  awards. 
Thus,  th6  program  can  be  looked  at  as 
a  catalyst,  providing  seed  money  that 
is  greatly  leveraged  by  the  private 
sector.  This  is  where  the  new  products 
will  comeifrom,  which  we  need  to  com- 
pete on  tne  world  market,  and  this  is 
where  thp  new  Jobs  will  come  from, 
which  we  need  to  restore  our  economy. 
We  do  nqt  see  anything  like  this  hap- 
pening with  any  other  Government  re- 
search prpgram  that  I  am  aware  of. 

The  experiment  at  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foul  idation  has  been  a  great  suc- 
cess, and  I  believe  it  should  be  repli- 
cated at  ;he  other  agencies.  The  Go- 
vernment will  get  more  bang  for  the 
buck  in  its  R.  &  D.  programs  and  our 
economy  livill  benefit  greatly. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  suggested 
by  some  that  the  SBIR  concept  is  a 
good  onei  but  that  we  should  not  es- 
tablish n^andatory  program  levels.  I 
submit  that  there  is  little  point  to  this 
exercise  if  we  do  not  make  this  pro- 
gram mai  idatory.  The  bureaucrats  will 
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resist  this  id^a  tenaciously,  unless  it  is 
set  into  law. 

Even  the  President  acknowledges 
the  need  for  a  mandatory  program,  es- 
tablished by  statute.  Passage  of  the 
Small  Businiiss  Committee  substitute 
for  H.R.  432  5  is  supported  by  the  ad- 
ministration. And,  of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent also  endorsed  S.  881,  the  compan- 
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Mr.  Chairihan.  I  would  like  to  ad- 
dress one  fin»I  point.  That  is  the  issue 
of  the  National  Institutes  of  Health. 

familiar  with  the  con- 
d  so  eloquently  by  vari- 
ty-related  medical  re- 
es.  They  seem  to  think 
g  NIH  to  earmark  1.25 
ts  research  budget  for 
actually  only  0.2  per- 
cent in  the  first  year— we  will  some- 
how be  settinjg  back  our  Nation's  medi- 
cal research  ictivities.  Quite  the  oppo- 
site is  the  case,  I  believe. 

For  years,  ihe  National  Institutes  of 
Health  refused  to  even  consider  pro- 
posals submitted  by  small  businesses. 
It  did  not  matter  how  good  the  ideas 
uld  not  consider  them, 
all  businesses  proposed 
h  work  at  costs  lower 
other  institutions.  NIH 
t  consider  the  proposals, 
ew  years  ago,  Congress 
d  ordered  NIH  to  consid- 
proposals  submitted  by 
es  and  others  who  are 
ademic  community.  It 
1  6  months  ago— as  we 
eration  of  this  legisla- 
tion—that NtH  finally  issued  regula- 
tions implem|enting  the  congressional 
requirement  that  they  do  business 
with  the  largest  sector  of  our  econom- 
ic conrniunityj. 

However,  shiall  business  applicants 

must  now  ruii  the  gauntlet  of  the  NIH 

ystem.  This  would  not 

roblem  on  the  face  of  it. 

he  fact  that  out  of  more 

embers  of  peer  review 

count  on  your  fingers 

reviewers  who  are  from 

ommunity. 

The  most  recent  information  I  have 

is  that  only  eight  members  of  the  peer 

review  panels  are  businessmen. 

This  is  hardly  the  basis  for  a  jury  of 
the  small  businessman's  peers. 

Quite  frankly,  I  think  the  only  way 
we  are  going  to  get  the  folks  at  NIH  to 
come  to  terms  with  the  notion  that  a 
small  business  could  come  up  with  a 
good  research  idea  is  to  drag  them 
there  kicking  and  screaming.  Once 
they  actually  enter  into  productive, 
rather  than  hostile,  relationships  with 
researchers  lit  the  small  business  com- 
munity, I  b'lieve  they  will  be  im- 
pressed by  tl  e  creativity  and  ingenui- 
ty to  be  foun<  I  there. 

But  the  reiord  is  clear.  We  cannot 
rely  upon  NI  H,  or  many  of  the  other 
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agencies  that  would  be  affected  by 
this  bill,  to  voluntarily  comply  with 
the  spirit  of  this  legislation.  If  we 
could,  then  there  would  have  been  no 
need  to  prepare  the  bill  in  the  first 
place. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  supporting 
passage  of  this  important  legislation 
and  to  resist  the  several  weakening 
amendments  that  may  be  offered.  En- 
actment of  this  legislation,  in  the 
strongest  form  possible,  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  think  we 
have  heard  anything  in  this  debate 
that  we  have  not  heard  sometime 
during  the  last  4  or  5  years.  We  have 
been  hearing,  for  10  or  15  years,  all 
kinds  of  excuses  and  we  just  hear 
them  over  and  over  again. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Federal  Government  can  get  more  for 
its  money  with  research  and  develop- 
ment from  small  business  than  they 
can  from  big  business,  and  that  does 
not  mean  we  are  not  going  to  rely  on 
big  business  and  big  universities  for 
most  of  the  research  and  development 
in  the  future,  but  just  to  make  sure 
that  we  get  more  smaller  businesses 
involved,  we  really  need  this  bill. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  we  are 
not  going  to  take  anything  away  from 
anyone.  What  we  are  going  to  do  is 
give  the  Federal  Government  more  for 
its  money  as  a  result  of  this  bill. 

The  small  business  statistics  on  inno- 
vation are  very  impressive.  Small  high- 
technology  firms  consistently  out  per- 
form others  in  research  development. 
A  major  study  of  innovations  between 
1953  and  1973.  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  found  that  small  firms 
produced  some  24  times  as  many 
major  innovations  as  large  firms  and 
almost  4  times  as  many  as  medium- 
sized  firms  for  each  dollar  of  research 
and  development  expended. 

Despite  this  impressive  record,  small 
business  receives  only  an  extremely 
small  amount,  about  4  percent,  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  ex- 
penditures and  there  are  preliminary 
indications  that  this  amount  is  de- 
creasing. 

For  years,  we  have  tried  and  tried  to 
coax  agencies  to  give  small  business 
the  opportunity  to  bid  on  Federal  pro- 
posals. Specifically,  some  of  these 
agencies  have  agreed  to  establish 
small  business  innovation  research 
programs  and  even  the  President  has 
ordered  Federal  agencies  to  do  so. 
Nonetheless  the  agencies  have  refused 
to  cooperate  and  continue  to  ignore 
both  the  Congress  and  the  President. 

During  the  4  years  in  which  I  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  one  of  my  chief  concerns 
was  the  decline  in  productivity  in  the 


United  States.  This  decline  is  particu- 
larly deplorable  since  we  have  a  huge 
untapped  resource  available  to  reverse 
it;  namely,  the  capability  of  the  small 
business  community.  As  a  result,  in 
desperation,  I  introduced  legislation  in 
1979— H.R.  5607— to  promote  innova- 
tion by  requiring  agencies  to  award 
certain  percentages  to  small  business. 
Although  the  bill  was  unanimously  re- 
ported by  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee, it  also  contained  tax  and  patent 
law  changes  and  was  never  scheduled 
for  floor  consideration. 

I  also  want  to  point  out  that  in  the 
60  recommendations  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Small  Business 
in  1980.  this  bill,  and  its  Senate  com- 
panion, were  the  only  bills  specifically 
cited  and  endorsed  by  the  delegates. 

This  Congress  I  revised  and  intro- 
duced legislation  very  similar  to  the 
bill  under  consideration.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  this  bill,  including  its  man- 
datory provisions,  is  the  only  way  to 
address  this  problem.  The  bill,  and  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  Chairman 
Mitchell,  contain  much  lesser  re- 
quirements for  Federal  agencies  than 
my  proposal  but  they  still  have  been 
loudly  criticized  primarily  due  to  the 
Federal  bureaucracy  not  wanting  to  be 
bothered  with  smaller  business. 

The  Mitchell  amendment,  which  was 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  the  Small 
Business  Committee,  only  requires 
agencies  to  put  1 V*  percent  of  their  re- 
search and  development  budget  into 
the  program. 

Unfortimately,  in  effect,  it  does  not 
even  require  IV*  percent  as  right  off 
the  top  and  before  applying  the  per- 
centage the  agencies  exclude  in-house 
research  which,  in  the  aggregate  for 
all  Federal  agencies,  is  about  one- 
fourth  of  Federal  R.  &  D.  Thus,  the 
amendment  really  require  less  than  1 
percent. 

It  seems  to  me  that  anyone  who  ob- 
jects to  this  measly  amount  borders  on 
being  selfish.  Some  of  the  biggest  re- 
cipients of  Federal  R.  &  D.  awards  are 
opposing  the  bill  and  simply  sheltering 
Federal  procurement  people  who  do 
not  want  to  be  bothered  with  small 
contractors  in  spite  of  an  overwhelm- 
ing showing  again  and  again  that  per- 
formance by  small  business  yields 
much  greater  returns  to  the  Govern- 
ment than  performance  by  big  busi- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  the  Small  Business 
Committee  work,  there  are  numerous 
other  studies:  The  Charpie  report  in 
1967,  a  report  from  the  Congressional 
Commission  on  Government  in  1972. 
the  Rainbow  report  In  1977.  and  an 
SBA  advocacy  report  in  1979,  and  just 
last  month  an  exhaustive  study  by 
Gellman  Research  Associates.  Inc.,  all 
containing  the  same  message— seek 
out  and  fund  ideas  from  small  busi- 
ness. It  is  clear,  however,  that  Con- 
gress must  require  Federal  agencies  to 
actively  seek  small  business  input. 


The  bottom  line  is  that  we  must 
mandate  by  statute  that  Federal  agen- 
cies give  small  business  an  opportunity 
to  compete  for  Federal  research  and 
development.  If  we  do  so,  I  expect  that 
we  will  find  the  same  results  as  the 
Government  has  experienced  with  the 
small  business  set-aside  program  under 
which  Federal  agencies  reserve  certain 
contracts  for  competitive  bidding  by 
small  businesses.  Through  the  years 
there  have  been  example  after  exam- 
ple confirming  that  contract  awards  to 
small  business  under  a  competitive  set- 
aside  program  do  not  increase  the  cost 
of  procurement  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment; in  fact,  these  examples  dem- 
onstrate that  normally  such  procure- 
ments substantially  reduce  the  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

For  example,  a  test  program  to 
direct  more  Air  Force  spare  parts  con- 
tracts to  small  business  has  resulted  in 
a  taxpayers'  savings  of  $6.7  million  in 
the  first  18  months  and  holds  out  the 
potential  of  saving  tens  of  millions  of 
additional  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Examples  of  the  magnitude  of  sav- 
ings available  include  a  preamplifier 
previously  supplied  to  the  Govern- 
ment by  big  business  at  a  cost  of  $700 
per  item  and  yet  subsequently  sup- 
plied by  a  small  business  at  a  cost  of 
$174  per  item,  a  savings  of  75  percent 
and  a  wing  tab  assembly  previously 
supplied  by  big  business  at  a  cost  of 
$11,000  per  item  and  yet  subsequently 
supplied  by  a  small  business  at  a  cost 
of  only  $4,000  per  item  or  a  savings  of 
64  percent.  Since  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment catalogs  almost  4  million  spare 
parts,  of  which  only  some  300,000  are 
open  to  full  competitive  bidding,  the 
possibility  of  savings  through  the  utili- 
zation of  small  business  is  enormous. 

I  believe  that  the  Government  can 
obtain  similar  results  through  the 
SBIR  program. 

In  conclusion,  the  small  business 
community  and  the  Nation  need  this 
bill.  They  do  not  need  it.  however, 
with  exception  or  other  amendments 
which  would  effectively  make  a  sham 
of  the  program.  I  urge  support  for  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  position. 
•  Mr.  MOTTL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  conmients 
of  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  Mr.  Montgomery, 
regarding  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act,  H.R.  6587. 

The  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
held  hearings  on  the  previous  bill. 
H.R.  4326.  and  reported  it  to  the  floor 
with  an  amendment  that  would  ex- 
clude from  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
all  research  and  development  activities 
conducted  by  Federal  employees  in  or 
through  Government-owned  and  Gov- 
ernment-operated facilities.  This 
amendment  is  essential  to  the  medical 
and  prosthetic  research  program  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  as  virtu- 
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ally  all  of  its  research  expenditures 
are  for  in-house  medical  research 
projects.  The  investigators  for  these 
projects  are  VA  staffers  who  are  pri- 
marily patient  care  providers.  The  vast 
majority  of  these  projects  are  oriented 
toward  improving  the  delivery  of 
health  care  for  veteran  patients. 

Contribution  from  VA's  clinical  re- 
search laboratories  are  legion.  Prom 
them  was  bom  the  specialty  of  nuclear 
medicine  and  the  scientific  knowledge 
base  for  radio  immune  assay  and  axial 
tomography.  Controlled  clinical  trials 
within  the  VA  made  major  contribu- 
tions to  the  development  of  antituber- 
cular  and  psychotropic  drugs.  Sensory 
aids  for  the  blind  and  near  blind,  car- 
diac bjrpass  surgery  and  cardiac  pace- 
makers are  but  a  few  products  of  VA 
research  efforts.  Finally,  the  two 
Nobel  prizes  in  medicine  awarded  to 
VA  medical  researchers  speak  elo- 
quently for  the  program's  overall  suc- 
cess and  excellence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  ignore  the 
inherent  value  that  this  in-house  re- 
search has  on  the  quality  of  health 
care  provided  to  veteran  patients  and 
to  the  population  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world. 

The  bill  currently  under  consider- 
ation, H.R.  6587,  excludes  in-house  re- 
search from  its  provisions,  and,  there- 
fore, meets  the  purpose  of  the  amend- 
ment reported  by  the  Conmiittee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  and  its  distin- 
guished chairman  for  the  leadership 
shown  in  meeting  this  objective.* 
•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4326  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act  as  amended 
by  the  Small  Business  Committee 
which  requires  certain  Federal  agen- 
cies with  research  budgets  greater 
than  $100  million  to  set  aside  specific 
portions  of  their  research  and  develop- 
ment—R.  &  D.— budget  to  establish 
small  business  innovation  research 
programs  with  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  to  exempt  health-related 
research  undertaken  by  the  Health 
and  Human  Services  Department. 

The  development  of  new  products 
and  processes  which  increase  produc- 
tivity Is  vital  to  a  strong  economy.  The 
small  business  sector  has  contributed 
greatly  to  this  country's  innovative 
process,  they  accouht  for  almost  half 
of  all  major  innovations,  produce 
about  24  times  as  many  major  innova- 
tion per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as  every  large 
firm,  and  produce  4  times  as  many  In- 
novation per  R.  &  D.  employee  as 
large  companies. 

But  despite  these  impressive  statis- 
tics. Federal  agencies  remain  hostile  to 
small  businesses,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, which  funds  over  half  of  all  R. 
&  D.  work  in  this  country,  devotes 
only  a  small  portion  of  its  $44  billion 
R.  &  D.  budget  to  small  business.  It  is 


estimated  that  small  businesses  re- 
ceive only  between  3.5  and  7  percent  of 
Federal!  R.  &  D.  spending  while  small 
high-technology  firms  account  for  66 
percent;  of  net  new  jobs  created  in 
recent  jtears. 

The  mandatory  set-asides  are  neces- 
sary if  small  businesses  are  ever  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
dollars.  This  is  the  only  way  to  over- 
come the  Federal  bias  against  small 
firms. 

While;  I  strongly  support  the  manda- 
tory settaside  of  Federal  agencies  R.  & 
D.  budgjet  to  increase  smaU  businesses 
participation  in  Federal  Government 
research  programs  I  also  support  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  to  exempt 
health-nelated  research  undertaken  by 
the  Health  and  Human  Services  De- 
partment from  the  provision  requiring 
set-asid4  of  R.  &  D.  funds. 

A  ma4datory  set-aside  would  disrupt 
Health  and  Human  Services'  long- 
standing poUcy  of  awarding  biomedical 
research  grants  strictly  on  the  basis  of 
merit.    1 

They  kiave  a  well  established  com- 
petitive peer  review  system  which  rec- 
ognized only  quality,  originality,  and 
relevanqe  to  the  public  health  mission. 
The  nature  and  size  of  an  organization 
should  hot  have  an  impact  on  this 
merit  selection.  There  are  not  enough 
small  f  iitns  doing  high-quality  biomed- 
ical research  to  absorb  the  amount  of 
Health  knd  Human  Services  R.  &  D. 
budget  det-aside  by  the  bill.  Funds  set- 
aside  for  small  business  innovation  re- 
search program  would  either  go 
toward  (lower  quality  research,  or 
remain  Unspent. 

I  urge  my  colleague  to  support  H.R. 
4326  as  amended  by  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Conmittee  but  exempting  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  of  the  mandatory  set-aside.* 
•  Mr.  qEJDENSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  sipport  of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Development  Act. 
The  SmaU  Business  Committee  substi- 
tute which  we  are  considering  today  is 
a  bill  w|iich  I  believe  will  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity,      j 

I  am  al  strong  believer  in  the  U.S.  in- 
vestment in  basic  and  applied  research 
for  the  sake  of  economic  growth,  in- 
creased productivity,  and  the  creation 
of  jobs.  I  feel  strongly  that  a  commit- 
ment to  the  inclusion  of  small  business 
in  Fedeml  R.  Sc  D.  will  help  us  achieve 
those  objectives. 

We  hme.  over  the  last  decade,  taken 
a  numbir  of  steps  designed  to  encour- 
age Federal  agencies  to  include  small 
businesses  in  their  R.  &  D.  programs; 
with  on^  or  two  notable  exceptions— 
NSF  and  DOD— this  encouragement 
has  fall(  n  on  deaf  ears.  We  must  now 
insist  OQ  the  inclusion  of  small  busi- 
ness in  these  programs. 

Small 
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nesses  acre 
want  to  see 
out  of  the 
they  can  coi 
I  feel  thd 
with  the  oi 
deserve  to 


small  business  owners  well  and  have 
worked    wi(h    them   over   the   years. 

I  visit  one  of  these  busi- 
nesses. I  cohie  away  greatly  impressed 
with  the  sc^pe  and  the  quality  of  the 
work  they  are  doing,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  representative  of  small  busl- 
the  country.  I  do  not 

them  continue  to  be  shut 
ii  D.  grant  process  when 

itribute  so  much. 

tt  this  bill  provides  them 
tportunity  they  need  and 
Ibtain  access  to  Federal  R. 
&  D.  funds.  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  bill  as  ;presented  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  itrongly  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same.* 
•  Mr.  WOF?TLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  great  iteluctance  that  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  tl.R.  6587,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Act.  No  one  in  this 
Chamber  is  more  supportive  of  small 
business  than  I.  However,  I  cannot 
support  this  bill. 

The  ideal  of  mandatory  set-asides, 
appealing  ai  first  glance,  does  not  hold 
up  under  closer  scrutiny.  Small  busi- 
nesses already  receive  an  equitable 
share  of  research  and  development 
money.  Statistics  show  that  small 
firms  employ  5.5  percent  of  research 
scientists  in  the  country  but  receive 
6.8  percent  if  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment funds.  Viewed  in  that  light, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  small  busi- 
nesses coulp  absorb  the  amount  of 
money  requbsted  in  the  bill.  All  Mem- 
bers can  retount  endless  examples  of 
why  throwing  money  at  problems  does 
not  providei  the  necessary  solutions. 
The  Small  I  Business  Innovation  Act 
can  be  adde^  to  that  list. 

During  tUe  Banking  Committee's 
consideration  of  another  bill,  the  De- 
fense Induj  trial  Base  Revitalization 
Act.  we  speqt  quite  a  bit  of  time  listen- 
ing to  witnesses  representing  both  the 
small  business  and  academic  communi- 
ties on  whaq  can  and  should  be  done  to 
solve  the  pik>blems  of  unemployment, 
progress  in  basic  research  and  econom- 
ic revitaliznion.  The  consensus  was 
that  a  defi|Ute  linkage  is  needed  be- 
tween universities  and  the  business 
community.  That  linkage  is  definitely 
lacking  at  tike  present  time  and  our  in- 
dustrial base  has  suffered  as  a  result. 

The  Small  Business  Innovation  Act 
would  exacerbate  the  existing  prob- 
lems in  tha^  area.  The  Association  of 
American  Universities  has  told  us  that 
there  are  relatively  few  dollars  at  the 
margins  available  to  experimental  sci- 
entists. Thev  indicated  that  most  sup- 
port funds  fu-e  used  to  purchase  and 
maintain  core  equipment  and  facilities 
and  that  money  used  to  fund  new 
projects  pa^  in  comparison.  There- 
fore,    the  I  1.25-percent     mandatory 

^ spending  se^-aside  for  small  business 

jusiness  is  a  large  employer  in,    innovation  |vill  cut  deeply  into  that 


my  disti  let,  and  I  know  many  of  the    critical  marginal  support 
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There  are  other  reasons  as  well  why 
this  bill  should  be  defeated.  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point.  The  best  way  to 
protect  long-term  research  is  to  send 
this  bill  back  to  committee.  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues  will 
agree  with  that  conclusion  and  vote 
accordingly.* 

•  Mr.  LEE.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  a  time 
when  the  nation  of  Japan  is  heighten- 
ing its  advantage  in  the  trade  war  by 
financing  a  major  research  and  devel- 
opment effort,  it  is  Incumbent  on  this 
Government  to  take  any  feasible  steps 
to  meet  that  challenge  by  stimulating 
innovation  and  technological  break- 
throughs in  this  country.  We  can 
make  a  meaningful  beginning  by  pass- 
ing the  legislation  before  us  today,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981. 

Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
small  business  has  made  more  contri- 
butions to  technological  iimovation 
than  aiiy  other  sector  of  the  economy. 
For  instance,  firms  with  fewer  than 
1,000  employees  accoimted  for  almost 
one-half  of  major  innovations  in  this 
country  in  the  1953-73  period;  the 
ratio  of  innovations  to  research  and 
development  employment  is  4  times 
greater  in  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000 
employees  than  in  smaller  firms;  final- 
ly, in  many  reliable  surveys,  small 
business  firms  have  been  found  to 
produce  about  24  times  as  many  major 
innovations  per  R.  &  D.  dollar  as  large 
firms.  I  believe  it  follows  that  any 
steps  we  in  the  Congress  can  take  to 
make  more  funds  available  to  our 
small  businesses  for  research  and  de- 
velopment purposes  will  result  in  re- 
payment to  this  country's  citizens 
many  times  over. 

In  addition  to  meeting  the  techno- 
logical challenge  of  our  trading  adver- 
saries. I  sincerely  believe  the  legisla- 
tion we  are  considering  today  will  have 
the  effect  of  creating  jobs  In  this  coun- 
try. It  is  a  fact  that  small  businesses 
are  responsible  for  90  percent  of  the 
private  sector  Jobs  in  the  United 
States.  An  infusion  of  Federal  R.  &  D. 
dollars  should  effectively  maintain 
that  90-percent  level,  and  in  fact,  in- 
crease the  number  of  jobs  available  for 
our  working  men  and  women.  Good- 
ness knows,  we  certainly  need  new 
jobs.  In  my  view,  in  fswt,  it  is  axiomat- 
ic, that  if  we  are  to  secure  permanent, 
full-time  jobs  for  our  people  in  great 
number,  we  must  make  every  effort  to 
create  an  environment  in  which  small 
businesses  can  multiply  and  prosper. 
We  expect  the  country's  small  busi- 
nesses to  continue  to  provide  90  per- 
cent of  private  sector  jobs,  but  we 
want  to  award  them  only  4  percent  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  dollars.  That  just  does 
not  make  good  sense. 

For  these  reasons  I  enthusiastically 
support  H.R.  4326  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  to  join  me  in 
taking  this  necessary  step  to  shoring 
up  our  small  business  community,  the 


private  sector's  leader  in  technological 
iimovation  and  permanent,  full-time 
employment. 

•  Mr.  HAOEDORN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  pleased  to  rise  in  support  of  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act.  which  I  feel  will  do  much  to 
emphasize  the  integral  part  small  busi- 
ness plays  in  this  Nation's  technologi- 
cal advancement. 

The  small  businesses  of  this  Nation 
have  proved  time  and  time  again  that 
they  are  more  productive  per  research 
and  development  dollar  invested  than 
any  other  segment  of  the  research 
community.  We  have  only  to  look  at 
the  inventions  that  have  changed  this 
Nation's  position  in  the  world  that 
were  developed  in  a  garage,  a  small 
home  workshop,  or  in  a  small  business 
environment. 

I  feel  this  bill  will  promote  Jobs,  in- 
novation and  govenmient  efficiency. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  Jobs  are  at  the 
top  of  our  priority  list.  Over  80  per- 
cent of  this  Nation's  employment 
comes  from  small  firms  with  100  or 
fewer  employees. 

For  too  long,  the  small  contractors 
have  been  denied  a  chance  to  receive 
Federal  contracts  because  of  Federal 
procurement  personnel  attitudes.  It  is 
ever  so  easy  for  these  procurement  of- 
ficers to  overlook  proposals  from  small 
businesses  regardless  of  their  merits, 
when  they  also  receive  a  proposal 
from  big  contractors  with  whom  they 
are  familiar. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  for 
passage  of  this  legislation  so  that 
small  business  can  get  its  fair  share  of 
research  and  development  funds.  We. 
as  a  nation,  will  reap  the  rewards  in 
many  ways.* 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  consisting  of  the  text  of 
H.R.  6587  is  considered  as  an  original 
bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment  in 
lieu  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Small  Bxisiness  now 
printed  in  the  bill. 

Under  the  rule,  said  substitute  is 
considered  as  having  been  read. 

The  Clerk  will  designate  the  amend- 
ment In  the  nature  of  a' substitute. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  consisting  of 
the  text  of  the  biU.  H.R.  6587,  is  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.R.  6587 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

Sbction  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Innovation  E>evelopment 
Act  of  1982". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 
(1)  technological  innovation  creates  jobs, 
increases  productivity,  competition,  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  is  a  valuable  counter- 
force  to  inflation  and  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit: 


(2)  while  small  business  is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the 
Nation,  the  vast  majority  of  federally 
funded  research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted by  large  businesses,  universities,  and 
Government  laboratories;  and 

(3)  small  businesses  are  among  the  most 
cost-effective  performers  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  are  particularly  capable  of 
developing  research  and  development  re- 
sults into  new  products^ 

(b)  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  this  Act 


(1)  to  stimulate  technoloKical  innovation: 

(2)  to  use  small  business  to  meet  Federal 
research  and  development  needs:  and 

(3)  to  increase  private  sector  commercial- 
ization innovations  derived  from  Federal  re- 
search and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9<b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  source  file 
and  an  information  program  to  assure  each 
qualified  and  Interested  small  business  con- 
cern the  opportunity  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral agency  small  business  innovation  re- 
search programs: 

"(5)  to  coordinate  with  participating  agen- 
cies a  schedule  for  release  of  SBIR  soUclU- 
tions,  and  to  prepare  a  master  release  sched- 
ule so  as  to  maximize  small  businesses'  op- 
portunities to  respond  to  solicitations: 

"(6)  to  independently  survey  and  monitor 
the  operations  of  SBIR  programs  within 
participating  Federal  agencies;  and 

"(7)  to  report  not  less  than  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
SBIR  programs  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Administration's  information  and  moni- 
toring efforts  related  to  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  SmaU  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  extramural  budget'  means 
the  sum  of  the  total  obligations  minus 
amounts  obligated  for  such  activities  by  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  in  or  through  Govern- 
ment-owned, Government-operated  facili- 
ties, except  that  for  the  Asency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  it  shall  not  Include 
amounts  obligated  solely  for  general  institu- 
tional support  of  international  research  cen- 
ters or  for  grants  to  foreign  countries. 

"(2)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  States  Code,  or  a  mUitary  de- 
partment as  defined  in  section  102  of  such 
title,  except  that  it  does  not  include  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  National 
Security  Agency  or  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency. 

"(3)  the  term  'funding  agreement'  means 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  small  business  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental, 
or  research  work  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government; 

"(4)  the  term  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program'  or  'SBIR'  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  portion  of  a  Federal 
agency's  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  Is  reserved  for  award  to  small 
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business  concerns  through  a  uniform  proc- 
ess having— 

"(A)  a  first  phase  for  determining,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical 
merit  and  feasibility  of  ideas  submitted  pur- 
suant to  8BIR  program  solicitations; 

"(B)  a  second  phase  to  further  develop  the 
proposed  ideas  to  meet  the  particular  pro- 
gram needs,  the  awarding  of  which  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  scientific  and 
technical  merit  and  feasibility  evidenced  by 
the  first  phase  and.  where  two  or  more  pro- 
posals are  evaluated  as  being  of  approxi- 
mately equal  scientific  and  technical  merit 
and  feasibility,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  those  proposals  that  have  dem- 
onstrated third  phase.  non-Federal  capital 
commitments:  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  a  third  phase  in 
which  non-Federal  capital  pursues  commer- 
cial applications  of  the  research  or  research 
and  development  and  which  may  also  in- 
volve follow-on  non-SBIR  funded  produc- 
tion contracts  with  a  Federal  agency  for 
products  or  processes '  intended  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Government:  and 

"(5)  the  term  'research'  or  'research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  is 
(A)  a  systematic,  intensive  study  directed 
toward  greater  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  subject  studied:  (B)  a  systematic 
study  directed  specifically  toward  applying 
new  knowledge  to  meet  a  recognized  need: 
or  (C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowledge 
toward  the  production  of  useful  materials. 
devices,  and  systems  or  methods,  including 
design,  development,  and  improvement  of 
prototypes  and  new  processes  to  meet  spe- 
cific requirements. 

"(f)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  an  ex- 
tramural budget  for  research  or  research 
and  development  in  excess  of  $100,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982.  or  any  fiscal  year  there- 
after, shall  expend  not  less  than  0.2  per 
centum  of  its  extramural  budget  in  fiscal 


business  Koncems  for  research  or  research 
and  devflopment  which  result  from  com- 
petitive JDr  single  source  selections  other 
than  un^er  a  small  business  innovation  re- 
search pk'ogram  shall  not  be  counted  as 
meeting  kny  portion  of  the  percentage  re- 
quirements of  this  subsection. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (I)  to  establish  a  small  business  in- 
nov:.tlonIresearch  program  shall,  in  accord- 
ance witii  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
hereund^— 

"(1)  unilaterally  determine  categories  of 
projects  ^o  be  In  its  SBIR  program: 

"(2)  Isiue  small  business  innovation  re- 
search solicitations  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  determined  cooperatively  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration; 

"(3)  unilaterally  receive  and  evaluate  pro- 
posals resulting  from  SBIR  proposals; 

"(4)  unilaterally  select  awardees  for  its 
SBIR  funding  agreements; 

"(5)  a^lnister  its  own  SBIR  funding 
agreemeifts  (or  delegate  such  administra- 
tion to  another  agency); 

"(6)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requirements;  and 

"(7)  mAe  an  aiuiual  report  on  the  SBIR 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Folic*. 

"(h)  id  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (f).  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  budget  for  research  or  research  and 
development  in  excess  of  $20,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  yeaj-  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1983  or 
subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  establish  goals 
specifically  for  funding  agreements  for  re- 
search or  research  and  development  to 
small  business  concerns,  and  no  goal  estab- 
lished under  this  subsection  shall  be  less 
than  the  percentage  of  the  agency's  re- 
search or  research  and  development  budget 
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year  1983  or  in  such  subsequent  fiscal  year    expended  under  funding  agreements  with     proprlate.".  T 
as  the  agency  has  such  budget,  not  less  than     small  business  concerns  in  the  immediately        »,_    »«^r-l 


agency  to  the  small  business  concern  if  such 
a  transfer  wo  ild  be  more  cost  effective  than 
recovery  of  tl^e  property  by  the  agency:  (O) 
cost  sharing;'  and  (H)  cost  principles  and 
payment  schejdules; 

"(3)  exemptions  from  the  regulations 
under  paragrkph  (2)  if  national  security  or 
intelligence  fmnctions  clearly  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized; 

"(4)  minimiking  regulatory  burden  associ- 
ated with  participation  in  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram for  the  {Small  business  concern  which 
will  stimulata  the  cost-effective  conduct  of 
Federal  research  and  development  and  the 
likelihood  of  commercialization  of  the  re- 
sults of  resea^-ch  and  development  conduct- 
ed under  the  ^BIR  program;  and 

"(S)  simplifled.  standardized,  and  timely 
annual  report  on  the  SBIR  program  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

"(k)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  Policy,  in  consulUtion  with 
the  Federal  Coordinating  Council  for  Sci- 
ence. Engineering  and  Research,  shall,  in 
addition  to  sUch  other  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  hikn  by  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Development  Act  of  1982— 

"(I)  independently  survey  and  monitor  all 
phases  of  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  SBIR  programs  within  agencies  required 
to  establish  an  SBIR  program,  including 
compliance  with  the  expenditures  of  funds 
according  to  tjhe  requirements  of  subsection 
(f )  of  this  section;  and 

"(2)  report  hot  less  than  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  director  may  deem 
appropriate,  io  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  of  tfie  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representativjes  on  all  phases  of  the  imple- 
mentation an^  operation  of  SBIR  programs 
within  agencies  required  to  establish  an 
SBIR  prograih.  together  with  such  recom- 
mendations ak  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 


0.6  per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the  second 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less  than  1  per 
centum  of  such  budget  in  the  third  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  and  not  less  than  1.25  per 
centum  of  such  budget  in  all  subsequent 
fiscal  years  with  small  business  concerns 
specifically  in  connection  with  a  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder:  Provid- 
ed, That  any  Federal  agency  which  has  an 
extramural  budget  for  research  or  research 
and  development  in  excess  of 
$10,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  shall 
expend  not  less  than  0.1  per  centum  of  its 
extramural  budget  in  fiscal  year  1983,  not 
less  than  0.3  per  centum  of  such  budget  in 
the  second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less 
than  0.5  per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the 
third  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less  than  1 
per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  not  less  than  1.25 
per  centum  of  such  budget  in  all  subsequent 
fiscal  years  with  small  business  concerns 
specifically  in  connection  with  a  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder:  Provided 
further.  That  a  Federal  agency  shall  not 
make  available  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  an 
amount  of  its  extramural  budget  for  basic 
research  or  research  and  development 
which  exceeds  the  percentage  specified 
herein.  Funding  arrangements  with  small 


immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(1)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  this 
section  ta  have  an  SBIR  program  or  to  es- 
tablish gfals  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  number 
of  award*  pursuant  to  grants,  contracts,  or 
cooperatiTe  agreements  over  $10,000  in 
amount  and  the  dollar  value  of  all  such 
awards.  Identifying  SBIR  awards  and  com- 
paring the  number  and  amount  of  such 
awards  ^th  awards  to  other  than  small 
business  (X>ncems. 

"(J)  Tltt  Small  Business  Administration, 
after  com  ultatlon  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Offic5  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
the  Dire<tor  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technolory  Policy,  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Managen  ent  and  Budget,  shall,  within  one 
hundred  ;  ind  twenty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Svall  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1981,  issue  policy  directives  for 
the  geneifU  conduct  of  the  SBIR  programs 
within  tl^e  Federal  Government,  including 
providingifor— 

"(1)  siiipllfled,  standardized,  and  timely 
SBIR  soll|:iUtlons: 

"(2)  a  simplified,  standardized  funding 
process  wjiich  provides  for  (A)  the  timely  re- 
ceipt an4  review  of  proposals:  (B)  outside 
peer  revi^  for  at  least  phase  two  proposals, 
if  appropriate;  (C)  protection  of  proprietary 
informatii>n  provided  in  proposals:  (D)  selec- 
tion of  a^rardees;  (E)  retention  of  rlghU  in 
data  generated  in  the  performance  of  the 


contract 


)y  the  small  business  concern:  (F) 


transfer  <  f  title  to  property  provided  by  the 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  ::  move  to  strike  the  last 
word. 

Mr.  Chain  nan,  we  have  now  conclud- 
ed debate  on  the  innovation  bill  and 
are  ready  to  proceed  with  amend- 
ments. 

I  am  takiiig  this  time  to  explain  to 
my  colleagues  the  changes  made  by 
the  House  3mall  Business  Conmiittee 
in  response  to  suggestions  of  other 
House  conunittees.  I  personally  believe 
that  we  should  be  considering  a  bill 
with  even  jstronger  provisions  than 
that  report^  as  that  would  have  been 
better  for  tne  small  business  communi- 
ty and  better  for  the  country  as  a 
result  of  th^  increased  innovation  and 
productivity)  which  would  have  result- 
ed. 

Six  other  Elouse  conunittees,  howev- 
er. examine(i  the  bill  and  made  sugges- 
tions. We  examined  these  suggestions 
and  agreed  ^o  those  changes  we  found 
su:ceptable. 

First,  sonnje  critics  maintained  that 
the  percentage  requirements  were  too 
high.  Agemies  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  piit  3  percent  of  their  total 
R.  &,  D.  ex  jenditures  into  the  SBIR 
program  but  we  reduced  this  to  IV4 
percent.  Ev(!n  the  President  endorses 
the  1 V*  pero  int  level. 
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Second,  other  critics  argued  that  the 
agencies  could  not  implement  the  pro- 
gram as  fast  as  we  would  have  re- 
quired. Agencies  were  to  have  started 
at  one-haLf  of  1  percent,  but  we  re- 
duced this  to  two-tenths  of  1  percent 
except  for  the  Defense  Department 
which  we  reduced  to  one-tenth  of  1 
percent.  We  also  reduced  the  rate  of 
increase  in  subsequent  years. 

Third,  other  critics  said  it  was  not 
fair  to  apply  the  percentages  against 
R.  &  D.  moneys  spent  in-house.  So  we 
exempted  in-house  research  and  now 
the  amount  of  the  program  is  based 
solely  on  extramural  expenditures. 

Fourth,  others  admitted  that  intelli- 
gence R.  &  D.  could  be  performed  by 
small  business  but  said  that  this  type 
of  activity  was  not  compatible  with 
the  open  competitive  nature  of  solicit- 
ing proposals  under  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. So  we  expressly  excluded  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  Na- 
tional Security  Agency,  and  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency. 

Fifth,  others  questioned  whether  it 
was  appropriate  and  advantageous  to 
include  AID  grants  for  R.  &  D.  con- 
ducted in  foreign  countries.  We  did 
not  exclude  the  agency  per  se  but  we 
did  exclude  AID  international  re- 
search centers  and  grants  to  foreign 
governments  from  the  base  against 
which  the  percentages  are  applied. 

Finally,  others  expressed  a  fear  that 
agencies  would  comply  with  the  law  by 
putting  a  disproportionate  amount  of 
basic  R.  &  D.  into  the  program  as  com- 
pared to  the  amount  of  applied  R.  & 
D.  So  we  expressly  prohibited  this. 

I  personally  do  not  believe  that 
these  criticisms  were  valid.  But  I 
joined  my  colleagues  on  the  conunittee 
and  agreed  to  them  and  I  fully  sup- 
port the  bill.  However,  we  cannot  go 
any  further  than  we  have  already 
gone  in  diluting  the  SBIR  program. 

As  weakening  or  devastating  amend- 
ments are  offered  today,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  remember  the  changes  we 
have  made  already  and  support  the 
Small  Business  Cormnittee  in  resisting 
them. 

D  1510 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  bill  is  now  open  for  amendment. 

AMENDMEirr  OFFERED  BY  MR.  MrTCHELL  OP 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland:  Amend  the  text  of  H.R.  6587  as 
follows:  On  page  2.  line  14.  strike  "this"  and 
insert  "the"; 

On  page  7.  line  15.  strike  "percentage" 
and  insert  "percentages"; 

On  page  9.  line  18.  strike  "1981"  and  insert 
"1982". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 


Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  not  need  the  5  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  is 
technical  in  nature.  It  corrects  two 
GPO  printing  errors  by  changing  the 
word  "this"  to  "the"  and  by  adding  an 
"s"  to  word  "percentage"  so  it  becomes 
"percentages." 

The  amendment  also  corrects  a  typo- 
graphical error.  It  updates  an  internal 
citation  to  the  year  of  the  act,  which  is 
the  Small  Business  Itmovation  Devel- 
opment of  "1982."  not  of  "1981."  as 
was  wrongly  printed  by  GPO. 

That  is  all  the  amendment  does. 
Unless  there  are  questions.  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  BOLAND 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Boland:  On 
page  4,  line  12,  strike  all  after  ""except" 
through  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  ""that  it  does  not  Include  any 
agency  within  the  Intelligence  Commuity 
(as  the  term  is  defined  in  section  3.4(f)  of 
Executive  Order  12333  or  its  successor 
orders).". 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
the  amendment  previously  described 
by  my  colleague  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  a 
moment  ago.  What  it  actually  does  is 
precisely  what  the  amendment  says, 
and  it  is  brief.  It  is  to  the  point. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  mentioned 
during  general  debate,  the  amendment 
I  offer  was  adopted  by  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence. 

I  offer  it  because  the  Small  Business 
substitute  before  us  provides  only  a 
partial  exclusion  for  the  intelligence 
research  and  development  function. 

It  neglects  some  very  significant, 
technology-driven  programs  of  high 
importance  to  the  national  intelli- 
gence effort. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee,  in  its 
study  of  this  bill,  came  to  a  number  of 
significant  conclusions. 
They  are: 

The  amount  of  intelligence  research 
and  development  funds  that  would  be 
affected  by  the  bill  is  large. 

The  sums  involved  are  classified  and 
Involve  all  the  major  intelligence  agen- 
cies. Including,  but  not  limited  to.  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency,  and  National  Secu- 
rity Agency. 

There  are  a  number  of  highly  classi- 
fied programs  within  the  national  for- 
eign intelligence  program  whose  very 
existence  Is  not  acknowledged,  or  as  to 
which  no  public  description  can  be 
made,  least  of  all  in  terms  of  their  spe- 
cific research  and  development  needs. 

Unlike  the  basic  or  general  research 
conducted    by    the   National   Science 


Foundation,  most  intelligence  research 
and  development  is  very  result  orient- 
ed, and  aimed  at  rapid  development  of 
hardware  to  fulfill  a  specific,  and 
often  very  narrow,  function. 

Security  requirements  for  Intelli- 
gence research  and  development  con- 
tracts are  stringent  and  such  contracts 
most  often  are  not  the  product  of  any 
public  solicitation.    * 

The  many  small  businesses  which  do 
participate  in  intelligence  research 
and  development  often  do  so  as  sub- 
contractors and  because  they  have 
become  known  to  large  contractors. 

Frequently,  their  contribution  is 
unique  and  essential,  but  of  narrow 
application. 

Sometimes  they  are  not  even  aware 
their  contribution  is  to  an  intelligence 
program. 

Definitions  applied  by  the  bill— for 
"research"  and  "research  and  develop- 
ment." and  for  "small  business," 
result,  respectively,  one,  in  a  great 
range  of  activities  being  Included  In  re- 
search and  development  for  purposes 
of  calculations  about  an  agency's  total 
research  and  development  and  the  size 
of  the  set-aside,  and  two.  in  small 
numbers  of  firms  qualifying  for  the 
set-asldes. 

The  committee  believes  that  security 
concerns  It  has  Identified  are  serious 
in  nature.  In  the  course  of  its  Inquiry, 
however,  the  committee  also  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  bill's  approach 
is  simply  incompatible  with  the  struc- 
ture of  intelligence  research  and  devel- 
opment activities. 

To  begin  with,  the  set-aside  pro- 
grams established  by  the-bUl  will  be 
unconnected  to  small  business  con- 
tracts that  are  presently  let  by  Intelli- 
gence agencies. 

The  bill  before  us.  as  indicated  by 
the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  "specifies  that  funding 
agreements  with  small  businesses  re- 
sulting from  competitive  or  single 
source  selections  other  than  under  an 
SBIR  program  shall  not  be  counted  as 
meeting  any  portion  of  the  percentage 
requirements  set  forth  in  the  bill  for 
overall  agency  research  and  develop- 
ment funding  awards  to  small  busi- 
ness." (H.  Rept.  97-349.  pt.  I.  p.  21.) 

This  approach  may  work  for  many 
agencies  which,  like  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation,  are  interested  in  a 
broad  range  of  research  activities  and 
which  fund  research  for  the  sake  of 
such  research,  as  opposed  to  any  spe- 
cific end  goal. 

It  does  not  work,  however,  for  the 
Intelligence  community. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bottom  line  of 
these  findings  Is  that  many  of  the 
agencies  who  would  be  drawn  within 
the  requirements  of  the  bill  could  not 
effectively  participate  in  SBIR  pro- 
grams. 
They  could  not  submit  public  bids. 
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They  could  not  discuss  their  needs  in 
unclassified  solicitations. 

Therefore,  many  small  businesses 
would  be  unable  to  determine  whether 
their  capabilities  would  match  intelli- 
gence community  needs. 

They  would  have  to  be  cleared  in  ad- 
vance. 

Such  a  process  involves  a  dissemina- 
tion of  very  sensitive  material  without 
any  giuutuitee  that  the  potential  sub- 
contracts in  question  could  effectively 
participate  in  any  intelligence  re- 
search and  development  worlc. 

Faced  with  the  significance  of  these 
incompatibilities  to  intelligence  re- 
search and  development,  the  commit- 
tee recommended— and  continues  to 
believe  it  important  to  provide— a  full 
exclusion  of  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty from  this  bill. 

That  is  the  effect  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  offered. 

I  urge  its  adoption. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  understanding  is 
that  the  subcommittee  is  willing  to 
accept  my  amendment.  The  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Small  Business  is 
willing  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Yorlc  (Mr.  LaFalce). 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  review  the 
amendment  and  to  consider  it.  We 
have  no  objection.  In  fact,  we  do 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLA19D.  I  ^eld  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleague  for  yielding  to  me. 

I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia  for  helping  us  to  draft  a 
better  bill. 

We  accept  the  amendment  and  urge 
its  adoption. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


Mr.  ROBINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOLAND.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  RoBiirsoif ). 

Mr.  ROBINSON.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  full  support 
of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Intelligence  Commit- 
tee. 

As  I  said  earlier,  the  exclusion  pro- 
vided intelligence  agencies  by  the  bill 
does  not  embrace  a  number  of  highly 
classified  programs  within  the  nation- 
al foreign  intelligence  program  whose 
very  existence  is  not  acknowledged,  or 
as  to  which  no  public  description  can 
be  made,  least  of  all  in  terms  of  their 
specific  research  and  development 
needs.  The  bill  should  contain  a  full 
exclusion  for  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. Otherwise  it  would  operate  to 
compromise  the  security  of  sensitive 


intelligence  programs.  More  basically, 
the  smapl  business  innovation  research 
progrant  approach  will  not  work  in  the 
intelligence  context. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Intelligence  Com- 
mittee amendment  will  cure  these  ills. 
It  is  broad  enough  to  insulate  intelli- 
gence research  and  development  pro- 
grams ^ut  narrow  enough  to  insure 
that  onk  intelligence  programs  are  ex- 
emptedX 

I  urg^  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment.   ' 

•  Mr.  McCJLORY.  I  rise  in  supp6rt  of 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  BoLAMS).  who  so  ably  serves 
as  the  chairman  of  the  Permanent 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence.  I 
would  also  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  statement  he  has  made  on 
this  matter  as  well  as  with  that  of  the 
ranldng  minority  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
(Mr.  Robinson). 

When  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness redonsidered  the  Small  Business 
Innovations  Research  Act  of  1982,  it 
took  careful  note  of  the  special  cir- 
cumstances of  research  and  develop- 
ment in  the  intelligence  sphere.  It  evi- 
denced this  by  exempting  from  the 
legislation    the    Central    Intelligence 
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the  Defense  Intelligence 
and  the  National  Security 
Unfortunately,  it  did  not 
his  exemption  to  those  other 
lown  components  of  the  Intel- 
mmunity  whose  contribution 
tional  security  is  equally  as 
t  and.  therefore,  whose  de- 
r  secrecy  in  the  area  of  re- 
d  development  are  Just  as 


nt  Reagan's  Executive  order 
ligence  activities.  Executive 
>.  12333,  sets  out  the  agencies 
which  comprise  the  intelligence  com- 
munity, jail  of  which  would  be  exempt- 
ed by  ihe  gentleman's  amendment. 
Beyond  k:iA.  NSA.  and  DIA.  the  defi- 
nition Incorporates  the  intelligence 
components  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Department  of  State,  the 
uniformed  services,  the  FBI.  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy,  and  the  staff  ele- 
ments of  the  Director  of  Central  Intel- 
ligence, mtiile  the  research  and  devel- 
opment projects  of  some  of  these  orga- 
nizationp  may  be  small,  those  of  others 
are  qiiilie  significant.  For  the  reasons 
stated  tafir  the  gentleman  in  support  of 
his  amoidment.  it  is  wholly  inappro- 
priate to  bring  the  research  and  devel- 
opment programs  of  these  agencies 
within  the  requirements  of  this  legis- 
lation.  , 

Mr.  chairman.  I  believe  that  the  ar- 
gument on  behalf  of  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  quite  persuasive  and 
theref  01  e  urge  its  adoption.* 

The  C  EiAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amt  ndment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man From  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BOLAlfD  . 
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The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMXIfOlfXIl  ra  OPTERED  BT  KS.  M 'DONALD 

Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  two  ai  lendments  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CH^jIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiD 
report  the  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendmentSB  offered  by  Mr.  McDonald: 
Page  4.  line  1}.  strike  out  "or  a"  and  all  that 
follows  throi^h  line  14  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "except  that  it  does  not  include  the 
Department  9f  Defense  or  the  Central  In- 
telligence Ag9icy.". 

Page  6.  line  lo.  Insert  '(1)"  after  "(f)". 

Page  7.  afto-  line  21,  Insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  for  atomic 
energy  defen^  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  excluded  from  the  amount  of 
the  research  or  research  and  development 
budget  of  that  Department. 

Mr.  McDonald  Mt.  chairman, 
over  the  pajit  decade,  the  Department 
of  Defense  tias  increased  its  research 
and  development  prime  contract 
awards  to  small  business  from  4.9  per- 
cent in  1972  to  7.4  percent  in  1981. 

Small  businesses  represent  some  5.5 
percent  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
research  and  development  industrial 
base,  yet  tl^ey  receive  7.4  percent  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  research 
and  development  contract  awards.  In 
other  words,  we  are  now  making 
awards  froqi  the  Department  of  De- 
fense in  excess  of  the  industrial  base 
by  small  business. 

We  are  nbt  only  matching  the  5.5 
percent:  wejare  going  beyond  the  5.5 
percent  to  the  level  of  7.4  percent. 

In  the  ar^  of  research  and  develop- 
ment, small  research  firms  received 
$679  million  in  prime  contract  awards 
in  1981  compared  with  $584  million  in 

1980.  This  I  represents  the  highest 
amount  of  awards  ever  achieved  by 
these  firms.l 

Of  the  i88.2  billion  awarded  in 
prime  contiacts  for  R.  &  D.  procure- 
ment by  the  Defense  Department  in 

1981.  $17.8  billion,  or  20  percent  of 
these  awar(%,  went  to  small  businesses. 

The  Depajrtment  of  Defense  at  this 
time  alreadkr  has  an  aggressive,  well- 
managed  small  business  program  that 
works.  The  point  is.  if  it  works,  why  in 
the  world  d«  we  need  to  fix  it  with  this 
biU?  I 

The  net  dffect  of  this  bill  would  be 
to  require  that  a  portion  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  small  business  ef- 
forts that  are  awarded  by  competitive 
bid  would  be,  in  the  future,  on  a  set 
aside  basis. 

This  is  wthy  I  feel.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  these  amendments,  these  two 
amendments,  are  necessary  because 
the  Department  of  Defense  at  this 
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time  is  going  beyond  the  intent  of  this 
bill. 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Mcdonald.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  WHITE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  committee, 
when  we  figured  the  formulas,  based 
on  what  is  already  awarded,  or  set- 
aside  for  small  business— which  is  ex- 
cessive and  larger  than  the  norm  es- 
tablished by  small  business— coupled 
with  the  formula  provided  in  the  bill, 
it  would  have  been  a  tremendous 
amount  of  increase  that  would  have 
contributed  to  inefficiencies  in  the  de- 
fense production  at  a  time  when  we 
need  to  really  streamline  and  save 
money  in  the  area  of  defense. 

So  I  support  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  too 
much  time  because  we  have  debated 
this  concept  considerably  during  the 
course  of  general  debate. 

Let  me  point  out  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  supportive  of  the 
bill  as  amended  by  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  and  that  means  they  are 
opposed  to  this  amendment. 

Let  me  further  point  out  that  the 
use  of  statistics  by  the  gentleman,  and 
the  use  of  words,  is  grossly  in  error. 

The  1.25  percent  that  we  would  es- 
tablish after  a  5-year  period  of  time  is 
not  above  and  beyond  the  present  7.4 
percent  that  Is  allegedly  going  to  small 
business.  It  Is  to  be  earmarked  for  the 
SBIR  program  and  con  be  a  part  of 
the  7.4-percent  figure. 

There  is  no  question  about  that 
upon  a  close  reading  of  the  statute. 
That  is  the  literal  interpretation,  and 
that  certainly  is  also  the  intent  of  the 
committee  as  you  read  the  language 
and  as  your  hear  from  the  authors  of 
the  bill  itself. 

The  gentleman  said  that  we  would 
have  1.25  percent  going  toward  a  sole- 
source,  set-aside  program.  That,  too,  is 
grossly  in  error. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  would  be 
the  most  competitive  of  all  the  pro- 
grams within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. There  is  nothing  sole-source 
about  this  at  all.  There  probably 
would  l}e  about  10  applicants  for  every 
single  award  that  could  be  given.  This 
has  been  the  experience  of  the  NSF; 
this  has  been  the  experience  thus  far 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  in  its 
own  program  modeled  after  the  SBIR 
program. 

I  think  that  this  amendment 
would— I  do  not  want  to  say  "gut"  the 
bill— but  it  would  tremendously  harm 
the  bill  by  taking  out  a  huge  percent- 
age of  the  total  Federal  R.  &  D.  dollar. 
Therefore,  it  ought  to  be  opposed,  as 
the  Reagan  administration  opposes  it 


and  as  the  Department  of  Defense  op- 
poses it. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  ladies  and  gentle- 
men of  the  Committee.  I  would  like  to 
put  something  in  perspective  here. 
The  gentleman  has  Just  stated  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  support 
this.  I  had  a  coUoquy  with  Mr.  BiU 
Long,  who  handles  this  for  research 
and  development  under  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  and  I  have  the 
report  from  our  committee.  If  I  might, 
I  would  like  to  report  part  of  what  was 
said. 

I  said— this  is  myself  speaking— I 
said.  "Now,  in  talking  to  Dr.  Lowe 
*  *  *"  who  is  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Physical  Research  and  Development— 
"  *  *  *  about  this,  he  said  that  he  did 

not  support  H.R.  4326,  but  would  sup- 
port the  Senate  version.  S.  881.  I  have 
got  a  feeling  that  we  are  dealing  with 
semantics  here.  He  would  prefer  this 
as  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  but  would 
prefer  neither.  If  this  is  the  case,  what 
is  your  feeling?" 

I  asked  that  of  Mr.  Long,  and  Mr. 
Long  said.  "Well.  I  think  that  as  a  part 
of  the  administration  you  must  recog- 
nize, Mr.  DicKiHSok,  that  the  position 
is  that  of  the  administration." 

I  said.  "I  am  not  asking  you  the  posi- 
tion of  the  administration.  Do  you 
prefer  one  or  the  other,  but  you  really 
prefer  neither,  is  that  correct?" 

Mr.  Long  said.  "That  is  my  personal 
view." 

Going  on,  Mr.  Long.  "I  would  like  to 
explain  what  I  mean  by  'goals.'  Goals 
is  the  wrong  word  here.  It  is  really  the 
burden  on  our  procurement  system. 
We  spent  a  lot  of  money  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  we  have  a 
national  security  mission.  Our  pro- 
curement system  is,  by  a  variety  of 
statutes  and  regulations,  used  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes  unrelated  to  our  mis- 
sion, and  I  am  not  criticizing  anyone.  I 
am  simply  stating  my  perception  of 
the  facts.  The  more  the  system  gets 
burdened,  the  less  efficient  it  will  be 
at  least  in  what  we  might  say  as  the 
narrow  perspective  of  carrying  out  our 
procurement  mission  of  what  we  now 
support  in  our  support  mission  of  na- 
tional defense." 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
nobody  is  against  small  business.  We 
are  all  for  small  business.  We  are  all 
for  motherhood.  We  are  all  for 
patriotism  and  the  American  flag. 
That  is  obscuring  the  issue.  The  point 
is  that  the  Department  of  Defense  al- 
ready grants  4.7  percent  of  its  research 
and  development  to  small  business. 
This  bill  says  that  does  not  count,  be- 
cause you  have  not  made  it  a  set-aside, 
and  there  are  only  5.5  percent  of  busi- 
nesses that  are  presently  getting  7.4 
percent  of  the  business  out  there.  So, 
they  have  done  pretty  good. 


What  we  are  saying  is  that  we  would 
like  not  to  have  another  burden,  an- 
other layer  of  bureaucracy,  put  on  the 
research  and  development  part  of  our 
national  defense  procurement  and  the 
sjrstem.  The  Department  of  Defense 
says,  as  between  the  two,  they  want 
the  lesser  of  the  evils.  What  we  are 
saying  is,  we  are  already  doing  more 
than  this  bill  maAdate  by  way  of 
giving  business  to  small  business  R.  & 
D.  We  are  already  giving  7.5  percent, 
approximately.  Why  should  we  have 
to  be  required  to  add  another  1  per- 
cent or  2  percent  or  any  other  percent 
on  top  of  that.  We  are  already  doing 
more  than  they  are  asking.  We  do  not 
want  to  be  burdened  within  the  R.  & 
D.  section  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense when  we  are  in  good  faith  pro- 
ceeding on  this. 

We  have  made  a  very  vigorous 
effort.  Ten  years  ago.  small  business 
only  got  4.9  percen',  which  was  $256 
million.  Today,  they  are  getting  7.4 
percent,  which  is  $679  million.  They 
are  doing  this  voluntarily  instead  of 
an  affirmative  action  program,  but 
you  say  this  is  not  enough,  it  does  not 
count,  we  want  to  put  something  more 
on  top  of  it,  another  regulation,  not 
let  it  be  competitive,  let  them  go  out 
and  say,  "Hey,  we  have  got  to  find 
somebody  out  there  and  give  them  a 
contract.  The  law  says  give  it  to  small 
business  whether  they  can  compete, 
give  it  to  them." 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  would  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  with 
respect  to  the  7.4  percent,  those  are 
direct  contracts,  is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DICKINSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  O'BRIEN.  If.  let  us  say.  the 
Government  has  a  contract  with 
Chrysler  to  build  a  tank,  and  Chrysler 
makes  a  subcontract  with,  let  us  say,  a 
Joliet  firm.  Champion  Machinery,  for 
some  research  and  development,  is 
that  included? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  No,  any  sub  under 
a  prime,  I  do  not  know  of  any  prime 

contractor 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  expired. 
(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickik- 
soN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Any  big  contract 
for  a  major  system  goes  to  a  large 
business,  but  then  they  subcontract 
out  to  various  layers  of  vendors  under- 
neath this.  This  does  not  cotmt 
against  this  figure  that  they  are  put- 
ting in. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  So  that  would  be  in 
addition? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  In  addition  there- 
to. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 
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Mr.  DICKINSON.  So,  I  just  think  it  ing  the 
is  unreasonable,  I  think  it  is  a  fair 
amendment  and  should  be  supported. 
The  Department  of  Defense  is  doing 
more  than  is  required,  and  they  are  al- 
ready doing  almost  four  times  what 
this  bill  would  require. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hunter  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  HUNTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUNTER.  What  I  am  concerned 
about  is  that  we  already  are  subcon- 
tracting out  on  these  large  programs  a 
lot  of  work  to  small  business.  I  think 
what  is  going  to  happen  realistically  is 
that  for  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
comply  with  this  proposal,  it  is  going 
to  tell  the  Rockwell's  and  the  other 
major  contractors.  "We  will  not  con- 
tract directly  with  small  business," 
and  they  are  going  to  be  spending  a  lot 
of  money  with  this  excessive  bureauc- 
racy to  monitor  than  would  otherwise 
take  place,  instead  of  the  major  con- 
tractor, the  prime,  subbing  out  as  they 
do  now.  It  will  be  the  Government  di- 
rectly subbing  that  business  out.  We 
will  be  paying  for  an  extra  layer  of  bu- 
reaucracy. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  When  the  gentle- 
man says  paying,  according  to  our 
report,  in  1983  the  cost  of  administer- 
ing it  wUl  be  $11  mUlion;  $16  mlUion  in 
1984:  $25  million  in  1985:  and  $27  mil- 
Uon  in  1986. 

This  is  another  layer  of  bureaucracy 
we  are  paying  for  that  we  do  not  need 
to  pay  for  because  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  already  doing  all  that  this 
requires. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  White  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dickinson 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  I  will  be  pleased 
to  yield; 

Mr.  WHITE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Commit- 
tee an  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  today,  June  17,  in  which  it 
speaks  about  the  Small  Business  Sub- 
sidies Act.  It  actually  depressed  com- 
petition. We  have  found  in  some  of 
our  hearings  in  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  where  we  have  technical 
equipment  to  produce  and  R.  &  D.  on 
weapons  systems,  that  frequently  that 
whenever  there  is  a  small  business  set- 
aside  that  often  a  small  business 
which  has  not  been  in  competition  will 
obtain  the  contract  and  then  go  back 
and  hire  a  company  that  has  the  ex-  program 
pertise,  thereby  increasing  and  escalat-    may  be 


;ost  to  the  taxpayer.  This  is 
one  thirg.  While  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  already  going  far  beyond 
the  level  which  has  been  prescribed 
for  set-afiides  for  small  business,  and 
would  tlierefore  by  this  bill  increase 
even  moi  e,  we  would  be  increasing  the 
tax  to  th  e  American  public. 

Mr.  Dl  CKINSON.  In  line  with  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying,  to  give  a  very 
graphic  example,  the  last  administra- 
tion decided  they  wanted  to  go  out 
with  a  proposal  for  a  vehicle  called  a 
HUM-V.j  a  high  mobUity.  multipur- 
pose vemcle.  They  were  going  to  buy 
1.5  billivn  dollars'  worth  of  these, 
50,000  vehicles.  There  is  not  a  minori- 
ty or  small  business  in  the  entire 
United  States  that  could  do  it,  but 
they  directed  it  by  a  small  business 
set-aside  for  $1.5  billion. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  he  clearly  point- 
ed out  ttiat  was  the  last  administra- 
tion. 

Mr.  D]  CKINSON.  The  last  adminis- 
tration. 

Mr.  M(  DADE.  And  the  contract  was 
never  aw  u-ded. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  We  stopped  it. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  would  like  to  tell 
the  gentleman  that  I  claim  credit  for 
stoppinglit. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  They  tried  to. 

Mr.  HiOEMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  ^trike  the  requisite  nimiber  of 
words.    1 

I  G  1530 

I  havejheard  some  comments  in  the 
last  few  minutes  about  this  particular 
amendment  that  are  just  not  true. 
Fact  Noi  1— this  bill  as  written  does 
not  require  an  additional  commitment 
from  the  Department  of  Defense  to 
small  business.  Read  the  language 
again— you  do  not  have  to  take  the  7.4 
percent  and  add  to  that. 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  I  :entleman  yield? 

Mr.  R<  >EMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  roi  1  Alabama. 

Mr.  d:  (CKINSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman f  )r  yielding. 

Let  mil  read  to  the  gentleman  the 
languag4  from  the  bill  itself.  "Funding 
agreemeits  with  small  business  con- 
cerns f  01  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopmejit  which  result  from  competi- 
tive or  tiingle  source  selection  other 
than  under  a  small  business  innova- 
tion research  program  shall  not  be 
counted  as  meeting  any  portion  of  the 
percentage  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section," which  means  if  it  is  not  a  set- 
aside,  tlien  it  does  not  count,  and  that 
is  the  language  of  it  and  you  cannot 
alter  it. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's) comment,  but  any  review  of 
the  bill  will  show  that  two  require- 
ments lead  to  the  following  conclu- 
sion: Aitounts  included  in  the  SBIR 
as  required  by  subsection  (f ) 
counted  toward  meeting  the 
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goaling    req  lirements    of    subsection 
(h). 

It  states  that  in  the  bill.  Let  me  re- 
claim my  tini  e  to  further  continue. 

Mr.  DICK]  NSON.  I  hope  the  gentle- 
man is  right. 

Mr.  ROEA^ER.  I  reclaim  my  time. 

In  looking  at  this  bill,  this  is  not  a 
bill  of  prot<  ctionism  for  small  busi- 
ness. This  i£  a  bill  that  looks  at  our 
Federal  Government,  looks  at  the  tax- 
payers' dollars,  and  except  for  the  De- 
partment of! Defense,  which  is  exem- 
plary, and  tne  gentleman  is  correct— 
except  for  t^at  and  a  few  other  agen- 
cies, small  business  is  shutout,  shutout 
in  a  variety  c^f  ways. 

The  fact  lis  that  small  business, 
through  its  f fforts  in  the  last  decade, 
has  presented  the  American  people 
more  opportunities  for  innovation  and 
job  creation!  than  any  other  part  of 
our  business  Icommunity  and  all  we  are 
doing  in  thia  bill  across  the  board  in  a 
fair  manner!  is  to  provide  small  busi- 
ness a  toehold,  not  for  protectionism, 
but  for  true  competition,  the  benefits 
of  which  accrue  to  the  American 
people. 

Now.  as  t^  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, nothiiig  in  this  bill  requires  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  do  more 
than  it  does  today,  but  this  bill  will 
prevent  the]  Department  of  Defense 
from  slidintf  backward,  from  sliding 
backward  ta  its  commitment  to  work 
with  small  business. 

Now  maybe  that  will  work  a  bureau- 
cratic hard»iip  in  the  Department. 
Frankly.  I  do  not  believe  that.  But 
take  it  on  tqe  reverse  and  I  think  you 
will  find  out  it  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  the  business  community  that 
even  the  smjallest  among  them  which 
comes  up  w^h  the  brightest  and  best 
ideas  often  Iwill  have  a  chance  to  do 
business  on  behalf  of  the  American 
taxpayer.     I 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlemfin  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  wish  to  [point  out  along  with  the 
gentleman,  t  oppose  the  amendment 
very  vigoroi^ly  because  the  committee 
has  been  working  on  this  project  for 
over  15  years  trying  to  get  DOD  to 
move  in  this  field,  and  only  through 
legislation  liave  we  forced  them  to 
even  move  up  a  slight  amount.  We 
have  heard  amounts  here  before.  Do 
we  realize  tliat  out  of  a  $20  billion  R. 
&  D.  procurement,  all  we  are  asking 
for  is  0.1.  one-tenth  of  1  percent,  be  set 
aside  for  thfe  program.  One-tenth  of  1 
percent.  Bui  what  is  the  true  bottom 
line?  DOD  qoes  not  want  anybody  to 
tell  them  how  to  spend  their  money. 
What  they  ^  rauld  like  is  a  blank  check 
and  spend  t  the  way  they  want  it. 
This  is  the  only  way  we  can  be  sure 
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that  they  will  help  that  96  percent  of 
our  economy  that  is  small  business. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEicER)  has  expired. 

[By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roemer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.] 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  conclude.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment: he  is  right  on  target.  In  conclu- 
sion, let  me  say  that  this  is  not  a  pro- 
tectionist bill.  This  is  a  bill  that  will 
facilitate  competition.  It  does  it  by  the 
force  of  this  legislative  body,  and, 
except  for  the  Department  of  Defense, 
it  is  the  kind  of  message  we  need  to 
send  to  all  agencies. 

Why  should  we  exempt  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  if  they  are  in  fact 
doing  more?  We  ought  to  applaud 
them,  not  exempt  them.  That  is  what 
this  bill  does. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments  offered  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia  (Mr.  McDonald). 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  80.  noes 
295.  not  voting  57.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  157] 
AYES— 80 


Andrews 

Badhun 

Barnard 

Bennett 

Bliley 

Bouquard 

Brinkley 

Byron 

Cheney 

dinger 

Corcoran 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Danneroeyer 

Davis 

Dickinson 

DingeU 

Dougherty 

Duncan 

Early 

English 

Pary 

Fazio 

Puqua 

Gibbons 


Addabbo 

Akalca 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

Bafalis 

BaUey (PA) 

Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 


Oramm 

Hall.  Sam 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Kindness 

Lantos 

LatU 

Madigan 

McCloskey 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

MUler  (OH) 

MineU 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

NOES— 295 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Bingham 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broa-n  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhiU 

Burton.  Phillip 


Nelson 

Nichols 

O'Brien 

Price 

QuiUen 

Rhtxles 

Robinson 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spen(x 

Stump 

Taylor 

Trible 

Wampler 

Watkins 

Waxman 

White 

Whitehurst 

Young  (PL) 


Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwlnski 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Downey 

Dreier 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

E>ans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Fascell 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Flthlan 

Flippo 

Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Foreythe 

Fountain 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Geidenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gonzalez 

Ooodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gray 

Green 

Oregg 
Ouarini 
Gunderson 
HaU  (OH) 
Hall.  Ralph 
Hamilton 


Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

JeHries 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomarsino 

Leach 

LeBoutUlier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

lioemer 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lujan 

Lundine 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mataui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

McClory 

McCoUum 

McDade 

McEwen 

McGrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

MikuUU 

MUler  (CA) 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Ottinger 

Oxley 


Hammerschmidt  Parrls 
Hance  Paahayan 


BuUer 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Coats 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne.  William 


Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hifhtower 

HUer 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 


Patman 

Pattenon 

Paul 

Peaae 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rallsbadt 


Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KS) 

RoberU  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Rouzselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Simon 

Skeen 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Snowe 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Thomas 

Trmxier 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Washington 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  'MT) 

WUliams  (OH) 

Wilson 

Winn 

Wirth 

WoU 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (MO) 

ZeferettI 
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AuCoin 

Bailey  (MO) 

Beard 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Broomfield 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton,  John 


Carney 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Collins  (TX) 

Craig 

Dowdy 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 


Pish 

Fowler 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Grisham 

Hagedom 

Harkin 

Hatcher 

Billls 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 


Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Kemp 

Leath 

Luken 

Marks 

MitcheU  (NY) 

Moffett 


MottI 

Nelligan 

Obey 

Panetta 

Pursell 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rosenthal 

D  1550 


Roukema 

Rudd 

Santinl 

Schulze 

Skelton 

Smith  (PA) 

Stratton 

Zablocki 


The  Clerk  announced  the  foUowing 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Stratton    for.    with    Mr.    AuCoin 
against. 
Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr.  Skelton  against. 
Mr.   Burgener  for,   with   Mr.   Richmond 
against. 

Mr.  Beard  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
ag&inst. 
Mr.  Carney  for,  with  Mr.  Fish  against. 
Messrs.  OXLEY.  NEAL.  ATKIN- 
SON. McCOLLUM,  HANSEN  of 
Idaho,  PATTERSON,  OILMAN, 
WORTLEY,  and  KRAMER  changed 
their  votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  DUNCAN.  SAM  B.  HALL. 
JR..  DANNEMEYER.  and  HANSEN  of 
Idaho  changed  their  votes  from  "no" 
to  "aye." 
So  the  amendments  were  rejected. 
The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce that  after  consultation  with 
the  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to 
move  that  the  Committee  rise  at  5 
o'clock,  assuming  there  is  no  objection, 
with  the  imderstanding  that  any 
amendments  we  have  not  completed 
by  5  o'clock  will  be  taken  up  this 
coming  Tuesday. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  a  curiosity  here.  What  will  this 
do  to  amendments  pending  or  amend- 
ments that  are  not  yet  considered? 
And  when  will  the  bill  be  brought 
back  to  the  House? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  As  I  said,  the  Speaker 
has  indicated  we  could  come  back  on 
Tuesday  with  the  other  amendments. 
We  would  hope  to  dispose  of  as  many 
amendments  as  we  can  between  now 
and  5  o'clock.  Hopefully,  we  will  not 
have  too  many  recorded  votes,  but  we 
do  not  know,  we  cannot  be  certain 
about  that. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCX.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell). 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  assure  my  distin- 
guished colleague  that  all  amend- 
ments that  are  now  recognized  and 
other  amendments  that  Members 
might  want  to  present  will  be  protect- 
ed when  this  bill  comes  back  to  the 
floor  on  Tuesday. 
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Mr.  DINOELL.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  am  trying  to  assure 
myself  as  to  how  these  matters  will  be 
dealt  with.  Does  the  gentleman  intend 
to  rise  in  the  midst  of  consideration  of 
an  amendment?  Or  what  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
to  deal  with  the  matter? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  If  it  looks  as  if  we  are 
about  to  finish  an  amendment  at  5 
o'clock  and  it  might  take  another  5 
minutes  or  so,  I  assume  we  would  take 
that  additional  5  minutes.  That  is 
something  we  would  have  to  consult 
about  with  the  sponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment at  the  time.  If  it  happens  to  be 
the  gentleman  or  his  committee,  we 
would  certainly  consult  with  him  or 
his  committee. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

D  1600 

UCmSKXNT  OPTERKD  BT  MR.  WAXMAM 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Waxman:  "Page 
6,  Insert  before  the  period  in  line  9  a  comma 
and  the  following:  "but  such  term  does  not 
include  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  with  funds  appropriated  to 
carry  out  the  Public  Health  Service  Act.  the 
Comprehensive  Alcoholism  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  Prevention.  Treatment,  and  Rehabili- 
tation Act  of  1970.  the  Drug  Abuse  Preven- 
tion, Treatment  and  Rehabilitation  Act,  or 
tiUes  V.  XI,  XVIII.  and  XIX  of  the  Social 
Security  Act,  or  any  other  health-related  re- 
search or  research  and  develo;>ment  con- 
ducted through  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  or  any  of  its  entities." 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
bring  this  amendment  as  reported  by 
the  Commerce  Committee  to  the  con- 
sideration of  my  colleagues  today  be- 
cause I  believe  that  the  excellent  work 
done  by  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  ought  not  to  be  Jeopardized  by 
a  set-aside  provided  for  small  business. 

I  submit  that  this  is  an  appropriate 
exception  to  the  small  business  bill  for 
two  major  reasons.  First  of  all,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has 
changed  its  rules  to  try  to  include 
more  small  business  participation  in 
the  grants  that  are  awarded.  They 
have  provided  that  scientists  from  for- 
profit  firms  are  now  eligible  to  receive 
NIH  research  grants  for  the  first  time. 
Scientists  from  for-profit  firms  are 
now  being  appointed  to  NIH  peer 
review  committees  and  for-profit  firms 
are  now  allowed  to  retain  the  rights  to 
patents  developed  with  Federal  funds. 
I  do  not  think  that  small  business  con- 
cerns ought  to  be  met  by  changing  the 
law  as  it  relates  to  NIH. 

There  is  a  second  major  reason  that 
I  think  NIH  is  different. 

The  primary  argUtaent  for  a  small 
business  set-aside  is  that  it  will  bring 
new  high-technology  products  into  the 
market  and  improve  the  U.S.  position 
vis-a-vis  other  nations.  But  those  who 
support  a  small  business  set-aside  do 


not  understand  the  medical  sector  of 
the  ecoijomy  or  the  work  done  at  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

Most  biomedical  research  does  not 
lead  to  a  marketable  product  but  to 
improved  medical  practice.  Biomedical 
research]  goes  into  the  basic  scientific 
work  dome  both  on  the  campus  at  NIH 
and  at  )  universities  throughout  the 
country.  ;Small  businesses  are  interest- 
ed in  api>lied  research,  they  are  inter- 
ested ini  something  that  is  going  to 
lead  to  la  profitable  business.  They 
want  their  research  to  go  into  a  new 
product,' either  a  drug  or  a  medical 
device.  For  those  areas,  there  is  no 
scarcity  of  capital  because  the  health 
care  system  is  such  where  success  in 
those  areas  is  greatly  rewarded.  But 
we  do  not  have  a  market  system  that 
rewards  biomedical  basic  research. 
The  basic  medical  research  done  on 
the  cam  iuses  arotmd  the  country  is 
such  thi  t  unless  we  fimd  NIH  there 
will  not  )e  funds  for  basic  research  at 
all.  So  t  le  universities  are  concerned 
and  Nli  is  concerned.  If  we  take  a 
shrihkin :  budget  for  NIH  and  then 
add  a  sei  -aside  of  funds  that  can  only 
go  for  SE  tall  business,  in  effect,  we  are 
taking  m  mey  away  from  the  basic  bio- 
medical -esearch.  In  3  years,  this  set- 
aside  woi  lid  amount  to  $50  million. 

Now  t>  give  you  a  perspective  of 
what  tha  t  would  mean.  The  work  done 
on  arthr  tis  research  alone  is  $50  mil- 
lion. Wh  r  should  we  take  money  away 
from  th  s  vital  research  for  a  small 
business  set-aside? 

Univer  ities  are  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  bill  on  medical  science. 
They  fear  young  members  of  the  med- 
ical profession  may  leave  academic  re- 
search in  favor  of  this  new  generation 
of  for-profit  firms.  This  bill  may  well 
further  encouraged  this  development' 
in  respoiise  to  the  set-aside. 

I  submit  first,  that  even  if  you  sup- 
port a  sn^all  business  set-aside  of  funds 
in  other  iareas.  in  the  health  area  it  is 
very  iiu^propriate.  And  second,  that 
NIH  is  actively  doing  all  it  can  to  en- 
courage imall  business  participation. 

For  th^  two  reasons,  we  ought  to 
agree  to  jexempt  the  shrinking  budget 
for  basic  {biomedical  research  from  any 
kind  of  set-aside;  any  kind  of  quota 
that  might  be  provided  in  other  areas. 

This  iM  the  recommendation  of  the 
Commer;e  Committee.  It  was  over- 
whelmln  ;ly  supported  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  [  know  that  we  have  the  sup- 
port of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill);  the  gentle- 
man froBi  Illinois  (Mr.  Maoigan);  the 
gentlemin  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Din- 
GELL).  and  myself,  urging  that  this  be 
the  position  of  the  House  as  well. 

This  aiaendment  is  appropriate  even 
if  you  th  Ink  the  bill  as  a  whole  should 
pass. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Waxman)  has  expired. 
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(At  the  re  luest  of  Mr.  Maoigan  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Waxman 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 


Mr.  MADKJAN.  Mr. 
the  gentlemtn  yield? 


Chairman,  will 


Mr.  Wi 
man  from : 

Mr.  MADI 
man  for  jriel^ 

Is  it  not 
ny  before 


I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
lois. 

JAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 


»rrect  that  in  the  testimo- 
le  Commerce  Committee 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
said  that  they  had  already  initiated  a 
program  by  which  they  would  be 
making  grarits  to  small  business  firms 
capable  of  doing  the  type  of  basic  re- 
search that  is  involved  in  the  NIH  ac- 
tivity? I 

Mr.  WAXljIAN.  That  is  correct.  NIH 
has  changed  its  internal  rules  so  that 
for-profit  small  businesses  will  be  able 
to  participalle  fully  and,  in  fact,  have 
begtm  to  pl^ce  scientists  on  the  NIH 
peer  reviewi  committees  which  will 
decide  which  applicants  are  to  receive 
grants.  I 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  fiirther,  our  own  Capitol 
physician,  I|  understand,  has  said  to 
many  people  that  we  have  learned  70 
percent  of  What  we  know  about  medi- 
cal knowledge  today  within  the  last 
30-year  period  of  time,  and  that  much 
of  that  Icnowledge  has  been  acquired 
through  research  funded  by  the  Na- 
tional Instil  utes  of  Health  through 
the  present  mechanism  that  is  estab- 
lished. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would 
care  to  comi  lent  as  to  whether  or  not 
he  thinks  tliat  is  an  accurate  reflec- 
tion of  what)  has  been  going  on  in  the 
last  30  years ' 

Mr.    WAXVIAN 
work   of   th  I 


I  think  that  the 
National  Institutes  of 
Health,  both  at  their  campus  here  in 
Bethesda  an  \  through  the  universities 
and  medical  centers  around  the  coun- 
try, stands  as  one  of  the  gems  of  our 
National  Government.  It  is  something 
that  we  are  all  very  proud  of.  It  has 
led  to  tremendous  scientific  progress 
and  holds  tbe  promise  of  new  break- 
throughs to  prevent  and  treat  dreaded 
diseases.  Unless  that  biomedical  basic 
research  is  done  by  the  NIH  and  uni- 
versities. I  di  not  believe  that  it  will  be 
picked  up  fei  the  private  sector  by 
small  businesses.  We  need  Govern- 
ment support  for  medical  research  and 
we  need  awm-ds  for  these  programs  to 
be  based  stijictly  on  the  merit  of  the 
proposed  research. 

Mr.  LaF^LCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  about  4  years  or  so 
ago  NIH  waj;  told  to  revise  their  rules, 
revise  their  regulations,  in  order  to 
enable  small  businesses  to  have  an  op- 
portunity t<^  compete  for  NIH  con- 
tracts and  gaants. 
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Four  years  ago  they  did  not  comply. 
Three  yArs  ago  they  did  not  comply. 
Two  years  ago  they  did  not  comply. 

In  October  of  1981,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  reported  out  a  bill 
that  would  have  forced  them  to 
comply  by  law. 

In  December  of  1981,  the  Senate 
unanimously  passed  a  bill  that  would 
have  forced  them  to  comply  by  law. 
and  after  that  they  then  said  now  we 
will  revise  our  rules  and  enable  small 
businesses  to  be  able  to  compete  legal- 
ly. 

D  1610 

Now.  when  the  gentleman  talks 
about  more,  we  are  not  talking  about 
more.  We  are  talking  about  getting  a 
little  bit  of  a  piece  of  that  total  pie. 
We  are  talking  over  a  4-year  period  of 
getting  1.25  percent,  not  taking  it 
away  from  NIH.  as  has  been  argued, 
but  simply  sajring  to  NIH  that  that 
which  they  give  them,  of  that  which 
they  give  them  at  the  end  of  the  4- 
year  period.  1.25  percent  ought  to  be 
put  in  a  special  pot  for  which  small 
business  can  compete. 

Now.  what  are  we  really  talking 
about  here?  What  we  are  talking 
alx)ut  is  a  fight,  not  over  1.25  percent. 
We  are  not  even  talking  about  a  fight 
over  innovation,  which  is  what  I  would 
like  to  be  talking  about.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  a  fight  against  the  establish- 
ment. We  are  talking  about  a  fight 
against  vested  interests. 

There  is  a  virtual  symbiotic  relation- 
ship that  exists  between  the  NIH  in 
particular  and  the  university  commu- 
nity. They  feed  off  each  other  and  we 
are  saying  feed  all  you  want,  but  1.25 
percent,  let  us  set  that  aside  for  inno- 
vative competition  and  research. 

Now.  we  are  not  doing  this  for  small 
business.  I  point  out.  We  are  doing 
this  for  the  purpose  of  innovation,  be- 
cause we  have  so  many  studies  which 
show  the  superior  quality  of  small 
business  research  and  development 
when  it  comes  to  innovation. 

Now.  NSF  has  said  that  they  do  a  24 
times  better  Job.  Now.  maybe  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  is  wrong. 
Maybe  it  is  not  24  times  better.  Maybe 
it  is  20  times  l>etter.  Maybe  they  are 
really  wrong.  Maybe  it  is  10  times 
better.  Maybe  they  are  really,  really 
wrong.  It  is  not  24  times,  it  is  2  times 
better.  I  will  take  it.  because  it  is 
better. 

Why  does  the  university  community 
fear  this  program?  Why  are  they  op- 
posed? They  fear  this  program,  not  be- 
cause they  think  1.25  percent  will  be 
wasted  away  and  diverted  from  its  pur- 
pose. They  fear  it,  not  primarily  be- 
cause of  greed,  although  that  is  a  large 
part.  They  fear  this  program  because 
they  fear  its  success.  They  fear  that 
this  program  wiU  be  so  successful  that 
the  status  quo  will  be  upset,  that  the 
special  symbiotic  relationship  that 
they  have  had  all  these  years  of  their 


existence  will  be  severed  once  and  for 
all  once  this  window,  once  this  door  is 
opened.  That  is  what  the  bill  would 
do,  and  that  is  what  the  amendment 
would  prevent  from  happening. 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  KftT^gftg, 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  Uke  to  Join  with  the  gentleman 
in  opposition  to  this  amendment.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  industry  which 
is  more  in  the  vanguard  of  technologi- 
cal change  in  the  future  than  the 
health  industry.  If  you  read  recent 
issues  of  Discover  and  Science  maga- 
zine, you  will  see  that  the  big  changes 
in  artificial  hearts  and  in  cardiac 
equipment,  in  diabetes  research  and 
cancer,  are  being  done  by  novel  small 
firms,  private  firms  all  over  America. 

I  venture  to  say  they  get  very  little 
of  this  NIH  money.  We  are  talking,  if 
the  gentleman  will  correct  me  if  I  am 
wrong,  not  about  in-house  NIH  money. 
We  are  talking  about  the  money  they 
dispense  outside.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Absolutely. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  BCr.  GUCKMAN 
and  by  unanimous  consent,  lix.  La- 
Falce  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  ad- 
ditional minutes.) 

Mr.  OLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  this 
argument  reminds  me.  as  the  gentle- 
man says,  it  is  fear  of  the  establish- 
ment. The  health  industry,  particular- 
ly as  it  relates  to  medical  schools,  does 
not  want  the  NIH  to  be  giving  money 
to  anybody  else  because  they  will  lose 
a  piece  of  the  pie. 

It  reminds  me  a  little  bit  of  the  way 
the  big  drug  companies  fear  the  gener- 
ics, because  the  generics  might  supply 
some  new  drugs  at  slightly  lower  cost. 

So  I  would  say  that  for  the  future  of 
health  technology,  while  we  cannot 
promise  the  small  companies  will  come 
up  with  miracle  drugs  or  other  kinds 
of  things,  I  Just  think  it  is  better  for 
all  America  that  we  defeat  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  if  I  have  the  time. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  want  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman  in 
the  well  and  point  up  two  sets  of  data 
to  demonstrate  the  cavalier  fashion  in 
which  NIH  has  treated  small  business- 
es, as  opposed  to  the  vmderstanding 
fashion  in  which  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  has  treated  small  busi- 
nesses. 

Under  much  prodding  and  pushing, 
it  was  agreed.  NIH  said.  "Well,  we  will 
do  some  business  with  small  business- 


Well,  what  did  they  offer?  They  of- 
fered contracts  to  repair,  restore,  and 
rebind  rare  books. 

They  offered  a  contract  to  provide  a 
generator  and  other  equipment  for  the 
National  Library  of  Medicine. 

They  offered  a  contract  to  catalog 
monographs  in  English  and  foreifl^i 
languages.  — ^  y 

They  offered  a  contract  to  remove 
existing  elevated  access  flooring.  That 
is  what  they  offered. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  look  at 
what  was  done  at  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  these  exciting  projects 
were  approved:  Poroplastic  for  trans- 
dermal drug  delivery. 

Laser-based  photoacoustic  methods 
for  measuring  stable  isotope  ratios. 

In-vltro  detection  of  allergy  using 
imunofluorescence. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  has  again 
expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mitchxll  of 
Maryland,  and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  LaFalck  was  allowed  to  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield 
further,  they  offered  a  contract  and  it 
was  carried  out  by  small  business  to 
study  the  effects  of  processing  tech- 
nology on  the  reduction  of  cholesterol 
and  other  libids;  new  genetically  engi- 
neered microbes. 

One,  is  to  repair  and  rebind  old 
books:  the  other  is  giving  small  busi- 
nesses an  opportunity  to  do  the  basic 
kinds  of  meaningful  research  that  may 
save  hundreds  and  thousands  of  lives 
in  this  country.  That  is  the  choice 
that  we  have  got  that  is  offered  to  us 
in  this  amendment. 

Just  good,  common,  logical  sense, 
says  that  this  amendment  must  be  de- 
feated: otherwise  the  same  cavalier  ex- 
clusionary attitude  will  persist  on  the 
part  of  NIH,  and  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words; 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Act  has  become  the  subject 
of  some  controversy  which  is  unusual 
when  one  considers  the  broad  support 
that  the  measure  enjoyed  when  it  was 
introduced. 

The  problem,  I  believe,  is  one  that  I 
have  discussed  in  the  past  with  respect 
to  small  business.  That  is,  that  be- 
cause of  its  nature— millions  of  diverse 
individuals  pursuing  independent 
aims— it  does  not  lend  itself  well  to  or- 
ganized lobbying.  Each  Member  of 
this  body  annually  extolls  the  virtues 
of  the  small  business  community.  How 
it  creates  almost  all  of  the  newly  cre- 
ated Jobs,  that  it  is  the  most  likely 
source  of  innovation  and  new  prod- 
ucts, and  that  it  personifies  those  vir- 
tues and  capabilities  that  we  think  of 
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as  distinctly  American.  Then  we  pro- 
ceed to  ignore  it. 

Each  one  of  us  has  a  sizable  small 
business  community.  It  is  a  special  in- 
terest so  to  speak,  that  we  all  possess. 
The  people  who  send  us  here  are  for 
the  most  part  dependent  upon  its  vi- 
tality; its  strength  for  the  most  part 
parallels  the  economic  strength  of  the 
cities  and  towns  from  which  we  come. 
It  does  not  seem  likely  then  that  this 
Congress  would  Ignore  issues  of  con- 
cern to  small  business  nor  fail  to  enact 
legislation  that  would  give  it  a  fair 
shake  at  the  billions  of  dollars  worth 
of  business  available  by  means  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

The  problem  is  that  small  business 
does  not  lend  itself  to  the  circum- 
stances of  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
reacts  to  well-organized  lobbying  ef- 
forts very  well  but  when  it  comes  to 
doing  something  for  a  majority  of  our 
citizens  who  are  not  well  organized, 
who  are  pursuing  independent  paths, 
and  are  joined  in  a  common  bond  only 
in  that  they  represent  the  largest 
number  of  individuals  we  do  not  re- 
spond well.  After  all,  they  cannot  gen- 
erate large  scale  lobbying  campaigns 
by  picking  up  the  telephone. 

As  a  member  of  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  I  admit  to  some  Jealousy 
for  those  who  serve  on  committees 
where  their  constituency  is  well-de- 
fined and  whose  interests  they  can 
promote  easily  through  the  legislative 
process.  This  has  been  very  evident  in 
the  last  few  months  where  we  have 
seen  the  other  committees  of  this 
House  protecting  their  turf  in  a  most 
forceful  fashion.  This  is  unfortunate,  I 
believe,  because  those  interests  are 
being  promoted  at  the  expense  of  the 
small  business  community  which  is 
doing  nothing  more  than  trying  to  get 
its  foot  in  the  door  of  an  area  that  has 
by  design  been  set  off  limits. 

We  are  not  asking  for  a  great  deal. 
In  fact,  by  virtue  of  compromise,  we 
are  asking  for  a  very  little— it  is  in  fact 
embarrassingly  little.  But  it  appears 
that  that  is  even  too  much  for  some 
who  fear  that  any  dollar  diverted  is  in- 
fluence lost.  Influence  that  has  proven 
enormously  profitable  and  will  contin- 
ue to  be  so  regardless  of  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  legislation  here  today.  I 
can  only  believe  that  what  motivates 
those  who  oppose  including  the  small 
business  community  in  this  area  is  a 
fear  that  once  they  are  given  an  op- 
portunity to  demonstrate  their  effec- 
tive use  of  the  Federal  dollar,  that  the 
Congress  will  be  compelled  to  increase 
that  diversion  at  the  expense  of  the 
fat  cats  who  have  prospered  in  the 
past. 

One  point  that  needs  to  be  made  is 
that  we  are  not  really  setting  quotas 
so  much  as  we  are  requiring  that  a 
portion  of  the  exclusion  that  has  ex- 
isted in  the  past  be  ended.  Small  busi- 
ness has  been  excluded  because  the  re- 
lationship between  the  Government 
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and  the  recipients  was  an  effective  one 
that  ke  )t  the  new  blood  of  small  busi- 
ness oul.  No  one  would  argue  that  we 
ought  to  divert  moneys  awarded  to 
meritorious  concerns  to  others  simply 
because  of  their  size  and  we  are  not 
doing  that. 

Instep,  we  are  saying  that  the 
present!  situation  does  not  allow  or 
provide!  for  the  participation  of  the 
largest  land  most  innovative  segment 
of  our  society.  We  are  suggesting  that 
perhaps  we  ought  to  remedy  that  situ- 
ation br  requiring  that  the  bureaucra- 
cy maMe  the  effort  to  reform  their 
past  practices  in  order  to  utilize  this 
segment.  I  do  not  understand  how 
anyone  [can  argue  with  such  a  propos- 
al. 

The  small  business  community  of 
America  will  never  be  organized  in 
such  a  fashion  so  as  to  provide  even  a 
fraction  of  the  influence  visited  upon 
this  House  by  associations  and  organi- 
zations] that  represent  a  relative  few. 
It  is  th«  responsibility  of  this  House  to 
protect  I  the  interests  of  those  who  are 
not  repfesented,  who  do  not  have  easy 
access  to  the  media  in  order  to  com- 
municate their  well-defined  case  that 
is  the  product  of  public  relations  ex- 
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is  the  responsibility  of  this 
recognize  the  simple  truth 
small  business  community  is 
line  of  this  economy  and  this 


loneys  that  fund  the  oper- 
•f  this  Federal  Government— 
for  research  but  for  defense 
and  wdfare  and  income  security— is 
the  resfilt  of  the  labor  and  creativity 
of  smap  business.  We  ought  then  to 
look  fof  ways  to  foster  that  labor  and 
creativtty  not  discourage  it.  We  ought 
to  demand  that  the  bureaucracy  end 
its  monopoly  creating  behavior  that 
has  exdluded  small  business  from  ptu*- 
ticipatitig  in  an  area  where  it  is  clearly 
capable  of  doing  so. 

In  the  past  year  and  a  half,  I  have 
heard  from  many  in  this  House  the 
evils  that  are  attached  to  things  "big." 
Well,  we  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
lend  a  hand  to  small  business,  a  hand 
that  is  Jong  overdue. 

Lve  an  opportunity  to  demon- 
lat  this  Congress  can  look  ob- 
at  an  issue  without  cowering 
because  of  a  few  well-orches- 
ielegrams.  We  have  an  opportu- 
nity toldo  the  right  thing  not  only  for 
small  business  but  for  the  taxpayers 
and  tlve  people  in  this  country  who 
want  It  government  that  has  the 
wisdom  and  the  strength  to  correct  an 
iniquitous  situation  even  if  that  iniqui- 
tous situation  does  not  come  equipped 
with  ai  well-planned  public  relations 
campaipi. 
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Mr.  [DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  t  >  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amend  nent. 
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,  the  discussipn  so  far 
i  how    the    Small    Business 
members   do   not   under- 
aknendment  nor  the  process- 
seek  to  effect  with  their 
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My  good  friend  from  New  York  says 
all  they  wa  it  is  their  share  of  the  pie. 
My  colleague  who  has  Just  spoken, 
says  that  they  want  their  share.  There 
is  nothing  jin  the  law  now  that  bars 
small  business  from  getting  research 
grants  at  N^H. 

What  is  really  involved  here  is  the 
health  of  the  American  people,  the  re- 
search into!  the  prevention  and  cure  of 
the  many  diseases. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentlen  lan  from  California. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  will  in  Just  a 
moment.     I 

Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  ■ 

Mr.  DIN(  }ELL.  Let  us  take  a  look  at 
what  is  inv(  >lved  here. 

Every  sirgle  health  organization  in 
the  country  supports  the  amendment. 
The  Amerlcain  Cancer  Society,  the 
American  Medical  Association,  the  As- 
sociation cf  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, the  American  Heart  Association, 
the  American  Lung  Association,  all 
support  th< !  amendment. 

Now  let  us  look  a  little  further. 
What  is  reiilly  involved  here?  What  is 
involved  h«re  is  grants  for  medical  re- 
search. These  are  allocated  on  the 
basis  of  peitr  review.  It  is  done  on  the 
basis  of  qui  Jifications,  uniqueness,  and 
the  ability  to  carry  forward  our  goals 
of  curing  the  health  problems  of  this 
Nation. 

Now.  let  me  read  to  you  what  the 
American  dancer  Society  says  about 
the  amen(ment  and  why  it  is  we 
should  ado  >t  it: 

NIH  grants  are  awarded  according  to  a 
well  estabIL  ihed  competitive  peer  review 
system  whic  )  recognizes  only  quality,  origi- 
nality, and  T  >levance  to  the  goals  of  the  In- 
stitutes. 

The  sclent  sts  who  receive  these  funds  are 
for  the  most  part  in  medical  schools,  univer- 
sities, college,  public  and  private  research 
centers,  and  Tiospitals.  Only  after  the  exper- 
imental approaches  are  initiated  by  the  re- 
searchers themselves,  and  are  put  through 
the  stringeri  competitive  reviews  for  origi- 
nality, capability,  quality  and  intensity  of 
effort,  are  these  projects  approved  for  fund- 
ing. 

Then  after  all  of  these  tests  have  been 
met,  only  ^bout  36  percent  of  approved 
grant  applications  are  actually  funded  be- 
cause of  the  severe  over-taxing  of  the  NIH 
research  anq  development  budgets. 


Now  hear  these  words: 

The  removal  of  even  a  small  portion  of 
the  clearly  Inadequate  R.  St  D.  budgets  of 
the  Institutes  could  cripple  the  worli  of 
many  of  oui'  biomedical  scientists  who  are 
already  hurt  by  the  fact  the  NCI  budget,  for 
instance,  hafe  not  increased  in  terms  of  real 


dollars  since 


1975. 
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Now  listen  to  this: 

This  program  is  going  to  divert  $50  million 
from  NIH  and  from  its  research  priorities. 
NIH  funds  have  been  reduced,  in  real  dol- 
lars, by  15  percent  since  1980.  They  will  be 
reduced  another  30  percent  at  the  end  of 
the  next  3  budget  years.  NIH  awards  have 
already  declined  by  20  percent,  from  5,000 
to  4,100. 

Now,  What  is  the  $50  million  amount 
that  this  proposal  would  take  from  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health?  First  of 
all,  it  is  more  than  all,  more  than  all 
of  the  funds  that  are  spent  on  arthri- 
tis research;  it  is  10  times  the  amount 
that  is  spent  on  interferon  research;  it 
is  five  times  the  amount  that  is  spent 
on  cataract  research. 

Under  the  proposal,  funds  for  basic 
research  will  be  further  reduced. 
Small  businesses  do  not  generally  do 
basic  research  because  there  is  no 
commercial  market  for  these  kinds  of 
findings. 

Poinds  would  be  diverted  to  drug  and 
device  work  where  there  is  no  shortage 
of  capital. 

Now,  I  do  not  speak  about  the  rest  of 
the  bill,  I  do  not  talk  about  Defense,  I 
do  not  talk  about  State,  I  do  not  talk 
about  any  of  the  other  agencies,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  talk 
about  the  health  programs  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  fine  to  help  small 
business. 

I  served  for  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Small  Business  and  I  was  the  chair- 
man of  a  subcommittee  before  any  of 
the  members  there,  with  perhaps  one 
or  two  exceptions,  was  even  on  that 
committee. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Now  listen  to  this, 
again,  to  what  this  proposal  would 
attack,  and  then  imderstand  why  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia has  offered  the  amendment  and  I 
support  the  amendment:  This  is  not  a 
pork  barrel  proposal  at  NIH:  it  is  basic 
research  into  the  health  of  the  Ameri- 
can people.  That  is  what  is  at  stake  in 
the  amendment.  If  you  want  to  treat 
small  business  as  a  pork  barrel  matter, 
as  my  good  friend  says,  give  them 
their  share  of  the  pie,  give  them  their 
share  of  the  pie  of  that  which  is  legiti- 
mately pork,  do  not  affect  the  health 
research  for  the  American  people. 
Listen  to  what  the  American  Cancer 
Society  has  said,  listen  to  what  the  As- 
sociation of  Medical  Colleges  says  in 
endorsing  this  amendment. 

Do  not  attack  research  that  affects 
the  health  and  well-being  of  the  Amer- 
ican people. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Daub). 
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Mr.  DAUB.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  for  a  comment  and  then  a 
question. 

First  a  comment  that  in  some  of  the 
testimony  we  listened  to  when  the  bill 
was  being  heard,  we  had  a  number  of 
good  examples,  I  thought,  among 
others,  where  small  business  had  come 
up  with  good  ideas  in  the  medical 
field,  including  the  biosjmthetic  insu- 
lin, the  CAT  scanner,  the  heart  valve, 
the  oral  contraceptive,  and  soft  con- 
tact lenses. 

Can  the  gentleman  tell  me:  Does 
this  amendment  exclude  the  1.25  set- 
aside  on  all  research  and  development, 
or  Just  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  It  only  excludes  the 
National  Institutes  of  Health. 

And  now  my  good  friend,  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  talks  about  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences.  This 
does  not,  I  tell  him,  affect  the  Nation- 
al Academy  of  Sciences.  It  would  leave 
them  subject. 

Understand  this:  There  is  so  little 
money,  and  that  money  is  shrinking, 
that  we  cannot  frivolously  put  it 
where  some  small  business  would  like 
to  have  it  put. 

This  money  must  be  put  with  the 
best  possible  scientific  research,  that 
affords  the  best  opportunity  for  pay- 
out in  solving  the  major  health  crises 
and  the  major  health  problems  that 
affect  the  United  States. 
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We  must  understand  that  this  is  not 
the  kind  of  research  that  we  pass 
around  like  a  pork  barrel.  We  are  not 
designing  a  tank  or  tinkering  around 
with  eyeglasses.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  most  basic  kind  of  research,  on 
cures  for  cancer,  on  methods  to  cure 
or  eliminate  arthritis  or  cataracts, 
blindness. 

Mr.  DAUB.  Just  a  comment,  that  on 
the  first  page  the  committee  print,  my 
colleague.  I  am  led  to  believe  from  a 
reading  of  it  that  in  fact  the  amend- 
ment includes  the  broad  brush  of  all 
research,  not  Just  NIH. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Our  amendment 
deals  with  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BROOKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  Just 
want  to  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tleman's remarks,  and  say  that  as  a 
Congressman  from  a  district  which 
has  in  it  the  University  of  Texas  medi- 
cal branch,  an  outstanding  research 
arm  and  branch  of  this  country's  ef- 
forts, I  know  that  this  amendment  is 
designed  to  help  them. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  has  again 
expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Dingell 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  BROOKS.  I  certainly  support 
the  amendment  and  think  we  ought  to 
do  this.  I  am  100  percent  for  it.  I  think 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  and  the 
gentleman  from  California  are  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  it  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  t  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  LaPALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
may  or  may  not  favor  the  amend- 
ment—I oppose  it— but  we  ought  to  at 
least  understand  what  it  does. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  understand  full 
well  what  it  does. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Let  me  read  the 
amendment  portion,  though,  which 
would  exclude  any  other  health-relat- 
ed research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  by  or  through  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices or  any  of  its  entities. 

Now.  if  this  is  the  amendment  being 
offered,  that  is  the  amendment  the 
gentleman  has  in  his  report,  that  is 
much  larger,  much  broader  in  scope 
than  simply  NIH,  and  contradicts 
what  the  gentleman  just  said. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  I  am  going  to  re- 
spond, but  first  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Waxmah ). 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  that  the  proponents  of  this  bill 
who  are  trying  to  fight  this  amend- 
ment are  making  a  mountain  out  of  a 
molehill.  I  want  to  point  out  that  the 
research  done  by  Health  and  Human 
Services  is  95-percent  NIH.  There  is 
some  research  being  done  in  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
as  to  how  best  to  serve  in  the  health 
delivery  systems,  but  95  percent  of 
what  we  are  talking  about  is  NIH 
funding  which  goes  to  universities,  col- 
leges and  medical  centers  around  the 
country. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  this 
debate  and  in  the  report  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  that  they  talk 
about  small  business  innovation  that 
brought  us  the  CAT  scanner,  insulin, 
streptomyocin,  and  penicillin.  That  is 
Just  not  accurate.  The  man  who  devel- 
oped the  CAT  scanner  and  won  a 
Nobel  Prize  was  a  professor  at  Tufts 
University.  They  did  their  work  on 
biomedical  basic  research  studies 
there.  This  in  not  something  that 
small  business  wants  to  compete  with 
because  it  does  not  lead  to  a  product 
that  they  can  sell. 

I  think  that  we  ought  to  be  aware 
that  the  health  area  is  unlike  other  re- 
search programs.  Because  of  the  dis- 
tinction, this  ought  not  to  be  treated 
the  same. 
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Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  to  speak  in  support  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  comment  was 
made  by  one  of  the  earlier  speakers 
about  giving  a  share  of  the  pie.  I  think 
what  was  really  meant  by  that  was  to 
say.  to  allow  small  business  the  right 
to  compete  for  the  share  in  the  pie, 
and  particularly  in  the  area  that  this 
amendment  addresses.  It  should  be 
known  that  the  NIH,  for  example,  and 
that  is  the  area  of  my  interest  present- 
ly, earlier  this  year  has  gone  out  of  its 
way  to  make  sure  that  private  enter- 
prise in  small  business  gets  a  chance  at 
the  game. 

For  example,  for-profit  firms  are 
now  eligible  for  grants.  Scientists  from 
for-profit  firms  will  be  placed  on  the 
peer  review  committees,  and  grantees 
may  not  retain  the  patent  rights  re- 
sulting from  federally  fimded  re- 
search. These  people  are  trying  to  do 
it  the  way  the  planners  of  this  legisla- 
tion intended.  I  think  of  all  areas  that 
I  have  observed  since  I  have  been  in 
this  Congress,  I  think  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  is  more  concerned 
about  the  quality  of  research  than  it  is 
the  magnitude  of  the  grantee.  I  think 
it  Is  time  we  were  a  little  bit  discrimi- 
nating here.  I  make  my  point  in  par- 
ticular from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  I  think  they  should  be  ex- 
cluded from  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chidrman.  wiU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BflTCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding  to  me.  I  was  greatly  disturbed 
by  comments  referring  to  legitimate 
small  business  as  being  a  pork  barrel 
operation.  Technology  Catalysts.  Inc.. 
has  identified  9.613  smaU  high  tech- 
nology firms.  Of  that  number.  2.636 
are  engaged  in  biomedical  fields. 

A  Bethesda  research  lab  had  identi- 
fied 1,000  firms  working  in  the  very 
tMEusic  research  of  cloning.  I  think  it 
does  a  disservice  to  the  small  business 
community  to  refer  to  that  kind  of 
basic  operation  as  pork  barrel.  That  Is 
Just  wrong. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  have  been  on  the  subcommittee  that 
handles  fimding  for  NIH  for  15  years. 
When  I  first  went  on  that  subcommit- 
tee, NIH  received  $300  million.  Now, 
they  get  more  than  $3  billion.  It  is 
almost  $4  billion.  I  have  known  all  of 
the  heads  of  NIH  since  Dr.  Shannon, 
and  I  can  tell  the  Members  that  they 
are  in  a  dream  land  if  they  think  every 
dollar  that  goes  through  NIH  goes  to 
make  a  contribution  to  basic  research. 
It  Just  is  not  so. 


One  df  the  heads  of  NIH  told  us  one 
time  tlkat  as  much  as  half  of  the 
money  that  goes  to  universities  goes 
for  Federal  aid  to  universities  rather 
than  as  a  contribution  to  basic  re- 
search, and  I  am  for  it.  I  have  been  for 
these  substantial  increases  because  I 
think  the  universities  need  it,  but  no 
one  sholuld  come  down  here  and  tell  us 
that  all  the  money  the  universities  get 
goes  f^r  contributions  to  basic  re- 
search. It  is  a  pork  barrel  for  the  uni- 
versities that  I  support,  and  it  is  about 
time  we  recognize  that  not  only  uni- 
versities but  some  other  people  could 
do  some  good  too. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geiyleman  yield? 
Mr.  atf  ITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield. 
Mr.  piNGELL.  The  gentleman  and  I 
have  been  friends  for  a  long  time. 

Mr.  aviITH  of  Iowa.  Yes;  and  almost 
always  the  gentleman  has  been  on  the 
right  sitie.  Once  in  a  while  he  gets  on 
the  wrong  side,  and  he  is  on  it  today. 
Mr.  DINOELL.  I  might  say  the  same 
thing  with  respect  to  the  gentleman, 
but  the  gentleman  is  not  telling  us 
here  that  what  he  really  wants  to  do  is 
divert  the  money  he  is  referring  to? 

Mr.  ^MITH  of  Iowa.  I  want  them  to 
get  more  for  their  money.  Out  of  at 
least  no  million,  that  is  what  will 
happen  Out  of  this  there  wiU  be  a 
competition,  and  they  will  have  a  real 
true  competition  among  people  that 
did  not  have  an  attorney  who  knows 
someone  on  the  peer  review  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  OINOELL.  I  have  got  a  good  at- 
torney.      

Mr.  ^ITH  of  Iowa.  This  bill  simply 
opens  the  door  to  let  a  smaU  business 
compene  with  other  small  businesses 
to  get  iponsored  for  $30,000  or  $40,000 
while  they  develop  the  idea. 

Mr.   pINOELL.    Is    the    gentleman 
aware   of  the   position  of  the   peer 
review!  committees   and   what   their 
functi^to? 
Mr.  {  MTTH  of  Iowa.  Sure. 
Mr.    3INOELL.  It  is  to  assure  the 
highes  quality  research. 
Mr.  i  MITU  of  Iowa.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  piNOELL.  These  peer  review 

committees 

Mr.  mOTH  of  Iowa.  Oh.  yes. 
Mr.  DINOELL.  We  have  to  assure 
the  hiShest  quality  of  research  and 
that  the  Government  gets  full  value 
for  the  dollar.  They  are  not  pork 
barrel  >operations.  They  are  not  there 
to  dispense  moneys  to  their  buddies, 
and  thpy  are  not  there  to  give  money. 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  pretty 
hard  t  >  convince  a  professor  sitting  on 
this  cqmmittee  that  another  person  is 
not  more  worthy  than  some  fellow 
who  is  not  a  professor. 

Mr.   BEDELL.   Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  ge  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my 
colleafue. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
the  cli  Edrman  of  the  committee  listen? 
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I  hope  everybody  realizes  that  last 
year  there  were  over  2,000  members  on 
the  peer  review  committees,  and  8  of 
them— 8  of  the  more  than  2,000— came 
out  of  the|  for-profit,  free  enterprise 
system  of  our  country.  If  the  gentle- 
man thinks  that  is  good  peer 
review ' 

l&x.  DI|7GELL.  The  gentleman 
raised  that  I  point  before.  I  want  to  tell 
him  it  is  perhaps  something  that  the 
gentleman  [here  does  not  understand, 
and  that  ia|  that  the  peer  reveiw  com- 
mittees are  not  pork  barrel  operations. 

Their  function  is  to  see  to  it  that  we 
get  quality  research,  not  that  moneys 
are  allocated  to  small  business  or  big 
business.  ITiey  go  where  they  can  get 
the  best  possible  research.  The  idea  is 
to  get  the  best  possible  quality  re- 
search in  ai  k  area. 

Mr.  SBUTH  of  Iowa.  Let  me  reclaim 
my  time.  Is  reminds  me  of  the  process 
we  seem  to  go  through  in  developing 
appropriations  for  HHS  with  regard  to 
niursing  programs.  At  every  step  of  the 
way  there  is  a  doctor  sitting  there  on 
the  review  committee  and  somehow, 
by  the  time  the  money  gets  through 
all  of  the  filters,  the  nurses  get  zero. 
The  doctors'  programs  get  it  all. 

They  come  to  our  committee  and 
then  we  put  some  back  in  for  the 
nurses. 

If  you  hive  the  right  people  on  the 
right  comi|iittees  at  the  right  places, 
of  course  you  are  going  to  get  favor- 
able treatment. 

All  we  are  talking  about  is  $50  mil- 
lion. I  am  ielling  you  that  for  this  $50 
million  yo^  will  get  at  least  twice,  if 
not  10  times  as  much,  in  basic  research 
if  we  pass  tihis  bill. 

We  are  ^ot  talking  about  diverting 
money  awiiy  from  health  research.  We 
are  talking  about  an  agency  getting 
more  for  uie  money  and  probably  10 
times  more.  What  we  really  ought  to 
have  is  5  or  10  percent  set-aside  for 
this  very  competitive  program,  under 
which  an  j  individual— in  this  case  a 
small  business— possibly  one  person,  a 
scientist,  who  has  a  good  idea,  can  get 
a  little  help,  a  little  seed  money. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman] from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  has 
expired.     { 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa  wis  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  toinutes. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  He  needs  a 
little  help  for  a  year  or  so  while  he  de- 
velops his  Idea.  They  will  come  in  and 
they  will  compete.  If  the  agency  be- 
lieves this, guy  has  a  go(xl  idea,  it  will 
support  him  for  a  year  while  he  devel- 
ops this. 

Then  h^  comes  back  in.  Another 
thing  is  the  cost  of  the  applications. 
Universities  can  spend,  and  they  do 
spend  thousands  and  thousands  and 
thousands  of  dollars.  They  have  a  full- 
time  man  heading  up  the  department 
to  develop  these  applications. 
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How  is  a  little  guy  to  come  in  there 
and  develop  an  application  that  he  can 
submit  to  this  sophisticated  organiza- 
tion? Of  course,  he  cannot.  He  needs  a 
little  help,  if  it  is  only  to  develop  the 
application.  He  needs  a  little  help. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  It  is  now  a  little  later 
than  20  to  5.  I  would  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  all  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment be  concluded  no  later  than  5 
o'clock,  at  which  time  perhaps  we 
could  have  a  recorded  vote,  if  that  Is 
the  desire  of  the  sponsor. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
assume  under  my  reservation  that  the 
time  between  now  and  5  o'cl(x:k  would 
be  evenly  divided  between  the  Mem- 
bers who  are  now  on  their  feet? 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  That 
was  the  Chair's  understanding  of  the 
gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Considering  the 
number  who  are  now  on  their  feet,  I 
would  have  to  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  I  object. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Ob- 
jection is  heard. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Smith 
of  Iowa  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  Jvist  want  to  summarize  by  sajring 
that  I  would  be  the  first  one  to  oppose 
any  kind  of  proposal  that  would 
reduce  the  effectiveness  of  our  re- 
search, basic  research  in  this  country. 

The  reason  universities  have  done 
all  of  the  research  is  because  they 
have  been  getting  all  of  the  money. 

I  think  I  really  genuinely  feel  if  you 
defeat  this  amendment  resoundingly 
and  go  ahead  and  adopt  this  bill  that 
we  will  get  more  for  our  money  in- 
stead of  less  for  our  money  and  we  will 
have  more  basic  research  results  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  yield  to  my 
friend  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  want  to  commend 
my  colleague  for  the  statement  he  has 
made.  It  is  important  that  all  of  us  in 
the  House  know  that  he  has  served  for 
15  years  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee handling  funds  for  Labor-HEW. 
During  that  same  period  of  time  I 
have  been  privileged  to  serve  with  him 
as  a  member  of  this  committee,  and  no 
one  has  worked  harder  for  the  Nation- 
al Institutes  of  Health,  for  the  health 
of  this  country,  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

He  is  telling  you  like  it  is.  He  is  tell- 
ing you  what  we  are  trying  to  do  here. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smtih)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  Just  want  to  ask  the  gentleman  a 
couple  of  questions  because  he  has  fo- 
cused the  thing  for  us.  We  have  $3  bil- 
lion in  research  today,  in  today's  dol- 
lars, is  that  not  correct,  for  R.  ic  D.? 

Mr.  SXdTH  of  Iowa.  Will  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man.        

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  It  is  over  $3  bil- 
lion. 

Mr.  McDADE.  About  $4  bUUon  in 
the  account  in  NIH  and  it  is  Important 
to  remember  that  what  this  amend- 
ment does  is  to  exclude  all  of  those  re- 
search funds  from  the  small  business 
community. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Intermural  re- 
search. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Intermural  research. 
They  cannot  even  compete;  they  are 
excluded. 

I  think  it  is  also  important  for  us  to 
know  under  current  regulations  issued 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  or  HHS,  about  65 
percent  of  any  grants  to  any  of  the 
universities  can  be  diverted  to  over- 
head; is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
They  have  various  ways  of  figuring 
overhead,  including  in  some  cases,  in 
some  instances,  money  that  came  from 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  a 
project  could  be  used  as  a  part  of  the 
overhead. 

Mr.  McDADE.  As  my  friend  said, 
and  if  my  colleagues  want  to  recognize 
it,  that  65  percent  can  go  to  pay  the 
president,  can  go  to  pay  the  bosird  of 
trustees,  or  they  can  use  it  to  amortize 
buildings. 

What  for  profit  organization  could 
afford  65  percent  overhead?  That  is 
what  we  are  paying  at  NIH. 

I  am  for  it,  too.  As  the  gentleman 
said,  they  have  served  us  well.  No  one 
here  is  condemning  NIH.  All  we  want 
to  do  is  to  say  to  them  that  it  is  time 
they  recognized  the  capacity  that 
exists  and  it  is  time  they  recognize 
that  we  have  people  in  the  business 
community,  small  business  people  who 
can  perform. 

The  only  way  we  can  do  it.  recapitu- 
lating, they  Just  adopted  regulations 
because  the  other  body  acted  and  this 
body  acted  for  the  first  time  to  say 
that  a  for  profit  organization  may  be 
permitted  to  submit  an  application  to 
bid.  They  would  not  even  accept  an  ap- 
plication to  bid;  is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  That  is  right. 
In  addition  to  that.  I  understand  the 
officials  at  the  NIH,  although  they 
were  reluctant  to  adopt  any  kind  of  a 
program  at  all,  are  now  not  opposing 
this  bill.  They  are  not  supporting  this 
amendment.  They  know  they  can  live 


with  this  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
will  be  better  off  with  this  bill  than 
they  will  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  and  hope  we  can  vote 
in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  will  not  take  the  full  5  minutes  but 
I  do  want  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
things  that  have  been  said  here  in  the 
debate. 

The  amendment  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  does  not 
apply  to  all  research.  It  applies  to  all 
health-related  research. 

We  are  not  into  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any- 
where else  with  the  amendment  that 
is  pending  before  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  at  this  point. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  said 
that  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
was  told  4  years  ago  to  open  this  up  to 
small  businesses.  That  was  what  he 
said  when  he  was  in  the  well  of  the 
House.  Also  that  4  years  ago  they  did 
not  do  it,  3  years  ago  they  did  not  do 
it,  and  then  2  years  ago  they  did  not 
do  it,  but  finally  this  year  they  did  it. 

The  question  that  is  begged  by  that 
comment  is:  Told  by  whom?  Were  they 
told  by  the  appropriate  committees  of 
the  Congress?  Were  they  told  by  the 
Congress  itself? 

No;  the  answer  is  no  to  both  ques- 
tions. 

They  were  told  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  that  is  what  they  should  do. 

Who  is  in  charge?  Who  sets  policy  in 
this  Government?  Is  it  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  or  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget? 

I  would  hope  that  they  would  ignore 
instructions  they  got  from  the  Direc- 
tor of  OMB  when  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  were  telling 
them  to  do  Just  the  reverse  of  what 
the  Director  of  OMB  was  telling  them 
to  do.  They  were  responding  and  did 
correctly  respond  to  that  branch  of 
Government  that  is  charged  with  set- 
ting policy  for  this  Government  in 
which  we  live. 

The  gentleman  has  said  it  is  only  IV* 
percent.  My  colleagues  heard  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith)  say 
that  he  would  really  like  to  have  5  per- 
cent or  maybe  10  percent. 

I  submit  that  every  time  we  come 
back  to  this  issue  we  will  come  back 
for  more.  I  would  just  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  in  1919  when  this  Con- 
gress passed  the  Federal  income  tax 
the  managers  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  said  it  would  be  1  percent  and  it 
would  never  be  more  than  1  percent. 
That  is  what  was  said  then.  Now  we 
are  being  told  that  this  will  only  be  1 V* 
percent. 
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On  the  university  campus  in  my  dis- 
trict there  are  five  Nobel  Prize  win- 
ners on  the  faculty,  five  people  there 
who  have  won  Nobel  Prizes  for  basic 
research  in  health-related  endeavors. 

Do  my  coUeagiies  think  for  a 
moment  that  they  would  be  on  that 
faculty  at  the  salary  paid  to  members 
of  the  faculty  of  the  State  university 
if  these  kinds  of  fvmds  were  not  avail- 
able to  them  to  do  the  kinds  of  re- 
search that  they  are  doing? 

D  1650 

Do  you  think  that  the  talent  of 
those  people  would  be  available  to  the 
students  at  that  university?  I  a&ure 
you  it  would  not  be^ 

If  you  want  to  pick  away  at  that, 
Just  so  that  you  can  say,  "I  have  done 
something  for  small  business,"  then 
let  me  tell  you  that  you  are  making  a 
very  serious  mistake,  a  very  serious 
mistake,  and  I  would  urge  you  to  think 
very  carefully  about  this  before  you 
reject  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MADIOAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  imderline 
that  point.  If  we  divert  in  excess  of  $50 
million  over  the  next  3  years  from  sup- 
port for  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  we  will  end  support  for  over 
350  highly  rated  research  projects  and 
intensify  the  disruption  in  our  Na- 
tion's finest  research  laboratories. 

We  have  a  very  difficult  problem 
now  attracting  young  physicians  after 
medical  school  to  go  into  research, 
when  those  physicians  know  they  can 
make  so  much  more  money  practicing 
medicine.  It  takes  dedicated  profes- 
sionals to  go  into  research.  They  are 
looking  for  continued  fimding  to  allow 
them  to  continue  to  work  in  research. 
If  we  are  going  to  take  that  funding 
away  and  give  it  to  some  small  busi- 
ness to  produce  a  product  that  NIH 
does  not  otherwise  finance,  we  are 
going  to  be  doing  a  tremendous 
amount  of  harm  from  which  we  may 
never  recover. 

I  do  want  to  use  this  time  to  point 
out  that  NIH  contracts  and  subcon- 
tracts to  small  business  firms  now 
exceed  $100  million.  But  this  amount 
cannot  even  be  counted  in  this  set- 
aside  because  the  set-aside  is  so  nar- 
rowly drawn  that,  that  existing  fimds 
do  not  apply  at  all.  So  it  will  be  an  ad- 
ditional siun  of  money  taken  from  bio- 
medical research.  I  think  we  will  be 
doing  harm  to  the  research  to  protect 
people's  health.  This  is  a  imique  situa- 
tion that  ought  to  be  considered  sepa- 
rately from  whether  we  think  there 
ought  otherwise  to  be  funds  set  aside 
for  small  business. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  B  [ADIGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman {from  New  York,  even  though 
he  did  hot  yield  to  me  earlier  today. 

Mr.  iUpALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  was  the  individual  who  ob- 
jected to  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest tefore,  and  since  he  has  now 
had  mitre  than  5  minutes,  I  again 
renew  my  unanimous-consent  request 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  and 
all  ametidments  thereto  conclude  by  5 
p.m.     ] 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ^t  say  to  the  gentleman,  in  re- 
sponse, that  if  he  had  yielded  to  me 
when  I  asked  him  to  yield  to  me,  I 
would  not  have  objected  to  his  re- 
quest, and  I  will  not  object  now. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chainnan,  may  I 
comment  on  that,  because  that  is  a 
person^  comment? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  N^w  York  (Mr.  LaFalcz)  has  re- 
questecl  unanimous  consent  that  all 
debate  |on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendi^ents  thereto  cease  at  5  o'clock. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  geiAleman  from  New  York? 

Therawas  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Members  standing 
at  the  lime  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest M«|as  agreed  to  will  be  recognized 
for  30  seconds  each. 

The  (thair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lewis). 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Parris 
yielded Ihis  time  to  Mr.  Lewis.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
bother^me  to  rise  on  the  floor  and 
oppose  ]the  likes  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentlen^an  from  California  and  the 
gentleiAan  from  Michigan,  who  have 
great  expertise  in  the  field  of  health. 
But,  frankly,  I  think  it  requires  not  a 
great  ^ount  of  expertise  to  under- 
stand what  is  going  on  here. 

The  tact  is  that  the  symptoms  are 
the  same  across  the  board.  It  is  busi- 
ness as  usual,  specifically  it  is  the  good 
old  boy's  game.  The  fact  is  that  agri- 
culture does  not  want  you  to  cut  into 
any  kitid  of  piece  of  their  business. 
They  ^ant  to  control  the  system  as 
usual.  . 

In  thp  NIH  area  alone.  $50  million  is 
the  dollar  amount  they  are  talking 
about  ^ut  of  a  budget  of  $4  billion  a 
year,  dver  a  3-year  period,  that  is  $12 
billion.! 

The  fact  is  that  the  pie  is  mighty, 
mighty  big.  Each  person  who  is  used 
to  having  access  to  the  process  wants 
to  keep  the  business  the  same.  As  a 
practical  fact  of  life,  small  business 
has  contributed  the  most  to  innovative 
resean  b  in  our  history.  They  need  to 
have  « ime  access  to  the  pie. 

Remi  imber,  gentlemen,  pigs  get 
nothln  (.  Share  Just  a  bit  of  the  pie. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  RPEMKR). 

(By  ^nanlmous  consent.  Mr.  Mitch- 
ell of  Maryland  and  Mr.  Eckart  yield- 
ed their  time  to  Mr.  Roemer.) 
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Mr.  ROlMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  heard  a  lot  of  arguments  pro  and 
con,  as  we  do  on  each  of  these  amend- 
ments. Oftin  the  agruments  says,"We 
love  this  program,  just  do  not  touch 
our  portion  of  it.  We  love  what  small 
business  does  for  this  country,  just  do 
not  let  theiii  into  our  bailiwick." 

I  am  a  diabetic.  I  have  been  that  way 
for  a  long  time.  I  take  at  least  a  shot 
every  day  po  stay  alive.  So  I  do  not 
speak  about  the  problem  from  long 
distance,  ijdo  not  speak  from  a  text- 
book or  coifxmittee  hearing  when  I  tell 
you  that  research  in  that  part  of  sci- 
ence which  is  critical  to  me  is  fre- 
quently dotie  in  the  vanguard  of  high 
technology!  by  small  business.  And 
what  this  qill  does  is  not  shut  out  but 
bring  in  tbiose  innovative  ideas,  those 
changes  and  chances  for  improvement 
in  the  me«cal  science  field  that  we 
need. 

I  urge  th^  defeat  of  this  amendment, 
so  that  one  bill  will  remain  strong. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  uentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  McCu  >SKEY). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
let  me  Jusi  respond  to  that  question 
on  diabetes , 

Let  us  aisume  that  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram puts  I  >ut  a  request  for  bids  on  di- 
abetes research.  $36.5  million  out  of 
NIH's  budget  next  year  will  be  subject 
to  the  SBIR  program.  Let  us  say  $1 
million  of  this  will  be  for  diabetic  re- 
search. And  let  us  say  that  the  leading 
expert  in  mis  country  is  a  Nobel  Prize 
winner  at  Harvard  or  Stanford  on  that 
very  point,  and  yet  under  this  bill  he 
cannot  con  ipete.  So  the  man  suffering 
from  diabejtes  will  not  have  available 
the  leading  expert  in  the  country  for 
that  particular  research  program.  The 
research  wUl  have  to  go  to  some  small 
business,  regardless  of  lesser  merit, 
and  regardless  of  the  fact  that  the 
person  moft  qualified  to  do  the  best 
research  will  not  be  allowed  to  even 
compete  for  the  assignment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes  the  eentleman   from  Michigan 

(Mr.  DiNGEXL). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
plain  that  [we  must  have  some  under- 
standing o|  this  amendment. 

I  support  the  amendment.  So  does 
the  American  Medical  Association. 
The  AMA.  and  I  now  quote: 

The  American  Medical  Association  talies 
this  opporti^ty  to  express  our  concern  re- 
garding H.R,  4326,  "The  Small  Business  In- 
novation Development  Act"  and  S.  881. 
"The  Small  Business  Iimovation  Act." 

The  AMA,  supports  the  intent  of  these 
bills  to  enco|ira«e  the  federal  government  to 
utilize  the  research  resources  and  talents  of 
this  nation's  small  businesses.  We  believe 
that  this  should  be  pursued  wherever  appro- 
priate. Our  concern,  however,  is  with  the  In- 
appropriatevess  of  mandating  application  of 
that  concept  to  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  NIH  and  its  component  Insti- 
tutes have  i  research  budget  greater  than 
$3  billion  fir  the  fiscal  year  1982.  There- 
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fore,  in  predeterming  the  allocation  of  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  NIH  budget,  the 
Impact  of  this  legislation  on  NIH  and  its 
critical  health  research  fimction,  would  be 
substantial. 

The  very  nature  of  the  Institute's  man- 
date, basic  biomedical  research,  requires  re- 
search to  be  conducted  in  large  part  by  Uni- 
versities, major  medical  centers,  medical 
schools  and  other  research  laboratories.  Ac- 
cording to  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
89  percent  of  the  NIH  budget  is  related  to 
primary  basic  research.  We  believe  that  it  is 
inappropriate  to  place  NIH  under  the  same 
spending  constraints  as  other  agencies. 
Strict  enforcement  of  rigid  set-asides  could 
lead  to  situations  where  such  fimds  were 
not  being  used  to  the  best  advantage,  or 
were  being  diverted  from  necessary  basic 
biomedical  research.  We  believe  that  the 
imique  mission  and  function  of  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  mandate  that  special 
provision  be  made  in  the  legislation  so  that 
the  Institutes  are  not  locked  into  a  specified 
funding  formula.  The  American  Medical  As- 
sociation supports  an  exemption  for  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  from  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  4326  and  S.  881.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  work  with  you  and  other  interest- 
ed parties  in  developing  alternate  language 
that  would  encourage  NIH,  where  appropri- 
ate, to  utilize  the  services  of  small  business 
firms. 

Sincerely, 

James  H.  SAim  oms,  M.D. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Weber). 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  no  reduction  in  the  budget  of 
any  health  care  agency.  There  is  no 
cut.  There  is  no  diversion. 

What  this  bill  does  is  simply  for  the 
sake  of  cost-effectiveness  allocates  1.25 
percent  of  research  and  development 
to  small  business,  saying  to  the  NIH 
and  the  other  agencies.  "You  can  do  it 
better  if  you  use  small  business." 

This  Waxman  amendment  strips  out 
all  health-related  R.  «&  D.  not  just  the 
NIH.  Read  the  amendment.  It  strips  it 
all  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 

PUQUA). 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
American  people  do  not  receive  the 
best  medical  research  by  accident. 
Right  now.  at  the  NIH.  everybody  who 
is  engaged  in  medical  research  is  treat- 
ed on  an  equal  footing,  and  the  tax- 
payers and  the  American  people  get 
and  should  get  the  best  research  that 
is  possible. 

Also,  in  reference  to  colleges  and 
universities,  where  do  wfe  teach  the 
people  to  be  researchers?  They  are  not 
trained  in  laboratories  to  become 
teachers  and  researchers.  They  are 
trained,  and  the  training  ground  Is  in 
the  colleges  and  universities. 

I  urge  support  for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentlewoman  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mrs.  Heckler). 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

I  think  we  should  put  the  issue  into 
perspective.  We  are  talking  about  $36 


million  out  of  a  $12  biUion  appropria- 
tion for  the  next  3  years.  At  issue  here 
is  the  level  of  competence  of  small 
firms  involved  in  scientific  and  techno- 
logical endeavors,  not  pork-barrel  leg- 
islation for  small  business  firms.  What 
is  the  competence  of  small  business  in 
terms  of  providing  answers  to  our  seri- 
ous medical  problems? 

In  the  Senate  testimony  before  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  Richard 
DiCicco  of  Technology  Catalysts  said: 

Our  firm's  experience  with  small  business 
has  shown  that  they  have  an  equal  techno- 
logical capability  with  universities  on  basic 
research  projects. 

If  the  private  sector  has  foimd  this 
to  be  true.  I  would  urge  my  colleagues 
to  consider  the  possibility  as  well,  and 
vote  against  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Bedell). 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
committee  to  the  statement  that  was 
Just  made  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California,  that  if  there  was  $1 
million  next  year  for  research  on  dia- 
betes, it  would  be  severely  cut  by  this 
program. 

This  program  cuts  two-tenths  of  1 
percent  next  year,  which  would  cut 
$2,000  to  go  to  small  business  from 
that  $1  miUion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Waxmah). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
chaiiman  announced  that  the  noes 
appear  to  have  it. 

UCORDED  VOTE 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  ISi.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  164,  noes 
193,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting 
74,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  158] 
ATES-184 


AlboaU 

Coyne.  William 

Oaydos 

Andenon 

Daniel.  Dan 

Gephardt 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

OUinan 

Anminslo 

Davli 

Oradlson 

Applesate 

DicklnKm 

Otamm 

AtUnion 

DingeU 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bamet 

Dougherty 

HaU.Sam 

BeUenaon 

Dwyer 

Hamilton 

Benedict 

Haoee 

BevlU 

Early 

Hartnett 

RlllfV 

EdwaidiCAL) 

Heftel 

Cdwardi(CA> 

Hendon 

Bouqiurd 

Emery 

Hertel 

Brodbead 

Erdahl 

HoUenbeck 

Brooks 

Evans  (DE) 

Holt 

Broomlield 

Evans  (OA> 

Hopkins 

Brown  (CO) 

Evans (IA> 

Horton 

BroyhiU 

Fisio 

Hoyer 

BuUer 

Perraro 

Hutto 

BjTon 

Fmdley 

Hyde 

Chappell 

FUh 

Jacobs 

Cheney 

PUppo 

Kindness 

dinger 

FoclletU 

Lagomarsino 

Coelho 

Foley 

Lantos 

Coleman 

Ford  (Ml) 

Leach 

Conable 

Fountain 

Lehman 

Conyen 

Frost 

Lent 

Corcoran 

Fuqua 

Levitas 

Coughlin 

Oarcia 

Livingston 

Lone  (LA) 

Dakar 

Shannon 

Long(Mr» 

Ottinger 

Sharp 

Lowry  (WA) 

Parris 

Shumway 

Madigan 

Patterson 

Simon 

Martin  (ID 

Pease 

Smith  (AL) 

Martin  (NO 

Pepper 

Snyder 

MaUui 

Perkins 

Spence 

Mavroules 

Pickle 

St  Germain 

McOory 

Porter 

SwUt 

Mcaoskey 

Price 

Tauke 

McEwen 

Prltchard 

Taylor 

Michel 

QuiUen 

Ddsll 

Mikulskl 

RahaU   ' 

Volkmer 

Miller  (OH) 

Rhodes 

Walgren 

MfneU 

Rinaldo 

Wampler 

MInlsh 

Rodino 

Waxman 

Moore 

Rogers 

Weaver 

Moorhead 

Rose 

Whitehurst 

Morrison 

Rostenkowski 

Whlttaker 

MotU 

Roybal 

Wilson 

Murphy 

Sabo 

Wright 

Myers 

Scheuer 

Wyden 

Neal 

Schneider 

Yates 

Nelson 

Schroeder 

Yatron 

Nichols 

Schumer 

Young  (MO) 

O'Brien 

Sensenbrenner 
NOES-193 

Akaks 

Gray 

Oxley 

Alexander 

Oreen 

Pasha)ran 

Anthony 

Ouarlnl 

Patman 

Archer 

Ounderson 

Paul 

Aspin 

Hsgedom 

Petri 

BaUey  (PA) 

HaU(OH) 

RalUback 

BedeU 

Hammerschmidt  Ratchford 

Benjamin 

Hansen  (ID) 

Regula 

Bennett 

Hansen  (tTT) 

Reuss 

Bereuter 

Hawkins 

RItter 

Bethune 

Heckler 

Roberts  (KS) 

Bingham 

Hefner 

RoberU  (SD> 

Bolaod 

High  tower 

Robinson 

Boner 

HUer 

Roe 

Bonior 

Hillls 

Roemer 

Bonker 

Howard 

Roth 

Bowen 

Hubbard 

Rousselot 

Breaux 

Hughes 

Russo 

Csmpbell 

Ireland 

Savage 

Carman 

Jeffries 

Chappie 

Setberiing 

Clausen 

Jones  (NO 

Shaw 

CoaU 

Jones  (OK) 

Shuster 

Collins  (XL) 

Jones  (TN> 

SlUander 

Conte 

Ksstenmeier 

Skeen 

Courter 

Kazen 

Smith  (lA) 

Co]me,  Junes 

Kennelly 

Smith  (NE) 

Crane,  Daniel 

Kildee 

Smith  (NJ) 

Crane.  Philip 

Kogovsek 

Snowe 

CmckeU 

Kramer 

Solan 

D' Amours 

LaFalce 

Solomon 

Dannemeyer 

Latu 

Stangeland 

Daschle 

LeBoutUUer 

Stanton 

Daub 

Lee 

Staton 

Deckard 

Leland 

Stenholm 

Dellums 

Lewis 

Stokes 

Derrick 

Loeffler 

Studds 

Denrinski 

Lott 

Stump 

Dicks 

Lowery  (CA) 

Synar 

Donnelly 

Lujan 

"Tausln 

Dorgan 

Lundine 

Thomas 

Doman 

Lungren 

Traxler 

Downey 

Markey 

TYible 

Dreier 

BlarrloU 

Vander Jagt 

Duncan 

Martin  (NY) 

Vento 

Dunn 

Mattox 

Walker 

Eckart 

Mamoli 

Washington 

Emerson 

McCoUum 

Watkins 

English 

McCurdy 

Weber  (OH) 

PUT 

McDade 

Weiss 

FIsaeeU 

McDonald 

White 

FMwick 

McOrath 

WhlUey 

Fiedler 

McHugh 

Whitten 

Fields 

McKinney 

WiUiams  (MT) 

FIthian 

Mica 

Williams  (OH) 

Ford(TN) 

MlUer  (CA) 

Winn 

Ponythe 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Wirth 

Fowler 

Moakley 

WoU 

Frank 

Molinari 

Wolpe 

Gejdenson 

Montgomery 

Wortley 

Oingrlch 

Napier 

Young  (AK) 

Ollckman 

Natcher 

Young  (FL) 

Oonzalez 

NeUlvan 

Zablockl 

Ooodling 

Nowak 

Gore 

Obetstar 
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Dymally 


Addkbbo 
AuCoin 


Bafalii 

BaUey  (MO) 

Barnard 

Beard 

BUol 

Blanchard 

BoUlnc 

Brinkley 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Carney 

Chtahatan 

Clay 

CoUlna(TX) 

Craic 

delaOaiaa 

DeNardii 

DUon 

Dowdy 


NOT  VOTINO-74 

Edgar 

Edwardi(OK) 

Brlenbom 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Florio 

Freniel 

Olbbona 

Ginn 

Ooldwater 

Oregg 

Oriiham 

Barfcin 

Hatcher 

Holland 

Huckaby 

Hunter 

JeHordi 

JenUni 

Kemp 

Leath 

Luken 

Ifarks    • 

Marloiee 

MltcheU  (NT) 


Moffett 

Mollohan 

Murttaa 

Obey 

Panetu 

Peyaer 

PuneU 

Rangel 

Richmond 

Roaenthal 

Roukema 

Rudd 

SantliU 

Schuiae 

Shamamky 

Shelby 

Skelton 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Stark 

Stratton 

Weber  (BCN) 

WyUe 

ZeferetU 


PERMISSION     FOR     COMMITTEE 

ON  Iaoriculture   to   have 

MIDNIGHT  FRIDAY. 
JUNB  18,  1982,  TO  FILE  A 
REPdRT  ON  H.R.  6590.  NO-NET- 
COSr.  TOBACCO  PROGRAM  ACT 
OF  1  82 

Mr.  iOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlra  >us  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  i  agriculture  may  have  until  mid- 
night t  tmorrow  night  to  file  a  report 
on  the    ill.  H.R.  6S90. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washi^^ton? 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Iilr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving {the  right  to  object,  could  the 


gentler 
about? 

Mr. 
tlemanl 
quest 


teU   us  what   this   is   aU 


□  1710 

The  Cleric  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  AuCoin  for.  with  Mr.  Addabbo 
against. 

Mr.  Zeferetti  for,  with  Bfr.  Skelton 
against. 

Mr.  Mollohan  for,  with  Mr.  Rangel 
against. 

Mr.  Biaggi  for,  with  Mr.  Dixon  against. 

Mrs.  Roukema  for.  With  Mr.  Welwr  of 
Minnesota  against 

Mr.  Carney  for,  with  Mr.  Schulze  against. 

Mr.  Rudd  for,  with  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas 
against. 

Mr.  Beard  for,  with  Mr.  Prenzel  against. 

Mr.  BAUiET  of  Pennsylvania,  Mr. 
JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mrs.  KENNEL- 
LY,  and  Mr.  LELAND  changed  their 
votes  from  "aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  BUTLER  and  FINDLEY 
changed  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  having  resumed  the 
chair.  Mr.  Brodhxao.  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  imder  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  4346)  to  amend 
the  Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms 
in  federally  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  utilize  Federal  re- 
search and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


)LEY.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  if  the  gen- 
Iwill  yield,  it  is  a  normal  re- 
ask  permission  to  file  by  mid- 
night tomorrow  a  bill  ordered  reported 
by  the:  Agriculture  Committee.  The 
bill  is  H.R.  6590.  which  is  the  bill  to 
implem  int  a  no-cost  tobacco  program. 
Mr.  R  OUSSELOT.  A  no-cost  tobacco 
program? 

Mr.  FOLEY.  A  no-cost  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Well.  I  certainly 
would  not  want  to  object  to  that. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
}bJection. 

IPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
luest  of  the  gentleman  from 
>n? 
I  was  no  objection. 


D  1720 
LEIGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

CHEL  asked  and  was  given 
on  to  address  the  House  for  1 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his 


CHEL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
e  to  inquire  of  the  distin- 
majority  leader  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  next 
week,  a|id  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleqan  yield? 

Mr.  Df ICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
completed  the  business  scheduled  for 
this  w(  ek  and  I  expect  soon  to  ask 
imanim  lus  consent  that  when  we  ad- 
journ U  day.  we  adjourn  until  Monday. 

We  w  11  come  in  at  noon  on  Monday 
and  hare  the  Consent  Calendar  and 
such  bi  Is  as  may  be  ripe  for  consider- 
ation i^der  suspension  of  the  rules. 
There  gre  two  of  them  now  that  we 
have: 

H.R.  b590:  No-net-cost  Tobacco  Pro- 
gram A  !t  of  1982:  and 

H.R.  HSl:  United  States  Code  title 
10  ame  idments  for  military  construc- 
tion ani  I  military  family  housing. 

Also,  we  expect  to  bring  up  for  gen- 
eral debate  only  the  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1982.  Assuming 
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that  we  OLn  complete  that  general 
debate  that  day.  we  will  put  it  off  until 
the  follow!]  tg  day  for  a  vote,  as  well  as 
any  votes  o  i  the  suspensions. 

Votes  will  be  postponed  until  Tues- 
day. 1 

Tuesday  ire  will  come  In  at  noon  and 
we  will  have  recorded  votes  on  the  sus- 
pensions, try  to  complete  the  Refugee 
Assistance  Amendments  Act  and  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  and  Devel- 
opment Act 

Wednesday  and  Thursday  we  meet 
at  10  ajn.    | 

Members!  should  expect  that  the 
conference  report  on  House  Concur- 
rent Resoltttion  352,  the  first  budget 
resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983,  will  be 
brought  to  the  floor  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Tuesday  if  possible,  and  if  not 
Tuesday,  tnen  Wednesday  or  Thurs- 
day. 

It  is  also  Mnceivable,  I  suppose,  that 
we  might  be  put  in  the  position  of 
having  to  flo  something  else  on  the 
urgent  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill— the  urgent-urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

Then  HIR.  6337.  the  National 
Energy  Eniergency  Preparedness  Act, 
subject  to  the  granting  of  a  rule. 

At  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day, the  House  will  adjourn  for  the  In- 
dependence Day  recess  and  district 
work  period  and  will  convene  at  noon 
on  Monda: ,  July  12,  assuming  that 
these  matt<!rs  have  been  completed  in 
this  House  ind  the  other  body. 

Conferenie  reports  may  be  brought 
up  at  any  tl  me,  of  course. 

Mr.  BCIGIEL  The  gentleman  made 
no  referenc ;  to  the  debt  ceiling  legisla- 
tion. Would  the  gentleman  volunteer 
any  information  on  the  possibility  of 
having  thit  to  contend  with  next 
week? 

Mr.  WRtGHT.  I  think  it  would 
depend  entirely  on  passage  by  the 
House  of  tne  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution.  Assuming  that  were 
to  be  passed,  there  would  be  no  neces- 
sity for  a  resolution  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. But  if  that  were  rejected,  then  in 
all  likelihood  we  might  have  to  take 
action  on  tbe  debt  ceiling. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  One  other  item  that  I 
heard  mignt  have  been  under  consid- 
eration foij  next  week  was  the  ex- 
tended unefnployment  benefits  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  WRIjGHT.  As  I  understand  it, 
there  is  no  rule  yet  established  on  that 
bill,  and  aiiy  further  program  would 
have  to  be )  innounced  later. 

Mr.  MICI  [EL  All  right. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

MICaEL   I   will   be   happy   to 
to    tyie    gentleman    from    New 


Mr. 
yield 
York 

Mr. 


FISE 


I  thank  the  distinguished 
minority  lekder  for  yielding. 

I  would  1  ke  to  put  a  question  to  the 
distinguished    majority    leader,    who 
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said    that     the     refugee     assistance  debt  would  be  included  in  the  budget  Would   that   also   pertain   to  next 

amendments,   the   rule   for  which   is  resolution;  is  that  correct?  Friday,   as   well,   that   the   Members 

adopted  today,  will  come  up  for  gener-  Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  seems  correct  to  would  have  to  count  on  next  Friday,  as 

al  debate  only  on  Monday?                       me.  yes.  President  Reagan's well? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  I  do  not  think  Mr.  WRIGHT.  Indeed  it  would. 

Mr.  FISH.  Do  I  understand,  there-  that  is  President  Reagan's  recommen-  Mr.    WALKER.    And    possibly    the 

fore,  that  the  5-mlnute  rule  consider-  dation.  We  spend  the  money  here,  as  weekend  as  well? 

ation  would  follow  on  Tuesday?  the  gentleman  well  knows.  Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  do  not  want  to  an- 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  exactly  right.  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  ticipate  that  we  are  going  to  fall  to  do 

Amendments  would  be  postponed  untU  the  gentleman  yield?                                 our  business. . 

Tuesday.  Mr.  MICHEL  I  yield  to  the  gentle-  The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 

Mr.  FISH.  Consideration  of  amend-  man  from  New  York.  point   out   that   the   Democrats   are 

ments  would  occur  on  Tuesday.  Would  Mr.  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle-  having  a  minlconvention  in  Phlladel- 

that  be  the  first  order  of  business  on  ^nan  for  yielding.  phia  and   it   opens  at   4   o'clock   on 

Tuesday?  I  would  like  to  inquire  of  the  majori-  Friday.  It  is  the  intention  that  this 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  probably  will  be.  ty  leader  what  his  plans  are  with  re-  body— we  have  been  assured  by  the 

However,  we  would  precede  that  with  gpgct  to  the  bill  we  have  Just  been  con-  Republican  leadership  that  there  will 

the  votes  on  the  suspensions  from  the  sidering.  the  Small  Business  Iimova-  be   every   cooperation   on   their  part 

preceding  day,  and  it  is  conceivable  tion  Development  Act?  that  we  would  give  to  them  if  they 

that    we    might    have    a    conference  Mr.    WRIGHT.    We    probably    will  were  in  the  same  ciitaunstances— but 

report. take  that  up  and  deal  with  it  again  on  the  present  plan  is  no  session  for  next 

The  SPEAKER.  The  majority  leader  Tuesday,  after  dealing  with  the  refu-  Friday.  But  there  could  very,  very  well 

is  recalling  the  conference  report.  g^  assistance  bill.  We  would  expect  to  be  a  session  on  the  following  week. 

Mr.    WRIGHT.    If    the    conference  complete  it  on  Tuesday.  ^  itqa 

report  were  to  come  to  us,  we  might  j^  OTTINGER.  I  thank  the  gentle-  ^  *'*" 

opt  for  considering  it  before  we  went  j^^^  f^p  yielding,  and  I  thank  the  ma-  Mr.    WALKER.    Further    reserving 

back  into  the  consideration  under  the  jority  leader.  the  right  to  object,  so  in  other  words, 

5-minute  rule  of  the  Refugee  Assist-  j^^  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hopes  with  the  convention  then  we  are  as- 

ance  Act.  the  gentleman  from  Texas  will  make  sured  that  probably  there  wotild  be  no 

Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  mention  of  the  fact  that  there  may  be  session  on  Friday  even  if  we  had  not 

Mr.  MICHEL  I  am  glad  to  have  the  ^^^  ^^^^  sessions  next  week.  The  completed  business,  no  session  on  the 

majority   leader  make   that  observa-  leadership  is  intending,  if  things  go  weekend,  but  a  potential  that  we  could 

tion.  that  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^y  Thursday  come  back  early  next  week, 

to  have  an  agreement  on  the  confer-  ^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^  ,g  ^  ^^^^  poaslbili-  Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

ence  report  on  the  budget  resolution  ^y  ^ug  House  would  meet  the  foUowlng  rect.  and  Members  should  be  advised 

that  that  would  toke  precedence  over  ^         although  our  plans  are  for  2  that  it  would  do  weU  for  the  House  to 

the-other  legislation  so  that  we  could  ^^^  ^,j  ^  ^^^  Fourth  of  July.  complete  Its  schedule  in  order  that  we 

"'■^y  *1JSSSIot  ^»w*rt*«nit^iv    Tt  The  budget  must  be  completed,  the  might    enjoy    fulfilling    those    many 

Mr    WRIGHT,   yen  ^^«"™^y-,  "  pubUc  debt  limit  must  be  out  of  the  commitments   which   we   have   made 

would  take  precedence  over  anything  p^J  ^^^^^  ^  included  in  the  budget  with  oonsUtuent  groups  back  home. 

®^;  nnnssTTTriT  Mr  Sneaker  will  at  the  present  time.  There  are  some  Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 

.¥L«««™^H9         speaker,  win  ^^^^^^  ^  ^^  supplemental  appropria-  the  gentleman,  and  I  withdraw  my  res- 


'*Sr?lS^&r*f  %  to  the  gentle-    tion  bill  that.  «'o' J^JhA,!? "^^Inniv""*    "?£°8^i5^°"lk 
mon  f«>nnrr!AiifnrniiL  (Mr  RonssxLOT)     departments  may  be  without  money.  The  SPEAKER,  is 

°1£.' ROTOsISSt.  'l^pSSiaS^       SS?  may  atao  be  a  «>uple  of  au-    to  the  request  of  the  genOeman  from 


there  objection 


colleague  yielding  to  me. 


thorizations   which   must   be   passed    Texas? 


There  was  no  objection. 


Our  majority  leader  has  stated  that  before  we  adJounL                                                                

if  we  passed  on  the  conference  report  The  graUraun  from  TeMs.                                       ^^^^^~ 

on  the  budget  resolution  that  there  Mr.   WRIOTT.   The   SP«uf r   took  dispensing     WITH     CALENDAR 

will  be  no  need  to  deal  with  an  in-  the  wordsrightout  of  my  mouth.               WEDNESDAY      BUSINESS      ON 

crease  in  the  deficit  celling.  So  what  The  SPEAKER.  I  am  sorry  that  I       WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

the    genUeman    is    saying-does    he  did  that.  I  transgrened  on  your  right               wRIGHT    Mr   Speaker    I  ask 

T!^ 'H^?h?f '^°'"T^i2  .rtXi  "jS'^Sm-TS"  glad  the  speak-  u^^SnfthS'lS'busto'S 

of  the  deficit  hicreasei^^^^  »to^  WWOHT.  ^  J^^,^"^^^^  ^  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 

?SfSSJt?         ~"'««°**  ^"^^  °°  St£ftl2^^ulS  ha^  Jd  i"  day  rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  If  the  genUeman  will  ^^^—  ^Te^^^hlAKER.  Is  there  objection 

yield,  it  is.  I  am  advised,  an  amount  ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  to\he  request  of  the^enUeman  from 

amply  adequate  to  accommodate  any  JUNE  21,  1982  Texas' 

STS?»o,?S'EutnSh'.K  Mr   WRIOTT.  Mr.  SJ«U«   I  gjc       There  .„■.  oblecUon. 

tiretyof  the  flBcaJ  year  unanimous    consent    that    when    the                         ^^.^■^— 

Mr.  ROUSSELOT.  Up  through  1983.  House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to        MONETARY  POLICY  REFORM 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Through  fiscal  year  "S^t *t noon OTiMonday next.                                     ^^^  OP  1982 

,oQ,  The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection                       

1fH?r^S^dS'^''°"^'''^  U.  the  request  Of  the  gentleman  from  ^iJJ[-^^,^S1?^SS*thrHor 

*^    ^oS^^lfwould  be  a  sub-  l£^  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv-  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 

stJSiaTSiSlmurtSjtrtheSen-  ing  the  right  to  object,  I  do  jo  only  to  hte  remarks  and  include  extraneous 

tleman  that  I  am  not  privy  to  the  ask  the  majority  leader,  I  think  the  "^5«'l^.__^„p,„  ^_  gneaker  our 

councils  of  the  conference  committee  Speaker  did  make  clear  that  there  is  ^Jff^  PA-TTiaiSO^N^  Mr^Spe^our 

and  I  would  best  not  speak  with  preci-  the  potential  for  the  week  that  was  Nation    ,j!^„_^jj^r«°"^„,^*^^ 

slon  because  I  could  be  mistaken.  designated  as  a  recess  week  that  we  ^5«f8^^*J^[°"«i^°"i.^^^,P?fV^^ 

Mr.    ROUSSELOT.    WeU.    roughly  could  be  back  if  we  do  not  complete  ?i^- We  have  mov^ou^f  n^^ 

$190  billion  to  $195  billion  of  add-on  the  action.  from  a  position  of  isolated  prosperity 
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and  a  superior  strategic  statiis  to  a  po- 
sition of  international  interdepend- 
ence and  economic  cooperation.  As 
those  of  us  in  Congress  know,  changes 
in  public  policy  are  a  natural  and  nec- 
essary method  of  adaptation  to  these 
changing  circumstances. 

An  example  of  changing  policy  to 
adapt  to  new  realities  is  the  recent 
effort  in  Congress  to  better  control 
Federal  spending  through  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
and  other  current  efforts  to  reform 
past  fiscal  policy.  These  efforts  are  a 
step  In  the  right  direction  in  confront- 
ing the  economic  malaise  facing  our 
country.  However,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  be- 
lieve that  we  need  to  take  our  econom- 
ic reforms  one  step  further  and  reex- 
amine the  role  of  our  central  bank,  the 
Federal  Reserve,  in  the  development 
of  economic  policy.  The  skepticism  of 
the  marketplace,  the  confusion  of 
leading  economic  indicators,  and  the 
continued  degeneration  of  the  domes- 
tic economy  attest  to  the  concern  over 
mismatched  monetary  and  fiscal 
policy. 

To  correct  the  imbalance  between 
Federal  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
that  is  inherent  in  a  system  where  the 
central  bank  is  accountable  to  no  one, 
I  am  introducing  today  a  bill  to  reform 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  of  1936.  My 
bill  will  provide  greater  coordination 
between  our  Nation's  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  and  will  allow  the  Con- 
gress, the  administration,  and  the 
American  people  to  participate  more 
fully  in  monetary  policymaldng. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  advocate  that 
the  Congress  or  the  administration 
should  set  monetary  targets.  Nor  do  I 
contend  that  the  bill  which  I  am  intro- 
ducing is  a  panacea  for  lowering  inter- 
est rates. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  time  has 
come  to  initiate  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  one  of  this  country's  most  pow- 
erful institutions.  It  seems  to  me  that 
we  should  be  concerned  that  a  major 
component  of  our  national  economic 
policy  is  decided  and  implemented  by 
a  handful  of  unelected  individuals. 
The  Board  of  Governors  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  do  not  even  have  to  account 
for  their  actions  to  the  President! 
This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  extraordinary. 
Presidents  are  elected  and  defeated  on 
the  performance  of  the  economy 
during  their  term  of  office  and  must 
accept  responsibility  for  the  primary 
management  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

To  this  end,  the  President  should 
have  greater  input  into  all  aspects  of 
economic  policy,  including  that  of  the 
Federal  Reserve.  The  policies  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  economic  health  of  our 
country  and  it  is  crucial  that  these 
policies  be  more  responsive  to  the 
President  and  to  the  people.  The  time 
for  shifting  blame  and  pointing  fingers 
is  over. 
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My  bi  I  proposes  changes  in  the  Fed- 
eral Rqserve  Act  in  four  principal 
ways.  First,  it  would  give  the  President 
a  greater  voice  in  the  adoption  of  mon- 
etary policy  by  reinstating  the  Secre- 
tary of  ihe  Treasury  as  a  member  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board. 

The  Secretary  was  an  original 
memberiof  the  Board  but  was  removed 
in  1936  jor  reasons  which  are  not  en- 
tirely cEar.  As  the  principal  spokes- 
man for  economic  policy  in  the  execu- 
tive braach,  it  is  fitting  that  the  Secre- 
tary sit  on  the  Fed's  Board  so  that  he 
may  foitnally  represent  the  adminis- 
tration during  discussions  on  mone- 
tary policy. 

To  fui  ther  enhance  the  President's 
role  in  n  monetary  decisionmaking,  H.R. 
6639  wojld  make  the  4-year  term  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  and 
the  Vice  Chairman  coterminous  with' 
that  of  tjhe  President.  This  will  enable 
the  President  to  appoint  a  Chairman 
who  shai'es  his  economic  views  imme- 
diately upon  being  sworn  in  or  very 
soon  afterward. 

Under  current  law,  the  term  of  the 
Chairman  overlaps  for  several  years 
from  the  previous  administration.  For 
example,  Mr.  Volcker,  a  Carter  ap- 
pointee, will  not  have  his  term  as 
Chairman  expire  until  August  of  1983, 
2V^  yeai|  after  President  Reagan  took 
office,  lakewise.  President  Reagan's 
appointeje  wiU  continue  to  serve  well 
into  the;  next  administration's  term, 
regardless  of  the  new  administration's 
economi^  policy.  Considering  the  un- 
usual d«%e  of  independence  of  the 
Federal  Reserve,  it  is  easy  to  under- 
stand wliy  the  mix  of  monetary  and 
fiscal  policy  has  thus  far  been  off  key. 

Greater  coordination  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  is  essential  if  we  want 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  economy 
and  in  oiir  governing  institutions. 

The  tiird  way  in  which  my  bUl 
would  ai  lend  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
is  to  rehuire  the  Fed  to  obtain  its 
funding  through  a  congressional  ap- 
propriation. Currently,  the  Fed  derives 
its  operwing  expenses  from  the  profits 
of  its  open  market  transactions.  The 
Fed  is  t^e  only  executive  or  independ- 
ent agenpy  which  is  not  subject  to  con- 
gressional oversight  through  the  ap- 
propriations process.  The  need  for  en- 
hanced congressional  oversight  is  vital 
to  making  the  Fed  more  responsive  to 
public  sehitiment. 

It  is  fltting  that  Congress  has  this 
opportunity  to  oversee  the  implemen- 
tation ol|  monetary  policy. 

The  last  change  incorporated  in  my 
bill  is  a  »hortening  of  the  terms  of  the 
Board's  members  from  14  to  7  years; 
14  years  is  an  extraordinary  long  time 
for  any  appointed  official  to  hold  an 
office.  jIo  other  high  ranking  public 
official  mjoys  the  luxury  of  a  14-year 
contract!  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
should  be  no  exception.  In  fact,  most 
of  the  I  oard's  appointees  do  not  stay 
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with  the  F%d  through  an  entire  14- 
year  term  a^  is. 

The  insulition  and  isolation  of  the 
Board  mempers  is  unwise  given  that 
their  work  ^ectly  affects  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  dependent  upon 
credit  sensitive  industries  for  their 
livelihood. 

Mr.  Spsakjer,  I  know  that  the  Feder- 
al Reserve  i^  almost  a  sacrosanct  Gov- 
ernment institution  and  that  many 
members  may  be  reluctant  to  trend 
the  waters  of  reform  in  this  area.  How- 
ever. I  urge  I  my  colleagues  to  give  my 
proposal  ita  just  do.  The  changes  I 
have  proposed  in  reforming  the  Fed 
are  designed  to  encourage  and  en- 
hance the  adoption  of  sound  monetary 
policy  that  is  consistent  with  other 
Federal  ecoi^omic  policies. 

In  a  nati(ti  which  is  based  on.  and 
takes  pride  Jin  its  adherence  to  demo- 
cratic princBles.  it  is  unwise  and  con- 
tradictory t«  have  as  small  enclave  of 
persons  who  are  isolated  from  the  gen- 
eral public  deciding  and  implementing 
monetary  [olicy.  I  strongly  believe 
that  the  coc  rdlnated  mix  of  monetary 
and  fiscal  policy  that  could  be 
achieved  thiough  the  proposals  of  my 
bill  would  tetter  serve  the  American 
people.  I  uige  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  In  my  e  forts  to  improve  the  long 
term  econonic  policymaking  of  our 
country. 

The  text  a  f  my  bill  follows: 
HJ^.  6639 

A  bill  to  amei  id  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  to 
provide  for  increased  responsiveness  and 
accounUbility  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  to  tMe  Congress  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  I  States,  and  for  other  purposes 
Be  it  enacU  d  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 

Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 

America  in  Cdngress  assembled, 

!      SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Federal  Reserve  System  Reform  Act". 

BOAKO  dr  COVEXlf ORS  SUBJECT  TO 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  2.  (a)  'The  last  sentence  of  the  first 
paragraph  of  J  section  7  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  (la  U.S.C.  289)  is  amended  by 
strildng  out  "surplus  fund  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  banli"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"general  fund  of  the  Treasury". 

(b)(1)  The  third  paragraph  of  section  10 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  243)  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"There  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  sums  as  |nay  be  necessary  for  the  sala- 
ries and  opei&ting  and  administrative  ex- 
penses of  the  Board  in  carrying  out  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act.  The  Board  may  not 
expend  any  aifiount  not  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  such  aiuthorization.  The  Board  may 
enter  into  agreements  with  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  with  respect  to  the 
maintenance,  operation,  or  protection  of 
any  building  owned  by  the  Board.". 

(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  shall  not  be  construed  to  prohibit  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  from  Retaining  amounts  held  by  the 
Board  on  the  jdate  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  using|  such  amounts  for  purposes  of 
carrying  out  Its  responsibilities  under  the 
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Federal  Reserve  Act,  except  that  such 
amounts  may  not  be  used  for  the  payment 
of  salaries  and  operating  and  administrative 
expenses  of  the  Board. 

(c)  The  fourth  paragraph  of  section  10  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Act  (12  U.S.C.  244)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  fourth  sen- 
tence. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
apply  to  fiscal  years  beginning  on  or  after 
October  1,  1982. 

TERMS  or  MEMBERS  AND  EXECUTIVE  OFFICERS 
OF  BOARD  OF  GOVERNORS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  first  paragraph  of  section 
10  of  the  Federal  Reserve  act  (12  U.S.C.  241) 
is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "After  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  Reform  Act,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  shall  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Board,  ex  officio,  and  the  term  of  office  of 
each  member  shall  be  seven  years.". 

(b)  The  third  sentence  of  the  second  para- 
graph of  section  10  of  such  Act  (12  U.S.C.)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "for  a  term  of  four 
years"  each  place  it  appears  therein  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "until  such  time  as 
the  term  of  the  President  making  such  des- 
ignation shall  expire". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  individuals  appointed  to  be 
members  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  or  designated  to 
serve  as  Chairman  or  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


THE  JOBS  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  O'BRIEN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
my  colleague  from  Michigan,  Mr.  Guy 
Vanser  Jagt,  and  I  are  introducing  the 
Jobs  Act  of  1982,  which  is  designed  to 
lower  the  high  levels  of  unemploy- 
ment in  various  States  through  a  new 
permanent  jobs  creation  tax  credit 
which,  for  eligible  employers,  is  in- 
tended to  provide  a  sufficient  incen- 
tive to  create  permanent  jobs. 

The  basic  characteristics  of  the 
credit  are  as  follows: 

For  qualified  employees,  the  credit 
would  be  50  percent  of  wages  up  to 
$10,000  for  the  first  year  of  hire. 
Wages  also  would  be  fully  deductible 
as  a  business  expense  during  the  first 
year. 

During  the  second  year  of  hire  the 
50-percent  credit  would  be  allowed, 
but  the  amoimt  of  deductible  wages 
would  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of 
the  credit. 

Qualified  employers  would  be  gener- 
ally those  located  in  congressional  dis- 
tricts with  very  high  levels  of  uinem- 
ployment. 

Two  categories  of  qualified  employ- 
ees would  exist.  The  first  would  in- 
clude any  person  within  a  12-month 
period  who  has  either  exhausted  un- 
emplojrment  benefits  or  received  more 
than  20  weelis  of  imemployment  com- 
pensation   and    is    currently    unem- 


ployed. The  second  category  would  in- 
clude any  person  over  18%  years  of 
age  and  under  21%  years  of  age  who  is 
currently  unemployeed. 

The  nationwide  unemployment  rate, 
which  for  the  month  of  May  hit  a 
record  high  of  9.5  percent,  is  an  ex- 
tremely serious  problem  affecting  all 
sectors  of  oiu*  economy.  Of  even  more 
critical  concern  are  those  States, 
where  unemployment  levels  exceed 
this  national  average,  such  as  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Ohio,  and  Pennsylvania. 

Many  people,  including  a  majority  of 
those  interviewed  in  a  recent  nation- 
wide poll,  continue  to  believe  that 
President  Reagan's  economic  recovery 
program  will  succeed  in  putting  people 
back  to  work  if  given  sufficient  time. 
Nevertheless,  it  has  become  apparent 
that  an  appropriate  hiring  incentive 
for  prospective  employers  would  be 
helpful  in  hastening  a  reduction  of  un- 
employment, especially  in  those  areas 
of  particularly  high  unemplojmient. 
Existing  job  credits  in  the  Tax  Code 
are  inadequate  because  they  are:  First, 
targeted,  or  directed  at  a  certain  disad- 
vantaged category  of  the  unemployed, 
without  taking  into  account  the  fact 
that  unemployment  is  a  problem 
which  can  affect  all  classes  of  people: 
second,  not  sufficiently  lucrative  to 
enable  employers  to  offset  the  basic 
costs  of  creating  new  jobs:  and  third, 
not  adequately  targeted  at  areas  of 
high  unemployment.  Various  federally 
administered  or  sponsored  job-training 
programs  also  have  been  ineffective  in 
creating  real  jobs  because  all  too  often 
they  have  been  the  result  of  "make 
work"  programs  which  produced  no  re- 
alistically productive  activity. 

At  first  glance,  this  tax  credit  may 
appear  to  be  an  all  too  hefty  sum.  But, 
it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind  that  we 
must  first  provide  enough  incentive  to 
the  employer.  If  our  proposed  tax 
credit  works  we  will  have  people  em- 
ployed—that means  an  increase  in  rev- 
enue to  the  Treasury.  It  is  estimated 
that  each  percentage  point  of  decline 
in  the  unemployment  rate  results  in  a 
$25  billion  decline  in  the  Federal  defi- 
cit. My  colleague  and  I  believe  that 
our  Jobs  bill  will  cut  the  imemploy- 
ment rate  by  at  least  1  percent. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
our  efforts  in  seeing  that  the  Jobs  Act 
of  1982  is  considered  and  enacted 
quickly. 

The  following  \b  a  further  descrip- 
tion of  the  bill: 

Dbscuption  of  Bill 
amount  of  the  credtt 

For  the  first  year  that  a  qualified  employ- 
er employed  a  qualified  employee,  the  credit 
would  equal  50  percent  of  wages  paid  up  to 
$10,000.  In  addition,  all  wages  paid  would  be 
deductible.  For  the  second  year,  the  credit 
would  be  the  same  but  the  deductible  por- 
tion of  wages  would  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  the  credit.  The  first  3  months  of 
employment  for  a  qualified  employee  would 
not  be  considered  for  purposes  of  computing 


the  starting  point  of  the  first  year  of  em- 
ployment in  computing  the  credit. 

QUALIFIED  employer 

A  qualified  employer  would  be  any  em- 
ployer located  in  a  "high  unemployment 
congressional  district."  A  congressional  dis- 
trict would  qualify  as  a  high  unemployment 
congressional  district  in  either  of  two  ways. 
First,  the  district  o«uld  be  located  in  a  high 
unemployment  state.  Such  determinations 
would  be  made  on  January  1,  April  1,  July  1, 
and  October  1  of  each  year  and  would  apply 
for  the  following  3  month  period.  The  deter- 
mination would  be  appUcable  if  for  the  6 
month  period  preceedlng  the  month  prior  to 
the  determination  date,  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  for  the  State  has  been  at 
least  2  percentage  points  greater  than  the 
national  average.  For  example,  in  the  case 
of  a  July  1,  1982  determination,  the  relevant 
6  month  period  would  be  December  1981 
through  May  1982.  If  the  average  unem- 
ployment rate  in  State  X  for  this  period 
were  10  percent  while  the  national  average 
for  the  period  were  8  percent.  State  X  would 
be  considered  a  high  unemployment  State 
and  all  congressional  districts  In  State  X 
would  be  considered  "high  unemployment 
congressional  districts"  for  the  period  July 
1.  1982,  through  September  30,  1982,  any 
employers  located  In  such  districts  for  the 
period  would  be  qualified  employers  under 
the  credit. 

The  second  method  of  qualifying  as  a 
high  unemployment  congressional  district 
would  be  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  in 
which  the  district  is  located  to  certify  that 
counties  comprising  at  least  50  percent  of 
the  population  of  the  congressional  district 
had  high  luiemplojrment  levels  such  that 
the  average  level  of  unemployment  in  the 
requisite  counties  for  the  6  month  period 
preceding  the  month  prior  to  the  determi- 
nation date  had  been  at  least  1  percent  in 
excess  of  the  national  average.  In  this 
manner,  congressional  districts  with  heavy 
concentrations  of  unemployed,  located  in 
States  with  relatively  average  levels  of  un- 
employment, could  obtain  the  benefits  of 
the  credit. 

Notwithstanding  the  above,  no  congres- 
sional district  would  qualify  under  the  state- 
wide method  of  determination  if  the  aver- 
age unemployment  for  the  relevant  6  month 
period  was  6  percent  or  less. 

QUALIFIED  EMPLOYEE 

Two  fairly  wide  groups  of  employees  could 
qualify  for  the  credit.  First,  any  unem- 
ployed individual  who  had  either  exhausted 
unemployment  benefits  within  a  12-month 
period  prior  to  the  date  of  hire  or  had  re- 
ceived more  than  20  weeks  of  unemploy- 
ment compensation  within  the  date  of  hire 
would  qualify.  This  classification  is  designed 
to  cover  the  group  of  people,  no  matter 
what  age  group,  who  are  experiencing  ex- 
tended periods  of  unemployment. 

The  second  group  of  qualified  employees 
would  include  any  unemployed  individual 
who  is  over  18%  years  of  age  and  less  than 
21%  years  of  age.  This  classification  is  de- 
signed to  qualify  two  groups  of  individuals 
in  obtaining  their  first  full  time  job  in  the 
private  sector.  The  qualifying  groups  are 
either  first,  high  school  graduates  or 
second,  individuals  who  have  been  unable  to 
finish  high  school  but  who  nevertheless 
have  recently  been  thrust  into  the  job 
market. 
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A  ViaUFIABLE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
REDUCTION  AGREEMENT 

(Mr.  LEWIS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker  today  I  am 
introducins  a  bill  designed  to  provide 
adequate  incentive  to  make  possible 
the  signing  of  a  verifiable  nuclear 
arms  reduction  agreement  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

This  me|«ure  Joins  two  realities: 
First  is  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
serious  challenges  facing  our  genera- 
tion is  to  bring  about  verifiable  nucle- 
ar arms  reduction  agreement  between 
the  major  powers.  Second  is  the  fact 
that  Western  aid  and  credits  are  very 
Important  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  her 
satellite  states. 

The  essence  of  this  legislation  Is  to 
establish  as  American  policy  that  if 
aid  and  credits  from  the  West  are  to 
be  considered  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Warsaw-bloc  nations  that  at  least  a 
verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduction 
agreement  between  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
our  Oovemment  will  have  to  have 
been  completed. 

The  specter  of  nuclear  conflict  has 
generated  Justifiable  concern  that  the 
very  dangerous  situation  we  now  face 
needs  defusing.  We  need  to  create  ad- 
ditional Incentives  for  the  Soviets  to 
participate  in  meaningful  nuclear 
arms  control.  This  bill  does  exactly 
that— it  stems  the  flow  of  free-world 
aid  and  credit  to  the  Warsaw  Pact 
until  a  verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tion agreement  is  obtained  with  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Verifiable  nuclear  arms  reduction  is 
clearly  the  most  important  challenge 
facing  our  generation.  America  has  a 
responsibility  to  lead  in  the  struggle 
for  a  lasting  peace  for  the  future  of 
freedom.  Indeed  the  existence  of  hu- 
'  manlty  is  fundamentally  involved. 

The  legislation  specifically  proposes 
no  economic  assistance  may  be  provid- 
ed by  an  U.S.  Government  agency 
with  respect  to  any  country  which  is  a 
member  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  until  the 
Soviet  Union  has  signed  a  verifiable 
nuclear  arms  reduction  agreement; 
that  private  commercial  interests  in 
the  United  States  should  refrain  from 
making  loans  or  credit  advances  with 
respect  to  Warsaw  Pact  countries  until 
the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  such  a  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  agreement:  in 
the  event  such  loans  or  advances  are 
made  with  respect  to  Warsaw  Pact 
countries  and  defaults  insure,  the  U.S. 
Government  will  not  assist  In  obtain- 
ing relief  for  those  who  made  the 
loans  or  advances;  and  finally,  that 
the  President  should  seek  agreements 
with  our  allies  to  halt  the  flow  of  fi- 
nancial credits,  loan  guarantees,  and 
other  forms  of  economic  assistance  to 
the  Warsaw  Pact  countries  until  the 


Soviet !  Union   has  signed 
arms  litnitation  agreement. 

The  U.S.  Oovemment  has  gotten 
into  the  untenable  situation  of  financ- 
ing, id  part,  both  sides  of  the  arms 
race.  llS.  Oovemment  aid,  loans  and 
guarantees  through  programs  such  as 
the  Exi>ort-Import  Bank  and  the  Com- 
modity] Credit  Corporation  have  taken 
the  pr^tire  off  the  Soviet  economy  to 
maintain  living  standards  in  Soviet 
satellite  nations.  In  addition,  private 
commekxrial  firms  and  West  European 
countries  have  provided  large  capital 
infusions  to  the  East.  This  has  had  the 
result  iof  releasing   resources   which 

ilped  the  massive  Soviet  mlll- 

Idup  to  occur. 

tould  be  using  our  economic  su- 
|y  to  gain  strategic  leverage 
|e  Soviets  on  a  whole  range  of 

policy  and  military  issues.  Yet, 

Ible  as  it  may  seem,  the  oppo- 

:urrlng.  The  West  has  been 

ly  aiding  the  Soviet  military 

massive  capital  flows  to  the 

absurd  situation  must  not 

red  to  continue.  Nuclear  arms 
controlled  and  Western  cap- 
ital infusions  to  our  antagonists  must 
be  halted. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  announce  co- 
sponsolshlp  of  an  almost  stiutllng 
cross  sMtlon  of  ideology,  philosophy, 
geograahy  and  personality  which  is 
the  ml|  which  makes  up  the  strength 
of  thisi  House.  Republican  or  Demo- 
crat—conservative or  liberal— hawk  or 
dove— ^ypsy  moth,  boll  weevil  or 
yellow  Jacket— we  have  all  r>ome  to- 
gether jbo  say  "verifiable  nuclear  arms 
control!  is  critically  important  and  it  is 
about  time  that  America  bc^glns  to  use 
its  mo^  important  strength— our  eco- 
nomic itrenigth— to  insist  upon  mean- 
ingful steps  toward  peace— to  support 
freedom— to  strengthen  the  prospect 
for  democracy  throughout  the  world— 
Indeed  jerhaps  to  save  mankind." 


"THE  I  UNCOUNTED     ENEMY:     A 

VIEINAM  DECEPTION"— A 

MEIXA  MISTAKE 

The  BPEAKER.  Under  a  previous 
order  of  the  House,  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Bailit)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

I  onnauauuvi 

Mr.  fiAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Monbers  may  have  5  legislative 
days  frlthln  which  to  revise  and 
extendi  their  remarks  and  to  include 
extnuMous  material  in  the  Rxcokd  on 
the  subject  of  the  special  order  before 
the  Hopse.     

The  i^PEAKJUK  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MuRPHf).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest Off  the  gentleman  from  Peiuisyl- 
vanla?  | 

Thert  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  the  special 
order  tonight  is  that  there  was  a  docu- 
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recent  pait  by  CBS  News 
"The  Uncfimted  Enemy:  A 
Deception. 

It  was  a  CBS  docimnentary.  and  the 
interviewed  or  main  actor  in  the  pro- 
gram was  j  a  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Mike  Wallace,  well  known  to  us  and  to 
the  Ameridan  public.  It  dealt  with  sup- 
posedly or  ^legedly  deliberate  miscon- 
duct on  tht  part  of  American  officials. 
Gen.  William  Westmore- 
the  Vietnam  war  years, 
rly  the  Tet  offensive, 
has  evoked  a  huge 
controversy.  Based  on  In- 
intalned  therein,  some  of 
material,  the  way  the  doc- 
ras  put  together,  the  way  it 
and  also  because  It 
very  serious  questions  per- 
haps in  the  libel  and  slander  areas,  I 
think  should  be  brought  before  the 
American  Bublic.  I  am  a  consiuner  of 
the  news.  All  of  us  are.  When  this  kind 
of  material  comes  before  us,  it  bears 
scrutiny,  and  it  has  been  criticized  by 
other  members  of  the  news  media  who 
I  think  areldoing  their  Job. 

Bfr.  Speaker,  I  now  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman ftom  Virginia  (K(r.  Dam 
Darikl).     I 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  tlkank  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  for  taking  this  special 
order.  Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  express  appreciation  to  my 
friend  and 'colleague,  Mr.  Baiixy,  for 
the  contribution  he  made  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  through  his  work 
on  the  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
on  the  battjlefield.  He  is  a  great  Ameri- 
can. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent  controversy 
over  the  (TBS  docimientary.  entitled 
"The  Uncounted  Enemy:  A  Vietnam 
Deceptlon.7  raises  some  very  Interest- 
which  are  considerably 
lemlc.  The  points  strike 
of  what  may  be  one  of  the 
>lems  in  this  country, 
us  simply  cannot  fathom 


ing    poini 
more  than 
at  the  h( 
biggest  p] 
Many  of 


the  full  impact  of  the  national  media 
on  the  coutse  of  events  in  this  country 
and  around  the  world.  Probably  more 
mlsconcepaons.  which  have  led  to 
flawed  policy  decisions,  have  come 
from  the  Evening  network  TV  news 
than  any  other  source  in  America.  The 
networks,  restricted  by  a  set  time- 
frame les$  commercials,  have  at 
times— too  many  times— gone  for  the 
sensationali  or  the  telegenic,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  th|e  kind  of  background  which 
an  informep  public  badly  needs. 
While  on  balance  the  national  media 
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may  do  a 


good  Job,  the  fact  remains 


that  exami>les  such  as  the  treatment 
of  General  Westmoreland  are  all  too 
frequent 

The  cra|rtlness 
behind-the-scenes 
the  defenses 


on  whom  t  le  cameras  may  be  poised. 


of 


of    the    army    of 

personnel    dwarfs 

the  single  individual 


Even  when  the  code  of  honor  is  scru- 
pulously obeyed,  the  TV  eye  can 
create  Impressions  or  distort  truth  in  a 
way  that  may  be  difficult  ever  to 
erase. 

While  Government  should  not  be 
dictating  or  censoring  the  content  of 
programing,  there  should  be  some  way 
in  which  the  public  airways  not  be 
used  to  distort  the  truth,  tell  lies,  or 
defame  reputations. 

The  printed  media  are  no  less  vul- 
nerable to  such  pursuits,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment's relationship  to  newspapers 
and  magazines  is  vastly  different  than 
that  of  TV  and  radio.  The  latter  derive 
their  right  to  exist  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  represent  a  stewardship  of 
publicly  assigned  frequencies  and 
channels,  which  in  many  cases  have 
tremendous  monetary  value. 

When  such  public  trust  is  used  in  a 
damaging  way.  it  should  become  a 
matter  of  public  concern. 

At  this  point— and  given  the  subject 
matter  in  question— one  might  specu- 
late the  extent  to  which  the  outcome 
of  the  Vietnam  war  was  dictated  by 
TV  coverage,  both  on  the  battlefield 
and  in  the  demonstrations  at  home. 
However,  the  issue  here  is  even  more 
important  than  that. 

The  people's  right  to  know  and  the 
media's  first  amendment  protections, 
do  not  include  the  right  to  misrepre- 
sent and  to  vilify  respected  leaders 
such  as  General  Westmoreland.  To 
report  the  truth  is  one  thing— but  to 
distort,  conjure,  and  manipulate  it  is 
quite  another.  While  the  subjects  of 
such  documentaries  in  the  future  may 
well  exercise  the  option  of  not  agree- 
ing at  all  to  Interviews,  this  scarcely 
qualifies  as  a  solution. 

There  is  no  wonder  that  a  large  ma- 
jority of  viewers  question  what  they 
see  and  hear,  for  If  this  is  an  example 
of  the  method  by  which  documenta- 
ries are  given  birth,  the  whole  system 
suffers. 

Admittedly,  anything  done  on  the 
Vietnam  war.  at  this  point  in  history, 
is  probably  going  to  lack  complete  ob- 
jectivity. The  scars  and  memories  are 
too  new— the  passions  too  easily 
aroused.  However,  even  with  that  stip- 
ulation, methods  employed  In  the  doc- 
umentairy  in  question  can  be  seriously 
questioned.  One  has  to  consider  that 
such  material  is.  in  fact,  an  editorial 
and  in  fairness  it  should  be  so  labeled. 
It  becomes  even  more  of  that  charac- 
ter when  material  and  facts  are  selec- 
tively presented— in  and  out  of  con- 
text—and millions  of  people  are  left 
with  the  impression  that  all  is  fact. 

General  Westmoreland  has  honor- 
ably, faithfully,  and  professionally 
served  his  country  and  his  indignation 
over  the  manner  in  which  the  program 
was  presented  is  Justified.  I  was  in 
Vietnam  four  times  during  that  war 
and  know  firsthand  of  his  dedication 
to  purpose  and  to  those  who  served 
with  him.  The  night  our  Navy  flyers 


knocked  out  the  first  enemy  SAM's.  he 
personally  decorated  these  men.  This 
was  not  told  to  me  by  CBS.  I  was 
there. 

It  Is  noteworthy  that  a  publication 
such  as  TV  Guide  vindicates  General 
Westmoreland's  original  contentions. 
One  cannot  help  but  wonder  if  the 
total  purpose  of  such  investigative  re- 
ports by  CBS  does  not  still  come  from 
a  longtog  to  get  back  in  the  streets  and 
to  rehash  the  whole  problem  of  the 
Vietnam  era. 

Mistakes  obviously  were  made  in  the 
conduct  of  the  war.  but  history  will 
record  that  they  were  made  by  the 
politicians  in  Washington,  not  by  our 
military  leaders  in  the  field.  I  know 
firsthand  the  feeling  of  frustration  ex- 
perienced by  our  military  leaders  and 
our  field  commanders.  The  recent  his- 
tory of  Great  Britain  in  the  Falklands 
might  have  had  an  entirely  different 
outcome  had  the  television  stations  of 
that  nation  taken  upon  themselves  the 
role  of  foreign  and  defense  policymak- 
ers. 

The  lesson  that  might  well  emerge 
from  the  whole  episode  is  that  never 
again  should  we  enter  into  another 
conflict  that  we  do  not  commit  our- 
selves to  winning.  If  that  lesson  be 
learned  than  those  who  died,  those 
who  suffered  in  countless  ways,  and 
those  whose  reputations  are  stiU  being 
scarred  may  not  have  sacrificed  in 
vain. 

a  1740 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  and 
putlcularly  for  his  very  kind  personal 
comments. 

Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  will 
yield  to  my  colleagues  in  the  order  in 
which  I  received  requests  in  my  office 
and  then  yield  to  other  Members. 

I  would  be  delighted  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman     from     Bfississippi     (Mr. 

MOHTOOICKBT). 

Mr.  MONTOOBCERY.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  giving  me  this  opportu- 
nity. 

I  will  also  be  brief,  but  this  is  so  Im- 
portant that  I  did  want  to  try  to  make 
a  few  points  here  this  afternoon. 

I  certainly  commend  the  gentleman 
in  the  welL  We  are  going  to  miss  him 
for  his  leaderahlp  he  has  given  us.  es- 
pecially in  the  Vletzuun-era  area.  He  is 
the  most  decorated  Member  of  the 
House  in  combat  from  the  Vietnam 
war  and  we  certainly  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  has  done  in  bringing  at- 
tention to  this  situation  that  has  hm>- 
pened  pertaining  to  the  CBS  special 
that  really  hit  General  Westmoreland 
awfully  hard. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Dak  Dakixl)  mentioned  that  he  had 
been  to  Vietnam  four  times.  I  believe  I 
went  to  Vietnam  more  than  any  other 
Member    of     Congress    during    the 


combat  time,  having  gone  there  eight 
times  during  the  war  years  and  four 
times  since  the  war  was  over. 

As  I  said  earlier,  CBS  certainly.  I 
thought,  was  very  unfair  to  General 
Westmoreland.  There  were  many 
other  areas  if  they  wanted  to  do  some 
type  of  special  on  Vietnam  that  they 
certainly  could  have  picked  which 
would  have  been  a  better  subject,  a 
subject  that  made  more  sense. 

When  I  was  over  there  watching 
General  Westmoreland  and  company 
commanders  and  platoon  leaders  and 
sergeants,  they  were  Just  trying  to  sur- 
vive. They  were  trying  to  dig  out  the 
enemy.  They  were  trying  to  destroy 
the  enemy.  And  they  were  trying  to 
save  American  lives  and  also  the  lives 
of  our  allies. 

They  were  not  that  much  interested 
in  enemy  counts.  As  I  say,  in  war  you 
try  to  survive  and  you  try  to  attack 
the  enemy. 

So.  quite  frankly.  I  Just  did  not  see 
any  coverup.  They  gave  me  the  best 
Information  they  had. 

As  I  said.  I  was  over  there  more  than 
any  other  Member  of  the  Congress 
during  the  combat  time. 

Let  me  point  out  several  areas.  One 
is  the  TV  Guide  which  had  a  publica- 
tion several  weeks  ago  pertaining  to 
the  unfairness  and  how  they  slanted 
this  special  CBS  report.  The  TV  Guide 
was  very  supportive  of  being  fair  to 
General  Westmoreland. 

As  I  understand  it.  TV  Guide  said 
that  in  the  Interview  they  did  with 
General  Westmoreland  some  time  ago. 
before  they  actually  ran  this  special, 
CBS  asked  him  one  question  and  he 
gave  an  answer.  They  did  not  use  that 
answer  to  the  question  they  asked  but 
they  used  another  answer.  It  certainly 
can  really  make  a  person  look  totally 
out  of  place  and  make  that  individual 
look  bad. 

They  took  the  witnesses  that  were 
more  favorable  to  what  CBS  was 
trying  to  prove  and  did  not  use  some 
of  the  witnesses  who  had  some  good 
information.  I  speak  of  Walter 
Rostow,  a  Johnson  aide,  who  knew 
what  the  President  knew  about  the 
troop  infiltration  figures,  about  the 
number  of  enemy  troops.  He  was  inter- 
viewed for  3  hours,  the  fellow  that  was 
the  closest  to  President  Johnson,  but 
not  1  second  of  his  taped  interview  was 
aired  on  the  program. 

Certainly  that  was  not  cricket,  and  it 
was  not  fair. 

I  will  close  now  because  I  do  not 
want  to  take  all  of  the  gentleman's 
time.  But  I  was  talking  to  Senator 
George  Murphy  recently.  Incidentally. 
Senator  Murphy  reached  the  age  of  80 
several  days  ago.  He  was  honored  on 
the  HilL  He  is  a  former  Member  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  from  California.  He.  as 
you  know,  was  one  of  the  leading 
actors  in  Hollywood. 
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I  was  telling  him  about  this  docu-  This, 
mentary  that  was  done.  He  said  that  slanted 
CBS  had  done  him  the  same  way 
when  he  was  a  U.S.  Senator  and  he 
was  in  California.  He  was  at  a  function 
and  he  had  one  expression  on  his  face 
of  gladness  of  what  was  being  talked 
about.  But  then  CBS  showed  Senator 
Murphy  in  a  frowning  mood  like  he  to- 
tally disagreed  with  what  was  being 
said. 

I  Just  think  the  networlu  have  got  to 
be  more  fair  and  they  have  to  pick 
subjects  that  come  up  and  not  treat 
one  of  our  great  warriors.  General 
Westmoreland,  as  they  did. 

He  had  a  tough  Job.  Everything  goes 
wrong  in  combat.  The  gentleman 
knows  that.  All  plans  fall  apart.  You 
cannot  go  out  and  pick  one  area  and 
then  another  area.  You  can  always 
find  something  to  gripe  about  or  put 
together  that  makes  a  person  look 
bad. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  giving  me 
this  opportunity. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
^ank  the  gentleman  very,  very  much. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  how 
much  time  the  gentleman  was  plan- 
ning on  using. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  WiU  the  gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr.  BAILETY  of  Peiuisylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  really  came  to 
listen  and  to  try  to  respond. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
could  get  back  to  the  gentleman  later 
if  he  would  so  desire. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  have  taken  an 
hour  after  the  gentleman.  I  have 
brought  the  transcript  of  that  CBS 
program  hoping  the  gentleman  would 
hit  the  specifics  of  any  deception  in 
that  transcript  itself. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  may. 
I  do  not  know.  We  will  refer  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  it. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  information 
in  the  media  on  it  already  and  the  gen- 
tleman is  familiar  with  the  TV  Guide 
article.  You  have  a  litany  of  differ- 
ences in  front  of  you,  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Spence). 

Mr.  SPEN(^.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's effort  and  commend  him  for 
taking  this  time  so  that  we  might  be 
able  to  discuss  this  program. 

I  do  not  know  why  it  is  that  some 
people,  and  especially  some  people  in 
the  media— certainly  not  all  people 
who  are  in  the  media— seem  to  be  con- 
cerned about  doing  whatever  they  can 
to  bring  disrepute  and  to  bring  this 
country  into  a  bad  light  throughout 
the  world.  They  seem  to  want  to  do 
whatever  they  can  to  tear  down  our 
leaders  and  to  make  disparaging  re- 
marks about  them.  of  the  llebate. 


good  example 
propaganda. 


of 
or 


whatevi  >r  you  want  to  call  it.  It  is  an 
example  of  a  preconceived  scenario 
being  arrived  at  and  then  the  old  fa- 
miliar ttory  of  the  statements  being 
taken  out  of  context,  friendly  wit- 
nesses being  led  down  the  primrose 
path,  no  harsh  questions  of  the  friend- 
ly witnesses,  slanted  in  every  respect, 
obviously  distorted. 

I  could  go  on  and  on. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the  gentle- 
man's Jtime  because  he  has  many 
things  to  say.  I  Just  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  again  and  say  that  I 
support  the  gentleman  in  his  cause  for 
an  inv^tigation  on  this  entire  sordid 
affair.  T 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 

I  would  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  McClosket)  if  he 
wants  to  take  some  time,  or  I  can  finish 
and  try  to  save  some  time  to  answer 
the  gentleman's  questions. 

Mr.  fIcCLOSKEY.  I  wiU  tell  the 
gentleman  Just  basicaUy  the  interest  I 


the  Vietnam  war  started  I  was 
Marine  Corps. 

of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
intimately  familiar  with  the  gentle- 
man's position  and  the  gentleman's 
views. 

Mr.  ^cCLOSKEY.  Regardless  of  the 
views,  91  four  occasions  that  I  went  to 
Vietnaiti,  after  being  elected  to  this 
body,  on  each  occasion  I  was  furnished 
by  MACV,  either  in  Saigon  or  in  the 
FV)ur  Cpurts  area,  or  in  the  44  Prov- 
ince ar^as  information  that  was  dear- 
ly false. 

To  gite  an  example,  here  is  the  con- 
fidently popular  force  statistics  of 
region  1  showing  enemy  killed  5.257: 
friendli  killed.  861.  That  was  in  1969. 
The  klu  ratio  is  about  8  to  1  and  that 
is  what  Congressmen  were  told  on  vis- 
iting that  area  by  our  administration, 
by  our  generals,  by  the  people  running 
both  tne  classification  program  and  in 
the  military. 

Thost  statistics,  added  up  for  the  8 
years  ol  the  Vietnam  war,  would  have 
indicate  that  we  had  killed  all  of  the 
Vietnamese,  both  Vietcong  and  irregu- 
lars  aqd   the   NVA,   that   there   was 
left. 
1969  the  man  involved  in  the 
Adams,  who  was  concerned 
le  reports  because  the  CIA  esti- 
mates had  been  ovemiled  by  DIA  and 
the  Defense  Department,  that  is  what 
he  was  complaining  about,  he  came  to 
my  office  in  the  late  1960's,  as  I  said, 
and  saM  he  was  afraid  of  being  execut- 
ed if  hB  views  were  known. 


He 


D  1750 
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Ranted  to  keep  in  my  safe  or 
leave  ii  i  my  safe,  in  the  event  anything 
happei  ,ed  to  him,  the  true  statistics  of 
the  Viitcong  strength  and  particular 
the  irr  ;gular  strength  and  the  details 
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I  left  the  n  there,  I  think,  for  about 
4  years.  I  t  tiink  it  was  the  Watergate 
period.  197'  1-75.  when  finally  the  true 
statistics  began  coming  out.  and  in  this 
particular  telegram  Westmoreland  and 
Abrams,  I  believe,  had  said,  "We  don't 
want  the  C^A's  estimates  being  luiown 
because  it  will  give  comfort  to  our  en- 
emies, and  If  we  are  to  continue  public 
support  for  the  war,  we  don't  want 
these  irregulars  included  in  the  fight- 
ing strength  of  the  Vietcong." 

And  because  of  that  personal  in- 
volvement and  because  of  this  collec- 
tion of  statistics  that  I  had  accumulat- 
ed that  were  obviously  false,  when  I 
saw  that  tl|te  gentleman  was  going  to 
take  a  special  order  to  perhaps  indi- 
cate that  {the  coverup  had  not  oc- 
ited  to  be  here  to  perhaps 
it  least  ask  questions  point 
will  not  interrupt  other 


curred,  I  wi 
respond  or  ] 
by  point, 
than  that. 


The  issu< 
difficult  01 
Airborne 
against  I 


artillery, 
bombing 
words,  bod 
larly  by 
rather  cor 


Mr.  B.A|ILEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Before  I  mftke  my  remarks,  let  me  re- 
spond to  Jwst  a  couple  of  things  that 
the  gentleman  has  said,  and  maybe 
share  a  fe^  of  my  experiences  with 
the  gentlei^an. 

of  body  count  is.  at  best,  a 
e.  I  served  with  the  101st 
vision  in  Northern  I  Corps, 
ess  the  best  troops  they 
had,  and  it!  was  an  area  of  a  great  deal 
of  combat  ihere.  In  my  experience,  in 
all  likeliho^,  I  would  have  to  say  that 
the  body  founts  probably  were  con- 
servative, particularly  if  you  made  any 
Judgment  of  the  impact  of  supporting 
fires  in  particular.  I  am  talking  about 
fire  missioiis  by  artillery,  aerial  rocket 
ong  with  some  of  the 
at  was  done.  In  other 
counts  called  in.  particu- 
und  troops,  I  think,  were 
ervative.  I  honestly  do  not 
know  if  thpse  figiu-es  were  either  de- 
liberately Inflated  or  if  they  were  in 
actuality  ajccurate  or  not.  I  do  luiow 
this  much:;  To  make  some  great  issue 
of  the  body  count  thing,  as  if  it  is  to 
blame  for  policy  decisions  at  the  time, 
is  something  that  should  be  looked 
into.  I  do  not  luiow  if  it  is  a  matter  of 
historic  preference.  I  use  that  word 
"preferenc^"  because  perhaps  some 
historians  t>r  some  Journalists  or  some 
politicians4-and  that  is  not,  incidental- 
ly, directed  to  the  gentleman  personal- 
ly—desire to  have  it  go  down  in  history 
a  certain  way  because  Vietnam  still 
sticlcs  in  tlw  American  craw. 

I  do  kndw  this  much:  Intelligence 
gathering  and  the  dissemination  of  in- 
telligence Information  is.  at  best,  an 
iffy  game,'  a  very  difficult  one.  I  do 
know  this:  I  got  in  country  in  1969, 
and  withiii  a  week  or  two  I  was  in- 
volved in  I  the  edge  of  the  A-Shau 
Valley,  a  night  defensive  perimeter, 
where  we  jwere  attacked.  We  did  not 
lose  anybody,  we  were  very  successful 
in  repelling  that  attack,  but  those  sap- 
pers   were     good.    They    were    well 
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trained.  The  ones  that  we  lulled,  it  was 
obvious  to  us  they  were  extremely 
adept  at  what  they  were  doing,  had  a 
great  deal  of  courage.  I  never  hated  a 
man  I  fought.  I  still  do  not.  I  disagree 
with  them,  though.  I  would  fight  them 
again.  But  they  were  good,  they  were 
good  soldiers.  And  the  intelligence  we 
got  on  those  units  indicated  that  they 
were  very  well  trained  and  had  excel- 
lent backgrounds  and  they  were  good 
effective  soldiers. 

When  I  left— it  was  better  than  a 
year  later— I  was  a  company  com- 
mander. I  was  a  platoon  leader  at  that 
time.  I  had  a  rifle  company.  I  was  on 
fire  base  arsenal.  We  were  hit  in  a 
sapper  attack  there.  They  were  ama- 
teurs. Some  of  them  were  kids.  They 
were  very  easy  to  defeat.  There  was  no 
comparison  between  the  soldiers  that  I 
saw  toward  the  end  of  the  period  of 
time  that  I  was  there  and  the  soldiers 
that  I  encountered  when  I  first  got 
there.  Indeed,  some  of  the  interviews 
we  conducted,  even  the  prisoners  that 
we  took,  indicated  that  the  amount  of 
training  time  the  sappers  had  been  in 
a  program  in  North  Vietnam,  most  of 
the  units  received  up  to  2  years  of 
training,  how  to  crawl,  how  to  cut 
wire,  how  to  do  so  many  of  these 
things,  turning  claymores  around, 
dealing  with  trip  flares.  But,  you 
know,  the  sappers  that  hit  that  fire 
base,  fire  base  arsenal,  just  southwest 
of  the  city  of  Hue,  3  of  them— and 
there  were  22  of  them  killed— 3  of 
them  had  2  months  training.  We  took 
prisoners  there  too.  There  was  Just  no 
comparison  with  those  units;  and  they 
were  out  of  the  same  parent  unit. 

I  would  say,  in  my  experience,  that 
the  impact  of  American  weapons,  at 
least  from  a  military  point  of  view— 
and  I  would  probably  debate  with  the 
gentleman  to  the  end  of  time  the  po- 
litical side  of  the  war  and  American 
policy  reactions— I  really  thought  that 
there   was   quite   a  change.   We   had 
whole  platoons  of  enemy  soldiers— it 
did  not  make  many  headlines  here; 
that  was  not  news — desert  and  come 
over.  We  had  village  forces— they  used 
to  call  them  rough  puffs,  and  the  gen- 
tleman probably  knows  what  I  am 
talking  about.  Just  a  little  provincial 
force— whose  ability  I  think  was  great- 
ly augmented.  Before  I  go  into  these 
remarks  here,  because  I  am  more  in- 
terested in  the  substance  of  the  CBS 
report  than  how  it  was  done,  really, 
than   I   am   disputing   some    of   the 
honest  disagreements  with  these  fig- 
ures, I  would  just  say  that  we  cut  aid 
to  the  south,  if  the  gentleman  will 
look  at  the  record,  after  we  disen- 
gaged.   That    was    after   the    United 
States  as  a  military  force  had  left  Viet- 
nam. We  cut  aid.  George  McGovem 
was  one  of  the  leaders  in  that  effort, 
incidentally.  Originally  we  were  at  a 
level  of  about  $1  or  $1.2  bUliqn;  re- 
duced to  about  $700  million.  It  was  cut 
in  a  further  amendment  to  $300  mil- 


lion. Meanwhile,  aid  to  the  North  was 
increased  by  the  other  side,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  Communist  bloc  countries, 
China,  et  cetera,  to  the  vicinity  of  $1 
billion-plus.  Some  said  $1.5  billion. 
Again  it  is  hard  to  eyeball  these 
things. 

South  Vietnam  stood  at  that  time, 
although  she  was  given  credit  in  our 
press  for  being  so  well  supplied,  for  I 
think  better  than  2  years.  And  I  will 
tell  you  why  I  think  that  was:  I  really 
do  believe  that  the  military  effective- 
ness of  the  North  was  very  severely 
damaged,  and  I  also  believe  that  the 
South  stood  for  the  period  of  time 
that  they  did  because  one  of  the  seri- 
ous problems  that  the  North  had  mili- 
tarily was  to  retrain  and  to  regroup 
and  to  regrow  a  few  kids  from  15  and 
16  years  of  age  to  17  and  18  years  of 
age  with  a  little  bit  of  exi}erience. 

Combat  is  not  an  easy  thing.  Con- 
trary to  the  popular  notion,  the 
youngest  are  not  necessarily  the  cool- 
est heads  sometimes,  and  you  need 
leaders  and  you  need  trained  people  to 
do  the  Job. 

So  I  think  those  things  become  part 
of  a  larger  rationale  sometimes.  I 
really  think.  But  I  must  say  that,  in 
my  experience,  there  were  changes. 
There  was  severe  damage  done  to  the 
North  in  terms  of  manpower,  although 
they  had  a  sufficient  manpower  base 
to  supply  the  South  with  all  of  the  sol- 
diers they  needed,  given  our  contain- 
ment policy  there.  They  really  had  the 
population  base  to  do  that.  But  I  do 
not  doubt  that  those  figures  were 
pumped  up  by  the  people  in  the  field. 
Not  deliberately.  Just  to  call  back,  you 
luiow,  to  kill  one  soldier  in  a  blood 
spot  there,  and  to  call  in  two  KIA's. 
You  know,  a  squad  leader,  a  platoon 
leader,  a  company  commander  is  going 
to  do  that.  And  there  is  no  doubt  in 
my  mind  that  if  someone  is  flying  a 
Cobra  around  up  there  somewhere, 
throws  a  few  rockets  down  and  comes 
back  in  and  se6s  a  ruclcsack  laying 
down  there,  he  calls  in  a  KIA.  But  I 
tell  you.  those  kinds  of  arguments  are 
not  going  to  settle  the  historic  ques- 
tions surrounding  what  this  Nation 
and  this  Nation's  leaders  did  in  the 

Vietnam  war.     

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Just  to  say  one 
thing,  as  a  former  rifle  platoon  leader 
in  the  Marine  Corps,  you  know  the  re- 
spect we  hold  for  the  Airborne. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know.  I  respect  the  gentleman.  They 
are  the  best  unit.  You  are  right  about 
that.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  gentleman 
admit  that  before  the  House. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  WeU.  I  would 
admit  it  on  the  floor  of  the  House  be- 
cause I  saw  them  operate  in  an  earlier 
war. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  being  so 
kind. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  But.  in  any 
event.  I  suppose  that  the  concern  I 


have  is  not  with  the  fighting  man— the 
corporal,  the  sergeant,  the  lieutenant, 
the  rifle  company  commander— but  it 
stems  from  the  policy  followed  in  the 
Pentagon  that  if  facts  are  adverse  to 
the  policy  that  the  Commander  in 
Chief  would  like  the  country  to 
pursue,  those  facts  will  be  suppressed. 
And  we  operate  against  the  specific 
knowledge  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  for  example,  for  18  months 
was  not  told  that  his  own  Air  Force 
was  bombing  in  Cambodia,  that  the 
entire  command  structure  was  set  up 
to  conceal  from  the  civilians  in  com- 
mand of  the  military  echelon  the  fact 
of  what  the  military  was  doing. 

The  attack  of  CBS  on  Creneral  West- 
moreland was  not  any  attack  on  the 
conduct  of  the  war,  as  I  understand  it, 
but  the  suppression  of  evidence. 

D  1800 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Peiuisylvania.  Let 
me  say  this.  I  have  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  we  could  probably  analyze 
the  Vietnam  war,  the  gathering  of  in- 
formation, policy  decisions,  we  are 
going  to  find  a  lot  of  people  take  the 
wrong  things,  maybe  errors  of  judg- 
ment. I  think  we  are  going  to  find 
people  who  deliberately  did  mislead. 
There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
this  probably  did  happen. 

Democracy  is  to  me— and  I  borrow  a 
few  of  the  things  I  am  going  to  say- 
democracy  is  very  much  to  me  a  politi- 
cal faith  and  the  cornerstone  of  the 
faith  is  the  first  amendment  and  the 
people  that  traffic  in  the  first  amend- 
ment, particularly  those  that  trade  in 
the  first  amendment,  have  a  great  re- 
sponsibility. I  am  not  concerned  with 
protecting  anyone.  I  am  an  American 
citizen  who  fought  in  a  war,  the  goals 
and  pur[>oses  of  which  I  still  support.  I 
am  very  proud  of  my  service.  I  am  very 
concerned  not  only  with  my  pride  but 
with  the  pride  of  other  Americans 
that  served  there.  I  am  also  very  con- 
cerned that  my  country  and  those 
things  for  which  it  stands  moves  on 
through  history  with  the  ability  to 
make  informed  judgments.  That 
cannot  and  will  not  be  done  if  those 
people  who  have  the  responsibility 
and  the  power  of  the  press  do  not 
meet  some  standard  of  responsibility. 

Times  change.  The  relationship  be- 
tween institutions  changes  and  the  re- 
lationship those  institutions  bear  to 
the  decisions  that  are  made  in  the 
public  arena  change  over  time.  We  are 
in  an  age  of  great,  great  power,  afford- 
ed those  groups  and  those  institutions, 
that  trade  or  traffic  or  work  in  the 
first  amendment  area. 

If  the  country  is  going  to  continue  to 
be  the  greatest  Nation  on  Earth— and 
I  happen  to  just  be  one  of  those  old- 
fashioned  people  who  believes  that  it 
is,  primarily  because  I  really  truly  be- 
lieve it  does  stand  for  those  very  good 
and  basic  things  that  humanity  should 
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be  all  about— then  I.  as  a  citizen,  as  a 
voter,  as  a  consumer  of  news,  as  a  pol- 
icymaker. I  want  the  truth. 

I  am  not  interested  in  somebody's 
personal  vendetta.  I  am  not  interested 
in  somebody  trotting  out  an  editorial 
comment  from  10  years  ago  and  trying 
to  substantiate  It  so  that  they  can 
point  a  finger  somewhere  and  say,  "I 
was  right."  I  Just  want  the  truth. 

I  think  the  issue  in  the  CBS  docu- 
mentary—if the  gentleman  would  be 
so  kind  to  consider  It— is  not  the  re- 
sponsibility that  any  news  organiza- 
tion would  have  to  ferret  out  and  ex- 
amine the  truth  but  realizing  truth  is 
a  word  that  In  the  context  of  a  public 
policy  decision  sometimes  engenders  a 
multitude  of  opinions  and  needs  to  be 
presented  in  a  fair  and  balanced  way, 
that  when  that  is  not  done  damage  is 
done  to  this  country  and  I  am  offend- 
ed as  someone  who  has  had  to  look  at 
television  for  my  information  and  pick 
up  a  newspaper  to  find  it  and  I  want 
some  balance  and  I  want  some  truth. 

I  will  read  you  a  quote  by  Dan 
Rather,  and  everyone  knows  Dan— I 
think— "The  first  amendment  is  not 
for  the  protection  of  Journalists.  It  is 
for  the  protection  of  your  right  to 
know." 

Well.  Bfr.  Rather  is  correct,  and  if 
that  is  correct,  then  I  think  because  I 
share  the  feelings  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Montgomert), 
the  vast  majority  of  Journalists  in  the 
United  States  of  America  are  very 
decent  hard-working  people  and  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  respect  for  them  and  I 
have  no  personal  ax  to  grind.  But  I 
think  on  a  few  of  these  CBS  white 
papers,  they  have  overdone  some 
things.  I  think  on  the  "Selling  of  the 
Pentagon."  I  think  they  did  the  edit- 
ing thing  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  earlier.  I  think,  in  this  report.  I 
do  not  think  they  presented  a  bal- 
anced view  so  that  the  issue  is  not  dis- 
torted or  mlsimderstood.  We  are  not 
talking  about  the  rights  and  wrongs  of 
American  policymakers— at  least  I  am 
not.  I  am  talking  about  the  responsi- 
bility of  a  news  organization  to  give 
me  some  balanced  information  so  that 
I  can  make  an  informed  Judgment. 

This  is  not  hot  news.  It  is  a  docu- 
mentary. I  am  seeking  some  balance.  I 
am  seeking  some  different  sides.  I  am 
seeking  a  dispassionate  and  reasoned 
Judgment  of  the  issue,  not  some  edi- 
tor's personal  opinion  and  not  some  re- 
porter's misuse  of  privUeged  access  to 
the  American  public.  I  do  not  know  if 
that  happened,  but  I  think  there  are 
some  abuses  here  perhaps  that  should 
be  looked  into,  especially  considering 
the  fact  that  on  the  entire  issue,  Otis 
Pike  was  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee I  believe  at  the  time  it  was  studied 
by  this  Congress  before  the  public  got 
in  the  open  in  1975.  What  the  gentle- 
man said  incidentally  about  the  3-hour 
Interview  with  the  Presidential  advis- 
ers is  100  percent:  he  is  on  the  record 
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stating  he  fact  that  not  a  single  word 
of  his  view  was  heard,  which  Just  hap- 
pened to  be  in  contrast  to  the  CBS 
documetitary,  which  incidentally  is 
presented  as  a  point  of  view.  There  is  a 
thesis  printed,  then  the  premise  is  sup- 
ported tJtiroughout  the  show.  It  is  not 
some  puioramic  view  of  an  issue. 

I  think  there  was  here  a  deception.  I 
honestly  do.  It  is  an  interesting  word, 
we  all  l^ow  its  definition,  the  reasons 
for  it,  I  think,  can  vary  anywhere  from 
being  deliberate  to  overzealous,  and  I 
would  like  to  think  overzealousness  be- 
cause in  this  case  that  we  simply  have 
no  folks  that  sit  down  with  a  point  of 
view  and  for  some  reason  why  they 
popped  Up  with  this  thing  at  this  time 
I  do  not  luiow— it  is  the  only  thing  I 
can  find  on  the  public  record.  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  has  had  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  about  the  media  role  during 
the  Vietnam  war  years.  I  have  voiced 
those  cilticlsms.  I  do  not  think  they 
are  as  a  result  of  some  kind  of  collu- 
sion or  I  ome  type  of  design  on  Ameri- 
can fre^om.  But  I  think  it  has  been 
in  the  nature  of  the  institution  that 
developed  some  approaches  or  some 
practice!  which,  during  the  war, 
became  abusive. 

I  woijid  say  that  the  CBS  report 
made  tvto  major  points.  One,  an  Innu- 
endo. The  innuendo  was  that  the  Tet 
offensiv^I  suppose  this  goes  to  the 
point  tnat  Walter  Cronklte  would 
have  us  believe— was  essentially  a  mili- 
tary defeat.  In  a  point  of  speaking, 
you  coiud  say  that,  I  suppose.  If  you 
look  at  the  entire  war  as  some  tjrpe  of 
military  political  picture,  which  in  re- 
ality it  ^as,  and  say  as  a  policy  matter, 
it  was  a  policy  failure  and  a  military 
defeat.  I  suppose  you  could  reach  that 
conclusion. 

But  basically,  you  cannot  if  you  ex- 
amine tihe  thing  totally  and  strictly 
within  military  parameters,  within 
military  definition,  the  Tet  certainly 
from  a  military  point  of  view  was  a  dis- 
astrous pefeat  for  the  other  side.  I  do 
not  thirik  even  they  question  it. 

In  fact,  there  is  Information  to  be- 
lieve that  they  accept  very  much  the 
reality  that  Tet  was,  from  a  strictly 
military  point  of  view,  rather  a  failure. 
From  a,  propaganda  point  of  view,  it 
was  a  ^at  success  with  which  they 
had  a  great  deal  of  unwitting  help 
here  in  /Unerica. 

But  nonetheless  it  was. 

le  CBS  dociunentary  makes  a 
charge.  And  that  is  that 
leaders  deliberately,  and 
'ly  Westmoreland,  deliberate- 
figures,  and  you  know  for 
I  cannot  understand, 
we  are  all  history  buffs.  I 
am  suri  we  Icnow  about  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  I  am  sure  is  fa- 
miliar with  Oeneral  McClellan  of  the 
Civil  Wbr  and  some  of  his  difficulties 
with  President  Lincoln.  Tou  know 
McClelftm  always  needed  another  bat- 
talion or  another  brigade,  he  always 
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needed  moie  horses,  more  anmiunl- 
tion.  needet  to  rest  his  troops.  My  ex- 
perience at  east  as  a  small  unit  leader 
was  that  mi  >st  military  leaders  have  a 
tendency  to  scream  for  more  and  over- 
estimate what  they  are  up  against.  If 
this  conspiracy  was  in  actuality  a  con- 
spiracy, as  opposed  to  an  honest  dif- 
ference of  opinion,  which  I  think  it 
was,  among;  advisers  to  Westmoreland 
at  that  time  at  least  it  appears  to  be, 
because  theire  is  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion over  th^  information  he  was  given. 

D  1810 

They  generally  have  a  tendency  to 
complain  about  not  having  enough  to 
do  the  Job;  and  they  are  also  very 
much  conceded  that  history  will  bear 
them  out  to  be  wrong,  a  normal 
human  reaction. 

If  Oeneral  Westmoreland  deliberate- 
ly falsified  these  reports,  he  was  a  very 
stupid  man;  but  perhaps  we  should 
criticize  hin^  for  stupidity.  Logic  would 
dictate  if  tllose  numbers  were  overin- 
flated,  all  I  suppose  it  would  cause  us 
to  do  would  be  to  overcommit  forces  or 
make  ourselves  a  little  stronger  in  re- 
action to  them. 

So.  reallyl  if  you  follow  that  logic.  I 
guess  you  J«st  have  to  come  down  and 
say  either  the  general  and  his  advisers 
were  Just  plain  out  flat  dumb  or  wrong 
because  the^  must  have  underestimat- 
ed something,  at  least  if  Tet  was  a 
military  defeat.  Since  it  was  not,  I  sup- 
pose that  logic  is  not  very  appealing. 

What  they  do  allege  in  the  CBS  doc- 
iunentary i|  that  Oeneral  Westmore- 
land delibeiiately  falsified  information 
and  deliberately  misled  his  superiors. 

Therefore,  I  would  make  this  recom- 
mendation. I  do  not  know— it  is  not 
our  provinc^,  of  course,  to  investigate 
a  news  agency— but  I  think  we  need  to 
check  back!  into  this  thing.  I  really 
think  we  n^ed  to  look  at  the  CBS  doc- 
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umentary; 
informatior 
Pentagon."  | 

By  the 
fact  that 
gressman 
of  fact,  we 
wrote  an  ex 


icidentally,  we  did  want 
on   the   "Selling  of  the 


ly,  are  you  aware  of  the 
(his  House— in  fact,  Con- 
iifK  HoRTON,  as  a  matter 
lad  requested  information, 
illent  article,  a  law  review 
article,  andl  CBS  was  asked  to  submit 
material  that  substantiated  the  claims 
they  made  In  the  "Selling  of  the  Pen- 
tagon." Th^y  refused,  and  committees 
of  this  Hpuse  actually  considered 
using  the  si^bpena  to  get  that  informa- 
tion, becauae  CBS  was  unwilling  to 
supply  it;  Jjust  like  they  do  not  want 
their  6:30  ^ews  shows  going  to  some 
archive  in  a|  university,  I  guess. 

This  thing,  this  issue  has  really  got 
to  be  resoli^d  and  if  it  is  not,  I  would 
recommemd  one  thing  to  Oeneral 
Westmoreland  and  I  hope  somehow, 
some  way  he  gets  this  information,  be- 
cause I  am  going  to  try  to  see  that  it 
gets  to  him,  or  at  least  this  special 


order  and  some  of  the  information 
here. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  in  its  infinite  wisdom,  has 
simply  emasculated  the  meaning  of 
libel  and  slander  law  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  It  is  not  serving  the 
interest  of  decent  Journalists  at  all 
well. 

No  one  wants  to  kill  the  first  amend- 
ment, an  often  used  term  and  dictum, 
by  the  way,  and  not  much  has  shown 
up  as  a  matter  of  law  anywhere:  but 
something  has  got  to  be  done  to  come 
up  with  a  realistic  approach  to  what 
this  so-called  marketplace  of  ideas 
that  these  agencies  trade  in  and  the 
people's  right  to  luiow  and  discern  it 
from  the  publisher  interest  and  also 
provide  some  recognition  of  a  person's 
interest  in  reputation  with  a  modicum 
of  respect  for  privacy.  Those  are  the 
constitutional  issues  that  swirl  around 
in  my  mind  concerning  something  like 
this.  If  there  is  a  people's  right  to 
know,  then  I  would  ask  the  Journal- 
ists—the galleries  are  not  full  now, 
talk  about  Journalistic  pay  and  maybe 
we  will  get  a  bunch  of  them  out— but  I 
would  ask  them  to  consider.  Just  con- 
sider some  type  of  standard  that  will 
gain  them  some  credibility. 

I  will  relate  one  more  experience  and 
then  recognize  the  gentleman  from 
California. 

I  recently  had  the  great  opportunity 
to  particpate  in  a  "60  Minutes"  inter- 
view. You  know,  the  most  significant 
thing  about  my  doing  that  is  the  criti- 
cism that  I  received  from  people,  not 
Just  Members  of  Congress,  incidental- 
ly, for  even  participating.  Do  you  want 
to  luiow  what  the  comments  were? 

"You're  an  idiot  for  thinldng  they 
are  going  to  present  your  views  fairly. 
I  don't  know  why  you  did  that.  You're 
a  fool.  They're  Just  going  to  write  it  up 
or  do  it  the  way  they  think  they  would 
like  to." 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  comments 
that  I  received.  I  do  not  know  if  that  is 
public  confidence  in  "60  Minutes"  CBS 
reporting;  but  I  have  got  to  tell  you 
how  the  interview  went  and  I  feel 
badly  about  this,  because  Morley  Safer 
is  a  nice  guy.  He  is  a  nice  person.  He  is 
a  likeable  fellow,  very  courteous.  I 
know  he  regretted  coming  into  my 
office,  because  we  had  a  long  discus- 
sion and  he  likes  to  discuss:  but  I 
asked  if  I  could  have  a  tape  of  the 
interview. 
No,  I  cannot  have  that. 
"Why  can't  I  have  that?" 
"Well,  you  might  edit  some  of  the 
things  out." 

Well,  I  said,  "I'm  not  worried  about 
my  editing." 

I  said,  "I  will  stipulate  and  I  will  buy 
the  tapes  from  you.  I  will  stipulate 
that  I  won't  cut  them  anywhere  at  all 
and  use  them  without  your  approval, 
but  that  If  they  are  shown,  they 
should  be  shown  in  context." 


"No:  we  won't  give  you  a  copy  of  the 
interview." 

So  I  had  a  little  private  camera 
there  off  to  the  side,  one  of  those  little 
things,  you  luiow,  taking  a  picture  of 
the  interview. 

Then  you  go  through  this  phase. 
You  get  asked  a  whole  series  of  ques- 
tions and,  gee,  I  was  proud  of  myself.  I 
thought  I  did  very  well.  It  was  on  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial. 

Then  the  camera  leaves  and  the 
camera  goes  over  behind  you  to  take 
what  they  call  the  reverse,  but  the 
questions  are  different.  There  Is  a 
fellow,  sits  over  here  with  a  tablet  and 
he  writes  them  down  and  then  when 
Morley  Safer  asked  me  these  ques- 
tions, his  face  is  different.  He  is  sitting 
differently  In  the  chair.  The  whole 
thing  is  different. 

A  little  thing,  maybe.  I  do  not  know. 
I  think  it  is  subtle,  but  I  think  it  is  out 
of  context. 

I  asked,  "Why  don't  you  have  two 
cameras  to  take  this  thing  with  views 
back  and  forth  and  do  it  right?" 

Do  you  know  what  the  answer  was? 
"It's  too  expensive." 

For  CBS,  it  is  too  expensive.  You 
want  to  look  at  some  of  the  most  prof- 
itable corporations  in  the  United 
States  of  America?  I  suggest  you  do 
and  you  will  find  that  CBS  does  pretty 
doggone  well. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes;  I 

yield.  

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  just  say 
this,  that  I  took  the  extra  hour  and 
any  time  I  take  from  what  the  gentle- 
man needs,  I  will  certainly  yield  out  of 
my  hour,  so  the  gentleman  will  get  a 
full  hour. 

I  do  not  think  any  of  us  in  politics 
would  object  to  what  the  gentleman 
has  Just  said  or  would  disagree  with  It. 
I  Just  finished  a  20-month  Senate  cam- 
paign. I  can  think  of  hours  and  hours 
of  debate  in  which  a  television  camera 
took  maybe  half  an  hour  or  40  min- 
utes or  an  hour,  but  picked  perhaps  20 
seconds  out  of  the  evening  news,  be- 
cause that  was  all  the  time  that  a 
Senate  campaign  could  command  out 
of,  say,  the  Falklands  war  or  the  Mid- 
east war,  or  whatever  was  happening 
at  the  given  time. 

I  can  understand  the  gentleman's 
concern  for  balance,  but  I  do  not  know 
how  Oovemment  can  establish  how 
they  create  that  balance  without  an 
even  worse  evil.  We  all  puzzle  over 
that  problem. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Can  I 
respond  to  that  problem? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Surely. 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  I  can.  First  of  all,  the  worst 
thing  In  the  world— I  am  so  concerned 
about  first  amendment  issues,  because 
I  would  fight  to  the  death  to  prevent 
Oovemment  interference  of  freedom 
of  the  press.  I  believe  in  it  and  I  think 


because  of  my  very  deep  belief  in  it,  it 
hurts  when  I  see  it  abused.  If  this 
were  hot  news,  I  could  understand  It. 
If  there  were  a  need  In  this  case  to 
present  the  show  in  this  manner,  I 
could  see  it. 

Too  many  things  here  that  are  just 
done  in  what  appear  to  be  an  luifalr 
way.  There  is  just  too  much  of  a  pres- 
entation of  one  point  of  view  and  It  Is 
presented  in  a  context  which  does  not 
raise  questions,  but  presents  allega- 
tions of  fact.  It  is  Just  not  fair. 

You  luiow,  Tom  Shales  from  the 
Washington  Post  starts  commenting 
on  the  TV  Guide  editorial.  He  does  not 
spend  any  time  talking  about  the  sub- 
stance of  the  CBS  report.  He  spends 
all  his  time  telling  us  how  disreputable 
TV  Ouide  Is,  apparently  because  their 
views  are  too  conservative  or  some- 
thing. I  do  not  know,  or  t>ecause  some- 
body is  a  friend  of  the  President.  I 
really  do  not  know;  but  I  know  there  is 
very  little  time  spent  on  the  issues. 

I  read  an  article  in  Newsweek  and  it 
Jiunps  to  the  defense  of  CBS.  I  sup- 
pose that  Is  advocacy  journalism, 
whatever  that  has  come  to  mean. 

Again,  there  is  not  much  time  spent 
on  the  substance  of  the  way  the  thing 
is  done. 

TV  Guide  is  criticized,  incidentally, 
because  a  couple  of  their  reporters  are 
not  experienced  investigative  report- 
ers. You  know  how  it  works,  an  entry 
level  kid,  "Apply  here  when  you  got 
experience,"  or  something.  They  sup- 
posedly could  not  do  the  Job. 

There  are  apologies  that  are  attrib- 
uted to  the  general  which  I  have  re- 
searched out  that  really  I  think  were 
taken  out  of  context  by  CBS  concern- 
ing an  interview,  information  of  what 
was  going  to  be  in  an  interview  with 
him  with  Mike  WaUace.  He  got  the 
letter  a  day  before  the  interview. 

Allegations  have  been  made  that  the 
witnesses  that  presented  what  really  Is 
a  pro-CBS  point  of  view  were  coached 
and  were  interviewed  and  practiced 
before  they  appeared. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  I  am 
a  lawyer.  I  was  a  trial  lawyer.  I  partici- 
pated in  a  lot  of  trials  where  you  were 
trjing  to  present  a  balanced  view  to  a 
Jury  and  I  can  tell  you  we  always 
coached  out  witnesses  to  come  out  to 
the  best  example,  and  we  assumed  the 
other  side  did,  too. 

I  assume  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  there  is  no  other  side 
here.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman  on 
that.  How  do  you  get  fair  treatment? 

D  1820 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Here 
is  what  I  think  we  ought  to  do,  I  really 
do.  I  think  we  ought  to,  in  the  first 
place,  try  to  appeal  to  the  country's 
Journalists  in  the  Interest  of  our  abili- 
ty as  legislators,  even,  to  write  decent 
law  in  this  country.  We  know  how  dlf- 
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ficult  it  is  because  they  are  more  inter- 
ested in  social  life  in  Washington  than 
they  are  policy  decisions,  unfortunate- 
ly. I  think,  in  other  words,  you  need 
some  sort  of  self-control  among  the 
media. 

There  is  quite  a  movement,  inciden- 
taUy,  amongst  the  American  media  to 
do  Just  that.  There  really  is. 

The  area  that  really  concerns  me 
most,  though,  however,  is  the  liability- 
slander  area.  I  have  been  a  student  of 
the  law  in  that  area.  And  from  the 
Sullivan  case,  the  Hill  case  on  down, 
the  whole  progeny,- 1  really  thinlc  that 
we  need  the  court  to  begin  to  exercise 
some  kind  of  restraint  here.  I  can  un- 
derstand even  complete  freedom  when 
you  have  that  hot  news  problem  and 
that  bulletin  problem,  that  kind  of 
thing. 

But  the  way  some  of  these  things 
are  put  together,  the  editing  tech- 
niques, the  fingers  that  are  pointed  at 
people's  characters,  character  assassi- 
nation work,  and  I  am  not  talking 
about  political  points  of  view;  I  am 
talking  about  factual  allegations.  Indi- 
viduals need  some  recourse  or  some 
protection. 

The  Hill  case  is  a  perfectly  good  ex- 
ample. A  family,  plain  and  simply  a 
family,  where  some  prisoners  had 
broken  out  of  Jail,  they  had  broken 
into  this  home.  Now.  they  had  not 
mistreated  the  family.  There  was  a 
young  girl.  They  had  not  molested 
her,  or  anything  like  that.  They  were 
then  captured. 

Well,  a  play  was  written  about  this 
incident,  and  naturally,  the  play  dram- 
atized it  and  blew  it  up  and  embel- 
lished it  quite  a  bit. 

But  there  was  then  a  news  presenta- 
tion done,  in  this  case  in  a  magazine — 
a  Time-Hill  publication,  or  a  Time 
publication:  I  am  not  sure  whether  it 
was  Life  or  something;  I  do  not  know- 
but  it  showed  the  house  and  presented 
this  thing  as  an  actual  happening.  One 
of  the  allegations  it  made,  or  one  of 
the  things  it  presented,  was  that  the 
young  girl,  the  daughter,  had  been 
sexually  abused. 

I  think  of  that  family,  I  think  of 
that  girl  going  to  school,  and  the 
family  having  to  eventually  sell  their 
home  and  move.  Pictures  of  the  home 
appeared  in  this  thing.  But  there  v/as 
no  recovery,  no  damages. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  there  is  no  pro- 
tection for  reputation  in  this  country 
left.  I  think  Members  know  that  for  a 
matter  of  fact.  One  would  have  to 
show  a  degree  of  intent  that  is  so  ex- 
treme that  it  is  Just  not  practical  to 
try  to  bring  a  case.  Of  course,  you  look 
foolish  because  you  are  going  to  lose 
the  case. 

Now,  if  the  first  amendment  is  going 
to  mean  something,  the  people  that 
present  information  to  us  are  going  to 
have  to  balance  some  rights  in  this  so- 
ciety, and  if  the  right  to  know  is  going 
to  mean  anything,  we  cannot  write 
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that  in  o  our  libel  and  slander  law,  but 
the  nevs  media  has  got  to  write  it 
somehow  into  their  codes  and  they 
have  to  look  at  a  CBS  news,  because  in 
some  way  CBS,  I  really  do  think  in 
many  ^f  these  approaches  they  take 
that  ale  abusive.  I  really  do  believe 
that  they  are. 

They]  are  not  giving  us  accurate  in- 
formation. The  trouble  is  that  the 
story  never  gets  out  afterwards.  One 
does  not  have  sufficient  power  to  pre- 
sent a  different  point  of  view  in  a  dif- 
ferent iorum. 

People  have  their  characters 
smeared  and  they  are  never  rehabili- 
tated. They  have  to  die  or  a  family  has 
to  look  to  history  to  see  a  little  bit  of 
Justice. 

So  I  .hink  some  libel-slander  stand- 
ards that  the  court  could  rewrite 
would  Help.  I  would  hope  that  General 
Westmoreland  would  take  this  thing— 
they  allege  malfeasance  of  office.  I  do 
not  know  if  he  could  show  any  actual 
damages  which  would  inhibit  his  case. 
I  wish  he  would  take  the  thing  to 
court  atid  try  to  at  least  get  this  thing 
before  the  public. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  What  the  gentle- 
man is  aiming  toward  I  have  no  quar- 
rel with  at  all.  But  I  have  spent  time- 
as  the  gentleman  knows,  I  was  on 
Prank  Horton's  committee.  We  wrote 
the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
know  y^u  had;  that  is  why  I  brought  it 
up.        I 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Then  we  had  the 
Privacy!  Act  amendments,  trying  to 
reach  this  balance.  The  first  year  that 
I  was  io  the  Congress,  15  years  ago,  I 
attendeld  a  seminar  at  the  University 
of  Chic  igo  with  leading  Journalists  in 
the  country  trying  to  examine  this 
very  pi  oblem,  and  the  best  remedy 
that  I  tieard  expressed  was  that  the 
Journal  sm  profession,  if  it  were  to  be 
a  prof<s8ion,  should  adopt  standards 
that  th  !  bar  association  has. 

Mr.  PAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
agree.  ' 

Mr.  idcCLOSKEY.  To  punish  its 
own  members;  to  say  instead  of  giving 
the  101  Golden  Quill  Awards  every 
year,  fir  the  10  best  editorials,  that 
the  10  people  who  wrote  the  most 
slanted  stories,  or  the  10  headlines 
that  most  grossly  overexaggerated  or 
misrepeesented  the  body  of  the  article, 
or  the  iiewspaper  that  catered  most  to 
its  lea(ting  advertisers  in  the  slanting 
of  its  n^ws  stories.  But  all  of  the  reme- 
dies that  were  recommended  were  that 
a  profossion  establish  its  own  profes- 
sional Itandards  and  enforce  them  by 
publicity.  No  remedy  that  we  could 
come  ui)  with  attacked  the  question  of 
how  Government,  through  law,  might 
change!  say,  the  slander-libel  laws  or 
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the  condition  that  applies  to  a  public 
servant. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania. 
Except  the  court— except  the  court.  I 
strongly  a$ree  with  what  the  gentle- 
man just  baid.  I  would  oppose  and 
fight  any  Government  interference.  I 
cannot  imaeine  that  the  country  could 
be  without^  free  press,  unfettered,  to- 
tally uncontrolled  by  the  Government. 

I  think  |f  there  is  going  to  be  re- 
straint—and we  do  have  limited  re- 
straints nofv;  in  effect,  you  do,  really— 
I  think  they  have  to  lie  in  the  courts. 
In  the  first  amendment  area,  as  the 
gentleman  luiows,  the  basis  of  it  is 
court-written  law;  it  is  not  statutory 
law.  It  is  c<  urt-written  law,  and  that  is 
fine  with  n  e. 

I  suppose  I  would  Just  like  to  see  the 
court  sit  down  and  reevaluate  some  of 
these  things.  Maybe  they  are  begin- 
ning to  do  that.  Perhaps  they  have 
done  so  in  jthe  Burnett  case,  although 
I  have  not  read  it. 

Mr.  McC:X)SKEY.  Is  the  gentleman 
intrigued  liy  the  fact  that  the  man 
who  wrote  most  of  this.  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Holmes.  Jr..  was  wounded  three 
times  in  the  Civil  War  as  a  platoon 
leader,  at  Balls  Bluff,  at  Fredericks- 
burg, and  Antietam?  He  was  the  man 
who  later  Wrote  the  dissents  that  ulti- 
mately beoune  the  law  and  much  of 
this  first  Amendment  which  you  are 
describing. 

Mr.  BAI] 
is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLoSKEY.  It  is  an  interest- 
ing thing  that  an  infantry  officer 
would  be  the  leading  exponent  of  what 
is  this  prober  balance  100  years  after. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  am 
an  admirer!  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes, 
but  I  will  nbt  give  the  gentleman  a  dis- 
hat  Holmes  was  party  to  in 
Icertiorari  denied  because 
there  has  [been  a  great  deal  of  law 
written  thajt  way  also. 

very  gently  suggest  that  it 
ent  press  at  that  time  and 
it  is  a  different  press  today;  the  broad- 
cast mediaj  in  particular  has  changed 
things.  I  Ju$t  think  that,  when  there  is 
time,  we  oiight  to  sit  down  and  do  a 
little  bit  df  research.  I  am  tired  of 
flicking  onj  a  TV  and  being  hit  with 
some  fast.i  hard-sell  commerical  ap- 
proach to  Something  that  is  meant  to 
make  my  blood  boil  because  it  sells 
ratings.  I  nirould  Just  like  to  see  some 
quality,  and  I  would  like  to  have  a 
sense  of  cr^bility. 

I  find  myself  distrustful  of  what 
comes  across,  so  much  so  that  it  gnaws 
at  me  sometimes.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  to  carry  with  me  the  need  to 
check  up  iverything  I  am  told  in  a 
broadcast,  nterview,  or  some  kind  of  a 
show.  An^  that  is  beginning  to 
happen. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY 


CY  of  Pennsylvania.  That 


course  on 
terms    of 


But  may  { 
was  a  dif  f  e 
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a  court,  foi 


Westmoreli  ind  could  repair? 


Should  there  be 
example,  to  which  General 


Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  If  that  court 
found  that  it  was  a  slanted  presenta- 
tion, that  General  Westmoreland  be 
granted  a  half-hour  of  equal  time  to 
respond? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  know.  As  to  the  equal  time,  that  is 
what  I  think  really  ought  to  be  looked 
into.  The  broadcast  media  is  a  little  bit 
different.  If  you  grant  equal  time  re- 
sponse, or  if  that  becomes  a  remedy, 
maybe  we  should  look  at  it  because  of 
the  nature  of  the  broadcast  media,  in 
particular,  as  a  statutory  remedy.  I  do 
not  know.  It  would  be  a  very  interest- 
ing first  amendment  question.  I  would 
not  like  to  see  that.  I  would  prefer  to 
see  the  media  do  a  little  better  Job  of 
policing  itself. 

I  might  add  that  I  have  a  number  of 
articles  that  show  that  that  is  begin- 
ning to  happen  in  America.  I  think  it 
is  to  the  tremendous  credit  of  the  vast 
majority  of  our  Journalists  and  our 
media;  they  are  responsible,  they 
really  want  to  be.  There  is  sometimes 
a  desire,  I  think,  on  the  part  of  par- 
ticularly the  broadcast  area,  that 
when  you  make  a  prophesy,  you  have 
to  back  it  up.  and  when  you  make  an 
error,  or  whatever  you  do,  you  never 
aclcnowledge  it  because  your  credibil- 
ity is  going  to  be  subject  to  recall,  and 
you  do  not  dare  do  that. 

I  think  we  have  taken  Walter  Cron- 
kite  and  I  think  we  have  made  an  ab- 
solute sacred  cow  out  of  the  guy.  I 
really  do.  I  think  we  have  overdone 
those  things.  I  think  he  is  Just  a  little 
bit  big  for  his  britches.  We  all  Icnow 
what  happens  to  us  when  we  get  too 
big  for  our  britches.  I  think  that  is  the 
same  kind  of  thing  that  they  should 
face  in  the  court  of  public  opinion,  and 
I  think  that  they  are. 

My  suggestion  would  be  that  Gener- 
al Westmoreland  look  to  this  thing 
and  sit  down  with  some  legal  help  and 
look  at  this  in  terms  of  an  injury  to 
reputation.  I  think  he  ought  to  look  at 
it  in  the  context  of  examining  it  to  see 
whether  what  CBS  alleged  would 
amount  to  an  abuse  of  some  type,  per- 
haps a  criminal  abuse  of  his  office,  or 
powers  to  which  he  would  be  subject. 
If  not,  some  tjrpe  of  civil  remedy 
which  would  enable  him  to  get  into 
court  and  discuss  this  issue. 
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Because.  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
after  examining  it.  that  although 
there  were  honest  questions  raised  in 
the  documentary,  it  was  presented  in  a 
terribly  abusive  and  unfair  fashion.  It 
misled  me  as  a  consumer  of  the  news, 
and  if  the  only  way  of  getting  a  true 
story  is  General  Westmoreland  bring- 
ing it  out  in  libel,  I  would  hope  that  he 
would  do  so  just  so  that  CBS  learns  a 
lesson  and  thinks  in  terms  of  peoples' 
rights.  I  guess  that  is  all  I  am  recom- 
mending. 


I  would  like  to  hear  what  the  gentle- 
man thinks,  if  this  thing  was  done  in 
an  abusive  fashion,  and  I  ask  a  hypo- 
thetical question,  what  the  gentleman 
would  recommend. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  do  not  know 
either.  That  is  the  reason  I  proposed 
the  question.  The  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission  renews  and  gener- 
ally renews  licenses  automatically 
every  3  years,  and  there  is  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  money  in  these  li- 
censes. We  found  some  potential  for 
abuse  in  a  Florida  station,  but  their 
criticism  had  been  of  the  Government. 
If  the  Government  has  the  power  to 
grant  the  license,  there  is  a  certain 
concern  about  getting  the  Govern- 
ment upset. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
is  my  fear  with  the  equal  time  side.  I 
still  think  we  are  talking  about  reputa- 
tion and  rights,  private  rights  that 
belong  with  the  court.  We  see  the  pen- 
dulum swinging.  People  are  beginning 
to  respond  to  it.  There  is  a  lot  of  talk 
and  distrust  about  what  people  are 
being  fed  as  news.  That  quality  can 
begin  to  change  too. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  saying  this 
as  a  lawyer,  and  I  will  be  a  lawyer  next 
year  at  this  time.  If  somebody  came  to 
me  with  this  kind  of  question,  I  sup- 
pose I  would  in  the  last  analysis  appre- 
ciate a  law,  court-achieved  if  not  statu- 
torily, that  said  that  if  a  person  is  un- 
fairly criticized  on  television  or  radio 
by  a  clearly  biased  presentation  of 
only  those  parts  of  his  interview  which 
cast  discredit  upon  him,  without  rea- 
sonable opportunity  in  the  same  pro- 
gram to  present  those  statements  that 
were  self-serving  and  helpful 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Bailey)  has  expired. 


"THE     UNCOUNTED     ENEMY:     A 
VIETNAM  DECEPnON"-AN- 

OTHER  VIEW 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  McClos- 
KXT)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  say 
that  the  gentleman's  views  are  really 
far  stronger  than  my  own,  quite  frank- 
ly. It  is  very  difficult  to  discern  those 
things.  I  do  not  know  if  we  can  write 
that  law  reasonably.  We  do  not  want 
to  see  any  Idnd  of  censorship.  We  are 
not  talking  about  a  prior  submission.  I 
think  the  best  recourse  would  be  to 
court-made  law  in  the  libel  and  slan- 
der area,  to  get  away  from  this  dam- 
ages thing,  to  come  up  with  a  reckless 
disregard  standard  which  has  some 
commonsense  and  reason  to  it. 

I  know  that  nothing  is  more  valuable 
than  my  name;  that  means  a  great 
deal  to  me,  and,  I  think,  to  most  politi- 


cians probably  because  we  live  in  that 
fish  bowl,  and  when  that  name  is  sul- 
lied, it  hurts.  There  is  no  way  you  can 
pay  for  that  injury  to  reputation.  Any 
self-respecting  individual  has  an  inter- 
est in  reputation.  I  would  like  to  see 
the  courts  get  in  there. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  What  would  the 
gentleman  do,  though,  for  poor 
Thomas  Jefferson,  who,  150  years 
after  his  death,  was  the  target  of  a 
lady  who  came  up  from  studying  a 
bunch  of  documents  and  alleged  that 
he  had  fathered  illegitimate  black 
children? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  If  the 
gentleman  is  talking  about  Fawn 
Brody's  book,  it  is  widely  acluiowl- 
edged  to  be  historic  garbage.  She 
ought  to  get  credit  for  writing  historic 
garbage  because  she  cannot  discern  be- 
tween Tom  Jefferson  and  his  brother. 
To  go  back  to  Tom  Paine,  he  was 
tried  in  absentia  in  England  for  sedi- 
tious writing,  the  "Rights  of  Man." 
We  can  see  the  abuses  of  government. 
I  do  not  think  there  is  anyway  to  solve 
that,  but  a  living  person  does  have  a 
reputation.  I  do  not  know  if  we  want 
to  make  it  a  survivor  right,  but  a  living 
person  does  have  an  interest  in  reputa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  wiU  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do 
think  we  have  got  to  the  place  where 
an  overriding  issue  has  come  forward, 
and  that  is,  aside  from  General  West- 
moreland, concerning  a  person  in 
public  life,  a  politician  or  anyone  else, 
what  is  the  recourse  that  an  individual 
has  in  this  kind  of  a  situation?  That  is 
what  we  have  got  down  to.  If  you  have 
been  abused  in  the  media  this  way, 
what  recourse  do  you  have?  There  is 
no  recourse.  You  can  be  destroyed; 
your  name,  your  family  can  be  de- 
stroyed. There  is  no  recourse.  That  is 
what  the  overriding  question  is — not 
General  Westmoreland  or  how  many 
people  were  killed  in  Vietnam. 

When  someone  unfairly  takes  advan- 
tage of  someone  else,  abuses  that 
person  to  the  extent  that  they  are 
abused,  there  is  no  recourse. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
that  point,  I  understand  that  CBS  is 
doing  an  internal  study  of  this  thing, 
because  there  has  been  so  much  criti- 
cism. I  have  Ijecome  inadvertently  a 
student  of  this  thing.  CBS  did  a  thing 
called,  "The  Guns  of  Autumn."  It  was 
absolutely  an  affront  to  anybody  who 
happens  to  believe  that  hunting  is  a 
decent  sport  in  America.  I  will  never 
forget;  CBS  was  pressured,  I  guess  by 
sponsors,  I  assume,  to  putting  it  on 
late  at  night,  and  it  was  really  a  kind 
of  thing  where  they  "sucked  people 
in"  on  presenting  points  of  view  in  a 
very  one-sided  way. 
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Walter  Cronkite's  response  to  the 
threat  of  a  suit  by  the  Michigan 
Sports  Group  was  CBS's  response  that 
"mirrors  don't  He." 

If  those  folks  have  the  absurd  view 
that  that  is  the  kind  of  context  and 
kind  of  environment  in  which  broad- 
cast work  is  done,  that  they  can  do  no 
wrong,  then  they  need  to  be  checked. 
What  the  gentleman  has  said  is  very 
appropos,  because  in  practical  terms 
there  is  little  or  no  recourse.  I  think 
we  have  to  be  careful  In  the  criminal 
area.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful 
that  we  do  not  start  going  after  those 
people  and  throw  the  baby  out  with 
the  bath  water. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield  to  a  man  who  made  his  reputa- 
tion and  his  living  as  a  television 
broadcaster,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  DORNAN ). 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  thank  both  gentlemen  for 
taking  this  special  order.  This  House 
can  stay  in  session  for  months,  with 
the  possible  exception  of  trying  to 
hammer  out  a  budiget,  and  not  discuss 
anything  more  important  than  this, 
because  after  all,  one  of  our  favorite 
Irish-English  politicians  was  Edmimd 
Burke,  and  he  is  the  one  I  believe  who 
coined  the  expression  about  our 
friends  in  the  Fourth  Estate,  P-o-u-r-t-h 
E-s-t-a-t-e.  He  said  they  were  more 
powerful  than  the  other  three  estates. 
The  first  one  is  the  spiritual,  the 
clergy. 

He  says  the  Fourth  Estate  comes 
after  the  Lord's  Temporal.  That 
means  the  peers  of  the  realm.  I  guess 
that  would  be  industry  and  the  White 
House  in  our  context.  Then,  the  House 
of  Commons— in  our  case  that  is  both 
the  Houses.  Then,  that  Fourth  Estate. 
We  had  better  listen  to  that  because 
they  are  more  powerful. 

The  problem  is,  they  think  they 
should  be  even  more  powerful  and 
should  not  be  criticized  when  criticism 
is  good  for  all  of  us,  particularly  if  it  is 
constructive. 

In  that  sense,  let  me  say  that  I  did 
not  see  the  movie,  the  Wallace  docu- 
mentary, only  because  of  a  very  vig- 
orous campaign  that  my  distinguished 
colleague  and  I  were  in  together,  but  I 
did  read  with  Interest  the  article  in  TV 
Guide.  I  will  go  over  to  the  brandnew 
Madison  addition  to  our  Library  of 
Congress  and  see  the  video  tape,  be- 
cause I  have  had  something  I  hope 
this  side  of  an  obsession  with  the 
whole  reportage  that  took  place  on 
the  Vietnam  epic  and  our  country's 
history,  as  I  know  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Permsylvania  has,  and 
we  share  that  interest  with  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  most  unfor- 
tunate statements  made  in  American 
political  life— and  it  was  made  with 
the  best  of  intentions  by  a  man  who  is 
so  decent  it  is  almost  his  middle  name, 
Gerald  "Decent"  Ford— was  when  he 
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said  th  :re  will  be  no  recriminations 
about  t  le  Vietnam  war.  Unfortunate- 
ly, tha  was  interpreted  to  be  that 
there  w(ll  be  no  analysis,  no  public  dis- 
cussion I  toward  an  understanding  and 
no  analysis,  particularly  about  the  role 
the  media  played  in  the  course  of  the 
war.      I 

I  had  an  opportunity  to  go  back  on 
duty  in  1968  with  an  F-lOO  squadron 
from  thie  New  Mexico  National  Guard, 
and  I  dimed  it  down  because  I  had 
JusVgotjten  a  television  show  the  very 
month  if  the  Tet  Offensive. 
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I  made  the  statement  on  the  air  that 
the  wait  would  be  won  or  lost  on  the 
television  screens  of  America.  I  believe 
it  was.  I  stand  by  that  prediction  and  I 
believe  that  prediction  was  fulfilled. 

I  thinfc  that  to  criticize  all  analysis 
as  recrimination  is  foolish.  The  media 
in  this  country  has  an  obligation  to 
analyze  four  aspects  of  the  history  of 
Indochitia  after  the  American  depar- 
ture on  April  30  of  1975. 

That  Is,  first,  the  yellow  rain  poison 
gas  thajt  is  being  used  in  Laos  and 
Camboaia  now,  the  phenomena  of  the 
boat  people,  and  the  far  more  killing 
phenomena  of  the  land  people,  par- 
ticularly those  officers  and  NCO's  of 
the  ARVN  forces  or  allies  who  served 
5-year  sentences,  were  released  in 
1980.  and  at  great  loss  of  life  made  it 
across  Cambodia,  the  Khmer  area 
called  ^ampuchia  and  into  Thailand 
where  tiiey  languished  uncomfortably 
in  refugee  camps  because  they  got 
there  too  late,  even  though  they  were 
serving  6-year  sentences  in  concentra- 
tion camps  for  being  closest  to  us. 

The  ft)urth  thing  I  would  like  to 
compliment  Mike  Wallace  on  is  the 
aspect  of  the  classified  Government 
papers  jthat  should  be  declassified 
forthwiih  on  the  14  concentration 
camps  khat  still  exist  in  Vietnam 
today.    I 

Whatever  Mike  Wallace's  shortcom- 
ings we^e  in  the  unfair  documentary 
on  Genleral  Westmoreland,  he  did  a 
stunning  interrogation  interview  of 
the  Foreign  Minister  of  Vietnam.  I 
have  a^  faced  this  man  in  Hanoi 
across  a  conference  table  trying  to 
find  ou^  something  about  our  missing 
Americans  and  the  420-plus  boxes  of 
remaina  that  we  know  they  have  ware- 
housed in  the  old  plantation  POW 
camp. 

Mike  Wallace,  Just  this  Sunday,  5 
days  afo,  had  Thach  sitting  before 
him  and  you  would  have  thought  he 
was  interrogating  a  Mafia  figure  that 
he  had  dead  to  rights  with  evidence, 
which  fc  his  style  sometimes  on  the 
show,  ^e  built  up  slowly  and  then 
went  for  the  Jugular  and  said,  "Tou 
know,  Mr.  Thach,  Mr.  Foreign  Minis- 
ter, thai  this  is  a  police  state,  that  you 
have  concentration  camps  here,  that 
you  are  shipping  women  off  to  slave 
labor  In  the  Soviet  Union." 
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Thach  slid  down  in  his  seat,  just 
started  gopig,  "Yeah,  yeah,  yeah, 
yeah,  yeah.' 

Mike  Waiace  got  out  of  Thach  the 
most  stunn:  ng  admission  that  I  would 
like  to  tie  a  ?art  of  this  discussion. 

He  said,  I"If  Americans  want  the 
prisoners  iniall  of  these  14  camps,  take 
them." 

Mike  Wallace  was  stunned,  as  was  I 
stunned,  listening  to  it,  and  he  said, 
"Wait  a  minute.  You  mean  you  are 
willing  to  tarn  over  everyone  in  these 
reeducatiod  camps,  as  you  call  them, 
over  to  the  U.S.  Government?"  And 
Thach  is  a  forceful  and  a  forthright 
man  sometimes.  I  think  he  could  hold 
him  to  his  word  on  national  television 
this  Simda>.  Thach  said,  "Look.  Mr. 
Wallace,  If  you  have  the  papers,  I  will 
sign  them  right  now.  You  can  have 
them  all." 

In  his  concluding  remarks  Wallace 
said  he  went  to  our  State  Department 
and  they  s^id,  "We  have  got  quotas 
here,  and  ire  can  only  take  1,000  a 
month,  and  they  know  what  the  quota 
is."  I 

Well,  the;  Government  has  reports 
that  priests;  that  women,  that  ARVN 
officers,  are  being  tortured  to  death  in 
those  camps  and  have  been  over  the 
last  5  years.] 

I  believe  ihis  Nation,  irrespective  of 
the  500,000  Indochinese  refugees  that 
are  legally  in  this  country  now,  and 
keep  in  miiid  we  have  500,000  illegal 
Salvadoran^,  that  we  have  a  moral  ob- 
ligation to  empty  out  those  24  concen- 
tration cambs  and  bring  them  tempo- 
rarily to  some  respite  in  the  free  world 
and  stop  |he  torture  for  whatever 
many  more! years,  if  not  decades,  that 
those  former  allies  of  ours  will  have  to 
rot  in  those  camps. 

I  intend  to  pursue  this  with  the 
State  Department.  There  is  much  to 
be  learned  fibout  the  Vietnam  experi- 
ence and  our  coverage  of  it  which 
weak  would  be  an  unsatisfactory  word 
to  describe!  the  coverage  during  and 
after  that  ^ju. 

Mr.  BAniEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Will 
the  gentlen^an  yield? 

Mr.  McClOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  BAI^^Y  of  Pennsylvania.  Al- 
though what  Mike  Wallace  was  able  to 
deduce  does  not  surprise  me,  and  I 
would  sadly  have  to  say,  and  I  mean 
very  sadly  inside  me,  have  to  acluiowl- 
edge  that  itj  is  much  too  little,  way  too 
late.  There  are  a  lot  of  good  and 
decent  people  being  sent  to  Siberia, 
being  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union  to  help 
with  their  ikbor  shortage,  to  get  rid  of 
the  Vietnamese  debt  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Unfortunately,  and  I  am  going  to 
write  to  ouf  Holy  Father,  to  the  Pope, 
and  ask  that  he  take  more  of  an  inter- 
est in  this  issue  because  he  Is,  I  think, 
such  an  unequaled  moral  leader  in  our 
world  today,  but  still  the  issue  is  not 
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that  I  happen  to  think  that  Mike  Wal- 
lace I  am  sure  got  some  very  accurate 
answers  there  and  surprised  a  lot  of 
people.  I  do  not  know  if  he  will  be  in- 
vited back  now. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  He  will 
not. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Permsylvania.  No,  he 
probably  will  not.  But  the  point  is 
there  is  something  more  important 
than  that,  though,  and  that  is  when 
you  put  together  a  show  that  it  be  put 
together  reasonably  and  put  together 
with  balance. 

I  do  not  take  delight  because  he  does 
a  Job  on  somebody  I  do  not  agree  with 
or  that  I  see  somebody  squirm  that  I 
do  not  like. 

It  is  Just  this  idea  of  give  me  the  in- 
formation in  a  reasonable  format  so 
that  I  can  make  an  intelligent  decision 
and  an  informed  decision  about  what 
is  going  on  in  front  of  me. 

I  really  think  that  is  what  is  at  the 
base  of  what  you  would  have  liked  to 
have  seen  in  Vietnam,  a  reasonable 
presentation,  a  balanced  presentation, 
because  this  country  is  just  not  going 
to  be  able  to  succeed  in  foreign  policy 
if  that  kind  of  reporting  continues. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  respect  what 
the  gentleman  is  saying.  I  suppose  the 
press  in  the  whole  Vietnam  picture 
began  to  consider  itself  in  an  adver- 
sary position  with  respect  to  anybody. 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Third 

World  forces.     

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  was  passing 
out  information  because  of  the  dis- 
tress that  it  increasingly  had,  and  the 
PIO  officers  In  Saigon,  I  forget  what 
they  used  to  call  them,  the  5  o'clock 
follies,  there  was  a  name  for  that 
building  they  had  in  Saigon  where  the 
PIO  was  based,  and  the  press  gradual- 
ly conceived  a  wholesale  distrust  be- 
cause only  the  good  news  was  report- 
ed, the  fireflghts  that  were  won,  the 
body  counts  of  the  enemy,  the  weap- 
ons captured,  and  that  is  why  I 
brought  this  little  book.  I  knew  the 
gentleman  saw  this  book  that  was 
passed  out  to  every  visiting  Congress- 
man that  does  the  I  Corps. 
I  was  there  in  1968. 
Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  was 
never  there  as  a  Congressman. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  In  1970  and  1971 
and  I  went  again  in  1975  on  one  of 
President  Ford's  requests  that  we 
report  back  on  the  order  of  battle. 

But  the  press  clearly  has  increasing- 
ly viewed  over  the  past  15  years  itself 
in  an  adversary  position  with  anybody 
announcing  statistics,  particularly 
from  the  Government. 

We  are  faced  with  that  position,  that 
the  press,  considering  the  Government 
the  enemy  as  far  as  bringing  the  truth 
out,  then  having  its  innings,  and  those 
of  us  in  Government  who  feel  our- 
selves unfairly  dealt  with.  In  West- 
moreland's case  it  was  10  years  after 
the  fact  when  he  has  long  since  retired 
and  has  no  way  to  speak  back. 


I  understand  his  position  even  better 
than  our  own  because  there  is  a  pretty 
long  record  of  Congressmen  trying  to 
conceal  from  the  press  the  true  facts 
of  how  we  operate  here  and  how  our 
contributions  came  in,  what  our  pri- 
vate lives  were. 

Three  of  my  last  four  committee 
chairmen  have  been  indicted  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee. I  can  assure  you  that  none  of 
them  were  anxious  to  let  the  press 
know  how  the  committee  was  run  or 
where  the  bribes  were  coming  from 
and  all  of  the  circumstances  that  were 
involved. 

Against  that  background,  to  what 
test  do  we  now  hold  the  press? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  I  do 
not  know.  But  I  would  add  something 
interesting  to  what  the  gentleman 
said. 

I  think  there  would  be  a  lot  more 
straight  conduct  by  Government  offi- 
cials that  are  abusive  if  in  fact  the 
press  were  more  credible.  I  have  to 
honestly  say  that  in  my  opinion  if 
there  was  not  so  much  innuendo  and 
not  so  much  pointless  and  dishonest 
and  groundless  charging  done  that 
when  a  charge  was  made  it  would  be  a 
lot  more  meaningful  because  people 
are  now  so  sick  and  tired  of  being  in- 
undated that  they  are  starting  I  think 
in  some  cases  to  support  people  that 
perhaps  should  not  be  supported. 

But  I  think  two  wrongs  do  not  make 
a  right.  The  issue  of  the  press  and  the 
student  demonstrations  back  here  and 
the  ratings,  the  commercialism,  and 
what  is  news  as  opposed  to  what  is. 
That  is  really  a  question.  What  is 
news? 


D  1850 

Is  it  what  makes  you  pick  up  a  paper 
because  that  headline  grabs  your  eye 
and  the  story  piques  your  interest?  Or 
is  it  accuracy  and  objectivity?  Maybe 
as  consumers  we  are  at  fault.  If  we  are, 
they  know  it.  I  do  not  have  a  solution. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  go  back 
to  the  gentleman  in  the  well  and  just 
raise  one  point.  This  transcript  of  the 
Westmoreland  interview,  at  page  14,  I 
will  quote,  because  this  was  a  direct 
quote  from  Mike  Wallace.  He  said:  "As 
you  put  it  in  the  cable,  you  say  the 
principal  reason  why  the  self-defense 
militia  must  go,  quote,  was  'press  reac- 
tion.'" 

That  cable,  dated  August  20,  1967, 
spelled  out  General  Westmoreland's 
predicament:  "We  have  been  project- 
ing an  image  of  success  over  the  recent 
months.  The  self-defense  ndlitia  must 
be  removed,"  the  cable  explained,  "or 
the  newsmen  will  immediately  seize  on 
the  point  that  the  enemy  force  has  in- 
creased." The  cable  went  on  to  say 
that  "no  explanation  could  then  pre- 
vent the  press  from  drawing  an  erro- 
neous and  gloomy  conclusion."  He  is 
absolutely  right.  There  is  no  question 
about  what  he  said. 


Mr.  BAILETT  of  Pennsylvania.  But  is 
there  not  an  interesting  point  in  there, 
though,  and  that  is  that  here  you  have 
somebody  who  is  at  least  thinking 
about  making  a  decision  based  upon 
news  Interpretation,  perhi^M  distor- 
tion, perhaps  fear,  perhaps  from  an 
idea  to  manipulate.  I  mean  I  do  not 
know.  We  do  not  know.  That  is  why 
this  documentary  ought  to  be  looked 
into.  But  you  know,  the  interesting 
point  there  is  the  issue  of  the  news 
being  such  a  factor,  reporting  being 
such  a  factor.  I  do  not  know  if  you 
want  to  burden  the  commander  in  the 
field  with  that,  incidentally,  but  it  is 
an  interesting  point. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  give  you 
the  counterslde  of  it. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  I 
am  presenting  a  side.  I  am  Just  saying 
that  I  think  there  is  a  very  interesting 
point  to  look  at  here.  That  Is.  in  terms 
of  our  conduct  here,  are  there  too 
many  phoneys  running  around  out 
there?  Because  the  media  is  easy  to 
manipulate.  I  have  had  people  say,  "If 
you  want  to  get  a  headline,  say  some- 
thing in  a  catchy  way.  It  is  easy  to  get 
there."  I  do  not  know.  I  have  never 
been  mistreated.  I  cannot  complain. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Let  me  describe 
that  course  of  events.  When  you  were 
fighting  in  Vietnam  I  ran  for  Congress 
in  1967,  was  elected  here  in  December 
1967,  sworn  in  about  6  weeks  before 
Tet,  immediately  went  over  to  Viet- 
nam to  see  what  was  hi^pening.  Just 
prior  to  Tet. 

At  that  time  the  Congress  and  the 
American  public  was  overwhelmingly 
supporting  the  Vietnam  war.  And 
clearly,  from  1965,  when  the  first  ma- 
rines were  landed  at  DaNang  to  guard 
the  rocket  belt  there  around  DaNang, 
from  1965  until  1971,  when  Congress 
finally  repealed  the  Gulf  of  Tonkin 
resolution,  there  was  that  battle  in 
this  cotmtry  for  public  opinion, 
"Should  we  support  the  Vietnam  war, 
or  should  we  not?"  And  from  the  mili- 
tary standpoint  and  from  President 
Johnson's  standpoint,  who  was  Presi- 
dent at  the  time  that  this  occurred,  it 
was  essential  to  maintain  public  sup- 
port for  the  war.  And.  corresponding- 
ly, public  support  for  the  war  and  Con- 
gress votes  to  fund  the  war  could  only 
be  obtained  if  the  rosy  picture  that  we 
see  now,  the  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tiumel,  could  prevail,  could  continue. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  you  look  at 
Watergate— and,  as  a  student  of  Wa- 
tergate, the  object  of  that  Operation 
Sandwich,  at  one  time  I  followed  It 
fairly  closely. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  The 
10th  anniversary  is  today. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  The  reason  that 

President   Nixon  was  impeached   by 

this  House  was  essentially  his  coverup. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  That 

is  the  point. 
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Mr,  McCLOSKEY.  Not  of  the  Wa- 
tergate itself,  but  the  coverup  of  the 
burglarlzation  of  Dr.  Ellsberg's  office. 
And  the  clear  purpose  of  that  burglary 
was  to  gain  evidence  from  the  medical 
records  of  EHlsberg  that  could  be  used 
to  discredit  Ellsberg's  publication  of 
the  Pentagon  papers,  and  thus  discred- 
it a  witness  who  was  saying,  "Look,  we 
might  have  won  the  war  once,  but  we 
cannot  win  it  today." 

So  a  President  of  the  United  States 
has  lost  his  office  because  of  covering 
up  an  attempt  to  gain  evidence  to  dis- 
credit the  Vietnam  war.  It  is  incredi- 
ble. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  The 
gentleman  is  so  absolutely  on  target. 

In  connection  with  what  you  have 
Just  said,  you  know,  I  really  believe 
that  some  of  the  fundamental  ques- 
tions—you see,  deep  down  inside  me,  I 
do  not  question  the  intent  and  pur- 
pose of  fighting  the  Vietnam  war.  I 
think  in  terms  of  the  aftermath,  it  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  that  kind  of  tyr- 
anny should  be  prevented.  There  are 
honest  differences  of  opinion.  I  sort  of 
like  that  phrase  in  the  context  of  this 
special  order  about  whether  or  not 
American  blood  or  American  money 
should  have  been  spent  in  that  en- 
deavor. 

I  am  somebody  who  views  the  world 
in  the  light  of  perhaps  James  Donne's 
quotation  that  ends  up,  you  know: 
"And  therefore  never  send  to  know  for 
whom  the  bell  tolls;  It  tolls  for  thee." 
The  essence  of  that,  of  course,  the 
theme  of  that,  is  brotherhood.  But  be 
that  as  it  may,  I  am  entitled  to  my  col- 
loqvUal  beliefs. 

But  the  point  is  that  we  have  to  ex- 
amine. In  order  to  examine  accurately, 
it  goes  back  to  what  the  gentleman 
said  earlier,  both  gentlemen  from  Cali- 
fornia said  earlier  here,  and  that  is 
that  in  order  to  make  an  informed 
Judgment  you  really  have  to  know  the 
roles  that  these  institutions  play.  We 
have  to  have  some  decent  history  to 
study.  And  I  guess  what  irks  me  so 
much  about  this  documentary  is  that 
it  really  is  so  one-sided  that  it  is  dis- 
torting history.  And  there  is  no 
reason.  10  years  after  the  fact,  or  so. 
to  get  this  thing  all  twisted  up,  with- 
out giving  us  an  unbiased  objective 
view  of  this  debate,  which  was  debated 
here  in  this  House,  so  that  I  can  re- 
evaluate some  of  these  things,  too.  I 
need  some  infusion  of  new  ideas.  I  am 
sure.  They  are  not  doing  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  wonder  if. 
though,  the  remedy  would  not  be  a 
competing  network  painting  the  other 
side  of  it.  Why  not  NBC  or  ABC  com- 
peting with  CBS? 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Never. 
They  do  not  have  the  courage  to  go 
after  each  other  that  way.  That  is  one 
of  the  problems.  I  would  like  to  see  a 
white  paper  done  on  a  white  paper.  I 
would  love  to  see  it. 


Mr.  ^  cCLOSKEY.  Let  me  add  an 
experiei  ce.  if  I  can.  because  of  the 
gentlemin  adding  his  experience  to 
the  record,  something  that  I  found 
also  to  be  true.  The  whole  issue  of  this 
Westmoreland  position  was  whether 
Westmc^eland  was  in  good  faith  in 
saying,  i  "We  will  not  include'  the 
CIDO,  |he  civilian  defense  force  ele- 
ment of 


ed.     Aqd     the 
Westmoreland's 
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the  Vietcong."  Clearly  it  exist- 
question  was,  on 
part.  "Well,  we  did 
not  thi^k  a  bunch  of  old  men  and 
little  kids  and  women  ought  to  be  in- 
cluded as  a  fighting  element  in  the 
enemy  strength." 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
order  ofi  battle  argument,  yes.  I  under- 
stand.   ' 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  Just  wanted  to 
state  to  jthe  gentleman  that  the  reason 
rot  so  involved  opposing  the 
!r  originally  volunteering  to 
It  in  1965  as  a  Reserve  lieuten- 
lel  was  that  what  we  found  in 
the  order  of  battle  between  the  North 
Vietnaniese  and  the  South  Vietnamese 
was  thai  the  South  Vietnamese  had  a 
greater  humber  of  people  under  arms. 
They  had  interior  lines  of  communica- 
tion and  defense.  We  were  giving  them 
the  monpey  for  about  13  times  the  artil- 
lery aminunition  that  the  other  side 
was  usiilg.  And  the  issue  really  came 
down  to]  that  point  the  gentleman  dis- 
cussed, (he  will  to  fight  on  both  sides. 
And  I  wanted  to  add  for  the  record,  in 
1971  I  visited  the  5th  Marine  Com- 
mand Post  in  a  place  the  gentleman 
probablf  saw,  the  Nam-Hoa  Valley, 
southw^t  of  DaNang.  and  the  5th 
Regiment  was  then  trying  to  defend 
that  area  within  about  50  miles  of 
DaNang,  the  rice  paddies  merging  into 
that  triple  canopy  Jungle,  and  they 
were  trjing  to  defend  it.  Clearly,  there 
were  no  [organized  Vietcong  units  that 
you  would  Include  in  the  order  of 
battle,  dut  there  were  a  lot  of  women 
and  o\i  men  and  little  children. 
During  that  year,  the  5th  Regiment, 
which  hbd  about  2,500  infantrymen  in 
that  Marine  Rifle  Regiment  had  suf- 
fered 1.277  casualties,  not  in  fire 
fights,  nut  in  tripping  punjie  stakes  or 
trippingi  boobytraps,  in  areas  in  which 
old  men,  little  kids  and  old  women  es- 
sentially were  the  only  force  to  create 
those  particular  casualties  in  that  rifle 
regimeik.  And  that  fact  would  mili- 
tate, I  ttilnk,  would  weigh  on  the  ques- 
tion whether  or  not  those  units  and 
those  paople  should  be  included  in  the 
enemy  order  of  battle.  They  practical- 
ly imntobilized  one  of  the  great 
Marine  historic  regiments,  the  Sth  Ma- 
rines, essentially  with  people  who 
probably,  in  Westmoreland's  view, 
should  ftot  be  included  in  the  order  of 
battle.  |f  you  were  going  to  fairly  dis- 
cuss this  question  of  whether  West- 
moreland was  right  or  wrong  in  want- 
ing to  exclude  those  people,  I,  in  fair- 
ness, would  have  wanted  to  include 
those  statistics.  It  came  as  a  real  shock 
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to  me,  becai  ise  as  a  Congressman  they 
said.  "Sorry  we  cannot  get  you  down 
to  the  battalion  CP  or  the  rifle  compa- 
ny CP,  which  you  would  like  to  visit, 
because  th(>  area  is  so  dangerous." 
Well,  who  it  there  to  make  it  danger- 
ous? Vletcoiig  units?  No.  Regulars?  No. 
Irregulars?  J  No.  Just  a  lot  of  old 
women,  children,  people,  but  setting 
boobytraps  every  chance  they  got  be- 
cause they  had  been  evacuated  in  the 
search-and-destroy  mission,  forbidden 
to  go  back  iiito  these  areas. 

So  I  really  wsinted  to  add  that  be- 
cause I  thoi^ht  you  might  get  down  to 
the  specific*  of  this  debate.  I  do  not 
know  whether  General  Westmoreland 
was  maligned  in  this  sirticle  or  not.  I 
suspect  that;  the  half-hour  show  or  the 
hour  show,  however  long  it  was,  made 
every  efforlj  to  discredit  him  and  did 
not  give  htm  a  fair  opportunity  to 
present  his  side. 

D  1900 

Mr.  BAII^Y  of  Pennsylvania.  Yes. 
sir.  that  is  n|y  complaint. 

Mr.  McC^)SKEY.  If  the  gentle- 
man's point  lis  that  I  cannot  disagree. 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
was  the  point. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  Would  yield,  today  is  the 
10th  anniversary  of  Watergate.  There 
are  6  hours  6f  radio  and  television  pro- 
graming in  this  major  market  for  elec- 
tronic medii  on  Watergate. 

Imost  a  fascination  with 
in  the  news  media— this  is 
ion  to  regurgitate  this  10 
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y  morning  watching  John 
on  one  of  the  morning 
nCBS. 
anniversary  of  our  sign- 
peace  accords,  for  which 
ese  side  rejected  that 
the  Nobel  Prize,  and  the 
$50,000  that  went  with  it,  Kissinger  ac- 
cepted and  I  understand  he  gave  the 
$50,000  to  some  MIA  groups,  some 
missing-in-action  groups  of  some  kind. 
Since  there  is  a  10-year  anniversary  of 
that  day,  January  27  coming  up,  of 
1983,  and  since  coinciden tally  all  three 
of  us  are  going  to  be  free  agents,  I 
would  like  your  permission  to  write  to 
some  of  tne  networks  to  ask  them 
during  theiv  5.  6.  or  10  hours  of  regur- 
gitation next  January,  if  they  would 
include  a  combat  officer,  a  newsman, 
television  host,  television  producer, 
who  went  there  eight  times  over  an  11- 
year  spread.  I  guested  this  distin- 
guished Congressman  on  my  show, 
and  since  we  had  a  disagreement  over 
Laos,  I  told  pirn  I  was  leaving  the  next 
day  for  Laak,  and  did  and  got  my  visa 
when  I  arnved.  so  he  caused  me  to 
spend  anotner  week  of  my  life  in  Laos, 
and  I  broufiqht  back  a  case  of  parasites 
that  stayed  with  me  for  6  months. 

I  think  that  this  gentleman  who  was 
a  new  Congressman,  with  as  good  a 
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military  record  as  anybody  in  the 
House,  certainly  I  believe  the  highest 
decorated,  except  for  "Tiger"  Teague. 
who  was  here  then— you  were  certain- 
ly in  the  top  1  percent.  The  three  of 
us.  I  think,  could  bring  some  clarity  to 
what  I  suspect  will  otherwise  be  nause- 
ating debates  on  the  networks  on  the 
10th  armiversary  of  our  signing  those 
peace  accords,  which  turned  out  to  be 
nothing  but  more  war  accords  that  the 
Vietnamese  took  advantage  of.  the 
Communist  Vietnamese. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  observa- 
tions about  what  happened  last  night 
and  today  and  then  I  will  bow  out  of 
this  discussion. 

You  have  been  watching,  all  of  us 
have  been  watching  for  several  weeks, 
since  June  6.  reports  coming  out  of  the 
Middle  East,  where  American  Journal- 
ists say.  "This  is  censored  news  reports 
on  the  Beirut.  Lebanon,  entire  Sidon 
area  of  the  Israeli  movement  into  Leb- 
anon, the  invasion."  Now  they  are 
doing  that  because  the  Israelis  insist 
on  censoring,  looking  at  and  suggest- 
ing what  not  go  out  over  the  airwaves, 
every  piece  of  footage  that  comes  out 
of  this  area,  every  piece  of  videotape. 

Walter  Cronkite  did  not  so  warn  the 
Nation  on  December  25.  when  CBS 
ran  enemy-supplied  color  footage  of 
burned  American  B-52  crews,  which 
tore  at  my  heart  and  I  know  had  a  tre- 
mendous effect  on  perpetuating  the  lie 
put  forward  by  a  since  defeated  Cali- 
fornia Senator.  It  was  carpet  bombing, 
it  was  not,  saturation  bombing  it  was 
not,  and  it  became  called  by  the  liberal 
media  the  Christmas  bombing,  and 
turned  out  we  did  not  bomb  on  Christ- 
mas day.  it  was  a  12-day  span  of  11 
days  of  bombing  minus  Christmas. 

Since  that  is  not  a  Christian  country 
but  a  Buddist  coimtry.  and  that  is  our 
holiday  and  not  theirs,  they  love  to 
attack  on  their  holiday  called  Tet. 
what  difference  does  it  make  what  we 
did  on  Christmas  day?  It  so  happens  it 
was  not  Christmas  saturation  carpet 
bombing.  When  Cronkite  ran  that 
film,  undesignated  as  enemy  propa- 
ganda film  or  censored  material,  it 
called  to  mind  an  amazing  statement 
that  he  made  some  months  before, 
that  he  no  longer  had  any  fight  with 
the  Communist  forces  in  Vietnam,  and 
therefore  he  would  no  longer  address 
them  with  pejorative  terms  like  Red 
forces.  Communist  forces,  enemy 
forces,  he  would  henceforth  call  them 
North  Vietnamese  forces. 

A  significant  and  stunning  state- 
ment for  the  most  trusted  man  In 
America  to  make. 

The  other  point  is  last  night  a  dis- 
cussion by  a  British  member  of  Parlia- 
ment about  their  effort  in  the  Falk- 
lands  that  I  think  is  very  germane  to 
what  we  are  discussing  here— bias  in 
the  media,  point  of  view,  advocacy 
Journalism,  and  what  CBS  did  to 
Westmoreland. 


The  British  MP  said  you  know  we 
had  no  film  coming  out  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  showing  our  boys  bleed- 
ing or  burned  on  the  decks  of  the 
Plvmouth  or  the  Arffonne  or  the  Cov- 
entry or  the  first  destroyer  that  went 
down,  the  H.M.S.  Sheffield  he  said,  we 
went  in  there  as  fast  as  we  could  and  I 
think  it  was  measured,  because  it  took 
a  week  before  they  achieved  each  goal, 
and  they  ended  up  without  a  bloody 
f irefight  in  the  main  and  with  tremen- 
dous mmibers  of  troops  surrendered. 

If  the  British  had  allowed  instant 
colored  videotape  of  burning  sailors 
Jumping  into  the  water,  off  the  deck 
of  that  first  ship  that  was  hit  with  the 
Exocet  missile,  or  the  Atlantic  Con- 
vair  going  down  and  capsizing  and 
rolling  belly  up — if  they  had  shown 
the  enemy  POW's  who  had  been 
blown  up  while  they  are  clearing 
mines,  in  other  words  if  they  had 
shown  any  of  the  bloodshed  that  we 
quickly  showed  on  our  television 
screens  after  the  Tet  offensive,  when 
we  lost  in  a  fortnight  dead.  KIA,  1,111 
Americans— an  easy  figure  to  memo- 
rize. If  they  had  shown  their  death 
toll  taking  place,  would  the  British 
people  be  in  this  exhilarated  state 
that  they  are  in  now,  described  as  eu- 
phoria, over  their  great  victory  in  the 
Falklands.  where  if  they  had  given  the 
$2  billion  they  have  lost— and  I  think 
that  is  probably  a  low  figure,  it  is 
probably  closer  to  three  or  four— if 
they  had  decided  that  by  1,800  kelpers 
and  sheepherders.  each  man  would  get 
precisely  $1,111,111.  In  pounds  I  guess 
that  is  about  700,000  pounds— and 
they  could  have  all  bought  a  castle 
and  been  set  up  for  life  with  the  tour- 
ist trade. 

No,  we  have  a  decision  to  make  and 
the  British,  our  mother  country,  obvi- 
ously opted  to  let  no  combat  camera- 
man, except  their  own  military  forces, 
go  into  combat.  I  think  it  was  stated 
somewhere  in  the  midpoint  of  the 
Viettuun  war,  if  the  battle  of  Antietam 
had  been  covered  by  colored  video- 
tape cameras,  the  Union  would  have 
broken,  the  North  would  have  pulled 
out  of  the  war  and  the  United  States 
of  America  would  be  Balkanized  today. 
We  would  have  the  Republic  of  Cali- 
fornia, Texas,  about  eight  Southern 
States,  they  might  have  split  up.  and 
we  look  worse  than  Europe,  we  would 
look  like  the  Balkans. 

I  am  against  the  fairness  doctrine.  I 
want  it  rejected  because  nobody  lives 
up  to  it.  I  believe  in  total  freedom.  I 
believe  we  should  have  left  the  news- 
men in  the  back  seat  of  the  F-105,  go 
over  Hanoi,  if  one  had  been  shot  down 
and  been  in  the  camps.  Tom  Hayden, 
and  Jane  Fonda  could  never  have  said 
that  American  POW's  were  the  best 
treated  prisoners  in  history.  They 
would  have  witnessed  people  being  tor- 
tured, a  newsman  would  have  been  on 
record.  There  was  a  curtain  that  was 
wrong.  I  am  not  going  to  resolve  it 


here  tonight.  In  the  sense  of  openness 
let  us  have  a  debate  on  what  the  news 
media  does  do  to  turn  dramatically  the 
course  of  combat  in  the  past  and  what 
it  can  do  to  the  future.  God  forbid  we 
ever  have  to  fire  a  gim  in  anger  at  any- 
body again. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  has  comment- 
ed on  a  different'point  than  the  gen- 
tleman in  the  well,  and  that  is  that  10 
years  after  the  fact  there  is  a  different 
standard  that  we  might  apply  to  the 
media  or  might  expect  the  media  to 
follow. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Peim- 
sylvania  (Mr.  Dottchertt). 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  have  been  sit- 
ting here  for  an  hour  and  a  half  listen- 
ing to  what  I  honestly  believe  is  one  of 
the  most  informative  debates  I  have 
heard  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  and  I 
have  been  somewhat  taken  aback.  I 
know  generally  the  direction  that  both 
the  gentlemen  come  from,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Did  I  hear  the  gentleman  correctly 
that  he  said  that  he  believed  that  in 
all  likelihood  General  Westmoreland 
probably  got  the  short  end  of  the  stick 
on  the  CBS  show? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  read  the  tran- 
script and  reread  it,  and  knowing  from 
all  of  the  questions  asked  of  General 
Westmoreland,  all  of  the  questions 
asked  of  the  other  individuals,  it  seems 
to  me  that  what  CBS  did  was  link  to- 
gether in  a  relevant  story,  from  their 
standpoint,  that  would  tell  the  story 
as  they  wished  it  told,  which  is  essen- 
tially that  there  was  a  conspiracy  at 
the  highest  level  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  suppress  the  true  strength  fig- 
ures, that  the  way  in  which  it  was  laid 
out  kept  from  the  public  view  any 
statements  made  by  anybody  in  maybe 
8  hours  of  footage  they  may  have, 
that  would  have  given  a  contrary  im- 
pression. Whether  or  not  they  unfair- 
ly treated  General  Westmoreland  I 
cannot  say,  but  quite  clearly  they  took 
very  brief  answers  from  General  West- 
moreland that  would  sustain  their 
point  and  peppered  them  through  the 
show,  and  I  would  say  Just  from  the 
knowledge  or  experience  with  televi- 
sion programing,  that  if  there  were 
anything  in  the  testimony  of  any  of 
those  witnesses  to  show  the  contrary, 
and  several  of  them  did  try  to  show 
the  contrary,  at  least  subsequently 
have  said  they  did,  it  was  not  included, 
and  that  I  think  gives  sustenance  to 
the  gentleman  in  the  well's  point  that 
this  is  a  situation  that  Congress  will 
look  at,  at  least  we  ought  to  look  at  it 
carefully  and  decide  to  do  nothing  be- 
cause we  can  do  nothing.  We  have 
been  very  short  on  solutions  today. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  I  think  that  is  a 
remarkable  statement  to  make  be- 
cause, quite  frankly,  from  my  point  of 
view  it  lays  down  a  very  real  challenge 
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to  tbe  people  at  CBS.  and  also  to  the 
other  networks,  to  address  the  concern 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania, 
because,  certainly,  maybe  I  am  wrong, 
but  I  would  presume  that  both  of  the 
gentleman  do  not  have  the  same  point 
of  view  as  to  our  involvement  in  Viet- 
nam—certainly the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  California  made  that 
very  clear  in  the  1972  Presidential 
elections.  Congressman  Bailey  of 
Pennsylvania  has  made  it  very  clear 
again  where  he  comes  from,  and  for 
two  people  with  what  I  view  as  a  diver- 
gent point  of  view  on  the  American  in- 
volvement in  Vietnam,  to  come  to  the 
same  conclusion,  that  perhaps  CBS 
was  less  than  fair  in  how  they  handled 
the  situation,  that  in  effect  they  had  a 
conclusion  that  they  built  a  case  to 
reach,  is  a  sad  indictment  for  the  con- 
cept of  a  responsible  and  free  media  in 
America. 

D  1910 

I  think  it  behooves  CBS  to  answer  to 
the  American  public  and  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  Congress  and  certainly  to 
General  Westmoreland  as  to  how  they 
could  justify  such  behavior. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  McdiOSKET.  The  answer  may 
be,  and  I  think  the  gentleman  in  the 
well  touched  on  it.  that  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  a  documentary  that  is  aired 
over  the  public  airways,  at  the  very 
least  the  network  ought  to  make  avail- 
able to  unbiased  scrutiny  all  of  the 
materials  from  which  they  drew  the 
materials  in  question.  That  seems  to 
me  to  not  chill  the  media's  right  to 
present  information  and  that  in  a  libel 
suit,  of  course,  would  be  subject  to 
subpena. 

Mr.  BAILEnr  of  Pennsylvania.  That 
would  be  subject  to  subpena/- 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  am  not  pre- 
pared to  say  and  I  did  not  think  the 
gentleman  in  the  well  was  prepared  to 
say  that  perha4>s  the  best  remedy  is 
not  a  good  lawsuit  in  a  case  of  this 
kind  where  the  facts  are  brought  out 
under  subpena. 

The  question  then. goes  to  the  next 
step,  that  when  the  media  hits  a  gov- 
ernmental institution  or  an  employee 
of  the  Government,  should  the  Gov- 
ernment then  have  the  right  to  say 
that  all  of  the  facts  that  the  media 
considered  in  putting  on  its  half-hour 
or  hour  show  be  available  to  Govern- 
ment scrutiny. 

Mr.  BAILET  of  Pennsylvania.  No. 

Mr.  McdiOSKET.  Because  as  I  un- 
derstood the  gentleman's  interview 
with  Mr.  Safer,  Mr.  Safer  would  not 
even  let  the  gentleman  tape  the  other 
side  of  it. 

Mr.  BAILET  of  Pennsylvania.  No; 
they  would  not  sell  me— I  offered  to 
pay  for  their  tape,  in  other  words,  give 
me  a  copy  of  their  magnetic  tape  that 
they  were  taping  during  the  interview. 
The  answer  was  no. 


The  reason  given  was  that  maybe  I 
would  edit  it  or  something. 

I  said.,  "Well.  I  will  stipulate  under 
penalty  of  damages.  I  wiU  sign  a  con- 
fession df  Judgment,  if  you  will,  that  I 
will  forfeit  a  very  severe  penalty  if  I 
do,  in  fict.  edit  your  tapes,  because  I 
would  lite  to  have  that  copy." 

I  was  rtold  by  their  producer  no.  I 
could  not  do  that. 

I  then  brought  in  from  a  different 
angle,  of  course,  the  small  camera  on 
my  own. 

I  also  had  a  tape  recorder  there.  I 
told  thein  I  wanted  to  record  that.  I 
specif  lea  ly  told  them  that. 

I  told  him.  I  said.  "I  am  sorry,  I'll 
keep  thiit.  I  will  be  happy  to  delete 
that,"  but  that  was  basically  what  it 
was. 

I  woul  I  not  say  it  is  a  Government 
right.  I  Would  like  to  go  back  to  the 
court  solution.  I  wish  there  would  be  a 
lawsuit,  because  it  would  get  the  infor- 
mation out.  I  do  not  think  Westmore- 
land would  win,  but  he  may  get  a 
chance  tb  get  some  dictum  written  or 
get  a  puBllc  view  of  this  thing. 

Second  I  think  the  right  should 
exist  in  individuals  but  certainly  not  in 
an  agency  of  Government,  for  exam- 
ple, no.  

Mr.  MdCIiOSKEY.  There  is  an  inter 
esting  parallel  to  this.  I  have  heard 
the  comf laint  made,  and  I  have  for- 
gotten tue  major  n.S.  corporation  that 
was  involved,  but  some  company  in  II- 
llnois,  o|ie  of  the  networks  got  on 
some  pi^ctice  that  they  were  pursu- 
ing, Insised  on  photographing  every- 
thing that  the  executives  of  the  com- 
pany we^  doing  or  saying,  but  would 
not  make  it  available  to  the  company 
thereaft^. 

This  question  of  whether  or  not  any 
reporter  In  talking  to  any  individual 
should  have  his  or  her  notes  available 
of  the  conversation  that  were  taken, 
they  clea  rly  are  available  in  a  lawsuit 

Mr.  Bi  ILET  of  Pennsylvania.  Well, 
no.  I  am  not  sure  about  that.  We  have 
this  firsi  amendment  issue  with  re- 
porters 1 1  criminal  cases,  with  report- 
ers' note  woks.  The  right  of  subpena. 
for  example,  for  the  grand  Jury  to  sub- 
pena thd  information,  and  I  do  not 
agree  wltti  the  state  of  the  law  today 
on  that.  I  think  that  reporter  should 
be  protected.  I  do;  but  I  think  that 
when  we  are  talking  about  maUng  a 
record,  etpedally  one  that  purports  to 
be  a  f  ac  ual  representation  or  repre- 
sentation of  views  and  scenes  and 
voice.  I  ,  ust  cannot  see  the  harm  in 
making  it  available. 

I  agrei  with  the  genUeman.  What 
would  CBS  have  to  be  afraid  of  letting 
someone  borne  in  and  objectively  look- 
ing at  thji  stuff? 

Now.  if!  they  are  fighting  for  a  prin- 
ciple. I  tan  understand  it;  but  that 
issue  should  arise  only  when  it  is  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  MOCLOSKET.  Let  me  conclude 
this  by  ftaying  that  one  thing  that 
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comes  out  of  this  dialog,  that  if  we  do 
hope  that  the  Government  can  always 
refrain  froih  entering  in,  would  be 
very  helpful  in  that  process  if  the  pro- 
fession itseli  established  its  own  stand- 
ards that  WDUld  perhaps  make  avail- 
able to  the  iierson  accused  or  castigat- 
ed or  chaUei  iged.  that  at  least  he  have 
the  full  record  of  the  basis  on  which 
he  is  attack!  d  so  that  he  can  respond, 
because  if  I  were  General  Westmore- 
land and  had  given  2  hours  of  inter- 
view and  fel ;  that  one  of  my  answers 
was  miscons  med  by  being  Juxtaposed 
against  a  dil  ferent  question,  at  least  I 
would  like  tb  have  that  transcript  to 
present  to  niy  friends  in  the  argument 
of  my  case.  F 

Vit.  BAIIET  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think  he  caii  get  the  transcript.  Now. 
they  will  givi  s  you  a  transcript. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Of  the  fuU  dis- 
cussion that  was  had? 

Mr.  BAILrr  of  Pennsylvania.  Oh, 
yes.  They  wj  U  give  you  a  transcript  of 
the  full  disci  Bsion. 

It  is  a  fuimy  thing,  though,  when 
you  compani  what  is  done  with  the 
camera,  what  a  transcript  does  not  tell 
you  about  tone,  inflection,  attitude, 
facial  expression.  There  is  a  huge  dif- 
ference. Theie  is  a  world  of  difference. 
They  have  ho  fear  about  giving  the 
transcript.  The  transcript,  however, 
does  not  tell  the  story.  It  reaUy  does 
not. 

What  I  hid  asked  them  for  was  a 
copy  of  the  lootage,  which  again  I  had 
said,  you  kn6w,  I  wiU  take  under  pen- 
alty of  forfeiture  should  I  edit  in  any 
way.  The  answer  was  no. 

But  to  get  the  interview.  I  forced 
them  to  let  me  record  it  with  a  small 
black  and  white  home  video  thing  that 
I  borrowed.  I 

Incidentally,  what  really  sparked  me 
on  this  thincL  what  got  me  angry  was  I 
criticized  CBS  for  what  I  felt  was  a 
biased  presentation  on  this  thing 
months  ago.  right  after  it  was  done.  I 
came  down  here  on  the  floor  and  made 
a  very  brief  Statement.  I  did  not  think 
anything  of  k.  I  got  back  to  my  office 
and  found.  I  (think  it  was  a-Sue  Spen- 
cer is  here  name,  an  employee  of  CBS 
had  called  aud  asked  my  secretary  in 
the  office.  '"The  CBS  hierarchy  would 
like  to  know  what  your  problem  is." 

That  burnt  me  to  a  point.  I  do  not 
know  what  t|iey  meant  and  I  am  sure 
it  was  not  la  threat,  because  they 
picked  the  wfong  character. 

I  am  sure  a  poll- 

ted  by  that. 

of  Pennsylvania.  They 

rong    character,    they 

•ng  person  to  fight  in 
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Mr.  M 

tidancan 
Mr 

picked    the 
picked  the 
that  regard. 

But  I  mull^  that  over  a  long  time.  I 
have  not  to  his  day  been  able  to  un 
derstand  whj  that  lady  would  call  and 
ask  that  quei  tion. 

I  get  criti(1zed  every  day.  We  get 
criticized  as  an  institution.  We  are 


politicians.  We  know  what  it  is  like  to 
live  in  this  realm  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  the  right  way  to  be. 

Now,  that  really  did  upset  me  why 
they  would  do  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Well,  let  me  Just 
say  to  the  gentleman.  I  went  over  this 
transcript  with  a  fine-tooth  comb.  I  do 
not  want  there  to  be  any  mistake  in 
this.  I  could  find  nothing  in  the  tran- 
script that  was  either  a  flat  misstate- 
ment or  an  improper  characterization 
of  the  facts  that  occurred.  What  I  said 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
about  it  seems  to  me  very  possible  that 
General  Westmoreland  was  not  fairly 
treated  is  merely  from  his  subsequent 
comments  and  those  of  others  that 
were  engaged  in  this  dialog  saying 
that,  look,  we  gave  20  minutes  of  testi- 
mony, but  they  took  30  seconds  of  it 
and  only  the  30  seconds  of  it  that  sus- 
tained their  point. 

I  think  that  very  possibly  occurred, 
but  I  have  gone  over  this  transcript 
from  my  own  recollection.  I  went  back 
over  all  the  notes  I  took  in  1967.  1968, 
1970,  and  1971  when  I  went  to  Viet- 
nam. I  could  find  nothing  in  the  pro- 
gram itself  that  met  the  test  of  say 
misrepresentation:  but  under  a  legal 
test,  misrepresentation  can  include 
that  which  is  left  out  if  a  fair  picture 
is  not  presented. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Iidr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  s^eld  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTT.  Is  it  possible 
that  you  do  not  have  misrepresenta- 
tion of  fact,  but  maybe  you  have  mis- 
representation of  intent. 

I  would  be  glad  to  defer  to  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Again,  I  did 
not  see  the  show,  so  I  really  cannot 
speak  to  it;  but  the  point  would  be. 
Just  listening  to  the  dialog  and  the 
other  witnesses,  other  Members 
Tni^ung  comments,  that  the  factual 
data  presented  may  not  have  in  effect 
been  in  error. 

The  question  is  was  the  intent  of 
General  Westmoreland  and  what  he 
did,  was  it  presented  in  a  factual 
manner  or  was  it  not. 

Mr.  BAILET  of  Pennsylvania.  I 
think,  yes.  I  think  what  has  to  be 
taken  into  context  here.  and.  I  think 
what  the  gentleman  from  California 
may  perhaps  be  in  error  is  that  in 
looking  at  the  transcript  you  do  not 
have  available  all  the  materials  and  all 
the  viewpoints  that  were  offered  in 
the  material.  Whether  you  agree  or 
disagree  with  the  substance  is  really 
irrelevant.  I  see  a  lot  of  things  on  tele- 
vision, for  example,  that  I  do  not  agree 
with  and  I  see  things  that  reinforce 
my  point  of  view.  That  is  not  the  issue. 
The  issue  is  that  something  be  pre- 
pared honestly  and  openly  and  fairly 
and  does  not  damage  a  reputation  and 
that  is  exactly  what  this  show  did. 
There  is  no  question  they  disregarded, 
for   example,   very,   very   Impressive 


interviews  with  people  that  had  reason 
to  know,  that  simply  flew  in  the  face 
of  the  thesis  that  they  presented. 

a  1920 

I  would  like  to  conclude  by  asking 
the  House,  the  Members  of  the  House, 
to  read  an  article,  an  article  that  I  am 
going  to  try  to  get  included  in  the 
Rkoro  entitled  "TV  Oracles,"  an  ex- 
ceUent  analysis  of  broadcast  media 
personalities  in  America  that  was  done 
by  a  British  magazine.  It  is  very  en- 
lightening and  it  was  printed  some 
time  ago.  long  before  this.  I  will  try  to 
get  copies  and  send  those  to  the  gen- 
tleman. The  article  makes  enlighten- 
ing reading.       

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
hope  the  gentleman  has  seen  this 
movie  "Absence  of  Malice." 

BCr.  BAILET  of  Pennsylvania.  No.  I 
have  heard  a  great  deal  about  it.  I 
have  even  heard  some  reporters. 

It  is  a  shame  that  perhws  the  public 
is  so  influ«iced  by  TV.  because  there 
are  some  fantastic  dedicated,  unself- 
ish Journalists  in  this  country  that  we 
probably  owe  decent  government  to 
more  than  they  do  to  us  well-inten- 
tioned souls  whose  well-intentioned 
subjective  consideration  often  gets  in 
the  way  of  our  considered  Judgment, 
which  is  why  we  need  them.  But  I 
think  we  have  to  help  the  decent  ones 
out  there,  and  that  is  the  majority  of 
them.  The  public  should  not  be  sold 
on  twisted  reporting. 

Mr.  McCLOSKET.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  graitleman  for  bringing  up  a 
very  interesting  topic.  I  feel  privileged 
to  have  engaged  in  this  dialog. 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Weaker,  in 
January,  the  CBS  documentary,  "The 
Uncounted  Enemy:  A  Vietnam  Decep- 
tion" leveled  very  serious  charges 
about  the  conduct  of  American  offi- 
cials diuring  that  conflict  Since  the 
documentary's  airing,  many  credible 
American  JoiunaUsts.  publications. 
new8pi«>ers.  and  broadcasters  have 
raised  questions  concerning  the  pro- 

I  will  leave  it  to  my  colleagues  to  dis- 
cuss the  questionable  Journalistic 
practices  that  occurred,  but  I  feel 
there  are  some  statements  that  must 
be  answered.  The  most  serious  allega- 
tions were  directed  at  Gen.  William 
Westmoreland.  His  reputation,  integri- 
ty, and  official  conduct  were  brought 
into  question.  As  a  long-time  friend  of 
the  general's.  I  feel  I  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  present  some  facts 
about  his  outstanding  career. 

William  C.  Westmoreland  was  bom 
in  Spartanburg,  S.C.,  the  son  of  a  tex- 
tile plant  manager.  During  his  teen 
years,  he  served  as  president  of  his 
high  school  graduating  class  and  in 
scouting  achieved  the  highest  rank, 
that  of  Eagle  Scout  "Westy."  as  he 
came  to  be  known,  won  an  appoint- 
ment to  West  Point,  and  there  contin- 
ued his  distinguished  career,  winning 


the  Pershing  Award  for  Military  Profi- 
ciency and  Leadership.  After  gradua- 
tion he  served  5  years  as  a  field  artil- 
lery officer  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  and 
Schofield  BarratdES,  Hawaii.  During 
World  War  n  he  commanded  the  34th 
Field  Artillery  Battalion  of  the  9th  In- 
fantry Division  in  the  European  thea- 
ter. He  rose  to  chief  of  staff  of  the  9th 
Infantoy  Division*  in  1944  and  com- 
mander of  the  60th  Infantry  in  Ger- 
many in  1945. 

After  the  war  Westmoreland  com- 
manded the  504th  Parachute  Infantry 
Reidment  at  Fort  Bragg.  N.C..  and  in 
1947  be  became  chief  of  staff  of  the 
82d  Airborne  Division.  He  served  as  an 
instructor  at  the  Command  and  Gen- 
eral Staff  College  and  the  Army  War 
College  from  1950  to  1952  and  then 
became  commander  of  the  187th  Air- 
borne Regiment  Combat  Team  in 
Korea  and  Japan.  In  1958  he  assimied 
command  of  the  101st  Airborne  Divi- 
sion in  Fort  Campbell,  Ky. 

As  commander  of  the  Army's  elite 
Screaming  Eagle  division.  Westmore- 
land showed  himself  as  an  officer  who 
would  not  ask  his  men  to  do  anything 
he  would  not  do  himself.  Holding  to 
that  principle  on  April  23.  1958,  West- 
moreland Jumped  with  his  men  when 
unexpected  gusts  of  wind  blew  five  of 
his  pantroopers  to  their  death  in  a 
mass  practice  Jimip  over  Fort  Camp- 
bell. Westmoreland  was  dragged  200 
yards  by  the  wind.  During  subsequent 
training  exercises  he  Jimiped  ahead  of 
his  men  in  order  to  test  wind  condi- 
tions. 

He  continued  as  commander  of  the 
101st  Division  imtil  President  Eisen- 
hower named  him  Superintendant  of 
West  Point.  There  he  made  alterations 
in  the  curriculum  to  help  its  graduates 
cope  with  the  complex  global  prob- 
lems of  an  atomic  age,  while  still  hold- 
ing to  the  basic  concepts  of  integrity, 
discipline  and  learning  expounded  by 
Colonel  Thayer,  the  "Father  of  West 
Point"  During  his  tenure  at  the  Point 
the  school  expanded  its  facilities  and 
increased  its  enrollment  from  2.500  to 
4.000. 

With  hlB  high  reputation  for  effi- 
cient leadership,  WesUnoreland  went 
to  Vietnam  in  1964  with  the  rank  of 
general  to  direct  the  U.S.  military  as- 
sistance program.  As  the  conflict  esca- 
lated, it  became  apparent  that  he  was 
a  natural  choice  to  assume  command 
of  the  combat  forces.  He  served  in  this 
capacity  from  1964  to  1968,  returning 
to  Washington  to  become  Army  Chief 
of  Staff,  a  position  he  held  until  his 
retirement  in  1972.  He  returned  to 
South  Carolina  where  he  war  drafted 
into  an  unsuccessful  bid  for  Governor, 
though  his  loss  did  nothing  to  tarnish 
the  love  and  respect  the  people  of 
South  Carolina  have  for  him. 

Westmoreland  has  received  many 
honors  during  his  years  of  public  serv- 
ice, including  honorary  degrees  from 
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the  Citadel  and  Temple  University, 
the  Distinguished  Service  Medal,  the 
Legion  of  Merit,  the  Bronze  Star 
Medal,  the  Belgian  Purragfere,  and  the 
French  Legion  of  Honor.  When  he 
graduated  from  West  Point,  the  year- 
book said  of  him.  "A  fine  soldier  and 
true  friend  is  Westy.  modest,  generous, 
tolerant  and  possessing  a  grand  sense 
of  humor."  It  went  on  to  mention  his 
executive  ability,  high  ideals,  and  good 
Judgment— qualities  that  his  col- 
leagues continued  to  note  and  admire 
through  the  years. 

Let  us  remember  General  Westmore- 
land for  all  the  great  things  that  he 
accomplished,  for  his  dignity,  honor, 
and  Integrity.  Our  Nation  is  only  now 
beginning  to  come  to  terms  with  that 
terrible  conflict  in  Southeast  Asia: 
only  now  are  wounds  beginning  to 
heal.  Let  us  stop  thinking  of  what 
might  have  been  or  what  should  have 
been  and  face  what  was.  No  amount  of 
second  guessing  or  hindsight  by  you  or 
I  or  any  television  network  is  going  to 
make  any  difference  now. 

For  myself,  I  am  proud  to  count  Wil- 
liam Westmoreland  as  my  friend.* 

•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
January  23.  1982.  CBS  News  aired  a 
90-mlnute  documentary  titled,  "The 
Uncounted  Enemy:  A  Vietnam  Decep- 
tion." This  program  made  serious  alle- 
gations which  attacked  the  reputation 
of  Gen.  William  Westmoreland,  Com- 
mander of  U.S.  Forces  In  Vietnam. 

I  am  greatly  concerned  over  the 
method  of  Journalistic  reporting  used 
by  CBS  in  the  program.  It  Is  my  belief 
that  the  CBS  report  was  a  distorted 
and  one-sided  accoimt  of  the  actual  oc- 
currences. Furthermore,  the  program 
left  a  false  impression  with  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  the  conduct  of  American 
leadership  and  operations  in  Vietnam 
that  could  lead  to  a  distinct  disadvan- 
tage and  lack  of  confidence  in  future 
U.S.  military  situations. 

There  certainly  appears  to  be  evi- 
dence which  Justifies  an  examination 
and  investigation  of  the  validity  of  the 
program. 

I  personally  know  General  West- 
moreland, and  know  him  to  be  a  man 
of  unexcelled  loyalty,  patriotism,  and 
dedicated  to  duty.  General  Westmore- 
land did  his  duty  as  he  saw  it.  and  I 
take  exception  to  the  fact  that  CBS 
would  attempt  to  distort  the  tremen- 
dous military  record  which  General 
Westmoreland  has  worked  a  lifetime 
to  establish.* 

*  Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
sponsible, objective,  and  informative 
Journalism  is  an  awesome  responsibil- 
ity. Fortunately,  the  American  public 
has  available  to  it  a  wide  diversity  of 
information  on  which  to  base  its  opin- 
ions on  issues  of  personal  and  natioiuU 
concern. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  January  23 
airing  of  the  CBS  documentary  titled 
"The  Uncounted  Enemy:  A  Vietnam 
Deception"  was  an  example  of  imfair 


reporting.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
network  allowed  such  a  program  to  be 
shown.  It  projected  Journalism  at  its 
worst— (that  is,  the  reporting  of  inaccu- 
rate, dfetorted,  and  unfair  conclusions. 
The  Vietnam  war  was  a  difficult 
time  for  all  Americans.  We  saw  loved 
ones  and  friends  going  off  to  a  war 
which  was  controversial  and  which 
cost  this  country  thousands  of  lives. 

At  qiiestlon.  however,  is  not  whether 
the  war  was  necessary  or  who  was  re- 
sponsiUle  for  its  conclusion,  but  in- 
stead, #hat  type  of  responsibility  does 
the  neps  media  have  to  adequately 
inform  the  American  public  on  Issues 
of  national  concern. 

Seveml  factors  in  this  so-called  in- 
vestigailve  reporting  gave  me  concern. 
I  found  shocking  that  the  producers 
apparently  arrived  at  preconceived 
conclusions  and  made  little  attempt  to 
providej  information  which  would 
counteB  the  so-caUed  evidence.  Precon- 
ceived conclusions  are  dangerous  in 
any  situation,  but  especially  when 
matters  of  national  security  are  in- 
volved. !If  an  investigation  is  going  to 
be  fair  land  responsible,  the  Journalist 
must  b4  open  to  the  thoughts  and  sug- 
gestion4  of  others  and  keep  an  open 
mind  When  considering  information 
which  tests  a  doubt  on  the  original 
thesis.  I 

A  reflent  TV  Guide  article  states 
that  "CBS  screened  for  a  sympathetic 
witnessf-ln  order  to  persuade  him  to 
redo  his  on-camera  interview— the 
statemeiits  of  other  witnesses  already 
on  filmj.  But  CBS  never  offered  the 
targets  of  its  conspiracy  charge  any 
opporti>iity.  before  their  interviews, 
to  heart  their  accusers,  or  to  have  a 
second  ishance  before  the  camera."  If 
this  aU^gation  is  correct.  I  feel  that 
the  netirork  has  seriously  damaged  its 
reportiilg  credibility. 

The  public  is  dependent  on  the  news 
media  for  decent  and  fair  coverage  of 
issues.  The  United  States  has  always 
prided  itself  on  the  first  amendment 
values  and  the  right  to  free  speech.  I 
firmly  believe  in  those  ideals  and  feel 
that  this  program  was  a  slap  in  the 
face  to, the  integrity  of  today's  Jour- 
nalists. 

General  Westmoreland  served  this 
country!  with  pride,  dignity,  integrity, 
and  deiUcation  for  36  years.  When 
interviewed  by  CBS,  key  portions  of 
the  General's  explanations  were  delet- 
ed or  oEherwise  left  out.  Is  this  any 
way  to  ueat  someone  who  has  served 
this  country  so  diligently? 

This  I  abuse  of  public  trust  was 
indeed  tuifortunate.  I  sincerely  regret 
the  breech  of  Journalistic  ethics  by 
CBS  and  hope  that  the  network  will 
provide  the  General  with  the  apology 
which  he  deserves.* 


PE  tSONAL  EXPLANA'nON 

The  £  E>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previc  js  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
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tleman  fro  n  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Good- 
LiKG)  is  rec  >gnized  for  S  minutes. 
*  Mr.  GO  IDLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16,  11 82,  I  was  called  to  the  hos- 
pital for  I  family  emergency,  and, 
therefore,  missed  some  important 
votes.  Had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  against  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  S922,lmaking  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Sejktember  30.  1982.  I  would 
have  votdd  for  the  International 
Trade  Authorization  bill.  H.R.  6094. 
and  for  amendment  to  restore  the  cap 
on  overtime  pay.  I  believe  that  the 
$25,000  cat  on  overtime  is  more  than 
sufficient  and  that  any  overtime 
beyond  thit  would  not  allow  for  ade- 
quate Job  I  erf  ormance  by  the  customs 
employees.! » 


SUPPORT  FOR  ISRAEL'S 
INVASION  OF  LEBANON 

The  SPEJUCER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  f  rder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
DOUGHERTY)  is  recognized  for  10  min- 
utes. ] 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  ia  begin  this  10-minute  con- 
versation by  Just  acknowledging  my 
great  respfct  for  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  ;  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailey)  who  unfortunately  will  not  be 
with  us  after  this  year.  Congressman 
Baiixt  is  an  outstanding  American. 
When  I  think  about  the  good  things 
that  we  did!  in  Vietnam  and  the  kind  of 
people  wh0  served  there,  I  think  of 
Don  Bailet  as  being  all  the  positive 
things  that  make  this  country  great. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  express  my 
dismay  and  shock  at  the  comments 
made  by  sdme  Members  of  this  body 
and  the  otner  body  relating  to  the  Is- 
raeli move  nto  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speuer,  these  apologists  for  the 
PLO  and  diplomatic  ineptness  do  not 
want  to  recognize  the  reality  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live.  The  Syrian  oc- 
cupation of  Lebanon  was  an  insult  to 
those  who  believe  in  a  free  Lebanon. 
Syria  never  recognized  the  existence 
of  Lebanon  as  a  nation,  never  sent  an 
Ambassador  to  Beirut. 

The  tolerknce  of  the  Syrian  occupa- 
tion of  Lebknon  by  the  United  States 
was  part  of  a  charade  in  diplomacy. 

Mr.  Speller,  the  removal  of  the 
Syrian  forces  from  Lebanon  can  only 
be  seen  as |a  positive  move  to  peace 
and  stability  in  that  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PLO  are  rank  ter- 
rorists, brutal,  willing  executioners  of 
innocent  people.  Their  presence  in 
Lebanon  was  a  presence  by  force.  By 
what  right;  can  the  PLO  demand 
standing  among  people  of  good  will? 
By  what  rij  ht  can  the  PLO  demand  to 
negotiate  w  th  the  United  States? 

They  canhot,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  the 
Israelis  have  done  themselves  and  the 
world  a  favbr  by  removing  them  from 
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Lebanon    and    hopefully    from    the 
world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  July,  I  and  three 
other  Members  of  this  body  stood  in 
an  Israeli  observation  post  at  Metulla 
on  the  Lebanese  border  with  Israel.  As 
we  stood  there  talking  with  Mayor 
Haddad,  the  PLO  initiated  an  artiUery 
barrage  on  a  Christian  village  in  South 
Lebanon. 

When  one  has  been  there,  when  one 
has  stood  on  the  border  as  I  have,  and 
seen  this  tragedy  firsthand,  then  and 
only  then  can  one  come  to  one  conclu- 
sion: The  Israelis  would  be  out  of  their 
minds  to  tolerate  the  continued  pres- 
ence of  the  PLO  and  their  supporters, 
the  Syrians,  in  South  Lebanon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  diplomatic  policy 
based  on  the  tacit  recognition  of  a 
status  in  Lebanon  that  included  an  ac- 
ceptance of  Syrian  occupation  forces, 
a  diplomatic  policy  based  on  the  tacit 
recognition  of  a  status  for  Lebanon 
that  included  a  recognition  that  the 
United  Nations  forces  in  Lebanon  were 
neither  willing  nor  able  to  stop  the 
PLO,  a  diplomatic  policy  based  on  the 
tacit  recognition  of  a  status  for  Leba- 
non that  Included  the  "turn  our  back" 
sjrndrome  while  the  PLO  laimched  at- 
tacks, terrorist  attacks,  on  Innocent 
people  in  Israel  was  a  policy  that  Invit- 
ed the  Israelis  to  do  what  they  did,  a 
policy  lacking  in  realism  or  any  hope 
of  resolution  of  this  issue. 

We  have  provided  the  Israelis  with 
military  equipment  to  protect  their  se- 
curity and  their  survival,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Their  use  of  this  equipment  in  Leba- 
non was  Justified  and  has  my  support. 
Perhaps  now  the  diplomats  will  recog- 
nize that  Israel  will  no  longer  tolerate 
being  the  whipping  boy  for  an  inept 
Western  policy  for  the  Middle  East. 

It  is  my  hope  and  my  belief  that  Is- 
rael's action  will  bring  stability,  self- 
government  and  peace  to  the  people  of 
Lebanon  and.  God  willing  peace  to  the 
people  of  Northern  Israel  who  live  on 
the  border  with  Lebanon. 


TRIBLE     INTRODUCJES    BILL    TO 
STRENGTHEN  RESCISSION 

POWER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Trible)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
*  Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  adopted  a  budget  reso- 
lution calling  for  more  than  $80  billion 
in  deficit  reductions  from  the  budget 
baseline.  Passage  of  the  resolution  in- 
dicated bipartisan  support  for  reduc- 
ing the  share  of  our  Nation's  savings 
and  production  absorbed  by  the  Feder- 
al Crovemment. 

Yet,  next  week  we  will  be  asked  to 
raise  the  total  national  debt  authoriza- 
tion by  $47  bUlion  to  a  record  $1,127 
trillion.  Obviously,  we  must  find  new 
says  to  control  spending. 


One  significant  source  of  pressure 
for  accelerated  outlays  is  the  massive 
amount  of  budget  authority  which  is 
carried  over  from  year  to  year.  E^ren 
without  authorizing  one  additional 
doUar  for  fiscal  1983.  total  unspent 
budget  authorization  will  be  $831  bU- 
lion. This  is  approximately  $100  billion 
more  than  the  total  spending  for  1983 
contained  in  the  House-paased  budget 
resoluUon;  $126  billion  of  this  $831  bU- 
llon  in  past  authorization  will  be  spent 
in  outlays  in  fiscal  1983.  This  will  add 
directly  to  the  deficit  and  drive  up  in- 
terest rates.  The  remaining  $704  bil- 
Uon  will  be  available  to  fuel  Federal 
spending  in  future  budgets. 

This  existing  authority,  coupled 
with  the  new  authority  to  be  enacted 
this  year,  creates  a  mighty  impetus  to 
accelerate  Federal  spending.  Each 
year  we  continue  the  authorization 
buildup.  The  process  lacks  both  coher- 
ence and  manageability. 

There  is  a  method  available  to  us  to 
control  the  outlay  "uncontrollables"— 
rescission.  While  we  do  have  a  rescis- 
sion procedure  available,  it  is  extraor- 
dhiarily  difficult  to  cancel  or  rescind 
authority  already  granted.  As  a  result, 
outlays  flow. 

Section  1012(b)  of  the  Impoundment 
and  Control  Act  reads: 

Any  amount  of  budget  authority  proposed 
to  be  rescinded  or  that  Is  to  be  reserved  as 
set  forth  in  such  special  (rescission)  message 
shall  be  made  available  for  obligation 
unless,  within  the  45-day  period,  the  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  a  rescission 
bill  rescinding  all  or  part  of  the  amount  pro- 
posed to  be  rescinded  or  that  is  to  be  re- 
served. 

This  section  explains  why  rescission 
occurs  so  infrequently.  Both  Houses  of 
Ck>ngre8s  must  agree  to  rescind  a  grant 
of  previously  enacted  budget  author- 
ity. In  other  words,  existing  law  per- 
mits a  "one-House  veto"  of  any  pro- 
posed rescission.  Even  inaction  by  one 
House— or  a  single  committee  for  that 
matter— is  adequate  to  nullify  a  rescis- 
sion request. 

Quite  obviously,  this  is  no  way  to 
control  Federal  spending.  In  fact,  the 
current  practice  has  a  built-in  bias 
toward  spending. 

If  we  are  serious  about  our  effort  to 
control  Federal  spending,  we  must  act 
to  make  rescission  more  than  a  form 
of  words."  We  must  insure  that  there 
is  a  distinct  possibility  of  canceling 
these  yet  unspent  billions  in  budget 
authority. 

To  attain  this  end.  I  introduced  leg- 
islation yesterday  to  amend  the  1974 
act.  The  amendment  provides:  "•  •  • 
budget  authority  proposed  to  be  re- 
scinded *  *  *  shall  be  made  available 
for  obligation  if.  within  a  45-day 
period.  Congress  passes  a  rescission 
resolution  disapproving  such  proposed 
rescission  •  •  *." 

This  language  would  make  the  pro- 
posed rescission  effective  imless  it  was 
specifically  disapproved  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  A  one-House  veto 


would  no  longer  be  possible.  A  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  which  passed  only 
one  House  would  no  longer  block  an 
authority  reduction. 

Nor  would  inaction.  If  Congress  fails 
to  act  within  the  45-day  period,  the  re- 
scission will  take  effect. 

In  short,  both  Houses  of  Congress 
must  disapprove  a  rescission  proposal 
in  a  timely  fashion  to  permit  spending 
authority  to  remain  in  effect. 

This  relatively  simple  change  in  pro- 
cedure would  have  a  profound  impact 
on  Federal  spending.  Much  of  what  is 
now  uncontrolled  would,  in  a  single 
strtrice,  become  controllable.  The  Presi- 
dent would  have  the  power  to  recom- 
mend rescission  and  it  would  be  the 
proponents  of  spending  who  would  be 
required  to  find  majorities  in  both 
Houses. 

Programs  and  projects  authorized  in 
haste  would  be  subject  to  full  and 
open  debate.  And  to  siurlve  a  rescis- 
sion proposal,  they  would  have  to  be 
acceptable  to  nwjorities  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 

My  proposal  would  insure  that 
needed  and  defensible  programs  would 
survive.  They  would  be  supported  by 
either  the  President  or  a  majority  in 
Congress.  Spending  proposed  for  re- 
scission which  is  uiuible  to  gamer  the 
necessary  support  would  not  survive. 
For  this  reason,  there  will  be  a  signifi- 
cant reduction  in  Federal  outlays. 

I  want  to  stress  that  this  is  a  proce- 
dural and  nonpartisan  change.  No  spe- 
cific program  is  singled  out  and  the 
power  would  be  available  to  Presidents 
of  either  party.  It  would  allow  us  to 
curb  Federal  spending  and  to  revive 
the  kind  of  noninflationary  growth 
our  Nation  so  badly  needs. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
support  of  this  measure.* 


GOOD  FAITH  VERSUS 
HYPOCRISY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gomzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago,  last  week  in  fact.  I  received 
an  invitation  from  the  congressional  li- 
aison chief  of  the  White  House  invit- 
Uig  me  to  attend  a  rally  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  with  as  many  of  the 
staff  as  I  could  muster  to  meet  the 
President. 

Since  this  was  the  first  type  of  invi- 
tation of  that  nature  that  I  received 
from  this  administration,  it  intrigued 
me.  I  was  almost  tempted  to  give  it  se- 
rious consideration. 

But  in  the  same  mail  I  received  a 
letter  in  my  district  enclosing  two  let- 
ters with  the  letterhead  marked 
"Ronald  Reagan— Washington,"  and 
the  envelope  on  the  outside  only 
having  "Ronald  Reagan"  as  a  return 
indication. 
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The  first  letter,  she  said,  had  been 
delivered  to  the  San  Antonio  area  to 
her  home  a  few  months  ago.  The 
second  one  Just  about  10  days  ago. 

In  both  letters  the  President  is  per- 
sonally asking  for  contributions  in 
order  to  carry  out  the  intention,  as  is 
stated  very  clearly  in  one  of  the  let- 
ters, this  way,  where  he  says: 

Despite  our  new  Republican  majority  in 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  House  of  Rep- 
reaentatlves  Is  still  controlled  by  a  liberal 
Democratic  majority. 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says  further: 
That  Is  why  I  consider  winning  Republi- 
can control  of  the  House  In  this  next  elec- 
tion to  be  our  party's  No.  1  priority. 

Then  he  appended  a  P,S.  He  says: 
Recently  when  I  met  for  dinner  with  Re- 
publican Senators  to  celebrate  our  victory,  I 
was  asked  what  our  party  should  do  for  an 
encore.  I  said  that  is  easy,  we  go  on  to  win  a 
majority  of  the  House,  and  I  am  counting 
on  you  personally  for  your  support  and  your 
contribution  to  help  us  realize  this  goalr  -^ 

Now,  I  could  not  reconcile  that  with 
a  good  faith  invitation  to  go  Join  a 
propaganda  crowd  in  order  to  welcome 
a  triumphant  President,  as  the  PR 
people  from  the  White  House  were 
picturing  it,  on  his  return  from  the 
European  conference  to  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base.  Nor  can  I  reconcile  it  with 
what  I  consider  to  be  hypocritical 
statements  that  he  has  directed  to  the 
Speaker  of  this  House,  the  leadership 
of  this  House,  the  Democratic  mem- 
bership of  this  House,  the  recent  con- 
tention over  the  issue  of  the  budget, 
taxes,  and  related  matters. 

D  1930 

He  stated  publicly  that  he  had  noth- 
ing but  good  faith  intentions  of  work- 
ing in  a  conciliatory  way,  in  a  nonpo- 
lltical,  adversary  way  with  respect  to 
these  Issues.  I  say  that  I  was  further 
intrigued  by  the  fact— and  I  have  done 
some  research  and  up  to  date  have  not 
found  any  precedent  on  the  part  of 
any  sitting  President  doing  this  in  this 
fashion  in  which  it  is— a  Presidential 
letterhead  with  the  name,  Ronald 
Reagan,  Washington.  Now,  everybody 
knows  that  Ronald  Reagan  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  lady  who  sent  me  this  correspond- 
ence wanted  to  know  of  me  what  she 
should  do,  because  not  being  political- 
ly sophisticated,  she  thought  the 
President  was  making  a  pitch  for  some 
help  in  the  conduct  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country. 

So,  I  offer  the  text  of  this  letter  at 
this  point  in  the  Rscord: 

My  election  to  serve  you  and  our  country 
is  the  highest  honor  I  will  ever  have  in  my 
life. 

And,  with  Qod's  blessing  and  your  help,  I 
will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  help  lead 
America  away  from  the  critical  dangers  that 
threaten  our  nation. 

I  will  need  your  personal  help  and  support 
if  we  are  to  change  America's  direction 
while  there  Is  still  time. 

Throughout  my  campaign.  I  pledged  to 
submit  legislation  to  cut  taxes,  reduce  the 


size  of  the  federal  government  and  restore 
our  national  defenses  to  assure  security  for 
us  and  our  children. 

And  our  great  Republican  victory  last  No- 
vember was  an  endorsement  of  these  goals 
by  the  American  people. 

But  we  face  one  major  obstacle.  Despite 
our  new  Republican  majority  in  the  UJS. 
Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives  is  still 
controlled  by  a  liberal  Democratic  majority. 

Although  I  am  sure  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers share  our  concerns  for  America,  their 
spending  programs  and  high  tax  policies 
run  counter  to  the  goals  you  and  I  and  our 
Party  have  set.  Because  the  House  is  still 
controlled  by  the  Democrats.  I  know  it  will 
not  be  easy  to  win  approval  of  our  pro- 
grams. 

That  b  why  I  consider  winning  Republi- 
can control  of  the  House  in  the  next  elec- 
tion to  be  our  Party's  ntunber  one  priority. 

I  believe  the  key  to  electing  a  Republican 
majority  by  1982  is  to  implement  the  Na- 
tional Republican  Congrraslonal  Commit- 
tee's comprehensive  OOP  Victory  Plan  now. 

Congressman  Ouy  Vander  Jagt,  Chairman 
of  the  Congressional  Committee,  Informs 
me  thatiWless  they  raise  a  total  of  $8.7  mil- 
lion, tholr  entire  campaign  program  is  Jeop- 
ardized. This  would  be  a  disaster  for  our 
Party. 

That  m  why  I  believe  your  support  of  the 
Commltiee  is  crucial  to  the  success  of  every- 
thing I  liope  to  achieve  as  your  President. 

I  hope,  at  this  crucial  time,  you  will 
strongly  consider  sending  a  $15,  $25,  $50,  or 
even  $100  contribution  to  the  Conunittee.  I 
am  asking  you  to  make  this  sacrifice  be- 
cause your  contribution  is  needed  to  finance 
the  moat  ambitious  Republican  campaign 
program  ever  launched. 

Unlesi  the  Committee  can  count  on  your 
most  ginerous  contribution,  they  will 
simply  r  ot  have  the  ftmds  they  need  to  put 
these  pli  na  into  action  early. 

This  <  K>P  Victory  Plan  carefully  blends 
direct  c  ish  contributions,  national  TV  ad- 
vertisini ,  issue  research  and  up-to-date 
survey  :  nformation  into  one  overall  cam- 
paign pit>gram  for  candidates. 

It  is  designed  to  give  our  candidates  the 
resourced  they  need  to  fight  the  built-in  ad- 
vantage) of  incumbent  Democratic  Con- 
gressmei. 

This  lame  Plan,  used  In  1980,  was  the 
prime  n  ason  we  cut  the  Democrats'  majori- 
ty from  276  to  243  seats  by  inereasinc  Re- 
publican seats  from  159  to  192.  This  was  the 
single  li  rgest  gain  for  our  Party  in  14  years, 
and  has  put  us  within  reach  of  winning  con- 
trol of  t  te  House  by  1982. 

Many  of  our  candidates  never  would  have 
won  the  ir  close  Congressional  races  without 
the  Coi  unlttee's  expert  help.  I  am  con- 
vinced 1  e  can  duplicate  our  1980  victories  In 
1082,  If '  re  start  now. 

To  laii  nch  the  next  phase  of  the  Plan,  the 
Commit  «e  needs  $76,000  for  candidate  re- 
cruitment; $100,000  for  campaign  schools 
for  can  lidates,  managers  and  volunteers; 
and  $28  1,000  set  aside  in  a  special  fund  re- 
served i  3r  candidates  to  launch  their  cam- 
paigns e  u-ly,  as  soon  as  they  announce. 

That  neans  the  Committee  must  raise  a 
total  aiiount  of  $425,000  in  less  than  30 
days. 

If  the  Committee  falls  to  raise  this 
amount,  it  could  Jeopardize  the  best  chance 
we  have  had  in  25  years  to  become  the  ma- 
jority party  in  the  U.S.  House. 

This  year  Americans  voted  overwhelming- 
ly for  a  change  in  government:  they  want  to 
restore  pur  country's  defenses;  they  want  to 
put  mi^e  people  back  to  work;  they  want 
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their  taxes  cut  along  with  the  size  and 
power  of  the  Federal  government.  And  they 
want  action  now. 

If  you  support  my  efforts  to  change  Amer- 
ica's directlAi,  then  I  urge  you  to  support 
the  Committee  by  sending  your  generous 
contribution!  in  the  special  envelope  en- 
closed with  i^y  letter. 

This  may  |>e  the  only  chance  you  and  I 
will  have  in  jour  lifetime  to  put  into  action 
the  principlai  and  policies  we  have  dreamed 
about  to  briag  Americans  more  freedom,  se- 
curity and  a  better  standard  of  living. 

That  is  whv  I  urge  you  to  rush  your  maxi- 
mum contriqution  to  the  Committee  so  they 
edlately  the  programs  that 
publican  majority  to  the  U.S. 
iresentatives. 
ly. 

Ronald  Reagam. 

itly,  when  I  met  for  dinner 
can  Senators  to  celebrate  our 
victory.  I  wSB  asked  what  our  party  should 
do  for  an  encore.  I  said.  "That  is  easy.  We 
go  on  to  win  a  majority  of  the  House."  And 
I  am  counting  on  you  personally  for  your 
support  and  your  contribution  to  help  us  re- 
alize this  goal. 


can  fund 
will  bring  a 
House  of  Rei 
Slncei 

PA-: 
with  Republ 


leKve  of  absence 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  ERUtfBOiUf  of  Illinois  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Michel),  for  today 
through  Jane  24,  1982,  on  account  of 
serving  as  a  delegate  to  the  ILO  meet- 
ing. 

Bftr.  AuOoiN  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wrioht),  fpr  today  on  account  of  med- 
ical reasor 
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ORDERS  GRANTED 


By  unaiilmous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  I  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to:  1 

Mr.  OoN^ALKZ,  for  60  minutes,  June 
21,  June  22.  and  June  23. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DAimnimR)  to  revise 
and  extena  their  renuu-ks  and  include 
extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  DAitoEMKYiK,  for  30  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Phiup  M.  Crane,  for  5  minutes, 
today.        I 

Mr.  OootiLiNG.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  DoVgherty,  for  10  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  TaiBtJ:,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  for  60  minutes, 
Jime  22.     I 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  N  r.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania) 
to  revise  ai  id  extend  their  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  material:) 

Mr.  OoN!  lALEZ,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annitnzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoEi  HO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


EXECUTIVE  COMB4UNICATIONS,      tary  construction  and  military  family  hous- 
j«^^  Ing  (Rept   No.   97-812).  Referred  to  the 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  •"*'^-  Cmnmlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 

to   revise   and   extend   remarks   was  Under  clause  2  of  the  rule  XXIV,  ex-  state  of  the  Union, 

granted  to:  ecutlve   communications   were   taken                        ___^^^^__ 

(The  foUowlng  Members  (at  the  re-  from  the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  _______  _„  ,  sBonEOTiAlAY 

quest  of  Mr.  DAHimatTER)  and  to  in-  as  follows:  '^^^^^^^^.^Ssi.^??^^^^ 

elude  extraneous  matter)  4181.  A  communk»tion  from  the  Presl-                          KisrKitKiAi 

Mr.  ig»AMwi  dent  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  pro-       Under  clause  5  of  rule  X.  the  follow- 

Mr.  Michel  in  two  instances.  Po««*    •"'S2S?i*°*f'.  •**r°*"?^I?!!i    '°'"  Ing  action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 

Mr.  DeNardis.  SSLlf^alSi^NoTSSrifSfSr       H.R.  3809  referr^Tto  the  Committee  on 

"^•^""^  ^oi^s^siiii-S'^^s^  sr;rf?.s:?o?S£sS5n-siss; 

eiTfi.?Sirst2i^ss£i?sL.°s;  ^^''SSSs^^ 

review  of  the  proposed  revision  to  a  reds-  •«>  Insular  Affairs  as  faU  within  that  com 


Mr.  Campbell. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  In  two  instances. 

Mr.  jEProRos. 

Mr.  Fremzbl. 


Mr.  RiTTER  in  two  instances.  slon.  three  new  deferrals,  and  two  revision,  ^^^f,'?  JVf^*"   p*™""'   ^   *=»'^ 

Mr  Wolf  ^  existing  deferrals,  contained  in  the  mes-  "cXlD.  nile  x. 

Mr!   RoaiaTS  of  South  Dakota  in    ^S!:;rS^l!^t?^J^JS^^t:JS!^  ^""^^ 

three  instances.  ',m4^;  ^"  <t^'^  PuSTSSr^^iSfS  SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 

Mr.  RUDD.  {2c'  i?o.  SSlS!:  U  SfS-SStS^^  S       SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Mr.  Derwihski  in  two  Instances.  propriatlons  and  ordered  to  be  printed.               Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  foUow- 

Mrs.  SifoWE.  4188.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agri-  j^  action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker 

Mr.  MoORHBAO.  culture,  transmlttinc  a  report  on  Faimen       fv,™iH»r«tiftn  nf  th*  hin  n  r  M47  bv  the 

Mr.PtoLiPM.CRAH..  ?^'   fri!aS"»5f°^e^:S3Si  C^S^T  S^'Z^t^^  "S!- 

^■^^  ssSaiL'SfSfiair'to'SeSK  i*?<i«i'«%-*??»v?sf>'-^«^«>-^-' 


Mr.  Paul. 
Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Parris  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  WORTLEY. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Lent. 

Mr.  Siuaitder. 

Mr.  JOHHSTOH  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  EvAMS  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  OiLMAif . 

Mr.  Napier. 

Mr.  Hartmett  in  two  instances. 


teTonBanklng.  Finance  aid  Urtoan  Affairs,    later  than  June  21. 1982. 

4184.  A  letter  from  the  Asristant  Secre-  ^-^^^^— 

tary  of  SUte  for  Congressional  RelaUons.  PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 


transmitting  a  draft  of  propoMd  leglsUUon  nmartj  Tmnitti 
to  authorise  the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  reim-  RBBOLUTIONH 
burse  State  and  local  governments  for  pro-  Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
vldlng  extraordinary  protection  with  respect  4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
to  foreign  consular  posu  located  in  the  ^^       ^g„  Introduced  and  severaUy  re- 
United  States  outside  the  metropoUtan  area  *-_-j  __  f„now«! 
of  the  District  of  Columbia;  to  the  Commit-  «"*<»     izillir  „ 
tee  on  Fbrein  Affairs.  *'^-  CONTXatS: 
4185.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Comptrol-  HJl.  6623.  A  bill  ^  «rtabli.h  a  Regional 

ler  General  of  the  United  States,  transmit-  Development  Bank  System  and  a  NaUonal 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re-  tUw  ^  report  and  recommendaUon  on  the  Recovery  and  Investment  Board  for  pur- 
quest  of  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania)  claim  of  the  Tehran  American  School,  pur-  poses  of  providing  ^raaomlc  ssslstance  to 
and  to  include  extraneous  matter)  suant  to  the  Meritorious  Claims  Act,  as  ^^^''^^  •f^,^*'*^^^'"'^^^;^ 
Mr.  BAi^Y  of  Pemisylvanla.  amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judld-  ^^S^-^^t^^ieSsSftSlSS 
Mr.  Garcia.  «J-^  ^  j^^^^.  ^^^^  ^^  Administrator,  national  needs;  JolnUy,  to  the  committee  on 
Mr.  FARY.                                                      Veterans*    Administration,    transmitting    a  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 

Mr.  JEMKINS.  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  sec-    Rules.  .„^      ,      , 

Mr.  Stokes  in  four  Instances.                  ^^^^  ^^^2  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to  By  Mr.  BADUEY  of  PennsylvanU: 

Mr.  Walgreh.                                             permit  the  Administrator  to  utilize  the  poet-  H.R.  6624.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Trade  Act 

Mr.  Oberstar.                                            Vietnam-era  veterans  education  account  for  of  1974  to  establish  certain  llmltaUons  with 

Mr.  Pauwtroy.                                             the  administration  of  the  education  assist-  respect  to  the  ""P*™"*®!^^  ?;f  n«™" 

Mr.  Gore  in  two  instances.                       ance  program  authorised  by  section  2141  of  erices.  "''^J^^'^^'^^^^^  ^  "**  *^°"- 

Mr.BOLAKP.                                                 iiSU°Ver.S'^iSS.?*=^""'^"^'"  ""nr^^'^^^^TON: 
Mr.  RODIKO.                                                     4187    A  SSnuSaSon  from  the  Presl-  H.R.  6628.  A  bUl  to  amend  tltie  XIX  of 
Mr.  Ottinger.                                               ^^^  ^^   ^^  United   SUtes.   transmitting  the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide  for  medic- 
Mr.  P0QUA  in  five  instances.                     ^^^^  „j  ^^^  designation  of  Alfred  E.  Eckes.  aid  coverage  of  acupuncturiste'  services;  to 
Mr.  Dysoh.                                                    Jr.  u  ch^irmm  of  the  UA  International  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 
Mr.  Frank.                                                    Trade  Commission,  pursuant  to  public  Uw;  By  Mr.  CARMAN: 
Mr.  Guarihi.                                                to  U.e  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means.  H.R.  6628.  A  bill  to  establish  a  National 
Mr  Markey                                                     4188.  A  letter  from  tt»e  Comptioller  Oen-  Export  PoUcy  Commission;  JolnUy    to  the 
Mr  YvraoM  ■                                                 eral  of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  Committees  on  Banking.  Flnuice  and  Urban 
Mr'  vtawow                                                  report  on  the  need  to  renegotiate  tiie  Jet  Affairs.  Porel^Affalrs.  «^  Rules. 
5^J**f^"-                                                      port   Pact   in   south   Florida.    (CED-82-54.  By  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE: 
Mr.  VEirro.                                                    ^^  ^g    ^gg,,.  joinUy.  to  the  Committees  H.R.  6627.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
BCr.  Miheta.                                                  on    Government    Operations    and    Public  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  apply  the  civil 
Mr.  BREAUX.                                          ^          Works  and  TransporUtlon.  fraud  penalty  only  to  that  portion  of  an  un- 
Mr.  FiTHlAM  in  two  instances.                                          ^_^^_^  derpayment  which  is  attributable  to  fraud; 

Mr  Shannon                                                                                               ,  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.OHANHON.                                               REPORTS    OF    COMMITTEES    ON  By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 

PUBLIC     BILLS     AND     RESOLU-  H.R.  6628.  A  blU  to  require  amendment  of 

the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  pro- 
ADJOURNMENT  --  -, «  -#  —1-  ^tt   ~.~.^c    vide  a  simple  income  tax  with  low  marginal 


Mr.  Mattox. 


TIONS  _     _ 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports  '^^"^^"^  ^Tre  the's^rrtirV  of°'the 

Mr.    CJONZALEZ.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Treasury  to  propose  legislation  to  esUbllsh 

move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn,    clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the  guch  an  income  tax;  to  the  committee  on 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord-    proper  calendar,  as  follows:  Ways  and  Means, 

ingly    (at   7    o'clock    and    32    minutes       j^    BRINKLEY:  Committee  on  Armed  By  Mr.  EVANS  of  lovm:            _     „  , 

p.m.)   under   its   previous   order,    the    services.  H.R.  6461.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10.  »•«•  W29.  A  bin  to  proWde  Import  re  1^ 

House  adjourned  untU  Monday,  June    united  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and  codify  the  In  the  /o™  °f,^°™«^"^  ~"J*IL^  ^"S" 

21   W82at  12  o'clock  noon.                          permanent  provisions  of  Uw  relating  to  mill-  menu   for   foreign   manufactured   articles. 
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and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Ways  and  Means.  Energy  and 
Commerce,  and  Rules. 

By  Mr.  PREWZEL  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Matsui.  and  Mr.  Holland): 
H.R.  6630.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1964  with  respect  to  the 
tax  treatment  of  Industrial  development 
bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   OEJDENSON   (for   himself. 
Mr.   RoaXRTHAL,   Mr.   Momrr.   Mr. 
Hamilton,     Mr.     Shamansky.     Mr. 
Lantos,  Mr.  FiNDLET,  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mrs.  Snowx,  and  Mr.  Oilman): 
H.R.  6631.  A  biU  to  authorize  humanitari- 
an assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  OORE* 
H.R.  6632.  A  biU  to  provide  for  a  special 
prosecutor  for  the  investigation  and  pros- 
ecution of  violations  of  any  provision  of  the 
Emergency    Petroleum    Allocation    Act    of 
1973  or  any  regulation  promulgated  imder 
such  act;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  and  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ORAOISON: 
H.R.  6633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion system:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.R.  6634.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  preserve  and  contin- 
ue the  uniform  system  of  Joint  fares:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation.      

By  Mr.  KASTENMEIER: 
H.R.  6635.  A  bill  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive Federal  system  for  determining  the 
ownership  of  and  amount  of  compensation 
to  be  paid  for  Inventions  made  by  employed 
persons;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LEWIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Lott. 
Mr.    Pritchakd,    Mr.    Edwards    of 
Oklahoma.    Mr.    LiviifosTOR,    Mr. 
OiMORicB,  Mr.  Ln.  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr. 
Pashatan,    Mr.    Lagomaksino,    Mr. 

liEBOUTILUn.      Ms.      FlKDLDt,      Mr. 

Bkown  of  California,  Mr.  DiinKR. 
Mr.  LoNO  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Clausxn, 
Mr.  DixoH.  Mrs.  Snowx,  Mr.  Htdx, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Dornan  of  California, 
Mr.  LowmT  of  California.  Mr.  Rous- 
SKLOT,  Mr.  Orisham,  Mr.  Lkach  of 
Iowa.  Mrs.  FnwiCK,  Mr.  Muktha, 
Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Findlrt,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mr.  LowRT  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Rmodks.  Mr.  Traxlkr.  Mr.  Hotkr. 
Mr.    Ratchtord.    Mr.    Diou,    Mr. 
RoEMZR.  Mr.  Minrta.  Mr.  Montoom- 
ERT,    Mr.    TouNO    of    Florida.    Mr. 
PoRTKR,  and  Mr.  Kimp): 
H  Jt  6636.  A  bill  to  prohibit  U.S.  economic 
assistance  for  Warsaw  Pact  countries  until 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United  States 
have  signed  a  nuclear  arms  limitation  agree- 
ment which  provides  for  significant  and  ver- 
ifiable reductions  in  nuclear  weapons;  Joint- 
ly, to  the  Committees  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  Urban  Affairs  and  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr  MICA: 
HJi.  6637.'  A  biU  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  eliminate  benefit  dis- 
parities by  Increasing  primary  Insurance 
amounts,  in  cases  where  the  benefits  in- 
volved are  computed  under  the  present  for- 
mula (enacted  in  1977),  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  assure  that  such  benefits  are  no  less 
than  they  would  have  been  if  computed 
under  the  pre-1977  formula;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Vander  Jaot): 


H.R.  6638.  A  bill  to  create  Jobs  and  reduce 
unemplc  irment  in  congressional  districts 
with  hig  t  unemployment;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  PATTERSON: 
H.R.  61 39.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Act  to  provide  for  increased  respon- 
and  accountability  of  the  Federal 
System  to  the  Congress  and  the 
citizens  ^f  the  United  States,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida  (by  re- 
el lest); 
H.R.  6(40.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue 'Code  of  1954  to  exclude  from  gross 
income  Amounts  received  as  retired  or  re- 
tainer pay  by  a  member  or  former  member 
of  a  unformed  service  and  annuities  re- 
ceived u)ider  a  retired  serviceman's  family 
protectio  a  plan  or  survivor  benefit  plan;  to 
the  Com  aittee  on  Wajrs  and  Means. 

By  Mrs.  BOUQUARD  (for  herself.  Mr. 
F7QUA.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Flippo.  Mr. 
VotTNG  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Walorih, 
Mr.  OoRE.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Rhodes, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mt.  Siratton.  Mr.  For- 
STTHE,  Mr.  Mavrodles,  Mr.  Sensbn- 
BtENNER,  Mr.  Stark.  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
N  r.  Pease.  Mr.  Tottno  of  Alaska.  Mr. 
S  [iRERUNG,  Mr.  Shumwat.  Mr.  Kas- 
Ti  mcEiER,  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Trible. 
Mr.  WiuoR,  Mr.  Leatr  of  Texas, 
M  r.  Richmond,  Mr.  Bailet  of  Penn- 
s]  Ivanla,  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr. 
T  lAZLXR.  and  Mr.  Minish): 
H.J.  R(  a.  513.  Joint  reaolution  to  express 
the  sens;  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  tnat  the  Nation  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  the  expeditious  development  of 
magnetic  fusion  energy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology. 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
QhERSTAR,   Mr.   Hawkins,  and  Mr. 
M  riort): 
H.J.  R(  s.  514.  Joint  resolution  making  an 
urgent  si  ipplemental  appropriation  for  the 
Departmmt  of  Labor  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  S  iptember  30,  1982;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  A|  proprlations. 
By  tCr.  HOWARD: 
H.  Cot.  Rea.  364.  Concurrent  resolution 
regardini:  the  reatoratlon  of  Olympic  rec- 
ords of  t  le  late  James  (Jim)  Thorpe;  to  the 
Commltt  se  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  )b.  MICA: 
H.  Coi.  Ret.  S65.  Concurrent  resolution 
directing  the  Commissioner  of  Social  Securi- 
ty and  tl «  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  o  immediately  conduct  a  study  and 
report  t4  Congress  on  steps  which  can  be 
taken  to  borreet  the  benefit  disparity  known 
as  the  nt  tch  proUem.  in  order  to  Insure  eq- 
uitable ind  fair  treatment  for  those  who 
have  baa  ed  their  retirement  plans  on  bene- 
fit level!  which  have  existed  for  the  past 
decade;    »  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLDTIONS 
Unde^  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 
Mrs.  8KOWE  introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6641) 
for  the  1  ellef  of  Richard  W.  Ireland;  which 
was  refefred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 
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H.R.  808:  Ii4r.  Perkins,  Mr.  Brodhkao,  and 
Mr.  Yatron. 

H.R.  2022:  l(r.  Frcnzel  and  Mr.  EhTNH. 

H.R.  3752:  Mr.  McOrath. 

H.R.  4484:  Mr.  Jbpprixs.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Won  Pat.  M^.  Mattox.  Mr.  Hagedorn,  Mr. 
Dan  Daniel,  and  Mr.  Hurro. 

H.R.  5133:  Mr.  Oonzalez. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Derrick. 

H.R.  5380:  |Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee  and 
Mr.  Pashaya 

H.R.  5717:  Mr.  Stenholm  and  Mr.  Kocov- 


H.R.  6797:  llr.  Yatron. 
H.R.  5948:  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Bapalis,  Mr 
Frank.  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,    Mr.    Rahall,    Mr.    Gingrich,    Mr. 
Patman,  Mr.  WoLPE,  Mr.  Stangkland,  Mr. 
Derrick,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Nelugan,  and  Mr.  Barnes. 
H.R.  6173:  Mr.  Chappie. 
H.R.  6259:  Mr.  Roemer.  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr. 
MiNisR,  Mr.  pANNEMXYER,  and  Mr.  Lungren 
H.R.  6304:  JMr.  Simon.  Mr.  Dwyer,  Ms. 
Oakar,  Mr.  MiKULSKi.  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.R.  6348:  j  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Orekon,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Hatch 
ER,  Mr.  McEWEN.  Mr.  Gore,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mr. 
Boner  of  Teiinessee,  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Wil 
UAMS  of  Mbntana,  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr. 
Davis,  Mr.  0>erstar,  Mr.  Dtnni.  Mr.  Bereu 
ter,  Mr.  Hanc^e.  and  Mr.  Rorinson. 

Ir.  FoRYSTHE.  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
:io,  and  Mr.  Udall. 
Ir.  Bereuter,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Mr.  FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Bethvne, 
Robert  W.  Daniel,  Jr.,  and 


H.R.  6429: 
Edgar.  Mr.  Fj 

H.R.  6430: 
LcBoutilu] 
Mr.  Fish, 

Mr.  niRNZEL. 

H.R.  6460: 
H.R.  6499: 


Murphy  and  Mr.  Bapaus. 
.  Saro  and  Mr.  Stanceland. 

HJl.  6542:  [Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Pritchard. 
Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
KASTENMEixRi  Mr.  WON  Pat,  Mr.  Bingham, 
Mrs.  Schroder,  Mr.  Royral,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Stark,  Mr.  Corraoa,  Mr.  FOGUBrrA,  Mr. 
Daschle.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
RODINO,  Mr.  Jepporos,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr. 
Sabo,  Mr.  GiEJOBNSON,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Morrison.  K[r.  Patterson,  Mr.  Moppbtt. 
Mr.  RosENTH  LL.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  and 
Mr.  Markey. 

HJl.  6573:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr. 
McCollum,  and  Mr.  McCurdy. 

HJ.  Res.  102:  Mr.  Dowdy,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Bapaus.  Mr. 
Dihcbll,  Mr.  ^ong  of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Ritter, 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Hunter,  and  Mr. 
Yatron.         j 

H.J.  Res.  Iw:  Mr.  Chappie. 

H J.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Broompield.  Mr.  Evans 
of  Delaware,  IMr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Andrews,  Mr. 
Skbbn,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr. 
McDaob.  MrJ  Coleman,  Mr.  Thomas,  and 

Mr.  HiLLIS.      1 

H.J.  Res.  4^7:  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Railsback. 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mr.  Taukx,  Mr.  Green.  Mr. 
Brinkley,  da-.  Coleman,  Mr.  Williams  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Walgren,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.JBoLAND.  Mr.  Gorb.  Mr.  Foun- 
tain. Mr.  Hartnbtt.  Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son, and  Mr.  tjDALL. 

H.J.  Res.  4K:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bennett, 
Mr.  Broompibld,  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane,  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr. 
Daub,  Mr.  Dowdy.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY.  Mr.  Fa^y.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Ms.  Fiedler. 
Mr.  FRXNZBUlIr.  Gbjobnson,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Hansen  of  Ukah,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr.  Kazen. 
Mrs.  Kenneijly,  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr. 
LoEPPLER,  Mr.  McCollum,  Mr.  McGrath, 
Mr.  Markey,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolkia,  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Michel, 
Ms.  Mikulsi:i,  Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio,  Mr. 
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Mitchell  of  New  York.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr. 
MooRE,  Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Pash- 
ayan.  Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pritchard,  Mr. 
RoDiNO.  Mr.  Rogers,  Mr.  Santini.  Mrs. 
Schneider,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr. 
Synar,  Mr.  Whitten,  and  Mr.  Zeperetti. 

H.J.  Res.  487:  Mr.  Lagomaksino.  Mr. 
Horton.  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr.  Dornan  of  Cali- 
fornia, Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Daschle, 
Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Oxley,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Montgomery,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Butler,  Mr.  Pindley.  Mr.  Whittaker, 
Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wolp,  Mr.  Jeppries,  Mr. 
Cheney,  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas,  Mr.  Bevill, 
Mr.  McDonald,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Der- 
wiNSKi,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Kansas,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Corrada.  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  C^hap- 
PELL,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Sunia, 
Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Ginn,  Mr. 
Duncan,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Regula,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Bur- 
gener,  Mr.  DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  GUNDERSON,  Mr.  LowERY  of  California, 


Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska.  Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Barnard,  and  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia. 

H.J.  Res.  493:  Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Dornan  of  California.  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey,  Mrs.  Bouquard,  Mr.  Perkins.  Mr. 
Benedict,  Mr.  Quillen.  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Hendon.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Fields,  Mr.  Moor- 
head.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Shuster,  Mr.  Shum- 
way, and  Mr.  McDonald. 

H.  Con.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Mottl,  Mr.  Huck- 
ABY.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  and  Mr.  Rorert 
W.  Daniel,  Jr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343:  Mr.  Tauke,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Williams  of  Montana,  and  Mr.  Dough- 
erty. 

H.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Moakley  and  Mr.  Sha- 
mansky. 

H.  Res.  427:  Mr.  McKinney  and  Mr.  Fish. 


H.R.  4326 


AMENDMENTS 

Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 


By  Mr.  McCloskxy: 

(Amendments  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (H.R.  6587  to  H.R. 
4326.) 

(References  to  page  and  line  numbers  are 
to  H.R.  6587.) 

—Page  4.  line  2.  after  "obligations"  Insert 
"minus  obligations  for  basic  research  and". 
—Page   5,   line   25.   after   "activity"   Insert 
"(other  than  basic  research)". 
—Page  6.  strike  out  line  9  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "ments;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'basic  research'  means  any 
original  Investigation  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  knowledge  not  having  a  specific 
commercial  objective.". 
—Page  5,  line  23,  strike  out  "and". 
—Page  7,  line  11,  strike  out  "thereunder" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
sentence  on  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"thereunder.". 

—Page  7.  line  21,  after  "sultsection."  insert 
"Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  Federal  agency  to  expend 
any  amount  for  basic  research  with  any 
small  business  concern.". 
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SENATl^— Thursday,  June  17,  1982 


The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  THTnucoits). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
opening  prayer  will  be  delivered  by 
Father  M.  Ronald  Chrisner,  ch^lain 
of  Queen  Anne  School,  Upper  Marl- 
boro, Md. 

Father  Chrisner  is  the  guest  of  Sen- 
ator Mathias  and  friend  of  page  John 
Crupi. 

Father  Chrisner. 

PRAYKR 

Let  us  pray. 

Almighty  Ood.  knowing  that  You 
have  blessed  us  with  this  land  and  an 
even  greater  heritage,  we  humbly  pray 
for  the  knowledge  and  patience  to 
prove  ourselves  worthy  of  such  a  bless- 
ing. Often  Lord,  no  matter  what  our 
secular  or  sacred  loyalties  may  be,  we 
find,  in  moments  of  trial  and  struggle, 
that  we  are  all  praying  to  the  same 
Ood;  for  the  same  reasons;  for  the 
same  results.  At  those  times.  O  Lord, 
grant  us  the  wisdom  and  courage  to 
rise  above  personal  prejudices  and  ma- 
terial security.  Help  us  to  avoid  pray- 
ing for  success,  and  peace,  on  our 
terms  only.  Orant  us  the  understand- 
ing to  view  compassion,  not  as  a  weak- 
ness from  without,  but  rather  as  a 
tender  strength  from  within.  Instill  in 
us  that  compassion  which  allows  us  to 
be  firm  in  our  responsibility  to  do  all 
we  can  to  establish  a  Just  and  lasting 
'peace  among  all  nations.  Let  that 
peace  begin  today,  in  this  Hall,  in  this 
body,  in  this  heart.  Amen. 


(LegislMive  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8, 1982) 

CHiLBf  of  15  minutes.  Senator  Stennis 
of  15  iminutes.  Senator  Cohxh  of  15 
and  Senator  Specter  of  15 


It  is  the 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


are 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President, 
there  special  orders  for  today? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Chair  please 
state  them  for  the  Senate? 

The     PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
There  are  special  orders  for  Senator 


pro     tempore. 


ogniti^ 
stanc 


AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
ident,  is  there  an  order  for 
Jon   of   routine   morning 
busineM? 

PRESIDENT 
no  order. 

FOR  pnioD  roR  TRANSAcnoif  or 
M  ORirnfo  Busimss 

lAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
m  of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
ig  order  and  the  execution  of 
the  special  orders,  there  be  a  brief 
period!  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
10:45  ia.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Witho  it  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand for  the  convenience  of  Senators 
who  are  assigned  special  orders  this 
momlig  there  is  a  wish  to  reverse  the 
orders  I  for  Senators  Chiics  and  Sten- 

NIS. 

I  inquire  of  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi, the  acting  minority  leader,  if 
that  is,  the  case. 

Mr.  tlTENNIS.  I  am  entirely  willing 
to  do  mat. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

I  SEQUENCE  OP  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  orders  be  changed  to 
read  Senators  Steitnis,  Chiles,  Cohen, 
andSikcTER. 

The!  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

oioER  RESERVING  LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  [baker.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  or  any 
portion  of  the  time  provided  for  under 
the  standing  order  to  the  two  leaders 
not  tlt'ilized  by  the  distinguished 
acting!  minority  leader  or  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  be  reserved  for  their  utlli- 
later  during  the  course  of  this 

PRESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
It  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

■G  RIGHTS  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP  1982 

I  baker.  Mr.  President,  after 
}iration  of  the  time  just  provid- 
the  transaction  of  routine 
ig  business  the  Senate  will 
resum^  consideration  of  the  motion  to 
proceeid  to  the  consideration  of  S.  1992 
under  the  provisions  of  rule  XXII,  clo- 
ture having  been  invoked. 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  fymbol  identifles  sutem  mts  or  insertions  wliich  are  not  spoken  by  the  S.  ember  on  the  floor 
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intention  of  the  leadership. 


Mr.    Pres  dent,    to    try    to   complete 
debate  on  Ihat  measure  today. 

I  think  ^e  have  given  adequate  time, 
even  a  gctierous  amount  of  time,  to 
those  on  both  sides  of  this  issue  to 
debate  thd  merits  of  the  motion,  and  it 
is  time  ndw  to  get  to  the  matter  at 
hand.  I  hppe  we  can  do  that,  and  I 
urge  Sena^rs  to  consider  it  is  time  to 
get  on  with  the  matter  at  hand.  It  is 
my  urgemt  desire  that  we  get  this 
matter  ub  and  before  the  Senate 
sometime  I  during  the  course  of  this 
day. 

I  will  ijeiterate  what  I  have  said 
before.  I  nave  nothing  but  the  highest 
regard  foi^  Members  on  both  sides  of 
this  issue.  11  support  this  bill,  I  support 
the  concept,  as  I  always  have. 

I  recognize  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
others  hate  strong  points  of  disagree- 
ment on  the  bill  as  reported  and.  per- 
haps, will  offer  amendments.  The 
amendments  I  have  seen  are  not  frivo- 
lous amendments.  They  are  serious 
and  worth  ^  of  the  consideration  of  the 
Senate  and.  therefore,  the  leadership 
will  give  t  lem  a  reasonable  opportuni- 
ty to  pres<  nt  them. 

But  at  some  point  the  Senate  must 
work  its  « 111.  So  it  is  my  hope  that  all 
Senators  ^^ill  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  we  hive  been  now  3  full  days  on 
the  motion  to  consider.  3  full  days  this 
week,  and  that  we  have  been  2  full 
days  after  the  invoking  of  cloture. 

It  Is  time  then  to  get  on  with  the 
business  at  hand.  So  I  hope  we  can  ar- 
range to  proceed  early  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  motion  itself  to  have  the 
matter  up  during  the  course  of  this 
calendar  d  iy. 

As  I  int  icated  on  Monday,  we  will 
try  very  h  ird  to  reestablish  the  sched- 
ule of  hours  and  activities  of  the 
Senate  wl:  ich  had  been,  for  a  time,  to 
conclude  [the  daily  activity  of  the 
Senate  at  some  time  or  shortly  after  6 
p.m.  excel  >t  on  Thursdays.  We  have 
abided  by  that  this  week.  But  Senators 
should  now  take  account  of  the  fact 
that  today  is  Thursday,  and  they 
should  exi  >ect  to  be  in  very  late  if  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  get  on  this  bill 
and.  if  necessary,  to  complete  this  bill. 
So  you  should  be  prepared  to  have 
your  dinnjer  here  and  to  invite  your 
wives  and  {your  friends,  if  that  is  your 
desire,  bedause  I  expect  we  will  be  in 
session  fai  beyond  the  dinner  hour. 

The  Sec  retary  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Sergeant  at  Arms  should  take  account 
of  the  faQt  the  leadership  intends  to 
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try  very  hard  now  to  complete  this 
measure. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  be  in  session 
tomorrow,  Friday.  We  will  have  votes 
on  tomorrow  unless  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  bill  can  be  finished.  It  does  not 
now  appear  that  we  will  be  able  to 
finish  it  tonight,  although  I  am  will- 
ing, I  would  like  to  do  that.  But  if  we 
do  not  we  will  be  on  the  bill  tomorrow 
and  have  votes  on  it  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  with  that  array  of  ob- 
servations, comments,  innuendos,  and, 
some  may  say,  veiled  threats,  I  have 
no  more  good  news  to  impart  to  the 
Senate,  and  I  will  reserve  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
leader  will  yield,  he  would  not  have 
any  guess  as  to  how  long  we  would  be 
in  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  I  would  not.  I  will 
say  to  my  friend  from  Florida  that  I 
hope  we  can  finish  at  a  reasonable 
hour  tomorrow.  But  it  is  urgently  nec- 
essary that  we  finish  this  bill  and  then 
Just  as  urgently  necessary  that  we  con- 
sider the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  conference  report.  So 
matters  su-e  piling  up  on  us  and  Mem- 
bers should  Itnow,  by  the  way— and  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  brin^g  this 
point  up— that  I  wish  to  dispel  any 
rumor  that  may  have  grown  that  the 
leadership  will  not  call  up  the  urgent 
supplemental  conference  report. 
While  it  is  true  the  administration 
does  not  support  it,  I  deem  it  my  duty 
to  bring  it  up,  and  I  am  going  to  bring 
it  up  as  soon  as  I  can  reach  it.  But 
that  will  be  after  we  finish  this  Voting 
Rights  Act,  unless  agreement  can  be 
reached  otherwise.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  his  comments. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  withhold  for  a  moment?  I 
understand  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  a  requirement  for  additional  time. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
3rield  the  time  allocated  to  me  remain- 
ing under  the  standing  order  to  the 
control  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine. 

I  further  ask  unanimous  consent, 
Mr.  President,  since  I  see  three  of  the 
special  order  recipients  on  the  floor, 
that  the  order  of  the  execution  of  the 
special  orders  may  be  determined  ac- 
cording to  their  desires  and  wishes  as 
announced  from  time  to  time. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point?  How 
much  time  is  the  Senator  referring  to 

in  connection  with  the  delay 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  would  not  be  a 
delay.  It  would  be  added  to  the  time  of 
special  orders,  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  no  objection, 
of  course. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  was  the 
request  granted,  may  I  inquire  of  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
BoscHwiTz).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER. 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 


The 


RECIPROCAL  TRADE  BILL 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, after  months  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
and  the  administration,  the  compro- 
mise trade  legislation  approved  by  the 
committee  on  June  16  Is  a  nonstarter. 
As  Senator  Long,  the  ranking  Demo- 
cratic member  has  observed,  this  bill  is 
not  likely  to  have  any  effect  whatso- 
ever on  the  unfair  trade  barriers  the 
Japanese  have  erected  to  our  exports 
because  they  know  that  "this  gun  isn't 
loaded."  The  bill  does  nothing  more 
than  add  to  the  already  totally  discre- 
tionary authority  of  the  President  to 
deal  with  imf  air  trade  practices. 

It  sends  a  completely  inappropriate 
signal  to  the  Japanese  and  the  Euro- 
pean countries  whose  subsidized  ex- 
ports compete  unfairly  in  our  markets 
while  theirs  are  closed  to  our  products. 
It  tells  them  that  they  have  nothing 
to  fear  from  the  United  Stotes  and 
that  they  do  not  have  to  go  any  far- 
ther than  they  have  already  gone  in 
making  some  minor  concessions  on  ex- 
isting barriers  to  our  products. 

I  have  introduced  legislation  that 
addresses  this  problem  squarely,  the 
Fair  Trade  Act  of  1982.  which  man- 
dates Presidential  action  against  the 
unfair  trade  practices  of  other  coun- 
tries unless  they  cease  these  practices 
within  a  specified  period  of  time.  The 
Finance  Committee's  bill  extends  Pres- 
idential authority  to  negotiate  with 
other  countries  but  it  suffers  from  the 
same  weakness  the  existing  Trade  Act 
of  1974  does:  It  does  not  require  any- 
thing and  permits  the  President  to  de- 
termine what,  if  any,  action  is  appro- 
priate to  enforce  our  rights  under 
trade  agreements  and  to  respond  to 
other  countries'  unfair  trading  prac- 
tices. The  record  of  strong  executive 
branch  initiative  with  existing  au- 
thorities is  disappointing,  to  say  the 
least.  This  extension  of  nonmandatory 
authority,  while  it  is  replete  with  ad- 
mirable references  to  solving  our  trade 
problems,  requires  absolutely  nothing 
but  an  annual  study  of  these  prob- 
lems. 

My  bill  requires  an  annual  study  of 
unfair  trade  practices  by  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  recommenda- 
tions for  retaliatory  action  by  the 
President,  who  must  send  the  report 
and  the  recommendations  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  congressional  action  man- 
dating specific  measures  against  of- 
fending countries  unless  they  cease 
their  practices  within  60  days  of  enact- 
ment of  that  congressional  action. 


The  approach  of  my  bill  does  not 
sidestep  any  of  the  issues.  It  requires 
positive  action  if  negotiations  with 
other  countries  fail.  Unfortunately, 
the  bill  the  Finance  Committee  ap- 
proved today  satisfies  no  one  but  the 
administration. 

When  this  bill  comes  to  the  Senate 
floor.  I  may  offer  my  own  bill.  S.  2603. 
as  a  sut>stitute  which  will  put  some 
teeth  into  our  trtule  legislation  and 
give  us  some  real  weapons  to  use  to 
end  our  disadvantages  in  trading  with 
Japan  and  Western  Europe. 

Mr.  ROBERT-G  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Proxmirb). 


COMPARISON  OF  UNITED 

STATES   AND   SOVIET   STRATE- 
GIC NUCLEAR  FORCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
continue  providing  information  for  the 
Senate  from  the  report  prepared  by 
the  staff  of  the  Carnegie  Panel  on  U.S. 
Security  and  the  Future  of  Arms  Con- 
trol. Yesterday  I  provided  the  study's 
conclusions— in  part— on  a  comparison 
of  the  weapons  on  both  sides.  This 
comparison  is  critical  because  the  ad- 
ministration has  argued  that  an  effec- 
tive freeze  of  nuclear  weapons  must 
await  the  achievement  of  parity  or 
equality  of  weapons.  This  study  ad- 
dresses precisely  that  comparison. 
Yesterday  I  discussed  the  comparison 
of  ICBM  strength  on  both  sides. 
Today.  I  bring  a  part  of  the  study  that 
deals  with  other  strategic  weapons,  in- 
cluding submarines,  bombers,  and  so 
forth.  Later  I  will  deal  with  the 
study's  conclusion  on  the  comparisons. 

With  respect  to  the  other  two  legs  of 
the  Triad  submarines  and  bombers, 
the  Carnegie  report  finds: 

The  Soviet  force  of  strategic  submarines  is 
large,  and  Improving  all  the  time  but  gener- 
ally is  still  not  equal  to  iU  U.S.  counterpart. 
Only  a  small  portion  of  the  force  is  de- 
ployed at  any  one  time,  perhapa  16  percent 
to  20  percent,  as  compared  to  more  than  50 
percent  of  the  U.8.  force.  This  lower  rate  of 
submarines  in  patrol  may  in  part  reflect 
Soviet  problems  with  maintaining  and  serv- 
icing them  at  sea.  particularly  with  respect 
to  their  nuclear  reactors.  Most  important, 
Soviet  submarines  are  considerably  noisier 
than  their  n.S.  counterparts  and  thus  more 
vulnerable  to  detection  and  attaclt.  The  So- 
viets are  modernizing  their  submarine  force 
and  will  no  doubt  overcome  many  of  these 
problems  in  the  future;  but  even  so.  there  is 
little  evidence  of  progress  in  lowering  the 
noise  levels  of  the  submarines.  Soviet  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  (SLBMs).  howev- 
er, are  of  very  high  quality,  and  some  are 
equal  to  U.S.  SLBM's. 

The  Soviet  long-range  bomber  force  cur- 
rently consists  of  about  140  aircraft  that  are 
about  25  years  old.  very  few.  if  any,  of 
which  are  maintained  on  alert.  Some  ana- 
lysts view  the  newer  Baclifire  bomber  as  a 
strategic  weapon  system.  But  it  seems  clear 
that  whatever  long-range  capabilities  it 
might  have  are  marginal,  and  that  the  Sovi- 
ets designed  Bacitfire  principally  for  mis- 
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slons  against  targets  in  Etirop«  and  China 
and  as  a  naval  bomber. 

The  Soviets  have  emphasized  strategic  de- 
fensive systems  to  a  greater  extent  than  the 
United  States.  They  maintain  a  large  air  de- 
fense system  of  interceptor  Jets  and  surface- 
to-air  missiles  although  these  defenses 
would  have  only  very  limited  effectiveness 
today  against  U.S.  bombers.  They  also  main- 
tain one  small  anti-ballistic  missile  system 
near  Moscow  as  permitted  by  the  ABM 
Treaty. 

In  contrast,  the  United  States  has  a  more 
diversified  nuclear  force  posture  than  the 
Soviets.  In  part,  this  is  due  to  an  early 
American  policy  choice  to  maintain  a  bal- 
anced force,  a  "triad"  of  land  and  sea-based 
miasiles  plus  bombers.  The  advantage  of  di- 
versification Is  that  It  reduces  the  lilcelihood 
that  a  major  portion  of  the  U.S.  force  would 
become  vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  attack,  or  be 
unable  to  complete  its  mission.  The  evolu- 
tion of  the  triad  also  reflects  the  early  in- 
volvement of  all  three  military  services  In 
the  development  of  U.S.  strategic  forces. 
The  United  States  presently  has  about  350 
strategic  bombers  in  active  service  plus  220 
that  are  in  storage  and  cannot  be  used. 
Many  of  the  active-service  aircraft  are  20 
years  old  but  they  have  been  modernized  re- 
peatedly to  ensure  they  are  effective.  At 
present,  they  are  being  equipped  with  cruise 
miaalles,  which  will  permit  them  to  attack 
most  targets  in  the  USSR  without  confront- 
ing Soviet  air  defenses.  American  advan- 
tages in  naval  capabilities  and  technologies 
have  led  to  development  of  a  significant  sea- 
baaed  force  of  41  submarines  carrying  656 
SLBM's.  The  United  States  is  presently  re- 
placing its  older  Polfuis  strategic  subma- 
rines with  the  larger,  more  capable  Trident 
submarines,  and  replacing  existing  sea- 
baaed  missiles  with  the  longer-range  Trident 
I.  U.8.  ICBM's  number  1,054,  most  of  which 
are  the  small  (by  Soviet  standards)  Minute- 
man.  Mlnuteman  IC3M's  carry  up  to  three 
small,  but  accurate  warheads.  The  United 
States  plans  to  deploy  a  new,  large,  mobile 
ICBM— the  MX— beginning  in  1986.  The 
United  States  maintains  an  early  warning, 
air  defense  radar  network,  but  since  the 
mid- 1970*8  has  deemphaslzed  continental  air 
defenses  of  Interceptor  Jets  and  surface-to- 
air  missiles.  It  does  not  maintain  an  oper- 
ational anti-ballistic  missile  site  as  permit- 
ted under  the  ABM  Treaty. 
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KEEPING  PATTH 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday,  May  31,  the  Boston  Globe 
carried  an  article  by  Mr.  Thomas 
OToole  of  the  Washington  Post.  It 
contained  speculation  that  several 
Byelorussian  Nazi  war  criminals  are 
burled  In  a  New  Jersey  cemetery.  If 
that  is  true,  it  fuels  further  specula- 
tion about  how  these  Byelorussians 
reached  the  United  States  and  wheth- 
er they  were  given  free  passage  into 
the  country  by  our  Government.  Ac- 
cording to  O'Toole,  John  Loftus,  a 
former  Justice  I>epartment  prosecu- 
tor, said  that  they  were  smuggled  into 
the  country  to  work  in  the  cause  oi 
the  U.S.  against  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  cold  war. 

At  the  same  time,  the  front  page  of 
the  Globe  contained  a  small  article 
commemorating  the  spirit  of  Memorial 
Day.  It  was  written  in  the  midst  of  war 


by  Joh9  L.  Sullivan,  a  Navy  lieutenant 
during  World  War  II.  Sullivan  wrote 
about  B  major  question:  What  is 
gained  by  the  sacrifice  of  men's  lives 
in  warTjThe  only  answer  these  yoimg 
men  wlo  fight  our  wars  have  is  the 
hope  tiat  a  "bright  new  world  •  •  • 
shall  rse  out  of  the  destruction  of 
war."  This,  according  to  Sullivan,  is 
the  onk'  answer  which  could  satisfy 
the  demands  of  the  question.  Sullivan 
adds  tlmt  he  hopes  that  "in  the  years 
to  comQ  *  *  *  we  shall  be  able  to  say, 
in  truth,  that  we  have  kept  faith  with 
those  who  died.  We  can  do  no  less,  and 
we  can  do  no  more." 

Mr.  n-esident.  I  think  it  ironic  that 
our  treatment  of  these  Byelorussian 
alleged  war  criminals  is,  in  effect,  in- 
consistent with  keeping  faith  with 
those  who  died  in  the  hope  that  a 
"bright  new  world"  would  be  achieved 
by  theit  sacrifices.  Those  men  died  to 
destroy  the  tyrannical  rule  which  the 
Nazis  aiid  Japanese  had  established 
across  Burope  and  Asia,  and  to  restore 
peace,  freedom,  and  human  rights. 
Since  colonial  times.  Americans  have 
inspired  mankind  with  this  Nation's 
dedication  to  these  high  ideals.  Long 
have  we  led  the  way  in  promoting 
these  sacred  values.  Yet.  now  we  falter 
and  continue  our  refusal  to  approve 
the  international  treaty  against  geno- 
cide.     . 

Mr.  President,  I  sincerely  believe 
that  ouf  U.S.  servicemen  did  not  die  in 
vain.  I  Isuggest.  then,  that  we  ratify 
the  Genocide  Convention  to  reaffirm 
before  (jhe  world  our  belief  in  human 
rights,  ind  to  reassert  our  condemna- 
tion of  the  terrible  crime  of  genocide. 
Let  us  renew  our  dedication  to  the 
"bright  new  world"  for  which  so  many 
gave  th^ir  lives. 

I  thaiik  the  Democratic  leader  and  I 
yield  tlw  floor. 

Mr.  BpBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  jield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  Mr.  Stennis  in  the  event  he  should 
require  it. 


RE( 


)GNITION  OP  SENATOR 
STENNIS 


The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  minority  leader. 


S.  2m8— THE  PAIR  PLAY  FOR 
SOCIAL  SECURITY  ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  SfTENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  proposed  legislation 
which  might  be  appropriately  called 
the  Pair  Play  for  Social  Security  Act 
of  1982.,  I  suggest  that  this  is  an  appro- 
priate title  because  the  purpose  of  the 
bill  is  t0  require  that  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  funds  be  reimbursed  from  the 
general!  funds  of  the  Treasury  the 
amount!  which  the  social  security  trust 
funds  Ikave  been  shortchanged  since 
Januari  1.  1970.  because  such  trust 


funds  havej  been  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities  which  have  provided  a 
lesser  rate  of  return  than  was  avail- 
able on  othisr  Government  securities. 

The  leginlatlon  requires  that  the 
managing  trustee— the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury— determine  the  amount 
of  interest  which  could  have  been 
earned  by  each  of  the  social  security 
trust  funds  during  the  period  from 
January  1,  1970  through  December  31, 
1982.  if  the  trust  funds  had  been  in- 
vested in  Government  securities  which 
would  have  secured  the  maximum  in- 
terest yield  consistent  with  the  safety 
of  the  investment.  It  also  provides 
that  the  managing  trustee  shall  trans- 
fer from  Che  general  funds  of  the 
Treasury  ii^to  each  of  the  trust  funds 
an  amount  by  which  the  potential  in- 
terest determined  by  him  exceeds  the 
actual  interest  amount  earned  by  the 
tnist  funds.  The  transfers  required  are 
to  be  made  in  installments  at  such 
times  as  tl^e  managing  trustee  deter- 
mines to  bfc  necessary  to  best  insure 
the  solvency  of  the  trust  funds. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  wrongdo- 
ing of  any  I^ind  imputed  to  any  official 
connected  With  these  matters. 

The  history  behind  this  legislation  is 
that,  despite  the  fact  that  securities 
having  substantially  higher  yields 
were  ^vallaible,  the  trustees  have  in- 
vested the!  trust  funds  in  so-called 
Treasury  Department  special  issues. 
The  yield  on  these  special  issue  securi- 
ties is  set  at  the  average  yield  on  all 
outstanding  Treasury  certificates  ma- 
turing 4  or;  more  years  after  the  spe- 
cial issue  tecurities  are  issued.  The 
special  issue  securities  are  nonmarket- 
able  and  are  sold  only  to  the  trust 
funds.  The»  can  be  cashed  in  prior  to 
maturity  at^par— face  value— if  needed 
to  pay  benefits. 

In  practioe,  this  has  resulted  in  earn- 
ings by  social  security  trust  funds 
below  the  vield  paid  on  other  Federal 
securities  with  comparable  maturities. 
For  example,  on  June  30,  1980,  there 
was  approximately  $47  billion  in  the 
social  secunty  trust  funds,  consisting 
of  $23.56  ballon  for  old-age  and  survi- 
vors insurance,  $7.68  billion  for  disabil- 
ity insurance,  and  $14.6  billion  for  hos- 
pital insurance.  However,  the  com- 
bined aversjge  rate  of  earnings  on  the 
trust  funds:  in  calendar  year  1980  was 
only  8.3  percent.  At  the  same  time. 
Government  or  Government-backed 
securities  and  certificates  of  deposit 
were  earning  approximately  13.5  per- 
cent. In  July  1981,  they  were  earning 
about  16  pet-cent. 

In  fiscal  :  rear  1980,  most  of  the  spe- 
cial issues  in  which  the  trust  funds 
were  invested  carried  an  interest  rate 
of  7  percenf .  Only  $6.3  billion  of  these 
special  issues  carried  an  interest  rate 
in  the  rang^  of  9  percent. 

If  the  trist  funds  in  1980  had  been 
invested  in  Government  or  Govern- 
ment-backed   securities    paying    the 
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maximum  yield,  the  trust  funds  would 
have  earned  about  $2  billion  more 
than  they  actually  earned.  The  differ- 
ence is  equal  to  60  percent  of  the  $3.3 
billion  combined  deficit  that  the  trust 
funds  suffered  in  1980.  Substantially 
the  same  situation  existed  for  calendar 
year  1981. 

In  addition,  according  to  a  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  estimate,  if 
during  the  1960-80  period  the  special 
issues  held  by  the  trust  funds  on  June 
30  of  each  year  that  carried  an  inter- 
est rate  lower  than  the  interest  rate 
for  the  new  issues  in  June  had  been  re- 
invested, or  rolled  over,  in  special 
issues  carrying  the  newer  and  higher 
interest  rate,  the  assets  of  the  old-age 
and  survivors  insurance  and  disability 
insurance  trust  funds  would  have  been 
increased  by  about  $13.5  billion.  This 
figure,  it  is  to  be  noted,  does  not  in- 
clude the  hospital  insurance  trust 
fund. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  that  is  real 
money.  In  keeping  with  what  is  the 
real  basis  of  the  social  security  fund, 
those  moneys  are  now  owned  by  the 
Government  but  are  held  in  trust  for 
the  beneficiaries.  If  we  do  not  ac- 
knowledge that  and  act  accordingly 
and  keep  it  on  that  basis  and  make 
prudent  investments  of  every  dollar 
that  those  funds  have,  we  are  not 
living  up  to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of 
the  laws  governing  social  security 
trust  funds. 

The  entire  situation  disturbed  and 
shocked  me.  Although  I  make  no 
charge  of  wrongdoing  or  malfeasance, 
it  certainly  appears  that  there  was  a 
custom  or  practice  of  investing  social 
security  trust  funds  in  Government  se- 
curities with  a  Ies.ser  yield  than  was 
otherwise  available.  This  reduced  the 
interest  paid  by  the  general  fund  and, 
in  my  opinion,  thereby  unjustly  en- 
riched the  general  fund  at  the  expense 
of  the  social  security  trust  funds  and 
social  security  beneficiaries. 

In  other  words,  to  pay  this  money 
out  of  the  Federal  Treasury  is  not  to 
take  away  funds  belonging  to  the 
Treasury.  It  is  Just  a  matter  of  trans- 
ferring to  the  trust  funds  the  money 
that  the  general  fund  has  received  the 
benefit  of  in  years  past.  There  will  be 
no  loss  to  the  Treasury;  there  will  be 
no  raid  on  the  Treasury.  It  will  simply 
be  holding  the  Treasury  accountable 
for  the  amount  the  trust  funds  have 
been  shortchanged  in  the  past. 

I  emphasize,  I  do  not  think  there 
was  any  illegal  action,  but  we  would  be 
guilty  of  great  neglect  and  a  failure  to 
live  up  to  our  responsibilities  unless 
we  right  this  wrong. 

I  have  previously  introduced  S.  1768, 
which  is  now  being  considered  by  the 
Committee  on  Finance.  This  bill  would 
make  it  mandatory  that  social  security 
'  rust  funds  be  invested  in  Government 
securities  or  obligations  so  as  to  secure 
the  maximimi  possible  interest  yield 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the 
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investment.  This  bill,  if  enacted  into 
law,  would  contribute  to  the  financial 
strength  and  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity system  and  would  help  to  solve 
the  financial  problems  which  the 
social  security  system  now  confronts 
and  will  confront  in  the  future. 

If  the  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  enacted  into  law,  a  giant  step 
will  have  been  made  in  restoring  the 
solvency  of  the  social  security  trust 
fimds.  I  cannot  fix  the  exact  amount 
involved  at  this  time,  but  it  is  literally 
in  the  billions.  At  my  request,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  Is  working 
on  this  problem  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
termining the  difference  in  the 
amount  of  interest  earned  by  the  trust 
funds  and  the  amount  of  interest 
which  could  have  been  earned  if  the 
trust  funds  were  invested  in  other 
Government  securities.  I  expect  a 
report  on  this  soon.  In  addition,  the 
bill  which  I  am  introducing  today 
would  require  the  managing  trustee  of 
the  social  security  system  to  make 
such  a  determination. 

Mr.  President.  I  remember  that,  very 
soon  after  I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  re- 
ceived a  very  well-written  letter  from  a 
constituent  complaining  about  the 
way  that  the  social  security  fimds 
were  invested.  I  made  what  I  thought 
was  a  thorough  investigation  of  the 
matter  and  wrote  him  with  consider- 
able pride  that  all  the  funds  were 
being  invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties and  that  there  could  not  be  a 
better  way  to  invest  it.  I  assured  him 
that  I  would  keep  an  eye  on  it  and  see 
that  this  practice  was  continued. 

Well,  I  have  thought  about  that 
from  time  to  time.  His  letter  impressed 
me  very  much.  I  was  keeping  an  eye 
on  the  situation,  to  a  degree,  but  I  was 
not  looking  deep  enough  into  the  de- 
tails, in  the  later  years,  anyway,  of 
these  investments. 

This  proposal  would  just  right  a 
wrong  that  has  resulted  in  the  trust 
funds  being  shortchanged.  These  trust 
funds  belong  to  someone  else,  not  to 
the  Federal  Government  and  not  to 
the  general  fund  of  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
We  are  mere  trustees  of  those  funds. 
They  belong  to  the  people,  the  present 
and  future  beneficiaries  of  these  social 
security  funds.  In  other  words,  it  is  the 
money  of  the  people  who  have  borne 
the  burden  of  paying  social  security 
payroll  taxes. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  for  emphasis,  I 
point  out  again  that  these  trust  funds 
are  dedicated  for  the  payment  of 
social  security  benefits.  Those  who 
hold  and  invest  them  act  in  a  fiduciary 
relationship  of  the  highest  nature.  As 
such,  it  is  essential,  in  my  judgment, 
that  the  funds  be  invested  in  Govern- 
ment securities  that  will  earn  the  max- 
imum return  commensurate  with  the 
safety  of  the  investment.  This  has  not 
been  done  in  the  past,  and  I  am  of  the 
opinion  that  this  has  unjustly  en- 
riched the  general  fund  of  the  Treas- 


ury at  the  expense  of  the  social  securi- 
ty trust  fund.  I  believe  the  bill  which  I 
am  introducing  will  correct  this  situa- 
tion by  requiring  that  the  social  secu- 
rity trust  fund  be  reimbursed  for  the 
difference  in  the  interest  actually 
earned  and  that  which  could  have 
been  earned  if  the  trust  funds  had 
been  invested  in  Government  securi- 
ties paying  the  highest  rate  of  interest 
consistent  with  the  safety  of  the  in- 
vestment. 

In  closing.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  copy  of  the  bill 
which  I  am  introducing  today  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2638 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  201  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  (1)  The  managing  tnistee  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest  which  could 
have  been  earned  by  each  of  the  Trust 
Funds  during  the  period  from  January  1, 
1970.  through  December  31.  1982,  if  invest- 
ments under  subsection  (d)  of  the  portions 
of  the  Trust  Funds  which  were  not  required 
to  meet  current  withdrawals  had  been  made 
so  as  to  secure  the  maximum  interest  yield, 
commensurate  with  the  safety  of  the  Trust 
Funds,  and  if  such  investments  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  made  In  any  marketable  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  which  are  not  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  but  which  are 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  and  any  marketable 
federally-sponsored  agency  interest-bearing 
obligations  that  are  designated  in  the  laws 
authority  their  issuance  as  lawful  invest- 
ments for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  under 
the  control  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  each  of  the  Trust  Funds  during 
the  dame  period. 

"(2)  The  managing  trustee  shall  transfer 
from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  into 
each  of  the  Trust  Funds,  an  amount  equal 
to  the  amount  by  which  the  potential  inter- 
est amount  determined  under  paragraph  (1) 
(A)  for  such  Trust  Fund  exceeds  the  actual 
interest  amount  determined  under  para- 
graph (1)  (B)  for  such  Trust  Fund.  Transfer 
under  this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  in- 
stallments at  such  times  as  the  mer.aging 
trustee  determines  to  be  necessary  to  best 
insure  the  solvency  of  the  Trust  Funds.". 

(b)  Section  1817  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(k)  (1)  The  managing  trustee  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest  which  could 
have  been  earned  by  the  Trust  Fund  during 
the  period  from  January  1.  1970.  through 
December  31.  1982.  if  investments  under 
subsection  (c)  of  the  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  which  was  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  had  been  made  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  interest  yield,  com- 
mensurate with  the  safety  of  the  Trust 
Fund,  and  if  such  investments  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  made  in  any  marketable  inter- 
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est-bearlng  obligations  which  are  not  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  but  which  are 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  and  any  marketable 
federally-sponsored  agency  interest-bearing 
obligations  that  are  designated  in  the  laws 
authorizing  their  issuance  as  lawful  invest- 
ments for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  under 
the  control  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States: 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  same 
period. 

"(2)  The  managing  trustee  shall  transfer 
from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  into 
the  Trust  Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  potential  interest 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (IXA) 
for  the  Trust  Fund  exceeds  the  actual  inter- 
est amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(IXB)  for  the  Trust  Fund.  Transfer  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  install- 
ments at  such  times  as  the  managing  trust- 
ee determines  to  be  necessary  to  liest  insure 
the  solvency  of  the  Trust  Fund.". 

(c)  Section  1841  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subeection: 

"(JXl)  The  managing  trustee  shall  deter- 
mine— 

"(A)  the  amount  of  interest  which  could 
have  been  earned  by  the  Trust  P*und  during 
the  period  from  January  1.  1970,  through 
December  31,  1982,  if  investments  under 
subsection  (c)  of  the  portion  of  the  Trust 
Fund  which  was  not  required  to  meet  cur- 
rent withdrawals  had  l>een  made  so  as  to 
secure  the  maximum  interest  jrield,  com- 
mensurate with  the  safety  of  the  Trust 
Fund,  and  if  such  Investments  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  made  in  any  marketable  inter- 
est-bearing obligations  which  are  not  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  but  which  are 
guaranteed  as  to  both  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States,  and  any  marlcetable 
federally-st)onsored  agency  interest-bearing 
obligations  that  are  designated  in  the  laws 
authorizing  their  issuance  as  lawful  invest- 
ments for  fiduciary  and  trust  funds  under 
the  control  and  authority  of  the  United 
States  or  any  officer  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  interest  actually 
earned  by  the  Trust  Fund  during  the  same 
period. 

"(2)  The  managing  trustee  shall  transfer 
from  the  general  fund  in  the  Treasury,  into 
the  Trust  Fund,  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  by  which  the  potential  interest 
amount  determined  under  paragraph  (IK A) 
for  the  Trust  Fund  exceeds  the  actual  inter- 
est amount  determined  under  paragraph 
(1)(B)  for  the  Trust  Fund.  Transfer  under 
this  paragraph  shall  be  made  in  install- 
ments at  such  times  as  the  managing  trust- 
ee determines  to  be  necessary  to  best  insure 
the  solvency  of  the  Trust  Fund.". 


RECOaNTTION  OP  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Cbxlks)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  ex(%ed  15  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  for 
nearly  a  month  now.  Senator  Ntthn 
and  I  have  been  coming  to  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  every  day  to  speak  out 


about  crime,  and  about  the  need  for 
the  Sena^  to  move  promptly  to  pass  a 
package  of  bills  aimed  at  fighting 
crime.  WIe  come  here  to  speak  because 
we  are  concerned  that  the  Senate  will 
lose  its  opportunity  to  do  something 
about  ths  violence  and  the  drug  traf- 
ficking M  hich  plague  this  entire  coun- 
try. This  session  of  Congress  is  sched- 
uled to  e  nd  in  early  October.  Between 
now  and  then,  we  have  many  injipor- 
tant  issues  to  consider,  but  very  little 
time  lefi  If  you  look  at  the  actual 
number  of  days  that  the  Senate  will 
be  in  session,  you  discover  that  as  few 
as  51  diys  remain.  I  am  concerned 
that,  unless  we  move  a  crime-fighting 
bill  throigh  the  Senate  and  present  it 
to  the  H^use  for  its  consideration,  our 
chance  t0  act  will  pass  by.  That  would 
be  tragic;  Mr.  President,  because  I  be- 
lieve thai,  there  are  few  issues  as  im- 
portant tjo  the  American  public  as  the 
issue  of  (yime. 

The  S^iate  could  act  by  moving  on 
the  two  I  :rime-f ighting  bills  which  are 
presentls  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  One 
of  them,!  S.  2543,  was  introduced  by 
Senator  ^vnm  and  myself  on  May  19. 
The  otho-  one.  S.  2572,  was  introduced 
by  Senuor  Thubmond  and  Senator 
BioEN.  tfte  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee,  Just  before  Memorial  Day. 
Both  Sefiator  Numt  and  I  joined  as 
sponsors  of  S.  2572.  We  in  the  Senate 
must  act  promptly  to  bring  these  bills 
off  the  I  calendar  and  before  the 
Senate,  If  we  are  to  do  something 
about  crnne. 

One  of  our  top  priorities  should  be 
to  pass  legislation  which  wUl  assist  our 
law  enforcement  officials  in  the  fight 
against  cn-ganized  crime.  We  know  that 
organized  crime  is  closely  linked  to  the 
traffic  i^  illegal  drugs,  and  we  also 
know  that  organized  crime  relies  on  vi- 
olence to  get  its  way.  Contract  mur- 
ders are  the  way  that  mobsters  deal 
with  anyone  who  stands  in  their  path. 

To  maiiy  people,  a  hit  man  is  some- 
one we  ape  on  television,  and  Is  not  a 
part  of  feal  life.  Unfortunately,  that 
simply  ia  not  the  case.  Mr.  President. 
Hit  men  are  real,  and  unless  we  put 
more  emphasis  on  dealing  with  hit 
men  and|  on  the  other  aspects  of  orga- 
nized crime,  the  mobs  will  continue 
their  reign  of  lawlessness  and  terror. 
Last  we^,  we  saw  that  hit  men  are  all 
too  real,. as  the  Broward  County  sher- 
iff's offi^  arrested  Bernard  Hunwlck. 

Himwitk  had  Just  moved  into  a 
$250,000  house  in  Plantation.  Fla.  He 
drove  a  Lincoln  Continental  and  he 
had  Just,  bought  his  wife  a  dress  shop 
in  a  faslkionable  part  of  Fort  Lauder- 
dale. Ho  V  did  Hunwick  finance  his  ec- 
travagat  t  lifestyle?  Well,  according  to 
police  o:  fleers,  his  only  visible  means 
of  supptrt  was  his  Job  in  his  wife's 
dress  shi  ip.  However,  the  police  search 
of  Hun^  ick's  house,  along  with  other 
informa  Ion  obtained  by  the  police. 
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gives  us  a  better  idea  about  what  Hun- 
wick does  for  a  living. 

Police  fouQd  two  "hit  kits"  in  Hun- 
wick's  housei  Each  one  contained  an 
automatic  pistol,  a  silencer,  handcuffs, 
and  brass  knuckles.  In  addition,  the 
police  found  six  more  gtms,  including 
a  high-powered  rifle,  three  bombs,  in- 
cluding a  hnid  grenade  made  from  a 
beer  can.  anf  (12.000  in  cash.  This  ar- 
senal is  notjthe  kind  of  property  one 
expects  to  fnd  in  the  home  of  some- 
one who  works  in  a  dress  shop.  It  Is 
the  equipment  for  a  hit  man.  and 
Hunwick  ruiis  a  "murder  for  hire"  or- 
ganization.   : 

Hunwick  was  arrested  and  charged 
with  attempted  murder,  kidnaping, 
and  armed  irobbery  of  a  Mr.  Alan 
Chafin.  Onl  May  19,  Chafin  was 
robbed,  shot  five  times,  and  left  for 
dead  in  west  Broward  County.  Police 
investigatorsl  claim  that  Hunwick  and 
one  of  his  associates  had  been  hired  to 
kill  Chafin.  Chafin  told  police  investi- 
gators that  Hunwick  was  responsible 
for  the  murder  of  between  12  and  14 
people  in  south  Florida  over  the  last 
several  yeara.  In  addition.  Chafin  told 
police  that  Hunwick  and  his  crew  were 
responsible  for  mofe  than  300  homi- 
cides nationiride.  While  it  is  still  too 
early  to  know  how  accurate  that 
figxu-e  is,  the  police  in  Broward  County 
believe  that  300  miu-ders  is  not  out  of 
line.  Hunwick  and  his  gang  may  be  one 
of  the  main  "hit  squads"  in  the  coun- 
try. 

officials  in  Fort  Lauderdale 
give  some  clues  as  to  how 
Himwick  otsanized  his  murder-for- 
hire  squad.  I  asically,  Hunwick  and  his 
gang  appear  to  have  operated  as  inde- 
pendent coni  factors.  In  some  cases,  he 
Just  charged  his  clients  a  flat  fee  of 
about  $3,000  for  a  contract  murder.  In 
other  cases,  where  someone  owed 
money  to  a  gangster,  Hunwick  would 
guarantee  the  gangster  pajrment  of 
half  the  del^t.  Then,  Hunwick  would 
collect  whatever  he  could,  and  shoot 
the  person  who  owed  the  money. 

Mr.  President.  I  conunend  the  sher- 
iff's department  in  Broward  County 
for  arrestii^  Himwick.  They  have 
once  again  sbown  their  skill  and  deter- 
mination in  carrying  out  their  duties. 
But  it  is  not  f&ir  to  expect  local  law 
enforcement  agencies,  by  themselves, 
to  track  down  dangerous  professional 
killers  like  Hunwick.  We  must  bring 
the  full  fonie  of  the  Federal  law  en- 
forcement ^tablishment  into  the 
fight  againsif  these  kinds  of  criminals. 

Mr.  President,  title  1  of  S.  2543  deals 
with  violent  crime.  It  specifically  pro- 
vides for  Federal  jurisdiction  over  any 
murder-for-nire  case,  and  it  would  pro- 
vide for  better  protection  for  confiden- 
tial informants  who  come  forward  to 
help  proseciite  members  of  organized 
crime.  In  this  instance,  had  S.  2543 
been  on  the  books,  the  FBI  and  other 
Federal    la4    enforcement    agencies 


Police 
were  able  to 
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could  have  been  fully  involved  in  the 
search  for  Hunwick  and  his  murder- 
for-hire  gang. 

We  can  get  the  FBI  involved,  we  can 
help  break  up  organized  crime,  but 
only  if  we  in  the  Senate  act  promptly 
to  bring  up  and  pass  the  crime-fight- 
ing bills  which  are  now  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  We  have  a  chance  to  do 
that,  but  time  is  running  out.  Unless 
we  act  now,  we  will  effectively  let  the 
Bernard  Hunwicks  of  this  world  con- 
tinue to  kill. 


DRUG  USE  AND  CRIMINAL 
ACTIVITY 

TITLE  II— BAIL  RKTORM 
CRIME  COIfraOL  ACT  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
spoken  in  this  Chamber  many  times 
about  the  major  problem  our  Nation 
faces  in  illegal  narcotics  trafficking.  I 
have  spoken  often  about  the  economic 
impact  this  traffic  has  on  our  econo- 
my. I  have  pointed  out  repeatedly  that 
in  the  hearings  conducted  by  the  Per- 
manent Subcommittee  on  Investiga- 
tions we  have  received  testimony 
showing  that  the  retail  value  of  the 
drug  business  is  estimated  as  high  as 
$64  billion  per  year.  This  is  more  than 
twice  on  1980  sales  of  IBM.  the  Na- 
tion's eighth  largest  corporation.  But 
the  drug  traffic  hazards  more  than 
our  economy.  It  has  created  a  tidal 
wave  of  crime  which  has  inundated 
the  streets  of  our  cities  and  threatens 
to  submerge  our  entire  society. 

A  recent  study  conducted  by  a  pro- 
fessor at  the  University  of  Delaware 
demonstrates  the  imbelievable  amount 
of  crime  committed  by  heroin  addicts 
alone.  Over  97  percent  of  356  heroin 
users  studied  used  criminal  activity  as 
a  source  of  support  for  their  drug  use 
and  other  needs.  While  most  of  the  ad- 
dicts studied  had  a  second  source  of 
income,  such  as  welfare,  criminal  ac- 
tivity was  a  source  of  income  for 
almost  all.  And  over  80  percent  of 
their  criminal  activity  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  supporting  their  drug  use. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  dismantling  of 
the  illegal  narcotics  industry  must  be 
part  of  our  efforts  against  crime.  It  is 
equally  obvious  that  there  are  many 
especially  difficult  hurdles  in  the  in- 
vestigation and  prosecution  of  major 
narcotics  traffickers.  One  such  prob- 
lem has  been  the  inadequacy  of  cash 
bail  in  an  industry  routinely  generat- 
ing huge  amoimts  of  illegal  cash  prof- 
its. 

Not  atypical  is  the  case  of  George 
Casey,  regarded  as  one  of  the  largest 
heroin  dealers  in  Detroit,  Mich.  Casey 
was  arrested  in  Jime  1979  on  Federal 
charges  stemming  from  his  operation 
of  a  multimillion-dollar  business  im- 
porting and  selling  both  heroin  and  co- 
caine in  at  least  five  States.  On  arrest. 
Federal  agents  confiscated  from  Casey 
one-third  of  a  pound  of  heroin,  four 
ounces  of  cocaine,  and  $90,000  in  cash. 


Casey  was  at  that  time  no  newcomer 
to  the  criminal  justice  system:  He  had 
served  two  previous  prison  terms  on 
narcotics  convictions.  He  had  been  ac- 
quitted of  a  murder  charge  in  1970. 

In  September  1980,  Casey  entered  a 
guilty  plea  to  the  latest  Federal  nar- 
cotics charges.  He  was  facing  10  years 
in  prison  without  parole  and  a 
$100,000  fine  when  he  disappeared,  de- 
spite a  $500,000  bond.  Among  the 
ranks  of  major  narcotics  traffickers 
like  Casey,  even  a  $500,000  bond  is  a 
slight  cost  to  pay  for  freedom. 

The  Casey  saga,  fortunately,  has  an 
encouraging  end  for  law  enforcement. 
Casey  was  apprehended  in  April  1982 
in  an  isolated  area  of  northwestern 
Alabama.  He  was  well  equipped  when 
found:  Police  recovered  a  .45  caliber, 
semiautomatic  shoulder  weapon  with  a 
30-round  ammunition  clip  as  well  as  a 
Colt  revolver.  Both  had  been  taken  in 
a  recent  Atlanta  robbery. 

As  with  George  Casey,  the  only  ef- 
fective bail  in  cases  of  major  narcotics 
traffickers  is  often  no  bail.  Title  II  of 
the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982,  which 
Senator  Chiles  and  I  have  introduced, 
recognizes  that  fact  by  providing  for 
the  denial  of  bail  in  certain  narcotics 
cases,  including  where  the  defendant, 
like  George  Casey,  has  a  record  of  pre- 
vious narcotics  felony  convictions.  For 
too  long  we  have  watched  as  drug 
smugglers  not  only  reap  huge  illegal 
profits  but  blatantly  use  those  profits 
to,  among  other  things,  secure  their 
escxpe  from  American  Justice.  By  pas- 
sage of  S.  2543.  Congress  can  and 
should  act  now  to  insure  that  such  in- 
dividuals will,  in  the  future,  be  held 
accountable  for  their  criminal  deeds.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
COHEN 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


S.  2641— DENIAL  OF  TAX-EXEMPT 

STATUS     TO     THE     NATIONAL 

BROILER  COUNCIL 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  for  most 
of  the  past  three  decades,  the  Maine 
poultry  Industry  has  occupied  a  promi- 
nent role  In  my  State's  economy,  con- 
tributing in  excess  of  $200  million  an- 
nually to  Maine's  economy.  Unfortu- 
nately, in  the  past  2  years,  we  have 
witnessed  the  economic  collapse  of 
this  industry,  with  four  of  Maine's  five 
processing  firms  suspending  oper- 
ations. 

In  the  last  2  years,  over  5,000  Maine 
workers  have  lost  their  jobs  as  a  result 
of  the  declining  economic  health  of 
the  poultry  industry.  The  Farmers 
Home  Administration  has  recently 
begun  foreclosure  proceedings  against 
many  farmer-producers,  while  other 
farmers,  fighting  off  bankruptcy,  are 


organizing  into  cooperatives  and  work- 
ing toward  reopening,  on  a  limited 
scale,  two  of  the  closed  facilities. 

The  Maine  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, in  conjunction  with  the  Maine 
Poultry  Federation,  the  Maine  Devel- 
opment Foundation  and  other  groups, 
recently  completed  a  comprehensive 
aiudysis  of  the  Maine  broiler  industry 
and  its  future  viability.  Although  the 
report  indicates  that  Maine  has  struc- 
tural disadvantages— transportation, 
lack  of  local  feed  grains,  and  high 
energy  costs— the  superb  quality  of 
the  product  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
Maine  producer  can  offset  many  of 
these  disadvantages,  particularly  in 
the  New  England  market. 

Hillcrest  Foods,  Inc.,  a  family  corpo- 
ration located  in  Lewiston,  Maine,  for- 
mally closed  its  doors  last  spring,  re- 
sulting in  a  loss  of  over  250  Jobs.  The 
city  of  Lewiston  has  planned  a  redevel- 
opment of  the  Hillcrest  plant  with  a 
$3.64  million  investment  package  that 
will  enable  two  companies  to  acquire 
the  fixed  assets  of  the  bankrupt  Hill- 
crest Foods,  Inc.  The  city  recently  sub- 
mitted an  application  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment (HUD)  for  $500,000  In  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  (UDAG) 
funds  to  assist  in  the  reopening  of  the 
Hillcrest  poultry  processing  plant.  In 
addition  to  the  UDAG  assistance,  and 
other  private  and  Federal  investment, 
the  city  of  Lewiston  has  committed 
$390,000  to  the  project  through  the 
conversion  of  the  Hillcrest  tax  lien  to 
debt  financing  assumed  by  the  two 
companies. 

The  business  and  economic  develop- 
ment opportunities  to  be  realized 
through  the  Hillcrest  redevelopment 
project  are  important  to  the  city  of 
Lewiston  as  well  as  to  the  surrounding 
areas.  In  addition  to  the  property  tax 
revenue  generated,  124  new  produc- 
tion jobs  will  be  created  by  the  second 
year  of  operation;  Jobs  that  were  lost 
with  the  closing  of  Hillcrest.  Approxi- 
mately 40  area  poultry  farmers  who 
are  dependent  on  the  poultry  process- 
ing industry  for  their  livelihood  will  be 
able  to  put  their  farms  back  into  full 
productive  use,  and  resume  loan  pay- 
ments to  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration. 

HUD  officials  have  been  working 
closely  with  Lewiston  city  officials  in 
an  effort  to  make  the  redevelopment 
project  feasible,  and  worthy  of  approv- 
al. Yet,  the  deadline  is  fast  approach- 
ing and  Lewiston's  application  may 
have  to  be  held  over  to  the  next  fund- 
ing round. 

Until  last  week.  I  had  assumed  that 
this  application  was  undergoing  the 
usual  review  that  such  applications  re- 
ceive. At  that  time,  however,  I  was 
rudely  acquainted  that  there  was  at 
least  one  facet  of  HUD's  consideration 
of  the  Hillcrest  application  that  was 
highly  unusual.  I  learned  that  HUD 
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had  received  comments  from  several 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
expressing  their  strong  opposition  to 
the  proposal.  These  comments  were 
totally  unsolicited  by  HUD  and  were,  I 
understand,  based  on  the  rationale 
that  poultry  processing  firms  should 
not  benefit  from  Federal  subsidies.  I 
learned  further  that  these  congres- 
sional comments  had  been  solicited  by 
the  National  Broiler  Council.  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
ment on  both  those  people  who  wrote 
to  HUD  and  on  the  members  of  the 
National  Broiler  Council  who  inspired 
this  outrage. 

As  for  my  colleagues,  I  have  never, 
in  my  9  years  in  Congress,  witnessed 
such  an  intervention  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  the  consideration 
of  a  grant  in  an  executive  agency  to 
defeat  a  project  wholly  outside  of  the 
borders  of  their  States  of  districts. 
This  intervention  is  the  rawest  form  of 
constituent  interest  support  or  should 
I  say  subversion.  It  makes  the  prosper- 
ity of  one  region  contingent  on  the 
suffering  of  another.  If  such  a  course 
were  followed  by  all  Members  of  this 
body,  Congress  would  be  reduced  to  a 
group  of  jealous  vigilantes  as  ready  to 
cut  down  growth  in  another  region  as 
to  promote  it  in  their  own. 

I  would  also  speak  to  these  Members 
as  individuals.  Included  among  them 
are  those  who  would  style  themselves 
economic  purists. 

Yet  I  have  notice  that  many  of  these 
same  Members  are  the  first  in  line  to 
belly  up  to  the  bar  of  Federal  largesse 
to  benefit  their  own  States  or  districts. 
Such  projects  as  major  dams  and  wa- 
terways, the  cheap  power  provided  by 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
the  benefits  of  "regulated"  natural  gas 
are  not  seen  as  Federal  subsidies  in 
the  selective  vision  of  these  legislators. 

With  respect  to  the  members  of  the 
National  Broiler  Council  who  took  it 
upon  themselves  to  urge  their  repre- 
sentatives to  this  unfair  and  ill-advised 
intervention,  I  find  it  extraordinary 
that  this  group  has  seized  on  the  im- 
propriety of  Federal  subsidies  as  a  suf- 
ficient rationale  to  oppose  the  Hill- 
crest  application.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  few  facts  about  this  industry. 
Far  from  being  the  bastion  of  private 
enterprise  it  would  pretend  to  be,  it 
benefits  from  a  vast  array  of  Federal 
subsidies  and  federally  supported 
projects.  I  have  already  named  the 
Tennessee  Valley  .Authority,  which 
provides  cheap,  electrical  power  and 
the  lower  prices  for  natural  gas  which 
have  come  through  the  imposition  of 
Federal  controls.  Now  that  their  eco- 
nomic philosophy  is  clear,  I  await  the 
arrival  of  their  letter  urging  the  repeal 
of  natural  gas  price  controls  and  pri- 
vate ownership  of  the  TV  A.  That  may 
not  arrive.  Mr.  President,  and  if  It  does 
not.  it  would  be  fair  to  characterize 
these  people  as  hypocrites. 
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I  contrast  this  favored  treatment 
these  biisinesses  receive  to  the  circum- 
nder  which  the  poultry  in- 
f  Maine  supports  itself.  In 
poultry  processors  struggle 
transportation  costs,  lack  of 
readily  Accessible  feed  grain,  and  elec- 
tricity m-ovided  through  the  burning 
of  imported  oil— the  price  of  which  oil, 
I  point  qut,  is  not  distorted  by  Federal 
controls^  Maine  poultry  producers  do 
not  benefit  from  lower  transportation 
costs  m4de  possible  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  as  do  their 
competitors  to  the  south.  Moreover, 
they  support  with  their  tax  dollars  the 
federalljf  subsidized  loans  that  many 
of  their  southern  competitors  enjoy 
and  apparently  find  consistent  with 
their  notions  of  rugged  individualism. 

Mr.  Piesident,  let  us  strip  away  the 
pretensq  here  and  go  to  the  heart  of 
tions  made  by  the  National 
ouncil  members.  Their  eco- 
rism  is  founded  on  the  gross- 
terest.  They  apparently  see 
in  the  attempt  of  Hillcrest  to  revive  its 
operation  a  reemergence  of  a  competi- 
tor who  jhas  long  made  business  more 
difficult  jf or  them,  although  better  for 
the  consumer. 

I  have 'witnessed,  in  the  last  2  years, 
the  increasing  encroachment  of  major 
mid-Atlantic  and  southern  processors 
en  markets  that  were  tradi- 
occupied  by  Maine  poultry 
This  intervention  has  both 
led  the  market  and,  in  effect, 
resulted  lin  "dumping"  excess  produc- 
tion. Hijlcrest  cannot  begin  to  meet 
ds  of  the  marketplace  once, 
suppliedjby  Maine  but  even  its  contri- 
bution i«  deemed  too  much.  Hillcrest 
must  bej  destroyed,  strangled  in  the 
cradle,  l^st  it  diminish  the  profits  of 
the  gre^t  southern  poultry  industry 
one  iotai  Mr.  President,  it  may  take  a 
tough  nlan  to  make  a  tender  chicken 
but  it  takes  a  mean-spirited  group  to 
stab  a  fillow  member  of  the  industry 
in  the  btck  while  preaching  the  gospel 
of  free  ehterprise. 

I  not4  that  the  National  Broiler 
Council,  I  which  has  mounted  this  un- 
precedented and  unseemly  attack, 
itself  is  'the  beneficiary  of  a  Federal 
subsidy  because  it  qualifies  for  tax- 
exempt  ^status.  It  qualifies  for  tax- 
exempt  status  under  501(c)(6)  of  the 
Internal!  Revenue  Code.  I  am  confi- 
dent th^t  this  was  an  oversight  on 
their  pait  as  it  is  wholly  Inconsistent 
with  thoir  economic  philosophy.  I  am 
sure  that,  once  they  realize  it.  they 
will  petition  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  remove  the  stigma  of  Feder- 
al support.  Today,  I  am  taking  action 
that  will  save  them  the  trouble.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  that  provides 
that  the  National  Broiler  Council  shall 
not  qualify  for  such  treament  any 
longer.  It  provides  further,  since  the 
economic  verities  they  rely  on  will  un- 
doubtedly last  forever,  that  all  succes- 
sor   org^izations    will    be    afforded 
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relief  from  (his  form  of  Federal  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  President,  75  percent  of  Maine's 
poultry  indi  stry  has  disappeared.  The 
decline  of  ;his  industry  has  caused 
untold  hare  ship  for  the  people  who 
are  connected  with  it.  This  attempt  by 
HiUcrest  to  return  prosperity  and  jobs 
to  Lewiston  is  important.  The  Lewis- 
ton  UDAG  application  must  be  judged 
on  its  merits.  It  should  not  fail  be- 
cause Jealous  competitors  are  able  to 
energize  their  Representatives  to 
make  their  ( conomic  life  easier. 

Despite  tjie  Intervention  of  these 
Members  oflCongress,  I  am  confident 
that  the  HCfD  officials  entrusted  with 
reviewing  this  application  will  not  be 
swayed  by  ;the  regional  self-interest 
and  hyi>ocri$y  that  has  prompted  the 
unsolicited  comments  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  th|e  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  REpjRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  las  follows: 

I         S.  2S41 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativfs  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  the  National  Broiler  Council  located 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  any  succes- 
sor organization,  shall  be  treated  as  an  orga- 
nization which  is  not  described  in  section 
SOKc)  of  such  Code  and  shall  not  be  exempt 
from  taxation  under  subtitle  A  of  such  Code 
by  reason  of  section  501(a)  of  such  Code. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall  apply 
to  taxable  yeirs  beginning  after  December 
31. 1981. 

Mr.  COH5N.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor  an^  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi.       1 

The  PRESIDING  Ol-'FICEK.  The 
clerk  wUl  caO  the  roll. 

The  Assistant  Secretary  called  the 
roU.  I 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectioa.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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RECOGlf  mONOP  SENATOR 
SPECTER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fro^  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 


EIQNTY 
LANDS 


REFERRAL   OF  ISSUE  OF  SOVER- 


OVER    FALKLAND    IS- 
TO       INTERNATIONAL 


COURT  OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  SPECTTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  submiCting  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  proposing  a  peaceful  means 
for  resolving  the  continuing  dispute 
between  Gr*at  Britain  and  Argentina 
over  the  sovereignty  of  the  Falkland 
Islands.  Thej  resolution  asks  the  Presi- 


dent to  seek  agreement  of  these  two 
friends  of  the  United  States  to  submit 
the  issue  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague. 

Argentina  and  Great  Britain  each 
claim  sovereignty  over  the  islands. 
The  former,  Argentina,  sought  to 
assert  its  claim  by  force  and  was  re- 
pulsed by  force  of  arms  by  Great  Brit- 
ain. The  fighting  has  now  ended,  per- 
haps only  temporarily,  but  the  under- 
lying dispute  remains.  Unless  the  issue 
of  sovereignty  can  be  resolved,  peace 
in  the  islands  can  again  be  shattered 
at  any  time.  The  two  countries  them- 
selves cannot  agree  on  sovereignty.  As 
the  mutual  friend  of  both,  the  United 
States  should  advance  a  solution 
which  preserves  the  peace  and  offers 
the  disputants  a  face-saving  way  out 
of  their  dilemma. 

According  to  press  reports,  there  ap- 
pears to  be  the  danger  of  renewed  war- 
fare. Argentine  President  Galtieri  was 
quoted  yesterday  as  saying  that  there 
can  be  no  lasting  peace  as  long  as  Brit- 
ain rules  the  islands,  that  Argentina 
would  eventually  fulfill  "our  aspira- 
tions over  the  Malvinas,"  and  that 
"sooner  or  later"  Argentina  wUl  retake 
the  islands. 

Reports  of  domestic  political  turmoil 
and  violent  demonstrations  in  Argenti- 
na corroborate  the  implication  that 
President  Galtieri  may  feel  under 
pressure  to  initiate  further  military 
action  as  a  means  of  retaining  his  own 
power. 

Reports  in  the  New  York  Times 
today  carry  the  baimer  headline, 
"British  Warn  Enemy  of  Risk  for  111 
POW's  if  War  Lasts;  But  Terms  StiU 
Split  Junta." 

The  situation  has  evolved  on  the 
Falklands  that  there  are  15,000  Argen- 
tina troops  which  need  to  be  returned 
to  safe  conditions  for  adequate  treat- 
ment and  adequate  medical  care.  The 
commander  of  the  British  forces  is 
concerned  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
return  those  troops  because  the  Brit- 
ish forces  have  neither  a  guarantee  of 
safe  passage  for  British  ships  nor 
agreement  from  the  Argentinians  on 
disembarkation.  The  battle  which  has 
waged  for  the  past  several  weeks  now 
leaves  continuing  problems  in  terms  of 
implementing  a  cease-fire  in  the  light 
of  Galtieri's  problems  on  the  home 
front. 

Resolution  502  of  the  United  Na- 
tions calls  for  a  withdrawal  of  Argen- 
tine forces,  an  end  to  hostilities  be- 
tween Britain  and  Argentina,  and  ne- 
gotiations between  the  two  countries 
over  sovereignty  'or  the  Falklands. 

At  the  moment,  Great  Britain  re- 
fuses to  agree  to  negotiations  over  the 
issue  of  sovereignty,  which  is  under- 
standable in  the  context  of  the  British 
victory,  but  the  victory,  may  indeed, 
be  hollow  if  fighting  may  break  out 
again,  encouraged  and  formented  by 
internal  strife  in  Argentina. 


The  suggestion  for  submitting  the 
dispute  to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice  at  The  Hague  is  a  face-saving 
device  which  may  give  the  Galtieri 
government  time,  it  may  be  a  soothing 
factor  for  the  internal  Argentine  fac- 
tions: and  it  may  be  a  way  which  is  ac- 
ceptable to  Prime  Minister  Thatcher 
and  to  the  Government  of  Great  Brit- 
ain. 

On  May  5,  1982,  a  resolution  was  in- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  Mr.  Bingham,  for  himself  and 
others.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
328  addressed  the  problem  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands  at  that  time  and  proposed 
that  the  issue  of  sovereignty  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  International  Court  of 
Justice.  That  resolution  contains  the 
recitation.  "Whereas.  British  Prime 
Minister  Thatcher  has  stated  that  if 
Argentina  would  accept  referral  of  the 
sovereignty  issue  to  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  Great  Britain  would 
give  serious  consideration  to  such  a  re- 
ferral." 

I  am  advised  that  there  is  some  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  Great  Britain  was 
at  any  time  willing  to  have  the  issue  of 
sovereignty  referred  to  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice,  but  there  is  at 
least  some  basis  for  thinking  that  such 
a  possibility  might  be  considered  by 
Great  Britain. 

Such  consideration  might  be  a  lesser 
likelihood  in  the  light  of  the  extent  of 
the  military  action  and  Great  Britain's 
victory  there.  However,  it  is  entirely 
possible  that  the  new  problems  might 
again  pose  a  likelihood  that  Great 
Britain  would  consider  such  a  referral 
of  sovereignty. 

Today's  New  York  Times,  in  a  story 
by  Leslie  Oelb.  relates  that  President 
Reagan  is  expected  to  press  Britain  to 
compromise  with  the  Argentines  and 
that  there  is  renewed  effort  on  the 
part  of  our  administration  to  encour- 
age Great  Britain  to  seek  some  way  to 
propose  a  compromise  which  may  be 
face-saving  for  the  Argentinian  Gov- 
ernment. This  may  be  Just  the  ap- 
proach which  could  be  successful. 

It  is  not  the  task  of  the  United 
States,  nor  of  its  elected  representa- 
tives, to  pass  Judgment  on  the  validity 
of  a  longstandiiig  and  deeply  felt  dis- 
pute between  these  countries  over  the 
legitimacy  of  their  respective  claims  of 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  in  ques- 
tion. Sovereignty  claims  are  legal 
issues— and  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  not  the  battlefield,  is  the 
place  for  their  resolution.  It  is  crucial 
to  both  Argentina  and  Britain  that 
this  dispute,  that  dates  back  to  the 
1820's.  be  settled  once  and  for  all. 

It  Is  equally  important  to  the  inter- 
national commimity  at  large,  and  the 
regional  community  of  American 
States— of  which  the  United  States  is  a 
member— that  the  argument  between 
our  friends,  the  British  and  the  Argen- 
tines, not  be  allowed  to  continue  its 
corrosive    effect.    To    further    this 


second  objective— resolving  disputes 
within  the  international  community- 
it  becomes  particularly  important  that 
the  United  States  take  an  active  role 
in  assisting  the  Buenos  Aires  and 
London  Governments  to  negotiate  a 
permanent  peace  and  resolution  of  the 
dispute. 

Recently.  Sir  Nicholas  Henderson, 
British  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States,  stated  during  an  interview  on 
television  that  the  question  remains: 
What  now?  Sir  Nicholas  pointed  out 
that  what  has  been  resolved  in  the 
South  Atlantic  is  the  issue  of  whether 
military  aggression  in  pursuit  of  na- 
tional objectives  can  be  tolerated. 
What  has  not  been  resolved  is  the 
issue  of  sovereignty. 

The  United  States,  I  submit  holds  a 
special  responsibility  to  move  our 
friends  along  in  their  pursuit  of  last- 
ing peace.  Our  friends  and  allies  in 
this  hemisphere  have  already  been  un- 
settled and  confused  by  America's  ef- 
forts to  reconcile  our  divided  loyalties 
when  two  of  our  friends  take  up  arms 
to  resolve  a  dispute.  It  is  as  important 
that  the  nation  States  of  the  Americas 
be  reassured  of  Washington's  continu- 
ing respect  for  their  responsibilities  to 
their  own  best  interests  as  it  is  for  the 
British-Argentine  dispute  itself  to  be 
resolved. 

In  this  spirit,  the  resolution,  and  the 
proposal  it  puts  forth,  offer  hope  for  a 
begliming  to  the  discussions  and  the 
healing. 

Recently,  I  had  occasion  to  be  in  the 
Netherlands.  On  June  1.  I  visited  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  I  have 
long  t)een  an  admirer  of  the  Interna- 
tional Court,  studied  it  as  a  political 
science  major  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  many  years  ago,  and 
have  long  believed  that  the  Interna- 
tional Court  of  Justice  could  be  a  very 
useful  instnmient  for  solving  interna- 
tional disputes. 

In  the  long  run,  it  will  be  necessary 
that  nations  which  have  disputes 
submit  them  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to 
the  International  Court,  very  much  as 
our  own  disputes  have  been  submitted 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  ultimate  resolution. 

This  is  obviously  a  complex  matter. 
It  is  difficult,  when  issues  of  national 
sovereignty  are  involved,  to  persuade 
nations  to  submit,  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  deep-seated  and  important  na- 
tional interests;  and  we  are  not  ready, 
as  a  world  community,  to  have  com- 
pulsory referral  of  disputes  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice.  The 
dispute  of  the  Falklands,  however,  is 
uniquely  susceptible  to  that  kind  of 
submission. 

While  at  the  International  Court  of 
Justice,  at  The  Hague,  in  the  Nether- 
lands. I  discussed  the  possible  submis- 
sion with  officials  of  the  International 
Court  of  Justice  and  found  great  re- 
ceptivity there.  Unlike  the  dockets  of 
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American  courts,  the  docket  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  Is  rela- 
tively clear,  and  the  Court  would  be  in 
a  position  to  give  such  an  Issue  a  very 
prompt  hearing  and  very  prompt 
treatment. 

At  the  same  time,  it  would  provide, 
through  the  normal  processes  of  litiga- 
tion and  resolution,  breathing  room 
for  the  complex  political  matters  In 
Argentina  to  be  resolved,  and  for  the 
pressing  issue  of  the  15,000  troops  and 
the  other  pressing  matters  to  be  re- 
solved while  the  Court  takes  the 
normal  time  for  resolution  of  this 
legal  issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  resolution  printed  for 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  RK8.  414 

Urging  referral  of  the  Issue  of  sovereignty 
over  the  Falkland  (Malvinas)  Islands  to  the 
International  Court  of  Justice. 

Whereas  Argentina  claims  to  have  sover- 
eignty over  the  Falkland  (Malvinas)  Islands, 
as  does  Great  Britain,  which  has  governed 
them  since  1833; 

Whereas  the  Argentine  effort  to  assert 
sovereignty  over  the  islands  by  military 
force  has  been  thwarted  by  the  British 
through  a  military  engagement  costly  and 
painful  to  both  countries; 

Whereas  a  permanent  resolution  of  the 
British-Argentine  sovereignty  dispute  is  in 
the  highest  interest  of  the  international 
community  as  a  whole,  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere in  general,  and  the  United  States  in 
particular. 

Whereas  a  peaceful  settlement  to  the  sov- 
ereignty dispute  between  Argentina  and 
Oreat  Britain  has  been  a  continuing  objec- 
tive of  the  United  Nations  Security  Council 
and  the  Organization  of  American  States; 

Whereas  the  issue  in  contention,  sover- 
eignty, is  fundamentally  a  legal  one;  and 

Whereas  Article  36  of  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations  provides  that  "legal  disputes 
should  as  a  general  rule  be  referred  by  the 
parties  to  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice", the  principal  Judicial  organ  of  the 
United  Nations:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President  should— 

(1)  seek  immediate  agreement  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Argentina  and  the  Government 
of  Great  Britain  to  submit  the  issue  of  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Falkland  (Malvinas)  Is- 
lands to  the  International  Court  of  Justice: 
or 

(2)  if  such  agreement  is  not  obtained, 
direct  the  Permanent  Representative  of  the 
United  States  to  the  United  Nations  to  urge 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  re- 
quest that  the  International  Court  of  Jus- 
tice render  an  advisory  opinion  on  the  issue 
of  which  of  the  two  conflicting  claims  of 
sovereignty  should  prevail  imder  interna- 
tional law. 

Sk.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve it  also  appropriate  to  note  that  I 
wrote  yesterday  to  Secretary  of  State 
Alexander  Haig  and  to  the  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  President  on  National 
Security  Affairs,  William  Clark,  advis- 
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ing  the|n  of  my  intention  to  submit 
this  resolution  and  asking  for  their  re- 
sponse and  their  consideration  of  this 
idea.      I 

ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Under  the  previous  order, 
there  will  now  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness, ncf;  to  extend  beyond  10:45  a.m., 
during  li'hich  Senators  may  speak  for 
not  morp  than  5  minutes  each. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest thd  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  lAU  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
rou.      7 

Mr.  SyMMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quofum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  liRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPOI^"  BY  SENATOR  SYMMS 
ON  VISIT  TO  PANAMA  AND  EL 
SALVADOR 

Mr.  SVMMS.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  peribd  of  June  1  to  June  6,  1982,  I 
had  tha  pleasure  of  visiting  Panama 
and  El  ^Ivador. 

My  visit  to  these  two  countries  pro- 
vided me  with  an  invaluable  opportu- 
nity to  gain  firsthand  knowledge 
about  the  effectiveness  of  U.S.  foreign 
policy  a|id  aid  programs.  Such  evalua- 
tion took  place  in  numerous  and  ex- 
tensive meetings  with  host  country 
Government  leaders,  private  citizens 
and  military  officials  as  well  as  U.S; 
diplomats  and  military  representa- 
tives. At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
I  will  submit  a  listing  of  the  meetings  I 
held.  In  laddition,  I  will  submit  a  state- 
ment by  Ambassador  Moss,  the  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Panama.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  those  materials  be 
printed  in  the  Recoro  following  my  re- 
marks.! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  ethlbit  1.) 

Mr.  3YMMS.  Mr.  President,  my 
travel  atid  discussions  in  El  Salvador 
and  Panama  have  sharply  reinforced 
my  con^^ction  that  U.S.  foreign  policy 
must  b4  balanced  on  a  north-south 
axis.  Tl^e  long-term  interest  of  the 
people  (if  the  United  States  rests  with 
our  friends  and  neighbors  to  the  north 
and  south.  The  people  of  the  Americas 
share  so  many  common  goals,  princi- 
pal amctig  them  the  commitment  to 
personal  freedom.  The  United  States 
must  understand  the  fact  that  we  are 
looked  to  for  leadership  and  accept 
the  resi^nsibility  for  that  leadership. 
President  Reagan's  understanding  and 
commitment  to  a  strong  leadership 
and  partnership  role  in  the  Americas 
is  welcohie  but  is  also  being  watched 
closely  Ih  Central  America  for  positive 
results. 


dors,  and  so 
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Mr.  Pres  dent,  the  elections  in  El 
Salvador,  I  think,  were  nothing  short 
of  a  demcx;]  atic  revolution  or  a  revolu- 
tion at  the  ballot  box.  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity on  tl  tat  trip  to  visit  with  many, 
many  peop  e  from  all  different  levels 
of  the  socle  by— campesinos,  street  ven- 


forth. 


B.  SALVADOR  elections:  A  OEMOCItATIC 
REVOLUTION 

To  a  person,  the  many  Salvadorans 
with  whom  I  talked,  expressed  a  deep 
pride  in  the  success  and  significance  of 
•  the  national  elections  which  were  held 
March  28.  Despite  weeks  of  stories 
prior  to  the{  elections  in  U.S.  and  inter- 
national m^dia  predicting  success  for 
leftist  guertllla  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
elections  with  violence,  over  85  per- 
cent of  all  eligible  Salvadorans  voted. 
They  voted  for  peace,  to  exercise  their 
personal  frfeedom  and  to  reject  the 
Marxist  terrorists.  The  people  of  El 
Salvador  \WBre  the  winners  In  that 
election  an<l  they  know  it.  Their  pride 
shows  and  it  is  exciting  to  share  in 
their  enthusiasm  for  such  dramatic 
social  change  in  the  face  of  such  vio- 
lence. T 

A  street  vendor  in  San  Miguel  epito- 
mizes the  overwhelming  attitude  of 
the  Salvadoran  people.  I  asked  him  to 
tell  me  aboiit  the  elections.  He  imme- 
diately responded  that  "everyone 
voted  and  ^e  are  happy  with  the  new 
Government."  He  also  told  me  that  he 
was  a  poUvijatcher  for  one  of  the  mi- 
nority parties— I  believe  it  was  the 
Action  Democratic  Party— and  that 
even  thougn  his  candidates  did  not 
win  he  saw  Ithat  the  election  was  fair 
and  that  lie  and  the  people  were 
happy  with  |the  results.  This  man's  ob- 
vious pride  Over  being  a  part  of  such  a 
successful  free  election  is  eloquent  tes- 
timony thati  the  people  of  El  Salvador 
are  on  the] path  to  victory  over  the 
leftist  guerrillas.  That  sense  of  pride  is 
rampant  in'El  Salvador  but  has  gone 
unreported  in  the  U.S.  media. 

Officials  (if  the  Government  elected 
in  March  paint  out  that  the  El  Salva- 
doran revolution,  of  less  than  2  years 
duration  anti  based  on  the  principle  of 
free  elections  and  representative  gov- 
ernment, h^  the  broad  support  of  the 
people  and  i  is  succeeding.  They  con- 
trast this  tojthe  Cuban  Marxist  revolu- 
tion that  is  { still  without  success  after 
over  20  yeaits  of  economic  and  political 
failures.  Tney  believe  that  El  Salva- 
dor's adherence  to  dem(x;ratlc  princi- 
ples and  reforms  clearly  warrant  the 
continued  support  of  the  United 
States  in  view  of  our  policy  to  expose 
CommunistifMarxlst  expansion  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

LAND  REFORM 

An  area  ttjat  has  created  a  great  deal 
of  concern  bn  behalf  of  many  of  my 
colleagues  and  many  people  in  this 
land,  of  coprse,  is  what  is  going  on 
with  land  reform.  I  think  one  of  the 
biggest  surm-ises  that  I  had  was  to  get 
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to  El  Salvador  and  visit  the  country 
and  find  out  that  things  really  were 
not  as  I  had  read  In  the  media  here  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  liberal  media  in  the 
United  States  and  a  leftist  internation- 
al Journalist  have  conned  some  people 
In  our  country  and  in  the  Congress 
into  believing  that  land  reform  in  El 
Salvador     has     been     reversed.     The 
media's  knee-jerk  interpretation  of  the 
elected  Constituent  Assembly's  action 
Is  bitterly  resented  in  El  Salvador.  De- 
spite some  severe  agricultural  produc- 
tion losses  since  land  reform  was  initi- 
ated. I  am  convinced  that  the  program 
is  moving  ahead,  will  be  expanded  and 
improved  and  has  the  broad  support 
of  the  people.  WhUe  I  was  in  El  Salva- 
dor. President  Magana  was  touring  the 
country  making  presentations  of  hun- 
dreds of  land  titles  to  peasant  farmers. 
He  told  me  that  his  Government  was 
totally  committed  to  land  reform  and 
he   could   not   understand   how   the 
media  and  some  in  the  Congress  could 
so  completely  misinterpret  the  unity 
government's    commitment    to    land 
reform.  I  found  it  interesting  to  note 
that    President   Magana's    land    title 
presentations   were   well   reported   in 
the  El  Salvador  press  but  went  virtual- 
ly  unmentioned   in   the   U.S.   media 
which   had  so   vocally  criticized  the 
lack  of  action   on  land  reform.  We 
must  help  the  Salvadorans  bridge  this 
calculated   information  gap   and   get 
their  democratic  land  reform  success 
story  told. 

The  early  attempts  by  the  Duarte 
government  were  not  without  prob- 
lems with  respect  to  land  reform.  One 
of  the  early  problems  with  the  initial 
land  reform  program  concerned  the 
lack  of  compensation  to  landowners 
when  their  land  was  taken  for  redistri- 
bution to  the  tenant  peasant  farm- 
ers—a total  disregard  for  private  prop- 
erty rights.  That  type  of  land  reform 
was  doomed  to  failure  from  the  begin- 
ning. There  have  been  some  modifica- 
tions made  and  I  am  pleased  to  report 
a    strong    recognition    by    President 
Magana,  and  other  top  Government 
leaders  across  the  political  spectrum, 
that  Just  compensation  Is  an  essential 
element  in  the  success  of  land  reform. 
These   leaders   assured   me   that  the 
principle  of  private  property  rights, 
which  is  another  important  principle 
that  has  to  be  applied  to  having  any 
kind  of  land  reform,  had  to  be  main- 
tained so  that  the  people  who  receive 
the  land  have  clear  title  to  it  so  they 
could  sell  it  if  they  wish  or  would  have 
something  that  was  of  value  that  they 
owned  so  that  in  the  event  the  govern- 
ment changes,  that  a  new  govenunent 
would  come  to  power,  that  they  could 
not  ignore  their  newly  acquired  prop- 
erty rights.  ^       ...     »,o 

So  I  believe  it  is  proper  that  the  U.S. 
Involvement  in  aiding  this  type  of  land 
reform  is  continued.  I  believe  it  is  Jus- 
tifiable and  It  will  significantly  insure 


the  long-term  success  of  the  El  Salva- 
doran Government. 

As  long  as  property  rights  are  re- 
spected—and I  think  as  long  as  their 
goal,  which  they  are  now  heading 
toward  and  they  have  made  some 
modifications  to  the  original  land 
reform,  but  they  are  heading  in  the 
right  direction  to  insure  the  future  of 
their  country  and  that  thousands  and 
thousands  more  Salvadorans  get  a 
stake  in  the  future  of  their  country- 
then  they  will  be  successful.  Anything 
short  of  that.  I  think  they  will  not  be 
successful  ■ 

So.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  will  con- 
tinue and  I  am  hopeful  that  our  col- 
leagues here  in  this  body  and  in  the 
other  body  will  be  very  cautious  In 
making  condemnations  of  this  Govern- 
ment without  understanding  what  the 
facts  are. 


FBOPLS  united:  hot  another  VIETNAM 

Before  the  March  elections  in  El  Sal- 
vador, there  was  a  strong  drumbeat 
building  In  the  U.S.  media  that  was 
promoting  the  perception  that  El  Sal- 
vador was  becoming  "another  Viet- 
nam" with  all  the  predictable  negative 
connotations.  Having  been  In  Vletiuun, 
Cambodia,  and  Thailand  Just  before 
the  fall  of  Cambodia.  I  return  from  El 
Salvador  totally  convinced  that  link- 
age to  Vietnam  is  without  any  validity. 
First.  The  people  have  given  their 
backing  to  their  elected  Government 
as  evidenced  by  the  successful  March 
28  elections  which  success  is  unprece- 
dented in  Latin  America. 

Second.  The  military  has  the  back- 
ing of  the  population  and  is  committed 
to  defeating  the  guerrillas  and  is  win- 
ning that  battle. 

Third.  The  coimtry  ia  small  and  the 
terrain  is  relatively  flat.  Unlike  Viet- 
nam, there  are  not  vast  overgrown 
Jungles  in  which  the  terrorists  can 
have  permanent  refuge. 

Fourth.  The  people  are  anti-Marxist 
and  abhor  violence.  They  voted  for 
peace  and  totally  rejected  the  terrorist 
tactics. 

I  am  amazed  at  how  poorly  equipped 
the  El  Salvador  military  forces  are— it 
is  almost  like  stepping  back  20  years  in 
time.  I  am  told  no  other  U.S.  Congres- 
sional Member  has  so  extensively  In- 
spected the  Salvadoran  forces  and  I 
am  equally  amaxed  at  how  effectively 
these  troops  have  dominated  the  guer- 
rilla war.  Our  military  aid  has  been  ef- 
fectively utilized  and  it  is  Important 
that  our  relatively  small  contribution 
be  continued  and  that  the  Salvadoran 
Government  be  given  adequate  flexi- 
bility in  utilizing  that  aid. 

HistorlcaUy.  the  mUItary  has  played 
an  Important  role  in  Latin  American 
society.  This  is  certainly  the  case  in  El 
Salvador.  The  people  respect  and  sup- 
port the  military  and  look  to  it  to 
bring  peace  from  the  terrorist  activi- 
ties of  the  guerrillas.  As  a  result  of  my 
discussions  and  meetings  with  a  wide 
range  of  mUitary  officials  and  Minister 


of  Defense  Garcia.  I  believe  that  the 
military  establishment  is  firmly  com- 
mitted to  the  policies  of  the  elected 
Government  and  is  well  organized  and 
capable  of  helping  to  eradicate  vio- 
lence in  the  country  and  promote 
strong  law  enforcement.  Prior  to  my 
visit,  I  had  received  an  entirely  oppo- 
site impression  from  reports  carried  by 
the  UJ5.  media. 

u.s.  aid:  a  SMALL  investment 

Freedom  is  about  to  claim  victory 
over  Marxist  terrorism  in  El  Salvador. 
The  Salvadorans  have  claimed  this  at 
their  ballot  boxes.  But  the  struggle 
has  been  costly  in  economic  terms. 
The  past  terrorist  activities  have  se- 
verely damaged  the  country's  agricul- 
tural production.  With  the  guerrillas 
now  losing  ground,  it  is  vitally  Impor- 
tant to  renew  the  productive  sector  of 
the  economy.  Continued  U.S.  assist- 
ance can  contribute  to  EH  Salvador's 
victory  in  the  economic  war  as  well.  A 
growing  and  successful  El  Salvador 
economy  now  as  the  result  of  a  small 
U.S.  contribution  today  will  prevent 
greater  future  costs  should  the  situa- 
tion worsen  and  the  United  States. 
Mexico,  and  other  Central  American 
countries  be  faced  with  a  massive  refu- 
gee Inunigration  problem.  Today  we 
have  the  choice.  It  should  be  an  easy 
one. 


PANAMA:  stability  AND  SUPPORT 

My  itinerary  also  provided  a  day  and 
a  half  in  Pan'  iia  for  briefings  on  the 
entire  Caribbean  situation  in  prepara- 
tion for  the  El  Salvador  tour.  As  you 
will  note  from  the  attachments,  I  met 
with  Panamanian  Government  offi- 
cials, private  businessmen.  Panama 
Canal  Commission  officials  and  work- 
ers, and  the  Commander  and  staff  of 
the  UJS.  Southern  Command.  I  also 
made  an  extensive  air  tour  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  watershed  and 
toured  the  Mlraflores  Locks. 

I  came  away  from  Panama  with  a 
strong  Impression  that  the  implemen- 
Ution  process  of  the  Panama  Canal 
treaties  is  progressing  quite  satisfacto- 
rily and  without  major  problems.  My 
observation  is  that  exceptionally  tal- 
ented and  capable  personnel  have 
been  selected  to  Implement  the  trea- 
ties for  both  the  United  States  and 
Panama  and  their  professionalism  is 
paying  great  dividends  for  both  coun- 
tries. 

Panamanians  appear  genuinely 
pleased  with  their  country's  relation- 
ship with  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
massive  social  and  economic  problems 
experienced  in  other  Central  Ameri- 
can countries  are  mlnhnal  In  Panama. 
Ambassador  Ambler  Moss,  an  out- 
standing represenUtive  of  the  United 
States,  prepared  an  Informative  brief- 
ing paper  on  June  1.  I  wUl  submit  a 
copy  of  this  paper  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
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REACAN'S  rORSSIGHT:  THE  CARIBBEAN  BASIN 
INITIATIVE 

Virtually  every  Latin  American  I  vis- 
ited with  on  this  trip  who  knew  any- 
thing of  the  President's  Caribbean 
Basin  Initiative,  and  most  did,  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  support  of  it  and 
complimentary  of  President  Reagan 
for  his  indication  of  interest  and  con- 
cern for  the  people  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin.  Conversely,  these  people  found 
it  difficult  to  understand  why  the  Con- 
gress has  not  acted  favorably  on  the 
President's  program. 

President  Reagan  was  right  on 
target  in  proposing  the  CBI.  He  has 
demonstrated  excellent  foresight  In 
recognizing  the  vital  interests  of  the 
United  States  in  this  neighboring 
region  of  the  Western  World.  Our 
Latin  American  friends  are,  obviously, 
anxious  to  build  further  economic 
partnerships  with  the  United  States. 
The  Panamanians  focus  on  the  free 
trade  provisions  while  El  Salvador  of- 
ficials are  initially  more  concerned 
with  the  vitally  needed  aid  programs. 
The  level  of  U.S.  resource  commitment 
is  small  compared  to  the  potential 
benefits. 

CBI  has  become  even  more  impor- 
tant as  a  result  of  the  Palkland/Mal- 
vinas  crisis  fallout.  The  overwhelming 
consensus  is  that  the  United  States  is 
the  ultimate  loser  in  Latin  America 
over  this  conflict.  The  CBI  is  viewed  as 
a  major  program  which  can  assist  in 
overcoming  the  backlash  of  the  United 
States  has  suffered  over  the  Secretary 
of  State's  public  positioning  of  the 
United  States  in  support  of  Great 
Britain.  Latin  American  officials  I  vis- 
ited with  are  watching  for  positive 
congressional  action  on  CBI.  In  my 
view,  adoption  of  CBI  would  send  a 
strong  message  that  the  United  States 
is  willing  to  do  our  part  to  help  our 
neighbors  achieve  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity for  upward  mobility  and  eco- 
nomic and  political  freedom. 

I  hope  I  have  conveyed  my  enthusi- 
asm for  the  people  of  El  Salvador  and 
Panama  and  all  of  Latin  America.  I 
have  been  reminded  of  our  common 
bonds  and  their  understanding  and 
commitment  to  democratic  principles 
and  individual  freedom  despite  their 
many  adversaries.  I  want  to  work  to 
help  bring  about  the  success  of  those 
programs  which  will  assist  our  Latin 
neighbors. 

I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  compli- 
ment the  splendid  job  being  done  by 
my  hosts  in  El  Salvador,  Deputy  Chief 
of  Mission  Kenneth  Bleakley  and  Maj. 
John  McKay.  USMC. 

Exhibit  1 

ITINERARY  AND  MEETINC  LIST 

June  1,  Panama 

Briefing  by  U.S.  Ambassador  Ambler  Moss 
and  U.S.  Elmbassy  staff  country  team. 

Meeting  with:  Mr.  Rene  A.  Diaz,  Presi- 
dent, Panamanian  Banking  Association. 

Mr.  Carolos  Arosemena,  Arosemena,  Nor- 
iega &  Castro. 


Mr.  M<)nty 
Central 

Mr. 
American 


A.  Motta.  General  Manager, 
Ifnanciera. 
urance    Berger,    Vice    President, 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 


June  17,  1982 


Meeting 
President 
Magana. 


June  2,  Panama 

BriefinA  by  Lt.  Gen.  Nutting,  Commander. 
U.S.  Sout  lem  Command  and  staff. 

Helicopter  tour  of  Panama  Canal  and  on- 
site  inspection  of  Miraflores  Locks. 

Meeting  with  Panama  Canal  Commission: 
The  Honorable  Fernando  Manfredo,  Jr., 
Acting  Administrator  of  the  Panama  Canal 
Commisslbn. 

Mr.  Witer  D.  Bjorseth,  Acting  Deputy 
Admlnist^tor  (Chief  Financial  Officer). 

Captain  Richard  Dickins.  USN  (Ret.), 
Acting  Marine  Director. 

Mr.  Joseph  J.  Wood,  Director,  Executive 
Administiiation. 

Mr.  Gai^y  P.  Dunsmoor,  Acting  Director, 
Executive  Planning. 

Meeting  with:  H.  E.  Lie.  Raul  Brostella. 
Minister  ♦f  Commerce  and  Industries,  Min- 
istry of  Commerce  and  Industries. 

Lie.  Mateo  Fernandez,  Vice  President  Ad- 
visor and  jDirector  for  Economic  and  Social 
Planning 

June  3,  El  Salvador 
with:  Vice  President  Molina,  Vice 
Gutierrez     Castro,      President 

June  4,  El  Salvador 

Meeting!  with:  Policia  Nacional  Director, 
Colonel  Crarlos  Reynaldo  Lopez  Nuila. 

Constituent  Assembly  President  D'Au- 
bulsson,  |>DC  Parliamentary  Leader  Ray 
Prendes. 

GeneraliGarcia,  Minister  of  Defense. 

Guardia  Nacional.  Director,  General 
Carlos  Eufenio  Vides  Casanova. 

Visit  to:  "Ramon  Belloso"  Battalion  Com- 
manding Officer.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Miguel 
Antonlon  Mendez. 

Meeting:  with  private  sector  leaders:  Mr. 
Riehardo  Hill.  Inversiones  Consolidadas, 
S.A..  Nacional  Automotriz.  S.A. 

Mr.  Eduardo  Menendez,  President,  El  Sal- 
vador Industrial  Association. 

Mr.  Carfes  Gonzalez.  Vice  President,  FEN- 
APES.       J 

Mr.  Enrique  Alfaro,  President,  Association 
of  Milk  Prbducers. 

Mr.  Eduardo  Palomo.  President.  Associa- 
tion of  Us^rs  of  Maritime  TransporUtion. 

Mr.  Abe  ardo  Torres.  Lawyer.  Legal  Advi- 
sor of  El  £  Uvador  Industrial  Association. 

Mr.  Ant  >nio  Quiros,  Member  of  Board  of 
Director,  j  lSI. 

Mr.  Pra  iklin  Lopez  y  Lopez,  Member  of 
Board  of  Directors.  ASI. 

Mr.  Conrado  Lopez  Andreu,  President,  El 
Salvador  phamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  Juati  Vicente  Maldonada,  Executive 
Director,  ANEP. 

Mr.  Jaliie  Arrieta,  Member  of  Board  of 
Directors,  ITDES. 

Mr.  Lui4  Andreu  R.,  President,  El  Salva- 
dor Port  Authority. 

Mr.  Ro^rto  Orellana,  Manager.  CRED-O- 
MATIC.  nnance  Advisory. 

June  5,  El  Salvador 

Visit  to!  2nd  Battalion,  Sixth  Brigade. 
Commanding  Officer:  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Ramon  Antonio  Morales  Ruiz. 

Principal  Salvadoran  Naval  Base  Com- 
manding Officer:  Lieutenant  Commander 
Frenando  Menjlva  Campos. 

Sixth  Infantry  Brigade  Headquarters.  San 
Francisco  Ootera.  Morazan  Department 
Commanding  Officer:  Colonel  Salvador  Bel- 
tran  Luna. 

Third  Infantry  Brigade  Headquarters.  San 
Miguel.  S<  n  Miguel  Department  Command- 


ing Officer  tieutenant  Colonel  Jaime  Er- 
nesto Flores  (Jrljalva. 

Military  Detachment  No.  2  Headquarters. 
Sensuntepeqile.  Cabanas  Department  Com- 
manding Officer:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Sigi- 
f  redo  Ochoa  Feraz. 

Meeting  with:  General  Jose  Guillermo 
Garcia.  Minister  of  Defense. 

General  C^los  Eugenio  Vides-Casanova 
Director  General  of  National  Guard. 

Colonel  Frahcisco  Adolfo  Castillo.  Subsec- 
retary  of  Def e  nse. 

Panama  Upda^:  A  Briefing  Paper  From  the 
Ambassador.  June  1,  1982 
Panama  is  a  friendly  and  tranquil  country 
which  Is  impol-tant  to  our  national  interests. 


particularly 
and  because  i 
a  troubled 
sphere. 

This  paper 
of  our  countr 


icause  of  the  Panama  Canal 

proiides  us  military  bases  in 

igion  of  the  Western  Hemi- 


Idresses  the  various  aspects 
_''s  economic  and  c>olitical  rela- 
tionships with  Panama,  its  business  and  in- 
vestment clitnate,  and  the  new  partnership 
created  unden  the  Panama  Canal  Treaties 
which  entereel  into  force  on  October  1,  1979. 
The  Embassy^  mailing  address  and  phone 
number  are  included  on  the  last  page:  please 
do  not  hesitaie  to  contact  me  or  any  other 
officer  directly. 

RECENT  HISTOR'!^ 

During  the  Ipast  several  years,  the  focal 
point  of  U.^.-Panamanian  relations  has 
been  the  comttletion  and  entry  into  force  of 
the  Panama  Canal  Treaties.  These  agree- 
ments were  th|e  product  of  14  years  of  nego- 
tiations, carriiid  out  during  the  administra- 
tions of  four  Presidents,  two  Democrats  and 
two  Republicans.  When  the  treaties  were 
signed  on  September  7.  1977.  all  of  the  cou- 
tries  of  Latin  America  and  the  major  ship- 
ping nations  jof  the  free  world  such  as 
Japan.  Britain.  Prance  and  Germany  en- 
dorsed them.  These  nations  are  as  con- 
cerned as  is  tht  United  States  about  protect- 
ing their  Intenests  in  using  the  canal  in  the 
future. 

During  thej  first  months  of  1978.  the 
United  States  penate  debated  ratification  of 
the  treaties.  At  that  time,  public  opinion  in 
the  United  States  was  very  much  divided. 
The  Senate  debate  stretched  on  from  Janu- 
ary until  mid-jApril,  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  Senate  business  during  that  time, 
making  it  the  longest  and  most  thorough 
Senate  consideration  of  any  treaties  since 
the  Treaty  of  jVersailles  after  World  War  I. 

Then,  afterja  period  of  painstaking,  de- 
tailed work  l^y  Panamanian  and  United 
SUtes  off iciali.  both  in  the  civilian  services 
and  in  the  military,  both  countries  prepared 
for  the  treatiefe  to  take  effect  on  October  1. 
1979. 

Fortunately,!  many  of  today's  leaders  of 
the  Panamanipn  Government  were  heavily 
involved  in  the  treaty  process  over  the  last 
few  years.  Thiy  were  extremely  knowledge- 
able, therefor^,  about  the  treaty  arrange- 
ments and  fell;  a  personal  stake  in  their  suc- 
cess. President  Aristides  Royo.  a  young 
lawyer  who  became  President  of  Panama  in 
October.  1978.  was  a  chief  treaty  negotiator 
for  Panama  and  was  personally  active  in  all 
phases  of  plaining  for  treaty  implementa- 
tion. Early  in  His  presidency,  he  demonstrat- 
ed sensitivity  toward  the  needs  and  concerns 
of  the  United  States  citizens  who  lived  and 
worked  in  the  former  Canal  Zone  by  visiting 
the  Zone  extejisively  and  Ulking  with  our 
Canal  employees.  There  is  certainly  strong 
evidence  of  goixl  will  and  determination  on 
both  sides  to  i  nake  the  treaties  work.  Presi- 
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dent  Reagan,  as  President-Elect,  wrote  to 
President  Royo  on  December  4.  1980  and 
said  he  intended  to  continue  to  fully  carry 
out  the  canal  treaties. 

The  canal  organization  today  is  strong 
and  efficient.  The  people  who  work  in  the 
canal  enterprise  are  as  dedicated  to  the  suc- 
cess of  their  endeavor  as  they  have  been  in 
the  past.  The  Administrator  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Commission  is  a  retired  Lieutenant 
General,  Dennis  P.  McAullffe,  who  previ- 
ously held  the  position  of  Commander-in- 
Chief.  United  States  Southern  Command 
here  in  Panama.  The  Deputy  Administrator, 
for  the  first  time  in  history,  is  a  Panamani- 
an citizen,  Fernando  Manfredo.  a  former 
cabinet  minister  and  businessman.  There  is 
no  one  who  doubts  that  the  canal  enterprise 
is  in  good  hands.  This  Is  not  to  say  that  the 
two  countries  will  not  have  disagreements  of 
one  sort  or  another  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  treaties;  to  be  sure,  this  is  true  of  any 
partnership.  Nevertheless,  differences  are 
resolved  in  a  business-like  manner,  and  both 
parties  share  common  objectives  and  a 
common  understanding  of  the  imderlylng 
relationship  and  the  way  In  which  it  ought 
to  function. 

We  have  now  had  a  "track  record"  of  two 
years  by  which  to  measure  the  effectiveness 
of  the  canal  enterprise.  One  good  yardstick 
is  the  number  of  oceangoing  commercial 
transits  made  through  the  canal.  In  1980. 
the  canal  performed  13.507  such  transits,  as 
compared  to  12,935  in  1979.  That  averages 
out  to  about  50  more  ships  per  month  in 

1980.  as  compared  to  1979.  In  terms  of 
Panama  Canal  net  tons,  the  basis  on  which 
tolls  are  assessed,  the  1980  tonnage  figures 
were  up  by  roughly  nine  percent  over  1979. 
The  figures  have  shown  another  increase  in 

1981.  Tonnage  was  up  again  in  1981.  setting 
a  new  fiscal  year  record  of  170  million  long 

•  tons. 

The  years  immediately  preceding  signa- 
ture of  the  canal  treaties  were  marked  by  an 
uncertainty  as  to  the  future  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Panama  and  the  United 
States.  Such  a  climate  was  a  strong  contrib- 
uting factor  to  the  virtual  halt  to  Panama's 
economic  growth.  Now,  with  the  stability  In 
the  country  which  has  been  brought  about 
by  a  clear  definition  of  Panama's  relation- 
ship with  the  United  States,  we  expect  to 
see  a  period  of  economic  expansion.  Such 
signs  of  growth  have  been  apparent  already, 
even  though  world  economic  conditions  are 
difficult. 

The  presence  In  Panama  of  the  United 
States  Southern  Conunand  is  an  Important 
factor  In  guaranteeing  the  security  of  the 
Panama  Canal  and  in  providing  a  visible 
U.S.  presence  in  the  region.  Our  forces 
enjoy  excellent  relations  with  their  Pana- 
manian counterparts.  At  a  time  when  there 
is  increasing  violence  in  the  surrounding 
area  and  an  escalating  Soviet  and  Cuban 
threat  to  Central  America,  they  take  an  in- 
creasing significance. 

PANAMA'S  ECONOMY  AND  INVESTMENT  CLIMATE 

Panama's  economic  structure  is  essentially 
based  upon  private  enterprise.  Government 
policy  has  traditionally  favored  private  in- 
vestors, both  domestic  and  foreign,  and  the 
economy  has  remained  open  and  relatively 
free  from  restrictions.  There  are  no  controls 
on  external  capital  flows;  the  repatriation 
of  capital  and  profits  is  unrestricted.  Pana- 
ma's unit  of  currency,  the  balboa.  is  the 
same  as  the  dollar.  There  are  generous  In- 
centives to  Investors,  and  Panama  has  tradi- 
tionally maintained  a  liberal  import  policy 
even  during  periods  of  balance-of-trade  dif- 
ficulties. Foreign  banks  have  been  welcomed 


to  Panama  through  liberal  banking  legisla- 
tion, and  fimds  of  around  $40  billion  are 
now  being  handled  through  Panama.  The 
country  is  now  a  major  banking  center 
which  Includes  some  115  banks  from  the 
United  SUtes.  Japan.  Western  Europe  and 
Latin  America.  International  banks  contin- 
ue to  open  for  business.  The  banking  sector 
employs  about  6,500  people  in  Panama, 
making  it  an  employer  of  almost  the  same 
order  as  the  canal  enterprise. 

Panama  has  embarked  on  a  program  to 
seek  private  foreign  Investment  on  a  large 
scale.  President  Royo  spoke  to  U.S.  business 
leaders  In  New  York  October  1,  1981,  at  a 
luncheon  sponsored  by  the  Council  of  the 
Americas,  where  he  emphasized  his  coun- 
try's desire  to  attract  more  U.S.  private  in- 
vestment. It  is  in  our  national  Interest  to 
assist  in  that  effort.  We  must  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact  that  Panama  is  the  "ttabi- 
tat"  of  the  canal.  Its  political  climate  will 
depend  upon  its  economic  performance.  The 
needs  are  great.  Twenty  thousand  young 
people  enter  the  job  market  each  year, 
nearly  all  of  them  literate  and  with  high  ex- 
pectations. 

In  October  1979,  more  than  70  American 
companies  formed  the  American  Chamber 
of  Commerce  and  Industry  in  Panama,  the 
first  time  in  history  that  such  a  chamber 
has  existed.  It  has  now  expanded  its  mem- 
bership to  over  100.  The  American  business 
community  feels  welcome  here.  When  Presi- 
dent Royo  spoke  at  the  Inauguration  of  the 
Chamber,  he  told  Its  members  that  he  con- 
sidered that  It  would  be  good  for  American 
business  and  also  good  for  Panama.  This 
country  Is  also  a  good  customer  for  our  ex- 
ports. Apart  from  petroleum.  U.S.  products 
have  a  market  share  In  Panama  of  about  49 
percent. 

Last  year,  the  value  of  U.S.  exports  to 
Panama  amounted  to  about  $832  million.  21 
percent  over  the  1980  totals  and  up  about 
140  percent  since  1977.  Industrial  machin- 
ery, transportation  equipment,  telecom- 
munications equipment,  paper  and  paper- 
board  products,  and  medical  and  pharma- 
ceutical products  were  important  compo- 
nents of  our  export  mix.  U.S.  imports  from 
Panama  in  1981  amounted  to  about  $330 
million.  Shrimp,  sugar  and  bananas  ac- 
counted for  the  bulk  of  these  Imports. 

Panamanians  are  justly  proud  of  the 
social  progress  made  In  the  last  10  years. 
Certainly  the  achelvements  In  this  area 
promise  a  far  more  stable  society  than  does 
the  familiar  pattern  of  great  disparity  be- 
tween wealth  and  poverty  and  the  absence 
of  hope  by  the  very  poor  which  Is  the  case 
In  so  many  Latin  American  countries.  The 
literacy  rate  is  now  very  high,  close  to  86 
percent.  Greatly  ex{>anded  housing  and 
health  programs  and  agrarian  reform  pro- 
grams have  eradicated  many  of  the  inequal- 
ities between  the  standards  of  living  of  rural 
and  urban  inhabitants.  Panama  Is  happily 
free  from  terrorism,  kidnapping,  "liberation 
fronts"  and  the  like.  It  is  one  of  the  safest 
places  in  the  world  for  foreign  businessmen 
and  their  families. 

This  social  progress  has  been  achieved  at 
heavy  cost  to  the  Panamanian  Govern- 
ment's budget,  however.  Public  sector  debt 
is  very  high  In  Panama,  although  the  coun- 
try is  very  credit-worthy  in  the  Internation- 
al financial  market  and  its  record  for  meet- 
ing International  obligations  Is  enviable.  But 
this  means  that  private  sector  expansion  is 
crucial  In  dealing  with  unemployment  and 
other  major  economic  problems. 

The  Panama  Canal  Treaties  not  only  have 
removed  a  principal  psychological  obstacle 


to  business  confidence,  but  they  will  have  a 
direct  effect  upon  the  economy  and  will  pro- 
vide major  benefits  which  the  government  is 
eager  to  exploit  in  cooperation  with  busi- 
ness. Under  the  treaty,  more  than  1.000 
square  kilometers  have  been  transferred  to 
Panamanian  use.  or  about  64  percent  of  the 
former  Canal  Zone.  There  are  houses  and 
other  valuable  buildings  and  Installations  on 
this  territory.  The  amount  of  exchange 
earnings  Panama  will  cpceive  from  the  canal 
win  rise,  not  only  because  of  an  Increase  In 
the  annual  cash  payments  under  the  treaty 
(about  $75  million  as  compared  with  $2.3 
million  before  the  treaty),  but  also  because 
of  the  development  of  lands  and  facilities 
which  have  reverted  to  Panamanian  use. 

Among  the  first  group  of  businesses  to 
benefit  by  the  expansion  opportunities  of- 
fered under  the  Panama  Canal  Treaty  has 
been  the  Colon  Free  Zone,  the  oldest  and 
largest  free  trade  zone  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere.  With  over  $4  billion  in  trade,  it 
is  second  only  to  Hong  Kong  among  the  free 
zones  of  the  world.  Since  Its  founding  in 
1948.  the  Colon  Free  Zone  has  been  limited 
to  a  94-acre  area  in  the  city  of  Colon.  Until 
the  entry  Into  force  of  the  treaty,  neither 
Colon  nor  its  Free  Zone,  enveloped  as  they 
were  by  the  territory  of  the  Canal  Zone,  was 
able  to  grow.  With  the  treaty-mandated  re- 
version of  much  of  the  surrounding  land  to 
Panamanian  use,  vast  new  acreage  has 
become  available  for  the  Free  Zone's  expan- 
sion, necessary  to  acconunodate  the  more 
than  100  new  firms  which  have  expressed 
Interest  In  joining  the  350  companies  al- 
ready operating  there.  Many  U.S.  firms  use 
the  Free  Zone  as  a  warehouse  and  market- 
ing center  for  the  sale  and  distribution  of 
their  products  throughout  Latin  America. 

To  stimulate  the  development  of  a  light- 
Industrial  base,  and  to  combat  unemploy- 
ment In  Colon  and  In  other  high  unemploy- 
ment areas  In  the  Republic,  the  Panamani- 
an Government  recently  instituted  a  pro- 
gram to  attract  export-oriented,  labor-ori- 
ented assembly  operations  to  the  Isthmus, 
through  the  offer  of  an  attractive  package 
of  tax  and  other  benefits  named  "Maquila", 
after  the  highly  successful  program  Initiat- 
ed by  Mexico  on  its  border  with  the  United 
States. 

New  business  opportunities  are  being  cre- 
ated constantly,  such  as  the  shrimp  farms 
along  extensive  areas  of  the  Pacific  Coast. 
In  Latin  America.  Panama  now  ranks 
second  In  farmed  shrimp  production.  The 
completely  new  fishing  port  of  Vacamonte, 
not  far  from  Panama  City.  Is  now  In  oper- 
ation. It  affords  a  modem  facility  for  Pana- 
ma's shrimp  fleets  and  facilities  for  Pana- 
manian and  foreign  tuna  fleets.  The  port 
will  also  stimulate  a  variety  of  new  business- 
es In  the  area. 

Though  It  Imports  all  of  Its  petroleum 
needs,  and  consumes  some  19.000  barrels  per 
day  of  such  products.  Panama  Is  well  under- 
way with  development  of  alternative  energy 
sources,  chief  among  them  hydroelectric 
power,  which  will  significantly  lessen  the 
country's  vulnerability  to  OPEC  price  in- 
creases. As  recently  as  1976  Panama  relied 
almost  exclusively  on  thermal  generation  to 
supply  electricity.  The  commissioning  of 
two  major  hydroelectric  projects  In  1976 
and  1979  made  dramatic  Inroads  on  oil  de- 
pendency, to  the  point  where  Panama's 
power  generation  is  now  50  percent  hydro- 
electric. Two  additional  projects,  to  be  com- 
pleted in  1983  and  in  1990.  will  make  Pana- 
ma's electric  power  production  93  percent 
hydroelectric  in  1990.  Other  projects  to 
reduce  petroleum  dependency— blogas.  bio- 
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mass  and  "gasohol"  production— cannot 
match  the  hydroelectric  projects  In  dramat- 
ic effect,  and  are  still  in  various  stages  of 
■tudy  and  discussion,  but  they  demonstrate 
a  wtUingneas  on  the  part  of  the  government 
to  employ  the  nation's  traditional  agricul- 
tural strengths  in  finding  solutions  to  prob- 
lems of  new  energy  generation. 

J'ou  may  have  noticed  discussion  In  the 
press  from  time  to  time  about  the  prospects 
for  a  new  sea-level  canal.  The  United  States 
Government  has  an  open  mind  about  this 
project  at  present.  Interest  in  such  a  canal 
was  embodied  in  Article  XII  of  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaty,  which  commits  both  govern- 
ments to  study  its  feasibility.  Last  year  an 
Impressive  delegation  from  Japan,  headed 
by  Mr.  Shlgeo  Nagano.  President  of  the  Jap- 
anese Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Industry. 
spent  four  days  here  studying  prospects  for 
such  a  new  canal,  and  President  Royo  vis- 
ited Japan  subsequently.  In  April  a  Panama- 
nian delegation  headed  by  the  Minister  of 
Commerce  and  Industry  went  to  Japan  to 
follow  up  specific  areas  of  trade  and  invest- 
ment prospects.  The  delegation  Included  the 
Presidents  of  the  Panamanian  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  other  private  sector  repre- 
sentatives. Mr.  Nagano  returned  to  Panama 
at  the  end  of  the  month  with  several  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Japanese  Qovemment. 

A  by-product  of  the  new  relationship 
which  has  developed  under  the  Panama 
Canal  Treaties  is  the  new  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion which  both  countries  feel  in  the  inter- 
national arena.  You  are  aware,  of  course, 
that  in  December,  1979,  Panama  demon- 
strated Its  helpfulness  to  a  grave  world  situ- 
ation by  inviting  the  former  Shah  of  Iran  to 
come  here  from  the  United  States,  after 
many  other  nations  had  refused  our  plea  for 
help.  When  the  USSR  launched  iU  brutal 
invasion  of  Afghanistan,  Panama  Joined  us 
in  denouncing  that  aggression  and  partici- 
pated in  the  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pics last  year.  President  Royo  has  Joined 
President  Reagan  and  other  free  world  lead- 
ers by  denouncing  publicly  the  Soviet-in- 
spired repression  in  Poland. 

We  have  a  healthy  relationship  with 
Panama  and  find  Increasingly  that  Pana- 
ma's vision  of  the  role  and  the  importance 
of  the  canal  to  the  world  is,  in  fact,  the 
same  as  ours.  The  slogan  on  Panama's  coat 
of  arms  is  Pro  Mundi  Beneficio— For  the 
Benefit  of  the  World.  During  the  struggle  of 
Latin  America  for  its  independence  In  the 
last  century,  the  great  Liberator  Simon  Bo- 
livar saw  Panama  as  becoming  the  empori- 
um of  the  world.  Bolivar's  dream  could 
come  true. 

Amblkr  H.  Moss  Jr.,  Ambassador. 


CONCLUSION  OP  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  Is  there 
an  order  for  the  Senate  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  motion  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Extension? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  That 
will  be  automatic  at  the  close  of  morn- 
ing business^^ 

Mr.  BAKER.  Is  there  an  order  for 
morning  business  to  end  at  no  later 
than  a  particular  time? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
leader  is  coirect. 


Is  thefe 
If  not, 


further  morning  business? 
nloming  business  is  closed. 


V  OTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
A  dENDMENTS  OF  1982 

The  9RESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  now  resume  consideration 
of  the  pending  business,  which  the 
clerk  wlU  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follow: 

A  moticn  to  proceed  to  consider  S.  1992,  a. 
bill  to  amknd  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  effect  of  certain  provialons, 
and  for  ottier  purpoaea. 

Mr.  BiiKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated when  we  began  this  morning, 
it  is  my  hope  and  desire  that  we  can 
reach  a  rote  on  the  motion  to  proceed 
today,  ^e  have  been  on  it  for  some 
time  no^.  We  have  abided  by  the  com- 
mitment! that  I  made  at  the  beginning 
of  this  ^eek  that  we  would  have  as 
near  normal  hours  as  possible  this 
week,  which  means  to  conclude  the  ac- 
tivities if  the  Senate  at  or  shortly 
after  6  o'clock  on  Monday,  Tuesday, 
and  We4nesday,  and  to  expect  a  late 
evening  bn  Thursday.  This  is  Thurs- 
day. I  hope  all  Members  are  going  to 
hold  onio  their  hats,  because  we  are 
going  to  be  in  late.  We  are  going  to  be 
in  as  la^  as  necessary  in  order  to 
make  progress  on  this  measure. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  OEu-olina  has  been  diligent  in 
the  presentation  of  his  point  of  view, 
as  has  t|ie  distinguished  Junior  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina.  Indeed,  as  I 
have  said  from  this  place  before,  their 
contentions  are  legitimate.  Their  pro- 
posals, at  I  understand  they  may  make 
proposal*  when  we  get  to  this  bill,  are 
worthy  of  consideration  of  the  Senate 
and.  indeed,  may  command  substantial 
support  n  the  Senate. 

But  w4  must  get  on  with  this  bill.  I 
hope  thit  the  time  will  occur  some- 
time in  the  course  of  this  afternoon 
that  we  could  get  on  the  bill  itself  and 
then  cofild  make  good  progress  on 
amendments  as  they  may  be  offered  to 
the  bill  nself  during  the  remainder  of 
the  afternoon  and  during  the  late 
evening  and  perhaps  even  the  early 


morning 


Havinf   said  that.  I  am  prepared  to 


yield  th( 


tomorrow. 


floor. 


■KNATK  SCBXDULI 

I  would  make  two  other  remarks, 
Mr,  Prefldent.  The  first  Is  that  when 
we  finish  this  bill,  it  is  my  intention  to 
go  to  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priationfl  conference  report.  I  do  not 
intend  t|)  ask  the  Senate  to  lay  aside 
this  bill  In  order  to  do  that.  However, 
that  puts  additional  pressure  on  all  of 
us  to  coi  iplete  this  measure  so  that  we 
can  rea;h  the  urgent  supplemental 
conferer  ce  report. 

Mr.  F  resident,  after  that,  I  will 
advise  S  tnators.  Including  the  Senator 
from  Nofth  Carolina,  that  I  also  recog- 
nize thejdesirability,  indeed  the  urgen- 
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cy.  of  trying  to  reach  the  constitution- 
al amendme  it  on  the  balanced  budget. 

The  senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  ha^  been  most  insistent  on 
that  matter^  I  understand  as  well  his 
point  of  vielir  there.  Indeed,  I  support 
the  amendnlent  to  the  Constitution  In 
respect  to  a  balanced  budget,  as  I  have 
for  many  yeirs. 

After  we  finish  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  it  is  my  in- 
tention to  g)D  to  the  balanced  budget 
amendment.!  These  are  other  matters 
that  we  will  ihave  to  deal  with,  such  as 
the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution.  Senators  should  be  on 
notice  that  tftiere  is  a  growing  pressure 
now,  a  pressure  of  time,  that  we  finish 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  ask  jthe  Senate  to  remain  on 
this  act  untQ  we  finish  it.  To  do  that, 
we  are  gohik  to  stay  in  late  tonight, 
perhaps  even  late  tomorrow,  in  order 
to  get  this  flatter  attended  to.  But  I 
hope  that  w4  can  get  on  with  the  busi- 
ness at  hanfl.  which  is  the  consider- 
ation of  the!  motion  to  proceed  under 
the  provisions  of  rule  XXII. 

Following  the  disposition  of  this 
measure,  it  ts  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  urgent  supple- 
mental conference  report,  if  and  as  it 
is  received,  land  I  believe  it  will  be 
shortly,  anq  then  to  go  to  the  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  We  will 
then,  of  coutse,  have  to  deal  with  the 
conference  lieport  on  the  budget  reso- 
lution, if  we  have  a  conference  report 
on  the  budget  resolution.  I  can  report 
to  my  colleagues  that  I  met  with  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  pn  the  Budget  this  morn- 
ing. While  ^ey  do  not  now  have  an 
agreement.  I  am  encouraged  to  think 
that  they  ckn  work  out  their  differ- 
ences and  nave  a  conference  report 
that  we  can  consider  before  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess,  which  com- 
mences on  the  second  day  of  July. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  not  yet  have 
the  messagd  from  the  House  on  the 
urgent  siipplemental  conference 
report.  I  will  ask  whoever  has  posses- 
sion of  the  floor  to  yield  so  that  I  can 
receive  the  {message  as  soon  as  the 
messenger  appears  at  the  door  with 
the  message] 

With  those  statements.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  am  prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

Several  $enators  addressed  the 
Chair. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELIflS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
heartened  b^^  the  commitment  by  my 
distinguished  friend  from  Tennessee 
that  this  Senate  will  take  up  the 
matter  of  a  jconstitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  Federal  budget. 
This  Is  an  is$ue  that  he  and  I  have  dis- 
cussed on  (K>untless  occasions.  As  a 
matter  of  fAct,  I  believe  I  am  correct 
when  I  recall  that  either  the  first  or 
second  piece  of  legislation  that  I  of- 


fered as  a  freshman  Senator  in  1973 
was  legislation  to  require  a  balanced 
Federal  budget. 

I  believe  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  will  affirm  that  I  have  had  no 
interest  whatsoever  in  delaying  consid- 
eration of  the  so-called  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension.  I  have  merely  asked 
that  there  be  some  hint,  some  indica- 
tion, that  there  would  be  somewhat 
less  intractability  with  reference  to 
making  the  proposed  amendments  to 
the  permanent  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  fair  and  equitable.  That  is  the 
only  point  I  have  made.  I  think  the 
majority  leader  will  acknowledge  that 
I  have  made  that  clear  over  and  over 
again  during  the  past  week.  If  there 
had  been  the  slightest  hint  from  the 
proponents  that  we  could  have  that, 
we  could  have  been  on  the  bill  days 
ago.  Instead,  what  I  heard  from  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  was.  "We 
shall  overcome." 

Well,  I  decided  when  I  heard  that, 
"Well,  maybe  we  should  discuss  it 
awhUe." 

I  recognize  the  arithmetic  of  the  sit- 
uation, but  I  am  also  mindful  of  the 
many  Senators  who  have  themselves 
told  me  that  they  knew  nothing  what- 
soever about  this  legislation  when 
they  became  cosponsors  of  it.  Never- 
theless, pressure  being  what  It  Is,  poli- 
tics being  what  It  is,  some  Senators 
have  sadly  conunented  that  they  were 
locked  in 

But  we  have  served  the  purpose  this 
week  of  at  least  enlightening  some 
Senators. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  amend- 
ments will  be  approved  with  respect  to 
the  bill.  That  remains  to  be  seen.  But 
at  least  we  have  tried.  I  again  assure 
the  majority  leader  that  I  want  to  co- 
operate in  any  possible  way. 

I  cannot  make  the  judgment  for 
those  few  of  us  who  have  been  discuss- 
ing this  measure.  We  will  meet  shortly 
and  make  a  judgment  on  that  as  a 
group.  I  cannot  speak  for  Senator 
East,  Senator  Tmnufoin),  Senator 
Harry  P.  Btrd.  Jr..  Senator  Demton. 
or  anyone  else.  But  will  assure  the  ma- 
jority leader  that  I  will  continue  to  be 
cooperative,  as  I  have  tried  to  be  all 

along. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina.  I 
may  say  that  I  hope  very  much  in  the 
interest  of  predictability  and  since 
some  of  our  colleagues  are  necessarily 
absent  in  the  Senate  today  attending 
the  meeting  of  the  United  Nations  In 
New  York.  It  might  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  more  informal  agreement, 
perhaps,  to  vote  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed. As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  am 
willing  to  vitiate  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  motion  to  proceed  and  have  a 
voice  vote.  But  If  there  is  to  be  a  roll- 
call  vote,  I  would  suggest  that  perhaps 
It  be  about  4  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  also  say  that  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  has  been  very  co- 


operative In  this  matter.  He  has  been 
consistent  in  giving  to  me  his  point  of 
view  and  his  proposed  plans  In  ad- 
vsince.  As  I  have  said  before  many 
times,  he  Is  a  pro,  he  Is  a  real  profes- 
sional in  this  matter  of  legislative 
combat  that  goes  on  here  on  the  floor. 
While  he  and  I  often  agree  and  some- 
times disagree,  I  have  never  had  one 
moment  when  I  have  had  anything 
less  than  the  fullest  cooperation  from 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolhia  In 
terms  of  straightforward  and  candid 
exchanges  of  ideas  and  views. 

I  am  encouraged  to  hear  him  say 
that  we  may  be  reaching  that  point 
where  we  can  get  on  with  the  business 
at  hand.  I  would  like  to  get  a  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed,  as  I  said,  about 
4  o'clock,  and  then  I  would  like  to  get 
on  with  extensive  consideration  of  the 
bill  Itself.  I  even  presume  to  say  we 
could  even  finish  the  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  before  I  yield  the 
floor,  I  now  see  a  messenger  at  the 
door  seeking  entry  who  I  believe  may 
have  a  message  from  the  House  In  re- 
spect to  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations conference  report.  I  yield 
for  that  purpose. 


istrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  that 
Veterans'  Administration  nurses  who  work 
two  twelve-hour  regularly  scheduled  tours 
of  duty  over  a  weekend  shall  be  considered 
to  have  worked  a  full  basic  workweek,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
the  floor. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 


The 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  10:58  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  agrees  to 
the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  it  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  nimibered 
13.  21.  23.  24.  29,  30,  31,  32.  33.  39,  46. 
47.  48.  52.  54.  55,  56.  57.  59.  60.  61.  63. 
and  65  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  thereto: 
It  recedes  from  Its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
2.  3,  12,  14,  16,  18.  19.  20.  22.  26.  27.  34, 
37,  51,  62,  and  64  to  the  bill,  and 
agrees  thereto,  each  with  an  amend- 
ment; and  that  it  hisists  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  40  to  the  bill. 

"The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christi- 
na Boltz  Slddera: 

H.R.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Anthony  Domlngues 

H.R.  8461.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  DanuU 
Owozdz:  ,  _      ^, 

H.R.  4662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Ok 
Ban: 

H.R.  6254.  An  act  to  amend  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  function  of  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Division  with 
respect  to  certain  foreign  diplomatic  mis- 
sions In  the  United  SUtes,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.R.  6350.  An  act  to  amend  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER. 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  sin- 
cerely thank  the  distinguished  majori- 
ty leader  for  his  comments.  I  would 
say  to  him  that  no  leader  of  any  legis- 
lative body  could  have  been  more  co- 
operative and  fair  than  he  has  been  to 
me  in  every  Instance  since  he  has  been 
the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Mattinglt).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  now  spent  more  than  1  full  week 
of  the  Senate's  time  merely  trying  to 
place  before  the  Senate  the  legislation 
to  preserve  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

I  have  received  communications 
from  people  In  my  State  who  cannot 
understand  why  the  Senate  of  the 
United  SUtes  is  not  taking  up  the 
most  Important  Civil  Rights  Act.  when 
there  are  almost  four-fifths  of  the 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  sponsor- 
ing this  bill,  when  it  passed  the  House 
of  Representatives  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote,  and  when  the  President  os- 
tensibly supports  this  blU  wholeheart- 
edly. 

There  Is  not  one  Member  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  who  Is  trying  to  hold 
this  measure  hostage.  And  the  great 
majority  of  those  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  are  ready  to  act.  also.  But  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  keep  re- 
peating the  same  three  or  four  points 
over  and  over  again.  Those  arguments 
are  the  same  well-worn  claims  that 
were  rejected  by  the  Congress  in  1965, 
in  1970,  and  In  1975.  These  arguments 
have  also  been  rejected  time  and  again 
by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States.  I  shall  comment  on  them  in  a 
moment,  but  I  think  the  most  impor- 
tant point  to  recognize  is  that  what  we 
face  here  plain  and  simple  is  an  effort 
by  a  small  band  of  willful  opponents 
of   civil   rights    to    hold   the   Voting 
Rights  Act,  and  Indeed  the  Nation, 
hostage  to  their  parllamentry  manipu- 
lation of  technical  Senate  rules.  Yet 
when  we  have  indicated  we  would  en- 
force the  rules  strictly  against  them, 
they  have  cried  "foul."  They  have  said 
that  would  be  "sharp  practices"  and 
not  showing  proper  senatorial  courte- 
sy and  consideration. 
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Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  see    make  a 
some  consideration  shown  to  the  mil-    my  colleagues 
lions  of  Americans  who  are  looking  to 
us  to  protect  their  most  fundamental 
right— the  right  to  participate  fully  in 
our  democratic  process. 

Yesterday.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
LiHGS)  gave  a  strong  statement,  from 
his  perspective  as  a  former  Governor 
of  a  southern  State  and  a  Member  of 
this  body  for  many  years,  on  the  im- 
portance of  retaining  a  strong  Voting 
Rights  Act.  He  answered  the  junior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  point  by 
point,  on  these  shop.wom  slogans  that 
we  keep  hearing.  I  commend  that 
speech  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

While  we  sit  here  and  listen  to  a 
broken  record  being  played  over  and 
over  and  over,  the  clock  is  ticking  and 
we  are  approaching  a  situation  where 
just  one  or  two  opponents  will  be  able 
to  use  the  August  6  deadline  as  lever- 
age to  extract  crippling  changes  in  the 
act. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  that  the 
American  people  that  the  leadership 
and  the  membership  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  takes  the  voting  rights  of  every 
American  very  seriously. 

Now  is  the  time  to  show  that  we 
regard  It  as  urgent  as  the  other  vital 
matters  which  we  should  be  focusing 
on.  instead  of  rehashing  issues  that 
were  put  behind  us  in  1965. 

Now  is  the  time  to  bring  this  matter 
to  a  head,  to  use  every  parliamentary 
power  available  to  the  Senate  leader- 
ship and  to  dispose  of  the  Voting 
_Bights  Act  legislation. 
'  We  have  a  serious  economic  crisis  in 
this  country.  We  have  several  major 
questions  of  war  and  peace  around  the 
globe,  from  the  South  Atlantic  to  the 
Middle  East.  And  we  have  the  ongoing 
peril  of  an  unchecked  nuclear  arms 
race  hanging  over  our  heads  and  over 
the  heads  of  our  children  and  our  chil- 
dren's children.  We  should  be  able  to 
devote  our  time  and  energy  to  these 
urgent  issues,  Mr.  President,  rather 
than  be  sitting  here  listening  to  inter- 
minable quorum  calls.  There  have 
been  17  quonmi  calls  since  the  time  we 
enacted  cloture.  Indeed,  we  have  spent 
more  than  3  hours  since  cloture  on 
quonmi  calls  alone.  The  sounds  of  si- 
lence resound  in  this  Chamber. 

As  I  said  last  week.  Mr.  President,  we 
may  be  briefly  delayed  by  diehard  ef- 
forts to  cripple  the  act.  But  we  shall 
not  be  deterred  by  threats  of  filibus- 
ter, and  we  shall  not  be  derailed  by 
warmed-over  amendments  already  re- 
jected by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  argimients  that  we  have  heard 
for  the  past  week  have  all  been  an- 
swered in  detail  in  the  committee 
report.  I  do  not  believe  they  will  fool 
any  of  my  colleagues.  In  light  of  the  Voting 
debate   last   week,    however,   let   me    ago. 


1  ew  observations  in  reponse  to 
from  North  Carolina. 

DAY  IN  COURT 

The  s  enior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  suggested  that  if 
the  cour  ties  in  his  State  now  subject 
to  precharance  remain  under  section 
5,  they  will  be  denied  their  day  in 
court  an  I  will  have  to  seek  the  permis- 
sion of  s  bureaucrat— namely,  the  At- 
torney C  eneral— to  change  their  elec- 
tion laws.  That  is  inaccurate. 

I  had  expected  to  respond  to  these 
points  being  made  by  the  Senator 
from  1  orth  Carolina  repeatedly 
during  t  le  period  of  the  past  8  days 
during  tl  le  time  that  we  actually  came 
to  the  su  bstance  of  the  bill,  but  I  shall 
respond  o  them  today. 

I  wish  my  colleague  would  go  back 
and  reac  the  act.  A  covered  jurisdic- 
tion can  have  its  day  in  court  under 
section  I .  It  may  seek  approval  from 
the  district  court  for  a  proposed 
change,  ind  need  not  submit  anjrthing 
to  the  4ttomey  General  at  all.  The 
Attorney  General  route  was  added  as 
an  altertiative  administrative  proce- 
dure beciuse  it  is  faster  and  more  effi- 
cient thin  litigation.  If  the  jurisdic- 
tion chooses  to  go  before  an  independ- 
ent couri  that  is  its  option. 

Yet  jurisdictions  must  be  satisfied 
Attorney  General's  opinion, 
;  overwhelming  nimiber  of 
ns,  including  those  from 
North  Carolina,  are  submitted  to  the 
Attorney  General,  rather  than  to  the 
Federal  tourt.  Moreover,  even  should 
the  Attorney  General  object,  a  juris- 
diction hks  the  further  option  of  going 
to  the  cQurt  for  a  de  novo  review.  If 
the  coui4  does  not  find  the  proposed 
change  clscrlmlnatory,  then  it  may  be 
implemefted,  notwithstanding  the 
prior  objiection  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral. In  other  words,  a  jurisdiction 
under  pr^learance  can  have  two  bites 
of  the  apble. 

So  I  tnink  we  should  set  the  record 
straight  ^n  that  point. 

CONTkNTJED  NKZO  FOR  PRECLEARAItCE 

Second  the  senior  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  urged  that  those  coun- 
ties in  his  State  be  permitted  to  bail 
out,  if  tljey  could  show  that  they  have 
not  discriminated  on  the  basis  of  race 
for  the  past  17  years.  He  was  referring 
to  the  axisting  bailout  procedure  in 
section  <k  of  the  current  law.  That  is 
not  corrqct. 

Tul  reading  of  section  4ti  re- 
it  those  counties  do  not  have 
an  absence  of  racial  discrimi- 
nation iti  elections  for  the  past   17 
years  in  order  to  bail  out. 

In  curifent  law,  all  that  the  counties 
must  show  is  that  they  have  not  used 
a  literacy  test  or  similar  device  for  the 
past  17  years.  By  definition,  they 
could  show  that  this  summer,  literacy 
tests  hme  been  outlawed  in  those 
counties'  since  the  passage  of  the 
1  lights  Act  in  1965,  17  years 
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That  is  qu  te  different  from  a  show- 
ing that  the;  e  has  been  no  discrimina- 
tory practice  s  of  election  law  changes. 
Literacy  tesls  are  but  one  type  of  dis- 
criminatory practice.  They  were  used 
in   the   trigger   for   preclearance   be- 


time.  they  were  the  most 


prevalent  divice  used  to  deny  full 
voting  right^.  As  the  testimony  and 
the  committee  report  explain  in  detail, 
once  those  literacy  tests  were  suspend- 
ed in  covered  jurisdictions,  other  types 
of  schemes  liave  been  used  discrimina- 
torily  to  dlli  te  the  increased  minority 
vote. 

The  impor  ^ant  question,  then,  is  not 
simply  whether  the  jurisdiction  has 
used  a  literacy  test  since  the  act  was 
passed,  but  whether  its  record  shows  a 
continued  need  for  preclearance  be- 
cause of  other  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion. I 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
said  that  in  jiot  1  of  the  40  counties  in 
North  Carolina  has  there  been  an 
action  reported  by  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment imploring  discrimination  in 
voting  rights— not  one  in  17  years. 

This  stateijient  is  misleading. 

The  whole  purpose  of  section  5  was 
to  eliminate!  the  need  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  sue.  Instead,  the  local  jurisdic- 
tion is  supposed  to  preclear  voting 
changes.  In  short,  the  pertinent  record 
is  not  lawsuits,  but  objections  under 
the  section  Si  preclearance  provision  to 
what  the  coiinties  have  tried  to  do.  It 
is  untrue  tolclaim  there  have  been  no 
Justice  Department  actions  since  1965 
with  respect  j  to  discrimination  in  those 
counties.  The  Department  has  object- 
ed to  no  lewer  than  62  proposed 
changes  in  election  laws  since  1965. 

Interestingly,  only  10  of  those  objec- 
tionable changes  were  made  in  the 
first  10  yeafs  of  the  act;  and  52  of 
those  obje((tionable  changes  were 
found  to  rai^e  serious  questions  of  dis- 
crimination by  the  Department  in  the 
last  5  years;  I  that  is,  since  the  act  was 
last  extended  in  1975. 

The  number  of  objection  letters  is 
fewer  becaise.  sometimes,  a  county 
submits  a  number  of  changes  in  one 
letter  and  the  Attorney  General  ob- 
jects to  two!  or  more  of  them  in  the 
same  response  letter. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  southern 
regional  council,  more  than  150  laws 
were  not  sunnitted  which  should  have 
been.  As  to  those,  we  cannot  tell 
whether  the  Department  would  have 
found  them  'discriminatory  or  not.  So 
the  number  of  questionable  actions  by 
these  counties  which  they  could  not 
establish  to  be  free  from  discrimina- 
tion might  well  be  considerably 
higher. 

The  Senator  suggested  that  North 
Carolina  is  >eing  kept  under  the  act 
by  ancient  h  story. 

The  fact  is  that  as  recently  as  2 
months  ago,  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na was  unajle  to  convince  Attorney 
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General  Smith  that  its  redistricting 
plans  for  the  North  Carolina  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  were 
not  discriminatory.  That  was  an  April 
19  letter  from  the  Department  to 
North  Carolina's  attorney.  Jerris 
Leonard.  And  that  letter  noted  three 
objections  filed  last  fall  to  other  North 
Carolina  laws. 

Several  times  we  were  told  last  week 
that  there  was  no  urgency  to  pass  this 
bill  because  the  act  does  not  expire 
this  August.  It  is  true  that  the  act  re- 
mains on  the  books  as  permanent  leg- 
islation, but  it  is  also  true  that  the 
precious  protection  of  section  5  will 
run  out  in  those  States  and  counties 
where,  according  to  the  testimony,  it  is 
needed  most. 

That  is  what  the  people  across  this 
land  are  alarmed  about.  We  all  under- 
stand what  this  means.  It  means  the 
jurisdictions  which  came  under  the  act 
in  1965  would  automatically  be  able  to 
end  their  coverage. 

Mr.  President.  I  will  welcome  the  op- 
portunity when  we  come  to  the  bill 
itself  or  when  there  are  various 
amendments    proposed    to    get    into 

Mr.  EAST.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY  [continuing].  Expla- 
nation of  those  particular  provisions. 
Until  we  do.  however.  I  will  let  those 
that  continue  to  believe  that  we 
should  not  even  proceed  to  consider 
this  act  have  the  floor. 

Mr.  DANFORTH  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  EAST.  Will  the  Senator  yield  for 
a  question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  increasingly  of  the  belief  that  the 
filibuster  that  is  going  on  is  a  true 
travesty,  and  I  wonder  if,  for  example, 
the  junior  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na could  enlighten  me  as  to  the  pur- 
pose of  what  is  happening. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  would  be  delighted,  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  and  I  appreciate 
him  giving  me  this  opportunity.  I 
think  the  Senator  will  find  that  I  have 
been  a  very  faithful  student  of  this 
topic  on  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
I  have  been  very  attentive  to  my  re- 
sponsibilities here  on  the  Senate  floor 
in  following  the  floor  debate  yester- 
day, and  I  intend  to  participate  in  the 
debate  today. 

I  appreciate  the  Senator  giving  me 
the  opporttmity  to  elaborate  on  what 
our  concerns  are  here. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  I  might  Inter- 
rupt. I  was  not  interested  at  this  point 
in  a  thorough  analysis  of  the  bill,  be- 
cause I  do  think  that  is  something 
that  has  been  given  repeatedly  during 
the  last  week.  But  without  a  repeti- 
tious rehash  of  precisely  the  same  ar- 
guments that  have  been  going  on  day 
after  day,  I  would  like  to  find  out  what 
is  the  purpose  of  conducting  a  filibus- 
ter of  the  motion  to  proceed. 


I  listened  to  the  Senator's  senior  col- 
league just  a  minute  ago,  and  as  I  un- 
derstood it  he  said  that  he  hoped  that 
there  would  be  some  give  or  some 
flexibility  or  accommodation  with  re- 
spect to  amendments.  My  surmise 
would  be  just  the  contrary;  that  in 
contrast  to  increased  flexibility  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  the  Senate  who 
might  otherwise  be  willing  to  at  least 
address  the  question  of  amendments, 
quite  the  reverse  is  happening,  and 
that  if  anything  there  is  a  backlash 
effect,  a  greater  sense  of  intransigence 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  propo- 
nents of  this  bill  as  a  result  of  the  fili- 
buster tactics. 

I  am  not  interested  in  a  rehash  of 
the  substance  of  the  Senator's  argu- 
ment but  only  if  he  would  address 
himself  to  the  question  of  the  strategy 
of  the  filibuster. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  resent 
the  Senator's  use  of  the  word 
"rehash."  I  have  always  greatly  re- 
spected the  Senator  from  Missouri  for 
the  quality  of  his  arguments,  and  the 
insight  that  he  brings  to  Senate 
debate,  but  I  personally  resent  his 
characterizing  my  remarks  as 
"rehash."  If  the  Senator  had  been 
here  yesterday  and  had  heard  my  ex- 
change, for  example,  with  Senator 
HotxiNGS,  I  think  he  would  have 
found  it  beneficial.  I  should  like  to 
think  that  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
there  was  substantive  and  important 
argument.  The  debate  did  tread  into 
new  territory,  new  ground,  helping  us 
to  elaborate  our  ideas,  to  explain 
them,  to  get  our  arguments  out  before 
the  public. 

Unfortunately,  I  find  that  the  very 
distinguished  Senator  from  Missouri 
reflects  an  attitude  not  uncommon 
among  the  proponents  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Many  of  them  manifest  a  great 
deal  of  skittishness  about  having  to 
discuss  the  actual  substance  of  this 
legislation. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question 
as  to  "my  strategy,"  I  can  only  reply 
that  I  come  from  one  of  the  affected 
States.  And  I  feel  this  bill  will  have  a 
very  negative  impact  on  40  counties  in 
my  State.  Not  only,  however,  do  I  have 
a  responsibility  to  the  people  of  my 
State— this  bill  will  have  an  impact  on 
9  covered  States,  plus  13  others,  for  a 
total  of  22. 1  have,  therefore,  a  respon- 
sibility also  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  American  people  what  I  think  is 
wrong  about  this  bill. 

I  do  not  consider,  then,  that  rea- 
soned debate  is  out  of  keeping  with 
the  purpose  of  being  a  U.S.  Senator, 
and  it  Is  in  that  spirit  that  I  have 
joined  in  the  debate. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President 

Mr.  EAST.  I  resent  the  implication 
that  in  some  way  or  other  I  am  frus- 
trating the  deliberative  process  of  the 
Senate.  My  strategy  is  simply  to  pre- 
sent our  arguments.  I  find  that  the 
one  thing  the  proponents  of  this  bill 


dread  the  most  is  a  serious  public  sub- 
stantive discussion  of  the  impact  this 
bill  will  have,  particulary  in  the  South, 
given  the  venue  requirements,  the 
burden  of  proof  requirements,  the 
bailout  requirements. 

These  objections  to  the  bill  are  spe- 
cific and  substantive.  I  have,  however, 
heard  nothing  of  substance  or  conse- 
quence in  reply  fipm  the  proponents 
of  this  bill.  And  with  regard  to  wheth- 
er we  should  apply  an  effects  test  as 
opposed  to  an  intents  test,  in  other 
words,  whether  we  should  get  into 
using  quotas  in  the  election  process  to 
judge  whether  the  process  is  free  from 
discrimination— here,  too,  the  outcome 
of  our  deliberation  will  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  American  politics  all 
over  this  country  for  an  indefinite 
period  of  time.  I  have  not  heard  one 

person  from  the  opposition 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  If  I  might  reclaim 
the  floor.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  EAST.  The  Senator  can  reclaim 
it. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  cerUinly  do  not 
deny  the  opponents  of  this  bill,  I 
cannot  deny  the  opponents  of  this  bill, 
every  right  to  address  the  merits,  and 
that  has  been  done  for  the  last 
niunber  of  days  ad  nauseam,  repeti- 
tiously.  We  are  not  even  on  the  bill 
yet.  This  is  plainly  a  filibuster.  This  is 
not  an  effort  to  simply  bring  the 
merits  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
or  to  the  American  people.  It  is  an 
effort  instead  to  stage  a  verbal  sit  in 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

At>out  15  minutes  ago  the  majority 
leader  stated  his  hopes  for  the  legisla- 
tive agenda  in  the  Senate.  We  have 
just  received  the  conference  report  on 
the  urgent  appropriations  bill.  That  is 
going  to  be  the  next  business  before 
us.  Hopefully  we  can  get  on  to  that  at 
some  reasonable  time.  After  that  there 
is  the  question  of  the  balanced  budget 
constitutional  amendment.  Then 
maybe  we  will  have  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  itself,  which  is 
something  that  is  clearly  in  the  inter- 
ests of  this  country. 

What  I  hear  when  I  go  back  to  see 
my  constituents,  which  I  do  with  great 
frequency,  is  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  the  Government  is  functioning, 
whether  or  not  the  Government  of 
this  country  can  do  the  job  which  it  is 
supposed  to  do.  I  think  that  there  is 
increasing  reason  for  that  issue  to  be 
raised.  Look  at  the  difficulty  of  get- 
ting a  budget  resolution  through  the 
Senate  and  through  the  House,  and  we 
still  do  not  have  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report.  The  economy  is  in  sham- 
bles; millions  of  people  in  this  coimtry 
are  unemployed.  They  are  looking  for 
clear  leadership,  a  strong  hand  on  the 
tiller  here  in  Washington,  and  we  pro- 
ceed for  hour  after  hour,  day  after 
day.  in  a  filibuster.  Certainly,  there  is 
nothing  that  draws  the  attention  of 
the  American  people  or  the  Senate  to 
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the  substance  or  the  merits  of  the 
issue  if  we  are  involved  in  quorum 
calls— as  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts pointed  out.  some  17  different 
quorum  caUs  since  we  have  been  on 
this  biU. 

So  I  hope  that  for  the  good  of  the 
country,  we  could  have  a  U.S.  Senate 
which  could  get  on  with  the  Job  before 
it. 

If  the  strategy  is  to  soften  up  the 
Senate  or  to  make  it  more  tractable  or 
more  willing  to  accommodate  itself  to 
the  views  of  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina,  it  is  my  Judgment  that  that 
strategy  would  backfire. 

I  think  the  basic  reaction  of  most 
people  in  the  Senate  is  that,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  some- 
thing else  is  involved  before  the 
Senate;  and  what  else  Is  involved  is  the 
question  of  whether  this  body  can  be 
held  up  by  this  kind  of  verbal  sit  in. 
Therefore,  my  guess  would  be  that 
there  would  be  a  greater  reluctance  to 
enter  into  any  kind  of  serious  negotia- 
tion or  accommodation  with  the  oppo- 
nents of  this  bill  as  a  result  of  the  fili- 
buster strategy. 

That,  of  course,  is  a  matter  for  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina  to 
decide  for  themselves.  However,  just 
expressing  my  Judgment  on  the 
matter,  I  would  guess  that  this  strate- 
gy is  going  nowhere,  that  the  sole 
effect  of  it  is  simply  to  stop  the  work 
of  the  Senate  in  its  tracks,  that  it 
serves  no  national  interest  whatever, 
no  interest  to  the  .Senate  whatever; 
and  I  hope  that  at  some  time  in  the 
immediate  future,  we  can  bring  this 
process  to  a  close. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  highest  regard  for  my  friend  from 
Missouri,  but  I  must  point  out  to  him 
that  there  is  no  budget  resolution  on 
which  the  Senate  can  act.  There  is 
nothing  pending,  that  this  Senator 
knows  of,  which  would  do  one  thing  to 
help  this  economy.  So  any  suggestion 
that  action  on  the  Federal  budget  has 
been  delayed  is  a  red  herring,  I  say  to 
the  Senator,  with  all  due  respect. 

Furthermore,  I  would  ask  him, 
Where  was  he  and  aU  of  his  protest 
when  Senator  Weicker  was  filibuster- 
ing for  weeks  against  legislation  which 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  also  op- 
posed? Not  a  mumbling  word  did  my 
friend  from  Missouri  say  in  opposition 
to  that  filibuster.  He  agreed  with  that 
fUibuster. 

So  it  is  a  matter,  Mr.  President,  of 
whose  ox  is  being  gored.  It  is  also  a 
matter  of  opinion  as  to  who  is  serving 
this  country  and  its  institutions  and 
the  concept  of  representation. 

So  let  us  be  done  with  this  pious  pre- 
tense that  Just  because  a  Senator  hap- 
pens to  favor  a  bill,  anybody  who  con- 
tests it,  using  legitimately  the  rule  of 


the  Seriate,  is  ipso  facto  operating 
against  ^e  best  interests  of  this  coun- 
try,      r 

While Jl  am  at  it,  let  me  respond  to 
just  ond  of  a  myriad  of  inaccuracies 
stated  a  little  while  ago  by  the  Senator 
from  Mslssachusetts.  Senator  Kenitedy 
suggested  at  the  outset  of  his  speech 
that  the.  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  protesting  that  unfair  tactics  were 
being  us^d  against  me.  I  do  not  recall 
Senator  [Kenneot's  precise  words,  but 
the  effedt  of  it  was  that  either  Senator 
East  or  this  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina had!  felt  that  we  were  not  being 
accorded  our  rights. 

Let  me  set  the  record  straight.  I 
have  sai^  no  such  thing,  and  I  do  not 
think  Seruitor  East  has  taken  any 
such  poation.  I  know  the  rules  of  the 
Senate;  4  abide  by  them,  and  I  think  I 
know  hdw  to  protect  my  rights.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  has  been 
complaioing,  but  not  I. 

So  the  question  arises,  not  only  what 
is  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
talking  about,  but  also,  whom  is  he 
talking  a  x>ut? 

He  is  t  le  Senator  who  stood  up  here 
the  oth4r  day  and  proclaimed,  "We 
shall  overcome."  He  is  the  one  who 
has  beeii  intractable.  "Hiis  Senator 
from  Nofth  Carolina  has  been  willing 
all  alongj— and  I  have  so  made  clear  to 
the  majority  leader  and  others— that 
at  any  tj  tne,  I  am  willing  to  go  to  the 
bill.  But  we  have  had  nothing  but  sar- 
castic njection  of  every  effort  to 
reach  sone  sort  of  resolution  of  our 
concerns 

So  it  ii  not  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  it  is  not  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton),  it  is 
not  the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Harry  F^  Byro,  Jr.),  and  it  is  not  this 
Senator  1  from  North  Carolina  who 
have  hdd  up  this  matter.  Let  the 
biu-den  be  where  it  belongs,  on  the 
back  of Jthe  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, wtio  has  engaged  in  all  sorts  of 
obfuscatjon.  Let  no  devious  attempt 
now  be  |nade  to  place  the  blame  on 
the  backs  of  those  of  us  who  are 
merely  standing  up  for  our  people— 
and,  I  might  add.  for  the  broad  con- 
cept of  representation  in  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  say  again  that  the 
misreprelentation  about  this  legisla- 
tion began  with  the  very  title  of  the 
legislation.  It  says,  "Voting  Rights  Act 
Extension."  Here  is  the  report.  This 
legislation  is  not  an  "extension"  of  the 
Voting  Blights  Act,  because  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  permanent  legis- 
lation, ttid  surely  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  must  know  that. 

What  ^e  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri are  talking  about  are  amend- 
ments which  they  favor— amendments 
which  d^rve  to  be  crippled.  They 
seek  to  Amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  jyet  they  wrap  themselves  in 
the  shrc^ds  of  pious  pretense  and  pro- 
claim, "Tou  are  holding  up  the  work 
of  the  Senate."  We  are  doing  no  such 
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thing,  and  il  is  troublesome  that  they 
must  know  that  their  suggestions  are 
inaccurate,  iret  they  continue  to  make 
them.  1 

I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frorii  Utah. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  would  it 
be  permissible  for  me  to  use  a  minute 
of  my  time  to  clarify  something? 

Mr.  HAT<3H.  That  is  agreeable,  and 
then  I  would  like  my  rights  to  the 
floor.  I 

The  PREsmiNO  OFPIC^ER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  EASTI  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  clarify  a  point  that  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  made,  suggesting  that 
we  were  involved  in  a  filibuster.  I 
remind  him  [that  we  are  not.  Cloture 
has  been  itnposed.  We  are  simply 
fives  of  our  limited  time, 
Ify  what  we  think  is  a 
It  bill  and  what  we  think 
lesses  in  it.  We  have  sub- 
stantive difficulty  with  the  bill  not 
only  because  of  the  way  it  applies  to 
the  South  bjit  also  because  of  the  way 
that  it  will  be  applied  nationwide. 
Indeed  this]  legislation  is  so  flawed 
that  we  really  should  not  consider  it 
without  further  reflection  by  the  ap- 
propriate committee.  There  may  be— I 
am  sure  theie  are— many  of  our  distin- 
guished colleagues  who  disagree  with 
me.  but  I,  for  one,  am  simply  inviting 
my  colleagues  to  study  this  matter. 

I  remind  anyone  who  is  following 
this  debate  itrith  some  care  that  no  one 
could  be  filibustering,  because  cloture 
has  been  imposed.  In  fact,  we  have 
agreed  to  anj  early  vote  on  the  cloture 
motion.  As  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  has  indicated,  we 
have  always  been  willing  to  look  at 
whatever  accommodations  might  be 
made  to  ma^e  this  bill  more  reasona- 
ble in  its  application  both  to  the 
South  and  throughout  the  country  as 
a  whole.  We  j  have  come  to  the  floor  in 
that  spirit,  and  we  wanted  to  try  to 
find  areas  oi!  compromise  and  to  put  a 
good  bill  together  and  get  on.  Unfortu- 
nately, we  have  not  found  any  indica- 
tion of  a  demre  to  compromise  on  the 
other  side.  We  have  not  found  anyone 
who  desires  to  come  up  and  engage  in 
sul>stantive  Rebate. 

Now  and  then,  someone  comes  in 
here  and  roars  a  bit  and  then  retreats. 
That  is  perfiectly  all  right,  and  I  un- 
derstand it,  but  I  do  resent  the  impli- 
cation that,  iome  way  or  other,  we  are 
filibustering,  which  we  are  not;  that, 
some  way  or  other,  we  are  not  being 
reasonable  about  this  proposal,  be- 
cause in  fact  we  are. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yiedd  for  just  one  moment? 

Mr.  EAST.l  I  yield. 

Mr.  HELN  S.  In  my  comments  just 
now  I  menti(  med 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froc  1  Utah  has  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  the  Senator  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President,  in  my  comments  I  re- 
ferred to  the  filibuster  by  Senator 
Weicker  with  Senator  Stafford,  and 
Senator  Kennedy  agreed.  They  did  not 
protest  that  consiunption  of  the  Sen- 
ate's time  one  syllable,  I  will  say  to  my 
colleague  from  North  Carolina,  and  I 
mentioned  that  the  filibuster  lasted 
for  several  weeks.  I  Just  checked  and  I 
discover  that  it  lasted  for  8  months. 
I  thank  the  Senator,  my  colleague. 
Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  hasten 
again  to  clarify  that  we  are  not  delay- 
ing. We  are  not  filibustering.  Right 
now  I  am  consuming  my  own  time 
under  a  time  cap  of  1  hour  under  post- 
cloture  conditions. 

So  to  imply  that  some  way  or  other  I 
am  doing  something  to  obstruct 
simply  is  completely  inaccurate. 

We  have  been  willing  to  compromise 
and  have  been  looking  for  that  oppor- 
tunity. We  have  been  trying  to  bring 
the  important  issues  out  before  our 
colleagues  and,  we  hope,  before  the 
country  at  large. 

Eventually  as  I  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  know, 
Congress  will  have  its  way  on  this 
matter,  and  that  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  to  suggest  that  in  some  way  or 
other  what  we  are  doing  is  dilatory 
and  out  of  order,  grossly  misrepresents 
us.  I  daresay  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  will  acknowledge  that  now  and 
then  an  issue  comes  before  this  l>ody 
that  is  so  vitally  important  to  their 
area  or  their  region  or  that  they  think 
will  have  such  impact  on  the  country 
as  a  whole  that  they  must  in  good  con- 
science ask  their  colleagues  to  think 
carefully  about  proceeding. 

That  Is  the  spirit  in  which  we  are 
doing  this. 

Again,  no  one  is  trying  to  delay  or 
obstruct  or  to  impede  ultimately  what 
will  be  the  will  of  Congress. 

So  I  have  again  been  uncomfortable 
the  last  day  or  two  with  the  implica- 
tions of  some  of  our  able,  distin- 
guished, and  eloquent  opponents  that 
there  is  something  unseemly  about 
what  we  are  doing.  That  is  the  old 
rhetoric  in  this  game,  and  both  sides 
play  it,  and  we  are  the  apparent  victim 
of  it  right  now,  but  it  is  not  so. 

I  wanted  just  to  take  that  brief  time 
to  clarify  what  we  are  doing  and  why 
we  are  doing  it. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri asked  me  what  my  strategy  was. 
Apparently  his  schedule  was  too  busy 
to  remain  to  hear  my  answer.  But  that 
is  what  it  is. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  then  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Utah 
who  has  shown  great  forbearance  and 
concern  in  all  of  this. 
I  yield  the  floor.  Mr.  President; 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
with  other  Senators  in  hoping  that  we 


can  expedite  this  matter,  and  not  only 
agree  to  the  motion  to  proceed  but 
also  that  we  proceed  to  the  substan- 
tive debate  on  this  bill. 

We  have  already  had  a  great  deal  of 
substantive  debate  up  to  now;  I  do  not 
think  anyone  should  fail  to  recognize 
that  debate. 

But  I  would  like  to  proceed  as  quick- 
ly as  we  can  to  resolve  this  issue  since 
I  believe  that  an  overwhelming 
number  of  Senators  are  prepared  to 
vote  for  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  leaving 
the  question  of  the  constitutionality 
of  certain  provisions  of  that  act  up  to 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  think  that  is  what 
it  comes  down  to  at  this  point  and  to 
delay  it  any  further  I  think  is  futile.  I 
do  respect  and  admire,  however,  the 
sincerity  of  all  participants  in  this 
debate. 

I  do  appreciate  the  strong  feelings 
on  the  part  of  those  who  are  opposed 
to  this  bill  because  of  the  section  5 
bail-out  provisions  or  the  changes  in 
section  2.  I  largely  share  these  con- 
cerns. This  is  one  of  the  few  times  in 
history  where  there  is  the  incorpora- 
tion in  a  statute  of  "protected  classes" 
in  a  nation  that  has  a  constitution 
that  requires  equal  protection  for  all 
in  our  society. 

I  still  wish  to  proceed  with  as  much 
dispatch  and  haste  as  we  can  because 
we  have  other  matters  which  are  im- 
portant that  must  be  brought  up  in 
the  Senate  at  this  time,  including  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill,  and 
the  balanced  budget  amendment. 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 

Senator  Thurmond,  the  principal 
sponsor  of  this  amendment,  has 
worked  for  28  years  to  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  had  the  privilege  to  have  worked 
side  by  side  with  him  since  I  have  been 
here,  on  this  issue.  For  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  this  coimtry,  we  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  considering  a 
balanced  budget  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  on  the  Senate  floor. 

I  notice  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  is  here  as  well.  Sena- 
tor Harry  F.  Byrd,  Jr..  as  well  as  his 
father,  also  a  distinguished  Virginia 
Senator  have  also  been  leaders  in 
bringing  the  balanced  budget  ap- 
proach this  far.  Ever  since  he  has  been 
here,  he  has  spoken  of  fiscal  restraint 
and  has  backed  up  his  words  with  his 
actions. 

There  are  very  few  people  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Senate  who  will  deserve 
more  credit  than  Senator  Thxtrmond 
or  Senator  Harry  P.  Byrd,  Jr..  for  the 
work  that  they  have  done  in  this  par- 
ticular area. 

In  that  regard.  I  am  pleased  to 
report  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  public 
that  today  we  added  the  60th  cospon- 
sor  to  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. I  am  very  grateful  to  the  60 
Senators  who  have  agreed  to  cospon- 
sor  this  amendment. 


I  am  also  grateful  that  this  has  been 
a  genuine  bipartisan  effort,  led  by 
Senators  DeConcini.  Heflin.  Boren. 
Melcher,  and  others  on  the  Democrat- 
ic side  of  the  aisle.  I  wish  to  see  this 
amendment  brought  to  fruition.  I  wish 
to  see  it  passed.  I  think  we  will  pass  it. 
I  believe  that,  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  not  only  will  we  bring  this 
amendment  to  the  floor  but  we  will  be 
in  excellent  position  to  pass  it  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

I  believe  if  we  pass  it  here  the  pres- 
sing will  be  on  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  bring  it  to  fruition  over 
there  as  well;  I  believe  we  will  be  able 
to  pass  it  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives as  well. 

Mr.  President,  back  to  the  matter  at 
hand.  On  Tuesday,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  my  friend  and  col- 
league, stated  in  the  Record  that  the 
proposed  compromise  in  section  2 
"speaks  for  itself."  He  then  went  on  to 
say,  making  clear  in  the  process  that 
the  amendment  does  anything  but 
"speak  for  itself,"  that  judges  should 
confine  themselves  in  their  Judicial  in- 
terpretations to  "listening  to  those 
who  were  the  principal  sponsors  of  the 
proposal." 

Indeed,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  directs  the  court 
to  consider  primarily  the  statements 
of  himself.  Senator  Mathias.  and  Sen- 
ator Dole. 

At  the  risk  of  improperly  injecting 
the  other  97  Members  of  this  body  in 
the  legislative  process,  where  is  it  writ- 
ten in  the  Scriptures  that  Judicial  in- 
terpretation is  restricted  to  the  state- 
ments of  the  formal  sponsors  of  a  pro- 
posal? 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  since  the 
so-called  Mathias-Kennedy-Dole  pro- 
posal was  a  compromise  that  there 
must  have  been  two  sides  involved.  If 
there  had  not  been  a  need  for  a  com- 
promise, then  I  can  assure  the  courts 
that  this  would  not  have  taken  place 
in  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It  is  fine 
to  listen  to  one  side's  interpretation  of 
a  compromise,  but  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  were  two  sides  involved. 

Let  me  also  suggest  that  there  were 
14  supporters  of  the  compromise  in 
committee  and  17  supporters  of  the 
legislation  containing  this  compro- 
mise. I  can  appreciate  why  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  would  prefer 
that  the  courts  would  pay  his  state- 
ments more  heed  than  other  state- 
ments. I  can  also  appreciate  why  he 
would  prefer  that  the  court  would  re- 
strict itself  to  heeding  the  interpreta- 
tions of  Senators  who  share  his  own 
interpretation.  The  fact,  however,  that 
I  can  appreciate  the  Senator's  interest 
in  doing  this  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  question  of  whether  this  is  the  ap- 
propriate process  for  Judicial  interpre- 
tation. I  think  it  is  not. 

Let    me    reemphasize    a    few    basic 
points  of  legislative  history  since  my 
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distinguished  colleague  has  demon- 
strated such  a  keen  interest  in  guiding 
our  Judiciary  to  a  proper  interpreta- 
tion of  this  statute.  Further  citations 
to  these  points  are  contained  in  my 
"Additional  views"  at  pages  104  and 
105  of  the  report.  I  would  emphasize 
for  the  Record  that  they  are  not  "mi- 
nority views"  as  much  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  might  prefer  that 
they  were. 

Point  No.  1.  The  proposed  compro- 
mise does  represent  a  change  in  lan- 
guage from  the  House  provision,  a  sig- 
nificant change  in  the  view  of  many 
Senators.  This  change  was  necessitat- 
ed by  an  effective  deadlock  in  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  on  the  House  lan- 
guage. Although  I  do  not  personally 
view  it  this  way.  the  new  language  was 
designed  by  its  sponsor  as  a  compro- 
mise and  was  clearly  and  uimiistake- 
ably  supported  by  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  in  the  same 
vein.  The  compromise,  most  pointedly, 
is  not  merely  a  change  in  word  formu- 
las stating  the  same  proposition.  It 
was  marketed  as  a  substantive  change 
in  committee,  and  supported  by  a 
nimiber  of  members  of  the  committee 
as  a  substantive  change. 

Point  No.  2.  The  change  in  language 
in  section  2  clearly  emerged  as  a  result 
of  concerns  that  the  House  language 
would  promote  the  concept  of  propor- 
tional representation  by  race.  This 
concern  was  a  central  theme  of  Senate 
debate  despite  a  disclaimer  in  this 
regard  in  the  House  provision,  and  it 
was  a  central  theme  of  Senate  debate 
despite  language  in  the  House  report 
precluding  proportional  representa- 
tion as  either  a  right  or  remedy  under 
the  amended  section  2.  Despite  this 
language,  the  concern  about  propor- 
tional representation  dominated  the 
Senate  debate,  and  necessitated  the 
proposed  Senate  compromise.  There  is 
no  other  way  to  interpret  the  new  lan- 
guage other  than  to  recognize  that  it 
attempts  to  strengthen  even  these  pro- 
hibitions. 

Point  No.  3.  Indeed,  that  aspect  of 
the  proposed  language  that  is  the 
most  clear  is  that  relating  to  the  pro- 
hibition upon  proportional  representa- 
tion. This  is.  by  far,  the  clearest  part 
of  a  legislative  provision  that  is  gener- 
ally confusing  and  contradictory. 
Whatever  my  own  concerns  about  the 
success  of  the  effort,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  that  it  was  the  clear  intent 
of  a  significant  number  of  supporters 
of  the  new  language  to  absolutely  and 
unequivocaUy  preclude  proportional 
representation.  Virtually  everyone,  on 
either  side  of  this  issue,  alleged  opposi- 
tion to  proportional  representation. 

Most  pointedly,  there  is  absolutely 
no  indication  that  they  chose  to  adopt 
the  somewhat  dubious  definitions  of 
proportional  representation  adopted 
by  individual  Members  of  this  body. 

Point  No.  4.  The  author  of  the  com- 
promise stated  expressly  that  propor- 


tional re{  iresentation  was  not  preclud- 
ed as  a  remedy  in  such  language  be- 
cause it  vas  unnecessary  and  that  it 
was  a  w«ll  established  legal  principle 
that  remedies  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  violation  established. 

This  c«)ncept  is  reiterated  in  the 
committae  report. 

Point  Ho.  5.  The  committee  report  is 
explicit  Hi  its  rejection  of  the  views  of 
the  Subc4mmittee  on  the  Constitution 
with  resilect  to  the  subcommittee's— 
and  my  oWn— interpretation  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  results  test.  I  sincerely 
hope  thajt  my  own  predictions  about 
the  resulte  test  are  totally  wrong. 

Point  1  b.  6.  The  committee  report 
could  not  be  more  explicit  in  its  adop- 
tion of  t  te  standard  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  iVhite  against  Regester.  It  is 
this  test  ;hat  has  repeatedly  been  of- 
fered in  definition  of  the  results  stand- 
ard by  pfoponents  of  the  test  during 
subcommittee  hearings  and  by  con- 
gressional proponents  of  the  standard. 
There  ar«  significant  differences  with 
respect  tq  this  standard  as  evidenced 
by  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
City  of  Mobile.  Indeed,  there  is  abso- 
lutely no  indication  that  White  is  not 
currently!  the  law  of  the  land  never 
having  been  over-ruled  by  the  Court  in 
City  of  Af  obile  or  in  any  other  deci- 
sion. Instead  of  expressly  adopting 
some  generally  undisputed  legal  stand- 
ard, the  committee  has  chosen  to  en- 
shrine in  j  the  law  the  White  case  re- 
plete witb  its  apparent  inclarities  and 
ambiguities.  In  other  words,  the  com- 
mittee hap  chosen  to  adopt  language 
with  a  hifctory— language  that  has  al- 
ready been  suffused  with  some  mean- 
ing by  thi  Court— rather  than  venture 
with  language  that  was  capable  of 
standing  bn  its  own  and  being  inter- 
preted del  novo.  To  the  extent  that 
they  havd  explicitly  anchored  this  lan- 
guage to  White— and  that  point  is  far 
clearer  ii^  the  committee  debates  on 
this  issue! than  even  in  the  committee 
report— courts  are  obliged  to  recognize 
this  and  t^  appreciate  that  Congress— 
for  betteij  or  worse— chose  to  Incorpo- 
rate the  ^ase  law  of  White— all  of  its 
case  law-Jin  rendering  meaning  to  the 
new  statfitory  language.  Given  the 
commlttef's  decision  to  define  the  new 
test  in  tefms  of  White,  the  committee 
report  ironically  is  reduced  substan- 
tially in  importance. 

Point  N  J.  7.  Despite  the  results  lan- 
guage, mmy  proponents  of  the  new 
test  cont  nue  to  speak  in  terms  of 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process. 
As  the  ai  thor  of  the  compromise  re- 
marked curing  consideration  of  the 

measure,  ''We  are  talking  about  access 

•  •  *  •• 

Point  lf>.  8.  Proponents  of  the  re- 
sults test.i  including  the  author  of  the 
compromise,  have  consistently  empha- 
sized—at east  during  Senate  hearings, 
if  not  H  »use  hearings— that  the  re- 
sults test  represented  something  sig- 
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nlficantly  different  than  the  effects 
test  currently  applicable  to  section  5. 

Point  No.  p.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion as  far  «s  whether  a  community 
with  an  at-large  system  could  be  found 
in  violation  Of  the  new  test  if  another 
community  Possessing  identical  char- 
acteristics, ixcept  for  the  at-large 
system,  founjd  not  to  be  in  violation, 
the  author  of  the  compromise  indicat- 
ed that.  "It  I  was  not  my  intent  that 
that  happen;*'  The  clear  implication  of 
that  statement  is  that  the  existence  of 
an  at-large  system  will  not  by  itself 
transform  a  lawful  system  of  govern- 
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unlawful  system  of  gov- 


ment  into  aq 
emment, 

Point  No.  10.  While  the  House 
report  clearl^  rejected  the  idea  of  re- 
sponsiveness of  public  officials  as  a 
factor  in  determining  the  existence  of 
discriminatioti  under  its  test,  the  pro- 
posed amencvnent  avoids  highly  sub- 
jective factors  such  as  responsiveness 
of  elected  officials  to  the  minority 
community,  the  committee  report  ex- 
pressly recognizes  its  utility.  The 
author  of  tlie  proposed  compromise 
stated  during  committee  consideration 
that  the  fac(  of  unresponsive  elected 
officials  was  i  fact  to  be  considered  by 
courts.  Unlike  the  House  test,  it  is 
clear  that  thire  is  not  the  hostility  to 
the  consideration  of  subjective  factors 
by  the  Senate. 

Point  No.  v\.  In  response  to  a  ques- 
tion concemihg  the  impact  of  the  pro- 
posed compromise  amendment  upon 
legislative  diitricting,  see  subcommit- 
tee report  at  footnote  235,  the  author 
of  the  amendment  expressly  indicated 
his  disagreen^ent  with  the  contention 
that  neighborhoods  characterized  by 
large  numbdrs  of  racial  minorities 
were  somehow  exempt  or  immune 
from  normal  efforts  to  secure  partisan 
or  ideological  advantage  through  so- 
called  gerrymandering.  The  implica- 
tion of  this  statement  would  seem  to 
be  that  ther^  is  no  obligation  upon 
communities  I  to  maximize  the  influ- 
ence of  mino^ties.  but  simply  to  treat 
them  fairly.  'That  is  an  important  im- 
plication.       I 

Point  No.  li.  The  amendment  refers 
to  its  protections  being  extended  to  a 
"class  of  citlaens  protected  by  subsec- 
tion (a)."  So  far  as  I  know,  there  is  no 
"class"  of  citikens  that  are  singled  out 
for  protection  under  subsection  (a)  of 
the  amendment.  Section  2  of  the 
Voting  Rightl  Act,  as  a  codification  of 
the  15th  amoidment,  has  always  pro- 
vided guarantiees  in  the  area  of  voting 
to  all  individual  citizens  not  "protect- 
ed classes."  tven  to  the  extent  that 
the  amended  section  2  intends  to  sepa- 
rate itself  frdm  the  15th  amendment, 
it  fails  to  provide  for  explicitly  "pro- 
tected groups!'.  It  is  altogether  unclear 
what  this  clause  in  the  disclaimer  is  in- 
tended to  mei  n,  except  that  citizens  of 
the  United  States  have  the  right  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process  and 


elect  candidates  of  their  choice.  This  is 
doubtlessly  true  and  doubtlessly  a  rea- 
sonable policy. 

It  is  because  I  truly  do  not  believe 
that  the  proposed  language  in  section 
2  tracks  the  intent  of  many  of  its  pro- 
ponents, despite  their  sincerity,  and 
because  I  do  not  believe  a  results  test 
in  any  form  can  track  such  intent, 
that  I  oppose  the  test. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve that  these  are  important  and  rel- 
evant factors  that  will  have  to  be  eval- 
uated by  a  court  interpreting  this  pro- 
vision, not  simply  the  after-the-fact 
statements  of  the  three  Senators  in- 
voked by  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

There  are  100  Senators  involved  in 
this  process,  not  simply  3.  I  would 
remind  my  friend  from  Massachusetts. 
As  majority  floor  manager,  subcom- 
mittee chairman,  and  a  supporter  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  do  believe 
that  my  own  comments  might  be  de- 
serving of  at  least  a  bit  of  consider- 
ation, as  well.  I  believe  every  Senator 
feels  that  way.  Neither  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  nor  any  other 
Member  of  this  body  can  appropriate- 
ly create  a  totally  selective  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 
Mr.  BRADLEY  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  speak  at  length  but  I  think  I 
should  just  make  a  few  comments 
before  suggesting  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

Mr.  President,  this  issue,  in  my  view, 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  ones 
that  the  U.S.  Senate  wUl  deal  with.  It 
concerns  our  civil  rights,  our  most  im- 
portant civil  right,  the  right  to  vote, 
the  need  to  enforce  the  ISth  amend- 
ment of  our  Constitution. 

This  is  a  process  that  was  intensified 
in  the  early  1960's,  in  1964,  with  the 
passage  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act,  a  pas- 
sage that  I  witnessed  as  a  19-year-old 
intern  in  that  comer  of  the  U.S. 
Senate.  And  on  that  day,  I  did  not  un- 
derstand why  27  Senators  voted 
against  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964, 
while  I  was  comforted  that  73  did. 

In  1965,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
passed  by  .'.  vote  of  79  to  18.  The  other 
day  a  vote  on  cloture  on  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  having  been 
extended  in  1970  and  1975  as  well,  the 
vote  on  cloture  was  86  to  8.  So  over 
that  period  of  nearly  20  years,  those 
who  would  oppose  the  enforcement  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  civil  rights 
for  all  Americans  had  decreased  from 
27  votes  in  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1964  to  8 
votes  in  1982. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  has  the  U.S. 
Senate  moved  in  the  direction  of  a 
greater  enforcement  of  our  civil  rights, 
but  so  has  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives which  supported  this  measure  20 


to  1,  and  so  has  the  President  of  the 
United  States  who  supports  this  meas- 
ure. And  yet  there  are  those  in  this 
body,  eight  Senators,  who  continue  to 
debate  and  discuss  the  issue,  as  they 
have  every  right  to.  and  who  say  they 
will  be  willing,  under  certain  circiun- 
stances,  to  cease  that  debate  In  com- 
promise. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  if 
you  compromise,  you  have  to  have  a 
certain  strength  that  allows  you  to 
compromise.  That  vote  on  cloture  last 
week,  in  my  view,  eliminates  any  ques- 
tion of  compromise.  So  we  will  pre- 
serve the  rights  of  every  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Senate,  as  Is  critical  to  the 
functioning  of  this  institution,  to  use 
every  means  that  they  can  to  talk, 
talk,  talk— a  verbal  sit-In.  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  called  it.  But  that 
time  will  expire,  whether  it  is  this 
week  or  next  week  or  6  months  from 
now.  And  when  it  does  expire,  the 
Senate  will  work  its  will  and  it  will 
support  this  measure  and  this  measure 
will  become  law  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States  will  sign  it.  Because. 
Mr.  President,  the  country  has  gone 
too  far  to  turn  back,  because  it  is  the 
will  of  the  people  of  this  country  that 
we  enforce  the  civil  rights  of  our  citi- 
zens and  in  particular  the  15th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution. 

When  we  do  get  to  debating  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  when  we  get  to  de- 
bating the  bill  as  opposed  to  the 
motion  to  proceed  the  bill— which  is 
again  a  tactical  method  chosen  by  the 
eight  minority  Members  of  this  body 
who  seek  to  prevent  the  Senate  from 
working  its  will— when  we  get  to  that 
point,  we  will  express  in  no  uncertain 
terms  our  support  for  this  bill.  When 
we  get  beyond  the  motion  to  proceed, 
we  wiU  be  able  to  debate  in  some 
greater  depth  the  three  or  four  points 
that  the  opposition  has  continued  to 
make  over  and  over,  and  I  would  say  if 
this  debate  goes  on  further  and  fur- 
ther that  we  will  ahnost  be  debating  it 
by  rote. 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  will  refrain  from 
making  a  longer  statement  until  we 
have  reached  the  point  where  we  are 
actually  discussing  the  bill  as  opposed 
to  the  procedural  rights  of  the  minori- 
ty, which  we  all  agree  have  to  be  pro- 
tected even  if,  In  my  view,  as  one  Sena- 
tor, and  in  the  view  of  86  other  Sena- 
tors, they  do  thwart  the  will  of  the 
Senate  and  the  will  of  the  Nation  on 
this  issue,  and  there  is.  frankly,  no 
more  critical  issue  in  our  Nation  today. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded^ 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Dehtoh).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeus  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TESTIMONY  OF  GOV.  ROBERT 
GRAHAM  OF  FLORIDA  ABOUT 
STATES'  INTEREST  IN  REMOV- 
ING THE  AMBIGUITIES  IN  THE 
FOREIGN  CORRUPT  PRAC- 
TICES ACT  TO  PROMOTE  UJS. 
EXPORTS 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
course  of  conducting  hearings  on  S. 
708,  the  Business  Practices  and  Rec- 
ords Simplification  Act.  my  bill  to 
amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act.  Gov.  Robert  Graham  of  Florida, 
Chairman  of  the  National  Governor's 
Association  International  Trade  and 
Foreign  Relations  Subcommittee  testi- 
fied about  the  interest  of  the  States  in 
removing  impediments  in  UJS.  law 
which  hinder  the  growth  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports. In  particular.  Governor  Graham 
spoke  about  the  need  to  eliminate  the 
ambiguities  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act.  Governor  Graham's  tes- 
timony is  further  evidence  of  the  wide- 
spread support  for  amending  the  act 
and  highlights  the  need  for  swift 
action  in  the  House  on  S.  708. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Governor  Graham's  testimo- 
ny before  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  S.  708  on  July  23. 
1981,  be  printed  in  the  Record  imme- 
diately following  my  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

TKSTiitoirr  or  Bob  Oraham,  GovzEif  or  or 
Floriba 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  to  appear 
before  you  this  afternoon  on  behalf  of  the 
Nation's  governors,  in  my  role  as  Chairman 
of  the  National  Govemora'  Association's 
International  Trade  and  Foreign  Relations 
Subcommittee  on  Administration  and  Con- 
gressional Initiatives.  I  am  here  today  be- 
cause the  governors  of  the  fifty  states  share 
your  deep  concern  about  expanding  U.S.  ex- 
ports, and  removing  unnecessary  govern- 
mental Impediments  to  international  trade. 

Until  recently.  International  trade  has 
been  of  primary  concern  only  to  the  federal 
government  and  to  large,  multi-national  cor- 
porations. This  is  no  longer  the  case.  Many 
small  and  medium-size  businesses  have 
become  aware  of  the  great  opportunities  for 
them  in  foreign  marliets.  and  are  now  begin- 
ning to  transact  business  in  these  new  mar- 
kets. 

Along  with  the  increased  awareness  of  the 
business  community,  there  has  been  a  grow- 
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ins  recognition  among  the  governors,  and 
their  economic  development  offices,  that 
overseas  trade  opportunities  for  companies 
in  their  states,  can  be  of  enormous  benefit 
to  their  state's  economy.  The  growth  from 
expanding  markets  can  create  new  and 
better  paying  jobs  for  our  citizens,  and  a 
stronger  and  more  stable  base  for  state  reve- 
nues. 

To  consign  export  trade  exclusively  to  the 
domain  of  the  large  multinational  corpora- 
tions—wtiich  already  have  comprehensive 
export  departments  and  esUblished  foreign 
offices— Is  to  ignore  what  the  expansion  of 
the  export  sector  means  to  continued  eco- 
nomic growth  in  the  states.  There  are  thou- 
sands of  small  manufacturers  within  the 
fifty  states  producing  tens  of  thousands  of 
products  competitively  priced  to  attract 
ready  markets  in  numerous  foreign  coun- 
tries. Promoting  the  export  growth  of  these 
companies  improves  productivity  and  In- 
creases our  Industrial  base.  The  consequent 
economies  of  scale  also  help  to  produce 
needed  capital  for  research  and  develop- 
ment activities.  The  U.S.  Department  of 
Commerce  estimates  that  every  $1  billion  in 
new  exports  means  40  to  70  thousand  new 
Jobs. 

The  States'  interest  in  encouraging  ex- 
ports is  clear.  To  realize  this  goal  the  SUtes 
have  committed  substantial  resources  to 
assist  their  small  and  medium-size  business- 
es in  moving  into  foreign  markets. 

Collectively,  the  fifty  states  budget  ap- 
proximately $26  million  for  trade  promotion 
actlvitiea— nearly  the  same  amount  as  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

State  trade  promotion  expenditures  have 
increased  400%  over  the  past  four  years. 
compared  to  approximately  2S%  for  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

More  people  are  employed  in  the  65  state 
offices  abroad  than  work  overseas  in  the 
Foreign  Commercial  Service  of  the  UJB.  De- 
partment of  Commerce. 

The  increased  level  of  Involvement  in 
international  trade  has  made  the  governors 
more  concerned  with  what  can  be  done  to 
assist  small,  medium-size,  and  new  export- 
ers. Since  several  significant  obstacles  to 
these  businesses  require  change  at  the  Fed- 
eral level,  the  governors  established  an 
international  trade  committee  In  November, 
1978. 

Twenty-four  of  the  governors,  evenly  split 
between  Democratic  and  Republican,  sit  on 
the  committee  and  recommend  trade  policy 
which  the  full  association  must  approve. 

With  the  cooperation  of  nearly  400  com- 
panies, we  conducted  a  study  of  disincen- 
tives to  exports,  to  determine  which  nation- 
al policies,  programs  and  regulation  had  the 
most  positive  and  most  negative  Impact  on 
our  states'  exports.  The  governors  officially 
adopted  our  present  policy  statement  and 
specific  recommendations  on  international 
trade  Issues  In  March,  1980. 

Since  that  time,  the  governors  have  been 
actively  Involved  with  both  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  in  working  for 
changes  at  the  federal  level. 

We  are  now  involved  in  a  Joint  trade  pro- 
motion effort  with  Commerce  Secretary 
Malcolm  Baldridge  and  have  developed  an 
excellent  working  relationship  with  Trade 
Ambassador  Bill  Brock. 

In  the  area  of  Congressional  initiatives 
the  governors  have  for  the  past  2  years  ac- 
tively supported  legislation  to: 

Clarify  ambiguities  In  the  Foreign  Cor- 
rupt Practices  Act; 

Clarify  ambiguities  in  the  extraterritorial 
antitrust  laws: 


Provideinecessary  export  services  to  small- 
er businesses  through  promotion  of  export 
trading  companies; 

Reduce  the  federal  income  tax  on  Ameri- 
cans working  overseas: 

Provide  adequate  lending  authority  for 
the  export-import  bank;  and 

Expand  the  authority  for  90  day  visa  waiv- 
ers for  foreign  businessmen  and  tourists. 

Each  of  these  Issues  Is  important  to  the 
governor^  but  I  am  here  today  to  discuss 
specifically  the  effect  that  the  uncertainty, 
vaguenesi  and  confusion  of  the  1977  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  has  had  on 
I  medium-size  businesses  attempt- 
thelr  products  overseas. 
The  stufly  the  governors  conducted,  that  I 
previouslf  mentioned,  documented  32  items 
trade  disincentives.  The  Foreign 
ices  Act  was  considered  one  of 
leant  disincentives.  The  firms 
ly  affected  by  the  act  were  the 
types  of  companies  we  work  with  most  in 
the  statet  In  export  promotion  activities- 
small-  aitd  medium-size  companies  with 
enough  experience  in  exporting  to  be  inter- 
ested in  eiipanding  to  new  markets,  but  too 
,ve  overseas  subsidiaries,  experi- 
hlngton  lawyers,  or  in-house  ex- 
tbe  full  range  of  export  services 
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ew  of  this  study,  and  extensive 
the  full  Governor's  Association 
unanimot*ly  endorsed  specific  reforms  of 
the  Poreifn  Corrupt  Practices  Act. 

The  goilemors'  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions on  ijeeded  changes  in  the  Act  include 
the  f ollowig: 

1.  The  I  line  between  "facilitating  pay- 
ments" which  are  proper  and  legal  under 
the  act,  ahd  Illegal  bribery,  is  unclear  both 
in  the  wa)'  the  law  was  written,  and  in  the 
limited  i|iterpretatiotuU  regulations  that 
exist. 

The  coi^mlttee  reports  that  accompanied 
this  Act  Ih  1977  indicate  that  Congros  did 
not  intend  to  prohibit  customary  facilitat- 
ing payments.  But.  as  President  Carter  told 
the  Congftss  in  his  meaaage  on  export  disin- 
centives Ip  September.  1980,  there  is  con- 
cern oven  ambiguities  in  this  provision  be- 
cause of  Oie  "  .  .  .  disparity  between  sUte- 
menu  in  ,the  legislative  history  describing 
the  exoentlon,  and  the  statutory  language 
rters  should  not  have  to  rely  on 
uding  that  the  act  is  ambiguous 
relevant  legislative  history  can 
tted  into  evidence  in  possible 
itlons. 
reason  to  know"  standard  is  un- 
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clear  and; subject  to  very  broad  interpreta- 
tion, and  gives  an  exporter  insufficient  guid- 
ance. An  exporter  cannot  know  to  what 
length  hefmust  go  to  investigate,  audit,  per- 
sonally sdpervlse,  or  even  refuse  to  employ 
an  indep«ulent  overseas  agent  in  order  to 
avoid  an  lacctisatlon  that  he  should  have 
known  or  suspected  that  the  agent  has 
made  or  vill  make  payments  to  governmen- 
tal officials  which  may  be  outside  the  inter- 
preutlon  of  "facilitating  payments"  under 
the  act.  fti  my  dlaeuasions  in  Florida  with 
owners  of  small  exporting  businesses  and  at- 
torneys w  tio  represent  small  exporting  com- 
panies, tt  ere  was  great  concern  that  under 
the  "reas(  in  to  know"  standard,  our  export- 
ers could  possibly  l>e  accused  of  illegal  con- 
duct if  ttiey  employed  any  agent  In  a  coun- 
try where  such  payments  had  ever  taken 
place,  on  the  grounds  that  this  fact  alone 
was  "rea^n  to  know"  that  it  could  happen 
again. 

When  confronted  with  the  ambiguity  over 
what  is  all  authorized  payment,  compound- 


ed by  the  add!  tlonal  ambiguity  over  what  an 
exporter  must  do  to  Insure  that  his  overseas 
agent  has  ne^er  made  such  payments,  the 
small  buslnesiman  will  often  simply  throw 
up  his  hands  1^  total  frustration. 

It  is  not  Just  the  exporter  himself  who  has 
to  decide  wha^  to  do  to  comply  with  this  act. 
The  effectlvehess  of  our  own  state  export 
promotion  an4  information  services  depends 
on  our  abilit J  to  understand  legal  factors 
which  may  affect  new  exporters.  This  task 
Is  rendered  Unnecessarily  difflciUt  by  the 
uncertainty  surrounding  this  act. 

3.  The  concurrent  Jurisdiction  granted 
under  the  act  to  the  Justice  Department, 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  and  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exdhange  Commission  has  made 
it  very  dlfflcillt  for  the  smaU  exporter  to 
obtain  the  necessary  guidance  to  ensure 
compliance  with  the  act,  as  it  is  Interpreted 
by  these  various  agencies. 

4.  Besides  clarifying  these  ambiguities  in 
the  law,  the  governors  recommend  that 
Congress  legislatively  mandate  a  business 
review  procequre  to  allow  businessmen  to 
obtain  promiAly  and  efficiently  from  the 
Department  of  Justice  a  statement  of  inter- 
pretation and  application  Intentions  in  spe- 
cifically proposed  activities  or  areas.  This 
statement  would  then  be  binding  on  the 
Justice  Department,  and  all  other  federal 
agencies.  | 

5.  Application  of  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  should  distinguish  among  di- 
verse market  regions  and  products  giving 
some  recognition  to  local  custom. 

6.  Provision  should  be  made  for  the 
United  States'  Government  to  enter  into 
agreements  ^^ith  foreign  coimtries  that 
specify  that  qertain  specific  business  prac- 
tices within  each  country  would  not  be  sut>- 
Ject  to  prosecution  under  this  act. 

I  am  happy  io  say  that  the  bill  t>efore  you, 
S.  708,  effectively  addresses  these  recom- 
mendations, aiid  on  behalf  of  the  governors, 
I  want  to  comknend  Senator  Chafee  and  the 
bill's  sponsors^ 

In  concluding,  I  would  like  to  address  two 
specific  areas  in  which  this  legislation  has 
been  unfairly  characterized  or  criticized. 
First  is  the  suggestion  that  U.S.  exports 
have  not  been  affected  by  the  ambiguities  in 
this  act.  I  have  personally  discussed  with 
owners  of  Florida  businesses  engaged  in  ex- 
porting, and  j  attorneys  representing  such 
businesses,  specific  situations  where  concern 
over  these  ambiguities  and  the  risks  in- 
volved persuaded  the  exporter  to  forego  a 
trade  opportunity,  or  to  discontinue  selling 
his  product  in  a  particular  coimtry. 

In  fact,  yot|r  subconmiittees  heard  testi- 
mony this  Miy  from  a  major  Florida  ex- 
porting company,  the  Harris  Corporation  of 
Melbourne,  Florida.  The  company  stated 
imequivocably  that  confusion  over  the  act 
has  resulted  (n  a  significant  reduction  in 
that  companyts  exports. 

The  fact  that  this  act  Is  consistently  cited 
in  surveys  as  one  of  the  strongest  disincen- 
tives to  exporting  is  the  best  evidence  that 
It  Is  a  source  of  confusion  and  uncertainty 
for  exporters»-particularly  new  exporters 
and  small  bus«iesses. 

As  President  Carter  emphasized  in  his 
report  to  Congress,  "It  is  the  uncertainty 
and  vagueness  of  the  provisions  and  not  the 
prohibition  against  bribery  that  is  causing 
this  Impact." 

The  second  j  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is 
that  this  Is  ndt  a  partisan  Issue  and  concern 
did  not  originiLte  this  year,  or  with  the  Ad- 
ministration air  President  Reagan. 

The  Governor's  Association,  a  bi-partisan 
organization,  began  studying  this  issue  in 
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1978,  and  endorsed  revision  of  the  act  in 
early  1980. 

President  Carter  concluded  in  his  report 
to  Congress  on  export  disincentives  that 
this  act  "  .  .  .  inhibits  exporting  because  of 
uncertainty  within  the  business  conununity 
about  the  meaning  and  application  of  some 
of  its  key  provisions."  He  ordered  the  Jus- 
tice Department  to  issue  guidelines  under 
the  Act,  and  called  for  reconunendatlons 
from  the  Commerce  and  Justice  Depart- 
ments on  what  further  actions  were  neces- 
sary to  remove  these  ambiguities. 

Reubln  Askew,  my  predecessor  as  Gover- 
nor of  Florida  and  United  States  Trade  Rep- 
resentative during  the  Carter  Administra- 
tion, stated  in  an  address  in  June,  1980  on 
priorities  in  international  trade  that  "We 
must  clarify  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices 
Act  to  make  It  enforceable  and  to  eliminate 
needless  uncertainties  and  anxieties  which 
inhibit  trade  and  complicate  trade  and  in- 
vestment decision." 

A  General  Accounting  Office  report  in 
March  of  this  year  concluded  that  the  busi- 
ness review  procedure,  as  established  by  the 
Justice  Department  "...  has  not  been  ef- 
fective in  addressing  the  uncertainty  caused 
by  the  Act's  ambiguities." 

It  is  clear  that  there  is  long  standing  bi- 
partisan support  for  improvements  to  this 
Act. 

This  Act  has  created  unintended  and  un- 
necessary obstacles  to  exporting  U.S.  prod- 
ucts overseas.  On  behalf  of  the  governors,  I 
commend  you  for  your  work  on  this  issue 
and  urge  to  approve  legislation  to  effective- 
ly resolve  these  ambiguities  and  give  our  ex- 
porters confidence  in  the  law,  so  that  they 
can  comply  with  it  and  continue  to  do  busi- 
ness in  the  world  marketplace. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  1  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be 
rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  uiuuiimous  consent 
that  I  may  be  permitted  to  speak  on 
another  subject  for  about  5  minutes, 
but  that  the  time  consumed  be 
charged  against  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


GOVERNMENT  SPENDING  OUT 
OF  CONTROL 

Mr.    HARRY    F.    BYRD.    JR.    Mr. 

President,  on  June  10,  two  former 
Cabinet  officers  appeared  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  to  give 
their  views  on  the  economic  crisis 
facing  our  Nation.  Both  are  now  im- 
portant leaders  in  the  business  com- 
munity. 

These  men.  who  have  seen  Govern- 
ment from  important  positions  within 
Goverrunent,  were:  Peter  G.  Peterson, 
chairman  of  the  board,  Lehman  Bros., 
investment  bankers,  and  former  Re- 


publican Secretary  of  Commerce;  W. 
Michael  Blumenthal.  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer.  Burroughs 
Corp..  and  former  Democratic  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

These  two  individuals  si>oke  for 
themselves  but  they  also  expressed 
the  views  of  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Douglas  Dillon,  former  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Henry  H. 
Fowler,  and  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  William  E.  Simon. 

Both  Secretary  Peterson  and  Secre- 
tary Blumenthal  agreed  that  Federal 
spending  is  clearly  out  of  control;  both 
agreed  that  it  must  be  brought  under 
control;  both  agreed  that  our  Nation  is 
facing  an  economic  crisis  of  major  pro- 
portions. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  asked  the 
reaction  of  the  business  commimity  to 
the  fact  that  under  the  Senate  budget 
resolution  the  Government  will  spend, 
during  the  next  3  years  and  5  months. 
$468  billion  more  than  it  takes  in. 
Mr.  Peterson  responded  thusly: 
I  think  the  stock  market  gives  you  a  reac- 
tion. I  think  Interest  rates  give  you  a  reac- 
tion, and  I  think  bankruptcies  give  you  a 
reaction.  I  think  exchange  rates  give  you  a 
reaction.  I  think  we  have  got  enormous  evi- 
dence, Senator,  that  the  markets  are  react- 
ing very  adversely. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  my  questions  to 
former  Secretary  Peterson  and  former 
Secretary  Bltimenthal,  along  with 
their  responses. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Senator  Btrd.  As  I  visualize  it,  both  Sec- 
retary Blumenthal  and  Secretary  Peterson 
feel  that  the  budget  and  Govenunent 
spending  is  totally  out  of  control.  Am  I  cor- 
rect in  that  assessment? 

Mr.  Blombnthal.  You  are  certainly  cor- 
rect. 
Mr.  PrrsMOR.  Correct 
Senator  Byro.  And  that  you  feel  that  the 
key  to  our  problem  really  is  to  get  spending 
under  controL 
Mr.  PKmsoR.  Absolutely. 
Senator  Btrd.  And  that,  of  course,  has 
not  been  done.  I  must  say  I  was  not  aware  of 
this  until  several  weeks  ago.  But  the  in- 
crease In  spending  for  this  current  fiscal 
year  will  be  13  percent,  and  that  compares 
to  the  Increase  last  year  of  14  percent.  So 
we  have  made  very  minute  progress  In  get- 
ting spending  under  oontroL 

Now,  let  me  ask  this.  Under  the  Senate 
budget  resolution  durtag  the  next  three 
years  and  five  months  the  Government  will 
spend  1468  billion  more  than  It  takes  in.  My 
question  is:  Is  the  business  community 
aware  of  this?  And.  if  so.  what  Is  the  reac- 
tion? 

Mr.  PcmsoN.  I  think  the  stock  market 
gives  you  a  reaction.  I  think  Interest  rates 
give  you  a  reaction,  and  I  think  bankrupt- 
cies give  you  a  reaction.  I  think  exchange 
rates  give  you  a  reaction.  I  think  we  have 
got  enormous  evidence.  Senator,  that  the 
markets  are  reacting  very  adversely. 

Senator  Btro.  The  national  debt  will  in- 
crease by  44  percent  In  three  years  and  five 
months,  namely,  from  1,065,000.000  to 
1,533,000,000,    which    Is    another    way    of 


saying  that  spending  over  and  above  reve- 
nues will  go  up  by  that  amount,  namely,  44 
percent  in  three  yesirs  and  five  months.  Will 
that  not  lead  to  a  rekindling  of  inflation? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Senator,  I  think  it  is 
clear  that  the  budget  is  out  of  control,  that 
spending  has  to  be  brought  under  control, 
and  that  whatever  levels  of  spending  are  en- 
acted are  backed  up  by  raising  the  revenue 
to  pay  for  it.  I  recall  that  you  used  to  be 
very  critical  when  I  appeared  before  you 
when  I  was  in  the  Tseasury  when  we  were 
talking  about  budget  deficits  of  between  30 
and  60  billion  dollars  and  a  level  of  the  debt 
substantially  lower  total  level  than  it  is  at 
the  present  time.  It  Is  clear  that  the  kind  of 
numbers  that  we  are  talking  about  now,  and 
that  I  have  referred  to  and  Secretary  Peter- 
son has  illustrated,  that  really  all  of  the  in- 
dices of  the  market  have  turned,  are  telling 
us  that  that  Is  an  unsustainable  situation. 
And  that  Is  why  the  long-term  rates  don't 
come  down,  because  exactly,  as  you  see,  the 
expectation  of  continued  inflation  down  the 
road  is  clearly  prevalent.  So  unless  you  take 
these  actions  that  we  are  suggesting,  the  ex- 
pectation of  more  Inflation  and  the  fear  of 
the  implications  of  the  budget  being  out  of 
control— spending  and  revenues  being  out  of 
control— will  not  enable  us  to  get  back  on  an 
even  keel. 

Mr.  Peterson.  Seiuitor  Byrd,  if  I  could 
take  a  quick  crack  at  that.  If  you  project 
the  kind  of  deficits  we  are  talking  about  in 
the  mid  eighties,  those  numbers  turn  out  to 
be  S  to  5V^  percent  of  the  entire  gross  na- 
tional product  of  the  United  States. 

As  you  have  detected  by  now.  I  am  a  nut 
on  increasing  investment  in  plant  and  equip- 
ment, research  and  development.  Why  don't 
we  think  of  those  deficits  as  negative  sav- 
ings because  they  have  to  be  taken  out  of 
the  savings  pool.  I  am  shocked  to  hear  some 
of  my  colleagues  say  these  kind  of  deficits 
are  not  all  bad  because  the  Japanese  have 
these  kind  of  deficits.  The  Japanese  have  a 
savings  pool  at  the  private  sector  that  Is 
four  times  ours.  This  number  would  soak  up 
most  of  the  net  private  savings  In  the  entire 
country.  And  if  you  do  it  that  way,  sir,  there 
Is  no  way  you  are  going  to  have  it  available 
for  plant  and  equipment  growth,  and  re- 
search and  development  growth. 

Senator  Btrd.  My  feeling  is  that  our 
nation  is  facing  an  economic  crisis  of  major 
proportions.  Am  I  overstating  the  case? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  Well,  crisis  is  a  word 
that  scares  a  lot  of  people.  But  clearly,  if 
action  is  not  taken,  we  will  be  in  a  very,  very 
deep  crisis.  And  I  think  we  are  facing  one. 
But  I  think  the  opportunity  exists  right 
now  in  this  year,  1982,  to  make  a  begitmlng 
of  it  and  looking  over  the  next  three  years 
to  avoid  a  real  crisis  from  occurring.  That  is 
really  what  we  are  saying. 

Senator  Byrd.  I  have  Just  two  brief  ques- 
tions. We  are  In  full  agreement  that  spend- 
ing is  out  of  control  and  we  need  to  tackle, 
first,  spending.  But  let  me  ask  this.  Should 
the  third  year  of  the  personal  Income  tax 
reduction  be  deferred?  And.  if  so.  what 
would  be  the  reaction  in  the  business  com- 
munity? 

Mr.  Blumenthal.  I  will  try  it  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Peterson  would  like  to  respond  also.  We 
are  not  recommending  that  that  be  the  first 
step  or  the  preferred  step  that  the  Congress 
take.  We  are  saying  that  $60  billion  in  addi- 
tloiuLl  revenue  needs  to  be  raised.  We  are 
suggesting  a  number  of  ways  in  which  that 
can  t>e  done.  Energy  taxes  are  one  example 
where  a  substantial  amount  can  be  raised. 
Certain  kinds  of  excise  taxes,  all  kinds  of 
closing  of  tax  loopholes  or  tax  preferences. 
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elimination  of  various  kinds.  Tou  are  going 
to  have  to  add  up  to  see  what  you  have. 

If  you  find— and  you  may.  you  may— if 
you  find  that  there  is  no  way  to  get  to  at 
least  the  60  billion  without  also  dealing  in 
some  way  with  the  third  year  tax  cut.  and 
you  are  prepared  to  act  on  the  rest  of  this 
program,  then  we  say  that  may  be  neces- 
sary. But  only  in  that  context. 

Senator  Byro.  So  it  is  really— what  you 
are  really  telling  this  committee  and  telling 
the  American  people,  what  we  need  to  do  is 
to  tackle  spending.  That  is  the  key  to  it,  is 
to  tackle  spending  and  get  spending  under 
control.  Then  tf  we  do  that 

Mr.  Peterson.  Senator  Byrd,  you  may 
notice  that  our  statement  says  here  that  as 
far  as  the  tax  side  is  concerned— maybe  you 
can  help  me  find  it,  Mike— that  the  stretch- 
ing out  or  delaying  of  the  tax  cuts  for  1983 
has  the  unanimous  consent  of  the  under- 
signed only  in  the  context,  only  in  the  con- 
text, of  prior  agreement  on  the  kind  and 
magnitude  of  spending  cuts  referred  to  in 
parts  1  and  2  of  this  program.  To  me,  a  re- 
duction in  spending  growth  is  vastly  to  be 
preferred,  because  it  releases  the  money  to 
tax  increases.  So  that  must  be  where  the 
priority  is. 

Mr.  Blumenthai..  But  I  think  we  also  have 
to  point  out  that  our  own  calculations  indi- 
cate that  you  have  got  to  deal  with  entitle- 
ments and  the  non-needs  related  progrsinis 
first  to  get  spending  under  control,  and  you 
have  got  to  deal  with  Defense  to  at  least  get 
it  down  to  7  percent  real  increase. 

We  have  also  calculated  that  even  if  you 
do  that  you  still  need  $60  billion  in  addition- 
al revenue.  Now,  if  you  can  find  a  way  to 
bring  spending  even  further  under  control. 
reduce  it  further  In  order  to  obviate  the 
need  for  that  additional  revenue.  God  bless 
you.  But  I  guess  we  concluded  that  that  is 
beyond  the  realm  of  the  possible. 

Senator  Byro.  Well.  I  think  that  your  em- 
phasis on  the  need  to  get  s(>ending  under 
control  is  really  what  needs  to  be  drama- 
tized to  both  the  Congress  and  the  public. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roU. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
do  not  agree  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  concerning  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  which  were 
given  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  rise  today  to  provide  my 
views  of  my  State  and  its  citizens. 

Yesterday's  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Caroli- 
na, regrettably,  focused  almost  entire- 
ly on  negative  aspects  of  South  Caroli- 
na today. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  carry  on  this 
debate  on  the  motion  to  proceed  with 
the  voting  rights  bill,  and  as  we  later 
debate  the  bill  itself,  it  is  important  to 
strive  for  a  balanced  perspective  and 
rational  discourse.  In  this  spirit.  I 
intend  to  relate  briefly  the  positive  as- 


pects of  conditions  in  my  State  and  to 
recall  sotne  of  the  progress  which  we 
have  malde  in  bringing  citizens  of  all 
races  into  our  political  process. 

I  am  p^oud  to  state  that  the  rate  of 
voter  registration  in  my  State  is  now 
considerably  more  than  a  majority  of 
each  rate— white  57.2  percent  and 
blacks  dp  .4  percent.  These  statistics 
compare*  favorably  with  registration 
rates  throughout  the  country  which 
average  60  percent.  I  am  also  pleased 
that,  through  the  normal  functioning 
of  our  political  system,  in  1980,  238  of 
our  black  citizens  had  been  elected  to 
office,  atnd  together  with  a  sizable 
number  who  were  appointed,  were 
serving  the  State  and  its  people  with 
distincti<^n. 

During  the  course  of  recent  exten- 
sive Senate  hearings  on  the  voting 
rights  qill,  no  person  denied  this 
record  ol  progress  in  my  State.  Even  in 
1965,  Sputh  Carolina's  record  on 
voting  rights  was  comparatively  good, 
as  stated  by  the  then  Attorney  Gener- 
al, Mr.  Katzenbach. 

During  the  recent  Senate  hearings 
on  this  legislation,  there  was  no  evi- 
dence thfit  anyone  in  my  State  is  being 
denied  the  right  to  register  or  vote.  I 
have  reoeatedly  stated  that  if  anyone 
gives  m^  the  name  of  a  person  who 
has  been!  denied  this  right,  I  would  im- 
mediately send  that  information  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  for  investi- 
gation, yhe  implication  that  we  in 
South  Carolina  are  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  toting  rights  in  any  way  other 
than  a  itroper  manner  is  simply  inac- 
curate and  without  foundation.  It  ig- 
nores the  efforts  of  thousands  of  our 
citizens  to  achieve  a  peaceful  and  har- 
monious society  in  which  citizens  of 
all  races  can  participate  in  our  demo- 
cratic society.  It  is  irresponsible  to 
overlook  these  efforts  and  must  be 
frustrating  to  our  citizens  who  have 
worked  io  hard  for  good  relations  be- 
tween the  races. 

Mr.  Fresident,  one  coimty  in  my 
State  wts  singled  out  yesterday  for 
special  c^ticism.  and  I  again  fault  this 
description  because  the  statement 
completoly  failed  to  note  the  positive 
and  decoit  character  of  its  citizens.  In 
particular,  yesterday's  criticism  de- 
scribed ja  lawsuit  entitled  McCain 
against  Lybrand  which  is  based  on 
claims  a^lng  under  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Soqte  people  have  lifted  various 
statements  from  that  case  to  create  an 
unfavorable  impression  of  the  citizens 
of  Edgefield  County.  To  understand 
the  true  situation  in  Edgefield  County, 
we  need  to  review  the  McCain  against 
Lybrand  case  in  its  proper  context. 

First,  this  case  represents  an  action 
brought  by  an  unsuccessful  candidate. 
If  that  candidate  has  been  adversely 
affected  by  governmental  decisions, 
made  on  the  basis  of  race,  he  should 
be  granted  appropriate  relief.  I  trust 
no  one  would  claim  otherwise. 

Second,  the  Judge  in  the  case  has  ad- 
mitted that  he  initially  applied  the 


wrong  legal  Jstandard.  He  has  since  re- 
scinded his  own  order.  Just  as  the 
Judge  admittedly  made  an  error  of  law, 
many  peoplQ  feel  he  made  an  error  in 
arriving  at  I  the  facts.  Although  we 
might  all  wish  otherwise,  it  is  simply 
an  indisputable  fact  that  trial  Judges 
sometimes  make  errors,  such  as  using 
the  wrong  legal  standard  or  in  finding 
the  facts,  '^his  is  why  we  have  a 
system  of  appeals  courts.  We  realize 
that  occasicxially  Judges  make  errors, 
as  happened  in  this  case.  This  error  is 
no  indictment  of  the  Judge,  and  cer- 
tainly this  erroneous  decision  should 
not  be  the  basis  of  unjustified  criti- 
cism about  the  people  of  Edgefield 
Coimty. 

Third,  even  if  the  suit  were  to  result 
in  a  finding  6f  prohibited  activity,  that 
certainly  is  [no  indictment  of  all  the 
people  of  Edgefield  County  any  more 
than  a  school  discrimination  case  in 
Boston  or  Detroit  or  Cleveland  or  Bal- 
timore is  a  oomment  on  all  of  the  citi- 
zens who  live  in  these  cities. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  restate 
my  hope  thkt  the  debate  on  this  bill 
will  be  acctutite  throughout.  Today  I 
have  attenjpted  to  supply  much- 
needed  balance  with  respect  to  state- 
ments madCj  yesterday  concerning  my 
State.  I  hop^  that  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  take  every  opportunity  to 
insure  that!  a  balanced  picture  is 
drawn  with'  respect  to  conditions  in 
their  State^  or  in  any  State  of  this 
country.  Wej  should  Insure  that  all  cir- 
cumstances ;are  fully  and  fairly  de- 
scribed so  that  we  can  make  fair  and 
proper  decisions. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legisBitive  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll.! 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Kassebaum)!  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered.  J 

Mr.  VfAjJpP.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  minute  on  a  subject 
matter  other  than  that  which  is 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered 
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NOTICE  OP  DETERMINATION  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

Mr.  WALIXJP.  Madam  President,  I 
am  required  by  paragrraph  4  of  Senate 
Rule  35  to  pjlace  in  the  Congressional 
Record  thL^  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  edbcational,  sponsored  by  a 


foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Committee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  paragraph  4  that  will  permit 
Mr.  Clifford  A.  Kiracofe,  Jr.,  of  the 
staff  of  Senator  Helms  to  participate 
in  a  program  on  United  States-Latin 
American  relations  sponsored  by  the 
Fundacion  Margarita  Gutierrez  de 
Paez  Carrillo  in  Buenos  Aires,  Argenti- 
na, from  May  30  to  June  8,  1982. 

The  conmiittee  has  determined  that 
Mr.  Kiracofe's  participation  in  this 
program,  at  the  expense  of  the  Funda- 
cion, is  in  the  interests  of  the  Senate 
suid  the  United  States. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, on  March  4,  1982,  the  Senate 
passed  a  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  June  13-19,  1982,  as  "Natiomil 
Orchestra  Week."  The  House  passed 
the  same  resolution  on  May  11  of  this 
year.  I  am  proud  ihat  Congress  has 
seen  fit  to  recognize  the  value  of 
America's  network  of  orchestras. 

My  own  State  of  California  is  home 
to  a  great  nvunber  of  fine  orchestras.  I 
have  included  a  list  of  these  orchestras 
so  that  they  may  enjoy  congressional 
recognition  during  this  important 
week.  The  entertalimient  and  pure  en- 
joyment provided  by  America's  orches- 
tras should  be  savored  by  all  of  us.  It 
is  fitting,  that  in  these  times  of  auster- 
ity and  financial  sacrifice.  Congress 
take  time  to  acknowledge  the  contri- 
bution they  make  to  our  conununities. 

I  join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
appreciation  for  the  contributions  of 
our  orchestras  and  look  forward  to 
continuing  my  support  for  this  valua- 
ble resource. 

Madam  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  list  of  the  orchestras  in 
California  be  printed  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

California  Orchestras 

American  Youth  Symphony.  Los  Angeles. 
Mehli  Mehta.  Music  Director. 

Baroque  Consortium  Chamber  Orchestra, 
Carson,  Prances  Steiner.  Music  Director. 

Beach  Cities  Symphony  Orchestra,  Re- 
dondo  Beach,  Herman  Clebanoff .  Music  Di- 
rector. 


Berkeley  Symphony  Orchestra,  Berkeley. 

Berkeley  Youth  Orchestra,  Berkeley.  J. 
Karla  Lemon.  Conductor. 

Brentwood-Westwood  Symphony  Orches- 
tra, Santa  Monica.  Alvin  Mills,  Conductor. 

Cabrillo  Music  Festival.  Aptos.  Dennis 
Russell  Davies,  Music  Director. 

California  Chamber  Symphony,  Los  Ange- 
les. Henri  Temianka.  Conductor. 

California  State  Polytechnic  University 
Symphony,  Pomona,  Donald  Ambronaon, 
Conductor. 

California  Youth  Symphony,  Palo  Alto. 
lAuren  Jakey.  Conductor. 

California  State  University,  Sacramento- 
University  Orchestra,  Sacramento.  Ward  Q. 
Penley,  Conductor. 

California  Women's  Symphony,  Hillsbor- 
ough, Lauren  Jakey,  Conductor. 

Camerata  Orchestra  and  Chorus  of  Los 
Angeles,  Valencia,  H.  Vincent  Mitaelfeit, 
Conductor. 

Camellia  Symphony  Orchestra,  Sacramen- 
to, Daniel  Kingman,  Music  Director. 

Carson  Community  Orchestra,  Carson, 
Prances  Steiner,  Music  Director. 

Chapman  Symphony  Orchestra,  Orange. 
John  Koshak,  Music  Director. 

Chlco  Symphony  Orchestra,  Chico, 
Walter  Dahlin,  Conductor. 

Claremont  Symphony  Orchestra,  Clare- 
mont,  James  Fahringer,  Conductor. 

CLC-Conejo  Symphony  Orchestra,  Thou- 
sand Oaks,  Elmer  H.  Ramsey,  Music  Direc- 
tor. 

Contra  Costa  Chamber  Orchestra,  Walnut 
Creek,  H.  T.  Payne,  Conductor. 

De  Anza  Chamber  Orchestra.  Cupertino, 
Nelson  Tandoc,  Conductor. 

Diablo  Valley  Philharmonic,  Pleasant 
Hill,  Frederic  Johnson,  Conductor. 

Diablo  Youth  Orchestra,  Walnut  Creek, 
Johathan  Khuner,  Conductor. 

Diablo  Symphony  Orchestra,  Concord, 
Joyce  Johnson-Hamilton,  Music  Director. 

El  Camino  Youth  Symphony,  Palo  Alto, 
Arthur  P.  Barnes,  Conductor. 

Fresno  Junior  Philharmonic,  Fresno. 
Gary  Deeter.  Conductor. 

Fresno  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  Fresno, 
Guy  Taylor,  Music  Director. 

Glendale  Symphony  Orchestra,  Glendale, 
Carmen  Dragon,  Music  Director. 

Heartland  Youth  Philharmonic,  El  Cajon, 
Charles  Macleod.  Director. 

Humboldt  Symphony  Orchestra,  Areata, 
Madeline  F.  Schatz,  Conductor. 

Imperial  Vally  Chamber  Orchestra,  El 
Centre,  Joel  Jacklich,  Conductor. 

Inglewood  Philharmonic  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. Inglewood.  Leroy  E.  Hurte,  Music 
Director. 

Jewish  Community  Center  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, San  Diego,  David  Amos,  Conductor. 

Kern  Philharmonic,  Bakerafield,  John 
Farrer,  Music  Director. 

La  Jolla  Civic/University  Symphony,  La 
Jolla,  Thomaa  Nee,  Music  Director. 

La  Jolla  Chamber  Orchestra.  La  Jolla, 
Peter  Eros,  Muaic  Director. 

liivermore-Amador  Symphony.  Llvermore. 
Arthur  Bamet,  Music  Director. 

Long  Beach  Symphony  Orchestra,  Long 
Beach,  Murry  Sidlin,  Music  Director. 

Los  Angeles  Chamber  Orchestra,  Pasade- 
na, Gerard  Schwars.  Music  Director. 

Lofl  Angeles  Doctors  Symphony,  Beverly 
Hills. 

Los  Angeles  Mozart  Orchestra,  Los  Ange- 
les, David  Keith,  Conductor. 

Oakland  Symphony  Orchestra,  Oakland. 
Calvin  Simmons,  Music  Director. 

Oakland  Symphony  Youth  Orchestra, 
Oakland,  Robert  Hughes,  Conductor. 


Orange  County  Youth  Symphony, 
Orange.  John  Koshak.  Music  Director. 

Pacific  Symphony  Orchestra,  Anaheim, 
Keith  Clark,  Music  Director. 

Palisades  Symphony  Orchestra.  Pacific 
Palisades,  Joel  Lish,  Music  Director. 

Paradise  Symphony  Orchestra,  Paradise, 
Thomas  E.  Wilson,  Music  Director. 

Pasadena  Chamber  Orchestra,  Pasadena, 
Robert  Duerr,  Music  Director. 

Pasadena  SymphOQy  Orchestra.  Pasadena. 
Daniel  Lewis,  Music  Director. 

Peninsula  Symphony,  Palos  Verdes  Penin- 
sula, Joseph  Valenti.  Music  Director. 

Peninsula  Symphony  Orchestra.  Los 
Altos,  Aaron  Stein,  Conductor. 

Pomona  College  Symphony  Orchestra. 
Claremont,  Raphael  Metzger.  Conductor. 

Prometheus  Symphony,  Jonathan 
Kuhner.  Music  Director. 

Redlands  University-Community  Sympho- 
ny, Redlands,  James  Jorgenson,  Conductor. 

Repertoire  Chamber  Orchestra,  Los  Ange- 
les. Robert  Turner.  Conductor. 

Riverside  Symphony  Orchestra.  Riverside. 
Lawrence  Christiansen.  Conductor. 

Sacramento  Symphony  Orchestra.  Sacra- 
mento. Carter  Nice.  Music  Director. 

Sacramento  Youth  Symphony.  Sacramen- 
to. Michael  Neumann,  Conductor. 

San  Bernardino  Symphony,  San  Bernar- 
dino, Alberto  Bolet,  Conductor. 

San  Bernardino  Chamber  Orchestra,  San 
Bernardino,  Richard  Saylor,  Conductor. 

Saddleback  Symphony  Orchestra,  Mission 
Viejo,  Kay  Andreas.  Music  Director. 

San  Diego  Symphony,  San  Diego,  David 
Atherton.  Music  Director. 

San  Diego  Youth  Sjrmphony,  San  Diego, 
Louis  Campiglia,  Music  Director. 

San  Francisco  Conservatory  of  Music  Or- 
chestra, San  Francisco,  David  Agler,  Con- 
ductor. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  Players,  San 
Francisco,  Dusan  Bobb.  Conductor. 

San  Francisco  Chamber  Orchestra.  Edgar 
Braun,  Music  Director. 

San  Francisco  Concert  Orchestra,  San 
Francisco.  Robert  Sayre.  Music  Director. 

San  Francisco  Symphony,  San  Francisco, 
Edo  de  Waart,  Music  Director. 

San  Francisco  State  University  Symphon- 
ic Orchestra,  San  Francisco,  Laszlo  Varga. 
Conductor. 

San  Jose  Symphony  Orchestra,  San  Jose, 
George  Cleve,  Music  Director. 

San  Luis  Obispo  County  Youth  Sympho- 
ny, San  Luis  Obispo,  Loal  Davis,  Conductor. 

Santa  Barbara  Symphony,  Santa  Barbara, 
Frank  Collura.  Conductor. 

Santa  Cruz  County  Symphony,  Aptos, 
Kenneth  Klein,  Music  Director. 

Santa  Cruz  County  Youth  Symphony, 
Soquel,  Kenneth  Klein,  Music  Director. 

Santa  Rosa  Symphony  Orchestra,  Santa 
Rosa.  Corrick  Brown,  Music  Director. 

Shasta  Symphony,  Redding,  Olando  Tog- 
nozzi,  Conductor. 

Sonoma  County  Junior  Symphony,  Santa 
Rosa.  Eugene  Shepherd,  Conductor. 

South  Valley  Symphony,  Morgan  Hill, 
Kathleen  Ash  Barraclough,  Music  Director. 

Southeast  Youth  Symphony,  Santa  Ana, 
John  Larry  Granger.  Music  Director. 

University  of  South  California  Symphony, 
Los  Angeles.  Daniel  Lewis,  Conductor. 

Stanford  University  Orchestra,  Stanford, 
Andor  Toth.  Conductor. 

Stockton  Symphony.  Stockton,  Kung-Soo 
Won,  Music  Director. 

Symphony  of  the  Verdugos,  Glendale, 
Wesley  Cease.  Conductor. 

University  Symphony  Orchestra,  Stock- 
ton. George  Buckbee.  Conductor. 
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Valley  Symphony,  Van  Nuys,  Lawrence 
Chiistlanson,  Conductor. 

Youth  Muaicianfi  Foundation  Debut  Or- 
chestra, Los  Angeles.  Neal  Stulberg.  Con- 
ductor. 

Young  People's  Symphony  Orchestra, 
Berkeley,  Eric  Hansen,  Music  Director. 


AMNESTY  IS  NO  SOLUTION  FOR 
n.T.KOAL  ALIENS 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  an  informative  and  revestling 
article  which  appeared  in  the  June  10, 
1982,  edition  of  Human  Events  maga- 
zine. 

The  article  is  entitled,  "Amnesty  Is 
No  Solution  for  Illegal  Aliens."  It  dis- 
cusses some  of  the  long-term  pitfalls 
of  S.  2222,  the  Immigration  Reform 
and  Control  Act  of  1982,  of  which  we 
should  all  be  aware.  Indeed,  Madam 
President,  this  legislation  is  in  trouble. 
Opposition  is  solidifying  and  I  imagine 
by  the  time  the  bill  gets  to  the  floor, 
we  shall  see  an  "unholy  aUiance"  with 
problems  and  amendments  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate.  I  myself 
will  have  at  least  two  amendments  for 
consideration.  This  article  sheds  light 
on  a  number  of  problems  with  which 
the  proponents  .will  have  a  difficult 
time  dealing. 

Senate  bill  2222  is  a  complicated 
piece  of  legislation.  I  must  commend 
the  authors  of  it,  especially  Senator 
SntpsoH  for  his  Herculean  task  of 
bringing  all  these  things  together  into 
one  bill.  Nevertheless,  because  it  is 
such  a  large  task,  there  are  faults  to 
be  found  with  it  and  there  will  be  or- 
ganized protests  against  one  part  and 
another  part  and  still  another  as  time 
goes  on. 

I  trust  the  majority  leader  will  see 
fit  to  delay  consideration  of  the  bill 
untU  we  and  the  citizens  of  this  Nation 
have  been  given  the  opportunity  to 
understand  fully  the  implications  of 
this  legislation. 

As  an  addendum  to  the  article.  I 
should  point  out  that  as  amended  in 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  S.  2222 
would  allow  illegal  aliens  to  become  le- 
galized if  they  are  In  this  country 
before  January  1. 1982. 

This  means,  in  effect,  that  this  law 
will  reward  the  illegal  behavior  of 
those  who  cross  the  line  without  bene- 
fit of  permit,  passport,  or  anything 
else  and  Just  slip  across  the  border  de- 
spite our  Border  Patrol. 

I  understand  why  they  do  this.  I  im- 
derstand  profoundly  the  needs  of 
labor,  especially  In  the  Western 
States,  that  cause  this  flow,  but  I  do 
not  believe  that  they  should  be  re- 
warded for  this  Illegal  behavior  by  en- 
dowing them  with  the  right  to  live 
here  permanently  and  then  after  a  few 
years  to  become  citizens,  despite  the 
fact  of  their  illegal  entry.  All  this 
needs  to  be  discussed  in  deeper  detail 
than  is  done  in  the  legislation. 


Madani  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  particular  article  in 
Human  Events  by  Palmer  Stacy  be 
printed  i^  the  Record. 

I  cannot  agree  In  full  with  the  point 
of  view  ef  the  article,  but  the  article 
does  point  to  some  of  the  dangers  in 
this  amaesty  proposal.  ActuaUy,  the 
article  isjsomewhat  more  hostile  to  the 
whole  ngatter  of  immigration  than  I 
myself  would  be.  There  are  points, 
however;  about  the  article  that  need 
to  be  brqught  to  the  attention  of  aU  of 
us  in  the.  Senate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recors,  as  follows: 

[From  Human  EKrents.  June  19. 1983] 
FloodgatIs   Woold   Be  OPEwmi>— "Amnss- 

TY"  Is  NO  Solution  por  Illegal  Alums 
I     (By  Palmer  Stacy) 

How  should  the  United  SUtes  deal  with 
the  mil  lions  of  iUegal  Immigrants  pouring 
across  our  borders?  Congress  is  considering 
several  proposals  for  slowing  this  influx,  in- 
cluding penalties  for  businesses  hiring  ille- 
gal aliens!  and  increases  in  funding  for  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS).  One  idea  that  would  be  rejected  is 
amnesty  Ibr  the  millions  of  illegal  aliens  in 
our  country. 

Sen.  Al^  Simpson  (R.-Wyo.)  and  Rep. 
Romano  ijlazzoli  (D.-Ky.),  chairmen  respec- 
tively of  the  Senate  and  House  Immigration 
Subcommittees,  have  authored  a  reform  bill 
with  a  brotad  amnesty  provision. 

The  Sifpson-Maaoll  biU  (S.  2222:  HJl. 
5872),  which  is  the  proposal  likely  to  be  re- 
ported out  of  the  Senate  and  House  Judici- 
ary Committees,  would  give  immediate  per- 
manent rodent  status  to  illegal  aliens  in 
the  United  States  on  or  before  Jan.  1,  1978, 
who  apply  for  amnesty  within  one  year  of 
enactment  of  the  law.  These  aliens  could 
become  citizens  five  years  after  this  "adjust- 
ment of  status."  While  they  waited  for  citi- 
zenship a^d  the  right  to  vote,  they  could 
compete  vlth  Americans  for  any  Jobs  and 
make  use  of  food  stamps.  Medicaid.  Aid  to 
Families  vlth  Dependent  Children  (AFDC), 
Supplemetital  Security  Income  (SSI),  public 
housing.  Affirmative  action,  bilingual  educa- 
tion and  <i  nens  of  other  programs. 

Aliens  t  rho  entered  Illegally  In  1978  and 
1979  wouj  d  form  a  second  group  of  "legal- 
ized" alleu.  After  two  years  in  a  "tempo- 
rary rest*  ent  alien"  status,  if  they  could 
demonstn  ite  "minimal  understanding  of  or- 
dinary Ei  gllsh,"  they  would  get  permanent 
resident  iitatua,  with  dtlaenihlp  available 
five  yean  later.  During  the  two  years  as  a 
"tempora  y  resident  alien"  federal  assist- 
ance wou  d  be  limited  to  medical  care  and 
aid  to  th<  aged,  blind  and  disabled.  Cubans 
and  Halt  tns  who  entered  before  Oct.  10, 
1980,  W01  Id  also  be  in  this  second  group. 
This  mail  amnesty  proposal  has  been  en- 
thusiastic Uly  endorsed  by  the  New  York 
Times,  the  Washington  Post,  Elliot  Richard- 
son and  other  liberal  votaries. 

I  AJOnSTT  lunoKALis 
Proponents  of  amnesty  often  Justify  such 
proposalHon  the  grounds  that  it  would  be 
almost  InpoBilble  to  deport  millions  of  ille- 
gal allena  Mrs.  Doris  Melsaner,  deputy  com- 
miaslonen  of  the  INS.  testified  on  Oct.  39, 
1981:  "THe  United  SUtes  has  neither  the  re- 
sources, the  capability,  nor  the  desire  to 
uproot  and  deport  millions  of  Illegal  aliens, 
many  of  whom  have  become  integral  mem- 
bers of  tlKir  conununltlea." 
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This  argument  assumes  that  our  leaders 
have  tried  to  enforce  the  immigration  laws. 
In  fact.  Congress  has  for  years  ignored  re- 
peated pleas  tor  increased  manpower  from 
INS  officials  eVen  though  the  flow  of  illegal 
aliens  has  grown  almost  geometrically. 
Annual  apprehensions  of  Illegal  aliens  (a 
rough  indicator  of  the  volume  of  illegal  im- 
migration) have  risen  from  213,057  in  1988 
to  1,058,000  In  1978.  There  were  1.564 
Border  Patrol  jof fleers  on  duty  in  1971.  The 
number  had  only  been  increased  to  2,093  by 
1981.  ' 

INS  officers  have  repeatedly  said  that  the 
problems  could  be  controlled  if  they  were 
given  adequate  funding  and  personnel. 
Counting  office  workers,  the  INS  (which  in- 
cludes the  Border  Patrol)  has  only  10.000 
employes.  By  comparision,  the  Marine 
CortJS  has  188^469  uniformed  personnel:  the 
Department  of  Energy,  in  existence  only 
five  years,  had  over  19,000  employees  as  of 
October  1981. 

The  number  of  INS  investigators  on  duty 
has  been  reduced  form  1,350  in  1976  to  670 
in  1983.  They  are  hampered  further  by  Jus- 
tice Departmoit  policies  such  as  the  Nov. 
36,  1979,  directive  issued  by  Benjamin  Civi- 
letti,  Jimmy  |  Carter's  attorney  general, 
which  prevent!  INS  investigators  from  look- 
ing for  Illegal  aliens  in  residential  areas. 
This  directive  is  still  in  effect. 

Advocates  of  amnesty  contend  that  legal- 
ization is  needed  to  prevent  "mass  deporta- 
tions" of  illegal  aliens.  Yet  penalties  for 
lutowingly  hinng  illegal  aliens  which  are 
contained  in  the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  would 
apply  only  to  newly  hired  workers,  so  illegal 
aliens  already  working  would  not  suddenly 
lose  their  Jobs,  Gradually,  as  they  lost  exist- 
ing Jobs  and  found  it  difficult  to  get  new 
ones  because  of  employer  sanctions,  many 
would  return  l)ome  to  their  native  lands. 

INS  efforts  to  capture  illegal  aliens  would 
also  gradually  "squeeze"  the  Illegals  out  of 
our  society.  Thus  the  choice  is  not  necessar- 
ily between  a  disruptive  mass  roundup  of 
niillions  of  illegal  aliens  and  amnesty.  A 
gradual  policy  i  of  increased  enforcement  is  a 
third  alternative. 

Another  raiional  for  pardoning  illegal 
aliens  is  thatjmass  deportations  would  be 
"inhumane."  This  emotional  charge  has  an 
obverse  side,  ik  it  humane  to  allow  millions 
of  American  dtizens  to  be  put  out  of  work 
by  illegal  aliei^? 

A  recent  study  by  Prof.  Donald  Huddle  of 
the  Economics  Department  of  Rice  Univer- 
sity foimd  that  one-third  of  the  construc- 
tion workers  ^  Houston  were  illegal  aliens 
making  good  wages.  The  INS  has  expelled 
around  a  million  illegal  aliens  annually  in 
recent  years.  Without  any  horrible  effects.  Is 
the  "inhumanity"  merely  making  a  foreign- 
er here  in  violation  of  our  law  give  up  the 
higher  American  standard  of  living?  Sup- 
porters of  lenlization  claim  that  illegal 
aliens  have  daveloped  "equity"  in  American 
society  by  staying  for  several  years.  How 
foreigners  acsuire  "equity"  by  prolonged 
violation  of  ^nerican  immigration  laws  is 
not  explained 

Sen.  Simpson,  echoing  Hispanic  civil 
rights  activist^,  maintains  that  attempts  to 
remove  millions  of  illegal  aliens  "would  un- 
doubtedly violate  the  civil  rights  of  many 
Hispanic  Americans."  Few  specifics  are  ever 
provided  to  siipport  this  claim.  Some  His- 
panic leaders  contend  that  a  law  imposing 
penalties  on  businesses  that  Icnowingly  hire 
illegal  aliens  might  lead  to  employment  dis- 
crimination against  Hispanics.  In  fact,  the 
employer  sant  tions  portions  of  both  the  Ad- 
ministration imd  Simpson-Mazzoli  bills  re- 
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quire  that  all  prospective  employes,  not  Just 
"foreign-looking"  people,  show  identifica- 
tion to  employers. 

A  related  argument  for  amnesty  main- 
tains that  it  is  terrible  that  millions  of 
aliens  are  "living  outside  our  laws  subject  to 
exploitation."  A  more  logical  solution  to 
problems  arising  from  millions  of  uninvited 
aliens  living  outside  of  the  law  is  to  send 
such  foreigners  home,  not  reward  them  with 
amnesty. 

RKWARSIHG  LAWBREAKERS 

In  1977.  Jimmy  Carter,  fulfilling  a  1976 
campaign  promise  to  Hispanics.  proposed 
legislation  to  grant  amnesty  to  illei^  aliens. 
As  then  Sen.  Richard  S.  Schweiker  (R.  Pa.) 
said  at  the  time: 

"[Amnesty]  puts  the  government  squarely 
behind  the  lawbreaker,  and  in  effect,  says, 
'Congratulations,  you  have  successfully  vio- 
lated our  laws  and  avoided  detection— here 
is,  your  reward  .  .  .  .'  We  are  fond  of  saying 
America  is  a  nation  of  laws.  By  accepting 
the  President's  plan,  we  would  be  setting  a 
nasty  precedent  of  putting  the  government 
on  the  side  of  the  lawbreaker  by  rewarding 
his  illegal  conduct  and  undermining  the  ef- 
ficacy of  our  laws." 

Amnesty  would  establish  a  dangerous 
precedent  that  can  only  encourage  more  il- 
legal Immigration.  Future  waves  of  illegal 
aliens  will  Join  their  "legalized"  friends  and 
relatives.  They  will  expect  to  receive  the 
same  treatment  as  the  first  wave,  and  the 
legalized  aliens  will  clamor  for  a  second  am- 
nesty for  those  friends  and  relatives. 

The  reasons  given  today  to  Justify  amnes- 
ty—impracticability and  inhumanity  of 
mass  deportations— will  be  used  again  and 
again  to  Justify  future  amnesty  programs. 

Discussion  of  amnesty  in  Congress  in  1977 
and  again  in  1981,  has  increased  the  flow  of 
illegal  aliens,  according  to  Border  Patrol  of- 
ficers. These  late  coming  illegal  aliens  be- 
lieve they  can  evade  the  legalization  cutoff 
dates  using  forged  rent  receipts  and  affida- 
vits purporting  to  show  they  were  in  the 
U.S.  prior  to  the  cutoff  date.  The  already 
overworked  and  understaffed  INS  would  be 
incapable  of  carefully  screening  millions  of 
applicants  for  adjustment  status. 

Recognizing  the  magnitude  of  the  admin- 
istrative task  of  a  mass  amnesty  program, 
the  Simpson-Mazzoli  bill  provides  that 
church-related  voluntary  agencies  would 
assist  the  INS  in  processing  applications  for 
legalization  for  a  small  per  capita  fee.  This 
proposal  is  very  popular  with  Hispanic 
groups  because  they  know  these  liberal  vol- 
untary agencies  would  not  scrutinize  amnes- 
ty applications  carefully.  Retired  INS  offi- 
cers, free  to  give  their  opinions,  say  that 
giving  the  volimtary  agencies  a  role  in  proc- 
essing claims  for  legalization  would  mean 
that  almost  any  alien  who  could  illegally 
enter  before  the  amnesty  program  ended 
would  get  a  pardon,  despite  the  1078  and 
1980  cutoff  dates. 

FORMULA  POR  KA8SIVX  nOnCRATION 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  amnesty  proposal 
could  add  tens  of  millions  of  foreigners  to 
our  legal  population  over  the  next  decade. 
Estimates  of  the  current  illegal  alien  popu- 
lation vary  widely:  Retired  INS  officers 
often  use  an  estimate  of  10  million. 

If  we  assume  conservatively  that  three 
million  Illegal  aliens  came  forward  and  were 
granted  permanent  resident  status  as  pre- 
1978  entrants  and  another  two  million  were 
given  temporary  resident  status  as  1978-80 
entrants,  what  would  be  the  effects?  After 
five  years  as  permanent  residents  the  three 
million  could  become  citizens.  As  citizens. 


they  have  the  right  under  existing  law— 
which  the  Simpson-Masoll  bill  does  not 
propose  to  change— to  bring  in  immediate 
family  members— their  parents,  spouses  and 
children— with  no  wait  and  no  quota  limit. 

INS  officers  familiar  with  the  characteris- 
tics of  Illegal  aliens,  say  that  the  average 
amnestied  alien  would  bring  in  from  two  to 
foiu-  immediate  family  members.  If  only 
half  of  the  hypothetical  three  million  am- 
nestied aliens  elected  to  Immediately  ac- 
quire U.S.  dtlaenshlp  In  1989,  and  these  1.5 
million  legalised  aliens  brought  In  an  aver- 
age of  only  two  relatives,  that  would  mean 
three  million  more  aliens  legally  entering  in 
1989.  That  would  be  roughly  three  times  the 
number  of  legal  admissions  in  any  year  in 
our  history.  Two  years  later  the  hypotheti- 
cal two  million  "temporary  residents"  would 
begin  acquiring  citizenship  and  bringing  In 
their  immediate  relatives,  perhaps  two  mll- 
Uon  in  1991. 

The  proponents  of  amnesty  have  no 
answer  to  this  demographic  multiplier 
effect  other  than  wishful  spectilatlon  that 
the  number  of  Illegal  aliens  i4)plylng  for 
amnesty  and  the  number  of  relatives 
brought  in  might  not  be  as  large  as  the  hy- 
pothetical examples  used  above.  The  Simp- 
son-Masoll  amnesty  proposal  Is  a  leap  into 
the  dark— an  open-ended  entitlement  bene- 
fiting an  unknown  ntunber  of  aliens.  Thus 
the  amnesty  contained  In  legislation  intend- 
ed to  reimpose  effective  limits  on  Immigra- 
tion would  have  Just  the  opposite  effect. 
AiofBTr  am  thb  DoaoRAin  coLomn 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  both  legal 
and  Illegal  Immigrants  In  recent  years  are 
from  Third  World  countries  with  cultures 
that  encourage  large  families  and  extended 
family  obligations.  Dr.  Ricardo  Romo.  a 
University  of  California  at  San  Diego  histo- 
rian with  close  ties  to  the  Hispanic  conunu- 
nlty,  describes  Mexican  Immigrants: 

"The  family  concept  is  much  stronger  In 
Mexico  than  it  is  in  this  coimtry.  Family 
doesn't  Just  mean  your  next-of-kin,  but  your 
cousins  as  well.  When  part  of  a  family  immi- 
grates to  the  United  States— legally  or  Ille- 
gally—the first  thought  is  how  to  bring  the 
rest  across." 

Legalization  of  Illegal  aliens  would  cause 
an  Inunedlate  Increase  in  Illegal  Immigra- 
tion. Because  Illegal  aliens  fear  discovery 
and  deportation,  at  the  present  time  many 
do  not  bring  their  families  with  them.  If 
given  legal  status,  they  will  feel  secure  in 
bringing  In  relatives  who  frequently  enter 
legally  as  tourists  and  visitors,  then  illegally 
overstay  their  visas. 

It  would  not  matter  to  the  newly  legalized 
alien  that  his  relative  might  not  find  an 
"outside"  Job  due  to  the  proposed  employer 
sanctions  because,  with  the  higher  Ameri- 
can standard  of  living,  each  legalized  alien 
could  support  several  non-working  family 
members.  Our  generous  welfare  state  pro- 
vides food  stamps  and  other  benefits  that 
can  be  shared  within  the  extended  families. 
In  addition,  the  vast  influx  of  legal  and  il- 
legal Immigrants  in  recent  years  has  created 
large  Immigrant  colonies  in  our  country 
which  are  Increasingly  self-contained  units 
with  numerous  small  businesses  In  which  il- 
legal aliens  can  work  without  fear  of  discov- 
ery by  the  INS.  Equally  significant,  pressure 
from  Hispanic  watchdog  organizations  has 
led  to  a  federal  policy  of  hands-off  of  immi- 
grant neighborhoods. 

The  Simpson-Mazzoli  amnesty  proposal 
would  encourage  Ulegal  Immigration  In  an- 
other way. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  number  of  im- 
mediate family  members  admitted  each  year 


will  be  subtracted  from  the  following  year's 
335.000  visas  for  "numerically  limited  family 
reunification  immigrants"  which  are  other 
relatives  of  U.S.  citizens,  plus  spouses  and 
minor  children  of  lawful  permanent  resi- 
dents. There  are  already  visa  baclUogs  re- 
quiring such  would-be  Immigrants  to  wait 
years  to  immigrate. 

After  legalized  aliens  t>ecome  citizens  and 
begin  bringing  in  millions  of  immediate 
family  members.  theFe  will  be  no  visa  avail- 
able for  other  family  reunification  immi- 
grants. Many  frustrated  visa  seekers,  facing 
a  decade  or  longer  wait,  and  seeing  the 
reward  their  border-jumping  compatriots 
had  received,  would  give  up  on  legal  admis- 
sion and  enter  illegally. 

AKITXSTT  AND  THE  TAXPAYmS 

While  many  illegal  aliens  are  already  re- 
ceiving public  assistance,  most  are  currently 
afraid  to  apply  due  to  fear  of  discovery  by 
the  INS.  Mass  legalization  would  Impose  a 
crushing  burden  on  social  welfare  programs 
as  millions  of  poor,  uneducated  aliens  come 
out  of  the  shadows  and  make  full  use  of 
food  stamps,  medical  care,  free  public  edu- 
cation, unemployment  compensation,  AFDC 
payments  and  the  hundreds  of  other  pro- 
grams our  society  provides. 

Given  the  large  families  and  low  income 
of  most  Third  World  immigrants,  most  le- 
galized aliens  would  qualify  for  at  least 
some  welfare  programs.  As  amnestied  men 
sent  for  their  wives,  children,  parents  and 
other  relatives,  demands  on  our  educational, 
medical  and  welfare  systems  will  Increase 
dramatically.  The  National  League  of  Cities, 
the  United  States  c:k>nferenee  of  Mayors 
and  the  National  Association  of  Counties, 
alarmed  by  the  financial  burden  that  am- 
nesty would  create,  have  already  called  for 
massive  federal  aid  to  accompany  legaliza- 
tion. 

AMMESTY  Ain>  AKEKICAH  WORKERS 

There  are  now  10  million  unemployed 
Americans,  most  of  whom  are  lookhig  for 
work.  Mass  anmesty  will  allow  those  illegal 
aliens  currently  in  lowpaying  Jobs  to  look 
for  better  Jobs,  increasing  Job  competition 
with  Americans.  The  multiplier  effects  of 
amnesty  already  described  would  bring  mil- 
lions of  new  aliens  (legal  and  illegal)  into 
our  workforce  in  the  next  decade,  creating  a 
sudden  oversupply  of  labor,  depressing 
wages  and  worsening  unemployment.  The 
basic  law  of  supply  and  demand  allows  no 
other  result.  It  is  ironic  that  worsening  un- 
employment has  led  to  public  demand  for 
stricter  immigration  control— demand  that 
many  politicians  answer  by  proposing  am- 
nesty. 

AlfHESTY  AlfO  THE  POLTTICIAMS 

Somewhere  in  their  search  for  a  solution 
to  the  Immigration  problem,  the  politicians 
seem  to  have  forgotten  that  their  duty  is  to 
protect  Americans,  not  foreigners.  To  some 
politicians,  amnesty  seems  like  the  perfect 
solution  to  the  illegal  alien  Invasion:  You 
can  promise  to  get  tough  with  future  illegal 
aliens  to  satisfy  the  91  per  cent  of  the 
American  people  who  want  an  "all-out 
effort"  to  stop  illegal  immigration:  you  can 
offer  amnesty  to  please  bleeding  hearts.  His- 
panic leaders  and  the  liberal  media.  The 
problem  with  this  combination  of  future  en- 
forcement and  present  forgiveness  is  that  it 
will  utterly  fail  to  slow  immigration. 

Amnesty  sends  the  wrong  signals  to  illegal 
aliens  and  would-be  illegal  immigrants:  It  is 
an  admission  that  our  leaders  cannot  bear 
to  take  strong  and  unpleasant  action.  We 
cannot  stop  illegal  immigration  by  reward- 
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ins  millions  of  illicit  inunigrants  with  am- 
nesty. 


for  the 


PEACE  CORPS 


Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Madam  Presi- 
dent, I  should  like  to  talk  about  the 
Peace  Corps. 

The  principles  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  self  determination  have  for  the 
past  20  years  been  successfully  spread 
throughout  the  world  by  some  of 
America's  most  compassionate  and 
dedicated  citizens.  Men  and  women 
from  all  walks  of  life  choose  to  volun- 
teer at  least  2  years  of  their  lives  to 
the  Peace  Corps.  Many  of  them  live 
and  work  in  far  away  lands,  under 
primitive  conditions  and  in  strange 
siUTOundlngs  where  they  teach.-build, 
and  promote  lasting  friendships  both 
for  themselves  and  the  United  States. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers  have  estab- 
lished some  of  the  most  solid  and  bind- 
ing relationships  which  America  now 
enjoys  with  nearly  90  Third  World  na- 
tions. 

Health  care,  modem  farming  tech- 
nology, clean  water,  and  pollution  con- 
trol projects  are  Just  a  few  of  the 
many  iH-ograms  which  volunteers 
bring  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
There  is  no  doubting  the  value  of 
these  projects.  However,  the  real  goal 
of  the  Peace  Corps  volunteer  is  to  be 
needed  no  longer.  And  when  he  or  she 
is  not  needed  any  longer,  he  or  she  un- 
derstands their  mission  is  completed 
and  then  they  go  on  to  another  under- 
developed area  where  their  help  is 
needed. 

These  volunteers  have  been  sent  to 
all  four  comers  of  the  Earth  to  teach 
people  to  help  themselves.  To  develop 
within  an  individual  a  sense  of  self-re- 
spect and  esteem  is  to  make  a  friend 
for  life. 

I  remember  a  yoimg  American  girl 
living  in  a  hut  in  a  tiny  Liberian  vil- 
lage, sharing  the  food,  the  dreadful 
heat,  and  other  hardships.  I  recall 
seeiiig  in  Thailand  dams,  engineered 
and  built  with  the  help  of  Thai  people, 
to  control  water  and  make  irrigation 
of  their  farmlands  more  easily  orga- 
nized and  able  to  be  used  when 
needed.  Every  time  I  have  seen  a 
Peace  Corps  project.  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  its  usefulness  as  well  as  by 
its  basic  simplicity,  so  that  when  the 
Peace  Corps  people  leave,  the  people 
they  leave  behind  can  carry  on  the 
same  kind  of  work. 

The  United  States  provides  billions 
of  dollars  in  assistance  to  foreign 
countries  each  year.  Few  foreign  aid 
programs  have  done  as  much  as  the 
Peace  Corps  in  developing  a  sense  of 
brotherhood  between  America  and  our 
allies.  Nothing  can  replace  a  handful 
of  dedicated  workers  who  are  commit- 
ted to  teaching  needed  skills  and 
knowledge. 

I  wish  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  all  Peace  Corp  volunteers 


fine  work  they  have  accom- 


plished <  ver  the  past  two  decades.  In 
addition,  today  I  am  especially  pleased 
to  congn  itulate  three  Califomians  on 
their  finp  work  as  Peace  Corp  volun- 
teers. Mr.  Henry  Melton  of  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  was  accepted  as  a  volunteer  to 
the  Peaoe  Corps  in  1978  and  was  as- 
signed tq  the  Philippines.  He  holds  a 
degree  i^  forestry  and  wildlife  conser- 
vation and  has  been  instrumental  in 
saving  frbm  extinction  the  Cebu  Black 
Shama,  a  beautiful  songbird  native  to 
the  island  of  Cebu. 

Miss  Tami  Smith  of  Antioch,  Calif., 
was  assigned  to  Benin.  Africa  for  2 
years.  I|er  work  is  to  instruct  the 
native  wpmen  in  nutrition  for  them- 
selves anfl  their  babies.  She  is  a  gradu- 
ate of  the  University  of  California  at 
Davis. 

Mr.  waiter  Max  Binswanger  of  Palm 
Desert,  Calif.,  was  recently  named 
Peace  C^rps  country  director  for  Ja- 
maica, lie  will  direct  activities  of  130 
Peace  Cqrp  volunteers  serving  in  agri- 
culture, jrban,  rural,  and  community 
developnlent  and  educational  pro- 
grams. 

All  Aiierica  should  be  proud  of 
these  ii  dividuals  and  every  Peace 
Corp  vo:  unteer.  It  is  this  dedication 
and  com  oitment  which  has  led  to  the 
tremend(  lus  success  of  the  Peace  Corps 
throughi  ut  the  world. 

It  shoild  be  pointed  out  that  from 
an  economic  point  of  view  we  get  more 
for  our  money  in  foreign  aid  through 
the  Peace  Corps  than  perhaps  any 
other  program  because  the  Peace 
Corps  vQlimteers  are  paid  little  but 
what  thec^  throw  into  it  is  their  youth- 
ful enthusiasm,  their  energies,  their 
talents  and  their  ideas,  and  that  is 
what  makes  the  concept  work. 

Madanj  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  newspaper  articles  deal- 
ing with  the  wonderful  accomplish- 
ments of  Califomians  in  the  Peace 
Corps  be  printed  in  the  Record.  One  is 
from  thie  Chula  Vista,  Calif.,  Star 
News.  Skn  Diego  County,  and  the 
other  is  from  the  Palm  Desert  Post 
from  Riverside  County,  another  from 
the  Antioch,  Calif.,  Ledger. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles wer4  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  pa  follows: 

[From  tAe  Chula  VisU  (Calif.)  Star  News. 

Mar.  18.  1982] 

PsAa  Corps  Voluntbr  Helps  Fihd 

'Extinct'  Biko 

(By  Ellen  B.  Holzman) 

In  1960  Henry  Melton  helped  to  bring  the 
first  PeaOe  Corps  volunteers  to  Colombia, 
South  America.  He  knew  then  he  wanted  to 
participate  as  a  volunteer  in  the  program 
someday.  I 

Eighteen  years  later  he  got  his  chance. 

Melton,,  58.  left  the  South  Bay  to  spend 
three  years  in  the  Philippines  working  with 
the  Bureau  of  Forest  Development. 

HlE  time  In  the  Camotes  or  Sweet  Potato 
Islands  aad  on  the  Island  of  Cebu  left  him 
35  pounds  lighter  and  the  islands  richer  by 
one  endaagered  bird  and  the  beginnings  of  a 
nature  ceiiter. 
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Melton's  inivolvement  with  the  Peace 
Corps  began  while  he  was  working  in  Co- 
lombia at  an  agricultural  college. 

Hearing  about  then  President-elect  John 
Kennedy's  campaign  promise  to  export 
American  technology  to  third  world  coun- 
tries. Melton  contacted  the  new  administra- 
tion requesting  help  for  Colombia. 

He  placed  30  volunteers  in  rural  areas. 

During  intervening  years  he  traveled  and 
taught  in  South  America  and  the  U.S.  In 
1969  he  moved  to  the  Dan  Diego  area. 

After  teaching  science  for  the  San  Diego 
Zoo  and  latei  moving  to  Imperial  Beach 
where  be  taught  at  Bayside  Elementary, 
Melton  decidfld  it  was  time  to  talce  the 
plunge. 

In  1978  he  jwas  accepted  as  a  volunteer 
and  assigned  t^  the  Philippines. 

Initially  Melton,  who  holds  a  degree  in 
forestry  and  wildlife  conservation,  was 
asked  to  work  at  a  fish  farm  at  Lake  Danoa 
Wildlife  Sanctuary,  on  one  of  the  Camotes 
Islands. 

"They  had  u  nice  fish  farm  and  tanks." 
Melton  recalls  "but  there  was  no  money  in 
the  budget  fo^  fish  food,  so  they  asked  me 
to  find  other  things  to  do." 

Melton  turned  to  another  area  of  exper- 
tise—teaching.: "I've  taught  for  25  years 
from  the  elementary  to  the  university 
level."  he  said. 

Melton  traiiled  a  young  man  as  a  wildlife 
technician  an4  during  the  time  they  spent 
together  he  was,  in  turn,  trained  in  the  ways 
of  the  Philippine  culture. 

"They're  very  people  oriented."  he  said. 
"Business,  machines,  and  schedules  don't 
mean  anythinf  next  to  people." 

He  also  leahied  that  imllke  the  Latin 
American  cultiire,  one  should  never  directly 
approach  someone  in  the  Philippines  to  tell 
them  they  ma4e  a  mistake. 

More  than  ckice  Melton,  who  had  learned 
to  pound  on  tables  and  shout  angrily  to  get 
a  point  across  I  in  Colombia,  had  to  unlearn 
that  way  of  dealing  with  people. 

Once,  using  his  Latin  American  communi- 
cations techninue,  the  young  man  he  was 
training  nearly  packed  up  to  leave.  "I  could 
see  a  veil  come  across  his  face,  shutting  off 
his  soul,"  Meltion  said. 

During  his  time  in  the  Camotes.  Melton 
lost  35  pounds  because  "food  was  very 
scarce"  and  the  staple  of  the  island  diet  was 
com  grits.  "Nobody  could  afford  rice."  he 
said. 

So  Melton  skid  Jokingly.  "They  made  me 
move  to  Cebu  near  the  market  place." 

Cebu.  a  central  island  near  Leyte— birth- 
place of  Imelda  Marcos,  is  the  center  of  the 
world  shell  industry,  and  was  a  stopping  off 
place  for  the^  Spanish  explorer  Magellan. 
Melton  said.    I 

Melton  traveled  from  the  tiny  Camotes 
island  to  Cebu  by  "banka  boat"  a  motorized 
outrigger.  The  trip  could  take  from  two  to 
six  hours.  Melton  said,  depending  on  wheth- 
er it  was  a  smooth  or  rough  sea. 

During  his  stay  on  Cebu.  Melton's  supervi- 
sor Joe  Gapae.  director  of  the  Bureau  of 
Forestry  Development,  was  notified  that 
the  Cebu  Black  Shama.  a  5H-inch  blue- 
black  songbird,  was  being  placed  on  the  list 
of  extinct  species. 

Gapas  believed  however  the  bird  was  not 
extinct  and  a^ed  Melton  to  help  alert  local 
people  to  the  need  to  watch  for  it  in  rural 
areas.  j 

The  bird  is  found  only  in  Cebu.  Melton 
said,  and  although  he  worked  hard  to  in- 
volve people  in  finding  the  bird,  his  efforts 
occasionally  baclcfired. 
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One  farmer,  to  prove  he  had  seen  the 
Black  Shama,  shot  one  and  sent  a  picture  to 
the  bureau.  Melton  said. 

While  working  to  save  the  tiny  bird, 
whose  song  is  considered  to  be  more  beauti- 
ful than  its  more  common  cousins  through- 
out Southeast  Asia,  Melton  also  helped  to 
break  ground  for  the  Cebu  Nature  Center. 

He  spent  many  hours  working  with  Perla 
Magsalay,  a  field  technician  he  trained,  put- 
ting together  letters  requesting  funding  for 
the  center. 

But  it  wasn't  until  after  he  left  the  Philip- 
pines that  Melton's  projects  began  to  come 
to  fruition. 

Recently  he  received  a  letter  confirming 
the  Cebu  Black  Shama  was  officially  back 
on  the  endangered  species  list  and  that 
fimding  for  the  nature  center  had  come 
through. 

Melton  finds  particular  delight  in  the  re- 
instatement of  the  songbird  because  it  was 
officially  sighted  with  binoculars  he  had 
given  to  Magsalay. 

Since  his  return  to  the  South  Bay  a  few 
months  ago.  Melton  has  had  little  doubt 
about  what  he  wants  to  do  next.  "I've  al- 
ready reapplied  to  Join  again."  he  said. 

[From  the  Palm  Desert  Post,  Mar.  11,  19821 

PD  Mam  Named  as  Peace  Corps  Chief  for 
Caribbean  Nation 

Palm  Desert.— Walter  Max  Binswanger. 
61.  of  Palm  Desert,  has  been  named  the 
Peace  Corps  country  director  for  Jamaica 
by  Loret  Miller  Ruppe.  director  of  the 
agency. 

A  former  commercial  and  industrial  devel- 
oi>er.  transportation  manager  and  World 
War  II  pilot,  Binswanger  will  direct  the  ac- 
tivities of  the  130  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
serving  in  agriculture;  urban,  rural  and  com- 
munity development;  and  education  pro- 
grams in  Jamaica.  The  programs  are  de- 
signed to  help  the  host  country  develop  its 
economic  potential  and  improve  the  quality 
of  life  of  its  people. 

"I  am  looking  forward  to  Joining  the 
Peace  Corps  and  helping  to  extend  the 
people-to-people  contact  that  has  resulted 
in  our  friendly  relations  with  the  Caribbean 
island  country."  says  Binswanger,  a  1976 
candidate  for  the  Board  of  Supervisors  of 
Orange  County. 

Semi-retired,  Binswanger  has  served  as  di- 
rector and  consultant  to  Boatman  Proper- 
ties, Inc.,  a  commercial  and  industrial  real 
estate  development  firm,  since  1979. 

He  founded  Max  Binswanger  Trucking, 
Inc.,  In  1947,  which  grew  to  become  an  Inter- 
state carrier  operating  in  five  western 
states.  He  sold  the  company  In  1974,  and 
continued  as  president  and  director  until 
1979. 

He  also  was  involved  in  oil  and  gas  explo- 
ration in  Tennessee  and  Kentucky.  Bins- 
wanger was  the  founder  and  president  of  a 
commuter  airline  (now  Golden  West  Air- 
lines which  serves  California). 

Binswanger  graduated  from  the  United 
States  Army  Air  Cadet  Training  School  In 
Fort  Sumner,  N.M.,  In  1942  and  was  commis- 
sioned a  second  lieutenant  In  the  Army  Air 
Corps.  He  flew  with  the  Eighth  and  Fif- 
teenth Air  Forces  during  World  War  II. 

While  with  the  Eighth,  he  was  shot  down 
in  France,  walked  across  the  Pyrenees 
Mountains,  and  was  captured  and  Interned 
in  Spain.  He  escaped  to  Gibraltar  and  re- 
turned to  England.  Thereafter,  he  trans- 
ferred to  Italy  in  the  Fifteenth  Air  Force 
and  flew  several  bombing  missions.  He  was 
shot  down  again  in  Romania  and  captured 
by  the  Germans.  He  was  taken  a  prisoner  of 


war  near  the  Ploesti  Oil  Fields  where  he  re- 
mained until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Binswanger  says  he  has  a  very  high  regard 
for  the  effort  of  the  Peace  Corps  Volunteers 
In  benefiting  world  peace.  "Peace  Corps  Vol- 
unteers epitomize  the  American  philosophy 
of  volunteer  service,"  he  notes. 

His  wife,  Evelyn,  will  be  working  closely 
with  him.  assisting  wherever  she  can,  says 
Binswanger. 

They  have  eight  children,  ranging  In  ages 
from  21  to  36.  and  12  grandchildren. 

There  are  about  5,400  Peace  Corps  Volim- 
teers  serving  in  nearly  60  developing  coun- 
tries around  the  world. 

Persons  Interested  In  information  about 
the  Peace  Corps  may  call  800-424-8580,  Ext. 
93,  toll  free. 

(From  the  Antioch  (Calif.)  Ledger,  Feb.  17, 

1982] 

Peace  Corps  Volunteer  Teaches  Nutrition 

to  African  Women 

Although  few  people  in  Antioch  could 
locate  the  country  Benin,  it  is  home  to  Tami 
Smith,  a  1978  graduate  of  Antioch  High 
School.  She  is  a  Peace  Corps  volunteer  in 
this  new  African  country  which  was  former- 
ly called  E>ahomey. 

After  earning  a  bachelor's  degree  from 
the  University  of  California  at  Davis  with  a 
major  In  nutrition.  Smith  acted  on  a  long 
standing  desire  and  entered  the  Peace 
Corps.  She  was  assigned  to  Benin  in  Janu- 
ary of  1981  for  a  period  of  two  years.  She 
visited  her  family  this  past  Christmas  euid 
her  father.  Bob  Smith,  relays  many  stories 
of  her  experiences  in  Benin. 

Smith  travels  by  jeep  from  the  coastal 
city  of  Cotonou  (pop.  178,000)  to  the  tiny 
village  of  Eke  where  she,  the  only  outsider, 
lives  in  a  concrete  block  "triplex."  Her  work 
is  to  instruct  the  native  women  in  nutrition 
for  themselves  and  their  babies.  Eight  out 
of  10  babies  do  not  survive  to  adulthood  due 
mostly  to  the  malnutrition  which  unables 
them  to  fight  off  disease. 

Smith  says  there  are  many  local  food 
items  available  to  provide  a  balanced  diet 
but  natives  by  tradition  refuse  to  eat  them. 
By  building  friendships  she  has  had  some 
success  in  Introducing  new  foods.  She  Is  cur- 
rently getting  greater  governmental  support 
and  feels  optimistic.  She  is  very  excited 
about  a  recent  acquisition  of  baby  scales 
which  will  allow  her  to  record  Infant 
growth. 

She  cooks  her  own  meals  using  food  pur- 
chased at  the  village  market— mainly  fish, 
rice  and  bananas.  When  she  needs  to  travel 
around  the  Jungle,  she  hops  on  the  Peace 
Corps  moped.  Her  other  concession  to  a 
modem  way  of  living  is  a  generator  which 
she  cranks  up  weekly  to  provide  electricity, 
the  natives  then  drift  up  to  her  house  to 
listen  to  her  stereo. 

As  new  Peace  Corps  volunteers  enter  the 
area.  Smith  trains  them  for  the  assign- 
ments. Being  half  way  through  a  two-year 
contract,  she  is  now  a  senior  volunteer.  For 
companionship  and  occasional  meetings  she 
Joins  other  PCV's  at  the  American  Consul- 
ate In  Cotonou. 

Smith  credits  two  Antioch  High  School 
teachers  with  giving  direction  to  her  life. 
Linda  Terranova,  an  English  teacher,  gave 
her  vibrancy  and  enthusiasm  and  Joe  Olen- 
chalk  Inspired  her  by  his  dedication  to  sci- 
ence. 

Her  brother,  Steve,  class  of  '67,  is  em- 
ployed by  the  Contra  Costa  Times,  her 
sister  Robin,  class  of  '71  is  now  Mrs.  Ste- 
phen Rubio,  a  Berkeley  housewife,  and 
sister  Katie  Is  an  Antioch  High  School 
Junior. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 


Mr.  EAST.  Madam  President,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  motion  to 
proceed  which  is  currently  before  the 
Senate. 

I  shall  not  engage  in  extended  dis- 
cussion here.  I  simply  wish  to  make 
some  remarks  which  should  be  of  in- 
terest to  our  colleagues  with  respect  to 
the  issue  before  the  Senate,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

I  am  confident,  as  things  are  pro- 
gressing, that  this  Chamber,  in  due 
course,  will  come  to  grips  with  this 
issue  and^will  resolve  it  in  an  orderly 
way.  in  a  way  that  I  hope  will  reflect 
well  upon  the  body,  whatever  the  final 
decision  is. 

I  want  to  make  clear  that  our  pri- 
mary concern  as  we  have  engaged  in 
substantive  discussion,  has  been  to 
alert  our  fellow  Senators  and  the 
American  people  to  the  importance  of 
this  legislation  and  to  the  significant 
effects  it  will  have  on  our  country  and 
on  the  election  process.  That  has  been 
the  spirit  in  which  we  have  entered 
into  discussion. 

Of  course,  there  is  always  the  risk  in 
this  Chamber  that  when  you  support 
some  measure  and  want  to  push  it 
through  quickly,  you  come  to  view  any 
kind  of  delay  as  unwarranted  and  un- 
necessary. 

However,  as  we  all  learn,  from  time 
to  time  we  have  to  consider  legislation 
that  is  vital  to  our  State  or  to  our 
region  and  which  we  think  is  quite  im- 
portant to  the  coimtry  as  a  whole. 

I  recall  that  some  weeks  ago,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  Weicker)  had  some  matters  on 
which  I  disagreed  with  him,  as  did 
many  other  Members  of  the  Senate, 
but  about  which  he  felt  very  strongly. 
I  admired  his  courage  and  forthright- 
ness  in  addressing  his  concerns,  and  I 
think  other  Members  of  the  Senate 
did  as  well.  From  time  to  time  all  of  us 
find  ourselves  in  situations  similar  to 
the  one  in  which  he  found  himself. 
Perhaps  we  wish  we  did  not,  but  it 
seems  to  be  inherent  in  human  nature 
and  the  nature  of  this  body. 

However,  I  should  like  to  assure  my 
colleagues,  as  one  Senator,  that  I  fully 
anticipate  that  we  can  resolve  this 
issue,  too,  by  reasonable  application  of 
our  rules  and  traditions  and  that  then 
we  will  move  on  to  other  pressing  busi- 
ness. 

I  did  want  to  clarify  that  matter, 
and  I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  do 
so. 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  past  several  months  the  attention 
of  the  Nation's  civil  rights  community, 
this  Congress,  and  of  the  Nation  itself 
has  been  focused  upon  the  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I 
Join  in  this  concern,  for  as  the  Su- 
preme Court  noted  almost  a  centiiry 
ago. 

"the  political  franchise  of  voting  Is  ...  a 
fundamental  political  right,  because  pre- 
servative of  all  rights.' 

My  belief  in  the  central  nature  of 
voting  rights  has  led  me  to  support 
and  cosponsor  S.  1992,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been 
hailed  as  "one  of  the  most  important 
and  effective  pieces  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation ever  passed  by  Congress." ' 
Under  this  act.  enormous  strides  have 
been  made.  P>rior  to  the  act's  enact- 
ment, the  percentage  of  black  regis- 
tered voters  In  the  "covered  Jurisdic- 
tions averaged  29  percent:  it  Is  now 
well  in  excess  of  50  percent.'  In  my 
own  home  State  of  Arizona,  Hispanic 
voter  participation  has  increased 
markedly,  an  increase  due  in  large 
part  to  the  enactment  of  the  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  act  in  1975.'' 

Unfortunately,  there  is  substantial 
evidence  that  racial  discrimination 
still  permeates  many  facets  of  the 
American  electorial  system.  Many 
days  were  spent  during  the  House 
hearings  on  H.R.  3112— the  House  ver- 
sion of  S.  1992— outlining  recent  in- 
stances of  intimidation,  harassment, 
and  intransigence  in  both  the  registra- 
tion and  balloting  processes.*  This 
Nation  started  battling  racial  discrimi- 
nation in  voting  in  1870  with  the  en- 
actment of  the  15th  amendment:  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  extended  and 
strengthened  by  S.  1992.  is  clearly  the 
proper  means  to  finish  the  Job. 

There  is  broad  support  for  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress.  Extension, 
however,  is  not  the  only  issue  that  we 
must  consider.  S.  1992  would  strength- 
en the  act  in  several  important  re- 
spects. A  strengthening  is  necessary 
because,  as  Governor  Bruce  Babbitt  of 
Arizona  remarked: 

[Mlethods  less  violent  than  the  police  dog 
and  the  billy  club  can  be  used  to  deny  the 
effective  use  of  the  ballot.* 

In  the  years  since  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  many  subtle  and 
complex  means  have  been  developed 
to  avoid  inclusion  of  minority  persons 
In  the  political  process.  With  the 
recent  Supreme  Court  decision  of 
MoWe  V.  Bolden.  446  U.S.  55  (1980). 
which  requires  a  finding  of  discrimina- 
tory intent  to  establish  a  violation  of 
the  15th  amendment,  a  new  statutory 
tool  became  necessary  to  avoid  the 


■  Footnotes  at  end  of  statement. 


consequences  of  such  subtle  discrimi- 
natory mechanisms.  S.  1992  would  es- 
tablish a  "results"  test  In  section  2  of 
the  acti  and  thus  provide  the  neces- 
sary to<>. 

Additfanally,  S.  1992  would  provide 
the  opportimlty.  starting  in  August  of 
1984.  fof  covered  Jurisdictions  as  small 
as  counties  to  bail  out  from  coverage 
imder  s^tion  5  of  the  act.  While  this 
bailout  was  originally  supposed  to 
become  available  in  1970.  a  series  of 
succeeding  extensions  of  the  act  have 
kept  bailout  out  of  reach  for  the  vast 
majority  of  covered  Jurisdictions.  S. 
1992  wquld  instead  set  up  a  stringent 
set  of  g^uidelines  to  asstire  that  juris- 
dictions applying  to  bail  out  from  sec- 
tion 5  coverage  have  complied  with 
both  thi  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 
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In  th«  course  of  the  debate  over  a 
"results"  versus  an  "intent"  test  for 
section  i  of  the  act.  opponents  of  "re- 
sults" have  asserted  that  intent  to  dis- 
criminate is,  and  always  has  been,  the 
standard  of  proof  in  civil  rights  law. 
This  assertion  involves  a  number  of 
misunderstandings  of  the  history  of 
civil  rights  law. 

First,  .while  intentional  discrimina- 
tion haa  always  been  clearly  prohibit- 
ed by  tHe  14th  and  15th  amendments 
to  the  Constitution,  It  has  not  always 
been  understood  to  be  the  sole  stand- 
ard by  which  discrimination  could  be 
attacked  under  those  provisions. 
Indeed,  jit  was  entirely  consistent  for 
Attome^  General  Katzenbach  to  state 
in  1965  that  section  2  would  reach  any 
practicejor  procedure  "if  its  purpose  or 
effect  wks  to  deny  or  abridge  the  right 
to  vote  on  accotmt  of  race  or  color."  ^ 
and  to  bgree  with  Senator  Dirksen's 
assertion  that  section  2  was  "a  restate- 
ment, ik  effect,  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment." "j  That  same  year,  the  Supreme 
Court  hkd  held  that  multimember  dis- 
trict sy^ems  would  be  unconstitution- 
al if  it  were  shown  that— 

desiffnmly  or  oUtenoUe,  a  multi-member 
constituency  scheme  .  .  .  would  operate  to 
minlmlzelor  cancel  out  the  voting  strength 
of  racial ,  .  .  elements  of  the  voting  popula- 
tion. Foriton  v.  Doney,  S79  U.S.  433  at  439 
(1965).  (Smphasls  added.) 

Intent  has  been  expressly  required 
by  the  $upreme  Court  as  a  necessary 
element  of  a  14th  amendment  equal 
protection  case  only  since  1976.*  It  has 
been  expressly  required  in  15th 
amendment  cases  only  since  the 
Mobile  I  against  Bolden  decision  in 
1980. 

Secontl,  "effect"  standards  have 
been  usbd,  and  are  being  used  today, 
in  civil  iights  law.  Both  title  VII  of  the 
Civil  Riirhts  Act  of  1964  and  section  5 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  employ  ef- 
fects-based standards.  It  is  true  that 
the  pro|>osed  "results"  standards  of  S. 
1992  would  not  be  identical  to  these 
standard,  however.  S.  1992  employs 
languag|e  designed  to  assure  that  the 
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mere  nimib  srs  or  minorities  elected  to 
office  would  not,  by  themselves,  pro- 
vide a  basis  for  alleging  a  violation  of 
section  2  nor  provide  a  standard  for 
remedies  o^  adjudicated  violations  of 
section  2.  Iq  other  words,  the  section  2 
"results"  teit  would  be  a  more  difficult 
test  under  which  to  establish  a  viola- 
tion than  either  the  section  5  or  title 
VII  "effects^  tests. 

A  "result^'  test  would  be  superior  to 
the  present  I  "intent"  test  for  a  variety 
of  reasons.  First  and  most  fundamen- 
tally, "results"  language  in  section  2  of 
the  act  woild  reimpose  the  standard 
which  most  Federal  courts  used  in 
vote  dilution  cases  prior  to  the  Bolden 
decision  in  1980.  This  standard  was  ar- 
rived at  tliTough  interpretation  of  a 
nimiber  of  landmark  Supreme  Court 
decisions  over  the  past  two  decades. 
Most  important  among  these  decisions 
are  Fortson  against  Dorsey.'*  Bums 
against  Richardson.  >■  Whitcomb 
against  Chivis,'*  and  White  against 
Regester.>>  "These  Supreme  Court  de- 
cisions did  {not  create  a  standard  of 
proof  which  required  discriminatory 
intent;  rather,  they  outlined  objective 
factors  whiui  could  be  analyzed  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  minority 
voting  strength  had  been  unconstitu- 
tionally diluted  by  the  existing  elec- 
toral system. 

As  a  result  of  these  decisions,  some 
23  cases  '*  Were  litigated  in  the  lower 
Federal  couHs  between  1972  and  1979. 
Perhaps  the  clearest  expression  of  the 
standard  of!  proof  in  these  vote  dilu- 
tion cases  ihay  be  found  in  the  fifth 
circuit  case  of  Zimmer  against 
McKeithen>*  Factors  taken  Into  ac- 
count include  lack  of  minority  access 
to  the  candidate  slating  process,  a  ten- 
uous policy  underlying  multimember 
or  at-large  districting  systems,  and  the 
existence  of  past  discrimination.  After 
an  inference  of  minority  exclusion  had 
been  raised!  by  such  factors  as  these, 
support  could  be  provided  through 
proof  of  such  electoral  mechanisms  as 
majority  volte  requirements  and  anti- 
single-shot  voting  provisions. 

These  23  cases  are  extremely  impor- 
tant in  the{  evaluation  of  a  "results" 
test  which  I  would  incorporate  their 
standards  iiito  statutory  law.  It  is  im- 
portant to  note,  for  instance,  that  in 
these  23  cases,  the  defendants  pre- 
vailed 13  omes."  Thus,  a  "results" 
test  would  not  mean  automatic  victory 
for  plaintiffs  in  vote  dilution  cases. 
Also,  violat^ns  were  not  proven  under 
these  casesi  merely  by  evidence  of  a 
lack  of  raci^  proportional  representa- 
tion plus  s^me  additional  scintilla  of 
evidence,  as  some  critics  of  S.  1992  sug- 
gest would  be  possible  under  the  "re- 
sults" test.  Rather,  consideration  of 
the  "totality  of  the  circumstances" 
was  required."  together  with  a  finding 
"of  an  aggregate  of  these  factors."  " 
It  has  been  pointed  out.  however,  that 
not  all  the  factors  need  be  proven  in 
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every  case.'"  A  more  complete  listing 
of  relevant  factors  for  consideration 
was  included  in  the  House  report  on 
H.R.  3112.;" 

These  cases  are  also  important  be- 
cause none  of  them  involved  a  require- 
ment of  proportional  representation 
by  race  among  elected  officials  as  a 
remedy  to  adjudicated  violations. 
Indeed,  several  of  the  cases  expressly 
rejected  such  a  requirement." 

In  addition  to  reestablishing  the 
White  against  Regester  et.  al.  stand- 
ard of  proof  in  vote  dilution  cases,  a 
"results"  test  would  clarify  the  Voting 
Rights  Act's  role  as  remedial  civil 
rights  legislation.**  Unfortunately, 
many  opponents  of  S.  1992  argue  that 
a  "results"  test  would  "punish"  and 
"stigmatize"  Jurisdictions  by  imposing 
legal  sanctions  and  labeling  them  as 
"discriminators."  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  the  truth.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  designed  to  protect 
voters,  not  to  "pimish  discriminators." 
Rather  than  imposing  "ssoictions."  the 
act  employs  remedies  for  denials  of  op- 
portimity.  A  "results"  test  would  be  in 
keeping  with  the  remedial  purpose  of 
the  act:  rather  than  evaluating  the 
subjective  intent  of  past  or  present 
policymakers,  a  "results"  test  would 
inquire  into  objective  factors  regard- 
ing the  degree  of  electoral  exclusion 
suffered  by  members  of  minority 
groups.  Remedies  would  then  be  fash- 
ioned by  the  courts  to  alleviate  any 
such  exclusion. 

A  "results"  test  would  thus  be  less 
socially  and  politically  divisive  than  an 
"intent"  test.  No  "accusation"  and 
"conviction"  would  be  required:  no 
"discriminator"  would  be  held  up  to 
public  scorn.  Instead,  objective  circum- 
stances which  disadvantage  minority 
citizens  could  be  identified  and  cor- 
rected. 

It  is  very  important  to  note  that  the 
S.  1992  "results"  standard  Is  clearly  a 
constitutional  exercise  of  congression- 
al authority.  It  has  been  established 
for  some  time  that  Congress  may, 
under  the  empowering  clauses  of  the 
Civil  War  amendments,  require  more 
of  State  and  local  jurisdictions  than 
the  constitutional  provisions  them- 
selves require.*"  Further,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  as  recently  as  1980  that 

The  prior  decisions  of  this  Court  foreclose 
any  argument  that  Congress  may  not,  pur- 
suant to  Section  2  [of  the  15th  Amend- 
ment], outlaw  voting  practices  that  are  dis- 
criminatory In  effect.  •♦ 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  objections 
raised  about  S.  1992's  "results"  stand- 
ard involve  the  contentions  that  it 
would  allow  adjudication  of  violations 
of  section  2  of  the  act  on  the  basis  of  a 
lack  of  proportional  representation  by 
race  plus  some  additional  scintilla  of 
evidence,  and  that  racial  proportionsa 
representation  might  be  either  permis- 
sible or  required  as  a  remedy  to  adju- 
dicated violations  of  section  2.  I  have 
mentioned  this  subject  several  times 


earlier  in  this  disctission.  but  I  believe 
that  the  issue  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  important  enough  to 
merit  separate  discussion. 

The  original  version  of  S.  1992  had  a 
provision  that  stated  that  a  lack  of 
racial  proportional  representation  was 
insufficient,  "in  and  of  itself,"  to  es- 
tablish a  violation  of  section  2.  Oppo- 
nents of  S.  1992  claimed  that  the  "in 
and  of  itself"  language  merely  implied 
that  a  lack  of  proportional  representa- 
tion plus  virtually  any  other  evidence 
of  discriminatory  effect  would  estab- 
lish a  violation.  This  interpretation 
was  faulty,  because  the  language  of 
the  original  bill  was  a  paraphrase  of 
the  following  portion  of  the  White 
against  Regester  opinion: 

It  is  not  enough  that  the  racial  group  al- 
legedly discriminated  against  has  not  had 
legislative  seats  in  proportion  to  Its  voting 
potential.  412  n.S.  755.  765-«. 

Nevertheless,  after  the  completion 
of  the  Constitution  Subcommittee's 
consideration  of  S.  1992.  many  moder- 
ate Senators  still  had  doubts  that  the 
language  of  S.  1992  would.  In  fact,  re- 
establish the  White  standard.  There 
was.  however,  a  broad  consensus  that 
a  return  to  the  pre-Bolden.  White  line 
of  cases  was  the  desired  end  of  S.  1992. 
It  was  this  consensus  that  eventually 
led  to  a  resolution  of  the  conflict  and 
broad  support  of  S.  1992  in  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  in  the  Senate  gen- 
erally. 

Senator  Dole  acted  as  the  focal 
point  of  the  effort  to  clarify  the  intent 
of  the  bill.  He  took  those  of  us  in  sup- 
port of  the  bill  at  our  word,  and  sug- 
gested that  if  "results"  meant  the 
same  thing  as  White,  why  not  use  lan- 
guage directly  from  White  to  express 
the  standard  of  proof  in  section  2? 
Many  days  of  Intent,  patient,  and  diffi- 
cult work  followed,  while  a  version 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  the  civil 
rights  commimlty,  the  original  spon- 
sors, and  to  the  moderate  Senators 
with  whom  we  worked  was  developed. 
A  niunber  of  phrases  were  worked  into 
statutory  language  and  incorporated 
into  a  subsection  (b)  of  section  2  of  the 
act.  This  new  subsection  provided 
that: 

(b)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  Is  estab- 
lished If.  based  on  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances, It  Is  shown  that  the  political  proc- 
esses leading  to  nomination  or  election  in 
the  sUte  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a)  in  that  Its  members  have  less  opportuni- 
ty than  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice.*' 

Finally,  to  dispose  once  and  for  all  of 
the  spectre  of  proportional  representa- 
tion, the  following  clause  was  added: 

The  extent  to  which  members  of  a  pro- 
tected class  have  been  elected  to  office  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  is  one  "cir- 
cumstance" which  may  be  considered,  pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  section  estab- 
lishes a  right  to  have  members  of  a  protect- 


ed class  elected  in  numtwrs  equal  to  their 
proportion  in  the  population.** 

This  language  was  adopted  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to 

4.  A  number  of  additional  Senators  an- 
nounced thereafter  that  they  intended 
to  support  the  bill  as  amended  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Among  those 
Senators.  I  am  pcoud  to  say.  is  the 
senior  Senator  from  my  own  home 
State,  Barry  Golowater.  He  is  con- 
vinced, as  are  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  that  the  combination  of 
the  clarified  language  of  the  statute, 
the  holdings  in  the  White  line  of  Su- 
preme Court  and  lower  coiut  cases, 
and  the  voluminous  legislative  history 
regarding  the  "results"  test  will  lead 
the  courts  unerringly  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  S.  1992  was  designed  to  rein- 
state the  pre-Bolden  vote  dilution 
standard. 

BAn,otrr 
Mr.  President,  there  is  broad  agree- 
ment that  Jurisdictions  should  t>e 
given  the  opportiuiity  to  ball  out  from 
the  coverage  of  section  5  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
quite  a  bit  of  disagreement  as  to  how 
to  go  about  providing  that  opportiml- 
ty. In  addition  to  S.  1992's  provisions, 
which  would  allow  bailout  starting  in 
1984.  a  "simple  10-year  extension"  has 
been  proposed  which  would  extend 
present  provisions  of  the  law  for  10 
years.  The  differences  between  these 
two  proposals  are  complex,  but  I  be- 
lieve that  careful  analysis  reveals  that 

5.  1992's  provisions  are  superior. 

The  central  issue  in  discussions  re- 
lating to  the  reasonableness  of  a  ball- 
out  is  incentive;  a  bailout  procedure 
must  create  an  incentive  for  Jiuisdic- 
tions  to  fully  comply  with  the  law.  If 
the  law  makes  bailout  seem  either  dis- 
tant or  impossible,  no  incentive  is  cre- 
ated. Similarly,  if  the  law  makes  bail- 
out almost  automatic,  there  is  again 
little  incentive  to  faithfully  comply 
with  the  terms  of  the  act. 

Much  of  the  Deep  South  has  been 
covered  by  section  5  for  17  years, 
meaning  that  they  have  had  to  pre- 
clear  all  major  and  minor  changes  in 
voting  laws  with  either  the  Justice  De- 
partment of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Original- 
ly, jurisdictions  covered  in  1965  were 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  bail  out  in 
1970:  that  opportimity  has  been  de- 
layed, however,  by  extensions  of  the 
deadline  in  1970  and  1975. 

A  10-year  extension  would  simply 
perpetuate  this  chain  of  extensions, 
making  It  a  total  of  some  27  years 
before  many  jurisdictions  even  have 
the  opportunity  to  bail  out.  Worse,  it 
would  likely  create  the  expectation 
that,  come  Augtist  of  1992,  yet  another 
extension  would  be  enacted.  Finally,  a 
10-year  extension  would  place  the 
prospect  of  eventual  bailout  beyond 
the  immediate  consideration  of  State 
and  local  officials  who  are  serving  1-. 
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2-.  and  4-year  terms  of  elected  office. 
When  one  considers  all  of  these  fac- 
tors, it  becomes  apparent  that  a  10- 
year  extension  would  not  create  an  in- 
centive to  comply  with  the  law:  rather, 
they  all  serve  to  make  bailout  seem 
like  a  distant,  if  not  unattainable  goal. 
The  basic  reason  for  these  past  ex- 
tensions was  that  the  sole  criterion  for 
determining  eligibility  for  bailout 
was— and  is,  under  current  law— 
nonuse  of  "tests  or  devices,"  as  defined 
by  the  act,  to  deny  or  abridge  the 
right  to  vote.  Since  the  use  of  such 
tests  and  devices  has  been  illegal  in 
covered  jurisdictions  since  1965  and 
nationally  since  1970,  and  the  avail- 
ability of  bailout  would  mean  almost 
automatic  bailout  for  most  jurisdic- 
tions. Instead  of  toughening  the  stand- 
ards for  bailout,  past  Congresses  have 
chosen  simply  to  extend  the  deadline 
for  application  for  bailout.  Last  year, 
however,  the  House  faced  up  to  the 
task  and  fashioned  a  set  of  criteria  by 
which  to  judge  eligibility  for  bailout. 
It  then  extended  the  deadline  for  only 
2  years,  in  order  to  give  jurisdictions 
an  opportunity  to  review  and  comply 
with  the  criteria.  I  believe  that  this 
approach  is  the  most  reasonable,  and  I 
support  it  fully. 

An  additional  reason  that  S.  1992's 
provisions  are  superior  to  a  10-year  ex- 
tension is  that,  imder  current  law,  po- 
litical subdivisions  such  as  counties, 
parishes,  and  independent  cities 
within  covered  States  cannot  ball  out 
until  their  entire  State  has  bailout.  S. 
1992  would  allow  political  subdivisions 
to  bail  out  by  proving  that  they  have 
met  the  criteria  that  their  State  may 
have  failed  to  meet.  For  instance, 
when  a  State  has  objections  filed 
against  any  of  its  election  laws  and 
processes  imder  the  criteria  set  out  by 
S.  1992,  that  would  disqualify  the 
State  from  bailout  for  10  years.  How- 
ever, under  S.  1992^,  political  subdivi- 
sions such  as  counties  would  be  able  to 
bail  out  independently  from  the  State. 

S.  1992  would  preserve  elements  of 
the  present  law  which  would  preclude 
a  State  from  bailout  until  all  of  its  po- 
litical subdivisions  had  succeeded  in 
balling  out.  This  seems  fair,  since 
under  our  Constitution,  States  are  ul- 
timately responsible  for  their  political 
subdivisions.  As  Arizona  State  Senator 
Alfredo  Gutierrez  recently  remarked: 

To  suggest  .  .  .  that  the  state  should  be 
permitted  to  bailout  when  its  subdivisions 
are  not  clean  ia  to  absolve  the  state  of  its  ex- 
clusive responsibility  and  to  nullify  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  state  and  its  political 
subdivisions.'^ 

Again,  these  provisions  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue  of  incentive.  If  coun- 
ties cannot  bailout  until  the  State  can 
bailout,  and  the  State  cannot  bailout 
for  at  least  10  years,  the  counties  have 
no  incentive  to  reform  their  practices. 
If  the  State  can  bailout  before  its  sub- 
divisions do  so,  the  State  has  no  incen- 


tive to  pl-essure  those  subdivisions  into 
compliance. 

It  appears  to  me  that  S.  1992's  provi- 
sions renting  to  jurisdictional  respon- 
sibilities would  create  better  incentives 
to  the  1  jurisdictions  involved  than 
would  tfie  10-year  extension,  which 
would  sitnply  extend  the  current  law's 
deadline;  for  application  until  the  year 
1992.       I 

As  moitioned  previously,  the  only 
standarq  under  current  law  for  bailout 
is  that  the  jiu-isdiction  in  question  not 
have  used  a  proscribed  test  or  device 
for  a  prfscribed  period.  This  is  clearly 
an  inadequate  standard;  it  does  not 
even  reiquire  that  the  jurisdiction 
comply  tvith  the  other  basic  require- 
ments o|  the  Voting  Rights  Act  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  15th  amendment.  S. 
1992  would  require,  in  addition  to  the 
nonuse  of  prohibited  tests  and  devices, 
that  a  jiB'isdiction  for  10  years: 

First.  Submit  all  voting  law  changes 
for  preaearance,  as  provided  by  the 
act.         I 

Second.  Have  no  judgments  filed 
against  k,  for  violations  of  the  rii^ht  to 
vote  in  ctontravention  of  the  act  or  the 
ConstitiAion. 

Third.  Have  no  consent  decrees,  set- 
tlementsL  or  agreements  which  result 
in  the  jiurisdiction's  abandonment  of 
an  alleg<|dly  discriminatory  practice. 

In  atnition  to  demonstrating  its 
compliance  with  the  law  by  meeting 
these  and  other  standards,  a  Jurisdic- 
tion wopld  have  to  demonstrate  its 
good  faivi  by: 

First.  Eliininating  voting  procedures 
which  inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access  to 
the  political  process. 

Second.  Taking  positive  steps  to 
eliminate  harassment  of  persons  exer- 
cising their  legal  and  constitutional 
voting  r%hts. 

Third.  Taking  other  positive  steps, 
such  as  convenient  registration  oppor- 
tunities for  all  voters,  appointment  of 
minoritji  vothig  officials,  and  the  like. 

These  standards,  stringent  though 
they  mal'  be,  are  clearly  achievable.  At 
least  25  percent  of  the  covered  Juris- 
dictions, and  possibly  more,  should  be 
able  to  tail  out  as  soon  as  bailout  be- 
comes available  in  1984.**  As  these  ju- 
risdictions, which  have  complied  with 
both  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  are  able  to  ball  out,  a 
strong  incentive  will  be  created  for  less 
responsive  jurisdictions  to  comply  in 
the  same  manner. 

The  Dole  clarifying  amendment,  in 
addition  to  including  language  regard- 
ing section  2,  also  added  a  provision 
which  would,  in  the  absence  of  further 
congressional  action,  bring  the  section 
5  preclekrance  requirement  to  an  end 
In  25  years.  Further,  the  provision 
calls  upon  the  Congress  to  reevaluate 
the  preclearance  requirements  in  15 
years.  This  is  the  first  time  that  a 
limit  has  been  put  on  the  existence  of 
precleamnce  itself:  previous  "exten- 
sions" nave  merely  moved  back  the 
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date  for  ap:>lication  for  bailout.  The 
25  year  period  is,  I  believe,  long 
enough  to  discourage  any  lethargy  on 
the  part  of  State  and  local  govern- 
ments in  coijiplying  with  the  law.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  does  create  an  element  of 
security  and  reasonableness  which  was 
previously  njissing  from  the  act. 

Some  have  suggested  that  S.  1992's 
provisions  might  lead  to  a  situation 
wherein  bailout  suits  could  be  prevent- 
ed by  the  fifng  of  suits  which  alleged, 
sincerely  or  hot,  that  violations  of  the 
right  to  votf  had  occurred  within  the 
jurisdiction  applying  for  bailout.  If 
this  were  the  case,  it  would  represent  a 
serious  challenge  to  the  validity  of  the 
bailout  pro<iedure:  any  individual  or 
group  with  the  money  to  file  frivolous 
suits  could  prevent  bailout  indefinite- 
ly. This  ccncem,  however,  is  mis- 
placed. 

The  language  of  S.  1992  merely 
states  that  no  Judgment  may  be  en- 
tered during  the  pendency  of  an 
action,  filed  before  the  bailout  suit,  al- 
leging deniil  or  abridgement  of  the 
right  to  vote .  In  other  words,  the  case 
could  proceed:  the  entry  of  the  judg- 
ment establishing  the  Jurisdiction's 
bailout  would  merely  be  stayed  until 
the  previousQy  filed  suit  had  come  to  a 
conclusion.  Presumably,  any  frivolous 
suits  filed  prior  to  the  bailout  suit 
would  be  thtovm  out  of  court  prompt- 
ly, and  would  not  unduly  delay  entry 
of  a  bailout  Judgment. 

I  ARIZONA 

Naturally,  Mr.  President,  as  an  elect- 
ed representative,  I  am  concerned  with 
the  manner!  in  which  the  laws  passed 
by  this  Congress  affect  my  home.  This 
is  especially  true  with  reference  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  since  the  entire 
State  of  Aiizona  has  been  covered 
under  section  5  since  1975.  In  order  to 
demonstrate  my  confidence  in  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  various  changes 
that  S.  1992  would  make  in  the  act,  I 
would  like  to  survey  quickly  the  ways 
in  which  the  amended  act  would  affect 
my  home  Stkte. 

The  largest  city  in  the  State  of  Ari- 
zona is  Phoenix.  Since  its  city  council 
is  elected  oh  the  basis  of  an  at-large 
electoral  system,  it  has  been  suggested 
that  Phoenik  would  be  susceptible  to  a 
section  2  siiit  under  the  S.  1992  "re- 
sults" standard.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
the  factors  suggested  for  "results" 
analysis  by  White  against  Regester, 
Zimmer  against  McKeithen  and  its 
lower  court  progeny,  and  the  House 
report  on  HiR.  3112. 

BASIC  FACTS 

The  Phoenix  City  Council  has  six 
members,  ajl  elected  at  large.  If  six 
candidates  do  not  all  receive  a  majori- 
ty of  votes  in  the  general  election,  a 
runoff  elecltion  is  held.  The  elections 
are  nonpartisan.  There  is  a  slating 
commission,  the  charter  commission, 
which  is  quite  influential,  although 
not  determi  native,  in  who  is  elected  to 
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the  council.  Minority  candidates  have 
run  and  won  without  the  charter's  em 
dorsement,  and  the  charter  has  en- 
dorsed legitimate  minority  candidates. 

Phoenix  is  ?i  city  of  approximately 
800,000  persons.  Hispanics  constitute 
about  14  percent  of  the  population, 
and  blacks  make  up  about  5  percent  of 
the  population.  The  Hispanic  popula- 
tion is  concentrated  in  the  south 
Phoenix  area,  as  is  the  black  popula- 
tion. The  Hispanic  population  has,  in 
recent  years,  been  concentrating  in 
the  south  Phoenix  area,  while  blacks 
have  been  dispersing  to  other  parts  of 
the  city. 

The  south  Phoenix  area  Includes 
quite  a  bit  of  low-income  housing,  to- 
gether with  some  light  industry  and 
warehouses.  There  have  been  allega- 
tions of  inadequate  services  to  the 
area,  such  as  transportation  and  road 
surfacing.  Further,  the  use  of  an  Eng- 
lish-only ballot  until  the  1975  amend- 
ments to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  con- 
tributed to  a  language  barrier  between 
Hispanics  in  the  area  and  Anglos  else- 
where. 

POUCY  BERIlfD  AT-LARCE  ELECTION 

The  current  at-large  electoral 
system  was  adopted  in  the  late  forties 
in  response  to  a  strong  reform  cam- 
paign against  ward  politics  and  corrup- 
tion. There  is  some  evidence  to  indi- 
cate that  corruption  of  city  officials 
was  a  significant  problem  prior  to  the 
imposition  of  the  present  system. 

NUMBER  or  MINORITY  CANDIDATES  ELECTED 

While  proportional  representation  is 
not  required  by  the  "results"  test,  the 
ability  of  minority  candidates  to  run 
and  to  win  is  one  among  the  relevant 
factors  to  be  considered  under  this 
standard. 

In  1965, 1967,  and  1969,  Dr.  Morrison 
Warren,  a  black,  and  Frank  Benites,  a 
Hispanic,  were  elected.  In  1971,  Calvin 
Goode,  a  black,  and  Armando  DeLeon 
were  elected.  In  both  1973  and  1975, 
Goode  and  Rosendo  Gutierrez  won.  In 
1977,  Goode  was  reelected  while  Gu- 
tierrez came  in  second  in  the  mayoral 
race.  Two  other  Hispanic  candidates 
came  in  eighth  and  nineth  running  for 
council  seats.  In  1979,  Goode  won  and 
Gutierrez  lost  a  nmoff  election 
against  an  Anglo.  In  1981,  Goode  won 
nmoff  election  against  an  Anglo. 

Both  Gutierrez  and  Goode  proved 
successful  as  candidates  when  they 
were  endorsed  by  the  charter  commis- 
sion and  when  they  were  not  endorsed. 

EFFaUTS  OF  PAST  DISCRIMINATION 

While  allegations  have  been  made  of 
racial  discrimination  in  eduction,  city 
services,  and  the  like,  no  de  jure  dis- 
crimination has  been  adjudicated.  It 
may  be  reasonable,  however,  to  at- 
tribute some  of  the  economic  depres- 
sion of  the  south  Phoenix  area  to  past 
purposeful  discrimination.  Such  dis- 
crimination has  largely  been  eliminat- 
ed in  recent  times,  due  mainly  to  the 
election  of  the  previously  mentioned 


minority  candidates  in  Phoenix  and  to 
the  election  of  minority  candidates 
from  Phoenix  to  the  State  legislature. 
These  leaders  have  worked  to  elimi- 
nate, or  at  least  substantially  reduce, 
purposeful  discrimination.  Currently, 
for  instance,  of  the  approximately  30 
legislators  from  Phoenix  districts, 
there  are  6  Hispanics  and  2  blacks. 

BLOC  VOTING 

An  examination  of  voting  patterns 
in  city  elections  reveals  that  it  is  virtu- 
ally impossible  for  the  previous  men- 
tioned minority  candidates  to  have 
been  elected  without  a  substantial 
number  of  Anglo  votes.  It  is  reasona- 
ble to  assume  that  minority  voters  in 
Phoenix,  because  of  the  fact  that  they 
are,  on  the  average,  less  affluent  than 
white  voters  and  because  of  the  past 
effects  of  English-only  registration 
and  voting  procedures,  register  and 
vote  at  a  level  lower  than  that  of 
white  voters.  Assuming  that  this  level 
is  approximately  two-thirds  that  of 
white  voters,  every  minority  candidate 
elected  since  1965  would  have  had  to 
received  at  least  half  of  his  or  her 
votes  from  white  voters.  In  the  case  of 
extremely  successful  candidates,  such 
as  Gutierrez  and  Goode  In  1975,  the 
proportion  probably  approached  two- 
thirds.  This  shows  decisively  that 
there  is  not  a  monolithic  bloc  vote 
against  minority  candidates.  Were 
such  bloc  voting  to  take  place,  the  ma- 
jority nmoff  provision  would  likely  op- 
erate to  exclude  minorities.  The  fact 
that  minority  candidates  are  elected 
with  the  majority  runoff  provision  is  a 
strong  indication  that  no  extremely 
polarized  bloc  voting  is  taking  place  in 
Phoenix. 

RACIAL  CAMPAIGNING 

Racial  epithets  and  references  are 
not  a  part  of  city  politics  in  Phoenix, 
and  have  not  been  for  the  past  few 
decades. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more 
specific  election  mechanisms  evaluated 
by  Zimmer  and  Regester. 

LACK  or  AOdSS  TO  SLATING 

Morrison,  Benites.  Goode,  DeLeon, 
and  Gutierrez  were  all  endorsed  at  one 
time  or  another  by  the  charter  com- 
mission. Furthermore,  Guttierrez  and 
Goode  have  proven  successful  in  the 
absence  of  charter  endorsement.  Thus, 
charter  endorsement  is  both  accessible 
to  minorities  and  nonessential  to  their 
success. 

NUMBER  IP  POSTS 

Not  used. 

Aim-snrau-SROT  vomra  rsoulation 
Not  used. 

MAJORITY  VOTE  RnUIRXMXNT 

While  a  modified  majority  vote  re- 
quirement is  In  operation  in  the  Phoe- 
nix city  government,  it  has  not  pre- 
vented minority  candidates  from  being 
elected. 

In  siunmary  of  the  situation  in 
Phoenix,  minorities  do  have  access  to 
the  political  process.  They  have  been 


successful  both  within  and  outside  the 
charter  commission's  slating  proce- 
dures. As  minority  candidates  have 
been  elected,  city  responsiveness  to  mi- 
nority—for example,  south  Phoenix- 
problems  has  improved.  Minority  can- 
didates have  consistently  garnered 
white  votes  in  their  bids  for  office. 

The  ultimate  test  under  the  "re- 
sults" standard  remains  whether  mi- 
norities have  a  fair  opportunity  to  par- 
ticipate and  to  try  to  elect  candidates 
of  their  choice.  In  those  cases  where 
plaintiffs  have  successfully  invoked 
white,  blacks  did  not  just  lose  out  in 
the  electoral  process;  they  had  not  yet 
really  become  part  of  the  process. 
They  had  little  realistic  opportunity  to 
assert  their  power  through  the  process 
in  combination  with  white  voters. 
They  were  actively  opposed  by  the 
white  electorate  and  were  condemned 
to  remain  impotent  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  in  the  absence  of  judicial 
relief.  In  these  cases,  it  would  have 
been  no  different  if  the  black  voters 
had  all  stayed  home. 

This  is  not  the  case  in  the  city  of 
Phoenix. 

I  am  further  heartened,  in  evaluat- 
ing the  effects  of  S.  1992  on  Arizona, 
by  the  strong  support  of  S.  1992  by  of- 
ficials and  by  private  individuals  from 
my  State.  Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt  has 
stated— 

I  support  enthusiastically  the  steps  taken 
by  the  House  to  strengthen  the  Voting 
Righte  Act.» 

State  Senators  Alfredo  Gutierrez 
and  Jaime  Gutierrez  have  both  ex- 
pressed to  me  their  support  of  the  bill: 
Senator  Alfredo  Gutierrez  stated— 

I  am  very  pleased  to.  .  .  convey  my  sup- 
port of  S.  1992."' 

Additionally,  Betty  Shoenhalr,  presi- 
dent of  the  League  of  Women  Voters 
of  Arizona,  and  Gordon  Jensen,  State 
Chair  of  Common  Cause  in  Arizona, 
have  indicated  to  me  their  strong  sup- 
port of  S.  1992. 

Equally  persuasive  is  the  support  of 
two  fine  organizations  with  members 
in  Arizona.  These  organizations  are 
the  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures, of  which  the  Arizona  State 
Legislature  is  a  member  organization, 
and  the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 
Not  only  are  Mayor  Margaret  Hance 
of  Phoenix  and  Mayor  Lew  Murphy 
both  members  of  this  organization, 
they  are  both  members  of  its  board  of 
trustees.  The  executive  director  of  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors,  John  Gun- 
ther.  noted  that  the  conference  urged 
"support  [of]  S.  1992  ...  In  particu- 
lar, we  urge  no  change  in  section  2. 
which  reinstates  the  'results'  test  as 
the  basis  for  determining  whether  a 
jurisdiction  is  discriminating  against 
minorities."  Similarly.  David  Nething. 
chairman  of  the  State-Federal  Assem- 
bly of  the  National  Conference  of 
State  Legislatures,  noted  that  "we  can 
support    the    language    included    in 
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amended  section  2  of  S.  1992  ..."  If 
the  "results"  test  would  actually  lead 
to  a  requirement  of  racial  proportional 
representation,  it  is  these  groups  that 
I  would  expect  to  speak  out.  Their 
support  of  S.  1992  strengthens  my  re- 
solve that  this  bUl  is  the  proper  and 
appropriate  means  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  country  moves 
through  this  present  era  of  hard  eco- 
nomic fortune,  there  is  sometimes  a 
tendency  to  feel  that  we  can,  or 
should,  deemphasize  civil  rights  as  a 
governmental  priority.  There  is  a  feel- 
ing that  other  tasks  are  more  impor- 
tant, that  we  can  return  to  the  job  of 
insuring  equal  opportunity  sometime 
in  the  future  when  some  of  our  other 
problems  have  subsided.  This  drift 
away  from  our  national  commitment 
to  civil  rights  must  be  resisted  at  all 
costs. 

There  are  a  number  of  logical  falla- 
cies in  these  argimients  to  let  our  civil 
rights  efforts  subside.  For  instance,  it 
seems  that  our  economic  and  interna- 
tional crises  never  truly  abate;  our  po- 
sition of  international  leadership  as- 
sures that  we  will  always  be  in  the 
center  of  controversy.  Further,  when 
our  commitment  to  civil  rights  abates 
for  a  month,  or  a  week,  or  even  for  a 
day,  benefits  of  past  progress  are  lost 
which  take  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
effort  to  regain.  There  is  a  false  econo- 
my in  letting  up  in  the  fight  for  civil 
rights. 

The  most  disturbing  fallacy  of  all, 
however,  is  the  idea  that  we  can  some- 
how "afford"  as  a  nation  to  give  up 
our  commitment  to  civil  rights.  This 
amounts  to  saying  that,  in  order  to 
fight  for  America,  we  must  give  up  an 
important  part  of  what  makes  Amer- 
ica worth  fighting  for,  that  we  must 
surrender  our  national  commitment  to 
freedom  and  equality  for  all  of  our 
citizens.  Such  a  statement  is  chilling. 
We  must  never  allow  such  reasoning 
to  guide  our  national  policy.  We  can 
never  "afford"  to  give  up  civil  rights  as 
the  heart  of  American  greatness. 

I  return  now  to  where  I  started,  Mr. 
I*resident,  to  the  idea  that,  at  the 
heart  of  all  civil  rights  is  the  right  to 
vote.  This  right,  more  than  any  other, 
promotes  the  concept  of  equality. 
Every  person  has  one  vote,  and  one 
vote  only.  This  right  more  than  any 
other  assures  that- other  fundamental 
rights  will  not  be  arbitrarily  stripped 
away  by  luu-esponsive  lawmakers.  I 
have  today  outlined  the  reasons  why  I 
believe  that  S.  1992  is  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  the  right  to  vote  and 
to  participate  meaningfully  in  the  po- 
litical process.  As  a  result  of  the  Dole 
clarification  language,  the  purposes  of 
S.  1992  may  now  be  recognized  with- 
out reference  to  such  issues  as  propor- 
tional representation  and  quotas.  I 
hope  that  all  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  Join  me  in  enthusiastic 
support  of  S.  1992. 
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"ULYSSES"  GOES  HOME 

Mr.  ^AYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  t(>  make  a  few  remarks  based 
upon  ai  story  from  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  jboday,  June  17. 1  make  them  as 
a  former  professor  of  English  before  I 
reformed  and  became  a  politician.  The 
story  is  from  Dublin,  Ireland.  The 
headliQe  of  the  story  is  "Ulysses  Is 
Home.  Ireland  Hails  Joyce." 

DxTBLiH,  IHZLAND.— Ireland  made  its  peace 
Wednes  lay  with  James  Joyce,  the  emigre 
writer  i|  once  shunned,  by  marking  the  cen- 


tennial yeai  of  his  birth  with  celebrations 
that  includi'd  an  unprecedented  daylong 
radio  broadcast  of  "Ulysses." 

Mr.  Preident,  "Ulysses,"  for  those 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  novel,  is 
a  huge,  lorlg  novel  of  a  day  in  the  life 
of  one  fictional  character  by  the  name 
of  Leopold  Bloom  in  Dublin.  It  con- 
tained language  which,  at  that  time, 
was  not  permitted  to  be  printed,  so  the 
first  edition  of  James  Joyce's  "Ulys- 
ses" was  piiblished  in  Paris. 

As  an  eager  young  graduate  student 
in  Montreal  at  the  time,  I  remember 
we  got  ho^  of  the  Paris  edition  and 
read  "Uly^es"  as  we  had  read  also 
other  books  of  James  Joyce's,  because 
we  knew  that  he  was  one  of  the  great 
writers  of  our  century. 

So  they  had  a  daylong  broadcast  of 
"Ulysses"  6n  the  Dublin  station.  This 
was  the  important  thing. 

The  Dublin  establishment  once  vilified 
Joyce.  auth()r  of  the  scandalous  novel  that 
recounted  tbe  fictional  events  of  June  16, 
1904,  a  day  in  the  life  of  tragicomic  Dublin- 
er  Leopold  Hloom. 

But  thing^  are  different  now.  41  years 
after  Joyce'a|  death  in  Switzerland. 

On  Monday,  President  Patrick  Hillery 
opened  the  8th  James  Joyce  Symposium  for 
eminent  scholars,  critics  and  writers  in  Dub- 
lin's Mansion  House,  the  lord  mayor's  resi- 
dence. I 

On  Wednesday.  Hillery  was  unveiling  a 
bust  of  the  writer  in  St.  Stephen's  Green 
opposite  the  old  university  once  attended  by 
Joyce,  who  was  bom  in  Dublin  in  \W2. 

A  Leopolcl  Bloom  breakfast,  kidneys  in 
butter,  was  pn  the  menu  at  several  Dublin 
hotels.  I 

Incidentally,  when  you  read  the 
novel,  the!  little  account  of  frying 
those  kidneys  in  butter  is  one  of  the 
memorablel  scenes. 

Radio  Eir^ann.  the  state  radio  network, 
began  a  ccintinuous  24-hour  reading  of 
"Ulysses"  ali  6:30  a.m.,  with  extracts  to  be 
relayed  to  stations  around  the  world. 

Five  Dublin  theaters  were  presenting 
adaptations  iof  Joyce  works,  including,  the 
re-enactment  of  street  scenes  from  "Ulys- 
ses" at  the  locations  and  times  of  day  they 
occurred  in  tShe  novel. 

Hollywood's  Burgess  Meredith  was  in 
town  directing  actress  Fionnula  Flanagan  in 
a  one-womah  show  at  the  Gate  Theater, 
"James  Joyce's  Women." 

Prof.  Hugh  Kenner  of  Baltimore's  Johns 
Hopkins  University  unveiled  a  plaque  at  a 
home  chosea  for  Bloom's  "birthplace."  The 
plaque  said:  j 

"Here  in  Joyce's  imagination  was  bom  in 
May.  1866,  Leopold  Bloom— citizen,  hus- 
band, father,  wanderer,  reincarnation  of 
Ulysses." 

Experts  invited  by  the  government  for  the 
Joyce  Symposium  include  America's  Rich- 
ard Ellmami.  biographer  of  Joyce:  British 
novelist  Anthony  Burgess,  who  wrote  a 
radio  musical  on  Joyce  for  the  centenary: 
and  Argentine  writer  Jorge  Luis  Borges. 

EUmann  tioted  that  Joyce  once  said  he 
wrote  the  enigmatic  "Pinnegans  Wake"  to 
keep  the  critics  arguing  for  300  years. 

This  is  I  he  100th  anniversary,  Mr. 
President,  }f  the  birth  of  James  Joyce. 
So  when  yi  >ur  great  novel  is  banned  in 
your  own  c  ountry,  just  take  comfort  in 
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the  thought  that  100  years  after  your 
birth,  they  will  celebrate  the  fact  of 
your  greatness  as  a  writer  by  broad- 
casting your  whole  darned  novel  over 
national  networks. 

Mr.  President,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasure  to  report  this  fact  about 
James  Joyce,  who  was,  indeed,  a  very 
great  writer. 


SEX  IS  NOT  A  SPECTATOR 
SPORT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  go  on  and  say  something 
more  about  Wall  Street  and  pornogra- 
phy. The  cable  TV  and  proliferation  of 
sex  films  is  a  subject  of  much  concern. 
The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  in  a 
story  the  other  day  an  incident  under 
the  headline  "WaU  Street  May  Be 
Ready  for  Pom."  Let  me  pass  onto  my 
colleagues  here  my  thoughts  on  the 
subject. 

The  current  invasion  of  sex  films 
into  American  homes  via  cable  and 
pay  television  has  revitalized  the  le- 
gitimate concern  regarding  pornogra- 
phy, privacy  and  the  first  amendment. 
Basic  to  all  arguments  on  the  media 
and  sex  are  the  specters  of  legislation, 
censorship,  and  the  persistent  yet 
futile  attempts  of  the  legal  community 
to  define  pornography. 

Essentially  the  problem  stems  from 
the  fact  that  to  Judge  a  sexual  per- 
formance obscene,  one  must  see  it  and. 
for  some  of  us.  seeing  the  act  creates 
the  obscenity.  Let  me  explain. 

First,  there  is  sexual  behavior,  and 
what  that  experience  means  to  the 
participants.  Second,  there  is  the  out- 
side observer  of  that  sexual  behavior 
and  what  the  encounter  means  to  him. 
When  a  man  and  a  woman  make  love, 
enjoying  themselves  and  each  other 
fully  and  unselfconsciously,  a  rich  re- 
lationship is  reaffirmed  and  made 
richer  by  their  lovemaking.  However 
beautiful  or  sacred  that  love  relation- 
ship may  be  to  that  man  and  woman, 
it  would  have  an  entirely  different  sig- 
nificance to  a  Peeping  Tom,  secretly 
watching  the  proceedings  from  outside 
the  window. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  obscenity 
and  pornography  can  happen  only 
when  sexual  events  are  seen  from  the 
outside,  from  a  spectator's  point  of 
view.  The  sexual  behavior  is  not  itself 
obscene.  Otherwise,  none  of  us  would 
be  here.  If,  for  example,  unknown  to  a 
man  and  a  woman,  a  movie  were  to  be 
made  of  their  lovemaking,  and  that 
movie  were  to  be  shown  to  them  later, 
that  lovemaking  might  take  on  an  en- 
tirely different  significance.  What  was 
performed  lovingly  and  spontaneously 
might  be  viewed  later  by  the  actors 
themselves  with  giggling  or  shame  or 
shock.  They  might  even  insist  that  the 
film  be  destroyed— which  is  entirely 
different  from  saying  that  they  would 
stop  making  love. 


Pornography  is  sexual  behavior 
made  public  through  symbolization— 
by  representation  in  literature,  by  sim- 
ulation or  enactment  in  a  nightclub  or 
on  stage,  by  arts  such  as  painting,  pho- 
tography or  the  movies.  The  trouble 
with  sexual  intercourse  as  an  object  of 
artistic  or  literary  representation  is 
that  its  meaning  is  not  apparent  in  the 
t>ehavior.  Therefore,  serious  writers 
have  historically  been  reticent  in  their 
descriptions  of  sex.  In  Dante's  Divine 
Comedy,  Francesca  tells  of  her  tragic 
love  for  Paolo. 

Paolo  was  tutor  to  the  young  girl 
Francesca  and  they  were  reading  an 
ancient  romance.  As  they  read,  their 
passions  suddenly  overcame  them. 

And  what  happened?  Dante  simply 
has  Francesca  say.  "That  day  we  read 
no  further"  and  leaves  all  the  rest  of 
their  tragic  love  story  to  your  imagina- 
tion. The  reader  cannot  help  feeling 
the  power  of  that  onrushing  fatal  pas- 
sion that  the  two  developed  for  each 
other  at  that  moment. 

To  object  to  pornographic  movies  or 
art  is  not.  as  some  would  have  us  be- 
lieve, a  result  of  hangups  about  sex. 
One  may  be  completely  healthy  and 
still  object  to  many  of  the  current  rep- 
resentations of  sexual  acts  in  films. 
Men  and  women  couple  with  each 
other  for  a  wide  variety  of  reasons. 
Sometimes  the  sexual  encounter  is  the 
fulfillment  of  true  love  and  respect  for 
each  other.  Sometimes  it  is  an  expres- 
sion of  drunken  irresponsibility.  Some- 
times one  of  the  partners  is  using  sex 
as  an  instrument  of  exploitation  or  ag- 
gression against  the  other.  Sometimes 
sex  is  a  commercial  transaction  with 
either  party  being  the  prostitute. 
Sometimes  sex  is  the  expression  of 
neuroses.  No  matter.  To  the  motion 
picture  or  videotape  camera,  as  to  the 
Peeping  Tom,  they  are  all  "doing  the 
same  thing."  To  concentrate  on  the 
mechanics  of  sex  is  to  ignore  altogeth- 
er its  himian  significance. 

Today,  movies  do  not  stop  at  exhibit- 
ing copulatioiL  Every  kind  of  aberrant 
sexual  behavior  and  sadomasochistic 
perversion  is  being  shown.  Recently, 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  a 
$2.5  million  stock  offering  by  a  compa- 
ny distributing  to  pay  television  and 
cable  systems,  such  films  as  "There's 
No  Sex  Like  Snow  Sex."  and  "My 
Nights  with  Susan.  Olga.  JuUe.  Albert. 
Plet,  and  Sandra."  Undoubtedly,  our 
chlldren,  already  steeped  in  a  dubious 
media  environment,  will  also  be  able  to 
see  renms  of  "Deep  Throat"  and  "The 
DevU  in  Miss  Jones." 

When  it  comes  to  a  definition  of  por- 
nography, former  Supreme  Court  Jus- 
tice Potter  Stewart  was  right  when  he 
said,  "I  know  it  when  I  see  it."  And  I 
say,  "Let  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union  fight  for  the  right  of  these 
movies  to  be  shown  in  my  home.  I  will 
not." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  Wall 


Street    Journal    be    printed    in    the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  i^r.  28. 

1982] 

Wall  Street  May  Be  Ready  fob  Porh.  bot 

OM  THE  Ticker,  Not  ik  the  Clot 

(By  Oaifr  Putka) 

New  Y0RK.-I8  Wall  Street  ready  to  em- 
brace the  pornographic  movie  industry? 
Maybe,  maybe.  But  the  New  York  Stock  Ex- 
change Limcheon  Club  definitely  is  not 
ready. 

Private  Screenings  Inc.,  a  distributor  of 
"R-rated  and  unrated"  movies  for  pay  tele- 
vision and  cable  networks,  showed  its  wares 
yesterday  to  a  meeting  of  securities  analysts 
and  others  who  are  sizing  up  the  company's 
Impending  initial  offering  of  $2.5  million  in 
securities. 

The  meeting's  main  event  was  a  nine- 
minute  promotional  film  made  from  the 
company's  exclusive  private  library.  Private 
Screenings  repertoire  Includes  such  hit«  as 
"There's  No  Sex  Like  Snow  Sex."  "My 
Nighte  With  Susan,  Olga.  Julie,  Albert,  Plet 
and  Sandra"  and  "Six  Swedes  at  a  Pump." 

The  screening  originally  was  to  take  place 
at  the  NYSE  Luncheon  aub.  Alfred  Shoen- 
berg,  who  heads  Shoenberg  Hieber.  the  un- 
derwriter for  the  offering,  is  a  member  of 
the  club,  and  he  scheduled  the  i^fair.  But 
directors  of  the  club,  getting  wind  of  the 
meeting,  decided  that  blue  flicks  and  blue 
chips  don't  mix. 

The  meeting  was  moved  to  the  premises  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security  Analysts. 
And  Mr.  Shoenberg  is  getting  bounced  from 
the  NYSE  Luncheon  Club.  The  directors,  he 
says,  have  asked  him  to  resign.  He  has  re- 
fused to  hand  in  his  card,  saying  he  was  ma- 
ligned and  that  the  directors  knew  of  the 
porno  session  well  in  advance.  A  vote  hasn't 
been  taken  yet,  but  directors,  he  says,  "have 
told  me  it's  a  fait  accompli"  (that  he  will  be 
expelled). 

Luncheon  club  members  couldn't  be 
reached  for  conunent.  A  NYSE  spokesman 
stressed  that  the  club  "is  an  independent  in- 
stitution not  affiUated  with  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange."  The  club,  however,  is  on 
the  seventh  floor  of  the  exchange  building. 

Private  Screenings  officials  were  delighted 
with  the  turnout  for  their  presentation— 
about  100  people.  "It's  free— the  only  way 
most  of  us  will  see  pomo  fUms."  said  Evelyn 
Geller,  a  free-lance  writer.  An  individual 
who  identified  himself  as  "Earl"  said  most 
guests  weren't  disclosing  their  names  to  the 
press  "because  their  wives  will  find  out  they 
were  here— and  my  name's  not  Earl,  either." 

One  unit  of  Private  Screenings,  consisting 
of  a  common  share  and  a  warrant,  will  cost 
$6.25  in  the  offering.  That  is  considerably 
more  than  the  28  cents  that  most  Insiders 
paid  for  each  of  their  shares. 


ENGUSH-LANGUAOE 
CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  FinaUy,  Ur. 
President,  I  should  like  to  talk  about 
the  (M>nstitutional  amendment  which  I 
have  introduced  to  make  English  the 
official  language  of  the  United  States. 

Recently,  the  Census  Bureau  re- 
leased figures  to  show  that  recent  im- 
migrants   from    Latin    America    are 
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learning  English  at  about  the  same 
rate  of  speed  as  other  inunigrant 
groups.  A  Los  Angeles  Times  editorial. 
"Reassurance,  In  Any  Language,"  of 
May  26.  1982.  comments  on  this  find- 
ing as  an  argument  against  my  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to 
make  English  the  official  language  of 
the  United  States.  The  editorial  also 
says  that  there  is  no  comparison  be- 
tween the  French-English  split  in 
Canada  and  a  possible  Spanish-Eng- 
lish split  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  like  to  reply  to  the  Los  An- 
geles Times  editorial  and  in  the  course 
of  so  doing  make  clear  what  I  have  in 
mind  in  the  English  language  constitu- 
tional amendment. 

I  was  bom  and  brought  up  in 
Canada  and  am  fully  aware  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  Canadian  and 
American  situations.  In  Canada, 
French  and  English  have  both  been 
official  national  languages  by  law, 
under  the  British-North  America  Act 
of  1867,  superseded  just  a  week  ago  by 
a  new  constitution.  When  I  was  grow- 
ing up  in  Canada,  and  long  after  I  left, 
the  fact  that  we  had  two  official  lan- 
guages created  no  problems.  Many  of 
us  who  spoke  English  learned  French 
and  many  did  not,  especially  if  they 
lived  far  from  Quebec.  Many  French- 
speaking  Canadians  learned  English, 
and  many  did  not.  especially  if  they 
lived  in  Quebec.  And  many  French- 
speaking  Canadians  learned  English 
and  vice  versa.  As  I  say.  many  ignored 
each  other,  but  we  all  got  along  well 
together  and  did  not  quarrel  about  it. 
just  as  do  the  Swiss,  who  have  three 
official  languages.  German,  French, 
and  Italian,  as  well  as  an  unofficial 
one,  Romansch.  So  differences  in  lan- 
guage do  not  themselves  create  diffi- 
culties if  they  are  willing  to  accept 
each  other. 

Trouble  arises  not  from  differences 
of  languages  as  such,  but  from  politi- 
cizing those  differences.  Highly  politi- 
cized differences  of  language,  culture, 
and  religion  resulted  in  huge  riots  in 
India  which  led  to  1  million  deaths  be- 
tween 1957  and  1968.  Belgium  has  long 
been  bedeviled  by  strife  between 
speakers  of  French  and  Flemish.  Sri 
Lanka  at  this  very  moment  is  involved 
in  a  struggle  by  speakers  of  Tamil, 
who  want  independence  from  the 
speakers  of  Sinhalese,  which  is  the 
principal  language  of  the  country. 

Geoffrey  Goodsell.  in  a  five-part 
series  on  "Hispanics— The  Challenge 
Ahead"  in  the  Christian  Science  Moni- 
tor, observed  that 

The  integration  of  the  ever-growing  His- 
panic population  to  the  American  main- 
stream will  pose  a  challenge  to  U.S.  society 
far  greater  than  the  civil  rights  explosion  of 
the  1960's— perhaps  as  great  as  any  since 
the  Civil  War. 

Writing  in  the  New  York  Times. 
James  Reston  said. 

This  immigration  from  the  south  has  al- 
ready reached  the  iwint  that  the  Spanish- 
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speaking  people  will  soon  be  the  most  nu- 
merous minority  in  the  United  States  and 
they  are  now  beginning  to  demand  not  only 
equal  rights,  which  is  fair  enough,  but  sepa- 
rate ri(  hts  for  the  education  of  their  chil- 
dren i  1  the  Spanish  language.  .  .  .  The 
Latin  ii^igration,  and  what  happens  in  the 
vote  about  independence  for  the  province  of 
Quebe<^  in  the  end  could  be  more  important 
to  the  future  of  this  hemisphere  than  Iran 
or  Afghanistan. 

The!  separatist  sentiment  in  the 
Province  of  Quebec  was  triggered.  I 
am  sure,  by  the  American  Civil  Rights 
movement,  in  which  an  aggrieved 
black  minority  dramatically  protested 
the  injustices  of  the  past  and  present. 
Follovtfing  the  black  example,  other 
minorities  with  grievances,  real  and 
imaglQed.  including  politically  ambi- 
>nch  Canadians,  got  into  the 
>neral  de  Gaulle,  visiting 
in  1967,  played  up  to  popular 
int  by  proclaiming,  before  a 
French  Canadian  audience. 
"Vive  le  Quebec  libre!"  (Long  live  free 
Quebec!). 

In  the  decade  since  General  de 
Gaulle's  provocative  remark  and  the 
culturfJ  chauvinism  it  aroused,  the  tol- 
erant bilingualism  of  Canada  has  dis- 
appeared in  Quebec  and.  despite  the 
British  North  America  Act,  Quebec 
passed  laws  recognizing  only  one  offi- 
cial language.  French.  All  advertising, 
street  pigns,  public  education  even  for 
Engli^-speaklng  children,  must  be  in 
French.  English-speaking  residents  of 
Quebec,  small  businesses  and  large 
corporfitions  have  left  the  province  for 
other  provinces  or  the  United  States. 
Thanl^  to  the  Parti  Quebecois.  the 
province  has  suffered  enormous  eco- 
nomic bosses  as  well  as  profound  alien- 
ation from  the  rest  of  Canada,  which 
is  now  a  seriously  divided  coimtry. 

The  I  serious  national  problems  re- 
sulting from  the  influx  of  Hispanics 
into  the  United  States,  as  foreseen  in 
the  wove  quotations  from  Messrs. 
GoodspU  and  Reston.  will  arise  indeed 
if  the  United  States  departs  from  its 
one-lidiguage  tradition  and  officially 
encourages  the  use,  in  public  life,  of 
other  languages.  Ethnic  politics,  espe- 
cially lethnic  passions  heightened  by 
language  differences,  is  fatal  to  na- 
tional unity.  But  under  pressure  from 
ambitious  politicians,  Mexican  Ameri- 
can ai  d  Anglo,  one  such  divisive  meas- 
ure af  «r  another  has  been  made  into 
law. 

Thee  is  the  "bilingual"  baUot, 
which  says  that  an  immigrant  voter 
may  hftve  a  ballot  in  his  own  language, 
despit^  the  fact  that  the  law  requires 
the  inpivldual  to  be  a  citizen  in  order 
to  vote  and  "to  be  able  to  read,  write, 
and  sfteak  English  in  common  usage" 
in  order  to  become  a  citizen.  The  bilin- 
gual ballot  simply  negates  our  funda- 
mental immigration  law  and  says  that 
an  iminlgrant  can  exercise  the  rights 
of  cltBenship  without  having  learned 
the  language  of  the  country. 
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Then  tHere  is  "bilingual  education," 
which  ma^e  sense  when  its  main  pur- 
pose was  to  use  the  immigrant  lan- 
guage to  facilitate  the  learning  of  Elng- 
lish,  but  rapidly  developed  into  using 
the  immigrant  language  almost  exclu- 
sively, anq  in  some  instances  exclusive- 
ly, for  claisroom  Instruction  in  all  sub- 
jects, so  siat  students  were  given  no 
opportunity  or  encouragement  to 
learn  English.  Fortunately,  this  trend 
is  being  stepped  by  new  regulations  of 
the  Depakment  of  Education.  Who 
objects  to  the  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  make  English  the  official  lan- 
guage of  ;the  United  States?  Let  me 
say  in  all  i  seriousness  that  the  objec- 
tions come  principally  from  Mexican 
American  politicians  and  Mexican 
American  political  organizations.  They 
do  not  come  from  the  rank  and  file  of 
Mexican  American  or  Cuban  American 
or  Puerto  Rican  citizens. 

Indeed,  |my  constituency  mail  has 
run  heavily  in  favor  of  the  English 
language  amendment.  Much  of  it 
comes  from  immigrants  who  had  to 
learn  Engjlish  on  the  job  or  at  night 
school.      I 

One  Meiican  American  tells  me  that 
his  parents,  also  immigrants,  would 
punish  hvn  for  speaking  Spanish  at 
home,  deajite  the  fact  that  they,  too, 
were  beginning  students  of  English. 

Indeed,  the  strongest  support  for  my 
amendment  has  been  expressed  to  me 
in  letters  written  in  imperfect  English, 
by  immigrants  who  had  to  learn  the 
language  as  adults.  The  most  emphat- 
ic support  I  have  had  was  from  a  Chi- 
nese gentleman  whose  English  I  could 
only  partly  understand.  He  was  one  of 
a  delegatilin  of  four  in  San  Francisco's 
Chinatown  who  came  to  tell  me  of 
support  for  my  amendment.  His  Eng- 
lish was  a^ost  incomprehensible,  but 
there  was  no  doubt  about  the  warmth 
of  his  handshake. 

Non-English-speaking  hordes  contin- 
ue to  come  to  this  country,  as  they 
have  throughout  its  history.  Our  most 
recent  newcomers  are  Vietiuunese, 
Cambodiahs,  Hmong,  Central  Ameri- 
cans, Cubans,  Haitians. 

Where  are  they  going  to  come  from 
next?  Our  whole  history,  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Republic— since  Plym- 
outh Rock,  for  that  matter— has  been 
a  matter  of  refugees  from  somewhere 
or  other.  [This  is  going  to  continue. 
Where  will  the  next  catastrophe  fall 
to  send  pebple  fleeing  to  our  shores? 

My  English  language  amendment  is 
aimed  not  &t  the  problems  of  today 
but  at  thej  problems  of  the  coming  dec- 
ades and  I  the  coming  centuries— and 
that  is  the  way  a  constitutional 
amendment  should  be  aimed. 

Mr.  Pre$ident,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AndrewsX  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
a  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  realize 
that  there  is  time  remaining  for 
debate  under  the  provisions  of  rule 
XXII.  but  it  is  my  hope  that  at  this 
time  we  can  go  ahead  with  the  vote  on 
the  motion  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered  

Mr.  HELMS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  no  objection  to  proceeding  much 
earler  this  week.  I  think  we  have  had  a 
pretty  good  examination  of  the  flaws 
in  the  legislation  that  is  now  ijefore 
the  Senate. 

Among  other  things,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  decide  who  is  running  the 
Senate— whether  it  is  the  Senators  or 
some  pressure  group  from  outside. 

In  any  case.  I  commend  Senator 
Denton.  Senator  East,  Senator  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  Jr.,  and  others  for  the  work 
they  have  done.  I  also  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  majority  leader  for 
being  patient. 

I  have  no  objection  to  proceeding  to 
a  vote.  I  suggest  that,  unless  the  ma- 
jority leader  especially  wants  a  rollcall 
vote,  we  can  accelerate  things  a  little 
with  a  voice  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
more  than  I  can  express.  I  reiterate 
what  I  said  before:  Never,  ever,  have  I 
had  a  discussion  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
when  he  was  not  entirely  candid  with 
me  and  when,  to  the  extent  that  his 
position  and  his  principles  would 
permit,  he  has  not  been  entirely  coop- 
erative with  me.  I  am  thankful  for 
that. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  think  a  rollcall 
vote  would  be  required  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Buroick),  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
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(Mr.  Eagleton)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick)  would  vote 
"yea". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Abdnor).  Is  there  any  other  Senator 
wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced:  yeas  97, 
nays  0,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  174  Leg.) 
YEAS— »7 


Abdnor 

Olenn 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Goldwater 

Moynihan 

Armstrong 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Grassley 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Packwood 

Biden 

Hatfield 

PeU 

Boren 

HawUns 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

Hayakawa 

Preuler 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Brady 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Helms 

Qtiayle 

Byrd. 

HoUings 

Randolph 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Stafford 

Danforth 

lAxalt 

Stennis 

E>eConcini 

Leahy 

Stevens 

Denton 

Levin 

Symms 

Dixon 

Long 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Tower 

Dole 

Mathias 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Wallop 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Warner 

East 

McClure 

Weicker 

Ford 

Melcher 

Zorinsky 

Gam 

Metzenbaum 

NOT  VOTING-3 

Burdick  Eagleton  E^xon 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACTT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate 
now  S.  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1992)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "seventeen  years"  each  place  it 
appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "nine- 
teen years." 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  August  5.  1984. 
subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  "or  in  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  such  State  (as  such  subdivision  ex- 


isted on  the  date  such  determinations  were 
made  with  respect  to  such  State),  though 
such  determinations  were  not  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  subdivision  as  a  separate 
unit,"  before  "or  in  any  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  which"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment"  the  first  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "color 
through  the  use  of  ^uch  tests  or  devices 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  plaintiff.",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"issues  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
section.": 

(4)  by  striking  out  "in  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory judgment"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  'section 
4(f)(2)  through  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  plaintiff.",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"issues  a  declaratory  judgment  under  this 
section.  A  declaratory  judgment  under  this 
section  shall  issue  only  if  such  court  deter- 
mines that  during  the  ten  years  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  action,  and  during  the 
pendency  of  such  action— 

"(A)  no  such  test  or  device  has  been  used 
within  such  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  (in  the  case  of  a  State  or 
subdivision  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  of 
subsection  (f)(2); 

"(B)  no  final  judgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  denial  of  de- 
claratory judgment  under  this  section,  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  that  denials  or 
abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote  in  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  of  5ut>section 
(f)(2)  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory of  such  State  or  subdivision  and  no 
consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  resulting  in  any  aban- 
dormient  of  a  voting  practice  challenged  on 
such  grounds;  and  no  declaratory  judgment 
under  this  section  shall  be  entered  during 
the  pendency  of  an  action  commenced 
before  the  filing  of  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  alleging  such  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote; 

"(C)  no  Federal  examiners  under  this  Act 
have  been  assigned  to  such  State  or  political 
subdivision; 

"(D)  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
and  all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory have  complied  with  section  5  of  this 
Act,  including  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment that  no  change  covered  by  section  5 
has  been  enforced  without  preclearance 
under  section  5,  and  have  repealed  all 
changes  covered  by  section  5  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  successfully  objected 
or  as  to  which  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
denied  a  declaratory  judgment; 

•(E)  the  Attorney  General  has  not  inter- 
posed any  objection  (that  has  not  been  over- 
turned by  a  final  judgment  of  a  court)  and 
no  declaratory  judgment  has  been  denied 
under  section  5,  with  respect  to  any  submis- 
sion by  or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  jjr  any 
governmental  unit  within  its  territory  under 
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section  5.  and  no  such  submissions  or  declar- 
atory judgment  actions  are  pending;  and 

"(P)  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
and  all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory— 

"(i)  have  eliminated  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process: 

"(ii)  have  engaged  in  constructive  efforts 
to  eliminate  intimidation  and  harassment  of 
persons  exercising  rights  protected  under 
this  Act:  and 

"Clii)  have  engaged  in  other  constructive 
efforts,  such  as  expanded  opportunity  for 
convenient  registration  and  voting  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  and  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  as  election  officials 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  and  at  all  stages 
of  the  election  and  registration  process. 

"(2)  To  assist  the  court  in  determining 
whether  to  issue  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  shall 
present  evidence  of  minority  participation, 
including  evidence  of  the  levels  of  minority 
group  registration  and  voting,  changes  in 
such  levels  over  time,  and  disparities  be- 
tween minority-group  and  non-minority- 
group  participation. 

"(3)  No  declaratory  judgment  shall  issue 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  such  plain- 
tiff and  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory have,  during  the  period  beginning  ten 
years  before  the  date  the  judgment  is 
issued,  engaged  in  violations  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  discrimination  in 
voting  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  in  contravention  of 
the  guarantees  of  subsection  (f)<2)  unless 
the  plaintiff  establishes  that  any  such  viola- 
tions were  trivial,  were  promptly  corrected, 
and  were  not  repeated. 

"(4)  The  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
bringing  such  action  shall  publicize  the  in- 
tended commencement  and  any  proposed 
settlement  of  such  action  in  the  media  serv- 
ing such  State  or  political  subdivision  and  in 
appropriate  United  States  post  offices.  Any 
aggrieved  party  may  intervene  at  any  stage 
in  such  action."; 

(5)  in  the  second  paragraph— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(5)"  before  "An  action"; 
and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "five"  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  "section  4(fX2).",  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "ten  _years  after  judg- 
ment and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon 
motion  of  the  Attorney  General  or  any  ag- 
grieved person  alleging  that  conduct  has  oc- 
curred which,  has  that  conduct  occurred 
during  the  ten-year  periods  referred  to  in 
this  subsection,  would,  have  precluded  the 
issuance  of  a  declaratory  judgment  under 
this  subsection.  The  court,  upon  such  re- 
opening, shall  vacate  the  declaratory  judg- 
ment issued  under  this  section  if,  after  the 
issuance  of  such  declaratory  judgment,  a 
final  judgment  against  the  State  or  subdivi- 
sion with  respect  to  which  such  declaratory 
Judgment  was  Issued,  or  against  any  govern- 
mental unit  within  that  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, determines  that  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the 
territory  of  such  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion or  (in  the  case  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
which  sought  a  declaratory  judgment  under 
the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection)  that 
denials  or  abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  contravention  of  the  gxiarantees  of  sub- 
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section  (fK2)  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the 
territoi  y  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  or  if, 
after  tfee  issuance  of  such  declaratory  judg- 
ment, a  consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agree- 
ment tt^  been  entered  into  resulting  in  any 
abandoiiment  of  a  voting  practice  chal- 
lenged ^n  such  grounds.";  and 

(6)  bt  striking  out  "If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral" tbe  first  place  it  appears  and.  all  that 
follows]  through  the  end  of  such  subsection 
and  insrting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(6)  |f,  after  two  years  from  the  date  of 
g  of  a  declaratory  judgment  under 
tlon,  no  date  has  been  set  for  a 
in  such  action,  and  that  delay  has 
not  betti  the  result  of  an  avoidable  delay  on 
the  pant  of  counsel  for  any  party,  the  chief 
judge  ^f  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  request 
icial  Council  for  the  Circuit  of  the 
of  Columbia  to  provide  the  neces- 
dicial  resources  to  expedite  any 
iled  under  this  section.  If  such  re- 
are  unavailable  within  the  circuit, 
f  judge  shall  file  a  certificate  of  ne- 
n  accordance  with  section  292(d)  of 
f  the  United  States  Code, 
he  Congress  shall  reconsider  the 
ns  of  this  section  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen-year  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  ^he  amendments  made  by  this  Act. 
he  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
t  the  end  of  the  twenty-five-year 
bllowing  the  effective  date  of  the 
*nts  made  by  this  Act.". 
Section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  lis  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

SEC.J2.  (a)  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting  or  standard,  practice,  or 
ire  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by 
te    or    political    subdivision    in    a 
which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridge- 
the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
tates  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
in  contravention  of  the  guarantees 
;h  in  section  4(fK2).  as  provided  in 


shall  take 
ment  of  thi  > 


iffect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
Act. 


"(8) 
expire 
period 
amen< 

Sec. 


proced' 
any    Si 
mannei 
ment 
United 
color, 
set  foi 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  is  estab- 
lished If,  based  on  the  totality  of  circum- 
stancesl  it  is  shown  that  the  political  proc- 
esses leading  to  nomination  or  election  in 
the  Sttte  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally!  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a)  in  t)iat  Its  members  have  less  opportuni- 
ty thai)  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
partlci|)ate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice.  The 
extent  to  which  members  of  a  protected 
class  hive  been  elected  to  office  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  one  circumstance 
which  piay  be  considered:  Provided,  That 
nothini  '!>  t'^ls  section  establishes  a  right  to 
have  members  of  a  protected  class  elected  in 
numbers  equal  to  their  proportion  in  the 
population. ". 

Sic.  i  Section  203(b)  of  the  Voting  RighU 
Act  of:  1965  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
"AuguA  6,  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "August  6,  1992". 

Sec.  1  Title  II  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  iai  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the 
following  section: 


vikg  t 


"VOTIHO  A88I8TAMCE 

"Sec.)  208.  Any  voter  who  requires  assist- 
ance td  vote  by  reason  of  blindness,  disabil- 
ity, or  inability  to  read  or  write  may  be 
given  assistance  by  a  person  of  the  voter's 
choice,  other  than  the  voter's  employer  or 
agent  df  that  employer  or  officer  or  agent  of 
the  voter's  union.". 

Sec.  B.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Aqt,  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr  President,  could  I 
have  the  4ttention  of  the  Senate  while 
Outline  a  schedule  of  activi- 
we  have  order.  Mr.  Presi- 


I  try  to 
ties?  May 
dent? 

The  PIlESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  wi  1  be  in  order.  Senators  will 
take  their  seats. 

Mr.  BAI  :er.  I  thank  the  Chair, 

If  I  cou  d  have  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  for  a  moment,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  all  Senators 
for  being  patient  in  the  matter  of 
reaching  this  point  where  this  bill  is 
before  us. 

It  is  mjj  hope  that  we  can  proceed 
now  to  diajose  of  this  issue  as  prompt- 
ly as  posible.  I  have  no  desire  to 
unduly  hurry  any  Senator  who  wishes 
to  offer  an  amendment.  However.  I  do 
urge  that  we  get  on  with  the  business 
of  offering  amendments,  if  there  are 
amendments,  and  I  believe  there  are, 
and  that  We  debate  them  at  whatever 
length  is  ijequired.  but  that  we  keep  in 
mind  we  are  scheduled  to  run  late  to- 
night and  it  is  my  hope  that  we  can 
finish  tonight. 

If  we  dc  not  finish  tonight  at  some 
hour,  it  is  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  resume  consideration  of  this 
bill  on  tomorrow.  We  already  have  an 
order  for  lihe  Senate  to  convene  at  9:15 
in  the  morning.  There  is  a  real  backlog 
of  import^t  measures  that  we  have  to 
deal  with.  | 

In  addition  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension.!  we  have  the  budget  confer- 
ence report,  which  I  believe  will  be 
presented  before  very  long.  I  hope  the 
conferees  will  succeed  in  reconciling 
their  diffm-ences  and  report  that  con- 
ference report  for  our  action  very 
promptly. 

We  hawe  the  debt  limit  increase 
which  mu$t  be  dealt  with,  in  my  view, 
before  the  Fourth  of  July  recess.  We 
have  a  balanced  budget  constitutional 
amendment  which  I  intend  to  call  up 
and  make  Ithe  pending  business  before 
we  go  outland  as  promptly  as  possible 
after  we  dispose  of  this  matter. 

So,  Mrl  President,  there  are  a 
number  of  matters  that  must  be  dealt 
with.  Time  is  at  a  premium  and  I 
think  we  should  get  on,  then,  with  the 
business  (|f  trying  to  dispose  of  this 
bill  as  proinptly  as  possible. 

Mr.  Pre«dent.  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  tfie  distinguished  subcommit- 
tee chairman,  who  is  the  manager  of 
this  bill  jit  this  point,  will  make  a 
statement!  and  then  perhaps  designate 
the  Senitor  from  Maryland  to 
manage.    | 

Mr.  President.  I  also  understand 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  an  amendment, 
perhaps  several  amendments,  that  he 
wishes  to  offer.  He  has  been  good 
enough  t.c  share  with  me  the  identifi- 
cation of  ,hose  amendments.  I  believe 
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there  are  five  or  six  or  seven,  depend- 
ing on  the  outcome  of  one  or  the  other 
of  those  amendments.  I  hope  that  he 
will  seek  recognition  shortly  after  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  makes  what- 
ever statement  he  wishes  and  perhaps 
technical  amendments  as  necessary  to 
be  offered  and  that  we  could  get  to  the 
substantive  biisiness  of  offering 
amendments  and  considering  amend- 
ments on  this  bill. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  finish  this 
thing  promptly.  I  hope  we  can  finish  it 
tonight.  I  urge  Senators  to  consider 
the  very  heavy  workload  we  have 
before  us  before  we  can  recess  for  the 
Fourth  of  July. 

Mr.   McCLURE.   WUl   the  Senator 
yield  for  a  comment? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  The  Senator  knows  I 
have  some  concern  about  some  of  the 
other  legislation,  but  one  that  I  have 
not  heard  identified  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  is  the  necessity  of  compro- 
mising with  the  other  body  on  the 
issue  with  respect  to  the  antitrust  ex- 
emption on  the  International  Energy 
Administration.  They  are  going  to  at- 
tempt to  conclude  action  on  that  legis- 
lation next  week.  We  hope  to  be  able 
to  get  conference  on  that.  There  may 
be  a  problem  with  respect  to  the  con- 
ference, but  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
other  body.  I  am  informed,  to  com- 
plete action  on  the  conference  report. 
Since  that  authority  expires  during 
the  period  of  time  that  we  would  be  in 
recess,  it  is  important  that  we  resolve 
it  before  we  go  on  recess.  I  hope  that 
that  also  is  on  the  agenda  for  urgent 
consideration  next  week. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  add 
that  to  the  list,  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  an  important  matter  and 
one  that  I  will  confer  with  him  on  and 
we  will  arrange  to  consider  before  the 
recess. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  would  say  it  be- 
comes even  more  urgent  as  you  look  at 
the  affairs  in  the  Middle  East  and  rec- 
ognize that,  in  a  conversation  between 
the  Vice  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Saudi  Arabia  indicated  the  possibility 
that  they  might  have  to  take  further 
action  if  the  problem  is  not  resolved 
between  Israel  and  Lebanon  and  we 
might  very  well,  within  the  next  2  or  3 
weeks,  be  faced  with  the  necessity  of 
some  action  through  the  International 
Energy  Agency.  That  antitrust  exemp- 
tion could  become  a  very  critical 
matter  for  us  before  we  return  from 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes;  I  yield  to  the  mi- 
nority leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  support  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  in  his  intention  to  try  to 
finish  this  bill  this  evening.  That  may 
very  well  carry  us  beyond  the  mid- 


night hour.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
think  we  ought  to  stay  and  complete 
the  action  on  this  bill,  if  it  is  at  all  pos- 
sible, this  evening. 

Does  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  share  that  view  and.  if  so.  what 
does  he  see  insofar  as  the  late  hours  of 
the  evening  are  concerned? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  do 
intend  to  stay  late.  I  have  told  a 
nimiber  of  Senators,  including  the 
Senators  from  North  Carolina,  that  I 
was  estimating  about  midnight.  If  we 
are  making  good  progress  and  can  ac- 
complish more  after  that,  I  am  willing 
to  do  that.  But  right  now  I  would  like 
to  set  about  midnight  as  the  target 
time  for  this  day. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  And  if  that 
is  accomplished.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  the  outlook  may  be  for  tomor- 
row. He  may  have  already  stated  that, 
and  if  he  has,  I  will  not  ask  him  to 
repeat  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  stated  that,  but  I  will  be  happy  to 
do  so  now.  If  we  do  complete  this  bill 
tonight,  or  even  if  we  finish  this  bill 
during  the  day  tomorrow  sometime,  it 
would  be  my  intention  to  ask  the 
Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  on  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  which  I  believe 
is  at  the  desk. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  the 
Senate  finishes  its  work  on  this  meas- 
ure tonight,  would  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  anticipate  any  votes 
on  the  urgent  supplemental  confer- 
ence report  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  we  finish  tonight- 
Mr.  President,  I  have  been  in  this  posi- 
tion so  many  times  that  I  recognize 
the  symptoms  so  terribly  well.  I  am 
being  bargained  with.  Mr.  President, 
and  I  am  willing.  I  will  say  to  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  that  if  we 
finish  this  bill  tonight  and  if  we  can 
lay  down  the  urgent  supplemental 
conference  report  tomorrow,  I  am  will- 
ing to  forego  any  votes  on  that  meas- 
ure until  Monday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  think  I  should  take  my  seat 
while  I  am  ahead. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
the  floor. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  the  record  to  reflect  that  I  will  be 
absent  from  the  Senate  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  day  in  order  that  I  may 
attend  a  memorial  service  to  be  held 
for    my    wife's    grandfather,    Harold 
Godfrey,  in  Hammonton,  N.J.  In  the 
event  that  roUcall  votes  occur  in  my 
absence.  I  would  ask  that  I  be  record- 
ed as  absent  due  to  a  death  in  the 
family. 
Mr.  HATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Utah. 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 

to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 


Maryland  for  the  purpose  of  proposing 
technical  amendments,  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land is  recognized. 

AMOrDMENT  NO.  1883 

(Purpose:  To  provide  that  the  amendments 
made  in  section  5  become  effective  Janu- 
ary 1. 1984.) 

UP  amendment  no.  1023 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections.) 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1024 

(Purpose:  To  make  technical  corrections.) 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  three  technical  amend- 
ments and  ask  for  their  immediate 
consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  that  the  amendments 
be  considered  en  bloc? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  Mr.  President.  I 
offer  these  amendments  on  behalf  of  a 
majority  of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report  the  amend- 
ments. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
TRiAS)  proposes  amendment  numbered  1883. 
UP  Amendment  No.  1023.  and  tTP  Amend- 
ment No.  1024. 

The  amendments  are  as  follows: 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1883 

On  page  17.  line  17.  strike  "Title "  and 
insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Effective  January  1, 
1984,  title". 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1023 

On  page  16,  line  12,  strike  out  "this  Act" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  ""the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

On  page  16,  hne  15,  strike  out  "this  Act" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982". 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1024 

On  page  16,  line  12,  beginning  with  ""this" 
strike  out  through  line  15  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "the  Voting  Rights 
Act  AmendmenU  of  1982. 

"  "(8)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five-year 
period  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Voting  RighU  Act 
AmendmenU  of  1982.' ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  en  bloc  by  the  Senator 
from  Maryland. 

The  amendments,  amendment  No. 
1883,  UP  amendment  No.  1023,  and  UP 
amendment  No.  1024,  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendments  were  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  for  one  moment? 
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The  Senate  will  be  In  order  so  every- 
one may  hear.  If  Senators  wish  to  con- 
verse, please  retire  to  the  cloakroom. 
The  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
malce  some  very  -fundamental  points 
about  this  legislation.  They  have  been 
made  before,  and  are  likely  to  be  made 
again,  but  they  bear  emphasis,  in  my 
view.  I  would  like,  to  discuss  "propor- 
tional representation". 

I  know  that  there  are  those  in  this 
body  who  believe  that  more  than 
enough  has  been  said  about  this  issue. 
After  all,  the  Washington  Post  has 
said  that  the  committee-adopted 
amendment  puts  this  issue  to  rest, 
once  and  for  all.  This  amendment,  ex- 
pressly precludes  any  right  to  propor- 
tional representation.  How  can  oppo- 
nents of  the  amendments  of  section  2 
continue  to  complain  about  propor- 
tional representation?  Why  does  it 
remain  an  issue?  Is  there  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  section  2  opponents? 

I  think  not,  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  outline  once  more,  as  succinctly 
as  I  can,  why  proportional  representa- 
tion remains  a  likely  outgrowth  of  the 
revolutionary  changes  in  section  2. 

Let  me  make  two  introductory 
points  on  this  matter,  and  I  will  then 
proceed  to  outline  the  basic  case  as  to 
why  the  so-called  disclaimer  of  propor- 
tional representation  is  totally  illusory 
as  a  protection  against  proportional 
representation. 

My  first  introductory  point  is  that 
the  proposed  compromise  amendment 
is  silent  on  the  issue  of  proportional 
representation  as  a  remedy  as  opposed 
to  a  right.  Whatever  the  nature  of  the 
precise  right  involved,  there  is  nothing 
to  forestall  courts  from  imposing  pro- 
portional representation  remedies 
where  section  2  violations  are  identi- 
fied. 

Indeed  my  concern  here  is  fueled  by 
the  express  statements  of  some  propo- 
nents of  the  section  2  amendment. 
One  witness,  appearing  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution, 
was  Mr.  Rolando  Rios,  legal  director 
of  the  Southwest  voter  registration 
education  project.  He  made  a  pointed 
distinction  between  what  he  described 
as  the  two  stages  of  the  litigation 
process— the  proving  your  case  part 
and  then  the  remedy  part.  He  ob- 
served that,  once  the  factors  delineat- 
ed in  Zimmer  and  White  have  been  es- 
tablished then  the  courts  do  require 
that  you  go  to  single-member  districts 
but  that  is  at  the  remedy  stage. 

In  addition,  the  majority  views  in 
the  committee  report  are  similarly  dis- 
quieting in  their  endorsement  of  a 
series  of  cases  that,  in  my  view,  actual- 
ly employed  a  remedy  of  proportional 
representation.  On  page  31  of  these 
views,  several  cases  are  cited  in  general 
support  of  the  proposition  that  an  ap- 
propriate remedy  under  the  amended 
section  2  is  expected  to  fully  and  com- 


pleted 


State 


remedy  the  dilution  of  minori- 


ty voti  ig  strength.  In  North  Carolina 


3oard  of  Education  v.  Swann, 


402  U.i  i.  43  (1971).  a  companion  case  to 
that  in  which  forced  school  busing  was 
establi  ihed  as  an  appropriate  remedy 
for  sc  lool  segregation,  the  Supreme 
Court  bvertumed  a  State  law  forbid- 
ding ttje  assignment  of  students  on  ac- 
count of  race  or  for  the  purpose  of  cre- 
ating 4  racial  balance  or  ratio.  In  the 
case  of  the  Illinois  Congressional  Re- 
apportionment.  Pile  No.  81-C-3915,  a 
congressional  districting  scheme  was 
establi«hed  in  the  State  of  Illinois  last 
year  tl^at  did  clearly  resemble  a  pro- 
portional representation  remedy  in  its 
commitment  to  the  preservation  of  ho- 
mogenj)us  minority  districts  at  what- 
ever palitical  costs.  In  Green  v.  New 
Kent  Oyunty,  391  U.S.  430  (1968),  the 
Court  embarked  upon  what  many  ob- 
servers! view  as  a  retreat  from  the 
policy  of  abolishing  dual  or  segregated 
school  districts  to  a  policy  of  requiring 
the  establishment  of  school  districts 
with  ttte  proper  racial  balance.  Final- 
ly, in  kirksey  v.  Hinds  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  554  P.2d  139  (5th  Cir. 
1976),  k  single-member  district  plan 
was  overturned  in  a  Mississippi  county 
until  two  seats  out  of  five  on  a  county 
commhision  were  created  for  the  coun- 
ty's 40  percent  black  population. 

It  is  precisely  these  cases,  among 
others,  that  give  rise  to  the  concern 
about  proportional  representation 
rather  than  allaying  any  such  concern. 
I  referred  to  a  number  of  additional 
cases  cfi  Tuesday  that  have  been  de- 
cided itader  the  "effects"  test  of  sec- 
tion 5  nhat  seem  to  me  to  have  em- 
ployed I  the  concept  of  proportional 
representation. 

The  aecond  introductory  point  that  I 
would  like  to  make  with  respect  to  the 
disclaimer  is  that  there  seem  to  be  se- 
rious Efoblems  of  definition  as  far  as 
what  precisely  is  "proportional  repre- 
sentation." These  differences  are  simi- 
lar to  jthose  that  exist  between  the 
definitions  of  "quotas"  and  "affirma- 
tive action."  No  one,  I  am  told,  wants 
racial  tquotas."  There  is  a  world  of 
difference,  I  am  told,  between  "goals" 
and  "targets"  and  "quotas."  I  confess 
that  I  Ho  not  see  these  differences  in 
practic^  and  I  confess  that  much  of 
my  concern  at>out  the  proposed  dis- 
claimer arises  from  the  fact  that  pro- 
ponents of  the  results  test  do  not  have 
the  sa^e  thing  in  mind  when  they 
talk  aiout  "proportional  representa- 
tion" aft  I  do. 

Benjamin  Hooks,  executive  director 
of  the  NAACP,  testified  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  "I 
think  there  is  a  big  difference  between 
proportional  representation  and  repre- 
sentation in  proportion  to  minority 
population."  I,  for  one.  do  not  see  this 
big  difference.  Drew  Days,  the  former 
Assistant  Attorney  General  for  Civil 
Rights,  also  testified  that  a  Justice  De- 
partmefcit  requirement,  during  his  ad- 
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ministrati<  n.  that  required  at  least 
one  distric ;  in  a  four-district  communi- 
ty, with  a  25-percent  minority  popula- 
tion, to  be  structured  to  elect  a  minori- 
ty represeatative  was  not  proportional 
representation.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  witnesses,  such  as  Mayor  Henry 
Marsh  of  Hichmond  and  Prank  Parker 
of  the  votdrs  rights  project  of  the  Law- 
yers Comi«ittee  for  Civil  Rights,  have 
denied  thit  cases  such  as  the  Rich- 
mond case  and  the  Petersburg  case 
represented  anything  approximating 
proportional  representation.  I  would 
call  upon  [my  colleagues  to  look  at 
these  decisions  and  make  their  own 
judgment,  i  and  to  make  their  own 
judgment  i)n  what  proportional  repre- 
sentation ^tually  means. 

I  would  I  also  note  the  remarks  of 
Prof.  Walter  Bems,  resident  scholar  at 
the  American  Enterprise  Institute, 
who  testified: 

Whatever 'congress"  intention  In  making 
this  disclainier.  the  courU  are  likely  to  treat 
it  the  way  they  treated  a  similar  disclaimer 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1964.  There  Con- 
gress said  specifically  that  nothing  in  Title 
VII  of  that  Act  should  be  interpreted  to  re- 
quire employers  "to  grant  preferential  treat- 
ment" to  aiiy  person  or  group  because  of 
race,  color,  i  ex,  or  national  origin,  not  even 
to  correct  "\n  imbalance  which  may  exist 
with  respect  to  the  total  number  of  percent- 
age of  perso  IS  of  any  race  etc.  employed  by 
any  employer.  Clear  enough,  one  would 
think,  but  I  he  Supreme  Court  paid  it  no 
heed.  To  re  id  this  as  written,  said  Justice 
Brennan  in  the  Weber  case,  would  bring 
about  an  erd  completely  at  variance  with 
the  statute,  ay  which  he  meant  the  purpose 
of  the  Court  Congress'  disclaimer  should  be 
taken  with  a  grain  of  salt. 

More  fu  idamentally.  however,  the 
purported  "disclaimer"  language  in 
the  amenqed  section  2  is  illusory  for 
other  reasons  as  a  protection  against 
proportional  representation.  It  states: 

Nothing  in  this  section  establishes  a  right 
to  have  men^bers  of  a  protected  class  elected 
in  numbers  tqual  to  their  proportion  in  the 
population. 

It  is  illasory  because  the  precise 
"right"  invblved  in  the  new  section  2  is 
not  to  proportional  representation  per 
se  but  to  Political  processes  that  are 
"equally  9pen  to  participation  by 
members  of  a  class  of  citizens  protect- 
ed by  subsection  (a). "  The  problem,  in 
short,  is  th»t  this  right  is  one  that  can 
be  intelligently  defined  only  in  terms 
that  partake  largely  of  proportional 
representation.  This  specific  right— po- 
litical prqcesses  "equally  open  to 
participation  "—is  one  violated  where 
there  is  a  Back  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation Blus  the  existence  of  what 
have  been!  referred  to  as  ""objective 
factors  of  {discrimination".  Such  fac- 
tors are  delscribed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  subcommittee  report,  but  the  most 
significant  of  these  factors  is  clearly 
the  at-large  electoral  system.  The  at- 
large  system  is  viewed  by  some  in  the 
civil  rights  community  as  an  objective 
factor  of  c  iscrimination  because  they 
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believe  that  it  serves  as  a  "barrier"  to 
minority  electoral  participation. 

Under  the  results  test,  the  absence 
of  proportional  representation  plus 
the  existence  of  one  or  more  "objec- 
tive factors  of  discrimination,"  such  as 
an  at-large  system  of  government, 
would  constitute  a  section  2  violation. 
In  a  technical  sense,  it  would  not  be 
the  lack  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  and  of  itself  that  would  con- 
summate the  violation  but  rather  the 
lack  of  proportional  representation  in 
combination  with  the  so-called  objec- 
tive "barrier"  to  minority  participa- 
tion. It  would  be  largely  irrelevant 
that  there  was  no  discriminatory 
motive  behind  the  at-large  system,  for 
example,  or  that  there  were  legiti- 
mate, non-discriminatory  reasons  for 
its  establishment  or  maintenance. 

Among  just  a  few  additional  "objec- 
tive factors  of  discrimination"  or  "bar- 
riers" to  minority  participation  would 
be  laws  canceling  registration  for  fail- 
ure to  vote,  residency  requirements, 
special  ballot  requirements  for  inde- 
pendent   or    third-party    candidates, 
staggered  terms  of  office,  antisingle 
shot  voting  requirements,  evidence  of 
racial  bloc  voting,  a  history  of  English- 
only  ballots,  numbered  electoral  posts, 
majority   vote    requirements,    and   so 
forth.   Each   of   these   factors,   when 
they    exist    within    a    governmental 
system  lacking  proportional  represen- 
tation may  allegedly  explain  the  lack 
of  proportional  representation.  In  my 
view,  the  results  test  leads  inexorably 
to  proportional  representation  because 
it  is  the  absence  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation that  triggers  the  search  for 
the  ""Objective  factors  of  discrimina- 
tion in  the  first  place.  The  theory  of 
the  results  test,  again,  is  that  such  fac- 
tors allegedly  explain  why  such  an  ab- 
sence of  proportional  representation 
exists.  Given  the  virtually  unlimited 
array  of  such  '"objective  factors,"  it  is 
difficult  to  imagine  any  conununity— 
with  or  without  proportional  represen- 
tation—that would  not  contain  at  least 
several  such  factors.  In  practice,  the 
results  test,  with  or  without  the  re- 
quirement that  "objective  factors  of 
discrimination"  be  identified,  is  effec- 
tively indistinguishable  from  a  pure 
test  of  proportional  representation. 

This  is  especially  true  when  one  rec- 
ognizes that  the  operative  premises  of 
many  proponents  of  the  results  test  is 
that  proportional  representation  by 
race  or  ethnicity  ought  to  be  the  natu- 
ral state  of  electoral  affairs  and  that 
deviations  from  this  norm  are  neces- 
sarily attributable  to  some  discrimina- 
tory policy  or  procedure.  When  such 
discrimination  is  not  readily  apparent, 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  it  has 
simply  taken  a  more  subtle  form. 
Given  the  lack  of  proportional  repre- 
sentetion,  this  theory  effectively  re- 
quires that  some  otherwise  race-neu- 
tral or  ethnic-neutral  policy  or  proce- 
dure be  identified  as  the  force  respon- 


sible for  its  absence.  In  other  words,  to 
use  a  favorite  term  of  results  propo- 
nents, there  is  no  '"objective"  way  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  potential 
"objective  factor  of  discrimination"  is, 
in  fact,  responsible  for  discrimination 
other  than  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  is  proportional  representation. 
If  there  is  not  proportional  represen- 
tation, there  is  no  principled  basis, 
under  the  results  test,  for  demonstrat- 
ing that  any  given  "objective  factor  of 
discrimination"  was  not  responsible. 
To  capture  a  flavor  of  the  true 
breadth  of  how  these  "objective  fac- 
tors" may  work,  it  is  instructive  to 
note  the  statement  in  the  committee 
report: 

The  courts  have  recognized  that  dispro- 
portionate educational,  employment  Income 
level,  and  living  conditions  arising  from  past 
discrimination  tend  to  depress  minority  po- 
litical participation  .  .  .  Where  these  condi- 
tions are  shown  and  where  the  level  of  black 
participation  in  politics  Is  depressed,  plain- 
tiffs need  not  prove  any  further  causal 
nexus  between  their  disparate  socio-econom- 
ic sUtus  and  the  depressed  level  of  political 
participation. 

The  root  problem  with  the  amended 
section  2  then  is  not  with  an  inad- 
equately strong  disclaimer— although 
the  present  disclaimer  Is  irrelevant 
and  misleading;  the  root  problem  is 
with  the  results  test  itself.  No  dis- 
claimer, however  strong— and  the  im- 
mediate disclaimer  is  not  very  strong, 
in  any  event,  because  of  its  failure  to 
address  proportional  representation  as 
a  remedy— can  overcome  the  inexora- 
ble and  inevitable  thrust  of  a  results 
test,  indeed  of  any  test  for  uncovering 
"discrimination"  other  than  an  intent 
test.  If  the  concept  of  discrimination  is 
going  to  be  divorced  entirely  from  the 
concept  of  wrongful  motivation,  then 
we  are  no  longer  referring  to  what  has 
traditionally  been  viewed  as  discrimi- 
nation: we  are  referring  then  simply  to 
the  notion  of  disparate  impact.  Dispar- 
ate impact  can  ultimately  be  defined 
only  in  terms  that  are  effectively  in- 
distinguishable from  those  of  propor- 
tional representation.  Disparate 
impact  is  not  the  equivalent  of  dis- 
crimination. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  member  of  the 
Budget  Conunittee.  I  am  going  to  go  to 
conference.  Therefore,  I  am  going  to 
designate  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Maryland  as  the  manager  of  the  bill  in 
my  absence.  I  now  designate  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  as  the  manager  of 
the  bill  in  my  absence. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  first 
want  to  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Utah,  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Constitutional  Law 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  to 
say  that  no  one  in  the  Senate  has  de- 
voted more  time  or  more  attention  to 
this  legislation  than  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

Mr.  President,  today,  the  Senate 
begins  consideration  of  the  most  im- 
portant civil  rights  proposal  on  its  leg- 


islative agenda  for  the  97th  Congress. 
Today,  we  turn  our  attention  to  S. 
1992.  a  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965. 

In  April  1981,  when  Congress  began 
its  consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights 
extension     issue,    the    key    question 
before  us  was  whether  or  not  this  his- 
toric     legislative      achievement— the 
Voting  Rights  Act*  of  1965— should  be 
extended.  Much  has  happened  in  the 
intervening   14  months.  Not  only  is 
there  a  broad  agreement  in  Congress 
that  an  effective,  prompt  extension  of 
the  act  is  justified,  but  there  is  general 
consensus  as  well  on  the  form  the  ex- 
tension should  take.  In  fact  the  bill 
now  before  us,  S.  1992.  is  cosponsored 
by  a  bipartisan  group  of  77  Members 
of  this  t>ody.  This  long  list  of  cospon- 
sors  includes  Members  from  all  regions 
of  our  Nation  and  all  points  on  the  po- 
litical spectrum.  S.  1992  is  truly  a  con- 
sensus bill. 
Basically.  S.  1992  woul^ 
Continue  the  act's  special  provisions, 
including     its     preclearance     require- 
ment, for  25  years,  while  at  the  same 
time  provide  incentives  for  States  and 
counties  to  bail  out  from  the  preclear- 
ance requirement.  A  covered  jurisdic- 
tion could  bail  out  if  it  could  show 
that,  for  a  period  of  10  years,  it  had 
met  certain  conditions  including  full 
compliance  with  the  act,  no  acts  of 
voting  discrimination  and  positive  ac- 
tions to  protect  minority  voting  rights. 
Require  Congress  to  reconsider  the 
provisions  of  the  new  bailout  criteria 
at  the  end  of   15  years  in  order  to 
insure  that  the  criteria  continue  to 
work  in  a  fair  and  effective  maimer. 
The  special  provisions  of  the  act,  how- 
ever, would  remain  in  effect  for  the 
specified  25-year  period  unless  Con- 
gress amended  the  act  as  a  result  of  its 
15-year  review. 

Amend  section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act— the  act's  general  prohibi- 
tion against  voting  discrimination— to 
prohibit  any  voting  practice  or  proce- 
dure which  results  in  voting  discrimi- 
nation. This  amendment  is  designed  to 
make  clear  that  proof  of  discriminato- 
ry intent  is  not  required  to  establish  a 
violation  of  section  2.  It  is  intended  to 
restore  the  legislative  standard  which 
governed  voting  discrimination  claims 
prior  to  the  litigation  involved  in 
Mobile  V.  Bolden  (446  U.S.  55  (1980)). 
Specifically,  this  amendment  adds  a 
subsection  to  section  2  codifying  the 
standard  set  forth  in  the  leading  pre- 
Bolden  voting  case.  White  against 
Regester  (412  U.S.  755  (1973)). 

Provide  for  a  7-year  extension  of  the 
language  minorities  protections  added 
when  the  Voting  Rights  Act  was  last 
extended  in  1975. 

Add  a  new  section  208  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  providing  that  voters  re- 
quiring voting  assistance  by  reasons  of 
blindness,  disability,  or  illiteracy  may 
be  given  such  assistance  by  a  person  of 
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their  own  choosing  except  for  their 
employer  or  employer's  agent  or  offi- 
cial or  agent  of  their  union. 

S.  1992  is  the  latest  in  a  long  line  of 
legislative  proposals  aimed  at  guaran- 
teeing the  right  to  vote  to  all  Ameri- 
cans. The  struggle  to  achieve  this  fun- 
damental goal  has  been  long  and  diffi- 
cult: it  has  occupied  this  Nation  for 
well  over  a  century. 

In  1870,  the  ISth  amendment  was 
added  to  the  Constitution.  Section  1 
set  out  this  simple,  unequivocal  com- 
mand: 

The  right  of  citizens  of  the  United  States 
to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of 
servitude. 

By  providing  a  specific  constitution- 
al provision  protecting  the  right  to 
vote,  the  Reconstruction  Congress  es- 
tablished access  to  the  ballot  as  a  right 
Just  as  fundamental  and  precious  as 
those  inscribed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights  by 
our  Founding  Fathers.  Incorporating 
this  principle  into  our  organic  law  con- 
stituted a  solemn  promise  that  our  so- 
ciety would  not  tolerate  racial  barriers 
placed  in  the  way' of  Americans  seelc- 
ing  access  to  the  voting  booth. 

Unfortunately,  despite  the  unam- 
biguous language  of  section  1  of  the 
ISth  amendment,  its  promise  has 
never  been  fully  redeemed.  In  fact,  it 
has  often  been  repudiated  and  ig- 
nored. For  nearly  a  century,  that 
promise  lay  dormant,  buried  in  large 
part  by  an  avalanche  of  discriminatory 
devices  such  as  literacy  tests,  poll 
taxes,  grandfather  clauses,  and  white- 
only  primaries. 

It  was  not  until  the  late  1950's  that 
things  really  began  to  change.  Three 
times,  first  in  1957  and  again  in  1960 
and  1964.  Congress  enacted  legislation 
to  enhance  the  Federal  Crovemmenfs 
ability  to  fight  discriminatory  voting 
practices  on  a  case-by-case  basis.  But, 
despite  these  new  laws,  the  evils  con- 
tinued. Why?  The  answer  was  quite 
simple.  As  the  Supreme  Court  ob- 
served, taking  this  tedious,  time-con- 
suming, case-by-case  approach  meant 
that: 

Even  when  favorable  decisions  (were)  •  •  * 
finally  obtained,  some  of  the  States  affected 

•  •  •  merely  switched  to  discriminatory  de- 
vices not  covered  by  the  Federal  decrees  or 

*  *  *  enacted  difficult  new  tests  designed  to 
prolong  the  existing  disparity  between 
white  and  Negro  registration.  South  Caroli- 
na v.  KaUenbacti,  383  U.S.  301  (1966). 

Those  bent  on  frustrating  black 
access  to  the  voting  booth  stayed  one 
step  ahead  of  the  Federal  courts.  Obvi- 
ously, something  new  was  needed. 
That  new  approach  was  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  Basically,  it  substi- 
tuted a  streamlined,  even-handed  ad- 
ministrative procedure  for  the  piece- 
meal litigation  that  had  proven  so  in- 
effective. 

The  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  attacked 
the  blight  of  voting  discrimination  in 
several  ways. 


One  bf  the  act's  primary  goals  was  to 
attack 'the  use  of  devices  which  had 
been  ettiployed  historically  in  many  Ju- 
risdictions to  prevent  black  participa- 
tion ill  the  electoral  process.  To  this 
end,  the  1965  act  suspended  the  use  of 
literacy  tests  and  similar  devices  in 
any  state  or  political  sutxiivision 
where  Isuch  a  test  or  device  was  in 
effect  ©n  November  1,  1964  and  where 
less  thlin  50  percent  of  voting  age  per- 
sons Miere  registered  for  or  voted  in 
the  19^4  Presidential  election. 

Confess  was  also  concerned  that 
the  suspended  tests  and  devices  not  be 
replaced  by  other  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 4fs  a  result,  it  included  in  the  act 
an  administrative  preclearance  proce- 
dure. Under  this  procedure  these  cov- 
ered Jifisdictions,  which  were  required 
to  suspend  the  use  of  literacy  tests  or 
devices^  were  also  precluded  from  en- 
acting any  changes  in  voting  election 
laws  \<tithout  first  obtaining  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Attorney  General  or  the 
Federal  court  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  1965  act  also  gave  the  Attor- 
ney General  authority  to  send  Federal 
examiners  and  Federal  observers  to 
covered  Jurisdictions. 

The  1965  act  provided  tools  to 
combat  discriminatory  voting  practices 
nationwide  as  well.  Section  2  of  the  act 
proscribed  voting  practices  or  proce- 
dures anywhere  in  the  Nation  which 
denied  lor  abridged  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color.  Moreover. 
Federal  courts  throughout  the  coun- 
try—ui^n  a  finding  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation-i-were  given  the  authority  to 
impose  any  of  the  special  procedures 
applicaple  to  the  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions—preclearance.  Federal  examin- 
ers and  observers  and  suspension  of 
literacf  tests  or  similar  devices. 

Although  the  act's  nationwide  provi- 
sions \i|ere  made  permanent,  its  special 
provisions  applicable  to  the  covered 
jurisdictions  were  not.  These  Jurisdic- 
tions Miere  permitted  to  end  their  pre- 
clearance obligations  if  they  could 
demonstrate  that  they  had  not  used  a 
test  or  idevice  to  discriminate  for  a  des- 
ignatea  number  of  years.  As  a  result  of 
the  tei  iporary  nature  of  these  special 
provi8i>ns,  Congress  has  been  called 
upon  vwice  before  to  extend  key  sec- 
tions oif  the  act.  first  in  1970  and  more 
recently  in  1975. 

BothI  in  1970  and  1975.  Congress  con- 
ducted! a  detailed  review  of  the 
progress  under  the  act.  Each  time  it 
concluded  that,  although  the  literacy 
test  txm  had  been  complied  with, 
nonetheless,  the  act's  special  provi- 
sions should  be  continued.  And  signlfi- 
cantlyj  in  1975,  Congress  expanded  the 
covera|:e  of  the  act  to  protect  lan- 
guage hiinority  citizens  from  effective 
disfrai)chisement.  This  followed  the 
review;  of  an  extensive  record  filled 
with  examples  of  the  barriers  to  regis- 
tration and  effective  voting  encoun- 
tered by  such  citizens  in  the  electoral 
process. 
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Specif ics  lly.  Congress  amended  the 
definition  of  "test  or  device"  to  in- 
clude the  1  ise  of  English-only  elections 
in  Jurisdictions  where  a  single  lan- 
guage minority  group  comprised  more 
than  5  perpent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation. 

Moreover,  Congress  required  that 
language  assistance  be  provided 
throughouit  the  electoral  process 
where  mefibers  of  a  single  language 
minority  oomprise  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  th^  voting-age  population  and 
the  illiteracy  rate  of  such  persons  is 
higher  than  the  national  illiteracy 
rate. 

In  addition.  Congress  amended  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to 
cover  discrimination  based  on  member- 
ship in  a  language  minority  group.  In 
adopting  ihis  amendment.  Congress 
noted  that!  this  expanded  section  2  was 
based  not  only  on  the  15th  amend- 
ment, but  the  14th  as  well. 

Both  th^  1970  and  1975  extensions 
of  the  act  followed  extensive  congres- 
sional hearings  which  revealed  wide- 
spread vicrfations  of  the  preclearance 
requirement  and  ongoing  discrimina- 
tion in  theJcovered  jurisdictions.  While 
Congress  found  evidence  of  general 
progress  in  minority  voter  registration, 
it  also  nolted  that  these  gains  were 
often  offset  by  an  ingenious  array  of 
dilution  schemes.  For  example,  elec- 
tive Tposts  were  made  appointive,  elec- 
tion boundaries  were  gerrymandered: 
majority  ilmoffs  were  devised  to  pre- 
vent victories  under  a  prior  plurality 
system:  atilarge  elections  were  substi- 
tuted for  flection  by  a  single-member 
district,  of  combined  with  other  so- 
phisticatec)  devices  to  prevent  effective 
votes  by  mjinorities. 

Congress  had  anticipated  this  re- 
sponse in  1 1965.  When  it  enacted  the 
1965  act.  It  included  the  preclearance 
requirement  of  section  5  to  frustrate 
such  efforts.  In  upholding  the  consti- 
tutionality of  section  5,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  in  South  Carolina  against 
Katzenbacn: 

Congress  knew  that  some  of  the  States 
covered  by  Section  4(b)  of  the  Act  had  re- 
sorted to  the  extraordinary  strategem  of 
contriving  new  rules  of  various  kinds  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  perpetuating  voting  discrim- 
ination in  tbe  face  of  adverse  Federal  court 
decrees.  Congress  had  reason  to  suppose 
that  these  $tates  might  try  similar  maneu- 
vers in  the  future  in  order  to  evade  the  rem- 
edies for  discrimination  contained  in  the 
Act  itself.    I 

The  1969-70  and  1975  congressional 
hearings  confirmed  the  wisdom  of 
Congress  In  incorporating  a  preclear- 
ance requirement  into  the  original  act. 

It  was  against  this  background  that 
the  97th  Congress  began  its  consider- 
ation of  [proposals  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

On  April  7.  1981,  I  joined  with  Sena- 
tors Kennedy,  Metzenbaum,  Weicker, 
BiDEN,  Chafee,  Moynihan,  and  Cran- 
ston in  introducing  S.  895,  the  Voting 
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Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1981.  S. 
895  was  identical  to  H.R.  3112,  which 
was  offered  on  the  same  day  by  Repre- 
sentative Peter  Rodino,  chairman  of 
the  House  Judiciary  Committee.  Basi- 
cally, both  S.  895  and  H.R.  3112  would 
have  extended  until  1992  the  special 
provisions  of  the  act,  including  section 
5,  and  the  language  minority  protec- 
tions added  in  1975.  In  addition,  the 
bill  would  have  restored  the  pre- 
Bolden  legal  standard  in  voting  cases. 
Shortly  after  H.R.  3112  was  intro- 
duced, the  House  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights  began  its  review  of  the  bill. 
The  subcommittee,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Chairman  Don  Edwards,  con- 
ducted 18  days  of  hearings,  including 
field  hearings  in  Montgomery,  Ala., 
and  Austin.  Tex.  More  than  100  wit- 
nesses testified  before  the  subcommit- 
tee, including  victims  of  voting  dis- 
crimination. Member  of  Congress, 
State  and  local  officials,  representa- 
tives of  civil  rights  groups,  religious 
leaders,  scholars,  and  two  former 
heads  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  one  Re- 
publican and  one  Dem<x:rat. 

On  July  21,  1981,  the  subcommittee 
unanimously  approved  H.R.  3112, 
without  amendment.  Subsequently,  on 
July  31,  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, by  a  vote  of  23  to  1,  reported  the 
bill  to  the  full  House  with  a  single 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. The  committee  amendment  re- 
vised the  procedures  under  which  a 
covered  Jurisdiction  could  obtain  ex- 
emption from  the  act's  special  provi- 
sions and  also  included  within  the  sec- 
tion 2  amendment  a  provision  explicit- 
ly reaffimiing  that  the  proposal  could 
not  be  interpreted  to  create  a  right  of 
proportional  representation. 

On  October  5,  1981,  the  House 
adopted  the  revised  version  of  H.R. 
3112  by  a  vote  of  389  to  24.  When  H.R. 
3112  was  received  by  the  Senate  it  was 
placed  immediately  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar, and  on  December  16,  1981, 
more  than  60  Members  of  this  body 
Joined  in  introducing  S.  1992,  which  is 
identical  to  the  House-passed  version 
of  H.R.  3112.  S.  1992  was  then  referred 
to  the  Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution  which  held  9  days 
of  hearings  on  the  bill  and  other  pro- 
posals relating  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Following  its  hearings,  the  subcom- 
mittee adopted  a  revised  version  of  S. 
1992.  The  subcommittee  bill  would 
have  retained  the  existing  bailout  pro- 
cediu-es  and  extended  both  the  act's 
special  provisions  and  the  biling\ial 
election  provisions  until  1992.  It  would 
have  made  no  change  In  section  2  of 

On  May  4,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  by  a  vote  of  14  to  4  agreed 
to  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  for  the  subcommittee  bill. 
The  substitute  amendment  reinstated 


most  of  the  original  text  of  S.  1992, 
but  included  three  changes: 

First.  A  25-year  time  limit  on  the 
s[>ecial  provisions  of  the  act: 

Two.  A  further  clarifying  amend- 
ment to  section  2:  and 

Three.  A  provision  concerning  the 
method  by  which  voting  assistance  is 
provided  to  the  blind,  the  disabled, 
and  the  illiterate. 

The  substitute  amendment,  with  one 
change,  was  then  agreed  to  by  the  full 
committee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  1. 

The  bill  now  before  us,  S.  1992,  as 
amended,  deserves  the  support  of  the 
entire  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  the  product  of  27  days 
of  congresssional  hearings  and  lengthy 
negotiations  in  this  body  and  the 
other.  On  this  side.  Senators  Dole, 
Kennedy,  Metzenbaum,  Grassley, 
DeConcini,  and  others  deserve  great 
credit  for  helping  to  sculpt  a  bill  that 
is  fair  and  reasonable  and  promises  to 
be  an  effective  tool  in  our  continuing 
effort  to  eliminate  voting  discrimina- 
tion from  our  society. 

Now  I  would  like  to  turn  to  the  re- 
vised version  of  S.  1992  to  make  sever- 
al important  points. 

LEGISLATIVE  HISTORY 

First,  there  is  overwhelming  support 
in  the  legislative  history  for  the  bill 
reported  favorably  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

At  the  time  I  introduced  S.  895— the 
predecessor  to  S.  1992—1  noted  that 
while  much  had  t>een  accomplished 
imder  the  Voting  Rights  Act  since 
1965,  much  more  remained  to  be  done: 
and  that,  imless  the  act  were  ex- 
tended, much  of  the  hard-won 
progress  over  the  last  16  years  would 
be  jeopardized.  The  testimony  com- 
piled in  the  intervening  months  by  the 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees has  confirmed  the  need  for  the 
passage  of  an  effective  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Not  only  does 
the  legislative  history  support  an  ex- 
tension of  section  5  and  the  bilingual 
election  provisions,  it  also  makes  clear 
that  the  continued  effectiveness  of 
section  2  Is  threatened  by  the  Su- 
preme Court's  plurality  decision  in 
City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden. 

In  its  report,  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  concluded  that  "the  act's 
preclearance  requirement  must  be  con- 
tinued," and  further  stated  that  "sec- 
tion 5  as  well  as  the  other  special  pro- 
visions remain  necessary  and  appropri- 
ate legislation  to  insure  the  full  en- 
forcement of  the  rights  guaranteed  by 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments." 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  hearing 
records  are  replete  with  contemporary 
examples  of  voting  discrimination. 
Some  are  reminiscent  of  the  1960's— 
intimidation  or  harassment  of  minori- 
ty members  seeking  to  vote  or  register. 
But  others  reflect  more  sophisticated 
dodges.  A  review  of  the  changes  that 
were  objected  to  from  1975  to  1980  re- 
veals that  the  types  of  changes  most 


frequently  rejected  were  the  use  of  at- 
large  elections,  majority  voter  require- 
ments, numbered  posts  and  redistrict- 
ing  of  boundary  lines.  While  blatant 
impediments  to  voting  are  still  used, 
the  evidence  reveals,  as  the  report  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
states,  that  "since  the  adoption  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  covered  jurisdic- 
tions have  substantially  moved  from 
direct,  overt  impediments  to  the  right 
to  vote  to  more  sophisticated  devices 
that  dilute  minority  voting  strength." 

The  committee  reached  important 
conclusions  with  respect  to  the  track 
record  of  the  covered  jurisdiction 
luider  section  5.  First,  over  the  years 
the  number  of  changes  objected  to 
under  section  5  has  remained  substan- 
tial. Moreover,  the  level  of  noncompli- 
ance with  the  preclearance  require- 
ment continues  to  be  disappointingly 
high.  Not  only  do  covered  jurisdictions 
fail  to  submit  proposed  changes  for 
review,  but  Congress  received  exten- 
sive evidence  regarding  the  implemen- 
tation of  changes  that  had  previously 
been  rejected  by  the  Department  of 
Justice.  As  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  notes,  "this  record  com- 
pels the  conclusion  that  the  preclear- 
ance remedy  is  still  vital  to  protecting 
voting  rights  in  the  covered  jurisdic- 
tions." 

The  imp>ortance  of  Congress  amend- 
ing section  2  of  the  act  in  response  to 
the  City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden  also 
emerges  clearly  from  the  legislative 
history. 

In  pre-Bolden  voting  cases  plaintiffs 
could  prevail  by  showing  that  a  chal- 
lenged election  law  or  procedure— in 
the  context  of  the  total  circimistances 
of  the  l(x»l  electoral  process— had  the 
result  of  denying  racial  or  language 
minority  voters  an  equal  chance  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  electoral 
process.  Under  this  results  test,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
challenged  election  law  or  procedure 
was  designed  or  maintained  for  a  dis- 
criminatory purpose.  In  Bolden,  a  plu- 
rality of  the  Supreme  Court  broke 
with  precedent  and  sulwtantially  in- 
creased the  burden  on  plaintiffs  by  re- 
quiring proof  of  discriminatory  intent. 
As  noted  in  the  committee  report,  the 
Bolden  intent  test  is  unacceptable  for 
a  numlier  of  reasons. 

First,  the  intent  test  asks  the  wrong 
question.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the 
crucial  question  of  whether  or  not  mi- 
nority voters  now  have  a  fair  chance 
to  participate  in  the  electoral  process, 
the  intent  test  diverts  the  inquiry  to 
an  analysis  of  the  subjective  motives 
of  public  officials.  Thus  the  intent  test 
requires  Federal  judges  to  engage  in 
protracted,  burdensome  inquiries  into 
the  motives  of  lawmakers,  which  often 
have  little  or  no  bearing  on  the  ability 
of  minority  voters  to  participate  in 
their  electoral  process.  For  example, 
on   remand,   following   the   Supreme 
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Court's  decision  in  Bolden,  the  district 
court  was  required  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  the  motives  of  legislators  to  deter- 
mine if  the  system  was  devised  or 
maintained  for  a  discriminatory  pur- 
pose. In  order  to  comply  with  Bolden, 
the  district  court  was  forced  to  recre- 
ate events  shedding  light  on  the  moti- 
vation of  politicians  who  held  office 
during  the  several  crucial  periods 
under  investigation  between  1814  and 
the  present. 

Second,  as  Arthur  Flemming,  former 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  told  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution  that  inquiries 
under  the  intent  test  "can  only  be  divi- 
sive, threatening  to  destroy  any  exist- 
ing racial  progress  in  a  community." 

Third,  the  intent  test  places  an  un- 
acceptable burden  on  plaintiffs  in 
voting  discrimination  cases.  It  creates 
the  risk  that  electoral  systems  will  be 
free  from  challenge  even  where  there 
is  overwhelming  evidence  of  unequal 
access  to  the  political  process.  This 
point  is  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
Edgefield  County,  S.C,  case,  McCain 
against  Lybrand.  On  April  17,  1980. 
the  district  court  ruled  the  county's 
at-large  system  of  electing  county 
council  members  was  unconstitutional. 
In  an  exhaustive  opinion,  the  district 
court  faithfully  applied  the  White 
against  Regester  results  test  and  con- 
cluded that  blacks  simply  did  not  have 
a  fair  chance  to  participate  in  the 
system:  "Black  participation  in  Edge- 
field County  has  been  merely  token- 
ism and  even  this  has  been  on  a  very 
small  scale." 

Despite  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  unequal  access  to  the  electoral 
system,  the  district  court's  determina- 
tion could  not  withstand  the  impact  of 
Bolden.  Shortly  after  rendering  |its  ini- 
tial decision  the  district  court  vacated 
the  Judgment  and  stated: 

A  careful  reading  of  Mobile  and  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  evidence  in  the  present 
Edgefield  County  case  convinced  the  Court 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  not  proved  that  the 
voting  plan  for  election  of  members  of  the 
County  Council  in  Edgefield  County  was 
either  conceived  or  is  operated  as  a  purpose- 
ful device  to  further  racial  discrimination 
nor  was  it  intended  to  individually  discrimi- 
nate against  blaclcs  in  violation  of  the  Equal 
Protection  Clause. 

In  addition,  the  legislative  history 
provides  strong  support  for  an  exten- 
sion of  the  bilingual  election  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  As  the 
vast  majority  of  the  congressional  tes- 
timony revealed,  language  minorities 
continue  to  be  victims  of  discrimina- 
tory voting  and  election  practices  and 
procedures;  bilingual  elections  can  be 
implemented  efficiently  and  cost  effec- 
tively, and  these  provisions  encourage 
participation  in  our  political  process 
by  many  who  otherwise  would  be 
unable  to  do  so. 

BAILOUT 

The  changes  in  S.  1992  regarding  the 
procedures  by  which  Jurisdictions  can 


"bail  out"  from  coverage  under  the 
act's  sp  >cial  provisions,  including  sec- 
tion 5,  ( eserve  enactment. 

At  th  >  outset,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  th(  new  bailout  procedures  repre- 
sent a  I  lajor  change  from  current  law 
and  tht  5  are  by  no  means  identical  to 
those  ii  the  original  versions  of  H.R. 
3112  an«S.  895. 

Speciiically,  S.  1992  contains  a  liber- 
alized fallout  provision.  Under  this 
new  procedure.  Jurisdictions  covered 
under  the  act's  special  provisions,  in- 
cluding section  5,  can  bail  out  more 
easily  than  if  present  law  were  ex- 
tended. 6.  895  and  H.R.  3112,  as  intro- 
duced, v^ould  have  continued  the  exist- 
ing andlmore  stringent  bailout  proce- 
dures. "Ihus  the  revised  bailout  repre- 
sents almajor  accommodation  by  the 
supporters  of  S.  895  and  H.R.  3112,  as 
introduced. 

Undeil  existing  procedures,  covered 
jurisdictions  can  ball  out  by  demon- 
strating that  they  have  not  used  a  test 
or  devioe  to  discriminate  for  a  desig- 
nated number  of  years.  Thus  a  covered 
jurisdicmon  would  be  unable  to  bail 
out  until  the  prescribed  time  period 
expiredJ  irrespective  of  its  record  of 
complia^ice  with  the  act.  Under  S. 
1992,  thb  bailout  mechanism  is  geared 
to  the  Jurisdiction's  actual  and  recent 
record  ctf  conduct.  Jurisdictions  with  a 
record  cjf  compliance  with  the  act  and 
a  commiitment  to  minority  participa- 
tion in  their  political  processes  would 
be  eligible  to  bail  out  under  S.  1992. 
The  bailout  criteria  in  S.  ld92  are  fair 
and  achievable  and  as  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Coknmittee  report  notes: 

[Tlhe  Bet  effect  of  the  committee  bailout 
is  to  malcb  it  possible  for  jurisdictions  which 
have  obeyed  the  law  and  accepted  minority 
participation  to  remove  themselves  from 
section  5i  coverage  well  ahead  of  the  1992 
date  pro|k>sed  by  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee balout. 


Of  course,  under  the  committee  bill, 
an  aggrieved  party,  including  a  voter 
in  the  affected  Jurisdiction,  may.  as  a 
matter  ^i  right,  intervene  at  any  point 
in  the  btiilout  suit,  and  the  court  shall 
permit  aim  to  do  so. 

A  second  change  made  by  S.  1992  in 
the  existing  bailout  procedures  also 
deserves  mention.  Specifically,  under 
current  law,  political  subdivisions  in 
covered  States  are  precluded  from 
gaining  exemption  unless  the  State  as 
a  whol«  is  eligible  to  bail  out.  The 
committee  bill  would  dramatically  in- 
crease the  number  of  Jurisdictions  ca- 
pable of  seeking  bailout.  For  the  first 
time  individual  counties  in  covered 
States  would  be  able  to  bail  out  sepa- 
rately tven  though  the  State  as  a 
whole  i^  not  eligible  to  do  so.  .Quite 
properli,  however,  the  committee  bill 
adopts  );he  so-called  linkage  concept 
and  defiles  bailout  to  a  Jurisdiction 
unless  ejvery  governmental  unit  within 
it  has  ^tisfied  the  bailout  criteria. 
Thus,  ajstate  could  not  bail  out  unless 
all  of  it !  subunits  were  eligible.  As  the 
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Senate    Jufliciary    Committee    report 
notes: 

It  is  appropriate  to  condition  the  right  of 
a  state  to  bail  out  on  the  compliance  of  all 
of  its  politicil  subdivisions  both  because  of 
the  significant  statutory  and  practical  con- 
trol which  aj  state  has  over  them  and  be- 
cause the  Fifteenth  Amendment  places  re- 
sponsibility jn  the  states  for  protecting 
voting  rights, 

Finally,  l^e  new  bailout  procedure 
responds  to  the  concern  voiced  during 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
hearings  that  since  the  bailout  is  no 
longer  tied  to  a  date  certain,  the  bill 
would  contnue  preclearance  in  perpe- 
tuity. In  response  to  this  concern,  a  25- 
year  cap  wHs  placed  on  the  act's  spe- 
cial provisions.  While  I  am  convinced 
that  the  bailout  criteria  are  achieva- 
ble, and  thus  do  not  raise  the  specter 
of  a  permanent  section  5.  I  nonethe- 
less believe  the  25-year  cap  is  a  reason- 
able compromise. 

PROPOSI^  AMENDMENT  TO  SECTION  2 

The  revis(  id  version  of  S.  1992  adopt- 
ed by  the  £  enate  Judicary  Committee 
contains  certain  changes  in  the  pro- 
posed amei^dment  to  section  2  of  the 
act.  These  changes  were  the  heart  of 
the  compromise  reached  by  the  com- 
mittee and  I  were  central  to  the  over- 
whelming support  the  revised  bill  re- 
ceived. They  are  consistent  with  the 
basic  thrus ,  of  S.  1992  as  introduced 
and  are  hel  ?f ul  in  clarifying  the  basic 
meaning  of  the  proposed  amendment. 
These  revisions  serve  three  primary 
purposes. 

First,  the  Icommittee  bill  clarifies  the 


meaning    o 


the    proposed    "results' 


tests.  Specifically,  it  codifies  the  test 
for  the  discriminatory  result  set  down 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  White 
against  Re(  ester.  As  Senator  Dole,  an 
architect  o|  the  compromise  bill,  has 
stated: 

As  express^  in  the  language  of  the  sub- 
section, the  ^andard  Is  whether  the  politi- 
cal processes  are  equally  "open"  in  that 
members  of  ai  protected  class  have  the  same 
opportunity  is  others  to  participate  in  the 
political  procjess  and  to  elect  candidates  of 
their  choice.  ]  In  other  words,  the  focus  of 
the  standardj^is  on  whether  there  is  equal 
access  to  the  political  process,  not  on  wheth- 
er members  Of  a  particular  minority  group 
achieved  prooortional  elections  results. 

Second,  tjhe  committee  bill  finally 
puts  to  rest  any  lingering  doubts  about 
whether  or  (not  it  would  create  a  right 
to  proportional  representation.  As  the 
original  sponsor  of  S.  895  and  its  "re- 
sults" test  language.  I  can  say  un- 
equivocally that  the  "results"  lan- 
guage was  hot  intended  to  have  such 
an  effect.  Nonetheless,  the  issue  of 
proportional  representation  has  been 
a  major  concern  of  some  throughout 
the  congreskional  hearings.  Therefore, 
I  believe  it  is  helpful  that  the  commit- 
tee include^  the  revised  disclaimer  in 
its  amendment  to  section  2.  This  dis- 
claimer squarely  states  that  the  pro- 
posed amerdment  creates  no  right  to 
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proportional  representation,  and.  thus 
ends  any  doubt  about  the  potential 
impact  of  the  proposed  amendment. 

Finally,  the  committee  amendment 
makes  clear  that,  under  section  2, 
plaintiffs  need  not  show  discrimina- 
tory intent  in  order  to  prevail.  As 
stated  in  the  committee  report: 

Plaintiffs  must  either  show  such  intent, 
or,  alternatively,  must  show  that  the  chal- 
lenged system  or  practice,  in  the  context  of 
all  the  circumstances  in  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  results  in  minorities  being  denied 
equal  access  to  the  political  process. 

CONSTITUTIONALITY 

The  constitutionality  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  is  beyond  question.  As  the  com- 
mittee report  clearly  demonstrates, 
both  the  revised  bailout  procedures 
and  the  proposed  amendment  of  sec- 
tion 2  are  constitutional  exercises  of 
congressional  power. 

With  respect  to  bailout  it  is  essential 
to  note  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
long  recognized  the  constitutionality 
of  the  preclearance  and  bailout  proce- 
dures contained  in  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Twice  in  the  last  16  years,  in 
South  Carolina  against  Katzenbach 
and  United  States  against  City  of 
Rome,  the  Court  has  sustained  these 
provisions.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee reached  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion that  the  proposed  revisions  of  the 
existing  bailout  procedures  are  well 
within  the  constitutional  limits  estab- 
lished by  the  Court  in  these  cases. 

Equally  clear  is  the  congressional 
power  to  enact  the  proposed  amend- 
ment to  section  2.  In  a  series  of  cases 
over  the  past  16  years,  the  Supreme 
Court  has  acknowledged  that  section  5 
of  the  14th  amendment  and  section  2 
of  the  15th  amendment  provide  Con- 
gress with  broad  power  to  enact  appro- 
priate legislation  to  protect  the  rights 
secured  by  those  amendments.  The 
proposed  amendment  to  section  2  is  a 
proper  exercise  of  this  congressional 
power,  and  is  not,  as  some  have 
claimed,  a  legislative  effort  to  overrule 
a  substantive  Supreme  Court  interpre- 
tation of  the  Constitution. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  ever  since  Congress 
broke  the  nearly  century-old  logjam 
over  the  enactment  of  civil  rights  laws 
in  1957.  every  major  civil  rights  pro- 
posal has  been  enacted  with  strong  bi- 
psuitisan  support.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  joined  together  in 
supporting  bills  to  end  various  forms 
of  discrimination  that  have  plagued 
our  society.  The  97th  Congress  can 
continue  this  bipartisan  tradition.  We 
can  enact  S.  1992.  the  strong  voting 
rights  extension  bill  now  before  us  and 
we  should.  More  than  three-quarters 
of  the  Senate  is  now  cosponsoring  S. 
1992.  I  urge  the  remainder  of  my  col- 
leagues to  Join  in  this  historic  endeav- 
or. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  debate  on  S.  1992.  a  bill  to  Eunend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  will  focus  on 


some  of  the  most  important  public 
policy  issues  ever  to  be  considered  by 
this  body. 

I  wish  to  begin  my  part  in  this 
debate  by  stating  my  commitment  to 
the  right  of  every  citizen  to  register 
and  cast  a  ballot.  I  support,  have  sup- 
ported, and  will  continue  to  support, 
the  right  of  every  eligible  voter  in  this 
country  to  have  free,  equal,  and  un- 
hindered access  to  the  ballot  box.  to 
cast  his  or  her  vote  in  all  local.  State, 
and  national  elections.  This  right  to 
vote  is  the  foundation  of  our  demo- 
cratic system  of  government  and  must 
be  fully,  fairly,  and  vigorously  protect- 
ed for  all  citizens. 

Throughout  my  years  of  public  serv- 
ice I  have  unyieldingly  sought  to  pro- 
tect the  right  to  vote.  Over  35  years 
ago  as  Governor.  I  personally  led  the 
fight  in  South  Carolina  to  eliminate 
the  poll  tax  as  a  prerequisite  for 
voting,  which  I  felt  constituted  a  hin- 
drance to  some  of  our  citizens  in  their 
attempt  to  exercise  their  right  to  vote. 
My  fight  to  eliminate  this  barrier  to 
the  voting  rights  of  the  poor  and  less 
privileged  preceded  Federal  efforts  to 
eliminate  poll  taxes  by  17  years. 

My  first  successful  campaign  for  the 
U.S.  Senate  depended  on  a  write-in 
effort,  and  my  whole  campaign  was  an 
attempt  to  increase  voter  turnout  and 
to  educate  voters  on  voting  procedure, 
so  that  the  wishes  of  the  electorate 
could  not  be  frustrated  by  political 
bosses  or  by  technicalities. 

On  the  national  level.  I  have  also  ad- 
vocated an  expansion  of  the  right  to 
vote.  Less  than  4  years  ago.  I  Joined 
with  Senators  Kekneoy  and  Mathias, 
and  with  Delegate  Fauntroy,  to  gain 
congressional  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to 
give  the  District  of  Columbia  voting 
representatives  in  Congress.  Despite 
criticism  of  my  position.  I  voted  for 
this  measure,  because  I  felt  that  all 
people  in  this  Nation  should  be  treat- 
ed equally  and  fairly,  especially  when 
voting  is  at  issue. 

Because  I  have  always  valued  the 
right  to  vote  and  have  acted  on  that 
principle.  I  want  to  dispel  any  notion 
that  I  might  be  sympathetic  to  an  at- 
tempt to  diminish  in  any  way  the  fair 
access  of  citizens  to  the  ballot  box.  I 
support  full.  fair,  and  equal  protection 
of  the  right  to  vote,  and  I  will  strenu- 
ously oppose  any  effort  to  attack  the 
guarantee  of  this  fundamental  right. 

In  the  past.  I  have  questioned  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  but  that  position  must  not  be  in- 
terpreted as  opposition  to  the  right  to 
vote  itself.  At  the  time  the  act  was 
proposed  and  later  modified.  I  felt 
that  some  of  the  mechanisms  incorpo- 
rated in  the  legislation  were  unconsti- 
tutional. I  considered  it  my  responsi- 
bility to  point  out  those  deficiencies  to 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  and  to  the 
American  people. 


Although  the  Supreme  Court  did 
not  concur  with  my  assessment,  some 
of  my  views  were  supported  by  the 
late  Justice  Hugo  Black,  a  man  univer- 
sally remembered  for  his  commitment 
to  individual  rights  under  the  Consti- 
tution. 

While  there  should  be  a  reasonable 
discussion  of  the  best  way  to  imple- 
ment and  protect  the  right  to  vote, 
there  should  be  no  mistake  about  my 
position.  I  believe  the  right  to  vote 
should  be  fully,  fairly,  and  vigorously 
defended. 

I  also  believe  that  as  we  attempt  to 
protect  voting  rights,  we  must  be  sure 
our  approach  is  reasonable  sjid  fair.  I 
again  consider  it  my  responsibility  to 
point  out  deficiencies  to  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
people. 

At  the  commencement  of  these  de- 
liberations, 1  think  that  it  is  appropri- 
ate that  this  body  should  take  stock  of 
the  direction  of  our  chosen  route.  We 
should  approach  our  debate  with  full 
knowledge  as  to  where  we  have  been 
and  where  we  intend  to  go  with  the 
legislation  before  us.  This  can  be  ac- 
complished by  reasoned  discussion, 
without  haste  or  impulsiveness. 

First,  let  it  be  clearly  understood  by 
all  participants  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  does  not  expire.  Let  it  be  clearly 
understood  by  all  that  "certain  key 
provisions"  of  the  act  are  not  "due  to 
expire."  That  is  not  the  case  nor  the 
law,  tuid  all  misinterpretations  will  not 
change  this  fact.  For  more  than  a 
year,  I  have  heard  and  read  that  the 
act  or  portions  thereof  are  going  to 
expire  on  August  6  of  this  year.  This  is 
simply  not  so,  and  the  record  to  this 
effect  needs  to  be  made  emphatically 
clear:  Neither  the  Voting  Rights  Act, 
as  a  whole,  nor  any  part  thereof,  will 
expire  or  is  due  to  expire  by  August  6, 
1982,  or  any  date  thereafter  with  the 
exception  of  certain  bilingual  election 
requirements.  What  then  is  the  impor- 
tance of  August  6.  1982? 

This  date  represents  the  end  of  the 
17-year  period,  last  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress in  1975,  in  which  six  States,  and 
counties  in  three  others,  could,  absent 
further  action,  petition  the  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
release  from  section  5  preclearance. 
These  jurisdictions— the  States  of  Ala- 
bama, Georgia.  Louisiana.  Mississippi, 
South  Carolina,  and  Virginia;  and  39 
counties  in  North  Carolina,  and  1 
county  each  in  Arizona  and  Hawaii- 
would  be  obligated  to  prove  that,  for 
the  previous  17-year  period,  they  had 
not  used  a  "test  or  device"  for  dis- 
criminatory voting  purposes. 

Of  course,  a  State  or  county  would 
first  have  to  decide  to  bring  an  action 
to  seek  a  declaratory  Judgment.  This  is 
not  a  forgone  conclusion.  There  ac- 
tions are  expensive,  and  proper  prepa- 
ration can  be  lengthy. 
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Once  a  Jurisdiction  chose  to  petition 
for  release  there  is  no  guarantee  that 
the  State  or  county  would  succeed.  I 
would  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  ex- 
perience of  the  Conunonwealth  of  Vir- 
ginia, when,  in  1974,  an  attempt  was 
made  to  bail  out.  Although  the  district 
court  found  that  a  literacy  test  had 
not  been  used  in  Virginia  for  a  dis- 
criminatory purpose,  because  the 
State  could  not  prove  that  its  dual 
school  system  "had  no  appreciable  dis- 
criminatory effect  on  the  ability  of 
persons  of  voting  age  to  meet  a  liter- 
acy requirement,"  it  was  forbidden  to 
bail  out. 

Moreover,  under  the  existing  law, 
the  Jurisdictions  covered  by  the  1970 
amendments  probably  could  not  seek 
bailout  until  1987.  Those  jurisdictions 
are:  8  counties  in  Arizona.  2  counties 
in  California,  3  towns  in  Connecticut, 
1  county  in  Idaho.  9  towns  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 10  towns  in  New  Hampshire, 
3  coimties  in  New  York,  and  1  county 
in  Wyoming.  Furthermore,  the  Juris- 
dictions covered  by  the  1975  amend- 
ments could  file  their  petitions  in 
1985.  These  are:  the  States  of  Alaska, 
Arizona,  and  Texas,  and  two  counties 
in  California,  one  county  in  Colorado, 
five  counties  in  Florida,  two  townships 
in  Michigan,  one  county  in  North 
Carolina,  and  two  counties  in  South 
Dakota. 

Having  established  what  the  law 
presently  is  and  what  the  experience 
has  been,  let  us  proceed  without  ap- 
peals to  emotion  and  fear  of  drastic 
consequences  that  are  not  contemplat- 
ed nor  possible.  Let  us  deliberately  and 
carefully  consider  the  substance  of  the 
bill  now  before  us. 

Throughout  consideration  of  this 
legislation  I  have  expressed  concern 
over  three  important  aspects  of  the 
bill.  First.  I  have  sought  assurance 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  section  2 
of  the  act  would  not  result  in  court-or- 
dered establishment  of  systems  of  pro- 
portional representation  by  race. 
Second,  I  have  sought  the  inclusion  of 
a  reasonable  bailout  provision  so  that 
Jurisdictions  subject  to  the  preclear- 
ance  requirements  of  section  5  would 
have  a  genuine  incentive  to  rid  them- 
selves of  any  lingering  discrimination. 
Third.  I  have  sought  a  period  of  exten- 
sion that  is  respoiisive  to  present  con- 
ditions. 

I  have  addressed  these  concerns  by 
participating  in  hearings  before  the 
Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution,  by 
careful  study  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, and  by  discussion  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate.  I  have  also  met 
with  prominent  leaders  of  various  civil 
rights  groups,  and  my  staff  has  fol- 
lowed up  on  those  meetings  by  partici- 
pating in  many  hours  of  discussion 
with  staff  counterparts. 

I  voted  to  report  the  bill  in  its 
present  form  to  the  Senate,  while  ex- 
pressly reserving  my  right  to  seek  im- 
provements on  the  floor.  I  sincerely 


hope  tkat  after  this  further  consider- 
ation, 1  will  be  able  to  vote  in  favor  of 
final  Pi  ssage  in  the  Senate. 

I  pre  ?ose  now  to  elaborate  on  the 
three  i  sues  which  have  concerned  me 
throug  tout  consideration  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

With'  respect  to  the  proportional 
representation  issue,  I  do  not  believe 
that  thfe  provisions  of  section  2  report- 
ed to  t^e  Senate  provide  adequate  pro- 
tection against  the  establishment  of 
electoral  systems  which  will  result  in 
proportional  representation.  There  is 
nothint  in  the  present  language  of  the 
bill  wh  ich  prevents  that  result.  It  is 
true  tl  at  the  language  includes  the 
statemi  nt  that  there  is  no  "right"  to 
proportional  representation  by  race, 
but  proportional  representation  could 
actually  occur  because  of  a  court-or- 
dered eemedy,  and  this  eventuality  is 
plainly  not  addressed. 

During  the  Judiciary  Conmiittee's 
executive  session  on  this  bill.  Senator 
Dole's  answers  to  questions  gave  me 
some  confidence  that  the  current  ver- 
sion of  section  2  was  intended  to  re- 
spond to  charges  concerning  propor- 
tional representation.  However.  Sena- 
tor Dou:  has  stated  that  there  is  noth- 
ing in  ^tion  2  which  prevents  a  court 
from  ordering  a  remedy  which  would 
result  In  proportional  representation. 
Certaii|ly.  I  caimot  conclude  that  my 
concert)  about  proportional  represen- 
tation has  been  adequately  addressed 
is  conceded  that  nothing  in 
ent  language  would  preclude 
eventuality. 

ler  words,  it  is  clear  that  sec- 
tion 2  i^rmits  a  race-conscious  remedy 
which  may  be  aimed  at  the  outcome  of 
elections.  My  goal  in  the  field  of  civil 
rights  jhas  been  establishment  of  a 
"color-plind"  society,  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  a  mistake  to  accept  race-con- 
scious remedies  if  we  are  to  achieve 
tal.  As  Prof.  WUliam  Van  Al- 
lut  it,  the  proposed  change  in 
2  will  inevitably:  "compel  the 
tndencies  toward  race-based  al- 
legiances and  divisions."  This  predict- 
ed result  is  in  sharp  conflict  with  the 
admonitions  of  the  elder  Justice 
Harlan  who  wrote  in  Plessy  against 
Ferguson: 

There  is  no  caste  here.  Our  Constitution  is 
colorblitid,  anci  neither  knows  nor  tolerates 
classes  among  citizens  •  •  •.  The  law  re- 
gards man  as  man,  and  takes  no  acdount  of 
his  surroundings  or  his  color  when  his  civil 
rights  are  guarenteed  by  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land  are  involved. 

My  ooncem  about  the  bailout  provi- 
sions qf  the  current  bill  have  also  not 
been  qnswered.  The  House  version  of 
the  bailout  provision  remain  in  S.  1992 
without  a  single  change.  The  bill  ex- 
tends the  present  act  until  1984,  and 
thereafter  utilizes  a  10-year  period  for 
assessng  the  proposed  new  bailout  cri- 
teria. The  bill  sets  out  a  series  of  ele- 
ments^ each  of  which  is  necessary  in 
order  ]to  accomplish  a  successful  re- 
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.  provides  as  follows: 
No  such  (est  or  device  has  been  used 
within  such  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  th^  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  (in  the  case  of  a  State  or 
subdivision  felling  a  declaratory  Judgment 
under  the  sfcond  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) in  con^vention  of  the  guarantees  of 
subsection  (f|><2). 

The  use  of  "no  test  or  device"  has 
been  the  s(^le  element  for  the  duration 
of  the  act.  and  as  was  noted  by  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Reynolds  in  his 
testimony   before   the   Subcommittee 

on   the   Constitution,   a large 

niunber  of  Jurisdictions  would  be  able 
to  meet  that  test  at  this  stage."  I  have 
no  obJectiMi  to  this  requirement. 

Element  2  provides: 

No  final  J|udgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  Stat^.  other  than  the  denial  of  de- 
claratory Juagment  under  this  section  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  Vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  In  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory Juagment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  that  denials  or 
abridgement^  of  the  right  to  vote  In  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  of  subsection 
(f)(2)  have  Occurred  anywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory of  sucfi  State  or  subdivision  and  no 
consent  de<9-ee,  settlement,  or  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  resulting  in  any  aban- 
donment of  ja  voting  practice  challenged  on 
such  grouncs:  and  no  declaratory  judgment 
under  this  Section  shall  be  entered  during 
the  pendency  of  an  action  commenced 
before  the  filing  of  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  alleging  such  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  tha  right  to  vote. 

This  section  basically  establishes 
three  types  of  bars  to  bailout:  Judicial 
findings  of  discrimination  concerning 
the  right  \o  vote;  consent  decrees  en- 
tered into  by  which  voting  practices 
have  been  abandoned;  and  pending  ac- 
tions alleging  denials  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

A  violation  of'the  "final  Judgment" 
aspect  wpuld  obviously  constitute 
strong  evidence  that  the  Jurisdiction 
has  not  abided  by  the  principles  upon 
which  the]  act  is  founded  and  has  not 
acted  in  mod  faith.  According  to  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  Reynolds, 
some  17  Jurisdictions  would  be  pre- 
cluded from  bailout  solely  as  a  result 
of  this  fattor,  although  he  does  not 
view  it  as  being  "an  onerous  require- 
ment."      I 

With  regard  to  the  "consent  decree" 
ban,  I  beleve  that  to  preclude  bailout 
for  a  Jurlspiction.  solely  because  it  has 
entered  into  a  consent  decree,  settle- 
ment, or  agreement  resulting  in  any 
abandonment  of  a  challenged  voting 
practice  vfithout  more  is  inconsistent 
with  estatajlished  practices  and  prudent 
legal   priiiciples.    It   is   sound   public 
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policy  that  litigation  should  be  avoid- 
ed where  possible;  yet,  the  inclusion  of 
consent  decrees  as  a  bar  to  bailout  can 
oiUy  engender  prolonged  litigation 
that  will  only  detract  from  the  long- 
term  goals  of  the  act.  As  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Reynolds  stated, 

•  •  •  clearly  the  preference  is  to  settle 
cases  and  to  try  to  obtain  consent  decrees 
and  that  is  a  way  to  resolve  these  litigations 
if  we  cui.  [Element  2]  seems  to  me  to  sound 
like  it  might  be  a  disincentive  to  Jurisdic- 
tions to  enter  that  Idnd  of  arrangement. 

(Mr,  QUAYLE  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  THURMOND.  The  bar  relating 
to  pendency  of  actions  alleging  denials 
of  the  right  to  vote  is  also  of  concern 
to  me.  Clearly,  litigiotis  parties  could 
preclude  a  Jurisdiction  from  a  bailout 
without  any  local  control  whatsoever. 
Moreover,  this  provision  ignores  the 
existing  "probationary"   period  after 
bailout. 
Element  3  provides: 
No  Federal  examiners  under  this  Act  have 
been  assigned  to  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division. 

This  element  would  preclude  bailout 
if,  during  the  previous  10-year  period, 
either  the  Attorney  General  or  a 
court,  had  ordered  the  appointment  of 
Federal  examiners.  Inasmuch  as  the 
use  of  Federal  examiners  entails  dis- 
placing the  discretionary  functions  of 
local  voter  registration  officials,  it  is 
by  its  very  nature  an  extraordinary 
use  of  power  beyond  local  control. 
There  is  no  appeal  nor  review  of  the 
decision  of  the  Attorney  General. 
Moreover,  I  must  agree  with  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Reynolds  in  his  as- 
sessment that  it  is  unclear  what  this 
requirement  Is  designed  to  address. 

I  acknowledge  that  in  the  years  im- 
mediately after  the  1965  act  the  use  of 
examiners  for  registration  purposes 
was  successful.  However,  since  1975. 
examiners  certified  by  the  Attorney 
General  have  been  utilized  to  list 
voters  in  only  two  counties. 

It  should  be  noted  that  since  August. 
1975,  the  Attorney  General,  however, 
has  certified  32  counties  as  "examiner 
coimties,"  but  this  has  been  necessary 
in  order  simply  to  provide  Federal  ob- 
servers, for  observers  may  be  directed 
only  to  counties  in  which  there  are  ex- 
aminers serving. 

I  believe  that  this  element  is  totally 
beyond  the  control  of  the  covered  Ju- 
risdictions and  could  serve  to  frustrate 
any  incentive  to  bail  out.  This  espe- 
cially true  when,  as  noted,  the  assign- 
ment of  examiners  could  be  made  only 
to  further  another  administrative 
goal — the  appointment  of  observers  to 
monitor  elections— which  does  not 
even  imply  voting  irregularities. 
Element  4  provides: 
Such  SUte  or  political  subdivision  and  all 
governmental  units  within  its  territory  have 
compiled  with  section  5  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
no  change  covered  by  section  5  has  been  en- 
forced without  preclearance  under  section  5. 
and  have  repealed  all  changes  covered  by 


section  5  to  which  the  Attorney  (3eneral  has 
successfully  objected  or  as  to  which  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  has  denied  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment. 

This  requirement  would  bar  bailout 
if  any  voting  law,  practices,  or  proce- 
dures were  implemented  in  the  10-year 
period  without  preclearance.  Needless 
to  say,  I  recognize  the  necessity  of  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions  complying  with  pre- 
clearance. Tet.  it  is  conceivable  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  l>ailout  of  the  greater 
jurisdiction  is  tied  to  the  lesser,  some 
minor  change  could  well  have  been  in- 
stituted without  preclearance.  Moving 
the  office  of  the  county  registrar  from 
one  floor  to  another  might  be  an  ex- 
ample. Nevertheless,  such  an  omission 
would  preclude  the  cotwty.  as  well  as 
the  State,  from  bailout.  As  an  attorney 
with  the  voting  section  of  the  Justice 
Department  has  noted: 

Complete  compliance  with  the  preclear- 
ance requirement  is  practically  impossible  In 
two  resp>ects. 

First,  no  matter  how  many  changes  an  of- 
ficial submits  to  the  Attorney  General,  a 
student  of  section  5  can  always  find  another 
change  that  has  not  been  submitted.  For  ex- 
ample, a  probate  Judge  always  submits 
changes  in  the  location  of  polling  places, 
but  he  neglects  to  submit  the  rearrange- 
ment of  tables  and  booths  at  one  polling 
place. 

Second,  no  matter  how  well  an  election 
administrator  plans  in  advance  of  an  elec- 
tion, there  will  always  be  changes  that  must 
be  implemented  before  they  can  be  pre- 
cleared.  For  example,  a  polling  place  bums 
down  the  night  before  the  election. 

I  feel  that  such  an  action  should  not 
absolutely  preclude  bailout,  and  this 
requirement  should  not  be  so  stringent 
as  to  foreclose  bailout  for  inadvert- 
ence. 
Element  5  provides: 
The  Attorney  General  has  not  interposed 
any  objection  (that  has  not  been  overturned 
by  a  final  Judgment  of  a  court)  and  no  de- 
claratory Judgment  has  been  denied  under 
section  5.  with  respect  to  any  submission  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  any  govern- 
mental unit  within  its  territory  under  sec- 
tion 5;  and  no  such  submissions  or  declara- 
tory Judgment  actions  are  pending. 

This  element  would  bar  bailout  if 
there  has  been  any  objection  to  a  sub- 
mission for  preclearance.  In  the  prac- 
tice of  section  5  preclearance,  it  is 
common  for  the  Attorney  General  to 
interpose  an  objection  to  a  voting 
chaage  simply  because  there  is  not 
enough  information  on  hand  for  the 
affirmative  decision  to  be  made  that 
the  proposal  "does  not  have  the  pur- 
pose and  will  not  have  the  effect"  of 
discrimination  in  voting.  Accordingly, 
an  objection  by  the  Attorney  General 
does  not  per  se  indicate  bad  faith  on 
the  part  of  the  submitting  Jurisdiction. 
Moreover,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  an 
objection  to  be  withdrawn.  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Reynolds  noted  that 
of  the  695  objections  that  had  been 
interposed: 

Some  are  far  more  important  but  this 
[section]  does  not  differentiate. 


I  acknowledge  that  the  "no  objec- 
tion" specification  is  founded  upon  a 
general  basis  of  assuring  compliance 
but  note  that  the  inability  to  examine 
the  history  of  a  covered  Jurisdiction's 
submissions  might  preclude  bailout 
due  to  a  trivial  proposed  change  or  one 
that  was  abandoned. 

EHement  6  provides: 

Such  State  or  pollMcal  subdivision  and  all 
governmental  units  within  its  territory— 

(I)  have  ellmiiuited  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process; 

(II)  have  engaged  in  constructive  efforts  to 
eliminate  Intimidation  and  harassment  of 
persons  exercising  rights  protected  under 
this  Act;  and 

(III)  have  engaged  In  other  constructive  ef- 
forts, such  as  expanded  opportunity  for  con- 
venient registration  and  voting  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  and  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  as  election  officials 
throughout  the  jurisdiction  and  at  all  stages 
of  the  election  and  registration  process. 

The  criteria  of  this  section  would  re- 
quire a  jurisdiction  seeking  bailout  to 
prove  that  it  and  all  of  its  political 
subdivisions  have  eliminated  methods 
which  "dilute  equal  access"  to  the 
electoral  process,  have  engaged  in 
"constructive  efforts"  to  end  intimida- 
tion and  harassment  of  persons  "exer- 
cising rights  protected"  under  the  act, 
and  have  engaged  in  "other  constuc- 
tive  efforts"  in  registration  and  voting 
for  every  voting  age  person  and  in  ap- 
pointing minorities  to  election  posts.  It 
is  totally  unclear  what  a  "constructive 
effort"  would  be  in  any  of  these  re- 
gards although  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
believe  that  this  term  is  intended  to  be 
employed  as  anything  other  than  a  ve- 
hicle to  promote  "affirmative  action" 
principles  of  civil  rights  to  the  voting 
process. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Reynolds  noted,  this  element,  "would 
introduce  a  whole  new  feature  that 
had  not  been  in  the  act  at  the  time 
these  jurisdictions  were  covered  and 
require  an  additional  element  of  proof 
other  than  simply  requiring  a  10-year 
period  of  compliance  with  the  act." 
This  section,  indeed,  raises  new  ques- 
tions regarding  bailout  criteria  not 
only  as  to  the  substantive  require- 
ments but  also  as  to  proof. 

The  Assistant  Attorney  General  in- 
dicated his  concern  when  he  suggested 
that  "what  one  means  by  inhibit  or 
dilute  •  *  •  would  be  subject  to  a  great 
deal  of  litigation."  He  further  ex- 
pressed his  apprehension  as  to  the 
constructive  efforts  requirements: 

This  Is  a  requirement  which  does  go  well 
beyond  existing  law.  It  is  also  well  to  re- 
member In  terms  of  the  bail-out  that  the 
House  bill  calls  for  counties  to  show  not 
only  that  they  can  meet  these  requirements 
but  also  all  political  sub-units  within  the 
counties  and  therefore  you  are  talking,  for 
bail-out  purposes,  about  mammoth  litiga- 
tion that  will  demonstrate  that  "construc- 
tive efforts  '  have  been  made  by  all  of  these 
political  subdivisions  within  the  county  as 
well  as  the  coimty  and  that  they  have  done 
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whatever  Is  necessary  to  insure  there  is  no 
inhibition  or  dilution  of  minority  vote. 

I  believe  that  the  introduction  of 
these  new  elements  will  not  aid  in 
overcoming  past  discrimination  even  if 
they  can  be  understood.  I  do  believe 
that  they  will  generate  considerable 
litigation  of  an  uncertain  outcome.  A 
reasonable  bailout  is  my  goal;  and 
when  this  element  is  weighed  with 
that  goal,  I  must  resolve  that  such  rea- 
sonableness is  lost.  I  agree  with  Assist- 
ant Attorney  General  Reynolds'  com- 
ment on  the  obvious  results  of  such  an 
enactment: 

It  goes  beyond  determining  a  violation  of 
the  Act  or  the  Constitution  and  would  re- 
quire in  each  bail-out  suit  full-blown  litiga- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  the  conduct  of  the 
methods  of  election  had  either  a  purpose  or 
effect  of  .  .  .  discouraging  minority  partici- 
pation. That  is  a  very  complex  lilnd  of  litiga- 
tion to  go  through  in  a  bail-out. 

I  believe  that  only  a  very  few  juris- 
dictions will  achieve  bailout  if  the  cur- 
rent bill  becomes  law.  In  this  respect,  I 
note  the  observation  of  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Reynolds  in  response 
to  a  question  about  the  likelihood  of 
Jurisdictions  bailing  out  under  the 
House  measure: 

Or  assessment  is  that  there  are  very  few. 
if  any.  Jurisdictions  that  would  be  able  to 
bail-out  of  coverage  for  a  considerable 
period  of  time. 

I  also  believe  that  there  are  hun- 
dreds, perhaps  thousands,  of  Jurisdic- 
tions which  merit  immediate  release 
for  the  preclearance  requirement.  If  a 
Jurisdiction  has  been  free  of  discrimi- 
nation for  a  period  of  10  years  and  can 
prove  that  in  court,  I  believe  that  bail- 
out should  be  granted.  If  there  are  any 
communities  which  do  discriminate, 
they  could  be  excepted  from  the  bail- 
out order.  In  this  way,  deserving  juris- 
dictions would  no  longer  be  held  re- 
sponsible for  the  discriminatory  action 
of  other  communities.  Any  further  re- 
quirement Indicates  a  degree  of  dis- 
trust which  is  simply  not  justified  by 
the  current  evidence.  In  my  opinion, 
the  current  bill  does  not  contain  a  rea- 
sonable bailout  and.  as  a  practical 
matter,  does  not  contain  any- bailout 
at  all. 

My  third  concern  relates  to  the  fact 
that  the  current  bill,  in  effect,  extends 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  the  act 
for  25  years.  In  1965,  when  the  origi- 
nal Voting  Rights  Act  was  adopted, 
the  preclearance  provisions  were  to 
extend  for  5  years.  Subsequent  action 
by  the  Congress  extended  coverage  for 
an  additional  5  years  and  then  7  more 
years. 

Now  it  is  proposed  to  extend  the  pre- 
clearance requlrerhent  for  a  period 
five  times  as  long  as  the  period  chosen 
in  1965.  Yet,  there  is  unanimous  agree- 
ment that  conditions  in  the  covered 
Jurisdictions  are  much  different  today 
and  vastly  improved.  For  example.  Ms. 
Ruth  Hinerfield,  representing  the 
League  of  Women  Voters,  testified 
that: 


The  extraordinary  conditions  that  existed 
at  the  ime  of .  Katzenbach,  of  course,  are 
not  the  conditions  that  exist  today  and  I 
think  tl  lat  we  are  all  grateful  for  that  fact. 

Whll;  such  figures  are  not  conclu- 
sive, it  is  Interesting  to  note  that  regis- 
tration! rates  for  minority  voters  in 
such  covered  states  as  Alabama,  Lou- 
isiana, Mississippi,  and  South  Carolina 
exceed  the  national  average  minority 
registration  rate. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  repeat  that 
sentence.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
registration  rates  for  minority  voters 
in  sucn  covered  States  as  Alabama, 
Louisiaia.  Mississippi,  and  South 
Carolina  exceed  the  national  average 
minority  registration  rate. 

Mlnc^lty  registration,  since  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  has 
risen  substantially  in  every  covered 
State.  In  Mississippi,  for  example,  it 
has  risen  from  6.7  percent  in  1964  to 
72.2  pel-cent  in  1980,  significantly  sur- 
passind  minority  registration  rates  in 
such  npncovered  Jurisdictions  as  New 
York,  16.5  percent;  New  Jersey,  48.9 
percent;  and  Kansas,  40.3  percent. 

Despite  this  dramatic  difference  in 
circumstances,  the  temporal  measure 
in  the  current  bill  is  five  times  that  in 
the  original  act.  FYankly,  this  situa- 
tion files  in  the  face  of  reason  and 
cannot  he  justified.  Citizens  in  the  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  must  now  contem- 
plate 4^  years  of  Federal  intervention 
in  Staoe  and  local  electoral  practices 
and  procedures,  with  the  last  25-year 
period  legislated  on  the  basis  of  a 
record  which  can  favorably  be  com- 
pared \»ith  conditions  in  many  parts  of 
the  Nation  not  subject  to  preclear- 
ance.   I 

Serlops  constitutional  questiohs  are 
raised  by  this  situation.  The  constitu- 
tional foundation  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  rested,  in  large  part,  upon  its  tem- 
porary' and  remedial  nature.  While 
recognfeing  that  the  act  was  an  "un- 
common exercise  of  congressional 
power,'?  the  Supreme  Court  in  South 
Carolina  against  Katzenbach  never- 
theless concluded  that: 

Exceptional  circumstances  can  Justify  leg- 
islative Ineasures  not  otherwise  appropriate. 

Whili>  recognizing  the  intrusions 
upon  traditional  concepts  of  federal- 
ism bs  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  the 
Court  ipheld  the  preclearance  proce- 
dure at  a  purely  remedial  measure  pre- 
mised \  ipon  the  enforcement  authority 
of  Coi  gress  under  section  2  of  the 
15th  ai  lendment. 

It  is  {difficult  for  me  to  understand 
how  sUch  circumscribed  authority  in 
Congress  can  justify  a  25-year  exten- 
sion oi  this  "uncommon  exercise"  of 
legislaljive  power.  If  the  Justification 
for  th^  Voting  Rights  Act  is  the  exist- 
ence ol  "exceptional"  circumstances  In 
the  CO  ered  Jurisdictions,  primarily  in 
the  South,  as  stated  by  the  court  in 
Katzerbach,  and  reiterated  more  re- 
cently In  City  of  Rome  against  United 
States,,  by  what  authority  is  Congress 
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able  to  en^t  legislation  requiring  25 
more  years  of  preclearance? 

Proponents  of  the  bill  would  argue 
that  new  bailout  provisions  mitigate 
the  25-year  extension  of  the  preclear- 
ance obligation,  but  this  would  be  the 
case  only  If  the  bailout  were  reason- 
ably desigijed  to  afford  an  opportunity 
for  release  from  preclearance  by  those 
Jurisdictloiis  within  which  "exception- 
al" circumstances  no  longer  existed.  I 
believe  strbngly  that  such  is  not  the 
case.  As  I  laave  discussed.  It  is  my  view 
that  the  bailout  is  wholly  unreason- 
able and  affords  merely  an  illusory  op- 
portunity to  be  released  from  cover- 
age. I 

Thus,  mj  three  concerns  remain  un- 
abated. In]  each  case,  the  bill,  in  its 
current  form,  denies  an  important  re- 
ality. We  are  assured  that  the  problem 
of  proportional  representation  has 
been  eliminated;  but  it  is  admitted  and 
generally  understood  that  proportion- 
al representation  may  result  from 
court  ordets  remedying  a  section  2  vio- 
lation. Wej  are  assured  that  the  cur- 
rent bill  includes  a  bailout  provision 
when,  in  reality,  only  a  very  few  Juris- 
dictions will  ever  achieve  bailout.  We 
are  asked  tp  accept  a  25-year  extension 
when,  in  reality,  the  record  barely  jus- 
tifies any  extension  at  all. 

The  explanation  for  this  situation  is 
painful,  b|it  obvious.  The  emotional 
nature  of  these  issues  has  severely  lim- 
ited reasoned  analysis,  and  the  deliber- 
ative process  has  been  seriously 
marred  byl  rhetoric.  The  understand- 
able wlUineness  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues to  {support  a  voting  rights,  act 
has  been,  fpr  some,  transformed  into  a 
willingness  to  support  practically  any 
voting  rights  act.  Moreover,  this  un- 
fortunate tendency  has  been  encour- 
aged by  the  activities  of  a  single  pow- 
erful interest  group,  which  has  seemed 
to  exercise  a  veto  over  the  provisions 
of  the  bill. 

I  propose  that  the  Senate  debate  on 
the  currerit  bill  become  the  occasion 
for  a  realistic  examination  of  the  prob- 
lems we  s€|ek  to  remedy,  with  the  ob- 
jective of  enacting  legislation  which  is 
fairly  responsive  to  those  problems. 
Specifically,  I  propose  that  the  Senate 
enact  amendments  which  deal  effec- 
tively with  proportional  representa- 
tion, which  establishes  a  reasonable 
bailout,  a^d  which  extend  the  pre- 
clearance provisions,  for  an  appropri- 
ate period  pf  time,  not  25  years. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Seriate  will  join  me  in  seeking 
an  adequate  response  to  the  concerns 
which  I  have  addressed  so  that  I  can. 
in  good  coiscience,  vote  for  final  pas- 
sage of  the  bill. 

Again,  I  wish  to  state  that  it  is  my 
sincere  desire  to  support  this  bill.  I 
hope,  in  all  fairness  to  the  States  and 
counties  sjbject  to  the  preclearance 
requirement,  that  a  reasonable  bailout 
provision  can  be  formulated  and  in- 
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eluded  in  this  bill  before  the  vote  on 
final  passage. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
regret  that  I  take  the  floor  this  after- 
noon to  clarify  the  Record  and  more 
particularly  to  respond  to  a  reference 
made  to  me.  No  one  likes  a  dispute 
with  his  colleague,  and  certainly  it  is 
not  my  intent  to  have  a  dispute  with 
my  senior  colleague.  I  respect  him.  He 
has  done  an  outstanding  Job  as  our 
President  pro  tempore.  I  have  followed 
him,  and  you  can  see  our  votes  on 
many  occasions  have  been  very  similar 
votes. 

A  little  bit  earlier,  Steve  Kelly  of  the 
Charlotte  Observer  called  and  asked 
that  I  comment  on  the  statement 
made  by  my  senior  colleague: 

He  is  running  for  President.  Otherwise,  it 
would  be  an  unheard  of  thing  for  a  Senator 
to  speak  against  his  own  State  and  his  own 
people. 

I  happened  to  be  in  a  Budget  Com- 
mittee meeting  at  the  time. 

I  regret  that  statement  very  much 
and  I  asked,  please,  to  see  some  of 
Senator  Thurmond's  comments  on  the 
floor.  Now  I  have  those  comments.  I 
will  proceed  as  as  I  did  on  yesterday. 

My  appearance  on  yesterday  was  to 
give  a  feel.  Mr.  President,  to  this  par- 
ticular debate  that  had  not  been  given 
which  came  to  my  attention  when  I 
had  followed  the  comments  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina, Senator  East.  I  noted  his  com- 
plete bewilderment  at  anyone  voting 
for  the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  and  his  characterization  of  the 
burdens,  his  characterizations  of  the 
inequities,  his  characterization  of  the 
unfairness,  the  public  unfairness,  per- 
taining to  the  political  entity.  In  fact. 
I  took  off  on  the  characterization,  he 
said,  about  the  State  being  a  prisoner. 
I  tried  to  counsel  in  good  faith.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  said  we 
were  "all  honorable  in  this  debate," 
and  I  still  believe  that. 

He  said  that  the  State  was  the  pris- 
oner and  I  counseled  with  him  and  I 
said,  "Really,  Senator,  the  individual 
black  has  been  historically  that  pris- 
oner, from  which  he  continues  to 
struggle  for  escape." 

I  measured  my  comments,  realizing, 
of  course,  that  some  nitpicking 
member  of  the  press  would  immediate- 
ly try  to  distort  them.  After  being  in 
public  office  for  quite  some  time  now, 
you  can  almost  see  what  you  are  stat- 
ing on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  how  it 
is  going  to  be  carried  in  this  newspa- 
per and  how  it  is  going  to  be  carried  in 
that  newspaper.  Maybe  we  have 
gotten  a  little  too  cynical  or  gunshy.  I 
will  quote  from  the  Record  on  yester- 
day: 

The  reason  I  picked  this  is  because  I  do 
not  want  the  media  to  say  that  Senator  Boi- 
lings ran  down  his  State  of  South  Carolina 
in  order  to  engender  the  black  vote,  and  all 
he  is  doing  up  here  is  just  putting  on  a  show 
for  the  black  vote. 


I  was  suspicious  that  this  could  have 
come  from  the  media  and  not,  of 
course,  from  my  senior  colleague. 

I  refer  to  my  senior  colleague's  state- 
ment taken  in  conjunction  with  that 
particular  inquiry.  I  quote  from  the 
statement  of  Senator  Strom  Thur- 
mond, of  South  Carolina,  on  the 
Senate  floor,  reference  S.  1992,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Extension,  June  17. 
He  starts: 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  agree  with  the  re- 
marks of  my  distinguished  colleague  con- 
cerning the  State  of  South  Carolina  which 
were  given  yesterday  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  rise  today  to  provide  my  views  of 
my  State  and  its  citizens. 

Yesterday's  statement  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  South  Carolina,  re- 
grettably, focused  entirely  on  the  negative 
aspects  of  our  State  and  its  citizens  in  the 
past  and  failed  to  present  the  positive  as- 
pects of  South  Carolina  today. 

Now.  Mr.  I>resident.  I  can  refer  to  a 
closing  statement  by  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
where  he  says,  "In  conclusion,  I  would 
like  to  restate  my  hope  that  the 
debate  on  this  bill  will  be  accurate 
throughout." 
In  that  context,  I  take  the  floor. 
Did  this  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na focus  on  the  negative  aspects  of  the 
citizens  of  the  past  and  fail  to  present 
the  positive  aspects? 

Quoting,  if  you  please,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, from  yesterday,  I  said  there  on 
page  13793,  "We  are  not  trying  to 
expose  ourselves  on  the  floor  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  But  if  this  debate  is  going 
to  continue,"  and  then  I  went  on  con- 
tinuing trying  to  bring  candor  to  it 
and  a  balance,  as  the  senior  Senator 
also  appeals  for,  and  an  experience,  I 
might  emphasize,  which  I  still  try  to 
bring,  that  feel,  to  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  from  Indiana  and 
any  who  have  not  been  here,  particu- 
larly my  colleague  from  North  Caroli- 
na, who  came  to  North  Carolina  after, 
if  you  please,  we  had  argued  many  of 
these  points  and  had  made  the 
progress. 

I  related  the  oath  that  I  had  been 
required  to  take  in  order  to  run,  some- 
thing that  my  children  would  not  even 
believe  today.  I  related  what  the  Gov- 
ernor said  back  in  the  Brown  against 
Baskin  case,  what  he  stated  the  intent 
was,  and,  being  cautious.  I  related 
positively  to  the  fact  that  we  had 
made  very  definite  progress.  I  am 
reading,  "yes,  the  minorities  are  being 
elected  to  the  councils  in  South  Caro- 
lina. The  chairman  of  the  county 
council  in  my  particular  hometown 
has  been  a  black:  the  city  judge  of  my 
hometown  is  a  black.  We  have  a  black 
police  chief." 

I  went  on  continuing  to  describe 
with  pride,  and  I  stated  there.  "On  the 
contrary.  I  have  very  much  respect  for 
my  State  for  cleaning  this  up.  I  am 
citing  the  McCain  case  as  an  excep- 
tion." 


That  is  what  I  str.ted  affirmatively 
yesterday,  and  I  repeat: 

I  am  citing  the  McCain  case  as  an  excep- 
tion, if  you  please,  not  the  general  practice 
by  any  maruicr  of  means.  As  I  have  indicat- 
ed in  the  debate,  after  this  becomes  law  we 
win  have  many  of  our  counties  come  out  be- 
cause they  have  complied  with  the  law  for 
the  10-year  period. 

I  am  talking  to  the  majority  of  my 
counties  having  complied  with  this 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  is  presently  on 
the  books  and,  under  the  new  act  to  be 
extended,  they  would  be  eligible.  I  am 
told  now  that  perhaps  as  many  as  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  would  be  coming 
out  from  under  the  act.  Because  of 
what?  Because  of  the  progress  made. 

I  spoke  affirmatively  about  that: 
"We  think  this  is  not  only  just  equal 
Justice  under  the  law"— then  I  went 
into  the  economic  factors.  I  said: 

But  economically  we  are  not  going  to  ad- 
vance except  together.  That  is  our  feel  in 
the  society  of  South  Carolina  today,  and 
that  is  why  I  do  not  hesitate  coming  on  the 
floor  and  clarifying  the  Senators  particular 
misgivings  about  the  so-called  technicalities 
and  what  would  be  required.  I>ecause.  Sena- 
tor— 

I  was  addressing  at  that  time  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na— 
they  really,  really  are  not  pertinent  at  all. 

So,  for  accuracy  and  correctness  of 
the  record,  in  the  several  Instances 
throughout  my  presentation  I  spoke 
with  pride,  I  continue  to  speak  with 
pride.  I  was  very,  very  careful  not  to 
go  and  try  to  be  wound  up  in  a  catch- 
22  situation  where,  in  order  to  give  the 
feel  of  the  progress  made  but  why  the 
extension  was  still  needed,  I  would 
over  prove  my  case  and  demean  my 
State. 

I  am  not  talking,  ever,  in  a  demean- 
ing fashion.  When  I  appeared  on  yes- 
terday and  as  I  appear  today,  Mr. 
President,  it  is  in  pride  of  what  we 
have  done  in  equal  justice  under  the 
law.  That  is  why  I  say  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  working.  That  is  why  I 
quoted  the  attorney  general  of  South 
Carolina.  That  is  why  I  quoted  the 
Record.  That  is  why  I  quoted  the 
progress.  And  that  is  why  I  appear 
today  to  correct  that  Record. 

I  go  to  the  effects  paragraph  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague's  state- 
ment. He  had  just  stated  and  said. 
"Let  me  state  it  twice  so  there  will  be 
no  misunderstanding."  I  quote  from 
the  statement  he  made: 

I  am  proud  to  state  that  the  rate  of  voter 
registration  in  my  State  is  now  considerably 
more  than  a  majority  of  each  race:  white 
57.2  percent,  black  61.4  percent. 

That  is  the  same  percentage  I  used 
on  yesterday.  But  I  had  not  gotten  off 
the  floor  very  long,  having  used  the 
Record  statement,  one  that  appeared 
as  submitted  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina,  before  I  was 
corrected.  The  57.2  percent  white 
voter    registration    figure    in    South 
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Carolina  and  61.4  percent  black  voter 
registration  figure  that  was  used  to  es- 
tablish the  rate  of  voter  registration 
are  wrong.  I  am  mistaken  and  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  Is  mistaken. 
We  are  both  wrong.  These  percentages 
are  based  on  a  sample  survey. 

If  you  look  closely  at  the  chart  that 
was  submitted  and  is  in  the  Record  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  it  is 
not  a  census  count.  The  figures  are 
based  on  estimates  and  assumptions 
that  are  not  accurate.  The  sample 
survey  printed  In  the  Record  Is  "Chart 
B.  Reported  Registration  of  States,  By 
Race"  at  page  86791,  on  June  15,  1982. 
It  uses  estimates  in  arriving  at  its 
numbers.  FMrst.  the  registration  figure 
used  is  arrived  at  through  sampling 
techniques,  not  actual  registration  fig- 
ures. 

Second,  the  sampling  techniques 
have  a  built-in  error  rate  because  of 
the  way  the  sampling  Is  conducted  and 
the  projections  are  made. 

Further,  the  population  figures  used 
for  this  information  are  inaccurate  in 
that,  Mr.  President,  they  are  estimates 
for  1980  rather  than  actual  1980 
census  figures.  We  all  know  that  the 
1980  census  figure  was  not  available 
until  a  year  or  so  later. 

But  in  South  Carolina,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, we  are  fortunate  to  have  accu- 
rate figures.  We  only  refer  to  the  voter 
registration  figures  for  South  Carolina 
kept  by  our  own  registration  board  in 
that  State,  the  South  Carolina  Elec- 
tion Commission.  The  figures  indicate 
the  white  voter  registration  percent- 
age is  58.4  and  black  is  53.8,  below  the 
national  average,  and  the  percentage 
difference  is  in  reverse.  That  is,  the 
white  voter  registration  was  cited  as 
in,  I  would  say,  lesser  amount  than  the 
figures  used  yesterday  and  earlier 
today  by  my  distinguished  senior  col- 
league. We  were  both  mistaken.  I  ac- 
knowledge. 

Actually,  the  white  voter  registra- 
tion is  higher,  58.4  percent,  and  for 
blacks.  It  is  53.6  percent. 

I  refer  further  now  to  the  senior 
Senator's  statement,  not  in  its  entire- 
ty. I  would  be  glad  to:  there  is  no 
intent  here,  as  I  say,  to  be  In  dispute. 
Rather,  the  intent  here  is  to  clarify 
the  Record. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
said  earlier  today,  quoting: 

During  the  recent  Senate  hearings  on  this 
legislation,  there  was  no  evidence  that 
anyone  in  my  State  is  being  denied  the  right 
to  register  or  vote. 

I  take  marked  exception  to  that  and 
Its  accuracy.  My  distinguished  senior 
colleague  serves  as  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
On  February  11,  1982,  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  appeared 
a  witness.  "There  was  no  evidence?" 
On  the  contrary,  Thomas  C.  McCain, 
of  Edgefield.  S.C.,  appeared  and  he 
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cited    the    McCain    against    Lybrand 
case.  He  said: 

I  wofld  like  to  give  you  two  copies  of 
Judge  Chapman's  orders  which  have  the 
finding*  of  fact,  the  order  marked  April  17, 
1980.     I 

That  is  the  reason,  Mr.  President,  if 
you  please— if  you  please,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, Ithat  is  why  I  went  to  the 
REcoRt),  because  we  do  not  want  to  try 
to  oveiprove  our  case. 

Senior  Thurmond  and  I  are  both 
familiar  with  the  Dillon  County  case. 
If  not  perhaps  a  case  of  minorities  not 
being  permitted  to  vote,  on  the  con- 
trary, people  have  gone  to  jail  for  put- 
ting mpre  minorities  on  the  books  and 
voting  them  when  they  did  not  even 
exist. 

In  t  le  last  race  in  which  I  was  re- 
electei  In  1980,  we  had  friends  In- 
volved in  that  particular  case.  We 
know  \  hat  Federal  examiners  served  in 
Darlingrton  County  and  Marlon 
County  in  1978.  I  could  have  referred 
to  thd  complaints  when  they  made 
them,  the  NAACP  and  others,  to  me.  I 
could  tefer  to  the  U.S.  attorney  who 
from  time  to  time,  every  time  we  have 
an  election,  is  called  with  election 
complaints. 

I  diq  not  want  to  go  and  have  hear- 
say testimony.  I  said  to  myself  I  knew 
I  would  raise  an  issue  in  trying  to 
bring  the  feel  of  what  had  occurred, 
the  triemendous  progress  made,  the 
particibation  and  the  added  numbers 
of  miijorities,  by  the  thousands  and 
thousatids.  that  had  come  into  the 
electoi^l  system  of  South  Carolina 
under  ihe  Voting  Rights  Act.  Knowing 
the  act  had  passed  in  1965,  I  knew,  and 
I  was'  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
South :  Carolina,  you  can  tell— they 
say,  "bh,  we  do  not  need  it  now." 
Well,  1  knew  If  I  quoted  one  of  Sena- 
tor TquRMOND's  best  friends  and  one 
of  my  best  friends.  Judge  Robert 
ChapiQan— we  both  Just  recommended 
him  td  the  Senate,  not  for  errors;  on 
the  contrary,  for  being  an  outstanding 
jurist  ^d  the  former  chairman  of  the 
lican  Party  of  our  State.  He  has 
(n  elevated  by  the  U.S.  Senate 
of  Integrity  and  good  service 
bench  of  the  Fourth  Circuit 
>f  Appeals.  I  know  if  I  took  his 
of  fact,  they  would  not  be 
and  I  said  several  times  yester- 
day aid  quoted,  that  the  order  had 
been  reversed  "on  account  of  the 
Mobila  case." 

Theie  is  no  question  that  Judge 
Chapman's  order  in  the  McCain 
against  Lybrand  case.  April  17.  1980. 
changed  as  a  result  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court's  opinion,  aimounced  on  April 
22.  1980.  in  the  Mobile  case.  This  opin- 
ion, fre  all  know.  Mr.  President, 
changed  the  law  from  a  "results  test" 
to  an  "intent  test."  It  did  not.  in  any 
way.  However,  change  the  findings  of 
fact.  In  fact,  that  is  emphasized  in 
Judge  Chapman's  order. 
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So.  whei  1  the  distinguished  Senator, 
quoting  a^ain.  said:  "Second,  the  Judge 
in  this  case  has  admitted  that  he  ini- 
tially appfled  the  wrong  legal  stand- 
ard." by  w(ay  of  emphasis,  let  me  point 
out.  Mr.  President,  it  was  not  the 
wrong  legal  standard  at  the  time 
Judge  Chipman  applied  it.  It  was  the 
right  legal  standard.  Judge  Chapman 
applied  it  correctly.  The  standard  was 
changed  bkr  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  5 
days  lateij^and  they  changed  it  to  an 
"intent  test"  rather  than  a  "results 
test."  whlqh  we  are  all  familiar  with. 

That  did  not  change  Judge  Chap- 
man's Findings  of  Fact. 

I  quote  now  from  the  senior  Senator 
from  Sout)i  Carolina: 

Just  as  ^e  Judge  admittedly  made  an 
error  of  law,  many  people  feel  he  made  an 
error  in  arrhring  at  the  facts. 

I  do  not  tknow  about  that.  That  is  an 
honest  difference  of  opinion  l)etween 
my  senior  colleague  and  myself,  and 
we  would  have  that  honest  difference 
of  opinion. 

I  quote  further: 

Although  we  might  all  wish  otherwise,  it 
is  simply  an  indisputable  fact  that  trial 
Judges  sometimes  make  errors  such  as  using 
the  wrong  egal  standard  or  in  findings  of 
facts. 

Again,  A  [r.  President,  by  way  of  em- 
phasis to  correct  any  kind  of  mls- 
impressioii  there,  it  was  not  the  wrong 
standard,  knd  certainly  it  is  the  Find- 
ing of  Fa:ts  that  remain  unchanged 
that  I  rented  my  appeal  to  Senator 
East  on  y«  sterday  to  try  to  transmit  to 
him  the  eeling  that  I  had.  having 
gone  throigh  this.  I  did  not  go  into 
the  Chang  >s  in  the  different  demands. 
I  could  hive  gone  into  many,  many 
things. 

As  Gove  mor  of  South  Carolina,  the 
dlstinguisned  U.S.  Attorney  General. 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  later  a  Member  of 
this  body,  had  me  on  the  phone.  He 
was  sending  FBI  agents  into  Claren- 
don Country,  S.C.  He  said: 

Governor,  they  have  burned  the  records 
down  in  Ali^ama.  and  we  are  now  having  to 
seize  the  rdcords  and  go  door  to  door  and 
check  people  that  voted. 

I  said:     I 

General,  let  me  tell  you  here  and  now  I 
am  in  charge  of  law  and  order  in  this  State, 
and  you  hsiye  got  access  to  any  and  every 
record.  I  wall  photostat  those  records  for 
you,  but  thjere  will  be  no  seizure  of  them. 
Those  recoilds  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  particular  State  and  this  particular 
Governor,  and  we  are  not  playing  monkey- 
shines  or  g^es  with  the  voting  practices, 
and  we  are  inot  burning  any  voting  records. 

So  we  paid  in  South  Carolina  to 
have  Pete  Strom,  a  good  friend  of  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  and  mine, 
photostat  those  records.  He  is  still  the 
chief  of  the  South  Carolina  Law  En- 
forcement Division  today,  and  he 
would  relite  that  particular  experi- 
ence to  us 

I  could  I  o  on  and  talk  of  all  the  par- 
ticular thi  igs  that  happened  where  in- 
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dlviduals  in  our  backyard  had  a  long, 
hard  struggle  to  come  along  and  be 
registered  and  vote  and  have  a  feeling 
of  security,  have  a  feeling  against  in- 
timidation, have  a  full  feeling  as  an 
American  citizen  on  election  day  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  hassled, 
were  not  going  to  be  intimidated,  were 
not  going  to  be  tricked  with  any  kind 
of  test  of  reading  and  interpreting  a 
section  of  the  Constitution  or  any  of 
these  other  particular  practices  or  re- 
quirements that  we  have  had  from 
time  to  time.  I  commented  that  we 
had  come  out  of  that. 

Quoting  now  again  form  Senator 
Thurmond's  statement: 

This  is  why  we  have  a  system  of  appeals 
courts.  We  realize  that  occasionally  judges 
make  errors,  as  happened  in  this  case.  This 
error  is  no  indictment  of  the  judge,  and  cer- 
tainly this  erroneous  decision  should  not  be 
the  basis  of  unjustified  criticism  about  the 
people  of  Edgefield  County. 

Once  more.  I  request  indulgence  and 
patience  of  my  colleagues.  Judge 
Chapman  did  not  make  the  error.  He 
was  manifestly  correct  both  in  law  and 
in  fact  at  the  time  of  this  particular 
order. 

As  a  result  of  the  change  in  the  law. 
Judge  Chapman  had  to  change  his 
order,  but  he  never  made  a  change  in 
the  Findings  of  Fact. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  this  particular  point  to  in- 
clude in  the  Record  the  two  Chapman 
orders  which  I  have  referred  to. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[In  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  South  Carolina.  Greenwood  Division) 

Order— Ctvil  Action  No.  74-281 
Thomas  C.  McCain,  Ernest  Williams  and 
William  Spencer.  Individually  and  on  behalf 
of  all  those  similarly  situated.  Plaintiffs,  vs. 
Charles  E.  Lybrand,  Gene  Huiel,  Henry  M. 
Herlong.  Roy  A.  Harling.  and  W.  T.  Tim- 
merman.  Individually  and  as  members  of 
the  County  Council  of  Edgefield  County: 
Norman  Dom,  John  S.  Edwards  and  Rich- 
ard A.  Beals.  Individually  and  as  members 
of  the  Board  of  Election  Commissioners  of 
Edgefield  County,  S.C;  and  J.  M.  Pendarvls, 
Individually  and  as  President  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  Democratic  Party  of 
Edgefield  County,  E>efendants. 

This  action  challenges  the  method  by 
which  members  of  the  Edgefield  County 
Council  are  elected.  Plaintiffs  are  certain 
black,  adult  citizens  of  Edgefield  County 
and  allege  that  the  present  method  of  elec- 
tion violates  the  one  man— one  vote  princi- 
ple of  Weaberry  v.  Sanders.  376  U.S.  1  (1964), 
and  that  such  system  also  dilutes  the  voting 
strength  of  the  black  citizens  of  Edgefield 
County  in  violation  of  the  principles  set 
forth  In  Whitcomb  v.  ChavU,  403  U.S  124 
(1971),  and  White  v.  RegesUr.  412  U.S.  755 
(1973). 

The  defendants  are  the  five  members  of 
the  Edgefield  County  Council,  the  three 
members  of  the  Edgefield  County  Board  of 
Election  Commissioners  and  the  president 
of  the  executive  committee  of  the  Edgefield 
County  Democratic  Party.  Each  defendant 
is  sued  individually  and  in  his  official  capac- 
ity. 


The  complaint  raises  two  issues.  The  first 
alleges  that  the  present  apportionment  of 
the  Edgefield  County  Council  dilutes  the 
relative  strength  of  the  voters  living  in  Dis- 
tricts One  and  Three  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
violate  the  rights  of  plaintiffs,  and  other 
voters  similarly  situated,  under  the  First 
and  Fourteenth  Amendments  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States. 

The  second  claim  asserts  the  present  ap- 
portionment of  Edgefield  County  Council, 
Including  holding  elections  at-large,  dilutes 
the  relative  strength  of  the  class  of  black 
voters  of  Edgefield  County  In  violation  of 
their  rights  and  the  rights  of  other  blacks 
similarly  situated  guaranteed  by  the  First, 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

The  complaint  prays  for  a  declaratory 
judgment  that  the  Edgefield  County  plan 
violates  the  plaintiffs'  constitutional  rights: 
for  an  Injunction  prohibiting  the  defend- 
ants from  holding  further  elections  under 
the  plan:  and  for  an  Order  requiring  Edge- 
field County  Council  to  reapportion  itself  in 
a  constitutional  manner. 

Defendants  deny  that  the  Edgefield 
County  Council  is  unconstitutionally  com- 
posed or  elected  and  asks  that  the  com- 
plaint be  dismissed. 

On  May  16,  1974,  the  Court '  granted  a 
motion  for  summary  judgment  by  the  plain- 
tiffs holding  that  because  of  the  unequal 
propKjrtion  of  certain  of  the  districts  within 
the  county  that  the  one  man-one  vote  prin- 
ciple had  been  violated.  On  appeal  this 
matter  was  heard  and  decided  with  Lytle  v. 
Commissioners  Election  of  Union  County. 
509  F.2d  1049  (4th  Clr.  1974).  The  Circuit 
Court  found  that  the  Edgefield  County  plan 
did  not  have  such  a  variance  or  disparity  in 
population  among  the  districts  as  to  require 
the  deletion  on  constitutional  grounds  of 
the  resident  requirements  Imposed  by  the 
statute.  Page  1054.  Just  prior  to  the  trial  of 
this  cause  this  Court  granted  defendants' 
motion  for  summary  judgment  based  upon 
the  finding  of  the  Appellate  Court  which 
states: 

'We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  Edgefield 
County  plan,  as  presently  provided  by  stat- 
ute, represents  a  prop>er  balancing  of  Inter- 
est and  without  such  population  variances 
among  the  districts  as  to  require  the  dele- 
tion on  constitutional  grounds  of  the  resi- 
dence requirements  imposed  by  the  statute 
under  attack.  There  is  not  the  wide  dispari- 
ty in  population  among  the  districts  as  was 
the  case  In  Union  County.  It  is  not  obvious 
that  a  minority,  either  in  numbers  or  In  ter- 
ritorial or  economical  interest,  can  dominate 
the  Board.  The  several  districts  are  of  suffi- 
cient size  and  numbers  that  a  residence  re- 
quirement does  not  appear  to  t>e  an  irration- 
al method  of  achieving  a  form  of  county 
government,  elected  by  all  voters  of  the 
county  but,  through  Its  residence  require- 
ment, asr.uming  some  attention  to  territorial 
Interest.  We  conclude,  therefore,  that  the 
District  Court  was  In  error  in  invalidating 
the  statutory  election  procedure  for  the 
members  of  the  Edgefield  County  Board. " 
509  F.2d  at  1054. 

The  issue  remaining  is  whether  the  appor- 
tionment of  the  Edgefield  County  Council, 
which  Includes  at-large  election  of  the  coun- 
cil members  and  requires  that  each  of  the 
five  meml>ers  of  council  reside  In  a  separate 
residency  district,  dilutes  the  voting 
strength  of  the  black  citizens  of  Edgefield 


'  Hon.  Sol  Blatt.  Jr. 


County  In  violation  of  their  constitutional 
right. 

After  extensive  pretrial  discovery  this 
matter  was  tried  before  the  Court,  on  No- 
vember 24  and  25.  1975.  Thereafter  exten- 
sive briefs  and  proposed  findings  of  fact  and 
conclusions  of  law  were  submitted  by  the 
parties.  The  matter  was  then  delayed  a  long 
time  because  the  Court  was  advised  the 
South  Carolina  Legislature  would  adopt  a 
new  plan  for  Edgefield  County.  After  con- 
sidering the  testimony  and  over  100  exhib- 
its, as  well  as  studying  the  applicable  Law, 
the  Court  makes  the  following  findings  of 
fact  and  conclusions  of  law  in  accordance 
with  Rule  52  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure. 

riNDIIICS  OP  FACT 

1.  That  the  plaintiffs  are  black  citizens  of 
Edgefield  County,  South  Carolina.  They  are 
duly  registered  to  vote  in  that  county.  Plain- 
tiff McCain  lives  In  District  Two  of  Edge- 
field County,  plaintiff  Williams  lives  In  Dis- 
trict Three  and  plaintiff  Spencer  lives  in 
District  One. 

2.  That  the  defendants  Charles  E.  Ly- 
brand, Gene  Hulet,  Henry  M.  Herlong,  Roy 
A.  Harling.  and  W.  T.  Tlmmerman  are  or 
were  at  the  time  this  action  was  commenced 
the  duly  elected  and  acting  members  of  the 
County  Council  of  Edgefield. 

3.  That  Norman  Dom.  John  S.  Edwards 
and  Richard  A.  Beals  are  or  were  at  the 
time  this  action  was  commenced  the  acting 
members  of  the  Board  of  Election  Commis- 
sioners of  Edgefield  County. 

4.  That  J.  M.  Pendarvls  is  or  was  at  the 
time  this  action  was  commenced  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the 
Democratic  Party  of  Edgefield  County. 

5.  That  prior  to  1966  the  county  govern- 
ment of  Edgefield  County  consisted  of  a 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  which  was 
composed  of  a  county  supervisor,  elected  at 
large  in  the  county,  and  two  commissioners, 
who  were  appointed  by  the  governor  upon 
recommendation  of  the  County  Legislative 
Delegation.  These  two  commissioners  ran  at 
large  for  the  office  and  the  winners  were 
recommended  by  the  County  Delegation  to 
the  Governor  for  appointment.  The  supervi- 
sor had  general  jurisdiction  In  the  county 
over  roads,  bridges,  ferries  and  paupers  and 
in  matters  relating  to  taxes,  disbursement  of 
public  funds  for  county  purposes  and  in 
other  matters  necessary  for  the  Internal  im- 
provement and  local  concerns  of  the  county. 
This  Coimty  Board  of  Commissioners  did 
not  have  power  to  tax,  incur  bonded  indebt- 
edness, or  appoint  members  of  county 
boards,  commissions  and  agencies  or  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  nor  the  right  to 
prescribe  procedures  foi'  budgeting  and  ac- 
counting. These  aforementioned  powers 
belong  to  the  local  legislative  delegation 
which  at  that  time  consisted  of  one  senator 
and  one  or  more  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  all  of  whom  were  residenU 
of  Edgefield  County.  These  elected  officials 
exercised  their  powers  through  the  enact- 
ment of  local  bills  in  the  General  Assembly. 

6.  Prior  to  1966.  the  state  senator  from 
Edgefield  County  and  the  members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  were  elected  at- 
large  by  the  voters  of  Edgefield  County.  In 
that  year  O'Shields  v.  McNair.  254  P.  Supp. 
708  (D.C.S.C.  1966)  required  the  reappor- 
tionment of  the  State  Senate  and  it  became 
obvious  that  Edgefield  County  with  such  a 
small  population  would  probably  lose  its 
resident  senator.  Therefore,  on  June  1,  1966 
Act  No.  1.104  of  1966  was  passed  creating 
Edgefield  County  Council,  which  had  three 
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members  and  was  elected  from  the  county 
at-large  from  each  of  three  residency  dis- 
tricts set  forth  in  the  Act.  Section  4  of  the 
Act  vested  in  Council  the  power  to  recom- 
mend appointments  with  the  approval  of 
the  Edgefield  County  members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  the  powers  of  Coun- 
cil were  set  forth  and  included  the  rights:  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  eminent  domain;  to 
make  apportionments  and  levy  taxes,  to 
incur  indebtedness,  to  issue  bonds,  to  order 
the  levy  and  execution  of  ad  valorem  taxes; 
to  prescribe  methods  for  accounting  for 
county  offices  and  departments  and  super- 
vise and  regulate  the  various  departments 
of  the  county. 

7.  By  Act  No.  521  of  1971  the  number  of 
members  of  county  council  was  incresised  to 
five  and  the  residency  districts  were  also  in- 
creased from  three  to  five.' 

8.  Prior  to  1966  county  governments  in 
South  Carolina  had  been  controlled  by  the 
members  of  the  General  Assembly  and  par- 
ticularly the  state  senator.  Since  local  acts, 
"known  as  Supply  Bills"  were  required  to  be 
passed  each  year  to  levy  taxes  and  appropri- 
ate monies  for  the  operation  of  the  coun- 
ties, and  since  these  bills  required  passage 
by  both  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  State  Senate,  the  state  senator  exer- 
cised great  control  (actually  a  veto)  over  the 
operation  of  his  county.  The  purpose  of  Act 
1104  and  1966  was  to  create  a  strong  county 
government  with  proper  representation 
from  the  urban  and  rural  areas.  By  requir- 
ing the  candidates  for  county  council  to  run 
at-large  rather  than  in  single  member  dis- 
tricts, it  was  hoped  that  council  members 

_j»rould  be  responsive  to  all  voters  in  the 
county  and  reduce  factionalism  or  sectional- 
ism. By  requiring  the  candidates  to  reside  in 
a  certain  district,  one  area  of  the  county 
could  not  dominate  council  membership. 
The  at-large  feature  of  the  election  process 
was  in  keeping  with  the  prior  election  plan 
for  county  commissioners  and  almost  all 
other  county  officers  in  South  Carolina. 

8.  The  increase  in  membership  from  three 
to  five  passed  in  1971  was  made  as  an  effort 
to  provide  wide  representation  on  council 
and  to  provide  rural  areas  with  a  greater 
voice  in  country  government. 

9.  There  was  no  evidence  that  either  Act 
1104  creating  county  council  or  Act  521  ex- 
panding its  membership  were  enacted  for 
the  purpose  of  diluting  black  voting 
strength.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
do  not  have  the  effect.  The  residence  dis- 
tricts established  by  both  1104  and  521  are 
based  upon  voting  precinct  lines  of  long 
standing  and  which  anti-date  the  creation  of 
county  council. 

10.  The  South  Carolina  Attorney  General 
submitted  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States  the  changes  made  under  Act 
No.  521.  After  review  pursuant  to  Section  5 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States  on  Novem- 
ber 24.  1971  informed  South  Carolina  Attor- 
ney General  that  he  interposed  no  objection 
to  the  implementation  of  Act  No.  521. 

11.  At  the  time  of  the  Attorney  General's 
letter  (November  24.  1971)  South  Carolina 
had  a  "full  slate"  voting  law.  ($23-357  S.C. 
Code  1962).  This  is  no  longer  the  law>  of 


'These  five  members  are  elected  for  four-year 
terms  at  staggered  two-year  intervals. 

'This  change  resulted  from  a  black  challenge  In 
Stevenson  v.  West.  C.A.  72-45  <D.S.C.  unreported 
case  4/7/72).  S.C.  republicans  had  failed  in  their 
suit  eight  years  earlier.  Boineau  v.  T?iomton,  235 
F.8upp.  175  (D.S.C.  1964).  afPd  379  U.S.  IS  (1964). 


SoutI  1  Carolina  and  minorities,  both  of  race 
and  (if  party,  can  increase  their  effective 
votini;  strength  by  "single-shot"  voting, 
rathe  -  than  being  required  to  vote  for  candi- 
dates equal  in  number  to  the  offices  to  be 
filled 

12.  \s  of  the  1970  census  Edgefield  Coun- 
ty's lopulation  was  8.104  black  and  7.586 
white  The  total  voting  age  populaton  was 
9.364,  of  which  4,167  or  44.5  percent  were 
black  and  5,195  or  55.5  percent  were  white. 
Alth<«igh  blacks  make  up  51.6  percent  of 
the  p(  ipulation,  they  comprise  only  44.5  per- 
cent <  f  the  voting  age  population,  obviously 
due  tf  the  age  structure  of  the  black  and 
whitejpolulations  of  the  county. 

13.  As  of  July  31,  1975  there  were  5,685 
registered  voters  In  Edgefield  County,  2,254 
being'black  and  3,429  white.  Therefore,  the 
black  citizens  comprise  51.6  percent  of  the 
total  population  44.5  percent  of  the  voting 
age  pOpluation  and  39.6  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters.  For  whites  these  figures  are 
48.3  percent,  55.5  percent  and  60.3  percent 
respectively.  These  figures  reflect  that  54 
percent  of  the  black  voting  population  of 

ity  is  currently  registered  to  vote. 
If  the  five  councU  districts'*  in  Edge- 
;ounty  two  contain  a  majority  of  black 
(red  voters.  In  District  Two  blacks 
ip  61.8  percent  of  the  total  registered 
and  52.3  percent  in  District  Five.  The 
percentage  in  Districts  One,  Three 
and  Fpur  are  30.8  percent,  36  percent  and  18 
percei  it  respectively. 

District  1:  Johnston  I,  Johnston  II,  Long 
Branch, 
Dist  -let  2:  Trenton,  Central,  Bacon. 
Dist  -let  3:  Edgefield  I.  Edgefield  II. 
Dist  -let  4:  Merriweather,  Colliers,  Cleve- 
land, 1  Cendall. 

Dist-ict  5:  Red  HiU,  Rock  Hill,  Moss. 
Meeti  ig  Street,  Pleasant  Lane. 

15  c  f  the  46  counties  in  South  Carolina, 
Edgefield  ranks  37th  in  size  with  482  square 
miles.  According  to  the  1970  census  Edge- 
field (pounty  is  41st  in  total  population  and 
37th  i|i  population  per  square  mile  with  32.6 
persoi)s  per  square  mile.  The  rural  popula- 
10,390  or  66.2  percent  and  the  urban 
ition  is  5,302.  The  rural  population  is 
lack  and  a  majority  of  these  persons 
;ated  in  the  northern  and  eastern 
parts  *f  the  county. 

16.  Black  citizens  of  Edgefield  County  now 
register  to  vote  on  an  equal  basis  with 
white^.  As  was  true  in  many  other  areas  of 
the  sduth,  it  was  quite  difficult,  and  often 
impoafible,  to  register  to  vote  until  approxi- 
matelt  30  years  ago.  At  the  time  of  the  pas- 
sage (f  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965  less 
than  ;  ,0  percent  of  the  voting  age  blacks  of 
Edgef  eld  County  were  registered. 
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Democratic  Party  has  always 
dominated  govenunent  in  Edgefield  County. 
Until  the  past  15  years  the  primary  of  this 
party  kvBs  the  only  meaningful  election  any- 
wher^  in  the  state.  Blacks  were  excluded 
from  participation  in  the  Democratic  pri- 
mariel  until  Elmore  v.  Rice,  72  P.Supp.  516 
(E.D.a.C.  1947)  affd.  165  P.2d  387  (4th  Cir. 
1948).  But  even  after  this  landmark  decision 


*  Thd  residence  districts  follow  precinct  lines, 
followi 
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blacks  in  fklgefield  County  found  it  very  dif- 
ficult to  register  and  threats  were  made 
against  sofne  blacks  who  did  register. 

18.  No  Slack  ever  received  a  Democratic 
nominaticn  or  been  elected  to  public  office 
in  a  contested  election  in  Edgefield.^ 

19.  Blacks  now  participate  in  the  affairs  of 
the  Democratic  Party  and  this  participation 
has  growit  in  recent  years.  Blacks  have  par- 
ticipated within  the  organization  of  the 
Democratic  Party  and  in  the  selection  of  ite 
officials.  They  have  also  participated  in  or- 
ganizing the  precincU.  At  the  1974  County 
Convention  for  the  Democratic  Party  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  those  in  attend- 
ance werel  black.  Of  the  15  delegates  elected 
by  the  County  Convention  to  the  State  Con- 
vention of  the  Democratic  Party,  four  were 
black.  Thk  Edgefield  Democratic  Party  has 
a  black  fice-chairman  and  the  alternate 
committeeman  to  the  State  Executive  Com- 
mittee is  tilso  a  black. 

20.  Until  1970,  no  black  had  ever  served  as 
a  precinci  election  official,  and  since  that 
year  the  number  of  blacks  appointed  to 
serve  has  been  negligible,  although  the  per- 
centage of  registered  voters  who  were  black 
ranged  from  33  percent  in  1970  to  40  per- 
cent in  19t4.  The  figures,  arranged  separate- 
ly for  primaries,  general  elections  and  a 
school  bo^d  election,  are  as  follows: 


Pnnunej; 
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Election^  conducted  in  1970-1974  are  as 
follows: 

1970:  Scfiool : 

1971:  Sp  >cial  i 

1972:  Pri  mary, 

1974:   School 
runoff).  I 


Board,  Primary.  General. 
General. 

General. 

Board.   Primary   (including 


G  >neral. 

By  analyzing  these  elections,  it  was  possi- 
ble to  getl  a  clear  picture  of  how  elections 
take  place  in  Edgefield  County.  The  Courts 
overall  finding  is  that  blacks  were  virtually 
totally  excluded  up  to  1970.  and  that  since 
that  time  they  have  progressed  to  minimal 
tokenism,  j 

21.  The  race  of  those  appointed  to  serve  as 
precinct  election  officials  has  traditionally 
been  regai^ded  as  an  important  barometer  of 
the  degre«  of  minority  participation  in  the 
voting  process.  In  Edgefield  County,  pre- 
cinct worlders  are  appointed  not  by  precinct 
officials  b»t  by  county  of ficials— the  County 
Democratic  Executive  Conunittee  for  pri- 
mary woikers.  and  the  County  Election 
Commissicn  for  general  election  workers. 
Evidence  concerning  the  past  few  years' 
elections  i  i  Edgefield  County  showed  exclu- 
sion of  bliLcks  (by  officials  exercising  state 


'A  black  was  appointed  to  a  vacancy  on  the 

as     County  Sch  sol  Board  and  has  been  unopposed  in 

subsequent  flections. 
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action)  in  a  critical  part  of  the  election  proc- 
ess. 

22.  Of  the  17  precincts  in  Edgefield 
County,  fully  8  have  never  had  a  black 
person  serve  at  the  polls,  at  any  of  the  eight 
elections  conducted  since  1970.  primary, 
general,  or  school  board.  These  precincts 
are  shown  l}elow.  with  the  total  number  of 
white  officials  who  have  served  during  this 
period: 

White      WiA 


Bacm 

Central 

(JcMJand... 
Qiliers 


lm(  Bnwli„ 

Moss.- — 

Red  Hill 


27 
27 
28 
30 
30 
27 
26 
30 


and  one  for  South  Carolina  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives in  1974  (Brightharp).  One  of 
these  candidates.  Brightharp,  also  was  in  a 
runoff. 

28.  Examination  of  the  election  results 
shows  an  extraordinarily  high  correlation  in 
every  election  between  the  votes  received  by 
a  black  candidate  and  the  racial  composition 
of  the  precinct.  This  is  true  for  all  precincts, 
but  is  especially  clear  in  the  precincts  which 
are  virtually  all  white.  In  these  precincts,  in 
each  election,  the  votes  cast  for  black  candi- 
dates ranged  from  zero  to  just  a  handful: 

1970  SCHOOL  BOARD  EliCTION 


23.  Even  among  precincts  whose  voters  are 
predominately  black,  county  officials  and 
county  Demoractic  Party  officials  have  re- 
fused to  appoint  any  significant  number  of 
black  precinct  workers.  The  number  of  pre- 
cinct workers,  by  race,  for  all  elections  since 
1970  is  shown  below  for  the  5  precincts 
which  are  majority  black: 


Biadi 
rtgistntiHi      White 
(peiteni) 


Black 


Bladi 
(percent) 


Jolmsail 51  38  5  11.6 

IMii«SlKel 55  28  1  3.4 

FtaaiiUiK 68  24  2  7.6 

RpdlHI 80  28  1  34 

Trertn _ 66  35  '  10  22  2 

Total 153         19  11.5 

'  f ive  of  ItK  10  Nack  wofktTS  amxmted  al  Trenlon  (McCams  precmct) 
have  come  m  It*  2  elections  smce  black  wleis  capluied  control  o(  the 
ptecinci  ilwing  the  1974  precinct  organiatnn  meeting.  Lvcn  m  both  those 
ejections,  a  maiority  ot  the  workers  appointed  were  while. 

24.  The  evidence  also  showed  that  in  each 
election  certain  officials  are  given  greater 
responsibility  [Edwards  testimony]  and 
work  and  are  paid  for  more  than  one  day. 
Records  for  the  1971  and  1974  elections 
showed  4  whites  and  no  blacks  in  these  posi- 
tions. (During  the  1972  election  some  pre- 
cincts worked  all  workers  for  two  days,  but 
here  again  22  whites  worked  more  than  the 
minimum  number  of  days,  compared  to  0 
blacks.) 

25.  Evidence  was  also  presented  concern- 
ing the  race  of  the  precinct  Democratic 
Committee  members.  The  numl)er  of  such 
precinct  officials,  by  race,  for  1970  and  1974. 
is  shown  below: 


unite      Btek 

BM 
(peranl) 

1970  12  preands  reported) 

1974    npnoncis) 

34           1 

43           4 

2.8 
8.5 

ToU 

77           5 

6.1 

26.  The  evidence  established  that  voters  in 
Edgefield  County,  when  confronted  with  a 
race  between  black  and  white  candidates, 
vote  along  racial  lines.  This  behavior  pat- 
tern is  very  clear  as  to  white  voters,  many  of 
whom  will  not  vote  for  a  black  candidate. 
This  fact  is  evident  both  from  a  visual  ex- 
amination of  election  results  and  from  the 
statistical  analysis  of  those  results  done  by 
plaintiffs'  expert,  witness.  Dr.  John  Suich. 

27.  Pour  black  candidates  have  run  for 
office  in  Edgefield  County.  1970-74,  two  for 
school  board  in  1970  (Lanham  and  Senior), 
one  for  County  Council  in  1974  (McCain), 


Black 
registration      IWnte      Black      White      Black 
(pertBil) 

CoHers - 

Loni  Brack.... 

Red  m. 

8         66           2         68           0 

10         30           5         30           5 

1         92           0         92           0 

1974  SCHOOL  BOARD  ELEQION 

Btidi        met       Outti       House 
renin-                     counol        mnofl 

(pereail)     W     B     W     B     W     8 

Oendaad 

Codes...... 

5     45       0     37       4     49       4 

4      81       2      78       6      87       4 

\m  Brack... 

.            12     45       3     43       7     51       5 

RefHi 

1     66      0     S3      9     67      5 

29.  The  Edgefield  County  pattern  of  racial 
blcK  voting  was  confirmed  by  plaintiffs' 
expert  witness.  Dr.  John  Suich,  who  testi- 
fied that  the  statistical  correlation  between 
the  race  of  the  voter  and  the  race  of  the 
candidate  was  extraordinarily  high,  in  the 
range  of  0.90  (on  a  scale  of  -1.00  to  -t-l.OO) 
for  each  election  in  which  a  black  candidate 
has  run.  Dr.  Suich  testified  that  the  correla- 
tion was  not  just  statistically  significant  but 
overwhelming,  and  the  Court  agrees.  The 
correlation  between  race  and  voting  pattern 
went  up,  not  down,  from  1970  to  1974. 

30.  The  testimony  also  showed  that  in 
both  1970  and  1974,  each  of  the  two  black 
candidates  received  almost  identical  num- 
bers of  votes  in  each  precinct.  This  was  true 
for  each  precinct,  but  again  was  especially 
marked  for  those  precincts  which  are  virtu- 
ally all  white.  In  1970,  for  example,  the  two 
black  candidates  lost  to  the  two  white  candi- 
dates by  identical  votes  In  the  precincts  of 
Central  (43-6).  Cleveland  (51-1),  Kendall 
(66-18),  Long  Branch  (30-S),  and  Red  Hill 
(92-0).  In  six  more  precincU,  the  difference 
between  the  two  blacks  (and,  corresponding- 
ly, between  the  two  whites)  was  three  votes 
or  less.  In  1974,  the  two  black  candidates 
lost  In  Central  by  identical  votes  of  35-14, 
and  the  votes  in  eight  other  precincts  varied 
by  eight  votes  or  less. 

31.  The  nearly  identical  votes  cast  for  the 
two  black  candidates  In  1974  were  the  more 
striking  because  of  the  evidence  about  the 
differences  between  them.  T.  C.  McCain  has 
long  t>een  known  as  an  "activist"  and  has 
been  engaged  in  many  controversies  with 
county  officials.  George  Brightharp  has  not 
t>een  engaged  in  controversial  issues  and  has 
had  a  relatively  close  relationship  with 
county  officials  and  other  white  people.  The 
evidence  shows  that  these  differences  were 
wholly  outweighed  by  the  one  common 
characteristic  shared  by  McCain  and 
Brightharp— their  race. 

32.  The  testimony  of  plaintiffs'  witness 
Brightharp  and  defendants'  witness  H.  Sam 
Crouch  shows  that  blacks  do  not  have  equal 
access    to    the    election    process    and    the 


present  system  dilutes  their  strength. 
Brightharp  testified  that  he  had  decided  to 
run  for  office  in  the  hope  that  voters  would 
decide  on  the  basis  of  issues  or  the  merits  of 
the  candidates  and  in  the  hope  that  racial 
politics  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  After  ana- 
lyzing the  election  and  the  returns,  he  con- 
cluded, sadly,  that  racial  politics  is  ever 
present  in  Edgefield  County,  and  that  be- 
cause of  it.  blacks  are  not  able  to  participate 
fairly  as  Edgefield  County  voters. 

Mr.  Crouch.  Secretary  of  the  Edgefield 
County  Democratic  Party,  testified  that 
blacks  do  not  participate  as  equals  in  the 
electoral  prtxess  of  Eklgefield  County,  and 
that  the  present  system  is  the  legacy  of  a 
long  history  of  racial  segregation.  He  said 
that  there  has  been  some  improvement  but 
it  must  come  slowly,  and  indicated  that  no 
greater  speed  would  be  possible  voluntari- 
ly—that it  would  take  a  court  order. 

33.  Juries:  Blacks  were  historically  ex- 
cluded from  jury  service  in  Edgefield 
County.  As  late  as  1968  and  1970,  the  grand 
Jiu-y  had  no  blacks  at  all,  while  the  trial 
jury  venires  in  those  years  had  few  blaclcs. 
It  was  not  until  suit  was  brought  in  1971 
that  the  jury  list  was  reconstituted  to  in- 
clude blacks  fairly.  Bright  v.  77turmond,  CA 
No.  71-459  (D.S.C.  1971). 

34.  Chain  Gang:  The  Edgefield  County 
Council  historically  kept  the  coimty  chain 
gang  segregated  by  race,  imtil  a  suit  was 
brought  in  1971.  Carracter  v.  Morgan,  CA 
No.  71-314  (D.S.C.  Nov.  17,  1971):  491  F.2d 
458  (4th  Cir.  1973). 

35.  Blaclcs  have  been  excluded  from 
county  employment  by  the  County  Council, 
even  up  to  the  present.  No  current  black 
employee  began  service  Ijefore  1971.  Until 
the  very  eve  of  trial  in  this  case,  black  em- 
ployment was  negligible.  It  was  only  when 
trial  was  about  to  begin  that  the  Coimty 
suddenly  began  hiring  blacks  in  any  num- 
bers. 


WMe 

Bladi 

AsolScpl 
From  Sept 

.1975 -... 

1975  to  Nov  12,  1975 

33 
8 

4 

n 

In  addition,  blacks  are  heavily  concentrat- 
ed at  the  lower  wage  levels.  Of  the  last 
minute  hires,  none  of  the  11  blaclcs  earns 
more  than  $5,460.  while  none  of  the  6  white 
males  earns  less  than  that  figure.  (Two 
white  females  earn  less  than  $5,460.  For  all 
county  full-time  employees,  the  salary  levels 
are  as  follows: 


WMe                Bladi 

•Ue      Female      Male      Femak 

Less  than  J5.460.-.-. 

J5  4(0 

0            7         14 

._     2            0         7            0 

MeKdwS5460 

»             6          2             0 

36.  Blacks  have  been  excluded  by  the 
County  Council  in  appointments  to  county 
boards  and  commission.  The  date  of  trial 
membership  of  boards  and  commissions  ap- 
pointed by  the  County  Coimcil  is  as  follows: 

White     Bladi 


Fire  Study  Commiltee        

Human  Relatais  Commission    

Emertency  Mulance  Semce  Boat- 

Airporl  Commissiai -..— 


Ptammg  Board. 

ledi  Oistricl   

Bosd  ol  Tai  Assessors . 
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T«  Boinl  of  Appeals  
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HcaMi  fnHtsmiat  ScMiriNp  Bmt.. 

Re|Bt»tion  Bowd _„ 

Mmt-Sotllf  Cofnfnssjon . 
MoM  and  Drii|  Uuse  ( 
NasiMal  Bgwl 


Watef  aid  Scmi  AuNwmy  Boanl 

Mipant  Healtti  Propjm 

Dvaitniwt  ol  Sociai  Sbvck _ 

Uppet  Swannali  Retonat  ffummt  8u(d.. 

Senor  Citinns  Counol » 

Mil 


Total  Bdudmg  Human  RcMions  Cmmiissiai  and 
Smor  Otians  Canal 


37.  The  Human  Relations  Committee  was 
described  by  two  witnesses,  T.  C.  McCain 
and  Willie  Bright.  McCain  testified  that  he 
had  been  instrumental  in  persuading  the 
County  Council  to  create  such  a  committee, 
and  that  the  Council  had  set  a  condition 
that  there  be  a  white  majority  and  white 
chairman.  Bright  a  member  of  the  Conunlt- 
tee,  confirmed  McCain's  account  of  the 
Committee's  origin,  and  testified  that  after 
a  few  meetings,  the  chairman  (white)  re- 
signed, and  was  replaced  by  another  white. 
After  one  more  meeting,  the  new  chairman 
never  called  another,  and  the  Committee 
had  become  defunct.  When  asked  on  cross- 
examination  why  the  black  members  had 
not  called  a  meeting  themselves.  Bright  tes- 
tified that  the  lifelong  traditions  of  Edge- 
field County  and  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Committee  had  been  set  up  did 
not  allow  for  any  such  exception  to  white 
dominance. 

38.  The  public  schools  of  Edgefield 
County  were  historically  segregated  by  race. 
School  officials'  first  response  to  the  ban  on 
school  segregation  did  not  come  until  well 
after  the  1954  Broton  v.  Board  decision,  and 
was  a  "freedom  of  choice"  plan  which  re- 
sulted in  fewer  than  3%  of  the  black  stu- 
dents attending  school  with  white  students. 
It  was  not  until  September  1970  that  any  ap- 
preciable amount  of  desegregation  took 
place,  under  a  plan  finally  approved  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  HEW.  After  formal  de- 
segragation  began  to  take  place  there  was 
an  effort  by  school  trustees  to  maintain  the 
racially  discriminatory  character  of  the 
schools.  Under  the  school  board's  1970  plan, 
Strom  Thurmond  High,  the  formerly  white 
school,  was  designated  the  high  school  for 
all  students.  It  kept  "Confederate  Rebel." 
and  "Dixie"  as  the  school  nickname  and 
school  song,  and  kept  the  use  of  the  Confed- 
erate Flag  as  the  school  symbol  at  athletic 
and  other  events.  Black  citizens  complained 
that  Strom  Thrumond  High  was  being 
maintained  as  an  essentially  segregated 
school,  and  that  the  school  symbols  were 
badges  of  slavery,  white  reaclsm  and  were 
degrading  indicia  of  second-class  citizenship 
for  blacks.  The  school  board  promptly  re- 
solved that  "the  existing  traditions  now  in 
force  in  all  schools  of  the  system  will  contin- 
ue," and  secured  an  ex  parte  injunction 
against  blacks'  gathering  or  demonstrating 
against  the  school  policies.  Blacks  affected 
by  the  injunction  were  never  able  to  obtain 
a  hearing  on  their  motion  to  dissolve  the  ex 
parte  injunction,  which  led  this  Court  to 
vacate  it.  McCain  v.  Abel  CA  No.  70-1057 
(D.S.C.  19). 

39.  Blacks  in  Edgefield  County  have  a 
much  lower  socio-economic  status  that  do 
whites.  Blacks  as  a  group  have  smaller  in- 
comes, less  education  and  fewer  employ- 
ment opportunities. 


CONCLtJSIONS  or  LAW 

1.  The  bourt  has  Jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
28  U.S.C.  1331(a),  1331  (3)  and  (4)  and  2201. 
Also  pur  luant  to  Rule   23  of  the  Federal 


Rules  of 
power  to 
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ownership  requirements  for 


Civil  Procedure  the  Court  has  the 
consider  an  act  upon  application 


for  estabi  Ishing  a  class  action. 

2.  The  Court  finds  that  the  necessary  re- 
quiremer  ts  of  Rule  23  have  been  met  for 
the  malrtenance  of  the  class  action  since 
the  class  Is  so  numerous  that  the  Joinder  of 
all  memt  ers  is  impractical,  there  are  ques- 
tions of  1  aw  and  fact  common  to  the  class, 
claims  or  defenses  of  the  representative  par- 
ties are  t  >'pic'< i  :'  "--^  claims  or  defenses  of 
the  clas4  and  -  -resentative  parties  will 
fairly  an4  adequ.  •  protect  the  interest  of 
the  class.,  The  cla.v>  la  composed  of  all  black 
citizens  who  are  residents  of  Edgefield 
County,  South  Carolina. 

3.  This]  action  is  brought  for  declaratory 
and  injioictive  relief  a!>eging  deprivation 
under  co^or  of  law,  statu  e,  ordinance,  regu- 
lation, custom  or  usage  of  certain  rights  and 
privileges  secured  to  the  plentiffs  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United  St:  s 
and  suchi  suits  is  authorized  by  42  U.b.C. 
1983.  Tne  plaintiffs  claim  constitutional 
deprivatisn  of  rights  secured  by  the  First. 
Thirteenth,  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth 
Amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States. 

4.  Sinca  the  plaintiffs  have  made  a  consti- 
tutional ittack  on  the  form  of  government 
now  in  pse  in  Edgefield  County,  South 
Carolina  { and  the  method  of  electing  the 
members  I  of  County  Council  and  the  resi- 
dential requirements  of  these  members,  the 
plaintiffs!  have  the  burden  of  proof  and 
must  estiblish  their  claim  by  the  greater 
weight  ov  preponderance  of  the  evidence  in 
establishkig  that  the  political  processes 
leading  to  the  nomination  and  election  of 
candidates  to  County  Council  are  not  equal- 
ly open  tp  participation  by  blacks  and  that 
members  I  of  the  class  have  less  opportunity 
than  do  iwhite  residents  of  the  county  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representative  of  their  choice.  White  v. 
RegesUr,]  402  U.S.  76  (1973).  WhiU  also 
holds  thit  it  is  not  enought  that  plaintiff 
show  thajt  a  racial  group  allegedly  discrimi- 
nated agfcinst  has  not  had  legislative  seats 
in  propo^ion  to  its  voting  potential.  It  must 
prove  th^t  the  election  process  is  not  equal- 
ly open  ito  participation  by  the  minority 
group.  This  has  been  proved  in  the  present 
case.        j 

5.  The  Supreme  Court  in  White  v.  Regester 
identified  several  factors  indicative  of  denial 
of  access  to  political  process.  Among  these 
are:         1 

a.  A  history  of  official  racial  discrimina- 
tion whiah  touched  the  right  of  the  minori- 
ty to  regeter  and  vote  and  participate  in  the 
democratic  process; 

b.  An  Historical  pattern  of  a  disproportion- 
ately loif  number  of  the  groups'  members 
being  eletted  to  the  legislative  body. 

c.  A  la^k  of  responsiveness  on  the  part  of 
elected  officials  to  the  needs  of  a  minority 
community; 

d.  A  debressed  socioeconomic  status  which 
makes  participation  in  community  processes 
difficult;: 

e.  Election  rules  or  party  rules  requiring 
majority!  vote  as  a  prerequisite  to  nomina- 
tion. 

Other  Indicia  were  added  by  the  Fifth  Cir- 
cuit In  mmmer  v.  McKeithen.  485  F.2d  1297 
(Sth  Cir.Tl973).  These  include: 

a.  Poll  caxes 

b.  Literacy  test 


tion.  The  sta 
system  as  it 
tends  to  mak^ 
participate 
election   pro 
fully  effective 
Black  voters 
ticular  candid 


c.  Property 
running  for  office 

d.  Disproportionate  education,  employ- 
ment, income  ^levels  and  living  conditions.: 

e.  Bloc  votirig— polarized  voting  by  race: 

f.  Segregation  principles  adopted  by  politi- 
cal parties: 

g.  Requirement  for  majority  vote  to  be 
elected; 

h.  Prohibition  against  single-shot  voting; 
i.  Systemati|;  exclusion  from  juries,  and 
J.  Levy  of  U  txes  to  maintain  a  dual  school 
system. 

While  man  f  of  these  restrictions  have 
been  removed  i.e.  single-shot  voting  now  al- 
lowed, no  poll  tax,  no  literacy  test,  unified 
school  system ,  Jury  selection  open  to  all  reg- 
istered voters!  there  is  still  a  long  history  of 
racial  discrimination  in  all  areas  of  life. 
There  is  bloc  voting  by  the  whites  on  a  scale 
that  this  Coitrt  has  never  before  observed 
and  all  advaiices  made  by  the  blacks  have 
been  under  sc^e  type  of  court  order. 

Participation  in  the  election  process  does 
not  mean  sii^ply  the  elimination  of  legal, 
formal  or  offii;ial  barriers  to  black  participa- 
idard  is  whether  the  election 
jperates  in  Edgefield  County 
it  more  difficult  for  blacks  to 
i(ith  full  effectiveness  in  the 
ess  and  to  have  their  votes 
and  equal  to  those  of  whites, 
lave  no  right  to  elect  any  par- 
late  or  number  of  candidates, 
but  the  law  Requires  that  black  voters  and 
black  candidajtes  have  a  fair  chance  of  t>eing 
successful  ini  elections,  and  the  record  in 
this  case  definitely  supports  the  proposition 
and  finding  that  they  do  not  have  this 
chance  in  Edgefield  County. 

If  black  candidates  lose  in  the  normal 
give-and-takelof  the  political  arena  then  the 
courts  may  not  interfere.  And  under  no 
theory  of  the!  law  can  a  court  direct  a  white 
I  black  or  a  black  to  vote  for  a 
;r.  if  there  is  proof,  and  there 
^f  in  this  case,  that  the  black 
id  to  lose  not  on  their  merits 
cause  of  their  race,  then  the 
^ly  find  that  the  black  voting 
sen  diluted  under  the  system 
le  same  unconstitutional. 
[;ipation  in  Edgefield  County 
rely  tokenism,  and  even  this 
very  small  scale.  Black  work- 
filing  places  are  appointed  by 
itrolled  democratic  party  and 
blacks  have  been  poorly  represented  even  in 
predominately  black  precincts  as  the  above 
findings  of  faf;t  reflect. 

There  can  be  no  other  explanation  for  the 
amazing  votes  reflected  in  Findings  of  Fact 
that  whites  absolutely  refuse 
to  vote  for  a  I  ilack. 
The  Count; '  Council  has  not  been  respon- 
needs  of  black  citizens,  even 
nake  up  a  majority  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  th<  >  county.  The  small  number  of 
blacks  employed  by  the  county,  their  pay 
scale,  the  sm  ill  number  of  blacks  appointed 
:ounty  committees  and  the 
nature,  duties  and  responsibilities  of  these 
committees  tire  stark  proof  of  official  ne- 
glect and  unconcern  on  the  part  of  the 
Edgefield  Co  inty  Council.  There  are  120  po- 
sitions on  various  boards  and  commissions 
the  present  County  Council. 
Of  these  25  aire  held  by  blacks,  with  9  of  the 
positions  be  ng  on  the  now  non-existent 
human  relati  ons  committee  and  6  of  the  re- 
being  on  the  senior  citizens 
counsel.  Of  t  le  19  different  boards  and  com- 
missions blac  k  serve  on  only  9. 
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No  black  has  been  elected  to  County 
Council,  the  state  legislature  or  any  county- 
wide  office.  The  black  serving  on  the  school 
board  obviously  serves  as  a  token  and  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  white  power  structure. 

Normally  the  majority  vote  requirement 
and  run-off  elections  to  insure  a  majority  do 
not  dilute  black  voting  strength  but  in  com- 
bination with  all  the  other  evidences  of  dis- 
crimination, bloc  voting  and  disregard  for 
needs  of  black  citizens  the  majority  vote  re- 
quirement, run-off  elections  and  even  stag- 
gered terms  of  the  members  of  council  tend 
to  dilute  the  voting  strength  of  the  blacks. 
The  present  at-large  voting  plan  is  aggra- 
vated by  the  fact  that  there  is  only  one 
party  politics  in  Edgefield  County,  because 
there  is  no  competition  between  parties  and 
no  need  for  the  existing  party  to  seek  black 
support. 

All  these  factors  when  coupled  with  the 
strong  history  smd  tradition  of  official  seg- 
regation and  discrimination  draws  the  Court 
to  the  inevitable  conclusion  that  the  rights 
of  the  blacks  to  due  process  and  equal  pro- 
tection of  the  laws  In  connection  with  their 
voting  rights  have  been  and  continue  to  be 
constitutionally  infringed  and  the  present 
system  must  be  changed. 

It  is.  therefore,  ordered  that  Judgment  be 
entered  in  favor  of  the  plaintiffs  and  that 
the  defendants  are  hereby  enjoined  from 
holding  any  further  elections  for  Edgefield 
County  Council  until  a  new  and  constitu- 
tional method  of  electing  members  to 
County  Council  has  been  adopted  pursuant 
to  applicable  state  law. 

It  is  further  ordered  that  the  Court  shall 
maintain  Jurisdiction  of  this  case  during  the 
interim  and  while  the  plan  Is  being  adopted 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  hereof. 


tin  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  South  Carolina,  Greenwood  Division] 

ORDER— Civil  Action  No.  74-281 
Thomas  C.  McCain,  et  al..  Plaintiff,  vs. 
Charles  E.  Lybrand.  et  al..  Defendant. 

This  matter  is  before  the  Court  as  a  result 
of  a  motion  filed  by  defendant  pursuant  to 
Rules  59(e)  and  60(b)  asking  the  Court  to 
alter,  amend,  or  vacate  its  Order  and  Judg- 
ment entered  April  17.  1980,  and  April  22, 
1980,  respectively.  This  Court's  Order  of 
April  17  invalidated  and  declared  unconsti- 
tutional the  method  by  which  members  of 
the  Edgefield  County  Council  are  elected 
and  the  judgment  enjoined  the  defendants 
from  holding  any  elections  pursuant  to  the 
present  plan. 

The  present  motion  to  alter,  amend  or 
vacate  is  made  upon  the  authority  of  a  deci- 
sion of  the  United  SUtes  Supreme  Court 
Issued  AprU  22,  1980,  City  of  Mobile,  Ala- 
bama V.  Balden,  et  al  U.S.  .  No. 
77-1844.  decided  April  22.  1980.  The  Mobile 
case  decided  that  an  action  by  the  State 
that  is  racially  neutral  on  its  face  violates 
the  Fifteenth  Amendment  only  if  motivated 
by  discriminatory  purpose.  The  Court  went 
on  to  hold  that  to  prove  such  discriminatory 
purpose  It  is  not  enough  to  show  that  a  mi- 
nority group  has  not  elected  representatives 
in  proportion  to  its  number,  but  must  prove 
that  the  disputed  plan  was  "conceived  or  op- 
erated as  a  purposeful  device  to  further 
racial  discrimination." 

In  this  Court's  Order  of  April  17.  1980  It 
relied  heavily  upon  the  standard  set  forth 
by  the  Fifth  Circuit  in  Zimmer  v. 
McKeithen,  486  P.2d  1297.  In  Mobile  the 
Court  referring  to  ZimmeT  stated: 

"That  case,  coming  before  Woihington  v. 
Darts,  426  U.S.  229.  was  quite  evidently  de- 
cided upon  the  misunderstanding  that  it  is 


not  necessary  to  show  a  discriminatory  pur- 
pose in  order  to  prove  a  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause— that  proof  of  a 
discriminatory  effect  was  sufficient." 

The  Mobile  court  pointed  out  that  there 
had  been  a  finding  in  the  Mobile  case  that 
no  Negro  had  ever  been  elected  to  City 
Commission  because  of  the  pervasiveness  of 
racially  polarized  voting,  and  the  trial  court 
further  found  that  city  officials  had  not 
been  as  responsive  to  the  Interest  of  Ne- 
groes as  to  whites  and  concluded  that  the 
political  processes  In  Mobile  were  not  equal- 
ly open  to  blacks,  even  though  they  regis- 
tered and  voted  without  an  appearance.  The 
Court  further  found  that  a  proof  of  an  "ag- 
gregate" of  the  Zimmer  factors  does  not 
prove  discriminatory  intent  or  unconstitu- 
tional discriminatory  purpose. 
As  to  past  discrimination  the  Court  stated: 
"But  past  discrimination  cannot,  in  the 
manner  of  original  sin,  condemn  govern- 
mental action  that  is  not  itself  unlawful. 
The  ultimate  question  remains  whether  a 
discriminatory  Intent  has  been  proved  in  a 
given  case." 

As  to  the  at-large  electoral  system  and  the 
majority  vote  requirement,  the  Court 
stated: 

"But  those  features  of  that  electoral 
system,  such  as  the  majority  vote  require- 
ment, tend  naturally  to  disadvantage  any 
voting  minority,  as  we  noted  In  White  v.  Re- 
gester, supra.  They  are  far  from  proof  that 
the  at-large  electoral  scheme  represents 
purposeful  discrimination  against  Negro 
voters." 

A  careful  reading  of  MobiU  and  a  recon- 
sideration of  the  evidence  in  the  present 
Ekigefield  County  case  convinced  the  Court 
that  the  plaintiffs  have  not  proved  that  the 
voting  plan  for  election  of  members  of 
County  Council  In  Edgefield  County  was 
either  conceived  or  is  operated  as  a  pur- 
poseful device  to  further  racial  discrimina- 
tion nor  was  it  intended  to  indivldlously  dis- 
criminate against  blacks  in  violation  of  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause.  Therefore,  the 
Court's  Order  entered  April  17,  1980  and  the 
judgment  entered  thereon  entered  April  22, 
1980  must  be  vacated.  Since  circumstances 
have  changed  since  the  evidence  was  origi- 
nally taken  In  this  case  the  parties  may 
wish  to  submit  additional  evidence  on  the 
point  that  Is  now  the  crux  of  the  case— 
whether  the  at-large  system  was  conceived 
or  operated  as  a  purpoMful  device  to  fur- 
ther racial  discrimination. 

The  Court  will  allow  additional  evidence 
to  be  submitted  on  this  point  and  schedules 
the  matter  for  a  further  hearing  and  the 
taking  of  any  necessary  testimony  on 
Thursday,  September  4,  1980  at  10:00  a.m. 
In  the  Federal  Courthouse  In  Columbia, 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  HOLUNOS.  Mr.  President.  I  go 
further,  again  quoting  from  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator. 

Third,  even  if  the  suit  were  to  result  In  a 
finding  of  prohibited  activity,  that  certainly 
is  no  Indictment  of  aU  the  people  of  Edge- 
field County  any  more  than  a  school 
discrimination  case  In  Boston  or  Detroit  or 
Cleveland  or  Baltimore  is  a  comment  on  all 
of  the  citizens  who  live  in  these  cities. 

Again,  Mr.  President,  by  way  of  em- 
phasis, I  said— and  I  quote— on  yester- 
day: 

I  have  very  much  respect  for  my  SUte  for 
cleaning  this  up.  I  am  citing  the  McCain 
case  as  an  exception.  If  you  please,  and  not 
the  general  practice  by  any  manner  of 
means. 


I  was  not  indicting  all  the  people  of 
Edgefield  County.  Obviously,  I  have 
many,  many  friends  there,  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  carried  those  counties 
politically  in  my  most  recent  race  in 
1980  when  I  was  reelected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate.  So  I  have  a  tremendous  re- 
spect and  regard  for  the  people  of 
Edgefield.  I  resist  and  I  reject  this 
characterization  othat  I  am  indicting 
all  of  the  people  of  Edgefield  County. 

In  conclusion,  not  to  be  in  dispute 
but  only  Joining  with  my  senior  col- 
league, I  point  these  things  out  be- 
cause, as  my  senior  colleague  stated 
earlier  today,  and  I  quote: 

I  would  like  to  resute  my  hope  that  the 
debate  on  this  bill  will  be  accurate  through- 
out. 

I  have  tried  to  fill  a  vacuum  with  re- 
spect to  the  debate  on  the  extension  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  do  not  know 
anyone  else  who  has  come  forward 
and  described  what  voting  conditions 
were,  what  they  have  been  over  the 
several  years,  what  they  are  today, 
and  what  we  hope  will  continue  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  extension.  It  is 
something  that  really  in  a  way  I  get 
impatient  with  and  I  get  a  feeling  of 
frustration  as  to  why  we  are  even  de- 
bating it. 

What  happens  if  there  is  an  excess 
and  too  many  people  register?  Is  there 
such  a  thing  as  too  many  people  regis- 
tering? Absolutely  not.  There  can  be 
no  more  than  100  percent.  If  we  can 
get  up  to  100  percent  from  that  58  per- 
cent in  white  and  the  53  percent  in 
black,  fine.  I  have  always  toyed  with 
the  Australian  idea  of  taxing  people, 
because  they  get  99-percent  voter  par- 
ticipation on  a  Sunday.  I  have  been 
down  there  and  observed  it.  I  have 
been  in  an  election  in  West  Germany, 
in  Bonn,  on  a  Suinday  and  they 
reached  90  percent.  I  come  back  to  the 
land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the 
brave  and  here  we  are  with— I  cannot 
remember  the  percentage,  but  Presi- 
dent Reagan  was  elected  by  27  percent 
of  the  eligible  voters.  We  just  do  not 
have  more  than  around  55-percent 
overall  participation  in  the  United 
States  of  America.  I  regret  that. 

I  hope  that  we  will  get  full  participa- 
tion and  this  limited  participation  will 
not  continue.  But  more  than  anything 
else  we  have  to  understand  that  indi- 
viduals who  have  lived  through  this 
experience  have  much  to  overcome. 

Those  are  the  kinds  of  feels  that 
have  to  come  into  this  debate.  This  is 
not  an  easy  problem.  We  have  made 
progress,  and  we  are  proud  of  it.  We 
would  not  demean  our  States.  We  are 
proud  of  South  Carolina,  and  luiow 
what  the  record  is.  We  are  not  talking 
against  our  State  for  any  sinister  pur- 
pose. But  I  am  trying  to  contribute 
this  feel  at  this  particular  time  to  this 
debate,  and  I  regret  any  other  refer- 
ences. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  my  distinguished  colleague  for 
explaining  his  remarks  of  yesterday. 

I  should  like  to  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion: As  I  understood,  he  said  it  is  his 
understanding,  that  under  the  bailout, 
under  the  present  act  (S.  1992).  two- 
thirds  of  the  counties  in  South  Caroli- 
na will  be  able  to  bail  out. 

Is  that  the  statement  the  Senator 
made? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  We  said  a  majority, 
and  that  is  what  I  used  in  the  state- 
ment I  made  yesterday  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate. 

Now  I  am  told  by  those  working  in 
the  field  that  it  could  be  two- thirds  of 
the  cotmties  that  would  get  that  clear- 
ance, because,  as  we  both  know,  when 
we  referred  to  this  McCain  case,  it  is  a 
matter  of  record  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  that  it  is  the  exception, 
not  the  rule. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  heartUy  dis- 
agree with  that.  Under  the  bailout 
provisions  of  the  bill  we  are  consider- 
ing. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  would 
agree  to  name  the  counties  he  thinks 
can  bail  out? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  will  be  glad  to.  I 
do  not  have  them  with  me  at  this 
time.  But  if  there  is  any  question,  if 
the  Senator  would  allow  me  to  obtain 
a  list  of  those  counties.  I  am  sure  I 
could  obtain  it. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  would  appreci- 
ate it  if  the  Senator  would  do  that.  I 
thank  him  very  much. 

(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  examined  the  testimony  of  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  William  B. 
Reynolds  presented  to  the  Senate 
committee  on  March  1,  1982,  and  at 
pages  129-144  he  lists  counties  that 
would  be  affected  .by  the  different 
bailout  criteria.  He  lists  19  counties 
that  would  not  be  eligible  right  off  the 
bat.  That  would  leave  27  that  might  be 
eligible,  which  is  60  percent.  Now,  this 
is  not  a  complete  count  of  counties 
with  nonsubmissions,  so  there  may 
well  be  other  counties  that  are  blocked 
by  that  criterion,  but  they  are  now 
shown  on  the  Attorney  General's  list. 
Also,  of  course,  the  counties  would 
have  to  show  the  constructive  efforts, 
but  I  assume  they  would  want  to  do 
that.  Finally,  even  for  counties  that 
are  not  eligible  right  away  in  1984, 
some  of  them  will  be  eligible  not  long 
after  that.  So  I  think  the  bailout  is 
workable. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  no 
part  of  the  country  has  made  more 
progress  in  race  relations  than  has  the 
South. 

I  have  some  figures  here  which  I 
should  like  to  cite.  These  figures  are 
for  1976;  however.  I  believe  the  1980 
figures  would  be  more  favorable. 
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Regisia-ation  rates  for  black  voters: 
Georgia,  74.8  percent;  Louisiana.  63 
percentj  and  Mississippi.  60.7  percent; 
All  thode  are  above  the  national  aver- 
age, wnich  was  58.5  percent.  South 
Carolina,  at  56.5  percent,  is  about  at 
the  naiional  average.  Alabania  is 
almost  the  national  average  at  58.4 
percent;!  and  North  Carolina  was  54.8 
percenU 

Mr.  President,  I  also  point  out  that 
there  isl  a  larger  percentage  of  black 
officeholders  in  the  South  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  Nation.  For  example, 
in  Louisiana  there  were  334  black 
elected  officials  in  1979.  Since  then, 
there  have  been  more.  I  understand. 
In  Mississippi  there  were  327.  in  Illi- 
nois, a  iiortnem  State,  276.  in  Michi- 
gan, 272;  in  North  Carolina,  240;  and 
in  Geori  ia.  237.  California  had  227.  In 
other  w(  >rds,  Mississippi  had  334,  com- 
pared with  California,  at  227.  South 
Carolina .  as  I  mentioned  this  morning, 
had  238  in  1980. 

There  is  a  larger  percentage  of  regis- 
tration in  voting  in  the  Southern 
States  cf  vered  by  this  act  than  in  most 
of  the  Northern  States.  There  is  a 
larger  percentage  of  black  office  hold- 
ers in  tie  Southern  States  covered  by 
this  act,  the  present  act.  than  will  be 
foimd  in  most  Northern  States. 

Mr.  P-esident.  the  only  reason  for 
enacting  this  law  to  begin  with,  the 
only  rea  ion  my  State  is  under  this  law 
now,  is  1  hat  fewer  than  50  percent  of 
the  peo]  »le  were  registered  to  vote  or 
fewer  tl  an  50  percent  of  those  regis- 
tered to  vote  actually  voted.  It  was  not 
on  accofmt  of  discrimination.  It  was 
not  beckuse  anybody  had  been  de- 
prived of  the  right  to  vote.  It  was 
simply  Iftie  fact  that  enough  citizens 
did  not  register  to  vote  or  those  who 
register^  did  not  actually  vote. 

We  fefel  that  we  have  been  under 
this  la^  for  17  years  and  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  come  out  from 
under  ills  preclearance  coverage.  We 
feel  that  we  should  be  able  to  go  into 
court  ai^  prove  to  a  Judge  that  there 
is  no  discrimination.  That  is  what  we 
are  askii^g— Just  a  bailout  if  we  are  not 
discrimiaating. 

If  a  State  is  discriminating,  it  should 
be  unde^  preclearance.  If  it  is  not  dis- 
criminating, it  should  be  allowed  to 
come  ou|  from  under  coverage. 

Furthermore,  I  feel  that  if  there  is 
just  a  litkle  pocket  of  discrimination  in 
one  village  or  community,  the  whole 
State  sqould  not  be  held  responsible. 
It  Seemd  to  me  that  the  ones  who  are 
not  guilty  should  not  be  punished  by 
being  kept  under  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  in  my  State 
has  com  e  to  me  and  said  he  has  been 
deprived  of  the  right  to  vote.  I  have 
put  out  ;he  word  that  if  anybody  says 
he  has  wen  deprived  of  the  right  to 
vote,  I  w  ant  him  to  come  to  me  and  let 
me  kno'i:.  and  I  will  turn  that  name 
over  to  the  Justice  Department  and 
have  th«  m  investigate. 
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No  one  siould  be  deprived  of  the 
right  to  vo.e.  We  want  to  see  every- 
body vote.  regEU'dless  of  race,  creed, 
color,  sex,  or  whatnot.  No  one  has 
come  to  me  I  have  made  speeches  all 
over  the  State  and  have  reiterated 
that  statement  time  and  time  again, 
and  no  one  has  said,  "Senator  Thui- 
mond.  I  hjve  been  deprived  of  the 
right  to  \oU'." 

In  the  ca;e  that  has  been  referred 
to.  the  McCjain  case,  the  plaintiff  was 
an  unsuccessful  candidate,  and  the 
case  went  t)  the  court.  I  believe  it  is 
still  pending.  In  that  case,  the  Judge 
decided  the  case  and  made  an  error  in 
the  findinrs  and  issued  another 
decree,  and  n  that  decree  he  corrected 
it.  But  Just  as  he  made  an  error  in 
findings  of  law.  he  could  have  made  an 
error  in  fir  dings  of  fact.  Any  judge 
can  do  thai.  It  is  no  particular  criti- 
cism of  the  judge,  but  that  is  what  oc- 
curred. 

We  do  not  want  discrimination  to 
occur.  We  <  o  not  want  the  people  in 
South  Car<  lina  to  be  discriminated 
against.  We  do  not  want  the  people  of 
this  Natioi  to  be  discriminated 
against.  We  want  everybody  to  vote 
and  have  th ;  right  to  vote. 

I  say  that  for  the  States  that  have 
been  under  this  law  for  17  years  to  be 
put  under  it  again  for  25  years  more  is 
unreasonable  and  unfair.  We  do  not 
think  it  sho  ild  be  done. 

However.  I  am  even  willing  to  go 
along  with  that,  if  we  can  go  into 
court  and  si  ow  we  are  not  discriminat- 
ing. 

And  that  is  going  a  long  way.  In 
other  words  if  we  can  show  to  a  court 
that  there  s  no  discrimination,  why 
should  we  not  come  out?  Is  it  not  a 
good  thing  <  o  give  incentive  to  a  State 
to  come  ou .  by  behaving  itself?  Is  it 
not  a  good  i  dea  to  give  a  country  or  a 
community  incentive  to  come  out  by 
behaving  itself  and  not  discriminating? 

It  seems  o  me  from  any  angle  we 
look  at  it.  th  ere  should  be  a  reasonable 
and  a  fair  bi  dlout  where  one  can  prove 
to  a  court  ti  lat  there  is  no  discrimina- 
tion. 

Mr.  Presid  ent.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MATip[IAS  and  Mr.  HOLLINGS 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froi  i  Maryland. 

Mr.  HOLIINGS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute,  please? 

Mr.  MATI  :iAS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLl  INGS.  I  thank  the  manag- 
er of  the  bil  . 

Mr.  Presic  ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  hav<  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  ^he  South  Carolina  voter 
registrationjas  submitted  for  the  years 
1968  to  198J ,  the  actual  counts  by  the 
South  Carolina  State  Election  Com- 
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mission  and 


submitted 


the  voting  age  population 


for  South  C  irolina  and  actual  count  as 


jy     the    South     Carolina 


Budget  and  Control  Board,  Division  of 
Research  and  Statistics. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

South  Carolina  Voters  Registration  > 


Ye» 


While  wMs    etadiMilaj    Total  voters 


1988 

1969..... 

1970 

1971 ..._... 
1972  ..... 

1973 „ 

1974 

197S 

1976 

1977 

1978 

1979 

1980 

1981 

1982 


652.096 

200.778 

853.014 

640,185 

202.679 

843,007 

665.397 

220.303 

888,894 

607.794 

202J19 

810.292 

772.603 

260,749 

1.033.688 

673.647 

228,226 

902.187 

736.302 

261.110 

997.808 

673.555 

230.438 

904  J44 

827.810 

284.926 

1,113,361 

740.127 

257.406 

99(,I00 

104.742 

291.486 

1.097.001 

744J39 

261.801 

1.006.864 

914.383 

319.826 

1.235.521 

907.307 

323.453 

1.232.089 

861.595 

321.008 

1.183,135 

■  Sounx:  Soutli  Catilmi  Stale  Ekctai  Connnissiai 

Voting  age  population  for  South  Carolina, 

1980' 

(18  years  and  over;  whites  and  blacks) 

White  voters 1,566,361 

Black  voters 596.122 

Total  voters 2,179.854 

■  Source:  South  Carolina  Budget  and  Control 
Board.  Division  on  Research  and  Statistics. 

Percentage  Registration  in  South 
Carouna.  1980 

White  registrants,  58.4. 
Black  registrants.  53.8. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  my 
distinguished  colleague  says  there  is 
no  reason  to  indict  an  entire  State.  I 
agree.  I  believe  that  the  bill  as  report- 
ed by  the  Judiciary  Committee  does 
not  indict  an  entire  State.  On  the  con- 
trary, counties  in  several  States  are 
presently  covered  under  the  act,  for 
example,  as  in  Massachusetts  not  the 
entire  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  as 
counties  can  qualify  for  preclearance 
they  will  come  out  from  under  the  act. 

So  I  agree  with  that  statement,  and 
we  are  not  indicting  an  entire  State. 

The  inference  made  by  my  distin- 
guished colleague  about  an  unsuccess- 
ful candidate  I  guess  supposes  that 
somehow  Judge  Chapman  was  uphold- 
ing an  unsuccessful  candidate. 

I  am  sure  that  is  not  the  case,  and  I 
am  sure  that  is  not  the  intent  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  South  Carolina, 
because  Judge  Chapman  made  his 
findings  of  fact,  and  as  to  the  state- 
ment made  "any  Judge  could  make  an 
error  in  finding  of  fact"  there  is  no 
evidence  this  body  or  that  has  been 
submitted  to  me  that  Judge  Chapman 
did  make  an  error  in  finding  the  facts. 

In  fact.  I  read  very  clearly  and  even 
saw  some  of  the  statements  of  the  wit- 
nesses. One  witness  when  asked  when 
they  were  going  to  change  said. 
'••  *  •  that  it  would  take  a  court 
order."  And  there  were  different  other 
statements  there. 

So  inferentially  let  us  be  absolutely 
clear.  Judge  Chapman's  finding  of  fact 
was  made  under  the  law  of  the  land 


and  remains  as  a  finding  of  fact  un- 
changed. His  finding  of  law  was  made 
under  the  law  of  the  land. 

Thereafter,  5  days  later,  the  law  of 
the  land  was  changed  and  he  later 
changed  his  order  when  petitioned. 
But  we  hope  at  this  particular  point, 
with  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  as  reported  by  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Maryland  and 
Massachusetts  and  our  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, we  will  go  back  interestingly  to 
the  very  law,  and  results,  under  which 
Judge  Chapman  made  his  finding. 

So  my  plea  for  my  colleagues  to  vote 
for  this  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  is  to  reinstate  the  law 
under  which  Judge  Chapman  made  his 
finding. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  colleague 
from  Maryland. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  me  half  a 
minute? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  anxious  to 
move  on  with  each  amendment,  but  I 
yield,  of  course,  to  the  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
simply  wish  to  state  that,  of  course,  I 
agree  that  Judge  Chapman  was  not 
deciding  the  case  because  the  plaintiff 
lost  an  election.  I  think  Judge  Chap- 
man's intention  was  sincere.  I  wish  the 
record  to  show  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 


no.  IBTS 

(Purpose:  To  strike  section  3) 
Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 

offer  printed  amendment  No.  1875.  I 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
The    PRESIDINO   OFFICER.    The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  proposes  printed  amendment  No. 
1876. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
Dcnscd  with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  16.  (wglnnlng  with  line  16  strike 
out  through  "Sec.  4"  in  line  14  on  page  17 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  3". 

Redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  this  first 
amendment  that  I  am  offering,  in  of- 
fering the  first.  I  hope— Mr.  President, 
can  we  have  order  in  the  Chamber? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  cor- 
rect. The  Senate  will  be  in  order.  If 
Members  wish  to  converse,  please 
retire  to  the  cloakrooms.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  order. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ElAST.  Mr.  President,  in  reflect- 
ing  the  spirit   with   which   we   have 


thought  about  this  measure,  and  with 
which  I  have  wanted  to  debate,  and 
indeed  which  all  of  us  who  are  con- 
cerned about  this  bill  have  wanted  to 
display.  I  would  characterize  the  first 
amendment  I  offer  as  the  most  signifi- 
cant, substantive  one.  It  addresses  an 
issue  of  nationwide  concern.  Specifi- 
cally. Mr.  President,  it  deals  with  sec- 
tion 2  of  S.  1998.  under  which.  Mr. 
President,  we  would  no  longer  use  an 
intent  test  of  determine  whether  there 
has  been  wrongdoing  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  civil  rights  law  but  would 
use  an  effects  or  results  test. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  very  intrigu- 
ing departure  from  the  normal  way  we 
have  protected  the  right  to  vote  under 
the  15th  amendment. 

The  15th  amendment.  Mr.  President, 
does  guarantee  the  right  of  every 
American,  regardless  of  race  or  color, 
to  be  able  to  register,  to  vote,  to  have 
that  vote  counted,  and  to  be  free  from 
pressure  or  intimidation  in  so  doing.  I 
have  no  quarrel  with  that  principle  at 
all.  I  daresay  no  one  in  this  Chamber 
would  have  the  slightest  quarrel  with 
it. 

My  concern  is  that  a  wholly  new  ap- 
proach to  voting  is  being  created 
under  section  2.  So  it  is  simply  not 
true  that  we  are  talking  about  a 
simple  extension  of  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act.  We  are  now  entering  into 
an  era  in  the  United  States  during 
which,  by  act  of  Congress,  we  will 
guarantee  election  results  based  upon 
race. 

I  think  people  ought  to  reflect  long 
and  hard  as  to  whether  we  are  head- 
ing in  a  good  direction.  And  if  we  are. 
Mr.  President,  then  I  would  query, 
should  we  not  also  apply  this  principle 
to  sex,  or  religion,  or  national  origin?  I 
query  how  far  you  can  go  with  this 
principle.  Instead  of  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  every  American  to  register 
and  to  vote  and  to  have  that  vote 
coimted.  a  right  no  American  today  in 
this  country.  I  think,  would  question, 
should  we  now  go  down  the  perilous 
path  of  guaranteeing  election  results? 

We  call  the  new  standard  the  results 
or  effects  test,  as  opposed  to  the 
intent  test. 

If  all  this  is  confusing  to  Senators  or 
to  anyone  else  trying  to  follow  this 
somewhat  complex  problem,  what  you 
are  really  voting  for.  if  you  vote  for 
the  bill  as  it  stands,  without  amend- 
ment, is  to  give  the  courts  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  impose,  as  a  remedy,  a 
quota  system  on  elections  in  this  coun- 
try. Imposition  of  such  a  system  would 
bring  about  a  fundamental  change  in 
our  electoral  system  and  would  consti- 
tute a  fimdamental  departure  from 
American  tradition. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  quote  from  the 
bill  itself  to  illustrate  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about.  Here  is  what  the  act  says: 

A  violation  of  suteection  (a)  is  established 
if.  based  on  the  totality  of  circumstances,  it 
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is  shown  that  the  political  processes  leading 
to  nomination  or  election  in  the  SUte  or  po- 
litical subdivision  are  not  equally  open  to 
participation  by  membeis  of  a  class  of  citl- 
sens  protected  by  subsection  (a). 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
please  stupend? 

The  Senate  is  not  in  order.  Will  Sen- 
ators please  take  their  conversations 
to  the  cloakroom?  The  Senator  should 
be  heard. 

Mi.  east.  The  protected  class.  Mr. 
President,  under  section  (a)  is  com- 
posed of  citizens  whose  right  to  vote 
has  been  denied  or  abridged  on  ac- 
count or  race  of  color. 

The  first  thing  the  law  does  is  to 
create  a  protected  class  of  voters  based 
only  upon  race  or  color.  The  bill  then 
describes  what  voting  discrimination 
means: 

In  that  its  members  have  less  opportunity 
than  other  members  of  than  electorate  to 
participate  in  the  political  process. 

And  this  Is  the  key  sentence^ 
and  to  elect  representatives  of  their  choice; 
the  extent  to -which  members  of  a  protected 
class  have  been  elected  to  office  in  the  SUte 
or  political  subdivision  is  one  circumstance 
which  may  be  considered:  provided,  that 
nothing  in  this  section  establishes  a  right  to 
have  members  of  a  protected  class  elected  In 
numbers  equal  to  their  proportion  in  the 
population. 

The  disclaimer  that  is  in  here.  Mr. 
President,  deals  with  the  very  narrow 
problem  of  the  right  to  totally  equal 
proportional  representation,  but  what 
it  does  not  rule  out  is  the  imposition 
of  quotas,  something  less  than  that,  or 
the  imposition  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  a  remedy  by  the  courts. 
By  the  clear  import  of  the  language,  if 
you  can  show  that  the  members  of  the 
protected  class  have  not  had  members 
of  their  class  elected,  and  if  you  can 
show  any  other  scintilla  of  alleged  dis- 
crimination, the  court  would  clearly, 
under  the  language  of  this  act,  be  in  a 
position  to  Impose  some  sort  of  quota 
in  order  to  insure  that  a  given  election 
or  election  process  is  free  from  alleged 
discrimination  based  upon  race  or 
color. 

What  does  my  amendment  purport 
to  do?  It  purports.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify,  categorically,  that  no  court 
may  impose  a  quota  or  proportional 
representation  based  upon  race  or 
color  as  a  remedy  in  a  case  brought 
under  this  act. 

I  would  assume,  then,  that  every 
Senator  would  be  willing  to  support 
this  amendment,  because  I  find  many 
Senators  who  say. 

Well,  certainly,  now,  we  agree  with  you, 
we  would  not  want  proportional  representa- 
tion and  we  would  not  want  a  quota  system 
Imposed. 

I  say  the  easy  way  to  clarify  what 
the  statute  means,  Mr.  President,  is  to 
specify  in  the  law  that  a  court  cannot 
impose  proportional  representation  as 
a  remedy.  Then  we  can  rest  assured 
the  problem  has  been  solved. 


My  concern  has  been.  Mr.  President, 
that  the  distinguished  proi>onents  of 
this  bill  have  been  unwilling  to  accept 
such  clarification  of  their  bUl  because 
what  they  want  to  do  is  to  leave  open 
to  the  iourts  the  option  of  imposing  a 
remedy  based  upon  race  or  color— a 
quota.  I 

Wheq  you  talk  about  race  relations 
in  the  tJnited  States,  you  enter  into  a 
sensitive  area,  and  it  ought  to  be.  But 
we  shojuld  be  able  to  talk  candidly 
about  dur  problems  In  public.  I  think 
the  many  great,  distinguished  black 
voters  in  this  country  would  show  con- 
cern atwut  altering  the  election  proc- 
ess to  eetablish  a  quota  system  for  the 
benefit  of  a  particular  class. 

For  example.  Mr.  President,  you 
could  turn  the  coin  around.  Let  us  say, 
for  exainple.  that  I  am  part  of  the  mi- 
nority phlte  population  In  a  district 
reprcMoited  by  one  of  the  dlstin- 
guisheq  black  Representatives  in  the 
House  6f  Representatives.  Let  us  say 
that  this  legislator  represented  a  dis- 
trict that  was  70  percent  black  and  30 
percent  white. 

We  might  well  contend  if  a  white 
had  never  been  elected  in  such  a  dis- 
trict, if|  year  after  year,  a  black  were 
elected,;  that  would  be  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination. Such  is  not  the  case.  Not 
at  all.  What  would  be  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination and  violation  of  my  rights 
as  a  white  person  under  the  15th 
amendment  would  be  denial  of  my 
right  to  register,  to  vote,  and  to  have 
my  vot«  counted.  But  certainly,  no  one 
would  airgue  that  I.  as  a  single  citizen, 
could  ekpect  to  come  into  the  courts 
and  say  my  particular  racial  grouping 
has  bedi  discriminated  against  if  this 
only  evi  dence  I  have  to  offer  is  that  we 
have  no  t  been  successful  at  the  polls. 

Thinl  about  that,  Mr.  President. 
This  ne  K  approach  is  a  large,  quantum 
Jump  beyond  the  intent  and  the  pur- 
pose of  the  16th  amendment.  If  the 
American  people  want  to  take  such  a 
Jump,  tney  ought  to  do  so  through  a 
con8tit4tlonal  amendment  and  not 
through  a  simple  act  of  the  legisla- 
ture,    i 

AgainL  to  try  to  put  this  whole 
matter  Into  pezvpectlve,  why  would  we 
not.  M]>  PrMldent,  want  to  insure  pro- 
portional representation  in  the  case  of 
sex?  I  look  at  this  distinguished  body. 
One  hiAidred  Members— 98  men  and  2 
womenJ  Are  these  numbers  evidence  of 
discrimination  against  women?  Per- 
haps. II  do  not  know.  The  problem  is 
that  the  ISth  amendment  gives  every- 
one thfl  right  to  register,  to  vote,  and 
have  that  vote  counted,  but  does  not 
guarantee  that  a  particular  sex  will 
succeecl  at  the  polls.  Maybe  elsewhere, 
but  not  at  the  polls. 

I  do  tiot  mean  to  make  light  of  the 
problem.  Proportional  representation 
may  ba  a  good  idea  and  perhaps  we 
ought  io  think  about  introducing  it 
Into  th4  electoral  system  of  this  coun- 
try. Perhaps  we  should  set  out  those 
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onally.  There  are  political 
E^urope  that  require  propor- 
tional representation. 

We  have!  generally  avoided  such  an 
approach,  Mr.  President,  in  this  coun- 
try. Why?  To  see  why.  we  must  go 
back  to  the  Founding  Fathers,  the 
whole  Madlsonian  concept  of  democra- 
cy, under  which  you  have  to  build 
broadbased,  constituencies  and  repre- 
sent them,  i  Under  our  system,  success- 
ful politicians  build  consensus  and 
must  mold  jthelr  support  together.  Our 
President  b  forced  to  bring  his  sup- 
porters toi;ether.  We  can  only  elect 
one  and  to  win  he  has  to  build  a  broad 
consensus.  Generally,  we  consider 
building  concensus  to  be  a  good  idea. 
The  probletn  with  proportional  repre- 
sentation i«  that  it  will  tend  to  frag- 
to  exacerbate  differences 
:es  or  religions  or  sexes.  It 
urage  harmony:  it  will  not 
bring  people  together.  Proportional 
representatdon  poses  an  interesting 
problem,  a  Ifascinating  one.  And  frank- 
ly, the  concept  deserves  more  substan- 
tive analysis  than  I  have  seen  the  pro- 
ponents of  this  thing  exhibit  so  far. 

Is  this  a  frivolous  point  I  raise? 
Some  Senajtors  have  said  so.  I  do  not 
think  so.  Ii  think  it  is  a  very  serious 
propositionj,  Some  may  wonder,  "Sena- 
tor, why  do  you  want  to  make  this 
amendment?  Why  are  you  going  on 
this  way?  why  not  just  drop  it  and  let 
us  railroad  it  through  and  be  done 
with  it?"  I  teU  you  why,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent—beca»|se  in  a  month  or  2  or  3  or 
6,  or  2  or  4  or  5  or  6  years  down  the 
road,  all  of)  this  is  going  to  come  into 
the  courts  and  it  is  going  to  come  back 
to  haunt  tne  electoral  process. 

Then  the  American  people,  who 
probably  are  not  following  our 
debate— I  dp  not  blame  them,  they  are 
busy— are  (oing  to  say,  how  in  the 
world  did  vfe  get  this  tormented  thing? 
That  will  be  a  good  question.  I  hope 
we  will  Yiit  the  important  issues  face 
on:  proportional  representation,  the 
need  for  institutional  amendment, 
protected  dlasses,  and  more  forward. 
But  to  act  so  suddenly,  so  indirectly, 
without  substantive  debate,  reflection 
or  considerfition,  I  think  is  ill-advised 
ber  that  prides  itself  on 
dly  the  greatest  delibera- 
the  world. 

ent,  I  point  out  that  in 
o.  5,  where  we  have  the 
les  of  our  Constitution  set 
forth  by  the  Founding  Fathers,  the 
theoretical  j  meaning  and  basis  for  our 
system,  Alexander  Hamilton  make  it 
clear  that  We  should  not  have  protect- 
ed groupings  and  classes.  Like  him  I 
pipportlonal  representation 
to  promote  factions  and 
The  effect  of  establishing 
this  new  lA-inciple  is  going  to  be,  as 
Prof.  Willii  m  Granouskl  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity anq  the  University  of  Califor- 
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nia.  has  indicated,  a  ratchet  effect 
causing,  over  the  long  run,  all  alter- 
ations in  election  districts  to  be  viewed 
in  a  way  that  tends  to  enhance  the  ad- 
vantages of  certain  groups  and  classes, 
in  this  case,  to  win  elections. 

That  is  going  to  be  the  long-term 
effect  of  this  law. 

I  would  also  point  out,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  the  doubting  Thomases  that 
in  the  so-called  affected  States,  of 
which  North  Carolina  is  one— there 
are  22  in  all— this  effects  or  results 
test  is  already  being  applied.  It  is 
being  applied  in  North  Carolina  today. 
It  has  placed  our  election  system  in 
North  Carolina  in  considerable  tur- 
moil throughout  this  year  because  the 
Attorney  General's  office  has,  through 
the  Civil  Rights  Division,  been  requir- 
ing that  electoral  district  lines  be 
drawn  by  the  State  legislature  to 
maximize  the  potential  for  black  can- 
didates to  win. 

I  have  no  objection  to  black  candi- 
dates wirming.  I  think  it  is  a  fine  idea. 
I  simply  point  out  that  you  begin  to 
get  into  the  troubled  waters  when  you 
require  State  and  local  governments  so 
to  establish  their  legislative  districts 
as  to  guarantee  certain  election  out- 
comes—results or  effects,  as  it  is 
called— you  make  an  enormous  change 
in  the  election  process. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  be  happy  at 
this  point  to  hear  a  response  from  the 
distinguished  proponents  of  this  meas- 
ure. Am  I  under  a  delusion?  Again,  I 
submit,  not  on  a  fair  reading  of  the 
language  or  an  examination  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  affected  States. 

We  in  the  affected  States  have  al- 
ready seen  what  section  2  will  do.  The 
principles  of  law  that  once  applied  ex- 
clusively to  us  will  now  be  extended 
nationwide.  That  is  what  is  new  about 
what  we  are  doing.  Perhaps  the  propo- 
nents of  this  legislation  would  like  to 
respond  to  our  concern.  If  I  might, 
before  I  yield  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  make  several 
points  about  my  home  State.  I  should 
like  to  talk  to  the  Senator  very  briefly 
about  two  matters  there. 

First,  I  quote  from  the  Charlotte 
Observer,  quoting  William  Bradford 
Reynolds  in  turn,  who  is  head  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Division  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  See  what  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds, acting  under  section  5,  which  ap- 
plies to  the  affected  States,  required 
in  a  letter  to  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina. Listen  to  this  letter.  And  this  is 
the  effects  or  results  test,  as  it  applies 
now. 

He  said: 

In  a  letter  to  sUte  officials.  Bradford 
Reynolds,  head  of  the  civil  rights  division, 
said  attempts  to  create  black  majority  dis- 
tricts in  two  cases  did  not  go  quite  far 
enough  to  guarantee  blacks  could  elect  a 
candidate  of  their  choice. 

The  submitted  plans  are  a  substantial  im- 
provement over  the  object-to  plans,"  Reyn- 
olds said.  "On  the  other  hand,  each  plan 


continues  to  have  a  single  objectionable  fea- 
ture. 

And  the  article  continues: 

The  department  was  reviewing  the  legisla- 
tive plans  under  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
which  gives  it  the  power  to  review  all  elec- 
tion change  in  the  22  states  covered  entirely 
or  in  part  by  the  act.  Forty  N.C.  counties 
are  covered. 

The  department  looks  for  evidence  of  dis- 
crimination against  minority  voters,  intend- 
ed or  not,  and  In  three  sets  of  decisions 
going  back  to  last  fall  has  found  some  In 
N.C.  redistricting. 

In  the  newest  Senate  plan,  Rejmolds  said 
District  2  in  northeastern  North  Carolina, 
with  a  black  population  of  51.7%,  should 
have  been  drawn  to  have  a  black  population 
of  at  least  55%. 

And  here  is  why.  He  said: 

Our  analysis  shows  that  during  the 
Senate  Redistricting  Committee's  consider- 
ation of  this  district  It  was  widely  recog- 
nized that  at  least  55%  black  population  was 
necessary  if  black  voters  were  to  have  a  rea- 
sonable chance  of  electing  a  candidate  of 
their  choice. 

Now,  that  is  about  as  clear  as  you 
can  make  it  with  the  English  lan- 
guage. Where  is  William  Bradford 
Reynolds  getting  his  authority?  From 
section  5  of  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  What  are  we  about  to  do  if  we  do 
not  amend  the  bill  before  us?  We  are 
about  to  take  that  same  standard  and 
put  it  in  section  2  and  make  it  apply 
nationwide. 

What  is  the  practical  effect?  Again, 
to  offer  an  invitation  to  the  courts  to 
impose  quotas  as  a  remedy.  There  is 
no  question  about  it;  this  law  is  going 
to  Jeopardize  at-large  elections.  It  is 
going  to  Jeopardize  annexations.  It  is 
going  to  jeopardize  anything  that 
tends  to  "dilute  minority  voting 
strength."  Again,  like  every  Senator  in 
this  Chamber,  I  will  happily  support 
any  reasonably  adopted  measure  de- 
signed to  guarantee  the  right  of  Amer- 
ican citizens  under  the  15th  amend- 
ment to  register  and  to  vote  and  to 
have  that  vote  counted,  but  I  cannot 
in  good  conscience  say  I  can  vote  for  a 
bill  that  has  a  provision  guaranteeing 
that  a  "protected  class"  will  be  suc- 
cessful at  the  polls. 

Therein  lies  the  nub  of  the  problem. 
I  repeat,  ad  nauseum,  this  is  not  a 
fancy  of  my  imagination.  Many  re- 
sponsible scholars  have  pointed  out 
that  this  law  will  guarantee  certain 
election  outcomes,  and  I  note  again 
the  best  exhibit  A  I  had— I  do  not 
need  speculation  by  prominent  schol- 
ars; I  can  point  to  it— is  the  situation 
in  the  affected  States,  those  22  States. 
But  I  do  come  here  as  one  of  your  col- 
leagues to  remind  Senators  that  I  rep- 
resent one  of  these  affected  States;  40 
counties  in  my  State  of  100  counties 
are  subject  to  section  5.  We  have  seen 
what  will  happen. 

And  when  I  go  home  and  they  say. 
"It  doesn't  seem  to  make  sense  to  me," 
all  I  can  say  is,  "I  agree."  And  then 
when  they  ask,  "You  mean  they  are 
going  to  apply  that  standard  nation- 


wide under  section  2?"  I  will  have  to 
say,  "Yes,  they  are."  And  then  the 
people  will  ask,  "Do  your  colleagues 
understand  that?"  I  will  reply,  "I  am 
not  quite  sure  they  do."  Should  they 
then  ask,  "If  they  did  understand 
that,  would  they  vote  for  it?"  I  will 
answer,  "No,  they  would  not." 

What  would  this  amendment  do?  It 
would  simply  make  clear  that  effects 
or  results  would  not  be  the  test  but 
that  an  intent  standard  would  apply. 
What  would  Senators  be  voting  for? 
They  would  be  voting  to  protect  the 
right  of  every  citizen  in  the  United 
States,  regardless  of  race  or  color,  to 
register  and  vote  and  have  that  vote 
couinted.  There  is  not  a  single  Member 
of  this  Senate  quarreling  with  that 
principle,  including  myself,  lest  there 
by  any  misunderstanding. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  this  body 
is  at  its  best  when  it  deliberates  and 
discusses,  and  tries  to  get  answers  to, 
hard  questions.  From  the  beginning  I 
have  been  looking  forward  to  this  op- 
portunity to  hear  what  can  be  said  in 
defense  of  this  law,  why  it  is  a  good 
idea,  how  we  could  justify  it. 

I  should  like  to  quote  an  editorial 
from  my  hometown  paper.  I  note  that 
this  paper  is  a  very  strong  Democratic 
paper,  and,  as  I  have  previously  said, 
this  paper  supported  John  Kennedy 
for  President  in  1960. 1  might  even  add 
that  it  did  not  endorse  your  himible 
servant  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate,  as 
it  is  a  very  strong  Democratic  Party 
paper.  The  paper  has  this  to  say  about 
the  problem  I  noted  with  section  5  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  says: 

Federal  intervention  into  local  and  state 
level  elections  was  worthwhile.  It  was  in- 
tended to  make  certain  that  voting  laws  ap- 
plied to  all  persons  and  that  all  persons  had 
an  equal  chance  to  vote.  But  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  now  going  beyond  that  tene- 
ment in  apparently  calling  for  just  the  re- 
verse; In  this  case,  specific  districts  in  which 
blacks  are  guaranteed  a  seat.  This  type  of 
discrimination  is  just  the  reverse  of  the  dis- 
crimination the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was 
intended  to  erase. 

I  would  agree.  It  is  the  long  road  we 
are  about  to  launch  down,  applying 
such  principles  as  a  nationwide  stand- 
ard. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that 
originally  the  subcommittee  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  considered 
this  measure  did  support  the  intents 
test  as  opposed  to  an  effects  or  results 
test.  These  are  very  distinguished 
Members  of  this  body  on  that  commit- 
tee. However,  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee altered  that  approach.  That  is  fine. 
The  gentlemen  did  what  they  thought 
was  the  correct  thing  to  do  and 
brought  the  bill  into  keeping  with  the 
House  language. 

Of  course,  this  cannot  be  done.  We 
have  representative  democracy.  We  do 
not  have  plebiscite  democracy  in  this 
country.  But  I  would  feel  verj-  com- 
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fortable  myself,  if  we  could  ever  have 
a  national  forum  on  this  issue  and  get 
a  vote.  The  American  people  would 
say  categorically,  overwhelmingly. 
bliu:k  and  white.  "We  want  to  guaran- 
tee every  American  the  right  to  vote, 
register  to  vote,  have  that  counted  and 
we  want  to  be  free  from  intimidation 
and  harassment  in  exercising  our 
right,  but,  yes.  we  ought  not  to  go 
beyond  that  and  guarantee  certain 
election  results  or  effects." 

We  are  taking  a  dramatic  leap  into 
the  dark  under  the  present  language 
in  this  bill,  and  my  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  change  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  happily  en- 
tertain any  question  or  thought  or 
comment  from  my  opponents,  so  that 
we  might  perhaps  edify  our  colleagues 
a  bit  further.  If  there  are  no  defenders 
of  section  2.  I  would  be  willing  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  and  take  a  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  Senate  is  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina, 
and  I  agree  with  him  that  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely important  amendment.  It  is 
an  amendment  which  goes  to  the  very 
thrust  of  this  legislation. 

I  oppose  the  amendment.  I  oppose  it 
very  vigorously  because  it  is  so  central 
to  the  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Congress  should  amend  section  2  as 
proposed  in  the  act  in  response  to  the 
case  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court, 
City  of  Mobil  against  Bolden.  In  that 
case  I  believe  and  I  think  the  majority 
of  the  Members  of  Congress  believe 
that  the  Supreme  Court  erred  in  inter- 
preting the  will  of  Congress. 

I  am  not  indicting  the  Justices  of  the 
Court.  Perhaps  we  are  the  ones  who 
are  at  fault  for  not  having  expressed 
the  will  of  Congress  in  a  way  that 
could  not  possibly  have  been  misinter- 
preted, and  that  is  merely  what  we  are 
doing  here  today. 

We  are  merely  restating  the  law  as  it 
was  clearly  understood  and  as  it  had 
been  interpreted  time  and  again  in  the 
days  before  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  the  decision  in  City  of 
Mobile  against  Bolden. 

So  I  believe  that  that  assertion  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  answering  the 
concerns  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  which  motivated 
him  to  offer  this  amendment. 

Before  the  Bolden  case,  plaintiffs 
could  prevail  by  showing  that  a  chal- 
lenged election  law  procedure,  in  the 
context  of  the  total  circumstances  of 
the  local  electoral  process,  has  the 
result  of  denying  racial  or  language 
minority  voters  an  equal  chance  to 
participate  effectively  in  the  electoral 
process.  Under  this  results  test,  it  was 
not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  the 
challenged  election  law  or  procedure 
was  designed  or  maintained  for  a  dis- 
criminatory purpose  or  intent.  In 
Bolden,  a  plurality  of  the  Supreme 
Court  broke  with  precedent  and  sub- 
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stantiaily  increased  the  burden  on 
plaintiffs  by  requiring  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory intent.  As  noted  in  the 
committee  report,  the  Bolden  intent 
test  i)  unacceptable  for  a  number  of 
rea.soi  s. 

Pirs  ,  the  intent  test  asks  the  wrong 
questi  )n.  Rather  than  focusing  on  the 
crucia  question  of  whether  or  not  mi- 
nority voters  now  have  a  fair  chance 
to  pai  ticipate  in  the  electoral  process, 
the  intent  test  diverts  the  inquiry  to 
an  anilysis  of  the  subjective  motives 
of  puolic  officials.  Thus  the  intent  test 
requires  Federal  judges  to  engage  in 
protracted,  burdensome  inquiries  into 
the  mi  >tives  of  lawmakers,  which  often 
have  1  ttle  or  no  bearing  on  the  ability 
of  mi  lority  voters  to  participate  in 
their  ilectoral  process.  For  example, 
on  re  nand,  following  the  Supreme 
Court' s  decision  in  Bolden,  the  district 
court  ^as  required  to  make  an  inquiry 
into  tfte  motives  of  legislators  to  deter- 
mine df  the  system  was  devised  or 
maintained  for  a  discriminatory  pur- 
pose. 1  n  order  to  comply  with  Bolden, 
the  district  court  was  forced  to  recre- 
ate ev  snts  shedding  light  on  the  moti- 
vation of  politicians  who  held  office 
during  the  several  crucial  periods 
under  investigation  between  1814  and 
the  pr  !sent. 

Seco  nd,  as  Dr.  Arthur  Flemming, 
the  distinguished  former  Chairman  of 
the  Ui^ited  States  Commission  on  Civil 
Right^  and  the  distinguished  former 
Secretfery  of  HEW.  told  the  Subcom- 
mittee! on  the  Constitution,  "such  in- 
quirie!  under  the  intent  test  can  only 
be  div  sive.  threatening  to  destroy  any 
existir  g  racial  progress  in  a  communi- 
ty." 

Thiri.  the  intent  test  places  an  un- 
acceptable burden  on  plaintiffs  in 
voting  discrimination  cases.  It  creates 
the  riik  that  electoral  systems  will  be 
free  fiom  challenge  even  where  there 
is  overwhelming  evidence  of  qnequal 
access  to  the  political  process.  This 
point  B  dramatically  illustrated  by  the 
Edgeffeld  County.  S.C.  case.  McCain 
against  Lybrand.  On  April  17.  1980, 
t.ie  dfctrict  court  ruled  the  county's 
at-laroe  system  of  electing  county 
councl  members  was  unconstitutional. 
In  an  [exhaustive  opinion,  the  district 
court  faithfully  applied  the  White 
against  Regester  results  test  and  con- 
cluded that  blacks  simply  did  not  have 
a  fair  chance  to  participate  in  the 
systeni.  The  court  said: 

Black  participation  in  Edgefield  County 
has  be<  n  merely  tokenism  and  even  this  has 
been  oil  a  very  small  scale. 

Des|  ite  the  overwhelming  evidence 
of  unequal  access  to  the  electoral 
system,  the  district  court's  determina- 
tion c^uld  not  withstand  the  impact  of 
the  Bdlden  decision. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  til  e  Senator  yield? 


Mr. 
yield. 
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Mr.  THi  JRMOND.  I  remind  the  Sen- 
ator I  believe  that  was  the  statement 
of  the  judge  who  had  reversed  himself. 

Mr.  MATTHIAS.  As  I  say.  that  case 
could  not  withstand  the  impact  of  the 
decision  <|f  the  court  in  the  Bolden 
case. 

For  theke  reasons.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  oi:f}ose  the  amendment  and 
hope  we  could  very  shortly  have  a  vote 
up  or  dowti  on  it  and  proceed  with  the 
debate  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PrtESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fnom  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  my 
colleague  and  cosponsor.  the  Senator 
from  Maryland.  I  think,  has  given  a 
very  complete  response  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  proposed  by  the 
Senator  fi]om  North  Carolina. 

There  1$  a  certain  irony  in  the  pro- 
posal of  tile  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina because  the  most  important  provi- 
sion of  this  legislation  which  has  na- 
tionwide !  pplication  and  is  effectively 
the  strongest  in  terms  of  its  nation- 
wide appl^ation  is  section  2.  and  I  am 
sure  duririg  the  debate  and  discussion 
we  have  neard  today  there  have  been 
statement^  that  this  Voting  Rights 
Act  does  not  have  nationwide  applica- 
tion. Wel^,  section  2  is  nationwide  in 
its  application,  and  it  is,  as  in  the 
measure  before  us,  a  meaningful  provi- 
sion, and  1  he  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would 
weaken,  a  ter  and  change  it  in  a  very 
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significant 


I  will  tace  a  few  moments  here.  Mr. 


President. 


appeared  n  the  Raleigh  News  and  Ob- 


server of 


North  Carolina,  on  May  2. 


1982.  I  find  this  editorial,  which  was 


written  6 
because  it 
principal 
raised    by 
Carolina, 
read  it: 

In  truth, 
surroundini 


or  8  weeks  ago.  reassuring 
is  exactly  responsive  to  the 
arguments  that  have  been 
the  Senator  from  North 
:  will  take  just  a  moment  to 


MATHIAS.  Yes.  I  am  happy  to    than  6,000 


way. 


to  read  an  editorial  which 


there  should  be  no  controversy 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is. 
after  all.  a  few  that  embodies  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  Arierican  democracy.  And  it  is  an 
example  of  a  federal  law  that  has  actually 
worked  well . 

The  Serate  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  East  is  a  member,  has  before  it  legis- 
lation, idei  tical  to  a  bill  passed  by  thr 
House,  that  would  extend  the  voting  act  for 
10  years.  Tie  legislation  contains  a  crucial 
new  provisii  in  that  a  violation  occurs  when  a 
state  of  loi  al  election  system  •'results"  in 
discriminat  on  against  blacks  or  Hispanics. 

This  prov  sion  is  needed  as  a  result  of  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling.  In  a  Mobile.  Ala. 
case,  the  ccurt  ruled  that  challengers  lo  an 
election  system  had  to  prove  an  •intent'  to 
keep  blacks  and  other  minorities  from  win- 
ning office.  If  every  Voting  Rights  Act  ca.si' 
entailed  delving  into  the  intent'  of  offi 
cials  who  a  lopted  a  particular  locale's  elec- 
tions laws.  It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
enforce  the  law.  The  Leadership  Conference 
on  Civil  Ri(  hts  points  out  that  it  took  more 


lours  of  lawyers'  time  and  4.000 


hours  of  tt  e  time  of  witnesses  and  parale 


gals  to  make  the  case  that  Mobile  officials 
intended  to  discriminate  when  they  adopted 
an  at-large  city  election  system. 

East  opposes  the  provision  that  requires 
only  proof  that  an  election  system  in  effect 
discriminates.  Pointing  to  North  Carolina's 
recent  experience  with  legislative  redlstrict- 
ing.  the  Senator  argues  that  the  law  Is 
moving  toward  guaranteeing  blacks  "propor- 
tional representation" 

East  erects  a  straw  man.  Prior  to  the 
Mobile  ruling,  no  Voting  Rights  Act  ruling 
required  proportional  representation  as  a 
remedy.  The  North  Carolina  House  and 
Senate  redistricting  plans  do  not  guarantee 
that  blacks  will  be  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  the  state's 
population.  In  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where, what  the  Voting  Rights  Act  guards 
against  is  blacks  being  gerrymandered  out 
of  opportunities  to  be  elected  to  public 
bodies. 

Sen.  Robert  Dole.  R.  Kan.,  reportedly  con- 
cerned that  his  party  is  squandering  black 
political  support,  is  said  to  be  trying  to  find 
a  compromise  that  would  retain  the  house- 
passed  "results"  test  while'  making  clear 
that  proportional  representation  is  not  re- 
quired. Whatever  the  Senate's  language,  its 
version  should  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  House. 

Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  who  deny  their  support  to  extension 
of  an  effective  Voting  Rights  Act  spurn  the 
legacy  of  the  first  Republican  president. 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

Mr.  President,  the  compromise  re- 
ferred to  in  the  editorial  is  exactly  the 
measure  which  is  before  the  Senate  at 
the  present  time. 

I  could  take  more  time,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  think  it  is  needed.  I 
think  the  best  answers— I  know  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
made  the  argument  many  times— are 
printed  in  the  report  begliming  at  the 
bottom  of  page  15,  "amendments  to 
section  2  uf  the  Voting  Rights  Act," 
and  which  very  closely  track  that  edi- 
torial. That  editorial  was  written  6 
weeks  ago,  but,  I  think,  it  is  absolutely 
responsive  to  the  proposal  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina,  and  I  think  we  are 
prepared  to  vote. 

Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  respond  briefly  to  the  com- 
ments made  by  the  Senators  from 
Maryland  and  Massachusetts.  I  have 
already  communicated  to  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  my  desire,  in  offering 
my  amendments,  to  state  my  case  as 
quickly  as  I  can  and  let  others  com- 
ment as  they  desire,  as  briefly  or  as 
fully  as  they  wish. 

I  would  like  to  respond,  very  quickly 
to  what  they  might  say.  and  then  I  am 
prepared  to  move  to  a  vote. 

Let  me  address,  first  of  all.  Senator 
Kennedy's  comment.  I  would  hope  he 
could  offer  more  substantive  discus- 
sion than  simply  quoting  from  edito- 
rials of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observ- 
er. If  we  are  going  to  have  a  battle  of 
editorials,  I  will  quote  from  a  newspa- 
per with  a  little  greater  national  pres- 


tige, the  Wall  Street  Journal.  This  is 
what  it  has  to  say: 

The  new  bill  would  further  embroil  the 
courts  in  local  elections  across  the  country 
and  would  give  citizens  less  of  a  voice  in  de- 
ciding on  the  type  of  government  that  they 
want  to  run  their  local  affairs. 

It  goes  on  to  say: 

The  "compromise"  further  muddies  the 
waters  with  legalistic  jargon  such  as  a  "to- 
tality of  circumstances  rather  than  making 
effects  the  sole  test.  The  point  of  the  exer- 
cise is  to  write  a  bill  that  means  all  things  to 
all  parties.  Bui  since  the  bill  gives  contradic- 
tory instructions,  it  means  nothing  at  all. 

The  practical  effect  of  course,  will  be  to 
dump  the  hot  potato  into  the  hands  of  the 
courts.  Our  guess  is  that  the  end  result  will 
be  a  huge  impetus  toward  proportional  rep- 
resentation for  minorities.  But  our  certainty 
is  that  the  courts  will  take  a  long  time  figur- 
ing out  what  the  legislation  means,  and  that 
in  the  meantime  a  great  many  local  elec- 
tions will  be  suspended.  New  York  City, 
which  ran  afoul  of  the  old  law  because  of  re- 
districting  designed  to  entrench  incumbents 
black  and  white,  still  has  not  been  able  to 
hold  its  1981  city  council  election. 

Then  it  concludes— and  I  am  just 
reading  here  from  a  general  editorial— 

The  "compromise"  on  voting  rights  solves 
the  political  problems  of  Congress,  but  is 
going  to  cause  no  end  of  mischief  in  the 
land.  What  kind  of  compromise  is  it  that 
gives  us  a  voting  rights  act  that  will  stop  the 
voters  from  voting? 

So  I  pit  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
against  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observ- 
er, and  if  it  is  a  battle  of  editorials,  I 
will  take  the  Wall  Street  Journal. 

Let  me  return  to  the  remarks  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland.  He  refers  to  the  Bolden 
case,  and  he  rather  casually  notes  that 
the  bill  he  is  supporting  overturns  the 
Supreme  Court  decision.  That  is  a 
rather  unusual  position  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Maryland  to  be 
in,  as  he  is  usually  careful  to  caution 
us  against  taking  simple  legislation 
and  overtiuning  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions. 

What  the  Court  said  in  Mobile 
against  Bolden  was 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  wish  to  finish  my  re- 
m&rks 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor wanted  a  debate. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  do  wish  to  debate.  Sena- 
tor, but  I  wish  to  be  able  to  complete 
my  statement  so  that  you  can  respond 
in  toto  to  it.  Completing  my  remarks 
will  make  for  a  more  meaningful  and 
substantive  debate. 

In  the  case  of  Mobile  against 
Bolden,  the  Supreme  Court  held  the 
14th  and  15th  amendments  require 
intent,  and  what  they  were  saying  was 
that  these  amendments,  and  particu- 
larly the  15th  amendment  is  the  perti- 
nent one  here,  guarantee  access  to  reg- 
istration, to  voting,  and  to  having  a 
vote  counted.  However,  they  were 
saying  the  amendment  does  not  guar- 
antee election  results  and  effects,  and 


that  is  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tors from  Massachusetts  and  Mary- 
land are  arguing  for. 

I  agree  with  the  Supreme  Court  this 
time  that  if  you  want  to  amend  the 
Constitution  you  do  not  do  it 
through— you  do  not  do  it  indirectly 
by— legislation  running  counter  to  the 
spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  15th 
amendment  as  articulated  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  So  I  find  it  somewhat 
curious  that  that  would  be  the  posi- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Finally,  putting  all  that  aside,  forget 
the  constitutional  arguments,  forget 
the  battle  of  the  editorials,  I  leave  you 
with  the  premise  to  which  my  amend- 
ment is  directed;  namely,  let  us  make 
it  clear  that  the  intent  test  should 
apply,  the  test,  which  is  the  current 
test,  the  test  that  came  out  of  the  sub- 
committee. It  would  then  be  clear  that 
what  we  are  protecting  is  the  right  to 
register  and  vote  and  have  that  vote 
counted,  and  it  would  make  it  clear 
that  quotas  and  proportional  represen- 
tation or  court-imposed  election  re- 
sults are  not  what  we  want.  To  do  oth- 
erwise, would  be  a  bad  policy  judg- 
ment. 

That  is  the  spirit  in  which  I  offer 
this  amendment.  Results  and  effects 
should  not  be  the  test;  we  should  not 
apply  quotas  and  proportional  repre- 
sentation. What  we  want  is  to  have 
the  vote  of  every  American  counted  re- 
gardless of  race.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  that  principle.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  one  Member  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  who  would  quarrel  with  it. 

So,  on  that  point,  I  rest  my  case.  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy,  unless  others 
wish  to  speak  on  this  matter,  to  move 
to  a  vote. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  have  the 
yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on  the 
amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
speak  just  briefly  on  the  amendment. 
I  want  to  compliment  all  those  who 
have  spoken  on  this  amendment.  It 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  properly 
debate  these  amendments.  But  as  one 
who  offered,  along  with  others,  the 
compromise,  I  think  it  might  be  of 
some  help  if  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
at  least  indicates  what  he  had  in  mind 
when  offering  the  compromise. 

I  certainly  can  understand  the  dif- 
ferences of  opinion,  but  I  think  the 
record  should  clearly  reflect  the  intent 
of  one  of  the  authors  of  the  compro- 
mise. And  I  will  take  a  minute  or  two 
to  do  that. 
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I  certainly  appreciate  the  willingness 
of  the  Junior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  let  us  proceed  to  vote  and 
have  other  amendments,  as  we  should, 
and  have  debate,  as  we  should. 

It  seems  to  this  Senator  that  we  had 
an  obligation  to  make  it  as  clear  as  we 
could  that  plaintiffs  may  base  a  viola- 
tion of  section  2  on  a  showing  of  dis- 
criminatory "results."  in  which  case 
proof  of  discriminatory  intent  or  pur- 
pose would  be  neither  required  nor  rel- 
evant. We  should  make  that  clear.  And 
there  was  some  discussion  after  the 
House-passed  bill  whether  or  not  that 
had  been  made  clear. 

I  was  convinced,  and  I  tried  the  best 
I  could  with  other  matters  before  us  in 
Other  committees  to  take  the  cases 
home,  read  the  cases,  try  to  under- 
stand what  the  Justices  had  in  mind, 
what  the  Supreme  Court  had  in  mind, 
what  the  city  officials  had  in  mind, 
whether  it  be  in  Alabama  or  Texas  or 
wherever  the  case  may  have  arisen. 
And  I  became  convinced  of  the  inap- 
propriateness  of  an  "intent  standard" 
as  the  sole  means  of  establishing  a 
voting  rights  claim,  as  were  the  major- 
ity of  my  colleagues  on  the  committee. 

And  as  I  understand,  looking  back  at 
the  committee  action,  it  seemed  to  this 
Senator  that  because  of  the  nature  of 
the  lineup  on  the  committee  with  ref- 
erence to  the  House-passed  bill  that 
perhaps  someone  could  do  a  service  to 
try  to  unite  the  committee  with  some 
language,  some  change  in  language, 
and  not  do  violence  to  the  House- 
passed  bill  which  was  later  the  Kenne- 
dy-Mathias.  Mathias-Kennedy  bill  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate,  and  intro- 
duced with  60  or  70  cosponsors. 

So  this  Senator  worked  with  a 
number  of  Senators,  including  the 
principal  sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona,  Senator  DeCon- 
ciNi,  the  Senator  from  Iowa,  Senator 
Grasslet,  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
Senator  Simpson,  and,  indirectly,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  Senator 
Heflin,  and  others  trying  to  figure  out 
if  we  could  come  up  with  some  lan- 
guage that  might  satisfy  the  majority 
in  the  committee.  Otherwise,  there 
was  some  doubt  that  the  bill  would  be 
reported  out.  And  after  a  number  of 
efforts,  we  found,  at  least  in  the  begin- 
ning, some  agreement,  and  after  a 
number  of  days  and  number  of  hours 
of  discussion  we  were  able  to  reach  an 
agreement. 

Obviously,  the  agreement  has  been 
the  compromise  that  has  been  re- 
ferred to— no  compromise  by  some, 
compromise  by  others. 

As  explained  more  fully  in  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  basic  problem  with 
the  test  is  that  its  focus  is  misplaced. 
If  a  voting  practice  or  structure  oper- 
ates today  to  exclude  members  of  a 
minority  group  from  a  fair  opportuni- 
ty to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess, the  motives  behind  the  actions  of 
the  officials  which  took  place  decades 


before  I  think,  at  most,  is  of  very  lim- 
ited n  levance.  How  are  you  going  to 
prove  Jntent?  They  may  have  moved. 
They  tnight  have  died.  They  may  no 
longer  be  active  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess or  iwhere  it  may  have  originated  in 
the  citk'  council. 

Further,  it  places  an  inordinate 
burden  of  proof  on  plaintiffs,  thus 
frustnting  vigorous  enforcement  ef- 
forts. It  also  causes  divisiveness  be- 
cause it  inevitably  Involves  charges 
that  the  decisions  of  officials  were  ra- 
cially motivated.  In  short,  from  both  a 
policy  and  legal  standpoint,  exclusive 
reliance  on  the  test  is  misguided  and 
would  prevent  eradication  of  the  racial 
discrimination  which,  unfortunately, 
still  eiists  in  the  American  electoral 

[er  big  question  I  have  been 
ith  and  that  I  did  not  fully  un- 
id  and  may  not  yet  fuily  under- 
|but  understand  it  much  better, 
tat  this  Senator  had  read  about 
;ional  representation;  that  we 
were.  In  effect,  setting  up  a  scheme 
wherelty  we  would  have  proportional 
representation,  based  on  race  in  this 
case.  $ome  even  have  gone  so  far  as 
saying  based  on  party  affiliation, 
might  have  it  in  that  regard,  too.  or  in 
other  .areas,  as  the  Junior  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  pointed  out 
durinaour  committee  discussions. 

So  while  I  was  convinced  that  we 
could  hot  have  a  true  "intent  stand- 
ard," ^d  should  not  have  an  intent 
standard  and  wanted  to  reject  that 
portion,  I  was  also  convinced  that  if 
we  wete  going  to  have  bipartisan  sup- 
port, tliere  had  to  be  some  codification 
of  the  ["results"  test  that  had  to  be  ac- 
companied by  language  which  alleviat- 
ed fears  that  the  standard  could  be  in- 
terpreted as  granting  a  right  of  pro- 
portional representation. 

This  is  a  matter  of  great  concern,  I 
might  add,  to  the  distinguished  chair- 
man oC  the  committee,  Senator  Thur- 
mond, who  raised  that  question  with 
me  dozens  of  times  in  private  conver- 
sation!, and  in  a  period  of  discussions 
with  Benjamin  Hooks  and  other  civil 
rights  (leaders  in  his  office  for  a  couple 
of  hoiirs  many  weelcs  ago. 

Yet,  during  the  hearings,  a  unani- 
mous consensus— and  I  would  com- 
mend ithe  distinguished  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Hatch,  for  the 
hours  and  hours  and  hours  spent  in 
subcommittee  hearings.  And  a  consen- 
sus developed  from  witnesses  on  all 
sides,  among  both  opponents  and  pro- 
ponents of  the  results  test,  that  the 
test  fdr  section  2  claims  should  not  be 
whether  members  of  a  protected  class 
have  ichieved  proportional  represen- 
tation And  that  became  a  matter  of 
great  mportance. 

It  v:  Dlates  fundamental  principles  in 
this  cpuntry  if  we  are  going  to  have 
proportional  representation.  It  was 
generally  agreed  that  the  concept  of 
identifiable  groups  having  a  right  to 
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be  elected  pn  proportion  to  their  voting 
potential  was  repugnant  to  the  demo- 
cratic principles  upon  which  our  socie- 
ty is  based.  Now  citizens  of  all  races 
are  intended  to  have  an  equal  chance 
of  electing  candidates  of  their  choice, 
but  if  the*  are  fairly  afforded  that  op- 
portunity,! and  lose,  the  law  should 
offer  no  redress.  And  I  think  that  is  a 
matter  of  Isome  importance  and  some 
concern  to  everyone.  And  I  must  say 
that  there!  was  that  general  consensus 
from  proponents  and  opponents  alike, 
that  this  should  not  be  the  case. 

So  in  aii  effort  to  accomplish  these 
two  key  objectives— and  I  want  to  cer- 
tainly thahk  Shelia  Bair  of  my  staff 
and  other  tnembers  on  other  Members' 
staffs,  as  well  as  members  of  the  lead- 
ership conference.  But  to  accomplish 
these  two  [key  objectives— maintaining 
the  integrity  of  the  results  test  while 
at  the  s^me  time  alleviating  fears 
about  proportional  representation- 
was  achieved  by  dividing  section  2  into 
two  new  subsections. 

New  subsection  (A)  retained  the  re- 
sults langjiage  of  the  House  bill,  thus 
making  clear  that  Congress  rejected 
the  intent  standard  as  the  sole  means 
of  establishing  a  violation  under  sec- 
tion 2.  It  I  does  not  mean  you  cannot 
prove  int^t,  but  it  is  rejected  as  the 
sole  mean|.  But  new  subsection  (B)  de- 
lineated with  more  specificity  the  legal 
standards  to  be  applied  under  the  "re- 
sults" test  in  order  to  address  the  pro- 
portional Representation  issue. 

lained     in     the    committee 

lore  detail,  the  new  subsec- 

;s  the  legal  standard  articu- 

^hite   against   Regester,   a 

rhich  was  first  applied  in 

jme    Court     in    Whitcome 

lavis,  and  which  was  subse- 

bplied  in  some  23  Federal 

[ppeals  decisions. 

As  expressed  in  the  language  of  the 
subsection,  the  standard  is  whether  or 
not  the  political  processes  are  equally 
"open,"  whether  there  is  access, 
whether  tjhey  are  open  in  that  mem- 
bers of  a  ilrotected  class  have  the  same 
opportunity  as  others  to  participate  in 
the  political  process  and  to  elect  candi- 
dates of  tbeir  choice. 

In  other  words,  the  focus  of  the 
standard  s  on  whether  there  is  equal 
access  to  :.he  political  process,  not  on 
whether  i  members  of  a  particular  mi- 
nority gr>up  have  achieved  propor- 
tional ele(  tion  results. 

again  underscore  as  strongly 
in  the  event  the  legislative 
referred  to  in  future  court 
future  disputes  about  this 
matter,  t  lat  I  think  it  is  clear,  the 
Senator  «  ho  offered  a  compromise  be- 
lieves it  is  clear,  that  in  no  way  can 
this  be  :onstrued  to  provide  that 
remedy  tl  at  would  require  proportion- 
al represe  itation. 

I  hope  that,  despite  some  of  the 
statement  >  made  in  the  past  few  days. 


As    exi 
report  in 
tion  codif  i 
lated  in 
standard 
the    Supij 
against  C) 
quently 
courts  of  I 
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I  would 
as  I  can, 
history  is 
cases   in 


that  there  really  is  not  much  dispute 
about  that.  The  language  of  the  sub- 
section exclusively  rejects,  as  did 
White  and  its  former  cases,  the  notion 
that  members  of  a  protected  class  had 
a  right  to  be  elected  in  numbers  equal 
to  the  proportion  of  the  population. 

The  extent  to  which  members  of  a 
protected  class  have  been  elected 
under  the  challenged  practices  struc- 
ture is  Just  one  factor  among  the  total- 
ity of  circumstances  to  bje  considered 
and  is  not  dispositive.  Thus,  by  relying 
on  the  plain  language  of  the  substitute 
amendment  as  well  as  the  precedent 
which  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
make  applicable,  the  results  test 
should  never  be  construed,  and  I  reem- 
phasize  never  be  construed,  by  anyone 
to  require  proportional  representation. 
Such  a  construction  would  be  patently 
inconsistent  with  the  expressed  provi- 
sion of  subsection  (b). 

Further,  the  track  record  of  cases 
decided  under  the  white  standard  ir- 
refutably demonstrates  that  a  right  to 
proportional  representation  was  never 
deemed  to  exist  luider  the  standard, 
and,  in  fact,  was  consistently  dis- 
avowed by  the  courts. 

I  wanted  to  take  a  brief  opportunity 
as  the  principal  mover  of  the  amend- 
ment which,  as  I  indicated,  is  cospon- 
sored  by  a  number  of  my  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  to  try  to  make  the 
record,  as  I  will  later  on  in  the  debate, 
about  what  I  consider  to  be  one  of  the 
key  areas  of  controversy.  If  this  Sena- 
tor felt  for  a  moment  that  somehow 
through  my  handiwork  or  my  efforts 
that  we  were,  in  fact,  setting  up  some 
precedent  that  would  lead  to  propor- 
tional representation,  I  would  with- 
draw the  amendment  immediately,  if  I 
felt  that  were  the  case. 

I  cannot  stand  here  and  suggest 
what  some  Judge  or  some  court  may 
decide  10,  20,  30,  40,  50  years  from 
now,  but  any  Judge  or  any  court  or 
any  student  or  any  writer  or  any 
future  Senator  looking  at  the  record 
should  understand  clearly  the  intent 
of  the  Senator  from  Kansas,  if  for 
some  reason  it  is  not  made  clear. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  may  wish  to  address 
some  questions  in  that  area,  I  would 
be  pleased  at  this  time  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  so  we 
might  further  clarify  this  particular 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassley).  The  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Kansas.  I 
want  to  express  my  approval  of  the 
statement  he  just  made  about  propor- 
tional representation,  and  I  thank  him 
for  making  that  very  clear  statement, 
that  his  amendment  is  not  contem- 
plated to  bring  proportional  represen- 
tation. 


In  order  to  further  clarify  the  situa- 
tion. I  thought  I  would  propound  a 
few  questions. 

Do  our  democratic  principles  include 
the  concept  that  certain  groups  have  a 
right  to  be  elected  in  proportion  to 
their  voting  potential? 

Mr.  DOL£.  No;  I  appreciate  being 
able  to  stress  this  one  more  time.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  indicated  in  his 
earlier  statement  that  such  a  notion  is 
repugnant  to  our  democratic  princi- 
ples. That  ought  to  be  clear.  It  ought 
to  be  underscored,  underlined. 

That  is  not  the  intent  and  it  is  not 
within  our  democratic  principles. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  next  ques- 
tion: As  citizens  of  all  races  are  afford- 
ed an  equal  chance  of  electing  candi- 
dates of  their  choice  and  those  candi- 
dates lose,  does  this  biU  afford  any  re- 
dress? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No;  and  it  should  not,  if 
the  process  is  open,  if  there  is  equal 
access,  if  there  are  no  barriers,  direct 
or  indirect,  thrown  up  to  keep  some- 
one from  voting  or  having  their  vote 
counted,  or  registering,  whatever  the 
process  may  Include.  Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  next  ques- 
tion: Is  the  focus  on  the  section  2 
standard  on  equal  access  to  the  politi- 
cal process  or  is  the  focus  on  whether 
a  particular  minority  group  has 
achieved  equal  election  results? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  focus  in  section  2  is 
on  equal  access,  as  it  should  be.  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  directing  the 
question.  I  know  of  no  one  in  this 
Chamber  and  I  heard  no  one  any- 
where else  indicate  that  it  should  be 
otherwise.  It  should  be  on  access.  Is 
the  system  open  to  people  in  Kansas. 
South  Carolina.  North  Carolina.  Cali- 
fornia. New  York,  wherever?  Do  they 
have  access  and  opportunity  to  cast 
their  vote?  It  is  not  a  right  to  elect 
someone  of  their  race  but  it  is  equal 
success  and  having  their  vote  counted. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  next  ques- 
tion: Does  the  language  of  section  2 
reject  the  notion  that  members  of  the 
protected  class  have  the  right  to  be 
elected  in  numbers  equal  to  their  pro- 
portion of  the  population? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  language  in  section 
2  does  clearly  reject  that  notion. 
Again,  we  think  the  language  is  explic- 
it. It  is  plain  language.  It  should  not 
be  subject  to  some  further  interpreta- 
tion or  some  different  interpretation. 
The  answer  is  an  emphatic  yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  next  question 
is:  Should  section  2  be  construed  to  re- 
quire proportional  representation? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  answer  there,  as  a 
followup  on  the  other  question,  is  ab- 
solutely not.  I  again  believe  that  the 
record  is  clear,  that  the  report  is  clear, 
that  the  hearings  are  clear.  The  gener- 
al consensus  of  the  proponents  is 
clear,  as  I  have  indicated  earlier. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  My  last  question 
is:  Do  you  believe  that  the  new  bailout 
is  in  fact  achievable  by  jurisdictions 


subject  to  the  preclearance  require- 
ments of  section  5? 

Mr.  DOLE.  In  the  opinion  of  this 
Senator,  and  I  know  there  is  some  dis- 
agreement on  the  bailout  section,  sec- 
tion 5.  which  we  intend  to  address 
later— and  I  know  there  will  be  amend- 
ments to  that  section— I  believe  the 
bailout  is,  in  fact,  achievable.  I  would 
hope  that  we  might  reserve  further 
discussion  of  that  until  we  get  to 
amendments  on  section  5. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  his  answers. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  for  a  question,  is  the  Senator  fa- 
miliar with  the  letter  to  the  editor 
from  William  Reynolds,  the  Assistant 
Attorney  General,  on  May  31.  1982, 
where  he  points  out  the  Senate  com- 
promise removes  entirely  the  highly 
offensive  concepts  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation based  on  race,  a  concept 
that  had  been  in  the  House  version?  I 
did  not  luiow  whether  the  Senator  had 
seen  that  letter. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  think  it  would  be  well 
to  make  that  letter  a  part  of  the 
Record  at  this  point.  It  was  a  very 
clear  statement  by  Mr.  Reynolds. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   ordered    to    be    printed    in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  May  31.  19821 
The  VoTmc  Rights  Act  and  Mr.  Sm rm 
In  his  front-page  article  ("Smith  Called 
Embarrassment'  But  Unlikely  to  Lose  His 
Job."  May  211,  Lou  Cannon  comments  on 
the  attorney  general's  earlier  opposition  to 
a  proposed  amendment  for  Section  2  of  the 
Voting    Rights   Act,    an    amendment    that 
passed  the  House  last  year  but  was  recently 
modified,  pursuant  to  a  compromise  agree- 
ment in  the  Senate. 

Contrary  to  Mr.  Cannon,  the  attorney 
general's  criticism  of  the  vague  "results" 
test  added  to  Section  2  of  the  House  version 
of  the  voting  rights  bill  was  a  viewpoint 
shared  fully  by  the  president  and  other  ad- 
ministration officials. 

What  recently  emerged  in  the  Senate  as  a 
compromise  bill  cures  the  administration's 
most  serious  concerns  about  House  bill  Sec- 
tion 2.  Par  from  •preservCing)  all  the  essen- 
tial features  of  the  liberal  version  fo  the  bill 
Smith  had  opposed,"  as  Mr.  Cannon  boldly 
but  mistakenly  declares,  the  senate  compro- 
mise removes  entirely  the  highly  offensive 
concept  of  proportional  representation 
based  on  race— a  concept  that  had  been  in- 
cluded in  the  liberal  [House]  version."  Of 
equal  importance,  the  Senate's  compromise 
shifts  the  essential  focus  of  Section  2  away 
from  an  emphasis  on  election  results  (as  in 
the  •'lil>eral  [House!  version  ")  and  back  to  a 
proper  concern  for  individual  rights:  i.e., 
protecting  for  each  citizen  the  opportunity 
of  equal  access  to  the  electoral  process,  free 
from  racial  discrimination. 

By  securing  these  changes  to  Section  2  in 
the  give-and-take  of  a  negotiated  compro- 
mise, the  administration  was  able  to  alter 
significantly  the  bill  that  had  been  passed 
by  the  House.  To  be  sure,  it  did  not  get  the 
straight    10-year  extension   it   would   have 
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preferred,  but  neither  did  it  capitulate  and 
simply  accept  the  "liberal  version  of  the 
bill. "  As  with  every  other  major  decision 
made  by  the  president,  the  balance  struck  in 
this  instance  rested  on  principle,  not  politi- 
cal expediency.  Mr.  Cannons  suggestion  to 
the  contrary  demonstrates  another  example 
of  his  regrettable  lack  of  understanding  of 
the  subject  matter  with  which  he  purports 
to  deal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  would  like  to  comment 
on  the  points  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor has  made.  First  of  all,  his  concern 
about  having  to  prove  intent.  I  know 
he  knows,  as  the  distinguished  lawyer, 
which  he  is,  that  intent  is  the  stand- 
ard in  Anglo-American  law,  so  the 
notion  of  having  to  prove  intent  to 
show  wrongdoing  is  hardly  novel.  It  is 
the  norm;  it  is  the  standard.  What  is 
the  aberration,  the  mutation,  is  the 
idea  of  effects  or  results.  This  stand- 
ard is  what  I  find  troublesome. 

You  say,  "You  know,  plaintiffs'  law- 
yers have  trouble  proving  intent." 
First.  I  would  point  out  that  they  have 
been  able  to  meet  the  standard  in  civil 
rights  cases.  But  naturally,  plaintiffs' 
lawyers  in  any  kind  of  cases,  civil  or 
criminal,  will  always  say,  "I  wish  we 
could  change  the  law  so  I  did  not  have 
to  prove  very  much;  then  I  could  win." 

We  do  not  want  to  get  into  special 
interest  legislation  for  attorneys.  That 
will  bring  the  wrath  of  the  gods  down 
on  us.  We  have  enough  trouble  with- 
out revising  the  law  for  plaintiffs'  at- 
torneys so  they  can  get  the  result  they 
want  more  often. 

The  purpose  of  intent  in  Anglo- 
American  law  is  that,  in  order  to  be 
charged  and  found  guilty  of  wrongdo- 
ing, you  must  have  the  mental  state  of 
mind  to  perform  a  particular  act;  you 
are  not  to  be  judged  exclusively  on  the 
basis  of  the  result  or  effect  of  your 
act.  Tort  law,  for  example,  uses  a  neg- 
ligence or  reasonableness  standard,  in 
criminal  law.  the  standard  is  intent. 
When  I  hear  the  statement  made, 
"Good  heavens  to  Betsy,  it  is  hard  to 
prove  intent  in  the  law,"  well,  the  law 
has  always  required  it.  It  does  today 
and  should  tomorrow.  Before  you 
depart  from  that  standard,  you  ought 
to  think  long  and  hard  about  it. 

Your  second  point,  the  most  critical 
one  at  the  moment,  is  on  the  question 
of  proportional  representation.  Look- 
ing at  your  compromise,  we  find.  "Pro- 
vided that  nothing  in  this  section  es- 
tablishes a  right  to  have  members  of 
the  protected  class  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  their  proportion  in  the  popu- 
lation." 

Let  us  look  at  this  passage  carefully. 
First,  it  says  there  is  no  right  to  pro- 
portional representation  but  it  does 
not  preclude  proportional  representa- 
tion as  a  remedy  imposed  by  a  court. 
That  is  my  first  point. 


Second,  the  only  thing  it  disclaims  is 
the  righ  of  minorities  to  be  elected  in 
proporti  )n  to  their  population.  But 
certainlj ,  the  bill  could  very  easily 
promote  not  only  proportional  repre- 
sentatioi  i  as  a  remedy,  but  something 
less  than  strict  proportional  represen- 
tation—! quota. 

This  is  a  very  cleverly  worded  provi- 
sion her;.  It  says  there  is  no  right  to 
have  miimbers  of  a  protected  class 
elected  ii  numbers  equal  to  their  pro- 
portion in  the  population:  but,  you 
see,  earl  er,  it  says  that  minorities  do 
have  the  right  to  elect  representatives 
of  their  choice;  the  only  way  you  get 
that  resi  ilt  is  through  a  quota  system 
of  some  kind.  We  are  back  to  the  af- 
firmative action  situation,  in  which 
quotas  r  ile  despite  statutory  disclaim- 
ers. 

So.  yes  it  may  just  be  that  we  would 
not  have  literal  proportional  represen- 
tation: aid  oh,  yes.  the  bill  disclaims 
proporti(  mal  representation  as  a  right. 
But  as  I  he  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  S  tates  said  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  March  29.  the  disclaimer 
either  c(  impletely  repeals  the  results 
test  or  it  is  meaningless.  And  he  is  cor- 
rect: It  either  repeals  it  or  it  is  mean- 
ingless. 1  'ou  cannot  have  it  both  ways. 
You  can  lot  say  there  is  a  protected 
class  anc  that  it  has  the  right  to  elect 
represen  atives  of  its  choice  and  then 
turn  aro  ind  in  the  next  sentence  and 
say.  "Ol  I.  for  heaven's  sakes,  don't 
think  foi  a  moment  we  mean  that  any- 
body sh4  uld  be  guaranteed  the  right 
to  elect  so  many  people  to  public 
office." 

Either  you  mean  it  or  you  do  not 
mean  it.  and  the  clever  little  line  here 
is  the  dii  claimer  on  the  right  of  "pro- 
portiona  representation."  But  what 
will  slip  in  under  the  line  is  quotas.  I 
am  back  to  my  fundamental  point  on 
the  secti  )n:  If  you  vote  for  the  law  as 
it  is  wit  1  section  2.  the  courts,  as  a 
remedy,  vill  give  you  quotas. 

In  ord  ?r  to  solve  that  dilemma  for 
the  dii  tinguished  Senator  from 
Kansas,  -ny  next  amendment  will  spe- 
cifically state  that  proportional  repre- 
sentatioi  or  quotas  cannot  be  imposed 
as  remec  ies  by  the  courts.  That  will  let 
the  Sena  Le  go  on  record  as  voting,  yes. 
we  are  c  pposed  to  these  devices  as  a 
remedy,  and  we  can  all  rest  assured, 
then,  there  will  be  no  abuse  here. 
That  is  I  he  way  to  solve  this  problem. 

Everyt  ody  is  saying,  why,  no,  we  do 
not  wani  to  impose  quotas:  we  do  not 
want  to  mpose  proportional  represen- 
tation. I  am  saying  with  the  current 
language ,  we  run  a  risk  that  they  will 
be  impoi  ed  as  a  remedy  by  the  courts. 
So  we  sY  ould  all  agree  on  what  we  are 
doing,  le :  us  settle  next  on  an  amend- 
ment th  It  will  make  it  clear  that  the 
court  ca  mot  impose  remedies  involv- 
ing proportional  representation  and 
quotas.  ■  "hen  we  can  at  least  go  back 
to    our    States    and    say.    "No.    that 
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Act  will  not  bring  about 
particular  kind  of  result." 

ivay  the  bill  is  worded  now 
the  nature  of  the  courts 
representation        and 
\*here  we  are  headed.  It  is 
sample.   I  caution  my  col- 
voting  for  the  bill  the 
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ham  licapped 


of 


if  you  prove  the  intent 

in  this  body,  does  that 

intent  of  a  hundred  of 

?  Or  if  you  prove  the 

n  this  body,  is  that  neces- 

iiitent  10  years  from  now. 

are  gone  and  some  have 

1  latever? 

vifw  and  the  view  expressed 

•eryone  in  this  Chamber 

lact.  the  electoral  s.vslcm 

to  exclude  blacks.  Hl.s- 

or   whatever,    lo 

fair  chance  to  participate. 

what  motives  were  in  ol- 

years  ago  is  of  very  little 

I    indicated    earlier.    I 

was    the    conclu.sion    thi.s 

to    and    many    others 

earlier. 

iscuss  the  need,  whetlior 
ought  to  be— if  there  is  no 
there  be  some  language 
?   This  Senator  docs 
that   is  necessary.   I   know 
a  specific  amendment  on 
the  White  against  Reges- 
the  line  of  ca.ses  applying 
they  were  the  subject  of 
during  the  hearlng.s. 
were  voiced  during  the 
how    remedies    were 
those   cases   and   oppo- 
results   test    ha\e   been 
pdint  to  one  case  where  pro- 
re  presentat  ion  was  ordered 
jnder  the  results  lest. 
President,  we  .shall  have  a 
e    debate    on    that.    I 
the  next  amendment  i.s 
say  again  that  the  Sena- 
Is  trying  to  make  a 
I   hope  those  who  are 
at>out  how  the  court  might 


act  at  a  later  time  might  be  agreeing 
that  we  ought  to  make  a  strong 
record.  Certainly,  we  are  very  pleased 
to  respond  to  questions.  But  I  want 
the  court  to  understand  that  every 
Senator  agrees  there  should  not  be  a 
proportional  representation. 

Certainly,  there  are  doubts  and  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  and  this  Senator 
may  be  wrong— he  has  been  wrong 
before— but  this  is  a  matter  of  very  in- 
tense interest  and  importance.  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na for  his  concern. 

In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
addressed  it.  We  believe  it  means  a 
great   deal.    I    hope    that    we    might 
defeat  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  EAST.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPECTER  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  speak  briefly  on  the 
issue  of  the  intent.  Unless  we  make 
some  fundamental  changes  this 
evening  on  civil  law  as  it  applies  to 
tort.  I  believe  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  has  gone  too  far  in 
agreeing  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  in 
agreeing  that  intent  is  necessary  in 
tort  cases. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  said  in  criminal  cases, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  It  is  necessary  in 
criminal  cases.  The  standard  for  intent 
is  customary  where  the  remedy  sought 
is  a  punitive  penal  remedy,  sending 
somebody  to  jail.  In  that  situation, 
there  is  a  requirement  that  intent  be 
proved.  But  it  is  not  the  common 
standard  in  Anglo-Saxon  jurispru- 
dence. 

I  thought  I  understood  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  to  agree 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  East)  in  saying 
that  intent  was  necessary  in  tort  cases 
as  well  as  criminal  cases. 
Mr.   EAST.   If   the   Senator   would 

yield  on  one  point 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Certainly. 
Mr.  EAST.  I  had  said  that  intent  was 
obviously  a  great  staple  of  Anglo- 
American  law.  I  know  that  in  criminal 
cases,  it  certainly  was  the  staple.  We 
have,  of  course,  the  "reasonable  man" 
standard  in  the  negligence  cases. 

The  Senator's  point  is  valid  and  I  do 
not  quarrel  with  it.  What  I  saying  is 
that  the  notion  that  looking  at  effects 
or  results,  as  opposed  to  intent  on 
frame  of  mind  that  is  the  concept  that 
is  more  foreign  to  Anglo-American 
law.  But  I  agree  with  the  distinction 
the  Senator  is  making  and  I  do  not 
quarrel.  I  am  sympathetic  to  it. 

I  still  say  my  initial  point  is  valid, 
that  the  intent  concept  involving 
wrongdoing  is  very  well  established. 
More  importantly,  in  the  Mobile  case, 
involving  the  15th  amendment,  they 


said  intent  is  the  standard  under  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  as  to  the  judicial  Anglo- 
Saxon  standard,  I  submit  that  case  law 
is  legion  that  there  is  not  a  requisite 
for  the  showing  of  intent  in  order  to 
apply  a  civil  liability.  When  we  discuss 
the  issue  of  tort  law  or  negligence  law, 
it  is  reason  to  know  or  should  have 
known  that  something  would  be  likely 
to  cause  injury,  which  is  not  an  intent 
standard.  There  is  a  limited  field  of 
tort  law  where  intent  is  relevant  if  you 
are  seeking  punitive  damages,  but  that 
is  analogous  to  the  punishment  for  a 
crime.  It  is  a  very,  very  narrow  branch 
of  tort  law.  equivalent  to  willful  and 
wanton  negligence  or  intentional  con- 
duct. So  that  in  seeking  to  apply  an  ef- 
fects test,  we  are  advancing  the  tradi- 
tional burden  of  proof  for  a  civil 
remedy,  which  is  what  is  involved  in 
this  case. 

I  wanted  to  make  that  brief  com- 
ment, lest  tomorrow  in  hundreels  of 
courtrooms  across  the  United  States 
plaintiffs  in  negligence  cases  were 
compelled  to  prove  intent  in  very  steep 
change  of  the  law. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  the  Senator  yield  at 
that  point? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  EKDLE.  I  am  just  as  eager  as  the 
Senator  to  be  agreeable,  and  I  would 
be  happy  to  correct  the  Record.  There 
are  limited  cases  in  tort  law  where 
intent  would  be  a  factor.  If  that  is  not 
clear,  I  will  certainly  clarify  the 
Record.  I  would  not  want  to  disturb 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  If  the  Senator  from 

Kansas  is  willing  to  do  that,  I  need  not 

say  any  more. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  only  take  30 
seconds. 

As  interesting  as  this  dialog  and  dis- 
cussion has  been,  Mr.  President,  I 
think  that  we  are  getting  off  the  basic 
and  fundamental  issue  and,  yes.  that 
is:  Do  we  want  to  make  sure  that  black 
citizens.  Hispanic  citizens,  and  other 
Americans  are  going  to  be  given  full 
and  equal  opportunity  to  participate 
in  elections?  That  is  the  basic  ques- 
tion. If  we  answer  that  In  the  affirma- 
tive, what  possible  difference  does  it 
make  what  was  in  the  minds  of  city 
councilman.  State  legislators  or  other 
government  officials  50,  75,  100  years 
before  that? 

That  is  the  issue  which  is  before  us. 
If  Senators  believe  that  what  was  in 
the  minds  of  those  people  50,  75  years 
ago  does  make  a  difference,  even  if  mi- 
nority voters  today  are  being  denied 
equal  opportunity,  then  Senators 
should  vote  "aye"  with  Senator  East. 

If  Senators  say  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  whether  black  citizens,  brown 
citizens,  and  Hispanic  citizens  are  to 


be  given  equal  opportunity  before  the 
law  as  white  Americans,  then  they 
should  vote  no. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
hope  we  can  proceed  to  a  vote  immedi- 
ately. I  think  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts has  correctly  stated  the  prop- 
osition before  us  and  stated  it  as  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
saw  it  in  the  case  of  White  against 
Regester.  The  Court  there  adopted 
the  results  test  and  correctly  inter- 
preted the  legislative  decision.  The 
Bolden  decision  was  a  radical  change 
as  a  result  of  statutory  interpretation, 
and  it  imposed  the  requirement  of 
proof  of  a  discriminating  purpose. 

This  bill  simply  restores  the  original 
legislative  understanding  as  it  had 
been  found  by  the  Supreme  Court. 

I  think  it  is  also  interesting  that 
nearly  every  case  under  the  White 
against  Regester  decision  explicitly  re- 
jected proportional  representation. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
commend  my  esteemed  colleague  from 
Kansas.  Senator  Robert  Dole,  for  dili- 
gently applying  his  leadership  in  for- 
mulating a  workable  compromise 
amendment  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965.  All  of  us  are  familiar  with  the 
ongoing  public  debate  that  has  sur- 
rounded this  crucial  issue.  The  debate 
has  reflected  the  complexity  of  the 
problems  facing  this  country  as  we 
seek  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  last  ves- 
tiges of  discrimination  at  the  voting 
booth.  The  discussion  has  been 
marked  by  sharp  differences  and  has 
brought  forth  passionate  rhetoric  and 
a  determined  effort  by  those  with 
their  respective  views. 

Oftentimes,  in  a  great  democracy, 
reasonable  lawmakers,  representing 
the  views  of  their  constituents,  reach 
an  impasse  concerning  the  resolution 
of  the  momentous  issues  of  the  day. 
What  enables  them  to  resolve  these 
differences  and  move  forward  is  the 
leadership  and  skill  of  those  of  our 
colleagues  who  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  put  forward  a  compromise  that  is 
a  fair  and  equitable  solution  and  is  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Nation. 

Senator  Dole's  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
is  such  a  compromise.  I  would  recom- 
mend to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
to  take  note  of  and  remember  Senator 
Dole's  effort  and  vigorous  leadership 
in  putting  together  a  most-workable 
solution  to  our  impasse  on  this  legisla- 
tion. The  result  is  a  classic  example  of 
a  great  system  of  government  working 
as  it  should. 

I  do  not  believe  there  has  ever  been 
a  question  of  whether  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  deliberate  disenfranchise- 
ment  of  the  minority  citizens  in  this 
country  through  a  variety  of  methods 
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is  a  sad  chapter  in  olir  history.  In  the 
1960's  we  began  the  long  effort  to 
close  out  that  chapter.  Though  there 
is  work  to  be  done— I  am  proud,  in  fact 
we  all  can  be  proud,  of  the  progress  we 
have  made  in  eliminating  discrimina- 
tion in  voting  practices  and  in  making 
the  operation  of  our  Government  con- 
sistent with  the  principles  on  which 
this  great  democracy  was  founded. 

Now  we  are  at  a  crossroads.  We  must 
use  what  we  have  learned  in  the  past 
two  decades  to  move  forward  to  com- 
plete the  task.  I  believe  the  Dole  com- 
promise of  section  2  of  the  act  is  by  far 
the  best  way  for  us  to  proceed.  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  in  the  delib- 
erations of  the  Senate's  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  full 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
there  have  been  many  hours  of  testi- 
mony, discussion,  and  debate  on  what 
standard  should  be  used  to  establish 
that  a  Jurisdiction  is  in  violation  of  the 
act.  The  controversy  has  revolved 
around  the  so-called  intent  versus  re- 
sults test.  Simply  put— the  question 
has  been,  does  a  court  look  at  a  gov- 
ernment's intent  to  deny  minorities 
access  to  the  political  process  in  the 
original  establishment  of  a  govern- 
ment, no  matter  how  long  ago  that 
may  have  been;  or  whether  the  actual 
form  of  government  itself  currently 
result  in  a  denial  of  access  to  the  polit- 
ical process. 

The  intent  test  is  a  yesterday  test  or 
rather  a  yesteryear  test.  It  Involves 
what  occurred  in  many  instances  25, 
50,  and  75  years  ago.  The  intent  test 
does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
progress  that  has  been  made  in  race 
relations.  It  fails  to  take  into  account 
the  elimination  of  poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests,  property  requirements,  as  well  as 
other  devices  designed  to  prevent  mi- 
norities from  registering  and  voting. 
The  Intent  test  would  not  involve  an 
evaluation  of  good  faith  efforts  made 
to  encourage  all  citizens  to  register 
and  to  participate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. The  intent  test  would  not  involve 
an  evaluation  of  the  sincerity  of  com- 
munities to  get  out  the  vote  which 
many  civic  clubs  and  other  organiza- 
tions in  communities  have  practiced 
now  for  the  past  two  decades  in  many 
parts  of  the  South.  On  the  other 
hand,  a  mere  statistical  result  ap- 
proach would  lose  sight  of  the  efforts 
made  in  recent  years  to  encourage 
voter  participation  of  all  citizens  re- 
gardless of  race,  color,  and  religion.  A 
mere  statistical  results  test  would  not 
take  into  account  an  apathetic  ap- 
proach toward  exercising  the  right  to 
vote  in  some  communities.  The  Dole 
compromise  allows  for  a  consideration 
of  a  totality  of  circumstances,  both 
pro  and  con,  and  in  effect  allows  for 
an  equitable  decision  based  upon  a 
multitude  of  factors  that  are  involved 
in  the  present  and  past  practices 
within  a  community.  The  Dole  com- 
promise has  a  now  application  but 


allows  fcr  consideration  of  yesterday 
factors  IS  well  as  present  day  good 
faith  effi>rts  to  remedy  past  mistakes 
if  the  ye  sterday  factors  touch  on  the 
new  resu  t. 

Unlike  the  version  of  this  act  passed 
by  our  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
House  w^ich  established  a  violation  of 
the  act  b^  focusing  only  on  the  results 
of  the  oi^erations  of  a  particular  form 
of  government.  Senator  Dole's  amend- 
ment would  take  into  consideration 
the  tota  lity  of  circumstances— both 
pro  and  (  on— surrounding  a  particular 
case  befcre  making  a  Judgment  as  to 
whether  that  government  had  denied 
anyone  tpe  right  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  process.  This  is  a  key  and  a 
vital  distinction. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  rhet- 
oric by  vttell-intentioned  individuals  on 
both  siqes  raising  very  legitimate 
points  of  the  appropriate  test  to  be 
fashioned  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  for  determining  dis- 
criminatory practices  in  violation  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  under  section  2 
of  this  legislation,  in  light  of  recent 
court  decision. 

On  one  hand,  many  individuals  feel 
that  a  stmct  intent  test  ought  to  be  ap- 
plied as  to  the  labeling  an  individual, 
municipality,  county,  or  State  as  dis- 
criminatory the  same  way  this  strong 
standard  is  applied  in  our  criminal  jus- 
tice Jurisprudence.  On  the  other  hand, 
some  pro  x>nents  of  a  strict  results  test 
feel  that  a  pure  analytical  analysis  of 
facts  an(  figures  without  the  allow- 
ance of  li  istorical  factors  of  good  faith 
efforts  a  id  other  mitigating  circum- 
stances, apould  not  be  included. 

There  i  are  obviously  pitfalls  on 
either  side  of  this  dialog.  Many  who 
profess  cfjposition  to  the  results  test 
think  it  would  be  more  difficult  to 
prove  an  intent  rather  than  a  results, 
when  in  reality  in  most  of  the  covered 
States,  including  my  own,  Alabama,  a 
clear  pattern  of  legislative  and  govern- 
mental intent  to  disenfranchise  black 
citizens  dan  be  established  and  traced 
back  from  the  early  days  of  Recon- 
struction! to  as  recently  as  the  1960's. 
Constitutions  were  rewritten  and 
amended^  special  sessions  of  legisla- 
tures weh-e  called  and  election  laws 
were  enajpted  for  the  specific  purpose 
of  diseniranchising  minority  voters. 
There  ctn  be  little  doubt  that  the 
intent  exited. 

To  proie  an  intent  test  merely  takes 
some  dig^ng  by  historians.  Recent  de- 
cisions h^ve  shown  that  this  can  be  ef- 
fectively' done.  Unfortunately  it  is 
there.  If!  anything,  the  results  stand- 
ard establishes  a  more  severe  burden 
because  if  the  nonquantitative  subjec- 
tive factars  and  the  amount  of  objec- 
tive factors  that  must  be  weighed  by  a 
court,  ^t  opponents  of  the  results 
test  havf  raised  very  legitimate  con- 
cerns abbut  the  potential  of  propor- 
tional representation.  In  debate  in  the 
Senate  .  udiciary  Committee  and  the 
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public,  I  knew  of  few  individuals  and 
no  Member  sf  this  august  body  ever 
imposing  proportional  representation 
as  a  stand  u-d  upon  governmental 
structures  of  this  country  at  any  level. 
This  conceni  was  legitimately  raised 
by  the  Reag^  administration,  by  the 
Attorney  Oeneral  of  the  United 
States,  and  by  members  of  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee.  I  believe  the 
Dole  compromise  specifically  and  em- 
phatically protects  against  appropriate 
fears  of  imppsing  proportional  repre- 
sentation. Tile  language  is  clearly  and 
specifically  sbelled  out: 

Provided  that  nothing  in  this  section  es- 
tablishes a  right  to  have  members  of  a  pro- 
tected class  ejected  in  numbers  equal  to 
their  proportiari  in  the  population. 

The  Dole  compromise  gives  the  right 
to  participate  openly  and  fairly  in  the 
election  process,  but  does  not  give  a 
guarantee  to  election. 

A  vast  majprity  of  communities  who 
had  practiced  racial  discrimination  as 
to  the  electoral  process  prior  to  1960, 
have  improved  dramatically.  The  reg- 
istration and  electoral  system  of  these 
communities  have  been  remarkably 
changed  in  a|  relatively  short  period  of 
17  to  20  yeari. 

To  completely  disregard  and  deem- 
phasize  these  positive  and  worthwhile 
efforts  discourages  the  incentive  to  im- 
prove systerpis.  By  using  a  standard 
that  may  go  I  back  to  the  1870's  to  de- 
termine whether  a  form  of  govern- 
ment was  discriminately  created 
causes  a  complete  disregard  of  recent 
good  faith  efforts. 

The  Dole  compromise  takes  into 
consideration  all  circumstances  both 
pro  and  con,  puch  as: 

First,  wheljher  the  structure,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  was  the 
product  of  a  routine  or  traditional  de- 
cision. 

Second,  wli  ether  there  is  a  history  of 
official  discr  mination  in  the  State  or 
political  sub<  ivision  which  touches  the 
right  of  citizens  protected  by  this  act 
to  register,  vote,  or  otherwise  partici- 
pate in  the  democratic  process. 

Third,  whejther  the  structure,  stand- 
ard, practic:,  or  procedure  was  sup- 
ported by  a  r  eutral  justification. 

Fourth,  wl  tether  there  is  a  lack  of 
responsiveness  on  the  part  of  elected 
officials  in  the  State  or  political  subdi- 
vision to  the  needs  of  the  members  of 
the  minority  group. 

Fifth,  was  the  structure,  standard, 
practice,  or  procedure  irrational  or 
motivated  b]  a  decision  to  curtail  the 
political  strength  of  the  citizens  pro- 
tected by  thi  s  act? 

Sixth,  whi'ther  the  present  struc- 
ture, standai-d,  practice,  or  procedure 
has  had  a  significant  adverse  impact 
upon  citizen^  protected  by  this  act. 

Seventh,  have  the  citizens  protected 
by  this  act  been  allowed  to  register 
and  vote  wit:  lout  hindrance? 
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Eighth,  have  the  citizens  protected 
by  this  act  in  recent  years  participated 
or  failed  to  participate  in  the  election 
process  in  such  a  manner  as  to  contrib- 
ute to  the  present  situation,  provided 
there  has  t>een  no  hinderance  to  regis- 
ter and  vote? 

An  evaluation  of  a  totality  of  cir- 
cumstances, both  pro  and  con,  allows 
for  a  just,  fair,  and  equitable  determi- 
nation under  a  "now"  standard. 

Senator  Dole  has  done  our  Nation  a 
service  with  his  compromise  amend- 
ment. He  has  understood  where  we 
have  come  from  in  this  effort  and 
what  needs  to  be  done  in  the  future  if 
we  are  to  bury  discrimination  at  the 
polling  places  of  this  country  once  and 
for  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered. The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRoicK),  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  Is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick),  would  vote 
"nay". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Regular  order, 
Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  16, 
nays  81,  as  loUows: 

(RoUcall  Vote  No.  175  Leg.] 

YEAS— 16 


Biden 


NOT  VOTING— 3 
Burdlck  Exon 


Armstrong 

Hatch 

Symms 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Thurmond 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Helms 

Tower 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Wallop 

East 

Laxalt 

Wamtr 

Oam 

McClure 
NAYS-81 

Abdnor 

Glenn 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Ooldwater 

Moynihan 

Baker 

Gorton 

Murkowski 

Baucus 

Orassley 

NIckles 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Bradley 

Heflin 

Percy 

Brady 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Huddleslon 

Pryor 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Rlegle 

Cochran 

Jchnston 

Roth 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Sasaer 

Danlorth 

Leahy 

Schmltt 

DeConcinl 

Levin 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Long 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lugar 

Stafford 

Dole 

Mathias 

Stennis 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Tsongas 

Eagleton 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Ford 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

So  Mr.  East's  amendment  (No.  1875) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
do  we  have  a  15-minute  voting  rule  in 
this  body  or  do  we  not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  The  rule  is  for  a  15- 
minute  vote.         

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  suggest  this 
last  one  went  about  18  or  19  minutes.  I 
am   getting   a  little   tired  of   fooling' 
around.  Most  of  us  can  make  it  here  in 
15  minutes;  everyone  can  make  it. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  EAST.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

I  wish  to  clarify  for  the  sake  of  my 
colleagues,  as  I  indicated  earlier,  as  to 
these  amendments.  What  I  wish  to  do 
is  offer  them,  state  my  case,  let  the  op- 
position respond,  and  then  move  to  a 
vote. 

So  if  that  helps  Senators  plan  their 
evening,  that  is  fine.  I  am  not  interest- 
ed in  taking  any  longer  than  is  neces- 
sary to  offer  the  amendment  and  to 
make  my  case  for  it.  Let  anyone  re- 
spond who  wishes  to  and  we  can  move 
on  to  the  vote. 

So  I  am  prepared,  as  soon  as  the 
Chair  and  the  Parliamentarian  are 
prepared,  to  offer  my  next  amend- 
ment, unless  someone  else  gets  the 
floor  before  I  do,  and  move  to  these 
amendments  in  a  prompt,  orderly  way. 
I  know  there  are  a  few  other  amend- 
ments that  Senators  have.  I  am  sure 
they  will  be  offered  in  the  same  spirit 
and  can  be  disposed  of  in  the  same 
fashion. 

But  that  is  the  way  I  intend  to  pro- 
ceed, Mr.  President.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  may  pro- 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
printed  amendment  No.  1897. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
the  Senator  will  forebear.  I  cannot 
hear  him  and  I  am  not  20  feet  from 
him. 

I  ask  the  chair  to  maintain  order  so 
the  Senator  may  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  suspend,  the  Senate  is  not 
in  order.  There  has  been  a  request  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  that 
the  Senate  come  to  order  so  the  dis- 
cussion can  be  heard  by  everyone. 


Does  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  East)  desire  the  floor? 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  offer  printed  amendment  No. 
1897. 

AMEMDMENT  NO.  1897 

(Purpose:  To  limit  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  to  require  proportional  representa- 
tion or  quotas  in  the  election  of  memtiers 
of  a  protected  class). 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (lilr. 
E^T)  proposes  a  printed  amendment  num- 
bered 1897. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17,  t>eginning  with  the  word 
"population"  in  line  13.  strike  out  the  re- 
mainder of  the  line  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "population. 

"  '(c)  No  court  of  the  United  States  may 
have  jurisdiction  to  require,  mandate,  or 
otherwise  provide  for  the  election  of  mem- 
bers of  a  protected  class  under  this  Act  in 
numbers  equal  to  their  proportion  in  the 
population  or  in  numbers  based  on  any 
ratio,  quota,  or  other  numerical  require- 
ment.' ". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  proceed. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  thank  you, 
and  I  am  prepared  to  state  as  quickly 
as  I  can  my  case  for  this  particular 
amendment  if  we  could  just  make  cer- 
tain, Mr.  President,  that  we  had  order 
in  the  Chamber  so  we  can  at  least  be 
heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  makes 
the  point  that  the  Senate  is  not  in 
order.  So  I  ask  the  Senator  to  suspend 
while  we  do  bring  order  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
may  proceed. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  thank  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa,  the  Presiding  Offi- 
cer. 

Mr.  President,  this  next  amendment 
deals  with  a  matter  raised  just  a  few 
minutes  ago  in  the  discussion  between 
myself  and  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  Dole). 

The  problem  that  is  probably  the 
most  critical  one  of  contention  in  this 
whole  area  is  the  new  dimension  that  I 
am  contending  section  2  introduces. 
Senator  Mathias.  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maryland,  acknowledged 
it  on  his  question  of  effects  and  intent. 
The  Senate,  and  I  respect  its  judg- 
ment, has  gone  on  record  saying  it  pre- 
fers the  effects  test.  So  be  it. 

The  Senate  has  made  its  decision, 
and  I  obviously  fully  respect  it. 
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One  thing,  though,  that  came  out  of 
that  debate,  and  that  discussion  with 
all  parties  concerned,  pro  and  con,  was 
that  the  courts  could  not  impose 
quotas  or  proportional  representation 
based  upon  race  or  color  in  terms  of  a 
solution  in  a  case  involving  this  act. 

That  is,  yes,  of  course,  they  could 
look  at  the  whole  question  of  access, 
the  right  of  every  American  regardless 
of  color  or  race  to  register  and  to  vote 
and  to  have  that  vote  counted. 

I  sense  throughout  the  entire  Cham- 
ber on  both  sides  an  agreement  that 
there  be  neither  quotas  nor  propor- 
tional representation— and  these  are 
two  different  concepts,  now;  propor- 
tional representation  simply  means 
representation  according  to  percent- 
age of  the  population.  Say  that  you 
have  a  city  council  made  up  of  10 
members  and  that  30  percent  of  the 
population  of  the  city  are  members  of 
a  particular  minority.  Proportional 
representation  would  require  a  30-per- 
cent representation  on  the  council. 
Use  of  a  quota  would  mean  anything 
more  than  that  or  less  than  that. 

The  proposed  law  only  says  you  do 
not  have  the  right  to  representation 
equal  to  the  literal  percentage  of  pop- 
ulation, but  it  does' not  eliminate  the 
question  of  remedy,  whether  it  is  im- 
posed as  a  quota  or  number  which 
could  be  greater  than  proportional 
representation  or  less. 

All  this  amendment  would  do,  and  I 
think  this  comports,  as  I  understood 
the  discussion  and  debate,  with  the 
sentiments  of  all  Senators,  is  insure 
that  courts  would  not  be  imposing  pro- 
portional representation  or  quotas 
under  this  act.  That  would  be  contrary 
to  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the  law. 

I  look  upon  this  in  a  way  as  a  techni- 
cal amendment  then,  a  strengthening 
amendment,  to  shore  up  the  point  of 
view  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole)  who  is  the 
author  of  the  so-called  compromise. 
He  said  right  here  on  the  Senate  floor 
a  few  moments  ago  that  there  was  ab- 
solutely no  question  about  it;  he  did 
not  want  to  seek  proportional  repre- 
sentation or  quotas  or  any  reasonable 
facsimile  thereof  imposed  by  the 
courts. 

Since  we  know  courts  have  a  way  of 
doing  mischievous  things  on  occasion, 
and,  that  they  sometimes  take  our 
intent  as  a  legislative  body,  which 
often  is  not  very  clear,  and  maneuver 
it  in  a  direction  we  do  not  want  it  to 
go,  I  feel  it  is  essential  that  this  bill 
say  categorically.  "No  proportional 
representation,  no  quotas  imposed  as  a 
remedy."  Otherwise,  you  clearly  run 
the  risk  of  having  quotas  or  propor- 
tional representation  imposed.  This 
provision— and  again  I  repeat— states 
that  members  of  the  protected  class  do 
have  the  right  to  elect  representatives 
of  their  choice.  Having  said  that,  you 
do  leave  open  invitation  to  a  court  to 
impose  either  proportional  representa- 


tion or  some  reasonable  facsimile 
thereof,  quotas. 

The  single  biggest  point  of  this 
entire  debate  on  S.  1992  is  whether  we 
want  t<  preclude  the  possibility  of 
quotas  being  imposed  by  courts  on 
election  I  in  this  country?  I  have  not 
heard  oie  Senator  get  up  and  defend 
the  con(  ept  of  the  remedy  of  quotas  or 
proportional  representation,  so  why 
not  mal^  that  as  clear  as  we  can.  cate- 
goricallj— cross  the  "t,"  dot  the  "i," 
put  the  period  in.  Then  we  can  go 
home  afid  rest  assured  of  a  Job  well 
done  on  I  this  particular  section. 

So.  M^.  President,  that  is  the  spirit 
in  whicl  i  I  offer  this  next  amendment, 
and  I  si  lall  leave  it  to  the  good  judg- 
ment of  my  colleagues  and  the  legisla- 
tive rec(  rd  they  are  preparing  for  the 
courts  ultimately  to  examine. 

I  am  Concerned  that  in  voting  down 
this  amendment,  they  are  simply  invit- 
ing the  courts  to  impose  quotas  and 
proportional  representation  as  reme- 
dies. Nodv  you  have  an  opportunity  to 
say  cleak-ly  "No."  But  by  rejecting  it. 
courts  Will  look  at  the  legislative 
record  akid  say,  "Yes,  proportional  rep- 
resentation comports  with  the  vague 
language,  and  indeed  the  Senate  re- 
jected ati  amendment  to  the  contrary, 
so  clear^  legislative  intent  is  'Yes,  we 
shall  usi  it  as  a  remedy.'" 

That  ^  the  road  you  are  going  to  be 
sending  the  election  process  down  in 
this  country  over  the  years  and  the 
decades  khead. 

Unles4  again  I  be  misunderstood,  I 
will  support,  and  have  supported  any 
reasonable  legislation  designed  to 
insure  that  each  and  every  American 
regardle^  of  race  or  color  has  access 
to  regisi  ration  and  voting  and  having 
that  vot ;  counted. 

I  wan .  to  reiterate  that  I  have  no 
quarrel  with  that  principle.  I  support 
it.  I  am  pimply  concerned  about  its  in- 
troducing the  whole  concept  of  quotas 
and  proportional  representation 
through|  the  legislative  process,  and  in- 
viting the  courts  to  impose  quotas  as  a 
remedy.!  That  Is  the  evil  I  am  con- 
cerned ibout.  I  say  it  Is  an  evil  because 
it  impoftes  a  totally  new  concept  on 
the  American  election  process. 

So  I  4ope  my  colleagues  will  think 
long  ana  hard  on  this  one.  This  may 
be  the  single  most  important  vote  they 
cast  on  this  particular  bill. 

So  I  i^spectfully  ask  for  their  care- 
ful con^deration.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator*  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  oppose  the  amendment,  and  I  refer 
the  attrition  of  the  Senate  to  the  lan- 
guage that  appears  on  page  17  of  the 
bill  in  Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  at 
line  11,  where  it  is  provided: 

That  npthing  in  this  section  establishes  a 
right  to  nave  members  of  a  protected  class 
elected  ia  numbers  equal  to  their  proportion 
in  the  population. 
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I  believe  his  language  accomplishes 
the  purpose  that  is  sought  and  has 
been  eloquently  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Korth  Carolina.  That  lan- 
guage is  diicussed  at  some  length  in 
the  commltiee  report  on  pages  30  and 
31.  I  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  that 
argument  because  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  undoubtedly  read  it  prior 
to  this  debate  and  are  already  familiar 
with  it.  But  the  report  does  point  out 
that  when  la  Federal  judge  is  called 
upon  to  determine  the  validity  of  a 
practice  challenged  under  section  2 
that  he  or  she  must  act  in  accordance 
with  the  disclaimer  which  I  have  just 
read  from  the  bill. 

Now,  thei|e  is  further,  I  think,  pro- 
tection which  should  set  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina's  mind  at  ease 
that  the  bssic  principle  of  equity  re- 
quires that  the  remedy  provided  by 
the  court  cf  equity,  provided  by  the 
chancellor,  must  be  commensurate 
with  the  rii  ht  that  has  been  violated. 
I  think  tha .  is  protection  without  the 
necessity  o:  disturbing  prior  caselaw 
or  prescrib  ng  mechanical  rules  for 
remedies,  aiid  I  think  we  can  rest— we 
can  provid^  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  with  the  statement  of  a  job 
well  done  w  ith  the  language  that  is  in 
the  bill. 

That  is  n<  it  my  judgment  alone.  The 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  quoted  at  length  the 
opinion  of  William  Bradford  Reynolds, 
the  Assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division  in 
the  Departibent  of  Justice.  Mr.  Reyn- 
olds happehs  to  have  expressed  his 
view  on  this  particular  subject.  He  is.  I 
think,  an  excellent  lawyer,  and  he 
reaches  the  conclusion,  and  a  proper 
conclusion,  pn  a  letter  to  the  editor  of 
the  Washington  Post  which  appeared 
on  the  31stt^of  May  of  this  year.  He 
says,  and  I  4m  quoting  just  in  part: 

The  Senate  compromise  removes  entirely 
the  highly  offensive  concept  of  proportional 
representation  based  on  race,  a  concept  that 
had  been  included  in  the  liberal  House  ver- 
sion. Of  eqiial  Importance,  the  Senate's 
compromise  ^ifts  the  essential  focus  of  sec- 
tion 2  away  from  an  emphasis  on  election 
results,  as  in  Lhe  House  version,  and  back  to 
a  proper  cone  em  for  individual  rights. 
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I  would  assume  that  if  there  were  a 
plan  presented  by  a  municipality  in 
which  a  proportional  number  of  mi- 
nority candidates  might  get  elected,  it 
just  happened  to  come  out  that  way, 
and  the  plan  was  uruuiimously  sup- 
ported by  every  voter  in  the  munici- 
pality, that  the  court  would  be  under 
this  measure  prohibited  from  approv- 
ing or  adopting  that  plan. 

Therefore.  I  believe  that  not  only 
has  it  been  utmecessary,  but  that  it 
could  have  mischievous  results,  al- 
though I  am  sure  they  are  not  intend- 
ed by  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Surely.  I  will  yield 
the  floor. 

Mr.  HELMS.  No,  I  do  not  want  the 
Senator  to  do  that.  I  want  him  to 
repeat  that  reasoning  that  he  Just 
stated  at  the  conclusion. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  What  I  am  suggest- 
ing is  that  the  language  of  the  amend- 
ment says  that: 

No  court  of  the  United  States  may  have 
Jurisdiction  to  require,  mandate,  or  other- 
wise provide  for  the  election  of  members  of 
a  protected  class  under  this  Act  in  numbers 
equal  to  their  proportion  in  the  population. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes,  but  the  Senator 
was  talking  about  the  Judge  being  pre- 
cluded from  doing  something. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes,  that  is  exactly 
right.  If  it  turned  out  that  under  the 
plan  the  Judge  was  reviewing  or  an 
election  that  the  Judge  was  reviewing 
that  there  were  exactly  proportional 
results— it  is  probably  mathematically 
unlikely— but  if  it  did  happen,  then, 
under  this  amendment,  the  Judge 
could  not  certify  that  particular  plan 
or  that  particular  election  result  be- 
cause it  is  expressly  forbidden  by  the 
law. 

Mr.  HELMS.  If  the  Senator  will  for- 
give me,  that  is  the  most  strained  in- 
terpretation of  this  amendment  that 
could  be  conceived.  I  am  astonished. 

Mr.  EAST.  If  I  might  state  to  the 
Senator,  the  amendment  simply  for- 
bids the  court  from  imposing  not  only 
the  proportional  representation  but 
quotas.  In  short,  it  would  preclude 
courts  from  decreeing  results  or  ef- 
fects based  exclusively  on  race  or 
color.  That  is  the  concept  I  find  equal- 
ly troublesome. 

Again,  as  I  said  before,  certainly  the 
law  would  encourage  proportional  rep- 
resentation and  under  this  section  it 
merely  says  there  is  not  a  right  to  pro- 
portional representation.  But,  yet, 
given  that  something  is  to  be  accorded 
to  a  protected  class,  I  would  submit, 
what  else  is  there  to  do  except  to 
impose  some  sort  of  percentage  result? 
Of  course,  you  say  the  result  might 
not  literally  be  proportional  represen- 
tation, but  it  could  well  be  some  sort 
of  quota,  some  use  of  numbers. 

Again,  back  to  my  point,  as  the  At- 
torney General  stated,  the  disclaimer 
means  something;  it  repeals  some- 
thing; it  repeals  the  results  test  or  it  is 
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meaningless.  All  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to 
have  us  clarify  that  the  court  could 
not,  as  a  remedy,  impose  proportional 
representation  or  quotas  on  election 
results.  Eliminate  that.  That  is  all  this 
amendment  would  do,  in  other  words, 
clarify  a  point  that  I  thought  every- 
one had  agreed  was  a  good  idea,  in- 
cluding the  distlngushed  Senator  from 
Kansas,  who  is  the  principal  author  of 
this  so-called  compromise. 

Mr.  HKT.MS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
we  are  stumbling  into  rhetorical  con- 
fusion now.  I  heard  the  Senator  from 
Maryland,  but  I  want  to  understand 
what  he  is  saying. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  this  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  to  make  my  statement  as  to  what 
I  believe  the  issue  is  and  how  we  have 
addressed  the  issue  of  proportional 
representation  in  this  legislation,  both 
from  my  position  as  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee  and  also  as  one  Senator 
who  worked  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors, under  Senator  Dole's  leadership, 
to  find  a  compromise  in  this  area. 

As  far  as  the  threat  of  a  congression- 
al mandate  of  proportional  representa- 
tion is  concerned,  I  am  convinced  that 
sufficient  guarantees  against  such  an 
edict  have  been  incorporated  in  the 
new  section  2  of  the  act.  I  have  been 
most  adamant  in  my  objections  to  any 
such  proportional  representation  man- 
date. This  has  been  a  great  concern  of 
mine  from  the  very  beginning  of  these 
proceedings.  I  opposed  adoption  of  the 
House-passed  language  because  of 
these  concerns. 

The  section  2  compromise  proposal 
reads  in  part,  "nothing  in  this  section 
establishes  a  right  to  have  members  of 
a  protected  class  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  their  proportion  in  the  popu- 
lation." At  several  instances  the  com- 
mittee report  states  that  section  2  cre- 
ates no  right  to  proportional  represen- 
tation for  any  group.  The  committee 
report  also  states  that  any  concerns 
that  have  been  voiced  about  racial 
quotas  are  put  to  rest  by  the  basic 
principle  of  equity  that  the  remedy 
must  be  commensurate  with  the  right 
that  has  l>een  violated. 

Therefore,  as  there  is  no  right  to 
proportional  representation,  it  would 
appear  that  the  courts  are  prohibited 
from  imposing  proportional  represen- 
tation as  a  remedy.  The  subcommittee 
minority  reached  this  same  conclu- 
sion; and  I  quote  page  83  of  the  sub- 
committee report: 

The  minority  joins  the  majority  in  reject- 
ing proportional  representation  as  either  an 
appropriate  standard  for  complying  with 
the  Act  or  as  a  proper  method  of  remedying 
adjudicated  violations. 

While  I  understand  and  sympathize 
with  the  concerns  of  those  who  would 


like  to  insure  that  proportional  repre- 
sentation is  not  imposed  as  a  remedy,  I 
believe  that  sufficient  safeguards 
against  such  an  aberration  are  already 
included  in  the  act.  I  am  simply  saying 
that  as  I  read  the  act  adequate  safe- 
guards are  already  included  in  the  new 
section  2. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  through- 
out the  hearings,  the  focus  of  debate 
was  the  standard  of  proof  to  be  used 
under  section  2  and  what  constituted  a 
violation.  Opponents  of  the  results 
test  argued  that  the  touchstone  under 
the  results  standard  would  be  whether 
minorities  had  achieved  proportional 
representation.  These  concerns  were 
addressed  by  an  amendment  which  ex- 
pressly disavowed  a  right  to  propor- 
tional representation,  and  clarified 
that  the  legal  standard  to  be  applied 
was  that  of  White  against  Regester. 
Under  White,  the  issue  to  be  decided  is 
whether  there  is  equal  access  to  the 
political  process,  and  the  totality  of 
circumstances  is  considered.  The 
extent  to  which  minorities  have  been 
elected  is  only  one  factor,  among  sev- 
eral, to  consider. 

Now  we  are  hearing  from  a  few  that 
remedy  language  is  needed,  and  it  is 
not.  White,  and  the  line  of  cases  ap- 
plying White  were  the  subject  of  in- 
tense scrutiny  during  the  hearings.  No 
objections  were  voiced  during  the 
hearings  about  how  remedies  were 
fashioned  in  those  cases.  Opponents  of 
the  results  test  have  been  unable  to 
point  to  one  case  where  proportional 
representation  was  ordered  as  a 
remedy  under  the  results  test. 

Moreover,  as  the  report  points  out, 
the  basic  principle  of  equity,  that  the 
remedy  must  be  commensurate  with 
the  right  provides  all  the  assurance 
that  is  needed.  The  report  also  dis- 
avows the  use  of  quotas.  New,  uncon- 
sidered language  concerning  remedy 
would  serve  no  other  purpose  than  to 
signal  the  courts  that  we  are  trying  to 
limit  their  ability  to  fully  redress  the 
right  which  is  recognized  under  the  re- 
sults test,  that  is,  the  right  to  equal 
access  to  the  political  process. 

Some  have  nevertheless  argued  that 
such  limiting  language  is  necessary  be- 
cause of  "aberrant"  courts.  But  again, 
we  are  simply  codifying  a  legal  stand- 
ard which  was  used  by  the  courts  for 
over  a  decade.  No  one  has  been  able  to 
point  to  an  "aberrant"  court  which 
sought  to  impose  proportional  repre- 
sentation as  a  remedy  under  the  re- 
sults test.  In  addition,  this  perceived 
problem  of  "aberrant"  courts  would 
presumably  apply  whether  the  court  is 
fashioning  relief  under  the  "results" 
standard  or  the  "intent"  standard. 

As  Assistant  Attorney  General  Brad 
Reynolds,  who  was  a  leading  critic  of 
the  ^ouse  language,  recently  wrote, 
the  committee  amendments  to  section 
2  "remove  entirely"  the  concept  of 
proportional  representation.  The  com- 
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promise  amendments  have  been  an  in- 
disputable success  in  addressing  the 
competing  concerns  which  have  been 
expressed  about  this  issue  and  thus  so- 
lidifying the  overwhelming  bipartisan 
support  it  has  received.  We  should  not 
tamper  with  it  to  address  fears  that 
are  unfounded  and  unsubstantiated. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  by  Senator  East  provides 
that  no  Federal  court  may  require  or 
provide  for  the  election  of  minorities 
in  proportion  to  their  presence  in  the 
population.  The  amendment  would  in- 
trude unnecessarily  upon  the  tradi- 
tional powers  of  the  court  to  remedy 
voting  rights  violations  and  should  be 
decisively  rejected. 

As  the  committee  report  makes  abso- 
lutely clear,  the  remedy  for  any  voting 
rights  violation  must  be  commensu- 
rate with  the  right  that  has  been  vio- 
lated. For  this  reason,  the  courts  in 
correcting  section  2  violations  should 
exercise  their  traditional  equitable 
powers  to  Implement  relief  that  com- 
pletely remedies  the  prior  violations  or 
dilution  of  minority  voting  strength. 
Based  upon  established  and  accepted 
concepts  of  equity  and  existing  case 
law,  the  courts  have  a  duty  in  section 
2  cases  fully  to  provide  equal  opportu- 
nity for  minority  citizens  to  partici- 
pate in  the  electorate  and  to  select 
candidates  of  their  choice. 

Given  the  existing  body  of  cases 
clearly  establishing  these  equitable  re- 
medial concepts,  and  given  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  to  section  2  deals 
solely  with  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  substantive  -violation  of  voting 
rights,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  do 
more  in  addressing  the  remedy  issue 
than  to  advert  to  .the  above  general 
precepts.  It  is  unnecessary,  and 
beyond  the  scope  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  section  2,  to  prescribe 
any  mechanistic  or  predetermined 
rules  for  formulating  remedies  in  cases 
which  necessarily  depend  upon  widely 
varied  proof  and  local  circumstances. 
The  fashioning  of  remedies  must  be 
left  to  the  traditional,  equitable 
powers  of  the  local  Federal  courts 
having  Jurisdiction  over  particular 
controversies  to  determine  on  the 
facts  of  each  case  a  remedy  that  recog- 
nizes minority  voting  strength,  pro- 
vides a  fair  opportunity  for  minorities 
to  participate  in  the  political  process, 
and  fully  remedies  the  violation. 

The  proposed  amendment  would 
alter  the  law  as  it  presently  exists:  and 
interfere  with  the  duties  of  the  Feder- 
al courts.  The  East  proposal  should  be 
rejected.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Sensj»r  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
concluded  my  comments.  I  am  willing, 
as  a  sponsor  of  the  amendment,  to  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays,  obviously  not 
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trying  to  preclude  anyone  else  from 
commenting.  But  I  am  ready  to  ask  for 
the  yeai  and  nays  and  proceed  to  a 
vote.      I 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  [sufficient  second?  There  Is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  y^as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

•RESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

^her  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 

agreeing  to  the  amendment 

>nator  from  North  Carolina 

(T).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 

lered  and  the  clerk  will  call 


The 
there  f\ 
tion  is 
of  the 
(Mr. 
been  oi 
the  roll. 

The  bjll  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClitrs).  is 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CSIANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Sen&tor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuROiCB),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  and  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado (Mr.  Hart),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioeh),  is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  furt|ier  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota!  (Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote 
"nay."  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  aiiy  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  annoimced— yeas  14, 
nays  81  „  as  follows: 

I^Ucall  Vote  No.  176  Leg.l 
YEAS-14 


Abdnor 

Armstrong 

Byrd. 

Harry  P.^  Jr. 
Denton 


Andrew! 

Baker 

Baucui 

Bentant 

Boren 

B0Kh«tti 

Brmdley 

Brady 

Bumpei* 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Craniton 

D'Amate 

Danforth 

DeCondn 

Dixon 

Dodd        I 

Dole         I 

Dontenldl 

Durenberfer 

Eacleton 

Ford 

Olenn 


Laxalt 

NIcklea 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 


East 

Oam 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Helms 

NAYS-81 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Oraaley 

Hatfleld 

Hayakawa 

Hefltoi 

Helnt 

HoUlngt 

Huddleaton 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Jepaen 

JohiMton 

KaMchaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lone 

Luiar 

Mathlai 

MaUunaca 

MatUhfly 

Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

Mitchell 

NOT  VOTINO-5 

Xxon  MeClure 

Hart 


Moynlhan 

Murkowski 

Nunn 

Packwood 

PcU 

Percy 

Prewler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanei 

SaaMr 

Schmitt 

Slmpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennli 

Stevens 

TV>n«as 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 

Zorlnaky 


Blden 
Burdlek 

So  Mi'.  East's  amendment  (No.  1897) 
was  rejected 
Mr 
The 

majoritjy 


£  AKER  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
leader. 
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Mr.  BAK]  31.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsidi  r  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  K£N]rEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  t  le  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  the 
majority  lea  der. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  \  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  froln  North  Carolina  is  pre- 
pared at  thfs  time  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment and  will  perhaps  accept  a  time 
agreement  for  debate:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Twenty  minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
told  that  |he  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  h^  an  amendment  on  pro- 
portional rebresentation  and  that  he  is 
willing  to  take  a  time  agreement  of  20 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided. 

Is  the  athendment  printed  or  un- 
prlnted?       1 

Mr.  HELBilS.  It  is  not  printed— pro- 
vided I  get  an  up-and-down  vote  and 
we  do  not  si  art  tabling,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  BAK]  !R.  I  have  no  intention  of 
Mr.  President.  I  think  we 
good  progress.  I  wonder  if 
there  is  a  cc  py  of  the  amendment  that 
we  can  see. 

[S.  Sure. 

Mr.  President.  I  have 
endment.  and  it  appears  to 
tforward  amendment  deal- 
question  of  proportional 
an.  I  think  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ncirth  Carolina  is  very  gener- 
ous in  his  offer  of  a  time  limitation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  a  time  limitation  of  20  minutes  to 
be  equally  divided  on  this  unprinted 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  on  proportional  representa- 
tion, with  control  of  the  time  for 
debate  thereon  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  BAlUiM.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  cofisent  that  no 
motion  to  table  be  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  ifl  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senaior  from  North  Carolina. 

Ur  AMKNOMENT  HO.  103S 

(Purpose:  To  allow  the  courts  to  order 
proportionaU  representation  as  a  remedy) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ob- 
serving with  some  fascination  the 
record  that  Is  being  built  here.  I  can 
imagine  that  lawyers  will  have  a  field 
day  and  Judges  will  look  at  the  action 
Just  taken  sn  the  amendment  by  the 
distinguish(  d  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (lir.  East)  and  say.  "Well. 
the  Senate  had  a  chance  to  proscribe 
quotas  or  proportional  representa- 
tion." 

Frankly,  with  all  respect  to  my  col- 
leagues whb  feel  that  they  have  nailed 


doing  that, 
are  making 


Mr.  HEI 
Mr.  BAI 
read  the 
be  a  straigl 
ing  with  tl 
representatl 
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this  thing 


down  sufficiently  tight,  I 


believe  that  they  have  in  fact  opened 
Pandora's  box  in  terms  of  interpreta- 
tions that  could  be  given  of  what  the 
Senate  really  meant. 

Therefore,  I  call  up  my  amendment 
and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

Add  at  the  end  of  the  Committee  substi- 
tute the  following  new  Section: 

"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act,  a  court  may  order 
as  a  remedy  to  a  violation  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amended,  a  system  of 
government  Intended  to  Insure  quotas  or 
proportional  representation  of  classes  of 
persons  protected  thereby.". 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  obvious- 
ly. I  am  going  to  vote  against  my  own 
amendment,  and  I  am  going  to  urge 
other  Senators  to  do  likewise;  because 
by  adopting  this  amendment,  we  will 
be  saying  to  the  courts  in  the  future: 
"We.  the  United  States  Senate,  do  not 
intend  for  you  to  use  as  a  remedy 
quotas  or  proportional  representa- 
tion." 

So  I  am  giving  the  Senate  a  chance 
to  go  on  record;  and  if  the  Senate  does 
not  go  on  record,  then  I  say  again  that 
Pandora's  box  has  been  opened  wide. 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  for  the 
record  that  it  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  Federal  courts  shall  not  order 
quotas  or  proportional  representation 
as  a  remedy  for  alleged  Voting  Rights 
Act  violations. 

Every  proponent  of  this  bill  on  this 
floor  has  repeatedly  said  that  he  does 
not  intend  it  to  require  quotas  or  pro- 
portional representation.  So  the  way 
Xxi  nail  that  down  is  to  vote  against  the 
Helms  amendment. 

I  know  this  is  a  somewhat  unusual 
procedure,  but  I  know  of  no  other  way 
to  approach  it.  I  am  saying  to  the 
Senate:  "Put  up  or  shut  up  on  this 
issue,  because  if  we  do  not  put  up, 
then  the  Fedsral  courts  down  the  line 
will  be  free  to  interpret  as  they 
please." 

Mr.  President,  as  I  say.  I  intend  to 
vote  against  my  own  amendment,  and 
I  hope  it  will  be  resoundingly  defeat- 
ed. I  hope  the  Senate  will  go  on  record 
against  quotas  or  proportional  repre- 
sentation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  vote  against  your 
amendment,  will  you  vote  for  the  bill? 
[Laughter] 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  beg  your  pardon? 

Mr.  DOLE.  If  we  help  defeat  your 
amendment,  will  you  help  us  pass  the 
bUl? 


Mr.  HELMS.  We  will  be  halfway 
there.  If  we  can  do  this  and  also  some- 
thing about  bailout,  as  I  have  said 
from  the  beginning,  then  I  would 
think  about  it. 

The  two  thifigs  that  have  bothered 
me,  and  the  question  left  open  by  the 
fuzzy  language,  as  I  read  it,  are  with 
respect  to  quotas  on  proportional  rep- 
resentation, and  the  bailout. 

I  will  make  a  deal  with  the  Senator, 
or  all  Senators,  that  if  we  will  address 
the  bailout  and  the  issue  of  quotas  and 
proportional  representation,  then  you 
can  go  to  final  passage,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned.  That  is  what  I  have  been 
saying  all  week  long. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time, 
Mr.  President. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
vote  against  the  Helms  amendment. 
But  I  believe  there  is  some  confusion 
about  what  this  amendment  does  and 
does  not  do.  The  principal  author  of 
the  amendment  suggests  that  its 
defeat  would  establish  the  Senate's  in- 
tention to  oppose  proportional  repre- 
sentation via  court  order  in  all  circum- 
stances. But  a  closer  examination  of 
the  language  of  the  amendment  indi- 
cates that  it  does  not  purport  to  allow 
a  court  to  order  boundaries  in  a  specif- 
ic district,  for  instance,  to  be  based  on 
proportional  representation  if  neces- 
sary to  remedy  a  cofistitutional  viola- 
tion. 

Instead,  the  amendment  would  allow 
a  court  to  order  "a  system  of  govern- 
ment intended  to  insure  *  •  *  pro- 
portional representation  •  •  •••  i  can 
foresee  no  circumstances  under  which 
a  court  should  order  that  our  entire 
system  of  government  should  be  so 
radically  altered. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  among  others, 
that  I  shall  vote  against  this  amend- 
ment. I  would  suggest  that  anyone 
seeking  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
the  Senate's  action  defeating  this 
amendment  will  find  it  in  the  sweep- 
ing language  of  the  amendment  itself 
rather  than  In  the  interpretations 
given  to  that  language. 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  allowing  a  court  to  adopt 
a  remedy  intended  to  insure  quotas  or 
proportional  representation  was  de- 
feated overwhelmingly  because  it  was 
irrelevant  to  this  bill,  because  Judicial 
remedies  are  governed  by  a  body  of  eq- 
uitable jurisprudence,  and  this  bill  is 
not  intended  to  affect  or  interfere 
with  that  body  of  equitable  Jurispru- 
dence. 

Under  that  body  of  law  courts  are  di- 
rected to  adopt  remedies  that  are  ade- 
quate to  completely  rectify  violations, 
and.  in  the  case  of  a  districting  plan, 
to  require  or  adopt  fairly  drawn  plans 
that  adequately  reflect  the  voting 
strength  of  minority  voters. 

That  is  a  far  cry  from  a  remedy  in- 
tended to  insure  quotas  or  proportion- 
al representation  and  that  is  why  that 
amendment  was  rejected.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  join  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  in  voting  against  this  amend- 
ment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Thank  you,  sir. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  believe  that  the 
Dole  compromise  has  the  disclaimer  in 
it  which  fully  covers  this  area,  this 
language.    It   would   be   unnecessary. 
The  matter  has  been  fully  debated  in 
connection  with  the  previous  amend- 
ment   of    the    junior    Senator    from 
North  Carolina.  I  am  happy  to  be  join- 
ing  the  senior  Senator   from   North 
Carolina  in  defeating  the  amendment. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  have  pointed 
out.  the  issue  on  proportional  repre- 
sentation has  been  fully  discussed  and 
debated.  It  does  not  need  any  further 
elaboration. 

I  also  hope  the  amendment  will  be 
defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  delight- 
edly. I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
and  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BtTRDicK)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  aimounce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  armounce  that.  \i  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  1. 
nays  94,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  vote  No.  177  Leg.] 
YEAS-1 


Specter 


AtKlnor 
Andrews 
Armstrong 
Baker 


NAYS-94 

Baurus 
Bentsen 
Boren 
Boschwitz 


Bradley 
Brady 
Bumpers 
Byrd. 
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Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Cannon 
Cliafee 
ChUe* 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Craniton 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcinl 
Denton 
DUon 
Dodd 
Dole 
Domenld 
Durenberger 
Eacleton 
East 
Pord 
Oam 
Glenn 
Ooldwater 
Gorton 
Oraaley 
Hart 
Hatch 
Haineld 
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Hawkln 

Hayakawa 

Heflin 

Hetatt 

Helma 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kaoebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Levin 


Mataunaca 

Mattindy 

Melcher 

Mrtimhanni 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Murfcowski 


NieUes 

Nunn 

Paekwood 

Feu 

Percy 

PresBler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarfoanes 

Saner 

SchmlU 

Simpson 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Tsongas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorinaky 


were  only  a  few  minutes  of       Mr.    Pre  ident,    is    the    Senate    in 


rollcall 
several 


THIAS) 

chusettfe 


NOT  VOTING-5 


Biden 
Burdlck 


Exon 
MeClure 


Stevens 


So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (UP  No. 
1025)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  briefly  expand  upon  my  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms). 

I  was  concerned  about  the  purpose 
for  which  the  amendment  was  offered. 
Since  the  bill  states  that  it  does  not 
create  a  right  to  proportional  repre- 
sentation, the  defeat  of  the  amend- 
ment might  result  in  confusing  the 
legislative  history  of  this  most  impor- 
tant measure. 

The  amendment's  reference  to  "a 
system  of  government  intended"  to 
Insure  proportional  representation 
may  be  broad  enough  to  encompass 
many  appropriate  remedial  orders.  I 
was  concerned  that  by  defeating  this 
amendment,  we  might  fuel  the  argu- 
ment that  any  remedy  which  may 
result  in  proportional  representation 
is  unavailable  to  the  courts. 

I  am  opposed  to  limiting  the  tradi- 
tional equitable  and  remedial  powers 
of  the  courts.  The  bill  does  not  tamper 
with  the  power  of  the  Federal  courts 
to  order  remedies  commensurate  with 
the  violation.  I  was.  therefore,  most 
concerned  that  this  amendment  was 
apparently  proffered  in  order  to  have 
it  defeated  in  an  attempt  to  create  the 
false  impression  that  this  bill  some- 
how curtails  the  courts'  equitable 
powers. 

I  was  also  concerned  about  the  stam- 
pede on  this  amendment,  and  the  un- 
usual twist  that  its  sponsor  announced 
his  intention  to  vote  against  it.  It  was 
acted  upon  in  a  few  minutes  after 
about  9:15  p.m.  when  the  Senate  had 
been  in  session  for  some  12  hoiu-s. 

There  had  been  no  hearings  on  the 
amendment.  It  had  not  been  consid- 
ered by  the  Judiciary  Committee.  It 
had  not  been  circulated  prior  to  its  in- 
troduction. The  first  notice  of  its  con- 
tent came  when  the  clerk  read  it. 


There 
debate. 
Duriilg  the  course  of  the  15-minute 
vote.  I  discussed  the  issue  with 
Senators  including  the  two 
principkl  advocates  in  favor  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma 
uid  the  Senator  from  Massa 
(Mr.  Kerhedt).  Because  of 
my  cotitinuing  concern  that  rejection 
of  this]  amendment  might  be  used  to 
preclude  proportional  representation 
in  proper  cases.  I  voted  in  the  affirma- 
tive on  the  amendment. 

The  jPRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatch)  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolir  EL 

AMZNSlfENT  NO.  ISSB 

(Purpo^:  To  change  the  venue  provisions 
under  sections  4  and  5)  - 
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Mr. 

like  to 
1865. 

The 
clerk 

The 


1  LAST.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
}ffer  a  printed  amendment  No. 

PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
w  11  report. 
]  egislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


The  C  enator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  pioposes  a  printed  amendment  num- 
bered l^SS. 

Mr.  ^lAST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  I  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with.    1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obfection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  thejend  of  the  bill  add  the  foUowinr 
Sec.  l  (a)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  is  further  amended  by 
striking!  out  "the  United  States  District 
Court  f0r  the  District  of  Columbia"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"an  apbropriate  United  States  district 
court".  I 

(b)  Se^ion  5  of  the  Voting  RighU  Act  of 
19S5  is  fmended  by  striking  out  in  the  first 
sentence  of  such  section  "the  United  States 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  appropri- 
ate Unil  ed  SUtes  district  court". 

(c)  Se  tion  14  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1M5  Is  fended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (b)  "the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an  appropri- 
ate disti  let  court": 

(3)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
the  first  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "a  district  cotirt": 

(3)  bn  strilting  out  in  subsection  (d)  "the 
District!  of  Columbia"  the  second  time  it  ap- 
pears aad  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  dis- 
trict in  which  such  action  for  declaratory 
judgment  has  been  brought";  and 

(4)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (d)  "the 
District  Court  for  the  District  of  Colimibia" 
the  second  time  it  appears  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  district  coiirt". 

(d)  Tke  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a),  (b),  and  (c)  of  this  section  shall  take 
effect  ofi  August  6. 1982. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  turns  our  focus  to  the 
problems  that  the  so-called  affected 


order?  It  Is  unclear  to  me  whether  it  is 
or  not. 

The  PRISIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senate;  please  be  in  order.  Sena- 
tors will  clear  the  wells  and  the  staff 
will  quit  chatting.  The  Senator  from 
North  Cardlina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  we  turn 
now  to  another  amendment,  which  I 
am  happy  ko  dispose  of  as  quickly  as 
we  can.  ana  I  will  be  concise.  Then  I 
have  one  dther  that  I  have  to  offer. 
This  amendment,  however,  deals  with 
a  very  important  matter,  venue.  In 
particular,  !I  am  referring  to  the  fact. 
Mr.  President,  that  under  this  pro- 
posed law.  IS.  1992.  the  affected  areas, 
the  9  States  that  originally  came 
under  the  act  and  then  the  13  others, 
for  a  total  of  22.  including  my  State  of 
North  Caiplina  with  its  40  covered 
counties.  Mr.  President,  are  required 
to  come  to  the  Federal  district  court 
here  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
order  to  try  these  cases. 

We  feel  t|iat  this  requirement  is  bur- 
densome a^d  unfair  and  unwarranted. 

Tou  start  under  Anglo-American 
law.  Mr.  President,  with  the  assump- 
tion that  the  place  of  trial  will  be  the 
one  where  Ihe  alleged  offense  has  sup- 
posedly taf  en  place.  The  normal  pro- 
cedure is  to  ask  for  a  change  in  the 
place  of  trial  only  if  it  would  appear 
that  a  particular  court  or  Jurisdiction 
might  be  pfejudiced  in  its  attitude. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  wish  to 
insist 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  or  ier? 

Mr.  EAST-  I  do  not  wish  to  be  diffi- 
cult, but  I  would  appreciate  an  oppor- 
tunity for  ^rder  in  the  Chamber  while 
I  state  my  ^se. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  The  Senate  will  be  in 
order.  The  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na will  please  proceed. 

Mr.  EASfr.  The  normal  assumption 
under  Anglo-American  law  is  that  the 
place  of  tiial  will  be  the  place  where 
the  offense  allegedly  has  been  perpe- 
trated, unless  one  can  show  bias  on 
the  part  of  the  court,  in  which  event 
you  ask  fog  a  change  of  venue. 

Under  tlte  law  we  are  voting  upon 
now.  or  wfa^ch  we  will  be  in  due  course, 
all  the  affected  States  are  required  to 
come  to  the  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  for  trial.  The  simple 
presumption  in  the  law  is  that  south- 
em  district  court  judges  of  the  federal 
system  are  prejudiced  and  would  not 
hear  these  cases  fairly. 

That  is  a  great  slur  on  the  southern 
Judiciary.  $nd,  I  might  note,  on  judges 
approved  by  this  very  Chamber,  many 
of  them  inivery  recent  years. 

In  fact,  ihe  law  does  great  violence 
to  the  very  idea  of  venue  because 
venue  is  tq  guarantee  a  neutral  fonun. 
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states  j  currently  encounter  imder  the    The  purp<}se  of  having  cases  brought 


1965  a  t 


here  is  to 


try  to  get  a  forum  which  is 


biased  on  behalf  of  those  who  bring 
charges  of  discrimination.  That  is  a 
very  perverse  manipulation  of  the 
venue  concept. 

This  perverse  concept  Is  in  the  exist- 
ing law.  and  we  are  going  to  perpet- 
uate it. 

Now.  it  is  a  curious  thing  that  we 
hear  a  lot  of  discussion,  and  some  of  it 
even  borders  on  eloquence,  that  we 
ought  to  be  very  careful  of  stripping 
courts  of  their  jurisdiction.  But  that  is 
precisely  what  this  law  does;  it  strips 
the  lower  Federal  courts  in  the  affect- 
ed areas  of  jurisdiction  to  hear  section 
5  cases.  Why?  Again,  on  the  irrebutta- 
ble presumption  they  are  prejudiced 
and  biased.  I  find  it  unacceptable,  per- 
verse, and  contrary  to  the  normal 
standards  of  Anglo-American  law. 

I  think  that  any  time  if  one  or  the 
other  parties  involved  under  this  act 
can  show  that  a  lower  Federal  district 
court  or  its  Judge,  is  biased  and  preju- 
diced than  they  can  ask  for  a  change 
of  venue.  But  do  not  mandate  this 
kind  of  venue  change,  do  not  require 
the  parties  to  come  here. 

So  what  this  amendment  would  do. 
quite  simply.  Mr.  President,  instead  of 
requiring  that  people  in  our  area  un- 
dergo the  trouble  and  the  cost  of 
coming  here  and  dragging  witnesses 
here  is  permit  them  to  try  these  cases 
in  the  appropriate  court  of  the  United 
States,  which  means  the  court  in  the 
area  from  whence  they  come. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  sixth  amendment  guarantees 
the  right  of  the  individual  to  be  tried 
in  the  district  in  which  the  crime  is  al- 
leged to  have  been  committed.  This 
ancient  principle  of  Anglo-American 
law  prevents  the  Government  from 
manipulating  Jurisdictions  against 
you.  from  using  venue,  to  drag  you  all 
over,  from  making  it  difficult  for  you 
to  bring  yourself,  your  people,  your 
witnesses  into  court,  and  from  enhanc- 
ing the  potential  that  the  Government 
wiU  obtain  a  conviction. 

Maybe  this  is  the  accepted  norm 
today.  I  do  not  know.  Perhaps  so.  Re- 
grettably. I  say.  this  approach  does 
great  violence  to  a  venerable  and  im- 
portant concept  in  Anglo-American 
law.  the  right  to  be  tried  in  the  district 
in  which  the  offense  has  allegedly 
taken  place  luiless  compelling  reason 
can  be  shown  for  holding  trial  else- 
where. 

Again.  I  repeat,  the  people  in  our 
area  have  to  liear  the  expense  and  the 
burden  of  coming  here  apparently  on 
the  hope  that  this  Jurisdiction  will  be 
prejudiced  on  t>ehalf  of  those  bringing 
the  charges.  I  cannot  live  with  this  sit- 
uation as  a  matter  of  conscience.  That 
is  why  I  offer  this  amendment.  I  will 
certainly  respect  the  Judgment  of  my 
colleagues,  but  the  reason  I  ask  them 
to  vote  upon  this  matter  is  not  to  trou- 
ble them,  not  to  interfere  with  a  pleas- 
ant evening,  but  Just  to  let  them  ex- 
press their  opinion,  their  Judgment,  on 


whether  they  want  this  practice  to 
continue. 

So  what  would  this  amendment  do? 
It  would  mean  that  under  S.  1992.  the 
place  of  trial  would  be  in  the  Federal 
district  court  where  the  offense  is  al- 
leged to  have  occurred.  The  litigants 
will  not  be  required  to  commence 
action  here  in  the  Federal  district 
court  in  Washington.  D.C.  That  is  my 
case.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  and  I  am  willing  to  proceed 

to  a  vote.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  respond- 
ing to  the  Senator  from  North  Caroli- 
na, although  I  think  the  point  that  he 
raises  is  an  important  one  and  I  think 
the  response  should  have  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

First  of  all.  we  ought  to  understand 
what  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  trying  to  do.  and  that  is  to  change 
the  venue  for  both  the  preclearance 
provisions  of  the  legislation  as  well  as 
the  bailout  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion. That  is  the  thrust  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

The  reason  that  jurisdiction  was 
vested  in  the  District  of  Columbia  was 
very  simple  and  very  important.  First 
of  all,  it  was  to  develop  an  expertise, 
knowledge,  and  understanding  in  an 
area  of  very  considerable  complexity. 
And  I  think  over  the  period  of  17  years 
that  this  legislation  has  lieen  in  effect, 
the  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  developed  an  expertise  and  a 
knowledge  concerning  the  bailout  and 
preclearance  provisions  of  this  law. 

Second,  it  was  to  develop  uniformity, 
so  that  the  different  regions  of  the 
country  would  be  treated  equitably 
and  fairly,  no  matter  what  rejeion  of 
the  country  or  what  political  subdivi- 
sion or  what  county  would  come  to  the 
courts  of  law.  And  I  think  this  has 
been  done  successfully. 

The  final  point  that  I  would  make, 
Mr.  President,  is  that  this  procedure 
has  been  followed  in  a  number  of 
other  areas  of  law  where  the  Congress 
has  made  a  Judgment,  because  of  the 
complexity  of  legislation  and  the  im- 
portance of  imiformity,  that  the  Juris- 
diction be  vested  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Federal  courts. 

The  right  to  vote  is  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  right  of  Americans. 
At  the  time  that  the  venue  procedure 
in  this  biU  was  first  adopted.  I  think  it 
was  wise.  Over  the  period  of  the  histo- 
ry of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  we  have 
not  seen  abuses,  and  certainly  no  evi- 
dence of  abuses  was  presented  in  the 
course  of  the  hearings.  Thus.  I  would 
hope  that  the  amendment  would  be 
defeated. 
Mr.  EAST  addressed  the  Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  E:AST.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  respond  to  the  comments  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  has 
made  in  defending  his  proposition.  I 
will  be  brief. 

He  makes  three  basic  points.  One  is 
the  complexity  argument,  which  I  find 
specious.  What  is  ^o  complex  about 
this  law  as  opposed  to  any  others  that 
we  deal  with?  Now  it  is  true  we  have 
certain  courts  of  special  Jurisdiction 
dealing  with  tax  matters,  customs,  and 
so  on.  But  these  issues  are  not  in  that 
category.  There  is  not  anything  more 
complex  about  this  law  than  about 
Federal  law  generally.  The  complexity 
argument  is  a  ruse,  a  facade. 

What  they  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
mandate  venue  in  courts  biased  on 
behalf  of  those  who  allege  discrimina- 
tion. This  area  of  the  law  is  no  more 
complex  to  trained  lawyers  than  any 
other  field  of  the  law.  Certainly  no 
compelling  case  could  t>e  made  that  it 
is. 

Second,  he  argues  that  the  venue  re- 
quirement promotes  uniformity  in  the 
law.  On  that  theory,  why  not  abolish 
all  other  Federal  courts  and  try  every- 
thing here? 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  a 
system,  Mr.  President,  that  includes  a 
bit  of  regional  diversity;  ultimately  in- 
consistencies can  be  resolved  on  the 
appellate  court  level— in  the  court  of 
appeals  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Again,  with  all  due  re- 
spect to  the  Senator,  the  uniformity 
argument  I  find  chilling.  On  this 
theory  as  well,  everjrthing  ought  to  be 
centrally  directed  from  Washington 
which,  by  the  way,  seems  to  be  the 
trend  these  days.  And  that  is  what  the 
proponents  of  this  venue  requirement 
want,  everything  directed,  controlled, 
and  issued  by  edict  from  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

I  do  not  have  any  fear  that  the 
judges  in  my  region  have  the  intelli- 
gence to  figure  the  law  out.  It  is  not 
too  complex  for  them.  You  underrate 
them  if  you  think  otherwise.  And. 
second,  the  uniformity  of  the  law  can 
always  be  insured  over  the  long  run 
through  the  appellate  process.  Again, 
there  is  nothing  unique  in  this  situa- 
tion. Mr.  President,  that  would  justify 
moving  venue  here. 

Finally,  for  his  third  point,  he  says 
the  Attorney  General's  people  will  be 
scurrying  all  over  the  country.  Let  me 
tell  the  Senator  this.  We  have  our 
people  from  the  affected  areas  scurry- 
ing up  to  the  Nation's  Capital,  coming 
up  here  hat  in  hand  having  to  try 
their  cases.  With  judges  safely  en- 
sconced here,  small  communities  in 
the  affected  areas  must  scrape  togeth- 
er money  and  try  to  get  up  here  to  try 
their  cases. 

For  what  reason?  On  the  mere  as- 
sumption that  their  local  Federal  dis- 
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trict  judges  are  biased  and  prejudiced. 
Nonsense,  Mr.  President. 

I  wish  for  once  we  could  think  about 
the  American  people  having  to  scurry 
around  rather  than  worrying  about  a 
few  well-heeled  lawyers  from  the  At- 
torney General's  Office  in  Washington 
having  to  go  out  arouind  the  country. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  bleeding 
hearts,  I  would  bleed  for  the  people 
coming  from  those  areas  rather  than 
worrying  about  some  Assistant  Attor- 
ney General  having  to  go  down  to  At- 
lanta, Raleigh,  Baton  Rouge,  or  wher- 
ever it  is. 

If  you  are  going  to  cry  any  tears 
here  over  this  question,  do  not  waste 
them  on  those  good  chaps  because 
they  will  be  able  to  meet  their  ap- 
pointed rounds.  They  are  well  fi- 
nanced. 

But  I  am  more  concerned  about  the 
small  lawyer  in  a  small  county  in 
North  Carolina,  a  small  school  district, 
an  election  district,  or  whatever.  In 
this  case  election  districts.  The  county 
attorneys  have  to  come  up  here  and 
bring  their  retinue.  It  is  expensive. 
Who  pays  it?  You  guessed  it.  the 
county  government.  That  is  who  is 
doing  the  scurrying  around. 

I  would  submit  with  all  due  respect 
to  the  Senator  that  this  venue  require- 
ment is  a  loaded  one,  an  luifair  one, 
and  ought  to  be  changed. 

Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Very  briefly.  Mr. 
President.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  take  comfort  from 
the  17-year  history  of  this  provision  of 
the  act. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  25  jurisdictions 
have  successfully  brought  legal  action 
to  get  bailed  out  from  under  the  act. 
They  have  been  successful  in  these 
cases.  The  courts  have  not  only  been 
not  biased  but  they  have  agreed  that 
the  cases  had  been  made  for  bailouts 
and  they  granted  them. 

In  many  cases,  the  court  records 
were  made  by  depositions.  The  people 
did  not  have  to  travel  to  Washington. 
The  local  counties  did  not  have  to  put 
up  the  expenses.  A  great  many  ar- 
rangements are  made  to  reduce  the 
burden  of  litigation. 

Bias  has  not  been  shown,  and  the 
record  is  really  very  good. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  question  of 
uniformity  is  one  on  which  the  Senate 
recently  voted. 

I  agree  totally  with  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  that  on  the  uni- 
formity question  not  only  is  he  right 
but  his  observations  are  confirmed  by 
the  act  of  the  Senate  in  creating  the 
special  court  of  patent  appeals,  where 
it  was  so  unsatisfactory  to  the  Nation 
to  have  a  diversity  of  opinions  in 
patent  cases  that  we  set  up  a  single 
court  for  this  purpose.  That  is  a  typi- 
cal example  of  what  happens. 
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CHANG^  OF  VENUi;  FOR  SECTIONS  4  AND  5 

S.  1992  requires  that  all  section  4 
and  sectipn  5  cases  be  litigated  in  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbi^-  Senator  East's  amendment 
would  change  the  venue  of  Voting 
Rights  Ajct  cases  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  court  to  an  appropriate  n.S. 
district  c()urt  which  presumably  means 
the  Ped^-al  court  in  or  nearest  the  ju- 
risdiction seeking  to  bail  out  of  section 
5  or  seeking  preclearance  for  any 
voting  cimnges. 

Before  I  get  into  the  substantive  jus- 
tification! ^°^  defeating  this  amend- 
ment, I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives defeated  a  similar  amendment  by 
margin.  Representative 
ffered  an  amendment  which 
ange  the  venue  of  bailout 
District  of  Columbia 
to  the  local  Federal 


a      2-to 
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courts.  T  lat  amendment  was  defeated 
October  B,  1981,  by  a  vote  of  132  yeas 
to  277  nays. 

Senator  East's  amendment  would 
shift  bailout  and  all  preclearance  suits 
to  Federal  courts  around  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  oppose  this 
amendment  because  it  would  have  dis- 
astrous consequences  for  the  Voting 
Rights  Act-  It  would  severely  erode 
the  protjections  for  minority  voting 
rights  and  create  a  patchwork  quilt  of 
constitutional  rights  rather  than  a 
uniform  standard  of  fair  enforcement 
of  15th  amendment  constitutional 
guarantees. 

In  Soiith  Carolina  against  Katzen- 
bach,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  that 
vesting  Airisdiction  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  courts  for  preclearance  and 
for  bailoiit  was  an  appropriate  exercise 
of  congressional  authority,  pursuant 
to  article  III  of  the  Constitution. 

This  raquirement  has  been  in  the  act 
for  17  ^ears  and  has  worked  well. 
Thus,  the  burden  is  on  those  who  seek 
to  change  it. 

To  dal^,  25  jurisdictions  have  suc- 
cessfully sued  to  bail  out  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  court.  In  these  cases, 
court  records  were  made  by  deposi- 
tions in  the  local  jurisdictions.  People 
did  not  have  to  travel  to  Washington. 
The  Junice  Department  sent  investi- 
gators to  the  areas. 

Congress  vested  exclusive  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
in  bailout  suits  for  several  reasons. 

The  first  was  to  insure  that  one 
court  developed  expertise  over  time. 
The  Difirlct  of  Columbia  courts  have 
now  heard  about  25  preclearance  cases 
and  about  25  bailout  cases,  which  to- 
gether provide  a  significant  base  on 
which  t«  draw  for  the  application  of 
this  sta^ite.  The  court's  greater  famil- 
iarity w$h  the  law  will  permit  speedier 
resoluti(tn  of  bailout  cases. 

The  second  was  to  promote  uniform- 
ity. Bailout  suits  will  be  brought  by  ju- 
risdictiois  throughout  the  country. 
Several   hundred  will  be  eligible   to 
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apply  in  19fi4.  There  will  be  much 
more  confusion  and  intercircuit  con- 
flict over  th|e  application  of  this  bill 
unless  bailout  suits  are  all  handled  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  court. 

It  is  not  unusual  for  the  Congress  to 
vest  exclusive  jurisdiction  over  a 
matter  of  this  nature  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  ccurts  for  just  these  two 
reasons. 

These  purposes  are  even  more  im- 
portant with  the  more  complex  bail- 
out criteria  added  by  the  new  bill  than 
they  were  uiider  the  more  simple  bail- 
out mechanism. 

In  addition,  if  jurisdiction  is  not  re- 
le  District  of  Columbia 
itice  Department  will  be 
send  staff  throughout 
defend  such  suits.  Since 
:ally  expanding  the  avail- 
llout  by  allowing  individ- 
to  apply,  hundreds  of 
such  suits  will  be  filed. 

Finally,  the  legislative  history  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  shows  that  this  re- 
quirement was  necessary  because 
relief  in  voting  rights  cases  in  local 
courts  was  o:  ten  extremely  difficult  to 
obtain.  Though  this  problem  has 
abated  to  a  significant  extent,  the 
record  show*  that  problems  still  exist. 
For  exampld.  the  Mississippi  reappor- 
tionment caae  of  Connor  against  John- 
son took  14  years  and  nine  trips  to  the 
Supreme  Coiirt  before  effective  relief 
was  obtained. 

BAILOtrr  SUITS 

While  sonie  of  my  colleagues  allege 
that  keeping  bailout  suits  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colutnbia  court  will  be  burden- 
some because  complicated  cases  will  be 
tried  outside  the  jurisdiction  seeking 
bailout.  I  disagree  for  the  following 
reasons:       j 

Most  of  tl^e  testimony  of  witnesses 
in  bailout  suits  can  be  taken  by  deposi- 
tion. Thus,  witnesses  do  not  have  to 
travel  long  distances  in  order  to  be 
heard. 

The  need  for  uniformity  in  bailout 
standards  is  a  greater  priority  to  the 
citizens  in  covered  jurisdictions  than  is 
the  convenience  of  trial  location.  It 
would  be  unfortimate  indeed  if  a  black 
or  Hispanic  citizen  could  not  move 
from  one  county  to  the  next  for  fear 
that   they   would   have   their   voting 
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rights  unde: 
location. 

I  urge  Sei 
to  the 

Mr. 

The   PR: 
Senator 

Mr.  S' 


ined  depending  on  their 


itors  to  vote  in  opposition 

lent. 
fIS  addressed  the  Chair. 
SIDING   OFFICER.   The 
1  Mississippi. 

fIS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
just  arrived  in  the  Chamber.  I  under- 
stand this  ia  the  venue  amendment.  Is 
there  a  time  limitation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  lii  nitation. 

Mr.  STE>NIS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  floo:  ■.  I  want  to  be  heard  brief- 
ly on  this  m  itter. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi  is  recognized. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
siu-e  the  statistics  quoted  by  the  Sena- 
tors handling  the  bill  are  correct.  I  will 
not  challenge  whatever  they  have  said 
in  that  field.  I  accept  what  they  have 
said. 

The  basic  fact  is  that  in  the  great  ju- 
risdiction of  English-American  history, 
procedure,  and  the  administration  of 
justice,  for  us  to  pass  a  legislative 
ukase  here  I  think  Is  an  assault  on  the 
judicial  system.  I  have  no  doubts 
about  that.  I  feel  it,  I  feel  it  in  my 
bones.  I  happen  to  be  a  former  trial 
judge  in  State  courts,  but  it  is  my  con- 
cept of  the  Constitution  and  the 
system  of  courts  that  we  have  to 
always  maintain  the  high  and  honora- 
ble backing  of  the  courts  here  as  Sena- 
tors and  as  citizens. 

I  think  really  this  is  an  atrocity.  I 
am  not  complaining  about  any  court 
where  a  case  of  this  kind  was  trans- 
ferred and  how  they  handled  it.  I  am 
talking  about  the  principle  of  the 
thing.  There  is  no  probable  basis  for 
us  to  just  pick  up  these  kinds  of  cases 
and  say  to  the  litigant.  "You  just  have 
to  root.  hog.  or  die  and  get  the  best 
you  can  in  the  way  of  a  lawyer, 
records,  books,  and  everything  else 
and  light  out  someplace  halfway 
across  the  continent  to  try  your  law- 
suit." 

If  there  ever  was  any  justification 
for  it.  any  sound  judicial  basis  for  it, 
that  day  has  passed. 

I  have  statistics  here  in  my  brief 
written  statement  showing  something 
about  the  records,  the  trials,  the  dispo- 
sitions of  many,  many  cases  in  Missis- 
sippi under  our  Federal  judges,  local 
men  confirmed  by  this  Senate. 

They  are  turning  out  cases  of  all 
kinds  in  this  field  regularly  and  on  the 
merits.  Those  that  come  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  are 
mostly  confirmed. 

I  think  there  were  really  just  some 
turbulent  times  we  had  when  it  was 
suggested  that  special  venues  be  estab- 
lished. But  that  was  many  years  ago. 

The  facts  are  different  now.  The  ad- 
justments have  been  made.  I  hope 
that  we  can  now  turn  to  the  proper 
course  where  any  sound  judicial 
system  rests  on  American  jurispru- 
dence and  put  these  cases  back  where 
they  belong. 

I  have  not  heard  of  any  proof  any- 
where where  there  have  been  willful 
miscarriages  of  justice  or  derelectlon 
of  duty  by  a  judge  or  a  court.  There 
may  be  some  scattered  here  and  there. 
I  am  expecting  to  vote  for  this  bill.  I 
am  not  trying  to  delay  anything  or  kill 
off  anything,  or  trying  to  injure  a 
practice  that  is  necessary.  It  Is  just 
bygone  days  with  which  we  are  trying 
to  deal  here  on  the  question  of  venue 
on  such  a  vital  matter. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  teach  our 
yoimg  people  in  the  schools  to  respect 


the  law.  respect  the  judges,  respect 
the  courts  and  their  decisions  and 
opinions,  and  at  the  same  time  just 
pick  it  up  lock,  stock,  and  barrel  and 
trudge  these  cases  off  some  place  else, 
when,  I  submit,  the  only  basic  reason 
for  doing  it  is  a  mistrust  or  distrust  or 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  local  court. 

I  hope  there  will  be  a  reconsider- 
ation or  readjustment  of  our  thinking. 
This  legislation  is  moving  along,  it  is 
coming  more  in  line  with  the  times. 
That  is  why  I  emphasize  these  points 
so  very  much. 

Did  he  have  a  real.  origUial  reconsid- 
eration of  this  matter  In  committee?  I 
have  not  had  a  chance,  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed it  with  the  Senator,  this  matter 
of  venue. 

I  am  not  here  just  to  complain.  Mr. 
President,  but  I  think  it  is  dead  wrong, 
basically  wrong. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Let  me  assure  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  committee  did  look  at 
this  question.  It  was  discussed  in  the 
committee.  We.  in  fact,  had  votes  on 
this  question  in  the  committee.  We 
looked  at  it  not  in  a  regional  way.  but 
in  a  comprehensive  way  as  it  relates  to 
other  kinds  of  jurisdictions. 

It  is  not  only  this  question,  of 
course,  where  venue  is  vested  in  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Widely  different  kinds  of  subjects  are 
brought  to  the  district  court  here,  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Noise  con- 
trol, for  example,  is  a  kind  of  technical 
subject.  It  is  a  subject  in  which  uni- 
formity of  decisions  Is  desirable.  So  we 
bring  all  noise  control  cases  here. 

That  does  not  imply  lack  of  confi- 
dence In  local  judges;  it  is  just  the 
kind  of  thing  which  seems  appropriate 
to  vest  in  a  single  jurisdiction.  That  Is 
what  the  committee  concluded  after 
the  votes,  after  the  discussion,  and 
after,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
sajrs.  the  reconsideration. 
Iidr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr  President,  it  does  not  take  an 
expert  or  an  unusually  prepared  man. 
A  district  judge  In  a  Federal  court- 
usually,  all  over  the  country,  they  are 
highly  competent  men. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  if  I  may— I  do  not  mean  to  in- 
terrupt the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  This  is  all  right.  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  not 
only  was  this  considered  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary;  it  was  debated 
at  great  length  In  the  other  body.  The 
vote  there  was  277  to  132. 

The  majority  is  not  always  right. 
Mr.  President,  as  we  know,  but  that  is 
an  overwhelming  majority,  a  2-to-l 
majority.  Curiously  enough.  In  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  It  was  12  to  6;  it 
was  also  a  2-to-l  majority. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Did  they  have  any 
witnesses  or  any  specific  cases  where 
there  had  been  a  miscarriage  of  justice 
or  an  alleged  miscarriage  of  justice  by 


a  local  court  in  any  related  case  like 
this? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  This  venue  provi- 
sion, of  course,  has  been  in  the  law 
since  1965. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  know,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  am  encouraged  by 
the  fact  that  it  has  worked  out  so  well. 
Twenty-five  bailout,  cases  brought  to 
the  courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
have  been  successful.  The  jurisdictions 
have  been  bailed  out.  The  jurisdictions 
that  sought  the  remedy  got  the 
remedy. 

As  Mark  Twain  said  many  years  ago. 
"If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it." 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  was  not  attacking 
the  courts  here.  I  do  no  say  it  made  a 
single  error  or  did  one  willful  thing.  I 
say  the  principle  is  wrong.  It  is  an  af- 
front to  the  people  of  the  South.  That 
is  what  I  think  it  is. 

It  was  put  in  there  originally,  not 
purposely  as  an  affront,  but  put  in 
there  for  conditions.  Now  it  seems  to 
me  that  it  is  up  to  us  to  meet  these 
new  conditions  and  put  the  courts 
back  on  the  pedestal  where  they 
belong,  especially  in  view  of  the  lack 
of  any  proof  of  any  wrongdoing,  any 
leaning  one  way  or  the  other. 

Mr.  President,  I  thank  the  Senate 
for  consideration  of  this  matter  and  I 
hope  we  can  put  this  venue  back. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  correctly 
stated  the  figures.  There  have  been  20 
jurisdictions  that  have  bailed  out  at 
little  expense  and  virtually  no  trouble. 
None  of  these  jurisdictions  had  been 
required  to  come  to  Washington  for 
expensive  bailout  suits.  They  had  all 
bailed  out  by  consent  decree  without 
expensive  trial.  There  have  only  been 
three  that  have  actually  been  willing 
to  come  to  Washington— three  to  four 
contested  the  bailout  suits  and  failed 
to  provide  proof  for  the  bailouts. 
These  are  the  numbers. 

These  facts  put  the  issue  in  a  much 
more  accurate  context  than  some  of 
the  points  that  were  raised  earlier. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  this  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  deal- 
ing with  venue  for  bailout  and  pre- 
clearance actions.  It  is  a  reasonable 
proposal  that  should  be  given  serious 
consideration  by  the  Senate. 

Since  1965,  there  have  been  literally 
thousands  of  submissions  for  preclear- 
ance made  to  the  Attorney  General  by 
covered  jurisdictions,  more  than  5.000 
in  1981  alone.  Although  the  option  for 
judicial  preclearance.  through  the  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia has  always  been  available,  covered 
jurisdictions  have  rarely  used  this 
method,  and  through  1981.  only  25 
preclearance  petitions  have  been 
brought.  This.  of  course.  is 
understandable  since  these  actions 
take  time,  resources,  and  money,  and 
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it  is  not  surprising  that  most  submis- 
sions are  made  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al because  of  these  limitations. 

To  allow  such  actions  to  be  brought 
in  a  local  district  court  could  well 
serve  both  the  petitioning  Jurisdiction, 
as  well  as  the  Government.  It  could 
also  be  useful  and  convenient  for  in- 
terested citizens'  groups  who  do  not 
have  the  resources  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  participate  in  the  proceed- 
ings. 

Notwithstanding  claims  to  the  con- 
trary, I  doubt  that  25  cases  over  a  17- 
year  period  gives  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Court  an  expertise  any  greater 
than  any  other  district  court.  More- 
over, I  believe  the  utility  of  handling 
preclearance  petitions  in  local  courts 
far  outweighs  retaining  a  seldom-used 
procedure  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
District  Court. 

It  has  been  said  that  venue  for  bail- 
out also  should  be  retained  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
because  of  the  expertise  possessed  by 
this  court.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
since  1965.  there  have  been  16  bailout 
suits  brought  imder  section  4  of  the 
act:  9  of  the  16  suits  resulted  in  bail- 
out, all  with  the  consent  of  the  Attor- 
ney General.  No  Jurisdiction  has 
balled  out  as  a  result  of  fuU-fledged 
litigation.  Do  seven  cases  over  a  period 
of  17  years  amoimt  to  expertise?  I 
submit  that  they  do  not. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  experience 
of  the  courts  within  the  fifth  circuit  in 
voting  cases  generally  is  probably  un- 
equaled.  Of  course,  there  have  been  no 
bailout  cases,  but  the  principles  that 
have  been  applied  have  given  these 
courts  as  much,  if  not  more,  experi- 
ence than  the  District  of  Columbia 
District  Court. 

A  recitation  of  the  names  of  these 
types  of  cases  is  as  familiar  as  any 
bailout  case  to  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed the  development  of  voting 
rights  law.  For  example,  City  of 
Mobile  against  Bolden  was  an  Ala- 
bama case:  Kirksey  against  City  of 
Jackson.  Mississippi:  Lodge  against 
Buxton.  Georgia:  and  Zimmer  against 
McKeithen,  Louisiana,  Juist  to  name  a 
few.  Moreover,  the  case  upon  which 
the  compromise  to  section  2  was 
founded.  White  against  Regester. 
arose  in  Texas.  Of  the  nine  wholly 
covered  States,  five  of  them  fall  within 
the  old  5th  circuit,  now  the  5th  and 
the  11th  circuits,  and  I  think  that  a 
strong  case  can  be  made  for  the  exper- 
tise of  the  Judges  who  handle  these 
cases. 

I  also  believe  that  the  district  courts 
within  the  other  circuits  are  equally 
able  to  deal  with  greater  issues. 
Should  this  amendment  be  adopted, 
district  Judges  within  eight  of  our  cir- 
cuits—the 1st,  2d,  4th,  8th.  9th.  10th. 
and  11th— would  be  able  to  address 
these  actions,  and  they  should  be 
given  the  opportunity.  If  a  district 
Judge  can  hear  a  section  2  case,  why  is 


that  sam«  judge  not  qualified  to  hear 
a  bailout  case? 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
certain  tl)at  my  colleagues  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Federal  Judges  in  districts 
which  haf  e  been  covered  by  preclear- 
ance are  jany  less  fair  than  those  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  As  I  stated 
before,  nearly  all  of  the  leading  cases 
in  this  field  of  the  law  have  come  out 
of  courts  other  than  the  District  of 
Columbia  District  Court. 

In  this  Ifght.  I  remind  my  colleagues 
of  the  woMs  of  former  Federal  Judge 
and  formir  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  S^tes.  Griffin  B.  Bell,  who 
stated: 

It  is  a  dei^uture  from  the  equal  protection 
of  the  law  ^d  disparagement  which  stigma- 
tizes Judgei  in  the  redons  covered  by  the 
Act  to  reqaire  that  relief  be  sought  only 
from  Judges^  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Those  a^e  the  words  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States,  and  his 
thinking  Ik  right  in  line  with  mine.  It 
is  right  ill  line  with  the  able  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  offered  this 
amendment,  right  in  line  with  the 
former  Ju0ge  and  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  I  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis), 
and  we  feal  this  is  reasonable  and  that 
this  amendment  should  be  adopted. 
This  ameijdment  is  fair.  It  wUl  be  fair 
to  covered  Jurisdictions.  It  will  be  fair 
to  the  Federal  Government  and  to  in- 
tervenors^urge  its  acceptance. 

Mr.  EASfr  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  FIIBSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frtm  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  EASfr.  Mr.  President,  if  I  might 
respond  very  briefly  to  the  remarks 
made  by  $enators  Kennedy  and  Ma- 
THiAS.  Th*  two  Senators  as  I  under- 
stand theih,  are  maintaining  that  the 
current  syltem  "has  worked  well"  and 
hence  askihg  "why  change  it?" 

I  think  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missfesippi  states  the  proposition 
more  accurately.  The  actual  question 
is  this:  waiat  evidence  is  there  that 
the  system  would  not  work  as  well  if 
venue  wefe  in  the  southern  district 
courts  in  the  affected  States?  Does  the 
committee  have  any  evidence  to  offer 
that  those  judges  and  those  jurisdic- 
tions would  not  carry  out  there  re- 
sponsibilides  more  than  adequately? 

Mr.  KINNEDY.  Is  the  Senator 
asking  a  si  ecific  question? 

Mr.  EAJ  T.  I  shall  be  finished  in  a 
moment.  :  am  stating  a  proposition. 
Let  me  coi^plete  my  statement. 

Mr.  KEl^NEDY.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor asked  4  question. 

Mr.  E4ST.  Well,  the  Senator 
Jumped  in:  too  soon.  I  am  about  to  let 
him  respond  but  I  want  to  state  the 
case  first,  i 

I  want  to  make  it  clear  that  the  issue 
is  not  whether  or  not  "it  has  worked 
well"  whei  i  the  system  requires  these 
affected   States   and   Jurisdictions   to 
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come  scur  ying  up  to  Washington  hat 
in  hand  to  the  courts  and  to  scra(>e  to- 
gether th«  ir  local  funds,  and  so  forth. 
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fundamental    principle 

is 


going  back  ii^  Anglo-American  law 


distinguished    Senator 


from  Mississippi  puts  his  finger  on. 
The  principle  is  you  try  a  case  in  the 
district  wher'In  the  alleged  offense 
took  place  unless  you  can  show  reason 
to  take  the  case  elsewhere.  What  evi- 
dence is  there  from  which  one  could 
reasonably  conclude  that  lower  district 
courts  in  thejaffected  areas  are  preju- 
diced and  biased  and  incompetent  to 
hear  these  cases,  and  hence  that  we 
ought  automatically  to  bring  them 
here?  That  1  think.  Mr.  President, 
more  accurately  states  the  proposition 
than  the  way  it  was  described  by  the 
able  Senators  from  Massachusetts  and 
Maryland.       i 

I  yield  the  f|oor,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  refer  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  to  thje  Congressional  Record 
of  October  5.  ^981,  rather  than  getting 
into  naming  1|he  States  and  the  Juris- 
dictions, althc  ugh  they  are  printed  in 
here.  I  will  ust  give  the  testimony 
before  the  su  >committee.  In  this  case 
it  was  in  the  House. 

One  witness  described  a  particular  case  of 
apportionment  In  one  particular  state  that 
went  on  for  14jrears  and  took  nine  trips  to 
the  Supreme  Cfaurt  before  effective  relief 
was  obtained. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  also  mention 
that  it  was  pointed  out  on  June  21: 

The  Supreme  Court  this  year  noted  in  its 
review  of  the  preclearance  requirement  that 
centralized  review  enhances  the  likelihood 
that  recurring  problems  will  be  resolved  in  a 
consistent  and  expeditious  way. 

We  are  talking  about  the  most  basic 
and  fundamental  right  of  all,  and  that 
is  the  right  to|  vote.  We  have  diversity 
in  this  countrt,  and  that  is  part  of  our 
strength.  But  certainly  there  should 
be  no  diversit»r  on  the  issue  that  be- 
cause a  person's  skin  is  not  white  he  or 
she  is  going  to  be  denied  the  right  to 
vote.  These  particular  provisions, 
which  would  be  undermined  by  the 
Senator's  amendment,  reach  that 
issue.  Howeve^-,  I  refer  the  Senator,  if 
T  details,  to  that  par- 
of  the  Congressional 


he  wants  gre 
ticular  portio 
Record. 

Mr.  EAST 
what  I  am  h 


[r.  President.  I  gather 
,  ring  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  saying  is  that  there  is 
an  inherent  bias  in  lower  Federal  dis- 
trict Judges  in  the  affected  States, 
which  are  primarily  in  the  South,  and 
henceforth  thfit  the  law  ought  to  con- 
clude, without  possibility  of  refuta- 
tion, that,  beca.use  of  that  bias,  venue 
must  be  here  I  n  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. That  is  really  the  proposition 
before  us. 
I  submit  th^t  there  is  no  evidence 
will  support  that  prop- 
if  for  no  other  purpose 
the  integrity  and  the 


anywhere  tha 
osition.  Again 
but  to  defem 
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dignity  of  Federal  district  Judges  in 
the  affected  areas,  I  very  firmly  and 
resolutely  resist  that  Implication. 

I  do  not  feel  there  are  facts  or  evi- 
dence to  warrant  such  a  conclusion, 
and  I  would  be  surprised  to  hear  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  say  cate- 
gorically and  without  equivocation 
that  every  U.S.  Senator  here  could 
conclude  automatically,  without  chal- 
lenge, without  opportunity  of  refuta- 
tion, that  there  is  such  inherent  bias. 
If  there  were  bias  in  certain  cases.  I 
say  to  the  Senator,  as  always,  then 
under  traditional  venue  requirements 
you  could  ask  for  change  of  venue.  So 
even  if  what  the  Senator  says  is  true 
in  the  few  cases  he  quotes  from  the 
House  hearings,  he  eventually  falls 
back— and  I  respect  his  Judgment— to 
this  rather  vague  assertion  "It  works 
well."  I  think  that  is  a  rather  shallow 
way  of  stating  the  proposition.  We  are 
back  to  the  principle  that  in  Anglo- 
American  law  the  trial  should  take 
place  in  the  Jurisdiction  where  the  al- 
leged offense  has  occurred  unless  you 
can  show  compelling  reasons  for 
moving  it  elsewhere.  This  law  does  not 
follow  that  principle.  Again,  there  is 
the  irrebuttable  presumption  of  bias 
on  the  part  of  southern  Federal 
Judges. 

Ironically,  all  of  these  judges  have 
been    confirmed    by    this    body.    By 
voting  against  my  amendment,  Sena- 
tors would  be  Implying  that  people 
they  approved  as  judges   are  preju- 
diced fellows,  and  that  certain  laws  are 
too  complex  for  them.  And  so,  let  us 
Just  bring  all  the  action  up  here  to  the 
Nation's  Capital  where  complex  mat- 
ters can  be  better  handled.  "Ho-hum," 
they  will  say  tu  that  proposition  in  my 
State.  I  suspect  the  States  of  many  of 
the  Senators  here  would  say  the  same 
thing,  "Ho-hum.  'tain't  so."  It  is  the 
old  elitist  idea,  centralize  government; 
nobody    else    can    make    any    sense 
except  people  here  in  Washington. 
That  is  why  the  turnover  is  kind  of 
heavy  in  this  city,  because  the  people 
out  there  in  the  hinterland  that  make 
up  this  great  country  do  not  agree 
with  such  elitist  ideas.  I  doubt  if  they 
would  buy  this  proposition.  I  bet  I 
could  get  their  vote  on  this  point.  Let 
us  start  with  the  traditional  idea  of 
venue,   as  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi  said.  I  submit  that  is 
the  case  in  the  South,  and  there  is  no 
evidence  contrary  to  it.  That  is  the 
spirit  in  which  I  offer  the  amendment. 
I  yield  the  floor,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.    KENNEDY.   Mr.    President,   I 
have  been  around  here  long  enough  to 
have  been  involved  in  many  debates  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  with  colleagues 
and  good  friends  and  to  hear  my  posi- 
tion distorted  and  misrepresented,  and 
then  to  hear  that  Senator  differ  from 
that  position. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  has  done  in  stating  my 
remarks  earlier  this  evening. 


I  have  indicated  why  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated,  but 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  has 
misstated  and  misrepresented  my  re- 
marks, as  he  knows  so  well,  and  then 
differed  with  them.  Maybe  that  gets 
the  votes  in  North  Carolina,  but  I  do 
not  think  it  helps  very  much  in  illumi- 
nating the  discussion  in  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  is  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BtmoiCK)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  Is  absent 
because  of  a  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Buroick).  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Heinz).  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  31. 
nays  65.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  178  Leg.] 
YEAS-31 


Abdnor 

Hatch 

NIckles 

Armstrons 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Baucus 

Heflin 

Randolph 

Bentaen 

Helms 

Biennis 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Cochran 

WaUop 

Denton 

Lugar 

Warner 

East 

Mattincly 

Zorlnaky 

Oam 

Mcaure 
NAYS-65 

Andrews 

Olenn 

MItcheU 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Moynihan 

Boren 

Oorton 

Muikowakl 

Boachwltz 

Orassley 

Packwood 

Bradley 

Hart 

Pell 

Brady 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hawkins 

Proxmtre 

Byrd.  Rntwtrt  C 

Helm 

Pryor 

Cannon 

HoUlnas 

Quayle 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

RIetle 

Cohen 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cranston 

Jackson 

Rudman 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Sartaanes 

Danforth 

Kasaebaum 

Basaer 

DeCondni 

KaMen 

Schmitt 

Dixon 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Dndd 

Leahy 

Specter 

Dole 

Levin 

Stafford 

Domenld 

Mathlas 

Stevens 

Durenberger 

Mataunaga 

Tsongas 

Eacleton 

Meleher 

Weicker 

Pord 

Metsenbaum 

NOT  VOTlNG-4 

Btden 

Exon 

Pressler 

Burdl4:k 

So  Mr.  East's  amendment  (No.  1865) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDKERT  NO.  102« 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  further  clarifica- 
tion of  the  bilingual  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  196S) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINp  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaslca  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  imprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1026: 

On  page  16,  l>etween  lines  IS  and  16. 
insert  the  following: 

(c)  Section  4(fK4)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"unwritten"  in  the  proviso  the  following: 
"or  In  the  case  of  Alaskan  Natives  and 
American  Indians,  if  the  predominate  lan- 
guage is  historically  unwritten". 

(d)  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Natives"  in  the  proviso 
the  following:  "and  American  Indians". 

(The  names  of  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mr. 
Pressler.  Mr.  Murkowski.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  and  Mr.  Goldwater  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  the  amend- 
ment.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  first  of  three  amendments  that  I 
intend  to  submit  that  I  believe  are 
meaningful,  but  they  do  not  make  sub- 
stantial revisions  in  this  bill. 

I  do  not  intend  to  take  a  great  deal 
of  time.  I  would,  however,  say  this  to 
the  Members  of  the  Senate.  I  just  re- 
turned from  opening  the  first  real 
Alaskan  exhibit  in  the  Smithsonian.  It 
was  the  exhibit  of  Inua.  the  spirit 
world  of  the  Bering  Sea  Eskimo,  and  I 
urge  all  Members  of  the  Senate  to 
attend  that  exhibition. 

It  is  meaningful  that  this  is  the  first 
amendment  because  it  deals  with  the 
problem  of  Alaskan  Natives  and 
Indian  people  who  do  not  have  a  lan- 
guage which  has  been  historically  a 
written  language. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  at- 
tempts to  record  these  languages  of 
Indian  and  Alaskan  Native  people,  but 
they  are  Just  that,  they  are  recent  at- 
tempts, and  many  people  who  speak 
the  language  and  imderstand  the  lan- 
guage well  do  not  comprehend  the 
written  form  of  the  language. 

This  amendment  concerns  the  tech- 
nical corrections  to  the  1975  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Under 
the  bilingual  provisions  of  section 
203(c)  of  the  act,  no  State  or  political 
subdivision  is  required  to  provide  writ- 
ten election  materials  or  assiiitance  to 
a  language  minority  where  the  lan- 
guage spoken  by  the  minority  is  oral 
or  imwritten  or  in  the  case  of  Alaskan 
Natives  if  their  predominant  language 
is  historically  unwritten. 

In  1975  this  language  for  Alaska  was 
inadvertently  left  out  of  the  bilingual 
provisions  included  in  section  4(f)(4) 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
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My  amendment  conforms  section  4 
with  section  203. 

Additionally,  at  the  request  of  Sena- 
tor Abdmor  and  I.  believe,  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  and  other  Senators 
having  Indian  populations  in  their 
States.  I  have  modified  my  amend- 
ment so  it  now  includes  those  Ameri- 
can Indians  where  their  language  has 
historically  not  been  a  written  lan- 
guage, and  I  believe  the  amendment  is 
self-explanatory  and  It  is  technical, 
but  It  is  very  meaningful  to  the  people 
of  my  State. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arizona. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  would  Just  like 
to  comment.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Alaskan  Eskimo  language  is  the  same 
as  the  language  of  the  Navaho  and 
Apache  In  my  State,  and  there  never 
has  been  a  written  language  available. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  yielding. 

I  Just  want  to  say  that  I  appreciate 
the  inclusion  of  the  American  Indians. 
We  have  an  identical  situation  in  my 
State  and  others,  and  this  will  certain- 
ly clarify  a  problem  we  would  have  if 
this  provision  was  not  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Let  me  point  out  that  in  another 
provision  of  the  act  we  do  now  provide 
for  interpreters  and  for  the  right  of 
Indian  people  who  do  not  handle  the 
English  language  well  enough  in  writ- 
ten form  to  have  the  interpreters  with 
them.  So  this  bill  in  balance  is  even 
better  than  the  previous  bills  with 
regard  to  the  Indian  people  in  our 
country. 

This  amendment  is  necessary  to  pre- 
vent the  States  from  having  to  face 
expenses  which  are  totally  unwarrant- 
ed. 

I  do  yield  to  the  other  Senator  from 
Arizona. 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  yielding  and  for  bring- 
ing this  to  the  Senate's  attention. 

This  is  a  matter  of  importance  to  the 
State  of  Arizona.  As  my  senior  col- 
league pointed  out.  we  have  such 
Native  Americans  who  do  not  have  a 
formal  written  language  and.  in  fact, 
that  has  served  our  Nation  very  well, 
particularly  In  times  of  conflict  with 
foreign  governments  and  in  time  of 
war  when,  in  fact,  these  particular  lan- 
guages have  been  used  as  a  code  and 
they  cannot  be  broken  except  by 
someone  of  that  same  American  native 
language.  So  I  think  it  is  a  very  proper 
amendment,  and  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  for  his  thoughtfulness  in 
bringing  it  to  our  attention.  I  thank 
him  wholeheartedly  for  supporting 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  I  want  to  Join  in 


commenc  ing  our  colleague  from 
Alaska  f(  ir  this  amendment  which  is 
applicable  in  my  State,  as  my  col- 
league his  pointed  out,  and  I  wish  to 
Join  as  ai  cosponsor  and  supporter.  I 
think  it  Is  a  very  important  part  of 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  ST  iTVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Sou  :h  Dakota. 

I  do  Rake  the  request  that  those 
Senators  who  wish  to  do  so  may  be  co- 
sponsors. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  llh  e  to  Join  with  my  colleagues 
in  not  or  ly  expressing  my  strong  sup- 
port for  the  bill  as  a  whole.  S.  1992. 
but  also  :  or  the  initiative  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  It  corresponds  with 
initiatives  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Maryland  and  I  worked  out 
particulafly  in  section  4  of  the  bill 
which,  I ,  think,  improved  it  over  the 
bill  that  Was  passed  in  the  House,  and 
the  Houae  now,  I  believe,  concurs  in 
the  improvements  which  the  Senator 
from  Alakka  Just  made  reference  to  a 
few  moments  ago. 

This  bill  insures  that  our  most  fun- 
damental right  under  the  Constitu- 
tion—the right  to  vote— will  be  pre- 
served. Although  I  endorse  each  of  the 
provision^  of  the  bill  and  Intend  to 
vote  against  any  weakening  amend- 
ments, I  ^tm  particularly  supportive  of 
section  4  lof  the  bill  which  extends  the 
bilingual!  election  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Ilights  Act  until  1992.  I  was 
happy  to  be  able  to  work  with  the 
committae  on  this  matter. 

In  19"!  5,  the  protections  of  the 
Voting  F  ights  Act  were  extended  to 
Hispanio  .  Indians,  and  other  language 
minorities.  For  New  Mexico,  that 
meant  tiat  all  33  counties  were  re- 
quired to  provide  bilingual  assistance 
in  registering  and  voting.  However,  im- 
plementing the  bilingual  provisions  of 
the  act  has  not  proven  to  be  costly  or 
burdenso^ne  for  New  Mexico  and  my 
State  hato  had  bilingual  elections  of 
State  officials  since  1912.  By  encourag- 
ing all  of  its  eligible  residents  to  vote. 
New  Mexico  can  boast  that  it  has  the 
greatest  number  of  elected  Hispanic 
officials  tJid  is  the  only  State  that  has 
elected  Kispanics  to  statewide  office. 
Moreover,  In  1980.  65  percent  of  all  eli- 
gible Hapanics  registered  to  vote. 
Only  Florida  and  New  Jersey  had  a 
higher  iJrecentage  of  Hlspanics  who 
were  reiiistered  that  year.  I  am  ex- 
tremely proud  of  these  achievements. 

Clearlu,  as  the  long  history  of  suc- 
cess in  Kew  Mexico  proves,  bilingual 
provisions  such  as  those  required 
under  thiB  Voting  Rights  Act.  can  have 
a  positivie  effect  in  encouraging  His- 
panic ano  other  language  minorities  to 
vote.  Nationwide,  voter  registration  of 
languag4  minorities  has  climbed  dra- 
matically in  the  covered  Jurisdictions 
since  ad<  ptlon  of  the  bilingual  require- 
ments iq  the  act.  However,  bilingual 
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elections  continue  to  be  necessary. 
Even  in  my  State  which  has  a  high 
percentage  ^f  registered  Hlspanics, 
only  68  percent  of  those  registered 
bothered  to  vote  in  1980.  In  compari- 
son, 71  percent  of  all  the  registered 
voters  In  the  State  turned  out  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  figures  nationwide  are 
Just  as  discouraging.  Of  the  entire  His- 
panic population  eligible  to  vote,  only 
59  percent  registered.  Even  fewer  actu- 
ally voted.  Registration  and  voting 
practices  of  lour  Indian  citizens  are 
worse.  If  we  ire  ever  to  insure  that  all 
of  our  citize^  can  participate  in  the 
electoral  process,  then,  we  must  insist 
upon  blllngiial  elections  in  Jurisdic- 
tions havlnd  a  substantial  minority 
population.  ^Extending  the  bilingual 
provisions  o^  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
will  be  a  big  step  forward  In  reaching 
that  goal.      I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  my  colleaoue  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  I  thank  the 
senior  Senator  from  Alaska. 

I  would  Joih  as  a  cosponsor  on  what 
I  think  is  a  Very  vital  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, and  I  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  for  initiating  this  amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  frovi  Alaska  still  has  the 
floor. 

Mr.  KENl^EDY.  I  would  Just  urge 
the  Senate  [to  accept  the  Senator's 
amendment.  It  is  basically  a  conform- 
ing amendment.  It  retains  the  protec- 
tions in  the  jbiU,  as  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  Dolnted  out.  This  amend- 
ment Just  makes  a  great  deal  of  sense, 
as  our  collesigues  have  all  recognized, 
and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  accept  it. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  made  a  good 
case  for  this  amendment.  The  manag- 
ers of  the  bill  are  prepared  to  accept 
it,  and  we  urge  the  Senate  to  accept  it. 

Mr.  STEV  !NS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  adopi  ion  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRE3IDENG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  en  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1026)  was 
agreed  to.      1 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCHI^ITT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

UP  WENDMEirT  IfO.  1037 

(Purpose:  To  affirm  the  right  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  consent  to  a  Judgment 
under  the  billout  provision  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965) 
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STEV  :ns 


an 


Mr. 

to  the  desk ; 

The 
clerk  will  rebort. 

The  asslstpint  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


PRESIDING 


.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
amendment. 

OFFICER.    The 


The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1027: 

On  page  16.  line  15.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marlis  and  the  period  the  second 
time  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"(9)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Attorney  General  from  consenting  to  an 
entry  of  judgment  if  based  upon  a  showing 
of  objective  and  compelling  evidence,  and 
upon  Investigation,  he  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  state  or  political  subdivision 
has  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
section  4(a)(1).  Any  aggrieved  party  may  as 
of  right  intervene  at  any  stage  in  such 
action.". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  this  is  not  entirely  the  way  in 
which  some  people  want  me  to  offer 
this  amendment,  but  let  me  point  out 

to  the  Senate  that  my  State 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  quiet?  May  we  have  quiet  so 
that  we  can  hear  the  Senator?  This  is 
an  important  matter. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  would  say  to  my 
friend  from  Mississippi  that  I  hope  the 
conversation  will  continue  and  I  will 
talk  over  it  because  I  understand  what 
they  are  doing  over  there. 

In  1965  when  the  original  act  was 
passed,  my  State  was  captured  under 
that  act.  The  State  of  Alaska  sued, 
and  It  was  exempted  from  that  act. 

In  1970  when  I  was  a  new  Senator, 
having  come  here  in  1968  as  an  ap- 
pointed Senator,  the  bill  came  up  for 
extension.  At  that  time  new  amend- 
ments were  pa^ised,  we  had  a  brief  dis- 
cussion on  the  floor,  and  I  was  told, 
Mr.  President,  that  one  was  either  for 
civil  rights  or  one  was  against  civil 
rights:  one  was  either  for  voting  rights 
or  one  was  against  It.  So  I  said,  "OK.," 
and  I  voted  for  the  extension,  and  my 
State  was  captured  again  and  we  had 
to  go  back  and  sue  to  be  exempted. 

And  we  did.  But,  in  1975,  when  I 
stood  here  on  the  floor  and  I  argued 
about  Alaska,  what  happened  was 
again  I  voted  for  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Extension  Act  and 
again  my  State  was  captured.  We  had 
to  go  back  and  sue  again.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  tell  the  Senate  that  two  out 
of  every  three  cases  that  have  been 
presented  to  court  have  not  considered 
Southern  States,  they  have  been 
Western  and  Northern  States  in  terms 
of  the  bailout. 

My  State  three  times  has  been  cov- 
ered, two  times  has  been  exempted, 
and  in  1975  it  went  back  again  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  went  home 
and  answered  questions.  They  said, 
'What  did  you  do  down  there?"  And  I 
said,  "Listen,  you  are  either  for  voting 
rights  or  you  are  not."  They  said,  "All 
right,  that  Is  fine.  Senator.  But  if  you 
are  doing  your  Job,  at  least  you  should 
argue  that  our  State  should  not  have 
to  sue  every  time  the  Senate  extends 
the  Voting  Rights  Act."  We  should  not 
have  to  go  back  to  court  again  and 
prove  we  do  not  discriminate  because 


we  were  caught  by  technicalities  every 
time  the  act  is  extended. 

I  want  the  Senate  to  know  that  this 
time  I  have  said— and  my  friends  over 
here  are  upset  now  because  my  young 
staff  assistant,  who  Is  acting  under  my 
Instructions,  has  said  "no  deals."  We 
are  going  to  argue  this  amendment 
and  the  next  one  and  the  Senate  can 
accept  it  or  turn  it  down.  If  the  Senate 
turns  it  down,  then  I  will  go  home  and 
say  I  have  tried  my  best.  But  some 
people  do  not  understand  what  is  fair. 
My  State  Is  a  State  that  has  never 
been  proven  to  discriminate  against 
anybody.  And.  In  terms  of  the  powers 
of  this  act,  there  is  a  difference.  The 
previous  acts  have  allowed  the  Attor- 
ney General  a  role  in  consenting  to 
the  fact  that  some  States  were  cap- 
tured inadvertently.  This  act,  for  the 
first  time,  deletes  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's consent  authority.  I  hope  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  will  notice 
that  deletion.  This  time  the  Attorney 
General's  power  Is  deleted  to  enter 
into  a  consent  decree. 

I  am  a  former  U.S.  Attorney.  I  spent 
3  years  representing  the  Government. 
I  know  the  power  of  the  Attorney 
General  to  enter  Into  consent  decrees. 
The  implication  by  this  act,  as  it 
stands  In  the  committee  substitute.  Is 
that  the  Attorney  General  could  be  In- 
terpreted by  the  court  not  to  have  the 
power  to  enter  into  consent  decrees  In 
connection  with  Voting  Rights  Exten- 
sion Acts;  namely,  he  would  not  be 
able  to  turn  to  my  State  and  say,  "Yes. 
you  have  been  recaptured  again.  Yes. 
you  ought  to  be  out." 

I  say  to  the  Senate  that  in  terms  of 
fairness,  I  have  accepted  the  direction 
of  the  committee  in  this  amendment. 
They  say  the  Attorney  General  should 
not  have  this  power  again.  I  say.  OK, 
we  will  not  give  the  Attorney  General 
that  power,  but  I  Insisted  to  go  Into 
this  bill  a  provision  that  says  that  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  does  not 
take  away  from  the  Attorney  General 
his  Inherent  power  to  represent  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  in 
court  and  to  consent  to  a  decree  if  he 
cannot  find  that  under  the  act  that  a 
Jurisdiction  should  be  under  the  act. 

My  original  preparation  of  this 
amendment  was  that  unless  the  Attor- 
ney General  could  find  that  the  Juris- 
diction had  violated  the  act.  The  Juris- 
diction could  ball  out.  That  was  a  posi- 
tive test.  The  current  offered  language 
is  a  double  negative.  But  that  is  the 
way  the  people  that  reviewed  it 
wanted  to  see  it.  I  think  It  Is  a  little 
clumsy,  and  as  a  lawyer,  frankly  I  am 
a  little  disturbed  by  that  language. 
But,  I  am  willing  to  accept  It  In  trying 
to  find  a  basis  of  agreement  with  my 
friends  here  who  have  supported  this 
act,  as  I  have  since  I  came  here.  But  I 
cannot  see  the  situation  where  my 
State  would  be  forced  to  go  to  trial 
and  prove  something  that  cannot  be 


denied,  that  we  have  not  discriminat- 
ed. 

One  of  the  reasons  we  are  Included 
now  was  because  up  until  1972  we  had 
a  provision  In  our  State  constitution 
which  required  people  to  read  and 
write  English  in  order  to  qualify  to 
vote.  Most  States  did.  But  the  State  of 
Alaska  repealed  it  by  constitutional 
amendment  In  197iK 

But  since  1975.  the  look-back  provi- 
sion which  I  win  get  to  in  the  next 
amendment,  the  look-back  provision, 
the  bailout  provision  said  that  if  you 
had  such  a  provision  you  were  includ- 
ed and  you  had  to  come  in  and  prove 
you  had  not  discriminated.  You  did 
not  have  to  prove  that  you  were  inad- 
vertently included,  you  had  to  prove 
the  positive,  that  you  had  never  dis- 
criminated In  order  to  get  out.  So  my 
State  is  still  under  the  act  today. 

Now.  this  Is  a  very  meaningful  sec- 
tion to  me,  to  my  State  and  to  those 
States— and  I  say  to  the  Senators  from 
Arizona  that  your  State  is  included, 
some  of  your  counties;  Oklahoma, 
some  of  your  counties  were  included; 
California,  some  of  your  counties  were 
Included;  Maine,  Massachusetts  and 
New  York.  And,  they  were  inadvert- 
ent, in  the  sense  of  the  concepts  that 
we  were  dealing  with  at  the  time.  I 
mean  no  inference  to  anyone  here 
from  the  States  that  were  included  be- 
cause of  past  actions,  which  the  Con- 
gress felt  warranted  inclusion. 

Now,  this  is  the  power  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  look  at  a  case  and  say. 
as  I  used  to  say  as  the  U.S.  Attorney  in 
Alaska,  "That  case  has  no  merit  and  I 
consent  to  the  entrance  of  a  decree." 

The  implication  of  this  bill  is  that 
power  would  not  exist  today  because 
Congress,  having  previously  put  a  spe- 
cific provision  In  the  act,  this  time  de- 
leted it. 

Mr.  President,  fair  is  fair.  All  I  ask  is 
that  this  sentence  be  added: 

Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit  the 
Attorney  General  from  consenting  to  an 
entry  of  judgment  if  based  upon  a  showing 
of  objective  and  competing  evidence,  and 
upon  investigation,  he  has  no  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  state  or  political  subdivision 
has  not  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
section  4(a)(1). 
And  we  further  state: 
Any  aggrieved  party  may  as  of  right  inter- 
vene at  any  stage  in  such  action. 

Of  course,  if  there  were  an  interve- 
nor,  Mr.  President,  the  consent  of  the 
Attorney  General  would  be  immateri- 
al. There  would  still  be  a  party  to  rep- 
resent those  who  felt  aggrieved  by  the 
action. 

So.  we  think,  we  have  protected  the 
rights  of  those  people  who  might  be 
affected  by  a  meaningful  case.  But,  I 
believe,  that  this  amendment  pre- 
serves the  rights  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  say,  as  in  the  case  of  my  State. 
"Enough  is  enough." 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded toodl  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  clerk  will  continue  to  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  re- 
sumed the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  there  are  negotiations  un- 
derway that  may  produce  accommoda- 
tion on  the  amendiAent  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  may  or  may  not 
work  out.  It  appears  it  is  worth  the 
effort  or  the  investment  of  time.  In 
the  meantime,  in  order  to  conserve  the 
time  of  the  Senate.  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  may  be  prepared  with  an 
amendment  on  the  bailout  on  which 
he  is  willing  to  take  a  time  agreement 
of  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President.  I  see  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  on  the  floor  and 
I  understand  he  is  willing  to  offer  his 
bailout  amendment  now. 

VM ANIMOnS-COIISEIfT  ACREZMENT 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Stevens  amendment  be 
temporarily  laid  aside  and  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  consideration  of  the 
East  amendment  dealing  with  the  bail- 
out, on  which  there  will  be  20  minutes 
equally  divided,  to  be  controlled  in  the 
usual  form  and  that,  after  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  East  amendment,  the 
Senate  immediately  return  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  pending  Stevens 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  President,  and  I  shall 
not  object.  The  leader  has  a  right,  of 
course,  to  seek  to  move  the  Senate 
along.  I  have  three  amendments  that  I 
have  been  discussing.  This  is  the 
second  amendment.  My  third  amend- 
ment is.  in  fact,  a  bailout  amendment. 
It  deals  with  the  bailout  clause,  at 
least.  I  hope  that  I  shall  be  permitted 
to  offer  my  third  amendment  after  the 
second  one. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
been  my  understanding  that  the  Sena- 
tor would  offer  his  package  of  three 
amendments  before  we  went  on.  That 
will  still  be  my  understanding.  It 
would  not  be  interfered  with  by  the 
temporary  cessation  of  debate  on  this 
measure.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 


W  Ithout  objection,  it  is  so  or- 


none. 
dered. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1868 

(Purpos^:  To  provide  a  reasonable -bailout 
pnovlsion  under  section  4(a» 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized.     I 

Mr.  eAst.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desd  a  printed  amendment  num- 
bered 1898  and  ask  that  it  be  immedi- 
ately coiisidered. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follow^: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  prt^xjses  an  amendment  numbered 
1868. 


Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  P  RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  an  lendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pag<  9,  beginning  with  line  18,  strike 
out  throui  :h  line  15  on  page  16  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  |<a)  Section  4(a>  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  196S  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "seventeen"  each  place 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"twenty-seven";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "ten"  each  time  it  ap- 
pears andj  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "seven- 
teen".       I 

(b)  Section  4(a)  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  InBertlng  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  the  second  sentence 
of  the  fint  paragraph  of  such  subsection 
the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  Nofevithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  siiasection,  a  declaratory  Judgment 
shall  issue  before  the  expiration  of  the 
twenty-se«en-year  period  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  paragraph  (1)  or  the  seven- 
teen-year period  referred  to  In  the  second 
sentence  Of  paragraph  (1),  as  the  case  may 
be.  with  respect  to  any  State  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  if  the  SUte  or  political 
subdivisioti  shows  that  during  the  five  years 
preceding  the  commencement  of  the  action 
and  during  the  pendency  of  such  action  the 
State  or  political  subdivision,  as  the  case 
may  be,  has  not  engaged  in  violations  of  any 
provision  of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  discrimination 
in  voting  on  account  of  race  or  color,  or  in 
contravention  of  the  guarantees  of  subsec- 
tion (fK2k  other  than  violations  which  were 
trivial,  promptly  corrected,  and  not  repeat- 
ed.": I 

(3)  by  inserting  "(3)"  before  "An  action" 
in  such  section: 

(4)  by  inserting  "(4)"  before  the  first  para- 
graph of  section  4(a)  that  begins  with  "If 
the  Attoraey  General":  and 

(5)  by  kiserting  "(5)"  before  the  second 
paragraph  of  section  4(a)  that  begins  with 
"If  the  Attorney  General". 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  if  I  am 
correct,  we  have  a  time  agreement  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  It  is  20  minutes 
equally  divided  and  controlled  in  the 
usual  fotm. 
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Mr.  EASTl  Mr.  President,  the  cur- 
rent bailout  that  is  afforded  under  S. 
1992,  quite  c  indidly,  is  a  great  illusion 
and,  in  ef fee ;,  offers  no  reasonable  op- 
portunity for  bailout  at  all.  There  is 
not  any  way  that,  in  10  minutes,  one 
can  go  through  the  five  pages  of  statu- 
tory language  and  show  what  a  juris- 
diction will  have  to  go  through  under 
this  bailoutJ  When  you  go  through 
this  language  and  strip  it  down  to  the 
core,  it  beco^ies  quickly  apparent  that 
there  really  is  no  bailout  at  all  and 
that  Jurisdictions  are  permanently 
consigned  to  preclearance.  which 
makes.  I  conjtend.  Mr.  President,  for  a 
very  negativ^  public  policy. 

A  bailout  (iught  to  be  specific,  short, 
fair,  and  reasonable  so  that  it  would 
encourage  States  or  political  subdivi- 
sions to  comjply  with  the  law  and  get 
out  from  ui)der  preclearance  because 
they  have  a  positive  and  progressive 
record.  There  is  another  way  of  put- 
ting it.  Mr.  President,  in  simple  terms: 
If  you  consign  someone  to  a  cell  with 
no  reasonable  standards  for  the  possi- 
bility of  goo()  behavior  and  parole,  you 
discourage  him.  The  public  policy  is 
negative:  it  \i  \  not  positive. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that, 
this  law— an  1  there  is  not  time  to  go 
into  all  five  pages  of  it— is  vague,  im- 
precise, unfair.  For  example,  a  juris- 
diction cannot  get  out  from  under  sec- 
tion 5  if  it  Ihas  entered  into  any  con- 
sent decree  or  settlement.  The  law 
always  used  I  to  encourage  settlement. 
Now  it  forbi<!s  it  as  a  practical  matter. 

A  jurisdiction  cannot  bail  out  if  any 
person  witlfin  the  Jurisdiction  has 
filed  an  acti(>n  alleging,  however  frivo- 
lously, that  denials  of  the  right  to  vote 
have  occurred.  So  as  a  practical 
matter,  you  [put  a  veto  power  in  the 
hands  of  any  person  in  that  Jurisdic- 
tion. 


Or,  for  exi 
if  the  Attoi 
objection. 
General  or 
some  pretex 


anyone— or 
simply  thro 


Let  us  not  I 
let  us  call  it 
because  thalt 
quite  in  198^ 
ly  inverted, 
if  I  may  dra^ 
are  rushing  i 

What    wot 


pie,  you  camiot  bail  out 
ey  General  has  made  an 
ertainly.  the  Attorney 
is  staff  can  always  find 
for  making  an  objection. 
What  you  hive  really  done,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  say  I  that  either  individuals— 
the  Attorney  General, 
gh  any  kind  of  frivolous 
objection,  (jan  keep  a  jurisdiction 
under  sectioh  5.  So  on  it  goes.  That  is 
the  spirit  of  the  new  legislation  and  it 
is  negative  public  policy. 

1  this  provision  bailout: 
permanent  incarceration, 
is  what  it  is.  We  are  not 
where  language  is  total- 
e  have  2  years  yet  to  go, 
upon  Mr.  Orwell,  but  we 
meet  our  deadline. 
Id  my  amendment  do? 
Offer  simpla.  clear,  precise,  reasonable 
standards  fojr  bailout:  to  wit.  if,  at  the 
time  of  application,  a  Jurisdiction  had 
had  no  viotations  for  a  period  of  5 
years  except  violations  that  were  trivi- 
al, promptly  corrected,  and  not  repeat- 
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ed,  it  could  get  out  from  under  the  on- 
erous preclearance  provisions.  This 
measure  would  offer  an  incentive  to 
States  and  entities,  because  it  would 
give  them  a  reasonable  opportunity  to 
come  out  from  under  preclearance. 
They  would  not  have  to  keep  coming, 
hat  in  hand  to  Washington,  as  they 
now  do  under  the  current  venue  provi- 
sions. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  President,  in  a  spirit 
of  trying  to  be  progressive  and  posi- 
tive—that people  talk  about  the  party 
of  Lincoln.  Lincoln  talked  about  heal- 
ing, bringing  people  together,  moving 
ahead.  There  is  much  more  of  his 
character  in  our  amendment  than  in  a 
provision  for  bailout  that  insures  per- 
manent confinement. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  hour  is  late.  I 
have  stated  my  case.  I  probably  have 
not  even  used  my  full  time.  But  that  is 
the  kind  of  so-called  bailout  that  faces 
us. 

One  final  point  on  the  bailout  stand- 
ards. Under  the  new  bailout  a  jurisdic- 
tion must  make  certain  constructive 
efforts,  but  there  is  no  definition  of 
what  those  efforts  should  be.  no  delin- 
eation of  them.  One  of  the  great 
tenets  of  Anglo-American  law  is  that 
the  law  be  clear  and  precise,  that  you 
know  what  is  required  of  you.  We 
expect  clarity  even  in  rules  of  sports. 
There  is  no  clarity  here,  though.  Abso- 
lute power  and  discretion,  again,  are  to 
rest  in  Washington.  It  will  rest  in  the 
Federal  Government  to  decide  arbi- 
trarily whether  grace  shall  be  ex- 
tended to  its  citizens. 

This  bill  throws  us  upon  the  benevo- 
lence of  the  elite.  They  shall  decide  ac- 
cording to  their  pleasure,  whims,  or 
caprice  who  escapes.  This  so-called 
bailout  violates  norms  of  Anglo-Ameri- 
can jurisprudence  and  the  rule  of  law 
that  goes  back  to  Aristotle. 

I  do  not  mean  to  get  too  heady  at 
this  late  hour,  but  we  have  no  bailout 
here.  We  have  permanent  consign- 
ment. Let  us  admit  it.  Let  us  say  what 
the  language  really  means.  What  the 
law  should  do  is  to  give  covered  areas  a 
reasonable  opportunity,  a  fair  oppor- 
tunity, a  precise  opportunity  to  come 
out  from  under  section  5.  I  think  rea- 
sonable, fairminded  people  ought,  ac- 
cordingly to  be  able  to  vote  for  my 
amendment.  I  hope  they  will. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  my  position  as 
concisely  as  I  can  state  it  at  this  late 
hour  and  within  10  minutes.  I  am  will- 
ing to  yield  and  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
constrained  to  oppose  this  amendment 
because  of  the  drastic  alteration  that 


it  would  work  in  Senate  bill  1992.  I  do 
not  think  it  is  too  much  to  say  that 
the  amendment  would  provide  that 
you  could  get  bailed  out  under  almost 
any  conditions  except  if  you  were  an 
outright  criminal,  if  you  had  violated 
the  Constitution  or  the  laws  in  some 
way.  I  do  not  think  that  that  is  what 
Congress  intends.  I  do  not  think  that 
is  what  the  situation  demands. 

The  fact  is  that  in  the  bill  there  is 
already  a  substantial  compromise.  The 
Senator  from  North  Caroliiui  and  I 
have  a  little  private  Joke  that  the  bail- 
out provision  has  been  relaxed— not 
liberalized,  relaxed.  That  is  true;  it  is  a 
substantial  relaxation  of  the  existing 
law. 

Unlike  past  extensions.  Jurisdictions 
will  be  able  to  bail  out  by  demonstrat- 
ing a  clean  record  instead  of  having  to 
wait  for  Just  the  passage  of  time,  an 
expiration  date.  In  addition,  for  the 
first  time  in  the  17  years  this  bill  has 
been  in  force  individual  counties  will 
be  able  to  bail  out  independently. 
Under  current  law.  of  course,  each 
coiuity  must  wait  uintil  the  State  as  a 
whole  is  able  to  bail  out. 

That  is.  in  fact,  a  compromise,  a  re- 
laxation. It  might  even  be  called  a  lib- 
eralization of  bailout. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  has  indicated, 
there  have  been  substantial  revisions 
in  the  so-called  bailout  provisions  of 
the  current  law.  Under  current  law, 
the  bailout  mechanism,  as  a  practical 
matter,  keeps  Jurisdictions  subject  to 
preclearance  untU  a  fixed  date.  Under 
the  new  bailout  criteria,  beginning  in 
1984.  Jurisdictions  will  be  able  to  baU 
out  based  on  their  record  of  perform- 
ance. 

The  new  bailout  criteria  does  repre- 
sent a  compromise  that  was  reached 
actually  in  the  House,  and  we  did  add 
a  25-year  cap  on  the  preclearance  re- 
quirement in  committee.  The  major 
compromise  on  section  5  (x;curred  in 
the  House.  Many  wanted  the  protec- 
tions of  section  5  to  simply  be  ex- 
tended for  another  10  years,  with  no 
Jurisdiction  being  able  to  bail  out  until 
1992. 

I  think  the  compromise  bailout  crite- 
ria is  preferable  to  a  simple  extension. 
It  recognizes,  as  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  has  pointed  out.  that  the 
passage  of  time  has  little  to  do  with 
whether  preclearance  remains  a 
needed  safeguard  in  a  Jurisdiction.  It 
will  provide  an  incentive  for  jurisdic- 
tions which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  es- 
tablish a  clean  record  and  thus  be  able 
to  ball  out. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  this  Sena- 
tor that  it  is  fair  and  it  Is  achievable. 
We  have  been  trying  to  get  specific  in- 
formation with  reference  to  North 
Carolina.  The  Senator  from  Kansas 
has  some  interest  in  North  Carolina, 
some  of  the  39  counties  that  are  in- 


volved in  that  area,  and  we  hope  to  be 
able  to  make  a  part  of  the  record  how 
the  compromise  drafted  by  the  House, 
with  a  25-year  cap  added  in  the 
Senate,  would  affect  many  of  those 
counties. 

The  new  bailout  criteria  boils  down 
to  two  requirements: 

You  must  have  a  10-year  record  of 
full  compliance,  and  you  must  have 
taken  certain  positive  steps  by  the 
time  bailout  suit  is  filed  to  increase 
the  opportunity  for  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  a  fair 
compromise. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committees  concluded  that  the 
criteria  was  fair  and  achievable,  and 
rejected  all  suggestions  that  it  be 
weakened.  Similarly,  all  efforts  to 
weaken  it  on  the  House  fl(x>r  were  de- 
feated by  substantial  margins. 

The  bailout  criteria  must  not  be 
weakened. 

The  new  criteria  already  represent  a 
substantial  relaxation  of  existing  law. 
Again,  unlike  past  extensions,  jurisdic- 
tions will  be  able  to  bailout  by  demon- 
strating a  clean  record,  instead  of 
having  to  wait  for  a  mere  expiration 
date.  In  addition,  for  the  first  time  in- 
dividual counties  will  be  able  to  bail- 
out independently.  Under  current  law. 
they  must  wait  until  the  State  as  a 
whole  is  able  to  bailout. 

There  is  virtual  unanimity,  in  the 
Congress  and  the  Nation,  that  the  pro- 
tections of  section  5  should  be  contin- 
ued. Yet.  if  the  bailout  is  turned  into  a 
sieve,  that  will  constitute  a  back-door 
repeal  of  section  5,  as  many  jurisdic- 
tions, where  preclearance  is  still 
needed,  will  be  able  to  escape  cover- 
age. 

The  bailout  criteria  is  achievable, 
necessary  and  workable. 

The  goal  of  the  bailout  is  to  reward 
Jurisdictions  with  a  good  record  and  to 
provide  incentives  to  others  to  elimi- 
nate practices  denying  or  abridging  op- 
portunities for  minorities  to  partici- 
pate in  the  political  process.  The  need 
for  such  incentives  was  amply  demon- 
strated during  House  and  Senate  hear- 
ings. 

As  t>oth  the  House  and  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee's  concluded,  each  re- 
quirement is  the  minimum  necessary 
to  measure  a  Jurisdiction's  record  of 
nondiscrimination  in  voting. 

According  to  a  study  conducted  by 
the  Joint  Center  for  Political  Studies, 
based  on  DOJ  data,  a  reasonable  pro- 
jection is  at  least  25  percent  of  coun- 
ties in  the  major  covered  States  have 
met  the  objective  criteria  of  the  com- 
promise bailout  and  thus  should  be  eli- 
gible to  bail  out  in  1984.  This  data  was 
not  contradicted  during  the  hearings. 
Assertions  that  the  bailout  is 
unachievable  are  unsubstantiated.  Of 
course,  none  of  the  counties  would  bail 
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out  under  a  simple  10  year  extension, 
until  1992. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
when  this  particular  provision  was 
fashioned,  primarily  by  Congressman 
Hyde,  the  issue  at  the  time  was  not  ex- 
tensively debated  or  discussed.  But  the 
Congress  thought  it  essential  that 
there  be  a  substantial  period  of  time 
in  which  the  district  that  was  covered 
be  free  from  discriminatory  practices 
in  order  to  be  eligible  to  bail  out  of 
coverage  under  the  act.  The  10  years 
was  considered  by  both  the  full  Judici- 
ary Committee  in  the  House  and  the 
Senate.  The  judgment  made  by  both, 
and  by  the  House  overwhelmingly,  was 
that  the  10-year  period  was  a  reasona- 
ble period  of  time. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  accept 
the  Judiciary  Committee's  Judgment 
on  this  issue. 

The  second  part  of  the  East  amend- 
ment relates  to  relieving  political  sub- 
divisions of  some  positive  actions.  The 
quote  I  want  to  read  into  the  Record 
now  was  made  by  the  current  Attor- 
ney General,  William  French  Smith, 
when  he  testified  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  on  January 
23.  He  pointed  out: 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  not  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  while  the  Voting  RighU  Act 
was  enacted  In  part  as  a  prophylactic  safe- 
guard against  racial  discrimination  In  cer- 
tain Jurisdictions  having  a  history  of  dis- 
crimination in  voting,  it  had  another  and 
more  critical  purpose  as  well,  which  was  for- 
ward looking  and  constructive  in  nature. 
That  purpose  was  to  encourage  States  and 
localities  to  bring  blacks  and  other  racial 
minorities  Into  the  mainstream  of  American 
political  life.  In  revisiting  the  statute,  the 
emphasis  should  be  placed  on  this  positive 
objective  of  the  legislation,  rather  than 
dwelling  on  the  chapter  that  led  to  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Act  17  years  ago." 

Our  objections  to  this  amendment 
have  been  listed  in  greater  detail  in 
the  report  where  we  talk  about  the 
elimination  of  discriminatory  struc- 
tures which  would  move  toward  im- 
pairing or  diluting  the  right  to  vote, 
and  the  constructive  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate intimidation  and  harassment  and 
to  provide  a  degree  of  reasonableness 
in  permitting  local  efforts  to  be  con- 
structive and  to  be  positive. 

And  so.  Mr.  President,  I  would  hope 
that  this  amendment  would  be  adopt- 
ed. It  seems  to  me,  as  my  colleagues 
have  pointed  out.  that  this  provision 
in  and  of  itself  Is  an  Important  provi- 
sion, and  is  carefully  balanced.  I  think 
the  time  elements  are  important  and 
essential.  Also,  I  agree  with  Attorney 
General  Smith  that  the  positive  objec- 
tives of  the  act  which  are  indicated  in 
the  bailout  provisions  of  this  bill  are 
important  and  should  be  retained. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Chafee).  The  Senator  from  Iowa. 


Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
believe  that  the  bailout  provisions  in- 
cluded n  section  4  of  S.  1992  set  rea- 
sonable and  realistic  standards  that 
are  corsistent  with  the  intentions  of 
the  fra|ners  of  the  original  1965  act.  I 
believe  I  that  S.  1992  allows  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  bailout  for  those  jurisdic- 
tions «^o  take  responsible  and  genu- 
ine ste^s  to  eliminate  any  remaining 
vestige^  of  racial  discrimination  in 
voting.  'To  some  degree  it  is  a  much 
more  lenient  mechanism  than  that  ap- 
proved by  the  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution. 

The  subcommittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion acnpted  a  simple  10-year  exten- 
sion of  I  the  special  provisions  of  the 
act.  This  would  have  precluded  bailout 
of  all  Jurisdictions  for  a  period  of  at 
least  lOl  years.  Even  those  jurisdictions 
which  nave  fully  complied  with  the 
act  andlhave  in  good  faith  taken  steps 
to  elinunate  racial  voting  discrimina- 
tion W9uld  have  been  barred  from 
bringing  a  bail  out  suit.  In  retrospect, 
I  can  see  how  this  action  would  have 
done  little  in  the  way  of  providing 
meaningful  incentives  for  compliance 
with  the  act. 

The  apended  section  4  would  for  the 
first  tine  allow  subdivisions  such  as 
countief  the  opportunity  to  bail  out 
separately  from  the  preclearance  re- 
quirements. Beginning  in  1984.  any  Ju- 
risdiction or  subdivision  may  bail  out 
by  demonstrating  that  for  the  previ- 
ous 10  years  it  has  fully  complied  with 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  the  consti- 
tutional protection  of  the  rights  to 
vote.  I  believe  that  the  incorporation 
of  subc^vision  bailout  and  the  10-year 
reference  period  provide  adequate  in- 
centivei  for  Jurisdictions  to  comply 
with  thfc  act. 

I  acknowledge  the  fact  that  the  bail- 
out criieria  in  S.  1992  differ  signifi- 
cantly from  that  which  would  apply  in 
Augtist  were  Congress  not  to  act  on 
this  iss«e.  But  Congress  has  decided  to 
take  action  on  this  issue.  I  submit  that 
the  majority  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  an-ee  that  the  record  adequately 
demon^rates  the  need  for  an  exten- 
sion of  Ithe  section  5  preclearance  pro- 
visions. If  the  preclearance  provisions 
are  exliended.  then  the  next  logical 
step  isjto  determine  whether  Jurisdic- 
tions should  be  allowed  an  opportuni- 
ty to  takil  out;  and  if  so,  under  what 
conditisns. 

I  bel^ve  that  a  fair  and  reasonable 
bailout  •mechanism  is  a  necessaf-y  ele- 
ment of  any  extension  of  the  preclear- 
ance provisions.  If  the  act  is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, there  must  be  some  incentive 
for  the  Jurisdictions  to  comply.  The  en- 
forcement of  the  act's  protections  is 
largely  based  on  the  Jurisdiction's  vol- 
untary pompliance  with  the  special  pre- 
clearanfce  provisions. 

Obvidusly,  if  the  bailout  criteria 
were  s<  unreasonable  as  to  make  them 
unattatiable.  then  the  covered  Juris- 


dictions wAuld  have 
comply  with  this  act 
this  legislation 
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no  incentive  to 

,  and  passage  of 

would  be  as  much  a 


hoax  as  no  iextension  at  all. 

While  the  bailout  criteria  estab- 
lished by  $.  1992  are  more  stringent 
and  comprehensive  than  current  law.  I 
do  not  believe  that  they  are  either  un- 
attainable )r  contrary  to  the  spirit  of 
the  origins!  act.  The  bailout  mecha- 
nism in  S.  1992  sets  forth  six  distinct 
criteria  wh  ch  must  be  fulfilled  before 
a  jurisdict  on  may  successfully  bail 
out.  Each  0  f  these  criteria  is  explained 
in  detail  n  the  committee  report. 
These  criteHa  establish  a  relevant  and 
regional  standard  which  focuses  on 
the  actual  conduct  of  each  jurisdiction 
rather  than  on  the  mere  passage  of 
time. 

I  believe  that  after  my  colleagues 
have  thoroughly  examined  this  pro- 
posal, they  will  conclude,  as  I  have, 
that  this  »s  a  fair  and  achievable 
standard.    I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  \f  ho  yields  time? 

Mr.   MA-THIAS.   Mr.   President,   we 
yield  back  ^he  remainder  of  our  time. 
Mr.  President,  I  should 
a  few  additional  remarks, 
lentary  inquiry.  How  much 
ive  remaining? 
SIDING   OFFICER.   Two 
minutes  and  59  seconds. 

Mr.  EAS"!".  The  Chair  means  3  min- 
utes? 

'  SIDING   OFFICER.   Very 


Mr.  EAS1 
like  to  mak 

A  parliar 
time  do  I  hi 

The   PRl 


PRI 


The 
close. 

Mr.  MA 
utes.  It  is 

Mr.  EAS' 
interesting 


IAS.  It  used  to  be  3  min- 
w  a  little  less. 

Mr.  I*resident.  this  is  an 
discussion.  Let  me  try  to 
put  my  final  touch  on  it. 

James  J.  Kilpatrick,  a  man  for  whom 
I  have  grea^  regard,  said: 

Let  me  put*  the  matter  as  bluntly  as  I  can: 
the  Dole  "cotnpromise"  is  no  compromise  at 
all.  It  is  follv.  In  40  years  of  covering  poli- 
tics, I  canno^  recall  a  more  lamentable  legis- 
lative error. 


His  point 


mise"  mears  nothing.  I  am  saying  that 


the   word 


regulation. 


is  that  the  word  "compro- 


'bailout"    in   this   context 


means  not!  ing.  It  is  a  play  on  words. 

All  I  call  say  to  my  colleagues  is, 
beware  of  reformers  coming  with 
vague  and  general  language  about  the 
good  thing^  they  are  going  to  do  for 
you. 

They  sav  they  are  liberalizing  the 
bailout  previsions.  By  "liberal,"  they 
mean  in  'liberal"  the  20th  century 
sense  of  centralizing,  of  creating  more 


and  more  control.  They  do 


not  mean  i ;  in  the  19th  century  sense 
of  greater  tolerance  and  generosity 
and  greater  decentralization.  They 
mean  liberal  in  the  current,  20th  cen- 
tury sense  of  the  word,  because  these 
requirements  are  so  stringent,  and  lie 
in  the  powi  (r  of  the  Attorney  General, 
in  effect,  tjo  negate  any  kind  of  bail- 
out. 
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So.  again.  I  am  submitting  that, 
when  you  read  these  five  pages  of  lan- 
guage, you  discover  that  a  Jurisdiction 
cannot  get  out  from  under  section  5 
unless  it  is  on  the  whim  or  caprice  of 
the  Attorney  General. 

When  proponents  of  the  bill  talk 
about  compromises  and  bailouts  and 
liberalizing,  I  am  reminded  of  George 
Orwell's  "1984."  where  language 
means  the  exact  opposite  of  what 
people  thought  it  meant. 

This  bill  offers  no  bailout.  It  offers 
permanent  incarceration.  It  is  not  lib- 
eralizing. It  is  more  stringent;  it  is 
more  confining.  I  agree  with  James  J. 
Kilpatrick:  It  is  no  compromise  at  all. 
So  I  implore  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues, at  this  late  hour,  to  acknowl- 
edge that  what  you  are  giving  us  is  no 
bailout  at  all.  I  want  to  give  covered 
Jurisdictions  a  fighting  chance.  I  think 
it  makes  for  a  more  positive  and  pro- 
gressive public  policy  to  encourage 
States  and  localities  to  meet  clear,  pre- 
cise, reasonable,  and  fair  standards  so 
they  can  get  out  from  under  preclear- 
ance. That  is  liberalism  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  19th  century,  but  it  is  not 
liberalism  of  the  20th  century,  which 
means  centralization,  control,  elitism, 
dogmatism. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  drastically  alters  S.  1992 
and  would  provide  that  the  only  bar  to 
bailout  would  essentially  be  violations 
of  the  Constitution  or  laws.  The 
amendment,  for  the  reasons  so  cogent- 
ly set  out  in  the  committee  report,  are 
totally  unacceptable. 

S.  1992  contains  a  substantial  revi- 
sion of  the  so-called  "bailout"  provi- 
sions 01  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Bailout 
relates  to  the  procedures  by  which  a 
covered  Jurisdiction  can  remove  itself 
from  the  preclearance  requirement  to 
section  5  and  the  other  special  reme- 
dies luider  the  act. 

Under  present  law.  the  bailout 
mechanism  would  as  a  practical 
matter,  keep  the  covered  Jurisdiction 
subject  to  section  5  until  a  fixed  calen- 
dar date.  The  revised  bailout  mecha- 
nism is  geared  to  the  actual  record  of 
conduct  in  each  Jurisdiction.  Those 
with  a  record  of  compliance  with  the 
law  in  recent  years  and  a  commitment 
to  full  opportunity  for  minority  par- 
ticipation in  the  political  process  could 
bail  out.  Other  Jurisdictions  would 
have  to  compile  such  a  record  in  order 
to  become  eligible.  Only  those  Jurisdic- 
tions that  insist  on  retaining  discrimi- 
natory procedures  or  otherwise  inhibit 
full  minority  participation  would 
remain  subject  to  preclearance. 
Indeed,  the  net  effect  of  the  commit- 
tee bailout  is  to  make  it  possible  for 
jurisdictions  which  have  obeyed  the 
law  and  accepted  minority  participa- 
tion to  remove  themselves  from  sec- 
tion 5  coverage  well  ahead  of  the  1992 


date    proposed   by   the   Constitution 
Subcommittee  bill. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  was 
willing  to  meet  concerns  that  section  5 
might  be  perceived  as  a  [>ermanent  re- 
sponsibility by  some  persons  in  the 
covered  Jurisdictions.  The  substitute 
bill  includes  an  additional  25-year 
"cap"  on  section  5,  at  which  point  pre- 
clearance would  end  unless  Congress 
found  that  extension  of  preclearance 
was  still  necessary. 

If  no  further  action  Is  taken  by  Con- 
gress before  August  6.  1982.  virtually 
all  of  the  remaining  Jurisdictions 
which  came  under  section  5  with  the 
original  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  1965  will  be  able  to  show  that 
they  have  not  used  a  test  or  device  in  a 
discriminatory  manner  for  17  years, 
that  Is,  since  August  6.  1965. 

They  will  be  able  to  do  so  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  act  required 
such  Jurisdictions  to  suspend  the  use 
of  any  test  or  device  on  that  date. 
Since  such  Jurisdictions  presumably 
have  not  used  any  test  or  device  for  17 
years,  they  could  by  definition,  estab- 
lish that  they  have  not  used  a  test  or 
device  in  a  discriminatory  manner. 

This  would  constitute  virtual  auto- 
matic termination  of  section  5  cover- 
age as  to  those  jurisdictions.  There  is 
broad  consensus  that  such  automatic 
termination  would  be  wholly  unwar- 
ranted because  of  the  continuing  prob- 
lems of  discrimination  and  widespread 
falliure  to  comply  with  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  In  the  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

Nevertheless,  the  committee  agreed 
with  the  conclusion  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  revision  of  the 
bailout  provision  is  appropriate  in 
order  to  provide  incentives  to  Jurisdic- 
tions to  attain  compliance  with  the 
law  and  Increasing  participation  by  mi- 
nority citizens  In  the  political  process 
of  their  community.  Accordingly,  the 
revised  bailout  criteria  relate  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction's recent  record  of  behavior 
rather  than  to  a  mere  calendar  date. 

This  new  bailout  will  provide  addi- 
tional Incentives  to  the  covered  juris- 
dictions to  comply  with  laws  protect- 
ing the  voting  rights  of  minorities,  and 
to  improve  existing  election  practices 
so  that  full  opportunity  for  minority 
participation  will  finally  be  realized.  It 
Is  calculated  to  permit  an  effective  and 
orderly  transition  to  the  time  when 
such  exceptional  remedies  as  preclear- 
ance are  no  longer  necessary.  This 
bailout  was  carefully  crafted  to  pre- 
serve the  essential  protections  of  sec- 
tion 5.  The  provisions  work  as  an  inte- 
grated complementary  whole;  remov- 
ing any  element  would  seriously  un- 
dermine the  entire  structure. 

The  committee  considered  and  re- 
jected suggestions  that  the  bailout 
provision  be  weakened  by  further  revi- 
sions. The  new  bailout  already  consti- 
tutes a  very  substantial  liberalization 
of  the  avenues  available  to  covered  ju- 


risdictions to  end  their  preclearance 
obligation. 

For  example,  individual  counties  in 
covered  States  for  the  first  time  will 
be  able  to  bail  out  separately  even 
though  the  State  as  a  whole  is  not  yet 
eligible  to  do  so.  The  law  will  now  rec- 
ognize and  reward  their  good  conduct, 
rather  than  requiring  them  to  await 
an  expiration  date  "which  Is  fixed  re- 
gardess  of  their  actual  record. 

At  the  same  time,  the  revised  bailout 
does  not,  and  should  not,  provide  an 
escape  hatch  for  jurisdictions  which 
have  continued  to  violate  the  law  in 
recent  years  and  deny  minorities 
access  to  the  political  process. 

Most  of  our  colleagues  In  the  Senate 
have  heralded  the  broad  consensus  on 
extending  section  5,  as  recognition  of 
the  one  way  to  assure  continued  pro- 
tection of  minority  voting  rights.  Yet 
if  we  turn  the  bailout  into  a  sieve,  it 
would  make  the  extension  of  section  5 
an  exercise  in  futility  and  a  cruel  hoax 
on  millions  of  black  and  brown  Ameri- 
cans. We  believe  that  the  extension  of 
preclearance  could  prove  a  hollow  vic- 
tory if  an  excessively  easy  bailout  pro- 
vision Is  enacted.  That  would  consti- 
tute a  back-door  repeal  of  section  5, 
since  many  communities  where  pre- 
clearance is  still  needed  would  be  able 
to  escape  coverage. 

The  new  bailout  provisions  provide  a 
balanced  compromise  between  protect- 
ing minority  voting  rights  and  eradi- 
cating the  continuing  effects  of  past 
discrimination,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
allowing  jurisdictions  with  clear 
records  to  terminate  section  5  cover- 
age, on  the  other.  They  offer  a  firm 
but  fair  and  achievable  set  of  stand- 
ards for  determining  when  a  jurisdic- 
tion's preclearance  obligations  should 
end. 

Under  current  law,  a  jurisdiction 
that  bails  out  no  longer  has  to  pre- 
clear  its  voting  changes.  Section  4(a), 
however,  provides  that  the  bailout 
court  retains  jurisdiction  for  5  years. 
If  the  jurisdiction  engages  in  the  type 
of  conduct  that  would  have  kept  it 
from  bailing  out  to  begin  with,  the 
bailout  Judgment  could  be  set  aside 
and  the  Jurisdiction  brought  back 
under  section  5.  This  has  happened 
once,  with  respect  to  three  counties  of 
New  York,  which  bailed  out  in  the 
early  1970's  but  were  brought  back  in 
2  years  later. 

The  committee  bill  continues  this 
"recapture"  principle.  Under  section 
4(a)(5),  the  bailout  court  retains  juris- 
diction for  10  years— the  longer  period 
is  necessary  because  the  new  bailout 
formula  contains  additional  criteria— 
during  which  a  motion  to  reopen  the 
case  can  be  filed  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  by  an  aggrieved  citizen  if  it  is 
alleged  that  the  jurisdiction  has  en- 
gaged in  conduct  that  would  have  pre- 
vented it  from  bailing  out. 
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The  recapture  provisions  are  entire- 
ly equitable.  Jurisdictions  which  obey 
the  law,  and  which  refrain  from 
making  changes  that  would  have  been 
objectionable,  will  remain  beyond  the 
reach  of  section  5.  Only  those  who 
continue  to  violate  the  law  will  be  ef- 
fected by  the  recapture  provisions  of 
S.  1992.  No  person  seriously  concerned 
about  equal  voting  rights  could  legiti- 
mately object  to  such  a  provision. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
has  argued  that  some  of  the  covered 
counties  in  his  State  could  even  bail- 
out under  S.  1992,  but  has  failed  to 
provide  substantiation  for  this  asser- 
tion. 

I  have  examined  Assistant  Attorney 
General  William  B.  Reynolds'  testimo- 
ny presented  to  the  Senate  committee 
on  March  1, 1982,  and  at  pages  129-144 
he  lists  counties  that  would  be  affect- 
ed by  the  different  bailout  criteria.  He 
lists  only  six  counties  that  would  not 
be  eligible  right  off  the  bat.  That 
would  leave  34  that  might  be  eligible, 
which  is  85  percent. 

There  is  not  a  complete  count  of 
counties  with  non-submissions,  and  we 
have  heard  testimony  that  there  are 
large  numbers  of  non-submissions 
from  North  Carolina:  so  undoubtedly 
the  number  of  counties  that  can  actu- 
ally ball  out  in  that  State  Is  smaller. 
But,  at  least,  these  figures  show  that 
most  of  the  bailout  criteria  have  very 
little  effect  on  North  Carolina.  Also,  of 
course,  the  counties  would  have  to 
show  the  constructive  efforts.  I  hope 
they  would  want  to  do  that. 

Finally,  even  for  counties  that  are 
not  eligible  right  away  In  1984,  some 
of  them  will  be  eligible  not  long  after 
that.  So  I  think  the  bailout  is  work- 
able. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. 

All  those  in  favor  will  say,  "Aye." 

All  those  opposed  will  say,  "Nay." 

The  nays  appear  to  have  it.  The 
nays  have  it.  The  amendment  is  not 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

If  I  can  still  do  it.  I  shall  do  it:  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  on  the  amendment  has  already 
been  announced.  The  yeas  and  nays 
had  not  been  demanded  on  it.  It  is  too 
late. 

Mr.  EAST.  I  should  like  to  make  an 
inquiry. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  the  rules 
we  are  operating  under  this  evening 
that  we  would  have  roUcall  votes  on 
all  amendments;  and  somewhere  along 


the  line}  on  this  one,  that  understand- 
ing has  peen  violated,  in  my  Judgment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Al- 
though the  amendment  was  not  adopt- 
ed, the  question  is  still  open  on  the 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  the  motion 
to  reconfiider  this  vote. 

Mr.  Hf^LMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yea4  and  nays. 

Mr.  EAST.  May  I  simply  ask  unani- 
mous cotisent  to  have  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  vitiate  the  vote. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
absence  of  the  majority  leader,  I  point 
out  that  that  will  lead  to  two  Votes. 
We  are  trying  to  move  along.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  vote  be  vi- 
tiated and  that  we  allow  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  to  request  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  obijection? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving |.he  right  to  object,  I  have  no 
objectioh.  We  have  tried  to  t>e  fair  to 
everybody  here.  There  was  a  general 
ding  that  we  would  vote  on 
tters. 

r,  as  a  matter  of  information 

Senators    who    may    have 

nts   to   follow,   there   is   no 

iC    rollcall    vote    on    amend- 


understi 
these  mi 

Howe 
to    oth 
amen^ 
automat 
ments. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MiATHIAS.  If  a  Senator  wants  a 
rollcall  vote,  he  will  have  to  ask  for  it. 
It  was  not  asked  for  in  this  case.  But  if 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  is 
anxious  to  have  it,  let  us  go  ahead  and 
have  it. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  had  a  rollcall  vote  on  my 
amendnient. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
unanimous  request  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  to  vitiate  the 
voice  voi«  on  the  East  amendment.  Is 
there  Objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  artd  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  I  sufficient  second?  Therfe  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  y^as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of!  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina. Oi  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  haVe  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Serator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDia:)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden),  is  absent 
because,  of  death  in  the  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vo  ing,  the  Senator  from  North 
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BuRDicK),    would    vote 


Dakota    (Mb* 
"nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
KassebaumJj.  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators desirii^g  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  78,  as  follows: 

[Rol^ll  Vote  No.  179  Leg.] 
YEAS- 19 


Byrd. 

Heflln 

Stennis 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Symms 

Cochrui 

Humphrey 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Laxalt 

Tower 

EMt 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oam 

NIekles 

Warner 

Hatch 

Nunn 
NAYS-78 

Abdnor 

FV>rd 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Olenn 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Oorton 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Orassley 

Murkowskl 

Bentsen 

Hart 

Packwood 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Boschwitz 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Brady 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Bumpers 

Holllngs 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Jackson 

RIegle 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Kasaebaum 

Sarbanes 

D'Amato 

KasUn 

Saaaer 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

DeConclnl 

Leahy 

Simpson 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

Dodd 

Lone 

SUfford 

Dole 

Lusaf 

Stevens 

Domenlcl 

Mathiat 

Tsongas 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Weicker 

Eagleton 

Mattlngly 

Zorlnsky 

*OT  VOTINO- 

-3 

Biden 

Burdlck 

Exon 

So  Mr.  ElAfax's  amendment  (No.  1868) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reoonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendiient  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

gENT  NO.   1037,  AS  MODIPIEO 

THE  PREisiDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  question  now 
recurs  on  tl^e  Stevens  amendment  No. 
1027.  I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  not  yet  been 
ordered  on  ^y  amendment,  have  they? 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  cprrect. 

Mr.  STEyESfS.  Madam  President,  I 
send  to  the^desk  a  modification  of  my 
amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  report- 
ed. 1 

THE  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  rnort. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senatff  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  I  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1027.  a4  modified: 

On  page  16.  line  IS.  strike  out  the  end 
quotation  marks  and  the  period  the  second 
time  it  appears  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"  (9)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohib- 
it the  Attom  ;y  General  from  consenting  to 
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an  entry  of  Judgment  if  based  upon  a  show- 
ing of  objective  and  compelling  evidence  by 
the  plaintiff  and  upon  Investigation,  he  Is 
satisfied  that  the  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion has  complied  with  the  requirements  of 
section  4(a)(1).  Any  aggrieved  party  may  as 
of  right  intervene  at  any  stage  in  such  sec- 
tion.'.". 

On  page  14,  line  9  after  "may"  add  "as  of 
right". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
have  modified  this  amendment  in  ac- 
cordance with  some  suggestions  which 
have  been  made  here. 

I  might  point  out.  without  attempt- 
ing to  ruffle  any  feathers,  it  is  very 
close  to  the  original  version  of  this 
amendment  before  the  preclearance 
procedures  started. 

It  now  eliminates  the  double  nega- 
tive and  is  positive,  and  I  am  pleased 
to  offer  the  modification  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  an  improvement. 

It  does  offer  a  reference  in  terms  of 
the  right  to  intervene  to  another  sec- 
tion in  order  to  remove  any  implica- 
tion that  by  including  that  in  this  sec- 
tion it  might  be  denied  in  another 
which,  I  think,  is  a  valid  comment.  I 
have  modified  the  amendment  accord- 
ingly. I  am  hopeful  it  will  be  accepted, 
and  if  it  is  I  am  prepared  to  offer  my 
third  amendment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
the  Senator  for  Alaska  has  been  very 
accommodating.  As  he  suggests,  he 
has  been  working  with  the  managers 
of  the  bill  for  several  days  attempting 
to  find  the  magic  formula  which 
would  make  his  proposal  acceptable  to 
all  the  many  parties  who  have  an  in- 
terest in  it. 

I  think  we  now  have  found  that 
magic  formula  and  the  language  he 
has  proposed,  as  modified,  is  accepta- 
ble to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President,  I 
hope  the  Senate  will  accept  the 
amendment.  I  appreciate  the  opportu- 
nity to  work  with  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  on  this.  These  are  complicated 
Issues  because  of  court  holdings  In 
past  court  cases,  and  they  are  some- 
times not  easily  resolved.  But  it  does 
seem  to  me  that  this  Is  a  constructive 
and  positive  amendment,  and  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  of  the  Senator  from 

Alonlro 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1027.  as 
modified)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


UP  AMKNDICENT  HO.  103( 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  a  modification  of 
the  bailout  provision  under  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  of  1965) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1028: 

On  page  12,  line  21,  beginning  with  "have" 
strike  out  through  "process"  In  line  23,  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "have 
eliminated  voting  qualifications  or  prerequi- 
sites to  voting,  or  standards,  practices,  or 
procedures,  which  result  in  denial  or  abridg- 
ment of  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color  or  in  contravention  of  the  guarantees 
set  forth  in  section  4(fK2).  aa  provided  in 
section  2(b)". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President.  I 
would  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  provisions  of  the  com- 
mittee report  on  page  72.  And  I  want 
to  read  the  comments  concerning  new 
subsection  4(aKl)(FKi). 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Madam  President, 
may  we  have  quiet? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  suspend  until  the  Senate 
is  in  order?  Staff  and  Senators  wishing 
to  converse,  please  retire  to  the  cloak- 
room.     

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Bdadam  President,  it 
is  new  subsection  4(aKlKF)(i)  and  it 
states: 

A  Jurisdiction  must  demonstrate  to  the 
court  that  it  tias  eliminated  voting  proce- 
dures or  methods  of  election  which  "inhibit 
or  dilute  equal  process." 

And  I  emphasize  this  sentence: 

In  determining  whether  procedural  meth- 
ods "inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access."  the 
standard  to  be  applied  is  the  "results" 
standards  of  the  committee  amendments  to 
section  2. 

Now,  those  provisions  in  section  2 
are  the  provisions  that  we  have  taken 
word  from  the  bill  and  now  put  into 
this  new  subsection  in  order  that  the 
court  will  be  certain  that  the  Congress 
is  doing  what  it  says  it  is  doing  in  the 
Dole  amendment.  The  Dole  amend- 
ment is  a  look  forward  portion  of  this 
bUl.  We  are  dealing  with  a  baUout,  the 
retroactive,  the  look  back  as  I  call  it, 
the  bailout. 

Now,  the  standard  for  the  bailout 
under  this  bill,  according  to  the  com- 
mittee report,  is  in  fact  to  be  the 
standard  of  section  2.  But  if  you  exam- 
ine the  language,  it  is  in  fact  different 
language  and  a  different  standard. 

I  would  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  fact  that  the  first  cases 
that  are  going  to  come  under  this  bill 
are  in  fact  the  cases  that  involve  bail- 
out. The  court  is  going  to  look  at  sub- 
section 4(a)(l)(P)(i)  and  say  there  is 
the  language  and  it  says  "inhibit  or 
dilute  equal  access."  It  is  not  going  to 
pay  any  attention  to  this  report.  They 
rarely  do.  It  Is  not  going  to  pay  much 


more  attention  to  what  we  say  here  on 
the  floor.  They  are  going  to  read  the 
bill  in  plain  English  language  and  find 
two  standards:  not  one,  two. 

The  look  back  standard  is  new  lan- 
guage. It  has  never  been  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  before.  The  Dole  language 
is  new  langiiage.  It  has  never  been  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  before.  Both  of 
them  are  subject  te  interpretation,  but 
there  is  one  sentence  on  page  72  of  the 
committee  report  that  says  this  is 
what  we  mean,  we  mean  them  to  be 
the  same  standard,  the  same  test. 

Now,  all  I  ask  the  Senate  to  do  is  to 
do  Just  that  which  the  committee  said 
it  was  doing.  For  those  of  us  who  want 
to  bail  out,  we  have  the  same  test  as 
those  Jurisdictions  must  face  if  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  says  they  are  to  be 
included  for  the  future. 

Again,  people  say,  "What  is  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  doing  in  this?  What 
are  you  doing  to  us?" 

I  voted  for  the  civil  rights  bills  that 
have  been  on  the  floor  in  the  14  years 
I  have  been  here.  I  argued  once  plain- 
tively the  first  time  Voting  Rights  Act 
amendments  were  aroimd.  The  second 
time  I  tried  to  be  heard  a  little  bit 
more.  This  time  I  want  to  be  heard 
and  I  want  the  Senate  to  understand 
what  it  is  doing  with  respect  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Let  me  turn  for  instance  to  page  153, 
of  the  committee  report.  Now,  this 
happens  to  be  the  report  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is  not  the  com- 
mittee's report,  but  it  is  included  in 
the  committee's  report.  And  I  want 
you  to  listen  to  some  of  the  things 
that  are  going  to  cause  Jurisdictions  to 
be  included  according  to  the  U.S.  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights. 

Again  I  urge  you  to  read  it,  page  152. 

There  appears  to  be  a  lack  of  proportional 
representation  in  one  or  both  houses  of  the 
State  legislatures  in  the  following  SUtes 
with  significant  minority  populations:  Ala- 
bama, Alaska— 

And  it  goes  on. 

Now  what  they  are  saying  is  that  the 
people  of  Nome  have  not  voted  for  an 
Eskimo  for  a  State  legislative  office. 
You  know  that  is  a  predominantly 
Eskimo  population,  but  the  man  who 
represents  them— God  bless  him,  he 
was  recently  released  from  the  hospi- 
tal. He  is  a  former  military  officer  who 
served  in  Nome  and  has  the  respect  of 
the  conununity.  He  was  elected  to  go 
to  the  legislature,  so  according  to  the 
standards  of  the  act  the  minority  pop- 
ulation is  not  represented  by  a 
member  of  the  minority. 

Now,  mind  you.  they  are  not  saying 
that  our  procedures  were  wrong.  They 
are  saying  because  the  results  of  that 
election  were  such  that  they  were  not 
represented  by  one  of  the  minority, 
that  my  State  might  go  on  the  list  in 
the  future. 

Now  let  us  go  on.  It  says: 
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There  appear  to  be  additional  "objective 
factors  of  discrimination."  For  example,  ac- 
cording to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights,  every  SUte  listed  has  some  definite 
history  of  discrimination. 

For  instance,  they  talk  about  the 
cancellation  of  registration  for  failure 
to  vote.  My  State  does  that.  Our  popu- 
lation in  Anchorage  fluctuates  as 
much  as  20  percent  every  year.  At 
least  10  percent  go  out  and  10  percent 
new  people  come  in.  And,  if  you  do  not 
vote  for  a  certain  number  of  elections, 
we  take  you  off  the  rolls.  But  did  you 
know  one  can  register  by  coming  to 
vote?  But  they  say  that  might  put  my 
State  back  In. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  example. 
It  says  that  Alaska,  among  other 
States,  has  established  a  minimum 
residency  requirement  before  elec- 
tions. We  say  30  days;  30  days  you 
have  to  be  in  the  State  before  you  can 
vote.  A  State  that  had  33.000  people 
come  in  to  build  the  Alaska  pipeline, 
one  only  had  to  be  there  30  days 
before  one  could  vote.  And  we  have 
our  primaries  In  August  and  our  gener- 
al election  obviously  in  November  like 
the  rest  of  the  country. 

Think  of  that.  They  say  that  is  a 
demonstration  of  a  desire  to  discrimi- 
nate to  say  one  must  be  in  the  State  at 
least  30  days  before  one  votes  in  the 
general  election. 

Now  let  us  look  at  another  example. 
They  say  Alaska  is  one  of  those  States 
that  have  established  staggered  elec- 
toral terms  for  members  of  the  State 
senate,  which  ts  an  "objective  factor  of 
discrimination."  In  other  words,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  every  one  of  you  is  a 
prime  example  of  the  United  States 
being  a  country  which  discriminates, 
per  se.  You  are  all  staggered  terms. 
My  colleague  and  I  are  not  elected  in 
the  same  year,  but  we  represent 
Alaska.  We  have  staggered  terms  in 
the  U.S.  Senate,  we  have  staggered 
terms  in  the  senate  of  the  State  of 
Alaska. 

Now,  you  ask  me  why  do  I  want  to 
be  certain  this  time.  I  want  to  be  cer- 
tain because  this  is  new  language. 
When  the  civil  rights  people  came  in 
to  see  me,  I  said,  "Of  course  I  will  sup- 
port an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act."  I  thought  we  were  talking  about 
the  same  act.  Madam  President.  But 
through  the  process  we  have  gone 
through  here,  we  have  an  entirely  new 
act.  And  we  have  a  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  that  is  telling  us.  in 
the  voting  rights  area,  that  my  State 
on  four  counts  is  about  ready  to  be  put 
back  in.  If  you  look  at  section 
4(aKl)<F)(i),  the  test  is  different  from 
the  test  that  has  been  applied  to  the 
Nation,  the  Dole  test,  in  section  Z, 
which  looks  forward. 

Again,  I  ask  you  to  be  fair.  Why 
should  we  be  in  on  the  basis  of  condi- 
tions that  people  presumed  were  dis- 
criminatory patterns  in  the  past  when 
we  are  setting  new  standards  for  the 


future?  A  id  the  language  in  the  bill  in 
fact  sets  those  standards  for  the 
future. 

Madam ,  President,  I  want  to  get  a 
little  specific  here.  And,  I  do  not  want 
to  offend  my  staff  member.  Mark 
Barnes  htre  is  one  of  the  brightest 
young  attorneys  to  ever  come  out  of 
my  State,  and  he  has  worked  long  and 
hard  on  this  bill. 

No  one  kpeaks  for  me  in  this  Senate 
until  I  aiiprove  something.  Now,  for 
days  I  hive  been  trying  to  get  this 
point  acre  ss  and  I  have  been  told,  you 
Icnow,  ch<ck  here  or  check  there  or 
check  the:  e. 

It  is  staff  members  who  have  held 
things  up.  Now  it  is  time  we  look  at 
the  numUer  of  staff  we  have  around 
here  if  tJnre  are  so  many  that  get  in 
the  way.  Wow  we  are  back  to  the  origi- 
nal form  <>f  the  amendment  that  I  of- 
fered 2  wieks  ago  after  debate  among 
staff  for  ^  weeks.  The  real  problem 
about  this  is  that  staff  are  trying  to 
tell  us  wBat  courts  are  liable  to  do. 
And  do  you  know  what?  Few  of  them 
ever  tried  ^  case. 

They  put  out  a  statement  saying  the 
reason  they  were  going  to  object  to 
this  amendment  was  it  changed  the 
burden  of  proof.  Now  for  lawyers  who 
understand  the  burden  of  proof,  the 
plaintiff  has  the  burden  of  proof.  And 
once  you  establish  burden  of  proof,  it 
is  up  to  phe  defendant  to  overcome 
that.  But!  they  say  that  this  amend- 
ment womld  change  the  burden  of 
proof. 

Now.  agkin.  one  has  to  read  in  this 
business.  And  I  hope  that  some  of  the 
staff  can  learn  to  do  that  one  of  these 
days.         I 

If  you  liok  at  page  12,  the  language 
I  am  dealing  with  is  on  line  19,  which 
says:         I 

Such  state  or  political  subdivision  and  all 
governmental  units  within  Its  territory.  (1), 
have  eliminated  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of,  elections  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  accesi  to  the  electoral  process. 

That  is  one  of  the  criteria  for  bail- 
out. It  his  nothing  to  do  with  the 
burden  of  proof.  The  burden  of  proof 
is  still  on  the  plaintiff.  It  does  not 
shift.  Once  he  rests  his  case,  the 
burden  is  on  the  defendant  to  go  for- 
ward with  evidence  to  rebut  the  plain- 
tiff. Therp  is  nothing  in  my  amend- 
ment sht  ting  the  burden  of  proof. 
Anyone  vi  ho  wants  to  see  this  paper 
that  was  put  out  by  someone,  which 
comment!  upon  my  bailout  provision, 
and  was  prepared  by  tiie  leadership 
conference  on  civil  rights,  ought  to 
read  it.  1 1  lave  tried  a  lot  of  cases  and  I 
know  whi  t  the  burden  of  proof  is.  My 
amendme  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
the  burd<n  of  proof.  My  lonendment 
deals  wit]  I  one  of  the  criteria  for  the 
plaintiff  establishing  his  case.  That 
plaintiff  i  >  either  a  State  or  a  political 
subdivisioi.  My  State  is  going  to  go 
into  cour:  and  try  to  prove  that  it 
complies  '  trith  this  new  test.  As  it  does. 
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it  is  going  tc  face  all  of  these  com- 
ments that  were  made  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Civil  Kights  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes discrimination  in  its  mind.  It  is 
going  to  be  represented  there  as  one  of 
the  intevenoits  that  we  Just  assured 
the  right  to  irttervene. 

Madam  Precident,  this  language  is 
very  simple.  It  says  in  clear  legislative 
language  that  the  bailout  test  criteria 
of  this  new  subsection.  4(a)<l)(fKl).  is 
that  which  tqe  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary said  it  intended:  namely,  the 
results  stanc&rd  of  the  committee 
amendment  to  section  2.  the  Dole 
amendment  tf  section  2.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  jthis  bill  language  state 
that  test  in  the  new  subsection  in  sec- 
tion 4.  instead  of  relying  on  one  sen- 
tence on  one  ipage  of  the  report  that 
you  can  look  at  in  some  239  pages. 

We  expect  jthe  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  to  go  to  that  one  sen- 
tence and  sayi 

No,  no,  they  ^o  not  mean  what  they  said 
in  this  language.  They  mean  what  they  said 
in  subsection  2:  the  standard  of  subsection  2 
governs. 

That  is  wh^t  whoever  prepared  the 
report  for 
meant. 

All  I  am  asl 
do  Just  that, 
tell  the  Cour 
future  is  a  f: 


committee  say  they 


Sf  nators     addressed     the 


OFFICER.    The 


g  the  Senate  to  do  is  to 
I  want  the  Congress  to 
that  what  is  fair  for  the 
r  test  for  the  past,  and 
we  have  new  language  for  the  future. 
It  belongs  in  the  bailout  section  for 
the  past. 

Several 
Chair. 

The    PRESIDING 
Senator  from  lUtah. 

Mr.  HATC^.  Madam  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  raises  a 
very  importat|t  point.  The  reason  this 
bill  will  lead  Ultimately  to  proportion- 
al representation  is  not  that  there  is 
any  explicit  Hsht  to  proportional  rep- 
resentation. The  bill,  in  fact,  ostensi- 
bly preclude!  such  a  right.  It  is, 
rather,  that  ^he  lack  of  proportional 
representatioli  triggers  the  search  for 
the  so-called  jobjective  factors  of  dis- 
crimination which  do  establish  a  viola- 
tion. Any  jurisdiction  lacking  propor- 
tional representation  will  always  con- 
tain at  least  several  of  the  so-called  ob- 
jective factors  of  discrimination.  That 
is  why  proiiortional  representation 
will  be  the  inevitable  result  of  a  result 
test,  whatever  the  supposed  disclaimer 
in  this  bill. 

In  the  cononittee  repori.  we  listed 
some  of  these  objective  factors:  many 
will  be  found  I  in  virtually  any  jurisdic- 
tion of  significant  size,  particularly 
those  with  sifnificant  numbers  of  mi- 
norities. Some  of  these  would  include: 

(1)  Some  hSstory  of  discrimination: 
(2)  at-large  Voting  systems  or  multi- 
member districts;  (3)  cancellation  of 
registration  f*r  failure  to  vote:  (4)  resi- 
dency requirements  for  voters;  (5)  spe- 
cial requirements  for  independent  or 
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third  party  candidates;  (6)  off-year 
elections:  (7)  significant  candidate  cost 
requirements:  (8)  high  economic  costs 
associated  with  registration:  (9)  dispar- 
ity in  voter  registration  by  race;  (10) 
history  of  lack  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation: (11)  disparity  in  literacy 
rates  by  race:  (12)  evidence  of  racial 
bloc  voting;  (13)  history  of  poll  taxes; 
(14)  disparity  in  distribution  of  serv- 
ices by  race;  (15)  numbered  electoral 
posts:  (16)  prohibitions  on  single-shot 
voting;  (17)  majority  vote  require- 
ments: (18)  whether  or  not  political 
campaigns  have  been  characterized  by 
overt  or  subtle  racial  appeals;  (19)  the 
extent  to  which  members  of  the  mi- 
nority group  have  been  elected  to 
public  office  in  the  jurisdiction;  (20)  a 
history  of  "dual"  school  systems;  (21) 
staggered  terms  of  office;  and  so  forth. 
The  theory  of  the  results  test,  again, 
is  that  such  factors  allegedly  explain 
why  such  an  absence  of  proportional 
representation  exists.  Given  the  virtu- 
ally unlimited  array  of  such  "objective 
factors",  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  any 
community  (with  or  without  propor- 
tional representation)  that  would  not 
contain  at  least  several  such  factors. 

This  is  especially  true  when  one  rec- 
ognizes that  the  operative  premises  of 
many  proponents  of  the  results  test  is 
that  proportional  representation  by 
race  or  ethnicity  ought  to  be  the  natu- 
ral state  of  electoral  affairs  and  that 
deviations  from  this  norm  are  neces- 
sarily attributable  to  some  discrimina- 
tory policy  or  procedure.  When  such 
discrimination  Ls  not  readily  apparent, 
it  is  generally  assumed  that  it  has 
simply  taken  a  more  subtle  form. 
Given  the  lack  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, this  theory  effectively  re- 
quires that  some  otherwise  race-neu- 
tral or  ethnic-neutral  policy  or  proce- 
dure be  identified  as  the  force  respon- 
sible for  its  absence.  In  other  words,  to 
use  a  favorite  term  of  results  propo- 
nents, there  is  no  "objective"  way  to 
determine  whether  or  not  a  potential 
"objective  factor  of  discrimination"  is, 
in  fact,  responsible  for  discrimination 
other  than  to  ascertain  whether  or  not 
there  is  proportional  representaton.  If 
there  is  not  proportional  representa- 
tion, there  is  no  principled  basis, 
under  the  results  test,  for  demonstrat- 
ing that  any  given  "objective  factor  of 
discrimination"  was  not  responsible. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
brought  into  this  debate  one  of  the 
most  important  substantive  aspects  of 
the  debate.  I  commend  him  for  doing 
it.  He  is  right;  these  are  some  things 
that  our  Nation  is  going  to  have  to  live 
with  for  years  in  the  future. 
Mr.  MATHIAS  addressed  the  Chair. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  said  he  wanted  to  be  heard  in 
this  debate.  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  he  has  been  heard. 
Not  only  has  he  been  heard  but  ho  has 


been  heeded.  It  has  been  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  him.  I  think  the  bill  is  im- 
proved by  the  two  Stevens  amend- 
ments which  have  already  been  adopt- 
ed to  this  bill.  They  are  useful  amend- 
ments and  constructive  amendments.  I 
thank  him  for  offering  them. 

As  a  foundation  for  this  amendment, 
he  refers  to  the  language  that  appears 
on  page  152  of  the  report,  and  he  read 
out  those  States  which  are  reported  to 
have  a  lack  of  proportional  representa- 
tion in  one  or  both  houses  of  the  State 
legislatures.  He  got  as  far  as  Alabama 
and  Alaska.  But  he  should  have  kept 
on  reading  just  a  little  bit  further  be- 
cause when  you  get  down  to  the  end 
you  find  both  Maryland  and  Massa- 
chusetts. 

I  do  not  find  it  a  cause  for  great 
alarm  to  be  one  of  the  States  that  is 
listed  in  that  roster.  I  think  that  is  not 
going  to  upset  the  body  politic  in 
Maryland.  I  will  let  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  speak  for  that  Com- 
monwealth. But  I  do  not  find  that 
that  in  itself  is  a  problem. 

Like  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  I  have 
tried  a  few  cases  in  court  in  my  time, 
and  I  agree  with  him  fully  that  the 
burden  of  proof  is  not  thrust  upon  the 
shoulders  of  the  voter.  I  agree  with 
him  fully.  The  burden  of  proof  rests 
upon  the  State  or  the  county  or  the 
municipality  which  seelcs  to  bail  out. 
That  is  where  the  burden  of  proof 
rests. 

But  this  amendment  is  troubling  to 
me.  How  will  it  be  interpreted?  The 
uncertainties  that  it  introduces  into 
the  law  do  not  have  to  be  there.  We 
are  dealing  with  language  which  has 
already  gotten  a  clear  interpretation 
as  a  result  of  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred in  the  Judiciary  Committee. 
The  interlocking  of  the  language  in 
the  statute  with  the  language  in  the 
committee  report  was  carefully  crafted 
and  conveys  an  understandable  legal 
interpretation.  I  am  not  sure  what  un- 
settling factors  are  introduced  by  the 
Stevens  language. 

So  while  I  understand  his  purpose  in 
offering  the  language,  and  I  appreci- 
ate his  constructive  effort  in  offering 
it,  I  feel  it  is  not  acceptable,  that  it 
will  have  a  negative  impact  on  the  leg- 
islation. I  think  that  at  the  proper 
time  it  should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  KENNEDY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Madam  President, 
Senator  Mathias  has  pointed  out  this 
is  a  well-intentioned  amendment,  but  I 
am  concerned  that  it  will  raise  serious 
problems  in  its  interpretation.  We 
have  established  in  the  compromise 
amendment  the  criteria  under  section 
2  which  plaintiffs  have  to  meet,  and 
they  have  the  burden  of  proof.  We 
have  indicated  that  is  the  White 
against  Regester  test. 

Then  we  have  also  suggested  in  bail- 
ing out  that  jurisdictions  would  not  be 


able  to  bail  out  if  the  kinds  of  activi- 
ties that  either  the  States  or  their  sub- 
divisions were  involved  in  would  be  the 
kind  of  activities  which  would  be  pre- 
cluded by  the  White  against  Regester 
case.  We  tiave  made  that  very  clear  in 
the  report. 

It  is  the  belief  of  some  of  us.  Madam . 
President,  that  if  you  wrote  section  5. 
that  courts  might  misconstrue  it  to 
shift  the  exact  statutory  provision 
from  section  2  into  this  part  of  the 
bailout  under  burden  of  proof  from 
the  jurisdictions  to  individuals— mi- 
norities in  this  case— in  the  various 
States  to  prove  that  there  is  a  section 
2  case,  that  is,  that  there  remain  bar- 
riers in  the  jurisdiction  that  could  be 
challenged  as  a  violation  of  section  2. 
That  puts  in  place  an  additional 
burden  which  is  at  direct  odds  with 
the  whole  scheme  of  the  bailout. 

We  feel,  as  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land has  pointed  out,  that  the  lan- 
guage in  the  compromise  and  in  the 
report  itself  gives  a  careful,  thought- 
ful, and  legally  consistent  position  and 
we  believe  that  this  amendment  would 
unsettle  that  balance.  For  that  reason. 
Madam  President.  I  hope  that  the 
amendment  will  not  be  successful. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  in 
the  legal  reference  publications  avail- 
able for  the  determination  of  what  is 
the  burden  under  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Evidence  in  a  declaratory  judgment 
action,  there  appears  this  statement: 

Unless  otherwise  provided  by  statute  or 
the  Federal  Rules  of  Evidence  the  party 
against  whom  a  presumption  is  directed  has 
the  burden  of  going  forward  to  meet  or 
rebut  the  presumption:  but  the  burden  of 
proof  in  the  sense  of  the  risk  of  nonpersua- 
sion  does  not  shift  to  such  party. 

This  is  declaratory  judgment  action. 
My  amendment  does  not  even  deal 
with  the  biu-den  of  proof  and  there  is 
no  reason  for  the  statement  that  this 
would  bring  about  any  shifting  of  the 
burden  of  proof.  It  cannot  happen 
under  this  kind  of  action,  because  the 
party  against  whom  such  a  judgment 
is  sought  has  the  burden  of  coming 
forth  with  proof  but  not  in  the  sense 
of  a  shifting  of  the  burden  of  such  a 
party.  It  is  a  different  kind  of  action. 

Even  more.  I  ask  the  Members  to 
look  at  this.  On  page  10  of  the  bill,  we 
start  with  the  requirements  for  bail- 
out. Subparagraph  (A)  says  that 
during  the  10  years  preceding  the 
filing  of  the  action,  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  must,  first,  prove 
that— 

No  such  test  or  device  has  been  used 
within  such  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  (in  the  case  of  a  State  or 
subdivision  seeking  a  declaratory  judgment 
under  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  of 
subsection  (fK2): 

That  is  the  first  test. 
Subparagraph  (B)  says: 
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No  final  Judgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  denial  of  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  this  section,  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  that  denials  or 
abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote  in  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  of  subsection 
(fH2)  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory of  such  State  or  sulMllvision  and  no 
consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  resulting  in  any  aban- 
donment of  a  voting  practice  challenged  on 
such  grounds;  and  no  declaratory  Judgment 
under  this  section  shall  be  entered  during 
the  pendency  of  an  action  commenced 
before  the  filing  of  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  alleging  such  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote; 

You  read  there  that  a  State  has  to 
prove  that  not  only  the  State  has  not 
discriminated  but  no  subdivision  has 
discriminated  in  10  years.  That  is  a 
burden  of  proving  that  no  one  dis- 
criminated in  any  way. 

Again.  Mr.  President.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  which  say 
that  if  you  have  staggered  terms,  that 
is  evidence  of  discrimination  in  their 
minds.  I  want  my  colleagues  to  look 
where  we  are  going. 

Subparagraph  (C)  says  no  Federal 
examiners  under  this  act  have  been  as- 
signed. No  Federal  examiners  have 
even  been  assigned.  Just  the  assign- 
ment of  examiners  to  a  State  is  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  under  this 
subsection  on  bailout. 

Subparagraph  (D)  says: 

Such  state  or  political  subdivision  and  aU 
governmental  units  within  its  territory  have 
compiled  with  section  5  of  this  Act,  includ- 
ing compliance  with  the  requirement  that 
no  change  covered  by  section  5  has  been  en- 
forced without  preclearance  under  section 
6— 

Do  you  know  what  that  means  to 
the  State  of  Alaska.  Madam  President, 
with  78— or  even  more  than  that, 
now— native  villages  that  are  incorpo- 
rated under  my  State's  laws?  No  law- 
yers are  available.  They  make  up  their 
voting  ordinances.  Do  you  know  what 
it  means?  Someone  may  have  to  Jour- 
ney all  the  way  down  here  to  Washing- 
ton to  clear  it. 

Mind  you.  Madam  President,  we 
have  to  go  forward  with  that  burden, 
too.  to  bail  out. 

Subparagraph  E  says: 

The  Attorney  General  has  not  interposed 
any  objection  (that  has  not  been  overturned 
by  a  final  Judgment  of  a  court)  and  no  de- 
claratory Judgment  has  been  denied  under 
section  5.  with  respect  to  any  submission  by 
or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  any  govern- 
mental unit  within  its  territory  under  sec- 
tion 5,  and  no  such  submissions  or  declara- 
tory Judgment  actions  are  pending;  and 

Mind  you.  all  of  those  tests  before 
we  get  to  subparagraph  F,  which  is  the 
subparagraph  I  am  trying  to  put  the 
Dole  language  into.  It  says: 


state  or  political  subdivision  and 
dental    units   within    its    terri- 


(F) such 
all  govet 
tory I 

(1)  have  «liminated  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  acceap  to  the  electoral  process; 

My  colleagues  do  not  even  look  at  it. 
It  goes  onf 

(ii)  have  tngaged  in  constructive  efforts  to 
eliminate  fcitimidation  and  harassment  of 
persons  exercising  rights  protected  under 
this  Act:  and 

(iii)  have  engaged  in  other  constructive  ef- 
forts, such  as  expanded  opportunity  for  con- 
venient registration  and  voting  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  and  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  as  election  officials 
throughout  the  Jurisdiction  and  at  all  stages 
of  the  electton  and  registration  process. 

In  ordo'  to  get  out  from  under  the 
act,  we  have  to  prove  all  of  that.  All  I 
am  saying  is  that  the  standard  of  deal- 
ing with]  the  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  should  be  the 
same  as  brother  Dole  says  on  page  16 
of  the  bill.  Because,  if  you  look,  you 
wiU  see  that  "Section  3"  of  S.  1992 
amends  section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  19|5  and  is  the  language  that  I 
seek  to  but  into  section  4.  of  the 
Voting  Rfchts  Act  of  1965: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite t4  voting  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by 
any  State:  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
manner  wHich  results  in  a  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  or  in  contravention  of  the  guarantees 
set  forth  tti  section  4(fM2),  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

Senator*  Dole,  in  that  section,  refer- 
enced subsection  b.  All  I  am  saying  is 
that  the  standard  that  the  report  says 
is  in  fact  the  standard  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  stauidard  from  section  2, 
which  is  really  a  revision  of  section  2 
of  the  Volting  Rights  Act,  be  the  same 
standard  to  be  applied  in  section  4  of 
the  act  under  the  new  bailout  criteria. 

Let  me  say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land. Maidam  President,  he  is  right, 
Marylancl  is  listed.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
let  me  tell  you  the  other  States  listed. 
My  colleagues,  in  case  they  have  not 
read  this,  I  think  might  be  interested: 
Arizona,  Arkansas,  California.  Colora- 
do. Connecticut.  Delaware.  Nevada. 
Georgia.  [Kansas.  Kentucky,  Illinois. 
Indiana,  pouisiana.  Maryland.  Massa- 
chusetts,! Mississippi.  Missouri.  New 
Jersey,  lilew  Mexico.  New  York,  North 
Carollnaj  Oklahoma,  Pennsylvania, 
Rhode  Itfand,  South  Carolina,  South 
Dakota,  Tennessee,  Texas.  Utah,  and 
Virginia.! 

The  i!f.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  says  all  of  you  are  violating  the 
law  now.iThat  Is  the  problem:  they  are 
not  under  the  law.  They  are  not  al- 
ready uijder  because  of  a  technicality 
in  the  t975  act.  But,  we  must ,  bail 
out— theJState  of  Alaska  must  ball  out. 
Both  wnators  say  they  do  not  want 
any  uncertainties  under  this  act.  I  do 
not,  either.  I  want  to  be  sure  that  the 
test  my  State  faces  when  it  goes  into 
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bailout  is  the  same  test  that  your 
State  may  ttJ^  if  they  try  to  write  it 
I  ask.  It  is  a  very  simple 
amendment  akid  it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a 
technical  ami  ndment,  because  again,  I 
closing,  the  report  says. 
"In  determining  whether  the  proce- 
dural metha  Is"— that  is  all  we  are 
talking  about  in  this  subsection,  the 
procedural  methods— "inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access  to  the  standard  to  be  ap- 
plied as  a  re^ilt  standard  of  the  com- 
mittee amencsnents  of  section  2." 

Madam  President,  there  will  be  an 
attempt  to  table  the  amendment.  I 
urge  Member  to  think  about  where 
we  are  going. : 

We  are  going  into  entirely  imcharted 
waters  with  two  new  standards,  differ- 
ent language,  and  yet  the  report  says 
the  court  n^ust  interpret  them  to 
mean  the  same  thing  because  of  one 
sentence  in  a  report  that  is  over  200 
pages  long,  we  try  to  tell  the  court, 
"no.  no,"  witnout  regard  to  what  we 
said.  "Dilute,  access,"  all  of  those  new 
words  are  in  this  bill  that  have  never 
been  in  the  ^ill  before.  We  are  sup- 
posed to  use  [the  Dole  language  to  in- 
terpret them  {because  that  is  what  we 
said  in  the  rebort. 

Let  me  say  one  last  word,  and  that  is 
this:  If  thene  is  suiy  action  that  is 
he  court  that  the  report 
what  it  says,  it  is  if  the 
my  amendment  down. 
What  we  arb  saying  now  with  this 
amendment  jis  that  the  bill  means 
what  the  report  says  it  means.  If  the 
Senate  says  no,  tables  my  amendment, 
what  does  th^  court  say.  Madam  Presi- 
dent? Does  it  say  I  was  right,  that  the 
Dole  language  as  it  was  written  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  S.  1992,  the  amendment  to 
section  2  of  the  original  act,  is  the  lan- 
guage they  ijiust  read  into  this  provi- 
sion? Do  either  of  the  two  Senators 
who  oppose  the  amendment  say  what 
it  means?      I 

Again,  reaa  the  bill,  I  say  to  Sena- 
tors. I 

The  trouble  with  this  is  that  in  the 
past  we  did  not  read  the  bill.  I  have 
read  it.  I  challenge  Senators  to  read  it 
and  see  if  they  do  put  the  test  from 
section  2  into  section  4  without  the 
Dole  language. 

[The  foUoii  ing  proceedings  occurred 
after  midnight  ] 

Mr.  DOLEjuldressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  froni  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLEJ  Do  I  understand  we  have 
a  time  agreeiient  on  this  amendment? 
We  have  been  on  it  for  some  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  no  time  agreement. 

Mr.  DOUQ.  I  should  like  to  say  a 
word,  but  I  dp  not  want  to  light  up  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  again. 

I  say  that  others  have  read  the  bill, 
and  I  also  ^y  to  the  Senator  from 


Alaska  that 


staff.  I  appn  iciate  that  your  comment 


others   have  competent 
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did  not  apply  to  other  Senators'  staffs. 
I  know  your  staff  is  highly  competent 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  us  have  been 
able  to  achieve  almost  that  same 
degree  of  competence  in  members  that 
we  employ.  If  there  are  too  many 
staff,  then  that  is  a  question  not  in- 
volved in  the  voting  rights  debate.  But 
I  say  that  if  Senators  read  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  it 
says,  "as  provided  in  section  2(b)."  If 
you  read  section  2(b),  we  are  talking 
about  establishing  a  violation.  It  says: 
(b)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  is  estab- 
lished If,  based  on  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  shown  that  the  political  proc- 
esses leading  to  nomination  or  election  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a)  in  that  its  members  have  less  opportuni- 
ty than  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice.  The 
extent  to  which  members  of  a  protected 
class  have  been  elected  to  office  in  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  one  circumstance 
which  may  be  considered. 

But  of  course  under  section  5  we  are 
not  talking  about  establishing  a  viola- 
tion, we  are  talking  about,  or  should 
be  tfdking  about,  a  jurisdiction  carry- 
ing the  burden  of  showing  that  it  has 
established  a  record  of  conduct  and 
made  such  efforts  that  it  should  be 
able  to  exempt  itself  from  the  pre- 
clearance requirement. 

Another  problem  is  that  if  we  could 
adopt  this  amendment,  we  might  send 
a  signal  to  the  courts  that  "equal 
access"  somehow  means  something 
less  than  "inhibit  or  dilute."  If  that  is 
the  case,  then  I  think  we  ought  to 
defeat  it— "Inhibit  and  dilute"  is  a 
common  phrase  used  under  the  White 
against  Regester  standards  that  we 
have  alluded  to  earlier.  And  it  signifies 
that  the  kinds  of  discrimination  we  are 
talking  about  extend  beyond  mere 
formal  barriers  to  the  vrocesa  of  regis- 
tering and  casting  a  ballot. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  we  have  all  attempted  to  accom- 
modate his  amendments.  Two  out  of 
three  have  been  accepted.  I  hope  that 
we  can  disagree  on  this  amendment 
without,  in  effect,  indicating  that 
somehow  it  is  a  matter  of  Alaska  or 
Kansas  or  Maryland  or  Massachusetts, 
or  whether  we  may  somehow  be  doing 
something  in  section  5  or  not  doing 
something  in  section  5  that  we  now  do 
in  section  2.  I  think  the  amendment 
ought  to  be  rejected. 

Senator  Stevens'  amendment  would 
reverse  the  burden  of  proof.  His 
amendment  would  erroneously  require 
a  voter  challenging  baUout  to  prove  a 
White  against  Regester  case  in  the 
middle  of  a  covered  Jurisdiction's  bail- 
out suit. 

This  is  a  threat  to  the  integrity  of  a 
bailout  suit.  It  is  not  the  voter's 
biuxlen  to  prove  a  section  2  case  under 
the  bailout,  if  that  were  so,  then  the 
entire   provision   is   uimecessary   be- 


cause a  voter  can  always  bring  a  sec- 
tion 2  case  if  that  voter  can  hire  a 
lawyer  to  prove  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult issues  involved  in  section  2.  The 
proper  burden  of  proving  liailout  is 
with  the  Jurisdiction.  The  Jurisdiction 
bears  the  burden  of  showing  that  its 
election  methods  either  First,  do  not 
inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access;  or 
second,  have  been  eliminated. 

To  not  only  shift  the  biuxlen  of 
proof  to  the  voter,  as  this  amendment 
does,  but  also  to  shift  what  has  to  be 
proven  may  be  fatal.  By  changing  the 
language  from  "inhibit  or  dilute" 
which  is  the  language  in  the  House 
passed  bill,  and  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Conunittee  bill,  we  would  be  sending  a 
dangerous  message  to  the  courts.  We 
will  be  saying  that  we  do  not  mean  to 
include  discriminatory  methods  of 
election  that  dilute  the  voting 
strength  of  minority  voters.  We  might 
be  signaling  that  Justice  Stewart  was 
in  fact  right  in  the  Mobile  case  when 
he  said  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
does  not  reach  anything  but  the  right 
to  register  and  to  vote.  We  will  be  tell- 
ing minority  voters  that  they  can  live 
in  a  Jurisdiction  for  100  years  and 
never,  never  influence  the  election  of 
any  candidates.  We  will  be  telling 
those  voters  that  unless  they  (K>me 
forward  in  a  bailout  suit  and  prove 
that  they  cannot  register  or  cannot 
physically  cast  a  ballot,  that  the  pro- 
tections of  section  5  wiU  no  longer  be 
available  to  them.  This  is  contrary  to 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  1965.  in  1970, 
in  1975,  and  in  1982.  Such  a  message 
would  also  be  contrary  to  and  incon- 
sistent with  the  testimony  of  Attorney 
General  French  Smith.  General  Smith 
testified  that  the  bailout  is  to  serve  as 
an  encouragement  for  prospective  im- 
provement by  covered  jurisdictions 
that  shotild  not  be  allowed  to  leave 
intact  dilutive  election  methods. 

What  the  Jurisdiction  must  prove 
under  the  committee  version  of  this 
section  is  quite  straight  forward.  The 
jurisdiction  must  demonstrate  that  mi- 
nority voters  do  have  equal  access, 
that  their  votes  are  not  diluted,  that 
they  can  and  do  participate  fully  in 
the  political  process.  White  against 
Regester  is,  as  the  report  points  out, 
the  revelent  standard  but  not  as  a 
statutory  directive.  Rather,  White  sup- 
plies the  factors  to  which  a  court 
would  look  in  making  the  required  de- 
terminations. The  jurisdiction  must 
show  that  the  totality  of  the  circum- 
stances add  up  to  full  participation  by 
minority  voters. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Madam  President,  I 
appreciate  the  comments  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas,  but  I  hope  he  would 
read  his  amendment.  His  amendment, 
again,  if  you  look  at  page  16  of  S.  1992, 
is  the  language  that  has  been  read. 
The  inclusion  of  the  reference  to  sub- 
section (b)  is  because  it  is  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  and  it  is  referred  to 
so  that  the  results  test  would  in  fact 


be  the  new  test  provided  in  subsection 
(a). 

Now,  this  is  not  a  hypothetical  ques- 
tion. Let  me  go  back  to  the  book  in 
terms  of  the  question  of  this  act  and 
what  is  happening. 

If  you  look  at  page  154,  it  makes  ref- 
erence to  Anchorage,  Alaska.  Let  me 
tell  Senators  this  is  in  error  because 
Anchorage,  Alaska,  *has  two  members 
on  the  city  council  from  five  districts 
and  one  member  from  a  sixth  rural 
district. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
reading  from  the  Hatch  subcommittee 
report  and  not  the  legislation  that  is 
before  the  Members? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  am  reading  from 
the  Hatch  subcommittee  report  in  ref- 
erence to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights'  findings  concerning  these 
areas. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  CTvil  Rights 
Commission  has  no  application  in 
terms  of  any  of  these  provisions. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  understand  that.  It 
does  not  in  the  sense  that  it  has  a  role 
in  this  act,  but  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission was  studying  the  States  and 
political  subdivisions  to  see  whether 
they  were  guUty  of  discrimination  and 
whether  they  ought  to  be  cited  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  That  is  why  we 
are  indebted  to  the  subcommittee  for 
printing  the  reference  to  what  they 
said  ought  to  happen  in  the  future. 

They  looked  at  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
and  said  it  was: 

The  city  of  Anchorage  has  an  assembly 
composed  of  11  members,  all  of  whom  were 
elected  at-large. 

That  is  wrong. 

There  are  no  minority  members  in  the  as- 
sembly, but  minorities  comprise  approxi- 
mately 15  percent  of  the  population  of  An- 
chorage. 

This  is  what  it  says: 

This  lack  of  proportional  representation, 
when  combined  with  the  at-large  voting 
practice  as  well  as  evidence  of  segregation  in 
the  local  schools— 

According  to  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  again: 

might  well  result  in  extensive  Judicial  re- 
structuring of  the  Anchorage  system. 

If  it  results  in  restructuring  the  An- 
chorage system,  it  puts  my  State  in  a 
position  where  it  cannot  be  allowed  be- 
cause we  have  to  prove  we  did  not  do 
what  they  say  we  did. 

The  report,  incidentally,  was  errone- 
ous. They  did  not  know  how  the  city 
council  was  made  up,  but  they  were 
right  about  the  percentage  of  minority 
population.  They  were  right,  at  the 
time  their  report  was  written,  there 
were  no  minority  representatives  on 
the  Anchorage  city  Council. 

Again— and  I  say  this  to  my  friend 
from  Kansas— the  Senator  did  a  very 
excellent  job.  I  am  going  to  say  it  fast, 
but  this  time  I  am  going  to  say  it  and 
stop  because  I  want  my  friend  from 
Kansas  to  understand.  Last  time  we 
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got  in  because  I  did  not  talk  like  this. 
We  bailed  out  once  before.  We  were  in- 
cluded again  in  1975  because  we  failed 
to  analyze  the  bill,  and  we  were  includ- 
ed by  technicalities  which  the  Con- 
gress would  have  eliminated  at  the 
time  if  we  had  had  the  time  to  do  it. 
But  Senators  remember  the  urgency 
in  this  bill  before.  They  Just  rushed  it 
straight  through.  The  amendment  we 
adopted  on  Indian  language,  we  adopt- 
ed the  first  provision,  but  we  were  too 
busy  to  even  consider  the  second  pro- 
vision at  the  time. 

We  have  corrected  that  this  time, 
but  I  urge  Senators  to  take  their  time 
because  this  time  they  say  that  if  the 
city  of  Anchorage  is  not  represented 
by  a  portion  of  its  15  percent  minority 
population,  according  to  this  report, 
we  are  discriminating  and  we  will  be 
forced  to  prove  when  we  bail  out  that 
no  political  subdivision  has  discrimi- 
nated. 

I  want  to  take  Senators  back  to  the 
bill.  I  urge  them  to  go  back  t«  the  bill 
because  it  said  in  subsection  (a)  that 
we  have  that  burden  to  prove  that  no 
test  or  device  has  been  used  within  a 
political  subdivision  for  the  purpose  or 
with  the  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  language  used  in  the  current 
clause  (i)  is  different  from  the  lan- 
guage put  in  the  bill,  which  is  good 
language,  and  that  is  what  we  want  to 
use  as  the  test  for  balling  out. 

Why  should  the  Dole  language 
apply  to  the  future  and  reference  sub- 
section (b)  as  to  the  results  test  which 
you  have  explained  in  subsection  (b), 
why  should  it  not  apply  to  those  who 
seek  to  bailout?  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Kansas,  why  should  my  State  have  to 
come  forward  and  prove  that  Anchor- 
age never  discriminated  in  the  sense  of 
the  test  of  the  old  language  which  you 
have  eliminated? 

That  is  the  test  the  way  it  appeared 
before  the  committee  amendments 
were  adopted.  You  have  rewritten  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  original  act,  but  the  com- 
mittee did  nothing  with  section  4, 
which,  for  the  bailout,  contains  the 
same  test,  according  to  the  committee 
report,  the  results  test. 

(BCr.  SIMPSON  aasimied  the  chair.) 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  the  Im- 
portant thing  to  remember  is  that  the 
lack  of  proportional  representation 
triggers  the  search  for  the  omnipres- 
ent "objective  factors  of  discrimina- 
tion." 

I  would  ask  my  coUeagues  to  think 
about  your  Jurisdictions  and  think 
about  these  "objective  factors  of  dis- 
crimination" and  consider  whether  or 
not  they  are  "tainted"  by  these  sup- 
posed barriers  of  discrimination. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
done  a  great  service  here  this  evening. 
It  has  been  an  important  discussion  of 


the  "objective  factors  of  discrimina- 
tion" thft  are  triggered  by  the  hap- 
penstanct  of  a  jurisdiction,  any  juris- , 
diction  ii)  the  country,  lacking  propor- 
tional representation. 

I  call  t|ie  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  a  new  j  "objective  factor  of  discrimi- 
nation" ^hich  is  described  in  footnote 
114  of  the  report— in  a  mere  footnote. 
This  is  lanother  factor  for  Federal 
courts  to|  consider  in  Judging  Jurisdic- 
tions throughout  the  country.  Re- 
member that  the  lack  of  proportional 
representation  triggers  the  search  for 
these  "objective  factors  of  discrimina- 
tion," wnich  in  turn  consummate  vio- 
lations of  the  new  section  2. 

The  footnote  refers  to  the  existence 
of  "dispipportionate  educational,  em- 
ployment!, income  level,  and  living  con- 
ditions ak'ising  from  past  discrimina- 
tion."     I 

That  isia  new  "objective  factor." 

Tell  m^,  colleagues,  if  you  will,  of 
any  city  of  any  size  with  a  minority 
population  in  this  coimtry  that  would 
not  be  characterized  by  at  least  one. 
and  probably  many  more  than  one, 
"objective  factor  of  discrimination." 
pursuant!  to  the  so-called  Dole  "com- 
promlse"jto  section  2. 

This  is  B,  problem  of  the  first  magni- 
tude. Asj  majority  floor  manager  of 
this  measure,  let  me  make  Just  a  few 
concluding  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  the  changes  that  will 
be  wrouRit  by  the  change  in  section  2 
will  not  oome  overnight.  They  wiU  not 
be  felt  fully  this  year  or  next  year  or 
the  foUc^ving  year.  Over  a  period  of 
years,  however,  perhaps  only  over  a 
period  of  decades,  the  proposed 
change  in  section  2  will  have  a  pro- 
found impact  on  what  this  Nation 
stands  for.  We  can  launch  all  the  plati- 
tudes that  we  care  to  about  our  con- 
cern for  civil  rights,  but  let  us  make  no 
mistake  about  it.  both  the  purpose  and 
the  cleail  effect  of  this  statute  will  be 
to  inject  racial  considerations  into 
more  ano  more  electoral  and  political 
decisional  that  formerly  had  nothing  to 
do  with  race.  Increasingly,  this  Nation 
Is  going  to  be  content  with  providing 
compact  and  secure  political  ghettoes 
for  minorities,  and  conceding  them 
their  lO-yercent  representation,  rather 
than  attimptlng  to  move  them  toward 
the  electpral  mainstream  in  this  coun- 
try. Incaeaslngly,  the  courts  of  this 
Nation  are  going  to  become  even  more 
deeply  Involved  in  State  and  local  elec- 
toral and  political  affairs  in  the  past. 

The  change  today  in  section  2,  Mr. 
President,  will  not  be  subtle.  Because 
of  this  legislation,  and  because  the  re- 
sults test  may  soon  be  established  in 
other  artas  of  the  law.  we  are  embark- 
ing today  upon  a  major  change  in  di- 
rection ill  civil  rights.  We  are  foresak- 
ing  the  treat  historical  goals  of  equal 
protection  and  a  color-blind  society 
and  est!  blishlng  new  goals  in  which 
racial  balance  and  color-consciousness 
are  prim  u-y.  The  Change  may  appear 
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to  some  of  I  s  as  a  subtle  one  today, 
but  I  assure  you  that  its  impact  will 
become  clearer  and  clearer  as  the 
years  pass.  B  ather  than  moving  in  the 
direction  of  a  single  society,  we  have 
begun  to  giv  >  legal  and  constitutional 
sanction  to  u  restoration  of  separate- 
but-equal. 

Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  will  support  this  leg- 
islation because  I  believe  in  the  goals 
and  purposes  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Becaus^  of  these  amendments, 
however,  I  d^  so  only  with  the  utmost 
and  grave  reservations.  I  sincerely 
hope  for  the  sake  of  the  country  that 
I  am  wrong.  | 

I  believe  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  is  mfiking  a  reasonable  case, 
but  let  us  n0t  forget  that  this  bill  is 
not  limited  iQ  its  scope  to  any  particu- 
lar State  or  region  of  the  country. 
This  bill  is  going  to  apply  to  every 
State  and  evBry  region;  we  had  better 
realize  that  row. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  raises  the  point 
he  does.  I  sh  Duld  like  to  address  some 
questions  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 

Do  they  nqean,  imder  this  section  I 
am  seeking  tx>  amend,  that  the  voting 
procedures  and  methods  of  election 
which  inhibit  or  dilute  equal  access— 
and  in  connection  with  the  interpreta- 
tion of  that->-that  they  want  to  make 
legislative  history  that  the  assentians 
of  the  Commission  of  Civil  Rights  are 
in  error?  Do  they  say  that  it  is  not  evi- 
dence of  discrimination  that  we  have  a 
lack  of  proportional  representation? 

Is  it  no  loager  evidence  of  discrimi- 
nation that  Iwe  have  cancellation  of 
registration  lor  failure  to  vote?  Are 
they  willingl  to  say  that  staggered 
terms  no  longer  can  be  considered  evi- 
dence of  discnmination? 

Are  they  willing  to  say  that  in  terms 
of  the  tests;  set  forth  by  the  Civil 
Rights  Comi^iission,  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended by  this  section  that  voting  pro- 
cedures and  methods  of  election  which 
define  equal  access  to  the  electoral 
process— that  those  items  the  Civil 
Rights  Coitunission  mentioned  in 
those  termsj  and  they  used  "dilute" 
and  "access  -—that  this  section  is  not 
meant  to  vaQldate  the  report  of  the 
Commission  >n  Civil  Rights? 

Does  the  committee  really  mean 
what  it  sayii  on  section  4(a)(l)(F)(i) 
that  this  is  to  be  interpreted,  notwith- 
standing thit  new  language,  to  mean 
precisely  what  the  Dole  language  says 
in  the  propoied  section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act?  The  Dole  language  in  sec- 
tion 2  would  not  countenance  these 
claims  of  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  as  to  discrimination  because 
they  do  not  ose  the  same  standards  for 
the  results  t^st. 

Subsectioni  (b)  negates  the  results 
test  in  term^  of  proportional  represen- 
tation. It  nei  ;ates  the  test  with  respect 
to  the  f actoi  s  the  Commission  on  Civil 
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Rights  used  as  evidence  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

I  will  tell  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
that  I  am  not  ready  to  vote  yet.  I  want 
the  Senate  to  understand  that  there  is 
a  record  that  must  be  made  on  this 
section  if  it  is  to  be  tabled.  I  can  read. 
I  have  been  around  and  have  seen 
votes  of  88  to  0  or  88  to  6.  I  was  one  of 
the  88.  But.  as  I  told  the  Senator's 
staff  in  the  beginning,  this  is  the 
amendment  about  which  I  was  most 
serious  and  one  that  is  meaningful  to 
my  State. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  worries  me,  because  in 
every  category,  Alaska  is  included. 
How  can  we  bail  out?  You  say  we  have 
the  opportimity  to  bail  out.  How  can 
we  bail  out  with  the  language  that  is 
there,  voting  procedures  and  methods 
of  election  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access,  if  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  says  these  four  standards 
are  the  ones  that  should  be  used  in  in- 
terpreting the  Voting  Rights  Act? 

I  respectfully  address  that  to  my  two 
colleagues.  I  have  great  affection  for 
them  on  a  personal  basis,  but  I  dis- 
agree violently  with  their  interpreta- 
tion of  my  amendment  in  this  in- 
stance. They  refuse  to  accept  the  fact 
that  the  language  in  the  bill  incorpo- 
rates the  language  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights  wants  in  establishing  new 
standards  for  the  procedural  aspects 
of  voting  rights. 

We  are  dealing  only  with  procedural 
aspects,  and  we  have  established, 
through  the  Dole  amendment,  a  new 
condition  which,  in  my  interpretation, 
would  negate  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  with 
regard  to  discrimination. 

If  the  managers  are  prepared  to  say 
that  in  their  opinion  subsection  (F)(i) 
does  not  contain  any  of  the  factors 
mentioned  by  the  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  we  have  a  different  case,  but 
until  they  do.  I  think  I  am  right. 

You  have  two  standards,  not  one, 
and  yet  you  say  in  the  report  you  have 
but  one.  

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  have  been  a  number  of  general 
comments  here  this  evening  which  I 
imagine  at  this  hour  have  raised  im- 
necessarily  questions  in  the  minds  of 
Senators,  and  so  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Alaska:  Do  the  Indians  and  the 
Alaskan  Natives,  given  equal  opportu- 
nity to  access  to  vote,  participate  in 
voting  in  the  Alaskan  elections  as 
whites? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes.  There  have 
been  no  allegations  to  the  contrary. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Then  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  has  nothing  to  fear  under 
the  White  against  Regester  test. 

The  second  point  I  make,  as  I  have 
made  probably  15  or  20  times  before 
when  the  Senator  from  Utah  has 
made  these  comments  about  the  pro- 
portional representation,  is  that  when 
the  1965  act  was  enacted  and  put  into 


law  we  had  in  effect  a  results  test. 
That  was  altered  recently  with  an 
intent  test  and  in  this  bill  we  have 
gone  back  to  a  result  test. 

For  all  those  years  that  the  result 
test  was  in  effect  there  is  not  one 
single  case,  not  one  that  you  can  find, 
that  requires  proportional  representa- 
tion. It  is  a  red  herring. 

And  yet  we  have  heard  it  day  in  and 
day  out,  and  we  are  hearing  it  at  12:20 
a.m.  It  is  being  raised  as  one  of  the 
ogres  in  this  particular  legislation. 
Even  under  the  old  test,  which  is  the 
one  that  is  restated  in  the  Dole 
amendment,  there  is  not  a  single  case, 
and  yet  we  have  been  debating  that 
day  in  and  day  out.  It  is  a  red  herring. 
And  to  insure  that  there  would  be  no 
question  about  that  the  Dole  amend- 
ment addresses  that  issue  in  consider- 
able specificity  and  the  report  does  as 
well. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  gone  around 
on  this  question  about  what  the  test  is 
on  section  2,  what  the  test  Ls  on  sec- 
tion 5,  what  requirements  have  to  be 
proved  to  establish  a  violation  of  sec- 
tion 2.  which  is  the  White  against  Re- 
gester case,  and  we  have  also  spelled 
out  what  criteria  will  have  to  be  met 
under  section  V,  under  the  bailout  pro- 
visions. 

But  we  do  not  believe  that  we  should 
restate  everything  that  is  in  the  report 
in  this  lelislation,  nor  do  we  say  that 
the  Civil  Rights  Commission  is  any- 
where Included  in  this  legislation. 
That  is  another  red  herring. 

If  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  finds 
that  there  is  some  discrimination  and 
some  time  later  that  is  proven  to  be 
the  puticular  case  in  a  court  of  law,  so 
belt. 

But  to  hold  out  that  because  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  finds  X,  Y,  or 
Z  that  your  particular  Jurisdiction  is 
going  to  be  included  is  not  part  of  this 
legislation. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  Kansas, 
the  Senator  from  Maryland,  and 
myself  have  all  spoken  Just  with 
regu^  to  the  substance  of  this  issue 
and  the  very  considerable  concern 
that  we  would  have  in  terms  of  the 
changes  in  the  burden  of  proof.  Once 
a  test  is  Inscribed  in  terms  of  section  2, 
where  the  plaintiffs  have  the  burden 
of  proof,  and  you  place  the  identical 
language  in  section  5,  where  the  juris- 
diction has  the  burden  of  proof.  It  is 
likely  to  be  interpreted  as  shifting  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  Jxirisdiction 
to  the  individual  on  bailout.  That  is  of 
considerable  concern  and  we  do  not 
take  it  Ughtly. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  say 
to  my  good  friend  from  Massachusetts 
I  did  not  raise  a  red  herring.  I  am 
trying  to  represent  a  State  that  is 
trying  to  get  out.  Respectfully  I  say  to 
the  Senator  the  question  of  whether 


you  are  included  in  the  future  is  one 
thing;  trying  to  get  out  now  for  the 
fourth  time  is  a  different  problem. 
And  if  I  am  sensitive  it  is  because  I 
have  two  times  had  to  explain  to  my 
people  what  happened  in  the  past.  I 
ask  the  Senator  again,  he  says  the 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights  propor- 
tional representation  is  a  red  herring. 
Are  staggered  terms  a  red  herring?  Is 
the  fact  that  we  have  cancellation  reg- 
istered to  vote  for  failure  to  vote  a  red 
herring?  Is  it  a  red  herring  because  we 
require  30  days  of  registration  before 
you  can  vote? 

I  ask  my  friend  seriously  why  we 
have  to  prove  these  things  are  not  dis- 
crimination in  order  to  get  out.  I  am 
not  worried  about  the  future.  The 
Senator  said,  "Do  not  worry;  if  your 
Natives  can  vote,  they  can  vote."  I  am 
asking  the  Senator  if  in  his  opinion 
these  other  tests  apply.  I  am  not 
afraid  of  the  Regester  case.  I  support 
the  Regester  case. 

But  the  trouble  is  as  to  the  three 
lines  I  am  trying  to  change  on  page  12. 
It  is  just  three  lines  that  I  am  trying 
to  replace,  if  you  will,  with  another 
test  that  is  on  p&ge  16.  The  Dole 
amendment  is  longer  and  more  specif- 
ic. 

I  am  trying  to  be  sure  that  the 
report  meant  what  it  said. 

I  ask  the  Senator  again,  are  those 
other  tests  to  be  Ignored?  If  the  pro- 
portional representation  is  a  red  her- 
ring, let  us  forget  that,  what  about  the 
States  with  staggered  terms  in  the 
Senate? 

Am  I  going  to  have  to  prove  we  are 
going  to  have  to  change  that  in  order 
to  bail  out? 

What  about  my  State's  30-day  regis- 
tration? Do  I  have  to  prove  we  are 
going  to  change  that  to  bail  out?  What 
about  the  other  test  that  is  here  as  far 
as  cancellations  for  failure  to  vote?  Do 
we  have  to  prove  we  have  to  change 
that  in  order  to  ball  out? 

The  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
whether  you  like  it  or  not.  is  going  to 
be  involved  in  the  case  when  we  try  to 
ball  out.  They  are  involved,  as  the 
Senator  knows.  That  is  their  viewpoint 
that  they  are  going  to  argue  to  the 
court. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  is 
the  manager  of  one  side  of  this  bill. 
TeU  the  Senate  and  tell  the  court:  Are 
those  tests  going  to  apply  to  my  State 
when  we  try  to  bail  out?  If  they  are, 
then  I  ask  Senators  to  be  sure  that  the 
standard  for  the  past  is  the  same  as 
the  standard  for  the  future. 

I  know  the  Senator  is  going  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment,  and  I  can 
count,  but  I  say  to  him  it  is  unfair.  It 
is  basically  unfair  what  he  is  doing  be- 
cause he  has  the  votes  and  he  is  doing 
the  same  thing  to  us  he  did  to  us  in 
1970  and  1975.  He  is  saying  "vote,  vote, 
vote." 
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What  I  am  saying  is.  a  State  that 
has  never  proven  discrimination 
ansrway.  is  included  and  wants  to  get 
out.  We  want  to  get  out  from  under 
this,  we  want  to  stop  clearing  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  the  changes  in 
our  voting  procedures  which  deal  with 
access  to  voting  rights. 

We  have  these  concerns  and  the 
Senator  says:  "No.  no,  do  not  worry 
about  that.  Do  not  worry  about  that. 
You  are  all  right." 

If  the  Senator  will  say  here  that  a 
court  could  not  find  under  those  three 
lines  that  any  one  of  those  things  was 
discrimination  then  I  am  going  to  be 
awfully  surprised  and  then  the  amend- 
ment should  be  tabled. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
of  all  I  have  been  on  the  floor  for  10 
days  willing  to  consider  and  debate 
any  of  these  items,  and  I  am  glad  to 
this  evening.  I  am  glad  to  vote  or  I  am 
glad  to  continue  with  the  debate.  But  I 
have  been  here  for  10  days. 

Now,  the  fact  is  that  these  are  not 
tests,  what  you  mention  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  finds  are  not  tests. 
These  are  matters  that  can  be  consid- 
ered by  the  court,  and  may  or  may  not 
meet  the  requirement  which  has  been 
established  in  the  White  against  Re- 
gester  case,  which  is  the  standard  of 
this  bill. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  that  there  is  not  any- 
thing in  his  amendment  that  would 
deal  with  any  one  of  those  matters  the 
Senator  Just  asked  me  about,  nothing 
that  would  change  it  one  way. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon,  I  beg  your  pardon,  it  does  be- 
cause it  does  take 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Please 
address  the  Chair  in  your  remarks. 

B£r.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  subsection  (b)  which 
comes  Into  my  amendment  by  virtue 
of  the  same  language  that  is  in  the 
Dole  amendment  does,  in  fact,  bring  In 
the  new  concepts  dealing  with  the 
future  with  regard  to  the  protected 
class  of  citizens  and  participation  in 
the  electoral  process  and  the  extent  to 
which  they  have  been  elected. 

With  regard  to  whether  or  not  they 
are  equally  open  to  participation, 
there  is  no  question  about  the  denial 
of  the  right  to  vote  by  virtue  of  failure 
to  vote  In  past  elections:  no  question 
about  the  denial  of  the  vote  because 
they  have  not  been  in  the  State  for  30 
days.  Those  points  that  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  has  raised  are 
points  which  are.  in  fact,  going  to  be 
raised  when  we  go  to  court  to  try  to 
bail  out.  I  say  to  the  Senator  that  the 
Dole  amendment  prevents  those  tests 
from  being  considered  in  connection 
with  the  inclusion  of  States  in  the 
future,  and  that  is  what  it  was  intend- 
ed to  do. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland  is  recognized. 


Mr.  MJATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  we  i  all  clearly  discern  a  genuine 
worry  that  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has.  But!  these  are  not  matters  that 
were  ignpred  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. The  Judiciary  Committee 
thought  about  them.  The  best  evi- 
dence thit  I  can  give  you  of  that  is  in 
the  majoHty  report  of  the  committee. 
It  provides  that  the  bailout  applicant 
would  not  need  to  prove  a  negative  by 
establishmg  that  each  and  every  pro- 
cedure or  law  relating  to  its  election 
satisfied  the  White  test.  That  not  only 
comprehends  all  the  cases  that  the 
Senator  ttom  Alaska  has  talked  about, 
but,  any  ,more  that  your  imagination 
can  dream  up.  We  thought  about  that, 
and  we  have  provided  for  it.  It  does 
not  complicate  the  bailout  process. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  himself 
says  that,  his  amendment  does  not  do 
more  thjan  the  committee  report 
would  da  and  I  think  that  may  be 
true.  But  there  is  concern  that  it 
might  do*  more  and  might  create  mis- 
interpretation of  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  I 

It  is  clfcar  out  of  the  last  hour  of 
debate  thkt  there  is  not  a  consensus  in 
the  Senate  on  this  subject.  I  see  the 
Senator  ttom  Utah  on  his  feet.  Other- 
wise I  am  prepared  to  move  to  table 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ffom  Utah. 

Mr.  HA^CH.  I  do  not  want  to  pro- 
long this  liny  further,  but  I  do  want  to 
correct  the  record  on  a  few  points. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
said  he  did  not  know  of  any  case  in 
which  proportional  representation 
under  section  2  had  been  imposed.  The 
reason  he  does  not  know  of  such  a  case 
is  because,  in  the  words  of  the  Su- 
preme Cofu-t  in  Mobile: 

None  of  the  court's  15th  amendment  deci- 
sions has  ever  queationed  the  necessity  of 
showing  p4rpoMful  dlacrimination  in  order 
to  show  a  ISth  amendment  violation. 

I  question  further  whether  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Biaiyland  are  correct  in  their  as- 
sertion tQAt  White  against  Regester  is 
a  results  ease.  It  is  not. 

Proponents  rely  almost  exclusively 
on  Whit4  against  Regester  as  a  basis 
for  the  ^ults  test.  In  White,  the 
Court  upheld  a  challenge  to  an  at- 
large  voting  system  for  the  members 
of  the  Tekas  House  of  Representatives 
in  several  counties.  White  is  a  rather 
tenuous  foundation  for  the  far-reach- 
ing chanf  es  presently  being  proposed 
for  a  number  of  reasons. 

First.  iC  was  not  even  a  15th  amend- 
ment cM/t,  nor  was  it  a  section  2  case 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  was, 
as  I  havf  pointed  out  earlier,  a  14th 
amendment  case.  So  It  is  strange  that 
the  prop4nent8  should  rely  upon  it  to 
suggest  t  lat  the  Mobile  interpretation 
of  the  IS  :h  amendment  was  mistaken. 
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Second,  if  hat  is  not  enough  to  dis- 
credit the  aiguments  that  have  been 
made  here  oi  the  authority  of  White 
with  respect  to  the  Mobile  issue,  it 
should  be  n0ted  that  nowhere  in  the 
White  case  did  the  Court  even  use  the 
term  "results."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  case,  Mr.  Justice 
White  in  delivering  the  opinion  states: 

The  multi-number  district  provided  for 
Bexar  and  Dallas  Counties  were  properly 
found  to  be  I  invidiously  discriminatory 
against  cogniz^le  racial  or  ethnic  groups  in 
those  counties. 

I  ask  the  Slenator  what  does  'invidi- 
ous" discrimination  mean? 

If  there  are  any  "red  herrings"  here 
it  seems  to  me  they  have  been  raised 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  about  the  intent  test- 
that  it  is  tod  difficult  to  prove  intent, 
that  the  tesd  requires  a  smoking  gun. 
that  it  requil-es  mind-reading,  that  it 
requires  learhing  the  motives  of  long 
dead  legislators. 

I  recognize  ,that  the  Senator  has  pre- 
vailed. But  a^  far  as  "red  herrings."  I 
think  he  is  Ithe  one  who  has  raised 
them.  The  bntire  case  against  the 
intent  amounts  to  little  more  than  a 
"red  herring." 

Be  that  as  it  may,  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  has  raised  some  inter- 
esting points!  and  his  amendment  cer- 
tainly deserves  serious  consideration 
here  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
take  only  1  i^inute.  I  have  the  White 
against  Regeiter  case,  and  if  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utaui  can  find  intent  in  any 
place  in  this  case  I  would  like  him  to 
read  it.  | 

We  have  gdne  over  this.  That  is  why 
I  will  only  take  15  more  seconds  of  my 
time.  We  have  gone  through  this  time 
and  time  again.  There  is  absolutely  no 
reference  to  intent  in  White  against 
Regester.  What  it  does  do.  as  any  fair 
reading  of  itj  will  show,  is  what  the 
court  is  interested  in,  as  to  what  the 
result  will  be^  and  that  is  what  we  ac- 
cepted. [ 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  some  dispcsiton  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate  to  vot  e  up  or  down  on  this,  so  I 
will  call  for  tl  ke  question. 

Mr.  STEVINS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
luianimous  consent  that  a  factsheet 
prepared  by  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  on  June  16,  1982, 
concerning  (his  amendment  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  fact- 
sheet  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

Factshxxt  oic  Stevens'  Amenbheicts  (AG 

ColtSEKT  TO  BAILOTTT) 

prepared  by  T9E  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  ON 
CIVIL  IflCHTS.  JUNE  16.  If* 

There  amendments  are  not  technical  or 
clarifying  amendments.  The  amendment  to 
give  the  Attorney  General's  the  right  to 
consent  to  a  bailout  lawsuit  is  superfluous, 
and  undermlnqs  the  concept  of  the  bailout 
criteria. 
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There  is  absolutely  no  need  for  this  provi- 
sion. The  Attorney  General  can  consent  to 
entry  of  Judgment  in  any  case  in  which  he  is 
a  party;  any  litigant  enjoys  that  prerogative 
without  any  particular  statutory  mandate. 

Public  policy  and  Judicial  economy  en- 
courage settlement  of  lawsuits  without  trial 
and  the  expenses  of  complex  litigation.  But, 
to  amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  provide 
specifically  for  consent  implies  that  the  At- 
torney General  should  consent  to  Judgment, 
even  where  bailout  is  not  warranted. 

The  courts  may  interpret  this  amendment 
to  mean  that  Congress  stated  a  preference 
for  not  contesting  bailout  suits  despite  evi- 
dence that  the  jurisdiction  seeking  bailout 
has  not  met  its  burden  of  proof.  While  such 
a  preference  may  have  been  appropriate 
under  existing  law  where  the  bailout  deter- 
mination was  a  simple  matter  of  judging 
whether  the  jurisdiction  was  improperly 
covered  in  the  first  place,  the  change  to  a 
behavior  oriented  bailout  involves  many 
more  issues  that  need  to  be  investigated 
prior  to  entry  of  judgment.  Very  few  juris- 
dictions, and  no  counties  within  covered  ju- 
risdictions, were  eligible  even  to  file  for  bail- 
out under  existing  law,  and  therefore  the 
Attorney  General  was  in  a  position  to  evalu- 
ate eligibility  and  consent  to  judgment 
where  appropriate. 

This  amendment  may  encourage  "sweet- 
heart lawsuits"  where  the  Jurisdiction  and 
the  Attorney  General  worli  out  a  deal  to 
permit  bailout  simply  because  the  Attorney 
General  lacks  the  resources  to  contest  the 
bailout.  The  amendment  to  grant  a  right  of 
intervention  to  aggrieved  parties  does  not 
correct  this  situation.  That  language  adds 
little  to  the  present  bill  which  states  that 
aggrieved  parties  may  intervene  at  any 
stage.  To  suggest  that  the  burden,  more- 
over, is  on  the  aggrieved  voter  to  prevent 
collusion  between  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  jurisdiction  is  to  misplace  the  burden  of 
proof  on  the  voter.  This  is  contrary  to  ev- 
erything the  Voting  Rights  Act  stands  for. 
Moreover,  this  amendment  undermines  the 
protection  of  minority  voting  rights  because 
with  very  limited  resources,  civil  rights  orga- 
nizations, let  alone  individual  voters,  would 
not  be  able  to  protect  minority  rights  in  all 
of  the  hundreds  of  bailout  suits  which  will 
be  filed.  Minority  voters  are  entitled  to  have 
the  Attorney  General  protect  their  rights 
fully. 

This  amendment  would  wipe  out  the  cru- 
cial requirement  that  the  burden  of  proof 
be  on  the  jurisdiction  seeking  bailout  to 
show  it  has  met  each  of  the  bailout  criteria. 
The  amendment  requires  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  decide  on  the  basis  of  his  knowledge 
or  his  own  investigation  whether  the  crite- 
ria all  have  been  met.  The  jurisdiction 
would  not  have  to  show  anything.  Rather 
the  AG  would  have  to  Investigate  as  best  he 
could  and  if  he  had  not  found  evidence  on 

non-eligibility,  he  would  have  to  consent. 

Factsheet  on  Stevens'  Amendments 
(MoDirriNG  Bailout  Provision) 

PREPARED  BY  THE  LEADERSHIP  CONFERENCE  ON 
CIVIL  RIGHTS,  JUNE  16,  1982 

These  amendments  are  not  technical  or 
clarifying  amendments.  One  amendment  is 
a  substantive  modification  of  the  bailout  cri- 
teria. Another  amendment  weakens  the  pro- 
tections already  afforded  to  minority  voters. 

Stevens'  Amendment  to  modify  the  bail- 
out criteria  purports  to  incorporate  the  lan- 
guage of  Section  2  directly  into  the  bailout 
provision  of  section  4(F)(1).  This  is 
unacceptable  because  it  would  reverse  the 
burden  of  proof  that  is  intended  to  apply  in 


bailout  cases.  It  would  erroneously  require  a 
voter  challenging  bailout  to  prove  a  Section 
2  case  in  the  middle  of  a  Jurisdiction's  bail- 
out suit. 

The  proper  burden  of  proving  bailout 
should  be  with  the  Jurisdiction  seeking  to 
show  that  It  has  eliminated  voting  practices 
and  methods  of  election  which  diacrimlnate 
against  minority  voters.  The  fundamental 
basis  for  the  new  behavior  oriented  bailout 
is  to  create  an  incentive  for  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions to  come  out  from  section  6  coverage 
having  dispensed  with  any  historic  discrimi- 
natory practices.  The  Stevens'  amendment 
is  unfair  because  it  shifts  the  burden  of 
proving  whether  or  not  pre-lM5  laws  are 
discriminatory  from  the  jurisdiction  seeking 
bailout  to  the  voters  who  need  Section  5 
protection. 

The  standards  under  Section  2  and  Sec- 
tion 5  should  not  be  confused.  Section  2  is  a 
nationwide  provision  and  applies  to  jurisdic- 
tions that  do  not  have  a  background  of  dis- 
crimination. It  requires  the  voter  challeng- 
ing a  practice  as  discriminatory  to  bear  the 
cost  of  bringing  the  litigation  and  proving  a 
complex  lawsuit.  Section  5,  on  the  other 
hand,  shifts  the  burden  of  time  and  Inertia 
to  jurisdictions  with  a  history  of  severe 
voting  discrimination  (South  Carolina  v. 
Katzenbachl 

If  the  Senate  believes  that  Section  S 
should  be  extended,  then  it  should  not 
tinker  with  that  Section  by  opening  up  the 
bailout  to  undeserving  Jurisdictions.  Unless 
a  Jurisdiction  can  show  that  its  election 
methods  either  (1)  do  not  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access,  or  (2)  have  been  eliminated,  it 
should  not  bailout. 

By  attempting  to  change  the  language 
from  "inhibit  or  dilute"  which  is  the  lan- 
guage in  the  House  passed  bill  and  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  bill,  the  Ste- 
vens' Amendment  will  be  sending  a  danger- 
ous message  to  the  courts  that  Justice  Stew- 
art was  in  fact  right  in  the  Mobile  case  when 
he  said  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not 
reach  anything  but  the  right  to  register  and 
to  vote. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  Report 
explicitly  sUtes  that  under  4(FXi),  "the  test 
would  be  the  same  as  for  a  challenge 
brought  under  Section  2  ...  as  amended" 
except  for  the  burden  of  proof.  To  the 
extent  that  this  is  all  the  Stevens'  amend- 
ment seems  to  accomplish,  it  is  unnecessary. 
But.  by  inserting  new  language  In  the  text, 
it  raises  the  serious  problems  discussed 
above. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  do  so  for  one 
reason:  The  points  that  were  circulat- 
ed by  that  conference  have  now  been 
denied  by  the  people  here  on  the  floor 
as  being  the  reason  to  oppose  this 
amendment. 

The  reason  why  they  oppose  the 
amendment,  Mr.  President,  is  they 
have  a  feeling  that  there  should  not 
be  an  amendment  passed  on  the  floor 
that  changes  this  bill.  Mind  you,  that 
is  the  feeling  that  is  present  here:  Can 
the  Senate  dare  change  three  lines  on 
this  bill  in  order  to  protect  the  States 
that  want  that  bailout? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  strongly  disagree 
with  the  Senator's  interpretation  of 
White. 

As  the  court  in  Mobile  observed 
about  the  argument  that  White  repre- 
sented something  other  than  an  intent 
test  for  discrimination: 


Similarly,  I  dissent  from  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts'  interpreta- 
tion of  the  White  against  Regester 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate? 

Mr.  STEVENS,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BusDicK)  and  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ExoN)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  is  absent 
because  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38. 
nays  59.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  180  Leg.] 
YEAS— 38 


Abdnor 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Andrews 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Annstrong 

Hayakawa 

Quayle 

Baker 

Heflln 

Rudman 

Brady 

Helms 

Schmitt 

Byrd. 

Humphrey 

Specter 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Kasten 

Biennis 

Cochran 

Laxalt 

D'Amato 

Lugar 

Symms 

Denton 

Mattingly 

Thurmond 

East 

McClure 

Tower 

Gam 

Murkowskl 

WaUop 

Ooldwater 

Nlckles 
NAYS-59 

Warner 

Bauctu 

Ford 

Melcher 

Bentsen 

Glenn 

Metzenbaum 

Boren 

Gorton 

Mitchell 

Boschwitz 

Orassley 

Moynihan 

Bradley 

Hart 

Packwood 

Bumpers 

HaUleld 

PeU 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Heinz 

Percy 

Cannon 

HoUlngs 

Proxmire 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Piyur 

Chiles 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Cranston 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Danforth 

Johnston 

Sartoanea 

DeConclni 

Kassebaum 

Sasser 

Olxon 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Levin 

Tiongas 

Domenici 

Long 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mathias 

Zorlnsky 

Eacleton 

Matsunaga 

Biden 


NOT  VOTING-3 

Burdick  Exon 


So  Mr.  Stevens'  amendment  (UP  No. 
1028)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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HXHAIiaNG  AMXIIDIfXirTS 

Mr.  BAKER.  &fr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senate  so 
that  I  may  find  out  where  we  are, 
what  remains,  and  how  long  it  will 
take?  May  we  have  order,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
now  at  5  minutes  to  1  o'clock  in  the 
morning.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would 

£  finished  by  this  time.  I  would  like 
oi^vas  Members  to  see  what  amend- 
ments remain  and  see  whether  or  not 
we  can  get  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments on  time  limitations. 

The  list  I  have  is  as  follows:  An 
amendment  on  bilingual  balance,  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  HATAKAWA).on  which  I  under- 
stand he  is  agreeable  to  a  30-minute 
time  limitation  to  be  equally  divided: 
an  amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  CocHRAir)  to  create 
nationwide  application  on  the  pre- 
clearance  provision  on  which  he  would 
be  agreeable  to  a  3(X>mlnute  time  limi- 
tation equally  divided;  an  amendment 
by  the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
Nxnnr)  dealing  with  time  supply  cer- 
tidn  information,  on  which  he  would 
agree  to  a  20-minute  time  limitation 
equally  divided:  another  Stevens 
amendment  dealing  with  bailout  on 
which  there  would  be  a  time  limitation 
of  20  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  President,  those  are  all  the 
amendments  I  know  of  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 
Mr.  HELMS.  I  have  one  requiring  10 

minutes. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Senator  tell 
me  what  the  amendtnent  is  about? 
Mr.  HEIiMS.  On  bailout. 
Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
one  amendment  concerning  districting 
which  would  require  not  more  than  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  have  two 
amendments  for  20  minutes  each, 
unless  the  Stevens  amendment  passes. 
If  that  passes,  I  will  not  have  an 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
over  4  hours.  As  much  as  I  hate  to  say 
so.  I  think  it  is  unlikely  that  we  can 
finish  this  bill  tonight. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  prepared  to 
leave  the  bill  at  this  point  and  come 
back  at  9:15  in  the  morning.  There  is 
already  an  order  entered  for  that  time. 
I  regret  that,  but  under  these  circum- 
stances. I  think  there  is  no  other  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Will  the  leader  yield?  Is 
the  majority  leader  planning  on  get- 
ting unanimous-consent  agreements 
on  time  limits  on  these  agreements? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  put  the  request 
now. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
amendment  by  Mr.  Hatakawa  dealing 
with  bilingual  balance  there  be  a  limi- 
tation of  30  minutes  equally  divided. 


The  F  RESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stmms).  (Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered 

Mr.  KlaWEDY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  beli0ve  I  will  object,  but  I  would 
like  to  g^t  a  chance  to  see  the  amend- 
ments. 1  do  not  think  the  Senator 
from  Kansas,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land, or. myself  will  take  more  than 
the  minanum  in  responding  to  these 
amendments.  I  do  not  think  it  would 
take  mof-e  than  the  times  that  have 
been  reqtiested.  But  I  would  like  to  get 
a  chance  to  see  those  amendments.  We 
have  had  one  or  two  amendments  that 
have  coiie  up  this  evening  that  de- 
served having  somewhat  more  time.  I 
think  p^haps  we  can  shorten  the  time 
on  these  amendments.  But  I  would 
like  to  see  them  before  I  agree  to  a 
time  limit; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Perhaps  we  can  take 
up  another  amendment  and  while  that 
amendment  is  being  debated  we  can 
examine  these  amendments  and  see  if 
there  w$l  be  objection  to  the  unani- 
mous-consent requests  I  am  about  to 
propoi 

Mr. 
South 
two  mo: 
look 
amen* 
more 
sage  or 
am,  but 
pound 
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from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
inprinted  amendment   num- 


The  Senatoi 
proposes  an 
bered  1029. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  ^endment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICHER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amenqment  is  as  follows: 


UPi 


KDMEIfT  No.  1029 


On  page  11,  line  9  strike  "anywhere  in  the 
territory  of  si4ch"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  the". 

On  page  llj  line  14  and  IS  strike  "any- 
where In  the  territory  of  such"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "ih  the". 

On  page  12  on  lines  1  and  2  strike  "and  all 
governmental  units  within  its  territory 
have"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "has". 

On  page  12  on  lines  19  and  20  strike  "and 
all  govemmen  tal  units  within  its  territory". 

On  pace  13  >n  lines  19  and  20  strike  "and 
governmental  units  within  its  territory 
have"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "has". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  we 


Y.  The  Senator  from 
illna  said  he  might  .have 
We  do  not  know  what  those 
I  would  like  to  have  these 
ts   out.    There    is   no   one 
rested  in  getting  final  pas- 
linal  action  on  this  bill  than  I 
I  wish  the  leader  would  pro- 
e  request  in  the  morning  so 
we  would  have  the  chance  to  see  these 
amendments. 

Mr.  bAkeR.  Rather  than  do  that  in 
the  morning,  what  I  would  really  like 
to  do  is  f  hoose  one  of  the  amendments 
that  remain— the  Stevens  amendment, 
perhaps;  on  which  there  Is  20  minutes 
to  be  e<|ually  divided.  If  we  could  get 
that  agneement  to  go  ahead  with  that, 
then  we  can  examine  these  other 
amendments  and  see  what  will 
happen. 

Mr.  iOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
dlstingu  shed  majority  leader  lay  down 
another  amendment  tonight? 

Mr.  B  ^KER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  Let 
me  proi  ound  that  one  request.  We  all 
know  w  lat  the  bailout  amendment  is 
and  I  mdentand  copies  have  been 
submltt  id  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  P  -esldent.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent thi  X  on  an  amendment  by  Sena- 
tor Stv  sm  on  the  baUout,  there  be  a 
20-mlnv  te  time  limitation,  to  be  equal- 
ly dlvldM  and  controlled  In  the  usual 
form,  and  that  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  le  recognised  at  this  time  for 
the  ptupose  of  calling  up  that  amend- 
ment.   I  

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  abjection?  Without  objection  it 
is  80  orwered. 

I    UP  AimfDMXirr  ho.  loi* 
Mr.  ^I'EVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 

amendment  is  at  the  desk.    

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


can  have  fl 
ment  tonigi 

Mr.    B. 
reason  for 
more   amei 
short  amen( 
hope  the 
me  in  ex; 
we  know  o: 


IT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
ie  distinguished  majority 

t.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 

IT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  it  be 
le  the  amendment  of  the 
Alaska  is  being  consid- 
to  reach  some  agreement 


action  of  this  amend- 
.,  I  am  delighted. 

Mr.    President,    the 
oing  this  is  to  get  one 
ent    finished.    It    is    a 
ent.  During  that  time,  I 
ers  of  the  bill  will  Join 
ing  these  amendments 
to  see  if  we  cannot  get 
some  agreeiient  on  those. 

Mr.  MAIJHIAS.  Those  who  have 
amendment^,  if  they  will  let  us  have 
copies  of  tnem  so  we  can  see  what 
they  are  prpposing,  we  can  make  the 
Judgment. 

Mr.  rob: 
dent,  will 
leader  jrield' 
Mr.  B 
Mr.  ROB] 
possible,  w: 
Senator  t 
ered,  for 
on  time? 

Mr.  BAKlIR.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
be  most  pleased  to  do  that.  What  I 
would  like  to  do  is  assemble  these 
amendments  and  then  try  to  establish 
a  time  not  later  than  which  we  shall 
have  consideration  of  them. 

Mr.  ROBlIRT  C.  BYRD.  That  is  fine 
with  me,  M^.  President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  We  shall  proceed  now, 
as  I  imderstand  it.  with  the  Stevens 
amendmeni  During  the  time  the 
debate  on  that  amendment  proceeds,  I 
hope  the  Senators  will  disclose  the 
subject  matter  of  their  amendments  to 
the  managers  so  we  can  see  what  is  in- 
volved.   

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
cloakrooms]  will  send  out  a  hotline, 
there  may  pe  some  Members  who  left 
here  thinktog  we  are  through  tonight. 
Mr.  President,  If  my  colleagues  will 
indulge  melin  a  very  short  explanation 
of  this  amiendment:  having  failed  in 
the  other  amendment,  which  would 
take  the  D  »le  language  and  apply  it  to 
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bailout,  I  now  seek  to  sever  the 
dependency 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
all  Senators  please  clear  the  well  so 
the  Senator  may  be  heard,  and  cease 
conversations? 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  may  pro- 
ceed.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  what 
this  amendment  does  is  eliminate  the 
dependency  between  the  State  and  all 
its  political  subdivisions.  Under  the 
bailout  procedure  in  the  bill,  as  I  ex- 
plained before,  in  order  to  bail  out,  my 
State  has  to  prove  that  every  political 
subdivision  has  had  a  record  for  10 
years  which  meets  every  test  of  dis- 
crimination. In  other  words,  the  State 
that  has  one-fifth  the  size  of  the 
whole  United  States— we  have  179  vil- 
lages, for  instance;  we  have  literally 
dozens  of  small  political  subdivisions 
of  municipal  status  in  our  State— and 
we  have  to  prove  as  a  State  that  the 
record  of  every  one  of  those,  in  10 
years,  is  unblemished.  The  State  has 
that  duty  in  order  for  the  State  to  l>ail 
out. 

What  this  amendment  says  is  each 
unit  bails  out  on  its  own.  In  our  case, 
undertand  that  only  the  State  has 
ever  been  included.  It  was  included  for 
the  main  reason  that  we  had  the  con- 
stitutional amendment  which  included 
the  requirement  that  you  have  to  read 
and  write  English.  Also  because  of  the 
technical  provisions  of  section  203 
that  dealt  with  the  printing  of  ballots, 
we  came  under  this  provision  as  well. 
In  order  for  my  State  to  bail  out  now, 
despite  the  fact  that  it  was  included 
on  a  technicality,  it  will  now  have  to 
prove  that  each  and  every  subdivision 
is  eligible  for  bailout  and  has  a  clear 
record  and  has  no  reason  to  be  includ- 
ed, under  the  act  even  if  it  was  never 
included,  in  order  for  the  State  to  bail 
out. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  sever 
the  relationship  between  the  State 
and  the  political  subdivisions.  In  our 
case,  that  means  the  State  only  has  to 
prove  that  the  State  has  an  unblem- 
ished record,  which  we  are  prepared  to 
do,  because  we  were  only  included  be- 
cause of  technicalities.  We  ought  now 
to  be  able  to  bail  out  based  on  our 
record.  Under  this  act,  however  we 
have  the  burden  of  proving  not  only 
our  own  t)ona  fides,  but  the  compli- 
ance of  every  subdivision  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bailing  out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jrields  time? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  managers  of  the  bill  are  forced 
to  oppose  this  amendment  because  it 
would  disrupt  what  is  known  as  the 
linkage  concept.  This  concept  denies 
bailout  to  a  Jurisdiction  unless  every 
governmental  unit  within  that  Juris- 
diction has  satisfied  the  criteria.  This 
is  a  subject  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina,  the  chair- 


man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary (Mr.  Thurmond),  has  discussed  in 
the  committee.  We  thought  about  it 
carefully.  The  Supreme  Court  has  ap- 
proved the  concept  included  in  the 
bill,  for  the  reason  that  the  States 
have  significant  statutory  and  practi- 
cal control  over  the  political  subdivi- 
sions within  them.  The  States  can  con- 
trol it. 

We  do  not  have  the  reverse,  Mr. 
President.  Counties  can  get  out.  al- 
though the  States  are  still  covered,. be- 
cause counties  cannot  control  a  State. 
Cities  cannot  control  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located,  but  the  States 
do  have  a  significant  degree  of  statuto- 
ry control  over  their  subdivisions. 

For  that  reason.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  the  linkage  concept.  I  think  it  is 
justified.  It  has  been  approved.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  defeat  this  amend- 
ment.     

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  modified  according  to  the 
modification  at  the  desk.  The  lan- 
guage was  redundant  all  the  way 
through  and  we  did  not  include  all  the 
sections.  I  ask  that  it  be  modified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  is  as 
follows: 

UP  AMDrDimT  No.  1029 

On  page  11,  line  9  strike  "anywhere  in  the 
territory  of  such"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"in  the". 

On  page  11,  line  14  and  IS  strike  "any- 
where in  the  territory  of  such"  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "in  the". 

On  page  12  on  lines  1  and  2  strike  "and  all 
governmental  units  within  its  territory 
have"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "has". 

On  page  12  on  lines  19  and  20  strike  "and 
all  governmental  units  within  its  territory". 

On  page  13  on  lines  19  and  20  strike  "and 
governmental  units  within  its  territory 
have"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "lias". 

On  page  12.  line  21  strike  "have"  and 
insert  "has". 

On  page  13.  line  1  strike  "have"  and  Insert 
"has". 

On  page  13.  line  4  strike  "have"  and  insert 
•has". 

Il4r.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes,  if  I  could  have 
the  attention  of  the  Members. 

This  same  proposal  was  put  forward 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
was  defeated  313  to  95.  For  those 
Members  who  want  a  detailed  expla- 
nation, I  refer  them  to  that  House  dis- 
cussion. It  was,  I  think,  a  very  in- 
formed and  eloquent  delwte. 

Basically,  it  came  down  to  the  point 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  has  made. 
That  is  that  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments referred  to  the  States.  They 
have  this  general  responsibility. 

Under  the  various  provisions  of  the 
legislation,  the  counties  can  bail  out. 
under  the  legislation  that  is  before  us. 
What  this  does  is  say  that  States  will 
not  be  able  to  bail  out  if  they  are  not 
going  to  be  able  to  have  the  counties 


or  the  local  political  subdivisions  qual- 
ify. I  hope  this  amendment  will  be  de- 
feated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second.     * 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
Just  suggest,  this  Is  a  good  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senators  from  Alaska 
and  Maryland  control  the  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  time  to 
anyone  who  wants  it.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  think 
this  is  a  reasonable  amendment.  I 
hope  my  colleagues  will  vote  for  it. 

I  wish  to  raise  a  second  point,  how- 
ever, to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  if  I  may. 

I  do  not  mean  to  cause  many  diffi- 
culties for  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  or  the  equally  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Maryland, 
but  I  inquire  whether  they  have  ever 
adopted  the  committee  amendments 
to  this  bill.  I  am  not  sure  that  they 
have.  Perhaps  I  have  missed  this 
somehow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Ifay 
the  Senator  from  Utah  please  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  Just  point  out  again 
for  the  purpose  of  clarification  that 
the  committee  amendments  may  not 
have  been  adopted  properly. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  They  were. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  am  pleased  if  I  am  in- 
correct on  this  matter. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Otherwise,  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  want  to  move 
them. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  would  be  hm)py  to  ac- 
commodate my  friend  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  may 
not  l>e  in  order,  but  Senators  should 
know  I  am  going  to  make  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  after  this  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Is  there  any  time  re- 
maining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  amendment.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Missouri 
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(Mr.  Dahtorth),  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Bfo.  DDrroif),  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater).  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt), 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop)  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  and  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  MoymHAH)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  (Mr.  BiOEir)  is  absent 
becaxise  of  death  in  the  family. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32. 
nays  58.  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  181  Leg.] 
YEAS-32 


Abdnor 

Hayakawa 

Niinn 

Andrews 

Benin 

PeU 

Baker 

Helm* 

Pressler 

Brady 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Byrd. 

Johnston 

Schmltt 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Coctmu 

Long 

Stevens 

lyAiiiato 

Mattindy 

But 

McOure 

Thurmond 

Omm 

Murkowskl 

Tower 

HUch 

NicUea 
NATS-58 

Warner 

Baucua 

Olenn 

Metaenbaum 

Bentien 

Oorton 

MltcheU 

Boren 

Orassley 

Packwood 

Boaehwlts 

Hart 

Percy 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Prozmlre 

Bunpen 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Helm 

Quayle 

Cannon 

HoUlncs 

Randolph 

Chafee 

Huddleston 

Rlegle 

ChUes 

Inouye 

Roth 

Cohen 

Jackson 

Sarbanes 

Cranaton 

Jepaen 

Sasser 

DeCondni 

Kasaetoaum 

DUOD 

Kennedy 

Specter 

Dodd 

Leahy 

Stafford 

Dole 

Levin 

Tmmgu 

Domenici 

Welcker 

Mathlas 

Zorinsky 

Bagleton 

Anrd 

Melcher- 

NOT  VOTINO-10 

Annstronc 

Denton 

Moynihan 

Blden 

Exon 

WaUop 

Burdick 

Ooldwater 

Danforth 

Laxalt 

So  Mr.  Stevkhs'  amendment  (UP  No. 
1029)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
going  to  offer  another  amendment, 
and  I  am  not  going  to  do  it  now,  but  I 
want  the  Senate  to  know  and  I  hope 
Senators  read  the  biU.  It  says  that  we 
must  prove  that  all  political  subdivi- 
sions, aU  governmental  units  in  our 
States  never  violated  the  law.  It  does 


not  ref  ;r  to  units  previously  covered 
imder  t  le  act. 

We  hi  we  a  State  one-fifth  the  size  of 
the  Union.  How  are  we  going  to  prove 
that  np  governmental  unit  of  our 
State  ill  10  years  did  not  violate  this 
act?  It  is  an  impossible  burden  on  A 
State  tlkat  has  no  political  subdivision 
or  gov<  mmental  imlt  that  has  ever 
been  cii  ed  under  the  act.  but  it  must 
bail  oui ,  In  order  to  bail  out  it  has  to 
comply  with  two  sections  under  which 
it  must  prove  none  of  those  other 
units  ever  violated  the  law  for  10 
years. 

Somei  tow  or  other  this  bill  is  ,going 
to  mak<  sense  this  time,  and  I  want  to 
serve  ni  tice  in  the  Senate,  and  so  my 
good  ft  end  the  majority  leader  wiU 
Icnow,  until  we  get  some  sense  in  it 
this  time  I  may  object  to  a  imanlmous- 
consent  agreement  for  time  to  vote 
and  a  tl  ne  certain. 

I  rep:  esent  a  State  that  has'  been 
under  i  his  act.  Each  time  we  have 
been  yanked  back  in  and  had  to  fight 
to  get  ( ut.  This  time  we  are  going  to 
have  so  ne  certainty  as  to  how  we  get 
out. 

I  am  ;  K>rry  that  measure  has  to  say 
that.  li  it  referred  to  governmental 
imlts  that  have  been  included  under 
the  actj  I  would  not  object.  But  why 
does  it  biclude  all  governmental  units, 
none  of  which  have  ever  been  cited 
under  tl^e  act? 

Mr.  BAKiai  and  Mr.  KESfNEDY  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPIC^ER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  1:32 
a.m.  in  the  morning,  and  I  had  hoped 
we  would  be  able  to  finish  this  bill  by 
now.  as  I  said  earlier,  and  perhaps  we 
should  have  finished  the  bill  earlier. 
Maybe  t  should  have  worked  harder 
on  tryinb  to  get  limitations  of  time. 

But  ttie  last  Stevens  amendment 
took  us  I  hour  and  37  minutes,  which  I 
had  not  thought  would  be  required 
under  t^ose  circumstances.  But  it  did. 

And  I  Ithlnk  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
made  his  case  and  made  It  well,  and  I 
am  sure  he  recalls  that  I  voted  for  it 
and  I  toted  for  him  on  the  second 
amendn  tent. 


ROBSRT 


^.  President,  finally  things 
come  to  an  end.  Finally  we 
get  on  with  the  business  at 


But. 
have  tc 
have  to 
hand. 

I  am  Eoing  to  propound  a  series  of 
unanlm  )us-consent  requests,  and  I 
very  much  hope  that  no  one  wiU 
object  I  ecause  I  think  they  are  in  the 
interest^  of  the  Senate  and  I  believe 
they  will  materially  expedite  the  con- 
sideration of  this  matter  and  do  Jvis- 
tlce  to  all  Members  and  their  States. 

OROKX  X^DDCniG  LKAOKRSHIP  TIlfE  TOM ORKOW 

Mr.  ^AKER.  Mr.  President,  first,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the]  two  leaders  tomorrow  be  ab- 
breviate d  to  S  minutes  each. 


Mr 

dent,  if  the 
gest  the  tw<  i 

Mr. 
my  request 
standing  older 
leaders  be 

The 
out  objectiotn 
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C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
Senator  will  jrleld.  I  sug- 
leaders  have  no  time. 

Mr.  President.  I  amend 
BO  that  the  time  imder  the 
allocated  to  the  two 
rMuced  to  1  minute  each. 

OFFICER.  With- 
it  is  so  ordered. 


BAK^R 


PRE  SIDING 


OROXR  OP  PROCEDUHK  ON  FRIDAT 

Mr.  BAKtSi.  Now.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  immedi- 
ately after  the  expiration  or  the  yield- 
ing back  of  time  allocated  to  the  two 
leaders  un^er  the  standing  order  as 
amended  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  thependlng  bill. 

Mr.  MO"5^HAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
object. 

May  I  make  one  simple  statement? 

Mr.  President,  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  siy  to  the  leader  that  we 
thought  tl^  evening  had  been  con- 
cluded in  g«od  faith  when  we  left  this 
Chamber  ahd  in  good  faith  we  came 
back,  and  we  are  not  given  the  normal 
courtesies  tnat  we  might  expect  under 
such  circiu^tances.  I  regret  that  hap- 
pened. I  object. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. If  the*  majority  leader  will  yield, 
he  does  not  need  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No;  that  would  happen 
in  any  event 

Mr.  President,  I  had  hoped  that  by 
propounding  these  requests  we  could 
build  a  sclKdule  of  activities  for  to- 
morrow of  frhich  every  Senator  would 
be  aware. 

The  requ^t  has  already  been  grant- 
ed in  respect  to  the  two  leaders.  I  will 
leave  it  at  that. 

Mr.  President,  every  part  of  this  re- 
quest is  fragile,  and  I  urge  Senators  to 
consider  it  pefore  they  object,  that  if 
we  do  not  get  some  sort  of  framework 
like  this,  we  are  not  going  to  finish 
this  bill  tomorrow;  if  we  do  not  finish 
this  bill  tomorrow,  we  are  going  to  try 
to  finish  it  Saturday. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  Ion  tomorrow  when  the 
Senate  resiimes  consideration  of  this 
bill,  the  Sehator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hatakawa)  be  recognized  for  the  pur- 
pose of  offering  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  biUngual  printing  on  ballots. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectiy.  it  is  so  ordered. 

ISx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  that 
amendmenii  there  be  a  limitation  of  30 
minutes  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled according  to  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKJER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  tconsent  that  in  addition  to 
the  Hayakawa  amendment  the  follow- 
ing amendments  be  the  only  amend- 
ments in  ooder  tomorrow  and  prior  to 
final  passage:  an  amendment  by  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) dealint  with  nationwide  applica- 
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tion  of  the  preclearance  provision;  an 
amendment  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  NtiHif)  dealing  with 
modification  of  the  time  for  supplying 
certain  information;  an  amendment  by 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) on  what? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  will  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion of  previously  covered  governmen- 
tal units  and  political  subdivisions,  but 
I  say  to  my  friend  again  I  may  object 
unless  I  understand  I  am  going  to  have 
some  time  to  be  heard  and  that  the 
Senators  who  are  managing  the  bill 
are  going  to  listen  to  the  plea  of  one 
State  that  faces  an  overwhelming 
burden. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand the  Senator's  concern  and  I  can 
assure  him  I  will  help  him  in  every 
way  I  can  to  see  that  his  point  of  view 
is  expressed.  He  has  every  opportunity 
to  try  to  prevail,  and  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  will  note  that  I 
have  not  yet  asked  for  any  time  limita- 
tion on  any  amendments  except  for 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
California,  the  lead  amendment  which 
will  be  up  when  we  begin  tomorrow. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  leave  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator's Judgment  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  on  this  amendment. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Next  is  an  amendment  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms) 
dealing  with  the  bailout  in  respect  to 
certain  counties  in  North  Carolina; 
next  two  amendments  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
Can  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
identify  those  amendments  in  general? 
Mr.  THURMOND.  Yes;  they  will  be 
two  bailout  amendments.  If  the  first 
one  is  adopted,  the  10-year  bailout, 
then  I  shall  not  offer  the  next  one. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Mr.  President,  next  is 
an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
dealing  I  think  with  the  question  of 
the  situation  in  the  South  Atlantic  in 
respect  to  the  Falkland  Islands. 
Mr.  DeCONCINI.  What? 
Mr.  BAKEai.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Florida  be  willing  to  express  any  fur- 
ther explanation  of  what  that  amend- 
ment will  be? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
prepsu-ed  as  a  resolution  and  it  has 
become  obvious  this  evening  that  in 
order  to  get  the  immediate  attention 
needed  that  we  will  change  it  to  an 
amendment  in  order  to  address  the  ur- 
gency of  the  situation  of  the  captives, 
young  Argentinians,  who  are  on  the 
Falkland  Islands,  who  the  British  say 
they  cannot  feed,  they  cannot  clothe, 
and  they  are  becoming  frostbitten, 
and  as  we  sit  here  this  evening  com- 
fortable In  our  seats.  It  is  a  sense  of 
urgency  there,  and  I  prefer  having  a 
sense-of-the-Senate  resolution  but  we 
were  advised  to  make  it  an  amend- 
ment. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wonder  if  the  Senator  from  Florida 
will  permit  me  to  suggest  that  we  con- 
sider further  the  question  of  whether 
or  not  a  sense-of-the-Senate  resolution 
could  be  arranged  in  some  form  other 
than  as  an  amendment  to  this  bill.  It 
is  clearly  extraneous  to  this  bill. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  I  prefer  a  res- 
olution. 

Mr.  BAKE31.  Would  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  drop  that  request  then 
from  this  list  of  amendments  that 
might  be  offered  tomorrow? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  If  the  majority 
leader  can  assure  the  junior  Senator 
from  Florida  that  we  can  get  the  reso- 
lution, that  we  can  consider  a  resolu- 
tion, yes.  

Mr.  BAKE31.  I  must  say  that  I 
cannot  assure  the  Senator  of  that  be- 
cause that  would  require  more  author- 
ity than  I  can  exercise  in  my  own  right 
and  perhaps  unanimous  consent  of  the 
Senate,  but  I  can  assure  the  Senator 
that  I  am  ssrmpathetlc  and  I  will  try 
very  hard  to  get  a  sense-of-the-Senate 
resolution  in  position  for  the  Senate  to 
consider.  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  go  fur- 
ther than  that,  but  if  I  do,  I  sun  afraid 
I  would  mislead  the  Senator.  I  wonder 
if  we  could  agree  to  Just  do  it  on  some 
basis  other  than  an  amendment  to  the 
voting  rights  bill. 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Yes;  the  majority 
leader  has  been  most  kind  and  consid- 
erate and  certainly  I  appreciate  the 
help.         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very,  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amend- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  NicKLES)  also  dealing  with  bilin- 
gual printing  on  ballots,  is  that  the 
case? 

Then,  finally,  Mr.  President,  an 
amendment  that  I  imderstand  may  be 
offered  but  will  be.  perhaps,  with- 
drawn after  a  colloquy,  offered  by 
Senators  Dknton  and  Jepskn  that  will 
be  withdrawn  dealing  with  abortion 
and  prayer  in  public  schools. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  will  have  an 
amendment.  20  minutes  equally  divid- 
ed.   

Air.  BAKER.  I  add  that  to  the  list. 

There  will  be  no  limitation,  of 
course,  on  colloquies. 

I  have  one  request  for  a  colloquy  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warner),  and  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  on  his  feet. 

Mr.  HEIFLIN.  I  may  have  an  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  All  right.  A  Heflin 
amendment  will  be  added  to  the  list, 
as  well. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  list  of  amendments 
be  the  only  amendments  in  order  prior 
to  the  vote  on  final  passage. 


Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  GLENN.  Is  there  any  indication 
as  to  how  many  of  those  amendments 
will  require  rollcall  votes? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  hard  to  figure,  but 
I  think  four  will  require  rollcall  votes. 
It  is.  however,  difficult  to  ascertain. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  want  to 
be  certain.  We  have  no  other  amend- 
ments, and  once  these  amendments 
are  locked  in,  they  cannot  be  modified 
without  consent,  and  that  gives  us  a 
problem  in  dealing  with  certain  sub- 
jects. I  have  been  burdening  the 
Senate  with  them,  I  understand,  and  I 
would  like  to  have  some  understanding 
that  if  we  are  limited  as  to  amend- 
ments, we  will  have  consent  to  modify 
these  amendments  as  might  be  neces- 
sary in  the  course  of  debate  before  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  might  I 
inquire  of  the  Chair  if  the  yeas  and 
nays  are  not  ordered  and  the  amend- 
ments are  identified  with  the  name  of 
the  sponsor  and  the  general  subject 
matter,  would  there  be  any  prohibi- 
tion on  the  modification  at  the  in- 
stance of  the  sponsor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct  that  there 
would  be  a  prohibition  against  the 
modification  of  the  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  By  reason  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  provided  that  these  are  the 
only  amendments  to  qualify  and  that 
constitutes  action  on  the  amendments, 
is  that  the  position  stated? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  fur- 
ther amend  my  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest so  that  the  identified  amend- 
ments, notwithstanding  that  they  are 
the  only  amendments  in  order,  shall 
be  treated  for  the  purpose  of  modifica- 
tion as  if  no  action  had  been  taken  on 
the  amendments  prior  to  the  time  of 
the  granting  of  the  yeas  and  nays  if 
the  same  were  requested. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  With  that  understanding,  I 
shall  not  object  to  a  time  agreement 

on  the  bill.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request? 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  reserve  the  right  to 
object,  with  the  understanding  that  if 
we  are  not  able  to  work  out  an  agree- 
ment, I  may  offer  that  tomorrow  as  an 
amendment.  I  am  reserving  the  right 
to  object. 

Mr.  BAK£3i.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
reinstate  the  Hawkdns  amendment  as 
an  amendment,  and  let  me  tell  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  am  going  to  try 
very  hard  to  find— to  get  a  sense-of- 
the-Senate  resolution  that  can  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate.  But  I  urge  that 
we  not  burden  this  bill,  the  Voting 
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Rights  Act.  with  such  an  amendment. 
I  will  include  it  in  the  list,  and  I  very 
much  hope  there  will  not  be  objection. 
We  wUl  try  to  do  that. 

Mr.  President,  to  summarize  the  re- 
quest that  has  been  made,  what  we 
have  done  so  far  is  to  provide  a  list  of 
amendments  which  will  be  the  only 
amendments  in  order,  to  provide  not- 
withstanding that  they  are  specified 
amendments,  that  they  can  be  modi- 
fied prior  to  the  yeas  and  nays,  the  or- 
dering of  the  yeas  and  nays,  and  pro- 
vide for  a  time  limitation  on  the  lead 
amendment,  the  Hayakawa  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  I  put  that  portion  of 
the  request. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  In  Just  one  moment. 

I  yield. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  think  I  would 
have  an  amendment,  but  I  would  like 
to  reserve  my  right  to  propose  an 
amendment  that  would  relate  to  sec- 
tion 2  or  section  5.  I  am  not  sure  what 
form  it  will  be  in. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  ask 
me  to  include  that  in  the  list? 

Mr.  HATCH.  Yes.  Twenty  minutes 
would  be  fine. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  include  that. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield?  These 
amendments  are  all  subject  to  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  are. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  also  understand 
that  no  time  agreement  has  been  re- 
quested. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Not  so  far. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Did  I  understand  the  majority  leader 
to  say  that  these  would  be  the  only 
amendments? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  minority  leader  is 
correct  and  I  am  incorrect  in  my  re- 
marks to  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut. They  are  the  only  amendments 
and,  therefore,  other  amendments  are 
not  in  order. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  I  am  afraid  under 
the  circumstances  that  have  been  sug- 
gested as  to  possible  amendments,  that 
I  would  want  to  have  the  right  to 
amend  at  least  two  of  the  amend- 
ments, at  least  two  of  them 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  will  be  with- 
drawn. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  In  that  case,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I 
wanted  to  inquire  as  to  an  amendment 
by  Mr.  Dehtor. 

Mr.  BAKER.  They  are  on  the  list  as 
a  Denton  amendment. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Is  there  a  Denton 
amendment  that  is  9.  bailout  amend- 
ment? He  wanted  to  be  protected.  It  is 
already  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  think  I  know. 
But  why  do  we  not  include  two 
Denton  amendments? 


KLES.  I  thank  the  majority        (2)  Section  3(  »  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 


Mr.  NI 
leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  will 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  state 
that  any  <  modification  of  an  amend- 
ment, if  I  here  were  a  modification  of 
the  amer  dment  under  the  conditions 
the  majoiity  stated  earlier,  that  that 
amendment  must  be  germane? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  it  must  deal  with 
the  same,  germane  matter.  It  must  be 
germane  to  the  same  subject  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  assume  that  the 
modification  could  only  be  made  by 
the  authjtr  of  the  amendment  as  a 
matter  of  (right;  is  that  correct? 

ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

ader  is  correct. 

ER.  Now,  Mr.  President,  I 

there  is  one  other  Senator 

to  the  floor,  and  while  we 

rrival,  I  suggest  the  absence 
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The   P: 
majority 

Mr.  B. 
unders 
on  the  wi 
await  his 
of  a  quo: 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majo^ty  leader  withhold  his  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BA<:ER.  Yes. 

Mr.  BUSfPERS.  Does  the  majority 
leader  thi  ik  it  feasible  and  possible  at 
this  time  bo  ask  for  a  unanimous  con- 
sent on  at  time  certain  for  final  pas- 
sage?          

Mr.  BAiCER.  Yes,  Mr.  President,  I 
am  perfec  tly  happy  to  do  that.  I  think 
I  would  Ike  to  get  the  limitation  on 
the  amendments,  and  then  I  would 
like  to  dc  the  request  on  a  time  cer- 
tain, so  if  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
will  perm  t  me  to  take  it  a  step  at  a 
time,  I  in  «nd  to  proceed  to  that  step 
next. 

There  ii  one  other  Senator  who  has 
called  an<l  indicated  he  wishes  to  be 
here  in  ti^e  for  consideration  of  this. 
He  is  on  ti  is  way  and  it  should  not  take 
but  a  min  ite. 

AMUfDIfEirrNO.  ISTS 

(Purposf:  To  repeat  certain  provisions 
relating  to  bilingual  election  requirements) 

Mr.  HAjYAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  an  amendment  which  is  now  at 
the  desk,  a  printed  amendment  dis- 
pensed with  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiUlfirst  report  the  amendment. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Haya- 
kawa) proposes  an  amendment  numbered 
1879.  , 

Mr.  HAHTAKAWA.  Mr.  president,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed wifrh. 

The  PHESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  am  tndment  is  as  follows: 

AMCNBMEIfT  NO.  1ST9 

At  the  etti  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  2  of  the  Voting  RighU 
Act  of  1969  is  amended  by  striking  out  ",  or 
in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  set  forth 
In  section  4Kf)<  2)". 

(b)(1)  Section  3(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striklngiout  ".  or  In  contravention  of  the 
guaranteeslset  forth  in  section  4(f  K2)". 


striking  out  ".lor  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  I  orth  In  section  4(f  )(2) '. 

(3)  Section  3(f)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".lor  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  ^orth  in  section  4(f)(2)". 

(c)(1)  The  sedond  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  such  Act  is  emended  by  striking  out  ".  or 
in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  set  forth 
in  section  4(f)(B)"  each  time  it  appears  in 
such  sentence. 

(2)  The  secor^  paragraph  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  istriking  out  ",  or  in  contra- 
vention of  the  {guarantees  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4(f)(2)".     I 

(3)  The  last  paragraph  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  stifking  out  ',  or  In  contraven- 
tion of  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  section 
4(fM2)".  1 

(4)  Section  4(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantee  set  forth  in  section  4(f)(2)". 

(5)  Section  4(f)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",Jor  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  iorth  In  section  4(f)(2)". 

(e)  Section  6 {of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".jor  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f)(2)". 

(f)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",Jor  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  In  section  4(f)(2)". 

(g)(1)  Section  203  of  the  Voting  Righte 
Act  of  1965  is  rgpealed. 

(2)  Sections  304  through  207  of  such  Act 
are  redesignated  as  sections  203  through 
207.  respectively. 

(3)  Section  206  of  such  Act  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  203,". 

(4)  Section  204  of  such  Act  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  202.  or|203"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  202T. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wonden*  if  this  would  be  a  good 
time  and  if  !  Mr.  Warner  would  t)e 
agreeable,  while  we  are  waiting  on  a 
Senator  to  reach  the  Chamber,  for  a 
colloquy  to  t^e  place  that  was  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader's  request,  the  distinguished 
Senator  fromi  Kansas  asked  that  the 
questions  be  but  in  writing.  I  have  not 
as  yet  had  that  opportunity.  Other- 
wise, it  was  a  very  commendable  sug- 
gestion. 

Mr.  ROBEllT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator.         I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  if  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  indulge  me,  but  it  might  be 
a  time  that  We  might  deal  with  the 
subject  matter  I  want  to  deal  with  if 
he  is  willing  qo  consider  it,  I  say  to  my 
good  friend. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  suspend?  All 
Senators  will  please  cease  all  conversa- 
tion and  giv(  \  their  attention-  to  the 
,  Senator  from  Alaska. 
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The  Senator  from  Alaska. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
afraid  we  are  going  to  see  the  agree- 
ment go  down  the  tube.  Mr.  President, 

I  put  the  request  that  I 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    Are 
there  objections? 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  object. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that     the     Senate     now     stand     in 

recess 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  the  Senator  does  that.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  not  object.  There  are 
Senators  here  who  have  waited  for 
days  when  no  action  was  taken  on  this 
bill.  They  have  stayed  diligently  at 
their  posts  until  almost  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  They  have  other  engage- 
ments   tomorrow    and    the    majority 
leader  has  tried  hard  to  get  consent  on 
various  amendments.  He  was  going  to 
propose  a  request  that  would  allow  us 
to   complete   action   on   the   bill   by, 
hopefully,  1  o'clock  tomorrow.  There 
are  a  good  many  Senators  who  are 
going  to  be  dlsconunoded  if  that  does 
not  take  place.  I  would  hope  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  not  object 
to  the  request  of  the  majority  leader. 
Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  do  object,  I  say 
to    the    distinguished    Senator    from 
West  Virginia,  for  this  reason:  I  have 
sent    seven    letters    to    the    majority 
leader  asking  that  if  at  any  time  the 
subject  of  abortion  is  brought  up  for 
any  kind  of  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  I  be  notified  that  they  are 
going  to  be  brought  up.  I  was  listening 
on  the  squawkbox  and  heard  that  an 
amendment  was  going  to  be  offered 
and  then  withdrawn  on  the  subject  of 
abortion.   I   was   never,   never,   never 
consulted,  and  I  object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  no  order 
has  been  entered.  The  Senator  is  here 
and  he  has  objected.  I  think  that  it  is 
clear  to  all  Senator?  who  are  in  this 
room  and  understand  that  we  waited 
for  him  to  come  to  this  floor  so  that 
he  could  enter  that  objection. 

Mr.  President,  I  move,  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  indulge  me  for 
one  further  question?  Has  any  amend- 
ment dealing  with  abortion  been  in- 
cluded in  the  majority  leader's  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
was  a  Denton  and  Jepsen  amendment 
dealing  with  prayer  and  abortion 
which  would  not  be  offered  after  a  col- 
loquy. They  were  identified  for  the 
sake  of  letting  everyone  know  that 
that  will  be  done.  They  will  not  be  of- 
fered. There  will  be  colloquies  on  the 
subjects.  Frankly,  what  I  intend  to  do 
is  to  say  that  at  some  later  date,  as  I 
have  said  publicly  before,  we  are  going 


to  schedule  a  debate  on  those  issues, 
but  it  should  not  be  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
reconsider  his  objection  under  those 
circumstances? 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Excuse  me,  I  did 
not  hear  what  the  minority  leader 
said. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  asked  if  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  would 
reconsider  his  objection  inasmuch  as 
there  would  be  no  amendment  called 
up  for  a  vote. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  No.  I  wlU  not.  I 
object. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
it  is  too  late  to  try  to  proceed  any  fur- 
ther. 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
earlier  in  the  day  and  are  printed  at 
this  point  by  unanimous  consent:) 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  FIRST  AP- 
PEARANCE         BEFORE         THE 
UNITED  NA-nONS 
Mr.  WARNER.  Vtt.  President,  as  a 
Representative  of  the  United  States  to 
the  Special  Session  of  the  United  Na- 
tions  General   Assembly   Devoted   to 
Disarmament,  I  had  the  honor  of  trav- 
eling  to   New   York   with   President 
Reagan  this  morning  where  he  deliv- 
ered his  first  speech  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. 

Other  members  of  the  party  includ- 
ed my  colleagues.  Senator  Sam  Nimif, 
Alternative  Representative,  Senator 
Charles  H.  Percy,  Congressional  Ad- 
viser, and  Senator  CiAiBORifE  Pell, 
Congressional  Adviser. 

We  were  joined  by  Congi-essman 
Samuel  S.  Stratton,  also  a  Represent- 
ative to  the  Second  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  and  Congressman  Clem- 
ent J.  Zablocki,  Congressional  Advis- 
er. 

As  a  U.S.  representative  to  this  con- 
ference, it  is  my  intent  to  keep  my  col- 
leagues fully  advised  of  its  progress. 
So  that  all  may  have  the  opportunity 
to  examine  the  President's  remarks,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  his 
speech  before  the  United  Nations  be 
inserted  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  Is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  WARNER.  In  his  speech.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  stressed  initiatives  which 
he  put  forward  during  the  past  7 
months  to  reduce  the  risk  of  war. 
They  include: 

Elimination  of  land-based  intermedi- 
ate range  missiles: 

A  one-third  reduction  in  strategic 
ballistic  missile  warheads; 

A  substantial  reduction  in  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air 
forces:  and 

New  safeguards  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
accidental  war. 

In  addition,  he  introduced  two  new 
bold  initiatives  this  morning.  The  first 


is  a  proposal  for«an  international  con- 
ference on  military  expenditures  to  de- 
velop a  common  system  for  accounting 
and  reporting  resources  allocated  to 
each  country's  armed  forces. 

Second,  he  announced  that  he  has 
directed  the  exploration  of  ways  to  in- 
crease the  understanding  and  commu- 
nication between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union  in  times  of  peace 
and  of  crisis,  and  "^expanding  of  the 
"Hot  Line"  which  is  in  existence  be- 
tween our  two  countries. 

Though  President  Reagan's  propos- 
als are  new,  this  commitment  reflects 
the  principles  which  the  United  States 
has  always  espoused.  Since  the  conclu- 
sion of  World  War  II,  the  United 
States  has  actively  supported,  partici- 
pated, and  most  importantly,  initiated 
action  to  reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear 
confrontation. 

Over  the  years,  however,  the  United 
States  has  been  unjustly  accused  of 
not  expressing  interest  or  assuming  re- 
sponsibility in  this  task.  It  Is  truly  un- 
fortunate that  such  misinformed  criti- 
cism must  be  heard  when  it  is  evident 
that  literally  thousands  of  loyal  Amer- 
icans have  been  earnestly  involved  and 
conunitted  to  nuclear  arms  control  for 
nearly  four  decades. 

The  efforts  of  such  Americans  have 
not  gone  imnoticed.  In  fact,  they  have 
been  dcKumented  in  a  publication 
titled  "In  Search  of  Peace:  American 
Initiatives  1946-1982,"  which  is  being 
distributed  to  Representatives  to  the 
Second  Session  on  Disarmament. 

It  is  important  for  all  Americans,  es- 
pecially as  we  enter  into  significant 
negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
be  aware  of  the  history  of  our  Nation's 
ever-present  role  in  strategic  arms 
talks.  I  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues will  be  interested  in  becoming 
familiar  with  the  contents  of  this  doc- 
ument and,  therefore,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  inserted  in  the 

Record.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  2.) 

ExHiBrr  1 
Tbxt  or  THK  Address  by  the  Prksidekt  to 
THE  SEcoifD  United  Nations  Oenekai,  As- 
sembly's   Special    Session    on    Disar- 
mament 

I  speak  today  as  both  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  I  come  with 
the  heartfelt  wishes  of  my  people  for  peace, 
bearing  honest  proposals,  and  looking  for 
genuine  progress. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  said  24  years  ago  this 
month.  "We  meet  In  a  time  of  peace  which 
is  no  peace."  His  words  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  then.  More  than  100  disputes 
have  disturbed  the  peace  among  nations 
since  World  War  II  and  today,  the  threat  of 
nuclear  disaster  hangs  over  the  lives  of  all 
our  peoples.  The  Bible  tells  us  there  will  be 
a  time  for  peace,  but  so  far  this  century, 
mankind  has  failed  to  find  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  dedicated  to  world 
peace  and  ite  charter  clearly  prohlbite  the 
international  use  of  force.  Yet  the  tide  of 
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belligerence  continues  to  rise.  The  Charter's 
influence  has  wealcened  even  in  the  4  years 
since  the  first  special  session  on  disar- 
mament. We  must  not  only  condemn  aggres- 
sion, we  must  enforce  the  dictates  of  our 
Charter  and  resume  the  struggle  for  peace. 

The  record  of  history  is  clear,  citizens  of 
the  United  States  resort  to  force  reluctantly 
and  only  when  they  must.  Our  foreign 
policy,  as  President  Eisenhower  once  said, 
"is  not  difficult  to  state.  We  are  for  peace, 
first,  last  and  always,  for  very  simple  rea- 
sons." We  know  that  only  in  a  peaceful  at- 
mosphere, a  peace  with  Justice,  one  in  which 
we  can  be  confident,  can  America  prosper  as 
we  have  known  prosperity  in  the  past,  he 
said. 

To  those  who  challenge  the  truth  of  those 
words  let  me  point  out  that  at  the  end  of 
World  War  11.  we  were  the  only  undamaged 
industrial  power  in  the  world.  Our  military 
supremacy  was  unquestioned.  We  had  har- 
nessed the  atom  and  had  the  ability  to  un- 
leash its  destructive  force  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  short,  we  could  have  achieved 
world  domination,  but  that  was  contrary  to 
the  character  of  our  people. 

Instead,  we  wrote  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  used  our  power  and 
wealth  to  rebuild  the  war-ravaged  econo- 
mies of  the  world,  both  East  and  West,  in- 
cluding those  nations  who  htul  been  our  en- 
emies. We  took  the  initiative  in  creating 
such  international  institutions  as  this 
United  Nations,  where  leaders  of  good  will 
could  come  together  to  build  bridges  for 
peace  and  prosperity. 

America  has  no  territorial  ambitions,  we 
occupy  no  countries  and  we  have  built  no 
walls  to  lock  our  people  in.  Our  commitment 
to  self-determination,  freedom  and  peace  is 
the  very  soul  of  America.  That  commitment 
is  as  strong  today  as  it  ever  was. 

The  United  States  has  fought  four  wars  in 
my  lifetime.  In  each  we  struggled  to  defend 
freedom  and  democracy.  We  were  never  the 
aggressors.  America's  strength,  and  yes,  her 
military  power,  have  been  a  force  for  peace, 
not  conquest;  for  democracy,  not  despotism, 
for  freedom,  not  tyranny. 

Watching,  as  I  have,  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  American  youth  bleed  their  lives 
onto  far-flung  battlefields  to  protect  our 
ideals  and  secure  the  rule  of  law,  I  have 
known  how  important  it  is  to  deter  conflict. 
But  since  coming  to  the  Presidency,  the 
enormity  of  the  responsibility  of  this  office 
has  made  my  commitment  even  deeper.  I  be- 
lieve that  responsibility  is  shared  by  all  of 
us  here  today. 

On  our  recent  trip  to  Europe,  my  wife 
Nancy  told  me  of  a  bronze  statue,  22  feet 
high,  she  saw  on  a  cliff  on  the  coast  of 
France.  The  beach  at  the  base  of  that  cliff 
is  called  Saint  Laurent,  but  countless  Ameri- 
can family  Bibles  note  it  as  Omaha  Beach. 
The  pastoral  quiet  of  that  French  country- 
side ijs  in  marked  contrast  to  the  bloody  vio- 
lence that  took  place  there  on  a  June  day  38 
years  ago  when  the  Allies  stormed  the  Con- 
tinent. At  the  end  of  Just  one  day  of  battle. 
more  than  10,500  Americans  were  wounded, 
missing  or  killed  in  what  l>ecame  Icnown  as 
the  Normandy  Landing. 

The  statue  atop  that  cliff  is  called  "The 
Spirit  of  American  Youth  Rising  FYom  the 
Waves."  Its  image  of  sacrifice  is  almost  too 
powerful  to  describe. 

The  pain  of  war  is  still  vivid  in  our  na- 
tional memory.  It  sends  me  to  this  special 
session  of  the  United  Nations  eager  to 
comply  with  the  plea  of  Pope  Paul  VI  when 
he  spoke  in  this  chamber  nearly  17  years 
ago.  "If  you  want  to  be  brothers,"  His  Holi- 


ness said|  "let  the  arms  fall  from  your 
hands." 

We  Am^cans  yearn  to  let  them  go. 

But  we  t»eed  more  than  mere  words,  more 
than  emiky  promises,  before  we  can  pro- 
ceed. We  I  look  around  the  world  and  see 
rampant  Conflict  and  aggression.  There  are 
many  sources  of  this  conflict— expansionist 
ambitions!  local  rivalries,  the  striving  to 
obtain  Justice  and  security.  We  must  all 
work  to  iesolve  such  discords  by  peaceful 
means  an^  to  prevent  them  from  escalation. 

In  the  duclear  era,  the  major  powers  bear 
a  special  responsibility  to  ease  these  sources 
of  conflict  and  to  refrain  from  aggression. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  deeply  concerned  by 
Soviet  cotiduct.  Since  World  War  II,  the 
record  of  iyratmy  has  included  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  t|ie  Yalta  agreements  leading  to 
domlnati<ii  of  Eastern  Europe,  symbolized 
by  the  Berlin  wall— a  grim,  gray  monument 
to  repression  I  visited  Just  a  week  ago.  It  in- 
cludes the  takeovers  of  Czechoslovakia, 
Hungary  and  Afghanistan;  and  the  ruthless 
repression  of  the  proud  people  of  Poland. 
Soviet-sp<^isored  guerrillas  and  terrorists 
are  at  wol-k  in  Central  and  South  America, 
in  Africa,  the  Middle  East,  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  Europe,  violating  human  rights  and 
unnerving  the  world  with  violence.  Commu- 
nist atroaties  in  Southeast  Asia,  Afghani- 
stan and  elsewhere  continue  to  shock  the 
free  world  as  refugees  escape  to  tell  of  their 
horror.     I 

The  deiftde  of  so-called  detente  witnessed 
the  most  massive  Soviet  buildup  of  military 
power  in  history.  They  increased  their  de- 
fense speeding  by  40  percent  while  Ameri- 
can defeiise  spending  actually  declined  in 
the  same  treal  terms.  Soviet  aggression  and 
support  f^r  violence  around  the  world  have 
eroded  th^  confidence  needed  for  arms  ne- 
gotiations. 

While  we  exercised  unilateral  restraint 
they  forged  ahead  and  today  possess  nucle- 
ar and  conventional  forces  far  in  excess  of 
an  adequate  deterrent  capability. 

Soviet  Oppression  is  not  limited  to  the 
counties  (hey  invade.  At  the  very  time  the 
Soviet  Uition  is  trying  to  manipulate  the 
peace  mofement  in  the  West,  it  is  stifling  a 
budding  peace  movement  at  home.  In 
Moscow,  banners  are  scuttled,  buttons  are 
snatched  and  demonstrators  are  arrested 
when  evefi  a  few  people  dare  to  speak  out 
about  their  fears. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  one  of  our  first  ambas- 
sadors to  this  body,  reminded  us  that  the 
high-sounding  words  of  tyrants  stand  in 
bleak  contradiction  to  their  deeds.  "Their 
promises",  she  said,  "tu-e  in  deep  contrast  to 
their  pertormances." 

My  coutitrymen  learned  a  bitter  lesson  in 
this  century:  the  scourge  of  tyranny  cannot 
be  stopp^  with  words  alone.  So  we  have 
embarked  on  an  effort  to  renew  our 
strength  that  had  fallen  dangerously  low. 
We  refuse  to  become  weaker  while  our  po- 
tential adversaries  remain  committed  to 
their  imperialist  adventures. 

My  people  have  sent  me  here  today  to 
speak  fof  them  as  citizens  of  the  world, 
which  they  truly  are,  for  we  Americans  are 
drawn  from  every  nationality  represented  in 
this  chaipber  today.  We  understand  that 
men  and  tvomen  of  every  race  and  creed  can 
and  must!  work  together  for  peace.  We  stand 
ready  to  (ake  the  next  steps  down  the  road 
of  coopetation  through  verifiable  arms  re- 
duction. Agreements  on  arms  control  and 
disarman^ent  can  be  useful  in  reinforcing 
peace;  bi|t  they  are  not  magic.  We  should 
not  confuse  the  signing  of  agreements  with 
the  solviig  of  problems.  Simply  collecting 
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agreements  vill  not  bring  peace.  Agree- 
ments genuinely  reinforce  peace  only  when 
they  are  kepti  Otherwise  we  are  building  a 
paper  castle  tbat  will  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  war.  Let  me  repeat,  we  need  deeds, 
not  words,  to  sonvince  us  of  Soviet  sincerity, 
should  they  choose  to  Join  us  on  this  path. 

Since  the  enid  of  World  War  II.  the  United 
States  has  been  the  leader  in  serious  disar- 
mament and  aims  control  proposals. 

In  1946,  in  i  what  became  Icnown  as  the 
Baruch  Plan,  the  United  States  submitted  a 
proposal  for  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  energv  by  an  international  author- 
ity. The  Sovie^  rejected  this  plan. 

In  1955,  President  Eisenhower  made  his 
"Open  Skies"  proposal,  under  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  exchanged  blueprints  of  military  es- 
tablishments and  provided  for  aerial  recon- 
naissance. Th9  Soviets  rejected  this  plan. 

In  1963,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
came  into  forte.  TTiis  treaty  ended  nuclear 
weapons  testihg  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  or  underwater  by  participating  na- 
tions. I 

In  1970.  the'  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclelir  Weapons  took  effect.  The 
United  States'  played  a  major  role  in  this 
key  effort  to  prevent  the  spread  of  nuclear 
explosives  and  to  provide  for  international 
safeguards  on  civil  nuclear  activities.  My 
country  remafis  deeply  committed  to  those 
objectives  todtiy.  and  to  strengthening  the 
non-proliferation  framework.  This  is  essen- 
tial to  international  security. 

In  the  earl}^  1970's,  again  at  U.S.  urging, 
agreements  wfere  reached  between  the  U.S. 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  providing  for  ceilings  on 
some  categories  of  weapons.  They  could 
have  been  rtiaie  meaningful  if  Soviet  actions 
had  shown  restraint  and  commitment  to  sta- 
bility at  lower!  levels  of  force. 

The  United  Nations  designated  the  1970's 
as  the  First  Disarmament  Decade,  but  good 
intentions  wefe  not  enough.  In  reality,  that 
10-year  perio^  included  an  unprecedented 
buildup  in  military  weat>ons  and  the  flaring 
of  aggression!  and  use  of  force  in  almost 
every  region  of  the  world.  We  are  now  in 
the  Second  Disarmament  Decade.  The  task 
at  hand  is  to  assure  civilized  behavior 
among  natioqB;  to  unite  behind  an  agenda 
for  peace.       j 

Over  the  past  seven  months,  the  United 
States  has  put  forward  a  broad-based  com- 
prehensive se^es  of  proposals  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war.  T^e  have  proposed  four  major 
points  as  an  agenda  for  [>eace: 

elimination  |  of  land-based  intermediate 
range  missilesj 

a  one-third  reduction  in  strategic  ballistic 
missile  warheads; 

a  substantiAl  reduction  in  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air  forces,  and 

New  safeguards  to  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  today  to  Join 
with  us  in  th|s  quest.  We  must  act  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankind. 

On  November  18  of  last  year,  I  announced 
United  State*  objectives  in  arms  control 
agreements:  "^hey  must  be  equitable  and 
militarily  sig|iificant,  they  must  stabilize 
forces  at  lowe^  levels  and  they  must  be  veri- 
fiable. 

The  Unite< 
made  specific 
posals. 

In  Februaily,  our  negotiating  team  in 
Geneva  offered  the  Soviet  Union  a  draft 
treaty  on  inte  rmediate  range  nuclear  forces. 
We  offered  to  cancel  deployment  of  our  Per- 
shing   II    ballistic    missiles    and    ground- 
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States   and   its   allies   have 
reasonable  and  equitable  pro- 


launched  cruise  missiles,  in  exchange  for 
Soviet  elimination  of  their  SS-20,  SS-4  and 
SS-S  missiles.  This  proposal  would  eliminate 
with  one  stroke  those  systems  about  which 
both  sides  have  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
cern. 

The  United  States  is  also  looking  forward 
to  beginning  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 
reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  We  will  work  hard  to  make 
these  talks  an  opportunity  for  real  progress 
in  our  quest  for  peace. 

On  May  9,  I  announced  a  phased  ap- 
proach to  the  reduction  of  strategic  arms.  In 
a  first  phase,  the  number  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads  on  each  side  would  be  reduced  to 
about  5,000.  No  more  than  half  the  remain- 
ing warheads  would  be  on  land-based  mis- 
siles. All  ballistic  missiles  would  be  reduced 
to  an  equal  level  at  about  one-half  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  number. 

In  the  second  phase,  we  would  reduce 
each  side's  overall  destructive  power  to 
equal  levels,  including  a  mutual  ceiling  on 
ballistic  missile  throw-weight  below  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  level.  We  are  also  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss other  elements  of  the  strategic  balance. 
Before  I  returned  from  Europe  last  week, 
I  met  in  Bonn  with  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization.  We  agreed  to 
introduce  a  major  new  Western  initiative 
for  the  Vienna  negotiations  on  Mutual  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions.  Our  approach  calls 
for  common  collective  ceilings  for  both 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organiza- 
tion. After  seven  years,  there  would  be  a 
total  of  700,000  ground  forces  and  900,000 
ground  and  air  force  personnel  combined.  It 
also  includes  a  package  of  associated  meas- 
ures to  encourage  cooperation  and  verify 
compliance. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  members  of 
the  Warsaw  I»act  to  view  our  Western  pro- 
posal as  a  means  to  reach  agreement  in 
Vienna  after  nine  long  years  of  inconclusive 
talks.  We  also  urge  them  to  implement  the 
1975  Helsinki  agreement  on  security  and  co- 
opteration  in  Europe. 

Let  me  stress  that  for  agreements  to  work, 
both  sides  must  be  able  to  verify  compli- 
ance. The  building  of  mutual  confidence  in 
compliance  can  only  be  achieved  through 
greater  openness.  I  encourage  the  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  to  endorse  the  im- 
portance of  these  principles  in  arms  control 
agreements. 

I  have  instructed  our  representatives  at 
the  40-nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
to  renew  emphasis  on  verification  and  com- 
pliance. Based  on  a  U.S.  proposal,  a  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  to  examine  these  Issues 
as  they  relate  to  restrictions  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. We  are  also  pressing  the  need  for  effec- 
tive verification  provisions  in  agreements 
banning  chemical  weapons. 

The  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons has  long  been  viewed  with  revulsion  by 
civilized  nations.  No  peacemaking  institu- 
tion can  ignore  the  use  of  these  dread  weap- 
ons and  still  live  up  to  its  mission.  The  need 
for  a  truly  effective  and  verifiable  chemical 
weapons  agreement  has  been  highlighted  by 
recent  events.  The  Soviet  Union  and  their 
allies  are  violating  the  Geneva  Protocol  of 
1925,  related  rules  of  international  law  and 
the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 
There  is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
government  has  provided  toxins  for  use  in 
Laos  and  Kampuchea,  and  are  themselves 
using  chemical  weapons  against  freedom 
fighters  in  Afghanistan. 

We  have  repeatedly  protested  to  the 
Soviet  government,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ments of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  their  use  of 
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chemical  and  toxin  weapons.  We  call  upon 
them  now  to  grant  full  and  free  access  to 
their  countries  or  to  territories  they  control 
so  that  United  Nations  experts  can  conduct 
an  effective.  Independent  investigation  to 
verify  cessation  of  these  horrors. 

Evidence  of  non-compliance  with  existing 
arms  control  agreements  underscores  the 
need  to  approach  negotiation  of  any  new 
agreements  with  care. 

The  democracies  of  the  West  are  open  so- 
cieties. Information  on  our  defenses  is  avail- 
able to  our  citizens,  our  elected  officials  and 
the  world.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  po- 
tential adversaries  of  our  military  forces, 
and  ask  in  return  for  the  same  Information 
concerning  theirs. 

The  amount  and  type  of  military  spending 
by  a  country  is  important  for  the  world  to 
know,  as  a  measure  of  its  intentions,  and  the 
threat  that  country  may  pose  to  its  neigh- 
bors. The  Soviet  Union  and  other  closed  so- 
cieties go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  hide 
their  true  military  spending  not  only  from 
other  nations,  but  from  their  own  people. 
This  practice  contributes  to  distrust  and 
fear  about  their  intentions. 

Today,  the  United  States  proposed  an 
international  conference  on  military  ex- 
penditures to  build  on  the  work  of  this  body 
in  developing  a  common  system  for  account- 
ing and  reporting.  We  urge  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  particular,  to  Join  this  effort  in 
good  faith,  to  revise  the  universally  discred- 
ited official  figures  it  publishes,  and  to  Join 
with  us  in  giving  the  world  a  true  account  of 
the  resources  we  allocate  to  our  armed 
forces. 

Last  Friday  in  Berlin.  I  said  I  would  leave 
no  stone  unturned  in  the  effort  to  reinforce 
peace  and  lessen  the  risk  of  war.  It  has  been 
clear  to  me  steps  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove mutual  confidence  and  communica- 
tion and  lessen  the  likelihood  of  misinter- 
pretation. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  exploration 
of  ways  to  increase  understanding  and  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  times  of  peace  and  of 
crisis.  We  will  approach  the  Soviet  Union 
with  proposals  for  reciprocal  exchanges  in 
such  areas  as  advance  notification  of  major 
strategic  exercises  that  otherwise  might  be 
misinterpreted:  advance  notification  of 
ICBM  launches  within,  as  well  as  beyond, 
national  boundaries;  and  an  expanded  ex- 
change of  strategic  forces  data. 

While  substantial  information  on  U.S.  ac- 
tivities and  forces  in  these  areas  already  is 
provided,  I  believe  that  jointly  and  regularly 
sharing  information  would  represent  a  qual- 
itative improvement  in  the  strategic  nuclear 
environment  and  would  help  reduce  the 
chance  of  misunderstandings.  I  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  join  the  United  SUtes 
in  exploring  these  possibilities  to  build  con- 
fidence and  I  ask  for  your  support  of  our  ef- 
forts. 

One  of  the  major  items  before  this  confer- 
ence is  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
Program  of  Disarmament.  We  support  the 
effort  to  chart  a  course  of  realistic  and  ef- 
fective measures  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

I  have  come  to  this  hall  to  call  for  Interna- 
tional recommitment  to  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter— that  all  mem- 
bers practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  as  good  neighbors  under  the  rule  of 
law,  forsaking  armed  force  as  a  means  of 
settling  disputes  between  nations.  America 
urges  you  to  support  the  agenda  for  peace  I 
have  outlined  today.  We  ask  you  to  rein- 
force the  bilateral  and  multilateral  arms 
control   negotiations  between  members  of 


NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  to  rededi- 
cate  yourselves  to  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security,  and  removing  threats  to 
peace. 

We,  who  have  signed  the  UJf.  Charter, 
have  pledged  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  against  the  territory  or  inde- 
pendence of  any  state.  In  these  times  when 
more  and  more  lawless  acts  are  going  un- 
punished—as some  members  of  this  very 
body  show  a  growing  disregard  for  the  U.N. 
Charter— the  peace-lorlng  nations  of  the 
world  must  condemn  aggression  and  pledge 
again  to  act  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  the 
ideals  we  have  endorsed.  Let  us  finally  make 
the  Charter  live. 

In  late  spring.  37  years  ago.  representa- 
tives of  50  nations  gathered  on  the  other 
side  of  this  continent,  in  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  House.  The  League  of  Nations  had 
crumbled  and  World  War  11  still  raged,  but 
those  men  and  nations  were  determined  to 
find  peace,  l^e  result  was  this  Charter  for 
peace  that  is  the  frame-woiic  of  the  United 
Nations. 

President  Harry  Truman  spoke  of  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  faith- the  everlasting  moral 
force  of  justice  prompting  that  United  Na- 
tions Conference.  Such  a  force  remains 
strong  in  America  and  in  other  countries 
where  speech  is  free  and  citizens  have  the 
right  to  gather  and  make  their  opinions 
know. 

President  Truman  said.  "If  we  should  pay 
merely  lip  service  to  inspiring  ideals,  and 
later  do  violence  to  simple  justice,  we  would 
draw  down  upon  us  the  bitter  wrath  of  gen- 
erations yet  unborn."  Those  words  of  Harry 
Truman  have  special  meaning  for  us  today 
as  we  live  with  the  potential  to  destroy  civil- 
ization. 

"We  must  learn  to  live  together  in  peace," 
he  said.  "We  must  build  a  new  world— a  far 
better  world." 

What  a  better  world  it  would  be  if  the 
guns  were  silent:  if  neighbor  no  longer  en- 
croached on  neighbor  and  all  peoples  were 
free  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  toil  and  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  and  system  of 
government— whatever  their  choice. 

During  my  recent  audience  with  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul  II.  I  gave  him  the 
pledge  of  the  American  people  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  peace  and  arms  reduc- 
tions. The  American  people  believe  forging 
real  and  lasting  peace  to  t>e  their  sacred 
trust. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  such  a  peace 
would  be  a  terrible  hoax  if  the  world  were 
no  longer  blessed  with  freedom  and  respect 
for  human  rights.  The  United  Nations. 
Hammarskjold  said,  was  bom  out  of  the 
cataclysms  of  war.  It  should  justify  the  sac- 
rifices of  all  those  who  have  died  for  free- 
dom and  justice.  "It  is  our  duty  to  the  past," 
Hammarskjold  said,  "and  it  is  our  duty  to 
the  future,  so  to  serve  both  our  nations  and 
the  world." 

As  both  patriots  of  our  nations  and  the 
hope  of  all  the  world,  let  those  of  us  assem- 
bled here  in  the  name  of  peace  deepen  our 
understandings,  renew  our  conmiitment  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  take  new  and  bolder 
steps  to  calm  an  uneasy  world.  Can  any  del- 
egate here  deny  that  in  so  doing  he  would 
be  doing  what  the  people— the  rank  and  file 
citizenry  of  his  country— want  him  to  do? 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  really  represent  the 
deepest  most  heartfelt  yearnings  of  all  our 
people?  Let  no  nation  abuse  this  common 
longing  to  be  free  of  fear.  We  must  not  ma- 
nipulate our  people  by  playing  upon  their 
nightmares;  we  must  serve  mankind 
through  genuine  disarmament.  With  God's 
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help  we  can  secure  life  and  freedom  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Exhibit  2 

IH  Search  or  Pkack— Amxrican  Iritiativzs, 

1946-1982 

(By  William  H.  LewU) 

From  the  beginning  of  the  nuclear  age  37 
years  ago,  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  American  people  have  sensed 
both  the  promise  of  nuclear  energy  and  the 
menace  of  nuclear  weapons.  Many  of  our 
finest  minds  and  spirits  have  addressed  nu- 
clear problems  In  every  possible  perspec- 
tive—as problems  of  morality  and  technolo- 
gy; of  war  and  peace;  as  centrifugal  and  cen- 
tripetal forces  in  the  social  and  political  life 
of  the  international  order:  as  factors  of 
light  and  of  poasible  doom  in  the  human 
condition.  And,  since  the  time  of  the  Baruch 
Flan  proposals  in  1946.  the  Oovemment  of 
the  United  States  has  been  committed  to  an 
unrelenting  search  for  international  agree- 
ments that  could  make  it  possible  for  the 
world  to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  nuclear 
energy  without  risking  nuclear  war. 

The  record  of  the  United  States  Oovem- 
ment in  this  respect  is  quite  extraordinary. 
Tear  after  year,  and  a^dnst  strong  resist- 
ance, the  United  States  has  reiterated  the 
need  for  international  agreements  on  nucle- 
ar energy  and  nuclear  weapons,  and  pro- 
posed such  agreements  on  many  aspects  of 
the  problem— on  nuclear  test  bans  and  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons:  on  "confi- 
dence-building" measures  to  reduce  uncer- 
tainty and  the  risk  of  surprise  attack;  agree- 
ments to  eliminate  nuclear  weapons  from 
outer  space  or  the  Antarctic,  and  to  estab- 
lish nuclear  weapons  free  zones:  agreements 
to  limit  and  reduce  nuclear  arms  and  other 
arms,  too;  in  short,  a  whole  family  of  pro- 
posals designed  to  bring  nuclear  energy  and 
the  nuclear  weapon  under  the  control  of 
agreed  rules  for  the  benefit  of  mankind. 

Sometimes  enthusiasts  for  arms  control 
have  thought  that  arms  control  agreements 
could  of  themselves  achieve  peace.  The 
bitter  experience  of  the  last  decade  has  con- . 
vlnced  American  opinion  that  while  arms 
control  ageements  can  be  useful  elements  of 
a  strategy  for  peace,  they  are  not  substi- 
tutes for  foreign  and  defense  policy.  World 
public  order,  like  public  order  within  a  socie- 
ty. Is  the  achievement  of  a  long  and  some- 
times painful  struggle.  A  regime  of  law 
sketched  out  in  treaties  and  charters  does 
not  come  into  being  through  a  wave  of  the 
hand,  but  through  stress,  conflict  and  com- 
promise. 

The  record  makes  one  conclusion  clear. 
The  United  States  has  been  a  devoted,  per- 
sistent and  determined  Innovator  in  the 
field  of  nuclear  energy  and  nuclear  arms 
control  policy.  It  will  continue  on  this  prin- 
cipled course.  It  can  do  no  less;  the  stakes 
are  too  high,  the  potential  benefits  too 
great. 

(Eugene  V.  Rostow  is  Director.  U.S.  Amu 
Contml  and  DUarmament  Agency.) 
MAJOB  U.S.  PBACB  nmiATivn 

June  14,  1946.  Bernard  M.  Banich,  U.S. 
representative  to  the  UJf.  Atomic  Energy 
Comkmlssion,  proposes  creation  of  an  inter- 
national Authority  to  conduct  all  phases  of 
atomic  energy  research  and  development, 
including  direct  control  of  potentially  dan- 
gerous atomic  activities.  The  Authority 
would  be  empowered  to  Inspect  for  viola- 
tions of  the  treaty  provisions. 

April  16.  1963.  In  a  speech  entitled 
"Chance  for  Peace."  President  Dwlght  El- 
senhower proposes  that  nations  set  limits  on 


the  porfon  of  total  production  of  strategic 
materia^  devoted  to  the  military.  He  fur- 
ther suggests  that  the  savings  be  placed  in  a 
fund  for  worldwide  assistance. 

Decen^ber  8.  1953.  President  Eisenhower 
presents  his  "Atoms  for  Peace"  in  a  speech 
to  the  V.N.  Oeneral  Assembly,  calling  for 
creation!  of  an  international  atomic  energy 
agency  that  would  receive  allocations  of  nu- 
clear materials  from  individual  states  and 
use  then  for  peaceful  purposes. 

August  30.  1954.  The  U.S.  Congress  passes, 
and  President  Eisenhower  signs,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  authorizing  the  ihtema- 
ttonal  exchange  of  information  for  peaceful 
uses  of  sitomic  energy. 

July  21,  1955.  President  Eisenhower  deliv- 
ers his  "Open  Skies"  proposal,  designed  to 
protect  tuitions  against  threatening  military 
buildups  and  surprise  attacks.  His  detailed 
proposap  include  exchange  of  blueprints  of 
military  establishments  and  aerial  recon- 
naissance as  a  first  step  toward  comprehen- 
sive disatmament. 

Januafy  14, 1957.  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  U.S. 
AmbaB84dor  to  the  U.N.,  sets  forth  compre- 
hensive ,  arms-control  and  force-limitation 
proposah.  These  include:  restriction  of  nu- 
clear production  to  peaceful  uses  with  ade- 
quate inspection;  staged  reduction  of  nucle- 
ar stockpiles:  eventual  halt  to  nuclear  tests: 
reductloti  in  the  armed  forces  of  the  United 
States,  Soviet  Union.  Britain  and  Prance  to 
speclfieq  levels  with  provisions  for  aerial 
and  gro^d  inspections:  and  establishment 
of  an  international  armament  agency. 

October  31,  1958.  The  United  SUtes  uni- 
laterally suspends  nuclear-weapons  testing 
for  a  peOod  of  one  year. 

SepterMter  25,  1981.  President  John  Ken- 
nedy offtrs  a  U.S.  plan  for  general  and  com- 
plete dimrmament  to  the  U.N.  calling  for  an 
immedlae  test  ban,  halt  to  production  of 
nuclear  weapons,  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  in 
outer  spkce.  gradual  elimination  of  nuclear 
stockpiles,  and  improvements  In  the  func- 
tioning ^f  U.N.  peacekeeping  forces. 

AprU  is.  199Z.  The  United  States  presenU 
a  compiehensive.  three-stage  disarmament 
proponi  that  envisages:  one,  a  reduction 
and  ceiling  on  nuclear  and  conventional 
forces,  lest  ban  and  other  measures;  two, 
further  80  percent  cut  in  delivery  systems 
and  otlier  arms;  and  three,  rediictlon  of 
arms  an^  forces  to  levels  necessary  for  Inter- 
nal ord#r,  elimination  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  sti«ngthentnc  of  UJf.  peacekeeping 
forces.   [ 

AvouH  17.  IMS.  The  United  States  sub- 
mits a  draft  nuclear  non-proliferation  treaty 
to  the  ajf .  Seventeen  Nation  Disarmament 
Commit  «e. 

March  It,  1M9.  The  American  delegation 
to  the  a  sventcen  Nation  Disarmament  Com- 
mittee I  tiltlates  study  of  a  ban  on  nuclear 
weapon  on  the  ocean  floor. 

Novernber  25,  J9««.  President  Richard 
Nixon  a  ates  that  the  United  SUtes  unUat- 
erally  n  nounoes  the  f  int  use  of  lethal  or  In- 
capadtiLIng  chemical  weapons,  and  re- 
nounce* all  methods  of  biological  warfare. 

AprU .  3, 1979.  The  United  States  proposes 
a  ban  (n  further  production  of  chemical 
weapon!  uid  reductions  in  existing  stock- 
pUes.     ' 

Marcfi  1977.  In  Moscow,  Secretary  of 
State  Cttub  Vance  proposes  deep  cuts  in  the 
number!  of  strategic  nuclear  arms,  plus  con- 
straints on  qualitative  Improvements  for 
such  weftpons. 

JVooei^ber  It,  19tl.  President  Ronald 
Reagan  proposes  a  "Zero  Option"  for  Inter- 
mediate nuclear  arms  in  Europe  under 
which  the  United  States  and  NATO  would 
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cancel  deplfeyment  of  Pershing  II  and 
ground-launched  cruise  missiles  if  the 
Soviet  Union  dismantles  its  SS-20.  88-4  and 
8S-5  missiles. 

May  9,  19B2.  President  Reagan  issues  a 
call  for  Stiktegic  Arms  Reduction  Talks 
(START),  aad  proposes  a  one-third  cut  in 
strategic  nuclear  warheads  for  the  Soviet 
Union  and  t^e  United  States.  Under  terms 
of  the  planj  both  sides  would  have  equal 
numbers  of  Warheads  and  missile  launchers, 
of  Which  no  more  than  half  could  be  land- 
based.  In  a  second  phase,  both  nations 
would  equalize  the  payloads,  or  "throw 
weight,"  of  their  missile  forces. 


POST-' 


>RU>  WAX  II  AMtS  COITTRCL 
ACREDCnfTS 


Antarctic  Treaty  (1959.  multUateral).  Pro- 
vides that  Antarctica  shall  be  used  for 
peaceful  putposes  only,  prohibiting  "any 
measures  of  a  military  nature." 

Hot-Line  Agreement  (1963,  bilateral).  Es- 
tablishes direct  communications  link  be- 
tween the  |7nited  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  f^ilitate  communications  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  conflict. 

Limited  Nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty  (1963, 
multilateral  i  Bans  nuclear  weapons  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  and  in  outer  space,  includ- 
ing the  moon  and  other  celestial  bodies. 

Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space  ( 1966,  multi- 
lateral). Bane  nuclear  weaponry  from  space. 

Nuclear  Man-Proliferation  Treaty  (1968, 
multilateral]^  Signatories  agree  not  to  trans- 
fer nuclear  Weapons  or  other  nuclear  explo- 
sive devices  |to  nations  that  do  not  possess 
such  weapoiis.  States  without  nuclear  weap- 
ons agree  nol  to  embark  on  nuclear  weapons 
programs.     | 

Sea-Bed  Tk«aty  (1970,  multilateral).  Pro- 
hibits the  emplacement  of  nuclear  and 
other  weapops  of  mass  destruction  on  (xxan 
floors  or  their  subsoil. 

Hot-Line  Modernization  Agreement  ( 1971, 
bilateral).  Upgrades  original  agreement  by 
adding  two  [satellite  communications  cir- 
cuits. ! 

Nuclear  A^idents  Agreement  (1971,  bilat- 
eral). Inaugurates  a  range  of  measures  to 
"reduce  the  risk  of  accidental  nuclear  war" 
between  thd  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  IncluUing  a  pledge  to  improve  safe- 
guards, immediate  notification  in  the  event 
of  accident,  and  advance  notice  of  missile 
launches  toward  another's  territory. 

High-Seas ;  Agreement  (1972,  bilateral). 
Adoption  of  imeasures  to  prevent  dangerous 
incidents  betiween  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Unloii  on  or  over  the  high  seas. 

SALT  I  Abm  Treaty  (1972,  bilateral). 
Limits  deployment  of  anti-ballistic  missile 
systems  in  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
SUtes.  Upddted  in  1974  to  provide  one  ABM 
site  for  each'country. 

SALT  I  Interim  Agreement  on  Offensive 
Strategic  Aitns.  (1972,  bilateral).  Treaty  es- 
sentially frdexes  strategic  ballistic  missile 
launchers,  and  permits  an  increase  in  sea- 
launched  ballistic  missiles  up  to  an  agreed 
level.  Later  version  extends  agreement  to 
1980.  I 

Biological  I  Weapons  Convention  (1972. 
multilateral].  Prohibits  development,  pro- 
duction andlstockpillng  of  toxin  and  other 
biological  weapons:  requires  destmction  of 
existing  invaitories. 

Nuclear  wkr  Prevention  Agreement  (1973. 
bilateral).  Adopts  selected  measures  to  help 
avert  nuclear  war  in  crisis  situations. 

Preliminao'  Agreement  on  Formula  to 
Limit  Offensive  Strategic  Weapons  (1974, 
bilateral).  Presidents  Ford  and  Brezhnev 
agree  on  a  ceiling  of  2,400  ICBMs  for  each 
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side,  of  which  only  1,320  can  have  multiple 
warheads.  (They  reach  no  agreement,  how- 
ever, on  other  weapons  systems  such  as 
cruise  missiles  and  bombers.) 

Environmental  Modification  Convention 
(1977,  multilateral).  Prohibits  introduction 
of  environmental  modification  measures  for 
military  or  hostile  purposes. 

THK  FKACX  IMPEKATIVE 

In  the  twilight  hours  of  World  War  II. 
statesmen  and  other  foreign-policy  thinkers 
began  to  ponder  the  implications  of  a  world 
with  nuclear  weapons,  for  many,  the  ines- 
capable conclusion  was  that  the  nuclear  age 
had  made  war  an  unthinkable  way  to 
pursue  national  objectives.  Peace  was  not 
merely  a  desirable  goal;  it  was  an  impera- 
tive. 

The  American  lesulership  accepted  the  im- 
perative of  peace  and  sought  to  devise  pro- 
grams to  control  the  destructive  new  weap- 
ons of  war.  Prom  the  Baruch  Plan  for  inter- 
national control  of  nuclear  power  in  1946  to 
the  recent  peace  initiatives  of  President 
Ronald  Reagan,  the  United  SUtes  has 
struggled  to  control  the  development,  de- 
ployment, and  ultimate  use  of  conventional 
and  nuclear  weapons. 

The  American  quest  for  peace  is  a  theme 
that  Units  every  U.S.  administration  for 
three-and-a-half  decades.  In  the  1950's. 
many  observers  agreed  with  President 
Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  who  said,  "There  is 
no  alternative  to  peace." 

President  Ronald  Reagan  reiterated  the 
dual  quest  for  peace  and  security  at  a  press 
conference  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on  March 
31,  1982:  "Twice  in  my  lifetime  I  have  seen 
the  world  plunged  into  global  wars  that  in- 
flicted untold  suffering  upon  millions  of  in- 
nocent people.  I  share  the  determination  of 
today's  young  people  that  such  a  tragedy 
.  .  .  must  never  happen  again.  My  goal  is  to 
reduce  nuclear  weapons  dramatically,  assur- 
ing lasting  peace  and  security." 

PASHIONIMG  A  SKCURITY  COIOfUlf ITY 

But  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
United  SUtes,  and  the  world,  have  been  met 
only  in  part.  Since  World  War  II.  sophisti- 
cated weaponry  has  multiplied  greatly  de- 
spite the  best  intentions  of  international 
leaders. 

In  considering  this  problem.  diplomaU 
and  other  experts  have  focused  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  conditions  are  necessary  for 
su(x;essful  arms  control  negoUtions,  for  im- 
plemenUtlng  international  covenants  ban- 
ning the  use  of  force.  In  short,  what  are  the 
requirements  for  peace  in  a  nuclear  age? 

One  answer  has  been  that,  to  maintain 
peace  among  nations,  a  security  community 
must  exist,  consisting  of  international  insti- 
tutions and  practices  strong  and  widespread 
enough  to  assure  nations  that  conflict  can 
be  resolved  peacefully. 

Nations  everywhere  realize  that  change  Is 
the  only  constant  in  a  turbulent  world,  and 
that  new  economic  and  political  require- 
menu  can  only  be  met  through  peaceful 
change  in  an  esUblished  community  of  na- 
tions. 

Despite  setbacks,  despite  a  continuing 
arms  competition  with  the  SovieU.  the 
United  SUtes  has  pursued  such  a  vision  of 
peaceful  change. 

nilST  DTORTS  TO  COIfTROL  MUCLXAR  WBAFOKS 

From  the  inception  of  the  "atomic  age," 
the  United  SUtes  has  taken  the  lead  in  pro- 
posing realistic  initiatives  for  limiUtion  and 
control  of  nuclear  arms.  In  international 
forums  and  in  direct  discussions  with  other 
sUtes,  the  United  SUtes  has  sought  major 
reductions    in    nuclear    and    conventional 


forces  leading  to  equal  agreed  limits  on  both 
sides.  The  Reagan  Administration  has  de- 
clared its  commitment  to  these  goals  as  well. 
It  is  essential  to  understand  the  historical 
context  of  U.S.  peace  efforts.  The  economy 
of  the  United  SUtes  did  not  susUin  signifi- 
cant damage  during  World  War  II,  nor  did 
its  people  suffer  the  trauma  of  witnessing 
their  homes  transformed  into  battlefields. 
The  United  SUtes  emerges  from  the  global 
conflict  unrivaled  in  iU  military,  economic 
and  technological  power,  and  it  approached 
the  conclusion  of  the  war  In  a  mood  border- 
ing on  the  euphoric.  As  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt's  adviser,  Harry  Hopkins,  later 
noted: 

"We  really  believed  in  our  hearU  that  this 
was  the  dawn  of  a  new  day.  .  .  .  We  were  ab- 
solutely certain  that  we  had  won  the  first 
great  victory  of  the  peace— and,  by  'we,'  I 
mean  all  of  us,  the  whole  civilized  human 
race." 

The  American  Secretary  of  SUte.  Cordell 
Hull,  expressed  himself  in  equally  optimistic 
terms.  "There  will  no  longer  be  need  for 
spheres  of  influence."  he  declared,  "for  alli- 
ances, l>alance  of  power,  or  any  other  of  the 
special  arrangements  through  which,  in  the 
unhappy  past,  the  nations  strove  to  safe- 
guard their  security  or  promote  their  inter- 
este." 

Although  the  United  SUtes  possessed  a 
monopoly  in  atomic  weaponry,  American 
leadership  was  prepared  to  give  up  this  ad- 
vantage, and  apply  atomic  power  to  nonmill- 
tary  uses.  Further,  U.S.  peace  initiatives 
were  not  limited  to  nuclear  weapons:  Offi- 
cials frequently  appealed  for  mutual  coop- 
eration in  a  number  of  fields,  including 
offers  to  extend  the  Marshall  Plan  for  Euro- 
pean economic  recovery  to  the  war-devasUt- 
ed  Soviet  Union— a  proposal  rejected  by 
Joseph  Stalin. 

On  September  11,  1945,  the  United  SUtes 
Secretary  of  War,  Henry  Stimson,  presented 
Harry  S  Truman  with  an  early  proposal  for 
international  control  of  atomic  energy: 

"If  the  atomic  bomb  was  merely  another, 
though  devasUting,  military  weapon  ...  it 
would  be  one  thing.  .  .  .  But  I  think  the 
bomb  instead  constitutes  merely  a  first  step 
in  a  new  control  by  man  over  the  forces  of 
nature  too  revolutionary  and  dangerous  to 
fit  into  the  old  concepU.  ...  It  really  caps 
the  climax  of  the  race  between  man's  grow- 
ing technical  power  for  destructiveness  and 
his  [Mychological  power  of  self-control  and 
group  control— his  moral  power.  .  .  ." 

Following  Stimson's  proposal.  President 
Truman  offered  to  cooperate  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  European  nations  in  es- 
Ublishing  controls  over  this  new  weapon, 
and  to  dedicate  the  efforts  of  all  concerned 
to  nuclear  research  "for  commercial  and  hu- 
manitarian purposes." 

America's  first  comprehensive  and  de- 
tailed proposal  for  nuclear  arms  control  was 
the  1946  Bamch  Plan,  named  for  Bernard 
Baruch,  a  frequent  adviser  to  American 
Presidenu  and  the  U.S.  delegate  to  the 
United  NaUons  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 
Under  terms  of  the  Baruch  Plan,  the  United 
SUtes  offered  to  hamess  atomic  energy  for 
peaceful  purposes,  and  to  share  such  knowl- 
edge with  the  Soviet  Union.  In  the  words  of 
one  architect  closely  associated  with  the 
Plan: 

"In  plain  words,  it  sets  up  a  plan  under 
which  no  nation  would  make  atomic 
bombs.  ...  All  dangerous  activities  would 
be  carried  on— not  merely  inspected— by  a 
live,  functioning  international  Authority 
with  a  real  purpose  in  the  world  and  capable 
of  attracting  competent  personnel.  This  mo- 


nopoly of  the  dangerous  activities  by  an 
international  Authority  would  still  leave  a 
large  and  tremendously  productive  field  of 
safe  activities  open  to  Individ' ud  nations, 
their  industries  and  universities  .  .  ." 

The  Soviet  leadership  rejected  this  offer. 
Despite  such  setbacks,  the  United  SUtes, 
and  other  nations,  continued  their  efforU. 

THE  NATO  SECTTRITr  OOMMtnflTY 

As  the  United  SUtes  sought  to  engage  the 
Soviet  Union  in  meaningful  arms  negotia- 
tions, it  also  began  fashioning  a  security 
community  among  Western  nations.  The 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization,  found- 
ed in  1949.  was  the  product  of  frustrated  ex- 
pecUtions  concerning  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  procession  of  shocks  and  crises  after 
World  War  11— including  civil  war  in  Greece, 
the  Communist  Ukeover  of  Czechoslovakia 
in  1948  and  the  Soviet  blackade  of  Berlin 
(1948-49)— all  attested  to  the  refusal  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  become  a  full  partner  in 
guaranteeing  international  peace  and  secu- 
rity. Instead,  the  Soviet  Union  viewed  the 
world  in  terms  of  political  and  ideological 
competition  with  the  democracies  of  the 
West.  The  West  formed  a  security  coalition 
of  democratic  nations  because  that  seemed 
to  be  the  only  realistic  response  to  Soviet 
political  and  military  actions. 

NATO  was  founded  on  the  principle  of 
common  defense,  and  remains  to  this  day  a 
purely  voluntary  organization  whose  goal  Is 
to  mainUln  closely  coordinated  security  co- 
operation. The  meml>ers  of  NATO  have  no 
territorial  claims  against  the  Soviet  Union, 
seek  no  military  advantages,  and  eschew 
any  effort  to  gain  political  hegemony  out- 
side the  Atlantic  community.  NATO  forces 
have  never  fired  upon  the  Soviet  Union  or 
any  of  its  allies. 

The  Western  allies  in  general,  and  the 
United  SUtes  in  particular,  did  not  view  the 
formation  of  NATO  as  signaling  the  col- 
lapse of  efforts  to  achieve  a  basis  for  peace- 
ful accommodation  and  cooperation  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  To  divide  International  so- 
ciety for  all  time  into  two  warring  camps  is 
contrary  to  the  philosophical  orienUtion 
and  modem  values  of  Western  civilization. 
Thus,  while  seeking  to  bolster  the  security 
of  the  NATO  allies,  the  United  SUtes  con- 
tinually has  sought  to  enlist  the  Soviet 
Union  in  arms  control  negotiations  as  well 
as  in  efforts  to  secure  agreement  on  rules  of 
conduct  in  times  of  crisis.  In  all  these  ef- 
forU. the  U.S.  government  has  insisted  that 
all  agreements  meet  three  fundamental  cri- 
teria—that they  be  practical,  achievable  and 
verifiable. 

THE  EISENHOVkTER  INITIATIVES 

In  his  first  inaugural  address,  on  January 
20,  1953,  President  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
declared  that  the  United  SUtes  was  pre- 
pared to  engage  in  Joint  efforts  to  remove 
the  causes  of  mutual  fear  and  mistrust 
among  nations.  By  esUbllshlng  a  secure 
peace  for  all,  the  President  continued,  dras- 
tic reduction  of  armaments  would  be  possi- 
ble. In  an  address  two  months  later,  the 
President  proposed  that  all  nations  estab- 
lish limits  on  strategic  materials  to  be  pro- 
duced for  mUiUry  purposes.  The  resiUting 
savings  would  be  allocated  to  an  interna- 
tional fund  for  economic  aid  and  reconstruc- 
tion. 

President  Eisenhower  followed  these  rec- 
ommendations with  an  "Atoms  for  Peace" 
plan,  presented  to  the  United  Nations  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  8.  1953,  that  In- 
corporated his  proposal  for  creation  of  an 
international  atomic  energy  agency.  The 
agency  would  receive  contributions  of  nucle- 
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kr  materials  to  be  uacd  for  peaceful  pur- 
poses. Several  months  later,  the  President 
signed  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954. 
which  encouraged  the  development  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  power. 

In  addition,  the  Eisenhower  Administra- 
tion actively  pursued  the  possibility  of  nego- 
tiating a  tialt  to  nuclear  testing;  and  at  a 
Geneva  conference  with  the  heads  of  Brit- 
ain, France  and  the  Soviet  Union  in  1955, 
President  Elsenhower  offered  his  innovative 
"Open  Skies"  proposal.  The  'Open  Skies" 
idea  envisaged  exchanges  of  military  blue- 
prints, plus  aerial  reconnaissance,  to  protect 
nations  against  surprise  attack— and  to 
serve  as  a  first  step  toward  comprehensive 
disarmament. 

Despite  Soviet  rejection,  the  Eisenhower 
Administration  persisted  In  its  peace  efforts. 
In  1957,  the  n.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  presented  a 
memorandum  to  a  committee  of  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  embracing  the  following  pro- 
posals on  disarmament: 

a.  future  nuclear  production  would  be  re- 
stricted to  peaceful  purposes  under  ade- 
quate Inspection; 

b.  action  would  be  taken  at  a  future  date 
to  reduce  military  stockpiles; 

c.  with  effective  control  established  over 
production  of  nuclear  materials,  nuclear 
testing  would  be  eliminated; 

d.  first-stage  reductions  in  conventional 
forces  of  the  so-called  "Big  Four"  nations 
that  would  limit  the  United  States  and 
Soviet  Union  to  3.5  million  men,  the  United 
Kingdom  and  France  to  750,000  men: 

e.  further  reductions  would  depend  on  po- 
litical settlements  on  the  part  of  the  "Big 
Pour." 

PARITY  AND  DKTERBZHCK 

United  States  peace  initiatives  in  the 
1960's  reflected  a  combination  of  hope  and 
realism.  U.S.  officials  continued  to  formu- 
late proposals  to  control  and  reduce  nuclear 
weapons,  and  to  maintain  NATO.  Out  of 
this  effort  evolved  two  key  concepts:  parity 
and  deterrence. 

The  NATO  allies  recognized  that  the  vir- 
tually irresistible  drive  of  modem  technolo- 
gy was  generating  new  and  yet  more  threat- 
ening weapons  of  human  destruction.  In 
Washington,  London,  Bonn  and  elsewhere, 
policymakers  sought  to  give  substance  to 
the  impulse  for  security— and  avoid  an  esca- 
lating arms  race— through  bilateral  negotia- 
tions and  through  multilateral  protocols  of 
mutual  restraint.  A  succession  of  American 
leaders  concluded  that,  despite  U.S.  im- 
provements In  many  strategic  weapons,  the 
most  constructive  approach  would  be  to 
avoid  seeking  superiority  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  to  accept  a  condition  of  strategic 
equivalence,  or  parity,  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  Parity  became 
an  accepted  tenet  of  American  policy  as  the 
decade  of  the  90's  came  to  a  close. 

The  policy  of  deterrence  has  been  a  sub- 
ject of  long  and  intense  debate.  Occasionally 
the  debate  has  reflected  a  basic  misunder- 
standing of  NATO  policy  and  intent.  Con- 
cepts of  deterrence  did  not  originate  in  the 
nuclear  age.  Peoples  throughout  history 
have  sought  to  discourage  adversaries  from 
taking  hostile  actions.  At  the  strategic,  or 
nuclear,  level,  deterrence  means  the  pros- 
pect of  such  severe  retaliation  that  an  ad- 
versary is  discouraged  from  initiating  an 
attack.  Within  NATO,  deterrence  requires 
that  member  nations  employ  sufficient  con- 
ventional and  nuclear  forces  to  present  po- 
tential adversaries  with  risks  and  costs  that 
overshadow  any  possible  political  or  mili- 
tary gains.  Deterrence  does  not  require  total 


superiority  in  conventional  and  nuclear  ca- 
pabilities4-and,  as  the  historical  record 
makes  c^ar,  the  United  States  and  its 
NATO  aules  have  never  sought  such  mili- 
tary superiority. 

Prom  the  perspective  of  the  United 
states,  deterrence  and  arms  control  are  not 
contradictory,  but  reinforce  one  another. 
The  West  can  best  achieve  progress  in  nego- 
tiations with  Moscow  if,  as  in  the  past,  it 
demonstrates  the  determination  to  maintain 
a  stable  nuclear  balance.  The  United  States 
and  Its  allies  can  then  advance  fresh  arms 
control  proposals  from  a  position  of 
strength  and  equality.  In  short,  deterrence 
enhances  rather  than  diminishes  prospects 
for  signiflcant  future  progress  in  arms  con- 
trol and  (Isarmament. 

Deterrence  has  withstood  the  test  of  time: 
Two  generations  of  Europeans  and  Ameri- 
cans havs  grown  up  in  peace  and  economic 
well-being.  But  deterrence  alone  is  not 
enough.  The  challenge  to  world  statesmen 
has  been  to  make  progress  in  reducing  such 
weapons  through  negotiation,  while  using 
negotiati<in  as  a  way  to  bolster  both  the 
sense  andl  the  sutMtance  of  security  m  an  in- 
creasingly turbulent  world. 

THE  tCENNKDY-JOHHSOH  nflTIATIVIS 

While  lecuring  a  stable  nuclear  balance 
lietween  E^t  and  West  in  the  '608,  the 
United  Slates  also  continued  its  search  for 
meaningftil  arms  agreements  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. President  Kennedy  presented  a  new 
American  plan  for  general  and  complete  dls- 
armamenl  to  the  United  Nations  on  Sep- 
tember 21,  1961.  The  plan  contained  the  fol- 
lowing refommendations: 

a.  conclude  an  immediate  nuclear  test  ban 
agreement  with  adequate  on-site  verifica- 
tion;       ' 

b.  end  production  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
agree  to  prevent  their  transfer  to  non-nucle- 
ar powers 

c.  negot  late  a  treaty  that  would  bar  nucle- 
ar weapoi  IS  in  outer  space; 

d.  grai  lually  destroy  existing  nuclear 
weapons  i  tockpUes  and  allocate  nuclear  ma- 
terials foi  peaceful  uses: 

e.  end  <  oting  and  production  of  delivery 
systems  i  sr  strategic  nuclear  arms,  and  de- 
stroy existing  inventories  of  such  weapons; 

f.  agre«  to  earmark  national  forces  for 
United  lAtions  peacekeeping  duties,  as  well 
as  promt  te  efforts  to  Improve  the  oper- 
ational a  pabillties  of  United  Nations  peace- 
keeping f  >rees. 

On  the  same  day.  the  Soviets  presented 
their  0W1 1  arms  control  program.  The  con- 
trast between  the  two  sets  of  proposals  is  il- 
lustrative of  the  different  approaches.  Pre- 
mier Nildta  Khrushchev  urged  that  "war 
propaganla"  be  prohibited  by  the  United 
Nations,  that  troops  be  withdrawn  from  for- 
eign terntory  (a  perennial  Soviet  proposal 
aimed  at!  NATO),  that  military  budgets  be 
frozen,  that  a  nonaggresslon  pact  be  con- 
cluded between  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Uiion.  and  that  nuclear-free  sones  be 
establishfed.  Vague,  unverif  table  and  lacking 
practical]  means  of  implementation,  the 
Soviet  natement  was  more  a  rhetorical 
stance  tnan  a  set  of  achievable  proposals. 
The  Sovct  Union  startled  the  International 
communEy  several  weeks  later  when  it  ex- 
ploded a]  nuclear  bomb  in  the  atmosphere 
estimatei  at  between  50  and  57  megatons, 
the  largeat  nuclear  explosion  In  history. 

The  Aflantic  Alliance  experienced  a  sense 
of  beleafuerment  in  the  '60s  as  a  result  of 
Soviet  intervention  in  Csechoslovakia— and 
an  Increase  in  worldwide  Soviet  arms  ship- 
ments. Nevertheless,  the  Limited  Test  Ban 
Treaty  and  Hot-Line  Agreement  were  suc- 
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lALT  AND  DtrCNTI 


In  the  early  1970's,  the  Administration  of 
Richard  Nixon  saw  an  urgent  need  to  ac- 
commodate Soviet  and  American  security 
concerns.  The  prospect  of  continuing  con- 
frontation carried  with  It  nuclear  perils. 
President  Nision  regarded  the  growing  nu- 
clear arsenal^  as  a  hazard  that  no  longer 
could  be  contained  through  an  uneasy  equi- 
librium. In  the  interests  of  peace  and  securi- 
ty, for  Itself  and  for  the  world  community 
as  well,  the  United  States  accepted  a  pos- 
ture of  "stniteglc  equivalence"  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  President  noted  In  his 
first  foreign  aiffairs  report:  "We  were  deter- 
mined not  t«  lurch  along— with  Isolated 
agreements  vulnerable  to  sudden  shifts  of 
course  In  political  relations,  with  peaks  and 
valleys  based  pn  atmosphere,  with  Incessant 
tension  and  npneuvering." 

In  a  major  foreign  policy  Initiative.  Presi- 
dent Nixon  built  on  common  Interests  be- 
tween the  Uhlted  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  Throukh  intense  diplomatic  contact 
and  consultation,  the  United  States  sought 
to  establish  procedures  for  crisis  manage- 
ment, expand  cultural  exchange  agreements 
and  open  new  doors  to  American  goods  and 
technology.  At  the  same  time,  the  President 
clearly  expressed  the  willingness  of  the 
United  States  to  accept  strategic  "parity"  in 
nuclear  weaponry. 

With  this  derception  the  Nixon  Adminis- 
tration entered  into  the  first  round  of  Stra- 
tegic Arms  limitation  Talks  (SALT).  The 
result  was  a  major  two-part  treaty  in  1972. 
One  part  limited  deployment  of  antl-t>alll8- 
tic  missile  systems  (ABM);  the  other  provid- 
ed for  mteri^i  limits  on  offensive  nuclear 
missiles.  ThejSALT  agreements  sought  to 
place  limits  pn  the  size  and  capability  of 
strategic  forces,  and  to  reduce  the  likelihood 
of  surprise  attaclc.  Provisions  for  verifica- 
tion by  both  I  Mirtles  (primarily  through  sat- 
ellite photogi  iphy)  were  critical  to  the  suc- 
cess of  SALl  I.  Indeed,  adequate  verifica- 
tion has  I>e4n  a  primary  U.S.  objective 
throughout  the  SALT  negotiations.  From 
the  U.S.  pofit  of  view,  verification  will 
remain  a  top-priority  objective  in  current 
and  future  efforts  to  reduce  nuclear  arse- 
nals, becausi  without  it.  mutual  trust 
cannot  exist,  j 

Despite  the  success  of  SALT  I,  the  Soviet 
Union  in  thell970's  did  not  reciprocate  the 
willingness  ol  the  U.S.  government,  stated 
publicly  and  Repeatedly,  to  accept  a  condi- 
tion of  strategic  balance.  Instead,  the  Sovi- 
ets undertook  a  miuslve  peacetime  military 
buildup.  The  Soviets  have: 

developed  4nd  deployed  heavy,  accurate, 
intercontinental  ballistic  missile  systems  ca- 
pable of  de^roying  American  land-based 
systems  in  a  pre-emptive  strike; 

created  a  second-strike  capability; 

developed  Intermediate  nuclear  weapons 
capable  of  striking  Western  Europe  within 
minutes  aft^  being  launched  from  the 
Soviet  Union]  and 

enhanced  Soviet  conventional  forces  In 
firepower,  mobility  and  geographic  reach 
far  beyond  aay  reasonable  national  security 
requirements, 

Uru«alized  |  expectations  contributed  in 
part  to  the  pislUusionment  felt  in  official 
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American  circles  by  the  end  of  the  I970'8. 
Eugene  V.  Rostow,  the  Director  of  the 
United  States  Amu  Control  and  disarma- 
ment Agency  (ACDA),  commented: 

"Ten  years  ago  American  experts  and  offi- 
cials assured  our  people  that  the  Soviet 
Union  was  seeking  nuclear  parity,  recogni- 
tion as  a  great  power,  and  a  place  in  the  po- 
litical sun.  But  the  Soviet  Union  has  gone 
right  on  building  up  Its  nuclear  arsenal  at 
the  rate  of  some  eight  percent  a  year  in  real 
terms,  although  all  students  of  the  subject 
agree  It  has  long  since  passed  the  point  of 
nuclear  parity." 

In  the  late  '60s,  the  Soviets  augmented 
their  deplos'ments  in  Eastern  Eiuope  at  a 
time  when  the  niunbers  of  U.S.  troops  in 
Western  Europe  remained  constant,  and 
even  declined.  U.S.  nuclear  forces  in  West- 
em  Europe  stabilized  in  quantity  and  qual- 
ity, while  Soviet  forces  tended  to  increase  in 
both  categories.  The  Soviet  Union  demon- 
strated a  wiUlngness  to  exercise  restraint 
only  when  specific  and  verifiable  arms  con- 
trol agreements  had  been  negotiated. 

The  Soviet  leadership -has  often  claimed 
that  It  Is  driven  In  the  military  field  by  the 
desire  to  keep  pace  with  American  techno- 
logical superiority.  Available  evidence,  how- 
ever, casts  doubt  on  the  official  Soviet  ra- 
tionale. The  Soviets,  for  example,  deployed 
the  first  Intermediate-range  ballistic  mis- 
siles and  the  first  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles;  they  also  installed  the  first  anti- 
ballistic  missile  defenses.  These  actions  re- 
flect a  Soviet  determination  to  foster  a  mili- 
tary establishment  capable  of  offensive  as 
well  as  defensive  warfare. 

The  history  of  SALT  II  underscores  the 
fragility  of  arms  control  efforts  when 
mutual  confidence  between  the  negotiating 
parties  is  lacking.  In  essence,  SALT  II  was 
an  agreement  to  maintain  the  strategic  bal- 
ance between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  in  nuclear  weapons. 

Presidents  Gerald  Ford  and  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev met  at  Vladivostok  In  November  1974 
and  reached  general  agreement  on  ceilings 
for  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles,  in- 
cluding missiles  with  multiple  warheads. 
They  were  unable,  however,  to  resolve  ques- 
tions of  verification,  or  to  set  limits  on 
cmlsc  missiles  and  Soviet  bombers.  The  en- 
suing negotiations  were  lengthy  and  diffi- 
cult. In  part  because  of  the  complexity  of 
trying  to  control  qualitative,  technological 
changes  in  nuclear  weapons  as  well  as  sheer 
numbers. 

In  the  end,  the  two  nations  reached  agree- 
ment on  SALT  II.  only  to  encounter  a  more 
fundamental  difficulty  over  Soviet  actions 
outside  the  nulcear  arena.  By  invading  Af- 
ghanistan in  December  1979,  the  Soviets  re- 
inforced the  doubts  of  many  In  the  United 
States  about  the  sincerity  of  the  Soviet  com- 
mitment to  peace.  At  the  same  time,  many 
Americans  became  increasingly  critical  of 
the  decade-long  Soviet  nuclear  military 
buildup.  In  an  atmosphere  of  rising  distrust 
and  concern  about  Soviet  motives  and  poli- 
cies, SALT  II  lost  any  chance  for  the  UJB. 
Senate  to  give  its  advice  and  consent  as  re- 
quired by  the  U.S.  Constitution.  The  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  continue  to 
abide  by  the  terms  of  the  treaty  tacitly.  It  is 
clear,  however,  that  for  the  United  States, 
arms  control  efforts  are.  and  will  be.  affect- 
ed by  the  state  of  U.S.-Soviet  relations  gen- 
erally. 

mn-TILATKRAL  KTrORTS 

While  international  attention  hss  tended 
to  focus  on  bilateral  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  on 
strategic    nuclear    weapons.    America    has 


launched  a  number  of  peace  initiatives 
through  multilateral  channels.  The  United 
Nations  Committee  on  Disarmament,  orga- 
nized in  1979,  has  been  one  principal  venue 
for  such  peace  efforts;  examples  Include  dis- 
cussions on  a  treaty  banning  the  develop- 
ment, production  and  stockpiling  of  chemi- 
cal weapons,  and  efforts  at  preventative 
arms  control— e.g.,  banning  radiological 
weapons. 

U.S.  delegates  also  have  presented  a 
number  of  other  arms  control  initiatives,  in- 
cluding proposals  for  comprehensive  disar- 
mament, control  of  conventional  arms  and 
reductions  in  military  expenditures.  Recent- 
ly, ACDA  Director  Eugene  Rostow  ad- 
dressed the  Disarmament  Committee  and 
called  on  all  member  states  to  uphold  the 
ban  of  the  UJf.  Charter  on  the  threat  or 
use  of  force  in  international  relations.  He 
noted  that,  should  that  provision  of  the 
Charter  become  a  dead  letter,  the  quest  for 
disarmament  "would  become  a  quixotic  or 
Utopian  activity." 

The  United  States  has  explored  other 
ways  of  limiting  conventional  arms  as  well. 
In  Vienna,  for  example.  U.S.  diplomats  con- 
tinue to  participate  in  negotiations,  termed 
the  Mutual  and  Balanced  Force  Reduction 
(MBFR)  talks,  to  reduce  the  sise  of  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  forces. 

President  Jimmy  Carter,  aware  that  the 
growing  trade  in  conventional  arms  threat- 
ened a  volatile  world,  launched  a  bold  Initia- 
tive in  1977  to  curtail  the  flow  of  sophisti- 
cated weapons  to  leas-developed  countries. 
He  announced  a  curtailment  in  American 
sales  abroad  through  the  establishment  of 
stricter  governmental  controls  and  annual 
"dollar  ceilings."  which  represented  a  uni- 
lateral act  of  self-restraint  Further,  the 
President  urged  other  major  producers  of 
conventional  wemwns  systems  to  adopt  com- 
parable export  control  policies. 

Shortly  thereafter,  the  U.S.  government 
entered  into  Conventional  Arms  Transfer 
(CAT)  talks  with  the  Soviet  Union  to  secure 
Soviet  agreement  to  a  "regime  of  joint  re- 
straint" U,a  and  Soviet  officials  held  four 
major  meetings,  but  registered  little  sub- 
stantive progress.  In  fact.  Soviet  arms  deliv- 
eries to  less-developed  nations  grew  prodi- 
giously even  after  the  talks  began,  and  with 
the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan,  both 
parties  agreed  to  terminate  them.  The 
Soviet  Union  Is  today  the  leading  exporter 
of  conventional  weapons  to  leas-developed 
countries. 

The  scope  of  American  involvement  in 
intetnational  peacekeeping  parallels  its  mul- 
tinational efforts  on  arms  oontroL  In  the 
Middle  East,  the  XTnlted  States  played  a  sin- 
gular role  In  fadlltatJnc  the  historic  Camp 
David  Accords  between  Israel  and  Egypt 
The  United  States  provides  financial  back- 
ing for  U  Jf .  peacekeepinc  forces  In  southern 
Lebanon,  as  well  as  funds  and  personnel  for 
the  Multilateral  and  Observer  Force  In  the 
Sinai,  established  under  the  terms  of  the 
Egyptian-Israeli  Peace  Treaty.  At  the  same 
time,  the  United  States  has  been  an  active 
participant  in  intemational  efforts  to  win 
independence  and  majority  rule  in  Namibia, 
to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  Vietnamese 
forces  from  Kampuchea  and  to  provide  hu- 
manitarian aid  for  refugees  from  Somalia  to 
Southeast  Asia. 

Regional  agreements  offer  opportunities 
for  buUding  new  security  communities.  The 
United  States  has  strongly  supported  such 
diplomatic  explorations,  including  the  feasi- 
bUlty  of  freeses  on  military  persoimel,  re- 
ductions in  military  budgets,  regional  non- 
aggression  pledges,  and  limits  on  the  intro- 


duction of  new  generations  or  types  of 
weaponry. 

The  Declaration  of  Ayacucho  in  Decem- 
ber 1974  by  the  eight  Andean  countries  is  an 
example  of  one  promising  security  ap- 
proach. At  that  time,  Peru  proposed  that 
the  members  of  the  Andean  group  negotiate 
specific  limits  on  the  acquisition  of  offen- 
sive armaments.  This  was  a  sound  principle, 
one  which  found  ultimate  fruition  in  the 
Treaty  of  Tlatelolco." 

The  United  States  strongly  supported  and. 
on  May  36,  1977,  formally  signed  Protocol  I 
to  the  treaty,  which  prohibits  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Latin  America.  (The  United  States 
Senate  approved  it  on  November  13,  liWl). 
By  adhering  to  the  Protocol,  the  United 
States  undertakes  not  to  test  use,  produce, 
or  deploy  nuclear  weapons  anywhere  within 
the  zone  of  the  Latin  American  treaty.  The 
treaty  strengthens  the  cause  of  nuclear  non- 
proliferation,  long  an  Important  objective  of 
American  foreign  policy,  and.  m  the  words 
of  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  H^.  "dem- 
onstrates that  patient  but  Imaginative  diplo- 
macy can.  indeed,  advance  us  toward  a  more 
secure  future." 

NXW  PKACS  INTTIATIVn 

As  In  the  past,  the  United  States  today 
follows  a  foreign  policy  that  is  both  prag- 
matic and  hopeful.  This  policy  entails  the 
modernization  of  T3S.  forces  to  maintain  de- 
terrent capabilities,  and  the  exploration  of 
opportunities  to  negotiate  reductions  m  nu- 
clear weaponry  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  Europe  particularly,  the  challenge  to 
the  United  States  Is  to  underscore  the  ear- 
nestness of  its  efforts  to  slow  the  pace  of 
nuclear  competition,  while  also  encouraging 
the  revitallzation  of  the  Atlantic  AUlanoe. 

In  several  recent  statements.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  has  made  clear  that  he  Is 
prepared  to  explore  every  meaningful  pro- 
posal for  arms  control  or  disarmanent— di- 
rectly with  the  Soviet  Union,  on  a  multina- 
tional basis,  or  within  regional  organisa- 
tions. As  in  the  past  however,  the  United 
States,  together  with  lU  allies.  inslsU  that 
such  proposals  must  be  balanced  and  verifi- 
able; the  United  States  seeks  no  military  ad- 
vantages from  arms  control  provisions;  nei- 
ther can  it  grant  such  advantages  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

The  Issue  of  lialanoe  and  relative  advan- 
tage is  at  the  heart  of  the  current  debate 
over  Intermediate  Nuclear  Forces  (INF)  in 
Europe.  From  1975  through  1981.  the 
United  States  deployed  no  new  intermedi- 
ate-range missiles,  and  has  actually  with- 
drawn 1.000  warheads  from  Europe.  The  So- 
viets, on  tne  other  hand,  deployed  hundreds 
of  warheads  on  mobile  SiS-aO  missiles. 

It  was  this  growing  imbalance  in  interme- 
diate-range nuclear  weapons  that  led  the 
NATO  coimtries  to  initiate  disoissions  on 
deployment  of  comparable  XJ&.  nuclear 
forces.  The  *  *  *  with  modernization  of 
NATO  nuclear  forces  while  simultaneously 
conducting  arms  control  talks  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. This  "two-track"  approach  remains  the 
basis  for  American  policy  on  INF  today. 

On  November  18,  1981.  President  Reagan 
advanced  a  bold  proposal  that  Washington 
and  Moscow  agree  to  eliminate  intermediate 
nuclear  missQes  from  their  arsenals.  The 
Soviet  delegation  to  INF  talks  in  Geneva 
has  since  rejected  this  approach.  President 
Brezhnev,  in  March  1982.  called  for  a  freeze 
on  all  future  deployments  of  Intermediate 
Nuclear  Forces,  a  proposal  rejected  by  the 
United  States,  since  the  presence  of  such  m- 
termedlate-range    missiles    already    in    the 
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Soviet  arsenal  accords  the  Soviet  Union  a 
significant  advantage  in  this  field. 

Nevertheless,  the  Reagan  Administration 
has  determined  that  a  two-trade  approach 
to  negotiated  security  is  both  prudent  and 
desirable.  The  first  track  emphasizes  nucle- 
ar parity  and  deterrence  vis-a-vls  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  second  is  a  continuing  commit- 
ment to  negotiations  with  the  Soviet  Union 
on  the  interrelated  Issues  of  intermediate 
and  strategic  nuclear  weapons.  Under  the 
terms  of  the  President's  "Zero-Option"  pro- 
posal, the  United  States  is  prepared  to 
cancel  its  planned  deployment  of  Pershing 
II  and  ground-launched  cruise  missiles  if 
the  Soviet  Union  will  agree  to  dismantle  its 
SS-20  and  other  intermediate-range  mis- 
siles. 

President  Reagan  followed  his  "Zero 
Option"  plan  with  a  call  for  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talics  (START).  On  May  9,  1982. 
the  President  returned  to  Eurelca  College  in 
Illinois,  from  wliich  he  had  graduated  50 
years  earlier,  to  offer'-  a  new  arms  control 
initiative  aimed  at  major  reductions  in 
Soviet  and  American  strategic  nuclear  arse- 
nals. He  proposed  that,  as  a  first  step,  both 
nations  cut  the  number  of  strategic  nuclear 
warheads  by  a  third,  from  about  7,500  on 
each  side  to  5,000. 

In  addition,  each  nation  would  be  limited 
to  a  total  of  850  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  of  which  no  more  than  half  could 
be  land-based.  In  a  second  phase,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would  equalize 
the  payloads,  or  "throw  weight,"  of  their 
strategic  missile  forces.  The  President 
sUted: 

"The  monumental  task  of  reducing  and 
reshaping  our  strategic  forces  to  enhance 
stability  will  take  many  years  of  concentrat- 
ed effort.  But  I  believe  that  it  will  be  possi- 
ble to  reduce  the  risks  of  war  by  removing 
the  instabilites  that  now  exist  and  by  dis- 
mantling the  nuclear  menance." 

A  CORTINXIIMC  COlOf ITHKIfT  TO  PEACE 

After  more  than  three-and-a-half  decades 
of  intensive  negotiations,  the  United  States 
can  point  to  a  record  of  achievement  in  the 
search  for  peace.  At  the  same  time,  howev- 
er, international  rivalries  have  not  abated. 
Nations  continue  to  rely  on  individual  mili- 
tary establishments  for  their  security,  and 
the  global  community  has  not  yet  found  the 
combination  of  pollcital  agreements  and  in- 
stitutional forces  necessary  for  internation- 
al peace  and  effective  control  of  arms. 

Although  U.S.  efforts  at  arms  control— be- 
ginnlg  virtually  from  the  first  days  when  it 
commanded  a  nuclear  monopoly— have  wid- 
ened to  cover  outer  space  and  the  seabed  as 
well  as  issues  of  non-proliferation,  the 
number  of  nations  with  the  capacity  to  de- 
velop nuclear  weapons  has  expanded.  At  the 
same  time,  the  capabiUtiea  and  accuracy  of 
weapons  systems  has  grown  enormously. 

The  United  States  is  meeting  this  present- 
day  nuclear  challenge  by  formulating  and 
advancing  new  proposals  within  the  frame- 
work of  a  commitment  to  arms  reductions, 
and  a  policy  of  deterrence  and  strategic 
parity. 

Within  this  policy  framework,  American 
officials  seek  to:  deter  conflict  rather  than 
accept  the  use  of  these  weapons  In  the  con- 
duct of  war,  search  for  strategic  stability 
rather  than  superiority;  and  pursue  an  arms 
control  negotiating  process  which  will  en- 
hance international  order  and  stability.  In 
short,  for  more  than  three  decades,  Ameri- 
can Presidents,  and  U.8.  forei^  policy  offi- 
cials have  held  to  the  view  that  nuclear 
wevwns  have  "utility  only  in  nonuse." 
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war  as  an  aberration  in 
and  this  perspective  has 
dictated  0.  continuing  search  for  peace  and 
security  through  negotiation.  Americans 
continue  fto  place  reliance  on  reason,  and  on 
the  necefsity  of  reasonable  men  and  women 
to  resolve  their  differences  peacefully.  De- 
spite repeated  disappointments,  the  United 
States  continues  to  participate  actively  in 
multilato-al  conferences  dealing  with  a  com- 
prehensire  test  ban  on  nuclear  weapons,  a 
limit  on  the  production  of  chemical  and  ra- 
diological weapons,  and  a  strengthening  of 
nuclear  non-proliferation  guarantees.  At  the 
same  time,  the  United  States  seeks  to  devise 
means  for  verifying  adherence  to  existing 
and  future  international  treaties  and  agree- 
ments.    I 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  present  and 
future  negotiations,  the  record  of  past 
American  endeavors  makes  clear  the  dedica- 
tion of  UbS.  leaders  to  a  stable  and  peaceful 
world— oae  in  which  all  nations  can  live  in  a 
common  security  community,  a  community 
of  enduring  peace. 


UTTLE 
T^  NA 


BIT  OP  HAWAn  AT 
NATION'S  CAPITOL 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  announce  that  the 
Membeas  of  the  Senate  will  have  an 
opportimity  to  enjoy  a  little  bit  of 
Hawaii  An  Friday.  June  18,  1982.  Some 
of  the  AQoha  State's  outstanding  musi- 
cians wi)l  be  performing  here  in  Wash- 
ington. b.C,  on  that  date. 

At  12  noon  on  Friday,  the  Kameha- 
meha  Schools'  Warrior  Marching 
Band  and  Color  Guard  will  be  per- 
forming} on  the  east  steps  of  the  U.S. 
Capitol.  I  Under  the  inspiring  leader- 
ship of  I  the  schools'  president  Jack 
Darvill  and  the  band's  director  John 
Riggle,  fche  band  has  grown  dramati- 
cally fnom  36  students  In  1960  to 
almost  ^  today.  The  band  is  now  on 
a  sumiiier  tour  of  the  continental 
United  States.  It  has  an  outstanding 
repertove  including  Hawaiian  music 
and  daices.  marches,  popular  songs 
and  Jazs,  and  has  been  named  as  one 
of  the  top  10  marching  bands  in  the 
United  States  by  the  National  Band 
Association.  All  of  the  yoiuigsters  In 
the;  band  are  of  Native  Hawaiian  an- 
cestry and  are  students  at  the  Kame- 
hameha  Schools,  which  were  founded 
in  1857  for  the  education  of  Hawaiian 

day  evening,  at  7  p.m.,  the 
be  Joined  by  the  Brothers 
two  of  Hawaii's  most  out- 
young  composers  and  singers, 
rt  at  the  Sylvan  Theater,  on 
ds  of  the  Washington  Monu- 

and  Robert  Cazlmero  are 
part  of  ihe  "Renaissance"  of  Hawaiian 
music  which  began  about  10  years  ago. 
As  grafuates  of  the  Kamehameha 
Schools,  they  both  began  their  careers 
with  ai}  earlier  singing  group  called 
the  Sunday  Manoa  in  the  early  1970's. 
After  5}  years,  they  developed  their 
own  act  and  became  the  Brothers  Ca- 
zlmero. Their  latest  album.  "Captured 
Magic."  includes  a  wide  range  of  Ha- 
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waiian  mukic,  both  traditional  and 
modem,  aid  has  been  widely  ac- 
claimed in  the  Island  State.  Recently 
10,000  faitiful  fans  Jam-packed  the 
Walklkl  Shell  to  listen  to  the  most 
popular  brdther  entertainers. 

Mr.  Presli  lent,  I  hope  that  all  of  my 
colleagues  jtvlll  Join  the  Hawaii  con- 
gressional 'delegation  In  welcoming 
these  youn^  musicians  from  Hawaii  to 
the  Natlonlj  Capitol  during  their  two 
appearance!  here. 


ADDRESS  BY  NATIONAL  URBAN 
LEAGUE  I  PRESIDENT  JOHN  E. 
JACOB 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  10,  1982,  National  Urban  League 
President  Jphn  E.  Jacob  was  the  Na- 
tional Presi  Club's  luncheon  speaker. 
In  his  remarks,  Mr.  Jacob  eloquently 
outlined  today's  challenges  In  the 
human  services  arena.  The  speech  was 
broadcast  over  National  Public  Radio's 
240-plus  stajtlons  and  Cable  TV's  more 
than  1.100  stations.  I  urge  each  of  my 
colleagues  to  take  into  consideration 
Mr.  Jacob's!  remarks  as  we  continue  to 
struggle  wlljh  those  social  and  econom- 
ic issues  that  affect  so  many  of  the 
people  whoke  lot  the  National  Urban 
League  seeks  to  Improve.  I  have  unani- 
mous consent  that  Mr.  Jacob's  speech 
be  printed  Ih  the  Record. 

There  bel|ig  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Introduction  or  Natiohal  Ukbam  League 
Pre8ide]«t  Jorh  E.  Jacob  bt  Vivun  Vahl- 
berg,  presideitt  ot  the  national  press 
Club 

Our  speake^  today  is  John  E.  Jacob.  Presi- 
dent of  the  National  Urban  League.  Mr. 
Jacob  took  over  as  president  In  January 
from  Vernon  |Jordon,  who  was  president  for 
ten  years. 

The  League  is  one  of  the  oldest  civil  rights 
organizations,  and  an  influential  one.  It  has 
been  an  advocate  of  the  black  and  the  poor 
for  72  years  now.  As  president  of  the 
League,  Mr.  Jacob  is  one  of  a  new  genera- 
tion of  black  leaders.  Unlike  the  old  genera- 
tion, he  didn't  cut  his  teeth  on  the  civil 
rights  movement  of  the  sixties.  Mr.  Jacob 
has  risen  to  prominence  as  a  leader  by  work- 
ing within  the  League  for  seventeen  years- 
headed  the  Washington  Affiliate  for  four 
years,  was  Executive  Director  of  the  San 
Diego  office  and  was  second  in  command  to 
Mr.  Jordon  in  recent  years. 

When  Mr.  Jordon  was  shot  in  1980.  Mr. 
Jacob  stepped  in  to  fill  the  void  until  Mr. 
Jordon  recovered.  Then  when  Mr.  Jordon 
resigned,  Mr.  Jacob  was  the  unanimous 
choice  of  theiLeague's  board  to  be  the  next 
president.  Wnen  Mr.  Jacob  was  asked  how 
he  differed  '  from  Mr.  Jordon  he  said 
"Vernon  is  6'4'  and  I'm  5'7"."  But  I'm  as- 
sured there  afe  more  differences. 

Mr.  Jacob  has  come  to  the  helm  at  a  time 
of  trauma  fot-  his  organization,  which  has 
lost  millions  of  dollars  in  federal  job  train- 
ing funds  Jtist  at  the  time  when  the 
League's  convtituency  Is  in  great  need  of 
help.  And  he^s  come  at  a  time  of  consider- 
able debate  olirer  who  will  be  the  black  lead- 
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ers  of  tomorrow,  and  over  how  they  should 
lead. 

Mr.  Jacob  and  his  four  brothers  grew  up 
in  a  three  room  house  in  Houston— the  sons 
of  a  Baptist  minister  who  had  to  do  carpen- 
try and  construction  on  the  side  to  make 
ends  meet.  He  came  to  Washington  to 
Howard  University,  the  breeding  ground  for 
many  important  black  leaders,  but  when  he 
got  out  the  only  Job  he  could  find  was  a  Job 
he  hated  at  the  Post  Office,  and  it  took  a 
boost  from  Lyndon  Johnson  to  alter  that. 
Later  he  was  hired  as  a  welfare  caseworker 
in  Baltimore.  He  Joined  the  League  staff  in 
1965  and  has  been  part  of  the  League  ever 
since. 

It's  my  great  pleasure  to  present  to  you 
John  Jacob,  President  of  the  National 
Urban  League. 

Address  bt  John  E.  Jacob 
I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  be  with 
you  today  and  to  present  our  view  of  the 
moimting  pressures  on  black  and  poor 
people  caught  between  the  furnace  of  the 
economic  depression  and  the  fires  of  federal 
indifference  to  their  plight. 

First,  I  think  it  appropriate  to  talk  about 
what  the  National  Urt>an  League  Is— and  to 
reaffirm  its  traditional,  unchangeable  prin- 
ciples in  this  period  of  new  leadership. 

The  Urban  League  has  traditionally  de- 
fined itself  as  an  agency  committed  to  four 
basic  principles— advocacy,  services,  bridge- 
building,  and  belief  In  an  open,  pluralistic, 
integrated  society.  In  these  confused  times 
of  warring  Ideologies  and  conflicting  rheto- 
ric it  makes  sense  to  take  a  brief  look  at 
those  four  points. 

The  first  Is  advocacy.  The  Urban  League's 
basic  constituency  Is  the  black  poor  and.  by 
extension,  all  of  America's  disadvantaged. 
We  have  the  inescapable  responsibility  to 
speak  out  loud  and  clear  on  their  behalf;  to 
remind  a  forgetting  America  that  it  must 
devise  policies  that  deal  with  economic 
hardship  and  the  bitter  Inheritance  of  racial 
disadvantage. 

Advocacy  remains  a  basic  responsibility  of 
this  agency.  That  will  not  change! 

The  second  point  is  services.  Our  profes- 
sional staff  and  volunteers  exist  to  provide 
the  services  our  constituents  need— Job 
training,  health,  housing  and  educational 
services;  services  that  help  our  constituents 
deal  with  a  multitude  of  problems.  Every 
year  one  and  a  half  million  people  come  to 
the  offices  of  our  118  affiliates  in  search  of 
caring  help. 

Providing  those  services  remains  a  basic 
responsibility  of  this  agency.  That  will  not 
change! 

The  third  point  is  bridge-building.  In  a  so- 
ciety torn  by  class  and  racial  polarization, 
the  Urban  League  serves  as  a  force  to  heal 
the  wounds  of  our  nation.  It  serves  as  a  ve- 
hicle through  which  people  of  all  races  can 
Join  to  build  better  commimities— together. 

Building  bridges  of  understanding  that 
■pan  the  divisions  in  our  society  remains  a 
basic  responsibility  of  the  Urban  League. 
That  will  not  change! 

Finally,  the  Urban  League  has  always  be- 
lieved in  an  open,  pluralistic,  integrated  so- 
ciety. We  have  fought  to  make  ours  a  nation 
that  demonstrates  equal  opportunity  in 
action,  a  nation  in  which  no  artificial  bar- 
riers block  the  upward  path  of  its  people. 

Fulfilling  that  vision  of  a  system  that  in- 
cludes all  Americans  on  an  equal  basis  re- 
mains a  basic  responsibility  of  the  Urban 
League.  That  will  not  change! 

The  Urban  League  was  in  business  for 
sixty  years  before  we  ever  got  a  government 


contract.  We  were  helping  people  long 
before  the  government  realized  that  It  could 
get  things  done  by  assigning  us  the  task  of 
training  people  and  helping  them  with  their 
needs.  And  we  will  be  In  the  business  long 
after  the  last  federal  contract  expires.  We 
are  a  community-baaed  agency  dependent 
on  private  support  and  the  support  of  our 
constituents,  and  while  the  federal  with- 
drawal from  social  programs  hurts  us  and 
our  constituents,  it  will  not  and  cannot 
affect  our  basic  thrust. 

But  realism  tells  us  these  are  going  to  be 
hard  times.  We  will  have  less  dollars  to  meet 
the  expanded  needs  of  our  constituents. 
That  means  we  must  direct  our  energies  to 
make  the  greatest  impact  on  the  people  who 
need  our  help. 

So  we  are  concentrating  on  four  major 
areas— increased  minority  voter  participa- 
tion, teenage  pregnancies,  problems  of 
female-headed  households,  and  crime  con- 
troL 

We  will  act  as  catalysts  mobilizing  the 
entire  range  of  commimity  institutions  to 
deal  with  those  problems.  We  know  we  can't 
do  it  all  ourselves.  But  we  also  know  that 
the  black  community  is  rich  in  human  and 
institutional  resources  that  can  make  a  dent 
in  these  problems. 

And  in  addition  to  those  new  areas  of  con- 
cern, we  will  renew  our  commitment  to  serv- 
ice provision,  targeting  our  efforts  on  the 
survival  needs  of  our  constituents.  That 
means  also  stressing  assistance  to  poor  fami- 
lies, youth  development  programs,  and 
above  all,  jobs— Jobs— Jobs. 

These  are  hard  times.  We  have  to  do  more 
with  less.  We  have  to  kindle  hope  as  the 
flames  of  opportunity  die  out.  We  have  to 
care  when  caring  Is  out  of  fashion;  when  our 
constituents  are  under  unprecedented  pres- 
sures. 

Today,  the  ranlcs  of  the  black  poor  are  ex- 
panding while  Federal  lifeline  programs  are 
being  cut  savagely. 

Those  cuts  are  concentrated  on  the  truly 
needy— pe<q>le  on  welfare,  on  food  stamps, 
in  public  housing,  on  Medicaid,  in  Job  train- 
ing—in a  host  of  programs  that  provide  life- 
line aaalBtance  and  aptm  fresh  doors  of  op- 
portunity. 

I  find  it  Indefensible  for  an  Administra- 
tion to  grant  huge  tax  favors  to  the  affluent 
while  producing  such  hardship  among  the 
poor.  I  find  it  iaoooQiiehenalble  for  an  Ad- 
ministration to  claim  that  wealthy  people 
need  tax  incenUves  to  work  whUe  it  creates 
diatnoentlvea  for  the  working  poor  by  taking 
away  their  anall  suw>l»niimtal  benefits. 

And  I  find  it  -'"««««»t  that  ao  many  intelli- 
gent, sophisticated  people  could  be  taken  in 
by  the  obvious  unreality  of  a  supply  side  ec- 
onomics that  lays  If  you  Inereaae  defense 
spendinc  and  cut  taxes  you  will  balanor  the 
budget  and  restore  the  economy. 

By  now  it  should  be  obvious  that  Reagan- 
omlcs  has  failed.  For  a  year  and  a  half  we've 
conducted  an  experiment  in  wishful  think- 
ing and  all  we  have  to  show  for  it  Is  a  deficit 
projected  at  half  a  trlllkm  dollan  over  the 
next  five  years  and  a  raging  Deprealon. 

We've  got  a  cascade  of  bankruptcies  rang- 
ing from  the  corner  grocer  to  giant  compa- 
nies employing  thousands.  We've  got  a  man- 
ufacturing sector  (verating  at  only  seventy 
percent  of  capacity,  double-digit  interest 
rates  that  paralyse  business  activity  and 
over  ten  million  people  out  of  worlL. 

The  devastation  this  Depression  has 
caused  to  the  general  economy  Is  tempo- 
rary; no  one  doubts  that  the  nation  will  get 
back  on  Ita  feet  In  spite  of  Reaganomics. 
But  the  damage  done  to  black  and  minority 


Americans  will  be  felt  for  another  genera- 
tion. Let's  take  a  brief  look  at  some  of  ita  ef- 
fecta  on  Black  America: 

First,  the  small,  struggling  black  middle 
class  Is  being  decimated.  Blacks  are  dispro- 
portionately employed  by  government,  and 
federal  personnel  layoffs  have  hit  black  gov- 
ernment woikers  especially  hard.  The  last 
hired,  first  fired  principle  is  working  with  a 
vengeance  too,  as  black  workers  are  laid  off 
by  corporations  and  state  and  local  govem- 
menta.  The  net  result  is  a  sharp  blow  to  the 
middle  class  backbone  of  the  black  econo- 
my. 

Second,  the  astronomical  unemployment 
rate  among  young  blacks  means  that  mil- 
lions will  be  deprived  of  the  work  experi- 
ence, discipline  and  skills  needed  to  enter 
the  economic  mainstream.  Their  generation 
should  have  been  the  one  that  made  the 
breakthrough  to  parity  with  the  white  ma- 
jority. Instead,  it  looks  like  It  will  become  a 
Depression  generation  doomed  to  marginal 
activity. 

Third,  the  impact  on  the  working  poor 
through  layoffs  and  Federal  program  cuU 
forces  many  Into  total  dependency.  We  iwve 
no  body  count  on  the  number  of  people 
forced  to  drop  out  of  college  and  technical 
schools,  forced  onto  welfare  rolls,  or  drafted 
into  the  rapidly  expanding  army  of  the  per- 
manently poor.  But  we  do  know  that  black 
poverty  figures  are  rising;  that  blacks 
dropped  from  CETA  Jobs  are  still  unem- 
ployed, and  that  black  enrollmenta  at  col- 
leges are  down.  Many  of  those  victims  of  the 
Depression  of  '82  will  never  recover. 

All  of  this  takes  place  In  a  setting  that 
finds  the  typical  b'ack  famUy  earning  Just  a 
little  over  half  of  what  the  typical  white 
family  earns. 

It  takes  place  in  a  setting  in  which  the 
typical  black  f  amUy  earns  less  than  the  gov- 
ernment Itself  says  Is  needed  for  a  decent 
standard  of  living. 

It  takes  place  in  a  setting  in  which  black 
unemployment  is  officially  near  the  twenty 
percent  level,  and  almost  a  third  of  blacks 
are  out  of  work  if  you  include  discouraged 
woricers  and  part-timers  who  want  to  work 
full-time. 

So  what  lias  happened  is  that  a  black 
community  that  historically  has  been  disad- 
vantaged and  disproportionataly  poor  has 
been  hit,  and  hit  hard,  by  the  Depression 
and  by  deep  cuta  in  programs  that  help  pro- 
vide education,  training,  housing  and  health 
care. 

This  is  something  I  cannot  accept  as 
solely  a  political  issue  or  as  an  economic 
Issue.  It  is  also  a  moral  issue.  I  beUeve  all 
Americans  and  their  leaders  have  to  face  up 
to  the  moral  dimensions  of  this  problem. 
For  policies  that  make  the  poor  poorer 
while  makiitg  the  rich  richer  raise  inescap- 
able questions  of  fairness  and  Justice. 

I  beUeve  It  is  a  moral  Issue  when  food 
stamps  are  cut  and  poor  old  people  have  to 
stand  on  line  In  bitter  cold  to  collect  a 
bundle  of  surplus  cheese. 

It  is  a  moral  issue  when  school  lunches  are 
cut  while  billions  are  poured  into  tanks  that 
cant  pass  field  testa,  planes  that  are  obso- 
leta  before  they  are  off  the  drawing  boards 
and  missiles  we  can't  use  without  commit- 
ting suicide. 

It  is  a  moral  Issue  when  worldng  welfare 
recipienta  pay  a  margiiua  tax  rate  of  100 
percent  while  depreciation  schedules  and 
tax  leasing  loopholes  virtually  wipe  out  tax 
paymenta  for  many  corporations. 

We  are  under  no  illusions  about  the  sacri- 
fices tills  nation  must  make  to  restore  ita 
economy  and  to  compete  in  vastly  changed 
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world  markets.  But  we  are  also  under  no  il- 
lusions about  the  need  for  those  sacrifices 
to  be  spread  evenly  and  for  the  poorest 
among  us  to  be  cushioned  from  their  ef- 
fects. 

Black  people  and  poor  people  are  no 
strangers  to  the  duty  of  making  sacrifices 
for  our  coimtry.  But  it's  a  very  different 
thing  to  be  singled  out  to  make  sacrifices  for 
the  sake  of  theories  of  limited  government 
and  radical  experiments  in  economics. 

This  is  not  a  view  peculiar  to  advocates  of 
the  poor.  Over  the  past  several  months  I 
have  met  with  many  corporate  leaders  who 
have  expressed  their  deep  concern  over  the 
impact  federal  budget  cuts  are  having  on 
the  poor. 

These  men  would  be  called  conservatives. 
They  support  the  broad  outlines  of  the  Ad- 
ministration's program.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  are  disturbed  at  the  destabilizing 
effects  of  cuts  aimed  at  the  poor.  Their  con- 
cepts of  fairness  are  offended  by  the  way 
the  cuts  have  been  targeted  at  the  powerless 
and  the  helpless. 

Corporate  leaders  have  had  to  make  hard 
spending  decisions  of  their  own  in  this  diffi- 
cult economic  environment.  So  they  know 
hard  choices  are  inevitable.  But  they  also 
know  that  you  don't  aim  all  your  cuts  at  the 
most  vulnerable  sector;  you  don't  cut  into 
the  bone  in  one  area  while  leaving  the  fat 
on  another. 

Many  know  that  whatever  fat  there  was 
in  social  programs  melted  away  a  long  time 
ago.  They  know  that  there  isn't  enough  left 
to  make  a  dent  in  future  budgets.  And  they 
also  know  that  our  economic  problems 
derive  not  from  social  spending  but  from 
programs  that  benefit  the  middle  class, 
from  runaway  defense  spending,  and  from  a 
tax  cut  that  was  far  too  large. 

Corporate  leaders  also  know  very  well 
that  the  public  is  souring  on  business.  A 
recent  Harris  Poll  says  that  by  margins  of 
two  and  three  to  one,  the  public  blames 
business  for  not  delivering  Jobs  and  econom- 
ic growth. 

At  the  same  time,  poor  people  are  looking 
to  business  to  plug  the  gaps  left  by  the  fed- 
eral government's  abdication  of  its  responsi- 
bilities. The  Administration's  stress  on  vol- 
untarism and  on  the  private  sector  has  en- 
couraged this. 

By  and  large  I  am  pleased  by  the  private 
sector's  response.  I  sense  a  new  level  of  ac- 
tivity in  corporate  development  of,  and  par- 
ticipation in,  programs  in  education,  train- 
ing and  community  development.  I  am  en- 
couraged by  the  commitment  of  corporate 
resources  to  helping  to  solve  social  prob- 
lems. I  am  heartened  by  the  overall  corpo- 
rate rejection  of  the  Administration's  go- 
slow  signals  on  affirmative  action. 

And  I  am  gratified  by  the  bold  steps  some 
companies  are  taking  to  support  advocacy 
efforts  on  behalf  of  the  poor.  Just  last 
month  ten  major  corporations  sponsored  an 
advertisement  backing  a  strong  voting 
rights  act. 

So  I  have  found  in  the  corporate  executive 
suites  a  greater  understanding  of  social 
problems  and  a  greater  commitment  to  re- 
solving them  fairly  than  I  have  in  our  gov- 
ernment. 

But  having  said  that  I  must  state  the  obvi- 
ous, something  every  corporate  leader 
knows:  that  even  a  maximum  corporate 
effort  will  not  begin  to  offset  the  cuts  in 
government  programs. 

Corporate  donations  can  never  match  fed- 
eral spending  on  social  programs.  Corporate 
hiring  and  training,  especially  in  this  De- 
pression, has  not  created  enough  Jobs  for 


lald-off  CETA  workers,  much  less  the  ten 
million  others  who  are  out  of  work. 

Private  Sector  efforts  make  their  greatest 
impact  when  they  are  on  the  margin— when 
they  are  added  to  maximum  govemn)ental 
efforts.  Then  they  can  be  that  extra  push 
that  ensures  success  in  a  variety  of  pro- 
grams froin  Job  training  and  hiring  to  keep- 
ing kids  id  schooL 

But  whn  they  are  the  only  game  in  town, 
they  can  enly  have  a  limited  impact.  They 
can  ease  sftme  of  the  pain,  blunt  some  of  the 
hardship.  But  without  government's  full  ef- 
forts, they  are  like  a  single  lifeboat  floating 
near  a  sinking  Titanic. 

I  cannot  make  any  predictions  about  how 
long  the  current  state  of  affairs  will  endure. 
I  absolut^y  refuse  to  Join  the  chorus  pre- 
dicting social  unrest;  in  part,  because  I  don't 
find  such  speculations  responsible,  and  in 
part  because  I  reject  the  notion  that  violent 
outbreaks  are  a  valid  measure  of  social 
unrest. 

Rather,  what  is  happening  today  is  much 
more  disti  rblng.  It  is  a  steady  erosln  of  peo- 
ple's belief  in  the  government  and  in  their 
faith  in  the  future.  That  kind  of  alienation 
is  far  mote  insidious  than  violence,  for  it 
saps  the  moral  strength  of  our  nation. 

And  it  is  an  alienation  we  find  that  cuts 
across  racial  lines.  Many  white  people  who 
talked  atxait  "lazy  blacks  who  don't  want  to 
work,"  are  now  out  of  work  themselves. 
Many  whfte  people  who  labelled  recipients 
of  welfare:  and  food  stamps  as  cheaters,  are 
now  hun^  themselves.  Many  formerly 
middle  class  people  are  now  finding  that 
they  can't  get  a  Job.  can't  pay  the  mortgage, 
and  can't  jafford  to  send  their  kids  to  col- 
lege. 

They  ar>  beginning  to  learn  the  truth— 
that  morel  whites  than  blacks  are  on  wel- 
fare, are  on  food  stamps,  are  in  other  vital 
programs  they  labelled  "black." 

And  many  millions  more  are  looking  over 
their  shottlden  and  beginning  to  see  that 
while  the|r  never  needed  those  programs 
themselves,  federal  social  welfare  programs 
are  a  safely  net  that  could  sustain  them  in 
bad  times.! 

Now  thai  safety  net  is  being  cruelly  ripped 
away,  an4  the  insecurity  is  increasing. 
People  no«v  know  that  all  it  takes  to  drop 
out  of  tha  middle  class  Is  a  factory  clodng 
or  a  spel]  of  sickness.  All  that  separates 
many  miQlons  of  stable,  secure  families 
from  the  iiistability  and  insecurity  of  pover- 
ty is  luck. 

If  the  bfeaks  go  the  wrong  way,  they  will 
need  foodi  stamps;  they  will  need  welfare, 
they  wiU  need  Job  training.  What  we  call 
social  welmre  programs  are  really  a  form  of 
social  insiyanee,  a  compact  among  all  Amer- 
icans to  |>rotect  everyone  from  dropping 
below  some  minimum  level  of  substenance. 

Those  n^ny  millions  are  the  real  silent 
majority  In  America,  and  as  they  begin  to 
understan  I  that  their  hopes  and  dreams  are 
being  plac  ed  in  peril,  I  believe  they  will  no 
longer  ren  aln  silent. 

I  was  sTuck  by  an  article  I  read  earlier 
this  year  by  a  white  Indiana  factory  worker. 
She  wrote  about  the  belief  that  working 
people  are  fed  up  with  paying  high  taxes  to 
help  siippart  federal  social  programs. 

Not  trufi  she  says.  She  writes: 

"So  far  I  have  never  had  to  rely  on  wel- 
fare, free  lunches,  or  Medicaid,  but  I  very 
well  migl^t  someday  .  .  .  People  like  me. 
Who  live  inly  a  hairbreadth  from  economic 
disaster,  are  glad  those  programs  are  out 
there,  though  we  pray  we'll  never  have  to 
use  them." 

The  polfe  show  it  too.  In  poll  after  poll,  re- 
sponses indicate  that  while  they  may  back 
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parts  of  the  President's  program,  Americans 
are  disturbed  by  its  effects  on  the  poor.  Yes. 
they  want  th^ir  tax  burden  eased.  But  not 
on  the  backs  4f  the  poor.  Slowly  but  surely 
the  message  fe  coming  across  that  driving 
the  poor  to  desperation  won't  solve  our  na- 
tion's problems— it  will  Just  make  them 
worse.  I 

For  years  w<  in  the  civil  rights  movement 
have  been  figlkting  for  integration  and  now 
this  adminlsttation  Is  busy  Integrating  pov- 
erty. Millions  pf  white  Americans  are  learn- 
ing that  they  are  not  better  than  the  poor 
of  other  races,  but  that  they  are  in  the  same 
leaky  boat,  a  boat  their  government  is 
trying  to  sink. 

Throughout 'our  history  race  has  been  the 
great  dividing  line,  keeping  whites  from 
Joining  blacks  I  in  securing  social  Justice  for 
aU.  I 

Now,  the  oinblnation  of  caUous  federal 
policies  and  the  effects  of  the  depression  are 
blurring  that  dividing  line.  As  M^itney 
Young  used  to  say:  "We  may  have  come  in 
different  ships  but  we're  all  in  the  same 
boat  now."       I 

And  that  truth  is  beginning  to  reach 
Americans  of  all  races,  classes  and  regions. 
All  of  us  have  a  stake  in  a  stable,  fair  and 
Just  social  order.  All  of  us  have  a  stake  in  an 
economy  that  provides  opportunities,  not 
restraints;  in  Uvlng  standards  that  Improve, 
not  deteriorate,  and  in  government  that  bal- 
ances fiscal  responsibility  with  compassion. 

We  are  on  a  collision  course  with  the 
future.  But  1 1  have  the  faith  in  America's 
principles,  thd  belief  in  America's  wisdom, 
and  the  credence  in  America's  morality,  to 
retain  my  optimism. 

I  fully  expect  the  pendulum  to  swing  back 
to  a  new  concern  with  equality,  with  ending 
discrimination  and  disadvantage,  and  with 
creating  a  new  social  consensus  for  Justice 
and  fairness.  America  has  changed  before;  it 
will  change  again.  I  hope  to  do  what  I  can  to 


help    move 
change. 


LEBANi 

Mr. 
war  in  the 
and  devastai 
all  too  f  ami: 


toward    that    constructive 


AND  ITS  FUTURE 

Y.  Mr.  President,  the 
iddle  East  has  had  tragic 
g  consequences  that  are 
ar  to  all  of  us  who  care 
about  a  lastlhg  peace  In  that  troubled 
region  of  the{  world. 

Last  year,  the  Syrians  in  a  clear  act 
of  provocation  moved  sophisticated 
SAM  missiles  into  Lebanon  and  laid 
siege  to  the  Christian  city  of  Zahle. 
Sjrrian  and  PLO  military  forces  ex- 
panded their  occupation  of  that  war- 
torn  nation. 

So  long  a|  the  PLO  maintains  its 
policy  calling  for  the  total  destruction 
of  the  State  of  Israel,  so  long  as  the 
PLO  maintains  its  campaign  of  terror- 
ism against  ihe  people  of  Israel,  there 
will  be  no  peiu%. 

In  recent  weeks.  Israeli  diplomats 
have  been  the  victims  of  vicious  assas- 
sination plots.  Israeli  towns  and  farms 
in  Galilee  have  been  the  targets  of  in- 
discriminate rocket  and  artillery  at- 
tacks by  Palestinian  terrorists  in  Leba- 
non. The  people  of  Israel  live  in  con- 
stant haras9nent  and  fear  for  their 
lives.  The  result  is  the  continuing  out- 
break of  viol  ent  hostilities  such  as  the 
conflict  over  the  past  10  days. 
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There  is.  however,  a  way  to  work  for 
peace  in  Lebanon  and  the  Middle  "Easl, 
and  that  must  be  our  primary  focus 
now. 

Last  year  I  sponsored  a  resolution  on 
American  policy  toward  Lebanon.  The 
terms  of  that  resolution,  which  were 
enacted  into  law  as  part  of  the  Inter- 
national Security  and  Development 
Cooperation  Act  of  1981,  established 
four  significant  principles  in  UJS. 
policy  on  Lebanon. 

First,  the  resolution  called  for  "free- 
dom, security,  and  opportunity  for 
Christian  and  all  other  Lebanese  com- 
mimlties,  including  the  Moslems. 
Druze.  and  Jewish  communities  in 
Lebanon." 

Second,  it  provided  for  "reaffirma- 
tion of  the  historic  United  States- 
Lebanese  relationships  and  strength- 
ening the  longstanding  commitment  of 
the  United  States  to  the  independ- 
ence, sovereignty,  and  territorial  integ- 
rity of  Lebanon,  without  partition, 
free  from  terrorism  and  violence,  and 
free  to  determine  its  future  without 
Soviet  or  other  outside  interference." 

Third,  it  sought  "generous  interna- 
tional support  for  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  humanitarian  assistance  for 
Lebanon." 

Finally,  it  asked  "respect  for  and 
strengthening  of  the  authority  of  a 
Lebanese  Oovenunent,  based  on  open 
national  elections  free  from  external 
interference,  which  will  be  able  to  pre- 
serve security  through  its  national 
army  and  its  security  forces  without 
outside  military  presence." 

We  must  seize  this  new  moment  of 
opportuinlty  with  all  the  resources  at 
our  disposal.  We  must  restore  to  Leba- 
non and  to  the  Lebanese  people  their 
independence,  sovereignty,  and  territo- 
rial Integrity. 

Israel  has  made  its  own  policy  clear, 
by  stating  repeatedly  that  it  desires 
not  I  inch  of  Lebanese  territory.  Israel 
supports  a  Lebanese  Government  with 
full  authority  over  its  territory,  free 
from  the  foreign  forces  and  free  from 
the  terrorists  that  have  brought  so 
much  destruction  and  devastation  to 
Lebanon. 

Six  years  ago,  Syria  sent  forces  Into 
Lebanon,  ostensibly  in  an  effort  to  re- 
store peace.  But  Syria  has  never  recog- 
nized the  sovereignty  of  Lebanon,  and 
it  has  used  its  forces  for  military  occu- 
pation. Syria  has  undermined  the  Con- 
stitution of  Lebanon  and  intimidated 
both  its  Government  and  its  people. 

At  the  same  time,  the  PLO  con- 
structed its  own  armed  state  within 
the  state  of  Lebanon,  terrorizing  the 
people  and  Israel  civilians.  As  a  result 
of  the  Ssrrlan  and  PLO  assaults,  one 
out  of  every  five  Lebanese  citizens  has 
been  killed,  woimded,  orphaned,  or 
displaced.  Syrian  forces  should  be 
withdrawn  completely,  and  Lebanon 
must  no  longer  be  a  sanctuary  for  PLO 
terrorism. 


Now  is  the  time  to  pursue  full  recon- 
ciliation between  the  various  Lebanese 
factions,  and  I  hope  all  Lebanese  will 
work  together  to  rebuild  Lebanon's 
Central  Government.  In  fact.  Lebanon 
is  scheduled  to  conduct  elections  later 
this  year.  It  is  in  the  highest  interest 
of  the  Lebanese  people  for  these  elec- 
tions to  occur  and  for  the  elections  to 
be  free  from  external  interference. 
Free  elections  would  strengthen  the 
Central  Government,  allowing  it  to 
assimie  its  proper  responsibility  for  se- 
curity, without  assistance  from  any 
outside  military  power.  The  United 
States  should  do  everything  possible 
to  support  the  Lebanese  Government 
in  this  undertaking. 

Until  the  Government  of  Lebanon  is 
prepared  to  resume  its  full  responsibil- 
ities, the  international  community 
should  assist  in  insuring  the  i>eace  and 
security  of  Lebanon.  One  possibility  is 
to  provide  a  new  and  broadened  man- 
date for  the  current  United  Nations 
International  Force  in  Lebanon,  which 
was  created  in  1978.  Another  possibili- 
ty is  a  multinational  force  outside  the 
U.N.  Whatever  international  force  is 
assembled,  however,  it  must  have  the 
authority  and  military  power  to  pre- 
vent renewed  buildup  of  PLO  and 
Syrian  forces  in  Lebanon. 

The  United  States  and  other  friends 
of  Lebanon  must  also  help  in  the  vital 
effort  to  restore  Lebanon's  economy. 
In  the  past,  the  Lebanese  free  enter- 
prise economy  was  the  foundation  of 
that  country's  progress  and  prosperity 
and  democratic  institutions.  Last  year 
I  sponsored  leglslational  locating  $5 
million  in  relief  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance as  a  first  pledge  by  oiu*  Gov- 
ernment toward  this  goal  of  recon- 
struction and  economic  rehabilitation. 
More  assistance  is  needed  now. 
Many  thousands  of  Lebanese  have 
been  killed  and  injured— and  hundreds 
of  thousands  have  been  displaced. 
Homes  and  businesses  are  destroyed. 
There  is  a  critical  need  for  emergency 
relief  and  humanitarian  assistance, 
and  the  United  States  and  all  other 
concerned  countries  should  act  imme- 
diately to  provide  it.  We  must  lend  our 
strong  support  to  the  work  of  organi- 
zations such  as  the  International  Com- 
mittee of  the  Red  Cross,  the  VJi.  High 
Commission  for  Refugees,  and  other 
U.N.  agencies  in  undertaking  programs 
to  provide  immediate  relief  and  to  im- 
plement long-range  programs  for  the 
economic  recovery  of  Lebanon. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  the  critical  opportunity  before 
us.  For  7  yean.  Lebanon  has  been 
wracked  by  war,  military  occupation, 
and  terrorism.  It  has  become  a  fester- 
ing source  of  instability  and  lucertain- 
ty  in  a  region  which  badly  wants  and 
needs  peace.  The  Lebanon  of  today 
stands  in  stark  contrast  to  the  Leba- 
non of  other  years,  when  it  was  a 
thriving  economic  hub,  a  land  of  peace 
and  prosperity  that  was  the  common 


home  for  many  religions  and  many 
peoples. 

Lebanon  can  become  that  land 
again.  It  can  become  a  voice  for  recon- 
ciliation in  the  vital  search  for  peace 
in  the  Middle  East.  It  is  time  for  all 
foreign  forces  to  with-iraw  from  Leba- 
non. It  is  time  for  the  PLO  to  lay 
down  its  arms  and  to  renovmce  its  cam- 
paign of  terrorisnh  It  is  time  for  a  new 
Lebanon.  Above  all.  it  is  time  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  take  the  InlUatlve  In 
making  that  new  Lebanon  a  reality. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  Leba- 
nese League  passed  an  Important  reso- 
lution on  the  conflict  in  Lebanon  at  its 
aimual  convention  this  month  in 
Washington.  I  request  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  f  oUows: 

RBSoumoN  Passed  at  trs  Ambucar  I^eba- 
msc  LcAGUK  CommmoR,  Jon  15,  1982. 
Waskdigtom.  O.C. 

Whereas  the  American  Lebanese  League 
(A.L.L.)  expresses  deep  sorrow  at  the  tragic 
losses  of  life,  limb  and  property  and  laments 
the  added  thousands  of  Lebanese  citizens 
made  refugees  in  their  homeland  and; 

Whereas  the  Lebanese  problem  must  be 
considered  in  a  larger  context,  having  suf- 
fered the  degradation  and  dehumanization 
of  over  7  years  of  brutal  Syrian  and  PLO 
military  occupation; 

Whereas  it  is  in  the  vital  and  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  to 
have  all  foreign  forces  withdrawn.  A  tragic 
error  would  be  made  if  Israeli  forces  were  to 
withdraw  leaving  Syrian  and  PLO  forces  in 
place.  This  would  condemn  Lebanon  to  its 
continued  agony  and  suffering. 

Whereas  the  present  situation  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  solve 
the  Lebanese  problem  and  to  neuti-alize  its 
territory  as  a  flashpoint  for  conflict  by  alien 
forces  with  impunity. 

Whereas  it  would  be  in  the  United  States 
national  and  strategic  interests  and  those  of 
Lebanon,  that  the  present  policy  of  contain- 
ment and  passivism  be  reversed;  Therefore, 
belt 

Resolved,  That  the  United  States  use  all 
legitimate  means  to:  Assist  in  the  creation 
of  a  strong  central  authority  and  army  in 
Lebanon  that  assure  a  free,  independent, 
pluralistic,  sovereign  state  with  territorial 
integrity. 
This  will  accomplish  the  following: 
(1)  Blunt  Soviet  influence  in  the  region 
through  its  Syrian,  PLO.  and  Libyan  clients. 
(3)  Curb  the  use  of  Lebanese  territory  as 
an  international  base  of  terrorism. 

(3)  Help  remove  Syria  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  peace  process  and  encourage  more  mod- 
erate forces  for  peace. 

(4)  Remove  I/ebanon  as  a  potential  tinder- 
box  for  a  regional  or  wider  conflagration. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  Insure: 

(1)  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanese  soil. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  strong,  central 
government  and  army  to  provide  for  inter- 
nal security. 

(3)  A  Free,  Democratic  Presidential  Elec- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Control  and  Behavior  of  the  Pal- 
estinians while  on  Lebanese  soil. 
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(6)  To  Provide  Hum&nitarian  and  econom- 
ic assistance  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  the 
population  and  help  restore  the  Lebanese 
economy. 


CAROLYN  MALALIS'  PRIZE 
WINNINO  ESSAY 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President,  in 
1980.  Congress  created  the  Commis- 
sion on  Wartime  Relocation  and  In- 
ternment of  Civilians  to  study  and 
report  on  the  internment  of  more 
than  120.000  Americans  of  Japanese 
ancestry  and  Aleutian  Islanders 
during  World  War  II.  The  nine- 
member  Commission  was  appointed 
last  year  and  has  recently  completed 
its  public  hearings.  A  report  is  due  to 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  at  the 
end  of  December. 

The  public  hearings  which  were  held 
by  the  Conunission  beginning  in  July 
1981  generated  substantial  public  in- 
terest here  in  Washington,  on  the  west 
coast,  and  in  Alaska.  In  my  own  State, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
(ACLU)  of  Hawaii  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  for  intermediate  school  stu- 
dents. The  participating  students  were 
asked  to  try  to  identify  what  went 
wrong  in  what  the  ACLU  called  "The 
worst  single  wholesale  violation  of  civil 
liberties  of  American  citizens  in  our 
history." 

Last  month,  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
awarding  the  prizes  to  the  authors  of 
the  wliming  essays  in  my  Honolulu 
office.  The  first  prize,  a  $100  check, 
went  to  Carolyn  Malalls.  of  Aiea  Inter- 
mediate School  in  Aiea.  Hawaii.  Four 
honorable  mention  awards  of  $25  each 
were  presented  to  Jana  IreLjo  of  lao 
School  on  the  Island  of  Maui.  Kimber- 
ly  Naholoholo  and  Ty  Aklmoto  of 
Koloa  School  on  the  Island  of  Kauai, 
and  Alisa  Inouye  of  Kauai  High 
School. 

With  the  thought  that  my  col- 
leagues will  find  it  of  great  interest,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  Ms.  Mala- 
lls' first  prize  wlnnlhg  essay  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  essay 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

[From  the  Honolulu  (Hawaii)  Sunday  Star- 
BuUetin  A  Advertiser,  May  30, 1982] 

How  Jatahksi-Aiieucahs  Webb  DofiED 

Their  RioBTs 

(By  Carolyn  Malalls) 

During  World  War  n.  an  Incident  took 
place  which  Involved  the  Internment  of  over 
110,000  Japanese- American  citizens  and  resi- 
dent aliens.  It  was  an  uncalled-for  action 
that  bears  an  unmistakable  resemblance  to 
the  Internment  acts  of  Hitler's  Third  Reich. 

Masses  were  herded  into  camps  without 
the  "due  process  of  law"  guaranteed  them 
by  the  Constitution.  They  were  sentenced  to 
internment  on  the  basis  of  little  else  than 
their  ancestry  and  the  suspicions  aroused  by 
an  over-exdted  public. 

It  Is  truly  amazing  how  such  an  action 
could  take  place  in  our  country  with  so  little 
questioning.  Rights  were  being  denied  left 
and   right,   never   questioned    until    years 


later.  I3fd  we  hold  back  only  because  it  was 
not  happening  to  us?  Or  perhaps  it  was  pur- 
posely overlooked. 

In  Rny  case,  our  Constitution  seemed  non- 
existent so  grossly  was  it  transgressed— Ex- 
ecutive Order  9086  ordering  the  internment 
of  Japt|nese-Amerlcans  being  a  direct  in- 
fringement of  the  Fourth.  Fifth,  Sixth  and 
14th  Ai^endments. 

The  injustice  of  the  relocation  act  really 
cannot  be  rightly  attributed  to  misinterpre- 
tation of  the  Consltution  when.  In  the  14th 
Amendment,  the  treatment  of  all  citizens  is 
so  clearer  outlined. 

It  begins,  "All  persons  bom  or  naturalized 
in  the  Onlted  States  and  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdlctloh  thereof,  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States  atid  of  the  state  wherein  they  reside. 
No  state  shall  make  or  enforce  any  law 
which  shall  abridge  the  privileges  or  immu- 
nities of  citizens  of  the  United  States."  Two- 
thirds  df  the  internees  were  bom  in  the 
United  $tates,  often  second  and  third  gen- 
erations; who  knew  no  other  country  than 
America^  And  yet,  they  were  treated  as  pris- 
oners of  war. 

Amen<  Iment  14:  ".  .  .  nor  shall  any  state 
deprive  iny  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  proper- 
ty, without  due  process  of  law;  nor  deny  to 
any  person  within  its  Jurisdiction  the  equal 
protection  of  the  laws."  All  this  was  denied 
the  Japanese-Americans.  They  were  isolated 
in  desomte  camps,  their  businesses  closed, 
their  property  confiscated,  the  unsanitary 
condltlotis  and  emotional  stress  bringing 
many  ea)-ly  deaths. 

The  fourth  amendment  was  to  protect 
American  citizens  against  unreasonable 
searches  and  seizures.  Before  the  searches 
and  seizores  took  place,  a  warrant  was  sup- 
posed to  be  issued  describing  the  place  to  be 
searched  and  persons  or  things  to  be  seized. 
These  constitutional  safeguards  too  were 
neglected. 

The  Fifth  Amendment  reads,  "No 'person 
shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a  capital,  or  oth- 
erwise infamous  crime,  unless  on  a  present- 
ment or  indictment  of  a  Grand  Jury  .  .  ." 
The  reldmtlon  order  deprived  the  internees 
of  this  right  by  military  action.  When  they 
came  unjler  suspicion,  they  were  given  a  few 
days  to  collect  their  things  and  then  taken 
off  to  internment  camps. 

The  axth  Amendment  guarantees  each 
citizen  i  speedy,  fair  trial.  The  Japanese- 
American  internees  received  no  trial  at  all 
and  coulp  demand  no  Judicial  action  whatso- 
ever.      I 

If  the  violation  of  such  vital  civil  rights 
were  so  i  obvious,  why  did  public  officials 
aUow  it?l 

Following  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor,  a 
wartime  hysteria  broke  out  against  the  Jap- 
anese—atiy  Japanese,  whether  they  were 
law-abiding  citizens  or  fanatical  saboteurs. 
The  tw^  became  one  in  the  eyes  of  the 
public.   I 

Offldfls  came  under  much  pressure  to  do 
somethlag  about  the  Jm>anese-Americans. 
So,  the  felocation  order  was  put  into  effect 
and  the  bubllc  reacted  with  such  support  as 
to  causa  those  who  would  otherwise  have 
opposedjto  remain  silent. 

An  atftated  public  was  not  the  only 
reason  tttr  interning  the  Ji4>anese  however. 
Opportisilsts  sought  the  relocation  act  as  a 
chance  tb  purchase  land  and  goods  from  the 
intemees  at  ridiculously  low  prices.  The 
government  itself  participated  in  such  acts, 
buying  the  property  of  the  intemees  at  10 
percent  of  their  market  value.  The  econom- 
ic loss  of  the  Japanese-Americans  in  this 
manner  Was  in  excess  of  $360  million. 

This  1  hole  issue  of  the  Japanese-Ameri- 
can  internment  was,   for  a  long  time,  a 
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closed  matUr.  National  shame  kept  it  from 
being  discussed  avidly  and  some  of  the  in- 
temees ther  iselves  preferred  to  keep  it  for- 
gotten. 

However,  «f  late,  the  matter  has  been  res- 
urrected. Miny  Intemees  and  relatives  of  in- 
temees havfc  been  fighting  for  financial 
compensatich  beyond  the  original  $40.  And 
scattered  publishlngs  of  books  and  films  re- 
vealing what  really  happened  have  also 
awakened  Interest. 

It  seems  s«  shocking  that  this  could  have 
happened  In  our  country,  and  so  easily.  It 
did  not  take  long  to  reduce  the  Constitution 
to  a  mere  pitce  of  paper,  and  it  is  still  worse 
to  think,  "Cfeuld  it  ever  happen  again?"  the 
exasperation  and  humiliation  repeated  once 
more?  I  can  only  hope  that  this  tragedy 
may  serve  the  purpose  of  preventing  an- 
other. 


ORGAiaZATIONS  THAT  SUPPORT 
ERA 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  many 
organlzaticyis  have  worked  vigorously 
for  the  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  I  would  like  to  share  with 
my  collea^es  a  list  of  over  500  of 
these  organizations  that  have  been  so 
diligent  in  working  toward  this  impor- 
tant goal. 

Mr.  Pres^ent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  list  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lirt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OacAinzAtioNS  and  Associatiohs  That 
I     Sottort  ERA 

Action  for  thildren's  T.V. 

Actors  Equity  Association. 

American  Federation  of  Labor-Congress  of 
Industrial  Organizations. 

African  Sti  idles  Associations. 

Alexandria  Virginia  Commission  on  the 
Status  of  W(imen. 

Alliance  of  Women  in  Architecture. 

Alpha  Lambda  Chapter  of  Sigma  Theta 
Tau,  Incorporated,  University  of  Illinois. 

Alternative  School  Network. 

Amalgamated  Clothing  and  Textile  Work- 
ers Union.     I 

Amalgamaied  Meat  Cutters  and  Butchers 
Workmen— union  427. 

American  Academy  of  Psychoanalysis. 

American  Academy  of  Psychotherapists. 

American  Academy  of  Religion- Depart- 
ment of  Religion— Florida  State  University. 

American  Alliance  for  Health. 

American  Anthropological  Association. 

American  Art  Therapy  Association. 

American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science. 

American  Association  for  Affirmative 
Action,  Ball  State  University. 

American  Association  of  Bio-feedback  Cli- 
nicians.        I 

American  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 

il^ssociation  of  Housing  Educa- 


tion. 

American 
tors. 

American 
Family  Therapy. 

American  Association  of  Pastoral  Counsel 


Association 


for  Marriage  and 


ors. 

American 
Research. 

American 
Counselors 


Association  for  Public  Opinion 

Association  of  Sex  Educators, 
ahd  Therapists. 
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American  Association  of  University  Ad- 
ministrators. 

American  Association  of  University  Pro- 
fessors. 

American      Association      of      University 
Women. 

American  Association  of  Women  in  Com- 
munity and  Junior  Colleges. 

American  Association  for  Women  Podia- 
trists. 
American  Astronomical  Society. 
American  Baptist  Women. 
American  Baptist  Churches,  U.S.A. 
American  Bar  Association  Sub-committee 
on  Individual  Rights. 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union. 
American  Coalition  of  Citizens  with  Dis- 
abUities. 
American  College  of  Nurse  Midwives. 
American   College   of   Obstetricians    and 
Gynecologists. 

American  College  of  Personnel  Associa- 
tion. 

American     Congress     of     Rehabilitation 
Medicine. 
American  Council  on  Consumer  Interests. 
American  Educational  Research  Associa- 
tion. 
Ameri<»n  Endocrine  Society. 
American  Ethical  Union. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers. 
American  Federation  of  T.V.  and  Radio 
Artists  (AFL-CIO). 

American  Friends  Service  Committee,  In- 
corporated. 
American  Geological  Institute. 
American  Health  Planning  Association. 
American  Historical  Association. 
American  Home  Economics  Association. 
American  Humanist  Association. 
American  Italian  Historical  Association. 
American   Italian  Historical   Association, 
West  Regional  Association. 
American  Jewish  Committee. 
American  Jewish  Council. 
American  Library  Association. 
American  Mathematical  Society. 
American  Medical  Women's  Association. 
Incorporated. 

American  Medical  Women's  Association, 
Incorporated. 
American  Medical  Records  Association. 
American  Medical  Students  Association. 
American  Montessori  Society. 
American  Newspaper  Women's  Club. 
American  Nurses  Association  (ANA). 
American  Occupational  Therapy  Associa- 
tion, Incorporated. 

American    Orthopsychlatric    Association, 
Incorporated. 

American  Philosophical  Association,  East- 
em  Division. 

American       Philosophical       Association, 
Western  Division. 
American  Physical  Society. 
American  Political  Science  Association. 
American       Psychological       Association 
(APA). 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
American  Society  for  Cell  And  Biology. 
American  Society  for  Eighteenth  Century 
Studies. 
American  Society  for  Ethnohlstory. 
American  Sociological  Association,  Michi- 
gan State  University. 

American  Speech  and  Hearing  Associa- 
tion. 
American  Studies  Association. 
American  Theater  Association. 
American  University  Studies. 
American  Veteran's  Committee. 
American  Women  Radio  and  Television. 
American  Women's  Society  of  Certified 
Public  Accountants. 


ANA— Council  of  Advance  Practitioners  In 
Psychiatric  and  Mental  Health  Nursing. 
ANA— Council  of  Nurse  Researchers. 
ANA— New  York  County's  R.N.  Associa- 
tion. 

Animal      Behavior      Society— Oklahoma 
State  University. 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  B'rith. 
Antioch  School  of  Law.' 
APA— Division  34;  Population  and  Envi- 
ronmental Psychology. 
APA— Division  29:  Psycho-Therapy. 
APA— Division  35;  Psychology  of  Women. 
Arlington  (Virginia)  Democratic  Commit- 
tee. 

Association  for  Administration  of  Volun- 
teer Services. 

Association  for  Advancement  of  Behavior 
Therapy. 

Association  for  Asian  Studies— University 
of  Michigan. 

Association  for  the  Behavioral  Sciences 
and  Medical  Education  University  of  Arizo- 
na. 
Association  for  Computational  Linguistics. 
Association  for  Education  in  Journalism. 
Association  for  Educational  Communica- 
tion and  Technology. 

Association   for   Gerontology   In   Higher 
Education. 

Association    for    Girl    Scout    Executives 
Staff,  Region  IV  Athen's  Women's  Collec- 
tive. 
Association  of  Humanistic  Psychology. 
Association   for  Intercollegiate   Athletics 
for  Women. 

Association  of  Jewish  FamOy  Services/ 
Children  Agencies. 

Association  of  Labor-Management  Admin- 
istrators and  Consultants  on  Alcoholism. 

Association  of  Mental  Health  Administra- 
tors. 

Association  of  Planned  Parenthood  Physi- 
cians. 

Association  for  Population/Family  Plan- 
ning Libraries  and  Information  Centers. 

Association  of  State  Democratic  Chair- 
men. 

Association  Students— San  Jose  SUte  Uni- 
versity. 

Association  for  Supervision  and  Curricu- 
lum Development. 
Association  for  Women  in  Mathematics. 
Association  for  Women  Offenders. 
Association  for  Women  in  Psychology. 
Association  for  Women  in  Science,  Incor- 
porated. 

Baltimore  Task  Force  on  the  SUtus  of 
Women  in  Churt^. 

Baltimore    Task    Force    on    Status    of 
Women  in  Church  (Catholic). 

Barbers.  Beauticians  and  Allied  Industries 
International  Aaaociation. 
Bamard  College  Women's  Center. 
Biophysical  Society,  Georgetown  Universi- 
ty Medical  Center. 
Black  Women  for  ESIA. 
B'nai  B'rith  Women. 

B'nai  B'rith  Women:  Mid-Atlantic  Region. 
Brotherhood    of    RaUway    and    Airline 
Clerks-Lodge  l(K>«. 
Bryn  Mawr  College  for  ERA. 
Business  and  Professional  Women's  Foun- 
dation. 

Calhoun  County  Democratic  Party,  Michi- 
gan. 

California  Association  for  Health  Physical 
Education  and  Recreation. 

California  Association  of  Marriage/FamUy 
Counselors. 

California  Campaign  for  Economic  De- 
mocracy. 
California  Democratic  Council. 
California  Probation.  Parole  and  Correc- 
tional Association. 


California  Women  in  Higher  Education. 
California  Women  Lawyers. 
Cambridge  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 
Campus  Ministry  Women. 
Canon  Law  Society  of  America. 
Catholics  Act  for  ERA. 
Catholic  Women's  Seminary  Fund,  Incor- 
porated. 

Center  for  Research  on  Women— Welles- 
ley  College. 
Center  for  Women  Policy  Studies. 
Central  State  Conference  on  the  Teaching 
of  Foreign  Language. 
Chicago  Catholic  Women. 
Chicago  Women  in  Publishing. 
Christian  Feminists. 

Church   of   the   Bretheran,   Washington 
Office. 
Church  Women  United. 
Cincliuiati  Teachers  Association. 
Coalition  of  Black  Trade  Unionists. 
Coalition    of    Hispanic    Mental    Health/ 
Human  Services  Organization. 

Coalition  of  Independent  College/Univer- 
sity Students. 
Coalition  of  Labor  Union  Women. 
Coalition  of  Women's  Art  Organizations. 
College  Art  Association. 
College    Music    Society.    Department    of 
Music. 

Colorado-Wyoming        Association        for 
Women  Administrators  and  Counselors. 

Commission   Femlnil    Mexican   Nacional. 
Incorporated. 
Commission  on  Religion  in  Appalachia. 
Common  Cause. 

Communication  Workers  of  America. 
Community  Mental  Health  Consultants. 
Incorporated. 

Conference  on  College  Composition  and 
Communication. 

Connecticut  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Club,  Incorporated. 
Consultation  on  Church  Unio:i. 
Consumer  Federation  of  America. 
Council  on  Social  Work  Education. 
Council  of  the  Western  Society  for  French 
History. 
Council  for  Women's  Rights. 
CUIS  Consortium,  Incorporated. 
Davies  Memorial  Unitarian  Church. 
D.C.  Area  Feminist  Alliance. 
D.C.  Women's  Law  Coalition. 
D.C.  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women. 
D.C.  Women's  Law  Coalition. 
DelU  Sigma  TheU  Society. 
Democratic  National  Committee. 
Democratic  Socialist  Organizing  Conunlt- 
tee. 
Dignity. 

Directors  Guild  of  America. 
Doctors  for  the  ERA. 

Eastern    Psychiatric    Association,    Glass- 
buro  State  College. 
Educational  Systems  Corporation. 
Episcopal  Church;  Executive  Council. 
Episcopal  Church;  Executive  Council  of 
Michigan. 
Episcopal  Church  Publishing  Company. 
ERAmerica. 

Evangelical  Women's  Caucus. 
The  Endocrine  Society. 
Federally  Employed  Women. 
fMeratlon  of  Organizations  for  Profes- 
sional Women. 
Federation  of  Jewish  Philanthropies. 
Fellowship  Commission. 
Feminist  Special  Interest  Group  of  Ameri- 
can Mensa. 
Feminist  Union  of  New  Haven. 
Feminists  of  Faith. 
Feminists  Women  Health  Center. 
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Flora  Crater  and  Women  Activists  for 
ERA. 

norida  Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Foctu  on  Women:  Wayne  Community  Col- 
lege. 

Folcer  Shakespeare  Library  Staff. 

Friends  Committee  on  National  Legisla- 
tion. 

Friends  of  the  Earth. 

Oay  Activities  Alliance. 

Oay  Activist  Alliance  of  Washington.  D.C. 

General  Federation  of  Women's   Clubs 
Continuing  Education. 

George  Mason  University  Students. 

Georgetown  University  Students. 

George  Washington  University— Women's 
Studies  and  Gradiute  Students  Caucus. 

Gray  Panthers. 

Greater   Los   Angeles   Federal   Women's 
Program  Committee. 

Group    Health    Cooperative    of    Puget 
Sound. 

Hadassah. 

Harvard  College  Students  for  the  ERA. 

High  School  Alliance. 

History  of  Science  Society. 

Hood  College. 

Hospital  Workers  Union— Philadelphia- 
District  1199C. 

Housewives  for  ERA. 

Humanist    Association    National    Capital 
Area. 

nilnois    Association    for    Marriage    and 
Family  Therapy. 

Independent  Student  Coalition. 

Indianapolis  Coalition  for  Himian  Rights. 

Industrial  Designer  Society  of  America. 

Institute  of  Electrical  and  Electronics,  In- 
corporated. 

Institute  of  Women  Today. 

Intercollegiate  Association  of  Women  Stu- 
dents. 

International   Association   of  Machinist/ 
Aerospace  Workers. 

International     Association     of     Official 
Human  Rights  Agency,  Armory  Building. 

International   Association   for   Personnel 
Women. 

International  Brotherhood  of  Teamsters. 

International    Communications    Associa- 
tion Balcones  Research  Center. 

International  Conference  of  Gay  and  Les- 
bian Jews. 

International   Ladies   Garment   Workers 
Union. 

International  Transactional  Analysis  As- 
sociation. 

International  Union,  United  Mine  Work- 
ers of  America. 

International  Union  of  Electrical  Radio 
and  Bdachlne  Workers. 

International  Union  of  Operating  Engi- 
neers. 

International  Women's  Year  Committee 
and  Continuing  Committees. 

Jewish  Labor  Committee. 

Jewish  Peace  Fellowship. 

Jewish  War  Veterans  of  the  United  States. 

Jewish  Welfare  Board. 

Latin  American  Studies  Association. 

Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
Leadership  Conference  of  Women  Reli- 
gious. 
League  of  Women  Voters. 
Ling\iistic  Society  of  America. 
Los  Angeles  Coimty  Democratic  Central 
Committee. 
Los  Angeles  Women's  Delegation. 
Lung  Association  of  Sacramento,  Califor- 
nia. 
Lutheran  Church  in  America. 
Lutheran  Church  Women:  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. 
Lutheran  Women's  Caucus. 


Marylan(|  Elected  Women. 
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Conference    of    Puerto    Rlcan 


Massach 

The  Mai 

Medical 

Mental 

Mental 
Maui  Coui 

Mental 
Branch. 

Mental 
County. 

Mexican4^erican  Women's  National  As- 
sodaUon  (1 EANA). 

Public  Interest  Research  Group. 
State  University  Board  of  Trust 


etts  Women's  Political  Caucus, 
karchists. 

library  Association, 
ealth  Association, 
tealth  Association— in  Hawaii— 
ty  Branch. 

Health        Association— Oahu 

Health       Association— Hawaii 


State  University  Students  for 


Michigan 

Michigan 
ees. 

Michigan 
ERA. 

Michigan  Women's  Commission. 

Mid-Continent  American  Studies  Associa- 
tion—American Studies  Program  University 
of  Tenness^. 

Midwest  ilodem  Language  Association. 

Midwest  Political  Science  Association. 

Midwest  Sociological  Society,  University 
of  Illinois. 

Mtdwestvn  Association  for  Behavior 
Analysis. 

Milwaukee  Teachers  Education  Associa- 
tion. 

Missouri  fress  Women.  Incorporated. 

Mormons  for  ERA. 

Mount  Holyoke  College  Students. 

Music  EAicators  National  Conference. 

National  Abortion  Federation. 

National  Abortion  Rights  Action  League. 

National  Advisory  Committee  for  Women. 

National  Alliance  of  Black  Feminists. 

National  Assembly  of  Women  Religious. 

National  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Colored  People. 

National  Association  of  College  Admis- 
sions Coun  lelors. 

National  Association  of  College  and  Uni- 
versity Clu  plains. 

National' Association  of  Colored  Women's 
Clubs. 

National  Association  of  Commissions  for 
Women. 

National  Association  of  Concerned  Veter- 


of  Cuban  American 


Association     of     Independent 

Association  of  Negro  Business 
lional  Women's  Clubs. 

Association  of  Pediatric  Nurse 
B/PracUUon. 

\  Association  for  Physical  Educa- 
ler  Education. 

Association  of  Pretrial  Services 

!  Association  of  School  Psycholo- 

I  Association  of  Social  Workers. 
I  Association  of  Student  Personnel 
ktors. 
Association  of  Temple  Educa- 


Nationa 
Nationa 


Coalition  of  American  Nuns. 
Commission  on  Working  Women. 


National 
Women. 

National  Con^rence  on  Social  Welfare 

National  Conference  on  Women  and  the 
Law, 

National  Congress  of  Hispanic  American 
Citizens. 

National  Council  on  Aging 

National  CouficU  on  Alcoholism,  Incorpo 
rated. 

National  Council  of  Career  Women. 

National  Council  of  Churches. 

National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ. 

National  Couiicil  of  Jewish  Women. 

National  Council  of  Negro  Women. 

National  Cou|icil  of  Senior  Citizens,  Incor 
porated 

icil  for  the  Social  Studies. 
|icll  of  Teachers  of  English 
icil  on  Women,  Work  and 


ans. 

National!  Association 
Women. 

Nationall    Association     of     Girls     and 
Women's  S  ports. 

National  Association   of  Himian  Rights 
Workers. 

National 
Schools. 

Nationall 
and  Prof  c 

Natioi 
Association 

NaUoi 
tion  in  Hi 

Natior 
Agencies. 

NaUoi 
gists. 

NaUoi 

Natioi 
Ac 

Natioi 
tors. 

National  Association  of  Women  Business 
Owners.    , 

Nationa:  Association  of  Women  in  Crimi- 
nal Justlo  I,  Incorporated. 

Nationa  Bar  Association. 

Nationa:    Citizens  Committee  for  Broad- 
casting.    ' 

National  Citizens  Communication  Lobby. 


fimiers  League, 
ition  Association. 

Civil  Liberties  Com- 


National  Cou 

National  Cou 

National  Cou 
Welfare. 

National  Cor 

National  Edu^ 

National  Emf  rgency 
mittee. 

National  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs. 

National  Federation  of  Community  Broad- 
casters. 1 

National      Federation      of      Democratic 
Women.  [ 

National  Federation  of  Press  Women. 

National    Federation    of   Student   Social 
Workers.  , 

National    Federation    of   Temple   Sister- 
hoods. 

National  Fen  inist  Therapist  Association. 

National  Gay  Task  Force. 

National  Geo  graphic  Society. 

National    Je^rish    Community    Relations 
Advisory  Coun(  11. 

National  Ima  le.  Incorporated. 

National  Law  yers  Guild. 

National  LegU  Aid  and  Defender  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Leslkian  Feminist  Organization. 

National    Librarians    Association,    Alma 
College  Librar:r- 

National  Network  of  Runway  &  Youth 
Services,  Incori  torated. 

National  Org  mlzation  for  Women  (NOW). 

National  Organization  of  Human  Services 
Educators. 

National  Org  uiization  of  Optional  Parent- 
hood. 

National  Pan  el  of  American  Women. 

National  Stu  lent  Nurses  Association. 

National  Tre  isury  Employees  Union. 

National    Uilversity    Extension    Associa- 
tion. 

National  Woi  nan's  Party. 

National  Woi  nen's  Health  Network. 

National  Woi  nen's  Political  Caucus. 

National    Women's    Studies    Association, 
University  of  >  [aryland. 

New  Amerlcs  n  Movement. 

New  Democr  itic  Coalition. 

New    Jersey    Public    Interest    Research 
Group. 

Newspaper  C  uild. 

New  York  C  }unty's  R.N.  Association  Dis- 
trict 13. 

New  York  Ui  liversity  Law  Women. 

North  American  Student  Cooperative  Or- 
ganization. 

NOW  Legal  Defense  and  Education  Fund. 

Nurses  Coalition  for  Action  in  Politics. 

Office  and  Frofessional  Employees  Inter- 
national Unloq. 

Ohio  Education  Association. 

Ohio  Women,  Incorporated. 

Oil,  Chemical  and  Atomic  Workers  Inter- 
national Union. 

Organization  of  American  Historians. 
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Organization      of      Pan-Asian      Pacific 
Women. 

Organization  of  Women  for  Legal  Aware- 
ness. 

Ottawa      University      College      without 
Campus. 

Overseas  Federation  of  Teachers. 

PA  Society  for  ainical  Social  Work,  In- 
corporated. 

Pastoral    Counseling    and    Consultation 
Centers  of  Washington,  D.C. 

Pennsylvania  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Pennsylvania  Human  Relations  Commit- 
tee. 

Pennsylvania  Social  Services  Union. 

Pennsylvania  Women's  Center. 

Philosophy  of  Education  Society. 

Pioneer  Women. 

Placer  County  Council  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Planned  Parenthood  Federation. 

Population  Institute. 

Priests  for  Equality. 

Public  Relations  Society  of  America. 

Quaker  Women. 

Religious  Coalition  for  Abortion  Rights. 

Religious  Committee  for  ERA. 

Research  Center  for  Women  in  Sports, 
Pennsylvania  State  University. 

Rosasharon. 

Rural  American  Women,  Incorporated. 

San  P^ancisco  Democratic  County  Central 
Committee. 

Saint  Joan's  International  Alliance. 

San  Joaquin  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Women. 

Schenectady      County— Commission      on 
Human  Rights. 

Schoolcraft  College  Board  of  Trustees. 

Scientists  for  the  ERA  Oak  Ridge  Nation- 
al Laboratory. 

Service   Employees   International    Union 
(AFL-CIO-CLC) 

Service   Employees   International    Union 
Joint  Council  45-PA. 

Sierra  Club. 

Southern  Illinois  University  Student  Gov- 
ernment. 

Single  Women  Over  40. 

Smith  Women  and  Friends. 

Social  Science  History  Association. 

Socialist  Labor  Party. 

Socialist  Workers  Party. 

Society  for  the  Advancement  of  American 
Philosophy. 

Society  for  American  Archaeology. 

Society  for  Applied  Anthropology. 

Society  for  Developmental  Biology. 

Society  for  Historian  of  American  Foreign 
Relations. 

Society  of  Professional  Archaeologists. 

Society  for  the  Psychological  Study  of 
Social  Issues. 

Society  for  Research  on  Child  Develop- 
ment. 

Society  for  Women  in  Transportation. 

Society  of  Women  Engineers. 

Sociologists  for  Women  in  Society. 

Soroptimist  International  of  the  Ameri- 
cas, Incorporated. 

South  Atlantic  Modem  Language  Associa- 
tion. 

Southern  Anthropological  Society. 

Southern  Association  of  Women  Histori- 
ans. 

Southern  California  Women  for  Under- 
standing. 

Southern  Christian  Leadership. 

Southern  Historical  Association,  Tulane 
University. 

Southern  Illinois  University  Student  Gov- 
ernment. 

Speech  Communications  Association. 

Stanford  University  ERA  Supporters. 


Student  Bar  Association/School  of  Law, 
University  of  Santa  Clara. 

Syracuse  Education  Association. 

Teachers  of  English  to  Speakers  of  Other 
Languages. 

Teamsters  Local  IIS. 

Texas  Federation  of  Teachers. 

Tompkins  County  Women's  Meeting. 

Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Unitarian  Universal  Association  Executive 
Committee. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Association  of  Con- 
gregations. 

Unitarian  Universalist  Women's  Federa- 
tion. 

United  Auto  Workers. 

United  Church  of  Christ. 

United    Electrical,    Radio    and    Machine 
Workers  of  America. 

United  Farm  Workers  of  America  (AFL- 
CIO). 

United   Food   and   Commercial   Workers 
International  Union. 

United    Methodist    Church:    Board    of 
Church  and  Society. 

United     Methodist     Church:     Board     of 
Global  Ministries. 

United  Presbyterian  Church. 

United    Presbyterian    Church:    Advisory 
CouncU. 

United  Presbyterian  Church:  Council  on 
Women  and  Church. 

United  Presbyterian  Church:  General  As- 
sembly Mission  Council. 

United  States  Student  Association. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America— District 
31. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America— District 
38. 

United  Steelworkers  of  America  Locals 
2610,  2609. 

University  of  California  at  Los  Angeles 
ERA  Supporters. 

University  and  College  Labor  Education 
Association. 

University     of     Connecticut     Students- 
Women's  Center  Box  U-118. 

University  of  Maryland. 

University    of   Pennsylvania   Center   for 
Sports  Medicine. 

University  of  Santa  Clara  Feminist  Law 
Students  Association. 

Urban  Environment  Conference. 

U.S.-Chlna   Peoples   Friendship   Associa- 
tion. 

Vassar  CoUege  Students. 

War  Resisters  League. 

Washington  Area  Women's  Center. 

Washington  Professional  Women's  Coop- 
erative. 

Washington  Women's  Representative. 

Wayne  State  University  Board  of  Gover- 
nors. 

West    Queens    Independent    Democratic 
Club. 

Western  Gerontological  Society. 

Western  Society  for  Pediatric  Research. 

Wider  Opportunltlea  for  Woman. 
William  CoUege  ERA  Supporters. 
Wisconsin  Education  Aaaodation  Council. 
Womanpower  Projects,  Incorporated. 
Women  Against  Violence  Emergency  Serv- 
ices. 

Women  Against  Violence  in  Pornography 
and  Media. 
Women  In  Communications,  Incorporated. 
Women  in  German. 

Women  Law  Students  Association  of  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 
Women  in  Mining. 
Women  Organized  Against  Rape. 
Women  Strike  for  Peace. 
Women  in  Theatre. 


Women  in  Transition. 

Women's  Action  Alliance. 

Women's  Alliance  for  Change. 

Women's  Bureau— United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Labor. 

Women's  Campaign  Fund. 

Women's  Coalition  of  Media. 

Women's  Health  Concerns  Committee. 

Women's  Institute  for  Freedom  of  the 
Press. 

Women's  Interarta  Center. 

Women's  International  League  for  Peace 
and  Freedom— U.S. 

Women's  Law  Project. 

Women's  Legal  Defense  Fund,  Incorporat- 
ed. 

Women's  Lobby. 

Women's  National  Democratic  Club— Po- 
litical Action  Committee. 

Women's  Ordination  Conference. 

Women's  Political  Caucus. 

Women's  Professional  Golf  Tour. 

World  Student  Christian  Federation. 

Writers  Guild  of  America,  East. 

Writers  Guild  of  America.  West. 

Yale  Undergraduate  Women's  Caucus. 

York  County  PA  Democratic  Committee. 

Young  Socialist  Alliance. 

Y.W.C.A. 

Y.W.C-A.— Capital  Area. 

Y.W.C.A.-Oakland,  California. 

Y.W.C.A.— Germantown,  Pennsylvania. 

Y.W.C.A.— Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

Y.W.CA.— PhUadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

Youth  Project. 

Zero  Population  Growth. 

Zonta  International. 


LESTEai  ROGER  BELL 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  caU  the  attention  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  the  fact  that  one  of  the  most 
loyal  of  the  Senate  employees.  Lester 
Roger  Bell,  senior  door  attendant,  will 
retire  tomorrow  after  13  years  of  serv- 
ice to  the  U.S.  Capitol  and  the  Senate, 
which  was  preceded  by  10  years  of  var- 
ious assignments  with  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

I  might  say  that  Mr.  Bell  is  a  resi- 
dent of  Prince  Georges  County.  Md. 
He  and  Mrs.  Bell  hope  to  take  a  well- 
earned  rest  and  visit  all  of  the  50 
States  of  this  country,  and  I  know 
that  Senators  who  see  him  in  the  next 
few  hours  will  want  to  thank  him  for 
his  remarkable  service  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 


THE  BALANCE-THE-BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
days  the  Senate  will  begin  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58. 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  re- 
quiring a  balanced  Federal  budget.  I 
am  pleased  to  be  an  original  sponsor  of 
this  vital  amendment,  and  am  delight- 
ed that  the  leadership  of  the  Senate 
has  annoimced  that  the  Senate  will 
consider  this  concept  in  the  near 
future. 

The  very  first  piece  of  legislation  I 
introduced  when  I  came  to  the  U.S. 
Senate  in  1979  was  a  resolution  calling 
for  a  constitutional  amendment  pro- 
viding essentially  the  same  mechanism 
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provided  for  by  this  resolution.  When 
I  first  introduced  that  bill,  this  coun- 
try was  being  ravaged  by  the  harshest 
economic  conditions  in  many  years. 
Since  that  time,  our  economy  has  con- 
tinued to  worsen  with  unemployment, 
high  interest  rates,  and  inflation  run- 
ning in  a  vicious,  ever-tightening 
circle.  The  people  of  this  country  are 
crying  out  for  relief,  and  it  is  the  re- 
sponsibility of  this  Congress  to  assume 
the  leadership  in  trying  to  bring  these 
problems  under  control  and  to  provide 
the  much-needed  relief  for  the  average 
American  worker  and  taxpayer. 

This  constitutional  amendment 
offers  the  Congress  a  valuable  proce- 
dural tool  in  dealing  with  both  distrib- 
utive policies  and  fiscal  planning.  It 
was  not  the  intention  of  the  drafters 
of  this  amendment  to  write  economic 
policy  in  the  Constitution  but,  instead. 
to  provide  a  procedural  reform  that 
can  help  us  better  fulfill  our  responsi- 
bilities as  legislators. 

It  is  clear  from  year  after  year  of  bil- 
lion-dollar deficits  that  the  conven- 
tional congressional  budgetary  process 
is  not  working.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
simply  does  not  have  the  willpower  to 
cut  Government  spending  and  balance 
the  Federal  budget  without  a  constitu- 
tional mandate  requiring  it  to  do  so. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  this 
legislation  is  simple  and  straightfor- 
ward. It  provides  that  Congress  can 
only  adopt  an  unbalanced  budget  by  a 
vote  of  three-fifths  of  all  Members.  An 
exception  is  provided  in  the  bill  for 
years  in  which  a  declaration  of  war  is 
in  effect.  It  was  not  until  the  middle 
part  of  this  century  that  we  departed 
from  the  unwritten  principle  of  the 
balanced  budget,  except  in  times  of 
emergency.  Our  sunendment  will  once 
again  require  that  there  be  an  excep- 
tional consensus  and  a  super  majority 
among  the  Members  of  Congress 
before  a  Federal  deficit  is  warranted. 

This  amendment  also  restricts  the 
ability  of  Congress  to  increase  the 
level  of  taxation  relative  to  the  nation- 
al income.  Under  the  amendment, 
Congress  would  have  to  vote  expres- 
sively for  such  an  increase,  thereby  es- 
tablishing a  principle  of  accountability 
that  should  help  us  choose  appropri- 
ate levels  of  revenue  and  of  spending 
in  a  conscious,  informed  manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
The  citizens  of  my  State,  indeed  mil- 
lions of  citizens  across  the  country, 
have  urged  the  adoption  of  this 
amendment.  There  is  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  the  amendment  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress.  A  balanced 
budget  wlU  be  the  measure  to  assure 
the  American  people  that  they  can 
look  forward  once  again  to  a  sound 
economy.  It  is  the  vehicle  by  which  we 
can  begin  to  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems and  prevent  their  recurrence,  and 
restore  the  confidence  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  in  their  Government  and 


their  country's  future.  I  call  on  this 
body  to  expedite  passage  of  one  of  the 
most  significant  additions  to  the  Con- 
stitution since  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
ThanW  you.  Mr.  President. 
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Mary's  City' and  to  participate  in  this 
unique  celdbration.  It  is  a  pleasant 
drive,  a  fascinating  city,  and  you  will 
find,  as  Fatner  White  did  so  long  ago, 
the  natives  ire  friendly. 


MARYLAND  CHARTER  DAY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  this 
Sunday  .{June  20,  marks  the  350th  an- 
niversary of  the  granting  of  the  char- 
ter of  Maryland  to  Cecil  Calvert,  the 
second  Baron  of  Baltimore,  by  King 
Charles  ,1  of  England.  The  signing  of 
the  chafter  on  June  20,  1632,  was  fol- 
lowed in)  less  than  2  years  by  the  arriv- 
al of  thp  first  settlers  on  Maryland's 
shores.  tt"his  band  of  128  brave  men, 
women,  and  children  arrived  in  the 
New  Wo  rid  on  March  25,  1634.  One  of 
them,  Fither  Andrew  White,  has  left 
us  an  iiccount  of  their  impressions 
when  tjiey  arrived.  The  History  of 
Marylaiid,  edited  by  Richard  Walsh 
and  William  Fox,  records  his  reactions 
this  wayc 

"You  <ian  drive  a  four-horse  carriage, 
wherever  I  you  choose,  through  the  midst  of 
the  trees}'  Here  and  there  the  native  inhab- 
itants hafl  cleared  fields  of  com  and  vegeta- 
bles and  pad  built  their  huts  or  wigwams. 
The  Indians  proved  friendly,  and  when  they 
agreed  peaceably  to  quit  the  area,  leaving 
their  fieltfs  and  dwellings  to  the  adventur- 
ers. Pathtr  White  exclaimed,  "The  finger  of 
God  is  inlthis." 

Maryl|jid  is  indeed  richly  blessed, 
both  iq  natural  resources  and  in 
human  resources.  Mindful  of  these 
blessingi,  Marylanders  are  preparing  a 
gala  cell  bration  to  mark  the  350th  an- 
niversar  ^  of  the  granting  of  the  char- 
ter. It  V  ill  take  place  this  weekend  in 
Marylai  d's  first  capital.  Old  St. 
Mary's  (  Mty,  St.  Mary's  County,  on  the 
souther  i  tip  of  Maryland's  western 
shore. 

A  ma  or  exhibit  of  historic  docu- 
ments vfill  be  opened  tomorrow  at  the 
First  State  House  and  will  remain  on 
display  throughout  the  weekend.  The 
official  ceremonies  marking  the  anni- 
versary <will  begin  at  1  p.m.  on  Sunday 
on  the  3tate  House  lawn.  There  will  be 
dramatib  presentations,  living  history, 

ig  band,  archaeological  tours, 

opportunity  to  sample  Mary- 

^cakes. 

Reed,  director  of  St.  Mary's 

ilasion,  reports  that  the  or- 

of    the    celebration    have 

"a  public  day  that  is  enllght- 
fducatlonal,  and  fun."  Among 


a  rousl 
and  th( 
land  cri 
Danli 
City  O 
ganlze: 
planne 
enlng. 


the  other  attractions  available  in 
Maryland's  colonial  capital,  is  a  faith- 
ful renroduction  of  the  Dove,  the 
smaller  of  the  two  sailing  ships  that 
carried  the  first  settlers  to  Maryland's 
shores.  The  Dove  is  not  a  "Tall  Ship". 
It  is  a  tmall  ship.  It  is  barely  SO-tons. 
But,  it  fi  the  more  impressive  by  virtue 
of  its  soballness.  It  gives  you  a  real  idea 
of  hovDj  intrepid  those  first  settlers 
were,  for  it  is  a  very  small  ship  indeed. 
I  urgi  my  colleagues  to  take  advan- 
tage ol  this  opportunity  to  visit  St. 


MI 


lAGES  FROM  THE 
1  PRESIDENT 


Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  l^y  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXEi 


VE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pfo  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  mes^ges  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  a  with- 
drawal and  Eundry  nominations  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Serv  ces. 

(The  nom  nations  received  today  are 
printed  at  tpe  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


ANNUAL  HEPORT  OF  THE  SAINT 
LAWRENCE  SEAWAY   DEVELOP- 
CORPORATION-MES- 
PHOM  THE  PRESIDENT- 


MENT 
SAGE 
PM-144 


t  le 


The 
before  the 
sage  from 
States,  together 
ing  report 
Committee 
Public  Works 


Pursuant 
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PRl  SIDING 


OFFICER    laid 

Senate  the  following  mes- 

President  of  the  United 

with  an  accompany- 

vhich  was  referred  to  the 

on      Environment     and 


To  the  Cons  ress  of  the  United  States: 


to  the  requirements  of  Sec- 


tion 10  of  t  le  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway 
Act  of  May  13,  1954, 1  hereby  transmit 
the  Saint  liawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corpqration's  Annual  Report  for 
1981. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  Whi^  House,  June  17.  1982. 


At  10:58 


MESSAG  BS  FROM  THE  HOUSE 


a.m.,  a  message  from  the 


House  of  Ri  tpresentatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5922)  making 
urgent  susplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes:  it  re- 
cedes from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  numbered 
13,  21,  23,  34,  29,  30.  31,  32,  33,  39,  46, 
47,  48,  52,  54,  55,  56,  57,  59,  60,  61,  63, 
and  65  to  the  bill,  and  agrees  thereto; 
it  recedes  ffom  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
2,  3,  12,  14i  16,  18A,  19,  20,  22,  26,  27, 
34,  37,  51,  62,  and  64  to  the  bill,  and 
agrees  thereat,  each  with  an  amend- 


ment: and  that  it  insists  upon  its  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  40  to  the  bill. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bills,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christi- 
na Boltz  Sidders; 

H.R.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Anthony  Domlnguez; 

R.R.  3451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danuta 
Gwozdz; 

HJl.  4662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eun  Ok 
Han: 

H.R.  6254.  An  act  to  amend  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  function  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Di- 
vision with  respect  to  certain  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  6350.  An  act  to  amerd  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  that 
Veterans'  Administration  nurses  who  work 
two  twelve-hour  regularly  scheduled  tours 
of  duty  over  a  weekend  shall  be  considered 
to  have  worked  a  full  basic  workweek,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  read  twice 
by  unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as 
indicated: 

H.R.  2340.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Theo- 
dore Anthony  Domlnguez;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  3451.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Danuta 
Owozdz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  4662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Exm  Ok 
Han;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6254.  An  act  to  amend  title  3.  United 
States  Code,  to  clarify  the  function  of  the 
United  States  Secret  Service  Uniformed  Di- 
vision with  respect  to  certain  foreign  diplo- 
matic missions  in  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 


HOUSE  BILL  HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
on  Jime  15,  1982,  the  following  bill  was 
held  at  the  desk  by  unanimous  con- 
sent: 

H.R.  6350.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  that 
Veterans'  Administration  nurses  who  work 
two  twelve-hour  regularly  scheduled  tours 
of  duty  over  a  weekend  shall  be  considered 
to  have  worked  a  full  basic  workweek,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 
The  following  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  indicated: 

POM-928.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina;  to 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations: 

"SKHATE  RKSOLOnON 

"Whereas,  the  Imported  Fire  Ant  has 
become  established  in  mo8t  of  the  southern 
United  States;  and 

"Whereas,  fire  anU  have  been  declared  a 
major  pest  in  these  infested  areas  because 


of  their  painful  stings  which  may  result  in 
injury  or  death  to  humans,  domestic  ani- 
mals, and  wildlife;  and 

"Whereas,  fire  ant  nesting  and  feeding  ac- 
tivities cause  severe  agricultural  losses  re- 
sulting from  plant  destruction,  equipment 
damage,  and  interference  with  hand  and 
machine  harvesting  operations;  and 

"Whereas,  fire  ants  have  become  a  real 
and  present  threat  to  the  natural  environ- 
ment because  their  aggressive  behavior  pat- 
terns cause  them  to  destroy  or  deplete  other 
ground  nesting  species  including  bees,  earth 
worms,  and  birds;  and 

"Whereas,  fire  ants  also  create  urban  and 
industrial  losses  by  curtailing  the  use  of 
parks  and  school  grounds,  damaging  electri- 
cal and  telephone  wiring  insulation  in  build- 
ings, and  undermining  streets  and  highways; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  currently  accepted  meth- 
ods for  controlling  Imported  Plre  Ant  infes- 
tations are  inadequate  and  ineffective  be- 
cause of  their  expense,  short-term  effective- 
ness, and  restrictions  placed  on  their  use; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  development  of  newer  and 
more  effective  controls  has  been  hampered 
by  the  lack  of  research  funds  and  by  delays 
in  approving  requests  for  experimental  use 
permits.  Now.  therefore.  Be  it  resolved  by 
the  Senate  of  the  State  of  South  Carolina: 
That  the  members  of  the  South  Carolina 
Senate  hereby  memorialize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment to  provide  funding  with  which  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
may  work  more  closely  with  state  depart- 
ments of  agriculture  and  also  colleges  and 
universities  In  a  strong  and  unified  research 
program  aimed  at  developing  an  effective, 
economical,  and  environmentally  sound  Im- 
ported Fire  Ant  control  or  eradication  pro- 
gram. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  is  requested  to 
conduct  Interim  expedited  reviews  for  the 
registration  or  experimental  use  of  new  Im- 
ported Fire  Ant  control  or  eradication  com- 
pounds in  order  to  provide  more  efficacious 
temporary  relief  to  areas  infested  with  the 
fire  ant  during  the  period  in  which  a  lasting 
long-term  program  is  being  developed. 

"Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  United  States 
Senator  from  South  Carolina,  each  member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  Congress 
from  South  Carolina,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Houae  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States." 

POM-929.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Meeting  of  Wellfleet,  Massachusetts. 
requesting  the  transfer  of  all  funds  appro- 
priated for  nuclear  weapons  to  state  and 
local  use  for  the  betterment  of  towns.  vU- 
lages.  and  cities;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

POM-930.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly of  the  State  of  New  York:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services: 

"LnisLATivi  RBSoLtmoH  No.  660 

"Whereas.  President  Ronald  W.  Reagan 
has  placed  great  emphasis  on  maintaining 
the  strength,  quality  and  readiness  of  the 
United  States  military  forces  and  our  na- 
tion's ability  to  rapidly  deploy  forces  in  time 
of  crisis  now  under  close  scrutiny  in  Con- 
gress and  throughout  the  world:  and 

"Whereas.  The  recent  events  underscore 
the  importance  of  our  nation's  ability  to  re- 
spond to  military  threate;  and 

"Whereas,  The  State  of  New  York,  as  a 
political  body  and  as  a  body  of  individual 


citizens,  has  always  supported  a  strong  de- 
fense force  to  protect  our  nation  and  our 
allies;  and 

"Whereas.  New  York  State  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  development  of  industrial  skills  and 
technologies  that  contribute  to  the  economy 
of  the  state  and  nation  and  have  led  to  the 
production  of  vital  military  hardware  for 
our  armed  forces:  and 

"Whereas,  Fairchild-Republic  Comjiany. 
which  has  provided  Jobs  and  has  helped  to 
support  the  economy  of  New  York  State  for 
many  years,  manufactures  military  aircraft 
vital  to  the  survivability  and  effectiveness  of 
our  Navy,  Marine  forces  and  Air  Force:  and 
"Whereas.  The  A-lOA  Thunderbolt  II 
Attack  Plane  is  a  tested  and  well-powered 
aircraft  which  will  continue  to  provide  the 
dependable  and  efficient  means  on  which 
our  Air  Force  depends;  and 

"Whereas.  The  need  for  this  aircraft  is 
urgent  and  the  Jobs  of  New  York  State  resi- 
dents are  dependent  upon  the  procurement 
of  this  aircraft:  and 

'Whereas.  Due  to  federal  cut-backs  on  the 
A-lOA  Thunderbolt.  PalrchUd-Republic  has 
already  laid  off  three  hundred  thirty  Long 
Island  workers  and  expects  to  furlough  up 
to  one  thousand  more  skilled  penonnel  here 
and  in  other  plants;  and 

"Whereas.  As  a  general  rule,  economista 
say  each  job  lost  at  a  major  company  like 
Fairchild-Republic  affects  three  others  on 
Long  Island  due  to  loss  of  income  by  work- 
ers and  loss  of  business  to  other  firms:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pause  in  its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  re-evaluate  their  positions 
with  regard  to  the  purchase  of  the  A-lOA 
Thunderbolt  II  Attack  Plane:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Reaolvfid,  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  to  each  member  of 
Congress  from  the  State  of  New  York. " 

POM-931.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Mount  Zlon  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  Center  relating  to  its  posi- 
tion with  respect  to  the  Civilian-Military 
Contingency  Hospital  System  Agreement 
and  the  possibility  of  nuclear  conflict:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

POM-932.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Gadsden 
County.  Florida  opposing  the  V£.  Govern- 
ment's intention  to  award  an  Army  contract 
to  a  foreign  firm  for  the  production  of  tacti- 
cal radio  sets;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

POM-933.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
New  York  State  Banking  Board  urging  that 
an  analysis  be  made  of  the  issues  related  to 
foreign  acquisitions  of  banks  so  that  an 
overall  policy  can  be  developed  on  such  ac- 
quisitions; to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

POM-934.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 


"House  Resolution 

"Whereas,  the  current  standard  of  living 
of  many  poor  and  elderly  Americans  is  such 
that  they  are  compelled  to  live  in  substand- 
ard housing  and  because  of  depressed  fi- 
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nances  are  often  unable  to  pay  to  adequate- 
ly heat  their  living  quarters:  therefore  be  it 

"Reaolved.  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  respectfully  urges  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  enact  legislation  to 
expand  and  better  facilitate  the  section  8 
subsidy  and  distribution  formula  to  give 
direct  rental  assistance  to  house  the  poor 
and  elderly  in  the  two,  three  and  four 
family  homes  of  their  communities  through 
local  housing  and  redevelopment  authori- 
ties; and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  Presiding 
Officer  of  each  branch  of  Congress  and  to 
the  Members  thereof  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-935.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation: 
"House  Resolution 

"Whereas  the  decision  to  close  the  Boston 
regional  office  of  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission wUl  have  a  substantial  adverse 
effect  on  both  consumers  and  small  busi- 
nesses in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts and  New  England;  and 

"Whereas  for  over  twenty  years  the 
Boston  regional  office  has  provided  an 
P.T.C.  presence  in  New  England,  enforcing 
the  consumer  protection  and  antitrust  laws: 
and 

"Whereas  the  P.T.C.'s  antitrust  activity  Is 
designed  to  prevent  companies  from  fixing 
prices  and  otherwise  agreeing  not  to  com- 
pete with  each  other:  and 

"Whereas  the  Boston  P.T.C.  office  re- 
ceives an  estimated  10,000  consumer  com- 
plaints annually  which  are  mediated  and  ad- 
Justed  to  the  satisfaction  of  consumers  and 
small  businesses:  and 

"Whereas  the  Boston  P.T.C.  office  acts  as 
a  liaison  for  State  and  local  consumer  and 
regulatory  agencies  In  the  areas  of  credit, 
consumer  protection  and  antitrust  as  well  as 
various  other  laws  and  regulations:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Massachusetts  House 
of  Representatives  hereby  respectfully  re- 
quests the  President  to  direct  the  Chairman 
of  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  to  rescind 
his  decision  to  close  the  Boston  regional 
office  as  it  is  contrary  to  the  public's  Inter- 
est: and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  Thai  a  copy  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  forwarded  by  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  from  Chairman  of  the 
Pederal  Trade  Commission  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  from  this  Common- 
wealth." 

POM-936.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation: 

"Assembly  JoniT  Resolution  No.  70 

"LEGISLATIVE  COUNSEL'S  DIOEST 

"AJR  70,  Ingalls.  Emergency  vehicles. 

This  measure  would  memorialize  the 
President  and  Congress  to  enact  appropriate 
legislation  to  exempt  authorized  emergency 
vehicles  from  size,  weight,  and  load  require- 
ments while  being  used  in  responding  to  and 
returning  from  emergency  fire  calls  on 
highways  In  the  National  System  of  Inter- 
state and  Defense  Highways. 

"Whereas  section  35002  of  the  Vehicle 
Code  exempts  any  authorized  emergency  ve- 
hicle owned  or  operated  by  a  governmental 


agency  f^'om  size,  weight,  and  load  require- 
ments w^ile  being  used  in  responding  to  and 
retumlnf  from  emergency  fire  calls  in  com- 
bating and  suppressing  fire,  and  while  being 
moved  from  place  to  place  In  anticipation  of 
that  emergency  use;  and 

'Whereas  this  exemption  does  not  apply 
to  those  highways  which  are  a  part  of  the 
National  System  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways  if  the  exemption  would  prevent 
the  statfl  from  receiving  any  federal  funds 
for  highway  purposes:  and 

"Whereas  some  specialized,  authorized 
emergency  vehicles,  such  as  airport  crash 
trucks  responding  to  off -airport  emergencies 
and  semi-truck  and  trailers  transporting 
bulldozets  for  watershed  fire  fighting,  are  In 
excess  of  the  limitations  Imposed  by  the 
Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  1956  and  there- 
fore can  lot  be  legally  operated  upon  Inter- 
state hlg  iways;  and 

"Wher  !as  to  respond  to  emergency  inci- 
dents without  using  Interstate  highways 
causes  undue  delay  in  getting  necessary 
emergency  equipment  to  the  scene,  leading 
to  the  poBsibility  of  loss  of  life  and  property: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Assembly  and  Senate  of 
the  Statt  of  California  (joinUy).  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President  and  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  enact  appropriate  legislation  to  exempt 
authorized  emergency  vehicles  from  size, 
weight.  $nd  load  requirements  while  being 
used  in  responding  to  and  returning  from 
emergency  fire  calls  on  highways  in  the  Na- 
tional SJ'stem  of  Interstate  and  Defense 
Highways:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolted,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  Preaident  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  ^ates,  to  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  each  Senator  and  Rep- 
resentative from  California  in  the  Congress 
of  the  Uttited  States." 
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Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
of  the  State  of  California;  to 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and 


POM-J37.  A 
the  Leglj  lature 
the  Com  nittee 
Transpoi  tatlon: 

"Si  rate  Joint  Resolution  No.  35 
"  .egislative  cottnsel's  digest 

"SJR  $5,  Keene.  California  salmon  fish- 
ery: seasons  and  quotas. 

"This  measure  would  memorialize  the 
President  and  Congress,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  and  the  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  to  take  specified  actions  relat- 
ing to  the  commercial  salmon  fishery  off 
the  Pact  Ic  coast. 

"Whei  ;as  the  commercial  and  recreation- 
al salmoi  >  fiaherles  are  Important  to  Califor- 
nia for  f(  lod.  Jobs,  and  recreation;  and 

"Whei  sas  the  salmon  fishery  constitutes  a 
slgniflca  It  portion  of  the  economic  activity 
of  the  n  ithem  and  central  California  coast; 
and 

"Wbei  :as  the  salmon  resource  of  Califor- 
nia has  ( lecllned  as  much  as  50  percent  from 
the  hlat>rlcal  levels,  due  primarily  to  the 
damage  done  to  the  in-rlver  spawning  and 
nursery  habitat  of  salmon  and  other  In- 
stream  i  ctivities;  and 

"Whei  sas  the  State  of  California  and 
commen  ial  and  recreational  fishermen  have 
made  a  tcommitment  to  the  restoration  of 
California's  salmon  resources  through 
stream  restoration  projects,  increased  in- 
stream  vater  flows,  expanded  hatchery  pro- 
duction, and  rearing  pond  and  hatch  box 
progranv  funded  by  money  from  non- 
renewable resources,  landing  taxes,  salmon 
stamps,  pind  private  contributions;  and 


"Whereas  the  California  commercial 
salmon  season  of  April  15  to  September  30  is 
set  by  statute  and  the  recreational  fishing 
season  Is  set  by  the  Pish  and  Game  Commis- 
sion of  this  state;  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council,  with  only  3  of  13  votes  from 
California,  has  since  1979  recommended  re- 
ductions in  the  fishing  season  off  the  Cali- 
fornia coastj  implemented  by  the  United 
States  Department  of  Commerce;  and 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council,  in  1981  recommended,  and 
the  United  States  Department  of  Commerce 
Implemented,  a  quota  on  California's 
salmon  catch  and  closed  federal  waters  (3  to 
200  miles)  to  salmon  fishing  during  the 
months  of  April  and  June;  and 

"Whereas  the  reductions  in  the  salmon 
fishing  seasoh  off  the  California  coast  have 
been  unsuppDrted  by  the  best  available  sci- 
entific data,  have  caused  severe  economic 
hardships  to  the  seafood  industry  and  the 
local  econonties  It  supports,  have  forced 
fishermen  to  operate  their  vessels  In  danger- 
ously bad  weather,  and  have  denied  Callfor- 
nians  much  of  the  benefit  of  their  efforts  to 
restore  and  mhance  the  salmon  resource; 
and 

"Whereas  s  lack  of  timely  decisions  by  the 
the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council 
and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has  created 
uncertainty  iti  the  California  seafood  indus- 
try and  the  local  economies  it  supports,  and 
has  made  it  difficult  or  impossible  for  the 
State  of  Calitomia  to  make  timely  decisions 
whether  or  l^ow  to  conform  salmon  fishing 
seasons  andj  regulations  in  state  waters 
(within  thre4  miles  of  shore)  to  federal  sea- 
sons and  regiilations:  and 

"Whereas  Ithe  chairman  of  the  Pacific 
Fishery  Management  Council  has  said  that 
there  may  itot  be  any  commercial  salmon 
fishing  season  in  federal  waters  off  Califor- 
nia in  1983:  afid 

'"Whereas  :the  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council's  Salmon  Plan  Development 
Team,  whichi  advises  the  Council,  lacks  the 
confidence  ot  the  California  public  seafood 
Industry  and  ^Legislature:  and 

"'Whereas  Congress  is  considering  HR 
5002  by  Rebresentative  John  Breaux  of 
Louisiana  to  i  amend  the  Magnuson  Fishery 
Conservation  ajid  Development  Act:  and 

""Whereas  Representative  Leon  Panetta  of 
California  has  proposed  an  amendment  to 
HR  5002  to  give  California  three  obligatory 
seats  on  the  Pacific  Fishery  Management 
Council:  and 

"'Whereas  Salmon  are  among  the  most 
valuable  of  the  commercial  species  harvest- 
ed off  the  co^t  of  California  and  among  the 
most  valuable  of  the  fishery  exports  of  the 
United  States:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  \>y  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  California  (jointly).  That  the 
Legislature  respectfully  memorializes  the 
President,  Congress,  and  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce of  the  United  States  to  allow  Califor- 
nia commercial  salmon  fishermen  to  fish 
enough  to  atoid  bankruptcy  In  1982  and  to 
impose  no  qiiotas  or  further  closures  on  the 
California  commercial  salmon  fishery  in 
1982;  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved, .  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  to  conduct  hearings  in  Cali- 
fornia in  19|2  to  determine  the  effects  of 
federal  9jct\6ra  on  the  California  conuner- 
dal  salmon  fishery,  and  to  determine  what 
legislative  or  other  action  may  be  needed  to 
avoid  further  economic  disasters  for  the 
California  s^ood  industry  and  the  local 
economies  it  supports  and  to  provide  greater 
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certainty  concerning  federal  actions  in  1983 
and  thereafter,  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  respect- 
fully memorializes  the  President  and  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  and  the  Pacific  Fishery  Manage- 
ment Council  to  change  the  membership  of 
the  Salmon  Plan  Development  Team  to  in- 
clude members  representing  the  balance  of 
disciplines  needed  for  optimum-yield  man- 
agement of  the  California  salmon  resource, 
and  to  Include  representatives  of  California 
commercial  salmon  fishermen;  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

"Resolved,  That  the  Legislature  supports 
-the  Panetta  amendment  to  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Development  Act 
to  give  California  three  obligatory  seats  on 
the  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Coimcil: 
and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  each  Senator  and  Repre- 
sentative from  California  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Pacific  Fishery 
Management  Council,  and  to  the  Director  of 
Fish  and  Game  of  this  state." 

POM-938.   A   resolution   adopted   by   the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 
H.R.  No.  348 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundation  has  been  successfully  providing 
research  and  development  In  fisheries  re- 
sources in  the  Central,  Western  and  South 
Pacific  Areas  since  1974: 

"Whereas  this  research  and  development 
effort  has  led  to  expansion  of  the  U.S.  Pish- 
ing fleet  into  these  areas,  resulting  in  in- 
creased U.S.  fish  catch; 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  Tuna  Development 
Foundation  has  supported  economic  devel- 
opment in  local  fisheries  throughout  the 
Pacific  Ba'sin; 

"Whereas  the  Pacific  "Tuna  Development 
Foundation  was  created  under  Public  Law 
92-444,  the  Central,  Western  and  South  Pa- 
cific Fisheries  Development  Act; 

"Whereas  this  Act  expires  on  September 
30.  1982: 

"Whereas  the  funds  under  this  Act  were 
authorized  but  never  appropriated,  and 

"Whereas  the  current  funding  for  the  Pa- 
cific Tuna  Development  Foundation  from 
Saltonstall-Kennedy  Funds  Is  scheduled  to 
terminate  in  fiscal  year  1982: 

■"Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  ESeventh  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1982.  that  the  U.S.  Congress  is  requested  to 
authorize  a)  the  extension  through  fiscal 
year  1985.  of  Public  Law  92-444,  the  Cen- 
tral, Western  and  South  Pacific  Fisheries 
Development  Act  and  b)  the  funding  at  $5 
million  per  year. 

"'Be  it  further  resolved  that  a  certified 
copy  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
ative, the  President  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to 
appropriate  Congressional  Committees  and 
to  Hawaii's  Congressional  Delegation." 

POM-939.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan:  to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation: 

"House  Resolution  No.  494 

"Whereas.  As  another  element  of  cost-cut- 
ting measures,  the  Reagan  administration 


has  proposed  eliminating  funding  for  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis- 
tration's Great  Lakes  Environmental  Re- 
search Laboratory  in  Ann  Arbor  as  part  of 
the  budget  for  the  1983  Fiscal  Year.  Such 
an  action  would  be  detrimental  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  Great  Lakes  and.  subsequently,  to 
the  people  of  Michigan  and  our  neighboring 
states  and  Canada;  and 

"Whereas,  The  Great  Lakes  Environmen- 
tal Research  Laboratory,  which  employs  ap- 
proximately 50  full-time  individuals  and  40 
part-time  positions,  conducts  essential  re- 
search as  to  the  quality  of  our  nation's  fun- 
damental fresh  water  resources— the  Great 
Lakes.  The  work  undertaken  by  thU  facility 
is  of  direct  and  fundamental  benefit  to  ship- 
pers, the  fishing  industry,  boaters,  swim- 
mers, and  the  countless  communities  whose 
well-being  depends  upon  quality  water.  The 
lab's  special  attention  to  such  critical  areas 
as  testing  for  mercury.  PCB,  PBB,  and 
many  other  chemical  or  potentially  toxic 
substances  reflects  the  work  being  conduct- 
ed at  this  lab;  and 

"Whereas,  In  addition,  the  programs  of 
the  Great  Lakes  Environmental  Research 
Laboratory  also  are  aimed  at  anticipating 
needs  and  problems  of  this  region  of  the 
country,  including  erosion  control,  recrea- 
tion, power  generation,  water  supply,  lake 
transportation,  flood  control,  fisheries  man- 
agement, and  other  aspects  of  the  Great 
Lakes:  and 

"Whereas,  Clearly,  any  reduction,  much 
less  the  ^imination,  of  such  an  essential  re- 
search facility  would  seem  highly  short- 
sighted and  counterproductive  to  the  best 
interests  of  the  country  over  the  long  run; 
now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  the  members  of  this  legislative 
body  hereby  memorialize  the  President  and 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  not  to 
eliminate  funding  for  the  National  Oceanic 
and  Atmospheric  Administration's  Great 
Lakes  Environmental  Research  Laboratory 
in  Ann  Arbor:  and  be  if  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  the  members  of  the  MIchigar.  Congres- 
sional delegation." 

POM-940.  A  resoluUon  adopted  by  the 
Washington  Public  Porta  Association  urging 
a  revision  of  the  Jones  act  to  provide  a  solu- 
tion to  the  economic  crisis  in  the  forest  In- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  Sci- 
ence, and  Transportation. 

POM-941.  A  reaolutlon  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio  re- 
questing affirmative  action  against  H.R. 
1706  and  its  content  with  regard  to  the 
burning  of  Ohio  coal  in  Ohio  facilities;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-942.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commlasloners  of  Skagit  County, 
Washington  supporting  continued  federal 
m>portionment«  of  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation Funds  to  the  State  of  Washington;  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

POM-943.  A  Joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado: to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

"Senate  Joint  Resolution  No.  20 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government, 
through  its  various  agencies,  owns  nearly 
one-third  of  the  land  in  the  United  States; 
and 


"Whereas,  The  debt  of  the  United  SUtes 
now  exceeds  $1,000,000,000,000;  and 

"Whereas,  "The  sale  of  evaluated  surplus 
federal  properties,  which  have  been  deter- 
mined to  have  no  Justifiable  public  purpose, 
which  have  not  been  managed  for  a  maxi- 
mum benefit  for  the  American  people,  and 
which  no  longer  fulfill  the  agency  mission 
for  which  they  were  obtained,  could  contrib- 
ute to  a  reduction  of  the  national  debt;  and 

""Whereas,  Such  surplus  lands  could  be  liq- 
uidated without  damage  to  the  public  wel- 
fare and  without  changing  the  present  use 
of  many  such  properties:  and 

"Whereas,  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  sur- 
plus properties  are  now  used  primarily  to 
acquire  new  lands,  not  to  relieve  the  pres- 
sure of  the  national  debt  or  to  benefit  the 
American  taxpayer;  and 

""Whereas,  Transfers  of  federal  surplus 
lands  to  the  states  should  be  encouraged  as 
an  alternative  to  acquisitions  of  additional 
lands  by  the  federal  government,  and  in-lieu 
land  selections  should  be  addressed  to  pro- 
mote more  efficient  management  of  federal 
assets:  and 

"Whereas.  The  sale  of  evaluated  surplus 
properties  would  result  in  a  more  productive 
use  by  members  of  the  private  sector,  and 
states  would  receive  the  benefits  of  an  in- 
creased property  tax  base;  and 

"Whereas,  Priorities  for  the  disposition  of 
evaluated  surplus  lands  should  be  estab- 
lished, and  improved  methods  and  proce- 
dures for  the  liquidation  of  such  properties, 
with  strong  safeguards  being  given  to  tradi- 
tional righU  of  use,  should  be  initiated  with 
the  proceeds  of  such  sales  being  used  to 
reduce  the  national  debt;  now.  therefore. 

"Be  It  Resolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado, the  House  of  Representatives  concur- 
ring therein: 

"(1)  That  we.  the  members  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Col- 
orado, do  request  and  encourage  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  implement  a 
program  for  the  orderly  disposition  of  eval- 
uated surplus  properties  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment with  the  proceeds  being  used  to  re- 
strain and  ultimately  reduce  the  national 
debt; 

"'(2)  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Fifty- 
third  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Col- 
orado, do  request  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Congress  of  the  United  SUtes 
from  the  SUte  of  Colorado  to  develop  and 
support  legislative  measures  which  would 
aid  in  the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  by 
using  the  proceeds  from  the  liquidation  of 
evaluated  surplus  federal  properties:  and 

"(3)  That  we,  the  members  of  the  Plfty- 
thlrd  General  Assembly  of  the  SUte  of  Col- 
orado, do  request  and  encourage  the  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  adopt  measures  which 
would  require  them  to  balance  the  federal 
budget  each  year. 

"(4)  That  copies  of  this  Resolution  be  sent 
to  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes,  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes.  and  to  each 
member  of  the  Congress  from  the  sUte  of 
Colorado." 

POM-944.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Iowa:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources: 

"Whereas,  the  Natural  Gas  Policy  Act  of 
1978  calls  for  the  gradual  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  prices  through  1985:  and 
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"Whereas,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  has  considered  the  accelerated  decon- 
trol of  natural  gas  prices;  and 

"Whereas,  lowans  spent  $6M  million  on 
natural  gas  In  1980  and  that  this  expendi- 
ture could  reach  $1.5  billion  by  1985  even 
with  the  current  natural  gas  decontrol 
schedule:  and 

"Whereas,  the  Iowa  Energy  Policy  Coun- 
cil has  projected  that  the  additional  cost  to 
lowans  of  accelerated  d^ontrol  of  natural 
gas  prices  could  be  $1  billion  by  the  end  of 
1986;  and 

"Whereas,  the  potential  for  declining  eco- 
nomic activity,  a  leas  productive  and  profita- 
ble industrial  and  agricultural  base,  and  the 
loss  of  a  substantial  number  of  Jobs  as  a 
direct  result  of  escalating  natural  gas  prices 
by  the  mid-1980'8  is  real;  and 

"Whereas,  uncontrolled  decontrol  of  natu- 
ral gas  prices  could  result  in  inflationary  in- 
creases in  the  consumer  prices  for  food, 
clothing,  housing,  medical  care  and  other 
household  necessities  and  in  the  agricultur- 
al prices  for  fertilizers,  pesticides  and  herbi- 
cides; and 

"Whereas.  Oovemor  Robert  Ray  and  the 
Iowa  Energy  Policy  Council  are  on  record  in 
favor  of  maintaining  the  pi-esent  gradual  de- 
control policy  as  opposed  to  the  proposed 
accelerated  decontrol  policy;  now  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  Senate  Concurring,  That  this 
General  Assembly  opposes  the  accelerated 
decontrol  of  natural  gas  prices  being  consid- 
ered by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and 

"Be  it  further  Resolved.  That  copies  of 
this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to  the  mem- 
bers of  Iowa's  Congressional  delegation  and 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, and  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  with  the  request  that 
they  lay  this  Resolution  before  their  respec- 
tive bodies. 

"We,  Delwyn  Stromer,  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  Terry  E.  Branstad.  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  Elizabeth  Isaacson.  Chief 
Clerk  of  the  House  and  Marie  Thayer,  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate,  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Resolution  was  adopted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate  of  the  Sixty-ninth  General  Assem- 
bly. Second  Regular  Session." 

POM-945.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  EInvironment 
and  Public  Works: 

"H.R.  No.  365 

"Whereas,  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  held  that  the  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  must 
issue  regulations  covering  dams  as  a  point 
source  category  under  Section  403  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  (P.  L.  92-500);  and 

"Whereas,  in  the  opinion  in  the  case  of 
National  Wildlife  Federal  vs.  Gorsuch 
issued  on  January  29,  1982,  Judge  Joyce 
Hens  Oreene  ruled  that  certain  water  qual- 
ity conditions  associated  with  dams  and  res- 
ervoirs should  be  dealt  with  as  a  "discharge" 
of  pollutants  prohibited  by  Section  301  of 
P.  L.  93-600;  and 

"Whereas,  Judge  Greene  has  rejected 
EPA's  long  held  position  that  the  National 
Pollutant  Discharge  Elimination  System 
(NPDE8)  does  not  apply  to  releases  from 
reservoirs  and  the  court  has  held  that  the 
EPA  has  violated  a  nondiacretlonary  duty  in 
falling  to  regulate  dams  with  NPDE8  per- 
mits; now,  therefore, 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of 


the  State  tf  Hawaii.  Regular  Session  of 
1982,  that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  requested  to  amend  P.  L.  93-500  by  elimi- 
nating the  application  of  NPDES  permits  to 
discharges  from  reservoirs:  and 

"Be  it  farther  resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  thts  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  SpeakeS  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  Ha- 
waii's delegation  to  the  United  States  Con- 
gress." 
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POM-946.1  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
West  Virginia  State  Road  Commission  con- 
cerning the  continuance  of  the  Appalachian 
Regional  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

POM-947.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Boca  Raton,  Fla.,  urging 
reenaction  and  strengthening  of  the  Clean 
Air  Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

POM-948.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
council  of  the  borough  of  West  Mifflin,  Al- 
legheny Coitnty,  Pa.,  supporting  the  imposi- 
tion of  stetf  import  limitations  under  the 
provisions  qt  the  Trade  Act  of  1974;  to  the 
Committee  ^n  Finance. 

POM-949.i  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
council  of  the  borough  of  Munhall,  Pa., 
urging  the  imposition  of  steel  import  limita- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Trade  Act 
of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-950.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  CouncI  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  supporting 
the  imposi^on  of  steel  Import  limitations 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Trade 
Act  of  1974:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-951.J  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Coun<s  of  Martins  Ferry,  Ohio,  sup- 
porting H.|t.  5133  and  its  content  with 
regard  to  foreign  imports  and  their  effect 
upon  autoikotive  and  related  industry  of 
our  nation;  \o  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-952J  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Canmiissioners  of  the  Township  of 
Wilklns,  Pm.  requesting  the  imposition  of 
legislation  to  limit  steel  Imtiorts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

POM-953.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
I      "H.R.  No.  252 

"Whereas  the  splraling  cost  of  housing 
has  placed  homeownership  out  of  the 
affordable  reach  of  many  Americans,  espe- 
cially in  plapes  like  Hawaii  which  have  expe- 
rienced c<4istant  economic  growth  and. 
among  other  consequences,  has  created  a 
gap  group  of  moderate  to  middle  income 
families  who  are  unable  to  purchase  a  home 
and  whose  Incomes  disqualify  them  from 
public  hou^ng  assistance:  and 

"Whereaa  the  high  cost  of  housing,  in 
combination  with  today's  high  interest 
rates,  has  continued  to  frustrate  the  goals 
and  efforts  of  the  housing  gap  group  to  own 
their  own  homes:  and 

"Wherea4  one  promisiig  means  for 
making  homeownership  mor.>  affordable  for 
many  of  these  households  is  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  individual  housing  ac- 
counts, whKh  would  be  desig:  \ed  and  admin- 
istered aloQg  the  same  genera'  lines  as  indi- 
vidual retirement  accounts,  to  encourage 
first-time  Home  buyers  to  save  money  for  a 
home;  and 

"Whereai ,  under  the  concept  of  individual 
housing  ao  lounts,  potential  first-time  home 
buyers  wovld  be  permitted  to  contribute 
savings  to  such  accounts  which  would  be  es- 
tablished ia  insured  institutions  that  are  en- 
gaged in  residential  mortgage  lending,  the 


principal  and  feiterest  of  their  accounts 
which  would  be  exempted  from  taxation  up 
to  a  specified  amount,  and  which  would  be 
required  to  be  distributed  within  a  specified 
time  period  for  the  purchase  of  their  first 
principal  residence;  and 

"Whereas,  whfle  the  Hawaii  State  Legisla- 
ture has  been  considering  various  measures 
to  establish  indi|Hdual  housing  accounts  for 
the  benefit  of  Hawaii  residents,  supportive 
or  corresponding  legislation  Is  needed  at  the 
federal  level  t^  amend  federal  tax  laws 
which,  in  terms  of  the  magnitude  of  funds 
involved  in  the  t&x  savings  therein  provided, 
may  be  consideied  to  be  the  primary  effec- 
tuating instrument  for  federal  housing 
policy;  and  | 

"Whereas,  the  enactment  of  federal  legis- 
lation to  estabosh  individual  housing  ac- 
counts would  greatly  enhance  the  provision 
and  operating  efJTectiveness  of  such  accounts 
In  states  like  Hawaii:  now,  therefore. 

Be  It  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of  1982, 
that  the  Unitedl  States  Congress  Is  respect- 
fully requested  to  amend  federal  tax  laws  to 
provide  for  the  establishment  of  Individual 
housing  accounts  to  assist  first-time  home 
buyers  throughout  the  nation  to  save 
money  for  a  home:  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  {Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  the  President  of 
the  United  Staies  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
House  of  Representatives, 
lawaii's  Congressional  dele- 
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the  United  SUt 
and  member  of  1 
gation." 


POM-954.  A 
Senate  of  the 
Committee  on : 

"Sen  ATX  CoNci; 


-esolution  adopted  by  the 
Itate  of  Michigan;  to  the 
inance: 

lewT  Resolution  No.  713. 


"A  concurrent  resolution  memorializing 
the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  U  impose  steel  import  limita- 
tions under  th<  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Act  of  19'}4. 

"Whereas,  Thfc  United  States  steel  indus- 
try is  currently  suffering  from  the  dual 
impact  of  a  depressed  American  economy 
and  the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  steel 
producers.  Indeed,  while  American  steel 
companies  are  {privately  owned,  many  of 
their  foreign  qompetltors  importing  steel 
into  this  countt-y  are  government  owned, 
subsidized,  or  directed,  and,  consequently, 
they  do  not  have  to  adhere  to  the  same  free- 
market  system  requirements  as  American 
steel  producers;  iand 

"Whereas,  The  importance  of  steel  as  a 
raw  material  for  American  industry  cannot 
be  overstated.  Certainly,  we  In  Michigan  are 
dependent  upon  the  availability  of  steel  for 
the  manufacture  of  products  built  in  this 
state.  Moreover,  the  continued  viability  of 
domestic  steel  producers  is  vital  to  the 
strength  of  the  American  economy  and  our 
national  defensf :  and 

"Whereas,  In  recent  years,  foreign  compa- 
nies have  produced  an  increasing  percentage 
of  the  supply  of  steel  used  in  the  United 
States.  Indeed,  the  percentage  of  imported 
steel  mill  products  used  in  this  country  has 
risen  from  13.5  percent  in  1975  to  19.1  per- 
cent in  1981.  Moreover,  United  States  Im- 
ports of  steel  mill  products  for  the  first 
quarter  of  1983  totaled  4,925.000  net  tons, 
an  Increase  of  34.7  percent  over  the  same 
period  last  year.  Furthermore,  in  January  of 
1982.  26.6  percoit  of  the  steel  supply  in  the 
United  States  was  imported:  and 


"Whereas,  The  penetration  by  Imported 
steel  into  the  American  marketplace  has 
had  a  devastating  effect  on  the  economic 
base  and  overall  employment  picture  of  the 
United  States  steel  Industry.  While  the  steel 
Industry  In  the  United  States  has  always  fa- 
vored the  development  of  open,  fair,  and 
mutually  beneficial  world  trade,  it  does  not 
support  nor  feel  is  equitable  a  policy  which 
requires  American  steel  producers  to  com- 
pete in  this  country  with  foreign  steel  pro- 
ducers which  receive  substantial  assistance 
from  their  governments;  and 

"Whereas,  The  problems  of  assuring  that 
foreign  companies  compete  fairly  and  legal- 
ly confronts  the  steel  industry,  many  other 
industries,  and  our  entire  economy.  While 
we  value  highly  our  trade  with  foreign  na- 
tions, it  is  the  feeling  of  the  Michigan  Legis- 
lature that  the  United  States  government 
should  develop  a  policy  of  steel  Import  limi- 
tations which  allows  domestic  steel  produc- 
ers to  compete  fairly  in  the  American  mar- 
ketplace; now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring),  That  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Michigan  Legislature  memorial- 
ize the  President  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  impose  steel  import  limita- 
tions under  the  provisions  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Act  of  1974:  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  SUtes  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  members  of  the  Michigan  congres- 
sional delegation. 

"Pursuant  to  rule  3.6,  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Senate  Administration  and  Rules." 

POM-955.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Resolution  294 
"Whereas,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative 
is  the  latest  in  a  series  of  proposals  to  help 
out  Latin  Amertcn  going  back  to  P  esident 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Good  Neighbor 
Policy,  and  including  President  Kennedy's 
Alliance  for  Progress  and  President  Carters 
own  Caribbean  plan:  and 

"Whereas,  the  economic  package  is  an  In- 
tegrated program  that  helps  our  neighbors 
to  help  themselves,  a  program  which  is  in- 
tended to  create  conditions  under  which  pri- 
vate entrepreneurship  and  self-help  can 
flourish:  and 

'Whereas,  the  "centerpiece"  is  free  trade 
for  Caribbean  products  exported  to  the  UJS. 
for  twelve  years,  a  period  expected  to  be 
long  enough  to  encourage  investors  to  take 
part:  and 

"Whereas,  only  textile  and  apparel  prod- 
ucts have  been  exempted  from  the  one-way 
free  trade  zone  program:  and 

"Whereas,  we  must  share  to  a  certain 
extent  in  the  sacrifices  that  are  necessary  to 
see  that  our  neighbors  can  have  some  eco- 
nomic improvements  as  well;  and 

"Whereas,  although  the  Caribbean  aid 
package  In  the  form  of  the  Caribbean  Baain 
Economic  Recovery  Act  is  well-intentioned, 
it  places  an  extremely  heavy  burden  on 
Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands.  Hawaii,  and 
those  states  involved  in  light  manufactur- 
ing: and 

"Whereas,  the  President's  proposal  to  in- 
crease the  quantity  of  dutyfree  sugar  Im- 
ports will  Jeopardize  the  provisions  of  the 
Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981  and  will 
be  of  negligible  help  to  the  countries  in- 
volved; and 


"Whereas,  sugar  Is  the  single  most  impor- 
tant export  product  for  the  State  of  Hawaii; 
and 

"Whereas,  the  demise  of  sugar  in  Hawaii 
would  have  very  obvious  catastrophic  conse- 
quences for  the  State  of  Hawaii  since  many 
thousands  would  become  unemployed,  thus 
creating  a  situation  which  would  add  a  tre- 
mendous strain  to  our  economy  which  is 
currently  experiencing  one  of  the  highest 
levels  of  unemployment  ever  in  its  history: 
and 

"Whereas,  Hawaii's  pineapple,  papaya, 
and  ornamental  flower  growers  could  also 
be  harmed  by  the  President's  program  de- 
pending on  the  ability  of  the  Caribbean 
growers  to  produce  and  market  these  crops: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  passage  of  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  in  Its  present 
format  would  strongly  encourage  the  supply 
to  the  United  States  of  imported  sugar,  agri- 
cultural products  and  light  industrial  prod- 
ucts such  as  shoes:  and 

"Whereas,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  have 
specific  groups  and  states  pay  for  this  na- 
tional policy  initiative:  now,  therefore, 

'Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of 
1982,  that  this  body  respectfully  urges  the 
United  States  Congress  and  President 
Reagan  to  evaluate  all  reasonable  alterna- 
tive approaches  to  the  UJB.  Caribbean  Basin 
Economic  Recovery  Act  before  approving  or 
otherwise  implementing  the  Caribbean 
Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act. 

"Be  It  further  Resolved  that  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  U.S.  International 
Trade  Commission,  and  other  appropriate 
committees  or  sulxiommittees  of  the  U.S. 
Congress  be  requested  to  hold  public  hear- 
ings in  the  State  of  Hawaii  concerning  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act; 
and 

"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  Hawaii's  con- 
gressional delegation  is  respectfully  urged 
to  give  their  highest  priority  to  the  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Economic  Recovery  Act  and  to  act 
as  a  united  group  in  a  manner  which  pro- 
tects the  interest  of  Hawaii:  and 

■Be  it  further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan:  to  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  Senate;  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  United  SUtes  House  of  RepresenU- 
tives;  to  each  member  of  Hawaii's  delegation 
to  Congress:  to  the  Chairperson  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission;  and  to  the 
Chairperson  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee." 

POM-9M.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Masaachu- 
setts;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"Whereas,  economic  dislocation  due  to 
full  or  partial  plant  doatnga  has  a  devasUt- 
ing  effect  on  MaanehuaetU  workers  and 
their  communltlea;  and 

"Whereas,  In  many  caaes.  workers  affected 
by  plant  doaings  have  spent  most  of  their 
working  lives  with  the  company,  giving  rise 
to  a  moral  obligation  on  the  put  of  the  em- 
ployer, and 

"Whereas,  studies  have  shown  that  Job 
loaaea  due  to  plant  closings  result  In  higher 
incidences  of  crime,  alcoholism,  suldde,  dis- 
ease and  other  soclml  ills  that  Increase  costs 
for  Bute  and  local  human  servloes;  and 

"Whereas,  national  and  multi-national 
conglomerate  corporations  have  shown  a 
tendency  to  extract  profiU  from  Maasachu- 
setU  plants  while  withholding  investments 
to  modernize  and  expand  their  facilities; 
■ad 


"Whereas,  the  loss  of  tax  revenue  due  to 
plant  closings  erodes  community  services 
and  puts  more  of  a  tax  burden  on  local  citi- 
zens: and 

"Whereas,  several  SUtes  are  considering 
plant  closing  legislation  but  are  held  up  for 
economic  blackmail  by  companies  that 
threaten  to  move  to  other  SUtes  if  such 
bills  are  passed:  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolved,  that  the  Massachusetts  Senate 
memorializes  the  Congress  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  adopt  legislation  that  would  re- 
quire substantial  advance  notice  of  an  em- 
ployer's intention  to  close  a  facility  in  part 
or  in  full:  require  disclosure  to  the  workers 
affected,  to  the  collective  bargaining  repre- 
senUtive  and  the  community  affected,  of 
the  facts  that  gave  rise  to  the  intention  to 
close;  provide  for  a  Federal  investigation  of 
the  facts  and  circumstances  giving  rise  to 
the  intention  to  close,  and  for  an  Impact 
sUtement  on  the  economic  and  social  ef- 
fects of  the  proposed  closing:  provide  for 
substantial  pay,  continuation  of  insurance 
protection,  and  training  and  relocation  al- 
lowances to  the  affected  workers:  and  repeal 
Federal  tax  provisions  and  tariff  codes  that 
give  employers  an  economic  incentive  to 
close  plants  and  relocate  in  other  areas  of 
the  country  and  overseas:  and  be  it  further 
"Resolved,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transmitted  forthwith  by  the  clerk  of  the 
Senate  to  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.  the  presiding  officer  of  each  branch 
of  the  Congress  and  to  each  member  there- 
of from  the  commonwealth." 

POM-957.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  SUte  of 
Hawaii:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
"House  Resolution  180 
"Whereas,  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  No.  97-34)  made  nu- 
merous amendments  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  as  amended,  to  encourage 
economic  growth  through  the  reduction  of 
the  income  tax  rates  for  individual  taxpay- 
ers, acceleration  of  capiUl  cost  recovery  of 
investment  in  individual  plant,  equipment, 
and  real  property,  and  incentives  for  savings 
and  other  purposes:  and 

"Whereas,  one  of  the  major  amendments 
to  the  Code  with  respect  to  incentives  to 
personal  saving  was  to  increase  from  $1,750 
to  $2,250  the  annual  contribution  limit  for 
spousal  individual  retirement  accounU  (in 
which  the  working  spouse  establishes  a 
Joint  individual  retirement  accoimt  for  both 
the  working  and  non- working  spouse);  and 

"Whereas,  the  Act  also  deleted  the  re- 
quirement that  contributions  to  the  spousal 
Individual  retirement  account  must  be 
equally  divided  between  the  two  spouses: 
and 

"'Whereas,  presently,  any  working  individ- 
ual can  contribute  up  to  $2,000  annually  for 
an  Individual  retirement  account  for  such 
individual;  and 

"Whereas,  without  the  requirement  that 
equal  contributions  be  made  for  both  the 
working  and  non-working  spouse,  the  cur- 
rent amount  which  may  be  contributed  an- 
nually for  the  non-working  spouse  under 
the  spousal  individual  retirement  account 
may  be  as  low  as  $250:  and 

"Whereas,  this  contribution  allowance  is 
totally  Inadequate  for  funding  an  adequate 
retirement  for  the  non-working  spouse 
under  the  spousal  individual  retirement  ac- 
count; and 

"Whereas,  since  the  non-working  spouse, 
in  general,  does  not  participate  in  any  pri- 
vate pension  plan,  self-employment  retire- 
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ment  plan,  or  the  social  security  system,  the 
non-worliins  spouse  is  the  individual  which 
needs  an  adequate  retirement  allowance 
under  the  spousal  individual  retirement  ac- 
count; now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  Resolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of 
the  States  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of 
1982,  that  this  body  strongly  urges  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  to: 

"(1)  Increase  the  aimual  contribution 
limit  for  the  spousal  individual  retirement 
account  from  $2,250  to  $4,000  and  reinstate 
the  fifty  per  cent  restriction  on  the  annual 
contributions  for  the  worlclng  and  non- 
working  spouse;  or 

"(2)  Establish  a  separate  spousal  individ- 
ual retirement  account  for  the  non-worliing 
spouse  with  a  $2,000  annual  contribution 
limit;  and 

"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  this  body 
strongly  urges  each  member  of  Hawaii's 
congressional  delegation  to  take  whatever 
measures  are  necessary,  including  introduc- 
ing and  actively  supporting  legislation,  to 
achieve  the  objectives  described  in  this  Res- 
olution; and 

"Be  it  further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  be  transmitted  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States  Senate, 
the  Speaker  of  the  United  States  House  of 
Representatives,  and  to  each  member  of  Ha- 
waii's congressional  delegation." 

POM-9S8.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 

"HOUBK  RESOLUnOM  No.  48 

"Whereas.  Strong  commercial  ties  be- 
tween the  IJnlted  States  and  Mexico  have 
proven  beneficial  in  securing  successful 
International  relations  between  our  two 
countries;  and 

"Whereas.  It  is  within  the  national  inter- 
est to  ensure  that  United  States  custom 
hours  at  the  border  town  of  Tecate.  Mexico 
are  sufficiently  long  to  ensure  unhindered 
commerce  between  our  two  countries;  and 

"Whereas.  The  State  of  California  has 
demonstrated  its  long-standing  commitment 
to  maintaining  excellent  commercial  and 
social  relations  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico;  and 

"Whereas.  The  proposed  curtailment  of 
United  States  customs  hours  at  the  Tecate 
border  (from  the  present  hours  of  7:00  a.m. 
to  12:00  midnight  to  the  curtailed  hours  of 
6:00  ajn.  to  10:00  p.m.)  will  operate  to 
produce  $20,000  to  $40,000  per  month  in 
business  losses  and  will  often  result  in 
United  States  and  Mexican  citizens  being 
stranded  In  each  other's  respective  country 
due  to  their  Inability  to  meet  the  proposed 
early  curfew;  and 

"Whereas,  The  estimated  $8,000  to  $10,000 
in  annual  savings  to  the  United  States  Cus- 
toms Office  is  insignificant  in  contrast  to 
the  severe  business  losses  and  personal 
hardship  on  citizens  from  both  nations  that 
wUl  be  created  by  the  proposed  curtailment 
of  United  States  customs  hours;  now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

"Resolved,  That  the  Assembly  of  the 
State  of  California  respectfully  memorial- 
izes California's  Congressional  and  Senatori- 
al delegation  to  work  towards  establishing 
24-hour,  around-the-clock  customs  hours  at 
the  Tecate  border  station:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the 
Assembly  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution 
to  the  President  and  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Sena- 


tor and  Hiepresentatlve  from  California  in 
the  Congrtss  of  the  United  States." 

POM-9Si.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  ]Representatlves  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii;  toi  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

House  Rksolution  326 

"Wherei  s.  the  huge  acceleration  of  mili- 
tary spent  ing  proposed  by  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration together  with  talk  of  "nuclear 
superiority"  and  "limited"  or  "wlnnable" 
nuclear  war  arouses  great  fear  and  anxiety 
among  mott  Americans  and  people  through- 
out the  world  who  realize  that  a  nuclear  war 
would  endpivilizatlon  as  we  know  It:  and 

"Where^.  present  scientific  and  medical 
evidence  jhow  that  nuclear  war,  even  a 
"limited"  f  ne,  would  result  in  death,  injury 
and  pollullon,  on  a  scale  unprecedented  in 
human  hisory;  and 

"Wheretts,  worldwide  fallout  would  con- 
taminate Our  planet,  severely  damaging  all 
living  thli^  for  many  generations:  and 

"Wherett,  disaster  plaimlng  for  a  nuclear 
war  is  futOe  and  meaningless  because  shel- 
ters would  become  death  ovens,  nearly  all 
hospitals  would  be  destroyed  medical  per- 
sonnel would  be  dead  or  injured,  food, 
water,  and  other  life  supplies  would  be  de- 
stroyed or  contaminated,  and  those  who  sur- 
vive initialy  would  die  after  a  short  period; 
now,  theraore, 

"Be  it  Ifesolved  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Eleventh  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Hawaii,  Regular  Session  of 
1982,  that  President  Ronald  Reagan  and  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  are  called 
upon  to  aft  immediately  to  reduce  tension 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  to  Join 
in  a  temnirary  suspension  of  the  nuclear 
arms  prodBction  while  seeking  a  permanent. 
Intematioaal  nuclear  weapons  ban;  and 

"Be  is  Further  Resolved  that  certified 
copies  of  this  Resolution  l>e  transmitted  to 
President  Ronald  Reagan,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representatives, 
and  to  eadh  member  of  Hawaii's  delegation 
to  the  United  States  Congress." 

POM-96p.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
liCgislatui*  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations:    I 

"Whereis,  Raul  Wallenberg  during  the 
course  of  World  War  II  exhibited  outstand- 
ing heroic  acts  In  rescuing  countless  Hun- 
garian Jews  from  execution  at  the  hands  of 
the  Nazis;  land 

"Whereis.  Raul  Wallenberg  at  the  end  of 
the  war  vias  known  to  have  been  taken  by 
agents  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  has  been 
seen  In  confinement  in  the  Soviet  Union 
since  that  time;  and 

'Whereas,  In  recent  years  there  has  been 
no  report  as  to  the  safety  and  health  of  said 
Raul  Wallenberg;  now  therefore  be  it 

"Resolv4<i,  That  the  Massachusetts  Gener- 
al Court  urges  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  to  enact  legislation  which  would  urge 
the  Soviet  Union  to  provide  official  and  cor- 
rect data  on  the  whereabouts  of  said  Raul 
Wallenbelg  and  If  he  is  alive  to  effect  his  re- 
lease fron  confinement  in  the  Soviet  Union; 
and  be  it  I  urther 

"Reaolv  4,  that  copies  of  these  resolutions 
be  transolltted  forthwith  by  the  Clerk  of 
the  Sena^  to  the  presiding  officer  of  each 
branch  of  Congress  and  to  the  Members 
thereof  fipm  this  Commonwealth." 
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9(  1.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
C  >mmittee  of  Portsmouth,  Rhode 


Island,  urging  {negotiations  with  the  Soviet 
Union  to  freeie  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
weapon  systeme  at  present  levels,  and  there- 
after to  negotiate  a  reduction  in  such  weap- 
ons and  weapoti  systems;  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Reiiktions. 

POM-962.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  City  of  Fayette- 
vllle,  Arkansas  calling  for  a  freeze  on  pro- 
duction and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  a  reduction  in  the  supply  of  nuclear 
weapons;  to  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations. 

POM-963.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Town  Meeting*  of  Provincetown,  Massachu- 
setts, urging  Oongress  and  the  President  to 
Immediately  initiate  and  enter  into  a  nucle- 
ar weapons  t«oratorlum  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  i  transfer  all  funds  appropri- 
ated for  nucl^  weapons  to  the  domestic 
betterment  of  the  American  way  of  life;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-964.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Annual  Assembly  of  the  Diocese  of  the  Ar- 
menian Church  of  America  condemning  all 
acts  of  violence  and  terrorism;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-965/  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Township  Committee  of  Cranford,  New 
Jersey,  supporting  reduction  of  nuclear 
arms  as  well  a$  freeze  In  nuclear  capability: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-966.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Washington 
requesting  that  the  United  States  Postal 
Service  issue  a  postage  stamp  In  commera- 
tion  of  the  Ma^  18.  1980,  eruption  of  Mount 
St.  Helens:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Af  falrsi 

POM-967.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Chosen  Freeholders  of  Morris 
County,  New  Jersey  urging  the  Congress  to 
enact  S.  1701  <^r  H.R.  3781,  which  would  au- 
thorize the  Attorney  General  to  assist  law 
enforcement  agencies  in  the  acquisition  and 
exchange  of  information  concerning  missing 
adults  and  children;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. ' 

POM-068.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Dothan,  Alal&ma,  supporting  the  Presi- 
dent's proposed  constitutional  amendment 
to  allow  prajer  to  be  offered  in  public 
schools  and  liUtitutlons;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciaf^y. 

POM-969.  4  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
South  Carolina;  Ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"House  Resolution 

"Whereas,  ii  is  clearly  recognizable  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  probably 
the  most  sienificant  and  effective  civil 
rights  legislation  ever  passed  by  the  United 
States  Congreis;  and 

Whereas,  in  October  of  1981  the  United 
States  House  Of  Representatives  passed  leg- 
islation (HR  3tll2)  amending  and  extending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  by  a  vote  of 
389  to  24,  th^by  showing  bipartisan  sup- 
port reflecting  the  reality  that  HR  3112  is  a 
good  and  fair  bill;  and 

"Whereas,  senate  bill  S.  1992  will  nullify 
the  decision  at  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  in  the  ease  of  Bolden  v.  Mobile  rees- 
tablishing the  original  Intent  of  Congress 
that  "no  qualification,  prerequisite,  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  shall  be  Imposed 
or  applied  which  results  in  the  denial  or 
abridgement  of  the  right  of  a  citizen  to  vote 
race  or  color",  and  thereby 
effect"    as    opposed    to    the 


on  account  ol 
clarify    the 


intent"  stantlard  which  is  being  promoted 
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by  the  National  Administration  and  some 
members  of  Congress;  and 

"Whereas,  the  bilingual  provisions  of  the 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  which  were  added  in 
1975,  but  are  scheduled  to  expire  In  1985. 
and  are  necessary  for  citizens  who  speak 
other  languages  and  cannot  vote  effectively 
without  assistance,  and  should  be  extended 
to  1992  to  coincide  with  the  expiration  date 
of  the  preclearance  provisions:  and 

"Whereas,  the  preclearance  provision  of 
the  Act  offers  tremendous  incentives  for 
states,  counties,  and  municipalities  to 
engage  in  constructive  and  affirmative  ef- 
forts to  Increase  access  and  participation  of 
minorities  In  the  political  process,  but  an  ex- 
tension of  these  provisions  to  cover  all  fifty 
states  would  create  an  administrative  night- 
mare that  would  ensure  that  even  the  most 
flagrant  violations  would  never  receive  their 
Just  review,  and  since  the  present  provisions 
expire  in  August  of  1982  but  should  contin- 
ue to  1992.  Now,  therefore. 

"Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

"That  the  United  SUtes  Senate  is  memo- 
rialized to  pass  HR  3112.  as  passed  by  the 
subcommittee  on  the  Constitution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  which  amends  and  extends 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
resolution  be  sent  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  Washington,  D.C." 

POM-970.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  San 
Diego.  Calif.,  urging  Congress  to  reject  "the 
Gay  Bill  of  Rights";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

POM-971.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of  the 
City  of  New  York.  N.Y.,  presenting  the 
Board  of  Education's  New  York  City  Public 
Schools  1980-81  annual  report;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

POM-972.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Texas;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table: 

"RESOLunoif 

"Whereaa,  the  52,500  citizens  of  the  State 
of  Texas  now  receiving  railroad  retirement 
benefits  are  entitled  to  reasonable  protec- 
tion of  the  retirement  benefits  that  they 
expect  to  receive:  and 

"Whereas,  there  are  now  29.852  railroad 
employees  in  Texas  working  for  and  contrib- 
uting to  the  railroad  retirement  system  with 
the  exiiectatlon  of  reasonable  protection  of 
their  retirement  benefits;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proporal  to  abolish  the 
Railroad  Retirement  Board;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proposal  to  shift  tier 
one  benefit  payments  to  railroad  retirees  to 
the  Social  Security  Administration  and  to 
convert  tier  two  benefit  payments  to  rail- 
road retirees  to  a  privately  negotiated 
system;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proposal  for  reducing 
dual  benefit  payments  to  railroad  retirees 
already  earned;  and 

"Whereas,  the  budget  proposed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  for  fiscal 
year  1983  contains  a  proposal  to  disband  the 
railroad  retirement  field  office  service 
system:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

"Resolved  That  the  House  of  RepreaenU- 
tives  of  the  67th  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of 
Texas,  2d  called  session,  hereby  urge  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 


members  of  the  97th  Congress  to  proceed 
with  utmost  caution  in  preparing  a  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1983  in  order  to  preserve  the 
reasonable  expecUtioiu  and  rights  of  per- 
sons who  are  receiving  or  accruing  raUroad 
retirement  benefita;  and.  be  It  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  chief  clerk  of  the 
house  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  the  %>c«k- 
er  of  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  SUtes  Congress,  the  members  of  the 
congressional  budget  oommittees.  and  idl 
members  of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the 
Congress." 


REPORTS  OF  COBOOTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services: 

S.  2645.  An  original  bill  to  amend  Utle  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
permanent  provisions  of  law  relating  to  mili- 
tary construction  and  military  family  hous- 
ing; (Rept.  No.  97-474). 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

A  report  to  accompany  the  bill  (&  1940)  to 
amend  Chapter  309  of  T\XXe  18.  United 
SUtes  Code,  relating  to  extradition,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept  No.  97-475). 

By  Mr.  DOU^  fran  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, without  amendment:  and  with  an 
amendment  to  the  preamble: 

S.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
pending  steel  unfair  trade  practice  cases  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  promptly  concluded. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
CX>MMITTEE8 
The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judldary: 

George  C.  PraU,  of  New  York,  to  be 
United  SUtes  Circuit  Judge  for  the  Second 
Circuit; 

Maurice  M.  Paul,  of  Florida,  to  be  United 
States  DiBtrict  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Florida; 

John  W.  Potter,  of  Ohio,  to  by  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  Northern  Dis- 
trict of  Ohio: 

Harold  M.  Fong.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of 
Hawaii: 

A.  J.  McNamara,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Loulstana: 

William  C.  Whltworth.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  United  States  Marshal  for  the  District 
of  South  Carolina  for  the  term  of  four 
years;  and 

Frands  K.  Peo,  of  New  York,  to  be  United 
SUtes  Marshal  for  the  Northern  District  of 
New  York  for  the  term  of  four  yean. 

By  Mr.  TOWSSt.  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

BCr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
report  favorably  the  following  nomi- 
nations: Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman.  U.S. 
Navy,  (age  51)  for  appointment  to  the 
grade  of  admiral  on  the  retired  list, 
Vice  Adm.  Lee  Baggett.  Jr.,  U.S.  Navy, 
to  be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  vice 
admiral.  Lt.  Oen.  John  H.  Miller.  n.S. 


Marine  Corps,  to  be  reassigned  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  general,  Maj.  Oen. 
William  R.  Maloney,  U.S.  Marine 
Conis,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  MaJ. 
Oen.  William  H.  Fitch.  UJS.  Marine 
Corps,  to  be  lieutenant  general,  Maj. 
Oen.  Richard  L.  Prlllaman.  U.S.  Army, 
to  be  lieutenant  general,  MaJ.  Oen. 
John  T.  Chain.  Jr..  U.S.  Air  Port».  to 
be  lieutenant  general.  In  the  Air  Force 
Reserve  there  are  13  appointments  to 
the  grade  of  brigadier  general  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Rudolph  D. 
Bartholomew),  Brig.  Gen.  Robert  F. 
Ensslin,  Jr..  U.S.  Army  National 
Ouard,  to  be  major  general.  Lt  Oen. 
Robert  Haldane,  U.S.  Army,  (age  57) 
for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  lieu- 
tenant general  on  the  retired  list,  Lt. 
Oen.  Howard  P.  Stone.  UA  Army,  to 
be  reassigned  in  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant general,  Lt.  Oen.  Billy  M.  ICinter. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  general.  Lt.  Oen. 
Richard  E.  Merkllng,  UJS.  Air  Force, 
to  be  reassigned  as  lieutenant  general. 
MaJ.  Oen.  Earl  T.  O'Loughlin.  UJS.  Air 
Force,  to  be  lieutenant  general.  Brig. 
<3en.  John  A.  Collins.  UA  Air  FV>tve, 
to  be  major  general.  Col.  Stuart  E. 
Barstad.  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  brigadier 
general  and  Brig.  Oen.  Oerald  L. 
Prather,  U.S.  Air  Force,  to  be  major 
general.  I  ask  that  these  names  be 
placed  on  the  Executive  Calendar. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPFIC^ER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion, in  the  Navy  there  are  1,285  per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  commander  (list  begins 
with  Michael  C.  Aaby),  in  the  Army 
there  are  21  appointments  to  the 
grade  of  major  and  below  (list  begins 
with  John  W.  Carney),  in  the  Army 
Reserve  there  are  286  promotions  to 
the  grade  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Anthony  Frigeri),  In  the 
Navy  and  Naval  Reserve  there  are  49 
permanent  appointments  to  the  grade 
of  captain  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Eugene  M.  Abler).  In  the  Navy  and 
Naval  Reserve  there  aie  33  permanent 
promotions  to  the  grade  of  lieutenant 
commander  and  below  (list  begins  with 
Peter  H.  Cressey).  in  the  Air  Force 
there  are  190  permanent  appoint- 
ments to  the  Bfarlne  Corps  to  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  (list  begins 
with  Olen  D.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  in  the 
Air  Force  there  are  8  permanent  pro- 
motions to  the  grade  of  colonel  and 
below  (list  begins  with  Salvatore  F. 
Oiannotta).  in  the  Air  Force  there  are 
1,226  appointments  to  the  grades  and 
dates  of  ranlc  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (list  begins 
with  Donald  S.  Abel),  in  the  Air  Force 
there  are  5  appointments  to  the  grades 
and  dates  of  ranic  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (list 
begins  with  Oallen  J.  Rose),  in  the  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  Air  Force  Re- 
serve there  are  26  promotions  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list  begins 
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with  Alfred  O.  Aldridge.  Jr.).  in  the 
Navy  there  are  2  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  ensign  (list  begins 
with  Gregory  J.  Kniff ),  and  in  the  Air 
Force  there  are  979  permanent  promo- 
tions to  the  grade  of  colonel  (list 
begins  with  Leroy  P.  Ache).  Since 
these  names  have  already  appeared  in 
the  CoivoRKSSiOHAL  RccoRD  and  to  save 
the  expense  of  printing  again.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  or- 
dered to  lie  on  the  Secretary's  desk  for 
the  information  of  any  Senator. 

The  FRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  RacoRO  of  May  21.  May  24,  June  8, 
and  June  14.  1982.  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  STENNIS: 
a  2638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  payments  shall  be 
made  from  the  general  fund  In  the  Treasury 
to  the  social  security  tnist  fluids  to  reim- 
burse such  trust  funds  for  the  difference  be- 
tween the  amount  of  Interest  earned  by 
such  trust  funds  and  the  amount  of  interest 
which  could  have  been  earned  If  amounts  In 
such  trust  ftmds  had  been  invested  In  secu- 
rities which  provided  maxlmlm  return  con- 
sistent with  safety;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance.   

By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
8.  3639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  prevent  the  imposition 
of  an  additional  estate  tax  if  special  use 
valuation  property  Is  used  for  the  qualified 
use  by  the  members  of  the  family  of  certain 
qualified  heirs:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  BOSCHWriZ  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Duamnon): 
B.  3640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Excelsi- 
or   United    Methodist    Church,    Excelsior, 
Minn.;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  COHEH: 
8.  3641.  A  bUl  to  deny  tax-exempt  status 
to  the  National  Broiler  Council;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
STina): 
8.  3643.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  19M  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  reserves  for  mining  land  recla- 
mation and  for  the  deduction  of  amounts 
added  to  such  reserves;  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

By  Mr.  DaCONCINI: 
8.  3643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the  marriage 
penalty;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
MoTimuji) 
&  3644.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  prohibit  the  dlspoeal  in  landfills 
of  certain  haaardous  wastes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Envirtmrnent  and  Public  WoriEa 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services: 
8.  3645.  An  original  bill  to  amend  UUe  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  codify  the 


permanent,  provisions  of  law  relating  to  mili- 
tary consti|uction  and  military  family  hous- 
>n  the  calendar. 

ROTH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
lEM): 

bill  to  amend  section  103(bM6) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  from  the  industri- 
al developaient  bond  provisions  for  certain 
small  Issueb:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAOA  (for  himself 
anqMr.  Imodtk): 

bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 

>f  1954  to  allow  a  business  ex- 

:tion  for  certain  conventions  on 

and  to  reinstate  the  convention 

Requirements;  to  the  Committee 


By  Mr.  D  AMATO: 


S.  Res.  415. 


S.  3647, 
nue  Code 
pense  ded 
cruise  shli 
reporting 
onFinan( 
By 

S.  2648 


PELL: 

blll  to  provide  for  the  continu- 
ation of  thfc  National  Diffusion  Networlt;  to 
the  Conun|ttee  on  Labor  and  Himian  Re- 
sources.     I 

By  Ml-.  DAMATO: 
8.  2649.  ^  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  cooperative 
agreement'  to  maintain  the  gravesite  of 
Samuel  "Ilncle  Sam"  Wilson  and  to  erect 
and  malnt^Un  tablets  or  markers  at  such 
gravesite  lo  commemoration  of  the  progeni- 
tor of  the  national  symbol  of  the  United 
States:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
mlnlstratlan. 

By  Mk-.  HATCH: 
S.  2650.  A  bill  to  provide  readjustment 
services  to  worlcers  permanently  displaced 
from  their  jobs,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  McCHjURE  (by  request): 
S.  2651.  A  bin  to  extend  the  expiraUon 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act;   to   the  Committee   on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By  Mt.  DANFORTH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
TsfigtcAS,  Mr.  Baxkr.  Mr.  Oolo- 
WAtxR.  Mr.  Hayakawa,  Mr.  Laxalt, 
Mr.,  Braoley,  Mr.  Ckamston,  Mr. 
Ma^sumaoa.    Mr.     Pell,    and    Mr. 

SasM»: 

8.J.  Res.  302.  A  Joint  resolution  to  express 
the  sense  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  tluU  the  Nation  reaffirm  Its  commit- 
ment to  1  he  expeditious  development  of 
magnetic  1  iision  energy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Energy  md  Natiual  Resources. 
By  M  r.  WBICKER: 

8  J.  Res.  aOS.  A  Joint  rsaolutlon  to  author- 
ize and  re  luest  the  President  to  designate 
the  week  of  November  30. 1983.  through  De- 
cember 6,  1983.  as  "National  Preventive 
Dentistry  for  the  Elderly  Week";  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


tte«( 


SUBMI  iSION  OF  CONCURRENT 


AND  i  lENATB  RS80LX7TION8 
The  f  ol  owing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Seni  «  reiolutlons  were  read,  and 
referred  i  or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 
By  M  r.  SKEC'l'EK: 
8.  Res.  4  IS.  A  resolution  urging  referral  of 
the  issue  1 1  sovereignity  over  the  Falkland 
(MalvlnasJ    Islands    to    the    International 
Court  of  J  ustice;  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relat  ons. 

By  l/  r.  PRX88LXR: 
8.  Res.  114.  A  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  tt  e  Senate  with  respect  to  the  need 
to  demoni  ;rate  that  the  United  States  is  a 
reliable  su  >plier  of  grain,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  he  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 
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A  resolution  to  congratulate 
Mrs.  Jean  MacArthur  for  her  work  for  law 
enforcement;  t^  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MDTNIHAN: 

8.  Con.  Res.  106.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  respecting 
maintaining  existing  regulations  assuring 
nursing  home,  compliance  with  medicare 
health  and  safety  requirements;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Flnafce. 
By  Mr.  PCLL: 

S.  Con.  Res.  107.  A  concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  executive  branch  should  conform  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Global  2000  study: 
to  the  Commitltee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  STENNIS: 

S.  2638.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  payments 
shall  be  made  from  the  general  fund 
in  the  Treasary  to  the  social  security 
trust  funds  to  reimburse  such  trust 
funds  for  thf  difference  l}etween  the 
amount  of  friterest  earned  by  such 
trust  funds  and  the  amount  of  interest 
which  couldj  have  been  earned  if 
amounts  in  such  trust  funds  had  been 
invested  in  purities  which  provided 
maximum  itetum  consistent  with 
safety;  to  thei  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Stennis  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
BxcoKa.) 


130SCHV 
ill  to  am 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2639.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cocle  of  1954  to  prevent  the 
imposition  of  an  additional  estate  tax 
if  special  use  valuation  property  is 
used  for  the  aualif led  use  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  funily  of  certain  qualified 
heirs;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FARM  KS'BATX  limXRITAIICK  TAXES 

Mr.  BOSCarWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
the  family  farm  is  one  of  our  most  pre- 
cious resources  and  insuring  its  surviv- 
al Is  a  high  priority  for  many  of  us  in 
Congress.      | 

Last  year  in  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  we  liassed  some  modifications 
to  the  farm  j  valuation  section  of  the 
estate  tax,  but  inadvertently  failed  to 
address  one  nelated  problem.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  will  rectify  this 
problem  and!  help  many  widows  hang 
on  to  the  family  farm  and  pass  it  on  to 
their  childrei 

Section  2032A  of  the  estate  tax  pro- 
vides for  lowered  valuation  of  farm 
property  provided  that  the  farm  is 
continued  in  use  as  a  farm  by  mem- 
bers of  the  decedent's  family.  There 
are  a  number  of  requirements  which 
must  be  meft  before  the  estate  can 
qualify  for  ijhis  special  use  valuation 
inclu<Ung  one  that  previously  barred 
cash  renting  the  farm  to  family  mem- 
bers, even  those  who  were  to  be  the 
heirs.  This  situation  was  rectified  in 
ERTA  last  yi  tar.  so  that  now  an  owner 
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of  a  farm  can  cash  rent  to  his  own 
family,  as  is  often  necessary  when  the 
owner  becomes  aged  or  disabled,  and 
still  maintain  the  farm's  eligibility  for 
special  use  valuation. 

However,  we  apparently  did  not  ad- 
dress a  similar  problem  the  surviving 
spouse  faces  after  the  decedent's 
death.  The  IRS  has  decided  that 
luiless  the  lease  under  which  the  farm 
had  been  cash  rented  before  death  is 
changed  after  death  to  another  form 
of  rental,  the  widow  will  have  to  pay 
additional  estate  tax  under  the  recap- 
ture tax  provisions.  Obviously  this 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  Intent  of  last 
year's  revisions  where  we  decided  to 
allow  persons  the  flexibility  of  various 
rental  choices  as  long  as  the  farm  con- 
tinued to  be  farmed  by  a  family 
member. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  widow  to 
continue  the  previous  rental  arrange- 
ment without  having  to  sell  the  farm 
to  pay  additional  estate  taxes.  I  would 
also  extend  this  same  latitude  to  heirs 
over  the  age  of  65.  and  disabled  heirs, 
heirs  under  the  age  of  21  or  students, 
since  Congress  has  previously  deter- 
mined these  people  to  be  exempt  from 
some  other  special  use  requirements 
due  to  their  inability  to  physically  op- 
erate the  farm. 

I  know  that  those  who  Joined  with 
me  before  to  change  the  cash-rent  pro- 
hibition will  support  me  again  to 
Insure  that  family  farms  can  remain 
family  farms. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text   of   the   bill   l>e   printed   in   the 

RiCORO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu).  as  follows: 

S.  2639 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hove  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
paragraph  (7)  of  section  2032A(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
special  rules)  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subpara- 
graph:   

"(F)    QUALIPIED    USE    BY    MEMBERS    OF    THE 

QUAunxD  HEIR'S  FAMILY.— For  purposes  of 
paragraph  (1MB),  any  use  of  the  qualified 
real  property  for  the  qualified  use  under 
which  the  qualified  real  property  qualified 
under  subsection  (b)  by  any  member  of  the 
family  of  a  qualified  heir— 

"(1)  while  such  qualified  heir  Is  an  eligible 
qualified  heir,  or 

"(U)  after  such  qualified  heir  has  attained 
65  years  of  age. 

shall  be  treated  as  use  of  the  qualified  real 
property  by  such  qualified  heir  for  such 
qualified  lue.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  section  6511(a)  or 
any  other  period  of  limitation  or  lapse  of 
time,  a  claim  for  credit  or  refund  which 
arises  by  reason  of  the  amendment  made  by 
subsection  (a)  may  be  fUed  by  any  person 
within  the  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  Sections 
651  Kb)  and  6514  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  shall  not  apply  to  any  claim 
for  credit  or  refund  filed  imder  this  subaec- 
Uon  within  such  1-year  period. 


(c)  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act  shall 
apply  to  the  estates  of  decedents  dying  after 
December  31, 1976. 


By  Mr.  BOSCHWITZ: 
S.  2640.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the 
Excelsior  United  Methodist  Church. 
Excelsior.  Minnesota:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EXCELSIOR  METHODIST  CHtmCH 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  bill  that  will 
assist  the  Excelsior  Methodist  Church 
in  Excelsior.  Minn.  This  bill  is  neces- 
sary because  Excelsior  Methodist  has 
been  caught  in  a  tangled  mess  result- 
ing from  the  filing  of  a  waiver  under 
social  security  over  10  years  age. 

Back  in  1970  the  church,  which  is  a 
nonprofit  organization  and  so  exempt 
from  social  security,  filed  a  waiver  of 
exemption  in  order  to  pay  social  secu- 
rity taxes  for  one  employee,  a  custodi- 
an. That  waiver  was  granted,  and  Ex- 
celsior paid  the  tax  untU  1972  at 
which  time  the  custodian  left  Excelsi- 
or Church.  No  other  custodian  was 
hired,  so  Excelsior  paid  no  further 
taxes. 

However,  Excelsior,  in  the  eyes  of 
IRS.  made  one  serious  mistake.  Excel- 
sior is  a  Methodist  church,  and  under 
the  organization  of  Methodist  church- 
es is  split  into  two  separate  entities,  a 
board  of  trustees  and  an  administra- 
tive council.  The  board  of  trustees  has 
one  function  in  the  church,  to  oversee 
the  physical  upkeep  of  the  church. 
The  Excelsior  Methodist  Church 
Board  had  only  one  paid  employee, 
the  custodian  hired  In  1970.  The  board 
of  trustees  filed  the  FICA  waiver,  and 
hence  Excelsior  Methodist  Church 
presumed  that  the  waiver  only  applied 
to  the  board  of  trustee  employee. 

IRS  disagreed.  In  1981.  they  in- 
formed Excelsior  that  the  waiver  had 
in  fact  applied  to  all  the  church's  em- 
ployees, not  Just  the  custodian.  Under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  the  IRS 
considers  the  church  to  be  one  entity, 
not  two,  even  though  the  church  itself 
functions  as  two  entities.  IRS  then  re- 
quested payment  of  over  $10,000  in 
back  social  security  taxes  due.  It  seems 
at  this  point  that  legislation  is  re- 
quired to  resolve  this  problem. 

This  bill  will  negate  the  earlier 
waiver  for  all  employees  except  the 
custodian  it  was  originally  intended 
for.  It  does  not  involve  any  expendi- 
ture of  funds,  and  does  not  leave  any 
unfunded  liability  In  social  security 
since  none  of  the  affected  employees 
would  be  eUglble  for  social  security 
benefits  as  a  result  of  their  employ- 
ment in  any  event.  In  addition,  all  em- 
ployees had  been  clearly  Informed  at 
the  time  of  their  employment  that 
their  Jobs  were  not  covered  by  social 
security.  And.  of  course.  Excelsior 
simply  does  not  have  a  spare  910,000 
to  hand  over  to  IRS. 

B4r,  President,  the  FICA  waiver  was 
filed    by    the    Excelsior    Methodist 


Church  board  of  trustees  in  good 
faith.  It  is  unfortunate  that  in  trying 
to  accommodate  one  employee,  the 
church  has  now  Jeopardized  its  finan- 
cial standing  to  a  great  extent. 

While  I  xmderstand  that  in  general 
laws  necessarily  are  written  to  meet 
the  circumstances  of  the  majority  of 
cases.  I  would  hate  to  think  we  had 
reached  the  point  jrhere  we  can  not 
accommodate  the  special  needs  of  one. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 
8.2640 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding secUon  3131  (b)  (8)  (B)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954,  the  certifi- 
cate fUed  by  the  Excelsior  United  Methodist 
Church.  Excelsior.  Minnesota,  in  1970  pur- 
suant to  section  3121  (k)  of  such  Code  shall 
constitute  a  waiver  of  exemption  from  tax- 
ation under  chapter  21  of  such  Code  only 
with  respect  to  service  perfonned  by  the 
employee  whose  name  appears  on  the  list 
required  by  section  3121  (k)  to  accompany 
such  certificate. 


By  Mr.  WALLOP  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Stmms)  : 
S.  2642.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for 
the  establishment  of  reserves  for 
mining  land  reclamation  and  for  the 
deduction  of  amounts  added  to  such 
reserves;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

COMTRERENSIVX  MIimiG  RXCLAMATIOH  RESBKVB 
ACT  OP  19S2 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am    Introducing    the    Comprehensive 
Mining  Reclamation  Act  of  1982  in  an 
effort  to  resolve  the  long-nmning  con- 
troversy between  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  surface  mining  in- 
dustry with  regard  to  their  reclama- 
tion expenses.  This  legislation  is  very 
similar  to  that  introduced  late  last 
year  by  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia, Senator  Spsctkr.  I  congratulate 
my  colleague  for  his  hard  work  on  this 
issue  and  hope  that  we  can  Join  in  fo- 
cusing the  attention  of  the  Congress 
on  a  very  real  issue  which  has  been 
swept  up  in  needless  controversy.  My 
purpose  in  introducing  this  legislation 
today  is  to  complement  the  work  of 
my     colleague     from     Pennsylvania, 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  that 
mine  operators  have  the  opportunity 
to  use  those  accoimting  methods  for 
computing    their    reclamation    costs 
presently  allowed  by  case  law. 

Surface  mine  operators  must,  by 
Federal  and  State  law,  reclaim  land 
that  has  been  disturbed  by  the  mining 
process.  A  mine  operator  cannot  begin 
mining  imtil  its  comprehensive  recla- 
mation plan  has  been  approved.  The 
operator  must  post  a  performance 
bond  to  guarantee  that  the  approved 

reclamation  plan  will  be  carried  out. 
Noncompliance  can  result  in  civil  and/ 

or   criminal    penalties.    Under    these 

rules,  the  operator  has  a  fixed  and  cer- 
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tain  legal  obligation  to  pay  the  costs 
of  reclaiming  the  land  and  that  obliga- 
tion exists  Just  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
disturbed. 

S.  1911  introduced  by  Senator  Spec- 
ter would  permit  the  deduction  of  ac- 
crued reclamation  expenses  ratably 
over  the  life  of  the  mine.  However,  as 
Senator  Specter  noted  in  his  introduc- 
tory statement,  lei^slation  in  this  area 
should  reflect  existing  practices  within 
the  mining  industry.  The  legislation 
which  I  am  introducing  today  takes  a 
fiirther  step  in  assiiring  mine  opera- 
tors they  will  indeed  have  those  tax- 
accounting  options  which  have  been 
available  on  a  historical  basis,  and 
which  are  consistent  with  the  mining 
techniques  they  employ. 

Of  particular  interest,  and  what  dif- 
ferentiates the  legislation  I  am  intro- 
ducing today  from  that  offered  by  my 
coUeague  from  Pennsylvania,  is  that  it 
would  codify  the  "as  disturbed" 
method  of  reclamation  tax-accounting. 
In  reality  there  should  be  no  need  to 
take  this  step.  The  tax  regulations  for 
many  years  have  stated: 

An  expense  in  deductible  for  the  taxable 
year  in  which  all  events  have  occtured 
which  determine  the  fact  of  the  UabUlty 
and  the  amount  thereof  can  be  determined 
with  reasonable  accuracy.— Treas.  Reg. 
|1.461-l(aK2). 

The  fact  of  the  liability  to  reclaim  is 
established  Just  as  soon  as  the  land  is 
disturbed.  The  amount  of  the  liability 
can  generally  be  determined  with  rea- 
sonable £u:curacy  through  sophisticat- 
ed engineering  analysis.  When  these 
two  elements  are  present,  the  accrued 
costs  are  properly  deductible  In  the 
year  that  the  land  is  disturbed.  De- 
spite this  clear  entitlement,  and  de- 
spite court  cases  upholding  in— most 
recently  the  tax  court  case  Ohio  River 
Collieries  against  Commissioner— the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  continues  to 
take  the  position  that  a  taxpayer  may 
not  deduct  its  accrued  reclamation  ob- 
ligations until  the  reclamation  work 
has  actually  been  performed. 

This  legislation  will  preserve  for 
mine  operators  the  options  that  are 
currently  available  to  them.  In  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  a  mine  operator 
may  employ  different  mining  tech- 
niques on  different  properties,  opera- 
tors would  be  allowed  to  elect  a  recov- 
ery method  on  a  property-by-property 
basis.  However,  once  an  election  has 
been  made  with  respect  to  the  proper- 
ty, that  election  could  be  changed  only 
with  the  consent  of  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary. 

The  need  for  energy  development 
and  for  restoration  of  our  lands  dis- 
turbed by  surface  mining  make  it  im- 
perative that  we  do  not  inadvertently 
create  disincentives  to  these  national 
priorities.  This  legislation  is  designed 
to  avoid  any  such  hiadvertent  action. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unamimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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being  no  objection,  the 
lered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

S.  2642 
Be  it  )macted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SEXmOtI  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

Thla  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Comprehen- 
sive Mining  Reclamation  Reserve  Act  of 
1982". 

SEC.  a.  i  LLOWANCE  OP  DEDUCTION  FOB  AD- 
OmONS  TO  RECLAMATION  RE- 
SERVES. 

(a)  In  Oknkral.— Subpart  C  of  part  n  of 
subchaiiter  E  of  chapter  1  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  the  tax- 
able y«r  for  which  deduction  may  be 
taken)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"SEC.   4fr.   RESERVES  FOR   ESTIMATED  EX- 
PENSES    OP     SURFACE     MININO 
I      LAND  RECLAMATION, 
"(a)  4i'LOWAiicK  or  Deductiok.- In  com- 
puting ttucable  Income  for  the  taxable  year, 
there  sfmll  be  taken  into  account  a  reasona- 
ble addition  to  any  reserve  established  for 
kted  expenses  of  surface  mining 
ition. 

rSTMXNTS  Wrxu  Ressbvk  Bb- 
:cEssrvE.— If  it  is  determined  that 
it  of  any  reserve  for  the  estimated 
expense*  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
is  (as  of  the  close  of  the  taxable  year)  exces- 
sive, then  (under  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary)  such  excess  shall  be  taken 
into  acc^tmt  in  computing  taxable  income 
for  the  tMable  year. 
"(c)  ESection  of  BmsiTTS.— 
"(1)  la^oKNXRAL.— This  section  shall  apply 
to  the  estimated  expenses  of  surface  mintng 
land  re<4amation  with  respect  to  any  prop- 
erty if  4nd  only  if  the  taxpayer  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
such  property.  Such  election  shaU  be  made 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  may  by 
regulations  prescribe. 

"(2)  ax>px  or  ELBcnoR.— If  an  election 
under  t]^  section  Is  made  with  respect  to 
any  proi^erty.  such  election  shall— 

"(A)  apply  to  aU  estimated  expenses  of 
surface  iiining  land  reclamaUon  of  the  tax- 
payer with  respect  to  such  property,  and 
"(B)  s|>ecify  whether  such  estimated  ex- 
^  B  allocable  to  either— 
lerals  extracted  by  surface  mining 
or 
portion  of  the  property  disturbed 

SUCTION  MAT  BI  MAOX.— 

Without  consent.— A  taxpayer  may, 
'*ie  conaent  of  the  Secretuy,  make 
1  under  thla  section  with  respect 
tperty  for  his  first  taxable  year— 
^Ich  ends  after  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  this  aeetlon,  and 

"(ii)  fer  which  there  are  estimated  ex- 
penses of  Biuf  aoe  mining  land  reclamation 
with  resfect  to  aueh  property. 
Such  an  election  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filing 
the  retutn  for  such  taxable  year  (including 
extenaloes  thereof). 

"(B)  WiTR  coNSBNT.— A  taxpayer  may, 
with  the  conaent  of  the  Secretary,  make  an 
electionlinder  this  section  at  any  time. 

"(4)   nVOCABLI  ONLT   WITH   CONSSHT.— An 

election  under  this  section,  once  made,  may 
be  revoked  only  with  the  consent  of  the  Sec- 
retary. 

"(6)  PkopxRTT  oimnD.— For  purposes  of 
this  section,  the  term  'property'  lias  the 
given  to  such  term  by  section  614. 


meaning 
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"(d)     ESTIMATSD     EXPKNSXS     OF     SXHtFACE 

MiNiRo  Land  Reclamation.— For  purposes 
of  this  section- 

"(1)  In  g^ikhai — The  term  'estimated  ex- 
penses of  sarface  mining  land  reclamation' 
means  a  deduction  allowable  to  the  taxpay- 
er under  thk  subtitle  which— 

"(A)  is  attributable  to  qualified  reclama- 
tion activities  to  be  continued  in  subsequent 
taxable  yea^, 

"(B)  can  be  estimated  with  reasonable  ac- 
curacy, and  I 
"(C)  is  aUocable  to  either— 
"(i)  minerals  extracted  by  surface  mining 
activities  walch  occur  before  the  close  of 
'ear,  or 

trtion  of  the  property  disturbed 
lining  which  occurs  before  the 
:able  year. 

RXCLAMATION   AtmviTIES.- 

lualified  reclamation  activities' 

reclamaUon  activities  which 

in  accordance  with  a  redama- 


the  taxable 

"(U)  the 
by  surface 
close  of  the 

"(2)  Qu 
The  term 
means  any  1 
are  conduc 
tion  plan 

"(A)  whicli  is  submitted  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  508  or  511  of  the  Sur- 
face Mining  Control  and  Reclamation  Act  of 
1977  (as  in  effect  on  January  1,  1981)  and 
which  is  part  of  a  surface  mining  and  recla- 
mation permit  granted  under  the  provisions 
of  title  V  of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect),  or 

"(B)  which  is  submitted  purstunt  to  any 
other  Feder|a  or  State  law  which  imposes 
reclamation  and  permit  requirements  sub- 
stantiaUy  similar  to  those  Imposed  by  title  V 
of  such  Act  (as  so  in  effect.). 

"(3)  Excz^oN.— Except  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (4).  the  term  'estimated  expenses 
of  surface  mining  land  reclamation'  does  not 
include  any  amount  allocable  to  minerals 
extracted  or  property  disturbed  by  surface 
mining  activities  occurring  before  the  begin- 
ning of  the  first  taxable  year  for  which  an 
election  under  this  section  is  made. 

"(e)  Spbcia.  Rule  for  Costs  Attributablz 
TO  Pbuod  Bbforx  Elbction.— Any  estimated 
expenses  of  surface  mining  land  reclamation 
which  are  allocable  to  minerals  extracted  or 
property  disturbed  by  siu-face  mining  activi- 
ties which  occurred  before  the  first  taxable 
year  for  which  an  election  with  respect  to 
the  property  under  this  section  is  made  and 
which  have  hot  previously  been  taken  into 
account  by  the  taxpayer  in  computing  tax- 
able income,, shall  be  treated  as  deferred  ex- 
penses and  I  hall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction 
ratably  over  i  period— 

"(1)  which  begins  with  the  first  month  of 
the  first  tax  ible  year  for  which  an  election 
under  this  section  is  made  with  respect  to 
the  property}  and 

"(2)  which  ends  with  the  month  during 
which  it  is  reasonably  expected  that  surface 
mining  land  reclamation  activities  with  re- 
spect to  the  property  involved  will  be  com- 
pleted (or  ifi  earlier  the  last  month  of  the 
60-month  period  beginning  with  the  month 
described  in  baragraph  (D). 

"(f)  Spxcui  Rdixs.— 

"(1)    TaXF^YXRS    who    MANX    AN    ELXCTION 

UNon  sscno^.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer 
who  makes  Sn  election  under  this  section 
with  respect!  to  any  property,  the  determi- 
nation of  the  taxable  year  for  which  non- 
qualified land  reclamation  expenses  with  re- 
spect to  such  property  are  allowable  as  a  de- 
duction shul  be  made  under  regulations 
prescribed  bs^the  Secretary.  For  purposes  of 
the  preceding  sentence,  the  term  'nonqual- 
ified land  reclamation  expenses'  means  any 
expense  of  land  reclamation  activities 
(other  than  qualified  reclamation  activities) 
which  are  attaibutable  to  surface  mining 
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"(2)  Taxfatxrs  who  do  not  kakk  an  elsc- 
TiON.— In  the  case  of  any  taxpayer  who  does 
not  make  an  election  under  this  section  with 
respect  to  any  property,  any  deduction  for 
expenses  of  land  reclamation  activities  with 
respect  to  such  property  attributable  to  sur- 
face mining  shall  be  allowable  in  the  same 
manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  if  tills 
section  had  not  been  enacted.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  C  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  E  of  chapter  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  467.  Reserves  for  esUmsted  expenses  of  sur- 
fsce  mining  luid  reclunmUon.". 

(cKl)  The  amendments  made  by  this  sec- 
tion shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)If- 

(A)  the  taxpayer  makes  an  election  under 
section  467  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  for  his  first  taxable  year  ending  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  and 


(B)  for  a  continuous  period  of  one  or  more 
taxable  years  each  of  which  ends  on  or 
before  such  date  of  enactment,  the  taxpayer 
used  an  accrual  method  of  accounting  for  a 
property  with  respect  to  the  expenses  of 
surface  mining  land  reclamation  activities 
attributable  to  surface  mining  which  al- 
lowed a  deduction  for  such  expenses  prior  to 
the  taxable  year  in  which  such  expenses 
were  paid 

then  the  taxpayer  may  make  an  election 
under  this  paragn«>b  to  have  the  method  of 
accounting  which  he  used  for  such  continu- 
ous period  with  respect  to  such  property 
treated  as  a  valid  method  of  accounting  for 
purposes  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  The  taxpayer  may  make  an  election 
under  this  section  with  respect  to  only  one 
such  continuous  period. 

(3)  An  election  under  paiagtaph  (2)  shall 
be  made  at  such  time  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate shall  by  regulations  prescribe. 


By  Mr.  E>eCONCINI: 

S.  2643.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  eliminate  the 
marriage  penalty:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

kuminatioh  of  mabiuagk  tax  pknaltt 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA) 
of  1981  created  a  new  deduction  de- 
signed to  mitigate  what  has  become 
known  as  the  "marriage  tax"  or  "mar- 
riage penalty"  that  is  the  additional 
tax  liability  incurred  by  married  cou- 
ples, both  of  whom  are  gainfully  em- 
ployed, over  and  above  what  they 
would  incur  were  they  unmarried  and 
able  to  file  separate  returns.  This  dif- 
ference in  the  tax  treatment  of  two 
earner  married  couples  and  single  per- 
sons is  not  insubstantial  as  the  exam- 
ples in  the  table  below  indicate. 


MARRIA(%  PENALTY:  ADOmCMAL  AMOUNT  OF  TAX  A  COUPli  WITH  A  XXNT  lOMN  M^ 
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Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  changes  enacted  last 
summer,  the  total  penalty  (depending 
on  the  interspousal  division  of  earn- 
ings) ranged  from  almost  $200  for  cou- 
ples earning  $15,000  to  over  $3,700  for 
those  with  a  combined  income  of 
$100,000. 

Thus,  the  marriage  penalty,  not  sur- 
prisingly, has  come  to  be  regarded  as 
one  of  the  more  egregiously  unfair 
features  of  a  tax  system  already  over- 
loaded with  injustices.  What  is  more, 
it  Is  bad  social  policy.  The  traditional 
family  is  a  cornerstone  of  social  order 
and  stability.  The  marriage  penalty 
serves  to  add  a  financial  hardship  to 
the  other  stresses  threatening  the 
family  Inherent  in  modem  life.  The 
Tax  Code  ought,  at  least,  to  be  neutral 
inasfar  as  the  integrity  of  marital  and 
family  relationships  is  concerned. 

The  two-earner  deduction  enacted 
last  year  will,  when  it  becomes  fully 
effective  in  1983,  equal  10  percent  of 
the  lesser  of  the  earned  incomes  of  the 
two  spouses  up  to  a  limit  of  $3,000.  As 
the  table  above  shows,  the  effect  is  a 
reduction  in  the  marriage  tax  of  about 
a  third  overall.  It  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  But  it  only  ameliorates  and 
does  not  resolve  the  problem. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  would  complete  the  task.  It 
amends  the  pertinent  sections  of  the 


code  to  provide  opUonal  filing  status 
for  married  couples.  Under  the  bill, 
couples  would  be  permitted  either  to 
file  Jointly  using  the  Joint  rate  sched- 
ule or  to  file  separately  using  the  rate 
schedule  for  single  taxpayers.  Hus- 
bands and  wives  could  thus  take  ad- 
vantage of  whichever  filing  status  was 
more  favorable  (or  less  discriminato- 
ry). This  approach.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  virtue  of  being  at  once  fairer  and 
less  cumbersome  than  current  law.  I 
hope  the  Finance  Committee  wiU 
concur  and  include  the  substance  of 
my  bill  in  one  of  the  measiires  it  will 
recommend  to  the  Senate  this  session. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

a.  ae43 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives   of  the    United   States   of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  EUMINATION  OP  THE  MARRIAGE 
PENALTY. 

(a)  IM  OmKAL.— 

(1)  Tax  niroaED.— So  much  of  subsection 
(c)  of  section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (reUting  to  tax  imposed)  as 
precedes  the  tables  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  UwMARRnKD  Individuals  (Other  Than 
SmvrvniG  Sfouses  and  Heads  or  House- 


holds) AND  Certain  Makkikd  Individuals.— 
There  is  hereby  Imposed  on  the  taxable 
income  of — 

"(1)  every  individual  (other  than  a  surviv- 
ing spouse  as  defined  in  section  2(a)  or  the 
head  of  a  household  as  defined  in  section 
2(b)). 

"(2)  every  married  Individual  (as  defined 
in  section  143)  who— 

"(A)  does  not  make  a  single  return  Jointly 
with  his  spouse  under  section  6013. 

"(B)  who  elects,  at  such  time  and  in  such 
manner  as  the  Secretary  prescribes,  to  have 
this  subsection  apply,  and 

"(C)  whose  spouse  elects,  at  such  time  and 
in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  prescribes, 
to  have  this  subsection  t4>Ply- 
a  tax  determined  in  accordance  with  the  fol- 
lowing tables:". 

(2)  Special  rules  for  married  individuals 
ELECTING  section  1  (c». — Section  1  of  such 
Code  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(q)  Married  Individual  Electing  Subsec- 
tion (C).— In  the  case  of  a  married  individ- 
ual (as  defined  in  section  143)  who  elects  to 
have  the  provisions  of  subsection  (c)  apply 
with  respect  to  his  taxable  income  for  any 
taxable  year—  

"(1)  Deductions  and  dependent  exemp- 
tions.—The  amount  of  any— 

"(A)  deduction  allowable  by  part  VI  or  VII 
of  subchapter  B  to  such  individual  or  the 
spouse  of  such  individual  for  the  taxable 
year,  or 

"(B)  personal  exemption  allowable  under 
section  151  (e)  to  such  individual  or  the 
spouse  of  such  individual  for  the  taxable 
year, 
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shall  be  allocsted  between  such  individual 
and  the  apouae  of  auch  individual  so  that  50 
percent  of  tuch  amount  ia  allocated  (and  al- 
lowed aa  a  deduction)  to  auch  individual. 

"(2)  Incou  moH  joixtlt  ownzd  profkr- 
TT.— The  income  (other  than  earned 
Income)  received  by  auch  Individual  and  the 
apouae  of  auch  individual  diulng  the  taxable 
year  from  property  held  by  auch  individual 
and  the  apouae  of  auch  individual  as  tenants 
in  common.  Joint  tenants,  or  teiumts  by  the 
entirety,  shall  be  allocated  between  auch  in- 
dividual and  the  apouae  of  auch  Individual. 
The  amount  allocated  to  an  individual 
under  the  preceding  sentence  ahall  be  an 
amount  which  bears  the  aame  relationship 
to  auch  Income  aa  the  amount  of  auch  indi- 
vldual'a  cross  income  for  the  taxable  year 
(determined  without  regard  to  this  subsec- 
tion) bears  to  the  stun  of— 

"(A)  such  individual's  gross  income  for  the 
taxable  year  (determined  without  regard  to 
this  subsection),  plus 

"(B)  the  gross  income  of  the  spouse  of 
such  individual  for  the  taxable  year  (deter- 
mined without  regard  to  this  subsection) 

"(3)  CoaonTKiTY  PKoraxTT  LAWS.— The 
computation  of  such  individual's  taxable 
income  shaU  be  made  without  regard  to  any 
community  property  laws. 

"(4)  Emuisd  nrooifx.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  the  term  'earned  Income'  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section 
911(dX3)  or  401(cK3HC).". 

(b)  CORTOaiORO  AlONDlfBITS.— 

(1)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1  la  amend- 


(A)  by  inserting  "Certain"  before  "Mar- 
ried" in  the  heading  thereof,  and 

(B>  by  inaertlng  a  comma  and  "or  who 
doea  not  make  an  election  under  subsection 
(c)."  after  "aecUon  6013". 

(3)  Subsection  (d)  of  aectlon  63  (relating 
to  the  definition  of  taxable  income)  ia 
amended— 

(A)  by  Inaertlng  a  comma  and  "or  who  ia 
muTled  and  makea  an  election  under  aec- 
tlon 1(c)"  before  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2),  and 

(B)  by  inaertlng  "under  aecUon  1(d)"  after 
"return"  in  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  Clause  (1)  of  section  6013(aHlXA)  (re- 
lating to  persona  required  to  make  returns 
of  Income)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  comma  before  "is 
not  a  siuvivtog  spouse"  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "and",  and 

(B>  by  inserting  "or  who  is  married  (as  so 
determined)  and  makes  an  election  under 
section  1(c),"  before  "and  for  the  taxable 
year". 

(4)  Section  44A  (relating  to  expenses  for 
household  and  dependent  care  serviees  nec- 
essary for  gainful  employment)  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(A)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "or  a  mar- 
ried individual  who  makes  an  election  under 
section  1(c)  for  such  year"  after  "year"  the 
first  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (eXl)(A). 

(B)  by  Inserting  "and  who  has  not  so  elect- 
ed" after  "year"  the  first  place  It  appears  In 
subsection  (e)(  1KB), 

(C)  by  Inserting  "Certain"  before  "Mar- 
ried" in  the  heading  of  subsecUon  (fX3), 
and 

(D)  by  inserting  "or  make  the  election 
provided  under  section  1(c)  for  such  year" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  subsection 
(fX3). 

(5)  Section  153  (relating  to  definition  of 
dependent)  is  amended— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "or  (e)"  in  subsection 
(a)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "(e),  or  (f )",  and 


(B)  by  aadlng  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(f)  SurtfoRT  Tkst  ih  Cabs  or  CRSDri  for 
EMFLOTmiT-RKLATKD  ExFDfSES.— In  the 
case  of  amarried  individual  who  makes  an 
election  uider  section  1(c)  for  the  taxable 
year  and  who  is  entitled  to  claim  the  credit 
under  section  44A  with  respect  to  any 
person  but  for  the  fact  that  he  did  not  con- 
tribute ov^r  half  of  the  support  of  such 
person,  sudh  person  ahall  be  treated  for  pur- 
poses of  subsection  (a)  as  having  received 
over  half  <k  such  support  from  such  Individ- 
ual if—     T 

"(1)  ovef  half  of  such  support  was  re- 
ceived from  such  individual  and  his  spouse: 

"(2)  the  individual  contributed  over  10 
percent  of  such  support:  and 

"(3)  the  Individual's  spouse  does  not  claim 
auch  perscfi  as  a  dependent  in  any  taxable 
year  begintilng  in  such  calendar  year.". 

(c)  FoRiff.— The  Secretary  shall  provide  a 
form  whidh  enables  a  married  Individual 
making  an  election  under  the  provisions  of 
section  1(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  and  the  apouae  of  auch  individual  to 
make  theU  reapective  returns  of  Income  for 
the  taxable  year  (required  under  section 
6012  of  su^  Code)  on  the  same  form. 

(d)  ErracnvK  Datx.— The  amendments 
made  by  tUs  section  ahall  apply  to  taxable 
yeara  beglaning  after  December  31. 1981. 

By  Mr.  HART  (for  himself  and 

M^.  MOYNtHAH): 

S.  26441  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
mlniatratpr  of  the  EInvironinental  Pro- 
tection AMency  to  prohibit  the  dispoeal 
of  landdls  of  (xrtain  hazardous 
wastes:  t^  the  Committee  on  E^nviron- 
ment  and  Public  Works. 

HAZAKsons  WAsn  uunumx  inx 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
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of  hanotlous  wastes  rep- 
e    least    desirable    option 
to  us   today.   All   landfills 
leak  and  have  caused  and 
lue  to  cause  serious  ground- 
id  surface  water  contamina- 
widely  accepted  that  we  as  a 
lould  be  moving  away  from 
of  haiardous  wastes, 
on  will  require  the  EPA 
process  to  prohibit  land  dis- 
posal ol  the  most  toxic  haiardous 
wastes,  nereby  beginning  the  process 


to  move 


iis  away  from  landfilling. 


The  injtent  of  this  legislation  will  be 
to  phas^  out,  rather  than  abruptly 
stop,  current  excessive  reliance  on 
landfilllAg  and  encourage  increased 
utilisation  of  more  effective  and  less 
environ!  lentally  detrimental  disposal 
and  tr«  tment  methods.  It  is  impera- 
tive thai  Congress  acknowledge  the  se- 
verity of  this  problem,  as  the  Ameri- 


lias,  and  take  action  to 
that  we  do  not  intend  to 
of     hazardous 


can  public 
demonstrate 
continue     lahdfiUing 
wastes  indefinitely. 

Further  uijderscoring  the  need  for 
this  legislation  is  the  fact  that  the 
EPA,  nearly  |6  years  after  passage  of 
the  Resource!  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  of  1>76,  has  not  yet  promul- 
gated final  regulations  governing  haz- 
ardous wastel  landfills.  This  is  despite 
the  fact  that  landfilling  is  the  domi- 
nant mode  of  hazardous  waste  disposal 
in  this  couhtry.  Simply  put,  this 
means  coui^tless  hazardous  waste 
dumps  across;  the  Nation  are  operating 
without  the  '  benefit  of  standardized 
regulations.  Purther  complicating  the 
Issue  is  the  ffurt  that  many  State  haz- 
ardous waste  laws  mirror  Federal  law. 
Thus,  confusion  over  hazardous  waste 
landfills  at  the  Federal  level  com- 
pound the  pitoblem  at  the  State  level. 
This  is  true  |n  my  own  State  of  Colo- 
rado where  hazardous  waste  law 
cannot  be  stricter  than  the  Federal 
statute. 

Despite  a  court  ordered  deadline  of 
February  1,  1982,  no  final  regulations 
on  landfilling  have  appeared  from  the 
EPA.  To  date,  the  only  requirements 
governing  landfilling  are  the  interim 
status  standards  promulgated  in  May 
1980.  These  k^quirements,  although  a 
step  in  the  right  direction,  are  clearly 
inadequate  in  protecting  public  health 
and  the  environment.  Just  this  year 
we  have  seeh  parts  of  these  require- 
ments come  under  fire  from  the  "EPA 
and  adminislpratlvely  revoked,  without 
public  notice  or  comment. 

Bfr.  Psesident,  commimities 

throughout  the  Nation  are  rejecting 
the  siting  of  hazardous  wastes  land- 
fills. Citizens  in  my  own  State  have 
vigorously  cpposed  and  recently  re- 
jected anottier  in  a  long  list  of  pro- 
posed siting.  Adams  County,  Colo., 
residents,  Ufe  residents  in  countries 
across  the  country,  do  not  want  haz- 
ardous wastes  buried  in  or  near  their 
communities.  Efforts  are  well  under- 
way in  other  part  of  Colorado  to  side- 
track and  eventually  derail  other  pro- 
posed siting& 

The  American  people  do  not  want  to 
live  near  or  drink  water  from  areas  in 
close  proximity  to  hazardous  waste 
landfills.  THey  know  and  understand 
that  land  {disposal  practices  have 
caused  considerable  contamination  of 
groundwateij  and  surface  water  re- 
sources. 'This  contamination  has  re- 
sulted in  thf  displacement  of  commu- 
nities, closure  of  hundreds  of  drinking 
water  wells,  knajor  fish  Icills,  loss  of  ag- 
riculttural  laiids,  and  numerous  adverse 
human  health  effects.  Past  failures  to 
properly  manage  hazardous  wastes 
have  been  of  sufficient  magnitude  to 
draw  natioifd  attention  to  the  prob- 
lem, resultiilg  in  the  passage  of  major 
Federal  legislation— namely  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
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of  1976.  Ineffective  management  has 
also  created  widespread  public  anxiety 
about  hazardous  waste  facilities,  caus- 
ing strenuous  opposition  to  siting  of 
new  landfills. 

The  U.S.  EPA  has  even  stated  that, 
even  when  a  site  is  optimally  located 
and  the  best  available  contaiimient 
strategies  are  employed,  wastes  even- 
tually migrate  from  the  site.  Specific 
technical  problems  with  landfills  are 
well  documented.  Hazardous  constitu- 
ents disposed  in  landfills  often  remain 
hazardous  for  long  periods  of  time, 
usually  exceeding  the  useful  life  of  the 
landfill.  Heavy  metals,  such  as  mercu- 
ry and  lead  remain  haizardous  forever, 
while  the  so-called  performance  life  of 
a  secure  landfill,  under  optimal  condi- 
tions, is  estimated  at  50  to  100  years. 

The  breakdown  of  toxic  organic 
wastes  is  very  slow  and  little  is  Imown 
about  the  byproducts  of  the  degrada- 
tion process.  In  some  instances,  the 
chemical  breakdown  may  create  even 
more  toxic  elements  than  originally 
disposed.  And,  in  every  case,  the  po- 
tentitd  for  these  elements  reaching 
groundwater  resources  is  very  great. 

Mr.  President,  the  beneficial  results 
of  this  legislation,  if  enacted,  will  be 
manyfold.  First,  we  will  eventually 
cease  land  disposal  of  some  of  the 
most  pervasive  and  dangerous  chemi- 
cal poisons  which  threaten  every 
home  and  community  in  the  Nation. 
Second,  by  establishing  the  process  to 
prohibit  land  disposal  of  these  wastes, 
Congress  will  automatically  encourage 
industrial  generators  of  these  wastes 
to  explore  and  utilize  alternative  treat- 
ment and  disposal  methods.  In  effect, 
this  win  encourage  research  and  devel- 
opment ol  additional  viable  alterna- 
tives to  landfilling  much  the  same  way 
the  Clean  Air  Act  encouraged  develop- 
ment of  technology  to  improve  air 
quality.  Finally,  and  most  important, 
the  costs  involved  in  alternative  treat- 
ment and  disposal  will  provide  indus- 
try needed  incentive  to  reduce  "front- 
end"  quantity  and  toxicity  of  industri- 
ally manufactured  wastes. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Environmen- 
tal Pollution  has  already  begun  hear- 
ings on  reauthorization  of  the  Re- 
source Conservation  and  Recovery  Act 
of  1976.  Senators  CHAnx,  Statporo, 
Ramsolph,  and  Mitchell  have  intro- 
duced the  vehicle  which  will  reauthor- 
ize the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act  of  1976— one  of  the  most 
significant  and.  to  date,  mismanaged 
environmental  statutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  implications  of 
continued  landfill  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  go  far  beyond  mere  burial 
of  these  poisons.  The  dangerous  impli- 
cations that  are  surfacing  today  will 
cause  serious  tragedy  in  futtire  years 
unless  we  appropriately  address  this 
problem.  This  legislation  will  require 
the  EPA  to  begin  listing  the  most  seri- 
ous hazardous  wastes  and  prohibiting 


their  burial  not  more  than  1  year  after 
enactment. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  legislation,  and  an  analysis 
of  the  bill,  and  certain  articles  appear 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

S.  2644 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  Statn  of 
America  in  Congrea*  auembled.  That  the 
Solid  Waste  Divosal  Act  (title  n  of  Public 
Law  89-272),  as  amended  by  the  Resource 
Conservation  and  Recovery  Act  (Public  Law 
94-580).  is  further  amended  in  section  3004 
(42  VJ8.C.  6924)  by  inserting  "(a)  Stakd- 
AKOS.— "  foUowing  "Sac.  3004."  and  by  in- 
serting at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  PROHiBinoif  or  Disposal  op  Cdtaim 
Hazarooos  Wastxs.— <1)  Not  later  than 
eighteen  months  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  subsection,  and  periodically 
thereafter  the  Administrator  shall,  after 
notice  and  opportunity  for  public  hearing 
and  after  consultation  with  appropriate 
Federal  and  State  agencies,  list  those  haz- 
ardous wastes  the  disposal  of  which,  with- 
out adequate  prior  treatment,  may  reaaon- 
ably  be  antldiMited  to  cause  adverse  effects 
on  health  or  the  environment  Upon  deter- 
mining that  the  disposal  of  a  listed  haard- 
ous  waste  without  prior  treatment  may  no 
longer  reasonably  l>e  anticipated  to  cause 
adverse  effects  on  health  or  the  environ- 
ment, the  Administrator  shall  remove  such 
hazardous  waste  from  such  list. 

"(2)  Effective  on  the  date  a  haiardous 
waste  Is  listed  under  paragr^h  (1),  disposal 
of  such  listed  hazardous  waste  without  prior 
treatment  by  a  method,  technique,  or  proc- 
ess certified  by  the  Admlnlatrator  under 
paragraph  (3)  ia  prohlbltled. 

"(3)  The  Administrator,  shall,  after  notice 
and  opportunity  for  public  hearing  and 
after  consultation  with  approrlate  Federal 
and  State  agencies,  detemlne  whether  there 
exlata  one  or  more  method,  technique,  or 
process  of  treatment  of  a  hasardous  waste 
listed  under  paragraph  (1)  such  that  dispos- 
al of  the  hazardous  waste  after  such  treat- 
ment may  not  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  adverse  effects  on  health  or  the  envi- 
ronment, and  shall  certify  any  such  treat- 
ment method,  technique,  or  process.  The 
Administrator  shall  make  such  determina- 
tion with  respect  to  a  hazardous  waste  as 
expedltously  as  practicable  after  listing  it. 
but  in  no  event  more  than  eighteen  months 
after  such  listing.  If  the  Administrator  de- 
termines no  such  treatment  method,  tech- 
nique, or  process  exists,  every  eighteen 
months  thereafter  the  Administrator  shall 
determine  whether  there  then  exists  any 
such  treatment  method,  technique,  or  proc- 
ess. Upon  the  petition  of  any  person,  the 
Administrator  shall  determine  whether  a 
treatment  method,  technique,  or  process 
which  the  Administrator  has  not  previously 
considered  meeU  the  criteria  of  this  para- 
graph.   

IMTBKT  OP  Proposed  Sktiom  3304(f) 
The  landfilling  of  hazardotu  waste  repre- 
sents the  least  desirable  disposal  or  treat- 
ment opUon  available.  Landfills  eventually 
leak  and  have  caused  serious  groundwater 
contamination  problems.  The  most  toxic 
and  reslstent  hazardous  wastes  may  be  more 
highly  mobile  in  groundwater  and.  there- 
fore, present  the  greatest  risks  of  contami- 


nation. To  reduce  the  risks  of  landfilling. 
Section  3004(f)  would  require  E3>A  to  begin 
prohibiting  land  disposal  of  certain  wastes. 

The  intent  of  the  provision  would  be  to 
phase-out  the  current  excessive  reliance  on 
landfilling  as  more  treatment  options 
become  available.  Thus,  the  committee 
urges  EPA  to  set  a  date  when  land  disposal 
of  a  more  inclusive  list  of  wastes  would 


3004(f)  Restrictions,  on  Landfilling.— (1) 
Not  later  than  one  year  after  the  enactment 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1982.  and  periodlcaly  thereafter,  the 
Administrator  ahaU  promulgate  final  regu- 
lationa  which  prohibit  land  disposal  of  spec- 
ified hazardous  wastes.  The  list  of  prohibit- 
ed hazardous  wastes  so  promulgated  shall 
be  based  upon  persistence,  toxicity,  and  mo- 
bility of  wastes  in  groundwater  and  the 
availability  of  alternative  disposal  and  treat- 
ment capacity.  In  considering  the  availabil- 
ity of  capacity,  the  Administrator  shall 
assess  the  potential  for  capacity  to  develop 
by  the  effective  date  of  auch  prohlbltlona. 
(2)  The  Administrator  shall  also  promulgate 
rules  establishing  a  variance  and  exemi>tlon 
procedure  to  be  used  where  alternative  ca- 
pacity does  not  become  available  by  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  prohibition  described  in 
subparagraph  (1).  All  variances  and  exemp- 
tions shall  be  limited  to  two  years  unless  re- 
newed under  the  established  procedure. 

[From  the  Denver  Post,  Jime  10, 19821 

Adams  Rxracrs  Wasts-Dump  Proposal 

(By  Bill  McBean) 

The  Adams  County  Board  of  County  Com- 
missioners Wednesday  unanimmisly  reject- 
ed a  controversial  proposal  to  build  a  haz- 
ardous waste  dtunp  near  Last  Chance, 
saying  the  facility  might  contaminate 
ground  water,  endanger  public  safety  and 
contradict  previous  land-use  plans. 

In  making  their  decision,  the  commission- 
ers lambasted  the  state  law— known  as 
Senate  Bill  519— which  put  the  decision  for 
the  facility  into  their  lap. 

"The  law  is  absolutely  atrocious,"  said 
Commissioner  Steve  Cramer. 

In  denying  approval  of  the  site  about  70 
miles  east  of  Denver,  the  commissioners 
pointed  out  the  state  law  actually  required 
them  to  approve  the  facility  unless  they 
could  find  at  least  one  of  four  specific 
things  wrong  with  it. 

Under  the  aUte  law.  the  coimty  could  dla- 
approve  the  site  only  if: 

The  site  doesn't  conform  to  local  land-use 
regulations; 

The  site  posed  a  substantial  threat  to 
public  safety: 

The  site  wasn't  needed: 

The  site  doesn't  conform  to  criteria  estab- 
lished by  the  county  for  auch  facilities. 

"This  presumption  in  favor  of  approval 
seems  to  this  board  to  be  the  reverse  of 
what  it  should  be."  the  commissioners  said 
in  their  resolution  denying  the  facility. 

The  state  law  leans  so  heavily  in  favor  of 
approval  of  hazardous-waste  sites  that  even 
evidence  that  might  indicate  the  hazardous- 
waste  disposal  cells  could  leak  couldn't  be 
used  as  a  reason  for  denial,  Oamer  noted. 

Steve  Custer,  project  manager  for  the  de- 
veloper, Houston-based  Browning-Ferris  In- 
dustries, said  he  was  disappointed  and  sur- 
prised at  the  commissioners'  ruling. 

"We  worked  very  hard  to  make  sure  our 
application  met  or  exceeded  every  regula- 
tion and  requirement  we  could  think  of,"  he 
said. 
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Custer  said  the  company  was  reviewing 
the  decision  and  considering  an  appeU 
through  the  courts.  He  added  that  BFI 
wasn't  looking  at  any  alternative  sites  "be- 
cause we  have  contended,  and  still  contend, 
that  this  is  one  of  the  best  sites  we  ever 
looked  at." 

All  three  commissioners  said  they  felt 
uneasy  with  their  decision.  They  noted 
Browning-Ferris  Industries'  proposal  to 
bury  48  million  gallons  of  solidified  liquid 
wastes  at  the  site  could  have  been  the 
answer  to  the  crying  need  on  the  part  of 
Colorado  industry  to  safely  dispose  of  toxic 
manufacturing  byproducts. 

"The  great  haaard  of  hasardous  waste  Is 
having  no  place  to  put  it,"  Cramer  noted. 
"It  could  lead  to  midnight  dumping."  He 
was  referring  to  the  practice  of  surrepti- 
tiously disposing  of  hazardous  chemicals  at 
unauttiorized  locations.  Most  commonly, 
driven  of  tank  trucks  stop  their  vehicles  on 
a  lonely  back  road  and  dump  chemicals  in  a 
ditch. 

Currently,  Industrial  toxins,  can  be  dis- 
poMd  of  only  at  the  Lowry  Landfill  south- 
east of  Aurora.  Commissioner  Leo  Younger 
said  one  of  his  primary  worries  In  voting 
against  the  Last  Chance  site  is  the  possibili- 
ty the  courts  wlU  order  Lowry  closed. 

The  Lowry  hasardous-waste  facility, 
which  Is  located  in  unincorporated  Arapa- 
hoe County,  has  been  ordered  closed  by  the 
Arapahoe  County  Board  of  County  Commis- 
slonera.  The  City  and  County  of  £>enver, 
which  owns  the  Lowry  site,  appealed  the 
closure  order  to  the  courts.  It  remains  open 
penddng  a  decision  from  the  Colorado  Su- 
preme Court. 

In  voting  to  deny  Browning-Ferris  a 
county  conditional  use  permit  and  a  certifi- 
cate of  designation  mandated  by  state  law. 
the  commissioners  decided: 

That  allowing  an  industrial  use  in  the 
county's  a^cultural  heartland  ran  contrary 
to  previous  plaunli>g  decisions,  including  the 
Adams  County  Comprehensive  Plan. 

Dttmp's  Focus  To  Skitt 
(By  Jack  Cox) 

Adams  County's  rejection  of  plans  for  a 
hasardous-waste  dimip  appears  certain  to 
focus  more  attention  on  a  proposal  for  a 
similar,  though  much  smaller,  facility  in 
neighboring  Lincoln  County. 

In  addition,  persons  concerned  about  haa- 
ardous  waste  say,  the  decision  reached 
Wednesday  is  likely  to  increase  the  pressure 
for  changes  in  the  state  law  governing  such 
sites. 

Kenneth  L.  Waesche,  acting  director  of 
haaardous  waste  management  for  the  Colo- 
rado Health  Department,  said  an  area  about 
8  miles  east  of  limon  and  1  mile  south  of 
Interstate  TO  is  the  only  "live"  candidate  for 
location  of  a  new  toxic-waste  repository. 

But  that  site,  first  dlacuaaed  In  a  meeting 
in  Hugo  last  October,  is  only  about  a  half- 
section  In  sise,  compared  with  the  8  square 
miles  proposed  for  the  newly-rejected  dis- 
posal facility  west  of  Last  Chance. 

Moreover,  the  potential  developer,  Chem- 
Security  Systems  of  BeUevue,  Wash.,  hasn't 
fonnidly  applied  for  a  permit  to  operate  a 
waste  dump. 

If  the  Colorado  Supreme  Court  affirms  an 
Arapahoe  Coimty  order  to  close  the  Lowry 
Landfill,  "it  would  certainly  be  a  burden"  on 
the  approximately  600  firms  that  generate 
toxic  wastes  in  the  state  now,  Waesche  said. 

"If  there  were  no  site  in  Colorado,  they 
could  store  wastes  onslte  for  90  days.  But 
then  they  would  have  to  get  an  EPA  permit 
to  operate  a  storage  facility,  which  would 
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require  thi  im  to  meet  certain  conditions,"  he 
said. 

The  onl]  alternative  would  be  shipment  to 
out-of-statt  dimips,  a  "very  expensive"  prop- 
osition. Waesche  said  the  closest  disposal 
sites,  now  that  one  in  eastern  Kansas  has 
been  closei,  are  in  Idaho  and  Oklahoma. 

Steve  Ci  Bter,  project  manager  for  the  pro- 
posed site  lear  Last  Chance,  said  the  lack  of 
a  sectire  d  sposal  facility  in  Colorado  raised 
the  possibility  of  "midnight  dumping"  and 
might  ke4p  some  industrial  firms  from 
building  n  !w  plants  In  the  state. 

"The  fait  that  the  site  was  turned  down 
doesn't  mi  ke  the  problem  go  away,"  he  ob- 
served. "T  lere's  going  to  be  a  serious  short- 
age of  lai  idfills  capable  of  handling  such 
materials  ti  a  safe  and  sound  manner." 

Custer  said  he  believed  the  Adams  County 
decision  would  lead  to  a  move  to  change  the 
state  law  to  allow  the  health  department  to 
override  l<|cal  decisions  on  siting. 

"This  is  a  statewide  Issue,  not  Just  local," 
he  declared- 

Adams  pAmL  Rbjwts  Toxic  Waste  Dtmr 
(By  Sharon  Stewart) 

A  toxic  waste  dump  proposed  for  eastern 
Colorado  \  ras  rejected  Wednesday  by  Adams 
County  a  immlssioners.  even  though  they 
had  some  lualms  about  the  denial. 

The  coi  unissioner,  who  said  the  dump 
would  po  e  a  "substantial  threat  to  the 
safety  of  { he  public"  also  denied  Browning- 
Ferris  Inqustries'  application  for  a  condi- 
tional use  Ipermlt  to  let  it  operate  the  dump 
near  Last  Chance  pending  permanemt  au- 
thorlzatioi  i. 

But  Co  nmissioners  Steve  Cramer,  Leo 
Younger  i  ind  Bob  Briggs  were  uncomfort- 
able with  heir  unamimous  decision  because 
of  uncerti  Inty  over  the  future  of  the  Lowry 
landfill. 

If  Lowrjl  is  closed,  the  state  might  have  no 
place  to  dump  toxic  chemicals.  That  in  turn 
could  lead  to  "midnight  dumping  and  things 
that  are  s^ary  to  contemplate,"  Cramer  said 
after  the  4ecision  was  announced. 

"We  win  lie  awake  at  night  wondering  if 
what  we  did  w  right."  he  said. 

BFI  offldals  were  "surprised  and  disap- 
pointed" fver  the  ruling,  said  Steve  Custer 
who  led  tQe  application  for  BFI. 

"We  believe  our  permit  application 
showed  clearly  that  we  met  or  exceeded 
every  apiflcable  county,  state  and  federal 
rule,  regulation  and  law  concerning  the  dis- 
posal siteJ' 

He  saidJBFI  has  spent  more  than  $5  mil- 
lion developing  the  proposal,  buying  land 
and  conattuctlng  fadlltlea  at  the  site. 

Custer  Bald  BFI  corporate  officers  and 
lawyers  will  analyse  the  decision. 

"We've  pot  a  lot  of  options,"  Custer  said. 
"On  one  fend  of  the  aeale.  we  can  take  the 
commiasianers  to  court,  and  at  the  other  ex- 
treme wa  oould  pick  another  site  and  go 
through  me  prooeas  again." 

He  said  the  company  might  lobby  for  a 
bill  by  wnlch  the  state  would  have  the  final 
say  as  to  (the  location  of  a  hasardous  waste 
dump. 

Cramer  said  engineers  are  similar  to  law- 
yers In  tliat  they  find  evidence  to  sypport 
the  view9  of  the  firms  or  individuals  who 
hired  thetD. 

"It's  viry  disappointing  when  you  have 
engineer!  who  are  supposed  to  be  scien- 
tists—on*  tells  you  it's  safe  and  the  other 
will  tell  y  )u  It's  unsafe."  Cramer  said.  "I  lost 
faith  in  «  ho  to  believe." 

Caught  between  lobbying  for  and  against 
the  dimii  i,  Cramer  said  the  commissioners' 
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as  difficult. 


In  a  resoluton  denying  the  application, 
the  commissio^rs  said  indirect  pressure 
also  was  appUM  through  Oov.  Richard  D. 
n  the  form  of  a  memo  to  the 
department,  which  had  ap- 
proved the  api^cation.  It  asked  health  offi- 
cials to  "secur«  county  approval  for  this  ap- 
plication," while  another  memo  from  Lamm 
suggested  that  "the  Department  of  Health 
not  follow  its  Begular  review  process  on  this 
particulai-  application." 

A  Health  Department  official  testified 
previously  thai  the  memos  didn't  Influence 
the  department's  finding.  But  the  commis- 
sioners said  tne  "board  cannot  be  naive 
'  rtough  to  believe  that  these  memos  had  no 
Uuluence  whatsoever  on  the  department's 
favorable  review  of  this  application." 

The  commlsajoners  said  the  state  law  that 
lays  out  the  cnterla  for  denial  of  any  appli- 
cation to  open^  a  hazardous  waste  dump  is 
"poorly  wrltt 

Although  ttie  statute  makes  it  "unclear 
whether  public  safety  could  be  one  of  the 
reasons  for  denial,"  the  commissioners  said, 
they  chose  to  consider  whether  the  site 
would  pose  a  public  safety  threat. 

Contrary  to  the  Health  Department's  de- 
cision, the  cotnmissloners  determined  the 
site  was  not  safe.* 

By  MrJ  ROTH  (for  himaelf  and 

Bfr.  BSNTSEN): 

S.  2646.  A  bill  to  amend  section 
103(bK6)  olj  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
emption from  the  industrial  develop- 
ment bond  p^visions  for  certain  small 
issues;  to  thq  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 

Mr.  ROTE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  text  of 
S.  2646,  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  beln  %  no  objection,  the  text  of 
the  bill  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

8.2646 
Be  it  enacte  i  by  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Repmentatiix'S  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Cjngret*  auembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  di  ed  as  the  "Small  Issue  Indus- 
trial Develop  nent  Bond  Reform  Act  of 
1982". 

SEC.  3.  CHANC  E8  IN  EXEMPnON  FOR  CER- 
TAJN  SMALL  I88DEB.  RE8TRIC- 
TICWS  ON  PIMANCINO  CERTAIN 
COI  OCERCIAL  FACnJTIES. 

Paragraph  9  of  section  103(b)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  19S4  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(K)  RmMcnoifs  oh  nifAiiciiio  certain 
PACiLinxs.— This  paragraph  shall  not  apply 
to  an  issue  if  more  than  25  percent  of  the 
proceeds  of  tl  le  issue  are  used  to  provide  a 
facility  the  pi  Imary  purpose  of  which  Is  one 
of  the  followli  tg:  automobile  sales  or  service; 
retail  service  of  food  or  beverages:  or  the 
provision  of  n  creation  or  entertaiimient. 

"(L)  Open  opvERHKKifT  procedures:  pobuc 
REARING  REQtitREicENTS.— Prior  to  the  issu- 
ance of  any  bond  issued  under  paragraph 
(6)  of  section  103(b)  of  such  Code,  the  issuer 
shall  provide  public  notice  of  1  week  and 
conduct  a  public  hearing  to  determine 
whether— 

"(1)  the  isst^e  will  benefit  the  local  econo 
my, 

"(11)  the  Issile  will  result  in  the  creation  or 
retention  of  ^ployment, 

"(ill)  the  issue  is  a  significant  inducement 
to  the  acquisition,  construction,  reconstruc- 
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tion  or  improvement  of  the  land  or  property 
financed  by  the  Issue: 

Interested  persons  shall  be  given  a  reasona- 
ble opportunity  to  present  data,  views  or  ar- 
Kiunents  with  respect  to  these  Issues.  Such 
hearing  may  be  held  in  conjunction  with 
any  other  proceeding  with  respect  to  the 
project  being  financed. 

"(M)  Approval  by  elected  oppicial.— This 
paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  Isue  of  ob- 
ligations unless  an  elected  official  of  the  in- 
corporated municipality  In  which  the  facili- 
ties will  be  located  (or  the  county  In  which 
the  facilities  will  be  located  if  they  are  not 
located  in  any  incorporated  municipality), 
to  be  designated  by  the  chief  elected  execu- 
tive or  the  legislative  body  of  such  Incorpo- 
rated municipality  or  county,  has  approved 
the  Issuance  of  the  obligations.  An  issue  of 
obligations  may  be  approved  by  the  chief 
executive  of  a  State  agency  if  that  agency 
has  been  granted  issuing  authority  by  the 
legislature  of  the  State.  The  elected  official 
or  the  chief  executive  of  the  State  agency 
shall  certify  that  with  respect  to  any  issue, 
the  requirements  of  notice  and  hearing  have 
been  met.  The  official  or  the  head  of  the 
State  agency  shall  submit  such  certification 
to  the  Governor  of  the  State  (or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency  of  the  State  designated  by 
the  Governor  for  purposes  of  this  subpara- 
graph). This  certification  can  t>e  relied  upon 
by  the  holders  of  the  obligations  for  pur- 
poses of  the  exemption  for  certain  small 
Issues  under  this  paragraph. 

"(N)  Reporting  requirements.— Not  later 
than  April  15  of  1984  and  of  each  subse- 
quent calendar  year,  the  Governor  of  each 
State  (or  any  department  or  agency  of  the 
State  designated  by  the  Governor  for  pur- 
poses of  this  subparagraph)  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  a  report  with  respect  to  bonds 
Issued  during  the  preceding  calendar  year 
pursuant  to  this  paragraph  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  State  or  any  political  subdivision 
thereof.  The  Secretary  may  by  regulations 
prescribe  the  manner  in  which  such  reports 
shall  be  submitted.  Until  the  Secretary  pre- 
scribes such  leguiations  such  reports  shall 
be  submtted  in  writing  to  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  Center  for  the  State.  The  infor- 
mation to  be  submitted  in  such  reports  in 
respect  of  each  bond  issue  shall  consist  of 
the  following: 
"(i)  the  name  and  address  of  the  Issuer, 
"(li)  the  aggregate  face  amount  of  the 
Issue  of  obligations, 

"(ill)  the  date  of  issuance  of  the  obliga- 
tions, 

"(Iv)  the  interest  rate  or  rates  or  formula 
with  regard  thereto  and  maturity  or  maturi- 
ties of  the  obligations, 

"(V)  the  name,  address,  and  employer 
Identification  nimiber  of  the  obligor  of  the 
indebtedness  underlying  the  issue  of  obliga- 
tions, or.  If  there  Is  no  direct  obligor,  the 
principal  user  of  the  facilities  financed  by 
the  bonds, 
"(vi)  the  name  of  the  bond  counsel, 
"(vil)  the  type  and  general  description  of 
the  land  or  property  financed  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Issue  of  obligations  (including 
the  applicable  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation (SIC)  Code)  or  with  a  prior  issue 
which  is  redeemed  by  such  Issue, 

"(vlli)  an  estimate  of  the  Jobs  to  be  cre- 
ated or  retained  as  of  the  end  of  the  third 
full  year  of  operation  of  the  project  being 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of 
obligations  or  with  a  prior  Issue  which  Is  re- 
deemed by  such  Issue, 

"(ix)  the  incorporated  municipality  or 
county  in  which  the  land  or  property  ac- 
quired, constructed,   reconstructed  or  im- 


proved with  the  proceeds  of  the  issue  of  ob- 
ligations or  with  a  prior  issue  which  Is  re- 
deemed by  such  issue  is  located, 

"(X)  the  name  and  address  of  the  initial 
lx>nd  purchaser, 

"(O)  Targeted  assistance  to  economical- 
ly distressed  areas.— At  the  election  of  the 
Issuer,  with  respect  to  any  issue  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  used  to  finance  a  facility 
located  in  a  qualified  region  as  defined  in 
subparagraph  (P),  this  paragraph  shall  be 
applied  by  substituting  '$25,000,000'  for 
$10,000,000  in  subparagraph  (D). 

"(P)  QuALiPiED  REGION.— For  the  purpose 
of  subparagraph  (O),  a  'qualified  region' 
means  a  severely  distressed  city  or  urban  or 
rural  county  that  requires  increased  public 
and  private  assistance  in  addition  to  other 
forms  of  Federal  assistance.  The  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  shall 
issue  regulations  establishing  criteria  set- 
ting forth  minimum  standards  for  determin- 
ing the  level  of  physical  and  economic  dis- 
tress of  cities  and  urban  and  rural  counties 
to  be  eligible  for  targeted  assistance  under 
this  Act,  which  standards  shall  take  into  ac- 
count factors  such  as  the  age  and  condition 
of  housing  stock.  Including  residential  aban- 
donment, average  income,  population  out- 
migration,  and  stagnating  or  declining  tax 
base. 

"(Q)  Research  and  experimental  expendi- 
tures   NOT   TAKEN    INTO   ACCOUNT.— For   pur- 

poses  of  applying  subparagraph  (D)(ii)  and 
subparagraph  (M)(ii),  research  and  experi- 
mental expenditures  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  174)  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count.". 

SEC.  3.  DEFINITION  OP  PROJECTS  ELIGIBLE 
FOR  TARGETED  ASSISTANCE. 

(a)  Section  103(a)  of  such  C^ode  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(3)  obligations  described  in  paragraph  (1) 
of  this  subsection,  substantially  all  of  the 
proceeds  of  which  are  uaed  to  provide  a 
Qualified  Federal  FacUlty.". 

(b)  Section  103(bX6KF)  of  such  Code  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(Iv)  made  with  respect  to  facilities,  the 
principal  user  of  which  is  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment or  any  agency  or  Instrumentality 
thereof,  but  only  for  purposes  of  applying 
subparagraph  (D)(ll)  to  an  obligation  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (3)  of  section  103(a).". 

(c)  Section  103(b)  of  such  C^ode  is  amend- 
ed by  redesignating  subsection  (10)  as  "(11)" 
and  by  adding  a  new  subsection  (10)  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(10)  QuAuyiBD  PDiiAL  fACiUTT.— For 
purposes  of  subsection  (3)  of  section  103(a), 
a  'Qualified  Federal  Facility'  means  any  real 
or  personal  property— 

"(A)  the  principal  user  of  which  is  the 
Federal  Government  or  any  agency  or  in- 
strumentality thereof,  and 

"(B)  which  is  located  in 

"(1)  an  economically  distressed  area  as  de- 
fined by  a  duly  authorized  state  or  local,  ap- 
pointed or  elected  entity  or  official,  or 

"(ID  a  UDAO-ellgible  area.". 
SBC.  4.  DEFINITION  OP  PRINCIPAL  USER. 

(a)  Section  103(bX6KB)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  appropriate 
place  therein  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(iv)  in  no  case  shall  there  be  identified 
more  than  one  principal  user  in  any  facility 
financed  with  the  proceeds  of  such  obliga- 
tions," and 

"(v)  For  purtx>ses  of  this  paragraph  where 
all  or  a  portion  of  a  facility  is  leased  to  a 
person,  the  principal  user  of  the  leased  por- 
tion thereof  (including  any  common  areas 


attributable  thereto)  shall  be  the  lessee 
where  the  lease  Is  for  a  term  of  10  years  or 
more,  and  shall  be  the  owner  where  the 
lease  Is  for  a  term  of  less  than  10  years. 
Each  portion  of  a  facility  (Including  any 
common  areas  attributable  thereto)  leased 
to  a  person  who  is  not  a  related  person  to 
the  owner  of  the  facility  shall  be  treated  as 
a  separate  facility  for  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph. In  determining  the  term  of  the  lease 
for  purposes  of  this*  subparagraph  there 
shall  be  included:  (1)  any  period  for  which 
the  lease  may  be  renewed,  extended  or  con- 
tinued pursuant  to  an  option  exercisable  by 
the  lessee  for  a  rental  other  than  the  fair 
rental  value  of  the  facility  as  of  the  date  of 
such  renewal,  extension  or  continuance;  and 
(11)  any  period  during  which  the  facility  is 
leased  to  a  person  who  Is  related  to  ouch 
lessee.". 

SEC.  S.  STUDY  AND  REPORT  BY  THE  SECRE- 
TARY OF  THE  TREASURY. 

(a)  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  study  of 
the  use  of  small  issue  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds  and  the  operation  of  this  Act. 

(b)  Not  later  than  July  1,  1985,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  shall  submit  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
United  States  House  of  Representatives  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance  of  the  United 
States  Senate  a  report  on  the  study  con- 
ducted under  subsection  (a),  together  with 
such  legislative  recommendations  as  he  may 
deem  appropriate. 

SEC.  6.  LnaTATlON  ON  REVENCTE  RUUNO  81- 
21S. 

Paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(b)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  subparagraph  at  the 
end  thereof: 

"(R)  Separate  treatment  or  portions  op 
AN  ISSUE.— For  purposes  of  this  paragraph, 
portions  of  an  issue  used  to  provide  facilities 
that  are  not  contiguous  or  mtegrated  or 
which  have  different  principal  users  which 
are  not  related  persons,  shall  be  treated  as 
separate  issues  if  the  separate  face  amoimt 
of  each  portion  is  determinable.". 
SEC.  7.  EFFECmVE  DATE. 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  obligations  issued 
after  December  31, 1982. 

(b)  Capital  Expenditures.— In  the  case  of 
an  obligation  issued  on  or  before  December 
31,  1982,  subparagraph  (O)  shall  apply  to 
capital  expenditures  made  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  provision. 

(c)  Hearing,  Approval.  Reporting  Re- 
quirements.—Subparagraphs  (L),  (M),  and 
(N)  of  paragraph  (6)  of  section  103(b)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  shall  apply 
to  bonds  issued  after  December  31,  1982. 

(d)  Transitional  Provisions.— Section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954.  as  amended  by  this  Act,  shall  not 
apply  with  respect  to  any  obligation  issued 
before  December  31,  1982,  if  before  that 
date— 

(1)  The  issuance  of  the  obligation  (or  the 
project  in  connection  with  which  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  obligations  are  to  be  used)  was 
authorized  or  approved  by  the  governing 
body  of  the  governmental  unit  issuing  the 
obligation  or  by  the  voters  of  such  govern- 
mental unit; 

(2)  In  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
such  obligation  or  with  the  use  of  the  pro- 
ceeds to  be  derived  from  the  sale  of  such  ob- 
ligation or  the  property  to  be  acquired  or 
improved  with  such  proceeds,  a  governmen- 
tal unit  has  made  a  significant  financial 
commitment; 
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(3)  Any  person  (other  than  a  governmen- 
tal unit)  who  will  use  the  proceeds  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  sale  of  such  obligation  or  the 
property  to  be  acquired'  or  improved  with 
such  proceeds  has  expended  (or  has  entered 
into  a  binding  contract  to  expand)  for  pur- 
poses which  are  related  to  the  use  of  sucn 
proceeds  or  property,  an  amount  equal  to  or 
in  excess  of  20  percent  of  such  proceeds:  or 

(4)  In  case  of  an  obligation  issued  in  con- 
Junction  with  a  project  where  financial  as- 
sistance will  be  provided  by  a  governmental 
agency  concerned  with  economic  develop- 
ment, such  agency  has  approved  the  project 
or  an  application  for  financial  assistance  is 
pending. 

SEC.  8.  REGIONAL  POLLUTION  CONTROL  AU- 
THORITIES. 

Section  103(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(    )  Rbgional  poixtmoH  cohtrol  auth- 

ORTIZS.— 

"(A)  IH  oniniAi-— Theuse  of  substantially 
all  of  the  proceeds  of  an  obligation  issued  by 
a  qualified  regional  pollution  control  au- 
thority to  acquire  an  existing  air  or  water 
pollution  control  facility,  which  the  author- 
ity will  operate  in  order  to  maintain  or  im- 
prove the  control  of  pollutants,  shall  be 
treated  for  purposes  of  paragraph  (4KF)  as 
the  use  of  such  proceeds  to  provide  a  pollu- 
tion control  facility. 

"(B)    QUALirUD    RXGIOHAI,    POLLimON    CON- 

raoL  AUTHORITY  DETiinn).— Por  purposes  of 
this  paragraph,  the  term  'qualified  regional 
pollution  control  authority'  means  a  politi- 
cal subdivision  which— 

(i)  Is  created  by  a  State  statute  for  the 
purpose  of  controlling  pollution: 

(li)  has  within  its  Jurisdictional  boundaries 
all  or  part  of  at  least  2  counties:  and 

(111)  has  agreed  to  operate  and  maintain 
the  facility  to  be  acquired  pursuant  to  a 
contract  or  a  covenant  in  a  bond  resolution 
or  bond  trust  indenture.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  (a)  shall 
apply  to  obligations  issued  after  (date  of  en- 
actment). 


tion,  we  vtould  have  found  ourselves  in 
a  sad  pight,  indeed,  for  although 
there  wac  a  time  when  the  United 
States  coald  boast  of  and  take  pride  in 
its  merchtnt  fleet,  it  has  today  shriv- 
eled to  tie  point  where  its  effective- 
ness in  aA  emergency  is  open  to  grave 
doubt,  "nie  passenger  ships  of  the 
United  4^^^^  Line,  the  American 
President  Line,  the  Grace  Line,  the 
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By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Inouye)  : 
S.  2647.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  allow  a  busi- 
ness expense  deduction  for  certain 
conventions  on  cruise  ships  and  to  re- 
instate the  convention  reporting  re- 
quirements; to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

BUSIMKSS  DSSTTCnON  FOR  CONVdrtlOIlS  ON 
CRUISE  SHIPS 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  President, 
the  British  effort  in  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands has  underscored  not  Just  the  im- 
portance of  the  Royal  Navy  but  also 
the  crucial  role  of  the  British  mer- 
chant fleet.  Forty-nine  commercial 
ships  were  employed  in  British  ac- 
tions. They  included  container  ships, 
tugs,  trawlers,  freighters,  tanken.,  and 
most  significantly,  three  psissenger 
ships,  the  Qtieen  Elizabeth,  the  Can- 
berra, and  the  Uganda,  used  as  troop 
and  hospital  ships.  Had  these  mer- 
chant vessels  not  been  available,  the 
movement  of  materials  and  personnel 
to  the  Falklands,  leading  to  early  vic- 
tory for  the  British,  would  not  have 
been  possible. 

Mr.  President,  had  we  Americans 
been  confronted  with  the  same  situa- 


Dollar  Line,  State  Steamship  Line,  and 
the  Matsiin  Line,  no  longer  sail. 

It  was]  most  heartening  for  me, 
therefore;  to  witness  with  700  invited 
guests  the  inauguration  of  the  SS 
Constitu^on  in  the  Hawaiian  inter- 
island  cniise  service,  on  Jime  5,  1982, 
in  Honolulu  Harbor.  A  beautifully  re- 
furbished) luxury  liner,  the  SS  Consti- 
tution Jobis  its  sister  passenger  cruise 
ship  SS  independence  already  provid- 
ing intensland  service  in  Hawaii.  A 
most  significant  point  to  note  is  that 
both  shipp,  owned  by  American  Global 
Line,  IncI  fly  the  American  flag.  Mr. 
Robert  Suan,  president  of  the  compa- 
ny and  his  associates  deserve  not  only 
commencfcition  on  their  bold  venture, 
but  more  importantly  encouragement. 
Their  success  will  likely  lead  others  to 
follow  suit. 

I  am  therefore  introducing  today 
with  Senator  Inouye  as  a  cosponsor  a 
bill  whick  seeks  to  encourage  the  use 
of  Ameriqan  passenger  liners  by  Amer- 
ican businessmen. 

The  taK  law  since  1980  has  disal- 
lowed the  deduction  of  expenses  in- 
curred ini  attending  a  business  conven- 
tion on  k  passenger  liner.  Our  bill 
would  allow  the  expenses  to  be  deduct- 
ible for  pusiness  (inventions  on  an 
Americail  ship  plsring  between  Ameri- 
can porta.  Th?  allowance  would  not 
ap0ly  toj  ships  putting  into  foi:eign 
ports.  T«  prevent  abuse,  the  bill  would 
imiiose  addltion-U  reiTorting  require- 
ments wiich  would  not  apply  to  usual 
business  fonventiou  deductions. 

Mr.  Prtsident,  I  isk  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the.RicoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  is  follows: 

8.2847 
Be  it  en^ted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (h)  of  section  274  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  disallow- 
ance of  certain  entertainment,  etc.,  ex- 
penses) is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
comma  aQd  the  followlnr  "unless  the  tax- 
payer establishes  that  the  meeting  is  direct- 
ly related  to  the  active  conduct  of  his  trade 
or  busine*  or  to  an  activity  descritted  in  sec- 
tion 212  atod  that— 

"(A)  the  cruise  ship  is  a  vessel  registered 
in  the  United  States:  and 

"(B)  all  ports  of  call  of  such  cruise  ship 
are  locat«d  in  the  United  States  or  in  pos- 
sessions of  the  United  States.",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ne  w  paragraph: 


"(5)  Reporting  requirements.- No  deduc- 
tion shall  be  allowed  under  section  162  or 
212  for  expenses  allocable  to  attendance  at 
a  convention,  seminar,  or  similar  meeting  on 
any  cruise  ship  unless  the  taxpayer  claiming 
the  deduction  aittaches  to  the  return  the  tax 
on  which  the  deduction  is  claimed— 

"(A)  a  writteo  statement  signed  by  the  in- 
dividual attending  the  meeting  which  in- 
cludes— J 

"(i)  information  with  respect  to  the  total 
days  of  the  trit^  excluding  the  days  of  trans- 
portation to  aild  from  the  cruise  ship  port, 
and  the  number  of  hours  of  each  day  of  the 
trip  which  sucH  individual  devoted  to  sched- 
uled business  activities, 

"(ii)  a  program  of  the  scheduled  business 
activities  of  thd  meeting,  and 

"(ill)  such  ottter  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  reguKtion  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary: and        ' 

"(B)  a  writteii  statement  signed  by  an  offi- 
cer of  the  orgahization  or  group  sponsoring 
the  meeting  wnich  includes— 

"(i)  a  schedule  of  the  business  activities  of 
each  day  of  the  meeting, 

"(ii)  the  number  of  hour  which  the  indi- 
vidual attendii^  the  meeting  attended  such 
scheduled  business  activities,  and 

"(iii)  such  otker  information  as  may  be  re- 
quired in  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.". I 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31,  1J982. 


By  Mr. 

S.  2648.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  I  the  National  Diffusion 
Network;  to  |the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 

MATIOIf AL  DtfTUSION  NETWORK  ACT 

•  Mr.  PELlJ  Mr.  President,  I  am  in- 
troducing legislation  today  to  provide 
for  the  cononuation  of  the  National 
Diffusion  Network. 

This  progrim  was  created  in  1974  as 
a  means  of  cirrying  out  a  congression- 
al mandate  1  to  improve  educational 
quality  throfigh  the  dissemination  of 
information  pn  exemplary  programs  to 
school  districts  throughout  the  United 
States.  The  idea  behind  this  program 
was  that  a  local  school  district  could 
more  easily  pmd  with  less  cost  imple- 
ment a  prog^^m  addressing  a  specific 
problem  if  ^lat  program  had  already 
been  tested  and  was  in  operation  in 
another  sch()ol  district. 

Though  a  relatively  small  program, 
in  the  8  yeairs  since  its  inception  the 
National  Dinusion  Network  has  com- 
piled a  remarkable  nimiber  of  achieve- 
ments. For  linstance,  in  the  1979-80 
school  yeaii  almost  10,000  schools 
adopted  one  of  the  139  programs  pres- 
ently active  tvithin  the  National  Diffu- 
sion Network.  As  a  result,  some  87,000 
teachers  received  in  service  training 
and  2.7  million  students  received  bene- 
fits from  thdse  programs. 

The  National  Diffusion  Network's 
accomplishnlents  rest  in  part  on  its 
system  of  ^tate  facilitators— persons 
located  in  each  State  who  provide  in- 
formation wout  exemplary  programs 
to  school  districts  seeking  to  improve 
their  educational  practices.  The  facili- 
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tators  operate  on  the  premise  that  no 
education  problem  exists  in  one  loca- 
tion that  has  not  already  been  solved 
in  another.  They  bring  educators  seek- 
ing to  solve  problems  or  address  weak- 
nesses in  their  own  schools  together 
with  others  who  have  the  information 
and  technical  assistance  to  implement 
programs  that  have  been  successful  in 
other  schools. 

The  National  Diffusion  Network  also 
operates  a  system  of  demonstration 
sites  where  programs  can  be  shown  to 
potential  adopters.  These  exemplary 
programs  now  in  existence  range  form 
preschool  to  adult  education,  and  they 
include  innovative  programs  in  career 
and  vocational  education,  basic  slcills, 
gifted  and  talented,  language  arts  and 
special  education. 

Before  being  designated  exemplary 
and  approved  for  dissemination 
through  the  National  Diffusion  Net- 
work, a  program  is  subjected  to  a  thor- 
ough review  by  a  group  of  experts 
from  the  Department  of  Education 
and  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

The  importance  of  continuing  the 
Network's  work  was  recognized  in  the 
Eklucation  Consolidation  and  Improve- 
ment Act  of  1981.  That  act  provided 
for  the  Network's  funding  out  of  the 
discretionary  funds  reserved  for  the 
Secretary  of  Education.  This  placed 
the  Network  in  the  unusual  position  of 
being  named  in  the  law  but  not  being 
defined  or  described. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
would  correct  this  discrepancy  by  pro- 
viding a  statutory  definition  for  the 
National  Diffusion  Network.  It  would 
allow  funding  for  the  Network  to  con- 
tinue either  through  the  Secretary's 
discretionary  fund  or  through  a  sepa- 
rate congressional  appropriation. 

I  would  urge  my  colleagues  to  seek 
information  about  the  work  of  the  Na- 
tional Diffusion  Network  from  schools 
in  their  States.  I  am  confident  they 
will  discover  and  come  to  recognize,  as 
I  have,  the  valuable  and  lasting  contri- 
butions to  educational  quality  made 
by  the  Network.  I  also  invite  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  cosponsor  this 
important  legislation,  the  text  of 
which  follows. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  that  the 
bill  be  printed  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biU 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2648 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Diffusion 
Network  Act". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Education 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
^all  carry  out  a  program  to  promote  the 
spread  of  exemplary  educational  programs, 
products,  and  practices  to  interested  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools  throughout 
the  Nation  and.  in  so  doing,  Improve  the 
quality  of  education  through  the  adoption 


of  validated  innovations  and  improvements 
in  such  programs,  products,  and  practices. 

(b)  In  carrying  out  the  program  described 
in  subsection  (a),  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  acquaint  persons  responsible  for  the 
operation  of  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  with  information  about  exemplary 
educational  programs,  products,  and  prac- 
tices: 

(2)  assist  them  in  adopting  programs, 
products,  and  practices,  which  those  persons 
determine  to  hold  promise  for  improving 
the  quality  of  education  in  the  schools  for 
which  they  are  responsible  by  providing  ma- 
terials, training,  and  technical  assistance: 
and 

(3)  ensure  that  all  such  programs,  prod- 
ucts, and  practices  are  subjected  to  rigorous 
evaluation  with  respect  to  their  effective- 
ness and  their  CMMu;ity  for  adoption. 

(c)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
program  described  in  subsection  (a),  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to, 
and  contracts  with,  local  educational  agen- 
cies. State  educational  agencies,  inatitutions 
of  higher  education,  and  other  public  and 
nonprofit  private  educational  institutions 
and  organizations. 

(d)  The  program  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  continuation  of 
the  National  Diffusion  Network  for  which 
provision  is  made  In  section  583(axi)  of  the 
Education  Consolidation  and  Improvement 
Act  of  1981.  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  to 
the  program  established  by  this  Act  funds 
available  to  the  Secretary  under  section  583 
of  such  Act.  In  addition  to  the  funds  avail- 
able for  any  such  fiscal  year  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  there  are  authorized, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  this  section, 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  each  of 
the  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985.« 


"UNCLE  BAM" 


By  Mr.  D'AMATO: 
S.  2649.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  maintain  the 
gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson  and  to  erect  and  maintain  tab- 
lets or  markers  at  such  gravesite  in 
commemoration  of  the  progenitor  of 
the  national  sjrmbol  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

UNCLE  SAM  MONUMENT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  pleased  to  be  introducing  legisla- 
tion which  would  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  enter  into  a  co- 
operative agreement  to  maintain  the 
gravesite  of  Samuel  "Uncle  Sam" 
Wilson  and  to  erect  and  maintain  tab- 
lets or  markers  at  his  gravesite  in 
Troy.  N.Y. 

For  many  years,  the  people  of  Troy 
worked  assiduously  to  gain  recognition 
from  the  Federal  Government  that 
Uncle  Sam  maintained  a  home  in 
Troy.  On  September  15.  1961.  the 
Senate  approved  a  resolution  saluting 
"Uncle  Sam"  Wilson  of  Troy.  N.Y.,  as 
the  progenitor  of  America's  national 
symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Whereas  in  a  world  largely  hostile  to  the 
idea  of  freedom  we  must  lieep  alive  the 
cherished  values  of  our  way  of  life:  and 

Whereas  at  a  moment  in  our  history  when 
we  need  aU  our  sense  of  purpose  and  capa- 
bility to  match  the  challenge  of  disciplined 
communism  some  say  that  our  national 
symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam"  is  archaic  and 
should  be  disowned:  and 

Whereas  the  symt]ol  of  "Uncle  Sam"  was 
evoked  out  of  the  needs  of  a  young  Nation, 
and  is  linked  to  a  grassroots  character, 
Samuel  Wilson,  of  Troy,  New  York,  who 
still  represents  the  strength  and  idealism 
that  made  up  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world:  and 

Whereas  the  years  1766  to  1854,  the  years 
in  which  Samuel  Wilson  lived,  witnessed  the 
birth  and  glorious  progress  of  the  United 
States,  spanning  as  they  did  the  period 
before  the  Declaration  of  Independence  to 
the  emergence  of  the  United  States  as  a 
world  power:  and 

Whereas  no  congressional  action  has  ever 
been  taken  to  make  the  symbol  of  that 
American  tradition,  the  symbol  of  "Uncle 
Sam."  official  and  permanent:  Therefore  be 
it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  the  Congress 
salutes  "Uncle  Sam"  Wilson,  of  Troy,  New 
York,  as  the  progenitor  of  America's  nation- 
al symbol  of  "Uncle  Sam". 

Agreed  to  September  15, 1961.« 


By  Mr.  HATCH: 
S.  2650.  A  bill  to  provide  readjust- 
ment services  to  workers  permanently 
displaced  from  their  jobs,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Human  Resources. 

DISPLACED  WORKER  READJUSTMENT  ACT  OF  IVSS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  of  the 
nearly  6  million  Americans  who  have 
lost  their  Jobs,  almost  4  million  have 
been  permanently  displaced.  In  my 
own  State  of  Utah,  unemployment  has 
jumped  precipitously  during  the  past 
few  months  primarily  because  major 
manufacturing  plants,  mines,  smelters. 
Steel  mills,  and  other  employers  have 
made  large-scale  layoffs.  Many  of 
those  employers,  as  with  others  across 
the  country,  are  unlikely,  in  the  fore- 
seeable future,  to  reach  the  same  num- 
bers employed  as  recently  as  last  year 
and  as  a  result  workers  must  make 
major  adjustments  in  their  lives  and 
working  careers. 

This  body  had  addressed  unemploy- 
ment problems  in  the  past  with  such 
devices  as  the  Trade  Adjustment  Act. 
Such  programs  were,  however,  palllar 
tives.  They  provided  financial  assist- 
ance but  did  little  to  achieve  readjust- 
ment and  reemplojrment.  The  dis- 
placed worker  provisions  of  S.  2036 
help,  and  I  support  this  measure,  but 
these  provisions  come  into  action  only 
after  the  layoffs  or  plant  closing  have 
(xxurred. 

Three  States  have  already  imple- 
mented comprehensive  programs  for 
the  readjustment  and  reemployment 
of  dislocated  workers,  including  sys- 
tems of  advance  notice  of  mass  layoffs 
and  plant  closures.  It  is  time  we  in 
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Congress  also  look  at  the  larger  issue 
of  worker  displacement  and  investi- 
gate ways  of  incorporating  the  efforts 
of  existing  agencies  with  employers  to 
address  it. 

Despite  the  lack  of  a  n.S.  legislative 
model,  there  is  a  substantial  experi- 
ence to  draw  upon  from  our  Canadian 
neighbors.  Since  1963,  Canada  has  had 
in  effect  a  series  of  sticlcs  and  carrots 
to  win  advance  notice  from  employers 
of  intended  mass  layoffs  and  plant 
closings.  Such  notice  triggers  forma- 
tion of  a  joint  management-labor-gov- 
emment  committee  to  design  and 
carry  out  a  readjustment  plan  with 
the  goal  of  obtaining  other  Jobs  for 
the  workers  before  the  layoff  occurs. 
Additionally,  a  number  of  forward- 
looking  and  socially  conscious  compa- 
nies, when  faced  by  need  to  close  a 
plant,  have  given  prior  notice  to  em- 
ployees and  their  communities  and 
have  worked  out  plans  and  procedures 
to  ease  the  displacement  effects. 
There  are  some  aspects  of  the  Canadi- 
an approach  which  would  be  unac- 
ceptable on  the  American  industrial 
scene,  but  along  with  the  experiences 
of  these  U.S.  companies,  it  is  an  im- 
pressive model  from  which  many  prac- 
tical lessons  can  be  drawn. 

Employers  are  understandably  reluc- 
tant to  admit  publicly  to  their  employ- 
ees, suppliers,  customers,  and  competi- 
tors that  they  are  in  difficulty  suffi- 
cient to  threaten  major  cutbacks  or 
even  cessation  of  operations.  Similarly, 
employees  hope  against  hope.  When 
laid  off,  they  do  not  admit,  even  to 
themselves,  that  recall  is  unlikely. 
They  all  too  often  exhaust  their  un- 
employment compensation  waiting  to 
be  recalled.  Only  when  all  income 
stops  do  they  panic  and  start  seriously 
to  make  new  plans,  but  by  then  they 
have  no  resources  to  carry  them  over 
the  necessary,  painful  readjustment. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  at- 
tempts to  tackle  these  twin  problems. 
First  the  bill  provides  incentives  for 
employees  to  voluntarily  give  advance 
notice  of  plant  closings  and  mass  lay- 
offs and  provides  for  readjustment 
planning  through  a  Joint  manage- 
ment-labor-State  and  local  govern- 
ment committee,  the  objective  being 
to  achieve  readjustment  before  rather 
than  after  layoffs. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  of  all  unem- 
ployment insurance  recipients  an  early 
assessment  of  reemplojrment  pros- 
pects. Those  whose  reemployment 
probabilities  are  low  may  be  required 
to  engage  in  reemployment  planning 
and  training  to  carry  out  such  a  plan, 
depending  on  State  rules  and  proce- 
dures. 

I  readily  acluiowledge  that  my  pro- 
posal may  not  have  all  of  the  answers, 
though  I  believe  that  the  basic  con- 
cepts in  this  legislation  are  sound. 
Hearings  should  be  held  at  the  earliest 
possible  time,  both  in  Washington  and 
in  other  States,  to  hear  from  witnesses 


with  experience  in  administering  such 
progran^  as  well  as  those  who  will  be 
affected  by  such  a  proposal. 

It  is  time  we  acknowledged  the  dis- 
placed worker  problem  differs  from 
the  imemployment  problem.  Each  re- 
quires a  different  solution.  For  the 
latter.  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
President's  program  of  tax,  spending, 
and  regulatory  reductions.  This  policy 
addressos  the  disease  of  economic 
"stagflation"  and  recession  to  create 
new  griwth-orlented  industries  and 
jobs.  Tfie  economy  is  also  aided 
through  an  increase  in  the  supply  of 
highly  adlled  workers  prepared  to  fill 
these  now  positions.  The  Training  for 
Jobs  Adt  (S.  2036)  provides  training 
opportu|iities  for  the  economically  dis- 
advantaged, those  with  barriers  u, 

ploymeilt,  and  displaced  workers,  but  a 
more  systematic,  prevention-oriented 
approach  is  needed  to  assist  [>otential- 
ly  long-term  unemployed  workers,  em- 
ployers, and  our  economy  adjust  to 
our  changing  economy  and  period  of 
reindustrialization.  I  hope  Senators 
will  review  my  proposal  and  Join  me  as 
a  cospoQsor.  The  amount  of  time  and 
effort  we  devote  to  this  program  will 
bring  significant  economic  rewards 
and  savibgs  both  in  terms  of  reducing 
extendell  income  maintenance  pay- 
ments ^d  in  promoting  one  of  our 
best  national  resources — our  labor 
force. 

Mr.  Ptesident,  I  ask  mianlmous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2650 

Be  it  ei  lacted  by  the  Senate  and  H6uae  of 
Represeviatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Displaced  Worker 
Readjustbient  Act  of  1982". 

STATmZRT  or  PtJItPOSB 

Sec.  2.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act, 
through  grants  to  States,  to  facilitate  the 
readjustment  to  new  employment  of  work- 
ers permanently  displaced  from  their  cus- 
tomary employment  because  of  technologi- 
cal change,  mtemational  competition,  shifts 
in  consuiner  preferences,  business  failures, 
and  othw  factors  by— 

(1)  encouraging  employers  to  give  advance 
notice  of  impending  plant  closings  or  mass 
layoffs,  ! 

(2)  proiriding  for  cooperation  between  em- 
ployers ind  public  agencies  in  facilitating 
transfer  to  new  employment  opportunities 
prior  to  layoff, 

(3)  developing  and  carrying  out  reemploy- 
ment pl^ns  to  achieve  readjustment  for  dis- 
placed wtirkers, 

(4)  ma  Ling  available  transition  services  to 
accompli  sh  such  readjustment,  and 

(5)  us  ng  the  period  of  unemployment 
compeni  ition  eligibility  to  carry  out  read- 
justment activities 

DEFINITIONS 

As  used  in  this  Act- 
term  "displaced  worker"  means 
indf^dual  who  is  laid  off  from  regular 
who  was  previously  steadily 
employed,  and  who  has  little  realistic  proba- 
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bility  of  being  rehired  in  that  previous  em- 
ployment or  of  being  rehired,  in  a  timely 
fashion,  in  a  Job  of  equal  pay  and  status,  as 
determined  by  the  State. 

(2)  The  term  "Secretary"  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor. 

(3)  The  term  "State"  includes  the  several 
States,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(4)  The  term  "unemployed  persons" 
means  persons  who  are  without  Jobs  and 
who  want  or  are  available  for  work.  The  de- 
termination of  whether  persons  are  without 
Jobs  shall  be  made  in  accordance  with  crite- 
ria used  by  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
the  Department  of  Labor  in  defining  per- 
sons as  unemployed. 

AUTHORItATION  OP  APraOPHUTIORS 

Sic.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated t300,000i000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  and 
for  each  of  tt  e  succeeding  three  fiscal  years 
to  carry  out  t|ie  provisions  of  this  Act. 

ALLOmERT 

Sic.  5.  (a)  ^rom  the  amount  appropriated 
for  fiscal  yeai  1983  under  section  3.  the  Sec- 


Skc 

(1) 
any 
employiAent, 


Tte 


retary  shall— 
(1)  aUot  50 
on  the  basis 


per  centum  of  such  amounts 
bf  the  relative  number  of  un- 
employed peivons  during  the  calendar  year 
1982  within  the  State  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  suf  h  persons  in  all  States;  and 

(2)  allot  50  per  centum  of  such  amount  on 
the  basis  of  the  relative  number  of  unem- 
ployed (>ersons  who  were  unemployed  for  15 
weeks  or  more  during  the  calendar  year 
1982  within  the  State  compared  to  the  total 
number  of  such  persons  in  all  States. 

(b)  From  the  amount  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1984  and  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  the  Secretary  shall— 

(1)  allot  to^each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  safie  ratio  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  amount!  bs  the  amount  expended  by 
that  State  in  the  fiscal  year  prior  to  the 
fiscal  year  fdr  which  the  determination  is 
made,  for  th4  uses  described  in  section  6(1) 
bears  to  the  {total  amount  so  expended  for 
all  States:  an4 

(2)  allot  toi  each  State  an  amount  which 
bears  the  salne  ratio  to  50  per  centum  of 
such  amounti  as  the  amount  expended  by 
that  State  In  the  year  preceding  the  fiscal 
year  for  which  the  determination  is  made 
for  the  purdoses  described  in  section  6(2) 
bears  to  the  |total  amount  so  expended  for 
all  States. 

(c)  The  potion  of  any  States's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (b)  for  a 
fiscal  year,  which  the  Secretary  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  the  period  such  al- 
lotment is  available  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such 
dates  during  I  such  period  as  the  Secretary 
may  fix,  to  other  States  based  on  need  and 
ability  to  ex^nd  the  funds  consistent  with 
the  provisio^  of  this  Act  and  taking  into 
account  the  proportion  of  the  original  allot- 
ments made  available  to  such  States  under 
subsections  (^)  and  (b),  as  the  case  may  be, 

but  with  such  proportionate 
y  of  such  other  States  being 
le  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum 
retary  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  period 
for  carrying  lout  such  portion  of  its  States 
application  approved  under  this  Act.  and 
the  total  redpction  shall  be  similarly  reallot- 
ted  among  t^e  States  whose  proportionate 
not  so  reduced.  In  carrying  out 
the  requireihents  of  this  subsection,  the 
Secretary  si:  all  take  into  account  the  cli- 
matic condiiions  and  such  other  relevant 
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amount  for 
reduced  to 
which  the 


factors  as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  that 
no  State  loses  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Any  amount  real- 
lotted  to  the  State  under  this  subsection 
during  a  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  its  al- 
lotment under  subsections  (a)  and  (b).  as 
the  case  may  be.  for  such  year. 

(d)  Any  allocation  to  a  State  may  be  real- 
located only  if  the  Secretary  provides  30 
days  advance  notice  to  the  chief  executive. 

USES  OP  PUITDS 

Sec.  6.  Grants  under  this  Act  shall  be  used 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  by  the  States— 

(1)  for  mass  layoff  and  plant  closing  early 
warning  readjustment  services  programs; 
and 

(2)  unemployment  insurance  reem- 
ployability  planning  progranu. 

APPUCMTIONB  AHD  REaUIRXHZirrS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Each  SUte  desiring  to  receive 
an  allotment  for  a  fiscal  year  imder  this 
Act.  shall  submit  an  application  to  the  Sec- 
retary. Each  such  application  shall  be  in 
such  form  as  the  Secretary  shall  require. 
Each  such  application  shall— 

(1)  provide  for  the  establishment  and  op- 
eration by  the  State  of  an  early  warning  re- 
adjustment service  program  for  displaced 
workers  described  in  clause  (2)  and  an  un- 
employment insurance  reemployabillty 
planning  program  for  displaced  workers  de- 
scribed in  clause  (3),  which  will  be  the  Joint 
responsibility  of  the  State  Job  Training 
Counsel  and  the  State  Department  of  Em- 
ployment Security  (or  other  similar  agency 
designated  by  the  chief  executive): 

(2)  descril>e  the  provisions  for  an  early 
warning  readjustment  service  program  de- 
signed to  assure— 

(A)  that  each  employer  within  the  State 
contemplating  closing  a  facility  withm  the 
State  employing  more  than  25  employees  or 
laying  off  more  than  25  per  centum  of  the 
employees  of  any  single  facility  within  the 
State  will  be  eligible  for  the  readjustment 
services  assisted  under  this  Act  if  the  em- 
ployer provides  at  least  180  days  notice  of 
such  closing  or  layoff,  except  that  the  warn- 
ing period  may  be  reduced  to  90  days  if  the 
employer  provides  persuasive  evidence  that 
knowledge  prior  to  the  regular  period  was 
not  available; 

(B)  that  the  notice  required  by  an  employ- 
er under  subclause  (A)  will  be  made  to  the 
SUte  Job  Training  Council,  the  Department 
of  Employment  Security  (or  similar  agency 
of  the  State  as  designated  by  the  chief  exec- 
utive), the  appropriate  local  private  indus- 
try council,  or  the  appropriate  local  office 
of  the  State  Employment  Service: 

(C)  that  (i)  the  notice  given  by  the  em- 
ployer imder  subclause  (B)  will  be  forward- 
ed to  the  chief  executive  of  the  State 
promptly,  and  that  upon  receivtag  the 
notice  the  readjustment  service  of  the  State 
assisted  imder  this  Act  will  take  the  initia- 
tive in  appointing  and  assembling  a  read- 
justment committee  consisting  of  represent- 
atives of  the  notifying  employer  of  the  dis- 
placed workers  o/  that  employer,  the  State 
Department  of  Employment  Security  (or 
similar  agency  as  designated  by  the  chief 
executive),  the  local  private  industry  council 
and  other  appropriate  public  agencies  and 
private  organizations:  and  (li)  where  a  col- 
lective bargaining  agreement  is  in  effect  the 
representatives  of  the  labor  organization 
will  be  included  in  such  readjustment  com- 
mittee; 

(D)  that  the  readjustment  committee  es- 
tablished under  subclause  (C)  will  prepare  a 
readjustment  plan  which  is  satisfactory  to 
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both  the  employer  and  representatives  of 
the  displaced  workers,  to  and  will  be  effec- 
tive only  if  the  chief  executive  approves  of 
the  plan: 

(E)  the  readjustment  services  for  dis- 
placed workers  will  include— 

(I)  personal  and  family  counseling; 

(II)  career  plannlnr, 
(ill)  job  search  training; 
(Iv)  job  development; 
(V)  communication  with  other  potential 

employers; 

(vi)  on-the-job  training  by  other  employ- 
ers; 

(vii)  on-the-job  training  in  other  establish- 
ments of  the  participating  employer, 

(vlU)  retraining  in  daasroom  settings; 

(ix)  relocation  assistance;  and 

(X)  other  services  with  a  high  probability 
of  reducing  the  personal  and  economic  costs 
of  readjustment;  and 

(3)  provide  for  the  establishment  of  an  un- 
employment insurance  reemployabillty 
planning  program  under  which— 

(A)  any  claimant  for  unemployment  insur- 
ance benefits  who  is  a  displaced  worker  and 
who— 

(1)  considers  it  unlikely  that  the  claimant 
will  be  rehired  by  the  immediate  previous 
employer  of  such  claimant,  and 

(il)  considers  reemployment  by  other  em- 
ployes in  the  local  labor  market  of  which 
the  claimant  is  a  resident  to  be  unlikely, 
may  participate  Va  a  reemployabillty  pro- 
gram described  in  thU  paragrapti: 

(B)  the  displaced  worker  claimant  de- 
scribed in  subparagraph  (A)  may  volunteer 
to  participate  in  the  development  of  a  reem- 
ployment plan  during  the  first  6  weeks  of 
eligibUity  for  unemployment  insurance  ben- 
efits, and.  if  the  claimant  so  volunteers,  will 
be  required  to  report  for  an  assessment  by  a 
Job  service  counselor  and  develop  a  reem- 
ployment plan  with  the  counselor: 

(C>  the  reemployment  plan  will  include— 

(i)  assurance  from  the  previous  employer 
of  a  displaced  worker  of  an  early  recall  to 
employment,  if  possible: 

(ii)  Job  search  training  leading  to  super- 
vised Job  search  and  job  development,  in- 
cluding the  teaching  of  basic  Job  seeking 
skills  relating  to  attitude  development, 
interviewing  skills,  decisionmaking  skills, 
self  evaluation,  labor  market  information, 
the  use  of  local  resources  for  finding  em- 
ployment and  other  appropriate  skills  lead- 
ing to  supervised  but  self-directed  employ- 
ment search: 

(ill)  referral  to  an  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram or  classroom  occupational  and  employ- 
ability  training  except  that  not  to  exceed  50 
per  centum  of  the  compensation  paid  for 
on-the-job  training  may  be  paid  for  from  fi- 
nancial assistance  paid  under  this  Act; 

(iv)  development  of  a  relocation  plan 
which  Includes  assurances  from  an  employ- 
er in  another  community  that  work  is  avail- 
able to  the  claimant  and  such  relocation 
plan  may  include  reimbursement  for  the 
cost  of  Job  search  activities  with  perspective 
employers,  transportation  costs  for  the 
claimant,  his  family  and  household  furnish- 
ings, and  allowances  for  deposits  and  other 
costs  associated  with  relocation;  and 

(v)  a  statement  by  the  employment  coun- 
celor  that  good  and  sufficient  reasons  exist 
for  some  other  alternative  program  for  the 
displaced  woiiier. 

(D)  the  State  will,  wherever  practicable  to 
assure  the  continued  participation  of  each 
displaced  worker  claimant  m  the  program 
assisted  iinder  this  Act.  provide  for  condi- 
tioning the  payment  of  unemployment  in- 
surance benefits  on  continued  participation 


in  the  program,  consistent  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  3304  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1054; 

(4)  contam  provisions  describing  the 
manner  in  which  the  State  will  participate 
in  an  interstate  layoff  and  plant  closing  pro- 
gram established  by  the  Secretary: 

(5)  contain  assurances  that  the  State  will 
comply  with  the  limitations  contained  in 
section  8;  and 

(6)  contain  such  other  provisions  as  the 
Secretary  may  reasonkbly  require. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  approve  any  appli- 
cation which  meets  the  requirements  of  sub- 
section (a),  and  shall  not  disapprove  any  ap- 
plication submitted  under  subsection  (a) 
without  first  affording  the  State  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing. 

UMITATIORS  ON  OSES  OP  PtnrOS  UNDES  THIS 
ACT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  No  grant  under  this  Act  may  be 
used  by  the  State  or  may  \>t  used  by  any 
other  person  with  which  the  State  makes 
arrangements  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  pay  compensation  to  any  dis- 
placed worker  not  described  in  the  applica- 
tion submitted  under  section  7  or  to  make 
payments  for  living  expenses  of  the  dis- 
placed worker  claimant  under  the  reem- 
ployabillty plan  described  In  such  i4>pUca- 
tion. 

(b)  No  State  may  use  more  than  IS  per 
centimi  of  the  amount  received  by  the  State 
m  each  fiscal  year  for  administrative  ex- 
penses. 

AUDIT 

Sec.  9.  (a)  Each  State  shall  provide  such 
fiscal  control  and  fund  accounting  proce- 
dures as  may  be  necessary  to  assure  the 
proper  disbursal  of  and  accounting  for  Fed- 
eral funds  paid  to  the  State  under  this  Act, 
including  procedures  for  monitoring  the  as- 
sistance provided  under  this  Act  and  provide 
that  at  least  every  year  each  State  shall  pre- 
pare an  audit  of  its  expenditures  of  amounts 
received  under  this  Act.  Each  audit  required 
under  this  subsection  shall  be  conducted  by 
an  entity  mdependent  of  any  agency  admin- 
istering activities  or  services  carried  out 
under  this  Act  and  shall  be  conducted  Sn  ac- 
cordance with  generally  accepted  account- 
ing principles.  Withm  30  days  after  submit  a 
copy  of  such  audit  to  the  Secretary. 

(b)  The  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall,  from  time  to  time, 
evaluate  the  expenditures  by  the  State  of 
grants  under  this  Act  m  order  to  assure  that 
expenditures  are  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  to  determtae  the  effective- 
ness of  the  SUte  in  accomplishing  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act. 

PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  From  its  allotment  under  sec- 
tion 5.  the  Secretary  shall  make  payments 
to  each  SUte  in  accordance  with  section  203 
of  the  Intergovernmental  Cooperation  Act 
of  1968  (42  U.S.C.  4213).  for  use  under  this 
Act. 

(b)  Paymente  to  a  SUte  from  its  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year  must  be  expended  by  the 
SUte  in  such  fiscal  year. 

NONOISCRIMINATION  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  11.  (a)  No  person  shall  on  the  ground 
of  race,  color,  national  origin,  or  sex  be  ex- 
cluded from  participation  m.  be  denied  the 
benefits  of.  or  be  subjected  to  discrimina- 
tion under,  any  program  or  activity  funded 
m  whole  or  in  part  with  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  Act.  Any  prohibition  against 
discrimination  on  the  basis  of  age  under  the 
Age  Discrimination  Act  of  1975  or  with  re- 
spect to  an  otherwise  qualified  handicapped 
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Individual  as  provided  in  section  S04  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973  shall  also  apply 
to  any  such  proKram  or  activity. 

(b)  Whenever  the  Secretary  determines 
that  a  State  that  has  received  a  payment 
under  this  Act  has  failed  to  comply  with 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  or  an  applica- 
ble regulation,  he  shall  notify  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive of  the  State  and  shall  request  him 
to  secure  compliance.  If  within  a  reasonable 
period  of  time,  not  to  exceed  60  days,  the 
chief  executive  falls  or  refuses  to  secure 
compliance,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
(I)  refer  the  matter  to  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al with  a  recommendation  that  an  appropri- 
ate civil  action  be  instituted,  (2)  exercise  the 
powers  and  functions  provided  by  title  VI  of 
the  Civil  RighU  Act  of  1964,  the  Age  Dis- 
crimination Act  of  1975  or  section  504  of  the 
Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973,  as  may  be  appli- 
cable, or  (3)  talce  such  other  action  as  may 
be  provided  by  law. 

(c)  When  a  matter  is  referred  to  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section,  or  whenever  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  the  State  is  engaged  in  a  pat- 
tern or  pactlce  in  violation  of  the  provisions 
of  this  section,  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may 
bring  a  civil  action  in  any  appropriate 
United  States  district  court  for  such  relief 
as  may  be  appropriate,  including  injunctive 
relief. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 
8.  2651.  A  bill  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EXTENSION  or  SECTION  353  OF  THE  ENERGY 
POLICY  AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration,  I  in- 
troduce a  bill  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  until 
June  30,  1985.  I  ask  unsinimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  and  the 
letter  of  transmittal  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2651 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreientatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemblecL  That  sec- 
tion 2S2(J)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  1 6272(J))  Is  amended 
by  strllilng  "July  1,  1982"  and  inserting  in 
Its  place  "June  30, 1985". 

Department  op  Energy, 
Washingtoji,  D.C.,  June  17,  IM2. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  is  proposed 
legislation  "[t]o  extend  the  expiration  date 
of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act." 

This  proposed  legislation  is  part  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  Legislative  Program 
for  the  97th  Congress.  The  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  advises  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Administration's  program, 
there  is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  legislation  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Congress. 

PURPOSE  OP  THE  LEGISLATION 

This  bill  would  amend  subsection  252(J)  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 


(EPCA)  liy  changing  the  expiration  date  of 
section  V2  from  July  1.  1982.  to  June  30, 
1985.  Tltt  extension  would  continue  the 
antitrust  defense  afforded  by  section  252(f) 
of  EPCA  io  I7nlted  SUtes  oil  companies  par- 
ticipation) in  the  Agreement  on  an  Interna- 
tional Energy  Program  (lEP),  thus  facilitat- 
ing their  continued  participation  in  the  lEP. 

I  BACKGROUND 

The  lEt*  originally  was  signed  in  1974  as 
the  result  of  an  effort  by  the  United  States 
to  promote  cooperation  among  major  Indus- 
trial countries  in  reducing  dependence  on 
Imported  oil.  There  are  presently  21  signato- 
ries to  tite  lEP,  consisting  of  most  of  the 
principal  industrialized  oil  consuming  na- 
tions. The  lEP  provided  for  creation  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  (lEA)  as  an 
autonomous  entity  within  the  Organization 
for  Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
and,  und^r  the  auspices  of  the  ISA,  of  an 
intematifnal  oil  sharing  system  for  use 
during  od  supply  emergencies,  and  an  infor- 
mation system  on  the  international  oil 
marltet.  s  also  required  each  country  to  es- 
tablish 4"  emergency  petroleum  storage 
program,  and  to  have  a  means  for  restrain- 
ing demand  for  petroleum  products  in  the 
event  of  an  interruption  of  petroleum  sup- 
plies to  the  lEP  countries. 

Section  252  of  the  EPCA  sets  out  proce- 
dures applicable  to  the  development  or  car- 
rying out  of  voluntary  agreements  and  plans 
of  action  to  implement  the  allocation  and 
Information  provisions  of  the  lEP.  Under 
this  authority,  effective  March  21,  1976, 
United  ^ates  oil  companies  entered  into 
the  Voluntary  Agreement  and  Plan  of 
Action  ip  Implement  the  International 
Energy  t^ogram  (the  Voluntary  Agree- 
ment) (411  F.R.  13998,  April  1,  1976).  At 
present,  |1  United  States  oil  companies,  in- 
cluding li>th  major  international  oil  compa- 
nies and  independent  oil  companies,  are  par- 
ticipants in  the  Voluntary  Agreement. 

The  antitrust  defense  provided  in  section 
252(f)  is  essential  to  the  participation  of 
United  States  oil  companies  in  the  Volun- 
tary Agreement  and.  through  it.  in  the  lEP. 
The  lEF^  In  turn,  can  function  effectively 
only  with  participation  by  United  States 
and  foragn  oil  companies  which  are  pri- 
mary sources  of  Information  about  condi- 
tions in  the  international  oil  marlcet  and 
would  be  the  primary  factors  in  redistribut- 
ing oil  If  the  lEFs  emergency  sharing  provi- 
sions weK  activated. 

This  bll  simply  extends  to  June  30,  1985, 
the  ef feaiveness  of  the  section  252  antitrust 
defense,  [thereby  synchronizing  its  expira- 
Uon  witlt  that  of  TiUes  I  and  II  of  EPCA, 
and  assuring  continuity  of  U.8.  company 
partlclpwion  in  the  lEP.  All  of  the  other 
conditions  and  safeguards  presently  incor- 
porated lin  that  section  will  remain  un- 
changed^ 

COST  AND  BUDGET  DATA 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  would  cause 
no  apparent  increase  In  budgetary  require- 
ments for  the  Department  of  Energy. 
Slqcerely, 

R.  TlNNKT  JOHNBOH, 

Oeneral  CounseLm 


affirm  its 
tlous  development 
energy;  to 
and  Natural 


B^  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  TsoHOAS,  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  OoLDWATSR.  Mr.  Hayaxa- 
taTA,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Braoixy. 
fiifr.  Cranstom,  Mr.  Matsunaoa, 
[r.  Peu..  aho  Mr.  Sassir): 
S.J.  ^es.  202.  A  joint  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  of 
the  Un  ted  States  that  the  Nation  re- 
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commitment  to  the  expedl- 
of  magnetic  fusion 
(he  Committee  on  Energy 
Resources. 


MAGNETIC  FUSION  ENERGY  ENGINEERING 

Mr.  DAMPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing,  along  with  10 
of  my  colleagues,  a  Joint  resolution 
reaffirming  J  congressional  support  for 
the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineer- 
ing Act  of  1B80.  A  similar  Joint  resolu- 
tion is  beink  introduced  today  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Bouquard 
and  30  of  he|r  colleagues. 

The  1980  act  received  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  Congress  2 
years  ago,  passing  the  Senate  by  voice 
vote  and  the  House  by  a  vot^  of  365  to 
7.  In  so  dong.  the  Congress  declared 
that  the  Ifation  "must  aggressively 
pursue  research  and  development  pro- 
grams in  magnetic  fusion"  and  "must 
demonstrate  at  an  early  date  the  engi- 
neering feasibility  of  magnetic  energy 
systems." 

It  was  therefore  declared  the  policy 
of  the  United  States  and  the  purpose 
of  the  act  'fto  accelerate  the  national 
effort  in  r^arch.  development,  and 
demonstration  activities  of  magnetic 
fusion  energy  systems." 

But  in  1912  we  are  not  seeing  an  ac- 
celeration qf  this  effort.  In  the  name 
of  budgetary  restraint,  we  are  seeing  a 
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slowdown. 


In  its  budget  submission,  the  admin- 
istration declares  its  support  for  "de- 
veloping the  highest  potential  of 
fusion  eneijsy  in  an  environmentally 
acceptable  ijid  economically  competi- 
tive manne^."  And  it  notes  that  its 
long-term  ^rategy  in  this  area  "will 
require  substantial  budget  increases, 
especially  in  the  engineering  effort." 
But  it  addsi  that  the  general  need  for 
fiscal  restradnt  means  that  "the  fusion 
program  cannot  now  follow  an  ambi- 
tious path.  By  necessity  the  program 
must  be  slowed  down." 

The  budget  request  for  the  1983 
fiscal  year  df  $444,100,000  represents  a 
decrease  of  $9,704,000  from  the  1982 
level  and  has  been  judged,  in  the  ad- 
ministration's own  words,  "the  mini- 
mum funding  level  required  to  carry 
out  a  meaningful  scientific  program 
without  termituiting  options  prema- 
turely."      I 

Furthermore,  the  Department  of 
Energy's  "preliminary  comprehensive 
program  management  plan  for  mag- 
netic fusion  energy."  still  in  draft 
form,  statet  that  "the  magnetic  fusion 
program  sHould  plan  on  a  relatively 
constant  budget  for  the  near  future." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  hardly  what 
the  Congress  had  in  mind  when  it 
passed  the  1980  act.  I  agree  that  we 
need  to  be  concerned  about  the  level 
of  Federal  spending,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported the  efforts  to  restrain  it.  But  at 
the  same  time  we  must  not  fail  to 
make  inve^ments  that  are  necessary 
for  our  f uti  ire. 


Fusion  energy  offers  the  promise  of 
a  safe  and  inexhaustible  source  of 
energy— an  alternative  to  our  current 
dependence  on  finite  supplies  of  fossil 
fuels.  Within  the  constraints  of  the 
budget,  we  must  find  room  for  the 
full-fledged  funding  that  is  needed. 
We  cannot  concentrate  solely  on  con- 
sumption and  exploitation  of  existing 
energy  sources;  we  must  also  provide 
for  the  needs  of  coming  generations. 
Shortchanging  the  fusion  program  at 
this  iToint.  in  my  view,  is  a  policy  we 
should  not  pursue. 

I  asic  that  the  text  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution and  an  article  from  Inside 
Energy  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.J.  RES.  aoa 
Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  overwhelmingly  approved  and  en- 
acted Into  law  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy 
Engineering  Act  of  1980  to  esUbllsh  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  an  aggressive  and  ac- 
celerated research,  development  and  demon- 
stration program  on  magnetic  fusion 
energy; 

Whereas  several  prestigious  review  panels 
have  concluded  that  magnetic  fusion  energy 
is  technically  ready  to  move  into  a  signifi- 
cant engineering  research  and  development 
phase: 

Whereas  the  initiation,  at  this  time,  of  an 
orderly  engineering  effort  with  industry 
would  augment  the  high  quality  research 
efforts  of  our  National  Laboratories  and 
universities: 

Whereas  it  is  timely  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  experimental  facilities  in 
order  to  derive  the  necessary  engineering 
and  scientific  knowledge  to  bring  fusion 
energy  to  practical  fruition:  and 

Whereas  the  long-range,  high-risli,  high- 
payoff  potential  of  magnetic  fusion  energy 
requires  that  the  Federal  Government 
assume  a  direct  responsibility  to  demon- 
strate the  scientific  and  engineering  feasibil- 
ity of  the  technology:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 
Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  SUtes  should  maintain 
a  consistent,  continuing  commitment  to  the 
research  and  development  and  engineering 
of  fusion  energy  as  embodied  in  the  intent 
of  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineering 
Act  of  1980. 

DRAFT  DOE  PLAN  PROPOSES  STRETCHING  OUT 
FUSION  PROGRAM,  LEVELING  BUDGET 

DOE'S  magnetic-fusion  energy  program  is 
to  be  scaled  bacic  dramatically  from  the  am- 
bitious pace  set  out  in  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Engineering  Act  of  1980,  which  called  for  a 
doubling  of  the  program's  budget  within 
seven  years.  Instead,  DOE's  draft  copy  of 
the  "Preliminary  Comprehensive  Program 
Management  Plan  for  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy"  sUtes  that  the  "magnetic  fusion 
program  should  plan  on  a  relatively  con- 
stant budget  for  the  near  future." 

The  plan  is  being  prepared  by  DOE  in 
compliance  with  the  fusion  act,  which  re- 
quires that  the  department  submit  a  report 
to  Congress  by  Jan.  1.  1982.  This  report  was 
delayed  "due  to  uncerUlntles  regarding  the 
actual  budget  to  be  provided  to  DOE  for 
magnetic  fusion  development  for  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983,  the  first  two  years 


covered  by  the  act,"  DOE  explains  In  the 
draft. 

Engineering  de-emphasized  for  near 
future.  The  mandate  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  aggressively  pursue  the  develop- 
ment of  fusion  as  a  new  source  of  electrical 
generation  can  be  met  if  the  program  is 
stretched  out,  DOE  says.  "We  believe  the 
intent  of  the  act  can  be  satisfied  by  chang- 
ing from  a  mixed  product  definition/prod- 
uct development  strategy  to  one  focusing  on 
product  definition  in  this  decade  and  on  an 
Intensified  product  development  activity  in 
the  next  decade.  Both  strategies  are  goal- 
oriented,  with  the  earlier  strategy  aimed  at 
reactor  development  and  the  new  strategy 
at  reactor  concept  definition.  .  .  .  The  prin- 
cipal difference  is  that  for  this  next  decade 
the  earlier  strategy  planned  on  new  facili- 
ties to  develop  and  demonstrate  reactor 
technology,  especially  the  fusion  engineer- 
ing device  for  systems  integration,  and  tech- 
nology demonstration,  whereas  the  new 
strategy  emphasizes  the  use  of  existing  la- 
cilitles  for  development  of  the  critical  issues 
in  reactor  tecluiology."  says  DOE. 

Industry  reaction  critical.  "The  new  man- 
agement plan  is  a  disappointment.  The  pro- 
gram shouldn't  be  limited  by  budget."  says 
FranlK  Graham,  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum's  special  studies  manager.  Graham 
says  the  fusion  program  should  be  support- 
ed by  a  budget  that  is  based  on  what  can  be 
achieved.  But  the  main  problem  "is  that 
there  is  no  indication  of  a  plan  for  manag- 
ing the  engineering  development  of  fusion," 
he  says,  adding,  "without  this  no  data  base 
will  be  built." 

Private  consultanU  told  Inside  Energy 
that  the  department's  plan  to  depart  from 
the  idea  of  building  a  simple  test  bed  (fusion 
engineering  device)  that  could  be  operated 
rather  quickly  is  short-sighted.  Further- 
more, the  proposed  plan  removes  the  focus 
of  the  program  and  endangers  the  prospects 
for  future  congressional  funding,  they  say. 
because  it  will  be  1992  before  any  new,  sig- 
nificant engineering  problems  will  be  tack- 
led. 

Three  budget  scenarios  provided.  The 
plan  outlines  three  levels  of  funding  for  the 
program.  In  fiscal  year  1984  the  budget 
could  be  as  low  as  $470  million  or  could  rise 
to  $610  million.  Under  the  "delayed"  case, 
funding  could  rise  to  $560  million  by  fiscal 
year  1988.  Under  the  "accelerated"  case, 
funding  could  run  as  high  as  $715  million  by 
fiscal  year  1988. 

Shift  in  strategy  raises  risks.  The  plan 
calls  for  relying  on  existing  facilities,  wher- 
ever poBsible,  to  find  solutions,  rather  than 
on  constructing  new  machines  in  the  en- 
deavor to  harness  a  hydrogen  plasma  within 
a  magnetic  field.  "In  this  approach,  the  pre- 
vious objective  of  the  early  demonstration 
of  fusion's  engineering  feasibUlty  is  replaced 
with  a  process  which  provides  a  data  base 
from  which  an  asseiament  can  be  made  of 
whether  or  not  the  engineering  require- 
ments of  a  fusion  power  reactor  can  be  met. 
Although  this  new  strategy  can  lead  to  a 
readiness  for  commercialization  around  the 
turn  of  the  century,  as  in  the  previous  strat- 
egy. It  is  inherently  a  higher-risk  approach 
since  numerous  aspects  of  fusion  technology 
will  not  actually  be  reduced  to  practice  until 
the  next  stage  of  fusion-power  develop- 
ment," the  draft  says. 

In  particular,  the  new  strategy  advocated 
in  the  draft  plan  replaces  the  proposed 
fusion-engineering  device  (FED)  with  a  less 
sophisticated  machine,  the  experimental 
test  reactor  (ETR).  Depending  on  the  level 
of  funding  that  is  available,  such  fusion 


technologies  as  the  tandem  mirror,  the 
Elmo  Bumpy  Torus  (EBT-P)  and  the  ad- 
vanced-toroid  concept  could  lose  out  against 
a  steady-state  tokamak  approach. 

Under  the  "accelerated"  funding  case, 
only  the  tokamak  technology  would  be  a 
likely  candidate  on  which  to  base  the  ETR, 
but  because  of  the  level  of  funding,  mirror 
technology,  EBT-P  and  other  programs 
would  continue.  Pu^ult  of  these  other  con- 
cepts wouldn't  be  cut  back  until  a  demon- 
stration-scale reactor  concept  was  selected, 
DOE  notes. 

Conversely,  under  the  new-strategy  level 
of  funding.  EBT-P  and  the  mirror  programs 
will  be  sufficiently  developed  for  consider- 
ation with  tokamalu  as  the  base  concept  for 
the  ERT.  However,  under  the  budget  levels 
that  accompany  this  option,  the  magnetic- 
confinement  options  that  lose  out  in  the 
ETR  selection  process  cannot  be  continued. 
Thus,  the  ETR  candidate  that's  selected, 
says  DOE.  also  is  likely  to  be  the  concept 
used  for  the  demonstration-scale  facility. 
DOE  summarizes,  'although  the  new  strate- 
gy might  at  first  appear  to  deliver  essential- 
ly the  same  product  at  a  lower  cost.  It  does 
so  only  by  Incurring  the  greater  risk  of  forc- 
ing the  selection  of  the  fusion-reactor  con- 
finement concept  to  occur  approximately 
five  years  sooner,  on  a  smaller  data  base." 

Under  the  "delayed"  case,  more  confine- 
ment concepts  can  be  considered  for  the 
ETR,  DOE  says,  "but  only  at  the  [expense! 
of  a  greater  total  program  cost  and  dura- 
tion." 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  this  joint  resolu- 
tion reaffirming  the  Nation's  conunit- 
ment  to  magnetic  fusion  energy.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Act 
of  1980,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues the  great  potential  of  fusion 
energy,  a  relatively  environmentally 
benign  energy  source  that  relies  on  in- 
exhaustible, low-cost,  readily  available 
fuels.  But  this  potential  will  not  be  re- 
alized without  direct  and  consistent 
Federal  support.  Unlike  synthetic 
fuels  and  solar  panels,  for  example, 
the  fusion  technology  has  not  been 
demonstrated.  The  risks  are  so  large 
and  the  payoff  so  distant  that  private 
interests  cannot  be  expected  to  under- 
take this  type  of  Investment.  The 
Magnetic  Fusion  Act  recognized  this 
economic  fact  and  laid  out  a  national 
policy  for  fusion  research  and  develop- 
ment. That  policy  is  now  being  threat- 
ened. 

The  primary  goal  of  fusion  energy 
development  is  to  develop  a  high 
energy  physics  environment  that  will 
produce  large  quantities  of  heat.  Pro- 
duction of  electricity  is  the  easiest  and 
most  straightforward  application  for 
fusion,  but  there  are  other  applica- 
tions as  well. 

The  scientific  research  goal  is  to 
confine  quantities  of  the  heavy  iso- 
topes of  hydrogen  at  appropriate  den- 
sity and  temperature,  and  for  a  time 
long  enough  for  a  useful  numl}er  of 
fusion  reactions  to  occur.  Typically, 
this  may  mean  a  density  of  one-one 
hundred  thousandths  that  of  air  at  sea 
level,  a  temperature  of  100  million  de- 
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grees  centigrade  and  a  confinement 
under  these  conditions  of  1  second. 

Fusion  as  an  energy  source  would  be 
characterized  by: 

An  effectively  inexhaustible  supply 
of  fuel;  no  possibility  of  nuclear  run- 
away: no  chemical  combustion  prod- 
ucts; materials  and  byproducts  that 
arc  not  suitable  for  diversion  to  the 
production  of  nuclear  weapons;  and 
low  amount  of  radioactive  byproducts 
with  significantly  shorter  half-lives 
relative  to  fission  reactors. 

The  Magnetic  Fusion  Act  sets  out  a 
comprehensive  plan  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  demonstration  of 
fusion  energy  production.  Participa- 
tion by  industry,  universities.  Govern- 
ment laboratories,  and  other  scientific 
and  technical  organizations  is  promot- 
ed. 

The  Princeton  Plasma  Physics  Labo- 
ratory plays  a  key  role  in  the  fusion 
effort.  An  article  entitled  "Recreating 
the  Power  of  the  Sun,"  by  Jeremy 
Bernstein  in  the  New  York  Times 
Magazine  earlier  this  year  described 
the  Princeton  program  in  particular 
and  the  fusion  program  in  general.  I 
ask  that  this  article  appear  in  the 
RxcoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Princeton  lab  Is  located  near  the  uni- 
versity's main  campus  and  is  the  larg- 
est of  the  four  major  magnetic  fusion 
energy  research  facilities  operated  for 
the  Department  of  Energy.  The  others 
are  located  at  Oak  Ridge,  Tenn.;  Los 
Alamos.  N.  Mex.;  and  Berkeley  and 
Livermore,  Calif.  The  Tokamak  fiislon 
teat  reactor,  located  at  the  lab.  Is  the 
largest  construction  project  undertak- 
en to  date  in  the  U.S.  fusion  program. 
The  test  reactor  will  be  the  first  mag- 
netic fusion  system  in  the  United 
States  of  producing  fusion  energy  in 
any  significant  quantity. 

In  1985  the  test  reactor  is  scheduled 
to  demonstrate  the  scientific  feasibili- 
ty of  magnetic  fusion;  at  that  time  the 
energy  produced  by  the  reactor  will 
equal  the  energy  put  into  the  ma- 
chine. If  this  Important  and  exciting 
event  is  to  occur,  funding  sufficient  to 
maintain  a  core  staff  is  necessary. 
Small  cuts  in  the  fusion  budget  will 
result  in  staff  reductions  that  will 
delay  the  break-even  demonstration. 
This  underlines  the  importance  of  con- 
sistent Federal  funding. 

Support  for  magnetic  fusion  will 
pave  the  way  for.  clean,  safe,  abun- 
dant, and  environmentally  benign 
energy  for  this  country  and  the  world 
In  the  21st  century.  Research  steps  on 
this  road  are  now  taking  place  at 
Princeton  and  other  places.  We  must 
support  this  research.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 
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Therq  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

RE(itKATINO  THX  POWEK  OF  THX  SUN 

I   (By  Jeremy  Bernstein) 

It's  a  long  way  from  Princeton.  N.J..  to 
the  center  of  the  sun  but,  in  a  sense,  that's 
the  Jouraey  Harold  P.  Purth  set  out  to  take 
a  year  aao  when  he  accepted  the  position  of 
director  {Of  the  Princeton  Plasma  Physics 
Laborat<ry.  The  laboratory,  along  with 
others  elsewhere  In  the  United  States  and  in 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Japan 
and  China,  Is  attempting  to  re-create  on 
earth  m$ny  of  the  conditions  that  exist  at 
the  center  of  the  sun,  attempting  to  produce 
energy  the  way  the  sun  does— through  nu- 
clear fusion. 

Fusion]  is  the  basic  mechanism  that  causes 
the  sun  and  the  other  stars  to  shine.  The  In- 
terior of  jthe  sun  Is  14  million  degrees  centi- 
grade, and  at  such  high  temperatures.  Its 
nuclear  particles  fuse  together  with  the  re- 
lease of  tremendous  energy. 

Fusion  is  also  the  basic  mechanism  of  the 
most  powerful  force  man  has  yet  created  on 
earth:  the  hydrogen  bomb.  And  almost  from 
the  time*  the  bomb  was  conceived,  many  of 
its  creators,  scientists  both  in  America  and 
abroad,  began  the  Incredibly  difficult  task 
of  trying  to  control  nuclear  fusion  for  non- 
military  purposes— to  leam  to  heat,  confine 
and  control  nuclear  particles  at  tempera- 
tures like  the  sun's  so  that  the  energy  they 
produce  can  be  used  for  peaceful  pursuits. 

Now.  more  than  30  years  after  they  began, 
it  appears  that  these  fusion  scientists  will. 
Indeed,  be  successful.  Thanks  in  large  meas- 
ure to  the  research  achievements  of  the 
past  thrte  years,  particularly  at  Princeton, 
It  seems  clear  that  nuclear  fusion  could 
eventually  solve  a  major  world  energy  prob- 
lem—the production  of  electricity— and  It 
could  do  so  with  acceptable  environmental 
hazard,  ^his  does  not  mean  that  nuclear- 
fusion  pbwer  plants  of  the  future  will  be 
free  of  ru.  They  will  not.  But  their  dangers 
will  be  substantially  smaller  and  easier  to 
deal  wltli  than  thoee  that  have  developed 
with  the  nuclear  power  plants  of  the 
present.  These  plants  utilise  nuclear  fission, 
in  which  atomic  nuclei  are  split  rather  than 
fused.  In  the  fission  process,  very  substan- 
tial amoimts  of  radioactive  material  are  also 
produced.  Constructing  and  operating  such 
plants  so  as  to  make  them  acceptably  safe  is 
proving  io  be  extremely  expensive,  and  stor- 
ing the  spent,  radioactive  materials  they 
produce  has  been  no  less  a  problem.  As  a 
result,  ifo  new  fission  plants,  other  than 
those  already  under  construction,  are  cur- 
rently bfing  planned  in  the  United  States, 
fusion,  moreover,  is  free  of  some 
^wbacks  of  the  various  other  alter- 
luroes  of  energy.  OU  la  nmning  out. 
ped  in  too  great  a  quantity  can  also 
be  very  |hasardou»— beating  up  the  atmos- 
phere bt  the  so-called  "greenhouse"  effect, 
for  exignple— and  neither  windmills  nor 
solar  coiectors  (which,  among  other  things, 
don't  w<B-k  at  night)  are  nearly  adequate  for 
the  neew  of  the  world.  Fusion  plants,  on 
the  oth*  hand,  which  will  probably  be  fired 
in  large  part  by  hydrogen  obtained  from  the 
plentiful  water  of  the  sea,  will  have  the  po- 
tential 1p  produce  the  vast  amounts  of  elec- 
trical et^rgy  needed  for  world  consumption. 

While  the  attraction  of  controlled  nuclear 
fusion  Has  remained  strong,  the  advances 
have  coine  slowly  and  with  difficulty.  So 
slowly  ^d  with  so  much  difficulty  that  in 
1S80  Congress,  passing  what  is  known  as  the 
Magnetfc  Fusion  Energy  Engineering  Act, 
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called  for  anioverall  expenditure  of  $30  bil- 
lion to  enable  "the  United  States  to  aggres- 
sively pursue  research  and  development '  to 
the  point  of  (practical  success,  which  is  not 
expected  bemre  the  year  2000.  Two  years 
before  that  legislation  was  passed,  scientists, 
by  1078.  haq  managed  to  create  tempera- 
tures as  high  as  70  million  degrees  centi- 
grade. The  temperatures  were  high  enough 
for  nuclear  fusions  to  occur  but  not  high 
enough  to  induce  a  sufficient  number  of  fu- 
sions to  produce  the  quantity  needed  for 
practical  usage.  Within  the  past  year,  how- 
ever, the  researchers  at  Princeton  have,  in 
an  elaborate  and  difficult  series  of  experi- 
ments, managed  to  obtain  a  yield  of  fusion 
several  times  larger  than  had  ever  been  pro- 
duced before  in  a  controlled  experiment. 

The  feat  went  unheralded,  largely  because 
there  is  still  such  a  long  way  to  go  before 
the  final  goals  are  reached.  But  It  helped  to 
reassure  the  physicists  and  engineers 
around  the  world  who  are  working  on  the 
project  that!  their  hopes  have  been  well 
fotmded;  thai,  in  a  sense,  we  have  arrived  at 
the  end  of  tike  beginning  of  the  fusion  era. 

"The  Irony  is."  says  Furth  In  discussing 
the  Princeton  achievement,  "that  if  the 
Russians  had  done  It,  we  would  have  never 
heard  the  end  of  It.  If  the  Russians  had 
come  through,  it  might  have  been  worth  at 
least  another  $100  million  to  the  United 
States  program.  We  seem  to  need  another 
Sputnik." 

Furth  Is  npt  complaining.  "We  are  very 
excited,"  he  isays,  "very  pleased  that  what 
we  are  dolnglnow  seems  clearly  on  the  right 
track."  But  this  remark  does  reveal  a  serious 
concern  abofit  continued  Federal  support 
for  science,  jdespite  the  Magnetic  Fusion 
Energy  Engineering  Act.  "The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration jhad  talked  about  a  12-percent 
cut  across  tlie  board  for  American  science. 
They  have  been  very  supportive  of  fusion 
research,  but  if  cuts  like  that  really  were  to 
go  through.  We  would  be  in  trouble.  A  suc- 
cessful research  team  takes  a  long  time  to 
build  up.  We  can't  Just  lay  off  our  scientists 
and  engineers  and  expect  to  get  back  our 
momentum  a  few  years  from  now." 

Harold  Furth  was  fully  aware  of  the  fi- 
nancial responsibility  and  the  problems  as- 
sociated with  his  Princeton  assignment 
when  he  tool ;  It  on.  Before  he  began,  the  di- 
rector of  ano  ther  large  physics  laboratory  In 
the  United  States  told  him  a  story  he 
thought  migl  tt  be  useful:  A  newly  appointed 
energy-lab  dj  rector  was  given  two  sealed  let- 
ters by  his  pi  edeceaaor  and  Informed  that,  if 
he  got  Into  ti  ouble  and  saw  that  things  were 
not  working,  he  should  open  the  letters,  one 
at  a  time  as  needed.  After  six  months,  the 
director  did,  indeed,  see  trouble  ahead  and 
opened  the  f|rat  letter:  "Blame  the  previous 
director,"  it  said.  This  worked  for  a  while, 
but  then  he  got  into  worse  trouble  and 
opened  the  remaining  letter,  which  said: 
"Prepare  tw*  letters."  So  far.  Furth,  whose 
lab  now  employs  1,350  people  and  has  an  op- 
erating budgfet  of  $75  million  (a  third  of  the 
total  budget  of  Princeton  University),  has 
not  had  to  prepare  any  such  documents. 

Dr.  Furth^  primary  Interest  in  physics 
during  his  graduate  days  at  Harvard  in  the 
early  1950'8  was  In  the  phenomenon  of  mag- 
netism, especially  in  devices  that  produced 
powerful  magnetic  fields.  In  1950.  he  was 
hired  by  Eaward  Teller  at  the  Lawrence 
Livermore  Laboratory  near  San  Francisco  to 
bring  his  interests  to  bear  on  fusion.  The 
real  problen  has  been  to  keep  the  extreme- 
ly hot  electrically  charged  gases  confined 
long  enough!  so  that  their  atomic  nuclei  can 
collide.  The  Use  of  powerful  magnetic  fields 
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has  been  the  key  but  that  too  has  proved 
difficult.  The  particles  tend  to  wiggle  away, 
out  of  the  magnetic  fields.  Edward  Teller 
once  said  that  confining  the  charged  gases 
was  "like  trying  to  confine  Jelly  with  rubber 
bands."  the  "Jelly"  being  the  hot  gases,  and 
the  "rubber  bands,"  the  lines  of  magnetic 
force. 

Dr.  Teller  himself  was  once  the  subject  of 
a  bit  of  metaphorical  description  by  plasma- 
physicist  Purth,  one  of  whose  earliest  pub- 
lished works  was  not  a  scientific  paper  but 
rather  a  poem  In  The  New  Yorker.  Furth's 
interests  as  an  undergraduate  were  about 
evenly  split  between  physics  and  creative 
writing:  he  had  read  an  account  of  a  speech 
Teller  had  given  on  antimatter  and  was  in- 
spired to  write  a  poem  entitled  "Perils  of 
Modem  Living."  The  poem,  appearing  over 
the  initials  H.P.F.,  began: 

Well  up  beyond  the  tropostrata 
There  is  a  region  staric  and  stellar 
Where  on  a  streak  of  antimatter 
Lived  Dr.  Edward  Antl-TeUer .  .  . 
It  went  on  to  describe  a  fatal  encounter 
between  Dr.  Teller  and  Dr.  Anti-Teller. 
Their  right  hands 

Clasped  .  .  .  and  the  rest  was  gamma 
rays 
Teller  bore  no  hard  feelings  over  the 
somewhat  Irreverent  tone  of  the  poem;  he 
has  Just  published  a  text  on  controlled  nu- 
clear fusion,  and  Furth  has  written  one  of 
its  chapters. 

At  temperatures  above  10,000  degrees,  all 
matter  is  In  what  physicists  call  a  plasma 
sUte:     The     electrons— light,     negatively 
charged  particles  that  surround  the  nucleus 
of  an  atom— are  stripped  from  the  nucleus, 
leaving  a  gas  of  free  electrons  along  with  a 
companion  gas  of  positively  charged  nuclei. 
The   basic   idea  of  controlled   fusion   Is 
today,   as  it  was  when   It  was  conceived 
during  World  War  II,  to  make  use  of  the 
plasma  state.  And  since  plasmas  are  com- 
posed of  electrically  charged  particles,  they 
can  be  guided  by  magnetic  fields.  One  takes 
light  elements— such  as  deuterium  and  trit- 
ium gas— and  heats  them  to  at  least  100  mil- 
lion degrees  centigrade.  Par  less  dense  than 
the  plasma  of  the  sun,  these  elements  must 
be    heated    at    temperatures    considerably 
higher  than  the  sun's  14  million  degrees.  If 
these  newly  created  plasmas  are  tightly  con- 
fined, magnetically,  at  such  temperatures, 
their  atomic  nuclei  will  smash  Into  each 
other  and  fuse  to  make  a  new  element, 
helium,  along  with  a  free  neutron,  which  Is 
released  from  one  of  the  colliding  nuclei. 
(The  nucleus  of  an  atom  of  deuterium  con- 
tains one  positively  charged  proton  and  one 
neutron,  which  has  no  charge;  tritium  con- 
tains one  proton  and  two  neutrons.  When 
the  two  neuclei  fuse,  they  become  a  single 
nucleus  of  helium,  which  has  two  protons 
and  two  neutrons.  In  the  process,  one  neu- 
tron is  lost  from  the  original  group.) 

Vast  quantities  of  energy  are  released, 
most  of  which  is  carried  off  by  the  neutron, 
according  to  Einstein's  equation  E=mc*— 
meaning  that  energy  equals  mass  times  the 
square  of  the  speed  of  light.  (Mass  here  ac- 
tually stands  for  a  loss  of  mass.)  In  this  re- 
action, about  0.4  percent  of  the  original 
mass  Is  lost  when  deuterium  and  tritium 
become  helium.  The  change  seems  small, 
but  when  multiplied  by  the  square  of  the 
speed  of  light,  the  loss  shows  up  as  an  enor- 
mous release  of  energy. 

If,  for  example,  we  could  fuse  all  of  the 
nuclei  In  one  gram  of  deuterium— about  .002 
of  a  pound— the  energy  released  would  be 
the  equivalent  of  that  produced  by  burning 


two  tons  of  oil.  A  gallon  of  ordinary  water 
contains  so  much  deuterium— also  known  as 
heavy  hydrogen— that.  If  it  can  be  success- 
fully used  as  fusion  fuel.  It  will  produce  as 
much  energy  as  300  gallons  of  gasoline.  Un- 
fortunately, fusion  fuel  will  bum  only  under 
conditions  like  those  at  the  center  of  the 


sun. 

The  main  high-temperature  fusion  device 
now  operating  at  Princeton— the  Poloidal 
Divertor  Experiment,  or  P.D.X.—  Is  in  a  rel- 
atively unprepossessing  building  on  the 
James  Forrestal  Campus,  about  five  miles 
from  the  university's  main  campus.  Nearby 
is  the  next  generation  of  fusion  machine— 
the  Tokamak  fusion  Test  Reactor,  or 
T.F.T.R.— which  is  under  construction  at  a 
cost  of  about  $314  million  and  Is  scheduled 
to  go  Into  operation  late  this  year.  Almost 
within  the  shadow  of  the  construction  site 
and  the  P.D.X.  plasma  furnace  on  the  For- 
restal campus  is  another  energy  experiment: 
In  this,  scientists  are  attempting  to  produce 
air-conditioning  by  filling  a  great  hole  with 
a  small  mountain  of  ice  during  winter  and 
covering  it  with  plastic  Insulation:  the  idea 
is  that  the  ice  would  be  allowed  to  melt  in 
summer  under  controlled  conditions  to 
produce  long-lasting  air-conditioning.  Both 
energy  enterprises,  representing  the  oppo- 
site ends  of  technical  complexity,  would  ul- 
timately use  the  same,  essentiaUy  inex- 
haustible raw  material— water— but  in  very 
different  ways. 

To  enter  the  Forrestal  laboratories,  one 
must  be  signed  In  and  given  a  radiation-de- 
tection badge.  One  walks  along  labyrinthine 
corridors  (past  a  computer  center  outside 
which  Is  posted  a  notice  that  reads:  "To  en- 
is  human;  to  really  foul  up  requires  a  com- 
puter") to  enter  the  control  room  of  the 
P.D.X. 

About  75  research  scientists  and  techni- 
cians work  exclusively  on  the  PJ3.X.,  which 
is  housed  in  a  hangar-like  experiment  hall 
with  large  cranes  overhead.  The  device  is 
surrounded  by  concrete  walls  20  feet  high 
and  two  feet  thick  to  stop  those  energetic 
neutrons  and  block  low-level  X-rays  that 
come  from  the  machine  when  it  is  operat- 
ing. 

As  an  experiment  starts,  a  warning  signal 
goes  on  in  the  control  room,  indicating  that, 
behind  the  concrete  walls,  an  electrical  cur- 
rent Is  about  to  be  passed  through  the  coils 
of  the  machine,  generating  magnetic  fields. 
After  the  warning,  humming  and  rattling 
sounds  can  heard  in  the  control  room.  They 
are  occurring,  Purtb  says,  ss  a  cold  mixture 
of  deuterium  and  hydrogen  is  injected,  and 
the  heating  process  begins. 

The  reaearchera  constantly  move  in  and 
out  of  the  P.D  JL  control  room,  checking  a 
variety  of  monitoring  devices.  The  controls 
do  not  look  much  more  complicated  than 
those  in  the  cockpit  of  a  modem  airliner— 
with  a  few  additions,  such  as  dosed-circult- 
televlslon  screens  and  computer  displays. 
But  the  equipment  gives  highly  sophisticat- 
ed readings.  With  a  laser-beam  "thermome- 
ter," for  example,  the  scientists  determine 
the  temperature  inside  the  PJ3JC..  shooting 
a  laser  light  beam  through  its  windows.  The 
beam  bounces  off  the  electrons  In  the 
plasma  In  such  a  way  as  to  measure  their 
speed,  and  the  speed  of  parUdea  is  what  de- 
termines their  temperature.  (The  device 
works  in  much  the  same  way  In  which  the 
speed  of  a  passing  train  can  be  measured  by 
the  change  in  pitch  of  lU  whistle— that  Is, 
by  the  so-called  Doppler  effect.) 

The  Princeton  P.D.X.  Is  a  highly  evolved 
example  of  a  type  of  fusion  reactor  known 
as  a  tokamak  (which  is  a  Russian  acronym 


standing  for  a  toroidal  chamber— that  is.  a 
doughnut-shaped  chamber— containing  a 
magnetic  field). 

Until  1958.  fusion  projects  in  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
classified:  workers  in  each  had  no  concrete 
Idea  of  what  the  others  were  up  to.  But  that 
year,  the  Eisenhower  Administration  agreed 
to  declassify  the  entire  controlled-fusion 
program,  which  was  done  at  the  second  of 
two  International  oonlerences  on  peaceful 
uses  of  atomic  energy.  As  it  turned  out,  both 
the  Russians  and  the  Americans  were  on  re- 
markably similar  tracks. 

Among  the  documents  that  became  avail- 
able was  a  prescient  and  extraordinarily  far- 
reaching  paper  written  Jointly  In  1950  by 
Andrei  D.  Sakharov  and  Igor  Tamm,  both 
future  Nobel  Prize  winners.  (Sakharov,  trag- 
ically, is  now  under  house  arrest  In  Oorky 
because  of  his  human-rights  activities.) 

Sakharov  and  Tamm  had  set  forth  the 
basic  concept  of  the  tokamak.  The  design, 
as  the  acronym  suggests,  would  confine 
heated  plasma  in  a  hollow,  doughnut- 
shaped  vessel.  Electric  currents  are  passed 
through  coils  wrapped  around  the  doughnut 
to  produce  magnetic  lines  of  force,  called  a 
"toroidal  magnetic  field."  inside  the  vessel. 
The  gas  tends  to  be  confined  within  the 
magnetic  field— but  not  for  long.  The  hot 
particles  begin  to  cross  the  field  lines  and 
crash  into  the  cold  walls  of  the  doughnut, 
losing  their  heat. 

Sakharov.  In  a  part  of  the  1950  paper,  pro- 
posed that  researchers  make  use  of  the  fact 
that  a  heated  plasma  is  an  excellent  conduc- 
tor of  electricity.  At  a  temperative  of  100 
million  degrees  centigrade.  It  has  a  conduc- 
tivity, in  fact,  about  30  times  greater  than 
copper.  So  Sakharov  suggested  that  an  elec- 
tric current  be  Induced  to  flow  arotuid  the 
doughnut  and  right  through  the  plasma 
Itself,  creating  a  second  magnetic  field  per- 
pendicular to  the  first.  (If  you  were  to  lay  a 
doughnut  flat  on  a  ooimtertop  and  slice 
down  through  It,  the  lines  of  the  second 
magnetic  field— the  so-called  poloidal  field- 
would  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  vertical  slice: 
whereas  the  toroidal  field  lines  go  around  in 
a  horizontal  circle  parallel  to  the  counter- 
top.)  The  combination  of  the  two  fields,  the 
horizontal  and  the  vertical,  forces  the 
plasma  particles  Into  so-called  helical 
orbits— that  Is,  Into  a  spiral  path  aroimd  the 
hole  in  the  doughnut,  staying  within  the 
magnetic  fields  and  not  touching  the  cold 
walls. 

While  Sakharov  and  Tamm  were  invent- 
ing the  tokamak,  a  Princeton  astrophysicist, 
Lyman  Spltzer  Jr..  was  grappling  with  the 
same  problems  and  came  up  with  a  device 
known  as  the  Model-A  Stellarator,  built  at 
Princeton  in  1952.  He  produced  the  poloidal 
magnetic  field  externally  by  wrapping  wires 
outside  the  doughnut,  and  passing  an  elec- 
tric current  through  the  wires.  In  the  toka- 
mak. the  plasma  Itself  functions  as  the 
"wire."  Spltzer,  who  Is  also  a  mountain 
climber  and  skier,  thought  of  the  Stellara- 
tor while  riding  up  underneath  the  cables  of 
a  ski  lift  In  Aspen. 

In  1961,  the  late  Lev  A.  Artsimovich  of  the 
I.  V.  Kurchatov  Institute  of  Atomic  Energy 
In  Moscow  headed  a  team  which  completed 
the  T-3  Tokamak.  In  1968.  the  machine 
heated  plasma  electrons  to  more  than  10 
million  degrees,  nuclei  to  about  half  that, 
and  these  temperatures  were  sustained  for  a 
few  hundredths  of  a  second. 

For  the  first  time,  the  dream  of  controlled 
fusion  seemed  capable  of  fulfillment,  and  a 
shock  wave  known  as  "tokamania"  went 
through  the  international  fusion  communi- 
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ty.  Since  then,  every  major  industrial  coun- 
try has  been  building  tokamaks. 

Once  the  coid  mixture  of  hydrogen  and 
deuterium  has  been  injected  into  the 
Princeton  P.D.X.,  a  bolt  of  lightning  is  shot 
through  it— a  current  with  a  power  level 
roughly  equivalent  to  the  electricity  being 
used  at  that  moment  by  the  entire  town  of 
Princeton.  Just  as  lightning  rapidly  heats 
the  atmosphere  in  a  storm,  the  puise  quick- 
ly heats  the  gas  in  the  tokamak,  propelling 
Its  electrons  around  this  Incredibly  fast  nu- 
clear racetrack.  The  gas  hits  10  million  de- 
grees in  less  than  one-tenth  of  a  second. 

With  an  earlier  tokamak,  the  Princeton 
scientists  had  been  able  to  achieve  a  temper- 
ature of  70  million  degrees  in  1978.  But  high 
temperature  alone  is  not  enough  to  produce 
useful  energy.  Temperature  and  heat  con- 
tent are  not  the  same:  Temperature  is  a  re- 
flection of  the  speed  of  particles:  heat  con- 
tent is  a  reflection  of  both  the  speed  and 
the  number  of  particles.  If  there  are  only  a 
few  particles,  then  even  if  they  fuse,  they 
will  not  release  much  energy.  In  fact,  until 
last  year,  the  density  of  particles  in  the 
plasma  used  In  the  P.D.X.  experiments  was 
so  low  that,  even  at  a  temperature  as  high 
as  that  of  the  interior  of  the  sun,  its  heat 
content  was  less  than  that  in  the  warm  air 
from  a  radiator.  (In  the  P.D.X.,  the  density 
of  plasma  particles  was  somewhat  greater 
than  10,000  billion,  or  10",  particles  per 
cubic  centimeter  as  opposed  to  the  atomic- 
particle  density  of  the  atmosphere,  which  is 
lO'o  per  cubic  centimeter.)  The  main  pur- 
pose of  the  P.D.X.  machine  was  to  raise  the 
heat  content  of  the  plasma.  But  the  initial 
results  were  discouraging. 

The  trouble  was,  says  F\irth,  that  after 
the  researchers  significantly  increased  the 
density  of  the  plasma,  they  could  no  longer 
obtain  the  same  temperatures.  "By  last 
winter,"  he  says,  "we  had  reached  a  temper- 
ature of  only  30  million  degrees  with  the 
P.D.X.  and  we  began  to  worry  whether 
fusion  itself  was  feasible.  The  inability  to 
get  the  temperatures  up  had  troublesome 
implications.  Were  we  leaking  heat?  Why?" 
Was  there  something  fundamentally  wrong? 

Dr.  Kees  Bol  and  the  P.D.X.  group  he 
heads  spent  much  of  last  winter  playing  the 
tokamak  almost  the  way  one  plays  a  church 
organ.  "How  you  control  the  hee.t  and  densi- 
ty of  the  plasma  is  an  art,"  Bol  says.  "We 
added  two  large  injectors  of  deuterium 
atoms  and  induced  more  current  in  the 
plasma.  Programming  the  current  the  right 
way  tuiTis  out  to  make  a  big  difference.  It 
seems  impossible  at  first,  but  that  doesn't 
mean  it  can't  be  done." 

After  weeks  of  experiments,  the  beam  of 
deuterium  atoms  was  injected  into  the 
doughnut  with  an  energy  of  50,000  volts, 
which  is  about  SO  times  the  energy  of  the 
particles  already  whirling  around  inside. 
The  new  "hot"  neutral  atoms  acted  like  car- 
nival bumper  cars,  crashing  indiscriminately 
into  the  colder  ones  and  greatly  jacking  up 
their  speed,  and  hence  their  energy.  The 
faster  they  went,  the  hotter  they  got,  and— 
still  before  a  full  tenth  of  a  second  had 
elapsed— they  hit  70  million  degrees. 

I  cannot  report  that  people  were  nmning 
around  the  control  room  shouting, 
"Eureka!"  On  the  contrary,  everyone  re- 
mained-silently  glued  to  the  monitoring 
equipment.  But  there  was  a  collective  sigh 
of  relief. 

The  plasma  had  produced  about  40  thou- 
sand billion  fusions— with  about  twice  as 
large  an  energy  release  as  fusions  had  ever 
previously  achieved. 

"There  Is  a  tremendous  responsibility  in 
building  one   of  these   expensive   things," 


says  rurth.  "and  it  would  have  been  fright- 
ful toliave  built  the  wrong  thing." 

Remarkably,  only  a  few  minutes  after  the 
temporarily  radioactive  interior  of  the 
dougnnut  had  been  baked  at  temperatures 
hotter  than  the  interior  of  the  sun,  it  was 
possiUle  to  climb  around  its  lO-foot-high  ex- 
terior and  inspect  it.  There  was  little  to  in- 
5pect->-little  evidence  that  something  ex- 
traordinary had  just  taken  place.  Almost  no 
residiial  radioactivity  was  present.  The  gas 
had  cioled  and  had  been  pumped  away. 

Op9-ators  of  future  power-producing 
fusiod  reactors  will  have  to  deal  with  a  sig- 
nificaht  amount  of  radioactivity.  But  for 
two  pt-incipal  reasons,  it  will  be  substantial- 
ly les4  than  that  created  by  fission  reactors. 
First,  ia  working  fusion  reactor  will  produce 
material  very  much  less  radioactive  than, 
say,  I  fission  breeder  reactor.  Second,  one 
can  cl  loose  the  type  of  material  it  produces, 
so  thit  it  will  decay  to  biologically  safe 
levels  in  hundreds  of  years,  as  opposed  to 
many  thousands. 

In  a  de  the  tokamak 's  copper-wound  mag- 
nets t  lere  was  also  very  little  residual  mag- 
netise. (During  an  inspection,  I  was  remind- 
ed of  jthe  now-ancient  cyclotron  machine  at 
Harv^d  on  which  Furth  and  I  worked 
during  our  graduate-student  days.  Particles 
were  fuided  by  an  iron  magnet.  It  would  not 
only  magnetize  your  watch  and  thereby  im- 
mobUjze  it,  but  it  would  also  grab  iron  tools 
right  I  out  of  your  hand  and  slam  them 
It  the  waU.) 

>n  nuclear  fusions  can  be  made  to 
a  sufficiently  dense  plasma  for  long 
periods  of  time  at  high  enough  tem- 
res,  they  will  supply  enough  energy 
to  maintain  those  temperatures  without  re- 
quiring additional  heating  from  any  outside 
sourct.  At  that  point,  what  is  called  "igni- 
tion" occurs.  (The  plasma  ignites  the  way  a 
log,  U>T  example,  bums  of  its  own  accord 
once  it  is  sufficiently  heated;  the  ignited  log 
prodices  much  more  energy  than  was  re- 
quire^ to  heat  it  to  ignition.)  And  while  the 
plasnm  stays  hot,  fusions  will  keep  occur- 
ring ^  long  as  small  amounts  of  deuterium 
or  a  tfitium-deuteriimi  mixture  are  added. 

With  pure  deuterium,  the  ignition  temper- 
ature is  about  500  million  degrees  centi- 
grade; And  the  confinement  time  must  be 
about  100  times  longer  than  the  tenth  of  a 
secontl  that  has  been  achieved  in  the  P.D.X. 

FuMon  reactions  in  a  mixture  of  deuteri- 
um a^d  tritium  occur  10  times  faster  than 
with  pure  deuterium  and  at  a  much  lower 
tempfrature— about  60  million  degrees  is 
good  enough  for  ignition.  But  there  are  sev- 
eral drawbacks  to  deuterium-tritium.  Triti- 
um is  radioactive:  it  decays  in  about  12 
years.  Because  natural  tritium  has  all  de- 
cayed since  it  was  first  created  millions  of 
years  ago,  virtually  none  now  exists.  Thus, 
tritium  must  be  manufactured.  Neverthe- 
less, deuterium-tritium  is  certainly  what  will 
be  u4ed  in  the  first  generation  of  fusion- 
powf^  plants,  because  of  its  fast  reaction 
time  at  a  relatively  lower  temperature. 

How  near  is  commercial  fusion  power? 
What  will  it  look  like?  What  wUl  it  cost? 
First^  it  should  be  said  that,  although  the 
toka^iak  is,  at  present,  the  most  advanced 
fusiot  device,  it  is  not  the  only  game  in 
town^  As  Furth  says.  "There  are  lots  of  pos- 
sibilities for  magnetic  bottles"— the  physi- 
cianaf  term  for  devices  that  confine  plasmas 
with  magnetic  fields.  'The  day  of  the  inven- 
tor ia  not  over  by  any  means." 

Aniong  the  possibilities  are  so-called 
"mirfor  machines,"  in  which  plasma  is 
gviiddd  along  straight  lines  rather  than 
arouf  d  a  closed  orbit.  At  the  ends  of  the 
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machine,  magnetic  fields  block  the  motion 
of  the  par  tides  and  bounce  them  backward. 
In  prtncitle,  the  particles  should  oscillate 
back  and  forth  indefinitely  between  the 
magnetic  mirror."  In  the  experiments  tried 
to  date,  tie  particles  have  tended  to  leak 
out  at  the  ends.  But  there  is  a  powerful  new 
idea  calletl  the  "tandem  mirror."  involving 
several  ml  rrors.  that  may  succeed  in  solving 
this  prob^m.  Apart  from  these  magnetic- 
bottle  machines,  there  has  been  a  substan- 
tial effort  to  make  fusion  power  by  heating 
and  confihing  cold  pellets  of  material  by 
blasting  tfiem  with  an  intense  laser  beam— 
what  is  Known  as  "inertial  confinement. " 
This  effort  also  is  well  behind  the  toka- 
maks. 

The  next  generation  of  large  tokamaks— 
such  as  tt^e  Tokamak  Fusion  Test  Reactor, 
scheduled  I  to  go  into  operation  at  Princeton 
late  this  I  year,  and  the  Joint  European 
Torus  at  Culham,  England,  to  begin  oper- 
ations irl  1983— has  been  designed  to 
produce  more  than  30  million  watts.  In 
terms  of  ihe  need  for  practical  power  gen- 
eration, this  is  far  from  enough.  (By  com- 
parison, i  typical  modem  nuclear-fission 
plant  prciduces  something  like  a  billion 
watts  of  jpower,  in  other  words,  enough 
power  to  I  light,  say,  10  million  100-watt 
lightbulba  while  the  plant  is  rutming.)  Ac- 
cording td  a  plan  developed  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Knergy.  there  would  have  been  a 
national  (jenter  by  1984  or  soon  thereafter 
at  which  private  industries,  the  universities 
and  the  national  laboratories  would  cooper- 
ate in  assessing  engineering  problems  con- 
nected with  an  igniting  plasma.  The  center 
would  us^  a  tokamak,  and,  it  was  hoped, 
would  be  operational  in  the  early  1990's.  At 
the  timej  alternate  confinement  schemes 
would  getJ  a  chance  to  compete  for  a  fusion 
demonstritlon  plant,  which  would  be  the 
final  prototype  for  an  electricity-producing 
fusion  pofver  plant.  If  all  had  gone  well, 
such  a  plant  should  have  begun  to  operate 
not  long  after  the  year  2000.  The  total  cost 
of  all  of  ihis  was  estimated  by  the  Energy 
Departmait  at  about  >12  billion  to  $15  bil- 
lion, though  Congress  has  raised  the  esti- 
mate to  S20  billion.  In  the  present  climate 
of  financfcJ  austerity,  a  much  slower-paced 
fusion  program  seems  more  likely  to  be  fol- 
lowed, at  least  Initially. 

If  the  fusion  reactor  in  a  power  plant 
turned  out  to  be  a  tokamak.  that  large,  fat 
doughnut]  might  have  a  radius  of  about  25 
feet.  Staitless  steel  or  an  alloy  of  titanium, 
zirconiumj  and  molybdenum  might  be  used 
to  make  It.  and  this  alloy  would  constitute 
the  limerlwall  of  a  shielding  blanket  which, 
in  its  entirety,  might  be  about  three  feet 
thick.  This  blanket  would  be  subjected  to  an 
intense  ^mbardment  by  energetic  neu- 
trons, comparable  to  what  is  found  in  a  fis- 
sion reactor.  But  the  safety  problems  of  the 
two  machines  would  be  totaly  different.  In  a 
fusion  rector  there  is  no  possibility  of  a 
runaway  'accident.  If  the  plasma  confine- 
ment fail$,  the  fusion  resM:tion  simply  shuts 
itself  off.  The  plasma  cools.  Fusions  stop. 
Even  if  aV  of  the  fuel  in  the  fusion  machine 
were  to  r^act  at  once,  there  is  so  little  of  it 
that  the  temperature  at  the  blanket  would 
rise  only  ^bout  100  degrees  centigrade— neg- 
ligible compared  with  what  happens  when 
an  accident  in  a  fission  reactor  allows  the 
fission  products  to  heat  up  their  contain- 
ment structures.  At  Three  Mile  Island,  for 
example,  the  residual  radioactivity  in  the 
material  produced  by  the  fission  itself 
heated  the  reactor  core  to  a  temperature  of 
several  thousand  degrees. 
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Neutron  shielding  is  not  a  difficult  engi- 
neering problem,  since  many  conunon  sub- 
stances, such  as  boron,  absorb  neutrons  like 
a  sponge.  Tritium,  while  radioactive,  has  a 
low  activity.  The  electron  emitted  when  trit- 
ium decays  is  a  low-energy  electron  that 
cannot  even  penetrate  the  skin.  And  only 
small  amounts  will  be  used— perhaps  20 
pounds  yearly  per  billion  watts  of  electricity 
produced.  In  some  nuclear-weapons  pro- 
grams, tritium  has  been  released  accidental- 
ly, and  it  floats  off  into  the  atmosphere  and 
disappears  without  a  trace.  Nonetheless, 
tritium  in  the  fusion  reactors  must  be  han- 
dled very  carefully  and  not  be  allowed  to  get 
out  of  the  reactor  area. 

The  blanket,  however,  will  become  radio- 
active, and  it  is  estimated  that,  in  a  biUion- 
watt  fusion  reactor,  something  like  150 
cubic  yards  of  radioactive  material  will  have 
to  be  disposed  of  or  recycled  each  year.  The 
volume  is  comparable  to  the  high-level  ra- 
dioactive wastes  from  a  fission  plant.  But 
the  advantage  is  that  the  shielding  material 
can  be  selected  to  make  the  radioactivity 
weaker  and  more  short-lived.  In  a  fission  re- 
actor one  has  no  choice.  Nature  has  chosen 
the  fission  products,  such  as  krypton  or 
strontium,  and  some  of  these  must  be  safely 
buried  for  thousands  of  years. 

The  blanket  will  contain  lithium.  When  a 
neutron  hits  a  lithium  nucleus,  it  can  react 
to  become  helium  and  tritium.  Hence  triti- 
um fuel  can  be  matnufactured  in  the  blanket 
as  the  reactor  works.  The  machine  produces 
its  own  fuel  as  it  goes  along.  The  blanket 
must  be  kept  "cool"— perhaps  at  a  tempera- 
ture of  400  to  500  degrees— so  a  coolant  will 
be  circulated  through  it.  In  the  process,  the 
coolant  itself  will  be  heated  and  it  is  this 
heat  that  will  be  used  to  make  steam— 
which  in  turn  will  run  the  generators  that 
will  produce  electricity. 

Essentially  all  of  the  expense  of  fusion  re- 
actors will  be  in  the  construction  of  the  ma- 
chine. Less  than  10  percent  is  expected  to  go 
into  fuel  and  operations.  To  compete  with 
conventional  methods  of  electrical  genera- 
vors— if,  indeed,  these  are  even  available  in 
the  next  century  or  later— it  has  been  esti- 
mated that  construction  costs  must  be  no 
greater  than  $3,000  per  kilowatt  of  electric- 
power  generating  capacity.  Thus  a  billion- 
watt  fusion  plant  must  not  cost  more  than 
$3  billion  to  be  competitive.  Trying  to  sUte 
now  whether  the  fusion  program  can 
achieve  this  is  a  little  like  the  Wright  broth- 
ers' trying  in  1903  to  state  what  the  cost  of 
a  Boeing  747  would  be  in  1982. 

Finally,  one  must  deal  with  the  question 
of  whether  such  a  vast  sum  of  money  as  $20 
billion  should  l)e  spent  to  turn  fusion  power 
from  a  laboratory  study  into  a  practical 
power  source.  While  this  Is  not  an  answer,  it 
is  worth  pointing  out  that  all  of  the  indus- 
trial countries  have  decided,  in  varying  de- 
grees, that  fusion  power  is  enough  of  a  real- 
istic prospect  to  spend  substantial  resources 
on.  An  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Chi- 
nese. Work  on  controlled  fusion  in  China 
goes  back  as  far  as  1955,  when  Chairman 
Mao  himself  identified  it  as  potentially 
profitable  research.  Experimentation  began 
on  magnetic-mirror  machines  and,  eventual- 
ly, tokamaks  with  the  endorsement  of  Zbou 
Eniai.  The  program,  halted  by  the  Gang  of 
Pour  as  all  scientific  work  was,  has  now  re- 
sumed. It  is  well  behind  those  of  the  United 
States,  the  Soviet  Union,  Western  Eixrope 
and  Japan  (whose  program  is  in  the  process 
of  becoming  one  of  the  strongest  In  the 
world).  However,  large  nimibers  of  Chinese 
graduate  students  are  now  coming  to  the 
United  SUtes  to  study  physics  in  American 


universities— under  a  program  supervised  by 
T.  D.  Lee,  the  Chinese-bom  American  Nobel 
Prize-wliming  physicist  at  Columbia  Univer- 
sity—and many  are  working  on  fusion. 

Of  course,  the  fact  that  all  of  these  coun- 
tries are  working  on  fusion  does  not  mean  it 
is  the  right  thing  to  do.  Indeed,  some  critics 
of  the  fusion  program  claim  that  it  is  yet 
another  example  of  a  collective  technologi- 
cal delusion.  On  the  basis  of  what  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  about  the  general  energy 
question.  I  l)elieve  that  these  critics  are 
wrong.  About  30  percent  of  the  United 
States'  total  energy  consumption  goes  into 
making  electricity.  At  the  present  time,  this 
percentage  appears  to  be  slightly  declining, 
a  reflection  of  conservation,  increased  effi- 
ciency and  industrial  stagnation.  But  almost 
every  carefully  considered  scenario  for  the 
year  2000  predicts  that  the  industrial  na- 
tions will  use  substantially  more  electricity 
then  than  they  do  now:  populations  and 
their  technology  demands  are  simply  not 
going  to  stop  expanding.  Recent  figures  on 
how  electricity  is  presently  generated— what 
energy  sources  are  used— show  the  follow- 
ing: coal,  52  percent:  natural  gas.  15;  hydro- 
electric, 12;  nuclear,  11:  oil.  9. 

More  than  half  the  coal  America  mines- 
the  total  is  about  800  million  tons  a  year- 
goes  into  making  electricity.  This  percent- 
age is  increasing  and  will  certainly  increase 
worldwide    in    the    near    future.   There    is 
plenty  of  coal,  but  it  will  not  last  forever, 
and  it  may  well  be  that  late  in  the  next  cen- 
tury it  will  be  regarded  in  somewhat  the 
same  way  we  now  regard  our  diminishing 
supply  of  oU  and  natural   gas.   But  apart 
from  this,  coal  presents  problems  of  pollu- 
tion that  appears  to  be  essentially  inelucta- 
ble. The  sulfur  content  of  coal  can  very 
likely  be  dealt  with  by  the  use  of  expensive 
scrubber    technology.    But    the    nitrogen 
oxides,  which  when  combined  with  water 
produce  the  main  component  of  the  acid 
rain  that  threatens  our  water  environment, 
seem  all  but  immune  to  present  technology, 
and  no  technology  can  cope  with  the  In- 
crease in  carbon  dioxide  in  the  atmosphere 
that  accompanies  the  burning  of  any  fossil 
fuel.  This  is  part  of  the  burning  reaction. 
Coal  is  one  of  the  worst  sources  of  this  pol- 
lution. Synthetic  fuels  extracted  from  coal 
are  even  worse.  This  carbon  dioxide  traps 
the  heat  which  the  earth  reradlates  each 
day,  and  thus  heats  the  atmosphere— the 
greenhouse  effect.  The  amount  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  atmosphere  has  been  steadily 
Increasing,  and  if  it  were  doubled,  which 
could  well  happen  if  we  end  up  by  burning 
all  our  coal,  the  average  global  temperature 
would  increase  by  lome  three  degrees  centi- 
grade. This  would  change  dlmatea  in  a  seri- 
ous and  unpredictable  way.  It  would  prob- 
ably be  enough  to  melt  the  West  Antarctic 
ice  cap.  If  that  cap  melted  completely,  the 
levels  of  the  world's  oceans  would  rise  some 
50  feet.  In  other  words,  the  good  news  on 
coal  is  that  there  is.  Indeed,  a  lot  of  it.  The 
bad  news  Is  that  we  may  have  to  use  It. 

Despite  the  current  oil  glut,  no  serious  ob- 
server beUeves  that  this  is  anything  but  a 
rapidly  diminishing  resource.  To  use  it  up  to 
make  electricity  is  like  making  coat  hangers 
out  of  platinum.  Natural  gas  Is  more  abun- 
dant; but.  unless  the  unproved  conjectures 
are  right  that  deep  in  the  earth  there  are 
vast  amounts  left  over  from  the  formation 
of  the  planet,  this  too  will  run  out  sometime 
in  the  next  century.  Hence,  our  descendanU 
will  have  to  find  a  replacement  for  some  30 
percent  of  the  fuel  now  used  to  make  elec- 
tricity, a  replacement  for  oil  and  for  natural 
gas. 


Furthermore,  where  will  the  developinc 
countries  find  the  resources  they  need  to 
make  the  electricity  to  bring  them  into  the 
modem  world?  Pew  of  them  have  coal  or  oil 
resources.  Hydroelectric  power  might  be  ex- 
panded somewhat  by  damming  every  stream 
in  sight.  But  is  this  something  environmen- 
tally sensitive  people  really   want   to  do? 
Wind    power   sounds   nice,    too— until    one 
looks  at  the  numbers.  Assuming  an  average 
wind  speed  of  20  miles  an  hour— a  hefty 
wind— it  would  take  some  50,000  large  wind- 
mills to  equal  the  output  of  a  one-blllion- 
watt  power  station— one  prospective  fusion 
plant.  It  would  take  millions  of  windmills  to 
make  a  real  dent  in  our  energy  require- 
ments. (There  has  been  some  engineering  of 
windmills  with  propellers  the  length  of  a 
football  field.  If  these  could  be  used,  the 
numbers  needed  would  be  somewhat  fewer.) 
The  dangers  and  difficulties  of  fission  re- 
actors are  too  well  known  and  frequently 
debated  to  merit  much  discussion  here.  I  be- 
lieve that  they  represent  a  safer  and  more 
environmentally     attractive     option     than 
using  vast  amounts  of  additional  coal.  But 
uranium,  like  oil  and  coal,  is  a  finite  re- 
source, and  it  can  be  stretched  in  the  future 
only  by  using  breeder  reactors  to  make  new 
fuel.   Such   reactors  can   also  be   used   for 
making  ammunition  for  atomic  bombs  and 
this,  coupled  with  the  other  safety  prob- 
lems, may  be  enough  to  limit  or  even  elimi- 
nate their  future  use.  Incidentally,  one  of 
the  reasons  that  the  nuclear-power  program 
is  in  such   difficulty   is  that  the   reactor 
design  was  essentially  frozen  before  alterna- 
tive approaches  could  get  a  full   hearing. 
The  fusion  program  should  not  repeat  that 
mistake. 

This  leaves  fusion  and  the  sun.  Everyone 
agrees  that  solar  energy  will  play  a  more 
substantial  role.  The  disagreements  are 
quantitative:  How  much  of  a  role  and  In 
what  areas?  There  is  no  argument  that 
wherever  possible  solar  heating  and  archi- 
tecture should  be  used.  This  is  an  environ- 
mentally sound  and  economically  attractive 
alternative.  Solar  electricity  is  another 
matter.  This  is  a  domain  that  appears  to 
have  become  so  emotional  that  rational  dis- 
cussion has  become  difficult.  But  the  notion 
that  solar  electricity  is  "low  technology"  or 
a  relatively  simple  "cottage  industry"  is 
really  nonsense.  There  are  two  basic  prob- 
lems unresolved:  how  to  improve  the  eco- 
nomics and  efficiency  of  the  solar  cells,  and 
how  to  develop  an  economical  method  of 
storing  electricity  when  the  sun  is  not  shin- 
ing. Both  involve  high  technology. 

The  idea  put  forth  by  some  that  there  is  a 
conspiracy  by  the  oil  companies  and  others 
to  block  the  development  of  solar  energy  is 
also  nonsense,  in  my  opinion:  Anyone  who 
could  solve  these  problems  would  become 
rich  beyond  avarice— a  goal  to  which  large 
industrial  companies  are  hardly  indifferent. 
Most  responsible  people  believe  that  in  the 
year  2000  solar  collectors  will  account  for 
only  about  2  percent  of  the  total  consimied. 
Still,  as  Harold  Furth  points  out.  there  is 
a  parallel  between  the  transition  from  tradi- 
tional solar  power  to  fusion  and  the  transi- 
tion from  food  gathering  to  agriculture.  At 
first,  mankind  was  satisfied  to  collect  roots 
and  berries:  then  we  gradually  learned  to 
grow  them  at  will.  If,  despite  the  obstacles, 
fusion  power  can  be  made  practical,  we  will 
no  longer  be  out  trying  to  collect  power 
when  and  where  we  can  find  it.  We  will  have 
learned,  in  effect,  to  grow  it  at  will.  We  will 
be  capable  of  making  limitless  amounts  of 
electricity  from  the  waters  of  the  earth's 
oceans.  And  it  is  surely  possible  that  thf 
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will  be  every  bit  as  significant  to  the  cul- 
tures of  the  world  as  fanning  and  Industrial- 
ization has  been. 


By  Mr.  WEICKER: 
SJ.  Res.  203.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  November  30, 
1982.  through  December  5,  1982.  as 
"National  Preventive  Dentistry  for  the 
Elderly  Week";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

MATXOIIAL  PRKVKNTIVX  OEIfTISTRT  rOR  THE 
ZUCRLY  WEEK 

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  designate  the  week  of  Novem- 
ber 30.  1982.  tlirough  December  5. 
1982.  as  "National  Preventive  Dentist- 
ry for  the  Elderly  Week." 

Proper  dental  care  is  an  important 
aspect  of  everyone's  personal  health 
and  hygiene.  For  the  past  30  years, 
the  Oral  Health  Committee  of  the 
American  Dental  Association  has 
sponsored  a  "Children's  Dental  Health 
Week."  This  project  has  been  enor- 
mously successful  in  providing  educa- 
tional materials  that  have  helped  raise 
children's  knowledge  of  oral  health 
and  hygiene.  Dental  care,  however,  is 
not  limited  to  children.  Emphasis 
should  also  be  placed  on  the  unique 
and  serious  dental  problems  of  senior 
citizens. 

Deterioration  of  teeth  in  old  age  can 
lead  to  serious  problems  in  chewing, 
communication,  and  facial  expression. 
Altered  looks  and  difficulties  in  com- 
municating clearly  can  cause  many  el- 
derly people  to  feel  socially  inadequate 
and  deepen  the  feeling  of  not  being 
understood  or  accepted  by  society. 
These  feelings  and  the  serious  dental 
problems  that  cause  them  can  be 
avoided  with  proper  dental  care.  "Na- 
tional Preventive  Dentistry  for  the  El- 
derly Week"  would  call  upon  senior 
citizens  and  private  and  public  organi- 
zations to  take  advantage  of  activities 
and  programs  designed  to  raise  public 
awareness  of  preventive  dentistry  and 
to  maximize  the  effect  of  such  care 
against  the  dental  diseases  which 
effect  our  older  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  home  State  of 
Connecticut.  Qov.  William  O'Neill  des- 
ignated November  28,  1981,  through 
December  3,  1981,  as  "Dental  Health 
Care  for  the  Elderly  Week  in  Con- 
necticut." Posters  announcing  the  pro- 
motion were  displayed  in  every  dental 
office  and  in  other  business  establish- 
ments throughout  the  State.  Every 
local  society  of  the  Connecticut  State 
Dental  Association  was  asked  to  par- 
ticipate in  radio  programs  in  their 
communities.  Teams  of  dentists  and 
dental  hygienists  took  their  program 
on  preventive  care  into  senior  centers, 
homes  for  the  retired,  and  Lions, 
Rotary,  and  other  service  clubs.  Senior 
citizens  were  encouraged  to  seek 
dental  care  and  become  aware  of  possi- 
ble dental  problems  that  are  charac- 
teristic of  their  age  group. 


Mr.  |>resident,  greater  communica- 
tion a)id  interaction  between  the 
Ameridun  Dental  Association  and  our 
elderly  population  of  more  than  20 
million  people  is  an  important  goal.  I 
am  proud  to  introduce  this  Joint  reso- 
lution frhich  takes  an  important  step 
toward  |improving  the  dental  health  of 
our  se|iior  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
league^ to  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  pro- 
claim November  30,  1982,  through  De- 
cember 5.  1982,  as  "National  Preven- 
tive Dentistry  for  the  Elderly  Week." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RsdoRD,  as  follows: 

I  S.J.  Res.  203 

Whereas  the  Congress  recognizes  the  tra- 
dition of  the  dental  profession  in  advocating 
programs  to  prevent  dental  disease  in  chil- 
dren and  young  adults; 

Whereas  dental  disease  is  not  limited  to 
any  age  group  and  senior  citizens  suffer 
unique  (^ntal  problems; 

Where  ts  early  detection  of  tooth  and  gum 
disease  and  the  dissemination  of  informa- 
tion of  pk'oper  oral  hygiene  are  the  most  ef- 
fective ^eapons  against  the  unique  dental 
problem!  affecting  senior  citizens;  and 

Where  IS  in  appreciation  of  activities  and 
program  I  planned  by  the  dedicated  profes- 
sionals a  r  the  Dental  Associations  through- 
out the  ]  ration  to  promote  awareness  in  pre- 
ventive lental  care  for  elderly  citizens  of 
the  Unit  !d  Stetes:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

ResolVi  id  by  the  Senate  and  Hoxue  of  Rep- 
resentati  vet  of  the  United  States  of  Ameri- 
can in  Opngresa  assenMed,  That  the  Presi- 
dent is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a 
proclamation  designating  the  week  of  No- 
vember 30,  1082,  through  December  5,  1982. 
as  "National  Preventive  Dentistry  for  the 
Elderly  Week"  and  calling  upon  senior  citi- 
zens and  private  and  public  organizations  to 
take  adiantage  of  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams designed  to  raise  public  awareness 
and  iuiovledge  in  proper  preventive  dentist- 
ry and  to  maximize  the  effect  of  such  care 
against  dental  diseases  which  uniquely 
affect  our  elderly  citizens.* 
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ADpIlTIONAL  COSPONSORS 

I  S.  294 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Glenn,  the 
Senatot  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  294,  a 
bill  to  establish  an  Interagency.  Com- 
mittee On  Arson  Control  to  coordinate 
Federal  antiarson  programs,  to  amend 
certain  provisions  of  the  law  relating 
to  programs  for  arson  investigation, 
prevenoion.  and  detection,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

'  S.  578 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Motnihan.  the 
Senatot  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
578.  a  Ull  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Co^e  to  change  certain  accounting 
rules  related  to  inventory. 

'  8.  851 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Moynihan.  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Dvren- 
BERGERl  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 


851.  a  bill  tp  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  increase  the  amount  that 
an  artist  may  deduct  when  he  contrib- 
utes an  artfstic  composition  to  charity. 

j  8.  894 

At  the  rMuest  of  Mr.  Cannon,  the 
Senator  ttom  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Prxssler)  iras  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  894.  a  bill  to  exempt  rural  electrical 
cooperatives  from  fees  under  the  Fed- 
eral Land  Policy  and  Management  Act 
of  1976.       I 

8.  1018 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018.  a 
bill  to  proiect  and  conserve  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 1 


I 


1889 

At  the  r^uest  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles) 
was  added  us  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1889,  a 
bill  to  establish  the  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1910 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  fiom  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGs)  ^vzs  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1910,  II  bill  to  amend  section 
403(B)(2)  >f  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1994  with  respect  to  computa- 
tion of  tlie  exclusion  allowance  for 
ministers  and  lay  employees  of  a 
church;  to  add  new  section  430(B)  an- 
nuity contjract  includes  an  annuity 
contract  df  a  church,  including  a 
church  pension  board;  to  conform  sec- 
tion 403(c)  with  recent  amendments  to 
402(a)(1);  t^  amend  section  415(c)(4)  to 
extend  the  special  elections  for  section 
430(b)  annuity  contracts  to  employees 
of  churcheii  or  conventions  or  associa- 
tions of  churches  and  their  agencies; 
to  add  a  new  section  415(c)(8)  to 
permit  a  de  minimus  contribution 
amount  in  lieu  of  such  elections;  and 
to  make  a  clarifying  amendment  to 
section  41S(c)  by  adding  a  new  para- 
graph (9)  and  conforming  amend- 
ments to  SI  actions  415(d)(1).  415(d)(2), 
and  403(b)(2)(B). 

8.  1931 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt.  the 
Senator  fr^m  Michigan  (Mr.  Riecle) 
was  added  its  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1931,  a 
bill  to  amtod  title  5.  United  States 
Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air  Patrol  cadets 
18  years  of  age  and  older  to  compensa- 
tion available  to  Civil  Air  Patrol  senior 
members  tn  event  of  disability  or 
death,  and  to  increase  the  level  of 
compensation  available  to  both. 

S.  1939 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Goldwater. 
the  Senatjor  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth),  and  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (Mr.jBiDEN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of!  S.  1939,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  to  establish 
a  National  Institute  on  Arthritis  and 
Musculoski  iletal  Diseases. 
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>.  3013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inouye,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2013,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Controlled  Substances 
Act  to  establish  a  temporary  program 
under  which  heroin  would  be  made 
available  through  qualified  hospital 
pharmacies  for  the  relief  of  pain  of 
cancer  patients. 

s.  3oas 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dotuenberger, 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2025.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  tax 
incentives  for  investment  In  district 
heating  and  cooling  systems. 

8.  2059 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmitt)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  2059.  a  biU  to  change  the 
coverage  of  officials  and  the  standards 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor in  the  special  prosecutor  provi- 
sions of  the  Ethics  in  Government  Act 
of  1978.  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2094 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dantorth.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2094,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  Insure  reciprocal  trade  oppor- 
timities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2180 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
and  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Cochran)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2160.  a  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  to  make  funds  available  to 
certain  private  nonprofit  organizations 
to  administer  the  disabled  veterans' 
outreach  program  in  certain  States, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2281 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2281.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contribu- 
tions of  computers  and  other  sophisti- 
cated technological  equipment  to  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  schools. 


S.  8321 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mattingly, 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr. 
Wallop),  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2321,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  require  substantiation  of 
the  living  expenses  of  Member  of  Con- 
gress which  are  allowed  as  a  deduc- 
tion. 

S.  2335 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2335,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 


enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  any 
small  issue  which  is  part  of  a  multiple 
lot  shall  meet  the  requirements  of  the 
small  issue  exemption. 

S.  3353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohen), 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
the  Senator  from  California  ilSx. 
C^ranston),  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  East),  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor),  and  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  I^thias) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2353,  a 
bill  entitled  "The  Ufe  Insurance  Tax- 
ation Act  of  1982." 

S.  2474 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Bilr. 
Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2474,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the 
credit  for  university  research. 

S.  2475 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2475,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the 
deduction  for  contributions  of  re- 
search equipment  and  service  con- 
tracts to  universities. 

8.  3572 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Blr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2572,  a  bill  to 
strengthen  law  enforcement  in  the 
areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 
ficking, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  2803 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor 
of  S.  2603.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974  to  insure  fair  trade  oppor- 
tunities, and  for  other  purposes. 

a.  2818 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Zorinsky,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mklchkr) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2618,  a 
bill  to  limit  the  retirement  annuity  of 
Members  of  Congress  and  former 
Members  of  Congress. 

SSMATB  JOIRT  RESOLUTIOM  58 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
was  added  as  a  coaponsor  of  S.J.  Res. 
68.  a  Joint  resolution  preparing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  alter- 
ing Federal  fiscal  decisionmaking  pro- 
cedures. 


the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  calendar  month  of 
June  1982,  as  "National  Rivers 
Month." 

BEHATE  JOINT  RESOLDTIOII  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  COIfCURREIfT  RESOLUTIOII  104 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dood.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Bioen)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  104.  a  concurrent 
resolution  condemning  the  use  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
of  plastic  rubber  bullets  in  Northern 
Ireland,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  CONCUUtOrr  RESOLUTION  105 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  105.  a  concurrent 
resolution  relating  to  the  activities  of 
the  Ulster  Defense  Association. 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  183.  an  original  reso- 
lution to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Arthur  J. 
Buto.  David  W.  Buto.  Kathleen  A. 
Buto.  and  Robert  C.  Buto. 

AMENDMENT  NO.  1893 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Gorton,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stafford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  amend- 
ment No.  1893  intended  to  be  proposed 
to  S.  995,  a  bill  to  provide  for  contribu- 
tion of  damages  attributable  to  an 
agreement  by  two  or  more  persons  to 
fix,  maintain,  or  stabilize  prices  under 
section  4,  4a.  or  4c  of  the  Clayton  Act. 


SENATE  JOINT  USOLUTION  173 

At  the  request  of  Bdr.  Tsonoas,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mat- 
tingly), and  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Cohen)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  173.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 


SENATE    CXJNCURRENT    RESOLU- 
TION 106— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION   RELATING    TO    NURS- 
ING HOME  COMPLIANCE  WITH 
MEDICARE  STANDARDS 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing  concurrent   resolution;   which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance: 

S.  Con.  Res.  106 
Whereas  there  are  more  than  one  million 
three  hundred  thousand  patients  in  nursing 
homes  in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  an  increasing  percentage  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  is  aged  and 
likely  to  seeli  nursing  home  care: 

Whereas  57  per  centum  of  nursing  home 
revenues  come  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment: 

Whereas  nursing  home  residents  are  enti- 
tled to  protection  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment against  abuses,  dangers,  and  improper 
care;  and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  has  published  a  notice  of 
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propooed  rulemaking  (beginning  on  page 
23404  of  the  Federal  Register  of  May  27. 
1982)  which  proposes  changes  that  would 
threaten  the  welfare  of  individuals  residing 
in  nursing  homes:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  surveys  of  compliance  of  skilled  nurs- 
ing facilities  with  the  requirements  of  the 
medicare  program  should  be  conducted  not 
less  often  than  annually: 

(2)  on-site  relnspections  should  be  con- 
ducted within  90  days  to  determine  whether 
or  not  a  facility  has  corrected  violations: 

(3)  Federal  funds  for  use  In  surveying 
skilled  nursing  facilities  should  not  be  with- 
drawn or  decreased; 

(4)  it  is  improper  to  delegate  to  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Hospitals 
the  authority  to  certify  the  compliance  of 
■killed  nursing  facilities  with  medicare  re- 
quirements: and 

(5)  the  proposed  regulations  relating  to 
the  survey  and  certification  of  health  care 
facilities  should  not  be  adopted. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  rise  to  express  my  concern 
over  the  administration's  proposed 
regulations  governing  the  enforcement 
of  health  and  safety  standards  in  nurs- 
ing homes.  I  fear  that  If  some  of  the 
changes  are  implemented,  nursing 
home  conditions  could  deteriorate  and 
nursing  home  residents  could  be  en- 
dangered. Several  months  ago.  Health 
and  Human  Services  Secretary  Rich- 
ard Schweiker  announced  that  exist- 
ing health  and  safety  regulations 
would  remain  in  force,  after  draft  pro- 
posals to  relax  these  rules  were  vehe- 
mently opposed  by  Members  of  Con- 
gress, consimier  groups,  and  profes- 
sional organizations.  I  had  written  to 
Secretary  Schweiker  to  protest  the 
contemplated  changes  on  January  22. 
To  my  dismay,  the  suj-vey  and  certifi- 
cation regulations  for  health  care  fa- 
cilities published  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter on  May  27  would  weaken  the  en- 
forcement of  those  health  and  safety 
rules  that  the  Secretary  pledged  would 
"remain  untouched." 

Strong  standards  will  not  have 
meaning  imless  they  are  vigorously  en- 
forced. Burdensome  regulatioiu  and 
expenditures  must  be  eliminated,  but 
residents  of  nursing  homes  are  among 
our  Nation's  most  vulnerable  citizens 
and  we  cannot,  in  good  conscience, 
seek  to  trim  Federal  spending  and  reg- 
ulation by  subjecting  nursing  home 
residents  to  uiuiecessary  danger. 

Among  other  proposals,  the  adminis- 
tration plan  would  no  longer  require 
annual  inspection  of  nursing  homes 
and  would  instead  vary  the  frequency 
of  inspection  with  past  compliance 
with  health  and  safety  rules.  In  some 
cases,  this  would  mean  inspections 
only  every  2  years.  The  proposal  would 
also  eliminate  a  requirement  that  in- 
spectors revisit  nursing  homes  within 
90  days  to  check  whether  violations 
have  been  corrected;  imder  the  new 
regulations  these  checks  could  be  done 
by  telephone  or  letter  in  an  unspeci- 
fied time  period.  In  addition,  the  pro- 


posal ^ould  allow  nursing  homes  to  be 
accredited  by  the  Joint  Conunission  on 
Accreditation  of  Hospitals— a  private 
provider  group— instead  of  by  State 
agencies. 

I  am  quite  concerned  about  these 
proposals,  and  today  I  am  submitting  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  these  proposed 
regulat.ions  not  be  adopted.  Congress- 
man Toby  Momrr  has  submitted  a 
resolution  that  is  virtually  Identical  in 
the  I^use  of  Representatives.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in  sponsoring 
this  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tliat  a  copy  of  my  letter  to  Secre- 
tary ^chweiker  be  printed  in  the 
RecorI). 

Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  c^dered  to  be  printed  In  the 
REcoRb,  as  follows: 

I  U.S.  Sehatk. 

Washington,  D.C.,  January  22,  1982. 
Hon.  Richard  S.  Schweikzp., 
Secretary,     Department     of    Health     and 
Huwian  Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Secrxtaky  Schweiker:  It  has  come 
to  my  attention  that  the  Department  of 
Health ,  and  Human  Services  is  proposing 
regulations  that  would  relax  or  eliminate 
federal'  rules  governing  services,  patient 
rights  and  staff  qualifications  at  long-term 
care  facilities.  Among  the  rules  recommend- 
ed for  lepeal  by  the  Health  Care  Financing 
Administration  Task  Force  for  Regulatory 
Reform  are  those  requiring  that  nursing 
homes  maintain  elemental  health  and 
safety  standards,  respect  the  privacy  and 
dignity  of  patients,  and  refrain  from  em- 
ploying persons  with  communicable  dis- 
eases. 

I  agree  that  unnecessary  and  burdensome 
regulations  must  be  pruned.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve ttet  some  regulations  are  Justified  be- 
cause (hey  offer  protection  from  unsafe 
conditions.  Residents  of  nursing  homes  are 
the  most  vulnerable  among  our  elderly  pop- 
ulation. They  rely  on  assurances  of  the 
qualityjof  care  and  protection  of  their  per- 
sonal rights,  for  they  are  in  many  cases  no 
longer  pipable  of  looking  out  for  violations 
themselves. 

History  seems  to  demonstrate  that  nurs- 
ing home  operators  do  not  always  respect 
patient  rights.  In  my  own  state  of  New 
York,  aursing  home  rules  were  tightened 
after  investigators  discovered  that  patients 
had  betn  abused  or  neglected. 

It  is  ferhaps  true  that  some  federal  nurs- 
ing ho^e  regulations  duplicate  state  rules.  I 
must  p^int  out  that  state  rules  by  and  large 
have  b^n  strengthened  to  conform  to  fed- 
eral staidards.  I  fear  that  many  states  may 
follow  the  federal  lead  and  abolish  regula- 
tions which  duplicate  those  that  are  re- 
pealed. Rather  than  eliminate  duplication, 
abolishing  important  federal  health  and 
safety  legulation  of  nursing  homes  may  lead 
to  no  ifegulation  at  all.  As  states  find  their 
own  bfdget  problems  difficult  to  escape, 
this  seems  increasingly  likely. 

Equally  important,  not  every  state  has 
regulations  that  duplicate  those  you  pro- 
pose toi  repeal.  The  result  of  the  repeal  will 
likely  tte  that  nursing  homes  in  some  states 
will  operate  at  levels  that  all  would  recog- 
nize as  Substandard.  Nursing  home  residents 
are  precisely  those  members  of  society  who 
cannot  vote  with  their  feet,  who  cannot  re- 
locate to  a  state  that  better  serves  their  in- 
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terests.  Thi>y  are  the  ones  who  most  need 
protection,  who  most  easily  are  exploited. 
Nationwide  protection  of  nursing  home  resi- 
dents can  Anly  result  from  federal  regula- 
tion. Consebuently,  I  urge  that  you  retain 
current  nuqsing  home  regulations  governing 
services,  psjtient  righU  and  staff  qualifica- 
tions. 

Sinceiely, 

Daniel  Patrick  Moyhihaii.* 


SENATE  I  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION lb?— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION RELATING  TO  THE 
OLOBAL  2000  STUDY 

Mr.  PEliL  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  107 

Whereas  jhe  United  SUtes  exists  in  an  in- 
creasingly Interdependent  world,  both  po- 
litically and  economically: 

Whereas  ^he  world,  particularly  develop- 
ing nations  (which  account  for  35  per 
centum  of  this  Nation's  exports),  will  expe- 
rience rapid  changes  in  population,  re- 
sources, zi^  the  environment  during  the 
next  two  decades  that  will  affect  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  viability  of  all  nations: 

Whereas  It  is  essential  to  our  own  foreign 
and  economic  policy  to  anticipate  and  ana- 
lyze projected  world  changes  In  population, 
resources,  and  the  environment; 

Whereas  Global  2000  is  the  first  official, 
coordinated  undertaking  by  this  Govern- 
ment to  prepare  long-range  projections  of 
these  chanfles: 

Whereas  a  major  finding  of  the  Global 
2000  study  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
now  lacks  the  coordinated  capacity  to  pre- 
pare such  projections  and  analyze  their  Im- 
plications for  United  States  policy:  and 

Whereas  Individual  Federal  departments 
and  agencies  currently  prepare  global  pro- 
jections that  often  conflict,  resulting  in 
wasteful  diiplication  as  well  as  potentially 
misguided  folicy  decisions:  Now  therefore, 
belt  ] 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative* concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  tne  Congress  that  the  executive 
branch  should  begin  to  systematically  co- 
ordinate aed  Improve  its  projections  of 
world  population,  resource,  and  environ- 
mental treiids,  and  their  analysis,  as  out- 
lined in  the  Global  2000  study. 

•  Mr.  PElJL.  Mr.  President,  today  I  am 
submitting  a  concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing Che  sense  of  Congress  that 
the  executive  branch  should  conform 
to  the  reconunendations  of  the  Global 
2000  studsi. 

In  his  jenvironmentai  message  to 
Congress  pn  May  23.  1977,  President 
Carter  dinected  the  Council  on  Envi- 
rorunenta]  Quality  and  the  State  De- 
partment. '  in  conjunction  with  other 
appropriate  Federal  agencies,  to  make 
a  study  of  the  "probable  changes  in 
the  word's  population,  natural  re- 
sources and  environment  through  the 
end  of  tie  century."  The  resulting 
study,  called  Global  2000,  is  unique  in 
that  it  represents  the  first  official,  co- 
ordinated i  effort  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  eocamine  these  issues  from  a 
long-term,  global  perspective. 
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The  decision  to  undertake  the 
Global  2000  study  reflects  the  recogni- 
tion that  interdependence  is  a  hall- 
mark of  the  world  in  which  we  live. 
Today,  no  nation,  not  even  the  United 
States,  can  be  economically  self-suffi- 
cient or  totally  sovereign.  The  Global 
2000  study  shows  that  increasing 
interdependence  has  created  a  spec- 
trum of  economic,  environmental  and 
s(x:ial  problems  which  affect  all  of  the 
states  in  the  international  community 
in  varying  degrees  yet  defy  solution  by 
any  one  of  them  unilaterally. 

The  world's  population  will  grow 
from  4.1  billion  in  1975  to  6.35  billion 
in  the  year  2000— an  increase  of  more 
than  50  percent.  Approximately  90 
percent  of  this  growth  will  occur  in 
the  less  developed  countries— LDC's. 
While  the  economies  of  these  coun- 
tries are  expected  to  grow  at  faster 
rates  than  those  of  the  industrialized 
nations,  the  gross  national  product  per 
capita  in  most  LDC's  will  continue  to 
remain  low.  For  example,  In  the  most 
populous  nations  of  South  Asia,  it  will 
be  less  than  $200  per  year— in  1975 
dollars. 

The  LDC's  will  find  it  difficult  to 
provide  enough  food  for  their  rapidly 
growing  populations.  The  expected  in- 
crease in  food  production  will  result 
from  a  greater  use  of  yield-enhancing, 
energy  Intensive  inputs  and  technol- 
ogies. Social  traditions  and  economic 
constraints  prevent  many  of  the  LDC's 
from  employing  these  methods  of  cul- 
tivation. In  addition,  rising  food  prices 
and  the  lack  of  new.  arable  land  will 
serve  as  obstacles  to  increasing  food 
supplies.  Ultimately,  the  capacity  of 
the  LDC's  to  provide  their  populations 
with  food  will  depend  on  the  policies 
of  the  advanced,  industrialized  na- 
tions. The  poorest  nations  of  the 
Third  World  will  need  more  food  as- 
sistance, and  the  more  prosperous  of 
the  LDC's  will  have  to  depend  on  the 
world  marketplace. 

The  Global  2000  study  projects  that 
there  will  be  serious  stresses  on  the 
Earth's  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment which  will  affect  not  only  the 
LDC's   but   the   advanced,    industrlsd 
countries  as  well.  For  example,  region- 
al water  shortages  will  become  more 
severe,  and  the  development  of  new 
water   supplies,    made    necessary   by 
population  growth,  will  become  more 
costly    throughout    the    world.    As 
demand  for  forest  products  and  fuel- 
wood   Increases,  significant  losses  of 
world  forests  will  continue.  Agricultur- 
al soils  are  continuously  deteriorating 
to  the  extent  that  every  year  an  area 
the  size  of  Maine  is  becoming  waste- 
land. More  and  more  plant  and  animal 
species  are  becoming  extinct  as  habi- 
tats vanish.  It  is  likely  that  the  world's 
climate  and  the  upper  atmosphere  wlU 
be  seriously  altered  because  of  grow- 
ing concentrations  of  carbon  dioxide 
and  ozone-depleting  chemicals. 


If  the  projections  of  the  Global  2000 
study  are  reasonably  accurate— and 
there  is  sufficient  corroboration  from 
other  studies  to  suggest  that  they  are, 
the  world  in  the  year  2000  wUl  face 
nearly  insurmountable  problems. 
There  will  be  more  people,  more  pov- 
erty and  hunger,  fewer  resources, 
more  pollution,  and  higher  prices. 
Under  these  conditions,  the  chances  of 
natural  disaster  and  the  threat  of  war 
inevitably  multiply. 

Through  commitment  and  coopera- 
tion among  the  states  in  the  interna- 
tional conununlty,  this  dismal  and 
threatening  future  can  be  avoided. 
The  Global  2000  study  recommends 
that  the  United  States,  as  a  nation 
whose  policies  have  a  tremendous 
impact  on  global  trends,  provide  the 
leadership  for  solving  these  global 
problems. 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  the  Global 
2000  study  is  the  realization  that  agen- 
cies of  the  U.S.  Government  caimot 
always  provide  accurate  and  useful 
projections  of  the  future.  The  study 
foimd  that  there  are  inconsistencies  in 
the  methods  and  assumptions  em- 
ployed by  different  Federal  agencies 
and  that  there  is  a  lack  of  coordina- 
tion among  them.  Therefore.  Global 
2000  also  recommends  that  the  United 
States  improve  its  ability  to  identify 
emerging  trends  and  problems  and  to 
assess  the  impact  of  its  current  and  al- 
ternative policies  on  the  world  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  find- 
ings and  reconunendations  of  the 
Global  2000  study  are  far  too  impor- 
tant to  be  ignored  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. In  our  increasingly  interdepend- 
ent world,  security  can  be  undermined 
by  economic,  social,  and  environmen- 
tal developments  as  well  as  by  the 
military  strength  of  one's  adversaries. 
I  believe  that  it  is  essential  for  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  to  Implement  immedi- 
ately the  recommendations  of  the 
Global  2000  study  because  In  the  final 
analysis,  our  fate  depends  on  the  via- 
bility of  all  nations  and  the  survivabil- 
ity of  the  world  around  us.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  414-RE- 
LATINO  TO  THE  UNITED 
STATES  AS  A  SUPPLIER  OF 
GRAIN 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions: 

S.  Ris.  414 
Whereas,  the  1980  grain  embargo  dam- 
aged the  credibility  of  the  United  SUtes  as 
a  reliable  source  of  grain,  and  caused  the 
Soviet  Union  to  turn  to  other  sources  of 

grain:  and  .     „  , 

Whereas,  the  U.S.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  had  a  successful  long-term  grain  agree- 
ment since  197S;  and 

Whereas,  a  long-term  grain  agreement  is 
beneficial  to  the  U5.  and  the  Soviet  Union 
in  stabilizing  the  world  market,  assuring  the 


U.S.  of  a  reliable  market  and  assuring  the 
Soviet  Union  of  a  reliable  supply  of  grain: 
and 

Whereas,  agricultural  exports  are  Increas- 
ingly essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  U.S. 
economy  and  domestic  agriculture:  and 

Whereas,  other  major  grain  exporting  na- 
tions are  negotiating  long-term  grain  agree- 
ments: 

Now,  therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  it  is 
the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  the  President 
should  take  immediate  action  to  demon- 
strate U.S.  reliability  as  a  grain  supplier,  in- 
cluding the  assurance  that  selective  grain 
embargoes  will  not  be  imposed  in  the 
future. 

Sec.  2.  The  President  should  work  to  in- 
crease agricultural  exports  by  negotiating  a 
new  long-term  grain  agreement  or  extend- 
ing the  present  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  requiring  the  Soviet  Union  to  pur- 
chase a  minimum  amount  of  grain  annually 
at  as  high  a  level  as  can  be  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently returned  from  the  Soviet  Union 
where  I  discussed  agricultural  trade 
issues  with  various  Soviet  agricultural 
officials.  Among  the  officials  I  met 
were:  Exportkhleb  Director  Pershln, 
Deputy  Foreign  Trade  Minister 
Shushkov,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture Runov,  and  Leningrad  Port  Direc- 
tor Terekhov. 

During  my  discussions,  it  was  clear 
that  the  Soviets  will  continue  to  be 
large  importers  of  agricultural  prod- 
ucts for  many  years  to  come.  None  of 
the  Soviet  officials  boasted  of  in- 
creased farm  productivity  or  becoming 
agriculturally  self-sufficient.  Rather, 
they  talked  about  the  problems  they 
have  with  their  climate  and  their  need 
for  a  reliable  supply  of  grain  and  other 
farm  products.  They  were  proud  of 
the  fact  that  they  have  doubled  their 
port  capacity  to  handle  grain  imports 
in  the  past  2  years  and  they  are  con- 
tinuing to  expand  their  port  facilities. 
All  of  this  points  to  the  continued 
Soviet  need  to  import  grain. 

In  our  talks  the  Soviets  continually 
referred  to  the   1980   grain  embargo 
and  their  view  that  the  United  States 
is  an  unreliable  supplier  of  grain.  How- 
ever, the  Soviets  also  stated  that  they 
would  rather  purchase  U.S.  grain  be- 
cause it  is  cheaper  and  easier  to  ship. 
The  continued  talk  of  embargoes  and 
restrictions  of  U.S.  farm  trade  to  the 
Soviets  is  like  shooting  ourselves  in 
the    foot.    U.S.    agricultural    exports 
reached  $43.3  billion  in  1981  and  re- 
sulted In  an  agricultural  trade  of  $26.6 
billion.  This  trade  surplus  paid  for 
roughly  one-third  of  U.S.  oil  imports. 
This  surplus  could  be  larger  yet  if  we 
had  not  lost  a  large  share  of  the  Soviet 
market  due  to  the  grain  embargo  and 
if  we  would  not  continue  to  talk  about 
grain    embargoes.    The    Soviets    in- 
creased their  farm  imports  by  $7  bil- 
lion between  1979  and  1981  and  if  the 
United  States  had  not  had  an  embargo 
in  effect,  we  could  have  gained  a  large 
portion  of  this  market  expansion.  In 
1979  the  United  States  had  74  percent 
of  Soviet  grain  imports,  but  that  per- 
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centage  dropped  to  23  percent  in  1981. 
Had  we  continued  to  supply  74  percent 
of  Soviet  grain  needs,  we  would  have 
increased  our  farm  exports  substan- 
tiaUy. 

After  my  lengthy  discussions  with 
Soviet  officials,  it  was  clear  to  me  that 
the  United  States  must  aggressively 
work  to  regain  its  share  of  the  Soviet 
marlcet.  Regaining  a  large  portion  of 
the  Soviet  grain  market  would  sub- 
stantially boost  domestic  grain  prices. 
To  achieve  this  goal,  it  is  essential 
that  the  United  States  do  two  things: 

Initiate  negotiations  on  the  exten- 
sion and  revision  o3  our  current  long- 
term  grain  agreement.  The  agreement 
is  important  to  American  farmers  be- 
cause it  assures  them  of  an  export 
market  and  would  help  to  stabilize 
grain  prices.  The'  Soviets  want  to 
extend  the  agreement  because  it  as- 
sures them  of  a  source  of  grain.  Such 
an  agreement  would  also  enhance  the 
view  that  the  United  States  intends  to 
be  a  reliable  supplier  of  grain. 

Congress  and  the  administration 
must  continue  to  assure  the  Soviet 
Union  that  we  are  a  reliable  source  of 
grain  and  other  farm  products  and 
that  embargoes  will  not  be  imposed 
except  under  the  most  extreme  cir- 
cumstances. 

In  an  effort  to  emphasize  the  need 
for  action  In  this  area,  I  am  introduc- 
ing a  resolution  today.  My  resolution 
calls  for  action  to  demonstrate  the  re- 
liability of  the  United  States  as  a  grain 
supplier  and  for  the  resumption  of  ne- 
gotiations on  the  extension  of  the 
UJ3./U.S.S.R.  long-term  grain  agree- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  support  of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  con- 
sumers and  taxpayers  also  have  an  in- 
terest in  increasing  farm  exports.  We 
are  overlooking  the  possibility  of 
losing  a  major  market  for  our  agricul- 
tural exports  if  we  do  not  extend  our 
current  long-term  grain  agreement. 
Argentina.  Australia,  and  Canada  have 
entered  into  long-term  grain  agree- 
ments with  the  Soviet  Union  and  they 
are  currently  trying  to  increase  the 
minimum  sales  level  in  their  agree- 
ments. 

If  not  selling  grain  would  alter 
Soviet  behavior,  then  I  would  support 
that  course  of  action.  If  we  were  going 
to  have  a  total  embargo,  I  would  sup- 
port that  course  of  action.  But  to  go 
on  in  a  sort  of  indecisive  state,  where 
we  are  seeking  to  alter  Soviet  foreign 
policy  by  talking  of  grain  embargoes, 
by  canceling  talks  on  a  long-term-grain 
agreement,  but  not  taking  the  ulti- 
mate step  of  a  total  embargo,  we  find 
that  we  are  shooting  ourselves  in  the 
foot,  because  it  is  our  own  country 
that  is  hurt  hardest. 

Some  people  say  that  this  is  Just  talk 
from  a  farm  State  Senator  who  wants 
to  see  more  grain  sold,  but  all  taxpay- 
ers have  an  interest  in  grain  exports. 
For  example,   we   have  more   grain 


stored  in  the  United  States  than  the 
total  annual  average  production  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  taxpayers  are 
paying  ito  store  much  of  it.  This  huge 
surplus  also  depresses  domestic  farm 
prices  and  costs  the  taxpayers  millions 
of  dollars  in  increased  farm  program 
costs.  The  consumers  food  costs  would 
not  be  effected  at  all  by  an  increase  in 
grain  eiports  to  the  Soviet  Unions. 

In  tains  of  our  foreign  exchange 
and  th^  wealth  of  our  country,  we  ben- 
efit by  telling  this  grain. 

So,  Mr.  President,  I  came  back  from 
the  Sofiet  Union  convinced,  not  only 
in  the  grain  area  but  also  in  many 
other  a  reas,  that  we  are  making  a  mis- 
take bs  imposing  sanctions  on  a  piece- 
meal bi  isis.  For  example,  with  respect 
to  the  Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline,  we 
have  P4  ople  unemployed  at  the  Cater- 
pillar 0lant  in  Moline.  HI.;  we  have 
people  unemployed  at  the  General 
Electrio  plants:  and  we  have  unem- 
ployed people  elsewhere  who  were 
supplyifig  parts  for  the  Soviet  pipe- 
line. The  fact  is  that  subsidiaries  of 
General  Electric  and  the  other  compa- 
nies are  now  supplying  those  parts 
from  Prance  and  Japan,  and  the  U.S. 
Jobs  ar«  lost  to  France  and  Japan.  The 
Soviets  are  obtaining  the  same  tech- 
nology but  other  countries  are  making 
the  profit. 

I  noted  with  interest  an  article  in 
the  Washington  Post  2  days  ago  which 
stated  that  the  people  in  the  White 
House  jwere  making  additional  plans 
for  pief emeal  efforts  to  put  economic 
pressurte  on  the  Soviets,  but  I  did  not 
see  an  overall  plan  that  would  really 
tie  it  ddwn. 

This  I  talk,  of  piecemeal  sanctions, 
embartfoes,  and  hodgepodge  efforts  to 
appear  tough  by  shutting  off  small 
sales  here  and  there,  without  making 
the  dedtoion  to  shut  off  all  sales  or  to 
let  them  be  made,  is  resulting  in  inde- 
cision on  the  part  of  industry  and 
labor,  "^liis  indecision  has  resulted  in  a 
great  0eal  of  unemplojrment.  and 
hardship  in  our  coimtry,  which  has 
become  increasingly  dependent  on  ex- 
ports. 

Also,  in  a  broader  sense,  our  econo- 
my is  z  ot  being  given  a  fair  chance  to 
compet  e  with  the  other  major  trading 
countries,  without  a  clear  decision. 

Everf  American,  consumers,  white- 
collar  Workers  on  Wall  Street,  farmers, 
busdrivers,  or  whatever  else,  has  an  in- 
terest tn  understanding  what  is  going 
on  in  international  trade  and  the  great 
econonilc  and  political  need  to  expand 
intemi  tional  trade. 

So  le  1  us  not  continue  to  shoot  our- 
selves In  the  foot  over  some  policies 
that  arte  not  altering  Soviet  behavior. 


Mr.  D'. 

Ing  resolution; 
the  Commi  ,< 
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submitted  the  foUow- 
which  was  referred  to 
tee  on  the  Judiciary: 
S.  Rks.  415 

Whereas,  tin.  Jean  MacArthur,  wife  of 
the  late  Oenrral  of  the  Army  Douglas  Mac- 
Arthur,  has,  administered  and  guided  the 
MacArthur  Memorial  Foundation, 

Whereas,  Itirough  the  MacArthur  Memo- 
rial Foundation,  Mrs.  Jean  MacArthur  has 
furthered  the  goals  of  law  enforcement  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 

Whereas,  oirough  the  MacArthur  Memo- 
rial Foundation,  Mrs.  Jean  MacArthur  has 
helped  to  educate  the  public  on  the  merits 
and  duties  df  pubic  service  In  the  field  of 
law  enforcen^ent. 

Whereas.  Mrs.  Jean  MacArthur  has  con- 
stantly sou0)t  recognition  for  those  who 
have  performed  above  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  bollce  worit,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  state  police  of  the  SUte  of 
New  Yorlc  Npw,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  tThat  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  that  Mrs.  Jean 
MacArthur  Be  commended  for  her  undying 
dedication  to  law  and  order. 

And.  that  she  be  further  congratulated  for 
the  recognition  that  she  obtained  for  those 
who  have  performed  valiantly  in  the  course 
of  their  dutlfs. 

And,  that  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Senate 
that  these  sentiments  be  transmitted  to 
Mrs.  Jean  ^acArthur  in  the  appropriate 
manner. 

•  Mr.  D'/|MATO.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  resolution  express- 
ing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that  Mrs. 
Jean  Maewthur  be  congratulated  for 
her  exemnary  work  for  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  State  of  New  York. 

Mrs.  MacArthur,  wife  of  the  late 
General  Dpuglas  MacArthur,  has  di- 
rected the  MacArthur  Memorial  Poim- 
dation  in  its  steadfast  efforts  to  bring 
recognition  for  outstanding  achieve- 
ment to  members  of  New  York's  police 
forces  and! to  enlighten  the  public  as 
to  the  virtues  and  responsibilities  of 
work  in  the  field  of  law  enforcement. 
Her  distinguished  and  enthusiastic 
service  to  State  and  country  has  set  an 
example  t^at  each  of  us  can  live  by. 

The  Unitjed  States  and  the  people  of 
the  State  df  New  York  are  greatly  in- 
debted to  Mrs.  MacArthur  for  her  un- 
dying dedication  to  the  goals  and 
ideals  of  liw  and  order.  Those  who 
have  performed  above  and  beyond  the 
call  of  duty  in  police  work  have  been 
duly  commended.  It  is  my  privilege  to 
salute  Mfs.  MacArthur  today  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  New  York 
State  and  to  wish  her  continued  suc- 
cess in  the  future  as  she  continues  her 
noble  ef  f  01  ts.« 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


EXTENSION  OF  VOTING  RIGHTS 
ACT 

AMXlfOICElfT  NO.  1S»S 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bUl  (S.  1992)  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to 
extend  the  effect  of  certain  provisions, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

AMKlfDlfKirr  HO.  1B99 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  STENNIS  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1992)  supra. 

AMEnoMxirr  no.  i»oo 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  S.  1992.  supra. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOmtlTTEE  ON  TAXATION  AND  DEBT 
MANAGElfEHT 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Taxation  and 
Debt  Management  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  will  hold  a  hearing 
at  2:00  pjn.  on  Friday,  June  18,  1982. 
Seven  bills  are  scheduled:  S.  2012,  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Proxmire:  S. 
2015.  introduced  by  Senator  Domenici; 
S.  2092.  introduced  by  Senator  C^hare; 
S.  2113,  introduced  by  Senator  DeCoh- 
ciKi;  S.  2176.  introduced  by  Senator 
Akmstroho:  S.  2321,  Introduced  by 
Senator  Mattingly;  and  S.  2413.  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Long. 

All  seven  bills  deal  with  repealing  or 
changing  in  some  manner  the  deduc- 
tion for  away-from-home  living  ex- 
penses of  Members  of  Congress. 

Section  127  of  the  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  of  1981  concerning  State 
legislator's  travel  expenses  will  also  be 
considered.  Section  127  allows  SUte 
legislators  to  treat  their  district  resi- 
dence as  their  tax  home  and  to  treat 
as  business  expenses  an  amount  equal 
to  the  greater  of  the  Federal  per  diem 
or  the  State  per  diem,  with  certain 
limitation,  and  without  regard  to  the 
"away-from-home"  rule. 

COmaTTB  OH  THZ  BUDGET 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Conunlttee  on  the  Budget  will 
hold  a  hearing  of  the  task  force  on 
Federal  credit  to  consider  legislative 
proposals  to  incorporate  Federal  direct 
and  guaranteed  loans  in  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  The  hearing  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday.  June  22,  at  10 
ajn.  in  6202  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUding. 

The  task  force  will  receive  testimony 
from  Senator  Charles  Percy,  who  will 


discuss  S.  265,  the  Federal  Lending 
Program  Control  Act;  Senator  Wil- 
liam Proxmibb,  who  will  discuss  S. 
2162.  the  Truth  in  Budgeting  Act;  and 
Senator  Carl  Levin,  who  will  discuss 
S.  2613.  an  amendment  to  the  Im- 
poundment Control  Act  of  1974. 

Congressmen  Ed  Bethune  and 
Norman  Mineta.  will  appear  before 
the  committee  to  discuss  the  Federal 
Lending  Oversight  and  Control  Act: 
and  Larry  Kudlow.  the  Assistant  Di- 
rector for  Economic  Policy  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
will  testify  on  the  administration's 
views  on  credit  control  legislation. 

For  further  information,  contact 
Nancy  Moore  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  at  224-4129. 

suBcoMMrrm  on  knxrot  RnxnjiTioH 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  annoimce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
Regulation  to  consider  S.  2500,  to 
amend  the  Federal  Power  Act  to 
reduce  conflicts  In  the  licensing  of  hy- 
droelectric powerplants  and  to  expe- 
dite the  development  of  and  simplify 
the  regulation  of  hydroelectric  power- 
plants,  and  for  other  purposes.  The 
hearing  will  be  held  on  Thursday.  July 
22,  beginning  at  10  a.m.  in  room  3110 
of  the  DliiEsen  Senate  Office  Building. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommittee  on  Energy  Regulation, 
room  3104.  Dlrksen  Senate  Office 
BuUdlng.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Dan  Frelhofer  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-5205. 

SXTBCOMMrTRX  OH  KHBtOT  AHD  MnHKAL 
USOURCB 

BCr.  WARNER.  BCr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  pubUc  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Energy 
and  BCineral  Resources  on  Monday. 
July  5  and  Tuesday.  July  6  in  Honolu- 
lu. Hawaii.  This  2-day  oversight  hear- 
ing will  be  held  in  the  State  capitol  au- 
ditorium in  Honolulu.  Beginning  at  9 
a.m.  on  Monday.  July  5.  the  subcom- 
mittee will  receive  testimony  on  the 
regional  reserve  for  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve:  and  during  the  after- 
noon session,  beginning  at  2  p.m..  the 
subcommittee  will  receive  testimony 
on  the  potential  for  coal  usage  and 
coal  exports  in  Hawaii.  On  Tuesday. 
July  6.  beginning  at  9  ajn..  the  sub- 
committee will  receive  testimony  on 
geothermal  potential  in  Hawaii. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submit  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  record  should  contact  Mr. 
Roger  Sindelar.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  Subconmiittee 
on  Energy  and  Mineral  Resources, 
room   3104.    Dlrksen   Senate    Office 


Building.  Washington,  D.C.  20510 
(202-224-4236)  or  Ms.  Joan  Ohashi. 
c/o  Senator  Spakk  KlATSimAGA,  Prince 
Kuhio  Federal  Building,  room  3104, 
Honolulu,  Hawaii  (808-546-7555). 

Witnesses  should  supply  the  sub- 
committee with  25  copies  of  their  writ- 
ten statements  24  hours  in  advance  of 
the  hearing,  as  required  by  the  niles 
of  the  committee.  The  copies  should 
be  delivered  to  Senator  Matsunaoa's 
Honolulu  office. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Sindelar  at  202-224-4236. 


AUTHORITY  FORCOMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

coMMrmx  oh  poksioh  ulatiohs 
Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  be  authorized 
to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  June  17,  at  2 
p.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  B.  Bumham  to  be  UJS. 
Executive  Director  of  the  Internation- 
al Bank  for  Reconstruction  and  Devel- 
opment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOianTTEE  on  ACRICULTnBAI.  raODUCTIOH. 
marketing,  and  8TABILIZATIOH  Or  PKICKS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production. 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices, 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  June  17,  at  10  ajn.,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  S.  505.  a  bill  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  table  grapes  for 
marketing  in  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COIOaTTEE  OH  IHSIAH  AfTAIBS 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  hold  a  hearing  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  at  9  ajn.  on 
Thursday.  June  17,  to  consider  S.  1735. 
the  Pembina-Chippewa  Judgment  Dis- 
tribution Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


BUREAU  OP  RECLAMATION  COM- 
PLETES 80  YEARS  OP  SERVICE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSBCI.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  marlu  comple- 
tion of  its  80th  year  of  service  to  the 
people  of  the  West.  I  am  sure  that  my 
colleagues  will  be  glad  to  Join  me  in 
conunending  the  Bureau  for  its  efforts 
in  developing  a  program  that  has  been 
so    successful    in    meeting    Western 
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water  and  hydropower  needs  effective- 
ly and  efficiently.  The  reclamation 
program  has  transformed  arid  lands  in 
our  Western  States  into  some  of  the 
most  productive  farmland  anywhere  in 
the  world.  Each  year  reclamation  hy- 
droelectric powerplants  provide  clean, 
low-cost  electricity  to  millions  of  indi- 
vidual users.  Reclamation  reservoirs 
offer  a  variety  of  recreational  opportu- 
nities for  water  and  camping  enthusi- 
asts. Reclamation  engineers  are  known 
worldwide  for  their  innovative  and 
technical  achievements. 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
can  be  Justly  proud  of  the  tradition  of 
excellence  represented  In  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  A  <»p8ule  history  of 
the  Bureau  on  the  occasion  of  its  80th 
birthday  has  been  prepared  for  publi- 
cation in  the  Bureau's  Reclamation 
Report  newsletter.  I  commend  that  ar- 
ticle to  my  colleagues'  attention  and 
ask  that  a  portion  of  the  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  excerpt  follows: 
Rbclamatioh  Cxucbiiatcs  80th  Anm  iversary 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  celebrates  Its 
80th  Anniversary  on  June  17.  1982,  marking 
eighty  years  of  bringing  life  to  the  dry, 
thirsty  lands  of  the  western  United  States. 

Originally  established  to  provide  irriga- 
tion water  to  arid  western  lands,  the  Recla- 
mation program  expaitded  over  the  years  to 
provide  water  for  municipal  and  Industrial 
purposes  and  to  supply  hydroelectric  power 
to  mlUions  of  western  homes. 

The  Reclamation  program  was  established 
in  1902,  when  President  Theodore  Roosevelt 
signed  the  Reclamation  Act  into  law.  This 
historic  event  was  brought  about  by  years  of 
hardship  suffered  by  early  settlers  who 
traveled  West  searching  for  a  new  begin- 
ning. What  the  settlers  found  instead  was 
dry,  barren  land  and  an  undependable  water 
supply.  Many  were  forced  to  give  up  their 
dreams  and  return  to  the  East,  But  others 
kept  trying. 

When  President  Roosevelt  signed  the  1902 
law,  there  had  already  been  several  at- 
tempts at  western  irrigation  programs  by 
States  and  private  entities.  The  failure  of 
these  attempts  began  a  movement  to  bring 
the  Federal  Government  into  western  irri- 
gation development.  Roosevelt,  who  had 
lived  in  the  West,  realized  the  need  for  a 
Federal  water  development  program.  The 
signing  of  the  Act  was  the  begiiming  of  a 
program  which  has  played  a  major  role  in 
the  development  of  the  West. 

Today.  Reclamation  is  still  a  vital  part  of 
western  growth  and  development.  Reclama- 
tion has  responsibility  for  214  operating 
projects,  329  storage  reservoirs,  and  346  di- 
version dams.  In  1980  a  record  high  of  22.1 
million  people  were  served  by  Reclamation 
projects;  electricity  generated  by  Reclama- 
tion's SO  hydroelectric  plants  amounted  to 
46  billion  Ulowatt-hours,  enough  energy  to 
supply  the  cities  of  Pittsburgh  and  Balti- 
more or  E>allas  and  Houston  for  a  year;  a 
total  of  66.5  million  visitor  days  were  record- 
ed at  the  286  recreation  areas  associated 
with  Bureau  projects;  and  a  total  of  54.5 
million  tons  of  food,  fiber,  and  forage  were 
produced  in  Reclamation  service  areas- 
enough  to  meet  the  annual  food  require- 
ments for  39  million  people,  or  roughly  the 
combined  populations  of  the  Nation's  30 
largest  cities. 
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Water  resources  development  will  be  in- 
creasingly important  in  the  years  ahead.  As 
the  counftry  faces  a  possible  water  crisis  in 
the  1990ts,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  80 
years  of  Experience  In  water  resources  devel- 
opment irlU  be  heavily  relied  on.  As  in  the 
past,  thi4  agency  will  continue  to  provide  ex- 
pertise lt>  water  resources  development  to 
the  Natian  and  the  world  and  will  look  for- 
ward to  oelebrating  Its  centennial.* 

BUS  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 
I  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  iIaxalt.  Mr.  President,  t  wish 
to  extend  today  my  strong  support  for 
H.R.  3643,  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform 
Act  of  1982,  as  reported  favorably  by 
Chalrmlui  Packwood  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portatic  n. 

The  I  lay  to  day  functions  of  the 
intercit; '  bus  industry  are  at  present 
govemel  by  legislation  passed  almost 
50  yea:  s  ago.  That  legislation  was 
passed  n  order  to  provide  stability  in 
the  tra  isportation  marlcetplace  for  a 
still  in  experienced  industry  which 
feared  Ihe  potential  results  of  exces- 
sive competition. 

Today,  economic  conditions  are  dra- 
matically different.  We  no  longer  view 
competition  as  a  detriment  to  econom- 
ic stability.  Times  have  changed.  Com- 
petition: is  now  considered  essential  to 
economic  stability. 

In  my  opinion,  H.R.  3663  truly  ex- 
emplifies the  meaning  of  regulatory 
reform  which  is  one  of  the  comer- 
stones  qf  President  Reagan's  program 
for  economic  recovery.  This  legisla- 
tion, in  iits  present  form,  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  administration,  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  and  the 
bus  industry  itself.  Further,  it  is  alsb 
supported  by  a  numbert  of  tourian  or- 
ganizations who  depend  heavily  on  bus 
service. 

This  I  legislation  wiU  initiate  a 
healthier  competitive  environment 
within  the  industry  and  also  generate 
greater ;  flexibility  of  service  for  all 
Americins  in  need.  To  tamper  with  it 
would  cbly  compromise  the  strong  co- 
hesion behind  it  and  further  delay  the 
reformation  of  regulations  that  have 
inhibited  the  industry  for  nearly  50 
years. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  oppoaition  to  any  additional 
amendxients.  and  in  support  of  the 
legislation  as  recommended  by  the 
committee.* 


June  17,  1982 


NATIpNAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  wefk.  June  13-19,  has  been  desig- 
nated National  Orchestra  Week  to 
honor  (jhe  1.500  symphony  and  cham- 
ber orchestras  in  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  who 
played  for  more  than  23  million  Amer- 
icans during  the  1980-81  concert 
season.  Many  of  these  performances 
took  plice  outside  the  traditional  con- 


cert hall,  rfaching  new  audiences  and 
bringing  mtisical  experiences  to  those 
without  e^y  access  to  traditional 
forums.  Last  year,  for  instance,  3.5 
million  Americans  heard  orchestras  in 
hospitals,  shopping  centers,  factories, 
nursing  hoihes,  parks,  and  community 
centers.  Thkse  live  programs  enriched 
the  lives  of  chose  who  might  otherwise 
not  have  enjoyed  orchestral  music 
while  providing  an  opportunity  for 
American-trained  musicians  and  con- 
ductors to  perform.  I  am  happy  to  be 
able  to  report  that  Louisiana  is  partici- 
pating actively  in  this  orchestral  ex- 
plosion. 

Louisianafs  seven  members  of  the 
American  I  Symphony  Orchestra 
League,  the  Baton  Rouge  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Lake  Charles  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra,  the  Natchitoches-North- 
westem  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
New  Orleans  Philharmonic  Symphony 
Orchestra,  the  Rapides  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, an^  the  Shreveport  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra,  are  reaching  cities, 
towns,  and!  communities  throughout 
the  State,  kuid  developing  innovative 
programs  t<)  bring  music  to  the  people. 

During  tie  1982-83  season,  for  ex- 
ample, the  Baton  Rouge  Symphony 
will  perform  6  concerts  at  its  new 
Riverside  Oentroplex  Performing  Arts 
Theatre  home  for  12,000  elementary 
and  middle  school  students  from  8 
Louisiana  parishes.  In  addition,  as  a 
touring  group,  it  will  offer  more  than 
100  classroom  performances  for  high 
school  students  keyed  to  their  human- 
ities studied,  3  free  open-air  concerts 
with  an  estimated  audience  of  10,000 
and  12  subscription  concerts  in  areas 
outside  Batjon  Rouge.  The  Gottschalk 
piano  compjetition  and  youth  concerto 
auditions  will  continue  to  provide 
young  musicians  with  exciting  per- 
formance opportunities. 

Of  particilar  note  is  the  symphony's 
human  development  program  which 
uses  music  j  as  a  tool  in  dealing  with 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  and 
special  education  groups.  Custom  de- 
signed and  I  delivered  concerts,  coordi- 
nated by  (Community  leaders,  client- 
group  experts  and  a  music  therapist, 
reach  such  diverse  audiences  as  Ham- 
mond Statf  School  for  the  Mentally 
Retarded,  the  gifted  and  talented  pro- 
gram In  Ea$t  Baton  Rouge  Parish,  the 
big  buddy  program,  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  hospital  in  Carville  and 
the  School  for  the  Visually  Impaired. 
Altogether,!  96.000  listeners  represent- 
ing virtually  all  age  and  economic 
groups  in  tihe  8  parishes  surrounding 
Baton  Roi^e  will  be  served  by  the 
Baton  Ro^ge  Symphony— an  Impres- 
sive record  for  this  31-year-old  organi- 
zation. 

The  Shriveport  Symphony  began 
with  a  $5.0(  0  budget  and  50  local  musi- 
cians in  19^8.  Thirty-two  years  later,  it 
employs  70  musicians  and  operates  on 
a  budget  ol  well  over  a  quarter-million 
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dollars  aimually.  Serving  the  entire 
north  Louisiana,  east  Texas,  south  Ar- 
kansas area,  the  Shreveport  Sympho- 
ny gave  over  100  live  performances 
during  the  past  year,  reaching  audi- 
ences numbering  over  50,000  and 
played  for  20,000  schoolchildren  in 
programs  sponsored  by  the  Caddo 
Parish  School  Board.  With  a  perma- 
nent endowment  provided  in  part  by 
grants  from  organizations  such  as  the 
National  Endowment  for  the  Arts  and 
the  Ford  Foundation,  the  symphony  is 
able  to  sponsor  an  important  piano 
competition,  the  Shreveport-Nena 
Plant  Wideman  competition,  to  pro- 
vide incentives  for  aspiring  young  mu- 
sicians and  a  youth  orchestra  which 
gives  young  musicians  important  per- 
formance experience,  as  well  as  com- 
mission major  new  works  by  American 
composers. 

The  New  Orleans  Philharmonic 
Symphony,  under  the  direction  of  the 
distinguished  pianist  Philippe  Entre- 
mont.  will  move  this  year  to  a  new 
home.  The  Orpheum  Theatre  will 
enable  this  major  American  orchestra 
to  demonstrate  its  outstanding  quality 
in  an  improved  acoustical  setting  while 
providing  a  fonun  for  such  interna- 
tional stars  as  Yehudi  Menuhin, 
Eugene  Istomin,  and  Bs^ron  Janis  who 
will  perform  with  the  Orchestra 
during  the  1982-83  season.  Its  annual 
budget  of  over  $3  million  provided 
music  for  150  concerts  per  season. 

In  smaller  cities,  symphony  orches- 
tras provide  a  community-based  musi- 
cal experience.  The  Lake  Charles  and 
Rapides  Symphonies  offer  two  or 
three  children's  concerts  each  year  in 
addition  to  their  regular  subscription 
series.  The  Natchitoches-Northwest- 
em  Orchestra  has  a  long  history  of 
educating  young  Louisianians,  encour- 
aging young  schoolchildren,  including 
my  wife  to  attend  free  the  orchestra's 
rehearsals.  The  Lake  Charles  Sympho- 
ny plays  a  summer  pops  concert,  while 
the  Rapides  Orchestra  operates  in 
bringing  grand  opera  to  the  Alexan- 
dria area. 

Our  Louisiana  symphonies  contrib- 
ute more  to  conununity  life  than  even 
their  impressive  number  of  concerts 
suggests.  By  providing  a  standing  re- 
serve of  musicians  to  perform  in  solo 
recitals,  chamber  groups,  and  school 
and  church  groups,  as  well  as  to  offer 
instruction  to  young  musicians,  they 
enhance  the  cultural  life  of  Louisiana. 
They  are  a  rich  resource  in  our  State 
and  it  Is  a  pleasure  to  recognize  the 
important  part  they  play  in  preserving 
and  furthering  our  ciiltural  heritage.* 


SENATOR  HEINZ  AWARDED 
JEWISH  LIFELINE  AWARD 
•  Mr.  DURENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  imfortunate  that  Senators 
so  often  take  for  granted  the  qualities 
of  leadership,  intelligence,  and  com- 
passion which  we  have  come  to  admire 


in  our  colleagues.  Too  often,  these 
qualities  go  unrecognized  outside  the 
confines  of  this  Chamber. 

I  was  therefore  delighted  that  my 
friend  John  Heinz  was  recently  award- 
ed the  Jewish  Lifeline  Award  by  the 
National  Young  Leadership  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal. 
John  Heinz  has  clearly  earned  this 
award.  He  has  been  a  strong  and  effec- 
tive spokesman  for  the  cause  of  volun- 
teerism.  He  has  dealt  forthrightly  and 
courageously  with  the  issues  which 
concern  the  UJA  and  other  similar  or- 
ganizations. He  has  been  a  real  lifeline 
for  those  who  need  his  assistance. 

John's  remarks  to  the  conference 
are  particularly  deserving  of  notice. 
He  deals  at  length  with  a  phenomenon 
which  affects  most  of  us  here  in  the 
Senate— the  role  played  by  the  so- 
called  successor  generation:  That 
group  of  people  now  assuming  posi- 
tions of  leadership,  a  group  which  has 
no  direct  memory  of  the  Second  World 
War. 

We  have  Just  concluded  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  date  on  which  the  Warsaw 
Ghetto  fell— after  prolonged  and  in- 
spiring resistance— to  Nazi  troops. 
This  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
events  of  the  entire  Holocaust  period, 
a  period  which  saw  the  systematic 
murdering  of  millions  of  himians.  It  is 
good  that  we  keep  such  aimlversaries. 
for  as  those  with  a  direct  memory  of 
World  War  II  and  the  Holocaust  in- 
creasingly turn  over  leadership  to  the 
successor  generation,  we  risk  losing 
contact  with  the  events  and  issues 
which  continue  to  shape  our  lives. 

I  therefore  ask  that  Senator  Hximz's 
remarks  be  printed  in  the  Recori).  I 
commend  them  to  my  colleagues. 

The  remarks  follow: 
RntxaKS  or  Sinatob  Johm  Hmiz,  National 

Yoxmc  LcAOiasHip  CoiiraRXNCi,   Unfted 

Jewish  Appkal.  Washimgtom.  D.C,  Inarch 

14,  1982 

Thank  you,  Alan. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  tonight,  honored 
to  be  uked  to  spealt.  and  especially  honored 
this  afternoon  to  have  received  the  Jewish 
Ufeline  Award  endorsed  by  Ed  Robin  and 
Vlckl  Agron,  and  presented  by  Cary  Tye 
from  Philadelphia.  And  I  want  to  thank  Ed 
Robin.  David  Oreen,  VtcU  Agron,  and  NiU 
Levy— amont  others— for  the  opportunity  to 
participate  in  this  great  and  growing  nation- 
al conference.  The  agenda  for  this  confer- 
ence, and  in  particular  the  line-up  of  work- 
shops, is  extraordinarily  ambitious  ...  but 
then  again,  I  would  expect  nothing  less. 

Anyone  who  has  worited  closely  with  the 
U.J.A.— I  have  had  many  opportunities  over 
the  last  ten  years— has  the  greatest  respect 
for  the  leadership,  the  dedication,  the  finan- 
cial commitment,  and  the  level  of  political 
skill  and  involvement  represented  in  the 
Young  Leadership  Cabinet. 

As  a  Pennsylvanian,  I  am  also  delighted 
and  proud  that  the  Pennsylvania  delegation 
is  the  largest  here.  This  bodes  well  for  our 
Pennsylvania  UJ.A  chapters  in  the  future. 
In  fact,  some  people  have  disdain  for  politi- 
cians and  somehow  consider  politics  be- 
neath their  dignity.  Your  presence  here  to- 
night   demonstrates    your    understanding 


that  when  properly  practiced,  politics  makes 
our  democracy  the  success  it  has  been  for 
200  years.  So  as  a  politician,  I  am  delighted 
to  see  so  many  people  interested  in  politics. 
Tonight,  I  would  like  to  focus  on  some- 
thing else  we  have  in  common. 

You  and  I  are  members  of  what  some  call 
the  Successor  Generation.  We  are  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  generation  that  built  the 
post-World  War  II  order.  It  was  our  par- 
ents—not us— that  founded  the  United  Na- 
tions, held  Bretton  Woods,  built  NATO,  the 
IMF  and  the  World  Bank,  and  helped  estab- 
lish Israel. 

As  time  passes  and  the  postwar  world 
fades  further  and  further  away,  some  of  us 
who  are  the  inheritors  may  lose  sight  not 
only  of  tMsir  vision  of  the  future,  but  of 
why  our  parents  took  those  actions  and 
what  it  was  in  their  own  experience  that  im- 
pelled or  compelled  them  to  do  as  they  did. 
You  here  tonight  are  the  part  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  Successor  Generation.  Your 
and  my  special  responsibility  is  to  remember 
the  history  that  has  made  our  world.  And  it 
is  our  job  also  to  ensure  that  our  contempo- 
raries understand  the  why  and  wherefor  of 
today's  world  and  to  build  new  institutions 
and  relationships  if  the  old  ones  cannot  ful- 
fill their  purpose. 

Perhaps  the  postwar  structures  we  take 
for  granted  have'  succeeded  too  well  in  ban- 
ishing the  old  world.  It  Is  apparent  as  we 
look  around  us  today  that  all  too  many  in 
the  Successor  Generation  do  not  remember. 
When  I  see  Chancellor  Krelsky  welcome 
Muhumar  Kaddafi  I  wonder  whether  even 
the  Predecessor  Generation  has  lost  the 
memory  of  its  own  times.  And  whether 
they,  as  too  many  of  us,  have  forgotten 
World  War  II  and  the  horrors  that  it 
brought,  the  global  suffering  and  privation 
of  the  immediate  postwar  period,  and  ten- 
sion of  the  first  Cold  War  years,  the  Berlin 
Blockage  of  1049,  the  Polish  uprisings  of 
1953  or  the  Hungarian  Revolution  of  1956. 

As  the  demonstrations  of  recent  months 
in  Europe  have  shown— at  least  In  part- 
many  European  young  people  have  forgot- 
ten the  hard  lesson  of  Munich  that  we 
cannot  preserve  our  freedoms  unless  we 
make  clear  our  willingness  to  defend  them. 
In  the  United  SUtes,  too  many  In  our  gen- 
eration argue  that  America  should  turn 
inward  and  let  our  friends  around  the  world 
fend  for  themselves.  They  forget  that  a 
strong  American  presence  in  Europe,  the 
Mediterranean  and  elsewhere,  has  secured 
the  peace  and  liberty  of  the  Free  World  for 
nearly  40  years.  Too  many  younger  Ameri- 
cans forget  that  things  taken  for  granted 
are  easily  lost,  that  freedom  is  the  most  im- 
portant—and most  fragile— heritage,  and 
that  those  who  went  before  us  had  to  sacri- 
fice to  secure  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  hap- 
piness. 

And  because  many  people  do  not  remem- 
ber, they  do  not  see  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
United  States— and  what  they  stand  for— in 
the  same  contrasting  light  as  their  fathers 
did.  They  may  recognize  the  political  differ- 
ences, but  they  have  forgotten  the  moral 
differences  between  the  two  superpowers. 

Tonight,  just  40  years  after  the  Nazi  at- 
tempt to  exterminate  the  Jewish  people,  the 
government  of  the  USSR  is  heightening  iU 
attempt  to  totally  destroy  Soviet  Jewry. 
The  Kremlin  has  restricted  Jewish  emigra- 
tion to  an  even  slower  trickle.  It  is  repress- 
ing the  Soviet  Jewish  population  more 
harshly  than  at  any  time  in  the  last  decade. 
Soviet  anti-semitism  is  unabashed,  it  is  offi- 
cial, and  it  has  reached  the  zenith  of  its  to- 
talitarian instinct  in  Its  unrelenting  effort 
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to  eradicate  every  vestige  of  Jewish  culture 
and  eraM  the  memory  of  every  Jewish  con- 
tribution to  Russian  or  Soviet  history.  If  It 
can  be  said  that  Nazi  extermination  camps 
were  an  effort  to  physically  remove  the 
Jewish  people  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
then  the  Soviets  are  engaged  in  an  attempt 
to  spiritually  annihilate  all  that  is  Judaic. 
We  in  the  West  should  recognize  this  as 
nothing  less  than  an  all  out  assault  on  the 
Judeo-Chrlstian  heritage  we  hold  so  dear. 

The  tramp  of  totalitarianism  on  the 
march  rings  loud  and  clear.  But  many  are 
deaf.  The  paraUel  to  the  Holocaust  is  a 
chilling  one.  Those  who  have  come  to  grips 
with  the  meaning  of  that  dark  night  of  his- 
tory understand  why  we.  particularly  in  this 
so  greatly  blessed  country  of  ours,  believe  so 
strongly  in  the  security  and  heritage  of  the 
Jewish  people.  It  was  out  of  this  western  un- 
derstanding that  Israel  and  our  commit- 
ment to  It  was  bom  in  1948.  Yet,  to  those 
who  have  grown  up  since  1948,  I  fear  the 
Holocaust  is  growing  as  distant  in  history  as 
the  centuries  when,  at  great  profit,  the 
white  man  enslaved  the  black. 

The  younger  generation,  this  Successor 
Generation,  may  not  wish  Israel  111,  but  nei- 
ther does  it  commit  itself  clearly  to  Israel's 
right  to  exist.  There  is  an  occupation  with 
more  immediate— and  selfish— concerns. 
Why  else  have  some  western  governments 
recognized  the  PLO?  How  else  can  the  Japa- 
nese welcome  in  Tokyo  no  less  an  avowed 
enemy  than  Yaslr  Arafat.  That  they  could 
do  so  in  the  wake  of  PLO  rejoicing  over 
Sadat's  death  la  apparently  no  longer  an  act 
of  unthinkable  irresponsibility! 

I  submit  to  you  that  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  our  role  as  leaders  of  the  Successor  Gen- 
eration to  remind  people  of  the  history  they 
have  forgotten.  How  else  can  we  avoid  San- 
tayana's  prediction  that  those  who  do  not 
know  their  history  are  condemned  to  repeat 
it? 

As  a  people  which  remembers  both  slavery 
in  Egypt  and  freedom  in  the  Promised 
Land  ...  as  a  people  which  gave  the  world 
the  moral  vision  expressed  in  the  Ten  Com- 
mandments ...  as  a  people  which,  long 
before  the  Magna  Carta,  distrusted  absolute 
power  and  required  Its  kings  to  recognize  in- 
alienable God-given  rights  of  individ- 
uals .  .  .  you  as  Jews,  are  in  a  unique  posi- 
tion to  help  fill  that  role. 

There  have  been,  as  we  know,  an  increase 
in  blatantly  anti-semitic  incidents  In  recent 
years.  There  are  those  In  our  country  who 
are  critical  when  Jews  speak  out.  There  are 
those  who  suggest  an  American  Jew  is  dis- 
loyal when  he  or  she  speaks  their  peace.  I 
suggest  this  Is  sheer  hypocrisy. 

Let's  think  about  those  who  criticize  the 
Jewish  community  for  its  involvement  In 
politics.  Why  aren't  they  involved  In  politics 
rather  than  name  calling?  The  truth  lies  in 
their  own  inadequacies.  What  we  are  really 
hearing  is  a  confession  of  their  own  failure 
by  people  who  are  either  uninvolved  pollti- 
caUy  or  who  do  not  understand  that  what 
gives  us  our  greatest  strength  is  our  diversi- 
ty and  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  that 
freedom. 

I  believe  American  Jews  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  themselves  and  to  our  society  to  ex- 
press themselves  in  and  through  our  politi- 
cal system.  Now  is  no  time  for  complacency. 
Our  times  require  historical  perspective,  a 
clear  moral  vision,  and  a  devotion  to  human 
rights— and  a  full  commitment  to  the  politi- 
cal process. 

Now  more  than  ever  it  is  essential  that 
you  speak  up  with  regard  to  the  esUblish- 
ment    and    conduct    of    American    policy 
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toward  the  Middle  East.  It  is  in  this  region, 
perhaps  more  than  any  other,  where  peace 
hangs  in  the  balance. 

I  believe  that  we  in  this  country  should  go 
about  (he  pursuit  of  a  Middle  East  peace 
with  Ji^t  as  much  care  as  urgency.  Now,  In 
the  af t*rmath  of  last  year's  dramatic  Senate 
vote  od  AW  ACS,  I  believe  that  American 
forelgnl  policy— and  especially  the  Presi- 
dent's foreign  policy— must  be  unwavering 
on  threfe  fundamental  points. 

Point  number  one  Is  to  reject  the  forces  of 
violence  and  terrorism. 

The  Pnlted  States  pledged  in  1976  not  to 
recogntte  or  negotiate  with  the  PLO  so  long 
as  It  refuses  to  acknowledge  Israel's  right  to 
exist.  President  Reagan  has  reiterated  hU 
commitment,  a  statement  which  I  welcome. 
Though  some— unbelievably— want  to  rec- 
ognize such  terrorists,  any  negotiation  with 
the  PLp  helps  legitimize  them  and  encour- 
age thttn.  Instead  of  the  emergence  of  a 
moderate,  independent  Palestinian  leader- 
ship, the  terror  and  murder  will  go  on.  Only 
the  victims  will  change. 

Point  number  two:  To  paraphrase  John  F. 
Kennec^.  while  we  should  not  pursue  nego- 
tiations out  of  fear,  neither  should  we,  or 
any  of  ttie  parties,  fear  to  negotiate.  Instead 
of  surrendering  to  those  fears  we  should 
pursue  basic  principles,  and  the  most  basic 
principle  is  Resolution  242.  the  rock  upon 
which  ap  negotiations  must  be  based. 

Implementing  242,  however,  means  widen- 
ing the  pircle  of  the  peace  negotiations,  and 
demonstrating  the  benefits  of  peace  to  all 
who  8ea|t:h  for  a  Just  and  lasting  resolution. 
It  is  aklomatic  in  the  Mideast  that  peace 
can  be  Imposed  neither  from  the  outside, 
nor  froii  the  inside,  by  one  of  the  parties.  It 
can  be  littained  only  when  all  parties  are 
secure  and  sufficiently  confident  to  teach  a 
mutual  uiderstanding  directly. 

The  eiperience  of  the  last  Administration 
shows  ug  that  the  more  we  attempt  to  forx» 
a  settlement,  the  more  we  harden  attitudes 
on  both  sides,  and  the  more  difficult  It  be- 
comes for  Israel  to  take  the  risks  required 
for  peaoe,  or  for  the  Arabs  to  demand  less 
than  wejdo. 

As  Sefcretary  Haig  said  in  his  reoenUy 
leaked  staff  notes,  our  troubles  in  the 
Middle  (East  come  from  kicking  Israel 
arotmd.  I 

While  [the  Carter  Administration  did  the 
kicking  ilrectly,  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  doing  lit  indirectly,  by  annlnt  the  Arabs. 
Plrst  thi  Saudis  became  our  customers.  Now 
the  Jordanians  and.  as  Just  last  week  the 
itlon  has  Incredibly  decided  that 
longer  supporu  terroriim.  perhaps 
Weinberger's  next  sales  trip  will 


khdad. 


the  world 


«  are  becoming  anna  merchant  to 
...  a  title  no  American  can  be 
That  U  why  I  have  Introduced. 
Senator  Kennedy,  a  resolution  to 
anticipated  Jordanian  sale, 
of  making  an  armed  camp  out  of 
,  le  Bast,  we  must  work  to  Improve 
the  chaices  of  peace  by  encouraging  oon- 
structivti  talks  between  moderate  forces,  em- 
"*""'"'""  relations  with  eatablished 
and  totally  shunning  any  ap- 
of  self-appointed  extra-legal 
;e  the  PLO— that  reject  every- 
stand  for. 

|th  to  peace  will  be  found  by  build- 
Itutions    and    relationships    and 
It  will  never  be  found  by 
Ions  the  means  to  destroy  the  very 
ek. 
lumber  three— and  the  most  impor- 
tant of  |U— Is  to  treat  Israel  like  a  friend. 
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That  is  whi  it  President  Reagan  promised  in 
his  campai|[n.  I  hope  he  has  not  forgotten 
that  Israel  is  an  island  of  stability  in  a 
region  chaacterized  by  a  deterioration  of 
government  al  authority  and  a  growth  of  Is- 
lamic fanaticism.  It  makes  strategic  good 
sense  to  tre^t  our  closest  friend  In  that  part 
of  the  worl(l  as  part  of  the  solution,  not  as 
part  of  the  broblem. 

Such  a  commitment  to  Israel  is  not  simply 
in  our  political  interest,  It  Is  a  moral  choice 
as  well.  It  14  choice  based  (1)  on  the  historic 
and  biblical  right  of  the  Jewish  people  to 
the  homelshd  of  Israel;  (2)  it  is  a  choice 
founded  on  our  support  for  the  creation  of 
Israel  in  1948:  and  (3)  it  is  a  moral  commit- 
ment because  of  our  two  nations'  dedication 
to  freedom  4nd  democracy. 

I  opposed  the  sale  of  AWACS  to  the 
Saudis  last  fall  precisely  because  It  Is  incon- 
sistent with  our  strategic  and  moral  aims. 
And  because.  In  my  view  it  rewarded  the  in- 
transigence pf  the  Saudis,  who  have  consist- 
ently tried  Ito  undermine  the  Camp  David 
process.  An^  I  oppose  a  Jordanian  sale  for 
the  same  reisons. 

In  my  Judgment,  It  Is  the  Saudis  who  have 
been  part  of  the  problem.  And  It  Is  time  for 
Saudi  Arabia  and  other  states  that  claim  to 
be  moderate  to  prove  their  claim  ...  to  par- 
ticipate in  the  peace  process  and  be  part  of 
the  solutloa  And  to  start  by  recognizing  Is- 
rael's reality,  her  sUtehood  and  right  to 
exist.  f 

I  believe  President  Reagan  is  sincere  in 
wanting  to  tring  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  to 
the  Middle  lEast,  and  that  U  part  of  the 
reason  why  the  President's  point  of  view 
has  prevaUod  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  em- 
phasized that  the  peace  process  must  work. 
And  he  has  explained  why  in  a  larger  con- 
text, i 

He  is  not,  however,  following  the  policy  he 
announced  during  his  campaign.  At  that 
time  he  instated  that  Israel  is  our  greatest 
strategic  asat  in  the  Mideast,  primarily  be- 
cause it  is  oar  most  sUble  and  reliable  ally. 
SpedficaUy.piesaid: 

"The  fall  [of  Iran  has  increased  Israel's 
value  as  pernaps  the  only  remaining  strate- 
gic asset  in  |he  region  on  which  the  United 
SUtes  can  t^ly  rely  .  .  .  only  by  fuU  appre- 
ciation of  the  critical  role  the  state  of  Israel 
plays  in  ourj  strategic  calculus  can  we  build 
the  foundattons  for  thwarting  Moscow's  de- 
signs on  teifltories  and  resources  vital  to 
our  security  and  our  national  well-being." 

That  Readan  policy  sees  Israel  as  a  solu- 
tion to  our  precarious  Mideast  position,  not 
as  part  of  th^  problem.  That  policy  provides 
the  poaalblllty  of  a  constructive  peace  settle- 
ment. That  \m  the  policy  we  should  choose 
today  and  the  fiuidamental  foundation  of 
that  policy  b  full  and  strong  support  for 
Israel  so  it  wlU  feel  free  and  confident  to  do 
what  is  necessary— to  negotiate  a  settlement 
directly  with  the  Arabs— a  settlement  nego- 
tiated from  strength  rather  than  weakness; 
a  settlementlbaaed  on  respect  not  intimida- 
tion; a  settlenent  leading  to  peace  not  con- 
tinued violeaoe.  Now  It  will  be  the  Presi- 
dent's credltality— not  of  intentions  but  of 
performancet-that  luuigs  in  the  balance. 
Now  we  musi.  with  the  Congress,  bring  the 
Saudis  and  t  le  others  to  respect  and  match 
the  good  fall  h  he  has  demonstrated  toward 
them— if  he  ma.  It  is  time  to  start  making 
peace  happea. 

Benjamin  Disraeli  once  wrote.  "Man  is  not 
the  creatur^  of  circumstances.  Circum- 
stances are  t  tie  creatures  of  man."  As  lead- 
ers of  the  Jei  rish  Successor  Generation,  you 
have  an  unpi  vcedented  opportunity  and  re- 
sponsibility t }  shape  the  circumstances  that 
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will  affect  our  lives  for  a  generation.  What 
hangs  in  the  balance  is  the  kind  of  world  we 
and  our  children  and  our  children's  children 
will  have  to  live  in.  We  simply  cannot  let 
today's  opportunity  to  beat  swords  into 
plowshares  pass  by.  It  may  not  come  again 
soon.* 


SYNTHETIC  FUEIB  STUDY 
PANEL-MINORITY  REPORT 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  Synthetic  Fuels  Study  Panel  was 
constituted  to  advise  the  U.S.  Synthet- 
ic Fuels  Corporation  (SFC)  on  Federal 
policy  In  this  important  area  of  energy 
alternatives.  Its  membership  consists 
of  industry  and  academic  leaders  with 
respectable  credentials  and  a  thorough 
understanding  of  synfuel  issues.  On 
May  18.  the  Panel  released  the  majori- 
ty and  minority  papers.  The  majority 
report,  written  by  8  of  the  12  Panel 
members,  concludes  that  the  Federal 
Government  has  an  important  role  to 
play  in  the  stimulation  of  this  new  in- 
dustry. 

I  support  that  conclusion,  though  I 
believe  the  preferable  form  of  Federal 
involvement  should  be  much  smaller 
in  scope— a  S3  billion  program  tailored 
along  the  lines  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act.  Instead  of  the  $88  billion  pro- 
gram envisioned  by  the  Energy  Securi- 
ty Act.  The  result  would  be  a  leaner, 
more  effective  synfuel  program,  de- 
signed to  prove  the  cost  effectiveness 
of  this  industry  across  a  wide  range  of 
technologies,  much  of  whose  syncrude 
products  would  be  earmarked  for  de- 
fense-related purposes. 

Indeed  the  minority  report,  support- 
ed by  fully  one-third  of  the  SFC's 
Study  Group,  concludes  that  "the  de- 
sirability of  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration can  be  seriously  questioned."  It 
goes  on  to  say: 

If  investments  are  not  made  in  the  syn- 
fuels  industry  without  government  support, 
this  Is  a  sure  sign  that  the  resources  are 
more  efficiently  used  in  other  Industries.  Di- 
verting resources  into  the  synfuels  industry 
is  inefficient  and  costly  to  the  Nation's  eco- 
nomic growth  when  private  investors  cannot 
make  sufficiently  profitable  investments  to 
be  enticed  into  the  industry  without  govern- 
ment inducement. 

The  authors  say  that  the  threat  of 
economic  disruption  from  all  supply 
disruptions  can  best  be  met  by  allow- 
ing oil  and  gas  prices  to  reach  their 
natural  market  values;  to  Ulustrate 
this  point,  they  demonstrate  that 
crude  oil  price  increases  have  single- 
handedly  reduced  imports  by  3  million 
barrels  per  day  within  2  years. 

For  these  reasons.  Senator  Prox- 
MiRi  and  I  introduced  S.  2362  to  abol- 
ish the  SFC.  So  far.  we  have  been 
joined  in  this  effort  by  Senators 
Kastcw,  Schmitt,  Chare,  Hart.  Nick- 
Lis.  Garit,  Cochrah,  Hawkihs, 
Gorton.  Kassxbaum.  and  Hxucs.  We 
hope  other  Senators  will  read  this 
report,  which  I  asked  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  RxcoRO.  and  Join  with 
us. 


The  report  follows: 

Symthetic  Fuels  Study  Pamkl.  Mimokitt 
Report 

The  objective  of  the  meeting  of  the  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  Study  Panel  was  to  discuss  the 
fundamental  mission  of  the  SFC  and  its 
ability  to  achieve  Its  Congressional  man- 
date. The  panel  noted  that  the  Congress 
viewed  the  SFC's  basic  mission  as  follows: 

1.  The  SFC  is  to  improve  the  Nation's  bal- 
ance of  payments: 

2.  It  Is  to  reduce  the  threat  of  economic 
disruption  from  oil  supply  interruptions; 

3.  It  is  to  increase  the  Nation's  security  by 
reducing  its  dependence  on  imported  oil. 

As  might  t>e  expected,  individual  panel 
members  had  widely  divergent  backgrounds, 
causing  them  to  view  both  the  energy  prob- 
lem and  the  synfuels  solution  from  different 
perspectives.  It  Is  not  surprising,  then,  that 
the  group  did  not  always  agree,  nor  was  it 
felt  that  unanimity  was  necessarily  desira- 
ble. This  report  represents  the  views  of  four 
panel  members  who  had  compatible  opin- 
ions on  the  major  issues  confronting  the 
SFC. 

The  authors  of  this  paper  are  unanimous 
on  the  first,  and.  perhans.  the  most  funda- 
mental point  under  discussion:  that  the  pri- 
vate market  will  not  generate  synthetic 
fuels  on  its  own.  given  today's  economic  en- 
vironment. A  corollary  of  that  statement  is 
the  proposition  that  the  development  today 
of  sjmthetic  fuels  production  wiU  not  be  un- 
dertaken without  some  form  of  governmen- 
tal assistance.  However,  the  authors  also  be- 
lieve that  a  private  synthetic  fuels  industry 
will  develop  on  its  own  as  soon  as  the  cor- 
rect price  signals  occur  In  the  market.  After 
all.  firms  do  seek  profits  by  trying  to  antici- 
pate price  changes. 

Although  the  capital  outlays  associated 
with  a  synfuels  project  may  be  very  large, 
the  sums  involved  represent  only  a  tiny 
fraction  of  the  asaets  currently  employed  in 
the  energy  industries.  This  fact  and  the 
drive  for  profits  will  bring  about  the  cre- 
ation of  a  private  synfuels  Industry  as  soon 
as  the  most  optimistic  small  fraction  of  all 
investors  inside  or  outside  the  energy  indus- 
try expect  crude-oil  prices  to  move  to  levels 
at  which  synthetic  fuel  becomes  competi- 
tive. 

The  SFC  Study  Panel  spent  some  time 
discussing  the  likely  effectiveness  of  the 
SFC  In  meeting  the  three  stated  objectives, 
as  well  as  the  approprlateMaa  of  the  objec- 
tives themselves.  While  there  was  some  dis- 
agreement among  members  of  the  SFC 
Study  Panel,  the  authors  of  this  report  are 
in  agreonent  on  the  f  oUowlng  points. 

1.  Balanoe-of-payments  deflclU  are  of  rel- 
atively minor  Importance  since,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  governmental  exchange-rate  ma- 
nipulations. defldU  will  ultimately  lead  to 
self-correction  through  spontaneous  ex- 
change-rate adjustments  in  the  market. 

2.  WhOe  it  is  true  that  the  threat  of  eco- 
nomic dlvuptlon  from  oil  supply  interrui>- 
tions  can  be  reduced  through  the  develop- 
ment of  a  domestic  synfuels  industry,  this 
objective  can  be  achieved  more  efficiently 
by  other  methoda.  For  example,  crude-oU 
price  increases  alone  had  brought  about  a 
demand  reduction  and.  therefore,  a  reduc- 
tion in  imports,  by  3  million  barrels  of  oil 
per  day  within  a  period  of  two  yean,  more 
than  the  synfuels  Industry  can  hope  to 
achieve  in  ten  or  fifteen  years. 

Since  the  oU  embargo  in  1973-74.  the 
intent  of  energy  policy  has  been  to  reduce 
oil  imports,  and  the  synfuels  program  must 
be  viewed  within  that  context.  The  argu- 
ment for  reducing  imports  is  logically  baaed 


upon  national  security  and  political  issues. 
The  problem  with  oU  imports  Is  that  our 
nation  is  dependent  upon  potentially  unsta- 
ble or  hostile  foreign  governments,  and  that 
the  political  compromises  or  national  aecuri- 
ty  rislcs  that  result  are  a  cost  to  the  nation 
over  and  above  the  dollar  cost  of  the  oil.  In 
economic  Jargon,  oil  imports  create  an  ex- 
ternality. This  implies  that  a  reduction  in 
oil  imports  would  be  desirable  to  reduce  po- 
litical costs.  Our  opiQion  is  that  these  politi- 
cal and  national  security  concerns  are  the 
only  significant  reasons  for  desiring  a  reduc- 
tion in  oil  imports.  As  mentioned,  other  fac- 
tors, such  as  balance  of  payments  consider- 
ations, are  of  relatively  minor  importance. 

Given  the  desirability  of  reducing  oil  im- 
ports, several  policy  measures  immediately 
suggest  themselves.  High  on  the  list  would 
be  the  deregulation  of  natural  gas  prices 
and  the  abolition  of  the  so-called  windfall 
profits  tax  on  crude  oil.  By  making  the  pro- 
duction of  fossil  fuels  more  profitable,  these 
steps  would  Increase  conventional  fuel  sup- 
plies and.  in  the  case  of  gas-price  deregula- 
tion, reduce  demand.  Both  of  these  adjust- 
ments would  lower  Imports.  If  these  meas- 
ures are  politically  infeasible,  an  oil-import 
tax  would,  as  a  second  best,  be  an  acceptable 
part  of  our  energy  policy.  These  coats  are  an 
externality,  and  the  economist's  recom- 
mended response  is  to  tax  the  externality  to 
discourage  it.  An  oil  import  tax  would  raise 
the  price  of  oil.  and  would  discourage  im- 
ports while  providing  additional  incentives 
for  domestic  production  of  energy,  including 
synfuels.  While  we  recognise  that  these 
broad  policy  actions  are  l>eyoad  the  scope  of 
the  Synfuels  Corporation,  we  also  feel  that 
the  role  of  the  Corporation  Is  best  evaluated 
within  the  context  of  a  more  general  energy 
policy. 

Our  opinion  is  that  the  above  policies 
would  be  preferable,  but  even  in  the  current 
energy  policy  environment,  the  desirability 
of  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation  can  be  se- 
riously questioned.  If  Investments  are  not 
made  in  the  synfuels  Industry  without  gov- 
ernment support,  this  Is  a  sure  sign  that  the 
resources  are  more  efficiently  used  in  other 
industries.  Diverting  resources  into  the  syn- 
fuels industry  Is  inefficient  and  costly  to  the 
Nation's  economic  growth  when  private  in- 
vestors cannot  make  sufficiently  profitable 
investments  to  be  enticed  into  the  industry 
without  government  inducement.  Recogniz- 
ing these  qualifications,  the  remainder  of 
our  report  will  not  question  the  existence  of 
the  Synfuels  Corporation,  but  will  accept  its 
existence  and  will  make  recommendations 
based  on  the  Congressional  mandate  that 
established  a  Synthetic  Fuels  Corporation 
with  very  specific  goals. 

The  Corporation  has  recognized  two  goals 
as  set  forth  in  the  legislation:  to  establish  a 
synfuels  industry  which  will  produce 
2,000,000  barrels  of  fuel  by  1992  and  for  the 
first  four  years  foster  technological  diversi- 
ty. Technological  diversity  is  desirable  in 
order  to  be  sure  no  promising  techniques  or 
resource  t>ases  that  would  reduce  our  de- 
pendence on  imports  Is  overlooked.  The  Act 
also  defines  synfuels,  for  the  purpose  of  the 
Corporation,  as  fuels  generated  from  coal, 
oil  shale,  tar  sands,  or  water  using  electroly- 
sis. 

We  believe  that  certain  principles  should 
guide  the  Corporation  in  carrying  out  their 
mandate.  The  Corporation  should  minimize 
any  role  in  regulating  or  overseeing  the 
actual  production  of  any  synfuels.  The  Cor- 
poration should  avoid  if  possible  choosing 
among  firms,  corporations,  and  particular 
projects,  although  the  goal  of  diversity  may 
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eventually  require  some  choices.  The  objec- 
tive should  be  to  reward  winners  and  not  to 
ball  out  losers.  Cost  overruns  and  cost  un- 
derruns  should  be  borne  or  enjoyed  by  the 
producens,  not  the  Corporation. 

The  fixed  price  guarantee  contract  with 
Union  Oil  can  be  considered  a  desirable  ap- 
proach to  fostering  the  Industry.  We  would 
recommend  that  the  Corporation  offer  con- 
tracts to  the  private  sector  or  a  fixed  price 
plus  inflation  escalation  for  a  given  quantity 
of  synfuels.  These  contracts  should  be  of- 
fered to  all  comers  and  be  freely  transfera- 
ble. Consideration  should  be  given  to  auc- 
tioning off  the  contracts.  A  specific  example 
for  accomplishing  this  follows. 

The  Corporation  would  auction  off  con- 
tracts In  units  of,  say,  10,000  barrels  per  day 
with  a  t««Tiwiiim  of  100,000  barrels  per  day 
for  any  one  firm.  The  price  to  be  offered 
would  be,  say.  $42.50  per  barrel  with  a  price 
escalation  based  on  some  index  like  the  pro- 
ducers price  index.  This  price  should  be  re- 
lated to  a  standard  type  of  crude  oil  (called 
the  reference  oil)  whose  price  and  quality 
can  be  well  established.  When  the  synthetic 
fuel  is  produced,  it  should  be  sold  on  the 
open  market  to  the  highest  bidder  (the  syn- 
fuels producer  must  sell  his  product).  The 
government  payment  to  the  producer  will 
depend  on  the  relationship  of  the  price  his 
product  receives  in  the  open  market  to  the 
price  of  the  reference  barrel  of  crude  oil  at 
that  time.  The  ratio  of  the  actual  sales  price 
of  the  synfuel  to  the  current  price  of  the 
reference  barrel  will  be  a  measure  of  the 
quality  of  the  synfuel.  This  ratio  times 
$42.50  (plus  the  inflation  escalation)  will  de- 
termine the  guaranteed  price.  The  following 
tables  illustrate  this  principle  (before  ad- 
justment for  inflation). 

TABLE  I.-SYNFUEL  SUBSIDIES 
[Piict  of  ttteroKe  oi  WW] 
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We  would  recommend  that  contracts  for 
only  one  million  barrels  a  day  be  sold  initial- 
ly. If  the  projected- resource  bases  or  tech- 
nologies are  not  sufficiently  diverse  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Corporation  the  next  round 
of  contracts  for  up  to  500,000  barrels  be  re- 
stricted to  firms  planning  on  using  new  re- 
sources or  bases.  If  insufficient  interest  is 
expressed,  the  price  offer  can  be  raised,  or  a 
given  project  may  be  deferred. 

These  contracts  should  be  freely  ex- 
changeable or  saleable  In  the  market.  Thus 
they  would  be  exercised  by  the  producers 
delivering  the  greatest  benefit  given  the 
cost.  The  SPC  only  needs  to  monitor  wheth- 
er the  proffered  fuel  comes  from  a  legal  re- 
source base  and  what  price  the  product  can 
command  in  the  market.  The  SFC  could,  if 
it  wished,  reserve  the  option  of  limiting  the 


num 
producer. 

This  [type  of  contract  has  several  advan- 
tages. First,  since  the  contract  allows  the 
producer  to  keep  the  difference  between  its 
costs  atid  the  guaranteed  price,  it  provides  a 
clear  incentive  for  producing  synfuels  at  the 
lowest  possible  costs.  It  rewards  winners 
rather  than  compensating  losers.  Second,  it 
providas  an  environment  where  the  Syn- 
fuels dorporation  does  not  need  to  monitor 
the  management  or  techniques  of  the  pro- 
ducer. T  Third,  since  technological  break- 
througns  may  arise  in  unforeseen  areas,  the 
price  guarantee  allows  maximum  flexibility 
to  finas  regarding  production  techniques 
and  management  of  the  firm.  The  Synfuels 
Corpoivition  spends  no  money  except  in  the 
event  Of  successful  production. 

The  broad  of  the  Sjmthetic  Fuels  Corpo- 
ration has  expressed  some  concern  over  the 
possibl^  trade-offs  of  diversity  for  produc- 
tion, aad  for  that  reason  we  want  to  empha- 
size that  relying  solely  on  price  guarantees 
would  not  in  any  way  limit  the  Corpora- 
tion's ability  to  encourage  diversity.  If  suffi- 
cientlyidiverse  proposals  were  not  submitted 
to  the  1  SFC  Initially,  the  SFC  would  have 
the  option  of  setting  aside  some  price  guar- 
antees for  technologies  and  resource  bases 
not  represented  in  the  initial  proposals, 
that  these  would  be  less  prom- 
ising ^ptions,  the  SFC  could  negotiate 
larger  guaranteed  prices  for  those  options, 
and  with  appropriate  guaranteed  prices  en- 
courage the  amount  of  diversity  that  the 
Board  Would  view  as  desirable. 

We  do  not  believe  that  it  is  desirable  for 
the  Corporation  to  enter  into  loan  guaran- 
tees. S|ich  guarantees  will  require  the  Cor- 
poratlcki  to  closely  monitor  and  regulate  the 
private  firm  to  ensure  that  the  public's  cap- 
ital Is  >ot  wasted  and  is  used  appropriately. 
Such  regulation  is  likely  to  be  costly  and  in- 
effective. Loan  guarantees  also  reduce  the 
cost  oflcapital  to  the  receiving  firm  with  the 
effect  ihat  investment  decisions  are  biased 
towaitB  the  most  capital  intensive  tech- 
jSuch  a  result  can  be  very  wasteful  of 
I's  scarce  capital  resources.  Pur- 
loan  guarantees  leave  the  SFC 
to  coat  overruns,  whereas  price 
do  not. 

reasons  we  find  it  in  appropri- 
Corporation  to  Join  in  coat  shar- 
ventures.  In  both  cases,  the  Cor- 
wlll  become  deeply  Involved  in  the 
miming  of  a  business,  an  activity 
to  the  private  sector, 
we  recommend  that  the  permissi- 
ble activities  of  the  Corporation  be  expand- 
ed to  Include  as  many  different  synthetic 
energn  forms  as  possible.  There  is  no  logical 
reason!  why  the  Corporation  should  aid  oil 
shale  Mut  not  biomass,  alcohol,  etc.  If  these 
resources  can  contribute  to  national  securi- 
ty and  reduced  imports,  then  any  subsidy 
progratn  should  include  them.  This  will  take 
leglsla  ion  and  we  recommend  that  the  Cor- 
poratifn  seek  such  broadened  authority. 
Randall  Holcombe. 
H.  A.  Mmin.nw. 
Thomas  Moorx. 
Richard  Stroop.9 
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EASl  CHAIN  BACKS  BfAURICE 
HA|iER  IN  BATTLE  WITH 
CANCER 

•  Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity (o  recognize  Maurice  Haler  from 
East  Chain,  Minn.,  who  is  fighting  a 


distance  runner  who  still  holds  the 
high  school  records  for  the  mile  and  2 
mile  runs,  and  he  also  contributed  to 
the  reconl  set  by  the  2-mile  relay 
team.  No\f  Maurice  is  in  a  race  for  his 
life.  But  he  is  not  alone  in  that  race. 
On  May  S6,  1982,  his  1979  East  Chain 
High  School  classmates,  the  East 
Chain  PTA,  and  the  East  Chain  Boost- 
er Club  ^ombined  to  sponsor  a  hog 
roast  to  rpse  money  for  a  trust  fund 
for  him.  Area  merchants  donated  all 
the  food  ^d  beverages,  while  six  local 
farmers  donated  four  hogs.  Over  600 
persons  attended  the  benefit,  which 
was  held  at  the  school.  Every  farmer 
and  his  family  in  East  Chain  turned 
out  to  raise  more  than  $3,000  for  Mau- 
rice. 1 

Mr.  Prekident,  I  am  proud  of  East 
Chain  anp  their  ability  to  unite  to- 
gether in  jthis  time  of  need.  I  ask  that 
this  new^lipping  be  printed  in  the 
Record,    j 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

East  ChaIm  Backs  Haler  in  Battlc  With 

Cahcer 

(By  Jim  Tate) 

There's  ilo  doubt  that  the  best  distance 
runner  ever  to  come  out  of  East  Chain  is 
Maurice  Haler. 

But  Hal^  is  now  in  a  fight  with  cancer. 
Battles  with  opposing  track  men  pale  in 
comparison  with  what  he's  up  against  now. 

A  1979  graduate  of  that  tiny  Border 
League  school,  he  established  marks  in  the 
mile  and  t^vo-mile  runs  and  helped  set  an- 
other mark  in  the  two-mile  relay. 

A  dedicated  runner  with  unlimited  poten- 
tial, he  toi>k  his  act  to  the  University  of 
Minnesota  kt  Waseca,  a  two-year  Junior  col- 
lege. I 

In  1980,  ^  a  first-year  runner,  he  contin- 
ued his  legacy.  He  was  the  only  incoming 
freshman  In  school  history  to  make  all- 
Region  IS.Jas  a  freshman,  he  won  Minneso- 
ta State  Junior  College  championships  in 
both  the  1J500  meters  (4:01.9.  meet  record) 
and  the  5.1)00  meters.  He  set  a  school  mark 
in  the  5.0Ctl  meters  at  the  NJCAA  outdoor 
finals  in  San  Angelo.  Texas,  during  his  first 
year  as  well. 

As  a  sopHomore.  he  continued  his  prowess. 
He  had  th^  highest  finish  in  the  Region  13 
cross-countn^  meet  of  any  UM-W  athlete 
ever— fourtih— and  later  was  13th  in  the 
NJCAA  meet  in  Idaho.  He  was  timed  in 
26:45  over  five  miles,  "the  best  race  of  his 
cross-countjry  career,"  according  to  his 
coach  and  tlose  friend.  John  Fulkrod. 

That  25:f5  was  the  second-best  five-mile 
cross-country  time  in  school  history,  behind 
fabled  Olctt  Beardsley's  24:48.  Beardsley  ran 
the  fourtn-fastest  marathon  ever  recorded 
in  finishing  second  in  this  year's  Boston 
Marathon.  \ 

He  hold4  the  school  indoor  mark  in  the 
3.000  meters  and  was  third  in  that  event  at 
the  1981  NJCAA  indoor  meet.  For  that,  he 
was  named  an  All-Amerlcan. 

With  an  indoor  track  season  of  eligibility 
left  and  a  few  credits  short  of  graduation, 
he  retumel  to  UM-W  and  made  the  indoor 
nationals  t  ^is  year  in  the  mile,  despite  men- 
tioning an  'upset  stomach." 

His  stonach  problems  continued,  though 
Haler  didn  t  make  a  big  thing  of  it.  He  went 
to  Arkansis  this  spring  to  help  coach  the 
distance  rilnners.  While  there,  he  turned  in 
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the  best  time  of  his  life  in  the  1.500  meters, 
running  unattached  at  the  Arkansas  College 
Invitational. 

Yet  for  all  those  honors  and  accomplish- 
ments, Maurice  Haler  would  surely  trade  for 
something  most  of  us  take  for  granted— 
health. 

On  April  6.  he  went  into  the  Waseca  hos- 
pital for  what  was  thought  to  be  a  routine 
appendectomy.  That's  what  doctors  thought 
was  causing  the  stomach  pains. 

What  doctors  found  brought  a  shrieking 
halt  to  his  athletic  career. 

Doctors,  looking  for  trouble  in  his  appen- 
dix, found  a  large  tumor.  Physicians  there 
then  called  his  parents— Walter  and  Greda 
Haler— at  3:30  p.m.  that  day  to  tell  them  the 
news. 

Slide  samples  were  taken  and  sent  to 
Rochester,  and  April  IS  he  underwent  sur- 
gery for  removal  of  the  tumor. 

Doctors  took  out  a  10-  to  12-pound  tumor, 
later  diagnosed  as  Lymphoma  Burkitts 
cancer,  a  fast-growing  cancer  which  must  be 
treated  immediately. 

Chemotherapy  was  started  that  night. 
The  painful,  nauseating  treatment  was  ad- 
ministered on  April  23  and  26  as  well. 

Originally,  it  was  thought  he'd  have  to  go 
through  15  cycles  of  chemotherapy.  Doctors 
in  Rochester  are  more  encouraged  now, 
however,  and  say  Just  four  more  are  needed 
(he's  had  two  treatments  already). 

Haler  finished  his  latest  go-around  with 
chemotherapy  in  Rochester  this  week  and 
returned  to  the  Fulkrod  home  Wednesday 
night. 

Doctors  say  they  removed  approximately 
90  percent  of  the  cancer  in  the  first  oper- 
ation, which  also  claimed  a  third  of  his 
colon  and  part  of  his  lower  bowel. 

There  are  still  four  smaller  tumors  near 
his  bladder,  and  it's  hoped  the  chemothera- 
py will  take  care  of  those. 

Haler  was  an  inspiration  with  his  gutty 
performances  while  at  East  Chain,  and  he 
continues  to  be  an  inspiration  at  Waseca. 

"Maurice  Haler  is,  without  a  doubt,  the 
toughest  competitor  I  have  ever  coached  in 
four  years  at  the  high  school  level  and  11 
years  at  the  college  level,"  said  F*ulkrod,  his 
track  coach. 

Haler  is  now  living  with  the  Fulkrods  in 
Waseca  while  battling  the  cancer. 

His  high  school  basketball  coach.  Jack 
Wamemunde,  has  the  same  feelings  about 
Haler.  an  all-conference  cage  selection  his 
senior  year  while  helping  the  Chainers  to  an 
18-0  regular-season  record. 

"The  dedication  and  courage  he  had  in 
high  school  will  be  Just  as  strong  to  him 
now,  as  he  faces  his  greatest  challenge  of 
his  life." 

Two  of  Haler's  1979  East  Chain  High 
School  classmates  approached  his  i>arent8 
recently  with  the  idea  of  a  benefit  hog 
roast. 

Because  East  Chain  Is  such  a  close-knit 
community,  everyone  soon  was  getting  in- 
volved. 

The  East  Chain  school,  the  PTA.  the 
Booster  Club— almost  every  civic  organiza- 
tion in  East  Chain— has  joined  the  cause 
and  is  helping  in  Simday's  gathering. 

The  hog  roast  will  be  Sunday  at  East 
Chain  High  School  beginning  at  2  p.m.,  with 
proceeds  from  the  $5  tickets  ($6  at  the  door) 
going  to  a  savings  trust  for  Maurice. 

Haler  intends  to  attend  the  community 
f imction,  one  which  underlines  the  over- 
whelming support  the  community  is  giving 
Haler  in  the  race  of  his  life.* 


PUBLIC  PRINTER  GUIDED  BY 
BOTTOM  LINE 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  share  an  article  with  you 
written  by  Ann  Crittenden  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times  about  my  fellow  Floridian,  Dan- 
ford  L.  Sawyer,  Jr.,  who  is  now  the 
Public  Printer: 

All  over  Washington,  conservative  Repub- 
lican businessmen  are  attempting  to  remake 
huge  Federal  agencies  in  the  image  and  like- 
ness of  the  Reagan  ideal,  the  corporation. 
Nowhere  is  the  experiment  going  on  more 
quietly  or  more  aggressively  than  up  on 
Capitol  Hill  in  a  red-bricked  complex  with 
33  acres  and  more  than  6,000  employees 
under  its  roof. 

Danf  ord  L.  Sawyer,  Jr..  who  until  recently 
was  running  a  large  advertising  agency  in 
Sarasota.  Fla..  has  already  transformed  the 
sales  operation  of  the  122-year-old  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  into  a  profiUble  busi- 
ness. Though  officially  he  is  the  Public 
Printer.  Mr.  Sawyer,  in  his  own  mind.  Is 
guided  by  what  he  frequently  refers  to  as 
the  "bottom  line." 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  Reagan  appointed  are 
businessmen,  the  amiable  42-year-old  Mr. 
Sawyer  said  in  en  interview:  "And  there  is  a 
philosophical  clach  going  on  between  the 
businessmen's  viewpoint  and  the  idealists' 
viewpoint  on  how  best  to  serve  the  Ameri- 
can public." 

The  OPO  has  three  main  functions.  By 
law.  it  does  in-house  printing  of  documents, 
such  as  the  Cokgressional  Record,  for  Con- 
gress. It  procures  printing  lor  other  Federal 
agencies,  although  budget  cut'oacks  at  those 
agencies  have  meant  a  drop  in  business.  Fi- 
nally, the  agency  sells  some  of  these  docu- 
ments through  its  Superintendent  of  Docu- 
ments Division.  Last  year  the  Government 
Printing  Office  sold  41.8  million  publica- 
tions, out  of  more  than  4.8  billion  printed, 
for  $50.6  million. 

The  sales  program  Is  mandated  to  operate 
on  a  break-even  basia,  but  In  Mr.  Sawyer's 
hands,  it  earned  a  $3  million  profit  in  the 
first  4  months  of  the  Hscal  year  1982.  after 
losing  $20  mUlion  in  the  3  previous  years. 
"That  figure  was  enough  to  upset  my  stom- 
ach." said  Mr.  Sawyer. 

To  put  "SUPDOC8"  as  OPO  employees 
call  the  "DocumenU  Dtvlaion,"  in  the  black 
Mr.  Sawyer  drastically  reduced  the  number 
of  pubUcaUons  offered  to  the  public.  "We 
were  stocking  about  22,000  UUea  In  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Documents  Division  when  I 
arrived  last  August,"  he  said.  "By  this 
August  we'll  be  down  to  16,000  titles." 

We  are  putting  fewer  new  titles  into  the 
sales  program,  but  we  expect  them  to  be 
best  sellen.  said  Judith  B.  Morton,  the 

agency's  Public  Affairs  Officer.       

In  reducing  lU  offerings,  8UPDOCS 
"cleansed  its  warehouse*"  by  destroying 
some  $11  million  worth  of  publications  that 
were  not  selling  more  than  50  copies  a  year 
or  earning  more  than  $1,000  a  year.  The 
millions  of  volumes  were  sold  as  wastepaper 
for  $760,000. 

A  few  copies  of  more  titles  have  been  kept 
in  stock,  Mr.  Sawyer  said,  and  some  may 
still  be  obtained  from  Congress  or  the 
agency  that  produced  the  publication.  Basi- 
cally, however,  a  person  looking  for  one  of 
the  destroyed  publications  will  be  told  to 
find  it  is  in  1  of  the  1.357  depository  librar- 
ies around  the  country. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Sawyer  wants  to  close 
moat  of  the  27  GPO  bookstores,  serving 


more  than  450.000  customers  around  the 
country.  The  bookstore  operation  lost  $9.7 
mllUon  in  1981. 

The  Public  Printer  denies  allegations  that 
his  economy  measures  will  restrict  public 
access  to  Government  publications.  On  the 
contrary,  he  said,  he  has  Instituted  a  mar- 
keting campaign  that  he  believes  will  in- 
crease public  awareness  of  the  agency. 

I  have  asked  for  a  $475,000  appropriation 
for  a  marketing  campaign  to  make  the 
public  aware  of  the  depissitory  libraries,  said 
Mr.  Sawyer.  He  has  called  on  the  major  tel- 
evision networks  to  discuss  the  public  serv- 
ice announcements  on  the  agency's  new 
catalogue,  and  asked  the  advertising  council 
in  New  York  City  to  take  on  t>art  of  the  li- 
brary program  for  a  fee. 

"This  is  the  first  time  anything  like  this 
has  been  done,"  said  Mr.  Sawyer.  "It  totally 
flies  in  the  face  of  the  criticism  that  we  are 
attempting  to  restrict  public  access.  We  are 
Just  trying  to  do  things  in  a  logical  and  busi- 
nesslike manner."* 


MANDATORY  RETIREMENT 
PROHmmON 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  a  numt>er  of  my  (K>lleagues  and  I 
introduced  S.  2617,  a  bill  to  prohibit 
mandatory  retirement  by  removing 
the  age  70  "cap"  in  the  Age  Discrimi- 
nation in  Employment  Act.  Through- 
out my  Senate  career,  I  have  been 
urging  Congress  to  adopt  a  compre- 
hensive approach  to  promote  in- 
creased opportunities  for  older  work- 
ers. We  must  break  down  the  legal,  in- 
stitutional, and  financial  barriers  that 
presently  discourage  older  Americans 
from  working.  I  have  a  number  of  bills 
pending  in  the  Senate  to  encourage 
the  employment  of  older  workers.  This 
matter  is  one  of  my  continuing  legisla- 
tive interests.  I  can  quote  statistics. 
Department  of  Labor  studies,  and  the 
presidents  of  Fortune  500  companies 
to  describe  the  many  benefits  of  older 
workers.  But  nothing  is  more  descrip- 
tive than  the  firsthand  accounts  I  re- 
ceive about  the  achievements  of  older 
workers.  I  would  like  to  share  an  ex- 
cerpt from  a  letter  I  received  from 
Jane  Herron,  the  executive  director  of 
Gold  Coast  South  Home  Health  Serv- 
ices, Inc.,  a  nonprofit  home  health 
agency  in  Hollywood.  Fla. 

Virginia  Brunt.  R.N.,  who  is  in  her  late 
sixties,  is  one  of  our  most  dedicated  employ- 
ees. During  the  rainy  season,  we  experi- 
enced a  deluge  which  flooded  the  streets  of 
southwest  Broward  County,  making  them 
impassable  by  automobile.  Mrs.  Brunt  put 
on  her  slicker  and  boots  and  rode  her  bicy- 
cle to  visit  her  patients  and  give  them  the 
skilled  nursing  care  which  they  needed. 

On  another  occasion.  Mrs.  Bnmt  proved 
again  that  chronological  age  is  meaningless 
when  she  cared  for  a  patient  who  lived  in  a 
remote  swampy  area.  This  nurse,  in  her  six- 
ties, rode  on  an  airboat  to  see  her  patient. 

We  employ  seven  registered  nurses,  whose 
ages  range  from  50-70.  and  would  love  to 
hire  more.  Just  like  them. 

Nurse  Brunt  displays  the  qualities 
available  in  many  older  workers  across 
the  Nation:  dedication,  experience,  en- 
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thiuiasm,  and  rugged  resourcefulness. 
America  must  recognize  the  worth  of 
these  older  woiicers  and  take  advan- 
tage of  their  talents.* 


(vlli)  Dal 
June  14.  IS 


report  delivered  to  Congress: 


12. 


PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section 
36(b)  of  the  Anns  Export  Control  Act 
requires  that  Congress  receive  advance 
notification  of  proposed  arms  sales 
under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million 
or.  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip- 
ment as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in 
excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti- 
fication, the  Congress  has  30  calendar 
days  during  which  the  sale  may  be 
prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent 
resolution.  The  provision  stipulated 
that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of 
proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee. 

In  keeping  with  my  intention  to  see 
that  such  information  is  available  to 
the  full  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRO  at  this  point  the  notifi- 
cations which  have  been  received.  Any 
portion  which  is  classified  information 
has  been  deleted  for  publication,  but  is 
available  to  Senators  in  the  office  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
Room  4229  Dirksen  Building. 

The  notification  follows: 

DlPSHSB  SiCUKITT  ASSISTANCE  ACENCT. 

Wathitiffton.  D.C..  June  14, 1982. 
In  reply  refer  to  1-20070/82. 
Hon.  Chaklbi  H.  Pracr, 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
U.S.  Senate,  Waahington,  D.C. 
Dbax  Mr.  CHAiufAH:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porUns  requirements  of  Section  36<b)  of  the 
Anns  Export  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
under  separate  cover  Transmittal  No.  82-57, 
concerning  the  Department  of  the  Navy's 
proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  the   United 
Kingdom  for  defense  articles  and  services  in 
excess  of  $50  million.   Shortly  after  this 
letter  is  delivered  to  your  office,  we  plan  to 
notify  the  news  media  of  the  unclassified 
portion  of  this  Transmittal. 
Sincerely, 

Walter  B.  Ligoh, 
Acting  Director. 

Traksicittal  No.  82-57 
Notice  of  Proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 

Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36<b)  of  the 

Arms  Export  Control  Act 

(i)  Prospective  Purchaser  United  King- 
dom. 

(U)  Total  Estimated  Value: 

BiUiont 

Major  Defense  Equipment  > $3.6 

Other 0.3 


Total. 


3.9 

■  Am  defined  in  Section  47(6)  of  the  Arm*  Export 
Control  Act. 

(Ill)  Description  of  Articles  or  Services  Of- 
fered: [Deleted.] 

(V)  Military  department:  Navy  (BAZ-1). 

(v)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc.,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid:  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivity  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  sold:  See  annex  under  separate 
cover. 

(vii)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  report. 


9UCT  JCSTinCATIOR 


Major  defense 
Other 


UNITED  1 


ICDOM— TRIDENT  MISSILE  SYSTEMS        Total . 


[DeletedJ 

The  British  Navy's  ballistic  missile 
system,  wmch  is  committed  to  NATO,  con- 
tributes td  our  mutual  defense  interests. 
This  role  reflects  our  Judgment  that  the 
U.S.  and  NATO  alliance  have  a  strong  inter- 
est in  the  Continued  viability  and  effective- 
ness of  tlis  deterrent  force.  Indeed,  the 
maintenante  of  an  independent  British  stra- 
tegic defense  was  supported  by  NATO  min- 
isters in  the  communique  of  the  Nuclear 
Planning  Oroup  at  Colorado  Springs  in 
March  19tt2.  The  acquisition  of  the  TRI- 
DENT II  system  will  enable  the  UK  to  pre- 
serve its  strategic  posture  relative  to  the  ex- 
panded Sotiet  forces  and  improved  Soviet 
defenses.  The  British  have  opted  for  TRI- 
DENT II  over  TRIDENT  I  to  maintain  com- 
monality wfth  the  U.S.  Navy.  Thus  this  sale 
will  contribute  to  the  foreign  policy  and  na- 
tional seciirity  objectives  of  the  United 
States  by  Improving  the  military  capabili- 
ties of  the  J  UK:  furthering  NATO  rational- 
ization, sti^dardizaUon,  and  interoperabil- 
ity; and  enhancing  the  defenses  of  the 
Western  Alliance. 

The  cuncnt  UK  strategic  missile  subma- 
rine force  1  las  been  operating  on  a  continu- 
ous basis  sj  ace  the  late  1960s,  and  the  limit 
of  service  life  of  both  mlssUes  and  subma- 
rines is  projected  to  be  the  mid-1990s.  The 
lead-time  for  a  modem  strategic  missile 
force  is  such  that  efforts  must  begin  at  once 
to  assure  replacement  by  a  suitable  succes- 
sor sjrstem  in  order  to  avoid  a  gap  in  the  UK 
deterrent  capability. 

The  sale  1  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  the  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

No  increase  in  UA  Government  personnel 
in  the  UK  Is  currently  planned.  At  this  time 
it  is  not  pfl  Bible  to  estimate  the  number  of 
contractor  jersonnel  that  will  be  required  in 
the  UK  t4  assist  in  the  installation  and 
check-out  of  the  missiles  and  weapon 
system  eqi4pment.  These  services  will  com- 
mence in  ttie  mid-1980s  and  continue  until 
the  mid-lOMs. 

There  wfl  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale. 

Defense  SacuRmr  AsaiSTANCE  Aoxnct, 

WoMhinoton,  D.C,  June  11, 1982. 
In  reply  re  er  to  I-01S97/82ct. 
Hon.  Chari  Ma  H.  Psrct, 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 

U.S.  Se  late. 
Wcuhingtcf,  D.C. 

Dear  Mi  .  Chajrhah:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 
porting re<  ulrements  of  Section  39(b)  of  the 
Arms  Exp<  rt  Control  Act,  we  are  forwarding 
herewith  1  tanimittal  No.  82-64,  concerning 
the  Depar  ment  of  the  Air  Force's  proposed 
Letter  of  C  f f er  to  Korea  for  defense  articles 
and  servio  s  estimated  to  cost  $16.8  million. 
Shortly  af  er  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your 
office,  we  I  Ian  to  notify  the  news  media. 
Sinc<  rely, 

Walter  B.  Lioon, 
Acting  Director. 

Fransmittal  No.  82-64 

Notice  of  'proposed  Issuance  of  Letter  of 
Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36(b)  of  the 
Arms  Ex|>ort  Control  Act 

(i)  Prosjitctitie  purchaser:  Korea 
(11)  Total  estimated  value: 


June  17,  1982 

MiUiont 

^uipment  ■ $14.5 

2.3 


16.8 

■  As  defined  in  Section  47(8)  of  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act. 

(iii)  Description  of  articles  or  services  of- 
fered: Six  P-4D  aircraft. 

(iv)  Militari  department-  Air  Force 
(SOO).  I 

(V)  Sales  commission,  fee,  etc,  paid,  of- 
fered, or  agreed  to  be  paid-  None. 

(vi)  Sensitivitt/  of  technology  contained  in 
the  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 
posed to  be  soldi  None. 

(Vii)  Section  iS  report-  Case  not  included 
in  section  28  resort. 

(vili)  Date  liport  delivered  to  Congress: 
June  11,  1982. 


JusnncATioN 
korRa— r-4D  aircxait 

The  Oovemment  of  Korea  has  requested 
the  pmrchase  of  six  F-4D  aircraft  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  $16.8  million. 

This  sale  wiQ  contribute  to  the  foreign 
policy  objective  of  the  United  States  by 
helping  to  improve  the  security  of  a  friendly 
country  which  has  been  and  continues  to  be 
an  important  force  for  modernization  and 
progress  in  eastern  Asia.  The  sale  of  this 
equipment  and  support  will  enhance  deter- 
rence and  contribute  to  the  preservation  of 
peace  and  statility  on  the  Korean  penin- 
sula. 

The  sale  will  provide  six  F-4D  aircraft  to 
replace  six  F-^iD  aircraft  lost  during  the 
past  seven  years  through  normal  attrition 
and  will  improlve  the  combat  effectiveness 
of  the  Korean  Air  Force.  Since  only  attri- 
tion replacements  are  being  provided,  no  ad- 
ditional support  equipment,  spare  parts,  or 
training  will  be  required  and  these  aircraft 
can  be  easUy  absorbed  by  the  Korean  Air 
Force.  I 

The  sale  of  this  equipment  and  support 
will  not  affect  ^he  basic  military  balance  in 
the  region. 

These  ai; 
ventory;  therel 
involved  in  tl 

ImplementatI 
quire  the  assi 
Oovemment 
Korea. 

There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  U.S. 
defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 


will  be  sold  from  USAF  in- 
ire,  no  prime  contractor  is 
sale. 

in  of  this  sale  will  not  re- 
lent  of  any  additional  U.S. 
contractor    personnel    to 


ARY  POLICY 

•  Mr.  JEPSBN.  Mr.  President,  with  all 
of  the  discussion  about  the  budget  def- 
icit and  its  Impact  on  high  interest 
rates,  policymakers  have  lost  sight  of 
the  critical  role  played  by  monetary 
policy.  Dave  Smick  has  written  an  in- 
teresting article  on  the  importance  of 
monetary  po^cy  in  the  present  eco- 
nomic crisis.  It  argues  forcefully  for 
more  serious  attention  to  the  Federal 
Reserve's  poKcies  if  we  are  ever  going 
to  get  intereist  rates  down  again  and 
revitalize  the  American  economy. 

The  article  if  ollows: 

[From  tne  Sim,  June  14, 19821 

The  Wrong  Poucy 

(By  David  M.  Smick) 

WASHiNGTON^-Several  months  ago. 
Senate  Budget  Chairman  Pete  Domenici 
was  lecturing  ifeporters  on  Ronald  Reagan's 
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deficit  problem.  The  solution,  he  concluded, 
was  to  make  deeper  cuts  in  federal  social 
programs  and  to  look  at  the  "revenue  side 
of  things"— a  Washington  euphemism  for 
raising  taxes. 

Near  the  end,  a  reporter  asked,  "Senator, 
you've  said  nothing  of  monetary  policy. 
How  much  of  this  deficit  do  you  attribute  to 
the  Federal  Reserve?" 

The  Senator  paused,  and  to  everyone's 
surprise  replied,  "Quite  a  bit,  I  guess." 

"Then  why,"  the  reporter  continued, 
"aren't  you  talking  about  monetary  policy?" 

Mr.  Domenici  responded  with  a  discourse 
on  the  independence  of  the  Fed,  the  impor- 
tance of  "tight"  money  and  the  problem  of 
congressional  Jurisdiction. 

All  of  which  I  have  come  to  call  the  "I 
Don't  Do  Windows  Syndrome." 

Today  the  "Windows  Syndrome"  has  cap- 
tured official  Washington.  Mention  mone- 
tary policy  and  policymakers  behave  as  if 
they  have  Just  found  a  hair  in  their  biscuit. 
As  one  prominent  columnist  quipped,  when 
it  comes  to  the  Federal  Reserve,  "that  was 
the  day  I  skipped  economics  class." 

It  woxild  be  amusing  except  that  monetary 
policy  is  having  far  more  effect  on  the  defi- 
cit than  the  deficit  is  having  on  monetary 
policy. 

Today  If  you  are  nearly  un«nployed  or 
about  to  go  bankrupt,  you  are  told  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  "Hold  on.  Be  pa- 
tient. The  prosperity  of  a  budget  compro- 
mise is  Just  around  the  comer."  Senate  Re- 
publicans believe  the  economic  problem  is 
that  senior  citizens  have  too  much  cash  in 
their  pockets.  And  House  Democrats  would 
enact  a  monumental  tax  hike  in  the  middle 
of  a  recession,  which  brings  to  mind  Herbert 
Hoover's  "budget  balancing"  tax  increase  of 
1932.  It  led  to  larger  deficits  and  a  further 
deteriorating  economy. 

The  tragedy  is  that  no  one  mentions  mon- 
etary policy.  I'm  specifically  referring  to  the 
catastrophic  events  of  October,  1979,  when 
the  Carter  administration,  with  Republican 
support,  ushered  in  a  silent  monetarist  revo- 
lution which  has  had  profound  implications. 

For  most  of  Ihe  1970s,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve performed  primarily  one  task:  it  tar- 
geted interest  rates.  In  October,  1979,  how- 
ever, it  dropped  concern  for  interest  rates 
and  began  an  experiment  in  managing  the 
money  supply.  The  Fed  would  attempt  to 
manage  the  economy's  monetary  base  by 
hitting  long-term  targets  for  aggregate 
measurements  of  money,  the  favorite  being 
Ml-B  (currency  plus  checking  accounts).  In- 
terest rates,  all  were  assured,  would  fall  in 
line  as  this  new  system  weaned  the  economy 
from  excessive  credit  and  gently  brought 
down  inflation. 

While  few  would  argue  again  for  Interest 
rate  targets  (which  were  inflationary)  the 
monetarist  cure  has  clearly  been  worM  than 
the  disease.  The  1979  reforms  have  actually 
produced  a  less  stable  growth  in  the  money 
supply  and  less  market  stability  than 
before.  Interest  rates  almost  immediately 
experienced  dramatic  gyrations.  For  the 
first  time  since  the  Great  Depression,  inter- 
est rates  stayed  high  though  inflation  was 
low. 

The  most  disturbing  phenomenon  is  some- 
thing that  has  never  occurred  in  the  record- 
ed tiistory  of  the  business  cycle:  Since  the 
1979  reforms,  we  encountered  two  back-to- 
back  recessions  in  less  than  22  months.  We 
also  experienced  a  21.5  percent  prime  inter- 
est rate  under  Presidait  Carter  and  a  20.5 
percent  rate  under  President  Reagan.  We 
faced  almost  identical  economic  reaietlons 
under  both  a  president  who  cut  taxes,  re- 


duced spending  and  ventilated  the  regula- 
tory system,  and  a  president  who  presided 
over  Just  the  reverse.  The  policy  common  to 
both?  The  1979  monetarist  exi>eriment. 

In  the  first  months  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, the  White  House  approached  the 
Federal  Reserve  with  almost  childlike  faith. 
The  Treasury  presented  the  Fed  a  plan  to 
halve  the  growth  of  the  money  supply  over 
four  to  six  years.  This  would  reduce  infla- 
tion, without  shocking  the  economy  into  a 
deep  recession  or  depreolon. 

Instead,  the  Treasury  eatlmates  the  Fed 
delivered  80  percent  of  this  reduction  in  the 
first  year  alone,  and  did  so  In  a  completely 
erratic  fashion.  As  the  economy  suffocated 
one  moment  and  hyperventilated  the  next, 
Ronald  Reagan  fell  prey  to  a  policy  that  did 
for  him  what  similar  policies  have  done  for 
Margaret  Thatcher. 

Interest  rates  see-sawed  and  remained 
high.  Output  drcvped.  unemployment  and 
bankruptcies  approached  all-Ume  highs,  and 
the  deficit  projection  nearly  doubled  from 
the  previous  Carter  deficit  of  $59  billion. 
Neatly  85  percent  of  this  doubling  was  due 
precisely  to  the  economy's  slowdown. 

Clearly,  the  Reagan  deficits  are  the  effect, 
not  the  cause,  of  a  serious  mcHietary  prob- 
lem. But  we  dont  need  "easier"  money  any 
more  than  we  need  "tighter"  money.  What 
we  need  is  to  take  a  cloao'  lo<A  at  the  1979 
reforms,  and  the  role  that  targeting  money 
supply  aggregates  has  played  In  causing  the 
interest  rate  gyrations  which  are  strangling 
the  economy. 

Sooner  or  later,  Presldait  Reagan  must 
ask  his  residoit  monetarists  whether  a  gov- 
ernment institution  can  manage  the  money 
supply  any  better  than  government  can 
manage  swine  flu  vaccinations.  Can  the 
Fed's  Open  Market  Committee  know  for 
any  given  week  how  much  money  and  credit 
230  million  Americans  need  or  want? 

Some  officials  at  Iteasury  respond  that, 
despite  wild  gyrations  in  the  monetary  ag- 
gregates. "On  average"  the  Federal  Reserve 
did  a  "magnificent"  Job  in  1081.  On  average 
you  don't  need  a  winter  coat  in  Baltimore.  If 
a  monetary  policy  provides  too  little  money 
part  of  the  time  and  too  much  the  rest  of 
the  time,  the  policy  is  wrong  all  of  the  time. 

In  an  apprearanoe  tills  year  on  "Meet  the 
Press,"  Nobel  Pi-lse  winning  economist 
Milton  Fttedman  brilliantly  savaged  the 
Federal  Reserve's  1961  performance.  He 
then  called  for  more  efficient  operation  of 
the  system.  The  truth  is,  the  problem  is  the 
system. 

The  problem  la  that  a  panel  of  wise  men 
at  the  Fed  are  trying  to  guess  the  futiuv 
supply  of  money,  when  the  market  itself 
should  be  allowed  to  find  the  equilibrium 
point  between  the  sun>ly  of  money  and  the 
demand  for  it.  But  this  requires  abandon- 
ment of  today's  "quantity  rule"  and  a  move 
in  the  direction  of  a  "prloe  r|ileA  which  in 
iU  pure  form  is  a  monetary  policy  that  tar- 
gets the  value  rather  than  the  quantity  of 
money. 

One  price-rule-oriented  proposal  would 
phase  out  open  maiket  operations,  the  Fed's 
vehicle  for  changing  the  quantity  of  money, 
and  remobilise  the  discount  rate  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  providing  Federal  Reserve 
credit.  The  discount  rate,  which  is  the  rate 
the  Fed  lends  reserves  to  member  banks, 
would  be  set  near  the  market  rate,  allowing 
the  market  a  role  in  determining  the  growth 
of  credit.  But  the  discoimt  rate  would  be  a 
tool,  not  a  target:  It  would  be  changed  with 
inflation. 

But  whatever  the  alternative,  the  key  is  to 
provide  the  Federal  Reserve  with  better  in- 


formation. Monetarism  provides  unreliable 
information  on  the  supply  of  money  and  no 
information  on  people's  changing  ifawn^nrf 
for  money  and  credit  needed  to  produce, 
invest  and  promote  full  employment. 

Ironically,  Prime  Minister  Thatcher  has 
deserted  the  monetarist  camp.  She  recently 
abandoned  quantity  management  and  is 
moving  toward  a  price  rule.  She  also  intro- 
duced tax  incentives  for  small-scale  entre- 
preneurs. Maybe  Mrs.  Thatcher  Is  becoming 
Reaganised.  as  the  ifeagan  administration  is 
becmning  Thatcherlxed. 

Notice,  I'm  calling  not  for  reinflatlon.  but 
for  a  monetary  policy  that  prtKnotes  price 
stability  with  the  clear  reoognlUon  that 
output  and  employment  have  far  more 
effect  on  the  deficit  than  any  fiscal  tinker- 
ing Congress  can  muster.  Today  an  economy 
fully  employed  would  bring  In  at  least  $75 
billion  additional  federal  revenue.  By  the 
same  token,  a  new  monetary  plan  that  al- 
lowed roughly  a  1.2  percent  Improvement  in 
economic  growth  would  balance  the  budget 
by  1986,  and  still  not  be  considered  a  "rosy" 
expected  growth  rate  by  historic  standards. 

The  people  of  Baltimore  want  to  work,  be 
industrious,  take  entrepreneurial  risks  and, 
with  all  their  energy  and  initiative,  make 
the  present  economy  succeed.  The  current 
monetary  poUcy  Just  wont  give  them  the 
chance. 

It  is  time  the  Reagan  administration  con- 
sider not  Just  the  supply  of  money  and 
credit,  but  people's  demand  for  money  and 
credit.  It  is  time  for  some  new  economic 
vision.  It  is  time  to  do  windows.* 


THE  SECXTRITY  OP  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Bfr.  President, 
in  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Peo- 
ple's Republic  of  China  or.  Red  China, 
as  it  is  commonly  Imown.  to  force  the 
United  States  to  discontinue  the  sale 
of  arms  to  Taiwan,  many  people  in  our 
own  country  have  either  forgotten  the 
importance  of  Taiwan,  particularly  its 
strategic  value,  or  they  have  never  re- 
alized it  at  all. 

The  increasing  tendency  of  our  Oov- 
emment is  to  look  upon  Taiwan  and 
Red  China  as  one  China.  I  cannot 
accept  that  simply  because  you  cannot 
have  one  China  with  part  of  it  Com- 
munist and  part  of  it  free.  I  would  like 
to  think  of  one  China  as  a  possibility 
in  the  future  and  that  being  a  free 
China  with  whom  we  could  have  com- 
plete, cordial,  and  understanding  rela- 
tions. 

In  the  meantime,  I  am  going  to  con- 
tinue my  efforts  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  and  my  fellow  citi- 
zens to  the  importance  of  Taiwan  to 
the  United  States,  the  Pacific  Ocean 
and.  therefore,  the  entire  world.  Just 
recently,  the  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies  of  Georgetown 
University  has  published  a  paper  enti- 
tled "The  Security  of  Taiwan."  This 
paper  was  written  by  Martin  L.  Las- 
ater  and  includes  a  foreword  by  Ray  8. 
Cline.  In  particular,  I  would  call  my 
colleagues'  attention  to  that  section  of 
the  paper  dealing  with  Taiwan's  stra- 
tegic value  which  appears  on  pages  22 
through  page  27  of  that  publication. 
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I  aak  that  this  portion  of  the  work 
be  minted  in  the  Rbcoro. 
The  material  follows: 
TBI  Skuukitt  or  Taiwah :  UmtAvsLiifo  trx 

DlLBtMA 

(By  Martin  L.  Lasater) 

TAIWAM'S  STKATCOIC  VALXTE 

The  strategic  importance  of  Taiwan  is 
much  greater  than  Is  generally  recognized 
In  the  United  States.  Indeed,  with  the  em- 
phasis given  to  the  building  of  a  strategic 
consensus  with  the  PRC,  Taiwan's  strategic 
value  to  the  free  world  has  been  largely  for- 
gotten. To  place  Taiwan's  security  in  a 
proper  context,  we  need  to  examine  the 
island's  Importance  from  the  point  of  view 
of  the  principal  international  actors  in- 
volved—the United  States,  the  Republic  of 
Ciiina.  the  Soviet  Union,  the  People's  Re- 
public of  China,  and  Japan. 

n  J.  raacKPnoHS 
UJS.  strategic  tiilnking  is  dominated  by 
the  threat  poaed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  In 
East  Asia  the  most  Important  strategic  de- 
velopoMints  In  recent  years  have  Included 
the  steadily  Increasing  military  strength  of 
the  Soviet  Union  deployed  in  the  region,  the 
Sino-Sovlet  split,  Peking's  Improved  rela- 
tions with  the  West,  the  reemergence  of 
Japan  as  a  Pacific  basin  power,  the  decline 
of  the  U.S.  presence  In  the  region  since  the 
Vietnam  War,  and  the  continued  turbulence 
in  Indodiina. 

As  a  result  of  these  trends,  the  United 
States  has  found  It  expedient  to  seeic  great- 
er cooperation  from  its  friends  in  Asia  and 
even.  In  the  case  of  the  PRC,  to  consider 
forming  quasl-alUances  with  past— and  per- 
haps future— enemies.  Nothing  symbolizes 
the  new  strategic  era  more  graphically  than 
President  Jimmy  Carter's  December  IS, 
1978  annoiuicement  that  he  was  extending 
diplomatic  recognition  to  the  Communist 
government  of  Peking  and  withdrawing  U.S. 
recognition  from  its  longtime  ally  on 
Taiwan,  the  Republic  of  China. 

President  Carter  and  those  supporting  his 
Chtaia  policy  used  many  arguments  to  Justi- 
fy the  switch  in  relations,  but  one  of  the 
most  penuasive  was  strategic  in  nature. 
Briefly,  the  argument  was  as  follows:  Tai- 
wan's value  as  a  military  and  logistical  base, 
recreation  area  for  combatants,  and  forward 
post  for  the  free  world  Is  substantially  infe- 
rior to  the  PRC's  value  as  a  counter-force  to 
the  Soviets.  The  faculties  on  Taiwan  can  be 
replaced  by  similar  facilities  in  Japan,  Oki- 
nawa, or  the  Philippines.  The  advantage  to 
the  United  States  of  Peking's  tying  down 
onemuarter  to  one-third  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  mUitary  forces,  however,  catuiot  l>e 
duplicated.  Moreover,  Taiwan's  facilities  are 
most  useful  against  a  hostile  mainland 
China,  a  long-term  threat  at  best,  whereas 
the  PRC  is  useful  against  the  immediate 
Soviet  threat.  It  is  in  UJS.  interests,  there- 
fore, to  take  advantage  of  Peking's  wiUlng- 
nesB  to  cooperate  against  the  Soviets,  even 
though  the  cost  Is  reduced  relations  with 
the  ROC. 

There  Is  evidence  to  support  this  view.  In 
1980  the  Soviet  Union  deployed  some  48  di- 
visions (6  tank  and  40  motorlied  rifle)  along 
the  Sino-Soviet  border,  as  compared  to  30 
divisions  (15  tank  and  16  motorized  rifle)  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe.  In  addition, 
some  507  combat  ships,  3,080  operational 
aircraft,  and  large  numben  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic, theater,  and  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
were  stationed  in  the  Far  East.  Theoretical- 
ly, a  rapproachement  between  Peking  and 
Moscow  would  free  these  forces  to  be  de- 
ployed elsewhere,  perhaps  in  ueas  more 


threatening!  to  U.S.  interests  such  as  East- 
em  Europe  pr  Southwest  Asia. 

In  spite  o|  the  compelling  tone,  this  argu- 
ment has  certain  weaknesses  that  must  be 
noted  here  and  further  developed  In  Chap- 
ter Three.  Taiwan  is  of  much  greater  strate- 
gic value  to  the  free  world  than  is  usually 
acknowledged.  To  sacrifice  the  island's  logis- 
tical facilities,  geographical  advantages,  and 
politlcal-ecoviomic  strengths  unnecessarily 
would  be  shbrt-sighted  and  harmful  to  long- 
term  U.S.  interests.  Moreover,  not  all  of  the 
Soviet  forc«s  deployed  in  the  Far  East  are 
directed  at  the  PRC.  Other  missions  Include 
the  protection  of  Eastern  Siberia  and  the 
sea-lanes  serving  this  vast,  rich  region,  the 
protection  of  key  strategic  nuclear  strike 
forces  located  east  of  Lake  Baikal  to  Petro- 
pavlovsk.  the  projection  of  a  political  pres- 
ence in  Northeast  and  Southeast  Asia,  and 
the  carryinf  out  of  operations  against  U.S. 
attack  submarines,  carrier  task  forces,  and 
free  world  SLCX^s.  Because  the  Pacific 
Basin  region  is  growing  In  Importance  In 
Soviet  eyes,  the  number  of  troops  and  other 
forces  withidrawn  In  the  event  of  a  rap- 
prochement between  Peking  and  Moscow  is 
highly  speculative. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  consistency 
in  Peking's  foreign  policy.  How  permanent 
is  the  Sino-Soviet  split?  How  long  will  the 
pragmatic,  Western-learning  policies  of 
Teng  Hsiao<plng  remain  in  effect?  These  are 
matters  over  which  the  United  States  has 
some,  but  orobably  not  much,  influence.  If, 
on  the  one  jhand,  historical,  cultural,  politi- 
cal, and  id^loglcal  differences  between  the 
USSR  and  China  are  too  great  to  permit 
reconciliation,  then  the  Soviet  Union  is 
likely  to  maintain  its  forces  along  the  Slno- 
Soviet  border  regardless  of  the  state  of 
Slno-Ameri^an  relations.  And  if.  on  the 
other  hand,  the  differences  can  be  over- 
come, then  the  timing  of  the  rapproche- 
ment betw^n  the  two  Communist  powers  Is 
likely  to  b€l  according  to  their  interests  and 
not  those  of  the  United  States. 

Insofar  as  the  pro-Western  policies  of 
Teng  Hsia9-ping  are  concerned,  reports  of 
an  Importttit  Politburo  meeting  In  Peking 
In  early  1^1  indicated  that  the  PRC  will 
continue  it|  present  course  of  Improved  rela- 
tions with  the  West  but  that  there  exists 
among  the  ruling  elite  a  strong  pro-Moscow 
faction  hiahly  critical  of  Teng's  direction. 
Whether  ;he  elder  statesman  and  his 
chosen  suo  sessora  can  hold  the  line,  and  for 
how  long,  1 1  unknown. 

At  best,  I  hen,  relations  between  Waaiiing- 
ton  and  P(  king  are  tenuous,  unpredictable, 
and  subjeo  t  to  reversal.  In  view  of  U.S.  in- 
terests, th(  re  Is  nothing  wrong  In  trying  to 
exploit  pr«  lent  differences  between  Moscow 
and  Peklni ;.  It  would  be  wrong,  however,  to 
Ignore  othi  t  options  or  to  endanger  without 
cause  f rleiids  of  long  standing.  Unfortunate- 
ly, as  far  as  U.S.-ROC  relations  are  con- 
cerned, this  has  been  the  result  of  recent 
U.S.  Chlnsi  policy. 

In  large  measure,  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding U.8.  policy  toward  the  "two 
Chinas"  centers  around  varying  perceptions 
of  Soviet  end  Chinese  intentions  and  differ- 
ing strate  ie  approaches  to  East  Asia.  Dr. 
e  calaplno  of  UC/Berkeley  has 
grouped  tj  lese  approaches  into  strategies  of 
withdrawi  i,  united  front,  and  equilibrium. 
The  str^gy  of  withdrawal  of  VJS.  forces 
has  been  largely  rejected  by  the 
people,  and  most  certainly  by  the 
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Communist  glaiits  (the  equilibrium  strate- 
gy) tend  to  view  the  strategic  value  of 
Taiwan  In  quite  different  ways. 

The  following  examples  of  U.S.  strategic 
thinking  toward  Taiwan,  although  certainly 
not  exhaustive  nor  even  fully  representa- 
tive, are  illusliative  of  these  divergent 
views.  [ 

One  of  the  primary  architects  of  Carter's 
China  policy— a junited  front  approach— was 
former  Asslstani  Secretary  of  State  for  East 
fie  Affairs  Richard  Hol- 
lenting  on  Reagan's  foreign 
ia,  he  spoke  almost  dispar- 
'8  strategic  value: 
has  managed  to  hold  the 
line  for  policy  continuity  against  those  who 
advocate  turning  the  clock  back  and  upgrad- 
ing American  relations  with  Taiwan.  .  .  . 

"The  strategic  relationship  with  China, 
not  Taiwan,  is  the  main  issue,  with  global 
and  historic  importance.  That  it  has  been 
submerged  under  the  Taiwan  issue  only  Il- 
lustrates anew  i  that  trivia  can  command 
center  stage  wt^ile  great  issues  wait  in  the 
wings." 

Ray  S 


Asian    and 
brooke.  In  coi 
policy  toward 
agingly  of  Talwi 
"...  Mr.  Hall 


Cnine, 


Reagan  a<  ministration.  Those  who  advocate 
a  united  'ront  with  the  PRC  against  the 
Soviet  Utlon  and  those  who  argue  for  a 
more  ball  need  U.8.  approach  to  the  two 


Senior  Associate  at  Oeorge- 
town  University's  Center  for  Strategic  and 
International  Studies,  sees  an  Important 
role  for  Taiwan  in  the  security  of  East  Asia: 

"From  the  U.$.  point  of  view  the  Republic 
of  China  makes:  a  major  contribution  to  the 
military  securitjy  of  the  whole,  long  East 
Asian  island  chain  stretching  from  Japan  to 
Indonesia,  as  well  as  to  the  security  of  the 
vital  shipping  lanes  along  the  periphery  of 
all  of  Asia.  It  has  strong  defense  forces  and 
the  win  to  use!  them.  In  this  way  Taiwan 
contributes  diijectly  to  the  strategic  de- 
fenses of  the  'West  Pacific,  a  matter  of 
prime  importahce  to  the  United  States. 
Japan,  and  ther  trading  partners  in  the  Pa- 
cific Basin."      I 

Dr.  Scalaplno  seems  to  adopt  a  strategy  of 
equilibrium  in  {suggesting  that  the  United 
SUtes  work  captiously  with  the  PRC  while 
at  the  same  time  extending  support  to 
Taiwan:  | 

"The  commcai  interests  of  the  United 
States  and  China  presently  center  on  the 
desire  to  prevent  Russian  expansion.  This  is 
a  legitimate  objective,  but  it  would  not  be  in 
American  interests  to  march  against  the 
Soviet  Union  in  order  to  strengthen  China's 
security,  seemingly  the  foremost  desire  of 
current  Chinese  leaders.  .  .  . 

".  .  .  Taiwan  will  continue  to  be  an  issue 
between  us.  PRC  leaders  will  insist  that  we 
have  recognized  Taiwan  as  a  part  of  their 
China  and  thati  military  assistance  to  Taipei 
therefore  constitutes  interference  in  the  in- 
ternal affairs  of  a  sovereign  state.  We 
should  stand  firm  on  this  matter.  Having 
given  away  a  goodly  portion  of  American 
credibility  in  Asia  in  the  recent  past,  we 
cannot  afford  to  capitulate  further  on  this 
issue,  with  its  moral  and  strategic  implica- 
tions. The  United  States  must  uphold  two 
principles  frequently  enunciated  in  the  past: 
the  "Taiwan  issge  must  be  settled  peacefully, 
and  until  such  a  settlement  is  achieved,  we 
shall  furnish  those  weapons  necessary  for 
the  defense  of  Taiwan." 

Because  of  the  public  debate  surrounding 
the  Taiwan  Issue  in  the  United  States,  most 
Americans  are  aware  of  at  least  some  of  the 
major  arguments  offered  by  U.S.  experts  on 
the  broad  question  of  U.S.-Chlna  relations. 
Perceptions  of  Taiwan's  strategic  value  from 
the  point  of  view  of  other  countries,  howev- 
er, are  equally  valid  and  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining,  for  exam- 
ple, arms  sales  policy  to  Taiwan.  Here  we 
will  briefly  eJEsimlne  representative  views 
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from  the  Republic  of  China,  the  Soviet 
Union,  the  People's  Republic  of  China,  and 
Japan. 

THKEAT  AM ALTSIS 

Before  considering  these  views,  however, 
it  must  be  noted  that  each  nation  has  a  dif- 
ferent perception  of  the  external  threat  it 
faces  against  its  interests  and  policies.  Thus. 
for  Taiwan,  the  primary  and  immediate 
threat  is  seen  as  the  Communist  govern- 
ment on  the  mainland.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
a  more  distant,  albeit  real,  threat  and  even 
has  some  current  utility  in  drawing  the 
PRC's  attention  away  from  its  goal  of 
"bringing  Taiwan  back  to  the  embrace  of 
the  motherland  and  reunifying  the  coim- 
try." 

The  Soviet  Union  sees  Its  Interests  In  East 
Asia  threatened  by  both  the  United  States 
and  the  PRC.  and  to  a  considerably  lesser 
extent  by  Japan.  Taiwan  is  not  highly  sig- 
nificant, but  could  be  tactically  asef  ul  under 
certain  circumstances. 

The  PRC  looks  at  the  Soviet  Union  as  its 
Immediate,  principal  enemy  and  at  the 
United  States  as  its  lesser,  long-term  enemy. 
In  keeping  with  the  principles  of  "united 
front  tactics,"  Peking  has  chosen  to  ally 
temporarily  with  the  lesser  threat  in  order 
to  outmaneuver  the  greater.  Taiwan's 
threat  to  Peking  is  minimal  militarily  but  is 
probably  greater  politically  and  psychologi- 
cally because  ROC  economic,  political,  and 
social  successes  contrast  vividly  with  past 
Communist  failures. 

Threat  perceptions  in  Japan  are  undergo- 
ing a  remarkable  metamorphosis.  As  late  as 
1978  Franklin  Weinstein  of  Stanford  Uni- 
versity was  able  to  say:  'The  persistent  paci- 
fism of  the  Japanese  people  is  reinforced  by 
a  widespread  belief  that  there  is  no  convinc- 
ing strategic  Justification  for  an  accelerated 
military  buildup  by  Japan.  Indeed.  Japanese 
and  American  strategists  agree  that  Japan 
faces  no  Imminent  security  threats." 

Today,  due  in  part  to  U.S.  insistence— and 
Moscow's  heavy-handedness— many  Japa- 
nese perceive  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  only 
real  threat  to  tlieir  country.  This  threat 
manifests  Itself  on  a  number  of  different 
levels,  including  possible  interdiction  of 
vital  sea-lanes,  seizure  of  Middle  Eastern 
sources  of  oil.  and  actual  attack  against 
Japan  itself.  Tangible  evidence  of  this 
threat  is  seen  in  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  "Northern  Territories."  four  islands  In 
the  Kurlle  chain  off  the  Shiretoko  penin- 
sula of  northern  Hokkaido. 

The  Japanese  view  the  PRC  as  a  threat 
only  on  a  long-term  basis.  Short-term  em- 
phasis has  been  given  to  greater  economic 
cooperation  with  Peking.* 


NOR'EASTER  NAMED  MAINE 
HITS  OMAHA 

•  Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  basebaU 
has  been  called  "the  summer  game." 
Few  people  would  thinlc  that  the  State 
of  Maine— which  has  but  a  few  short 
months  of  warm  weather— would 
produce  a  college  baseball  team  with 
the  ability  to  compete  on  a  national 
level. 

This  year,  the  Black  Bears  from  the 
University  of  Maine  at  Orono  have 
done  the  unexpected.  Not  only  did 
they  make  the  College  World  Series 
for  the  second  consecutive  year,  they 
went  on  to  l)eat  Stanford  last  week  in 
Omaha,  Nebr..  placing  them  in  the 


"final  four"  and  in  the  running  for  the 
national  championship. 

Although  the  University  of  Miami 
was  the  ultimate  national  champion, 
this  team  from  the  Northeast— which 
has  played  fewer  games  in  its  entire 
short  season  than  its  competitors  has 
won— tied  for  third  in  the  country  this 
year.  I  think  their  efforts,  and  the 
bacldng  they  received  from  fans 
throughout  the  State,  have  been  ex- 
ceptional, and  are  certainly  worthy  of 
national  recognition.  I  would  like  to 
bring  the  following  excellent  account 
of  their  success  in  Omaha,  written  by 
Malcolm  Moran  for  the  New  York 
Times,  to  my  colleagues'  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  11. 1982] 

NoR'KAsm  Namkd  Mann  Hm  Omaha 

(By  Malcolm  Moian) 

Omaha.  June  10.— Early  this  week.  Jotm 
Wlnkln.  the  UtUversity  of  Maine  baseball 
coach,  realized  that  there  was  something 
that  his  players  needed  to  be  told  as  they 
reached  the  College  World  Series  for  the 
second  consecutive  year.  For  the  first  time. 
Wlnkln  announced  to  his  playen  that  they 
could  win  a  national  ctiampionshlp. 

The  players'  doubts  were  underatandable. 
for  14  of  the  last  15  yean,  the  series  has 
been  won  by  teams  from  California  or  Arizo- 
na, where  the  endless  summer  allows  col- 
leges the  luxury  of  playing  the  summer 
game  in  January.  When  the  series  began  on 
Jime  4.  each  of  the  seven  other  teams  in  the 
double-elimination  tournament  had  won 
more  games  this  season  ttian  Maine  had 
played. 

In  35  years,  the  1052  Holy  Ooes  team  is 
the  only  champion  from  the  Northeast. 
Which  made  it  seem  logical  to  think  ttiat  It 
would  be  a  cold  day  In  Omaha  when  any- 
thing like  that  would  happen  again. 
nrmiG  wkathb 

It  was  fitting  that  on  the  night  that 
Maine  (34-13)  eliminated  Stanford.  8-5.  to 
Join  the  Pinal  four  for  the  second  time  In 
seven  yean,  the  temperature  crept  down 
Into  the  50's  and  the  winds  approached  30 
miles  an  hour.  "Tea.  we  are  used  to  it." 
Wlnkln  said. 

This  year,  for  the  fint  time  since  1954. 
the  Pinal  Four  does  not  Include  a  represent- 
ative from  California  or  Arizona. 

Of  the  Black  Bear's  22  players.  18  playen 
are  from  Maine,  including  the  entire  start- 
ing lineup  ttiat  beat  Stanford  on  Wednesday 
night.  Four  other  playen  are  from  Massa- 
chusetts, one  from  New  Hampshire  and  one 
from  Connecticut. 

Scholarship  funds.  Improvements  to  Ma- 
haney  Diamond  on  the  Orono  campus,  and 
expenses  for  trips  such  as  one  to  California 
tills  season  all  must  be  privately  financed. 
Each  year,  skills  must  be  refined  in  a  field 
house  because  it  is  always  too  cold  to  go  out- 
side. Double-play  drills  are  repeated  in  one 
comer,  bunt  plays  in  another.  Stanford's 
season  started  on  Jan.  29.  Maine's  firat 
game  was  on  March  14.  in  California.  "Gen- 
erally." Wlnkln  said,  "our  flnt  time  outside 
is  our  fint  game." 

"TRX  snowBiuw" 

Now  there  are  playen  with  New  England 
accents  who  will  play  Miami  Friday  night. 
competing  with  the  Hurricanes.  Texas  and 
Wichita  State  for  the  national  champion- 
ship. "We're  no  longer  the  Snowbirds," 
Wlnkln  said. 


The  niduiame  Snowbirds  had  been  earned 
here  during  disappointing  games  In  past 
tournaments.  "The  two  Arizona  teams,  both 
of  them  kind  of  ttirew  Uiat  at  us.  goodna- 
turedly."  said  Wlnkln.  in  his  36th  year  of 
coadiing.  including  eight  at  Maine  and  20  at 
Colby  College.  In  Watervllle.  Me.  "Kid- 
dingly.  they  called  us  poUto  picken.  snow- 
birds." But  during  a  game.  Jokes  sent  from 
dugout  to  dugout  are  often  meant  to  deliver 
a  message.  The  warm-weather  teams  had 
made  their  point.  'We've  come  into  this 
tiling  and  been  Intimidated  by  the  well- 
know  powen."  Wlnkln  said.  "Not  that  they 
Intentionally  intimidate  us.  but  the  aura  of 
those  powen  has  intimidated  us."  Wtnkln 
smiled.  "As  you  might  expect  from  potato 
picken."  he  said. 

The  inferiority  complex  disappeared  after 
Joe  Johnson,  a  Junior  right-hander,  pitclied 
a  four-tiitter  to  eliminate  C^alifomla  State- 
Pullerton.  and  BiU  Swift,  a  sophomore 
right-luuider.  held  Stanford  to  four  hits.  A 
busload  of  foUowere.  equipped  with  sticken 
identifying  themselves  as  Mainelacs.  tiad  en- 
dured a  38-hour  ride  to  sit  In  cosy  Rosen- 
blatt Stadium  here.  Already,  they  tiad  been 
thrilled  by  Ed  Pickett's  dramatic  home  nm 
that  won  the  Northeast  regional  tourna- 
ment and  led  to  the  trip  here. 

Wlnkln  compared  the  moment  to  another 
time  ctiiseled  in  New  England  ^■l^fbtll  tiis- 
tory.  when  Carlton  Flak's  home  run  put  the 
Red  Sox  Into  the  seventh  game  of  the  1975 
World  Series.  "It  was  almost  like  the  state 
of  Maine  erupted— all  walks  of  life  from  the 
Governor  on  down."  Wlnkln  said. 

Following  a  loss  to  BCiami  In  the  first 
game  here,  the  two  victories  for  Maine  liave 
been  even  more  significant.  The  folks  at 
home  could  listen  to  the  team's  radio  net- 
work, or  watch  the  cable  telecast's  tliat  liave 
put  the  teams  on  national  television  for  ttie 
flnt  time.  A  group  of  Maine  alumni  planned 
to  fly  10  fresh  lobsters  to  the  crew  televising 
the  games  here. 

Swift  arrived  at  Maine  as  an  outfielder. 
and  became  the  No.  3  pitcher  as  a  freshman. 
At  the  start  of  this  season,  he  was  expected 
to  provide  depth  ss  a  starter  and  a  reliever. 
Instead,  Swift  became  the  No.  1  starter  and 
had  a  won-loss  record  of  9-0  with  an  earned 
run  average  of  2.01  going  into  the  series.  He 
lost  to  Miami  while  suffering  from  a  case  of 
strep  throat  that  prevented  him  from  eating 
solid  food. 

The  Black  Bean  were  In  tliis  podtion  in 
1976,  but  there  was  one  important  differ- 
ence. Bert  Roberge.  the  No.  1  pitcher  who  is 
now  In  the  Houston  Astro  organization,  was 
injured  while  pitching  In  the  100-degree 
heat.  This  time.  Maine's  three  top  pitch- 
ers—Swift, Johnson  and  Stu  Lacognata— are 
healthy. 


THE  1983  WHEAT  PROGRAM 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  my 
concern  for  American  agriculture  con- 
tinues and  deepens  and  the  farm  econ- 
omy sinks  further  and  further  into 
trouble.  Farm  prices  are  at  their 
lowest  levels  since  the  1930's  and  it  ap- 
pears certain  that  record  carryover 
stocks  will  result  from  the  1982  crop. 

The  comment  period  for  USDA's 
1983  crop  programs  closes  on  June  24. 
and  it  is  my  hope  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  will  issue  a  responsible 
policy  that  addresses  the  problems 
facing    agriculture    when    they    an- 
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notmce  their  program  for  the  coming 
crop  year. 

The  National  Association  of  Wheat 
Orowers  and  its  president,  Mr.  Wayne 
Nelaen.  a  Winner,  8.  Dak.,  wheat 
farmer,  have  been  working  hard  to 
come  up  with  a  proposal  which  would 
reduce  our  ending  stocks.  The  pro- 
gram that  they  have  explained  to  me 
earlier  this  week  is  the  resiilt  of  a 
study  which  was  done  by  Schnlttker 
Associates  at  the  request  of  the  wheat- 
growers.  It  appears  to  be  a  very  sound 
proposal  that  addresses  the  problems 
of  low  market  prices  and  the  carryover 
stocks  which  continue  to  depress 
market  prices. 

With  the  possibility  of  another 
record  wheat  crop  and  record  carry- 
over stocks,  which  would  reach  1.4  bil- 
lion bushels,  clearly  something  must 
be  done  to  bring  wheat  prices  into  line 
with  the  costs  of  production. 

According  to  the  Schnlttker  Associ- 
ates, a  program  to  reduce  wheat  stocks 
by  250  million  bushels  in  the  1983-84 
marketing  year  would  include  a  20-per- 
cent acreage  reduction  program  (ARP) 
and  a  10-percent  paid  land  diversion 
program  (LDP). 

Strongly  supported  and  adminis- 
tered, this  program  could  have  benefi- 
cial results.  Production  would  be  about 
2,320  billion  bushels;  deficiency  pay- 
ments would  cost  around  30  cents  per 
bushel:  deficiency  payments  could 
total  1450  million,  and  diversion  pay- 
ments would  be  at  a  $619  million  level. 
Compared  with  no  ARP,  this  program 
would  cost  $1,748  billion  less  and  the 
season  average  prices  for  wheat  could 
go  up  to  $4.20  or  $4.30  per  bushel. 

To  reduce  wheat  stocks  in  the  1983- 
84  marketing  year  by  150  million  bush- 
els, it  would  be  necessary  to  imple- 
ment a  15-percent  acreage  reduction 
program,  along  with  a  5-percent  paid 
diversion  program.  Again,  if  the  pro- 
gram is  strongly  supported  and  admin- 
istered, the  results  would  be  total  pro- 
duction of  about  2.420  billion  bushels, 
deficiency  pajrments  costing  40  cents 
per  bushel,  a  deficiency  payments 
total  of  $680  million,  and  diversion 
payments  of  $313  million.  The  total 
cost  savings  compared  with  having  no 
ARP  would  be  $1,474  billion  and  the 
season  average  price  for  wheat  would 
be  $4.10  to  $4.20  per  bushel. 

The  budget  savings  are  brought 
about  becatise  the  sale  of  reserve 
stocks  acctmiulated  in  previous  years 
would  pay  program  costs.  Because  the 
cost  of  au^ulring  these  stocks  is  consid- 
ered an  outlay  when  they  are  accumu- 
lated, it  would  seem  impropriate  to 
offset  the  cost  of  acquiring  these 
stocks  by  the  income  when  they  are 
sold. 

Mr.  President,  again,  this  seems  to 
be  a  sound  proposal  and  clearly  we 
must  take  action  to  bolster  plunging 
commodity  prices.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  to  contact  Secre- 


tary Blo«  and  ask  him  to  give  this 
proposal  lis  utmost  consideration. 

Finally,]  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  a  letter  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Wheat  Growers  has  sent  to 
Secretary  Block  urging  him  to  review 
the  proposal  offered  in  this  study. 
The  letter  follows: 

National  associatiom  of 
I  Whkat  Orowkrs, 

Wcuhinffton,  D.C..  June  IS,  1982. 
Hon.  JoHH  R.  Block, 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  V.S.  Department  of 
AffricuUure,  Washington,  D.C. 
E>KAR  M^  Skcrrart:  We  are  very  con- 
cerned ov^  the  fact  that  just  one  of  the 
twelve  optfcns  offered  in  the  "Preliminary 
Regulatory  Impact  Analysis"  of  the  1983 
Wheat  Profram  would  lead  to  a  reduction  In 
surplus  wheat  supplies  by  1984.  In  our  opin- 
ion, the  ambition  of  the  USDA  and  farmers 
alike  shoul^  be  to  reduce  ending  stocks  to 
raise  farm  ftrices  and  promote  savings  in  the 
cost  of  govtmment  programs. 

As  you  linow,  current  prospects  Indicate 
the  possibftity  that  carryover  stocks  next 
June  1  ma}  be  in  excess  of  1.4  billion  bush- 
els. The  current  and  projected  oversupply  of 
wheat  is  ttie  result  of  the  1980  Soviet  grain 
embargo  and  Its  continuation  until  April 
1981,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  effective 
acreage  adjustment  programs  to  offset  the 
Impact  of  (his  trade  disruption  and  subse- 
quent trad4  sanctions. 

"Effective  Wheat  Programs  for  the  1983- 
84  Season"  is  a  study  prepared  at  our  re- 
quest by  Schnlttker  Associates  of  Washing- 
ton. £>.C.  II  demonstrates  that  programs  de- 
signed to  reduce  wheat  stocks  by  1S0-2S0 
million  bushels  In  1983-84  would  result  in 
cost  savings  of  $1.5-1.7  billion  and  raise 
prices  to  fwmers  by  $.25-.45  per  bushel. 

A  2S0  mllion  bushel  cut  in  wheat  stocks 
could  be  adileved  with  a  20  percent  acreage 
reduction  ikogram  plus  a  10  percent  land  di- 
version wloi  a  $4.00  per  bushel  payment,  ac- 
cording tolthe  Schnlttker  study.  This  plan 
would  holdi  production  to  2.3  billion  bushels, 
generate  a  |»st  aavings  of  $1,748  million  and 
raise  seasoli  average  prices  to  $4.30-4.30  per 
bushel  con|pared  to  the  estimated  results  of 
no  acreage  adjustment  procram.  The  pro- 
gram analysis  also  projects  that  wheat 
stocks  could  be  reduced  by  200  million  bush- 
els through  a  IS  percent  acreage  cut  and  a 
Id  diversion  program.  A  reduc- 
it  stocks  by  150  million  bushels 
led  through  a  15  percent 
and  a  five  percent  paid  dl- 
Wheat  production  under 
would  be  2.4  billion  btiahels  in 
[cost  savings  would  amount  to 
m. 
We  woulta  like  you  to  review  the  plana  of- 
fered In  tli  la  study,  and  to  consider  the  ben- 
efits of  In  plementlng  a  strong  program  to 
reduce  whi  at  stocks  in  the  1988-84  season. 
Sine^ly, 

Watmx  K.  Nklsoh, 

Prerident* 
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to  make  quick  use  of  ap- 
parent techn(  logical  lessons, '  here  are 
far  more  fundamental  ones  to  be 
learned.  Thete  lessons  which  are  as 
old  as  military  history  are:  Crises  and 
conflicts  do  [  not  necessarily  occur 
when  the  participants  would  like;  mili- 
tary power  is  not  applied  in  splendid 
isolation,  but  With  consideration  to  po- 
litical, diploniatic,  and  economic  fac- 
tors; and,  reaiiiness  and  sustalnabillty 
have  been  proven  important  once 
again.  All  of  these  lessons  we  have  to 
note  carefully  as  we  address  our  own 
defense  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  thoughts  con- 
tained in  this  editiorial  are  of  special 
value  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read 
them.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  editoral  be  printed  in  the  Record 
in  its  entlretyi 

Uarnihg  Lessons 
(By  fJ  Clifton  Berry.  Jr.) 

The  Falkland  Islands  crisis,  like  all  con- 
flicts, should  contain  useful  lessons  for  the 
future,  if  carefully  analyzed.  Events  are  still 
unfolding,  so  definitive  "lessons  learned" 
will  not  be  woiiked  out  for  a  while  yet.  We 
can  be  sure  that  analysts  of  military  and 
diplomatic  affairs  worldwide  began  the  eval- 
uation process !  as  the  crisis  unfolded  and 
continued.  The|y  can  be  relied  upon  to  dis- 
sect the  events  of  this  crisis  in  detail. 

However,  it  is  unnecessary  to  wait  for  de- 
finitive studies  in  order  to  leam  useful  les- 
sons from  this  latest  conflict.  Indeed,  advo- 
cates of  pet  syltems  have  already  begun  to 
make  selective  use  of  the  scanty  informa- 
tion at  hand  t^  push  their  own  cases.  And 
public  officials  iworldwide,  the  n.S.  included, 
continue  to  shew  their  unfortunate  tenden- 
cies to  put  the^  feet  firmly  in  their  mouths 
by  making  predictions  or  assertions.  For  in- 
stance. Navy  secretary  John  F.  Lehman,  Jr., 
told  reporters  tnat  an  enemy  Jet  such  as  the 
Argentine  pla^e  that  icnocked  out  HUS 
Exocet  missile  "would  not 
rhere  near"  a  n.S.  battle 
such  as  that  have  an  unf  or- 
ty  to  be  refuted  by  reality. 
One  hopes  Mr,  Lehman  is  proved  right  in 
the  next  conflict  Involving  U.S.  ships. 

to  wait  for  the  next 
the  first  lesson  to  be 
always  to  have  to  be  re- 
tunately.  The  less  is  this: 
lets  do  not  always  occur  in 
^aces,  nor  do  they  unfold  ac- 
snarlos  devised  by  the  plan- 
ners. In  fact,  as  the  days 
since  April  2  hive  passed,  events  have  devel- 
oped a  direction  and  momentum  all  their 
own,  quite  incfependent  of  man's  attempts 
to  direct  then^  according  to  his  scripts.  It 
has  been  ever  thus,  and  persons  who  ignore 
this  basic  lesson  delude  themselves. 

Another  les^n  that  can  be  stated  with 
confidence:  Military  power  is  considered  and 
itself,  but  in  the  context  of 
latic,  and  economic  varia- 
le   Royal    Navy   task    force 
>m    Portsmouth,    American 
Argentine  loans  tensed  up, 
diplomats  in  the  American 
inos  Aires  awaiting  Secretary 
it.  And  when  Sheffield  was 
mood  in  the  House  of  Com- 
>ndon  streets  shifted  percep- 
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tibly  from  the  one  that  prevailed  a  few  days 
earlier  after  the  Royal  Navy  had  sunk  Ar- 
gentina's cruiser  Qeneral  Belgrano. 

Yet  another  useful  lesson:  When  a  crisis 
hits,  the  forces  must  go  to  war  as  they  are, 
not  as  they'd  like  to  be.  That's  why  uni- 
formed military  leaders  keep  saying  their 
units  must  train  and  maintain  constantly— 
it  is  because  they  do  not  know  when  the 
politicians  will  commit  them  to  action,  and 
must  try  to  be  ready  all  the  time.  When  sev- 
eral years  pass  without  conflict,  the  politi- 
cians grow  complacent.  They  cut  back  on 
flying  hours,  steaming  days,  and  maneuvers. 
Or  they  cut  spares,  as  was  done  during  the 
past  decade  in  the  UJS.  Both  the  British  and 
the  Argentines  have  discovered  the  awful 
penalties  of  training  and  spares  shortages  in 
this  conflict.  Unfortunately  for  the  young 
men  who  have  died,  eventual  corrections  of 
these  deficiencies  will  not  return  them  to 
life.  Fortunately  for  USAF,  its  shortages  are 
being  addressed.  Pray  that  the  remedies 
take  effect  before  our  men  are  committed  to 
sustained  combat. 

The  importance  of  sustalnabillty  has  once 
again  been  demonstrated.  When  politicians 
commit  forces  as  instruments  of  national 
strategy,  they  must  expect  to  have  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  field  (or  afloat  or  in  the 
air)  for  an  unpredictable,  but  probably  long, 
period  of  time.  That  means  stockpiling  con- 
sumables such  as  ammimition,  food,  and 
fuels  in  large  quantities.  That  does  not  come 
cheap,  but  is  essential  if  national  leaders  are 
to  make  credible  use  of  the  armed  services 
in  shaping  global  events. 

The  need  for  sufficient  airlift  and  sealift 
to  carry  out  national  purposes  has  once 
more  been  demonstrated.  The  British  had 
to  requisition  cruise  ships  Canberra  and 
Queen  Elizabeth  2  for  sealift,  and  engage 
commercial  air  freighters  to  haul  cargo,  be- 
cause their  armed  forces  did  not  have  the 
wherewithal.  Given  the  woefully  deficient 
sUte  of  U.S.  airlift  and  sealift,  the  UJS. 
Navy,  Air  Force,  and  Congress  ought  to  use 
this  latest  case  as  justification  to  do  some- 
thing other  than  Jabber  about  the  short- 
ages. One  senior  Air  Force  officer,  citing  the 
deficiencies,  says  the  initials  RDF  really 
stand  for  "Rhetorical  Deployment  Force" 
until  the  deficiencies  are  made  up.  He's 
right. 

Other  lessons  can  be  stated,  but  that  is 
enough  to  start.  One  final  point:  The  Falk- 
lands  crisis  demonstrates  anew  that  airpow- 
er  Is  an  essential  element  of  a  maritime 
strategy.  That  suggests  that  the  U.S.  Navy 
and  U.S.  Air  Force  should  accelerate  and 
broaden  their  cooperative  efforts  to  rein- 
force, supplement,  and  complement  each 
other's  capabilities  in  executing  the  mis- 
sions required  for  national  strategy.* 


A  NATION  OF  READERS 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  21,  1982,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
attend  an  evening  banquet  at  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  in  conjunction  with 
their  celebration  of  "A  Nation  of 
Readers."  While  the  company  that 
evening  was  lustrous  and  the  com- 
ments luminating,  no  speech  excelled 
that  of  the  Librarian  of  Congress. 
Daniel  Boorstin.  The  cogency  and  per- 
suasiveness of  his  remarks  deserve 
wider  circulation  than  merely  those  of 
use  who  were  privileged  to  hear  them 
that  evening.  I  therefore  submit  for 
the  Recoro  the  entire  text  of  his  re- 
marks. 


The  text  follows: 

A  Nation  or  Reaodis 
(Remarks  by  Daniel  J.  Boorstin  on  April  21, 
1982) 
The  pundits  in  every  age  have  been  quick 
with  premature  obituaries.  When  the  print- 
ed book  spead  across  Europe,  learned  men 
forecast  the  vulgarization  of  Imowledge  and 
the  decline  of  culture.  The  Reiudasance  fol- 
lowed. When  people  from  all  over  came  to 
the  United  States,  our  Enidlsh  friends  fore- 
cast the  corruption  of  their  language.  But 
here  immigrants  from  everywhere  learned  a 
common  tongue,  enriched  It  into  an  Ameri- 
can language  of  unexcelled  vitality  and  pro- 
duced an  American  renaissance  of  English 
literature.  When  radio  appeared,  David  Bar- 
noff  had  difficulty  perniadlng  his  knowl- 
edgeable business  colleagues  that  anybody 
would  want  to  send  meMsges  that  were  not 
directed  to  a  specific  addreswe.  We,  the 
anonymous,  involuntary  recipients  of  radio 
and  television  messages,  know  how  wrong 
they  were. 

Every  new  movement,  every  new  technolo- 
gy, spawns  predictions  of  cataclyBn  or  disas- 
ter. In  the  United  States,  the  most  change- 
ful, technologically  innovative  nation  in  his- 
tory, we  have  had  our  share  of  Caasandras. 
The  telephone,  some  confidently  i»«dlcted, 
would  soon  abolish  the  malls.  The  human 
body  could  not  stand  the  breathtaking 
speed  of  the  railroads.  AutomobOes.  Henry 
Ford  was  warned,  would  cause  chaos  on  the 
roads  by  frightening  all  the  horaea.  Still,  at 
heart,  Americans  love  change  and  welcome 
the  newer  even  If  it  is  not  always  the  better. 
And  our  enthusiasm  for  change  has  actually 
led  us  to  exaggerate  our  power  to  displace 
the  old  by  the  new.  The  obvious  example  in 
our  time  is  the  common  prediction  that  tele- 
vision and  the  computer  will  displace  the 
book,  that  a  nation  of  watchers  will  cease  to 
be  a  Nation  of  Readers. 

In  these  few  minutes  tonight  I  would  like 
to  remind  us  of  some  peculiarities  of  Ameri- 
can history,  which  shape  what  we  mean 
when  we  Americans  speak  of  a  Nation  of 
Readers.  We  are  describing  opportunities, 
risks,  and  experienoes— different  from  those 
anywhere  else  or  at  any  other  time.  For 
reading  is  not  simply  a  skill  or  a  consumer 
activity.  It  is  an  experience  and  it  has  been 
part  of  our  whole  National  experience.  This 
New  Wortd  nation  has  been  a  crossroads 
where  not  only  people  but  technologies 
meet. 

The  American  public  school,  in  its  New 
England  beginnings,  taught  children  to  read 
(and  to  beUeve)  their  "New  England  Prim- 
ers," which  eventaually  sold  5,000,000 
copies.  In  the  mid-19th  century,  readers  pre- 
pared by  William  Holmes  McOuffey  (1800- 
1873>— himself  an  American  phenomenon 
with  little  formal  education  who  at  thirteen 
years  of  age  was  teaching  on  the  frontier— 
domimited  American  elementary  schools  for 
decades,  taught  reading  along  with  morality 
and  patriotism  and  sold  125,000,000  copies. 
American  public  schools,  espedaXly  in  the 
cities,  were  a  crossroads  of  peoples,  where 
pupils  learned  to  read  the  American  lan- 
guage, which  they  taught  to  their  immi- 
grant parents.  The  United  States  became  a 
nation  as  it  became  a  Nation  of  Readers. 

For  the  diffusion  of  reading-matter  across 
our  nation  no  institution  (not  even  our 
schools)  was  more  powerful  than  the  mails. 
But  only  gradually  were  they  permitted  to 
carry  books.  Postmaster  Return  J.  Meigs  In 
1814  forbade  the  mailing  of  books  because, 
he  explained,  "the  mails  were  .  .  .  over- 
crowded with  novels  and  the  lighter  kind  of 
books  for  amusement."  But  he  was  beset  by 


more  pressing  problems,  such  as  the  theft  of 
newspapers  from  the  mails  and  the  mailing 
of  wet  newspapers  which  were  a  heavy 
burden  to  stagecoach  contractors.  For  dec- 
ades publishers  had  to  devise  ingenious  eva- 
sions, such  as  publishing  novels  In  newspa- 
per format  so  they  could  secure  the  cheap 
postage  rates  allowed  only  for  newspapers. 
MeanwhUe,  the  circulation  of  abolitionist 
printed  matter  had  created  problems  in  the 
South,  dramatized  when  former  Senator 
Robert  Hayne  led  a  mob  in  (marleston. 
South  Carolina,  invaded  the  post  office  and 
burned  the  publications  that  offended 
them. 

It  was  1851  before  books  were  admitted  to 
the  mails,  and  given  special  postage  rates.  In 
the  very  next  year,  1852,  when  "Uncle 
Tom's  (^bin"  was  published  and  then  car- 
ried by  the  mails  all  across  the  North,  the 
postal  service  helped  bring  on  the  CivQ  War. 
By  1885  new  laws  for  mailing  printed  matter 
simplified  the  collection  of  postage  on  news- 
papers, and  created  a  new  third  class  for 
books.  This  so  effectively  promoted  the  pub- 
lication and  circulation  of  reading  matter 
that  in  1891  Postmaster  Oeneral  Wanamak- 
er  calculated  the  annual  weight  of  dime- 
novel  paperbacks  and  similar  serials  at  more 
than  50,0(K)  tons.  One  publisher  alone  was 
sending  1,600  tons  of  paperbacks  through 
the  mail  annually.  Then  in  the  1890b  Rural 
Free  Delivery  widened  the  flood  of  printed 
matter.  In  the  year  1911,  more  than  a  Ml- 
lion newspapers  and  magazines  were  deliv- 
ered to  farm  homes  over  rural  mall  routes. 
RFD  was  christened,  with  only  sli^t  exag- 
geration, "the  great  university  in  which  36 
million  of  our  people  receive  their  daily  les- 
sons from  the  newspapers  and  magazines  of 
the  country." 

The  history  of  how  we,  a  people  spread 
across  a  continent,  have  become  a  Nation  of 
Readers  is  of  course  a  history  of  the  U.S. 
Mails.  It  is  also  a  history  of  transportation 
in  our  United  States  where  technologies  of 
transportation  have  been  remarkably  preco- 
cious. This  new  nation  by  mid-lOth  century 
had  more  railroad  mileage  than  all  of 
Europe.  Much  of  it  went  westward,  and 
many  lines  ran,  as  puoled  European  observ- 
ers remarked,  "from  nowhere  in  particular 
to  nowhere  at  all."  The  automobile  grew 
with  similar  suddenness,  and  millions  of 
Model  T's  were  being  produced  before  the 
roads  were  there.  The  rise  of  the  quick 
lunch  (now  rechristened  fast  food)  was  only 
one  symptom  of  an  America  preoccupied 
with  speed— a  nation  in  a  hurry,  eager  for 
change,  anxious  for  the  latest  word  about 
everything.  The  history  of  the  mails  and 
the  growth  of  reading  in  the  United  States, 
then,  is  largely  a  drama  of  our  bias  for 
speedy  useful  informatioiL  And  incidentally 
it  is  a  story  of  the  unending  struggle  of  book 
publishers  to  secure  the  same  preferential 
treatment  for  books  (the  wisdom  of  the 
ages)  which  was  accorded  to  newspapers  and 
magazines  (the  facts  and  nunors  of  yester- 
day and  today). 

Of  course  other  agencies  have  promoted 
and  spread  reading  matter  across  our 
nation,  and  these  too  have  grown  with  diz- 
zying speed.  In  1875  there  were  only  188 
public  libraries  in  11  states,  but  in  the  next 
quarter-century  the  public  library  became 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  Americn  edu- 
cational institutions.  By  1900  they  num- 
bered five  thousand,  today  there  are  some 
nine  thousand  public  library  systems  with 
countless  branches  and  outposts.  In  this 
century  a  newly  characteristic  American  in- 
stitution for  the  diffusion  of  books  has  been 
the  book  club.  The  Book  of  the  Month 
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Club,  founded  in  1936.  and  the  Literary 
Oulld  founded  about  the  same  time,  were 
ploneera.  By  196S  the  total  book-club  sales 
were  aecond  only  to  the  combined  sales  of 
all  technical  and  professional  books  and  had 
far  outpaced  adult  trade  sales.  Juvenile  book 
sales,  and  religious  book  sales.  The  nine 
book  clubs  in  1938  multiplied  until  today 
there  are  113  adult  book  clubs  and  31  Juve- 
nile book  clubs  large  enough  to  be  listed  in 
"The  Literary  Market  Place." 

MeanwhUe.  of  course,  retail  book  outlets— 
In  wholesome  competitive  rivalry  with  the 
book  clubs— have  multiplied  and  taken  new 
forms.  The  neighborhood  bookstore  which 
we  all  love  and  need,  as  any  reader  of  "Pub- 
lishers Weekly"  knows,  has  had  problems  of 
survival.  But  there  have  been  growing  out- 
lets in  department  stores,  supermarkets, 
drugstores,  and  airports— In  addition  to  the 
large  chains  of  Dalton,  Waldenbooks  and 
others.  The  familiar  statistics  of  book  pub- 
lishing show  an  increase  in  new  titles  from 
some  11  thousand  In  1950  to  about  40  thou- 
sand this  year. 

Tonight,  as  we  celebrate  what  are  or 
might  be  the  benefits  and  delights  of  a 
Nation  of  Readers,  I  would  like  to  suggest 
some  of  our  peculiar  temptations.  Do  we  as 
a  Nation  of  Readers  find  refuge  from  the 
narrowing  biases  of  our  time? 

First,  the  bias  of  presentlsm.  Modem  com- 
munications—from the  telegraph  and  the 
telephone  to  television— have  increased  the 
emphasis  on  our  daily  experience,  on  the 
recent  and  the  present— on  news-scoops  and 
newsbreaks,  on  the  latest  words  and  images. 
Most  of  what  we  learn  from  day  to  day  is 
certified  by  its  immediacy.  We  leam  more 
and  more  before  it  can  be  put  Into  print, 
and  even  before  anyone  has  reflected  on 
whether  it  is  worth  knowing.  By  the  time  It 
is  put  into  print  It  would  be  obsolete  or 
proven  false.  But  this  Is  an  old  story  In  our 
country.  The  whole  American  experience 
from  colonial  times— when  the  current  and 
the  useful,  almanacs,  the  latest  laws  and 
newspapers  and  pamphlets  and  how-to-do-lt 
manuals  dominated  the  presses— through 
the  many  decades  of  the  postal  rates  which 
have  almost  always  preferred  newspapers 
and  magazines  to  books— American  Institu- 
tions have  been  biased  toward  the  recent 
and  the  up-to-date,  toward  information 
rather  than  knowledge. 

This  bias  of  American  printed  matter  was 
reinforced  by  the  gargantuan  enterprise, 
and  spectacular  growth  of  American  daily 
newspapers  in  the  19th  century.  And  it  has 
been  reinforced  a  hundredfold  by  the  rising 
electronic  media.  A  nation  of  watchers  has 
its  eyes  focused  on  yesterday  and  today. 
Even  our  entertainment  Is  no  longer  tragedy 
or  comedy  but  situations— which  get  tears 
or  laughter  from  the  quagmires  of  this  very 
moment.  But  book-readers  have  a  window  to 
the  whole  past.  S^rery  book  has  its  roots  at 
least  six  months  ago.  The  full  stock  of  all 
past  boolu  is  available  to  all  of  us  without 
special  programming  or  the  use  of  artlf  Ical- 
ly  energized,  obsolescing  machinery.  Every 
book-reader  can  find  momentary  refuge 
from  the  present. 

Second,  the  bias  of  publicity.  Juat  as  we 
are  more  than  ever  flooded  by  images  and 
sounds  of  the  present,  so  we  are  dominated 
by  publicly  spoken  words.  Public  utterances 
are  more  numerous,  more  frequent,  and 
more  public  than  ever  before.  The  sunshine 
laws  make  the  private  conferences  of  our 
highest  officials  a  new  kind  of  public  word. 
When  the  President  and  the  Secretary  of 
State  have  a  private  conversation  It  Is  pre- 
sented verbatim  In  the  day's  newspapers. 


The  publid  word  and  the  public  speaker 
reach  us  vividly  and  continually,  aided  by 
large  expenditures  of  capital,  by  large  orga- 
nizations, on  channels  regulated  from 
within  and  without.  More  than  ever  each  of 
us  needs  a  private  Island  where  each  of  us 
does  his  own  programming,  and  where  only 
one  person,  each  of  us,  is  sovereign. 

Third,  the  bias  of  statistics.  Not  the  least 
of  the  special  charms  for  a  reader  today  is 
refuge  front  the  quantifiable.  Of  course  we 
have  our  bdst-sellers,  but  who  can  say  what 
books  really  are  the  best  read?  While  the 
TV  audience  Is  increasingly  Nielsen-rated, 
the  reader  and  his  ways  remain  delightfully 
secret  and  mysterious.  We  have  heard  the 
boast  that  On  one  evening  of  John  Oielgud's 
"Hamlet"  <tn  TV  more  people  saw  Shake- 
spear's  play  than  all  the  audiences  together 
since  1004.1  But  who  can  count  Hamlet's 
readers?  G9P  and  statistics  of  consumption 
can  tell  \i$  about  automobiles  and  appli- 
ances tuid  cigarettes,  but  very  little  about 
reading.  A  book  read  is  not  consumed.  And 
surely  some  of  the  best  read  books  do  not 
enter  into  vils  year's  or  last  year's  publish- 
ing figuresJThe  reader  continues  to  "con- 
sume" moaels  from  the  horse-and- buggy 
days  or  before,  from  the  Model-T  era,  or 
from  last  year,  sometimes  without  noticing 
which.  For  each  of  us  our  reading  remains  a 
private,  uniquely  qualitative  nook  of  our 
life.  As  rea4ers,  then,  we  are  refugees  from 
the  flood  of  contemporaneous  matheinati- 
cized  homofieneity.  There  we  are  at  home 
with  ourseltes. 

To  have  l|ie  benefits  of  a  Nation  of  Read- 
ers, we  must  have  citizens  who  can  read. 
Our  first  assignment  is  not  to  allow  the  pub- 
lished electronic  image  or  the  public  word  to 
deter  us  in  the  primary  effort  of  our  educa- 
tion. We  i^ust  raise  a  citizenry  who  are 
qualified  t^  choose  their  experience  for 
themselves.;  from  the  books  past  and 
present,  arid  so  secure  the  independence 
that  only  t^e  reader  can  enjoy. 

When  welthink  of  the  role  of  words  in  our 
nation's  political  life,  prominent  in  our 
minds  aro  famous  utterances— Burke's 
Speech  on  Conciliation,  Patrick  Henry's 
"Give  me  liberty  or  Give  me  Death."  Web- 
ster's Reply  to  Hayne,  Lincoln's  Gettysburg 
Address,  Bit^an's  "Cross  of  Gold,"  or  Frank- 
lin Delano  Rooaevelt's  "We  have  nothing  to 
fear  but  fear  Itaelf."  Repreaentatlve  govern- 
ment, universal  suffrage,  and  a  host  of  tech- 
nological fprcea,  especially  in  the  United 
States,  havf  focused  our  political  Interest  on 
the  public  apeaker.  The  building  across  the 
street  fronj  this  Library  of  Congress  has  re- 
verberated [with  many  of  the  nation's  great 
public  uttetances. 

It  is  symbolically  appropriate,  and  even 
necessary,  Itere  on  Capitol  Hill  that  we  find 
two  grand  buildings,  one  a  temple  of  the 
spoken  woid,  another  a  temple  of  the  read 
word.  One  is  a  symbol  of  the  publicity  essen- 
tial to  a  free  government.  The  other,  a 
symbol  of  ithe  privacy  essential  to  a  free 
people.* 
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RESEARCH— DEVELOPMENTS  IN 
I       THE  1980*8 

•  Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  are;  few  who  can  truly  be  called 
lifelong  piibllc  servants.  James  D.  Roo- 
sevelt, eldest  son  of  President  Franklin 
Roosevelq  and  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Is 
one  such  individual  who  continues  his 
family's  ongoing  commitment  to  soci- 
ety's moat  deserving  causes.  As  the 
newly  appointed  president  of  the  Na- 


tional Commit  tee  for  Research  in  Neu- 
rological and  Communicative  Disor- 
ders, James  Roosevelt  has  assumed 
the  leadership  of  an  organization  dedi- 
cated to  the  foal  of  increasing  public 
support  for  ahd  awareness  of  needed 
research  in  n^rological  and  communi- 
cative problems,  diseases  which  can 
impair  the  qt^ality  of  life  or  lead  to 
premature  mortality. 

His  firsthand  experience  which  sen- 
sitized him  to  debilitating  neurological 
disease  resulted  from  his  famous  fa- 
ther's chronic  paralysis.  James  Roose- 
velt now  graciously  and  enthusiastical- 
ly gives  of  his  time  and  energy  to  gen- 
erate support  for  efforts  to  combat 
these  life  threatening  afflications. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Record  remarks  made  recently  by  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  on  behalf  of  the  National 
Conunittee  for  Research  in  Neurologi- 
cal and  Communicative  Disorders. 

The  remarks  follow: 

Research— DgvELOPMENTS  in  the  1980's 

It  is  with  gre|at  enthusiasm  that  I  greet 
you— honored  gUests.  Members  of  Congress. 
Congressional  staff  and  fellow  health  pro- 
fessloniUs— on  die  occasion  of  the  Second 
Aiuiual  Congre^lonal  Luncheon  hosted  by 
the  NCR.  NCR^  as  many  of  you  know  al- 
ready, is  a  coalition  of  52  major  voluntary 
sad  professional  health  organizations  dedi- 
cated CO  the  goad  of  increased  public  supsx>rt 
for  research  in  the  neurological  and  commu- 
nicative disorders.  There  are  folders  at  your 
tables  which  describe  the  membership  of 
our  organization  and  some  of  our  many  ac- 
tivities. Our  list  of  Member  voluntary  asso- 
ciations reads  like  a  list  of  the  most  debili- 
tating of  the  ctironic  diseases  and  disorders 
that  threaten  <]ach  and  every  one  of  us  as 
we  progress  frotn  young  adulthood  to  senior 
citizen,  that  threaten  our  newborns  when 
we  become  parents  or  grandparents,  and  our 
children  and  gr&ndchildren  as  they  mature 
and  grow  to  adulthood  themselves.  Many  of 
those  who  are  active  on  the  boards  of  our 
NCR  voluntary  members  first  helped  orga- 
nize their  associations  because  loved  ones 
had  developed  one  of  these  disorders:  Ma- 
jorie  Guthrie'a  husband  Woody  Guthrie 
suffered  and  w^  lost  to  Hunting^ton's  Dis- 
ease: Bea  Dreeten's  husband  was  similarly 
stricken  and  loft  to  ALS.  commonly  known 
as  the  Lou  Gehring  disease.  Bill  Pearl's 
quest  for  a  treatment  and  cure  for  his  loved 
one  resulted  it  the  identification  of  the 
Tourette  Syndiome  and  the  beginnings  of 
research  targeied  on  the  subject:  Sylvia 
Lawry's  hope  for  her  family  led  to  her 
founding  and  loading  the  National  Multiple 
Sclerosis  Society.  And  the  chronicle  of 
people  involveq  in  this  research  does  not 
end  here  with  this  generation  of  fine  leaders 
who  have  volunteered  their  time  and  their 
support.  Their  Children  and  their  children's 
children  are  becoming  involved  because 
they  must  live  with  the  knowledge  that 
they,  in  the  ca^  of  Marjorie  and  Bea  their 
only  sons,  are  at  great  risk  of  developing 
one  of  these  j  genetically  transmitted,  in 
some  cases,  disdrders. 

With  regard  to  our  members  who  are 
health  professionals,  many  have  come  to 
NCR  to  work  for  increased  support  for  re- 
search because  they  have  worked  with  pa- 
tients for  wham  there  is  no  hope  for  a 
future  free  frcsn  suffering  unless  research 
results  in  breal  throughs  that  lead  to  a  new 
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treatment  or  a  cure  for  their  neurological  or 
communicative  disorder.  Others  come  be- 
cause they  are  dedicated  volunteers  with  a 
background  of  knowledge  in  the  field. 

Why  you  may  ask,  do  I  choose  this  field  of 
research  upon  which  to  foctis  my  efforts? 
First,  I  must  point  out  that  although  my 
father,  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Is 
well-remembered  in  this  country  as  a  man 
who  had  great  impact  on  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States,  a  man  who  seemed  invin- 
cible as  he  carried  out  his  duties  of  office 
during  very  tumultuous  times,  he  was  a  man 
confined  to  a  wheelchair  for  the  majority  of 
his  adult  years.  I  would  imagine  that  few 
people  have  ever  thought  of  my  father  as 
paraplegic  and  as  having  suffered  a  major 
disappointment  in  his  life.  However,  he  ex- 
perienced a  disappointment  that  caused  him 
physical  pain  and  emotional  distress.  That 
disappointment  came  from  the  realization, 
towards  the  end  of  his  life  that,  no  matter 
what  research  or  physical  therapy  tech- 
niques had  been  developed  during  his  Presi- 
dency, he  would  never  achieve  his  dream  of 
walking  again.  Letting  go  of  that  dream  re- 
quired real  emotional  adjustment  from  my 
father:  it  wasn't  easy.  Since  he  was  my 
father  1  shared  in  his  disappointment. 
Therefore,  you  can  imagine  my  enthusiasm 
when  I  was  approached  to  become  President 
of  this  organization  of  active,  caring  individ- 
uals to  help  them  and  their  organizations 
secure  increased  support  for  central  nervous 
system  and  brain  research  which  has.  as  one 
of  Its  great  potential  results,  spinal  cord  re- 
generation. I  know  too  that  Alan  Reich 
shares  In  my  enthusiasm  for  support  toward 
that  goal. 

And  I  believe  that  our  modem  science  and 
research  can  find  the  answers  to  prevention 
and  cure  of  many  of  the  disorders  which  we 
represent,  not  because  I  am  an  optimist,  but 
because  of  my  experience  of  working  with 
the  March  of  Dimes  Foundation.  1  was  asso- 
ciated with  them  when  the  word  came  that 
polio  could  be  prevented  by  the  Salk  vac- 
cine. I  don't  have  to  tell  you  how  important 
and  wonderful  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  that  research  breakthrough  was.  Fur- 
thermore, I  have  seen  others  of  our  family 
interests  with  regard  to  this  field,  take  root 
and  become  fruitful.  The  Warm  Springs 
Foundation  in  Georgia,  which  was  also 
founded  by  my  family  as  was  the  March  of 
Dimes,  owned  a  hospital  which  was  devoted 
to  the  rehabilitation  therapy  for  persons 
with  neurological  problems.  Now  that  hospi 
tal  has  become  part  of  an  Institute  support- 
ed by  the  state  of  Georgia  and  focused  not 
only  on  rehabilitation  but  also  on  research 
to  restore  people  to  a  healthy  condition  and 
free  them  from  a  more  difficult  mode  of 
living. 

And  that  Is  also  part  of  the  research  pic- 
ture of  NINCDS.  research  leading  to  im- 
proved treatment  and/or  cure  of  central 
nervous  system  and  brain  dysfunctions  is 
one  of  the  major  goals  of  the  NINCDS  re- 
search as  well  as  basic  research  leading  to 
the  development  of  knowledge  of  the  design 
and  functions  of  the  central  nervous  system 
and  the  brain.  If  the  keys  to  exactly  how 
these  intricate  systems  function  in  a 
healthy  state,  we  may  then  be  able  to  find 
ways  to  prevent  their  becoming  dysfunction- 
al or  unhealthy.  This  could  assist  in  work- 
ing with  every  disorder  from  stuttering  to 
Aphasia  to  Parkinson's  Disease. 

So  you  see  this  is  very  important  research 
that  is  being  conducted  out  at  NIH.  But  it 
has  been  losing  ground  rapidly  at  a  time 
when  veritable  explosions  in  research 
knowledge  and  technology  have  been  taking 


place.  The  CAT  scanner  has  revolutionized 
diagnosis  of  neurological  problems  Just  in 
the  past  decade.  Without  Its  use  both  Jim 
Brady  and  Lynn  Nofzinger  would  have  had, 
quite  possibly,  to  undergo  surgery  for  a 
complete  diagnosis  of  their  neurological 
damage  from  a  gunshot  wound  or  a  stroke 
respectively.  The  P.E.T.  scanner  is  proving 
to  be  even  more  revolutionary  in  furthering 
knowledge  of  the  design  and  functions  of 
the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

Furthermore,  in  the  past  decade  the 
NINCDS  has  experienced  real  break- 
throughs in  the  treatment  of  Parkinson's 
Disease,  and  we  have  great  hopes  for 
enzyme  replacement  therapy  as  a  preven- 
tive measure  In  the  treatment  of  certain  ge- 
netic disorders,  such  as  Tay  Sachs  Disease. 

However,  none  of  these  potential  break- 
throughs can  be  pursued  to  fruition  if  ade- 
quate funds  are  not  provided  to  support 
them.  NINCDS  has  experienced  sUbility  in 
its  funding  level  only  during  the  past  few 
years.  At  the  beginning  of  the  70's  NINCDS 
was  treated  as  the  stepchild  of  NIH  with  a 
seriously  unstable  funding  level  that  reflect- 
ed general  attitudes  at  NIH  toward  neuro- 
logical and  communicative  disorders  re- 
search. As  a  result,  and  also  due  in  part  to 
inflation  in  real  dollar  terms,  NINCDS  has 
experienced  a  decline  in  funds  even  though 
the  appropriations  increased  each  year.  We 
estimate  about  (26  million  would  lie  re- 
quired Just  to  elevate  fimds  to  the  1980 
level.  We  estimate  that  about  another  $05 
plus  million  woiUd  fund  research  sufficient- 
ly to  allow  pursuit  of  the  most  promising  re- 
search leads  that  have  been  developed 
under  the  auspices  of  NINCDS. 

Now.  I  want  to  note  at  this  time  that  we 
are  realistic  people  at  NCR  and  we  know 
that  some  890  million  plus  is  not  a  big  Item 
at  a  time  when  the  Congress  is  embroiled  In 
controversy  over  whether  or  not  a  deficit  of 
over  $100  billion  or  imder  $100  billion  is  sup- 
portable for  this  fiscal  year.  You  will  note 
that  we  are  recommending  a  one-time  in- 
crease of  funds  in  this  magnitude  to  build 
the  base  of  support  for  NINCDS  to  a  stable 
and  realistic  level,  upon  which  future  mod- 
erate growth  can  be  based. 

W:  beUeve  that  this  amount  could  be  di- 
verted from  some  of  the  non-competlve  re- 
search programs  being  conducted  by  agen- 
cies other  than  NIH  without  any  real  harm 
to  such  programs  if  many  of  them  were 
made  competitive  In  nature.  NIH.  which  is 
the  foremost  biomedical  research  esUblish- 
ment  in  the  Western  World,  If  not  the 
entire  world,  has  adhered  to  a  strictly  com- 
petitive grants  award  process  for  years. 
Happily.  I  think  that  if  there  is  one  general 
principle  upon  which  the  leaders  of  both  po- 
litical parties  can  agree,  it  is  that  competi- 
tion is  good  for  the  conduct  of  most  busi- 
ness, including  research.  And  we  here  at 
NCR  are  bi-partisan  as  you  can  tell  if  you 
look  around  you. 

In  fact,  becoming  President  of  NCR  has 
made  me  very  happy  that  I  have,  over  the 
years,  made  good  friends  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  despite  my  extensive  background 
and  experience  with  the  Democrats. 

In  my  capacity  as  President  of  NCR,  I 
plan  personally  to  call  on  my  friends  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  support  us  in  our 
efforts.  That  is  one  of  the  best  side  benefits 
of  this  position— seeing  old  friends  in  Con- 
gress again.  Furthermore,  NCR  is  a  commit- 
tee that  is  comp<Med  of  a  membership  that 
Is  bi-partisan  in  nature  and  I  Intend  to  work 
with  each  one  of  our  member  agencies  to 
assist  them  in  building  their  grassroots  ef- 
forts, as  time  allows.  I  intend  to  build  and  to 


assist  NCR  In  growing  stronger  in  its  efforts 
to  secure  adequate  funds  for  research  con- 
ducted at  NINCDS.  I  also  intend  to  assist 
NCR  In  increasing  public  support  aeross- 
the-t)oard  whether  from  fedenl  or  state 
sources  or  from  private  individuals  directed 
to  our  voluntary  members. 

So  you  can  see  that  I  have  outlined  rather 
ambitious  goals  both  for  myself  and  for 
NCR's  membership.  We  have  started  on  the 
first  step  with  our-focus  on  NIH  research 
support.  We  will  keep  you  informed  as  we 
progress  towards  achievement  of  those 
goals.  With  your  assistance,  we  cannot  fail.* 


THE  BANKRUPTCY 
IMPROVEMENTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  pleasure  that  today  I  Join 
in  cosponsoring  S.  2000,  the  Bankrupt- 
cy Improvements  Act  of  1982. 

The  result  of  a  thorough  review  by 
the  Judiciary  Committee  on  Courts  on 
the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the 
bankruptcy  system.  S.  2000  will  im- 
prove upon  the  Bankruptcy  Reform 
Act  of  1978.  While  many  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  1978  act  are  working  well, 
it  has  become  clear  that  some  of  the 
changes  have  disrupted  the  delicate 
balance  between  debtors  and  creditors 
in  consumer  credit  transactions,  re- 
sulting in  serious  economic  and  social 
reprecussions  that  require  remedial 
legislation. 

Since  the  new  Bankruptcy  Code 
went  Into  effect  in  October  1979,  per- 
sonal bankruptcy  filings  have  risen  a 
staggering  103  percent.  While  econom- 
ic conditions  have  contributed  to  this 
increase,  the  hearing  record  shows 
portions  of  the  Code  have  Impaired 
the  efficiency  of  the  courts,  encour- 
aged needless  filings,  and  restricted 
creditors  acting  in  good  faith  from  re- 
covering upon  legitimate  claims. 

One  of  the  advances  made  in  S.  2000 
is  that  it  recognizes  that  credit  today 
is  extended  on  the  basis  of  future 
income  while  the  1978  Code  looks  only 
to  the  debtor's  assets  (his  nonexempt 
property)  in  a  chapter  7  bankruptcy 
filing.  According  to  a  recent  research 
survey  conducted  by  the  Credit  Re- 
search Center  at  Purdue  University, 
one-fourth  of  the  anticipated  1981 
consumer  bankruptcy  losses,  or  over 
$1  billion,  could  have  been  repaid 
while  still  allowing  the  debtor  to  pro- 
vide for  the  support  of  himself  and  his 
dependents,  without  undue  hardship 
to  anyone.  This  $1  billion  of  dis- 
charged debt  thus  would  not  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  greater  security  require- 
ments, decreasing  availability  of  credit 
to  many  consiuners.  and,  in  the  case  of 
consumers  who  pay  their  bills,  higher 
Interest  rates. 

Other  amendments  are  included  in 
S.  2000  which  improve  the  operations 
of  chapter  7  and  chapter  13.  Added  to 
the  Income  test  for  elgibility  for  chap- 
ter 7  bankruptcy,  these  changes  pro- 
vide for  relief  by  debtors  who  need  it. 
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but  reduce  the  opportunities  for  abuse 
that  currently  exist. 

Mr.  President,  as  part  of  my  state- 
ment, I  ask  that  "Mjrths  About  Con- 
sumer Credit,"  published  by  the  Na- 
tional Consumer  Finance  Association. 
follow  my  statement  in  the  Record. 
Baaed  on  Federal  Reserve  Board  sta- 
tistics, this  debunks  the  myth  that  the 
growth  in  consumer  credit  has  caused 
the  bankruptcy  problem. 

The  material  f  oUows: 

Mttr*  Abodt  Coksumxr  Debt 

There's  a  widespread  myth  that  available 
credit  has  grown  too  fast  in  recent  years, 
beyond  consumera'  ability  to  pay  It  back. 

A  related  worry  is  that  this  "huge"  debt 
load  will  slow  down  recovery  from  the  cur- 
rent recession,  since  consumer  spending  is 
usually  the  engine  that  fuels  such  a  recov- 
ery. 

In  fact,  some  wltneaaes  at  recent  House 
bearings  on  bankruptcy  law  reform  blamed 
the  sharp  rise  In  personal  bankruptcies  on 
excessive  growth  in  consumer  credit.  And 
bills  have  been  Introduced  in  Congress  to 
control  the  consumer  "credit  explosion." 

A  more  accurate  appraisal  is  that  the  ex- 
plosion never  occurred.  But  the  idea  that  it 
did  remains  Intriguing. 

Was  too  much  credit  available  to  consum- 
ers for  too  long?  And  did  they  take  advan- 
tage of  it? 

HAS  THnX  UBI  A  "CRKDIT  EXPLOSION" 

Viewed  nationally,  consumer  credit  has 
indeed  grown  tremendously,  especially  in 
new  and  innovative  forms  (such  as  plastic 
credit  cards)  that  became  available  after 
controls  were  removed  in  the  IMOs  and 
19S0B. 

But,  consimier  credit  growth  does  not 
appear  so  Impressive  compared  to  growth  In 
wages  and  Incomes.  In  short,  as  consumer 
credit  has  grown,  so  have  the  means  for  re- 
paying it. 

In  fact,  consumers  could  repay  Install- 
ment debt  from  their  liquid  assets.  This  in- 
cludes currency,  demand  deposits,  and 
money  market  mutual  fund  shiares,  which 
are  all  readily  accessible. 

Liquid  assets  grew  at  about  the  same  pace 
as  consumer  credit  in  the  19608  and  'TOs,  up 
to  the  present  So,  at  year  end  1981,  con- 
sumers owed  $333  billion  in  Installment 
cradit  and  had  $1.8  trillion  In  liquid  assets. 
Put  another  way,  as  a  percentage.  Install- 
ment credit  was  18.5  percent  of  liquid  assets, 
virtually  the  same  as  In  1960,  the  last  year 
of  the  Elsenhower  Administration,  when  it 
was  18.6  percent. 

In  the  21  years  since  then,  this  figure  has 
varied  from  18  to  21  percent,  but  never 
higher.  In  other  words;  consumers  have,  for 
the  last  20  years,  maintained  five  times  as 
much  liquid  assets  as  they  have  Installment 
debt. 

AU  comuMxas  ovbuhdibtxd? 
If  the  relationship  of  debts  to  assets  Isn't 
a  problem  for  consiuners,  what  about  repay- 
ments? Again,  the  answer  is  no— even  If  you 
allow  for  the  Inclusion,  since  1971,  of  con- 
sumer credit  extended  by  oil  companies  on 
their  credit  cards,  which  added  a  point  or 
two  to  the  level  of  Installment  Indebtedness. 
It  is  true  that  the  ratio  of  repayments  to 
available  Income  shows  that  installment 
credit  repayments  consumed  a  slightly 
higher  proportion  of  income  in  the  late 
1970s.  But  the  difference  was  small,  the 
ratio  peaked  In  1978,  and  has  trended  down- 
ward ever  since. 


Rather  (ban  including  an  ever-increasing 
debt  burden,  this  measure  also  shows  con- 
sumers' installment  credit  debt  burden  in 
the  early  19808  about  the  same  as  a  genera- 
tion earlief . 

ARE  CONiOMERS  EXPERIENCmO  FIMAMCIAL 
I  STRESS? 

A  third  way  to  view  consumers'  financial 
condition  is  to  examine  a  specific  measure 
of  financial  stress— credit  delinquencies. 
Graphs  of  the  percentage  of  consumer 
credit  accdimts  delinquent  at  banks,  finance 
companies!  and  credit  unions  are  generally 
flat  and  trpndless  over  a  long  period. 
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Before  |979,  personal  bankruptcies  per 
1,000  houleholds  exhibited  the  same  cycli- 
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until  bankruptcies  shot  up  like  an  arrow 
late  In  th^  year. 
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divergence  in  pattern  arose  be- 
le  extraneous  developments— the 
lawyer  advertising  and  changes  In 
bankruptcy  code  In  October 
ibstantlally  lowered  the  real  cost 
bankruptcy. 
To  sum  up,  consumer  credit  myths,  like 
that  of  Che  sun  circling  the  earth,  are 
simply  not  supported  by  facts.  Nevertheless, 
such  mytQs  live  on  and  distort  the  real  pic- 
ture, whl«^  shows  that  most  Americans  can 
and  do  live  with  plentiful  credit  and  handle 
itweU.* 
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^TRONO  DEFENSES 
•  Mr.  JtSPSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Falkland  Island  crisis  has  focused  at- 
tention on  the  need  for  strong  de- 
fenses against  aggression.  I  share  some 
observat  ons  made  by  British  PM 
David  Atkinson.  Mr.  Atkinson  stated 
that  by  [1984  half  of  the  frigates,  de- 
stroyersj  and  aircraft  carriers  current- 
ly stationed  at  the  Falkland  Islands 
will  eittfer  be  scrapped  or  sold.  Had 
the  Ar^ntines  waited  2  years,  the 
Royal  N  ivy  could  not  have  supported 
operation  In  the  South  Atlantic.  In 
addition  the  propoaed  cuts  will  reduce 
British  I  iipport  of  NATO  forces. 

This  c  rlsis  has  clear  lessons  for  our 
Nation.  The  rise  of  Soviet  naval  capa- 
bility a^d  the  planned  reduction  of 
our  alltes'  forces  gives  the  United 
States  in  even  greater  responsibility 
for  dete  Ing  aggression.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  seen  that  the  need  for  strong 
defensei  can  occur  at  any  moment.  We 
can  ill-a  ford  to  follow  the  British  ex- 
ample. ^  Jnllateral  disarmament  is  fis- 
cally nearsighted  and  politically  desta- 
bilizing. 

BSr.  President,  I  submit  for  the 
Rkoro  the  telex  summarizing  Mr.  At- 
kinson's remarks. 

SumuRT  OP  Mr.  Ancni som's  Remarks 

The  F^lklands  crisis  has  focused  critical 
attentlonion  current  plans  to  reduce  British 


naval  strengtii  and  raised  serious  doubts 
about  the  Roji^al  Navy's  ability  to  perform 
vital  functions  aUocated  to  it  in  NATO 
strategy,  Mr.  David  Atkinson,  a  British  MP 
said  at  a  lunch; organised  today  by  the  Insti- 
tute for  Eurobeui  Defence  and  Strategic 
Studies.  I 

"Had  the  Arkentinlans  waited  until  1984, 
half  of  the  Navy's  destroyers  and  frigates 
most  readily  available  for  the  task  force 
now  being  pui  together  would  have  been 
sold  off  or  ti^ed  into  razor  blades",  be 
said.  ' 

The  same  aiiplied  to  the  task  force  flag- 
ship, the  Inviikcible,  due  to  be  sold  off  to 
Australia,  and  to  //erm«s— the  second  carri- 
er—although the  latter  had  gained  a  tempo- 
rary reprieve.  I 

Given  the  r^nt  talk  about  the  British 
willingness  to  contribute  to  NATO  oper- 
ations outside  the  traditional  NATO  bound- 
aries the  current  plans  to  cut  back  drastical- 
ly overall  navfd  strength  now  look  ridicu- 
lous. 

More  ftmdainentally  still,  the  cutbacks 
mean  that  in! the  view  of  many  of  those 
knowledgeable  about  defence  matters,  the 
British  Navy  could  not  perform  its  func- 
tions under  th)e  NATO  rapid  reinforcement 
plan. 

In  other  wo^,  there  must  be  very  grave 
doubts  about  whether  In  the  event  of  Soviet 
aggression  in  Kurope,  the  Navy  is  capable  of 
carrying  out  lis  essential  Job  of  reinforcing 
NATO  forces  irom  the  U.S.  and  providing 
the  constant  Iresupply  of  provisions  and 
equipment  which  would  be  necessary. 

This  will  be,  an  operation  which  in  scale 
and  urgency  has  never  been  equalled— and 
the  whole  suocess  of  NATO  response  to  a 
Soviet  conventional  attack  depends  upon  it. 
In  this  the  R.K-  has  the  lion's  share  of  the 
work  to  do. 

But  whether  it  could  actually  do  this  Job, 
given  the  reductions  recently  announced 
and  the  mas4ve  increase  In  Soviet  naval 
strength  is  no^  bound  to  be  questioned. 

Events  In  the  Falklands  are  now  focusing 
a  fierce  spotlight  on  naval  capability  in  a 
way  that  ratiofial  argument  has  been  unable 
to  achieve.       1 

Indeed  the  view,  apparently  held  by  some 
at  the  Depariinent  of  Defence,  that  we  do 
not  need  a  stvong  navy  any  more  has  been 
discredited  at  f  stroke.* 


"DENSE  PACK"  WOULD 
ENDANGER  THE  ABM  TREATY 

•  Mr.  KEN)ran3Y.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  time  df  growing  clamor  for  a 
meaningful  nuclear  arms  control,  the 
Reagan  administration  threatens  a 
new  round  in  the  arms  race  with  its 
stated  preference  for  the  "dense  pack" 
deployment  alternative  for  the  MX 
missile.  Barry  E.  Carter,  associate  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity Law 'Center,  who  helped  nego- 
tiate the  ABM  Treaty  while  serving  in 
the  Nation^  Security  Council  staff 
under  Henry  Kissinger,  has  written  a 
compelling  article,  in  the  Washington 
Post  on  May  31,  against  the  latest 
Reagan  MX  basing  scheme,  raising  se- 
rious questions  about  its  adverse  effect 
on  arms  control  policies  and  national 
security  Interests. 

Professor  Carter  reminds  us  about 
the    specif!  i    dangers    which    "dense 
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pack"  represents  to  the  U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
ABM  Treaty,  which  prevented  a  new 
and  destabilizing  race  in  antlballlstic 
missiles  in  the  1970's: 

At  best,  the  case  for  the  MX  Is  fraught 
with  uncertainties  .  .  .  Even  accepting  that 
a  case  exists  for  a  land  based  MX  missile,  we 
must  think  twice  if  the  deployment  involves 
tampering  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  Even  at- 
tempts to  amend  the  treaty  in  a  supposedly 
minor  way  can  be  treacherous. 

For  the  past  decade,  the  ABM 
Treaty  has  been  celebrated  as  the 
most  important  arms  control  agree- 
ment reached  by  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  By  pressing  for- 
ward with  the  MX  and  Jeopardizing 
the  ABM  Treaty,  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration would  engage  in  a  further 
round  of  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  would  match  us 
every  missile  of  the  way  In  any  futile 
quest  for  nuclear  superiority.  As  Barry 
Carter  points  out: 

If  the  United  States  seeks  an  ABM  de- 
fense, moreover.  It  would  be  hard  to  deny 
one  to  the  Soviets.  In  turn,  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployments would  probably  lead  to  pressures 
in  the  United  States  to  Increase  our  offen- 
sive capabilities.  In  the  absence  of  stringent 
offensive  limits— and  the  fate  of  the  present 
unratified  SALT  II  Treaty  is  hardly  auspi- 
cious—a  better  defense  by  one  superpower 
will  most  likely  generate  more  offense  by 
the  other. 

This  article  makes  a  convincing  case 
that,  "the  United  States  should  not 
nish  into  some  new  MX  deployment 
based  on  questionable  assumptions 
when  the  most  successful  arms  limita- 
tion agreement  ever  is  at  stake." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  its  full  text 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Let's  Not  Ehdahger  Our  Most  SoccESsrtn. 

Arms  Control  Aoreememt 

(By  Barry  E.  Carter) 

The  10-year-old  ABM  Treaty,  which 
sharply  limits  deployments  of  antl-balllstic 
missile  defense  systems,  has  been  consist- 
ently applauded  in  the  past  as  the  most  Im- 
portant arms  control  agreement  reached  by 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
has  effectively  dampened  pressures  for  de- 
ploying a  variety  of  destabilizing.  Ineffectu- 
al and  expensive  ABMs. 

The  Reagan  administration,  however.  Is 
reported  now  to  favor  for  the  MX  missile  a 
new  deployment  alternative— "Dense 
Pack"— which  could  require  major  amend- 
ments in  the  treaty,  and  possibly  its  renun- 
ciation. 

The  1972  treaty  and  its  later  protocol  con- 
fine U.S.  and  Soviet  ABM  deployments  to 
either  each  nation's  capital  or  to  one  of  its 
land-based  missile  (ICBM)  complexes.  The 
actual  deployment  la  restricted  to  100  inter- 
ceptor missiles  and  a  few  radars.  These  limi- 
tations effectively  prevent  either  country 
from  trying  to  defend  Ite  population  or  its 
ICBM  force,  except  for  a  very  limited  de- 
fense ag^nst  accidental  or  small  attacks. 

"Dense  Pack"  would  apparently  cluster 
about  100  MX  missiles  in  hardened  under- 
ground silos  over  a  relatively  small  area  of 
10  to  15  square  miles.  ABM  sites  would  be 
built  nearby  to  provide  the  first  line  of  de- 
fense against  Soviet  attacks.  Any  substan- 
tial defense  would  almost  certainly  require 


more  ABM  Interceptors  and  probably  more 
ABM  radars  than  the  treaty  allows. 

The  second  line  of  defense  for  Dense  Pack 
would  count  on  the  explosions  by  the  early 
attacking  Soviet  warheads  to  destroy  other 
Soviet  warheads  before  they  could  reach 
their  targets.  This  relies  on  very  uncertain 
physical  phenomena,  and  makes  speculative 
assumptions  about  the  pacing  of  the  Soviet 
attack  and  the  timing  of  any  U.8.  decision 
to  retaliate. 

We  should  recognize  Dense  Pack  for  what 
it  Is— a  desperate  effort  to  find  a  basing 
mode  for  the  now  homeless  MX  missile. 

At  best,  the  case  for  the  MX  is  fraught 
with  uncertainties.  It  assumes  that  the  in- 
creasingly vulnerable  Mlnuteman  ICBM 
must  be  replaced  or  supplemented  with  the 
new  MX  missile  In  some  land-based  deploy- 
ment. Other  alternatives  seemingly  rejected 
by  a  recent  national  security  directive  in- 
clude deployment  of  the  MX  In  new,  long- 
flying  aircraft,  or  abandonment  of  the  MX 
for  increased  reliance  on  U.S.  bombers,  sub- 
marine-launched missiles  and  strategic 
cruise  missiles,  as  well  as  any  surviving  Mln- 
uteman. In  the  calculus  of  deterrence  or 
actual  war  fighting,  many  of  these  other 
forces  would  survive  a  Soviet  strike,  and 
their  thousands  of  warheads  and  bombs 
could  be  used,  or  threatened,  against  a  wide 
variety  of  targets. 

Even  accepting  that  a  case  exists  for  a 
land-based  MX  missile,  we  must  think  twice 
If  the  deployment  involves  tampering  with 
the  ABM  Treaty.  Even  attempts  to  amend 
the  treaty  In  a  supposedly  minor  way  can  be 
treacherous. 

ABM  defense  of  ICBMs  against  hundreds, 
even  thousands,  of  attacking  and  exploding 
warheads,  which  could  be  accompanied  by 
penetration  aids  (decoys  and  chaff).  Is  tech- 
nically very  difficult.  The  proposed  defense 
might  well  be  much  less  effective  than  the 
planners  <nit.<mHy  promise.  To  the  extent 
the  system  appears  to  be  effective,  it  could 
have  the  perverse  effect  of  encouraging  the 
Soviets  to  add  further  to  their  offensive 
forces  to  offset  the  new  VS.  defense. 

If  the  United  States  seeks  an  ABM  de- 
fense, moreover,  it  would  be  hard  to  deny 
one  to  the  Soviets.  In  turn,  Soviet  ABM  de- 
ployments would  probably  lead  to  pressures 
In  the  United  States  to  increase  our  offen- 
sive capablUUes.  In  the  absence  of  stringent 
offensive  limits— and  the  fate  of  the  present 
imratifled  SALT  II  treaty  Is  hardly  auspi- 
cious—a  better  defense  by  one  superpower 
will  most  likely  generate  more  offense  by 
the  other. 

This  problem  would  be  accentuated  if  the 
Soviets  stiooessf  ully  insisted  on  deploying  an 
ABM  system  which,  by  rapid  redeployment 
or  expulsion,  appeared  able  to  defend  cities. 
Defending  dtles  Is  even  more  destablizlng 
than  defending  ICBM  fields  because  the 
United  States  would  have  increased  doubts 
about  its  ultimate  retaliatory  threat— the 
ability  to  destroy  a  large  portion  of  the 
Soviet  population.  Indeed,  some  of  the 
Soviet  ICBMs  are  near  Moscow  and  other 
population  centers,  and  so  Soviet  attempts 
to  defend  them  would  raise  doubts  about 
the  real  purpose  of  their  ABM  defense. 

In  sum,  the  United  States  should  not  rush 
into  some  new  MX  deployment  baaed  on 
questionable  assumptions  when  the  most 
successful  arms  limitation  agreement  ever  is 
at  stakes 


STRATEGIC  ARMS  REDUCTION 
TALKS 

•  Mr.  JEPSEN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  29,  1982,  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  formally  begin 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks.  I  en- 
dorse these  efforts  to  reduce  the 
threat  of  nuclear  confrontation  be- 
tween the  superpowers.  Many  critics 
of  current  U.S.  defense  and  arms  con- 
trol initiatives  support  an  interim  nu- 
clear freeze  by  both  the  United  States 
and  U.S.S.R.  I  share  their  sentiment 
that  the  risk  of  nuclear  war  must  be 
curtailed. 

However,  Mr.  President,  arms  con- 
trol agreements  can  provide  true  secu- 
rity and  relief  only  when  they  can  be 
adequately  verified.  Only  a  verifiable 
treaty  will  provide  the  trust  and  secu- 
rity that  can  build  a  more  peaceful 
world.  A  nuclear  freeze  at  present 
cannot  be  verified  by  national  techni- 
cal means. 

Adequate  verification  is  increasingly 
important  due  to  mounting  evidence 
of  unilateral  Soviet  arms  control  viola- 
tions in  chemical  warfare  and  the  1974 
Nuclear  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
These  violations  cast  into  doubt  the 
sincerity  of  Soviet  negotiating  inten- 
tions. 

As  START  talks  conunence.  it  is  im- 
perative that  a  verifiable  agreement 
which  removes  all  doubts  of  Soviet 
compliance  is  achieved.  Such  an  agree- 
ment would  truly  guard  the  people 
and  security  of  the  Nation  and  the 
world. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  recent 
article  entitled,  "Soviet  Violations  of 
Arms  Control  Agreements"  from  the 
National  Security  Record  be  inserted 
in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  National  Security  Record.  May 
19821 

Soviet  Violations  op  Arms  Aorbbments 

On  June  29.  1982.  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  will  formally  begin  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  (START)  talks.  This  de- 
velopment comes  Just  after  both  the  \}& 
and  the  Soviets  have  formally  articulated 
Initial  bargaining  positions  on  arms  reduc- 
tion. 

The  United  States  has  proposed  that  both 
nations  substantially  reduce  their  nuclear 
weapons  capabilities.  Including  a  reduction 
by  one-third  in  the  total  number  of  nuclear 
warhc«ds  deployed  by  each  side  on  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles. 

The  initial  Soviet  response  has  been 
harshly  negative.  Soviet  leader  Brezhnev, 
while  indicating  a  willingness  to  discuss 
arms  reduction,  dismissed  the  VS.  proposal 
as  "unrealistic"  and  "designed  to  insure 
American  superiority."  At  the  same  time. 
Brezhnev,  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the 
unilateral  arms  reduction  sentiment  found 
in  some  sectors  of  the  U.S.  and  Western  Eu- 
ropean populace,  called  for  a  strategic  arms 
freeze  to  begin  as  soon  as  possible. 

Nuclear  weapons  possess  the  most  awe- 
some destructive  capability  of  any  weapons 
in  the  history  of  mankind.  This  stark  reality 
has  periodically  prompted  many  Individuals 
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and  groups  to  passionately  pursue  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

However  admirable  to  objective  of  avert- 
ing nuclear  war  may  be.  the  narrow-minded 
pursuit  of  seemingly  attractive  arms  limita- 
tion proposals  may,  in  reality  be  a  danger- 
ous and  misguided  mission.  In  fact,  a  vague 
or  unverlflable  arms  agreement  would  actu- 
ally lead  to  a  more  unstable,  unpredictable 
nuclear  environinent,  and  thereby  increase 
the  possibilities  of  a  nuclear  war. 

This  necessity  for  any  proposed  nuclear 
arms  agreement  to  be  clear  and  verifiable  is 
particularly  relevant  at  the  present  time, 
given  the  intense  public  Interest  that  has 
arisen  in  conjunction  with  the  proposal  for 
a  "nuclear  freeze." 

Especially  in  light  of  the  apparent  in- 
crease in  attention  to  the  nuclear  freeze 
concept,  as  well  as  the  recent  Reagan  and 
Brezhnev  statements,  it  is  very  Important 
that  the  true  situation  with  respect  to  veri- 
fying Soviet  compliance  with  existing  arms 
nuclear  treaties  be  understood.  In  the  area 
of  nuclear  arms,  there  is  no  margin  for 
error.  Research  and  development  on.  or 
actual  possession  of,  a  new  or  strategically 
decisive  weapon  system  could  well  mean  the 
difference  between  victory  and  defeat,  sur- 
vival and  destruction. 

That  is  why  the  naive  assumptions  made 
by  some  advocates  of  a  nuclear  freeze  must 
be  examined.  In  particular,  nuclear  freeze 
advocates  have  not  dealt  adequately  with 
the  necessity  of  strict  and  complete  verifi- 
abillty  of  any  freeze  agreement.  Without 
such  verifiabllity,  freeze  advocates  are  rely- 
ing on  Soviet  compliance  with  an  interna- 
tional agreement— a  dangerous  assumption 
given  the  historical  record  of  Soviet  activi- 
ties over  the  past  65  years. 

In  the  previous  edition  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Record,  the  flawed  premises  and  mis- 
taken assumptions  and  logic  behind  the  nu- 
clear freeze  concept  were  analyzed.  Howev- 
er, the  more  basic  fatal  flaw  behind  the  nu- 
clear freeze  approach  is  simply  the  failure 
to  understand  the  nature  of  the  other  party 
to  such  an  agreement,  as  well  as  its  ideologi- 
cal and  practical  approach  to  international 
treaties. 

On  a  practical  and  historical  level,  the 
record  is  littered  with  treaties  and  agree- 
ments unobserved  or  broken  by  the  Soviets. 
At  last  it  can  be  said  that  the  Soviets  are 
consistent  and  do  not  discriminate;  they 
have  broken  treaties  of  all  kinds  and  on  all 
levels.  But  for  the  purposes  of  examining 
the  practicality  of  a  freeze  proposal,  one 
should  focus  [articular  attention  on  Soviet 
compliance  with  a  wide  range  of  arras  agree- 
ments, from  bilateral  non-aggression  trea- 
ties to  strategic  arms  agreements  to  restric- 
tions on  chemical  warfare. 

HISTORY  or  SOVICT  AUU  VIOLATIOITS 

The  entire  history  of  the  U.S.SJI.  reveals 
it  has  been  untriistworthy  as  a  participant 
in  any  agreement  that  restrains  its  military 
forces.  The  Department  of  Defense  has  pub- 
lished a  detailed  accounting  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  agreements  it  made  during  the  first 
45  years  of  the  existence  of  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  May  1920,  the  Soviets  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  independent  Georgian  Republic 
pledging  non-interference  in  its  internal  af- 
fairs; less  than  one  year  later.  Soviet  troops 
invaded  the  country  and  incorporated  it 
into  the  U.S.S.R.  The  Soviets  signed  similar 
bilateral  agreements  with  Czechoslovakia. 
Lithuania,  Estonia,  Latvia,  Poland,  Romania 
and  Afghanistan:  eventually  the  Soviet 
Union  took  military  action  against  all  of 
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these    tr  aty    partners    and    imposed 
Soviet-orl  ented  governments  on  them. 

rec9it  years,  the  Soviets  have  dem- 
a  particular  unwillingness  to 
uiy  agreements  dealing  with  their 
programs.  On  a  wide  range  of 
Soviets  have  stretched  agree- 
thelr  limits  and  then  often  pro- 
ceeded to  break  them,  not  only  in  spirit,  but 
in  substasce.  For  example: 

Nuclear  Test  Ban:  The  Soviets  have  con- 
ducted a|  least  eight  underground  nuclear 
tests  of  dver  ISO  kllotons  In  direct  violation 
of  the  19t4  Threshold  Test  Ban  Treaty. 

Radloa4tive  Debris:  The  Soviets  have  on 
at  least  ^irty  occasions  vented  radioactive 
debris  fnto  underground  tests  in  clear  viola- 
tion of  the  1073  limited  Test  Ban  Treaty. 
These  actions  resulted  in  radioactive  debris 
spreading  outside  the  Soviet  Union. 

Detent«  Pact:  The  Soviets  violated  the 
1972  Basib  Principles  of  US-Soviet  Relations 
during  ttte  1973  Yom  Klppur  War.  In  this 
case,  th0  Soviets  reneged  on  their  1972 
pledge  to  engage  in  mutual  consultations  in 
the  event  that  nuclear  war  was  threatened, 
and  they  Bought  unilateral  advantage  by  en- 
couraging the  Egyptian  attack  on  Israel. 
They  alap  threatened  unilateral  interven- 
tion against  Israel. 

Cuba:  t>espite  the  1962  Kennedy-Khru- 
shchev Agreement  not  to  station  offensive 
forces  In  'Cuba,  the  Soviets  have  proceeded 
to  increnientally  station  such  forces  there. 
Since  19110.  the  Soviets  have  deployed  Golf 
and  Echt  class  submarines  carrying  long 
range  nutlear  missiles,  as  well  as  nuclear  ca- 
pable MlG-23  fighter  bombers  and  long 
range  Bear  bombers. 

Poland:  High  Reagan  Administration  offi- 
cials hav«  charged  that  the  December  1981 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland  was  di- 
rected by  the  Soviets,  and  that  the  Soviets 
have  directly  threatened  military  action 
against  Inland,  intimidated  its  leaders,  and 
ordered  basic  human  rights  of  the  Polish 
people  to  be  violated  by  the  Polish  Commu- 
nist Party  and  Polish  Army.  ACDA  Director 
Eugene  V.  Rostow  even  went  so  far  on  NBC- 
TV  on  Dtcember  22,  1981,  as  to  charge  that 
the  Soviets  have  violated  the  UN  Charter  by 
their  aggressive  actions  in  Poland.  Other 
high  Re^an  Administration  officials  have 
also  accused  the  Soviets  of  violating  the 
1975  Helsinki  Accord  by  their  suppression  of 
the  basic  human  rights  of  the  Polish  people. 

The  most  conspicuous  area  of  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  arms  agreements  has  occurred  with 
respect  tb  the  major  effort  over  the  past 
decade  tq  limit  weapons  under  SALT.  At  the 
same  tim^,  in  the  past  several  years  the  So- 
viets ha^e  wantonly  violated  treaties  gov- 
erning tfte  use  of  chemical  and  biological 
weapons,  which  are  the  most  gruesome 
weapons  available.  The  lack  of  any  Soviet 
restraint  in  the  control  of  arms  completely 
undermines  the  credibility  of  Soviet  adher- 
ence to  4  nuclear  freeze  at  existing  weapons 
levels.     I 

!  SALT  I  VIOLATIONS 

To  begjn  with,  two  important  facts  should 
be  noted.  First,  agreement  on  the  nature 
and  extoit  of  Soviet  treaty  violations  has 
been  hampered  by  the  fact  that  SALT  I  con- 
tains niinerous  ambiguities  in  its  terms; 
these  anjbiguities  were  Insisted  upon  by  the 
Soviets,  and,  unfortunately,  the  U.S.  acqui- 
esced. Second.  U.S.  detection  of  possible 
Soviet  SALT  violations  has  been  consider- 
ably hampered  over  the  years  by  a  Soviet 
campaigi  of  deliberate  massive  camouflage, 
concealiaent,  and  deception.  For  example, 
as  a  result  of  Soviet  deception  at  the  time  of 
SALT  I,  U.S.  intelligence  miscounted  the 
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new     basic  Soviet  ICBM  and  SLBM  levels  which 


were  the  keir  verification  parameters  of 
SALT  I.  Foui  years  ago,  in  a  Backgrounder 
study,  "Examining  SALT  Violations  and  the 
Problems  of  Verification,"  The  Heritage 
Foundation  di-ew  attention  to  this  problem, 
which  has  ofily  grown  much  worse  since 
that  time. 


1.  SALT  i: 


^LATIOHS  or  THE  ABM  TREATY 

testing    in   ABM   mode   for 


Soviet   S/ 
SAM  upgrade 

Soviet  deployment  of  ABM  Battle  Man- 
agement Radars  for  nationwide  defense; 

Soviet  ABM  camouflage  and  concealment; 

Soviet  falsification  of  ABM  deactivation; 

Soviet  creation  of  a  new  ABM  Test  Range 
without  required  prior  notification; 

Soviet  development  of  a  rapidly  deploy- 
able,  mobile  ^M,  also  for  nationwide  de- 
fense. 


3.  SALT  i: 


iriOLATIORS  OF  THE  INTERIM 
AGREEMENT 


Soviet  deployment  of  the  heavy  SS-19 
ICBM  as  the  replacement  of  the  light  SS-U 
ICBM;  this  ^  the  most  dangerous  of  all 
Soviet  SALT  Violations; 

Soviet  failure  to  deactivate  old  ICBMs  on 
time,  and  faBiflcation  of  official  deactiva- 
tion reports;  I 

Bringing  back  ICBM  equipment  to  deacti- 
vated ICBM  oomplexes: 

Keeping  18  SS-9  ICBMs  at  an  ICBM  test 
range  Illegally  operational; 

Soviet  depltoyment  of  IIIX  silos  with  a 
conf  igurationi  too  similar  to  a  missile-launch 
silo; 

Soviet  masflve  use  of  deliberate  camou- 
flage, concealtnent.  and  deception;  this  actu- 
ally Increased  after  1972: 

— Encryptioli  of  missile  telemetry 

—Camouflage  of  ICBM  testing,  produc- 
tion, deployment 

—Concealment  of  SLBM  submarine  con- 
struction, be^hing,  dummy  sulx,  berthing 
tunnels;  ] 

Constructinig  over  68  strategic  submarines, 
when  only  62  were  allowed; 

SS-20  IRBJd  deployment,  which  should 
count  as  ICBlf  deployment; 

Violation  of  Brezhnev's  pledge  not  to 
build  mobile  JCBMs; 

Deploying  6S-11  ICBMs  at  SS-4  MRBM 
sites,  probably  having  a  covert  soft  launch 
capability. 

Keeping  about  1.300  to  several  thousand 
old  ICBMs  stockpiled  for  both  covert  soft 
launch  and  n  pid  reload  of  silos  for  reflre. 

lALT  II  VIOLATIONS 

A  SALT  I[  Treaty  was  signed  by  the 
Carter  Admiitistration,  but  it  was  never  ap- 
proved by  the  United  States  Senate.  None- 
theless, the  (tarter  Administration  took  the 
position  that  the  United  States  would  ob- 
serve the  terms  of  the  treaty  unless  and 
until  the  Soviets  "undercut"  the  treaty.  Un- 
fortunately, the  Reagan  Administration  has 
chosen  to  go  along  with  this  approach,  and 
has  failed  even  to  ask  the  Soviet  Union  for  a 
specific  public  statement,  such  as  the 
United  Stated  has  given,  of  intent  to  observe 
the  treaty.  In  fact,  the  Soviets  have  authori- 
tatively stated  several  times  that  they  are 
not  bound  to  comply  with  SALT  II  until  the 
United  States  ratifies  it. 

At  present,  the  United  States  has  pledged 
to  observe  t^e  treaty  provided  the  Soviets 
also  adhere  yi  its  terms.  This  prompts  the 
obvious  but  often  neglected  question  of 
whether  the  Soviets  are  now  in  fact  violat- 
ing SALT  II. I  The  evidence  clearly  Indicates 
that  Moscow; has  once  again  been  conscious- 
ly Ignoring  tneaty  limitations. 
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First,  the  Soviets  have  reportedly  contin- 
ued, and  even  increased,  their  missile  telem- 
etry signal  encryption  activities,  despite 
SALT  II  provisions  which  require  the  acces- 
sibility of  all  telemetry  needed  by  the 
United  States  to  verify  certain  parameters. 
This  continued  encryption  violates  Article 
XV  and  Its  Second  Common  Understanding. 
The  SSN-20  Typhoon  SLBM  is  reportedly 
being  encrypted  almost  totally,  which  ac- 
tively interferes  with  U.S.  ability  to  deter- 
mine whether  the  Typhoon  SLBM  is  a 
banned  heavy  SLBM.  The  Soviets  are  also 
reportedly  almost  totally  encrypting  the 
SS-IB  Mod  X.  interfering  illegally  with  the 
U.S.  ability  to  determine  the  number,  size, 
and  type  of  warheads  carried  on  it.  More- 
over, the  Soviets  reportedly  are  almost  to- 
tally encrypting  the  telemetry  on  their 
SSN-19  SLCM.  This  encryption  interferes 
with  the  U.S.  ability  to  determine  whether 
this  SLCM  has  a  prohibited  range  longer 
than  600  kilometers  or  carries  multiple  war- 
heads. Finally,  high  levels  of  SS-20  encryp- 
tion reportedly  continue.  This  encryption 
hampers  U.S.  ability  to  determine  whether 
SS-20  range  is  being  extended  or  whether 
fewer  warheads  are  being  tested. 

Second,  the  reported  Soviet  stockpiling  of 
over  100  mobile  SS-16  ICBMs  circumvents 
the  SALT  II  provisions  which  ban  SS-16 
production  and  deployment.  This  action  di- 
rectly violates  the  Protocol  to  the  SALT  II 
Treaty.  Moreover,  up  to  200  mobile  SS-16s 
have  reportedly  been  illegally  deployed  at 
the  Plesetsk  test  range. 

Third,  and  most  serious,  the  Soviets  are 
reportedly  undertaking  exercises  to  test  a 
rapid  reload/reflre  capability  with  their  SS- 
18  ICBM.  This  activity  completely  circum- 
venU  all  the  SALT  II  ceilings  on  Strategic 
Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles. 

A  fourth  SALT  violation  pertains  to  range 
limitations.  The  Soviets  made  a  false  SALT 
II  claim  that  they  do  not  have  cruise  mis- 
siles with  a  range  greater  than  600  kilome- 
ters. This  falsification  is  a  unilateral  advan- 
tage which  has  allowed  them  to  exclude 
about  250  sea-launched  cruise  missiles  and 
over  100  air-to-surface  cruise  missiles  car- 
ried on  the  Bear  bomber.  The  deception  and 
violation  Is  confirmed  by  the  recent  DoD 
book.  "Soviet  Military  Power."  which  re- 
veals for  the  first  time  that  the  Soviet  AS-3 
Kangaroo  Air-Launched  Cruise  Missile 
(ALCM)  has  a  range  of  "650"  kilometers, 
and  that  it  is  carried  on  two  variants  of  the 
Bear  Bomber.  Yet  the  Soviets  officially 
stated  in  the  SALT  II  Data  Elxchange  of 
June  18.  1979  (an  Integral  part  of  the  SALT 
U  Treaty),  that  they  had  "zero"  heavy 
bombers  equipped  for  cruise  missiles  with 
range  greater  than  600  kilometers.  Thus, 
there  is  an  officially  confirmed  Soviet  SALT 
II  falsification,  and  the  Soviets  are  in  viola- 
tion of  SALT  II  by  not  counting  their  105 
Bear  bombers  in  the  1,320  ceiling  on 
MIRV's  and  ALCM  equipped  bombers. 

It  is  especially  ironic  for  the  Soviets  to 
have  falsified  the  range  of  their  AS-3  Kan- 
garoo ALCM  in  1979.  For  Just  two  years  ear- 
lier, on  April  14.  1977.  a  Pravda  editorial 
stated  that:  "Heavy  bombers  carrying  cruise 
missiles  with  a  range  of  more  than  600  kilo- 
meters must  be  equated  to  MIRV  mlaslles 
and  accordingly  entered  into  the  established 
ceilings  for  such  missiles."  The  Soviets  evi- 
dently thus  meant  for  only  U.S.  bombers 
equipped  with  long-range  ALCMs  to  count 
under  the  1.320  MIRV/ ALCM  bomber  cell- 
ing, but  not  their  own. 

Moreover,  the  Soviet  Backfire  bomber  re- 
portedly carries  AS-6  air-to-surface  cruise 
missiles  with  a  range  of  700  to  800  kilome- 


ters. Yet  they  also  refuse  to  count  these    doubts  about  the  credibility  of  Moscow's  sig- 
bombers  in  SALT  II  as  weU.  nature  on  any  international  treaties. 


SOVIET'S  COVERT  CHEMICAL  WARFARE 

There  is  a  steadily  growing  body  of  grisly 
evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  prox- 
ies have  been  systematically  waging  a  clan- 
destine war  of  chemical  terror  against  na- 
tionalist resistance  groups  in  Laos.  Kampu- 
chea and  Afghanistan.  Hundreds  of  reports 
from  a  wide  variety  of  sources— refugees, 
freedom  fighters,  communist  defectors,  doc- 
tors in  refugee  camps,  Western  newsmen, 
and  Western  intelligence  agencies— provide 
incontrovertible  corroboration  of  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  men,  women  and  children 
have  been  indiacrimlnately  slaughtered  by 
chemical  means.  The  State  Department's 
recent  special  report,  "Chemical  Warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan,"  docu- 
ments reports  of  397  communist  chemical 
attacks  that  killed  over  ten  thousand 
people— 6,300  in  Laos,  980  in  Kampuchea, 
and  over  3,000  in  Afghanistan.  These  are 
minimum  figures  based  on  eyewitness  ac- 
counts. Other  estimates  of  chemical  warfare 
deaths  range  as  high  as  50,000. 

The  Soviets  have  apparently  used  a 
number  of  different  chemical  munitions  in 
their  attacks,  including  first  generation 
agents  such  as  phosgene  gas,  second  genera- 
tion agents  such  as  soman  nerve  gas  and  a 
new  third  generation  of  agents,  the  tricoth- 
ecene  mycotoxins,  which  were  recently  dis- 
covered to  be  the  lethal  active  ingredients  in 
the  mysterious  "Yellow  Rain."  This  terror 
weapon  inflicts  bizarre  and  gruesome  symp- 
toms on  iU  victims  while  destroying  their 
crops  and  livestock.  It  has  proved  to  be  ex- 
tremely effective  in  dislodging  anti-commu- 
nist guerrilla  groups  from  their  remote 
sanctuaries  and  triggering  the  panicky 
flight  of  their  civilian  supporters  to  refugee 
camps  in  neighboring  coimtrtes. 

Soviet  chemical  operations  are  a  blatant 
violation  of  several  international  agree- 
ments as  well  as  the  customary  internation- 
al law  of  armed  conflict  which  prohibits  the 
first  use  of  chemical  weapons.  Chemical 
warfare  has  been  prohibited  on  the  battle- 
fields of  Western  nations  for  over  fifty 
years.  Under  the  terms  of  the  1935  Geneva 
Protocol,  to  which  the  Soviets  are  a  party, 
asphyxiating,  poisonous  or  other  gases,  bac- 
teriological methods  of  warfare  and  all  anal- 
ogous liquids,  materials  and  devices  are 
banned  from  military  uae.  The  1973  Biologi- 
cal Warfare  Convention,  also  signed  by 
Moscow,  obliges  sUtcK  "never  in  any  cir- 
cumstances to  develop,  produce,  stockpile  or 
otherwise  acquire  or  retain  (1)  microbial  or 
other  biological  agents,  or  toxins  whatever 
their  origin  or  method  of  production,  of 
types  and  quantities  that  have  no  Justifica- 
tion for  prophylactic,  protective  or  other 
peaceful  purposes;  (3)  weapons,  equipment 
or  means  of  delivery  designed  to  use  such 
agents  or  toxins  for  hostile  purposes  or  in 
armed  conflict."  As  biologtcally  produced 
chemical  substances,  the  tricothecene  myco- 
toxins fall  within  the  prohibitions  of  both 
the  1938  Geneva  Protocol  and  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention. 

By  cynlcaUy  violating  these  agreements, 
the  SovieU  have  crossed  a  line  respected  by 
all  clvUized  nations— and  even  by  the  Nazis, 
who  refrained  from  using  their  nerve  gas 
stocks  on  batUefields  during  World  War  II. 
Soviet  chemical  warfare  atrocities  in  Asia, 
along  with  the  April  1979  Sverdlovsk  inci- 
dent (in  which  up  to  1,000  Soviet  citizens 
were  killed  when  an  explosion  at  a  top 
secret  Soviet  defense  laboratory  released  a 
cloud  of  lethal  anthrax  spores)  raise  grave 


CONCLUSION 

From  the  above  analysis,  if  is  clear  that 
the  Soviet  Union  has  consistently  and  sys- 
tematically violated  its  fundamental  treaty 
obligations  with  the  Western  world.  The  ex- 
istence of  this  situation,  and  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Soviet  be- 
havior will  change  by  itself,  calls  for  the  fol- 
lowing actions. 

First,  the  American*  people  deserve  to  be 
told  officially,  in  at  least  general  terms,  of 
the  serious  dangers  already  posed  to  UjS. 
national  security  by  past  Soviet  deceptions, 
violations,  and  circumventions  of  arms  con- 
trol agreements. 

Second,  the  Soviets  should  now  l>e  made 
to  explain  fully  their  reported  20  to  35 
SALT  and  other  arms  control  treaty  viola- 
tions or  circumventions;  they  should  do  so 
in  the  SALT  Standing  consultative  Commis- 
sion established  for  this  purpose,  or  via  dip- 
lomatic and  multilateral  channels.  They 
should  also  be  made  to  understand  that  U.S. 
dissatisfaction  with  the  record  of  Soviet 
arms  control  activities  and  breakout  poten- 
tial will  stand  in  the  way  of  further  progress 
in  all  arms  control  negotiations. 

Third,  the  United  States  should  not  feel 
bound  to  ot»erve  treaties  which  the  Soviets 
are  violating.  Unilaterally  observing  such 
agreements  can  only  endanger  U.S.  security. 
Finally,  it  should  be  very  clear  that  U.S. 
participation  In  a  nuclear  freeze,  which 
under  present  circumstances  would  inevita- 
bly have  to  rely  upon  unverlflable  Soviet 
compliance  in  many  key  respects,  could  rep- 
resent a  truly  grave  danger  to  the  survival 
of  the  West.* 


AMERICAN  C^NSERVA-nON 
CORPS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
last  Wednesday  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed,  by  an  overwhelming 
margin,  legislation  that  would  create 
an  American  Conservation  Corps.  The 
vote  reflected  the  broad,  bipartisan 
support  that  youth  conservation  pro- 
grams have  enjoyed  since  the  days  of 
the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps.  Sena- 
tor Mathias  and  I  have  introduced  a 
companion  bill.  S.  2061.  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  act  quick- 
ly on  our  bill  and  put  thousands  of 
young  people  to  work  maintaining  and 
rehabilitating  our  public  lands. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Recoro  a  superb  editorial  from  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  applauding 
the  House's  action. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 
11. 19821 
Hail  the  New  Conservation  Corps! 

For  millions  of  Americans  old  enough  to 
rememl)er.  the  proposed  new  American  Con- 
servation Corps  program  passed  by  the  U.S. 
House  this  week  by  a  solid  291-to-102  vote 
conjures  up  vivid  images  from  the  1930s. 
There  they  were,  back  then,  the  young  per- 
sons of  the  1930s  Civilian  Conservation 
Corps— the  CCC— marching  forward  in 
smart  drill.  Only  instead  of  weapons,  they 
carried  shovels.  Instead  of  military  uni- 
forms, they  wore  work  clothes.  And  their 
mission  was  truly  "national"  in  the  best 
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sense  of  the  term— planting  trees,  building 
bridges,  constructing  telephone  lines,  fight- 
ing forest  fires. 

The  new  CCC,  although  much  smaller  in 
scope,  would  do  many  of  the  same  things 
undertaken  by  the  original  corps  that  was 
finally  disbanded  during  WW  II.  It  would 
put  unemployed  teenagers  to  work  restoring 
pariu  and  national  monuments.  Yet,  the 
costs  would  t>e  modest:  $50  million  for  fiscal 
1983,  and  $250  million  annually  thereafter 
through  fiscal  1989.  Fy>r  that  money,  over 
100,000  young  people  could  be  recruited  an- 
nually, many  of  them  worlUng  year-round, 
the  remainder  in  summer  work. 

A  revival  of  a  CCX;-type  program  is  long 
overdue.  California,  with  its  innovative 
youth  conservation  program  that  has  been 
in  effect  since  1976,  has  proven  that  such  a 
venture  yields  benefits  not  only  to  partici- 
pants but  to  society  as  a  whole.  By  some  es- 
timates, the  California  program  returns  on 
the  order  of  $1.20  in  public  services  for 
every  81  spent  by  the  state. 

Fortunately,  the  proposed  new  federal 
program  leaves  substantial  operating  au- 
thority to  the  states  and  local  governments. 
Thus,  programs  could  be  crafted  to  reflect 
regional  and  local  needs,  which  could  con- 
ceivably range  from  an  urban  parks  pro- 
gram for  the  South  Bronx  to  reforestation 
for  Nebraska  or  Montana. 

Legislation  similar  to  the  House  plan  is 
now  before  the  Senate  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee.  The  Rragan  adminis- 
tration has  so  far  opposed  the  program.  Few 
persons  could  really  fault  the  White  House 
for  rejecting  obviously  costly  makework  pro- 
grams at  a  time  of  budget  constraint. 

But  surely,  such  a  modest  new  conserva- 
tion corps  plan  as  now  voted  by  the  House 
does  not  fit  that  category.  Youth  unemploy- 
ment is  at  record  levels.  For  minority 
youths,  the  problem  is  especially  severe. 
And  there  are  many  public  services  that  are 
badly  needed— from  restoring  deteriorating 
parks,  to  checking  soil  erosion  throughout 
the  U.S.  Midwest. 

Lawmakers,  for  their  part,  should  ensure 
that  such  a  program  will  be  run  with  the  ef- 
ficiency that  characterizes  the  California 
plan— and,  in  the  process,  turns  many  a 
young  person  into  a  responsible  adult. 

The  new  American  Conservation  Corps 
program  makes  good  economic  sense.  It  de- 
serves swift  approval.* 
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MX.  SALT.  AND  THE  ABM 
TREATY 

•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
question  of  how  MX  development 
could  affect  U.S.  compliance  with  the 
SALT  II  and  ABM  Treaties  is  one  of 
the  major  issues  which  will  confront 
policymakers  as  new  MX  proposals  are 
considered. 

The  former  Executive  Director  of 
the  General  Advisory  Committee  on 
Arms  Control.  William  E.  Jackson.  Jr., 
has  written  a  thoughtful  and  informa- 
tive analysis  of  this  question  in  his  ca- 
pacity as  guest  scholar  at  the  Brook- 
ings Institute.  I  commend  this  piece  to 
my  colleagues'  attention  and  ask  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  analysis  follows: 
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\kmvb  the  Unknown:  Rea- 
Dkcisiom  and  Future  Stratx- 
(MX  and  ABM) 


(Qy  William  E.  Jackson,  Jr.) 
(President  Reagan  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  May  31,  1982:  "As  for  existing 
strategic  arms  agreements,  we  will  refrain 
from  actions  which  undercut  them  so  long 
as  the  SoWet  Union  shows  equal  restraint.") 
The  eff«ct  of  President  Reagan's  Memori- 
al Day  weekend  announcement  on  strategic 
arms  control  is  to  keep  intact,  for  the  time 
being,  th^  10-year  old  SALT  (strategic  arms 
limitation  I  talks)  framework  while  the  two 
superpowers  begin  new  START  (strategic 
arms  reduction  talks)  diacuaiions  on  June 
29.  The  United  States  will  continue  to  live 
within  th«  provisions  of  SALT  I  (the  inter- 
im agreement  on  strategic  offensive  arms)— 
which  expired  in  1977— and  the  imratlfled 
1979  SALT  II  Treaty  on  the  limitation  of 
strategic  Offensive  arms.  This  interim  policy 
is  predicated  on  Soviet  willingness  to  show 
"equal  rettraint."  Both  sides  are  expected 
not  to  commit  irrevenible  actions  which 
would  constitute  a  breakout  from  SALT 
constraints. 

Howevef,  the  Reagan  administration  in- 
tends at  the  same  time  to  lay  down  a 
marker  which,  in  the  Interest  of  preserving 
military  o^itions,  reserves  the  right  to  take 
actions  inj  the  next  few  years  that  may  be 
inconsistefit  with  previous  SALT  agree- 
ments. OAe  example  is  the  construction  of 
new,  fixei  ICIBM  silos  that  would  t>e  re- 
quired if  the  latest  scheme  for  basing  the 
MX  missile— "Densepack"— is  adopted. 
SALT  prohibits  the  building  of  any  addi- 
tional fixod  ICBM  launchers  and  the  reloca- 
tion of  existing  ones.  Yet,  President  Reagan 
has  reponedly  (New  York  Times,  May  20, 
1982)  <|esignated  "Densepack"— which 
would  involve  clustering  100  new  192,000 
pound  intercontinental  missiles  in  hardened 
silos  In  an  area  of  10  to  15  square  miles 
apart  fr^m  present  Minuteman  ICBM 
fields— as  the  preferred  basing  mode. 

The  ne^  ICBM  complex,  for  which  holes 
could  be  dug  as  early  as  1984,  will  be  de- 
scribed as[requiring  only  minor  technical  re- 
visions in  the  SALT  II  Treaty  articles  due  to 
expire  in  [1985.  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger sal's  it  is  "a  matter  of  interpreta- 
tion." Bu.,  of  course,  the  Soviets  will  get 
somethln(  in  return  for  any  deviation  in  the 
SALT  reg  me. 

There  I  s  another,  more  binding,  agree- 
ment wit]  1  the  Soviets.  The  1972  treaty  on 
the  Limit  ition  of  Anti-Ballistic  MissUe  Sys- 
tems was  written  for  "unlimited  duration" 
though  subject  to  amendment  and  5-year  in- 
terval review.  May  26.  1982,  marked  the 
10th  annl  rersary  of  the  signing  of  this  docu- 
ment by  ^resident  Nixon  and  Oeneral  Sec- 
retary Br  zhnev. 

While  he  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Ag(  ncy  has  locked  up  copies  Of  the 
1979  SAL  r  II  Treaty  and  explanatory  docu- 
ments, pe  rhaps  Director  Eugene  Rostow  will 
permit  p\  bile  distribution  of  the  text  of  the 
ABM  agreement  and  the  subsequent  1974 
protocol  to  it.  It  is  a  model  of  a  tightly 
drawn,  cltar  and  simple  arms  control  and  re- 
duction agreement— by  comparison  with 
those  111  ilting  offensive  arms.  It  meets 
Henry  Kj  islnger's  latest  test  (in  his  May  12 
speech  ao  the  Hague):  "The  premise  of  arms 
control  must  be  that  security  can  be  en- 
hanced IT  the  balance  is  maintained  at 
lower,  a^eed,  and  verifiable  levels  of 
forces." 

The  treaty  forbade  the  deployment  of 
"ABM  s]  stems  for  a  defense  of  the  terri- 
tory" of  I  the  United  States  or  the  Soviet 


Union  and,  thereby,  contributes  substantial- 
ly to  the  stabtility  of  mutal  assured  deter- 
rence. Each  si^e  agreed  to  keep  its  defenses 
down  against  strategic  offensive  missiles,  by 
limiting  themselves  to  one  ("a  single  area") 
constricted  A9M  site,  the  Soviets  chose  a 
site  around  Bloscow  and  we  chose  a  site 
around  an  ICBM  complex  at  Grand  Forks, 
N.  Dak.  (Th^  Soviet  agreement  not  to 
deploy  a  nationwide  ABM  system  was  "a 
tacit  acceptance  that  all-out  thermonuclear 
war  would  mean  the  end  of  U.S.S.R.  as  well 
as  the  United  States"— in  the  words  of 
former  Secretary  of  Defense  Harold 
Brown).  Each  party  undertook  "not  to  inter- 
fere" with  the  national  technical  means  of 
verification  (sitellltes,  etc.)  which  are  used 
to  provide  assurance  of  compliance. 

The  ABM  Treaty  has  immediate  relevance 
for  Reagan's  latest  MX  missile  basing  plan, 
which  envisages  some  form  of  ballistic  mis- 
sile defense  for  the  new  ICBM.  While  any 
defensive  system  designed  to  protect  MX— 
under  "Densepack"— would  presumably  re- 
quire only  one  ABM  site,  the  negotiating, 
history  of  the  treaty  will  not  sustain  the  ar- 
gument that  the  present  deactivated  site  at 
Grand  Forks  can  be  scrapped  for  a  new  one 
around  our  newest  and  biggest  land-based 
missile.  The  1974  protocol  to  the  treaty 
states  that  an  exchange  of  sites  may  l>e  ex- 
ercised "only  once"  by  each  side  and  then 
reads:  "The  X|nlted  States  would  have  the 
right  to  dismantle  or  destroy  the  ABM 
system  ...  iji  the  deployment  area  of 
ICBM  silo  launchers  and  to  deploy  an  ABM 
system  .  .  .  centered  on  its  capital." 

The  same  article  of  the  protocol  states: 
"The  Soviet  Union  would  have  the  right  to 
dismantle  or  destroy  the  ABM  system  and 
Its  components  in  the  area  centered  on  its 
capital  and  to  deploy  an  ABM  system  or  its 
components  ir)  an  area  containing  ICBM  silo 
launchers.  .  .",  How  would  we  react  if  the 
Soviets  decided  to  relocate  their  Moscow 
ABM  system  'and  place  it  around  one  of 
their  ICBM  complexes,  even  though— clear- 
ly—they  are  permitted  to  make  such  an  ex- 
change? I 

Are  these  concerns  about  SALT  breakout 
valid,  both  in  regard  to  the  ABM  Treaty  and 
the  SALT  II  agreement?  After  all,  the  Presi- 
dent's new  policy  of  observance  would  seem 
to  be  clear  enough.  And,  if  it  is  what  he  says 
it  is  for  a  period  of  years,  this  is  a  major 
policy  decisloh— if  not  reversal— for  an  ad- 
ministration that  has  announced  at  one 
time  or  another  that  SALT  II  was  "fatally 
flawed"  and  «(as  "dead."  But  Secretary  Haig 
may  have  beeti  more  revealing  in  his  charac- 
terization of  i|nterim  SALT  observance  as  a 
"peripheral"  Iquestlon,  l}efore  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  on  May  11. 

The  real  internal  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment—which will  become  more  obvious  once 
the  President  gets  back  from  Europe— is  to 
pursue  future)  military  options  without  ref- 
erence to  SALT  II  or  the  ABM  part  of 
SALT  I.  They  will  cross  the  bridge  of 
"breakout"  ^hen  they  get  to  it.  In  the 
meantime,  they  will  hope  to  lever  the  Sovi- 
ets to  give  up  more  in  START  negotiations 
because  of  oiir  uncertain  trumpet  on  the 
long-term  viability  of  past  SALT  agree- 
ments. I 

The  only  problem  with  this  tactic  is  that 
the  Soviets  ^n  do  some  levering  of  their 
own  outside  a  formal  treaty;  for  example, 
they  could  threaten  to  increase  the  war- 
heads on  their  308  SS-18's  from  an  assumed 
10  etu:h  to  20,  30,  or  40  per  missile.  This 
would  knock  a  cocked  hat  into  the  grand 
totals  of  warheads  Reagan  wiuits  to  reduce 
by  one-third.  I  And  the  Soviet  lead  in  land- 
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based  missile  warheads— which  Reagan 
wants  to  reduce  to  50  percent  of  the  lowered 
overall  total  of  missile  warheads— would  be 
even  more  disproportionate  so  as  to  put  his 
goal  practically  out  of  reach.  Further,  if  the 
Soviets  choose  to  develop  more  than  one 
new  type  of  ICBM— one  is  all  that  is  allowed 
under  SALT  II— the  President's  goal  of  re- 
ducing all  Intercontinental  missiles  to  one- 
half  of  the  current  U.S.  level  will  be  Jeop- 
ardized. 

The  dynamics  of  the  defense  debate  on 
the  HUl  helps  to  insure  that  the  MX— if  it  is 
ever  deployed— will  be  accompanied  by  an 
ABM  system.  Those  who  want  the  big  MX 
want  an  ABM  to  go  with  it.  To  abandon  the 
MX  would  probably  mean  no  future  for 
ABM's,  and  vice-versa.  The  mid-May  debate 
on  the  Glenn  amendment  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  defense  authorization  bill  was  instruc- 
tive. 

Senator  Glenn,  who  favors  a  road  mobile 
system  for  a  new  ICBM,  tried  to  amend  the 
defense  bill  to  knock  out  money  for  the  MX 
and  to  direct  DOD  to  spend  some  of  the 
amount  on  the  development  of  a  smaller 
missile  and  different  basing  mode.  He 
argued  that  any  missile  as  big  as  the  MX 
would  have  to  be  located  in  a  fixed  site;  it 
could  not  be  mobile:  "There  is  no  way  to 
make  a  192,000  pound  missile  into  anything 
other  than  a  fixed-point  target  for  Soviet 
attack.  A  192,000  pound  missile  is  not  going 
to  have  anything  to  do  except  sitting  In  a 
specific  geographic  spot,  which  is  what 
caused  the  vulnerability  of  our  whole  land- 
based  ICBM  group  to  begin  with."  (Congres- 
sional Record.  May  13, 1082). 

Glenn's  ally.  Senator  Carl  Levin,  quoted 
the  Air  Force's  research  and  development 
chief.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke:  "The  MX  (system) 
is  so  large  that,  once  assembled,  it  cannot  be 
transported  over  roads.  It  is  a  million  pound 
vehicle.  So  it  will  have  to  be  assembled  on- 
site,  in  the  silo,  which  is  differently  than  we 
do  the  Minuteman." 

Opponents  of  the  Glenn  amendment, 
which  was  Ubied  by  the  Senate,  included 
Senators  Gam  of  UUh  and  Schmitt  of  New 
Mexico.  Gam.  who  opposed  President  Car- 
ter's MX-MPS  (multiple  shelters)  basing 
plan  once  the  citizens  of  Utah  rose  up 
against  it,  is  a  supporter  of  the  BCX  who  op- 
posed Glenn  ostensibly  on  arms  control 
grounds:  "I  do  not  know  how  we  are  going 
to  find  (ICBM)  mobile  systems  hiding  in  the 
forests  (or)  how  the  Soviets  are  going  to  be 
convinced  it  (verification)  is  adequate  on 
both  sides.  I  feel  very  strongly  that  this  in- 
hibits the  arms  control  process."  Yet,  he 
went  on  to  assert:  "I  think  we  made  a  great 
mistake  in  the  antiballisttc  missile  treaty, 
that  we  should  have  proceeded  with  some 
kind  of  passive  defense.  I  still  think  that  is  a 
better  deterrent  than  building  new  offensive 
weapons  systems." 

Senator  Schmitt,  the  former  astronaut, 
was  blunt  in  response  to  Glenn's  argument 
that  an  MX  could  only  be  located  at  a  fixed 
site:  "The  answer  ...  to  the  vulnerability 
of  any  land-based  missile  system  is  a  defen- 
sive system.  The  fundamental  reason  that  I 
support  continued  development  of  the  MX 
is  that  I  believe  it  does  put  us  in  the  posture 
of  developing  ballistic  missile  defenses  that 
we  need  to  have  anyway  .  .  .  The  very 
reason  the  Senator  from  Ohio  does  not  like 
it  is  the  reason  I  like  it." 

To  proceed  with  the  MX  is  to  proceed 
with  an  ABM  system  of  some  kind  not  per- 
mitted under  the  ABM  Treaty.  Further,  to 
proceed  with  the  MX  missile,  to  be  baaed  in 
a  new  field,  is  to  undercut  a  provision  of 
SALT  11  that  was  part  of  a  package  of  re- 
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strictions  originally  designed  to  check  the 
Soviets.  (Taken  together,  the  article  IV  limi- 
tations on  fixed  launchers  of  ICBM's  were 
meant  to  prevent  the  Soviets  from  increas- 
ing the  number  of  their  heavy  ICBM  silo 
launchers.) 

While  the  President's  interim  SALT  poUcy 
is  our  public  stance,  there  are  private  de- 
fense decisions  to  pursue  the  "Densepack" 
MX  basing  system  which  implies  an  accom- 
panying ABM  system.  (The  recent  Pentagon 
"Guidance"  docimient  for  the  next  5  years- 
reported  on  by  George  Wilson  in  the  Post 
and  Richard  Halloran  in  the  Times— men- 
tions an  ABM  defense  of  the  United  States). 
The  Soviets  will  respond.  There  will  be  no 
free  rides  in  weapons  innovations  within  or 
without  SALT. 

The  most  serious  blow  that  could  t>e 
struck  against  controlling  strategic  arms 
would  be  for  the  Reagan  administration  to 
tinker  with  the  ABM  Treaty.  If  the  new 
system  were  to  be  a  mobile  one— now  pro- 
hibited—such a  development  would  almost 
giianuitee  destabilizing  deployments  on 
both  sides.  If  the  new  system  were  to  be  a 
very  limited  one— say,  100  interceptors  to 
protect  100  MX's— we  could  not  be  sure  that 
the  prospective  gains  in  ICBM  survivability 
were  enough  to  tMtlance  the  risks  of  corre- 
sponding but  different  Soviet  ABM  actions. 

This  is  serious  business;  it  is  not  a  game. 
"Technical  adjustments"  in  treaties— that 
some  in  the  administration  will  describe  as 
"minor"— can  mushroom  into  new  rounds  in 
the  arms  race  that  can  leave  us  in  a  more 
dangerous  posture,  even  if  and  especially  if 
they  are  acceptable  to  the  Soviets.  And  even 
if  we  are  seeldng  them  only  for  the  'limited 
purpose"  of  trying  to  insure  land-based  mis- 
sile survivability  in  the  age  of  MIRV's.  (The 
quotations  are  from  my  administration 
sources.)  In  other  words,  the  United  States 
must  be  careful  to  hold  onto  what  has  been 
achieved  so  far  in  SALT  negotiations.  Better 
to  cling  to  the  known  of  treaties  agreed  to. 
and  understood  by,  the  two  superpowers 
than  to  unravel  them  for  unknown  marginal 
and  temporary  military  advantage.  U.S.  in- 
terests will  not  be  served  by  an  on  again,  off 
again  approach  to  SALT  obligations.* 


Let  us  remember  that  Israel  has 
been  willing  to  pay  a  very  high  price 
for  a  chance  at  peace.  When  was  the 
last  time  that  a  nation,  victorious  in 
war,  voluntarily  returned  conquered 
land?  The  historic  events  of  April  25, 
1982.  have  demonstrated  beyond  any 
doubt  Israel's  commitment  to  the 
peace  pnxiess. 

We  should  look  upon  this  event  with 
pride  and  hope.  We  should  be  proud 
that  our  Nation,  through  the  Camp 
David  talks,  helped  to  bring  about  this 
dramatic  step  toward  peace.  And  we 
should  be  hopeful  that  Israel's  demon- 
stration of  its  commitment  to  peace 
will  hasten  the  coming  of  peace,  long 
overdue,  to  the  Middle  East. 


SHALOM  SINAI-ROAD  TO  PEACE 

•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  wish  to  bring  to  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion a  photo  exhibition  currently  on 
display  in  the  Russell  Senate  Office 
Building.  The  exhibit,  by  Farag  Peri, 
one  of  Israel's  leading  photographers, 
is  entitled  "Shalom  Sinai  Road  to 
Peace."  The  exhibit  vividly  depicts  the 
reaction  of  the  Israeli  people  to  the 
return  to  Egypt  of  the  Sinai:  a  sense  of 
loss  coupled  with  a  sense  of  hope. 
Peri's  menage  Is  that  the  sacrifice  of  a 
land  transformed  from  banren  desert 
into  farmland  by  many  years  of  hard 
labor  was  not  easy  for  the  Israelis,  but 
it  is  a  sacrifice  they  willingly  accepted 
in  the  interests  of  peace. 

I  have  brought  this  exhibition  to  the 
Senate's  attention  as  a  timely  remind- 
er of  Israel's  commitment  to  the  peace 
process.  We  see  every  day  in  the  media 
criticisms  of  Israel  as  stubborn  and  un- 
yielding. Each  time  Israel  gives  some- 
thing up  to  further  the  cause  of  peace, 
we  are  told  that  Israel  must  give  up 
even  more. 


NEED    FOR    CHANGE    IN    AMERI- 
CAN BUSINESS  MANAGEMENT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr,  President.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  commentary  on  the  important  work 
being  done  by  two  professors  at  the 
Harvard  Business  School.  Robert  H. 
Hayes  and  William  J.  Abemathy.  This 
feature  story  in  the  May  30  issue  of 
the  New  York  Times  describes  their 
efforts  to  awaken  American  business 
management  to  the  need  for  change  in 
current  management  techniques.  I  ask 
to  have  the  story  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  story  follows: 

It  is  a  long  way  from  the  manicured 
grounds  of  the  Harvard  Business  School  to 
the  sweat  and  grime  of  an  assembly  line. 
Most  of  the  students  who  emerge  from  this 
elite  campus  for  choice  Jobs  in  industry  will 
come  no  closer  to  steel  mills  than  the  case 
studies  they  dissected.  But  from  this  clois- 
tered world,  two  professors,  Robert  H. 
Hayes  and  William  J.  Abemathy.  have  come 
forth  with  a  stream  of  articles  and  ideas 
that  are  beginning  to  reshape  the  thinking 
of  American  business  about  why  the  na- 
tion's bedrock  industries,  such  as  autoe  and 
steel,  have  withered  in  the  face  of  foreign 
competition. 

The  two  men's  teachings  are  challenging 
what  is  Uught  in  the  best  business  schools, 
promulgated  by  armies  of  consultants,  and 
honed  to  a  high  polish  at  such  citadels  of 
management  as  the  General  Electric  Com- 
pany. With  some  success,  they  are  chipping 
away  at  such  notions  as  blaming  the  ills  of 
American  industry  on  heavy-handed  regula- 
tion, the  avarice  of  labor  unions,  the  decline 
of  the  work  ethic,  the  oil  crisis  or  the  Japa- 
nese. 

Instead— or  so  the  Hayes-Abemathy 
thesis  contends— we  have  found  the  enemy, 
and  it  is  us.  The  two  business  scholars  argue 
that  the  best  in  American  management  has 
gone  seriously  astray.  They  teach  that 
American  management  doctrine  has  drifted 
away  from  Ijasics  and  neglected  the  factory 
floor  and  the  assembly  line— the  front  lines. 
That  neglect  and  an  excessive  concern  for 
short-run  profits  explain  much  about  the 
failings  of  American  industry,  they  say. 

Their  thesis  is  penetrating  the  offices  of 
corporate  America  and  finding  a  receptive 
audience,  particularly  in  those  Industries 
suffering  the  most.  "Hayes  and  Abemathy 
are  insightful  writers  that  lead  us  to  do  a 
great  deal  of  introspection."  said  James  K. 
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Bakken,  vice  president  of  operations  staff  at 
the  Pord  Motor  Company.  "They  were  help- 
ful in  saying,  'Gentlemen,  you  may  have 
your  eye  on  the  wrong  balL' " 

"Abemathy's  ideas  have  led  the  way  to 
some  of  the  changes  in  our  thinking  in  how 
we  face  the  Japanese  challenge,"  said  Rich- 
ard F.  Davis,  manager  of  constituency  com- 
munications at  General  Motors.  "We  were 
looking  for  things  that  Abemathy  pointed 
out  might  help  us  in  this  serious  situation 
with  the  Japanese." 

What  Bob  Hayes  and  BiU  Abemathy  are 
saying  flies  in  the  face  of  accepted  wisdom. 
These  days  corporate  managers  are  taught, 
as  the  dominant  approach,  that  big  corpora- 
tions, whatever  their  nature,  whatever  they 
produce,  can  and  should  be  managed  like  an 
investment  portfolio.  Their  nimierous  divi- 
sions should  be  seen  mainly  as  so  many  pos- 
sible investments  competing  for  scarce 
funds. 

Some  businesses  are  to  be  invested  in, 
others  harvested  for  their  cash.  All  are  held 
strictly  aooountable  by  the  common  yard- 
stick of  the  return  they  earn  from  the  re- 
sources they  consume.  If  a  business  falters, 
it  becomes  an  immediate  candidate  for 
abandonment,  in  favor  of  some  pursuit  with 
a  greater  short-term  profit. 

Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Abemathy  contend 
that  this  approach  breeds  caution  through 
an  overdependence  on  analytical  detach- 
ment—what they  call  "managerial  remote 
oontroL"  They  say  it  is  an  approach  that 
exalts  financial  analysis,  not  line  operations. 
It  rewards  executives  who  see  their  compa- 
ny primarily  as  a  competing  set  of  rates  of 
return,  who  manage  by  numbers  and  com- 
puter printouts. 

Further,  they  say,  it  is  a  seductive  doc- 
trine that  promises  the  bright  student  a 
quick  path  to  the  top  and  that  pUes  its  re- 
wards on  executives  who  force  through  im- 
pressive short-term  performance,  at  indeter- 
minate cost  to  long-term  health.  Fearing 
any  dip  in  today's  profits.  American  compa- 
nies keep  research  and  technology  on  short 
rations,  Mirtming  the  investment  critically 
needed  to  insure  competitiveness  tomorrow. 
Bob  Hayes,  who  is  45  years  old.  and  Bill 
Abemathy,  48.  are  an  academic  odd  couple- 
Hayes  is  logical  and  methodical.  Abemathy 
is  free  flowing  and  inventive— who  made 
their  mark  when  they  collaborated  on  what 
has  become  a  classic  article  in  management 
literature.  The  article.  "Managing  Our  Way 
to  Economic  Decline,"  which  appeared  in 
the  July-August  1980  issue  of  the  prestigi- 
ous Hanrard  Business  Review,  expressed  the 
conviction  that  American  managers  had 
fallen  into  a  self-defeating  preoccupation 
with  short-term  profits  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  bets  on  technology. 

The  article  brought  a  response  unlike  any- 
thing dse  in  the  Review,  before  or  since. 
"That  article  received  more  attention  than 
anything  else  published  in  the  Review," 
Alan  M.  Kantrow,  an  associate  editor  at  the 
Review,  recalled.  "They  were  willing  to 
stand  up  and  say  the  emperor  has  no 
clothes." 

The  article  was  the  beginning.  Since  then, 
in  packed  courses  at  the  business  school,  in 
aeminazs  with  corporate  executives,  and  in 
seiMUttte  articles  in  the  business  review, 
often  with  other  co-authors,  Mr.  Abemathy 
and  Mr.  Hayes  have  pressed  their  independ- 
ent ideas  and  interests. 

Mr.  Abemathy  has  delved  deeper  Into  the 
auto  industry.  His  research  enabled  him  to 
put  a  number  on  the  "landed  cost  advan- 
tage" of  Japanese  cars— about  11,500  a  vehi- 
cle—a finding  that  was  seized  upon  by  the 


E>eparttnent  of  Transportation,  by  Detroit 
and  by  the  United  Automobile  Workers. 
"Prior  to  that,  no  one  realized  the  extent  of 
the  Juanese  cost  advantage."  said  Mr. 
Davis  V  General  Motors. 

Mr.  9ayes  has  taken  the  message  into  the 
corporations,  where  he  generally  finds  an 
attentiye  reception. 

At  IBW.  for  Instance,  where  Mr.  Hayes 
conducted  a  series  of  executive  seminars, 
Richard  A.  Eastbum,  director  of  manage- 
ment development,  says  that  the  days  when 
mananrs  made  short-term  gains  by  milking 
assets  We  over,  and  that  promotions  are 
being  made  more  slowly  to  give  employees 
more  experience  before  moving  up.  Mr. 
Eastburn  credits  Mr.  Hayes  as  being  "an- 
other voice  [who]  added  a  great  deal  more 
substance  than  others  did  before." 

At  Oteneral  Electric,  where  Mr.  Hayes  has 
condudted  seminars  and  led  its  executives 
on  tours  to  Japanese  factories,  the  noted 
emphasis  on  financial  techniques  is  giving 
way  to  new  attention  to  technology  and  im- 
proved production.  Individual  manufactur- 
ing units  are  deciding  what  Japanese  tech- 
niques lean  be  adapted  to  their  own  setting. 
"The  i^anufacturing  people  are  the  most  re- 
sults-o^ented  people;  you  don't  sell  them 
easlly.T  said  Richard  P.  Kennedy,  communi- 
cations manager  in  OJ:.'s  manufacturing 
consulting  group. 

Mor«  recently.  Mr.  Hayes  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  pave  turned  their  eye  on  differences 
the  American  and  Jwanese  manu- 
\n  and  have  made  numerous  trips  to 
factories.  In  separate  articles,  they 
tei>tically  questioned  the  prevailing 
ktions  of  the  Japanese  advantage.  As 
^unes  of  the  American  automobile  in- 
continue  to  sag.  their  work  has 
I  wide  attention  in  Detroit 
Where  American  business  executives 
argue  that  the  Japanese  advantage  is  large- 
ly rooted  in  factors  unique  to  Japan— lower 
labor  oosts.  more  automated  and  newer  fac- 
tories, {strong  government  support  and  a  ho- 
mogensous  culture— IfCr.  Hajres  and  Mr. 
Abemathy  say  nonsense.  They  assert  that 
the  key  difference  Ilea  'in  other  factors, 
which  American  business  could  readily 
match 

ThejJvTanese  factory,  Mr.  Hayes  notes  in 
his  waitings,  is  not  the  prototype  of  the 
future  that  many  American  businessmen  be- 
lieve. I  tut  rather  a  present-day  factory  doing 
simplq  things  weQ.  The  Japanese  succeed 
because  they  pay  attention  to  such  basics  as 
a  dea  i  workplace,  preventive  maintenance 
for  mi  kchlnery,  a  desire  to  make  their  pro- 
ductlaa  process  error-free  and  an  attitude 
that  "  thinks  quality"  at  every  stage  in  the 
produ  ^on  process. 

Conxast  this  with  American  factories 
that  I  re  sloppy,  where  machines  are  over- 
works 1  and  abused,  where  quality  is  viewed 
as  a  larrler  to  lowered  production  coats, 
where  defects  are  Ignored  and  where  man- 
agemi  nt  and  workers  are  advenariea. 

"W4  must  compete  with  the  Japanese  as 
they  ( k>  with  us:  by  always  putting  our  best 
resou  oes  and  talent  to  work  doing  the  basic 
thlngi  a  Uttle  better,  every  day,  over  a  long 
perim  of  Ume.  It  Is  that  simple— and  that 
dlffic^t."  writes  Mr.  Hayes. 

Mr.  ;Abemathy,  whose  particular  specialty 
is  tht  auto  industry,  notes  that  it  isn't 
flashf  fins,  style,  slick  marketing  or  broad 
dlstril  lution  networks— solutions  that  De- 
troit lias  often  turned  to— that  have  put 
Amer  cans  in  Japanese  cars. 
InsI  ead.  he  says,  the  Ji^mnese  have  loW' 
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process  tha .  considers  the  production  line  as 
a  competitive  weapon.  To  compete,  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  must  move  from  an  era 
in  which  there  was  little  change  In  produc- 
tion sjrstema  to  a  time  of  great  turbulence  in 
equipment,)  employee  skills  and  organiza- 
tion— elemaits  that  run  counter  to  a  belief 
in  standanuation. 

It  was  Mr.  Abemathy  who  developed  the 
concept  of  the  "productivity  dilemma," 
which  helpB  explain  why  Detroit  has  gone 
through  such  pain  in  adapting  to  new  com- 
petition and  a  changed  market.  He  finds  its 
predicament  rooted  in  enormous  pressures 
for  cost  sai  Ings  that  constantly  pushed  for 
more  effidi  mt  manufacturing.  As  manufac- 
turing beca  me  more  efficient,  it  also  became 
more  stan(  hudized.  more  rigid.  The  gains 
from  economies  of  scale  came  at  the  ex- 
pense of  in  novation  and  technological  com- 
petitivenesi . 

These  po  verful  thoughts  started  in  an  in- 
nocent enoiigh  setting— in  the  hiking  paths 
in  the  SwJB  Alps  near  Vevey,  where  Mr. 
Hayes  was  working  as  the  faculty  chairman 
for  Harvarl's  International  Senior  Manag- 
ers' Progra  in  and  Mr.  Abemathy  was  doing 
independet  t  research.  Though  the  two  had 
been  colleigues  on  the  Harvard  faculty  in 
operations  management,  their  interests  had 
differed  an  d  their  paths  never  crossed  until 
that  summer  of  1979  in  Switzerland. 

"There  wlere  only  two  people  interested  in 
operations  jmanagement  in  Vevey,"  recalled 
Mr.  HayesJ  in  an  interview  in  his  spacious 
Harvard  oftice.  "Needless  to  say,  we  got  very 
close."        I 

"I  didn't  know  Bob  very  well,"  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  recalled  recently,  "but  we'd  end  up 
tf)1fct"g  on  the  bus  to  work  every  day.  I  was 
mad  when  il  was  in  Switzerland.  I  had  lived 
in  Oermanir  for  four  years  at  the  heyday  of 
American  pdustrial  supremacy,  and  now  I 
felt  poor  (1  Switzerland.  I  felt  angry  that 
American  Industrial  might  had  fallen  to  a 
point  that  an  American  citizen  had  to  feel 
somewhat  impoverished  living  in  Switzer- 
land. I  started  talking  about  it  on  the  bus 
and  on  hites  we  would  take  at  lunch  and  we 
began  to  ffid  that  our  ideas  coincided— that 
American  business  had  done  this  to  us  by 
m^ing  po^r  long-run  strategic  decisions,  es- 
pecially wEh  productivity  and  technology." 
As  Mr.  Abemathy  brooded  over  all  this. 
Mr.  Haye4  who  grew  up  in  the  middle  of 
going  through  a  turmoil  intel- 
lectually. What  he  learned  in  searching  for 
materials  |o  teach  his  dass.  in  talking  with 
European  Ibusinessmen  and  from  his  visits 
to  European  factories  did  not  square  with 
what  he  hfd  previously  believed  about  pro- 
ductivity. I 

"One  tlif  e  I  was  teaching  a  class  to  Euro- 
pean busiqessmen.  and  I  began  to  list  all  the 
standard  Reasons  for  the  decline  in  Ameri- 
can prodtictivity— organized  labor,  govern- 
ment regiaatlon.  the  baby  boom— and  they 
all  lookecl  at  me  with  polite  amusement. 
They  said]  I  was  totally  off  the  mark  since 
all  the  same  factors  applied  to  Europe  and 
more,  and  their  productivity  was  increas- 
ing," recalled  Mr.  Hayes.  "I  walked  out  of 
that  dassioom.  confused  and  shaken.  I  had 
felt  comfortable  in  that  I  bad  known  the 
reasons  and  now  they  were  exploded." 

Their  discussions  about  the  differences  be- 
tween American  and  European  business  led 
to  the  dacision  to  write  the  article  that 
became  "Managing  Our  Way  to  Economic 
Decline."  It  was  not  in  the  Business  Re- 
view's usu^  mold.  More  colloquial  and  anec- 
dotal thatt  academic,  it  indicted  American 
business  and  implicitly  indicted  the  business 
schools  themselves— not  least  the  Harvard 
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Business  School— for  imbuing  a  generation 
of  business  leaders  with  the  wrong  ideas. 

"We  started  working  there,  and  then  con- 
tinued when  we  came  back,"  Mr.  Abemathy 
said.  "It  was  the  first  emotional  paper  I've 
written.  It  was  more  an  emotional  state- 
ment and  not  supported  in  precise  academic 
manner.  It  is  a  statement  of  frustration  that 
we  at  the  business  school  might  have  a 
problem." 

As  their  thoughts  took  shape,  the  two  pro- 
fessors were  more  than  a  little  apprehen- 
sive. In  the  months  that  passed  t>etween  the 
writing  of  the  article  and  its  publication,  the 
two  fretted  about  what  their  Harvard  col- 
leagues would  say. 

"We  knew  it  would  be  a  controversial  arti- 
cle," Mr.  Hayes  said.  "We  thought  it  would 
get  more  criticism  than  applause  from  busi- 
ness, but  what  we  really  worried  about  was 
our  colleagues.  We  thought  there  would  be 
a  lot  of  flak. 

"But  we  were  lucky.  The  first  draft  went 
in  during  September  1979,  and  before  it  was 
published  we  started  seeing  some  of  these 
ideas  in  other  people's  speeches.  That  start- 
ed getting  the  audience  up  for  us.  When  it 
came  out,  we  weren't  prepared  for  the  re- 
sponse. The  first  week  after  it  appeared, 
someone  sent  me  a  clipping  about  it  in  a 
Japanese  newspaper.  Our  article  came  out 
in  July  and  by  September,  our  colleagues 
were  t>ack.  By  the  time  they  came  liack, 
they  saw  what  the  reaction  was.  What  we 
were  unprepared  for  was  the  degree  of 
agreement  we  got  from  them." 

Even  though  the  thoughts  weren't  entire- 
ly new— American  business  has  long  been 
criticized  for  its  short-term  orientation— 
their  article  had  impact  because  it  came  at 
the  right  time,  because  of  their  academic 
credentials  and  because  they  expressed 
what  others  also  felt. 

"They  really  hit  a  nerve."  said  Professor 
Kim  B.  Clark,  an  assistant  professor  of  busi- 
ness administration  at  Harvard  who  has 
worlced  with  both  men.  "People  had  a  vague 
uneasiness  that  things  were  not  working 
right.  They  begun  to  articulate  ways  to  get 
out  of  the  dilemma." 

Mr.  Abemathy  and  Mr.  Hayes  are  part  of 
a  vocal  group  within  the  Harvard  Business 
School  faculty  that  has  plowed  new  theoret- 
ical ground  in  production  and  operations 
management.  At  Harvard,  as  at  many  busi- 
ness schools,  the  finance  and  marketing  de- 
partments are  dominant,  and  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  and  Mr.  Hayes,  along  with  Prof. 
Wickham  Skinner,  who  is  the  mentor  to 
both,  have  had  to  elbow  their  way  into  the 
conadousness  of  students  and  administra- 
tors. 

While  friends  and  professiomU  colleagues, 
the  two  men  could  not  be  more  different  in 
their  personal  style.  "Bob  is  extraordinary 
in  his  ability  to  generalize,"  Mr.  Skinner  ad- 
mired, "to  look  at  a  problem  and  see  what  it 
amounts  to  in  a  more  conceptual  way.  Bill's 
great  strength  is  as  a  researcher.  He  comes 
up  with  solid,  specific  data  and  then  comes 
out  with  an  idea.  The  three  of  us  don't 
spend  a  lot  of  time  together,  but  we  are 
greatly  influenced  by  each  other.  We  were 
convinced  that  American  industrial  strength 
was  going  downhill.  We  begin  to  try  to 
figure  out  what  was  going  wrong." 

Mr.  Hayes,  an  energetic  Middle  Westemer 
who  expresses  himself  in  a  simple  and  direct 
way,  started  in  operations  research  and  had 
worked  for  I.B.M.  and  McKlnsey  Si  Compa- 
ny in  inventory  control  before  coming  to  the 
Harvard  faculty.  He  earned  an  M.S.  degree 
and  a  Ph.  D.  from  Stanford  University.  In 
shirtsleeves,     Mr.     Hayes     outlines     his 


thoughts  as  he  talks,  ticking  off  and  num- 
bering the  points  he  makes.  His  office  is  or- 
derly, students'  bluebooks  stacked  neatly  on 
his  desk,  family  pictures  by  his  desk. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Abemathy,  in  a  suit, 
talks  while  leaning  back  in  an  easy  chair  in 
his  cluttered  office,  letting  one  thought 
flow  in  the  next,  forming  a  stream  of  relat- 
ed ideas.  He  had  worked  as  a  project  engi- 
neer at  Du  Pont  and  a  systems  manager  at 
General  Dynamics.  A  biographical  press  re- 
lease from  Harvard  states  he  came  to  the 
business  school,  where  he  earned  an  M.B.A. 
and  D.B.A..  after  being  "spurred  by  a  grow- 
ing awareness  of  what  he  felt  was  poor  man- 
agement of  technology  in  the  firms  where 
he  worked." 

Stricken  with  cancer  in  1979,  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  has  maintained  a  busy  schedule  of 
seminars,  teaching  and  writing  despite  bouts 
of  surgery,  chemotherapy  and  radiation 
therapy.  A  week  or  so  ago,  he  was  appointed 
the  first  William  Barclay  Harding  Professor 
of  Management  and  Technology  at  the  busi- 
ness school. 

Even  though  their  thoughts  have  gained  a 
wide  following,  BCr.  Abemathy  and  Mr. 
Hayes  remain  somewhat  discouraged  about 
their  impact. 

"What  I  see  is  a  lot  of  form— sending 
people  to  productivity  centers  and  making 
statements  in  aimual  reports."  Mr.  Hayes 
said.  "I  don't  see  what's  happening  on  the 
plant  floor.  My  impression  is  that  there  is 
no  sense  of  urgency  in  American  companies, 
no  sense  that  even  when  the  economy  gets 
better,  we  could  get  into  trouble.  They  don't 
think  tills  could  happen  to  us."  As  Mr.  Aber- 
nathy  sees  things,  the  challenge  for  him 
and  Mr.  Hayes  is  to  "get  to  important  firms 
and  tum  them  around  and  use  them  as  role 
models.  Tou  have  to  Influence  a  small 
number  and  if  they  become  successful  they 
become  a  mode  of  communication.  We're 
talking  about  a  changing  attitude.  The  ques- 
tion is  how  fast  can  you  tum  that 
around?"* 


THE  ANOOON  BOMBARDMENT 
COMMEMORATION 

•  Mr.  MX7RKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
the  people  of  Ansoon.  Alaska,  through 
the  Kootznoowoo  Heritage  Founda- 
tion, are  planning  a  100th  anniversary 
commemoration  of  the  bombardment 
and  burning  of  Angoon  by  a  force  led 
by  U.S.  vessels.  The  3  days  of  ceremo- 
nies, to  commence  October  24,  1982, 
will  be  a  tribute  to  the  Tllngit  Indian 
culture,  which  survived  the  destruc- 
tion of  Angoon  and  is  strong  today. 

The  f  oimdation  is  also  undertaking  a 
major  bombardment  commemoration 
project.  The  piupose  of  the  project  is 
to  restore  tribal  homes,  reconstruct  a 
traditional  community  house,  erect 
totem  poles  of  the  original  tribes  of 
Angoon  and  begin  to  develop  a  perma- 
nent collection  of  cultural  art  and  arti- 
facts for  the  new  Angoon  Historic  and 
Cultural  Arts  Museum. 

Additionally,  the  foundation  also 
plans  to  have  the  history  of  the  bom- 
bardment of  Angoon  written  from  the 
viewpoint  of  the  villagers.  The  final 
chapter  of  the  book,  which  will  be  il- 
lustrated by  Angoon  artists,  will  be 
written  about  the  commemoration 
program. 


To  include  as  a  part  of  that  history, 
the  people  of  Angoon  have  requested 
an  official  letter  of  apology  from  the 
D.S.  Navy.  Further  they  are  request- 
ing that  the  Navy  name  a  vessel 
"Angoon"  or  "Kootznoowoo."  In  the 
Tlingit  culture,  giving  a  name  has  spe- 
cial significance.  The  naming  of  a 
vessel  would  honor  Angoon's  ancestors 
and  acknowledge  cespect  for  the  TUn- 
git  culture. 

Mr.  President,  an  examination  of 
what  happened  at  Angoon  on  October 
26.  1882,  may  prove  instructive  in 
today's  world  of  shrunken  global 
boundaries,  where  misunderstandings 
between  cultures  threaten  to  plunge 
all  of  us  into  global  conflict.  The 
Kootznoowoo  Heritage  Foundation 
has  provided  a  report  detailing  the 
backgrotmd  and  events  surrounding 
the  destruction  of  Angoon.  I  ask  that 
their  statement  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

A  History  or  the  Naval  BoMBAROMnrT  or 
Amgooh 

In  the  history  of  our  nation's  development 
there  have  been  actions  taken  in  the  name 
of  the  U.8.  Government  which,  upon  reflec- 
tion, bring  shame  and  sorrow  to  the  hearts 
of  all  Americans  who  cherish  freedom  and 
respect  for  humankind. 

Such  actions,  tragic  in  their  consequences, 
were  plentiful  in  our  dealings  with  this  na- 
tion's native  peoples.  One  such  punitive 
action,  against  the  TUngit  Indians  of 
Angoon,  on  Admiralty  Island  in  southeast 
Alaska,  still  is  fresh  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  the  people  whose  village  was  destroyed. 
The  deed  was  done  100  years  ago  by  U.S. 
military  forces,  led  by  Navy  comdr.  E.  C. 
Merriman. 

The  tragic  events  which  led  to  the  de- 
struction of  Angoon.  the  villagers'  store- 
houses in  a  nearby  camp  at  Favorite  Bay, 
and  the  smashing  of  their  canoes  is  said  to 
have  grown  out  of  a  grave  misimderstanding 
between  cultures,  complicated  by  a  language 
barrier. 

Although  Alaska  had  been  purchased 
from  Russia  15  years  earlier,  there  was  no 
real  U.S.  Government  in  place.  The  Army 
had  first  stationed  troops  in  the  population 
centers  in  southeast  Alaska,  followed  by  the 
Treasury  Department  placing  customs 
agents  at  Sitka  and  Wrangell.  The  customs 
agents  were  the  highest  ranking  civilian  of- 
ficials in  Alaska.  Control  than  shifted  to  the 
Navy,  and  various  ships  were  sent  to  patrol 
the  waters  of  the  new  territory  and  main- 
tain order. 

Two  previous  naval  commanders  tiefore 
Merriman  had  made  an  effort  to  leam  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Tlingit  Indi- 
ans, who  had  a  highly  developed  sodal 
system  and  adhered  strictly  to  tribal  laws. 

Unlike  the  nomadic  Indian  tribes  of  the 
continental  United  States,  the  Tlingit  Indi- 
ans of  southeast  Alaska  resided  in  perma- 
nent winter  commuinities  and  went  to 
nearby  summer  camps  to  garden,  hunt,  fish, 
collect  seaweed,  gumboots.  and  berries,  and 
prepare  and  store  the  food  for  the  winter. 

"The  land  and  waters  of  the  island  were  so 
abundant  in  food  resources  that  there  was 
no  need  to  range  beyond  Admiralty's  shore 
for  their  subsistence  foods.  In  fact,  the  pota- 
toes grown  by  the  Tlingits  became  a  valua- 
ble commodity  for  trade.  They  had  had  con- 
tact with  white  traders  for  many  years  prior 
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to  the  U.S.  purchase  of  Alaska.  Contact 
with  whites,  however,  often  had  detrimental 
results. 

Ancoon  TUngits  tell  of  how  their  ances- 
tors mlKrated  to  the  island  many  thousands 
of  years  aco,  traveling  under  a  glacier  to 
arrive  on  the  island  called  "Kootznoowoo" 
in  Tlinglt,  meaning  "fortress  of  the  bears." 
All  of  the  bays  and  inlets  of  Admiralty  had 
Tllngit  names  and  were  claimed  by  various 
clans  or  Individual  families  who  regularly 
used  them  for  food  gathering  purposes.  The 
Tllngit  Indians  had  esUblished  firm  owner- 
ship rights  and  respected  the  claims  of  indi- 
vidual clans. 

Even  so.  when  the  Northwest  Trading  Co. 
arrived  on  the  scene  to  exploit  the  fishery 
resources  of  Admiralty  Island,  many  of  the 
Angoon  TUnglto  took  the  opportunity  for 
employment  that  would  provide  the  means 
to  purchase  tools  and  other  commodities 
available  from  the  whites. 

The  company  established  a  whaling  oper- 
ation at  Kllltanoo  near  Angoon.  where  it 
rendered  oU  from  the  whales.  Tell'  Klein,  an 
Angoon  shaman— a  person  of  noble  blood  in 
the  Tllngit  culture— was  employed  as  helms- 
man of  a  steam  launch  used  in  the  whaling 
operation. 

During  the  whaling,  on  Sunday,  October 
22,  1882,  a  harpoon  gun  fired  at  a  whale  ac- 
cidentally exploded  and  struck  Tell'  Klein 
In  the  stomach  and  chest,  killing  him. 

Billy  Jones,  a  nephew  of  the  shaman,  who 
was  13  at  the  time  of  the  incident  and  a  wit- 
ness to  the  destruction  of  Angoon.  gave  the 
following  account  in  1951. 

When  TeU'  Klein's  body  was  brought  to 
shore,  his  boat  was  beached  along  with  the 
whaler.  The  Indian  Council  then  agreed  to 
hold  the  whaler  till  the  body  was  buried 
"only  to  respect  the  man  that  was  killed." 

Tribal  laws  forbade  the  use  of  sharp  in- 
struments or  the  equipment  which  had 
caused  the  death  during  the  period  of 
mourning.  Tlinglt  custom  also  required  pay- 
ment for  the  death  of  an  Indian  by  the 
party  responsible.  Because  the  shaman  was 
of  high  stature,  200  blankets  were  requested 
from  the  Northwest  Trading  Co.  in  compen- 
sation for  Tell'  Klein's  death. 

The  Angoon  villagers,  who  had  stopped 
work  to  honor  Tell'  Klein,  had  blackened 
their  faces  with  coal  tar  and  tallow  as  a  sign 
of  sorrow  and  respect,  and  were  preparing 
for  the  burial  ceremony. 

The  superintendent  of  the  whaling  com- 
pany, refusing  payment  of  the  blankets,  or- 
dered the  villagers  to  return  to  work.  When 
they  instead  went  about  their  mourning  and 
preparations  for  the  burial,  he  took  the 
company's  tug  boat,  the  Favorite,  to  Sitka 
to  seek  help  from  the  naval  commander. 
The  Northwest  Trading  Co.  official  reported 
that  the  Indians  were  uprising,  threatening 
the  lives  and  property  of  whites. 

Commander  Merriman  immediately  gath- 
ered a  force  comprised  of  personnel  from 
the  Navy,  the  Marine  Corps,  and  the  Reve- 
nue Marine  Service,  forerunner  of  the  U.S. 
Coast  Guard.  He  accepted  the  offer  of  the 
Revenue  Cutter,  Corwin,  then  in  port  in 
Sitka,  for  use  in  the  flotilla  in  place  of  the 
AdaTTu.  the  naval  vessel  he  commanded.  He 
thought  her  draft  too  deep  for  the  shoreline 
waters  of  Chatham  Strait  off  Angoon. 

Merriman  pressed  the  Favorite  Into  serv- 
ice by  mounting  a  gatllng  gun  and  howitier 
aboard  It,  and.  with  his  own  steam  launch 
from  the  Adanu  in  tow,  the  attack  force 
headed  for  the  supposed  trouble  spot. 

When  Merriman's  military  fleet  arrived  in 
Kootznoowoo  Inlet  behind  Angoon  on  Octo- 
ber 25,  the  people  were  quietly  going  about 
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gathering  food  for  winter.  He  immediately 
took  nine  Indians  captive  and.  to  demon- 
stration his  intention  to  end  the  Tllngit 
custom  of  demanding  compensation  for  the 
death  of  a  tribesman,  made  a  counter 
demand  for  400  blankets,  payable  to  him  by 
noon  the  following  day  or  their  village 
would  be  destroyed.  It  is  questionable 
whether  Merriman's  order  was  understood, 
as  he  dl(i  not  bring  an  interpreter  with  him 
and  the  villagera  understood  little  English. 

The  ncRt  day,  when  only  81  blankets  had 
been  delivered  to  him.  Merriman  sent  the 
tug  boat  into  Favorite  Bay  with  orders  to 
bum  all  the  storehouses  containing  the  vil- 
lagers' Mnter  food  supplies.  All  the  canoes 
were  gathered  together,  chopped  up  and 
burned.  Then  the  gims  of  the  "CorvHn" 
were  turned  on  the  village  and  the  shelling 
of  the  tribal  houses  began.  At  no  time  did 
the  attaa  force  meet  with  resistance. 

When  I  the  shelling  stopped,  Merriman 
landed  tke  Marines  and  sailors  to  bum  the 
rubble  of  the  tribal  houses.  They  turned 
back  all  efforts  of  the  Indians  to  rescue  val- 
uable ceremonial  dishes,  ceremonial  hats 
(carved  and  painted  with  emblems  of  their 
clans),  hand  woven  Chllkat  blankets  and 
other  valuable  objects.  After  the  landing 
force  looted  the  houses,  they  bumed  them. 
"Having  no  power  or  means  to  prevent 
this  dlsaater,  my  native  people  fled  to  the 
north  si«  of  Angoon."  said  Billy  Jones.  He 
went  tool  taking  his  younger  brother  with 
him.        I 

'"The  naxt  day  my  mother  told  me  that  six 
children  |  suffocated  from  the  f tres.  My 
people  n4t  only  grieved  from  the  six  chil- 
dren sunocatlng.  the  man  killed  by  the 
whaler.  But  also  from  hunger  and  insuffi- 
cient shelter .  . 

>t  known  how  many  people  died 
le  harsh  winter  of  deprivation 
which  followed  the  destrucUon  of  the  vil- 
lage. Th4  only  canoes  saved  were  those  of 
some  of  (he  villagers  who  were  awa/  himt- 
ing  whenjthe  attack  occurred. 
Angooq  sued  the  Federal  Oovemment  for 
lent  at  the  time  the  Tllnglt- 
dainu  were  being  pressed  before 
Claims  Commission.  The  vlUag- 
to  an  out«f -court  settlement  in 
),000. 
sufficient  evidence  in  the  case 
A  a  great  injustice  was  done  to 
|e  of  Angoon.  Sven  w.  the  settle- 
the  government's  terms— did  little 
them  for  the  suffering  and 
and  Irreplaceable  cultural  artl- 
it  demonstrate  a  respect  for 
their  culture. 

bombardment  commemora- 
tion projfct,  together  with  the  naming  of  a 
naval  veskl  In  honor  of  the  TUnglt  Indians, 
should  g4  far  to  remind  not  only  the  pe<H>le 
of  Angodn  but  alK>  of  the  United  SUtes 
that  ouri  Is  a  nation  of  Justice,  with  respect 
for  all  Itijpeoplea.* 


June  17,  1982 


It  is 
during 


THE  fi^ATE  OF  THE  ECX>NOMY 
•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
AFL-CIO  recently  released  a  report  on 
the  President's  economic  recovery  pro- 
gram, ai  Id  the  results  are  devastating. 
The  nitionwide  damage  from  the 
Reagan  recession  has  been  forecast  in 
virtually  every  sensitive  sector  of  our 
econom ':  housing,  the  auto  Industry, 
unempl  lyment.  business  Investment, 
andrea  economic  growth. 

In  Ma  isachusetts,  the  AFL-CIO  esti- 
mates t  lat  the  Reacan  tax  and  budget 


policies  will  result  in  a  revenue  loss  of 
$105  millioQ  and  an  increase  in  unem- 
ployment of  over  20.000  persons. 

I  submit  lor  the  Rxcoro  a  statement 
from  the  APL-CIO  outlining  the  re- 
sults of  the  study  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  turn  their  attention  to  this 
important  (document. 

The  statement  follows: 

RxAciM's  RacBssioH  To  Cost 

Massachosstts  $105  Miixion,  20.300  Jobs 

WASHwaTOH.— Ronald  Reagan's  so-called 
"economic  recovery  program"  is  directly  re- 
qwnslble  for  the  current  recession's  impact 
on  Massachusetts,  according  to  a  report  re- 
leased by  the  AFL-CIO  Public  Employee 
Department  CPED). 

In  announcing  the  study,  FED  President 
Kenneth  BUylock  said:  "We,  along  with 
most  Americans  these  days,  wondered  what 
would  have  happened  to  the  U.S.  economy 
If  the  Reagan  economic  policies  had  never 
been  enacted^  To  find  out.  we  used  an  eco- 
nomic model  that  enables  us  to  contrast 
Reaganomlcs  with  a  forecast  based  on  a  hy- 
pothetical V£.  economy,  one  unharmed  by 
the  corporate  welfare  and  massive  budget 
cuts  rammed  through  Congress  last 
summer.         | 

"The  resullj?  In  short,  the  result  lays  the 
near-depressian-level  conditions  squarely  on 
Mr.  Reagan'j  doorstep.  The  nation  U,  In 
effect,  in  the  midst  of  the  Reagan  recession, 
and  the  President  can  no  longer  blame  his 
predecessors.  I  His  Administration's  policies 
lean  a  tax-revenue  loss  of  $105 
lusetts  and  will  increase 
lemployment  lines  by  20,300 


forecasts  the  following  na- 
e  from  the  Reagan  reces- 


aregoing  toi 
million  In 
the  sUte's 
people." 

PED's  stu<j 
tionwide  ds 
slon: 

The  additioti  of  700.000  people  to  the  un- 
employment rolls  between  the  beginning  of 
1983  and  the  end  of  1983—200,000  in  1982 
and  500,000  in  1983: 

A  decline  ia  real  economic  growth  of  0.6 
percent  in  1982  and  1.3  percent  In  1983; 

A  decrease  in  business  investment  of  2.1 
percent  in  1982  and  3.2  percent  in  1983; 

A  drop  of  aato  sales  of  400.000  in  1982  and 
800,000  in  198^: 

A  reduction  of  160,000  housing  starts  in 
1982  and  340,M0  in  1983; 

An  increase  in  the  federal  deficit  of  $19 
bilUon  in  fiat^  year  1982  and  $48  billion  in 
fiscal  year  19f3;  and 

A  shortfall!  of  $2.9  billion  in  sUte  and 
local  tax  rec^pts  over  the  next  two  years. 
(A  state-by-state  breakdown  of  revenue  and 
Jobs  lost  bec4ue  of  Administration  policies 
Is  attached.) 

FED  was  akle  to  sift  out  the  specifics  of 
the  Reagan  recession  by  using  the  economic 
model  of  Daia  Resources,  Inc.,  a  leading 
consulting  flijn  on  national  economic  Issues. 
FED'S  comparison  uses  two  forecasts  of  the 
American  ecofiomy.  One  forecast  shows  how 
the  economy  ;wlll  look  as  Reagan's  policies 
carry  through  to  the  end  of  1983,  assiuning 
his  proposals  remain  in  place. 

The  other  fbrecast  Is  of  an  economy  freed 
from  key  elements  of  the  Administration's 
program.  Thk  hypothetical,  or  "baseline." 
forecast  shows  how  the  economy  would 
have  perfomaed  had  the  massive  corporate 
tax  cuts  contained  in  last  year's  tax  bill 
never  l>een  enacted,  had  the  huge  tax 
breaks  for  th^  wealthy  been  capped  at  $700 
per  family,  and  had  there  been  a  slight 
easing  of  monetary  policy  over  the  course  of 
the  forecast  period. 

I 
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A  comparison  of  these  two  economic  pic- 
tures shows  that  America's  economic  per- 
formance will  deteriorate  significantly  as  a 
direct  result  of  President  Reagan's  budget 
and  tax-policy  initiatives. 

Further  details  are  available  in  the  full 
PED  report.  "The  Reagan  Recession:  Time 
To  Stop  Passing  the  Buck."  which  can  be 
ordered  from  the  AFL-CIO  Public  Employ- 
ee Department.  Suite  308.  815  16th  Street. 
N.W.,  Washington.  DC.  20006. 

FED  is  an  autonomous  arm  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  representing  34  unions  whose  members 
Include  some  two  million  federal,  postal, 
state,  and  local  workers.* 


PORT  OF  ALBANY  CELEBRATES 
50TH  ANNIVERSARY 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
to  recognize  the  golden  anniversary  of 
one  of  New  York's  finest  coounerce 
centers.  The  Port  of  Albany  not  only 
served  as  a  trading  post  during  the 
days  of  the  ruling  Dutch,  but  has 
become  a  leading  commercial  link  for 
all  of  upstate  New  York  since  the 
opening  of  the  port  as  a  major  deep- 
water  facility  in  June  of  1932. 

The  Port  of  Albany,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  the  Hudson  River,  ranks 
as  a  vital  contributor  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  goods,  ranging  from 
automobiles  to  paper  pulp  to  petrole- 
um, have  gone  through  the  port. 

The  foresighted  leadership  of  State 
and  local  officials  provided  the  sup- 
port the  port  needed  to  be  built.  Never 
ending,  dynamic,  and  innovative  guid- 
ance that  continues  with  today's  local 
leaders  assures  the  Port  of  Albany 
continued  success  as  a  vital  transfer 
point  for  maritime,  rail,  and  highway 
cargo. 

Within  the  last  10  years,  facilities  at 
the  port  have  been  expanded  and  im- 
proved, as  a  result  of  the  money  in- 
vested by  the  partnership  of  New  York 
State  and  private  industry.  Deep-water 
ships  may  now  make  Albany  their 
home,  creating  jobs  in  private  industry 
to  service  the  port.  Thus,  an  economic 
"ripple  effect"  is  generated  through- 
out all  of  upstate  New  York. 

I  congratulate  the  Port  of  Albany  on 
this  memorable  occasion.  The  port  ex- 
emplifies the  dedication  and  skill  in- 
herent within  the  work  of  its  citizens. 
Oovemment  and  private  industry  are 
to  be  commended  in  creating  a  bus- 
tling, efficient,  and  profitable  port.  I 
am  confident  the  next  50  years  will  be 
as  successful  as  the  first  50.  Again,  my 
sincere  congratulations  to  the  Port  of 
Albany  and  to  the  dedicated  citizens 
who  support  it.« 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  AND 
NUCLEAR  POWER 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  for 
5  years,  Peter  A.  Bradford  injected  val- 
uable elements  of  lucidity  and  concern 
into  the  deliberations  of  the  Nuclear 
Regulatory  Commission  during  his 
service  as  a  Commissioner. 


Now  that  he  has  resigned  from  the 
Commission,  lii.  Bradford  is  even 
freer  to  speak  his  mind  and  to  inject 
the  public  debate  on  the  future  of  nu- 
clear power  with  large  doses  of  insight, 
experience,  information,  and  objectivi- 
ty. 

In  a  piece  recently  published  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Times,  Mr.  Bradford  pro- 
vides a  display  of  tdl  those  qualities, 
together  with  wit,  as  he  examines  the 
misguided,  ineffectual,  and  fortunate- 
ly often  counterproductive  efforts  of 
the  Reagan  administration  with  re- 
spect to  nuclear  power  and  the  critical 
issues  it  involves. 

For  the  edification  of  my  coUeagues, 
I  ask  that  Mr.  Bradford's  article  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 
[From  the  Loe  Angeles  Times,  June  6, 1982] 

RSAQAlf  AND  NUCLBSa  POWKX:  ScaiPT  BT  THX 

MAaxBaoTRxas 
(By  Peter  A.  Bradford) 
Augusta.  Maink.— The  public  debate  over 
nuclear  power  began  In  high  hopes  and  un- 
critical acclaim.  It  passed  through  skepti- 
cism and  overt  hostility  but  seoned  always 
to  involve  serious  questions  of  public  policy. 
It  threatens  now  to  lapse  into  paradox  and 
farce. 

The  Reagan  Administration  has  an- 
nounced new  benefits  for  this  industry  as 
fast  as  it  cancels  them  for  everyone  else. 
The  results,  seen  from  inside,  must  be  Inex- 
plicable: 

The  President  lifts  the  sun>en8lon  that  his 
two  predecessors  had  applied  to  commercial 
reprocessing  of  reactor  fuel;  the  nation's 
only  potential  commercial  reprocessing  fa- 
cility goes  belly  up  within  days. 

The  Preaident's  men  endeavor  to  kill  sev- 
eral birds  with  one  stone.  They  will  make 
their  new  bombs  from  spent  reactor  fuel, 
thereby  cutting  bomb  costs,  moving  the 
spent  fuel  from  congested  reactor  sites  and. 
incidentally,  getting  the  stuff  out  from 
under  Nudear  Regulatory  Commlarion  li- 
censing. Within  days,  the  Atomic  Industrial 
Forum  and  the  Edison  Electric  Institute  are 
telling  reporters— not  for  attribution,  of 
course— that  they  want  no  part  of  any 
scheme  that  undermines  their  25-year  effort 
to  distinguish  peaceful  from  explosive  nu- 
clear purposes.  Within  months,  a  law  ban- 
ning this  amroaeh  passes  overwhelmingly 
In  the  Republican  Senate. 

In  paraUel  outbursts  of  breathtaking  sllll- 
neas.  Energy  Secretary  James  B.  Edwards 
and  Sdenee  Adviser  George  A  Keyworth  II 
attribute  nuclear  power's  problems  to  the 
presence  of  "anti-nuclear  actlvlsU"  on  the 
NRC  and  announce  that  they  will  shortly 
"expedite"  llooislng.  In  July  and  August, 
1081,  the  AdmlnlstraUon  appoints  two  mem- 
ben  to  the  NRC,  Including  lU  chairman, 
giving  it  functional  control.  Within  eight 
weeks,  the  commission  has  to  revoke  the 
Diablo  Canyon  startup  license.  The  new 
NRC  chairman,  Nunilo  J.  Palladino,  com- 
menU  that  he  Utak.  better  care  of  his  notes 
while  on  the  Penn  State  engineering  facility 
than  Pacific  Oas  and  Electric  had  of  some 
Inportant  Diablo  design  documents,  and 
that  the  Industry's  quality-assurance  prob- 
lems at  a  number  of  plants  are  a  barrier  to 
nuclear  power's  playing  the  role  that  he  still 
hoped  It  might.  A  dosen  partially  completed 
reactors  are  cancelled  within  months  of  the 
Edwarda-Keyworth  visions.  No  new  plants 
are  ordered. 


The  reason  for  the  contrary  reception 
t>eing  given  these  policies  by  their  intended 
beneficiaries  is  easy  to  see.  though  It  is  im- 
polite to  write.  The  policies  are  plain  bone 
stupid.  They  ignore  history,  economics, 
technological  reality  and  current  fact.  They 
are  the  work  of  propagandists  rather  than 
statesmen.  While  appealing  to  nuclear  fan- 
tasy and  to  nuclear  political-action  commit- 
tees, they  horrify  Just  about  everyone  else, 
including  Wall  Street.  They  reinforce  nucle- 
ar power's  image  as  a  costly  technology  de- 
pendent on  massive  subsidy  and  safety 
shortcuts,  while  inevitably  linked  to  the 
building  of  atomic  bombs  in  countries  that 
do  not  currently  have  them.  They  can  be 
called  pro-nuclear  only  in  the  sense  that  a 
parent  lavishing  candy  bars  on  a  recently 
obese  child  can  be  called  pro-child. 

Is  a  more  sensible  pro-nuclear  course  still 
available?  Probably,  but  the  question  is 
itself  irrelevant.  A  more  sensible  set  of 
energy  policies  clearly  exists,  and  the  only 
"pro-nuclear"  policy  that  makes  any  sense  is 
to  follow  them,  accepting  whatever  result 
they  dictate  for  nuclear  energy.  The  nuclear 
subsidies  that  such  a  program  might  con- 
tain—reactor safety  research,  work  on  pro- 
liferation-resistant fuel  cycles:  accelerated 
Three  Mile  Island  clean-up,  long-term  waste 
management— could  be  defended  tai  the  con- 
text of  a  program  that  regarded  nuclear 
power  as  subservient  to  energy  policy  and 
energy  policy  as  subservient  to  the  public, 
rather  than  the  reverse. 

One  fundamental  realization  is  basic  to 
understanding  the  last  decade's  develop- 
ments in  nuclear  power  and  in  nuclear  regu- 
lation: Nuclear  power  grew  faster  than  the 
industry  could  manage  it,  the  regulators 
regulate  it  or  the  society  accept  it.  The 
point  need  not  be  a  moral  one.  for  there  is 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  initial  good  faith  of 
most  of  the  large  majority  of  Americans 
who  saw  nuclear  energy  as  a  boon  or  of  the 
group  that  set  out  to  make  it  happen.  Later, 
like  some  of  their  contemporaries  in  urtian 
renewal  and  in  Vietnam,  some  were  to 
become  first  the  protagonists  and  then  the 
producers  In  elaborate  dramas  of  self-delu- 
sion, but  very  few  were  in  a  position  to  un- 
derstand what  was  going  wrong,  and  almost 
none  of  them  did.  In  early  1068,  the  indus- 
try had  fewer  than  a  dozen  small  units  in 
operations,  but  75  large  ones  on  order.  The 
largest  unit  in  operation  was  leas  than  half 
the  size  of  the  smallest  unit  under  construc- 
tion and  only  one-sixth  the  sise  of  the  larg- 
est. There  was  25  times  more  capacity  on 
order  than  in  operation. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  was  soon 
to  forecast  1,000  reactors  by  the  year  2000, 
which  would  have  required  iu  licensing 
staff  to  Issue  an  average  of  almost  one  con- 
struction permit  and  one  operating  license 
for  every  week  during  the  following  28 
years.  In  fact,  the  A£C  estimates  were  to 
prove  high  by  a  factor  of  about  eight.  The 
economic  and  energy  policy  fallacies  that 
contributed  to  these  forecasts  are  now  well 
doctunented,  but  the  technical  and  regula- 
tory implications  are  equally  important. 

Picture  yourself  as  a  top  manager  on  the 
licensing  side  of  the  AEC  in  1972.  You  know 
what  the  1,000  reactor  projections  mean  in 
licensbig  terms.  Tou  know  what  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Nixon  Administration,  the 
latter  about  to  be  overwhelmingly  reelected, 
expect  of  you.  You  are  to  operate  an  elabo- 
rate cookie-cutter  that  will  license  20  plants 
per  state  or,  when  the  prevalence  of  coal  in 
the  center  of  the  United  States  is  taken  Into 
account,  a  distribution  contemplating  one 
plant  for  every  30  miles  of  the  California 
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coast.  Along  the  way.  you  are  expected  to 
oversee  the  reprocessing  of  spent  fuel  begin- 
ning at  West  Valley.  N.Y.,  and  the  breeder 
reactor— the  first  unit  of  which  has  recently 
been  retired  after  destroying  its  core  in 
Michigan.  The  wastes  will  be  disposed  of. 
you  hope,  after  reprocessing  in  a  salt  mine 
in  Kansas 

You  know,  if  you  let  yourself  thlnic  about 
it.  that  this  can't  worlc.  There  is  no  relevant 
operating  experience  on  which  to  build  and 
license  these  facilities.  The  handful  of  rela- 
tively small  reactors  in  operation  and  In 
submarines  are  not  nearly  enough.  You 
know  better  than  most  that  your  review 
processes  are  trivial  in  comparison  to  the 
task,  that  the  criteria  are  too  general  and 
that  75%  of  the  review  takes  place  after  the 
plant  Is  nearly  finished. 

These  are  not  abstract  concerns.  Things 
will  go  wrong.  Changes  will  be  needed  in 
plants  that  are  built  or  nearly  built.  A  cable 
fire  here,  a  steam  generator  tube  rupture 
there,  an  undiscovered  earthquake  fault 
somewhere  else,  an  unlikely— unlikely?— 
combination  of  operator  and  design  errors 
somewhere  else  again,  and  the  repair  bills 
will  be  in  the  billions  even  if  no  one  is  hurt. 
The  public,  the  financial  community,  the 
utilities  themselves  will  feel  various  degrees 
of  betrayal  utd  anger.  Some  of  your  col- 
leagues wlU  become  rich  consulting  on  the 
problems  that  they  once  put  aside;  others 
wiU  receive  awards  for  rising  to  the  inevita- 
ble occasions. 

You  yourself  think  some  of  this  through. 
Some  of  the  specifics  are  unforeseeable, 
some  you  choose  not  to  foresee.  You  write 
internal  memoranda  pointing  out  problems, 
recommending  some  occasionally  severe 
changes.  By  and  large  these  are  not  heeded, 
though  on  at  least  one  occasion  a  superior, 
who  will  one  day  chair  the  NRC,  labels 
them  "probably  well  founded"  but  says  that 
they  "would  mean  the  end  of  nuclear  power 
and  would  cause  more  trouble  than  I  can 
stand  thinking  about." 

You  don't  quit  or  go  public.  There  is  no 
smoking  gun  here,  even  If  a  few  studies  and 
events  smolder  a  little.  Later,  some  of  your 
colleagues  and  counterparts  do  resign  pub- 
licly. Their  contributions  are  in  some  cases 
substantial,  but  their  overall  treatment  by 
the  Congress  and  the  reglatory  agencies  will 
tend  to  confirm  Daniel  Patrick  Moynihan's 
observation.  "It  is  a  procedural  error  to  an- 
ticipate the  squeaking  wheel." 

Things  do  go  wrong.  The  optimistic  sum- 
mary of  the  definitive  safety  study  has  to  be 
withdrawn.  Systems  and  operators  that  you 
and  your  colleagues  had  said  provided  "rea- 
sonable assurance"  that  the  regulations 
were  met  malfunction.  This  is  precisely  the 
operating  experience  that  was  lacking  when 
the  utilities  made  their  major  commitment 
to  more  and  larger  units.  As  a  result,  expen- 
sive changes  must  be  made  in  many  plants 
already  buUt  or  nearly  built. 

The  industry  terms  this  process  "ratchet- 
ting"  and  arguea  that  safety  standards  are 
being  raised  after  licenses  are  issued.  There 
is  an  element  of  blackmail  here:  "Are  you 
regulators  saying— heh,  heh— that  you 
didn't  really  know  what  was  in  our  plants 
when  you  gave  us  a  license?"  To  which  the 
honest  answer  is  usually,  "Yes,  we  were  in 
an  awful  hurry."  However,  this  is  pretty 
awkward  and  therefore  rarely  said. 

What  is  actually  happening  Is  not  an  up- 
grading of  the  basic  standards,  but  an  up- 
grading of  the  plants  to  meet  the  standards 
that  they  had  wrongly  been  thought  to 
meet  all  along.  It  is  as  if  a  motorist  obtained 
an  unrestricted  driver's  license  by  having 
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one  eye  tested  and  found  to  be  20/20.  After 
driving  fcito  the  back  of  another  car,  the 
motorist  is  revealed  to  be  blind  in  the  other 
eye.  Corrective  actions  rest  not  on  a  raising 
of  f  undMiental  standards,  but  on  improving 
the  tecmiiques  for  assuring  that  the  origi- 
nal standards  are  met. 

As  the  costs  of  needed  modifications 
mount,  t^e  regulators  and  the  environmen- 
talists are  blamed.  In  fact,  however,  similar 
patterns  occur  at  uncontested  units  and  in 
countries  without  the  U.S.  regulatory  struc- 
ture. Delpite  a  couple  of  individual  cases  to 
the  cont^«ry,  the  fact  is  that  the  VA  licens- 
ing process  is  strongly  pro-nuclear  and  has 
accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  noncommu- 
nist  worU's  nuclear  capacity. 

The  industry's  basic  problems  lie  in  an 
omnivorous  dream  of  growth  that  swept 
aside  sensible  regulation,  sensible  utility 
planning  and  sensible  government  attention 
tde  effects.  In  the  wake  of  Three 
id,  a  dominant  theme  in  most  of 
ws  was  an  astonishment  at  how 
NRC  took  for  granted.  For  a  time, 
attitude  improved.  Indeed,  to 
this  day  I  the  NRC  is  a  much  more  skeptical 
place  thin  it  was  before  Three  Mile  Island. 
By  mid-i980.  it  had  also  returned  to  the  is- 
suance Of  operating  licenses  (there  are  no 
active  construction  permit  applications)  on 
a  schedule  that  avoided  delay,  and  a  more 
balanceq  process  appeared  to  be  in  place. 

Unfortunately,  the  gains  of  the  1979-80 
period  rnnaln  vulnerable.  If  the  Administra- 
tion anq  the  Congress  convey  a  sense  that 
what  Is  wanted  is  more  "expediting."  less 
skeptici«n,  less  public  participation,  more 
attention  to  breeders  and  reprocessing 
plants,  the  NRC  will  IneviUbly  tilt  that 
way.  The  Reagan  Administration's  NRC  ap- 
pointments have  been  better  than  its  nucle- 
ar policies,  but  this  may  be  neither  a  delib- 
erate nor  a  continuing  pattern.  Above  all, 
the  At  ministration's  all-out  budgetary 
attack  0 1  the  alternatives  to  nuclear  energy 
will  coni  inue  the  delusion  that  this  is  a  priv- 
ileged and  an  inevitable  technology,  to 
which  much  must  be  sacrificed.  This  is  pre- 
cisely lilt  attitude  that  pushed  nuclear 
energy  %>o  fast  for  its  operating  experience 
decade, 
he  technology  needs  most  now  is  to 
the  period  of  consolidation  it  is 
lugh  without  further  accidenU. 
ordera  of  the  19708  have  not  yet 
ly  brought  into  line  with  real 
e  unresolved  safety  issues  and  the 
ie  waste  program  still  becloud  the 
do  the  shortcomings  In  the  Inter- 
Atomic  Energy  Agency's  safe- 
rogram.  It  is  these  areas  that  re- 
quire the  levels  of  attention  that  seem  in- 
stead to  be  going  to  such  mindless  promo- 
tions as  the  Clinch  River  breeder. 

If  aft«r  S  to  10  yean  without  a  major  acci- 
dent ttese  issues  have  been  effectively  ad- 
dmsedla  resimiption  of  interest  in  sensibly 
sited  nOdear  power  plants  is  at  least  possi- 
ble. Th«  other  preconditions  would  be  re- 
newed growth  in  need  for  centrally  generat- 
ed elecBlclty  and  a  lowering  of  the  relative 
costs  at  financing  and  building  nuclear 
plants— a  set  of  events  that  seem  no  more 
unlikelt  than  the  energy  happenings  of  the 
last  dec  ide  would  have  seemed  in  1968. 

It  re]  tains  possible  that  the  Administra- 
tion wl  i  change  its  mind.  One  can  tell  a  lot 
in  the  lext  year  by  watching  forthcoming 
NRC  af  pointmenU.  the  Clinch  River  breed- 
er, the  {emerging  policy  on  allowing  reproc- 
essing Of  U.S.-supplied  fuel  abroad  and  ad- 
herence to  the  waste-repository  criteria  set 
forth  ti  the  NRC's  existing  and  proposed 
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rules.  Signifi  r»nt  further  retreats  from  pru- 
dence into  promotion  in  these  areas  will 
turn  the  19898  for  nuclear  power  into  a  far- 
cical replay  of  the  19708,  and  will  probably 
assure  that  no  more  power  reactors  are  built 
in  the  United  States  in  the  1990s.« 


SUGAR  QUOTAS 

•  Mr.  TSONOAS.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the]  Reagan  administration  re- 
stricted sugar  imports  to  this  country 
by  Imposing  quotas.  I  was  particularly 
troubled  because  last  year  Senator 
QuATLX  anp  I  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  omnibus  farm  bill  to  eliminate  a 
loan  prognpn  for  sugar. 

At  that  t|me.  we  postulated  some  of 
the  worst  case  scenarios  that  could 
come  to  palBs  if  the  program  were  en- 
acted and  the  price  of  raw  sugar  con- 
tinued to  decline.  Among  other  things, 
we  ImaglnMl  that  the  administration 
might  impose  quotas.  Several  Senators 
dismissed  ^hat  prospect  and  insisted 
that  sugar  I  prices  would  never  fall  to 
today's  levjel:  7  cents  a  pound.  They 
doubted  that  the  Oovemment  would 
ever  have  to  buy  tons  of  sugar  as  a 
result  of  forfeited  loans.  They  insisted 
that  import  quotas  would  not  be  im- 
posed and!  that  the  American  con- 
sumer woiild  not  face  higher  sugar 
prices  as  a  result. 

Well,  quotas  have  been  imposed.  No 
one  is  more  aware  of  this  fact  than  the 
Revere  Sugar  Corp.  in  Charlestown. 
Mass.  r 

Last  Mar|ch,  14,000  tons  of  sugar  left 
Zimbabwe,!  South  Africa,  destined  for 
the  company  in  Boston.  Because  Zim- 
babwe is  land  loclced,  the  sugar  went 
by  rail  to]  the  nearest  seaport.  The 
cargo  arrived  after  April  23.  the  ad- 
ministratioi's  cutoff  date  for  the 
quotas  announced  last  month.  The 
ship  transporting  the  sugar  from 
Africa,  the  Neptune-Perridot,  docked 
in  Boston  m  June  6.  but  was  prohibit- 
ed from  delivering  the  cargo.  Zim- 
babwe is  grouped  with  a  number  of 
other  couitries  In  a  "basket  quota." 
The  quota!  5.9  percent  of  all  imported 
sugar,  hadjbeen  reached  before  June  6. 
Thus,  the!  sugar  is  still  sitting  in 
Boston  Harbor  while  the  Revere  Sugar 
Corp.  is  running  out  of  raw  material  to 
process.    J 

Unless  tie  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Customs  Department 
provide  a  twaiver  and  allow  Revere  to 
buy  this  tugar.  Revere  will  have  to 
close  dowh  its  refinery  temporarily 
and  lay  off  300  employees.  Revere's 
customersj  bakers,  candy  manufactur- 
ers and  dther  users,  are  concerned 
that  they  jwill  not  have  enough  sugar 
for  processing  their  orders  and  will  be 
forced  to  |  lay  off  workers,  too.  The 
shortage  will  inflate  the  price  of  sugar 
and  of  the  many  products  containing 
sugar.  Th0  consumer  will  pay  the  price 
for  this  policy  at  the  checkout 
counter. 
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Mr.  President,  the  sugar  quotas  are  a 
blatant  example  of  a  concession  to 
special  interests  at  the  expense  of  the 
American  consumer.  We  all  know  how 
this  happened.  Last  year  the  Reagan 
administration  cut  a  deal  with  certain 
Members  of  Congress:  if  they  would 
support  his  budget,  he  would  approve 
price  supports  for  sugar. 

The  administration  has  fallen  into  a 
trap  it  laid  for  itself.  It  had  to  choose 
between  buying  a  vast  storehouse  of 
sugar  or  restricting  sugar  imports.  It 
opted  for  the  latter.  Quotas  have  exac- 
erbated the  problems  created  by  the 
sugar  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  see 
this  legislation  repealed.  Senator 
QuATLK  and  I  have  introduced  a  bill  to 
do  Just  that.  In  the  meantime,  we  will 
introduce  an  emergency  provision  to 
lower  price  supports  to  a  level  that  can 
be  maintained  through  duties  and  fees 
without  quotas.  This  amendment  will 
be  offered  to  the  debt-ceiling  legisla- 
tion. I  urge  every  Senator  to  support 
the  amendment  when  it  is  introduced. 
The  sugar  quotas  are  hurting  millions 
of  consimiers,  and  the  problem  can 
only  worsen  as  the  shortage  contin- 
ues.* 


THE  20TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
THE  PENNSYLVANIA  BLACK 
REPUBLICAN  CAUCUS 
•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  con- 
gratulations are  in  order  to  Thomas  J. 
Twine,  chairman,  BurreU  L.  Haselrlg. 
a  cofounder,  and  the  entire  member- 
ship of  the  Peiuuylvania  Black  Repub- 
lican Caucus.  The  caucus  is  celebrat- 
ing its  20th  anniversary  with  a  recep- 
tion and  dinner  in  Camp  Hill,  Pa.,  on 
Friday  evening,  June  18,  1982.  It  will 
be  my  honor  to  introduce  the  distin- 
giilshed  guest  speaker  for  the  occa- 
sion. U.S.  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development,  Samuel  Pierce. 

The  Pennsylvania  Black  Republican 
Caucus  deserves  recognition  for  its  tre- 
mendous contributions  to  the  Republi- 
can Party  in  our  State.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  national  party  must  take 
greater  steps  to  encourage  leaders 
from  the  black  conununity  to  assume 
positions  of  leadership  in  local.  State, 
and  National  Republican  politics. 
Again.  I  congratulate  Thomas  Twine, 
BurreU  Haselrlg,  and  Samuel  Pierce 
for  their  leadership,  and  I  salute  the 
entire  Pennsylvania  Black  Republican 
Caucus  for  its  contributions  over  the 
last  20  years.* 


THE  DESPERATE  STATE  OP 
AGRICULTURE 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  worst 
economic  conditions  to  hit  the  Farm 
Belt  since  the  thirties  are  wiping  out 
the  backbone  of  America:  the  farm 
family. 

A  worldwide  recession  has  reduced 
demand  and  pushed  agricultural  prices 


sharply  lower  at  a  time  when  record 
high  interest  rates  are  pushing  up 
costs  to  exorbitant  levels.  This  squeeze 
is  expected  to  reduce  total  farm  net 
income  this  year  to  $16  billion,  about 
half  that  of  1979. 

In  my  home  State  of  Colorado,  net 
farm  Income,  which  hit  $438  million  in 
1979,  is  expected  to  plummet  to  $81 
million  by  year's  end.  This  brings  the 
average  Colorado  producer  only  $3,056 
in  net  income. 

The  farm  parity  index  now  stands  at 
56  percent,  the  lowest  level  since  1934. 
Low  retiu-ns,  coupled  with  high  pro- 
duction costs,  are  forcing  1,100  farm- 
ers and  ranchers  out  of  business  each 
week,  according  to  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

We  must  remember,  our  country's 
economic  health  is  directly  dependent 
upon  the  survivability  of  farmers  and 
ranchers.  And,  the  collapse  of  the 
farm  economy  threatens  not  only  pro- 
ducers but  everyone  who  relies  upon 
the  abundance  of  America's  soil  for 
their  daily  food. 

Unforttmately,  last  siumier  Con- 
gress passed  an  Inadequate  farm  bill 
which  threatens  to  accelerate  the  de- 
cline in  farm  Income. 

It  is  the  desperate  state  of  agricul- 
ture which  brings  me  to  cosponsor  two 
measures  directly  affecting  America's 
farmers. 

The  first  is  the  Farm  Crisis  Act  of 
1982,  S.  2513.  introduced  by  Senators 
Baucus  and  Exom.  The  second  is  S. 
1825,  introduced  by  Senator  Amt- 
sTROiro  and  known  as  the  aodbuster 
bill. 
The  Farm  Crisis  Act  of  1982  would— 
Require  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  land  diversion  payments  for 
the  1982  crops  of  wheat,  feed  grains, 
cotton,  and  rice  and  to  establish  acre- 
age limitation  programs  for  the  1983 
through  1985  crops  if  producers  ap- 
prove such  programs; 

Call  for  a  referendum  to  determine 
whether  producers  favor  a  mandatory 
set-aside  procrmm  for  1988: 

RelnsUtute  the  farm  facility  loan 
program  which  is  needed  to  provide 
adequate  on-f arm  storage  for  more  or- 
derly marketing  of  farm  products; 

Provide  funding  for  the  agricultural 
credit  revolving  fund: 

Provide  for  the  use  of  the  economic 
emergency  loan  program  under  the 
current  $600  million  cap  provided  for 
in  the  1981  farm  bllL 

The  Farm  Crisis  Act  of  1982  cannot 
solve  all  of  the  economic  problems 
plaguing  our  farmers,  but,  it  is  a  sig- 
nificant step  toward  helping  farmers 
bring  supplies  more  In  line  with  actual 
demand  this  year  and  in  the  years  to 
come. 

I  am  alio  cosponsorlng  Senator  Abm- 
STBOHO's  so-called  sodbuster  bill.  If  en- 
acted, it  would  prohibit  Federal  price 
supports  for  crops  produced  on  lands 
which  have  not  been  used  in  the  past 
10  years  for  agricultural  purposes. 


Although  I  have  reservations  about 
this  bill,  including  the  arbitrary  use  of 
the  100th  meridian  dividing  line,  I  be- 
lieve the  intent  of  this  measure  is 
sound.  In  the  past  3  years  more  than 
450,000  acres  of  Colorado  grassland 
have  been  plowed,  more  acreage  than 
was  destroyed  in  Colorado  during  the 
Dust  Bowl  years.  Once  plowed,  this 
land  is  extremely,  susceptible  to  wind 
erosion  and,  in  most  cases,  proves  to 
only  marginally  productive  cropland. 
The  Colorado  Association  of  Soil  Con- 
servation Districts  estimates  soil  ero- 
sion by  wind  is  above  acceptable  limits 
on  more  than  4.9  million  acres  of  Colo- 
rado land. 

It  Is  imperative  that  we  curtail  indis- 
criminate plowing  of  Colorado  and 
other  western  range  and  grasslands.  I 
have  consistently  stated  America  must 
develop  a  sound,  workable  farm 
policy— including  sensible  manage- 
ment of  our  prime  agricultural  lands. 
Farmland  is  a  limited  and  diminishing 
resource  which,  if  improperly  man- 
aged, threatens  to  disrupt  both  the 
fundamental  tenets  of  our  economy 
and  our  ixwition  as  a  leading  world  ag- 
ricultural producer. 

I  am  not  entirely  convinced  this  sod- 
buster bill  is  the  best  approach  to  the 
problem  of  soil  erosion.  However,  it  is 
unquestionably  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rection. The  Federal  Government 
should  not  be  an  accomplice  in  the 
erosion  process  through  well  intended 
price  supports. 

I  will  work  with  Senator  Armstbohg 
and  members  of  the  Senate  Agricul- 
tural Committee  on  constructive 
amendments  to  this  measure. 


THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  we  are  all 
watching  events  in  the  Middle  East 
today  with  great  anxiety  and  with  the 
hope  that  Philip  Habib  and  others  in- 
volved in  mediation  efforts  will  be  able 
to  avoid  an  escalation  of  the  conflict. 

But  the  citizens  of  northern  Israel 
have  been  no  less  anxious  over  the 
past  year  about  the  literally  visible 
threat  to  their  very  survival,  in  the 
form  of  the  considerable  array  of 
Soviet-supplied  weaponry  which  faced 
them  across  the  border  in  Lebanon. 

Mrs.  Shlomo  Argov,  wife  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Israeli  Ambassador  to 
Great  Britain,  can  be  no  less  anxious 
about  the  fate  of  her  husband,  who 
still  lies  unconscious  in  a  London  hos- 
pital after  an  outrageous  attempt  on 
his  life  3  days  ago. 

And  the  citizens  of  Lebanon,  who 
have  suffered  so  much  over  the  past  6 
years,  have  been  no  less  anxious  as 
they  have  seen  much  of  their  nation 
come  under  the  vlrtiial  control  of  the 
PLO. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  the 
Israeli  operation  in  southern  Lebanon 
followed  more  than  100  documented 
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ceasefire  violations  by  the  PLO,  the 
latest  of  which  was  an  artillery  bar- 
rage of  more  than  1,000  shells  into 
northern  Israel  on  a  Sabbath  morning. 
Prime  Minister  Begin  and  the  Israeli 
Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations 
stressed  that  Israel  does  not  seek  to 
acquire  1  square  inch  of  Lebanese  ter- 
ritory. And  President  Reagan  told  the 
British  Parliament  that  we  must  woric 
to  stamp  out  the  scourge  of  terrorism 
that  makes  war  an  ever-present  threat 
in  the  Middle  East. 

We  must  go  further.  The  United 
States  can  play  a  crucial  and  construc- 
tive role  in  reducing  the  prospects  of  a 
wider  war  and  shaping  the  future  of 
the  region.  Joseph  Kraft  makes  the 
same  point  in  his  Jime  8  Washington 
Post  column.  While  I  take  issue  with 
his  characterization  of  Prime  Minister 
Begin.  Mr.  Kraft  points  out  very  inter- 
esting possibilities  for  creative  Ameri- 
can diplomacy  in  the  Middle  East— di- 
plomacy that  would  build  upon,  and 
bring  the  Kingdom  of  Jordan— among 
other  states— into  the  next  stage  of 
the  peace  process  which  began  at 
Camp  David.  Almost  half  the  Senate 
concurred  with  Senators  Kennedy. 
Heinz.  Boschwitz,  and  myself  on  the 
need  to  pursue  this  approach  in  the 
resolution  which  we  introduced  on 
May  27. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Kraft's  column  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  8, 1982] 
OFBimo  In  THE  Middle  East 
(By  Joseph  Kraft) 

For  once,  Israel  ought  not  to  be  Judged 
only  by  the  obnoxious  personality  of  Mena- 
chem  Begin.  For  this  time,  the  Israelis 
seized  an  opportune  moment  for  applying 
force  to  correct  a  dangerous  military  Imbal- 
ance on  their  northern  frontier. 

Their  drive  Into  Lebanon  should  not  occa- 
sion an  orgy  of  heavy  moralizing  by  the 
United  States.  The  empliasls.  instead,  ought 
to  be  on  limiting  the  Israeli  assault,  and 
then  arranging  withdrawal  In  a  way  that  ad- 
vances long-term  stability  throughout  the 
Middle  East. 

The  Imbalance  on  the  northern  border 
came  to  light  about  a  year  ago.  Prior  to  that 
time,  Israel  had  been  able  to  hold  Palestini- 
an terrorists  at  bay  by  occasional  forays 
against  the  camps  of  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  in  Lebanon.  In  the  spring 
of  last  year,  the  PLO  moved  large  numbers 
of  artillery  pieces  and  rockets  so  close  to  the 
border  that  they  were  able  to  hit  Israel's 
northern  towns.  Israeli  citizens  were  in 
effect  held  hostage  as  a  check  on  moves  by 
the  Israeli  military  against  the  PLO  and  Its 
agents.  Ever  since,  the  Israelis  have  been 
spoiling  for  a  pretext  to  drive  PLO  forces 
out  of  range  of  the  border  towns. 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Shlomo 
Argov,  the  Israeli  ambassador  to  Britain,  on 
June  3,  opened  the  door.  The  Israelis 
bombed  PLO  camps  in  retaliation.  The  PLO 
shot  back  across  the  frontier,  causing  casu- 
alties in  one  of  Israel's  northern  towns.  Is- 
raeli forces  then  Invaded  southern  LeiMnon. 
Presunubly  they  will  advance  only  as  far, 
and  stay  only  as  long,  as  required  to  wipe 
out  the  l>order  Installations. 


Ctiance  i  that  the  war  will  widen  at  this 
time  are  minimal.  The  Egyptians  show  no 
sign  of  g(  ling  liack  on  the  Camp  David  Peace 
Accord  tl  lat  went  fully  Into  effect  op  April 
26.  A  str  ng  of  Iranian  victories  in  the  war 
against  Iraq  has  immobilized  that  country 
and  its  cl  lief  Arab  supporters,  Saudi  Arabia 
and  Jor<sn.  The  regime  of  Hafez  Assed  in 
Syria  is  still  weighing  the  consequences  of 
the  Iran-Iraq  fighting,  and  has  only  Just  re- 
covered from  a  bitter  spell  of  internal  strife 
provoked  by  Iraq.  With  Syria  frozen  in 
place,  the  Soviet  Union— which  now  keys 
policy  on^  that  country  and  Iran— is  unlikely 
to  move.  I 

The  United  States,  in  these  conditions, 
can  add  |to  its  reflexive  opposition  to  vio- 
lence some  long-headed  thoughts  about 
strategic  interests.  Such  thought  does  not 
automatically  reduce  the  mystery  of  the 
Middle  Bast  to  a  clear,  coherent  pattern. 
Still,  cert^  home  truths  emerge. 

First,  «iith  respect  to  the  PLO.  It  lias  long 
been  the  big  troublemaker  for  the  whole 
area.  It  t  as  shattered  Lebanon,  and  ttireat- 
ens  the  a  icurity  of  Jordan  as  well  as  Israel. 
It  compll  cates,  in  irrational  ways,  the  poli- 
tics of  Arab  countries  ambitious  for  regional 
leadershlf).  Egypt,  Syria,  Iraq  and  Saudi 
Arabia  have  all  had  to  play  PLO  politics.  So 
It  will  be  no  bad  thing  for  everylMdy  if  the 
Palestinian  radicals  suffer  a  sound  thrash- 
ing. Indeed,  the  crushing  of  the  PLO  Is  a 
prerequl4te  for  reestablishing  the  integrity 
and  Independence  of  Lebanon. 

With  r«pect  to  the  Iran-Iraq  war,  a  settle- 
ment is  Qow  clearly  In  the  American  inter- 
est. The  forces  of  Islamic  radicalism,  under 
the  AyatAllah  Khomeini,  are  on  the  verge  of 
a  triumpii  that  threatens  stability  in  Iraq, 
and  the  monarchical  regimes  in  Jordan  and 
the  oil  sates,  including  Saudi  Arabl  and 
Kuwait.  If  the  United  SUtes  has  to  rally  to 
the  side  9f  Iraq  to  prevent  its  conquest,  the 
then  turn  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
will  be  nothing  loath  to  build 
tion  in  the  country  that  is  stra- 
ntral  to  the  whole  region. 
Iranians  can  prolMibly  be  Iwught 
of  total  victory  by  the  ouster  of 
Saddam  Hussein  in  Iraq,  and  the 
f  war  reparations  by  Kuwait  and 
Saudi  Arabia.  In  view  of  Saddam  Hussein's 
record  aM  a  butcher,  and  the  wealth  of  the 
Saudis  and  Kuwaitis,  a  change  in  regime  in 
Baghdad  would  be  a  cheap  price  to  pay  for 
avoiding  a  military  conclusion  to  the  war. 

The  mere  so  as  such  an  outcome  would 
make  an  Indent  for  some  creative  diplomacy 
in  the  a^ea.  The  Jordanians  and  the  oil 
states  nolir  stand  naked  to  subversion  by  the 
radicals  of  Iran,  Syria,  Libya  and  the  ex- 
tremist «lng  of  the  PLO.  As  never  before, 
the  Arab  monarchies  need  protection.  The 
way  to  gtt  it  Is  tlirough  alignment  with  the 
United  Sates  and  Egypt  in  an  understand- 
ing that  prings  Jordan  into  the  Camp  David 
peace  pitoceas.  King  Hussein  would  then 
emerge  as  the  Arab  leader  who,  by  negotiat- 
ing with  the  Israelis,  brought  to  the  Pales- 
tinians the  chance  for  autonomy  the  PLO 
lias  not  flowed  them  to  achieve. 

In  suia,  the  Israeli  attack  on  Lebanon 
opens  a  irhole  bag  of  diplomatic  opportuni- 
ties wltti  little  serious  risk  of  a  wider  war. 
The  Uniied  States  can  use  the  opening  to 
advance  stability  in  the  area  without  yield- 
ing local  advantage  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
What  Secretary  of  State  Halg  called  "strate- 
gic conselisus"can  be  made  to  work  as  an  in- 
strument for  this  country's  friends  in  the 
area  against  the  radicals  backed  by  Russia.* 


F. 
NEED  FOU 
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CRISIS  SHOWS 
ARAPAHO  PROGRAM 
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•  Mr.  HAR^.  Mr.  President,  the  Palk- 
lands  crisis  I  has  offered  a  number  of 
lessons  ab^ut  future  directions  in 
naval  shipbjuilding.  One  lesson  is  the 
potentially  great  utility  of  the  ARAP- 
AHO progrun,  a  program  to  permit 
the  rapid  I  conversion  of  merchant 
marine  conlkinerships  into  small  carri- 
ers for  helioopters  and  VSTOL  aircraft 
in  time  of  cfisis. 

Because  they  only  have  a  small 
number  of  aircraft  carriers,  the  Brit- 
ish have  mojved  to  convert  a  container- 
ship,  the  Cnnard  ship  Atlantic  Cause- 
toay.  into  a  ^mall  carrier.  The  ship  will 
carry  both  helicopters  and  VSTOL 
Harrier  aiucraft.  In  this  way,  the 
Royal  Navy  will  be  able  to  add  more 
aircraft  to  the  fleet  without  the  large 
cost  of  building  and  maintaining  a  reg- 
ular aircraft  carrier. 

In  wartime,  we  would ,need  far  more 
than  the  12  to  15  large  carriers  we  are 
likely  to  have.  We  would  need  a  large 
number  of  analler  carriers  for  antisub- 
marine warfare,  convoy  protection, 
projection  pf  power,  and  so  forth. 
Even  if  we  decide  to  build  light  carri- 
ers instead  Of  Nimitz-class  carriers,  we 
would  need  more  ships  than  we  can 
afford  in  peacetime.  We  have  seen  this 
clearly  in  both  World  Wars. 

The  ARAPAHO  program  offers  us  a 
chance  to  oo  this.  The  program  is  in- 
tended to  develop  containerized  sup- 
port facilities  for  the  aircraft,  contain- 
ers which  I  can  quickly  be  loaded 
aboard  shiiJ  above  the  regular  cargo. 
An  engineering  bridge  laid  on  top  of 
the  containers  provides  the  flight 
deck.  I 

So  far,  tt^  program  is  working  well 
technically.!  Unfortunat'-^ly,  the  Navy 
is  less  thaii  enthusiastic  in  pursuing 
the  program,  and  if  Congress  had  not 
added  mone(y  for  it  over  the  past  sever- 
al years,  the  program  almost  certainly 
would  have  died.  It  is  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  Naval  Reserve,  which 
would  provide  ASW  helicopter  squad- 
rons for  tlje  containerships,  but  the 
regular  Navy  apparently  cannot  see 
how  much  we  will  need  this  capability 
in  wartime.] 

I  hope  t^e  British  experience  will 
awaken  the  Navy  to  the  need  for  the 
ARAPAHO  program.  In  order  to  pro- 
vide furthei  information  to  the  Senate 
about  the  importance  of  this  capabil- 
ity. I  ask  th&t  a  recent  article  from  the 
Dally  Telec  raph  on  the  British  conver- 
sion progTEun  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  artic]  e  follows: 

[From  the  1  >aily  Telegraph.  May  7,  1982] 
Contain  er  Ship  Is  Converted  Into 

]  IlNIATURE  CAKRIER 

(By  Desmond  Wettem) 

The  requisitioned  Cunard  container  ship 
Atlantic  Caukeway,  15.000  tons,  is  to  be  con- 
verted more  I  nto  a  true  aircraft  carrier  than 
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her  sister  ship  Atlantic  Container,  which 
sailed  for  the  Souih  Atlantic  some  days  ago. 

Atlantic  Cauteway  Is  to  embark  a  newly- 
formed  squadron  of  10  Sea  King  helicopters 
and  RAF  Harriers. 

The  ship  Is  also  expected  to  be  filled  with 
a  "ski-Jump"  ramp. 

This  will  enable  the  Harriers  to  take  off 
with  a  full  weapon  and  fuel  load,  which  is 
Impossible  when  Harriers  take  off  vertically. 

The  ship  may  also  have  an  aircraft  lift 
which  indicates  that  she  will  be  equipped 
with  a  hangar  to  repair  and  service  Harriers 
and  helicopters. 

PROJECT  SHELVED 

In  the  mid-1970s  the  American  Navy,  with 
active  co-operation  from  the  Royal  Navy, 
produced  a  design  for  converting  commer- 
cial container  ships  to  operate  helicopters 
and  Harriers  for  the  defence  of  the  ship 
herself  and  other  vessels  In  a  convoy. 

The  project,  code-named  "Arapaho,"  en- 
ables standard  commercial  containers  to  he 
used  to  house  fuel,  ammunition,  spares, 
stores  and  even  pilots  and  maintenance 
staff. 

NOT  DISCLOSED 

Although  it  cost  only  about  <2  million  to 
develop,  the  project  has  been  shelved  in 
America  l>ecause  of  opposition  from  some 
quarters  in  the  Navy  who  wanted  all  avail- 
able funds  to  be  spent  on  conventional  carri- 
ers, even  though  Britain  had  agreed  to 
defray  much  of  the  expense  by  paying  the 
cost  of  chartering  a  commercial  container 
ship  for  tests  at  sea. 

Atlantic  Causeway's  conversion  Is  expect- 
ed to  take  about  a  fortnight  at  Devonport 
Dockyard. 

The  new  Sea  King  helicopter  squadron  to 
be  embarked  in  the  ship.  No.  825.  is  to  be 
formally  commissioned  at  Culdrose  naval 
air  station.  Cornwall,  today.  The  number  of 
RAF  Harriers  to  Join  the  ship  has  not  be 
disclosed. 

At  Birkenhead  the  handover  to  the  Navy 
of  the  new  Sea  Dart  missile  destroyer  Liver- 
pool, 4,100  tons,  a  sister  ship  of  the  Shef- 
field, by  hei  builders,  Cammall  Laird,  Is  to 
be  speeded  although  the  ship's  completion 
is  already  a  year  ahead  of  that  originally 
planned. 

This  has  been  made  possible  by  the  ship- 
yard's use  of  a  new  extrusion  building  tech- 
nique which  the  ship  Is  built  In  complete 
vertical  sections  rather  than  upwards  from 
the  keel. 

It  is  expected  that  the  Liverpool  will  re- 
place a  destroyer  or  frigate  at  present  In 
home  waters  for  service  in  the  South  Atlan- 
tic because  it  would  not  be  feasible  to  send  a 
newly-completed  ship  straight  into  a  war 
zone.* 


my  colleagues  in  cosigning  a  letter  to 
the  President  that  was  drafted  by  Sen- 
ators Btro  and  Packwood.  It  wel- 
comed public  statements  by  Secretary 
Halg  that  a  lasting  solution  to  the 
Lebanon  crisis  must  include  a  with- 
drawal of  all  foreign  military  forces. 
In  the  interim,  a  firmly  established 
cease-fire  throughout  Lebanon  be- 
comes more  crucial  by  the  hour. 

Mr.  President,  preliminary  reports  to 
the  State  Department's  Agency  for 
International  Development  have  esti- 
mated that  as  many  as  600.000  people 
have  been  affected  by  the  fighting  in 
Lebanon.  Lebanese  authorities  have 
requested  humanitarian  assistance  for 
as  many  as  1.5  million  people.  I  ap- 
plaud the  President's  appointment  of 
Mr.  McPherson  as  coordinator  for  U.S. 
relief  to  Lebanon  and  I  am  convinced 
that  thus  far  our  Government  has 
taken  all  necessary  steps  to  establish 
the  logistics  network  required  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  the  beleaguered 
people  of  Lebanon.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  administration's  $20  mil- 
lion supplemental  request  for  relief 
and  rehabilitation  is  nearly  enough  to 
cope  with  the  magnitude  of  human 
suffering  and  physical  destruction  in 
Lebanon. 

Mr.  President,  during  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  hearings  on  the  ad- 
ministration's supplemental  request 
next  week.  I  intend  to  woi*  with  my 
colleagues  to  accurately  assess  the 
needs  for  relief  and  reconstruction  in 
Lebanon  and  recommend  appropriate 
adjustments  to  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal.* 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:15  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  order  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  In 
recess  until  the  hour  of  9:15  this  morn- 
ing. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and.  at 
1:55  a.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
9:15  aan..  June  18, 1982. 


by 


THE  CRISIS  IN  LEBANON 
•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
shared  her  deep  concern  for  the 
people  of  Lebanon  with  a  member  of 
my  staff.  She  was  in  tears  as  she 
spoke.  I  share  her  deep  emotion  for 
the  plight  of  the  Lebanese  people,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  symbolic 
of  the  level  of  human  caring  that  is 
currently  being  felt  by  my  colleagues 
and  by  all  Americans. 

The  administration's  diplomatic  Ini- 
tiates are  underway  to  end  the  conflict 
In  Lebanon  and  I  commend  and  fully 
support  them.  Recently.  I  Joined  38  of 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received 
the  Senate  June  17,  1982: 
In  THE  AIR  Force 

U.  Oen.  Walter  D.  Druen,  Jr.,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  age  55,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1S70. 

iNTHEAamr 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  tiUe  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  aadgned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  NeU  Merritt,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8Army. 

In  THE  Marine  Corps 

Lt.  Oen.  Edward  J.  Bronars,  UJB.  Marine 
Corps,  age  55,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 


of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 

In  THE  Navy 
The  following-named  commanders  of  the 
Reserve  of  the  UJS.  Navy  for  permanent 
promotion  to  the  grade  of  captain  in  the 
line,  in  the  competitive  category  as  indicat- 
ed, pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10, 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  5912: 

UNRESTRICTED  LINE  OFTICERS 

Albln,  Robert  Louis,  Jr. 
Allee,  Donald  Wayne 
Allen,  Dennis  Kent 
Anderson,  Chase  D. 
Arena,  Stewart  Simpson 
AtlUsson,  Rol>ert  Drummond,  Jr. 
Aul>om,  James  J. 
Augustine,  William  David 
Avignone,  Frank  Titus,  III 
Baker,  Herbert  Newell,  Jr. 
Baker,  James  Russell 
Bartell.  Ronald 
BatU.  Charles  J. 
Beldleman.  Wynn  Henson 
Belllno,  Joseph  Michael 
Belyea,  Ivan  Lowell 
Bennett.  William  Daniel 
Bentley.  Johnny  Elbert 
Bentz,  Alan  Earl 
Betts,  Fred  Rockwell 
Blgsby,  Charles  Floyd 
Birgeles,  Joseph  John 
Bishop,  Jerrold  Kurt 
Bourland.  David  L. 
Bramble.  Arthur  Wayne 
Brelten,  Oscar  Alfred.  Jr. 
Breithaupt,  Paul  Davis 
Brockway,  David  McKenna,  Jr. 
Burkart,  Melvin  Gerald 
Butler,  William  Peter.  Jr. 
Cailigan.  Christopher.  Cram 
Cantus,  Howard  Holllster 
Cistriano.  John  Joseph 
Clark,  James  Michael 
Clark,  William  Bamaby 
Coates,  Jolin  Jr. 
Cole,  Robert  Jack 
Collins.  Thomas  Eugene 
Connell  James  G..  Jr. 
Comforth,  Clarence  Michael 
Cram,  Kenneth  Ross 
Cuccio,  Michael  Vincent 
Curtis,  Richard  Arnold 
Davis,  James  D. 
Davis,  Lloyd  James 
Dearth,  Andrew  Henry 
Dieckhoff,  Philip  Herman 
Dillon.  Ronald  Lee 
Dorsey,  Joseph  Conway 
Dresser.  George  Brayton 
Evans,  John  Campbell 
Evans,  Robert  Bonsall 
Evans,  William  Lee 
Fay,  Edward  Dwlght.  Jr. 
Foley,  Michael  Timothy 
Ford,  OaU  Edith 
Foster,  William  Lowell 
Fox,  Kenneth  John,  Jr. 
Francis,  Paul  Edward 
Friedman,  Leslie  Herbert 
Frizzell,  George  E. 
Oarrett,  Roger  Allen 
Glawe,  Paul  Anthony 
Gorman,  Timothy  John 
Oranneman.  Gary  A. 
Grebe,  Leslie  Eldon 
Greenwood,  James  Stowell 
Griggs,  Stanley  D. 
Gross.  Omer  Seckinger,  Jr. 
Hahn.  Richard  Christian 
Hansen.  Richard  Arthur 
Hardesty.  William  Howaru,  III 
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Harper,  Bruce  Oale 
Harris,  Ronald  Lee 
Hartley,  James  Willard 
Henshaw,  Lawrence  Klnnaird 
Heslar.  Fred  Oasaway 
Hicks.  Gerald  F. 
Hill,  Joe  Dennis 
Holmes,  Milbum  Jasper 
Huff,  Stanley  Ray 
Hulley,  William  Paul 
Hurt,  Clarence  Madsen 
Hutchinson,  Fred  Andrew 
Hyndman,  Harry  Lester 
Ingram,  Charles  R. 
Irwin.  Thomas  C. 
Jancuskl,  John 
Jarchow,  John  Heinrich 
Jennings,  Robert  Wilton,  Jr. 
Jensen,  Richard  Albert 
Jones,  Qeorge  Cobb 
Jones,  Louis  Edward 
Jordon,  Jonathan  Henry 
Joseph.  John  Byrne 
Julian,  Ronald  Herbert 
Keenan.  Thomas  Donald 
Kelley,  Richard  Andrew 
Kenney.  James  Ross 
Ketchum,  Daniel  Conrad 
Kettenhofen.  BiUy  W. 
Kirkeby,  Lenny  Ellis 
Klimkowski,  Johnnie  Felix 
Krauss,  Gordon  Walter 
Krucke,  Hans  Hermann 
Kuchem,  Francis  Robert 
Langell,  James  Donald 
Langland,  Jay  Edward 
Logan,  James  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Lovejoy.  James  Lee 
Lutton.  James  David 
Lyman.  Richard  Francis 
Mann,  James  Terry 
Mash,  Rodney  Lee 
Mayf  ield.  David  Michael 
McBumey.  Robert  Martin 
McDowell.  WlUiam  Michael 
McElligatt.  Edward  Charles 
McGregor,  Theodore  S. 
McOuire,  Francis  James 
McKenna.  Michael  PhUlip 
McKenna,  William  John 
McKinley,  John  Heiury,  Jr. 
McLoone.  Hugh  Edward 
Mead,  David  R. 
Messlkomer,  Edwin  Ernest 
Messman,  Arthur  Ronald 
Metz,  Thomas  Robert ' 
Meyer,  Victor  Alan 
Michels,  Bruce  Eugene 
Miralia.  Lauren  Martin 
Monahan,  Edward  Joseph.  Jr. 
Monile,  Albert  Joseph 
Moore,  Walter  Jennings,  Jr. 
Morency.  Donald  Charles 
Morgan,  James  Walker,  Jr. 
Moser,  James  William 
Nickles.  Xjawrence  Arthur,  Jr. 
Nienstedt,  John  F. 
Nolan,  Michael  Edward 
Norman,  Peter  Alan    - 
Notter,  Frederick  Walter 
Nuissl,  Rudolph  F.  H. 
Oberin,  Frederick  Walter 
Oberle.  WUliam  Joseph 
O'Connor,  Thomas  Patrick 
Old.  Harold  Evans,  Jr. 
Olffara.  WUliam  Iiflchael 
Ostertag,  Larry  George 
Palmer,  George  Mathlson,  III 
Pape,  Brian  Victor 
Peloquin.  Robert  Alfred 
Perotti.  Joseph  Gene 
Peterson,  John  Harry 
Pewitt,  Nelson  Douglas 
Plttsey,  Tony  Eugene 


J 
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Plohetskl.  William 
Poole,  Peter  Pratt 
Prlmacio.  Leo  Patrick 
Pruett.  Bilrley  P. 
Rackett,  Peter  John 
Reece,  Dale  Irving 
Reynolds,  John  Manning 
Riddle.  Ft  rdinard  Anthony.  Jr. 
Rogers,  F  lul  Dean 
Royal,  Lo  en  Edward 
Saf arik,  F  obert  Lawrence 
Salko,  An  Irew,  HI 
Satterthvi  aite,  Francis  G. 
Savage,  J(  hn  Edward 
Schlegel,  Tames  Daniel,  II 
Schmitt, ,  ohn  Alan 
Schroedei ,  Kenneth  A,  Jr. 
Schuster.  Stephen  Henry 
Scott.  Ric  tiard  Riley 
Slf tar.  Ft  ink  C. 
Slater.  Jo  in  WUliam.  Ill 
Smith.  Dqn  Patrick 
Smith  Heiu-y  Heamdon, 
Smith,  K(  nneth  Arven.  Jr. 
Spurlock,  Burton  Clyde.  Jr. 
Stanford,  Harold  MUford 
Stender,  ( Charles  F. 
Stuart,  CI  larles  Lawrence,  Jr. 
Taylor.  E  nory  Windfield 
Toler,  Wt  11am  George 
Townsen< ,  John  Franklin 
Travis,  Ja  mes  Edward 
Turco,  R(  bert  Ignazio 
Unger,  R<  bert  Franklin 
Usiskln,  I  twrence  Gregori 
Vohs,  Pat  1  Anthony 
Waddoup  I,  Jed  Merrill 
Waller,  J<  hn  Clinton  Huff 
Weisenbu  rger,  PhUip  John 
Wenzler.  lobert  Thomas 
WUle,  Ge  aid  Herbert 
Willinghi  m,  Robert  Joslah.  Jr. 
Wills.  Jot  n  Alfred.  Jr. 
Wolfe,  Jo  in  Charles 
Wood,  Jo  ui  Richard 
Wood,  Kvineth  Laveme 
Zschau,  Jlillus  James 

umasTiRCTCD  Lim  oFncnts  (tax* 


,  Frederi  ck 


Ackermai, 

Belsel, 

Breece 

Brock, 

Carlson, 

Cavanauih, 

Coffman, 

Fletcher. 

Flynn, 

Oanun. 

Hickey. 

Hulette 

Johnson, 

Kallus, 

Kiss, 

Lacey, 

McGraw, 

Patterao4 

Picher, 

Rener, 

Thompson, 

Whitfiel(  i, 


Jimesl 
Lcroy : 


Captain 
Ronnie  J. 
R4bert  EUison  T. 
P. 
K. 
1  >aul  EUwood 
,  James  P. 
Richard  L. 
Robert 
K. 
Ames  v.,  Jr. 
I  ennis  J.,  IV 
>aulJ. 
Robert  C. 
AnestR. 
Josf ph  T. 
M. 
Thomas  M. 
Charles  E. 
Walter  W. 
Richard  H. 
Donald  R. 
1,  James  B. 


Jimesl 


Wi  Uiam  ] 


Cortelyo^, 

Gere. 

GUberts4n, 

Gordon, 

Kyriaka|ls, 

Main, 

Marsh, 

Norman, 

Osborne 

Pf ell,  J>ia 


□fOimKRIIfO  DDTT  OPTICEKS 

Captain 
Robert  John 

B. 
,  Roger  George, 
Samuel  J. 
I,  Thomas 
Donald  Joseph 
Jphn  L.  Jr. 
WUliam  Stanley 
Thomas  M. 
HiUdrup 


Reker. 
Schneider, 
Spence.  Jamea 
Washburn. 
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Andrew 
William  Joseph 

Anthony 
Rc|la  George 


AKaONAUnCAt  KHOINKCRINO  duty  OPriCKRS 
(ABOaAiniCAL  KNCINKERIHGI 


Captain 

nny 
oseph 
nee  W..  Jr. 
Francis 


Beyer,  Robert 
Bunn,  Donald  { 
Doran,  David 
Enderson,  Lai 
Interian.  Alfrc 
Lerch.  Russel  T. 

AKROM AimCAL  KMCINSERING  DTTTY  OPFICZRS 
(AVI  ITION  MAINTSNAIfCEl 

Captain 
Bundy.  Bobby  Franklin 
MeUo.  Edward 
Tibbits.  Ray  1 . 

SPBCIAL  Dl  TT  OPnCKXS  (CRYPTOLOCY) 

Captain 

CampbeU.  Rlc  tiard  Bruce 
Fowler,  Eugei  e  Franklin.  Jr. 
Noble,  Herber '.  Gerald,  Jr. 
Romanchek,  \  ITalter  Richard 
Rumrtll,  Jamc  s  Keith 
Schroeder,  Do  uglas  Darrell 
Thompson.  Jqhn  Walton.  Jr. 

SPECIAL  DUTY*  OFFICERS  (MERCHANT  MARIIfK) 

Captain 
Rutledge.  Robert  Edgar 
Smith.  Loren  M. 

SPECIAL  DDTY  OFFICERS  (IRTELLIGENCEt 

Captain 
Babcock,  Riclfard  Beldin 
Branning,  Delos  John.  Jr. 
Ching,  Stephen  Thomas  T.  K.  I. 
Doyel,  Marion  I^roy 
Horsman,  Olirer  Waite 
Juda,  Richard  Joseph 
Kennedy.  Heibert  M. 
Mast,  Benjan  In  Vardry 
McDoweU,  Gi  ry  Donald 
Nehrich,  Rict  ard  Bruno,  Jr. 
Ochel,  Henry  Rudolph 
Panico,  Robei  t  Guerrera 
Pethick,  Don)  Id  Ross 
Purdy.  Kennt  th  Leigh 
Reed,  Dale  Fi  ank 
Slater,  Martii  i  Isaac 
Spare,  Robert  Lloyd 
Stagg.  Robert  Brooke 
Steinkrauss, .  oseph  Cosmas 
Sullivan,  Prtilck  Henry 
Taylor,  Josht  a  Eugene 
Thomas,  Pau  Richard 
Toner,  David  John 
Trepagnier.  Albert  James 
Tuma,  Albert  Laurence,  II 
Wahler.  Fred  Richard 
Wolf.  Gerald  {Phillip 
Yates.  Waltef  Thomas 

SPECIAL  DUtV  OFFICERS  ( IlfTELUOEIf CEI   (TAR) 

I    To  be  Captain 
Hesse.  Francs  L. 
Salvatore,  Anthony  J. 

SPECIAL  DUTY  OFFICERS  (PUBLIC  AFFAIRS! 

To  be  captain 
Blomgren,  H4rry  Leroy 
Feeney,  Jam^s  Francis 

SPECIAL  buTY  OFFICER  (GEOPHYSICS) 

To  be  captain 
Klapp.  Anthiny  Joseph 

I     Iw  THE  Navy 
The  foUowing-named  lieutenants  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  for  permanent  promotion  to  the 
grade  of  lieutenant  commander  in  the  vari- 
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ous  staff  corps,  as  indicated,  pursuant  to 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  section  624, 
subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as  provid- 
ed by  law: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 

Adkisson.  Gregory  Hugh 
Ahrens.  Robert  M.,  Jr., 
Alexander.  James  Thomas 
Almond,  Myron  David 
Andersen.  Ame  Jerome 
Anderson,  Steven  Ray 
Andersonprotzel.  Cris  J. 
Andrew,  David  Roger 
Amdt,  Carola  A.  S. 
Ascarelli.  Marian  HuUm 
Atencio.  Yvonne  R. 
Baldwin.  Vincent 
Barber.  Francis  A.,  Jr. 
Barrett,  Terry  L. 
Baxter,  Ric  A. 
Beaman.  John  Malcom 
Beege.  Lucius  C. 
Beier.  Karl  Martin 
Bennett.  Joshua  H. 
Bergfield.  Thomas  G. 
BUler.  Deborah  J.  M. 
Boatman.  Gwendolyn  A. 
Boice.  Douglas  Brittin 
Boone,  Lynn  A.  P. 
Bosse.  Michael  Joseph 
Bosshardt,  Richard  T. 
Bright,  Mark  Timothy 
Brockmole,  Dean  M. 
Brown.  Carlton  Q. 
Brown.  James  A. 
Brown,  Thomas  W. 
Brown,  WlUiam  Andrew 
Bryant,  Harold  V..  Jr. 
Bundens,  David  A. 
Bums,  James  Joseph 
Butler.  Frank  K.,  Jr. 
Cagle.  WUUam  D. 
Cannon,  Bruce  Wayne 
Carey,  Benjamin  Arthur 
Carlson.  Stephen  Alan 
Carter.  Thomas  M. 
Caruthers,  John  M. 
CaheU.  Alan  W. 
Cason.  Frederick  D..  Jr. 
Castner.  Thomas  David 
Catchings,  Timothy 
Catenacci.  Alfred  R. 
Charles,  Deborah  J. 
Chin,  Robert.  Jr. 
Christensen,  John  Neal 
Ciajiflone.  Alexander 
Classen.  Ashley  Moleswo 
CoUins.  WUUam  T..  Jr. 
Colopy,  Paul  M. 
Coots.  Lawrence  Ernest 
Corcoran,  Kathleen  M. 
CorraU,  Carmen  J.  II 
Coyle,  Joseph  P. 
Crane,  Richard  T. 
Crider,  Steven  Reld 
Crowder,  Claxton  Lee 
Cueva,  Mary  Carolina 
Cullison,  Thomas  Ray 
Daly.  John  W. 
Daniels.  Gary  M. 
Davenport,  Nicholas  A., 
Davis,  Bruce  C. 
Donaghy,  John  Joseph,  Jr. 
Donovan,  John  P. 
Downey.  Earl  C.  Jr. 
Duke.  Mark  Stanfield 
Duran.  Michael  J. 
Eckenhof  f .  Roderic  Geor 
Edmondson,  John  8. 
Edmundson,  Marsha  Ann  O. 
EUiott,  AUen  Shipp 
Ellis,  Clarence  Vincent 
Ellis.  Herman  Martin 


Eniis,  Vivian  Elizabeth 
Ellsworth,  Richard  K. 
Erikson.  Nils  S. 
Parr.  Robert  W. 
Feicht.  Charles  M..  Jr. 
Femandezobregon,  Adolf 
Finton,  Chris  K. 
Fisher.  Winfield  Stitt 
French,  Terry  MarshaU 
Furman.  Jeffrey  WUUam 
Furman.  Richard  L. 
Garst,  Paul  Dlmitre 
Gerson.  Leon  L. 
Goldworthy.  Vernon  P. 
Good,  Nancy  EUen 
Gormsen,  David  Lake 
Gould,  James  Robert 
Grams,  Marilyn  F. 
Griffin.  Richard 
Guay.  Paul  F. 
Guigelaar.  James  A. 
Ouzley.  Gregory  J. 
Hall,  PrisclUa  Deane 
Halley.  James  Alfred 
HaUoran.  Daniel  R. 
Hammer.  Donald  Frank 
Hanes.  Ernest  C. 
Hannay.  Keith  E. 
Hardy,  Michael  Paul 
Hayes.  Francis  Martin 
Hayne,  Charles  Weston 
Healey,  Kathleen  Mary 
Heindel.  Donald  Joseph 
Held.  Arthur  Christian 
Helms.  Lee  T. 
Helvey.  WlUiam  C. 
Henderson.  Rex  Arthur 
Hibbs.  Richard  G..  Jr. 
Hlnkson.  Montgomery 
Hinson,  James  Ernest 
Holbrook.  David  L. 
Horn.  Connie  S. 
Hunt.  John  Byron 
Jackson.  Leroy  Thomas 
Jenks,  James  E. 
Jensen,  Donald  William 
Johnson,  Alan  Richard 
Jones.  David  Douglas 
Jones.  Frederick  D.,  Sr. 
Jones,  Janara  J. 
Jones.  Warren  Allen 
Kaluza.  Charles  Leo 
Keeley.  Joseph  J. 
Kent.  Harold  L. 
Kldd.  EUzabeth  M. 
King,  John  W.,  Jr. 
Kiser.  WUliam  R. 
KisUer,  Ernest  U,  HI 
Kraf  f  t,  Rudolph  Michael 
Krahl,  Pamela  G. 
Laguerre,  Max  Sylvestre 
Lamb,  Harold  Briuuf ord 
Landaker,  Stephen  D. 
Larson,  Charles  Adrian 
Laskln,  WUUam  Bradlyn 
Lee,  Kenneth  M.  H. 
Lesko,  Ronald  Michael 
Lester,  Randolph  C. 
Lewis,  Donald  Wray 
Uchter,  Uaa  Marie 
LUUch,  RandaU  K. 
Little.  Wayne  Frands 
Liverman,  Steven  B. 
Lombardo,  Christopher  P. 
Long,  Ursula  Schneider 
Lord.  Jonathan  T. 
Louie.  Eric  Kuowel 
Luce,  Rhonda  F. 
Luck,  Thomas  W. 
Lundgrin,  Daryl  Brent 
Lundy,  Eugene 
Madden,  Michael  AUan 
Maletz.  Frank  W. 
Mallxi.  Edwin  Camacho 


IiCalone.  John  D. 
Mann.  Douglas  Gordon 
Marciano.  Benedict  J. 
Marks.  Charles.  Wesley 
Marks.  Gregory  Allen 
Martin.  James  Peter 
Mason,  Jon  Donavon 
Massimlano,  Paul  S. 
Mathls.  WUliam  F. 
Matos.  Emilia 
Matthews.  Joseph  G„  n 
Mayer.  Stephan  A. 
McAdams.  Stephen  A. 
McAllister.  Michael  R. 
McClelland,  Scott  R. 
McDonald.  Wilbur  E. 
McGowan.  David  G. 
McLellan.  David  Curtis 
McLendon.  PhUip  Lee 
Megois,  Lee  S. 
Meyers.  Peter  K. 
Miller.  Charles  D. 
MUler.  David  M. 
Minckcounihan.  Colleen 
Mooney.  Jerome  E..  Jr. 
Moore,  Gregory  Lynn 
Morrison,  James  P. 
Morrison.  Vicki  Ann 
Mortensen.  Charles  E. 
Mosley.  Elizabeth  A.  G. 
Mothershead.  Jerry  Lynn 
Moudree,  Marcia  K. 

Murphy.  Kevin  J. 

Murphy,  Mark  Edwin 

Murray.  John  William 

Murray.  Kevin  M. 

Musher.  Jeremy  Seth 

Nash.  William  P. 

Negron,  Roberto 

Nelson.  Gerald  E. 

Nelson.  Kenneth  J. 

Nishida.  Dennis  Douglas 

Norconk.  James  Joseph 

Nowlan.  Guy  Jean 

O'Brien.  John  G. 

Olson.  Patrick  E. 

Opsahl.  Michael  Scott 

Orlando,  Ralph  P. 

Paleologo.  Fred  Peter 

Papadimos,  Thomas  J. 

Parks,  David  P..  Jr. 

Pasciak,  Robert  Marion 

Patterson.  George  Gordo 

Pemberton,  Jackson  O..  Jr. 

Peppier.  Michael  D. 

Perlman.  David  WeU 

Piech.  Richard  Frank 

Piper.  Gordon  J. 

Pistone,  Prank  J..  Jr. 

Potter,  Henry  Gilbert 

Prophete,  Robert  Yves 

Ptacek,  Terrence  E. 

Redd,  Joe  W. 

Reddy.  Barbara  Carmel 

Reeves,  William  A. 

Reld,  Doris  Annette 

ReUly.  Paul  Jaye 

Reynolds.  David  N. 

Ricketts.  Jeffrey  Mark 

RUey,  John  E. 

Rittelmeyer.  James  T. 

Robertson,  David  Wayne 

Robertson,  Susan  E. 

Robinson,  Warren  L..  Jr. 
Robison,  WendeU  Jesse 
Rosa,  Louis,  III 
Roaenstock,  Joel 
Ruckman,  Arthur  L. 
Rutherford,  Susan  E. 
Rysdam.  Richard  Lee 
Sageman,  Marc  Samuel 
Sameshiina.  Steven  Saige 
Sammons,  James  H.,  Jr. 
Savage.  Rodney  Wells 
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Scheroknuui,  Barbara  J. 
Schubert,  Ronald  L. 
Schultz,  Robert  Owyiin 
Schwindt.  Mary  Lina 
Shannon.  Francis  L. 
Shega.  John  F. 
Sheldon.  Mark  E. 
Sheppard.  John  D..  Jr. 
Sherman.  Michael  R. 
Shippen.  William  D.,  Jr. 
Short.  Harold  K. 
Shurley.  WiUiam  R..  Ill 
SUverberg.  Michael  S. 
Slnmu,  Patricia  C. 
Sima,  Charles  T. 
Skelton.  Henry  O.,  Ill 
Sloctim.  Kathleen  A. 
Sloderbeck.  James  D. 
Smith,  Carl  V. 
Smith,  David  Lawrence 
Smith,  Jack  W. 
Smith,  Kenneth  Dale 
Smith.  Leslie  S. 
Smith.  Ruben  L. 
SottUe.  Frank  D. 
Sowell.  James  Richard 
Spiegel,  David  Anton 
Stahr.  Richard  Fredrick 
Standre,  Kenneth  Allen 
Stark.  Thomas  Wheeler 
Stegman.  Joseph  C. 
Strauss.  Mark  Dana 
Sturgis,  James  Lewis 
Talley,  James  D. 
Tate,  Alfred  F. 
Taylor,  Charles  D. 
Taylor,  Larry  D. 
Terbush,  James  W. 
Tesar,  Charles  B. 
Thomas,  Douglas  C,  Jr. 
Thomas.  John  R. 
Thomas,  Rufus  M.,  Jr. 
Thomaason.  Joseph  R.,  Jr. 
Tipler,  Bradley  M. 
TontE,  William  L. 
Troupe,  John  Temey.  II 
Tucci.  James  M. 
Turk.  Kyong  Tae 
Waack,  Matthew  W. 
Waecker,  Norman  J..  Jr. 
Wallace,  Arnold  Doyle 
Wallace,  Richard  B. 
Warlick.  Steven  Russell 
Watts,  David  R. 
Webb.  Douglas  H. 
Whalen.  Barbara  Kathlee 
Whalen.  Timothy  Earl 
Whiddon.  Scott  M. 
Whittington.  Richard 
Wibklng.  Ronald  K. 
Wledmeier.  Susan  Elizab 
Wilcox.  Nora  Barrett 
Wilhite.  Charles  E. 
Wilson.  Terrence  Scott 
Winters.  Charles.  Jr.  ° 
Wolov.  Robert  Bruce 
Wood.  Walter  H.,  II 
WoodaU,  OUbert  E.,  Jr. 
Zullo.  Mark  C. 
Zwingelberg,  Keith  M. 

SUPPLY  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Anderson,  Thomas  Perry,  IV 
Apple,  Chris  Leon 
Ayres.  William  Thomas,  Jr. 
Baca.  Eduardo  Flavio 
Bain.  Maurice  Dean    * 
Baivier.  Andrew  Paul 
Bales.  Randle  D. 
Ballard.  Susan  Wakeland 
Bandlow,  Joseph  Leland,  Jr. 
Barnes,  William  Albert 
Barrera.  Isidro  Baron 
Beal.  Maurice  Lorin 
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BennettJ  David  Wayne 
Bensonachlax,  Nanette  Elizab 
Bickert.  William  Edward,  Jr. 
Biliouri3L  Joel  Leon 
Bird,  Ui  da  Jeanne 
Blanchfl  eld.  Brian  William 
Boggio.  ( foseph  Henry 
Boren,  E  :enneth  Wayne 
Bosco,  A  rthur 
Bower,  i  Ian  Eugene 
Bremer,  Richard  William 
Bristow,  William  Davis 
Broolcs,  I  Stephen  Bertram 
Brown,  <  Iregory  Anthony 
Brown,  1  lark  Thomas 
Brownin  j,  Eugene  Russell 
Burnett,  Derrold  Carl 
Bums,  J  unes  Christopher 
Bums,  a  ^irley  Jane 
Caldwell  Oigette  Patricia 
Cappellc ,  James  Michael 
Case,  Ed  vard  J. 
Chew,  D  ivin  Eugene 
Cizek,  J4  ffrey  Lynn 
Coons,  \  'OUam  Warwick,  Jr. 
Cooper,  ionald  Anthony 
Corbett.  John  Charles 
Costello,  Richard  Dennis 
Couch,  I  oward  W.,  Jr. 
Cowley,  Robert  Emmett,  III 
Coyle.  T  leodore  Alan 
Culvyho  ise,  Fred  Seberry 
Damico,  John  Peter 
Dean,  M  chael  Joseph 
Delost,  I  rank  Anthony.  Jr. 
Denbroc  l.  Barry  John 
Dietze.  I  aniel  Dwayne 
Dillenbu  rg.  Michael  John 
Dilley,  H  evin  Legrand 
Domosla  f,  Steven  Dietmar 
Dovie,  A  ithony  Michael 
Easton,  ( Gregory  Bruce 
Ellis,  Oa  -land  Earl,  Jr. 
Eltringh  un,  Peter  Samuel 
Evans,  E  "nest  Dvonne 
Fallon,  I  aymond 
Fanning,  Robert  Stokes.  Ill 
Fargo.  B  eith  Boulton 
Feerer.  ]  nice  Edward 
Ferris,  J  tttny  Edward 
Finney, '  liomas  Orant 
Flshbun  e,  Edward  John 
Flanagai  i,  Patrick  James 
Freemar ,  James  Waites,  Jr. 
Freihoffl  r,  James  Timothy 
Frey,  Cli  u-les  Walter 
Funck,  6  teven  Shuey 
Oannaw  ly,  Geoffrey  Milton 
Oerdes.  ( rames  Edward 
Oilaon,  ]  Robert  Louis 
Oraham  John  Mark 
Oraybill  Jonathan  Charles 
Greene,  Fef frey  David 
Guess.  E  arry  Samuel,  Jr. 
Ouion,  e  tephen  W. 
Hahndoi  f ,  Fred  Robert 
Hall,  Wi  liam  Eugene 
Halluma  Roy  Allison,  Jr. 
Hammoi  id,  Bryce  Eugene 
Harrisoi ,  Paul  David 
Hart,  ta  win  NeU 
HartzeU  Thomas  Edward 
Haven.  I  ton  Richard 
Hayes,  i  ichard  Davis 
Hess.  D<  nald  William 
Hilllgas,  Austin  Romalne 
Hodnett  Elwood  Thomas.  Jr. 
Hof  f  mai  I,  Louis  William 
Holcoi  lb,  Carl  Dwayne 
Holdei  I,  Arthur  Dale 
Hoops,  i  Dhn  Richard 
Huddy,  <  ohn  Kevin 
Huntres  i,  Diana  Elizabeth 
Hutchls(  in,  Michael  Burke 
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Jackson,  Joh  ti  Douglas 
Jackson,  Rol  ert  Herman,  III 
Jenison,  Ker  neth  Merlin 
Johnson.  Lyi  in  Clifton 
Johnson.  Mi<  hael  Dewayne 
Jones.  Donn  Wayne 
Jurado.  Pilar  Losano,  Jr. 
Keller.  Louis  Domlnick 
KeUey,  Kenneth  Melvin 
Klggins,  Riclard  Allan 
Kirch,  Kennkh  Walter 
Knapparisi,  |fancy  Carol 


Arthur 
Iward  William 
limeler 
irt  Louis 


Lahtinen, 
Landgrover, 
Lanier,  Tex 
Laping,  Rol 
Lawler,  John  Vincent 
Leeson.  Robert  Stephen 
Lindley,  Dixie  Laveme 
List.  James  >  Uchael 
Love.  Odell  ( fregory 
Lozier.  Thon  as  Gerard 
Lyon.  Michai  >1  Norman 
Lyons.  John  loseph.  Ill 
Maddocks.  D  ivid  Robert 
Maddon.  Da^  id  Michael 
Maguire.  Wil  liam  Jude 
Mainor.  Julii  is  Calvin 
MandeU.  Rol  ert  Walker 
Manning,  Ri<  ihard  Paul,  III 
Martin,  Jamt  s  Manness 
Martin,  Larr '  Joseph 
Masser,  Thoi  nas  Lewis 
Mathieu,  Ronald  Conrad 
Mawson,  Johki,  III 
McCann,  Ste  iren  Michael 
McCarthy,  M  ichael  Joseph 
McKinney,  C  ary  Lester 
McPadden,  F  ussell  Paul 
Messenger,  ^  orman  Keith 
Mobley,  Rob  >rt  Alton,  Jr. 
Morgan,  Eve  ett  Mitchell 
Morris,  Step!  len  Hyland 
Myers,  Ru8S<  11  John,  Jr. 
Nichols,  Ronkld  Gary 
O'Connor,  Vfeicent  Thomas 
Oilde.  James  Freeman 
Olson,  Michel  Paul 
Osbum,  Roiwld  Jean 
Oubre,  Don  nul 
Palm,  Harry  pdward,  Jr. 
Pankratz.  Wflliam  Niel 
Pearsall,  Oratory  Howard 
Preston,  Leonard  Harry,  Jr. 
Radosevich,  Joseph  Peter 
Reagan,  Josiah  Jaazaniah 
Reid.  Paul  Arthur 
Ritchey,  Leonard  Eugene 
Rizzo.  Thomas  Aquinas 
Robertson.  Kurt  Eugene 
Rodwell.  Joseph  Robert.  Jr. 
Roloff.  John  Fredrick 
Rubin.  Markllsadore 
Ruppert,  Joseph  Murray.  Jr 
Russell.  Robert  Marshall 
Ruud.  Steven  Arthur 
Schoedler.  Michael  Payne 
Schweichler.l  John  Edward 
Shutelock.  George  Ekiward 
Siebenschuhl  Frederick  Royal 
Simcich.  Michael  Alfred 
Sperry.  Chanes  Keith 
Stanton,  Marjorie  Jeanne 
Stephens,  Thomas  Lynn 
Sueur,  Rhys  Clay 
Szafran,  Clifford  Edward 
Terry.  Stephen  Twink 
Thompson,  Carlton  Lewis 
Threet,  JamM  Michael 
Tomlinson,  Ifonald  Hughes 
Tooke,  Terry  Lee 
Vadala,  Lawfence  Eugene 
Vizzier,  Richkrd  Morris 
Volkmar,  Jol  in  Allen 
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Walker,  Arthur  Ivors.  Ill 
Wasilewski.  Nicholas  John,  Jr. 
Watson,  Peter  Wolfgang 
Watt,  Bruce  Norman 
Wehmeyer,  Steven  Eklward 
Westlake,  Edward  Lee 
Williams,  John  Arthur,  Jr. 
Williams,  Rogia  Eugene 
Wilson.  Malachi 
Winstead,  William  Garth 
Yalch,  John  Andre 

CHAPLAIN  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Bolden,  Willard  Bumell 
Oough.  WUllam  R. 
Czigan,  Paul  Bryan 
Dansak,  Thomas  Edward 
Diaz,  Michael  A. 
Dizon,  Teodoro  G. 
Dodd,  Walter  Avery 
Dorko,  Dennis  Anthony 
Easley.  Gerald  Bernard 
Erb,  Richard  David 
Estabrook,  Joseph  H.  Walter 
Fahey,  James  Walton 
Gates,  Richard  R. 
Guamieri,  Leo  Joseph 
Gunderlach,  David  Paul 
Ounter,  Russell  Oliver 
Keenan,  Eugene  Thomas 
Klapach,  Frank  S. 
Leone,  James  Michael 
Linzey,  George  WiUlam 
Malene,  Robert  Michael 
Matoush.  Joseph  R. 
Miller,  Glenn  Ithamar 
Moore,  Frederick  T.,  Ill 
Phillips,  Robert  Joseph 
Ross,  Robert  L. 
Schwarting,  James  Donald 
Scott,  James  Ralph 
Shields,  Jerry  Kermit 
Shroll,  John  Elmer 
Slmerick,  C.  Michael 
Turner,  Gerald  Allen 
Walsh.  Michael  Arthur 
Wilson,  Barby  Earl 
Young,  David  Ralph 

CIVIL  EMGimra  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Asmussen,  William  Charles 
Benere,  E>aniel  Emest 
Bloomquist,  Douglas  Leon 
Brunhart,  Andrew  David 
Bullock,  James  Lee 
Camp,  Joseph  Donald 
Cook,  Stephen  Ross 
Dillinger,  Walter  Leonard,  Jr. 
E^ustace,  George  NeU 
Fessler,  John  Anthony 
Fosdick,  Michael  Rheu 
Heinrichs,  Charles  Anthony 
Henderson,  Gary  Ray 
Hickman,  David  George 
Hribar,  Herbert  Ronald 
Hunter,  Emest  Ray 
Jillson,  Brian  Peter 
LLoyd.  Robert  Darl 
Michlin.  Lee  Alan 
Moore.  Dennis  Woodrow 
Moore.  Michael  Douglas 
Nelson.  Frank  Joseph 
Nelson.  William  Lloyd 
Oakes.  Michael  Edward 
Pierce.  Bruce  Leighton 
Rosmond.  James  Robert 
Rudich,  William  Lawrence 
Schroeder.  Kenneth  Neil 
Smith.  George  Dewey 
Sobota.  Dennis  John 
Stusnich.  Joseph.  Ill 
Suter,  Andrew  Martin 
Taylor.  Joseph  Wayne 
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Vidal.  Dean  Alexander 

JUDGE  ADVOCATE  GENERAL'S  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Allen.  Charles  Adlai 
Allen.  Gregory  I. 
Anderson.  Jonathan  J. 
Archambault.  William  H. 
Boetcher.  Joseph  Francis 
Bridges.  Alan  L. 
Bryant.  Kenneth  R. 
Carroll.  Jeanne 
Carty.  John  Thomas 
Casaus.  Michael  A. 
Cushing.  Peter  Christopher 
Delmar.  Richard  K. 
Elder.  Chris  Eugene 
Gillespie.  Laurel  Chessin 
Goddard.  Claude  Philip 
Hiblar,  Andrew  F. 
Hinkley,  Dean  M. 
Jones,  PhUemina  McNeill 
Kantrowitz,  Steven  B. 
Krantz.  Kenneth  A. 
Kreichelt,  Raymond  John 
Laf f erty,  Kristine  Gaye 
Lohr,  Michael  F. 
Massie,  Jerry  Darnell 
McCullough.  Larry  A. 
McKay.  Andrew  J. 
McMahon.  Kevin  Patrick 
Neubauer.  Ronald  D. 
Neport.  John  Wayne 
Ozmun.  Richard  R. 
Quinn.  John  Patrick 
Raf  fucci.  Joae  Alfredo,  Jt. 
Robbins.  Cary  M. 
Shields.  William  F. 
Taylor.  Thomas  R. 
Thomas.  Robert  Boyce.  Jr. 
Troidl.  Robert  H. 
Wanderer.  Dean  Edward 
Wellikaon.  Elissa  Robin 
White,  Robert  J. 
Wilson,  Theodore  L. 
Winstead.  Georgia  Linda 

mrTAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Alexander,  Jutk.  Garden 
Amrhein.  Edward  S. 
Andres,  Robert  Alfred 
Bond,  John  Sullivan 
Bowers.  Jack  Arnold 
Breininger.  Byron  D. 
Byrne.  Kenneth  Paul 
Casterllne.  Andrew  C. 
Chisum.  Jimmy  Wayne 
Connelly.  Stephen  Joaep 
Conrad.  Michael  A. 
Conway,  Richard 
Cottle,  Douglas  Gordon 
Craig,  John  EUls 
Curran.  Michael  T. 
Fairchild.  Charlet  J.,  Jr. 
Fischer,  Frederick.  HI 
Gallber,  Armitead  L. 
Gatrell.  Am  B. 
Glan,  David  Alan 
Hanson,  Wesley  Louis,  Jr. 
Hardekopf ,  James  D, 
Hlbl,  David  J. 
Hightower,  William  C. 
Hudgins,  Charles  H. 
Hughes,  Richard  Lee 
Lacombe,  Barry  A. 
Lacy,  Peter  O. 
Ledaire,  Christopher  C. 
Lorenz,  Allen  Lee 
Martinez,  Frank,  Jr. 
MaxweU,  Austin  W. 
Maxwell,  Kathryn  Carter 
McAdoo,  Harold  A. 
McCutcheon,  James  R. 
McNamara,  Michael  F. 


Melby,  William  Jalmer 
Middleton.  Curtis  T. 
Miedema,  Mark  W. 
MiUer,  Dewey  R. 
Moresi,  David  Scott 
Nash,  Ronald  OdeU 
Naylor,  Gregory  D. 
Pringle,  Robert  Stephen 
Qulnton,  Harvey  A. 
Ray,  Joseph  Alan 
Reeves.  John  Williaof 
Rumanes,  K*mon  A. 
Sargent,  Nancy  Davis 
Schneck,  David  R. 
Shepard.  Lynne  F. 
Sorin,  Mark  Steven 
Spinks,  Gary  C. 
Staggs,  Lloyd  R. 
Taylor,  Michael  C. 
Vogt.  Joseph  A. 
Walker.  Thomas  L. 
Wallace.  Stephen  WyUe 
Weaver.  Thcnnas 
Woehling.  Donald  H. 
Tount.  Gene  Martin 

MEDICAL  SERVICE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Baldini,  Domenic  Albert 
Barker,  Lee  James 
Blower,  David  John 
Bruce,  Alyous  Scott 
Campbell,  William  Wallace 
Candelaria,  Thomas 
Cary.  Robert  Durldn 
Custis,  Bruce  Lauren 
Derrer,  Douglas  Scott 
Dooling,  Mary  Joan 
Dundon,  David  Thomas 
Edmond  Herald  C.  Jr. 
Enge,  Roby  Dargavel 
Flelschman,  Thomas  Eklward 
Ford.  James  Daniel 
Oilman,  Sara  Carolyn 
Oodbout,  Nancy  Palmer 
Gregory,  Gary  David 
Harbaugh.  Russell  David 
Hart,  Gene  David 
Hays,  Harley  Mac 
Hazlehurst.  Charles  Dubose  J. 
Helmkamp.  James  Crum 
Hiland,  David  NeU 
Hooton,  Carl  James 
Hoppe.  Edward  Walter  , 
KaUal,  Richard  Charles  Joae 
Kirch,  James  Timothy 
Lardy,  David  HUary 
Lewandowski.  Henry  B.,  Jr. 
Mathias.  James  WUliam 
Merrell,  Bruce  Richard 
MitcheU.  Oay'NeU 
Pieczynski,  Edward  Bernard 
Plante,  Michael  Edward 
Rickey,  Terrance  Lee 
Rossimarsh,  K.  Adele 
Sattley.  WUliam  Raymond 
Terry,  John  Champ 
Thompson,  Donald  Ray 
Vanlandingham,  Joseph  Philip 
Wages,  M.  Diaime 
Walters,  Lawrence  James 
Wi^  Stephen  Edward 
Woker,  David  Ray 
Wyman,  John  Frederick 
Yellin,  Richard  B. 

NURSE  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  commander 
Bendele.  John  Gerard,  Jr. 
Bibb.  Sandra  Colette 
Bishop.  Wayne  Frederick 
Boutwell,  Robert  Eugene 
Brenner,  John  Scott 
Butzow,  Robert  Earl 
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Campany,  Joyce  Ann 
Cyr.  Donald  Thomas 
Davis,  Brian  Lane 
Davis.  Joanne  Whitney 
Desfcoes.  Carol  Dene 
Dixon.  John  Adam 
Dunn.  Elizabeth  Donovan 
Eberleln.  Jane  Kathryn 
Enaor.  Jean  Marie 
Fanner,  Carl  Nelson 
Flffg.  Sharon  Ann 
Fink,  Richard  Paul 
Florin.  Diana  Lee 
Forr.  Sharyn  Henderson 
Foumet.  Catherine  M. 
Fraley,  Ronald  Edward 
Fritz,  Barbara  Ann 
Oalloway,  Sherry  Dee 
Olelssner,  Robert  John 
Olover,  Martha  Jean 
Oourdin,  Cheryl  Lynn  Varley 
Gutierrez,  Leah  Stuart 
Hagstron,  Cynthia  Ann 
Harayda,  Eileen  M. 
Hess.  Esmeralda  Sepulve 
Hoover.  Ellis  James 
Howell,  Helen  Jane 
Hurley,  Partlcia  Ann 
Johnson,  Janice  Carolyn 
Johnson,  Judith  Ann 
Keams.  Raphael  Elmo,  Jr. 
Kelly,  Marie  Elaine 
Kimball,  Diane  Joyce  Therese 
Kins,  Major  Leroy,  II 
Kingston,  Marianne  Miraldi 
Klammer,  Linda  Oay 
Klose,  Dale  Leonard 
Lebeledmons,  Helen  Antoinett 
Linderman,  Larry  Dean 
Litwin,  Alexander  Andrew,  Jr. 
Lynch,  Jeanette  Frahm 
Mack,  Alverine  Jessie 
McVey,  WUllam  Lynn 
Meeker,  Nute  Carl,  Jr. 
Moyer,  Mary  Ellen 
Murtha,  Lawrence  Carl 
Nelson,  Francine  Ann 
Nelson,  Marcia  Ann 
Norrls,  Karen  Sue 
Opsal,  Nancy  Marie 
O'Rourke,  Mary  Ellen 
Pasbrig.  Catherine  Patricia 
Pennington,  Norman  Clifford 
Pollard,  Shirli  Lynn 
Pugh,  James  Ralph,  Jr. 
Purdham,  Richard  Spencer 
Rachubka,  Jo  Ann 
Redf  ord,  Susan  Kay 
Reinert,  Louise  Mae 
Rey,  Nancy  Feisley 
Rlsley,  Janet  Elaine 
Rodriguez.  Daniel  Paul 
Rondeau,  Janis  Mari 
Ruas.  Robert  John 
Ryan.  Ruth  Ann 
Sanf  ord.  Dale  Kathleen 
Seemann.  Sue  Ann 
Sennett.  Cynthia  Lou 
Thompsonbowers.  Jean  Elizabe 
Tkacs.  William  Mark 
Vaiana.  Doris  Ann 
Vaaek.  Stephen  Michael,  Jr. 
Vidrine,  Linda  Martin 
Wallace,  Karen  Natalie 
Ward.  Sheila  Teargin 
Wheeles,  Ira  Eugene 
Widhalm.  Susan  Agnes 
Wilson.  Sue  Ann 
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Workman,  Patricia  Ann 
Wright.  Marilyn  Lee 

LIMIIXD  DUTY  OFTICER  (SUPPLY  AND  MESS 
I  MANAGEBIENT) 

^o  be  lieutenant  commander 
■  Adams.  Donald  Eugene 
Devine,  Arthur  Wayne 
Kuenzinger,  James  Robert 
Limrxs  DUTY  orncER  (civil  engineer  corps) 

f'o  be  lieutenant  commander 
Jensen,  Albert  Henrik 

I  In  the  Army 

The  ^Uowing-named  officer  under  the 
provisiotis  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  #01,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importa|ice  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

I   To  be  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Thomas  Palastra,  Jr., 
XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S.  Army. 

I         In  the  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  under 
the  appropriate  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10,,  United  States  Code,  as  amended, 
with  dales  of  rank  to  be  determined  by  the 
Secretai  f  of  the  Air  Force: 

UNE  OP  the  air  force 

To  be  major 
Brown,  (  }eorge  W.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Foster, .  ames  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Levy.  D)  vld  J.,  II,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
In  the  Air  Force 
The  f<  Uowing  officer  for  appointment  in 
the  Regfilar  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  section  531,  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
with  grade  and  date  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined b^  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 

LINE  OP  the  air  force 


Webster  Thomas  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  f(}IIowing  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Regtilar  Air  Force  under  the  provisions 
of  sectitii  531,  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
with  a  wew  to  designation  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8067,  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  perform  the  duties  indicated,  and 
with  grades  and  dates  of  rank  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  in 
accordance  with  section  533,  title  10,  United 
States  C  Dde. 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Brown,  1  «o  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Collins,  tobert  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Oorman  James  A.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Zompa,  roseph  M.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DDITALCOKn 

Beardsl<  y,  Stuart  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Hancocl ,  AUan  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Prezkop  Glenn  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rubens,  Brian  C.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Uphoff,  John  F.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  fallowing  persons  for  i^pointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  in  grade  indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion unAer  the  provisions  of  section  8067. 
UUe  10. 'United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated. 

MIBICAL  COIIP8 

To  be  lieutenant  cotond 
Collins,  bleve  B..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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Dino,  Florian  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Godwin,  Winston  Y..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Naversen.  D  tuglas  N.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Romero,  Rui  isell  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sourial.  Alfy  S..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Walters,  Chi  Ties  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
WUliams.  Mi  chael  H.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

dental  CORPS 

Ti  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Bucke,  Willii  im  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Neal,  Williai  i  S.,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stringer,  Da  e  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  folloWing  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  (ANGUS)  in  the 
grade  indicated  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tions 593  ard  8351,  title  10,  United  States 
Code. 

I  [NE  OP  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  colonel 
Wilson,  Dou  [las  D.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
medical  corps 
Tt  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Brackett,  Jei  ry  W..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Greene,  Jerr  y  G.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  follow  Ing  officer  for  promotion  in  the 
Air  Force  Heserve,  under  the  provision  of 
section  837C,  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code 
(non-EAD). 


medical  corps 
T6  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Whitehurst.  Fred  O..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force,  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  601.  title  VI,  Transi- 
tion Provisions,  E>efense  Officer  Personnel 
Management  Act  of  1980,  with  date  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

UNE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

T6  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Burleson,  G«mn  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Ehrllch.  Rolt)h.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Elliott,  Wanjen  G..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

To  be  major 
Bigelow,  Joseph  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Radican,  Rojuild  R.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  major 
Wilson,  Lawtence  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following-named  Air  Force  officer  for 
reappointment  to  the  active  duty  list  of  the 
Regular  Air  Force  in  the  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  sections  1210  and 
1211.  UUe  lOL  United  SUtes  Code. 

I  [NE  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 

TV  be  lieutenant  colonel 
CampbeU,  B  irton  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 


June  17,  1982 


Executivi  \ 
from  the 


WITHDRAWAL 

nomination     withdrawn 
Senate  June  17. 1982: 


Susan  E. 
Member  of 
on  Women'i 
term  expirinJB 
Hoffman, 
the  Senate 


Phillips,  of  Virginia,   to  be  a 

the  National  Advisory  Council 

Educational  Programs  for  a 

May  8, 1984,  vice  Ellen  Sherry 

expired,  which  was  sent  to 

April  5,  1982. 


term 
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BAD  LAW,  BAD  DEBT 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

OF  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  superb  edi- 
torial which  appeared  in  Press  Publi- 
cations in  DuPage  County,  111.,  on 
June  3.  The  editorial  board  is  to  be 
commended  for  bringing  to  its  readers 
one  of  the  major  problems  with  the 
1978  bankruptcy  law.  chapter  7.  As  the 
editorial  points  out.  under  the  liberal 
provisions  of  chapter  7  of  the  1978  act 
now  in  effect,  we  are  seeing  the 
wealthy  and  undeserving  take  advan- 
tage of  exemptions  offered  by  the  new 
law  which  were  ostensibly  reserved 
only  for  the  needy. 

For  example,  section  522.  which  lists 
exemptions  which  may  be  subtracted 
from  the  estate  of  the  debtor— the  act 
dispenses  with  the  term  "bankrupt" 
because  that  term  has  been  deemed  of- 
fensive—prior   to    liquidation    under 
chapter   7,    permits   him   or   her   to 
deduct  the  following  amounts  from  his 
or  her  esUte,   thereby  sheltering  it 
from     creditors:     $15,000     in     cash 
equity— for     joint     petition— in     real 
property  used  as  a  residence— if  the 
petitioners  do  not  own  a  residence, 
this   figure   may   t>e   applied   to   any 
other  personal  proi>erty;  $1,200  in  cash 
equity  in  an  automobile:  $200  in  any 
number  of  personal  items,  including 
household   furnishings,    clothes,   and 
appliances— including  televisions;  and 
$750  in  any  professional  implements— 
a  typewriter,  for  instance,  would  be  in- 
cluded if  the  bankrupt  were  a  free- 
lance writer.  Moreover,  the  debtor  is 
free  to  continue  receiving  social  securi- 
ty, unemployment  compensation,  vet- 
erans benefits,  alimony,  and  any  pen- 
sions for  which  he  has  become  eligible. 
These  sources,  as  well  as  income  from 
trust  f imds,  may  be  sheltered  from  liq- 
uidation under  chapter  7. 

Those  who  oppose  changes  to  this 
policy  argue  that  statistics  show  that 
large  numbers  of  those  people  availing 
themselves  of  the  new  act  come  from 
the  lower  end  of  the  economic  ladder. 
Even  if  this  statistic  is  accurate,  tight- 
ening up  the  exemption  section  and 
providing  for  consideration  of  future 
income  in  liquidation  wiU  not  harm 
the  poor.  It  will,  though,  affect  repre- 
sentatives of  the  upper  echelons  of  so- 
ciety, including  the  upper  middle  class, 
who  have  availed  themselves  of  the 
new  act  to  purge  any  and  all  debts 
they  may  have  accumulated,  while  si- 
multaneously reserving  their  right  to 


future  income  by  way  of  family  trusts 
or  high-paying  employment.  This  abil- 
ity to  pay  is  considered  when  credit  is 
extended,  though  the  act  forbids  it  to 
play  a  role  in  deciding  how  creditors 
should  be  repaid  after  liquidation 
under  chapter  7. 

I  would  hope  that  the  current  wave 
of  bankruptcies,  many  of  which  can  be 
attributed  to  the  liberal  provisions  of 
this  new  act,  wiU  prompt  members  of 
this  body  to  reevaluate  the  current 
provisions  of  chapter  7  and  consider 
amendments  to  them  which  would 
make  restitution  more  probable  where 
the  law  has  been  abused.  I  am  cospon- 
soring  legislation  (HJl.  4786)  designed 
to  correct  these  abuses.  It  wlU  give  the 
court  the  power,  upon  a  motion  by  any 
interested  party,  to  dismiss  a  chapter  7 
proceeding  where  the  debtor  has  the 
ability  to  pay  a  reasonable  portion  of 
his  debts  out  of  anticipated  future 
income. 

The  Press  Publications  editorial  fol- 
lows: 

[From  the  Press  Publications,  June  3, 19821 
Bad  Law,  Bad  Debt 
Here's  the  good  news.  In  1978,  Congress 
enacted  the  first  major  reform  in  bankrupt- 
cy law  in  40  years:  So  far  it's  been  doing  a 
fine  job  protecting  those  in  financial  dis- 
tress. But  there's  bad  news.  The  law  is  also 
protecting  those  whose  financial  distress  is 
less  than  compelling. 

The  problem  comes  from  the  code's  Chap- 
ter 7.  which  aUows  "straight"  bankruptcy. 
Debtors  filing  under  Chapter  7  are  required 
to  liquidate  their  assets— after  certain  ex- 
emptions are  taken— and  give  the  proceeds 
to  their  creditors.  They  are  then  considered 
100  percent  debt-free,  no  matter  how  large 
the  gap  was  between  the  liquldaUon  pay- 
ments and  the  total  amount  owed. 

However,  the  Chapter  7  process  is  based 
on  an  outmoded  idea  of  consumer  credit 
practices.  Most  consumer  credit  is  no  longer 
extended  on  a  closed-end  basis.  Instead, 
credit  card  issuers  grant  their  plastic  rectan- 
gles as  an  open-ended  arrangement.  That  is. 
creditors  determine  worthinen  on  whether 
the  applicant  can  make  timely  payments  in 
an  ongoing  credit  relaUonshlp.  not  on 
whether  purchased  toaster  ovens  or  four- 
courae  dinners  can  be  repoaaeMed.  Thus, 
while  earnings  potential  Is  considered  an 
asset  by  creditors,  it  is  not  recognized  as 
such  under  Chapter  7. 

Consider  the  often  cited  case  of  the  Cali- 
fornia heart  surgeon  who,  at  a  salary  of 
$120,000  a  year,  was  thought  to  be  a  good 
credit  risk.  WeU,  when  the  doctor  lost  his 
job,  he  also  scrubbed  himself  clean  of 
$45,000  worth  of  credit  card  bills.  Debt-free, 
he  took  another  $120,000  a  year  post. 

The  good  doctor  is  not  alone.  In  1978,  the 
year  before  the  law  took  effect,  there  were 
179,000  consumer  bankruptcies.  The  rate 
started  zooming  and  last  year  the  number 
reached  450,000.  Sure  bankruptcy  filings 
can  be  expected  to  increase  in  bad  times, 
but  an  article  published  in  AtlanU  Fed's 
Economic  Review  argues  that  as  much  as  75 


percent  of  the  rise  is  due  to  the  new  law. 
Moreover,  a  study  by  the  Purdue  University 
Credit  Research  center  suggests  that  one 
out  of  four  bankrupts  could,  based  on  their 
subsequent  earnings,  have  paid  back  a  sub- 
tantial  portion— if  not  all— of  their  debts, 
last  year,  the  amount  of  recoverable  debt 
would  have  totaled  $k  billion. 

Congress  Is  now  considering  a  remedy  to 
distinguish  these  "temporarily  bankrupts" 
from  the  more  permanent  ones.  Essentially, 
the  amendments  to  the  Bankruptcy  Act 
would  limit  access  to  Chapter  7  to  those 
with  no  demonstrable  ability  to  make  good 
on  their  debts  through  future  earnings. 
Those  whose  potential  earnings  disqualify 
them  from  straight  bankruptcy  would  be 
ushered  into  Chapter  13— under  which  re- 
payment provisions  would  be  made  for  up  to 
five  years. 

One  might  wonder  about  the  propriety  of 
Congress  tightening  the  bankruptcy  laws  in 
shaky  financial  times.  But  the  Impact  of 
these  nouveaux  bankrupts  goes  beyond  the 
hosing  of  their  creditors.  As  losses  from 
bankruptcies  mount,  companies  will  be  less 
willing  to  extend  credit:  Either  rates  will 
rise  to  reflect  the  increased  risk  or  the 
amount  of  available  credit  will  be  reduced. 

If  propriety  is  due  any  group  of  people 
here,  it's  surely  due  to  those  who  pay  their 
bills.  It's  tough  enough  to  square  credit  obli- 
gaUons:  why  make  it  tougher  by  making 
bill-payers  pay  for  bill-dodgers,  too?* 


ROBERTO  CLEMENTE,  PITTS- 
BURGH PIRATE,  TO  BE  HON- 
ORED WITH  STAMP 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  in  1984, 


our 


Nation  will  honor  Roberto  Walker  Cle- 
mente  by  issuing  a  commemorative 
postage  stamp. 

As  one  who  had  the  privilege  to 
watch  him  play  for  the  Pittsburgh  Pi- 
rates, and  as  one  who  was  saddened  by 
his  tragic  death,  I  applaud  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service  for  its  decision  and  my 
colleague  Congressman  Garcia  for  his 
efforts  to  create  a  stamp  in  memory  of 
Roberto  Walker  Clemente. 

"The  Great  One."  as  Roberto  was 
called,  played  right  field  for  the  Pi- 
rates from  1955  to  1972.  In  that  17- 
year  span,  Roberto  was  on  the  Nation- 
al League's  All-Star  Team  12  times,  led 
the  majors  in  batting  three  times,  was 
the  11th  player  to  reach  the  3,000  hits 
plateau  (his  final  hit),  received  the 
Golden  Glove  Award  11  times,  and 
named  the  National  League's  Most 
Valuable  Player  in  1966  and  Most  Val- 
uable Player  of  the  1971  World  Series. 

Roberto  had  one  of  the  strongest 
throwing  arms  in  baseball.  Pew  play- 


•  ThU  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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era.  the  very  fast  or  foolish,  would 
make  a  wide  turn  at  first  base  after 
they  singled  to  right  field  for  fear  that 
Clemente  would  throw  them  out  at 
first  base.  With  that  strong  and  accu- 
rate arm,  it  is  no  wonder  that  number 
21  shares  the  Niajor.  League  record  for 
most  years,  5,  leading  the  league  in  as- 
sists. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Roberto  Clemente  has 
other  athletic  awards,  but  all  of  them 
were  overahadowed  by  his  humanitari- 
an concerns. 

Roberto  died  on  E>ecember  31,  1972, 
when  the  plane  he  was  flying  in.  a 
plane  loaded  with  relief  supplies  for 
the  earthquake  victims  of  Managua. 
Nicaragua,  crashed  into  the  sea  1  mile 
from  his  native  Puerto  Rico.  Suddenly 
he  was  gone.  Tragically  lost,  he  never 
would  see  the  sports  complex  built  for 
the  youth  of  Puerto  Rico,  a  complex 
in  which  he  was  instrumental  in  the 
planning  and  construction.  His  wife 
Vera,  sons  Roberto,  Jr.,  Luis,  and  Enri- 
que, strongly  led  the  fight  to  see  Ro- 
berto's dream  fulfilled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  though  Roberto  is  gone 
and  Pirate  fans  have  not  yelled 
"Arriba,"  and  can  no  longer  see  him 
swing  his  big  bat  or  make  those 
basket-type  catches  in  right  field  since 
his  death  9  years  ago.  Roberto  Walker 
Clemente  is  not  forgotten.  The  com- 
memorative postage  stamp  will  help  us 
cherish  his  memory.* 


GREEN  THUMB  PROGRAM  IN 
SANDSTONE.  MINN. 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

oPMmirasoTA 
a  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRSSENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  17, 1982 
•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
1965,  Green  Thumb,  funded  under 
title  V  of  the  Older  Americans  Act— 
the  senior  community  service  employ- 
ment program— has  graphically  and 
successfully  demonstrated  the  value  of 
senior  workera  to  rural  communities 
and  to  society.  Thousands  of  senior 
workera  have  l>een  employed  in  diverse 
Jobs  ranging  from  energy  conserva- 
tion, public  works,  and  crime  preven- 
tion to  employment  services,  day  care, 
and  transportation.  Minnesota  now 
has  714  Green  Thumb  workera.  One  of 
these  is  Ed  Moff att  who  delivera  meals 
for  the  Sandstone  mobile  meals  pro- 
gram. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues a  recent  story  about  Ed  which 
appeared  in  the  Pine  Coimty  Courier. 
Following  is  the  story  by  Glen  Santi: 

MoBH.!  Meals  Proosam  Promotis 

nimfiMRip 

(By  Olen  Santi) 

Sandstone's    MobUe    Meals    program    is 

more  than  Just  delivering  meals  to  elderly 

individuals. 

This  program  also  has  brought  along 
friendships  among  those  delivering  meals 
and  those  receiving  them. 


EXTE1VSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"I've  b^me  a  best  friend  to  many  of 
those  I  ddiver  the  meals  to  every  day,"  said 
Ed  Mofftit,  who  delivers  the  meals  for  this 
program.  I 

The  Joj^  Moffatt  brings  to  these  elderly 
persons  was  evident  when  he  delivered  meal 
No.  lO.OOl  last  Thursday.  The  recipient  of 
that  meal.  Anna  Pitts,  was  obviously  anx- 
iously awaiting  the  arrival  of  Moffatt.  The 
feeling  oflcommon  friendship  was  in  the  air. 

Many  of  the  elderly  who  receive  the  meals 
through  the  program  rely  on  Moffatt  as 
their  only  regular  contact  with  the  outside 
world. 

"It  has  been  an  awful  winter  ...  I  had  to 
stay  In  so  much."  Pitts  said. 

Pitts,  a  91-year-old  woman  who  lives 
alone,  walks  with  a  cane  and  has  little 
chance  to  get  away  from  her  home. 

"If  I  fell  and  was  laying  outside.  I  know 
Ed  would  be  coming  to  pick  me  up  and  carry 
me  back  inside."  Pitts  said. 

The  Mobile  Meals  program  delivers  meals 
to  person*  over  the  age  of  60  years.  The  in- 
dividuals In  the  program  have  some  kind  of 
difficulty  iin  preparing  meals  for  themselves. 

"Sometimes  the  meals  are  only  a  small 
pari  of  Itie  program,"  said  Sam  Orlffith, 
who  volunteers  his  time  as  administrator  of 
the  progitoi-  "It  Is  the  friendship  that  de- 
velops in  that  30  seconds  or  two  minutes 
everday  that  Ed  spends  with  them  everyday. 

"These  people  appreciate  him  (Moffatt) 
more  thati  they  will  say  in  public,"  Orlffith 
said.  "Many  of  the  people  are  standing  at 
the  door  waiting  for  him. 

"If  Ed  (s  a  little  Ute.  they  will  caU  me  to 
make  su^  he  is  coming,"  Orlffith  added. 
"When  tie  shows  up  a  few  minutes  later, 
they  will  call  back  and  apologize  for  bother- 
ing me. 

This  Mobile  Meals  program  has  been  in 
operationi  for  about  four  and  a  half  years  in 
Sandston^.  The  meals  are  prepared  at  the 
Sandston^  Area  Nursing  Home  and  are  de- 
livered b$  Moffatt,  a  Green  Thumb  onploy- 
ee.  Oreed  Thumb  is  a  program  run  by  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Labor.  Funds  for 
this  program  are  used  to  employ  rural  indi- 
viduals oter  the  age  of  55  who  would  not  be 
working  tttherwiae. 

"We  fe  il  fortunate  to  have  this  available 
to  us, "  G  riffith  said,  "it  is  difficult  to  find 
volunteei  i  to  deliver  meals  five  days  a  week. 

"The  xurslng  home  has  also  been  very 
helpful,"  he  added.  "They  subsidise  the  pro- 
gram in  I  hat  the  coat  of  the  meals  are  less 
than  whi  t  it  cost  to  make  them.  And,  they 
indivtdui  Use  the  meals  for  each  of  the  pro- 
gram's pt  rtldpants." 

The  M  >blle  Meals  program  is  designed  to 
help  eld4  rly  persons  in  the  Sandstone  area 
stay  Inde  pendent  for  a  few  more  years. 

"It  alio  m  a  lot  of  the  people  to  stay  out  of 
the  nun  ng  home  for  a  few  years  longer," 
Orlffith  laid. 

Orlf f itl  I  is  quick  to  praise  Moffatt  for  his 
dedlcatio  a  service  in  this  program. 

"He  tt  es  beyond  the  call  of  duty  by  de- 
livering 1  nail,  bringing  some  to  the  hospital, 
ahovelin*  snow  or  feeding  the  participants 
horses."  Griffith  said. 

Mof  f  a(  i  is  dearly  dedicated  and  concerned 
for  the  V  elf  are  of  the  peraont  he  serves. 

"This  \M  the  most  worthy  cause  that  I 
have  eve  ■  worked  for."  Moffatt  said.  "I  hope 
they  can  keep  it  going." 

Moffatt  has  grown  as  emotionally  at- 
tached t  >  the  persons  he  delivers  the  meals 

to  as  the  K  have  become  to  him. 
"If  I  fe  td  to  leave  this  program  ...  I  Just 

don't  kn0w,"  he  said  quietly. 

Since  lie  has  started  working  on  this  pro- 
gram abbut  a  year  ago,  there  have  been  a 

few  of  h  B  "friends"  who  have  died. 
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"Teah,  thetfe  have  been  a  few,"  he  said, 
looking  down  tadly. 

The  Mobile  Meals  program  has  gone 
largely  unreci^gnized  by  the  general  public. 
But,  all  those  who  have  worked  with  it  and 
volunteered  their  time  remember  the  people 
they  are  working  with. 

"There  have  been  a  lot  of  people  who 
have  volunteered  their  time  and  gotten  no 
thanks  than  seeing  these  people  and  getting 
to  know  themr  Orlffith  said. 

With  the  liiiited  budget  of  the  program, 
none  of  the  I  volunteers  made  a  financial 
gain  for  their! efforts.  But,  the  program  has 
been  a  large  Success.  Orlffith  sums  up  why 
this  program  I  s  such  a  success. 

"Theae  peoile  have  become  our  friends 
and  you  do  things  for  your  friends,"  he 
said.* 


PHOTO  3RAPHS  OF  ISRAEL 


HON.  LAJi¥RENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OP  comfECTicrrr 
Ilf  THE  HdUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  DenIarDIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  excellent  photographic  exhibition 
now  located  in  the  Russell  Office 
Building  rotunda.  The  exhibit,  which 
is  titled,  'fShalom  Sinai;  Road  to 
Peace,"  is  Composed  of  photographs 
taken  by  Mr.  Farag  Peri,  one  of  Isra- 
el's most  famous  photographera. 

The  photographic  exhibit  by  Mr. 
Peri  represents  not  only  Israel's  with- 
drawal from  the  Sinai,  but  also  a  hope 
that  this  exchange  will  create  a  bridge 
of  peace  between  Israel  and  the  Arab 
world. 

Throughout  the  ages,  the  Sinai 
desert  has  luiown  many  wara;  many 
came  and  conquered,  holding  the 
desert  because  of  its  strategic  military 
importancej  Now,  with  Israel  relin- 
quishing the  Sinai  to  Egypt,  there  is  a 
hope  of  everlasting  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  Israel's  hope  that 
handing  over  the  Sinai  will  wipe  out 
the  great  jlosses  suffered  over  the 
yeara  in  th4  Sinai.  "Shalom  (meaning 
both  good-pye  and  peace)  Sinai."  is  Is- 
rael's way  of  bringing  about  the  peace 
we  all  long  for. 

This  photographic  display  creates  a 
imlque  moon.  At  the  same  time,  we  are 
captured  bj  the  beauty  of  the  Sinai 
while  still  recognizing  the  great  pro- 
groKBive  aiid  technological  changes 
that  the  Sii  lal  has  experienced. 

Mr.  Peri  began  his  photographic 
career  in  Israel  shooting  stills  on  film 
sets.  Later,  he  opened  his  own  photo 
labs  and  eventually  built  the  largest 
studio  in  Israel.  Mr.  Peri  should  be 
commended  for  his  fine  photographic 
exhibit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  all  Membera  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  stop  by  the 
Russell  Building  to  view  these  photo- 
graphs, winch  are  another  indication 
of  Israel's  continual  quest  for  peace  in 
the  Middle  East.* 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  OUR  SYMPHONY 
ORCHESTRAS 


HON.  DON  RTTTER 

OP  POIHSTLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  rise  in  observance  of  Na- 
tional Orchestra  Week  and  salute  the 
many  people  in  our  towns  and  commu- 
nities of  our  great  Nation  who  are 
striving  to  preserve  art  and  culture.  In 
the  Lehigh  Valley  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  area  I  am  proud  to  represent  in 
Congress,  the  arts  are  alive  and  well 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  many  fine 
people.  I  would  like  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  some  of  the  work  we  are 
doing  to  preserve  our  culture. 

The  Lehigh  Valley  is  fortunate  to 
have  a  fine  representation  of  orches- 
tras, which  not  only  provide  concerts, 
but  cultivate  the  musical  talent  of  our 
area.  The  Greater  Lehigh  Valley  Sym- 
phony is  now  in  its  seventh  season  and 
has  given  talented  area  youth  of  high 
school  age  an  opportimity  to  study 
and  perform  within  the  atmosphere  of 
a  professional  music  program.  Under 
the  direction  of  Jerry  Bidlack,  profes- 
sor of  music  at  Lehigh  University  and 
director  of  the  Kinhaver  Summer 
Music  School  in  Vermont,  the  orches- 
tra performs  two  formal  contorts  each 
season.  In  addition  the  orchestra  has 
coordinated  its  talents  with  other 
groups  on  the  east  coast  and  have  ap- 
peared on  television. 

The  Greater  Lehigh  Valley  Youth 
Sympathy  also  has  a  Junior  string  or- 
chestra made  up  of  45  younger  string 
playera  who  are  under  the  direction  of 
Nancy  Bidlack  and  Connie  Heim.  The 
Junior  string  orchestra  gives  many 
younger  musicians  their  first  experi- 
ence in  a  professional  musical  organi- 
zation. Both  orchestras  perform 
yearly  in  schools  and  senior  citizens 
homes  throughout  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
The  commimity  was  very  supportive 
of  this  group  and  in  addition  to  receiv- 
ing contributions  the  group,  in  1979, 
incorporated  itself  as  a  nonprofit  orga- 
nization and  formed  a  board  of  direc- 
tora.  This  accomplishment  was  stimu- 
lated by  the  work  of  the  group's  presi- 
dent, Lee  T.  Orifo,  and  should  enable 
the  orchestra  to  grow  and  sustain  it's 
accomplishments. 

Four  times  each  year  the  sounds  of 
the  great  mastera  come  alive  through 
the  instnmients  of  the  Allentown 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Beginning  its 
32d  season,  the  orchestra  has  become 
a  living  institution  in  the  Lehigh 
Valley.  Since  most  of  the  80  membera 
of  the  orchestra  live  in  our  conununi- 
ty,  it  is  a  showcase  of  Lehigh  Valley 
talent.  Its  foimder  and  present  day  di- 
rector, Donald  Vorhees,  formed  the  or- 
chestra with  one  goal:  to  tap  the  local 
talent  of  the  Lehigh  Valley. 
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One  cannot  mention  the  Allentown 
Symphony  Orchestra  without  a  word 
about  its  founder.  Dr.  Vorhees,  a 
native  of  Allentown,  a  musical  legend. 
At  76,  he  is  still  active  and  conducts 
the  symphony  during  its  four  annual 
community  programs  and  its  four  pro- 
grams for  the  area's  schoolchildren. 
For  many  yeare,  Vorhees  was  the  con- 
ductor on  the  Bell  Telephone's  Radio 
and  Television  Show.  Yet,  as  his  na- 
tional reputation  grew,  Vorhees  was 
not  one  to  forget  his  hometown  or  its 
people. 

The  Allentown  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  a  tribute  to  the  people  of  our  com- 
munity. They  have  built  the  orchestra, 
provided  it  with  talent,  and  have  sup- 
ported it.  Efforts  are  underway  to 
have  the  orchestra's  home,  Symphony 
Hall  in  Allentown,  placed  on  the  Na- 
tional Register  of  Historic  Places. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  often  we  hear  of  the 
elements  that  erode  our  society  and 
not  enough  is  said  of  those  quiet,  yet 
irrepressible  forces,  which  make  com- 
munities strong  and  wholesome.  I  am 
proud  today  to  talk  about  something 
that  is  very  special  to  me  and  my  com- 
munity. So  much  of  America's  quality 
of  life  is  due  to  its  cultural  achieve- 
ments and  we  must  seek  to  foster 
them.  We  in  the  Lehigh  Valley  are 
very  proud  of  our  orchestras  and  musi- 
cians and  I  am  honored  to  recognisse 
their  achievements  on  this.  National 
Orchestra  Week.* 


AS  PEORIA  SEES  IT 


HON.  ROBERT  H.  MICHEL 

OP  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  BXFRBSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
question.  "Does  it  play  in  Peoria?"  has 
become  one  of  the  most  familiar  politi- 
cal phrases.  It  is  usually  taken  to 
mean:  What  is  the  effect  of  a  given 
Government  policy  among  working 
Americans?  President  Reagan  recently 
asked  a  variation  of  that  question  and 
the  Peoria  Journal  Star  gave  an 
answer.  In  summary.  Peoria  and,  by 
extension,  the  Nation,  has  "a  broad 
residue  of  support  for  what"  President 
Reagan  wants  to  accomplish. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
Record.  "As  Peoria  Sees  It"  from  the 
Peoria  Journal  Star.  June  3, 1982. 

The  article  follows: 

As  Pioria  Sbb  It 

Just  before  he  left  Washington  yesterday 
for  hia  first  European  trip  since  taking 
office.  President  Reagan  told  200  top-level 
government  officials,  including  members  of 
the  Cabinet,  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and 
members  of  CongreaB  who  gathered  in  the 
White  House: 

"I  couldn't  leave  without  Just  saying  to  all 
of  you,  now  that  we  have  you  here  and  in  a 
group,  Ood  bless  you  all.  and  thank  you  for 
all  that  you've  been  doing.  I  know  that  what 
we've  been  doing  doesn't  read  well  in  the 
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Washington  Post  or  the  New  York  Times, 
but  believe  me.  it  reads  well  in  Peoria." 

Whereupon  the  reporters  on  the  East 
Coast  began  telephoning  Peoria  to  find  out 
how  it  reads— or  plays— here.  You  may  ask, 
don't  they  ever  get  tired  of  the  alliteration 
of  "playing  in  Peoria?"  The  answer,  appar- 
ently, is  no. 

Well— as  Reagan  likes  to  say— how  is  it 
playing  here,  since  we  seem  unable  to 
escape  the  need  to  analyze  it  once  more?  As- 
suming the  president  was  alluding  more  to 
his  economic  program  than  anything  else, 
this  is  our  opinion,  for  what  it's  worth: 

Despite  all  the  economic  miseries  that 
now  engulf  Peoria— unemployment  at  11  or 
12  percent,  layoffs,  wage  freezes,  bankrupt- 
cies, plant  closures— there  seems  to  remain  a 
broad  residue  of  support  for  what  Reagan 
wants  to  accomplish. 

Inflation  is  down,  way  down,  almost  to 
zero.  And  inflation,  don't  forget,  was  pro- 
claimed to  be  Public  Enemy  No.  1  when  the 
Reagan  administration  took  office.  All  of  us 
suffered  from  it,  and  no  one  who  thought 
seriously  about  the  problem  believed  that 
any  significant  reduction  in  inflation  was 
possible  without  some  suffering. 

Well,  the  suffering  is  now  upon  us— more 
of  it,  no  doubt,  than  most  people  expected, 
certainly  more  than  the  president  expected. 
But  that  is  due  more  to  the  mysteries  of  the 
pseudo-science  of  economics  than  to  any- 
thing else.  No  one  expected  such  a  depth  of 
suffering  because  no  one  understands  the 
complex  workings  of  our  industrial  society. 
Economists  are  like  psychiatrists  in  the 
Hinckley  trial:  you  can  find  some  who  will 
advance  almost  any  viewpoints  you'd  like, 
including  contradictory  ones. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  of  lower 
taxes,  less  government  regulation,  and  re- 
duced government  spending  is  still  a  goal 
that  most  people  in  Ontral  Illinois,  we  be- 
lieve, are  willing  to  support. 

No  one  likes  the  current  misery,  but  what 
is  the  alternative?  Tip  O'Neill  and  Ted  Ken- 
nedy would  take  us  back  to  yesterday,  al- 
though right  now  they  are  devotees  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  That  is  simply  because  it  is  so 
much  fun  to  beat  the  Republicans  with 
their  own  stick. 

What  we  hope,  and  pray,  will  happen  is 
that  the  recession  wUl  not  last  too  long. 
Many  "experts"  say  we  have  hit  bottom  and 
are  starting  back  up,  but  these  are  the  same 
experts  who  failed  to  warn  us  about  the 
steep  decline— and  still  disagree  about  what 
caused  it.  So  we  will  have  to  wait  and  see. 

There  is  no  question  however,  that  the 
U.S.  economy  is  basically  sound.  Just  as  the 
No.  1  employer  in  Peoria,  Caterpillar  Trac- 
tor Co.,  is  basically  sound,  even  though  it  is 
now  in  the  midst  of  its  first  layoffs  in  a  gen- 
eration. Both  will  return  to  good  health, 
and  everyone  knows  it.  The  question  is  how 
aoon. 

The  recovery,  we  believe,  will  get  here 
faster  if  Congress  will  provide  better  sup- 
port for  the  president's  overall  program. 
But  Congress  reflects  what  the  people  want, 
and  although  the  public— in  general— wants 
less  government,  less  spending,  and  less 
taxes,  we  all  have  our  own  favorite  pro- 
grams that  we  don't  want  cut. 

We  must  be  willing  to  accept  reductions  in 
some  of  these  programs,  and  we  believe 
most  people  will  do  so  if  they  truly  believe 
that  the  sacrifices  are  being  shared  equally 
by  all  segments  of  society. 

To  find  that  equity  is  the  challenge  facing 
Congress  and  the  president.  And.  in  an  elec- 
tion year,  the  search,  we  fear,  will  be  long 
and  difficult* 
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TRIBUTE  TO  LTOA  ELWELL 
TAYLOR 


HON.  KEN  KRAMER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOT78E  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  KRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
had  the  honor  and  privilege  of  meet- 
ing Mrs.  Uda  Elwell  Taylor,  a  94-year- 
old    resident    of    Colorado    Springs, 
Colo.,  who  is  an  inspiration  to  all  who 
Icnow  her. 

Mrs.  Taylor  says  iier  life  has  not 
been  all  that  remarkable,  although 
many  would  disagree  with  that  state- 
ment. Bom  in  1889  in  Kansas,  1  of  13 
children  her  mother  bore  in  20  years, 
she  first  came  to  Colorado  in  a  covered 
wagon  when  she  was  10  years  old. 
That  trip  and  that  time  are  preserved 
for  all  of  us  in  a  Journal  she  wrote.  It 
is  a  fascinating  account  of  frontier 
country  and  a  family's  love  and 
strength.  Making  good  on  her  promise 
that  she  "would  be  more  than  pleased 
to  give,"  the  Journal  to  the  people  of 
Colorado,  Mrs.  Taylor  placed  her  Jour- 
nal in  the  historical  room  of  the 
Denver  Public  Library. 

For  20  years  Mrs.  Taylor  worked  for 
the  city  of  Winfield,  ICans.,  where  she 
became  city  clerk.  In  1934  she  married 
Harley  Taylor  and  they  live  in  Mani- 
tou  Springs,  Colo.,  later  moving  to  Col- 
orado Springs.  "I  hope  that  I  never 
have  to  live  anyplace  else  or  where  I 
cannot  see  Pikes  Peak,"  Mrs.  Taylor 
says. 

-  Mrs.  Taylor  has  been  a  widow  now 
for  more  than  30  years.  Her  independ- 
ent spirit  is  exemplified  by  her  desire 
to  stay  living  in  her  house  by  herself, 
which  she  accomplishes  with  the  as- 
sistance of  senior  support  groups  and 
the  help  of  her  sister,  Vangie  Hughs, 
91,  who  lives  right  next  door. 

"I  love  to  talk."  Mrs.  Taylor  says, 
and  the  listener  is  well  rewarded  with 
her  vivid  memories,  ready  wit,  and  en- 
thusiasm for  life. 

It  is  people  like  Mrs.  Lida  Taylor 
that  make  this  country  great.* 


TERRELL  BELL'S  GAME 


HON.  ROBERT  GAROA 

OP  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Reagan  administration's  use  of  mir- 
rors to  distort  reality  and  hide  its  true 
intentions  has  not  been  limited  to  the 
Federal  budget.  The  latest,  and  one  of 
the  most  cruel  examples.  Is  Secretary 
of  Education  Terrell  Bell's  refusal  to 
use  the  current  census  data  in  comput- 
ing educational  aid.  In  other  words,  he 
is  refusing  to  recognize  reality.  Secre- 
tary Bell's  magical  pranks  are  not 
without  victims.  All  over  the  country 
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children  In  poverty  will  be  ignored  by 
the  Gov  >mment.  Over  the  last  10 
years,  fof  example,  there  has  been  a 
31.7  percent  increase  in  poverty  popu- 
lation in  I  New  Jersey.  But  with  one 
quick  slejght  of  hand  Secretary  Bell 
has  wipea  them  out.  In  Massachusetts 
the  increase  was  25.4  percent:  in  Con- 
necticut k  was  27.2  percent;  in  Nevada 
it  was  36,8  percent;  in  New  Hampshire 
it  was  14  percent.  All  in  all.  18  States 
had  increases  in  their  poverty  popula- 
tion. The*e  people  will  not  be  account- 
ed for  if  the  1970  census  figures  are 
used.  Anti  the  dollars  add  up.  New 
York  Stfl)te  alone  stands  to  lose  $40 
million  ii^  sorely  needed  funds  to  edu- 
cate its  elementary  and  secondary 
school  students. 

I  am  adced  to  believe  that  somehow, 
if  we  use)  a  different  set  of  numbers, 
the  problems  will  magically  disappear. 
Well  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  district,  as 
around  the  country,  the  problems  are 
very  real.  The  suffering  is  real.  And 
the  damage  that  the  Government  will 
inflict  by  playing  games  with  the  num- 
bers will  be  real.  My  district,  the 
South  Bt-onx,  like  the  rest  of  the 
State,  has  experienced  a  substantial 
increase  in  its  poverty  population.  We 
cannot  stjand  further  reductions  when 
in  fact  att  increase  in  chapter  1  funds 
is  mandated  by  law. 

Mr.  Bel  tries  to  defend  his  decision 
by  claiming  his  earnest  desire  to  meet 
grant  notification  deadlines  which 
forced  hnn  to  abandon  his  use  of  the 
current  data.  As  a  general  rule  I  ap- 
plaud those  who  try  to  meet  deadlines. 
But  if  ^e  peek  up  Secretary  Bell's 
sleeve  wei  can  see  that  this  devotion  to 
deadlineal  is  a  new  phenomenon.  The 
Educatio^  Department  has  missed  its 
deadline  I  every  year  for  the  past  6 
years.  Is 'it  not  interesting  that  they 
chose  thiy  year  to  meet  the  deadline? 

Perhapft  Secretary  Bell  will  be 
brought  lack  to  reality  if  he  reads  this 
editorial  from  the  June  16  issue  of  the 
Washing  on  Post  and  follows  its  sound 
advice. 

SoLvmo  New  PROBLm s  With  Old  Data 

"Either  ray  I  go  on  this.  I'm  going  to  be 
sued."  So  said  Education  Secretary  Terrel 
Bell  whenjhe  decided  last  month  to  use  1970 
rather  thin  1980  Census  data  to  allocate 
$2.4  blUloti  In  federal  aid  to  schools  with 
needy  students.  Why  use  12-year-old  data? 
The  Cenaua  Bureau  has  tabulated  data 
showing  tie  number  of  children  ages  5  to  17 
living  in  households  with  poverty  incomes 
by  state,  but  the  county- .>)y-county  data, 
which  must  be  used  under  the  law.  are  not 
promised  sntil  this  month,  and  may  be  late. 
Mr.  Bell  I  iJd  preparation  of  county  alloca- 
tion table  would  take  another  six  weeks.  So 
he  went  al  lead  and  used  out-ot-date  data. 

Use  of  tne  1970  Census  data,  however,  se- 
riously and  unnecessarily  misallocates  the 
aid.  The  pattern  of  poverty  has  changed 
over  the  bast  decade.  The  Northeast  and 
Oreat  L^ies  states  have  more  children 
living  in  poverty  households  than  in  1970. 
the  South  many  fewer.  Thus  in  1070,  24  per- 
cent of  Nbrth  Carolina's  children  but  only 
12  percent  of  New  York's  lived  in  poverty 
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households.  In  1980.  18  percent  of  children 
in  both  states  1  ved  in  poverty  households. 

The  rising  number  of  poor  children  in 
what  historicaiy  have  been  our  richest  and 
most  productive  states  is  a  national  problem 
worthy  of  the  most  serious  and  concentrat- 
ed attention.  It  Is  obviously  not  susceptible 
of  easy  or  single  solution.  Existing  federal 
programs  that  provide  educational  aid  to 
poor  children  should  ensure  that  that  aid  is 
targeted  as  accurately  as  possible.  This 
means  using  the  1980  Census  figures,  even  if 
It  requires  a  little  delay  and  even  if  It  means 
facing  lawsuits  from  states  and  localities 
that  would  geb  more  money  under  another 
formula.* 


COMMEMOltATINO 
HOLOCAUpT 
DAY 


THE    BALnC 
AND     GENOCIDE 


as  Hovs 


JOE  MOAKLEY 

'  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HO*SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

WedrUday,  June  16,  1982 


•  Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  Joia  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues in  recognizing  Genocide  Day 
and  commemorating  the  Baltic  Holo- 
caust which  I  occurred  some  42  years 
ago.  While  the  rest  of  the  world  was 
preoccupied  With  the  onset  of  global 
war,  Soviet  forces  advanced  on  neigh- 
boring Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 
Hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  were 
uprooted  frofn  their  native  land  and 
driven  savately  to  Siberian  labor 
camps.  More  than  one-half  million 
people  died-j-either  from  starvation 
along  the  way,  or  in  cold  blood  upon 
their  arrival.! 

Those  of  us  gathered  here  today 
have  a  twoi^ld  obligation.  First,  we 
should  reme^t}er  the  horrible  events 
which  took  place  in  the  Baltic  42  years 
ago.  Every  iitstance  of  genocide  wher- 
ever it  occuffi  is  really  an  act  of  vio- 
lence committed  against  us  all.  The 
value  of  every  human  life  was  dimin- 
ished by  the  barbarous  activities  of 
the  Soviet  Upiion  in  the  Baltic  States. 
Each  time  ai^  atrocity  is  committed,  it 
degrades  all  ;of  humanity,  setting  the 
precedent  for  even  greater  atrocities. 
Overlook  this  tragic  event,  and  we  will 
contribute  to  the  possibility  of  future 
genocide.  We  must  remember  what 
happened  to  jLatvia,  Lithuania,  and  Es- 
tonia—or we  {will  forget  what  it  is  to  be 
human. 

obligated  to  conunend 
determination  of  the 
to  achieve  independ- 
>ns  of  Latvia,  Lithuania, 
and  Estonia  are  fiercely  proud  of  their 
heritage  and  unwilling  to  relinquish 
their  unique  destiny.  The  weight  of 
Soviet  oppression  can  never  silence 
their  yearniiig  for  freedom.  For  tyran- 
ny—no mAtt  ;r  how  cruel— is  no  match 
for  the  natural  and  unabating  desire 
of  men  to  be  free. 

Let  us  recill  the  suffering  endured 
by  Latvia.  L  thuania.  and  Estonia,  for 


We  are 
the  unswe: 
Baltic  peop: 
ence.  The  ci 
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it  reveals  how  evil  men  can  be.  More 
importantly,  we  should  recognize  the 
tremendous  courage  shown  by  these 
people.  In  their  strength  lies  the 
promise  of  a  world  where  such  geno- 
cide no  longer  can  take  place.* 


BALTIC  GENOCIDE  DAY 


HON.  DON  RITTER 


OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16,  1982 

•  Mr.  RITTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  to  rise  with  my  colleagues 
and  observe  the  41st  anniversary  of 
Baltic  Genocide  Day.  As  we  now  begin 
to  enjoy  the  beauty  of  summer,  it  Is 
also  a  time  to  look  back  with  sadness 
to  ^events  which  touched  virtually 
every  Baltic  family  41  years  ago. 

The  atrocities  that  were  committed 
by  Soviet  troops  during  June  1940  will 
never  be  erased  by  the  passage  of  time. 
The  g^enocide.  which  resulted  in  the 
deaths  of  thousands  and  the  incarcer- 
ation of  tens  of  thousands,  touched 
virtually  every  Lithuanian,  Estonian, 
and  Latvian  family.  The  memories  of 
soldiers  running  through  the  darkened 
streets,  the  midnight  knock  on  the 
door,  and  the  people  huddled  in  fear 
awaiting  their  fate  are  still  fresh 
memories  for  the  survivors  and  their 
children. 

As  Europe  began  to  gird  for  World 
War  II,  the  Baltic  States  found  them- 
selves caught  between  the  scissor  of 
Nazi  aggression  and  Soviet  commu- 
nism. Although  declaring  neutrality, 
one  by  one  Lithuania.  Latvia,  and  Es- 
tonia were  swallowed  up  by  the  Red 
army.  Those  who  had  any  conricction 
with  the  civil  service,  police,  or  army 
were  rounded  up  and.  if  escaping  sum- 
mary execution,  were  placed  into  con- 
centration camps  for  the  duration  of 
the  war. 

The  numbers  are  staggering.  On 
Jime  14.  1940,  30,000  members  of  Lith- 
uania's intelllgensia  were  deported  to 
Siberia  and  another  5,000  were  execut- 
ed. Many  more  were  to  be  die  of  expo- 
sure on  the  long  march  to  Siberia.  It  is 
estimated  that  100,000  were  forced  to 
emigrate  during  the  Soviet  occupation, 
an  occupation  that  only  lasted  7  days. 
One  week  after  the  Soviets  commit- 
ted their  genocide,  the  Nazis  moved  in 
and  reduced  the  population  even  fur- 
ther. World  War  II  had  a  devastating 
effect  on  the  Baltic  peoples  as  their 
combined  populations  were  reduced  by 
10  percent  or  850.000  people. 

And  yet.  it  is  sad  to  note  that  as  we 
mark  this  year's  passage  of  Baltic 
Genocide  Day.  the  plight  of  the  Afgan 
and  Polish  people  are  similar.  In  these 
countries,  cut  off  from  the  Western 
press,  the  Soviet  Union  uses  the  same 
'  forms  of  repression  as  they  did  against 
the  Baltic  peoples.  In  41  years,  their 
inhumanity    has    not    changed    that 
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much.  However,  in  these  modem 
times,  the  Soviets  are  using  more  so- 
phisticated technology  to  conduct 
their  brutality. 

For  instance  in  Afghanistan,  it  is 
common  to  see  the  latest  Mig  fighters, 
helicopter  gunships.  and  biological 
warfare.  The  latter  in  violation  of  the 
1972  treaty.  While  Polsuid  is  being  re- 
pressed, Afghanistan  destroyed,  the 
Soviets  are  wooing  Europe  with  prom- 
ises of  a  nuclear  freeze  and  Soviet  gas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  change  what 
has  already  happened.  But,  by  remind- 
ing ourselves  of  the  inhumanity  that 
men  and  nations  have  lowered  them- 
selves to,  we  can  perhaps  reduce  the 
risk  of  this  continuing  in  the  future.* 


THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
THE  BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  establishment  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  Since  the  original  found- 
ing of  the  Bureau  in  1902.  it  has  been 
responsible  in  great  measure  for  the 
development  of  the  West  by  providing 
many  regions  with  a  life-giving  supply 
of  water  for  domestic,  industrial,  and 
agricultural  uses.  The  value  of  the 
contributions  made  by  the  Bureau  can 
never  be  adequately  measured,  but  my 
colleagues  can  be  assured  that  those  of 
us  in  the  arid  and  semiarid  Western 
States  appreciate  the  many  accom- 
plishments of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. I  would  like  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  commend  the  Bureau  and  espe- 
cially its  current  Commissioner, 
Robert  N.  Broadbent,  for  the  fine  and 
improving  record  of  water  develop- 
ment.* 


NA'nONAL  BUSINESS  LEAGUE 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUmU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTturvdav,  June  17, 1982 

*  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr. 
Theodore  R.  HaganB.  Jr..  the  president 
of  the  National  Biislneas  League,  has 
recently  written  me  in  my  capacity  as 
chairman  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus  concerning  H.R.  4786,  which 
would  make  certain  changes  in  the 
Bankruptcy  Act. 

His  views  as  a  leader  in  our  Nation's 
business  community  are  deserving  of 
attention,  and  I  bring  them  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues. 
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National  Bt78iness  Ixacite. 

May  28.  JM2. 
Hon.  Waltek  Fauntboy. 
Chairman,  Congrettional  Black  Caucus, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Deaji  Ma.  Chaikman:  This  letter  concerns 
an  issue  of  growing  urgency  to  all  Ameri- 
cans, but  of  special  importance  to  Black  and 
other  minority  citizens.  The  issue  is  the 
abuse  of  our  bankruptcy  laws  by  individuals 
who  can  afford  to*  pay  their  debts.  This 
issue  is  of  such  importance  to  the  National 
Business  League,  Its  membership  and  con- 
stituents, that  our  Executive  Committee  has 
voted  unanimously  to  support  changes  in 
the  U.S.  Bankruptcy  Act,  as  reflected  in 
H.R.  4788  and  S.  2000,  both  pending  before 
the  Congress.  We  urge  you  to  lend  your  sup- 
port for  passage  of  these  bills.  The  most 
constructive  change  embodied  in  these  bills 
provide  that  persons  filing  for  bankruptcy 
should  not  be  allowed  to  avoid  their  debts  if 
their  income  shows  that  they  could  reason- 
ably afford  to  pay. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  the  case  under 
present  laws.  According  to  reputable  stud- 
ies, including  the  one  recently  completed  by 
the  Purdue  University  Credit  Research 
Center,  almost  one  third  of  the  more  than 
400,000  debtors  taking  straight  bankruptcy 
last  year,  had  the  capacity  to  make  full  or 
substantial  repayment  over  a  period  of 
three  to  five  years.  Further,  the  Purdue 
study  estimates  that  $1.5  billion  of  the  $8 
bUlion  in  bankruptcy  filings  could  have 
been  repaid  to  creditors.  The  result  of  this 
disturbing  situation  is  that  debtors  who  do 
not  pay  are  literaUy  passing  their  obliga- 
tions on  to  consumers  In  the  form  of  higher 
costs  and  decreased  availability  of  credit. 

Creditors  are  sharply  curtailing  the 
amount  of  unsecured  credit  previously  ex- 
tended to  their  customers:  and  in  the  case  of 
personal  loans,  are  requiring  some  form  of 
security,  most  often  real  estate.  Moreover, 
customers  who  rely  on  credit  and  their  abili- 
ty to  take  personal  loans  when  needed,  and 
who  do  not  own  their  own  homes,  are  virtu- 
ally being  cut  out  of  the  credit  market- 
even  when  their  previous  repayment  history 
is  untarnished.  This  segment  of  the  ixirrow- 
ing  public  includes  a  disproportionate 
number  of  young  people.  Blacks  and  other 
minorities,  and  low  income  groups.  This  sit- 
uation impacts  severely  arid  negatively  on 
many  of  the  members  of  the  National  Busi- 
ness League.  As  was  pointed  out  in  a  recent 
Minority  Press  Service  editorial,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Ilansas  City  Globe:  ".  .  . 
Blacks'  access-to-credit  problems  may  have 
been  exacerbated  by  the  passage  of  the  1978 
U.S.  Bankruptcy  Act  where  the  outfall  of 
this  law  currently  appears  to  be  impelling 
the  closing  of  the  door  to  any  semblance  of 
consimier  credit  for  a  significant  portion  of 
the  Black  community". 

Finally,  it  is  obvious  to  the  National  Busi- 
ness League  that  a  rational  standard  of  eli- 
gibility for  straight  bankruptcy,  based  on  an 
individual's  future  income,  as  proposed  in 
H.R.  4786  and  S.  2000,  should  be  adopted  by 
the  Congress  without  unnecessary  delay. 
Without  it.  Blacks  and  other  minority  con- 
sumers, and  by  extension,  those  businesses 
which  serve  them,  will  continue  to  be  un- 
fairly burdened  by  the  inequities  of  the 
present  Bankruptcy  Act. 

In  lending  our  support  to  pending  legisla- 
tion, it  should  be  clear  that  the  National 
Business  League  in  no  way  advocates  elimi- 
nation or  modification  of  the  concept  of  a 
"fresh  start"  through  bankruptcy  relief  for 
those  debtors  truly  in  need  of  such  assist- 
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ance.  Simple  equity,  however,  demands  that 
those  who  can  reasonably  afford  to  pay 
their  debts  be  required  to  do  so.  It  is  our 
hope  that  you  will  Join  us  in  support  of  that 
principle. 

Sincerely, 

Trxodork  B.  Hagahs,  Jr., 

PresidenLm 


A  DISSIDENT'S  BIRTHDAY 


HON.  ROBERT  GARCU 

or  mw  TOBK 

m  TRK  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVXS 

Thursday,  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  GARCIA.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
week  a  very  brave  man  tried  to  cele- 
brate his  birthday.  But  Yuri  Pederov. 
the  Soviet  dissident  who  was  sen- 
tenced to  a  strict  labor  camp  in  1970 
for  trying  to  leave  the  country,  does 
not  have  much  to  celebrate.  His 
health  is  rapidly  deteriorating  and  his 
government  still  refuses  to  allow  him 
to  emigrate. 

On  June  14.  Federov  turned  39  years 
old.  Efforts  to  obtain  his  release  have 
not  been  successful.  Just  last  March, 
over  50  members  Joined  with  me  in 
signing  a  letter  to  President  Brezhnev 
urging  the  release  of  Federov  and  an- 
other dissident.  Aleksel  Murzhenko, 
on  himuuiltarlan  groimds.  On  this 
week  of  his  birthday  it  is  essential 
that  we  remember  Yuri  Pederov,  his 
bravery  and  his  love  of  freedom.  He 
has  been  charged  with  treason,  anti- 
Soviet  activities,  and  other  crimes,  al- 
though his  only  real  "offense"  was  at- 
tempting to  emigrate  and  aid  others  in 
their  quests  for  freedom.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  put  pressure  on  the  Soviet 
leadership  and  never  forget  people  like 
Yuri  Pederov  so  that  they  do  not  dis- 
appear Into  the  darkness  of  the  Soviet 
Union.* 


BALTIC  GENOCIDE  DAY 


HON.  UWRENCE  J.  DeNARDIS 

OF  comracncuT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  this  month  of  June  1982.  we 
are  reminded  that  the  fight  for  free- 
dom is  an  ongoing  struggle,  as  we  ob- 
serve the  42d  anniversary  of  the  incor- 
poration of  the  Baltic  States  into  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  countries  of  Esto- 
nia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  were  forced 
to  become,  and  are  forced  to  remain,  a 
part  of  a  oppressive  regime,  one  which 
contradicts  simple  human  nature. 
Porty-two  years  of  violent  domination, 
however,  have  not  destroyed  or  even 
dimmed  their  eternal  hope  that  some- 
day they  will  be  able  to  govern  them- 
selves as  free,  separate,  democratic  so- 
cieties. They  will  not  relinquish  their 
desire  to  achieve  social,  political  and 
economic  freedom. 
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So  todal  I  Join  with  my  colleagues  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  con- 
demn the  continued  unlawful  occupa- 
tion of  the  Baltic  States  by  the  Soviet 
Union.  Wp  in  Washington  represent 
the  centetf  of  the  free  world.  The  citi- 
zens of  th0  Baltic  States  look  to  us,  for 
inspiration,  and  they  hope  that  we  as 
a  Nation  fully  support  their  aspira- 
tions to  be  liberated  from  Soviet  colo- 
nialism and  Moscow's  domination.  By 
speaking  out  against  this  domination, 
it  is  my  wish  that  the  peoples  of  the 
Baltic  Stakes  are  clearly  aware  of  our 
concern.  1 

In  the  lUnlted  States,  we  cherish 
freedom,  ind  we  are  reminded  of  this 
basic  human  right  as  we  observe  what 
others  must  overcome  in  order  to 
achieve  it*  They  are  forced  to  silence 
their  out<i-ies  of  despair,  so  we  in  the 
free  world  must  cry  out  for  them.  We 
must  pleaA  their  cause,  for  their  strug- 
gle for  Inlependence  is  one  which  we 
fought  a  Ittle  over  200  years  ago.  We. 
of  all  couiitries.  should  most  fully  un- 
derstand the  obstacles  they  face,  for 
our  history  parallels  their  current 
events,  lit  us  speak  out  in  strong, 
clear  voic^  against  this  violation  of 
the  right'  to  self-determination,  ex- 
pressed both  in  the  Helsinki  accords 
and  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. Coihmunist  imperialism  contin- 
ues to  subject  Lithuanians.  Latvians. 
Estonians,  and  others  to  principles 
with  whl(ii  they  do  not  agree.  Their 
fight  for  basic  human  rights  is  not  the 
first,  and  fmf ortunately  will  not  be  the 
last.  However,  we  must  not  view  the 
struggle  as  impossible  to  overcome,  or 
allow  thisjoppression  to  continue. 

My  conpnents  today  do  not  Just 
apply  to  those  living  in  the  Baltic 
region  of  (he  world.  I  hope  that  what  I 
have  stat^  helps  to  reassure  those 
citizens  o:  Baltic  descent  living  in  the 
United  S  ates  that  we  have  a  firm 
conmiltm*  nt  to  their  relatives  and 
friends  st  11  living  In  their  homeland. 
Lithuania  Latvia,  and  Estonia  have 
experienced  over  40  years  of  injustice 
in  a  country  which  does  not  permit 
freedom  of  religion,  which  denies  na- 
tionalities and  forbids  basic  human 
rights.  Itie  tyrannies  of  our  world 
cannot  la$t  if  the  spirit  of  resistance 
remains  Arong.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  demonstrate  to  the  world  our 
sincere  and  firm  support  for  those  op- 
pressed persons,  and  encourage  them 
to  continue  to  strive  for  the  light  of 
freedom.4 

BAlTIC  FREEDOM  DAY 


ION.  DON  BAILEY 

or  namsTLVAmA 

IN  THE|HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

wMnesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
commemttrating    June    14    as    Baltic 
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Freedom  Dayl  This  day  marks  those 
tragic  events  in  the  history  of  the 
Baltic  States  which  resulted  in  their 
loss  of  Independence  and  subsequent 
absorption  by  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
United  States' formally  recognized  the 
Baltic  States  fs  independent  countries 
in  1922  and.  of  course,  has  never  ac- 
cepted their  incorporation  into  con- 
stituent republics  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
We  must  continue  to  show  our  support 
for  the  proad  peoples  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

The  middle  of  June  marks  the  anni- 
versary of  Baltic  subjugation  by  the 
Soviet  Union]  Between  June  14  and 
June  17.  1940i  the  Soviets  issued  ulti- 
matums to  Estonia.  Latvia,  and  Lith- 
uania before  {invading  and  occupjing 
them.  Withini  a  few  days  of  June  14 
the  following  jyear,  thousands  of  Esto- 
nian. LatvlanJ  and  Lithuanian  citizens 
were  deported  to  various  parts  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  mainly  Siberia. 

Basic  freedom— ideas  we  hold  so  dear 
yet  take  for  granted— continue  to  be 
violated  by  the  Soviet  Union  in  these 
countries.  The  Soviet  Union  has  also 
ignored  the  ,respect  and  pride  the 
Baltic  people  |have  for  their  respective 
countries.  By  ideportlng  the  Estonians. 
Latvians,  anq  Lithuanians  the  Rus- 
sians have  tried  to  change  the  ethnic 
character  of  tne  Baltic  nations  and  de- 
stroy their  national  identity. 

We  must  n^t  be  reconciled  to  their 
fate  and  mi|st  continue  to  support 
their  quest  f ol-  freedom,  national  inde- 
pendence, and  self-determination. 
Baltic  Preedcin  Day  shows  our  recog- 


nition of  the 


responsibility  the  United 


States  has  to  support  the  cause  of 


freedom   of 


the   people   of   Estonia. 


Latvia,  and  Li  thuania.* 


EULOGY 


FOR  MARJORIE 
rnURMAN 


HON.  WrCHE  FOWLER,  JR. 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOI  SE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursiay,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  POWIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
would  have  been  the  54th  birthday  of 
Marjorle  Thurman.  chairwoman  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  Georgia  for 
almost  a  de:»de.  Former  Governor 
Carl  Sanders'*  eulogy  for  Marge  recalls 
her  contribution  to  politics  in  our 
State,  and  I  would  like  to  share  this 
tribute  to  an  outstanding  woman  with 
you.  j 

Eulogy  idr  Marjorie  THtntMAM 

This  is  one  of  the  saddest  days  of  my  life, 
but  I  don't  want  my  remarks  on  this  occa- 
sion to  be  those  of  sadness  and  despair,  for 
Marge  Thurman  would  be  disappointed  if  I 
did. 

In  the  coune  of  a  lifetime,  you  make 
many  friends,  but  not  many  special  friends. 
Marge  was  a  v^ry  special  person  and  friend 
of  mine.  I  lov^  her  and  I  think  she  loved 
me  the  way  pe  pie  should  love  each  other.  I 
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cared  for  her  and  wanted  to  support  every- 
thing she  did. 

Don't  get  me  wrong.  She  wasn't  perfect  by 
any  means;  but  even  her  imperfections  gave 
her  a  character  that  endeared  her  to  those 
she  met. 

This  is  not  a  good  time  for  her  to  leave  us 
as  we  badly  need  her  zest  for  life  and  her 
unflagging  loyalty  to  those  she  loved  and 
the  causes  that  she  believed  in.  One  such 
cause  being  the  American  political  system 
and  particularly  the  Democratic  Party.  I 
have  often  thought  that  Marge  practiced 
law  only  to  provide  herself  with  the  means 
to  participate  and  enjoy  her  passion  for  pol- 
itics. It  was  said  of  her  by  a  nationally 
known  political  figrire  who  also  admired 
her:  "She  walked  with  governors,  presi- 
dents, senators  .  .  .  but  she  never  lost  touch 
with  the  people  she  represented." 

There  are  many  here  today  who  worked 
and  labored  with  Marge  In  the  political 
arena.  As  I  look  out  Into  the  audience,  I  rec- 
ognize friends  who  have  come  a  long  way  to 
be  with  her  today  and  I  know  she  is  most 
humble  and  proud  that  you  are  here.  I  also 
see  friends  of  Marge's  here  today  who 
worked  in  opposite  political  camps  and  par- 
ties, and  that's  a  real  tribute  when  you  can 
keep  your  friends  even  though  you  disagree 
with  certain  causes  and  issues. 

Marge  was  a  Democrat  first  and  a  tireless 
worker  thereafter  for  whomever  the  Party 
chose  as  its  leaders.  She  really  was  a  great 
woman  with  a  heart  as  big  as  her  hair-do 
.  .  .  and  a  lover  of  life  unequalled  to  anyone 
I  have  ever  known. 

This  shouldn't  be  a  wake,  but  just  another 
occasion  of  recognition  and  celebration  for  a 
person  whom  we  all  loved  and  admired  and 
respected. 

When  our  time  comes,  you  can  be  sure 
that  she'll  be  right  out  front  waiting  to 
greet  everyone  of  us  when  we  approach  St. 
Peter's  gate.  In  fact,  I'd  be  willing  to  bet 
that  in  no  time  at  all.  Marge  will  have  her- 
self elected  Chairman  ...  or  Chairperson 
...  of  whatever  political  group  there  is  in 
Heaven,  and  I  assume  there  is  one  because 
politics  is  always  involved  in  everything  that 
we  know  anything  about. 

Enough  of  that,  however,  and  I  hope  that 
by  my  talldng  about  her  human  traits  that  I 
am  not  taking  anything  away  from  the  serv- 
ices today. 

Life  is  basically  a  series  of  memories,  and 
to  me  Marge  Thurman  will  always  be  one  of 
the  beautiful  memories  of  my  life. 

To  Sandy  ...  I  would  like  to  say  that  you 
are  a  very  lucky  young  lady  to  have  had  a 
mother  who  loved  you  as  much  as  I  know 
she  did;  and  also  to  have  had  Ross  Thurman 
as  your  father,  who  was  also  a  wonderful 
person  and  a  dear  friend  of  mine. 

And  to  Marge's  father,  Mr.  Boynton,  I 
say  .  .  .  you  raised  a  beautiful  daughter 
who  I  know  was  a  source  of  joy  and  pride  to 
you. 

And  to  everyone  else  here  today  ...  I 
would  say  that  you,  too,  are  lucky  to  have 
had  her  for  a  friend. 

Let  me  conclude  by  quoting  those  very  fa- 
miliar verses  of  Tennyson  when  he  said: 
Sunset  and  evening  star 

And  one  clear  caU  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  at  the  bar. 

When  I  put  out  to  sea. 
But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound- 
less deep 

Turns  again  home. 
Twilight  and  evening  bell. 

And  after  that  the  dark! 
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And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell. 

When  I  embark! 
For  though  from  out  our  bourne  of  time 
and  place 

The  flood  may  bear  me  far. 
I  hope  to  see  my  Pilot  face  to  face 

When  I  have  croased  the  bar. 

So  let  there  be  no  "moaning  and  sadness 
of  farewell"  today  .  .  .  but  rather  a  time  of 
thanksgiving  for  the  opportunity  that  we 
had  to  know  Marge  Thurman  .  .  .  and  to 
love  her  .  .  .  and  for  the  wonderful  memo- 
ries of  the  time  and  events  we  shared  to- 
gether.* 


TAX  EXEMPT  INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT  BONDS 


HON.  BILL  FRENZEL 


or 

IN  "THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congressmen  BCatsui,  Holland,  and  I 
have  introduced  legislation  which  is 
designed  to  restrict  what  has  been  per- 
ceived as  the  abuses  of  tax-exempt  In- 
dustrial development  bonds  (IDB's). 
without  eliminating  the  usefulness  of 
IDB's  as  a  viable  financing  tooL  Our 
bill,  and  a  Senate  conuMmion  bOI  Intro- 
duced today  by  Senators  Borsn  and 
DuRENBXRCER.  is  Intended  to  stimulate 
dlsctission  as  to  a  possible  compromise 
position  between  those  proposals 
which  would  severely  restrict  the  use 
of  tax-exempt  IDB's,  and  the  propos- 
als that  either  leave  the  use  of  IDB's 
substantially  unchanged  or  expand 
the  IDB  program. 

Under  our  bill,  any  one  company  or 
individual  would  not  be  allowed  to 
have  more  than  $10  million  In  small 
issue  IDB's  outstanding  at  any  given 
time.  The  $10  million  limitation  would 
be  a  national  catt.  This  provision  Is  de- 
signed to  avoid  a  problem  which  exists 
under  current  law.  Large  corporations 
are  currently  able  to  use  tax-exempt 
financing  to  further  their  expansion 
plans— many  of  which  would  be  com- 
pleted regardless  of  the  availability  of 
tax-exempt  financing.  The  cap  would 
discourage  such  a  use  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing. 

The  bill  also  prohibits  the  use  of 
tax-exempt  financing  for  private  pur- 
pose recreational  activities,  such  as 
golf  courses,  tennis  facilities,  and  so 
forth.  The  list  is  not  Intended  to  be  a 
complete  list  of  proscribed  activities, 
but  rather  is  designed  to  specifically 
prohibit  tax-exempt  financing  for 
those  projects  which  have  received 
most  criticism  for  abusing  the  IDB 
laws. 

In  order  to  eliminate  much  of  the 
"double  benefit"  companies  apparent- 
ly receive  due  to  the  interaction  be- 
tween ERTA's  ACRS  provisions  and 
the  tax-exempt  status  of  the  bonds, 
projects  using  tax-exempt  bonds  will 
not  be  able  to  accelerate  their  depre- 
ciation on  the  tax-exempt  bond  fi- 
nanced property.  They  will  Instead  be 
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required  to  use  straight-line  deprecia- 
tion, over  the  useful  lives  periods  pro- 
vided for  in  ACRS. 

Limitations  are  also  placed  on  the 
use  of  pollution  control  bonds.  Under 
the  bill  large  users  of  tax-exempt  fi- 
nancing, issuers  of  pollution  control 
bonds,  will  not  be  allowed  to  have 
more  than  $10  jnllllon  in  pollution 
control  bonds  outstanding  at  any  one 
time.  This  $10  million  limit  will  be  a 
separate  limit  from  that  Imposed  on 
the  issuance  of  small  issue  IDB's. 

The  bill  leaves  substantially  un- 
changed the  status  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  student  loans,  hoQ>ltal8.  and 
other  tax-exempt  organizations.  The 
blU  also  excludes  low-income  rental 
housing  and  solid  waste  disposal  facili- 
ties from  the  ACRS  limitations  im- 
posed on  other  tax-exempt  bond  fi- 
nanced projects.  Tax-exempt  bonds 
for  farmland  and  farm  equipment  will 
continue  to  be  allowed,  within  the 
guidelines  of  the  blU. 

In  order  to  encourage  individuals  to 
Invest  in  the  distressed  areas  of  some 
of  our  cities,  the  bill  contains  a  provi- 
sion which  eliminates  the  above  re- 
strictions for  Investments  within  a  tar- 
geted area.  Because  this  provision  is 
the  most  beneficial  if  the  investments 
are  encouraged  only  in  those  areas 
which  need  help  the  most,  a  fairly 
tight  definition,  commonly  called  the 
"pockets  of  poverty"  definition.  Is  used 
to  define  a  distressed  area. 

The  bill  also  attempts  to  clarify  the 
Intent  of  Congress  with  respect  to  the 
treatment  of  R.  St  D.  expenses  for  pur- 
poses of  the  capital  expenditures  cap 
currently  in  the  law.  Under  the  bill,  R. 
Si  D.  expenses  will  not  be  treated  as  a 
capital  expenditure. 

To  help  small  businesses  to  continue 
to  use  tax-exempt  bond  financing,  the 
bill  reverses  IRS  Revenue  Ruling  81- 
216 — concerning  composite  issues  of 
tax-exempt  t>onds— and  allows  the  use 
of  composite  tax-exempt  bond  issues. 

Our  bill  will  also  clarify  the  current 
tax-exempt  bond  language  found  in 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  insure 
that  municipalities  that  construct 
energy  saving  district  heating  facilities 
will  be  able  to  qualify  for  tax-exempt 
financing  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Tax  Code  allowing  tax-exempt  financ- 
ing for  facilities  which  furnish  steam 
or  water. 

In  a  final  provision  designed  to  clari- 
fy an  ambiguity  or  an  oversight  in  the 
current  statute,  the  bill  will  allow  tax- 
exempt  financing  to  be  used  for  facili- 
ties which  furnish  electric  energy  or 
gas  within  an  area  consisting  of  either 
one  city  or  one  county.  This  will  allow 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  financing  for 
these  types  of  facilities  in  cities  whose 
borders  extend  over  more  than  one 
county. 

In  order  to  provide  local  govern- 
ments with  more  control  over  the 
bonds  issued  within  their  Jurisdictions, 


the  bill  requires  that  a  public  hearing 
be  held,  and  elected  official  approval 
be  received,  before  a  bond  can  be 
issued.  All  IDB  issues  must  be  report- 
ed to  a  designated  State  agency,  which 
in  turn  will  file  a  report  annually  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  The 
bill  does  not  address  the  Issue  of  regis- 
tration of  tax-exempt  bonds.  This 
issue  is  addressed  in  other  legislation 
pending  before  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee,  and  we  felt  that  it  would 
be  dupUcitous  to  address  it  in  this  bill. 

As  we  stated  earlier,  this  bill  is  de- 
signed to  encourage  comment  and  dis- 
cussion concerning  tax-exempt  bond 
financing.  We  hope  that  you  will  study 
our  bill  carefully,  and  provide  us  with 
your  comments  on  ways  you  would 
like  to  see  the  bill  changed  and  im- 
proved. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

HJl.  tMO 

A  Mil  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  IWM  with  reqMct  to  the  tax  treatment 
of  Industrial  development  bondh 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatlves   of  the    United   States   oj 
America  in  Coni/nu  auemhled, 
SECTION  1.  UMTTATIONS  ON  SMALL  ISSUE 
IND08TRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BONDS. 
Section  103  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1M4  (relating  to  Interest  on  certain  gov- 
ernmental obllgationa)  la  amended  by  redes- 
ignating tubiectlon  (J)  as  subsection  (1)  and 
by  Inaertlng  after  subsection  (1)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(J)  LiKiTATioifs  ON  Small  Ibsuk  and  Pol- 
lution   CONTBOL    iNDUSnUAL    DlVKLOPlfXirr 

Bonds.— 

"(I)  AooaaoATB  luiit  rsa  taxtaykb  roR  all 
issuns.— 

"(A)  In  osnoial.— Paragraph  (6)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  apply  lo  any  issue  if  the 
aggregate  authorised  face  amount  of  such 
Issue  (when  Increased  by  the  outstanding 
SDUll  Isnie  obligations  of  any  principal  user 
of  any  facilities  being  financed  with  such 
Issue)  exceeds  110,000,000.  and  subpara- 
graph (F)  of  subsection  (b)(4)  shall  not 
apply  to  any  issue  If  the  aggregate  face 
amount  of  such  issue  (when  Increased  by 
the  outstanding  pollution  control  obligation 
of  any  prtndp^  user  of  any  facilities  being 
financed  with  such  issue)  exceeds 
$10,000,000. 

"(B)  Puoa  SMALL  tssus  oauoATioNS  or 
ant  psuon.— For  purposes  of  applying  sub- 
paragraph (A)  with  respect  to  any  issue,  the 
outstanding  small  issue  obligations  or  pollu- 
tion control  obligations  of  any  person  who  Is 
a  principal  user  of  any  faculties  being  fi- 
nanced with  such  issue  is  the  ssiregate  face 
amount  of  all  small  issue  obligations  or  pol- 
lution control  obligations^ 

"(1)  which  financed  any  facilities  a  princi- 
pal user  of  which  was  such  person,  and 

"(11)  which  are  outstanding  at  the  time  of 
such  later  issue  (not  Including  as  outstand- 
ing any  obligation  which  is  to  be  redeemed 
from  the  proceeds  of  the  later  Issue). 

"(C)  Kxcsri'ioN  roa  bcjonomicallt  dis- 


"(1)  In  osnisal.— Subparagraph  (A)  shsU 
not  spply  to  any  Issue  (and  such  Issue  shall 
not  be  taken  into  account  under  subpara- 
graph (B))  if  substantially  all  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  such  issue  are  to  be  used  to  provide 
fsdlities  located  in  an  economically  dis- 
tressed area. 
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"(11)  Pior  aiTT  MAT  sx  locatid  in  aojacxnt 
area  under  nacuMSTANcis.— For  purposes  of 
clause  (i>.  ficillUes  shall  be  treated  as  locat- 
ed in  an  economically  distressed  area  If  the 
Secretary  ajid  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Dev^opment  determine  that— 

"(I)  therttis  no  suitable  site  for  the  facili- 
ties within  the  economically  distressed  area, 

"(II)  the  facilities  will  be  located  directly 
adjacent  to  such  area,  and 

"(III)  the  faculties  will  substantially  con- 
tribute to  the  economic  development  of 
such  area. 

"(E)  DzriNiTiONS.— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph-t 

"(i)  Sma4>  issus  obuoation.— The  term 
'small  issue  obligation'  means  any  industrial 
developmei*  bond  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(b)(2))  to  which  paragraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(b)  does  not  apply  solely  by  reason  of  para- 
graph (6)  tHereof. 

"(11)  RxufTED  PXRSONS.— All  pcrsoiis  who 
are  related  (within  the  meaning  of  subsec- 
tion (b)(6)(C))  to  each  other  shall  be  treated 
as  one  peradn. 

"(ill)  ECO)  OMICALLT  DISTRKSSKD  ASXA.— The 

term  'econ(  mlcally  distressed  area'  means 
an  area  con  posed  of  one  or  more  contiguous 
census  tra  ;ts,  enumeration  districts,  or 
block  group  i— 

"(I)  whlcl .  are  located  in  the  same  city  or 
county, 

"(II)  whl<  h  have  a  population  of  at  least 
2,500, 

"(III)  in  wi>ich  at  least  70  percent  of  the 
families  have  Incomes  below  80  percent  of 
the  median  income  for  the  State  In  which 
such  area  is;  located,  and 

"(IV)  in  ihlch  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
families  ta^e  incomes  below  the  national 
poverty  level. 

Determinations  under  the  preceding  sen- 
tence shall  pe  made  on  the  basis  of  the  moat 
recent  dece|mial  census  for  which  data  are 
available  bdfore  the  date  90  days  before  the 
date  of  the  Issue. 

"(Iv)  POL^mON  CONTROL  OBUOATION.— The 

term  'pollution  control  obligation'  means 
any  industrul  development  bond  (as  defined 
in  sutasectlai  (bH3))  to  which  paragraph  (1) 
of  subsectien  (b)  does  not  apply  by  reason 
of  paragraiti  (4KF)  thereof. 

"(2)  RxsnticnoNS  on  osb  or  procxbds.— 

"(A)  In  onxRAL.— Paragraph  (8)  of  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any  issue  if  10 
percent  or  [more  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
iuue  is  to  pe  used  for  a  nonqualified  pur- 
pose. 

"(B)  NoiiquALmxD  puarosx.- For  pur- 
poses of  sivparagraph  (A),  the  proceeds  of 
an  issue  sh^  be  treated  ss  used  for  a  non- 
qualified parpose  if  such  proceeds  are  used 
for  any  prli  ate  or  commercial—  '■' 

"(1)  golf  ( nirse. 

"(11)  eouB  fy  club, 

"(lii)  msa  age  parlor, 

"(iv)  tani  Is  dub, 

"(V)  akati  ag  fsetlity  (including  roUer  skat- 
ing, skateb  ard.  and  Ice  skating), 

"(vl)  ski  I  asort. 

"(vll)  ra  qust  sports  facility  (including 
handball  si  id  rsoquet  ball  courts). 

"(vlU)  bo  tub  facility, 

"(Ix)  sun  sn  facility, 

"(X)  race  rack,  or 

"(xi)  othi  r  similar  recreaUonal  facUity." 

SBC.   1   PC  BUG  HEAIUKO,  ETC..   REQUIRE- 
kCBNTS  FOR  All,  1MUU8TKIAL  DB- 
tTBOPMSMT  BONOa 
Section  ]  OS  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  lOM  is  imended  by  Inserting  after  sub- 
secUon  (J)  (ss  added  by  secUon  1)  the  fol- 
lowing ne^  Bubseetton: 

"(k)  Pusiic  HiAUHQ.  Etc.,  Riquixihxnts 
FOB  All  iNaxTSTBiAL  Obvxlofmbnt  Bonds.- 
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"(1)  In  GXNBBi  l.— Paragraphs  (4).  (5),  and 
(7)  of  subsectioi  I  (b)  shall  not  apply  to  any 
issue  of  obllgati(  ins  unless— 

"(A)  the  iasung  entity  has  conducted  a 
public  hearing  'egardlng  such  issue  liefore 
approving  such  ssue, 

"(B)  such  Issui )  is  approved— 

"(1)  by  the  hi|  hest  elected  official  or  legis- 
lative body  (if  elected)  of  the  issuing  entity 
(or,  if  any  fac  lities  being  financed  with 
such  issue  are  ocated  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  a  munlc  pality  (other  than  the  issu- 
ing entity),  by  tpe  highest  elected  official  or 
legislative  body  (if  elected)  of  such  munici- 
pality), or 

"(11)  in  a  refenendum  conducted  by  the  is- 
suing entity,  and 

"(C)  the  iasuifig  entity  has  submitted  to 
the  Oovemor  of  the  State  (or  any  depart- 
ment or  agency]  of  the  State  designated  by 
the  Oovemor)  nor  purposes  of  this  para- 
graph— I 

"(i)  a  certification  that  the  requirements 
of  this  paragraph  has  met  with  respect  to 
such  issue,         I 

"(11)  a  copy  (ff  the  legal  opinion  of  the 
bond  counsel  approving  such  issue,  and 

"(ill)  such  other  information  as  the  Gover- 
nor (or  such  designated  department  or 
agency)  shall  refiulre. 

"(2)  State  refPrtino  rbquirbmbnts.— 

"(A)  In  GENERAL.— Not  later  than  June  30 
of  calendar  yesr  1984  and  each  calendar 
year  thereafter,  each  State  shall  submit  to 
the  Secretary  S  report  containing  such  in- 
formation as  tne  Secretary  may  by  regula- 
tions require  with  respect  to  industrial  de- 
velopment bon(fe  of  such  State  (or  any  polit- 
ical subdivision  thereof)  which  were  issued 
during  the  12-inonth  period  ending  on  April 
30  of  such  calenjdar  year. 

"(B)      OOVERIOR      required      TO      SUBMIT 

retort.- Any  nport  required  to  be  submit- 
ted under  subpi  ragraph  ( A)— 

"(i)  shall  be  si  ibmitted  by  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  (or  u  \y  department  or  agency  of 
the  State  deslinated  by  the  Oovemor  for 
purposes  of  thii  paragraph),  and 

"(11)  shall  be  1 1  such  form  as  the  Secretary 
shall  by  regiilat  ons  prescribe. 

"(C)  lNDnSTRl%L  DEVELOPMENT  BONDS.— For 

purposes  of  thii  paragraph,  the  term  indus- 
trial developme  it  bond'  means  any  industri- 
al development  bond  (as  defined  In  subsec- 
tion (bK2))  the  interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  this  section." 

SEC.  3.  DENIAL  I  OF  BENEFTTS  OF  ACCELER- 
ATED COST  RECOVERY  SYSTEM 
TO  PROPERTY  FINANCED  WITH 
INDOSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 

BONpS. 

Subsection  (bi  of  section  168  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
amount  of  deduction)  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(4)  Recover^  percentage  in  case  op  prop- 
erty financed]  with  industrial  develop- 
ment bonds.— 

"(A)  In  OENEiiAL.— In  the  case  of  any  IDB 
financed  recovery  property,  in  lieu  of  any 
applicable  percentage  determined  under  any 
other  provision]  of  this  subsection,  the  appli- 
cable percentaoe  shall  be  determined  by  use 
of  the  straightlline  method  over  the  recov- 
ery period  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  following  t4ble: 


'In  the 


of: 


3-year  prop  trty 

5-year  prop  (rty , 

10-year  pro]  lerty 10  years 


15-year  reaJ 


The  recovery  period 

3  years 
5  years 
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property. 


15  years 


15-year  public  utility  proper- 
ty       15  years 

"(B)  IDB  financed  becovebt  pbopebty.— 
For  purposes  of  this  psrsgraph,  the  term 
'IDB  financed  recovery  property'  means  any 
recovery  property  financed  (In  whole  or  in 
part)  by  the  proceeds  of  an  Industrial  devel- 
opment bond  (as  defined  In  section 
103(bK2))  the  Interest  on  which  is  exempt 
from  tax  under  section  103.  except  any  In- 
dustrial development  bond  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  of  subsection  (b)  does  not  apply 
by  reason  of  subparagraph  (A)  or  (E)  of 
paragraph  (4)  thereof. 

"(C)  Special  bules.- 

"(i>  Convention.— Under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary,  the  half-year  con- 
vention shall  apply  to  any  IDB  financed  re- 
covery property  (other  than  15-year  real 
property). 

"(11)  COOBOINATION  WITH  PARAGRAPH  (3).— 

This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  prop- 
erty to  which  an  election  under  paragraph 
(3)  applies  If  the  recovery  period  so  elected 
is  longer  than  the  recovery  period  deter- 
mined under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
graph. 

SEC.  4.  OTHER  PROVISIONS  APPLICABLE  TO 
aUAlAj  ISSUE  INDTOTRIAL  DE- 
VELOPMENTS BONDS. 

(a)  EXCLUSION  OF  CERTAIN  RESEARCH  EX- 
PENDITURES.—Subparagraph  (F)  of  section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  exclusion  of  certain  capital 
expenditures)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (11), 

(3)  by  adding  "or"  at  the  end  of  clause 
(iU).  and 

(3)  by  inserting  after  clause  (lii)  the  fol- 
lowing new  clause: 

"(iv)  described  in  clause  (i)  or  (11)  of  sec- 
tion 44F(bK3KA)." 

(b)  CoMPOsriE  ISSUES  PERMITTED.- Para- 
graph (6)  of  section  103(b)  of  such  Code  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

"(K)  CoMPOsrrE  issues  permitted.— For 
purposes  of  this  paragraph,  any  obligations 
issued  as  a  distinct  series  of  obligations  shall 
be  treated  as  a  single  issue  of  obligations 
separate  from  any  other  obligations  if  the 
other  obligations  have  separate  security,  are 
issued  at  a  different  time,  or  are  issued  for  a 
different  purpose." 

SEC.  S.  LIMITATION  ON  ARBITRAOE  RULES. 

Paragraph  (4)  of  section  103(c)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1054  (relating  to  ar- 
bitrage bonds)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  any  in- 
dustrial development  bond  (as  defined  In 
subsection  (bK2))  unless  paragraph  (1)  of 
subsection  (b)  does  not  apply  to  such  bond 
by  reason  of  paragraph  (4KA)  or  (6)  there- 
of." 

SEC.  e.  TAX-EXEMPT  FINANCINO  OF  DIS- 
TRICrr  HEATINO  OR  COOLINO  FA- 
CILSTTEa. 

(a)  In  oENERAL.-Sectlon  103(bX4)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (H).  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (I)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ".  or",  and  by  inserting  after 
subparagraph  (I)  the  following  new  sub- 
paragraph: 

"(J)  district  heating  or  cooling  faelliUes.". 

(b)  District  bxatino  or  cooling  paciu- 
TiES  depined.— Section  103(b)  of  such  Code 
Is  amended  by  redesignating  psrsgraph  (10) 
as  paragraph  (11)  and  by  inserting  after 
paragraph  (0)  the  foUowUig  new  paragraph: 

"(10)  DisiaiCT  HEATING  OR  coouNO.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 
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"(A)  DiSTBICT  BXATINO  OR  COOLINa  PACILI- 

TT.— The  term  'district  heating  or  cooUng 
faculty'  means  equipment  and  other  proper- 
ty used  as  an  Integral  part  of  a  district  heat- 
ing or  cooUng  system.  Including  pipes  and 
piping,  pipe  Insulation,  valvea.  pumpa,  ex- 
pansion systems,  heat  exchangers,  tempera- 
ture controls,  terminal  units  snd  meters, 
whether  used  by  the  produoer,  distributor, 
or  consumer  of  district  heating  or  ooollng. 

"(B)       DlSTBJCT       BXATINO       OB       OOOLINO 

SYSTEM.- The  tenn  'district  beating  or  cool- 
ing system'  means  any  system  mnsisting  of 
a  pipeline  or  network,  wliieb  may  Include  or 
be  ctmnected  to  a  beating  or  oooltnc  source, 
which  provides  hot  water,  ebilled  water,  or 
steam  to  3  or  more  users  for  residential, 
commercial,  or  industrial  beating  or  ooollng, 
or  process  steam,  or  for  sny  comliliiatlan  of 
such  purposes.". 

SECTION  T.  TA3C-EXEMPT  FPtANCmO  OF  FA- 
CIUTIBB  FOR  THE  LOCAL  FOR- 
NISHDfOOFOAS 
-  Paragraph  (4)  of  seetioo  lOXb)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1W4  (relating  to  in- 
dustrial development  bonds)  is  smended  by 
Inserting  "or  gas"  after  "electric  energy". 

SECTION  a  BFPSCTTVB  DAIS. 

(a)  OiNEBAL  Rule.— Except  as  provided  in 
subsections  (b),  (c),  (d)  snd  (e),  the  amend- 
ments made  by  this  Act  shall  spply  to  obli- 
gations Issued  after  December  31, 1083. 

(b)  Ssc.  3.— The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 3  sbaU  apply  to  property  placed  in  serv- 
ice after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  financed  (In  whole  or  in  part)  by  the 
proceeds  of  obligations  issued  after  such 
date. 

(c)  Sic.  4.— The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 4  stiall  apply  to  obUgatioiis  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(d)  Ssc.  8.— The  amendmente  made  by  sec- 
tion 6  shall  spply  to  obligaU<ms  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  tbis  Act  with  re- 
spect to  fscOities  the  construction  of  wliich 
began  after  December  31. 1081. 

(e)  Sac.  7.- The  amendment  made  by  sec- 
tion 7  shaU  apply  to  obligations  issued  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Acta 


WATERGATE  AND  THE  RULE  OF 
LAW 


HON.  JIM  MA1T0X 

OP  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  ■XP>BKHTATITES 

Thursday,  June  17, 19B2 
•  Mr.  MATTOX.  Mr.  Speaker.  10 
years  ago  today,  in  the  early  morning 
hours,  officers  of  the  Washington 
police  ai»>rehended  five  burglars  in 
the  offices  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  in  the  Watergate  office 
complex. 

To  most  people  at  the  time,  the 
meaning  of  this  break-in  was  not  clear, 
although  the  fact  that  these  were 
probably  the  best-dressed  burglars  in 
the  history  of  crime  may  have  raised 
some  people's  eyebrows. 

This  action  set  in  motion  a  chain  of 
events  that  culminated  in  the  resigna- 
tion from  office  of  the  highest  official 
of  the  land.  Along  the  way.  a  set  of 
outrageous  abuses  of  power  and  office 
was  revealed. 

But  in  the  end,  the  rule  of  law  pre- 
vailed. Our  system  worked.  The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  held  re- 
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sponsible  for  his  actions  and  forced  to 
resign. 

Watergate  and  our  country's  re- 
sponse to  it  show  once  again  the 
wisdom  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 
When  this  sordid  scandal  began,  there 
were  many  in  our  country  who  said 
that  the  President  would  never  be  im- 
peached. They  claimed  that  the  im- 
peachment provlaSons  of  the  Constitu- 
tion were  outdated  and  could  not  be 
used  in  the  20  century.  How  wrong 
they  were.  This  House  responded,  in 
perhaps  its  finest  hour,  in  a  way  that 
would  have  made  Madison  and  Jeffer- 
son proud.  Members  put  their  obliga- 
tion to  the  Constitution  above  consid- 
erations of  party  and  voted  on  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  presented  to 
them.  The  House  vote  three  articles  of 
impeachment  against  President  Nixon. 
There  can  lie  no  doubt  that  the  Senate 
would  have  voted  to  convict  him  if  he 
had  not  resigned. 

We  are  one  of  the  few  nations  in  this 
world  where  the  highest  official  of 
government  can  be  held  accountable 
for  his  actions  and  be  removed  from 
office  in  a  peaceable  constitutional 
and  legitimate  way.  This  is  something 
for  which  we  should  truly  be  thanlcfuL 
Watergate  also  showed  how  impor- 
tant our  free  press  and  our  system  of 
checks  and  balances  are  in  dealing 
with  the  abuse  of  governmental  power. 
It  was  a  skeptical  and  free  press  that 
dug  out  many  of  the  important  pieces 
of  information,  especially  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  investigation.  In  fact, 
without  the  efforts  of  the  press,  it  is 
possible  that  the  investigation  might 
never  have  gotten  off  the  ground.  The 
Special  Prosecutor's  force  and  the 
courts— from  the  trial  Judge  to  the  Su- 
preme Court— upheld  the  fimdamental 
principle  that  no  man  is  above  the  law. 
And  Congress  responded  in  accordance 
with  its  constitutional  obligations.  The 
Ervin  committee  in  the  Senate  ex- 
posed the  full  extent  of  the  abuse  of 
power  and  discovered  the  existence  of 
the  White  House  taping  system.  The 
Judiciary  Committee  in  the  House 
pieced  together  all  the  evidence  avail- 
able in  a  clear  and  convincing  way. 

Watergate  presented  our  Nation 
with  its  gravest  constitutional  crisis  of 
the  century.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  that 
we  never  have  to  go  through  such  an 
experience  again. 

But  we  learned  something  very  im- 
portant from  this  tragedy.  We  learned 
that  under  our  Constitution,  no 
person,  no  matter  what  office  he  may 
hold,  is  above  the  law.  All  will  be  held 
accountable. 

To  the  extent  that  we  remember 
this  lesson,  we  may  not  have  to  go 
through  such  a  trauma  again.* 
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THE  5TH  ANNUAL  CONGRES- 
SIONAL CLASSROOM  PARTICI- 
PANTS 


HON.  CARROLL  A.  CAMPBELL,  JR. 

or  SOUTH  CAROLIIIA 
III  THI  H0U8K  or  RKFRCSEXTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17. 1982 
•  Mr.  CAMPBELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
WM  my  privilege  to  bring  32  high 
school  students  from  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict of  South  Carolina  to  our  Nation's 
Capital  for  the  5th  Annual  Congres- 
sional Classroom.  This  program  pro- 
vided these  outstanding  students  with 
a  firsthand  look  at  the  inner  workings 
of  the  Federal  Oovemment  and  our 
Nation's  history  as  well  as  the  land- 
marks of  Washington.  D.C.  I  hope  and 
truly  believe  that  the  participants  in 
this  year's  classroom  gained  experi- 
ences that  will  genuinely  enhance 
their  future  endeavors. 

These  rising  seniors  were  chosen  by 
their  high  schools  to  participate  In  the 
program.  The  intensive  4-day  program 
gave  the  students  a  chance  to  see  a  va- 
riety of  cultural  and  historic  events 
and  places,  including  a  play  at  the 
Arena  Stage,  tours  at  the  Supreme 
Court,  FBI,  White  House,  and  the 
Smithsonlans:  briefings  at  both  the 
State  Department  and  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States.  As  I  met  with 
these  bright  students,  I  was  quite  im- 
pressed with  their  interest  in  govern- 
ment and  their  knowledge  of  current 
affairs.  I  was  kept  on  my  toes  answer- 
ing their  questions. 

Their  Interest  and  concern  only 
served  to  confirm  my  conviction  that 
young  people  can  only  benefit  from 
the  opportunity  to  ask  their  elected 
Representatives  questions,  to  see  the 
making  of  our  laws  as  it  occurs,  and  to 
experience  the  riches  of  their  Nation's 
heritage  and  culture.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  all  of  us  Involved  In  the  program 
took  something  valuable  away  from 
their  experience,  whether  it  was  a  new 
knowledge  of  one's  government,  or,  as 
In  my  own  case,  a  greater  respect  for 
the  young  people  of  our  Nation  and  a 
new  hope  for  our  country's  future. 

We  are  fortunate  In  the  Fourth  Dis- 
trict to  have  civic-minded  companies 
who  share  my  belief  in  the  young 
people,  and  I  would  like  to  offer  a  spe- 
cial word  of  appreciation  to  these  com- 
IMUiies  who  offered  the  support  which 
made  this  program  possible.  These 
public  spirited  companies  are:  Milllken 
4e  Co.;  J.  P.  Stevens  A  Co.  Foundation; 
Foremost-McKesson  Chemical  Oroup; 
Relgel  Textile  Corp-;  Union  Camp 
Corp.:  Cone  Mills  Corp.;  Phillips 
Fibers  Corp.;  Kohler  Co.;  Stone  Ap- 
parel: Duke  Power  Co.;  Mascot  Homes 
Inc.:  Spartan  Mills;  J.  E.  Sirrlne  Co.; 
Her  Majesty  Industries.  Inc.:  Hender- 
son Advertising  Inc.;  Inman  Mills; 
Fiske-Carter  Construction  Co.;  the 
Morrow  Foundation;  PTA/Monarch 
Food   Service:    Intex    Products    Inc.; 
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Arkwrlght  Mills;  Lucas  CAV;  Spartan- 
burg Medical  Oroup.  P.A.:  Westvaco; 
Zlma  Cofp.:  Hoechst  Fibers  Industries; 
Bell  PhArmacal  Corp.;  American  Fed- 
eral Savfngs  Sc  Loan  Association;  the 
Spartan  Radiocasting  Co.;  Dan  River 
Inc.;  the  Liberty  Corp.;  Monsanto  Co.: 
Daniel  Construction  Co.;  Mayfalr 
Mills;  Spartan  Food  Systems,  Inc.  and 
subsidiaries:  W.  R.  Timmons  Agency; 
Spartan  Orain  &  Mill  Co.;  Cooper 
Motor  I4nes,  Inc.;  South  Carolina  Tees 
of  Colu|nbla,  S.C.,  and  the  Oolden 
Palace  Restaurant,  Washington,  D.C. 

I  also  >want  to  congratulate  each  of 
the   conferessional   classroom    partici- 
pants and  their  parents  and  to  assure 
my  colleagues  that  if  these  students 
are  typBal  of  the  upcoming  genera- 
tion, then  our  future  Is  in  excellent 
hands,  'this  year's  classroom  Included: 
Donald  Bloxham,  Jr.,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Bloxham:  Steve  Bolln. 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken  Bolln;  Lori 
Ann  Br4dy,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Lonnle    J.    Brady;    Melanie    Brown, 
daughter   of   Dr.    and   Mrs.    Charles 
Brown;  JScott  Franklin  Case,  son  of 
Mr.  and!  Mrs.  WiUiam  Case;  Cynthia 
Jane  Ca^h,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Oeorge    D.    Cash:    Laura    Cochran, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lenwood  S. 
Cochrai^  Michele  DeWerth.  daughter 
of  Mr.  luid  Mrs.  John  P.  DeWerth; 
Edwsu-d  Frazier.  son  of  BCr.  and  Mrs. 
Edward   Frazier.   Kevin   Dale   Hardy, 
son  of  Mr.   and  Mrs.  Clyde  Hardy; 
Debbie  Hayes,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frederick  B.  Hayes;  Tanla  Jones, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eddie  Jones; 
Kevin  Kielly,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  H.  O. 
Whltmite;  Joseph  Kip  Kelly,  son  of 
Mr.   an^   Mrs.   J.   T.    Kelley;   Angela 
Kirby,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tony 
Kirby;  Ricky  Knight,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  W.JRonald  Knight;  Shannon  Loy- 
less,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Orville 
Loyless;:  Charles  Frederick  Manning 
II,  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Freder- 
ick Manning.  Jr.;  Albert  Mossburg,  son 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harland  Mossburg; 
Colleen  I  O'Conner.  daughter  of  Mr. 
and  Mr*.  James  J.  O'Conner;  Melanie 
Ramsey .  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mel 
Ramsey;  Troy  Ira  Rlmel.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mr  I.  Paul  Rlmel:  Keimeth  Mark 
SaundeiB.  son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
neth Si  unders:  Maurice  Seko.  son  of 
Dr.  uu    Mrs.  Emanuel  Seko:  Helen 
Chris  S  ms,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  C.  81  ms,  Jr.;  Robert  J.  Stahlsmith, 
Jr..  SOI    of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J. 
Stahlsn  ith;  Lori  Stankus,  daughter  of 
Mr.  anl  Mrs.  John  Stankus:  Tracy 
Tuck.  (Mughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jerry 
Tuck;  ijemond  Vanderford.  son  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Lawrence  Vanderford;  Jenni- 
fer Ana  Vogt.  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Ja  nes  W.  Vogt;  Amy  Whitehurst, 
daught  T  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jan  White- 
burst;  Randy  Young,  son  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  R4ymond  L.  Young.* 
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ROOER 


OF  COMDR. 
F.  WHALEN 


HOI  I.  JOHN  G.  FARY 

or  ILUNOIS 
III  THE  HC  USE  or  RKPRCSEHTATIVES 

Thuftday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  FART '.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  rise 
to  give  special  recognition  to  this  Na- 
tion's first  line  of  defense— law  en- 
forcement. [Our  sworn  officers  in 
America  today  are  fighting  an  ongoing 
battle,  a  batjtle  we  should  all  be  aware 
of.  Our  survival  rests  in  the  hands  of 
the  policemen  and  policewomen  who 
daily  risk  their  lives  in  order  to  insure 
our  safety,  j 

One  of  Clilcago's  "Finest"  Is  deserv- 
ing of  spec^l  recognition  for  his  ef- 
forts in  stetnming  the  rise  of  crime. 
Comdr.  Roger  F.  Whalen  of  the  009 
police  distrif  t  has  won  the  respect  and 
gratitude  of  the  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren of  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  I  have  been  proud  to  repre- 
sent since  1075. 

Under  Commander  Whalen's  leader- 
ship the  009  district  has  accomplished 
a  drastic  reduction  in  major  crimes.  In 
a  comparaave  analysis  between  the 
first  6-montih  period  of  last  year  and 
this  year,  we  find  that  murder  has  de- 
creased 14.2  percent,  forcible  rape  has 
decreased  26  percent,  and  serious  as- 
sault has  .decreased  10.3  percent, 
statistics  are  remarkable  in 
soaring  increase  in  crime 
experiencing. 
:ognition  is  in  order  not 
lander  Whalen  but  also 
officers  under  his  com- 
mand. Thejf  truly  exemplify  the  oath 
they  took  w  hen  first  Joining  the  ranks 
of  Chicago'i  Finest:  "To  serve  and  pro- 
tect." 

I  salute  Commander  Whalen's  ef- 
forts and  I  know  he  has  won  the  praise 
of  not  only  I  the  people  of  my  district, 
but  of  the  mtlre  city  of  Chicago.  This 
Nation's  police  officers  must  continue 
to  receive  our  wholehearted  support  in 
their  never-ending  war  against  crime. 


These 
light  of  th 
our  Nation 
Special  n 
only  for  O 
for  the  poll 


NAnONi  lL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  » >DSE  or  represehtatives 

TTiursdav,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  welcome  to  Washington 
the  representatives  from  orchestras 
across  the  country  who  have  gathered 
here  this  «reek  for  the  37th  annual 
conference  of  the  American  Sympho- 
ny Orchestra  League.  We  are  fortu- 
nate in  thi«  country  to  boast  of  over 
1,500  symphony  and  chamber  orches- 
tras located  in  all  50  States,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coll  imbia,  and  Puerto  Rico. 
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In  my  congressional  district  we  are 
especially  fortunate  in  having  out- 
standing sjrmphony  orchestras  in 
Phoenix,  Scottsdale,  and  Mesa.  The 
Phoenix  Symphony  Orchestra  this 
year  is  celebrating  its  35th  anniversary 
season.  Beginning  in  1947  with  a 
modest  budget  of  $30,000  and  four 
subscription  concerts  in  its  inaugural 
season,  the  orchestra  has  steadily  im- 
proved its  artistic  level  while  adding  to 
the  number  and  variety  of  Its  presen- 
tations. 

Eighty-five  talented  musicians  are 
contracted  for  the  season  extending 
from  mid-September  to  late  May.  In 
addition  to  the  basic  12  classical  con- 
cert pairs,  the  orchestra  offers  0  pops 
concerts,  3  Christmas  concerts,  a 
dozen  or  more  young  people's  concerts 
during  the  autumn  and  spring,  and 
out-of-town  performances.  In  addition 
to  their  concert  schedules,  many  play- 
ers from  the  orchestra  provide  music 
for  the  Arizona  Opera  Company  and 
Ballet  West,  while  others  participate 
in  ensemble  work,  as  well  as  in  the 
music-in-the-schools  program,  a  con- 
tinually growing  effort  to  provide  chil- 
dren with  live  musical  experiences  and 
to  build  future  audiences. 

The  Scottsdale  Symphony  Orchestra 
was  founded  in  1972  by  a  small  group 
of  professional  musicians,  who  wanted 
to  develop  a  "musician's  orchestra." 
By  1974,  they  were  giving  weekly  en- 
semble concerts  in  a  local  shopping 
mall.  By  February  1975  the  group  had 
expanded  to  a  full  symphonic  ensem- 
ble of  50  members.  The  first  full  con- 
cert of  the  orchestra  was  given  in  May 
of  1975,  and  was  followed  by  concerts 
in  June  and  September.  In  the  6  years 
that  the  Scottsdale  Symphony  Or- 
chestra has  been  performing  subscrip- 
tion concerts,  it  has  acquired  a  musical 
reputation  that  is  astounding. 

The  Mesa  Symphony  conducted  its 
opening  concert  back  in  1956.  Under 
the  direction  of  conductor,  Maurice 
Dubonnet,  and  orchestra  manager. 
Larry  Tamburri,  the  orchestra  has 
made  fantastic  strides.  The  Mesa  Sj^m- 
phony  offers  five  subscription  concerts 
and  several  pops  concerts. 

An  activity  of  which  the  Mesa  Sym- 
phony is  particularly  proud,  and  prop- 
erly so,  is  its  children's  concert  educa- 
tional program.  The  program  Includes 
classroom  instructions  and  concert  at- 
tendance by  the  school  district's  third 
graders.  Over  3.000  children  are  privi- 
leged to  participate  in  this  innovative 
program.  After  completion  of  their 
third  grade,  these  children  are  recruit- 
ed for  instrument  instruction  in  their 
schools. 

Arizonans  are  proud  of  their  sym- 
phony orchestras.  And  all  Americans 
should  be  proud  of  the  hundreds  of 
other  orchestras  throughout  our 
Nation.  These  talented  musicians  de- 
serve our  support  and  gratitude  for 
the  enrichment  they  bring  into  our 
lives.* 
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ACCELE3tATED  COST-RECOVERY 
SYSTEM  (ACRS) 


HON.  JAMES  M.  SHANNON 

or  MASSACHUSBm 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  RXPXEBElfTATIVBS 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 
•  Mr.  SHANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
year  the  Congress  and  the  President 
made  a  terrible  mistake.  The  tax  bill 
had  a  number  of  major  problems.  But 
from  the  point  of  view  of  working 
Americans,  none  of  those  problems 
was  more  destructive  than  the  acceler- 
ated cost  recovery  system,  or  ACRS. 

The  ACRS  was  at  the  heart  of  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  1981  tax  program.  De- 
spite that,  and  even  though  it  has 
been  one  of  the  most  expensive  and 
least  effective  tax  cuts  in  the  Nation's 
history,  ACRS  has  received  compara- 
tively little  public  attention. 

That  is  ironic,  because  ACRS  has 
had  an  enormous  Impact  on  the  reve- 
nue picture  in  this  country.  It  alone 
will  drain  from  the  Treasury  $143  bil- 
lion by  1986.  This,  as  much  as  any- 
thing else,  is  at  the  root  of  the  grow- 
ing deficit  crisis. 

The  purpose  of  this  vast  tax  cut  was 
to  stimulate  investment.  The  result  of 
this  great  stimulus  has  been  a  project- 
ed decline  in  investment.  This  adminis- 
tration's Commerce  Department  re- 
ports that  businesses  are  planning  to 
spend  2.4  percent  less  for  new  plants 
and  equipment  in  1982  than  they 
spent  in  1981. 

ACRS  is  failing,  and  failing  dramati- 
cally. This  country  can  no  longer 
afford  to  ignore  the  terrible  shortcom- 
ings Inherent  in  this  sjrstem. 

We  now  know  that  the  budget  will 
require  tax  increases  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  Before  we  do  anything  else  in 
taxes,  we  must  reform  ACRS. 

Today  I  am  introducing  the  Business 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1982.  This  Is  a  bill 
which  will  repeal  the  wont  features  of 
the  ACRS  giveaway  program. 

This  action  would  not  be  necessary  if 
ACRS  had  accomplished  at  least  some 
of  what  its  proponents  has  promised. 
But  it  has  failed  to  stimulate  invest- 
ment. It  has  failed  to  build  plants.  It 
has  failed  to  spur  the  purchase  of  new 
equipment. 

ACRS  has  had  only  one  success.  For 
big  businesses  it  has  been  a  bonanza. 
They  have  been  able  to  load  up  their 
wagons  with  all  kinds  of  excessive  tax 
breaks. 

The  business  lobby  that  pushed  this 
bill  through  promised  that  the  ACRS 
tax  loopholes  would  translate  into  ex- 
panded business  activity  and  invest- 
ments. 

Congress  went  along.  Members 
wanted  to  believe  the  business  inter- 
ests when  they  said  that  ACRS  would 
produce  new  jobs  and  opportunities 
for  working  Americans. 

But  18  months  of  testing  this  theory 
paints  a  grimmer  picture.  It  is  a  pic- 
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ture  of  large  budget  deficits,  growing 
imemployment.  and  declining  invest- 
ment. Certainly  someone  somewhere  is 
profiting  from  ACRS.  But  so  far. 
working  Americans  are  not  seeing  even 
the  trace  of  a  trickle. 

It  is  not  surprising,  then,  that  the 
majority  of  Americans  no  longer  be- 
lieve that  Reaganomics  will  work. 
Americans  want  lower  deficits,  and 
they  want  an  end  to  tax  giveaways  like 
ACRS. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  heard  some 
people  on  both  sides  of  the  congres- 
sional aisle  suggest  that  the  deficit 
crisis  be  addressed  by  repealing  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut.  Evmi  some 
well-intentioned  liberals  seem  to  be 
supporting  this  approach.  They  were 
agidnst  Kemp-Roth  initially— and  so 
they  imagine  that  to  be  consistent 
they  must  now  seek  to  repeal  the  third 
piece  of  that  bill. 

But  the  facts  show  that  a  different 
approach  should  be  taken.  They  show 
that  the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  of 
most  value  to  middle-  and  lower- 
income  earners.  Yes,  those  of  us  who 
were  opposed  to  Kemp-Roth  are  eager 
now  to  see  some  fairness  returned  to 
our  tax  structure.  But  repealing  the 
third  year  of  the  tax  cut  is  not  the 
way  to  go  about  it. 

Genuine  reform— reform  that  serves 
the  people  instead  of  corporations- 
must  begin  with  reform  of  the  system 
of  business  taxes.  This  is  not  a  ques- 
tion of  being  vindictive.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  having  a  tax  system  that 
generates  revenues  in  a  fair  way.  And 
it  means  having  tax  incentives  that 
produce  real  results.  ACRS  comes  up 
dramatically  short  on  both  those 
counts. 

We  are  Just  now  beginning  to  under- 
stand how  generous  ACRS  is  for  big 
business.  In  fact,  for  some  companies, 
it  is  so  generous  that  it  produces  more 
tax  benefits  than  they  are  able  to  use. 
Knowing  that  this  would  be  the  case, 
the  Reagan  administration  built  a 
device  into  ACRS  which  allowed  com- 
panies who  had  more  credits  than 
they  could  use  to  sell  those  credits  to 
other  companies.  This  "safe  harbor" 
leasing  provision  has  received  a  lot  of 
well-deserved  criticism.  But  leasing  is 
Just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg.  The  real, 
larger  issue  is  ACRS. 

A  close  look  at  the  ACRS  provisions 
shatters  the  myth  of  oppressive  corpo- 
rate taxes.  Effective  corporate  taxes- 
after  depreciation,  investment  credits, 
deductions  for  operating  losses,  and 
other  tax  benefits— have  been  drop- 
ping drastically  over  the  past  four  dec- 
ades. They  went  from  about  40  per- 
cent in  the  1950's.  to  35  percent  in  the 
early  1960's,  to  25  percent  when  Presi- 
dent Reagan  took  office.  When  ACRS 
takes  full  effect  in  1986,  the  corporate 
income  tax  will  be  reduced  even  fur- 
ther. And  the  corporate  share  of  Fed- 
eral revenues  will  have  dropped  from 
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12.4   percent   (1980),   to   7.1    percent 
(1987). 

ACRS  goes  beyond  generosity.  In 
fact.  It  results  In  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment giving  many  companies  a  subsi- 
dy. Just  as  If  they  were  receiving  an 
entitlement.  Many  companies  are  ac- 
tually experiencing  negative  tax  rates. 
In  those  cases,  the  values  of  the  tax 
credit  actually  exceeds  the  profit 
earned  by  the  company  as  a  result  of 
the  Investment  In  new  plants  and 
equipment.  In  short,  ACRS  is  shelter- 
ing profits  which  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Investment  it  is  supposed  to 
stimulate. 

And  In  1985  and  1986,  this  program 
will  become  even  more  flagrantly  gen- 
erous. To  leave  it  unaltered,  in  the 
midst  of  our  current  deficit  crisis, 
would  be  both  unfair  and  imwarrant- 
ed. 

The  Business  Tax  Reform  Act  would 
repeal  or  modify  the  most  egregious 
and  useless  aspects  of  ACRS.  First,  it 
would  prevent  ACRS  from  becoming 
more  Indiilgent  in  the  future  by  re- 
pealing the  further  acceleration  of  the 
depredation  schedules  In  1985  and 
1986.  It  would  also  end  the  abusive 
buying  and  selling  of  excess  tax  credits 
now  allowed  through  the  leasing  pro- 
vision. This  provision  has  already 
proven  itself  a  wasteful  and  inefficient 
means  of  assisting  troubled  Industries. 
Other  methods  must  be  found. 

In  addition,  I  propose  to  limit  the 
depredation  allowances  to  take  into 
account  the  investment  tax  credit. 
Under  present  law.  Investors  are  al- 
lowed to  depreciate  even  that  portion 
of  their  Investment  that  is  paid  for  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  through  the 
investment  tax  credit.  There  is  no 
reason  for  us  to  allow  this  kind  of 
double  dipping. 

Finally,  my  bill  would  increase  the 
cost  recovery  period  for  structures 
from  15  years  to  20  years.  The  15-year 
recovery  period  provides  excessive  tax 
benefits,  and  It  bears  no  relation  what- 
soever to  the  actual  useful  lives  of 
structures.  We  simply  cannot  afford 
that  kind  of  depreciation  schediillng— 
not  with  our  current  deficit  crisis. 

The  Business  Tax  Reform  Act  would 
eliminate  the  worst  parts  of  ACRS  and 
raise  significant  revenues,  particularly 
In  future  years. 

But  Just  as  importantly,  this  bill  will 
show  the  American  people  that  this 
Congress  is  not  going  to  be  bought  and 
sold  by  big  business.  It  will  show  that 
we  are  able  to  stand  up  to  the  kinds  of 
well-financed  corporate  interests  who 
are  constantly  knocking  on  our  doors, 
asking  for  their  own  form  of  welfare. 

This  Nation  needs  more  than  a  tax 
program  which  increases  revenues.  It 
needs  a  tax  program  that  is  fair.  A 
program  that  generates  revenues  by 
making  sure  that  business  bears  Its 
fair  share  of  the  burden  of  running 
this  country. 
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Thx  BoviirasB  Tax  RiFout  Act  or  1983 

S^rnOH-BY-SBCTIOK  SUIOIAST 

Section  \.  Title. 

Section  %  Repeal  of  Special  Leasing  Rules 

The  "sse  hart>or"  leasing  provisions  of 
section  Imf )  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
added  In  (tie  1981  Tax  Act.  which  guarantee 
certain  iMse  transactions  Involving  tangible 
personal  property  treatment  as  leases  for 
federal  liKome  tax  purposes,  regardless  of 
nontax  economic  substance,  would  be  re- 
pealed. This  change  would  be  effective  for 
property  placed  in  service  In  taxable  years 
ending  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

Sectli  in  3.  Repeal  of  Acceleration  In 
Deductions 

The  19t  I  Tax  Act  set  up  a  statutory  recov- 
ery peroei  itage  schedule  for  depreciation  de- 
ductions I  hat  approximates  the  use  of  a  150 
percent  lecUi^ng  balance  method  In  the 
early  yesrs  of  cost  recovery  for  property 
placed  in  service  between  1981  and  1984.  It 
set  up  scl  edules  for  1985  and  1986  approxi- 
mating dtdlnlng  balances  of  175  percent 
and  300  percent  re^ectlvely.  These  last  two 
schedules  would  be  repealed  and  the  sched- 
ule now  In  effect  continued  in  1985  and 
beyond.    T 

Section  4-  Basis  Adjustment  for  Amount  of 
;  Investment  Tax  Credit 

The  baas  of  depreciable  property  for  pur- 
poses of  fepredation  deductions  is  now  de- 
termined by  the  cost  of  aoQUlring  It  without 
regard  to  the  effect  of  the  investment  tax 
credit  Tkls  Act  would  reduce  the  basis  of 
depreeial]|e  property  for  cost  recovery  pur- 
e  amount  of  any  investment  tax 
letermlned  under  paragraph  (3)  of 
a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 
ly  the  taxpayer  with  respect  to  It 
of  this  credit  later  occurs,  the 
«  property  will  be  increased  by  an 
amount  #iual  to  the  amount  recaptured.  An 
exception  Is  provided  for  qualified  rehablli- 
ution  expenditures  in  connection  with  a 
certified  historic  structure. 

SecUon  1  ao-Tear  Recovery  Period  for  Real 
Property 

The  19^1  Tax  Act  replaced  the  various  de- 
preciatioti  schedules  for  real  property  with 
a  15-yea9  recovery  period,  with  elective  al- 
tematlvsi  periods  of  85  and  45  years.  This 
would  b^  changed  to  a  SO-year  recovery 
period:  jthe  elective  alternatives  would 
remain  t|te  same. 

ESnMATEO  REVENUE  EFFECTS  OF  BUSINESS  TAX  REFORM 
ACT  PROVISIONS 
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June  17,  1982 

H.R.  6817 

A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  repeal  the  special  leasing  rules 
added  by  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act 
of  1981.  to  i^peal  the  acceleration  of  the 
depreciation  deductions  which  will  occur 
in  1985,  and  for  other  purposes 

Be  it  enactei  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
oj  Repretentaiivet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Cokgress  assembled. 

SECTION  I.  SHQRT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Business 
Tax  Reform  Act  of  1983". 

SEC.  3.  REPEAU  OF  8PEX;iAL  LEASING  RULES. 

(a)  OxmitAL  Rule.— Paragraph  (8)  of  sec- 
tion 168(f)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  special  rule  for  leases)  Is 
hereby  repealed. 

(b)  ErvBcnvK  Datx.— The  repeal  made  by 
subsection  (ax  shall  apply  with  respect  to 
property  placed  In  service  after  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  years 
ending  after  such  date.  For  purposes  of  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  determination  of 
when  property  Is  placed  in  service  shall  be 
made  without]  regard  to  the  second  section 
of  section  ISSUMSMD)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  11954  as  In  effect  before  its 
repeal  by  subsection  (a). 

8BC.  3.  REPEilL  OP  ACCELERATION  IN  DE- 
DUCTIONS. 

(a)  QsmaAL  Rule.— Paragraph  ( 1 )  of  sec- 
tion 188(b)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  amount  of  recovery  deduc- 
tion) Is  amended  by  striking  out  subpara- 
graphs (B)  an^  (C). 

(b>  TtcHNi^  AMKifBimTS.— Paragiaph 
(1)  of  section  E168(b>  of  such  Code  is  amend- 
ed- I 

(1)  by  strik^g  out  "the  following  tables" 
and  InserUng  ;in  lieu  thereof  "the  following 
table",  and     I 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  heading  for  sub- 
paragraph (A). 

SEC.  4.  BASIS  ADJUSTMENT  FOR  AMOUNT  OF 
or  VESTMENT  TAX  CREDIT. 

(a)  OBfxaAi  RoLX.— Section  48  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenie  Code  of  1954  (relating  to 
definitions;  si  ecial  rules  for  investment  tax 
credit)  is  ame  sded  by  inserting  after  subsec- 
tion (g)  the  U  Uowlng  new  subsection: 

"(h)  Abjusi  MXirTS  to  Basis.— 

"(1)  Im  onnKAL.— The  basis  of  any  section 
38  property  ihall  be  reduced,  for  purposes 
of  this  subtit  le  other  than  this  subpart,  by 
an  amount  eiual  to  the  credit  determined 
under  paragn  ^ph  (3)  of  section  46(a)  with  re- 
spect to  such  property. 

"(3)  CxRTAi:  I  DisPOsmoHS.— If,  during  any 
taxable  year,  there  is  a  recapture  amount 
determined  w  Ith  respect  to  any  property  the 
basis  of  whicf  was  reduced  under  paragraph 
(1),  the  basis  of  such  property  (immediately 
before  the  event  resulting  In  such  recap- 
ture) shall  be  Increased  by  an  amount  equal 
to  such  recai  ture  amount.  For  purposes  of 
the  precedliu  sentence,  the  term  'recapture 
amount'  means  any  Increase  In  tax  (or  ad- 
justment in  c  irrybacks  or  carryovers)  deter- 
mined under  lectlon  47. 

"(3)  No  BAS  [s  azDucTioif  roR  craTtriED  his- 
Toxic  snnci  uaxs.— No  reduction  shall  be 
made  under  paragraph  (1)  with  respect  to 
any  quallfie<  rehabilitation  expenditure  in 
connection  tith  a  certified  historic  struc- 
ture (as  defii  ed  In  subsection  (gM3))." 

(b)  TiCRin(  lAL  AMXHBMXirr. —Paragraph  (5) 
of  section  4^g)  of  such  Code  Is  hereby  re- 
pealed. 

(c)  Errnriivi 
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ment  of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date. 

SEC.  5.  20  YEAR  RECOVERY  PERIOD  FOR 
REAL  PROPERTY 

(a)  General  Rule.— Subparagraph  (A)  of 
section  168(b)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1054  (relating  to  amount  of  depre- 
ciation deduction  for  real  propety)  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  '15-year  recovery 
period"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "30- 
year  recovery  period". 

(b)  CoNroRMiNc  Amendments.— 

(1)  The  table  contained  in  section 
168(b)(3)(A)  of  such  Code  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  Item  relating  to  15-year  real 
property  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
following: 


'30-year  real  property.. 


30,  35,  or 
45 
years". 


(3)  The  following  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  are  each  amended 
by  striking  out  "15-year  real  property"  each 
place  it  appears  (Including  in  any  heading) 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "30-year  real 
property": 

(A)  section  168, 

(B)  section  1345(a). 

(C)  section  57(a)(13).  and 

(D)  section  312(k)(3). 

(3)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  57(aK13> 
of  such  Code  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"15-year  period"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "30-year  period".'" 

(c)  ErmrrivE  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  property 
placed  In  service  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  in  taxable  years  ending 
after  such  date.* 


BALTIC  GENOCIDE  DAY 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  today  honor  the 
brave  patriots  of  the  Baltic,  let  us 
pause  to  give  thanks  for  the  liberties 
and  freedoms  we  have  in  the  United 
States.  Too  often  we  take  these  for 
granted.  Instead,  let  us  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  upholding  the  prlndples  of 
tolerance  for  ethnic,  religious,  linguis- 
tic, and  x>o\\X\ca\  differences  between 
us.  This  is  the  foundation  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. By  remaining  true  to  our  ideals, 
we  can  remain  strong  and  give  hope  to 
those  who  are  struggling  to  be  free.* 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IM  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
we  are  reminded  again  of  how  precious 
our  freedoms  and  rights  are  as  we  re- 
member the  dark  night  of  tyranny 
which  fell  across  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 
Lithuania,  on  June  14,  1940.  The 
Soviet  Union  sought  to  crush  and  ob- 
literate the  independent  identities  of 
the  Baltic  peoples  through  invasion, 
occupation,  deportation,  and  execu- 
tion. Moscow  has  continued  its  oppres- 
sive policies  for  the  past  42  years. 

All  Baltic-Americans  can  be  proud 
that  the  name  Estonian,  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian,  has  come  to  symbolize  a 
people  who  are  unwilling  to  end  their 
struggle  for  liberty.  Justice,  and  self- 
determination.  The  heavy  oppression 
of  the  Soviet  Union  has  been  unable 
to  destroy  the  spark  of  freedom  which 
bums  brightly  in  the  hearts  and  minds 
of  all  Baltic  people.  Indeed,  the  valiant 
example  of  the  citizens  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania,  has  been  a  shin- 
ing light  for  opin-essed  nationalities  in 
enslaved  countries  across  Europe  and 
around  the  world.  I  am  certain  the  day 
will  come  when  we  will  again  welcome 
a  free  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithuania 
into  the  family  of  nations. 


FUGHTS  ADDED  AT  DULLES 
AIRPORT 


HON.  HUNK  R.  WOLF 

or  vnuiiMiA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESKHTATTVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  balanced 
system  of  air  transportation  is  vital  to 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area 
and  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  a  recent  article 
by  Linda  Lantor  In  the  Fairfax  Jour- 
nal which  reports  on  the  success  of 
new  flights  which  have  been  added  at 
Dulles  International  Airport. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Farlf  ax  Journal,  Jime  14. 19831 

Additional  Flights  at  Dulles  Soaring 

High  With  Success 

(By  Linda  I^ntor) 

Nine  new  flights  that  have  been  taking  off 
from  Dulles  International  Airport  for  the 
last  six  months  are  faring  well,  and  others 
are  expected  to  soar  into  the  skies  over 
Northern  Virginia  in  the  next  several  years, 
according  to  airport  officials. 

The  six  airlines  Initiating  the  new 
flights— Christman  Air  System.  Federal  Ex- 
press, Northwest  Orient  Pan  American, 
United  and  Western— represent  the  begin- 
ning of  a  slow  trickle  that  will  become  a 
steady  stream  of  new  business  for  the  air- 
port, which  has  been  worldng  hard  to  add 
new  routes  to  its  range  of  destinations,  said 
Tom  Hyland.  a  spokesman  for  the  Washing- 
ton Dulles  Task  Force. 

"One  thing  the  airlines  have  not  really  re- 
alized (is)  how  much  growth  U  in  the  DuUes 
area  ...  If  people  can  get  the  adequacy  of 
service  out  of  Dulles  .  .  .  then  they  are 
going  to  prefer  to  fly  out  of  Dulles,"  Hyland 
said. 

In  fact,  the  number  of  people  now  using 
Dulles— 3.3  million- would  double  if  those 
who  preferred  to  fly  out  of  that  airport 
were  not  compelled  to  use  National  because 
of  flight  schedules,  according  to  a  1981 
survey  by  the  Metropolitan  Coimcil  of  Gov- 
ernments. 

Pittsburgh,  Salt  Lake  City,  Sacramento, 
Tulsa,  Oklahoma  Oty,  Chicago,  Milwaukee 
and  Richmond  are  among  the  new  destina- 
tions that  DuUes  travelers  have  been  flying 
to  since  January  1.  Federal  Express  has  also 
started  a  new  freight  route  to  Memphis. 

And  the  new  routes  are  really  taking  off, 
according  to  airline  officials. 

Passenger  loads  are  35  percent  ahead  of 
projections  and  the  Western  Airlines  flight 
to  Salt  Lake  City  and  Sacramento,  which 
started  May  1,  is  doing  "very  well,"  said 
Glenn  Bosarth.  a  Western  spokesman. 
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Pan  Am.  which  started  several  new  flights 
to  Tulsa.  Oklahoma  City  and  New  York's 
John  F.  Kennedy  Airport  on  June  1,  is 
"pleased"  with  passenger  response,  said 
spokeswoman  Ellen  Flynn.  Pan  Am  started 
the  new  flights  because  "we  feel  it  will  (be) 
extremely  useful  to  travelers."  Flynn  said. 

Efforts  to  add  new  routes  to  the  Dulles 
flight  roster  have  been  under  way  for  sever- 
al years. 

Landing  fees,  a  jjtandard  airport  bill  for 
airlines,  and  mobile  lounge  charges  were 
waived  during  1981-1983  in  an  effort  to  en- 
courage airlines  to  use  the  airport,  which 
competes  with  Washington  National  Airport 
and  Baltimore  Washington  International 
Aliport. 

National,  with  14.5  million  passengers  an- 
nually, is  the  area's  busiest  airport,  followed 
by  BWI  with  nearly  4  mUUon  passengers. 

The  effects  of  deregulation,  the  high  price 
of  fuel  and  the  recession  In  the  late  1970s 
encouraged  airlines  to  stop  flight  to  Dulles 
"so  we  actually  lost  a  lot  of  service  out 
there."  said  David  Hess,  a  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  spokesman. 

In  addition,  Washington  National  Airport 
is  "so  convenient"  that  it  draws  the  most 
passengers  and  consequently  the  most 
flights,  Hess  said. 

NaUonal  carries  550  fllghU  daily  whUe 
Dulles  carries  only  about  one-fifth  as  many, 
he  said. 

But  that  Inequity  will  soon  be  remedied  by 
an  annual  passenger  cap  on  National  Air- 
port that  started  last  January,  said  William 
Jackman,  a  spokesman  for  the  Air  Trans- 
port Association  of  America. 

The  new  ceiling  is  16  million  passengers, 
according  to  Jackman.  so.  with  growth  at 
National  limited,  the  addition  of  more 
flights  and  passengers  to  Dulles  is  "inevita- 
ble" In  about  two  years. 

And  the  Washington-Dulles  Task  Force 
has  been  working  hard  to  see  that  that  hap- 
pens. 

The  FAA  is  in  the  process  of  setting  up  a 
better  bus  transportation  system  from  the 
airport  to  points  in  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area  and  some  are  ninnlng  already. 
Hyland  said. 

The  connector  road  between  1-66  and  the 
Dulles  access  road  should  be  ready  by  Sep- 
tember 1983.  which  will  help  quell  the  cry 
that  the  Northern  Virginia  airport  is  too 
isoUted. 

And,  Hyland  said,  the  task  force  will  con- 
tinue to  conduct  studies,  like  ones  complet- 
ed recently,  to  show  the  airlines  that  the 
demand  for  new  service  at  Dulles  exists.* 


BALANCED  BUDGET 
AMENDMENT 


HON.  ED  JENKINS 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  JENKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  a  Just  released  national  poll,  79 
percent  of  the  public  in  all  Income, 
educational,  and  geographic  categories 
favors  the  tax  limitation/balanced 
budget  amendment,  B.J.  Res.  350.  Of 
this  very  high  total,  59  percent  re- 
sponded they  strongly  favor  such  an 
amendment  while  only  8  percent 
strongly  opposes  the  amendment. 
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I  also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  intensity  factor  of  the 
amendment  as  revealed  in  this  nation- 
al survey.  A  total  of  73  percent  of  the 
voters  said  they  would  be  likely  to  vote 
for  a  proamendment  candidate  in  con- 
gressional elections  this  fall.  Included 
among  the  73  percent  were  45  percent 
who  would  much  more  likely  vote  for 
such  a  candidate  while  only  6  percent 
said  they  would  much  less  likely  sup- 
port a  proamendment  candidate. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Commenting  on  their  poll,  Fred 
Steeper  of  Market  Opinion  Research 
said  thaf : 

It  shoWs  a  non-partisan  conaenaus  that 
cuts  across  all  groups. . . .  Another  dramatic 
indication  of  amendment  acceptance  is  the 
Intensity  of  support  vs.  opposition.  .  .  . 
Strong  public  agreement  with  the  amend- 
ment outranks  strong  opposition  by  a  ma- 
jority of  1 1  least  5  to  1. 

Mr.  S|  leaker,  there  is  a  solution  to 
the  preient  protracted  conflict  over 
the  budj  :et,  to  our  $1  trillion  national 
debt  wh  ich  Is  scheduled  to  be  raised 
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several  hunclred  billion  dollars  in  a  few 
weeks,  to  soiring  deficits,  and  to  many 
of  our  present  economic  problems.  It  is 
H.J.  Res.  3a0,  the  tax  limitation/bal- 
anced budget  amendment,  whose  ap- 
proval by  dongress  will  reassure  the 
public,  American  business,  and  the 
world  that  oie  United  States  is  deter- 
mined to  bring  Government  spending 
and  taxing  under  control  and  keep  it 
under  control. 

I  Insert  in  the  Record  the  findings 
of  the  survtey  conducted  by  Market 
Opinion  Research  of  Detroit,  Mich. 


HERE  ARE  SOME  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE  CONSTTTUTION  OF  THE  UNITED  STAl  ES  THAT  HAVE  BEEN  PROPOSED  BY  VARIOUS  PEOPLE  AND  ORGANIZATIONS.  FOR  EACH  ONE.  PLEASE  TELL  ME 
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WOULD  YOU  BE  MORE  UKELY  OR  LESS  imY  TO  VOTE  FOR  A  CANDIDATE  FOR  CONGRESS  IF  YOU  LEARNED  HE  OR  SHE  SUPPORTED  A  CONSTITUTIONAL 

CONGRESS  TO  PLAN  A  BAIANCEO  BUDGET  EACH  YEAR? 

WOULD  YOU  BE  MUCH  (MORE/LESS)  UKUY  OR  JUST  SOMEWHAT  (MORE/LESS)  UKRY  TO  VOTE  FOR  THAT  CANDIDATE? 
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BALTIC  GENOCIDE  DAY 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  DERWINSH 

or  ILLIMOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  14,  1940  the  Soviet  Union  began 
the  illegal  incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States  into  the  n.S.S.R.  The  imperial- 
ist policies  of  Soviet  Communists  led 
to  the  deportation  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Lithuanians,  Latvians, 
and  Estonians  to  the  remotest  comers 
of  Siberia,  never  again  to  return  to 
their  homelands.  The  atrocities  of 
those  years  are  a  historical  fact,  which 
reflected  then  and  continue  to  reflect 
today  the  attitude  of  the  Soviet  Union 
toward  hiunan  rights. 

Before  the  conquest  of  these  three 
nations,  they  had  a  short  yet  glorious 
period  of  independence.  Latvia,  Lith- 
uania, and  Estonia  all  declared  their 
independence  and  enjoyed  democratic 
governments  until  1940.  Under  Stalin, 
tens  of  thousands  of  the  Baltic  peoples 
were  killed  and  over  a  million  were  de- 
ported to  slave  labor  camps.  Many 
others  were  removed  from  their  home- 
lands because  of  their  resistance  to 
the  subjugation  or  because  of  their  po- 
litical and  religious  views.  As  the  Esto- 
nians, Latvians,  and  Lithuanians  were 
deported,  they  were  replaced  by  peo- 


ples from  other  areas  of  the  Soviet 
empire.  This  exchange  of  population 
has  substantially  altered  the  ethnic 
composition  of  the  Baltic  nations. 
Only  through  ruasification  can  the 
Russian  rulers  hope  to  destroy  the  na- 
tional identity  of  the  Baltic  people. 

Throughout  the  free  world,  the  peo- 
ples of  Estonian,  Latvian,  and  Lithua- 
nian origin  have  malntidned  their  tra- 
ditional dvlc.  cultural,  omd  church  or- 
ganizations and  bravely  continued 
their  efforts  on  behalf  of  their  en- 
slaved compatriots  held  captive  within 
the  UJS.S.R.  The  Soviet  Union  bla- 
tently  ignores  the  hunum  rights  provi- 
sions of  its  (Impotent)  Constitution. 
Their  well  polished  propaganda  heavi- 
ly administered  in  international 
fonmis  makes  a  mockery  of  omy  real 
negotiations  between  the  U.S£Jl.  and 
the  United  States  regarding  issues  of 
hiunan  rights. 

In  the  past,  we  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, have  recorded  our  denun- 
ciation of  the  Soviet  lumexation  of  the 
Baltic  nations  in  the  powsage  of  resolu- 
tions expressing  in  the  noxu-ecognition 
of  the  Soviet  Union's  forcible  annex- 
ation of  the  Baltic  States.  Therefore, 
it  Is  necessiuT  for  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  to  continue  to  be  that  of 
nonrecognltion:  and  further  to 
demand  the  release  of  political  prison- 
ers of  Estonian,  Latvian,  luid  Lithuani- 
an nationality  from  Soviet  incarcer- 


ation uid  return  the  right  of  self-de- 
termination and  territorial  integrity  to 
the  Baltic  nations. 

As  we  draw  attention  to  this  tragic 
anniversary,  we  must  recognize  that  it 
is  the  responsibility  of  the  United 
States  to  support  the  cause  of  freedom 
for  these  Baltic  peoples.  Only  with  the 
end  of  political  repression,  religious 
persecution,  and  cultural  genocide  in 
these  nations  can  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  Baltic  peoples  be  ful- 
filled. 


SPECIAL  PROSECUTOR  NEEDED 
FOR  OIL  OVERCHARGES 


HON.  ALBERT  GORE,  JR. 


or 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today,  I 
am  introducing  legislation  which 
would  establish  a  special  prosecutor  to 
investigate  and  litigate  violations  of 
the  oil  pricing  regulations  under  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation  Act. 
I  am  Reluctant  to  take  this  serious 
step.  However,  I  believe  that  such 
action  is  necessary.  The  Department 
of  Energy  appears  to  be  on  the  verge 
of —in  effect— granting  amnesty  to  law 
violators  in  the  oil  industry.  This  legis- 
lation will  be  needed  if  we  are  to  bring 
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these  white-collar  criminals  to  Justice 
and,  once  and  for  all.  put  an  end  to 
what  is  the  largest  conspiracy,  in  mon- 
etary terms,  ever  perpetrated  against 
the  American  people. 

The  failed  administration  and  en- 
forcement of  the  crude  oil  pricing  reg- 
ulations represents  a  dismal  chapter  in 
the  history  of  Oovemment  regulation. 
It  is  true  that  many,  of  the  oil  pricing 
provisions  were  complex  and  often  am- 
biguous, presenting  a  formidable  tasic 
to  energy  regulators.  Yet  the  Federal 
Etiergy  Administration  and  Its  succes- 
sor, the  Economic  Regulatory  Admin- 
istration, was  slow  to  develop  the  re- 
solve and  the  sense  of  purpose  neces- 
sary to  achieve  success.  But  what 
proved  fatal  to  the  program  was  the 
Indifference  and  often  outright  defi- 
ance of  these  regulations  by  the  oil  in- 
dustry. 

Members  of  Congress,  in  enacting 
the  Emergency  Petroleum  Allocation 
Act.  knew  they  were  not  creating  an 
administratively  or  economically  effi- 
cient program.  Complex  oil  pricing 
regulations,  in  this  sense,  were  a  con- 
cession to  equity— an  attempt  to  pro- 
tect consumers  from  the  skyrocketing 
price  of  oil  and  to  prevent  the  oil  in- 
dustry from  hoarding  an  embarrass- 
ment of  riches.  Unfortunately,  the 
noble  legislative  goals  were  never  ful- 
filled. The  oil  industry  flagrantly  and 
deliberately  violated  the  pricing  regu- 
lations, and  consumers  were  over- 
charged by  over  $10  billion  dollars 
during  the  1973-81  period. 

Recognizing  the  enormity  of  oil 
fraud.  FEA,  with  the  prodding  of  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee,  established  the  Office  of 
Special  Counsel  to  enforce  the  pricing 
regulations  in  1977.  The  Office  of  Spe- 
cial Counsel  was  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  investigating  the  major 
refiner  violations.  Its  counterpart,  the 
Office  of  Enforcement,  handled  all 
other  pricing  violations,  including 
crude  oil  reseller  frauds.  These  pro- 
grams have  been  woefully  inadequate, 
and  it  is  not  surprising  that  Congress 
has  kept  the  enforcement  programs 
under  constant  and  very  close  scruti- 
ny. 

The  pricing  frauds  involved  two 
basic  types  of  schemes,  with  a  number 
of  variants.  The  first  involved  daisy 
chains,  where  transactions  betiveen 
dummy  corporations  artificially  and  il- 
legally inflated  oil  prices.  The  Er.ergy 
and  Power  Subcommittee  and  the 
Oversight  and  Investigations  Subcom- 
mittee have  doggedly  pursued  these 
schemes  since  1976.  For  example,  in 
1978,  the  Oversight  Subcommittee  in- 
vestigated a  variant  of  the  daisy  chain 
scheme  where  illegal  commission  pay- 
ments to  sham  corporations  lined  the 
pockets  of  unscrupulous  criminals. 
This  type  of  scheme  was  detailed  in 
dramatic  testimony  at  this  hearing,  al- 
though two  witnesses  refused  to 
answer  committee  questions,  claiming 
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their  constitutional  rights  under  the 
fifth  amendment. 

The  second  major  scheme  involved 
reseller  frauds,  and  was  the  subject  of 
Joint  hearings  in  1979  with  the  Energy 
Conservation  and  Power  Subcommit- 
tee and  the  Judiciary  Subcommittee 
on  Crima.  Under  this  scheme,  resellers 
falsely  certified  low-priced  old  oil  as 
higher  priced  new  oil.  As  the  differ- 
ence between  the  price  of  old  and  new 
oil  spread,  the  Incentive  to  cheat  evi- 
dently became  overwhelming.  The 
hearings  pointed  out  that  the  number 
of  resellars  ballooned  from  less  than  a 
dozen  (before  the  pricing  regulations) 
to  over  410  Just  a  few  years  later.  Most 
of  these  companies  started  with  little 
more  than  a  telephone  but,  overnight, 
their  offlcers  became  "DOE  million- 
aires." DOE  first  recognized  the  re- 
seller scneme  in  1975  and  identified 
criminal  activity.  Yet  it  took  until  the 
spring  ol  1978  to  make  the  first  refer- 
ral to  t  le  Justice  Department,  and 
until  the  spring  of  1979  to  obtain  the 
first  indictment  of  a  crude  oil  reseller. 
These  important  hearings  demonstrat- 
ed that  i^  was  not  Just  the  fly-by-night 
resellers  that  were  involved,  but  also 
the  maj<ir  oil  companies.  And  yet,  of 
13  DOE  referrals  involving  willful  vio- 
lations by  major  oil  compsjiies,  the 
Justice  department  refused  to  pros- 
ecute 12  of  them,  and  sent  1  back  for 
further  review.  That  the  Justice  De- 
partmenl  has  refused  to  allocate  suffi- 
cient resources  to  investigate  criminal 
violations  of  the  oil  industry,  was 
amply  demonstrated  in  the  1979  hear- 
ings. Th^  Department  of  Justice  has 
been  unvilllng  to  cooperate  with  DOE, 
and  disturbingly  slow  in  following 
leads  an^  pursuing  cases.  In  one  dra- 
matic ejlample,  the  U.S.  attorney  in 
Florida  If amed,  from  a  Jack  Anderson 
column,  of  a  major  "daisy  chain"  case 
involving  a  large  '^orlda  utility  com- 
pany. Tttis  pattern  of  neglect  and  in- 
dlfferenOe  has,  unfortunately,  become 
the  rule  father  than  the  exception. 

In  198i>,  the  Oversight  Subcommit- 
tee exposed  massive  miscertiflcation 
schemes]  in  stripper  oil.  These  frauds 
were  worth  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
violatorai  and  continued  until  the  very 
last  day  pf  the  price  controls. 

When  the  new  administration  as- 
sumed office  and  oil  price  controls 
were  reiioved.  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  shifted  its  focus  to 
make  certain  that  the  enforcement 
programi  was  not  gutted  by  budget 
cuts.  In  1981,  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed ta  cut  the  budget  from  $50  mil- 
lion to  |12  million.  This  would  have 
killed  the  program  and,  in  effect, 
would  hive  granted  amnesty  to  the  oil 
industry.  The  budget  fights  are  still 
contlnuitig  today,  along  with  DOE  ad- 
ministr^ive  actions  designed  to  crip- 
ple the  trogrtmi. 

The  administration  officials  appar- 
ently bfllieve  that  they  have  a  man- 
date to  I  tnd  the  enforcement  program. 
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Yet,  in  theii  euphoria  over  ending  oil 
price  contros,  they  appear  to  have 
lost  touch  w  th  a  fundamental  princi- 
ple Intrinsic  o  the  Government  of  this 
Nation.  Whejther  one  agrees  with  the 
pricing  regulations  or  not.  everyone 
should  be  able  to  support  the  principle 
that  criminals  who  blatantly  violate 
the  law  m^st  be  prosecuted.  This 
simple  truth!  is  as  valid  today— a  year 
and  a  half  ^'ter  the  end  of  the  con- 
trols—as it  Was  in  1977  when  the  en- 
forcement eljforts  began.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  has  stated,  that  the 
compliance  program  should  be  phased 
out  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  "fair  and  eq- 
uitable to  tnose  who  abided  by  the 
regulations,  Lo  provide  equal  enforce- 
ment to  those  who  did  not,  and  to 
assure  that  \  iolators  are  not  permitted 
to  retain  illegal  gains." 

Unfortunately,  the  DOE's  efforts  to 
gut  the  program  are  gaining  momen- 
tum. I  believe  that  now  is  the  time  to 
make  some  'fundamental  changes  in 
the  way  thai  these  cases  are  handled, 
and  I  am  inn-oducing  the  special  pros- 
ecutor legislation  to  insure  that  no 
one— not  even  a  well-heeled  oil  indus- 
try executive— can  violate  our  laws 
without  facing  due  consequences. 

As  I  stated  before.  I  reluctantly 
come  to  the  conclusion  of  recommend- 
ing a  speciiil  prosecutor.  I  am  not 
eager  to  mtoe  drastic  changes  that 
could  slow  the  progress  of  pending 
civil  and  criininal  investigations.  And 
yet,  after  6  years  of  hearings  on  this 
subject,  I  haKre  concluded  that  the  en- 
actment of  jthis  bill  is  the  only  way 
that  these  cases  will  be  prosecuted. 

Let  me  explain  in  greater  detail  why 
a  special  prokecutor  is  necessary: 

The  first  and  most  important  reason 
involves  thepudget  and  administrative 
actions  receiitly  taken  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Enelrgy.  Earlier  this  year,  the 
Oversight  Subcommittee  heard  wit- 
nesses from  DOE  field  offices,  describ- 
ing a  series  of  administrative  actions 
that  have  frtistrated  their  ability  to  do 
their  Job.  They  said  that  morale  in  the 
field  had  hjt  rock  bottom.  ERA  Ad- 
ministrator Raybum  Hanzlik  refused 
to  assure  thpit  the  field  offices  would 
remain  open  beyond  September  30  of 
this  year,  despite  the  fact  that  it  will 
be  totally  impossible  to  complete  case 
audits  by  this  time.  In  addition.  DOE 
has  made  itj  difficult  to  complete  case 
audits  by  delaying  the  processing  of 
vital  subpenas.  One  regional  office, 
run  by  new  jand  inexperienced  person- 
nel, has  adopted  investigative  tech- 
niques that  iwiU  likely  result  in  the  in- 
ability to  pursue  numerous  criminal 
cases  and  tnat  will  lead  to  settlement 
of  civil  cases  based  on  unverified  com- 
pany-providfed  data.  In  essence,  DOE 
has  tried  to  dismantle,  by  disparage- 
ment, hoping  that  key  personnel 
would  leave,  and  that  the  program 
would  collaose  under  its  own  weight. 
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Two  weeks  ago.  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee held  another  hearing  on 
DOE  administrative  actions  and  re- 
ceived shocking  testimony  from  its 
criminal  Investigators.  ERA  Adminis- 
trator Hanzlik  proposed  to  abolish  the 
Office  of  Special  Investigations  which 
is  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
investigating  potentially  willful  viola- 
tions, and  to  transfer  its  veteran  staff 
to  the  General  Counsel's  Office.  In  its 
place,  Hanzlik  proposed  to  adopt  a 
fragmented  administrative  structure 
headed  by  a  group  with  a  dismal  track 
record  in  previous  cases. 

When  asked  what  the  probable 
effect  of  the  reorganization  would  be. 
Jack  Wuerker,  a  senior  enforcement 
attorney  with  the  Office  of  Special  In- 
vestigation, said  that  "this  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  latest  step  of  a  fraud  upon 
the  American  people  of  the  first  mag- 
nitude which  certain  officials  have  at- 
tempted to  Justify  with  what  are,  at 
best,  half-truths,  and  which  will  cost 
Americans  the  opportunity  to  recover 
billions  of  dollars  of  overcharges, 
while  rewarding  those  individuals  who 
have  thumbed  their  collective  noses  at 
these  laws  with  both  the  opportunity 
to  retain  personal  fortunes  derived 
from  their  illegal  conduct  and  freedom 
from  criminal  liability  from  this  same 
conduct."  Hanzlik  immediately  denied 
the  charge,  and  demanded  to  know 
what  events  Mr.  Wuerker  was  refer- 
ring to.  In  a  shattering  retort,  Mr. 
Wuerker  laid  out  a  lengthy  step-by- 
step  analysis  to  back  up  his  charges. 
Mr.  Weiner,  the  head  of  the  Office  of 
Special  Investigation,  later  agreed 
with  Mr.  Wuerker's  assessment. 

While  Mr.  Hanzlik  steadfastly  re- 
fused to  accept  the  statements  of  his 
own  attorneys,  the  hearing  demon- 
strated that  his  actions  rendered  his 
denials  meaningless.  Mr.  Hanzlik  has 
taken  advantage  of  every  opportiinity 
to  cripple  this  program,  and  has  even 
boasted  of  his  efforts  before  Republi- 
can fundralslng  events.  Under  such 
circumstances,  I  believe  that  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  special  prosecutor  is 
not  only  appropriate,  but  vitally  neces- 
sary. 

Another  reason  I  feel  this  move 
must  be  taken  involves  the  settlement 
efforts  of  the  Office  of  Special  Coun- 
sel. This  office  is  responsible  for  audit- 
ing the  35  largest  refiners  in  the  coun- 
try. While  on  paper  it  has  an  impres- 
sive record  of  recovering  illegal  over- 
charges, a  close  look  at  the  settle- 
ments evidences  very  little  recovery  to 
consumers,  and  almost  no  penalty  to 
the  oil  Industry.  For  example,  the 
early  settlements  entered  before  the 
end  of  the  oil  price  controls  required 
firms  to  reduce  "banked  costs"  and  to 
invest  large  svuns  into  exploration  and 
development.  Both  aspects  of  the  set- 
tlements were  essentially  meaningless 
and,  yet.  they  made  up  the  largest  por- 
tion of  the  total  monetary  settlements. 
Equally  as  frustrating  have  been  the 
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amounts  provided  for  a  "claim  fund" 
to  reimburse  consumers  for  illegal 
overcharges.  First,  these  amounts  were 
insignificant  when  compared  with  the 
allegation  of  wrongdoing.  In  addition, 
they  provide  almost  no  penalty  to  the 
oil  industry,  because  the  claim  fund 
payments  are  tax  deductible.  When 
you  look  at  the  cash  flow  position  of 
the  oil  company,  tax  deductibility  pro- 
vides them  with  an  incentive  to  cheat, 
considering  that  restitution  has  rarely 
exceeded  a  very  small  fraction  of  the 
total  alleged  violations. 

Thus,  while  the  settlements  give  an 
appearance  of  substantial  penalties, 
the  actual  money  paid  out  by  the  vio- 
lators is  truly  insignificant  compared 
with  their  substantial  gain.  A  special 
prosecutor,  with  additional  independ- 
ent authorities,  would  have  greater  le- 
verage over  the  oil  companies  and 
would  be  able  to  negotiate  more  favor- 
able, and  more  equitable,  settlements. 

I  believe  a  special  prosecutor  is  also 
Justified  by  examining  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice's  role  in  prosecuting 
criminal  referrals.  Hearings  in  1979 
demonstrated  that  Justice  had  allocat- 
ed an  embarrassingly  small  staff  to 
handle  DOE's  referrals.  However,  the 
handful  of  attomejrs  Justice  hsid  in 
1979  has  now  been  cut  in  half,  despite 
an  increase  in  the  number  of  referrals. 
When  the  subcommittee  staff  called 
Justice  to  set  up  a  meeting  to  discuss 
the  referral  process.  Justice  refused  to 
cooperate.  It  is  this  type  of  attitude 
that  has  convinced  me  that  if  we  do 
not  act  swiftly  to  create  an  independ- 
ent authority  to  prosecute  these  cases, 
we  will  be  forced  to  stand  by  and 
watch  these  criminals  get  off  scot-free. 

A  recent  case  before  the  10th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  provides  even  more 
disturbing  evidence  of  the  need  for 
whis  legislation.  The  case  involved 
Robert  Sutton,  the  president  of  BPM 
Oil  Co..  who  was  charged  with  willful 
violations  of  the  oil  pricing  laws  in- 
volving 240.000  barrels  of  falsely  and 
fraudulently  certified  crude  oil.  This 
was  an  Important  case,  one  that  the 
Justice  attorneys  argued  "involved 
nmjor  issues  of  national  importance. 
The  fraud  scheme  •  •  •  generated  over- 
charges to  the  American  people  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  (and) 
*  *  *  the  importance  of  the  Issues  pre- 
sented requires  extraordinary  meas- 
ures." 

The  court  had  before  it  17  counts  of 
illegal  conduct.  In  May  of  this  year, 
the  district  court  threw  out  15  of  the 
17  counts  with  a  directed  verdict.  The 
court  of  appeals  upheld  the  district 
court's  ruUng.  and  the  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  hear  the  case.  The  district 
court  Judge  said  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment had  made  a  "disturbing" 
error  in  failing  to  present  expert  testi- 
mony from  DOE  officials.  He  was  also 
critical  of  the  strategy  plan  and  meth- 
ods of  presentation  of  the  case.  The 
court  felt  that,  given  the  lack  of  evi- 
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dence,  it  had  no  choice  but  to  take  the 
case  away  from  the  jury  and  direct  a 
verdict  against  the  prosecution. 

Over  the  next  few  weeks,  the  over- 
sight subcommittee  will  begin  an  in- 
vestigation of  this  case.  DOE's  Gener- 
al Counsel,  Tenney  Johnson,  admitted 
at  the  recent  hearings  that  the  Jutice 
Department  decision  not  to  include  an 
expert  DOE  wi^ess  was  a  "tactical 
mistake."  In  all  likelihood,  this  "mis- 
take" will  allow  Mr.  Sutton  to  get  off 
with  nothing  more  than  a  slap  on  the 
hand,  despite  the  mass  of  evidence 
supporting  the  certainty  of  his  sub- 
stantial wrongdoings. 

The  General  Accounting  Office,  in  a 
recent  report,  has  also  provided  a  Jus- 
tification for  the  need  for  a  sp^al 
prosecutor.  After  a  lengthy  investiga- 
tion by  the  Comptroller  General,  the 
June  1.  1982,  report  stated  that  DOE 
had  made  slow  progress  in  resolving  al- 
leged crude  oil  reseller  pricing  viola- 
tors and  that  significant  problems  In 
the  program  are  hindering  its  efforts 
to  resolve  billions  in  alleged  violations. 
Specifically,  GAO  found  that  ESlA's 
audit  coverage  of  refiners  has  been  in- 
adequate; there  has  been  decreasing 
oil  Industry  cooperation:  ERA  staff 
morale  has  suffered  considerably  and 
that  ERA  has  had  little  success  in  ne- 
gotiating settlements.  GAO  foimd  that 
"the  crude  oil  reseller  program  has 
Identified  significant  civil  and  poten- 
tial willful  violations  of  ERA'S  petrole- 
imi  pricing  regulations."  but  that  the 
"program  has  very  little  momentum 
for  solving  these  violations."  GAO  rec- 
ommended that  ERA  provide  audit 
coverage  of  selected  major  refiners  to 
investigate  the  Office  of  Enforce- 
ment's study  of  crude  oil  pipeline 
transactions.  GAO  also  recommended 
that  in  order  to  demonstrate  to  the 
public  and  to  the  oil  industry  that  the 
Government  is  committed  to  enforcing 
the  laws.  ERA  should  reestablish  the 
position  of  director  of  the  crude  oil  re- 
seller program,  and  fill  it  with  an  ex- 
perienced official. 

I  would  take  OAO's  recommendation 
one  step  further  in  my  legislation,  and 
take  these  cases  out  of  DOE  and  Jus- 
tice's hands  entirely,  and  place  pros- 
ecutorial authority  in  a  new,  independ- 
ent entity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  my  long  associa- 
tion with  this  issue.  I  have  grown  to 
gain  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  many 
of  the  attorneys  and  auditors  involved 
in  the  enforcement  program.  However, 
I  have  lost  faith  entirely  in  the  top  of- 
ficials in  DOE.  These  officials  who  en- 
tered their  Jobs  with  what  they  believe 
was  a  political  mandate,  have  taken  a 
series  of  actions  which  have  destroyed 
worker  morale,  established  roadblocks 
to  successful  prosecution  of  cases,  and 
created  chaos  in  their  field  organiza- 
tion. Generally,  they  have  attempted 
to  block  prosecution  of  cases,  despite 
allegations  of  flagrant  wrongdoing  in- 
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volvlng  billions  of  dollars  in  over- 
charges. I  believe  it  is  now  time  to  get 
this  program  out  of  the  political 
arena.  We  need  to  take  the  core  group 
of  committed  individuals  and  give 
them  the  authority  that  they  must 
have  in  order  to  bring  these  white- 
collar  criminals  to  Justice. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing  will 
establish  an  independent  prosecutor 
with  full  Judicial  investigatory  powers. 
The  prosecutor  will  assimie  Jurisdic- 
tion from  DOE  and  Justice  to  investi- 
gate any  violation  of-  provisions  of  the 
Emergency  Petroleum  AUocation  Act. 
The  office  of  the  prosecutor  would  ter- 
minate in  5  years,  unless  Congress  ex- 
tended the  term  to  complete  pending 
investigations. 

We  should  not  resort  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  special  prosecution  as  a 
ciu^all  for  Federal  investigations. 
except  in  extraordinary  circumstances. 
I  believe  that  $10  billion  of  fraud  is  in 
that  select  category.  A  special  prosecu- 
tor is  the  only  way  we  can  put  an  end 
to  the  largest  conspiracy  in  U.S.  histo- 
ry.* 


BELT  TIGHTENING  AT  GPO 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  HEW  YORK 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  good  friend  Mr.  Donald  Lambro  is 
probably  one  of  the  American  taxpay- 
er's best  friends.  His  epic  work,  "Fat 
City,"  details  quite  plainly  those  areas 
where  Federal  spending  is  both  out  of 
control  and  in  need  of  cutting. 

Of  late.  Mr.  Lambro,  myself,  and 
other  fiscally  concerned  persons  have 
Joined  the  cause  of  Mr.  Dan  Sawyer, 
the  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States. 

It  seems  Mr.  Sawyer  feels  that  the 
Government  Printing  Office  could 
stand  a  fair  amount  of  belt  tightening. 
What  with  overtime  abuses,  overstaff- 
ing  and  featherbedding,  Mr.  Sawyer  is 
more  than  likely  standing  on  firm 
ground. 

What  is  most  unsettling  about  this 
whole  matter  is  that  no  one,  not  the 
GPO,  not  the  unions,  and  not  even  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing,  is  will- 
ing to  even  consider  Mr.  Sawyer's  alle- 
gations. Fortimately,  Mr.  Sawyer  will 
not  simply  go  away,  and  neither  wiU 
his  charges. 

I  submit  for  your  edification,  a 
recent  column  written  by  Mr.  Donald 
Lambro.  America's  premier  Federal 
waste  watcher. 

Rest  assured,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  Mr. 
Sawyer.  Mr.  Lambro.  and  concerned 
Members  of  Congress  will  not  desist  in 
their  efforts  to  clean  up  the  mess  at 
the  GPO. 

Mr.  Lambro's  column  follows: 
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Taxpaters  Lose  $71  Million  Due  to 
DERAL  Print  Scandal 
(By  Donald  Lambro) 

WASHiNdroN.— Federal  agencies  are  need- 
lessly opesating  printing  plants  around  the 
country,  cbuming  out  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  printing  that  costs  up  to  16 
times  that  of  commercial  companies. 

My  continuing  investigation  Into  the  gov- 
ernment's multlbilllon-dollar  printing  busi- 
ness reveals  a  nationwide  scandal  for  which 
taxpayers  have  been  paying  through  the 
nose  for  dfcades.  But  instead  of  cleaning  up 
the  probleln.  Congress  has  let  it  grow  to  the 
point  whei  e  there  are  now  nearly  300  feder- 
al prlntini  facilities  across  the  nation,  50  of 
them  in  )W  uhlngton,  D.C..  alone. 

The  resalt:  an  inefficient,  overpaid  and 
llttle-knoMm  printing  empire  that  each  year 
contributes  substantially  to  the  govern- 
ment's moiinting  debt. 

The  Oofemment  Printing  Office  (OPO), 
an  arm  of  Congress,  is  by  law  the  govern- 
ment's printer.  Yet  it  processes— prints  In- 
house  or  procures  commercially— only  about 
one-third  of  the  estimated  $2  billion  to  (3 
billion  in  total  government  printing. 

However,  as  government  grew,  many  agen- 
cies demanded  their  own  printing  plants. 
Congress'  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
(JCP)  tiapblly  complied  by  granting  waivers 
from  the  li  iw. 

Our  inquiry  into  OPO  shows  that  its 
printing  c<  sts  are  often  about  twice  those  of 
commercia  firms.  But  a  study  conducted 
last  year  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
showed  tint  unit  costs  in  federal  printing 
shops  elsei  rhere  liave  been  up  to  eight  times 
those  of  tt  e  OPO. 

Althoug]  1  In  recent  years  more  govern- 
ment printing  has  been  done  commercially, 
OAO  says  "little  has  been  done  to  achieve 
economies  by  modifying  the  in-house  print- 
ing structure." 

"The  net  effect,"  says  OAO,  "is  that  the 
agency  prttiting  structure  has  remained  rel- 
atively inijact,"  even  though  commercially 
procured  Orinting  has  risen  and  use  of  gov- 
ernment copying  systems  (which  reduce 
printing  needs)  has  escalated  sharply. 

OPO's  oontroversial  new  chief,  Danford 
Sawyer,  qaietly  pushed  last  year  for  a  com- 
plete rejuatificatlon  of  these  agency  print- 
ing outfits,  believing  that  most  were  un- 
needed.  With  taxpayers  losing  $71  million  a 
year,  at  a  minimum,  he  said  in  an  internal 
memorandum.  Congress  could  no  longer  "sit 
idly  by  and  let  such  neglect,  delay,  duplica- 
tion and  wttste  continue." 

Sawyer  feresaed  for  a  survey  by  GPO,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  and  the 
JCP,  ctiaved  by  Sen.  Charles  Mathias  of 
Maryland.!  But  Mathias  balked  at  the  idea. 
OMB,  an  executive  agency, 
irer  our  shoulder."  Sen.  Wendell 
sntucky  agreed,  saying,  according 
kutes  of  the  meeting,  "As  long  as 
bp  OMB  out,  the  better  off  we  are 
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"We  ran  into  a  great  deal  of  resistance" 
from  the  committee,  confided  a  high  OPO 
official,  "prankly,  they  don't  want  their 
record  in  this  area  examined.  If  this  stuff  is 
exposed  tA  the  light  of  day,  it's  going  to  be 
rather  embarrassing." 

Thus,  kistead  of  the  50-state  review 
Sawyer  d«nanded,  the  JCP  agreed  only  to  a 
watered  df wn  pilot  study  of  facilities  in  New 
York  Cityi  Not  surprisingly,  the  confidential 
report  ainslng  from  that  inquiry  recom- 
mended tbat  virtually  all  of  the  plants  ex- 
amined be  closed  down  and  their  work  proc- 
essed through  the  regional  OPO  office  in 
the  area.  . 
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But  the  bulk  of  the  scandal  remains. 
"What  you've  got  here  is  one  gigantic,  reek- 
ing mess."  said  a  key  GPO  official.  "The 
committee  doein't  want  to  answer  questions 
about  why  these  plants  are  allowed  to  con- 
tinue without  eejustifying  themselves." 

As  it  turns  opt,  most  are  located  in  metro- 
politan areas— |n  some  cases,  very  near  each 
other— where  there  are  numerous  commer- 
cial printing  firms  that  could  do  the  work 
far  more  cheaply.  But  many  lawmakers  ben- 
efit politically  from  the  Jobs  they  provide 
and  from  the  printing  unions,  whose  exces- 
sive wage  demands  they  support. 

Some  of  the  agency  printing  facilities  are 
needed,  OPO  officials  say.  But  they  insist 
"the  overwhelming  majority  should  be 
closed."  Some  bf  the  work  would  be  turned 
over  to  OPO,  which  has  33  acres  of  plant 
space,  6,200  workers  and  more  than  100 
presses,  many  of  which  are  often  idle.  Most 
of  the  work,  kowever,  would  be  processed 
commercially  through  OPO  field  offices. 

The  question  is.  will  the  JC:P,  which  has 
protected  and  nurtured  this  costly  and 
wasteful  bureaucracy,  undertake  the  kind  of 
national  housfcleaning  ttiat  is  long  over- 
due?* 


DOE  NA-ndNAL  LABS-"VICTIMS" 
OF  SMALL   BUSINESS   LEGISLA- 


YN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

OP  TENNESSEE 
IN  THE  HOtSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThurMLay,  June  17.  1982 

Mrs.  BOuIqUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  a  concern  with  my 
coUeagues  regarding  adverse  effects 
that  H.R.  43b6  could  have  on  the  De- 
partment of  xinergy's  national  labora- 
tories. The  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act  has  very  worthwhile 
goals:  To  stimulate  small  business  in- 
novation and  facilitate  small  business 
involvement  in  Federal  research  and 
development!  However,  the  mecha- 
nism to  achieve  these  goals  that  is  con- 
tained in  the  bill  as  reported  from  the 
Small  Busing  Committee  as  well  as 
in  the  propceed  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee substitute  would  unduly  con- 
strain the  operation  of  our  national 
laboratories  J  by  forcing  them  to  set 
aside  specific]  amounts  of  their  budgets 
for  one  group  of  subcontractors. 

The  DOE  Government-owned,  con- 
tractor-operated (GOCO)  facilities 
perform  67  percent  of  the  agency's  re- 
search and  (development.  In  fiscal  year 
1982  operating  expense  dollars,  this  is 
$3,101  billidn.  The  Small  Business 
Committee's  substitute  mandates  that 
1.25  percent  of  these  funds  be  set  aside 
for  small  bosiness  (after  the  4-year 
phase-in).  Based  on  these  figures,  the 
GOCO's  wo)£d  provide  $39  million  of  a 
$60  million  SBIR  program  for  DOE. 

Our  labs  are  presently  in  a  crisis  sit- 
uation as  it  ik.  They  are  facing  increas- 
ing restraints  on  precious  resources, 
increasing  piressure  to  carry  out  re- 
search which  shows  results  in  the  near 
term,  uncertainty  as  to  future  funding 
for  critical  programs  and  projects,  and 
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yet  some  of  them  have  been  forced  to 
announce  the  impending  RIF  of  hun- 
dreds of  laboratory  personnel.  Are  we 
going  to  add  to  these  burdens  by  forc- 
ing the  laboratories  to  search  beyond 
their  already  ambitious  and  successful 
small  business  goaling  pr(x;esses  for 
additional,  mandatory  set-asides  of 
millions  of  dollars?  According  to  their 
annual  report  to  Congress,  the  DOE 
has  exceeded  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration's approved  goals  each 
fiscal  year  since  inception  of  the  Gov- 
ernment-wide goaling  procedures. 

I  support  our  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  substitute  to  this  legis- 
lation as  it  provides  guidelines  for  the 
development  of  SBIR  programs  across 
the  Federal  agencies,  but  allows  this 
development  to  take  place  in  an  order- 
ly manner  through  the  authorization 
process.  This  method,  rather  than  a 
mandatory  set-aside,  will  help  insure 
that  agency  missions  will  be  taken  into 
consideration  and  no  single  sector  of 
the  R.  &  D.  community  will  be  unduly 
taxed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  coUeagues  to 
weigh  carefully  the  impact  that  a 
mandatory  set-aside  will  have  on  all 
Federal  R.  &  D.  efforts.  I  seek  their 
support  for  the  Science  and  Technolo- 
gy Committee  substitute  as  an  attrac- 
tive compromise  to  the  legislation 
before  us.« 


TRIBUTE  TO  MS.  TRISH  MORRIS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  'THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROUINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  100 
years  ago  marked  the  first  summer 
that  the  Newark  fresh  air  fund  began 
its  work  with  the  young  people  of  the 
inner  city.  No  one  person  better  sym- 
bolizes its  dedication  and  commitment 
than  its  present  director,  my  friend 
Trish  Morris,  who  has  been  honored 
by  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  as  Jer- 
seyan  of  the  Week. 

In  1981.  Ms.  Morris  became  the  di- 
rector of  the  Newark  Day  Center, 
which  administers  both  a  geriatric 
health  center  and  a  preschool  pro- 
gram, as  well  as  the  fresh  air  fimd. 
Her  work  with  children  first  began  in 
college,  where  she  established  a  day- 
care center  at  Livingston  College  for 
youngsters  on  campus.  It  was  then 
that  she  realized  that  aiding  young 
people  must  be  a  large  part  of  her 
future.  This  spirit  guides  her  personal 
life  as  well.  As  a  career  woman,  admin- 
istrator, mother,  and  mentor,  she  is 
constantly  working  to  help  others. 

The  fresh  air  fund  sponsors  trips  to 
camp  for  many  of  Newark's  youths, 
providing  a  change  of  environment 
and  recreational  activities.  Ms.  Morris 
tells  us  that  "it  changes  a  child's  per- 
spective to  get  out  of  the  inner  city 
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•  •  •.  They  find  out  that  there  are 
places  where  they  do  not  have  to  feel 
threatened."  At  a  time  when  support 
systems  for  urban  youths  are  being  re- 
duced, it  is  heartening  to  see  a  woman 
of  her  character  in  her  position. 

I  now  Join  with  my  (x>lleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing her  outstanding  service  to 
her  community,  and  I  take  pleasure  in 
including  in  the  Congressional 
Record  an  article  from  the  Newark 
Star-Ledger  of  June  13.  1982.  on  her 
work: 

[From  the  Sunday  Star-Ledger,  June  13, 
1982] 

JERSETAN  op  THE  WEEK— FUHB  CHIEP  HELPS 

Open  Door  to  a  Better  Lite 
(By  Charles  Q.  Finley) 

Checking  over  applications  for  camper- 
ships  from  inner  city  families  pouring  in  at 
the  Newark  Day  Center  for  its  100th  Fresh 
Air  Fund  is  a  traumatic  experience  for  Trish 
Morris  of  Newark,  the  executive  director  of 
the  179-year-old  agency. 

"The  stories  are  sad,  sad,  sad:  almost 
beyond  being  simply  depressing,"  she  assert- 
ed. "They're  appalling,  actually. 

"We're  losing  a  lot  of  these  kids  long 
before  they  ever  reach  a  juvenile  detention 
center  or  prison.  By  the  time  they  reach 
those  institutions  most  are  lost  and  it's  just 
a  matter  then  of  them  moving  through  the 
system  without  hope. 

"The  kids  of  the  inner  city  and  the  awful 
realities  of  their  lives  exist,  but  who  knows 
about  them?  Without  school  and  social 
agency  referrals,  which  bring  their  stories 
to  light  in  our  applications  for  camperships, 
they  remain  a  shadow  in  the  background  of 
the  inner  city  chaos. 

"When  I  read  tiirough  the  applications 
I'm  overwhelmed  by  the  feeling  I  want  to 
take  them  all,  not  only  those  who  tiave  ap- 
plied for  camperships,  and  give  them  a 
break  from  their  deplorable  environment. 

"To  many  their  block  is  their  world  and  it 
destroys  their  motivation.  Their  self-esteem 
drags  on  the  ground  and  they  tell  them- 
selves "This  is  the  way  it  is.'  It's  really  tragic 
when  they  accept  their  world  without  com- 
plaint." 

Morris  said  a  trip  to  camp  through  the 
Newark  Day  Center's  100th  Fresh  Air  Fund 
means  far  more  than  fresh  air,  recreational 
activities  and  a  change  of  physical  scene. 

"The  inner  city  kids  learn  there  are  happy 
children  and  there  are  adults  who  care. 
They  find  out  there  are  places  where  they 
don't  have  to  feel  ttireatened. 

"Many  of  them  spend  all  their  summer 
days  and  tialf  the  nights  In  the  streets  of 
the  Inner  city  because  their  homes  are  even 
worse  than  outside  in  the  neighborhoods. 
And  the  neighborhoods  themselves  are 
crowded,  dirty  and  with  very  real  dangers 
on  every  side. 

"A  trip  to  camp  opens  a  door  in  the  wall 
that  has  confined  them  for  so  long.  And 
when  they're  allowed  to  pass  through  it,  a 
lasting  change  takes  place.  They  know  there 
really  Is  something  better  and  tliat  they 
also  can  be  a  part  of  it." 

Morris  was  reared  in  Burlington  and  is  a 
graduate  of  Burlington  High  School.  She 
then  worked  as  a  secretary,  married  a  sol- 
dier, traveled  with  him  throughout  Europe 
and  was  Involved  overseas  in  Civil  Service 
work.  When  she  returned  to  the  United 
States,  she  divorced  and  took  up  a  new  life 
with  her  daughter,  Lae,  now  14  and  a  stu- 
dent at  St.  Vincent  Academy  in  Newark. 
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Morris  went  to  work  for  a  community 
action  agency  in  Trenton,  then  attended 
Livingston  College  in  New  Brunswick  where 
she  first  majored  in  urban  studies.  But 
when  she  helped  establish  a  day  care  center 
for  young  children  on  campus,  she  realized 
youngsters  should  be  a  part  of  her  future. 

She  changed  her  major  to  education  and 
after  earning  her  bachelor's  degree  in  ttiat 
field  at  Livingston,  she  earned  a  master's  in 
education  at  Rutgers^Graduate  School  in 
New  Brtinswick. 

Ever  more  pleased  with  her  choice  of  vo- 
cation, she  became  director  of  the  preschool 
day  care  center  in  Rutgers  Council  for 
Higher  Education  in  Newark  (CHEM) 
Sch(x>l  where  she  remained  until  she  came 
to  the  Newark  I>ay  Center  as  its  executive 
director  in  the  fall  of  1981. 

Morris  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  YMWCA  of  Newark  and  Vi- 
cinity for  six  years,  has  served  as  board  sec- 
retary and  presently  is  chairman  of  the 
board's  executive  committee. 

Louise  Tyrus,  the  Newark  Fresh  Air  Fund 
campaign  chairman  who  also  is  urban  af- 
fairs coordinator  for  Public  Service  Electric 
and  Gas  Co..  joined  the  board  at  the 
YMWCA  at  the  same  time  as  Morris.  Tyrus 
called  the  Newark  Day  Center's  top  execu- 
tive "a  sensitive  and  accessible  leader  always 
willing  to  lend  her  resources  to  worthwhile 
community  efforts. 

"I've  worked  with  Trish  on  numerous 
boards  and  advisory  task  forces  and  she 
always  has  been  an  advocate  for  those  of  us 
who  live  and  work  in  urban  areas  ttirough- 
out  the  state.  She  has  distinguished  herself 
in  multiple  roles— as  a  career  woman,  ad- 
ministrator, mother  and  mentor.  She  has  a 
reputation  for  honesty,  integrity  and  com- 
mitment to  positive  change  and  has  earned 
a  well-deserved  credibility  among  her  col- 
leagues." 

John  Gualtiere,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  YMWCA  of  Newark  and  Vicinity,  said 
Morris  is  "a  very  effective  lady." 

"She  is  a  pleasant  and  fair  person,  one 
who  seizes  u|)on  issues,  listening  to  both 
sides,  then  makes  firm  decisions.  She  is  very 
Involved  and  effective." 

Mrs.  Lillian  Walker  of  Burlington.  Morris' 
mother,  said  her  daughter  as  a  child  was 
"intelligent,  likable  and  studious.  She  didn't 
change  one  bit  when  she  grew  up." 

"I  had  four  brothers  and  four  sisters  and  I 
often  took  kids  in  the  neighborhood  on  trips 
to  Atlantic  C^ty  and  Coney  Island,  so  Trish 
was  accustomed  to  being  around  children." 
Mrs.  Walker  recalled.  "She  is  very  dedicated 
to  finding  ways  to  get  the  inner  city  kids  out 
into  the  country  in  the  summer." 

Morris  compared  the  trips  sponsored  by 
her  mother  for  neighborhood  youngsters  to 
the  Newark  Fresh  Air  Fund  camp  experi- 
ence. 

"When  you  get  a  kid  away  you're  giving 
something  to  remember  for  a  lifetime  and  to 
inspire,"  she  said  "It  ciianges  a  child's  per- 
spective to  get  out  of  the  inner  city,  even  for 
a  little  while." 

Morris  expressed  concern  tliat  New  Jersey 
residents  may  confuse  the  Newark  Fresh  Air 
Fund  with  another  Fresh  Air  Fund  organi- 
zation in  New  York. 

"The  Newark  Fresh  Air  Fund  is  an  entity 
unto  itself  and  is  not  affiliated  with  any 
other  Fresh  Air  Fund  group,  such  as  the 
one  in  New  York,"  she  explained.  "To  help 
the  inner  city  kids  in  New  Jersey  through 
our  fund,  contributions  must  be  sent  to  the 
Newark  Fresh  Air  Fund  at  the  Newark  Day 
Center  in  Newark." 
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Morris  played  basketball  and  softball,  and 
went  out  for  track.  In  her  school  days  and 
still  enjoys  watching  football  and  basketball 
on  television. 

She  likes  all  kinds  of  music,  including 
rock,  and  plans  to  take  up  piano  lessons  she 
dropped  many  years  ago. 

Work  at  the  Newark  Day  Center  Is  excit- 
ing for  Morris. 

In  addition  to  Its  Fresh  Air  Fund  project. 
the  Newark  Day  Center  conducts  a  geriatric 
health  center  and  preschool  program. 

"I've  found  the  work  at  the  Newark  Day 
Center  custom-made  for  me,"  enthused 
llorris,  host  of  the  Black  Spectnun  pro- 
gram. WWHT's  Channel  8  community  Inter- 
est presentation.  "I'm  not  interested  in 
doing  things  of  major  significance  on  a  vast 
scale;  I  Just  want  to  keep  doing  the  little 
things  to  help  others.  Sometimes  even  a 
cheerful  'hello'  can  do  that. 

"It's  a  great  challenge  to  have  a  part  In 
the  1S83  Newark  Fresh  Air  Fund  drive.  De- 
spite all  the  building  going  on  In  Newark. 
many  Isolated  Inner  city  neighborhoods  are 
constantly  going  downhill  and  this  Is  so  ev- 
erywhere In  the  State. 

"Support  systems  for  the  youth  In  the 
inner  city  have  been  reduced  to  practically 
nothing.  The  Newark  Fresh  Air  Fund  con- 
cept, going  back  100  years,  is  known  to  the 
public  as  a  general  concept.  But  what  we 
must  do  Is  Inform  everyone  of  the  real 
plight  of  the  inner  city  children  today  and 
their  desperate  need  for  assistance."* 


EXTE  VJSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  pol  It  I  wish  to  emphasize  Is  that  the     for  power. 


OUTSIZED  CARGO  NEEDS  AND 
THE  C-5B 


HON.  CLINT  ROBERTS 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1982 
•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  debate  and  controversy 
over  the  selection  of  an  outsized  mili- 
tary air  transport  has  been  clouded  by 
claims  and  counterclaims.  The  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  voted  for 
the  authorization  to  acquire  50  C-5B's 
to  meet  the  Air  Force  needs  for  out- 
sized  carriers  in  rapid  deplojrment. 

The  other  body  had  Instructed  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  acquire 
modified  747's  for  that  purpose.  While 
I  believe  the  747  is  an  excellent  plane, 
it  does  not  meet  the  current  and 
future  needs  of  the  Air  Force  for  this 
assigned  task  of  full  deployment.  A 
portion  of  the  747  commercial  fleet 
now  serves  as  a  mainstay  of  our  war- 
time Civil  Reserve  Augmentation 
Fleet  (CRAF)  for  both  military  per- 
sonnel and  less  bulky  cargo  lift. 

It  is  Important  that  we  listen  to  the 
experts  on  the  subject  before  we  make 
a  final  decision.  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Frank  C.  Carlucci  testified. 

Our  decision  to  buy  C-8B  aircraft  and  ad- 
ditional KC-lO's  Is  In  the  best  interest  of  na- 
tional defense.  I  want  to  state  unequivocally 
that  we  do  not  need,  nor  should  we  be  obli- 
gated to  procure,  excess  commercial  aircraft 
which  could  not  carry  outsize  cargo  and 
would  be  poorly  suited  for  oversize  equip- 
ment. 

Oen.  R.  H.  Barrow,  Commandant  of 
the  Marine  Corps  said. 


ability  to  fcarry  outsized  cargo  is  among  our 
most  crltfcal  deficiencies.  The  C-5  aircraft 
provides  isb  with  the  maximum  flexibility  in 
this  area  f nd,  therefore,  has  my  very  stong 
support. 

I  am  ilot  against  the  747,  but  I  do 
giving  our  Air  Force  the 
proper  tjols  to  perform  the  Job  we 
have  aski  id  them  to  do.« 
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AWAIID- WINNING  ESSAY  ON 
NUCLEAR  WAR 


NDN.  BARNEY  FRANK 

or  HASSACHusrrrs 

IN  THl    HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

7  \unday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  I*RANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Friday  I. had  the  very  great  privilege 
of  attencing  a  dinner  sponsored  by  the 
Concem«d  Citizens  for  Nuclear  Disar- 
mament jn  the  city  of  Attleboro.  This 
group  of  dedicated  citizens  recently 
sponsored  an  essay  contest  for  high 
school  s(|udent8  in  the  greater  Attle- 
boro areii  on  the  subject  of  nuclear 
disarmanient.  I  commend  the  members 
of  CCNri  for  this  initiative.  It  is  im- 
portant (jhat  young  people  be  encour- 
aged to  make  their  contribution  to  the 
political  iprocess,  and  particularly  to 
the  question  of  forestalling  a  nuclear 
war.  For  if  nuclear  war  comes,  those 
who  hava  most  of  their  lives  yet  to  live 
are  the  ones  who  have  the  most  to 
lose. 

This  eaitest  sponsored  by  the  Con- 
cerned citizens  for  Nuclear  Disarma- 
ment is  (^e  more  in  a  series  of  very  en- 
couraging initiatives  which  citizen 
groups  hgve  been  taking  all  across  this 
country  to  demonstrate  their  opposi- 
tion to  an  unlimited  arms  race.  The 
nuclear  issue  is  one  in  which  people 
have  been,  in  many  respects,  ahead  of 
their  elected  leaders  and  all  of  us  con- 
cerned with  the  need  to  reduce  the 
terrible  biurden  of  nuclear  arms  are  in 
the  debt  I  of  these  citizens  who  have 
taken  the  lead  in  this  matter. 

A  nundber  of  very  eloquent  and 
thoughfia  essays  were  submitted  and 
the  Judg^  in  this  contest  had  a  very 
difficult  iime.  The  winning  essay  was 
written  by  David  Humphrey  of  North 
Attleboro.  It  is  a  forceful  and  cogent 
statement  of  the  need  to  take  Immedi- 
ate action  to  diminish  the  threait  of 
nuclear  war  and  I  would  like  to  share 
that  essay  with  my  colleagues. 

The  es^y  follows: 

This  morning  a  fifteen  year  old  American 
boy  sat  down  at  the  breaUast  Uble.  poured 
his  cereal.,  and  opened  the  morning  paper. 
As  he  read  he  became  diagusted.  Just  as  he 
had  many>  other  mornings.  The  headlines 
this  momttig.  as  they  had  been  every  other 
morning,  ipoke  only  of  wars  starting  and 
bombs  being  dropped  here  and  there.  It 
seemed  thi  X  the  whole  world  was  filled  with 
hostility,  :hat  there  was  no  longer  any 
regard  to  I  e  shown  for  the  "guy  next  door." 

"The  rl(  h  get  richer,  as  the  poor  get 
poorer."  Ihls  little  saying  also  holds  true 


Th<  "guy  next  door"  was  Invaded 
the  other  day  because  the  "block  bully" 
wanted  more  land  and  more  power,  some- 
body else  to  govern. 

The  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the 
Soviet  Union,  two  of  the  most  powerful  na- 
tions on  this  ekrth,  are  more  powerful  today 
than  at  any  father  time  In  history.  With 
these  two  countries  comes  enough  fire 
power  In  a  haljf  dozen  different  types  of  nu- 
clear weapons  ito  blow  up  the  world  several 
times  over!  Why  would  anyone  need  so 
much  nuclear  bower?  Even  if  worse  came  to 
worse,  wouldn't  once  be  enough?  But  even 
once  Is  much  too  much!  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  a  limited  nuclear  war!  Once  a  nu- 
clear war  sUr^d,  would  there  be  anything 
left  to  end?     j 

For  In  a  nuclear  exchange  most  of  the  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  exploded.  "The 
earth  would  momenUrily  flicker  back  at  the 
distant  stars  and  then  probably  go  out.  the 
very  life  of  the  planet  extinguished."  ' 

A  freeze  Isnt  good  enough.  It  Is  impera- 
tive that  we  reduce  the  amount  of  nuclear 
weapons  In  existence  today.  We  must  sup- 
port programs  like  START  (Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks)  and  CCD  (The  Chlldrens 
Campaign  for  Disarmament).  These  groups 
are  fighting  t<  end  the  arms  race,  not  the 
human  race. 

In  the  Unite  I  SUtes  there  are  fifteen  mil- 
lion plus  High  School  studenU  and  nine  mil- 
lion plus  college  studenU.  All  of  these  stu- 
dents have  goals  and  dreams  which  they 
would  like  to  see  come  true.  But  right  now 
we  must  see  to  it  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
tomorrow.  Witti  all  the  current  world  ten- 
sion I  wonder  if  there  will  be  a  tomorrow. 

To  ensure  tl^at  there  is  a  future  for  the 
youth  of  the  f  orld  I  propose  that  the  stu- 
dents of  the  united  States  work  together  to 
create  an  organization  like  SAND  (Students 
Against  Nuclegr  Destruction).  The  organiza- 
tion could  be  designed  to  fight  for  spending 
cuts  for  nuclear  weapons  and  dismantle  ex- 
isting nuclear  warheads.  With  a  national 
office,  and  refiresentatlves  In  every  state 
and  Washington,  D.C.  SAND  could  educate 
the  young  and  old  who  don't  know  the  full 
extent  of  damages  a  nuclear  war  would 
cause.  Ambitious  youths  backing  SAND 
could  lobby  to  get  nuclear  controls  passed 
and  create  alternatives  to  avoid  a  nuclear 
holocaust. 

Use  the  exiting  school  officers  to  rally 
the  students  ojf  the  school  together  under 
the  antl-nucleir  war  banner.  Send  a  com- 
mittee from  each  High  School  and  college 
to  a  state  seminar  on  the  proposed  SAND 
organization.  Oet  Input  and  Ideas  on  what 
students  across  the  state  want  to  see  done 
concerning  Utdted  States  nuclear  policies 
and  weapons.  From  there  send  a  delegation 
to  attend  a  nitlonal  SAND  organizational 
meeting  with  ^h  sUte  present  and  ready 
to  explore  Its  cpncems.  Using  this  "chain  of 
command"  cairy  Information  back  to  the 
students  on  what  issues  the  majority  of  stu- 
dents are  concerned  about  most.  Have  them 
participate  in  a  letter  writing  campaign  to 
their  respective  congressman,  to  let  Wash- 
ington know  that  SAND  means  business. 
This  country's  youth  are  the  leaders  and 
adult  citizens  a|f  the  United  States  in  future 
years!  i 

That  morning  newspaper  didn't  carry 
much  about  START  or  CCD.  Just  a  little 
comer  spot  be<jause  the  organizations  aren't 
very  strong  and  not  many  supporters.  Ac- 
cording to  pollp.  nobody  really  wants  a  nu- 
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clear  war.  but  very  few  are  willing  to  fight, 
"the  peaceful  disarmament  battle."  We  all 
know,  or  can  at  least  speculate,  what  would 
happen  if  these  groups  failed  and  someone 
would  Just  happen  to  get  control  of  the 
right  button  and  start  what  wouldn't  be 
known  as  the  third  world  war,  but  as  the 
last  world  war!  An  I.C.B.M.  (Intercontinen- 
tal Ballistic  Missile)  takes  a  half  hour  or 
less  to  reach  its  final  resting  place  after 
launching  and  these  missiles  make  up  the 
majority  of  the  United  States  and  Russia's 
nuclear  arms.  It  might  even  be  the  shortest 
war,  probably  two  hours  before  all  the  de- 
struction would  be  complete. 

I  am  that  fifteen  year  old  American  Iwy. 
who  reads  the  morning  paper  everyday. 
Each  day  someone  dies  and  the  miracle  of 
birth  brings  new  life  upon  this  earth  and  I 
become  one  day  older.  This  summer  I  will 
turn  sixteen.  I  have  my  whole  life  ahead  of 
me,  and  I'm  scared!  I'm  scared  that  the 
arms  race  will  end  in  the  most  catastrophic 
war  man  has  ever  seen,  that  the  super 
powers  of  this  world  will  put  a  higher  price 
on  the  MX  missile,  an  I.C.B.M..  or  even  a  B- 
1  bomber,  than  they  put  on  my  life  or  any 
one  else's  in  this  world. 

I  often  lay  awake  long  into  the  night  won- 
dering how  long  this  world  can  survive  con- 
sidering the  current  world  tension?  I  ask 
myself.  Is  this  world  going  to  make  It 
through  another  year,  will  I  ever  become 
.  .  .  seventeen? 

And  if  a  nuclear  war  ever  should  start, 
sometime  it  will  end.  there  will  be  no  win- 
ners—and very  few  survivors!  The  meek  In- 
herit the  Earth,  but  the  dead  .  .  .  will  cover 
lt!« 


SALUTE  TO  THE  PHOENIX 
SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reflecting 
the  expanding  community  which  it 
serves,  the  Phoenix  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, now  celebrating  its  35th  anni- 
versary season,  is  active  and  growing. 

Beginning  in  1947,  the  orchestra  has 
improved  its  artistic  level  and  added 
an  ever-increasing  number  of  concerts 
and  services  to  its  schedule.  In  1964, 
the  orchestra  moved  its  performances 
from  the  cramped  quarters  of  a  local 
high  school  auditorium  to  the  hand- 
some Gammage  Center  for  the  Per- 
forming Arts  on  the  campus  of  Arizo- 
na State  University.  Again,  In  1972, 
the  orchestra  performances  were  relo- 
cated to  the  then  new  2,500-seat  Sym- 
phony Hall,  in  the  heart  of  the  16-acre 
Phoenix  Civic  Plaza  in  the  downtown 
area.  Contributing  members  of  the 
Phoenix  Symphony  Association 
number  more  than  1,500  individuals 
and  organizations  pledging  annual  do- 
nations. And  additional  financial  and 
promotional  support  is  provided 
through  the  services  of  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  Council  and  other  volun- 

A  review  of  the  1981-82  season  of 
"Adventure  in  Music"  reflects  a  corre- 
sponding expansion  of  the  orchestra's 
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professionalism  and  services.  Eighty- 
five  talented  musicians  are  contracted 
for  the  season  extending  from  mid- 
September  to  late  May.  In  addition  to 
the  basic  12  classical  concert  pair,  the 
orchestra  offers  9  pops  concerts,  3 
Christmas  concerts,  a  dozen  or  more 
young  people's  concerts  during  the 
autumn  and  spring,  and  out-of-town 
performances,  or  "run-outs,"  in  such 
communities  as  Prescott,  Olendale, 
and  Wickenburg,  whUe  the  "P.S.O.  II" 
performs  several  concerts  in  valley 
churches. 

Other  highlights  of  the  35th  anni- 
versary season  include  the  orchestra's 
first  winter  music  festival  in  January, 
four  chamber  orchestra  concerts  at 
the  Scottsdale  Center  for  the  Arts,  an 
exclusive  appearance  by  the  preemi- 
nent cellist  Mstislav  Rostropovich,  a 
duo  recital  by  Andre  Watts  and 
Charles  Treger,  and  a  romantic  season 
finale.  "An  Evening  in  Vienna." 

In  addition  to  their  concert  sched- 
ules, many  players  from  the  orchestra 
provide  music  for  the  Arizona  Opera 
Co.  and  Ballet  West,  while  others  par- 
ticipate in  ensemble  work  as  well  as 
the  muslc-ln-the  schools  program,  a 
continually  growing  effort  to  provide 
children  with  live  musical  experiences 
and  to  build  future  audiences. 

Since  1978,  artistic  leadership  of  the 
orchestra  has  been  provided  by  music 
director  and  principal  conductor  Theo 
Alcantara,  the  dynamic  young  Span- 
ish-bom conductor  who  is  also  interna- 
tionally acclaimed  for  his  perform- 
ances with  opera  orchestras.  In  addi- 
tion to  his  duties  in  Phoenix,  Maestro 
Alcantara  is  artistic  director  of  the 
Music  Academy  of  the  West  summer 
festival  in  Santa  Barbara,  and  will 
make  several  appearances  throughout 
the  season  as  guest  conductor  before 
famous  sjonphonic  and  opera  orches- 
tras worldwide. 

New  this  season  to  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  is  resident  conductor 
Philip  Greenberg,  former  assistant 
conductor  of  the  Detroit  Symphony 
and  winner  of  the  Nicolal  Malko  Inter- 
national Conducting  Competition  in 
Copenhagen  in  1977.  While  working 
closely  with  Maestro  Alcantara,  Mr. 
Greenberg  will  conduct  two  classical 
concerts,  and  the  concerts  in  the 
churches,  as  well  as  a  chamber  orches- 
tra concert,  pops  concerts,  and  the 
young  people's  concerts  during  the 
SSth  anniversary  season. 

The  Phoenix  Symphony's  previous 
conductors  have  Included  Eduardo 
Mata.  1971-78:  PhUlp  Spurgeon.  1969- 
71;  Guy  Taylor.  1959-69;  Leslie  Hodge. 
1952-59:  Robert  Lawrence.  1949-52: 
and  John  Bamett,  1947-49. 

National  and  local  predictions  for 
future  growth  of  the  Phoenix  area 
show  unlimited  potential,  and  I  believe 
this  forecast  will  prove  to  apply  to  the 
promising  future  of  the  Phoenix  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  as  well.  Its  35-year 
history  demonstrates  the  orchestra's 
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responsiveness  to  its  ever-growing  and 
broadening  audience.  As  National  Or- 
chestra Week  draws  to  a  close,  I  am 
proud  to  have  the  opportunity  to 
salute  the  members  of  the  Phoenix 
Symphony  and  thank  them  for  the 
tremendous  way  in  which  they  have 
enriched  our  capital  city.* 


BALTIC  GENOCIDE  DAY 


HON.  GUS  YATRON 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 

•  Mr.  YATRON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  York  for  her  dedication  to  this 
special  order,"Genocide  Day." 

Mr.  Speaker,  Soviet  hegemony  is  one 
of  the  greatest  threats  facing  the  free 
world  today  and  In  no  area  is  this 
more  evident  than  in  the  Baltic  region. 
Forty-two  years  ago  the  Soviet  Union 
embarked  on  a  campaign  of  terror 
that  has  yet  to  be  controlled.  Massive 
deportation  and  executions  followed 
the  Red  army  as  they  trounced 
through  Estonia,  Latvia,  and  Lithua- 
nia in  an  attempt  to  "Russify"  those 
countries.  But  even  torture,  deporta- 
tion, and  repression  of  their  linguistic, 
ethnic,  and  religious  Identities  has 
failed  to  break  the  indestructible  spirit 
of  the  Baltic  people. 

The  three  countries  we  are  com- 
memorating today  enjoyed  a  22-year 
period  of  freedom  and  sovereignty  be- 
tween the  two  World  Wars.  This  short 
span  was  enough,  however,  for  these 
people  to  never  again  be  willing  to 
settle  for  less  than  complete  liberty. 
We  must  applaud  the  sense  of  inde- 
pendence these  people  feel  and  re- 
member that  it  was  this  same  spirit 
which  led  to  the  establishment  of  our 
own  coimtry.  A  strong  demonstration 
of  our  moral  support  will  reassure 
these  struggling  people  that  their 
hope  for  freedom  in  the  future  is  justi- 
fied and  well  founded.  The  United 
States  has  never  recognized  the  Soviet 
incorporation  of  these  Baltic  States 
and  the  Congress  should  now  set  a 
precedent  that  our  Government  will 
oppose  the  governments  of  countries 
which  violate  the  freely  expressed 
wishes  of  its  inhabitants  and  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  pledge  my  support  to 
the  oppressed  people  of  Estonia, 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania  and  to  the  com- 
memoration of  Baltic  Genocide  Day.* 
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PROFESSOR  DEliPOPOLO  CO- 
ORDINATES SUCCESSFUL  SEMI- 
NAR ON  CRIME  PREVENTION 


HON.  STAN  PARRIS 

or  VIROIHIA 
Uf  THC  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  between 
March  25  and  29  of  this  year,  a  com- 
munity concern  seminar  was  held  at 
the  Annandale  Campus  of  the  North- 
em  Virginia  Community  College.  This 
program,  entitled  "Crime  Prevention: 
A  Need  for  Community  Action."  was 
coordinated  by  the  distinguished  An- 
thony James  DelPopolo,  Sr.,  professor 
of  administration  of  Justice  at  NVCC 
In  Annandale. 

Profesor  DelPopolo  has  been  a  resi- 
dent of  northern  Virginia  for  the  past 
33  years  and  is  a  well-known  writer, 
consultant,  counselor,  and  college  pro- 
fessor in  the  field  of  criminal  Justice. 
In  1969.  he  Joined  the  faculty  of  the 
Northern  Virginia  Community  College 
as  part-time  Instructor  in  corrections 
science,  and  in  1976.  was  appointed 
full  professor  of  administration  of  Jus- 
tice. This  Is  Professor  DelPopolo's 
eighth  seminar  relating  to  community 
problems  in  training,  education,  court 
services,  corrections,  and  police  sci- 
ence. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  among  the  many 
from  my  district  who  believe  this 
annual  program  is  invaluable  In  Im- 
proving the  social  and  criminal  Justice 
among  our  community  citizenry.  I 
therefore,  would  like  to  present  an 
analysis  of  the  seminar  proceedings. 

Professor  DelPopolo  opened  the 
morning  session  with  a  few  appropri- 
ate remarks,  and  th^n  introduced  the 
assistant  to  the  college  president  for 
public  relations.  James  L.  Bradley, 
who  welcomed  the  students  on  behalf 
of  the  college  president.  Dr.  Richard  J. 
Ernst.  Mr.  Bradley  was  followed  by 
Professor  Alvin  P>uchsman,  adminis- 
tration of  Justice  program  head,  who 
spoke  about  the  corrections,  police  sci- 
ence, and  security  currlcular  offerings. 

The  semlnso-  keynote  speaker,  An- 
thony J.  Travlsono.  executive  director 
of  the  American  Correctional  Associa- 
tion, talked  on  the  subject  "Crime  in 
Our  Community:  Why  It  Must  be  Pre- 
vented." Mr.  Travlsono  told  the  group 
that  "Corrections  has  been  part  of  the 
criminal  Justice  system  for  a  long  time, 
yet  it  is  the  least  understood." 

The  balance  of  the  morning's  pro- 
gram featured  the  presentations  of 
Detectives  Tom  Bell  and  Howard 
Haines  of  the  Arlington  County  Police 
Department,  who  spoke  on  the  topic. 
"The  Role  of  the  Police  in  Crime  Pre- 
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vention.'j  Bell  and  Haines  were  fol- 
lowed bj  Cpl.  Larry  Gamer  of  the 
FranconiB  Substation  of  the  Fairfax 
County  police  Department,  and  Sgt. 
Joseph  Tavares  of  the  Vienna  Town 
Police  Department,  all  representing 
crime  prevention  units  In  their  respec- 
tive communities. 

The  subject  matter  for  the  after- 
noon session  included:  "Sexual  Assault 
in  the  Hffllitary"  and  "How  to  Say  No" 
to  a  Rapjst,"  by  Spec.  Carol  Leer.  Sgt. 
Keith  Jsfrman.  and  Sgt.  Dennis  Tho- 
mides  of  the  Provost  Marshal's  office 
of  the  U<S.  Army  at  Fort  Myer  in  Ar- 
lington, final  presentations  of  the  day  - 
were  ma4e  by  Chief  Deputy  Carl  Peed 
of  the  ^rfax  County  Adult  Deten- 
tion Center,  and  Assistant  Director 
Ron  Hafler  of  the  Arlington  County 
Adult  D^ention  Center  who  spoke  on 
"The  RoQe  of  Jail  Administrators  In 
Crime  Prevention." 

The  second  day's  session  opened 
with  a  movie  entitled:  "The  Paper 
Hangers'*  portraying  the  problem  of 
"bad  checks"  cashed  in  banks,  grocery, 
and  deputment  stores. 

Followtig  the  film,  Edward  Morris 
spoke  oi^  the  "Role  of  Correctional 
Services  lin  Crime  Prevention."  and 
Rev.  William  Simmer  and  Csrnthla 
Holley  tklked  about  "Volunteers  In 
Corrections  Are  Crime  Preventers. 
Too." 

Later  In  the  afternoon.  Maggie 
Thompson  of  the  Fairfax  County's 
Victim  Assistance  Network,  and  Offi- 
cer Robert  Cloyd.  community  relations 
officer  for  the  Fairfax  County  Police 
DepartmMt.  spoke  on  "Self-Protec- 
tion." Included  in  the  presentation, 
was  a  motion  picture  describing  what  a 
woman  ^ould  do  to  protect  herself 
from  potential  rape  and  what  to  do  if 
she  becomes  a  victim. 

The  f iniU  phase  of  the  day  was  given 
by  two  groups  from  the  Juvenile  and 
Domestic  Relations  Courts  in  north- 
em  Virginia.  The  day's  concluding  re- 
marks wtre  delivered  by  Mary  Beth 
Williams  from  the  Falls  Church  Public 
Schools,  [Who  spoke  on  "Preventing 
the  Devdopment  of  Delinquent  Atti- 
tudes Anfong  the  Young." 

On  Saturday  the  session  was  opened 
with  the  showing  of  "The  Oreat  Store 
Robbery."  demonstrating  the  prob- 
lems of  shoplifting  In  local  department 
stores.  Another  film  "Drinking,  Driv- 
ing, and  Rationalize"  was  shown  de- 
picting the  excuses  people  make  for 
drinking  and  driving.  Following  the 
film  were  emotional  presentations 
made  by  Edward  Kunec  of  the  Moth- 
ers Against  Drunken  Drivers  (MADD). 
and  Maiy  Brence  representing  Stu- 
dents Against  Drunken  Drivers 
(SADD).  Also  on  the  panel  was  Peter 
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Larkln.  din  ctor  of  alcohol  safety 
action  progr^  for  Arlington  County, 
who  spoke  0n  "The  Wherefor's  and 
Why's  of  DWi's." 

The  afterioon's  first  session  was 
highlighted  py  a  special  presentation 
by  Leonard  Kolodny  of  the  Retail 
Bureau  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Board  of  Tride  with  offices  in  Wash- 
ington, D.C.I  The  last  presentation  of 
the  day  wte  the  police-community 
sponsored  program  of  "Neighborhood 
Watch:  Neighbors  Who  Care."  with 
panelists  Rair  Clark,  chairman  of  the 
Citizens'  Advisory  Committee  to  the 
McLean  Di^rict  SubsUtion  of  the 
Fairfax  County  Police  Department: 
Jim  Pierce,  the  first  neighborhood 
an  for  the  El  Nldo  Civic 
ENCA)  in  McLean:  and 
fe.  president  of  the  El 

:lation. 
day  featured  Dr.  Mel 
Riddil.  coordinator  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Public  Schools'  narcotics  sub- 
stance abuse]  prevention  program  who 
spoke  on  "The  Role  of  the  Schools  in 
Drug  Abuse  Prevention."  The  other 
panel  membqr  was  Joyce  Tobias  of  the 
Parents  AgiUnst  Drug  and  Alcohol 
Abuse  (PANpA)  organization  who 
spoke  on  "Preventing  Drug  Abuse 
Among  the'  Young,  a  Plan  That 
Works— STRAIGHT.  INC."  Included 
in  the  talk  mbs  a  movie  describing  the 
STRAIGHT  I  program  housed  in  Pe- 
tersburg. Flai 

Afternoon  presentations  included 
the  second  covering  of  the  topic.  "The 
Role  of  Correctional  Services  in  Crime 
Prevention."  Lecture  contributors  in- 
cluded Kenneth  Lane,  director  of  the 
Prerelease  Center  of  the  Fairfax 
County  Ad^ilt  Detention  Center: 
Decker,  probation  offi- 
cer for  the  Virginia  Department  of 
Probation  ai^d  Parole  in  Fairfax;  and 
ipson,  assistant  to  the  as- 
tr  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lent  of  Corrections, 
was  concluded  with 
summaries  provided  by  groups  repre- 
senting the  nole  of  the  average  citizen 
In  self-proteption  from  personal  as- 
sault, the  role  of  the  community  in 
preventing  crime,  and  the  role  of  the 
government  In  crime  prevention.  The 
final  speech  offering  was  made  by  Dr. 
Reuben  Horllck,  clinical  psychologist 
in  Washingti>n.  D.C..  and  former  su- 
perintendent! of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia's Youth  Center  at  Lorton.  Va. 

As  the  seminar  came  to  a  close,  a 
majority  of  ttie  participants  remarked 
that  this  wad  the  most  interesting  and 
Informative  lecture  series  they  ever  at- 
tended.* 


Douglas  Ste 
slstant  dlrec 
lumbla  Depi 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:15  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thormond). 


PRATER 


The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Lord  God  of  our  fathers,  give  us  ears 
to  hear  the  voisdom  which  Thou  didst 
speak  through  Thy  prophet  Zechariah: 
"This  is  what  the  Lord  Almighty  says: 
'administer  true  justice;  show  mercy 
and  compassion  to  one  another.  Do 
not  oppress  the  uHdow  or  the  father- 
less, the  alien  or  the  poor.  In  your 
hearts  do  not  think  evil  of  each 
oWier. '"—Zechariah  7:  8-10. 

On  this  10th  anniversary  of  Water- 
gate, when  we  are  being  reminded  of 
the  arrogance  of  power  and  the  deceit 
of  trusted  leadership,  the  eplUph  of 
Uzzlah.  king  of  Judah.  seems  pro- 
foundly relevant:  "•  •  •  as  his  power 
increased— his  heart  grew  proud— and 
this  was  his  ruin."- 2  Chronicles  26 
:16. 

Father  in  Heaven,  at  a  time  when 
cynicism  and  distrust  are  epidemic, 
send  us  spiritual  and  moral  renewal, 
and  let  it  begin  with  leadership. 
Humble  us.  Lord,  before  it  is  too  late, 
restore  to  us  the  dream  of  our  forefa- 
thers, and  forbid  that  we  should  be 
willing  to  settle  for  anything  less.  In 
Thy  name  and  for  Thy  glory  we  pray. 
Amen. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday.  June  8. 1982) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
That  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  Senate  to  be  in  session  today  as 
long  as  it  is  productive  and  useful  to 
do  so.  In  any  event,  for  a  full  day.  It  is 
still  my  hope  that  this  measure  can  be 
completed  today. 

Before  any  further  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  in  terms  of  limitation  of 
amendments  or  limitation  of  time  are 
undertaken.  I  wish  to  consult  and 
confer  with  other  Members  to  see 
whether  that  is  practical  or  possible. 

It  may  be.  Mr.  President,  that  the 
best  way  to  proceed  is  with  no  agree- 
ment at  all. 

In  any  event,  Mr.  President,  I  have 
no  further  use  of  my  time. 


RECOGNI'nON  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  ten^wre.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 
Does  the  acting  minority  leader  desire 
to  use  his  1  minute? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  1  minute. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair.  . 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 
Mn  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
schedule  of  the  Senate,  as  ordered  last 
evening.  I  believe.  Is  that  after  an  ab- 
breviated time  for  the  recognition  of 
the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  the  Senator  from  California 
would  be  recognized  for  the  purpose  of 
continuing  debate  on  his  bilingual 
amendment.  Is  that  correct? 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Under  the  previous  order,  the  Senate 
will  now  resvuned  consideration  of  the 
pending  business,  which  the  clerk  will 
state  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  1903)  to  amend  the  Votinc 
Richte  Act  of  1M5  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provialonB,  and  for  other  purpoaes. 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  bill. 

AMBIfDlfXIlT  IfO.  ia7t 

(Purpoae:  To  repeal  certain  provisions 
relating  to  bilingual  election  requirements) 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Hata- 
KAWA)  propoM*  an  amendment  numbered 
1870. 
The  amendment  reads  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  blU  add  the  foUowlnr 
Sic.  7.  (a)  SecUon  2  of  the  Voting  Righte 
Act  of  lOes  la  amended  by  striking  out  ".  or 
In  contravention  of  the  guarantees  set  forth 
in  section  4(fX3)". 

(bXl)  Section  9(a)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  ",  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f  X2)". 

(3)  Section  3(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f)(2)". 


r3)  Section  3(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f  K2)". 

(cKl)  The  second  sentence  of  section  4(a) 
of  the  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
",  or  in  contravention  jjf  the  guarantees  set 
forth  in  section  4(f)(2)"  each  time  it  appears 
in  such  sentence. 

(2)  The  second  paragraph  of  such  section 
is  amended  by  strildng  out  ",  or  in  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 4(f  K2) ". 

(3)  The  last  paragraph  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  ".  or  in  contraven- 
tion of  the  guarantees  set  forth  in  section 
4(fX2)". 

(4)  Section  4(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f  X2)". 

(5)  Section  4(f)  of  such  Act  is  repealed. 

(d)  Section  5  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f  X2)". 

(e)  Section  6  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ".  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f  X2)". 

(f)  Section  13  of  such  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  ",  or  in  contravention  of  the 
guarantees  set  forth  in  section  4(f  X2)". 

(gXl)  Section  203  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1065  is  repealed. 

(2)  Sections  204  through  207  of  such  Act 
are  redesignated  as  sections  203  through  207 
respectively. 

(3)  Section  203  of  such  Act  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (b))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "or  203.". 

(4)  Section  204  of  such  Act  (as  redesignat- 
ed by  subsection  (b))  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  ".  202.  or  203"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "or  202". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'Amato).  The  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia is  recognized. 

TKK  snJIIGUAL  RBQUIHXMEirrS  OP  THK  VOTING 
RIGHTS  ACT 

B4r.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  a 
historical  event  in  guaranteeing  that 
no  qualified  citizen  is  prevented  from 
exercising  the  right  to  vote.  I  support 
the  basic  purposes  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

I  do  not.  however,  support  those  sec- 
tions added  to  the  law  in  1975  which 
require  the  use  of  bilingual  election  as- 
sistance. My  amendment  will  strike 
the  1975  bilingual  language  amend- 
ments from  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Senate  has  spoken  out  against 
unnecessary  Federal  burdens  on  State 
and  l<x:al  governments.  The  Voting 
Rights  Act's  bilingual  requirements 
are  such  a  burden. 

For  example,  the  secretary  of  state 
of  Kansas  reported  that  In  two  coun- 
ties, over  $1,556  was  spent  for  one  lone 
ballot  to  be  cast.  Oregon's  Uxpayers 
spent  $7,285  per  vote  during  the  1980 
primary  election  and  $4,273  per  vote 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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during  the  1980  general  election.  The 
people  of  Scotts  County.  Nebr..  spent 
$17,673.26  during  the  1980  primary 
election  and  $16,044.68  during  the 
1980  general  election  to  provide  bilin- 
gual ballots,  and  not  a  single  one  was 
requested. 

That  $33,717.94  could  have  been 
spent  on  a  lot  of  things.  It  could  have 
been  used  to  pay  the  salaries  of  two 
teachers,  perhaps,  or  to  help  purchase 
a  firetruck  or  supplement  a  school 
lunch  program.  But  It  was  wasted. 

In  1980,  California  spent  $1.2  million 
on  bilingual  election  materials.  Is  that 
a  lot  of  money?  Perhaps  a  few  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  or  even  $1  mil- 
lion is  only  a  small  percentage  of  an 
election  budget  for  cities  the  size  of 
Los  Angeles  or  New  York,  but  the 
burden  on  our  smaller  localities  is  sig- 
nificant. The  city  manager  of  Barstow, 
Calif.,  recently  reported  to  me  that 
the  expense  for  a  candidate  Informa- 
tion pamphlet  was  increased  by  about 
62  percent  because  of  foreign  language 
requirements— and  this  despite  free 
translation  services  by  the  local  Junior 
college. 

As  I  pointed  out  earlier,  these  costs 
are  affecting  local  governments  from 
Kansas  to  Oregon,  often  eliciting  little 
use  of  bilingual  materials.  The  mayor 
of  Manhattan  Beach.  Calif.,  recently 
wrote: 

In  canvuslng  the  municipal  election  re- 
sults during  the  past  several  yean,  we  have 
not  found  an  instance  of  the  Spanish  lan- 
guage portion  of  the  ballot  within  our  City 
being  voted.  Election  after  election  we  are 
contacted  by  our  constituents  expressing 
their  anger  over  this  mandated  expenditure. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  Man- 
hattan Beach  are  expressing  their 
anger  at  the  wrong  government.  The 
culprit  is  not  the  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments that  adhere  to  the  law.  but 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
which  created  this  problem. 

We  must  realize  that  we  cannot, 
with  the  stroke  of  a  pen.  address  the 
needs  of  Manhattan  Beach  and  Scotts 
Bluff  from  our  offices  in  Washington, 
D.C.  We  must  realize  that  the  costs  of 
bilingual  ballots,  whether  large  or 
small,  are  costs  imposed  by  the  Feder- 
al Government  on  municipal  and 
county  governments.  If  a  State  be- 
lieves that  bilingual  ballots  are 
needed,  then  let  it  choose  where  and 
how  they  will  be  used.  New  Mexico 
has  used  multilingual  ballots  since 
1912  and  Maine  has  required  special 
assistance  for  Its  French-speaking  citi- 
zens, all  without  prodding  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  1975  amendments  were  poorly 
crafted.  They  require  States  and  polit- 
ical subdivisions  to  provide  voting  ma- 
terials and  instructions  in  languages 
other  than  English  when  one  of  two 
mechanisms  is  triggered.  The  first,  in 
section  4,  mandates  the  use  of  foreign 
language  ballots  if:  First,  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  voting  age  citizens  of  a 


political  subdivision  were  members  of 
a  language  minority  group  on  Novem- 
ber 1,  :  972;  second,  only  English 
voting  m  iterials  were  supplied  voters 
on  that  ( late;  and  third,  less  than  SO 
percent  )f  the  Jurisdictions'  voters 
turned  oit  for  the  1972  Presidential 
election.  The  logic  of  all  of  this  seems 
to  be  t:  lat  if  there  are  a  sizable 
number  if  people  who  cannot  speak 
English  ind  they  are  not  voting,  it 
must  be  because  only  English  lan- 
guage ballots  are  made  available. 

One  cay  see  from  these  criteria  that 
the  act  ^oes  not  address  the  voting 
rights  of  individuals,  but  of  groups. 
The  first  part  of  the  section  4  trigger- 
ing mectmnlsm  applies  to  those  Juris- 
dictions "where  the  Director  of  the 
Census  determines  that  more  than  5 
percent  qf  the  citizens  of  voting  age 
residing  ip  such  State  or  political  sub- 
division ^e  members  of  a  single  lan- 
guage minority." 

Mr.  President,  you  might  wonder 
how  the  Director  of  the  Census  knows 
whether  individuals  can  or  cannot 
speak  EiKlish.  He  cannot,  or  course. 
In  fact  ttte  determination  that  an  indi- 
vidual belongs  in  a  particular  language 
minority  group  is  not  made  on  the 
basis  of  language  ability  at  all.  It  is 
made  solely  on  the  basis  of  an  Individ- 
ual's surname. 

So,  if  y4ur  surname  Is  Lopez,  you  are 
a  member  of  a  Spanish-language 
group  ev^n  if  you  are  descended  from 
a  Lopez  that  came  to  America  before 
the  arrival  of  the  Anglo-Saxons.  You 
might  be  a  fourth-generation  Ameri- 
can who  cannot  speak  a  word  of  Span- 
ish, but  i|  your  name  Is  Lopez,  you  are 
counted  as  that  part  of  the  population 
that  is  entitled  to  a  bilingual  ballot. 

If  youri  surname  is  Hayakawa.  you 
are  amopg  the  Japanese-American 
group.  It  does  not  matter  if  you  are  a 
U.S.  Senator  and  a  professor  of  Eng- 
lish incariable,  as  I  am,  of  reading  the 
Japanese!  langxiage.  You  are  counted 
as  being  a  member  of  the  Japanese 
languagesroup. 

Mr.  Prnident.  my  wife  whose  name 
is  also  Hayakawa.  is  of  Anglo-Saxon 
parentage  and  was  bom  in  Indiana. 
Yet  she  lis  included  in  the  Japanese 
language  minority  group  because  she 
is  marrlad  to  a  Hayakawa.  Likewise, 
our  children,  who  are  very  far  distant 
from  the  language  of  my  ancestors, 
are  also  oounted  as  being  entitled  to  a 
foreign  linguage  ballot. 

The  setond  part  of  the  requirement 
assumes  ^hat  if,  in  1972,  a  Jurisdiction 
supplied  only  English  election  materi- 
als to  an  {electorate  that  included  a  siz- 
able language  minority  group— and 
again,  tlut  group  may  be  largely  Eng- 
lish-speaking—It was  discriminating 
against  tihat  group.  That  is  quite  an 
assumptibn. 

Jurisdictions  are  suddenly  Judged 
guilty  of  discrimination  for  recogniz- 
ing what  has  been  fact  for  200  years, 
that  Endlish  is  the  language  of  maln- 
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stream  Amer  ca  and  voting  is  an  act  of 
entering  the  mainstream  and  becom- 
ing part  of  It.  Actually,  if  Marin 
County,  Cal  f..  were  to  provide  me 
with  a  Japinese  language  ballot,  I 
would  be  diBcrimlnated  against,  be- 
cause I  cannot  read  the  dam  language. 

The  final  part  applies  to  those  Juris- 
dictions in  which  less  than  SO  percent 
of  the  voting  age  population  voted  in 
the  1972  Presidential  election.  As  we 
recall,  the  Presidential  election  of  that 
year  was  less  than  exciting.  The  poll- 
sters predicted  a  lopsided  victory  for 
the  Incumb^t  and  that  is  exactly 
what  occurr^.  In  1972  there  was  an 
extremely  \o^  tumout  of  less  than  SO 
percent  of  the  population. 

What  doe^  that  mean?  Does  that 
mean  the  entire  population  should 
have  ballots  lin  some  other  language? 
Of  course  noi 

To  blame  Ipcal  Jurisdictions  for  dis- 
crimination because  of  a  low  tumout 
in  a  lackluster  election  is  simply  not 
fair.  I 

Mr.  President,  I  am  leery  of  those 
who  quote  statistics  about  increased 
voter  registration  due  to  foreign  lan- 
guage ballots.  There  is  evidence  that 
foreign  language  ballots  have  attract- 
ed a  lot  of  fraud,  as  well  as  voters— 
perhaps  moie  fraud  than  voters.  A 
random  check  last  year  of  applications 
for  bilingual  ballots  in  Santa  Clara 
County,  Calif.,  revealed  that  22  of  100 
of  those  wh^  registered  for  bilingual 
ballots  were  not  even  citizens.  The 
U.S.  attomey  for  the  northern  district 
of  California!  is  still  investigating  the 
matter,  but  think  of  the  implications; 
22  out  of  1001  were  not  even  citizens  of 
the  United  siates.  But  they  are  voting. 
or.  at  least,  are  registered  to  vote. 

Those  who  originally  proposed  the 
Federal  foreign  language  ballot 
claimed  that  ithey  were  trying  to  bring 
more  people  fnto  the  electoral  process, 
ley  meant  to  Include  non- 
most  cherished  right  of 


I  wonder  if  t: 
citizens  in  t: 
citizenship. 
I  do  not 
mitted  deli 
aliens.  I  th: 
eagerness  of 
hunters,  wh 
without   tell 
they  have 
aliens  are  ei 


ieve  this  fraud  was  com- 
rately  by  these  resident 
it  was  the  result  of  the 
the  professional  bounty 
go  out  to  register  voters 
g  the  Individuals  that 
be  citizens  first.  The 
y  prey  for  the  groups 
that  pay  thise  bounty  hunters,  thus 
placing  political  strength  over  elector- 
al integrity,  i 

Mr.  President,  the  word  "constitu- 
tional" has  gotten  quite  a  workout  in 
this  97th  Congress  on  a  number  of 
issues,  and  tfie  debate  on  the  foreign 
language  pitovisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  id  no  exception.  Supporters 
claim  that  foreign  language  ballots  are 
a  constitutional  necessity.  As  the  Asso- 
ciation of  thp  Bar  of  the  City  of  New 
York  said  ofjnon-English-speaking  citi- 
zens in  the  F  ecoro  of  April  1982: 
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Since  these  persons  are  citizens  under  our 
Constitution,  and  entitled  to  participate  in 
the  electoral  process,  it  seems  clear  to  us 
that  bilingual  elections  are  the  way  to  give 
meaning  to  their  right  of  free  exercise  of 
the  franchise  in  a  democracy. 

That  is  an  interesting  statement,  but 
certainly  not  unique.  It  has  been  said 
over  and  over  again  by  the  advocates 
of  foreign  language  ballots.  The  right 
to  vote  is  constitutional,  therefore  for- 
eign language  ballots  must  be  constitu- 
tionally necessary,  since  they  help 
non-English-speaking  voters  exercise 
their  right  to  vote. 

Those  who  claim  that  foreign  lan- 
guage ballots  are  a  constitutional  ne- 
cessity are  not  reading  the  Constitu- 
tion. Article  14.  section  1  of  the  Con- 
stitution says  that  citizens  shall  not  be 
denied  "equal  protection  of  the  law." 

Yet  the  bilingual  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  apply  only  to  four 
special  groups,  and  even  among  those 
groups  bilingual  assistance  is  given 
only  if  they  comprise  5  percent  or 
more  of  a  voting  Jurisdiction.  So  if  I 
am  living  in  Hawaii  and  my  name  is 
Hayakawa.  I  am  covered  by  the  act. 
But  if  my  next  door  neighbor,  Mr. 
Song,  is  a  Korean-American,  he  is  out 
of  luck  because  his  minority  group  is 
too  small  to  trigger  the  bilingual  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

This  whole  controversy  over  bilin- 
gual ballots  Is  an  important  part  of 
the  phenomenon  of  polltlclzation  of 
linguistic  and  cultural  differences  in 
our  society.  Those  from  parts  of  the 
country  that  are  more  isolated  from 
the  fray  may  shrug  the  issue  off  now, 
but  this  country  is  headed  toward  seri- 
ous social  conflict  if  steps  are  not 
taken  to  shore  up  the  status  of  the 
common  language,  namely  English, 
that  has  played  a  crucial  role  In  our 
past  and  present  imity. 

As  Thomas  Sole  has  pointed  out, 
people  from  all  over  the  world— hun- 
dreds of  nationalities  of  all  different 
colors  and  religions— have  come  to- 
gether and  have  learned  to  speak  a 
common  language  and  created  this 
wonderful  diverse  society  which  we 
call  America,  and  it  is  a  miracle  in 
world  history  that  such  a  thing  has 
happened.  It  has  happened  because  we 
have  a  common  language,  and  now  we 
are  trytog  to  reverse  the  process  by 
this  bilingual  nonsense. 

Our  common  language  has  played  an 
important  role  in  the  past.  With 
knowledge  of  the  English  language, 
wonderful  opportunities  were  sudden- 
ly available  to  newcomers.  A  man  did 
not  have  to  be  a  peasant  farmer  Just 
because  his  ancestors  had  been  peas- 
ant farmers  in  the  old  country.  With 
his  new  language  and  freedom  of  mo- 
bility, he  could  seek  opportunity  in 
any  part  of  the  country,  not  Just  the 
confines  of  a  linguistic  ghetto. 

Today,  as  in  the  past,  our  country  Is 
an  attraction  to  people  from  all  over 
the  world  and  from  every  cultural  and 
linguistic  background.  In  fact,  we  have 


more  Immigrants— legal  and  illegal- 
entering  our  country  now  than  ever 
before.  Given  the  important  role  of 
the  English  language,  it  is  essential 
that  these  newcomers  recognize  the 
necessity  of  learning  the  common  lan- 
guage which  will  allow  them  to  partici- 
pate in  American  society. 

But  we  are  not  giving  our  immi- 
grants the  signal  that  they  are  wel- 
come into  our  society.  We  are  simply 
telling  them  that  they  can  stay  sepa- 
rate and  continue  speaking  Spanish  or 
Japanese  or  Cantonese  or  whatever, 
and  somehow  they  can  still  make 
something  of  themselves  and  partici- 
pate in  our  society  as  equals. 

There  is  another  element  of  discrim- 
ination in  all  of  this  that  no  one  has 
pointed  out.  In  197S.  when  the  Con- 
gress voted  to  require  that  scarce  tax 
dollars  be  spent  to  facilitate  elections 
for  non-English-speaking  Chinese,  His- 
panics  and  American-Indian  dialects, 
they  did  not  make  such  a  provtsion. 
Mr.  President,  for  non-English-speak- 
ing Germans.  Italians,  Russians. 
Finns.  Hungarians,  and  Serbo-Cro- 
atians.  It  is  as  if  there  Is  a  kind  of 
racism  implied  here.  Serbo-Croatians 
and  Russians  and  Italians  are  white. 
Filipino  and  Chinese  native  Americans 
are  not.  Do  they  need  this  special  help 
while  white  people  do  not?  Is  this  the 
implicit  message  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  bilingual  l>aUot  provisions 
of  that  Voting  Rights  Act? 

The  Federal  law  still  says  that 
knowledge  of  English  is  necessary  to 
become  a  naturalised  citizen.  It  also 
says  English  la  not  necessary  to  exer- 
cise that  citizenship  if  you  are  Spanish 
or  Asian. 

This.  Mr.  President,  is  a  curious  in- 
stance of  unconscious  racism,  and  it  is 
time  that  the  Senate  realize  it  made  a 
mistake  7  years  ago  and  restore  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  iU  original  sUte: 
A  tool  to  Insure  each  qualified  citizen 
his  right  to  cast  a  ballot. 

Foreign  language  ballots  do  not  help 
our  citizens:  they  delude  them.  They 
do  not  reduce  oommimlcatlon  barriers; 
they  build  them  up  and  perpetuate 
them.  The  1975  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  are  broad,  expen- 
sive, and  an  imposition  on  State  and 
local  governments. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  upon  the  Senate 
to  pass  my  amendment  and  end  the 
experiment  with  the  Federal  bilingual 
ballot. 

I  thank  the  Chair.  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  MATHIA8.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor 1  minute. 

Mr.  HUDDLB8TON.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  Just  want  to  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  California 
for  his  initiative  In  offering  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  believe  there  is 
anyone  in  the  Senate,  indeed  possibly 


anyone  in  the  United  States,  who  is 
better  qualified  to  speak  on  this  par- 
ticular subject  than  the  Senator  from 
California.  The  Senator  has  correctly 
pointed  out  the  inconsistencies  that 
exist  in  this  particular  amendment. 
We  do  not  have  to  look  very  far  to  see 
the  difficulties  that  can  come  to  a 
country,  a  society,  when  dual  lan- 
guages, multllanguages.  are  the  order 
of  the  day.  When  tve  look  aroimd  and 
see  those  who  have  difficulty  in 
voting,  we  might  consider  the  provi- 
sions that  most  States  provide  to  take 
care  of  that,  particularly  those  that 
may  be  blind,  who  cannot  read  a  ballot 
in  any  language.  Provisions  are  made 
to  make  sure  they  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  use  the  ballot. 

Here  is  a  perfect  example  of  a  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  that  serves  no  useful 
purpose.  The  symbolism  of  it  Is  not  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
expense  of  it  is  unnecessary  and  the 
bill  would  be  better.  The  voting  proc- 
esses in  this  country  would  be  stronger 
if,  as  the  Senator  from  California  sug- 
gests, this  amendment  was  passed  and 
these  provisions  stricken  from  the  bill. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
California  is  a  powerful  advocate.  He 
is  the  premier  expert  on  linguistics  in 
the  United  States,  and  therefore  he 
speaks  with  great  authority. 

Beyond  his  expertise  in  the  field  of 
linguistics,  he  has  brought  to  our  at- 
tention the  feelings  of  the  people  of 
Manhattan  Beach.  Calif.,  and  that 
stirs  sentimental  memories  with  me. 
Nearly  40  years  ago.  when  I  was  serv- 
ing on  a  ship  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  I 
became  very  familiar  with  that  part  of 
California  and  have  very  happy  memo- 
ries of  it.  So  he  tugs  at  my  heart- 
strings. 

He  talks  about  the  necessity  for 
having  a  common  language  among  all 
Americans,  and  we  only  have  to  cast 
our  eyes  northward  over  the  Canadian 
border  to  see  the  tragedies  that  can 
occur  when  a  nation  is  divided  by  lan- 
guage barriers.  On  many  grounds  the 
Senator  from  California  is  a  powerful 
advocate. 

However,  we  are  not  legislating  on 
sentiment  or  feelings  or  memories  of 
hi4)py  days.  We  have  to  legislate  on 
the  record.  The  record  is  contained— I 
would  refer  Members  to  it— in  the 
report  issued  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  in  the  other  body  in  1975 
when  an  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  being  debated. 

In  January  1975.  the  CivU  Rights 
Commission  submitted  to  the  Con- 
gress a  report  on  the  first  10  years  of 
operation  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
That  report  evaluated  the  current 
status  of  minority  voting  rights  in  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions. 
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The  report  very  clearly  showed  that 
members  of  language  minorities 
needed  this  protection.  Those  citizens 
are  protected  by  the  very  language  the 
Senator  from  California  would  strike. 

Since  this  is  fully  set  forth  in  the 
report,  I  am  not  going  to  read  into  the 
Record  at  an  expense  of  time  and 
printing  all  of  this  evidence,  but  I 
want  to  a&sure  the  Senator  that  the 
record  is  there. 

We  further  have  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  on  the  legislation  before 
us.  which  indicates  that  there  is  a  con- 
tinued need. 

This  amendment  would  repeal  all 
protections  accorded  to  language  mi- 
nority citizens  by  Congress  in  1975 
under  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  reject  it  as  an  amend- 
ment whose  Justification  cannot  be  es- 
tablished. This  amendment  would 
repeal  not  only  bilingual  election  as- 
sistance, it  would  repeal  section  2  pro- 
tections for  citizens  of  Hispanic,  Asian. 
American  Indian,  and  Eskimo  herit- 
age, and  it  would  repeal  section  5  pre- 
clearance  for  the  entire  SUtes  of 
Texas,  Alaska,  Arizona,  and  the  nu- 
merous other  counties  brought  in  by 
the  1975  trigger.  By  eliminating  the 
1975  trigger— which  includes  the  pres- 
ence of  more  than  5  percent  of  lan- 
guage minority  citizens— we  would  also 
eliminate  section  5  preclearance  pro- 
tections for  black  voters  in  these  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions. 

For  example,  the  State  of  Texas  was 
covered  as  a  result  of  the  1975  lan- 
guage minority  amendments.  But  once 
covered,  preclearance  also  protects 
black  voters  in  Texas,  as  well  as  His- 
panic voters  when  the  Department  of 
Justice  reviews  election  changes  as  It 
is  required  to  do  under  section  5.  If 
this  amendment  were  adopted,  1.190 
million  black  citizens  of  voting  age  in 
Texas  would  lose  the  protection  of  sec- 
tion 5  along  with  more  than  2  million 
U.S.  citizens  of  Mexican  descent. 
Where  is  the  record  to  support  such  a 
drastic  measure?  The  State  of  Texas 
has  had  more  letters  of  objection 
under  section  5  in  6  years  than  any 
other  State  has  had  in  16  years;  that 
Is,  about  85  letters  of  objection,  object- 
ing to  over  130  individual  election 
changes. 

Not  only  would  States  and  Jurisdic- 
tions such  as  Texas  be  stripped  of  sec- 
tion 5  protection,  but  language  minori- 
ty citizens  in  Texas  and  elsewhere 
around  the  country— in  every  place 
from  Alaska  to  Dade  County— would 
lose  the  protections  of  the  bilingual 
ballot  under  section  203.  Where  is  the 
record  to  support  such  a  drastic  meas- 
ure? If  anything,  our  language  minori- 
ty citizens  should  be  encouraged  to 
participate  because  they  have  been 
discouraged— in  fact,  shut  out— for  so 
long.  What  effect  would  eliminating 
bilingual  voting  assistance  have? 
Would  we  not  be  saying  to  our  lan- 
guage minority  citizens:  "Stay  home 
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from    tlK    polls;    don't    vote;    don't 
become  l|ivolved"?  Is  that  the  message 
we  want  to  send  them?  Eliminating  bi- 
lingual election  assistance  would  be  In- 
consistent   with    Congress    action    in 
adopting!  the  bilingual  provisions  of 
the  Votirig  Rights  Act  Just  7  years  ago. 
But  the  amendment  does  not  even 
stop  at  eliminating  bilingual  elections 
and    section    5    preclearance.     This 
amendment  would  also  prevent  lan- 
guage mltiority  citizens  from  challeng- 
ing disciimlnatory   election   practices 
under  section  2  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  That  is,  even  the  most  general 
prohibition  on  voting  discrimination, 
requiring  an  extremely  high  standard 
of  proof— which  has  been  the  subject 
of  intensa  debate  In  the  Senate— would 
be  denied  U.S.  citizens  of  Hispanic, 
lerican  Indian,  and  Eskimo 
ere,  again,  is  the  record  to 
wholesale  denial  of  pro- 
millions  of  U.S.  citizens? 
The  need!  to  amend  section  2  to  incor- 
porate a  iesults  test  was  supported  by 
Hispanic,  I  Asian,  and  Indian  organiza- 
tions andl  those  involved  in  litigation 
over  vote!  dilution.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  language  minority  citi- 
zens needi  the  protections  of  section  2 
that    this    amendment    would    deny 
them.       ! 

Mr.  Pr^ident,  I  think  the  amend- 
ment simbly  goes  too  far,  and  I  urge 
the  Senat*  to  reject  it. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I. 
too.  want 'to  acknowledge  the  interest 
of  the  Seiator  from  California  in  this 
issue,  as  Well  as  the  Interest  of  the 
Senator  ^rom  Kentucky,  who  has 
taken  mueh  Interest  in  the  flow  of  in- 
dividuals kito  this  country  and  the  Im- 
plicatlons,of  that,  not  only  upon  them 
and  thelt  families,  but  also  upon 
Americans.  He  takes  a  very  active  in- 
terest in  this  issue. 

areas  of  agreement  and 
of  difference,  but  I  respect 
,iat  he  takes  the  time  to  fa- 
miliarize himself  with  these  Issues  and 
works  coi^ientiously  on  them. 

As  the  Senator  from  Maryland  has 
pointed  out.  this  goes  far  beyond  ques- 
tions of  bilingual  elections.  It  reaches 
the  whole  question  of  coverage  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  millions  of 
Hispanics  and  other  nonwhlte  Ameri- 
cans.        I 

I  have  b^n  in  the  Senate  since  1965 
and  have  keen  the  passage  of  this  leg- 
islation which  protects  the  right  of 
Hispanic  bitlzens  in  this  Nation  to 
vote.  I  remember  very  well  the  hear- 
ings that  were  held;  we  received  testi- 
mony suggesting  rampant  discrimina- 
tion agalnpt  those  individuals.  Specifi- 
cally, the  most  fundamental  right  of 
all,  the  right  to  vote  is  compromised 
by  such  discrimination. 

Discrimfiatlon  continues,  and  we 
have  referred  in  the  committee  report 
to  the  particular  problems  of  protect- 
ing Hispanics'  right  to  vote.  I  wUl  in- 
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elude   those  [references   in  my  com- 
ments in  the  RscoRO  today. 

The  fact  1^  we  drafted  these  young 
Americans  at  the  time  of  the  Vietnam 
war.  They  served  In  Southeast  Asia 
and  many  oif  them  died  over  there. 
But  their  parents,  despite  having  lived 
here  for  makiy  years,  did  not  speak 
English.  Th^y  wanted  to  be  able  to 
have  some  v<^ce  in  the  decisionmaking 
process  of  this  country,  but  were 
denied  it.  Titose  facts  have  been  re- 
vealed time  1^  and  time  out. 

Some  Mempers  of  this  body  point  to 
the  flow  of  refugees  of  various  ances- 
tries who  have  come  to  this  Nation- 
Irish  who  sp^ak  English.  English  who 
speak  English.  French  who  speak 
French. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  part  of  this 
Nation  that  has  greater  ethnic  diversi- 
ty than  my  own  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. We  have  26  different  nationali- 
ties of  5.000  people  or  more  in  the 
Greater  Boston  area  alone. 

I  am  famliar  with  the  arguments 
with  respect  to  some  of  these  individ- 
uals: If  theyj  can  learn  English,  why 
should  not  the  Hispanics  in  our  society 
learn  English?  The  fact  is  that  many 
non-English  speakers  attend  bilingual 
programs,  where  they  do  learn  Eng- 
lish ^ 

As  the  Se: 
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itor  from  Maryland  has 
'e  are  talking  about  more 
ingual  aspects  of  this 
.[so  about  the  section  5 
and  the  oth^r  provisions  that  apply 
not  only  to  millions  of  Hispanics  but 
also  to  other  minorities  who  face  dis- 
crimination.  I 

I  point  out  ihat  the  issue  of  the  cost 
of  these  elections  has  been  covered  in 
some  detail  ini  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. One  of  the  principal  Members 
of  the  House  who  objected  to  the  cost 
of  these  provisions  was  a  Representa- 
tive from  California,  Mr.  McCloskey. 
After  careful  examination  of  the  costs 
and  benefits  Of  the  provision,  he  with- 
drew the  amendment. 

If  we  are  expending  a  few  more  dol- 
lars in  this  cojuntry  to  insure  that  the 
political  process  functions  for  all 
Americans,  soj  that  people  are  going  to 
go  to  the  polk  I  think  that  is  worth- 
while. All  of  lis  are  only  too  familiar 
with  the  faci  that  we  are  spending 
tens  of  mlUiois  of  dollars  to  influence 
the  outcome  iof  elections.  Let  us  not 
fool  ourselveis;  in  many  instances, 
many  of  those  dollars  would  end  up  in 
the  Treasury  If  they  were  not  expend- 
ed in  the  way  they  are  being  expended 
in  the  course  of  political  activity.  All 
of  us  are  interested  in  finding  a  more 
effective  wayi  of  reducing  the  costs, 
but  we  should  not  retreat  on  this  im- 
portant provision. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  will  yield  first  to 
the  Senator  fijom  Texas. 
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Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes  and  forty  seconds. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  need  2  minutes. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  be 
extended  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  How  much  time 
does  the  Senator  from  Idaho  wish? 

Mr.  SYMMS.  Two  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  to 
extend  the  time?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Massachusetts 
for  allowing  me  to  proceed. 

Mr.  President,  with  all  the  debate  we 
have  heard  on  this  legislation.  I  have 
yet  to  hear  anyone  challenge  the  as- 
sertion that  the  right  to  cast  an  in- 
formed ballot  is  a  basic  building  block 
of  our  democracy.  I  believe  we  have  an 
obligation— as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation— to  make  an  extra  effort  to 
protect  that  right  and  insure  it  is 
available  to  all  our  people. 

As  the  representative  of  more  than  2 
million  Texans  of  Mexican  heritage  I 
take  strong  exception  to  the  amend- 
ment to  repeal  the  bilingual  provisions 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

It  has  been  said  that  English  is 
America's  language,  and  for  hundreds 
of  years  people  came  to  our  shores  in 
search  of  opportunity.  They  learned 
the  language,  and  they  voted  in  Eng- 
lish. There  were  no  bilingual  or  trilin- 
gual ballots  before  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  are  going  to 
hark  back  to  American  history,  let  us 
tell  the  full  story,  even  if  It  hurts. 
During  all  those  years  of  assimilation 
and  English-only  ballots,  there  were 
millions  of  Americans  who  were 
denied  the  right  to  vote  through  a 
series  of  clever  ruses  and  pretexts  like 
poll  taxes,  literacy  requirements,  and 
simple  intimidation. 

The  whole  point  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  was  to  turn  that  all 
around;  to  destroy  the  impediments  to 
voting  and  put  the  ballot  in  the  hand 
of  every  qualified  citizen  wishing  to 
vote.  The  bilingual  election  is  but  one 
means  to  that  end.  It  has  enabled  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans to  take  a  full  part  in  o\u  demo- 
cratic process. 

It  is  a  fact.  Mr.  President,  that  one 
in  seven  Mexican  Americans  cannot 
speak  English  fluently  and  would  be 
disadvantaged  by  a  return  to  the  Eng- 
lish-only ballot  as  proposed  In  this 
amendment.  We  are  talking  about 
more  than  a  million  American  citizens 
who  pay  their  taxes  and  have  every 
right  to  representation. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  Since  the  bi- 
lingual provisions  were  enacted  His- 
panic registration  in  my  State  of 
Texas  has  increased  by  64  percent. 
During  the  recent  primary  elections  in 


Texas.  Hispanics  voted  in  higher  pro- 
portional numbers  than  any  other 
group.  I  want  to  see  that  trend  contin- 
ue. 

Some  have  cited  the  issue  of  cost  as 
one  reason  to  return  to  the  Ebigllsh- 
only  ballot.  Just  let  me  point  out  that 
the  former  secretary  of  state  for 
Texas  has  stated  that  the  cost  of  pro- 
viding bilingual  ballots  in  our  State  is 
not  substantial.  According  to  the  sec- 
retary of  state,  Texas  would  continue 
to  supply  bilingual  election  materials 
even  if  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  not 
extended.  So  cost  is  not  really  a  major 
issue,  at  least  in  Texas,  and  I  do  not 
know  of  many  States  with  a  larger 
Hispanic  population. 

Others  have  suggested  that  bilingual 
elections  foment  cultural  divisions  in 
our  society.  Mr.  President,  it  was  Ar- 
chibald Cox  who  suggested  that  "the 
best  way  to  avoid  a  separatist  move- 
ment in  this  country  is  to  encourage 
participation  in  the  exercise  of  the 
right  to  vote."  I  could  not  agree  more. 

And  I  would  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  national  Hispanic  voting 
has  increased  by  19  percent  since  1976; 
Hispanic  registration  in  Texas  is  up  64 
percent.  When  we  see  larger  numbers 
of  minority  Americans  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  affairs  of  our  coun- 
try, I  think  it  is  difficult  to  suggest 
that  bilingual  elections  splinter  the 
Nation. 

Perhaps  the  most  important  ques- 
tion in  this  whole  issue  is  whether  the 
bilingual  provisions  of  this  bill  have 
worked  as  intended.  Have  they  been 
successful  in  extending  the  reach  of 
democracy? 

A  study  recently  completed  by  the 
Mexican-American  legal  defense  and 
education  fund  suggests  that  the  pro- 
visions have  woiiced  and  worked  well. 
The  study,  "Bilingual  Education  at 
Work  in  the  Southwest."  suggested 
that  49  percent  of  the  voters  using 
some  or  all  of  the  Spanish  ballot  had 
less  than  5  years  of  formal  education: 
61  percent  of  those  speaking  Spanish 
only  indicated  they  would  be  less 
likely  to  register  without  bilingual  as- 
sistance and  72  percent  said  they 
would  be  less  likely  to  vote.  The  evi- 
dence, in  other  words,  strongly  sug- 
gests the  bilingual  provisions  are 
working  as  intended. 

Let  me  conclude.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  observation  that  bilingual  elec- 
tions have  become  an  important  ele- 
ment for  equity  In  our  democratic 
process.  They  are  not,  however,  a  long- 
term  solution  to  the  problem  of  bring- 
ing Hispanics— soon  to  become  our 
largest  ethnic  minority— into  the 
mainstream  of  American  life.  Bilingual 
elections  cannot  compensate  for  the 
systematic  failure  of  our  educational 
institutions  to  provide  our  citizens 
with  the  English  fluency  they  need  to 
realize  their  fuU  share  of  the  Ameri- 
can dream.  We  cannot  let  the  bilingual 
ballot  become  an  excuse  for  our  fail- 


ure to  equip  millions  of  our  people 
with  the  educational  tools  to  succeed 
in  this  country. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  In  the  effort  to  preserve  a  role  in 
the  democratic  process  for  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  eligible  and  anx- 
ious to  vote  but  lack  a  fluency  in  the 
English  language.  • 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  stiU 
have  3  minutes  and  40  seconds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  a  minute  and 
a  half  to  the  Senator  from  Idaho. 

Mr.  SYMMS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  support  the  Hayalu- 
wa  amendment. 

In  a  form  of  government  such  as 
ours,  it  is  imperative  and  the  essence 
of  the  Idnd  of  government  we  have, 
that  each  citizen  be  allowed  to  express 
his  or  her  political  viewpoints. 
Throughout  history  the  major  vehicle 
of  this  expression  has  been  the  right 
to  vote.  It  is  the  right  to  vote,  the 
power  of  the  individual  citizen  to 
make  governmental  and  legal  changes 
which  has  set  our  Nation  apart  from 
those  nations  that  have  preceded  us  in 
history.  While  this  right  to  participate 
in  our  political  process  has  undergone 
change,  few  would  say  that  this 
change  has  not  been  necessary  and  for 
the  betterment  of  our  Nation.  Certain- 
ly, many  i>oint  to  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  as  legislation  which  has  more  fully 
implemented  the  right  to  vote  as  con- 
tained in  our  Constitution.  But  while 
this  may  be  so  Mr.  President,  there  are 
a  nimiber  of  provisions  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  which,  though  well  inten- 
tioned.  are  intrusive  and  cannot  cor- 
rect problems  they  are  designed  to  ad- 
dress. 

One  of  these  is  the  bilingual  ballot 
requirements  which  were  added  to  the 
act  in  1975.  These  requirements,  added 
in  an  attempt  to  provide  greater  access 
to  the  polls  by  citizens  unable  to  read 
or  understand  EInglish.  upon  clear 
analysis  show  themselves  to  be  short- 
sighted and  paternalistic. 

Bilingual  ballots  have  cost  local  Ju- 
risdictions millions  of  dollars  with  no 
understanding  at  any  level  of  govern- 
ment of  the  need  for  such  expense. 
The  criteria  in  the  act  which  cause 
that  bilingual  voting  materials  and 
ballots  be  provided  specified  minorities 
have  no  basis  in  anything  other  than 
unfounded  assumptions  and  arbitrari- 
ness, from  Washington.  D.C. 

A  language  minority  population 
greater  than  5  percent  combined  with 
either  an  illiteracy  rate  greater  than 
the  national  average  or  a  voter  turn- 
out of  less  than  50  percent  in  the  1972 
presidential  election  are  criteria  with 
no  logical  relationship  to  the  perceived 
problem  of  voter  discrimination  based 
on  language.  Nonetheless,  wljenever 
these  factors  occur  it  is  automatically 
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assumed  that  discrimination  has  taken 
place  regardless  of  whether  minority 
sumamed  voters  really  need  bilingual 
materials.  Further,  the  act  in  its  over- 
bearing rigidity  assumes  that  if  a  citi- 
zen is  not  literate  in  English  then  he  is 
literate  in  a  foreign  language. 

In  order  to  understand  the  illogic 
and  misguided  reasoning  behind  such 
bilingual  requirements  we  only  need  to 
ask  ourselves,  who  votes?  Obviously, 
our  law  permits  only  citizens  the  right 
of  voting.  One  is  a  citizen  only 
through  one  of  two  ways.  Either  you 
are  naturalized  or  you  are  a  native- 
bom  American.  If  you  are  a  natural- 
ized citizen  then  you  have  gone 
through  a  naturalization  process  re- 
quired by  law  which  in  part  requires 
an  English  language  capability  in  both 
reading  and  speaking.  If  you  are  a 
native-bom  American  you  have  had 
the  opportunity  of  attending  English- 
speaking  schools  and  growing  up  in  an 
English-speaking  society.  So  in  both 
cases  there  is  no  need  for  bilingual  bal- 
lots for  voting  citizens  and  such  Feder- 
al requirements  placed  on  State  and 
local  Jurisdictions  are  unnecessary,  dis- 
ruptive, and  wasteful. 

Mr.  President.  I  know  full  well  that 
proponents  of  the  bilingual  require- 
ments would  next  argue  that  minority 
children  do  not  develop  an  English 
language  capability  because  such  stu- 
dents often  drop  out  of  school  and 
continue  speaking  the  foreign  lan- 
guage spoken  in  their  home  or  commu- 
nity. Such  an  argument  cannot  stand. 
If  a  minority  child  does  not  learn  to 
read  and  write  English  because  of 
dropping  our  of  school,  there  is  even 
less  chance  of  that  child  learning  to 
read  and  write  in  the  foreign  language 
spoken  in  his  home  or  community 
while  living  in  an  English-speaking  so- 
ciety. So,  the  bilingual  requirements 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  do  such 
voters  absolutely  no  good.  Those  who 
are  illiterate  in  English  and  cannot 
benefit  from  an  English  ballot  are  also 
illiterate  in  the  minority  language  and 
could  not  benefit  from  a  bilingual 
baUot. 

It  is  a  significant  error  in  public 
policy  to  attack  the  illiteracy  in  this 
country— and  to  attack  our  bicultural 
fallings— through  our  election  laws 
which  cannot  hope  to  correct  deficien- 
cies in  our  educational  system  and  so- 
ciety in  general.  The  vain  hope  that 
those  native-bom  citizens  who  did  not 
attend  school,  did  not  learn  to  read  or 
write  English,  have  somehow,  some- 
place, from  someone  learned  to  read 
and  write  a  foreign  language  well 
enough  to  imderstand  the  text  of  a  bi- 
lingual ballot  is  not  enough  to  Justify 
such  Federal  intrusion  in  local  voting 
procedures. 

Beyond  the  failing  of  bilingual  re- 
quirements to  actually  be  of  benefit  to 
those  citizens  who  are  illiterate  is  the 
Issue  of  how  are  minority  citizens  to 


be  more  fnlly  integrated  into  our  polit- 
ical process? 

Many  cite  past  discrimination 
against  minorities  as  having  erected 
barriers  to  their  entry  and  participa- 
tion in  pdblic  affairs.  Many  view  Eng- 
lish langi&ge  ballots  as  preventing  mi- 
norities f som  fully  participating  in  the 
political  process.  But.  as  I  have  previ- 
ously poihted  out  bilingual  require- 
ments are  useless  for  their  stated  pur- 
pose of  providing  greater  access  to  the 
polls  by  citizens  unable  to  read  or  un- 
derstand ^:nglish.  In  addition  to  this, 
the  bilingual  ballot  requirements  are 
actually  damaging  to  increased  minori- 
ty participation  in.  not  only  the  politi- 
cal process,  but  American  English- 
speaking  society  as  a  whole.  Such  bi- 
lingual ballot  requirements  are  pater- 
nalistic i^d  an  extension  of  such  pro- 
visions is  lan  admission  on  the  part  of 
proponents  that  far  from  being  a  tem- 
porary measure  to  give  older  Spanish- 
speaking  citizens  a  sense  of  full  par- 
ticipation in  our  Republic,  such  provi- 
sions will  continue  to  be  needed  be- 
cause minorities  cannot  integrate  or 
move  awa^  from  linguistic  isolation. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  continuance 
of  such  r  »quirements  or  such  a  policy 
is  in  the  nterest  of  our  Nation  or  any 
of  the  n  inorities  which  make  up  its 
citizens.  :  >rograms  and  policies  which 
promote,  foster  or  approve  the  use  of 
a  language  for  governmental  or  offi- 
cial functions  other  than  English  actu- 
ally keep!  foreign-speaking  minorities 
from  paiticipating  in  opportunities 
which  m«ht  otherwise  be  available  to 
them. 

Billni 
ise    to 


ballots  offer  a  false  prom- 
n-Engllsh-speaklng  citizens 
that  thesi  can  fully  participate  in  the 
political  Affairs  of  our  Nation  without 
overcoming  lang\iage  barriers.  Of 
coiirse.  there  can  be  no  full  participa- 
tion for  such  individuals.  There  will 
come  a  time  when  the  false  promise  is 
exposed  as  indeed  being  false.  This 
will  inevitably  lead  to  alienation  and 
further  isolation  because  of  language 
barriers. 

Such  a|  polarization  will  lead  to  de- 
clines in  the  public  discussion  of  im- 
portant i$sues  and  the  political  climate 
of  our  Nation  wiU  suffer  accordingly. 

Mr.  President,  I  agree  with  my  good 
and  distinguished  friend  from  Califor- 
nia. Senator  Hatakawa.  that  our 
country's  greatness  is  directly  related 
to  our  unique  ability  to  merge  a  multi- 
tude of  mreign  cultures  into  one.  The 
key  to  tms  ability  is  the  acceptance  of 
one  coi^mon  language  that  allows 
each  new  culture  group  to  communi- 
cate and  share  ideas  with  those  who 
have  come  before. 

By  maiidating  such  requirements  as 
bilingual  ballots  we  are  encouraging 
the  growth  of  minority  language  com- 
mxmlties.  Such  communities  will 
remain  outside  the  mainstream  of 
American  life. 
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The  billngu&l  ballot  as  Senator  Ha- 
YAKAWA  so  a1>ly  points  out  is  a  long 
step  in  the  wibng  direction.  It  does  not 
provide  great  !r  access  to  the  polls  for 
non-English-s  lealdng  citizens  because 
of  the  very  hi  jh  probability  of  their  il- 
literacy in  all  3ang\iages.  Further,  such 
requirements  do  not  strengthen  any 
minority  participation  in  the  political, 
social,  and  cultural  aspects  of  our  soci- 
ety because  [these  requirements  en- 
courage the  continuance  of  language 
barriers.         I 

Our  Constitution  guarantees  the 
right  to  vote,  nut  not  the  right  to  vote 
in  the  language  of  one's  choice.  With 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship 
come  responsibilities. 

The  enjoyment  of  citizenship  re- 
quires action  j  on  the  part  of  the  citi- 
zen. Individual  language  deficiencies 
cannot  be  corrected  by  imperial  man- 
date of  the  Mederal  Government.  The 
ability  to  communicate  in  English  is 
necessary  for  good  citizenship.  Those 
who  wish  to  iwWy  participate  in  our  so- 
ciety must  learn  to  speak  English. 

And  talking  about  the  money  in  this, 
if  we  have  la  problem  with  people 
needing  to  l^am  English,  then  let  us 
take  the  money  we  are  spending  print- 
ing ballots  and  train  the  people  in  the 
art  of  the  E^kglish  language  so  we  do 
have  in  fact  an  English-speaking  coun- 
try. I 

I  think  thai  this  is  really  an  imposi- 
tion on  the  ptates  and  local  munici- 
palities and  local  election  process  that 
is  totally  unnecessary,  and  all  one  has 
to  do  is  read  the  law.  You  cannot  vote 
if  you  are  npt  a  citizen  and  you  are 
supposed  to  be  able  to  speak  English  if 
you  are  a  citiien. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.        j 

Mr.  MATTJINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Hayakawa 
amendment.  [ 

When  an  individual  raises  his  hand 
and  takes  thf  oath  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  he  accepts  the 
privileges  and  responsibilities  of  citi- 
zenship. Aloag  with  the  privilege  of  a 
vote  comes  the  responsibility  of  being 
an  informed  voter.  Knowledge  of  Eng- 
lish, the  language  of  American  law 
and  commerce,  is  essential  to  being  an 
informed  citizen  and  to  casting  a  re- 
sponsible votje. 

While  the  Jbilingual  requirements  of 
the  Voting  itights  Act  were  originally 
intended  to  \  increase  participation  in 
the  electoral  process,  the  provisions 
have  been  hiumful  to  our  system  and 
to  our  country.  They  have  imposed 
burdensome  requirements  on  State 
and  local  governments. 

Mr.  Presi(;ent,  I  wish  to  make  one 
additional  cc  mment  to  both  the  propo- 
nents and  opponents  of  this  amend- 
ment. The  most  harmful  part  of  what 
we  are  debaJting  is  the  misperception 
of  many  of  jour  citizens  that  learning 
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English  is  not  necessary  to  be  a  re- 
sponsible participant  in  the  American 
system  and  in  the  future  of  this  coun- 
try. 

So  I  point  that  out  and  sometime 
logic  gets  lost  in  the  debate,  but  I 
think  that  is  the  logic  of  the  debate. 

Therefore.  I  support  efforts  to 
remove  the  provisions  requiring  bilin- 
gual election  material  from  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  MATHLAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  point  out  the  extraordinary 
spectnmi  of  witnesses  who  supported 
bilingual  elections  in  the  committee 
hearings:  the  Attorney  General,  Wil- 
liam French  Smith:  the  Governor  of 
Texas,  Bill  Clements;  the  Governor  of 
Arizona.  Bruce  Babbit;  Prof.  Archibald 
Cox.  This  is  an  extraordinary  array  of 
Americans  who  feel  that  these  bilin- 
gual elections  are  necessary.  I  hope 
the  amendment  will  be  defeated. 
•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California.  If  we  repeal  the 
language  minority  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  we  will  compromise 
the  right  to  vote  for  thousands  of 
American  citizens.  It  is  as  simple— and 
as  profoundly  serious— as  that. 

Five  years  ago.  the  Senate  was  pre- 
sented with  statistical  evidence  docu- 
menting an  alarming  degree  of  dis- 
crimination against,  and  underrepre- 
sentation  of,  Spanish-speaking,  and 
other  language  minority  citizens.  As  a 
result,  we  amended  the  1965  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  require  bilingual  regis- 
tration and  voting  assistance  in  3 
States  and  about  200  carefully  selected 
counties  around  the  country. 

Today,  we  have  ample  evidence  that 
these  amendments  are  working,  both 
practically    and    symbolically.    Since 

1975,  Hispanic  voter  registration  has 
risen  by  30  percent  nationwide.  In  my 
own  State  of  Colorado,  Hispanic  voter 
registration  rose  an  astoimding  41  per- 
cent between  the  1976  and  1980  Presi- 
dential elections.  Twenty-three  thou- 
sand more  Hispanic  Coloradans  cast 
their  vote  on  election  day  1980  than 

1976.  These  American  citizens  are  fi- 
nally being  given  the  chance— their 
right— to  patricipate  in  the  political 
process,  as  voters  and  as  elected  offi- 
cials. To  thwart  such  progress  now. 
would  be  an  unconscionable  mistake. 

A  nimiber  of  false  conceptions  still 
exist  about  the  need,  the  implementa- 
tion, and  the  effectiveness  of  bilingual 
voting  assistance. 

The  first  of  these  false  impressions 
Is  that  bilingual  elections  are  not 
really  necessary.  This  is  simply  not 
true.  One  in  seven  American  citizens 
of  Mexican  descent  does  not  speak 
English.  The  number  of  Americans  for 
.  whom  Spanish  is  their  principal  lan- 
guage is.  of  course,  much  higher. 
These  people  are  not  aliens,  or  refu- 
gees, or  immigrants.  They  are  Ameri- 
can citizens  whose  ancestors  have  been 


in  this  coimtry  for  generations.  With- 
out language  assistance  at  the  polls, 
their  voting  rights  are  effectively 
denied. 

The  second  false  impression  is  that 
bilingual  elections  promote  cultural 
pluralism.  The  facts  show  Just  the  re- 
verse: Bilingual  elections  lead  to  a 
high  degree  of  participation  and  repre- 
sentation of  minorities.  New  Mexico, 
for  example,  has  had  bilingual  assist- 
ance since  1912,  and  it  has  the  highest 
degree  of  Hisptmic  participation  and 
representation  of  any  State  in  the 
country.  In  my  own  State  of  Colorado, 
9  percent  of  the  legislature  is  Hispan- 
ic, compared  to  3  percent  in  1974.  Bi- 
lingual elections  have  encouraged 
these  people  to  register  and  vote  and 
begin  the  important  process  of  partici- 
pating as  full  citizens  of  our  country. 

A  final  misconception,  one  which 
proponents  of  the  amendment  stress, 
is  that  bilingusil  elections  are  "too  ex- 
pensive." But  one  cannot  put  a  price 
on  our  most  fundamental  political 
right.  Throughout  our  history,  we 
have  paid  heavily  for  our  democratic 
system  of  government.  Surely  we  are 
willing  to  incur  some  cost  to  provide 
the  means  for  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  U.S.  citizens  to  exercise  their  consti- 
tutional rights. 

Moreover,  the  extensive  House  and 
Senate  hearing  records  make  clear 
that  when  bilingual  elections  are  effi- 
ciently administered,  the  costs  become 
minimal.  In  Denver,  for  example,  the 
additional  costs  for  providing  bilingual 
election  materials  have  not  even  been 
separated  from  other  costs  by  the 
voter  registrar. 

There  are  examples  where  costs  as- 
sociated with  bilingual  elections  have 
been  extraordinarily  high.  But  in 
every  case,  it  is  because  the  Jurisdic- 
tion has  done  more  than  required  by 
the  law.  California's  costs  were  initial- 
ly so  high  because  excessive  amounts 
of  explanatory  printed  material  were 
mailed  to  each  voter  before  the  elec- 
tion. Where  bilingual  election  infor- 
mation has  been  carefully  targeted 
into  minority  language  communities, 
however,  costs  became  impressively 
low.  For  example.  In  Los  Angeles 
coimty  where  Hispanics  make  up  30 
percent  of  the  population,  only  1.9 
percent  of  the  total  1980  election 
budget  went  toward  implementing  the 
language  minority  provisions.  In  that 
election,  there  were  over  45,000  re- 
quests for  bilingual  materials. 

To  repeal  the  language  minority  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  be- 
cause a  few  Jurisdictions  have  not  im- 
plemented them  well  is  the  wrong  way 
to  approach  concerns  about  the  costs 
of  bilingual  elections.  We  should,  in- 
stead, make  specific  efforts  to  provide 
local  election  administrators  the  infor- 
mation and  guidance  they  need  to 
hold  down  the  cost  of  compliance  with 
the  act. 


Mr.  President,  we  should  remember 
that  many  of  our  parents  and  grand- 
parents came  to  this  country  unable  to 
speak  English  very  well.  Many  good, 
dedicated  American  citizens  still  do 
not  speak  E^nglish.  or  speak  it  only 
poorly.  Yet,  they  are  Americans  in 
every  meaning  of  the  word.  It  is  their 
access  to  the  ballot  that  this  amend- 
ment is  all  about. 

I  am  confident  this  amendment  will 
be  defeated,  as  it  should  be.« 
•  Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
urge  opposition  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  California. 

It  would  be  exceedingly  unwise  for 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  deny  election 
materials  to  members  of  language  mi- 
nority groups  in  their  own  language. 
To  do  so  constitutes  discrimination 
against  those  who  speak  languages 
other  than  English. 

English  is  our  predominant  lan- 
guage. 

No  one  challenges  that  fact  and  no 
one  doubts  but  that  success  in  the 
mainstream  of  the  United  States  de- 
pends virtually  exclusively  upon  mas- 
tery of  English  in  its  written  and 
spoken  forms. 

We  live  in  rapidly  changing  times. 
California's  population  will  be  pre- 
dominantly Third  World  groups 
within  my  lifetime— even  if  all  immi- 
gration stopped  today.  Given  this  fact 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  must  work  hard 
to  avoid  the  kinds  of  political  and 
social  discrimination  against  others 
which  prevailed  prior  to  the  days  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  objections  to 
bilingual  ballots  and  other  forms  of  bi- 
lingualism.  And  I  luiow  that  resent- 
ments on  those  questions  are  bitter 
and  deep  In  my  State.  The  conse- 
quences of  growing  tensions  between 
racial  and  ethnic  groups  over  issues  of 
bilingualism  threaten  to  destroy  much 
that  we  value  in  our  communities.  In 
every  way  possible  it  is  necessary  that 
we  strive  to  reduce  tensions. 

In  thinking  about  these  matters  I 
have  weighed  very  carefully  the  urg- 
ings  of  many  Califomians  that  Eng- 
lish be  the  exclusive  language  used  in 
exercising  the  political  franchise.  I  un- 
derstand fully  that  those  who  hold 
this  view  sincerely  feel  they  are  not 
expressing  views  disparaging  of  others. 
The  difficulty  comes  from  the  fact 
that  the  perception  by  Hispanic  Amer- 
icans and  others  tends  to  be  contrary. 
How  do  we  l>est  cope  with  this  dilem- 
ma? 

Should  we  simply  eliminate  bilingual 
ballot  requirements  altogether? 

If  we  do,  will  we  and  our  children 
pay  the  social  consequences  later  on 
the  theory  that  every  action  produces 
a  reaction? 

Can  we  all  live  together  peacefully 
under  a  social  order  based  on  the  legal 
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predominance  of  one  race  and  one  lan- 
guage? 

My  questions  do.  indicate  my  an- 
swers. I  have  decided  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  force  the  use  of  English  ex- 
clusively in  exercising  the  political 
franchise. 

Many  who  write  to  me  about  bilin- 
giialism  warn  of  the  political  disaster 
of  Quebec  torn  between  French-speak- 
ing and  English-speaking.  The  Quebec 
and  similar  bilingual  feuds  in  other 
nations,  however,  are  rooted  in  legal 
and  social  discrimination  against  the 
native  tongue  of  substantial  popula- 
tions. Often  these  linqulstic  differ- 
ences have  been  reinforced  by  reli- 
gious conflicts  as  well. 

In  my  view,  forcing  the  exclusive  use 
of  English  in  CaUfomia  and  elsewhere 
would  lead  to  exactly  the  kind  of  sepa- 
ratism along  language-lines  which 
today  prevails  in  Quebec. 

Critics  of  bilingusd  ballots  also  raise 
caustic  questions  as  to  why  ballots  are 
not  printed  in  other  languages,  such  as 
German.  French,  Japanese,  Vietnam- 
ese in  addition  to  Spanish,  Chinese, 
and  American  Indian  languages. 

Frankly  I  feel  translation  services 
ought  to  be  available  to  anyone  who 
wants  such  service.  Should  the  service 
be  provided  by  the  Government?  Not 
always.  It  is  clear  that  lines  must  be 
drawn.  The  significant  political  par- 
ticipation issue  involves  the  Hispanic 
American  commujiity  and  the  Ameri- 
can Indian  community.  English-speak- 
ing Americans  have  a  long  historic  in- 
volvement with  Hispanic  Americans 
and  Indians.  There  is  a  history  which 
supports  mutual  comity  on  the  ques- 
tion of  language.  I  think  we  should 
not  override  it  with  our  laws. 

The  minority  language  provisions  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  have  served  us 
well.  They  should  be  continued  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  the  pro- 
posal of  my  Junior  colleague.* 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
oppose  the  amendment  by  the  Senator 
from  CalLfomia  (Mr.  Hayakawa)  be- 
cause it  would  delete  what  I  consider 
to  be  one  of  the  most  important  func- 
tions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act— the 
protection  of  the  rights  to  vote  of  our 
language  minority  citizens.  I  continue 
to  believe  that  the  better  approach  is 
to  continue  the  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  seek  to  facili- 
tate the  fullest  participation  of  our 
Spanish-speaking  and  other  language 
minority  citizens  in  our  political  proc- 
esses and  to  prohibit  voting  disCTimi- 
nation  based  on  language  minority. 

Indeed,  in  my  view,  one  of  the  most 
important  sections  of  S.  1992  is  section 
4  of  the  bill,  which  will  extend  until 
1992  the  bilingual  provisions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  I  am  pleased  to 
support  extension  of  these  voting 
rights  protections,  but  oppose  this 
amendment  and  any  effort  to  cut  back 
on   the   guarantees   of   equal   voting 


rights  U  T  language  minorities  and  to 
curtail  b  lingual  language  assistance. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
there  ar  !  15  seconds  remaining.  I  hope 
that  SOD  le  of  oiu*  colleagues  who  are 
going  to'  support  this  amendment  will 
help  us  in  the  days  to  come  when  we 
are  goinf  to  be  here  seeking  resources 
for  billnfual  education  to  help  citizens 
learn  Ei^lish.  I  think  we  are  going  to 
see  Sen^rs  vote  for  this  amendment 
and  thea  vote  against  bilingual  educa- 
tion.      I 

The  fact  remains:  There  are  millions 
of  Amencans,  older  Hispanic  Ameri- 
cans, and  older  Native  Americans  who 
grew  up;  in  a  time  of  significant  dis- 
crimination in  this  country  and  were 
denied  i  educational  opportunities. 
They  should  not  be  denied  the  right  to 
ite  in  our  democratic  process 

ilDING    OFFICER.    All 
expired. 

lYAKAWA.    Mr.    President, 
unanimous  consent  that  I 
15  seconds  to  reply  to  my 
led  colleague  from  Texas? 

IIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
lTAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
:e  this  reply  short  to  my 
distingished  colleague  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bemtsen). 

I  believe  that  it  is  desirable  that  the 
Spanish, Americans  or  Spanish-speak- 
ing Ame  leans  in  Texas  vote.  I  am  very 
glad  tha  .  they  do,  but  I  do  believe  that 
bilingua:  ballots,  if  supplied,  should  be 
supplied  by  State  law.  not  by  Federal 
law. 

This  ii  done  in  Alaska,  and  I  believe 
it  should  be  done.  It  is  done  in  New 
Mexico.  I  believe  it  should  also  be 
done  in  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  ha^  expired. 

The  qiestion  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendn  ent  of  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia.        

Mr.  K  ATHIAS.  Does  the  Senator 
from  C  Lllfomia  want  the  yeas  and 
nays? 

Mr.  HtAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suf  f  iciei|t  second. 

The  yfas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oi;  the  Senator  from  California. 
On  this!  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll.^ 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator)  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dam- 
forth)  J  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  I  (Mr.  Laxalt).  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar).  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  the 
Senaton  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
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Senator  frckn  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower).  an(  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRAltSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BtTRSicK),  tl^e  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),;  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Glenn X  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  MATsdNAGA),  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  further  knnoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mri  Buroick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga) 
would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  32, 
nays  54,  as  f  >llows: 

[RoU4aU  Vote  No.  182  Leg.] 
YEAS-32 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Annstrong 

Brady 

Byrd, 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
Cochran 
Cohen 
East 
Oam 
Goldwater 


Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Bosch  wltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

ChUes 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 


Burdick 

Danforth 

Denton 

Bxon 

Olenn 


Oorton 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Kasten 

Lons 

Mattincly 

McClure 

NAYS— 54 

Domenici 

DurenlierKer 

Bacleton 

Ford 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hawkins 

Heflin 

Heinz 

HoUlnBs 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kaasebaum 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 


Nickles 

Packwood 

Pell 

Preasler 

Quayle 

Rudman 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Mathias 

Melcher 

Metzenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nimn 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Riegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Sasser 

Schmltt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Tsongas 

Weicker 


I  OT  VOTINO— 14 


Laxalt 

Lugar 

Matsunaga 

Murkowski 

P*rcy 


Pryor 
Simpson 
Tower 
Wallop 


So  the  amendment  (No.  1879)  was 

FG 1 6C^Gd 

Mr.  MA'tHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KEN|TEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motian  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiumimous  consent  that  the  Cochran 
amendment,  which  will  be  called  up 
next,  be  limjited  to  20  minutes,  15  min- 
utes to  Serator  Cochran  and  5  min- 
utes to  the  control  of  Senator  Kenne- 
dy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objec  ion?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordere<  I. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Nunn 
amendment,  which  will  follow  the 
Cochran  amendment,  be  limited  to  30 
minutes,  with  the  time  to  be  equally 
divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

IS-MIlrSTE  ROLLCALL  VOTES  TODAY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  all 
rollcall  votes  today  will  be  terminated 
after  15  minutes.  This  vote  was  carried 
over  by  approximately  7  minutes.  Will 
the  Chair  clarify  that?  Was  it  7  min- 
utes over? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Eight 
minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, would  both  leaders  agree  to  a 
demand  of  regular  order  after  the  15 
minutes? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  We  will  demand  the 
regular  order  after  15  minutes  today. 
We  are  announcing  all  rollcalls  will  be 
terminated  after  15  minutes.  There 
will  be  no  exceptions.  Because  this  one 
was  the  first  one,  we  did  try  to  give 
our  colleagues  the  chance  to  be  here. 
There  was  some  question  as  to  when 
this  first  one  would  be  terminated.  But 
there  will  be  15-minute  rollcall  votes 
all  day. 

Mr.  COCHRAN  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Mississippi. 

AMEirDlfENT  NO.  1808 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  the  application  of 
preclearance  provisions  to  all  States  and 
political  subdivisions  and  to  provide  for 
submissioii  uf  any  changes  under  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  to  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States) 

Mr.  CCKTHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  printed  amendment  at  the  desk 
and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation.   

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  report. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
The  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran)  proposes    an   amendment    numbered 
1889. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following: 
Sxc.  7.  (a)  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  after  the  section  des- 
ignation; 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "November  1,  1972," 
the  following:  "or  whenever  a  State  with  re- 
spect to  which  no  prohibition  set  forth  in 
section  4(a)  based  upon  a  determination 
made  under  section  4(b)  is  In  effect  shall 
enact  or  seek  to  administer  any  voting  quali- 
fications or  prerequisites  to  voting,  or  stand- 
ard, practice,  or  procedure  with  respect  to 


voting  different  from  that  in  force  or  effect 
on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Amendments  of  1981"; 

(3)  by  Inserting  "against  the  United 
SUtes"  after  "institute  an  acUon"; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "the  United  SUtes  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  appropri- 
ate district  court  of  the  United  States"; 

(5)  by  strildng  out  the  colon  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  the  first  sen- 
tence of  such  section  and  by  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"except  that  any  such  qualification,  prereq- 
uisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure  may 
be  enforced  after  sixty  days  after  such  State 
or  political  subdivision  has  submitted  the 
necessary  information  to  the  appropriate 
district  court  of  the  United  States  and  no 
objection  has  been  raised  by  the  United 
States  or  by  any  interested  person  during 
such  sixty-day  period."; 

(6)  by  strUdng  out  the  second,  third,  and 
fourth  sentences  of  such  section  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "The  pro- 
cedures specified  in  sulMecUon  (b)  shall 
apply  to  any  action  brought  imder  this  sec- 
tion. The  failure  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  or 
any  interested  party  to  object  during  the 
sixty-day  period  specified  in  the  first  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection,  or  a  declaratory 
judgment  entered  into  under  this  section 
shall  not  bar  a  subsequent  action  to  enjoin 
an  enforcement  of  such  qualification,  pre- 
requisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure."; 
and 

(7)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(bKl)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  complaint  in 
an  action  brought  under  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  notice  of  the  action  shall  be 
published  in  newsi>apers  of  general  circula- 
tion in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  appropriate 
district  court  for  three  consecutive  weeks, 
and  the  complaint  shall,  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable, \x  served  on  all  interested  persons. 
Persons  interested  in  the  enforcement  or 
administration  of  any  voting  qualification, 
prerequisite  to  voting,  or  standard,  practice, 
or  procedure  with  respect  to  voting  required 
to  be  tested  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion by  a  State  or  political  subdivision  may, 
in  accordance  with  rules  made  by  each  dis- 
trict court,  submit  their  names  and  address- 
es to  the  appropriate  district  court  to  be 
kept  in  a  registry  for  the  purposes  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(2)  Any— 

"(A)  person  who  resides  within  the  State 
or  political  sulMUvlsion  seeking  to  enforce  or 
to  administer  any  such  qualification,  prereq- 
uisite, standard,  practice,  or  procedure,  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section;  or 

(B)  organiEatlon  which  carries  on  activi- 
ties in  such  State  or  political  subdivision, 
desiring  to  object  to  such  enforcement  or 
administration  shall  be  permitted  to  inter- 
vene as  a  matter  of  right  in  the  action 
brought  imder  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
within  sixty  days  after  the  last  publication 
required  by  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection 
or  upon  receipt  of  the  complaint,  as  the  case 
maybe. 

"(3)  If  there  is  a  request  for  additional  in- 
formation in  any  action  brought  under  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  sixty-day 
period  during  which  no  such  qualification, 
prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or  proce- 
dure may  be  enforced  or  administered  shall 
commence  when  the  Information  is  received. 

"(4)(A)  It  shaU  be  the  duty  of  the  chief 
judge  of  the  district  (or  in  his  absence,  the 
acting  chief   judge)   in   which   the   action 


brought  under  this  section  is  pending  imme- 
diately to  designate  a  Judge  in  such  district 
to  hear  and  determine  the  action.  In  the 
event  that  no  judge  in  the  district  is  avail- 
able to  hear  and  determine  the  action,  the 
chief  judge  of  the  district,  or  the  acting 
chief  Judge,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall  certify 
this  fact  to  the  chief  judge  of  the  circuit  (or 
in  his  absence,  the  acting  chief  judge)  who 
shall  then  designate  a  district  or  circuit 
Judge  of  the  drctilt  ts  hear  and  determine 
the  action. 

"(B)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  judge  des- 
ignated pursuant  to  this  subsection  to 
assign  the  action  for  hearing  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date  and  to  cause  the  action  to 
be  in  every  way  expedited. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  appeal  from  any  declaratory 
judgment  entered  into  in  any  action 
brought  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
or  any  Interlocutory  order  involving  the  res- 
olution of  any  issue  relating  to  the  enforce- 
ment or  administration  of  any  such  qualifi- 
cation, prerequisite,  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  under  section  5.  stiall  be  expedit- 
ed to  the  greatest  possible  extent. 

"(6)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  any  declaratory  judgment  in  any 
action  brought  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  shall  t>e  stayed  until  all  appeals  in 
connection  with  such  a  judgment  have  been 
exhausted  or,  in  the  event  no  appeals  are 
taken,  until  the  time  for  such  appeals  has 
expired.". 

"(b)  Section  14(b)  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "or 
section  5". 

"(c)  Section  14(d)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striltlng  out  "or  section  5". 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senate  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  Is  out  of  order.  The  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  the  floor.  Those 
Senators  wishing  to  conduct  conversa- 
tions, please  retire  to  the  cloak  room. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
assure  the  nationwide  protection  of 
voters'  rights  by  making  available  a 
preclearance  procedure  In  every  State. 

I  am  urging  the  adoption  of  this 
change  so  the  Government  can  act. 
when  it  needs  to,  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote  of  every  citizen  in  this  country, 
not  Just  those  who  live  primarily  in 
the  South  and  selected  precincts  and 
other  States.  Rather  than  weakening 
enforceability  my  amendment  would 
enlarge  upon  the  Government's  ability 
to  protect  the  voting  rights  of  citizens 
wherever  they  may  live. 

I  originally  offered  this  proposal  as 
S.  1761  and  on  six  occasions  since 
then,  I  have  taken  the  floor  in  an 
effort  to  discuss  fully  my  views  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  explain  in 
detail  my  proposed  amendment. 

My  amendment  relates  only  to  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  act.  It  creates  a  new  pre- 
clearance procedure. 

This  idea  was  developed  by  William 
C.  Keady,  chief  judge  for  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Mississippi,  and  George  C.  Cochran, 
who  is  on  the  faculty  of  the  school  of 
law  at  the  University  of  Mississippi. 
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This  suggestion  of  theirs  is  discussed 
in  their  article  entitled  "Section  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act:  A  Time  for  Re- 
vision." published  in  the  Kentuclcy 
Law  Journal,  volume  69,  No.  4.  1980- 
81.  Professor  Cochran  testified  at  the 
Judiciary  Committee  hearings  about 
this  proposal  and  so  did  I. 

This  amendment  would  require  po- 
litical units  to  apply  for  a  declaratory 
Judgment  in  local  Federal  district 
court  for  the  preclearance  of  any 
change  In  election  or  voting  laws.  The 
complaint  would  name  the  United 
States  as  defendant,  and  process  would 
be  served  upon  the  Attorney  General. 
The  relief  sought  would  be  identical  to 
that  now  provided  in  section  5,  and 
the  burden  of  proof  would  remain  on 
the  submitting  political  unit. 

Appropriate  notice  would  be  given  to 
all  Interested  parties  in  two  forms: 
publication  in  local  newspapers  for  3 
consecutive  weeks  and  actual  service 
of  the  complaint  upon  interested  per- 
sons or  organizations  who  have  placed 
their  names  in  a  registry  with  the 
court.  Any  person  or  group  would  be 
permitted  to  intervene  as  a  matter  of 
right  within  60  days  after  notice  of  the 
action.  The  United  States  would  also 
have  60  days  to  answer,  the  time 
period  now  permitted  the  Justice  De- 
partment under  the  current  adminis- 
trative procedures  for  preclearance. 

These  declaratory  judgment  actions 
would  be  given  a  priority  setting  by 
the  court,  and  decisions  adverse  to  the 
United  States  or  intervening  parties 
would  be  stayed  automatically  upon 
notice  of  appeal.  A  provision  for  an  ex- 
pedited appeal  has  also  been  included. 

I  am  convinced  that  our  Federal  dis- 
trict courts  will  not  be  burdened 
unduly  by  the  increased  number  of 
submissions  for  preclearance  that  this 
proposal  requires.  While  statistics 
reveal  a  steady  increase  in  submissions 
for  covered  Jurisdictions— a  total  of 
7.340  in  1980— there  has  been  a  steady 
decrease  over  the  years  in  the  number 
of  objections  made  by  the  depart- 
ment—only 51  in  1980  or  .69  percent. 
One  can  surmise  that  most  submis- 
sions would  be  deposed  of  summarily 
by  the  court,  with  only  a  few  requiring 
actual  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  preclear- 
ance provision  in  section  5  is  applica- 
ble to  only  nine  states  and  parts  of  13 
others. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Census  Voting 
and  Registration  Figures  for  1980,  in- 
dicate that  there  is  much  discrepancy 
between  the  percentage  of  whites  reg- 
istered to  vote  and  the  percentage  of 
blacks  registered  to  vote  in  States  not 
covered  by  section  5.  For  example,  in 
New  Jersey,  the  figures  are  69.8  per- 
cent for  the  white  voting  age  popula- 
tion and  48.9  percent  for  the  black.  In 
Kansas,  71  percent  of  the  white  voting 
age  population  is  registered  to  vote 
compared  with  40.3  percent  of  the 
black.  In  Massachusetts,  where  some 
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percent  <  f  the  white  voting  age  popu- 
lation is  registered  compared  to  43.6 
percent  df  the  black  voting  age  popu- 
lation. In  New  York,  where  some  polit- 
ical subdivisions  are  also  covered,  the 
figures  are  62.4  percent  of  the  white 
voting  aae  population  and  46.5  percent 
of  the  b^ck. 

These  ^re  contrasted  by  the  percent- 
ages forjthe  Nation  and  for  my  own 
home  siate  of  Mississippi.  In  the 
United  States,  68.4  percent  of  the 
white  voting  age  population  is  regis- 
tered to  [vote  compared  to  60  percent 
of  the  black  voting  age  population, 
and  in  Mississippi,  these  figures  are 
85.2  percent  for  the  white  voting  age 
population  and  72.2  percent  for  the 
black.  I  might  add  that  Mississippi  has 
the  largest  number  of  black  elected  of- 
ficials in  the  country— 387. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  New  Jersey, 
Kansas,  j  Massachusetts,  New  York, 
and  all  SO  States  would  benefit  from 
the  full  I  application  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

I  would  like  to  stress  that  this  is  a 
new  proiosal  and  has  not  been  previ- 
ously coisidered  by  either  the  senate 
or  the  ot  tier  body  during  previous  dis- 
cussions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
What  diabinguishes  this  proposal  from 
previous  suggestions  to  extend  applica- 
tion of  the  law  nationwide  is  that,  this 
amendment  creates  a  new  preclear- 
ance pn  icedure,  vesting  jurisdiction 
for  adm  nistering  that  procedure  in 
the  Federal  district  courts.  At  the 
same  tim  e,  it  does  not  take  away  from 
the  Deptrtment  of  Justice  the  obliga- 
tion and  responsibility  to  review  pro- 
posed chi  inges  in  local  election  law. 

As  my  jcolleagues  are  aware,  elector- 
al changes  are  now  precleared  by  the 
voting  section  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  The  currently  followed  proce- 
dure is  fraught  with  inadequacies. 
These  hlive  been  documented  in  two 
reports,  bne  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Offfce  in  1978  entitled  Voting 
Rights  Act— Enforcement  Needs 
Strength  ening  and  the  other.  Compro- 
mised C<  mpllance:  Implementation  of 
the  Votl]  ig  Rights  Act  by  Howard  Ball, 
Dale  Kri  ne,  and  Thomas  P.  Lauth. 

As  an  f  xample,  the  department  em- 
ploys paraprofesslonala  to  review  the 
preclearance  submissions  and  make 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not 
the  proposed  change  has  a  discrimina- 
tory purpose  or  effect.  These  parapro- 
fesslonai  possess  little  or  no  legal 
training,!  demographic  or  statistical 
skills. 

A  secend  example  has  been  de- 
scribed as  a  "dual  track  system."  This 
dual  traok  system— the  first  track  con- 
sisting dr  a  review  of  the  submission 
by  the'  paraprofeaslonal  and  the 
second  track  consisting  of  discussions 
between  the  supervising  attorney  at 
the  department  and  officials  from  the 
submlttlhg  Jurisdiction- leads  to  infor- 
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mal  approva  of  the  submission  with- 
out local  mir  ority  participation. 

Other  problems  include  decisions  on 
submissions  made  without  all  the  data 
as  required  tbr  the  Federal  regulations, 
review  periods  extending  well  beyond 
the  60  days  permitted,  and  requests 
for  information  made  on  the  60th  day 
as  a  tactic  for  further  delay.  What  was 
envisioned  as  a  system  for  prompt  pre- 
clearance hn  become  a  quagmire  of 
numerous  submissions  requiring  the 
evaluation  of  complex  social,  political, 
with  personnel  too  lim- 
>r  and  skills  to  adequate- 
rly  do  so.  My  amendment 
►y  the  expertise  of  our 
Federal  Judiciary  in  evaluating  elec- 
tion change^  for  discriminatory  pur- 
pose and  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  proposal 
I  have  made  will  bring  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  into  the  1980's.  It  is  a 
workable,  expeditious  alternative  to 
the  outdat^  administrative  proce- 
dures available  under  the  act,  and  it 
will  maintain  the  Government's  role  in 
the  protection  of  voting  rights. 

Wilbur  Coiom,  a  young,  black  attor- 
ney from  m»  State  of  Mississippi,  ad- 
dressed the  House  Judiciary  subcom- 
mittee in  sipport  of  this  proposal 
when  it  held  hearings  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  ast  summer.  Mr.  Colom, 
who  was  active  in  the  civil  rights 
movement  in  the  1960's.  supports  the 
principles  o:  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
but  is  willin  t  to  consider  ways  to  im- 
prove it.  Tl  is  view  was  reflected  in 
these  remarl  s  he  made  to  the  subcom- 
mittee: 

The  enforcement  procedures  of  the 
Voting  Right!  Act  are  not  written  on  a 
sacred  scroll.  M'hile  the  principles  embodied 
in  the  act  should  be  sacred  to  all  of  us.  for  it 
was  through  much  suffering  in  my  lifetime 
the  gains  were|  made,  the  mechanism  for  en- 
forcement should  be  open  for  debate  as  Mis- 
sissippi changes  and  as  America  changes.  In- 
novative ideasj  on  enforcement  such  as  the 
Keady/Cochr^  proposal  should  be  wel- 
comed. I 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  my  an^endment. 

The  PREfilDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Grassixy).  The  Senator  from  Massa- 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi on  his  proposal.  He  took  the  time 
to  testify  bifore  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  ttie  proposal.  It  is  a  matter, 
I  know,  of  d^p  conviction  to  him,  and 
he  speaks  pn  this  measure  having 
given  it  a  go^  deal  of  thought. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  are  involved  in 
this  debate  appreciate  the  considered 
Judgment  tliat  Members  give  to  their 
amendments,  even  though  we  have 
some  differences  with  them. 

The  only  I  points  I  would  like  to 
make.  Mr.  Resident,  are  these:  One. 
the  proposal  requires  nationwide  pre- 
clearance. Ac  Congressman  Hyde,  who 
fashioned  tile  basic  bailout  provision. 
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said,  "If  we  accept  a  nationwide  pre- 
clearance, we  are  going  to  strengthen 
this  act  to  death." 

I  think  that  is  the  case.  Also,  there 
are  serious  questions  about  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  proposal.  Without  a 
clear  record  of  discrimination  In  Juris- 
dictions not  presently  covered  by  sec- 
tion 5.  it  may  be  an  unconstitutional 
exercise  of  congressional  authority  to 
require  the  extraordinary  remedy  of 
preclearance. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  President 
Reagan  told  the  press  last  year  that 
he  had  decided  that  nationwide  pre- 
clearance would  dilute  the  protection 
of  the  act.  He  actually  withdrew  his 
support  of  a  nationwide  proposal.  I 
think  that  is  telling.  Mr.  President. 
Even  this  President  recognized  that 
nationwide  preclearance  would  so 
weaken  the  effectiveness  of  the  law  as 
to  render  it  meaningless. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
defect  of  making  section  5  nationwide, 
this  amendment  adds  what  I  believe  is 
an  unwieldy  path  for  litigation,  one 
which  would  be  much  more  costly, 
lengthy,  and  less  efficient. 

One  of  the  most  effective  aspects  of 
the  present  law  is  the  process  by 
which  the  Attorney  General  passes 
Judgment  upon  submitted  changes  in 
accordance  with  carefully  designed 
guidelines.  This  amendment  directs 
litigation  to  a  different  path,  thereby 
endangering  what  has  been  an  effec- 
tive process.  For  these  reasons.  Mr. 
President,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 

not  be  accepted.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Coch- 
ran) has  a  genuine  concern  which  is 
reflected  in  his  amendment. 

The  overwhelming  number  of  the 
applications  for  preclearance  go  the 
administrative  route,  of  submission  to 
the  Attorney  General.  The  amend- 
ment would  discard  the  administrative 
preclearance  procedure  which  has 
been  in  effect  since  1965.  The  amend- 
ment would  require  that  all  the  pro- 
posed changes  be  adjudicated  in  court. 
This  might  be  good  for  lawyers,  but  it 
may  not  be  good  for  those  Jurisdic- 
tions that  are  seeking  preclearance.  I 
think  the  amendment  must  be  defeat- 
ed. 

The  amendment  substitutes  the 
local  U.S.  district  court  for  both  the 
courts  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
for  the  Attorney  General.  So  it  not 
only  ousts  the  District  of  Colimibia 
courts,  but  it  eliminates  the  adminis- 
trative role  of  the  Attorney  General  in 
section  5  submissions.  It  undoes  the 
basic  preclearance  structure  of  the 
1965  act  by  drastically  minimizing  the 
Attorney  General's  role.  The  adminis- 
trative preclearance  procedure  tradi- 
tionally has  been  the  heart  of  the  act. 
The  amendment  would  end  the  admin- 


istrative process  that  has  worked  so 
well. 

Mr.  President,  I  respectfully  urge 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  defeat  the 
smiendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  inquire  how  much  time  I  have  re- 
maining?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Six 
minutes  and  six  seconds. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
no  attempt  to  avoid  any  responsibility. 
I  think  it  strengthens  the  bill  to  make 
it  applicable  to  all  50  States.  It  gives  it 
a  dignity  in  application,  gives  it  an 
added  recognition  and  acceptance  as  a 
nationwide  policy.  I  think  that  is  Just 
commonsense.  A  basic  principle  of  our 
Government  Is  that  laws  should  apply 
nationwide. 

The  Supreme  Court  upheld  the  con- 
stitutionality of  applying  the  law  to 
Just  a  part  of  the  country  on  the 
grounds  that  there  were  special  cir- 
cumstances, special  conditions,  more 
or  less  an  emergency  that  had  to  be 
met,  and  that  the  special  provisions  of 
the  law  were  temporary.  The  law  was 
uphold  on  that  basis. 

Seven  years  ago,  Mr.  President,  this 
body  cast  38  votes  in  favor  of  making 
this  law  apply  nationwide.  I  was  the 
author  and  floor  manager  of  that 
amendment.  Former  Senator  Ribicoff 
of  Connecticut  was  a  Member  at  that 
time.  He  took  a  very  strong  and  effec- 
tive position  with  reference  to  casting 
aside  this  limited  concept  and  making 
that  law  nationwide.  The  amendment 
received  38  votes. 

Mr.  President,  what  reason  is  given 
here  for  continuing  this  special  appli- 
cation? It  takes  a  lot  of  nerve  under 
the  present  facts  to  come  here  and 
say,  well,  we  want  It  for  Just  an  area  of 
the  Nation,  but  it  Is  not  good  for  the 
whole  Nation.  The  only  real  reason 
given  is  it  complicates  the  application 
of  the  law.  That  does  not  control  any 
other  department  that  I  know  of  in 
the  whole  Government.  It  may  be  a 
little  troublesome,  but  we  can  provide 
the  needed  manpower. 

The  facts  are.  Mr.  President,  that  it 
is  only  at  the  last  minute  that  you  can 
get  a  ruling  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment now.  I  do  not  see  any  evidence 
that  It  is  due  to  lack  of  the  ability  or 
the  opportunity  to  act,  or  is  attributa- 
ble to  a  manpower  problem.  It  Just 
comes  in  at  the  last  minute,  even  from 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  President,  let  us  set  this  thing 
up  on  a  square  and  adequate  basis, 
with  solid  support.  Let  us  see  how  it 
applies  nationwide. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  3  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Notch). 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  similar  to  an  amend- 
ment I  proposed  the  last  time  this  act 
was  on  the  floor.  I  remember  the 
former  Senator  from  Connecticut,  Mr. 
Ribicoff,  stood  up  and  made  what  I 
think  is  one  of  the  best  speeches  I 
have  heard  since  I  have  been  In  the 
Senate.  He  appealed  to  the  Senate's 
sense  of  fairness.  Its  sense  of  equity, 
its  sense  of  balance,  unfortunately,  we 
came  Just  four  votes  short  of  having 
this  act  apply  nationwide. 

To  those  who  say  that  would  dilute 
the  effectiveness,  I  say  that  argument 
is  logical  only  if  you  assume  that  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States,  the  execu- 
tive branch  is  not  willing  to  allocate 
more  manpower  to  the  Department  of 
Justice.  Mr.  President,  we  have  more 
lawyers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
than  we  do  in  the  whole  coimtry  of 
Japan.  If  it  takes  200  more  lawyers  to 
administer  this  act  fairly  to  all  the 
States  in  the  Nation,  I  would  say  all  of 
us  ought  to  pledge  to  get  that  many 
more  lawyers  in  the  section  5  preclear- 
ance area.  I  was  told  last  night  that 
there  are  12  people  in  this  section. 

I  think  that  this  amendment  should 
be  approved  by  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  most  sincerely  the  Senators 
who  have  spoken  in  support  of  my 
amendment.  I  think  they  point  out 
the  problems  with  the  preclearance 
procedure  that  would  be  corrected  if 
this  amendment  were  adopted. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  worries 
that  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Attorney  General  would  be  re- 
lieved of  responsibilities  under  this 
amendment.  That  is  Just  not  correct. 
The  Attorney  General  would  still  have 
the  power  and  the  duty  to  review 
every  election  law  change  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  Just  that  they 
would  have  that  duty  now  extended  to 
every  State. 

When  we  look  at  the  failure  of  mi- 
nority participation  in  elections  in 
Kansas  and  in  Massachusetts,  where 
you  have  barely  40  percent  of  the  mi- 
nority black  (>opulation  registered  to 
vote,  you  begin  to  wonder  whether  or 
not  the  benefits  of  this  act  ought  to 
have  full  application  throughout  the 
coimtry.  I  say  they  should. 

It  is  time  now  to  realize  that  we  are 
in  the  1980's,  not  in  the  1950's.  and 
1960's,  and  we  should  draft  a  law  so 
that  it  has  fair,  equal  and  effective  ap- 
plication. 

Mr.  President,  this  will  not  diminish 
the  enforceability  of  the  act.  It  will  en- 
large upon  the  Government's  ability 
to  review  election  law  changes,  and 
those  that  discriminate  against  the  mi- 
nority voter  will  be  overturned. 

I  submit  to  the  Senate  that  this  is 
the  first  time  that  this  kind  of  proce- 
dure has  been  advanced  for  consider- 
ation  by   the   Senate.   The   so-called 
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Hyde  proposal  in  the  House  was  com- 
pletely different  from  this.  This  is  a 
new  procedure;  it  is  designed  to  be 
workable  and  effective  in  every  Juris- 
diction in  every  State. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  President,  it  would 
include  for  the  first  time  full  partici- 
pation by  those  at  the  local  level  who 
are  Interested  In  election  law  changes. 
They  would  be  given  the  right  to  in- 
tervene, to  petition  the  court  for  re- 
fusal to  grant  a  declaratory  Judgment. 
In  those  Jurisdictions  that  did  not 
have  any  problems,  where  minorities 
are  not  discriminated  against  in  the 
election  law  process,  the  court's  review 
would  be  summary  in  nature.  The  De- 
partment's review  would  necessarily  be 
cursory.  But  in  those  Jurisdictions 
where  there  are  problems,  this  amend- 
ment gives  them  an  opportunity  to 
review  those  changes  in  a  systematic 
way  and  then  apply  the  due  process  of 
the  court  to  the  procedure. 

I  thank  the  Chair  and  urge  that  the 
amendment  be  adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
has  expired.  Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  a  different  bill  from  1975.  It  does 
have,  as  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
pointed  out,  nationwide  application. 

We  have  towns  in  my  own  State  of 
Massachusetts  that  are  covered  and  I 
think  that  unless  they  are  able  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law  they 
ought  to  be  covered.  But  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  makes  a  different 
proposal,  one  which  extends  preclear- 
ance  duty  to  Jurisdictions  which  do 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  law. 

Finally,  this  issue  was  covered  exten- 
sively, both  in  the  House  hearings  and 
the  Senate  hearings,  and  there  were 
major  problems  raised  as  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  has  pointed  out.  Pres- 
ently, very  precise  criteria  govern 
what  must  be  submitted  to  the  Attor- 
ney General.  Under  the  Cochran  pro- 
posal, those  criteria  are  changed  dra- 
matically. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired. 
•  Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  that  would 
extend  all  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  the  entire  United  States. 
Since  1965,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
had  great  impact  in  my  home  State 
and  that  impact  has  been  for  the  good. 
It  has  improved  the  democratic  proc- 
ess throughout  the  South.  I  believe  it 
is  needed  nationwide.  This  is  the  posi- 
tion I  held  during  my  campaign  for 
election  to  the  Senate  and  I  have  yet 
to  be  persuaded  otherwise. 

There  are  those  who  say  this  would 
dilute  the  enforcement  effort.  This  is 
not  my  intention  at  all.  If  this  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  pledge  my  full  ef- 
forts as  a  member  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  see  that  the  Jus- 
tice Department  has  the  staff  and 


budget 


leeded  to  enforce  the  act  in  all 


50  Stat«  s. 

Racia  discrimination  may  result 
from  motivation  having  nothing  to  do 
with  ra:e.  When  it  comes  to  drawing 
political  boundaries,  race  is  not  as  im- 
portant as  protecting  the  "ins"  from 
the  "outs."  This  is  true  In  all  sections 
of  the  c  >untry.  Incumbents  will  always 
seek  to  >rotect  themselves. 

TheroTore  I  support  the  effort  to 
extend  this  act  to  all  50  States.  We 
should  ^o  our  utmost  to  protect  every 
citizen's  right  to  vote  no  matter  where 
he  lives  in  the  United  States.* 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  IPRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  |»RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment oft  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 
The  yea(s  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 
The  cleiik  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dah- 
PORTH),  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Dc  HENici),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (1  Ir.  LUGAR),  the  Senator  from 
Wyomiiig  (Mr.  Simpson),  the  Senator 
from  Teecas  (Mr.  Tower),  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop)  are 
necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  GjRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senitor  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK  ).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  El  ON),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  OiiNN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsxjnaga)  are  necessari- 
ly absen :. 

I  f  urt  ler  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vot^g,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  j(Mr.  Bxtroick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor fron  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsumaga) 
would  v(  >te  "nay." 

The  niESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wisnlng  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  16, 
nays  74,  as  follows: 


(^UcaU  Vote  No.  183  Leg.] 
YXAS-16 


Abdnor 
Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Cochran 
Denton 
Eait 


Ooldwater 
Hayaluiwa 
Jr.      Henin 
Helnu 
ItatUnfly 
McCIure 


Andrews 

Amutronsi 

Baker 

Baucua 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Botch  wla 

Bradley 

Brady 

Bumpen 

Byrd.  Robfrt  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Chllet 

Cohen 


NATS-74 

Cranaton 

D'Amato 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Durenberter 

Bacleton 

Ford 

Oam 

Oorton 

OraHley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 


Nunn 

Stennia 

Symnu 

Thurmond 

Warner 


Heina 

HoUtngi 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

Kaufhaiim 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 


Leahy 
Levin 
Long 
Ifathlas 


Melcher 

Metcenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

MurkowskI 

Nickles 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 


Burdlck 
Danforth 
DomenicI 
Exon 
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Preasler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

RIecle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sarbanes 


Sasser 

Schmltt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stevens 

Tsongas 

Welcker 

Zorinsky 


]  lOT  VOTING-10 

Olenn  Tower 

Lugar  Wallop 

Matsunaga 
Simpson 


(No. 


willing  to 
minutes, 

Mr. 
leader 
and  will  sh 

Mr.  BA 


So  Mr.  C3ocHRAN's  amendment 
1898)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MA'nilAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  re<ionsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendisent  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BENItSEN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tne  table. 

The  moti6n  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.    I 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand this  liext  amendment  is  a  Nunn 
amendment^, 

Will  the  iSenator  from  Georgia  be 
fu:cept  a  limitation  of  20 
ally  divided? 

I  say  to  the  majority 
would  prefer  30  minutes 
t  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  jconsent  that  on  the  Nunn 
amendment,  there  be  a  time  limitation 
of  30  minutes,  equally  divided. 

Has  that  keen  ordered  already? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  consider  asking  for  10- 
mlnute  rolldall  votes  from  now  on? 

Mr.  BAKXR.  I  would  like  to  do  that, 
but  I  am  afraid  that  with  Members 
scattered  around  this  early  in  the 
morning  we  would  have  trouble  with 
it.  Also,  we  |have  had  trouble  with  ele- 
vators.        I 

Mr.  NUNN.  If  I  can  get  the  Senators 
on  the  floor;  to  stay,  I  think  I  could  cut 
it  to  no  more  than  20  minutes.  If  the 
majority  leader  would  like  to  cut  down 
the  time  on  this  amendment.  I  am 
agreeable  t^  that.  I  talk  a  lot  slower 
when  nobcxy  is  here.  [Laughter.] 

Mr.  BAKXR.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understandfig  that  perhaps  the  Sena- 
tor from  Albska  (Mr.  Stevens)  will  be 
next,  with  a  bailout  amendment.  He  is 
not  in  the  Chamber  at  this  moment, 
but  I  understand  that  he  will  accept  a 
20-minute  limitation.  I  will  try  to  get 
that  in  a  few  moments. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  11  o'clock.  We  are 
making  good  progress.  I  commend  all 
Senators  for  moving  expeditiously,  es- 
pecially after  such  a  late  evening.  I 
think  we  ne  ed  to  set  a  time  certain  for 
final  passag^. 

Mr.  Presi(  lent,  I  have  discussed  this 
with  a  number  of  Senators.  I  want  to 
know  wheth  er  to  go  or  not. 

But  I  asl  unanimous  consent  that 
final  passaj^e  of  this  bill  occur  not 
later  than      p.m.  today  and  that  the 
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provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  rule  XII 

be  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reserving  the  right  to  object,  is 
that  with  the  understanding  that  only 
those  aunendments  that  were  enumer- 
ated last  night  will  be  In  order? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  really 
do  not  want  to  get  back  in  the  enu- 
meration business.  I  would  rather 
have  the  time  nm. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  If  we  do 
not  do  that  we  do  not  know  what  kind 
of  amendments  we  have. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  wUl 
withhold  the  request  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  distinguished  leader  I  was 
going  to  reserve  the  right  to  object, 
also,  because  I  did  not  get  to  vote  on 
the  last  matter,  and  I  was  enroute  over 
here  and  no  one  called  me  and  remind- 
ed me. 

I  want  to  make  sure  everyone  under- 
stands that  I  missed  that  vote. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  that  the  cloakrooms  put 
out  the  word  earlier  this  morning  that 
roUcall  votes  would  not  be  extended 
beyond  IS  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  hope  no  one 
thinks  I  am  angry.  I  am  being  face- 
tious. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  accept 
the  heavy  responsibility  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  missing  the  vote 
because  he  was  in  my  office  in  a  meet- 
ing. But  Members  should  be  on  notice 
that  as  per  the  notices  from  the  cloak- 
rooms and  T  believe  the  statement 
from  Senator  Stevens  earlier  today  in 
order  to  make  sure  that  we  cover  as 
much  groimd  as  possible  today  roUcall 
votes  will  be  limited  to  15  minutes 
with  the  single  exception  of  those  Sen- 
ators seeking  recognition  to  vote  who 
are  in  the  Chamber  or  to  change  their 
vote  who  are  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  put  his  1 
p.m.  request  again? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  final  passage  of  this  bill 
occur  not  later  than  1  p.m.  today,  with 
the  provisions  of  paragraph  4  of  nile 

XII  being  waived.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  Just  wish 
to  finish  my  statement  and  I  shall 
then  have  no  objection.  I  really  missed 
the  vote,  and  it  is  my  fault,  and  that  is 
the  point  I  wanted  to  make.  I  did  not 
say  It  was  anyone  else's  fault.  I  did  not 
get  here  on  time,  but  I  wish  to  say  had 
I  been  here  I  would  have  voted  with 
those  who  opposed  it,  and  I  have  no 
objection. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Chair  acts  on  the  request,  there 
are  two  Senators  who  I  understand 
wish  to  be  consulted  on  this  subject 
and  rather  than  delay  the  Senate  I 
shall  reput  the  request  in  a  few  mo- 
ments. 

So  I  win  yield  the  floor  so  the  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  can  seek  recognition. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia. 

ur  AMKHDMOrr  no.  1030 

(Purpose:  To  assure  a  timely  decision  by  the 

Attorney  Oeneral  under  the  preclear&nce 

provision) 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that  it 
be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  (Seorgla  (Mr.  Nunh) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  nvim- 
bered  1030. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  bill,  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  7.  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  amended  by  adding  after  the  third 
sentence  the  following  new  sentence: 
"whenever  the  Attorney  Oenerml  requests 
additional  information  after  the  first  30 
days  of  the  80-day  period  referred  to  in  the 
first  sentence  of  this  section,  the  period  in 
which  the  Attorney  Oeneral  may  interpose 
an  objection  may  not  exceed  30  days  after 
the  receipt  of  the  submission  of  the  addi- 
tional information.". 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  could 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues.  I 
shall  try  to  explain  my  amendment 
very  briefly. 

This  amendment  which  I  have  of- 
fered will  amend  section  5  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  to  require  that 
whenever  the  Attorney  General  re- 
quests additional  information  after 
the  first  30  days  of  the  initial  60-day 
review  period,  he  will  have  only  30 
days  to  review  the  submission  after  re- 
ceipt of  the  additional  information. 

This  amendment  wiU  affect  only 
those  cases  In  which  the  Attorney 
General  makes  a  formal  request  for 
additional  information  and  will  only 
reduce  the  maximum  possible  time 
which  the  Justice  Department  has  for 
reviewing  a  submission  from  120  days 
plus  the  time  which  it  takes  Jurisdic- 
tion to  produce  the  requested  informa- 
tion to  a  maximtun  of  90  days  plus  this 
additional  time. 

Mr.  President,  when  there  is  a  Jus- 
tice Department  request  for  additional 
information,  under  the  present  law 
and  under  the  blU  that  we  have  before 
us.  during  the  first  60  days,  then  the 
time  period  is  tolled  while  that  infor- 
mation comes  back  from  the  Jurisdic- 
tion and  then  there  is  an  additional  60 


days  prior  to  the  Justice  Department's 
having  to  render  its  final  decision. 

What  is  happening  over  and  over 
again  in  Georgia,  in  Texas,  and  across 
this  country  where  section  5  preclear- 
ance  is  required  is  that  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  waiting  until  the  59th  day 
before  making  a  request  for  new  infor- 
mation and  thereby  having  an  addi- 
tional 60-day  period  carried  over. 

What  this  amendment  tries  to  do  is 
to  give  the  Justice  Department  an  in- 
centive to  request  new  information 
during  the  first  30  days  of  their 
review.  If  they  make  that  request  in 
the  first  30  days,  then  they  get  an- 
other 60  days  under  this  amendment. 
If  they  do  not  make  that  request  In 
the  first  30  days,  then  they  get  only  an 
additional  30  days. 

In  any  event,  if  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment makes  the  request  during  the 
first  60  days,  toward  the  end  of  the 
period,  they  would  have  90  days,  and 
that  seems  to  me  to  be  eminently  rea- 
sonable. 
(Mr.  CCX^HRAN  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Justice  Department  makes  the  request 
for  additional  information.  How  long 
does  the  Jurisdiction  from  whom  it  is 
requested  have  in  which  to  reply  and 
supply  the  additional  information? 

Mr.  NUNN.  There  is  no  time  limit 
for  the  receipt  of  this  information  be- 
cause a  Jurisdiction  can  enact  no 
voting  change  until  that  change  is  pre- 
cleared.  therefore,  a  submitting  Juris- 
diction has  every  reason  imder  the  ex- 
isting law  and  under  this  amendment 
to  make  an  expeditious  reply,  but  that 
time  is  tolled.  In  other  words,  that 
time  does  not  count  against  the  Jus- 
tice Department  at  all.  If  it  takes  the 
Jurisdiction  15  days  to  reply  then  the 
15  days  tolls  the  other  time.  If  it  takes 
30  days  then  that  is  the  same. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment still  has  60  days  then  upon 
which  to  act  on  additional  informa- 
tion? 

Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  right.  Under 
both  the  existing  law  and  this  amend- 
ment the  time  for  the  Jurisdiction  to 
reply  does  not  count  against  the  Jus- 
tice Department's  time  of  review  at 
all. 

Mr.  President,  just  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  a  three-Judge  district 
court's  view  in  Texas,  which  happened 
recently.  I  quote  that  court: 

The  Supreme  Court  thinks  it  clear  that 
Congress  intended  to  provide  jurisdictions 
covered  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  with  an 
expeditious  alternative  to  the  declaratory 
Judgment  actions. 

Citing  Morris  v.  Gressetts.  975  ct. 
2411.2420(1977). 

The  imseemingly  delay.  Inattention,  and 
inactivity  of  the  Office  of  the  Attorney 
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General  of  the  United  States  provided  the 
SUte  of  Texas  with  anything  but  an  expedi- 
tious mechanism  for  seelcing  approval  of  its 
constitutional  apportionment  plan. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  had  this 
happen  over  and  over  and  over  again. 
It  has  happened  so  much  that  I  wrote 
the  Justice  Department  a  letter  not 
long  ago  and  asked  them  for  the  aver- 
age time  for  their  request  for  new  in- 
formation, and  I  received  a  letter  back 
on  June  1.  1982,  from  Bradford  Reyn- 
olds, the  Assistant  Attorney  General, 
Civil  Rights  Division,  and  here  is  what 
he  says: 

Although  your  letter  aslui  for  information 
provided  for  the  last  3  years,  our  computer 
data  system  permits  us  to  provide  the  data 
only  since  January  1, 1980. 

First,  the  number  of  changes  submitted 
under  section  5  of  the  act  between  January 
1.  IMO  and  February  28. 1982  was  17.049. 

No.  2,  the  number  of  changes  for  which  a 
formal  request  for  additional  information 
was  made  by  the  £>epartment  of  Justice 
during  the  period  was  824. 

Three,  the  average  time  between  the  ini- 
tial submission  and  the  Departments  re- 
quest for  additional  information  was  52 
days. 

So  what  they  are  doing  is  waiting  at 
least  until  the  52d  day,  on  average, 
and  in  many  cases  they  are  waiting 
until  the  59th  day,  and  what  this  is 
doing  is  causing  undue  hardship  to  the 
Jurisdictions  involved.  It  also  delays 
any  kind  of  final  outcome  by  the  Jus- 
tice Department  in  terms  of  being  fair 
to  the  protected  minorities  under  this 
act. 

So  what  I  am  trying  to  do  is  give  an 
incentive  to  the  Justice  Department  to 
accelerate  their  own  internal  proce- 
dure. 

Now  there  wUl  be  an  argument  made 
that  the  Justice  Department  does  not 
have  the  personnel  and  therefore 
cannot  comply  with  request. 

That  argument,  although  if  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  increase 
its  personnel,  perhaps  Is  valid,  is  a  dis- 
grace for  us  to  have  certain  sections  of 
the  country  covered  under  section  5 
and  then  not  put  enough  resources  in 
the  Justice  Department  to  give  those 
Jurisdictions  the  expeditious  review  to 
which  they  are  entitled  and  which  the 
law  envisions  as  enumerated  by  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

So  I  believe  instead  of  arguing 
against  this  amendment  which  is  de- 
signed only  to  give  section  5  submis- 
sions an  expeditious  review,  an  effort 
should  be  made  by  everyone  in  the 
Senate,  and  I  certainly  would  Join  in 
that  effort,  to  secure  more  resources 
for  the  Justice  Department  so  they 
can  have  more  than  12  people  making 
this  review. 

It  is  not  fair  to  the  Jurisdictions  to 
continue  the  current  delay  in  their 
review  process.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  mi- 
nority groups,  and  it  is  certainly  not 
fair  to  the  12  people  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  who  have  to  make  this 
review  in  this  number  of  cases. 


Mr.  Pn  sident,  I  reserve  the  remain- 


der of  m> 


time. 


The  P:  lESIDING 
yields  tin  e? 


OFFICER.  Who       I  only  use 


Mr.   K  3NNEDY.   Mr.   President,   I 

yield  mye  ;lf  such  time  as 

The   PflESIDING   OFFICER.   The    partment.  Wfe  ought  to  have  enough 


sources  that 


time  is  be  ng  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Mai  irland. 

Mr.  KlflNEDY.  I  believe  it  has  been 
divided  between  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  myself  in  the  past.  He  is 
now  nece^arily  absent.  If  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  will  yield  me  5  min- 
utes— 

Mr.  MifTHIAS.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senaqpr  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
know  th4t  this  is  a  well-intentioned 
amendment,  but  it  has  not  been  shown 
to  be  neqessary.  It  would  endanger,  I 
believe,  tne  most  crucial  protections  of 
the  act.    I 

The  fact  is,  Mr.  President,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  only  requests  addi- 
tional information  in  about  5  percent 
of  the  cafees.  Some  of  the  cases  that 
come  befbre  the  Justice  Department 
involve  reapportionment  of  States 
which,  if  ihey  are  to  be  subject  to  ade- 
quate reiiew,  would  require  many 
years  of  consideration. 

I  have  kpoken  with  officials  in  the 
Civil  Ridits  Division  of  the  Justice 
Departmoit.  Based  upon  their  experi- 
ence implementing  this  particular  pro- 
vision. th0y  report  that  they  receive 
most  infofmation  within  30  or  40  days, 
but  it  takes  additional  time  to  get 
some  information  necessary  for  ade- 
quate review. 

That  hropens  to  be  the  practical  re- 
ality, Mr.  p>resident.  with  which  we  are 
faced.  Drew  Days,  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Civil  Rights  in  the  last  ad- 
ministratibn,  and  others  in  the  Justice 
Department  conclude  that  this  amend- 
ment is  unworkable.  Too  often,  the'  ad- 
ditional information  sought  is  of  such 
significance  that  it  cannot  be  properly 
analyzed  In  the  short  amount  of  time 
provided  for  in  the  proposal  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is 
partlculaily  concerned  about  the  situ- 
ation in  Georgia,  where  reapportion- 
ment wa4  rejected  by  the  Attorney 
General.  The  fact  is,  Georgia  Is  largely 
to  blame  for  the  delay  of  its  election.  I 
read  her^  from  the  case  of  Busbee 
against  Smith  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  toi  the  District  of  Columbia 
where  it  ii  pointed  out: 

It  should! be  noted  in  this  regard  the  court 
has  gone  to  great  lengths  to  hasten  this  liti- 
gation in  an  effort  to  issue  an  expeditious 
final  Judgfient.  The  orlgina'.  schedule  al- 
lowed for  final  judgment  prior  to  the  candi- 
dacy qualification  period  sched.iled  to  begin 
on  May  26.  The  State's  dilatory  and  obstrep- 
erous behan'lor  during  the  initial  discovery 
in  this  action  requires  the  delay  of  this  time 
in  the  case  from  May  13  to  June  28. 

In  thiaj  particular  case  the  court 
made  a  Judgment  that  the  submission 
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of  the  materi  il  was  delayed  because  of 

State  action. 

that  as  an  illustration. 

This  is  a  con^plex  process.  I  think  the 

Senator  is  co^ect  about  the  limited  re- 
exist  in  the  Justice  De- 


people  there  Ito  insure  that  this  provi- 
sion will  be  expedited,  and  I  would  like 
to  see I 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point?  I  would 
like  to  Joinl  the  Senator— whatever 
happens  on  this  amendment— in  trying 
to  get  additional  resources. 

Mr.  KENN]  !DY.  As  a  member  of  the 
Judiciary  Cor  imittee,  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that  I  w  11  assist  him  in  this  goal. 

Mr.  NUNN,  I  say  to  the  Senator  in 
spite  of  all  reapportionments,  the 
cases  obviously  were  coming  up  in  1980 
either  under  section  2  or  section  5  po- 
tentially, there  was  no  increase  what- 
soever in  the  personnel  of  the  Justice 
Department  no  try  to  cover  this. 

So  I  understand  the  plight  of  the 
people  tryinc^  to  handle  these  things. 
But  I  do  not]  think  that  excuses  us  in 
passing  a  law'  which  is  very,  very  hard 
on  the  preclearance  section  that  is 
covered.  I 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

For  the  pr^tical  reasons  that  have 
been  spelled  i>ut  by  those  who  are  the 
most  experienced  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  act.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  time  restiriction  suggested  by  the 
Senator  front  Georgia  will  endanger 
the  rights  of  citizens  whom  we  are 
trying  to  project  under  this  provision. 

Although  I  lapprove  of  the  Senator's 
objective,  I  hope  the  amendment  will 
be  rejected  for  the  practical  reasons  I 
have  outlined 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?    I 

Mr.  MATIflAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fromjMaryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  immemorial  people  have  railed 
against  the  problems  of  dealing  with  a 
bureaucracy.  I  Shakespeare  talked 
about  the  law's  delays,  and  so  the  cry 
of  the  Senator  from  Georgia  is  not  an 
unusual  or  unique  one.  It  is  one  with 
which  I  thinlL  we  can  all  have  sympa- 
thy. We  ought  to  reduce  the  frustra- 
tions of  people  who  have  to  deal  with 
official  offices  and  bureaucrats  and 
people  who  sometimes  feel  as  If  they 
have  come  up  against  a  stone  ;vall. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  having  that  sensitivity 
and  concern,  or  this  is  apparently  one 
of  those  case: . 

He  has  worked  with  the  managers  of 
the  bill  even  before  debate  started  to 
try  to  find  i  solution  here.  I  have 
made  some  personal  investigation 
about  the  problem.  Unfortunately,  it 
seems  that  ti  lis  is  one  of  those  cases. 
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As  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
and  the  Senator  from  Georgia  have 
noted,  the  Justice  Department  simply 
has  not  been  able  to  move  as  fast  as 
we  would  like  them  to  move  because  of 
the  limitation  of  personnel,  and  the  in- 
ability to  devote  the  necessary  time 
early  enough  to  avoid  the  need  for  an 
extension  of  time. 

They  really  do  need  the  time  in 
some  of  the  cases.  For  that  reason.  I 
do  not  think  we  should  preclude  the 
Department  of  Justice  from  having  an 
adequate  amount  of  time  in  the  cases 
in  which  they  really  need  it.  But  what 
we  have  to  do.  and  I  hope  the  Attor- 
ney General  will  read  the  record  of 
this  debate,  is  to  assure  that  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  does  not  use  the 
extra  time  in  the  cases  that  do  not 
need  the  extra  time.  The  provisions 
for  extension  should  only  be  utilized 
in  absolutely  necessary  Instances 
where  the  Department  does  require 
more  Information,  more  research,  and 
more  time. 

Happily  this  is  so  in  a  very  small 
number  of  cases,  but  those  cases  are 
important.  I  am  not  saying  because 
there  are  few  of  them  they  ought  to 
be  ignored.  But  the  small  number  of 
them  indicates  that  the  number  can  be 
further  reduced,  and  the  attention  the 
Senator  has  placed  on  this  amendment 
will  highlight  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  reject  the  amendment. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  What  is  at  issue 
here  is  a  time  problem.  It  could  very 
well  be  that  the  period  of  time  that  in- 
terested parties  are  allowed  to  com- 
ment may  even  run  before  those 
people  have  been  notified  that  addi- 
tional information  has  been  requested. 
We  are  going  to  shorten  this  period 
from  60  days  to  30  days  in  a  manner  in 
which  there  may  not  be  adequate  time 
for  response  to  be  given.  I  think  it  is 
important  when  these  changes  are 
proposed,  and  when  additional  infor- 
mation is  requested,  that  we  give  af- 
fected citizenry  ample  opportunity  to 
comment,  particularly  if  notice  has 
been  given  that  the  additional  Infor- 
mation that  is  so  necessau-y  for  a  stud- 
led  response  has  not  been  received.  We 
do  not  want  to  shorten  that.  Sixty 
days  is  already  considerably  short. 

In  addition.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  workload  of  this  section  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  has  in- 
creased significantly  in  the  wake  of  re- 
apportionment because  of  the  1980 
census. 


Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  brief  question 
here? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  I  would  like  to  con- 
tinue my  statement  because  I  only  had 
2  minutes  allotted  to  me. 

The  staff  of  the  section  has  not  been 
expanded.  Given  the  limited  resources 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  its 
increased  workload  it  is  really  quite 
amazing  that  the  Attorney  General 
can  act  within  the  60-day  time  limit 
now  provided  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  my  time? 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Yes.  I  will  yield 
when  I  have  made  my  point.  Let  me 
finish  my  statement  before  I  yield  and 
then  I  will  yield  on  the  Senator's  time. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  2  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  GRASSLEY.  The  point  is  60 
days  is  hardly  adequate  now. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Just  a  brief  response  and 
then  I  will  yield  to  my  colleague  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  the  point  is  that  to 
keep  an  inequitable  provision  in  the 
law  for  the  reason  that  the  resources 
of  the  Justice  Department  have  not  in- 
creased sufficiently  to  keep  up  with 
the  new  cases  that  have  been  filed,  it 
seems  to  me.  is  a  backward  way  of  leg- 
islating. We  ought  to  pass  a  law  that  is 
fair  and  then  give  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment the  resources  that  are  necessary 
to  insure  its  efficient  implementation. 
Having  preclearance  of  State  and 
local  Government  laws  is  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy.  I  am  not  trying  to  repeal 
section  5.  I  know  the  historical  reason 
for  it. 

All  I  am  asking  for  is  an  expeditious 
review.  As  I  have  said  this  is  what  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held  the  Justice 
Departments  review  is  supposed  to  be. 
For  us  to  say  that  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment cannot  do  any  better  because 
they  do  not  have  any  more  resources, 
and  we  think  they  are  doing  pretty 
well,  even  though  they  have  an  over- 
whelming load,  seems  to  me  to  be  ob- 
scuring the  whole  point  of  what  we 
are  all  about. 

We  are  supposed  to  give  the  Justice 
Department  enough  resources  to  do 
the  Job.  So  let  us  pass  a  fair  law  and 
then  give  them  the  resources.  Twelve 
people— I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa— 12  is  totally  inadequate,  wheth- 
er this  change  Is  made  or  not.  It  is  to- 
tally inadequate.  It  takes  52  days  for 
them  to  ask,  even  now,  for  new  infor- 
mation. 

One  of  the  new  pieces  of  informa- 
tion they  asked  for  in  the  Georgia  re- 
apportionment case  was  the  residence 
of  the  Congressmen  who  are  now  sit- 
ting in  Congress.  The  residence.  I 
would  think  during  59  days  someone 
down  In  the  Justice  Department  could 
find  out  where  the  Congressmen  lives. 


I  would  think  that  would  not  be  an  in- 
ordinate burden. 

Mr.  HATCH.  WiU  the  Senator  yield 
for  a  question  on  this? 

Mr.  NUNN.  How  much  time  do  I 
have  remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  has  6  minutes  and  25  seconds. 
Mr.  NUNN.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Is*  it  not  true  that  all 
the  Senator  is  asking  is  that  after  the 
Initial  review,  and  after  the  Justice 
Department    comes    back    to    secure 
more    information,    they    act   expedi- 
tiously. 
Mr.  NUNN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HATCH.  I  do  not  see  how  in  the 
world,  if  they  are  already  involved  in 
the  case,  already  reviewing  the  case, 
that  there  is  any  problem  here  at  all 
in   complying   with   the   amendment. 
They  can  easily  act  within  the  time 
constraints  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  asking  for.  It  is  ridiculous  to  have 
preclearance  delayed  endlessly.  If  we 
do  not  have  the  facilities  and  if  we  do 
not  have  the  people  down  there,  we 
ought  to  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Absolutely. 
Mr.      HATCH.      The      gentleman's 
amendment  is  a  reasonable  request. 

Mr.  NUNN.  We  have  lawyers  run- 
ning out  of  our  ears  in  this  town.  We 
could  find  20  more  lawyers  to  put  in 
the  Department  of  Justice. 

Mr.  HATCH.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  again,  my  point  is  that  you  do 
not  even  have  to  find  20  lawyers.  You 
are  talking  about  lawyers  that  are  al- 
ready involved  in  the  case  on  that  par- 
ticular submission  who  are  asking  for 
more  information.  They  ought  to  be 
able  to  make  an  expeditious  determi- 
nation because  they  are  on  top  of  the 
situation. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Absolutely.  I  agree  with 
the  Senator. 

I  yield  such  time  as  my  colleague 
from  Georgia  may  need. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  make  a  brief  comment 
that  I  do  support  the  amendment  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
address  that  issue  which  is  germane 
that  someone  made  the  conmient  re- 
garding the  rights  of  citizens  might  be 
compromised.  Well,  in  fact,  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  will  not  be  compromised 
with  this  amendment.  In  fact,  the 
rights  of  the  citizens  are  going  to  be 
enhanced,  because  if  they  can  get  a  de- 
cision at  a  more  rapid  pace  than  what 
they  are  getting  now.  the  rights  of  the 
individuals  of  our  coimtry  will  be 
better  off.  Obviously  Justice  being  de- 
layed is  to  no  one's  benefit. 

So.  I  would  subscribe  to  the  amend- 
ment that  has  been  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Georgia.  I  might  also 
add  that  there  is  no  shortages,  as  he 
said,  of  attorneys  in  Washington.  D.C. 
I  think  in  the  last  6  years  the  numbers 
of  attorneys  in  Washington.  D.C.  has 
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gone  up  from  10,000  to  30,000.  So 
there  must  be  some  out  there  some- 
where that  would  enhance  this. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  President,  I  Just  want  about  1 
more  minute  and  then,  I  say  to  my 
friend  from  Massachusetts.  I  will  be 
prepared  to  vote. 

Just  one  clarification.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  mentioned  the 
delay  in  Georgia  submitting  certain  in- 
formation. I  want  to  make  it  clear, 
whatever  the  merit  of  that  charge  is. 
that  the  situation  to  which  he  refers 
concerns  a  separate  court  case.  A  case 
filed  after  the  Justice  Department  had 
made  its  decision.  Georgia  submitted 
its  three  plans  for  House.  Senate,  and 
congressional  reapportionment  to  the 
Justice  Department  within  1  week  of 
the  adjournment  of  the  special  session 
of  the  Georgia  General  Assembly  on 
September  28.  1981.  The  Justice  De- 
putment  requested  additional  infor- 
mation in  a  letter  dated  November  27, 
1981.  The  58th  day  of  their  review. 
Georgia  replied  with  that  information 
December  17.  1981.  and  the  Attorney 
General's  objection  letters  were  re- 
ceived on  February  11. 1982. 

This  is  a  total  of  almost  5  months  to 
get  a  decision  from  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment, less  than  30  days  of  that  time, 
was  used  by  the  State  of  Georgia  in  re- 
sponding. The  delays  that  have  been 
charged— and  we  do  not  have  time  to 
get  into  that  today— were  delays  that 
took  place  in  the  court  proceedings.  It 
had  nothing  to  do  with  the  Justice  De- 
partment submission. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
for  one  other  comment? 

Mr.  NUNN.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATCH.  What  the  Senator  is  re- 
questing here  Is  so  reasonable  and  so 
eminently  sound  that  it  seems  to  me 
telling  that  it  is  not  Just  accepted.  In 
the  final  analysis,  what  is  really  deter- 
mining here  is  the  fact  that  this  bill 
Just  is  not  going  to  be  amended.  The 
civil  rights  community,  unfortimately, 
has  turned  thumbs  down  on  this  one. 

I  think  the  Senator's  amendment  is 
a  reasonable  one. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  B4ATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  great  respect  for  both  my  col- 
league from  Utah  and  my  colleague 
from  Georgia.  But  we  are  talking 
about  one  of  the  most  complex  issues 
in  this  entire  body  of  law:  reapportion- 
ment. If  I  understand  both  the  Sena- 
tors from  Georgia  and  Utah,  they  are 
establishing  a  time  limit  of  30  days 
after  the  time  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  finally  received  a  complete 
submission.  Such  litigation  takes  years 
in  the  courts.  And  they  limit  the  At- 
torney General  to  30  days. 


This  time  limit  will  seriously  under- 
mine the  protection  of  section  5  for 
the  citizens  of  the  Nation.  That  hap- 
pens to  b«  the  practicality.  I  am  going 
to  work  with  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia to  geta  additional  personnel  in  the 
Civil  RigHts  Division.  But  if  you  talk 
to  the  individuals  who  are  involved  in 
these  cases,  they  say  they  Just  cannot 
perform  the  Job  they  are  required  to 
perform  under  the  act  in  such  a  short 
period  of  lime. 

Mr.  NUn^.  WUl  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KCTNEDY.  Yes. 

Mr.  NXTffN.  I  would  be  prepared  to 
accept  a  Modification  of  this  amend- 
ment if  ii  could  be  accomplished,  to 
exclude  statewide  reapportionment 
cases.  JusE  exclude  those,  and  keep 
those  unqer  existing  law.  Those  are 
complex.  ]  do  not  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor's point  on  them,  but  I  would  be 
willing  to  fcxclude  those. 

What  the  Senators  from  Massachu- 
setts and  iCaryland  have  to  realize  is 
that  every  county,  every  city,  every 
precinct,  on  every  single  thing  that 
goes  on  in  the  whole  scheme  of  elec- 
tions, has  to  get  a  preclearance.  If  the 
Senator  would  accept  this  amendment, 
I  would  aixept  a  modification. 

Mr.  MiTHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  Sena- 
tor fromManachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  The  problem  Is.  Mr. 
President,  the  delays  only  come  in  the 
complex  cases.  Delays  have  tended  to 
occur  in  reapportionment  cases.  There 
have  also  been  delays  in  some  of  the 
annexatioii  cases.  At  this  late  hour,  it 
is  simply  iinrealistic  to  try  and  figure 
out  what  tu:«as  we  can  carve  out  and 
what  areas  we  cannot  carve  out  of  this 
amendmei  t. 

Mr.  NUnf.  I  might  say.  we  have 
been  worling  on  this  for  4  weeks.  I 
know  it  ii  a  late  hour.  But  we  have 
asked  for  any  alternatives  from  this 
legislation's  managers  over  and  over 
tigain.  I  SI  id  I  was  wide  open.  I  would 
support  ai  ly  way  we  could  get  an  expe- 
ditious rei  lew.  I  have  had  no  alterna- 
tives sui  vested  whatsoever  from 
anyone  w(  rking  in  this  whole  area. 

It  seem4  to  me  that  there  would  be 
some  reas|^nable  way  that  we  could  get 
an  expedsious  treatment  of  the  pre- 
clearanceaectlon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  has  expired. 

Mr.  BCItHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrleld  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  f  ym  Maryland. 

Mr.  MAfTHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  suggested  a  valid 
standard  for  Judging  an  amendment: 
How  is  It  going  to  impact  on  the  ad- 
ministratipn  of  the  civil  rights  laws? 

It  seemA  to  me  that  is  what  we  have 
to  consida-  here.  As  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  aiys,  after  numerous  discus- 
sions and  conversations,  we  are  ad- 
vised that  there  are  cases  in  which  the 
full  60  daf s  is  absolutely  necessary  be- 
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cause  of  theii  complexity  of  the  situa- 
tion, the  difnculty  of  compiling  the 
facts,  and  the  nature  of  the  evaluation 
that  has  to  take  place. 

I  know  thfit  it  is  frustrating  to 
people,  but  ^metimes  the  full  time 
period  is  required.  And.  as  the  Senator 
from  Massachjusetts  has  pointed  out,  it 
is  far  less  thfn  would  be  required  by 
going  to  a  cou^. 

So.  under  fll  the  circumstances,  I 
think  the  be^  procedure  is  that  sug- 
gested in  th«  colloquy  between  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts.  Let  us  try  to  im- 
prove the  peisonnel  situation  in  the 
Department  o  f  Justice. 

I  shall  pled)  :e  myself  to  Join  in  that 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
defeat  the  am  mdment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
has  expired. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  has  all 
time  expired? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  2  minutes  and  10  seconds. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

I  ask  for  th^yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  suffioient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  secclnd. 

The  yeas  ank  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  yield  back 
his  time?         I 

Mr.  MATHilAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  KENN|a3Y.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senatof  from  Georgia.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The  clerk 
wUl  caU  the  roll. 
The  legislat^e  clerk  called  the  roll. 
S.  I  announce  that  the 
Missouri  (Mr.  Dam- 
ator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
he  Senator  from  Wyo- 
Aixop)    are    necessarily 


Mr.  S' 
Senator    froi 
roRTH),  the 
LuGAR),  and 
ming   (Mr. 
absent. 


Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  m>m  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuROicK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  GLxmf )  land  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  ItfATSuifACA)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  aibiounce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Hi.wail  (Mr.  Matsdnaga) 
would  vote  "n  ly." 

The  PRES  DING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  oth^r  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  ta  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  38. 
nays  55.  as  fol  ows: 
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YEAS-38 

Abdnor 

Ooldwater 

Meaure 

Baker 

Batch 

Murkowskl 

Bentaen 

Hawkins 

NIckles 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Nunn 

Byrd. 

Benin 

Pryor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Randolph 

ChUes 

Huddleston 

Sasaer 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Inouye 

Symnis 

Denton 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Doraenld 

Laxalt 

Tower 

Eact 

Lons 

Warner 

Oam 

Matttngly 
NAYS— 56 

Zorlnaky 

Andrews 

Ford 

Packwood 

Annatrons 

Gorton 

Pell 

Baucua 

Orassley 

Percy 

Biden 

Hart 

Preasler 

Boren 

Hatfield 

Proxmire 

BoKhwitz 

Heine 

Quayle 

Bradley 

HoUlnss 

Rlecle 

Brady 

Jackson 

Roth 

Byrd.  Rotiert  C 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kacten 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConclnl 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Mathlaa 

Dodd 

Melcher 

TsoncBs 

Dole 

Metzenbaum 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Eacleton 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING 

-7 

Burdlck 

Olenn 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Exon 

Matsunaia 
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So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  1030) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KiaOfEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
tand  that  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator    from    Virginia    wishes    to 

make 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  while  the  majority 

leader  is  speaking? 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 
The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Virgin- 
ia wishes  to  make  a  statement.  After 
that  statement,  it  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dknton)  will  offer  an  amendment  on 
bailout. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on 
that  amendment  there  be  a  20-minute 
time  limitation  equally  divided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
discussed  with  Members  on  this  side  at 
great  length  the  request  I  am  about  to 
make,  and  I  would  like  to  repropound 
a  request  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  final  passage  of  this  biU 


occur  not  later  than  1  pan.  today  and 
that  the  provisions  of  paragraph  4. 

rule  xn.  be  waived.  

The  PRiaSIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  will  not 
object  provided  I  be  able  to  offer  one 
amendment,  with  20  minutes  equally 
divided. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  Senator  on  the  list.  Twenty  min- 
utes, equally  divided,  sequenced  in 
after  this  amendment,  the  Stevens 
amendment,  and  then  the  Thurmond 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  VLr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  the  thing 
that  bothers  me  is  that  we  would  not 
even  have  the  opportunity  to  offer 
amendments  after  that  time  if  we  had 
finally  woilied  out  some  accommoda- 
tion. 

I  do  not  have  any  objection  to  trying 
to  limit  the  amoimt  of  time  on  amend- 
ments. My  problem  is.  what  about 
those  who  will  not  get  the  floor  in 
that  time?  I  know  I  had  the  floor  a  lot 
last  night. 

I  should  like  to  have  some  under- 
standing that  those  who  were  on  the 
list  last  lUght  could  have  at  least  5 
minutes  on  each  side,  before  we  vote, 
if  we  want  to  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Frankly.  I  hope  that 
list  disappears.  That  got  me  in  enough 
trouble  last  night. 

I  hope  there  will  not  be  an  objection 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  having  5 
minutes— 10  minutes  equally  divided- 
on  a  bailout  amendment  for  Alaslca.  if 
he  chooses  to  do  that. 

BCr.  STEVENS.  Blr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  we  have 
come  up  with  what  I  think  is  a  imique 
solution.  It  is  an  amendment  that 
would  apply  only  to  my  State,  the  only 
State  that  has  bailed  out  two  times. 
The  amendment  says  that  if  a  State 
bailed  out  before,  the  next  time  it  only 
has  to  prove  that  the  State  did  not  vio- 
late the  act.  and  not  for  its  political 
subdivisions  as  well. 

That  solves  my  situation,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  people  outside  the  door 
are  going  to  do  about  the  Alaska  sce- 
nario. 

I  request  that  we  have  5  minutes,  di- 
vided equaUy,  on  the  amendment  we 
finally  present. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  5  min- 
utes eqiially  divided  on  the  amend- 
ment to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 

from  Alaska. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Is  the  previous  request  of  the  major- 
ity leader  still  made? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there    objection?    The    Chair    hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 


Bir.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  now  adopted  the  rule  that 
this  debate  will  end  at  1  o'clock.  That 
is  65  minutes  from  now,  and  there  are 
a  number  of  amendments  still  pend- 
ing. 

In  order  to  conserve  the  time  of  the 
Senate  to  the  utmost,  I  have  been  au- 
thorized by  the  majority  leader  to  pro- 
pound a  unanimous-consent  request- 
that  all  remaining  rollcall  votes  shall 
be  limited  to  10  minutes,  except  on 
final  passage.  So  that  all  rollcall  votes, 
except  on  final  passage,  will  be  limited 

to  10  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Will  the  staff  please 
put  that  on  the  hotline  and  notify  all 
Senators  that  rollcall  votes  will  now  be 
10  minutes? 

I  luve  all  Senators  to  be  as  brief  as 
possible  because  of  the  limited  time  re- 
maining for  the  bill  and  for  the 
amendments  pending. 

(Conclusion  of  subsequent  proceed- 
ings.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
seeks  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  may  we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  some  weelcs  ago.  when  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  first  read  and 
studied  this  legislation,  he  became 
convinced  that  this  is  not  Just  a  siiiu>le 
extension  of  the  current  law  with 
regard  to  voting  rights.  This  legisla- 
tion drastically  changes  the  present 
law. 

Some  of  the  best  debate  on  this  issue 
took  place  at  a  late  hour  last  evening, 
around  midnight  or  1  o'clock  this 
morning,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stbvxks)  brought  out  some  very 
important  points.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  brought  out  very 
important  points.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  is  one  of  the  managers  of  this 
bill.  He  has  a  greater  detailed  knowl- 
edge of  this  legislation  than  perh^js 
any  other  Senator.  I  say  that  by  virtue 
of  his  being  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution  and  as  such 
he  presided  over  weeks  and  weeks  of 
hearings  on  this  legislation. 

I  ask  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah,  one  of  the  managers  of  the  bill, 
if  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  correct 
in  his  understanding  that  this  legisla- 
tion does  not  merely  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  but  also  drastically 
changes  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  sev- 
eral particulars. 
Mr.  HATCH.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  important  thing  that  everybody 
in  this  body  needs  to  appreciate— al- 
though few  apparently  do— is  that  the 
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changes  in  section  2  are  revolutionary 
changes. 

The  changes  in  section  5  are  ex- 
tremely important  changes  as  well. 

Section  2  would  statutorily  alter  the 
basic  constitutional  requirement  under 
the  14th  and  15th  amendments  relat- 
ing to  the  standard  for  Identifying  dis- 
crimination; it  would  substitute  a  new 
results  test  for  the  present  intent  test. 

Those  who  are  proponents  of  the  re- 
sults test  argue  that,  prior  to  the 
Mobile  against  Bolden  case  in  1980, 
the  results  test  was  the  law  of  the 
land.  That  is  not  true  in  my  opinion.  I 
do  not  thinlc  they  can  point  to  one  Su- 
preme Court  case  in  which  there  was  a 
results  standard  under  section  2  or  the 
ISth  amendment. 

Section  5  would  significantly  en- 
hance the  bailout  standards  from  pre- 
clearance  under  section  5  of  the  act. 
adding  a  number  of  additional  criteria 
to  the  present  single  factor  that  a  cov- 
ered Jurisdiction  not  have  used  a  pro- 
hibited "test  or  device"  for  a  period  of 
years. 

So  there  have  been  very  dramatic 
changes  in  these  two  sections,  at  least 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Senator  from 
Utah. 

I  should  like  to  add  one  further 
point. 

The  great  flaw  of  section  2,  in  my 
opinion,  is  that  it  confuses  the  concept 
of  discrimination  with  the  concept  of 
disparate  impact.  The  two  concepts 
have  nothing  to  do  with  one  another. 
It  is  from  the  misconception  that 
these  concepts  have  some  relation  to 
one  another  that  most  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  the  amended  section  2  arise. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Last 
evening,  as  I  recall,  the  Senator  from 
Utah  mentioned  that  if  the  election 
results  or  the  changes  in  any  election 
laws  do  not  result  in  a  particular 
group  having  a  proportionate  number 
of  members  of  a  particular  body— gov- 
erning body  or  school  board  or  what 
have  you— that,  in  itself,  would  trigger 
the  mechanism  which  could  lead  to 
punitive  action  against  a  locality  or  a 
State. 

Mr.  HATCH.  As  pointed  out  in  my 
additional  views,  given  the  lack  of  pro- 
portional representation,  as  well  as 
the  existence  of  a  single  or  more  of 
the  myriad  objective  factors  of  dis- 
crimination. I  believe  that  not  only  a 
prima  facie  case  of  discrimination 
would  be  established  under  the  results 
test  but.  indeed,  that  an  effectively  ir- 
rebuttable one  would  be  established.  I 
am  totally  confused  as  far  as  what 
kind  of  evidentiary  showing  would 
overcome  this  clearly. 

Last  night,  in  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant debate,  on  this  bill  led  by  Sen- 
ator Stkvkms.  I  tried  to  point  out  that 
if  you  have  a  lack  of  proportional  rep- 
resentation on  some  elected  body  and 
you  can  identify  one  other  objective 
factor  of  discrimination,  the  results 


test  undei'  section  2  would  be  trig- 
gered. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  jmay  we  have  order? 

The  PFpSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  ^oint  is  well  taken. 

The  Senate  will  please  be  in  order: 

Mr.  HATCH.  Those  objective  factors 
range  from  some  history  of  discrimina- 
tion to  at  large  voting  systems  or  mul- 
timember I  districts,  some  history  of 
dual  school  systems,  cancellation  of 
registration  for  failure  to  vote,  resi- 
dency reqairements  for  voters,  special 
requirements  for  independent  or  third 
party  caiididates,  off-year  elections, 
substantiid  candidate  cost  require- 
ments, staggered  terms  of  office,  high 
economic  costs  associated  with  regis- 
tration, disparity  in  voter  registration 
by  race,  history  of  lack  of  proportional 
representajtion,  disparity  in  literacy 
rates  by  mce,  evidence  of  racial  bloc 
voting,  hiajtory  of  English-only  ballots, 
history  of  poll  taxes,  disparity  in  dis- 
tribution 131  services  by  race,  num- 
bered electoral  posts,  prohibitions  on 
single-shot  voting,  majority  vote  re- 
quirements, and  so  forth.  I  might  add 
that  footnote  114  of  the  majority 
views  addi  a  new  objective  factor  of 
discriminuion: 

The  courts  have  recognized  that  dispro- 
portionate Educational  employment,  income 
level  and  llvttng  conditions  arising  from  past 
discrimination  tend  to  depress  minority  po- 
litical participation.  Where  these  conditions 
are  shown,  and  where  the  level  of  blade  par- 
ticipation ia  politics  is  depressed,  plaintiffs 
need  not  pr0ve  any  further  causal  nexus  be- 
tween their  disparate  socio-economic  status 
and  the  depressed  level  of  political  partici- 
pation. 

I  submid^to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  there  is  no  Ju- 
risdiction bf  any  size  in  this  coimtry 
that  woul4  not  have  some  of  these  ob- 
jective f 

So  if  yoi 
represem 
of  those  f  I 
gered;  thi 


rs  of  discrimination, 
have  a  lack  of  proportional 
ion.  plus  any  one  or  more 
tors,  the  results  test  is  trig- 
is  a  considerable  departure 
from  traditional  law  in  this  area.  If 
this  bill  la  passed  in  its  present  form, 
and  it  detrly  will  be  it  will:  One,  pre- 
clude most  annexations  by  municipali- 
ties, govetnment  consolidations,  and 
other  similar  government  reorganiza- 
tions in  aieas  with  significant  minori- 
ties; two.  I  outlaw  at-large  voting  dls- 
ost  areas  with  significant 
pulatlons;  three,  place  in 
laws  governing  quallf ica- 
lucational  requirements  for 
detrimentally  affect  laws 
lures  establishing  congres- 
sional. Stite.  and  local  electoral  dis- 
tricts: and  five,  place  in  doubt  count- 
less provisions  of  electoral  codes 
throughout  the  country,  for  example, 
staggered  I  terms  of  office,  majority 
vote  reqiklrements.  anti-single  shot 
voting  requirements,  reregistratlon  re- 
quiremen  b.  and  so  forth. 
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tricts  in 
minority 
doubt  S 
tions  and 
office;  fo 
and  pi 


Mr.  HARRt 
far  reaching 
tion. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Section  2  applies  to 
every  area  in  t  his  country,  not  Just  one 
region,  and  to  all  electoral  laws  and 
procedures,  ^oi  merely  changes  in 
these. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  will  yield  to  me 
for  a  brief  coiftment.  in  a  sense  of  fair- 
ness. We  have  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  who  wish  to  propose  amend- 
ments. Under  I  the  unanimous-consent 
request,  at  lejast  the  spirit  of  it,  we 
were  going  to  ^ove  these  amendments 
along  so  that  [we  could  reach  the  vote 
on  final  passage  at  1  p.m. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  is 
taking  very  liitle  time.  If  I  could  ask 
one  question  I  will  be  through. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  not  for  myself, 
not  for  the  managers,  but  for  these 
Senators  who  have  amendments. 

If  he  can  hak^e  very  brief  responses  I 
think  it  would  help  move  it  along. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD,  JR.  I  do  not 
think  we  should  be  cut  too  short.  I  did 
not  object  tOi  the  unanimous-consent 
request.  I  thought  I  would  get  reason- 
able time  and  I  have. 

I  wish  to  ask  the  able  chairman  of 
the  Subcomn^ittee  on  the  Constitu- 
tion. This  legislation  has  been  labeled 
a  compromised  I  cannot  see  any  com- 
promise in  the  legislation  before  us.  As 
a  matter  of  fpu:t,  as  the  Senator  has 
Just  pointed  dut,  it  is  a  drastic  depar- 
ture from  thebresent  law. 

Mr.  HATClf.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
that  the  Senator  is  correct.  In  some 
ways,  the  compromise  itself  may  prove 
to  be  even  more  broad  and  more  all- 
encompassing  ^  than  the  original  House 
or  Senate  language. 

The  compromise,  for  example,  intro- 
duces the  extiemely  dubious  notion  of 
special  protected  classes  of  citizens  de- 
spite the  fact  that  the  Constitution 
speaks  in  teitns  of  equal  protection 
under  the  law  If  or  all.  In  addition.  It  fo- 
cuses its  protlections  upon  Individual 
citizens,  not  ricial  or  ethnic  groups.  In 
my  opinion,  uils  represents  a  radical 
departure  from  traditional  15th 
amendment  concepts. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  Under 
this  legislation  Virginia  and  a  few 
other  States  will  be  kept  under  the 
preclearance  section  for  25  years. 

Mr.  HATCH.  I  submit  to  the  very 
distinguished  I  Senator  from  Virginia 
that  the  way  the  bailout  provisions  are 
written,  at  least  as  I  Interpret  that  sec- 
tion. Virginii  wlU  likely  continue 
under  preclearance  for  at  least  25 
more  years,  ijdo  not  see  any  reasona- 
ble way  to  satisfy  these  requirements, 
although  I  do  imagine  that  there  may 
be  a  few  well-publicized,  successful 
bailout  efforts  from  time  to  time.  Of 
course,  even  tfhere,  the  tragic  thing  is 
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that  these  communities  will  not  truly 
be  bailing  out,  but  simply  exchanging 
the  onerous  burdens  of  section  5  for 
those  of  section  2.  This  is  trvily  like 
going  from  the  frying  pan  to  the  fire. 

Mr.  HARRY  P.  BYRD.  JR.  I  thank 
the  distinguished  manager  of  the  bill. 
I  appreciate  his  frankness.  This  and 
his  detailed  knowledge  of  the  legisla- 
tion convinces  me  all  the  more  that 
this  is  bad  legislation— imfair  and  vin- 
dictive. I  shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
add  one  additional  point? 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  proven 
the  most  successful  civil  rights  statute 
in  the  history  of  the  Nation  because  it 
has  reflected  the  overwhelming  con- 
sensus in  this  Nation  that  the  most 
fundamental  civil  right  of  all  citizens— 
the  right  to  vote— must  be  preserved 
at  whatever  cost  and  through  what- 
ever commitment  required  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  Proponents  of  S. 
1992  would  Jeopardize  this  consensus 
by  effecting  a  radical  transformation 
in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  from  one  de- 
signed to  promote  equal  access  to  reg- 
istration and  the  ballot  box  into  one 
designed  to  insure  equality  of  outcome 
and  equality  of  results.  It  is  not  a 
subtle  transformation;  rather  it  is  one 
that  would  result  in  a  total  retreat 
from  the  original  objective  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  considerations 
of  race  and  ethnicity  would  someday 
be  Irrelevant  in  the  electoral  process. 
Under  the  proposed  amendments, 
there  would  be  nothing  more  impor- 
tuit. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  call  up  my  amendment,  I  wish  to  ex- 
press my  lack  of  resentment  about  the 
time  taken  for  the  last  colloquy.  I 
thought  it  was  extremely  contributive 
to  the  discussion  which  should  accom- 
pany consideration  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  was  an- 
swered by  the  Senator  from  Utah  with 
words  to  the  effect  that  not  only 
would  Virginia  be  held  under  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  for  25  years, 
unable  to  escape  from  that  onus,  but 
that  it  is  his  belief,  it  would  be  forever. 

AMOtDHXirr  HO.  l>7a 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
light  of  that  commonsense  and  truly 
conclusive  judgment  about  the  present 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension  bill,  I  call 
up  printed  amendment  No.  1876  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kastei).    The    amendment    will    be 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dkntoh) 
proposes  an  amendment  numbered  1876. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 


On  page  9,  line  22.  strike  out  '"1984"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "1982". 

On  page  11.  beginning  with  line  5,  strike 
out  through  line  22.  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following: 

"(B)  no  final  judgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  other  ttian  the  denial  of  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  this  section,  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race,  color, 
or  in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  set 
forth  In  section  4<fX2)  have  been  perpetrat- 
ed by  the  plaintiff  or  within  the  juriadictlon 
of  a  plaintiff  with  its  knowledge  or  acquies- 
cence;". 

On  page  11,  line  24,  after  "aubdivtslon" 
insert  "for  the  purpoae  of  listing  voters". 

On  page  12,  line  4,  after  "no"  Insert  "sub- 
stantial". 

On  page  12,  line  11,  after  "any"  Insert 
"substantial". 

On  page  12,  lines  16  and  17,  strike  out 
"such  submissions  or". 
On  page  12,  strike  out  lines  21  through  23. 
On  page  13,  line  1,  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  page  13,  line  4,  strike  out  "(Hi)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(11)". 

On  page  14,  line  9,  beginning  with  "Any" 
strike  out  through  the  period  on  line  14  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "Inter- 
vention of  parties  shall  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure.". 

On  page  14,  beginning  with  line  14,  strike 
out  through  line  18  on  page  IS  and  insert  In 
lieu  thereof  the  followlnr 

"(B)  by  striking  out  'alleging'  and  all  that 
foUows  through  'section  4<fX4)'  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  'alleging  that 
conduct  has  occurred  which,  bad  that  con- 
duct occurred  during  the  ten-year  period  re- 
ferred to  in  this  subsection,  would  have  pre- 
cluded the  Issuance  of  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment in  this  subsection.'.". 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  fur- 
ther ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  be 
permitted  to  sit  down  while  making 

my  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  wishes  to  annotmce  that 
there  is  a  20-mlnute  time  limit  on  this 
amendment,  the  time  to  be  equally  di- 
vided between  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama and  the  Senator  from  Maryland. 
Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  I  fully 
concur  with  the  near  unanimous  feel- 
ing in  this  body  that  we  are  today  con- 
sidering the  protection  of  a  basic  right 
and.  accordingly,  are  at  an  extremely 
important  moment  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation. 

I  believe  that  every  Memljer  of  this 
body  wants  to  protect  equal  access  to 
voting  by  all  and  assure  that  certain 
protections  be  afforded  to  those  who 
historically  have  suffered  under  racial 
discrimination. 

My  problem  with  this  bill  stems  not 
from  distrust  of  the  motives  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland,  the  majority 
leader,  or  others  who  have  voted  and 
made  speeches  with  which  I  disagree. 
It  is  based  on  the  fact  that  I  l>elleve 
most  Members  of  this  body  have  been 
presented  a  false  picture  of  what  this 
bill  actually  does. 

Except  for  those  who  are  privileged 
to  be  experts  in  voting  rights  law. 


most  are  deriving  their  concept  of  the 
nature  of  this  bill  from  the  media, 
principally  through  that  which  is  read 
in  local  newspapers.  The  following  are 
a  few  of  the  misperceptions  which 
those  in  the  media  have  injected  into 
our  deliberations  on  this  matter: 

We  have  been  told  that  the  entire 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  expiring. 

It  has  never  been  really  emphasized 
that  only  a  small  portion  of  that  act. 
section  5  preclearance,  was  being  af- 
fected by  expiration.  Most  observers 
fall  to  note  that  most  of  the  crucial 
parts  of  the  act  are  permanent.  It. 
also,  has  not  been  widely  noted  that 
this  nonpermanent  provision  of  the 
bill  had  already  been  extended  twice 
before. 

These  kinds  of  misperceptions  are  of 
major  Importance.  It  is  better  that 
people  not  watch  the  making  of  sau- 
sage, and  the  way  we  are  going  about 
this  it  is  l>etter  that  they  not  watch 
the  making  of  law. 

I  have  what  I  believe  to  be  an  alter- 
ation to  the  bailout  provisions  which 
any  thorough  and  fairmlnded  observer 
would  find  acceptable. 

The  House  and  committee  bills 
would  establish  a  performance  based 
standard  for  determining  whether  a 
covered  Jurisdiction  can  "bailout"  and 
escape  coverage  under  the  act.  That  is 
fine. 

The  bill  sets  out  a  series  of  elements 
which  a  Jurisdiction  must  satisfy  in 
order  to  obtain  a  release.  That  too  is 
fine,  except  for  the  fact  that  in  reality 
there  is  no  way  to  get  out,  as  the  Sena- 
tor from  Utah  noted. 

I  agree  with  the  philosophical  Intent 
expressed  in  the  House  report  "that  a 
carefully  drafted  amendment  to  the 
bailout  provision  could  indeed  act  as 
an  incentive  to  Jurisdictions  to  take 
steps  to  permanently  involve  minori- 
ties within  their  political  process,  espe- 
cially when  Jurisdictions  realized  that 
by  doing  so  they  could  be  exempted 
from  section  5  requirements."  That  is 
a  positive,  a  constructive  purpose  and 
a  good  philosophical  underpliming  for 
any  law. 

Unfortunately,  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  did  not  deliver  on  its  prom- 
ise to  create  such  an  incentive,  instead, 
it  created  a  prohibitive  and  positive 
bailout  provision. 

The  six  requirements  that  a  Jurisdic- 
tion must  satisfy  are  entirely  too  strin- 
gent. As  a  whole,  these  requirements 
prohibit  constructive  efforts  because 
they  mandate  entirely  new  criteria 
against  which  the  progress  of  States 
and  l(x:alities  must  be  evaluated. 

My  amendment  would  make  the  fol- 
lowing eight  changes  in  the  provisions 
of  H.R.  3112  and  S.  1992: 

First,  the  new  bailout  standards 
would  become  effective  on  August  6  of 
this  year  rather  than  on  August  6, 
1984.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
believed  that  a  "2  year  waiting  period 
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was  essential  to  aUow  the  Justice  De- 
partment sufficient  time  to  prepare 
for  the  expected  increase  in  bailout 
litigation  without  undermining  the 
Department's  capacity  to  enforce  the 
act."  What  we  must  understand,  how- 
ever, is  that,  by  accepting  S.  1992.  the 
Senate  will  be  extending  the  coverage 
formula  of  section  4(a).  and  therefore, 
the  period  of  the  preqlearance  require- 
ments, from  17  to  19  years. 

Second,  my  amendment  would 
modify  the  committee  bill's  bailout 
provision  by:  one.  permitting  consider- 
ation of  a  jurisdiction's  bailout  suit 
during  a  separate  pending  suit;  two. 
holding  States  responsible  for  the  ac 
tlons  of  political  subdivisions  only  to 
the  extent  that  violations  occurred 
with  the  luiowledge  or  acquiescence  of 
a  State  examiner. 

Third,  Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment also  would  modify  that  provision 
of  S.  1992  which  would  preclude  bail- 
out if.  during  the  previous  10-year 
period,  either  the  Attorney  General  or 
a  court  had  ordered  the  appointment 
of  Federal  examiners.  My  amendment 
would  still  permit  the  court  to  bar 
bailout  if  examiners  had  been  appoint- 
ed, but  only  in  those  instances  in 
which  alleged  violations  were  substan- 
tive enough  that  the  examiners  were 
appointed  for  the  purpose  of  listing 
voters. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  it  is 
clear  that  the  mere  presence  of  Feder- 
al examiners  should  not  preclude  bail- 
out. 

Fourth,  my  amendment  is  also  de- 
signed to  modify  the  provisions  of  S. 
1992  which  would  bar  a  Jurisdiction 
from  bailing  out  if  any  voting  law. 
practices,  or  procedures  had  been 
changed  without  preclearance  or  had 
been  objected  to  under  section  5.  My 
amendment  would  bar  bailout  only  if 
the  failiu«  to  submit  for  preclearance 
involved  a  "substantial"  change  in 
voting  procedures  and  only  if  the  At- 
torney General  had  not  interposed  a 
"substantial"  objection  to  a  particular 
submission. 

Although  I  recognisse  the  importance 
of  total  compliance  with  the  act.  I  do 
not  believe  that  Congress  should  deny 
long-awaited  bailout  to  a  Jurisdiction 
simply  because  of  a  technical  objec- 
tion by  the  Justice  Department  or  an 
inadvertant  failure  by  a  Jurisdiction  to 
notify  the  Justice  Department  of  a 
minor  change  such  as  that  the  office 
of  the  county  registrar  is  being  moved 
from  one  floor  to  another. 

The  fifth  change  that  my  amend- 
ment wouJd  make  in  the  bailout  crite- 
ria established  by  S.  1992  is  with 
regard  to  the  requirement  that  a  juris- 
diction that  is  petitioning  for  release 
have  no  pending  preclearance  submis- 
sions before  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 
Again,  given  the  Supreme  Coiut's  re- 
quirement that  even  the  smallest  of 
changes  be  submitted  for  preclear- 
ance, and  given  the  cyclical  nature  of 


local  elections,  it  is  inevitable  that 
some  Ju -isdictions  will  never  find 
themselv(s  free  of  this  "no  pending 
submissiobs"  requirement  or  that, 
worse,  nierely  to  create  a  bailout 
"window.*  many  local  governments 
will  avoid  making  changes  that  could 
greatly  benefit  their  minority  popula- 
tions.      I 

As  a  siith  step.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  today  would  also 
remove  tl>e  provision  in  S.  1992  which 
would  reduire  the  States  and  their  po- 
litical subpivisions  to  "eliminate  voting 
procedur^  and  methods  of  election 
which  inniblt  or  dilute  equal  access  to 
the  electoral  process."  This  is  the  prin- 
cipal problem  that  Senator  Stevins 
has  so  eloquently  outlined  and  dis- 
cussed at  great  length.  However,  we 
still  havej  not  corrected  the  problem 
that  he  h$s  identified. 

Clearly,  this  provision  is  as  danger- 
ous as  it  jis  illogical.  The  Subcommit- 
tee on  the  Constitution  correctly 
argued  t  lat  this  provision  is  little 
more  thtn  a  call  for  "affirmative 
action"  in  elections.  Moreover,  the  As- 
sistant Attorney  General  correctly 
pointed  cut  in  his  testimony  before 
the  subcoRnmittee  that  this  provision 
"would  introduce  a  whole  new  feature 
that  had  inot  been  in  the  act  at  the 
time  that  these  jurisdictions  were  cov- 
ered and  require  an  additional  element 
of  proof  other  than  simply  requiring  a 
10-year  period  of  compliance  with  the 
act."         j 

The  Co^imittee  on  the  Judiciary  has 
erroneously  accepted  the  standard  in 
section  2  iof  the  act.  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  fuU  Senate  should  impose  a 
similar,  b^t  less  well  defined,  standard 
upon  jurisdictions  that  have  demon- 
strated their  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  original  purpose  of  the  act. 

S.  1992  torovides  that  any  aggrieved 
party  majf  intervene  at  any  point  in  a 
given  bailout  suit.  The  seventh  provi- 
sion of  nly  amendment  would  clarify 
this  provii  lion  by  simply  requiring  that 
such  Intel  vention  be  governed  by  the 
Federal  R  iilea  of  Civil  Procedure. 

Finally.' Mr.  President,  my  amend- 
ment would  shorten  from  10  years  to  5 
the  period  during  which  a  jurisdiction 
can  be  brought  back  under  the  pre- 
clearance {provisions.  If,  during  that  5- 
year  period,  the  Jurisdiction  acts  in  a 
way  that  hvould  have  been  a  violation 
in  the  10-^ear  period  prior  to  bailout, 
the  court  I  could  vacate  its  original  de- 
claratory judgment.  If,  however,  a  Ju- 
risdiction ^as  had  a  10-year  history  of 
scrupulous  adherence  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Atft  prior  to  being  allowed  to 
ball  out,  fl  years  should  be  a  sufficient 
time  in  \(hich  to  assess  its  continued 
compliance  with  the  act. 

ident,  I  believe  my  amend- 
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and  other  States  would  be  denied  "bail 
out"  forever,  fin  the  years  since  the  en- 
acting of  th«  Voting  Rights  Act.  the 
South  has  p-oven  its  willingness  and 
ability  to  deiLl  with  racial  injustice.  I 
believe  it  is  unfair  to  deny  Alabama 
and  other  coirered  Jurisdictions  a  rea- 
sonable opportimity  to  "bail  out"  and 
to  regain  equ  U  sovereign  status  within 
our  Federal  s  rstem. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  S  inator  from  Alabama  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  ]  minute. 

As  the  Senator  from  Alabama  said, 
this  amendment  makes  a  number  of 
changes.  I  th|nk  he  enumerated  eight 
changes.  The  aggregate  of  those  eight 
changes  amounts  to  a  drastic,  radical 
alteration  in  the  very  carefully  crafted 
bailout  procedures  that  are  set  out  In 
S.  1992.  TMey  would  dramatically 
weaken  the  fair  and  achievable  bail- 
out. This  amendment  should  be  de- 
feated. 

I  am  not  going  to  analyze  every  one 
of  the  eight  changes,  but  just  let  me 
give  you  onf  example.  One  change 
would  destroy  the  linkage  between  the 
States  and  the  other  jurisdictions 
within  the  SJbates.  The  effect  of  the 
amendment  iwould  be  to  allow  a 
county  or  a  State  to  escape  the  law 
even  if  its  subdivisions  had  committed 
voting  rights  violations  unless  the 
court  determined  that  the  county  or 
State  had  knowledge  of  or  had  acqui- 
esced in  the  violation. 

Now.  that  is  just  unacceptable  for  a 
niunber  of  re4sons. 

The  PRESipiNG  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  senator  from  Maryland 
has  expired.  ' 

Mr.  MATI^IAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  is  important.  Even  though 
we  are  in  the  final  hour  of  debate  I 
think  it  is  important  to  have  the  at- 
tention of  tne  Senate.  When  this 
amendment  gets  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Seriate  will  reject  it. 

This  bailout  provision  was  very  care- 
fully developed.  Two  assistant  Attor- 
neys General  jhave  testified  that  the  2- 
year  provision  is  absolutely  essential  if 
we  are  going  to  have  a  meaningful 
bailout.   The   bailout  provision   must 


protect    thos^ 
stances,  have 
vote. 
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who,    in    certain    in- 
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_     OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  S<  nator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Denton  amend- 
ment is  unacceptable  in  its  entirety, 
and  in  each  of  its  several  parts.  Three 
provisions   deserve   particular   atten- 


tion. 
First  of  all 
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as  provided  for  in  S.  1992.  The  Denton 
amendment  would  cripple  the  effec- 
tiveness of  bailout  by  making  it  virtu- 
ally impossible  to  administer  on  an  or- 
derly and  rational  basis  during  its  crit- 
ical initial  years. 

The  1984  date  was  deliberately  and 
carefully  chosen  based  upon  the  ex- 
tensive Senate  hearings  during  which 
previous  Assistant  Attorneys  General 
for  Civil  Rights  indicated  that  it  was 
essential  to  have  a  2-year  period  in 
which  to  prepare  for  the  heavy  litiga- 
tion load  anticipated  imder  the  new 
relaxed  bailout  procedures.  The 
wisdom  of  the  2-year  startup  time 
cannot  be  gainsaid.  It  will  permit  not 
only  the  Department  of  Justice  but 
local  jurisdictions  and  interested  par- 
ties to  become  familiar  with  the  law 
and  the  new  procedures  provided  for 
by  the  statute. 

A  second  major  feature  of  the 
Denton  amendment  is  the  deletion  as 
a  bar  to  bailout  of  consent  decrees,  set- 
tlements, or  agreements  which  result- 
ed in  the  abandonment  of  a  chal- 
lenged voting  practice,  as  provided  in 
section  4(a)(4)(B).  The  proposal 
wholly  overlooks  the  practical  reality 
of  the  settlement  of  law  suits  and  is 
unacceptable  as  an  alternative  to  S. 
1992. 

The  consent  decree  provision  of  S. 
1992  would  not  bar  bailout  in  every  ju- 
risdiction in  which  such  a  decree  had 
been  entered,  but  only  in  those  where 
the  decree  resulted  in  an  abandon- 
ment of  the  challenged  voting  prac- 
tice. Commonsense— and  the  actual  ex- 
perience of  litigating  voting  cases — has 
shown  without  exception  that  jurisdic- 
tions do  not  abandon  their  voting 
practices  and  procedures  merely  be- 
cause someone  challenges  them  in 
court  or  to  avoid  the  bare  inconven- 
ience of  litigation.  To  the  contrary,  ex- 
perience teaches  that  precisely  the  op- 
posite is  likely  to  occur,  that  jurisdic- 
tions stoutly  resist  challenges  to  their 
electoral  laws  and  concede  their  cases 
through  settlement  or  consent  only 
when  they  find  defeat  inevitable. 

Third,  the  Denton  amendment  pro- 
vides that  an  adjudication  of  a  voting 
rights  violation  bars  bailout  only  if 
perpetuated:  first,  by  the  Jurisdiction 
or  second,  within  a  jurisdiction  "with 
its  knowledge  or  acquiescence."  The 
effect  of  the  amendment  would  allow 
a  county  or  state  to  escape  the  law  of 
section  4(a)(2)(B),  even  if  its  subdivi- 
sions had  committed  voting  rights  vio- 
lations, unless  the  court  determined 
that  the  jurisdiction  had  knowledge 
of,  or  acquiesced  in.  the  violation.  The 
proposal  is  unacceptable  for  a  number 
of  reasons. 

The  knowledge  or  acquiescence  of 
the  State  in  violations  of  its  subdivi- 
sions is  irrelevant  in  determining 
whether  it  should  escape  preclearance. 

First,  the  15th  amendment  places  re- 
sponsibility on  the  States  for  protect- 
ing voting  rights.  It  contains  no  excep- 


tion based  upon  what  the  States  have 
knoweledge  of  or  may  acquiesce  in. 

Second,  the  States  practically  and  le- 
gally exercise  great  control  over  their 
counties  and  cities.  It  is  rational  and 
fair  to  hold  them  responsible  for  their 
voting  rights  violations. 

Third,  States  have  historically  been 
treated  as  the  responsible  unit  of  gov- 
ernment for  protecting  the  franchise. 
The  power  of  the  States  is  plenary— 
within  the  limits  imposed  by  our  Con- 
stitution. The  general  rule  is  that  the 
States  "have  broad  powers  to  deter- 
mine the  conditions  under  which  the 
right  of  suffrage  may  be  exercised." 
Gomillion  v.  Lightfoot.  380  U.S.  89,  91 
(1964).  The  Denton  amendment  under- 
cuts this  responsibility. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  the 
Denton  amendment  should  be  reject- 
ed. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Itx.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  yield 
for  a  question  on  the  points  he  raised 
regarding  the  Attorneys  General? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  1  minute  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  current  ad- 
ministration has  indicated  it  would  be 
ready  to  administer  the  act  whenever 
it  is  amended  and  the  testimony  to 
which  the  Senator  refers  came  from 
two  former  assistant  Attorneys  Gener- 
al. 

Bfr.  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  The  two  former  officials 
are  Mr.  Pottinger  and  Drew  Days,  two 
men  who  by  experience,  reputation, 
and  knowledge  have  far  more  experi- 
ence in  this  area  than  the  current  ad- 
ministration. I  am  aware  of  their  views 
through  their  presentations  before  the 
Judiciary  Committee  and  as  someone 
who  has  worked  with  them  over  a  very 
considerable  period  of  time.  It  is  inter- 
esting that  one  of  them  is  a  Republi- 
can and  one  a  Democrat. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  apart 
from  my  discussion  of  this  specific 
amendment,  I  wish  to  speak  more  gen- 
erally, as  the  Democratic  floor  manag- 
er of  S.  1992  and  one  of  its  original 
sponsors,  about  my  understanding  of 
the  intended  meaning  of  the  bill  and 
about  its  legislative  history. 

Mr.  President,  although  there  has 
been  a  lot  of  floor  time  expended  on 
this  measure,  much  of  that  time  has 
been  spent  debating  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed, and  in  general  statements  of 
principle  for  and  against  this  impor- 
tant measure.  I  am  therefore  going  to 
take  several  moments  to  summarize 
some  of  the  important  aspects  of  the 
bill,  as  manager  of  the  bill  on  this  side 
of  the  aisle. 

Fortunately,  I  will  not  have  to  be  ex- 
haustive because  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  report,  presented  by  Sena- 
tor MATHIAS,  was  an  excellent  exposi- 
tion of  the  intended  meaning  and  op- 
eration of  the  bill. 


In  that  regard,  I  should  note  that  I 
appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  in  connec- 
tion with  the  motion  to  proceed.  Of 
course  his  statements  during  the  past 
several  days  have  been  an  excellent 
statement  of  his  views  in  opposition  to 
the  bill— made  with  his  usual  fine 
skill— nonetheless  they  are  not  an  au- 
thoritative explailation  of  the  bill, 
since  he,  of  course,  opp^jsed  the  Dole 
compromise  substitute,  which  is  now 
the  committee  bill  before  us.  and  since 
he  has  been  a  most  vigorous  and  out- 
spoken opponent  of  the  principle  fea- 
tures of  the  bill. 

Ordinarily,  the  statements  of  a  bill's 
opponents  are  not  given  much  weight, 
because  the  courts  recognize  that  "in 
their  zeal  to  defeat  a  bill"  these  oppo- 
nents "understandably  tend  to  over- 
state its  reach."  Ertut  &  Enut  v. 
Hochfelder,  425  U.S.  185,  204n.  24 
(1976). 

However,  the  floor  manager's  state- 
ments are  given  great  weight  in  inter- 
preting a  bUl.  Merrill  Lynch,  Inc.  v. 
Curran  50  U.S.L.  Week  4471  n.  15 
(1982).  I  note  that  while  the  Senator 
from  Utah  was  the  manager  of  the 
motion  to  proceed,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Maryland  is  the  floor  manager  of 
the  bUl  itself. 

To  take  one  important  example  of 
the  differences  between  the  managers 
of  the  bill,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
Senator  from  Utah,  on  the  other,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  has  tried  repeated- 
ly to  invite  the  Supreme  Court  to  in- 
terpret the  committee  amendment  as 
an  intent  test,  or  some  variation  of  an 
intent  or  a  purpose  requirement.  He 
has  been  ingenious  and  determined, 
but  he  is  still  flatly  wrong. 

The  most  critical  of  these  efforts  is 
the  Senator  from  Utah's  attempt  to 
suggest  that  the  committee  inadvert- 
ently adopted  the  White  standard  be- 
cause the  committee  misinterprets 
that  case.  The  Senator  has  maintained 
that,  properly  understood,  the  White 
against  Regester  case  has  some  re- 
quirement of  purpose  which  plaintiffs 
must  establish  in  order  to  challenge 
successfully  a  particular  election 
method  or  practice. 

I  would  like  to  make  the  record  very 
clear  on  this  point.  The  report  of  the 
majority  views  of  the  committee  ex- 
plain why  we  t>elieve  the  White  test 
has  no  element  of  intent  as  a  require- 
ment to  prove  a  violation.  That  is  ex- 
plained at  pages  27  through  30  and 
pages  67  and  68  of  the  report.  I  need 
not  repeat  that  analysis  here.  But  the 
committee  went  on  to  note,  and  I 
quote: 

The  committee  has  concluded  that  White, 
and  the  decisions  following  it  made  no  find- 
ing and  required  no  proof  as  to  ttie  motiva- 
tion or  purpose  behind  the  practice  or  struc- 
ture in  question.  Regardless  of  differing  in- 
terpretations of  White  and  Whitcomb.  how- 
ever, and  despite  the  plurality  opinion  in 
MobUe  that  White  involves  an  "  ultimate" 
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requirement  of  provinK  discriminatory  pur- 
pose, the  specific  intent  of  this  amendment 
is  that  the  plaintiffs  may  choose  to  estab- 
lish discriminatory  results  without  proving 
any  kind  of  discriminatory  purpose. 

That  Is  at  page  28,  Mr.  P>resldent. 

Let  there  be  no  question  then.  We 
are  writing  into  law  our  understanding 
of  the  White  test.  And  our  under- 
standing is  that  this  looks  only  to  the 
results  of  a  challenged  law,  in  the  to- 
tality of  the  circumstances— with  no 
requirement  of  proving  purpose.  But 
should  the  Highest  Court  in  the  land— 
or  a  majority  of  the  Court— conclude 
there  is  a  purpose  element  in  White, 
then  the  committee  nonetheless  lias 
drafted  a  bUl  that  does  not  incorpo- 
rate this  requirement,  and  that  is  the 
ultimate  le^lative  intent  of  the  bill 
we  are  adopting  here  tonight. 

The  bill,  of  course,  has  many  fea- 
tures, but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
several  key  points  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  Senate. 

First,  addressing  the  amendment  to 
section  2,  which  Incorporates  the  "re- 
sults" test  in  place  of  the  "intent"  test 
set  out  in  the  plurality  opinion  in 
Mobile  against  Bolden,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  how  this  test  is  to 
be  applied  in  the  Senate  committee 
report. 

The  test  to  be  applied  against  the  to- 
tality of  circumstances  as  set  out  in 
White  against  Regester  and  the  case 
law  under  it.  That  test  does  not 
depend  upon  any  finding  or  inference 
of  intent,  nor  does  it  require— as  some 
have  erroneously  suggested— a  finding 
that  there  are  barriers  to  the  process 
of  registration  and  voting  themselves. 
Thus,  the  problems  of  discriminatory 
slating  and  language  difficulties  in  the 
White  against  Regester  case  are  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered  along 
with  other  factors  such  as  racial  bloc 
voting  and  the  other  types  of  factors 
listed  in  the  report  at  pages  28-29,  but 
they  are  not  essential  prerequisites,  if 
other  relevant  factors  can  be  shown 
which  in  the  aggregate  add  up  to  the 
discriminatory  result. 

Section  2.  unlike  the  bailout  proce- 
dure added  by  this  bill.  wiU  take  effect 
immediately,  and  will,  of  course,  apply 
to  pending  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  well-established  principles  of 
Bradley  v.  City  of  Richmond.  416  UJS. 
686  (1974)  and  United  States  v.  Ala- 
banuL  362  VB.  602  (1980). 

Also,  as  explained  in  the  report,  it 
should  be  clear  that  section  2  applies 
in  appropriate  cases  to  episodic  or  one- 
time practices,  not  simply  to  structural 
situations. 

As  mentioned  in  the  report,  the  sec- 
tion 2  standard  is  not  the  same  as  the 
section  5  standard.  This  means  not 
only  that  section  2  is  governed  by  the 
totality  of  the  circumstances  factors, 
but  it  also  means  that  the  retrogres- 
sion requirement  of  Beer  against 
United  States  does  not  apply  to  sec- 
tion 2  cases— although  of  course,  such 


a  retrogression  would  be  relevant  evi- 
dence in  a  section  2  case.  At  the  same 
time,  aji  the  report  points  out,  Where 
there  is!  a  section  5  submission  which 
is  not  retrogressive,  it  would  be  object- 
ed to  otUy  if  the  new  practice  itself 
violated  the  Constitution  or  amended 
section  t. 

Mr.  Ftesident,  as  the  report  makes 
absolutely  clear,  the  remedy  for  any 
voting  right  violation  must  be  com- 
mensurite  with  the  right  that  has 
been  v^lated.  For  this  reason,  the 
committee  directs  the  courts  in  cor- 
recting section  2  violations  to  exercise 
their  ti^itional  equitable  powers  to 
implement  relief  that  completely  rem- 
edies the  prior  violations  or  dilution  of 
minority  voting  strength.  Based  upon 
established  and  accepted  concepts  of 
equity  and  existing  case  law,  the 
courts  liave  a  duty  in  section  2  cases  to 
provide  equal  opportunity  for  minori- 
ty citizens  to  participate  in  the  elector- 
ate and  to  select  candidates  of  their 
choice.  They  must  fully  and  complete- 
ly ellmttiate  the  prior  dilution  of  the 
minority  voting  strength. 

Given  the  existing  body  of  cases 
clearly  f  stablishing  these  equitable  re- 
medial iconcepts.  and  given  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  to  section  2  deals 
solely  with  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  substantive  violation  of  voting 
rights.  It  is  wholly  imnecessary  to  do 
more  iil  addressing  the  remedy  issue 
than  tol  advert  to  the  above  general 
precept^.  It  is  unnecessary  and  beyond 
the  sco|>e  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  secti<^n  2  to  prescribe  any  mechanis- 
tic or  predetermined  rules  for  formu- 
lating remedies  in  cases  which  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  widely  varied  proof 
and  locfl  circumstances.  The  fashion- 
ing of  remedies  must  be  left  to  the  tra- 
ditional, equitable  powers  of  the  local 
Federal  courts  having  Jiulsdiction  over 
particular  controversies  to  determine 
on  the  facts  of  each  case  a  remedy 
that  provides  a  fair  opportunity  for 
minorities  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal prodess.  and  fully  remedies  the  vio- 
lation. 

Mr.  n%sident.  there  has  been  exten- 
sive discussion  of  the  bailout  and  I  will 
not  try  to  repeat  all  that  is  said  in  the 
report,  put  I  would  point  out  the  inter- 
relationship  between  the  publication 
requirement  and  the  right  of  interven- 
tion. Itjis  intended  that  any  aggrieved 
party  shall  be  entitled  to  intervene  as 
of  righi  at  any  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings, infcludlng  appeal.  That  is  why  we 
put  intio  the  law  the  requirement  of 
publication  of  the  commencement  or 
proposed  settlement  of  the  bailout 
suit.  If,  for  example,  the  Attorney 
Oenera^  proposes  to  enter  into  a  con- 
sent Judgment,  there  would  be  notice 
of  that  fact  which  might  lead  an  ag- 
grieved party  to  intervene  at  that 
stage.  Such  an  intervention  would 
block  |he  consent  Judgment  because 
one  patty— the  intervenor— would  not 
be  conienting.  This  in  fact  took  place 


in  City  of  Richmond  against  United 
States.  Intervention,  of  course,  is  not 
limited  to  ^tuations  where  the  voter 
can  prove  jthe  Attorney  General  is 
taking  a  bosition  contrary  to  the 
voters'  intenest.  Rather,  the  authoriza- 
tion by  thisj  bill  for  intervention  as  of 
right  simplsj  recognizes  that  the  Attor- 
represents  the  interests 
States,  while  the  voter  is 
^present  his  or  her  own  in- 
rhatever  reasons.  For  this 
>urse,  it  is  not  necessary 
for  the  case  to  take  a  new  turn  before 
an  intervention  is  allowed.  The  inter- 
vention is  right  at  any  time,  including 
postjudgme^t,  or  on  appeal.  Nor 
equitable  doctrines  of 
permitted  to  cut  off  this 
>ry  right.  Intervention 
le  by  any  aggrieved  party 
inded  to  confer  standing 
to  intervene  to  the  farthest  limit  of  ar- 
ticle III  limitations  on  standing  cer- 
tainly it  w^uld  include  any  voter  in 
the  Jurisdiciion. 

The  Atto^ey  General  may  agree  to 
enter  a  consent  decree,  if  the  Jurisdic- 
tion has  made  out  its  burden  of  proof 
with  specific  facts,  and  the  Attorney 
General,  alter  investigation,  is  satis- 
fied that  there  is  no  reason  not  to  con- 
sent. But  a  consent  Judgment  should 
not  be  entered  simply  on  conclusory 
allegations  iby  a  plaintiff  Jurisdiction 
that  it  meets  the  requirement.  If  that 
were  so.  a  Jurisdiction  could  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  in  the  bailout  to  the 
Attorney  General  and  to  potential  in- 
terveners. The  Attorney  General 
should  only  enter  such  a  Judgment  if 
the  applic|ait  has  clearly  met  its 
burden  of  proof.  That  is  made  even 
more  clear  i  in  the  amendment  of  the 
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if  the  Attorney  General 
agree  to  a  consent  Judg- 
rse,  it  is  still  the  duty  of 
review  the  proposed  con- 
int  to  make  sure  that  the 
court  itself  is  satisfied  that  the  Judg- 
ment adequately  protects  the  voting 
rights  of  the  minority  voters  within 
the  applicafit  Jurisdiction. 

As  to  the  bailout,  of  course,  the  Ju- 
risdiction seeking  to  bailout  bears  the 
burden  of  oitablishing  its  case  of  com- 
pliance with  the  appropriate  require- 
ments. Thi^  applies  not  only  to  the 
showing  th|it  none  of  the  events  listed 
in  the  relevant  subsections  of  the  act 
have  occurred  within  the  past  10 
years,  but  also  that  the  positive  ac- 
tions calle^  for  in  the  act  have  been 
taken.  Thus,  for  example,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  requirement  that  the  Ju- 
risdiction seeking  bailout— and  Juris- 
dictions located  within  it— have  elimi- 
nated any  iroting  procedures  or  meth- 
ods of  election  that  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  acces.  the  Jurisdiction  bears  the 
burden  of  9howing  that  the  particular 
voting  proqedure  or  election  method  at 
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issue  either  Is  nondilutive  or  has  been 
eliminated.  It  is  not  necessary  for  the 
voter  opposing  bailout  first  to  show 
that  the  election  method  is  dilutive, 
because  this  would  improperly  shift 
the  burden  of  proof  in  this  part  of  the 
bailout  case  to  the  voter.  In  other 
words,  it  is  up  to  the  Jurisdiction  seek- 
ing bailout  to  show  that  its  election 
methods  do  in  fact  provide  access  and 
opportunity,  unlike  a  section  2  case 
where  the  voter  must  prove  that  the 
election  method  denies  such  access  or 
opportunity. 

It  Is  not  the  voter's  burden  to  prove 
a  section  2  case  under  the  bailout,  be- 
cause if  that  were  so,  the  provision 
would  be  surplusage.  A  voter  can 
always  bring  a  section  2  case  if  he  can 
meet  the  difficult  burden.  The  pur- 
pose of  including  this  requirement  as 
one  of  those  to  be  met  by  the  Jurisdic- 
tion is  to  create  an  incentive  for  the 
Jurisdiction  to  come  out  from  section  5 
coverage  having  dispensed  with  any 
historic  discriminatory  practices:  In 
other  words,  as  the  Attorney  General 
testified,  the  bailout  is  to  serve  as  an 
encouragement  for  prospective  im- 
provement, rather  than  leaving  intact; 
that  is,  "grandfathered."  its  dilutive 
election  methods. 

What  the  Jurisdiction  must  prove  is 
the  converse  of  what  a  voter  has  to 
prove  in  a  section  2  case— that  minori- 
ty voters  do  have  equal  access,  that 
their  votes  are  not  submerged,  and 
that  they  can  and  do  participate  fully 
in  the  political  process. 

To  the  extent  that  White  against 
Regester  has  relevance,  it  is  in  supply- 
ing the  factors  to  which  a  court  would 
look  in  making  the  required  determi- 
nations. But  it  Is  the  reverse  of  White. 
That  is,  it  is  the  Jurisdiction  that  must 
show  that  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances add  up  to  full  participation  by 
minority  voters.  Thus,  if  there  is  a 
paucity  in  the  proof,  it  is  the  jurisdic- 
tion that  loses— Just  as  a  paucity  of 
proof  in  a  section  2  case  would  mean  a 
defeat  for  the  voters  bringing  the  sec- 
tion 2  challenge. 

Under  section  2,  the  voter  is  not  re- 
quired to  prove  every  factor  or  even  a 
majority  if  the  totality  of  the  circum- 
stances indicate  that  the  election  prac- 
tice denies  fuU  participation.  In  a  bail- 
out suit,  the  Jurisdiction  bears  the 
burden  of  proving  that  the  totality  of 
the  circumstances  adds  up  to  a  system 
which  provides  full  access  to  minority 
voters,  and  which  provides  them  an 
equal  opportunity  to  nominate  and 
elect  candidates  of  their  choice. 

This  fundamental  concept  is  essen- 
tial to  the  meaning  of  the  bailout  pro- 
vision—to insure  that  when  voters  in  a 
particular  jurisdiction  are  no  longer 
protected  by  section  5.  they  will  be 
free  of  any  discriminatory  election 
practices.  A  discriminatory  election 
practice  is  one  as  to  which  the  Juris- 
diction could  not  meet  its  difficult 


burden  of  showing  equal  opportunity 
for  minority  participation. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Sir.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  have 
the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
have  not. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  it  is  12:23  pjn.  in  a 
moment  I  am  going  to  make  a  request. 

Mr.  President,  may  we  forbear  Just 
for  one  moment  while  I  confer  with 
the  minority  leader? 

Mr.  President,  a  rollcall  has  been  or- 
dered. What  I  am  going  to  try  to  do  is 
to  stack  votes  in  order  to  conserve  that 
time. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  remind  Members  this  is  a  10- 
mlnute  rollcall  vote. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
on  my  list  now.  after  the  Denton 
amendment,  a  Stevens  amendment,  a 
Thurmond  amendment,  and  a  Helms 
amendment.  That  is  all  I  have  on  my 
list  and  that  is  all  I  hope  there  are. 
There  may  be  two  Helms  amendments. 
There  is  a  colloquy  that  I  intend  to 
have  with  Senators  on  the  questions 
of  prayer  and  abortion.  I  have  no 
other  requests  for  time  for  colloquy 
and  I  know  of  no  other  amendments. 
If  there  are  no  others  than  those  we 
have  identified,  what  I  would  like  to 
do  is  stack  votes  on  amendments  to 
begin  at  1  o'clock  in  order  to  conserve 
time. 

Bfr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  And  limit  it 
to  those  amendments. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  I  am  prepared  to 
do  that,  as  well. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  committee 
substitute,  plus  an  amendment  by  Mr. 
THURXom).  plus  two  amendments  by 
Mr.  Hklms,  a  colloquy  with  Mr.  Hkucs 
and  others  not  to  exceed  2  minutes, 
and  that  no  other  amendments  would 
be  in  order  and  that  rollcall  votes 
would  be  stacked  to  begin  at  1  o'clock 
and  they  would  be  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  How  many 
rollcaUs  would  that  be? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Perhaps  six.  more 
likely  five,  at  10  minutes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  would  be  50  to  60  minutes 
on  rollcaUs  only,  which  puts  us  up  to  2 
o'clock  for  final  passage. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Would 
the  majority  leader  restate  his  request 
for  the  purpose  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President,  the 
request  is  that  only  these  amendments 
now  be  in  order,  after  the  Denton 
amendment:  The  Stevens  amendment, 
the  Thurmond  amendment,  the  two 
Helms  amendments;  that  there  be  a 
colloquy  with  the*Senator  from  North 
Carolina  on  abortion  and  prayer  not  to 
exceed  3  minutes;  and  that  rollcall 
votes,  if  any  are  ordered  on  these 
amendments,  be  stacked  until  1  o'clock 
and  that  rollcalls  be  10  minutes  each. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Beginning 
precisely  at  1  o'clock,  10  minutes  pre- 
cisely, except  on  the  last  rollcall,  final 
passage. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand there  is  a  request  for  the  identi- 
fication of  these  amendments.  I  will 
attempt  to  do  that  as  best  I  can. 

The  Stevens  amendment  is  a  bailout 
amendment.  There  may  still  be  some- 
thing worked  out  on  that.  The  Thur- 
mond amendment  is,  the  first  Helms 
amendment  is,  and  the  second  Helms 
amendment,  I  understand,  if  it  is  of- 
fered, would  be  on  predearance.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HELMS.  Yes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mine  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  the  cap. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?      

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  DENTON.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  Nicklbs  has  an 
amendment  which  he  wishes  to  offer 
deling  with  section  203.  He  is  not 
present  on  the  floor.  His  staff  advised 
me  of  that  and  it  is  my  recollection  it 
is  his  intention. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  have  not  been  told 
that,  but  I  will  include  it  in  the  list  of 
eligible  amendments.  I  hope  that  it 
would  not  be  offered.  I  imderstand 
from  the  manager  that  it  may  have 
been  woriced  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  put  the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Would  he 
make  a  request  that  there  be  no 
quorum  calls  in  between  votes,  which 
would  really  not  be  in  order,  anyhow, 
because  the  votes  themselves  would  in- 
dicate a  quorum  present.  But  we 
would  not  want  to  go  through  the 
process  of  appeals  and  all  that. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  any  desire  on  the  part  of  any  party 
to  delay,  Mr.  President. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  do  not 
think  there  is. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Why  do  we  not  Just 
play  it  by  ear,  if  we  can.  and  we  will 
see  how  we  get  along?  I  think  we  are 
heading  down  the  homestretch. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Could  we 
get  an  agreement  that  there  will  be  no 
quorum  immediately  before  the  first 
rollcall? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Tes.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  no 
quorum  call  be— Mr.  President.  I  with- 
draw that  request. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  do  that 
from  time  to  time.  We  do  it  on  cloture. 
I  am  willing  to  forget  it  and  get  on 
with  the  business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  us  get  on  with  the 
business.  Mr.  President.  I  thank  the 
minority  leader. 

Bfr.  STEVENS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  Is 
to  be  a  colloquy  at  this  point.  If  the 
Senator  would  permit  me.  the  arrange- 
ment was  that  after  the  Denton 
amendment  we  would  have  the  collo- 
quy we  had  spoken  of  earlier.  I  am 
prepared  to  go  forward  with  that  col- 
loquy at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, perhaps  the  Soiator  from  Iowa, 
and  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  earlier  indicated  a  desire  to  offer 
amendments  dealing  with  both  abor- 
tion and  school  prayer.  We  have  had 
an  extensive  conversation  on  that  sub- 
ject. I  will  be  glad  to  respond  to  any 
questions  they  may  have  at  this  time. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
majority  leader  is  correct.  I  am  pre- 
pared at  some  time  this  afternoon  to 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  deal- 
ing with  another  right,  an  amendment 
which  would  restore  the  right  to  vol- 
untary prayer  in  public  schools;^  I  un- 
derstand that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  has  an  amendment  to 
that  amendment. 

Mr.  JEP8EN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  would  yield.-  I  have  also  ad- 
vised the  Senator  from  Alabama  and 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  that 
it  is  my  intention  to  offer  the  Helms 
anti-abortion  "super"  bill  as  a  second- 
degree  amendment  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama.  This 
amendment  would  incorporate  the 
Hyde  amendment  language,  and  free- 
dom of  conscience  laws.  Additionally, 
it  would  recognize  that  life  begins  at 
conception.  I  have  been  advised  that 
the  distinguished  majority  leader 
would  like  to  comment  on  this  proce- 
dure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  now  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  has  indi- 


cated, we  have  conferred  with  the  able 
majority  leader  on  this  subject.  I  be- 
lieve that  he  is  prepared  to  disclose  an 
alternate  suggestion,  alternate  to  put- 
ting these  amendments  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER-  Yes.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor is  ab^lutely  correct.  I  have  con- 
ferred tooay  and  last  evening,  indeed, 
on  a  number  of  occasions,  with  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  and' the  Senator  from  Utah  (Bfr. 
Hatch)  on  both  the  proposed  omnibus 
abortion  iiU  and  a  school  prayer  reso- 
lution.     I 

I  had  vidicated  to  them,  as  they 
know,  th^t  while  I  favor  some  of  the 
proposals,!  particularly  the  school 
prayer  proposal,  I  urged  that  they  not 
be  offered  to  this  legislation.  I  have 
said  prevtt)usly  and  I  reiterate  now.  I 
respect  their  right  to  offer  these 
things,  arid  I  wlU  provide  an  opportu- 
nity for  them  to  offer  them,  either  as 
free-stan4ng  resolutions  or  bills  or 
amendmeiits,  or  as  amendments  to 
some  oth<  r  piece  of  legislation.  I  make 
no  exceptions  as  to  what  that  might 
be.  The  d  ;bt  limit  is  coming  up  and  if 
it  is  of  fen  d  to  that  I  will  not  stand  on 
the  floor  and  urge  that  it  not  be  of- 
fered. It  may  be  that  they  wish  to 
choose  thi  it  or  some  other  vehicle. 

Mr.  Pre  lident,  now  is  not  the  time 
for  it.  It  )s  my  plan  and  intention  to 
schedule  Senate  debate  on  abortion 
and  prayer  sometime  during  these 
simimer  weeks.  That  will  be  after  we 
return  fr<toi  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
I  hope  thiit  with  these  assurances  the 
Senators  will  not  offer  the  omnibus 
abortion  amendment  or  the  school 
prayer  amendment  as  a  first  or 
second-detree  amendment,  and  that 
we  can  golf  orward. 

Mr.  HEImS.  WiU  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  H9I1MS.  Specifically,  we  had 
discussed,  as  the  majority  leader 
knows,  the  second  of  two  approaches 


to  both  the  prayer  and 
lendments.  I  hope  I  am 

[  my  understanding  that  this 
any  way  alter  the  earlier 

^nt  which  the  Senator  made 
to  have  the  free-standing 

ion  of  both  of  these  initia- 


with 

abortion 

correct 

does  not 

commit 

generoi 

consldei 

tives. 

Mr.  BA^ER.  Yes;  I  have  previously 
said  thati  we  wlU  have  a  debate  on 
these  issues.  They  are  serious  issues 
and  desttrve  the  attention  of  the 
Senate.  What  I  am  saying  now  is  I  will 
not  choose  the  form  in  which  that  is 
done.  I  wlill  confer  with  the  Members 
as  to  "whi^h  is  the  best  one  and  what  is 
the  most  iconvenlent  for  the  Senators. 


I  am  not 


excluding  anything. 


I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
I  will  assiire  him  that 


Mr.  HE  LliCS 
tor  doing  that 
we  will  hi  ve  that  in  mind. 

Mr.  BA  SER.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
hope  on  t  he  basis  of  this  colloquy,  this 
matter  hi  s  now  been  taken  care  of. 
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or  Al  XHDKEirr  NO.  1031 


(Purpose:  To  cli  irtfy  the  phrases  "anywhere 
in  the  territory"  and  "all  Kovemmental 
units  within  its  territory"  under  the  bail- 
out provision  lof  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965) 

Bdr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendmert  at  the  desk.  I  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  uhprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1031. 

On  page  16,  line  15.  strike  out  at  the  end 
the  quotation  inarks  and  the  period  the 
second  time  It 'appears  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

"'(10)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section, 
whenever  the  phrase  "anywhere  In  the  ter- 
ritory" and  the  phrase  "all  governmental 
units  within  Its  territory"  are  used  In  this 
section,  each  phrase  shall  apply  only  to  de- 
nials or  abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race,  color,  or  in  contravention  of 
the  guarantees  of  subsection  (f)  (2).  only  by 
political  subdiviaions  of  a  State  which  is  cov- 
ered by  this  Ace  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 
and  have  not  previously  successfully  been 
exempted  from  this  section  and  section  5,  in 
the  plaintiff's  territory  prior  to  a  filing  of  a 
declaratory  judgment  action  by  the  plain- 

uff.'."  T 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  will  an^oimce  that  there  is  a  5- 
minute  time  limit  on  this  amendment, 
to  be  equally  klivided  between  the  Sen- 
ator from  A|laska  and  the  Senator 
from  Marylai|d. 

The  Senato^  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVElfS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
the  amendment  I  mentioned  previous- 
ly, what  I  cabled  the  Alaska  scenario 
amendment.  1 

Alaska  has  jpreviously  been  exempt- 
ed under  this  section.  In  the  decade 
previous  to  the  passage  of  this  act, 
Alaska  has  seen  61  new  political  subdi- 
visions formed  in  our  State.  To  the 
best  of  my  knowledge,  none  of  them 
have  precleared  election  law  changes. 
We  also  haye  over  150  subdivisions 
that  are  org4nized  under  the  laws  of 
the  State,  pl^  numerous  govenunen- 
tal  units,  whieh  is  a  phrase  of  art  here, 
which  have  been  created  in  the  State, 
most  of  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have 
precleared. 

I  Just  finished  discussing  the  matter 
with  the  Att4>mey  General's  office  in 
my  State,  and  they  believe,  too,  that 
we  are  in  a  cajtch  22. 

What  this  <loes  is  to  say  that,  in  an 
attempt  to  b^  bailed  out  again,  under 
these  1982  amendments,  the  State  of 
Alaska  only  has  to  prove  that  the 
State  itself  has  not,  within  the  past  10 
years,  violated  the  terms  of  the  act. 

I  think  that  is  a  matter  of  simple 
Justice.  Thene  is  nothing  we  can  do 
about  the  fait  that  we  are  a  dynamic 
area,  a  new  area,  a  frontier  area  that 
is,  in  fact,  developing  and  creating  new 
units.   Some  of  those   units   had  no 
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knowledge  even  of  the  existence  of  the 
State  being  covered  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  as  amended. 

This  is  my  last  attempt  to  bring 
about  some  sanity  as  far  as  my  State  is 
concerned,  the  only  State  that  has 
had  a  similar  experience  in  the  past, 
the  only  one,  to  my  knowledge,  that 
would  seek  to  be  excluded  from  cover- 
age tmder  the  act  on  the  basis  that  it 
was  previously  included  because  of  a 
technicality— the  only  State  that  has 
been  previously  exempted  several 
times,  and  probably  the  only  one  that 
has  new  governmental  units  that 
would  be  covered  under  the  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  calls  the  amend- 
ment the  Alaska  scenario.  If  we  could 
be  convinced  that  it  is  the  Alaska  sce- 
nario, it  might  have  a  different  aspect. 
We  are  concerned  by  the  territorial 
reach  of  this  amendment.  It  may  go 
far  beyond  Alaska  because  it  deals  a 
fatal  blow  to  the  linkage  between  the 
States  and  their  political  subdivisions. 
It  destroys  that  responsibility  in  the 
State  for  the  conduct  of  its  political 
subdivisions. 

I  feel  constrained  to  oppose  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  answer  this  one  question? 
Is  there  any  other  State  in  this  coun- 
try that  would  be  covered  by  that 
amendment? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  That  is  the  actual 
question.  We  are  concerned  with  the 
territorial  Jurisdiction  of  this  amend- 
ment extending  beyond  Alaska  with 
its  unique  frontier  conditions.  I  have 
the  same  Joy  in  the  dynamic  Alaskan 
society  and  Alaskan  growth  as  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  has.  But  the  way 
the  amendment  is  drafted,  it  may  not 
be  limited  to  that  particular  State. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
friend  and  colleague  from  Alaska,  par- 
ticularly for  his  perseverance.  Shake- 
speare said,  "Perseverance,  dear  my 
lord,  keeps  honor  bright." 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  has  been 
persevering  on  this  matter  with  us  in 
the  Senate  for  many  days. 

The  fact  remains,  Mr.  President, 
that  a  State  has  responsibility  for  its 
coimties.  The  fact  is.  Alaska  has  been 
covered  by  the  act  on  two  different  oc- 
casions. The  question  now  is  whether 
we  are  going  to  make  a  si>ecial  excep- 
tion for  the  State  of  Alaska. 

I  believe,  for  the  reasons  that  we 
have  outlined  last  night  and  today, 
that  this  amendment  should  be  reject- 
ed. 

I  yield  back  my  time. 


Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
jrield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say 
I  have  been  doing  my  best  to  resolve 
the  problem.  The  concern  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  is  genuine.  It  has  been 
called  to  my  attention  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  some  techni- 
cal problems  could  arise  if  the  State  of 
Alaska  were  compelled  to  seek  bailout 
under  the  new  criteria  in  this  bill.  This 
is  so  even  though  the  new  bailout  cri- 
teria are  designed  to  make  it  easier  for 
States  and  local  Jurisdictions  to  escape 
coverage  of  section  5  if  they  have  com- 
piled a  record  of  nondiscrimination. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  allocated  to  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  and  the  time  on  the  amend- 
ment has  expired. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOLE.  There  is.  however,  a 
simple  solution  to  the  problem  that 
the  Senator  has  posed.  Alaska  is  cov- 
ered now  under  the  1975  extension  of 
the  act,  only  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that 
it  had  a  literacy  provision  in  its  laws  in 
the  past.  Under  current  law,  Alaska  is 
eligible  to  bailout  if  it  has  not  em- 
ployed a  literacy  provision  for  10 
years. 

Since  the  new  criteria  for  bailout  do 
not  go  into  effect  until  1984.  Alaska 
will  continue  to  be  eligible  to  bailout 
under  the  existing  criteria  1  or  2  more 
years. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
State  should  be  able  to  meet  the  crite- 
ria basically  because  it  had  a  very  lim- 
ited problem  to  begin  with  and  it  has 
solved  that  problem.  This  will  obviate 
any  difficulty  that  might  arise  under 
the  new  criteria.  Nor  would  the  State 
be  subject  to  recapture  under  the  new 
provisions  if  it  has  bailed  out  under 
the  existing  criteria. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Alaska  has 
been  extremely  scrupulous  in  examin- 
ing the  implications  of  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  and  In  protecting  the  rights 
of  the  citizens  of  his  State.  I  am  grati- 
fied that  we  jointly  have  been  able  to 
find  a  solution  to  the  problem  that  he 
has  identified. 

Mr.  President.  I  think  this  might  be 
of  some  help  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska.  As  far  as  I  know. 
this  is  also  the  view  of  the  managers 
of  the  bill.  I  think  it  might  be  helpful 
to  have  It  part  of  the  legislative  histo- 
ry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  All 
time  on  the  amendment  has  expired. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
vote  will  occur  as  previously  ordered. 


XST  KttKKOItajn  NO.  1032 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  b%  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Trukmond),  for  himself  and  Mr.  WAKNza. 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1032. 

On  page  16.  line  14.  strike  out  "twenty- 
five-year"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "fif- 
teen-year". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  amendment  would  reduce  the  cap 
on  the  preclearance  requirement  from 
25  years  to  15  years.  The  cap  of  25 
years  is  five  times  as  long  as  the  previ- 
ous preclearance  period.  Twenty-five 
years  is  unreasonable  and  unfair.  Fif- 
teen years,  I  think,  is  much  more  in 
keeping  with  fairness  and  equality. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  say  that 
when  this  bill  was  first  passed  in  1965, 
it  was  for  5  years.  That  carried  until 
1970.  Then  it  was  extended  for  6  more 
years,  to  1975.  Then  it  was  extended  7 
more  years.  So  the  States  that  came  in 
in  1965  have  been  under  it  for  17 
years.  But  the  longest  extension  that 
has  ever  been  made  was  for  7  years  in 
1975— two  5-year  periods  in  1965  and 
1970  and  then  one  7-year  period  in 
1975,  for  a  total  of  17  years. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  Supreme 
Court  tested  this  decision— and  there 
was  a  divided  opinion  of  the  Court  on 
it— in  the  case  of  South  Carolina 
against  Katzenbach,  decided  in  1966,  it 
was  held  that  an  uncommon  exercise 
of  congressional  power  such  as  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  is  only  warranted 
under  exceptional  conditions.  We  feel 
those  exceptional  conditions  have 
passed.  I  say  they  have  passed  t>ecause 
the  only  reason  South  Carolina  is 
under  this  law  to  begin  with  is  because 
only  50  percent  of  the  eligible  citizens 
registered  in  our  State,  or  fewer  than 
50  percent  actually  voted  who  were 
registered. 

It  is  not  alleged  that  we  discriminat- 
ed at  the  time,  but  we  were  caught  in 
that  net  and  have  been  under  it  since 
then. 

Since  then,  though,  this  situation 
has  been  corrected.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to 
these  figures:  The  registration  of  black 
voters  in  1980— these  are  preliminary 
census  figures— are:  In  Mississippi,  72.2 
percent;  Louisiana,  69  percent;  Ala- 
bama, 62.2  percent;  South  Carolina, 
61.4  percent.  The  national  average  is 
60  percent.  So  these  States,  including 
my  State,  are  above  the  national  aver- 
age now  in  registration  of  black  voters. 
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Then  Georgia.  Kentucky.  Virginia. 
North  Carolina  have  over  49  percent. 
Georgia  Is  59  percent,  almost  the  na- 
tional average.  Kentucky,  Virginia, 
and  North  Carolina  are  over  49  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  bring  out 
this  point,  that  we  are  above  New 
Jersey,  which  has  48.9  percent:  above 
New  York,  which  has  46.5  percent: 
above  Massachusetts,  which  has  43.6 
percent:  and  above  Kansas,  which  has 
40.3  percent. 

Mr.  President,  why  should  we  be 
kept  under  this  law  any  longer?  We 
are  now  above  the  national  average. 
We  have  a  greater  percentage  of  black 
registration  in  the  States  that  are 
under  this  act  now  than  New  Jersey. 
New  York.  Massachusetts,  or  Kansas. 
In  all  fairness.  Mr.  President,  why 
should  this  law  be  extended  for  25 
years? 

I  want  to  say  further  that  we  speak 
about  black  elected  officials.  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  as  of  July 
1980.  Mississippi  had  387  black  elected 
officials,  which  Is  more  than  Illinois 
had  or  more  than  Michigan  had.  They 
are  much  bigger  States.  Louisiana  had 
363.  which  is  more  than  Illinois  or 
Michigan  had.  Georgia  had  249.  which 
is  more  than  California  had  or  New 
York  had.  North  Carolina  also  had 
more  than  California  or  New  York; 
South  Carolina,  my  home  State,  had 
more  than  California  or  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  in  all  fairness,  why 
should  this  law  be  extended  for  25 
years?  That  is  a  quarter  of  a  century. 
We  have  been  under  it  17  years  al- 
ready. Is  not  15  years  long  enough? 
Military  reconstruction  in  the  South 
did  not  last  as  long.  Let  us  now  be  fair. 
We  have  corrected  our  situation  in 
South  Carolina.  We  have  more  black 
elected  officials,  as  I  stated,  than  New 
York  has,  and  we  have  more  registered 
black  voters  on  a  percentage  basts 
than  New  Jersey.  New  York,  Massa- 
chusetts, or  Kansas.  Why  punish  us 
more? 

Mr.  President,  after  all.  I  believe  the 
Senate  wants  to  do  what  is  right.  I  be- 
lieve it  wants  to  do  what  is  fair.  If  we 
want  to  do  what  is  fair,  let  us  cut  this 
thing  down  at  least  10  years.  Fifteen 
years  is  certainly  long  enough. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Warmcr). 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
with  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
South  Carolina  in  urging,  in  a  sense  of 
fairness  and  equity,  that  this  amend- 
ment be  adopted.  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  makes  the  time  period  under  section 
5  conform  to  the  realities  of  the  prac- 
tices in  certain  States.  In  my  State  of 
Virginia,  statistics  show  that  in  the 
period  between  1966  and  1981,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  issued  only  12  let- 
ters. I  take  pride  in  that  statistic,  be- 
cause we  were  foremost  in  terms  of 


the  comparable  statistics  for  other 
States  in  bur  geographic  location. 

As  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  pointed  out,  our  statis- 
tics in  terms  of  the  registration  of 
black  voters,  while,  instead,  they  could 
be  improved  nevertheless,  I  think  are 
comparaole  to  or  better  than  Jurisdic- 
tions elsewhere  in  America  that  are 
not  covered.  It  is  for  that  reason,  Mr. 
President,  that  I  Join  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
in  recominending  that  our  colleagues 
accept  thw  amendment. 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  ftom  Maryland. 

Mr.  MlTHIAS.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
may  speuc  very,  very  briefly.  In  the 
other  boay  there  was  no  time  cap.  It 
was  thought  that  the  Jurisdictions 
would  b«  under  these  preclearance 
provisiont  in  perpetuity.  In  that  spirit 
of  equity*  fairness,  and  sweet  reason 
that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
has  referred  to,  we  have  proposed  a  25- 
year  cap  to  that  there  is  an  end  to  the 
preclearance  coverage. 

In  addition  to  that,  of  course,  there 
is  a  bailout  in  10  years.  So  we  are  not 
looking  ai  an  unreasonable  situa^on. 
We  are  Iboking  at  one  where,  in  10 
years,  the  preclearance  requirement 
can  be  over  for  a  Jurisdiction  with  a 
good  record  and.  in  any  event,  in  not 
more  that  25  years. 

I  yield  {to  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts^ 

Mr.  KE  '^NEDY.  As  the  Senator  Just 
elaborate!,  it  does  not  need  to  be  10 
years  pro  ipectively.  It  can  be  10  years 
retrogres4ively. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  in- 
clude at  ihis  point  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  a  Governor  of  a  State 
whose  vifws  were  submitted  on  this 
legislation.  He  says: 

I  May  19, 1982. 

Hon.  JoHif  Iw.  Wax  «R. 
U.S.  Senalk,  Ruuell  Senate  Office  Building, 
WtuhiHoton.  D.C. 

Dear  Jomii:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  5,  In  \  rhich  you  ask  for  my  views  on  S. 
1993,  the  I  roposed  extension  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  19«S. 

I  suppor  8.  1992  aa  it  wu  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  iU 
present  vei  slon,  the  bill  provides  important 
and  juatlf ii  d  federal  protection  for  the  most 
basic  attribute  of  citisenahip— the  right  to 
vote.  It  slab  contalna  language  that  will  pre- 
vent any  federal  court  from  imposing  a 
quota  on  e  ection  results  aa  a  condition  Yor  a 
finding  of  compliance.  Finally,  the  bill  af- 
fords Vlrgj  nia  and  other  states,  now  subject 
to  pre-clea  "ance  provlaiona  of  the  Act,  a  rea- 
sonable oiportunlty,  beginning  in  1984,  to 
persuade  t  le  courts  that  special  scrutiny  is 
no  longer ,  lutif  led. 

I  apprec  ate  your  letter  and  your  interest 
In  my  vlen  i  on  this  most  important  subject. 
Sinc^ly, 

Chaklks  S.  Robb. 
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ny is  no  lonter  Justified.  This  letter 
certainly  captures  the  spirit  of  our 
effort  and  we  thank  the  Governor. 

Mr.  WARMER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
promised  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Kansas.  I 

Mr.  DOLE  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
Just  take  abfut  1  minute.  The  dura- 
tion of  the  preclearance  requirement 
was  affected  by  the  compromise,  as 
the  Senator  Irom  Maryland  has  point- 
ed out.  In  thf  House  bill  it  was  in  per- 
petuity. We  reduced  it  to  25  years. 

One  of  my  colleagues  said,  "Well,  I 
would  rather  have  in  perpetuity.  It  is 
hard  to  explain  25  years,  but  I  can  ex- 
plain in  perpetuity." 

We  believe  that  25  years  is  the  out- 
side limit  for*  most  Jurisdictions.  Only 
the  most  redalcitrant  of  Jurisdictions 
are  not  goini  to  be  able  to  bail  out  in 
the  next  10  :  ears.  On  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  they  can 
begin  compilikig  the  requisite  record  of 
nondiscrimination,  and  by  1992.  bail- 
out, even  If  tney  currently  are  In  non- 
compliance wjith  all  the  critera. 

In  fact,  by  1 1987,  estimates  are  that 
about  25  pertent  of  the  covered  coun- 
ties will  be  eligible  to  bail  out. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  tried  to 
get  it  reduced  to  15  years.  I  tried  that 
with  my  colleagues  and  was  not  suc- 
cessful. I  do  not  think  it  is  an  unrea- 
sonable ameddment:  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood,  but  we  believe  we 
have  come  ^  long  way.  One  never 
knows  when  perpetuity  ends,  but  25 
years,  the  gamble  seemed  worth  it. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Yes. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Is  it  not  fair  to  sUte 
for  the  recoid  that  the  in  perpetuity 
standard  set  by  the  House  was  in  a 
sense  an  ab<  ication  of  legislative  re- 
sponsibility ind  subject  to  a  point  of 
constitutiona  lity? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  might  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  that  was  a  question 
raised.  It  was  raised  in  the  House 
debate.  That!  is  another  reason  prob- 
ably for  the  95-year  cap. 

That  is  a  Idgitimate  question:  Was  it 
In  fact  constitutional?  But  again,  as  I 
say,  10  yearsjfrom  date  of  enactment, 
even  the  most  recalcitrant  Jurisdic- 
tions can  bail  out,  if  they  immediately 
start  compiling  a  good  record.  The  25- 
year  period  will  only  affect  those  re- 
calcitrant Juiisdictions  which  refuse  to 
comply.  In  addition,  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  Congress  review  the  new 
bailout  criteria  in  15  years. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Recognizing  the  con- 
stitutionality of  the  in  perpetuity  situ- 
ation, what  ^vere  the  factors  that  led 
you  to  25  vici  15? 

Mr.  DOL3.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  wanted  to  do  something  of  a 
shorter  peripd  than  perpetuity.   We 
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could  not  agree  on  perpetuity,  so  we 
agreed  on  the  25  years. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina,  I 
might  say.  has  been  very  legitimately 
trying  to  reduce  that  25  years  to  some 
other  period.  The  Senator  from 
Kansas  made  an  effort,  but  I  could  not 
find  enough  support  to  do  that. 

Mr.  WARNER.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  quite  anxious  to  try  and 
support  the  ultimate  goals  of  this  leg- 
islation, but  in  fairness,  at  the  age  of 
55.  I  might  not  be  here  for  this  and 
other  reasons  when  25  years  has  ex- 
pired. I  should  like  to  see  within  my 
lifetime  my  State  earn— and  I  repeat 
earn— the  right  to  be  exonerated  from 
this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
how  much  time  do  we  have  left? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  There  is  no  time 
agreement  on  this,  but  I  should  hope 
that  we  could  move  very  rapidly  to  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Has  the  Senator  asked 
for  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  can 
we  call  up  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina? 

nr  AimfDMnn'  no.  loss 

(Purpose:  To  exempt  40  counties  in  North 
Carolina  from  sections  4  and  6) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
two  amendments,  and  I  will  be  brief. 
The  first  one  I  choose  to  call  the  Sam 
Ervln  amendment  because  he  suggest- 
ed that  I  offer  en  bloc  40  amendments, 
each  taking  out  one  of  the  40  North 
Carolina  counties  covered  under  pre- 
clearance. 

I  have  repeatedly  stated  this  week 
and  on  past  occasions  that  I  have  two 
major  concerns  about  this  legislation. 
My  first  concern  has  been  that  this 
bill  would  open  the  door  for  the  courts 
to  require  quotas  or  proportional  rep- 
resentation to  remedy  Voting  Rights 
Act  violations.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  yesterday  on  what  the  Wash- 
ington Post  calls  my  paradoxical 
amendment  will  send  a  clear  signal  to 
Federal  Judges  that  it  is  the  intent  of 
Congress  that  the  courts  are  not  al- 
lowed to  order  quotas  or  proportional 
representation  as  a  remedy  in  cases  of 
alleged  voting  rights  violations. 

My  second  concern  is  that  nothing 
in  the  amendments  to  the  permanent 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  would  remove  the  stigma  of 
second-class  citizenship  that  has  been 
Imposed  on  40  of  the  100  counties  in 
North  Carolina.  I  am  referring,  of 
course,  to  the  onerous  preclearance  re- 


quirement of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
This  provision  requires  officials  in  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions  to  come  hat  in  hand 
to  Washington  to  seek  the  approval  of 
some  bureaucrat  at  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  even  the  most  minor  pro- 
posed election  law  change. 

The  proponents  of  this  legislation 
claim  that  the  affected  counties  in  my 
State  would  be  able  to  bail  out  of  the 
preclearance  requirements  If  they  do 
not  violate  anyone's  voting  rights  for  a 
certain  period  of  time.  But,  in  fact, 
Mr.  President,  these  counties  may  not 
be  able  to  ball  out  because  of  factors 
beyond  the  control  of  local  officials.  I 
challenge  anyone  to  show  me  proof  of 
discrimination  on  voting  rights  in  any 
of  the  40  affected  counties  in  North 
Carolina  since  the  enactment  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  It  cannot 
be  done  because  there  is  not  any 
proof.  These  counties  have  exemplary 
records.  They  do  not  deserve  to  be 
punished. 

Since  only  9  States  and  parts  of  13 
others  are  covered  by  the  preclearance 
requirements  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  perhaps  some  of  my  colleagues 
are  unaware  of  how  great  the  burden 
is  on  local  officials  who  must  comply 
with  the  act— who  must  come  hat  in 
hand  to  Washington  to  beg  mercy 
from  a  Federal  bureaucrat. 

This  year  the  citizens  of  my  State 
were  forced  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a 
fight  to  have  our  congressional  and 
State  house  and  senate  redistrictlng 
plans  precleared.  If  the  taxpayers 
knew  how  much  this  fight  cost  they 
would  be  up  in  arms. 

Local  officials  have  problems  with 
this  requirement,  too.  For  example,  in 
1981  the  city  of  Wilson,  N.C..  received 
a  petition  for  annexation  from  a  local 
property  owner.  The  property  owner 
asked  the  city  fathers  to  annex  an  un- 
developed subdivision  into  the  corpo- 
rate limits  of  the  dty. 

The  bureaucrats  at  the  Justice  De- 
partment refused  to  preclear  the  pro- 
posed annexation  because— they 
claimed— the  city  fathers  could  not 
prove  that  the  proposed  annexation 
would  not  dilute  minority  voting 
strength. 

Let  me  repeat.  Mr.  President,  the 
city  fathers  could  not  prove  to  the  sat- 
isfaction of  the  bureaucrats  at  the  Jus- 
tice Department  that  the  annexation 
of  an  undeveloped  subdivision  would 
not  dilute  minority  voting  strength. 

I  know  my  colleagues  must  find  this 
hard  to  believe,  but  it  Is  true.  I  have 
here  a  very  informative  and  enlighten- 
ing letter  from  Rebecca  W.  Giles,  as- 
sistant city  attorney  for  the  city  of 
Wilson.  Ms.  Glle's  letter  recites  the  ex- 
perience of  the  city  of  Wilson,  and  ex- 
plains the  difficulties  she  had  repre- 
senting the  city  imder  this  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Ms. 
Giles'  letter  be  printed  in  the  Rboord 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  fortu- 
nately. Mr.  President,  this  story  has  a 
happy  ending.  In  April  of  this  year  the 
Attorney  General  approved  this  pro- 
posed annexation.  But  the  city  fathers 
could  not  get  approved  the  proposed 
annexation  of  an  undeveloped  subdivi- 
sion for  7  months. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  challenge 
to  any  Senator  to  present  proof  that 
any  of  the  covered  counties  in  my 
State  have  violated  the  voting  rights 
of  any  citizen.  It  cannot  be  done. 

So  I  say  to  my  colleagues,  please 
help  me  end  the  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary stigma  that  has  been  placed  on  40 
counties  in  my  State  by  voting  to 
remove  them  from  coverage  by  the 
preclearance  provisions  of  the  act. 
Exhibit  1 
Rose,  Jonks.  Raitd  &  Orcxttt,  P.A.. 

Wilton,  N.C.,  December  2,  1981. 
Hon.  JoHif  East. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  BuUtting, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Hon.  Just  Helms. 
Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
WaAington.  D.C. 
Hon.  L.  H.  Fountaim, 
Ravbum  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Oertleiixn:  In  September  1981.  the  City 
of  Wllaon  received  a  petition  for  annexation 
from  a  property  owner  who  desired  to  bring 
an  undeveloped  subdivision  Into  the  corpo- 
rate llmlU  of  the  City  of  Wilson.  (Ordinance 
No.  0-96-81).  Pursuant  to  Section  S  of  the 
Voting  RlghU  Act  of  196S,  the  Oty  of 
Wilson  filed  a  preclearance  report  with  the 
Department  of  Justice  seeking  authoriza- 
tion to  annex  this  new  area  Into  the  corpo- 
rate llmlU.  On  November  23.  1981.  the  City 
of  Wilson  received  a  letter  from  William 
Bradford  Reynolds  of  the  Voting  RlghU  Di- 
vision of  the  Department  of  Justice  stating 
that  their  office  had  Insufficient  informa- 
tion to  determine  whether  the  proposed  an- 
nexation would  have  the  purpose  or  effect 
of  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  the  basis  of 
race.  The  letter  requested  the  City  of 
Wilson  to  provide  sutistics  on  voter  regis- 
tration, statistics  on  voting  patterns  by  race 
since  1970.  and  Information  setting  forth 
the  population  by  race  of  annexations  of 
residential  areas  to  the  City  of  Wilson  since 
1979. 

Upon  receipt  of  the  letter  from  the  Jus- 
tice Department,  this  attorney  contacted 
their  office  to  advise  them  that  much  of  the 
information  they  were  seeking,  such  as  the 
racial  composition  of  the  annexed  areas, 
was  unavailable  and  could  not  be  provided 
by  the  City  of  Wilson  without  expending 
substantial  sums  of  money  to  conduct 
household  counU  of  the  annexed  areas  to 
determine  how  many  Individuals  of  each 
race  resided  In  that  area.  The  C:ity  of 
WUson  requested  permission  to  provide 
other  Information  which  would  conclusively 
establish  the  lack  of  any  discriminatory 
intent  on  the  part  of  the  City  of  Wilson  bi 
lU  annexation  practices  and  documentation 
to  show  the  lAct  of  discriminatory  effect 
caused  by  the  City's  annexation  practices. 

The  City  of  Wilson  provided  documenta- 
tion to  the  Justice  Department  showing  the 
C^ity  of  Wilson's  remai^able  record  of  an- 
nexing on  lU  own  motion  predominantly 
black  areas  and  public  housing  sites.  In 
1970,  the  City  of  Wllaon  initiated  iU  first 
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forced  annexation  of  a  2.000  acre  tract  of 
land  on  the  southeast  side  of  town.  The 
racial  ccnnposltlon  of  this  area  was  more 
than  90  percent  black  and  brought  over  700 
black  voters  into  the  city  llmiU.  This  annex- 
ation was  not  requested  by  the  property 
owners  but  was  initiated  by  the  City  of 
Wilson  in  order  to  bring  desperately  needed 
city  services  such  as  water,  sewer,  paving, 
curbing  and  guttering,  street  lighting,  fire 
protection,  and  police  services  to  this  area. 
Since  that  date,  the  City  of  Wilson  has  an- 
nexed several  multi-family  public  housing 
projects  comprising  more  than  30  acres  with 
predominantly  black  populations.  All  but 
one  of  the  annexations  of  residential  areas 
to  the  City  of  Wilson  within  the  last  ten 
years  have  been  by  petition  of  the  property 
owner  or  owners.  The  majority  of  these 
have  been  annexations  of  undeveloped  raw 
land  which,  of  course,  had  no  existing  popu- 
lation and  no  racial  composition.  Since  the 
City  of  Wilson  has  no  control  over  the  sale 
of  homes  in  these  subdivisions,  the  cost  of 
homes,  the  type  of  homes,  nor  any  control 
over  the  timing  of  the  development  of  the 
subdivision,  it  is  Impossible  for  the  City  of 
Wilson  to  predict  at  the  time  of  annexation 
how  many  people  will  reside  in  these  areas 
and  what  the  racial  composition  of  these 
areas  may  ultimately  prove  to  be.  There- 
fore, it  is  obvious  that  the  aty  of  Wilson 
can  have  no  intent  to  discriminate  when  an- 
nexing raw  land.  Furthermore,  each  of 
these  annexations  since  1964  have  been 
filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment which  is  now  seeking  additional 
information  relating  to  prior  annexations. 

It  is  clear  from  the  information  already 
provided  to  the  Justice  Department  that 
the  City  of  Wilson  does  not  have  any  intent 
or  purpose  of  denying  or  abridging  the  right 
to  vote  on  the  basis  of  race  through  Its  an- 
nexation practices.  Since  1970.  the  City  has 
annexed  more  than  twice  as  much  acreage 
which  has  been  documented  as  predomi- 
nantly black  than  other  residential  areas 
comprised  primarily  of  undeveloped  racially 
neutral  subdivisions.  It  is  equally  clear  from 
the  comparison  of  census  statistics  in  1970 
and  1980  that  whatever  the  practices  and 
policies  of  the  City  of  Wilson  have  been 
during  the  last  ten  years  in  regard  to  annex- 
ation, there  has  been  no  dilution  of  black 
voting  strength  In  the  City  of  Wilson.  Ac- 
cording to  the  1970  census  sUtistlcs.  blacks 
comprised  30  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  aty  of  Wilson.  In  1980.  blacks  com- 
prised 40  percent  of  the  population  of  the 
City  of  Wilson,  an  increase  of  10  percent. 
This  conclusively  demonstrates  that  the 
City  of  Wilson's  annexations  during  the  last 
ten  years  have  not  had  a  detrimental  impact 
upon  black  voting  strength  within  the  City 
of  Wilson. 

In  spite  of  this  conclusive  and  overwhelm- 
ing proof  of  lack  of  discriminatory  intent 
and  lack  of  discriminatory  effect,  the  Jus- 
tice Department  is  still  seeking  additional 
Information  from  the  City  of  Wilson  relat- 
ing to  the  annexation  of  a  number  of  unde- 
veloped tracts  of  land.  The  Justice  Depart- 
ment has  informed  us  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary for  them  to  review  the  population  sta- 
tistics for  these  new  subdivisions  in  order  to 
determine  whether  the  City  of  Wilson's  an- 
nexations have  had  the  purpose  or  effect  of 
denying  or  abridging  the  right  to  vote  on 
the  basis  of  race.  According  to  staff 
member,  Kathleen  Quinn.  the  Justice  De- 
partment is  required  by  congressional  man- 
date to  undergo  this  type  of  investigation, 
even  though  the  records  positively  show  no 
purpose  to  discriminate  and  no  effect  of  di- 
luting black  voting  strength. 


It  is  th^  position  of  the  City  of  Wilson 
that  the  r^uest  for  additional  Information 
at  the  Citi^'s  expense,  and  the  Justice  De- 
partment's continuing  investigation  and 
review  in  light  of  the  City  of  Wilson's 
proven  record  is  a  monumental  waste  of  tax 
dollars,  both  local  and  federal.  This  is  par- 
ticularly Unjustified  and  unreasonable  in 
light  of  ttie  tight  fiscal  and  budgetary  con- 
trols in  effect  at  the  Federal  government 
level.  It  apt>ear8  that  under  the  current  stat- 
utory provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  there  Is  no  way  for  a  municipality  to 
establish  a  history  of  non-discriminatory  an- 
nexations so  as  to  relieve  themselves  of  the 
burden  of  filing  pre-clearance  reports  and 
the  burdea  of  extensive  periodic  investiga- 
tions by  tl^e  Justice  Department,  nor  does 
there  appear  to  be  a  simple  method  by 
which  mimicipalities  can  prove  lack  of 
intent  or  affect  without  a  full  scale  investi- 
gation by  the  Justice  Department.  So  long 
as  the  Vot^  Rights  Act  of  1965  remains  in 
effect  in  its  present  form,  it  appears  that 
the  City  of  Wilson  and  other  municipalities 
will  continiie  to  be  subjected  to  this  type  of 
unreasonable  and  unnecessary  investigation. 

On  behaV  of  the  City  of  Wilson,  this  is  to 
respectfullir  request  you  to  carefully  review 
the  necesiity  of  continuing  the  Voting 
Rights  Ad  in  its  present  form  and  to  re- 
quest tha  you  consider  amending  the 
Voting  Ri  [hts  Act  to  provide  for  some 
means  by  which  cities  may  affirmatively 
show  good  faith  and  nondiscriminatory 
intent  in  tkeir  annexation  practices  so  as  to 
relieve  themselves  of  the  burden  of  filing 
pre-clearan  ce  reports  and  investigations  by 
the  Justice  Department. 

We  greatly  appreciate  your  time  and  con- 
sideration ki  this  matter. 
Very  ^ly  yours, 

Rbbecca  W.  Giles, 
AtsUtant  City  Attorney. 

The  P^tESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  mAthIAS.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  thef  eas  and  nays? 

Mr.  Hi^J^.  Yes.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays.' 

The  PitESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  not 
called  up  his  amendment,  and  the 
clerk  win  report  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows; 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Hxuts)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1030: 

At  the  (tid  of  the  committee  substitute 
add  the  following: 

Sic.  7.  The  Voting  Righto  Act  of  1965  is 
amended  bv  inserting  after  section  5  the  fol- 
lowing new)  section: 

"Sk.  5AJ  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  tills  Act.  sections  4  and  5  of  this 
Act  shall  nbt  apply  to  the  counties  of — 

"(DAnacn: 

"(3)  Beat  fort: 

"(3)  Bert  e: 

"(4)  Bladen: 

"(5)  Camden; 

"(6)  Caswell: 

"(7)  Chotran; 

"(8)  Clev  (land; 

'•(9)Cra«Kn; 

"(lO)Cuiiberland: 

"(ll)Ediecombe: 

"(13)Fn[iklin: 

"(13)Oaiton; 

"(14)Oaies: 

"(16)annville: 
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"(16)  Greene 

"(17)  Guilford: 

"(18)  Halifax; 

"(10)  Harnett: 

"(20)  Hertfoiti: 

"(21)  Hoke:    I 

"(22)Jacksoit: 

'"(23)  Lee: 

"(24)  Lenoir. 

"(25)  MarUn: 

"(26)  Nash: 

""(27)  Northampton: 

'"(28)  Onslow 

"(29)Pasquolank: 

"(30)Perqulrians: 

"'(31)  Person: 

""(32)  Pitt: 

"(33)  Robesoii: 

"(34)Rocklni:ham; 

"(35)  Scotland: 

"(36)  Union: 

"(37)  Vance: 

"(38)  Washincton: 

"(39)  Wayne;  and 

"(40)  Wilson, 
in  the  SUte  of  Worth  Carolina.". 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President.  I  am  op- 
posed to  an)|  amendments  to  change 
the  bailout  \o  treat  the  counties  in 
North  Carolina  differently  than  other 
covered  jurtdictions.  Contrary  to 
what  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Caroliha  has  argued,  all  of  the 
North  Carolina  counties  could  be  eligi- 
ble to  bail  out  by  1992. 

This  is  the  isame  length  of  time  that 
these  40  (x>uiities  would  be  covered  if 
we  simply  extended  existing  law  for  10 
years.  I 

But  we  are  modifying  the  law  in 
order  to  make  it  easier  for  some  of  the 
covered  jurisdictions  to  get  out  before 
that  10-year  period  expires.  Under  our 
new  bailout,  many  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina countiesjwill  be  eligible  to  file  for 
bailout  well  n  advance  of  1992.  Many 
of  these  counties  need  not  be  disqual- 
ifed  by  any  ojf  the  objective  criteria  in 
the  new  baiU  >ut.  For  example,  accord- 
ing to  Att>mey  General  French 
Smith,  as  of  1981,  only  six  of  the 
North  Carolkia  counties  had  any  of 
the  problem^  that  automatically  pre- 
clude bailout  with  the  exception  of 
nonsubmission  and  constructive  ef- 
forts. 

The  problem  of  nonsubmissions, 
however,  is  a  serious  one. 

According  t^  research  by  the  South- 
em  Regional;  Council,  North  Carolina 
has  a  high  rake  of  noncompliance  with 
section  5  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
The  council'sj  research  show  that  more 
than  150  State  laws  affecting  voting  in 
one  or  all  ofj  the  40  counties  covered 
under  the  act  were  passed  between 
1965  and  197p;  these  laws  were  never 
submitted  f ok-  review  by  the  Justice 
Department. jDuring  the  same  period, 
a  total  of  ll  changes  were  made  by 
local  county  governments  covered 
under  the  act  in  the  methods  of  elec- 
tion; the  numbers  of  members  on  the 
governing  boards;  or  the  terms  of 
office  of  th<se  memt>ers.  Only  5  of 
those  17  chtnges  were  made  by  the 
North  Carolii  la  State  Legislature.  The 
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remaining  12  apparently  were  made 
with  authority  granted  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  the  local  governing  boards. 

Among  these  17  changes  affecting 
the  county  governing  boards,  it  ap- 
pears that  only  2  were  submitted  to 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  for 
review  under  section  5. 

Both  of  these  submissions  were 
State  enactments— not  changes  by 
local  governments.  Of  the  remaining 
15  changes  which  have  not  been  sub- 
mitted, 3  are  State  enactments  and  12 
are  changes  made  by  local  govern- 
ments. Hence,  no  electoral  change 
identified  in  the  council's  study— made 
by  a  local  government  in  North  Caroli- 
na—has been  submitted  to  the  Justice 
Department  for  review. 

This  suggests  that  the  failure  of 
local  governments  to  submit  changes 
in  practices  and  policies  affecting  local 
voting  may  be  prevalent,  if  not  more 
widespread,  than  the  pattern  of  non- 
compliance of  State  govenunents  in 
the  South.  Strict  compliance  with  key 
provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
still  not  practiced  in  many  areas  in  the 
region:  today  there  are  scores  of  prac- 
tices and  policies  affecting  voting  that 
have  been  implemented  for  months 
and  years  which  have  never  been  sub- 
jected to  the  scrutiny  of  section  5  as 
required  by  law. 

Yet,  even  with  the  serious  lack  of 
compliance  in  some  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina counties,  all  of  the  counties  could 
take  advantage  of  our  incentive  bail 
out  by  starting  to  comply  with  section 
5  right  now.  In  other  words,  even  the 
county  most  out  of  compliance,  could 
submit  its  changes  now.  and  assuming 
those  changes,  and  no  future  ones,  are 
not  discriminatory  in  purpose  or 
effect,  it  could  bail  out  by  1992.  And 
that  is  the  county  where  the  black 
voters  most  need  the  protections  of 
section  5.  So  no  one  should  object  to 
continuing  preclearance  until  that 
county  at  least  starts  complying  with 
the  law  from  which  it  seeks  to  bail 
out. 

As  for  the  majority  of  the  section  5 
covered  counties,   if  they   have  sub- 
mitted  their  changes   as  clearly   re- 
quired, and  if  they  comply  with  the 
constructive  efforts  part  of  the  ball 
out,  most  of  them  will  be  out  by  1992. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina? 
There  is  a  sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

UP  AMKHDMOrr  IfO.  1034 

(Purpose:  To  guarantee  the  right  to  vote  in 

States  with  abnormally  low  percentages  of 

black  voter  registration) 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  another  unprinted  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1034. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Add  at  the  end  of  the  committee  substi- 
tute amendment  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.  .  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  or  of  this  Act  and  in  order  to 
guarantee  the  right  to  vote  In  States  with 
abnormally  low  percentages  of  black  voter 
registration  any  State  in  which  the  percent- 
age of  black  voter  registration  was  deter- 
mined by  the  Bureau  of  Census  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  in  November  1980  to 
be  less  than  43.7  percentum  of  eligible  black 
voters  shall  hereafter  be  subject  to  the  pre- 
clearance requlremento  of  section  5  of  the 
Voting  Righto  Act  of  1965.  as  amended;  Pro- 
vided, further.  That  any  State  with  greater 
then  60  percentum  black  voter  registration, 
so  determined,  shall  not  hereafter  be  sub- 
ject to  such  requlremento.  Any  State  affect- 
ed by  the  preceding  sentence  and  thereby 
made  subject  to  preclearance  may  be  re- 
lieved from  the  preclearance  requlremento 
of  Section  5  of  the  Voting  Righto  Act  of 
1965.  as  amended,  in  accordance  with  the 
standards  and  pnxsedures  specified  in  this 
Act"." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  serious 
problems  still  exist  in  a  great  many 
States  with  respect  to  voting  rights, 
and  ironically  some  of  the  States  with 
the  lowest  rates  of  minority  registra- 
tion are  not  covered  by  the  preclear- 
ance requirements  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

In  fact,  Mr.  President,  as  I  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  two  States  with  the 
lowest  rates  of  black  voter  registration 
in  1980  by  coincidence  happen  to  be 
the  States  of  two  of  the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  this  bill.  Kansas  and  Mas- 
sachusetts, States  represented  by 
these  two  fine  Senators. 

The  State  of  Kansas  has  never  been 
covered  by  the  act's  preclearance  re- 
quirements and  only  nine  townships  in 
Massachusetts  are  covered,  yet  Kansas 
had  a  minority  voter  registration  of 
40.3  percent  in  1980,  the  lowest  of  any 
State  in  the  country.  Massachusetts 
had  the  second  lowest  rate;  only  43.6 
percent  of  the  black  citizens  of  Massa- 
chusetts eligible  to  vote  in  that  State 
were  registered. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of 
time,  I  am  going  to  just  summarize  the 
rest  of  this. 

The  States  originally  covered  now 
have  some  of  the  best  records  of  mi- 
nority registration.  In  my  State  of 
North  Carolina,  40  of  our  100  counties 
covered  by  section  5  have  achieved  an 
exemplary  record  of  minority  voter 
registration.  In  fact.  I  have  a  copy  of 
an  article  that  appears  in  today's  Ra- 
leigh News  Observer. 


The  headline  reads,  "Registration  of 
Black  Voters  Leaps  9.1  Percent  in 
Spring." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  t>e  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  headline  speaks  for  the  story. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows? 

Registration  op  Black  Voters  Leaps  9.1 
Percent  in  Spring 

(By  Michael  Flagg) 

Registration  of  black  voters  in  North 
Carolina  Jumped  by  9.1  percent  in  April  and 
May,  the  largest  such  gain  since  1978.  the 
State  Board  of  Elections  says. 

The  number  of  registered  voters  in  the 
state  rose  in  the  same  period  by  only  5.7 
percent,  though  that  increase  also  was 
called  a  re<x>rd  by  Alex  K.  Brock,  stot^  elec- 
tions director. 

"It's  the  largest  increase  for  two  months 
since  I've  been  here."  said  BroclK.  elections 
director  for  this  years. 

As  of  June  1.  when  the  registration  books 
closed  for  the  June  29  primary,  there  were 
2.618.200  registered  voters  in  the  state,  up 
5.4  percent  from  last  year. 

The  board  has  conducted  a  voter  registra- 
tion drive  since  February,  aimed  in  part  at 
boosting  the  State's  traditionally  low  level 
of  registered  black  voters.  For  example, 
1980  census  figures  showed  that  only  about 
half  the  state's  eligible  blacks  were  regis- 
tered to  vote. 

Some  nongovernmental  groups,  among 
them  the  NAACP  and  the  N.C.  Association 
of  Educators,  also  have  conducted  registra- 
tion drives  in  anticipation  of  the  upcoming 
primary. 

According  to  the  election  board  figures, 
the  number  of  black  voters  increased  in 
April  and  May  to  335.972  from  399,581,  a 
boon  to  the  state  Democratic  Party,  since 
blacks  traditionally  vote  for  Democratic 
candidates.  In  the  last  year,  registration  of 
blacks  increased  13  percent,  although  most 
of  those  gains  came  in  the  last  two  months. 

The  party  also  did  well  in  April  and  May 
as  the  number  of  registered  Democrats  rose 
4.4  percent.  The  Republican  Party  fared  less 
well,  with  the  number  of  registered  mem- 
bers increasing  by  slightly  less  than  1  per- 
cent Registered  voters  unaffiliated  with 
either  major  party  rose  by  1.7  percent. 

On  June  1,  there  were  626.013  registered 
Republicans  and  106.681  voters  who  regis- 
tered as  unaffiliated.  Registered  Democrato 
numbered  1.885.320.  or  72  percent  of  the 
total. 

Under  state  law,  a  governor  appointo 
members  of  his  own  party  to  a  majority  on 
the  elections  board  so  three  of  the  board's 
five  members  serving  under  Gov.  James  B. 
Hunt  Jr.  are  Democrato.  They,  In  turn,  tend 
to  appoint  more  Democrato  to  county  elec- 
tions boards,  which  are  doing  the  leg-work 
in  the  current  registration  drive. 

"It's  not  that  they  go  out  and  find  Demo- 
crato to  register,  but  that  they're  going  to 
work  in  Democratic  strongholds,"  said 
Janice  Faulkner,  executive  director  of  the 
state  Democratic  Party.  "The  Republican 
Party  is  encouraged  to  participate  in  this." 

But  the  state  Republican  Party  chairman 
said  the  registration  drive,  announced  by 
Hunt  in  January,  is  nothing  more  than  an 
attempt  to  round  up  voters  sympathetic  to 
the  Democrato.  Hunt  Is  expected  to  run  in 
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"I  knew  this  would  happen,"  OOP  chief 
Oavtd  Flaherty  said  of  the  new  figures.  "It's 
proof  positive  that  the  governor  says  one 
thing  and  does  another. 

"We'd  have  big  gains  if  we  controlled  the 
mechanism  for  registering  voters. 

"The  registration  drive,"  he  charged,  "has 
been  done  on  a  very  emotional  level.  People 
have  been  telling  voters  things  like  (Presi- 
dent) Reagan  hates  blacks." 

R.  Brent  Hackney.  Hunt's  deputy  press 
secretary,  said  Flaherty  should  "concen- 
trate his  energies  on  recruiting  blacks  to  the 
Republican  Party,  rather  than  trying  to 
shut  them  out  of  the  system." 

Mr.  HELMS.  It  stands  to  reason  Mr. 
President,  that  a  congressional  com- 
mitment, to  promote  minority  voting 
registration  should  continue  to  seek  a 
way  to  protect  the  voting  rights  of  mi- 
nority citizens  of  whatever  State, 
whether  It  be  North  Carolina,  South 
Carolina,  Kansas,  Massachusetts,  New 
York,  or  California. 

What  better  way  to  guarantee  mi- 
nority voting  rights  than  to  bring 
under  the  preclearance  provisions  of 
section  5  those  States  with  the  lowest 
rate  of  minority  registration? 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maryland. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
managers  of  the  bill  feel  compelled  to 
oppose  both  of  these  amendments. 
The  first  amendment  is,  I  fear,  a  spe- 
cial pleading.  There  may  be  some 
counties  on  the  list  that  are  in  fact 
Justified  In  coming  out  from  the  pre- 
clearance requirement.  But  this  would 
have  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  the 
record  on  the  evidence,  not  on  the 
basis  of  a  list  of  approximately  40 
counties.  I  think  the  established  pro- 
cedures of  law  which  allow  for  bailout 
will  apply.  Those  counties  that  are  en- 
titled to  it  will  be  allowed  to  bail  out. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts  — 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  17  we  discussed  this  issue  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
pointed  out  to  him  that  there  were  ac- 
tually 62  changes  in  the  electoral 
schemes  of  these  counties  to  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  objected. 
So  the  situation  is  not  quite  as  has 
been  described. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  analysis  reprinted  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  analy- 
sis was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Literacy  tests  are  but  one  type  of  discrimi- 
natory practice.  They  were  used  in  the  trig- 
ger for  preclearance  because,  at  the  time, 
they  were  the  most  prevalent  device  used  to 
deny  full  voting  rights.  As  the  testimony 
and  the  committee  report  explain  In  detail. 


once  thoa^  literacy  tests  were  suspended  in 
covered  [jurisdictions,  other  types  of 
schemes  nave  been  used  discrlminatorily  to 
dilute  thellncreased  minority  vote. 

The  iniportant  question,  then.  Is  not 
simply  whether  the  Jurisdiction  has  used  a 
literacy  ttst  since  the  act  was  passed,  but 
whether  ^  record  shows  a  continued  need 
for  preclearance  because  of  other  evidence 
of  discrimination. 

The  Se^iator  from  North  Carolina  said 
that  in  n(it  one  of  the  40  counties  in  North 
Carolina  has  there  been  an  action  reported 
by  the  .Jpstice  Department  implying  dls- 
crlmlnatitti  In  voting  rights— not  one  In  17 
years.       ] 

This  statement  Is  misleading. 

The  wnale  purpose  of  section  5  was  to 
eliminate  I  the  need  of  the  Department  to 
sue.  Inst&d,  the  local  Jurisdiction  is  sup- 
posed to  preclear  voting  changes.  In  short, 
the  pertiiient  record  Is  not  lawsuits,  but  ob- 
jections Under  the  section  S  preclearance 
provision  lo  what  the  counties  have  tried  to 
do.  It  Is  ufttrue  to  claim  there  have  been  no 
Justice  Department  actions  since  1965  with 
respect  ta  discrimination  in  those  counties. 
The  Department  has  objected  to  no  fewer 
than  62  aroposed  changes  in  election  laws 
since  196SL 

Interestingly,  only  10  of  those  objection- 
able chances  were  made  in  the  first  10  years 
of  the  a((:  and  52  of  those  objectionable 
changes  iiere  found  to  raise  serious  ques- 
tions of  discrimination  by  the  Department 
in  the  last  S  years:  that  is,  since  the  act  was 
last  extenped  in  1975. 

The  number  of  objection  letters  is  fewer 
because,  ^metimes,  a  county  submits  a 
number  of  changes  in  one  letter  and  the  At- 
torney General  objects  to  two  or  more  of 
them  In  tBe  same  response  letter. 

Moreover,  according  to  the  southern  re- 
gional cooncll,  more  than  150  laws  were  not 
submitted  which  should  have  been.  As  to 
those,  welcannot  tell  whether  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  found  them  discriminato- 
ry or  not.  So  the  number  of  questionable  ac- 
tions by  these  counties  which  they  could 
not  establsh  to  be  free  from  discrimination 
might  welt  be  considerably  higher. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  suggest- 
ed that  N  orth  Carolina  is  being  kept  under 
the  act  b)  ancient  history. 

The  fact  is  that  as  recently  as  2  months 
ago.  the  S  tate  of  North  Carolina  was  unable 
to  convin<  e  Attorney  General  Smith  that  its 
redistrictng  plans  for  the  North  Carolina 
Senate  aQd  House  of  Representatives  were 
not  discriminatory.  That  was  an  April  19 
letter  froai  the  Department  to  North  Caroli- 
na's attorney,  Jerrls  Leonard.  And  that 
letter  noted  three  objections  filed  last  fall 
to  other  If  orth  Carolina  laws. 

Mr.  H^LMS.  Mr.  President.  I  point 
out  to  ithe  Senator,  as  he  already 
knows,  that  the  56  objectives  were 
merely  Itie  result  of  a  State's  inability 
to  carrM  the  burden  of  proof,  and  I 
think  he  already  knew  that.  Under 
this  law,  covered  Jurisdictions  are 
deemed  I  guilty  until  they  can  prove 
themselyes  innocent.  Inability  to 
prove  i^ocence,  however,  does  not 
necessarily  indicate  guilt.  The  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  knows  this. 

No  one  has  been  able  to  show  any 
proof  of  voting  discrimination  on  the 
basis  of  [race  in  any  of  the  40  covered 
counties  in  North  Carolina. 
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A  few  have  tried  to  make 


something  ojf  the  fact  that  according 


census,  Kansas  has  the 
voter  registration  rate  of 


all  the  Stat  IS.  And  that  provides  the 
impetus  for  this  amendment.  What 
has  not  been  pointed  out,  however,  is 
that  these  registration  rates  are  com- 
pletely unreliable  and  the  Census 
Bureau  does  Jiot  claim  otherwise. 

The  figurek  are  based  on  a  survey— a 
small  numblr  of  people  are  sampled 
and  asked  whether  they  were  regis- 
tered and  wnether  they  voted  in  the 
November  election.  For  instance,  in 
Kansas,  the  jdata  could  be  based  on  as 
few  as  20  interviews,  though  79,000 
blacks  live  in  Kansas.  Apart  from  sam- 
pling errors,  there  are  also  inaccura- 
cies because  people  give  inaccurate  in- 
formation, either  because  they  do  not 
remember,  do  not  want  to  admit  that 
they  are  not  "good  citizens,"  or  be- 
cause the  information  obtained  is  not 
necessarily  fpr  the  person  listed  in  the 
survey.  Thai,  is,  the  Census  Bureau 
will  take  trie  information  from  any 
one  who  is  { "at  home."  In  addition, 
once  they  dO  get  the  information,  the 
Bureau  can  compare  it  only  to  an  esti- 
mate of  the  number  of  eligible  voters 
which,  in  turn,  is  based  on  the  pre- 
ceeding  census,  because  the  1980  fig- 
ures are  not  available.  So  what  you 
have  is  a  voter  registration  estimate 
based  on  an  {extremely  small  sampling 
of  interview^  concerning  the  1980  elec- 
tion and  being  compared  to  voter  eligi- 
bility data  which  is  based  on  informa- 
tion gathered  10  years  before. 

The  results,  where  they  can  be 
checked,  bear  out  enormous  errors. 
Also,  the  en  ors  are  not  in  any  consist- 
ent direction  1.  so  there  is  no  way  to 
make  adjuaments.  In  those  States 
which  keep  their  own  registration  fig- 
ures, comparisons  show  that  the  errors 
in  the  censi^  data  range  up  to  40  per- 
cent. To  assert  that  it  is  unfair  for 
Kansas  to  not  be  subject  to  preclear- 
ance while  other  States  are.  because  of 
low  black  rejgistration  rates  which  are 
patently  unreliable,  is.  itself,  unfair. 
And  I  think  that  it  is  interesting  to 
point  out  tnat  the  proponents  of  this 
view  apparoitly  believe  that  the  best 
indicator  oC  discrimination  is  simply 
numerical  evidence  of  minority  partici- 
pation in  the  political  process.  The 
reason  Kansas  is  not  subject  to  pre- 
clearance iS]  simply  that  there  is  no 
record  of  voting  discrimination  indi- 
cating that  preclearance  is  needed. 
This  recora  however,  does  exist  for 
States  which  are  covered,  and  the  ex- 
planation is  Bs  simple  as  that. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Tie  hour  of  1  p.m.  having 
arrived,  uncer  the  previous  order  the 
question  is  ( m  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1876.  Tl^e  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 
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Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  the  order.  Sena- 
tor NicKLES  may  be  permitted  to  call 
up  his  amendment,  which  is  agreeable 
to  the  managers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
inquire  whether  there  will  be  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  final  statement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
object  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  What  is  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  a  technical 
amendment  that  Senator  Nickles 
wants  to  bring  up. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  manager  of  the  bill  a  question. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  object. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  be  recognized  to  call 
up  a  technical  amendment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  1035 

(Purpose:  To  apply  the  extension  of  bilin- 
gual election  requirements  only  to  mem- 
bers of  a  single  language  minority  who  do 
not  speak  English) 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  an  unprinted  amendment  which  I 
have  at  the  desk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
les) proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1035 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  17.  line  16.  before  the  period 
insert  a  comma  and  the  following:  "and  the 
extension  made  by  this  section  shall  apply 
only  to  determinations  made  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Census  under  clause  (i)  of  section 
203(b)  for  members  of  a  single  language  mi- 
nority who  do  not  speak  or  understand  Eng- 
lish adequately  enough  to  participate  In  the 
electoral  process  when  such  a  determination 
can  be  made  by  the  Director  of  the  Census 
based  on  the  1980  and  subsequent  Census 
data. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  offer  would  more  accu- 
rately target  bilingual  assistance  to 
those  who  are  truly  in  need  of  such  as- 
sistance. Section  203  requires  that 
those  areas  which  have  a  single  lan- 
guage minority  population  5  percent 
or  greater  and  which  also  have  an  illit- 
eracy rate  higher  than  the  national 


average  provide  bilingual  election  in- 
formation and  assistance. 

The  problem  in  implementing  this 
act  has  been  in  identifying  which  mi- 
norities of  the  Alaskan  Native,  Ameri- 
can Indian,  Asian  American,  and  Span- 
ish heritage  population  are  really  a 
"single  language  minority."  Obviously, 
just  because  one  is  a  part  of  a  minority 
population  does  not  automatically 
place  one  in  a  single-language-minori- 
ty category.  However,  this,  in  fact.  Is 
Just  what  has  happened  with  this  sec- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Because 
there  was  no  information  available  in 
the  1970  census  that  told  which  people 
in  these  minority  populations  spoke 
only  their  mother  tongue,  "single  lan- 
guage minority"  was  defined  as  those 
areas  which  simply  had  5  percent  or 
greater  of  the  minority  population. 

As  might  be  expected,  the  result  of 
this     interpretation     included     large 
areas  where  the  affected  population 
was  perfectly  capable  of  speaking  Eng- 
lish.   Oklahoma   is    one   such    State. 
Twenty-five  counties  in  my  State  are 
covered    under    section    203    of    the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Twenty-three  are 
covered  because  of  their  Indian  popu- 
lations, and  two  are  covered  because  of 
their  Indian  populations,  and  two  are 
covered  because  of  their  Spanish  pop- 
ulations. In  contacting  the  State  elec- 
tion board  of  my  State  and  each  of  the 
county   elections   boards    involved.    I 
found  that  the  interpreters  provided 
in  each  of  these  counties  are.  almost 
without  exception,  never  used.  In  fact, 
in  taking  with  Ross  D.  Swimmer,  the 
chief  of  the  largest  tribe  in  Oklahoma, 
the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  I 
was  told  that  the  entire  bilingual  pro- 
vision, as  it  effects  Indians  in  Oklaho- 
ma, is  ridiculous.  He  pointed  to  Adair 
County  in  Oklahoma,  where  though 
33  percent  of  the  population  is  Chero- 
kee, probably  less  than  1  percent  of 
the  population  actually  speaks  Chero- 
kee. 

The  Choctaw  Nation  took  a  census 
in  1975  which  showed  that  less  than  1 
percent  of  the  Choctaw  population  did 
not  speak  English.  Those  who  did  not 
were  in  one  county  and  were  over  65 
years  old. 

The  bottom  line  with  the  Indians  in 
my  State  is  that  not  only  is  English 
their  predominant  language,  almost 
all  of  them  do  not  even  speak  their 
native  tongue.  Tribal  elections,  for  in- 
stance, are  conducted  completely  in 
English.  But  right  now,  the  way  this 
act  is  being  interpreted  and  imple- 
mented, If  we  have  a  county  over  5 
percent  Indian,  they  have  to  have 
translators. 

I  could  give  more  examples  to  sup- 
port my  point  that  in  Oklahoma  this 
bilingual  coverage  is,  almost  without 
exception  unnecessary  and  unneeded. 
My  predecessor,  Henry  Bellmon, 
argued  this  same  point  on  the  Senate 
floor  in  1977.  Many  of  you  agreed  with 
him,  with  Senators  from  other  States 


covered  by  this  section  voicing  the 
same  concerns.  There  is  only  one  dif- 
ference between  then  and  now:  In 
1977,  we  still  did  not  have  the  informa- 
tion required  to  effectively  target  bal- 
lots and  assistance  to  those  who  really 
need  such  assistance.  We  did  not  know 
which  minority  members  spoke  and 
understood  English  and  which  did  not. 
Today,  as  a  result  of  the  1980  census, 
we  have  this  infdrmation  being  com- 
piled and  analyzed. 

The  1980  census  asked,  in  a  series  of 
questions,  about  the  responder's  abili- 
ty to  speak  English.  It  asked  for  a 
rating  on  how  well  English  is  spoken, 
with  the  available  answers  ranging 
from  "very  well,"  "well."  "not  well."  to 
"not  at  all."  In  addition,  it  asked  what 
language,  if  not  English,  is  spoken. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that  with  this 
new  census  information,  it  is  now 
within  the  realm  of  passibility  for  us 
to  target  voting  assistance  to  those 
who  really  need  it.  My  amendment 
would  define  "single  language  minori- 
ty" as  it  really  was  intended  to  be  de- 
fined: Members  of  a  single  language 
minority  who  cannot  speak  English. 
This  would  be  determined  by  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Census  as  is  now  possible 
with  the  new  1980  census  data. 

I  propose  that  we  now  update  this 
entire  section  to  allow  its  implemenU- 
tion  to  truly  reflect  the  intention  of 
this  body:  That  of  assisting  non-Eng- 
lish-speaking people  in  their  ability  to 
participate  in  the  voting  process.  By 
defining  "single  language  minority"  as 
those  within  the  single  language  mi- 
nority who  cannot  speak  English  as 
determined  by  the  Director  of  the 
Census,  we  are  utilizing  the  informa- 
tion now  available  to  us  to  truly  assist 
those  who  are  in  need  of  such  assist- 
ance. And.  we  would  stop  the  "insult." 
as  one  Indian  I  talked  with  described 
it.  of  assuming  that  if  one  is  a  member 
of  the  designated  minority,  then  one 
cannot  speak  English  and  is  in  need  of 
assistance  to  vote. 

I  would  be  very  happy  to  answer  any 
questions  which  the  Members  may 
have  on  this  amendment. 

Mr.  EAST  and  Mr.  WARNER  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  It  is  agreeable  to 
this  side.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1035)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter  to 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  was  referring  in  the 
colloquy  with  me.  the  letter  addressed 
to  me.  dated  May  19.  1982.  from  the 
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Governor  of  Virginia.  Charles  S.  Robb, 
be  printed  in  the  Ru:ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

May  is,  1982. 
Hon.  John  W.  Warner. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  John:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
May  9.  In  which  you  ask  for  my  views  on 
81M2.  the  proposed  extension  of  the  Voting 
RlghU  Act  of  1965. 

I  support  81992  as  It  was  reported  from 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  In  Its 
present  version,  the  bill  provides  Important 
and  Justified  federal  protection  for  the  most 
basic  attribute  of  citizenship— the  right  to 
vote.  It  also  contains  language  that  will  pre- 
vent any  federal  court  from  imposing  a 
quota  on  election  results  as  a  condition  for  a 
finding  of  compliance.  Finally,  the  bill  af- 
fords Virginia  and  other  states,  now  subject 
to  pre-clearance  provisions  of  the  Act,  a  rea- 
aonable  opportunity,  beginning  in  1984.  to 
persuade  the  courts  that  special  scrutiny  is 
no  longer  Justified. 

I  appreciate  your  letter  and  your  interest 
in  my  views  on  this  most  Important  subject. 
Sincerely, 

Charles  S.  Robb. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Since  the  turn  of  the 
century,  at-large  elections  have  flour- 
ished throughout  our  Nation,  largely 
because  of  widespread  reforms 
brought  on  by  abuses  of  the  ward 
system.  As  you  are  aware,  today  ap- 
proximately 12.000  municipalities- 
representing  two-thirds  of  the  total 
nationwide— have  adopted  at-large 
elections. 

In  addition,  two-thirds  of  the  Na- 
tion's larger  school  board  systems  uti- 
lize at-large  elections. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  is  con- 
cerned that,  following  enactment  of  S. 
1992.  courts  could  determine  that  at- 
large  elections  are  evidence  of  a  viola- 
tion under  section  2  of  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  recog- 
nizes that  due  to  the  "totality  of  cir- 
cumstances" clause,  this  concern  may 
be  alleviated.  Would  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  provide  clarifica- 
tion on  this  point? 

Mr.  DOLE.  As  the  committee  report 
makes  absolutely  clear,  nothing  in  S. 
1992,  including  the  proposed  amend- 
ment of  section  2,  makes  at-large  elec- 
tions per  se  uiUawful.  Under  the  re- 
sults test  as  articulated  in  White 
against  Regester,  and  subsequently  ap- 
plied by  the  fifth  circuit  in  Zimmer 
against  McKeithen.  the  court  of  ap- 
peals stated  "it  is  axiomatic  that  at- 
large  and  multimember  districting 
schemes  are  not  per  se  unconstitution- 
al." 

Sixteen  cases  decided  by  the  courts 
of  appeals  after  White  against  Reges- 
ter have  involved  challenges  to  at- 
large  elections.  Ten  of  those  cases  pro- 
duced judgments  for  the  defendants 
allowing  the  continued  use  of  their  at- 
large  election  procedures.  These  10 
cases  included  those  from  circuits 
other  than  the  fifth— first  and  eighth. 
Committee  report,  page  33. 
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Mr.  WARNER.  It  is  not  the  wish  of 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  to  leave  this 
importluit  question  to  the  court's  in- 
terpretation because  of  any  lack  of 
specifidity  in  section  2  of  this  legisla- 
tion. However,  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  has  reassured 
Senators  that  this  will  not  be  the  case. 

The  {concept  of  at-large  elections 
does  npt  purport  to  discriminate.  It 
merely  insures  that  local  and  State 
elected  officials  are  responsive  to  areas 
encompassing  diverse  groups  of  citi- 
zens with  broad  ranges  of  interests. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  wonders 
if  the  .Senators  from  Massachusetts 
and  Maryland  would  also  care  to  ad- 
dress tlis  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  There  has  been  tes- 
timony in  the  record  about  particular 
instances  in  which  at-large  elections  in 
the  totkl  context  of  a  particular  juris- 
dictions election  system  were  found 
by  a  court  to  result  in  a  discriminatory 
denial  bf  equal  access.  That  is  a  far 
cry,  however,  from  saying  that  all  at- 
large  ellections  discriminate. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Yes.  The  finding  of 
discrimination  in  a  particular  jurisdic- 
tion using  at-large  elections  will 
depend]  on  whether  plaintiffs  can 
carry  the  burden  of  proving  there  is  a 
discrlm  natory  result,  under  the  White 
against  Regester  test.  This  test  is  de- 
scribed in  the  committee  report  at 
pages  2  r  to  30^ 

Mr.  VARNER.  The  driving  force 
behind  this  bill  is  that  Senators  share 
a  common  commitment  to  insure  the 
voting  I  ights  of  all  Americans. 

The  -ight  to  vote  constitutes  the 
f  oundai  ion  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  but  t. 

The  £  enator  from  Virginia  is  pleased 
that  the  managers  of  the  bill  have 
clarified  that  at-large  elections  in  and 
of  then  selves  will  not  constitute  a  vio- 
lation under  section  2  of  the  bill, 
unless  <  onsidered  under  the  totality  of 
circunu  bances  that  may  be  reviewed. 

Mr.  I  LATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  take 
strong  issue  with  the  implications  of 
the  Sei|ator  from  Massachusetts  about 
the  expertise  of  the  current  Justice 
Department. 

WhU«  I  have  my  own  disagreements 
with  trie  voting  rights  policies  of  the 
present!  administration.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  leadership  of  the  Justice 
Department  in  the  area  of  civil  rights 
has  demonstrated  any  greater  commit- 
ment t«  civil  rights  than  the  present 
leaders:  lip.  Assistant  Attorney  Gener- 
al Willam  Bradford  Reynolds  has 
made  a  sincere  and  important  contri- 
bution io  this  debate,  and  his  agency— 
whatever  my  own  disagreements— has 
made  alsincere  effort  to  effectively  en- 
force tfie  law  with  respect  to  voting 
rights. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  have  1 
minute  to  make  a  statement  prior  to 
the  vote  of  final  passage. 

Mr.  £  [7MPERS.  I  object. 


The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER 
tion  is  heai  d. 


von 


The 
hour  of 
question  is 


June  18,  1982 
Objec- 
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ON  AMENDMENT  NO. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
p.m.  having  arrived,  the 
on  agreeing  to  amendment 
No.  1878.  t  ffered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  (Mr.  DcirroN).  On  this  ques- 
tion the  y^as  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legis  ative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STBVENS.  I  announced  that 
the  Senatdr  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTH),  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoihing  (Mr.  Wallop)  are  nec- 
essarily absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senatdr  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRoicK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exok),  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Guam),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  \Mt.  Boren)  are  necessarily 
absent.       i 

I  further"  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting:  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (h[r.  Buroick).  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  PEESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  either  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber desirin;  to  vote  or  to  change  his 
vote? 

The  resu  t  was  announced— yeas  19, 
nays  73,  as  ifollows: 

[Rof  call  Vote  No.  185  Leg.] 
YEAS-19 


Byrd. 

Hatch 

Nickles 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hayakawa 

Slennis 

Cochran 

Henin 

Symms 

Denton 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Eut 

Humphrey 

Tower 

Oam 

Laxalt 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

McClure 
NAYS-73 

Abdnor 

Pord 

MurkowskI 

Andrews 

Oorton 

Nunn 

Armstrons 

Oraasley 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Hart 

Pell 

Baucua 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentaen 

Hawkins 

Presaler 

Blden 

Helns 

Proxmire 

BfldChwitz 

HoUlngs 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Brady 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

RIecle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.   Jepaen 

Roth 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kasten 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Levin 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Lons 

Specter 

DeConctnl 

Msthias 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Matsunasa 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mattlngly 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Domenlcl 

Metienbaum 

Zorinsky 

Durenberger 

Mitchell 

Eacleton 

Moynlhan 

NOT  VOTING-8 

Boren 

Exon 

Lusar 

Burdlck 

Olenn 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Kassebaum 

So  Mr.  ] 

>ENTON's  amendment 

(No. 
1876)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  May  we  have  order, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFlPICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

The  majority  leader  is  asking  unani- 
mous consent  to  proceed  for  1  minute. 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  majority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  if  I  could  have  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  No.  1,  I  urge 
Senators  to  remember  these  are  10- 
minute  roUcall  votes. 

No.  2,  may  I  suggest  that  some  of 
the  amendments  that  are  stacked  for 
record  votes  have  been  voted  on  now  a 
number  of  times,  and  I  wonder  if  any 
Senator  who  has  a  vote  ordered  will 
now  consider  now  taking  a  voice  vote 
instead  of  a  rollcall  vote. 

Mr.  President,  is  there  any  Senator 
who  will  agree  to  take  a  voice  vote  in- 
stead of  a  record  vote? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
happy  to  do  it  if  they  will  take  my 
amendment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  gather 
not.  I  shall  inquire  again  after  the 
next  vote. 

Senators  are  urged  to  remember 
these  are  10-minute  votes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  I  join  in  with  the  majority 
leader  in  saying  that  the  regular  order 
is  being  called  for  at  the  end  of  10 
minutes  so  I  hope  Senators  will  stay 
around  and  vote. 

Mr.  BOSCHWITZ.  What  about  the 
voice  vote? 

VOTE  ON  XSr  AMENDMENT  NO.  lOSl 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  A«- 
DRZWS).  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Danporth),  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  LtroAR).  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  (Mr.  Murkowski),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  MxTRKOWSKi)  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  armounce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  DakoU  (Mr. 
Buroick).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exoh),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glewn)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 


Dakota    (Mr.    Bttrdick)    would    vote 
"nay."  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote  or  to  change  their 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  28, 
nays  64,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  186  Leg.l 
YEAS— 28 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  other  Senator  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote  or  wishing  to 
change  his  vote? 

The  result  was  aimoimced— yeas  28, 
nays  66,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  187  Leg.] 
YEAS-28 


Abdnor 
Baker 
Brady 
Byrd. 

Harry  P.,  Jr. 
D'Amato 
Denton 
East 
Oam 
Ooldwater 


Armstronc 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Byrd.  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cochran 

Cohen 

Cranston 

DeConcini 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 

Durenberger 

Eacleton 


Hatch 

Hayakawa 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClure 

NicUet 

PeU 

NAYS-64 

Pord 

Oorton 

Oraasley 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Henin 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Jepaen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Matblas 

Matsunaga 

Mattlngly 

Melcher 


Preasler 

Randolph 

Rudman 

Schmitt 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Warner 


Metaenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Packwood 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

RIegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 

Saaser 

Simpson 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennis 

Twngas 

Wetcker 

Zorinsky 


Abdnor 

Annstrong 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Cochran 
Denton 
East 
Oam 
Hatch 
Hayakawa 


Andrews 

Baker 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Blden 

Boren 

Boschwltz 

Bradley 

Brady 

Bumpers 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Cannon 

Chafee 

Chiles 

Cohen 

Cranston 

D'Amato 

DeConclnl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Dole 

Domenlcl 


Henin 

Helms 

HumpRrey 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Long 

McClure 

MurkowskI 

Nickles 

Ntinn 

NAYS-66 

Durenberger 

Eagleton 

Pord 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatfield 

Hawkins 

Heinz 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kassebaum 

Kasten  Schmitt 

Kennedy  Simpaon 

Leahy  Specter 

Levin  Stafford 

Msthias  Tsongas 

MaUunaga  Welcker 

NOT  VOTING-8 


Quayle 

Rudman 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wamer 

Zorinsky 


Mattlngly 

Melcher 

Metienbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

Packwood 

Pell 

Percy 

Preasler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Randolph 

RIegle 

Roth 

Sarbanes 


NOT  VOTINO-8 


Burdlck 
Danforth 


Exon 
Olenn 


Lugar 
WaUop 


Andrews 
BunUck 
Danforth 


Exon 

Olenn 

Lugar 


MurkowskI 
WaUop 


So  the  amendment  (UP  No.  1031) 
was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  Vr  AMOniMEHT  NO.  1033 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  unprinted 
amendment  No.  1032  offered  by  Sena- 
tors Thuhmowd  and  Warner.  The  yeas 
and  nays  have  been  ordered  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LuQAR).  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Bto.  Wallop)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Buroick).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon).  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  are  necessarily 
al>sent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  would  vote 
"nay." 


So  Mr.  Thcrmond's  amendment  (UP 
No.  1032)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected,  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  AMENDMENT  NO.  1033 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina (Mr.  Helms),  amendment  No. 
1033.  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
PORTH),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Lugar).  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Ooldwater),  is 
absent  on  official  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon)  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  would  vote 
"nay." 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  12. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  ahy  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  wish  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  12, 


nays  81.  as 

follows: 

nays  81, 

as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  188  Leg.] 

Rollcall  Vote  No.  189  Leg.] 

YEAS-12 

YEAS-12 

Armstrons 

Hayakawa 

Symms 

Cochran 

Hatch 

McClure 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Thurmond 

Denton 

Hayakawa 

Stevens 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Laxalt 

Tower 

East 

Helms 

Symms 

Denton 

McClure 

Gam 

Humphrey 

Tower 

East 

Stennis 

NAYS-81 

NAYS-81 

Abdnor 

Ford 

Murkowski 

Abdnor 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Nickles 

Andrews 

Gorton 

Moynthan 

Armstroni 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Baker 

Grassley 

Murkowski 

Baker 

Hart 

Packwood 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nickles 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Pell 

Bentsen 

Hatch 

Nunn 

Bentscn 

Hawkins 

Percy 

Biden 

Hatfield 

Packwood 

Biden 

Heflin 

Pressler 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Pell 

Boren 

Heinz 

Proxmire 

Boschwitz 

Henin 

Percy 

Boschwitz 

HoUings 

Pryor 

Bradley 

Heinz 

Pressler 

Bradley 

Huddleston 

Quayle 

Brady 

Hollinss 

Proxmire 

Brady 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Humphrey 

Quayle 

Byrd. 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Harry  F 

Jr.      Johnston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Rob 

rt  C.    Kassebaum 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jepsen 

Roth 

Cannon 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Johnston 

Rudman 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Sar  banes 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cohen 

Leahy 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

Cranston 

Levin 

SUfford 

DeConcini 

Leahy 

Simpson 

D'Amato 

Long 

Stennis 

Dixon 

Levin 

Specter 

DeConcini 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Long 

SUfford 

Dixon 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Mathias. 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Domenici 

Matsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dole 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mattingly 

Warner 

Domenici 

Metzenbaum 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 
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Weicker 
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Zorinsky 

Eagleton 
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NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-7 

Burdick 

Glenn 

Wallop 

Burdick 

Glenn 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Goldwater 

Danforth 

Goldwater 

Exon 

Lugar 

Exon 

Lugar 

So  Mr.  Helms'  amendment  (No. 
1033)  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

VOTE  ON  UP  AMENDMENT  1034 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  unprinted 
amendment  No.  1034  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms).  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
forth), the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LUGAR),  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Wallop),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater),  is 
absent  on  off ical  business. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Burdick),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  Exon),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick),  would  vote 
"nay." 
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So  tl^  amendment  (UP  No.  1034) 

W£LS  rpirtpt'.prf 

Mr.  IIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  td  reconsider  the  vote  by  jvhich 
the  am^idment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KjENNEDY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  bo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioi^  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee ametidment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, fis  amended. 

The  (jommittee  amendment,  in  the 
nature  |of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  Ull  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  tttird  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  tiiie. 

Mr.  BiAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  repre- 
sented to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater)  that  I 
would  explain  to  the  Senate  that  he  is 
at  the  White  House  on  official  busi- 
ness. Were  he  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  for  final  passage. 

Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
indeed  ft  historic  day.  The  legislation 
we  are  ^  discussing,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  is  One  of  the  most  important  and 
effective  civil  rights  laws  ever  passed 
by  Congress.  The  act  has  helped  to 
eliminate  voting  discrimination  and 
has  greatly  increased  minority  partici- 
pation |i  the  election  process. 

The  alct  was  first  passed  by  Congress 
in  1965  and  later  extended  in  1970  and 


1975.  As  t^e  Supreme  Court  said  in 
1966: 

It  was  intended  to  "banish  the  blight  of 
racial  discrimination  in  voting,  which  has 
infected  the  Electoral  process  in  parts  of  our 
country  for  nkarly  a  century. 

Despite  tp.e  significant  progress  the 
law  has  achieved  in  eliminating  voting 
and  language  barriers  for  many  minor- 
ity citizens,  I  much  remains  to  be  done. 

As  an  early  cosponsor  of  S.  1992,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  I  am  con- 
vinced thad  the  bill  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  (Committee  will  safeguard 
the  constitutional  rights  of  minorities 
to  participate  in  the  political  process. 
It  will  allow  jurisdictions  with  a  histo- 
ry of  past  discrimination  to  be  released 
from  special  provisions  of  the  act  if 
they  can  rpeet  certain  criteria.  Fur- 
ther, it  will  permit  courts  to  look  at 
the  "totality  of  circmnstances"  sur- 
rounding aiiy  act  of  suspected  voting 
discrimination,  including  its  results  at 
the  polls,  without  having  to  determine 
the  intent  off  public  officials. 

I  commehd  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues. Senators  Kennedy.  E>ole,  and 
Mathias,  fpr  their  tireless  work  on 
behalf  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion and  for  their  help  in  forging  the 
strong,  balanced,  and  bipartisan  bill 
that  has  emerged  from  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

There  is  no  question  that  much  has 
been  accon)plished  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.|  In  the  past  17  years,  we 
have  witne$sed  dramatic  increases  in 
minority  r^rfstration  and  voting.  The 
number  of  blacks  registered  to  vote  in 
South  Carolina,  Alabama,  Mississippi. 
Louisiana.  Georgia.  Virginia,  and  parts 
of  North  CJaroIina  has  doubled  since 
1965.  Between  the  1976  and  1980  Presi- 
dential elec  :ions,  Hispanic  registration 
increased  ty  30  percent  nationwide. 
Further,  the  number  of  minority  citi- 
zens holdlig  elective  office  is  up 
almost  2,C00  percent  since  1965. 
Broad-basea  political  participation  has 
become  a  fiact  of  life  in  areas  where 
politics  use(  I  to  be  a  game  of  charades 
played  by  a  select  few. 

Clearly  i  great  deal  has  been 
achieved.  1  tut  more  remains  to  be 
done.  The  ncreases  in  black  and  His- 
panic votirg  figures  do  not  tell  the 
whole  stor] .  Although  minorities  are 
registering  n  greater  numbers,  sophis- 
ticated docges  such  as  at-large  elec- 
tions, raciil  gerrymandering,  annex- 
ations, and  even  changes  in  polling 
places  are  liluting  the  force  of  their 
vote. 

S.  1992  St  rengthens  the  key  enforce- 
ment provi  lions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  prctect  minority  registration 
and  voting.  Yet  equality  of  access  to 
the  right  t)  vote  is  not  yet  a  reality. 
There  is  sill  evidence  of  racial  and 
language  discrimination  in  voting  in 
many  Jurisdictions.  As  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  has  noted,  the  right  to 
vote  is  the  nost  fundamental  of  rights 
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because  it  is  "preservative"  of  all  other 
rights.  Without  the  extension  and  en- 
forcement of  voting  rights,  all  other 
civil  rights  cnimble  beneath  it. 

Basically,  S.  1992.  as  reported  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  would  achieve 
the  following: 

First,  extend  the  existing  preclear- 
ance  mechanism  in  section  5  for  25 
years,  until  2007.  Section  5  requires  all 
jurisdictions  with  a  history  of  past  dis- 
crimination to  submit  any  changes  in 
election  procedures  to  the  Justice  De- 
partment for  approval. 

Second,  provide  a  new  bailout  sec- 
tion to  take  effect  in  1984  allowing  a 
covered  jurisdiction  to  bail  out.  or  be 
released  from  covererage  xmder  sec- 
tion 5,  if  it  could  show  a  three-judge 
panel  in  the  District  of  Columbia  that 
it  had  a  clean  voting  rights  record  for 
the  preceding  10  years. 

Third,  amend  section  2  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  prohibit  any  voting 
practice  or  procedure  that  results  in 
discrimination.  The  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  make  clear  that  proof  of  dis- 
criminatory intent  is  not  required  to 
establish  a  violation  of  section  2.  It  re- 
stores the  legal  standard  which  ap- 
plied in  voting  discrimination  cases 
prior  to  the  litigation  in  1980  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Mobile  against  Bolden. 
It  provides  that  the  issue  to  be  decided 
under  the  results  test  is  whether  the 
political  processes  are  equally  open  to 
minority  voters,  not  whether  members 
of  a  particular  minority  group  have 
achieved  proportional  election  results. 

Fourth,  extend  bilingual  election  as- 
sistance provisions  until  1992.  and  pre- 
scribe the  method  by  which  voters 
who  are  blind,  disabled,  or  unable  to 
read  or  write  will  receive  assistance  in 
the  pollints  booth. 

I  would  now  like  to  examine  each  of 
these  changes  and  tell  you  why  I  be- 
lieve they  significantly  improve  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

SECTION  S:  PRECLEARAMCE 

The  section  5  preclearance  require- 
ments, which  cover  all  or  parts  of  22 
States,  have  become  the  cornerstone 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Under  sec- 
tion 5,  covered  jurisdictions  must  pre- 
clear  proposed  voting  changes  to 
insure  that  they  do  not  have  the  pur- 
pose or  effect  of  denying  or  abridging 
the  right  to  vote.  The  objective  of  sec- 
tion 5,  which  conserves  gains  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  has  been  well 
served. 

Section  5  preclearance  requirements 
apply  to  those  States  or  political  sub- 
divisions which  are  identified  by  use  of 
the  "triggering  formulas"  set  forth  in 
sections  4(b)  and  4(f)  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Those  covered  are  States 
and  political  subdivisions  in  which: 
First,  a  literacy  test  or  discriminatory 
device  for  registration  or  voting  was 
used;  and  second,  less  than  half  of  the 
voting  age  residents  were  registered 
for  or  voted  in  any  of  the  1964,  1968, 
or  1972  Presidential  elections.  Present- 


ly, 9  States  and  parts  of  13  others  are 
covered  by  the  preclearance  require- 
ments of  section  5. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  about 
the  need  to  continue  the  preclearance 
requirements  of  section  5.  The  exten- 
sive hearing  record  complied  by  the 
Senate  and  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees clearly  demonstrate  that  there 
are  still  many  voting  rulings  and  pro- 
cedures that  dilute  minority  participa- 
tion In  the  election  process.  Examples 
of  these  practices  range  from  redls- 
trlctlng  to  polling  place  changes. 

Changes  In  voting  procedures  can 
subtly  disadvantage  minority  voters. 
There  is  much  evidence  that  abuses 
are  continuing,  even  Increasing.  Ac- 
cording to  the  records  of  the  U.S.  Jus- 
tice Department,  who  must  approve 
any  changes  in  election  procedures  for 
jurisdictions  covered  by  section  5,  the 
rate  of  objections  to  voting  changes 
has  tripled  in  recent  years:  From  273 
between  1965  and  1974  to  538  between 
1975  and  1980.  Instead  of  a  decrease  in 
voting  discrimination,  there  has  been 
an  increase. 

One  argimient  against  the  preclear- 
ance provisions  of  section  S  concern 
their  scope.  CMtics  contend  that  the 
law  should  cover  all  50  States,  rather 
than  apply  only  to  9  States  and  parts 
of  13  others.  But  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  already  nationwide.  The  pre- 
clearance provisions  currently  apply  to 
parts  of  22  States.  These  provisions  do 
not  name  any  States  or  other  jurisidic- 
tions,  but  apply  in  accordance  with  a 
neutral  triggering  formula.  The  trig- 
ger for  coverage  addresses  a  problem 
of  substantial  minority  under  partici- 
pation where  that  problem  exists,  and 
is  not  per  se  regionally  biased. 

In  addition  to  the  preclearance  pro- 
visions in  section  5.  the  act  contains 
two  other  sections  which  apply  nation- 
wide. Section  2  provides  a  basis  for 
challenging  discriminatory  voting 
practices  through  a  lawsuit  in  Federal 
court.  Section  3(c)  authorizes  preclear- 
ance of  voting  changes  by  a  jurisdic- 
tion upon  a  Judicial  finding  of  voting 
discrimination. 

Further,  enactment  of  a  nationwide 
preclearance  would  be  an  administra- 
tive nightmare  for  the  Department  of 
Justice.  It  would  overload  the  system. 
It  would  require  every  State,  county, 
city,  and  elected  school  board  to 
submit  every  single  change  in  voting 
laws  or  election  procedures  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  for  preclearance. 
The  tremendous  volume  of  new  sub- 
missions would  overwhelm  the  Depart- 
ment and  divert  enforcement  where  it 
is  most  needed.  In  my  view,  section  5  is 
the  single  most  Important  provision  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  has  helped 
to  secure  important  gains  advancing 
the  right  to  vote.  It  should  not  be 
weakened  or  diluted  in  any  way. 

SECTION  4  (ai :  BAILOUT 

Under  current  law,  a  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  once  covered  by  the 


prior  clearance  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 5  can  "bail  out"  or  be  released 
from  coverage,  if  it  can  show  that  it 
has  not  used  a  test  or  device  to  dis- 
criminate for  a  designated  number  of 
years.  Under  the  new  criteria,  outlined 
in  S.  1992,  a  State  or  political  subdivi- 
sion can  ball  out  or  terminate  Its  cov- 
erage under  section  5  if  It  can  show  a 
10-year  record  of  full  compliance  with 
the  Voting  Rights*  Act  and  demon- 
strate the  it  has  taken  positive  steps  to 
achieve  full  minority  access  to  the  po- 
litical process. 

Jurisdictions  would  be  eligible  to  bail 
out  In  1984  by  meeting  the  new  crite- 
ria set  out  in  S.  1992.  These  include: 
First,  a  showing  that  no  discriminato- 
ry tests  or  devices  have  been  used  for 
the  past   10  years;  second,  no  judg- 
ments  against   the   jurisdiction   have 
been  issued  for  violations  of  the  act: 
third,  no  consent  decree,  settlement, 
or  agreement  has  been  entered  into 
concerning    voting    rights    violations; 
fourth,   no   Federal   examiners   have 
been  sent  to  the  jurisdiction  by  the  At- 
torney General  to  help  register  voters; 
fifth,  there  has  been  full  compliance 
with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  preclear- 
ance provisions;   and,  sixth,  jurisdic- 
tions have  made  "constructive  efforts" 
to  bring  minority  groups  Into  the  elec- 
tion process  and  have  ended  any  in- 
timidation or  harassment  of  prospec- 
tive voters.  The  bill  also  places  a  25- 
year  "time  cap"  on  the  preclearance 
requirement  with  congressional  review 
after  15  years.  This  25-year  cap  was 
agreed  to  by  the  committee  to  meet 
the  concerns  of  some  jurisdictions  that 
section     5     preclearance      provisions 
would   apply   to   them   permanently. 
This  will  allow  the  vast  majority  of  ju- 
risdictions to  exempt  themselves  from 
coverage  under  the  preclearance  provi- 
sions long  before  the  25-year  period 
ends  Instead  of  having  to  wait  for  a 
mere    expiration    date.    However,    if 
there  are  some  jurisdictions  that  after 
25  years  have  still  not  complied  with 
the  preclearance  requirements,  their 
coverage  would  end  unless  Congress 
found  that  extension  of  preclearance 
was  necessary. 

The  problem  of  bailout  is  a  compli- 
cated one.  Possible  solutions  are 
almost  endless.  I  believe  the  bill,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
strikes  the  proper  balance  between  the 
interests  of  protecting  minority  voting 
rights  and  providing  incentives  to  ju- 
risdictions to  preserve  a  clean  slate  on 
voting  procedures.  The  25-year  limit 
on  the  preclearance  provision  will  pro- 
vide an  incentive  to  jurisdictions  to 
bail  out  of  the  preclearance  provision 
prior  to  2007,  without  feeling  it  will 
remain  under  coverage  in  perpetuity. 
This  is  a  fair  and  reasonable  provision. 
I  would  hope  that,  starting  in  1984. 
covered  jurisdictions  with  a  record  of 
compliance  with  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  a  commitment  to  full  opportu- 
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nity  for  minority  participation  in  the 
election  process  will  avail  themselves 
of  the  new  bailout  procedures. 

SECTION  a:  LITIGATION  STANDARDS 

Much  of  the  debate  surrounding  the 
extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
has  centered  around  the  standard  in 
section  2  required  to  prove  voting  dis- 
crimination. This  section,  which  is  per- 
manent and  applies  nationwide,  bars 
States  and  political  subdivisions  from 
adopting  election  laws  or  procedures 
that  deny  or  hamper  a  citizen's  right 
to  vote  because  of  race,  color,  or  mem- 
bership in  a  language  minority. 

In  1980,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in 
City  of  Mobile  against  Bolden.  held 
that  an  intent  to  discriminate  must  be 
proved  to  show  a  voting  rights  viola- 
tion. Proponents  of  the  "intent" 
standard  argued  that  the  Court  had 
interpreted  section  2  correctly.  Howev- 
er, others  argued  that  the  Court's 
ruling  was  contrary  to  the  original 
intent  of  Congress,  inconsistent  with 
existing  law  and  that  "intent"  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  prove.  They 
argued  that  a  "results"  test,  a  stand- 
ard first  applied  in  the  1971  Supreme 
Court  case  of  Whitcomb  against 
Chavis,  and  subsequently  applied  in  23 
Federal  courts  of  appeals  decisions. 
was  the  proper  standard.  Under  the 
"results"  test,  plaintiffs  must  show 
that  a  challenged  election  law  or  pro- 
cedure, in  the  context  of  the  total  cir- 
cumstances of  the  local  electoral  proc- 
ess, results  in  minorities  being  denied 
equal  access  to  the  political  process. 

The  bill,  as  adopted  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  wisely  incorporates  the 
"results"  test  into  section  2  and  re- 
stores the  legal  standard  that  gov- 
erned voting  discrimination  cases  prior 
to  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
Bolden.  S.  1992  states  that  a  voting 
rights  violation  can  be  proved  "if, 
based  on  the  totality  of  circumstances, 
it  is  shown  that  the  political  processes 
leading  to  nomination  or  election  in 
the  state  or  political  subdivision  are 
not  equally  open  to  participation"  by 
minority  groups.  Section  2  then  pro- 
tects the  right  of  minority  voters  to  be 
free  from  election  practices,  proce- 
dures, or  methods  that  deny  them  the 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  polit- 
ical process  that  other  citizens  enjoy. 

Also,  to  allay  any  fear  that  the  "re- 
sults" test  would  have  the  effect  of 
mandating  a  system  of  proportional 
representation,  the  bill  states  that: 

Nothing  in  this  section  establishes  a  right 
to  have  members  of  a  protected  class  (mi- 
nority groups)  elected  in  numbers  equal  to 
their  proportion  in  the  population. 

I  strongly  support  the  "results"  test 
in  section  2  because  I  believe  requiring 
proof  of  a  discriminatory  purpose  is  in- 
consistent with  the  original  legislative 
intent  of  Congress.  As  the  Judiciary 
Committee  report  wisely  stated,  the 
intent  standard: 

Diverts  the  judicial  inquiry  from  the  cru- 
cial question  of  whether  minorities  have 


equal  ac  ;ess  to  the  electoral  process  to  a  his- 
torical q  iiestion  of  individual  motives. 

Tryirg  to  determine  the  individual 
motivei  of  elected  officials  is  extreme- 
ly diffii;ult  if  not  impossible  to  prove. 
The  results  standard  adopted  for  sec- 
tion 2  ^ill  deter  racial  discrimination 
in  voting  without  locking  courts  eithe;r 
into  unacceptable  rules  requiring  pro- 
portion al  or  minimum  representation 
for  minorities  or  into  examining  the 
motive)  of  officials  elected  many  years 
ago. 

As  fcrmer  Solicitor  General  Archi- 
bald C>x  stated  in  testimony  before 
the  Seiate  Judiciary  Committee  on 
the  Constitution: 

A  Nation  dedicated  to  the  principle  that 
all  citizens  should  have  the  same  opportuni- 
ty for  meaningful  participation  in  self-gov- 
emmenti  finds  abhorrent  any  situation  in 
which  b|ack  citizens  or  citizens  of  Mexican- 
Americali  descent,  or  of  any  other  racial  or 
ethnic  ijilnority.  are  drastically,  systemati- 
cally, and  continually  denied  that  equality 
or  political  opportunity  by  the  local  voting 
law  or  aractice,  regardless  of  purpose.  The 
injusticq  is  there,  regardless  of  purpose. 
There  ^  departure  from  our  professed 
American  ideals,  regardless  of  purpose,  sub- 
jective ptirpose,  motive  and  intent  belong  in 
the  realm  of  criminal  law.  The  Voting 
Rights  ^ct  should  focus  not  on  blamewor- 
thiness but  on  securing  the  most  fundamen- 
tal of  Aitierican  rights. 


Indeol,  the  "results  test"  is  the  cor- 
rect standard  to  be  applied  to  voting 
rights  discrimination  cases.  I  would 
strongly  oppose  any  efforts  to  dilute 
this  prqvision. 

sBcrioN  303:  bilingual  requirements 

Section  203  was  added  to  the  Voting 
Rights  lAct  in  1975  and  is  due  to  expire 
on  Auglist  6,  1985.  It  was  designed  to 
eliminaf^e  language  barriers  in  voting 
with  refeard  to  certain  language  minor- 
ity cit^ens — defined  as  persons  who 
are  American  Indian,  Asian  American, 
Alaslcai^  Natives  or  of  Spanish  herit- 
age. Section  203  applies  to  States  and 
political  subdivisions  in  which  more 
than  5  t}ercent  of  the  citizens  of  voting 
age  arej  members  of  a  single  language 
minoritty.  It  requires  States  and  politi- 
cal suadlvisions  that  provide  ballots 
and  other  election  materials  only  in 
Engllsn  also  to  provide  them  in  the 
languafe  of  the  applicable  language 
minori^  group.  Under  S.  1992,  bilin- 
gual requirements  would  be  extended 
through  August  5,  1992. 

Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  bi- 
lingual] provisions  added  in  1975  have 
significiintly  enhanced  voter  participa- 
tion anong  Hispanics.  Nationwide 
there  nas  been  a  30-percent  increase  in 
Hispanic  registration.  Any  efforts  to 
dilute  these  language  assistance  provi- 
sions Would  deny  non-£nglish  speak- 
ing minorities  the  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise their  right  to  vote  as  citizens. 

There  are  some  who  maintain  that 
bilingual  elections  are  excessively 
costly.  {However,  where  bilingual  elec- 
tions hkve  been  held,  they  account  for 
only  a  small  fraction  of  the  cost  of  the 
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total  election.  Further,  contrary  to 
fears  some  have  expressed,  bilingual 
elections  d(  >  not  promote  cultural  sepa- 
ratism. Injtead  they  encourage  inte- 
gration anl  political  participation  by 
people  wlio  had  previously  been 
barred  f ro  n  the  political  process  be- 
cause of  iheir  inability  to  read  or 
speak  English. 

Before  pilingual  elections,  many 
Spanish-spfeaking  U.S.  citizens  did  not 
register  to  vote  because  they  could  not 
read  the  ejlection  material  and  could 
not  communicate  with  poll  workers 
who  didn't!  speak  Spanish.  Bilingual 
elections  Have  encouraged  these  citi- 
zens to  register  and  vote  and  begin  the 
important  process  of  participating  as 
full  citizens  in  our  elections. 

I  strongly  support  the  extension  of 
the  bilingual  provisions.  I  believe  they 
have  significantly  increased  Hispanic 
participation  in  elections  and  would 
oppose  anr  efforts  to  weaken  these 
provisions.] 

section  208:  voting  assistance 
The  cominittee  wisely  added  a  new 
provision  io  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
which  provides  voting  assistance  to 
the  blind,  disabled,  and  those  unable 
to  read  or  write.  This  provision  goes  to 
the  heart  df  the  Voting  Rights  Act  by 
providing  lassistance  to  voters  who 
may  feel  apprehensive  about  casting  a 
ballot  becaiuse  of  their  disability.  This 
provision  \^ould  allow  these  voters  to 
receive  assistance  from  a  person  of 
their  choi«e.  other  than  the  voter's 
employer  ofr  union  officer. 

The  right  to  cast  one's  vote  with  dig- 
nity upholds  one  of  the  greatest  prin- 
ciples of  pur  Constitution.  It  gives 
voters  wholhave  a  disability  the  oppor- 
tunity to  epcercise  their  franchise  free 
from  any  (possible  intimidation  or  ma- 
nipulation. Many  States  currently  pro- 
vide voter  assistance  and  this  provision 
will  extend  that  right  to  all  50  States. 

CONCLUSION 

From  tht  start,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  has  been  a  law  with  teeth  in  it.  It 
has  helped!  to  increase  minority  regis- 
tration, voting,  and  has  played  a  key 
role  in  increasing  the  number  of  mi- 
nority officials  elected  to  public  office. 
The  act  has  eliminated  many  barriers 
to  voting.  It  has  helped  to  ensure  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  because  of  skin  color,  inabil- 
ity to  read  or  speak  English  or  physi- 
cal disability.  In  a  word,  the  Voting 
Rights  Actjhas  "worked." 

I  theref<ire  urge  my  colleagues  to 
strongly  support  S.  1992  without  any 
disabling  amendments.  It  is  time  for 
the  U.S.  Senate  to  renew  its  national 
commitment  to  electoral  equity. 

(The  following  statements  were  re- 
ceived duripg  the  consideration  of  this 
measure  and  are  printed  at  this  point 
by  unanimous  consent:) 
•  Mr.  DUiRENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, without  a  doubt  my  predecessor 
in  this  off:  ce— Hubert  H.  Humphrey- 
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would  be  very  proud  of  us  today. 
Hubert  spent  a  lifetime  battling  the 
dark  forces  of  racism,  bigotry,  and  dis- 
crimination, even  when  it  was  not 
"popular"  to  do  so  and  even  when  suc- 
cess was  far  from  certain. 

We  all  owe  a  great  deal  to  the  legacy 
of  Hubert  Humphrey  and  his  col- 
leagues in  the  civil  rights  movement. 
Today,  we  have  a  chance  to  insure 
that  one  of  the  most  successful  parts 
of  that  proud  legacy— the  protections 
provided  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965— is  maintained  and  strengthened. 
The  fact  that  77  Senators— Democrat 
and  Republican,  northerners  and 
southerners,  conservative  and  liberal- 
have  Joined  in  this  effort  is  a  stunning 
testament  to  how  far  this  country  has 
come  in  two  short  decades. 

Few  rights  are  as  cherished  or  need 
to  be  protected  as  vigorously  as  the 
right  to  vote.  We  are  a  nation  of  laws, 
and  there  is  literally  no  part  of  our 
lives  that  is  not  affected  by  the  law. 
But  those  laws  are  made  by  elected 
representatives,  and  unless  we  have  a 
voice  in  their  selection,  we  are  left 
with  no  control  over  our  own  lives. 

Guaranteeing  that  each  citizen  is 
able  to  vote  is  no  different  from  guar- 
anteeing that  each  citizen  has  control 
over  his  or  her  own  life.  When  the 
right  to  vote  is  denied  or  abridged  in 
any  way— when  access  to  polling 
places  is  hindered  for  any  reason— the 
very  foundation  of  our  dem(x:racy  is 
endangered.  Everything  this  country 
stands  for  rest  upon  the  right  of  each 
citizen  to  participate  in  the  dem(x:ratic 
process.  It  is  impossible  to  underesti- 
mate the  importance  of  the  right  to 
vote. 

More  than  any  piece  of  legislation  in 
American  history,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  protects  and  enhances  the 
right  to  vote.  Because  of  the  protec- 
tions provided  in  the  act  and  in  the 
amendments  to  it,  millions  of  black 
and  language  minority  Americans 
have  been  able  to  vote  for  the  first 
time.  Hundreds  of  blacks  and  Hispan- 
ics have  been  elected  to  State  legisla- 
tures, county  commissions,  city  coun- 
cils, .and  school  boards.  I  think  it  is 
both  sad  and  encouraging  to  realize 
that  since  1965  millions  of  our  fellow 
citizens  have  for  the  first  time  had  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  men  and 
women  who  control  their  lives  and 
their  futures. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  claim 
that  the  very  success  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Justifies  a  retreat  from  its 
protections.  I  believe  that  success 
should  instead  encourage  us  to  perse- 
vere and  redouble  our  efforts  to  for- 
ever end  discrimination  at  the  polling 
place.  We  have  our  enemy  reeling 
against  the  ropes— there  could  not  be 
a  worse  time  to  throw  in  the  towel. 

Nor  do  I  understand  the  argument 
that  somehow,  by  protecting  the  right 
of  language  minority  citizens  to  vote, 
we  are  encouraging  separation  and  di- 


vision. I  believe  just  the  opposite  is 
true— that  by  guaranteeing  access  to 
the  voting  booth  we  are  extending  to 
them  an  invitation  to  become  a  part  of 
a  political  process  that  is  the  birth- 
right of  citizenship  in  America,  and  an 
invitation  to  assume  the  full  responsi- 
bilities of  an  informed.  Involved  Amer- 
ican. 

I  completely  and  enthusiastically 
support  this  legislation,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  compromise  legislation 
is  fair  to  all  concerned,  and  I  will  not 
support  any  efforts  to  weaken  or  delay 
this  measure  or  any  part  of  it.  While 
all  of  my  many  colleagues  who  played 
a  role  in  the  formation  of  this  legisla- 
tion deserve  praise.  I  want  to  particu- 
larly express  my  appreciation  to  Sena- 
tor Dole  for  the  leadership  and  true 
statesmanship  he  showed  in  crafting 
this  compromise  legislation.  The  task 
Senator  Dole  sought  and  achieved  so 
well  was  not  an  enviable  one,  and  all 
Americans  owe  him  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  quote  Hubert  Humphrey,  who 
said,  during  the  Senate  debate  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of 
1975.  that  those  amendments 
"represent[ed]  another  chapter  in  the 
struggle  of  this  Republic  to  blot  out 
years  of  bitterness  and  discrimination 
which  have  tainted  the  blessings  of 
liberty  that  are  promised  to  all  our 
people." 

I  hope  that  today  we  are  writing  the 
final  chapter  of  that  struggle.  And  I 
hope  that  in  doing  so,  we  will  forever 
wipe  from  the  face  of  this  Nation  the 
specter  of  discrimination  in  voting.* 
•  Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  face  no  more  critical  task  this  Con- 
gress than  enacting  into  law  the 
voting  rights  legislation  we  now  have 
before  us.  To  be  sure,  this  country 
faces  immense  difficulties  today:  soar- 
ing interest  rates,  record  unemploy- 
ment, and  serious  international  con- 
flict. 

But  at  the  foundation  of  our  society 
and  our  democratic  way  of  life  is  the 
fact  that  the  people  have  the  power  to 
select  their  leaders  and  determine 
what  direction  our  Nation  should  take. 
We  must  not  undermine  that  founda- 
tion. We  must  not  undermine  the 
right  of  the  people  to  decide. 

As  elected  officials,  we  are  keenly 
aware  of  the  need  to  promote  every 
citizen's  right  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical process.  The  legitimacy  of  our 
position  derives  from  the  ligitimacy  of 
each  election  and  the  basic  fairness  of 
the  American  electoral  system. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  preserve 
and  to  protect  the  right  of  every  citi- 
zen to  vote  freely  and  privately  with- 
out regard  to  race,  language,  or  handi- 
cap. Our  voice  in  the  Congress  and 
throughout  the  Nation  is  no  stronger 
than  the  voice  of  the  people  who  elect 
us. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  want  to 
conmiend  my  colleagues  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  who  worked  so  hard  to 
fashion  a  meaningful  bill  extending 
and  strengthening  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Mr.  President,  for  many  years,  mil- 
lions of  nonwhite  citizens  in  this  coun- 
try were  forced  to  earn  the  right  to 
vote  by  passing  literacy  tests— or  to 
pay  for  this  right  through  poll  taxes. 
Or  worse  still,  they  were  coerced  not 
to  use  the  right  at  all  rather  than 
have  to  undergo  the  intimidation  that 
accompanied  attempts  to  register  or 
cast  a  ballot. 

Ultimately,  they  were  compelled  to 
fight  for  the  right  to  the  ballot  box. 
They  marched.  They  went  to  Jail. 
They  aroused  the  conscience  of  this 
country  and  forced  those  in  power  to 
guarantee  them  their  civil  rights. 

The  right  to  vote,  guaranteed  by  the 
original  act  of  1965.  was  a  hard-won 
right.  We  cannot  sit  by  and  let  its 
guarantees  wither.  We  have  a  respon- 
sibility  to  enact  the  strongest  possible 
voting  protection  to  all  citizens  of  this 
country.  For  without  the  vote,  it  is 
meaningless  to  call  oneself  a  citizen. 

Mr.  President,  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965  is  often  called  this  country's 
most  effective  piece  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation. It  was  enacted  to  "assure  that 
the  right  of  citizens  of  the  United 
States  to  vote  is  not  denied  or 
abridged  on  account  of  race  or  color  in 
any  Federal.  State  or  local  election." 

In  2  years  the  number  of  blacks  reg- 
istered to  vote  in  those  States  fully 
covered  under  the  special  provisions  of 
the  act  increased  from  29.3  percent  to 
52  percent.  By  1971.  the  figure  had  in- 
creased to  71  percent. 

The  number  of  black  officials  elect- 
ed in  the  South  jumped  from  less  than 
100  in  1964  to  1.100  in  1974.  Now  that 
figure  is  estimated  at  closer  to  2.000. 

More  recent  attempts  to  bring  other 
disenfranchised  citizens  into  the 
voting  booth  have  had  similar  positive 
results. 

In  the  past  5  years,  the  number  of 
Hispanics  registered  to  vote  in  New 
York  has  risen  20  percent.  In  Texas 
the  number  of  Hispanic  elected  offi- 
cials has  jumped  30  percent  in  5  years. 
Since  enactment,  the  act  has  been 
gradually  strengthened  and  continual- 
ly reaffirmed.  New  provisions,  such  as 
the  bilingual  ballot  provision,  have 
been  added.  And  despite  constant  at- 
tempts to  weaken  or  to  destroy  it.  the 
original  act  and  all  strengthening 
amendments  have  always  passed  the 
Congress  with  solid  Bipartisan  majori- 
ties. 

Once  again.  Congress  is  faced  with 
extending  key  portions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  strengthening  others. 
And  once  again  we  face  attempts  to 
drastically  weaken  the  act's  effective- 
ness. 
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Ironically  much  of  the  case  for 
weakening  the  act  is  based  on  its  past 
success.  The  act.  we  are  told,  has 
brought  about  the  desired  improve- 
ment. We  therefore  no  longer  need  a 
strong  legislative  proscription  against 
voting  discrimination. 

Franlcly,  I  find  the  reasoning  behind 
this  argument  terribly  disturbing.  It 
assumes  that  there  can  be  an  accepta- 
ble level  of  voting  rights  violations.  I 
absolutely  reject  that  position.  If  even 
one  person  is  denied  the  right  to  cast  a 
ballot,  we  need  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  goal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
not  to  reward  partial  progress  against 
discrimination.  Nor  is  it  to  punish  past 
discriminatory  acts.  It  is  plainly  and 
simply  to  end  all  discrimination  at  the 
polls  and  insure  everyone  the  right  to 
a  free  vote. 

Moreover,  contrary  to  claims  of 
those  seeking  to  weaken  voting  rights 
guarantees,  the  need  for  voting  rights 
legislation  is  obvious.  The  days  of  the 
poll  taxes  and  literacy  tests  may  be 
mostly  behind  us— thanks  to  enact- 
ment of  the  original  Voting  Rights 
Act.  But  discrimination  still  exists.  As 
Representative  Peter  Rooimo,  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  said  during  House  consider- 
ation of  voting  rights  legislation  last 
October: 

Time  and  again  we  were  told  by  witnesses 
(at  subcommittee  hearings)  of  ingenious 
schemes  designed  to  deny  citizens  their 
right  to  vote  or  to  dilute  the  strength  of 
their  ballot.  The  list  of  ploys— dual  registra- 
tion, reregistration,  gerrymandering,  at- 
large  elections,  annexations,  intimidation. 
Inconvenience  to  name  a  few— is  limited 
only  by  the  imagination. 

And  as  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
found  in  a  report  issued  last  year: 

In  a  study  of  voting  problems  in  70  Juris- 
dictions covered  by  the  preclearance  provi- 
sions, some  minorities  found  registration  of- 
ficials discourteous,  or  openly  hostile  and 
intimidating  when  they  attempted  to  regis- 
ter. Requests  for  unnecessary  personal  in- 
formation by  officials  also  were  found  to  in- 
timidate minorities  *  *  *  the  present  atti- 
tudes of  registrars  deter  minorities  from 
registering. 

*  *  *  Registration  in  the  Jurisdictions  stud- 
ied often  took  place  in  locations  or  at  times 
that  were  particularly  Inconvenient  for  mi- 
norities. 

*  *  *  Minorities  continued  to  be  harassed 
or  Intimidated  by  election  officials  when 
they  attempted  to  vote. 

The  protections  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  are  still  clearly  needed. 
And  S.  1992  provides  those  protec- 
tions. 

First,  it  extends  until  1984  the  act's 
current  section  5  preclearance  provi- 
sions. It  then  provides  for  a  reasonable 
and  achievable  bailout  for  political  Ju- 
risdictions which  have  complied  with 
the  act  in  the  past;  have  made  no  use 
of  discriminatory  election  laws  or  de- 
vices, and  have  taken  positive  steps 
toward  including  more  minority  citi- 
zens in  the  electoral  process.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  20  to  25  percent  of  the 
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countic  s  now  subject  to  preclearance 
obligat  ons  will  be  eligible  to  bailout 
when  s|ich  provisions  take  effect. 

Secodd,  it  clarifies  the  language  in 
section  2  to  prohibit  practices  that 
have  a  discriminatory  result,  without 
requiring  specific  proof  of  a  direct  pur- 
pose to  discriminate.  This  change  is 
made  necessary  by  the  Supreme 
Court's  plurality  decision  In  Mobile 
against,  Bolden.  It  will  conform  the 
test  fot  discrimination  to  that  which 
was  in  the  minds  of  the  framers  of  the 
original  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

Third,  it  continues  until  August  6, 
1992.  ihe  requirement  of  bilingual 
election  materials  and  voting  assist- 
ance.   I 

Fourth,  finally,  I  am  gratified  that 
the  committee  saw  fit  to  include  in 
this  bill  an  amendment  I  offered  in 
commititee  that  would  permit  blind, 
disable^,  and  illiterate  voters  to  re- 
ceive aiBsistance  at  the  polls  from  a 
person  iof  their  own  choice.  We  simply 
cannot  [permit  qualified  voters  to  for- 
feit their  right  to  vote  because  they 
feel  apprehensive  about  voting  in  the 
presende  of  someone  not  of  their  own 
choice.  I 

Justice  demands  that  we  pass  this 
measure  without  further  delay.  The 
Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  the  Constitution  held  9  days  of 
hearings  and  heard  from  nearly  50 
witnes^s  on  this  legislation.  The 
House  look  18  days  of  testimony  from 
over  1(10  witnesses  on  the  companion 
legislation,  and  passed  the  measure  on 
a  vote  9f  389  to  24. 

The  fesue  has  been  thoroughly  stud- 
ied. It  i$  past  time  to  act. 

I  hopie  all  my  colleagues  will  join  the 
77  Seniitors  who  have  cosponsored  S. 
1992  to  help  insure  all  citizens  a  mean- 
ingful right  to  vote. 

Mr.  t*resident,  I  urge  the  swiftest 
possible  passage  of  this  bill.  We  can 
afford  to  do  no  less. 

We  urge  our  colleagues  to  join  us  in 
doing  justice.* 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  17 
years  ^o  when  Congress  first  created 
the  Vdting  Rights  Act,  a  major  mile- 
stone was  passed  in  the  history  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  Since  its  enactment, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  rightfuUy 
been  Ubeled  as  the  Nation's  most  ef- 
fective civil  rights  law. 

The  basic  intent  of  the  act  is  simple 
and  cloar:  to  end  practices  which  limit 
the  right  of  racial  and  language  mi- 
noritylcitizens  to  vote,  and  to  enable 
them  lo  participate  in  the  political 
procesi  with  the  same  rights  and  op- 
portunities as  other  American  citizens. 
Since  1965,  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans,  formerly  denied  the  right 
to  voti,  have  been  registered  to  vote 
and  tmve  helped  decide  who  their 
public  pfficals  should  be. 

Progress  made  under  the  Voting 
Righta  Act  since  1965  has  been  spec- 
taculai  in  many  States  and  communi- 
ties. S  till,  much  remains  to  be  done 
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and  the  bisic  protections  of  the  law 
are  still  ne<  essary. 

The  Hoise  of  Representatives  ac- 
knowledgea  the  importance  of  extend- 
ing the  vital  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Acfi  last  fall  by  passing  H.R. 
3112.  The  legislation  we  are  consider- 
ing in  the  Senate,  S.  1992,  contains  vir- 
tually id^itical  language  to  that 
worked  out  in  the  House  and  incorpo- 
rated in  H.^.  3112. 

S.  1992  wiDuld  continue  the  vital  pre- 
clearance o-ovisions  of  section  5  of  the 
act  while  providing  fair  and  reasonable 
ways  for  Stiate  and  counties  to  seek  ex- 
emption from  the  acfs  requirement 
that  changes  in  voting  laws,  proce- 
dures and]  practices  be  cleared  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  before 
being  impljemented.  The  bill  also  re- 
stores to  section  2  of  the  act  the  origi- 
nal intent  of  that  section  as  enacted 
by  Congrefs  in  1965:  to  prohibit  ac- 
tions whictt  would  have  the  effect  of 
denying  or!  abridging  the  right  to  vote 
on  the  basts  of  race  or  color.  The  in- 
terpretation of  this  section  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  Mobile  against  Bolden 
weakened  enforcement  of  the  act  in 
ways  not  intended  by  Congress.  Be- 
cause of  tlije  Court's  decision,  it  is  nec- 
essary to  dnact  new  language  making 
it  plain  what  Congress  originally  in- 
tended. S.  1992  does  this. 

When  Congress  extended  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1970.  it  included  an 
amendment  to  provide  language  assist- 
ance and  protections  to  members  of  a 
language  minority  group  if  that  mi- 
nority group  comprised  more  than  5 
percent  of  the  voting  age  population 
and  if  the  Illiteracy  rate  of  this  minor- 
ity populatiion  was  higher  than  the  na- 
tional illiteracy  rate.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  was  to  extend  the 
provisions  knd  procedures  contained  in 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  to  cover  actions 
which  limited  voting  by  members  of 
language  minority  groups.  In  this  way. 
Congress  amended  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  to  strengthen  the  14th  amend- 
ment voting  rights  of  citizens  with  a 
limited  knowledge  of  English. 

The  bilir  gual  ballot  provision  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  a  subject 
of  controversy  and  criticism  for  a  vari- 
ety of  reasons.  Some  of  the  more  pop- 
ular criticisms  brought  up  have  been 
that  bilingual  ballots  are  too  costly, 
that  they  promote  cultural  separatism 
along  language  lines,  and  that  they 
conflict  with  the  fact  that  English  is 
the  primaoy  language  of  our  country. 

The  argument  that  bilingual  ballots 
are  too  expensive  disregards  the  expe- 
rience of  Los  Angeles  County,  where 
costs  ran  ^igh  when  the  act  was  first 
implementied  because  of  heavy  startup 
costs  due  to  inexperience  and  ineffi- 
ciencies. 1%ie  costs  have  since  been  de- 
clining sig  lif icantly.  The  initial  start- 
up expense  in  Los  Angeles  County  in 
the  1976  primary  elections  amounted 
to  $854,36  f.  By  the  general  election  in 
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1980  it  dropped  to  $135,200.  a  figure 
which  amounted  to  only  1.9  percent  of 
total  elections  costs. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Los  An- 
geles and  San  Diego  Counties  that  bi- 
lingual ballot  costs  can  be  greatly  re- 
duced by  streamlining  procedures  and 
by  "targeting"  voters  who  need  bilin- 
gual materials  and  eliminating  addi- 
tional printing  and  postage  expenses 
incurred  by  not  sending  those  materi- 
als to  voters  who  do  not  need  them. 
Through  the  use  of  streamlining  and 
targeting  procedures,  San  Diego 
County  decreased  its  election  costs 
from  $126,000  in  the  1976  primary 
election  to  $54,000  in  1980.  Such  nomi- 
nal costs  are  more  than  justified  by 
the  success  bilingual  ballots  have  dem- 
onstrated in  extending  the  fundamen- 
tal right  to  vote  to  all  American  citi- 
zens. 

The  argument  that  bilingual  elec- 
tions might  create  cultural  separatism 
along  language  lines  also  conflicts 
with  experience.  In  New  Mexico,  bilin- 
gual elections  have  been  in  effect  since 
1912.  The  result  there  has  been  the 
highest  degree  of  Hispanic  participa- 
tion and  representation  In  the  coun- 
try. No  serious  separatism  problems 
have  occurred  because  of  bilingual 
elections  in  New  Mexico.  On  the  other 
hand,  experiences  in  other  countries, 
such  as  the  Province  of  Quebec  in 
Canada,  have  demonstrated  that 
active  discrimination  against  the 
mother  tongue  of  significant  segments 
of  the  population  has  aggravated  sepa- 
ratist feelings  and  sometimes  led  to  ex- 
treme political  violence. 

Finally,  the  argument  that  bilingual 
ballots  conflict  with  the  use  of  English 
as  our  coimtry's  primary  language  is 
countered  by  evidence  provided  by  a 
survey  conducted  by  the  Mexican- 
American  legal  defense  and  education 
fund  and  the  Southwest  voter  registra- 
tion project  in  Texas  and  California 
during  December  1981  and  January 
1982.  Their  conclusion  was  that  bilin- 
gual voting  leads  to  greater  political 
participation,  particularly  by  elder 
Spanish-speaking  citizens.  No  evidence 
has  been  offered  which  would  show 
that  bilingual  ballots  deter  younger 
members  of  a  language  minority  group 
from  learning  English.  The  survey 
showed  that  a  far  greater  number  of 
bilingual  ballot  users  were  over  65 
years  of  age.  Of  those  between  the 
ages  of  18  and  25  who  requested  bilin- 
gual materials,  only  6  out  of  100  spoke 
Spanish  exclusively.  Clearly,  bilingual 
ballots  are  not  affecting  twlversely  the 
assimilation  of  young  Hispanic-Ameri- 
can citizens  into  the  English-speaking 
majority  of  the  society. 

The  survey  also  shows  that  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  language  minority 
group  members  voted  because  of  the 
availability  of  bilingual  election  mate- 
rials. Thirty-two  percent  of  the  re- 
spondents indicated  that  they  would 
have  been  less  likely  to  vote  were  it 


not  for  bilingual  ballots.  Moreover, 
one  out  of  every  four  Hispanic  voters 
in  the  survey  reported  using  some  or 
all  of  the  Spanish  translation  on  the 
ballot  where  it  was  available.  This 
finding  makes  clear  that  bilingual  bal- 
lots in  the  Hispanic  communities  of 
Texas  and  California  are  used  to  a  sig- 
nificant degree  and  have  had  a  benefi- 
cial and  useful  impact  on  the  quality 
of  informed  political  decisionmaking 
by  Hispanic-American  citizens. 

Mr.  President,  I  consider  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  an  absolute 
priority.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  the  bill  without  weakening 
amendments.  I  urge  that  our  commit- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  extend 
until  the  President  finally  has  the  bill 
for  his  approval  before  the  act  expires 
in  August  this  summer. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  major 
bulwark  protecting  against  the  return 
of  wholesale  disregard  of  citizens  right 
to  vote  and  to  participate  in  our  demo- 
cratic political  processes.  Our  Nation 
is  strengthened  by  the  degree  of  politi- 
cal participation  by  its  citizens:  it  Is 
correspondingly  weakened  when  they 
cannot  participate  because  of  viola- 
tions of  the  15th  and  14th  amend- 
ments.          

•  Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  two 
corporations  headquartered  in  my 
home  State— the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.  and 
Sun  Co.— recently  joined  with  nine 
other  major  corporations  to  sponsor  a 
public  service  advertisement  on  voting 
rights.  The  ad  appeared  in  the  New 
York  Times,  the  Washington  Post,  and 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Gulf  and  Sun  were  joined  in  this  en- 
deavor by  Aetna  Life  and  Casualty.  At- 
lantic Richfield  Co..  Carter  Hawley 
Hale  Stores.  Inc.,  Control  Data  Corp.. 
the  Equitable  Life  Assurance  Society 
of  the  United  States,  Exxon  Corp.. 
MCA  Inc..  Mobil,  and  RCA  Corp.,  all 
of  which  also  have  extensive  facilities 
or  do  business  in  Pennsylvania. 

In  their  advertisement  these  corpo- 
rations stated  that,  "the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  now  up  for  renewal  in  Congress. 
It  Is  still  needed. "  They  summed  up 
their  public  message  with  the  state- 
ment, 'the  Voting  Rights  Act— We 
think  it's  our  business." 

I  am  proud  that  corporations  from 
Pennsylvania— as  well  as  California. 
New  York.  New  Jersey.  Minnesota, 
and  Connecticut,  who  do  business  in 
all  parts  of  the  country— made  it  their 
business  to  speak  out  about  the  impor- 
tance of  protecting  minority  voting 
rights. 

In  addition,  the  Board  of  the  Ameri- 
can Council  of  Life  Insurance  unani- 
mously voted  to  support  S.  1992.  On 
behalf  of  the  board,  Robert  P. 
Froehlke.  president  of  the  American 
Council  of  Life  Insurance,  on  March 
19,  1982,  wrote  a  number  of  our  col- 
leagues: 

I  am  happy  to  advise  you  that  the  Board 
of  the  American  Council  of  Life  Insurance 


on  March  9  unanimously  voted  to  support  a 
strong  voting  rights  law  which  will  permit 
remaining  pockets  of  discrimination  to  be 
eradicated.  The  Bill  we  support,  S.  1992.  is 
cosponsored  by  over  two-thirds  of  the 
United  SUtes  Senate.  We  believe  it  to  be  a 
fair  and  workable  approach,  and  we  urge 
your  support  to  reject  any  weakening 
amendments.  In  our  view,  the  time  has 
come  to  go  forward  and  to  pass  the  strong 
extension  of  this  historic  act. 

The  message  of  these  corporate  lead- 
ers is  a  signal  of  their  concern  to  the 
millions  of  black,  Hispanic,  and  other 
minority  citizens  who  work  in  their 
plants,  purchase  their  products,  and 
share  with  them  the  responsibilities  of 
citizenship.  I  urge  my  esteemed  col- 
leagues to  take  note  of  this  corporate 
concern  as  we  consider  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendment  of  1982. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  voting 
rights  advertisement  which  these  cor- 
porations placed  in  the  New  York 
Times  on  May  18.  1982.  and  the  Wash- 
ington Post  and  Los  Angeles  Times  on 
May  20.  1982. 
The  material  follows: 

[Advertisement] 
Do   Yoo   Remember   Yodr   Pihst  Vote?— 
Voting    Rights    Arc    Still    UNriRisMED 
Business 

Our  first  vote  is  a  benchmark  of  maturity 
and  active  citizenship.  For  many,  like  the 
woman  pictured  here,  it  is  often  an  act  of 
courage. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  made  it 
possible  for  many  Americans  to  vote  for  the 
first  time.  It  continues  to  help  them  over- 
come a  history  of  discrimination  and  confus- 
ing voting  procedures. 

Between  1960  and  1980.  for  example,  black 
voter  registration  increased  from  25.8  per- 
cent to  59.8  percent  in  9  states  covered  by 
the  Act.  In  1980.  59  percent  of  eligible  His- 
panics  registered  to  vote  in  the  presidential 
election— up  20  percent  from  1976. 

The  Voting  Right*  Act  is  now  up  for  re- 
newal in  Congress.  It  is  still  needed.  On  Oc- 
tober 5,  1981  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  389-24  to  pass  H.R.  3112.  a  bipar- 
tisan voting  rights  bill.  The  U.S.  Senate  is 
currently  considering  similar  legislation,  S. 
1992. 

The  case  for  citizen  participation  was 
made  a  long  time  ago  by  Aristotle:  "...  lib- 
erty and  equality  .  .  .  will  be  best  attained 
when  all  persons  alike  share  in  the  govern- 
ment to  the  utmost."  Assuring  the  right  to 
vote  is  the  first  step. 

For  more  information  about  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  contact  the  Joint  Center  for  Po- 
litical Studies.  202-626-2500. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act— We  Think  It's  Our 
Business. 

Aetna  Life  &  Casualty,  Atlantic  Ricnj- 
FIELD  Company.  Carter  Hawley  Hale 
Stores.  Inc.,  Control  Data  Corpora- 
tion. The  Equitable  Life  Assurance 
Society  of  the  United  States.  The 
Gulf  Oil  Corporation.  Exxon  Corpo- 
ration. MCA  Inc.  Mobil.  RCA  Corp., 
Sun  Company.  Inc.* 
Mr.    ROTH.    Mr.    President,    as    an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  voting  rights 
extension,  I  rise  in  support  of  S.  1992. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  have  done  so 
and,  undoubtedly,  there  are  even  more 
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who  will.  I  hope  that  when  the  debate 
over  this  bill  has  concluded,  all  100  of 
us  will  be  able  to  rise  In  support  of  this 
bill  and.  more  importantly,  support 
the  principle  that  it  embraces— that 
every  citizen  has  the  right  to  cast  an 
effective  vote  and  is  entitled  to  all  the 
protections  that  are  necessary  to 
insure  this  right. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  us  ques- 
tion the  fact  that  all  Americans, 
whether  they  be  black,  brown,  yellow, 
or  white,  have  the  right  to  vote.  This 
right  was  long  ago  made  a  cornerstone 
of  our  democracy  through  the  15th 
amendment  to  the  Constitution.  To  be 
candid,  it  is  a  right  which  is  not  exer- 
cised to  the  degree  that  it  should  be.  It 
seems  that  with  each  recent  Presiden- 
tial election,  voter  turnout  decreases. 
Low  turnouts  are  even  more  pervasive 
during  off-year  elections  and  pri- 
maries. I  am  sure  there  are  many  rea- 
sons for  this  but  most,  if  not  all,  are 
unjustifiable.  The  salient  point  here  is 
that  the  reasons  for  low  turnout  have 
nothing  to  do  with  not  having  the 
right  to  vote. 

The  fact  that  Americans  of  any 
color,  religion,  or  creed  can  no  longer 
be  turned  away  from  the  voting  booth 
is  due,  in  large  part,  to  the  success  of 
the  original  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 
By  any  standard,  it  was  a  triumphant 
victory  for  those  who  had  fought  for 
so  long  to  have  equal  application  of 
laws  in  this  country.  Poll  taxes  and  lit- 
eracy tests  were  banned  and  some 
States  were  required  to  have  electoral 
changes  approved  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment before  they  were  implement- 
ed—all as  a  result  of  the  1965  law. 

Minority  representation  has  in- 
creased dramatically,  particularly  in 
the  late  1960's  and  in  the  Deep  South. 
It  is  clear  that  if  we  measure  the  suc- 
cess of  the  act.  by  its  original  criteria, 
that  is,  voter  registration  and  turnout, 
it  is  a  great  testament  to  one  of  few 
pieces  of  legislation  that  worked 
better  than  it  was  thought  possible.  A 
byproduct  of  this  increase  in  registra- 
tion and  turnout  has  been  an  upturn 
in  the  numbers  of  black  elected  offi- 
cials. With  these  favorable  results  and 
an  absence  of  the  widespread  abuses 
that  preceded  the  1965  act,  we  must 
ask  ourselves  a  different  question:  Is 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  still  needed,  and 
if  so.  to  what  extent  should  it  be  modi- 
fied to  meet  the  change  in  circum- 
stances that  have  occurred  since  1965? 

I  answer,  along  with  many  others, 
yes,  we  still  need  an  extension  of  the 
act.  We  need  it  for  many  of  the  same 
reasons  we  needed  the  original  act. 
While  there  have  .been  dramatic  im- 
provements, there  continues  to  be  seri- 
ous problems  with  compliance  and  en- 
forcement of  the  act.  This  has  been 
dociunented  in  the  1981  report  of  the 
U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  and  by 
numerous  witnesses  before  the  House 
and  Senate  Judiciary  Committees.  We 
still   find   that   enforcement   is   most 


viable  :  /hen  it  is  done  administratively 
as  well  as  through  the  courts.  Unlike 
the  siti  ation  that  we  faced  during  ear- 
lier ext  snsions,  many  of  the  opponents 
of  S.  1)92  acknowledge  the  need  for 
an  exte  nsion. 

The  second  part  of  my  question  is 
more  difficult  to  deal  with:  In  light  of 
the  progress  that  has  been  made  since 
1965,  should  the  act  be  modified  to 
fairly  •u:coimt  for  this  record?  The 
answer!  is  a  qualified  "yes."  S.  1992  in- 
corporates bipartisan  compromises 
that  reflect  input  from  many  of  varied 
ideologies.  These  compromises  repre- 
sent the  consensus  that  there  was  a 
need  for  an  incentive  and  reward  for 
those  Jurisdictions  that  were  diligent 
in  thei^  abidance  to  the  act. 

The  Constitution  provides  for  more 
than  the  simple  act  of  casting  a  vote. 
It  also  necessitates  and  guarantees  the 
right  for  an  effective  vote  so  as  to  min- 
imize, tf  not  eliminate,  the  possibility 
that  vptes  will  be  undermined  by 
subtle  and  sophisticated  discriminato- 
ry devides  and  tactics. 

Votii^  is  a  fundamental  right.  With- 
out it,  ^ur  democracy  is  no  longer  rep- 
resentative and  without  representa- 
tion, tikere  can  be  no  real  freedom. 
There  are  many  Issues  that  divide  us. 
This  should  not  be  one  of  them.  In- 
stead it  should  be  the  one  that  unites 
us.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  that 
when  it  comes  time  to  vote  on  S.  1992, 
I  will  bt  among  those  who  say  "aye."  I 
implore  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension.  I  want  to  strong- 
ly urge  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  to  Join  with  me  in  support  of 
this  letfslation  to  guarantee  the  fun- 
damenttU  freedom  of  the  right  to  vote. 
The  right  to  vote  is  the  very  touch- 
stone <x  our  American  democracy,  and 
virtually  every  right  enjoyed  by  our 
citizens!  springs  from  it.  The  Voting 
Rights  ',Act  has  proven,  with  tangible 
results,!  that  it  can  successfully  assure 
this  right  for  all  Americans. 

It  wsB  17  years  ago  that  President 
Lyndon  Johnson.  In  the  same  room 
where  ijhe  Emancipation  Proclamation 
was  signed  a  century  before,  with  his 
signature  made  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
the  law  of  the  land.  In  doing  so.  he 
brought  to  its  logical  conclusion  the 
movement  that  had  begun  years 
before  with  Thomas  Jefferson's  coura- 
geous delivery  to  the  people  of  what 
he  calif d  universal  manhood  suffrage. 

What  Jefferson  accomplished  was  by 
no  means  perfect— slaves  counted  as 
only  three-fifths  of  a  man.  and  it  was 
nearly  a  century  before  universal  suf- 
frage included  women— but  it  was  his 
act  thai  set  into  motion  the  steady  ex- 
pansioD  of  opportunity  and  franchise 
that  eventually  saw  slavery  fall,  the 
political  rights  of  women  recognized, 
the  poll  tax  abolished,  and  finally,  the 
voting  rights  bill  enacted. 
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Whenever  the  United  States  has 
opened  th»  doors  of  opportunity  a 
little  widei^  every  American  has  bene- 
fited from 

Every  tiiie  the  people  have  been  en- 
trusted to  hiake  wise  decisions  and  to 
elect  respctasible  public  officials,  the 
noble  experiment  of  American  democ- 
racy has  grown  greater  in  its  success. 

In  the  17  years  that  this  law  has  for- 
bidden th^  systematic  exclusion  of 
racial  minorities  from  the  voting 
booth,  registration  and  voting  by  black 
and  Hispanic  Americans  has  risen  dra- 
matically. Under  this  law,  the  number 
of  minority  elected  officials  has  also 
increased  bftr  a  substantial  amount. 

During  the  House  debate  on  this 
measure.  It  almost  became  a  cliche  to 
describe  the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  the 
most  succe$sful  civil  rights  legislation 
ever  enacted.  Some  even  pointed  to 
the  law's  Success  to  argue  that  the 
protections!  contained  in  it  are  no 
longer  needed.  Clearly,  however,  the 
overwhelming  bipartisan  support  for 
its  passagej  proved  such  claims  to  be 
wrong. 

The  Voti 
tended,  dei 
norities  co: 
problems 
overcome 

The  U 
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Commission  on  Civil 
found,  once  again,  that 
and  intimidation  of  minor- 
ity voters  sfnd  candidates  is  a  problem. 
There  are  continuing  problems  with 
registration  and  gerrymandering. 
Anyone  wko  has  reviewed  the  most 
recent  re^rt  of  the  Commission 
cannot  de^y  that  voting  discrimina- 
tion is  stiir  all  too  prevalent,  and  that 
the  dilutiofi  or  repeal  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  would  have  a  devastating 
impact  on  {minority  voting  and  repre- 
sentation. 

That  is 
those  Juris 
strated  a 
nority  votii 
not  be  rewfl 

I  am  plea 
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lot  to  say,  however,  that 
lictions  which  have  demon- 
larked  improvement  in  mi- 
ig  rights  protection  should 
kded. 

jed  that  this  bill  provides  a 
vision  that  will  allow  those 
areas  with!  a  proven  track  record  of 
success  to  [escape  section  5  pre-clear- 
ance.  This  brovision  provides  a  special 
incentive  to  those  Jurisdictions  to  con- 
tinue thei^  progress,  and  it  demon- 
strates the  Federal  Government's  re- 
sponsivene|s  to  their  needs  and  under- 
standing <k  the  burdens  imposed  by 
the  precleajrance  requirements. 

Some  halve  criticized  the  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  act,  arguing  that  the 
additional  costs  of  translation  and 
printing  of  iballots  is  unnecessary. 

Cost  ma:f  be  an  element  we  should 
consider,  but  I  wonder  what  price  we 
would  plac^  on  the  right  to  vote.  But 
on  the  cost  question,  the  secretary  of 
state  and  chief  election  officer  of  my 
State  wrot^,  in  a  letter  dated  June  25, 
1981.  that,  f  The  additional  cost  of  pro- 
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vidlng  the  bilingual  ballot  is  not  sub- 
stantial." He  went  on  to  note  that,  "If 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  were  not  ex- 
tended. Texas  would  continue  to  pro- 
vide bilingual  election  materials." 

There  is  principle  involved  here  as 
well.  The  right  to  vote  should  be  the 
same  for  any  citizen,  whether  or  not 
he  or  she  is  schooled  in  English. 

We  do  not  exclude  individuals  from 
serving  our  country,  fighting  our  wars, 
because  they  are  not  proficient  in  Eng- 
lish, so  why  should  we  presume  to  ex- 
clude those  same  people  from  the 
voting  booth. 

Roy  Benavides,  the  man  we  recently 
honored  with  the  Congressional  Medal 
of  Honor,  provides  a  short  example. 
He  was  the  man  who  in  Vietnam,  al- 
though severely  wounded,  helped  six 
of  his  fellow  servicemen  to  safety  and 
saved  their  lives.  He  was  hit  three 
times  in  the  head  with  a  rifle  butt,  and 
Just  as  he  was  losing  consciousness, 
some  words  from  his  childhood 
spurred  him  on:  They  were  "No  te 
rajes."— Do  not  let  them  get  you  down. 
Now  those  words  may  be  Spanish, 
but  I  strongly  assert  that  they  are  Just 
as  patriotic.  Just  as  American,  as  any- 
thing in  English.  We  must  recognize 
that  ours  is  a  society  that  is  blessed 
with  many  languages,  many  cultures, 
many  backgrounds,  and  every  one  of 
them  is  as  American  as  apple  pie. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  the 
right  to  vote  is  an  absolute.  It  does  not 
distinguish  between  black,  brown. 
English,  Italian,  or  Spanish.  It  is  the 
foundation  of  our  Nation's  liberty,  and 
it  is  the  undisputed  btu:kbone  of  our 
constitutional  rights. 

We  in  the  Senate  today  have  a  duty 
to  uphold  those  constitutional  princi- 
ples, to  preserve  our  American  democ- 
racy. I  urge  again  that  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  approve  this  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  in  support  of  S.  1992  extending 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  along  with 
78  of  my  colleagues  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  this  important  legislation. 

We  are  considering  today  a  basic  and 
fundamental  right,  and  that  is  the 
privilege  and  responsibility  of  citizens 
to  participate  in  the  decisionmaking  of 
our  democracy.  Our  form  of  govern- 
ment has  a  vested  interest  in  free 
access  to  the  polling  booth  in  order  to 
assure  representation  of  our  many  and 
various  points  of  view.  It  is  the  Ameri- 
can way  to  be  inclusive,  not  exclusive. 
There  should  be  no  prohibition,  by  law 
or  practice,  in  free  elections. 

It  is  our  duty  to  assure  that  all 
people  have  the  precious  right  to  vote. 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  objec- 
tive. As  a  direct  result  of  this  legisla- 
tion, more  minority  citizens  register  to 
vote,  and  more  minority  citizens  actu- 
ally do  vote,  and  increasing  numbers 
of  minority  citizens  serve  as  elected 
representatives.   And   the   success   of 


this  act  testifies  fully  to  its  continued 
need. 

Alexis  de  TocquevlUe.  whose  keen 
eye  was  a  shrewd  observer  of  Ameri- 
can ways  even  150  years  ago,  said  this: 

The  further  electoral  rights  are  extended, 
the  greater  is  the  need  (or  extending  them: 
for  after  each  concession  the  strength  of  de- 
mocracy increases,  and  its  demands  increase 
with  its  strength. 

This  cycle  of  responsibility,  extend- 
ing the  need  for  democracy  into  its 
very  strength,  describes  perfectly  the 
effect  of  voting  rights  legislation. 

There  is  another  factor  at  work 
here.  Mr.  President,  a  less  tangible 
principle  than  the  well-known  tenets 
of  democracy.  I  am  talking  about  a 
new  climate  of  awareness  among  citi- 
zens who  are  now  conscious  of  their 
rights  to  take  part  in  the  decisionmak- 
ing process.  This  is  symbolic  impor- 
tance of  the  greatest  kind.  And  be- 
cause of  Its  strength,  it  has  made  elec- 
tion officials  aware  of  their  duty.  It 
has  made  them  very  reluctant  to 
abridge  the  rights  of  any  American  cit- 
izen to  vote. 

Mr.  President,  for  17  years  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  important 
to  this  country  as  a  statement  of  na- 
tional commitment  to  equal  access, 
both  to  the  ballot  and  the  voting 
place.  The  passage  of  S.  1992  will  con- 
tinue that  pledge.  It  will  renew  that 
vital  promise  of  democracy. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  since 
its  introduction  I  have  been  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  1992,  the  bill  to  extend  cer- 
tain provisions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  the 
most  successful  civil  rights  measure 
ever  enacted  by  the  UJS.  Congress. 
The  15th  amendment  declares  that 
the  right  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  any 
State  on  account  of  "race,  color,  or 
previous  condition  of  servitude."  and  it 
gives  Congress  the  power  to  enforce 
this  right  "by  appropriate  legislation." 
The  Voting  Rights  Act  without  ques- 
tion, was  appropriate  legislation.  Prior 
to  its  inception,  only  6.8  percent  of 
voting-age  black  citizens  were  regis- 
tered to  vote  In  one  particular  State 
which  came  to  fall  under  the  act: 
thanks  to  the  act,  that  proportion  is 
now  almost  70  percent,  and  in  1980 
almost  60  percent  of  them  actually 
voted. 

As  has  been  made  clear  In  this 
debate,  the  Voting  Rights  Act  itself 
does  not  expire,  that  is.  true.  However, 
section  5  of  the  act.  the  preclearance 
provision,  will  no  longer  cover  those 
Jurisdictions  originally  subject  to  it 
under  the  1965  act  or  its  extensions. 
Without  congressional  action,  those 
Jurisdictions  originally  subject  to  the 
special  preclearance  provisions  of  the 
act  will  not  longer  be  covered  after 
Augiist  6,  1982. 

Under  section  5  preclearance  re- 
quirements, covered  Jurisdictions  must 


clear  pror>osed  voting  changes  before 
their  enactment  to  insure  that  they  do 
not  abridge  the  right  to  vote.  The  ob- 
jection of  section  5,  which  is  to  protect 
the  gains  that  have  been  made  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  has  been  well 
served. 

Preclearance  under  section  5  is  still 
necessary.  Although  the  act's  ban  on 
literacy  tests  and  other  discriminatory 
devices  was  chiefly  responsible  for  its 
initial;  success,  and  notwithstanding 
the  elimination  of  the  more  obvious 
past  abuses  such  as  poll  taxes  and 
direct  intimidation  of  potential  voters, 
there  remains  today  the  actual  and  po- 
tential use  of  many  voting  rules  and 
procedures,  which  while  perfectly  ac- 
ceptable in  some  instances,  in  others 
may  be  subtley  employed  to  deny  mi- 
norities access  to  vote. 

The  denial  of  the  right  to  vote,  or 
the  right  to  access  to  our  democracy, 
is  a  fact  of  profound  importance.  A 
shattering  reality  to  those  who  must 
face  it.  According  to  our  Declaration 
of  Independence,  government  derives 
its  powers  from  those  who  are  gov- 
erned. Under  this  great  social  con- 
tract, those  who  are  governed  give 
their  consent  freely  in  order  to  secure 
the  natural  rights  with  which  all  per- 
sons are  equally  endowed.  We  gave 
that  consent  when  we  voted  to  ratify 
our  Constitution  in  1787  and  1788. 
Except  in  a  few  cases,  however,  black 
Americans  were  not  given  the  opportu- 
nity to  vote  for  that  Constitution. 
They  were  not  part  of  the  social  con- 
tract: and  from  the  denial  of  that 
right  to  vote  came  the  denial  of  the 
other  civil  rights  Americans  enjoyed. 
The  .point  I  make  is  that  the  right 
to  vote,  the  right  to  access  to  our  de- 
mocracy, is  the  principal  security  for 
all  civil  rights,  because  voting  insures 
that  each  individual's  interests  must 
be  weighed  by  those  who  make  the 
laws. 

In  order  to  right  those  wrongs  made 
in  the  begirming.  the  14th  amendment 
bestowed  citizenship  on  black  Ameri- 
cans, making  them  part  of  "the  people 
of  the  United  States."  We  progressed 
from  there  to  the  15th  amendment, 
seeking  to  guarantee  their  rights  as 
citizens;  and  to  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
making  the  exercise  of  that  right  a  re- 
ality for  so  many. 

But.  unfortunately,  not  yet  quite  all 
of  our  fellow  citizens  have  that  right 
in  full.  There  continue  to  l)e  jurisdic- 
tions where  the  right  to  vote  is  being 
denied.  Our  focus  must  be  upon  equal 
access  to  registration  and  to  the  ballot. 
Our  ultimate  goal  is  nothing  less  than 
making  race  no  consideration  at  all  in 
the  electoral  process.  That,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, is  why  we  should  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  as 
many  Members  of  this  body  have 
pointed  out,  we  are  now  debating  the 
extension  of  one  of  the  most  signifi- 
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cant  pieces  of  legislation  ever  to  be 
passed  by  Congress.  Although  the 
15th  amendment  to  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion, ratified  112  years  ago.  clearly  and 
succintly  proclaimed  that  "the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
count of  race."  this  very  simple  ideal 
did  not  become  a  reality  until  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965. 
Each  of  us  is  saddened  when  we  re- 
member the  brutal  facts  about  the  his- 
tory of  race  discrimination  in  this 
country.  But  at  the  same  time,  we  are 
heartened  and  encouraged  by  the  dra- 
matic progress  that  has  been  made  in 
employment,  education,  housing,  and 
other  opportunities.  The  same  can  be 
said  for  voting  discrimination.  We 
have  come  a  long  way.  All  Americans 
can  be  proud  of  the  progress  that  has 
been  made  toward  assuring  equality  of 
voting  opportunity  for  each  and  every 
American. 

But  there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  Judiciary 
Committees  over  the  last  IV^  years 
have  conducted  extensive  hearings  on 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Without  diminishing  the  dramat- 
ic progress  that  has  been  made,  wit- 
nesses testifying  showed  that  there  is 
still  much  to  be  done.  Representative 
Henry  Hyde  of  Illinois,  who  initially 
opposed  extending  portions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  has  been  quoted  as 
saying: 

I  thought  the  need  had  passed.  But  there 
are  yet  places  that  try  to  obstruct  the  right 
of  blacks  to  vote.  You  are  being  dishonest  if 
you  don't  change  your  mind  after  hearing 
the  facts. 

As  the  debate  here  in  the  Senate  in 
the  last  few  days  has  shown,  there  is 
no  basic  disagreement  over  the  lofty 
goals  and  purposes  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  know  that  every  Member 
of  this  body  abhors  discrimination  in 
voting,  and  everyone  agrees  it  should 
be  eliminated.  The  easy  part,  however, 
is  getting  people  to  agree  on  these 
rather  vague  generalities. 

The  pivotal  and  much  more  difficult 
issue  is  what  mechanisms  and  process- 
es should  be  enacted  into  law  to  assure 
that  these  lofty  goals  are  met.  As 
every  first-year  law  student  has  had 
pounded  into  his  head,  having  a  right 
without  a  remedy  is  meaningless.  It  is 
easy  to  agree  with  the  basic  tenet  that 
voting  discrimination  should  be  elimi- 
nated. The  more  difficult  question  is 
"how."  What  mechanisms  and  process- 
es should  be  set  up  to  assure  that 
voting  discrimination  is  eliminated?  If 
a  black  person  believes  that  he  has 
been  discriminated  against,  what  can 
he  do  about  it?  Does  he  have  a  right  to 
sue?  If  so.  where?  What  must  he 
prove?  Must  he  show  that  in  carrying 
out  the  voting  practice,  the  officials 
intended  to  discriminate  against 
blacks,  or  need  he  show  only  that  the 
voting  practice  resulted  in  discrimina- 


tion? S  lould  some  jurisdictions  be  re- 
quired to  obtain  approval  of  changes 
in  votir  g  practices  before  the  practices 
are  imp  lemented? 

Thes(  are  the  important  questions, 
because  the  right  to  be  free  from  dis- 
crimination is  virtually  meaningless 
unless  members  of  the  protected  class 
have  a  workable  remedy  to  enforce 
those  rights.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  is 
an  act  ^hat  deals  with  legal  processes. 
The  sedtion  2  "intent"  versus  "results" 
controvfersy  underscores  this.  Should  a 
victim  of  discrimination  be  required  to 
find  the  "smoking  gun"  or  should  he 
be  required  only  to  show  that,  based 
upon  trie  totality  of  the  circumstances, 
change!  in  voting  practices  have  re- 
sulted In  discrimination?  It  is  clear 
that  uiider  the  Constitution  Congress 
is  free  ijo  impose  either  standard.  I  am 
aware  |of  the  decision  in  Mobile 
against  Bolden.  but  it  is  clear  that 
Congress  may  now  choose  to  legislate 
the  resiilts  standard  if  it  wishes. 

In  mjij  view,  the  Judiciary  Conunittee 
has  crapted  an  appropriate  standard. 
Discrinynation  sometimes  takes  subtle 
forms.  Those  in  positions  of  power 
seldom  admit  openly  and  within  the 
hearing  of  others  that  they  are  basing 
their  decision  on  grounds  of  race. 
Sometimes  only  hints  of  discrimina- 
tion ar0  available  to  the  finder  of  fact. 
Do  wej  believe  that  protecting  the 
right  to  vote  is  so  important  that  we 
are  willing  to  resolve  ambiguities  in 
favor  of  those  in  the  protected  class? 
In  my  jview  resolving  ambiguities  in 
this  mnuier  is  a  reasonable  approach. 
I  simpl*  do  not  believe  that  the  intent 
standanl  is  universally  workable.  It 
puts  tot  great  a  burden  on  the  chal- 
lenger, Who  may  lack  the  resources  to 
conducti  the  kind  of  intensive  and  ex- 
haustive and  expensive  investigation 
necessai-y  to  uncover  the  required 
intent,  tif.  based  upon  the  totality  of 
circumstances,  the  court  finds  that  the 
challenged  practice  has  resulted  in  dis- 
crimination, this  should  be  sufficient. 
I  command  the  committee  on  resolving 
this  issue  as  it  did. 

SimiUrly,  controversy  surrounds  the 
so-called  preclearance  provision  of  sec- 
tion 5  ojr  the  act.  Should  some  Jurisdic- 
tions be  required  to  obtain  approval 
from  the  Department  of  Justice  or  the 
district  court  before  changing  their 
voting  t>ractices?  Again,  process  is  all 
important  here.  Do  we  believe  that  the 
right  t0  vote  is  so  precious  that,  in 
some  circumstances,  the  Jurisdiction 
responsible  for  changing  voting  prac- 
tices should  itself  be  responsible  for 
assuring  that  the  changes  are  not  dis- 
criminatory before  enacting  them  into 
law? 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view  the  pre- 
clearance provisions  are  sensible.  Al- 
though under  the  formula  In  this  bill 
several  Southern  States  will  continue 
to  be  required  to  preclear  voting 
changei.  the  preclearance  provisions 
are  no    limited  to  Southern  States. 
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The  States  of  Alaska  and  Arizona,  and 
portions  of  California,  Colorado,  Okla- 
homa, Ne\r  Mexico,  Wyoming.  Con- 
necticut. N  ;w  Hampshire.  Maine,  Mas- 
sachusetts, and  others  are  also  re- 
quired to  p  "eclear  voting  changes. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  after  studying  this 
matter,  I  uish  I  could  conclude  that 
preclearan(e  was  no  longer  necessary. 
Generally  npeaking.  Government  offi- 
cials are  overworked  and  underpaid, 
and  shoulc  not  be  required  to  carry 
out  additiofial  tasks  that  are  not  abso- 
lutely necejssary.  After  reviewing  the 
extensive  record  compiled  by  both 
House  and  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees, however.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
continuation  of  preclearance  is  neces- 
sary. Sadly  there  are  still  insUnces  in 
which  changes  in  voting  practices 
result  in  dL  crimination,  and  it  is  some- 
times the  <ase  that  the  right  to  vote 
cannot  be  1  uUy  protected  if  a  member 
of  the  protected  class  is  required  to 
initiate  legal  action.  In  my  view,  the 
preclearanoe  provision,  as  currently 
crafted  in  this  bill,  is  a  sensible  one 
and  should  be  adopted  by  the  Senate. 
I  am  especially  pleased  that  this  bill 
allows  local  Jurisdictions,  for  the  first 
litiate  action  which  may 
emoving  themselves  from 
requirements.    This   so- 


time,  to 
result  in 
preclearan^ 


called 


nently  rei 

Mr.  Pres 
cosponsor 
members  oi 


provision  is  an   immi- 


mable  one. 

lent,  I  am  pleased  to  be  a 
^f  this  bill.  I  commend  the 
the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  their  fihal  work  product.  The  bill 
is  a  resDonsible,  well-thought-out 
measure.  Id  is  fair  to  the  Jurisdictions 
who  are  bound  to  comply  with  it,  and 
it  is  fair  to|  those  who  fall  within  the 
class  of  persons  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  designed  to  protect.  I  am  pleased 
that  we  are  finally  debating  the  sub- 
stance of  tbis  measure.  We  have  come 
too  far  in  our  efforts  to  eliminate  the 
scourge  of  Voting  discrimination  to  re- 
treat now.  t  hope  that  this  bill  can  be 
passed,  agneed  to  by  the  House,  and 
presented  tip  the  President  within  the 
next  few  days.  Perhaps  in  the  near 
future— pemaps  in  Just  the  next  few 
years— we  will  have  evidence  presented 
to  us  that  the  special  provisions  of  this 
act  are  no  longer  necessary  to  protect 
the  precious  right  to  vote.  I  long  for 
that  day.  But  until  then,  we  should 
unanimously  pass  this  measure  to 
show  our  abiding  commitment  to  the 
elimination  of  voting  discrimination. 
•  Mr.  BIDfeN.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  199i  as  it  was  voted  out  of  the 
Judiciary  dommittee  for  the  same  rea- 
sons that  ij  was  an  early  cosponsor  of 
the  first  4®nate  bill  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Jurisdictions  cov- 
ered under  section  6  might  still  try  to 
exercise  trieir  ingenuity  to  deny  or 
abridge  th4  right  of  some  citizens  to 
vote. 
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I  believe 
cantly  impk-ove 


that  this  bill  will  signifi- 
the  operation  of  the 


act  and  that  it  emerged  from  the  com- 
mittee as  a  better  bill  than  its  earlier 
version. 

The  section  5  preclearance  provision 
of  the  bill  extends  the  act  for  25  years 
beyond  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
bill.  However,  for  the  first  time,  it 
would  provide  a  simple  mechanism  by 
which  nondiscriminating  covered  Juris- 
dictions can  be  released  from  its  provi- 
sions. The  bill  also  clarifies  the  section 
2  "effects"  test  that  would  be  applied 
nationwide  in  any  determination  of 
whether  a  citizen's  right  to  vote  has 
been  abridged.  No  State  or  political 
subdivision  can  use  a  qualification  for 
voting  that  "results  in  a  denial  or 
abridgement  of  a  citizen's  right  to 
vote."  the  entire  "totality  of  circum- 
stances" must  be  used  as  a  basis  for 
deciding  whether  that  "result"  has  oc- 
curred. 

Finally,  S.  1992  retains  a  prohibition 
against  proportional  representation  by 
stating  that  it  does  not  establish  "a 
right  to  have  members  of  a  protected 
class  elected  in  numbers  equal  to  their 
proportion  in  the  population." 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  I  am  aware 
of  the  many  hours  spent  by  the  com- 
mittee members  and  their  staff  in 
drafting  language  that  is  clear  and  ac- 
ceptable to  mtuiy  Senators  who  had 
expressed  some  questions  about  the 
original  version  of  the  bill.  I  believe 
that  the  committee  has  succeeded  In 
its  efforts.  I  support  S.  1992  without 
reservation  and  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues will  vote  for  it  without  amend- 
ment.* 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  1992,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  am 
pleased  to  be  an  original  cosponsor  of 
this  important  legislation.  I  commend 
Senators  Mathias  and  KcimEDY  for 
their  able  leadership  on  this  issue. 

There  is  no  right  more  fundamental 
than  the  right  to  vote.  It  Is  by  exercis- 
ing this  right  that  our  citizens  may  ad- 
dress all  other  wrongs.  If  we  deny  citi- 
zens—of whatever  race— the  right  to 
vote,  then  we  effectively  undermine 
the  very  foundation  upon  which  our 
democracy  is  built. 

The  history  of  suffrage  in  this  coun- 
try is  one  of  expansion.  Although  the 
framers  of  our  Constitution  clearly 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  right 
to  vote,  the  determination  of  who  was 
eligible  to  vote  was  initially  left  to  the 
States.  In  most  States,  the  qualifica- 
tion to  vote  was  based  on  the  owner- 
ship of  property;  however,  nonprop- 
erty  qualifications  based  on  race  and 
sex  existed  as  well. 

It  was  not  until  after  the  Civil  War 
that  the  Federal  Government  became 
actively  involved  in  the  issue  of  voter 
participation.  In  1870,  the  15th 
amendment  was  ratified  granting  all 
citizens,  regardless  of  race,  the  right  to 
vote. 


The  next  major  expansion  of  the 
suffrage  came  in  1920  when  the  States 
ratified  the  19th  amendment,  giving 
women  the  right  to  vote. 

Finally,  in  1971,  the  26th  amend- 
ment established  18  years  as  the  age 
of  eligibility  to  vote. 

Although  the  Constitution  was 
changed  to  remove  racial  barriers  to 
suffrage  more  than  a  century  ago. 
States  and  political  subdivisions, 
through  a  variety  of  means  Including 
literacy  tests  and  poll  taxes,  effective- 
ly barred  some  Americans  from  par- 
ticipating In  the  political  process.  Rec- 
ognizing this  unfortunate  fact.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in 
1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  de- 
scribed as  the  most  effective  piece  of 
civil  rights  legislation  ever  enacted  by 
Congress.  I  share  this  view.  Although 
the  act  has  been  successful  in  elimi- 
nating many  discriminatory  voting 
practice,  there  is  still  a  need  to  extend 
the  major  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Of  particular  importance  is  section 
5.  which  requires  those  jurisdictions 
covered  by  the  act  to  submit  proposed 
changes  in  election  law  or  voting  prac- 
tices to  either  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice or  the  Federal  District  Court  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  When  a 
change  Is  proposed,  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  covered  Jurisdiction  to 
prove  that  the  proposed  change  is  not 
discriminatory. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  the  preclear- 
ance requirements  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  impose  a  burden  on  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions.  However,  discrimi- 
nation against  minority  voters  Is  a  se- 
rious wrong  demanding  an  effective 
remedy. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  bill  before  us 
extends  the  preclearance  provisions  of 
section  5  for  25  years,  while  at  the 
same  time,  it  includes  realistic  bailout 
provisions  allowing  covered  jurisdic- 
tions with  a  history  of  compliance  to 
get  out  from  under  the  requirements 
of  the  law. 

Another  section  of  the  bill,  section  2. 
Is  designed  to  prohibit  those  voting 
practices  which  deny  or  abridge  a  mi- 
nority's right  to  vote.  This  section  ap- 
plies nationwide.  It  reflects  the  major- 
ity view  that  while  there  Is  no  need  for 
a  nationwide  preclearance  require- 
ment, there  is  a  need  for  minorities  to 
be  able  to  challenge  discriminatory 
voting  practices  in  those  Jurisdictions 
not  covered  by  the  act. 

Much  of  the  controversy  surround- 
ing this  bill  has  focused  on  the  stand- 
ard of  proof  needed  to  prove  discrimi- 
nation under  section  2:  Must  a  plain- 
tiff show  that  a  political  subdivision 
intended  to  discriminate?  Or  is  It  suffi- 
cient to  show  that  discrimination  was 
a  result  of  either  the  law  or  practice  In 
question?  As  amended,  section  2  re- 
quires that  plaintiffs  prove  either 
Intent  to  discriminate  or  that  the  law 
or  practice,  "in  the  context  of  all  the 


circumstances  in  the  jurisdiction  in 
question,  results  in  minorities  being 
denied  equal  access  to  the  political 
process."  It  is  my  belief  that  this  re- 
sults test  Is  consistent  with  the  intent 
of  Congress  when  it  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1965  and  Is  essential  to 
guarantee  the  rights  of  our  citizens 
under  the  14th  and  15th  amendments. 
During  the  coiMrse  of  this  debate, 
several  Senators  have  expressed  their 
belief  that  section  2,  as  amended,  will 
somehow  result  in  proportional  minor- 
ity representation.  I  believe  the  Dole- 
Mathias-Kennedy  compromise,  agreed 
to  last  month  and  endorsed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, adequately  addresses 
this  issue.  Specifically,  section  2  states: 

The  extent  to  which  members  of  a  pro- 
tected class  have  been  elected  to  office  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  is  one  cir- 
cumstance which  may  be  considered:  Pro- 
vided, that  nothing  in  this  section  estab- 
lishet  a  right  to  have  membert  of  a  protected 
class  elected  in  numbers  egual  to  their  pro- 
portion in  the  poptUation.  (Emphasis 
added.) 

This  language  should  dispel  any  fear 
about  whether  this  bill  will  result  in 
proportional  representation. 

Finally.  I  express  my  support  for  the 
extension  of  the  bilingual  assistance 
provision  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and 
for  a  new  provision  which  gives  dis- 
abled and  illiterate  voters  the  rights  to 
assistance  in  the  polls  by  a  person  of 
their  choice. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  reit- 
erate my  strong  support  for  this  bill 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  support 
the  principle  of  equal  access  In  the 
voting  process  to  support  this  bill  as 
well. 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  1992.  the  bill  to  extend  and 
strengthen  the  1965  Voting  Rights 
Act.  which  Is  before  us  today. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  mainspring 
of  democracy.  Without  It.  the  Ameri- 
can experiment  with  liberty  would 
have  wound  down  a  long  time  ago. 
Early  In  our  country's  history,  the 
right  to  vote  primarily  belonged  to 
free,  white  men  of  property.  But  as  we 
grew  to  understand  our  desinty  as  a 
haven  for  equal  justice  for  all,  that 
right  was  extended,  and  broader  politi- 
cal participation  evolved. 

In  1870,  the  15th  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  declared  that  the  right  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  to  vote 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  prior  condition  ■ 
of  servitude.  Ratification  of  the  19th 
amendment  in  1920  gave  women  the 
same  rights  and  protections.  In  1971. 
the  26th  amendment  enfranchised  18- 
year-olds  across  the  country. 

Unfortunately,  however,  even  uni- 
versal suffrage  was  not  tantamount  to 
equal  access  to  the  political  process. 
Proving  there  is  more  than  one  way  to 
deny  people  political  power,  election 
officials  resorted  to  a  new  bag  of 
tricks— poll  taxes,  literacy  tests,  and 
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last-minute  polling  place  changes.  In 
1964.  poll  taxes  were  rendered  uncon- 
stitutional by  the  24th  amendment. 
And  in  1965.  in  an  attempt  to  system- 
atically require  fair  election  practices. 
Congress  passed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act. 

Seventeen  years  after  its  passage, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  considered 
the  most  effective  piece  of  civil  rights 
legislation  this  country  has  ever  seen. 
It  has  given  a  voice  to  minority  com- 
munities that  had  previously  suffered 
and  seethed  in  silence.  It  has  offered 
an  alternative  to  violent  resolution  of 
grievances.  Today,  in  cities  and  rural 
regions  alike,  the  black  and  Hispanic 
vote  is  a  force  to  be  reckoned  with. 
The  same  could  not  have  been  said  to 
be  true  Just  20  years  ago. 

However,  in  many  parts  North  and 
South,  minorities  are  still  denied  clout 
commensurate  with  their  numbers.  In 
some  predominantly  black  counties, 
voters  are  required  to  register  twice, 
once  at  the  county  seat  dozens  of 
miles  away  and  once  again  in  their 
own  town.  Election  districts  are  gerry- 
mandered, white  suburbs  are  annexed 
onto  black  urban  areas  and  low-income 
housing  is  constructed  outside  city 
limits  in  predominantly  white  coun- 
ties. 

Subtly  perhaps,  but  Just  as  surely  as 
the  tests  and  taxes  of  old,  these  meas- 
ures all  work  to  dilute  the  minority 
vote. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  Soviet 
Union  to  know  there  is  nothing  neces- 
sarily powerful  about  the  physical  act 
of  voting.  Party  members  mark  a 
ballot,  put  it  in  a  box  and  go  home  to 
supper,  safe  in  their  liberty  to  vote. 
But  the  important  decisions  about  the 
wielding  of  power  have  already  been 
made,  somewhere  else  and  behind 
closed  doors. 

America,  too.  has  had  her  share  of 
wheeling  and  dealing  in  smoke-filled 
rooms.  But  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
helped  us  put  those  days  behind  us. 
Without  it,  elections  in  many  parts  of 
this  country  would  be  meaningless  for 
minority  voters.  The  fact  they  still 
border  on  meaningless  for  many 
argues  in  favor  of  strengthening  as 
well  as  extending  the  act. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today 
does  Just  that.  A  significant  majority 
of  my  colleagues,  as  well  as  the  admin- 
istration, have  wisely  seen  fit  to  en- 
dorse it.  It  is  a  pity  that  this  endorse- 
ment was  so  long  in  coming,  consider- 
ing the  fundamental  rights  at  stake.  I 
commend  the  bill's  principal  sponsors. 
Senators  Mathias  and  Kennedy,  for 
astutely  steering  this  legislation 
through  the  storms  it  encountered  in 
committee.  Senator  Dole  deserves 
credit  for  his  catalytic  role  in  the 
search  for  a  compromise  acceptable  to 
critics  of  the  House  bill. 

The  current  restating  of  section  2  of 
the  act  should  defuse  the  controversy 
over  the  standards  of  evidence  in  pri- 
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vate  suits  charging  voting  rights  viola- 
tions. It  calls  for  court  decisions  to  be 
based  bn  the  "totality  of  circum- 
stancesr  and  not  Just  the  apparent 
intent  or  the  more  obvious  results.  If 
these  circumstances  show  that  the  po- 
litical arocesses  leading  to  nomination 
or  election  are  not  equally  open  to  par- 
ticipation by  minority  groups,  they 
will  be  judged  unfair  and  illegal.  This, 
I  believe,  is  nothing  more  than  a  com- 
monsense  approach.  If  we  gather  all 
the  fadts,  they  will  speak  for  them- 
selves. I 

The  yreclearance  provision  for  elec- 
tion law  changes  contained  in  section  5 
is  exteifded  for  25  years— an  extension 
clearly  needed  in  light  of  continuing 
abuses.  'On  the  other  hand,  the  section 
has  beeti  amended  to  provide  a  reason- 
able bailout  option  to  those  electoral 
units  which  can  prove  a  10-year  clean 
voting  rights  record.  This  provision  at- 
tests to  Congress  good  faith;  none  of 
us  wishes  to  discriminate  against  any 
particular  region.  State,  or  county 
which  Abides  by  the  law. 

Extei^ded  until  1992  are  provisions 
requiring  some  sections  of  the  country 
to  provide  bilingual  election  materials. 
Too  of  oen  in  our  history  newly  arrived 
immigrants  and  their  children  were 
discrinunated  against  simply  because 
their  first  language  was  not  E^nglish. 
We  most  continue  to  make  every 
effort  to  insure  that  the  crowning 
right  of  citizenship,  the  right  to  vote, 
is  within  reach  of  all  Americans. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  while  there  is 
much  inore  that  is  good  to  be  said 
about  this  bill,  we  must  recognize  that 
it  is  no  cure-all  for  dwindling  voter 
particiDation.  Political  apathy  is  a  dis- 
ease vkliich  Icnows  no  racial  barriers. 
But  because  minorities  have  borne  the 
brunt  of  voting  rights  abuses,  they  are 
understandably  more  Inclined  to  feel 
that  their  vote  is  inconsequential. 
That  opnviction  can  be  erased  but  it 
will  retulre  vigilant  and  vigorous  en- 
forcement of  this  act  from  local  elec- 
tion officials  right  up  to  the  Attorney 
Oenerdl.  All  of  us  must  take  serious- 
ly—and not  for  granted— our  right  and 
responilbility  to  vote.  The  key  to  good 
government  lies  therein. 

As  trie  Washington  Post  pointed  out 
in  an  oditorlal  earlier  this  year.  "The 
VotingJRlghts  Act  was  not  intended  to 
be  a  sttbstitute  for  the  political  proc- 
ess. biK  rather  to  enable  it  to  work." 
With  that  in  mind.  I  commend  this  bill 
to  my  colleagues  and  urge  its  speedy 
pas8ag|. 

Mr.  fERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly suDPort  8.  1992.  legislation  to 
amend*  and  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
pass  tkls  bill  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  it  deserves. 

Lastjyear.  in  a  speech  I  gave  in  Chi- 
cago, f  said  that  I  considered  the  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  the 
single  tnost  important  civil  rights  issue 
the  Congress  faced  in  almost  a  decade. 
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We  have  debated  this  matter  now  over 
the  past  2  weeks.  Amendment  after 
amendment,  designed  to  weaken  or 
otherwise  water-down  this  strong  leg- 
islation, have  been  rejected.  I  am 
proud  to  s^y  that  I  have  Joined  with 
those  who  have  opposed  these  at- 
tempts to  weaken  what  we  have  now 
achieved.    I 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  we 
still  need  a  strong  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
deeply  regvet  that  fact.  I  would  much 
prefer  thai  there  was  no  person,  no 
election  ofiiclal.  no  election  commis- 
sion, no  local,  county,  or  State  Juris- 
diction in  this  country  that  condoned 
actions  designed  to  prevent  citizens 
from  voting— the  most  basic  constitu- 
tional rigrit— based  on  race  or  skin 
color.  In  v^y  opinion,  there  can  be  no 
action  more  repugnant,  more  anathe- 
ma to  wh^  this  Nation  stands  for, 
than  an  attion  which  would  abridge 
the  right  to  vote.  I  am  sad  to  say,  how- 
ever, that  jthis  is  not  the  case.  Thus, 
we  must  again  extend  the  protections 
provided  f(^  under  this  act. 

This  debite  has  focused  upon  one  of 
the  most  important  public  policy 
issues  eveij  to  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  It  lis  an  issue  with  both  pro- 
found constitutional  implications  and 
profound  practical  consequences.  In 
summary,  the  issue  is  how  this  Nation 
will  define  "civil  rights"  and  "discrimi- 
nation." 

The  15tn  amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution,  ratified  in  1870, 
states,  in  part: 


Df  citizens  of  the  United  States 
not  be  denied  or  abridged  by 

States  or  by  any  State  on  ac- 
color,  or  previous  condition  of 


The  right 
to  vote  shall 
the  United 
count  of  rac^ 
servitude. 

Shortly  sifter  its  ratification.  Con- 
gress enacted  two  laws  designed  to 
outlaw  activities  interfering  with  the 
voting  rigli  ts  of  the  newly-freed  slaves. 
The  CivU  lights  Act  of  1870  and  the 
Antilynchi  ig  Act  of  1871  sought  to  pe- 
nalize StafC  actions  which  deprived 
persons  of  their  civil  rights. 

Despite  these  efforts,  the  progress  of 
blacks  in  fecuring  the  protections  of 
the  15th  ajnendment  was  slow  and  er- 
ratic. The!  use  of  poll  taxes,  literacy 
tests,  morals  requirements,  racial  ger- 
rymanderijig.  and  outright  intimida- 
tion and  harassment  continued  largely 
unchecked  until  well  into  the  20th 
century. 

Between  1 1957  and  1964.  Congress  en- 
acted three  more  statutes  designed  to 
enhance  the  ability  of  the  Federal 
Oovemmeht  to  challenge  discrimina- 
tory election  laws  and  procedures.  De- 
spite this  Renewed  commitment  by  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  to  enforcement 
of  the  guarantees  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment, su^tantial  registration  and 
voting  di^arities  along  racial  lines 
continued  Ito  exist  in  many  Jurisdic- 
tions. It  was  finally  in  response  to  the 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  continu- 
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ing  racial  voting  discrimination  that 
Congress  enacted  the  single  most  im- 
portant legislation  in  the  Nation's  his- 
tory relating  to  voting  rights— the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

This  act  marked  a  significant  depar- 
ture from  earlier  legislative  enact- 
ments in  the  same  area  in  establishing 
primarily,  for  the  first  time,  an  admin- 
istrative process  aimed  at  eliminating 
voting  discrimination. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  a  per- 
manent statute  that  is  not  in  need  of 
periodic  extension.  The  only  temporal 
provision  in  the  law  is  the  applicability 
of  the  so-called  "preclearance"  and 
certain  other  requirements  to  covered 
Jurisdictions.  By  the  terms  of  the  1965 
act.  such  extraordinary  remedies  were 
to  be  applied  for  a  5-year  period  after 
which  time  Congress  presumed  the  re- 
sidual effects  of  earlier  discrimination 
were  likely  to  be  sufficiently  attenuat- 
ed, and  the  covered  Jurisdictions  would 
be  allowed  to  seek  bailout. 

In  both  1970  and  1975,  however,  the 
Congress  reviewed  the  progress 
achieved  under  the  1965  act  and  con- 
cluded that  it  was  necessary  to  extent 
the  preclearance  period. 

And  now,  again  Mr.  President,  we 
find  that  yet  again  we  must  extend 
the  enforcement  provisions  of  this  law. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was 
designed  by  Congress  to  "banish  the 
blight  of  racial  discrimination  in 
voting."  Until  we  achieve  that  goal 
completely  and  totally,  in  every  comer 
of  this  great  Nation,  in  every  State,  in 
every  locality,  we  shall  not  rest.  The 
people  of  Illinois  share  this  commit- 
ment. They  understand  the  need  for 
this  legislation.  Over  the  past  year 
they  have  written  to  me  in  great  niun- 
bers  supporting  this  legislation.  In 
fact,  Mr.  President,  to  my  knowledge.  I 
have  not  received  one  letter  from  my 
State  in  opposition. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mr.  Mathias)  and  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kennedy) 
for  the  leadership  they  have  shown  in 
this  matter.  Their  steadfastness  and 
determination  bring  great  credit  to 
this  cause  we  share.  I  am  proud  to  be  a 
cosponsor  with  them  of  this  historic 
legislation. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  in  ex- 
tending the  protection  offered  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  the  Senate  has 
today  taken  an  important  step.  It  is 
saying  that  we  have  come  far  down  a 
long  and  hard-fought  road.  We  still 
have  a  ways  to  go— and  S.  1992  insures 
that  we  will  continue  on  that  Journey. 

When  the  original  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  passed  in  1965.  two  facts  were 
abundantly  clear.  One  was  that  there 
was  widespread  and  deliberate  discrim- 
ination being  practices  against  our  mi- 
nority citizens.  The  other  was  that  the 
traditional  case-by-case  approach  to 
fighting  this  voting  discrimination  was 
not  sufficient. 


Before  the  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  1965  about  35  percent  of 
blacks  were  registered  in  the  11  South- 
em  States  compared  with  73  percent 
of  whites.  In  one  State.  Mississippi, 
only  6  percent  of  blacks  were  regis- 
tered compared  to  70  percent  of 
whites. 

Although  the  discrimination  tactics 
used— selectively  applied  literacy  tests. 
intimidation,  and  outright  refusal  to 
register— varied  from  place  to  place, 
the  result  was  the  same.  Minority  citi- 
zens in  large  numbers  were  being  pre- 
vented from  exercising  their  basic 
voting  rights  as  Americans. 

As  the  testimony  at  the  time  of  the 
1965  act  also  made  clear,  the  case-by- 
case  approach  was  simply  not  working. 
The  nature  and  extent  of  the  discrimi- 
nation was  too  widespread  to  be  reme- 
died by  individual  lawsuits.  The  genius 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  its  adop- 
tion of  the  administrative  relief  ap- 
proach to  preventing  interference  with 
the  right  to  vote. 

The  results.  Mr.  President,  have 
been  dramatic.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  law.  the  number  of  blacks  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  the  States  covered  by 
the  act  has  doubled.  Since  the  addi- 
tion of  the  language  minorities  protec- 
tion was  added  in  1975.  their  nation- 
wide registration  has  increased  by  30 
percent. 

These  are  only  numbers,  however. 
They  do  not  convey  the  impact  of  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  have  been  brought  into  the 
political  system— it  is  their  system  and 
they  have  a  stake  in  it.  And  this  is  the 
real  strength  of  America.  E:very  ethnic 
group,  every  minority  group  has.  in  its 
tum,  been  assimilated  into  the  main- 
stream of  America  through  the  ballot 
box.  And  their  contributions  have 
made  our  country  a  beacon  of  hope 
and  liberty  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  under 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  but  there  is  stiU 
work  to  be  done.  Figures  show  that  of 
the  more  than  800  election  law 
changes  that  have  been  objected  to 
since  the  law  was  passed  in  1965,  more 
than  half  have  been  since  the  1975 
extension. 

Discrimination  still  exists.  It  exists 
in  more  subtle  and  sophisticated  ways, 
but  it  is  still  there,  and  it  is  not  very 
subtle  if  it  is  your  vote  that  is  being 
diminished. 

8.  1992,  as  reported  from  the  Judici- 
ary Committee,  represents  a  strong  bi- 
partisan effort  to  extend  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  pro- 
vides a  realistic  bailout  clause  which 
conditions  bailout  on  a  clear-cut  and 
constructive  efforts  to  bring  minority 
citizens  into  the  political  system. 
Thus,  a  State  or  coimtry  holds  the  key 
to  bail  out  in  its  own  hands. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  a 
retum  to  the  Interpretation  of  section 
2  which  existed  prior  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  ruling  in  the  case  of  City  of 


Mobile  against  Bolden.  It  is  my  belief 
that  the  results  test,  with  the  compro- 
mise language  offered  by  Senator 
Dole,  returns  to  the  original  intent  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  than  an  elec- 
tion law  is  discriminatory  if  it  results 
in  the  dilution  of  the  right  to  vote. 
The  right  guaranteed  by  the  law  is  not 
the  right  to  win  an  election  but  the 
right  to  participate  in  the  electoral 
process. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  we  have 
passed  today  strengthens  the  very 
foundation  of  our  democratic  political 
system.  The  right  to  vote  and  partici- 
pate fully  in  the  electoral  process  rep- 
resents the  grand  departure  of  our 
Fouinding  Fathers  from  the  privileged 
systems  of  the  Old  World.  It  is  simply 
that  here  the  people  rule.  The  people 
of  this  country  are  its  political  system 
and  any  interference  with  our  elector- 
al system  is  not  only  unacceptable  but 
a  denial  of  the  very  meaning  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  debate  on  S.  1992.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Voting  Rights  Act.  is  now  coming 
to  an  end;  and  1  must  determine,  as 
must  all  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate,  whether  this  legislation  is  an 
acceptable  means  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote.  Foremost  in  my  mind  is  the 
need  to  assure  all  Americans  that  the 
right  to  register  and  to  vote  will  be 
protected  against  discrimination  of 
any  kind. 

Throughout  consideration  of  this 
legislation  I  have  expressed  concern 
over  three  important  aspects  of  the 
bill.  First.  I  have  sought  assurance 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  section  2 
of  the  act  would  not  result  in  court-or- 
dered establishment  of  systems  of  pro- 
portional representation  by  race. 
Second.  I  have  sought  the  inclusion  of 
a  reasonable  bailout  provision  so  that 
Jurisdictions  subject  to  the  preclear- 
ance requirements  of  section  5  would 
have  a  genuine  incentive  to  rid  them- 
selves of  any  lingering  discrimination. 
Third.  I  have  sought  a  period  of  exten- 
sion that  is  responsive  to  present  con- 
ditions. 

With  respect  to  the  proportional 
representation  issue.  Senator  Dole  has 
provided  some  assurance  during  the 
course  of  this  debate  that  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  amending  section  2  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  do  provide  some 
protection  against  the  establishment 
of  electoral  systems  which  will  result 
in  proportional  representation  by  race. 
Senator  Dole  was.  of  course,  the 
author  of  the  compromise  now  incor- 
porated in  S.  1992.  He  stated  that  the 
concept  of  certain  identifiable  groups 
having  a  right  to  be  elected  in  propor- 
tion to  their  voting  potential  is  repug- 
nant to  the  democratic  principles  upon 
which  our  society  is  based.  He  has 
stated  that  citizens  of  all  races  are  en- 
titled to  have  an  equal  chance  of  elect- 
ing candidates  of  their  choice,  but  if 
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they  are  fairly  offered  that  opportuni- 
ty and  lose,  that  opportunity  should 
afford  no  redress.  Senator  Dole  has 
also  stated  that  the  focus  of  the  sec- 
tion 2  standard  is  on  whether  there  is 
equal  access  to  the  political  process, 
not  on  whether  members  of  a  particu- 
lar minority  group  have  achieved 
equal  election  results.  He  has  also 
stated  that  the  language  of  the  subsec- 
tion explicitly  rejects  the  notion  that 
members  of  a  protected  class  have  a 
right  to  be  elected  in  numbers  equal  to 
their  proportion  of  the  population. 
Senator  Dole  has  further  provided  as- 
surance that  the  "results"  test  of  sec- 
tion 2  will  not  be  construed  to  require 
proportional  representation.  The  re- 
jection of  Senator  Helm's  amendment, 
allowing  proportional  representation, 
supports  Senator  Dole's  position. 

With  respect  to  the  bailout  issue,  I 
have  also  noted  with  interest  the  view 
of  Senator  Dole  that  the  new  bailout 
is,  in  fact,  achievable:  and  I  note  his 
prediction  that  the  vast  majority  of 
covered  Jurisdictions  will  be  able  to 
exempt  themselves  from  the  preclear- 
ance  requirement.  I  remain  concerned 
as  to  whether  the  bill,  in  fact,  contains 
a  reasonable  bailout  which  would  pro- 
vide an  incentive  for  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions to  eliminate  any  vestige  of  dis- 
crimination. I  would  have  preferred  a 
simple  provision  that  if  a  Jurisdiction 
has  been  free  of  discrimination  for  a 
period  of  10  years  and  can  prove  that 
in  court,  bailout  would  be  granted.  If 
there  are  any  communities  which  do 
discriminate,  they  could  be  excepted 
from  the  bailout  order.  Yet,  Senator 
Dole's  predictions  are  encouraging, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  that  some  relief 
will  be  available  for  covered  Jurisdic- 
tions. 

The  2S-year  extension  of  the  pre- 
clearance  provision  is  also  stringent.  I 
originally  supported  a  10-year  exten- 
sion but  the  25-year  period  does  repre- 
sent some  improvement  over  the 
House  bill  which  extended  the  pre- 
clearance  requirements  in  perpetuity. 
At  least  S.  1992  anticipates  a  specific 
point  in  time  when  the  burdensome 
Federal  intervention  in  State  and  local 
election  matters  will  cease.  The  cur- 
rent bill  also  requires  a  review  by  Con- 
gress of  the  bailout  process  in  15 
years.  Hopefully,  this  may  be  the  occa- 
sion to  determine  that  further  Federal 
intervention  is  no  longer  Justified. 
Moreover,  the  inclusion  of  new  bailout 
provisions  means  that  deserving  Juris- 
dictions will  have  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  release  from  the  preclearance 
requirement  before  the  end  of  the  25- 
year  period.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Sen- 
ator Dole's  prediction  on  this  account 
will  prove  true. 

The  assurances  by  proponents  of  S. 
1992  have  provided  some  evidence  that 
the  legislation  can  be  viewed  in  a  light 
which  is  fair  and  reasonable  and  the 
opinion  of  Senator  Dole  on  these 
issues  is  particularly  significant.  Un- 


doubted y,  this  legislation  will  be 
tested  aiid  clarified  in  the  courts,  and 
it  is  m*  sincere  hope  that  Senator 
Dole  ha  i  provided  an  accurate  predic- 
tion of  the  probable  construction  of 
these  amendments.  Also,  there  may  be 
serious  constitutional  questions  about 
this  legislation,  and  I  hope  that  the 
amendn^ents  will  be  construed  to  bring 
this  bill  well  within  the  limits  of  the 
Constitution.  Proponents  of  the  bill 
have  stued  that  this  result  is  possible. 

I  rempJn,  nevertheless,  concerned 
about  t^ese  issues,  and  I  will  continue 
to  seek  legislation  which  clarifies  the 
meaning]  of  these  amendments.  The 
languag^  of  the  act  itself  should  plain- 
ly conf(Ain  to  the  predictions  of  its 
proponents.  In  short,  I  plan  to  contin- 
ue my  efforts  to  protect  this  Nation 
against  4  system  of  proportional  repre- 
sentation, to  provide  a  reasonable  bail- 
out requirement,  and  to  bring  the  pre- 
clearanc^  provisions  of  section  5  to  an 
end  within  a  timeframe  based  on  ap- 
propriate recognition  of  the  achieve- 
ments ofl  the  covered  Jurisdictions'. 

The  question  for  me  is  whether  I  can 
be  most!  effective  in  achieving  those 
goals  bs  voting  against  the  bill  or 
whetherjmy  effectiveness  would  be  en- 
hanced 9y  accepting  the  legislation  in 
its  current  form  and  then  seeking  the 
assistance  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  ^o  make  the  necessary  im- 
provements at  some  future  date.  As  I 
consider!  this  question,  I  must  take 
into  accBunt  the  common  perception 
that  a  vbte  against  this  bill  indicates 
opposition  to  the  right  to  vote  and, 
indeed,  opposition  to  the  group  of  citi- 
zens wlio  are  protected  under  the 
Voting  Blights  Act. 

I  firmly  believe  that  this  perception 
is  incon^t.  and  I  can  state  categori- 
cally that,  in  fact,  a  vote  against  this 
bill  on  niy  part  would  not  represent  a 
rejection  of  the  right  to  vote  nor  a  re- 
jection 6f  the  civil  rights  of  persons 
protectef  under  this  act. 

However,  I  must  pay  attention  to 
this  perception  and  the  potential 
effect  o4  my  ability  to  secure  full  sat- 
isfaction of  my  concerns  about  this 
legislatii^n.  Therefore,  I  have  decided 
to  support  final  passage  of  S.  1992, 
while  at  the  same  time  committing 
myself  to  securing  necessary  relief 
through  future  legislative  action.  In 
this  waji,  I  can  make  clear  once  and 
for  all,  my  resolute  commitment  to  the 
right  tol  vote  and  at  the  same  time 
gain  support  for  future  improvements 
in  this  Ittislation. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
make  Jint  a  few  remarks  to  further 
clarify  my  intent  about  the  compro- 
mise amendments  to  section  2.  There 
have  be^n  a  number  of  disagreements 
on  the  floor  as  to  the  proper  interpre- 
tation of  this  provision.  I  would  simply 
like  to  underscore  my  views  again  on 
the  general  thrust  of  the  compromise. 

I  had  Substantial  problems  with  the 
intent  t>st,  but  I  also  had  problems 
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with  how  tjhe  "results"  language  of 
the  bill  pas^d  by  the  House  might  be 
construed.  I  {have  been  concerned  with 
the  intent  test  because  I  believe  that  it 
reflects  an  excessively  difficult  stand- 
ard for  identifying  discrimination  and 
one  that  is  not  appropriate  with  re- 
spect to  th0  questions  that  it  asks  of 
defendants,  ifor  example,  because  typi- 
cally ijt  focuses  on  the  intent  of  actions 
which  took  blace  decades  ago.  Howev- 
er, I  was  concerned  with  the  "results" 
language  because  sincere  concerns  had 
been  voiced  that  it  might  leave  open 
the  possibility  of  establishing  a  stand- 
ard of  proportional  representation  by 
race  and  because  it,  too.  might  be  in- 
terpreted to  have  a  misplaced  focus, 
for  example^  on  a  mere  statistical  dis- 
parate impak. 

What  I  have  sought  to  accomplish 
with  the  compromise  to  section  2  is  to 
address  both  concerns.  I  believe  that 
the  results  test  is  a  provision  that  is 
well  equipped  to  identify  both  overt 
and  subtle  Methods  of  discrimination 
while  avoiding  possible  problems 
which  mighit  arise  from  the  lack  of 
specificity  ctf  the  language  contained 
in  the  House  bill.  The  critical  aspect  of 
this  compromise  is  that  it  clarifies 
that  the  foc^is  is  upon  whether  or  not 
minorities  have  an  "equal  opportunity 
to  participatje"  in  the  electoral  process. 
In  other  words,  the  question  to  be  de- 
cided is  whether  or  not  minorities 
have  "equal  access"  to  the  political 
process.  "Equal  access"  does  not  imply 
any  right  among  minority  groups  to  be 
elected  in  particular  proportions:  It 
does  not  im]  »ly  a  right  to  proportional 
representation  of  any  kind.  As  I  em- 
phasized in  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
the  provision  explicitly  precludes  the 
establishment  of  any  right  to  propor- 
tional representation.  And,  under  our 
law,  remedies  do  no  more  than  secure 
the  right  that  is  guaranteed.  No  mi- 
nority group  has  any  constitutional  or 
statutory  rifeht  to  have  elected  any 
particular  number  of  their  group,  to 
political  off  ce.  They  do  have  a  right 
to  have  tie  same  opportunity  as 
others  to  <  lect  candidates  of  their 
choice  and  they  do  have  a  right  to  be 
free  from  racial  discrimination,  overt 
or  subtle. 


aid 
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of  an  entitlement 
representative     of     their 
amendment  provides,  as 
its  progeny,  that  mem- 
groups  have  a  right  to 
and  to  have  their  vote 
There  is  no  guarantee 
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sponded  to  Senator  Hatch  in  the  com- 
mittee with  respect  to  at-large  systems 
of  government,  there  is  nothing  inher- 
ently suspect  about  such  systems  of 
government  as  White  made  clear.  At- 
large  election  systems  do  not  auto- 
matically transform  legitimate  and 
neutral  systems  of  government  into  il- 
legitimate and  unlawful  systems. 
Under  White,  the  critical  test  in  deter- 
mining whether  or  not  there  is  a  viola- 
tion is  whether  an  at-large  system,  or 
any  other  electoral  structure  or  prac- 
tice, operates,  under  the  totality  of  cir- 
cumstances, to  deny  minorities  equal 
access  to  the  electoral  process.  To  em- 
phasize again,  "equal  access"  is  not  to 
be  confused  with  any  assurance  that 
minorities  must  be  elected  In  propor- 
tion to  their  population,  but  merely 
with  the  assurance  that  the  members 
of  the  protected  group  are  entitled  to 
an  equal  opportunity  to  participate  in 
the  political  process. 

Mr.  President,  the  essence  of  the 
Dole  compromise  was  to  draw  a  basic 
distinction  between  the  issue  of  access 
to  the  political  process  and  election  re- 
sults. And  because  the  language  of  the 
House  bill  did  not  unequivocally  make 
this  distinction,  it  does  represent  a 
compromise.  If  that  distinction  has 
not  already  been  made  clear  to  every- 
one by  the  assurances  in  the  commit- 
tee report  and  my  additional  views,  I 
hope  that  my  statement  for  the  record 
will  remove  sjiy  lingering  doubt.  Final- 
ly, I  want  to  express  appreciation  to 
all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  devoted 
attention  to  this  issue.  They  have  im- 
pelled us  to  think  hard  about  the 
question  and,  in  the  process,  to  formu- 
late with  precision  a  set  of  guarantees 
that  I  believe  Is  fair  and  Just  to  every 

citizen.       

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  Senate  colleagues  in 
supporting  S.  1992,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  Amendments  of  1982.  Having 
sponsored  this  bill  when  it  was  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  last  year  and 
having  participated  in  the  extensive 
hearings  before  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  the  Constitution,  the  debate 
and  action  by  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  and  the  debate  now  conclud- 
ing before  this  body,  I  am  prepared  to 
Join  my  Senate  colleagues  in  passing 
S.  1992.  With  the  evidence  of  over- 
whelming support  for  the  companion 
House  bill  in  that  body  and  the  strong 
personal  endorsement  of  the  Presi- 
dent, these  beneficial  modifications 
and  expansion  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  are  assured  timely  enactment  into 
law. 

No  rights  are  more  central  to  the 
functioning  and  future  of  this  political 
democracy  than  those  associated  with 
voting.  This  legislation  goes  far  in  in- 
suring protection  of  the  voting  rights 
of  racial  and  language  minorities  in 
this  country.  It  deserves  the  support 
of  the  Congress  and  the  faithful  ad- 


herence of  all  citizens  and  public  offi- 
cials throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  colloquy  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  Kansas  and 
the  Senator  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton)  be  made  part  of  the  Record. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Senator  Dole,  both 
in  the  committee  report  and  in  the  tes- 
timony of  Archibald  Cox  before  the 
committee  several  factors  are  cited  as 
being  appropriate  for  consideration  by 
a  court  in  determining  whether,  under 
the  totality  of  the  circumstances,  the 
protected  class  has  been  denied  an 
equal  opportunity  to  participate  in  the 
electoral  process.  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  some  questions  about  those  fac- 
tors as  well  as  about  your  amendment 
in  general. 

Mr.  Cox  cites  the  following  factors 
as  appropriate  for  the  court's  consider- 
ation: 

First,  whether  voting  is  or  is  not  po- 
larized along  racial  lines. 

Second,    whether    minority    candi- 
dates have  been  nominated  or  elected. 
Third,  whether  minority  groups  are 
consulted  in  the  selection  of  candi- 
dates. 

Fourth,  whether  nonminority  candi- 
dates appeal  for  minority  votes  and 
otherwise  concern  themselves  with  the 
needs  and  interests  of  members  of  the 
minority  group. 

Fifth,  any  previous  history  of  racial 
discrimination  in  access  to  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

Sixth,  the  degree  and  duration  of  ex- 
clusion from  effective  participation  in 
the  political  process  because  of  race. 

Seventh,  the  impyortance  of  any  non- 
exclusionary  purpose. 

I  consider  the  first  two  factors  to  be, 
at  first  blush,  somewhat  inconsistent. 
On  the  one  hand,  racial  bloc  voting 
seems  to  be  viewed  as  a  way  to  deny 
minority  voting  rights  but  at  the  same 
time  the  factor  of  whether  minority 
candidates  have  been  nominated  or 
elected  implies,  at  least  to  me,  that 
given  equal  access  to  the  process  the 
minority  group  might  well  itself 
engage  in  bloc  voting.  This  concern 
prompts  me  to  ask  three  questions. 
First,  How  are  the  courts  to  determine 
if  there  is  racial  bloc  voting? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  not  always  possible 
to  determine  whether  there  is  racial 
bloc  voting  occurring.  Generally,  proof 
of  racial  bloc  voting  is  most  readily 
available  in  a  precinct  system  where 
there  is  an  obvious  correlation  be- 
tween the  racial  makeup  of  the  pre- 
cinct and  the  distribution  of  votes 
among  the  candidates  in  that  precinct. 
Mr.  GORTON.  Is  Congress  not  as- 
suming and,  in  part,  condoning  racial 
bloc  voting  by  the  use  of  factor  2? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No,  rather  we  are  saying 
that  the  failure  to  nominate  or  elect 
minority  candidates  may  indicate  that 
the  electoral  system  has  been  designed 


to  take  advantage  of  racial  bloc  vot- 
ings, thus  diluting  the  effectiveness  of 
the  participation  by  the  protected 
class. 

The  hope  is,  of  course,  that  voters 
will  vote  for  candidates  for  normal  po- 
litical considerations  and  not  solely  on 
the  basis  of  their  race. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Is  Congress  in  any 
way  transforming  what  in  my  mind 
ought  to  be  an  individual  right  into  a 
"class  right"? 

Mr.  DOLE.  Senator,  you  raise  an  im- 
portant point.  I  think  I  can  best  re- 
spond in  this  way:  The  right  to  vote 
remains  an  individual  right,  but  in 
some  cases  the  denial  of  their  right 
may  be  based  on  a  class  characteristic. 
It  is  for  that  reason  that  the  bill  must 
speak  in  terms  of  a  class  of  citizens. 
Just  as  the  13th,  14th.  and  15th 
amendments  do.  Combating  the  dis- 
crimination against  these  classes  and 
the  resulting  denial  of  the  right  of  in- 
dividuals within  the  class  to  vote  is  es- 
sential in  order  that  they  have  their 
votes  equally  counted  with  those  of  in- 
dividuals not  in  the  class. 

Mr.  GORTON.  With  respect  to 
factor  4,  I  would  like  to  ask  this  ques- 
tion: Why  should  the  lack  of  respon- 
siveness of  an  individual  nonminority 
candidate  or  his  or  her  appeal  to  the 
minority  for  support  be  a  factor  in  de- 
termining whether  the  minority  is 
being  denied  equal  access  to  the  proc- 
ess? 

If  the  minority  has  access  to  the 
nomination  process  does  not  that  suf- 
ficiently protect  their  rights?  After  all. 
none  of  us  is  guaranteed  responsive 
candidates  or  elected  officials,  but 
merely  the  opportunity  to  vote  for 
such  candidates. 

Mr.  DOLE.  You  are  right  that  peri- 
odic elections  are  designed  to  insure 
resF>onsiveness.  The  reason  lack  of 
appeal  for  minority  support  by  candi- 
dates and  nonresponsiveness  of  offi- 
cials can  be  factors  is  that  they  may 
indicate  that  minorities  are  being  per- 
manently fenced  out  of  the  political 
process.  We  have  long  since  past  the 
point  of  white  primaries  or  other 
mechanisms  to  forestall  any  impact  of 
minority  participation  in  elections. 

These  factors  are  not  in  themselves 
determinative  but  may  well  be  indica- 
tive of  discrimination  and  should  be 
considered  in  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances. Let  us.  however,  not  over- 
look the  mitigating  effect  these  fac- 
tors may  have.  The  fact  that  candi- 
dates and  elected  officials  are  respon- 
sive to  the  needs  of  minority  citizens 
may  well  serve  as  an  indicator  that  dis- 
crimination is  not  present. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  thoughtful  response.  I  wonder, 
however,  if  I  may  pose  a  hypothetical 
in  this  regard.  Would  it  be  proper  for  a 
court  to  inquire  into  the  content  of 
the  political  debate  in  which  a  candi- 
date is  necessarily  involved  in  order  to 
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make  this  Judgment  of  responsiveness? 
For  instance,  could  the  court  make  a 
Judgment  that  a  candidate's  statement 
of  opposition  to  forced  busing  was,  in 
and  of  itself,  nonresponsive  to  the  pro- 
tected class  of  blacks? 

Mr.  DOLE.  No. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
In  general.  I  have  the  following  ques- 
tions: What  constitutes  a  denial  or 
abridgment  of  the  right  to  vote  as  the 
amendment  is  currently  written? 

Mr.  DOLE.  The  political  processes 
leading  to  nomination  or  election  must 
be  equally  open  to  participation  by 
members  of  a  class  of  citizens  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  or  language  mi- 
nority. Accordingly,  a  denial  or  abridg- 
ment is  established  where  that  equali- 
ty of  opportunity  to  participate  is 
lacking. 

Bfr.  GORTON.  Do  you  think  that 
any  or  all  of  the  factors  I  have  cited 
are  sufficient  to  demonstrate  a  viola- 
tion of  the  act  where  there  is  no  previ- 
ous history  of  official  discrimination? 

Mr.  DOLE.  It  is  difficult  to  predict 
how  a  court  will  evaluate  the  particu- 
lar facts  established  in  any  specific 
case,  but  so  far  all  of  the  decisions  find 
violations  of  the  results  standard  of 
White  against  Regester  have  occurred 
in  cases  where  there  has  been  a  histo- 
ry of  discrimination. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btro 
the  following  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord:) 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  will  be 
necessarily  absent  from  the  Senate 
today.  As  a  result,  it  appears  that  I 
will  miss  the  vote  on  final  passage  of 
S.  1992— the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1982.  This  bill  would 
extend  and  strengthen  our  Nation's 
most  effective  civil  rights  law. 

I  want  to  emphasize  that  had  the 
vote  been  or  even  appeared  to  have 
been  close.  I  would  have  remained  in 
the  Senate  to  cast  my  vote.  As  it  is, 
there  is  overwhelming  support  for  S. 
1992  in  this  body.  There  are  78  Senate 
cosponsors  and  all  weakening  amend- 
ments have  been  easily  defeated  by  a 
substantial  majority  vote.  Regrettably, 

1  will  not  be  among  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  my  Senate  colleagues  who 
will  cast  their  vote  in  favor  of  S.  1992. 

However,  my  unavoidable  absence  in 
no  way  diminishes  my  strong  support 
for  S.  1992  and  for  voting  rights  in  this 
country.  I  am  proud  to  say  that  I  am 
one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
S.  1992.  Moreover,  since  the  Senate 
began  its  consideration  of  this  meas- 
ure. I  have  consistently  voted  against 
all  weakening  amendments.  As  I  stated 

2  days  ago  in  remarks  which  appeared 
in  the  CoHGiusssioNAL  Record.  "I  have 
and  will  continue  my  strong  support 
for  this  legislation  which  is  so  impor- 
tant to  voting  rights  in  this  country." 

Last  year  when  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  amendments  bill— S.  895— was 
originally  introduced,  I  was  among  the 
first  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  the 
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measure  In  a  lengthy  statement  on  S. 
895,  I  aqvised  the  Senate  of  my  belief 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  represents 
the  very  essence  of  our  democracy.  I 
believed  those  words  then  and  I  be- 
lieve th^m  Just  as  strongly  now.  In 
this  country,  every  American  citizen 
can  and  must  have  equal  access  to  the 
process  of  electing  representatives  of 
their  choice.* 

Mr.  PKTiTi.  Mr.  President,  later  today 
the  Senajte  will  act  on  the  most  impor- 
tant civil  rights  legislation  that  will  be 
considered  by  the  97th  Congress,  the 
reextenslon  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 1  As  a  supporter  of  the  first 
voting  Mghts  bill  that  passed  the 
Senate  \3y  a  vote  of  79  to  18  in  1965.  I 
am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  leg- 
islation, as  well  as  its  predecessor  in 
this  Confess,  S.  895. 1  have  supported 
and  willjcontlnue  to  give  my  full  and 
active  support  to  this  legislation  which 
is  so  vital  to  securing  the  right  to  vote 
for  eversj^  American  citizen. 

This  bll,  S.  1992.  Is  now  cosponsored 
by  78  Members  of  this  body,  continu- 
ing the  iradition  of  strong  bipartisan 
support  jfor  major  civU  rights  legisla- 
tion that  has  existed  ever  since  Repub- 
licans and  Democrats  Joined  together 
nearly  20  years  ago  to  legislate  an  end 
to  various  forms  of  discrimination. 
Among  these  bills,  and  aU  of  them 
have  besn  important  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  <ivll  rights  in  this  country.  I 
cannot  think  of  a  single  measure  more 
signiflcai  It  than  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
we  are  e]  tending  today. 

In  a  dc  tnocracy.  the  most  fundamen- 
tal valut  is  the  right  to  vote.  Until 
1965,  exi  ctly  100  years  after  the  Civil 
War  em  ed.  the  blight  of  voting  dis- 
criminat  on  existed  In  many  parts  of 
this  Nation.  Blacks  were  denied  access 
to  the  bfJlot  box  by  an  avalanche  of 
literacy  tests,  poll  taxes,  grandfather 
clauses,  ,  and  white-only  primaries. 
Prior  to  11965.  the  only  remedy  avail- 
able under  the  15th  amendment  was 
the  tedl(  us.  time-consuming  process  of 
case-by-<  ise  efforts  to  enforce  voting 
rights.  '  The  1965  act  was  a  major 
breakthi  Qugh  in  the  effort  to  end  dis- 
crimination, by  providing  a  stream- 
lined aQd  evenhanded  procedure  in 
place  of  the  piecemeal  litigation  that 
had  proven  so  Ineffective  in  removing 
the  barriers  to  black  participation  in 
the  electoral  process. 

Today,  the  literacy  tests  and  other 
odious  f6rms  of  voting  discrimination 
are  largoly  a  thing  of  the  past,  but  the 
constitutional  promise  of  free  exercise 
of  the  ftanchlse  has  never  been  fully 
redeemed-  Other  discriminatory  prac- 
tices and  devices  continue  to  require 
the  conitant  vigilance  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  The  bill  before  us  today 
reflects ,  the  general  consensus 
achleveq  by  the  Judiciary  Committee 
on  the  ftppropriate  form  this  exten- 
sion of  |he  Voting  Rights  Act  should 
take.  It  Is  truly  a  consensus  bill,  repre- 
senting the  interests  of  Members  from 
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all  regions  o:  our  Nation  and  all  points 
on  the  political  spectrum.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  t|o  reaffirm  our  commit- 
ment to  end  the  blight  of  voting  dis- 
crimination \>y  promptly  adopting  this 
extension  of  ithe  1965  act. 

Mr.  RIEGILE.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  expt-ess  my  full  support  for  S. 
1992,  legislation  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  ok  1965. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  amended 
twice  since  Its  original  enactment  in 
1965,  has  been  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  effective  pieces  of  civil  rights 
legislation  ii^  our  Nation's  history.  It 
stands  as  a  critical  milestone  in  this 
Nation's  efforts  to  insure  that  all  citi- 
zens can  exe^lse  their  most  basic  con- 
stitutional right;  the  right  to  vote  for 
a  government  of  their  choice. 

Seventeen  ,years  ago.  my  predecessor 
In  the  Senat^.  Senator  Philip  Hart,  led 
this  body  id  its  adoption  of  the  origi- 
nal Voting  Flights  Act  of  1965.  Today  I 
would  like  tb  pay  him  a  special  tribute 
for  the  pnofound  contribution  he 
made  in  setting  our  Nation  on  the 
path  toward  ending  discrimination  at 
the  voting  b6oth.  As  a  strong  advocate 
of  civil  rights  efforts.  Senator  Hart 
sounded  the  call  for  liberty  and  Justice 
for  all  Amencans  at  a  critical  time  in 
our  Natlon'sjhistory. 

During  mi  16  years  in  Congress  I 
have  consistently  supported  civil 
rights  legislation.  I  firmly  believe  that 
there  are  oertain  rights  which  the 
Constitution  bestows  on  all  of  us,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  has  the 
ultimate  responsibility  to  guarantee 
full  and  f reel  access  to  these  rights. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  does  not 
serve  the  injterests  of  minority  voters 
alone.  It  serves  all  Americans.  All  citi- 
zens must  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  vote.  It  reinforces  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  our  ifundamental  democratic 
principles.  jPor  our  democracy  to 
remain  healthy,  all  elements  of  society 
must  particulate  in  the  political  proc- 
ess. To  the  extent  that  groups  in  a  de- 
mocracy are  excluded  from  the  politi- 
cal process,  for  whatever  reason,  de- 
mocracy is  flawed  and  incomplete. 

The  15th  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution, ratiiled  by  Congress  in  1870, 
guarantees  that  voting  rights  for  all 
citizens  shall  not  be  abridged  or  denied 
by  any  State.  Despite  its  clear  lan- 
guage, the  promise  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment has  ndver  been  fully  realized.  In 
fact  it  has  often  been  repudiated  and 
ignored.  By  the  1930's,  evidence  that 
certain  States  were  reverting  back  to 
their  old  practice  of  denying  voting 
rights  to  blick  citizens  compelled  the 
Federal  Government  to  take  legisla- 
tive action  to  protect  those  rights. 

Under  section  2  of  the  15th  amend- 
ment. Congress  has  the  power  to  en- 
force that  amendment  through  appro- 
priate legislation.  Thus,  the  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1957,  1960.  and  1964 
were  adopted  by  Congress  as  steps 
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toward  strengthening  the  enforcement 
of  voting  rights.  Unfortunately  these 
acts  were  not  enough  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  minority  citizens  in 
this  country. 

In  response.  Congress  enacted  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  to  provide 
for  timely  review  and  relief  of  15th 
amendment  violations.  This  act  substi- 
tuted a  streamlined,  evenhanded  ad- 
ministrative procedure  in  place  of  the 
piecemeal  litigation  that  had  proved 
so  ineffective.  The  signing  into  law  of 
the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act  was  an  im- 
portant step  in  turning  the  promise  of 
the  15th  amendment  into  reality. 

Since  its  passage.  Congress  has  ap- 
proved amendments  to  the  act— in 
1970  and  1975— to  Insure  that  barriers 
to  minority  voter  participation  do  not 
occur.  Intentionally  or  otherwise. 

Although  those  of  us  who  supported 
those  amendments  in  1970  and  1975 
would  have  hoped  that  by  1982.  we 
would  not  have  to  be  debating  again 
whether  this  Nation  should  have  a 
strong,  effective  voting  rights  law.  But 
there  are  always  those  who  would  turn 
back  the  clock. 

The  Impact  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
was  immediate  and  -far-reaching. 
Black,  Hispanic  and  other  minority 
voter  participation  has  Increased  dra- 
matically in  the  South,  Southwest  and 
in  other  covered  jurisdictions  since 
1965.  In  just  one  decade,  black  regis- 
tration in  the  South  nearly  doubled. 
And  since  1965,  the  nimiber  of  black 
elected  officials  has  more  than  tripled. 
Since  the  institution  of  the  bilingual 
ballot  provisions  of  the  act  in  1975, 
Hispanic  voting  strength  nationwide 
has  Increased  by  almost  one-third. 

The  changes  in  the  political  life  of 
this  country,  most  notably  in  the 
South,  which  have  occurred  as  a  result 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  are  substan- 
tial, and  are  to  be  applauded.  The 
most  outrageous  discriminatory  prac- 
tices have  been  eliminated  in  all  but  a 
small  number  of  Jurisdictions.  Minori- 
ty participation  in  voting  has  in- 
creased substantially.  More  members 
of  minority  groups  than  ever  before 
hold  elected  office,  and  more  signifi- 
cantly, minority  groups  exert  political 
influence  in  an  even  larger  number  of 
jurisdictions. 

Critics  of  the  legislation  now  before, 
us,  to  extend  key  enforcement  provi- 
sions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  con- 
tend that  the  law  is  no  longer  needed. 
They  say  electoral  abuses  are  a  thing 
of  the  past  and  that  the  act's  enforce- 
ment provisions,  which  they  claim  fall 
disproportionately  in  the  South,  are 
both  burdensome  and  unfair. 

This  bill  is  controversial  to  some 
simply  because  they  have  failed  to  re- 
alize that,  despite  the  successes  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  the  full  promise  of 
equal  participation  in  the  political 
process  remains  unfulfilled. 

The  hard-won  gains  of  the  act  are 
fragile,  and  we  must  strengthen  and 


safeguard  them.  The  patterns  of  dis- 
crimination became  engrained  over 
many  years,  prior  to  the  enforcement 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act's  remedies.  It 
would  be  naive  to  suppose  that  such 
deeply  engrained  ways  of  political 
thought  could  be  removed  so  quickly, 
or  that  they  might  not  rise  again  if  we 
relaxed  our  vigilance. 

Although  we  have  made  great 
strides  in  ridding  our  land  of  this  form 
of  discrimination.  It  is  clear  that  this 
statute  must  continue  in  place.  The 
U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights, 
charged  by  Congress  with  the  respon- 
sibility for  evaluating  the  effectiveness 
of  Federal  laws  in  combating  discrimi- 
nation, has  found  that  persistent  and 
serious  obstacles  to  complete  partici- 
pation in  our  political  process  still 
remain. 

Despite  the  legal  protections  pres- 
ently afforded  by  the  act.  serious  ob- 
stacles are  still  encountered  by  minori- 
ties seeking  full  voter  participation. 
While  obvious  barriers  to  voting,  such 
as  a  poll  tax  and  literacy  tests,  may  be 
gone,  more  subtle  methods  of  discrimi- 
nation have  surfaced,  such  as  gerry- 
mandering election  districts,  holding 
at-large  elections  and  city  annexation 
of  predominantly  white  areas  to  dilute 
minority  voting  strength.  The  persist- 
ence of  these  conditions,  designed 
solely  to  deprive  minorities  full  elec- 
toral participation,  or  threats  of  their 
repetition,  make  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  essential. 

If  we  do  not  extend  this  act.  we  will 
give  reluctant  localities  avenues  of  op- 
portunity to  use  very  sophisticated 
ways  of  disenfranchising  the  minority 
voter.  The  opportunities  for  violating 
both  the  spirit  and  the  letter  of  the 
law  are  virtually  limitless. 

Beyond  the  need  to  protect  the 
voting  rights  of  blacks  and  Hispanics 
and  enable  them  to  play  an  active  role 
in  the  voting  arena,  there  is  another 
compelling  reason  for  us  to  renew  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  I  refer  to  the  new 
political  climate  of  the  1980's.  with  Its 
blatant  disregard  for  the  disadvan- 
taged and  poor  in  our  society.  The  one 
real  safety  net  on  which  minorities 
and  the  poor  can  depend  Is  their  ca- 
pacity to  participate  in  the  political 
system.  The  Voting  Rights  Act,  to  a 
large  extent,  has  made  this  participa- 
tion possible  and  meaningful.  If  you 
remove  or  water  down  this  act.  then 
you  remove  the  most  Important  tool 
people  have  to  assert  their  own  inter- 
ests. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  must  be  ex- 
tended and  strengthened  to  make  It 
more  equitable.  Extension  should 
Insure  that  minority  citizens  may  reg- 
ister and  vote  without  discrimination. 

We  all  recognize  that  the  14th  and 
15th  amendments  were  not  in  them- 
selves sufficient  to  eliminate  local  dis- 
criminatory voting  practices  that 
denied  minorities  as  equal  opportunity 
to  vote. 


S.  1992  proposes  potent  but  fair  rem- 
edies to  each  of  the  major  types  of 
voter  discrimination  which  still  afflict 
minorities  in  the  United  States.  It 
would: 

Extend  the  Federal  preclearance  re- 
quirement not  applicable  to  those  Ju- 
risdictions and  States  which  have  his- 
tories of  voting  discrimination: 

Permit  Jurisdictions,  down  to  the 
county  level,  to  be  released  from  the 
preclearance  requirement  if  they  can 
demonstrate  a  genuine  record  of  non- 
discrimination in  voting,  and  compli- 
ance with  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for 
the  previous  10  years; 

Extend  bilingual  voting  assistance 
requirements  until  1992; 

Incorporate  a  results  test  in  section 
2  of  the  act  to  clarify  standards  of  evi- 
dence needed  to  establish  a  section  2 
violation. 

S.  1992  would  continue  the  progress 
made  for  17  years  under  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  It  maintains.  I  believe,  the 
effective  enforcement  strengths  of  the 
act  while,  for  the  first  time,  providing 
incentives  for  Jurisdictions  with  good 
records  to  bail  out  from  coverage  of 
the  act's  special  provisions. 

The  current  bailout  standard  effec- 
tively bars  bailout  for  all  but  a  few  Ju- 
risdictions. The  proposed  section  4 
amendment  liberalizes  the  bailout 
process,  in  a  fair  and  equitable 
manner.  There  is  no  reason  why  cov- 
ered Jurisdictions,  operating  in  good 
faith  and  with  a  genuine  desire  to 
open  up  their  electoral  processes  to 
full  participation  by  all  citizens  should 
not  be  able  ultimately  to  satisfy  these 
requirements.  Of  the  more  than  800 
counties  now  covered  by  the  act,  ap- 
proximately one-fourth  would  meet 
the  objective  criteria  for  bailout  In 
1984  and  1985. 

The  purpose  of  the  section  5  bailout 
provision  is  to  protect  minority  voting 
rights.  Those  who  propose  to  weaken 
the  bailout  appear  to  be  more  interest- 
ed in  protecting  local  election  officials 
from  the  burden  and  stigma  of  pre- 
clearance. The  Constitution,  the  Con- 
gress and  the  courts  have  spoken  on 
this  issue  many  times,  and  have  con- 
cluded that  it  is  the  proper  role  of  the 
Federal  Goverrmient  to  protect  citi- 
zens from  denials  or  abridgments  of 
their  right  to  vote.  The  Senate  must 
focus  its  attention  on  the  problems  of 
minority  voters  rather  than  the  cries 
from  local  election  officials. 

The  continuing  vitality  of  section  2 
of  the  act— the  basic  prohibition 
against  discriminatory  voting  and  elec- 
tion practices— depends  on  retaining 
the  language  proposed  in  S.  1992.  Judi- 
cial findings  of  section  2  violations  re- 
quire proof  of  the  discriminatory 
effect  or  result  of  voting  practices. 

Extensive  testimony  before  the  Judi- 
ciary Committees  of  both  the  House 
and  Senate  clearly  show  that  the  ap- 
plication of  the  discriminatory  intent 
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requirement  can  lead  to  grave  injus- 
tices and  unequal  treatment  of  govern- 
ing bodies  to  which  it  is  applied.  The 
discriminatory  purpose  or  intent  re- 
quirement belittles  the  voting  rights 
of  minorities  in  this  country,  and  fails 
to  provide  effective  protection  for 
voting  rights  denials. 

The  difficulties  of  proving  discrimi- 
natory intent  are  enhanced  by  other 
practical  and  legal  barriers  which  cut 
off  the  best  sources  of  evidence  of  dis- 
criminatory motivation. 

The  Senate  is  at  a  crossroads  on 
voting  rights.  The  Congress  has  the 
power  to  eliminate  the  current  confu- 
sion about  the  standards  for  Judging 
the  fairness  of  elections  systems.  The 
Intent  path  will  leave  minorities  in  a 
position  where  they  would  find  it  vir- 
tually impossible  to  obtain  Judicial 
relief  from  indefensible  situations. 
Congressional  acceptance  of  the  re- 
sults test,  as  proposed  in  S.  1992.  will 
contribute  to  the  promulgation  of  re- 
alistic standards  that  can  assure  mi- 
norities the  opportunity  for  equal  par- 
ticipation in  our  political  processes, 
and  help  finally  to  fulfill  the  long-de- 
layed promises  of  the  14th  and  15th 
amendments. 

I  also  strongly  believe  that  the 
Senate  should  follow  the  House  in  ap- 
proving an  extension  of  the  bilingual 
provisions  of  the  act.  The  bilingual 
provisions  have  markedly  improved 
the  participation  of  language  minori- 
ties, notably  Hispanics.  without  impos- 
ing substantial  costs, '  either  financial 
or  otherwise,  on  local  and  State  gov- 
ernments. They  have  encouraged  and 
assisted  language  minorities  to  take 
their  rightful  place  in  the  electoral 
process,  although  here,  too,  the  effect 
of  previous  exclusionary  policies  has 
not  yet  been  fully  imdpne. 

There  is  no  more  basic  right  provid- 
ed by  the  Constitution  thtm  the  right 
to  vote.  It  is  a  right  which  puts  all  citi- 
zens on  an  equal  footing  in  their  abili- 
ty to  vote  for  the  candidates  and 
causes  of  their  choice.  It  is  the  ulti- 
mate measure  of  our  freedom. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  the 
most  powerful  tool  devised  by  Con- 
gress to  protect  that  right. 

The  Senate  has  a  responsibility  to 
extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  for  the 
sake  of  what  has  happened  to  minori- 
ty voters  in  the  past,  and  to  protect 
them  from  what  may  happen  in  the 
future.  The  rights  of  all  our  citizens, 
regardless  of  where  they  live  or  their 
nation  of  origin,  must  be  protected,  for 
that  is  what  a  democracy  is  all  about. 

As  stated  by  Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  NAACP  and 
chairman  of  the  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights: 

*  *  *  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  as  essential 
in  the  1980s  as  it  was  in  the  19608.  It  is  still 
needed  to  provide  the  mechanism  to  do 
what  then  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  en- 
visioned when  he  made  his  remarlcs  at  the 
signing  of  the  Act  on  August  6, 1965: 


"This  Acl   flows  from  a  clear  and  simple     the  right  to 


wrong.  Its  only  purpose  ic  to  right  that 
wrong.  Millions  of  Americans  are  denied  the 
right  to  vote  because  of  their  color.  This  law 
will  ensure!  them  the  right  to  vote.  The 
wrong  is  (w\e  which  no  American  in  his 
heart  can  Justify.  The  right  is  one  which  no 
American,  ^rue  to  our  principles,  can  deny 

1 

I  am  pipud  to  sponsor  this  legisla- 
tion and  vi>te  for  its  passage. 

Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President,  de- 
spite my  basic  agreement  with  the 
purposes  tf  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  I 
am  voting  against  final  passage.  The 
"bilingualT  provisions  of  the  act  added 
in  1975  to  {enable  non-English-speaking 
American^  to  vote  are  poisoned  at 
their  source  by  racism.  While  the  bi- 
lingual provisions  are  meant  to  equal- 
ize opportunities  to  vote,  they  are  tar- 
geted strictly  at  non-white  people- 
American  Indians  ("red"  people),  Eski- 
mos, Mexican  Americans,  ("bro^" 
people),  atid  Asians  ("yellow"  people). 

But  n^n-English-speaking  white 
people  arei  equally  handicapped  in  the 
voting  process,  be  they  Swedes, 
Greeks,  Italians,  Portuguese,  Poles,  or 
Jews.  But  J  if  a  constituency  contains  a 
population  that  is  5-percent  non-Eng- 
llsh-speakiig  Hassidic  Jews,  no  bilin- 
gual ballots  are  mandated  for  them.  It 
is  as  if  the  framers  of  this  legislation 
believed  Ihat  learning  E]nglish  is 
beyond  tne  capacities  of  non-white 
people,  who  therefore  need  ballots  in 
their  owe  language,  while  white 
people  are  smart  enough  to  need  no 
such  assistance.  If  this  isn't  institu- 
tionalized iracism,  I  don't  know  what 
is.  I 

I  also  protest  the  nonsensical  proc- 
ess of  deciding  on  the  basis  of  sur- 
names tha  existence  of  a  non-English- 
speaking  pody  of  voters.  As  I  have 
argued  eirlier,  the  possessor  of  a 
Mexican  ^r  Japanese  surname  may 
be— and  ini  California  very  likely  is— an 
English-speaking  person,  who  may  or 
may  not  be  able  to  reaid  Spanish  or 
Japanese. 

The  bilingual  ballot  provisions  are  a 
shocking  example  of  condescending 
white  do-gooderism.  The  basic  pur- 
poses of  t]  le  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
have  largily  been  achieved,  and  as 
blacks  in  ^he  South  grow  in  political 
experience  and  wisdom,  such  inequi- 
ties as  continue  to  exist  will  continue 
to  diminish  in  the  North  as  well  as  in 
the  South.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  will  continue  to  be  law  whether 
the  present  act,  with  all  its  absurdi- 
ties, is  paced.  I,  therefore,  vote  no  on 
final  passage  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
amendments  of  1982. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension,  as  I  have  noted 
at  length  |ln  the  report  of  the  Judici- 
ary Comnllttee  and  here  again  on  the 
Senate  fit  or,  is  fatally  flawed.  What 
this  legisli  tion  seeks  to  accomplish  is  a 
fundamen  al  alteration  of  the  Consti- 
tution anl  the  American  system  of 
democrat!;  government  by  changing 


structuring 
runs  counter 
design  of  the 
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/ote  from  an  individual 
right  to  a  ri(  ht  of  group  representa- 
tion for  min^ities.  Such  a  radical  re- 
our    political    system 
o  the  basic  purpose  and 
15th  amendment,  which 


guarantees  th(e  right  to  vote,  not  the 
right  to  have. certain  candidates  from 
a  preferred  class  automatically  elect- 
ed, j 

Mr.  President,  no  one  disputes  the 
fact  that  all  Americans  are  entitled  to 
participate  in  the  electoral  process. 
The  Constitution  guarantees  all  citi- 
zens, irrespective  of  race  or  color,  the 
right  to  vote.  I  But  it  does  not  guaran- 
tee, as  this  legislation  proclaims,  that 
groups  have  ti  right  "to  elect  repre- 
sentatives of  tiheir  choice."  If  Senators 
wish  to  create  a  privileged  class  of 
voters,  then  they  should  propose  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  and 
let  the  people  of  this  Nation  decide 
whether  they  want  a  new  type  of  de- 
mocracy.        I 

Moreover,  tne  law  is  regional  in  ap- 
plication and!  punitive  in  nature,  in 
violation  of  thie  well-established  princi- 
ple that  all :  States  of  this  Union 
should  stand  ion  an  equal  footing.  A 
soimd  public  policy  offers  incentives 
and  rewards  for  good-faith  compliance 
with  the  law.  But  under  this  act  a  rea- 
sonable bailoi|t  is  still  an  impossibility, 
and  all  of  thejcovered  jurisdictions,  in- 
cluding my  state  of  North  Carolina 
which  has  scrupulously  followed  the 
law.  will  be  arbitrarily  chained  to  the 
onerous  preclearance  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 5  for  25  more  years,  or  a  total  of 
nearly  a  half  Century. 

Contrary  tol  the  basic  priniciples  of 
Anglo-American  Jurisprudence  applied 
since  this  country  was  founded,  target- 
ed States  willjhave  to  continue  to  bear 
the  burden  ofl  proving  their  innocence 
under  the  act.  Their  elected  officials 
will  still  havd  to  come  all  the  way  to 
Washington  qo  litigate  disputes  with 
the  Justice  Department  because  their 
local  Federal  courts  will  not  be  permit- 
ted to  hear  such  cases.  Justice  de- 
mands a  neutral  forum  for  the  deter- 
mination of  lagal  disputes:  yet  this  act 
deliberately  grants  exclusive  Jurisdic- 
tion to  the  Federal  courts  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colnmbia,  the  assumption 
being— and  it  is  a  deplorable  one— that 
we  cannot  tru  it  local  Federal  judges  to 
rule  fairly,  aid  that  Judges  in  Wash- 
ington possess  exclusive  wisdom  in 
these  matters. 

Mr.  President,  instead  of  merely  ex- 
tending certain  provisions  of  the  act  to 
protect  voter  iaccess  to  the  ballot,  the 
proponents  o^  S.  1992.  it  may  now  be 
seen,  have  actually  preserved  intact  all 
of  the  vindictive  and  unconscionable 
features  of  the  original  legislation, 
while  at  the  same  time  pushing  this 
Nation  down  the  path  of  proportional 
representation^.  What  was  once  a  well- 
intentioned  dffort  to  expand  black 
voter  registration  has  now  become  a 
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wild  and  revolutionary  departure  from 
the  basic  principles  of  American  con- 
stitutional government. 

Mr.  President,  had  these  countless 
flaws  in  the  act  been  corrected,  I 
would  have  been  prepared  to  support 
it.  But  no  changes  have  been  tolerat- 
ed, and  no  improvements  welcomed  by 
the  proponents  of  this  legislation.  We 
have  had.  by  my  count,  15  rollcall 
votes  on  substantive  amendments  that 
would  have  remedied  many  of  the 
problems  inherent  in  this  act:  but 
every  amendment  has  been  routinely 
rejected.  The  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation have,  in  fact,  steadfastly  resist- 
ed any  and  all  efforts  toward  compro- 
mise. Similarly,  the  hurried  and  pre- 
emptory  debate  on  many  of  the 
amendments  was  troublesome. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  I  must  oppose  this 
legislation.  It  is  my  expectation  that 
the  Supreme  Court  will  look  upon  this 
legislation  as  unconstitutional,  and 
that  the  Senate  will  eventually  have 
to  reevaluate  the  unfortunate  action  it 
is  taking  today. 

•  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  no 
right  is  more  fundamental  to  our  de- 
mocracy than  the  right  to  vote.  In 
1870,  the  15th  amendment  to  our  Con- 
stitution was  ratified  to  prevent  States 
from  denying  an  individual  his  right  to 
vote  because  of  his  race,  color,  or  his 
having  been  a  slave.  Unfortunately, 
though  the  15th  amendment  gave 
blacks  and  other  minorities  the  right 
to  vote,  some  States  and  counties  were 
able  to  deny  them  their  part  in  our 
electoral  process  by  discriminatory 
election  laws  and  voting  practices.  In 
denying  these  individuals  the  right  to 
vote,  these  states  prevented  them 
from  participating  in  our  democracy. 

In  1965,  Congress  passed  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  to  enforce  the  15th  amend- 
ment. The  Voting  Rights  Act  specifi- 
cally prohibits  States  or  counties  from 
using  literacy  tests,  registration  re- 
quirements,, or  election  practices 
which  would  deny  minorities  the  right 
to  vote  and  have  their  vote  count.  The 
Voting  Rights  Act  went  further  to 
insure  no  minority  voting  rights  or 
access  to  the  electoral  process  were 
denied  by  practices  designed  to  insure 
a  white  majority. 

These  provisions  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  are  law  and  will  remain 
law.  In  these  provisions,  and  in  total, 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  has  been  the 
most  effective  piece  of  civil  rights  leg- 
islation ever  passed.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I, 
and  my  colleagues,  have  spoken  of  the 
overwhelming  support  for  this  legisla- 
tion, in  the  form  reported  by  the  com- 
mittee. I  have  noted  the  support  from 
groups  and  individuals  around  the 
country.  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Record,  editorials  and  articles  as  well 
as  the  letters  of  support  that  I.  and 
my  colleagues  have  received. 


These  communications  represent 
Americans  from  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. They  represent  Americans  from 
the  various  religious  denomination, 
bar  groups,  public  service  organiza- 
tions, and  others  concerned  about  pro- 
tecting voting  rights  for  all  Americans. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Leadership  CoNmtZKCE 

oil  Civil  Rights, 
Washington,  D.C..  June  4,  1982. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  the  160  na- 
tional organizations  comprising  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  we  want  to 
once  again  express  our  deepest  appreciation 
for  your  co-sponsorship  of  S.  1992.  the  Ma- 
thias-Kennedy-OoIe  bill  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

We  believe  that  the  legislation  as  reported 
out  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  by  a 
17-1  vote  is  good,  fair,  and  effective.  While 
achieving  the  objectives  of  the  bill  passed 
389-24  by  the  House  of  Representatives,  it 
allays  the  fears  (which  we  believe  were  un- 
founded) that  some  have  raised  regarding 
that  measure. 

We  look  forward  to  working  with  you  to 
oppose  weakening  amendments  and.  if  there 
is  a  filibuster,  to  invoke  cloture  at  the  earli- 
est opportunity. 

Under  separate  cover  we  have  sent  you 
and  your  staff  briefing  materials  on  the  bill 
and  the  issues  which  will  be  the  principal 
focus  of  the  floor  debate. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  would  like 
additional  materials,  please  call  Ralph  Neas 
at  667-1780. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely, 

Bemjamim  L.  Hooks, 

ChatrpenoTL 
Ralph  O.  Neas, 

Executive  Director. 

Natiomal  Urbah  LxAonE.  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  16, 1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  KKNinDY, 
Russell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  National 
Urban  League  takes  this  opportunity  to  im- 
press upon  you  once  again  our  position  on 
the  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965.  We  firmly  and  unequivocally  support 
passage  of  S.  1992  without  compromise, 
without  amendment. 

The  bill  which  is  currently  before  you  is  a 
bipartisan  agreement  sponsored  by  Senators 
Dole,  Kennedy,  and  Mathias  and  supported 
by  the  White  House.  Although  we  support 
thU  initiative,  we  considered  it  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  from  our  original 
position.  This  letter  is  therefore  to  reaffirm 
the  position  of  the  National  Urban  League: 
We  do  not  depart  from  the  present  language 
of  S.  1992. 

We  urge  you  to  pass  S.  1992  expeditiously 
to  ensure  the  effectiveness  of  voting  protec- 
tions for  all  Americans. 
Sincerely, 

Maudine  R.  Cooper, 
Vice  President,  for  Washington 

operations. 

American  Association 
or  University  Woicen. 
Idaho  Falls,  Idaho.  May  IS,  1982. 
Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  Idaho  Palls 
branch  of  AAUW  continues  to  support  the 


Voting    Rights    Act    without    any   amend- 
ments. Your  support  of  civil  rights  protec- 
tions will  be  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 

R.  Kay  Snyder, 

Legislative  chair. 
Linda  Martin, 

President. 

Delta  Sigma  Thkta  Sorority.  Inc.. 

Tdskegex  Alumnae  Chapter. 

May  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  As  president  of 
the  Tuskegee  Alumnae  Chapter  of  Delta 
Sigma  Theta  Sorority,  Inc.,  a  public  service 
organization  with  a  national  membership  of 
over  one-hundred  thousand  Black  women 
and  a  local  membership  of  one-hundred  and 
sixty,  I  urge  you  to  support  S.  1992  without 
any  amendments. 

Your  favorable  consideration  of  this  re- 
quest is  urgently  solicited  and  i^preciated. 
Sincerely, 

Oeraldine  p.  Oldham, 

President 

Mailcram 
National  Education  Association, 

Washington  D.C,  June  8, 1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  more  than  1.7  million 
members  of  the  National  E^ducation  Associa- 
tion, we  strongly  urge  you  to  support  S. 
1992,  the  MathiasKennedy-Dole  blU, 
oppose  weakening  amendments,  and  vote 
for  cloture  at  the  earliest  opportunity  if 
there  is  a  filibuster. 

Linda  Tarr-Whelar. 
Director  of  Government  Relations. 

National  Education  Association. 

People  for  the  American  Way. 
Washington,  D.C,  June  8,  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  On  behalf  of 
People  for  the  American  Way  and  our  na- 
tional membership  of  75.000.  I  urge  you  to 
support  S.  1992,  the  Mathias-Kennedy-Dole 
Bill  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965. 

People  for.  a  non-profit,  nonpartisan  edu- 
cational organization  dedicated  to  promot- 
ing and  protecting  our  constitutional  rights 
and  freedoms,  agrees  with  S.  1992's  sponsors 
that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  our  nation's 
most  important  and  effective  civU  rights  law 
and  should  be  extended.  The  question  of 
civil  rights  is  of  direct  and  urgent  concern  to 
us.  The  rights  of  minorities  are  so  funda- 
mental to  our  constitutional  and  religious 
freedoms  as  a  nation  and  as  Americans  that 
they  are  indistinguishable  from  the  rights 
of  us  all. 

We  hope  that  you  will  oppose  all  weaken- 
ing amendments  that  may  be  offered  and  all 
attempts  at  filibuster. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Sincerely, 

Anthony  T.  Podesta, 

Executive  Director. 

United  Steelworkers  or  America, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  4,  1982. 
Dear  Senator:  One  of  the  more  successful 
civil   rights   legislative   initiatives  was   the 
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Votin«  Rights  Act.  Its  previous  extension 
was  eminently  Justified  by  review  of  its  en- 
forcement history  and  its  impact  in  address- 
ing voting  discrimination. 

The  current  proposal  to  extend  the  law  is 
equally  Justifiable,  especially  since  it  pro- 
vides the  sUtes  with  a  self-initiating  with- 
drawal from  the  pre-clearance  obligations  of 
Section  5. 

The  clarification  in  Section  2  of  what  con- 
stitutea  discriminating  action  in  the  elector- 
al process  provides  a  statutory  restwnse  to 
the  "intent"  vs  the  "results"  standard.  The 
language  developed  by  Senators  Mathias, 
Dole  and  Kennedy  allows  the  Act  to  contin- 
ue, in  an  evenhanded  manner,  equal  partici- 
pation in  the  election  process. 

We  urge  your  support  of  the  biU  which 
has  been  reported  out  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. Since  the  bill  represents  a  sincere 
consensus  we  suggest  that  it  be  passed  with- 
out any  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

JORlf  J.  SHKZRAlf , 

Leffitlative  Director. 

U.S.  Cathouc  Comterence,  De- 
PAXTMEirr  OP  Social  Develop- 
MEirr  Alto  World  Peace, 

Waahington.  D.C..  June   ,  1982. 

Deak  Senator:  The  Senate  will  shortly 
vote  on  legislation  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  sup- 
port S.  1992,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Judi- 
ciary Committee. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  one  of  the  most 
important  civil  rights  laws  ever  passed  by 
Congress.  It  has  opened  the  political  process 
to  millions  of  minority  citizens  who  were 
previously  excluded  because  of  their  skin 
color  or  language.  While  significant  gains 
have  been  made  in  minority  voter  registra- 
tion, in  voting  and  In  the  election  of  minori- 
ties to  public  office,  the  promise  of  equal 
participation  in  the  political  arena  still  re- 
mains unfulfilled.  It  is  because  of  continued 
obstacles  to  equal  participation  that  the 
crucial  safeguards  of  the  Act  must  be  ex- 
tended. 

Amendments  to  the  Committee-passed  bill 
which  would  require  an  "intent"  test,  as 
well  as  those  which  would  weaken  the  ball- 
out  provision,  would  seriously  undermine 
the  effectiveness  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

IMl'KMT  TEST 

In  the  debate  over  the  intent  test,  one 
should  not  ignore  that  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  passed  because  previous  efforts  to 
secure  the  rights  gxiaranteed  by  the  Fif- 
teenth Amendment  had  not  been  effective. 
It  was  agreed  that  the  right  to  vote  deserves 
special  Judicial  protections  as  the  "preserver 
of  all  other  rights."  The  intent  test,  because 
It  is  a  difficult  standard  "to  meet,  could  di- 
rectly affect  the  continuation  of  practices 
which  effectively  discriminate  against  mi- 
nority voters.  In  this  respect,  the  debate 
over  the  Intent  test  is  a  debate  over  the 
most  fundamental  of  all  rights  to  participa- 
tion in  a  democratic  society  and  whether  or 
not  abuses  will  go  unchallenged. 

BAILOUT 

We  do  not  support  a  more  permissive  bail- 
out standard  than  the  one  established  by  S. 
1M2.  The  bailout  provision  in  the  bUl  would 
for  the  first  time  allow  states  and  counties 
to  escape  the  preclearance  coverage  estab- 
lished in  Section  5  of  the  Act.  A  more  per- 
missive bailout  would  weaken  the  preclear- 
ance requirement  and  the  protections  it  af- 
fords minority  voters. 


I  Church  of  the  Brethren, 
Washington,  D.C.,  May  25.  1982. 

Senator  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Offiie  Building, 
Waahingtorif  D.C. 

Dear  SenXtor  Kennedy:  It  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  Exten- 
sion bill,  S.J1992,  as  voted  out  of  the  Judici- 
ary Commiljtee  on  May  4,  will  be  before  the 
full  Senate  ♦fithln  the  next  week  or  two. 

Our  government  is  to  rule  with  Justice  for 
all  persons  In  order  that  each  may  have  a 
rightful  place  within  our  society.  The 
Church  of  ihe  Brethren,  in  upholding  this 
principle,  s»«jports  protection  of  the  right  to 
vote  as  on^  of  the  basic  Constitutional 
rights  to  bi  preserved  for  all.  We  believe 
that  S.  1992  in  its  present  form  provides  for 
the  essenti^,  long-range  legal  protection  of 
those  rights  which  our  country  continues  to 
need. 

This  major  civil  rights  bill  Is  now  ready 
for  Senate  action  because  of  the  commit- 
ment and  work  of  many  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations. We  recogn^  that  your  dedica- 
tion and  involvement  has  been  critical  to 
the  advancement  of  this  legislation,  and  we 
want  to  expi  ess  our  appreciation  to  you. 
Sincer  ily. 

Ronald  P.  Hanpt, 

Director. 

America  ?    Federation    op    Labor 

AND  C(  NGRESS  OP  INDUSTRIAL  OR- 

ganiza;  'IONS, 

1  Tashington,  D.C,  June  4, 1982. 
Dear  Senattor:  The  extension  and  amend- 
ment of  th4  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  is 
now  before  jthe  VS.  Senate  as  its  pending 
business  (S.  |992).  The  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  a  ciWl  rights  law  which  has  worked 
effectively  (»  open  electoral  opportunities 
to  minority  citizens.  The  current  amend- 
ments in  S.  1992  extend  the  law,  give  cov- 
ered jurisdictions  the  opportunity  to  "ball 
out"  from  coverage  of  the  pre-clearance  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  and  clarify  the  legal 
standard  necessary  to  prove  voting  discrimi- 
nation. 

These  amendments  have  had  thorough 
legislative  scrutiny.  The  bill,  reported  17-1 
by  the  Senfte  Judiciary  Committee,  Is  a 
tribute  to  the  legislative  prowess  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee  who  worked  so 
effectively  to  craft  a  bill  now  co-sponsored 
by  75  membf  rs  of  the  Senate. 

Obviously^  amendments  will  be  offered  on 
the  Senate  l|oor  to  this  legislation.  No  Issue 
which  wUl  be  raised  on  the  floor,  however, 
has  not  been  analyzed  in  one  form  or  an- 
other as  thl^  legislation  has  come  through 
the  legislative  process.  Further  amendments 
in  our  Judgiient,  will  not  enhance  the  prod- 
uct of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
may  prove  t#  be  counterproductive.  Certain- 
ly any  attettipte  to  stall  the  procedures  of 
the  U.S.  Senate  in  debating  and  voting  on 
this  legislation  are  totally  without  merit. 

The  AFL-pIO  urges  you  to  vote  in  favor 
of  S.  1992  Without  delay  or  damage  of  a 
finely  craftfd  bill.  Passage  of  S.  1992  will 
allow  the  C^gress  and  the  country  to  point 
with  Justifiij>le  pride  to  a  civil  rights  accom- 
plishment o|  truly  significant  proportions. 
Slncerfly, 

j  Ray  Denison, 

Direct  or.  Department  of  Legislation. 


Hon.  Edward  M 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.6. 
To  all  U.S.  Sena  ors. 

Senate  will  coisider  S.  1992 
blU, 


shortly. 


June  18,  1982 


[Mailgram] 

United  Food  and 
ICoiufERciAL  Workers, 
WaJfiington,  D.C.  June  3,  1982. 
Kennedy, 


voting  rights 
"this  extremely  important 
measure  to  assure  most  basic  political  right 
to  all  citizens  was  overwhelmingly  approved 
by  Judiciary  Committee.  It  deserves  over- 
whelming approval  on  Senate  floor.  We  re- 
spectfully urge  you  to  support  S.  1992  and 
oppose  all  ameddments.  If  filibuster  devel- 
ops, please  vote  ^or  cloture. 
Thank  you.     I 

I      William  H.  Wynn, 
I   International  President 

EMailgram] 
National  Conference  of 

I  Christians  and  Jews, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  June  2,  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy. 
U.S.  Senate,        1 
Washington,  D.Q. 

Dear  Senator:  As  president  of  the  Nation- 
al conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  an  or- 
ganization which  has  been  in  the  continuing 
struggle  to  combat  bigotry  and  prejudice 
since  our  founding  in  1928,  I  am  asking  all 
Members  of  tht  United  States  Senate  to 
support  the  M4thias-Kennedy-Dole  voting 
righte  bill  <S.  1B92)  when  it  comes  to  the 
floor  for  full  deqate. 

We  were  deep^  disturbed  at  positions  ad- 
vocated last  year  which  were  apparently  de- 
signed to  emasculate  the  historic  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  19^5. 

Therefore,  it  Is  with  heartfelt  gratitude 
that  we  congratulate  Senator  Bob  Dole  of 
Kansas  for  his  brilliant  leadership  in  find- 
ing a  formula  th|it  is  acceptable  to  everyone. 
To  quote  President  Reagan,  the  way  has 
been  paved  "toi^ard  swift  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  A|ct  by  the  entire  Congress." 

Indeed,  it  has^  and  Senators  Kennedy  of 
Massachusetts  ^d  Mathias  of  Maryland 
also  are  to  be  congratulated  for  their  forth- 
right defense  of  hard-won  civil  rights  for 
American  citizens. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  was  a  na- 
tional victory  in  the  long  and  continuing 
fight  by  so  many  Americans  of  all  color  and 
religions  against  higotry. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  high  cost  in  human 
life  that  was  paid  to  acquire  the  precious 
right  to  vote.       I 

And  let  us  notnorget  the  courage  of  those 
such  as  Andrew  Goodman,  Michael 
Schwemer,  James  Chaney  and  Viola  Liuzzo 
who  were  murdered  for  their  efforts  to 
secure  constitutionally  guaranteed  voting 
rights.  I 

We  hope  everyone  will  recognize  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  need  to  pass  Senate  bill  S. 
1992  without  any  weakening  amendments. 
Dr.  David  Hyatt. 

President 

National  Co  nperence  of  State 

Legislatures, 
Wash\ngton,  D.C.  May  27,  1982. 
Dear  Senator:  As  the  Senate  prepares  to 
consider  S.  1992,  a  bill  that  would  extend 
sections  of  the  voting  Rights  Act,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures,  the 
official  representative  of  the  nation's  7500 
state  legislators,  supports  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  id  and  encourages  you  to 
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vote  for  the  extension  of  this  important  leg- 
islation. 

We  strongly  encourage  you  to  support  the 
compromise  language  for  section  2  of  S. 
1992.  The  National  Conference  of  State  Leg- 
islatures has  adopted  a  policy  which  states 
that,  ".  .  .  discriminatory  results  are  more 
accurate  Indicators  of  discriminatory  voting 
practices  than  proof  of  intent ..."  Thus,  we 
could  support  the  new  language  adopted  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  for  section 
2.  We  think  the  new  language  makes  clear 
that  proportional  representation  is  not  man- 
dated by  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and,  at  the 
same  time  ensures  that  minority  citizens 
will  have  equal  access  to  the  voting  process. 

We  hope  you  will  consider  our  views  when 
S.  1992  is  debated  on  the  Senate  floor,  and 
that  you  will  vote  against  any  amendments 
that  would  weaken  or  delay  the  impact  of 
section  2  and  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act. 

Sincerely, 

David  Nething, 
Chairman,  State-Federal  Assembly  Ma- 
jority   Leader,    North    Dakota    State 
Senate. 
International      Union,      United 
Automobile,  Aerospace   &  Agri- 
cultural Implement  Workers  op 
America— UAW, 

WashingtoTL  D.C,  May  17,  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  As  you  know.  It  is  generally 
recognized  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  is  perhaps  the  most  effective  of  all  civil 
rights  measures  enacted  by  the  Congress. 
Since  It  was  first  proposed,  the  UAW  has 
supported  this  critically— important  statute 
and  legislation  to  extend  and  Improve  It 
each  time  the  Issue  has  been  consideed  in 
Congress. 

The  Senate  now  has  a  historic  opportuni- 
ty to  demonstrate  to  all  Americans  Its  con- 
tinuing and  firm  commitment  to  the  propo- 
sition that  the  right  to  vote  should  be  effec- 
tively guaranteed  for  nil  citizens.  It  can  do 
so  by  enthusiastically  and  overwhelmingly 
approving  the  Mathias-Kennedy-Dole  bill 
(S.  1992),  as  reported  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Prompt  passage  of  this  legislation,  in  our 
view.  Is  absolutely  essential.  We  believe 
strongly  that  votes  for  S.  1992,  as  reported, 
and  agidnst  all  weakening  amendments  will 
be  votes  for  fairness,  for  equality  and  In  the 
national  interest. 

On  behalf  of  the  UAW  and  its  member- 
ship, I  urge  you  to  vote  for  S.  1992  and 
against  all  attempts  to  weaken  it.  We  will 
appreciate  your  support. 
Sincerely, 

Dick  Warden, 
Legislative  Director. 

League  op  Women  Voters 

OF  THE  United  States, 
Washington  D.C,  May  5,  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  Delegates  to  the  35th  Na- 
tional Convention  of  the  League  of  Women 
Voters  meeting  In  Houston  Tex.,  urge  your 
strong  support  for  S.  1992,  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  extension,  as  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  We  urge  you 
to  oppose  all  weakening  sunendments.  Noth- 
ing Is  more  fundamental  to  the  American 
democratic  form  of  government  than  the 
right  to  vote.  S.  1992,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  will  protect  the  right  to  vote  for 


millions  of  minority  Americans.  We  urge 
your  support  without  amendment. 

League  op  Women  Voters. 

National  Association  op 

Social  Workers,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C,  May  25,  1982. 
To  the  Senate: 

The  National  Association  of  Social  Work- 
ers (NASW)  90,000  members  nationwide, 
urges  you  to  vote  for  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  (S.  1992)  and  to  vote 
against  any  weakening  amendments. 

We  believe  the  bi-partisan  bill  is  a  fair 
compromise  that  can  effectively  guard 
against  discriminatory  electoral  processes 
without  imposing  a  quota  system  of  any 
type.  NASW  has  a  long-standing  commit- 
ment to  the  fight  against  discrimination. 
Anti-discrimination  Is  ranked  among  our  top 
five  priorities  by  NASW's  E>elegate  Assem- 
bly, the  Association's  highest  policymaking 
body.  The  Voting  Rights  Act  Is  one  of  the 
few  items  on  the  current  Congressional 
agenda  which  contributes  directly  to  that 
goal. 

At  a  time  when  so  much  of  the  business  of 
Congress  Is  dominated  by  economic  con- 
cerns, extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
provides  an  opportunity  for  you  to  affirm 
your  belief  In  equality  without  having  to  be 
concerned  with  a  price  tag.  I  hope  you  will 
seize  this  opportunity  by  voting  yes  on  the 
Mathias-Kennedy-Dole  bill  and  against 
weakening  amendments. 
Sincerely. 

C.  Annette  Maxey,  ACSW, 

Executive  Director. 

American  Bar  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  AprU  26.  1982. 
Re  support  Voting  Rights  Act  extension,  S. 

1992.  with  "results"  test. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  On  behalf  of  the 
290,000-member  American  Bar  Association, 
I  urge  your  continued  support  for  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965,  as  amend- 
ed. I  also  urge  you  to  endorse  amendments 
to  the  subcommittee-approved  version  of  S. 
1992  to  reestablish  the  "results"  standard 
for  proving  violations  of  the  Act  and  to 
relax  the  provisions  under  which  Jurisdic- 
tions may  "ball  out"  from  coverage  of  the 
Section  5  preclearance  requirements  (or  be 
administratively  exempted  In  the  case  of  a 
local  jurisdiction  with  less  than  a  5-percent 
minority  population). 

I  had  the  privilege  of  outlining  the  Asso- 
ciation's reasons  for  our  support  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  during  Chairman  Hatch's 
Subcommittee  hearings,  and  commend  Sen- 
ator Hatch  for  the  expeditious  and  balanced 
consideration  by  him  and  his  subcommittee. 
However,  I  regret  the  narrow  approval  by 
the  Constitution  Subcommittee  of  a  so- 
called  "simple  extension"  of  the  Act  with- 
out either  approving  a  results  standard  for 
violations  of  the  Act,  or  making  It  easier  for 
Jurisdictions  required  to  preclear  voting  law 
changes  to  bail  out  from  those  require- 
ments. Consequently,  I  must  take  exception 
to  the  accuracy  of  some  of  the  interpreta- 
tions of  current  constitutional  law  included 
in  the  Subcommittee's  report  on  S.  1992.  In 
this  regard,  the  ABA's  views  are  on  record 
with  the  Subcommittee  and,  consequently,  I 
win  only  address  here  the  absolute  necessity 
of  approving  a  results  test  for  Section  2. 

P^rst,  a  results  standard  for  proving  viola- 
tions of  the  Act's  prohibition  on  discrimina- 
tory voting  practices  is  fully  within  the  leg- 


islative power  of  Congress  to  establish.  Such 
a  provision  would  not  overturn  the  Supreme 
Court's  Interpretation  of  the  14th  and  15th 
AmendmenU  In  the  City  of  MotMe  v. 
Bolden,  446  U.S.  55  (1980).  To  the  contrary, 
the  ABA'S  strong  opposition  to  attempts  to 
alter  constitutional  law  through  legislation 
would  place  us  first  in  line  against  a  results 
test  If  It  were  a  back-door  attempt  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  It  is  not,  and  the  scope  of 
the  Bolden  decision's  application  to  cases 
arising  under  the  14th  Amendment  will 
remain  imaltered. 

Second,  the  results  test  is  the  only  effec- 
tive means  by  which  Congress  can  continue 
the  Voting  RighU  Act  principle  Congress 
itself  established— namely,  that  all  citizens 
shall  have  equal  access  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. The  basic  purpose  of  the  1965  Act  was 
to  eradicate  discrimination  in  voting  In  fact, 
and  the  addition  of  an  explicit  results  test 
to  the  Act  continues  this  assurance.  Unfor- 
tunately, it  has  been  claimed  that  the  re- 
sults standard  will  require  proportionality 
in  an  election  outcome.  This  is  simply 
wrong.  The  original  text  of  S.  1992— which 
is  identical  to  the  version  overwhelmingly 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives— 
explicitly  clarifies  this  point,  and  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  should,  consequently,  reject 
misleading  assertions  that  racial  quotas  will 
be  required  in  elections.  The  results  stand- 
ard is  not  aimed  at  the  numerical  result  of 
an  election,  but  rather  Is  aimed  at  the  dis- 
criminatory result  of  excluding  any  citizen 
from  full  participation  In  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. 

Finally,  the  results  test  does  not  require  a 
court  to  affix  blame  for  Illegal  discrimina- 
tion—It is  not  a  punitive  test,  but  a  legal 
standard  which  seeks  to  eliminate  illegal 
voting  practices.  The  failure  of  the  Commit- 
tee to  adopt  the  results  test,  however,  will 
subject  state  and  local  officials  under  the 
Intent  standard  of  Bolden  to  unnecessary 
and  protracted  litigation,  as  the  recent  dis- 
trict court  opinion  on  remand  of  the  Bolden 
decision  demonstrates.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  was  not  a  criminal  statute  by  which  a 
person  is  adjudged  Innocent  or  guilty  by 
reason  of  his  intent  or  state  of  mind,  and 
should  not  be  turned  into  one.  This  is 
simply  a  statute  designed  to  prevent  the  re- 
sults of  voter  discrimination. 

I  commend  you  for  your  bringing  S.  1992 
to  the  full  Committee  in  order  to  assure 
timely  congressional  action.  Continuation  of 
the  landmark  Voting  Rights  Act  is  a  nation- 
al priority,  and  is  one  of  the  ABA's  top  legis- 
lative priorities.  For  the  Association,  I  urge 
support  for  amendments  enacting  a  results 
test  and  a  more  flexible  bail  out  provision. 
As  amended,  I  endorse  prompt  approval  of 
S.  1992. 

Sincerely, 

David  R.  Brink. 

American  Association  op 

University  Women. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  12,  1982. 
Hon.  ElDWARD  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Association  of  University  Women,  repre- 
senting 190,000  college-educated  women, 
thanks  you  for  your  co-sponsorship  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  and  urges  you  to  vote  for 
S.  1992  as  amended  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  and  without  further  changes.  In 
1964  the  AAUW  worked  for  passage  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act,  and  since  that  time  mem- 
bers have  supported  not  only  the  Voting 
Rights   Act   of    1965.   but   also  subsequent 
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voter  regiBtration  legislation.  At  their  recent 
Centennial  Convention  AAUW  members 
reaffirmed  their  support  for  elimination  of 
discrimination  based  on  sex,  race,  ethnic 
origin,  creed,  marital  and  socio-economic 
status,  age  or  disability. 

The  AAUW  strongly  favors  language  in 
the  bill  before  the  Senate  which  enforces 
the  "results"  test  as  proof  of  voter  discrimi- 
nation. This  standard  of  proof  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  When  reinforced  by  language  in 
the  bill  disallowing  proportional  representa- 
tion as  the  sole  means  to  prove  discrimina- 
tion. Section  2  of  the  bill  is  strong,  moder- 
ate, and  enforceable. 

AAUW  also  supports  the  predearance 
"bailout"  section  of  the  bill  that  provides 
that  these  provisions  shall  expire  at  the  end 
of  25  years.  In  past  years  this  Section  has 
served  as  the  principle  enforcement  tool  for 
the  Voting  Rights  Act,  and  the  Association 
sees  it  as  essential  that  it  remain  intact  now. 
In  many  instances  the  use  of  this  Section 
has  made  it  possible  to  avoid  discriminatory 
procedures  before  they  were  put  into  place 
by  local  governments.  At  the  same  time,  the 
focus  of  the  predearance  procedure  on  a 
limited  number  of  states  has  allowed  for  ef- 
ficient enforcement  of  the  Act.  The  Associa- 
tion hopes  that  at  the  end  of  another  25 
years,  this  Section  will  prove  to  be  obsolete 
and  unnecessary.  Until  that  time,  however, 
it  remains  a  very  important  part  of  the  law. 

Extension  of  the  bilingual  provision  of  the 
Act  ia  likewise  supported  by  the  AAUW. 
While  dtizens  of  the  US  should  be  encour- 
aged to  become  fluent  in  English,  they 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  in  the 
voting  process  if  they  are  not. ,  Intelligent, 
informed  voting  is  a  cornerstone  of  democ- 
racy and  should  be  within  reach  of  every  US 
citizen. 

On  behalf  of  AAUW,  I  am  pleased  to  en- 
dorse the  Voting  Rights  Act  as  amended  by 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee.  We  thank 
you  for  your  leadership  on  this  important 
legislation  and  hope  you  will  support  it  on 
the  floor  and  oppose  all  weakening  amend- 
ments. 

Sincerely, 

Mary  Pttrceli.. 

extdisioh  op  the  voting  rights  act— 

Statement  on 

(By  National  League  of  Cities) 

The  National  League  of  Cities,  which  rep- 
resents 15,000  cities  through  direct  member- 
ship or  membership  in  our  affiliated  state 
munidpal  leagues,  strongly  supports  exten- 
sion of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  contin- 
ued existence  of  governmental  practices 
that  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  many  citizens 
is  evidence  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
should  be  extended  and  strengthened. 

Cities  have  a  vital  and  continuing  interest 
in  the  development,  maintenance,  and  ex- 
tension of  vigorous  and  effective  civil  rights 
policies.  Strong  civil  rights  laws  guarantee 
that  citizens  have  the  right  to  equal  repre- 
sentation. Without  such  a  right,  public  serv- 
ices and  benefits  are  not  likely  to  be  distrib- 
uted on  an  equitable  basis. 

Since  adoption  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
in  1965,  the  registration  and  voting  rates  for 
minorities  have  increased  dramatically  and 
the  number  of  minority  elected  officials  has 
increased  significantly.  However,  numerous 
practices  and  procedures  are  still  used  to 
prevent  full  participation  of  minorities  in 
the  electoral  process  and  in  government. 
The  inability  of  minorities  to  participate 
fully  in  government  can  adversely  affect  mi- 
nority communities  in  many  ways,  including 
the  following:  (1)  minorities  may  receive 


fewer  and  Icjarer  quality  governmental  serv- 
ices: (2)  undesirable  governmental  facilities, 
such  as  garljage  dumps,  may  be  located  in 
minority  arsis:  (3)  the  minority  community 
frequently  Ig^not  provided  with  equal  health 
and  safety  (i>sp>ecially  police  and  fire)  serv- 
ices; (4)  the  ninority  community  often  does 
not  have  eqi  al  access  to  parks,  recreational, 
and  cultural  facilities;  and  (5)  minorities 
may  not  ha«e  a  proportional  share  of  local 
government  employment. 

Shifts  from  elective  to  appointive  office, 
racial  gerrymandering,  redistricting,  at-large 
elections,  and  annexations  are  some  of  the 
devices  whicli  have  been  used  to  prevent  the 
election  of  Qiinority  officials.  Inconvenient 
location  and  hours  of  registration,  frequent 
purgings  of  registration  lists  and  complicat- 
ed reregistr$tion  requirements,  refusal  to 
appoint  minority  registration  officials,  and 
dual  registration  requirements  for  county 
and  city  elections  are  some  of  the  govern- 
mental practices  which  act  as  barriers  to  mi- 
nority registration  and  voting. 

We  urge  tBe  Subcommittee  to  extend  the 
Voting  Righis  Act  with  the  following  three 
provisions:  (1)  establishment  of  an  effects 
rather  thanlan  intents  test  for  Section  2 
court  challenges  to  discriminatory  election 
procedures:  12)  extension  of  the  predear- 
ance requironents  of  Section  5  and  adop- 
tion of  a  permanent  bailout  procedure  for 
covered  jurisdictions:  and  (3)  extension  of 
the  bilingual  election  requirements  of  Sec- 
tion 203  thrdjgh  1992. 

ESTABLISHMENT  OF  AN  EPPECTS  TEST 

Section  2  df  the  Voting  Rights  Act,  a  per- 
manent provision  of  the  law  which  applies 
nationwide,  prohibits  voting  practices  and 
procedures  that  deny  the  right  to  vote  to  a 
person  becailse  of  his  race  or  color.  We  urge 
the  Subcommittee  to  amend  Section  2  of 
the  Act  to  iKquire  proof  of  discriminatory 
effects,  rather  than  discriminatory  purpose 
or  intent,  in  |cases  brought  under  this  provi- 
sion. This  cliange  is  necessary  to  provide  a 
mechanism  (or  challenging  the  legality  of 
voting  and  flection  procedures  which  are 
not  subject  to  the  law's  predearance  re- 
quirements, 'either  because  they  existed 
before  the  [voting  Rights  Act  was  first 
adopted  in  1P6S  or  because  they  arise  Juris- 
dictions not  Covered  by  Section  5. 

The  Supr^e  Court,  in  City  of  Mobile  v. 
Bolden,  446j  U.S.  65  (1980).  ruled  that  a 
voting  practice  or  procedure  violates  Section 
2  only  if  its  adoption  was  motivated  by  dis- 
criminatory Intent.  NLC  urges  the  Subcom- 
mittee to  restore  the  pre-Bolden  effects  test 
to  Section  2;  The  courts  should  be  allowed 
to  consider  the  discriminatory  voting  prac- 
tice in  detertilning  whether  the  law  was  vio- 
lated. The  latent  or  motivation  of  the  offi- 
cials who  approved  the  change  is  difficult  to 
prove  (and  nlay  be  impossible  to  prove  if  the 
officials  who  adopted  the  change  are  dead). 
The  effects  test  is  more  objective  and  practi- 
cal: evidence  that  elements  of  an  electoral 
system  are  discriminatory  and  that  voting 
discrimination  is  an  historical  fact  should 
suffice  to  e^ablish  a  violation  of  Section  2. 
In  contrast,  the  intents  test  is  a  highly  sub- 
jective and  Impractical  test:  evidence  of  a 
discriminatory  purpose  or  motivation  on  the 
part  of  the  officials  who  established  the 
procedure  of  requirement  (evidence  of  legis- 
lative purposes  is  frequently  nonexistent) 
would  be  gequired  to  comply  with  this 
standard.  T^e  remedy  provided  by  Section  2 
will  become  an  empty  promise  for  victims  of 
voting  discrfcnlnation  If  they  are  required  to 
meet  an  impossible  test— proof  of  intent. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  Section  2  in- 
cludes langi^age  explicitly  stating  that  the 
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law  does  not  crei  ite  a  right  of  proportional 
representation.  T  bus,  the  amendment  would 
simply  outlaw  co  iduct  which  has  the  effect 
of  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race,  color, 
or  membership  in  a  language  minority 
group.  I 

EXTENSION  or  PUCLEARANCE  REQUIREMENTS 
AND  ADOPTION  OP  A  PERMANENT  BAILOUT  PRO- 
CEDURE 

Section  5  of  th^  existing  law,  scheduled  to 
expire  on  August  6,  1982,  requires  that  juris- 
dictions with  a  history  of  voting  discrimina- 
tion submit  all  electoral  changes  for  pre- 
dearance to  the  Justice  Department  or  the 
District  Court  fot'  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Section  4  of  the!  Voting  Rights  Act  estab- 
lishes triggers  foif  determining  whether  a  ju- 
risdiction is  cov^ed.  Nine  states  and  por- 
tions of  13  others  are  subject  to  predear- 
ance requirements  based  on  their  use  of  ex- 
clusionary tests  Or  devices  (the  use  of  Eng- 
lish-only election!  materials  in  1972  in  juris- 
dictions where  al  single  language  minority 
group  comprised  more  than  5  percent  of  the 
voting  age  popuktion  was  also  deemed  an 
exclusionary  test  or  device)  in  1964,  1968. 
and  1972  and  voter  registration  or  turnout 
votes  of  less  tha^  50  percent  in  1964.  1968, 
and  1972.  We  vkgn  the  Subcommittee  to 
adopt  the  predearance  requirements  and 
the  new  bailout  procedure  proposed  in 
S.  1992. 

The  predearance  procedures  of  existing 
law  are  a  proven;  and  effective  tool  for  pre- 
venting discriminatory  voting  practices  and 
procedures  in  th<>se  jurisdictions  with  a  his- 
tory of  discrimination.  Such  an  extraordi- 
nary remedy  as  {predearance  is  justifiable 
because  it  protects  the  most  fundamental 
right  in  a  democratic  society— the  right  to 
vote.  Litigation-j-because  of  the  cost  and 
time  involved— c4nnot  guarantee  the  tlrnely 
protection  of  votkig  rights. 

The  bailout  procedures  proposed  in  S. 
1992  will  enable  those  jurisdictions,  which 
are  subject  to  predearance  requirements,  to 
terminate  their  I  predearance  obligations. 
We  believe  that  axe  bailout  procedure  is  fair 
and  equitable:  it!  gives  covered  jurisdictions 
an  incentive  to  Involve  minorities  in  their 
political  process^,  but  does  not  permit  ter- 
mination of  coverage  until  an  adequate 
record  of  complice  is  established.  Under 
the  bailout  procedures  of  S.  1992.  which 
would  become  effective  on  August  7.  1984.  a 
covered  jurisdiclSon  (the  political  subdivi- 
sions of  a  fully  iovered  state  are  explicitly 
allowed  to  bailout  by  obtaining  a  declarato- 
ry judgment  from  the  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Colunjbia. 

'  A  declaratory  Aidgment  for  bailout  will  be 
awarded  if  the  lurisdiction  proves  that  it 
(and  its  subunits)  have  met  the  bailout 
standards  for  th^  10  year  period  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  suit.  The  declaratory  judg 
ment  will  be  granted  if  during  these  10 
years:  (1)  the  jufisdiction  has  not  used  ex- 
clusionary tests  |or  devices:  (2)  the  federal 
courts  have  not  entered  a  final  judgment 
against  the  jurisdiction  for  having  violated 
the  voting  right^  law;  (3)  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  not  assigned  any  federal  exam- 
iners to  the  jurisdiction;  (4)  the  jurisdiction 
has  fully  complied  with  the  predearance  re- 
quirements of  Section  5  (e.g.,  the  Justice 
Department  has  not  objected  to  the  pro- 
posed changes);  and  (5)  the  jurisdiction  can 
establish  that  its  voting  procedures  are 
nondiscriminatory  and  it  has  expanded  op- 
portunities for  n^inority  participation. 

The  bailout  prt>cedure  provides  a  reasona- 
ble and  equitable  method  for  jurisdictions 
to  terminate  their  predearance  obligations. 
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We  strongly  urge  the  Subcommittee  to 
adopt  these  criteria  as  the  bailout  stand- 
ards. 

EXTENSION  OP  THE  BILINGUAL  ELECTION 
REQUIREMENTS  THROUGH  1993 

Two  provisions  of  the  existing  law  have 
significantly  increased  the  participation  of 
language  minorities  in  the  electoral  process. 
First,  jurisdictions  are  subject  to  special 
provisions  (i.e..  Section  5  predearance,  and 
Sections  6.  and  8,  authorizing  the  case  of 
federal  examiners)  if  they  used  English-only 
election  materials  (when  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  voting  age  population  are  mem- 
bers of  a  single  language  minority  group) 
and  registration  or  voter  turnout  was  less 
than  50  percent  in  1972.  (This  requirement 
was  discussed  in  Section  I  of  this  state- 
ment.) Second,  jurisdictions  must  provide 
language  assistance  when  members  of  a 
single  language  minority  group  make  up 
more  than  5  percent  of  the  voting  age  popu- 
lation and  their  illiteracy  rate  is  higher 
than  the  national  rate.  This  provision  is 
scheduled  to  expire  in  1985. 

We  urge  extension  of  the  language  assist- 
ance provisions  of  Section  203  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  through  1902.  Availability  of 
language  assistance  (e.g..  bilingual  ballots 
and  instructions)  guarantees  the  integration 
of  language  minorities  into  the  political 
process  and  insures  a  more  democratic  socie- 
ty. 

CONCLUSION 

We  urge  the  Subcommittee  to  approve  a 
voting  rights  bill  that  will  provide  long-term 
protections  for  the  right  to  vote,  the  most 
fundamental  right  in  a  truly  democratic  so- 
ciety. We  believe  that  S.  1992  Includes  three 
critical  provisions:  (1)  an  effects  (rather 
than  intents)  standard  of  proof  for  court 
challenges  to  discriminatory  election  proce- 
dures; (2)  extension  of  the  predearance  re- 
quirements and  adoption  of  a  permanent 
bailout  procedure;  and  (3)  extension  of  the 
bilingual  election  requirements  through 
1992.  Without  these  three  provisions,  the 
voting  rights  laws  will  be  a  less  than  ade- 
quate protector  of  the  most  basic  constitu- 
tional right. 

As  city  officials,  we  believe  that  passage  of 
a  strong  voting  rights  law  is  necessary  to 
guarantee  democratic  governments.  City 
governments  are  not  likely  to  respond  to  the 
actual  needs  of  their  citizens  if  artificial 
barriers  prevent  full  participation  in  the 
electoral  process  by  all  segments  of  society. 
A  society  will  not  be  stable  and  democratic 
if  its  citizens  are  unable  to  participate  fully 
In  government  through  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. The  importance  of  protecting  this  con- 
stitutional right  cannot  be  underestimated 
and  more  than  justifies  the  extraordinary 
protections  of  the  existing  Voting  Rights 
Act  and  the  amendments  proposed  in  S. 
1992. 

F(X>D  AND  Beverage 
Trades  Department, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  19.  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  During  the  next 
few  days  you  and  your  colleagues  will  begin 
floor  consideration  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
extension  (S.  1992).  On  behalf  of  3  million 
members  in  our  fifteen  affiliated  unions,  I 
urge  you  to  support  this  legislation,  as  re- 
ported by  the  Judiciary  Conunittee,  without 
weakening  amendments. 

Minorities  compose  a  significant  part  of 
our  total  membership.  For  many  the  service 
trades  are  a  passport  into  the  economy,  pre- 


senting their  first  real  access  to  social  mo- 
bility and  personal  accomplishment.  And. 
exactly  as  our  trades  provide  their  economic 
opportunity,  we  support  the  broadest  possi- 
ble access  to  our  national  political  life. 

Accordingly,  we  are  proud  to  t>ack  the  bi- 
partisan biU  which  has  emerged  from  com- 
mittee, and  urge  you  to  give  it  your  vote 
when  it  comes  to  the  floor. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration.  With 
best  regards,  I  am 
Sincerely, 

Robert  F.  Harbrant, 

President 

NETWORK, 

Washington,  D.C.,  May  19.  1982. 

Dear  Senator:  Very  soon  you  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  cast  your  vote  for  the  most 
significant  civil  rights  legislation  to  face  this 
Congress,  the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  has  re- 
ported out  a  strong  and  effective  bill: 

It  clarifies  the  concern  over  proportional 
representation  and  defines  the  issue  as  a 
question  of  whether  minority  population 
groups  have  equal  access  to  the  political 
process. 

It  extends  for  25  years  fair  yet  strong  bail- 
out  provisions. 

NETWORK  members  throughout  the 
country  recognize  that  the  right  to  partici- 
pate in  public  policy  decisions  is  the  hall- 
mark of  our  democratic  system  of  govern- 
ment, and  that  the  ability  to  vote  is  key  in 
actualizing  that  right. 

NETWORK  urges  you  to  support  S.  1992 
as  reported  out  of  committee  and  to  oppose 
any  weakening  amendments. 
Sincerely, 

Nancy  Sylvester,  IHM, 

NETWORK  Lobbyist 

Communications  Workers 

OP  America, 
Washington,  D.C..  May  24.  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  The  Communications 
Workers  of  America,  representing  more 
than  650,000  members  nationwide,  strongly 
urges  you  to  support  S.  1992,  the  Mathias- 
Kennedy-Dole  bill  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  and  to  oppose  all  weakening 
amendments. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act,  with  its  vitally  im- 
portant predearance  provisions,  has  proven 
to  be  the  most  effective  means  of  allowing 
minorities  to  participate  in  the  nation's  po- 
litical process.  Yet  even  though  the  law  has 
curtailed  the  most  blatant  forms  of  voting 
discrimuiation,  numerous  barriers  to  elec- 
toral participation  still  exist.  Consequently, 
the  percentage  of  blacks  and  language  mi- 
norities registered  to  vote  remains  dispro- 
portionately low. 

The  bipartisan  extension  bill  Is  tough  but 
fair.  Along  with  extending  the  critical  pre- 
dearance requirements,  the  bill  facilitates 
the  ability  of  jurisdictions  to  "bail  out" 
from  predearance  coverage.  No  longer  will 
covered  jurisdictions  be  penalized  despite  re- 
forming voting  laws  and  practices  to  encour- 
age minority  registration  and  participation, 
but  neither  will  minorities'  rights  be  sacri- 
ficed. 

S.  1992  also  contains  provisions  which 
make  it  dear  that  a  discriminatory  result  is 
as  illegal  as  a  discriminatory  intent.  Yet 
while  the  bill  now  guarantees  that  discrimi- 
nation will  be  rooted  out.  it  at  the  same 
time  ensures  this  important  standard  will 
not  be  Interpreted  so  broadly  as  to  lead  to 
proportional  representation. 


The  right  to  vote  is  one  of  the  most  fun- 
damental rights  of  any  American  dtizen. 
Our  nation's  commitment  to  this  principle 
must  remain  steadfast.  Now  is  not  the  time 
to  dilute  this  right  by  weakening  the  legisla- 
tion which  clearly  has  been  the  best  means 
for  ensuring  minority  voting  participatitm. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Booe, 
Executive  Vice  President 

American  Federation  op  State, 
County  and  Municipal  Employ- 
ees, 

Washington,  D.C.  May  11.  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  Kennedy, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Kennedy:  The  American 
Federation  of  State,  County  and  Municipal 
Employees  (AFSCME).  a  labor  union  repre- 
senting more  than  one  million  public  em- 
ployees, thanks  you  for  your  support  of  the 
Dole-Mathias-Kennedy  amendment  during 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  mark-up  of 
legislation  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
of  1965. 

The  amendment  represents  a  good,  fair, 
and  effective  measure  that  achieves  the  ob- 
jective—full protection  of  voting  rights— of 
the  legislation  that  passed  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  fall  by  a  vote  of  389-24. 
We  trust  that  you  will  remain  steadfast  in 
your  support  of  this  compromise  and  will 
oppose  all  weakening  amendments  on  the 
Senate  floor. 
Sincerely, 

Gerald  W.  McEntee, 

International  President 
William  Lucy, 
International  Secretary-Treasurer. 

(From  the  American  Bar  Association 

Journal,  May  1982] 

Voting  Rights 

By  conunon  consent  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  of  1965  (42  U.S.C.  $  1973  et  seq.)  has 
been  an  amazingly  successful  piece  of  legis- 
lation. President  Brink  of  the  A.B.A.  said  in 
recent  testimony  before  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that,  as  a  result  of  the  act,  "more  mi- 
nority citizens  register  to  vote,  more  minori- 
ty citizens  vote,  and  increasing  numbers  of 
minority  citizens  serve  as  elected  represent- 
atives." In  fact,  he  added,  the  success  of  the 
act  is  "full  testament  to  its  continued  need." 

This  year  Section  5  of  the  act  must  be  re- 
newed by  Congress.  A  pioneering  center- 
piece of  the  act.  Section  5  requires  that  nine 
states  and  political  subdivisions  of  13  others 
submit  proposed  changes  in  their  voting 
laws  and  procedures  to  the  attorney  general 
for  approval.  Unhappy  as  these  states  and 
areas  may  be  with  this  provision,  the  fact  is 
that  since  1965  the  attorney  general  has  ob- 
jected under  this  predearance  procedure  to 
more  than  800  discriminatory  voting  law 
changes,  and  more  than  half  of  these  have 
occurred  since  the  act  was  last  extended  in 
1975.  In  the  face  of  this  evidence  of  continu- 
ing discrimination,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives voted  last  year  by  389  to  24  to  extend 
these  provisions  of  the  act.  An  identical 
Senate  bill  is  cosponsored  by  65  senators. 

At  the  1981  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association,  the  House  of  Delegates 
endorsed  extension  of  the  Section  5  pre- 
dearance provisions  with  an  amendment  to 
make  it  easier  for  jurisdictions  covered  by 
Section  5  to  exempt  themselves— to  "bail 
out"— from  the  requirements  by  showing 
the  United  States  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  that  discriminatory  proce- 
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dures  and  methods  have  been  eliminated 
and  that  there  has  been  a  hlatory  of  compli- 
ance with  the  act.  The  House-Passed  bill  lib- 
eralized existing  bail-out  procedures,  which 
the  Senate  also  Is  likely  to  favor. 

The  A.B.A.'s  resolution  goes  a  step  further 
and  recommends  that  the  attorney  general 
be  granted  discretion  to  exempt  administra- 
tively localities  with  small  minority  popula- 
tions within  states  covered  by  Section  5.  For 
Instance,  because  Texas  is  a  covered  state, 
all  political  entities  in  the  state  must  submit 
voting  law  changes  for  preclearance.  But  in 
some  of  these  entities  there  are  few  or  no 
minorities  and  no  danger  of  discrimination. 
The  A.B.A.  urges  that  the  attorney  general 
should  be  able  to  exempt  these  areas  by  ad- 
ministrative action.  The  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, however,  did  not  include  this 
provision  In  the  bOI  It  passed. 

Now  that  Senate  hearings  have  been  con- 
cluded. It  is  clear  that  the  Senate  floor 
debate  will  focus  more  on  a  proposed 
amendment  to  Section  2  of  the  act  than  on 
the  preclearance  provisions  of  Section  5— 
the  latter  now  having  been  endorsed  by 
former  opponents.  Section  2  applies  to  all 
states  and  political  subdivisions  and  pro- 
vides: "No  voting  qualification  or  prerequi- 
site to  voting,  or  standard,  practice,  or  pro- 
cedure shall  be  Imposed  or  applied  by  any 
state  or  political  subdivision  to  deny  or 
abridge  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color."  In  1980  in  City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden, 
446  U.S.  55,  a  splintered  Supreme  Court 
held  in  a  plurality  opinion  that  plaintiffs 
suing  under  Section  3  had  to  show  purposeful 
diacrimlnatlon  to  succeed.  The  amendment  to 
Section  3,  which  was  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  supported  by  the  A.B.A..  and 
approved  by  a  Senate  majority,  would  elimi- 
nate the  "Intent"  test  of  City  of  Mobile  for 
Voting  Rights  Act  cases  and  return  to  the 
"results"  test  outlined  in  White  v.  Regester, 
412  U.S.  755  (1973).  Under  this  standard  the 
plaintiffs'  burden  would  be  to  show  that  the 
political  process  "was  not  equally  open  to 
participation  by  the  group  in  question— that 
its  members  had  less  opportunity  than  did 
other  residents  in  the  district  to  participate 
in  the  political  processes  and  to  elect  legisla- 
tors of  their  choice."  Thus,  the  amendment 
to  Section  2  provides  that  practices  that 
result  in  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  the  right 
to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color  will  be 
proscribed;  intent  will  not  be  the  decisive 
factor. 

This  test  was  essentially  the  basis  for 
challenges  between  1965  and  1980.  It  makes 
good  sense  and  sound  law.  for  the  purpose 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  is  to  eradicate 
voting  discrimination,  not  to  affix  blame  or 
impose  penalties. 

As  Mr.  Brink  recognized  in  his  testimony, 
some  people  have  expressed  concern  that 
the  results  test  will  create  a  right  to  propor- 
tional representation  by  race  or  a  racial 
quota.  This  was  rejected  by  him.  as  it  has 
been  by  others,  as  a  scare  tactic  geared  to 
killing  this  civil  rights  measure.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  Justice  Department  opposes 
Incorporating  the  results  test  in  Section  2, 
and  the  case  against  that  test  was  stated  by 
Walter  Bems  in  the  March  issue  of  Com- 
mentary. 

The  Section  2  amendment,  however,  clear- 
ly provides  that  the  "fact  that  members  of  a 
minority  group  have  not  been  elected  in 
numbers  equal  to  the  group's  proportion  of 
the  population  shall  not,  in  and  of  itself, 
constitute  a  violation  of  this  section."  The 
results  standard  should  not  be  interpreted 
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to  go  as  tar  as  the  arguments  against  it  sug- 
gest, an4  certainly  the  in-and-of-itself  lan- 
guage stiould  make  that  clear.  The  amend- 
ment's purpose  is  to  restore  the  test  in 
effect  until  1980. 

The  voting  Rights  Act  works  and  should 
be  contilued  with  amendments  relaxifg  the 
bail-out  provisions  and  reinstituting  the  re- 
sults test  for  determining  when  discrimina- 
tion has!  occurred.  Mr.  Brink  has  included 
this  legi4ative  goal  on  his  short  list  of  prior- 
ity issuei,  a  priority  virtually  mandated  by 
the  votel  of  the  House  of  Delegates.  Con- 
gress ani  President  Reagan  should  cast  an 
equally  ktrong  vote  of  confidence  in  the 
electorial  equality  of  all  citizens. 


June  18,  1982 


version  shoul  d  be  at  least  as  strong  as  that 
of  the  House. 

Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  who  deny  their  support  to  extension 
of  an  effecti\^  Voting  Rights  Act  spurn  the 
legacy  of  tlK  first  Republican  president, 
Abraham  Lincoln. 


[Fratai  the  Raleigh  (N.C.),  News  and 

Observer,  May  2, 1982] 

Itest  for  Lincolh's  Paxtt 

In  truth,  there  should  be  no  controversy 
surroun(|ing  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is, 
after  all,  a  law  that  embodies  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  American  democracy.  And  it  is  an 
example  of  a  federal  law  that  has  actually 
worked  Well. 

Yet,  N^rth  Carolina's  Republican  senators 
delay  its  extension,  seek  to  water  It  down 
and,  in  general,  fight  it.  In  doing  so,  Jesse 
Helms  and  John  Blast  further  call  into  ques- 
tion their  own  and  their  party's  commit- 
ment to  the  participation  of  minorities  in 
the  nati<>i's  political  process. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  E4st  is  a  member,  has  before  It  legis- 
lation, identical  to  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  tbat  would  extend  the  voting  act  for 
10  years.  The  legislation  contains  a  crucial 
new  provision— that  a  violation  occurs  when 
a  state  or  local  election  system  "results"  in- 
discrimination against  blacks  or  Hlspanlcs. 

This  provision  is  needed  as  a  result  of  a 
1930  Supreme  Court  ruling.  In  a  Mobile, 
Ala.,  cast,  the  court  ruled  that  challengers 
to  an  Section  system  had  to  prove  an 
"intent"  to  keep  blacks  and  other  minorities 
from  winning  office.  If  every  Voting  Rights 
Act  case  entailed  delving  Into  the  "intent" 
of  officiids  who  adopted  a  particular  locale's 
election  laws,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  plvll  Rights  points  out  that  it  took 
more  thi  n  6.000  hours  of  lawyer's  time  and 
4,000  hours  of  the  time  of  witnesses,  and 
paralegals  to  make  the  case  that  Mobile  of- 
ficials intended  to  discriminate  when  they 
adopted  an  at-large  city  election  system. 

East  opposes  the  provision  that  requires 
only  proof  that  an  election  system  in  effect 
dlscrlmlaates.  Pointing  to  North  Carolina's 
recent  experience  with  legislative  redistrlct- 
ing,  the!  senator  argues  that  the  law  is 
moving  toward  guaranteeing  blacks  "pro- 
portional representation." 

East  orects  a  straw  man.  Prior  to  the 
Mobile  niling.  no  Voting  Rights  Act  ruling 
required!  proportional  representation  as  a 
remedy.  The  North  Carolina  House  and 
Senate  nedistricting  plans  do  not  guarantee 
that  blacks  will  be  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  the  state's 
population.  In  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where. What  the  Voting  Rights  Act  guards 
against  |s  blacks'  being  gerrymandered  out 
of  oppoktunltles  to  be  elected  to  public 
bodies.   I 

Sen.  HJobert  Dole,  R-Kan.,  reportedly  con- 
cerned Itiat  his  party  is  squandering  black 
political  support,  is  said  to  be  trying  to  find 
a  compromise  that  would  retain  the  House- 
passed  "results"  test  while  making  clear 
that  proportional  representation  is  not  re- 
quired. Whatever  the  Senate's  language,  its 


[Prom  the  Boston  Globe,  June  1,  19821 
No  Roadblock  to  Voting  Rights 

When  the  Senate  considers  the  proposed 
extension  of  i  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act, 
conservative  hardliner  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.) 
has  threatened  a  filibuster,  one  of  his  favor- 
ite delaying  titles  of  oppositon. 

He  wants  ja  weaker  "bailout"  method, 
easier  than  the  fair  and  achievable  Ken- 
nedy-proposed standard  by  which  states 
could  prove  a  record  worthy  enough  to 
merit  exclusion  from  the  federal  review, 
known  as  pr^learance  and  required  before 
changes  of  el^toral  procedures. 

Helms  also  specifically  opposes  the  meas- 
ure's Jurisdiction,  which  is  limited  in  full  or 
in  part  to  22i  states,  primarily  southern,  in- 
stead of  to  »11  50,  though  as  Wyoming's 
Alan  Simpsoi  put  it:  "Let's  not  blather 
about  a  douUe  standard.  This  stuff  (voting 
rights  violations)  never  started  in  my  state." 

What  does  Helms  hope  to  prove  by  this 
delaying  tactic?  He  can  talk  all  he  wants, 
but  that  is  not  expected  to  stop  the  exten- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  important  pieces  of 
civil  rights  le^lation. 

Bipartisan  support  is  strong,  as  indicated 
by  the  cosponsors,  65  of  100  senators.  More 
significantly,  earlier  this  month.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy and  Republican  Sens.  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas  and  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland 
hanmiered  out  a  compromise  that  has 
drawn  over^elming  backing,  the  belated 
blessing  of  tpe  Reagan  Administration  and 
approval  fro|n  the  Judiciary  Committee— 
certainly  enough  strength  to  shut  off  a  fill- 
buster.  J 

But  Helms  I  opposition,  detailed  in  a  letter 
to  fellow  senators,  could  cause  some  to  give 
more  serioui  consideration  to  proposed 
amendments  or  even  to  waffle  in  their  sup- 
port. He  has  threatened  or  organized  filibus- 
ters dozens  iof  times  during  his  10-year 
tenure  in  the  Senate.  He  has  previoulsy  op- 
posed other  civil  rights  legislation  and  has 
been  calling  for  the  dismantling  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  save  money. 

One  must  hope  that  Helms  will  clog  up 
the  works  only  temporarily.  Quick  passage 
is  necessary— the  law  expires  in  August— to 
continue  the  safeguarding  of  every  Ameri- 
can's right  td  vote. 

[Prom  the  pes  Moines  Register.  Mar.  25. 
I  1982] 

Justice  Di>>artment  Official's  View  of 
VoTiNa  Rights  Act  Challenges 

(IBy  Ralph  G.  Neas) 

It  is  regrettable  that  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Wiltam  Bradford  Reynolds'  Guest 
Opinion  in  tfte  March  24  Register  continues 
to  misrepresent  the  law  and  distort  the  facts 
regarding  the  effort  to  extend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  Iof  1965.  Reynolds'  assurance 
that  he  regards  the  right  to  vote  as  the 
"crown  jewel'  of  American  liberties"  is  belied 
by  his  dismkl  record  of  voting-rights  en- 
forcement, as  testified  to  in  the  Senate 
hearings  by  every  major  civil-rights  organi- 
zation. And!  his  proposals,  if  successful, 
would  criptae  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  country  stands  at  a  crossroads.  The 
basic  standard  for  court  challenges  to  dis- 
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crimination  needs  to  be  clarified.  We  can 
clarify  the  law  in  a  way  that  Is  fair  because 
it  permits  remaining  pockets  of  discrimina- 
tion to  be  eradicated.  Or  we  can  take  the 
path  pointed  to  by  Reynolds  and  adopt  a 
standard  that  is  impossible  to  prove  in  most 
cases  and  that  will  leave  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  black  and  brown  Americans  with- 
out full  voting  rights. 

The  bill  in  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, S.  1992,  was  passed  overwhelmingly  by 
the  House  of  Representatives.  Reynolds 
claims  that  it  would  strike  down  any  elector- 
al system  not  designed  to  achieve  propor- 
tional representation  along  racial  lines.  In 
fact,  S.  1992  would  reinstate  the  legal  stand- 
ard that  governed  such  cases  throughout 
the  1970s.  That  is  the  test  established  by 
the  Supreme  Court  in  White  v.  Register  and 
applied  In  some  two-dozen  decisions  by 
courts  of  appeals  across  the  country. 

White  and  the  cases  applying  it  all  dis- 
avowed any  notion  of  a  proportional-repre- 
sentation requirement.  Plaintiffs  could  not 
win  simply  with  a  statistical  analysis  of  elec- 
tion results,  as  Reynolds  suggests.  An  elec- 
tion practice  is  vulnerable  only  if  minorities 
show  that  they  have  t>een  shut  out  of  a  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  in  the  political 
process. 

The  House  report,  the  explanatory  state- 
ments of  the  Senate  sponsors  and  testimony 
of  supporting  witnesses,  such  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  all  make  clear  that  the 
bill  will  do  nothing  more  than  restore  this 
standard.  So  will  the  Senate  report.  That 
record  will  be  an  unmistakable  directive  to 
the  courts  to  follow  the  case  law  under 
White. 

In  many  of  the  cases,  blacks  and  Hispanics 
showed  a  lack  of  minority  representation 
and  nevertheless  lost  their  case.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals, 
whose  Jurisdiction  includes  Iowa,  applied 
the  White  standard  in  a  challenge  to  the  at- 
large  elections  in  Pine  Bluff,  Ark.  The  8th 
Circuit  ruled  that  the  touchstone  is  wheth- 
er the  system  is  open  to  minority  participa- 
tion, and  not  whether  there  is  proportional 
representation.  It  affirmed  the  trial  judge's 
decision  for  Pine  Bluff  because  blacks  there 
had  "full,  open  and  equal  access  to  the  city's 
political  processes." 

Case  after  case  repeats  this  repudiation  of 
a  proportional  requirement.  In  short,  there 
is  an  extensive  and  reassuring  track  record 
under  the  legal  standard  that  the  bill  would 
enact.  Yet  we  have  searched  Reynolds'  arti- 
cle in  vain  for  any  reference  to  White  or  to 
the  other  cases  that  make  up  this  track 
record.  That  is  not  surprising.  Reynolds 
could  not  assert  that  the  White  test  involves 
racial  quotas.  In  fact,  his  lengthy  letter  cites 
no  case  at  all  to  support  his  grim  fairy  tale. 
Second,  Reynolds  distorts  the  meaning  of 
the  disclaimer  against  porportional  repre- 
sentation written  into  the  statute  itself.  He 
argues  that  this  disclaimer  would  save  an 
election  system  only  if  it  provided  for  pro- 
portional representation  but  members  of 
minority  groups  simply  choose  not  to  run. 
That  bizarre  interpretation  files  in  the  face 
of  the  clear  record. 

The  sentence  was  added  in  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  Representative  James 
Sensenbrenner  (Rep.,  Wis.)  in  order  to 
assure  those  concerned  about  any  propor- 
tionality test.  Reynolds  also  Ignores  the  fact 
that  the  sentence  is  a  paraphrase  of  the 
White  standard  under  which  membera  of 
minority  groups  lost  numerous  cases  even 
though  they  ran  for  office  and  were  defeat- 
ed. The  courts  rejected  the  claim  because 
they  had  not  been  shut  out  of  a  fair  chance 
to  influence  the  election. 


So  much  for  Rejmolds'  hit-and-run  efforts 
to  deal  with  the  explicit  language  of  the 
statute. 

His  dire  predictions  about  local  govern- 
ment in  America  are  not  only  woven  out  of 
whole  cloth;  they  insult  the  intelligence  and 
responsible  judgment  of  the  entire  Iowa  del- 
egation in  the  House,  which  voted  for  the 
bill.  We  are  troubled  that  the  government 
official  charged  with  protecting  civil  rights 
should  so  perelstently  raise  unfounded  fears 
and  twist  the  law  in  order  to  defeat  an  effec- 
tive extension  of  the  most  important 
modem  civil-rights  law. 

The  National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures and  the  National  League  of  Cities 
have  endorsed  the  House  bill  and  have  re- 
jected Reynolds'  claims. 

Reynolds'  earlier  analysis  that  existing 
law  does  not  bar  federal  tax  aid  to  segregat- 
ed private  schools  was  at  odds  with  the 
court  decisions,  with  the  views  of  the  Nixon. 
Ford  and  Carter  Justice  Departments,  and 
with  his  own  Civil  Righte  Division  staff.  His 
statement  of  the  law  on  voting  rights  is 
similarly  discredited  by  a  reading  of  the 
cases  that  he  steadfastly  ignores. 

We  believe  this  issue  is  too  Important  to 
the  citizens  of  Iowa  and  to  all  Americans  to 
be  decided  on  the  basis  of  Reynolds'  shame- 
ful scare  tactics. 

As  Senator  Roger  Jepsen  (Rep.  la.)  stated 
on  the  Senate  floor  when  he  co-sponsored  S. 
1992:  "We  must  continue  to  put  forth  a 
strong  signal  to  all  Americans,  black,  white, 
brown,  or  yellow,  and  to  the  world,  that 
freedom  in  America  Is  still  our  strongest 
source  of  strength,  and  that  we  will  not 
hesitate  to  ensure  that  every  American  Is 
guaranteed  a  right  to  exercise  his  or  her 
fundamental  freedoms.  ...  I  am  proud  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1992,  and  I  am  confi- 
dent that  all  freedom-loving  citizens  of  my 
state  will  join  with  me  in  suivort  of  this 
act" 

Voting  Rights  Comfromisx 

The  President  will  soon  be  offered  a  com- 
promise on  the  voting  rights  bill  and  with  it 
and  opportunity  to  Improve  his  relations 
with  the  black  community,  to  respond  to 
moderates  in  his  own  party  and  to  assume 
the  leadership  on  an  important  clvQ  rights 
issue.  He  should  take  it. 

Extension  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
been  the  primary  leglalatlve  objective  of 
civil  rights  leaders  this  year.  That  law.  parts 
of  which  are  due  to  expire  in  August,  has 
been  extraordinarily  effective  in  protecting 
the  franchise  in  areas  where  racial  discrimi- 
nation had  been  the  rule.  It  should  be  ex- 
tended. The  president  favora  extension  of 
the  law.  but  his  support  has  been  obscured 
in  a  bitter  dispute  over  a  change  that  was 
adopted  by  the  House  when  it  passed  the 
extension  bill  on  a  vote  of  389  to  24  last  Oc- 
tober. 

The  House  bill  provides  that  a  voting 
system  can  t>e  found  to  be  discriminatory  if 
the  effect  of  that  system  Is  to  exclude  mi- 
norities from  the  political  process.  The  Jus- 
tice Department  opposed  this  provision,  ar- 
guing that  litigants  should  have  to  prove 
that  public  officials,  intended  to  discrimi- 
nate when  they  devised  the  voting  system. 
An  effects  test,  said  department  officials, 
would  lead  to  racial  quotas  and  proportional 
representation. 

No  one  wanted  such  a  result,  and  key 
membera  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee have  been  working  to  amend  the  bill  in 
order  to  meet  some  of  the  administration's 
objections.  Over  the  last  two  weeks.  Sens. 
Robert   Dole   and   Edward   Kennedy   and 


Charles  Mathias  have  hammered  out  a  com- 
promise that  is  expected  to  be  offered  to  the 
full  Judiciary  Committee  by  Sen.  Dole  early 
this  week.  More  than  a  dozen  members  of 
the  committee  have  indicated  they  will  sup- 
port this  version  of  the  bill. 

The  key  changes  are  designed  to  guaran- 
tee that  plaintiffs  must  show  that  the  total- 
ity of  circumstances— not  just  the  election 
results— prove  discrimination.  Further,  the 
new  bill  would  provide  specifically  that  no 
group  has  a  right  ta  win  elective  office  in 
numbers  equal  to  its  proportion  in  the  pop- 
ulation. 

These  changes  in  the  bill  should  meet  any 
legitimate  objections  raised  by  the  adminis- 
tration. They  provide  assurance  that  civil 
rights  groups  and  legislators  ranging  from 
liberal  to  quite  conservative  have  made  a 
good-faith  effort  to  respond  to  the  adminis- 
tration's concerns.  The  president  has  every 
thing  to  gain  by  praising  the  compromise 
and  urging  prompt  passage  of  the  amended 
bUl. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  May  2.  1982] 

FiRALLT,  Hope  for  Voting  Rights 

A  breakthrough  is  at  hand  for  a  renewed. 
strengthened  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  often 
the  bloody  battleground  and  even  graveyard 
for  civil  rights  legislation,  finally  has  in 
sight  a  bill  Just  as  strong  and  popular  as  the 
measure  that  passed  the  House  last  fall.  389 
to  24.  The  consensus  is  now  so  broad  that 
only  one  question  remains:  Will  the  Presi- 
dent join  the  celebration,  or  stick  with  a 
tiny  band  of  die-hard,  right-wing  resisters? 

If  this  new  consensus  holds.  Senator 
Robert  Dole  of  Kansas  will  deserve  much 
credit.  A  centrist  Republican,  he  has  la- 
bored for  a  bill  that  would  be  fair  without 
antagonizing  conservatives.  Through  negoti- 
ations with  civil  rights  stalwarts  like  Sena- 
tors Kennedy  and  Mathias.  he  has  found  a 
formula  the  President  should  be  able  to  en- 
dorse. 

The  national  consensus  for  voting  rights 
protections  boiled  up  in  1965.  Then  and  In 
1970  and  1975.  Congress  swept  away  literacy 
tests,  poll  taxes  and  other  barriers  to  the 
ballot.  And  states  with  the  woret  discrimina- 
tion records  have  had  to  get  approval  from 
Washington  before  making  any  changes  in 
their  election  rules. 

This  pre-clearance  provision,  however, 
stuck  in  Southern  throats.  Pressure  grew 
for  early,  easy  "bailout."  The  House  said  no. 
Instead,  it  devised  a  realistic  way  to  restore 
sovereignty  to  Jurisdictions  that  could  show 
a  decade  of  fairness,  while  maintaining  su- 
pervision for  others.  The  Dole  plan  em- 
braces that  early  'bailout"  concept  while 
monitoring  recalcitrant  jurisdictions  for  up 
to  25  years. 

A  second  thorny  issue  concerns  the 
burden  placed  on  plaintiffs  trying  to  chal- 
lenge laws  and  practices  that  subtly  but  ef- 
fectively deny  voting  rights  to  minorities. 

The  problem  arose  from  a  1980  Supreme 
Court  ruling  involving  Mobile,  Ala.  The 
Court  appeared  to  require,  no  matter  how 
severe  the  discriminatory  effect,  that  plain- 
tiffs prove  that  such  laws  and  practices 
arose  for  discriminatory  motives.  Mobile's 
blacks  had  to  search  Reconstruction  era  ar- 
chives for  evidence.  They  found  it,  but  not 
every  minority  community  will  be  so  fortu- 
nate. 

Hence  the  House  bill  defines  a  violation 
on  the  basis  of  discriminatory  "results."  The 
Administration  argued  that  the  bill,  by  re- 
quiring certain  election  outcomes,  would 
impose      "proportional      representation"— 
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ethnic  quotas— on  state  and  local  politics. 
The  Justice  Department  said  it  was  not  re- 
assured by  the  House  bill's  explicit  disclaim- 
er of  any  such  purpose.  Again.  Senator  Dole 
has  achieved  a  deft  compromise,  adding  new 
disclaimers  that  offer  additional,  rea^ionable 
reassurances. 

Those  assurances  offer  President  Reagan 
a  respectable  way  out  of  the  hole  he  has 
dug  for  himself  on  voting  rights.  They  allow 
him  to  say  that  the  quota  issue  is  no  longer 
the  drawback  he  thought  it  was.  If  he 
means  what  he  says  about  a  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  civil  rights,  here  is  a  superb  way. 
paved  by  a  legislator  of  impeccable  O.O.P 
credentials,  to  prove  it. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Feb.  5.  1982] 
Savino  Votinc  Rights 
(By  Frank  R.  Parker) 

Washington.— The  Administration  op- 
poses the  pending  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  would  prohibit  any  law 
"which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridgement " 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
language.  Senators  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment argue  that  It  is  possible  to  prove 
intent  to  discriminate  and  also  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  result  in  proportional 
representation  by  race.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culties of  proving  discriminatory  intent  and 
the  plain  words  of  the  bill  itself  clearly  re- 
fute both  arguments. 

The  small  group  of  Senators  who  oppose 
the  amendment  base  their  arguments  on 
the  new  "intent"  requirement  established 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  In  its 
City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden  decision  in  1980— a 
ruling  that  drastically  altered  the  standard 
under  which  black  and  Hispanic  voters  had 
been  successful  in  overcoming  racial  gerry- 
mandering of  district  lines,  discriminatory 
at-large  elections,  and  other  electoral  bar- 
riera.  Now,  minority  voters  have  to  prove 
that  a  voting  law  they  are  challenging  was 
adopted  or  retained  with  conscious  intent  to 
discriminate. 

Proving  discriminatory  intent  ultimately 
requires  a  determination  of  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  who  enacted  or  retained 
the  voting  law  being  challenged.  And  this 
difficult  psychoanalytic  task  is  fraught  with 
sometimes  insuperable  practical  and  legal 
barriers. 

Not  only  were  many  discriminatory  voting 
practices  adopted  years  ago  by  legislators 
who  are  now  dead,  but  the  best  sources  of 
information  about  their  discriminatory  mo- 
tives also  are  cut  off  by  restrictive  legal 
rules  barring  full  investigation  of  lawmak- 
ers' purposes. 

Testimony  of  legislators  who  authored  or 
supported  discriminatory  legislation  is  gen- 
erally prohibited  by  "legislative  privilege." 
which  prevents  minority  voters  from  cross- 
examining  legislators.  And  recently,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers 
the  Southern  states,  where  most  of  these 
cases  originate,  ruled  that  the  motivation 
for  adoptifg  allegedly  discriminatory  voting 
schemes  by  popular  referendum  is  totally 
Immune  from  Judicial  scrutiny. 

In  the  absence  of  a  "smoking  gun,"  vic- 
tims of  discriminatory  laws  must  resort  to 
evidence  producing  what  courts  and  legal 
scholars  have  called  "inferences."  "suspi- 
cions." and  "likelihoods"  of  discriminatory 
intent.  Here,  Judges  frequently  disagree. 
sometimes  strenuously,  on  what  constitutes 
sufficient  proof.  The  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Mobile  case  itself 
were  unable  to  agree  on  the  proper  legal 
standard  for  proving  discriminatory  intent. 
And  if  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
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preme  Cou  rt  can't  agree  on  how  discrimina- 
tory intent  can  be  proved,  how  does  anyone 
Icnow  what  is  required?  As  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  put  it  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  the 
Supreme  C  ourt's  decision  "leaves  the  courts 
below  adri:  t  on  uncharted  seas  with  respect 
to  how  to  ( roceed." 

Accordin  [  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee rep<  rt  stating  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
the  versioi  i  of  this  amendment  passed  by 
the  House  last  fall  resolved  the  confusion 
growing  ou  t  of  the  Mobile  case  and  restored 
the  approach  followed  in  prior  court  cases 
that  focu«  d  on  the  results  of  a  challenged 
voting  law  Instead  of  the  motivation  behind 
it. 

Accordin  [  to  those  decisions,  merely  a 
lack  of  minority  officeholders  or  the  failure 
of  minority  candidates  to  win  office  would 
not  be  sufficient  for  the  challenged  law  to 
be  struck  down.  Instead,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  indioated  in  a  1973  Texas  case— White 
v.  Regestef— minority  voters  would  have  to 
cite  objectiji'e  evidence  such  as  a  past  history 
of  discrimiliation,  unfair  election  rules,  or  a 
pattern  of  racial  block  voting  to  prove  that 
the  challeriged  practice  denied  them  an 
equal  opportunity  "to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical processes."  These  prior  decisions 
make  It  cl^ar  that  "an  aggregate'"  of  dis- 
criminator^ results  must  be  shown  for  mi- 
nority votos  to  prevail. 

Any  feafl  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  reqiare  "'proportional  representation" 
or  racial  nuotas  is  allayed  'by  the  plain 
words  of  tne  bill  itself:  "The  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  a  {minority  group  have  not  t>een 
elected  in  i^umbers  equal  to  the  group"s  pro- 
portion of  [the  population  shall  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  opnstitute  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion.""        I 

In  Novenf  ber,  when  President  Reagan  sup- 
ported an  lextension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  he  affirmed:  '"The  right  to  vote  is  the 
crown  Jewil  of  American  liberties,  and  we 
will  not  se*  its  luster  diminished.'"  The  spe- 
cial imposttion  on  minorities  of  the  burden- 
some and  oifficult  '"intent""  requirement  tar- 
nishes this|Crown  Jewel,  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 


[From  thi 
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VoTOfc  Rights  Are  Not  Quotas 

The  Reaian  Administration  is  stepping  up 
its  opposition  to  a  strengthened  Voting 
Rights  Act  by  playing  on  fears  of  racial 
quotas.  Attorney  Oeneral  Smith  told  the 
United  Jewish  Appeal  recently  that  if  civil 
rights  forces  have  their  way,  local  govern- 
ments will  be  forced  to  ""mirror  the  racial  or 
language  makeup"  of  their  constituencies. 

This  unworthy  argument  does  not  impress 
the  Senata.  where  the  voting  bill  continues 
to  attract  new  sponsors.  It  is  nonetheless 
dlscouraglAg  because  it  portrays  the  Admin- 
istration is  needlessly  hostile  to  valuable 
legislation^ 

No  oppressive  regime  of  Judicially  imposed 
quotas  will  spring  forth  if  the  Senate  passes 
the  voting  rights  extension  that  the  House 
approved  last  fall.  389  to  24.  Indeed,  the  bill 
specifically  prohibits  the  use  of  only  racial 
proportions  to  find  a  voting  rights  violation. 

In  amending  Section  3  of  the  1965  act.  the 
House  sought  to  put  the  law  back  where  it 
was  before  1980,  when  a  deeply  divided  Su- 
preme Court  made  discrimination  harder  to 
prove.  Th«  Court  indicated  that  challengers 
to  electios  statutes  and  practices  in  place 
before  19(5  must  prove  an  intent  to  dis- 
criminate.. That  is  extremely  difficult;  the 
House  sail  the  legal  burden  was  heavier 
than  necet  sary. 
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Take  Mobile  Ala.,  where  the  Court  said 
proof  of  disc  'iminatory  effect  was  not 
enough.  That  city's  black  population  is 
more  than  one- third  of  the  total.  But  to  the 
extent  that  bl&cks  vote  a  group  interest, 
they  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  gain  influ- 
ence—partly bfcause  the  city's  three  com- 
missioners are  all  chosen  at  large.  Under  the 
House  bill  such,  facts,  though  not  alone  deci- 
sive, could  at  least  be  part  of  a  discrimina- 
tion case. 

As  Senate  h^rings  have  made  clear,  the 
law  could  be  ifivoked  only  with  additional 
proof  that  the  pystem  operated  to  deny  mi- 
norities politidal  power.  And  the  proper 
remedy  would  ibe  an  order  requiring  elec- 
tions from  proberly  apportioned  districts— 
not  districts  that  would  be  sure  to  elect 
blacks  in  prop<^rtion  to  population  but  only 
districts  that  do  not  strangle  a  cohesive  mi- 
nority's bid  for  'influence. 

Prom  1965  to  1980.  when  the  law  favored 
civil  rights  lawjers.  no  Judgment  of  discrimi- 
nation was  entered  without  substantial  evi- 
dence that  minorities  were  systematically 
excluded  fromj  politics.  In  no  case  was  a 
quota  imposed. 

By  talking  s^  anxiously  about  quotas  at 
this  point,  the  ifVdministration  unnecessarily 
inflames  the  qebate  over  voting  rights  re- 
newal. Given  an  the  dismal  signals  to  mi- 
norities from  tne  White  House  and  Justice 
Department,  tnat  is  discouraging  indeed. 
The  Senate  Juplciary  subcommittee,  which 
takes  up  the  bill  soon,  should  resist  such  ill- 
founded  pleas  Ipr  weakening  amendments. 

tProm  the  Nei  York  Times.  Nov.  12.  1981] 

Redistrictihg  Plans  in  South  Thwakt 

Blacks'  Hopes 

(By^  Reginald  Stuart) 

Atlanta.  N(wember  10.— Blacks  in  the 
Deep  South,  w^o  had  hoped  to  make  signifi- 
cant political  gains  In  legislative  seats  as  a 
result  of  redistl-icting.  are  being  bitterly  dis- 
appointed by  tie  results. 

In  the  last  decade,  with  the  help  of  the 
Voting  Rights  JAct,  Improved  voter  registra- 
tion and  a  growing  list  of  candidates,  blacks 
in  the  South  ^ade  marked  political  gains. 
In  a  region  thai  is  roughly  22  percent  black, 
their  numbers  In  state  legislatures  swelled- 
to  126  in  1980.  br  7  percent  of  all  state  legis- 
lative seats,  upjfrom  32  in  1970. 

But  many  blacks  now  argue  that,  in  retro- 
spect, the  reapportionment  lines  drawn 
after  the  1970  census  dealt  them  far  fewer 
legislative  seat^  than  their  share  of  the  pop- 
ulation indicates  they  should  control.  More- 
over, they  see  kittle  hope  of  sustaining  any 
momentum  in  the  redlstricting  process  this 
year,  after  the  1980  census,  and  as  a  result 
blacks  in  manv  Southern  states  are  fillnK 
formal  compla|nts  and  lawsuits  to  further 
their  cause.       i 

"White  legiskktors  in  the  South  who  were 
hostile  to  black  voters  have  learned  consti- 
tutional law  v^ry  well, "  said  Steven  Suitts. 
executive  director  of  the  Atlanta-based 
Southern  Regional  Council,  "and  they  are 
crafting  districts  that  are  still  keeping  black 
political  strength  at  a  minimal  level.  In 
every  southern  state  we've  looked  at.  the 
protection  of  plack  voting  strength  is  car- 
ried forth  only;  as  far  as  they  think  the  Jus- 
tice Department  or  Constitution  requires 
and  not  one  Inih  further." 

The  66-year-(iid  dean  of  black  members  of 
the  Mississippi  Legislature.  Senator  Henry 
J.  Kirlisey.  isi  more  blunt,  saying  of  hi.s 
state's  reapportionment  battles:  "The  black 
people  are  nqt  going  to  gain  a  dammed 
thing." 
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Whites  who  control  the  legislatures  point 
out  that  the  black  share  of  Southern  popu- 
lation has  not  Increased  since  1970  and  say 
that  equity,  not  racism,  is  the  issue. 

"In  conversations  I  have  had  with  legisla- 
tors in  other  states,  there  has  not  been  any 
mood  to  deny  blacks  a  fairly  decent  chance 
to  win  a  seat,"  said  State  Representative 
John  E.  Miller  of  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Southern  Legislative  Conference,  an  asso- 
ciation of  state  legislators  from  across  the 
South.  '"In  fact,  most  of  the  thinking  has 
been  the  other  way,  to  make  sure  blacks 
didnt  lose  what  they've  got." 

Helping  blacks  maximize  their  voting 
strength— many  blacks  have  suggested  this 
is  the  proper  course— would  amount  to  "'dis- 
crimination in  reverse,"  he  said,  adding,  "I 
don't  believe  we  ought  to  discriminate 
against  any  group.  We  should  do  what's 
Christian  and  what's  right." 

Although  leaders  of  minority  groups  else- 
where in  the  nation,  including  New  York 
City,  are  voicing  similar  complaints  about 
the  redrawing  of  state  legislative  and  Con- 
gressional districts,  nowhere  is  the  pattern 
of  black  dissatisfaction  and  resulting  law- 
suits more  pervasive  than  in  the  South. 

In  large  part,  it  was  the  history  of  disen- 
franchlsement  in  the  South  that  gave  rise 
to  the  Voting  RighU  Act  of  1965  and  the 
one-man  one-vote  Supreme  Court  ruling. 
Today  these  two  doctrines  are  at  the  heart 
of  the  redistrlcting  disputes  In  the  region. 

Black  groups  and  whites  who  support 
them  have  filed  suits  in  Federal  court  seek- 
ing to  overturn  reapportionment  plans  in 
Virginia,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina. 
Alabama  and  Texas  on  the  ground  that 
they  violate  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  which 
forbids  the  dilution  of  the  voting  strength 
of  minority  groups. 

In  addition,  the  Justice  Department  has 
been  asked  to  reject  reapportionment  plans 
in  Georgia.  Texas,  Alabama.  Mississippi. 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina  and  Virgin- 
ia. Under  the  act,  proposed  changes  in  elec- 
tion law  in  areas  with  a  history  of  discrimi- 
nation must  be  submitted  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  approval.  The  extension  of 
key  enforcement  provisions  of  the  law  that 
expire  in  August  is  being  debated  in  Con- 
gress. 

RULING  ENDED  UNEQUAL  DISTRICTS 

In  the  one-man  one-vote  ruling,  the  Su- 
preme Court  held  in  1963  that  Congression- 
al districts  must  have  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  people,  as  must  districts  for  the 
state  legislatures.  Although  the  Court  has 
since  allowed  deviations  of  up  to  16  percent, 
the  ruling  ended  an  era  in  which  elected 
representatives  from  districts  with  small 
populations  wielded  as  much  legislative 
power  as  those  representing  urban  districts 
with  large  populations. 

"What  we  find  coming  into  the  1980's  is 
that  it's  much  easier  to  prove  one-person 
one-vote  violations  than  to  prove  dilution, ' 
said  Mr.  Suitts  of  the  Southern  Regional 
Council,  which  seeks  to  promote  equal  op- 
portunity. 

The  early  findings  in  a  council  study  on 
reapportionment  indicate  that  there  will  be 
few.  if  any.  political  gains  for  blacks  in  the 
South  if  the  emerging  reapportionment 
plans  are  upheld,  he  said. 

The  disparities  between  black  population 
and  representation  in  state  legislatures  are 
apparent. 

In  Alabama,  with  a  population  that  is  25.6 
percent  black,  two  of  35  state  senators  are 
black  and  13  of  105  representatives  are 
black.  In  Mississippi,  with  a  35.2  percent 
black  population,  the  comparable  numbers 


are  two  of  52  and  15  of  122.  Both  Alabama 
and  Mississippi  had  court-ordered  reappor- 
tionment plans.  In  Georgia,  with  a  popula- 
tion that  is  26.8  percent  black,  the  compara- 
ble numbers  are  two  of  56  and  21  of  180. 

CAROLINAS  A  DIITERENT  PICTXniE 

In  North  Carolina,  with  a  22.4  percent 
black  population,  one  of  50  state  senators 
and  three  of  120  representatives  are  black. 
South  Carolina,  with  a  population  30.4  per- 
cent black,  has  no  blacks  in  its  State  Senate 
of  46  members  and  15  blacks  among  its  124 
state  representatives. 

It  is  these  disparities  that  blacks  had 
sought  to  narrow,  only  to  meet  strong  resist- 
ance. 

In  Mississippi,  where  blacks  had  sought  to 
create  a  congressional  district  focused  on 
the  heavily  black  Delta,  the  plan  adopted 
was  little  changed  from  the  present  one, 
protecting  incumbents. 

In  Alabama,  the  Legislature  drew  a  reap- 
portionment plan  that  reduced  the  propor- 
tion of  blacks  in  more  than  a  dozen  legisla- 
tive districts  in  the  predominantly  black  ag- 
ricultural belt.  This  dashed  hopes  that  the 
area  might  elect  its  first  black  legislator  in 
this  century. 

And  in  the  Birmingham  area,  the  new 
lines  have  created  a  situation  in  which  sev- 
eral black  legislators  are  the  only  incum- 
bents In  the  state  to  be  pitted  against  one 
another  for  re-election. 

In  Georgia,  a  group  of  black  elected  offi- 
cials, working  with  Republicans,  failed  to 
win  legislative  acceptance  of  a  reapportion- 
ment plan  that  would  have  almost  assured  a 
black  of  victory  in  a  race  for  Congress. 

THEY  COMPETE  AGAINST  EACH  OTHER 

When  a  reapp)ortionment  plan  was  com- 
pleted for  the  Legislature,  four  black  state 
representatives  in  the  Atlanta  area  found 
themselves  having  to  compete  in  the  same 
district  while  several  blacks  in  the  black  belt 
in  the  state  saw  the  black  majorities  in  their 
districts  shrink  or  disappear. 

In  Texas,  blacks,  who  have  one  represent- 
ative, and  Hispanic  people,  who  have  two. 
have  argued  that  they  made  no  gains  in  the 
redlstricting  plan,  although  the  Texas 
House  swells  to  27  members  from  24  mem- 
bers as  a  result  of  the  state's  Increased  pop- 
ulation. They  argue  that  the  Republicans 
were  the  only  clear  gainers. 

Tony  Harrison,  a  black  State  Representa- 
tive from  Birmingham.  Ala.,  argues  that  the 
Justice  Department  and  the  courts  should 
look  at  what  level  of  representation  would 
be  achieved  under  plans  seeking  to  maxi- 
mize black  representation  based  on  popula- 
tion in  the  respective  states. 

COULD  PICK  UP  AT  LEAST  8  SEATS 

If  that  argument  prevailed  in  Alabama, 
which  is  25.6  percent  black,  blacks  could 
pick  up  at  least  five  seats  In  the  State  Legis- 
lature, most  of  them  from  the  black  belt,  a 
string  of  agricultural  counties  stretching 
from  western  border  of  the  state  into  Geor- 
gia, and  two  to  three  State  Senate  seats. 
The  plan  that  has  l)een  approved  reduces 
the  number  of  black  representatives  by  at 
least  one.  and  provides  for  no  gains  in  the 
Senate. 

In  each  of  the  three  districts  drawn  in  the 
black  belt,  which  has  had  no  black  represen- 
tation since  Reconstruction,  there  will  be  55 
percent  black  populations.  Despite  this,  Mr. 
Harrison  said,  as  a  practical  matter  It  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  elect  a  black.  Mr. 
Harrison  said  this  was  so  because  the  per- 
centage of  people  old  enough  to  vote  and 
the  percentage  of  registered  voters  is  lower 
for  blacks  than  for  whites  in  these  rural 


areas.  "The  lines  have  been  redrawn  to  pro- 
tect the  incumbents."'  Mr.  Harrison  said, 
"but  still  have  majority  populations  to 
comply  with  the  law." 

A  plan  could  be  drawn,  he  said,  that  would 
have  provided  for  at  least  four  new  districts 
in  the  black  belt  with  a  reasonable  chance 
for  blacks  to  win  nearly  every  seat.  "We're 
going  ot  have  to  try  to  make  the  case  on  dl- 
lution"s  reality.'"  he  said. 

The  population  in  Georgia  is  26.8  percent 
black.  There,  blacks  say  they  have  a  case  for 
proving  dilution.  State  Representative  Wil- 
liam Randall  of  Macon.  Ga..  chairman  of 
the  legislative  Black  Caucus,  says  that  the 
plan  voted  by  the  Legislature  will  cost 
blacks  at  least  one  seat  in  the  House,  but 
more  important,  will  deny  blacks  five  addi- 
tional seats  in  the  House  and  four  in  the 
Senate  under  a  plan  most  advantages  to 
them. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Dec.  27.  1981] 

New  Focus  for  Blacks"  BATrLC  on  At-Laroe 
Voting 

(By  Reginald  Stuart) 

Atlanta.  December  26.— A  rural  eastern 
Georgia  county  with  a  history  of  discrimina- 
tion against  blacks  has  emerged  as  the  new 
legal  battleground  for  a  fight  over  a  Su- 
preme Court  ruling  that  severely  limits 
challenges  to  at-large  election  procedures. 

The  outcome  of  the  Burke  County.  Ga.. 
case  of  Lodge  V.  Buxton,  to  be  argued 
before  the  Court  early  next  year,  is  expect- 
ed to  influence  the  course  of  litigation  seek- 
ing to  dismantle  at-large  election  systems  as 
well  as  efforts  in  Congress  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  in  a  manner  that 
would  ease  the  new  limits  imposed  by  the 
Court. 

Under  the  rights  law.  many  cities  and 
states  may  not  make  new  voting  rules  until 
they  show  that  the  changes  have  no  dis- 
criminatory purpose  or  effect.  But  where  a 
challenged  at-large  election  law  has  been  in 
effect  for  generations,  as  in  Burke  County, 
the  burden  of  proof  falls  to  the  challengers. 
In  an  at-large  system,  officals  are  elected  by 
the  city  as  a  whole,  rather  than  by  individ- 
ual wards.  Blacks  say  this  dilutes  the  voting 
strength  of  black  neighborhoods. 

Until  recently  courts  generally  had  held 
that  evidence  of  discrimination,  such  as  the 
fact  that  a  system  in  effect  excluded  blacks 
from  public  office,  was  sufficient  to  prove 
the  unconstitutionality  of  such  a  system. 

But  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  a  sharply  divid- 
ed Supreme  Court,  ruling  with  a  plurality, 
said  that  It  was  necessary  to  prove  not  only 
that  blacks  had  been  from  office  but  also 
that  the  system  had  been  deliberately  de- 
signed with  that  purpose  in  mind. 

In  that  case  the  Court  overturned  the 
United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
Fifth  Circuit  and  the  Fedeal  District  Court 
in  Mobile.  t>oth  of  which  had  found  that  the 
at-large  election  system  used  in  that  Ala- 
bama port  city  was  unconstitutional.  The 
lower  courts  based  their  opinions  primarily 
upon  findings  of  the  impact  of  the  at-large 
system  in  Mobile.  The  most  relevant  finding 
was  that  despite  a  sizable  black  population, 
no  black  in  Mobile  had  ever  won  election  to 
the  City  Commission  since  its  establishment 
in  the  early  1900"s. 

■"Only  if  there  is  purposeful  discrimina- 
tion can  there  t>e  a  violation  of  the  equal 
protection  clause"'  of  the  14th  Amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  the  Supreme  Court 
said.  Showing  the  impact,  it  held,  was  insuf- 
ficient. 
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In  ItnpoalnK  a  more  ririd  set  of  rules,  the 
Court  cited  a  Louisiana  case,  the  benchmark 
Zlmmer  vs.  McKelthen.  in  which  criteria  for 
findings  of  discrimination  were  established 
by  the  Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Mobile  ruling  had  the  effect  of  re- 
opening a  number  of  cases  across  the  South 
where  the  historical  impact  of  discrimina- 
tion had  been  the  basis  for  arguing  for  the 
dlamantllng  of  at-large  election  systems.  In 
Mobile.  Federal  District  Judge  Virgil  Pitt- 
man  retried  that  case  early  this  year  and  a 
new  ruling  is  expected  soon.  In  the  course  of 
the  retrial,  attorneys  for  both  sides  confided 
that  they  were  puzzled  as  to  specifically 
what  the  Supreme  Court  was  seeking  in  set- 
ting forth  the  new  criteria. 

In  the  Burke  County,  Oa.,  case.  Federal 
District  Judge  Anthony  Alaimo  made  find- 
ings similar  to  Judge  Piltman's  original 
findings  in  the  Mobile  case.  But  Judge  Alai- 
mo's  opinion  was  filed  in  1978,  well  before 
the  Supreme  Court  ruled  on  the  Mobile 
case. 

The  Burke  County  lawsuit  challenges  an 
at-large  election  system  for  five  county  com- 
missioners that  has  been  in  use  since  1911, 
when  the  county,  about  two-thirds  the  land 
size  of  Rhode  Island,  was  a  prospering  agri- 
culture area  with  a  population  of  more  than 
30,000  people,  as  against  Just  over  10.000 
today. 

In  his  order  that  the  at-large  system  be  re- 
placed by  a  single-member  district  method 
of  election.  Judge  Alaimo  found  evidence  of 
widespread  racism  throughout  the  county 
that  he  deemed  sufficient  to  support  his 
remedy. 

"The  court  concludes  that  the  defendants 
are  heedless  of  the  needs  of  the  blacks'  com- 
munity, whether  It  be  in  the  blacks'  concern 
for  the  quality  of  education  or  the  quantity 
of  paving."  the  Judge  wrote.  "The  sluggish- 
ness with  which  the  commission  moves  in 
response  to  black  demands  is  well-nigh  the 
equivalent  of  callous  indifference  to  that 
class  which  has  fallen  heir  to  the  evil  of  two 
centuries  of  discrimination." 

He  found  that  no  black  had  ever  been 
elected  to  the  commission,  even  though 
blacks  have  made  up  58  percent  or  more  of 
the  county's  population  since  the  present 
form  of  government  was  adopted  in  1911. 
Before  the  adoption  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  in  1985,  it  was  black  dlsenfranchlsement 
that  barred  blacks  from  winning  an  election, 
he  found.  Since  then,  he  said.  It  has  been 
block  voting  by  whites  against  black  candi- 
dates and  whites  viewed  as  sympathetic  to 
blacks  that  has  kept  blacks  and  progressive 
candidates  out  of  public  office. 

T^e  Judge  also  found  that  "past  discrimi- 
nation" in  Burke  County's  education  system 
had  "precluded"  effective  black  political 
participation  and  that  "as  a  result  of  the 
lingering  effects  of  past  discrimination,  the 
county's  hiring  pattern  has  been  carried  out 
in  a  manner  detrimental  to  the  black  com- 
munity." 

MisiirrmpiuETATiON  suggested 

Then  the  case  was  appealed  to  the  Fifth 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  ruled  this 
year  with  the  benefit  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  new  criteria.  As  it  did  in  the  Mobile 
case,  the  circuit  court  affirmed  the  lower 
court.  But  it  seized  the  Georgia  case  to 
pursue  a  clarification  of  what  it  suggested 
had  been  a  misinterpretation  of  a  minor 
part  of  its  findings  In  Zimmer  by  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  circuit  court  suggested 
that  the  Supreme  Court  needed  to  read- 
dress  its  opinion  to  clear  up  misunderstand- 
ing. 
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The  circiiit  court  suggested  three  possible 
explanations  for  the  Supreme  Court's  deci- 
sion. The  ifirst  was  that  the  Court  was  re- 
quiring "(|irect  evidence  of  intent"  in  chal- 
lenges to  4t-large  voting  systems.  "We  think 
this  is  incorrect,"  the  circuit  Judges  said  of 
this  suggestion,  alluding  to  the  difficulty  of, 
say,  questioning  people  who  had  enacted  an 
at-large  sj^tem  or  expecting  them  to  admit 
racial  motr'es. 

The  second  possibility,  they  wrote,  is  that 
the  Court  could  find  no  consensus  on  the 
tjrpe  of  circumstantial  evidence  required  to 
prove  intent  to  discriminate.  This,  the 
Judges  said,  is  "the  elusive  area"  that  has  re- 
sulted from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

The  thin  explanation,  the  Judges  wrote, 
may  be  that  the  Court  felt  the  evidence  in 
the  Mobile  case  was  "insufficient  to  allow 
inference  9f  discriminatory  purpose." 

The  Judges  argued  that  a  district  court 
could  in  fspt  find  an  "Inference"  of  intent  to 
discrlminaM  based  on  consideration  of  "the 
totality  of  circumstances"  in  a  community. 
Based  on  such  a  finding,  an  at-large  election 
system  ctuld  be  found  discriminatory 
against  blocks  and  thus  unconstitutional. 

"In  Buike  County,"  the  circuit  court 
found,  "tBe  vestiges  of  racism  encompass 
the  totality  of  life  in  Burke  County.  The 
discriminttory  acts  of  public  officials  enjoy ' 
a  symbiotic  relationship  with  those  of  the 
private  sedtor." 

[From  thi  New  York  Times,  Jan.  29, 1082] 
WioNGED  OH  Voting  Rights? 

Ronald  tleagan  recoils  from  the  sugges- 
tion that  lie's  indifferent  to  the  needs  of 
black  Amfricans.  He's  being  wronged,  he 
says.  He  wns  an  outspoken  supporter  of  civil 
rights  even  before  it  was  called  that.  As 
Oovemor  of  California,  he  sought  out 
blacks  for  appointed  positions.  And  now,  as 
President,  he  vigorously  supports  a  10-year 
extension  6f  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

In  trutii,  Mr.  Reagan's  voting  rights 
stance  is  late  and  equivocal,  bordering  on 
obstructionist.  But  it  is  not  too  late  for  him 
to  demonitrate  his  commitment  to  better 
race  relatbiu  and  to  the  right  to  vote.  No 
act  of  heipism  Is  required.  All  Mr.  Reagan 
needs  to  d#  is  get  out  of  the  way. 

The  Hovse  voted  389  to  24  last  fall  to 
extend  and  strengthen  the  landmark  Voting 
Rights  Ad  of  1065.  That  bill  has  62  Senate 
sponsors.  Vet  the  President  won't  even  say 
he'll  sign  it  if  it  is  passed;  his  Attorney  Gen- 
eral won't  rule  out  recommending  a  veto. 

If  the  lYealdent  had  supported  a  10-year 
extension  a  year  ago.  It  would  probably  be 
law  by  now.  But  then,  such  an  extension 
seemed  Intpossible  because  of  objections  to 
the  law's  altical  Section  Five.  That  requires 
affected  states  to  get  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment's approval  for  any  election  changes 
that  affect  minority  voting  power. 

To  get  around  the  objections,  the  House 
devised  aa  Ingenious  and  laudable  compro- 
mise. Affeped  Jurisdictions  could  "ball  out" 
of  SectioB  Five  coverage  by  showing  a 
recent  history  of  nondiscrimination  and 
positive  s»ps  to  extend  the  ballot  to  minori- 
ties. But  (he  Reagan  Administration  wants 
to  weaken  these  bail-out  standards. 

There  is  a  second  controversy,  involving 
Challenge  to  election  laws  not  covered  by 
Section  nve.  An  example  is  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  an  at4arge  voting  law  much  older  than 
the  Federal  act.  Blacks  are  one-third  of  the 
populatio*  but  no  black  has  ever  been  elect- 
ed to  the  City  Commission  because  its  mem- 
bers are  dected  at  large.  Does  that  violate 
the  Voting  Rights  Act?  The  House  would 
say  yes— ■  challengers  can  prove  the  elec- 
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tlon  law  was  imposed  "In  a  manner  which 
results  in  a  denial  or  abridgment"  of  any 
citizen's  rights  because  of  race. 

That  would  put  the  voting  rights  law  back 
where  it  seemed  to  l)e  before  the  Supreme 
Court  ruled  in  1980  that  conscious  intent  to 
discriminate  ricially  had  to  be  proved.  For 
Challengers  ta  prove  intent  is  so  hard  that 
cities  like  Mobile  can  cling  to  unjust  sys- 
tems, and  esca^  the  Federal  law.  precisely 
by  not  trying  to  change  them. 

Although  the  House  had  hearings  on  the 
subject  all  list  year.  Attorney  General 
Smith  had  n^  advice  to  offer.  But  in  a 
Senate  hearing  Wednesday  he  charged  that 
the  House  bill  would  allow  proof  of  a  viola- 
tion "on  no  mpre  than  a  finding  of  dispro- 
portionate eioction  results."  Mr.  Smiths 
charge  is  belled  by  the  House  bill's  plain 
words:  "The  f^t  that  members  of  a  minori- 
ty group  have  not  been  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to  the  gn>up's  proportion  of  the  popu- 
lation shall  not.  In  and  of  Itself,  constitute  a 
violation." 

By  raising  a  specter  of  "proportional  rep- 
resentation" and  racial  quotas,  the  Reagan 
Administration  creates  confusion  on  a  sub- 
ject that  mo  It  Congressmen  understand 
clearly. 

Bad  enoug)  that  the  Administration 
waited  so  long  to  enter  the  voting  rights 
debate.  Even  iiow,  Its  only  contribution  Is 
obfuscation  a<td  dithering.  That  supports 
neither  the  ri^ht  to  vote  nor  Mr.  Reagan's 
claim  that  he  dares. 

[From  thdNew  Times,  Nov.  8, 1981] 

Voting  RicHps  Backers  Assail  Reagan's 
Stand 

(B^  Reginald  Stuart) 

Atlanta,  November  7.— Dozens  of  organi- 
zations that  support  extension  of  the  voting 
Rights  Act  sud  today  that  changes  pro- 
posed by  President  Reagan  would  threaten 
the  rights  of  millions  of  minority  voters. 

The  organizations  issued  a  Joint  statement 
here  at  a  breaH  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council,  a  group  formed 
in  the  1940's  t|o  promote  equal  opportunity 
in  the  South,   i 

The  statemeht  objected  to  the  President's 
declaration  yesterday  that  he  favored  ex- 
tending the  act  for  10  years  but  would  sup- 
port amendments  making  It  easier  for  states 
and  counties  to  be  released  from  certain  re- 
quirements of  the  law. 

The  groups  asserted  Mr.  Reagan  had  "pro- 
posed an  empty  shell  of  what  has  been  the 
most  effective  icivil  rights  law  of  this  centu- 
ry." I 

Key  enforcement  provisions  of  the  voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965.  which  was  extended  in 
1970  and  1975.  are  scheduled  to  expire  next 
August.  I 

In  supporting  an  extension.  Mr.  Reagan 
said  he  wanteq  to  retain  a  requirement  that 
people  who  file  civil  suits  charging  their 
voting  rights  were  denied  must  establish 
that  there  wa^  an  Intention  to  discriminate. 

In  doing  so<  Mr.  Reagan  rejected  a  less 
stringent  stardard  set  forth  in  a  bill  to 
extend  the  li.w  that  was  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  last  month.  The 
standard,  favored  by  civil  rights  advocates, 
would  require  litigants  to  show  only  a  dis- 
criminatory effect. 

The  President  also  s&id  he  would  support 
amendments  setting  "reasonable"  provisions 
for  states  and  localities  to  exempt  them- 
selves from  art  obligation  to  submit  all  pro- 
posed changes  In  election  laws  to  the  Feder- 
al GovemmenI  for  approval. 
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This  so-called  preclearance  requirement 
applies  to  Alabama,  Alaska,  Arizona,  Geor- 
gia, Louisiana,  Mississippi,  South  Carolina, 
Texas  and  Virgina  and  to  portions  of  13 
other  states.  In  New  York  City.  Manhattan, 
Brooklyn  and  the  Bronx  are  covered. 

The  groups'  statement  said  Mr.  Reagan's 
"proposals  to  require  proof  of  intent  and  to 
exempt  states  from  its  most  crucial  enforce- 
ment provisions  render  the  act  meaning- 
less." 

"His  proposals  to  change  the  House  bill  on 
these  two  points  would  bring  back  endless 
delays  and  subtle  harassment— and  would 
jeopardize  the  newly  won  voting  rights  of 
millions  of  black  and  Hispanic  voters 
throughout  the  nation,"  the  statement 
added. 

Saying  voting  rights  for  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans became  "a  reality"  only  16  years  ago 
when  the  act  was  adopted,  the  organizations 
called  on  the  President  "not  to  turn  back 
the  clock." 

Groups  endorsing  the  statement  Included 
the  Southern  Regional  Council,  the  A.F.L.- 
C.I.O.,  the  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law,  the  157  organizations  in 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights, 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union,  the 
Children's  Defense  Fund,  the  Joint  Center 
for  Political  Studies,  the  NAACP  Legal  De- 
fense and  Educational  Fund  Inc.,  the  Na- 
tional Association  for  the  Advancement  of 
Colored  People  and  the  Southern  Coalition 
for  Educational  Equity. 

Mr.  Reagan's  position  apparently  sur- 
prised the  voting  rights  lobby,  since  Admin- 
istration officials  had  said  an  earlier  draft 
of  his  statement  said  he  would  sign  a  10- 
year  extension  of  the  law  in  virtually  any 
form  approved  by  Congress. 

The  House  bill  faces  considerable  opposi- 
tion in  the  Senate. 

Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  Republican  of 
Utah,  has  said  he  intends  to  focus  on  the 
question  of  "intent  versus  effects"  when  he 
convenes  hearings  on  extending  the  law  in 
January. 

Senator  Strom  Thurmond.  Republican  of 
South  Carolina,  the  most  ardent  Southern 
opponent  of  the  law,  has  also  promised 
tough  scrutiny  of  the  House  measure. 

"The  President's  position  will  support'  an 
effective  voting  rights  act  to  death  if  his 
views  prevail  in  the  United  States  Senate," 
said  Steven  Sultts,  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Regional  Council. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  July  26,  1981] 
Why  I  Changed  My  Mind  on  the  Voting 
Rights  Act 
(By  Henry  J.  Hyde) 
The  15th  Amendment,  ratified  in  1870, 
provides  that  "The  rights  of  citizens  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  race,  color  or  previous 
condition  of  servitude."  As  with  so  many 
sweeping  promises.  It  wasn't  until  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  was  passed  In  1965  that 
these  voting  guarantees  began  to  have  sub- 
stantial impact.  The  act  made  illegal  certain 
tests  (literacy,  property,  good  character, 
etc.)  that  were  used  to  deny  blacks  access  to 
the  electoral  process,  but  it  went  even  fur- 
ther: it  required  that  those  areas  that  had 
utilized  such  tests  or  devices  (primarily  the 
Old  Confederacy)  now  "pre-clear"  any  pro- 
posed changes  in  their  election  laws  with 
the  Department  of  Justice  or.  alternatively, 
secure  approval  for  them  from  the  U.S.  Dis- 
trict Court  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
extreme  measure  of  requiring  Justice  De- 
partment   pre-clearance    of    election    law 
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changes  was  held  constitutional  by  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  a  subsequent  test. 

But  since  pre-clearance  applies  only  to  a 
few  "selected"  areas  of  the  country,  and  be- 
cause in  1970  and  again  in  1975  Congress 
chose  to  prolong  Its  mandate  by  extending  a 
virtual  prohibition  against  escape  from  the 
act's  coverage  (or  "bail-out")  until  Aug.  6. 
1962.  the  question  that  now  confronts  Con- 
gress is  this:  shall  we  extend  the  mandatory 
pre-clearance  for  these  "selected  areas"  an- 
other 10  years  (as  Rep.  Peter  Rodino's  bill 
does),  or  is  17  years  in  the  political  penalty 
box  enough? 

As  the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  subcommittee 
on  civil  and  constitutional  rights.  I  came  to 
this  issue  with  the  expressed  conviction 
that,  indeed,  17  years  was  enough,  and  that 
If  voting  rights  abuses  persisted  In  these 
areas,  then  resort  to  court  action  was  a  suf- 
ficient remedy  under  the  act.  It  was  my 
strong  opinion  that  pre-clearance  as  an  ad- 
ministrative process  was  an  unwarranted  In- 
trusion on  the  federal  system— a  system 
that  upholds  state  sovereignty  and  insists 
that  states  and  local  political  subdivisions 
ought  not  to  be  treated  as  branch  offices  or 
agencies  of  the  federal  government  in 
Washington. 

Other  questions  troubled  me  as  well— 
whether  the  ends  of  Justice  on  such  an  im- 
portant issue  are  truly  served  by  bypassing 
the  federal  courts  and  resorting  to  the  expe- 
ditious and  even  summary  process  of  admin- 
istrative pre-clearance.  What  about  politics? 
Doesn't  this  power  in  the  hands  of  employ- 
ees of  the  Justice  Department  lend  itself  to 
politicization? 

All  of  these  considerations  helped  shape 
my  initial  hostility  to  another  10-year  ex- 
tension and  my  preference  for  substituting 
accsss  to  our  federal  court  system  as  the 
proper  corrective  for  voting  rights  abuses. 

Then  came  the  hearings.  Witness  after 
witness  testified  to  continuing  and  pervasive 
denials  of  ready  access  to  the  electoral  proc- 
ess for  blacks.  As  I  listened  to  testimony 
before  the  subcommittee,  I  was  appalled  by 
much  of  what  I  heard. 

Witnesses  in  Montgomery.  Ala.,  described 
an  atmosphere  that  was  painfully  saturated 
with  discrimination.  Maggie  Bozeman  of 
Aliceville.  Ala.,  complained  that  in  many  of 
the  predominantly  black  counties  of  Ala- 
bama, there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  "secret" 
ballot:  voters  are  forced  to  fill  out  their  bal- 
lots on  a  table,  in  the  presence  of  white  poll- 
watchera.  There  are  no  Ixxtths.  no  curtains, 
no  efforts  to  provide  privacy.  She  also  said 
that  policeman  take  photographs  of  persons 
who  attempt  to  assist  illiterate  black  voters. 
and  that  this  has  a  considerable  chilling 
effect. 

Sheriff  Prince  Arnold,  of  Wilcox  County. 
Ala.,  testified  that,  in  1978,  72  federal  ob- 
servers were  called  in  to  monitor  the  elec- 
tion, which  he  won.  SUte  troopers  were  also 
present.  Arnold  claimed  both  were  neces- 
sary to  ensure  that  black  voters  were  able  to 
proceed  safely  to  the  polls.  Nevertheless, 
there  was  Intimidation.  Frequently,  he  said, 
black  voters  were  turned  away  or  discour- 
aged from  participating  by  white  polling  of- 
ficials. One  such  person,  Arnold  recalled, 
said,  "Old  lady,  if  you  can't  see,  if  you  can't 
hear,  you  should  have  stayed  at  home." 
Witnesses  told  of  "re-identlficatlon  bills"  de- 
signed to  affect  predominantly  black  coun- 
ties while  sparing  white  voters  the  incon- 
venience. 

Michael  Brown,  field  coordinator  for  the 
Virginia  NAACP.  outlined  the  voter  regis- 
tration procedures  In  rural  areas  of  Virginia. 


where  many  black  residents  work  in  the 
fields  during  the  day.  In  Pulaski  County,  he 
testified,  the  only  place  to  register  is  the 
registrar's  office,  and  then  only  during  regu- 
lar office  hours.  In  Matthews  County,  the 
sole  registration  facility  Is  In  a  furniture 
store,  and  there  Is  no  sign  or  other  notice  to 
indicate  that  voters  may  register  there.  Fur- 
thermore. Brown  noted  that  there  are  "17 
cities  and  counties  [in  Virginia]  where  the 
general  registrar's  office  is  open  only  one 
day  a  week"  and  moSt  of  them  'are  closed 
during  the  normal  lunch  hour."  In  Emporia. 
Va.,  where  blacks  make  up  40  percent  of  the 
population,  the  registrar's  office  "is  closed 
during  some  regularly  scheduled  hours." 

In  some  areas,  re-identlfication  of  voters 
can  only  take  place  t>etween  the  hours  of  9 
a.m.  and  4  p.m.  City  re-Identlflcation  occurs 
In  one  location,  and  county  re-identification 
in  another,  some  distance  away. 

Victor  McTeer.  of  Greenville.  Miss.,  noted 
that  the  Mississippi  delta  has  the  highest 
concentration  of  blacks  outside  of  Africa 
and  that  there  continues  to  exist  a  "clear- 
cut  pride  on  the  part  of  many  whites  that  so 
few  whites  could  control  so  many  blacks." 
One  state.  South  Carolina,  has  a  30  percent 
black  population,  but  no  black  state  senator. 
The  cumulative  effect  of  this  testimony 
gradually  forced  me  to  several  conclusions: 

Blacks  have  made  considerable  progress 
toward  significant  participation  in  the 
South's  political  process  since  passage  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965.  For  example, 
Alabama's  black  registration  in  1964  was 
23.1  F>ercent.  but  by  1976  it  was  58.1  percent. 
Greatest  progress  has  been  In  Mississippi, 
where  only  6.8  percent  of  blacks  were  regis- 
tered to  vote  in  1964  but  67.4  percent  were 
registered  in  1976.  In  the  same  time  span. 
South  Carolina's  38.8  percent  has  Increased 
to  60.6  percent,  and  several  major  cities 
have  elected  black  mayors,  including  Atlan- 
ta. Richmond.  Roanoke  and  Birmingham. 
In  the  six  southern  states  now  covered  by 
the  act.  there  were  156  black  public  offi- 
cials; today  there  are  1.803.  Indeed,  we  are 
halfway  up  the  mountain— but  we  have 
some  climbing  to  do. 

Court  proceedings,  desirable  as  they  are. 
are  too  slow  and  too  costly  to  protect  the 
great  number  of  people— most  without  ade- 
quate resources— who  still  need  protection. 

Administrative  pre-clearance  hasn't 
always  worked,  but  it  has  improved  things 
in  many  areas.  It  could  work  even  better  if 
the  penalty  section  (Sec.  12)  of  the  act  were 
employed. 

The  act  already.  In  many  respects,  has  ef- 
fective nationwide  application.  For  example, 
under  Sec.  3(c).  court  action  can  l)e  brought 
anywhere  In  the  country.  If  voting  rights 
abuses  can  be  shown,  the  court  can  order 
preclearance  as  one  of  its  remedial  actions. 
Those  jurisdictions  presently  covered,  in 
all  justice,  ought  to  have  available  to  them  a 
procedure  whereby  they  can  seek  a  Judg- 
ment from  an  appropriate  federal  court 
upon  proving  that  for  the  past,  say.  10  years 
they  have  complied  fully  with  the  letter  and 
spirit  of  the  law  and  hence  no  longer  shall 
be  required  to  pre-clear  their  election  law 
changes.  This  would  recognize  compliance 
where  It  has  occurred  and  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  comply  where  improvement  is  still 
needed. 

I  still  believe  in  the  federal  system.  I 
regret  and  resist  the  accretions  of  power  to 
the  federal  government  that  have  occurred 
in  recent  years.  I  want  to  reverse  the  flow  of 
power  and  responsibility  back  to  local  gov- 
ernments, as  I  believe  there  is  a  real  danger 
in  increasing  the  authority  of  the  federal 
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government  over  every  aspect  of  our  lives. 
Concentrations  of  power  have  always  been 
dangerous,  whether  in  business,  labor  or 
government.  They  are  particularly  Invidious 
In  government,  as  history  keeps  teaching  us. 

And  yet,  and  yet— who  can  deny  the  right 
to  vote  Is  superior  even  to  the  rlgnt  of  free 
speech?  What  good  Is  all  the  political  rheto- 
ric if  you  can't  express  your  Ideas  and 
values  at  the  polls? 

As  long  as  the  majestic  pledge  our  nation 
made  in  1870  by  ratifying  the  15th  Amend- 
ment remains  unredeemed,  then  its  redemp- 
tion must  come  first. 

[Raleigh  (N.C.)  News  &  Observer,  May  2. 

1982] 

Test  por  Lincolm's  Party 

In  truth,  there  should  be  no  controversy 
surrounding  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  Is, 
after  all,  a  law  that  embodies  a  fundamental 
tenet  of  American  democracy.  And  it  is  an 
example  of  a  federal  law  that  has  actually 
worked  well. 

Yet,  North  Carolina's  Republican  senators 
delay  Its  extension,  seek  to  water  it  down 
and,  in  general,  fight  it.  In  doing  so,  Jesse 
Helms  and  John  East,  further  call  into  ques- 
tion their  own  and  their  party's  commit- 
ment to  the  participation  of  minorities  in 
the  nation's  political  process. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  of 
which  East  is  a  member,  has  before  it  legis- 
lation. Identical  to  a  bill  passed  by  the 
House,  that  would  extend  the  voting  act  for 
10  years.  The  legislation  contains  a  crucial 
new  provision— that  a  violation  occurs  when 
a  state  or  local  election  system  "results"  in 
discrimination  against  Blacks  or  Hispanics. 

This  provision  is  needed  as  a  result  of  a 
1980  Supreme  Court  ruling.  In  a  Mobile 
Ala.,  case,  the  court  ruled  that  challengers 
to  an  election  system  had  to  prove  an 
"intent"  to  keep  blacks  and  other  minorities 
from  winning  office.  If  every  Voting  Rights 
Act  case  entailed  delving  into  the  "intent" 
of  officials  who  adopted  a  particular  locale's 
election  laws,  if  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  enforce  the  law.  The  Leadership  Confer- 
ence on  Civil  Rights  points  out  that  it  took 
more  than  6,000  hours  of  lawyers'  time  and 
4.000  hours  of  the  time  of  witnesses  and 
paralegals  to  make  the  case  that  Mobile  of- 
ficials intended  to  discriminate  when  they 
adopted  an  at-large  city  election  system. 

East  opposes  the  provision  that  requires 
only  proof  that  an  election  system  in  effect 
discriminates.  Pointing  to  North  Carolina's 
recent  experience  with  legislative  redlstrict- 
Ing.  the  senator  argues  that  the  law  is 
moving  toward  guaranteeing  blacks  "pro- 
portional representation." 

East  erects  a  straw  man.  Prior  to  the 
Mobile  ruling,  no  Voting  Rights  Act  ruling 
required  proportional  representation  as  a 
remedy.  The  North  Carolina  House  and 
Senate  redistrlcting  plans  do  not  guarantee 
that  blacks  will  be  elected  to  the  Legislature 
in  the  proportion  of  blacks  in  the  state's 
population.  In  North  Carolina  and  else- 
where, what  the  Voting  Rights  Act  guards 
against  is  blacks  being  gerrymandered  out 
of  opportunities  to  l>e  elected  to  public 
bodies. 

Sen.  Robert  Dole,  R.  Kan.,  reportedly  con- 
cerned that  his  party  is  squandering  black 
political  support,  is  said  to  be  trying  to  find 
a  compromise  that  would  retain  the  House- 
passed  "results"  test  while  making  clear 
that  proportional  representation  Is  not  re- 
quired. Whatever  the  Senate's  language,  its 
version,  should  be  at  least  as  strong  at  that 
of  the  House. 

Republicans  in  the  Senate  and  the  White 
House  who  deny  their  support  to  extension 


promise, 


of  an  ef^ctive  Voting  Rights  Act  spurn  the 
legacy  a  F  the  first  Republican  president, 
Abrahan   Lincoln. 

[From  t  ie  Washington  Post,  May  4,  1982] 

Si  nators  Agree  on  Voting  Act 

streif:thening  of  law  is  seen:  reagan 

endorses  it 

(By  Mary  Thornton) 

After  feonths  of  bickering,  a  bipartisan 
group  of  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  mem- 
bers yest  !rday  agreed  on  a  compromise  that 
would  d  ramatically  strengthen  the  1965 
Voting  R  Ights  Act  and  virtually  assure  quick 
agreemei  it  this  year  on  an  extension.  Presi- 
dent Reiigan  Immediately  announced  that 
he  would  endorse  the  compromise. 

"Votlni :  Is  one  of  the  most  cherished  of 
our  birtl  rights  as  American  citizens.  When 
practiced ,  it  enriches  our  democracy.  When 
threatened,  it  must  be  protected."  Reagan 
said.  "Today.  I  not  only  want  to  salute  the 
efforts  ot  those  who  have  forged  this  com- 
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but  I  also  want  to  give  it  my  heart- 


felt supiort.  My  hope  Is  that  It  will  now 
pave  the  way  toward  swift  extension  of  the 
Voting  H  Ights  Act  by  the  entire  Congress." 

The  ci  tmpromise  Is  supported  by  civil 
rights  gri  lups.  including  the  NAACP  and  the 
Lcadersh  Ip  Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  and 
by  about  70  senators,  ranging  from  liberal 
Democra  s  to  conservative  Republicans. 
Reagan's  support  was  expected  to  drew 
hard-line  senators  onto  the  list  of  support- 
ers. 

The  a^eement.  worked  out  by  Sens. 
Robert  J  Dole  (R-Kan.),  Edward  M.  Kenne- 
dy (D-Mi  ss.)  and  Charles  McC.  Mathias  (R- 
Md.),  woi  lid  prohibit  state  and  local  officials 
all  over  I  he  country  from  using  any  voting 
practice  sr  procedure  that  results  in  dls- 
crlminatipn  against  blacks  and  other  minori- 
ties. 

That  standard  is  considerably  easier  to 
prove  thi  n  the  one  in  effect  since  a  1980  de- 
cision by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court:  that  the 
law  is  vio  lated  only  when  state  or  local  offi- 
cials consciously  intended  to  discriminate. 

There  i-as  general  agreement  that  the  act 
needed  t^  be  extended.  But  the  administra- 
tion up  until  yesterday  had  argued  against 
the  results  standard  on  the  grounds  that  It 
could  lea^  to  lawsuits  calling  for  proportion- 
al repreatntation  by  race  in  municipalities 
all  over  the  country. 

Last  Oftober.  the  House  voted.  389  to  24, 
for  a  billj  which  also  Included  the  easier-to- 
prove  re«ulU  standard.  That  bill  contained 
specific  language  providing  that  proportion- 
al representation  could  not  be  required. 

The  Dole-Kennedy-Mathias  compromise 
goes  beydnd  the  House  language  and  makes 
it  clearerj  that  there  will  be  no  requirement 
that  minority  groups  like  blacks  or  Hispan- 
ics be  elected  in  proportion  to  their  numbers 
in  the  population.  Instead,  it  defines  the 
issue  as  whether  those  population  groups 
have  equal  access  to  the  political  process. 

Reagan  said  yesterday  he  was  satisfied 
"the  conlpromise  would  greatly  strengthen 
the  safefuards  against  proportional  repre- 
sentation while  also  protecting  the  basic 
right  to  vote." 

Benjamin  L.  Hooks,  executive  director  of 
the  NAAk:P  and  chairman  of  the  Leader- 
ship Coi^erence,  called  the  compromise  "a 
good,  falf  and  effective  extension  measure." 

Dole  s«id  that  when  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee n^eels  today  to  consider  the  bill,  he 
expects  tp  have  the  support  of  at  least  13  of 
the  18  members. 

Chaimfan  Strom  Thurmond  (R-S.C.)  has 
not  yet  kaid  whether  he  will  support  the 


compromise,  put  staff  members  said  that  is 
a  possibility.  (After  efforts  last  week  by  con- 
servatives likt  Sen.  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.)  to 
use  procedurfil  methods  to  slow  down  com- 
mittee action!  on  the  Issue.  Thurmond  prom- 
ised to  hold  night  sessions  of  the  committee 
this  week  if  that  is  necessary  to  move  the 
bill  through. 

Both  Kennedy  and  Dole  warned  that  floor 
action  on  the  bill  must  be  completed  this 
month  In  order  to  avoid  a  conflict  with  up- 
coming action  on  the  budget  and  the  debt 
ceiling.  Sections  of  the  act  are  scheduled  to 
expire  In  Augfust. 

Congressloilal  sources  said  they  believed 
the  House  would  easily  approve  the  changes 
In  the  compromise. 

The  compromise  bill  goes  beyond  the 
House-passedi  bill  in  defining  discriminatory 
results.  It  says  a  court  should  look  at  a  "to- 
tality of  circimstances"  in  a  community  to 
determine  if  ^he  "political  processes  leading 
to  nomlnatiofi  or  election  .  .  .  are  not  equal- 
ly open  to  panicipation"  by  minorities. 

It  provides  khat  the  number  of  minorities 
elected  in  the  past  is  just  one  factor  to  be 
considered  iri  determining  whether  a  viola- 
tion has  occurred. 

The  compromise  would  extend  for  25 
years  the  requirement  for  certain  Jurisdic- 
tions with  a  IJistory  of  voting  discrimination 
to  preclear  changes  in  election  laws  with  the 
Justice  Department.  After  the  first  15  years. 
Congress  woi^ld  review  the  "bailout"  criteria 
by  which  those  jurisdictions  could  be  ex- 
empted from]  the  preclearance  requirement 
after  a  period  of  good  behavior. 

The  HouBelblll  used  the  same  bailout  cri- 
teria, but  ha(|  no  time  limitations. 

[Prom  thelBoston  Globe,  June  1,  1982] 

No  ROAbBLOCK  TO  VOTING  RIGHTS 

When  the  $enate  considers  the  proposed 
extension  of  j  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 
conservative  hardliner  Jesse  Helms  (R-N.C.) 
has  threatened  a  filibuster,  one  of  the  favor- 
ite delaying  t|ictics  of  opposition. 

He  wants  'a  weaker  "bailout"  method, 
easier  than  the  fair  and  achievable  Kenne- 
dy-proposed standard  by  which  states  could 
prove  a  recoiid  worthy  enough  to  merit  ex 
elusion  from  [the  federal  review,  known  as 
preclearance  and  required  before  changes  of 
electoral  procedures. 

Helms  also  Ispecifically  opposes  the  meas- 
ure's Jurisdiction,  which  is  limited  In  full  or 
In  part  to  22  states,  primarily  southern,  in- 
stead of  to  all  50.  though  as  Wyoming's 
Alan  Simpson  put  It:  'Let's  not  blather 
about  a  double  standard.  This  stuff  (voting 
rights  violations)  never  started  in  my  state. " 

What  does  [Helms  hope  to  prove  by  this 
delaying  tactic?  He  can  Ulk  all  he  wants. 
but  that  Is  not  expected  to  stop  the  exten- 
sion of  one  of  the  most  Important  pieces  of 
civil  rights  legislation. 

Bipartisan  support  is  strong,  as  indicated 
by  the  cospoasors.  65  of  100  senators.  More 
significantly,  earlier  this  month.  Sen.  Ken- 
nedy and  Rebublican  Sens.  Robert  Dole  of 
Kansas  and  Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland 
hammered  out  a  compromise  that  has 
drawn  overwhelming  backing,  the  belated 
blessing  of  tile  Reagan  Administration  and 
approval  froin  the  Judiciary  Committee— 
certainly  enotigh  strength  to  shut  off  a  fili- 
buster. 

But  Helms'loppositlon,  detailed  In  a  letter 
to  fellow  senators,  could  cause  some  to  give 
more  serlouf  consideration  to  proposed 
amendments  or  even  to  waffle  in  their  sup- 
port. He  has  threatened  or  organized  filibus- 
ters  dozens  |of    times   during    his    10-year 
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tenure  in  the  Senate.  He  has  previously  op- 
posed other  civil  rights  legislation  and  has 
been  calling  for  the  dismantling  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission  to  save  money. 

One  must  hope  that  Helms  will  clog  up 
the  works  only  temporarily.  Quick  passage 
is  necessary— the  law  expires  In  August— to 
continue  the  safeguarding  of  every  Ameri- 
can's right  to  vote. 

[PYom  the  New  York  Times,  Feb.  5.  1982] 
Saving  Voting  Rights 
(By  Frank  R.  Parker) 
Washington.— The  Administration  op- 
poses the  pending  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  that  would  prohibit  any  law 
"which  results  in  a  denial  or  abridgement" 
of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
language.  Senators  who  oppose  the  amend- 
ment argue  that  it  Is  possible  to  prove 
intent  to  discriminate  and  also  that  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  result  In  proportional 
representation  by  race.  The  extreme  diffi- 
culties of  proving  discriminatory  intent  and 
the  plain  words  of  the  bill  itself  clearly 
refute  both  arguments. 

The  small  group  of  senators  who  oppose 
the  amendment  base  their  arguments  on 
the  new  "Intent"  requirement  established 
by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  in  its 
City  of  Mobile  v.  Bolden  decision  in  1980— a 
ruling  that  drastically  altered  the  standard 
under  which  black  and  Hispanic  voters  had 
been  successful  In  overcoming  racial  gerry- 
mandering of  district  lines,  discriminatory 
at-large  elections,  and  other  electoral  bar- 
riers. Now.  minority  voters  have  to  prove 
that  a  voting  law  they  are  challenging  was 
adopted  or  retained  with  conscious  intent  to 
discriminate. 

Proving  discriminatory  intent  ultimately 
requires  a  determination  of  what  was  in  the 
minds  of  legislators  who  enacted  or  retained 
the  voting  law  being  challenged.  And  this 
difficult  psychoanalytic  task  is  fraught  with 
sometimes  insuperable  practical  and  legal 
barriers. 

Not  only  were  many  discriminatory  voting 
practices  adopted  years  ago  by  legislators 
who  are  now  dead,  but  the  best  sources  of 
information  about  their  discriminatory  mo- 
tives also  are  cut  off  by  restrictive  legal 
rules  barring  full  Investigation  of  lawmak- 
ers' purposes. 

Testimony  of  legislators  who  authored  or 
supported  discriminatory  legislation  is  gen- 
erally prohibited  by  "legislative  privilege." 
which  prevents  minority  voters  from  cross- 
examining  legislators.  And  recently,  the 
Fifth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  which  covers 
the  Southern  states,  where  most  of  these 
cases  originate,  ruled  that  the  motivation 
for  adopting  allegedly  discriminatory  voting 
schemes  by  popular  referendum  Is  totally 
immune  from  judicial  scrutiny. 

In  the  absence  of  a  "smoking  gun,"  vic- 
tims of  discriminatory  laws  must  resort  to 
evidence  producing  what  courts  and  legal 
scholars  have  called  "inferences, "  "suspi- 
cions," and  ■likelihoods"  of  discriminatory 
intent.  Here.  Judges  frequently  disagree, 
sometimes  strenously.  on  what  constitutes 
sufficient  proof.  The  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  Mobile  case  itself 
were  unable  to  agree  on  the  proper  legal 
standard  for  proving  discriminatory  Intent. 
And  If  a  majority  of  the  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  can't  agree  on  how  discrimina- 
tory intent  can  be  proved,  how  does  anyone 
know  what  is  required?  As  Justice  Byron  R. 
White  put  it  in  his  dissenting  opinion,  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  "leaves  the  courts 
below  adrift  on  uncharted  seas  with  respect 
to  how  to  proceed." 


According  to  the  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee report  stating  the  purpose  of  the  bill, 
the  version  of  this  amendment  passed  by 
the  House  last  fall  resolved  the  confusion 
growing  out  of  the  Mobile  case  and  restored 
the  approach  followed  in  prior  court  cases 
that  focused  on  the  results  of  a  challenged 
voting  law  instead  of  the  motivation  behind 
It. 

According  to  those  decisions,  merely  a 
lack  of  minority  officeholders  or  the  failure 
of  minority  candidates  to  win  office  would 
not  t>e  sufficient  for  the  challenged  law  to 
be  struck  down.  Instead,  as  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated  in  a  1973  Texas  case— White 
v.  Reffester— minority  voters  would  have  to 
cite  objective  evidence  such  as  a  past  history 
of  discrimination,  unfair  election  rules,  or  a 
pattern  of  racial  block  voting  to  prove  that 
the  challenged  practice  denied  them  an 
equal  opportunity  "to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical processes."  These  prior  decisions 
make  it  clear  that  "an  aggregate "  of  dis- 
criminatory results  must  be  shown  for  mi- 
nority voters  to  prevail. 

Any  fear  that  the  proposed  amendment 
would  require  "proportional  representation" 
or  racial  quotas  is  allayed  by  the  plain 
words  of  the  bill  itself:  "The  fact  that  mem- 
bers of  a  minority  group  have  not  been 
elected  in  numbers  equal  to  the  group's  pro- 
portion of  the  population  shall  not,  in  and 
of  itself,  constitute  a  violation  of  this  sec- 
tion." 

In  November,  when  President  Reagan  sup- 
ported an  extension  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  he  affirmed:  "The  right  to  vote  is  the 
crown  jewel  of  American  liberties,  and  we 
will  not  see  its  luster  diminished."  The  spe- 
cial imposition  on  minorities  of  the  burden- 
some and  difficult  "intent"  requirement  tar- 
nishes this  crown  Jewel,  and  should  be  elimi- 
nated. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  June  13,  1982] 

A  FiLiBOSTER?  Ok  Voting?  In  1982? 
Senator  Jesse  Helms  promises  to  filibuster 
"until  the  cows  come  home"  to  prevent  a 
vote  on  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  But  the 
debate  is  over  and  the  cows  are  coming 
home.  Though  he  is  taking  days  to  say  it. 
the  North  Carolina  obstructionist  has  noth- 
ing new  to  say.  Underneath  it  all  there  is  an 
old  message. 

Senate  Republican  leaders  say  they  will 
conduct  "shuttle  diplomacy"  with  him  and 
the  handful  of  other  opponents  of  the  bill. 
But  since  the  votes  for  cloture  are  amply 
available,  this  seems  pointless.  The  drafting, 
improving  and  compromising  are  done,  yet 
Senator  Helms  won't  even  agree  to  a  prelim- 
inary motion  to  take  up  the  bill  for  debate. 
All  temporizing  could  accomplish  is  snarl  it 
in  other  Senate  business— as  the  August 
deadline  for  renewing  key  voting  rights  pro- 
visions approaches. 

The  House  passed  an  extended.  Improved 
version  of  the  law  last  fall  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing 389  to  24.  The  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee reported  a  bill  so  popular  that  President 
Reagan  embraced  it.  Four-fifths  of  the 
Senate  favors  that  bill.  Senator  John  Sten- 
nis  of  Mississippi,  up  for  re-election,  sudden- 
ly sees  its  merit. 

But  Senator  Helms  drones  on.  Most  of  his 
complaints  about  "regional  discrimination" 
are  as  hollow  as  they  were  when  raised 
against  the  original  1965  voting  righU  law 
that  has  enfranchised— and  elected— so 
many  minority  citizens.  His  charge  that  the 
law  would  create  racial  election  quotas  is 
fully  answered  In  the  compromise  worked 
out  with  the  important  help  of  Senator 
Dole. 


The  Senator's  demonstration,  if  more  gen- 
teel in  phrasing,  is  no  less  mean-spirited  and 
no  less  an  anachronism  than  those  of  the 
Thurmonds  and  Eastlands  who  once  made 
the  word  "filibuster"  redolent  of  racism. 
Even  those  few  legislators  who  remain 
openly  opposed  to  racial  equality  are  embar- 
rassed into  silence  when  the  subject  is 
voting,  the  right  that  preserves  other  rights. 
Is  Senator  Helms  beyond  embarrassment? 
It's  time  for  the  Senate  to  stop  the  talking 
and  do  some  voting  «f  Its  own. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  13.  1982] 

Senate  Weighs  Voting  Rights  and  Past 
Wrongs 

(By  Steven  V.  Roberts) 

In  California  last  week,  Hispanic  candi- 
dates won  the  Democratic  nomination  in 
two  Congressional  districts  that  were  drawn 
to  favor  their  election.  In  Mississippi,  a 
three  Judge  Federal  panel  imposed  a  redis- 
trlcting plan  that  creates  a  Congressional 
seat  with  a  black  majority.  In  New  York 
City,  the  Justice  Department  approved  a 
district  map  for  the  City  Council  that  could 
boost  minority  districts  from  nine  seats  to 
12. 

The  Senate,  meanwhile,  was  starting 
debate  on  a  revised  version  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  Whatever  the  outcome,  it  has 
important  effects  on  political  developments 
around  the  country. 

One  of  the  key  issues  facing  Congress  is 
the  standard  of  proof  that  should  l>e  used  in 
voting  rights  cases  to  determine  whether 
discrimination  has  occurred.  Conservative 
say  discrimination  should  be  punishable 
only  if  intentional  bias  can  l>e  shown:  the 
bill  now  says  that  Judges  can  look  at  the 
"totality  of  circumstances. "  including  elec- 
tion results,  to  determine  discrimination. 

The  debate  and  the  legal  actions  outside 
the  capital  raise  important  questions. 
Among  them:  What  are  the  rights  of  mlnor- 
ites  in  the  political  arena?  Should  they  have 
the  right  to  their  own  representatives  in 
Congress  and  city  councils?  Does  that  right 
mean  a  guarantee  of  electoral  success,  or 
Just  a  reasonable  possibility  of  victory? 

Senator  Orrin  G.  Hatch,  a  Utah  Republi- 
can and  a  leading  critic  of  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate,  believes  that  the  focus 
must  remain  on  the  individual.  The  Consti- 
tution, he  insists,  is  colorblind  and  any  at- 
tempt to  aid  voting  groups  amounts  to  "re- 
verse discrimination." 

Civil  rights  groups  insist  that  they  are  not 
asking  for  racial  quotas,  but  say  that  a  "col- 
orblind "  system  is  not  fair  either  because 
minorities  have  suffered  so  much  past  dis- 
crimination and  must  also  battle  existing 
biases. 

"We  don't  want  to  assure  that  blacks  win: 
we  want  to  assure  that  they  don't  lose  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination,"  said  Laugh- 
lin  McDonald,  head  of  the  Southern  region- 
al office  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties 
Union. 

Said  one  civil  rights  lobbyist  last  week. 

"The  Idea  of  a  "race  neutral'  district  is  Just  a 
myth. " 

In  practical  terms,  civil  rights  lawyers  say 
that  if  a  district  is  not  65  percent  minority, 
it  probably  cannot  elect  a  minority  repre- 
sentative; the  reason  being  that  minority 
communities  tend  to  l)e  younger  and  have  a 
lower  voter  turnout  than  comparable  white 
communities.  Accordingly,  blacks  in  Missis- 
sippi objected  to  the  new  Congressional  dis- 
trict drawn  last  week  because  it  contained 
only  a  53  percent  black  majority. 
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This  rationale  angers  Senator  Hatch  and 
like-minded  critics  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
who  feel  that  black  voters  in  Mississippi  are 
not  only  demanding  a  racial  quota  but  are 
also  condemning  themselves  to  a  kind  of 
electoral  "ghettolzation"  that  might  actual- 
ly dilute  their  political  Influence.  They 
would  be  better  off,  goes  the  argument,  In- 
fluencing several  white  lawmakers  instead 
of  electing  only  one  of  their  own. 

Supporters  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  sus- 
pect a  political  motive  behind  this  analysis. 
New  minority  lawmakers  will  almost  cer- 
tainly be  Democrats,  and  greater  minority 
voting  strength  could  hinder  Republican 
fortunes,  particularly  in  the  South. 

Civil  rights  activists  insist  that  there  is  an 
Inherent  value  In  electing  minorities  to 
public  office.  Lani  Ouinler.  an  attorney  for 
the  NAACP  Legal  Defense  Fund,  said:  "If 
you  have  a  moderate  white  representative 
he  may  vote  with  the  black  community  on 
some  issues,  and  on  some  issues  he  may  not. 
But  you  don't  have  a  representative  who  Is 
totally  responsive  to  you." 

It  has  become  clear  recently  that  shrewd 
Republicans  can  profit  from  the  demand  for 
minority  representation.  Their  tactic  is  to 
"load  up"  one  district  with  as  many  minori- 
ties as  possible;  that  eliminates  these  largely 
Democratic  voters  from  surrounding  dis- 
tricts and  enhances  Republican  chances. 

These  complex  considerations  are  illus- 
trated by  the  debate  over  the  two  Congres- 
sional districts  in  Atlanta,  which  are  both 
held  now  by  moderate  white  Democrats. 
The  Fifth  District,  now  52  percent  black 
would  have  become  57  percent  under  a  new 
plan  adopted  by  the  legislature.  But  that 
scheme  was  opposed  by  black  leaders  and 
Republicans  and  was  vetoed  by  the  Justice 
Department. 

These  critics  favor  a  plan  that  would 
make  the  Fifth  District  69  percent  black. 
The  plan  also  means  that  the  neighboring 
Fourth  District,  after  losing  a  chunk  of 
black  voters,  could  go  Republican. 

Senator  Sam  Nunn.  Democrat  of  Oeorgia. 
denounced  the  Justice  Department  veto  as  a 
"very  political  decision"  serving  partisan  in- 
terests. Civil  rights  activists  worry  privately 
about  helping  to  elect  a  Republican  who 
would  probably  vote  conservatively,  but 
they  argue  that  the  trade-off  is  worth  it. 

"Blacks  can't  be  held  hostage  to  Demo- 
cratic politics,"  Mr.  McDonald  asserted. 

The  whole  voting  rights  Issue  carries  polit- 
ical implications  in  another  way.  Some  mod- 
erate Republicans  have  worried  that  White 
House  opposition  to  the  legislation  would 
further  sour  the  party's  reputation  among 
minority  voters. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  9, 1982] 

Mh.  East  and  Voting  Rights 
Today  the  Senate  takes  up  the  much 
argued-over  bill  to  extend  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  The  measure  before  it  was  passed  by 
the  House  last  October  by  a  vote  of  389  to 
34,  has  76  cosponsors  in  the  Senate  and 
enjoys  the  endorsement  of  Mr.  Reagan.  So 
passage  is  all  but  certain.  Still,  opposition 
persists— as  Sen.  East's  column  on  our  op-ed 
page  today  demonstrates. 

The  two  main  points  Mr.  East  raises— will 
this  bill  lead  to  proportional  representation, 
and  does  it  discriminate  against  one  section 
of  the  country?— are  legitimate  concerns. 
But  they  have  lieen  addressed  squarely  by 
the  supporters  of  the  bill,  and  changes  have 
been  made  to  reassure  those  who  had  reser- 
vations. 

On  the  first  of  these  concerns,  the  fact  is 
that  it  never  was  the  intention  of  the  propo- 


nenU  of)  the  bill  to  guarantee  minority 
groups  election  victories  in  proportion  to 
their  nuiiibers  in  the  population.  But  to  be 
sure  thai  this  did  not  happen,  the  Senate 
Judlciarj^  Committee  amended  the  bill.  It 
now  provides  this  guidance  to  courts  consid- 
ering wajs  of  determining  whether  a  voting 
system  ik  discriminatory:  "The  extent  to 
which  numbers  of  a  protected  class  have 
been  eleAed  to  office  in  the  State  or  politi- 
cal subdivision  is  one  circumstance  which 
may  be  considered,  provided  that  nothing  In 
this  section  establishes  a  right  to  have  mem- 
bers of  ai  protected  class  elected  In  numbers 
equal  to,  their  proportion  in  the  popula- 
tion."  Tt|e  committee  report  goes  into  great 
detail  ort  this  point  and  specifically  directs 
federal  Judges  "to  act  in  full  accordance 
with  the  disclaimer"  regarding  any  claimed 
right  to  Aroportlonal  representation. 

Does  t|e  bill  discriminate  against  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country?  When  the  Voting 
Rights  Atct  was  passed  In  1965.  national  cri- 
teria weife  established  for  deciding  whether 
a  politidil  Jurisdiction  would  have  to  get 
Washington's  permission  for  any  changes  it 
wished  to  make  In  election  laws.  True,  many 
states  aild  counties  in  the  South  were  cov- 
ered. Bi|t  so  are  counties  In  New  York. 
Idaho.  liawali,  Wyoming,  California,  Arizo- 
na, Alaika,  Texas.  Colorado.  Michigan. 
South  D^oU,  and  Oklahoma,  and  towns  in 
Connecticut.  New  Hampshire.  Maine.  Mas- 
sachusetts and  Michigan.  Amendments  in 
1975  protecting  language  minorities  brought 
in  additional  counties  in  Kansas.  Minnesota. 
Montana.  Nebraska.  Nevada,  New  Mexico. 
North  Dakota.  Oregon.  Utah.  Washington, 
and  Wyoming. 

Under  jthe  provisions  of  the  pending  bill, 
any  Jurladiction  can  be  excused  from  the 
pre-cleai|mce  requirement  if  it  has  not  dis- 
criminated against  voters  for  a  10-year 
period  and  has  taken  positive  steps  to  in- 
crease the  opportunity  for  full  minority  par- 
ticipation In  the  political  process.  One-quar- 
ter of  aU  covered  Jurisdictions  should  meet 
that  test  by  1984.  Requiring  every  county  in 
the  United  States  to  submit  to  pre-clearance 
Is  not  only  unnecessary— for  most  Jurisdic- 
tions hwre  no  history  of  discrimination  or 
low  voter  participation— but  also  harmful  in 
that  it  Would  swamp  federal  officials  with 
paper  Work,  diverting  them  from  areas 
where  oversight  is  needed. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Commltiee  reflects  compromise,  common 
sense  anid  the  thoughtful  consensus  of  legis- 
lators tcross  the  political  spectrum.  It 
should  tie  passed. 

ERRA1A  sheet  TO  THE  COMMTTTBt  REPORT 

Mr.  kENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  bf  Senators  Mathias,  Dole,  and 
myself  J  I  would  like  to  place  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point  the  errata  sheet 
for  the  majority  views  in  the  Senate 
report. 

This  sheet  was  Jointly  prepared  by 
the  statfs  of  the  three  of  us. 

Thisiadditional  errata  sheet  supple- 
ments the  one  published  by  the  GPO 
itself  as  to  the  committee  votes.  These 
are  no^  substantive  changes,  I  might 
emphasize.  They  merely  make  correc- 
tions of  spelling  and  grammer. 

This  sheet,  officially  put  Into  the 
Recor>  by  the  bill's  managers  and  the 
authors  of  the  report,  should  be  help- 
ful to  future  court  and  practitioners. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
placediin  the  Record. 


being 


There 
rial  was 
Record,  as 

Additional 


no  objection,  the  mate- 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
1  oUows: 


June  18,  1982 


Brrata  to  Report  on  S.  1992, 
\  OTiNG  Rights  Act 
Page  2,  Part  II.  Purpose,  in  the  fourth 
paragraph,  tlte  second  line  "procedure  re- 
sults in  .  .  .']  should  be  "procedure  which 
results  in 

Page  5,  lini  9  "extension  without  unwea- 
kened"  shouli  I  be  "extension  unweakened" 

Page  6.  par  igraph  1,  line  8  should  have  a 
parenthesis  alter  "tax' 

Page  10,  the  next  to  last  line:  "over  im- 
pediments" sliould  be  "overt  impediments. 

Page  11,  second  paragraph,  line  1.  "De 
Kalk  County^  should  be  "De  Kalb." 

Page  12.  t^ird  line  from  bottom  should 
have  end  quotation  marks  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  sentence  "under  section  5." 

Page  15.  lourth  paragraph,  third  line, 
"elsewhere"  jshould  be  "eleswhere."  and 
Note  47.  "ppi93-100.  infra."  should  be  "pp. 
39-40.  infra.  '1 

Page  16.  third  paragraph,  last  line  of  text. 
"pro-Bolden"  should  be  "pre-Bolden." 

Page  17.  first  line.  "Rather"  starts  a  new 
sentence.  Part  B-Original  Legislative  Intent 
As  To  Sectiofi  2  Second  paragraph,  next  to 
last  line:  '"This  they  argue"  should  t>e 
"Thus,  they  irgue." 

Page  21.  third  paragraph,  fourth  line  from 
the  end:  "onjactual  result"  should  read  "on 
the  actual  result." 

Page  27.  Part  D  The  Operation  of  Amend- 
ed Section  2,  third  paragraph,  fourth  line 
from  bottom;  "system  of  practice"  should  be 
"system  or  practice." 

Page  28.  footnote  109  (continued  from  p. 
27)  fourth  lii^e  should  t>egin  with  the  follow- 
ing addition:  "added.)  The  Jurisdiction  has 
both  the  burden  to  .  .  . 

Page  30,  s^ond  paragraph,  next  to  last 
line  "plaintilV"  should  be  "plaintiffs." 

Page     39, 1  last     paragraph,     first 
"Congres"  should  l>e  "Congress". 

Page  43.  first  line  "adetalled"  should  read 
"a  detailed."! 

Page  45.  third  line  from  the  bottom: 
""theexistence"'  should  be  "the  existence." 

Page  63.  third  paragraph,  third  line  from 
the  end  "As  >n"'  should  be  'An." 

Page  67.  Ifhe  entire  page  and  the  top  of 
page  68.  (up  to  the  beginning  of  Part  X) 
now  comes  at  the  end  of  "Part  IX.  Bilingual 
elections".  U  is  captioned  "Section  3"  and  is 
actually  part  of  the  Sectlon-by-Section  anal- 
ysis of  Part  X.  It  belongs  after  the  analysis 
of  Section  2  of  the  committee  bill,  after  the 
third  paragraph  on  page  75.' 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  came  to  Dhe  Senate  over  3  years  ago. 
I  arrived  With  certain  views  regarding 
the  mechanisms  guaranteeing  the 
right  of  every  American  to  vote. 

Knowing  that  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
would  come  up  for  review  in  1982.  and 
recognizing  that  this  law  is  the  very 
heart  of  that  category  of  laws  known 
as  civil  rights  legislation,  I  commenced 
an  intensive  study  to  broaden  my 
knowledge* 

Of  great  value  to  me  were  many  dis- 
cussions With  senior  Members  of  the 
Senate— Republicans  and  Democrats— 
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line 


parag'aplis 


'Tlie 
4(aX6):  4(aM7 
tions  In  the 
committee  bll 


referring  to  "New  Subsections 

and  4(BK8)"  refer  to  the  new  subsec- 

yoting  Rights  Act  created  by  2  of  the 


some  of  whom  were  Governors  before 
coming  to  the  Senate.  Their  knowl- 
edge spanned  the  entire  evolution  of 
the  law. 

A  number  of  prominent  members  of 
Virginia  academic  institutions  provid- 
ed additional  insights.  In  fact,  one  pro- 
fessor from  the  University  of  Virsrfnia 
School  of  Law  took  a  leave  of  absence 
and  worked  full  time  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

Additionally.  I  have  met  with  and 
studied  the  opinions  expressed  by  hiui- 
dreds  of  Virginians  who  took  the  time 
to  contact  me.  I  also  received  commu- 
nications from  corporate  heads,  offi- 
cials of  educational  institutions,  the 
leadership  of  volunteer  organizations, 
and  civil  rights  groups  expressing  the 
views  of  thousands. 

The  central  issue  of  these  discus- 
sions is  whether  this  legislation  is  an 
acceptable  means  to  protect  the  right 
to  vote.  Foremost  in  my  consideration 
is  the  belief  that  the  right  to  register 
and  vote  be  protected  against  descrim- 
ination  of  any  kind. 

During  Senate  consideration.  I  ex- 
pressed deep  concern  over  three  as- 
pects of  the  bill.  I  sought  assurance 
that  the  proposed  changes  in  section  2 
of  the  act  would  not  result  in  court-or- 
dered establishment  of  systems  of  pro- 
portional representation  by  race. 

I  sought  the  inclusion  of  a  reasona- 
ble bailout  provision  so  that  jurisdic- 
tions subject  to  the  preclearance  re- 
(luirements  of  section  5  would  have  a 
genuine  incentive  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  burdensome  administrative  proce- 
dures Involved  with  compliance,  and 
sought  to  reduce  the  period  of  exten- 
sion of  the  act  from  25  to  15  years.  I 
also  obtained  assurances  that  local 
governmental  units  can  utilize  at-large 
elections  without  it  being  evidence  per 
se  of  a  violation  imder  section  2. 

During  the  debate.  I  declined  to  par- 
ticipate in  actions  which  might  be 
viewed  as  dilatory  to  the  bill's  consid- 
eration. Instead.  I  joined  in  supporting 
a  number  of  amendments  seeking  to 
clarify,  strengthen,  and  make  the  law 
more  equitable  among  all  50  States. 

I  consistently  reserved  Judgment  on 
final  passage  of  the  bill,  until  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  listen  to  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  debate  on  the  Senate 
floor,  and  consider  the  dictates  of  my 
own  conscience.  I  believe  my  vote  re- 
flects the  majority  view  of  Virginians. 
As  Senate  action  comes  to  an  end.  I 
have  determined  to  support  extension 
of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  for  these  rea- 
sons: 

First,  the  right  to  vote  is  fundamen- 
tal to  the  continuing  survivial  of  our 
democracy.  Continuous  efforts  should 
be  made  to  remove  impediments  to 
register  and  vote.  On  balance,  the  re- 
maining inequities  in  this  bill— which 
we  attempted  to  cure  by  amend- 
ments—are outweighed  by  those  sec- 
tions of  the  bill  which  strengthen  the 
guarantee  of  freedom  to  vote. 


Virginians  can  take  justifiable  pride 
in  the  record  of  our  State  officials  in 
complying  with  the  spirit  and  letter  of 
the  earlier  versions  of  this  law.  For  ex- 
ample, since  the  act's  enactment  in 
1965  through  last  year,  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Justice  issued  letters  of  objec- 
tion in  only  13  Virginia  cases  out  of  a 
total  of  almost  3,000  proposed  changes 
submitted.  For  the  same  period,  other 
Southern  States  experienced  the  fol- 
lowing: Texas— 130.  Mississippi— 79, 
Georgia— 165.  South  Carolina— 84.  and 
North  Carolina— 22. 

President  Reagan  has  characterized 
the  right  to  vote— that  individual 
power  that  preserves  freedom — as  "the 
crown  Jewel  of  American  liberties."  I 
concur  with  the  President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  right  to  vote  is  the  bedrock 
of  the  foimdation  which  supports  our 
representative  democracy.  Of  all  of 
our  Nation's  constitutional  protec- 
tions, including  the  right  to  speak 
freely  and  the  right  to  assemble 
freely,  the  right  to  vote  and  to  have  all 
votes  coimted  equally  is  quite  prob- 
ably the  most  important.  Of  what  ulti- 
mate value  is  the  right  to  have  an 
opinion  and  to  express  it  to  your  as- 
sembled neighbors  if  you  do  not  have 
the  opportunity  to  have  that  opinion 
reflected  in  the  processes  by  which  all 
our  citizens  are  governed? 

The  ability  to  vote  is  the  ability  to 
be  fairly  represented  by  your  own 
elected  leaders:  it  is  axiomatic  that  our 
political  leaders  must  listen  to,  and 
will  most  ably  represent,  those  who 
will  be  voting  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  strongly  support 
passage  of  S.  1992.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  Just  as  I 
supported  it  in  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  voted  against  all  amendments 
that  would  have  weakened  the  bill. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  has 
been  widely  cited  as  the  most  success- 
ful piece  of  civil  rights  legislation  ever 
passed.  It  has  effectively  Insured  that 
all  citizens  shall  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tunity to  register  and  vote  and  that 
their  votes,  once  cast,  will  mean  as 
much  as  the  next  citizen's.  There  were 
some  Senators,  including  myself,  when 
the  provision  was  first  suggested  in 
1965.  who  were  concerned  that  the  act 
might  be  ineffective,  cumbersome, 
unfair  to  the  Jurisdictions  covered 
under  section  5.  or  of  questionable 
constitutionality.  Over  these  last  17 
years,  the  operation  of  the  act  and  the 
resulting  success  in  facilitating  the  op- 
portunity for  minority  citizens  to 
freely  register  and  vote  have  dispelled 
these  concerns  and  proved  the  need 
for  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  The  Su- 
preme Court,  in  a  series  of  cases  begin- 
ning with  the  1966  case  of  South  Caro- 
lina against  Katzenbach  upheld  the 
pre-clearance  provisions  of  section  5. 
As  the  Court  noted: 

Congress    had    reason    to   suppose    that 
SUtes  [covered  by  section  4(b)  of  the  Act] 


might  try  [extraordinary  strategems  of  con- 
triving new  rules]  in  the  future  in  order  to 
evade  the  remedies  for  discrimination  con- 
tained in  the  Act  itself. 

Much  progress  has  been  made  in  cor- 
recting the  electoral  abuses  of  the 
past.  There  has  been  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  blaclu  and 
Hispanics  voting  in  State,  local,  and 
Federal  elections. 

The  most  blatant  abuses  of  the 
voting  process— such  as  poll  taxes,  lit- 
eracy tests,  or  direct  intimidation  of 
minority  citizens  seeking  to  register  or 
vote— are  virtually  a  thing  of  the  past. 
However,  the  hearing  records  of  both 
the  House  and  Senate  are  replete  with 
more  subtle,  recent  efforts  to  dilute 
minorities'  ability  to  vote  or  to  have 
their  votes  considered  as  equally  sig- 
nificant. Some  jurisdictions  have 
closed  all  places  of  registration  except 
one,  others  have  located  that  one 
place  a  long  distance  from  the  center 
of  the  minority  population,  have 
shortened  the  hours  when  registration 
is  permitted  or  scheduled  them  errati- 
cally, and  have  enacted  re-registration 
requirements.  Other  jurisdictions  have 
sought  to  negate  the  meaning  of  a  mi- 
nority vote  by  changing  from  a  district 
voting  system  to  an  at-large  system  in 
areas  with  a  high  concentration  of 
black  voters,  by  annexing  areas  with  a 
high  white  population,  by  redrawing 
district  lines,  or  by  changing  an  elec- 
tive office  into  an  appointed  one. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  is  still  needed 
in  spite  of  the  progress  this  coimtry 
has  made.  From  1965  to  1980.  there 
were  34.798  submissions  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  of  proposed  changes 
that  required  pre-clearance  under  sec- 
tion 5.  Of  these,  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment objected  to  815  of  the  proposed 
changes  as  being  discriminatory,  with 
over  400  of  the  total  objections  occur- 
ring within  the  last  5  years.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the 
number  of  discriminatory  electoral 
changes  has  increased,  and  that  the 
problem  still  merits  careful  consider- 
ation and  corrective  action  by  our  Fed- 
eral Government. 

H.R.  3112.  the  House  companion  bill 
to  S.  1992.  which  the  House  passed  on 
October  5,  1981,  provided  the  "pre- 
clearance"  requirements  of  section  5 
would  be  extended  indefinitely.  How- 
ever, the  House  Judiciary  Committee 
agreed  with  the  concept  of  a  new  bail- 
out provision,  introduced  by  Congress- 
man Henry  Hyde.  Republican  of  Illi- 
nois, that  would  reward  Jurisdictions 
that  had  obeyed  the  existing  voting 
rights  law  and  had  taken  steps  to 
eradicate  any  residual  abtises  of  the 
electoral  process  during  the  preceding 
10  years. 

I  also  favor  the  committee's  action 
in  including  a  fair  and  achievable  bail- 
out to  take  effect  in  1984  for  those  ju- 
risdictions covered  under  section  5.  I 
believe  that  the  committee's  action  in 
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permitting  individual  counties  to  qual- 
ify for  the  bailout,  even  though  their 
State  does  not  qualify  at  that  time,  is 
a  commendable  change  which  should 
encourage  local  Jurisdictions  to  correct 
any  electoral  abuses  that  may  still 
exist.  Voting  experts,  with  the  cor- 
roboration of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census,  estimate  that  at  least  25  per- 
cent of  the  covered  Jurisdictions  will 
be  eligible  to  bail  out  under  the 
amended  provisions  of  section  4(a)(1) 
of  the  act  when  they  take  effect  in 
1984.  To  bail  out,  a  Jurisdiction  must 
show,  for  Itself  and  the  governmental 
units  within  it,  that  during  the  last  10 
years: 

First,  it  has  not  used  a  "test  or 
device"  in  a  discriminatory  manner; 

Second,  it  has  not  been  found  by  a 
court  to  have  abridged  the  right  to 
vote,  and  it  has  not  been  party  to  a 
consent  decree  or  settlement  agree- 
ment resulting  in  the  elimination  of  a 
discriminatory  voting  practice: 

Third,  it  has  eliminated  voting  pro- 
cedures and  methods  of  election  that 
limit  minority  participation  in  the  po- 
litical process; 

Fourth,  it  has  complied  fully  with 
the  procedures  set  forth  in  section  5  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act;  for  example,  it 
has  submitted  all  changes  for  pre- 
clearance  before  putting  them  into 
effect; 

Fifth,  it  has  not  made  a  submission 
within  the  previous  10  years  to  which 
the  Department  of  Justice  or  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  objected: 

Sixth,  no  examiners  have  been  sent 
to  the  jurisdiction; 

Seventh,  the  Jurisdiction  has  en- 
gaged in  constructive  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate Intimidation  and  harassment:  and 

Eighth,  the  jurisdiction  has  engaged 
in  constructive  efforts  to  increase  op- 
portunities for  minority  participation 
in  the  political  process. 

One  of  the  key  issues  addressed  by 
this  body  during  the  consideration  of 
S.  1992  has  been  the  type  of  proof  re- 
quired to  show  that  a  jurisdiction,  not 
covered  under  section  5,  has  a  voting 
law  or  procedure  that  discriminates  in 
violation  of  section  2.  When  Congress 
first  adopted  section  2  in  1965,  the 
report  language  stated  that  it  was  de- 
signed to  prohibit  '.'any  kind  of  prac- 
tice *  ••  if  its  purpose  or  effect  was  to 
deny  or  abridge  the  right  to  vote  on 
account  of  race  or  color."  For  the  next 
15  years,  all  Federal  courts  including 
the  Supreme  Court  interpreted  con- 
gressional intent  as  only  requiring  the 
plaintiff/victim  to  prove  that  the 
effect  of  a  law  or  procedure  was  to 
deny  his  right  to  vote. 

Indeed,  the  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pounded its  own  "effects  test"  in  the 
1973  case  of  White;  against  Regester. 
The  Court  did  not  address  whether 
the  original  legislators  intended  to  dis- 
criminate when  they  enacted  the  chal- 
lenged voting  procedure.  There  was  no 
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discussion  of  the  purpose  behind  the 
challenged  system,  and  no  findings  of 
discrimiiiatory  intent.  Rather,  the 
Court  stated  quite  clearly  that: 

The  plj  lintiff's  burden  Is  to  produce  evi- 
dence to  support  findings  that  the  political 
processes  leading  to  nomination  and  elec- 
tion were  not  equally  open  to  participation 
by  the  gr  )up  in  question— that  its  members 
had  less  opportunity  than  did  other  resi- 
dents in  t  tie  district  to  participate  in  the  po- 
litical pn  icesses  and  to  elect  legislators  of 
their  cho  ce. 

This  w  as  the  standard  in  effect  when 
Congres  i  renewed  the  act  in  1975.  The 
Court  a  so  expressly  stated  that  this 
standarc  of  proof  did  not  guarantee  a 
right  of  sroportional  representation. 

However.  In  1980  in  the  case  of 
Mobile  tgainst  Bolden,  a  plurality  of 
the  Supreme  Court  decided  that  since 
the  language  of  section  2  tracked  the 
15th  amendment,  which  the  Court  had 
recently  ruled  required  a  proof  of 
intent  to  show  discrimination,  then 
Congresi :  must  have  expected  a  plain- 
tiff to  p  -ove  that  the  State  legislators 
and  administrators  intended  to  deny 
his  right  to  vote.  This  is  a  much 
tougher  standard  to  prove;  in  many 
cases  the  principals  have  been  dead 
for  over  a  century.  It  also  requires  dig- 
ging up  Ugly,  personal  motives  on  who 
did  what  for  what  reason,  rather  than 
merely  showing  that  the  result  of  an 
action  v«  els  to  deny  or  abridge  the  vic- 
tim's rig  it  to  vote. 

Memb  trs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  the  Senate  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee relieve  that  the  Court  haS  mis- 
construed the  legislative  history  of  the 
section  i  nd  have  added  an  amendment 
to  section  2  to  clarify  Congress  inten- 
tion. This  amendment  reinstates  the 
"result"  standard  stated  by  the  Court 
in  Whit(  against  Regester.  This  stand- 
ard is  w  lether  the  result  of  the  chal- 
lenged I  ractice,  in  the  context  of  all 
the  cin  umstances  of  the  political 
process  n  that  jurisdiction,  shuts  out 
minority  voters  from  having  a  fair  op- 
portunity to  participate  in  the  process. 

The  Vbting  Rights  Act  does  not.  and 
cannot,  butlaw  methods  of  election.  In 
the  pasli  15  years,  courts  and  the  De- 
partmeiit  of  Justice  have  sustained  at- 
large  elections,  annexations,  the  clos- 
ing of  registration  and  polling  places, 
and  otner  procedures  in  some  cases 
and  rejocted  them  in  others,  depend- 
ing on  tne  totality  of  circumstances. 

The  committee  Included  language  in 
the  bill  which  explicitly  disclaims  any 
intentioti  to  seek  proportional  repre- 
sentation or  quotas.  I  note  the  lan- 
guage aided  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee on  page  17,  line  11  of  the  bill: 
"That  nothing  in  this  section  estab- 
lishes a  right  to  have  members  of  a 
protected  class  elected  in  numbers 
equal  to|  their  proportion  in  the  popu- 
lation. 

I  belidve  that  this  standard— an  "ef- 
fects" t!st  with  an  explicit  disclaimer 
of  requi  -ing  that  a  jurisdiction  achieve 
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proportiona  representation  to  prove 
that  it  has  not  violated  section  2— is 
the  correct  standard.  I  commend  the 
members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
for  their  successful  resolution  of  this 
difficult  issue.  The  law  seeks  to  pro- 
tect the  rig  It  to  vote,  not  the  ability 
to  be  guarar  teed  election. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1982  is  certainly 
one  of  the  ^ost  important  legislative 
achievements  of  this  Congress.  With 
the  passage  of  this  bill.  Members  of 
the  97th  Cofigress  can  take  great  pride 
in  continuing  one  of  America's  finest 
principles— the  right  of  all  citizens  to 
vote  and  to]  have  their  votes  have  an 
equal  signifcance. 

Mr.  HATffiH.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
make  a  few  concluding  comments  on 
this  debate.  First.  Senator  Lugar  has 
asked  me  tp  indicate  that  he  is  de- 
tained in  Indiana  by  a  long-standing 
commitmeni.  Had  he  been  present 
today,  he  wiuld  have  voted  in  favor  of 
final  passagi  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Second,  let  me  respectfully  take 
issue  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Massa|;husetts  in  his  comparison 
of  the  presetit  Civil  Rights  Division  in 
the  Justice  Department  and  that  is 
the  prior  adtninistration.  While  I  have 
my  differences  with  some  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  p  resent  administration,  and 
disagree  wilh  them  generally  on  the 
merits  of  the  proposed  "compromise," 
I  believe  thi  it  Assistant  Attorney  Gen- 
eral William  Bradford  Reynolds,  and 
Attorney  (reneral  William  French 
Smith  have  made  an  outstanding  con- 
tribution ori  this  matter.  They  have 
demonstrated  an  expertise  on  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  that  does  not  suffer 
by  comparison  with  any  administra- 
tion. The  h),ve  raised  important  issues 
before  the  Judiciary  Committee  and 
have  done  s }  as  an  expression  of  their 
commitmen  to  full  voting  rights  for 
all  citizens. 

No  one  cjn  argue  that  the  present 
Civil  Rights  Division  has  not  been  dili- 
gent in  attei  npting  to  give  effect  to  the 
Voting  Rig  Its  Act,  whatever  differ- 
ences any  of  us  might  have  with  par- 
ticular decisions.  Let  me  once  again 
express  the  highest  admiration  for  the 
efforts  of  Ai  tomey  General  Smith  and 
Assistant  At  tomey  General  Reynolds. 

Third,  let  me  extend  my  deepest  ap- 
preciation f(  >r  the  outstanding  staff  ef- 
forts that  have  been  made  on  this 
issue,  on  bojth  sides  of  the  aisle.  This 
has  been  a  ( omplex  issue  and  a  heated 
issue.  The  ibllowing  staff,  in  particu- 
lar, deserve  the  highest  credit  for  their 
efforts  on  t  lis  issue  against  odds  that 
were  as  grei  t  as  any  confronted  in  this 
body  on  an  Issue  of  major  importance. 
Thanks  ami  appreciation  go  to  my 
own  counse  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Constit  ution,  Stephen  Markman, 
Vinton  Li<  e.  Will  Lucius.  Dennis 
Shedd.  Professor  Laurens  Walker. 
George   Saiem.    Quentin   Crommelin, 
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Thomas  Boyd.  Michael  Wallace.  Jim 
McClellan.  Jim  Sullivan,  Tom  Bro- 
vard,  Karl  Moor,  Robert  Cynkar.  Scott 
Wilson.  Michael  Hammond,  and 
others. 

Finally,  let  me  extend  my  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  my  colleagues  who  played 
an  active  role  in  this  monumental  leg- 
islation. Special  recognition  ought  to 
go  to  Senator  Howard  Baker  and  Sen- 
ator Ted  Stevens  for  their  leadership 
efforts  on  this  issue.  Senator  Ted  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Charles  Mathias 
for  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  S.  1992 
since  its  introduction.  Senator  Bob 
Dole  for  his  sincere  and  conscientious 
efforts  in  attempting  to  fashion  a 
workable  compromise  approach  in  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  when  the 
committee  appeared  to  be  deadlocked. 
Senator  John  East  and  Senator  Jessee 
Helms  for  their  determined  and  prin- 
cipled efforts  in  opposition  to  S.  1992 
on  the  floor,  and  such  other  Senators 
as  Jeremiah  Denton,  Senator  Harry 
Byrd.  Jr..  Senator  Dennis  DeConcini, 
Senator  Howard  Metzenbaum,  Sena- 
tor Thad  Cochran,  Senator  Charles 
Grassley,  Senator  John  Warner,  and 
Senator  Sam  Hayakawa  for  their 
active  efforts  in  behalf  of  their  posi- 
tions on  this  legislation. 

In  particular.  I  would  like  to  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
Strom  Thurmond,  for  his  leadership 
role  throughout  this  process  and  for 
the  strength  of  principle  that  he 
showed  on  the  difficult  issues  involved 
in  this  debate.  He  has  done  himself 
and  the  Judiciary  Committee  great 
credit  in  this  effort. 

Let  me  also  make  special  mention  of 
the  efforts  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  during  debate  on  this 
floor  to  address  some  of  the  concerns 
that  some  Senators,  including  myself, 
have  about  the  language  that  he  of- 
fered in  committee.  Although,  as  he 
knows.  I  continue  to  have  serious  res- 
ervations about  this  language.  I  do  re- 
spect the  efforts  that  he  has  diligently 
made  to  attempt  to  respond  to  some  of 
these  concerns.  He  deserves  the  high- 
est credit  for  this,  in  my  view. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  vote  for  final 
passage  of  this  measure,  as  I  have  al- 
ready stated,  because  I  do  not  want  to 
undermine  what  I  believe  are  the  mon- 
umental contributions  that  this  act 
has  made  to  the  realization  of  the 
15th  amendment  rights  of  all  Ameri- 
can citizens.  None  should  overlook 
these  contributions,  whatever  their 
perspective  on  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  this  law  contained  in  S.  1992. 
As  I  have  also  said  repeatedly— see 
generally.  Congressional  Record. 
June  9.  1982,  pages  13112-13163—1  be- 
lieve that  these  amendments  promise 
to  effect  a  destructive  transformation 
in  the  Voting  Rights  Act  and  to  under- 
mine the  consensus  support  that  this 
legislation  has  achieved  to  date.  I  can 
only  say  once  more  that  I  hope  that 


the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  will  review 
these  amendments  In  due  course  and 
conclude,  with  me,  that  they  do  not 
satisfy  the  minimum  tests  for  constitu- 
tionality. In  the  event  that  they  do 
not.  I  fear  that  the  decades  ahead  can 
see  nothing  else  than  a  sure  and 
steady  erosion  of  many  of  the  most 
fundamental  values  and  principles  of 
our  constitutional  system— equal  pro- 
tection for  all  citizens,  individual  not 
group  rights,  representation  of  individ- 
uals, not  interest  groups,  and  dual  fed- 
eralism. Only  time— not  a  majority 
vote  of  this  body  today— can  conclu- 
sively determine  whether  I  am  right  or 
wrong. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  House  bill 
3112. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the  Voting 
RighU  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
Mr.   BAKER.   Yeas  and   nays.   Mr. 

President.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  state 
whether  or  not  he  wishes  to  amend 
the  language? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  3112  be  strick- 
en and  the  language  of  S.  1992.  as 
amended,  be  inserted  In  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  question  Is  on  the  engrossment 
of  the  amendment  and  third  reading 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 
The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  Is,  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 
The  bUl  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator    from    Missouri    (Mr.    Dan- 
roRTH),  the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LoGAR)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming   (Mr.    Wallop)    are    necessarily 
absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold  water)  is 
absent  on  official  business. 


I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Goldwater),  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
BuRDicK),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ExoN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  (Mr.  Burdick)  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  would  each 
vote  'yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85. 
nays  8,  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  190  Leg.] 
YEAS-85 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Nlckles 

Andrews 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Pack  wood 

Baker 

Hatch 

Pell 

Baucus 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bentsen 

Hawkins 

Pressler 

Biden 

Heflin 

Proxmire 

Boren 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Ronrhwltz- 

Hollings 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Huddleslon 

Randolph 

Brady 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Bumpers 

Jackson 

Roth 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Jepsen 

Rudman 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kassebaum 

Saaser 

Chiles 

Kasten 

Schmitt 

Cochran 

Kennedy 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Laxalt 

Specter 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Stafford 

D'Amato 

Levin 

Stennis 

DeConcini 

Long 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Mathias 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

MaUiUnaga 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattingly 

Tsongas 

Domenici 

Melcher 

Warner 

Durenberger 

Metzenbaum 

Wetcker 

Eacleton 

Mitchell 

Zorinsky 

Ford 

Moynihan 

Oam 

MurkowskI 
NAYS-8 

Byrd. 

East 

Humphrey 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

Hayakawa 

McClure 

Denton 

Helms 

Symms 

NOT  VOTING 

-7 

Burdick 

Glenn 

Wallop 

Danforth 

Goldwater 

Exon 

Lugar 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3112).  as  amended, 
wsis  D&sscd. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  "The 
basis  of  our  Government."  wrote 
Thomas  Jefferson,  "is  the  opinion  of 
the  people,  and  the  very  first  object 
should  be  to  keep  that  right." 

It  is  my  firm  belief,  that  the  Sen- 
ate's decision  today  to  extend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  a  dedicat- 
ed and  historical  affirmation  of  Jeffer- 
son's words.  By  passing  this  extension. 
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the  Senate  has  acted  to  protect  and 
Insure  a  central  right  of  all  Americans: 
the  right  to  vote.  Nothing  is  more 
basic  in  a  representative  democracy 
and  nothing  is  more  important  to  indi- 
vidual freedom.  The  right  to  vote  has 
been  and  always  will  be  the  comer- 
stone  of  democracy;  without  it,  there 
would  be  no  political  freedom. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  landmark  civil  rights 
measures  of  the  1960's,  measures 
which  are  still  among  the  most  signifi- 
cant public  policy  decisions  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  The  voting  rights  bill 
enfranchised  millions  of  voters  in  nu- 
merous racial  and  ethnic  classes  who 
were  heretofore  disfranchised  by  dec- 
ades of  obstruction  and  prejudice.  It 
added  another  essential  element  to  the 
civil  rights  movement,  and  continued 
the  progression  from  judicial  to  ad- 
ministrative equality  enforcement. 

The  road  to  passage  has  been  an  ar- 
duous and  emotional  one.  Without  the 
guidance  and  perseverance  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  under 
the  able  leadership  of  Chairman 
Thurmowd,  we  would  not  be  in  this  po- 
sition. I  would  like  to  commend  Sena- 
tors Dole.  Mathias,  Kennedy,  and 
Grassley  for  forging  a  compromise 
that  many  said  could  not  be  construct- 
ed. Moreover,  they  worked  with  other 
Senate  Members,  the  White  House, 
and  civil  rights  groups  to  insure  its 
survival.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
Senators  Hatch,  East,  and  Biden  for 
assisting  throughout  floor  action  on 
the  measure. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague,  the 
distinguished  assistant  majority 
leader.  Senator  Stevens,  was  an  in- 
valuable source  of  insight  and  dedica- 
tion, and  I  want  to  thank  him  once 
again  for  managing  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate  on  Wednesday  while  I  escaped 
to  visit  my  new  grandson. 

And  finally.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  Senator  Helks.  Despite  dif- 
ferences. Senator  Helms  remained 
forthright  and  accessible.  He  did  this 
week  what  every  good  Senator  does- 
he  spoke  on  the  record  for  something 
that  he  felt  was  important  to  him  and  ' 
to  his  State,  and  I  want  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  pleasure 
that  he  enabled  compromise  and  coop- 
eration to  prevail. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  very 
briefly,  I  wish  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  everyone  in  the  Senate  for  the 
time  that  they  have  devoted  and  for 
the  intense  interest  and  attention  that 
this  matter  has  received. 

I  particularly  thank  the  principal  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  KENNi3}Y)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole). 

Without  the  kind  of  teamwork  that 
we  have  had,  I  do  not  think  that  we 
could  have  achieved  the  happy  result 
that  we  have  Just  witnessed. 


Of  coufse,  there  have  been  a  remark- 
able nuniber  of  cosponsors.  and  I  will 
not  mem  ion  them  each  by  name.  It  is 
a  major  achievement  to  have  passed 
this  bill  today  in  this  record  time. 
That  coi  lid  not  have  happened  if  it 
had  not  1  teen  for  the  leadership  of  the 
leader. 

It  is  or  e  thing  to  be  called  the  ma- 
jority leider;  it  is  another  thing  to 
lead,  an4  in  this  case  the  majority 
leader  his  led  and  led  us  to  victory. 
His  efforts  have  been  supplemented  by 
the  mlno  rity  leader,  the  Senator  from 
West  Viglnia,  who  has  been  very 
helpful. 

But  in  addition  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers, I  wsh  to  pay  special  tribute  to 
staff  members,  to  Mike  Klipper,  Steve 
Metalitz,  Burt  Wides,  Shelia  Bair,  Ron 
Welch,  Bruce  Cohen,  Russ  Pallesen, 
John  MixweU,  Marge  Baker,  Keith 
Lawson,  I  Sally  Lassman,  Maura 
Whelan,  jPam  Stevens.  Carolyn  Oso- 
linik.  Lirida  Colancecco.  Ben  Scotch, 
and  Geoff  Baker. 

All  of  them  have  their  imprimatur 
on  this  b^l  and  our  thanks  go  out  to 
them. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  ft-esident, 
today's  action  by  the  Senate  on  voting 
rights  is  a  vote  of  confidence  in  Ameri- 
can democracy  and  a  vindication  of 
the  most  ifundamental  civil  right  of  all 
in  any  freje  society,  the  right  to  vote. 

The  Vic  ory  is  also  a  heartening  sign 
that  ConiTess  will  not  endlessly  turn 
its  back  ( m  the  needy  in  our  society 
and  the  m  inority  who  are  not  white.  It  is 
f  ashionaUle  in  some  quarters  to  suggest 
that  those  who  do  not  like  the  current 
economic  policy  can  vote  with  their  feet. 
But  this  legislation  insures  that  they 
can  also  {vote  with  their  ballots— at 
every  level  of  goverrmient  across  the 
country.  In  elections  that  are  free  of 
even  the  post  sophisticated  forms  of 
discriminition. 

I  am  cohfident  that,  in  time,  the  re- 
sults of  this  Senate  action  on  voting 
rights  will  be  felt  in  town  councils  and 
State  legislatures  and  even  the  Halls 
of  Congress.  And  those  results  will 
translate  in  time  Into  fairer  laws  and 
greater  hope  and  opportunity  for  mil- 
lions of  black  and  Hispanic  citizens 
and  otheis  who  still  suffer  from  dis- 
crimlnati<n  and  who  need  our  help 
the  most. 

Those~vrho  sought  to  draw  a  line  in 
the  dust  against  this  bill  have  failed. 
They  could  not  halt  the  peaceful  revo- 
lution in  civil  rights  that  has  trans- 
formed the  Nation  over  the  past  quar- 
ter century,  and  that  has  made  this 
country  ajsymbol  of  hope  and  progress 
and  freedom  for  countless  people  in 
other  lands. 

The  bilf  we  have  just  passed  has  suc- 
cessfully run  the  gauntlet  of  the  fili- 
busterers.  It  has  emerged  unscathed 
by  the  assaults  of  those  who  would 
roll  back  the  achievements  of  a  gen- 
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eration    in 
rights. 

The  Jgum^y  to  passage  of  this  legis- 
lation was  riot  an  easy  one.  But  the 
long  hours  a^d  difficult  days  of  debate 
in  the  comnlittee  and  on  the  Senate 
floor  have  reaffirmed  some  vital 
truths— that  for  all  its  faults,  the 
system  does  work;  change  does  come: 
equal  Justice  is  not  forever  beyond  our 
reach. 

To  all  whc  worked  so  hard  in  Con- 
gress and  around  the  country  to  help 
us  reach  this  destination.  I  say  this 
victory  is  yo  u^.  Your  efforts  made  it 
possible.  Without  you,  the  Senate 
could  not  hai  e  overcome. 

Mr.  Preside  nt,  I  also  think  that  this 
is  an  extremely  significant  time  In  the 
history  of  thje  Senate  and  hopefully  a 
hopeful  message  went  out  across  this 
country  this! noontime  to  millions  of 
Americans  aiid  to  their  families  that 
this  Nation  I  is  firmly  committed  to 
rooting  out  prejudice  and  discrimina- 
tion against  I  citizens  of  this  country 
whose  skin  isjnot  white. 

This  has  been  an  overwhelming  en- 
dorsement of  that  concept,  bipartisan 
in  nature  as  the  great  civil  rights  legis- 
lation of  an  earlier  period  was  as  well. 

Certainly,  las  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  pointed  out.  we  could  not  be 
here  unless  we  were  really  building  on 
the  broad  shoulders  of  generations 
before  us  here  in  the  Senate  and  many 
of  our  colleagues  who  spent  time, 
became  acquainted  with  this  legisla- 
tion and  were  strongly  committed  to 
it. 

This  is  a  (omplex  piece  of  legisla- 
tion, but  it  ii  many  respects  has  been 
described  as  the  most  important  civil 
rights  legislation  that  this  country  has 
ever  passed.  Ij  believe  that  to  be  true. 

But  I  thinkimost  importantly  it  reaf- 
firms some  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples which  this  country  was  founded 
on,  and  I  think  that  is  reassuring 
today  becauie  we  are  providing  a 
meaningful  nemedy  to  those  citizens 
who  still  recdive  the  whip  of  discrimi- 
nation and  pijejudice. 

I  specificallS^  wish  to  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland  who  was  here  at 
the  first  passing  of  this  act  in  1965  and 
whose  record  in  the  protection  of  indi- 
vidual rights  and  liberties  in  this  body 
is  unequaled,  our  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kansas  who  I  think  had  a 
very  important  role  in  the  consider- 
ation of  this  legislation  and  played  an 
absolutely  eteential  and  key  role, 
along  with  other  Members,  Senator 
Grassley,  Senator  Simpson,  Senator 
DeConcini,  ahd  other  members  of  the 
Judiciary  Corjunittee. 

I  also  pay  rfespect  to  those  members 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  who  have 
strong  views  find  whose  views  did  not 
prevail  today  but  still  I  think  pursued 
what  they  ccnsider  to  be  both  their 
conscience  and  their  duty.  I  think  the 
fact  that  we  had  the  debate  both  in 
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the  committee  and  here  in  the  Cham- 
ber was  healthy  both  for  the  under- 
standing of  the  legislation  and  also  I 
think  helped  us  insure  that  this  legis- 
lation is  even  going  to  be  more  mean- 
ingful as  a  result  of  that  debate.  I*  re- 
spect their  views  as  I  do  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  who  participated  in 
the  discussion. 

Finally,  I  also  pay  tribute  to  the  ma- 
jority leader  who  through  many  long 
conversations  had  given  assurances  to 
this  body  and  I  think  to  the  American 
people  that  we  were  going  to  consider 
this  measure  in  a  timely  fashion  and 
had  maintained  his  commitment  both 
to  the  Senate  and  to  the  American 
people. 

I  also  thank  our  minority  leader. 
Senator  Robert  C.  Byrd,  who  also  was 
extremely  helpful  and  effective  in 
helping  us  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  to 
expedite  the  legislation. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  President  for 
his  support  of  this  legislation  and  fi- 
nally I  just  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  on  my  own  staff  per- 
sonally. Burt  Wides,  Carolyn  Osolinik, 
Nancy  Dalton,  Ronald  Welch,  and  the 
other  staff  members  who  worked  so 
hard.  In  addition,  Michael  Klipper  of 
Senator  Mathias'  office.  Sheila  Bair 
of  Senator  Dole's  office  and  Marge 
Baker  of  Senator  Metzenbattm's  exhib- 
ited the  highest  standard  of  profes- 
sionalism in  their  expert  work  on  this 
legislation  and  in  their  dealings  with 
other  Senators  staff  from  all  of  the 
other  committee  offices,  and  outside 
groups,  representing  a  wide  variety  of 
strong  and  sometimes  conflicting  in- 
terests. Staff,  also  John  Maxwell  of 
Senator  Grassley's  Robert  Fieldler  of 
Senator  DeConcini 's  staff,  Ben  Scotch 
of  Senator  Leahy's  staff,  Bruce  Cohen 
of  Senator  Specter's  office,  Arthur 
Brislman  of  Senator  Heflin's  staff, 
and  William  Lucuis  of  Chairman 
THtnuaoND's  office  played  particularly 
helpful  roles  in  shaping  the  legislation 
and  the  legislative  process  by  which 
committee  action  and  Senate  passage 
have  been  achieved. 

This  legislation,  as  has  been  pointed 
out,  is  enormously  complicated  and  in- 
credibly technical.  There  are  scores  of 
court  cases  that  relate  to  it.  It  took 
the  painstaking  analysis  of  those 
cases,  the  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  words,  commas,  semicolons, 
and  we  are  indeed  in  the  debt  of  those 
who  provided  invaluable  help  and  as- 
sistance to  us  and  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  speaks  of  painstaking 
attention.  I  said  during  the  debate 
that  the  Senator  from  Utah  spent 
more  time  on  this  bill  than  any  other 
Member  of  the  Senate. 

Mr,  KENNEDY.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  I  think  I  am  the  only 
Member  of  the  Senate  who  has  the 


good  fortune  of  being  on  four  commit- 
tees in  the  Senate  with  the  Senator 
from  Utah,  and  I  do  not  know  what  is 
happening  to  his  view  or  to  mine,  but  I 
always  find  that  we  try  and  work  in 
the  common  interest  of  the  coimtry 
and  try  to  find  mutual  areas  of  agree- 
ment. We  have  found  some  and  they 
have  been  important,  but  I  think  each 
of  us  is  learning  from  each  other  and  I 
pay  tribute  to  him  for  his  very  special 
work  and  for  all  the  courtesies  that  he 
extended  to  all  the  members  of  the 
committee  and  to  the  Senate  when  he 
was  providing  the  leadership  on  this 
issue,  and  I  pay  respect  also  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
Senator  Thurmond,  who  had  strong 
views  on  this  and  serious  questions  but 
was  still  responsive  to  the  majority's 
will  on  the  committee  and  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  DOLE  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Stafford).  The  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  President,  I  will  not 
detain  the  Senate  for  very  long,  but  I 
want  to  express  my  thanks  to  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader,  the  distin- 
guished assistant  majority  leader,  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  and.  ob- 
viously, the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  for  expedit- 
ing action  on  this  bill;  again  to  Sena- 
tor Hatch,  who  has  been  referenced 
by  both  Senators  Kennedy  and  Ma- 
thias. Senator  Hatch  spent  hours  and 
hours  of  hearings  in  the  subcommittee 
compiling  a  record,  which  this  Senator 
believes  enabled  some  of  us  to  better 
understand  the  key  problems,  and  al- 
though we  may  not  have  agreed  on 
how  we  went  from  that  point,  I  know 
it  was  very  helpful  to  this  Senator  in 
trying  to  figure  out  some  way  to  break 
the  impasse  in  the  committee. 

I  want  to  express  my  heartfelt 
thanks  to  the  managers  of  the  bill. 
Senator  Kennedy  from  Massachusetts 
and  Senator  Mathias  from  Maryland, 
as  well  as  those  Inside  and  outside  the 
Senate,  particularly  Ralph  Neas,  Bill 
Taylor  and  others  from  the  Leader- 
ship Conference  on  Civil  Rights,  who 
played  a  direct  role  in  the  passage  of 
this  legislation. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  has  not 
checked,  but  I  cannot  recall  of  any 
major  civil  rights  legislation  that  has 
passed  the  Congress  as  quickly  as  this 
legislation  has.  When  you  consider  we 
started  on  it  yesterday  afternoon,  on 
the  bill  itself,  and  in  less  than  24 
hours  we  have  completed  this  historic 
legislation.  It  would  seem  to  me  it  is 
an  indication,  again,  of  the  willingness 
of  the  opponents,  once  they  had  made 
their  case,  to  permit  the  Senate,  to 
work  its  will;  and  for  that  we  are 
grateful  to  Senator  East.  Senator 
Helms,  and  others  who  have  strong 
views  in  certain  areas,  and  certainly 
their  views  will  be  respected. 

I  want  to  extend  my  thanks  also  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Iowa 


(Mr.  Grassley),  Senator  DeConcini 
from  Arizona,  Senator  Simpson  from 
Wyoming,  and  others  who,  at  rather 
critical  times,  in  an  effort  to  work  out 
a  compromise,  were  willing  to  support 
a  reasonable  and  meaningful  compro- 
mise. 

This  Senator  believes  the  compro- 
mise will  stand  the  test  of  time,  will 
stand  the  test  of  -litigation,  and  will 
ease  the  fears  of  many  who  have 
spoken  about  the  legislation  in  the 
past  several  days. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  would  also 
recognize  the  active  support  of  the 
White  House  and  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  what  I  consider  to  be 
highly  significant  legislation. 

I  thank  all  those  who  have  partici- 
pated. 
Mr.  BAKER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  certainly  will  not  add 
extensively  to  this  Record,  but  I 
would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  rise  and 
extend  my  thanks  and  appreciation  to 
the  skillful  managers  of  this  bill,  a 
very  controversial  measure,  on  which 
there  were  a  great  number  of  amend- 
ments and  a  great  deal  of  debate. 

Mr.  President,  according  to  my  num- 
bers, the  Senate  was  on  the  bill  for  7 
days  of  consideration.  As  of  2  o'clock 
this  afternoon  we  had  spent  38  hours 
and  10  minutes  in  deliberations;  there 
have  been  18  rollcall  votes;  we  dis- 
posed of  22  amendments,  seven  had 
been  agreed  to  and  15  had  been  reject- 
ed. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kansas  points 
out.  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing  that 
the  Senate  worked  its  will  on  a  major 
piece  of  legislation  in  the  civil  rights 
field  as  promptly  as  it  did,  and  it  is  a 
great  tribute  not  only  to  Senators  Ma- 
thias and  Kennedy  but  as  well  to  Sen- 
ator Dole.  Senator  Hatch,  and  others 
who  were  intimately  involved  in  the 
negotiations  that  went  on  that  led  fi- 
nally to  the  disposition  of  this  matter. 

The  Senators  who  were  deeply  in- 
volved, of  course,  were  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond), 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
always  brings  a  balancing  view  to  the 
deliberations  of  the  Senate;  Senator 
Helms  from  North  Carolina,  without 
whose  assistance  and  cooperation 
almost  certainly  it  would  not  have 
been  possible  to  reach  a  final  determi- 
nation on  the  matter  at  this  time;  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
whose  counsel  is  always  welcome  and 
whose  contribution  to  the  Senate  is 
always  valuable. 

I  wish  to  express  my  special  appre- 
ciation to  Senators  Denton  and  East 
who  are  freshmen  Senators,  who  con- 
tributed far  in  excess  of  what  fresh- 
men are  usually  thought  of  as  being 
able  to  present  to  the  Senate  on  major 
legislation,  and  who  were  major  play- 
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ers  in  the  piece,  as  were  Senators 
Grassley  and  Simpson. 

Mr.  President,  it  has  been  an  ex- 
traordinary experience  Indeed,  and  I 
congratulate  the  Senate.  I  wisli  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  for  their  thoughtfulness 
and  consideration  of  me,  malcing  it 
possible  for  the  leadership  to  reach 
this  point. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  be  remiss  in  not  acknowledging 
the  extraordinary  contribution  that 
the  religious  community  has  made,  to 
the  trade  union  movement,  to  many  of 
the  business  communities  and,  most  of 
all,  those  activists  who  have  been  in- 
volved In  the  civil  rights  movement, 
the  grassroots  individuals  and  the 
leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights. 
I  think  we  are  very  much  in  their  debt, 
and  I  personally  want  to  express  my 
great  appreciation  for  all  of  their  help, 
counsel  and  assistance  in  bringing  this 
measure  to  fruition  today. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  add  a  historical  note,  following 
the  passage  of  this  very,  very  impor- 
tant legislation.  I  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  13  of  us  who  are 
now  serving  in  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  who  were  here  and  cast 
pro  and  con  for  the  votes  on  the  origi- 
nal Voting  Rights  Act  in  1965.  That  Is 
17  years  ago.  Thirteen  of  us  who  voted 
in  1965  have  voted  today. 

There  are  those  of  us  who  believe 
very  much  in  that  breakthrough,  the 
freedom,  the  expression  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  In  citizenship  back  in  1965. 
I  add  this  note  of  sadness  and  sorrow  I 
expressed  earlier  this  week  during  the 
debate.  At  that  time  I  called  attention 
to  the  appalling  lack  of  the  American 
voters,  to  use  their  ballots  on  election 
day  In  the  United  States  of  America. 

During  the  past  few  months  we  have 
had  important  primaries  in  many  of 
our  States.  In  checking  the  voting 
record  within  those  States,  we  have 
determined  that  only  one  out  of  three 
Americans  were  at  the  polls  expressing 
the  decisions  for  a  candidate  or  an 
issue. 

I  recall  very  well  in  1960  after  John 
Kennedy  had  been  elected  President 
of  the  United  States  that  he  said  it 
was  an  "appalling"  situation  because 
of  the  lack  of  the  use  of  the  American 
ballot. 

In  that  election  In  1960,  63  out  of 
every  100  eligible,  qualified  citizens 
went  to  the  polls.  I  wonder  if  John 
Kennedy,  as  well  as  Ted  Kennedy, 
who  has  done  a  splendid  job  in  floor 
managing  this  legislation,  what  John 
would  say  were  he  here  today?  It  was 
appalling  when  63  out  of  100— that  is 
all— were  at  the  polls.  But  in  the  last 
Presidential  election  20  years  later,  in 
1980,  barely  53  percent  of  the  regis- 
tered voters  cast  their  ballots.  I  say  to 
the  able  majority  leader  and  to  every 
Member  and,  hopefully,  it  may  be  read 
in  the  Congressional  Record,  that  in 


a  period  of  20  years  In  this  country  we 
have  co;  ttlnually  lowered  the  percent- 
age of  v  )tes  cast  by  qualified  and  reg- 
istered ^  oters. 

I  hote  through  an  organization 
called  Convention  II,  which  is  now 
active  <n  the  college  campuses  of 
America  that  a  successful  campaign 
will  brir  g  young  people  to  the  realiza- 
tion tha :  they  should  cast  their  votes. 

A  you  ig  man  said  to  me  a  few  days 
ago.  "Mr.  Randolph.  I  hear  you  talk 
on  votir  g.  But  would  you  tell  me  the 
importa  ice  of  my  one  vote."  And  I  was 
glad  to  tell  him  in  a  very  earnest.  I 
hope,  a  helpful  way.  I  replied.  "Your 
vote  belmgs  to  you.  No  one  else  pos- 
sesses it  But  if  you  do  not  exercise  it, 
if  you  di  not  use  it.  It  ceases  to  exist." 

Throukhout  the  United  States  of 
America  where  we  many  times  have 
the  voting  booth  just  around  the 
corner  f  om  where  we  live  or  have  our 
business  we  do  not  vote.  In  New  Zea- 
land or  Australia,  where  the  voting 
booths  ire  not  around  the  comer, 
where  n  )  penalties  are  applied,  90  per- 
cent of  those  who  are  eligible  and 
qualifie(  to  vote,  are  at  the  polls. 

If  I  be  ;ome  earnest  about  what  I  am 
saying  \  ere  today.  It  is  because  I  re- 
member the  joy.  the  pride.  I  possessed 
when  I  c  ast  my  first  vote  In  1924.  I  was 
22  years  of  age.  And  I  was  given  the 
privilege  to  vote  for  John  W.  Davis,  a 
West  V;  rginian,  for  President  of  the 
United  \  Itatcs.  I  am  sorry,  of  course, 
that  he  tad  to  lose  to  Calvin  Coolidge 
of  Verm  int.  John  W.  Davis  was  truly 
remarks  lie.  He  would  have  made  a 
great  naitional  leader.  He  had  shown 
that  leadership  as  a  Member  of  the 
Congres».  Solicitor  General  of  the 
United  jStates,  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  ol  St.  James,  and.  of  course,  one 
of  the  t:  uly  finest  of  lawyers  to  argue 
before  t  le  Supreme  Court. 

Davis,  in  his  campaign,  declared,  "It 
is  the  sipreme  need  of  the  holir  to 
bring  ba  :k  to  the  people  confidence  In 
their  go'  emment." 

We,  aiain,  are  discussing  legislation 
which  ii  fundamental  to  our  citizen- 
ship, th !  strengthening  of  the  voting 
rights  higislation  through  our  action 
here. 

In  thi!  strengthening,  I  plead  for 
some  ty:  >e  of  program  which  will  rally 
all  of  (the  citizens  of  the  United 
States—  larents,  fathers,  and  mothers, 
those  w  thin  the  teaching  segments  in 
our  higl  schools  and  colleges  and  uni- 
versities —to  realize  that  we  must  stop 
this  reti  eat.  I  ask  the  capable  assistant 
majorit]  leader.  (Mr.  Stevens)  what 
can  we  lo  to  reverse  this  trend,  that 
has  bec(  tme  so  prevalent  in  our  socie- 
ty—the Jfailure  of  citizens  to  vote?  In 
Alaska  it  is  difficult,  due  to  distances 
and  climate  for  many  persons  tc  vote. 
Absente »  voting  is  encouraged. 

In  the  election  of  1980,  many,  many 
of  our  £  tates  had  less  than  50  percent 


of  their 
voters 
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qualified,  eligible 
I  am  earnest  in 


these  remarks.  There  must  be  a  re- 
birth of  Individual  responsibility 
within  the  Jnited  States  of  America. 
Groups,  orgi  mizations.  parties,  yes.  but 
the  individi  al  must  realize,  as  never 
before  that:  "My  vote  is  a  precious  in- 
strument of  freedom."  Let  our  people 
exercise,  on  every  occasion  for  voting, 
that  the  sti  engthening  of  the  law  of 
today  creates  a  special  obligation  for 
all  of  us  to  use  this  franchise  of  free- 
dom. Other  irlse  it  continues  to  wither 
and  to  die.  1  thank  the  able  and  help- 
ful majority  leader  for  his  courtesy 
and  cooperation. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  completed  this  bill  and  I  think  it 
demonstrates  again,  at  least  to  me, 
that  democijacy  is  not  perfect.  Despite' 
the  pleas  that  we  have  made  for  un- 
derstanding ^f  a  State  just  as  far  from 
Washington  D.C.,  as  my  home  of  An- 
chorage is  fi^om  Tokyo,  the  Senate  has 
once  again  aiaintained  a  classification 
of  my  Stat^  that  is  unwarranted.  It 
has  done  sc  primarily  because  I  feel 
that  those  vho  lobby  for  the  exten- 
sion of  thli  bill  are  primarily  con- 
cerned with  the  legitimate  concerns  of 
the  black  p'ople  of  the  country,  par- 
ticularly those  of  the  South.  They  do 
not  seem  to  understand  the  West  and 
they  particularly  cannot  contemplate 
the  Northw(  ist.  I  do  not  think  many  of 
them  even  v  sntured  north  of  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  Tiiey  do  not  realize  what  it 
means  to  rei  tresent  a  State  that  is  one- 
fifth  the  s  ze  of  the  whole  United 
States. 

The  representation  was  made  to  me 
again  on  the  floor  today  that  all  my 
State  needs  to  do  to  be  removed  from 
this  act  Is  t)  write  a  letter  and  ask  to 
be  removed  We  have  contacted  the 
Attorney  General.  I  have  requested 
him  to  do  tl  lat.  If  the  State  of  Alaska 
is  not  relet  sed  from  the  burden  of 
complying  with  this  act,  as  the  propo- 
nents of  thi^  measure  said  they  would 
be  and  for  t  lat  reason  have  repeatedly 
opposed  airendments  that  would  re- 
lieve us  from  this  burden,  then  I  will 
be  back  wItt  i  my  amendment  and  I  will 
be  back  agai  n  and  again  and  again.  We 
are  going  t)  find  some  way  for  the 
Congress  to  go  on  record  that  an  un- 
warranted burden  on  a  State  with  a 
small  population,  thousands  of  miles 
away,  imposed  by  people  who  do  not 
understand  'the  situation,  is  going  to 
be  removed  By  law. 

I  say  thai  as  a  promise,  not  only  a 
promise  to  iny  people  and  myself,  but 
to  the  Senal  e. 

I  think  his  preclearance  of  the 
people  who  were  out  In  the  hall  for 
the  whole  ti  me  this  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration— s  not  the  proper  way  to 
legislate.  Nc  amendment  was  approved 
unless  it  wa  i  taken  out  in  the  hall  and 
approved  bv  a  group  that  organized 
itself  as  the  preclearance  group  for 
amendment!  to  this  bill.  Thankfully, 
two  of  my  a  mendments  were  approved 
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by  them.  But,  I  think  the  procedure  is 
something  that  the  country  ought  to 
know  about. 

I  think.  In  addition  to  that,  we  must 
establish  a  scheduled  oversight  of  this 
act.  It  Is  going  to  be  25  years  In  length 
and  I  think  it  is  incumbent  upon  the 
Senate  to  commit  itself  to  at  least  an 
annual  review  of  the  impact  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Extension  Act. 

EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  executive  nominations  that  have 
been  cleared  on  both  sides.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Senate  now  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  nominations  under 
"New  Reports,"  beginning  on  page  3 
and  continuing  through  page  9. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
read  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  are 
considered  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
The  Judiciary 

George  C.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit. 

Maurice  M.  Paul,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da. 

John  W.  Potter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio. 

Harold  M.  Fong.  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii. 

A.  J.  McNamara,  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Lou- 
isiana. 

Department  or  Justice 

William  C.  Whltworth.  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years. 

Francis  K.  Peo,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years. 
In  The  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  T.  Chain,  Jr.,  161-28- 
5418FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
34.  831.  and  837.  title  10,  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Rudolph  D.  Bartholomew,  383- 
22-9659PG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 


Gen.   LeRoy   R.   Bartman,   370-26- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    William    J.    Davis.    318-26- 
.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    Charles    K.    Evers,    410-38- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.    John    L.    France.    497-34- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.   Arthur  U.   Ishlmoto.   576-05- 
,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Gen.  Leslie  E.  Whitehead.  416-20- 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 


Brig. 
5862FG, 
States. 

Brig. 
0165FG 
States. 

Brig. 
8299FG, 
States. 

Brig. 
0479FG 
States. 

Brig. 
9823FG 
States. 

Brig. 
4200FG 
States. 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Lester  D.  Abston.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Bradford.  Jr.,  247-48- 
9026FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Alfred  B.  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Claude  F.  Heath,  227-26-249FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Harold  W.  Rudolph,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Milton  H.  Towne,  539-22- 1029FG.  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Billy  M.  Mlnter,  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  Section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Richard  E.  Merkllng.  557-20- 
9153FR,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code.  Section  601: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Earl  T.  O'Loughlin.  382-26- 
5822FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grades  In- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  36, 
title  10  of  the  United  SUtes  Code: 
7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.    Gen.    John    A.    Collins.    026-24- 
2485FR,  U.S.  Air  Force,  chaplain. 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Stuart  E.  Barstad.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  chaplain. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  36.  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Gerald  L.  Prather.  256-48- 
8510FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  Sates 
Code,  section  601: 


To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Richard  L.  PrlUaman.  236-36- 
0074,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  commissioned  officer  in  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps.  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States.  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3392: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Rol)ert  P.  Ensslin,  Jr..  579-30- 
4428.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States.  The  following-named  officer  to  be 
placed  on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Haldane.  XXX-XX-XXXX  ;age 
57).  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Stone.  447-32- 
5655,  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Inman.  U.S.  Navy  (age 
51).  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 
on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  section 
1370. 

The  following-named  officer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  vice  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lee  Baggett,  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
1110.  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned,  or  reassigned,  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Lt.  Gen.  John  H.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Marine  Corps. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  R.  Maloney.  187-20- 
9074,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Fitch,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Nominations    Placed   on   the   Secretary's 

Desk  in  the  Air  Force.  Army.  Marine 

Corps.  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Salva- 
tore  F.  Giannotta,  to  t>e  colonel,  and  ending 
John  L.  Wilson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  June  2,  1982.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  8.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Donald 
S.  Abel,  to  be  determined,  and  ending  James 
H.  Young,  to  be  determined,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  on  June  3. 
1982,  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  8.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Galen  J. 
Rose,  to  be  determined,  and  ending  Juanita 
K.  Sheeley,  to  be  determined,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  June 
3,  1982.  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  8.  1982. 
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Air  Force  Nominations  beginning  Alfred 
G.  Aldridge,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Francis  L.  Mclnnis.  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  whlcti  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
COHGRESSIONAL  RECORD  of  June  14,  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Leroy  P. 
Ache,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David  S. 
Wiesenfeld,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Concressional  Record  of 
June  14. 1982. 

Army  Nominations  beginning  John  W. 
Carney,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Robert  A. 
Reichert,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  24,  1982. 

Army  nominations  beginning  Anthony 
Frigeri,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Richard 
Hagle.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  24, 1982. 

Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Glen 
D.  Montgomery,  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Neal  H.  Zendle,  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  June  2,  1982,  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  8,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael  Clif- 
ford Aaby,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  David  Jay  Wright,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  May  21, 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  E^igene  M. 
Abler,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  Joseph  Cop- 
pola, to  be  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  May  24,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Peter  H. 
Cressy,  to  be  commander,  and  ending  Rich- 
ard E.  Webb,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  24,  1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory  J. 
Kniff,  to  be  ensign,  and  ending  John  T. 
Lindgren  IV,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  14. 1982. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nominations  were  confirmed  en  bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  of  the  confir- 
mation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
nomination  op  wiixiam  c.  whitworth  to  be 

O.S.    MARSHAL  FOR   THE   DISTRICT   OP   SOtriH 
CAROLINA 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  state  my  enthusiastic 
support  for  William  C.  Whitworth  to 
be  the  U.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
South  Carolina. 

Mr.  Whitworth  was  bom  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.,  the  State's  capital,  and  has 
spent  over  30  years  in  devoted  service 
to  the  country  and  his  home  State. 
Upon   graduation  from   high   school. 
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Mr.  Whliworth  served  his  country  in' 
the  U.S.  Marine  Corps,  where  through 
hard  wo^  and  dedication,  he  attained 
the  ranM  of  sergeant.  In  1956,  after 
Mr.  Whitworth 's  tour  of  duty  with  the 
Marine  Corps,  he  returned  to  South 
Carolinaj  and  further  distinguished 
himself,  serving  as  a  patrolman  for  the 
South  Carolina  Highway  Department. 

In  195>.  Mr.  Whitworth,  using  the 
knowledge  and  experience  gained  in 
the  Higifway  Department,  became  an 
investigator  for  the  South  Carolina 
Tax  Coiximission.  and  in  1962  an  inves- 
tigator v<rith  the  South  Carolina  Wild- 
life Resources  Commission. 

In  1968,  Mr.  Whitworth  became  a 
deputy  i7.S.  marshal,  distinguishing 
himself  further  by  becoming  com- 
mander I  of  the  Special  Operations 
Group  ill  Washington.  D.C.  and  the 
Chief  Deputy  U.S.  marshal  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  ] 

Since  March  1981,  Mr.  Whitworth 
has  servod  as  the  court  appointed  U.S. 
marshal  tor  the  district  of  South  Caro- 
lina and  [has  proven  himself  as  a  man 
of  courage  and  dedication.  I  have  no 
reason  to  doubt  that  he  will  always 
serve  hislcountry  in  this  manner. 

I  therefore  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  President  Reagan's  nominee, 
WUliam  ,C.  Whitworth.  for  the  posi- 
tion of  ll.S.  marshal  for  the  district  of 
South  Cu-olina. 

LBGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  ti  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive busiiiess. 

The  PflESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


plemental 
conference 
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SUPPLEMENTAL       AP- 
1982— CONPER- 
REPORT 

Mr.  i^TFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  4  report  of  the  committee  of 
confereijce  on  H.R.  5922  and  ask  for 
its  imm^ate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendmefits  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
5922)  making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30,  19182,  and  for  other  purposes,  having 
met,  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
agreed  to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to 
their  respective  Houses  this  report,  signed 
by  a  majority  of  the  conferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objettlon,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  Hoiue  proceedings  of  the  Record 
of  June  10,  1982.) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
now  halre  before  us  the  conference 
report  ( n  H.R.  5922.  the  urgent  sup- 


appropriations  bill.  The 
report  has  been  available 
to  all  Senators  since  Monday,  and  I  be- 
lieve most  of  us  are  familiar  with  its 
provisions,  sO  I  will  not  go  into  great 
detail  in  exp^ining  the  bill. 

Two  mattes  in  which  Members  are 
very  much  iiiterested  are  amendments 
Nos.  16  and  42,  which  were  reported  in 
disagreement  and  as  such  must  be 
dealt  with  s^arately,  outside  the  con- 
ference report.  Amendment  No.  16  is 
the  housing  stimulus  package,  for 
which  the  donferees  included  $3  bil- 
lion, instead  of  the  $5.1  billion  passed 
by  the  Sen^.te.  Amendment  No.  62 
deals  with  t^e  deductibility  on  Mem- 
bers' living  axpenses  while  away  from 
home  and  a  limitation  on  all  outside 
earned  income  equal  to  30  percent  of 
our  salary. 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
new  budget  authority  in  the  amount 
of  $8.9  billio^  and  rescinds  $5.7  billion 
in  budget  authority,  for  a  net  of  $3.2 
billion.  This  exceeds  the  President's 
request  by  S6.39  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority, and  ft349  million  in  outlays. 

As  Senato^  are  no  doubt  aware,  the 
administration  opposes  this  bill,  ac- 
cording to  cbrrespondence  from  OMB 
Director  Divid  Stockman.  Despite 
that  opposition.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  measure.  I  would 
remind  my  ( oUeagues  that  we  went  to 
extraordinaity  lengths  to  include  a 
housing  stimulus  package  of  $5  billion, 
despite  adm^istration  opposition,  and 
the  conferelice  agreement  provides  a 
smaller,  andjpresumably  more  accepta- 
ble, amount  for  the  program.  The 
measure  enjoyed  comparable  support 
in  the  House.  I  see  no  reason  why  we 
should  not  thaintain  our  position,  and 
adopt  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PRO^IRE.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  be^eve  our  chairman  is  to  be 
commended  if  or  his  diligence  and  dedi- 
cation in  bringing  the  urgent  supple- 
mental bill  through  a  very  arduous 
conference,  1 1  am  deeply  concerned 
over  the  levels  of  funding  contained  in 
the  bill  for  q  number  of  programs. 

The  legislation  as  reported  by  the 
committees  of  conference  exceeds  the 
President's  budget  request  by  the  very 
substantial  sum  of  $4.35  billion.  Now 
the  bulk  of  ^his  increase— $3  billion— is 
for  a  housing  stimulus  program  which 
I  strongly  support  for  two  reasons. 
First,  the  funds  will  be  repaid  to  the 
Government.  Second,  this  will  provide 
the  deeply  depressed  housing  industry 
with  a  badl]  needed  stimulus  that  will 
increase  jolts  by  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. 

However  tpe  conferees  also  approved 
substantial  |  increases  in  other  areas 
that  should;  not  be  in  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental atnd  that  will  send  exactly 
the  wrong  hind  of  signal  to  the  finan- 
cial commui  lity. 

In  short  ire  did  well  in  finally  get- 
ting this  bil  through  conference,  but  I 
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wish  we  had  done  better  and  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  my  colleague 
from  Oregon,  our  distinguished  chair- 
man, to  hold  the  line  on  spending  in 
future  appropriations  legislation. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  these 
matters  have  been  cleared  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  and,  therefore,  he  agrees 
and  his  presence  is  not  necessary  at 
this  time. 


ORDER  THAT  H.R.  3863.  H.R.  6198, 
AND  H.R.  1482  BE  HELD  AT  THE 
DESK  UNTIL  THE  CLOSE  OF 
BUSINESS  MONDAY,  JUNE  21, 
1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  3863, 
H.R.  6198,  together  with  H.R.  1482  be 
held  at  the  desk  until  the  close  of  busi- 
ness on  Monday,  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMEMORATING  THE  BICEN- 
TENNIAL OF  THE  GREAT  SEAL 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  STm/TOJS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Judiciary 
Committee  be  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  Senate  Resolution 
394.  and  I  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centennial of  the  great  seal  of  the  United 
States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. The  resolution  (S.  Res.  394)  was 
agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  394 
Whereas  the  Continental  Congress,  on 
June  20,  1782,  adopted  the  design  for  the 
Great  Seal  of  the  United  SUtes  consisting 
of  an  obverse  and  reverse  side; 

Whereas  a  die  for  only  the  obverse  side 
was  cut  and  first  used  on  September  16. 
1782: 

Whereas  Congress,  on  July  7,  1884,  en- 
acted a  law  and  appropriated  the  funds  to 
cut  dies  for  both  the  obverse  and  reverse 
sides  of  the  Seal  and  to  make  appliances  to 
make  impressions  of  both  sides  of  the  Seal: 
Whereas  for  the  second  time,  only  a  die 
for  the  obverse  side  was  cut: 

Whereas  the  will  of  the  Founding  Fathers 
and  Congress  to  cut  dies  for  the  complete 
,  Great  Seal  has  never  been  carried  out; 


Whereas  there  currently  exists  a  die  and 
appliances  only  for  the  obverse  side  of  the 
Seal:  and 

Whereas  June  20, 1982,  is  the  bicentennial 
of  the  adoption  of  the  Great  Seal:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  week  beginning  June 
20, 1982,  be  proclaimed  Great  Seal  Bicenten- 
nial Week,  and  that  a  die  be  cut  and  appli- 
ances be  made  for  making  an  impression  of 
the  reverse  of  the  Great  Seal  to  complete 
the  Official  Seal,  to  be  ready  for  the  bicen- 
tennial for  its  first  use,  September  16,  1982. 
In  order  to  promote  and  enhance  efforts  to 
inform  the  American  people  of  the  will  of 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  of  the  meaning 
and  purpose  of  our  National  Seal,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  authorized  and 
requested— 

(1)  to  issue  a  proclamation  declaring  the 
week  beginning  June  20,  1982,  Great  Seal 
Bicentennial  Week,  announcing  the  cutting 
of  dies  for  the  complete  Seal,  and  calling 
upon  the  people  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding the  States  and  educational  institu- 
tions, to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate 
ceremonies  and  activities; 

(2)  to  send  a  suitable  copy  of  such  procla- 
mation to  the  Governor  of  each  State  and 
to  each  Member  of  Congress;  and 

(3)  to  direct  all  Federal  agencies  and  de- 
partments which  have  activities  or  exhibits 
relating  to  the  Great  Seal  and  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  cooperate  with  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  celebration  of  such  week. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  and  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


STAR  PRINT  OP  S.  1433 
Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mathias),  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  corrections  to  S.  1433,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  improvements  in  the 
local  planning  process  in  the  District 
of  Coliunbia.  be  made  in  the  bill  and 
that  a  star  print  of  the  corrected  bill 
be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INUA:  SPIRIT  WORLD  OF  THE 
BERING  SEA  ESKIMO 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  last 
night  was  the  opening  of  an  exhibition 
at  the  Smithsonian's  Museum  of  Natu- 
ral History  that  I  have  had  a  great 
personal  Interest  in  for  quite  some 
time.  The  exhibition  is  entitled:  "Inua: 
Spirit  World  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Eskimo."  On  display  are  approximate- 
ly 500  artifacts  collected  in  the  Bering 
Sea  area  of  Alaska  by  Edward  Nelson 
over  100  years  ago.  These  objects,  on 
view  to  the  public  for  the  first  time, 
range  from  intricately  carved  bag  han- 
dles and  earrings  to  elegantly  carved 
wooden  boxes,  spears,  and  ceremonial 
masks.  By  studying  these  objects,  one 
gets  a  sense  of  the  lifestyle,  philoso- 
phy, and  spirit  of  the  19th  century 
Bering  Sea  Eskimo  peoples. 

This  exhibition  is  particularly  mean- 
ingful to  me  and  my  family  because 


my  late  wife  Aim  was  instrumental  in 
bringing  this  exhibit  out  of  the  attic 
and  into  the  public  view.  In  1978,  Ann 
went  down  to  the  Smithsonian  to  find 
out  what  Alaskan  artifacts  the  Smith- 
sonian had  in  their  collection.  She  dis- 
covered, as  I  did  in  a  later  visit,  that 
there  were  hundreds,  indeed  thou- 
sands, of  Alaskan  objects  that  were 
not  on  display.  Bacause  of  Ann's  over- 
whelming interest  in  the  Eskimo 
people  and  their  culture  she  urged  the 
Smithsonian  to  put  together  an  exhib- 
it that  would  eventually  travel  up  to 
Alaska  so  that  all  Alaskans  would  have 
a  chance  to  view  this  beautiful  collec- 
tion and  learn  more  about  the  State's 
rich  cultural  heritage.  Last  night  was 
the  opening  of  that  exhibit,  and  it  will 
be  on  display  at  the  Smithsonian  until 
January  1983.  After  that,  the  exhibit 
will  travel  across  coimtry  and  eventual- 
ly be  on  display  in  several  locations  in 
Alaska. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  take  the 
time  between  now  and  January  to  view 
this  rich  collection  as  I  am  sure  you 
will  be  as  awed  as  Aim  and  I  were  by 
the  sheer  beauty  of  the  objects  these 
people  used  in  their  daily  life. 

Let  me  also  say  to  my  colleagues 
that  I  ho[>e  this  is  just  a  first  in  the 
series  of  exhibits  that  the  Smithsoni- 
an will  put  together  that  will  eventual- 
ly travel  to  their  home  States  to  be  on 
display  as  a  permanent  loan.  I  will  do 
what  I  can  as  a  member  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Committee  to  assist 
any  Senator  that  believes  the  Smith- 
sonian may  have  artifacts  of  interest 
and  import  to  their  own  State  that 
they  would  like  to  see  return  to  the 
State  for  a  period  of  time. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  thank  the 
Smithsonian  for  their  efforts  in  put- 
ting together  this  exhibit  and  I  am  es- 
pecially grateful  to  Dr.  Bill  Fitzhugh, 
curator  of  this  exhibit,  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  coordinating  such  a  massive 
collection  of  artifacts  into  a  beautiful 
exhibit.  A  number  of  Alaskans  also 
lent  their  expertise  to  this  exhibition, 
my    thanks    to:    The    St.    Lawrence 
Eskimo  dancers  who  travelled  out  of 
the  State  for  the  first  time  to  perform 
their    ancestral    dances    during    the 
opening  of  this  exhibition,  and  to  Dr. 
Saradell  Frederick,  Ron  Senungetuk, 
Ron  Evans,  Suzi  Jones,   the  Alaska 
State   Council   on  the  Arts  and   the 
Alaska  Museums.  Also,  I  would  like  to 
thank  the  oil  companies  that  made 
last  night's  opening  reception  possible: 
Atlantic     Richfield,     Chevron     USA, 
Exxon,  Getty,  Gulf.  Marathon,  Phil- 
lips, Standard  Oil  of  Indiana,  Union  of 
California,  and  Northwest  Energy.  As 
these  companies  explore  Alaska's  nat- 
ural resources,  they  have  demonstrat- 
ed their  respect  for  the  State's  rich 
cultural  heritage  by  lending  their  sup- 
port last  night. 
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CONGRESS 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  BUDGET 
PROPOSAL 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE  TO 
THE  TROOPS  OP  ARGENTINA 
ON  THE  FALKLANDS 

Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday I  was  prepared  to  offer  a  sense- 
of-the-Senate  resolution  for  myself, 
Mr.  BiDEN.  Mr.  Chafez,  Mr.  Crawston, 
Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Hayakawa.  Mr. 
Helms,  Mr.  Laxalt,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr. 
Pressler,  Mr.  QuAYLE.  Mr.  Symms, 
Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Weicker. 
This  amendment  called  for  the  provi- 
sion of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
troops  of  Argentina  Dn  the  Falkland 
Islands,  and  the  arranging  of  their 
return  to  Argentina.  Subsequently,  I 
was  prepared,  because  of  the  urgency 
of  that  situation,  to  offer  this  resolu- 
tion as  an  amendment  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  in  order  to  send  a  message 
that  the  United  States  is  concerned 
about  the  suffering  young  Argentine 
men  who  have  been  exposed  to  the  ex- 
tremely bad  weather  for  several  weeks, 
but  especially  since  June  14  when  the 
British  regained  control  of  the  Falk- 
land Islands. 

As  late  as  last  night,  that  was  still  a 
critical  situation.  After  discussing  it 
with  the  Department  of  State  several 
times  today.  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
my  colleagues  that  an  arrangement 
has  been  worked  out  between  the  Brit- 
ish Government  and  the  Argentine 
Government  allowing  a  British  ship  to 
deliver  5,000  of  the  troops  to  an  undis- 
closed part  of  Argentina  without  being 
harmed.  In  addition,  under  this  ar- 
rangement two  Argentine  ships  will 
come  and  pick  up  many  of  the  remain- 
ing troops  and  return  them  to  their 
homeland  without  harm. 

I  think  now  the  situation  has  bright- 
ened considerably.  I  am  pleased  that 
the  United  States  was  able  to  play  a 
role  in  the  negotiations  between  Brit- 
ain and  Argentina.  We  are  being  used 
as  a  channel  at  this  point  in  time. 

I  feel  grateful  and  thankful  for 
those  who  have  been  able  to  work  to- 
gether for  the  first  time  in  this  situa- 
tion, and  hope  that  the  arrangements 
can  be  expedited  so  that  the  troops 
suffering  on  the  island  can  be  moved 
swiftly  to  where  they  can  be  safely 
and  adequately  cared  for. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  for  his 
concern  and  his  willingness  to  accept 
this  as  an  amendment  or  as  a  resolu- 
tion, and  I  am  pleased  that  progress  is 
being  made  on  a  very  troubled  front  in 
the  world  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
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Mr.  President,  the 
economy  is  in  serious  trou- 


Mr.  MITCHELL 
American 
ble. 

Nearly  |10V2  million  Americans  are 
out  of  w(irk,  the  highest  number  of 
unetnploy;d  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. Inte  est  rates  remain  stubbornly 
high,  des|  lite  the  recession  which  his- 
torically has  brought  them  down. 
Businesse  i  are  failing  at  the  fastest 
rate  in  5(  years.  Bankruptcies  are  55 
percent  higher  this  year  than  last— 
and  last  year  was  not  a  good  year. 

Newswe«k  magazine  and  the  Wall 
Street  Jovmal  have  run  major  stories 
speculatitK  on  the  likelihood  of  an- 
other depression. 

In  this!  serious  situation,  partisan 
politics  las  no  place.  In  recent 
months,  t^o  much  effort  has  gone  into 
trying  to  assess  blame  for  the  current 
situation.  Too  little  effort  has  gone 
into  tryin ;  to  get  us  out  of  that  situa- 
tion. 

We  hav»  not  yet  reached  a  crisis 
point.  Bu;  unless  the  President  and 
the  Cong]  ess  develop  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach to  our  economic  problems,  we 
will  soon  :  ace  a  serious  national  crisis. 

Because  the  fact  is  that  we  do  not 
have  a  :  Republican  economy  or  a 
Democrat  c  economy:  We  have  just 
one  econc  my,  and  it  is  the  American 
economy.  The  American  people  do  not 
care  whet  ler  the  scluticr.  to  our  prob- 
lems has  I  Democratic  label  or  a  Re- 
publican 1  Eibel.  They  only  care,  and  I 
think  rigl  tly,  that  the  Nation's  lead- 
ers not  us  >  their  economy  as  the  basis 
for  a  part  san  fight,  and  instead,  that 
our  leade^  turn  their  attention  to 
solving  our  economic  problems. 

It  is  e\tident  that  the  President's 
1983  bud  (et  has  no  support  from 
either  Republicans  or  Democrats  in 
the  Congi  ^ss.  Its  projected  deficits  are 
unacceptajly  high.  That  is  especially 
true  of  future  years.  The  prospect  of 
Federal  bi  idget  deficits  of  $100  billion 
or  more  a  year,  as  far  as  we  can  fore- 
see, is  thf  major  factor  now  keeping 
interest  rites  so  high.  As  a  result,  the 
Nation's  business  community,  which 
until  now!  has  strongly  supported  the 
President*^  program,  now  urges  Con- 
gress to!  rewrite  the  President's 
budget.  Congress  must  do  so.  It  must 
reduce  th^  deficits. 

The  Prsident  challenged  those  who 
oppose  hit  budget  to  come  up  with  an 
alternative.  My  proposal  will  achieve 
these  important  goals  which  we  all 
share.       | 

First,  It  will  restrain  the  growth  in 


Federal 


spending.     Second, 


permit   mseded   increases   in 


spending.  Third,  this  proposal  will 
maintain  he  social  safety  net.  Finally. 
it  will  put  the  Nation  on  a  fiscal  course 
which  wll  lead  to  sharply  lower  defi- 
cits. 


it    will 
Federal 
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My  proposal  contains  several  ele- 
ments. On  tlie  spending  side  of  the 
'  budget,  its  tw )  major  elements  are: 

A  freeze  o:i  most  domestic  discre- 
tionary spending  programs  at  1982 
levels.  This  would  force  those  pro- 
grams to  adjjst  to  inflation  with  no 


added  money, 
the  further 


increases  will 
An  increas^ 
sufficient  to 
1  percent  rea 
percent  real 
Not  only  does 


But  it  would  not  require 
harsh  and  unproductive 
program  reductions  proposed  in  the 
President's  bodget.  This  freeze  would 
not  affect  social  security  or  other  enti- 
tlement progijams,  whose  cost-of-living 
emain  in  effect, 
in  the  defense  budget 
ffset  inflation  and  allow 
growth  in  1983,  and  5 
rowth  in  1984  and  1985. 
this  significantly  reduce 
the  Presidentfs  proposal  of  11  percent 
real  growth  i^  defense  within  a  single 
year— in  dollars,  the  reduction  would 
be  about  $19  billion  in  1983,  it  will  also 
help  maintain  procurement  on  a 
steady  track  t  nd  avoid  the  bottlenecks 
in  buying  thjit  could  present  a  prob- 
lem if  we  step  up  defense  spending  too 
quickly. 

A  slower,  steadier  buildup  makes 
more  sense  fir  the  economy,  and  it 
buys  better  defense  in  the  long  term 
as  well.  Like  every  other  agency  of 
government,  i  he  Defense  Department 
must  be  required  to  make  manage- 
ment improvements  and  cost  cutting 
in  nonessenti  Ells.  My  proposal  would 
encourage  m(»re  efficient  use  of  the 
xUiiiLi  available,  while  permitting  our 
defenses  to  be  improved. 

On  the  reviinue  side  of  the  budget, 
we  should  ma  ce  several  changes  in  the 
1981  tax  prog:  am. 

First,  the  linal  10  percent  install- 
ment of  the  t^x  cut  now  scheduled  to 
take  effect  on  July  1,  1983,  should  be 
made  contingent  on  the  performance 
y.  That  is  only  prudent 
it  is  essential  if  we  are 
idence  in  our  ability  to 
manage  the  budget. 

Last  year's  predictions  of  an  immedi- 
ate economic  upturn  have  not  been  re- 
alized. It  is  evident  that  our  predictive 
ability  is  limijted.  If  the  economy  im- 
proves—if inflation,  interest  rates  and 
unemployment  are  down  to  satisfac- 
tory levels— the  tax  cut  should  go  into 
effect.  If  noi  it  should  be  deferred 
my  does  improve. 

plan  contains  several 
elements:  A  fair  and  ef- 
m  corporate  tax  is  nec- 
essary to  make  certain  that  profitable 
corporations  do  not  avoid  their  tax  li- 
abilities. 

The  unwarranted  oil  industry  break 
that  was  prov  ded  last  year,  and  which 
should  have  leen  defeated  last  year, 
should  now,  linally.  be  removed  from 
the  Tax  Code 

Safe-harbor  leasing  is  a  well-intend- 
ed idea  that  Has  not  worked  as  intend- 
ed. In  addition  to  helping  marginally 
profitable  firins  regain  their  stability 
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of  the  econoi 
plaiming.  Am 
to  restore  coi 


until  the  eco: 
My  proposi 
other  revenu' 
fective  m: 


and  begin  to  grow,  it  has  become  a  tax 
avoidance  scheme  for  profitable  corpo- 
rations. It  should  tie  tightened. 

Adoption  of  these  three  proposals 
will  reduce  the  budget  deficit  by  about 
$7  billion  in  1983,  and  by  a  total  of 
about  $32  billion  in  the  3-year  period 
from  1983  through  1985. 

Improved  compliance  with  the  Tax 
Code.  The  underground  economy  is  es- 
timated to  have  cost  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  lost  revenue  last  year 
through  underreporting,  erroneous  re- 
porting, and  simple  tax  evasion.  Steps 
to  tighten  up  collection  of  revenues 
owed  would  mean  not  only  a  reduction 
in  the  deficit,  but  relief  for  the  majori- 
ty of  Americans  who  pay  more  than 
their  fair  share  of  taxes  to  make  up 
for  those  who  do  not.  Modest  improve- 
ments in  collection  and  enforcement 
would  yield  $3  billion  in  the  first  year, 
rising  to  $8  billion  in  1984. 

Assume  just  half  of  the  administra- 
tion's anticipated  savings  from  man- 
agement changes.  The  President's 
budget  proposed  such  things  as  a  5- 
percent  automatic  withholding  on 
bank  interest  and  dividends.  It  is  clear 
that  this  proposal  will  not  be  accepted 
by  Congress.  So  any  realistic  budget 
cannot  be  structured  arotod  "savings" 
that  are  simply  unobtainable.  By 
taking  just  half  the  administration's 
proposed  management  savings,  we 
more  realistically  project  savings. 

My  alternative  budget  would  result 
in  deficit  in  1983  of  $115  billion— a 
huge  suhi,  but  lower  than  the  more 
than  $14  billion  which  will  be  pro- 
duced by  the  President's  budget. 

But,  most  importantly,  this  alterna- 
tive will  set  our  Nation  on  the  fiscal 
path  toward  lower  defii-its— something 
the  administration's  budget  demon- 
strably does  not  do.  Under  my  propos- 
al the  deficit  in  1984  would  drop  to  $80 
billion  and  to  $45  billion  in  1985.  By 
contrast,  CBO  estimates  the  Presi- 
dent's deficits  at  $129  billion  in  1984 
and  $140  billion  in  1985. 

As  I  have  said  before,  and  will 
repeat,  our  ability  to  predict  is  simply 
not  good  enough  to  make  an  absolute 
assurance  with  respect  to  this  plan  or 
any  other.  All  Presidents  and  all  con- 
gressionsil  committees  who  work  on 
the  budget  have  made  predictive  ef- 
forts in  past  years— they  have  rarely 
been  accurate.  The  best  we  can  do  is 
make  the  most  reasonable  assump- 
tions possible  about  the  behavior  of 
the  economy— and  base  our  predic- 
tions on  that  right. 

But  the  important  thing  is  that  we 
commit  ourselves  to  a  balanced  budget 
as  soon  as  possible  and  that  the  alter- 
native we  select  clearly  moves  us  in 
that  direction.  My  alternative  does 
that. 

It  is  not  offered  as  the  perfect  solu- 
tion, the  final  word  or  the  only  alter- 
native. It  includes  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  and  of  the  many  alter- 


natives being  discussed,  as  well  as 
ideas  of  my  own. 

Significantly,  it  does  not  penalize 
the  retired  population,  which  has  no 
chance  of  increasing  its  income,  by 
taking  away  cost-of-living  increases.  It 
does  not  further  throw  State  govern- 
ments into  chaos  by  making  further 
huge  reductions  in  domestic  programs 
which  were  heavily  cut  last  year.  It 
recognizes  the  need  to  maintain  a 
steady  rate  of  growth  in  defense.  And 
it  asks  all  Americans  to  bear  a  share  of 
the  burden  of  restraint,  without  sin- 
gling out  the  elderly  and  the  poor  for 
that  task. 

Our  economy  is  too  important  to  be 
used  as  a  tool  in  a  partisan  contest. 
Our  Nation's  future  means  too  much 
to  all  of  us,  regardless  of  political  af- 
filiation, to  ignore  the  danger  signals 
that  are  all  around  us.  I  hope  that  all 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  the 
President,  will  work  together  for  a  bi- 
partisan solution  to  this  critical  na- 
tional problem. 


PILOT  RECALLS  RECORD- 
BREAKING  FLIGHT 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  F»resident.  the 
month  of  June  is  historically  signifi- 
cant and  particularly  poignant  for  the 
survivors  of  the  25th  Bomb  Squadron 
and  the  40th  Bomb  Group.  These 
brave  pilots  and  crews  showed  excep- 
tional courage  and  valor  during  World 
War  I  and  World  War  II,  despite  the 
privation  and  hardships  and  danger. 

Their  gallantry  and  heroism  of  those 
who  returned  from  the  battles— and  of 
those  who  did  not— should  not  go  un- 
noticed during  this  month,  for  it  was 
on  June  22,  1917,  that  the  25th  Aero 
Squadron,  later  to  become  the  25th 
Bomb  Squadron,  was  organized.  The 
25th  went  on  to  distinguish  itself  in 
the  Meuse-Argonne  campaign  during 
the  First  World  War. 

In  1943,  when  the  40th  Bomb  Group 
(VH)  was  activated,  the  25th  was  made 
a  part  of  it.  The  group,  based  in  India 
and  China,  made  the  first  attack  on 
Japan  on  June  15,  1944,  the  first  such 
attack  since  the  Doolittle  raid  in  1942. 

The  40th  went  on  to  fly  70  missions 
against  Japan  from  bases  in  India, 
China,  and  Tinian— an  island  in  the 
Western  Pacific  in  the  South  Mari- 
anas. From  June  1  to  28.  1945.  the 
group  flew  a  total  of  10  15-hour 
combat  missions,  averaging  one  15- 
hour  mission  every  2.7  days. 

For  its  outstanding  combat  record, 
the  40th  Bomb  Group  (VH)  received 
three  Presidential  Unit  Citations  and 
eight  Campaign  Battle  Stars. 

After  the  cessation  of  hostilities. 
Gen.  Curtis  LeMay  selected  a  crew 
from  the  40th  to  participate  in  the  Air 
Force's  first  attempt  to  fly  nonstop 
from  Japan  to  Washington.  D.C. 

My  good  friend.  J.  Ivan  Potts,  Jr.,  of 
Shelbyville.  Tenn.,  a  pilot  in  General 
LeMay's  crew  on  that  historic  flight. 


has  written  an  account  of  this  record- 
breading  endeavor. 

Ivan,  a  B-29  pilot  in  the  25th  Bomb 
Squadron,  had  a  distinguished  war 
record,  completing  34  combat  missions 
with  a  total  of  more  than  550  combat 
hours.  His  awards  include  two  Distin- 
guished Flying  Crosses,  four  Air 
Medals,  two  Presidential  Citations,  the 
Asiatic-Pacific  TOeater  Medal  with 
four  Bronze  Stars  and  the  American 
Theater  Medal  with  one  Bronze  Star. 
He  was  separated  from  active  duty  in 
December  1945,  with  the  rank  of  cap- 
tain. 

The  goal  of  the  historic  flight  in 
which  Ivan  served  as  a  pilot  for  Gener- 
al LeMay  was  to  determine  the  capa- 
bilities of  existing  long-range  aircraft. 
As  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold  explained  later. 

The  B-29  had  gone  into  production  with 
no  service  test.  This  was  a  service  test. 

Although  scheduled  to  fly  from  Hak- 
kaido,  Japan,  to  Washington,  the 
three  B-29's  made  it  as  far  as  Chicago. 
111.,  due  to  poor  weather  and  dwindling 
fuel  supplies.  Nevertheless,  the  27- 
hour,  30-minute  flight  set  four 
records:  It  was  the  longest  nonstop 
flight  in  Air  Force  history;  it  was  the 
first  "grand  circle"  flight  in  history;  it 
was  the  fastest  nonstop  flight  of  its 
distance  in  history;  and  it  was  the  first 
nonstop  flight  from  Japan  to  the 
United  States. 

For  this  role  in  this  record-breaking 
endeavor,  Ivan  received  a  personal 
commendation  from  General  Arnold. 
He  remains  an  avid  supporter  of  the 
U.S.  Air  Force  as  a  member  of  the  H. 
H.  Arnold  Chapter  of  the  Air  Force 
Association  at  Arnold  Center,  Tenn. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Katherine 
Dale  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  They  have 
one  son,  James  Potts  III  of  Albany, 
Ga. 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INITIATIVE 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Car- 
ibbean basin  initiative  is  one  of  the 
most  important  development  initia- 
tives of  recent  years.  It  is  unique  in 
proposing  a  combination  of  aid,  new 
and  expanded  trade  opportunities,  and 
investment  incentives. 

The  Caribbean  basin  initiative  is  one 
of  the  first  times  the  United  States 
has  focused  in  a  truly  positive  and  con- 
structive way  on  this  neighboring 
region. 

The  President's  CBI  was  an  integral 
package  of  mutually  reinforcing  pro- 
posals. The  program's  impact  can  be 
the  greatest  if  the  package  is  left  in 
tact  with  as  few  exceptions  as  possible. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une of  May  10.  1982,  expresses  clearly 
the  reasons  why  we  should  resist  ef- 
forts to  limit  the  application  of  the 
CBI  trade  provisions. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
this  editorial  inserted  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Congress  Guts  the  Caribbean  Plan 

Two  months  ago,  with  considerable  fan- 
fare. President  Reagan  announced  his  "Car- 
ibbean Basin  Plan"  for  stimulating  the  trou- 
bled economies  of  some  of  this  country's 
nearest  neighbors.  The  President  said  the 
goal  of  the  plan  was  to  alleviate  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems  that  provide 
fodder  for  leftist  revolutions.  It  would,  he 
said,  prevent  "new  Cubas"  from  arising  in 
the  Caribbean. 

Pine  sentiments.  But  today,  with  consider- 
abley  less  fanfare.  Congress  is  eating  the 
heart  out  of  the  plan.  As  legislation  works 
its  way  through  House  committees,  power- 
ful labor,  farm  and  industrial  lobbies  are 
battling  for  protectionist  amendmenu  that 
steadily  shorten  the  list  of  Caribbean  ex- 
ports that  were  to  have  been  able  to  enter 
the  U.S.  duty-free  under  the  original  plan. 

Even  before  the  proposal  went  to  Con- 
gress, the  administration  had  caved  in  to 
the  U.S.  textile  industry  by  including  lan- 
guage that  would  limit  the  amount  of  Carib- 
bean-manufactured textiles  and  apparel 
that  would  get  favorable  treatment.  There 
is  also  legislation  on  the  books  that  limits 
the  amount  of  Caribbean  sugar  that  can 
enter  the  U.S.  Now  a  House  subcommittee 
has  added  restrictions  on  leather-related 
goods  and  on  rum.  The  AFL-CIO  is  pushing 
for  still  more  restrictions  ostensibly  de- 
signed to  protect  U.S.  industries  Eind  U.S. 
Jobs  from  the  competition  of  cheap  Caribbe- 
an labor. 

The  chances  are  that  the  lobbyists  will  get 
their  way.  With  unemployment  close  to  10 
percent  and  the  economy  stagnating,  there 
is  not  much  sentiment  in  Congress  in  favor 
of  generous  foreign  aid.  Members  don't  have 
to  court  the  votes  of  Jamacians.  Barbadians, 
or  Haitians. 

But  is  Congress  protecting  the  U.S.  econo- 
my by  gutting  the  Caribbean  plan?  Not 
really.  The  U.S.  is  large  and  the  Caribbean 
countries  are  small.  Even  if  all  the  Presi- 
dent's original  proposals  were  adopted  by 
Congress,  our  total  imports  would  rise  by 
only  a  fraction  of  a  percentage  point.  And 
because  foreign  trade  as  a  whole  is  but  a 
small  part  of  the  total  U.S.  economic  pic- 
ture, it  is  clear  that  the  Caribbean  imports 
would  hardly  be  noticed  here. 

But  they  would  be  noticed  in  the  Caribbe- 
an, and  noticed  in  a  big  way.  Only  a  tiny 
part  of  the  U.S.  market  can  mean  large  im- 
provments  in  the  lives  of  people  in  a  poor 
country  like  Honduras.  The  United  States  is 
the  natural  market  for  the  products  of 
those  countries;  without  easy  access  to  this 
market  they  cannot  prosper.  And,  as  the 
President  said,  if  they  do  not  prosper  they 
will  succumb  to  radicalism  and  revolution— 
they  will  become  "new  Cubas  "  with  all  that 
entails  for  U.S.  policies  and  U.S.  security. 
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STEEL  IMPORTS 
Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
11  the  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  its  preliminary  report  on  subsi- 
dized foreign  steel  imports  into  the 
United  States.  For  many  years,  the 
American  steel  industry  has  competed 
in  a  distorted  market  due  to  the  dump- 
ing and  subsidization  of  foreign  steel 
by  other  governments.  The  Commerce 
Department's  decision  is  welcome 
relief  from  this  pressure  and  will  pro- 


vide thd  U.S.  industry  with  a  better 
opportunity  to  modernize  its  plant  and 
equipment  and  increase  efficiency. 
While  I  Eupport  open  trade  among  na-- 
tions,  I  cannot  support  violation  of 
U.S.  fai '  trade  laws.  Trade  must  be 
conduced  in  an  environment  of  fair- 
ness wli  ich  is  respectful  of  national 
laws  anc  institutions. 

The  <  ommerce  Department  found 
in  Its  preliminary  investigation  that 
steel  companies  in  nine  foreign  coun- 
tries berjefit  from  government  subsidi- 
zation. To  establish  a  fairer  basis  for 
competition  with  unsubsidized  Ameri- 
can steel  firms,  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernmenti  will  require  importers  of  sub- 
sidized foreign  steel  to  post  cash  or 
bond  eqiial  to  the  estimated  subsidy. 
This  inaures  payment  of  countervail- 
ing duties  when  a  final  determination 
is  made  later  this  year.  The  decision  to 
invoke  iormal  action  against  foreign 
producers  came  only  after  United 
States  and  European  officials  were 
unable  Jo  reach  a  negotiated  settle- 
ment. Qommerce  Secretary  Baldrige 
has  ma(^  clear  that  negotiated  settle- 
ments will  still  be  considered. 

The  information  contained  in  this 
report  will  also  be  used  by  the  Office 
of  the  UJS.  Trade  Representative  In  its 
investigation  of  the  section  301  peti- 
tion filell  by  U.S.  specialty  steel  com- 
panies. Much  of  the  data  regarding 
subsidization  is  relevant  to  both  the 
carbon  ^eel  and  specialty  steel  indus- 
tries. Ajl  of  these  cases  involving 
unfair  tmde  practices  must  be  resolved 
as  soon  ts  possible,  to  prevent  further 
damage  to  the  U.S.  industry.  For  this 
reason.  I  have  cosponsored  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  100,  introduced 
by  Senator  Heinz,  which  expresses  the 
sense  ofjthe  Congress  that  these  cases 
be  vigoipusly  pursued  and  promptly 
concluded.  Mr.  President.  I  will  re- 
quest thkt  the  text  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  100  be  printed  in  the 
Record  following  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarlcsj 

The  ^erican  steel  industry  stands 
to  mak*  significant  progress  in  its 
quest  fbr  modernization  from  in- 
creased Ifair  trade  practices.  Unfairly 
priced  imports  affect  the  domestic  in- 
dustry i|i  at  least  three  distinct  ways: 
First,  thfey  reduce  the  sales  volume  for 
domestic  mills;  second,  they  artificially 
depress  revenues,  profits,  and  cash 
flow  throughout  the  entire  market; 
and  third,  they  raise  the  average  unit 
cost  of  production  by  depressing  pro- 
duction volume.  The  result  is  a 
squeeze  pn  both  production  and  sales, 
from  ttigher  costs  and  depressed 
prices.  (SI  the  cash  flow  that  must  be 
generatad  for  ongoing  modernization. 

Mr.  President,  imported  steel  held  a 
recordbreaking  22.8-percent  share  of 
the  U.S.  market  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1982.  Market  penetration  by  foreign 
companies,  many  subsidized,  has  been 
growing  steadily  for  the  last  10  years. 
I  am  suDmitting  a  table  showing  the 
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foreign  shai  e  of  the  U.S.  steel  market, 
which  I  Willi  also  request  be  printed  in 
the  RecoroI  These  figures,  however, 
are  only  part  of  a  larger  industry  pic- 
ture. This  picture  shows  that  the  do- 
mestic milli  were  operating  at  60.7 
percent  of  production  capacity  in  the 
first  quartet  of  1982,  and  according  to 
Secretary  Baldrige.  are  currently  oper- 
ating at  42.$  percent  capacity.  This  is 
the  lowest  level  since  1938.  Industry 
analysts  hsjve  said  that  steel  mills 
should  operiite  at  about  70  percent  to 
make  a  prof|t. 

I  therefore  commend  the  Commerce 
Department!  for  the  decisive  action 
taken  thus  far,  and  urge  the  adminis- 
tration to  pursue  its  policy  of  enforc- 
ing U.S.  trade  laws. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  thfe  material  to  which  I  have 
referred  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.        | 

There  t>ei|ig  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  lie  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

tS.  Con.  Res.  100 

Whereas  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  critiikl  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  industrial 
economy,  which  employs  millions  of  work- 
ers and  sustains  the  Nation's  prosperity: 

Whereas  between  1971  and  the  present 
there  have  been  three  distinct  episodes  of 
dramatic  surges  in  importation  of  apparent- 
ly dumped  aAd  subsidized  steel  mill  prod- 
ucts, episodes  which  contributed  to  the  de- 
struction of  U8.000  steelmaking  Jobs,  to  the 
shrinking  of  production  by  20  percent,  and 
to  aborted  cipital  investment  planned  to 
modernize  the  steel  industry: 

Whereas  the  1981-1982  episode,  which  is 
the  most  serious,  has  resulted  in  100.000  lay- 
offs and  31.0010  workers  on  short  workweeks 
and  threateriE  to  abort  $7,000,000,000  in 
planned  capital  investment:  and 

Whereas  the  past  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  vigorously  enforce 
the  trade  lavfs  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  steel  industry,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Qovenunent  to  so  enforce  the  trade 
laws  In  this  most  serious  crisis  in  the  steel 
Industry  woulti  endanger  critical  planned  in- 
vestment and  modernization,  which  in  turn 
would  threaten  the  economy  and  the  na- 
tional defens^  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives Concurring).  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Oongress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  exercise  the  au- 
thority grantkl  to  him  by  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  aparopriate  agencies  to  vigorous- 
ly pursue  and  promptly  conclude  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  and  antidumping  duty  inves- 
tigations being  conducted  under  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  and  the  investigation 
being  conducted  under  chapter  1  of  title  III 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  concerning  foreign 
trade  practices  involving  carbon  steel  mill 
products  and :  specialty  steel  mill  products: 
and  [ 

(2)  the  congress,  if  necessary,  should 
promptly  consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
strengthen  tfee  trade  laws  of  the  United 
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states. 


Foreign 


ihare  of  U.S.  steel  market 


Year: 
1973 ... 


1974 „ 

1975 „„ 

13.4 
13.5 

1976 

14.1 

1977 

17.8 

1978 

18.1 

1979    

15.2 

1980 „ 

1981 „ 

1982  (1st  Quarter) 

16.3 
19.1 
22.8 

Source:  American  Iron  &  steel  Institute. 

Percent 
12.4 


CHICAGO  COUNCIL  ON  FOREIGN 
RELATIONS,  60TH  ANNIVERSARY 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
26,  the  Chicago  Council  on  Foreign 
Relations  celebrated  its  60th  anniver- 
sary. The  abiding  strength  and  vitality 
of  this  group  is  noteworthy.  The  coun- 
cil's anniversary  dinner  drew  more 
than  1,000  people  to  the  Palmer  House 
to  hear  a  major  foreign  policy  address 
by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Alexander 
Haig.  Secretary  Haig  commended  the 
council  for  its  good  work  in  focusing 
attention  on  international  issues.  He 
devoted  his  own  remarks  to  the  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East  which,  I  have 
repeatedly  said,  has  the  greatest  po- 
tential for  disaster  of  all  the  regions  of 
the  world.  The  Middle  East  deserves 
our  constant  attention,  and  I  will  in- 
clude the  Secretary's  text  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  statement. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  Imown  the 
council  for  over  20  years,  first  as  a  par- 
ticipant in  the  newly  formed  Chicago 
committee  in  the  early  1960's,  and 
more  recently  as  a  member  of  the 
council's  board  of  directors.  In  addi- 
tion to  its  high  standing  in  Chicago, 
the  council  is  widely  known  and  re- 
spected in  Washington.  It  has  become 
one  of  the  outstanding  foreign  policy 
institutions  in  the  United  States. 

In  my  remarks  at  the  council's 
dinner,  I  commended  two  individuals 
who  have  provided  leadership  for  the 
council  during  the  past  decade,  the 
current  chairman  of  the  board,  Rich- 
ard L.  Thomas,  and  the  president, 
John  E.  Rielly.  Mr.  Rielly  traced  the 
development  of  the  council  through 
its  60  years,  and  I  will  include  his  re- 
marks at  the  conclusion  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Through  their  elected  representa- 
tives, through  private  organizations, 
and  through  institutions  such  as  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations. 
Illinoisans  help  to  shape  foreign 
policy.  Therefore,  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
work  with  the  council  in  arranging  for 
the  Secretary  of  State's  visit  to  Chica- 
go. Following  his  remarks,  the  Secre- 
tary told  me  how  much  he  had  en- 
Joyed  meeting  with  the  council. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
marks of  Secretary  Haig  and  Mr. 
Rielly  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Peace  and  Security  in  the  Middle  East 

(By  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr.) 
The  Middle  East  today  is  a  severe  testing 
ground  for  constructive  diplomacy.  Deeply 
rooted  rivalries  and  historic  animosities 
mark  its  politics.  The  region's  strategic 
value  as  a  bridge  linking  three  continents  is 
amplified  by  its  vast  natural  wealth.  And  in 
the  nuclear  age.  the  interplay  of  local  and 
superpower  competition  takes  on  a  special 
edge  of  danger. 

As  a  consequence,  no  other  region  is  less 
forgiving  of  political  passivity  than  the 
Middle  East.  So  many  interests  are  at  stake 
and  so  many  factors  are  at  work  that  the  al- 
ternative to  shaping  events  is  to  suffer 
through  them.  We  are  at  such  a  Juncture 
today.  We  must  shape  events  in  the  Middle 
East  if  we  are  to  continue  to  hope  for  a 
more  peaceful  international  order,  one  char- 
acterized by  peoples  living  in  peace  and  the 
resolution  of  conflicts  without  resort  to 
force. 

Ever  since  the  1973  war.  the  daunting  task 
of  achieving  peace  between  the  Arabs  and 
Israel  has  been  among  America's  highest 
priorities.  Despite  the  reluctance  of  the 
American  people  to  expand  their  interna- 
tional commitments  during  the  decade  of 
the  seventies,  the  efforts  of  our  diplomats 
were  supported  by  an  increasing  volume  of 
economic  and  military  assistance.  Clearly, 
the  safeguarding  of  our  interests  in  the 
Middle  E&st  through  the  peace  process  has 
merited  and  enjoyed  both  bipairtisan  sup- 
port and  popular  consensus. 

The  efforts  launched  by  the  United  SUtes 
in  those  years  have  borne  substantial  fruit. 
Two  American  PresidenU  and  Secretary  of 
state  Kissinger  laid  the  groundwork  for 
progress  through  the  disengagement  agree- 
ments. The  Camp  David  Accords  became 
the  living  testimony  to  the  vision  of  the  late 
President  Sadat.  Prime  Minister  Begin,  and 
President  Carter  that  the  cycle  of  war  and 
hatred  could  be  broken.  The  United  SUtes 
will  always  be  proud  of  its  crucial  role  in 
this  process.  By  1981,  however,  the  chal- 
lenges to  American  policy  had  multiplied 
far  beyond  the  self-evident  necessity  to  pre- 
vent another  Arab-Israeli  war. 

The  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies  increased 
their  influence,  particularly  along  the  sea 
lanes  and  vital  approaches  to  the  region. 
Local  conflicts  and  ambitions  ranging  from 
North  Africa  to  the  Horn  of  Africa,  the 
Yemens  to  Afghanistan,  offered  the  con- 
text. Arms,  Cuban  mercenaries  and  Soviet 
soldiers  themselves  in  Afghanistan  were  the 
instruments.  The  United  States  seemed  slow 
to  recognize  that  this  pattettrof  evente  was 
undermining  the  regional  security  of  our 
friends,  prospects  for  peace  and  vital  West- 
em  interests. 

Iran,  a  close  American  ally  and  a  force  for 
sUbility  in  the  Persian  Oulf .  was  convulsed 
by  revolution  as  the  Islamic  Republic  reject- 
ed the  diplomacy  and  modernizing  program 
of  the  Shah.  In  the  face  of  this  upheaval, 
the  United  SUtes  found  It  difficult  to 
pursue  its  Interests  or  to  achieve  a  construc- 
tive relationship  with  the  new  government. 
Meanwhile,  Iraq  invaded  Iran,  fueled  by 
Soviet  arms  to  both  countries,  this  conflict 
threatened  ominous  consequences  for  the 
future  security  of  the  area  and  Western  In- 
terests In  the  flow  of  oil. 

The  once  prosperous  and  peaceful  sUte  of 
Lebanon  was  shattered  by  civil  conflict  and 
the  intervention  of  ouUide  forces.  Continu- 
ous tension  sapped  the  authority  of  the  Leb- 
anese Oovemment,  aggravated  inter-Arab 
relations  and  threatened  to  involve  Israel 
and  Syria  In  war. 


Meanwhile,  the  peace  process  itself  had 
reached  a  dangerous  impasse.  Egypt  and 
Israel  were  divided  over  the  role  and  compo- 
sition of  the  multi-national  fon^  and  ob- 
servers, crucial  to  the  Israeli  withdrawal 
from  Sinai  and  the  peace  treaty  itself.  The 
negotiations  for  Palestinian  autonomy  were 
in  recess.  The  other  Arab  States.  American 
friends  in  Saudi  Arabia  and  Jordan  among 
them,  were  opposed  to  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords and  Egypt's  peace  with  Israel.  The 
Palestinian  Arabs  themselves  were  still  ada- 
mantly against  either  Joining  the  peace 
pr(x:e8S  or  recognizing  explicitly  Israel's 
right  to  live  in  peace. 

These  developments  required  an  American 
approach  to  the  problems  of  the  Middle 
East  that  not  only  pressed  the  peace  process 
forward,  but  also  enlarged  the  security  di- 
mension of  our  relations  with  the  sUtes  of 
the  area.  Peace  and  security  had  to  move  In 
parallel.  Local  leaders  understood  that  the 
ineviUble  risk-taking  for  peace  would  be  vl- 
Ully  affected  by  the  strategic  context  of  the 
region.  Lack  of  confidence  in  the  United 
SUtes  and  fear  of  the  Soviet  Union  or  radical 
forces  would  paralyze  the  prospects  for 
progress,  not  only  in  the  Arab-Israeli  conflict 
but  other  regional  problems  as  well. 

Our  previous  policies  had  to  be  strengthened 
by  building  on  a  consensus  of  strategic  con- 
cern over  Soviet  and  radical  activities  that 
already  existed  among  our  friends  in  the 
Middle  East.  It  was  not  enough  to  say  that 
we  opposed  Soviet  intervention  and  Soviet 
proxies.  We  had  to  demonstrate  our  ability 
to  protect  our  friends  and  to  help  them  to 
defend  themselves.  We  had  to  take  initia- 
tives on  the  peace  process  and  other  region- 
al conflicts  that  would  prevent  the  Soviet 
Union  from  exploiting  local  turmoil  and 
troublemakers  for  its  own  strategic  pur- 
poses. In  short,  the  United  States  had  to  be 
receptive,  useful  and  reliable  in  helping  our 
friends  to  counter  threate  to  their  security. 
The  President  therefore  set  in  motion  a 
broad-ranging  attempt  to  create  more  effec- 
tive security  cooperation  in  the  Middle  East. 
We  esUblished  a  fresh  basis  for  coopera- 
tion with  Pakistan,  a  traditional  American 
friend,  a  key  sUte  on  the  northern  tier  of 
the  Middle  East  and.  with  the  Soviet  occu- 
pation of  Afghanistan,  at  the  front  line  of 
danger: 

We  have  improved  relations  with  Turkey, 
a  staunch  member  of  NATO,  and  long  a  bar- 
rier to  Soviet  expansion: 

We  have  worked  together  with  our  friends 
to  counter  the  activities  gf  Libya  in  Africa 
and  the  Middle  East. 

In  addition,  the  United  SUtes  has  sought 
and  will  continue  to  seek  practical  arrange- 
ments with  such  countries  as  Morocco. 
Egypt,  Sudan,  Somalia.  Jordan.  Oman  and 
Saudi  Arabia  that  enhance  security.  We  are 
also  working  with  Israel,  a  strategic  ally,  to 
whose  security  and  qualitiative  military  su- 
periority we  have  long  been  committed. 

In  underUking  these  efforts,  we  recognize 
that  for  many  countries  formal  and  elabo- 
rate security  structures  are  no  longer  appro- 
priate. We  have  not  tried  to  create  interesU 
where  none  exist.  Though  we  shall  take  full 
account  of  local  sensitivities,  no  country  can 
be  given  a  veto  over  the  pursuit  of  our  best 
Interests  or  necessary  cooperation  with 
others. 

The  United  States,  working  with  iU  local 
friends  despite  their  sometimes  conflicting 
concerns,  can  be  a  responsive  partner  in  the 
achievement  of  greater  security  for  all.  Our 
strong  naval  forces  and  the  determination 
of  the  President  and  the  American  people  to 
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improve  our  defense  posture  despite  eco- 
nomic austerity,  are  also  essential  to  our 
credibility  in  the  Middle  East. 

Greater  cooperation  in  tlie  field  of  securi- 
ty will  increase  measurably  the  confidence 
that  our  local  friends  repose  in  the  United 
States.  If  properly  managed,  such  coopera- 
tion reinforces  American  diplomacy.  And 
today  the  United  States  must  address  three 
issues: 

First,  the  Iraq-Iran  war.  second,  the  au- 
tonomy negotiations,  and  third,  the  crisis  in 
Lebanon. 

Each  of  these  issues  is  characterized  by  a 
mixture  of  danger  and  opportunity.  More- 
over, they  have  begun  already  to  affect  each 
other.  If  we  are  to  succeed  in  advancing  our 
goals  throughout  the  region,  then  we  must 
coordinate  our  approaches  to  all  of  them. 

First,  the  Iran-Iraq  war:  Iraq  has  Justified 
its  invasion  and  seizure  of  Iranian  territory 
by  referring  to  long-standing  border  claims 
and  Iranian  calls  for  the  overthrow  of  its 
Government.  Iran  has  responded  that  the 
1975  Algiers  agreement  settled  such  claims 
and  accuses  Iraq  of  deliberate  aggression  in- 
tended to  bring  down  the  Islamic  Republic. 
It  is  clear  that  disregard  for  the  principle 
that  international  disputes  should  be  settled 
peacefully  has  brought  the  region  into  great 
danger,  with  ominous  implications  for  west- 
em  interests. 

Both  Iran  and  Iraq,  though  wealthy  in  oil. 
have  been  badly  drained  of  vital  resources. 
There  is  great  risk  that  the  conflict  may 
spill  over  into  neighboring  states  and  it  has 
already  aggravated  inter-Arab  relations.  It 
may  lead  to  unforeseen  and  far-reaching 
changes  in  the  regional  balance  of  power, 
offering  the  Soviet  Union  an  opportunity  to 
enlarge  its  influence  in  the  process. 

The  U.S.  does  not  have  diplomatic  rela- 
tions with  either  Iraq  or  Iran.  Prom  the  be- 
ginning of  the  war  we  have  stressed  our 
neutrality.  We  have  refused  and  we  shall 
continue  to  refuse  to  allow  military  equip- 
ment under  U.S.  controls  to  be  provided  to 
either  party. 

Neutrality,  however,  does  not  mean  that 
we  are  indifferent  to  the  outcome.  We  have 
friends  and  Interests  that  are  endangered  by 
the  continuation  of  hostilities.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  defending  our  vital  interests  in 
the  area.  These  Interests— and  the  interests 
of  the  world— are  served  by  the  territorial 
integrity  and  political  independence  of  all 
countries  in  the  Persian  Gulf.  The  U.S.. 
therefore,  supports  constructive  efforts  to 
bring  about  an  end  to  the  fighting  and  the 
withdrawal  of  forces  behind  international 
borders  under  conditions  that  will  preserve 
the  sovereignty  and  territorial  integrity  of 
both  Iran  and  Iraq.  In  the  weeks  ahead,  we 
shall  take  a  more  active  role  with  other  con- 
cerned members  of  the  international  com- 
munity as  efforts  are  intensified  to  end  this 
tragic  war. 

Second  the  autonomy  negotiations:  Presi- 
dent Sadat  of  Egypt,  who  gave  his  life  for 
peace,  once  described  the  barriers  to  Arab- 
Israeli  peace  as  primarily  psychological.  He 
recognized  that  the  profound  antagonisms 
dividing  Arab  and  Israeli  were  deeply  rein- 
forced by  lasting  suspicion.  Politics— the  art 
of  the  possible— could  succeed  only  after 
psychology— the  science  of  perceptions— had 
done  its  work. 

Our  initial  task  was  to  make  sure  that 
both  the  psychology  arid  the  politics  of  the 
peace  process  continued.  While  we  were  pre- 
pared to  take  the  initiative  on  autonomy  ne- 
gotiations, it  soon  became  evident  as  the 
Sinai  withdrawal  date  approached  that  the 
best  way  to  sustain  confidence  in  the  peace 


process  wi  s  to  help  both  Egypt  and  Israel 
fulfill  the  terms  of  their  peace  treaty.  After 
prolonged  American  diplomatic  effort,  the 
multi-nati  >nal  force  and  observers  (MFC) 
was  estat  lished:  It  is  safe-guarding  the 
peace  in  S  inai  Today.  The  President's  deci- 
sion to  ofl  er  U.S.  troops  for  the  force  was  a 
tangible  n  cognition  of  the  interrelationship 
between  p  ;ace  and  security.  Such  a  demon- 
stration oi  our  commitment  to  the  treaty 
helped  to .  secure  broader  participation,  in- 
cluding uttits  from  some  of  our  European 
allies.  Thii  truly  multi-national  peacekeep- 
ing force  testifies  to  international  support 
for  peace. 

Only  one  month  ago.  the  final  arrange- 
ments wer ;  put  into  place.  On  that  occasion, 
President  Reagan  spoke  for  all  American's 
when  he  ( raised  the  courage  of  both  Egypt 
and  Israel  Sinai,  so  often  the  corridor  for 
armies  on  the  way  to  war,  was  at  last  a  zone 
of  peace.  jBut  we  cannot  allow  the  peace 
process  to  lend  in  the  desert. 

The  signatories  of  the  Camp  David  ac- 
cords, of  4hich  we  are  the  witness  and  full 
partners,  rwisely  entitled  their  work,  "A 
frameworl^  for  peace  in  the  Middle  East." 
Basing  thtir  diplomacy  on  United  Nations 
Security  ^ouncil  Resolution  242  and  338, 
which  provide  for  peace  between  Israel  and 
all  of  its  neighbors,  including  Jordan  and 
Syria,  both  Egypt  and  Israel  were  not  con- 
tent to  establish  peace  only  with  each  other. 
They  reco^lzed  the  necessity  to  go  beyond 
their  bilateral  achievement  in  the  search  for 
a  just,  comprehensive  and  durable  settle- 
ment of  ttie  Arab-Israeli  conflict.  They  have 
therefore  been  engaged  for  over  three  years, 
not  only  ii  execution  of  the  treaty  of  peace 
but  also  in  negotiations  aimed  eventually  at 
the  resolution  of  the  Palestinian  problem  in 
all  its  aspects. 

These  negotiations,  known  as  the  auton- 
omy talks,  have  been  the  subject  of  much 
misunders^nding  and  criticism.  For  many 
Israelis  th£  process  threatens  to  go  too  far. 
leading  tclward  a  Palestinian  state  which 
they  fear  irould  deny  Jews  access  to  the  his- 
toric area^  of  ancient  Israel,  threaten  Israeli 
security  a^d  offer  the  Soviet  Union  a  fresh 
opportunity  for  influence.  For  many  Arabs, 
including  iintil  now  the  Palestinians  them- 
selves, autonomy  does  not  seem  to  go  far 
enough,  ik  their  view,  it  is  only  a  formula 
for  an  Istaeli  domination  they  resist  and 
that  they  If  ear  will  lead  to  further  radicali- 
zation  of  Ithe  entire  region.  Israeli  settle- 
ment activities  in  the  occupied  territories 
have  exactrbated  these  fears. 

We  must  all  face  the  reality  that  auton- 
omy in  anA  of  itself  cannot  entirely  alleviate 
the  fears  ^n  either  side.  But  we  should  also 
realize  th^t  autonomy  is  only  one  stage  of  a 
process:  I(  is  sin  opportunity,  not  a  conclu- 
sion. The  beginning  of  autonomy  actually 
Initiates  t  transitional  period  to  last  no 
longer  th>n  five  years,  in  which  a  freely 
elected  seif-govemlng  authority  would  re- 
place the  Israeli  military  government  and  ci- 
vilian adniinistrations.  Furthermore,  negoti- 
ations ard  to  commence  not  later  than  the 
third  yeai)  of  the  transitional  period,  on  the 
final  Stat  lis  of  the  West  Bank  and  Gaza  and 
its  relaticmship  with  its  neighbors.  A  peace 
treaty  beftveen  Israel  and  Jordan  is  also  an 
objective  f  f  this  negotiation. 

Ample  Opportunity  is  provided  in  every 
phase  for  the  participation.  In  addition  to 
the  present  partners  in  the  peace  process,  of 
Jordan  anid  the  Palestinian  Arabs.  These  ar- 
rangements are  to  reflect  both  the  principle' 
of  self-gofremment  by  the  inhabitants  and 
the  legitiftiate  security  concerns  of  all  the 
parties  in'  olved. 
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The  Camp  Eiavid  process,  which  is  based 
firmly  on  United  Nations  Resolutions  242 
and  338,  remains  the  only  practical  route 
toward  a  mom  comprehensive  middle  east 
peace  between  Israel  and  all  of  its  neigh- 
bors, including  Jordan  and  Syria.  No  other 
plan  provides  fbr  movement  despite  the  con- 
flicting interests  and  fears  of  the  parties.  No 
other  plan  en^bodies  so  well  the  necessity 
for  progress  despite  the  inherent  imperfec- 
tions of  a  tiansitional  arrangement.  As 
Churchill  pull  It.  "The  maxim— nothing 
avails  but  perfection- spells  paralysis. " 

The  United  itates  has  been  heartened  by 
the  public  and  private  declarations  of  both 
President  Mu^rak  of  Egypt  and  Prime 
Minister  Begiii  of  Israel  to  press  forward 
toward  the  eafly  and  successful  conclusion 
of  a  autonomy  agreement.  As  we  proceed,  it 
is  important  tl»at  we  conduct  ourselves  with 
several  considerations  in  mind: 

Autonomy  i)  transitional,  not  the  final 
word.  The  genius  of  Camp  David  was  to  pro- 
vide for  the  possibility  of  progress,  despite 
crucial,  unresolved  issues  such  as  the  ulti- 
mate status  of|  Jerusalem.  These,  too,  must 
be  negotiated  put  first  we  must  establish  a 
self-governing  fiuthority  that  will  enable  Is- 
raelis and  Palestinians  to  work  together. 
Public  statemiits  that  fail  to  recognize  the 
temporary  nature  of  autonomy  and  negoti- 
ating positions  that  mistake  autonomy  for 
final  status  dq  nothing  but  hinder  forward 
movement.       I 

Unilateral  actions  by  any  party  that  at- 
tempt to  prejudge  or  bias  the  final  outcome 
of  the  process  {serve  only  to  raise  suspicions 
and  aggravate  Relationships.  Truly  all  of  our 
ultimate  hope^  for  peace  depend  in  the  end 
upon  the  achievement  of  mutual  respect 
and  friendly  relations  between  Arab  and  Is- 
raeli. A  heavy  Responsibility  will  be  borne  by 
those  who  darken  these  hopes  without 
regard  for  either  Israel's  long-term  interests 
or  legitimate  Fblestinian  aspirations. 

Refusal  to  participate  in  the  talks  by 
those  most  affected  by  the  conflict  risks  the 
loss  of  the  besi  chance  for  the  achievement 
of  a  lasting  peAce.  Fifteen  years  have  passed 
since  the  19671  war  and  the  initiation  of  Is- 
raeli's military  government  over  the  West 
Bank  and  Gazk.  Autonomy  is  the  vital  first 
step  in  the  historic  opportunity  to  change 
this  situation  ^d  to  l>egin  the  painful  but 
necessary  process  of  resolving  the  Palestini- 
an problem.  A  settlement  cannot  be  imposed 
but  peace  car^  be  negotiated.  History  will 
judge  harshly  (those  who  miss  this  opportu- 
nity. 

Despite  all  qf  the  obstacles  confronting  a 
broader  Middl^  East  Peace,  there  has  been  a 
change  in  the  toolemic  over  the  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  in  recent  months.  Many  are  recog- 
nizing at  last  t^at  "no  war.  no  peace  "  Is  not 
good  enough.!  Increasingly,  disagreement 
concerns  the  ierms  of  peace,  not  the  fact 
that  peace  itself  must  come. 

The  United  Btates  long  has  believed  that 
the  risks  and  bacrifices  required  for  settle- 
ment of  the  jArab-Israeli  conflict  do  not 
admit  of  any  Ambiguity  on  the  basic  issue 
that  genuine  beace  is  the  objective.  That  is 
why,  for  exariple.  we  shall  neither  recog- 
nize nor  negoiiate  with  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organ  zation  until  it  accepts  United 
Nations  Resoli  ttions  242  and  338,  and  recog- 
nizes Israel's  r  ght  to  live  in  peace. 

Now  is  the  t  me  to  redouble  our  efforts  to 
make  the  peice  process  under  the  Camp 
David  framewjrk  continue  to  work.  I  have 
said  that  greiit  intellectual  ingenuity  and 
political  coura  ge  will  be  required  by  all  par- 
ties if  an  au  tonomy  agreement  is  to  be 
reached.  Our  ( lelegation.  led  by  Ambassador 
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Fairbanks,  will  continue  to  work  closely 
with  Egypt  and  Israel  as  we  intensify  our 
effort  to  achieve  success. 

The  peace  process  has  already  accom- 
plished what  would  have  been  considered  a 
uptopian  fantasy  only  a  few  short  years  ago. 
But  none  of  us  should  be  under  any  illu- 
sions. The  failure  to  negotiate  an  autonomy 
agreement  and  to  negotiate  one  soon.  Will 
squander  the  best  chance  to  act  in  the  best 
interests  of  all  parties.  Inevitably,  such  a 
failure  will  invite  more  dangerous  alterna- 
tives. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  crisis  in  Lebanon: 
Lebanon  today  is  a  focal  point  of  danger.  All 
of  those  conditions  are  present  in  abun- 
dance that  might  be  ignited  into  a  war  with 
far-reaching  consequences.  The  lives  of  the 
people  of  Lebanon  are  at  stake.  The  life  of 
the  state  itself  is  at  stake.  And  the  stability 
of  the  region  hangs  in  the  balance. 

The  recent  history  of  Lebanon  is  a  grim 
tale.  Over  the  last  six  years,  many  of  the 
country's  most  striking  achievements  have 
been  lost.  Once  stable  enough  to  be  the 
center  of  Middle  Eastern  finance,  its  econo- 
my has  been  wracked  by  internecine  war- 
fare and  foreign  intervention.  Tragically, 
Lebanon,  once  extolled  as  a  model  in  a 
region  of  suffering  minorities,  is  now  a 
byword  for  violence. 

Lebanon's  unique  position  as  a  market- 
place for  the  ideas  of  the  Arab  world  has 
given  way  instead  to  a  marketplace  for  the 
violent  conflicts  of  inter-Arab  and  regional 
rivalries.  Its  representative  government  has 
been  endangered.  The  Arab  deterrent  force. 
Now  consisting  entirely  of  Syrian  troops, 
with  its  mission  to  protect  the  integrity  of 
Lebanon,  has  not  stabilized  the  situation. 

The  story  on  the  Lebanese-Israeli  border 
is  no  different.  Once  the  most  peaceful 
point  of  Arab-Israeli  contact,  southern  Leb- 
anon turned  into  a  battleground  between 
Israel  and  the  PLO  even  as  the  peace  proc- 
ess proceeded.  In  this  part  of  the  country  as 
well,  intercommunal  relations  have  suffered 
badly.  The  central  government's  authority 
has  been  chiUlenged  by  the  variety  and  mili- 
tary strength  of  contesting  groups.  The 
brave  units  of  the  U.N.  force,  faced  with  an 
enormously  difficult  and  dangerous  task, 
have  saved  many  lives,  but  have  not  suc- 
ceeded entirely  In  establishing  the  security 
of  daily  life. 

Over  the  past  year,  deteriorating  condi- 
tions in  Lebanon  have  required  extraordi- 
nary efforts  to  avoid  war.  In  April  of  1981. 
Ambassador  Habib.  at  the  President's  direc- 
tion, worked  successfully,  to  avoid  military 
confrontation  in  Lebanon.  His  efforts  culmi- 
nated in  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
Lebanese-Israeli  area.  A  fragile  cease-fire 
has  survived  for  more  than  ten  months. 
While  all  parties  remain  fundamentally  in- 
terested in  maintaining  it.  the  danger  is  ever 
present  that  violations  could  escalate  into 
major  hostilities. 

These  measures  have  deterred  war.  But 
conflict  cannot  be  managed  perpetually 
while  the  problems  at  the  root  of  the  con- 
flict continue  to  fester.  The  world  cannot 
stand  aside  watching  in  morbid  fascination, 
as  this  small  nation  with  its  creative  and 
cultured  people  slides  further  into  the  abyss 
of  violence  and  chaos.  The  time  has  come  to 
take  concerted  action  in  support  of  both 
Lebanon's  territorial  integrity  within  its 
internationally  recognized  borders  and  a 
strong  central  government  capable  of  pro- 
moting a  free,  open,  democratic  and  tradi- 
tionally pluralistic  society.  The  President 
has  therefore  directed  Ambassador  Habib  to 
return  to  the  Middle  East  soon  to  discuss 


our  ideas  for  such  action,  with  the  coopera- 
tion of  concerned  states. 

The  Middle  East  today  is  a  living  laborato- 
ry for  the  political  experiments  of  the  twen- 
tieth century.  A  multitude  of  nations  have 
emerged  from  the  disintegration  of  empires, 
their  dreams  of  a  better  future  sustained  by 
memories  of  a  glorious  past.  The  modem 
nation-state  has  been  imposed  upon  tradi- 
tions that  transcend  both  secular  loyalties 
and  well-defined  borders.  The  quest  for 
modernization  competes  uneasily  with  reli- 
gious and  ethnic  identities  that  long  predate 
the  industrial  revolution  of  the  West. 

Clearly,  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East 
are  embarked  upon  the  most  rapid  social 
transformations  in  their  history.  Nonethe- 
less, the  past  strongly  permeates  both  their 
attitudes  towards  the  future  and  the  tex- 
ture of  their  daily  life.  The  ruins  of  ancient 
times  remind  them  and  us  that  the  region 
has  always  played  a  vital  part  in  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization. 

There  are  other  ruins,  too,  that  remind  us 
of  another  aspect  of  the  Middle  East.  Phi- 
losophers and  artists,  merchants  and  travel- 
lers, statesmen  and  scholars  have  made 
their  impact  throughout  the  ages.  But  the 
soldier,  with  his  vast  monuments  to  destruc- 
tion, is  perhaps  overly  represented  in  the  ar- 
chaeology of  this  region.  The  violence  of 
war  is  all  too  often  the  point  of  contact  be- 
tween the  history  of  the  Middle  E^ast  and  its 
contemporary  struggles. 

By  the  standards  of  this  ancient  region, 
the  United  States  is  a  country  still  in  its  in- 
fancy. But  by  virtue  of  our  power  and  our 
interests,  our  relationships  and  our  objec- 
tives, we  are  uniquely  placed  to  play  a  con- 
structive role  in  helping  the  nations  of  the 
area  in  their  quest  for  peace  and  security. 
Now  is  America's  moment  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  Americans  let  us  hope  to  be  remem- 
bered by  the  peoples  of  the  Middle  East  not 
for  the  monuments  of  war  but  for  the  works 
of  peace. 

Remarks  by  John  E.  Rielly.  Presidekt.  the 
Chicago  Council  on  Foreign  Relations 
Sixty  years  ago  the  Chicago  Council  on 
Foreign  Relations  was  founded  at  a  time 
when  Woodrow  Wilson's  plea  "to  make  the 
world  safe  for  Democracy"  was  becoming  a 
fading  echo,  at  a  time  when  the  United 
States  Senate  rejected  the  Treaty  of  Ver- 
sailles and  America  was  turning  to  isolation- 
ism. 

The  men  and  woman  who  founded  the 
Council  sought  to  counter  that  isolationism, 
by  stimulating  an  awareness  that  Americans 
were  part  of  a  world  society,  and  must  be 
concerned  about  its  welfare.  The  purpose  of 
the  Council  was  not  to  promote  specific 
policies,  but  to  kindle  an  Interest  in  foreign 
affairs  among  the  American  public  and  its 
leaders.  From  the  beginning,  a  principal 
mission  of  the  Council  was  to  guarantee 
that  whatever  the  climate  of  intervention  or 
withdrawal,  the  question  of  the  role  of  the 
United  States  In  the  world  would  receive  a 
full  hearing. 

The  surge  of  isolationism  that  began 
during  that  first  decade  soon  l>ecame  a  tidal 
wave— pouring  across  the  heartland  of 
America  in  the  1930'8— and  did  not  subside 
until  America  emerged  victorious  from 
World  War  II— which  made  internationa- 
lists of  us  all. 

For  the  next  twenty  years,  American 
power  remained  preeminent  and  American 
prestige  unparalleled.  Henry  Luce  pro- 
claimed this  "the  American  Century",  and  a 
new  President  admonished  the  world  in 
1961  "that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 


burden  to  assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty."  To  carry  out  this  new  expanded 
role,  required  the  participation  of  talented 
men  and  women,  educated  about  the  world 
around  them.  Thus  the  Council  assumed  an- 
other role— helping  to  educate  those  who 
would  occupy  high  positions  in  public  life. 
For  the  past  four  decades,  men  and  women 
from  the  Midwest  have  left  their  impact  on 
international  affairs— people  such  as  Adlai 
Stevenson,  Philip  JClutznick,  Jane  Dick, 
David  Kennedy.  George  Schultz.  Robert  In- 
gersoll  and  Charles  H.  Percy. 

When  we  gathered  here  a  decade  ago  to 
mark  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the  Council, 
the  question  of  America's  role  was  once 
again  in  doubt.  Sobered  by  seven  years  of 
massive  involvement  in  Indo-Chlna.  sad- 
dened by  our  failure  to  shape  distant  and 
alien  societies  through  military  might,  a 
somber  mood  had  descended  across  the 
land.  By  that  time  the  dominant  cry  was  not 
Wilson's  optimistic  theme  of  making  the 
world  safe  for  democracy,  not  John  Kenne- 
dy's confident  claim  that  we  would  bear  any 
burden.  No— by  that  time,  the  resounding 
cry  was  that  of  John  Quincy  Adams  in  his 
address  of  1821  in  which  he  counselled 
America  "to  t>e  well  wishers  to  the  freedom 
and  independence  of  all."  but  '"the  champi- 
on and  vindicator  only  of  her  own." 

The  1970's  witnessed  a  retreat  from  earli- 
er ambitions  and  a  curtailment  of  commit- 
ments overseas.  The  United  States  now 
shared  power  with  other  continents  and 
other  countries— the  Soviet  Union.  China 
and  with  an  economically  resurgent  Japan 
and  Western  Europe. 

During  the  past  decade,  economics  have 
loomed  larger  in  international  affairs  and 
have  rivalled  traditional  diplomatic  and  se- 
curity issues  as  major  determinants  of  for- 
eign policy.  Nowhere  is  this  shift  more  evi- 
dent than  here  in  the  Midwest  where  hun- 
dreds of  multinational  institutions  are  now 
centered,  their  mandate  and  their  market 
stretching  across  the  globe.  Here  institu- 
tional involvement  in  international  affairs 
has  multiplied  many  times  over  and  a  new 
professional  class  has  emerged. 

Chicago  has  a  growing  opportunity  to 
make  its  collective  voice  heard  in  the  for- 
eign policy  process— a  process  in  which  pri- 
vate organizations  as  well  as  public  officials 
have  a  voice.  One  of  the  challenges  to  the 
Council  is  not  only  to  generate  ideas 
through  research  but  to  provide  an  institu- 
tional vehicle  through  which  the  views  of 
the  Chicago  community  can  be  influentially 
expressed  in  Washington  and  in  other  cap- 
itals throughout  the  world. 

Sixty  years  ago.  the  question  that  brought 
our  founders  together  was  whether  America 
would  remain  in  isolation  from  Europe, 
whether  America  would  go  it  alone.  Forty 
years  of  world  involvement  and  thirty  years 
of  the  Atlantic  Alliance  have  still  not  put 
that  question  aside. 

For  once  again  we  hear  the  call  from  cer- 
tain quarters,  to  reconsider  our  most  basic 
alliance:  to  disengage  from  a  Europe  whose 
conduct  we  do  not  approve.  Sixty  years  ago, 
we  were  told  to  avoid  contamination  by  in- 
volvement in  the  power  politics  of  Euror>e. 
Today  we  are  told  to  shun  Europe  because  it 
has  abandoned  power  politics  and  retreated 
into  neutralism  and  pacificism.  New  genera- 
tions of  Americans,  including  the  Successor 
Generation  that  has  not  known  war  or  the 
Marshall  Plan  or  founding  of  the  European 
Community,  may  be  tempted  by  this  call. 
But  inspired  by  leaders  like  many  in  this 
room     tonight,     whose     memory     extends 
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beyond  the  last  decade  and  whose  vision 
beyond  the  next,  they  will  come  to  under- 
stand, as  have  earlier  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans, that  the  New  World  fares  best  in  alli- 
ance with  the  Old. 

During  the  past  we  have  seen  a  reasser- 
tion  of  American  Power  In  the  world.  Yet 
we  face  the  1980's  with  our  capacity  to 
shape  the  world  diminished— diminished  not 
so  much  because  of  American  weakness  or 
the  burdens  we  bear  but  because  of  the  re- 
newed or  new  found  strength  of  others. 

In  such  a  world,  our  foreign  policy  must 
draw  on  all  the  strengths  of  this  continental 
nation,  our  intellectual  creativity  and  politi- 
cal vision  as  much  as  our  economic  power 
and  military  prowess.  In  such  a  world,  our 
foreign  policy  requires  not  only  strong  lead- 
ership from  the  center,  but  the  active  in- 
volvement of  all  regions  of  the  country,  of 
all  strata  of  our  people. 

Reflecting  on  sixty  years  of  Council  histo- 
ry, and  observing  the  people  here  tonight, 
should  give  us  all  confidence  that  this  goal 
will  be  achieved. 


COMPARING  UNITED  STATES 
AND  SOVIET  STRATEGIC  NU- 
CLEAR FORCES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  will  conclude  my  review  of  the 
conclusions  of  the  staff  of  the  Carne- 
gie Panel  on  U.S.  security  and  the 
future  of  arms  control  in  comparing 
United  States  and  Soviet  strategic 
forces.  As  I  have  said  this  kind  of  com- 
parison is  essential  to  the  development 
of  an  understanding  of  how  this  Gov- 
ernment can  implement  any  arms  con- 
trol agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
The  President  has  said  that  we  have 
fallen  behind  the  Soviet  Union  and 
need  to  achieve  parity  before  we 
freeze  and  then  reduce  nuclear  arms. 
The  Carnegie  study  gives  us  an  objec- 
tive and  up-to-date  picture  of  the  nu- 
clear weapon  arsenals  on  t>oth  sides. 
The  staff  has  wisely  warned  us  that 
these  comparisons  have  serious  limits 
and  only  tell  us  one  part  of  the  story 
on  the  likely  performance  of  either 
side  in  the  event  of  a  conflict. 

Here  are  the  findings  of  the  staff: 

tV.  COMPAXIIIO  U.S.  AMD  SOVIET  STRATtGIC 
rORCES 

What  are  the  raw  strategic  nuclear  capac- 
ities of  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R..  and  how 
do  the  forces  compare?  The  forces  can  be 
compared  In  two  ways: 

Force  Characteristics:  Comparisons  of 
characteristics  of  the  forces  are  a  commonly 
used  measure  of  the  balance.  These  charac- 
teristics, also  called  "static  measures."  can 
be  simple  or  complicated,  ranging  from  the 
number  of  weapons  on  each  side  to  such 
gross  measures  of  capacity  as  throwweight 
or  equivalent  megatonnage.*  Comparing  the 
characteristics  of  forces  is  analogous  to  com- 
paring two  football  teams  on  the  basis  of 
their  aggregate  weights  or  average  100-yard- 
dash  speed.  These  characteristics  are  rela- 
tively simple  and  easy  to  understand.  Be- 
cause of  this,  they  are  used  most  often  for 
assessment   of   the   adequacy   of  strategic 


'Equivalent  megatonnage  is  a  meuurement  used 
to  compare  the  destructive,  potential  of  differing 
combinations  of  nuclear  warhead  yields  agalrut  rel- 
atively soft,  counter-value  targets. 


forces  fori  political  considerations.  In  the 
end.  whioiever  force  characteristics  are 
used,  however,  such  comparisons  do  not  tell 
us  much  ataout  how  one  side  would  be  able 
to  perfomi  its  military  missions  against  the 
other.        i 

Force  Exchanges:  The  results  of  attacks 
by  each  side  against  military  and  civilian 
targets  of  the  other  In  certain  hypothetical 
scenarios  ts  another  way  to  compare  the 
forces.  These  are  also  called  "dynamic  meas- 
ures." Thus,  they  can  provide  a  more  accu- 
rate pictuae  of  a  strategic  force's  capability 
to  carry  out  its  military  missions  than  a 
look  at  fotce  characteristics.  These  results, 
however,  4re  dependent  upon  the  assump- 
tions in  thi  scenarios  used. 

Comparlaon  of  force  characteristics: 
I      Offensive  forces 

Compariion  of  force  characteristics  are 
generally  made  In  terms  of  which  side  has 
more  and  by  how  much.  Key  characteristics 
are:  numbers  and  types  of  strategic  delivery 
vehicles,  numbers  of  warheads,  total  throw- 
weight  and  payload,  total  equivalent  mega- 
tonnage. and  certain  qualitative  measures 
such  as  accuracy  and  reliability.  Asaesament 
of  these  indicators  occurs  either  as  a  "snap- 
shot" of  the  present  force  or  a  look  at 
trends  oveg  a  period  of  time. 

The  U.S.!  has  lost  its  once-great  lead  over 
the  past  li  to  20  years.  This  trend  mainly 
reflects  th«  large  build  up  of  strategic  forces 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  While  U.S.  strategic 
capabilities  Increased  in  absolute  terms  for 
most  of  this  period,  the  relative  position  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  the  Soviet  Union  has 
declined.  la  the  Important  measure  of  num- 
bers of  wafheads.  for  example,  the  U.S.  po- 
sition relative  to  the  Soviet  Union  has  de- 
clined steaally  since  the  early  IMOs,  except 
for  a  shortltlme  In  the  early  1970s  when  the 
U.S.  was  deploying  large  numbers  of 
MIRVed  n  Isslles.  The  planned  U.S.  deploy- 
ment of  M:  i  landbased  missiles.  Trident  sea- 
based  mist  lies,  and  cruise  missiles  on  the 
bomber  fo  ce  would  arrest  this  decline  by 
the  mld-10  lOs,  If  these  programs  are  carried 
to  completl  on. 

The  cleai  Soviet  lead  In  total  throwweight 
Is  expected  to  continue.  This  is  due  to  their 
relatively  arge  SS-17.  88-18,  and  SS-19 
missiles.  Ihe  already  great  U.S.  lead  in 
bomber  pa  'load  will  improve  if.  as  expected, 
the  Soviet*  phase  out  their  older  long-range 
bombers.  Out  by  the  late  19808,  expected 
Soviet  deDloyment  of  a  new  long-range 
bomt>er  with  cruise  missiles  would  diminish 
the  Amerit^  lead. 

Equivalent  megatonnage  is  a  widely  used 
measure  o|  the  destructive  effect  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  shift  to  a  Soviet  lead  in  the 
mid-1970s  resulted  primarily  from  steadily 
Increasing  iSoviet  ICBM  deployments  and 
later  MIRTing  of  those  missiles  as  contrast- 
ed with  a  relatively  stable  U.S.  posture. 

Another]  characteristic  of  the  forces— 
hard-targei  kill  potential— combines  weapon 
accuracy  and  explosive  power  to  measure 
the  capability  to  destroy  hardened  tat^ets 
such  as  missile  silos  and  command  centers. 
Both  sideaj  have  nearly  equivalent  capabili- 
ties In  thialregard  at  present,  but  the  former 
U.S.  lead  Has  disappeared.  A  further  refine- 
ment of  this  measiu-e  is  time-urgent,  hard- 
Urget  kill  potential,  or  the  ability  to  hit 
hardened  targets  quickly.  This  includes  only 
the  warheads  of  ICBMs  which  can  strike 
quickly  at  Ihard  targets  and  excludes  bomb- 
ers due  td  the  longer  time  necessary  for 
them  to  neach  their  targets.  The  Soviets 
hold  a  subatantial  lead  in  this  category. 

The  declining  U.S.  lead  in  overall  hard- 
target  capability  and  the  Soviet  advantage 
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in  time-urgeni,  hard-target  capability  re- 
flect the  steadily  Increasing  capability  of 
the  Soviet  IC^M  force  relative  to  the  U.S. 
force  since  the  early  1970s.  Introduction  of 
cruise  missilesf  in  the  early  1980s  would 
arrest  the  relative  erosion  of  U.S.  hard- 
target  kill  potential.  ImprovemenU  in  U.S. 
time-urgent.  hard-Urget  kill  potential  be- 
ginning in  1986  would  result  from  projected 
MX  land-based  missile  deployments. 

Comparisons  of  time-urgent  hard-target 
capability  are  used  in  calculations  that  look 
at  the  ability  of  each  side  to  knock  out  the 
land-based  missile  force  of  the  other  side. 
The  results  of  these  exchange  calculations 
show  that  mokt  of  the  U.S.  ICBM  force 
could  be  destroyed  in  a  Soviet  first  strike. 
Static  comparisons  of  time-urgent,  hard- 
target  kill  capibbilitles  are  thus  considered 
Important  becAuse  they  provide  the  basis 
for  the  counte^orce  scenario,  i.e.,  for  asser- 
tions regarding  U.S.  ICBM  vulnerability. 
Thus,  these  Qomparisons  are  the  prime 
cause  for  fearf  that  the  United  SUtes  is 
losing  its  strategic  advantage.  They  are  the 
basis  for  concern  that  in  the  early  1980s  the 
U.8.  Is  confronted  with  a  period  of  particu- 
lar risk,  as  Soviet  modernization  programs 
reach  fulfillment  and  before  programmed 
U.S.  initiatives  can  Uke  effect.  This  period 
of  particular  riEk  has  come  to  be  called  the 
"window  period  "  of  Soviet  opportunity— the 
period  during  which  the  SovieU  may  take 
advantage  of  US  ICBM  vulnerability  to  im- 
prove its  polititel  position  at  the  expense  of 
the  West.  Difllerent  views  of  this  problem 
are  discussed  later  in  this  paper. 

It  should  be  noted  that  predicted  future 
trends  showing  relative  improvement  of  the 
U.S.  position  in  some  of  these  indicators  are 
based  on  the  assumption  that  SALT  II 
limits,  which  restrain  potential  Soviet  de- 
ployments, are  in  effect  and  that  U.S.  force 
modernization  programs  allowed  under 
SALT  II  proceed  on  schedule. 
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YESTERDi^Y'S  GENOCIDE  STILL 
TODAY'S  CONCERN 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
crime  of  gen^ide  has  occurred  all  too 
often  throughout  our  history.  It  was 
approximately  this  time  of  the  year 
when  the  most  well-known  instance 
took  place.  Ttie  Nazi  order  for  the  an- 
nihilation of  European  Jewry  was 
given.  That  order,  dictated  in  mid- 
June  of  the  Jear  1941,  resulted  in  one 
of  the  most  devastating  acts  of  vio- 
lence our  woifld  has  ever  known.  For  in 
the  following  years  of  World  War  II 
an  estimated  6  million  Jews  were  bru- 
tally execute^. 

That  was  certainly  a  tragic  event. 
Unfortunately,  Mr.  President,  this  par- 
ticular instance  does  not  represent  the 
only  one  of)  its  kind.  The  hideous 
crime  of  gen<)cide  has  t>een  disastrous- 
ly practiced  on  such  peoples  as  the  So- 
viets, the  Armenians,  the  Biafrans.  the 
Acholi,  the  Langi,  and  many  others. 
These  are  eximples  of  genocide  in  this 
century.  History  is  replete  with  other 
examples.      I 

It  is  time  for  the  United  States  to 
join  the  88  other  nations  who  have 
recognized  genocide  as  an  internation- 
al crime.  Out"  ratification  of  the  very 
important  Genocide  Treaty  would  be 


the  force  necessary  to  strengthen  the 
movement  against  orders  such  as  the 
one  given  at  this  time  of  the  year  1941. 
This  example  has  imbedded  the  horri- 
ble concept  of  genocide  into  our 
minds.  However,  it  is  Just  one  of  the 
many  other  instances  which  are  gener- 
ally less  well  known. 

As  a  nation  dedicated  to  preserving 
human  life  as  well  as  enhancing  free- 
dom, we  must  condemn  the  harsh,  un- 
feeling, and  inhuman  crime  of  geno- 
cide. 

The  horrors  which  occurred  at  such 
places  as  Auschwitz,  Dachau,  Tre- 
blinka,  the  Armenian  Plateau,  and 
many  other  places  around  our  world 
cannot  be  overlooked.  I  urge  this  great 
body  to  take  the  step  it  has  delayed 
for  34  years.  Let  us  take  action  against 
the  destruction  of  national,  ethnical, 
racial,  or  religious  groups  by  ratifying 
the  Genocide  Treaty. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 
Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  few  weeks,  along  with  Senator 
NtJNN,  I  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  each  day  to  speak  out  at>out 
crime,  and  about  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  move  promptly  on  a  package 
of  anticrime  bills.  On  May  19.  Senator 
NuNN  and  I  introduced  just  such  a 
package  of  proposals,  S.  2543.  Since  we 
introduced  S.  2543,  17  of  our  col- 
leagues have  joined  us  as  sponsors  of 
this  anticrime  package.  We  were  able 
to  have  S.  2543  placed  directly  on  the 
Senate  Calendar,  and  it  now  could  be 
called  up  for  consideration. 

In  addition,  1  week  after  we  intro- 
duced our  anticrime  package,  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  member  of 
the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Thurmond  and  Senator  Biden,  in- 
troduced another  package  of  crime 
fighting  proposals.  S.  2572.  I  joined 
them  as  an  original  sponsor  of  S.  2572, 
and  I  also  worked  with  them  to  have 
S.  2572  placed  directly  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Since  then,  over  30  Senators 
have  Joined  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2572. 

So  at  this  point,  we  have  two  crime- 
fighting  proposals  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar, and  either  one  could  be  called 
up.  I  am  pleased  that  these  bills  are  on 
the  calendar,  but  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned. I  am  concerned,  Mr.  President, 
because  time  is  running  out  on  this 
session  of  the  Congress:  There  are  as 
few  as  50  legislative  days  left  before 
we  adjourn.  If  we  are  truly  determined 
to  fight  crime  and  drug  smuggling,  we 
must  act  quickly  to  bring  these  bills 
before  the  Senate,  pass  them,  and 
then  give  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
pass  a  package  of  crime-fighting  bills. 
Mr.  President,  crime  is  a  threat  that 
can  be  kept  under  control  by  effective 
laws  that  are  effectively  enforced.  We 
make  the  laws.  Brave  men  and  women 
risk  their  lives  to  enforce  them.  We 
need  to  give  them  worthwhile  laws  to 
enforce.  Today's  crime  rate  points  to 


the  inadequacy  of  our  present  criminal 
justice  system. 

In  my  home  SUte  of  Florida,  the 
crime  rate  has  soared  in  the  past 
couple  of  years.  One  key  reason  for 
the  rise  in  crime  has  been  the  fact 
that  Florida  has  become  a  national 
port  of  entry  for  an  invasion  of  illicit 
drugs.  We  have  come  to  see  that  drugs 
and  violent  crime  go  hand  in  hand. 
Miami  continues  to  receive  most  of  the 
publicity  about  drugs  and  violent 
crime.  But,  in  fact,  as  Armando  Codina 
of  Miami  Citizens  Against  Crime  has 
said,  "This  is  not  a  Miami  problem, 
this  is  not  a  south  Florida  problem. 
This  is  a  national  tragedy." 

It  is  a  national  tragedy.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  it  is  a  national  problem,  be- 
cause drug  smugglers  respect  no  local 
boundaries.  With  their  easy  access  to 
narcotics  dollars,  they  have  the  money 
to  shift  operations  from  one  area  to 
another  when  it  becomes  necessary  to 
evade  the  law. 

The  recent  history  of  my  home 
county,  Polk  Coimty.  Fla..  illustrates 
this  principle  very  well.  Polk  is  half- 
way up  the  State  and  entirely  island, 
and  yet  drug  smugglers  have  been 
quite  active  there  for  the  past  several 
years. 

In   1977.  seven  smuggling  suspects 
were   arrested,    three   aircraft  seized, 
and  4  tons  of  marihuana  confiscated. 
In  1978.  16  smugglers  were  arrested, 
and  8  airplanes,  and  7.5  tons  of  mari- 
huana were  seized.  In  1979,  13  persons 
were  arrested  for  smuggling  drugs,  7 
airplanes  were  confiscated  and  6.5  tons 
of  marihuana  were  seized.  In  1980.  24 
smugglers  were  arrested,   and  6  air- 
planes,  4   tons   of   marihuana,   and, 
500,000   quaaludes   were   seized.   Last 
year  in  Polk  County,   7  planes  were 
seized,  as  well  as  3  tons  of  marihuana 
and  a  quarter  of  a  million  quaaludes. 
In  addition  to  this.  559  pounds  of  co- 
caine were  seized  in  just  one  bust.  At 
that  time.  It  was  the  largest  single 
haul  of  cocaine  ever  seized  by  U.S.  law 
enforcement  agents.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  important  to  keep  in  mind 
that  while  some  of  these  big-time  drug 
criminals  have  been  caught,  most  of 
them  are  still  getting  away  with  their 
illegal  activities  today.  Smugglers  con- 
tinue to  thrive  in  Polk  County,  taking 
advantage  of  its  flat  land  and  numer- 
ous secluded  nmways.  One  Florida  law 
enforcement    official    estimates    that 
only  about  3  percent  of  the  illegal 
drugs   coming   in  are   actually   being 
Intercepted    by    the    police    in    Polk 
County.  If  that  estimate  is  anywhere 
near  accurate,   it  means  that  more 
than     200     drug     smuggling     planes 
landed  in  Polk  County  last  year. 

During  the  past  couple  of  years,  a 
trend  has  been  developing  in  Florida 
regarding  the  vehicles  seized  for  drug 
smuggling:  Each  year  there  have  been 
fewer  boats  and  more  airplanes.  What 
is  the  reason  for  this  trend?  Well,  I 
think  it  is  fair  to  assume  that  one 


major  reason  for  the  shift  inland  is 
the    Increased    Coast   Guard   surveil- 
lance of  the  southern  coast  of  Florida 
starting  back  in   1980.  That  demon- 
strated to  me  that  we  can  gain  the 
upper  hand  when  we  devote  our  Fed- 
eral resources  and  attentions  to  the 
war  against  drugs.  It  also  convinced 
me  of  the  need  for  an  amendment  to 
the  posse  comitatus  law.  Fortunately, 
that  amendment  became  law  last  year, 
and  we  have  already  l>een  able  to  see 
the  positive  results  in  south  Florida.  I 
am  referring  to  the  Vice  President's 
Task  Force  on  Crime,  which  has  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  off  the  flow  of  drugs 
into  south  Florida  in   the  past   few 
months.  In  view  of  these  good  results, 
I  am  presently  making  an  effort  to  get 
more  Federal  money  allocated  to  the 
Coast  Guard  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
tinuing the  fight  against  drug  smug- 
gling. We  have  seen  how  more  Federal    . 
resources  and  military  surveillance  can 
curtail  the  rate  of  drug  crimes.  But  no 
matter  how  well  intentioned  and  hard 
working  our  law  enforcement  person- 
nel across  the  country  may  be  they 
certainly  cannot  be  expected  to  do  the 
whole  job.  To  fight  crime  effectively, 
it  makes  much  more  sense  to  strength- 
en the  foundation  of  the  law  enforce- 
ment effort,  which  is  the  law  itself. 
The     posse     comitatus     amendment 
which  became  law  last  year  represents 
one  important  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. But  more  must  be  done. 

Those  criminals  who  get  caught 
must  not  be  allowed  to  escape  justice. 
Bail  jumping  and  overly  light  sentenc- 
ing are  two  of  the  commonest  ways 
this  can  happen.  Wealthy  criminals 
who  are  arrested  on  drug  charges  can 
easily  afford  to  flee  and  forfeit  their 
bond,  no  matter  how  high  it  is  set. 
And  this  is  what  they  invariably  do. 
Even  if  they  are  successfully  held, 
tried,  and  sentenced,  some  of  them  get 
away  with  sentences  that  are  simply 
too  light.  For  example,  the  current 
penalty  for  the  possession  of  1.000 
pounds  of  marihuana  is  15  years  in 
prison,  but  the  penalty  for  smuggling 
that  same  amount  of  marihuana  is 
only  5  years.  We  cannot  ask  our  law 
enforcement  agents  to  work  in  vain. 
They  deserve  to  l)e  backed  up  by  effec- 
tive laws. 

We  can  help  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  if  we  pass  either  one  of  the 
crime  fighting  bills  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. Each  bill  contains  provisions 
that  will  help  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment get  more  involved  in  fighting  or- 
ganized crime.  Each  one  makes  it  more 
difficult  for  drug  smugglers  and  other 
dangerous  criminals  to  get  out  on  bail 
after  arrest.  Each  one  reforms  today's 
inadequate  sentencing  laws.  We  need 
these  reforms  if  we  are  serious  about 
helping  our  law  enforcement  officials 
fight  violent  crime  and  drug  abuse. 

Mr.  President,  the  burden  of  large- 
scale  drug  dealing  is  something  that 
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brings  our  whole  cociety  and  our 
whole  country  down.  Every  citizen, 
black  or  white,  rich  or  poor.  Democrat- 
ic or  Republican,  suffers  when  the 
youth  of  our  Nation  is  crippled  from 
drug  abuse. 

With  so  little  time  remaining  in  this 
Congress,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  help 
us  pass  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982. 
which  answers  to  an  issue  of  universal 
concern.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Sanders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  which  were  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committees. 

(The  nominations  received  today  are 
printed  at  the  end  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceedings.) 


FISCAL  YEAR  1981  REPORT  OP 
THE  ADMINISTRATION  ON 
AGING-MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  145 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  Section  207  of 
the  Older  Americans  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
3018).  I  transmit  herewith  the  Annual 
Report  for  Fiscal  Year  1981  of  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House.  June  18,  1982. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3683.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
cumulative  report  on  rescissions  and  defer- 
rals as  of  June  1.  1982:  Jointly,  pursuant  to 
the  order  of  January  30.  1975.  to  the  com- 
mittees on:  the  Budget.  Appropriations.  For- 
eign Relations.  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry.  Governmental  Affairs.  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation.  Armed  Serv- 
ices. Labor  and  Human  Resources.  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Banking.  Housing. 
and  Urban  Affairs.  Select  Indian  Affairs. 
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the  Judlcl  iry.  Finance.  Environment  and 
Public  Wo-ks.  Veterans  Affairs,  and  Small 
Business. 

EC-3684.  A  communication  from  the  clerk 
of  the  U.S .  Court  of  Claims  transmitting, 
pursuant  t  >  law.  a  copy  of  the  court's  Judg- 
ment In  th  e  case  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  v.  the 
United  Sta  lea.  No.  353:  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriat  Ions. 

EC-368S.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for 
Installation,  Logistics,  and  Financial  Man- 
agement transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
decision  made  to  convert  the 
|d  dry  cleaning  services  at  Fort 
la.,  to  performance  under  con- 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
A  communication  from  the 
listant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
[fairs  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
•t  relative  to  Selected  Reserve  re- 
id  retention  incentives;  to  the 
ton  Armed  Services. 
A  communication  from  the  As- 
•etary  of  the  Air  Force  for  Re- 
search. DeK'elopment.  and  Logistics  trans- 
mitting, puk^uant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  deci- 
sion made  to  convert  the  transient  aircraft 
services  fu  iction  at  Dyess  Air  Force  Base. 
Tex.,  to  pe  formance  under  contract:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3688.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  1  ransportation  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  li  .w,  the  quarterly  report  of  the 
Urban  Mas  s  Transportation  Administration 
for  the  firs  quarter  of  1982:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
EC-3689.!  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  f  f  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporatioti  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  Corporation's  report  on  the  economic  vi- 
ability of  depository  institutions;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs.       ' 

EC-3690.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "VA  avd  HUD  can  Improve  Service  and 
Reduce  Processing  Costs  in  Insuring  Home 
Mortgage  Loans";  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  lousing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3691.'a  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
agreement  between  the  American  Institute 
in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  Am^ican  affairs  relative  to  fisheries 
its  of  the  United  SUtes;  Jointly, 


off  the  coi 


pursuant  U  i  Public  Law  94-265.  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Conunerce,  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation 4nd  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

EC-3892.'A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations  (transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  Implement  the  Convention  on 
the  Conservation  of  Antarctic  Marine  Living 
Resources:  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3693.  a  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior  transmit- 
ting, pursulmt  to  law,  the  final  study  on  the 
proposed  Aaclfic  Northwest  National  Trail: 
to  the  Coilunittee  on  Elnergy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

EC-3694.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Energy,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  describing  certain  barriers  to  the  devel- 
opment and  application  of  technologies  for 
the  recovtry  of  energy  from  municipal 
wastes:  to  I  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Rsources. 

EC-3S95.  A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
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sources. 

EC-3696.  A  (Communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Interior,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  change  regarding 
the  Irrigation  purpose  of  the  Armel  Unit  of 
the  Missouri  River  Basin  Project:  to  the 
Committee  on^  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3697.  A  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pjirsuant  to  law.  a  summary  of 
the  report  entitled  "A  More  Comprehensive 
Approach  Is  N^ded  To  Clean  Up  the  Great 
Lakes";  to  the  [Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Woiks. 

EC-3698.  A  I  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
transmitting,  pjirsuant  to  law.  a  report  enti- 
tled "Cleaning  Up  Nuclear  Facilities— An 
Aggressive  and  I  Unified  Federal  Program  Is 
Needed":  to  th«  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Woiks. 

EC-3699.  A  c  >mmunlcation  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Healt  1  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  State 
medicaid  program  compliance  with  section 
1903(g)  of  the  iSocial  Security  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3700.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
consolidate  Federal  grants  to  States  for 
foster  care,  adoption  assistance,  and  child 
welfare  servlcei  and  training,  to  eliminate 
unnecessary  reftrictions  on  those  programs 
and  increase  flexibility  in  a  States  exercise 
of  iu  responsibility  for  program  administra- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

EC-3701.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  State  for  Congressional 
Relations,  tranimitting  a  draft  of  proposed 
legislation  to  afiend  the  Hostage  Relief  Act 
of  1980.  and  foif  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

EC-3702.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Depart»nent  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  lair,  a  report  on  International 
agreements,  owier  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  In  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  June  11.  1982:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreikn  Relations. 

EC-3703.     A  [eommunication     from     the 
Deputy  Assistafit  Secretary  of  Defense  (Ad- 
ansmittlng.  pursuant  to  law. 
proposed   new   Privacy   Act 
system  of  recdrds:   to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3704.  A  I  communication  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pnrsuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Federal  c::purt  Reporting  System:  Out- 
dated and  Loosely  Supervised  ";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Jiidiciary. 

EC-3705.  A  communication  from  the  Com- 
missioner of  thie  United  States  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  of  the  Commission  entitled 
"The  Federal  '  Civil  Rights  Enforcement 
Budget.  Fiscal  Year  1983  ";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3706.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  final  priorities  for  the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Handicapped  Research  Program:  to 
the  Committeej  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 

EC-3707.  A  communication  from  the  Sec 
retary  of  Healt:  i  and  Human  Services,  trans 
mitting,  pursua  nt  to  law.  the  fourth  annual 
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report  on  drug  abuse  prevention,  treatment, 
and  rehabilitation  for  fiscal  year  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment  in 
the  nature  of  a  substitute: 

S.  1030.  A  bill  to  protect  firearms  owners' 
constitutional  rights,  civil  liberties,  and 
rights  to  privacy  (with  additional,  minority, 
and  supplemental  views)  (Rept.  No.  97-476). 

By  Mr.  STEVENS,  from  the  Committee 
on  Governmental  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2073.  A  bill  to  repeal  outdated  size  and 
weight  limitations  now  imposed  on  the 
United  SUtes  Postal  Service:  (Rept.  No.  97- 
477) and 

H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
States  Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  as  the  "'William  R.  Cotter  Fed- 
eral Building"'. 

By  Mr.  DOMENICI,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget: 

Report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on 
the  amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting 
forth  recommended  congressional  budget 
for  the  United  States  Government  for  the 
fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  and  1985.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the  United 
States  Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
(Rept.  No.  97-478). 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  read  the  first  and  second 
times  by  unanimous  consent,  and  re- 
ferred as  indicated: 

By   Mr.   CHAFEE   (for   himself,   Mr. 
Stafford,  and  Mr.  Randolph)  (by  re- 
quest): 
S.  2652.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  certain 
provisions  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act.  as  amended,  for  five  years,  and 
for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  IX)NG  (for  himself,  Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE.  and  Mr.  Kasten  ): 
S.  2653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  allow  an  equal  investment  in- 
terest deduction  limlution  for  taxpayers 
controlling  a  corporation  through  an  em- 
ployee ownership  plan  as  exists  under  cur- 
rent law  for  other  taxpayers  controlling  an 
enterprise;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
By  Mr.   CHAFEE  (for  himself, 
Mr.   Staftord,   and  Mr.   Ran- 
dolph) (by  request): 
S.  2652.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend 
certain    provisions    of    the    Federal 
Water     Pollution     Control     Act,     as 
amended,  for  5  years,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
ronment and  Public  Works. 

AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  WATER  POLLDTION 
CONTROL  ACT 

•  Mr  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing,  by  request,  a  series  of 


legislative  proposals  developed  by  the 
administration  to  amend  the  Clean 
Water  Act.  The  EPA  has  only  pro- 
posed 14  amendments  to  the  act,  al- 
though some  of  them  are  major.  This 
slender  number  of  issues  is  a  tribute  to 
those  who  earlier  worked  to  perfect 
the  Clean  Water  Act.  After  a  decade 
on  the  books  and  some  amendments 
the  Agency  has  not  recommended 
tampering  with  the  basic  approach  in- 
corporated into  the  law.  These  propos- 
als are  good  places  to  start  the  effort 
to  review  key  areas  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act. 

The  Clean  Water  Act  provides  pro- 
tection for  our  Nation's  water  from 
the  ravaging  impacts  of  pollution.  Its 
step  by  step  approach  of  reducing  pol- 
lution through  the  application  of  con- 
trol technology  is  beginning  to  show 
positive  results. 

In  the  first  session.  Congress  reau- 
thorized the  public  side  of  the  Clean 
Water  Act  to  restructure  the  construc- 
tion grants  program  to  be  more  re- 
sponsive to  addressing  existing  pollu- 
tion control  needs. 

On  the  industrial  side  no  such  re- 
structuring appears  necessary.  Unlike 
the  municipal  program,  compliance  by 
industry  with  EPA  set  standards  has 
been  outstanding,  we  are  now  into  the 
second  generation  of  permitting  these 
pollution  sources  and  we  expect  the 
high  compliance  rate  to  continue. 

This  second  round  of  permits  is  cru- 
cial as  we  move  toward  the  goal  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  to  "restore  and  main- 
tain the  chemical,  physical,  and  bio- 
logical integrity  of  the  Nation's 
waters."  These  permits  will  begin  to 
set  controls  on  the  entrance  of  persist- 
ent toxic  pollutants  in  our  waters.  Of- 
tentimes these  pollutants  are  only  de- 
tectable through  careful  monitoring. 
However,  Just  because  they  are  not 
easily  detectable,  gives  no  Indication  of 
the  damage  they  can  cause  as  they  get 
taken  up  In  the  food  chain.  We  will 
carefully  review  this  set  of  proposals 
and  others  to  see  exactly  how  they 
will  impact  on  controlling  these  pollut- 
ants. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  impression  that  the  Clean  Water 
Act  is  sacrosanct.  On  the  contrary, 
some  changes  may  well  be  in  order. 
But  the  Clean  Water  Act  is  a  very 
comprehensive  and  complex  statute,  it 
does  not  lend  itself  to  legislative  tin- 
kering. Proposals  to  change  it  must  be 
carefully  reviewed  to  make  certain 
that  they  are  not  doing  anything  to 
alter  the  progress  we  are  making  in 
cleaning  up  the  Nation's  waters.  I 
would  forewarn  those  seeking  changes 
in  the  act  that  they  carry  with  them  a 
heavy  burden  to  prove  their  case. 

The  Environmental  Pollution  Sub- 
committee will  hold  hearings  later  this 
summer  on  the  proposals  being  intro- 
duced today  as  well  as  others.  During 
our  hearings  we  will  do  our  best  to 
hear  from  all  who  wish  to  be  heard. 


however,  because  of  time  constraints  it 
may  t>e  necessary  to  prioritize  issues 
for  the  subcommittee's  consideration 
within  the  time  available. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2652 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as 
amended.  (33  U.S.C.  1251  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed as  follows: 

AUTHORIZATION 

Sec.  1.  (a)  Section  104(u)(l)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  word  ""and'"  following  ""1981." 
and  by  inserting  "not  to  exceed  $13,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  and  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1984. 
September  30,  1985.  September  30.  1986.  and 
September  30.  1987"  immediately  following 
""1982,'. 

(b)  Section  106(a)  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  subsection  immediately 
following  ""1982;"': 

"(3)  $40,900,000  for  the  fiscal  year  1983. 
and  such  sums  as  may  t>e  necessary  for  the 
fiscal  years  1984.  1985.  1986  and  1987". 

(c)  Section  517  is  amended  by  striking 
"and"  immediately  following  •1981."  and  by 
Inserting  "$92,400,000  for  the  fiscal  year  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  fiscal 
years  1984.  1985.  1986.  and  1987"  immediate- 
ly before  the  period  at  the  end  thereof. 

(d)  Section  517  is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting '"304(k)"  in  place  of  "304"'. 

BAT/BCT  COMPLIANCE  DEADLINE  EXTENSION 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  301(b)(2)(C)  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows:  "With  respect  to  all  toxic 
pollutanU  referred  to  in  Uble  1  of  Commit- 
tee Print  Number  95-30  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  compliance  with 
those  effluent  limitations  established  in  reg- 
ulations issued  under  sections  301(b)(2)  and 
304(b)(2)  of  this  Act  no  later  than  July  1, 
1988.  and  for  all  other  limitations  estab- 
lished to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
subparagraph  compliance  no  later  than  3 
years  after  the  date  such  limitations  are  es- 
tablished:"" 

(b)  Section  301(b)(2)(E)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "With  respect  to  pollutants 
Identified  pursuant  to  section  304(a)(4)  of 
this  Act  for  categories  and  classes  of  point 
sources,  other  than  publicly  owned  treat- 
ment works,  compliance  with  those  effluent 
limitations  established  in  regulations  issued 
under  sections  301(b)(2KE)  and  304(b)(4)  of 
this  Act  no  later  than  July  1.  1988.  and  for 
all  other  limitations  established  to  carry  out 
the  provisions  of  this  subparagraph  compli- 
ance not  later  than  3  years  after  the  date 
such  limitations  are  established; " 

(c)  Section  301(b)(2)(P)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  '"For  all  pollutants  (other 
than  those  subject  to  subparagraphs  (C). 
(D).  or  (E)  of  this  paragraph)  compliance 
with  those  effluent  limitations  established 
in  regulations  issued  under  sections 
301(bK2)  and  304(b)(2)  of  this  Act  no  later 
than  July  1.  1988.  and  for  all  other  limita- 
tions established  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  subparagraph  compliance  no  later 
than  3  years  after  the  date  such  limitations 
are  established." 
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(dKl)  Section  301(k)  Is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "July  1,  1987,"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  words  "July  1. 1991.". 

(2)  Section  301(k)  is  further  amended  by 
deleting  the  letter  "(A)"  from  "<b)(2KA)" 
wherever  it  appears. 

MUNICIPAI.  DEADLINE 

Sec.  3.  Section  301(1X1)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting the  words  "within  180  days  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  subsection"  and 
Insertlfg  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"within  12  months  after  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1982." 

ENVIRONMEIfTAL  MODIPICATION  FEES 

Sec.  4.  Section  301  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (m)  as  follows: 

"(m)  The  Administrator  may  prescribe 
such  processing  fees  for  applications  fur 
modlflcationa  and  exemptions  submitted  to 
the  Administrator  pursuant  to  sections  301 
(c).  (g).  and  (h).  307(b).  and  316(a)  of  this 
Act  as  the  Administrator  deems  appropri- 
ate. All  amounts  collected  by  the  Adminis- 
trator under  this  subsection  shall  be  used 
solely  for  application  processing  purposes: 
PrxnULed,  That  these  amounts  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  appropriation  that  Incurs  the 
coats  and  shall  be  available  only  In  such 
amounts  as  are  included  in  appropriations 
acts." 

HEW  SOUKCE  PERTORllANCE  STANDARDS 

Sec.  S.  Section  306(a)(2)  is  amended  by 
adding  a  sentence  at  the  end  thereof  to  read 
as  follows: 

"For  the  purposes  of  any  regulation  pro- 
posed after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of  1982,  the 
term  'new  source'  shall  mean  any  source, 
the  construction  of  which  Is  commenced 
after  the  publication  of  final  regulations 
prescribing  a  standard  of  performance 
under  this  section  which  is  applicable  to 
such  source. 

BAT/BCT  PROM DLOATION  DEADLINE  EXTENSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  304(b>  Is  amended  by 
deleting  the  first  full  sentence  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"For  the  purpose  of  adopting  or  revising 
effluent  limitations  under  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator shall,  after  consultation  with 
appropriate  Federal  and  State  agencies  and 
other  interested  persons,  publish  regula- 
tions providing  guidelines  for  effluent  limi- 
tations as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  no  case 
later  than  July  1. 1984." 

(b)  Section  306(bXl)(B)  is  amended  by  de- 
leting, the  first  full  sentence  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"As  soon  as  practicable  after  a  category  of 
sources  is  included  in  a  list  under  paragraph 
(A)  of  this  paragraph,  but  in  no  case  later 
than  July  1,  1984.  the  Administrator  shall 
propose  and  publish  regulations  establish- 
ing Federal  standards  of  performance  for 
new  sources  within  such  category." 

<c)  Section  307(aX2)  is  amended  by  delet- 
ing the  words  "after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  of  1977,  but  not 
later  than  July  1.  1980."  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  the  words  ",  but  not  later  than 
July  1. 1984." 

PRETREATMEirr 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  307(b)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(bXl)  The  Administrator  shall  continue 
In  force  and  may  revise  as  appropriate  regu- 
lations established  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments  of 
1982  that  are  generally  applicable  to  all  cat- 
egories of  sources  for  the  introduction  of 
pollutants  into  treatment  worics  (as  defined 
In  section  212  of  this  Act)  which  are  public- 


ly owned.  |for  those  pollutants  which  are  de- 
termined hot  to  be  susceptable  to  treatment 
by  such  treatment  works,  which  may  inter- 
fere with  I  the  operation  of  such  treatment 
works,  p4s5  through  such  works,  impair 
sludge  us«  or  disposal  by  such  works  in  ac- 
cordance fwith  section  405  of  this  Act,  or 
otherwise: be  incompatible  with  such  works. 
Pretreatnient  regulations  under  this  para- 
graph promulgated  or  significantly  revised 
on  or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Clean  Waier  Act  Amendments  of  1982  shall 
specify  a  time  for  compliance  not  to  exceed 
2  years  f  r4m  the  date  of  promulgation. 

"(20)  TIte  Administrator  may  promulgate 
standards  for  specific  categories  and  classes 
of  sources  which  introduce  into  treatment 
works  (as  defined  in  section  212  of  this  Act) 
which  are  publicly  owned,  pollutants  which 
are  determined  hot  to  be  susceptible  to 
treatmenti  by  such  treatment  works,  which 
may  Inteiffere  with  the  operation  of  such 
works,  pftss  through  such  worlu,  impair 
sludge  use  or  disposal  by  such  works  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  405  of  this  Act.  or 
otherwise  be  incompatible  with  such  worlcs. 
In  promulgating  standards  under  this  para- 
graph, the  Administrator  shall  consider  the 
factors  specified  under  section  304(bK2)  of 
this  Act.  Pretreatment  standards  promul- 
gated under  this  paragraph  shall  specify  a 
time  for  Compliance  not  to  exceed  3  years 
from  the  date  of  promulgation.  All  stand- 
ards and  regulations  for  specific  categories 
and  class«  of  sources  established  pursuant 
to  sectlone  307  (b)  and  (c)  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  as  amended, 
which  were  in  effect  immediately  prior  to 
the  date  kt  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1982,  shall  continue  in 
full  force  ftnd  effect  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  Clean  Water  Act  Amendments 
of  1982  uaiess  modified  or  rescinded  by  the 
Administrator  in  accordance  with  para- 
graph (4)  of  this  subsection  or  because  he 
determinec  that  they  are  no  longer  neces- 
sary or  reasonable. 

"(3)  If  ii  the  case  of  any  pollutant  subject 
to  a  standard  under  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection  or  section  307(c)  of  this  Act 
which  is  thtroduced  by  a  source  into  a  pub- 
licly ownad  treatment  works,  the  treatment 
by  such  vorks  removes  all  or  any  part  of 
such  pollutant  and  the  discharge  from  such 
works  dots  not  violate  that  effluent  lim- 
itation or  standard  which  would  be  applica- 
ble to  suQh  pollutant  if  it  were  discharged 
by  such  source  other  than  through  a  public- 
ly owned  treatment  works,  and  does  not 
Impair  slv^dge  use  or  disposal  by  such  works 
in  accordance  with  section  405  of  this  Act. 
then  the  pretreatment  requirements  for  the 
sources  actually  introducing  such  pollutant 
Into  such  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
may  be  revised  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  works  to  reflect  the  removal  of  such 
poUutantJ 

"(4)  The  Administrator  may  revise  pre- 
treatment standards  and  regulations  from 
time  to  tl|ne.  as  control  technology,  process- 
es, operating  methods,  or  other  alternatives 
change. 

"(5XA)  The  Administrator,  with  the  con- 
currence of  the  State,  (or.  If  appropriate, 
the  Statt)  may  after  opportunity  for  a 
public  hearing  issue  a  permit  under  section 
402  of  this  Act  which  exempts  a  treatment 
works  (as,defined  in  section  212  of  this  Act) 
which  is  bublicly  owned  from  the  require- 
ments of  section  402(bX8)  of  this  Act  upon  a 
certiflcatiDn  by  the  owner  or  operator  of 
such  works  satisfactory  to  the  Administra- 
tor (or,  if  appropriate,  the  State)  that— 
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"(1)  the  owr  er/operator  has  established  a 
program  adequate  to  meet  the  objectives  of 
section  402(b)<8)  of  this  Act; 

"(li)  the  treatment  works  Is  currently  and 
will  continue  to  be  In  compliance  with  efflu- 
ent limitations  based  upon  secondary  treat- 
ment as  defined  pursuant  to  section 
304(dXl)  of  tt.  is  Act  (as  may  be  modified  by 
section  301(h))  and  with  the  requirements 
of  section  403  of  this  Act; 

•■(iii)  effluent  limitations  exist  for  the 
treatment  worlcs  (or  there  is  a  commitment 
to  establish  sUch  limitations)  for  any  pollut- 
ant which  passes  through  the  treatment 
works  in  quahtitles  sufficient  to  Interfere 
with  the  attaihment  or  maintenance  of  des- 
ignated uses  of  the  body  of  water  into  which 
such  works  discharge  and  that  the  works 
are  In  compliSnce  or  subject  to  a  schedule 
for  achieving  compliance  with  such  limita- 
tions; J 

"(iv)  such  exemption  will  not  result  in  any 
pollutant  interfering  with  the  operation  of 
such  works  or  imparing  sludge  use  or  dispos- 
al by  such  works  in  accordance  with  section 
405  of  this  Actj: 

"(v)  the  olmer/operator  has  adequate 
legal,  financial,  technical,  analytical,  admin- 
istrative, and  enforcement  authority  to 
ensure  the  successful  operation  of  such  pro- 
gram; 

"(vi)  such  arogram  contains  such  provi- 
sions as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  subsec- 
tion (bXl)  including  but  not  limited  to  spe- 
cific prohibitions  sigainst  the  introduction 
into  the  treatment  works  of  heat  sufficient 
to  inhibit  biological  activity  In  the  works, 
and  other  pollutants  that  create  a  fire  or  ex- 
plosion hazard  in  the  works,  cause  corrosive 
structural  daifiage.  exist  in  solid  or  viscous 
amounts  that' cause  obstructions  in  sewers 
or  interfere  with  the  operation  of  the  works, 
or  exist  at  a] flow  rate  and  concentration 
known  to  cause  or  that  may  cause  interfer- 
ence with  the  jworics; 

"(vii)  a  monitoring  program  will  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  402  of  this 
Act  to  ensure  continued  compliance  with 
the  requiremehts  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(viii)  an  ankiual  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  (or.  If  appropriate,  the 
State)  to  certlFy  continued  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  The  Administrator  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  ^tate.  (or.  if  appropriate,  the 
State)  may.  ifter  opportunity  for  public 
hearing  exempt  all  sources  subject  to  stand- 
ards established  under  sections  307(bX2) 
and  (c)  of  this  Act  introducing  pollutants 
into  a  particul^  treatment  works  from  such 
standards  upoh  a  certification  by  the  owner 
or  operator  of  such  treatment  works  satis- 
factory to  the  Administrator  (or.  if  appro- 
priate, the  St^)  that— 

"(i)  the  treatment  works  is  currently  and 
will  continue  to  be  in  compliance  with  efflu- 
ent limitations  based  upon  secondary  treat- 
ment as  dejfined  pursuant  to  section 
304(dXl)  of  thU  Act  (as  may  be  modified 
under  section  :301(h))  and  with  the  require- 
ments of  sectlttn  403  of  this  Act: 

"(ii)  effluent  limiUtions  exist  for  the 
treatment  works  for  any  pollutant  which 
passes  through  the  treatment  works  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  interfere  with  the 
attainment  or  maintenance  of  designated 
uses  of  the  b^y  of  water  into  which  such 
works  discharge  and  that  the  works  is  in 
compliance  wi^h  such  limitations: 

"(ill)  the  treatment  works  is  in  compliance 
with  the  requirements  of  section  402(bX8) 
of  this  Act  or  (5XA)  of  this  subsection, 
whichever  is  s  pplicable; 
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"(iv)  such  exemption  will  not  result  in  any 
pollutant  Interfering  with  the  operation  of 
such  works  or  impairing  sludge  use  or  dis- 
posal by  such  works  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 405  of  this  Act; 

"(V)  the  owner  or  operator  has  adequate 
legal,  financial,  technical,  analytical,  admin- 
istrative, and  enforcement  authority  exists 
to  ensure  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  paragraph; 

"(vi)  a  monitoring  program  will  be  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  section  402  of  this 
Act  to  ensure  continued  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph;  and 

"(vii)  an  annual  report  will  be  submitted 
to  the  Administrator  (or.  if  appropriate,  the 
State)  to  certify  continued  compliance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  paragraph. 

"(C)  No  exemption  under  paragraph 
(5)(B)  shall  apply  to  any  new  source  unless 
the  treatment  works  into  which  such  new 
source  is  introducing  pollutants  certifies 
that  the  exemption  of  such  new  source  will 
not  cause  the  violation  of  any  of  the  re- 
quirements of  paragraph  (5XB). 

"(6XA)  Any  request  for  an  exemption 
under  paragraph  (5XA)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  270  days  from 
the  date  of  promulgation  of  regulations  es- 
tablished under  subparapraph  (F). 

"(B)  Any  application  for  an  exemption 
under  paragraph  (5XB)  of  this  subsection 
shall  be  filed  not  later  than  3  years  from 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Clean  Water 
Act  Amendments  of  1982  for  standards  in 
effect  prior  to  that  date,  or  2  years  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  any  standard  under 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection. 

"(C)  The  Administrator  (or.  If  appropri- 
ate, the  State)  may  consider  an  application 
for  an  exemption  submitted  after  the  dates 
specified  under  paragraphs  (5XA)  and  (B)  of 
this  subsection  upon  a  satisfactory  showing 
that  the  delay  In  filing  the  application  was 
due  to  factors  beyond  the  control  of  the  ap- 
plicant. 

"(D)  Any  exemptions  granted  under  para- 
graph (5)  of  this  subsection  shall  be  for 
fixed  terms  not  exceeding  10  years. 

"(E)  Each  SUte  shall  transmit  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator a  copy  of  each  exemption  under 
paragraph  (5)  of  this  subsection  proposed  to 
be  Issued  by  such  State  together  with  a  copy 
of  all  supporting  documentation.  No  exemp- 
tion shall  be  Issued  if  the  Administrator  ob- 
jects In  writing  within  ninety  days  of  the 
date  of  transmittal  to  the  granting  of  such 
exemption  as  being  outside  the  require- 
ments of  this  sul>sectlon. 

"(F)  Upon  a  finding  that  any  of  the  appli- 
cable requirements  of  this  subsection  are 
not  being  met  by  the  treatment  worlcs  to 
which  an  exemption  was  granted,  and  after 
notice  and  consultation  with  State  and  local 
authorities  (or.  if  appropriate,  the  Adminis- 
trator), the  Administrator  (or,  if  appropri- 
ate, the  State)  may  modify  or  rescind  such 
exemption,  or  may  establish  such  effluent 
limitations  for  the  treatment  works  as  may 
be  necessary  to  achieve  the  purposes  of  this 
subsection. 

"(G)  To  facilitate  the  processing  of  envi- 
ronmental exemptions  under  paragraph  (5) 
of  this  sut>section.  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  promulgate  regulations  estab- 
lishing an  exemption  processing  system 
which,  in  the  case  of  paragraph  (SXB),  shall 
require,  at  a  minimum,  the  denial  of  any  re- 
quest for  an  exemption  unless  the  owner  or 
operator  of  the  treatment  works  certifies 
that  the  works  are  currently  and  will  con- 
tinue to  be  in  compliance  with  the  require- 
ments of  section  307(bX5XBXi)  of  this  Act." 

(b)  Section  307(c)  is  amended  as  follows: 


"Simultaneously  with  the  promulgation  of 
pretreatment  standards  for  existing  catego- 
ries and  classes  of  sources  under  paragraph 
(2)  of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator 
shall  promulgate  pretreatment  standards 
for  equivalent  categories  and  classes  of 
sources  introducing  pollutants  into  publicly 
owned  treatment  works,  which  sources 
would  be  new  sources  under  section  306  if 
they  were  to  discharge  pollutants.  Pretreat- 
ment standards  established  for  new  sources 
shall  be  analogous  to  standards  specified 
under  section  306  of  this  Act.  Such  pretreat- 
ment standards  shall  be  established  for  the 
introduction  into  publicly  owned  treatment 
works  of  pollutants  which  are  determined 
not  to  be  susceptible  to  treatment  by  such 
treatment  works,  which  may  interfere  with 
the  operation  of  such  treatment  works,  pass 
through  such  works.  Impair  sludge  use  or 
disposal  by  such  works  in  accordance  with 
section  405  of  this  Act,  or  otherwise  be  in- 
compatible with  such  works." 

(c>  Section  307(d)  is  amended  by  inserting 
a  conuna  in  place  of  the  period  and  adding 
the  following  words  sentence  at  the  end 
thereof:  "unless  the  source  has  been  ex- 
empted from  such  pretreatment  standard 
pursuant  to  this  section.". 

ADMINISTRATIVE  CIVIL  PENALTY  AUTHORITr 

Sec.  8.  Section  309  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  subsection  (g)  as  follows: 

"(gXl)  In  addition  to  any  other  relief  pro- 
vided, whenever  on  the  basis  of  any  infor- 
mation available  to  him  the  Administrator 
finds  that  any  person  is  in  violation  of  sec- 
tion 301.  302,  306.  307,  308,  318,  or  405  Of 
this  Act.  or  is  in  violation  of  any  permit  con- 
dition or  limitation  implementing  any  of 
such  sections  in  a  permit  issued  under  sec- 
tion 402  of  this  Act  by  him  or  by  a  State,  or 
in  a  permit  issued  under  section  404  of  this 
Act  by  a  State,  he  may  after  consultation 
with  the  State  in  which  the  violation  occurs 
assess  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  per  day  of  violation  not  to  exceed 
$75,000  in  total. 

"(2)  In  assessing  such  penalty,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  provide  the  person  in  violation 
with  notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing 
which  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  require- 
ments of  sections  554  or  556  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Procedures  Act. 

"(3)  In  determining  the  amount  of  penalty 
to  be  assessed,  the  Administrator  shall  take 
into  account  the  nature,  circumstances, 
extent  and  gravity  of  the  violation  or  viola- 
tions, and  with  respect  to  the  violator,  abili- 
ty to  pay.  effect  on  ability  to  continue  in 
business,  any  prior  history  of  such  viola- 
tions, the  degree  of  culpability,  economic 
savings,  if  any.  resulting  from  the  violation, 
and  such  other  matters  as  justice  may  re- 
quire. 

"(4)  If  any  person  fails  to  pay  a  civil  pen- 
alty assessed  in  accordance  with  paragraphs 
(1).  (2).  and  (3).  the  Administrator  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  collect  the 
amount  assessed  plus  interest  in  an  action 
brought  in  any  appropriate  District  Court  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

"(5)  Any  person  aggrieved  by  a  final  as- 
sessment of  the  Administrator  and  who  has 
requested  a  hearing  under  paragraph  (2) 
may  seek  review  in  the  appropriate  district 
court  of  the  United  States  only  by  filing  an 
action  within  30  days  of  the  date  of  that  as- 
sessment. 

"(6)  The  Administrator  shall  have  the  au- 
thority to  issue  subpoenas  ad  testificandum 
and  subi>oenas  duces  tecum  in  connection 
with  hearings  under  section  309(gX2>  of  this 
Act  and  may  request  the  Attorney  General 
to  bring  an  action  to  enforce  any  subpoena 


under  this  section.  The  district  courts  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enforce  such  subpoenas 
and  impose  sanctions  and  attorneys  fees  for 
failure  to  comply. 

"(7)  Action  taken  by  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  affect 
or  limit  the  Administrator's  authority  to  en- 
force any  provision  of  this  Act.  provided 
however,  that  the  discharge  of  pollutants 
which  Is  penalized  administratively  under 
this  subsection  shalfnot  be  the  subject  of  a 
civil  penalty  under  section  309(d)  or  section 
311(b)  of  thU  Act.". 

FELONY  SANCTIONS 

Sec.  9.  Section  309(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cXl)  Any  person  who  (A)  negligently 
violates  section  301,  302,  306,  307,  30b.  318, 
or  405  of  this  Act.  or  any  permit  condition 
or  limitation  Implementing  any  of  such  sec- 
tions in  a  permit  Issued  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State, 
or  any  requirement  Imposed  in  a  pretreat- 
ment program  approved  under  section 
402(bX8)  of  this  Act  or  in  a  permit  issued 
under  section  404  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  by  a  State,  or  who  (B) 
negligently  introduces  into  a  sewer  system 
or  into  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works 
any  pollutant  or  hazardous  substance  which 
causes  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  personal  injury  or  property  damage  or 
causes  such  treatment  works  to  violate  any 
effluent  limitation  or  condition  In  any 
permit  issued  to  the  treatment  works  under 
section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  State,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $2,500  nor  more  than  $25,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  by  both. 

"(2)  Any  person  who  (A)  knowingly  vio- 
lates section  301.  302.  306.  307.  308,  318,  or 
405  of  this  Act,  or  any  permit  condition  or 
limitation  implementing  any  of  such  sec- 
tions in  a  permit  issued  under  section  402  of 
this  Act  by  the  Administrator  or  by  a  State, 
or  any  requirement  Imposed  in  a  pretreat- 
ment program  approved  under  section 
402(bX8)  of  this  Act  or  in  a  permit  issued 
under  section  404  of  this  Act  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  or  by  a  State,  or  who  (B) 
Itnowifgly  intrcxluces  into  a  sewer  system  or 
into  a  publicly  owned  treatment  works  any 
pollutant  or  hazardous  substance  which 
causes  or  may  reasonably  be  anticipated  to 
cause  personal  injury  or  property  damage, 
or  causes  such  treatment  works  to  violate 
any  effluent  limitation  or  condition  in  a 
permit  issued  to  the  treatment  works  under 
section  402  of  this  Act  by  the  Administrator 
or  a  State,  shall  be  punished  by  a  fine  of  not 
less  than  $5,000  nor  more  than  $50,000  per 
day  of  violation,  or  by  imprisonment  for  not 
more  than  two  years,  or  by  both. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense 
under  subsections  (cXlXB)  and  (cX2XB)  of 
this  section  that  such  discharge  or  introduc- 
tion was  in  compliance  with  all  applicable 
Federal,  state,  and  local  requirements  which 
govern  the  discharge  or  introduction  of  a 
pollutant  or  hazardous  substance  into  a 
sewer,  or  publicly  owned  treatment  works. 

"(4)  Any  person  who  knowingly  makes 
any  false  material  statement,  representa- 
tion, or  certification  in  any  application, 
record,  report,  plan,  or  other  document  filed 
or  required  to  be  maintained  under  this  Act 
or  who  Icnowlngly  falsifies,  tampers  with,  or 
renders  inaccurate  any  monitoring  device  or 
method  required  to  be  maintained  under 
this  Act.  shall  upon  conviction,  be  punished 
by  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $10,000.  or  by  im- 
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piisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  or 
by  both. 

"(5)  n  a  conviction  is  for  a  violation  of 
paragraph  (1),  (2).  or  (4)  of  this  subsection 
committed  after  a  first  conviction  of  such 
person  under  the  same  paragraph,  the  maxi- 
mum punishment  under  the  respective  para- 
graph shall  be  doubled  with  respect  to  both 
fine  and  imprisonment. 

"(6)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1), 
(2).  and  (4).  the  term  "person"  shall  mean, 
in  addition  to  the  definition  contained  in 
section  502(5)  of  Act,  any  responsible  corpo- 
rate officer. 

"(7)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraphs  (1) 
and  (2).  the  term  "hazardous  substance" 
shall  mean  (A)  any  substance  designated 
pursuant  to  section  311(b)(2)(A)  of  this  Act. 
(B)  any  element,  compound,  mixture,  solu- 
tion, or  substance  designated  pursuant  to 
section  102  of  the  Comprehensive  Environ- 
mental Response,  Compensation,  and  Liabil- 
ity Act  of  1980.  (C)  any  hazardous  waste 
having  the  characteristics  identified  under 
or  listed  pursuant  to  section  3001  of  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  (but  not  Including 
any  waste  the  regrulation  of  which  under  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act  has  been  suspend- 
ed by  Act  of  Congress),  (D)  any  toxic  pollut- 
ant listed  under  section  307(a)  of  this  Act. 
and  <E)  any  imminently  hazardous  chemical 
substance  or  mixture  with  respect  to  which 
the  Administrator  has  taken  action  pursu- 
ant to  section  7  of  the  Toxic  Substances 
Control  Act. 

FEDERAL  rACILITIES  POLLUTION  CONTROL 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Section  313(a)  is  amended  by 
redesignating  it  as  313(a)(1),  deleting  the 
sixth  through  eleventh  sentences,  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"The  President  may  exempt  any  effluent 
source  of  any  department,  agency,  or  Instru- 
mentality  In    the   executive   branch   from 
compliance  with  any  such  requirement  if  he 
determines  It  to  be  in  the  paramount  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  do  so.  except 
that  all  existing  wastewater  treatment  fa- 
cilities and  techniques  shall  be  utilized  to 
their  full  design  capacity  and  all  reasonable 
efforts  will  be  taken  to  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements  for  which   an   exemption   has 
been  granted  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
No  such  exemptions  shall  be  granted  due  to 
lack  of  appropriation  unless  the  President 
shall  have  specifically  requested  such  appro- 
priation as  a  part  of  the  budgetary  process 
and  the  Congress  shall  have  failed  to  make 
available  such  requested  appropriation.  Any 
exemption   shall   be   for   a   period   not   in 
excess  of  three  years,  but  additional  exemp- 
tions may  be  granted  for  periods  not  to 
exceed    one    year    upon    the    President's 
making  a  new  determination.  The  President 
shall  report  each  January  to  Congress  all 
exemptions  from  the  requirements  of  this 
section  granted  during  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year,  his  reasons  for  granting  such  ex- 
emptions,   and    progress    toward    achieving 
compliance   with   such   exempted   require- 
ments. In  addition  to  any  such  exemption  of 
a  particular  effluent  source,  the  President 
may,  if  he  determines  it  to  be  in  the  para- 
mount interest  of  the  United  States  to  do 
BO,  issue  regulations  exempting  from  compli- 
ance with  the  requirements  of  this  section 
any  weaponry,  equipment,  aircraft,  vessels, 
vehicles,    facilities,    or    other    property    or 
classes  or  categories  of  property,  and  access 
to  such  property  which  are  owned  or  operat- 
ed by  the  United  States  or  by  the  National 
Ouard  of  any  State  and  which  are  essential 
to  the  national  defense,  except  that  with  re- 
spect to  facilities  all  existing  wastewater 
treatment  facilities  and  techniques  shall  be 


utilized  td  their  full  design  capacity  and  all 
reasonably  efforts  will  be  taken  to  comply 
with  the  ifequlrements  for  which  an  exemp- 
tion has  oeen  granted  at  the  earliest  possi- 
ble date.  The  President  shall  reconsider  the 
need  for  iich  regulations  at  three  year  in- 
tervals."  I 

(b)  Section  313(a)  is  further  amended  by 
adding  a  liew  subsection  (a)(2)  as  follows: 

"The  President  may  modify  or  suspend 
the  appli(^tlon  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
during  the  period  of  any  war  declared  by 
Congress,  land  during  the  period  of  any  na- 
tional emergency  declared  by  Congress  or 
the  Presidfent." 

I     THERMAL  DISCHARGES 

Sec.  llJ(a)  Section  316(a)  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(a)  Th4  Administrator  (or,  if  appropriate, 
the  State  1  may  issue  a  permit  under  section 
402  of  thip  Act  which  modifies  the  require- 
menU  of  flections  301  or  306  of  this  Act  with 
respect  toi  any  effluent  limitation  proposed 
for  the  cofitrol  of  the  thermal  component  of 
any  dischlirge  from  a  point  source,  upon  a 
showing  bftr  the  applicant  satisfactory  to  the 
Administrator  (or,  if  appropriate,  the  State) 
that  such  modified  limitation  will  assure  (1) 
the  attalnrnent  and  maintenance  of  thermal 
water  quality  criteria  adopted  under  section 
303  and  qompiiance  with  the  requirements 
of  section  403  of  this  Act,  or  (2)  the  protec- 
tion and  Propagation  of  a  balanced  popula- 
tion of  sh  sUfish,  fish,  and  wildlife  in  and  on 
that  bod]  of  water  as  determined  by  the 
State  (or  if  appropriate,  the  Administra- 
tor). Before  the  Administrator  (or,  if  appro- 
priate, the  State)  may  impose  such  a  modi- 
fied limitation,  the  applicant  must  also 
show  thai  a  monitoring  program  will  be  es- 
tablished in  accordance  with  section  402  of 
this  Act  to  ensure  continued  compliance 
with  the  I  equirements  of  this  subsection.". 

(b)  Section  316(b)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  An  '  standard  established  pursuant  to 
section  3(  1  of  this  Act  and  applicable  to  a 
point  sou  ce  shall  require  ( 1 )  that  the  loca- 
tion, desicn,  construction,  and  capacity  of 
cooling  wter  Intake  structures  reflect  the 
best  technology  available  for  minimizing  ad- 
verse entironmental  impacts  or  (2)  that 
other  eqilally  effective  measures  be  applied 
either  al^ne,  or  in  combination  with  best 
available  technology,  to  minimize  adverse 
environmental  impacts.  Any  standard  estab- 
lished piquant  to  section  306  of  this  Act 
and  appl  cable  to  a  point  source  shall  re- 
quire tha ,  the  location,  design,  construction, 
and  capa  :ity  of  cooling  water  Intake  struc- 
tures ref  ect  the  best  technology  available 
for  mini!  lizing  adverse  environmental  im- 
pacts.". 

(c)  Sec  ion  316(c)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(c)  No  twithstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  this  A|;t,  any  point  source  of  a  discharge 
having  a  thermal  component,  the  modifica- 
tion of  which  point  source  is  conwnenced 
after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act  Amendments 
of  1972  and  which,  as  modlfled,  meets  (i)  ef- 
fluent llihltations  established  under  section 
301,  or.  If  more  stringent,  effluent  limita- 
tions established  under  section  303  or  (11) 
the  requtrements  of  paragraphs  (a)(1)  or  (2) 
of  this  section,  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
more  stringent  effluent  limitation  with  re- 
spect to  the  thermal  component  of  Its  dis- 
charge during  a  ten  year  period  beginning 
on  the  date  of  completion  of  such  modifica- 
tion or  (luring  the  period  of  depreciation  or 
amortization  of  such  facility  for  the  purpose 
of  sectio  1  167  or  169  (or  both)  of  the  Inter- 


nal Revenue  Cpde  of  1954,  whichever  period 
ends  first.". 

NTDES  PfcRMIT  TERM  EXTENSION 

Sec.  12.  Seclon  402(b)(1)(B)  is  amended 
by  deleting  th(  word  "five"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  th  ?  word  "ten" 
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Sec.  13.  (a)  I  Section  402(c)  is  amended  by 
deleting  the  v  ords  "as  to  those  navigable 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  insert- 
'as  to  those  activities  and  dls- 


waters" 

ing  the  words  ' 

charges" 

(b)  Section  4l)2(b)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  after  the  first  full  sentence: 
"In  the  event  the  Governor  submits  a  plan 
to  administer  part  of  a  permit  program,  the 
Administrator  may  approve  such  submission 
upon  a  showln ;  that: 

(1)  The  plai  provides  for  administration 
of  permit  prog  ram  components  which  repre- 
sent a  slgnlfi(ant  and  identifiable  part  of 
the  State  program  authorized  by  this  sec- 
tion: 

(2)  the  plan  brovides  for  administration  of 
the  remainder  of  the  program  at  a  specified 
future  date  n(tt  to  exceed  5  years  from  sub- 
mission of  the  {state's  initial  plan;  and 

(3)  the  State  has  committed  to  making  all 
reasonable  efforts  to  assume  full  adminis- 
tration in  accordance  with  the  plan." 

(c)  Section  ^2(c)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragraph  (4)  as  follows: 

"In  the  everft  a  determination  is  made  (A) 
by  a  State  to  return  administration  of  the 
program  to  thp  Administrator  or  (B)  by  the 
Administrator  to  withdraw  approval  pursu- 
an'  to  paragaph  (3)  of  this  subsection, 
return  of  adrilnistration  or  withdrawal  of 
only  be  made  of  the  entire 
program  currently  being  administered  by 
the  State." 

DAMS 

Sec.  14.  (a)  ^ctlon  502(14)  is  amended  by 
changing  the  i  leriod  in  the  last  sentence  to  a 
comma,  and  ii|serting  the  following  thereaf 
ter: 


"This  term  loes  not  include  return  flows 
from  irrigate<  agriculture  or  controlled  or 
uncontrolled  (lows  of  water  through,  over, 
or  around  da^  with  water  quality  effects: 
(i)  resulting  solely  from  such  impoundment, 
or  (ii)  resulting  solely  from  the  method  of 
release  of  Impounded  waters." 

(b)  Section  402(1)  is  amended  by  inserting 
the  following  between  the  words  "from  irri- 
gated agriculture."  and  "nor  shall  the  Ad- 


ministrator": 


lished  under 
pr(x%ss  to  (i) 


atlon  of  dama 
and  methods 


Sec.  15. 
letlng  the 
the  letter  "(E 
of  the  pericxi, 
the  end 
ed  in  the 
training 
the  United 
training  exercises.".' 


'nor  any  flow  from  a  dam  ex- 
cluded under  Section  502(14)  of  this  Art.". 

(c)  Section  :  103(e)  is  amended  by  adding  a 
new  paragrapfi  (4)  as  follows: 

"Any  contlQulng  planning  process  estab- 
paragraph  (3)  may  include  a 
identify,  if  appropriate,  any 
adverse  changes  in  the  quality,  movement, 
flow,  or  circu  atlon  of  any  navigable  waters 
caused  by  hylrologic  modifications,  includ- 
ing changes  caused  by  the  existence  or  oper- 
and (11)  set  forth  procedures 
to  control,  to  the  extent  feasi- 
ble, any  advi'rse  changes  caused  by  such 
modificationsj" 

MUNITIONS 

Sedtion  502(6)  is  amended  by  de- 

wofd  "or"  where  it  appears  before 

)".  inserting  a  comma  in  place 

and  adding  the  following  to 

thereof:  "or  (C)  munitions  expend- 

of  conventional  weapons 

by  the  Armed  Forces  of 

States,  or  by  its  allies  in  joint 


course 
exerfcises 
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•  Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  with  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Chafee),  who  is  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Environmental  Pollution,  in  in- 
troducing, by  request,  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  changes  in  the  Clean 
Water  Act. 

In  taking  this  action,  however,  I 
want  to  reaffirm  my  view  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  has  served  this 
Nation  well  and  that  the  course  that 
has  been  laid  out  by  the  Clean  Water 
Act  has  helped  bring  this  Nation 
closer  to  the  goal  of  cleaner  water  in 
our  streams  and  rivers  and  lakes. 

I  sense  that  Judgment  is  shared  by 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  whose 
subcommittee  has  jurisdiction  over  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  as  well  as  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Envirorunent  and 
Public  Works. 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  I  do  not 
anticipate  there  will  be  much  senti- 
ment for  any  major  changes  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

That  is  not  to  say.  however,  that 
minds  cannot  be  changed  or  that 
major  issues  will  not  be  raised  and  ex- 
amined during  our  committee's  delib- 
erations over  reauthorization  of  this 
act. 

And,  surely,  we  will  resume  discus- 
sion of  those  issues  left  undecided  last 
year  when  Congress  concentrated  its 
attention  on  the  bill  that  produced 
reform  of  the  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. 

But,  it  is  to  say— as  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  has  already  noted— that 
the  burden  will  be  on  tho.se  who  seek 
major  changes  in  the  Clean  Water  Act 
to  prove  their  point. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  that  the  admin- 
istration apparently  agrees  with  us 
that  the  law  has  been  working  well. 
We  all  know  that  the  administration 
has  listened  to  the  suggestions— and  to 
the  complaints— of  industry  regarding 
the  law.  and  also  that  it  has  reviewed 
the  Clean  Water  Act  for  more  than  a 
year  in  an  effort  to  decide  what 
changes  may  be  appropriate. 

After  all  that,  the  administration 
has  suggested  only  14  changes  in  the 
Clean  Water  Act,  and  there  are  few 
surprises  in  that  small  package  of  pro- 
posed amendments. 

Many  of  those  proposals  had  been 
under  consideration  by  our  committee, 
and  the  administration's  ideas  are  wel- 
come ones.  The  Senate  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  has 
always  invited  the  legislative  proposals 
of  the  administration— and  that  has 
been  the  case  no  matter  what  political 
party  held  control  of  the  White  House 
or  of  the  Senate. 

But,  I  must  also  observe  that  during 
the  more  than  a  decade  I  have  served 
on  the  committee,  it  has  always 
charted  its  own  course  on  major  legis- 
lative issues— and  the  Clean  Water  Act 
is  a  major  legislative  issue. 
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So,  I  anticipate  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works  will  do 
just  that  again. 

I  also  anticipate  the  committee  will 
not  look  with  much  favor  on  sugges- 
tions to  make  fundamental  changes  in 
the  scheme  embodied  in  current  law  to 
deal  with  control  of  persistent  toxic 
pollutants  in  our  waters. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  and 
I  are  in  agreement— and  I  sense  broad 
support  from  many  other  members  of 
our  committee  In  this  regard— that 
persistent  toxics  constitute  the  key 
problem  in  our  current  efforts  to  pro- 
tect the  quality  of  our  Nation's  waters. 

We  simply  cannot  risk  any  increase 
in  public  exposure  to  those  dangerous 
chemicals. 

Having  said  all  this,  I  am  confident 
that  all  sides  will  be  heard,  all  argu- 
ments will  be  considered,  and  all  ideas 
will  be  thoroughly  examined  by  our 
committee. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  I  do  agree 
with  my  old  friend  and  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island,  who  has 
said  of  the  Clean  Water  Act:  "If  some- 
thing isn't  broken,  don't  fix  it."» 
•  Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  pleased  to  join  my  distinguished 
colleagues.  Senator  Bob  Stafford  of 
Vermont  and  Senator  John  Chafee  of 
Rhode  Island,  in  cosponsorship  of  leg- 
islation embodying  the  administra- 
tion's suggested  amendments  to  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

This  bill  will  serve  as  a  starting  point 
for  the  Environmental  Pollution  Sub- 
committee's hearings,  now  scheduled 
to  take  place  July  21,  22,  28,  and  29. 
The  subcommittee  expects  to  hear 
from  a  broad  spectrum  of  interests  on 
amendments  to  the  act.  some  of  which 
may  be  included  in  this  legislation  and 
others  which  are  not  a  part  of  the 
package. 

In  common  with  Senators  Stafford 
and  Chafee,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
Clean  Water  Act  requires  massive  revi- 
sions at  this  time.  I  would  term  any 
amendments  acted  on  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Environment  and  Public  Works 
this  year  as  minor  adjustments,  rather 
than  substantive  structural  changes. 
Some  of  the  items  contained  in  the  ad- 
ministration's bill  may  go  beyond  what 
I  believe  to  be  appropriate  at  this 
time,  but  this  bill  provides  a  useful 
agenda  of  issues  which  the  committee 
is  likely  to  consider. 

The  issues  which  I  believe  will  be 
acted  upon  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Environmental  Pollution  include  the 
following: 

The  1977  amendments  to  the  act  re- 
quired industrial  compliance  with  best 
available  technology— BAT— guide- 
lines by  mid- 1984  for  the  control  of 
statutorily  identified  toxic  pollutants 
and  for  most  nonconventional  pollut- 
ants. EPA  guidelines  were  to  be  devel- 
oped in  accordance  with  certain  tech- 
nological and  economic  considerations. 
The  Environmental  Protection  Agency 


has  promulgated  only  a  handful  of 
BAT  guidelines  since  that  time.  This 
most  unsatisfactory  progress  will  make 
it  highly  unlikely  that  all  affected  in- 
dustries can  meet  the  statutory  1984 
deadline.  The  administration  bill  ex- 
tends this  deadline  4  years,  to  1988. 
While  an  extension  does  appear  neces- 
sary, a  4-year  delay  may  be  excessive 
and  will  not  encdurage  the  agency  to 
promulgate  additional  guidelines  in  a 
timely  fashion. 

The  national  pollutant  discharge 
elimination  system  (NPDES)  requires 
permits  for  individual  point  sources  to 
limit  the  discharge  of  pollutants  into 
navigable  waters.  Permits  issued  under 
this  procedure  are  limited  to  5  years 
Nearly  40,000  such  permits  will  have 
expired  by  the  end  of  this  year.  Con- 
sideration will  be  given  to  legislative 
expansion  of  the  permitting  period 
possibly  to  the  10  years  contained  in 
the  administration's  bill,  at  the  same 
time  assuring  sufficient  monitoring  of 
the  permit  holders  during  that  ex- 
tended period. 

Also  in  the  context  of  the  NPDES 
program,  the  administration  bill  de- 
fines dams  as  nonpoint  sources  which 
do  not  require  permits,  overruling  a 
Federal  court  decision.  I  believe  it  has 
been  congressional  intent  since  the 
basic  1972  Clean  Water  Act  that  dams 
are.  in  fact,  point  sources.  The  sub- 
committee will  examine  this  issue 
closely  in  an  attempt  to  develop  a  re- 
sponse to  the  court's  decision  which 
respects  the  principles  and  intent  of 
the  1972  act  while  not  creating  an  un- 
wieldy, costly  administrative  burden 
for  either  the  agency  of  the  States. 

The  act  mandates  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  establish 
pretreatment  standards  for  designated 
categories  of  industrial  wastes  to  be  dis- 
charged into  publicly  owned  treatment 
works.  The  administration's  bill,  while 
keeping  general  pretreatment  program 
requirements  in  place,  revises  the  pro- 
gram to  provide  for  discretionary  issu- 
ance of  categorical  standards.  This 
issue  is  one  of  the  most  important  to  be 
addressed  by  the  subcommittee. 

Other  clean  water  issues  will  prob- 
ably be  addressed  in  the  course  of  the 
hearings  which  will  take  place  next 
month.  I  expect  to  work  closely  with 
the  Subcommittee  on  Envirotimental 
Pollution  on  the  amendments  which  it 
will  be  considering,  and  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  measure  which 
will  be  the  vehicle  for  the  subcommit- 
tee hearings.* 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Proxmire.  and  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  2653.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  to  allow  an  equal  In- 
vestment interest  deduction  limitation 
for  taxpayers  controlling  a  corpora- 
tion through  an  employee  ownership 
plan  as  exists  under  current  law  for 
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other  taxpayers  controlling  an  enter- 
prise; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ntPLOTEK  mVISTMEHT  Uf CZlfTIVK 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  I  am  intro- 
ducing a  biU  today  designed  to  provide 
an  incentive  for  employees  to  invest  in 
the  company  for  which  they  worlc.  This 
bill  will  also  resolve  an  inequity  in  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  that  operates 
to  the  disadvantage  of  employees  who 
are  willing  to  accept  the  risk,  of  invest- 
ing their  own  funds  in  their  employer's 
company. 

Section  163(d)  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  provides  a  limitation  on  the 
amount  of  investment  interest  that 
may  be  deducted  by  an  individual  tax- 
payer. This  section  limits  the  annual 
deduction  of  investment  income  inter- 
est to  $10,000  plus  the  net  amount  of 
investment  income  received  during  the 
year.  This  provision  is  particularly  at- 
tractive to  wealthy  individuals  who 
have  already  managed  to  accimiulate 
sizable  capital  estates  or  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  sizable  invest- 
ment portfolios  left  to  them.  The  in- 
terest deduction  is  limited  to  a  fixed 
dollar  amoimt  plus  a  taxpayer's  net  in- 
vestment income.  Consequently,  those 
whose  primary  income  is  investment 
income  feel  little  impact  from  the 
fixed  dollar  limitation  of  this  provi- 
sion. 

Most  worldng  Americans,  however. 
do  not  have  this  advantage.  They  are 
limited  in  the  amount  of  their  interest 
deduction,  particularly  in  situations 
where  these  working  Americans  may 
wish  to  acquire  stock  in  the  company 
for  which  they  work. 

A  further  inequity  appears  in  code 
section  163(d)(7).  This  section  in- 
creases the  permissible  deduction  by 
up  to  $15,000  for.  such  investment  in- 
terest in  the  case  of  taxpayers  who 
own  at  least  a  50-percent  interest  in  a 
corporation  or  partnership.  Thus, 
under  present  law,  if  one  person— plus 
his  spouse  and  children— were  to  ac- 
quire 50  percent  or  more  of  a  compa- 
ny, his  interest  limitation  would  be  in- 
creased by  this  section. 

This  bill  simply  provides  that  the 
benefits  of  this  increase  would  also  be 
available  to  the  employees  of  a  compa- 
ny who,  in  the  aggregate,  own  inter- 
ests representing  more  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  stock  of  a  company.  To 
prevent  any  abuse  of  this  provision, 
this  bill  counts  only  2  percent  of  the 
stock  Interest  of  any  employee  in  com- 
puting whether  the  50-percent  owner- 
ship requirement  is  met.  Thus,  this  in- 
creased interest  deduction  limitation 
would  be  permitted  only  in  situations 
where  a  large  number  of  employees 
own  50  percent  or  more  of  the  stock  of 
a  company  for  which  they  work. 

Current  law  provides  a  substantial 
disincentive  to  individuals  seeking  to 
acquire  an  interest  in  an  existing  busi- 
ness. The  current  limitation  is  particu- 
larly troublesome  in  situations  in 
which  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  sell 
a    business    to    its   employees,    or    in 


whichl  an  employee  group  is  attempt- 
ing tojbuy  a  company,  that  is,  as  an  al- 
temaoive  to  liquidation  of  the  compa- 
ny or  its  sale  to  outside  investors. 

This  provision  is  consistent  with  the 
new  investment  incentives  provided  in 
the  ^onomic  Recovery  "Tax  Act  of 
1981.  In  addition  to  encouraging  new 
productive  investment,  this  provision 
would  encourage  investment  by  em- 
ployees in  their  own  companies.  As 
commonsense  might  suggest,  compa- 
nies vi(lth  a  significant  amount  of  em- 
ploye^ ownership  are  more  profitable 
tore  productive  than  their  con- 
lally  owned  competitors.  There- 
lis  tjrpe  of  tax  incentive  should 
ite  feedback  in  the  forrt  of  in- 
creaseU  tax  revenues. 

Employee  ownership  has  much  to 
recommend  it.  By  removing  uninten- 
tional discrimination  against  employ- 
ees wl^o  desire  to  invest  in  the  compa- 
ny tot  which  they  work,  we  will  be 
promoting  a  stronger  free  enterprise 
system. 

Mr.  I  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  cosponsor  a  bill 
introduced  by  Senator  Long  to  amend 
section  163(d)  of  the  Internal  Itevenue 
Code.  This  legislation  would  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  allow  an 
equal  investment  interest  deduction 
limitation  to  taxpayers  controlling  a 
corporation  through  an  employee 
ownership  plan  as  exists  under  current 
law  tdt  other  taxpayers  controlling  an 
enterorise. 

The:  legislation  would  directly  affect 
emplc^ees  of  the  Journal  Co.,  publish- 
;he  Milwaukee  Journal  and  Mil- 
Sentinel.  The  Journal's  owner- 
an  extraordinary  model  of 
ig  a  large  number  of  employees 
equity  position.  Beginning 
innovative  plan  initiated  in 
the  IflSO's,  substantially  all  of  the  ohly 
class  qt  outstanding  stock— now  90  per- 
cent—Is broadly  held  by  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  employees  of  the  com- 
pany iunder  a  program  in  which  the 
emploh^ees  are  entitled  to  buy  the 
stock  at  a  formula  price  and  are  then 
requii  ed  to  resell  it  at  some  time  after 
retire  nent.  This  gives  the  employees 
the  1  enef its  of  the  dividends  and 
growt  1  in  the  stock  and  then  makes 
the  slock  reavailable  for  younger  em- 
ployees, so  that  the  program  pen>et- 
uates  the  stock  ownership  by  the 
active  employees. 

Since  most  employees  must  borrow 
from  banks  or  other  commercial  lend- 
I  order  to  have  funds  to  purchase 
yares  to  which  they  are  entitled, 
iterest  rates,  combined  with  the 
lecrease  in  the  interest  deduction 
tion  contained  in  section 
163(d)(1)(A)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code-|-to  essentially  $10,000  for  em- 
ployefs  with  little  or  no  dividend 
income— has  imposed  a  serious  prob- 
lem for  many  employees— exclusive  of 
the  top  executives— under  section 
163(d). 
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The  Internal  Revenue  Code  present- 
ly provides  an  exception  to  the  regular 
interest  qeduction  limitation.  Under 
section  lf3(d)(7),  if  a  taxpayer  and 
members  of  his  family  own  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  total  value  of  all 
classes  of  stock  in  a  corporation,  the 
limitation]  is  increased  by  the  lesser  of 
$15,000  oij  the  interest  paid  on  indebt- 
edness inourred  to  acquire  the  stock  in 
the  corporation.  Thus,  under  present 
law,  if  oni  person  acquired  50  percent 
or  more  of  the  Journal's  stock,  his  in- 
terest deduction  limitation  would  be 
increased  by  section  163(d)(7). 

The  legislation  I  am  cosponsoring 
today  protides  the  benefits  of  this  in- 
crease to  Employees  who  own,  through 
a  plan  suc^  as  that  of  the  Journal  Co., 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  stock  of  a 
company.  In  order  to  avoid  any  possi- 
ble misu^.  the  legislation  requires 
that  the  61an  through  which  employ- 
ees own  a  company  not  discriminate  in 
favor  of  0  fficers  or  highly  compensat- 
ed employees.  In  addition,  only  2  per- 
cent of  tlie  stock  interest  of  any  em- 
ployee \i  counted  in  determining 
whether  he  50-percent  stock  owner- 
ship requfrement  is  met. 

I  strongly  believe  that  this  legisla- 
tion woul(  I  serve  to  encourage  employ- 
ee owners  hip  of  American  enterprises, 
particularly  in  this  instance  where  a 
progressive,  innovative  corporation  es- 
tablished Bin  employee  ownership  plan 
decades  bfefore  tax  incentives  for  cre- 
ating suclt  ownership  existed.  The  leg- 
islation would  have  the  further  benefi- 
cial effect  of  preserving  independent 
ownership  of  two  of  our  Nation's 
finest  newspapers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2653 

Be  it  ena  cted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representalfives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Sec- 
tion 163(d)  jis  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  SPKCfAL  Rule  Where  Taxpayers  Con- 
trol EIntemS'rise — 

(A)  Gemcral  role— In  the  case  of  any  con- 
trolled corporation  or  partnership,  as  de- 
fined in  subparagraph  (B),  the  $10,000 
figure  specified  in  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  lesser  of— 

(i)  $15.006.  or 

(ii)  the  interest  paid  or  accrued  during  the 
taxable  year  on  investment  indebtedness  in- 
curred or  Continued  in  connection  with  the 
acquisitionj  of  the  interest  in  such  corpora- 
tion or  partnership. 

In  the  ca^e  of  a  separate  return  by  a  mar- 
ried individual.  $7,500  shall  be  substituted 
for  the  $15,000  figure  in  clause  (i). 

(B)  Controlled  corporation  or  partner- 
ship—For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (A),  a 
controlled  corporation  or  partnership  shall 
be: 

(i)  a  con  oration  or  partnership  In  which 
the  taxpayer,  his  spouse,  and  his  children 
own  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  value  of 
all  classes  pf  stock  of  the  corporation  or  SO 
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percent  or  more  of  all  capital  interests  in 
the  partnership,  as  the  case  may  be,  or 

(ii)  a  corporation  with  respect  to  any  year 
in  which  the  taxpayer  and  other  employees 
own  50  percent  or  more  of  the  total  value  of 
all  classes  of  stocic  of  the  corporation 
through  a  plan  in  which  units  or  interests 
therein  are  offered  in  a  manner  which  does 
not  discriminate  in  favor  of  officers  or 
highly  com|}ensated  employees,  provided 
that  the  interest  of  an  employee  shall  be 
disregarded  to  the  extent  that  it  exceeds  2 
percent  of  the  total  value  of  all  classes  of 
stock  of  the  corjioration. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  TBS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucvs.  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  752,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  award- 
ing of  reasonable  coiul  costs  and  cer- 
tain fees  to  prevailing  parties  in  civil 
tax  actions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1343 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Melcher,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cini)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1342.  a  bill  to  define  the  circumstances 
under  which  construction  workers 
may  deduct  travel  and  transportation 
expenses  in  computing  their  taxable 
incomes  for  puri>oses  of  the  Federal 
income  tax. 

S.  1421 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  California  (Mr.  CJran- 
STON),  the  Senator  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  Levin),  the  Senator  from 
Maine  (Mr.  Cohen),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  1421,  a  bill  entitled 
the  "National  Archives  and  Records 
Administration  Act  of  1981." 

S.  1S64 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Weicker,  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moyni- 
han)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1564,  a  bill  entitled  the  "American 
Tuna  Protection  Act." 

S.  1S76 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatfield,  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton) 
and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Bfr. 
Pryor)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
1675,  a  bill  to  help  eliminate  world 
hunger  and  malnutrition  and  promote 
global  security. 

S.  3353 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chatee,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2353,  a  bill  entitled  "The  Life  Insur- 
ance Taxation  Act  of  1982." 

S.  3486 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaga)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2486,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  purchase 
stored  commodities  from  producers 
luider  certain  circumstances. 


8.  34»S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Matsunaga, 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Moy- 
nihan)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2498,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  cer- 
tain indebtedness  incurred  by  educa- 
tional organizations  in  acquiring  or  im- 
proving real  property  shall  not  be 
treated  as  acquisition  indebtedness  for 
purposes  of  the  tax  on  imrelated  busi- 
ness taxable  income. 

S.  3B01 

At  the  request  of  Mr,  Eagleton,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Moynihan),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  and 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
riELO)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2501,  a  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Historical  Publi- 
cations and  Records  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983. 1984.  and  1985. 
s.  as4i 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Stennis),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Randolph),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Specter),  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY),  and  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2541,  a 
bill  to  amend  section  103(b)(6)  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  from  the  in- 
dustrial development  bond  provisions 
for  certain  small  issues, 
s.  acs6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher), 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.  Schmttt)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2625,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949  to  make  Federal 
surplus  property  more  accessible  to 
local  emergency  preparedness  and  vol- 
unteer firefighting  organizations  and 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Federal 
Emergency  Management  Agency  to 
recommend  available  Federal  surplus 
to  the  Adminstrator  of  the  (jreneral 
Services  Administration  for  transfer  to 
such  organizations  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


mission.  The  committee  heard  testimo- 
ny on  these  nominations  at  a  hearing 
on  June  9,  1982. 

The  committee  will  also  be  marldng 
up  proposed  regulations  to  implement 
Senate  Resolution  20,  to  provide  tele- 
vision and/or  radio  coverage  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Senate  Chamber.  The 
committee  heard  testimony  from  Sen- 
ators and  other  interested  parties  con- 
cerning their  views  on  regulations 
and/or  rules  changes  to  implement 
the  resolution  at  hearings  on  May  19 
and  25, 1982. 

If  you  wish  further  information  on 
the  FEC  nominations,  contact  Rules 
Committee  staff  on  extension  43448; 
for  further  information  on  the  pro- 
posed regulations  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  Senate 
proceedings,  call  staff  on  extension 
40285. 


NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS. 

COmCITTIX  ON  RULES  AND  ADMINISTRATION 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  announce  that  on  Wednesday, 
June  30, 1982,  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration  will  hold  a  meet- 
ing at  9:30  a.m.,  in  room  301.  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  purpose 
of  the  meeting  is  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens.  Lee  Ann  El- 
liott, and  Danny  Lee  McDonald  to  be 
members  of  the  Federal  Election  Com- 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 

•  Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  join  in  the  celebration  of 
National  Orchestra  Week  which  began 
Sunday,  June  13.  Thanks  to  passage  of 
a  joint  Senate-House  resolution,  we 
have  the  occasion  now  to  express  our 
gratitude  for  the  splendid  cultural 
achievements  of  America's  symphony 
orchestras. 

There  are  1,500  symphony  and 
chamber  orchestras  covering  the  land, 
and  I  am  proud  to  say  that  South 
Carolina  boasts  some  extremely  fine 
groups.  In  Charleston,  for  example,  we 
have  the  Charleston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra, which  most  recently  per- 
formed at  the  Piccolo  Spoletto  Festi- 
val in  Italy  earlier  this  month. 

The  Greenville  Symphony  Orches- 
tra has  just  completed  its  32d  season, 
and  has  blazed  trails  in  bringing  spe- 
cial musical  performances  to  the 
young  people  of  that  area.  The  Spar- 
tanburg Symphony  Orchestra  is  one 
of  the  few  totally  unpaid  orchestras  in 
the  Southeastern  United  States,  yet 
has  won  a  large  and  deserved  reputa- 
tion for  the  caliber  of  its  splendid  per- 
formances. The  city  of  Columbia 
boasts  the  Columbia  Philharmonic  Or- 
chestra and  the  Columbia  Youth  Or- 
chestra, both  of  which  have  added  im- 
measurably to  the  cultural  life  of  our 
great  capital  city.  The  Carolina  Youth 
Symphony,  located  in  Greenville, 
should  also  be  singled  out  for  acco- 
lades for  its  fine  work  in  bringing  mu- 
sical opportunity  to  the  young  people 
of  our  State. 

Music  has  been  called  the  only  imi- 
versal  tongue.  And  the  great  Carlyle. 
in  one  of  his  essays,  wrote,  "Music  is 
well  said  to  be  the  speech  of  angels." 
So  it  is  only  fitting  that  by  congres- 
sional resolution,  we  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  now  observing  Na- 
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tional  Orchestra  Week.  The  celebra- 
tion includes  a  diversity  of  activities 
and  programs  designed  to  demonstate 
our  broad  national  appreciation  of. 
and  support  for,  America's  orchestras 
and  musical  artistry.  I  am  especially 
pleased  that  representatives  from  or- 
chestras across  the  country  have  gath- 
ered this  week  in  Washington  for  the 
37th  Annual  Conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Symphony  Orchestra  League.  On 
Thursday  night  at  the  Washington 
Cathedral,  Leonard  Bernstein  and  Mi- 
chael Tilson  Thomas  will  be  conduct- 
ing the  National  Sjmiphony  Orchestra 
in  a  historic  concert  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  Igor  Stravin- 
sky. 

But  whether  it  is  a  gala  concert  at 
the  Washington  Cathedral  or  a  more 
modest  program  for  elementary  school 
students  in  one  of  the  far  corners  of 
the  country,  the  message  and  the  hope 
and  the  enjoyment  that  music  brings 
is  everywhere  the  same.  Our  sympho- 
ny orchestras  have  added  immeasu- 
rably to  the  well-being  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  I  cun  proud  to  join  my 
many  colleagues  today  in  celebrating 
National  Orchestra  Week.* 


serve  the  i  xtensive  purposes  of  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  when  new  weapons  of  all  kinds 
were  syst  tmatically  tested  over  a  period 
lasting  sev  ?ral  years. 

There  la  in  the  military  and  in  Congress, 
a  tenaciois  little  group  of  specialists  who 
believe  thf  t  grave  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  the  development  of  fighter  technology, 
and  that  tl^e  symbol  of  that  gross  error  is  the 
P-15,  which  the  Air  Force  bureaucracy  treas- 
ures more  than  the  "Mona  Lisa,"  which 
couldn't  b^gin  to  pay  for  one  of  those  heavy, 
complicat^  monsters,  worth  more  than 
their  weight  in  gold. 

The  coritention  is  that  the  conventional 
wisdom  h«s  misplaced  the  required  empha- 
ses. Pierre  Sprey,  tm  engineer  and  analyst,  is 
known  as  the  leading  member  of  the  "Fight- 
er Mafia"  who  have  led  the  struggle  for  a 
different  iplane.  The  P-16,  though ,  con- 
temptibly impure  by  their  standards,  goes  a 
long  way  toward  meeting  them,  and  Pierre 
Spreys  criteria  are  slowly  winning  converts, 
and  may  win  many  a  war  after  the  dust  set- 
tles in  theiSouth  Atlantic. 

Sprey  begins  by  stressing  the  factor  of 
surprise.  In  his  book  "National  Defense." 
James  Fattows  points  out  that  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  75  percent  or  even  higher  of  all 
kills  are  effected  by  surprise.  The  flier  Eric 
Hartmanii  the  great  German  ace  who 
downed  392  planes,  attributed  four-fifths  of 
them  to  t|ie  factor  of  surprise.  "Ninety  per 
11  fighters  shot  down,"  a  1944 
ktes,  "never  saw  the  guy  who  hit 


SOME  COGENT  THOUGHTS  ON 
FIGHTER  AIRCRAFT 

•  Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  a  recent  column  by  Mr.  Wil- 
liam F.  Buckley  on  the  subject  of  Air 
Force  fighter  aircraft. 

As  the  Senate  is  aware,  the  Soviet 
Union  offers  us  a  significtuit  challenge 
in  the  air.  Unfortunately,  there  has 
not  been  adequate  debate  in  the 
Senate  over  how  that  challenge  should 
be  met.  There  are  at  least  two  signifi- 
cantly different  approaches:  One,  rep- 
resented by  the  P-15,  in  which  rela- 
tively large  and  costly  fighters  rely 
heavily  on  radar-guided  air-to-air  mis- 
siles to  destroy  enemy  planes  at  long 
ranges;  and  another,  best  represented 
among  existing  fighters  by  the  F-16, 
in  which  smaller,  less  costly  airplanes 
attempt  to  outfight  enemy  planes  in 
classic  dogfights. 

Mr.  Buckley's  column  brings  this 
issue  to  the  fore,  and  offers  some 
cogent  thoughts  on  it.  He  points  out 
that,  despite  the  Air  Force's  prefer- 
ence for  the  F-15,  the  other  approach 
may  offer  greater  effectiveness,  as 
shown  in  mock  combat  between  the  F- 
15  and  the  F-16. 

I  strongly  commend  this  colunm  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
request  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  column  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  News.  June  1.  1982] 

The  Snix  Wild  Blue  Yonder  or  Warplanes 

(By  William  F.-Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  fighting  in  the  Falklands  pleases  only 
military  specialists,  always  grateful  for  live 
tests  of  current  hardware.  Happily,  the  war 
is  not  likely  to  last  very  long,  and  so  cannot 
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the  figures  on  a  graph.  Sprey  acidly  refers 
to  the  result  ai  "unilateral  disarmament. ' 

James  Schli  singer,  as  secretary  of  de- 
fense, did  whit  he  could  to  encourage  the 
right  kind  of  a  rplane,  but  as  soon  as  he  left, 
the  bureaucrat  5  began  with  their  accretions, 
so  that  the  F-:  6  weighs  now  not  the  10  tons 
originally  call*  d  for,  but  12:  and  the  cost  is 
up  75%;  and  it  has  the  radar.  Even  so.  there 
are  enough  fingerprints  on  it  from  the 
Fighting  Mafia  to  make  it  the  outstanding 


ikies,  as  recently  demonstrat- 


ed in  NATO  eicercises  where  Belgian  pilots 
using  the  F-16  scored  heavily  against  Amer- 
icans using  the  F-15. 

In  the  current  fighting,  both  the  British 
Harrier  and  the  Argentine  Mirage  are.  so  to 
speak.  F-16  tyi>e  planes.  The  score  to  date: 
11  Mirages  doWn,  one  Harrier.  liCaving  the 
ultimate  critefia:  the  skill  and  training  of 
the  pilot.* 


IS  mesm  that  fighters  should  be 
ith  radar  to  detect  airplanes? 
it  does  not.  Such  instruments 
ons  positive  and  negative,  useless 
ces.  To  begin  with,  unless  you 
y  spot  the  other  airplane,  you 
w  whether  it  is  friendly  or  un- 
friendly ((hey  call  It  the  "IFF"  problem)  so 
that  you  Cannot  release  your  missiles  early 
with  any  confidence.  And  then,  most  fight- 
ers are  equipped  with  radar  warning  receiv- 
ers (they;  are  called  "fuzz-busters")  which 
instantly  ftlert  the  airplane  that  it  is  being 
monitored  by  radar— exit  the  surprise 
factor. 

Spreys  Inext  criterion  is  maneuverability, 
carefully  defined  as  "transient  perform- 
ance"—tht  ability  to  change  tactics  in  dog- 
fights wilh  high  speed.  This  means  light- 
ness and  Bhort  wings.  Then  comes  "persist- 
ence"—a  ierm  that  describes  a  number  of 
features  l^at  keep  the  plane  in  the  air  and 
In  fightiiK  trim.  The  "fuel  fraction"  is  one 
of  these.Jthe  percentage  of  the  weight  ac- 
counted fpr  by  fuel— the  greater,  the  better, 
up  to  a  peint.  And  then  there  is  the  plane's 
"lethality^"  In  post-Korean  engagements, 
most  kill4  have  been  effected  by  the  20-mil- 
limeter c^non.  and  by  the  Sidewinder. 

We  toilch.  finally,  on  expense.  Fallows 
points  oui  that  by  making  planes  preposter- 
ously expensive,  necessarily  you  have  fewer 
of  them;  and  these  are  so  complicated  that 
they  spetid  much  of  their  time  on  the 
ground  being  mothered.  So  Sprey  came  up 
with  a  factor  called  "sorties  per  day  per  mil- 
lion dollars. "  The  old  and  wonderfully  suc- 
cessful F-»86  could  buy  2.1  sorties  per  day  for 
each  million  dollars  of  procurement  money. 
The  F-lSi  gives  you  .05  sorties  per  $1  million, 
or  1/40  IS  many  as  the  old  F-86.  Plotting 
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•  Mr.  SAR] 
June  3  the 
Hickey,  Roi 
of  Washingt( 

ful  and  challenging  letter.  Entitled  "A 
Pastoral  Calf  to  Peacemaking,"  it  is,  in 
ickey's  words,  "an  invita- 
Catholic  community  of 
to  prayer,  reflection, 
scussion  on  the  moral  di- 
nuclear  weapons  in  light 
of  Catholic  teaching." 

The  archl  ishop  wrote  the  June  3 
pastoral  lett  ;r,  again  in  his  own  words, 
"not  as  a  poitician  or  scientist,  not  to 
join  some  iceological  bandwagon,  but 
to  meet  my  -esponsibilities  as  a  teach- 
er and  pasto  r  within  the  Catholic  com- 
munity which  has  a  longstanding  tra- 
dition of  cor  cern  for  the  moral  dimen- 
sions of  warfare  and  conflict."  The 
letter  calls  u  pon  members  of  the  arch- 
diocese to  recognize  their  unique  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  forward  a 
conscientious  discussion  of  nuclear 
war  and  arrrs  control  issues,  given  the 
traditional  concern  of  the  church  for 
"the  moral  dimensions  of  warfare," 
the  role  of  the  United  States  as  a  nu- 
clear superpower,  and  the  active  par- 
ticipation of  many  members  of  the 
Washington!  community  in  the  formu- 
lation of  defense  ancl  arms  control 
policies.        [ 

Mr.  Presiaent,  Archbishop  Hickey's 
letter  is  so  reasoned  and  thoughtful  in 
its  concern^  and  so  eloquent  in  ex- 
pressing th^m  that  it  deserves  espe- 
1  consideration  by  all  of 
rned  citizens,  officials  and 
an  indeed  in  the  arch- 
ds  "listen  to  each  other 
rom  each  other  without 
or  self-righteousness."  I 
the  full  text  of 
June  3  pastoral 
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letter  be  inc  luded  in  the  Record. 
The  pasto  ral  letter  follows: 


A  Pastoral  Call  to  Peacemaking 
(By  Rev.  James  A.  Hickey) 
My  Brothers  and  Sisters  in  Christ,  this 
past  weekend  brought  together  our  celebra- 
tion of  Pentecost  and  our  observance  of  Me- 
morial Day.  As  we  ask  the  help  of  the  life- 
giving  Spirit  of  God  and  reflect  upon  the 
sacrifice  of  the  men  and  women  who  gave 
their  lives  for  the  defense  of  our  country,  it 
seems  appropriate  to  ask  your  personal 
prayer  and  reflection  on  one  of  the  most  se- 
rious moral  issues  in  our  world— the  nuclear 
arms  race  and  the  growing  risks  of  nuclear 
war. 

GROWING  CONCERN 

Our  world  is  confronted  by  signs  of  grow- 
ing concern  and  fear  over  the  possibility  of 
nuclear  conflict.  Unprecedented  grass  roots 
movements  demonstrate  considerable  sup- 
port for  some  type  of  nuclear  freeze.  Our 
President  has  offered  a  new  arms  control 
proposal  for  substantial  reductions  in  nucle- 
ar warheads.  Soviet  leaders  have  also  put 
forth  proptosals  and  indicated  a  willingness 
to  talk  about  these  issues.  There  is  a  forth- 
coming special  session  of  the  United  Nations 
to  discuss  nuclear  disarmament.  More  and 
more  concern  is  being  voiced  regarding  the 
potential  medical  and  ecological  effects  of 
any  nuclear  conflict. 

Within  our  Church  community  there  is 
considerable  reflection  taking  place.  Many 
bishops  have  spoken  to  the  question  of  nu- 
clear arms.  A  special  committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  is 
preparing  a  major  pastoral  letter  on  war 
and  peace  for  discussion  and  approval  at  the 
November  meeting  of  the  American  Catho- 
lic Bishops. 

MY  HOPES 

I  write  today  as  your  pastor.  I  am  asking 
you  to  join  me  in  a  serious  program  of 
prayer,  reflection,  study  and  discussion  so 
that  each  of  us  may  be  able  to  make  judg- 
ments about  nuclear  armaments  for  a  con- 
science truly  informed  by  Catholic  princi- 
ples. 

I  raise  these  issues  not  as  a  politician  or 
scientist,  not  to  join  some  ideological  band- 
wagon, but  to  meet  my  responsibilities  as  a 
teacher  and  pastor  within  the  Catholic  com- 
munity which  has  a  long-standing  tradition 
of  concern  for  the  moral  dimensions  of  war- 
fare and  conflict. 

As  a  pastor.  I  would  emphasize  that  these 
are  urgent,  but  not  simple  matters.  I  expect 
this  letter  will  raise  more  questions  than  an- 
swers. I  hope  to  inform  rather  than  in- 
struct, to  raise  issues  rather  than  reach  defi- 
nite conclusions.  I  specifically  hope  this 
letter  and  the  discussion  it  invites  will  help 
prepare  us  to  respond  to  the  national  pasto- 
ral letter  on  war  and  peace  next  fall.  This 
national  pastoral  and  the  entire  nuclear  dis- 
cussion touches  our  Archdi(x;ese  more  di- 
rectly than  any  other  local  Church.  For 
many  of  our  people,  there  are  intensely  per- 
sonal and  professional  issues  as  well  as  im- 
portant public  concerns. 

OUR  RESPONSIBILITIES 

We  cannot  avoid  this  discussion.  As  our 
Holy  Father  said  in  Hiroshima,  "some  .  .  . 
might  prefer  not  to  think  about  the  horror 
of  nuclear  war  and  its  dire  consequences  .  .  . 
but  there  is  no  justification  for  failing  to 
raise  the  question  of  the  responsibility  of 
each  nation  and  each  individual  in  the  face 
of  wars  and  the  nuclear  threat." 

As  Catholics,  we  bring  to  this  discussion 
unique  resources:  a  long  tradition  of  disci- 
plined thought  about  the  moral  dimensions 
of  warfare  and  a  religious  vision  which  bring 
hope  to  sobering,  even  frightening,  issues. 


As  Americans,  we  have  unique  responsibil- 
ities. The  United  States  is  the  first  nation  to 
develop  atomic  weapons  and  the  only  nation 
to  use  nuclear  weapons  in  conflict.  Our 
nation  serves  as  a  bulwark  against  Soviet 
power  and  aggression,  while  sharing  with 
the  Soviets  the  power  to  virtually  destroy 
civilization.  As  people  who  live  in  and 
around  Washington,  we  possess  unique  re- 
sponsibility and  vulnerability.  Members  of 
our  community  develop  and  implement  the 
policies  which  govern  our  nuclear  arsenal 
and  arms  control  negotiations.  In  addition, 
our  community  would  surely  be  one  of  the 
first  targets  in  any  nuclear  exchange.  As 
American  Catholics  in  the  Washington  area 
we  need  to  consider  the  arms  race  and  nu- 
clear weapons  in  light  of  faith,  to  evaluate 
our  current  situation  with  the  help  of 
Church  teaching  and  to  probe  our  con- 
sciences for  the  moral  and  human  implica- 
tions of  decisions  on  nuclear  weapons. 

A  TIME  POR  PRAYER 

At  the  first  Pentecost,  the  disciples  await- 
ed the  coming  of  the  Spirit  in  fear  and  con- 
fusion. The  descent  of  the  Spirit  permitted 
them  to  overcome  their  hesitation  and  to 
preach  the  Word  of  the  Lord.  That  same 
Spirit  is  with  us  now.  Pentecost  invites  us  to 
open  our  hearts  to  Him— for  guidance  and 
for  strength.  We  need  to  pray— to  pray  for 
peace  and  to  pray  that  we  can  listen  to  one 
another  and  be  heard  by  one  another  as  we 
search  for  peace  despite  differences  of  polit- 
ical ideology,  party  or  position  in  our  com- 
munity. 

A  TIME  FOR  REnxcnON 

Our  observance  of  Memorial  Day,  last 
Monday,  reminded  us  again  of  the  costs  of 
war  and  price  of  defending  freedom  and  jus- 
tice. The  long  white  lines  of  crosses  which 
mark  the  graves  of  our  honored  dead  tell  us 
of  their  bravery  and  sacrifice  and  call  us  to 
pray  that  there  may  never  again  be  war,  al- 
though as  loyal  citizens  we  stand  ready,  if 
necessary  to  defend  our  country  and  ideals 
in  a  just  war. 

As  we  remember  the  sacrifice  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives,  I  ask  you  to  reflect  on 
ho«  different  the  next  world  war  would 
likely  be.  A  nuclear  war  would  probably  be  a 
matter  of  hours,  rather  than  years.  Its  vic- 
tims would  not  be  primarily  soldiers,  but 
millions  of  civilians.  There  would  be  no  win- 
ners of  a  nuclear  war.  It  is  estimated  that  an 
adl-out  nuclear  war  could  mean  two  hundred 
million  casualties,  hundreds  of  Hiroshimas 
at  once. 

The  Pontifical  Academy  of  Science  and 
many  American  physicians  suggest  there 
could  be  no  effective  medical  response  to 
nuclear  war. 

I  ask  you  to  reflect  with  me  on  the  grow- 
ing risks  of  nuclear  war— the  growth  in  the 
numbers,  power  and  sophistication  of  nucle- 
ar weapons:  the  discussion  of  wiiming  or 
surviving  nuclear  war:  suggestions  of  dem- 
onstration nuclear  explosions  and  how  to 
regain  nuclear  superiority.  I  ask  you  to  re- 
flect on  what  legitimate  defense  and  nation- 
al security  mean  in  a  nuclear  age. 

Additional  nations  are  on  the  verge  of  de- 
veloping nuclear  arms.  Enormous  resources 
are  fueling  the  "breathtaking  spiral  in  ar- 
maments." in  the  words  of  our  Holy 
Father— with  serious  consequences  for  the 
poor.  Thousands  upon  thousands  of  war- 
heads are  poised  for  possible  use.  Many  be- 
lieve we  face  an  accelerating  arms  race  and 
a  possible  drift  toward  destruction.  If  we  fail 
to  contain  these  armaments,  there  is  the 
possibUlty  that  no  civilization  will  survive  to 
reflect  upon  our  mistakes. 


A  TIME  FOR  STUOY 


In  the  face  of  these  disturbing  trends,  we 
need  to  study  the  Church's  traditional 
teaching  on  welfare  and  conflict,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  nuclear  arms.  In  knowing 
and  understanding  our  Catholic  tradition  in 
these  matters,  we  bring  an  essential  convic- 
tion about  the  importance  of  the  moral  di- 
mensions of  public  policy.  Issues  involving 
fundamental  matters  of  life  and  death, 
cannot  be  settled  merely  with  political  or 
technical  arguments?  although  political  skill 
and  technical  competence  are  important. 
Too  often  the  discussion  of  national  nuclear 
policy  has  neglected  ethical  concerns  and 
excluded  the  broad  public  discussion  re- 
quired on  matters  of  such  profound  signifi- 
cance. Concern  for  the  sanctity  of  human 
life,  a  consistent  extension  of  our  concern 
about  abortion,  hunger  and  other  pro-life 
issues,  should  be  at  the  center  of  a  debate 
too  often  dominated  by  politics  and  techni- 
cal points. 

Can  there  be  a  war  involving  nuclear  arms 
which  fits  the  traditional  moral  criteria  of  a 
just  war?  According  to  Catholic  teaching, 
there  are  several  basic  principles  which 
govern  both  the  choice  to  wage  war  and  the 
choice  of  what  actions  one  can  rightly  un- 
dertake in  conducting  war.  The  choice  to 
wage  war  can  only  be  just  if  the  following 
requirements  are  met: 

1.  The  decision  for  war  must  be  made  by  a 
legitimate  authority. 

2.  The  war  can  be  fought  only  to  defend 
against  unjust  aggression. 

3.  War  must  be  chosen  only  as  a  last 
resort,  after  all  other  proper  means  fail. 

4.  There  must  be  a  reasonable  chance  of 
achieving  the  objectives  for  which  the  war 
is  waged. 

5.  The  good  to  be  achieved  by  the  war 
must  outweigh  the  evil  that  will  result  from 
it. 

6.  The  war  must  be  pursued  with  right  in- 
tention—the intention  to  restore  peace. 

In  waging  war  justly  there  are  two  cardi- 
nal principles: 

Military  force  can  never  be  directly  aimed 
at  non-combatants,  and 

Only  proportionate  force  can  be  used  in 
attacking  legitimate  military  targets. 

Thus,  indiscriminate  killing  of  non-com- 
batants cannot  be  justified  and  one  must 
avoid  harming  civilian  and  non-military  sec- 
tors of  society. 

Since  the  development  of  nuclear  arma- 
ments, the  teaching  of  the  Church  has  ad- 
dressed the  issue  of  nuclear  wea[x>ns  on  nu- 
merous occasions.  A  few  examples  indicate 
both  their  tone  and  content. 

After  the  Cuban  Missile  Crisis,  Pope  John 
XXIII  declared: 

"Justice,  right  reason  and  humanity, 
therefore,  urgently  demand  that  the  arms 
race  should  cease:  that  the  st(M:kpiles  which 
exist  in  various  countries  should  be  reduced 
equally  and  simultaneously  by  the  parties 
concerned:  that  the  nuclear  weapons  should 
be  banned:  and  that  a  general  agreement 
should  eventually  be  reached  about  progres- 
sive disarmament  and  an  effective  method 
of  control."  (Pacem  in  Terris.  1963) 

The  Second  Vatican  Council  reaffirmed 
the  "universally  binding  principles  of  natu- 
ral law  governing  the  use  of  force"  and  the 
continuing  right  of  legitimate  national  de- 
fense. The  Council  called  for  the  Church  to 
"undertake  an  evaluation  of  war  with  an  en- 
tirely new  attitude."  In  its  evaluation  of  sci- 
entific weapons  of  mass  destruction,  of 
which  nuclear  weapons  are  a  principal  ex- 
ample,   it    issued    a    clear    condemnation: 
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"Every  act  of  war  directed  to  the  indiscrimi- 
nate destruction  of  whole  cities  or  vast  areas 
with  their  inhabitants  is  a  crime  against 
God  and  man,  which  merits  firm  and  un- 
equivocal condemnation."  The  Council  of- 
fered support  for  "conscientious  objectors 
who  refuse  to  carry  arms  provided  they 
accept  some  other  form  of  community  serv- 
ice," affirming  the  possibility  of  a  Christian 
pacifism.  It  called  for  an  end  to  the  arms 
race  and  "a  real  beginning  of  disarmament, 
not  unilaterally  indeed,  but  at  an  equal  rate 
on  all  sides,  on  the  basis  of  agreements  and 
backed  up  by  genuine  and  effective  guaran- 
tees." (The  Church  in  the  Modem  World. 
1965) 

The  Church's  leaders  have  clearly  con- 
demned the  arms  race: 

"The  arms  race  is  to  be  condemned  unre- 
servedly. By  virtue  of  the  nature  of  modern 
weapons  and  the  situation  prevailing  on  our 
planet,  even  when  motivated  by  a  concern 
for  legitimate  defense,  the  armaments  race 
is,  in  fact,  a  danger  and  injustice,  a  mistake, 
a  sin  and  a  folly."  (Statement  of  the  Holy 
See's  Permanent  Observer  at  the  United  Na- 
tions. 1976) 

The  U.S.  Bishops  have  sought  to  apply 
and  specify  these  teachings: 

"With  respect  to  nuclear  weapons,  at  least 
those  with  massive  destructive  capability, 
the  first  imperative  is  to  prevent  their  use. 
As  possessors  of  a  vast  nuclear  arsenal,  we 
must  also  be  aware  that  not  only  is  it  wrong 
to  attack  civilian  populations,  but  it  is  also 
wrong  to  threaten  to  attack  them  as  part  of 
a  strategy  of  deterrence.  We  urge  the  con- 
tinued development  and  implementation 
of  policies  which  seek  to  bring  these  weapons 
more  securely  under  control,  progressively 
reduce  their  presence  in  the  world  and  ulti- 
mately remove  them  entirely."  (To  Live  in 
Christ  Jesus.  1976) 

In  the  Bishops'  testimony  on  the  SALT  II 
Treaty,  Cardinal  Krol  made  three  funda- 
mental points.  Archibishop  Bemardin  sum- 
marized them  in  this  way  before  the  Bish- 
ops last  fall: 

"First,  the  primary  moral  imperative  is  to 
prevent  any  use  of  nuclear  weapons  under 
any  conditions.  Second,  the  testimony 
Judged  that  the  possession  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  our  policy  of  deterrent  framework  is 
used  to  make  progress  on  arms  limitation 
and  reductions.  The  third  principle,  a  corol- 
lary of  the  second,  is  the  imperative  for  the 
superpowers  to  pursue  meaningful  arms  lim- 
itation aimed  at  substantial  reductions  and 
real  disarmament.  Indeed,  as  Cardinal  Krol 
stated,  the  phasing  out  altogether  of  nucle- 
ar deterrence  and  the  threat  of  mutual  as- 
sured destruction  must  always  be  the  goal 
of  our  efforts." 

A  TIME  FOR  DISCUSSION 

Church  teaching  raises  significant  ques- 
tions about  the  assumptions  and  policies  of 
the  nuclear  age.  Can  nuclear  arms  be  used 
legitimately  in  war?  If  they  caimot,  are  we 
justified  in  using  a  stockpile  of  nuclear  ar- 
maments as  deterrent?  Can  we  make  a 
threat  that  we  could^  not  legitimately  carry 
out?  How  do  these  principles  apply  to  the 
U.S.  as  a  nuclear  superpower  and  our  deal- 
ings with  a  strong  adversary  also  armed 
with  these  weapons? 

The  issues  of  nuclear  war,  the  arms  race 
and  disarmament  deserve  our  careful  atten- 
tion. Each  of  us  is  called  to  be  a  peacemak- 
er, this  is  not  an  optional  commitment.  As 
followers  of  Jesus  we  are  called  to  seek 
peace  and  pursue  it.  Through  the  centuries, 
many  have  done  this  in  the  armed  services 
of  their  country:  this  is  a  legitimate  part  of 
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our  Ca  holic  tradition.  Some  have  followed 
a  path  of  total  renunciation  of  arms.  This 
form  of  Christian  pacifism  is  also  accepted 
as  a  le^tlmate  part  of  our  tradition. 

I  am  truly  thankful  for  the  sacrifices  and 
committnent  of  those  who  serve  in  the  mili- 
tary anci  in  our  government.  I  am  also  grate- 
ful to  oiose  adv(x:ates  who  have  pushed  the 
issue  of  nuclear  arms  into  the  center  of  na- 
tional Rebate.  All  of  us,  concerned  citizens, 
official^  and  advocates,  need  to  open  our 
minds  ind  hearts,  listen  to  each  other  and 
leam  fjom  each  other  without  partisanship 
or  self-flghteousness.  Whatever  our  person- 
al situfltion.  we  are  called  to  advance  the 
cause  o '  peace,  as  a  family  member,  worker, 
and  citi  sen. 

We  also  need  to  discuss  how  to  move 
toward  the  slowing  of  the  arms  race  and  the 
eventuil  elimination  of  nuclear  arms.  I  am 
referring  to  mutual  rather  than  unilateral 
disarmament.  Our  tradition  is  elcxiuent 
about  peace  and  realistic  about  conflict.  But 
we  neeq  to  discuss  what  actions  gur  country 
can  take  to  encourage  mutual  disarmament. 
Some  U.S.  initiatives,  and  even  some  risks, 
may  be|  necessary  to  break  the  spiral  of  ar- 
maments and  the  stalemate  of  the  status- 

ils   reason,   I   have  Joined   with   a 

of  Bishops,  other  religious  leaders, 
control    experts    to   support   a 

and    verifiable    nuclear    weapons 
led  to  future  reductions  In  nuclear 

do  not  wish  to  use  this  forum  to 
lers  to  Join  me  in  this,  but  I  ask  each 
of  you  ^o  consider  what  steps  are  necessary 
to  revere  the  appalling  growth  of  weapons 
of  destruction  and  act  on  that  assessment. 

We  stlould  also  explore  how  the  enormous 
Ingenuiiy  and  resources  which  are  used  to 
increase  the  sophistication  and  deadly  effec- 
tiveness of  our  weapons  of  war  can  tie  used 
even  m»re  creatively  in  developing  more  ef- 
fective instruments  of  peace— arms  control 
agreements,  alternative  means  of  conflict 
resolution,  cultural  and  personal  exchanges 
between  people  or  increased  communication 
and  mettings  between  our  leaders.  How  can 
we  develop  and  support  new  initiatives  to 
contain,  reduce  and  eventually  eliminate 
this  unprecedented  threat  to  humankind? 

ARCHDIOCESAN  ACTION 

We  V  eed  to  help  each  other  ask  these 
questions  and  carry  out  these  responsibili- 
ties. F(ir  this  reason,  I  am  asking  each 
person,  each  family,  each  parish  and  each 
organization  to  make  a  commitment  to  pray 
for  peace  regularly,  to  study  and  reflect  on 
the  Church's  teaching  on  nuclear  issues  and 
to  partEipate  in  some  program  of  discussion 
and  coimmitment  on  these  Issues. 

At  thi  Archdiocesan  level,  we  have  made  a 
t>eginnihg,  including  a  three  day  seminar  on 
nuclear  issues  for  Bishops,  key  staff  and 
leaders  of  consultative  bodies:  a  day-long 
Clergy  conference  on  the  Arms  race  and  Nu- 
clear Weapons  (held  yesterday):  and  the 
special  supplement  to  the  Catholic  Stand- 
ard which  accompanies  this  letter. 

I  will  shortly  appoint  a  task  force  to  help 
coordlnnte  this  ongoing  program  of  prayer, 
reflection,  study  and  discussion.  They  will 
be  preparing  balanced  and  useful  materials 
for  Archdiocesan  parishes  and  organiza- 
tions. We  will  be  calling  an  Archdiocesan 
conference  on  Nuclear  Weapons  and  the 
Arms  liace  next  fall  to  assist  parish  leaders 
In  learning  at>out  these  issues  and  develop- 
ing programs  of  study,  reflection  and  discus- 
sion. Itiis  task  force  and  conference  will 
help  pabtors  and  parish  leaders  convene  dis- 
cusslon$  In  our  parishes  next  fall.  I  hope  our 
parishep  will  show  their  concern  by  regular 
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prayer  for  Aeace  and  programs  of  study  and 
discussion  |n  their  education  efforts  and 
parish  actljities.  I  also  hope  parishes  will 
share  with  me  their  concern  and  suggestions 
about  how  |our  Church  and  society  should 
respond  to  the  dangers  of  our  nuclear  age. 

I  am  als(i  asking  Archdiocesan  organiza- 
tions and  tihe  consultative  bodies  to  place 
this  concei^  on  their  agenda  and  share 
their  concepts  and  proposals  with  me.  We 
will  make  s|>eclal  efforU  next  fall  to  assist 
teachers  anil  religious  educators  In  carrying 
out  their  responsibilities  to  share  the 
Church's  teaching  In  this  area.  Finally.  I 
have  asked  our  Archdiocesan  newspaper  to 
provide  special  coverage  and  information  on 
issues  dealiag  with  the  arms  race  and  nucle- 
ar weapons.! 

I  hope  all^of  these  efforts  will  lead  to  in- 
formed reflection  and  effective  action 
throughout!  our  communities  on  the  issues 
of  peace  ana  nuclear  arms.  These  activities 
will  permit!  us  to  live  up  to  our  Holy  Fa- 
ther's wore*  at  the  United  Nations:  "The 
Catholic  Church  in  every  place  on  earth 
proclaims  a  message  of  peace,  prays  for 
peace,  educates  for  peace." 

We  approach  this  task  of  peacemaking 
recognizing  i  both  its  complexity  and  its  ur- 
gency. Peacemaking  is  not  some  peripheral 
cause,  it  is  riequired  of  each  of  us.  It  requires 
fervent  prayer,  informed  reflection,  diligent 
study,  open!  discussion,  effective  action  and 
genuine  coramitment. 

Mary,  Qufen  of  Peace,  pray  for  us.« 


JUDGB  MAURICE  MITCHELL 
PAUL 

•  Mrs.  hWkiNS.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  plesised  that  Maurice  Mitchell 
Paul  has  been  nominated  by  President 
Reagan  id  fill  the  position  of  Federal 
judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flor- 
ida. On  May  26,  1982,  Judge  Maurice 
Paul  appeared  and  testified  before  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee  and  today 
his  nomination  will  be  confirmed  by 
the  full  Senate. 

I  had  the  opportunity  to  recommend 
Judge  Paul  to  our  President  last  fall, 
and  today]  I  strongly  reaffirm  my  sup- 
port for  his  confirmation.  I  would  like 
to  share  briefly  with  you  some  of  this 
gentlemanrs  background  and  the 
reason  he!  has  been  selected  for  this 
important  post  in  our  Federal  judici- 
ary. Maurice  Paul  has  the  experience, 
ability,  a|id  character  necessary  to 
become  a  great  Federal  jurist.  His  life 
has  been  an  example  of  achievement 
and  success  in  every  endeavor.  At  the 
University]  of  Florida,  he  distinguished 
himself  inj  the  academic  field  by  grad- 
uating with  honors  for  the  College  of 
Law  in  1960.  Prior  to  his  graduation 
from  the  I  University  of  Florida,  he 
served  his  jState  and  Nation  well  in  our 
military  forces,  both  as  a  member  of 
the  Floridft  Air  National  Guard  and  as 
a  pilot  in  Che  U.S.  Air  Force. 

After  grfiduation,  he  began  his  legal 
career  in  I  private  practice  in  central 
Florida.  A[aurice  Paul  soon  gained  a 


reputatior 


practition(  t  before  the  bar.  In  October 


of    1972, 


that    reputation   spoke    for 


itself  whei  Maurice  Paul  was  elected 


as  an  able  and  respected 
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to  the  position  of  circuit  judge  to  the 
Ninth  Judicial  Circuit  of  Florida.  In 
1978  he  was  elected  to  another  6-year 
term  without  opposition. 

As  a  circuit  judge,  Maurice  Paul 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Education 
Committee  of  the  Conference  of  Cir- 
cuit Judges  and  has  served  as  vice 
chairman  of  that  body  since  1979.  He 
has  also  served  as  a  member  of  the 
New  Judges'  College  sponsored  by  the 
Florida  Supreme  Court  and  was  later 
appointed  dean  of  the  Florida  Judicial 
College. 

In  February  of  1980,  he  was  appoint- 
ed by  the  Florida  Supreme  Court  to 
the  Florida  Court  Educational  Coun- 
cil. 

In  addition  to  a  distinguished  career 
in  the  State  circuit  court,  Judge  Paul 
has  worked  to  make  his  community  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live.  He  has 
been  active  as  a  member  of  the  Orange 
County  Parental  Home  Commission, 
the  Criminal  Justice  Planning  Council, 
the  High  Crime  Impact  Committee, 
Criminal  Justice  Services  to  Women 
Task  Force.  "Thee  Door"  Task  Pro- 
gram Advisory  Council,  Orlando  Crime 
Study  Commission,  and  the  Task  Advi- 
sory Council  for  the  Florida  Council 
on  Criminal  Justice.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
the  Good  Shepherd  in  Maitland.  Fla. 

I  am  pleased  that  Judge  Paul  is  also 
a  man  who  respects  the  family  unit, 
both  as  an  institution  and  in  the  prac- 
tice of  his  daily  life.  He  has  been  mar- 
ried 27  years  to  Eleanor  James  Paul. 
They  have  one  son,  James  Jeffery 
Paul,  who  is  a  student  at  Duke  Univer- 
sity. 

There  are  many  honors  which  I 
could  recite  relating  to  this  gentleman, 
but  there  is  no  greater  honor  than 
that  which  has  been  bestowed  upon 
this  jurist  by  his  peers.  Recently,  a 
poll  was  conducted  of  attorneys 
throughout  central  Florida,  and  I 
would  like  to  conclude  by  sharing  with 
you  comments  from  that  poll: 

When  asked  to  list  the  best  three 
judges  in  the  circuit,  the  attorneys 
overwhelmingly  selected  Paul  at  the 
top.  He  is  a  former  Orlando  attorney 
elected  to  the  bench  in  1972.  "The  best 
one  in  every  respect."  one  lawyer 
wrote  of  Paul  in  a  space  on  the  ques- 
tionnaire reserved  for  comments.  "Too 
bad  more  of  his  caliber  do  not  aspire 
to  the  judiciary."  "Orange  County's 
best  trial  judge."  another  attorney 
wrote.  "Tremendous  knowledge  of  the 
law.  able  to  handle  the  most  difficult 
of  cases." 

Mr.  President,  I  appreciate  the  expe- 
ditious nomination  and  confirmation 
of  Judge  Maurice  Paul  for  the  position 
of  Federal  judge  for  the  northern  dis- 
trict of  Florida.  I  look  forward  to  the 
commencement  of  his  career  on  the 
Federal  bench.* 
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MAINE  VIETNAM  VETERANS 
WEEK.  APRIL  26,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  26,  I  had  the  honor  and  the 
privilege  to  attend  the  dedication  of 
the  Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial 
Plaque  at  the  State  Capitol  in  Augus- 
ta, Maine.  The  dedication  marked  the 
official  opening  of  the  observance  of 
"Vietnam  Veterans  Week"  in  Maine. 

Nearly  a  decade  has  passed  since  the 
United  States  pulled  out  of  Vietnam. 
Unlike  previous  wars  in  which  Ameri- 
can soldiers  fought,  the  veterans  of 
Vietnam  did  not  receive  a  hero's  wel- 
come when  they  returned  home.  We. 
as  a  nation,  are  now  only  beginning  to 
recognize  and  appreciate  the  sacrifice 
which  Vietnam  veterans  made  for 
their  country. 

At  the  dedication,  the  director  of  the 
Veterans'  Center  in  Portland.  Maine, 
Jim  Tukey.  himself  a  distinguished 
Vietnam  combat  veteran,  delivered  a 
moving  statement  written  by  a  fellow 
Vietnam  veteran,  David  S.  McPeak. 
The  speech  was  intended  to  dispel 
some  common  misconceptions  about 
Vietnam  veterans  and  the  Vietnam 
war. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Tukey's  remarks  be 
inserted  in  the  Recoro. 
The  remarks  follow: 
Thk  VirTNAM  War:  Soice  Misconckpfions 
First.  We  were  not,  on  the  whole,  dragged 
into  military  service.  Two-thirds  of  the  men 
and  women  who  served  in  Vietnam  volun- 
teered for  duty.  In  contrast,  two-thirds  of 
the  people  who  served  in  WWII  were  draft- 
ed. 

Second.  That  Vietnam  was  something  less 
than  a  real  war.  Why  then  were  there  more 
total  combat  casualties  for  the  Marine 
Corps  in  Vietnam  than  in  WWII  and  why 
did  Vietnam  produce  the  third  largest 
number  of  casualties  for  the  U.S.  Army  In 
its  200  year  history. 

Third.  That  we  were  somehow  not  as 
brave  or  did  not  sacrifice  as  much  as  our  fa- 
thers did  in  previous  wars.  The  American 
public,  unfortunately,  forgot  the  countless 
acts  of  incredible  courage  at  Dak  To.  Khe 
Sahn,  la  Drang  Valley,  Hue  City,  and  a 
thousand  other  unknown  or  too-soon  forgot- 
ten places. 

Fourth.  That  these  soldiers  did  not  care 
about  their  comrades.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  We  cared  deeply  then 
and  still  remember  them  every  day  and  in 
our  nightmares. 

Fifth.  That  Vietnam  troops  were  habitual 
users  of  dangerous  drugs  when,  in  fact,  hard 
drugs  never  emerged  on  any  scale  until  the 
final  years  of  the  War.  Furthermore,  who 
could  blame  a  nineteen  year  old.  our  aver- 
age age  in  combat,  for  smoking  marijuana 
to  relieve  some  of  his  mental  anguish  or 
total  physical  exhaustion  when  many  of  his 
peers  back  home  were  using  hard  drugs  to 
reheve  their  boredom. 

Sixth.  That  we  faced  an  inferior  enemy 
force.  Again,  untrue.  We  faced  two  enemy 
forces.  The  elusive,  courageous.  Viet  Cong 
who  were  fighting  in  their  own  backyard 
and  were  geniuses  in  camouflage  and  under- 
ground concealment  and  experts  in  impro- 
vising ambushes  and  booby  traps.  The 
second  enemy  was  less  well  known  by  the 
American  public,  but,  probably  the  more 


formidable  foe.  the  North  Vietnamese 
Army.  A  well  trained,  large  army  which  was 
equipped  with  artillery  and  122  millimeter 
Russian  made  rockets.  Most  importantly, 
both  groups  carried  AK47  assault  rifles,  a 
high  velocity  automatic  weapon  the  likes  of 
which  were  never  faced  by  any  previous 
American  force.  Furthermore,  the  Vietnam- 
ese now  have  the  world's  fourth  largest 
army. 

Seventh.  That  we  were  mass  killers  of  ci- 
vilians. False.  There*  were  more  civilians 
killed  in  the  four  years  of  the  Korean  War 
than  the  eight  years  of  the  Vietnam  War. 

Eighth.  That  American  troops  in  Vietnam 
were  not  as  efficient  as  previous  American 
soldiers.  We  were  the  youngest,  best  educat- 
ed, l>est  trained,  best  equipped,  and  most 
decorated  troops  America  has  ever  seen. 
And.  we  never  lost  a  major  battle  during  our 
involvement. 

Ninth.  That  we  are  troubled.  For  many  of 
us  this  is  true.  Although,  considering  the 
unique  and  tragic  circumstances  of  our  war, 
we  are  a  remarkable  group.  We  were  sent  to 
war  alone,  joined  up  with  a  unit  of  complete 
strangers,  experienced  the  trauma  of  total, 
absolute  warfare,  and,  if  not  severely 
wounded,  returned  alone  in  a  matter  of 
hours  to  a  country  who  would  not  or  could 
not  welcome  us,  mourn  our  dead  with  us.  or 
recognize  our  sacrifice  and  courage. 

Tenth.  The  Vietnam  Veteran  is  ungrateful 
and  demands  to  be  seen  as  a  hero.  False.  We 
are  not  ungrateful:  we  are  honest.  We  re- 
ceived very  little.  A  graphic  example:  In 
1945  a  G.I.'s  educational  benefits  included 
tuition,  books,  room  and  board,  and  a 
monthly  stipend  of  $54.  In  contrast,  a  Viet- 
nam Veteran  returning  from  the  War  in 
1968  received  only  a  monthly  stipend  of 
$130,  no  tuition,  room,  board,  etc. 

Finally,  we  do  not  wish  to  be  seen  as 
heroes  because  our  heroes  died  in  Viet- 
nam.* 


THE  ADMINISTRA-nON'S  LOW- 
INCOME  HOUSING  POUCY 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, reasonable  men  often  disagree 
on  important  questions  of  public 
policy.  In  many  Instances,  noted  ex- 
perts will  hold  diametrically  opposing 
views  on  an  issue,  with  each  believing 
that  his  approach  is  the  only  truly 
viable  approach.  Even  in  such  cases, 
however,  I  think  we  would  all  agree 
that  fair  resolution  of  any  such  issue 
demands  frank  dialog  and  an  even- 
handed  approach  to  implementing  any 
solution  to  the  problem  involved. 

Mr.  President,  through  his  cam- 
paign. President  Reagan  discussed  his 
intention  to  make  drastic  changes  in 
our  Nation's  low-income  housing  pro- 
grams. Although  his  proposals  were 
not  brand  new,  having  been  discussed 
in  housing  debates  throughout  recent 
decades,  they  do  represent  a  radical 
departure  from  the  policies  we  have 
followed  throughout  the  decades  fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  U.S.  Housing 
Act  in  the  1980's. 

As  we  all  know.  President  Reagan  is 
now  in  a  position  to  put  his  ideas  into 
action  and,  to  a  large  extent,  has  been 
able  to  do  just  that  in  the  area  of  low- 
income  housing.  Most  of  the  changes 
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implemented  thus  far  have  been  In  the 
name  of  greater  efficiency  and  effec- 
tiveness in  running  the  low-income 
housing  programs.  Congress  believed 
these  claims  and  granted  the  Presi- 
dent much  of  his  request  last  year  in 
order  to  give  him  the  chance  to  make 
his  program  work. 

Well.  Mr.  President,  we  have  all  seen 
how  that  program  has  worked.  Unem- 
ployment keeps  rising  and  real  inter- 
est rates  are  the  highest  in  our  Na- 
tion's history.  But  in  the  low-income 
housing  program.  Mr.  President,  the 
result  is  nothing  short  of  catastrophic. 
It  is  likely  that  a  number  of  units  will 
be  forced  to  close  this  year  with  thou- 
sands of  tenants  being  forced  to  look 
elsewhere  for  housing. 

The  tragedy  of  all  this,  as  far  as  I 
am  concerned,  is  less  the  fact  that  we 
are  short  of  adequate  and  affordable 
housing  in  this  country  as  it  is.  or  that 
draconian  budget  cuts  already  in  place 
and  contemplated  by  the  administra- 
tion for  the  future  are  devastating  for 
the  residents  of  our  low-income  hous- 
ing units. 

The  real  tragedy,  Mr.  President,  is 
the  manner  in  which  HUD  is  manag- 
ing what  remains  of  the  low-income 
housing  program.  Let  us  review  the 
facts. 

Prior  to  the  fiscal  year  of  each 
public  housing  authority,  they  submit 
a  proposed  budget  to  HUD.  Included 
in  that  budget  are  estimates  on  utility 
use.  Assuming  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed budget,  the  PHA's  are  granted 
an  operating  subsidy  to  make  up  the 
shortfall  between  rent  collection  reve- 
nues and  the  estimated  cost  of  operat- 
ing the  project  during  its  fiscal  year. 

Keep  in  mind,  Mr.  President,  that 
rent  is  limited  by  Federal  law  and  that 
utility  rates  are  constantly  rising.  In 
fact,  the  Wilmington  Housing  Author- 
ity estimates  that  about  three-fourths 
of  its  budget  goes  to  pay  utility  bills. 

Oftentimes,  public  housing  authori- 
ties find  at  the  end  of  their  fiscal 
years  that  utility  costs  have  risen  even 
faster  than  anticipated:  and  request  a 
year  end  utility  adjustment  from 
HUD.  If  the  higher  costs  are  the 
result  of  a  rate  increase  approved  by 
the  Public  Utility  Commission,  the 
housing  authority  is  reimbursed  at  100 
percent  of  the  shortfall.  If  the  higher 
costs  result  from  other  factors  HUD 
finds  reasonable,  the  housing  authori- 
ties are  compensated  for  50  percent  of 
the  shortfall.  These  provisions  can  be 
found  in  HUD's  regulations  governing 
the  low-income  housing  programs. 

This  year,  Mr.  President,  the  hous- 
ing authorities  have  been  coming  to 
HUD  as  in  past  years  asking  for 
money  to  cover  these  shortfalls. 
Unlike  past  years,  however,  the  hous- 
ing authorities  are  being  told  that 
they  will  not  be  compensated,  that  the 
adjustments  will  no  longer  be  made. 

This  gets  back  to  what  I  said  at  the 
outset  of  my  remarks.  Mr.  President. 
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There  ane  different  views  on  whether 
the  adjiKtment  should  be  made,  al- 
though I  strongly  believe  these  funds 
must  be  made  available  if  we  are  to 
expect  Housing  authorities  to  run  a 
viable  ptfogram.  The  difficulty  arises 
out  of  the  fact  that  HUD  has  made 
this  decision  without  providing  for  any 
sort  of  pnase-in  period.  Overnight,  an 
important  Federal  policy  has  been 
changed  affecting  millions  of  our 
neediest  citizens.  And  I  remind  the 
Senate  ttiat  a  large  number  of  the 
residents!  of  low-income  housing  units 
are  eldeuy.  HUD  does  not  give  even 
the  sligtvest  indication  that  it  is  will- 
ing to  reconsider  its  position  and  seek 
the  funds  necessary  to  provide  these 
badly  ne(  ded  adjustments. 

Consequently,  Mr.  President,  our 
Nation's  housing  authorities  have 
been  lef.  in  the  direst  of  financial 
straits.  I  actually  submit,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, thit  they  are  in  even  worse 
shape  tlian  is  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, since  housing  authorities  have 
no  auth<  rity  to  print  money  and  are 
not  in  a  /ery  good  position  to  borrow. 

In  addition  to  this  unfair  policy  deci- 
sion. Mr.  President,  HUD  has  decided 
that  it  wtll  release  its  fiscal  year  1982 
operating  subsidy  allotment  at  the 
rate  of  <|nly  75  percent  of  last  year's 
eligibilitv.  leaving  more  than  $300  mil- 
lion unspent.  HUD's  claim  is  that  it  is 
withholding  these  funds  in  anticipa- 
tion of  the  development  of  a  "revised 
energy  conservation  program." 

What  flakes  this  claim  curious.  Mr. 
President,  is  that  HUD  has  not  en- 
tered intb  any  formal  rulemaking  pro- 
ceeding regarding  the  revised  program 
and  does  not  give  any  indication  of  so 
doing.  Even  giving  HUD  the  benefit  of 
the  doubt.  Mr.  President,  such  a  proce- 
dure would  likely  take  much  of  the  re- 
mainder of  this  fiscal  year.  I  believe  it 
is  clear  that  HUD  has  dragged  its  feet 
in  this  Imatter.  and  is  deliberately 
withholcing  funds  badly  needed  to 
provide  crucial  services  to  the  resi-. 
dents  of  pur  low-income  housing  units. 

I  woul4  like  to  give  HUD  the  benefit 
of  the  iloubt.  Mr.  President,  but  I 
must  coiKlude  that  HUD  is  pursuing  a 
policy  aihied  at  bringing  public  hous- 
ing authorities  to  their  feet  in  order  to 
implement  their  stated  intention  to 
remove  me  Federal  Government  from 
the  provision  of  safe,  decent  hovising 
to  our  l«w-income  citizens;  save  some 
sort  of  voucher  program. 

I  had  hoped,  Mr.  President,  that 
those  in  the  administration  would  be 
willing  t0  engage  in  a  frank  discussion 
of  the  isi  ues  involved  and  would  take  a 
fair-min(  :ed  approach  to  the  imple- 
mentati<  n  of  new  policies.  This  situa- 
tion, wh  ch  has  caused  17  housing  au- 
thorities throughout  the  United 
States  tq  press  a  lawsuit  against  HUD. 
indicates  that  the  administration  is 
willing  tt  use  almost  any  means  imagi- 
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nable. 


Federal  Government  from  the  effort 
to  insure  adequate  housing  for  low- 
income  Americans. 

It  is  truly  tragic.  Mr.  President,  that 
our  fellow  citizens  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Government  for  their  very 
survival— the  so-called  truly  needy— 
should  have  to  be  on  guard  against 
this  type  of  ambush  from  their  own 
Govemmentii 


AMERICA'S  CULTURAL 
INSTITUTIONS 

•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  most 
of  us  would  agree  that  America's  cul- 
tural institutions  are  a  vital  national 
resource  and  that  they  must  be  kept 
strong.  They  are— as  the  recent  Presi- 
dential TasU  Force  on  The  Arts  and 
Humanities  btated— the  mirrors  of  a 
nation's  inte^ity  and  spirit. 

Mr.  President,  since  1969.  our  Na- 
tion's cultutfU  institutions  have  suf- 
fered from  a  small,  and  I  believe  inad- 
vertent, change  in  our  Tax  Code.  In 
1969  Congress  enacted  a  tax  reform 
bill  to  deal  ifrith,  among  other  things, 
the  donation  of  papers  of  public  offi- 
cials. That  [bill  also  eliminated  the 
charitable  tax  deduction  allowed  to 
creators  of  artistic  and  literary  works. 
Collectors  <*  the  creative  works  of 
others,  however,  retained  the  advan- 
tage of  the  deduction. 

As  the  Libfariain  of  Congress  Daniel 
J.  Boostin  has  stated: 

This  inequity  has  had  a  devastating  effect 
on  the  abilitylof  libraries  and  museums  to 
receive  and  preserve  important  collections 
for  future  generations. 
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regardless     of     fairness,     to 


achieve  ts  objective  of  eliminating  the 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  letter 
from  Mr.  Boprstin  to  my  colleagues  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of 
my  statemertt.  In  addition.  I  ask  that  a 
letter  and  attachment  from  the  Ameri- 
can Library  [Association  be  printed  in 
the  Record.  {Although  I  could  include 
a  large  number  of  other  documents.  I 
believe  these  two  should  suffice  to  il- 
lustrate the] harm  that  the  1969  Tax 
Act  has  caused  to  the  preservation  of 
our  Nation's  cultural  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
will  see  thciwisdom  in  rectifying  this 
situation  this  year.  Following  the  ef- 
forts of  distinguished  colleagues  like 
Senator  Jacob  Javits.  a  number  of  us 
in  this  Chai9t>er— including  a  majority 
of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee— lare  cosponsors  of  a  bill 
(S.  2225)  thdt  would  restore  the  chari- 
table contributions  deduction  to  cre- 
ators of  artistic  and  literary  works. 
Along  with  |  me.  the  cosponsors  are 
Senators  M<>ynihan,  Leahy.  Kasten, 
LuGAR,  SvMks,  Heinz,  Boren.  Gold- 
water,  Pell.  Cochran.  Bentsen. 
Levin.  Danporth,  Stafford.  Grassley. 
Mitchell,  I  Metzekbaum,  Simpson, 
Cranston.  N^ATSimACA.  and  Bradley. 

Mr.  Presidjnt.  while  our  bill  may  not 
seem  like  mfich  in  the  present  scheme 
of  things,  it  looms  large  for  future 


generations    of    Americans.    I    urge 
others  to  Join  us  in  passing  this  meas- 
ure. 
The  materials  referred  to  follow: 
The  Librarian  or  Congress. 
Washington,  D.C.,  April  21.  1982. 
Dear   Senator:    It   is  my   understanding 
that  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  has  tax 
legislation  currently  under  consideration.  I 
would  like  to  call  to  your  attention  S.  2225. 
the  Artist's  Ekiuity  and  Donation  Act,  intro- 
duced   by    Senators    Baucus,     Moynihan. 
Leahy.  Kasten.  Symms.  and  Lugar.  This  leg- 
islation is.  I  believe,  one  of  the  more  impor- 
tant items  to  affect  research  libraries  and 
museums  in  the  years  to  come. 

For  many  years,  the  Library  of  Congress, 
like  other  research  institutions  in  the 
United  States,  has  actively  solicited  gifts  of 
personal  papers,  music,  rare  books,  prints 
and  photographs,  and  other  historically  val- 
uable material.  The  preeminence  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress'  collections  in  these  areas 
is  largely  due  to  our  ability  to  solicit  and  re- 
ceive such  gifts.  The  donors  have  been  able 
to  deduct  as  a  charitable  contribution  the 
fair  market  value  of  their  gifts. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Tax  Reform 
Act  of  1969.  one  category  of  donors  has  been 
unable  to  claim  such  a  deduction.  These  are 
the  people  who  are  themselves  the  creators 
of  literary,  scientific,  and  artistic  works. 
Living  authors,  poets,  musicians,  scientists, 
and  artists  who  wish  to  donate  the  results  of 
their  creative  efforts  to  a  library  or  a 
museum  are  ineligible  for  a  deduction.  Yet. 
at  the  same  time,  an  owner  of  a  work  of  art 
or  manuscript  created  by  someone  other 
than  himself  can  take  advantage  of  the 
charitable  contributions  deduction. 

Moreover,  this  inequity  has  had  a  devas- 
tating effect  on  the  ability  of  libraries  and 
museums  to  receive  and  preserve  important 
collections  for  future  generations.  Before 
1969.  the  Library  of  Congress'  Music  Divi- 
sion was  annually  receiving  the  original 
manuscripts  of  their  work  from  35  living 
composers.  Between  1963  and  1970  the 
manuscripts  added  to  the  collections  came 
to  1.200.  But  in  all  the  years  since,  we  have 
received  a  scant  30.  The  recent  report  of  ne- 
gotiations for  the  purchase  of  the  Stravin- 
sky archives  by  the  University  of  California 
at  Los  Angeles  is  a  case  in  point.  The  price 
is  reported  to  be  more  than  a  million  and  a 
half  dollars.  Until  1969,  Igor  Stravinsky  had 
given  a  substantial  number  of  his  manu- 
scripts to  the  Library  of  Congress,  where 
they  became  part  of  a  national  resource  of 
research  materials  on  musical  composition. 
In  addition,  in  the  year  just  past,  two  major 
collections  on  deposit  were  withdrawn  from 
the  Music  Division:  one  sold,  since  a  tax  de- 
duction was  not  forthcoming.  The  Library  is 
now  being  put  on  notice  by  other  depositors 
that  they  may  withdraw  their  potential 
gifts  if  the  law  remains  unchanged. 

The  Library  of  Congress'  Manuscript  Divi- 
sion was  receiving  manuscript  collections  to- 
taling nearly  200.000  manuscripts  each  year 
before  1969.  Although  bequests  and  dona- 
tions of  other  materials  have  occurred,  the 
Library  of  Congress  has  received  only  one 
major  gift  of  self-created  material  of  a  living 
author  since  1969. 

The  number  of  gifU  of  original  works  of 
art  to  the  Prints  and  Photographs  Division 
of  the  Library  of  living  artists,  photogra- 
phers, and  cartoonists  has  dwindled  since 
the  1969  Tax  Reform  Act.  Three  New 
Yorker  artists  have  stopped  donating  their 
drawings  and  cartoons  as  a  direct  result  of 
the  1969  act. 


The  consequences  of  this  reduced  level  of 
acquisitions  will  be  disastrous  for  scholar- 
ship, and  for  the  study  and  appreciation  of 
American  civilization.  Creators  disperse 
their  collections  by  selling  them  on  the 
open  market— mostly  to  individual  collec- 
tors. Thus  the  material  ceases  to  be  avail- 
able for  research  in  public  institutions.  E>en 
more  alarming,  these  materials  are  usually 
stored  where  they  suffer  rapid  deterioration 
and  are  subject  to  risks  of  fire,  flood,  and 
theft.  They  are  lost  forever. 

The  Presidential  Task  Force  on  the  Arts 
and  Humanities  recently  presented  a  report 
to  the  President  in  answer  to  his  charge  to 
the  Task  Force  to  develop  new  ideas  to  stim- 
ulate private  support  to  the  arts  and  hu- 
manities. The  Task  Force  addressed  the  tax 
system  and  private  initiatives  and  recom- 
mended that  the  1969  amendment  to  the 
Tax  Code  governing  charitable  gifts  of  cre- 
ative works  by  artists,  writers,  and  compos- 
ers should  be  revoked. 

The  Task  Force  outlined  immediate  bene- 
fits from  this  proposal.  First,  museums  and 
libraries  will  be  able  to  acquire  works  of  art 
without  cost.  Second,  artists  and  authors 
will  be  able  to  choose  the  institutions  where 
their  best  work  will  be  displayed.  Third,  the 
public  will  benefit  from  the  presence  in 
public  institutions  of  the  works  of  living  art- 
ists and  writers. 

Inflation  and  shrinking  tax  dollars  have 
had  a  catastrophic  effect  on  libraries  and 
museums  in  recent  years.  Funds  are  not 
available  for  purchasing  much  of  what 
should  be  acquired.  Enactment  of  legislation 
to  give  a  tax  incentive  for  the  donation  of 
materials  to  these  Institutions  would  be,  I 
believe,  in  the  public  interest,  and  would  en- 
hance our  nation's  cultural  resources.  We 
thrive  on  our  heritage.  Positive  action  by 
Congress  to  restore  the  tax  incentive  for 
gifts  of  self-generated  artistic  and  literary 
works  will  remind  us  that  we  all  have  a 
share  in  the  heritage  and  we  are  all  nour- 
ished by  it.  To  gamer  the  works  of  artists, 
musicians,  and  authors  by  enacting  legisla- 
tion will  help  preserve  a  precious  part  of  us. 
I  urge  that  you  give  favorable  consideration 
to  S.  2225. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Daniel  J.  Boorstin, 
the  Librarian  aj  Congrtti. 

American  Library  Association, 

AvriX  23.  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  J.  Dole, 
ChairmaTi,  Committee  on  Finance, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Dole:  I  am  writing  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Library  Association, 
a  nonprofit  educational  organization  of 
almost  40.000  librarians  and  friends  of  li- 
braries, to  ask  your  support  of  S.  2225,  the 
Artist's  Tax  Equity  and  Donation  Act, 
should  it  be  offered  in  committee  as  an 
amendment  to  another  tax  bill. 

S.  2225,  introduced  by  Sen.  Max  Baucus 
and  cosponsored  by  Sens.  Moynihan.  Leahy. 
Kasten.  Lugar  and  Symms.  would  restore  a 
fair  market  value  tax  deduction  for  dona- 
tions of  literary,  musical  or  artistic  composi- 
tions by  their  creators  to  charitable  institu- 
tions such  as  libraries  and  museums.  Papers 
of  public  officials  would  not  be  eligible. 

Just  since  1969.  artisU  and  authors  who 
donate  their  own  works  have  been  able  to 
deduct  only  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in 
creating  the  works.  As  a  result,  donations  of 
contemporary  literary  and  musical  manu- 
scripts to  academic  and  research  libraries 
have  declined  markedly,  and  preservation  of 
these  important  cultural  and  scholarly  re- 


sources is  threatened.  Examples  of  the 
impact  on  libraries  since  1969  are  attached 
to  this  letter. 

Restoration  of  the  pre- 1969  tax  deduction 
Is  supported  by  the  Reagan-appointed  Presi- 
dential Task  Force  on  the  Arts  and  Human- 
ities, by  the  White  House  Conference  on  Li- 
brary and  Information  Services,  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association,  the  Association  of 
Research  Libraries,  the  Independent  Re- 
search Libraries  Ass{>ciation,  and  the  Coun- 
cil of  Creative  Artists.  Libraries,  and  Muse- 
ums. 

Current  and  future  users  of  libraries 
across  the  country  will  appreciate  your  sup- 
port of  S.  2225.  Thank  you  for  your  consid- 
eration. 

Sincerely, 

Eileen  D.  Cooke, 
Director,  ALA  Washington  Office. 

literary,  musical,  and  artistic  donations 
TO  libraries 

Prior  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969  (PL 
91-172).  an  author  or  artist  who  donated  his 
or  her  literary,  musical  or  artistic  composi- 
tions or  papers  to  a  library  or  museum  could 
take  a  tax  deduction  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  items  at  the  time  of  the 
contribution.  Since  1969  such  donations 
have  been  limited  to  the  cost  of  the  materi- 
als used  to  produce  the  composition.  As  a 
result,  donations  of  manuscripts  and  papers 
from  authors  and  other  figures  to  libraries 
have  dwindled  drastically. 

Why  restoration  of  a  lax  incentive  is  needed 

The  pre-1969  fair  market  value  tax  deduc- 
tion for  literary,  musical  or  ariistic  compos- 
itions or  papers  by  the  creator  to  libraries 
or  museums  should  be  restored  because  an 
entire  generation  of  literary  papers  is  being 
lost  to  future  scholars  and  to  the  public 
through  lack  of  a  tax  incentive  to  donate 
them  to  libraries: 

1.  Donations  of  manuscripts  to  libraries 
have  been  drastically  reduced,  as  document- 
ed in  surveys  conducted  by  Norman  Tanis, 
California  SUte  University  Library,  North- 
ridge. 

A.  Collection  development  at  academic 
and  research  libraries  has  experienced  a 
definite  decline  traceable  to  the  present  tax 
structure.  The  decline  is  most  severe  at 
those  institutions  which  specialize  In  origi- 
nal works  of  contemporary  literature,  art. 
and  music.  Before  1969  such  institutions 
often  sought  out  donors  who  gave  materials 
on  a  continuing  basis.  Such  an  arrangement 
actually  minimized  the  loss  of  tax  revenue 
since  donations  more  often  occurred  before 
the  materials  increased  in  value,  and  en- 
sured that  the  materials  were  preserved  and 
accessible. 

B.  Where  donors  have  deposited  materials 
in  libraries  since  1969.  they  are  often  placed 
"on  deposit,"  under  conditions  set  by  con- 
tract with  the  donor.  Although  libraries  do 
accept  such  agreements  In  anticipation  of 
future  outright  gifts,  the  possibility  does 
exist,  and  has  been  exercised,  that  a  donor 
may  withdraw  the  collection,  leaving  the  li- 
brary or  archives  with  empty  shelves,  angry 
scholars,  and  a  considerable  expenditure  of 
professional  time  involved  in  the  cataloging, 
maintaining,  and  promoting  of  the  collec- 
tion as  well  as  costs  for  specialized  storage 
boxes.  In  times  of  fiscal  restraint,  libraries 
can  ill-afford  to  spend  limited  resources  on 
these  transitory  collections.  Yet  If  not  proc- 
essed, the  collections  will  not  be  usable,  and 
scholars  will  not  know  about  them.  "On  de- 
posit"  collections  may  also  contain  highly 
restrictive  provisions  governing  usage. 
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C.  Libraries,  in  their  present  precarious  fi- 
nancial condition,  are  rarely  able  to  com- 
pete successfully  for  manuscripts  on  the 
open  market.  Where  libraries  are  able  to 
devote  some  funds  to  the  purchase  of  manu- 
scripts, it  often  means  that  fewer  published 
materials  will  be  acquired. 

2.  Scholarly  access  to  manuscripts  has  de- 
clined—both physical  access  and  biblio- 
graphic access. 

A.  The  current  tax  situation  encourages 
well-known  authors  to  sell  their  manu- 
scripU  to  the  highest  bidder.  Collections 
may  be  sold  piecemeal  to  dealers  or  private 
collectors.  An  author's  work  may  be  split  up 
in  several  different  private  collections  in 
widely  separate  locations.  The  papers  of  a 
writer  Identified  with  a  particular  state  or 
region  may  be  located  across  the  country. 
All  of  this  poses  problems  for  researchers, 
and  may  also  go  against  the  author's  wishes. 

B.  An  increasing  number  of  manuscripts 
may  be  sold  abroad  to  be  housed  in  foreign 
libraries  or  in  private,  foreign  collections,  as 
the  British  experience  shows.  English  fiscal 
policy  does  not  allow  tax  benefits  to  authors 
and  artists  for  presentation  of  their  papers 
to  libraries.  Consequently,  materials  of  that 
kind  In  England  have  gone  on  sale  in  the 
marketplace  and  almost  without  exception 
have  been  purchased  by  American  dealers 
and  collectors,  with  the  resulting  loss  to  the 
English  people  of  much  of  their  literary  and 
cultural  heritage. 

C.  Private  collectors  jnay  or  may  not  pro- 
vide access  to  their  manuscripts  for  re- 
searchers, and  may  or  may  not  Impose  re- 
strictive conditions  on  their  use.  But  a  more 
basic  problem  for  scholars  Is  knowing  about 
such  collections  in  the  first  place.  Libraries 
generally  cooperate  and  produce  guides  to 
manuscript  collections,  and  also  prepare  in- 
dexes and  checklists  to  materials  within  col- 
lections. Such  bibliographic  apparatus  or 
finding  aids  are  rare  or  nonexistent  for  ma- 
terials In  private  collections. 

D.  Manuscripts  of  minor  figures  or  early 
works  of  authors  who  later  became  famous 
may  never  ever  reach  the  open  market,  but 
may  instead  turn  to  dust  In  attics  or  be  care- 
lessly discarded  or  destroyed. 

3.  The  loss  of  valuable  archival  materials 
is  Indeterminable.  Specific  instances  of 
manuscript  collection  losses  directly  attrib- 
utable to  lack  of  tax  Incentives  are  known 
and  have  been  cited.  However,  the  number 
of  authors,  artists,  and  composers  who  may 
have  come  forward  with  donations  had  the 
Tax  Reform  Act  not  been  in  effect  will 
never  be  fully  known. 

4.  In  October  1981  the  Presidential  Task 
Force  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities,  con- 
cerned that  the  Economic  Recovry  Tax  Act 
(PL  97-34)  will  have  the  unintended  effect 
of  reducing  private  giving  to  the  arts  and 
humanities  and  responding  to  President 
Reagan's  request  to  suggest  ways  to  Increase 
private  sector  support,  made  several  tax  rec- 
ommendations. The  first  of  these  is  to  re- 
store the  pre-1969  fair  market  value  tax  de- 
duction so  that  authors,  artists  and  compos- 
ers would  receive  the  same  tax  treatment  as 
a  result  of  charitable  contributions  of  their 
works  as  collectors  or  other  donors  giving  a 
purchased  work  or  manuscript.  The  Task 
Force  noted  that  such  tax  measures  would 
"foster  the  shcu'ed  responsibility  of  support 
for  the  arts  and  the  humanities  between  the 
public  and  private  sectors." 

5.  The  delegates  to  the  1979  White  House 
Conference  on  Library  and  Information 
Services,  two-thirds  of  whom  were  lay  citi- 
zens not  connected  with  libraries,  recom- 
mended that  Congress  restore  a  tax  incen- 
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tlve  for  4uthors  and  artists  to  donate  their 
creative  (works  to  libraries  and  museums. 
The  American  Library  Association,  the  As- 
sociation of  Research  Libraries,  and  the  In- 
dependent Research  Libraries  Association 
all  support  restoration  of  the  pre-1969  tax 
deductioh. 

Effea  of  the  1969  Tax  Rtform  Act  on 
I  librariet 

Library  of  Congress— The  experience  of 
the  nation's  largest  library  is  illustrative: 

Manuscript  Division:  Prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Tax  Reform  Act  of  1969.  the  di- 
vision WES  receiving  collections  totaling 
nearly  20O.OOO  manuscripts  each  year.  Al- 
though bequests  and  donations  of  other  ma- 
terials have  occurred,  the  Library  has  re- 
ceived only  one  major  gift  of  self-created 
material  of  a  living  author  since  1969.  Vladi- 
mir Nabokov  is  one  example  of  an  author 
who  was  ^donating  materials  to  the  Library 
until  196^.  The  post-1969  papers  are  pre- 
sumably part  of  the  Nabokov  estate,  but 
what  disposition  will  be  made  of  them  ia  not 
known. 

Many  persons  have  placed  their  papers  on 
deposit  in  the  division  in  the  hope  that 
future  legislation  would  restore  tax  benefits. 
at  which  time  the  deposits  could  be  convert- 
ed to  gifts.  Deposits  at  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress are  accepted  for  a  term  of  not  less 
than  ten  years.  However,  minimum  periods 
of  deposit  since  the  tax  law  changed  are  ex- 
piring now.  Already  collections  have  been 
withdrawn. 

Music  pivision:  Because  of  the  tax  law 
change,  ^me  35  well-known  composers 
ceased  making  gifts  to  the  the  division 
during  their  lifetimes.  Including  Samuel 
Barber,  Aaron  Copeland,  Walter  Piston,  and 
Igor  Stravinsky.  Between  1963  and  1970  the 
manuscripts  added  to  the  collection  came  to 
1.200.  but  in  all  the  years  since  only  a  scant 
30  have  jbeen  received.  In  addition,  two 
major  collections  on  deposit  were  recently 
withdrawh;  one  was  sold  since  a  tax  deduc- 
tion was  not  forthcoming. 

Prints  and  Photographs  Division:  A 
number  of  leading  artists  have  ceased  do- 
nating their  original  works  of  art  since  1969. 
including  New  Yorker  magazine  artists  Lee 
Lorenz.  Whitney  Darrow,  Jr.,  Barney 
Tobey.  ai  id  George  Price.  Exhibits  such  as 
the  recei  t  display  of  original  editorial  car- 
toons feituring  President  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, mou  ited  on  the  occasion  of  the  centen- 
nial of  hi  I  birth,  may  not  be  possible  in  the 
future  be  »use  of  the  decline  in  donations. 

Other  Research  libraries  have  had  similar 
experiendes: 

Califon  lia— Author  Herbert  Gold  had 
pledged  ill  his  notes,  correspondence,  and 
drafts  of  his  works  to  the  Bancroft  Library 
at  the  uAlverslty  of  California  at  Berkeley, 
but  when  the  tax  law  changed,  he  changed 
his  mind.  Nobel  Prize  winner  Emllio  Segre 
had  also  pledged  correspondence,  note- 
books, aqd  manuscripts,  but  after  1969  de- 
cided to  keep  the  material  himself. 

Illlnois^Two  well-known  political  car- 
toonists t>&ve  Indicated  genuine  interest  in 
placing  ttieir  works  in  the  Special  Collec- 
tions section  of  the  Northwestern  Universi- 
ty Library  if  legislation  granting  a  fair 
market  value  tax  deduction  for  such  a  dona- 
tion Is  passed.  The  University  of  Chicago  Li- 
brary ha<  found  the  current  tax  law  an  ob- 
stacle whenever  it  tries  to  obtain  collections. 
The  mos|  serious  case  involves  a  major  liter- 
ary figur*  who  stopped  donating  his  materi- 
al in  196f.  Although  the  author's  pO8t-1960 
materials  are  currently  on  deposit  in  the  Li- 
brary, tt^ir  future  disposition  is  in  doubt. 
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and  unless  thf  law  is  changed,  the  collection 
is  likely  to  be  put  up  for  sale  and  dispersed. 

Indiana— Piirdue  University  Library  has 
been  unable  to  obtain  a  number  of  Impor- 
tant collectlots,  including  the  papers  of  one 
of  Purdue's  ^ost  distinguished  professors, 
specifically  because  the  fair  market  value 
tax  deduction  has  been  eliminated. 

Iowa— lowal  State  University,  like  many 
other  state  universities,  has  no  funds  at  all 
for  purchasiiw  manuscripts.  Its  library's  col- 
lection of  papers  from  Important  Midwest- 
emers  was  built  entirely  through  the  gener- 
osity of  donors.  While  donors  who  have  pur- 
chased the  manuscripts  they  give  still  con- 
tinue to  contribute,  the  creators  of  manu- 
scripts are,  since  1969,  much  less  likely  to  do 

Kansas— Deflations  of  manuscripts  to  the 
University  of  Kansas  Library  have  dwindled 
to  almost  none  since  1969.  Several  authors. 
among  them  the  well-known  science  fiction 
writer  James  E.  Gunn,  who  had  made  regu- 
lar contributions  before  1969,  Informed  the 
library  they  were  ceasing  to  do  so  because  of 
the  financial  {strain  placed  on  them  by  the 
1969  tax  Uw.  I 

Massachusetts— Each  year  until  1969, 
John  Updike  had  been  donating  some  of  his 
papers  and  correspondence  to  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Since  then,  he  has  continued  depos- 
iting his  pap«rs,  but  he  has  been  receiving 
Increasingly  attractive  offers  to  sell,  and  has 
lately  come  very  close  to  removing  them 
from  the  library.  Harvard  recently  pur- 
chased the  papers  of  Robert  Lowell  (up  to 
1970)  for  $144,000.  papers  which  might  well 
have  been  donated  to  the  library  had  a  tax 
deduction  beai  available.  The  purchase  con- 
sumed half  of  the  library's  largest  purchase 
fund  for  four  Wears. 

Mlnnesota-iThe  University  of  Minnesota 
had,  in  the  past,  been  quite  successful  in  at- 
tracting majcr  manuscript  gifts.  Since  1969 
the  Library  Has  seen  donations  of  such  col- 
lections dwin^e  substantially. 

Missouri— Washington  University's  collec- 
tion of  contemporary  American  literature 
has  experienfled  a  definite  decline  traceable 
to  the  present  tax  structure.  Ninteen  donors 
of  contemporary  self-created  papers  have 
stopped  adding  to  their  collections  since 
1969.  "We  have  not  had  the  resources  to 
purchase  materials  we  had  previously  been 
receiving  as  gifts.  This  has  resulted  in  a 
severe  disruntion  to  scholarship:  manu- 
scripts created  since  1970  have  by  and  large 
not  been  avaOable  to  researchers  who  need 
them.  We  fear  now  that  significant  material 
will  be  lost,  that  collections  will  be  needless- 
ly broken  up.,  and  that  the  physical  preser- 
vation of  this  important  material  may  be 
imperiled.  Wo  are  talking  now  of  a  13  year 
gap  in  the  puolic  record." 

New  Jerseyf— Because  manuscript  materi- 
als are  an  e$sential  resource  for  scholars 
who  Journey  from  all  over  the  world  to  use 
Princeton  University's  collection,  the  Li- 
brary invests  aome  (220,000  per  year  in  staff 
salaries  alone  to  support  and  service  these 
materials.  Since  1969,  a  number  of  artistic 
and  literary  figures  have  deposited,  but  re- 
fused to  donate,  papers.  These  Include 
James  McPh^,  Jose  Ferrer,  and  included, 
before  this  dekth,  James  G.  Cozzens. 

New  York-i-Examples  abound.  Donations 
to  New  York  University  by  artists  or  au- 
thors have  ^len  off  by  80  to  90  percent 
since  1969.  (Dre  Nobel  Prize  winner  ceased 
donating  his  bantiscrlpts  to  the  library  the 
date  the  law  changed.  The  New  York  State 
Library  estimates  an  80  percent  reduction  In 
donations  of  manuscripts  since  1969.  The 
New  York  Pnblic  Library  has  purchased  a 
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number  of  literary  archives  since  1969.  in-  income  tax  return,  form  1040,  be  print-  47.  Balance.  Subtract  line  46  from  line  37 

eluding  collections  that  would  otherwise  ed  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  "*<*  enter  difference  (but  not  less  than 

«An  A^^v.  "^IJf^'^'K^    *    "!f^    "L.^k""  1040  U.S.  Individual  Imoom  Tax  Rcturk  ^ero..  $33,396. 

$200,000.  The  library  has  "on  deposit'   the  ^^g^  other  taxes 

cKr"^JriS!*"thrinv^Sr  ?f  xeroSS^  Lowe"  ?•  *  CamiUe  O.  Weicker  Jr..  41  48.  Self-employment  tax,  $2,762. 

pSy  ?he?wi  tive  ^enlonated  L^e  Steamboat  Wharf.  Mystic,  Conn  Owss^^,,  ^  Total  Tax.  $36,158. 

Library  if  a  tax  deduction  had  been  permit-  My  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX:  paymewts 

ted.  ^P2r"^^^^'^.*"="T^i^2f"*^i.:".:!^.!2-   ^  55.  Total  Federal  income  tax  withheld. 

Pennsylvania-Temple  University  Librar-  My  occupation.  U.S.  Senator,  spouses  oc-  ,j^  ^3^ 

ies  have  experienced  a  definite  decline  in  cupatJon:  Homemaaer.  62.  Total,  $14.130.. 

the  number  of  gifte  of  self -created  manu-  filihg  sxATtrs  retuhd  or  balakce  doe 

scripts  since  1969.  There  has  been  a  concom-  Married  filing  joint  return  (even  if  only  .„   ,,  „      - .  .    , 

itant  increase  in  the  number  of  requests  one  had  income).  „^  "  '1?*  **  **  '^*;  ^^  ""*  *2.  enter 

from   authors   that   the   Library   purchase  exemftioii8-9  Balance  Due.  Attach  check  or  money  order 

their  materials  or  accept  them  on  deposit  „      „    _   ntniFTioKS  i„  ,^j  amount  payable  to  "Internal  Reye- 

untU  such  a  time  as  the  law  Is  revised.  ™53f "^fSfji^Af  „„   ^„«.nH.r,t   chnH,.n  ""*  ^"^""U    ^I^  S^"""   *?S^..  '**'"'"'f?' 

Texas-The  fine  20th  century  collections  ^^"Lj^^  °l  o«v  Frin  Rohin  m^  ^^!TI.  *^     ^*"    ^™    ^"*"     ""    '*" 

of  the  Humanities  Research  Center  at  the  ^°  "''^*",V^%?"^- ^^- ^'"'^- ''*^-  *^,';.l*"'    ,  „         oo,«  ,oo,a«,  .      »     ^^  . 

University  of  Texas  are  due  In  no  smaU  ^^J"  ^^^l, ^;:nt^   r   ™i„ren,.„   Mother  ^^^IT"  "  ^°""  "^°  '^"°^'  ^  attached.), 

measure  to  the  archives  of  living  writers  re-  ,  O'^er  dependents.  S.  DUorenzo.  Mother-  ,1.418. 

ceived  as  gifU.  Examples  Include  the  com-  '"j^*    dependent  have  Income  of  $1,000  or  '•*^'»  preparer's  use  okly 

plete  writing  archives  of  Tennessee  Wil-  ^ore' No  Firm's  name  (or  yours  if  self-employed) 

llams.   Lillian   Hellman   and   Erie   Stanley  Did  you  provide  more  than  one  half  of  de-  «nd    address:    Wiendleck    and    Co..    Smith 

Gardner.  Such  manuscripts  and  correspond  oenjent's  support?  Yes  Bldg..  Greenwich.  Conn..  06830.  Preparers 

ence  files  are  the  basic  documents  for  the  ^                            „.^1„  social  security  no.:  XXX-XX-XXXX:  E.I.  No.  06- 

continuing  study  of  the  authors  involved.  ircome  6060743 

But  since  1969,  virtually  aU  such  gif  U  of  au-  7.  Wages,  salaries,  tipe,  etc.  (see  aUtement  „^^„, ,  .    ,.,™„„  «™,„^,«.« 

..          ,          .  ,                         .  ,  .  can  aai  SCHEDULE  A — ITEMIZED  DEDUCTIONS 

thors  archives  ceased.  1 )  $60,663. 

Virginia— At  least  six  individuals,  Includ-  8a.  Interest  Income  (attach  Schedule  B  If  Lowell  P.  &  Camllle  G.  Weicker,  Jr. 

Ing     two     well-known     authors,     stopped  over  $400  or  you  have  any  All-Savers  Inter-  Your  social  security  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

making  outright  gifts  to  the  University  of  est),  $32,197.  Medical  and  dental  expenses 

Virginia  in  1969.  One  author  then  depostied  ./b.  Dividends  (attach  Schedule  B  if  over  ^    one-half  (but  not  more  than  $150)  of 

a  collection  of  20-30  boxes  of  hte  corre-  »<£?>•  *0'"«;  ..,.„-    „^  .^  „-..,  Insurance  premiums  you  paid  for  medical 

spondence  and  nianuscripts  but  later  decid-  8c.  ^'>**^-^^^^}^^J^^^l^^;^:^.  care.  (Be  sure  to  include  in  line  10  below), 

ed  to  withdraw  it  and  put  It  up  for  sale.  It  8d.  Exclusion  (See  page  9  of  Instructions).  ^^^ 

was  offered  to  the  University,  but  the  LI-  $400.  ,  vriwiirinp  anH  lirnm  iw) 

brary  had  no  funds  to  Purchase  It-  Only  two  .^-^Subt^ct  toe  8d  from  Une  8c  (but  not  J  Sr^%^f^™  iSJ;  line  31,  $1,576. 

percent  of  the  ten  million  items  in  the  Li-  less  than  zero),  ,72.233.  ri.i„„..^   „«    inc^r.^.    r>r.mi.....c    tnr 

bniry's    fine    collections    have    been    pur-  11.    Business    Income    or    (loss)    (attach  2d^Z7notenZr^lin^^^ 

chased  Schedule  C).  $3,109.  medical  care  not  entered  on  1  ne  1,  W44. 

Washington.  D.C.-Georgetown  Universl-  12.  Capital  gain  or  (loss)  (attach  Schedule  6.  Other  medical  snd  dental  expei««: 

ty  Library  actively  solicits  collections  of  per-  D),  -  $726.  »•  H^J^,'^;  **\"*'***'  """**■  *"='  **"• 

sonal  papers  and  works  of  art  as  an  impor-  17.  Rents,  royalties,  partnerships,  esUtes,  b.  HMpltate  ,18.       ,     ,    .     .        .         . . 

tant  component  of  its  resources.  Such  dona-  trusts,  etc.  (attach  Schedule  E),  $758.  d.  Other  (Itemize-  nclude  hearing  aids, 

tlons  have  come  to  a  virtual  standstill  since  20.    Other    Income,    (see    statement    5).  dentures,  eyeglasses,  etc): 

1949  $32,719.  Glasses,  $412. 

p,»™«i-.«^«.»-„./.w«# .«;.,,  «w/.«  21.  Total  Income.  Add  amounts  to  column  Special      education-Aldergate      Nursery 

Examples  of  manuscript  sales  prices.  ^^^  ^^  ,  through  20,  $168,756.  School.  $415. 

1979-80  AOJUSTMnrniToiiicoitE  Special    education-Resurrection    School 

Conrad  Aiken— 55  pages  of  letters $2,100  „   •„„„„„  _-,j  ah  17^  W^- 

Graham  Green-27  page  manuscript  ^^ '^li?'^  S^^^i'iu "    Add    lines    22  7- Total  (add  lines  4  through  6d).  $2,833. 

of    play,     "For    Whom    the    Bell  tn  "„  J°^.,!^iT^  8.  Enter  3%  of  Form  1040.  line  31.  $4,727. 

Chimes" 3,200  through  2».  $11,174.  ^^    .j.^^^   medical   and   dental   expenses 

Ernest  Hemingway— 2  autographed  (add  lines  1  and  9).  Enter  here  and  on  line 

letters 2.400  adjusted  gross  income  33.  ,150 

Washington   Irving- 1   page  unpub-  31.  Adjusted  gross  income.  Subtract  line  Taxes 

lished  manuscript 1.300  30  from  line  21.  "  this  Itoe  laless  than  n.gute  and  local  Income,  $5,818. 

Jerome    Kem-5    pages    of    music  $10,000,  see  'Eamed  Income  Credit"  (line  10  Rp-i  „tatp  12  535 

notes 750  57)  on  page  15  of  instructions.  If  you  want  "•  "  j^nei:;  !^"   (.-_  g^^  ^^x  Ubles) 

Rudyard  Kipllng-74  item  coUection  IRS  to  figure  you  tax.  aee  page  3  of  instruc-  "■  <»'  General  sales  (see  sales  tax  tames). 

of  letters,  cards,  and  notes 5,200  tiona.  $167,682.  ^^•  q^^^^  g^les  on  motor  vehicles,  $469. 

Sigmund      Romberg— 23      bars     of  tax  coMFtrrAXiOH  ^  Personal  property,  $303. 

music......»....j....... 700  32^  Amount  from  Itae  31  (adjusted  gross  15!  other.  Town  of  Groton,  $2,045. 

John  Stelnbeck-2  page  autographed  income),  $167,682.  16.  Total  taxes  (add  lines  11  through  15). 

letter i.jw  jj^    ^  y^u  ^  J^o^  itemize  deductions.  Enter  here  and  on  line  34,  $11,812. 

Igor  Stravinsky-4  bars  of  music 800  ^^ter  zero;  If  you  itemize,  complete  Sched-  ^„j^^,^  g-,^^ 

Algernon      Charles      Swinbume-1  ^^  ^  ^f^^  io40)  and  enter  the  amount  ,,  ^             Z          ti^-i 

page  folio  ballad 900  j^^^  Schedule  A  line  41  $62,210.  !'•  Home  mortgage,  $13,397. 

Henry  David  Thoreau-1  page  folio  ^^c    Subtract    line    32b   from    line    32a,  18-  Credit  and  charge  cards.  $291. 

manuscript 1.300  ,95372.  19.  Other 

For  further  Information,  contact  EUeen  33.  Multiply  $1,000  by  the  total  number  of  Putnam  Trust  Co. JJ2.077. 

Cooke,  or  Carol  Henderson,  American  Li-  exemptions  claimed  on  Form  1040.  line  6e,  SUte  of  Conn.,  $160. 

brary  Association,  Washington  Office,  110  $9,000.  New  London  Fed.  S&L.  $8,506. 

Maryland  Avenue,  N.E.,  Box  54,  Washing-  34.  Taxable  Income.  Subtract  line  33  from  Int  Rev  Service,  $430. 

ton,    D.C.     20002,    (202/547-4440).    (April,  line  32c.  $86,372.  Burke  and  Herbert,  $8,082. 

1982.  )•  36.  Tax.  Enter  tax  here  from  Schedule  O.  P.  S.  Dickenson  Jr..  $4,258. 

$33  496.  20.  Total  interest  expense  (add  lines   17 

~~^^^~~~  37  Total.  Add  lines  35  and  36.  $33,496.  through   19).  Enter  here  and  on  line  35. 

THE  1981  FEDERAL  INCOME  TAX  credits  $37,201. 

RETURN  OP  SENATOR  WEICKER  33  ^^^^^  ,^^  contributions  to  candidates    

•  Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  public  office,  $100.  •  Penalty-Pallure  to  pay  tax.  »2ao.  Total  due, 

that  the  full  text  of  my  1981  Pederal  46.  Total  credits,  $100.  $23,666 
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Contributions 


21.  (a)  Cash  contributions  (if  you  gave 
$3,000  or  more  to  any  one  organization, 
report  those  contributions  on  line  21b). 
$660. 

24.  Total  contributions  (add  lines  21a 
through  23).  Enter  here  and  on  line  36. 
$660. 

Miscellaneous  deductions 

30.  (b)  Tax  return  preparation  fee.  $200. 

31.  Other  (itemize)  (see  statement  7). 
$15,587. 

32.  Total  miscellaneous  deductions  (add 
lines  30a  through  31).  Enter  here  and  on 
line  38.  $15,787. 

Summary  of  itemized  deductions 

33.  Total  medical  and  dental— from  line 
10.  $150. 

34.  Total  taxes— from  line  16,  $11,812. 

35.  Total  interest— from  line  20,  $37,201. 

36.  Total  contributions— from  line  24, 
$660. 

38.  Total  miscellaneous— from  line  32, 
$15,787. 

39.  Add  lines  33  through  38.  $65,610. 

40.  If  you  checked  Form  1040.  Filing 
Status  box:  2  or  5.  enter  $3,400,  $3,400 

41.  Subtract  line  40  from  line  39.  Enter 
here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  32b.  (If  line  40 
is  more  than  line  39,  see  the  Instructions  for 
line  41  on  page  20.).  $62,210. 

SCHKOULE  B— IMTEKEST  AND  DIVIDEND  INCOME 

Lowell  P.  &  Camille  O.  Weicker.  Jr. 

Your  social  security  number,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
Part  I— Interest  income 

la.  Interest  income  (other  than  qualifying 
interest  from  All-Savers  Certificates): 

Interest  on  U.S.  obligations,  $2,229. 

Est.  L.  P.  Weicker  13-6771333,  $27,152. 

New  London  FS  <!:  L.  $21. 

Burke  <k  Herbert,  $39. 

Bankers  Trust  NOW,  $335. 

T/U/A  Lowell  P.  Weicker  13-6067993.  $58. 

T/U/A  Lowell  P.  Weicker  13-6083706. 
$448. 

Est.  L.  P.  Weicker  13-6763828,  $1,915. 

lb.  Total.  Add  above  amounts,  IB,  $32,197. 

Id.  Total.  ID. 

le.  Exclusion  (See  page  20  of  the  instruc- 
tions), IE. 

If.  Subtract  line  le  from  line  Id.  Caution: 
No  part  of  the  amount  on  line  If  may  be  ex- 
cluded on  Form  1040,  line  8d,  IF. 

2.  Total  interest  income.  (Add  lines  lb  and 
If).  Enter  here  and  on  form  1040,  line  8a  2, 
$32,197. 

Part  II— Dividend  income 

3.  (See  statement  3)  $40,752. 

4.  Total.  Add  above  amounts  4.  $40,752. 

6.  Nontaxable  distributions  (See  Instruc- 
tions for  adjustment  to  basis).  6,  $316. 

7.  Total  (add  lines  5  and  6)  7.  $316. 

8.  Total  dividend  income  (subtract  line  7 
from  line  4).  E^nter  here  and  on  Form  1040. 
line  8b  8.  $40,436. 

Part  III— Foreign  accounts  and  foreign 
trusts 

9.  At  any  time  during  the  tax  year,  did 
you  have  an  interest  in  or  a  signature  or 
other  authority  over  a  bank  account,  securi- 
ties account,  or  other  financial  account  in  a 
foreign  country?  No. 

10.  Were  you  the  grantor  of,  or  transferor 
to,  a  foreign  trust  which  existed  during  the 
current  tax  year,  whether  or  not  you  have 
any  beneficial  interest  in  it?  If  "Yes",  you 
may  have  to  file  Forms  3520.  3S20-A,  or  926. 
No. 

SCHEDULE  C— PROFIT  OR  (LOSS I  FROM  BUSINESS 
OR  PROFESSION 

Name  of  proprietor:  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 


Social 

A. 
tions): 

B. 

D. 
Alnoff 

City, 
11753. 

E. 

G.  Wa^ 
mining 
tween 


purity  number:  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

business   activity   (see   Instruc- 
breeding. 

name:  Lowell  P.  Weicker,  Jr. 
address  (number  and  street): 


Main 

H(rsel 
Bus!  less 
Bus  ness 

St  able. 


a  ;ate  and  ZIP  Code:  Jerico.  N.Y.. 


l.a. 

c.  Balance, 

2.  Cost 
(Scheduli 

3.  Gro^ 
Ic).  $3.1 

5.  Tota 


13.  Dep|-eciation 

32.  Tot^l 

33.  Net 
from  line)  5 
line  11 
(or  Form 
34.  $3.10S . 
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Accofinting  method:  Cash. 

there  any  major  change  in  deter- 
ckiantities.  costs,  or  valuations  be- 
opf  ning  and  closing  inventory?  No. 
Part  I— Income 


Gi  >ss 


receipts  or  sales.  $4,000. 
$4,000. 
of  goods  sold  and/or  operations 
C-1,  line  8),  $881. 
profit  (subtract  line  2  from  line 


income,  $3,119. 
Part  II— Deductions 


$10. 
deductions,  $10. 

profit  or  (loss)  (subtract  line  32 

).  If  a  profit,  enter  on  Form  1040, 

on  Schedule  SE,  Part  II.  line  5a 

1041.  line  6).  If  a  loss,  go  on  to  line 


aid 


SCHEDUI^  C-l.— COST  OF  GOODS  SOLD  AND/OR 
OPERATIONS 

Purchases. 


Bali  nee 


2a. 
2c. 

5.  Othe  ■ 
ment  6). 

6.  Add 
8.  Cost 

(subtract 
on  Part  I, 


$669. 
$669. 
costs  (attach  schedule)  (see  state- 
$212. 
nes  1.  2c.  and  3  through  5.  $881. 
of  goods  sold  and/or  operations 
line  7  from  line  6).  Enter  here  and' 
line  2.  $881. 


S  ;HEDULE  C-2.— DEPRECIATION 

Descrip  lion  of  property.  Horse  (Chauncey 
Lobell). 

Date  acjquired,  1980. 

2  percefit  interest,  $820. 

Cost  or:other  basis.  $41,000. 

Depreciation  allowed  or  allowable  in  prior 
years.  $lil. 

Lifeorhite.  $15. 

Depreciation  for  this  year.  $10. 

2.  Totals.  $41,820. 

DULE  C-3.— EXPENSE  ACCOtnJT 
INFORMATION 

Did  yoL  claim  a  deduction  for  expenses 
connected  with: 

A.  Entertainment  facility  (boat,  resort, 
ranch,  ete.)?  No. 

B.  Living  accommodations  (except  em- 
ployees a  n  business)?  No. 

C.  Con  /entions  or  meetings  you  or  your 
employees  attended  outside  the  North 
American  area?  (See  Instructions).  No. 

D.  E^mployees'  families  at  conventions  or 
meeting^  No. 

E.  Vacations  for  employees  or  their  fami- 
lies not  reported  on  Form  W-2?  No. 

SCHEOULE  D — CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSSES 

Part  t— Short-term  capital  gains  and 
lotses— assets  held  1  year  or  less 
1.  See  statement  4: 

f.  LossJ$1.120. 

g.  Oaia  $4,442. 

4.  Add  lines  1  through  3  in  column  f  and 
column  I :  f.  $1,120:  g.  $4,442. 

5.  Con  bine  line  4,  column  f  and  line  4, 
column  I ;  and  enter  the  net  gain  or'  (loss). 
$3,322. 

7.  Net  I  hort-term  gain  or  (loss).  $3,322. 
Part  !I— Long-term  capital  gains  and 
losst  s— assets  held  more  than  1  year 


8.  100 

04/81): 


,  Lfflicted  publications  (6/06/80  to  8/ 
$2,977:  e.  $1,988;  g.  $989. 


8  through  10  in  column  f  and 
.763:  g.  $989. 

line  11,  column  f  and  line  11. 
enter  the  net  gain  or  (loss). 


10.  Enter  ybur  share  of  net  long-term  gain 
or  (loss)  from  partnerships  and  fiduciaries. 
$5,763. 

11.  Add  lin( 
column  g:  f .  $1 

12.  Combini 
column  g  am 
$4,774. 

16.  Combing  lines  12  through  15,  -$4,774. 

18.  Net  longi-term  gain  or  (loss),  -$4,774. 
Part  Ill-JSummary  of  parts  I  and  II 

19.  Combing  lines  7  and  18,  and  enter  the 
net  gain  or  (loss)  here,  -$1,452. 

20.  If  line  li  shows  a  gain,  enter  the  small- 
er of  line  18  or  line  19.  Enter  zero  if  there  is 
a  loss  or  no  entry  on  line  18,  0. 

23.  If  line  It  shows  a  loss,  enter  one  of  the 
following  amounts:  (i)  If  line  7  is  zero  or  a 
net  gain,  entdr  50%  of  line  19.  (ii)  If  line  18 
is  zero  or  a  n«t  gain,  enter  line  19;  or.  (iii)  If 
line  7  and  Ine  18  are  net  losses,  enter 
amount  on  line  7  added  to  50%  of  the 
amount  on  line  18.  -$726. 

24.  Enter  h^re  and  as  a  loss  on  Form  1040. 
line  12.  the  smallest  ot:  (i)  The  amount  on 
line  23:  (ii)  $3,000  >$  1.500  if  married  and 
filing  a  separate  return);  or.  (iii)  Taxable 
income,  as  adjusted.  $726. 

SCHEDULE  E— SUPPLEMENTAL  INCOME  SCHEDULE 

Part  II— Income  or  losses  from  partnerships, 
estates  or  trusts,  or  STnall  business  corpo- 
rations 

Estates  or  "vrusts: 
See  statement  2,  $758. 

30.  Add  amounts  in  columns  (c)  and  (d) 
and  enter  here,  $758. 

31.  Total  estate  or  trust  income  or  (loss). 
Combine  amounts  in  columns  (c)  and  (d), 
line  30.  Entet^  here  and  include  in  line  37, 
$758. 

#ort  IV— Summary 
Total  ircome  or  (loss).  Combine  lines 
31,  3:,  and  36.  Enter  here  and  on 


37 
25    29 
Form  1040.  liie  17,  $758 


Base  pefiolKKane 


SCHEDULE  G.-INCOME  AVERAGING 

(In  iWlatsI 


Hid  adimtiMfris 


1310     1979     1978     1977 


I  Enter  anwunt  Irorn  1^  1040— bne  34. 

torn  1040A  (1977  «Kl  1978)-li«  10. 

turn  I040A  11979  M  1980)-l>ne  II  98.121  48.906  46.St9  63.097 
2a  Multiply  (750  l)y  (tur  tolal  numtiti  of 

e«empti«is  each  year,  1977  an)  1978 6.750    6.000 

21).  Multiply  SI. 000  Dy  nui  lolal  numOn  ol 

eumptions  each  year,  1979  and  1980        9.000  10.000 

3  Taube  nKom  (sidkract  line  2a  «  2b 

from  line  1)  II  lesslun  nro.  enter  nro  89.821  38.906  39.839  S7.097 

4  Inaxne  earned  oulMe  of  the  United 
Slates  or  witliin  US    posesnns  and 

ettludefl  under  sectiolis  911  and  931 

5  bse  period  mcome  IMd  Ims  3  and  4)    (9.121  38.906  39.139  57.097 


Computatidn  of  Averageable  Income: 
6.  Taxable]  income  for  1981   from  Form 
1040.  line  34.  t86.372. 
8.  Subtract  pine  7  from  line  6.  $86,372. 

10.  Adjusted!  taxable  income  (subtract  line 
9  from  line  83.  If  less  than  zero,  enter  zero. 
$86,372.  I 

11.  Add  columns  (a)  through  (d).  line  5. 
and  enter  he^.  $225,663. 

12.  Enter  30%  of  line  11.  $67,699. 

13.  Averageable  income  (subtract  line  12 
from  line  10),  $18,673. 

Computation  of  Tax: 

14.  Amount  from  line  12.  $67,699. 

15.  20%  of  line  13.  $3,735. 

16.  Total  (add  lines  14  and  15).  $71,434. 

18.  Total  (add  lines  16  and  17).  $71,434. 

19.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  18.  $25,852. 

20.  Tax  on  amount  on  line  16.  $25,852. 

21.  Tax  on  imount  on  line  14.  $23,835. 
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22.  Subtract  line  21  from  line  20.  $2,017. 

23.  Multiply  the  amount  on  line  22  by  4. 
$8,068. 

27.  Add  lines  19.  23.  and  26.  $33,920. 

28.  Multiply  line  27  by  .0125.  $424. 

29.  Tax  (subtract  line  28  from  line  27). 
Enter  here  and  on  Form  1040,  line  35  and 
check  Schedule  G  box,  $33,496. 

SCHEDULE  SE— COMPUTATION  OF  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  SELF-EMPLOYMENT  TAX 

Part  II— Computation  of  net  earnings  from 
nonfarm  self-employment 

Regular  method: 

5.  Net  profit  or  (loss)  from: 

a.  Schedule  C  (Form  1040),  $3,109. 
e.    Other    (specify)    (See    statement    5), 
$32,719. 

6.  Total  (add  lines  5a  through  5e),  $35,828. 
8.  Adjusted  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from 

nonfarm  self-employment  (line  6,  as  adjust- 
ed by  line  7).  Enter  here  and  on  line  12b. 
(Note:  If  the  amount  on  line  8  is  less  than 
$1,600,  you  may  wish  to  use  the  nonfarm  op- 
tional method  instead.  See  instructions), 
$35,828. 

Nonfarm  optional  method  (Use  only  if 
your  earnings  from  nonfarm  self-employ- 
ment are  less  than  $1,600  and  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  your  gross  nonfarm  profits.): 

9.a.  Maximum  amount  reportable  under 
both  optional  methods  combined  (farm  and 
nonfarm),  $1,600. 

Part  III— Computation  of  social  security 
self-employment  tax 

12.  Net  earnings  or  (loss): 

b.  From  nonfarm  (from  line  8,  or  line  11  if 
you  elect  to  use  the  Nonfarm  Optional 
Method),  $35,828. 

13.  Total  net  earnings  or  (loss)  from  self- 
employment  reported  on  lines  12a  and  12b. 
(If  line  13  is  less  than  $400,  you  are  not  sub- 
ject to  self-employment  tax.  Do  not  fill  in 
rest  of  schedule).  $35,828. 

14.  The  largest  amount  of  combined  wages 
and  self-employment  earnings  subject  to 
social  security  or  railroad  retirement  taxes 
for  1981  is  $29,700. 

16.  Balance  (subtract  line  15c  from  line 
14).  $29,700. 

17.  Self-employment  income— line  13  or 
line  16.  whichever  is  smaller.  $29,700. 

18.  Self-employment  tax.  (If  line  17  Is 
$29,700.  enter  $2,762.10;  if  less,  multiply  the 
amount  on  line  17  by  .093.)  Enter  here  and 
on  Form  1040.  line  48.  $2,762. 

FORM  2106— EMPLOYEE  BUSINESS  EXPENSES 

None. 

FORM  2210. — UNDERPAYMENT  OF  ESTIMATED 
TAX  BY  INDIVIDUALS 

Part  I.— How  to  figure  your  underpayment 

I.  1981  tax  (from  form  1040.  line  54. 
$36,158. 

II.  Balance  (subtract  line  10  from  line  1). 
$36,158. 

12.  Enter  80%  of  the  amount  shown  on 
line  11.  $28,926. 


Piyimnt  Due  Dates 


1981 


June 
15, 
1981 


1981 


'ijffwnt  Due  Ditcs 

^ 

Jine 

15 

^ 

Jan 
18. 

1981 

1981 

1981 

1982 

17  Underpayment  (sulKracI  line  16  fmn 
hne  13)  or  Oyerpiymnt  (aMtacI  Ine 

13  from  16) 

3.698 

j.b98 

3.700 

3.700 

Pan  II  -tnepliore  lo  the  penalty 

18  Total  amount  paid  and  wftlMd  from 

January  1  tlirough  lUe  payment  due 
dalesdown 

3.533 

7.066 

10.598 

14,130 

Part  IN  —How  to  fl(ure  He  penalty 

23  Amount  of  underpirment  (from  Ine 

17)                                

3.698 

3.698 

3.700 

3,700 

24  Date  you  made  payment  or  Dpril  15. 

1982,  wtiiclievw  is  earlier 

(') 

(') 

(') 

(') 

25(a)   Numtw  o(  days  after  due  dale  i( 

payment  to  and  includini  dale  of 
payment  or  January  31.  1982  wtidiey- 

er  isearker 

291 

230 

138 

13 

25(b)  Numbers  of  days  from  and  nckid- 
ini  February  1.  1982  to  and  mdudme 
dale  ol  payment  or  April  15.  1982 

wtiidieve'  IS  earlier 

74 

74 

74 

74 

26(a)  Number  of  days  on  line  25a  -^ 
365  X  12%  X  amount  on  line  23 

354 

280 

168 

16 

26(b).  Number  of  days  on  line  25b  - 
365  X  20%  y  amount  on  hne  23 

150 

150 

150 

150 

27  Penalty  (add  amounts  on  Imes  26(a) 
and  (b))   (aw*  the  boi  beioK  ime 

66  on  form   1040  and  s)io«i  the 

amount  in  space  provided  II  you  hr 

tax.  add  the  penalty  amount  to  the  la> 

due  and  show  the  total  on  line  66.  It 

you  are  due  a  refund,  subtract  the 

penalty  amount  Irom  the  oMfpaymenl 

1.418 

STATEMENT  3— DIVIDEND  INCOME— Continued 


Jan, 
18. 
1982 


tyini 


ibk 


(H)  IBM 

(W)  HVhitney  HM| 

(H)  unirtxey  HM|.  Corp... 
(H)  Johraon  t  Mmen 

m  Coc*{oU 

(H)  Burtic  t  Hirtvt 

(H  (ackfM 

H  NcOgnaUs 

(H   T/U/A  LOMl  P 

13-6067993 

13-6083709 

13-6083706 

(H)  Gmrai  instniM 
(W)  GcMfil  EMiic 
HI  GMrt  EMrtc. 

(H)  Union  Pidlic 

(H)  Gimdt  Co — 

|W)  (Mor 

jwi  ISM. 


13  Divide  amount  on  line  12  by  the 
number  of  payments  rei)uired  for  the 

year  (usually  lour)  Enter  the  result  in  

wropnate  columns  J7.231  $7,231    $7,232    $7,232 

14  Estimated  tax  paid  and  ta«  witineld  

(see  instructions) 3.533    3,533     3.532     3.532 

15  Overpayment    (on  line   17)   from 

16'itoMStaes  14 and  15)::::::::  iisn im   isa isa 


(H)  Utolt  Ljbs 

(H)    Est    L   P. 

6771333 

(H)  T/U/A  L  P. 

6029250 

(KfH)  T  ROM  Price  Ita.  M. 

W)  Assoc.  Dry  (icads 

(H)  Slottt  Bisidcastini 

H  CiplW  Gttn 

H  New  EnilMd  NudMT..... 

(H  Peno  OtnCiil 

(H  Smli  Emptoyees  (Jl.... 
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STATEMENT  4- 

-SHORT-TERM  CAPITAL  GAINS  AND  LOSES 

^    ■«'«*'    ^ 

Cost 
or 

other 
bass 

(^ 
or 
loss 

60  New  tne  Nuclear 
lOOHaneRnks  Co, 

12/04/80 

2/27/81 

Conunttns 

6/06/80 

3/06/81 

4M  Mk  Ann.  PMpi  4  pd 

92 

12/10/80 

4/29/8i 

2CalhWI 

5/18/81 

5/28/81 

100  Slorer  BnndcasMi 

10/15/80 

6/18/8! 

30  Store  Broadcastng 

11/10/80 

6/18/81 

80  Common  Satd  Co>p 

6/19/81 

8/27/81 

ISOFIowGeMral 

10/15/80 

9/04/81 

75(iCAConi 

3/08/81 

9,'04/81 

100  Cap  Cities  Cmmunctns 

10/31/80 

9/24/81 

3MWan(labs  900  08/05 
25  Natl  id  Corp 

10/09/80 

6/02/81 

10/21/81 

12/29/81 

3.183 

3.052 

4.180 

220 

4.000 

1.200 
3.958 
3,382 
2.716 
6.753 
3,690 
352 


2J63 

2.476 

3:25 

610 

2,864 

951 

4.476 

3.573 

2.319 

6.524 

3.510 

373 


820 

S7S 

855 

-390 

1.136 

249 

-518 

-191 

397 

229 

180 

-21 


>  Apr.  15,  1982 
STATEMENT  1— WAGES,  SALARIES,  TIPS.  ETC. 

Employers  name  and  address:   (H>  U.S. 
Senate.  Washington.  D.C.  20510. 
Total  tax  withheld,  wages,  and  FICA: 
Income  tax  withheld,  $14,130. 
Wages,  salaries,  tips.  etc..  $60,663. 
FICA.  0. 

STATEMENT  3— INCOME  FROM  ESTATES  OR 
TRUSTS 

Name  and  address  of  estate  or  trust:  T/U/ 
A  Lowell  P.  Weicker.  T-127,  13-6029250. 
Chemical  Banlt.  277  Park  Avenue,  New 
York,  N.Y.  10017. 

Income:  Ordinary  Income,  $758. 

STATEMENT  3-DIVIDEND  INCOME 


Cipilll 
fan 


Total  short-term  losses  after  6/9/81:  -730 

Total  short-term  losses:  -1.120 

Total  short-term  gains  after  6-9-81:  2.011 

Total  short-term  gains:  4,442 

Total  short-term  gain  after  6/9/81:  1,281 

Total  short-term  gain:  3,322 

STATEMENT  5— MISCELLANEOUS  INCOME 
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")  KSfiSSrS"^-"  •         S ' amount  of  $13,397 

Oncnnati  MNScron m  "-■ — ,      „».^*..,,«*  ^t  •o  c 
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STATEMENT  6— PROFIT  OR  LOSS  FROM  BUSINESS 
OR  PROFESSION 

Other  costs: 
Expenses  (2  pet.).  $212. 
ToUl  other  cosU.  $212. 

STATEMENT  7— MISCELLANEOUS  ITEMIZED 
DEDUCTIONS 

Est.  L.  P.  Weicker— Est.  Ux  deduction. 
$752. 

Total  miscellaneous  itemized  deductions. 
$752. 

Travel  expenses  away  from  home: 

Sec.  280A(f)(4){B)  trvl.  expense.  $12,800. 

Total  travel  expenses,  $12,800. 

Other  business  expenses: 

Dues  and  subscriptions.  $214. 

Entertainment.  $875. 

Gifts.  $353. 

Office  supplies  and  expenses.  $475. 

Flowers.  $118. 

Total  other  business  expenses,  $2,035. 

Summary  of  business  expenses: 

Total  travel  expenses.  $12,800. 

Total  other  business  expenses,  $2,035. 

Total  business  expenses— re  miscellaneous 
itemized  deductions.  $14,835. 

Total  to  schedule  A.  $15,587. 

STATEMENT  8— F<X)TNOTES 

General  note.— Pursuant  to  sec.  274-8  the 
taxpayer  elects  the  deduction  for  travel  ex- 
penses while  living  in  the  Washington,  D.C. 
area  based  on  256  congressional  days  at  $50 
totaling  $12,800.  Mortgage  interest  in  the 
and  real  estate  taxes  in 
the  amount  of  $2,535  are  also  claimed. 
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STATmnrr  •—cash  contributions  under 

$3,000 

Charities  qualifying  for  50  pet.  limitation: 

Red  Cross.  $25. 

Other  receipted  cash  contributions.  $460. 

Misc.  organized  charities.  $175. 

Total  cash  contributions  to  charities: 

Qualifying  for  50  pet.  limiutlon.  $660. 

Total  cash  contributions.  $660.« 


HOT  SPRINGS  NATIONAL  PARK, 
ARK. 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  knows  the  State  of  Arkansas  for 
its  beauty  and  the  friendly  spirit  of  its 
people  also  knows  Hot  Springs.  Situat- 
ed in  the  foothills  of  the  Ozark  Moun- 
tains, this  National  Park  is  the  crown 
jewel  in  a  rich  array  of  resourt  spots 
and  recreational  centers. 

We  are  proud  of  this  town,  and  we 
are  proud  that  it  has  been  a  National 
Park  and  a  major  attraction  for  many 
years.  Just  this  past  April  the  town 
celebrated  the  150th  anniversary  of 
Hot  Springs  Reservation. 

Now  it  has  come .  to  my  attention 
that  in  1981  Hot  Springs  was  the 
second  most  visited  National  Park  in 
the  Nation.  It  topped  such  famous 
landmarks  as  the  Grand  Teton.  Yo- 
semite,  and  even  Yellowstone.  In  fact, 
there  were  more  than  5  million  visitors 
to  Hot  Springs,  and  I  am  convinced 
that  after  seeing  this  choice  spot,  and 
meeting  its  people,  these  visitors  will 
come  back. 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  for  the 
Record  an  article  from  the  Arkansas 
Gazette  dealing  with  this  designation. 

The  article  follows: 
Hot  Springs  National  Park  Ranked  No.  2 
IN  1981  Visitors.  Tops  Even  Yellowstone 

Hot  Springs.— Hot  Springs  National  Park 
was  the  second  most  visited  national  park  in 
the  nation  In  1981.  topping  the  Grand 
Teton.  Yosemite  and  even  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park. 

There  were  5.301.944  visitors,  up  from 
5.369,638  visitors  In  1980.  The  Great  Smoky 
Mountains  National  Park  in  North  Carolina 
and  Tennessee,  with  12.006.847  visitors,  was 
the  most  popular  park  In  the  country,  the 
National  Park  Service  said. 

Hugh  Crenshaw,  assistant  manager  of  Hot 
Springs  National  Park,  said  Thursday  that 
visitors  are  counted  at  several  places  in  the 
Park's  4.778  acres.  There  are  traffic 
counters  on  Hot-Springs  Mountain  and 
West  Mountain,  electronic  eye  counters  at 
the  Visitor's  Center  at  Central  Avenue  and 
Reserve  Street  and  on  the  Grand  Prome- 
nade, and  records  are  kept  of  the  number 
using  the  bathhouses  and  campgrounds. 

The  same  methods  are  used  at  other 
parks.  Crenshaw  said.  In  the  Smoky  Moun- 
tains National  Park,  there  is  traffic  counter 
on  the  intersUte  highway  that  runs 
through  the  area,  he  said. 

Crenshaw  said  the  Hot  Springs  Park  Is  the 
only  one  mentioned  that  is  in  an  urban  area 
and  that  many  of  those  using  the  park  fa- 
cilities are  either  city  residents  or  tourists 
who  have  come  to  Hot  Springs  for  other  at- 
tractions, such  as  Oaklawn. 

"There  could  be  duplicated  counts,  but 
the  total  numbers  reflect  the  actual  use  of 
the  park  facilities."  Crenshaw  said.  "There 


are  somejpeople  who  use  the  bath  facilities 
who  do  Bot  use  drives.  Just  as  there  are 
some  whq  use  the  drives  that  do  not  use  the 
baths.' 

Crensh«w  said  the  Park  Service  could  not 
know  how  many  visitors  are  from  out  of  the 
city  unlets  a  survey  was  made  of  the  park 
users.  But  considering  the  population  of 
Hot  Spriags— about  35.000  people— most  of 
the  5.3  njillion  park  visitors  must  be  from 
out  of  town. 

I  Top  10  National  Parks 
Pollowlftg  the  Smoky  Mountains  and  Hot 
Springs  rtarks.  the  others.  In  order  of  visi- 
tors, are: 

Grand  teton  National  Park.  Wyo.;  Acadia 
National  f»ark.  Maine;  Rocky  Mountain  Na- 
tional Park,  Colo.;  Yosemite  National  Park. 
Calif.;  Grand  Canyon  National  Park.  Ariz.; 
Olympic  vatlonal  Park.  Wash.;  Hawaii  Vol- 
canoes National  Park;  and  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Pafk  in  Wyoming.  Idaho,  and  Mon- 
tana.* 


VOOATIONAL  EDUCATION 
I  WORKS 

•  Mr.  eAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1917.  Congress  enacted  one  of  the  ear- 
liest Peberal  grant  programs,  the 
Smith-HJighes  Act.  authorizing  $7  mil- 
lion for  vocational  education  in  agri- 
culture, I  trades,  and  industry,  and 
home  ecpnomics.  Subsequent  to  the 
passage  bt  the  Smith-Hughes  Act.  a 
series  of  Federal  legislative  enact- 
ments in|the  1940's  and  1950's  provid- 
ed further  financial  assistance  to  the 
States  fdr  vocational  education  pro- 
grams. But  the  beginning  point  for 
consideriftion  of  all  recent  Federal  ef- 
forts to  expand  and  improve  vocation- 
al education  is  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  jof  1963.  That  act  created  a 
permaneit  authority  for  Federal  as- 
sistance to  the  States  to  fund  broad 
types  of Jjob  training  for  youths  and 
adults  through  the  schools.  It  also 
sought  t^  update  and  upgrade  voca- 
tional coAirses  by  requiring  the  then- 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  to  fund  na- 
tional research,  experimental,  and  de- 
velopmental programs,  and  provided 
funds  to  the  States  for  the  construc- 
tion of  aiea  vocational  schools  and  for 
work-stu4y  programs. 

The  successes  of  the  1963  act,  and  its 
subsequent  amendments  can  be  seen 
in  greatly  increased  enrollments,  in 
greatly  {increased  expenditures'  of 
funds  for  vocational  education  from 
local,  St4te,  and  Federal  sources,  in 
the  expansion  in  the  number  and  vari- 
ety of  course  offerings  and  occupation- 
al training  areas,  and  in  the  employ- 
ment ratM  for  those  who  had  complet- 
ed vocational  education  programs.  E^n- 
rollment4  in  vocational  education  have 
increased!  by  more  than  100  percent  in 
the  last  10  years,  with  current  enroll- 
ment totaling  17  million  secondary, 
postsecondary,  and  adult  students. 
Currently  almost  half  of  all  students 
in  gradesjlO  to  12  are  enrolled  in  occu- 
pational programs. 

funding  of  vocational  educa- 
ncreased  in  absolute  dollars. 


Federa 
tion  has 


has  carried 
costs    and 
going  from 
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but  the  Feceral  share  of  total  spend- 
ing has  dedlined  from  19  percent  to 
less  than  9  percent  during  the  same 
lO-year  peril  >d.  State  and  local  funding 


the  burden  of  increased 
burgeoning  enrollments. 
Ian  overmatch  of  5  State 
and  local  dollars  to  1  Federal  dollar  in 
1972  to  an  estimated  13  to  1  ratio  in 
1979.  I 

The  Natiotial  Center  for  Education 
Statistics  his  recently  completed  its 
survey  of  thje  vocation  education  class 
of  1979,  concluding,  "Vocational  edu- 
cation prognims  are  apparently  fulfill- 
ing the  purpose  for  which  they  were 
intended:  Training  people  for  jobs." 
Unemployment  among  those  who  com- 
pleted secon|dary  vocational  programs 
in  1979  wa«  9.7  percent-far  lower 
than  the  16;5  percent  unemployment 
rate  among  lother  high  school  gradu- 
ates who  did  not  go  on  to  college.  Vo- 
cational graduates  of  2-year  colleges 
had  an  unefnployment  rate  of  5  per- 
cent, 2.3  percentage  points  lower  than 
the  unemployment  rate  for  16-  to  34- 
year-olds  in  the  general  population. 

Despite  thjs  overwhelming  evidence 
of  achievement  of  the  vocational  edu- 
cation progijams.  and  in  the  face  of 
rising  unemployment,  this  administra- 
tion seeks  l}o  curtail  this  successful 
program,  anti  eliminate  a  continuing 
Federal  rold  by  consolidating  It  with 
adult  education  programs  and  handing 
it  back  to  thi  States. 

I  am  a  firn^  believer  in  the  old  adage. 
"If  it  ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  Voca- 
tional educa<ion  ain't  broke.  This  Con- 
gress shoul<i  reject  the  administra- 
tion's efforts  to  tamper  with  an  eftec- 
tive  program! 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Nation- 
al Center  foii  Education  Statistics  Bul- 
letin describbg  the  results  of  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Data  System 
Survey  be  pWnted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point.    J 

The  buUetti  follows: 

[Prom  the  National  Center  for  Education 

Statistics  Bulletin.  April  1982] 

Students  With  Job  Training  More  Likely 

I  To  Land  Jobs 

Vocational  education  programs  are  appar- 
ently fulfllllnd  the  purpose  for  which  they 
were  intended^  training  people  for  Jobs.  Ac- 
cording to  preliminary  estimates  from  a 
1979-80  survey,  students  who  completed  vo- 
cational education  program  in  1979  had  a 
lower  unemplcfirment  rate  than  the  general 
population  of  their  peers.  Furthermore,  at 
two  of  three  different  education  levels,  stu- 
dents who  coijipleted  vocational  education 
programs  participated  In  the  labor  force  at 
generally  higher  rates  than  nonstudents  of 
a  similar  age.   J 

These  are  trie  findings  of  a  Vocational 
Education  Dat^  System  (VEDS)  survey  con- 
ducted by  the;  National  Center  for  Educa- 
tion Statistic^  (NCES).  The  survey  was 
taken  after  vocational  education  completers 
had  a  chance  ^o  put  their  new  Job  skills  to 
use.  In  all.  re«pondents  numbered  591.377 
secordary  completers.  112.616  postsecondary 
completers  an  a  114.267  adult  completers 
(table  1) 
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A  breakdown  by  education  level  reveals 
that  the  unemployment  rate  for  secondary 
completers,  at  10  percent  (table  2).  was  con- 
siderably lower  than  the  16.5  percent  unem- 
ployment rate  ■  for  the  general  population 
who  finished  high  school  in  1979  but  did  not 
enroll  In  college.  However,  secondary  com- 
pleters did  participate  In  the  labor  force  at  a 
slightly  lower  rate.  59  percent  (table  2)  to  64 
percent  respectively.  Another  34  percent  of 
secondary  completers  where  pursuing  addi- 
tional education,  while  7  percent  were  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

A  further  breakdown  by  education  level 
shows  completers  doing  as  well  as  or  better 
than  those  who  did  not  enroll  In  vocational 
education  programs.  In  this  case,  a  compari- 
son is  made  l)etween  completers  and  the 
general  population  aged  16  to  34  who  were 
not  enrolled  In  school.  At  the  postsecondary 
level,  83  percent  of  completers  participated 
in  the  labor  force  (table  2)  compared  to  81 
percent  of  the  general  population.  The  un- 
employment rate  was  5  percent  (table  2)  and 
7.3  percent  respectively.  An  additional  14 
percent  of  postsecondary  completers  were 
pursuing  additional  education.  Students  at 
this  level  are  defined  as  Individuals  pursuing 
an  associate  degree  at  a  regionally  accredit- 
ed Institution. 

At  the  adult  level,  completers  participated 
In  the  labor  force  at  an  89  percent  rate,  with 
unemployment  at  7  percent  (table  2).  Again, 
the  corresponding  rates  for  the  general  pop- 
ulation cited  earlier  were  81  percent  and  7.3 
percent  respectively.  Another  7  i>ercent  of 
adult  completers  were  pursuing  additional 


education.  At  this  level,  students  are  defined 
as    individuals    who    either   completed    or 
dropped  out  of  high  school  and  are  not  pur- 
suing an  associate  degree.* 
employment  status  category  definitions 

Employment  in  a  related  or  unrelated 
field.— Vfhether  or  not  a  student  was  em- 
ployed in  a  related  field  was  determined  by 
asking  the  completer  if  he  or  she  was  em- 
ployed in  a  field  related  to  training. 

Pursuing  additional  educaliorL— If  a  com- 
pleter indicated  that  he  or  she  was  pursuing 
additional  education,  that  completer  was 
counted  only  as  pursuing  additional  educa- 
tion, regardless  of  employment  status. 

Unemployed.— It  a  completer  Indicated 
that  he  or  she  was  not  currently  employed 
but  was  actively  seeking  employment,  that 
completer  was  counted  as  unemployed. 

Labor  force—The  population  employed  or 
actively  seeking  employment. 

Not  in  labor  force.— If  a  completer  Indicat- 
ed that  he  or  she  was  not  employed  and  was 
not  seeking  employment  and  not  pursuing 
additional  education  or  In  the  military,  that 
completer  was  counted  as  not  being  in  the 
labor  force. 

Labor  force  participation  rate.— The  pro- 
portion of  the  population  employed  or  ac- 
tively seeking  employment. 

Unemployment  rate.— The  proportion  of 
the  labor  force  who  are  unemployed. 

METHODOLOGY 

DaU  for  the  1979-80  follow-up  of  1978-79 
vocational  education  completers  were  col- 
lected  by   the   States.   Using   institutional 


■  Tlie  unemployment  rate  for  general  population 
u  of  October  1979  was  obtained  from  School  Woric 
Among  Youth.  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  Bureau 
of  Labor  SUtlstics.  January  1981. 


■Counts  individuals  enrolled  In  a  vocaUonal  edu- 
cation program  receiving  support  through  the  Vo- 
cational Education  Act. 


records,  each  State  sent  a  foUowup  form  to 
students  who  completed  a  vocational  educa- 
tion program.  Students  reported  their  em- 
ployment status  back  to  the  States  and 
States  then  aggregated  student  responses 
for  submission  to  the  Vocational  Education 
DaU  System  of  NCES. 

For  VEDS  follow-up,  SUtes  have  the 
option  of  sampling  Institutions.  For  each  of 
the  17  States  that  sampled  institutions,  the 
sample  data  were  used  to  obtain  a  t>ercent- 
age  distribution  by  employment  status.  This 
distribution  was  then  applied  to  the  total 
number  of  completers  obtained  from  the 
1978-79  VEDS  enrollment  survey.  Of  the  49 
States,  D.C.,  and  6  outlying  territories  that 
receive  Federal  vocational  education  funds. 
47  reported  completer  follow-up  data  at  the 
secondary  level;  37  reported  completer 
follow-up  data  at  the  postsecondary  level; 
and  32  reported  completer  follow-up  data  at 
the  adult  level.  Since  not  all  entities  have 
programs  at  each  level,  these  numbers  rep- 
resent State  response  rates  of  85  percent.  82 
percent  and  71  percent  for  each  level,  re- 
spectively. Among  those  not  reported  were 
several  large  States,  including  three  States 
with  secondary  completers  totaling  over 
500,000.  postsecondary  completers  number- 
ing over  19,000  and  adult  completers  num- 
bering over  16.000.  In  addition,  for  five 
States,  data  for  the  two  postsecondary 
levels  were  imputed.  Student  response  rates 
to  the  follow-up  form  were  approximately 
69  percent  for  secondary  level  completers, 
68  percent  for  postsecondary  level  com- 
pleters and  73  percent  for  the  adult  level 
completers.  This  report  was  t>ased  on  sum- 
mary status  of  completers  by  employment 
status  categories. 

The  tables  follow: 


TABIi  l.-NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  REPORTING  1978-79  COMPUTERS  Of  VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAMS  (VEA),  BY  EMPLOYMENT  STATUS  CATEGORY  AND  LEVEL,  1979-80 
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4.7 

100.0 

3.2 
41 
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TABLE  2— LABOR  FORCE  PARTICIPATION  RATE  AND  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT RATE  OF  INDIVIDUALS  WHO  COMPLETED  A 
VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  PROGRAM  IN  1978-79,  BY 

LEVEL,  1979-80 

Libor  forCI       iininrtw 

f^"'   USIttX 

SictmlKY  md  amiilelefs 58.5  9.7 

l>(stsKaiili(y  IwH  esmpHtHV 82.7  4.7 

Wult  md  cgmiMcn 18.7  6.7 


COST  OP  THE  B-IB  BOMBER 
PROGRAM 

•  Mr,  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  Wednes- 
day, the  General  Accounting  Office 
(GAO)  presented  evidence  that  the  ad- 
ministration underestimated  the  cost 
of  the  B-IB  bomber  program  by  as 


much  as  $6.2  billion  In  constant  dol- 
lars. 

The  true  costs  of  the  B-IB  program 
should  be  between  $22.5  billion  and 
$26.7  bUlion  in  fiscal  1981  dollars,  in- 
stead of  the  $20.5  billion  being  adver- 
tised, according  to  the  Defense  De- 
partment's own  internal  analyses 
given  to  the  OAO. 

It  was  disclosed  that,  in  order  to  arti- 
ficially reduce  the  projected  price  of 
the  B-IB,  the  administration  deviated 
from  established,  prudent  manage- 
ment and  budgeting  procedures,  ig- 
nored historical  weapons  development 
and  production  experience,  accepted 
overly  optimistic  cost  estimates  and 
omitted  costs  which  should  have  been 
Included  in  the  B-IB  program. 

The  conclusion  is  Inescapable  that 
the  American  people  are  being  sold  a 


bomber  which  not  only  is  unnecessary 
in  light  of  the  successes  of  the  Stealth 
bomber  program,  but  which  will  cost 
many  billions  more  than  is  being  ad- 
mitted. 

The  evidence  presented  by  GAO 
comes  from  independent  examinations 
of  the  B-IB  costs  by  two  special 
groups  in  the  Pentagon.  One,  the  cost 
analysis  improvement  group  (CAIG) 
in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, has  the  reputation  for  providing 
the  most  accurate  and  independent 
cost  estimates  in  the  Pentagon.  CAIG 
was  established  to  provide  independ- 
ent advice  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
to  counter  the  understandably  opti- 
mistic program  cost  estimates  submit- 
ted by  proponents  of  particular  weap- 
ons systems. 
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The  second  group  was  formed  by  the 
Air  Force  to  give  an  independent  cost 
assessment  (ICA)  of  the  estimate  pro- 
vided by  the  B-IB  program  office. 

Both  CAIG  and  ICA  rejected  the 
$20.5  billion  program  cost  estimate  by 
the  B-IB  office,  the  estimate  adopted 
by  the  administration,  on  two  grounds: 

First,  they  calculated  that  this 
figure  was  too  low.  even  if  the  deci- 
sions to  include  only  a  limited  number 
of  items  in  the  B-IB  program  were 
valid.  CAIG.  for  example,  disagreed 
with  the  Air  Force's  claim  that  $800 
million  could  be  saved  through  multi- 
year  procurement  of  the  B-IB. 

Both  CAIG  and  ICA  decided  the  Air 
Force's  assumptions  were  extremely 
optimistic  about  savings  possible 
through  increased  efficiencies  result- 
ing from  the  repeated  production  of 
the  air  frame  and  avionics  equipment. 
More  realistic  assumptions  about 
"learning  curves"  would  add  about  $2 
billion  to  the  program,  these  groups 
estimated. 

Second,  both  ICA  and  CAIG  esti- 
mated that  the  B-IB  program  cost  es- 
timate should  include  about  $1.4  bil- 
lion in  additional  costs  excluded  by 
the  administration  for  such  items  as 
aircrew  training  simulators  and  addi- 
tional maintenance  requirements. 

The  ICA  went  so  far  as  to  say  that 
the  excluded  items  "tjrpically  and  tra- 
ditionally" had  been  included  in  deter- 
mining costs  of  other  weapons  sys- 
tems, and  GAO  provided  evidence  that 
the  Air  Force  command  responsible 
for  the  B-IB  program,  its  Systems 
Command,  had  challenged  the  exclu- 
sion of  the  simulators  as.  and  I  quote: 

Counter  to  the  tenets  of  the  planning, 
programming,  and  budgeting  system  in 
which  all  the  components  of  weapons  sys- 
tems are  accumulated  in  a  single  program 
element  for  management  visibility. 

This  challenge  was  delivered  in  a 
September  11,  1981  message  from  the 
Systems  Command. 

ICA  also  criticized  the  decision  by 
the  administration  to  truncate  the  B- 
IB  flight  test  program.  ICA's  assess- 
ment of  the  1,000-hour  flight  test  pro- 
gram called  it  both  "high  risk"  and  in- 
complete and  recommended  a  1,300  to 
1,400  hour  testing  program. 

A  program  of  1.000  hours  of  developmen- 
tal flight  testing  will  provide  a  minimal 
amount  of  data  to  support  a  valid  ICX^  (Ini- 
tial Operating  Capability).  This  program  . . . 
has  a  relatively  high  degree  of  risk  and  only 
limited  physical  and  functional  weapon  cer- 
tification will  be  accomplished.  Pull  nuclear 
certification  will  not  be  complete,  and  no  cli- 
mate tests  will  be  done. 

Mr.  President,  these  findings  by 
CAIG  and  ICA  contradict  the  adminis- 
tration's repeated  assertions  that  the 
B-IB  will  cost  $20.5  billion. 

They  raise  serious  questions  about 
the  accuracy  of  testimony  by  adminis- 
tration officials  last  year.  Last  Novem- 
ber 5,  only  1  day  after  the  CAIG  re- 
ported   its   $26.7    billion   estimate.    I 


"That  ia 
What 


asked  defense  Secretary  Weinberger 
the  folk  wing: 

I  am  ir  Formed  that  our  own  independent 
Cost  Ani  lysis  Improvement  Group.  CAIG. 
just  this  ast  weekend  told  you  it  would  cost 
$27  to  $21  billion  for  the  B-IB. 

Secret  iry     Weinberger     responded. 


action- 
mental 
issuing 
to  concl 
liberatel 


incorrect  and  misleading." 
was  "incorrect  and  mislead- 
ing" wa^  the  testimony  the  adminis- 
tration gave  about  the  B-IB  program'? 
ultimate  costs— testimony  upon  which 
Congress  relied  in  approving  this  pro- 
gram. 

Since  |he  Department  of  Defense  re- 
peatedljl  refused  to  supply  informa- 
tion about  the  analyses  by  CAIG  and 
ICA  to] Congress,  GAO  was  able  to 
obtain  i\  only  after  threatening  court 
id  after  I  asked  the  Govem- 
Lffairs  Committee  to  consider 
subpena  for  it— I  am  forced 
ide  the  administration  is  de- 
trying  to  mislead  the  Senate 
and  the  American  people  about  the 
costs  of  the  B-IB  bomber. 

Before  approving  the  fiscal  1983  ap- 
propriat  ons  request  for  $4.7  billion 
for  seve  i  B-IB  aircraft,  I  think  Con- 
gress st  ould  hear  directly  from  the 
GAO  alout  the  CAIG  and  ICA  esti- 
mates, tnd  I  would  hope  the  Defense 
Appropi  iations  Subcommittee  will  call 
their  re|  iresentatives. 

I  hav(  written  to  the  chairman  of 
our  Am  ed  Services  Committee's  Stra- 
tegic Subcommittee  to  request  just 
such  a  hearing. 

Mr.  F^esident,  Congress  should  not 
take  another  step  forward  to  approve 
any  funis  for  the  B-IB  program  until 
the  maxiy  issues  raised  by  the  CAIG, 
ICA.  ani  GAO  information  are  satis- 
factoril]  resolved.* 


PERMIfiSION  FOR  THE  BUDGET 
COM]  IITTEE  TO  HAVE  UNtlL  6 
P.M.    TODAY  TO  FILE  REPORT 

Mr.  SJTEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Budget 
Commitjtee  may  have  until  6  p.m. 
today  to  file  a  conference  report. 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  majorit: ' 
ticipate  votes 
Monday.  After 
that  there  vrill 
There  is  no 
votes  before 
ticipated    t  lat 
before  4  o'c:  ock 


ORDEft    FOR    RECOGNITION    OF 
SEN4TOR  CHILES  ON  MONDAY, 
21.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
special  Order  entered  on  Monday,  June 
21,  for  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
ChilesI  for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obji  >ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


June  18,  1982 

leader  that  we  do  not  an- 

prior  to  4   o'clock  on 

that,  we  do  anticipate 

be  votes  on  Monday. 

order  that  there  not  be 

4  o'clock,  but  it  is  not  an- 
there    will    be    votes 


ORDER  I  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL 
MON]  )AY,  JUNE  21.  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
stand  in  reiess  until  the  hour  of  12 
noon  on  Mo  iday  next. 

The  PREi  SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectio  1,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  VNTIL  MONDAY,  JUNE 
21,  1982 

steVens 


Mr. 
there  be  nc 
before  the 
ance    with 
tered,  that 
until  Monday 


The  motit>n 
2:57  p.m 
Monday,  Jahuary 


Mr.    President,    if 

further  business  to  come 

Senate,  I  move,  in  accord- 

the   order   previously    en- 

Ihe  Senate  stand  in  recess 

next. 


was  agreed  to,  and,  at 

he  Senate  recessed  until 

21,  1982,  at  12  noon. 


1  rOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate .  rune  18,  1982: 

OfepARTMENT  OF  STATB 

George  W.  Landau,  of  Maryland,  a  Career 
Member  of  tlje  Senior  Foreign  Service,  class 
of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Ambassador 
Extraordinary  and  Plenit>otentiary  of  the 
United  State)  of  America  to  Venezuela. 

Richard  H.  Ellis,  of  Virginia,  for  the  rank 
of  Ambassador  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  tl  le  U.S.  Commissioner  on  the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R.j  Standing  Consultative  Com- 
mission. 

Department  or  Education 
Gary  L.  J<  nes.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Under 
Secretary    ol    Education,   vice   William    C. 
Clohan.  Jr.,  qesigned. 

FeoeraI.  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

James  Jay   Jackson,   of  Texas,   to   be  a 

ihe  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 

term  of  4  years  expiring  June 


June  18,  1982 
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Member  of 

Board  for  th^ 

30,  1986  (reappointment). 


Federal 


dIIediation  and  Conciliation 
Service 


order  of  procedure 

Mr.  afrEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there        Executive 
has  Iseeki  a  previous  announcement  by    the  Senate 


Kay  McMiirray,  of  Idaho,  to  be  Federal 
Mediation  aid  Conciliation  Director,  vice 
Kenneth  E.  iloffett. 


CONFIRMATIONS 

nominations  confirmed  by 
June  18,  1982: 


The  Judiciahy 


George  C.  Pratt,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
circuit  Judge  for  the  second  circuit  vice  Wil- 
liam H.  Timbers,  retired. 

Maurice  M.  Paul,  of  Florida,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Flori- 
da vice  Winston  E.  Arnow.  retired. 

John  W.  Potter,  of  Ohio,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  northern  district  of  Ohio, 
vice  William  K.  Thomas,  retired. 

Harold  M.  Pong,  of  Hawaii,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict judge  for  the  district  of  Hawaii,  vice 
Walter  Meheula  Heen. 

A.  J.  McNamara.  of  Louisiana,  to  be  U.S. 
district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of  Lou- 
isiana, vice  Edward  J.  Boyle.  Sr.,  retired. 
Department  op  JrsTicE 

William  C.  Whitworth,  of  South  Carolina, 
to  be  U.S.  Marshal  for  the  district  of  South 
Carolina  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice 
Andrew  J.  Chishom.  resigned. 

Francis  K.  Peo,  of  New  York,  to  be  U.S. 
Marshal  for  the  northern  district  of  New 
York  for  the  term  of  4  years  vice  Eugene 
Madden,  Jr. 

In  THE  Air  Force 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  John  T.  Chain,  Jr.,  161-28- 
5418FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following  officers  for  appointment  in 
the  Reserve  of  the  Air  Force  to  the  grade 
indicated,  under  the  provisions  of  chapters 
34,  831,  and  837.  title  10.  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Rudolph  D.  Bartholomew,  383- 
22-9659FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  States. 

Brig.  Gen.  LeRoy  R.  Bartman.  370-26- 
S862FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  William  J.  Davis.  318-26- 
0165FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Charles  K.  Evers.  410-38- 
8299FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  John  L.  Prance,  497-34- 
0479FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Arthur  U.  Ishimoto.  576-05- 
9823FG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Brig.  Gen.  Leslie  E.  Whitehead,  416-20- 
4200FG,  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

Col.  Lester  D.  Abston,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Ralph  E.  Bradford.  Jr.,  247-48- 
9026PG.  Air  National  Guard  of  the  United 

Col.  Alfred  B.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Claude  F.  Heath.  227-26- 1249PG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Harold  W.  Rudolph,  XXX-XX-XXXXPG. 
Air  National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

Col.  Milton  H.  Towne,  XXX-XX-XXXXFG,  Air 
National  Guard  of  the  United  States. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  fo  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  general 

Lt.  Gen.  Billy  M.  Minter.  XXX-XX-XXXXFR, 
U.S.  Air  Force. 


The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.   Gen.   Richard   E.   Merkling.   557-20- 
9153FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  Gen.  Earl  T.  O'Loughlin,  382-26- 
5822FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  to  the  grades  in- 
dicated, under  the  provisions  of  chapter  36. 
title  10  of  the  United  Stated  Code: 


7'o  6c  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    John    A.    Collins. 
2485FR,  U.S.  Air  Force,  Chaplain. 


026-24- 


To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.    Stuart    E.    Barstad,    XXX-XX-XXXXFR. 
U.S.  Air  Force,  Chaplain. 

The  following-named  officer  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  under  the  provi- 
sions of  chapter  36,  title  10  of  the  United 
States  Code: 

To  be  major  general 
Brig.    Gen.    Gerald    L.    Prather.    256-48- 
8510FR.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

In  the  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Maj.  Gen.  Richard  L.  Prillaman.  236-36- 
0074,  U.S.  Army. 

The  following  officer  for  appointment  as  a 
Reserve  commissioned  officer  in  the  Adju- 
tant General's  Corps,  Army  National  Guard 
of  the  United  States,  Reserve  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  sections  S93(a)  and  3392: 

7*0  be  major  general 

Brig.  Gen.  Robert  P.  Ensslin.  Jr..  579-30- 
4428.  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States. 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  1370: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Robert  Haldane,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  age 
87.  U.S.  Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  Howard  Francis  Stone,  447-32- 
5655.  U.S.  Army. 

In  the  Navy 

Adm.  Bobby  Ray  Irunan,  U.S.  Navy,  age 
51.  for  appointment  to  the  grade  of  admiral 


on  the  retired  list  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
slor,s  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
1370. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  reassigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  601: 

7*0  be  iHce  admiral 

Vice  Adm.  Lee  Baggett.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX./ 
1110,  U.S.  Navy. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 

The  following-named  officers,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned,  or  reassigned,  to 
positions  of  importance  and  responsibility 
designated  by  the  President  under  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 
Lt.  Gen.  John  H.  Miller.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 

Marine  Corps. 
Maj.   Gen.   William  R.  Maloney.   187-20- 

9074,  U.S.  Marine  Corps. 
Maj.  Gen.  William  H.  Fitch.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 

U.S.  Marine  Corps. 

In  the  Air  Force 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Salva- 
tore  F.  Giannotta.  to  be  colonel,  and  ending 
John  L.  Wilson,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  on  June  2.  1982.  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  8.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Donald 
S.  Abel,  to  be  determined,  and  ending  James 
H.  Young,  to  the  determined,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  June 
3,  1982.  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  8.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Galen  J. 
Rose,  to  be  determined,  and  ending  Juanita 
K.  Sheeley.  to  be  determined,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  on  June 
3.  1982,  and  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  8.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Alfred 
G.  Aldridge.  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant  colonel, 
and  ending  Francis  L.  Mcinnis.  to  be  lieuten- 
ant colonel,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  June  14.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Leroy  P. 
Ache,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  David  S. 
Wiesenfeld,  to  be  colonel,  which  nomina- 
tions were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  14.  1982. 

In  the  Army 

Army  nominations  beginning  John  W. 
Carney,  to  be  major,  and  ending  Robert  A. 
Reichert,  to  be  second  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  May  24.  1982. 

Army  nominations  t>eginning  Anthony 
Frigeri,  to  be  colonel,  and  ending  Ronald  W. 
Orso.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  24.  1982. 

In  the  Marine  Corps 
Marine  Corps  nominations  beginning  Glen 
D.  Montgomery.  Jr.,  to  be  second  lieutenant, 
and  ending  Neal  H.  Zendle.  to  be  second 
lieutenant,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  on  June  2.  1982.  and 
appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record  of 
June  8,  1982. 
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Navy  nominations  beginning  Michael  Clif- 
ford Aaby,  to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and 
ending  David  Jay  Wright,  to  be  lieutenant 
commander,  which  nominations  were  re- 
ceived by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the 
CoifGRBSsioNAL  Recoro  Of  May  21, 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Eugene  M. 


Abler,  to  Ibe  ensign,  and  ending  Joseph  Cop- 
pola, to  l^e  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  CoNOiiEssiONAL  Record  of  May  24,  1982. 
Navy  tominations  beginning  Peter  H. 
Cressy,  tf  be  commander,  and  ending  Rich- 
ard E.  Webb,  to  be  ensign,  which  nomina- 
tions weae  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 


peared  in   the 
May  24, 1982. 

Navy  nominations 
Kniff.  to  be 
Lindgren,  IV, 
tlons  were  received 
peared   in   tqe 
June  14,  1982 
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H.R.  6054 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  April  1, 
1982,  a  bill  was  introduced  in  both  this 
House  and  the  Senate  (H.R.  6054  and 
S.  2330)  to  implement  the  recommen- 
dation of  the  Gold  Commission  and 
offer  the  American  people  a  free 
choice  to  use  a  bullion-weight  gold 
coin  in  business  and  finance.  The  opin- 
ion of  the  Gold  Commission  supported 
the  idea  of  competition  between  this 
new  "American  Eagle"  coinage  and 
our  present  system  of  purely  fiduciary 
currency. 

Some  Members  have  expressed  skep- 
ticism about  this  proposal.  On  the  one 
side,  arguments  ^re  made  in  favor  of 
competition  in  many  lines  of  business: 
transportation.  communications, 

energy,  et  cetera.  Yet,  the  logic  of 
competition  is  not  extended  to  the 
most  important  area  of  our  economic 
life— monetary  policy.  On  the  other 
side,  advocates  of  the  gold  standard 
for  numy.  many  years  have  called  for  a 
"gold  dollar,"  or  fixing  the  price  of  the 
dollar  in  terms  of  gold.  This  idea  has 
been  resisted  by  mainstream  econo- 
mists because  they  believe  central 
planning  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  be  superior  to  the  free  market 
process,  which  gold  would  sustain. 

This  proposal  of  the  Crold  Commis- 
sion to  permit  a  free  competition  be- 
tween gold  coins  and  paper  dollars  will 
put  the  Federal  Reserve  System  to  a 
genuine  market  test— if  the  American 
people  choose  to  turn  in  their  paper 
dollars  for  gold  coins  at  the  Treasury, 
it  would  be  a  clear  signal  that  "mone- 
tary policy"  was  not  in  tune  with  the 
wishes  of  the  people. 

I  want  to  submit  for  consideration 
by  my  colleagues  the  following  address 
by  Joe  Cobb,  Executive  Director  of  the 
Choice  in  Ciurency  Commission, 
which  explains  in  more  detail  why  we 
need  competition  in  our  monetary 
system,  and  why  competition  could 
bring  down  interest  rates  and  help  our 
Nation  recover  from  this  present  eco- 
nomic crisis. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Business  Econo- 
mists. This  address  was  given  before 
the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Fi- 
nance Association.  April  23,  1982,  in 
Jacksonville,  Fla.  The  Eastern  Finance 
Association  is  the  professional  society 
for  college  and  imiversity  professors  of 
finance,   monetary   theory,   and   eco- 


nomics  in   the   eastern   part   of   the 
United  States. 

cttrrenct  compettnom— a  soltttion  to 

Inflation  and  High  Interest  Rates 

(By  Joe  Cobb) 

The  first  coin-dipping  in  history  was  done 
in  classic  antiQulty,  but  the  first  inflation 
and  experiment  with  wage  and  price  con- 
trols occurred  in  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
Greeks  were  known  to  debase  their  coinage, 
but  the  Phoenician  traders  went  from  city 
to  city  and  good  specie  coinage  was  demand- 
ed for  trade.  Debased  coinage  always  de- 
clined in  value  against  good,  competitive 
coins. 

By  the  time  of  Nero  and  Diocletian,  how- 
ever, the  Roman  Empire  had  established  a 
monopoly  for  Caesar's  coin  thoughout  the 
commercial  world.  When  the  denarius  was 
debased,  the  response  of  the  market  was  to 
require  more  and  more  denarii  for  goods 
and  services,  and  the  appearance  was  estab- 
lished that  "prices  increased"  rather  than 
"money  depreciated." 

The  famous  dictum  known  as  Oresham's 
Law,  "bad  money  drives  out  good  money,"  is 
only  true  when  there  is  a  fixed  price  be- 
tween good  and  bad  money.  If  the  law  re- 
quires a  merchant  to  accept  both  paper 
greenbacks  and  silver  dollars  at  an  equal 
rate,  the  merchant  will  soon  find  that 
nobody  is  paying  him  in  silver  doUan.  Only 
greenbadu  will  be  offered  In  exchange  for 
groceries,  clothing,  hardware,  etc  People 
will  keep  the  silver  coins  at  home,  waiting 
for.  the  day  when  they  might  be  needed  for 
survival. 

As  in  ancient  Oreece,  however,  when  mer- 
chants and  laborers  can  discriminate  against 
bad  money,  a  dual  price  system  develops. 
There  are  prices  quoted  In  gold  or  silver 
coins,  and  higher  prices  In  terms  of  govern- 
ment pv>er.  A  merchant  will  simply  raise 
the  price  in  terms  of  "bad  money"  untU  he 
is  satisfied  that  accepting  it  in  trade  won't 
cause  him  to  lose  his  capital  in  the  transac- 
tion. Of  course,  he  doesn't  want  to  hold  the 
"bad  money"  very  long.  The  rule  is,  spend  it 
as  fast  as  possible— while  keeping  the  gold 
and  silver  coins  as  the  store  of  value. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  HIGH  IRRHnT  RATES 

The  money  of  a  nation  is  supposed  to 
serve  three  basic  functions:  as  a  medium  of 
exchange,  store  of  value,  and  unit  of  ac- 
count (or  "standard"  of  value).  As  a  medium 
of  exchange,  anything  that  merchants  or 
woikers  will  accept  as  payment  can  serve  to 
facilitate  barter.  They  might  accept  part  of 
the  product  of  labor,  or  any  commodity  that 
can  be  easily  subdivided.  As  a  store  of  value, 
only  durable  goods  would  be  desired  because 
anything  that  is  perishable  might  rot  or 
rust  away. 

It  Is  particularly  as  an  accounting  unit,  or 
"standard."  that  the  precious  metals  are  su- 
perior, because  the  possibility  of  fraud  is  re- 
duced. An  ounce  of  gold  Is  still  an  oimce  of 
gold  even  centuries  after  a  promise  to  pay 
has  been  contracted.  The  concept,  "ounce  of 
gold,"  has  a  definite  meaning.  In  today's  fi- 
nancial maikets,  however,  you  can't  made  a 
long-term  contract  in  terms  of  "dollars"  and 
have  any  confidence  that  the  term  will 
mean  the  same  thing  in  the  future. 

High  interest  rates  are  simply  the  way  in 
which  nervous  lenders  protect  themselves 


against  a  loss.  A  lender  who  does  not  charge 
a  high  enough  interest  rate  could  very  well 
end  up  with  fewer  real  goods  and  services  on 
the  date  of  repayment  than  he  lent  In  the 
first  place.  Yet,  high  interest  rates  today 
are  destroying  the  long-term  capital  mar- 
kets. Corporations  are  unable  to  finance 
long-term  investment  'hrojects  in  a  market 
with  unstable,  impredictable,  interest  rates. 
Pension  funds,  non-profit  institutions,  and 
bondholders  in  general  have  seen  a  gigantic 
slice  taken  from  their  total  wealth  in  the 
past  few  years  due  to  the  sudden  doubling 
of  interest  rates  in  the  1970s.  The  market 
value  of  bonds  has  plummeted. 

The  turbulence  in  the  financial  markets  is 
far  more  destructive,  however,  than  the  ex- 
perience with  capital  losses  would  indicate. 
Ludwig  von  Mises  demonstrated  in  "Social- 
ism" (1922)  that  we  cannot  have  an  efficient 
economic  sjrstem  without  free  capital  mar- 
kets, because  the  relative  prices  of  capital 
Investments  cannot  be  assessed  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  market  process.  What  has  been 
identified  as  a  loss  in  America's  productivity 
is  not  so  much  due  to  "lazy"  or  "overpaid" 
workers  as  to  the  growing  ineffidency  of 
our  capital  markets— due  to  the  legal-tender 
monopoly  for  an  unstable,  undefined  mone- 
tary unit. 

INSTABILITT  FROM  CENTRAL  PLANNING 

In  almost  every  sector  of  economic  theory, 
except  monetary  policy,  economists  agree 
that  the  competitive  market  process  is  supe- 
rior to  centralized  government  planning. 
Yet.  in  monetary  policy  the  role  of  govern- 
ment is  not  only  conceded,  but  advocated! 
Milton  Friedman's  proposal  for  a  "stable 
growth  in  the  supply  of  money"  is  Just  one 
response  to  an  assumption  that  the  free 
market  can't  develop  a  monetary  system 
that  is  self -regulating.  Since,  as  Prof.  Fried- 
man observes,  the  Federal  Reserve  System 
is  not  competent  to  exercise  discretion  in 
monetary  policy,  the  "steady  as  you  go"  rule 
is  his  solution. 

The  "steady  Increase"  rule,  known  as 
Monetarism,  has  been  developed  by  statisti- 
cal measurements  of  historical  episodes  of 
inflation,  recession,  economic  growth,  etc. 
Its  key  assumption  is  that  the  demand  for 
money  is  relatively  stable,  and  therefore  the 
supply  of  money  should  be  kept  stable  by 
the  central  planners.  If  you  believe  in  cen- 
tral planning,  this  idea  might  have  some 
appeal.  Yet,  there  are  two  very  good  reasons 
to  look  away  from  any  central  planning  in 
monetary  policy:  (i),  there  is  ample  evidence 
that  central  planners  blow  with  the  political 
winds,  and  this  exiiectation  alcme  explains 
why  private  investors  expect  the  Reagan 
Administration  to  lose  control  of  its  defldt. 
Interest  rates,  and  inflation:  and  (11)  central 
planning  in  any  sector  of  the  free  market 
economy  is  contradictory  to  the  fimdamen- 
tal  principles  of  human  action,  which  tell  us 
that  a  market  process  is  the  only  way  to  dis- 
cover economic  values— in  this  case,  the  rel- 
ative supply  and  demand  for  real  balances. 
MUton  Friedman's  "steady  increase  "  rule  is 
based  on  historical  studies.  Only  a  blind 
faith  in  it  can  make  it  relevant  to  the 
future,  and  since  it  makes  no  direct  use  of 
the  principles  of  individual  human  decision- 
making, it  is  not  consistent  with  praxeologi- 
cal  knowledge. 
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In  the  19th  century,  the  gold  standard  was 
E  market-related  way  of  determining  the 
relative  supply  and  demand  for  real  bal- 
ances. If  the  Bank  of  England  over-expand- 
ed the  supply  of  pounds  sterling,  the  British 
subjects  who  received  more  banknotes  than 
they  wanted  to  hold  could  turn  them  in  for 
coin  and  create  an  "internal  drain"  on  the 
Bank.  If  foreign  trade  was  bringing  more 
goods  to  England  than  Britons  were  selling 
abroad,  the  Bank  might  experience  an  "ex- 
ternal drain"  against  its  gold  reserves.  By 
observing  the  movement  of  coin  into  and 
out  of  the  Bank  of  England's  vaults,  the 
Governors  of  the  Bank  could  judge  whether 
monetary  policy  was  too  tight  or  too  loose. 
Indeed,  since  they  didn't  have  accura'^e 
"money  supply"  statistics  in  the  19th  centu- 
ry, the  quantity  movements  under  a  gold 
standard  were  the  only  information  the 
Bank  could  possess.  In  the  20th  century,  the 
more  plentiful  accumulation  of  statistics 
has  generated  a  pretense  of  knowledge 
about  the  "money  supply."  but  tuiyone  who 
works  with  the  statistics  knows  that  they 
are  not  anywhere  nearly  as  reliable  as  most 
experts  like  to  pretend. 

The  19th  century  Bank-of-England  form 
of  the  gold  standard  broke  down  with  the 
First  World  War.  Various  attempts  to  bring 
back  increasingly  flexible  forms  of  it  at  the 
Oenoa,  and  later  Bretton  Woods,  confer- 
ences proved  to  be  politically  and  economi- 
cally flawed.  These  were  attempts  to  wed 
centralized  economic  planning  with  a 
market-controlled  commodity,  and  when- 
ever the  market  failed  to  obey  the  planners, 
the  market  was  dispensed  with.  The  last 
straw  was  the  Executive  Order  of  Richard 
Nixon  on  August  15,  1971.  Today  our  capital 
markets  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System— the  central  macroeconomic 
planning  agency  of  the  United  States. 

Today's  high  interest  rates  are  not  so 
much  due  to  the  deficit  that  President 
Reagan  put  in  his  FY  1983  budget  to  Con- 
gress, but  due  instead  to  the  fear  of  poten- 
tial Federal  Reserve  actions  in  response  to 
the  deficit!  The  free  market  cannot  survive 
a  permanent  climate  of  fear. 

A  FREE  MARKET  SOLUTIOIf  POR  MONETARY 
POUCY 

In  a  Utopian  world,  there  would  be  an 
international  form  of  money  that  would  be 
used  in  international  and  domestic  com- 
merce alike.  It  might  perhaps  be  called  the 
"gold  gram."  or  the  "gold  ounce,"  to 
embody  the  principle  of  Justice  in  economic 
affairs  expressed  by  natural-rights  philoso- 
pher John  Locke  in  1695:  the  monetary  unit 
"should  be  a  definite  weight  of  bullion, 
which  must  not  be  altered."  > 

Obligations  in  the  capital  markets  would 
enjoy  a  security  that  no  government  could 
impair,  because  even  though  a  government 
might  have  the  power  to  change  the  defini- 
tion of  "one  dollar"  or  "one  franc,"  it  would 
not  escape  ridicule  if  it  tried  to  change  the 
definition  of  "one  ounce,"  and  under  the 
International  System  of  Units,  no  govern- 
ment has  the  legal  power  to  change  the  def- 
inition of  "one  gram."  The  United  States 
signed  that  treaty  in  1878  and  adopted  the 
international  system  of  weights  and  meas- 
ures as  the  only  official  standard  in  1893. 
Even  though  the  power  "to  coin  money"  is 
granted  to  Congress  in  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion—and has  been  abused— the  ability  to 
impair  contracU  Is  specifically  denied  Con- 
gress in  Article  I,  Section  9,  so  a  bullion- 
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weight  conti  act  would  have  a  very  different 
standing  in  ^urts  than  a  dollar-denominat- 
ed contract. 

The  only  {obstacle  today,  in  the  United 
States,  to  bialion-weight  contracts  is  a  little- 
known  provMtlon  in  the  Coinage  Act  of  1792 
that  says:  '^The  money  of  account  of  the 
United  Stat#s  shall  be  expressed  in  dollars 
.  .  .  and  all  accounts  in  the  public  offices 
and  all  prodeedings  in  the  courts  shall  be 
kept  and  had  in  conformity  with  this  regu- 
lation." »  In  the  days  before  the  Civil  War, 
and  the  lat«r  creation  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System,  the  use  of  "dollars"  to  meas- 
ure tax-liabilities  and  to  evaluate  claims  and 
damages  in  court  cases  was  innocuous 
enough— aft«r  all,  the  "dollar"  was  just  a 
government  trademark  for  a  certain  weight 
of  silver  (lt92-1900)  or  gold  (1900-1933). 
But  today,  tf  1  that  is  left  is  the  trademark 
itself— and  kigh  interest  rates  and  short- 
term  maturities  in  the  capital  markets  tell 
us  that  a  tf'owing  fear  of  the  honorable 
Governors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  is  abroad 
in  the  land.  ! 

The  world,  however,  is  not  a  Utopian 
place.  The  proposals  to  abolish  the  Federal 
Reserve  are  not  taken  seriously  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.  President  Reagan  may  from  time 
to  time  critlaize  the  Chairman  of  the  Feder- 
al Reserve,  but  there  is  no  serious  attention 
given  to  the  idea  of  eliminating  his  Job.  The 
United  SUtes  Gold  Commission,  in  its  final 
report  issued  to  Congress  on  March  31, 1982. 
did  not  propose  any  plan  to  establish  a  con- 
vertible "gqld  dollar"  that  would  have 
begim  to  handcuff  the  Federal  Reserve. 

What  the  Cold  Commission  did  propose  to 
Congress,  however,  contains  the  seeds  of  a 
competitive  tnonetary  system.  The  commis- 
sioners recoaimended  a  new  American  bul- 
lion-weight ooinage.  It  is  not  supposed  to  be 
"legal  tender."  in  the  sense  that  a  dollar-de- 
nominated (Alligation  could  be  paid  in  gold 
coin:  but  the  Commissioners  agreed  that  a 
contract  written  in  terms  of  "ounces,  of 
gold"  should  be  paid  in  gold  coins,  not  in 
"dollars."  l£  the  dollar  continues  to  be  a 
poor  store  of  value,  and  an  untruthful  unit 
of  account  for  the  long-term  capital  mar- 
kets, the  American  "gold  ounce"  could 
become  the  coinage  of  preference  in  the 
free  market. 

Most  important,  the  free  market  it^lf 
would  be  able  to  make  its  selection— not  the 
government  or  the  central  planning  authori- 
ties. There  are,  of  course,  many  technical 
details  to  be  worked  out.  If  a  competition  is 
desired  between  gold  coins  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Accounting  Unit  Dollars,  perhaps  it 
would  be  ev«n  superior  to  permit  contracts 
in  the  United  SUtes  courts  to  be  adjudicat- 
ed and  awarded  In  terms  of  Swiss  francs,  Ca- 
nadian dollars,  German  nuu-ks,  etc.  Freedom 
of  choice  and  the  competition  of  an  open 
market  always  makes  our  system  work 
better!  There  Is  evidence  that  the  secret  of 
the  Swiss  franc's  sUbillty  is  the  free  compe- 
tition it  facts  In  the  Swiss  banking  system 
(the  Swiss  "tooney  supply"  is  not  as  stable 
as  the  U.S.  "tnoney  supply"). 

The  possi9ility  of  a  competition  between 
different  kitids  of  money  in  the  United 
States  could  end  inflation.  If  the  Governors 
of  the  Federal  Reserve  no  longer  enjoy  a 
monopoly  for  their  greenbacks,  they  would 
no  longer  be  able  to  collect  a  monopoly 
profit— In  the  form  of  the  shrinking  value  of 
their  monoDoly  money.  A  clear  illustration 
of  how  this  competition  might  affect  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  can  be  seen  in  the 
case  of  the  Postal  Service.  Before  there  was 
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any  competition,  and  still  today  in  protected 
areas  such  as  pome  delivery,  the  Postal 
Service  is  famout  for  its  inefficiency.  Yet,  in 
the  area  of  "Express  Mail"  it  is  able  to  per- 
form. In  this  sertice  there  are  competitors- 
Federal  Express.  Emery  Air  Freight,  and 
Purolator  Courier. 

A  growing  body  of  economic  research  indi- 
cates that  the  problems  with  our  monetary 
and  banking  system  can  be  traced  to  a  grow- 
ing trend  toward  government  regulation  in 
the  past  100  years.  The  issue  of  deregula- 
tion has  been  proposed  as  a  solution  in 
transportation,  ^energy,  and  communica- 
tions. Why  not  monetary  policy?  Why 
should  the  Federal  Reserve  enjoy  the  privi- 
leges of  a  legal-iender  monopoly?  The  ab- 
sence of  a  Justification,  and  the  clear  evi- 
dence from  anci^t  Greece  to  modem  times 
that  competition)  in  currencies  can  be  bene- 
ficial, could  lead  to  the  most  fundamental, 
evolutionary  trtmsformation  in  modem 
times.* 
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HON.  JAMES  M.  JEFFORDS 

•r  VERMONT 
IN  THE  HOUsk  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thundky,  June  17.  1982 


•  Mr.  JEFFOpiDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
honor  of  Natibnal  Orchestra  Week  I 
would  like  to  |  share  with  my  fellow 
Members  some  information  about  Ver- 
mont's orchestras. 

The  Vermon^  Symphony  Orchestra 
is  the  oldest  State  symphony  in  the 
United  States.]  It  was  started  back  in 
1934  with  60  players,  40  of  whom  were 
amateurs.  Onei  of  these  original  mem- 
bers was  a  barber,  another  was  a  scrap 
dealer.  A  mail; carrier,  a  paper  hanger 
and  18  womeil  also  played  that  first 
year. 

Now,  the  ore  hestra  is  a  fully  profes- 
sional ensemble  that  still  maintains 
the  tradition  of  traveling  extensively 
through  Verment's  rolling  hills  to  play 
to  enthusiastic  audiences.  Maestro 
Efrain  Guigui  'has  conducted  the  Ver- 
mont Sympholny  Orchestra  to  great 
heights  for  tht  past  9  years.  This  fine 
quality  has  earned  the  symphony  nu- 
merous grants  from  the  National  En- 
dowments for  ^the  Arts,  the  Vermont 
Council  on  th^  Arts,  and  the  State  of 
Vermont. 

Vermont  is  lalso  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  fine  youth  orchestra.  This  or- 
chestra was  founded  in  1963  in  order 
to  give  the  young  people  of  our  State 
the  opportunity  to  play  in  a  large 
group.  No  single  school  had  a  large 
enough  student  population  to  support 
an  orchestra.   I 

The  Vermor*  Youth  Orchestra  has 
played  at  the  Keimedy  Center  here  in 
Washington.  p.C.,  it  has  a  10-day 
music  camp  Ihat  attracts  students 
from  the  nortneastem  portions  of  the 
United  States,  |and  performs  extensive- 
ly throughout  [the  State.  It  receives  its 
funds  from  private  donations  and  a 
matching  graht  from  the  Vermont 
Coimcil  on  thci  Arts. 
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Both  of  these  orchestras  have  pro- 
vided Vermonters  with  entertainment 
and  the  chance  to  enjoy  strains  of 
Bach  and  Bartok  carried  on  country 
breezes.  Our  State  is  not  large,  and 
has  no  large  cities.  For  us  to  have 
within  our  boundaries  not  one  but  two 
orchestras  of  high  quality  is  truly  re- 
markable. Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to 
extend  my  thanks  and  best  wishes  to 
the  Vermont  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  the  Vermont  Youth  Orchestra. 

Thank  you  Mr.  Speaker .• 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

REVISITING  THE  WINDOW  OP 
VULNERABILITY 


FLOOD  DAMAGE  PREVENTION 
FOR  1981 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROBERIVS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  year  a  dis- 
pute has  existed  between  upper  basin 
States  and  lower  basin  States  over  the 
control  of  water  resources  flowing 
down  the  Missouri  River.  For  the  ben- 
efit of  my  colleagues.  I  would  like  to 
emphasize  the  amount  of  benefits  that 
the  downstream  States  have  received 
and  are  receiving,  and  the  lack  of  de- 
velopment in  South  Dakota. 

Recently,  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  released  the  1981  figures 
of  flood  prevention  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  water  management  facili- 
ties located  in  the  upper  basin  States. 
A  total  of  $111  million  of  flood  damage 
was  prevented  in  1981,  bringing  the 
total  for  the  past  32  years  to  over  $2.1 
billion. 

The  Bureau's  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
basin  program  alone  is  credited  with 
preventing  $19.5  million  in  losses  in 
1981.  Four  of  the  six  dams  in  the  Pick- 
Sloan  system  are  located  in  South 
Dakota,  and  for  those  dams  South 
Dakota  sacrificed  over  520,000  acres  of 
prime  bottomland. 

Lase  week,  on  June  8,  this  body 
began  the  process  of  repaying  South 
Dakota  for  that  sacrifice,  by  passing 
my  bill,  H.R.  4347.  to  provide  for 
South  Dakota  water  development.  We, 
in  South  Dakota,  will  never  begrudge 
those  in  the  downstream  States  for 
the  benefits  they  receive,  such  as  pre- 
vention of  severe  flooding.  That  was  a 
major  intent  of  the  1944  Flood  Con- 
trol Act,  but  the  development  that 
South  Dakota  and  other  upper  basin 
States  have  not  received  was  also  a 
major  intent  of  the  act,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue to  do  all  I  can  to  fulfill  that  com- 
mitment.* 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OPCALIFORinA 
IN  THE  HOtJSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  the  worldwide  plea  for  an 
end  to  the  United  States-Soviet  nucle- 
ar arms  race  continues,  it  is  useful  for 
us  to  recall  why  the  arms  race  is  heat- 
ing up.  Essentially,  leaders  in  both  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  convinced  that  they  must  either 
continue  their  nuclear  arms  buildup 
for  self-defense,  or  for  gaining  the 
strategic  upper  hand. 

It  does  not  really  matter  anymore 
who  is  to  blame.  One  can  look  at 
recent  Soviet  initiatives  and  blame 
them.  Or  one  can  look  at  the  record 
and  the  rhetoric  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, which  calls  for  nuclear  supe- 
riority, and  blame  them.  In  truth  one 
should  look  to  the  earliest  days  of  the 
nuclear  age  and  the  cold  war,  and 
blame  everyone  involved  from  that 
day  to  this,  because  all  share  in  the 
blame. 

Today,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  the  world  demand  an  end 
to  this  madness,  and  finally  those  in 
power  are  listening.  Now  that  the  un- 
acceptability  of  a  nuclear  war  is  again 
being  considered,  the  more  abstract 
concepts  of  "superiority"  and  "vulner- 
ability" need  to  be  reexamined  as  well. 

PRXSIDDrT  EMERITUS  OF  MIT 

One  of  the  best  lay  descriptions  of 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  nuclear 
capabilities  I  have  seen  was  recently 
written  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wiesner, 
former  Presidential  science  adviser 
and  the  former  chairman  of  the  Advi- 
sory Committee  for  the  Congressional 
Office  of  Technology  Assessment.  In 
this  brief  article,  which  I  will  insert  in 
the  Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  these 
remarks,  Dr.  Wiesner  makes  it  perfect- 
ly clear  that  the  United  States  is  not 
vulnerable  to  a  Soviet  first  strike.  The 
only  thing  we  are  vulnerable  to  is 
mutual  suicide,  as  we  have  been  for 
the  last  several  decades. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  highly  recommend 
the  following  article  to  my  colleagues. 
I  especially  urge  my  colleagues  who 
fear  Soviet  nuclear  superiority  to 
review  the  logic  and  wisdom  of  Dr. 
Wiesner's  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  AtlanUc  Monthly,  July  1982] 

RijBSiAR  ARS  American  Cafabiuties 

(By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 

(Jerome  B.  Wiesner.  Institute  professor 
and  president  emeritus  of  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology,  served  as  special  as- 
sistant to  President  Kennedy  for  science 
and  technology.) 

Over  the  past  thirty  years,  the  nuclear- 
arms  race  has  been  propelled  by  political 
tensions,  by  technical  innovations,  and  by 
rivalries    inside    the    governments    of    the 
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United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  at 
the  moment,  on  the  American  side  one  over- 
riding concern  promotes  the  buildup  of  nu- 
clear weapons— the  fear  that  the  United 
States  might  be  denied  its  ability  to  inflict  a 
devastating  retaliatory  blow  if  the  Soviet 
Union  struck  first.  This  fear  presiunes  that 
a  nuclear  war,  far  from  being  an  act  of 
mutual  annihilation,  might  be  a  controlla- 
ble, survivable,  even  "wlnnable"  encounter, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  better 
equipped  than  the  United  States  to  prevail 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

Such  an  anxiety,  if  well  grounded,  would 
compel  any  responsible  American  leader  to 
search  seriously  for  new  nuclear-weapons 
projects,  beginning  with  the  MX  missile  and 
perhaps  extending  to  antiballlstic-mlssile 
systems  and  greater  efforts  for  civil  defense, 
in  the  hope  of  redressing  the  balance.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  of  course,  is  push- 
ing ahead  on  several  such  fronts  and  says 
that  it  cannot  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  for  reductions  in  strategic  weap- 
ons unless  we  first  show  our  determination 
to  increase  American  strength.  Even  if  the 
strategic-arms-reductlon  talks  (START) 
that  President  Reagan  has  proposed  eventu- 
ally lead  to  an  agreement,  that  welcome  de- 
velopment would  not  come  sooner  than  sev- 
eral years  from  now.  In  the  meantime, 
American  policy  need  not  be  driven  by  a 
fear  of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Instead,  it 
should  rest  on  a  recognition  of  the  basic  re- 
ality of  the  nuclear  age:  that  the  only 
option  open  to  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  United  States  is  deterrence.  Given 
today's  weapons,  neither  side  can  do  any- 
thing to  protect  Itself  against  the  retaliato- 
ry threat  the  other  poses;  by  the  same  logic, 
neither  side  need  fear  that  its  threat  to  the 
other  will  be  called  into  question.  This  bal- 
ance hardly  justifies  political  or  moral  com- 
placency. Because  of  the  catastrophe  that 
would  occur  if  deterrence  failed,  our  best  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  to  preventing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  nuclear  weapons  would 
ever  be  used.  But  the  concept  of  deterrence 
suggests  a  very  different  direction  for  Amer- 
ican action  from  the  one  indicated  by  antici- 
pation of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  current  era  has  often  been  spoken  of 
as  a  "window  of  vulnerability,"  in  which 
America's  nuclear  force  is  uniquely  at  risk. 
But  It  can  Instead  be  a  "window  of  opportu- 
nity" in  which  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  The  most  obvious  and  the  most 
sensible  step  for  the  United  States  at  the 
moment  is  to  add  nothing  to  our  nuclear 
forces,  and  to  seize  this  opportunity  to  press 
for  a  freeze  on  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
new  delivery  systems  by  each  side. 

As  has  happened  before  in  the  arms  race, 
we  have  been  told  that  technicad  progress 
has  created  a  theoretical  vulnerability  for 
our  force.  The  Soviet  missile  force  has  In- 
creased in  size  and  accuracy,  and  supposedly 
poses  fresh  dangers  to  our  land-based  nucle- 
ar missiles.  The  Soviet  Union's  theoretical 
ability  to  destroy  nearly  all  of  these  missiles 
in  a  surprise  attack,  it  Is  argued,  will  psycho- 
logically upset  the  balance  of  deterrence, 
and  wUl  thereby  make  the  United  States 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  blackmcdl.  This  will 
happen,  it  is  further  argued,  even  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  nuclear 
weapons  are  carried  on  bombers  or  by  ballis- 
tic-missile submarines,  rather  than  by  the 
Mlnuteman  and  Titan  missiles  that  are 
based  in  silos  throughout  the  Midwest.  An 
American  President  might  be  afraid  to  re- 
taliate after  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.  mis- 
siles, because  the  Soviet  Union  would  then 
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respond  with  a  major  attack  on  American 
cities.  The  conclusion  of  this  line  of  reason- 
ing is  that  the  U.S.  cannot  contemplate  any 
slackening  of  the  pace  until  it  has  redressed 
the  imbalance  by  building  the  MX  missile  or 
other  systems. 

I  accepted  this  scenario  myself  until  I 
made  a  few  simple  calculations  concerning 
how  vulnerable  the  Minuteman  system  ac- 
tually Is  and  what  the  strategic  situation 
would  be  even  if  it  were  somehow  totally  de- 
stroyed. It  emerges  from  any  such  calcula- 
tion that  neither  side  can  escape  the  risk  of 
devastating  retaliation  if  it  launches  a  pre- 
emptive attack.  ThU  is  the  only  vital  issue 
(or  each  side— the  actual  capabilities  for  re- 
sponding after  attack,  not  guesses  about 
what  the  other  side's  intentions  might  be. 
Intentions  may  change,  and  they  are  always 
difficult  to  discern.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
capabilities  is  unambiguous:  under  present 
technology,  either  side  could  devastate  the 
other  after  enduring  any  conceivable  attack. 

The  D.S.  has  more  deliverable  nuclear 
warheads  than  the  Soviet  Union  does.  A 
1978  study  prepared  for  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  in  the  mid- 
1980a.  when  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
will  allegedly  stand  open,  the  U.S.  wlU  have 
13.904  warheads  on  ite  strategic  delivery  sys- 
tems, versus  8.794  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  we  have  never 
(uUy  imderstood  has  chosen  to  build  mis- 
sUes  larger  than  ours,  with  larger  warheads; 
and  its  force,  though  smaller  in  numbers, 
contains  more  "equivalent  megatons"  than 
ours  does.  (The  measure  "equivalent  mega- 
ton" takes  account  of  the  fact  that  small 
nuclear  warheads  do  proportionately  more 
damage  than  large  ones,  since  the  area  a 
warhead  destroys  does  not  increase  linearly 
with  the  size  of  the  warhead.)  The  same 
Congressional  Budget  Office  study  estimat- 
ed that  in  the  mid-1980s  the  U.S.  force 
would  represent  4.894  equivalent  megatons, 
versus  8,792  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Paul 
Nltze,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger,  which  has  been  among  the  most 
strident  of  the  groups  warning  about  a 
window  of  viUnerability.  has  estimated  that 
if  both  sides  built  up  to  the  limits  allowed 
by  the  SALT  II  treaty  (whose  ratification 
the  committee  opposed),  the  U.S.  would 
have  12,S04  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
Soviet  Union  11,728.  It  foresees  roughly  the 
same  advantage  for  the  Russians  in  equiva- 
lent megatons  as  does  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Of  the  13.000  to  14.000  warheads  project- 
ed for  the  American  force,  roughly  2,100  are 
on  the  Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles.  The 
land-based  force  represents  some  1,507 
equivalent  megatons.  Therefore,  if  every 
single  Titan  and  Minuteman  were  destroyed 
In  a  successful  surprise  attack,  the  U.S. 
would  be  left  with  somewhere  between 
11,000  and  12,000  nuclear  warheads.  The 
submarine  fleet  would  account  for  approxi- 
mately 8.000  of  these  weapons,  and  the  rest 
would  be  carried  by  bombers.  All  together, 
these  remaining  American  warheads  would 
represent  about  3.S00  equivalent  megatons. 

In  planning  American  nuclear  forces  in 
the  early  19608,  Robert  McNamara  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  400  equivalent  mega- 
tons would  be  sufficient  to  Inflict  unaccept- 
able damage— and  that  the  U.S.  could  have 
absolute  confidence  in  its  deterrent  If  it 
built  such  a  retaliatory  capacity  three  times 
over,  once  on  the  bomber  fleet,  once  on 
land-based  missiles,  and  once  with  the  sub- 
marine force,  for  a  total  of  1,200  equivalent 
megatons.  In  other  words,  the  11.000  or 
12,000  warheads,  representing  3,500  equlva- 
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lent  megatons,  that  the  U.S.  would  retain 
even  after!  a  perfectly  successful  first  strike 
against  ovr  land-based  missiles  would  be 
three  times  larger  than  the  force  that  was 
Itself  desii  rned  to  be  able  thrice  to  destroy 
the  Soviel  Union.  The  accuracy  of  nuclear 
weapons  lias  improved  since  McNamara's 
day.  furllier  increasing  their  effective 
power.  These  figures  do  not  even  count  the 
several  thousand  American  warheads  that 
are  left  Iq  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  soi^e  of  which  could  be  used  for  re- 
taliation. 

Nearly  Ml  scenarios  for  a  first  strike 
assimie  t^&t  an  attacker  would  have  to 
target  tw^  warheads  against  each  missile 
silo  It  hoD^d  to  destroy.  The  U.8.  has  1,000 
Mlnutemati  missiles  and  several  dozen 
Titans.  Tlje  Soviet  Union  would,  therefore, 
have  to  d<vote  about  2,200  warheads  to  an 
attack.  The  most  generous  estimates  put  the 
mid-1980s  Soviet  force  at  slightly  fewer 
than  12.00P  warheads:  so  after  launching  its 
first  strike,  the  Soviet  Union  would  end  up 
with  fewer  than  10,000  warheads,  or  several 
thousand  fewer  than  the  United  States. 

So  far,  these  calculations  have  been  based 
on  extreme  assumptions:  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  able  to  destroy  totally  the 
force  of  Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles,  but 
that  it  would  leave  the  submarihe  and 
bomber  fleets  intact.  More  realistic  aasiuip- 
tlons  yield  the  same  conclusion:  that  a  first 
strike  would  t>e  suicidal  irrationality,  which 
Is  the  premise  upon  which  deterrence  is 
based. 

Moreove)-,  first-strike  scenarios  rest  on  the 
assumptlo*  that  large  numbers  of  men  and 
machines  ivill  perform  exactly  as  planned. 
The  weapons  used  In  a  first  strike  would 
have  to  perform  reliably  and  very  accurate- 
ly, and  th4  detonations  of  several  thousand 
warheads  would  have  to  be  coordinated  with 
perfect  skll,  or  else  the  whole  scenario  be- 
comes Immediately  implausible.  Yet  no  com- 
plex system  ever  works  as  predicted  when  it 
is  first  used.  In  carefully  controlled  tests,  in- 
volving sn^  mumbers  of  weapons.  It  may 
be  possibly  to  attain  the  levels  of  accuracy 
required  fbr  a  first  strike,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced thai  the  necessary  levels  of  accuracy 
and  reliability  are  simply  not  attainable  in 
an  operational  force.  It  would  require  many 
more  test  flights  than  either  nation  normal- 
ly conduct!  to  get  enough  daU  to  establish 
the  actual]  facts  about  these  systems.  How 
many  trial  runs  of  a  surprise  attack  could 
the  U.S.  OB  the  Soviet  Union  carry  out? 

Three  fafctors  make  it  seem  etpeclally  un- 
likely thatl  a  surprise  attack  could  be  suc- 
cessfully okrrled  out.  First,  the  accuracy  of 
the  attacHlng  warheads  is  uncertain.  Be- 
cause thelt  targeU.  the  missUe  sUos.  are  so 
greatly  "hardened."  warheads  must  come 
much  closer  to  a  silo  than  to  "softer"  tar- 
gets to  do  flamage.  But  it  may  be  impoaaible 
for  either  tide  to  know  how  accurate  its  war- 
heads will  I  be  when  they  are  fired  in  large 
fleeu  on  ai  trajectory  that  has  never  before 
been  tested. 

Second,  j  the  reliability  of  the  mlsaUes 
themselveg  is  open  to  deep  question.  Optl- 
misU  assutie  that  80  percent  of  the  missiles 
that  are  tired  will  perform  satisfactorily. 
The  likely  rate  may  be  closer  to  50  or  60 
percent.  This  would  mean  that  even  assiun- 
ing  maxliiium  accuracy  and  accepting  the 
formula  tBat  two  warheads  fired  at  a  sUo 
win  have  a  95  percent  probability  of  de- 
stroying it,  the  Soviet  Union  might  fire 
2.200  warlieads  at  our  missiles  and  destroy 
only  500  td  600  of  them. 

Third.  si|ch  an  exercise  would  require  pro- 
digious feats  of  timing.  It  would  involve  very 
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precise  firings  of  the  individual  missiles,  so 
that  the  two  v&rheads  attacking  each  Min- 
uteman would  be  BO  perfectly  spaced  that 
the  detonatloa  of  the  first  would  not  de- 
stroy the  second,  and  warheads  attacking 
neighboring  s)tes  would  not  disable  each 
other.  (These  very  probable  accidents  are 
known  as  frat<cide.)  A  successful  first  strike 
would  depend!  on  flawless  communication 
within  the  Soviet  command  structure.  It  is 
generally  recognized  that  the  command- 
and-control  sjwtem  is  the  weakest  link  in 
the  nuclear  fofces  of  both  sides. 

In  principle.^  the  Soviet  Union  could  im- 
prove its  posdbilities  of  success  by  firing 
more  than  twp  warheads  at  each  missile, 
but  then  the  potential  for  destructive  inter- 
ference becontes  even  greater,  as  do  the 
complications  |of  command  and  coordina- 
tion. Most  experts  believe  that  two  war- 
heads per  targk  is  the  practical  limit. 

All  in  all,  tqe  result  is  this:  even  after  a 
surprise  Soviet;  attack  on  the  American  Min- 
uteman force.  U.S.  strength  would  actually 
l>e  slightly  greater  than  the  Soviet  Union's. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  could  carry  out  the 
worst  attack  that  the  alarmisU  have  been 
able  to  imagiae,  the  United  States  would 
not  only  retan  its  relative  position  but 
would  have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
stroy several  Boviet  Unions.  And  by  the 
same  logic,  the^  Soviet  Union  would  cerUlnly 
retain  the  capacity  to  inflict  unaccepUble 
punishment  on  the  United  States,  no  matter 
how  large  and,  clever  a  surprise  first  strike 
the  U.S.  were  to  launch.  TheorisU  may 
claim  that  it  Would  not  be  "logical"  for  the 
side  that  had  endured  the  first  strike  to 
order  a  retaliation,  since  that  would  lead  to 
fiuther  devaslfation,  but  such  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  a  badly  wounded  but  still 
armed  nation  is  hard  to  credit. 

Theorists  defending  the  first-strike  hy- 
pothesis often  refer  to  the  issues  of  the 
Cuban  mlssUe  .crisis.  In  1962,  the  U.S.  had 
many  more  nuclear  weapons  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  this  superiority,  many  ad- 
vocates of  thW  MX  now  say,  forced  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  td  back  down.  But  in  the  early 
sixties,  the  Soviet  Union  had  so  few  deliver- 
able nuclear  weapons  that  its  leaders  had  le- 
gitimate reasoi  to  fear  that  a  first  strike 
might  take  avay  their  ability  to  threaten 
destructive  retaliation.  The  imbalance  may 
have  affected  Soviet  behavior— although 
American  superiority  in  conventional  naval 
forces  seems  t^  have  weighed  more  heavily 
In  the  Soviets'  calculations.  At  the  compara- 
tively low  levels  of  nuclear  weaponry  of 
twenty  years  ago.  a  difference  in  size  be- 
tween the  arsenals  could  have  political  sig- 
nificance; indeed,  much  of  the  impetus  in 
American  policy  has  been  to  regain  the 
first-strike  potential  the  U.S.  enjoyed  for 
many  years.  But  when  each  side  has  a 
super-abundan^  of  weaponry,  which  is  the 
case  today,  sfiall  differences  in  size  no 
longer  matter. 

At  the  moment,  neither  the  U.S.  nor  the 
Soviet  Union  has  a  meaningful  strategic  ad- 
vantage. A  wlnBow  of  vulnerability  does  not 
exist.  Purther«)ore,  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  Imagine  hoii  either  side  could  achieve  a 
usable  advantage.  Both  sides  are  thoroughly 
deterred  from  [using  their  strategic  forces, 
because  a  decision  to  use  them  would  be  a 
decision  to  colnmit  national  suicide.  And 
this  seems  sure  to  remain  true  no  matter 
what  either  side  deploys  In  the  way  of  new 
weapons.  | 

Though  the  j  Soviets  might  theoretically 
increase  the  capacities  of  their  missiles  In 
such  a  way  as  to  pose  significant  new 
threats  to  the  Minuteman  force,  it  would  re- 
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quire  a  major  breakthrough  in  both  tech- 
nology and  production  to  do  so.  The  same  is 
obviously  true  for  American  forces.  The  MX 
and  the  cruise  missiles  based  in  Europe 
might  be  the  American  entry  into  such  a 
competition.  But  at  the  moment,  such  capa- 
bilities do  not  exist  and  so  cannot  be  de- 
ployed. Thus,  now  is  the  time  for  a  disar- 
mament agreement,  one  that  would  freeze 
all  missile  developments,  leaving  both  sides 
with  an  unquestioned  deterrent  but  without 
any  plausible  threat  of  a  first  strike.  Now 
we  have  a  "window  of  opportunity"  for 
safer,  saner  alternatives  to  a  major  arms 
buildup.  This  might  mean  ratification  of  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  whose  limitations  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  so  far  chosen  to 
observe,  or  a  comprehensive  freeze  on  the 
testing  and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  I  favor. 

An  agreement  to  halt  all  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  of  the  vehicles  that  would 
deliver  them,  could  dramatically  change  the 
political  cloud  that  surroimds  these  weap- 
ons. Military  technologists  will  strenuously 
resist  the  enactment  of  any  such  program. 
They  will  be  reluctant  to  give  up  new  weap- 
ons already  in  the  pipeline.  Moreover,  they 
will  maintain  that  if  they  cannot  test-fire 
weapons,  they  cannot  guarantee  that  they 
will  work  as  planned.  That  is  true,  but 
scarcely  a  problem.  While  no  one  could  be 
sure  that  the  weapons  would  work  as 
planned— which  further  reduces  the  certain- 
ty essential  for  a  first  strike— neither  could 
anyone  be  certain  that  they  won't  work. 
They  would  not  suffice  for  pre-emptive 
attack,  but  they  would  still  represent  a 
secure  deterrent. 

If  this  opportunity  for  arms  control  is  not 
taken,  the  Job  will  only  grow  more  difficult 
in  the  future.  The  weapons  of  today  are 
easy  to  coimt  and  monitor,  but  those  of  to- 
morrow won't  be.  The  cruise  missile,  the 
Stealth  bomber,  and  far  more  accurate  guid- 
ance systems  would  lead  us  to  a  nightmare 
world,  one  In  which  our  fears  would  in- 
crease. That  is  why  the  opportunity  must  be 
seized  now. 

A  limited  solution  to  the  arms  race  is  not 
pleasing  to  many  religious  and  ethical  lead- 
ers who  are  emphasizing  the  Immorality  of 
relying  on  the  very  weapons  that  may 
threaten  the  extinction  of  the  species.  For 
contrary  reasons,  a  nuclear-arms  freeze  irri- 
tates conservative  political  leaders,  who 
Imagine  that  this  dimension  of  military 
force  should  somehow  be  made  more 
"usable,"  and  who  object  to  a  policy— deter- 
rence—that  places  the  civilian  population  of 
the  nation  at  risk.  Deterrence  is  unsatisfac- 
tory—except by  contrast  with  the  alterna- 
tives. The  weapons  that  create  the  threat  of 
annihilation  cannot  be  uninvented.  The  sad 
fact  of  this  era  Is  that  our  populations 
caimot  conceivably  be  protected  except 
through  political  skill  and  courage  m>pUed 
to  the  task  of  minimizing  the  chances  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  ever  be  used. 

Seizing  this  opportunity  to  freeze  the 
arms  race  would  be  one  demonstration  of 
such  skill  and  courage.  It  would  free  both 
sides  from  the  fear  of  a  first  strike  and 
would  leave  them  with  such  security  as  a  de- 
terrent can  provide.  It  would  set  the  stage 
for  further  safety  measures.  Including  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  forces.  Meanwhile,  the 
fear  of  unknown  new  weapons  would  be 
eliminated.  And  with  less  money  devoted  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  more  would  be 
available  to  repair  the  deficiencies  In  our 
conventional  forces,  to  right  the  economy, 
and  especially  to  work  on  the  ever-growing 
set  of  dvlllan  problems  facing  the  world.* 
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THE  NATIONAL  INVESTMENT 
ACT:  A  NEW  APPROACH  FOR 
DEALINO  WITH  THE  ECONOM- 
IC EMERGENCY 


HON.  JOHN  CX)NYERS,  JR. 


or  MICHIGAIf 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRKSZMTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 
•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  long- 
standing business  and  indtistrial  de- 
cline, as  well  as  cyclical  stress,  are 
damaging  the  American  economy.  A 
growing  number  of  leading  econo- 
mists, business,  and  labor  leaders  have 
raised  the  specter  of  another  "depres- 
sion." The  distinguished  economist. 
Robert  Lekachman,  calls  the  present 
economic  situation,  "an  investment 
crisis."  The  recession  of  1974-75,  up  to 
that  time,  was  the  worst  economic 
downturn  since  the  Great  Depression. 
The  current  recession  has  exceeded 
the  midseventies  one  in  every  respect. 
The  stagnation  we  have  been  experi- 
encing for  so  long  continues  to  spread 
and  deepen. 

The  remarkable  element  today  is  the 
virtual  absence  of  firm,  positive  Feder- 
al policy  about  where  to  turn,  and 
what  to  do,  to  spur  the  economy  on.  It 
is  as  if  the  Congress  has  thrown  up  its 
hands  in  despair  of  ever  finding  the 
means  to  tackle  the  economy's  prob- 
lems. When  the  various  parties  to 
what  passes  for  economic  debate  cease 
hurling  accusations  at  one  another 
over  who  is  responsible  for  the  present 
economic  situation,  all  that  remains  is 
a  deafening  silence  about  what  to  do. 
Hand  wringllng.  a  sense  of  helpless- 
ness, and  an  unabashed  air  of  futility 
are  more  pervasive  today  than  at  any 
time  while  I  have  served  in  Congress. 

Have  we  completely  exhausted  our 
inventiveness,  experience,  and  knowl- 
edge in  economic  matters?  Is  there  not 
a  whole  set  of  alternative  policies  to 
move  the  economy  off  the  dead  end? 

The  bill  I  have  introduced— The  Na- 
tional Investment  Act  of  1982  (HJl. 
6623)— Is  one  modest  proposal  to  deal 
with  the  present  economic  emergency 
and  to  avert  future  ones.  In  the  short 
term,  it  mandates  policies  for  target- 
ing both  private  and  public  investment 
toward  rebuilding  distressed  industries 
and  modernizing  others.  Over  the  long 
nm.  it  proposes  a  new  framework  for 
economic  policy— one  designed  to  build 
new  institutions  for  democratic  and 
strategic  economic  planning. 

"Investment  is  the  key  element  in 
economic  growth."  Robert  Lekachman 
recently  observed.  "Who  controls  in- 
vestment dominates  the  economy.  *  *  * 
In  the  last  decade  *  *  *  iU  growth  tias 
been  sabotaged  by  misdirection  of 
available  funds."  The  misdirection  of 
Investment  capital  has  taken  a  variety 
of  forms.  The  small  business  sector, 
normally  the  leader  in  Job  creation, 
technological  innovation,  and  produc- 
tivity improvement,  has  been  crippled 
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by  the  lack  of  affordable  credit.  The 
corporate  sector,  meanwhile,  last  year 
used  $40  billion  to  finance  mergers 
and  acquisitions  (reserving  another 
$70  billion  for  future  commitments). 
This  may  generate  paper  profits,  but 
adds  little  to  new  employment  and 
production.  Long-term  borrowing  is 
sacrificed  to  the  short-term,  and  in- 
dustrial and  urban  infrastructures, 
representing  trillions  of  dollars  of  es- 
tablished investment,  are  allowed  to 
disintegrate.  And  tax  policy,  that  pur- 
ports to  guide  investment,  is  littered 
with  subsidies,  loopholes,  and  shelters 
which  serve  only  to  siphon  off  badly 
needed  capital  for  the  ends  of  specula- 
tive gain. 

In  a  broad  sense,  the  investment 
crisis  is  a  function  of  defective  eco- 
nomic policy.  The  tendency  has  been 
to  Improvise  marginal  remedies  to 
long-lasting  and  systemic  problems,  or 
to  shape  policies  reactively,  long  after 
calamity  has  struck.  This  contrasts 
sharply  with  the  practice  in  one  of  the 
world's  strongest  industrial  economies, 
the  Japanese.  They  engage  in  strategic 
planning:  target  investment  capital: 
anticipate  future  markets  and  product 
needs:  and  have  institutionalized  a  co- 
ordinated and  coherent  approach  to 
policy  planning  among  all  economic 
sectors. 

The  National  Investment  Act  pro- 
vides a  framework  for  targeting  invest- 
ment, forging  cooperation  among  Gov- 
ernment, business  and  labor,  building 
coherent  policy,  and  imdertaklng  long- 
range  strategic  planning.  It  calls  for 

Five  regional  development  banks 
that  are  flexible  investment  vehicles, 
close  to  where  the  problems  are: 

Loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  below- 
market  interest  rates  for  the  purchase 
and  modernization  of  shut-down 
plants,  the  startup  of  promising  new 
firms,  the  upgrading  of  public  services 
and  infrastructures.  Job-creating  rede- 
velopment projects,  and  to  make  credit 
available  to  labor  unions,  not-for- 
profit  organizations,  miuiicipal  govern- 
ments, as  well  as  business  firms: 

A  National  Recovery  and  Investment 
Board.  comjKJsed  of  leaders  from  Gov- 
ernment, business,  lalsor.  and  distin- 
guished citizens,  to  recommend  to 
Congress  programs  for  dealing  with 
emergency  conditions,  as  well  as  long- 
range  economic  planning:  and 

Expedited  congressional  procedures 
and  the  establishment  of  special  eco- 
nomic coimnittees  of  Congress  to 
enact  a  National  Recovery  and  Invest- 
ment Plan.» 
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A  TRIBUTE  TO  17  OUTSTANDING 
CALVERT  COUNTY  WOMEN 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

or  HAKYLAltS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday.  June  17, 1982 
•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  it 
is  my  privilege  to  honor  several  out- 
standing women  from  the  First  Con- 
gressional District  of  Maryland  who. 
collectively,  have  made  contributions 
in  all  aspects  of  the  Calvert  County 
community.  I  am  pleased  and  proud  to 
Join  the  Calvert  County  Commission 
for  Women  in  publicly  recognizing 
these  women  who  are  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, education,  government,  volunteer 
work,  fine  arts,  and  Journalism.  The 
following  is  an  excerpt  from  an  article 
by  Kathleem  Branch  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Calvert  County  Re- 
corder praising  the  achievements  of 
the  these  woman. 

Ethel  Boswell.  a  nurse  by  profession,  has 
done  volunteer  work  at  Calvert  Memorial 
Hospital,  with  the  Blood  Bank,  and  the 
American  Red  Cross.  In  addition,  she  is  a 
member  of  the  Commission  for  Aging  and 
on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Calvert 
County  Nursing  Center. 

Virginia  Bowen  distinguished  herself  in 
the  field  of  education  where  she  has  served 
for  43  years  as  principal  of  Huntingtown  El- 
ementary School.  Because  of  her  leadership. 
Huntingtown  Elementary  is  noted  for  its 
academic  excellence  and  warm  community 
spirit.  She  has  received  statewide  recogni- 
tion as  an  "Outstanding  Administrator." 

Eileen  Brady  Is  active  in  her  church  and 
In  the  Parent  Teacher's  Association.  Named 
"Homemaker  of  the  Year"  in  1980.  she  has 
reared  nine  foster  children  and  provides  vol- 
unteer service  to  senior  citizens. 

Gladys  Mogck  Brown  is  a  noted  artist, 
author  and  musician.  Author  of  the  Calvert 
County  song.  "Cavalier  of  Calvert."  she  do- 
nates all  profiu  from  the  work  to  the  Polio 
Fund.  She  is  the  author  of  a  book,  and  a 
writer  for  the  Calvert  Independent  newspa- 
per. Her  talent  in  art  has  taken  her  work  to 
many  parts  of  the  sUte  in  exhlbiU  and 
single  person  shows.  She  is  a  member  of  the 
Calvert  County  Art  Oulld. 

Kay  Chaney  introduced  the  concept  of 
"Operation  Happy  Pace."  a  project  to  repair 
toys  as  gifts  for  needy  children  at  Christ- 
mas. This  project  has  expanded  each  year  in 
coordination  with  the  Department  of  Social 
Services.  She  is  the  first  president  of  the 
Ladies  of  the  Elks  and  the  Ladles  of  Smokey 
Community  Craft  group. 

Sadie  Gray,  at  93,  has  exemplified  a  life  of 
unselfish  service  to  others.  She  is  a  teacher, 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Company,  organizer 
of  the  Children's  Aid  of  Calvert,  and  super- 
intendent for  SO  years  of  St.  Paul's  Sunday 
School. 

Gloria  Hall,  "Business  Woman  of  the 
Year"  for  1982,  was  selected  by  the  Calvert 
County  Chamber  of  Conunerce  for  her 
knowledge  and  competence  In  the  banking 
field,  leadership  within  the  county  and  ad- 
vancement of  economic  principles.  She 
serves  on  the  advisory  committee  for  the 
Community  CoUege  at  Calvert,  the  Pair 
Committee,  United  Way  Board,  and  is  past 
president  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

Mary  Harrison,  first  woman  president  of 
the   Board  of  County   Commissioners   for 
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Calvert  Coipty.  has  provided  leadership  In 
county  government.  She  has  served  our 
county  in  many  capacities  over  the  years.  At 
the  same  titne  she  has  maintained  her  own 
business  acting  as  a  leader  in  the  lumber 
field.  I 

Kitty  Huiry  is  director  of  the  Southern 
Maryland  RJeglonal  Library  Association,  and 
past  member  of  the  Calvert  County  Cultur- 
al Arts  Council,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
and  the  advisory  committee  of  Adult  Educa- 
tion. Because  of  her  leadership,  many  cul- 
tural events  have  been  brought  to  Calvert 
County.        . 

Jackie  Jul  tlce  is  noted  for  her  work  in  the 
area  of  nutrition  with  the  senior  citizens. 
She  is  a  me  nber  of  the  board  of  the  Mary- 
land Association  of  Nutritional  Service  Pro- 
grams and  the  Board  of  the  Meals  on 
Wheels  profram  in  Calvert  County.  In  addi- 
tion, she  is  co-owner  of  the  Driver  Training 
School  of  Calvert. 

Olossie  I^ake  is  organizer  of  the  first 
Brownie  tropp  at  Island  Creek  School,  serv- 
ing as  its  leader  for  eight  years.  She  is 
deeply  inv(f  ved  with  Girl  Scouts  as  the 
chairwoman  of  the  sustaining  membership 
campaign,  delegate  to  the  Girl  Scout  Coun- 
cil of  .the  nation's  Capital  and  representa- 
tive to  the  iiatlonal  Girl  Scouts  of  America 
convention. 

EUen  Mitihell  is  editor  of  the  Calvert  In- 
dependent newspaper.  Within  her  field,  she 
has  won  awards  of  excellence  for  her  paper 
from  the  I^tlonal  Newspaper  Foundation. 
She  has  served  on  the  Commission  for 
Women,  the  March  of  Dimes  and  the  Heart 
Association  Within  the  county. 

Dorothy  Ordwein  has  provided  volunteer 
services  to  the  Calvert  Marine  Museum 
since  1970,  acting  as  its  program  coordina- 
tor. In  this  capacity  she  recruits  other  vol- 
unteers, acts  as  a  tour  guide,  and  writes  stu- 
dent guides.  Active  in  the  Retired  Teachers' 
Association,  she  assists  with  the  "One  Room 
School  House"  in  Port  Republic.  Because  of 
her  interest  in  nature,  she  serves  on  the 
board  of  thf  Cypress  Swamp  nature  center. 

Dorthy  9lummer,  chairwoman  of  the 
Mental  Hedth  Agency  CouncU  and  of  the 
Calvert  County  Housing  Authority,  works 
with  many  groups  in  the  county.  She  is  on 
the  board  of  Meals  on  Wheels,  BLESS,  and 
the  League  Of  Women  Voters. 

Fran  Tracy,  director  of  the  Community 
College  at  Calvert,  has  provided  and  ex- 
panded educational  opportunities  for  adults 
in  Calvert  County.  She  is  active  on  the 
board  of  the  United  Way,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  the  Adult  Education  Advisory 
Committee,  and  represents  education  on  the 
Economic  Development  Committee. 

Audrey  Oavenport  is  a  noted  business- 
woman advancing  economic  development 
within  CalUert  County.  She  has  provided 
leadership  Within  the  business  community 
and  promotes  tourism  in  here  as  a  director 
of  the  Calvert  County  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.        I 

Alice  Ha)  Is  an  advocate  of  women's 
rights.  She  was  Instrumental  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  Calvert  County  Commission  for 
Women,  seeing  as  its  first  and  present 
chairwoman  As  a  counselor  at  Southern 
Middle  School,  she  provides  guidance  and 
serves  as  a  role  model  for  numy  young 
women  to  fallow. 

Mr.  Spetker,  it  is  extraordinary  indi- 
viduals such  as  these  women,  who 
make  Maityland's  First  Congressional 
District,  a  fine  place  to  live  and  work. 
Once  agai^  I  would  like  to  praise  these 
women  fot  their  hard  work  and  devo- 
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tion.  It  is  tru^  my  pleasure  to  repre- 
sent their  interests  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States.  Thank  you.* 


HON. 


THE  PIBERJ  TEXTILE,  APPAREL 
MANUPACIJURING  INDUSTRIES 


DERRICK 


OP  SOOTH  CAROLIMA 
IN  THE  HOUIE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursdav,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
fiber,  textile,  apparel  manufacturing 
industries  are  of  vital  importance  to 
the  economic  f/ell-being  of  my  State  of 
South  Carolina  and  to  the  Nation  as  a 
whole.  These]  industries  provide  2.7 
million  Americans  with  Jobs,  a  high 
percentage  of  which  are  minorities 
and  females.    | 

The  fiber,  textile,  apparel  industries 
have  been  hard  hit  by  the  present  eco- 
nomic recession.  Employees  are  losing 
their  jobs  every  day.  In  March  of  this 
year,  unemployment  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry hit  13.3  percent  compared  with 
a  national  unemployment  rate  of  9 
percent.  F\irtl>ermore,  Department  of 
Labor  statisti(is  indicate  that  in  addi- 
tion to  those  who  are  unemployed, 
nearly  12  perdent  of  textile  employees 
are  working  reiduced  hours. 

While  many  of  our  textile  workers 
are  faced  with  unemployment,  imports 
of  textiles  and  apparel  rose  5  percent 
during  the  first  2  months  of  1982.  The 
textile/apparff  trade  deficit  for  1981 
was  a  recordbi-eaking  $5.7  billion,  and 
through  April  of  1982,  the  deficit  is 
running  44  p€Vt;ent  higher  than  1981. 
This  surge  o(  foreign  imports  is  a 
direct  contributor  to  the  unemploy- 
ment of  American  textile  workers. 

Presently,  the  administration  is  in 
the  process  of  negotiating  bilateral 
trade  agreements  with  several  of  the 
importing  countries.  I  feel  that  it  is  in- 
cumbent upon  the  Government  to  pro- 
tect our  textile  market  from  further 
disruption  ana  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  am  today  introducing  a  concurrent 
resolution  which  "urges  the  President 
to  negotiate  bilateral  restraint  agree- 
ments under  I  the  Arrangement  Re- 
garding Trade!  in  Textiles  (MFA)  that 
provide  for  lo^er  positive  growth  rates 
in  the  shares  of  foreign  textiles  and 
apparel  in  the  United  States  market 
by  utilizing  fully  the  provisions  of  the 
Arrangement  that  permit  the  growth 
rates  of  textile  and  apparel  imports  to 
be  related  to  domestic  market  condi- 
tions." 
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Whereas  the  textile  and  apparel  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  United  States  ac- 
count for  2,700,000  Jobs,  a  high  percentage 


of  which  are  filled  by  female  and  minority 
employees: 

Whereas  the  United  States  trade  deficit  in 
textiles  and  apparel  In  1981  was  a  record- 
breaking  $5,700,000,000,  a  40-percent  in- 
crease over  the  deficit  in  such  articles  in 
1980: 

Where,  as  a  result  of  the  impact  of  foreign 
goods,  thousands  of  employees  in  the  do- 
mestic textile  and  apparel  industries  are 
facing  reduced  work  shifts  or  unemploy- 
ment; and 

Whereas  the  Arrangement  Regarding 
Trade  in  TextUes  (MFA)  has  been  extended 
through  July  1986  and  allows  greater  flexi- 
bility to  importing  countries  In  negotiating 
bilateral  restraint  agreements  covering  tex- 
tiles and  apparel:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
urges  the  President  to  negotiate  bilateral  re- 
straint agreements  under  the  Arrangement 
Regarding  Trade  in  TextUes  (MFA)  that 
provide  for  lower  positive  growth  rates  in 
the  shares  of  foreign  textiles  and  apparel  In 
the  United  SUtes  market  by  utilizing  fully 
the  provisions  of  the  Arrangement  that 
permit  the  growth  rates  of  textile  and  ap- 
parel imports  to  be  related  to  domestic 
market  conditions.* 


TO  HOLD  WORLD  WAR  UI 
HOSTAGE 


HON.  NORMAN  F.  LENT 

or  incw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday.  June  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  LEINT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
season  for  commencement  speeches, 
many  are  better  left  unremarked  or 
unremembered.  However,  I  would  like 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues a  commencement  address  de- 
livered at  the  Skidmore  College  Com- 
mencement In  Saratoga  Springs,  N.Y., 
which  defhiitely  does  not  belong  in 
the  category  of  forgettable  addresses. 
The  speaker,  the  Honorable  Henry  D. 
Paley.  president  of  the  Commission  on 
Independent  Colleges  and  Universities, 
generated  considerable  interest  with  a 
most  unique  proposal  for  dealing  with 
the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 

His  remarks  provide  substantial  food 
for  thought  in  these  days  of  protest 
and  conflict  over  nuclear  policies.  I 
commend  his  proposal  to  my  col- 
leagues for  their  reflective  study,  as  a 
startlingly  unique  idea  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  in  this  troubled  world 
of  ours. 

Rbmarks  OP  Heukt  D.  Paley 
When  President  Palamountaln  Invited  me 
to  speak  at  your  commencement,  I  asked 
him  to  suggest  a  topic.  He  said,  "student  fi- 
nancial aid." 

Dr.  Palamountaln's  suggestion,  of  course, 
is  appropriate.  Student  financial  aid  is  the 
big  issue  in  higher  education  public  policy 
today.  How  it  is  decided  by  Congress  this 
year  may  very  well  cheuige  the  shape  of  the 
American  Academy  for  generations  to  come. 
But  it  will  not  be  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks. I  have  been  concentrating  on  stu- 
dent fiiuuicial  aid  for  more  than  a  year.  I 
am  beginning  to  bore  myself.  I  am  sure  I 
have  bored  others  about  it.  I  do  not  want  to 
bore  you  today. 


Besides,  I  do  not  believe  in  preaching  to 
the  devout.  You  have  here  probably  the 
most  articulate  and  persuasive  student  aid 
advocate  In  the  country  as  your  president. 
And  Joe  Palamountaln's  commitment  has 
been  reflected  in  the  expressed  concerns 
and  actions  by  Skidmore  trustees,  Skidmore 
students,  Skidmore  faculty,  Skidmore  par- 
ents and  Skidmore  alumni.  If  other  institu- 
tions across  the  country  would  do  what  you 
have  done  with  elected  officials  and  the 
media,  we  would  not  have  a  student  aid 
problem  In  Washington  or  In  Albany. 

Whatever  the  outcome  of  the  debate  in 
Congress,  the  nation's  higher  education 
community,  and  especially  the  independent 
colleges  and  universities,  owe  a  debt  of  grat- 
itude to  you  and  the  continuing  leadership 
of  Skidmore  College  in  this  important  un- 
dertaking. 

So  I  am  going  to  talk  about  another  sub- 
ject today.  It  Is  one  that  also  concerns  stu- 
dents and  their  families.  Perhaps  you  will 
agree  it  Is  at  least  as  Important  as  assuring 
young  people  realistic  opportunity  to  select 
the  coUege  that  best  meets  their 
postsecondary  education  needs. 

My  topic  for  this  occasion  Is  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  and  what  we  might  do  to  avoid 
it.  The  prospect  of  nuclear  war  is  the  cause 
of  Increasing  restlessness  across  the  campus- 
es and  communities  of  this  republic  and 
overseas  on  both  sides  of  the  Iron  Cxulain. 
I  am  going  to  suggest  an  Idea  for  your  con- 
sideration and  hopefully  for  your  response. 
Prom  this  commencement,  if  the  seed  I  pro- 
posed today  takes  root,  we  may  possibly  ad- 
vance our  research  for  removing  the  spectre 
of  extinction  which  for  almost  four  decades 
has  hung  over  all  passengers  on  what  Archi- 
bald MacLeish  aptly  described  as  Spaceship 
Earth. 

It  U  a  formidable  subject.  It  requires  a 
good  measure  of  arrogance  for  one  to  pub- 
licly enter  a  discussion  which  has  Involved 
many  of  the  most  powerful  leaders  of  the 
world,  some  of  our  greatest  minds. 

What  emboldened  me  to  choose  this  op- 
portunity to  venture  my  Idea  before  this  dis- 
tinguished and  scholarly  audience  were 
thoughts  contained  in  the  last  written  work 
of  a  man  who  died  in  February  of  this  year. 
He  was  Dr.  Rene  Dubos.  A  world  renowned 
biologist  and  environmental  crusader.  Pro- 
fessor Dubos  was  for  many  yean  a  member 
of  the  faculty  of  Rockefeller  University,  a 
sister  institution  of  Skidmore  In  New  York's 
Independent  sector  of  higher  learning. 

His  last  essay  is  entiUed.  "A  CelebraUon 
of  Life."  He  wrote,  "In  human  affairs,  the 
logical  future,  determined  by  past  and 
present  conditions,  is  less  important  than 
the  willed  future,  which  is  largely  brought 
about  by  deliberate  choices— made  by  the 
human  free  will," 

The  idea  I  propose  for  your  consideration 
seems  logical  to  me  as  a  citizen,  as  a  hus- 
band and  as  a  parent.  It  may  very  well  lack 
logic  in  the  complicated  and  complex  equa- 
tions of  national  security  and  international 
reUtions.  But  if  this  were  a  logical  world, 
men  would  ride  sidesaddle.  And  I  am  not 
convinced  that  what  has  been  proposed  by 
world  leaders  In  dealing  with  the  threat  of 
nuclear  war  Is  any  lets  illogical  than  what  I 
want  to  suggest  here  today.  The  "willed 
future"  that  Dubos  advises  us  is  more  im- 
portant may  indeed  prevail  over  the  present 
Irratioiuaitlea  of  international  nuclear 
policy. 

Another  of  Rene  Dubos'  thoughts  in  his 
last  essay  encouraged  me  to  accept  accusa- 
tions of  arrogance  as  I  considered  entering  a 
debate  on  a  subject  where  I  candidly  lack 
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expertise  or  experience.  He  wrote:  "the  first 
obstacle  to  be  overcome  is  the  widespread 
belief  that  things  are  now  going  from  bad  to 
worse  and  that  little  can  be  done  to  reverse 
the  trend." 

I  recall,  as  any  adult  and  most  parents  can 
recall,  many  occasions  when  I  saw  some- 
one—especially my  own  children— heading 
for  a  fall.  It  might  have  been  a  small  acci- 
dent or  a  major  blunder.  Often  we  hesitate 
or  remain  silent,  not  wanting  to  seem  intru- 
sive or  nagging.  We  live  with  guilt  if  the 
worst  happens  and  we  have  been  mute. 

But  the  nuclear  threat  is  going  from  bad 
to  worse.  Something  must  be  done  to  re- 
verse the  trend.  If  we  fall  to  speak  out  and 
the  worst  happens,  we  may  not  live  with 
guilt  because  there  will  probably  be  no  life. 
There  is  an  illusion  that  the  mere  exist- 
ence of  massive  nuclear  armament  in  itself 
assures  that  it  will  never  be  used.  Such  rea- 
soning falls  to  recognize  that  both  super- 
powers repeatedly  have  made  clear  they 
have  the  nerve  to  employ  every  weapon  in 
their  strategic  arsenals  to  prevail  in  Worid 
War  III. 

We  have  reached  a  stalemate  in  every 
effort  to  avert  this  prospect.  Detente  has 
failed.  Sanctions  have  proven  useless.  SALT 
stalled.  There  is  faint  chance  that  the 
Reagan  Administration's  initiative  for 
major  reduction  In  this  weaponry  will  be  ac- 
cepted by  the  SovieU.  Even  if  it  were,  the 
remaining  missile  stockpiles  would  be  more 
than  adequate  to  allow  few,  if  any.  sanctuar- 
ies for  life  on  this  planet  as  long  as  the  two 
superpowers  have  the  nerve  to  plunge  into 
World  War  IH. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  our  government 
should  relax  its  efforts  to  at  least  begin  the 
process  of  nuclear  disarmament.  Nor  is  it  to 
support  those  who  call  for  a  unilateral 
freeze  on  the  part  of  the  United  SUtes. 
Given  the  significant  edge  in  conventional 
weaponry  possessed  by  the  Russians,  and 
given  the  record  of  the  Kremlin  in  demon- 
strating that  it  indeed  has  the  nerve  to 
employ  ite  military  might  for  aggressive 
purposes.  It  would  be  suicidal  for  America  to 
throw  away  our  only  means  of  averting  a 
Soviet  dominated  world  community. 

My  idea  began  to  take  form  two  years  ago 
during  the  tense  initial  week  of  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis.  Like  most  Americans.  I  was 
shocked  at  the  immobility  of  our  country, 
the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world. 

Dealing  with  a  bush  league  millUry 
power,  on  an  Issue  that  clearly  violated  the 
most  basic  precept  of  International  dis- 
course—the sanctity  of  diplomatic  person- 
nel—we were  powerless  to  enforce  our  will. 

The  reason  we  were  paralyzed  into  inac- 
tion was  our  proper  concern  that  massive 
armed  intervention  would  Jeopardize  the 
safety  of  our  countrymen.  Much  later  the 
military  rescue  operation  we  attempted 
proved  a  near  disaster.  If  anything,  it 
heightened  our  frustration  as  a  people.  It 
also  demonstrated  the  inadequacy  of  arma- 
ments as  a  means  of  altering  the  position  of 
a  hostile  nation  when  American  civilians  are 
on  the  real  estate  of  that  country. 

The  more  I  shared  our  national  anxiety 
during  those  vexing  months,  the  more  it 
struck  me  that  what  was  happening  in  Iran 
could  be  adapted  to  accomplish  what  anti- 
nuclear  protest,  and  SALT,  and  weapons 
build-ups  have  thus  far  failed  to  achieve.  If 
fifty-odd  American  hostages  located  In  a  po- 
tential strike  zone  could  effectively  nullify 
our  military  response,  what  would  be  the 
effect  if  we  could  devise  a  means  to  ex- 
change hundreds  of  thousands  of  citizens  of 
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the  two  superpowers  and  assure  their  being 
located  In  all  potential  strike  zones? 

My  idea  is  ridiculous  unless  it  is  consid- 
ered on  a  scale  that  assures  a  very  signifi- 
cant presence  of  Russian  civilians  in  every 
potential  strategic  target  area  of  the  United 
States  and  similar  numbers  of  American  ci- 
vilians in  every  potential  target  area  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  The  dimensions  necessary  for 
such  an  undertaidng  would  in  my  Judgment 
require  at  least  a  million  Americans  in 
Russia  and  a  million  Russians  in  the  United 
States  for  the  foreseeable  future. 

It  may  be  hard  for  usHo  envision  hostages 
as  a  barrier  to  violent  action.  The  notion  is 
outside  the  normal  ambit  of  sane  nonviolent 
minds.  And  the  concept  I  suggest  is  not 
properly  one  of  bostsiges  since  those  in- 
volved would  not  be  held  against  their  own 
wUl.  The  participants  would  be  volunteers, 
offering  a  short  period  in  their  lives  to  hold 
World  War  IH  hostage. ' 

The  two  nations,  however,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  would  be 
bound  by  specific  treaty  obligations  for  this 
massive  citizens  exchange.  I  will  deal  with 
questions  about  those  obligations  shortly. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  power  on  which 
this  idea  is  predicated.  It  begins  with  some- 
thing fundamental  to  mankind.  Like  most 
of  these  basic  human  behavior  traits,  the 
initial  descriptors  were  the  Greeks.  It  was  a 
Greek,  the  historian  Herodotus,  writing  in 
the  Fifth  Century  before  Christ,  who  tells 
us  of  the  strongest  human  objection  to  war. 
He  wrote,  "In  peace,  children  btuy  their 
parents;  war  violates  the  order  of  nature 
and  causes  parents  to  bury  their  children." 

There  is  no  horror  that  haunts  parents 
more  than  the  thought  of  their  children's 
death.  Yes,  I  am  suggesting  an  exchange  of 
the  young,  millions  of  our  children  for  their 
children.  Whatever  our  personal  opinions  or 
our  national  view  of  the  Soviet  system,  we 
must  adcnowledge  that  Russian  parents  are 
no  less  concerned  about  the  safety  and  lives 
of  their  children  than  we  are  about  ours. 
Parental  love  knows  no  political  or  national 
botmdaries. 

What  are  the  logistical  problems  of  this 
youth  exchange  strategy  to  hold  World  War 
ni  hostage? 

I  will  concede  at  once  that  my  proposal 
does  not  take  into  account  the  other  nations 
in  the  nuclear  weapons  club.  But  it  would  be 
a  significant  beginning.  If  the  two  super- 
powers who  would  be  the  main  protagonists 
of  the  next  war  were  to  enter  into  such  an 
agreement,  could  other  nations  afford  to  re- 
frain f rran  participation? 

What  would  be  the  age  group  of  those 
youth  to  be  recruited?  Offhand  I  would  take 
the  four  conventional  college  years,  between 
18  and  22. 

How  long  would  be  the  extent  of  each  vol- 
unteer's presence  abroad?  A  year  seems  logi- 
cal. 

Are  there  sufficient  numbers  within  each 
population  who  could  be  transferred  with- 
out causing  damage  to  the  economies,  the 
social  structures  and  the  educational  sys- 
tems of  the  two  countries?  I  again  turn  to 
Rene  Dubos'  last  essay  in  which  he  de- 
scribed youth  unemployment  as  "the  great- 
est poUutant  of  our  peacetime  world." 

If  such  a  treaty  was  implemented,  youth 
unemployment  in  the  United  States  and 
youth  military  conscription  in  Russia  would 
both  be  reduced.  But  the  exchuige  should 
insist  upon  a  truly  representative  cross-sec- 
tion of  each  country's  youth  population. 
Volunteers  must  be  drawn  from  all  parts  of 
both  countries,  from  all  walks  of  life,  stu- 
dents and  farmers,  factory  workers  and 
clerks,  the  unemployed  and  the  affluent. 
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We  also  pannot  ignore  the  fact  that  while 
military  cbnscription  exists  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  it  also  continues  to  be  discussed  in 
Washingt<fn.  Both  countries  would  have  to 
give  military  service  exemption  for  volun- 
teer time  ii  this  program. 

If  I  had  been  discussing  student  financial 
aid  today,  I  would  have  reminded  you  that 
appropriation  cuts  now  under  consideration 
by  Congr«s  would,  if  enacted,  throw  more 
than  a  r^lllion  young  Americans  out  of 
higher  ediication  alone  next  year. 

Those  familiar  with  the  demographics  of 
U.S.  postiecondary  education  would  view 
the  infusipn  of  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
Russian  students  on  our  campuses— tuition- 
paid  students— as  a  fiscal  bonanza. 

If  an  occhange  treaty  was  adopted  it 
should  inaude  the  option  of  college  and  uni- 
versity stmdy  at  both  poles  of  its  uds.  It 
would  re<milre  intensive  language  prepara- 
tion. We>iave  the  pedagogical  skills  and 
technologf  for  reducing  the  trauma  of 
adapting  to  a  foreign  environment. 

Do  we  t^ve  the  transportation  to  handle 
an  exchaope  of  a  million  young  bodies'  each 
way?  I  leafe  that  answer  to  the  president  of 
Branif  f  add  his  coUeagues  at  other  interna- 
tional airlties  now  starving  for  passengers. 

Are  thefe  the  fiscal  resources  to  effect 
this  exchange?  I  submit  there  is  sufficient 
funding  i«  the  military  budgets  of  both 
America  a^d  Russia  to  fully  underwrite  the 
cost  of  tr^isportation.  living  expenses,  edu- 
cation an(t  entertainment. 

There  nky  even  be  an  excess  of  funding. 
That  struw  me  because  a  likely  other  ques- 
tion is.  "^on't  the  Russians  try  to  indoctri- 
nate our  ybung  people?" 

Of  course  they  will,  and  so  will  we  their 
children.  And  both  countries  may  compete 
so  fervently  for  these  young  minds  that 
there  may!  be  a  tendency  to  be  very  gener- 
ous with  the  appropriation  spigots  in 
Moscow  attd  in  Washington.  There  may  also 
be  some  atereotypes  challenged  by  the  re- 
turning volunteers.  They  might  not  aiccept 
many  of  Oie  assumptions  that  we  and  the 
Russians  hold  so  fervently,  assumptions 
that  in  b«|th  lands  have  brought  us  to  the 
brink  of  mutual  destruction. 

Let  us  consider  the  idea  as  parents.  What 
if  your  sori  or  daughter  volunteered  and  a 
year  later]  decided  to  stay  in  Russia?  There 
is  always  ihe  risk  of  becoming  converted  to 
boracht.  iallet  or  Bolshevism.  Then  too, 
there  is  Qupid.  a  large  hazard  among  this 
age  group.  He  has  never  been  identified 
with  any  particular  political  ideology. 

The  same  thoughts  would  probably  cross 
the  mindi  of  Russian  parents.  It  is  a  real 
problem.  1  tut  it  does  move  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection—a vay  from  fear,  away  from  hate, 
away  front  distrust. 

I  would  suggest  the  treaty  guarantee  the 
return  of  every  participant  to  his  and  her 
own  couni  ry.  If  some  wish  to  again  return 
abroad  or  to  immigrate,  they  would  have  to 
pursue  coiventlonal  procedures  after  they 
rettum  ho  me.  Hopefully,  those  procedures 
would  be  ess  cumbersome  and  less  onerous 
as  we  got  I  o  know  each  other  better. 

What  if  we  convince  America's  leaders  to 
seriously  propose  this  exchange  and  the 
Russians  turn  us  down?  That  may  very  well 
happen.  I  am  not  at  all  sanguine  they  would 
accept.  There  is  some  personal  history  to 
buttress  my  pessimism. 

Back  in  1946,  after  Hiroshima,  I  returned 
from  overseas  to  complete  my  college  stud- 
ies. Even  then  I  was  interested  in  the  inter- 
national exchange  of  students.  During  the 
preceding  years,  courtesy  of  Uncle  Sam,  I 
had  the  opportunity  to  travel  abroad.  I  saw 
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places  in  the  ^uth  Pacific,  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Europe.  It  was  not  always  pleas- 
ant, and  at  tin  es  unsafe,  but  I  fotmd  the  ex- 
perience exti  aordituully  educational.  I 
thought  futuije  peacetime  generations  of 
students  should  have  the  same  opportunity. 

So  I  went  to  the  dean  of  my  college  and  I 
persuaded  him  to  allow  me  to  undertake,  as 
a  senior  year  work-study  project,  the  design 
of  a  third-year  abroad  program  for  under- 
graduates. M]f  progress  was  phenomenal 
untU  I  contacted  the  educational  officer  in 
the  Soviet  delation  to  the  United  Nations. 
The  U  Jf .  was  Uien  located  at  Lake  Success 
out  on  Long  Island. 

He  turned  me  down  cold  and  I  remind  you 
this  was  before  the  Iron  Curtain  clanged 
shut.  American  students,  he  told  me  in  all 
seriousness,  were  too  badly  propagandized 
to  fit  into  Soviet  universities  or  Russian 
communities  Without  causing  disruption. 
Russian  students  coming  to  this  country,  he 
advised  me,  would  be  too  discomforted  by 
the  same  propManda  pressures  of  the  capi- 
talist controllefl  U.S.  media. 

That  was  dtiring  the  Stalin  era.  Percep- 
tions may  hav4  changed.  If  they  have  not,  if 
the  Soviet  leaders  reject  an  American  youth 
exchange  treaty  offer,  what  have  we  lost? 

Consider  the  impact  such  a  Soviet  rejec- 
tion would  have  upon  our  allies  in  Western 
Europe,  upon  the  Third  World  which  in- 
creasingly views  Washington  as  more  culpa- 
ble than  Moscow  in  the  buOd-up  of  interna- 
tional tension& 

That  Is  my  i^ea.  I  believe  it  Is  worth  a  try. 
Now  that  I've  expressed  it,  I  am  not  at  all 
certain  about  where  to  go  with  it.  I  need  a 
lot  of  help.  Tliere  must  be  in  this  audience 
the  wit  and  imkgination  to  move  this  notion 
ahead.  I 

I  ask  each  o(  the  graduates  here  today  to 
personally  cohsider  whether,  if  such  a 
treaty  had  beeti  in  place,  would  you  have  re- 
alistically volanteered  to  go  to  Russia  to 
hold  World  wkr  lU  hostage?  Would  it  have 
been  too  muchj  of  a  personal  investment? 

I  ask  you  to  Itake  this  idea  to  your  friends 
who  will  return  to  Saratoga  Springs  next 
faU.  Ask  theml  will  they  consider  organizing 
to  take  the  lead  to  spread  this  idea  from 
Skidmore  acnas  the  campuses  of  our  coun- 
try? 

I  want  to  contribute  to  that  student 
effort.  It  is  nojsacrifice  on  my  part.  My  wife 
never  fails  to  remind  me  when  we  drive  past 
the  track  that  it  Is  unprecedented  for  me— 
given  my  fondness  for  the  improvement  of 
the  breed— to  leave  Saratoga  Springs  with 
more  money  t|ian  I  arrived  here  with.  I  am 
therefore  endorsing  the  generous  honorari- 
um your  coUe^  has  given  me  for  my  partici- 
pation here  tqday  to  the  Skidmore  Student 
Government,  tt  is  a  small  wager  on  an  im- 
portant race,  joiven  the  leadership  of  this 
institution,  I  atn  l>etting  you  will  win.  I  hope 
your  Skidmore  successors  will  use  it  to  ad- 
vance the  idea.  I  suggested  here  today. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention.  I  hope 
there  will  be  many  more  beautiful  com- 
mencements in  May  for  you,  your  children 
and  your  grandchildren  to  celebrate  life  and 
learning  at  lovely  places  like  this.* 
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MAGNETIC  FUSION  RESOLUTION 


HON.  MARILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

or  TKMHBSSn 
TS  THE  HOUSB  Or  RXPRSSDTTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  30 
cosponsors.  and  I  are,  today,  introduc- 
ing in  the  House  and  my  distinguished 
colleague  Senator  Johk  Daittohth  is 
introducing  in  the  Senate,  a  resolution 
to  express  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Nation  reaffirm  its  commit- 
ment to  the  expeditious  development 
of  magnetic  fusion  energy. 

The  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engi- 
neering Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  96- 
386)  vras  passed  in  late  1980  with  only 
seven  dissenting  votes  in  the  House 
and  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote  in  the 
Senate.  The  legislation  was  sponsored 
by  Congressman  Mike  McCormack, 
along  with  a  bipartisan  coalition  of 
160  other  House  Members,  and  by  Sen- 
ator Paul  Tsohgas.  along  with  21 
other  Senators  of  both  parties.  It  es- 
tablished a  20-year  accelerated  pro- 
gram designed  to  move  magnetic 
fusion  from  the  research  stage  into  a 
program  of  significant  engineering  de- 
velopment culminating  in  a  magnetic 
fusion  demonstration  plant  by  the 
year  2000.  This  accelerated  program  of 
fusion  engineering  development  was 
recommended  by  three  separate  pres- 
tigiotis  review  panels. 

Unfortunately,  the  Department  of 
Energy  has  failed  to  adequately  imple- 
ment requirements  of  the  act  and  is 
attempting  to  maintain  the  program 
in  a  research  only  mode,  thereby  de- 
laying indefinitely  the  engineering  inl- 
titatives  called  for  in  the  96th  Con- 
gress. While  we  all  are  strong  advo- 
cates for  basic  research,  I  believe  that 
now  is  the  time  to  reemphasize  the 
fusion  program's  thrusts  to  initiate  a 
significant  engineering  development 
phase,  to  encourage  industrial  involve- 
ment In  fusion  energy,  and  to  advance 
alternate  fusion  concepts  as  mandated 
by  the  act.  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
maintain  these  thrusts,  as  well  as  vig- 
orous basic  research  efforts  within  the 
limited  f  imding  base  now  proposed. 

The  time  has  come  for  Congress  to 
insist  that  the  spirit  and  intent  of  the 
Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineering 
Act  of  1980  be  followed.  I  hope  that 
you  will  join  me  in  sponsoring  the  res- 
olution which  calls  for  such  a  course 
of  action.  A  list  of  cosponsors  and  the 
resolution  follows: 

List  op  Cosponsoks  op  Maomztic  Pdsioii 
Rbsolutiom 

Mr.  Fuqua.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Fllppo,  Mr. 
Toung  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Gore. 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Stratton,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Sensenbrenner,  Mr.  Stark,  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Young  of  Alaska,  Mr.  Seiber- 
ling,  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr.  Kastenmeier,  Mr. 
FasceU,  Mr.  Trible,  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Leath, 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania, 
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Mi.  Simon,  Mr.  HefteL  Mr.  Traxler,  and  Mr. 
Minish. 

HJT.  Res.  513 

Whereas  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  overwhelmingly  approved  and  en- 
acted into  law  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy 
Engineering  Act  of  1980  to  eatabllab  a  na- 
tional commitment  to  an  aggressive  and  ac- 
celerated research,  development  and  donon- 
stration  program  on  magnetic  fusion 
energy. 

Whereas  several  prestigious  review  panels 
have  concluded  that  mai^>etlc  fusion  energy 
is  technically  ready  to  move  into  a  signifi- 
cant engtaeering  research  and  development 
phase: 

Whereas  the  Inltlatton,  at  this  time,  of  an 
orderly  engineering  effort  with  industry 
would  augment  the  high  quality  research 
efforts  of  our  National  laboratories  and 
universities; 

Whereas  It  Is  timely  to  proceed  with  the 
construction  of  experimental  facilities  in 
order  to  derive  the  neieewary  engineering 
and  scientific  knowledge  to  bring  fusion 
energy  to  practical  trultUm:  and 

Whereas  the  limg-range.  hi^-rlak,  high- 
payoff  potential  of  magnetic  fusion  energy 
requires  that  the  Federal  Oovemment 
assume  a  direct  rfponslWllty  to  demon- 
strate the  acientific  and  engineering  feasibil- 
ity of  the  technologar:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of  Rep- 
retentoHvet  of  the  United  Statea  of  America 
in  Congreu  anenMed,  That  the  Oown- 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  maintain 
a  consistent,  oontlnxilng  commitment  to  the 
research  and  development  and  engineering 
of  fusion  energy  as  embodied  in  the  intent 
of  the  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineering 
Act  of  19M.« 
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of  why  we  need  a 


WINDOW  OP  OPPORTUNITY 
WITH  A  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

OFinsasrHuaBiis 

IH  THE  HOVSB  OF  SCPBBSBNTATIVSS 

TTkursday.  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
weekend,  this  Nation  witnessed  one  of 
the  largest  demonstrations  that  has 
ever  been  held.  More  than  850,000 
people  gathered  in  New  York  City  Sat- 
urday calling  for  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze.  The  rally  was  held  as  the 
United  Nations  is  holding  its  second 
special  session  on  disarmament. 

Across  this  country,  Americans  are 
coming  to  the  sensible  conclusion  that 
enough  is  enough.  The  arms  race  must 
be  halted.  The  window  of  vulnerability 
President  Reagan  speaks  of  is  ficti- 
tious. By  any  realistic  measure  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union 
are  at  strategic  parity.  Both  sides  have 
the  CBprndty  to  absorb  a  first  strike 
and  still  reduce  the  other  to  rubble.  As 
Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  professor  and 
president  emeritus  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  notes  in  the 
July  1982  issue  of  the  Atlantic  Month- 
ly, both  sides  now  have  a  "window  of 
opportunity"  to  negotiate  an  end  to 
the  arms  race. 

I  commend  Dr.  Wiesner's  article  to 
my  colleagues.  It  provides  a  very  per- 


ceptive analysis 
freeze  now: 

RUSSXAM  ARB  AKBUCAM  CAPASOXTIIS 

(By  Jerome  B.  Wiesner) 
Over  the  past  thirty  years,  the  nuclear- 
arms  race  has  been  propelled  by  political 
tensions,  by  technical  innovations,  and  by 
rivalries  inside  the  governments  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  at 
the  moment,  on  the  American  side  one  over- 
riding concern  promotes  the  buUdup  of  nu- 
clear weapons— the  fear  that  the  United 
States  might  be  denied  its  abUity  to  inflict  a 
devastating  retaliatory  blow  if  the  Soviet 
Union  struck  first.  This  fear  presumes  that 
a  nuclear  war,  far  from  being  an  act  of 
mutual  annihilation,  might  be  a  controlla- 
ble, survivable.  even  "winnable"  encounter, 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  may  be  better 
equipped  than  the  United  States  to  prevaO 
in  a  nuclear  war. 

Such  an  anxiety.  If  well  groimded.  would 
compel  any  responsible  American  leader  to 
search  seriously  for  new  nuclear-weapons 
projects,  beginning  with  the  MX  missile  and 
perhaps   extending   to   antiballlstic-missae 
systems  and  greater  efforts  for  dvU  defense, 
in  the  htve  of  redressing  the  balance.  The 
Reagan  Administration,  of  course,  is  push- 
ing ahead  on  several  such  fronts  and  says 
that  it  cannot  persuade  the  Soviet  Union  to 
negotiate  for  reductions  in  strategic  weap- 
ons unless  we  first  show  our  determination 
to  increase  American  strength.  Even  if  the 
stn^eglc-arms-reduction     talks     (START) 
that  President  Reagan  has  proposed  eventu- 
ally lead  to  an  agreement,  that  welcome  de- 
velopment would  not  come  sooner  than  sev- 
eral  years   from   now.   In   the   meantime. 
American  policy  need  not  be  driven  by  a 
fear  of  a  Soviet  first  strike.  Instead,  it 
should  rest  on  a  recognition  of  the  basic  re- 
ality  of   the   nuclear  age:   that  the   only 
option  open  to  either  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the    United    SUtes    is    deterrence.    Given 
today's  weapons,  neither  side  can  do  any- 
thing to  protect  itself  against  the  retaliato- 
ry threat  the  other  poses:  by  the  same  logic, 
neither  side  need  fear  that  its  threat  to  the 
other  will  be  called  into  question.  This  bal- 
ance hardly  Justifies  political  or  moral  com- 
placency. Because  of  the  catastrophe  that 
would  occur  if  deterrence  f aOed.  our  best  ef- 
forts must  be  directed  to  preventing  the  cir- 
cumstances in  which  nuclear  weapons  would 
ever  be  used.  But  the  concept  of  deterrence 
suggests  a  very  different  direction  for  Amer- 
ican action  from  the  one  indicated  by  antici- 
pation of  a  Soviet  first  strike. 

The  current  era  has  often  been  spoken  of 
as  a  "window  of  viilnerabiUty."  in  which 
America's  nuclear  force  is  uniquely  at  risk. 
But  it  can  Instead  be  a  "window  of  opportu- 
nity" in  which  to  negotiate  an  end  to  the 
arms  race.  The  most  obvious  and  the  most 
sensible  step  for  the  United  States  at  the 
moment  is  to  add  nothing  to  our  nuclear 
forties,  and  to  seize  this  opportimity  to  press 
for  a  freeze  on  the  development,  testing, 
and  deployment  of  all  nuclear  weapons  and 
new  delivery  systems  by  each  side. 

As  has  happened  before  in  the  arms  race, 
we  have  been  told  that  technical  progress 
has  created  a  theoretical  vulnerability  for 
our  force.  The  Soviet  missile  force  has  in- 
creased in  size  and  accuracy,  and  supposedly 
poses  fresh  dangers  to  our  land-based  nucle- 
ar missUes.  The  Soviet  Union's  theoretical 
ability  to  destroy  nearly  all  of  these  missiles 
in  a  surprise  attack,  it  U  argued,  wiU  psycho- 
logically upset  the  balance  of  deterrence, 
and  will  thereby  make  the  United  SUtes 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  blackmail.  This  will 
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happen,  it  is  further  argued,  even  though 
the  great  majority  of  the  American  nuclear 
weapons  are  carried  on  bombers  or  by  ballis- 
tic-mlHile  submarines,  rather  than  by  the 
Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles  that  are 
baaed  in  silos  throughout  the  Midwest.  An 
American  President  might  be  afraid  to  re- 
taliate after  a  Soviet  attack  on  the  U.S.  mis- 
siles, because  the  Soviet  Union  would  then 
respond  with  a  major  attack  on  American 
cities.  The  conclusion  of  this  line  of  reason- 
ing is  that  the  U.S.  cannot  contemplate  any 
slackening  of  the  pace  until  it  has  redressed 
the  Imbalance  by  building  the  MX  missile  or 
other  systems. 

I  accepted  this  scenario  myself  untU  I 
made  a  few  simple  calculations  concerning 
how  vulnerable  the  Minuteman  system  ac- 
tually Is  and  what  the  strategic  situation 
would  be  even  If  it  were  somehow  totally  de- 
stroyed. It  emerges  from  any  such  calcula- 
tion that  neither  side  can  escape  the  risk  of 
devastating  retaliation  if  it  launches  a  pre- 
emptive attack.  This  Is  the  only  vital  issue 
for  each  side— the  actual  capabUities  for  re- 
sponding after  attack,  not  guesses  about 
what  the  other  side's  Intentions  might  be. 
Intentions  may  change,  and  they  are  always 
difficult  to  discern.  But  the  meaning  of  the 
capabilities  is  unambiguous:  under  present 
technology,  either  side  could  devastate  the 
other  after  enduring  any  conceivable  attack. 

The  U.S.  has  more  deliverable  nuclear 
warheads  than  the  Soviet  Union  does.  A 
1978  study  prepared  for  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  estimated  that  in  the  mld- 
1980b,  when  the  "window  of  vulnerability" 
will  allegedly  stand  open,  the  U.S.  will  have 
13.904  warheads  on  its  strategic  delivery  sys- 
tems, versus  8,794  for  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
Soviet  Union,  for  reasons  we  have  never 
fully  understood,  has  chosen  to  build  mis- 
siles larger  than  ours.  w4th  larger  warheads; 
and  Its  force,  though  smaller  in  numbers, 
contains  more  "equivalent  megatons"  than 
ours  does.  (The  measure  "equivalent  mega- 
ton" takes  account  of  the  fact  that  small 
nuclear  warheads  do  proportionately  more 
damage  than  large  ones,  since  the  area  a 
warhead  destroys  does  not  increase  linearly 
with  the  size  of  the  warhead.)  The  same 
Congressional  Budget  Office  study  esUmat- 
ed  that  In  the  mid-1980s  the  U.S.  force 
would  represent  4,894  equivalent  megatons, 
versus  8,792  for  the  Soviet  Union.  Paul 
Nltae,  of  the  Committee  on  the  Present 
Danger,  which  has  been  among  the  most 
strident  of  the  groups  warning  about  a 
window  of  vulnerability,  has  estimated  that 
if  both  sides  built  up  to  the  limits  allowed 
by  the  SALT  II  treaty  (whose  ratification 
the  committee  opposed),  the  U.S.  would 
have  12,804  nuclear  warheads  and  the 
Soviet  Union  11,728.  It  foresees  roughly  the 
same  advantage  for  the  Russians  In  equiva- 
lent megatons  as  does  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office. 

Of  the  13,000  to  14,000  warheads  project- 
ed for  the  Ajnerican  force,  roughly  2,100  are 
on  the  Minuteman  and  Titan  missiles.  The 
land-based  force  represents  some  1.607 
equivalent  megatons.  Therefore,  if  every 
single  Titan  and  Minuteman  were  destroyed 
In  a  successful  surprise  attack,  the  U.S. 
would  be  left  with  somewhere  between 
11,000  and  12,000  nuclear  warheads.  The 
submarine  fleet  would  account  for  approxi- 
mately 6,000  of  these  weapons,  and  the  rest 
would  be  carried  by  bombers.  All  together, 
these  remaining  American  warheads  would 
represent  about  3,500  equivalent  megatons. 

In  planning  American  nuclear  forces  in 
the  early  1960s,  Robert  McNamara  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  400  equivalent  mega- 
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tons  would  be  sufficient  to  inflict  imaccept- 
able  damage— and  that  the  U.S.  could  have 
absolute  oonfldence  in  Its  deterrent  if  It 
built  such  a  retaliatory  capacity  three  times 
over,  oncd  on  the  bomber  fleet,  onCe  on 
land-based!  missiles,  and  once  with  the  sub- 
marine foi^e.  for  a  total  of  1,200  equivalent 
megatons.  In  other  words,  the  11,000  or 
12,000  wadieads,  representing  3,600  equiva- 
lent megaions,  that  the  U.S.  would  retain 
even  after ia  perfectly  successful  first  strike 
against  oilr  land-based  missiles  would  be 
three  timtt  larger  than  the  force  that  was 
itself  designed  to  be  able  thrice  to  destroy 
the  Sovietj  Union.  The  accuracy  of  nuclear 
weapons  nas  improved  since  McNamara's 
day,  further  increasing  their  effective 
power.  These  figures  do  not  even  count  the 
several  thousand  American  warheads  that 
are  left  iq  Europe  and  other  parts  of  the 
world,  some  of  which  could  be  used  for  re- 
taliation. 

Nearly  ^1  scenarios  for  a  first  strike 
assume  t^at  an  attacker  would  have  to 
target  twd  warheads  against  each  missile 
silo  it  hoped  to  destroy.  The  U.S.  has  1,000 
Minutemaii  missiles  and  several  dozen 
Titans.  The  Soviet  Union  would,  therefore, 
have  to  devote  about  2,200  warheads  to  an 
attack.  The  most  generous  estimates  put  the 
mid-lOSOs  Soviet  force  at  slightly  fewer 
than  12,000  warheads;  so  after  launching  its 
first  strike^  the  Soviet  Union  would  end  up 
with  fewer  than  10,000  warheads,  or  several 
thousand  ilewer  than  the  United  States. 

So  far.  tliese  calculations  have  been  based 
on  extrenie  assumptions:  that  the  Soviet 
Union  woijld  be  able  to  destroy  totally  the 
force  of  Kfflnuteman  and  Titan  missiles,  but 
that  It  wpuld  leave  the  submarine  and 
bomber  flaets  intact.  More  realistic  assump- 
tions yield'  the  same  conclusion:  that  a  first 
strike  would  be  suicidal  irrationality,  which 
is  the  premise  upon  which  deterrence  is 
based. 

Moreover,  first-strike  scenarios  rest  on  the 
assumption  that  large  numbers  of  men  and 
machines  fvill  perform  exactly  as  planned. 
The  weapons  used  In  a  first  strike  would 
have  to  perform  reliably  and  very  accurate- 
ly, and  th«  detonations  of  several  thousand 
warheads  #ould  have  to  be  coordinated  with 
perfect  skll,  or  else  the  whole  scenario  be- 
comes imidedlately  implausible.  Yet  no  com- 
plex syste^i  ever  works  as  predicted  when  it 
is  first  uset.  In  carefully  controlled  teats,  in- 
volving small  numbers  of  weapons,  it  may 
be  possibU  to  attain  the  levels  of  accuracy 
required  fbr  a  first  strike,  but  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  necessary  levels  of  accuracy 
and  rellabOity  are  simply  not  attainable  in  a 
operational  force.  It  would  require  many 
more  test  DlghU  than  either  nation  normal- 
ly conduct*  to  get  enough  data  to  esUbllsh 
the  actual,  facta  about  these  systems.  How 
many  trial  runs  of  a  surprise  attack  could 
the  U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union  carry  out? 

Three  factors  make  it  seem  especially  un- 
likely that  a  surprise  attack  could  be  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  First,  the  accuracy  of 
the  attacking  warheads  Is  uncertain.  Be- 
cause their  targets,  the  missile  silos,  are  so 
greatly  "hardened"  warheads  must  come 
much  closer  to  a  silo  than  to  "softer"  tar- 
geu  to  do  ^lamage.  But  it  may  be  impossible 
for  either  fide  to  know  how  accurate  its  war- 
heads will  be  when  they  are  fired  in  large 
fleets  on  «  trajectory  that  has  never  before 
been  tested. 

Second,  the  reliability  of  the  missiles 
themselvel  is  open  to  deep  question.  Opti- 
mists assume  that  80  percent  of  the  missiles 
that  are  fired  will  perform  satisfactorily. 
The  likelj^  rate  may  be  closer  to  60  to  60 
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percent.  This  4ould  mean  that  even  assum- 
ing maximum  accuracy  and  accepting  the 
formula  that  two  warheads  fired  at  a  silo 
will  have  a  OB  percent  probability  of  de- 
stroying it,  tl^e  Soviet  Union  might  fire 
2,200  warhead<  at  our  missiles  and  destroy 
only  500  to  600  of  them. 

Third,  such  an  exercise  would  require  pro- 
digious feats  ol  timing.  It  would  Involve  very 
precise  firings  of  the  Individual  missiles,  so 
that  the  two  warheads  attacking  each  Min- 
uteman would  be  so  perfectly  spaced  that 
the  detonation  of  the  first  would  not  de- 
stroy the  second,  and  warheads  attacking 
neighboring  s)tes  would  not  disable  each 
other.  (These  very  probable  accidents  are 
know  as  fratricide.)  A  successful  first  strike 
would  depend  on  flawless  communication 
within  the  Soviet  command  structure.  It  Is 
generally  recognized  that  the  command- 
and-control  system  is  the  weakest  link  in 
the  nuclear  forces  of  both  sides. 

In  principle,  the  Soviet  Union  could  im- 
prove its  possibilities  of  success  by  firing 
more  than  two  warheads  at  each  missile, 
but  then  the  potential  for  destructive  Inter- 
ference becomes  even  greater,  as  do  the 
complications  of  command  and  coordina- 
tion. Most  exberts  believe  that  two  war- 
heads per  target  is  the  practical  limit. 

All  in  all.  thie  result  is  this:  even  after  a 
surprise  Soviet,  attack  on  the  American  Min- 
uteman force,  U.S.  strength  would  actually 
be  slightly  greater  than  the  Soviet  Union's. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  could  carry  out  the 
worst  attack  that  the  alarmists  have  been 
able  to  Imagliie,  the  United  States  would 
not  only  retain  its  relative  position  but 
would  have  enough  nuclear  weapons  to  de- 
stroy several  Soviet  Unions.  And  by  the 
same  logic,  the  Soviet  Union  would  certainly 
retain  the  capacity  to  inflict  unacceptable 
punishment  on  the  United  States,  no  matter 
how  large  and  clever  a  surprise  first  strike 
the  U.S.  were  to  launch.  Theorists  may 
claim  that  it  would  not  be  "logical"  for  the 
side  that  had  i  endured  the  first  strike  to 
order  a  retaliation,  since  that  would  lead  to 
further  devastation,  but  such  forbearance 
on  the  part  of  a  badly  wounded  but  still 
armed  nation  is  hard  to  credit. 

Theorists  dofendlng  the  first-strike  hy- 
pothesis often  refer  to  the  issues  of  the 
Cuban  missile  crlsLs.  In  1902.  the  U.S.  had 
many  more  nuclear  weapons  than  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  this  superiority,  many  ad- 
vocates of  the  MX  now  say,  forced  Nlklta 
Khrushchev  to  back  down.  But  In  the  early 
sixties,  the  Soviet  Union  had  so  few  deliver- 
able nuclear  weapons  that  its  leaders  had  le- 
gitimate reason  to  fear  that  a  first  strike 
might  take  away  their  ability  to  threaten 
destructive  ret|tllatlon.  The  Imbalance  may 
have  affected  Soviet  behavior— although 
American  superiority  in  conventional  naval 
forces  seems  to  have  weighed  more  heavily 
In  the  Soviets'  calculations.  At  the  compara- 
tively low  levels  of  nuclear  weaponry  of 
twenty  years  Ago.  a  difference  In  size  be- 
tween the  ars^als  could  have  political  sig- 
nificance; indeed,  much  of  the  impetus  in 
American  policy  has  been  to  regain  the 
first-strike  poGential  the  U.S.  enjoyed  for 
many  years,  ^ut  when  each  side  has  a 
super-abundanCe  of  weaponry,  which  is  the 
case  today,  small  differences  in  size  no 
longer  matter. 

At  the  moment,  neither  the  United  States 
nor  the  Soviet  Union  has  a  meaningful  stra- 
tegic advantage.  A  window  of  vulnerability 
does  not  exist.  jPurthermore,  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  imagine  how  either  side  could 
achieve  a  usable  advantage.  Both  sides  are 
thoroughly  del  ;rred  from  using  their  strate- 
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glc  forces,  because  a  decision  to  use  them 
would  be  a  decision  to  commit  national  sui- 
cide. And  this  seems  sure  to  remain  true  no 
matter  what  either  side  deploys  In  the  way 
of  new  weapons. 

Though  the  Soviets  might  theoretically 
increase  the  capacities  of  their  missiles  in 
such  a  way  as  to  pose  significant  new 
threats  to  the  Minuteman  force.  It  would  re- 
quire a  major  breakthrough  In  both  tech- 
nology and  production  to  do  so.  The  same  is 
obviously  true  for  American  forces.  The  MX 
and  the  cruise  missiles  based  in  Europe 
might  be  the  American  entry  into  such  a 
competition.  But  at  the  moment,  such  capa- 
bilities do  not  exist  and  so  cannot  be  de- 
ployed. Thus,  now  is  the  time  for  a  disarma- 
ment agreement,  one  that  would  freeze  all 
missile  developments,  leaving  both  sides 
with  an  unquestioned  deterrent  but  without 
any  plausible  threat  of  a  first  strike.  Now 
we  have  a  "window  of  opportunity"  for 
safer,  saner  alternatives  to  a  major  arms 
buildup.  This  might  mean  ratification  of  the 
SALT  II  agreement,  whose  limitations  the 
Reagan  Administration  has  so  far  chosen  to 
observe,  or  a  comprehensive  freeze  on  the 
testing  and  development  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, which  I  favor. 

An  agreement  to  halt  all  testing  of  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  of  the  vehicles  that  would 
deliver  them,  could  dramatically  change  the 
political  cloud  that  surrounds  these  weap- 
ons. Military  technologists  will  strenuously 
resist  the  enactment  of  any  such  program. 
They  will  be  reluctant  to  give  up  new  weap- 
ons already  in  the  pipeline.  Moreover,  they 
will  maintain  that  if  they  cannot  test-fire 
weapons,  they  cannot  guarantee  that  they 
will  work  as  planned.  That  is  true,  but 
scarcely  a  problem.  While  no  one  could  be 
sure  that  the  weapons  would  work  as 
planned— which  further  reduces  the  certain- 
ty essential  for  a  first  strike— neither  could 
anyone  be  certain  that  they  won't  work. 
They  would  not  suffice  for  pre-emptive 
attack,  but  they  would  still  represent  a 
secure  deterrent. 

If  this  opportunity  for  arms  control  is  not 
taken,  the  Job  will  only  grow  more  difficult 
in  the  future.  The  weapons  of  today  are 
easy  to  count  and  monitor,  but  those  of  to- 
morrow won't  be.  The  cruise  missile,  the 
stealth  bomber,  and  far  more  accurate  guid- 
ance systems  would  lead  us  to  a  nightmare 
world,  one  in  which  our  fears  would  in- 
crease. That  is  why  the  opportunity  must  be 
seized  now. 

A  limited  solution  to  the  arms  race  is  not 
pleasing  to  many  religious  and  ethical  lead- 
ers who  are  emphasizing  the  immorality  of 
relying  on  the  very  weapons  that  may 
threaten  the  extinction  of  the  species.  For 
contrary  reasons,  a  nuclear-arms  freeze  Irri- 
tates conservative  political  leaders,  who 
Imagine  that  this  dimension  of  military 
force  should  somehow  l>e  made  more 
"usable,"  and  who  object  to  a  policy— deter- 
rence—that  places  the  civilian  population  of 
the  nation  at  risk.  Deterrence  Is  unsatisfac- 
tory—except by  contrast  with  the  alterna- 
tives. The  weapons  that  create  the  threat  of 
aimlhllatlon  cannot  be  unlnvented.  The  sad 
fact  of  this  era  Is  that  our  populations 
cannot  conceivably  be  protected  except 
through  political  skill  and  courage  applied 
to  the  task  of  minimizing  the  chances  that 
nuclear  weapons  will  ever  be  used. 

Seizing  this  opportunity  to  freeze  the 
arms  race  would  be  one  demonstration  of 
such  skill  and  courage.  It  would  free  both 
sides  from  the  fear  of  a  first  strike  and 
would  leave  them  with  such  security  as  a  de- 
terrent can  provide.  It  would  set  the  stage 
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for  further  safety  measures,  including  the 
reduction  of  nuclear  forces.  Meanwhile,  the 
fear  of  unknown  new  weapons  would  be 
eliminated.  And  with  less  money  devoted  to 
strategic  nuclear  weapons,  more  would  be 
available  to  repair  the  deficiencies  In  our 
conventional  forces,  to  right  the  economy, 
and  especially  to  work  on  the  ever-growing 
set  of  civilian  problems  facing  the  world.* 


JOHN  O.  WELLMAN 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

or  SOOTH  CAKOUMA 
IM  THZ  ROTT8I  OP  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  NAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina,  and 
our  Nation  owe  much  to  a  man  who 
works  for  the  enrichment  of  many 
lives,  yet  takes  little  credit  for  his 
deeds.  This  man  is  perhaps  as  well 
known  among  international  and  na- 
tional circles  as  he  is  among  his  local 
fellow  citizens  of  Johnsonville,  S.C.  A 
friend,  a  brilliant  businessman,  and  a 
statesman  who  asks  for  no  laurels. 
John  G.  Wellman  serves  his  communi- 
ty and  fellow  man  with  a  strong 
energy  and  will  to  meet  his  personal 
and  professional  goals,  yet  always  re- 
taining a  warm  compassion  for  others. 
The  many  contributions  John  Well- 
man  has  made  were  recently  recog- 
nized by  in  an  editorial  written  on  his 
behalf  and  featured  in  the  News,  the 
weekly  newspaper  published  in  Kings- 
tree.  S.C.  I  would  like  to  share  the 
comments  made  in  that  article  so  that 
others  may  pause  for  a  moment  to  rec- 
ognize this  "valued  leader." 

[Editorial  from  the  News.  May  13. 19821 

Valued  liCADKR 
Three  weeks  ago.  Robert  Leak,  executive 
director  of  the  South  Carolina  Development 
Board,  stood  before  a  couple  of  hundred 
business,  political  and  community  leaders  of 
Williamsburg  County  and  told  them  how 
valuable  John  Wellman  Is  to  South  Caroli- 
na. 

He  also  noted  that  Mr.  Wellman,  who  had 
Just  been  named  "Industrialist  of  the  Year" 
by  the  county  development  board  for  build- 
ing a  meat  packing  plant  near  Indlantown. 
Is  occasionally  hounded  by  development 
boards  in  other  states,  hoping  to  lure  him 
and  Wellman  Industries  away  from  South 
Carolina. 

"Don't  ever  take  him  for  granted,"  said 
Mr.  Leak. 

Awards  and  praise  are  probably  not  as  im- 
portant to  Mr.  Wellman  as  lower  interest 
rates  and  revised  Import  laws  for  this  coun- 
try. However,  Mr.  Wellman  has  done  so 
much  for  so  long  that  It  Is  easy  to,  as  Mr. 
Leak  fears,  take  our  transplanted-Yankee 
friend  for  granted. 

Most  of  Mr.  Wellman's  contributions  to 
the  state  no  doubt  get  little  public  recogni- 
tion. But  thoae  that  do  give  a  picture  of  the 
scope  of  the  man.  Besides  the  recent  con- 
struction of  a  "garbage-to-energy"  plant  in 
Johnsonville  and  the  meat  packing  plant. 
Mr.  Wellman  has  also  found  time  to  volun- 
teer his  efforts  to  raise  funds  for  black  col- 
leges in  South  Carolina  while  his  company 
has  announced  plans  for  construction  of 
town  houses  in  Johnsonville. 
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His  barbecue  receptions  near  his  home  at 
Nesmith  bring  the  state  and  nation's  high- 
est ranking  officials  to  WUllamaburg 
County.  It  Is  a  wide  path  he  walks— rubbing 
elbows  with  the  mighty  while  funnellng  his 
considerable  clout  to  raise  funds  to  help 
educate  minority  students. 

He  is  one  of  the  few  non-elected  people  In 
South  Carolina  who  has  probably  had  a 
hand  In  doing  something  for  every  person  In 
the  state,  either  through  his  work  on  the 
state  development  board,  as  president  of  the 
state  chamber  of  commerce,  through  his  in- 
dustries here  and  abroad,  and  through  his 
fund  raising. 

Let  us  not  take  him  for  granted.* 


MARITIME  DAY 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIANA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirrATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  the  Congress  and  the  ad- 
ministration is  working  to  formulate  a 
comprehensive  new  maritime  policy 
for  our  country  which  would  stimulate 
a  deregulated,  competitive  maritime 
industry,  I  believe  that  it  is  wpropri- 
ate  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
Congress  some  recent  remarks  deliv- 
ered by  the  president  of  Delta  Steam- 
ship Lines,  Inc.  Mr.  Andrew  Oibson  de- 
livered these  remarks  at  a  Maritime 
Day  ceremony  in  Los  Angeles  on  Iday 
19, 1982. 
Address  to  tri  Propellbi  Club  or  the 

United  States   bt   Andrew   E.   Gibson, 

President,  Delta  Steamshit  Lines,  Inc. 

"The  United  SUtes  is  in  trouble.  We  have 
watched  the  steady  erosion  of  United  States 
power  and  the  decline  of  our  Influence 
during  the  past  few  years.  We  have  watched 
the  Soviet  Union  and  several  third  world  na- 
tions take  increasingly  aggressive  actions 
against  the  Intereste  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  our  allies,  and  even  against  smaller  neu- 
tral nations.  We  have  lost  our  place  as  the 
logical  focal  point  for  free  world  policy  and 
action. 

"The  cost  to  the  United  SUtes  has  been  a 
loss  of  prestige  and  Influence,  and  these.  In 
turn,  have  had  a  direct  negative  Impact  on 
.  .  .  our  relations  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

"This  adverse  situation  has  occurred  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  leadership  within  the 
White  House  and  the  subsequent  loss  of 
leadership  by  the  United  SUtes  as  a  nation. 
Nowhere  is  this  loss  of  leadership  more  evi- 
dent nor  more  dangerous  than  in  the  de- 
cline of  both  our  Naval  forces  and  our  Mari- 
time Industry. 

"This  decline  occurs  at  a  time  when  the 
United  SUtes  is  more  dependent  upon  the 
use  of  the  seas  for  our  political,  economic, 
and  mlliUry  well-being  than  ever  before  in 
our  history." 

My  opening  remarks  on  this  Maritime 
Day  are  not  Intended  as  a  criticism  of  the 
current  Administration,  but  rather  to  serve 
as  a  reminder  of  the  unqualified  commit- 
ment made  during  the  past  election  cam- 
paign by  the  then  Governor  Reagan,  for  the 
foregoing  is  his  assessment  of  our  nation's 
loss  of  maritime  supremacy,  not  mine. 

Almost  two  years  ago.  the  President  laid 
out  a  realistic  framework  for  a  new  mari- 
time program.  At  the  center  of  this  plan  was 
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recocnlUon  of  the  threat  to  our  national  se- 
curity and  economic  wellbeing  posed  by  this 
nation's  maritime  decline.  The  President's 
policy  statement  did  more  than  catalogue 
our  deficiencies.  It  identified  several  ele- 
ments of  a  specific  integrated  program  in- 
tended to  respond  to  the  growing  American 
maritime  crisis. 

The  United  SUtes  Merchant  Idarine  is  an 
economic  and  increasingly  geopolitical  asset 
without  parallel  in  time  of  peace  and  an  es- 
sential adjunct  to  our  military  in  time  of 
emergency.  There  is,  and  always  has  been, 
universal  agreement  that  sealift  is  absolute- 
ly essential  to  the  success  of  U.S.  military 
strategy  and  to  the  execution  of  our  mili- 
tary contingency  plans.  To  quote  former 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Chairman.  Admiral 
Thomas  H.  Moorer.  "There  Is  no  war  plan, 
no  contingency  plan  in  the  entire  inventory 
in  the  Pentagon  that  does  not  assume  at  the 
outaet  that  we  are  going  to  control  the  seas 
and  have  the  ships  necessary  to  support  the 
air  and  armed  forces  we  put  ashore." 

Because  of  heavy  mechanization  and 
volume  of  fire  power,  enormous  quantities 
of  combat  consumables  are  involved  in  the 
movement  and  support  of  modem  ground 
forces.  About  100,000  tons  of  cargo  must  be 
moved  with  the  deployment  of  a  mecha- 
ntaed  division  and  more  than  1,000  tons  per 
day  must  be  delivered  for  its  support. 
During  Vietnam,  more  than  95  percent  of 
all  support  went  by  sea.  One  modem  mer- 
chant ship  has  the  capacity  of  150  of  our 
largest  cargo  carrying  aircraft.  To  put  this 
in  a  more  topical  context,  our  entire  airlift 
capacity  would  take  three  days  of  continu- 
ous operation  to  deliver  the  support  to  the 
Arabian  Oulf  provided  by  the  arrival  of  a 
single  cargo  vessel. 

In  any  major  general  war  scenario  in  the 
paat.  we  have  anticipated  sealift  help  from 
the  merchant  fleets  of  our  allies.  Indeed, 
until  very  recenUy.  the  availability  of  the 
NATO  fleet  was  assumed  in  all  of  our  mobi- 
llxation  planning.  The  more  likely  emergen- 
cy rather  than  general  war  is  a  limited  con- 
flict aimllar  to  Korea.  Vietnam,  or  the  Falk- 
land lalatujto.  Southwest  Asia  (The  Middle 
East-Arabian  Oulf  Region)  U  a  theater  of 
critical  importance  to  the  United  SUtes  po- 
litically and  for  the  security  of  petroleum 
supplies  of  the  United  SUtes  and  iU  allies. 
The  probability  of  continued  trouble  in  this 
region  is  high.  Accordingly,  the  United 
States  established  a  new  area  command,  the 
Southwest  Asia  Command,  and  the  rapid  de- 
ployment force  is  being  initially  tailored  for 
operations  in  this  theater.  However,  for  the 
deployment  of  U.8.  forces  into  Southwest 
Asia  in  a  contingency  operation.  The  United 
SUtes  must  depend  upon  U.S.  fW  ship- 
ping. History  has  repeatedly  and  consistent- 
ly demonstrated  that  our  allies  are  not 
going  to  participate  in  operations  involving 
Arab  or  Moslem  countries.  The  threat  of 
the  oil  weapon  to  th^lr  own  economies  is 
simply  too  great.  Hence,  we  must  look  exclu- 
sively to  our  own  resources  to  sustain  our 
national  interesU. 

Former  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  Admi- 
ral James  L.  HollawAy,  III  estimated  in 
recent  testimony  before  the  House  Sea- 
power  Subcommittee  that  engagement  of 
the  rapid  deployment  force  In  Southwest 
Asia  would  require  the  continuous  commit- 
ment of  about  350  cargo  ships.  To  appreci- 
ate the  extreme  gravity  of  this  fact,  we 
must  look  at  the  surge  capacity  of  total  U.S. 
sealift  assets  at  the  three  poinU  in  time  fol- 
lowing World  War  II  when  their  availability 
was  criUcal  to  the  United  SUtes.  Our  total 
sealift  assets  in  general  consist  of  the  Mil- 
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itary  Seajif  t  Command  Controlled  Fleet,  the 
National ,  Defense  Reserve  Fleet,  and  the 
Commeroal  vessels  flying  the  U.S.  flag. 
During  Korea,  this  combined  sealift  capac- 
ity Incluoed  more  than  2,400  vessels.  16%  of 
which  W9-e  used  to  support  that  conflict  in 
1953.  In  1967.  at  the  height  of  our  Vietnam 
sealift  requirements,  over  500  vessels  were 
used,  reta-esentlng  over  40%  of  our  seaUft 
capacity  of  1,200  vessels  at  that  point. 
Today,  the  United  States'  Inventory  of  ves- 
sels suitsfcle  to  provide  the  dry  cargo  sup- 
port for  tailitary  operations  consists  of  less 
than  4501  vessels.  140  of  which  are  World 
War  II  fiteighters  in  the  Reserve  Fleet.  The 
reliability  or  our  Reserve  Fleet  to  support 
any  serifus  military  operation  is  highly 
questionable. 

Admlnu  Holloway's  350  vessel  estimate  to 
support  i  Middle  East  engagement  repre- 
sents Sit,  of  total  United  SUtes  seaUft 
assete.  Itie  bald  fact  te  that  the  United 
SUtes  haa  virtually  no  surge  capacity  left  in 
the  sealift  area.  The  British  today  are  using 
more  met-chant  ships  in  the  Falkland  Is- 
lands th«n  we  have  available  in  our  entire 
Ready  Rtseve  Fleet.  In  a  conflict  of  any  se- 
rious dimensions  we  simply  would  not  have 
the  ships  to  respond  without  complete  aban- 
donment of  the  U.S.  Flag  presence  from  our 
commerced  trade  lanes.  This  would  be  an 
abandoni^ent  from  which  U.S.  Flag  ship- 
ping would  probably  never  recover. 

Placed  In  this  context,  the  attacks  from 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  on 
our  meager  maritime  support  programs  are 
completely  incomprehensible.  This  adminis- 
tration Is  committed  to  spend  over  $6  billion 
to  provide  the  rapid  response  logistical  capa- 
bility to  support  our  rapid  deployment 
force.  The  core  of  this  capability  will  be  a 
single  purpose  fleet  of  rapid  deployment 
vessels  to  provide  the  first  strike.  However, 
the  implAnenUtlon  of  the  dual  use  concept 
underlying:  Merchant  Marine  policy  seems 
to  be  almost  totally  ignored.  The  tremen- 
dously ejqjensive  and  economically  non-pro- 
ductive r^pid  deployment  force  wUl  be  of 
little  usei  if  we  lack  the  second  and  far 
deeper  line  of  logistic  defense  which  our 
Merchant  Marine  has  always  provided.  For 
the  price  that  our  government  appears  will- 
ing to  pay  for  the  rapid  deployment  vessels, 
a  seaman's  wage  differential  program  sus- 
taining over  200  merchant  vessels  for 
twenty  yAars  could  be  mounted.  The  appro- 
priate budgetary  focus  on  oiu-  Merchant 
Marine  nrogram.  therefore,  should  be  the 
cost  effefltiveness  of  our  overall  seaUft  and 
seapoweriprogram.  Without  such  a  focus,  it 
appears  Ithat  our  commercial  Merchant 
Marine,  ind  with  it,  what  remains  of  our 
seapowerl  will  simply  be  budgeted  into  obliv- 
ion.        I 

A  receii  editorial  in  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal asked  the  question,  "Could  the  U.S.  sea- 
lift hancfe  a  crisis?"  and  went  on  to  say 
"Just  as  lone  thought  we  had  entered  the 
space  agel  the  Falklands  crisis  has  awakened 
us  to  tha  important  role  Naval  forces  stUl 
play  in  svategic  eonfllcU.  Seapower— which 
Includes  jthe  vital  component  of  carrier- 
based  alriraft— allows  a  nation  to  project  iU 
forces  anj!  influence  to  those  areas  essential 
to  IU  IntferesU  The  USSR  has  recognised 
this  and  has  acted  accordingly.  It  has  em- 
barked ofer  the  last  decade  on  an  aggressive 
program  of  lining  up  bases  and  friendly 
allies— bii  and  small— along  vital  sea  routes 
while  at  I  he  same  time  modernizing  IU  own 
Naval  foi  ;es. 

"In  thli  context,  the  Falkland  Islands  con- 
flict undsrscores  the  severe  problems  the 
VA.  mini  ary  would  confront  if  faced  with  a 
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Persian  Gulf  or 


similar  situation   In  the 
some  other  dl  itant  point.' 

You  might  think  that  the  Falklands  con- 
flict would  lave  put  into  clear  focus  the 
woeful  inade^iuacy  of  our  sealift  capacity, 
but.  you  woul^  be  wrong.  To  demonstrate  Ite 
consistency,  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  chose  last  week  to  unveil  IU  latest 
diatribe  agairist  the  UJ3.  Merchant  Marine, 
concluding  wnh  the  type  of  self-asssurance 
that  can  only  be  derived  from  profound  ig- 
norance, that  there  is  little  justification  for 
a  mAjor  world  power  such  as  the  United 
SUtes  to  support  a  merchant  fleet.  Their 
judgment  can  best  be  described  as  one 
which  knows  the  cost  of  everything  and  the 
value  of  nothing. 

In  Japan.  «n  the  other  hand,  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  is  viewed  as  an  Integral  part 
of  that  counry's  controlling  economic  ga- 
meplan— to  Inport  raw  materials,  process 
them,  and  export  high  value  finished  prod- 
ucU.  It  Is  no  |u»ident  that  40%  of  Japanese 
trade  moves  {>n  Japanese  ships.  It  Is  not  a 
matter  of  the  lowest  cost.  Japanese  seamen 
certainly  are  hot  hired  at  a  minimum  wage. 
Manning  their  ships  with  Koreans,  or  Tai- 
wanese would  be  much  cheaper,  but  for  rea- 
sons that  make  sense  to  them,  they  proudly 
fly  their  own  national  flag  and  understand 
iU  value.  This  is  also  true  of  the  major  trad- 
ing nations  of  Western  Europe. 

I  am  certain  that  today's  leading  exponent 
of  seapower-jthe  Soviet  Union— gave  tradi- 
tional econon^c  analysis  little  consideration 
as  the  KremKn  leaders  developed  the  most 
extensive  ectnomic  and  political  force  on 
the  oceans  today,  a  force  which  is  increas- 
ingly effective  in  faciliUtlng  Soviet  intru- 
sions into  the  trouble  spoU  of  the  world. 

Of  the  major  powers,  only  the  United 
SUtes  appears  unable  to  undertake  a  sus- 
tained and  cohesive  program  to  promote  a 
Merchant  Marine  within  the  context  of  Ite 
total  national  interesU. 

As  President  Reagan  remarked  in  the 
sUtement  which  I  previously  quoted,  "The 
erosion  of  American  Maritime  pre-eminence 
is  unnatural  and  untimely.  The  United 
SUtes  has  a  jheritage  of  the  sea  that  pre- 
dates the  founding  of  the  Republic.  The 
oceans— and  the  ships— and  men  that  sail  on 
them— have  been  a  prominent  factor  in 
shaping  virtiMly  every  crucial  moment  in 
the  Nation's  nistory." 

He  went  on  to  say,  "It  is  becoming  increas- 
ingly apparent  that  our  pluralistic  approach 
to  maritime  policy  permiU  our  competitors 
to  pull  further  ahead  and  falls  to  make  opti- 
mal use  of  our  maritime  resources.  We 
might  profitably  observe  the  example  of  our 
principal  political  adversary,  the  Soviet 
Union,  for  'this  formerly  land-oriented 
nation  has  grasped  the  value  and  relevance 
of  a  coherent,  focused,  and  consistent  na- 
tional maritltte  policy." 

Our  Presidient  clearly  understands  the 
desperate  ne^d  to  rebuild  our  Nation's  de- 
fenses and  toireverse  the  growing  decline  of 
our  maritime  resources.  He  understands 
that  the  "sonisticated  justification  for  Im- 
potence" expounded  as  a  national  policy  in 
the  last  administration  and  unfortunately 
continued  by  tome  In  his  own,  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. It  caa  only  be  hoped  that  on  this 
Maritime  Day  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  begin 
to  develop  a  complete  maritime  strategy  of 
which  a  strong,  competitive,  and  growing 
Merchant  Ma  rine  Is  an  Integral  part. 

Thank  youj » 
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SHOULD  BE  CRUSADE  FOR  NEXT 
TAX  PLAN 


HON.  MARK  D.  SIUANDER 

or  MICHIGAM 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  SILJANDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
flat  rate  income  tax  is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  tax  reform  ideas  to  come  up 
in  a  long  while.  The  time  is  long  over- 
due for  Congress  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  the  swamp  which  our  Tax  Code  has 
become. 

The  flat  rate  proposal  has  the  great 
advantages  of  exquisite  simplicity  and 
fairness:  Everyone  would  pay  the  same 
fraction  of  their  income  to  Uncle  Sam, 
with  severely  limited  exemptions  or 
deductions.  By  instituting  the  flat  tax, 
we  would  curb  the  excessive  powers  of 
the  IRS,  and  tear  out  hundreds  of 
pages  of  IRS  regtilations.  We  could  get 
rid  of  long  forms,  short  forms,  and  all 
the  concommitant  headaches.  Taxes 
could  be  filed  on  a  post  card. 

H.R.  6352,  the  Flat  Rate  Tax  Act  of 
1982.  introduced  by  my  distinguished 
colleague,  Ron  Paul,  deserves  careful 
attention.  Nationally  syndicated  con- 
servative colunmist  John  Chamberlain 
agrees.  I  commend  his  editorial,  print- 
ed during  the  first  week  of  June, 
which  follows: 

SaooLD  Be  Crusade  for  Next  Tax  Plan 

I'd  like  to  see  some  estimate  of  the  pro- 
duction that  is  lost  in  March  and  early  April 
because  of  the  necessity  of  dropping  every- 
thing to  figure  the  income  tax.  There  must 
be  a  correlation  between  hours  spent  In 
emptying  desk  drawers  of  fugitives  but  Im- 
portant Items  and  the  colds  that  are  caught 
because  of  lost  sleep. 

I  am  not  being  facetious  about  this:  I  have 
seen  the  doctors'  bills  that  can  be  a  result  of 
trying  to  meet  the  demands  of  a  1980  tax 
audit  during  the  same  weeks  in  which  the 
1981  forms  must  be  deciphered  and  proper 
projections  made  for  1982. 

Every  year  it's  a  nightmare  for  those  who 
make  their  Uving  trying  to  piece  together 
Income  from  a  variety  of  sources.  It  isn't  a 
question  of  high  or  low  marginal  rates— the 
complexity  of  the  process  remains  the  same 
no  matter  what  your  tax  bracket.  So,  when 
Republican  Rep.  Ron  Paul  of  Texas  intro- 
duces legislation  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  esUblish  a  "flat  rate" 
income  tax,  it  ought  to  be  the  signal  for  a 
crusade. 

The  idea  was  proposed  some  time  ago  by 
Milton  Friedman,  but  it  had  come  to  noth- 
ing because  of  the  fear  that  the  rich  would 
be  getting  away  with  something  if  taxes 
were  the  same  for  everybody  above  a  down- 
side cut-off  point  at  the  $10.000-a-year  line. 
But  now  that  It  has  become  apparent  that  It 
Is  the  middle  classes,  struggling  against 
bracket  creep,  that  pay  most  of  the  taxes 
while  the  rich  buy  tax-exempt  bonds,  maybe 
the  Ron  Paul  bill  will  get  some  discussion. 

Ron  Paul  has  been  likened  to  the  man 
that  Diogenes  never  managed  to  find.  He  is 
so  intellectually  honest  that  he  voted 
against  space  appropriations  even  though 
some  of  his  Houston-area  constituenU  live 
by  them.  The  Paul  bill  would  esUblish  a 
flat  10  percent  tax  on  gross  income  above 
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the  $10,000.  those  below  the  poverty  line 
would  be  protected.  Milton  Friedman's  origi- 
nal idea  was  to  give  low  bracket  people  a 
sum  of  money  in  the  form  of  "negative 
income  tax,"  which  would  enable  the  gov- 
ernment to  get  rid  of  much  of  IU  welfarist 
bureaucracy  without  depriving  anybody  of 
an  accustomed  entitlement. 

Under  the  flat  rate  system  all  exclusion. 
credlU  and  so-called  tax  loopholes  would  be 
done  away  with.  "The  advantages  of  a  flat 
rate."  says  Paul,  "are  numerous.  First  of  all. 
it  would  simplify  what  has  increa^ngly 
become  an  extremely  confusing  and  costly 
process.  Current  tax  laws  are  so  difficult  to 
understand  that  four  out  of  ten  taxpayers 
now  hire  professionals  to  fill  out  their 
return." 

The  cost  of  complying  with  the  regula- 
tions has  been  dted  as  $60  billion  a  year  for 
individuals,  a  sum  that  doesn't  include  the 
billions  spent  by  government  to  process  re- 
turns. "A  flat  rate."  says  Paul,  "would  virtu- 
ally eliminate  these  problems.  Instead  of 
pages  and  pages  of  tax  returns,  taxpayers 
would  only  file  one  simple  page." 

With  tax  braekeU  above  the  $10,000  mark 
eliminated,  there  would  be  no  more  bracket 
creep.  Inflation.  If  it  were  to  continue, 
would  hit  everyone  alike.  But  with  people 
keeping  90  percent  of  their  Incomes,  the  in- 
dustrial system  would  surely  hum  with  new 
investment.  Prosperity  would  eliminate 
much  of  the  need  for  government  borrowing 
and  the  Inflation  Itself  would  disappear. 

Ron  Paul's  figures  are  not  the  same  as 
MUton  Friedman's.  Where  Paul  would  limit 
the  government  to  a  10  percent  "tithe," 
Friedman  has  said  that  a  IS  or  20  percent 
tax  might  be  needed  to  pay  the  govern- 
ment's bills.  Friedman  once  calculated  that 
a  20  percent  flat  tax  would  raise  just  as 
much  money  as  a  progressive  tax. 

The  exact  figure  could  be  subject  to 
change.  The  important  thing  is  to  rid  our- 
selves of  the  deblliUting  cumbersomeness  of 
the  present  system,  which  is  maddening  in 
the  extreme.* 


THE  JEWISH  STANDARD  NEWS- 
PAPER SALUTED  ON  ITS  50TH 
ANNTVERSART 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

opRxw  jKRsrr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  June  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  OUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
month  of  June  marks  the  50th  anni- 
versary of  a  fine  weekly  newspaper 
which  has  been  a  most  importsuit  com- 
ponent of  the  family  and  business 
community  in  New  Jersey. 

The  newspaper  is  the  Jewish  Stand- 
ard, which  has  as  its  publisher  and 
managing  editor  Morris  J.  Janof  f .  The 
Standard  has  been  the  voice,  the 
heart,  and  the  hand  of  the  community 
for  over  a  half  century  and  is  always 
at  the  vanguard  of  issues  which  point 
to  the  need  of  freedom  and  peace 
throughout  the  world. 

I  am  sure  we  will  all  agree  that  news- 
papers; namely,  the  printed  word, 
more  than  any  other  form  of  commu- 
nication, is  the  force  that  holds  a 
people  together,  the  heart  and  blood 
of  a  commimal  society.  By  words  do 
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we  know  one  another,  and  by  words 
are  we  made  strong  and  free. 

I  would  like  my  colleagues  to  meet 
Morris  J.  Janoff ,  the  central  figure  in 
this  excellent  newspaper.  Morris 
Janoff  has  dealt  in  this  commodity  aU 
his  adult  life.  It  is  his  perception  of 
sanctity  and  value  that  has  made  the 
Jewish  Stcmdard,  the  weekly  newspa- 
per he  edits  and  publishes,  the  voice  of 
the  Jewish  community  of  Hudson 
County  for  a  half  century,  and  now  in 
Bergen  County  as  well. 

By  honoring  the  longevity  of  the 
Jewish  Standard  and  its  emphasiB  on 
the  good  and  welfare  of  Israel,  the 
Jersey  City  community  and  the  State 
of  Israel  Bonds  Committee  pays  trib- 
ute to  Mr.  Janoff  as  well.  He  has  vis- 
ited Israel  four  times,  is  a  pioneer  in- 
vestor in  State  of  Israel  Bonds,  and 
early  on  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Bonds  Committee. 

A  responsible  editor  is,  in  a  sense,  a 
leader  and  the  guardian  of  his  commu- 
nity. Mr.  Janoff  is  thus  widely  affili- 
ated and  recognized.  He  is  a  founding 
member  and  three-term  president  of 
the  American  Jewish  Press  Associa- 
tion, a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Jewish  Hospital  and  Reha- 
bilitation Center  of  New  Jersey,  a 
founder  of  the  Yeshiva  of  Hudson 
County  and  the  Congregation  B'nai 
Jacob,  and  he  is  an  honorary  chair- 
man of  the  Poale  Zion  Harriet  Chasan 
Scholarship  Fund. 

Mr.  Janoff  is  listed  in  "Who's  Who 
in  World  Jewry"  and  has  received  the 
President's  Yasher  Koach  Award  of 
the  Conservative  Movement  and  the 
Certificate  of  Honor  from  the  Nation- 
al Federation  of  Jewish  Men's  Clubs. 

He  has  been  designated  a  "Itlan  of 
the  Year"  by  the  North  Hudson 
Women's  Group,  American  Jewish 
Congress,  and  he  has  the  Hlstadrut 
Distinguished  Service  Award.  He  has 
been  cited  by  Deborah  Hospital; 
Grover  Post,  Jewish  War  Veterans; 
United  Jewish  Appeal  and  North 
Hudson  UJA,  and  by  State  of  Israel 
Bonds.  In  June  1964,  more  than  70  or- 
ganizations Joined  in  a  salute  to  Mr. 
Janoff  at  a  diimer  in  the  Jersey  City 
Jewish  Community  Center. 

Among  his  memberships  are  the 
Teaneck  Jewish  Center,  B'nai  B'rlth 
of  Teaneck  and  Solomon  Schechter 
School,  Teaneck;  Hudson  County 
Mental  Health  Association  and  the 
Jewish  Chamber  of  Commerce;  Liber- 
ty Lodge,  Knights  of  Pythias,  Ameri- 
can Red  Mogen  David,  and  the  Zionist 
Organization  of  America. 

Mr.  Janoff  is  a  graduate  of  the 
former  New  Jersey  Law  School.  He 
lived  in  Jersey  City  before  moving 
with  his  family  to  Teaneck.  He  and  his 
wife.  Ruth  Perlman  Janoff.  have  two 
children,  son,  James  and  daughter, 
Beth  Chananie,  of  Bergenfield,  who 
this  month  presented  him  with  his 
first  grandchild,  Joshua  Chananie. 
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Morris  J.  Janoff  richly  merits  this 
salute.  His  keen  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  Israel  Bonds  in  financ- 
ing the  development  of  Israel's  indus- 
trial and  agricultural  projects  has  en- 
abled the  Jewish  State  to  build  on 
solid  economic  foundations  for  peace 
in  this  decade. 

On  March  29,  1982.  the  New  Jersey 
State  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Matthew  Feldman 
as  follows: 

Whereas.  The  Jewish  Standard  which 
under  the  noble  leadership  of  its  Publisher 
and  Managing  Editor,  Morris  Janoff,  is  cele- 
brating its  Fiftieth  Anniversary;  and 

Whereas,  The  Jewish  Standard  since  its 
birth  in  1933  has  been  a  beacon  of  commu- 
nication for  the  Jewish  community  in 
Hudson  and  Bergen  Counties;  and 

Whereas,  Under  the  outstanding  leader- 
ship of  Morris  Janoff.  the  Jewish  Standard 
has  become  an  internationally  recognized 
and  acclaimed  journal  that  portrays  Jewish 
life  at  home,  in  Israel  and  in  the  far  comers 
of  the  world;  and 

Whereas,  It  has  also  been  an  indomitable 
force  that  has  fostered  good  will  and  a  spirit 
of  understanding  between  people  of  all  cul- 
tures and  ethnic  background  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey:  and 

Whereas,  Morris  Janoff  has  received  nu- 
merous awards  and  other  accolades  for  his 
leadership  In  the  community  and  is  also  a 
founding  member  and  three-term  President 
of  the  American  Jewish  Press  Association; 
and 

Whereas,  Morris  Janoff  has  been  ably  as- 
sisted by  Meyer  Pesin;  and. 

Whereas,  The  Jewish  Standard  has  served 
the  needs  of  the  community  by  its  accurate, 
exhaustive  coverage  of  local  and  world 
events  and  has  helped  spark  and  uphold  the 
great  sense  of  solidarity  and  philanthrophy 
that  are  the  mainstays  of  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity; and 

Whereas,  The  people  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  are  proud  and  grateful  of  the  vital 
contributions  made  by  the  Jewish  Standard 
to  the  enlightenment  of  the  entire  state; 
now,  therefore. 

Be  it  Reaolved  by  the  Senate  of  the  State  of 
NetD  Jeney: 

That  this  House  hereby  pays  tribute  to 
Morris  Janoff  for  the  extraordinary  contri- 
bution that  the  Jewish  Standard  has  made 
to  the  people  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  extends  best  wishes  for  success  in 
future  endeavors;  and. 

Be  It  Further  Resolved,  That  a  duly  au- 
thenticated copy  of  this  resolution  signed 
by  the  President  and  attested  to  by  the  Sec- 
retary, be  transmitted  to  Morris  Janoff. 

Signed  by  Carl  D.  Orechio.  President  of 
the  Senate,  and  attested  to  by  Rolsert  E. 
Gladden,  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 

The  Jewish  Standard  and  the  Janoff 
family  have  done  such  an  outstanding 
Job  I  am  sure  that  all  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  wish 
to  Join  with  me  praising  them  in  fight- 
ing bigotry.  As  Daniel  O'Connell  so 
eloquently  described: 

Bigotry  has  no  head  and  can  not  think,  no 
heart  and  can  not  feel.  When  she  moves  it  is 
In  wrath;  when  she  pauses  it  is  amid  ruin. 
Her  prayers  are  curses,  her  Ood  Is  a  demon, 
her  communion  is  death,  her  vengeance  is 
eternity,  her  decalogue  written  In  the  blood 
of  her  victims,  and  if  she  stops  for  a 
moment  in  her  infernal  flight  it  is  upon  a 
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kindred  r  >ck  to  whet  her  vulture  fang  for  a 
more  sani  [Uinary  desolation. 

I  express  my  admiration  for  Morris 
Janoff  by  quoting  the  following  words 
of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson: 

To  be  fich  in  admiration  and  free  from 
envy;  toj  rejoice  greatly  In  the  good  of 
others;  td  love  with  such  generosity  of  heart 
that  your  love  is  still  a  dear  possession  In 
absence  Or  unkindness— these  are  the  gifts 
of  fortune  which  money  cannot  buy  and 
without  vhlch  money  can  buy  nothing.  He 
who  has  such  a  treasury  of  riches,  being 
happy  atid  valiant  himself,  in  his  own 
nature,  Will  enjoy  the  universe  as  If  it  were 
his  own  estate;  and  help  the  man  to  whom 
he  lends  a  hand  to  enjoy  It  with  him. 

May  (Jhe  Jewish  Standard  continue 


to   servii 
come.i 


THE  IfTH  APPRECIATION  ANNI- 
VER^VRY  OP  REV.  STANLEY  W. 
LEWIS  OP  THE  FRIENDSHIP 
BAPTLST  CHURCH,  PASADENA, 
CALi;  '. 


for  many,   many   years  to 


the  church 
Their  first 
struct  on  a 


HON.  CARLOS  J.  MOORHEAD 

or  CALIPORHIA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  REntSSEMTATIVES 

Tiunday.  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  I  [OORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
July  24  the  members  of  the  Friend- 
ship Bliptist  Church  of  Pasadena, 
Calif.,  will  celebrate  and  appreciate 
their  ^end,  pastor,  and  spiritual 
leader  of  the  past  10  years,  the  Rever- 
end Stanley  W.  Lewis. 

Reverend  Lewis  was  bom  on  Febur- 
ary  19,  1933,  in  Keithville,  La.,  where 
he  was  the  7th  of  13  children  bom  to  a 
Baptist  I  minister.  At  the  age  of  9.  he 
accepteil  Christ  and  was  baptized  by 
the  latq  Reverend  W.  C.  Carter  at  the 
Galilee  Baptist  Church  in  Sprlngridge. 
La.        r 

He  attended  the  Daisy  Orove  Ele- 
mentary School  and  graduated  from 
Booker  T.  Washington  High  School  in 
Shreveport,  La.  He  then  served  in  the 
armed  services  for  4  years  during  the 
Koreani  war.  after  which  he  married 
Marion jstenson  in  St.  Louis.  Mo. 

He  pursued  a  business  career  until 
1961,  \^en  he  answered  a  call  to  the 
mlnistrt.  He  was  ordained  and  licensed 
by  the  |ate  Reverend  Abram  Shorts  at 
the  Tetnple  Baptist  Church  of  San 
Bernardino.  Calif.,  where  he  served  as 
assistant  pastor  until  1966.  He  then 
became;  pastor  of  the  Mount  Olive 
Baptisu  Church  in  Greenwood.  La.,  for 
6  yearsl  before  becoming  pastor  of  the 
Friendship  Baptist  Church  where  he 
remaini  today. 

Reverend  Lewis  received  a  bachelor's 
of  theology  degree  from  United  Theol- 
ogy Seminary  of  Monroe,  La.,  In  1972 
and  a  I  master's  degree  from  Fuller 
Theoloelcal  Seminary  in  Pasadena  In 
1977.  I|e  is  currently  a  candidate  for  a 
doctor  lof  divinity  at  the  Puller  Semi- 
nary. 

During  the  last  10  years.  Reverend 
Lewis  has  been  an  Integral  and  vital 
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part  of  '  he  Friendship  Baptist 
Church,  founded  in  1893  by  church 
patriarchs  C.  H.  Anderson  and  J.  M. 
Fowler.  Froin  a  congregation  of  nine, 
srew  in  size  and  strength, 
church  cost  $850  to  con- 
$400  piece  of  property  on 
South  Vemdn  Street. 

In  1925,  the  Friendship  Baptist 
Church  moved  to  a  new  edifice  at 
Dayton  an4  Delacy  Avenues.  Today, 
the  structuije  is  listed  in  the  National 
Register  of  Historical  Landmarks, 
having  beeh  designated  a  historical 
landmark  b^  the  city  of  Pasadena. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  the  members  of  the  church  on 
this  very  special  day.  I  am  also  grate- 
ful to  Reveilend  Lewis  for  his  faith,  his 
devotion,  and  his  many,  many  contri- 
butions to  [his  parishioners  and  his 
community.! 


TEACHEtl  CENTERS:  FORCED 
UNIONISM  VEHICLE 


HON.  EUGENE  JOHNSTON 

( ir  NORTH  CAROUNA 
Ilf  THE  H<  tnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuhday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
misuse  of  taxpayers'  moneys  by  the 
Government,  and  union  officials  con- 
tinues to  grow  every  day.  Under  the 
false  promise  of  helping  to  improve 
education,  officials  of  the  NEA  and 
AFT  union  t  have  been  using  Federal 
funds  to  set  up  teacher  centers 
throughout  the  Nation.  These  teacher 
centers  are  nothing  more  than  union 
halls  and  political  outposts.  I  request 
the  following  article  be  included  in  the 
CoNGREssi^AL  RECORD,  which  details 
how  the  NI  !A  and  AFT  union  officials 
have  used  these  centers  to  perpetuate 
their  goal  of  compulsory  unionism  in 
the  field  of  education. 
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CEMTDts:  Forced  Unionism 

Vehicle 
(Susan  E.  Staub) 


"When  thQ  Indianapolis  Education  Asso- 
ciation went  Dn  strike  last  year  professional 
staffers  of  thfc  Indianapolis  Teachers  Center 
went  out  toi.  That's  because  the  center's 
staff  are  all  members  of  the  local  bargaining 
unit."— NEA  Reporter 

As  school  doors  opened  three  years  ago 
September  in  Indianapolis,  most  everyone 
thought  the  1979-80  term  held  great  prom- 
ise. Just  a  year  before,  the  Indianapolis 
Teacher  Center  went  into  full-scale  oper- 
ation to  pravide  teachers  with  in-service 
training.  Many  thought  it  was  a  great  idea. 
Teachers  arid  local  citizens  of  the  "Old 
School"  hadi  known  at>out  teacher  centers 
for  many,  tOany  years,  though  few,  if  any. 
were  aware  of  new  federsd  guidelines  con- 
cerning the  centers.  What  could  be  better, 
they  thought:  A  local  resource  center  where 
teachers  and  citizens  alike  could  share  in 
the  education  of  their  students.  A  place 
where  teachers  could  exchange  teaching 
strategies,  gain  insight  and  help  each  other 
with  probleips  they  encounter  in  the  class- 
room. 


Excitement  blew  in  the  autumn  breeze. 
Then,  sudderUy.  the  teacher  center's  doors 
were  slammed  shut.  The  community  was 
stunned  and  dazed.  The  teacher  center's 
doors  were  locked— the  city  left  to  find  out 
for  themselves  that  its  staff  was  taking  part 
in  a  violent  illegal  strike  against  the  Indian- 
polls  School  District  over  NEA's  demands 
that  included  all  teachers  be  forced  to  pay 
compulsory  "agency  shop"  fees  to  the  union 
or  be  fired.  Now,  only  too  late,  citizens  could 
plainly  see  that  the  teacher  center  was  Just 
another  tool  used  by  the  NEA  officials  to 
bring  the  education  system  to  a  screeching 
halt  until  elected  school  officials  caved  In  to 
their  ransom  demands. 

big  government  bucks  for  big  labor 

To  understand  how  a  private  organiza- 
tion—a  union— could  shut  down  a  federally- 
funded  educational  facility  to  reinforce  its 
demands  that  Indianapolis  school  officials 
force  Its  teachers  Into  an  unwanted  union, 
one  need  only  take  a  simple  look  at  the  ena- 
bling legislation.  Pushed  Into  law  under  the 
1976  Education  Amendments,  teacher 
center  legislation  was  written  to  hand  con- 
trol over  to  the  NEA  and  AFT  officials  by 
permitting  each  center  to  be  run  by  a 
"policy  board"  comprised  of  a  majority  of 
teachers. 

NEA  Is  quick  to  point  out  that  teacher 
centers  are  theirs.  Says  a  recent  issue  of 
their  monthly  newspaper,  the  NEA  Report- 
er: "Most  of  the  (99)  federally-funded  teach- 
er centers  across  the  nation  were  proposed 
by  local  education  associations  with  help 
from  the  Instruction  and  Development  staff 
of  their  state  associations  and  NEA  "  Admit- 
ting that  the  Carter  Administration  and 
NEA  teamed  together  to  write  the  legisla- 
tion, then-Vice  President  Walter  Mondale 
came  out  and  told  delegates  attending  the 
union's  1980  annual  convention  that 
".  .  .  NEA  members  have  been  .  .  .  running 
local  teacher  centers  for  years." 

Although  Initially  described  as  being  de- 
veloped to  permit  "local  educational  agen- 
cies to  plan,  esUbllsh.  and  operate  teacher 
centers"  and  provide  "additional  training 
for  teachers  already  in  service,"  many 
teachers  centers  are  being  operated 
against— not  for— local  school  districts.  The 
problem  is  that  no  safeguards  exist  in  the 
legislation  to  guarantee  that  the  centers  are 
operated  to  benefit  educational  systems.  In 
fact,  the  legislation  leaves  it  to  the  "policy 
board"  to  determine  what  Its  needs  are. 

In  1976,  teacher  centers  were  funded  with 
federal  tax  dollars  to  the  tune  of  (8.5  mil- 
lion. In  succeeding  years,  NEA  and  AFT  of- 
ficials lobbied  to  push  federal  funding  over 
$13  million,  followed  with  even  heftier  de- 
mands by  the  NEA  officials  that  funding 
eventually  top  one  hundred  million  In  order 
to  establish  and  locate  teacher  centers  In 
each  of  the  435  Congressional  districts.  In 
June,  1981,  the  Reagan  Administration  took 
a  step  forward  by  lopping  off  $3.9  million  of 
the  federal  authorizations,  but  Congress 
took  no  action  whatsoever  to  eliminate  NEA 
and  APT's  grip  over  the  policy  boards.  The 
net  effect  has  only  been  to  save  the  taxpay- 
er a  few  pennies,  nothing  more. 

rOHTY-ONE  teacher  CENTERS  SURVEYED; 
PORTY-ONE  imiON  CONTROLLED 

Even  the  most  casual  look  at  how  teacher 
centers  have  become  wholly-owned  subsidi- 
aries of  the  NEA  and  APT  union  officials  is 
enough  to  make  one's  hair  stand  on  end.  A 
few  months  back,  CEAPU  surveyed  41 
teacher  centers  In  24  states  and  found  that 
every  center  had  strong  ties  to  the  NEA  and 
APT  unions.  Twelve  centers  were  either 
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staffed  or  appointed  by  the  union  officials. 
Another  21  centers  were  set  up  by  union  of- 
ficials and  seven  were  being  funded  or  as- 
sisted by  the  NEA  and  APT  officials. 

The  CEAFU  findings  further  show  that 
teacher  centers  are  regularly  used  for  union 
officials'  sponsored  workshops,  meetings 
and  research.  Many  centers  use  the  NEA's 
own  "Needs  Assessment"  surveys  for  deter- 
mining policy. 

Some  of  the  most  blatant  examples  of  fed- 
erally-funded NEA  and  AFT  union  halls  in- 
clude: 

The  Richland  County  Teacher  Center  In 
South  Carolina  has  received  more  than 
$111,000  In  federal  funds  and  the  "policy 
board"  is  chaired  by  none  other  than  the 
county  NEA  vice  president,  Adelle  Adams. 

The  New  York  City  Teachers  Center  Con- 
sortium is  affiliated  with  Albert  Shanker's 
United  Federation  of  Teachers  (UFT)  and 
has  Its  offices  at  the  union's  posh  Park 
Avenue  building. 

The  District  M  Teacher  Center  In  Rad- 
ford, Virginia,  was  established  with  the  help 
of  NEA  field  represenUtlve  Richard  Radin. 
The  center  even  shares  office  space  with  the 
NEA. 

The  Western  Montana  Teachers  Center  in 
Missoula  has  been  earmarked  for  more  than 
$200,000  In  federal  funds.  The  policy  board 
is  selected  by  the  monopoly  bargaining 
agent. 

TAXPAYERS  FINANCING  GOVERNMENT-UNION 
DRIVE  TO  GUT  RIGHT  TO  WORK 

That  teacher  centers  are  no  more  than 
local  political  outposts  and  union  halls  Is 
enough.  But  the  evidence  is  mounting  daily 
that  teacher  centers  are  but  one  segment  of 
the  NEA  and  AFT  grand  design  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  and  taxpayers  finance 
their  efforts  to  force  teachers  nationwide 
into  paying  compulsory  union  dues. 

Soon  after  the  NEA  captured  the  teacher 
center  legislation,  they  moved  on  to  step 
two— the  Department  of  Education,  which 
they  have  openly  boasted  as  their  own  Cabi- 
net post.  At  that  time,  with  Jimmy  Carter 
In  the  Oval  Office,  control  of  the  teacher 
centers  at  the  local  and  federal  level  had 
been  moved  under  the  NEA's  roof  at  the 
Education  Department. 

UNION  CONTROL  OP  POUCY  BOARDS  MUST  BE 
ELIMINATED  ONCE  AND  POR  ALL 

No  one— but  the  NEA  and  APT— would 
dare  suggest  that  the  Federal  Goverment 
should  carry  out  the  union  official  dictates 
to  abolish  Right  to  Work  through  political 
outposts,  such  as  teacher  centers.  Clearly, 
the  overv^helmlng  majority  of  American 
citizens  by  every  reliable  public  opinion  poll 
support  freedom  of  choice  laws. 

What  then  is  the  solution?  Undoubtedly, 
it  is  to  prohibit  union  officials  from  appoint- 
ing or  assuming  a  majority  status  on  the 
teacher  center  policy  boards.  Time  and  time 
again,  NEA  and  AFT  officials  are  all  too 
quick  to  take  over  the  boards  and  determine 
themselves  the  policy  that  will  be  pursued. 
As  they  have  amply  displayed.  NEA's  and 
AFT's  policy  of  compulsory  unionism  does 
not  fit  In  with  the  American  citizen's  per- 
ception of  what  is  best  for  education. 

Slashing  the  funding  for  these  teacher 
centers  Is  indeed  a  first  step,  but  only  a  first 
step  In  which  the  second  must  be  to  abolish 
union  control  over  the  center's  policy 
boards.  To  Ignore  this  last  and  most  impor- 
tant step  will  only  Insure  more  militant,  vi- 
cious, taxpayer-financed  strikes  against  the 
public* 
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HAS  AMERICA  ABANDONED  OUR 
MIA'S? 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  GUMAN 

OP  NrW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  patriot- 
ism is  a  rare  quality,  and  patriotism 
that  takes  the  form  of  good  works  and 
miselfish  actions  is  even  rarer.  In  my 
congressional  district  in  New  York, 
there  is  an  individual  who  embodies 
the  qualities  that  our  Founding  Fa- 
thers wrote  into  our  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence. Walter  Otto  of  Middle- 
town,  N.Y..  is  a  man  who  loves  our 
country  aiid  is  working  to  preserve  the 
fine  things  that  our  Nation  has  given 
generations. 

One  of  Mr.  Otto's  deep  concerns  is 
the  issue  of  our  2,500  Americans  still 
missing  In  action  in  Southeast  Asia. 
Like  many  other  Americans  he  be- 
lieves that  our  Government  could  be 
doing  much  more  to  secure  informa- 
tion and  remains  from  the  Vietnamese 
Government. 

I  share  Mr.  Otto's  concerns  and  have 
attempted  on  many  occasions  to  press 
our  Government,  and  the  governments 
in  Southeast  Asia  to  provide  us  with 
further  information  leading  to  a  full 
and  final  accounting  of  our  ?w lifting  in 
action. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  so  that  my  col- 
leagues and  all  Americans  might  share 
this  wonderful  piece,  a  poem  by 
Wsdter  Otto,  about  our  missing  in 
action.  I  am  certain  that  his  senti- 
ments mirror  those  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

Has  America  Abandoned  Me? 
How  long  do  I  rot  here.  Uncle  Sam? 
Not  that  I  think  you  give  a  damn. 
It's  been  years  since  I  heeded  our  govern- 
ment's call 
To  engage  In  a  war  I  didn't  believe  in  at  aU. 
But  true  to  my  country  I  went  its  way. 
Girded  my  loins  and  entered  the  fray. 

Rose  to  your  needs  to  wage  war  from  the  air 
But,  of  mine,  I'm  sure,  you  don't  really  care. 
Got  slanmied  by  a  rocket  from  a  missile  site 
That   downed   the   Phantom   one   gloomy 

night. 
Paraded  then— down  the  streets  of  Hanoi, 
A  parody  of  pride  for  an  American  boy. 

Since:  Caged  like  a  beast— rotting  away  now 

for  years. 
Is  my  country  shedding  but  crocodile  tears? 
I  loved  you  enough  for  supreme  sacrifice 
But,  Sam.  about  you,  how  worthy  my  life? 
Am  I  Just  for  using,  to  be  cast  then  aside? 
Have  my  country's  gratitude  spokesmen  but 

lied? 

It's  been  years  since  my  family  had  some 

word  of  me. 
Don't  know  If  I'm  dead  or  roaming  part 

free. 
My  child's  growing  up  not  knowing  his  dad. 
His  father  thinks  he  may  have  been  had. 
No,  not  by  the  enemy— he  knew  how  they'd 

be. 
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But  by  his  own  people,  a  sad  infamy. 

For  He'd  stven  his  Ufe  If  that  was  need  be. 

But  his  uncle.  In  turn,  won't  see  that  he's 

free. 
A  sad  foreboding  when  the  nation,  no  trust. 
Escapes,  it  thinks,  frran  Ood's  Law  that  is 

Just. 
Deceives  Its  youth  and  wastes  them  like 

dirt- 
Thinks  them  forgiving  of  this  terrible  hurt. 
Oh  no,  Sam,  you're  cracking  the  nation's 

foundation 
Each  boy  that  you  leave  in  practiced  deser- 
tion. 

You've  lost,  Sam,  your  claim  to  all  that  is 

moraL 
The  world  can't  respect  you— your  conduct 

Immoral. 
Come  back  to  your  senses— rescue  your  own 
Hanoi  will  listen  to  a  voice  firm  of  tone. 
Let  once  again  honor  cry  loud  from  the 

steeple. 
"Of  the  people,  by  the  people,  for  all  of  the 

people." 
Including  your  heroes  still  Jailed  out  of 

sight. 
No  coat  too  high— in  using  your  might 
In  freeing  your  loyal  sons  lost  in  the  fight.* 


A  SECURE  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
FOR  ALL  AMERICANS 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcALiroRinA 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKNTATIVIS 

Thunday,  June  17.  1982 

•  til.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  Members  the  position  on  social  se- 
curity taken  by  the  Gray  Panthers  in 
the  31st  district. 

The  Gray  Panthers  believe  that 
social  security  is.  and  must  remain,  a 
national  priority.  It  is  a  contract  be- 
tween the  American  people  and  their 
elected  officials  to  provide  every  citi- 
zen with  the  dignity  of  financial  inde- 
pendence. The  preservation  of  social 
security  is  a  question  of  priorities  and 
politics,  not  economics.  The  Gray  Pan- 
thers believe  that  the  system's  finan- 
cial problems  can  be  resolved  through 
a  number  of  actions. 

Social  security  now  provides  for 
many  retirees  a  primary  or  only  source 
of  income.  It  assists  orphaned  clilldren 
of  workers,  widows,  the  disabled,  and 
the  Nation's  older  Americans.  The 
American  people  deserve  nothing  less 
than  our  very  best  efforts  to  assure 
that  the  vital  social  security  system 
remain  strong. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  request  that  the  Gray 
Panther  position  paper  entitled,  "A 
Secure  Social  Security  for  All  Ameri- 
cans" be  printed  in  the  Rscoro.  I 
would  encourage  each  Member  to  read 
and  carefully  consider  its  message. 
A  SicuRK  Social  Skcuiutt  por  All  Ameri- 

CAMs:  A  Gray  Pamtkxr  PosmoH  Papkr 

WHKRS  WK  STAIfD 

Gray  Panthers  believe  that  Social  Securi- 
ty Is  a  contract  between  the  American 
people  and  their  elected  government  to  pro- 
vide every  citizen  with  the  dignity  of  finan- 
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cial  indet>endence.  It  is  based  on  the  consti- 
tutional jright  to  life.  liberty,  and  the  pur- 
suit of  napplness  for  all  Americans  includ- 
ing women,  monorities.  disabled,  young,  wid- 
owed ani  orphaned,  as  well  as  aged. 

Oray  panthers  believe  that  staUsments 
which  cteate  fear  that  the  Social  Security 
system  ftiust  collapse  now  or  In  the  future 
are  baseti  on  faulty  assumptions.  The  pres- 
ervation of  Social  Security  is  a  question  of 
priorities  and  politics,  not  economics.  For 
example^  the  Administration  and  Congress 
attempted  to  seriously  weaken  Social  Secu- 
rity In  1(81,  but  a  public  outcry  made  them 
withdraw.  The  American  people's  support 
for  the  principles  of  Social  Seciulty  has 
been  exaressed  by  their  wUllngneas  to  pro- 
vide moi  ey  for  its  continuance  through  tax- 
ation, ii  ter-f und  transfers,  and  the  use  of 
general  i  und  revenues.  ■ 

Oray  panthers  believe  that  the  major 
causes  of  the  current  economic  deficit  are 
the  bloated  military  budget  and  inequit^le 
tax  cuts  Ito  corporations  and  individuals. 

Social  security  is.  and  must  remain,  a  na- 
tional Blority.  Thus  the  military  budget 
must  nok  be  used  as  an  excuse  to  deprive 
Americans  of  their  real  security.  Congress 
needs  to  examine  and  curtail  the  excessive 
Pentagon  expenditures.  Inequitable  tax  cuts 
to  the  rich  and  corporations,  and  to  use 
these  manies  for  necessary  human  services. 
A  productive  use  of  this  money  would  be  to 
provide  for  full  employment  which  would 
then  re<vcle  funds  into  a  flourishing  SocisJ 
Security  system. 

PUTTniG  THX  SOCIAL  SBCURITT  STSmt  Dl 
I  FBRSFBCnVK 

When  Ithe  Social  Security  system  was  en- 
acted into  law  in  1935,  millions  of  older 
people  had  no  savings  or  pensions.  To  con- 
form to  the  American  desire  for  Independ- 
ence, thp  system  was  funded  solely  by  the 
payroll  (ax.  As  a  result  social  security  Is  a 
pay-as-ybu-go  entitlement  program.  During 
their  acave  years  workers  pay  into  the  fund. 
The  moaey  is  then  disbursed  to  current  re- 
tirees. At  the  same  time  deductions  made 
are  credited  to  the  worker's  retirement  ac- 
count. 

Although  Social  Security  was  intended  to 
be  a  suii>lementary  retirement  income.  It  is 
most  re^rees'  primary,  and  for  many,  only 
Income.  Many  recipients  are  without  pen- 
sions b«ause  their  places  of  employment 
had  no  flans  or  because  they  lost  their  pen- 
sion rig]  its  due  to  Job  changes.  Others  who 
always  ]  leld  low-pajrtng  Jobs  were  unable  to 
accumu]  kte  savings. 

Since  Lhe  system  was  begun,  it  has  been 
expand*  1  It  now  assists  the  orphaned  chil- 
dren of  Workers,  Including  funds  for  educa- 
tion to  help  them  become  productive  mem- 
bers of  society.  It  assists  widows,  making  It 
possible  for  them  to  remain  at  home  whUe 
they  halve  young  children.  It  provides  the 
disabled  with  dollars  lost  through  accident 
or  Ulneis.  It  makes  It  possible  for  the  na- 
tion's elderly  to  end  their  lives  with  some 
semblance  of  dignity. 

Oray  Panthen  believe  that  the  American 
people  to  not  wish  to  return  to  a.  system 
where  Aiy  of  these  groups  become  the  ob- 
jects of  public  or  private  charity. 

SOCIAL  SECintlTT'S  FISCAL  PROBLUS 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  Social  Secu- 
rity syaaem's  financial  problems  will  occur 
in  two  time  frames:  (1)  the  shortfall  predict- 
ed for  the  early  1980*s  and  (2)  after  the  turn 
of  the  century  about  3005. 
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The  1982-M  problems  result  from  current 
high  unemployment  and  inflation.  Fewer 
people  in  th<  work  force  means  less  money 
paid  Into  the;  fund.  At  the  same  time  payout 
is  affected  by  inflation:  benefits  increase  at 
a  fixed  ratio  to  the  rise  In  the  Cost  of  Living 
Index  <COLA)-  Less  money  paid  In  and  more 
money  paid  put  has  caused  less  funding  to 
be  available  than  had  been  forecast  by  ac- 
tuarlans.  This  is  a  temporary  shortage 
which  can  be  resolved  In  the  short  term. 

To  remedy  the  immediate  cash  shortage, 
the  Congress  has  appropriately  authorized 
inter-fund  tiansfers.  Payroll  monies  paid 
into  the  companion  hospital  and  disability 
funds  can  be  used  for  the  Old  Age  Survivors 
Insurance  Pmd  (OASI).  If  the  shortages 
caqnot  be  rsmedied  this  way.  then  Oray 
Panthers  bel  eve  that  General  Fund  monies 
must  be  maqe  available.  The  original  law  in 
1935  had  the  intention  that  general  reve- 
nues as  well  as  payroll  taxes  support  Social 
Security.  This  first  part  was  never  imple- 
mented. In  other  Industrial  nations.  Social 
Security  is  funded  by  a  three-way  partner- 
ship: employer,  employee,  and  the  govern- 
ment. In  the!  United  States  there  was  oppo- 
sition to  usf  of  general  funds  because  it 
would  make  ithe  system  politically  vulnera- 
ble. The  reaUty  is  that  the  system's  expan- 
sion has  made  it  vulnerable.  The  choice  is  to 
continue  the  expanded  coverage— or  to 
return  to  tht  old  system  of  "alms."  To  con- 
tinue and  toj  Insure  the  Social  Security's  fi- 
nancial vlaflllty.  the  government  must 
become  a  ful  partner  through  use  of  gener- 
al funds.       ' 

Another  question  is  the  system's  inclusion 
in  the  federal  budget.  It  is  then  counted  as 
part  of  the  deficit  spending.  Originally  the 
system  was  not  part  of  the  federal  budget. 
It  might  make  for  more  clarity  to  again 
make  it  a  separate  item.  It  is  inaccurate  and 
prejudicial  tto  equate  Social  Security  with 
the  current  deficit,  since  the  system  does  in 
large  part  generate  its  own  funds.  The 
major  item  in  deficit  spending  is  the  bulging 
military  budget.  Military  expenditures  are 
used  to  crea^  end  products  that  cannot  sat- 
isfy the  consumer  needs  of  people  who  get 
paid  to  produce  these  products. 
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CKPLOYIIKIfT 


The  predicted  problems  for  the  Social  Se- 
curity system  to  occur  around  the  year  2005 
are  based  on  forecasts  of  a  reduced  ratio  of 
workers  to  retirees.  These  predictions  are 
extrapolated  from  current  trends.  Yet  the 
ever  accelerating  pace  of  change  makes  the 
only  certainty  in  predicting  the  future,  the 
certainty  that  change  will  occur. 

Unemployment— a  shortage  of  Jobs,  not 
an  overabundance  of  workers— has  long 
been  an  American  problem.  Gray  Panthers 
believe  that  with  imagination  and  Innova- 
tion there  is  both  now  and  in  the  future, 
work  to  be  done  and  workers  to  do  it.  Fur- 
ther, we  bel^ve  that  everyone  who  is  able  to 
work  is  entitled  to  satisfying  and  financially 
rewarding  anrk.  Old  and  young  should  not 
have  to  flgh^  each  other  for  Jol>s. 

Full  employment,  including  Jobs  for  all 
older  people  who  wish  to  work,  helps  the 
Social  Security  system  by  keeping  the  ratio 
of  workers  who  are  paying  into  the  system 
high  in  proportion  to  those  drawing  bene- 
fits. 

We  need  <o  target  unemployment  as  the 
basic  proble  n  and  aim  all  government  poli- 
cies at  dealli  >g  with  it.  This  would  mean,  for 
example,  pr  )viding  tax  incentives  and  large- 
scale  government  investment  funds  to  pri- 
vate busineses  in  ways  that  are  pinpointed 
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to  help  them  hire  people— not  to  help  them 
buy  more  equipment  or  buy  up  other  com- 
panies. It  would  mean  aiding  Industries  or 
businesses  that  are  labor-intensive  rather 
than  machine-intensive— such  as  solar 
energy  rather  than  nuclear  energy,  or  child- 
care  and  elder-care  centers  instead  of  satel- 
lite systems.  It  would  mean  giving  special 
aid  to  non-profit  consumer-controlled  and 
worker-controlled  businesses  because  they 
are  more  likely  to  put  their  income  into 
hiring  more  people  rather  than  into  profits. 
Finally,  it  would  mean  that  if  these  pro- 
grams did  not  work  to  end  all  unemploy- 
ment in  the  private  sector,  government 
money  would  be  provided  to  hire  anyone 
who  could  not  find  a  Job  otherwise. 

Along  with  this  should  go  Federal  carrots 
and  sticks  intended  to  encourage  businesses 
and  other  employers  to  offer  part-time  Jobs. 
Job  sharing,  flexi-timing,  etc.,  as  ways  of 
making  it  possible  without  coercion  for  par- 
tially retired  older  people  to  take  Jobs  if 
they  wish.  These  incentives  might  include 
less  stringent  rules  for  reducing  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits  for  part-time  older  employees 
who  work. 

Consider  the  potential  for  change  in  the 
kind  of  work  people  will  perform  as  the 
technological  revolution  accelerates.  Robots 
and  computers  are  already  beginning  to 
take  over  tasks  of  heavy  labor  and  tedious 
detail.  With  less  time  required  to  perform 
most  tasks,  and  the  possibility  that  some 
can  be  done  at  home,  short  hours  and  flexi- 
ble schedules  can  become  a  reality.  This 
opens  the  way  for  tandem  Jobs,  sabbaticals, 
and  re-education  for  new  occupations. 

With  changes  in  working  patterns,  individ- 
uals not  now  counted  in  the  work  force  will 
become  available.  Women  are  ahready  a  sig- 
nificant factor.  Their  numbers  will  grow.  As 
life  is  lengthened,  health  improves  and  op- 
portunities are  given  for  retraining,  many 
older  people  will  choose  to  remain  in  the 
work  force.  Last,  Instead  of  stemming  the 
tide  of  immigrants,  as  we  have  in  the  past, 
we  could  welcome  immigrants. 

As  these  changes  in  work  schedules  occur 
(and  they  are  already  beginning  to  happen) 
a  formula  must  be  developed  to  extend 
Social  Security  coverage  to  individuals  who 
work  short  flexible  hours  or  on  tandem 
Jobs. 

GRAY  PAHTHKRS  PROPOSE 

Gray  Panthers  protest  the  misleading  and 
prejudicial  picture  of  a  future  when  old 
people  would  live  off  the  labors  of  the 
young.  We  advocate  full  participation  in  so- 
ciety by  people  of  all  ages,  and  envision  full 
employment  and  a  Social  Security  program 
to  benefit  all  Americans. 

Specif  Ically  we  propose: 

Borrowing  between  the  Social  Security 
trust  funds  when  necessary  to  keep  one  of 
them  financially  solvent. 

General  Revenue  Financing  as  a  means  of 
keeping  Social  Security  financially  solvent. 

Social  Security  continuing  to  be  indexed 
to  the  Cost-of-Living  Index  so  that  older 
people  not  remain  on  a  fixed  income  as  the 
cost  of  living  spirals. 

Action  taken  on  the  recommendation  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  Pension 
Policy  that  Social  Security  be  extended  to 
provide  universal  coverage  and  specifically 
that  federal,  state,  and  government  employ- 
ees, and  all  other  workers,  be  included  in 
the  system.  This  should  be  done  without  pe- 
nalizing current  and  prospective  pubUc  em- 
ployees and  retirees. 

A  sound  plan  to  insure  a  secure  financial 
future  for  today's  yoimg  people. 
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Women  who  enter  the  Job  market  later  in 
life  to  not  be  penalized  for  their  roles  as 
homemakers. 

No  penalty  for  early  retirement  due  to  ne- 
cessity. Ability  to  work  is  highly  dependent 
on  health,  life  expectancy,  experience  and 
education.  Therefore,  compulsory  work 
would  leave  many  "workers"  unable  to  work 
and  dependent  on  welfare,  or  working  at  de- 
bilitating Jobs  until  they  literally  drop  dead, 
or  make  more  unemployed  "workers." 

No  mandatory  retirement,  as  differentiat- 
ed from  necessary  retirement,  however, 
people  should  have  the  options  of  retiring 
at  65  when  they  so  choose. 

No  economic  penalty  for  working  past  age 
68. 

Full  employment. 

An  equitable  tax  structure,  and  adequate 
income  for  everyone.* 


SALUTE  TO  TIMOTHY  STANEY- 
A  WINNER  IN  THE  CURRENT 
EVENTS  ESSAY  CONTEST 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
Uf  THX  HOOSK  or  RCPBCSDITATrVBS 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  80th  anniversary  of 
Current  EXrents  magazine.  Current 
Events,  which  was  first  published  i^ 
my  hometown  of  Springfield.  Bfass.. 
was  the  Nation's  first  publication  for 
schoolchildren  and  is  the  oldest  peri- 
odical for  schoolchildren  in  continuous 
publication. 

To  commemorate  the  80th  anniver- 
sary of  Current  Events.  Xerox  Ekluca- 
tion  Publications  sponsored  an  essay 
contest  on  the  topic  "What  Freedom 
of  the  Press  Means  to  Me."  It  Is  a 
pleasure  for  me  to  inform  my  col- 
leagues that  one  of  my  constituents. 
Timothy  Staney  of  Spencer,  Mass.. 
has  been  selected  as  one  of  the  10  na- 
tional contest  winners.  Timothy,  a 
sixth  grader  at  the  Maple  Street 
School  in  Spencer,  wrote  an  excellent 
essay  which  clearly  indicates  his  un- 
derstanding of  the  important  role  a 
free  press  plays  in  maintaining  our  de- 
mocracy. I  would  like  to  extend  to 
Timothy  my  congratulations  on  the 
quality  of  his  essay,  and  I  would  like 
to  insert  that  essay  at  this  point  in  the 

RCCORO. 

What  a  Fus  Pans  Msahs  to  Ms 

In  the  United  States  of  America  we  are 
guaranteed  freedom  of  the  press  through 
the  First  Amendment  of  the  Constitution 
which  states  that  Congress  shall  make  no 
law  restricting  freedom  of  speech,  or  free- 
dom of  the  press.  The  press  is  able  to  gather 
all  the  facts  on  a  given  situation  and  relay 
them  to  the  people.  All  viewpoints  are  pre- 
sented so  that  the  public  can  make  complete 
and  accurate  Judgments  on  the  events  that 
wiU  affect  their  Uves. 

In  other  countries  the  people  receive  only 
the  information  it's  government  wants  to  re- 
lease. The  press  Is  prevented  from  releasing 
any  uncenaored  news  reports  that  may  In- 
criminate government  officials.  The  penal- 
ties to  do  so  are  often  quite  severe.  In  their 
schools  students  study  basic  subjects,  but 
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current  events  are  presented  with  the  gov- 
ernment's viewpoint.  These  people  live  in  a 
world  of  darkness. 

We  are  fortunate  that  news  events  are 
openly  discussed  in  school  so  that  we  are 
able  to  form  our  own  opinion  on  the  events 
occurring  in  the  world  around  us.  Special  in- 
vestigative reporters  go  behind  the  scene  of 
a  news  story  and  give  us  important  details 
that  will  enable  us  to  draw  a  valid  conclu- 
sion. 

It  is  mandatory  that  the  news  media  ful- 
fills its  obligation  to  allow  all  dtisens  to  ex- 
press their  opinions  in  an  editorial  form. 
This  makes  us  feel  like  active  participants  in 
our  society. 

With  the  press  working  with  us,  we  will 
continue  to  work  within  our  Democratic 
system  of  government  and  repair  any 
broken  links  along  the  chain  which  repre- 
sents our  country  as  a  place  displaying  unity 
and  freedom.  A  great  man,  John  the  Apostle 
once  said,  "You  shall  know  the  truth,  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free."« 


REMARKS  OF  ROBERT  N. 
BROAOBENT.  COMMISSIONER 
OF  RECLAMATION,  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  THE  INTERIOR. 
AT  THE  80TH  ANNIVERSARY 
OF  THE  BITREAU  OF  RECLAMA- 
TION, WASHINGTON.  D.C..  JUNE 
17,  1982 


HON.  JOHN  J.  RHODES 

OPARIZOHA 
nf  THE  HOtlSE  OP  RKPECSEHTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  RHODES.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
Members  were  privileged  recently  to 
attend  informal  observances  at  the  In- 
terior Department  of  the  80th  anni- 
versary of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 
Conunissioner  Robert  Broadbent 
spoke  briefly  about  the  Bureau's 
founding  in  1902  and  its  history  of  suc- 
cess in  helping  to  encourage  settle- 
ment of  the  West  during  the  early 
years  of  the  20th  century.  The  pro- 
gram grew  into  an  American  success 
story  of  remarkable  accomplishment. 
Yet  Reclamation's  story  is  one  not 
widely  known  outside  the  17  Western 
States  where  the  program  operates. 
Mr.  Speaker,  Reclamation  is  a  pro- 
gram that  deserves  wider  recognition. 
I  would  encourage  my  colleagues  from 
aU  States  to  leam  more  about  It,  and  I 
commend  to  their  attention  Commis- 
sioner Broadbent's  brief  statement  on 
the  occasion  of  the  80th  anniverary  of 
the  Bureau,  which  I  submit  for  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has  been  in 
business  80  years  now  and  is  still  going 
strong.  The  Bureau  has  outlasted  12  Com- 
missioners and  21  Secretaries  of  the  Interi- 
or. There's  no  telling  how  many  Assistant 
Secretaries,  Assistant  Commissioners,  plan- 
ners, engineers,  clerks,  payroll  chiefs,  and 
budget  officers  have  come  and  gone  during 
those  80  years.  But  you  can  bet  it's  a  lot. 

People  who  come  to  work  for  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  can  be  confident  that  the 
Bureau's  accomplishments  are  going  to  last 
much  longer  than  they  are. 
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For  80  years,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
has  been  making  a  contribution  to  our  coun- 
try that  \a  real,  tangible,  valuable,  and  long- 
lasting.  Even  though  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
Is  better  l>ecause  of  reclamation,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  the  people  who  have  en- 
joyed the  direct  benefits  of  reclamation  are 
the  ones  who  have  paid  back  the  Treasury 
for  the  national  investment  made  in  the  rec- 
lamation program. 

Reclamation's  dams,  reservoirs,  canals, 
powerplants.  and  other  facilities  that  make 
it  possible  to  store  spring  runoff,  generate 
power,  and  get  the  water  from  where  it  Is  to 
where  it  is  needed  of  course  did  not  "Just 
happen."  It  took  the  imagination,  the  crea- 
tivity, the  perseverance,  and  the  plain  old 
hard  work  of  a  lot  of  dedicated  men  and 
women  to  make  it  happen.  Those  are  the 
people  who  made  reclamation  the  success 
we  know  it  to  be,  tmd  those  are  the  people 
who  are  keeping  it  going  today.  Reclama- 
tion is  a  people  program. 

Our  anniversary  observances  would  not  be 
complete  without  a  tribute  to  the  fair-sight- 
ed leaders  and  lawmakers  whose  vision  led 
to  the  creation  of  the  reclamation  program 
back  in  1902.  Settlers  moving  west  in  the 
1890's  and  the  early  1900's  suffered  terrible 
hardships  in  a  dry,  barren  land  that  was 
parched  most  of  the  time  and  devastated  by 
violent  floods  at  other  times.  The  needs  of 
the  people,  and  the  interest  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  in  making  the  West  a  productive, 
secure  part  of  a  young,  fast-growing  Amer- 
ica, demanded  a  practical-minded  program 
for  bringing  water  to  those  arid  and  semi- 
arid  western  expanses. 

After  the  usual  congrressional  debate,  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 
both  passed  reclamation  legislation  and 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt,  who  had 
strongly  supported  it  and  who  had  helped 
quell  opposition  to  the  reclamation  idea, 
signed  the  basic  Reclamation  Act  into  law 
on  June  17, 1902. 

The  rest,  as  they  say.  Is  history.  Reclama- 
tion's early  successes  gave  rise  to  an  expand- 
ed program,  featuring  large,  multi-purpose 
projects  that  include  some  of  the  engineer- 
ing wonders  of  the  world.  Famous  projects 
like  Hoover  Dam.  Shasta  E>am,  and  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  are  known  around  the  world. 
They  are  major  tourist  attractions  for  inter- 
national visitors  to  the  United  States,  as 
well  as  for  millions  of  our  own  citizens. 

Great  credit  is  due  to  our  congressional 
leaders  of  both  parties  who  have  recognized 
reclamation's  contributions  to  the  West 
and  to  the  Nation,  and  who  have  seen  to  it 
that  the  authorizations  and  appropriations 
needed  for  continued  success  of  the  pro- 
gram are  written  into  law.  I  am  glad  that 
some  of  our  key  reclamation  supporters  in 
Congress  could  be  with  us  here  this  after- 
noon for  this  80th  anniversary  celebration. 

Before  we  start  serving  the  birthday  cake, 
I  would  like  to  read  an  official  order  signed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  the  Honor- 
able James  Watt: 

n.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

Wathington,  D.C..  June  16, 1982. 
Order  No.  3082. 

Subject:  80th  Anniversary  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

In  recognition  of  the  80th  anniversary  of 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  whose  works  have 
truly  reclaimed  the  arid  lands  of  the  West 
and  made  the  deserts  bloom,  and  whose  en- 
gineering accomplishments  have  earned  dis- 
tinction and  recognition  around  the  world. 
I,  James  G.  Watt,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
do   hereby   proclaim   Thursday,   June    17. 
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1982,  to  be  Reclamation  Day  throughout 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  in  all 
Reclamation  service  areas  throughout  the 
western  pnited  States.  In  testimony  there- 
of, I  hen  by  set  my  hand  this  sixteenth  day 
of  June  982. 

James  G.  Watt, 
Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
This  a^retarial  Order  expires  June  30, 
1982.« 


A  KlERICAN  UNITY  DAY 


Mr. 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OP  REFRESEirrATIVES 


Vhursday,  June  17, 1982 


:;OATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
proud  t  xlay  to  introduce  a  resolution 
to  declare  the  third  Saturday  of  June 
of  each  year  as  "American  Unity 
Day."  I  am  especially  pleased  to  be 
joined  in  this  effort  by  five  of  my  dis- 
tinguisned  Indiana  colleagues,  namely, 
Mr.  BCNJAMIN,  Mr.  Deckard,  Mr. 
HiLER,  Mr.  Jacobs,  and  Mr.  Mters. 

The  dream  of  an  "American  Unity 
Da.y"  1  egan  with  Ken  Cundiff  of 
Huntin  ton,  Ind.  While  lajring  in  bed 
recover  ng  from  open-heart  surgery, 
Mr.  Cui  idif f  was  struck  by  the  message 
the  Iraiians  were  sending  the  world 
during  'the  hostage  crisis.  Although 
they  w^re  facing  many  problems,  the 
Iranians  continued  to  demonstrate 
their  utiity  as  a  people.  At  the  same 
time,  tl  ere  were  no  American  demon- 
stratiors.  The  American  people 
seemed  to  be  sending  the  world  a  pic- 
ture of  disunity  and  despair.  Mr.  Cun- 
diff pledged  that  if  he  regained  his 
health,  he  would  walk  across  the  coim- 
try  promoting  American  unity. 

Mr.  Oundlff  recovered  from  his  sur- 
gery a9d  has  gone  on  to  fulfill  his 
promise.  In  the  last  4  years,  the  Cun- 
diffs  hiive  visited  the  capitals  of  48 
States  laid  received  proclamations  for 
"American  Unity  Day"  from  the  18 
Governprs  they  have  visited.  Last 
year,  1|0  Americans  from  nine  States 
Joined  the  Cundiff  family  in  a  march 
down  Constitution  Avenue  to  the  Cap- 
itol Blinding  in  a  demonstration  of 
Americkn  unity.  This  year's  demon- 
stratior  on  June  19th  promises  to  be 
even  m  >re  dynamic. 

Amet  can  unity  is  an  objective  to 
which  ve  should  always  aspire.  I  am 
including  the  text  of  my  resolution 
and  ur  :e  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
promoong  American  unity  by  cospon- 
sorlng  this  resolution  to  recognize  this 
day.      i 

Ai^icAN  Unity  Day  Resolution 

A  Hoube  Resolution  setting  aside  the  third 
Saturday  of  June  each  year  as  "American 
Unity  Efcy." 

Wherfu,  this  nation  was  founded  upon 
the  prirtciples  of  individual  effort,  free  eh- 
terprlse,  human  dignity,  personal  involve- 
ment, ihformed  participation,  mutual  re- 
spect, ^ride  in  accomplishment,  change 
through  peaceful  evolution  and  faith  in 
God:  an  1 
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Whereas,  tl  trough  the  years  of  our  exist- 
ence, many  of  these  principles  have  become 
obscured,  ne^ected.  de-emphasized  at  home 
and  ridiculed  abroad;  and 

Whereas,  apathy  has  become  the  rule 
rather  than  dhe  exception  and  the  majority 
has  thrust  ttie  burden  of  leadership  on  the 
few:  and 

Whereas,  iti  is  recognized  that  the  average 
citizen  continues  to  be  proud,  patriotic, 
faithful,  loyal,  and  supportive  of  the  princi- 
ples upon  waich  this  nation  was  founded; 
and 

Whereas,  ItJ  is  recognized  that  it  is  fitting, 
proper  and  appropriate  that  a  day  be  set 
aside  to  reaffirm  our  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  created  this  great  nation  and 
secured  for  all  of  us  the  blessings  of  free- 
dom and  peaije: 

Therefore, 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  United  States  House 
of  Representatives: 

Section  1.  [That  the  third  Saturday  of 
June  each  year  is  hereby  set  aside  as  "Amer- 
ican Unity  Day"  and  that  on  said  day  Amer- 
ican citizens  join  together  in  recognizing 
their  heritagje.  reaffirming  their  faith  and 
its  underlying  principles  and  rededicating 
themselves  t(i  the  continuation  and  expan- 
sion of  those  principles.  In  doing  so.  we 
leave  no  doul^t  that  we  are  a  positive,  proud, 
patriotic.  an0  free  people,  united  in  pur- 
pose.* 


A  SALVTE  TO  BLANCHE  G. 
WATSON 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThtiTScLay,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  STC  KES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  join  with  a  multi- 
tude of  fric  nds  and  associates  in  salut- 
ing Mrs.  b:  anche  G.  Watson.  This  ex- 
ceptional human  being  is  best  de- 
scribed as  the  energy  source  for  many 
fraternal  organizations  and  civic  asso- 
ciations in  the  State  of  Ohio. 
Throughout  the  years.  Blanche 
Watson  lovingly  and  loyally  has  used 
her  energy  and  time  for  the  better- 
ment of  the  community  and  the  orga- 
nizations of  which  she  is  a  member. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  native  Cincinnatian, 
Mrs.  Wataon's  name  is  inseparable 
from  the  positive  acts  of  a  cadre  of 
civic  associations  and  fraternal  groups 
in  that  city.  Through  these  associa- 
tions, Mrs.  Watson  has  touched  the 
lives  of  many  persons. 

Mr.  Spealcer.  Blanche  G.  Watson  is  a 
nuijor  contributor  to  the  city  of  Cin- 
cinnati. She  has  not  given  gifts  of 
money  to  Cincinnati.  Instead,  Mr. 
Speaker,  she  has  given  the  invaluable 
gifts  of  her  spirit  and  talents  to  every 
task  she  has  undertaken  in  the  city. 

In  rewarl  for  that  unselfish  dedica- 
tion and  service.  Mrs.  Watson  has 
earned  the  undying  respect  of  her  col- 
leagues ard  friends.  At  this  time,  I 
would  like  to  provide  my  colleagues 
with  a  glinpse  of  the  magnitude  of 
Mrs.  Wats)n's  involvement  with  vari- 
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ous  organizations  and  people  in  the 
Cincinnati  area. 

A  graduate  of  Bluefield  State  Col- 
lege, Mrs.  Watson  continued  her  asso- 
ciation with  the  school  for  many  years 
as  the  assistant  registrar.  Currently, 
she  serves  as  the  president  of  the 
Bluefield  State  College  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation in  Cincinnati  and  is  a  member 
of  the  school's  national  scholarship 
committee. 

Following  many  productive  years  in 
higher  education.  Mrs.  Watson  en- 
tered into  a  career  in  public  service 
first  working  at  the  Wright  Patterson 
Field  in  Dayton  and  most  recently 
with  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 
She  has  received  numerous  accolades 
for  her  public  service  career. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  the 
countless  hours  dedicated  to  her 
public  service  career  and  to  her  alma 
mater.  Blanche  Watson  cultivated  a 
notable  association  with  various  fra- 
ternal organizations  which  have  re- 
sulted in  national  recognition  for  her. 
At  one  time  or  another,  she  has 
headed  every  fraternal  auxiliary  orga- 
nization in  the  Cincinnati  area.  Mr. 
Speaker,  her  exhaustive  list  of  affili- 
ations include  the  following. 

Blanche  G.  Watson  has  served  as  the 
past  matron  of  Elisha  Chapter  No.  89, 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  P.H.A.  and 
queen  of  Amaranth  Grand  Chapter. 
She  has  also  served  as  the  grand 
deputy  of  District  No.  6.  She  has  the 
distinction  of  being  a  charter  member 
of  Prince  White  Court  No.  3  Heroines 
of  Jericho.  Mrs.  Watson  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Noble  Woman's  Guild 
No.  4,  Heroines  of  Templar  Crusade  of 
Detroit,  Mich. 

Included  in  her  list  of  fraternal  af- 
filiations is  her  role  as  the  high  priest- 
ess of  Sinai  Court  No.  35  of  the 
Daughters  of  Isis.  She  is  also  a  past 
loyal  lady  ruler  of  Dove  Assembly  No. 
34.  Order  of  the  Golden  Circle.  Cur- 
rently, she  is  the  grand  loyal  lady 
ruler  of  the  Orient  of  Ohio.  In  April, 
she  was  appointed  the  chairman  of  the 
Women  of  the  Northern  Jurisdiction 
as  Cincinnati  host6  the  supreme  coun- 
cU. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that 
through  her  fraternal  civic  affili- 
ations. Mrs.  Watson  has  made  an  in- 
delible mark  on  the  lives  of  many 
people  throughout  the  city  of  Cincin- 
nati and  the  State  of  Ohio.  For  many 
years,  she  has  been  the  leader  and  cat- 
alyst for  various  fraternal  organiza- 
tions. In  that  manner,  she  has  set 
forth  a  standard  of  excellence  for  her 
colleagues  and  the  community.  This  is 
the  greatest  and  most  enduring  tribute 
to  this  exceptional  human  being. 

At  this  time.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  saluting  Mrs.  Blanche  G. 
Watson  of  Cincinnati.  Ohio.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

THE  DEFENSE  ECONOMIC 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  issues  of 
peace  and  economy  are  now  Joined. 
Because  of  the  immense  quantities  of 
labor  and  materials  that  have  been 
lavished  on  armed  forces  by  virtually 
all  governments,  the  credibility  of  pro- 
posals for  reversing  the  arms  race 
hinges  on  the  parallel  availability  of 
workable  plans  for  converting  mili- 
tary, industrial,  and  allied  resources  to 
civilian  use.  At  the  same  time,  the 
massive  scale  of  military  expenditures 
during  the  last  quarter  century  has 
been  a  major  source  of  slowdown  in 
economic  productivity  and  general  eco- 
nomic growth  in  all  participating 
countries.  There  is  virtually  no  dis- 
agreement with  the  proposition  that 
the  vast  production  resources  used  up 
in  the  arms  race  would,  if  applied  to 
civilian  economy,  give  a  powerful  spur 
to  productive  development  of  every 
sort. 

Prof.  Seymour  Melman.  of  Columbia 
University,  has  called  attention  to  the 
following: 

First.  From  1946  to  1986  the  actual 
and  planned  budgets  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  totaled  $3,601  billion. 
This  immense  capital  fund  may  be 
compared  with  the  money  value  of  the 
reproducible  national  wealth  of  the 
United  States— as  of  1975— $4,302  bil- 
lion. Hence,  the  military  budgets  of 
the  United  States  have  preempted  re- 
sources approximately  equivalent  to 
those  required  for  renewing  the  larg- 
est part  of  manmade  physical  facilities 
and  tangible  goods  of  all  sorts  on  the 
surface  of  the  United  States. 

Second.  For  1977— last  year  of  avail- 
able data  compiled  by  the  U.N.— we  ob- 
serve that  for  every  $100  of  gross  fixed 
capital  formation  in  the  United  SUtes. 
$46  was  separately  expended  for  mili- 
tary purposes.  The  ratio  of  military 
spending  for  each  $100  of  new  fixed 
capital  formation  was  $18.90  in  Ger- 
many and  $3.70  in  Japan.  Obviously, 
the  German  and  Japanese  economies 
have  reaped  a  benefit  from  the  con- 
centration of  their  capital-type  re- 
sources in  civilian  capital  formation. 

Third.  E^very  year  from  1951 
through  1981  the  budgets  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  have  exceeded 
the  net  profits  of  all  corporations. 

These  resources  now  lavished  on  the 
arms  race  are  indispensable  for  carry- 
ing out  any  meaningful  repair  and  re- 
newal of  the  great  array  of  lagging  in- 
dustries in  the  United  States. 

On  June  16,  I  introduced  H.R.  6618, 
legislation  for  facilitating  economic 
conversion.  The  new  bill  includes  the 
following  crucial  elements: 
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First.  Alternative  use  committees  in 
every  military-serving  factory  and  base 
must  be  set  up  as  a  condition  of  fulfill- 
ing their  contractual  obligations. 
These  committees,  half  from  manage- 
ment and  the  other  half  named  by  em- 
ployees, have  the  responsibility  of  for- 
mulating blueprint-ready  plans  for  uti- 
lizing the  manpower  and  physical  re- 
sources of  the  industry  or  base  in  the 
contingency  that  they  are  no  longer 
required  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

Second.  Provision  is  made  for 
income  support  during  a  period  of  con- 
version when  that  must  take  place. 

Third.  Retraining  support  is  made 
available  so  that  engineers  and  admin- 
istrators in  particular  can  be  formally 
retrained  into  the  skills  that  are  re- 
quired in  civilian  enterprise,  as  against 
the  abilities  that  are  valued  in  the 
service  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

Fourth.  The  new  legislation  provides 
for  early  notification  of  contract  and 
base  termination. 

Fifth.  A  national  economic  conver- 
sion commission  is  established  to  en- 
courage conversion  planning  and  to  co- 
operate with  other  agencies  of  Gov- 
ernment with  respect  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  finance  capital  needed  for  major 
new  productive  undertakings.  It  is  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  the  range  of 
this  activity  will  extend  from  major  in- 
dustrial renewal  to  reconstruction  of 
important  parts  of  the  economic  infra- 
structure. 

The  larger  strategy  of  this  conver- 
sion legislation  is  to  encourage  a 
highly  decentralized  operation  with 
responsibility  and  authority  for  the 
detailed  planning  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  on  the  spot.  I  am  convinced 
that  this  is  both  the  economic  and 
technically  efficient  procedure. 

It  is  my  judgment  that  the  Members 
of  the  Congress  will  perform  a  major 
service  for  the  American  people  as 
these  related  proposals  for  arms  race 
reversal  and  for  economic  conversion 
are  given  the  benefit  of  widespread 
discussion  and  formal  hearings.* 


NATIONAL  BALD  EAGLE  DAY 


HON.  EDWIN  B.  FORSYTHE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  the  Presidential  proclamation 
in  recognition  of  the  200th  anniversa- 
ry of  the  bald  eagle  becoming  our  Na- 
tion's symbol  and  national  bird,  on 
Sunday,  June  20,  the  people  of  this 
Nation  will  join  in  celebrating  "Na- 
tional Bald  Eagle  Day." 

The  eagle  has  served  as  a  symbol  of 
power,  freedom,  and  immortality  since 
the  beginning  of  recorded  history  and 
on  June  20,  1782,  our  Continental  Con- 
gress adopted  the  bald  eagle  as  the 
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central  figure  of  the  great  seal  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  appropriate  that 
we  Join  together  in  observing  the  bi- 
centennial anniversary  of  that  event 
on  Sunday. 

This  country's  emphasis  on  the  bald 
eagle  and  other  endangered  species 
was  recently  reaffirmed  by  House  leg- 
islation authored  by  my  distinguished 
friend  from  Louisiana  and  myself.  The 
legislation  reflects  America's  concern 
for  not  only  the  bald  eagle  but  other 
species  which  wereonce  found  in  great 
numbers  throughout  the  United 
States  and  are  now.  because  of  man's 
activities,  threatened  with  extinction. 
There  is  no  finer  symbol  of  what  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  wildlife 
conservation  is  all  about  than  the  bald 
eagle. 

On  Sunday  we  wiU  call  special  atten- 
tion to  this  magnificent  bird.  As  we 
celebrate  this  bicentennial  of  our  Na- 
tion's symbol,  let  us  seek  to  enhance 
the  public  awareness  of  not  only  the 
needs  of  the  endangered  bald  eagle, 
but  also  of  our  coimtry's  other  rich 
wildlife  resources.  The  bald  eagle  is 
truly  representative  of  what  can  be 
done  by  those  of  us  concerned  with 
the  preservation  of  America's  wildlife 
heritage.* 


GOOD  RESPONSE  TO  ANNUAL 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


HON.  CLARENCE  D.  LONG 

OPMAKTLAND 
nr  THE  HODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, more  than  3.000  residents  of  Har- 
ford County,  Md..  responded  to  my 
annual  questionnaire  on  how  they 
would  vote  if  they  were  Congressman 
Long. 

Although  6  in  10  of  my  Harford 
County  constituents  expressed  contin- 
ued confidence  in -the  President,  they 
expressed  less  optimism  about  their 
own  economic  status:  Only  37  percent 
said  they  are  better  off  than  a  year 
ago. 

Indeed,  people  are  most  concerned 
about  their  economic  outlook.  They 
want  lower  interest  rates  and  assur- 
ance about  their  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits. 

Some  comments: 

The  coat  of  living  is  so  high  that  even 
though  I  make  a  decent  salary,  I  have  only 
enough  to  make  ends  meet. 

We  must  end  deficit  spending  by  the  fed- 
eral government  and  balance  the  budget. 
The  money  to  finance  the  deficit  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

We  all  have  to  take  some  set-backs  until 
the  economy  improves. 

I  believe  the  government  owes  us  to  main- 
tain Social  Security.  It  is  a  big  worry  to 
most  of  us  who  want  to  retire  at  62,  or  ones 
already  retired,  that  it  will  be  cut. 

Give  us  our  Social  Security.  That  is  what 
we  have  worked  for. 
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Almoit  9  out  of  10  want  Congress  to 
make  ajure  their  social  security  bene- 
fits are  protected.  Younger  workers 
are  especially  concerned  that  social  se- 
curity Will  not  be  around  by  the  time 
they  are  ready  to  retire. 

I  have  fought  for  many  years  to  pro- 
tect the  retirement  benefits  of  Ameri- 
ca's workers.  I  shall  continue  my  fight 
to  preserve  the  integrity  of  the  social 
security  system  and  to  insure  that  ev- 
eryone j  rightfully  entitled  to  benefits 
received  them. 

Eightly-seven  percent  of  those  reply- 
ing said  interest  rates  must  be  lowered 
to  helpj  the  housing,  auto,  and  steel  In- 
dustrie*. 

My  sajary  went  up  65%  In  a  decade,  but  in 
order  to)  buy  a  new  car,  I  must  spend  almost 
200%  mpre.  Millions  of  people  are  In  my 
shoes.    I 

I  don'l  even  think  of  owning  a  house  any- 
more. 

Lower  interest  rates  are  a  must  for  a 
healthier  economy  and  curtailing  or 
reducii^g  our  national  debt  is  essential 
to  lowering  interest  rates.  I  have  spon- 
sored 9  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring the  Federal  Government  to 
operate  under  a  balanced  budget 
except  In  times  of  national  emergency, 
and  to  provide  for  systematic  repay- 
ment of  our  national  debt. 

Alth<^ugh  few  said  they  had  been 
victimai  of  crime,  86  percent  expressed 
the  ne  !d  for  a  nationwide  crackdown. 

I  am  sponsoring  the  Justice  Assist- 
ance ^ct  of  1981  to  provide  Federal 
seed  money  toward  improving  local 
crimintJ  Justice  systems,  including 
victim  uid  witness  assistance.  Juvenile 
crime  i  revention,  career  criminal  pros- 
ecutioi.  "sting"  operations,  and  anti- 
arson  ictivlties.  My  bill  has  already 
won  a;  >proval  of  the  House.  It  now 
awaits  action  by  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Comml  ttee. 

Whe  I  asked  about  defense  and  for- 
eign a  ffairs  issues.  Harford  Coimty 
residei  ts  clearly  want  an  America 
with  auscle— not  fat— in  her  defense. 
Almost  8  in  10  agreed  we  should  con- 
tinue >ur  military  buildup,  but  ex- 
presse(  concern  that  our  money  be 
spent  sor  the  most  effective  defense. 

Improve  manpower  and  conventional 
forces  only.  Eliminate  the  terrible  and 
costly  duplication.  Reduce  the  number  of 
Generals  and  Admirals. 

Incretse  military  spending  to  defend  U.S. 
shores  and  borders. 

Limit  (defense  spending)  to  specific  prior- 
ities. 

Don't  try  to  do  all  military  buildup  all  at 
one  time. 

The  I  same  number  felt  we  should 
continue  our  defense  of  Europe 
through  NATO  but  felt  the  United 
Statesishould  not  carry  so  much  of  the 
burdeQ. 

Other  members  should  increase  funding 
and  pa^icipation. 

If  N^O  is  not  willing  to  protect  itself  as 
much  as  they  can,  we  should  withdraw  our 
troops. 


Continue 
treat  our  seitvice 
proved)  housing 
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>ur  posture  but  make  NATO 
personnel  better  (with  Im- 
food  and  transportation. 

Almost  6  in  10  feel— as  I  do— that  we 
should  stob  selling  grain  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. ! 

Only  sell  tpe  surplus  and  then  only  if  our 
prices  are  ndt  affected. 

Stop  the  technology  transfer  to  the  Sovi- 
ets. I 

Reduce  overseas  spending.  Charity  starts 
at  home. 

As  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  Foreign  Operations, 
I  have  be<n  working  to  redirect  our 
foreign  assistance  program  by  oppos- 
ing militar)'  aid  to  poor  countries  with 
tyrannical  k-egimes  either  right  wing  or 
left  wing,  and  to  push  for  programs  to 
help  the  poor  help  themselves  instead 
of  depending  on  handouts  from  the 
U.S.  taxpa;  rers. 

The  questionnaire  and  results 
follow: 

SUMMARY  OF  1^82  QUESTIONNAIRE-WESTERN  HARFORD 
COUNTY,  MD. 

[KpnM] 


Yd      Nt      Mmr 


Yw— Are  WW  betlH  ff  now  thxi  i  yoi  ifo? 36 

Presdnl  ReMM— Is  he  dom  i  mi  job? SI 

Delcme— ConMiK  mitty  baUw' 76 

teno— Stop  ran  KilSowls' 59 

NATt>-(Minue  US  detaee  of  Europe' 76 

imtnst— loMi  rile$  to  hHp  Imisini,  aito,  ml 
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34 

23 

31 
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17  12  1 
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iie' 67  28  5 

Saaal  pnpinis—Tur  bick  to  States? 66  30  4 

Social  secwity—MMi  Ml  retifement  benefits' W  10  2 

(>ime— Undi  inlioa  Mde  cradutoMi? 16  13  1 

Postal  Serw»-ls  it  I  irttinc  tietlei' 19  74  7 
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PEOPLES  OF  THE 
BALTIC  STATES 


HONi  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

or  MARYIAND 
IN  THE  ftOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wet  nesday.  June  16,  1982 


•  Mrs.  HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  people 
want  to  understand  the  nature  of  the 
Jon.  I  would  refer  them  to 
ion  of  Estonia.  Latvia,  and 


tic  States  were  not  even  al- 
tain  some  remnants  of  sov- 
After  the  Soviet  armies 
them,  they  were  incorpo- 
the  Soviet  Union.  Soviet 
terror  clai^ped  its  rule  on  the  popula- 
tion with  executions  and  deportations 
to  far-off  iftbor  camps. 

It  was  42  years  ago  that  the  Soviet 
Union  seisded  the  Baltic  States,  but  the 
flame  of  Ifreedom  still  bums  among 
the  peoplejs  of  those  lands.  They  strug- 
gle to  pre^rve  their  cultural  identity 
and  long  for  the  time  when  they  will 
once  again  govern  themselves. 

History  relates  the  rise  and  fall  of 
empires,  ahd  history  will  not  be  kinder 
to  the  So'riet  Union  than  it  has  been 
to    other    empires.    Throughout    the 
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Soviet  Union  are  oppressed  nationali- 
ties that  dream  of  the  time  they  will 
be  independent  of  Russian  imperial- 
ism. 

Let  us  never  stop  telling  the  world 
that  we  stand  with  those  oppressed 
peoples.* 


THE  AMERICAN  POLITICAL  SCI- 
ENCE ASSOCIA-nON  CONGRES- 
SIONAL FELLOWSHIP  -  PRO- 
GRAM 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  SamoleJ  has  per- 
formed a  very  valuable  service  for  me 
and  for  our  country.  The  Defense  In- 
telligence Agency  should  be  proud  of 
Mr.  SamoleJ 's  dedication,  enthusiasm, 
knowledge  of  military  sciences,  and 
the  professional  image  he  has  project- 
ed. Again,  I  want  to  extend  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  service  and  urge  other 
Members  to  make  use  of  the  American 
Political  Science  Association  congres- 
sional fellowship  program.* 


HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

OP  SOUTH  CAROUMA 

In  THE  House  of  Representatives 
Thursday .  June  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  1953,  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association  (ASPA)  has  spon- 
sored congressional  fellowships  for  978 
scholars.  Journalists,  and  Federal  ex- 
ecutives. The  primary  objective  of  the 
ASPA  fellowship  program  is  to  give 
executive  branch  personnel  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  learn  about  Con- 
gress and  to  take  that  knowledge  back 
to  his  agency.  These  Government  ex- 
ecutives have  served  in  over  350  con- 
gressional offices— on  personal  staffs 
and  in  conomittees  in  both  Houses.  It 
is  my  judgment  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  who  have  been  fortunate 
enough  to  have  an  ASPA  fellow  on 
their  staff  have  all  found  this  program 
to  be  beneficial.  I  believe  that  this  pro- 
gram is  the  best  possible  way  someone 
in  the  Federal  bureaucracy  can  under- 
stand how  what  happens  on  the  Hill 
affects  the  executive  branch.  The 
profit  from  the  ASPA  program  is  both 
for  the  Member  and  the  fellow,  as  the 
fellow  contributes  in  the  solution  to 
many  of  the  day-to-day  issues  that 
come  before  the  Congress.  Having  had 
an  ASPA  fellow  on  my  personal  staff 
since  November,  I  have  experienced 
the  practical  positive  impact  of  this 
valuable  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  express 
my  sincere  appreciation,  and  the  ap- 
preciation of  my  entire  staff,  to  Timo- 
thy A,  SamoleJ,  my  recent  ASPA 
fellow.  He  is  from  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  and  served  as  my  legisla- 
tive assistant  for  defense  and  armed 
services  related  activities.  He  assisted 
me  as  a  member  on  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Seapower  and  Strategic  and  Criti- 
cal Materials,  and  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Personnel  and  Compensa- 
tion. 

Mr,  SamoleJ  also  assisted  me  on  a 
niunber  of  other  areas  such  as  prepar- 
ing for  the  fiscal  year  1983  defense 
budget,  statements  and  speeches 
before  various  military  organizations, 
the  issue  of  contracting  out  firefight- 
ing  and  security,  the  new  GI  bill  legis- 
lation, the  Navy's  mine  warfare  pro- 
grams, the  Soviet  strategic  threat,  and 
other  defense  areas. 
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PHOTOGRAPHIC  DISPLAY  OP 
THE  SINAI 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

or  IMDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  took 
some  time  recently  to  view  the  photo- 
graphic display  of  the  Sinai  on  loca- 
tion in  the  rotunda  of  the  Russell 
Senate  Office  Building.  The  manner  in 
which  the  photographs  are  exhibited 
depicts  the  land  as  a  very  precious  and 
beautiful  area.  While  the  Sinai  is  of 
special  scenic  interest,  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  the  area  has  a  mon- 
umental historic  significance.  Recall- 
ing the  several  wars  that  have  been 
fought  over  this  piece  of  ground.  I 
would  at  this  time  like  to  express  my 
appreciation  for  the  value  of  this  land 
as  well  as  for  the  determination  and 
willingness  of  the  people  of  Israel  to 
give  up  this  land  in  the  hope  for  a  last- 
ing peace.* 


THE  ASSAULT  ON  AN  EDUCATED 
AMERICA 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  ItllfmSOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker.  Hubert 
Humphrey  often  said  that  a  society 
can  be  Judged  by  how  it  cares  for  its 
young,  its  infirmed.  and  its  elderly. 
Using  this  yardstick  to  measure  the 
current  administration  and  this 
"Reagan  rubberstamp  Congress."  it  is 
evident  that  President  Reagan  and  his 
supporters  in  Congress  have  failed  on 
all  three  criteria. 

Today.  I  would  like  to  focus  on  what 
this  administration  has  done  to  the 
young  people  of  this  country,  especial- 
ly with  req^ect  to  education  and  relat- 
ed services.  It  is  a  record,  I  am  sad  to 
say,  that  is  nothing  short  of  abysmal. 
The  absence  of  commitment  by  this 
administration  to  education  and  to  a 
better  future  for  our  children  can  be 
vividly  demonstrated  by  examining 
the  drastic  reductions  in  Federal  pro- 
grams for  education  and  other  pro- 
grams that  primarily  serve  young 
Americans. 
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It  is  important  to  remember  that 
President  Reagan  has  been  phenome- 
nally successful  in  obtaining  congres- 
sional approval  for  his  budget  policies. 
What  President  Reagan  has  propcwed, 
and  what  this  Congress  has  approved 
over  my  objections  of  myself  and 
many  other  Members,  has  been  a  radi- 
cal restructuring  of  Federal  priorities. 
There  has  been  tremendous  growth  in 
Pentagon  spending  and  a  correspond- 
ing reduction  in  domestic  spending,  re- 
sulting in  almost  a  1-to-l  transfer  from 
domestic  to  military  spending.  This  ad- 
ministration, which  ran  on  a  platform 
to  balance  the  budget,  proposed  the 
largest  special  interest  tax  cut  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  Phony  econom- 
ic assumptions  and  "pie  in  the  sky" 
projections  about  the  stimulative  ef- 
fects of  the  tax  cut  have  resulted  in 
the  largest  deficit  In  our  history.  "This 
deficit  has  become  a  convenient  tool 
for  this  administration  and  its  sup- 
porters in  Congress  to  call  for  further 
cuts  in  domestic  programs.  Using  the 
same  experimental  economic  theory  as 
last  year,  this  year's  budget  debate  fo- 
cused almost  entirely  on  how  to  cut 
domestic  programs  while  exacting  only 
token  cuts  in  the  increase  in  military 
spending  and  virtually  no  reduction  in 
the  corporate  tax  cut  of  last  year— the 
real  source  of  today's  outlandish  defi- 
cits! Although  President  Reagan  could 
not  convince  his  supporters  in  Con- 
gress to  adopt  the  initial  Reagan  fiscal 
year  1983  budget,  it  is  helpful  to  look 
at  his  proposal  to  understand  what 
little  importance  this  administration 
places  upon  education  for  young 
Americans.  The  chart  below  shows  the 
appropriations  for  major  education 
programs  in  fiscal  year  1980— previous 
to  the  Reagan  administration;  fiscal 
year  1982:  and  President  Reagan's  re- 
quest for  1983. 

These  statistics  vividly  demonstrate 
a  lack  of  commitment  to  education  or 
to  an  improved  future  for  young 
Americans.  What  these  statistics  do 
not  show  is  the  human  costs  of  this 
antieducation  philosophy.  They  do  not 
show  the  cost  in  personal  terms  of 
denied  educational  opportunity  or  of 
wasted  human  potential. 

The  10.3-percent  reductions  in  title  I 
funding  meant  that  600.000  economi- 
cally and  educationally  disadvantaged 
students  were  refused  this  special 
help.  In  addition.  21.000  teachers  or 
teachers'  aides  have  lost  their  Jobs. 
The  reductions  in  title  I  between  1980 
and  1982  means  that  only  45  percent 
of  the  eligible  students  can  participate 
in  a  program  which  has  been  proven 
to  be  one  of  the  most  effective  means 
of  improving  academic  performance  in 
elementary  school  students. 

The  reductions  in  the  past  2  years  in 
vocational  education  has  resulted  in 
the  loss  of  more  than  3.100  teaching 
positions  in  vocational  schools.  In 
spite  of  our  Nation's  critical  need  for 
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the  highly  skilled  tradesmen  that  vo- 
cational education  produces,  the  ad- 
ministration's budget  policy  has  meant 
that  270.000  students  will  not  receive 
the  training  they  desire  and  need. 
This  is  an  unbelievably  penny-wise 
and  pound-foolish  policy  for  an  admin- 
istration that  professes  to  advocate 
that  the  United  States  must  increase 
its  industrial  productivity.  The  ex- 
traordinarily generous  corporate  tax 
cuts  enacted  in  1981  were  designed  to 
encourage  investment  for  increased 
productivity.  However,  these  machines 
will  stand  idle  and  the  investment  of 
public  and  private  dollars  will  be 
wasted  if  we  cannot  train  skilled 
American  workers  to  operate  these 
machines. 

Student  financial  aid  for  higher  edu- 
cation has  been  drastically  cut  in  the 
1982  budget:  400,000  students  will  not 
receive  Pell  grants  and  several  hun- 
dred thousand  more  will  receive  re- 
duced awards.  There  will  be  150,000 
fewer  supplemental  educational  oppor- 
tunity grants  and  35.000  fewer  partici- 
pants in  work-study  programs.  The  re- 
ductions in  student  assistance  come  at 
a  time  of  sharply  rising  college  costs, 
almost  nonexistent  summer  jobs  for 
college  students  and  at  a  time  when 
parents  are  finding  it  increasingly  dif- 
ficult to  provide  the  money  to  assist 
their  children. 

Last  year,  we  cut  $1.5  billion  from 
the  child  nutrition  program.  Because 
of  this  cut,  1.000  schools  and  3.4  mil- 
lion students  have  dropped  out  of  this 
program:  365,000  children  have 
dropped  out  of  the  school  breakfast 
program:  90  percent  of  these  children 
are  from  families  below  the  poverty 
line;  800,000  children  will  not  receive 
the  nourishment  of  the  summer  limch 
program.  The  WIC  program  will  serve 
250,000  fewer  low-income  pregnant 
women,  lactating  mothers,  and  in- 
fants. 

These  are  the  human  costs  of  the  re- 
duction in  education  programs  that  we 
have  already  made.  Compared  to  the 
reductions  proposed  by  President 
Reagan  for  the  futiire.  the  cuts  in 
fiscal  year  1982  are  just  the  start  of 
the  complete  destruction  of  this  pro- 
gram. What  troubles  me  and  should 
trouble  every  Member  of  this  body  is 
that  we  recently  approved  a  budget 
resolution  which  continues  this  as- 
sault on  an  educated  America. 

The  budget  resolution  offered  by  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  Mr.  Latta.  and  approved 
by  this  House  by  only  a  13-vote 
margin,  cuts  far  deeper  in  education 
programs  than  the  proposal  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
Mr.  Jones.  While  it  does  not  assume 
all  the  draconlan  reductions  that  the 
President  recommended  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  a  comparison  between  the  Latta 
and  the  Jones  budget  is  Illustrative  of 
the  difference  between  my  educational 
philosophy  and  that  of  this  adminis- 
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tratloQ.  In  education  programs,  the 
Latta-lidmlnistration  proposal  provides 
$1,045  billion  less  than  the  Jones 
budget.  In  employment  and  training 
programs,  the  Latta  budget  is  $1,521 
billion  less  than  Jones.  In  child  and 
adult  nutrition  programs,  Latta  is 
$1,232  billion  less  than  Jones.  In 
healtlt  and  medical  programs,  Latta 
provi^s  $1.2  billion  less  than  Jones. 
The  Qudget  resolution  which  this  ad- 
ministration supported  and  which  this 
House  approved  provides  $37.  billion 
less  in  programs  for  the  people  in  this 
countey.  The  consideration  of  the 
Jones  and  Latta  budgets  gave  this 
House;  an  opportunity  to  choose  a 
budget  which  places  a  priority  on  a 
better  tomorrow.  I  regret  that  a  ma- 
jority of  Members  instead  chose  to 
look  tmck  to  the  past. 

At  this  time  it  is  impossible  to  pre- 
dict the  niunber  of  people  who  will  be 
hurt  liy  this  budget.  But  if  this,  budget 
Is  approved,  we  do  know  that  we  will 
pay  fdr  this  tight-fisted  attitude  with 
a  less  leducated  and  unprepared  popu- 
lation in  the  future.  We  still  have  a 
chance  to  change  these  shortsighted 
policlOB  in  further  budget  resolutions 
and  id  the  normal  authorization  and 
appropriations  process.  I  hope  the 
Memt  ers  of  this  body  will  give  more 
consici  ered  thought  to  the  educational 
needs  }f  our  country. 

It  is  a  fair  and  even  a  wise  test  of  a 
society  to  evaluate  its  treatment  of  the 
young,  the  inf  irmed  and  the  old. 

We  invest  in  our  Nation's  future  as 
well  al  the  future  of  each  child  by  pro- 
viding! quality  education,  training,  and 
nutrition  programs.  In  this  respect, 
this  budget  demonstrates  we  are  less 
than  wise  Investors. 

We  tccept  our  responsibility  to  help 
the  1(  ss  fortunate  when  we  provide 
suf  f  ic  ent  medical  and  therapeutic 
progri  ma  for  the  inf  irmed.  By  cutting 
handi  »pped  programs,  this  budget 
demoi  strates  that  we  are  less  than  re- 
sponsi  ble  and  compassionate. 

We  ihow  our  gratitude  and  respect 
for  oiir  senior  citisens  when  we  pro- 
vide adequate  retirement  and  medical 
assistince.  By  cutting  social  security 
and  nfedicaid,  we  demonstrate  we  are 
less  than  grateful  heirs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  American 
peoplf  want  to  Invest  in  the  future, 
demoastrate  their  compassion,  and 
show  their  gratitude  to  previous  gen- 
eratiotis.  The  budget  policies  of  this 
admiqlstration  and  of  the  recently 
passed  budget,  neither  reflect  the 
wlshef  of  the  American  public  nor  do 
they  k-eflect  sound  public  policy.  At 
this  point  I  include  the  following 
table:; 
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VIOII  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

or  IfKW  TORK 
IN  THE  aOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  Mc  3RATH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ap- 
preciate I  his  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Congressioiud  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jet  rry.  Today  in  a  Soviet  prison 
camp.  Al^xsei  Murzhenko  and  Yuri 
Fiodorov  continue  to  serve  sentences 
imposed  aver  10  years  ago  at  the  infa- 
mous Leningrad  Trials.  Their  crime 
was  the  desire  to  escape  persecution 
and  oppression  used  by  the  Soviet 
Government  to  cnish  the  spirits  of 
those  whj>  yearn  for  the  freedom  to 
practice  their  faith  and  observe  ethnic 
and  culti^til  traditions.  Fiodorov  and 
Murzhenko  surely  knew  the  fate  that 
awaited  tnem  if  their  plan  to  escape 
failed.  Both  men  had  already  spent 
time  in  Soviet  camps  for  so-called 
antistate  ^tivltles.  Yet  the  chance  to 
build  a  new  life  in  the  freedom  pro- 
tected outside  the  Soviet  bloc  was 
worth  the  risk  inherent  in  any  at- 
tempt to  I  circumvent  the  will  of  the 
Communist  police  state.  Fiodorov  and 
Murzhenlto  wer^  joined  in  the  attempt 
by  several  Jewish  citizens— all  victims 
of  repeated  government  harassment. 
The  courfige  displayed  by  these  two 
men  was  exemplified  in  Alexsei  Murz- 
henko's  testimony  at  his  trial.  When 
given  thej  opportunity  to  address  the 
court,  he  first  made  a  plea  for  mercy 
on  behalf  of  two  friends  who  faced 
death  sertences  for  their  part  in  the 
escape  at  «mpt.  He  was  sentenced  to 
14  years  t  nd  Yuri  Fiodorov  received  a 
15-year  term.  Both  men  began  serving 
their  sentences  in  1970.  and  their 
health  his  deteriorated  seriously  in 
the  inhuiiian  conditions  of  the  Soviet 
camp. 
Once 
colleague  \ 
help  Fioqorov, 
sands  of 
Soviet  Uilion 
rights  unjder 
emigrate 


again,  I  wish  to  call  upon  my 
to  redouble  all  efforts  to 
Murzhenko.  and  thou- 
(^thers  who  are  trapped  in  the 
unable  to  exercise  their 
the  Helsinki  Accords  to 
o  a  nation  of  their  choice. 
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I  would  also  like  to  thank  those  who 
have  cosponsored  House  Resolution 
398,  which  calls  upon  the  Soviets  to  re- 
lease Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko.  I  have 
now  received  favorable  comment  from 
the  State  Department  on  House  Reso- 
lution 398.  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  Chairman  Zablocki  for  his 
assistance  in  this  effort.* 


A  TIME  FOR  REAFFIRMATION 
OP  CIVIL  RIGHTS  FOR  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


HON.  ARLEN  ERDAHL 

or  MINNESOTA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  ERDAHL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
April  30,  1982.  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  received  a  memoran- 
dum from  President  Reagan  concern- 
ing enforcement  of  laws  prohibiting 
discrimination  against  the  handi- 
capped. This  memorandum  was  trig- 
gered by  the  recent  death  of  a  new- 
bom  infant  who  had  the  characteris- 
tics of  Down's  syndrome  and  lacked 
the  ability  to  digest  food  by  normal 
means.  The  baby  died  before  Justice 
John  Paul  Stevens  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  could  rule  on  the  hospi- 
tal's obligation  to  provide  life-sustain- 
ing treatment  without  parental  con- 
sent. 

In  the  memoranda  President  Reagan 
said  in  part: 

Our  Nation's  commitment  to  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  law  will  have  little  meaning  if  we 
deny  such  protection  to  those  who  have  not 
been  blessed  with  the  same  physical  and 
mental  gifts  we  too  often  take  for  granted.  I 
support  Federal  laws  prohibiting  discrimina- 
tion against  the  handicapped,  and  remain 
determined  that  such  laws  will  be  vigorously 
enforced. 

I  applaud  President  Reagan  on  his 
clear,  unconditional  support  for  the 
handicapped.  He  does  not,  for  exam- 
ple, reference  cost-benefit  criteria  nor 
potential  burden  or  hardship  on 
others  when  addressing  the  civil  rights 
of  handicapped  persons. 

Presently,  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, as  the  designated  lead  agency,  is 
revising  the  regulations  for  section  504 
of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of  1973, 
which  prohibits  discrimination  against 
the  handicapped.  Section  504  states: 

No  otherwise  qualified  handicapped  indi- 
vidual In  the  United  States,  shall,  solely  by 
reason  of  handicap,  be  excluded  from  par- 
ticipation in.  be  denied  the  benefits  of,  or  be 
subjected  to  discrimination  under  any  pro- 
gram or  activity  receiving  Federal  financial 
assistance. 

This  statutory  language  is  also  clear, 
and  unconditional  in  its  affirmation  of 
the  civil  rights  of  the  handicapped. 

I  hope  any  changes  to  the  section 
504  regulations  will  reflect  the  spirit 
of  the  President's  position  and  the 
intent  of  Congress. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

On  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the  sign- 
ing of  the  section  504  regulations 
many  of  our  House  and  Senate  col- 
leagues entered  statements  in  the 
Congressional  Record  In  support  of 
the  regulations.  These  statements  also 
reflect  a  common  belief  In  the  uncon- 
ditional right  of  handicapped  individ- 
uals to  equal  protection  under  the  law, 
and  equal  access  to  health  services,  to 
education,  and  to  employment  oppor- 
tunities which  are  available  to  non- 
handicapped  individuals. 

In  the  last  5  years,  the  section  504 
regulations  have  helped  to  create  an 
environment  in  which  handicapped 
Americans  are  beginning  to  be  viewed 
as  full  partners  in  America's  future:  in 
America's  economic  recovery.  Any 
changes  in  regulations  should  work  to 
strengthen  this  partnership.  Changes 
should  not  emphasize  criteria  for  justi- 
fying denial  of  access  to  services  or  op- 
portunities. But  rather,  changes 
should  show  recipients  how  to  increase 
access  to  services  and  opportunities  for 
handicapped  persons.  To  offer  less 
than  a  full  partnership  to  America's 
disabled  citizens  is  to  perpetuate  to- 
kenism. To  demand  less  than  a  full 
partnership  is  to  deny  the  value  of  a 
significant  human  resource.  Section 
504  regulations  have  been  and  should 
continue  to  be  a  driving  force  for  un- 
conditional civil  rights  for  handi- 
capped Americans.  Recent  events 
would  suggest  that  this  is  national  sen- 
timent, and  it  should  not  be  ignored 
by  those  charged  with  reviewing  and 
recommending  changes  in  national 
policy.* 


NATIONAL  ORCHESTRA  WEEK 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

or  VIRCIHIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ask  my 
fellow  Representatives  to  join  me  in 
the  celebration  of  National  Orchestra 
Week  by  saluting  America's  1,500  sym- 
phony and  chamber  orchestras.  These 
orchestras  are  an  enormous  source  of 
community  pride,  providing  highest 
quality  orchestral  music  to  more  than 
23  million  people  each  year.  Not  only 
do  these  orchestras  contribute  to  the 
spirit  and  cultural  vitality  of  each  of 
their  respective  communities,  they 
also  serve  as  cultural  ambassadors, 
bringing  listening  enjoyment  to  people 
around  the  world  through  regular 
tours  of  Europe.  South  America,  and 
the  Orient 

The  Washington  area  can  proudly 
claim  one  of  the  finest  orchestras  in 
the  Nation  as  Its  own.  The  Fairfax 
Symphony  Orchestra,  comprised  of 
108  talented  musicians,  has  provided 
the  northern  Virginia  and  Washington 
metropolitan  areas  with  outatandlng 
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musical  performances  for  the  past  25 
years.  This  1981-82  season  marks  the 
25th  anniversary  of  the  Fairfax  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  recognize  this  or- 
ganization for  the  contributions  it  has 
made  to  the  northern  Virginia  commu- 
nity. 

The  Fairfax  Symphony  Orchestra  is 
a  volunteer  orchestra  whose  purpose  is 
to  bring  to  Faiffax  County  and  the 
surrounding  areas  a  magnificent 
season  of  symphonic  concerts,  featur- 
ing international  artists  as  well  as 
local  performers.  The  Symphony  spon- 
sors a  variety  of  educational  activities 
including  "Hello  Symphony"  and  the 
Chamber  Orchestra  for  Young  Audi- 
ences designed  for  elementary  school- 
children. Concert  previews,  program 
commentaries,  open  rehearsals  and 
master  classes  by  noted  artists  are 
other  Fairfax  Symphony  Orchestra 
activities. 

In  celebration  of  the  25th  anniversa- 
ry, the  Fairfax  Symphony  Orchestra 
will  perform  a  series  of  six  Saturday 
night  concerts  as  well  as  two  Friday 
night  Spring  Sampler  concerts.  Other 
programs  Include  the  widely  acclaimed 
Holiday  Concerts  planned  especially 
for  the  entire  family,  and  special  25th 
Anniversary  Concert  at  the  Kennedy 
Center.  In  addition,  a  Silver  Anniver- 
sary Ball  will  be  held  in  honor  of  the 
Symphony. 

The  Fairfax  Symphony  Orchestra 
has  delighted  northern  Virginians 
with  25  years  of  musical  excellence. 
Their  commitment  and  professional- 
ism has  earned  them  a  place  of  distinc- 
tion in  northern  Virginia  and  through- 
out the  world.  The  Fairfax  Symphony 
Orchestra  should  be  recognized  and 
commended  for  its  fine  cultural  and 
artistic  contributions.* 


SUPPORT  GROWS  FOR  H.R.  6098 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

or  NCW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 
•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  my  Introduction  of  H.R.  6098,  a 
bill  to  enlarge  the  Helen  Keller  Na- 
tional Center  for  Deaf-Blind  Youths 
and  Adults.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
note  that  25  of  my  colleagues  have  co- 
sponsored  my  bill. 

I  would  like  to  thank  the  following 
Members  for  their  support  of  H.R 
6098:  Messrs.  Gilman.  Erdahl,  Petri 
Jeppords,  DeNarois,  McGrath,  Lent 
Craig.  Roe.  Wortley.  Parren  Mitch 
ELL,  Tom  Evans,  Joseph  Smith.  Green 
Wolf.  Fish.  Martin,  Jeffries,  Frank 
Shaicansky,  Christopher  Smith,  Mol 
iNARi.  Ratchford.  Yatron.  and  Mrs 

ROUKEMA. 

H.R.  6098  is  a  simple  bill  which  is  de 
signed  to  create  a  separate  budgetary 
line  Item  for  the  internationally  singu 
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lar  Helen  Keller  National  Center  for 
Deaf-Blind  Youths  and  Adults,  located 
in  Sands  Point,  N.Y.  Ttie  center— and 
its  nine  major  regional  programs— is 
the  only  national  institution  which 
successfully  rehabilitates  and  places 
these  most  severely  of  handicapped 
persons.  In  addition,  the  training  tech- 
niques and  technologies  developed  at 
the  center  serve  as  the  most  novel 
training  methods  for  persons  previous- 
ly regarded  as  being  unreachable. 

The  center  is  slighted  in  funding 
considerations  due  to  its  competitive 
and  nebulous  budgetary  position.  Ef- 
forts to  keep  the  center  operational 
and  responsive  will  fail  if  its  budgetary 
status  is  not  enhanced.  H.R.  6098 
seeks  to  do  this  by  recognizing  the  sin- 
gular importance  of  the  center  beyond 
its  mention  in  section  313  of  the  Reha- 
bilitation Act  of  1973.  as  amended. 
With  better  listing,  better  funding  can 
be  guaranteed,  and  the  needs  of  the 
Nation's  deaf-blind  can  be  adequately 
addressed.  This  bill  addresses  the 
needs  of  one  center  that  serves  a  na- 
tional constituency. 

I  urge  more  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port H.R.  6098.* 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

being  denied.  I  feel  that,  as  their  rep- 
resentatives, we  owe  them  more  of  an 
attemnt  at  a  recovery. 

EvaruvUle,  Ind. 
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INDIANA'S  UNEMPLOYMENT  IN 
CONSTRUCTION 
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South  Bend,  Ind. 


HON.  FLOYD  J.  FTTHIAN 

or  nniAMA 

nf  TBI  HOUSE  or  REPRKSENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  BCr.  Speaker,  to 
many  Americans,  the  most  urgent  out- 
come of  our  economic  troubles  is  the 
outrageous  unemployment  which  has 
struck  our  country.  I  am  in  receipt  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Robert  Oeorgine, 
president  of  the  Building  and  Con- 
struction Trades  Department  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  expressing  his  concern  over 
the  dismal  unemployment  figures  for 
the  construction  industry,  and  the  re- 
sulting negative  effects  on  industry 
throughout  the  country. 

Indiana  is  an  important  example  of 
how  the  recession  is  destroying  indus- 
try. Mr.  Oeorgine  compiled  unemploy- 
ment figures  in  the  construction  field 
for  various  areas  in  the  United  States. 
I  would  like  to  share  those  for  Indiana 
with  you,  in  the  hope  that  such  stark 
reality  may  bring  to  our  eyes  the  ex- 
treme distress  being  suffered  by  Amer- 
icans living  in  economically  depressed 
regions. 

As  Mr.  Oeorgine  has  pointed  out, 
many  building  tradesmen  are  being 
forced  to  abandon  the  industry  due  to 
the  shortage  of  Jobs.  Such  skilled  la- 
borers represent  a  loss  of  important 
expertise  in  their  respective  fields.  Un- 
fortunately, a  similar  exodus  is  occur- 
ring in  many  different  fields  through- 
out the  United  States.  AU  that  these 
tradeworkers  ask  is  for  the  chance  to 
earn  an  honest  living,  and  they  are 
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DOMESTIC  CONTENT  ACT 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
IN  ^HZ  HOnSK  or  RSPRSSEHTATIVSS 

TTiunday.  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
Which  will  permit  America's  domestic 
industries  to  seek  relief  from  excessive 
foreign  competition.  For  many  years 
our  ccuntry  has  held  the  belief  that 
the  b€  It  climate  for  fostering  interna- 
tional trade  consisted  of  free  and  open 
access  to  markets  and  voluntary  agree- 
ments between  trading  partners  on 
issues  3f  particular  concern.  In  spite  of 
this  a  titude  and  our  efforts  to  main- 
tain <  ur  economic  vitality  through 
compe  dtion  in  both  world  and  domes- 
tic ouxkets,  we  have  experienced  a 
series  >f  assaults  on  our  domestic  man- 
ufactvring  industries  which  have 
shakei  i  many  of  them  to  their  founda- 
tions and  diminished  even  further 
their  I  bility  to  compete. 

I  wo  Hid  like  to  recognize  the  United 
Auto  |Vorkers.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  their 
eff orti  to  awaken  this  Congress  to  the 
seriouk  nature  of  this  problem.  "They 
have  J  called  for  strong  action  to 
remedy  the  problems  their  industry 
currently  faces  and  have  worked  un- 
ceasingly  to   gain  support   for  their 
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plan.  Ilies^  have  succeeded  in  enlisting 
many  of  uie  Members  of  this  House 
through  iheir  efforts.  Although  I 
agree  with  the  substance  of  much  of 
the  UAW  plan  as  contained  in  H.R. 
5133,  therf  are  several  important  rea- 
sons why  I  have  not  added  my  name  to 
the  list  of  those  supporting  this  bill 
and  I  wojild  like  to  briefly  outline 
these  reasons. 

"The  exining  proposal  provides  relief 
only  for  the  automobile  industry  and 
not  for  other  industries  which  have 
suffered  severe  hardships  due  to  ex- 
cessive competition  from  imported 
products.  My  bill  would  permit  any  in- 
dustry to  seek  relief  from  unfair  com- 
petition by  establishing  a  process  and 
a  set  of  standards  under  which  this 
Judgment  would  be  reached.  I  am  also 
proposing  a  manner  of  responding  to 
the  problem  which,  although  it  re- 
quires th^  President  to  act.  allows 
both  flexibility  and  a  degree  of  con- 
gressional Joversight  in  order  to  Insure 
that  the  level  of  our  response  is  appro- 
priate to  the  situation.  Further,  the 
timetable  of  actions  in  my  plan  allows 
the  particnants  to  evaluate  the  effect 
of  previoiB  actions  and  provides  ade- 
quate notice  of  future  requirments  for 
all  parties  involved. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  provides  that 
the  Inter^tional  "Trade  Commission 
(TTC)  be  given  the  authority  to  receive 
and  investigate  complaints  regarding 
excessive  competition  from  imported 
articles.  In  cases  where  the  TTC  deter- 
mines tha^  serious  injury  has  occureed 
or  could  qccur,  the  President  will  de- 
clare a  trade  emergency  and  impose  a 
domestic  eontent  requirement,  either 
at  the  recommendation  of  the  YTC  or 
at  a  different  level  as  determined  by 
the  President.  The  level  of  domestic 
content  TOKf  not  exceed  25  percent  in 
the  first  j^ear  and  can  be  increased  by 
up  to  25  percent  each  subsequent  year, 
with  an  overall  limit  of  75  percent.  If 
the  Presiclent  determines  that  the  ini- 
tial level  JDf  domestic  content  should 
be  at  a  Idvel  other  than  that  recom- 
mended tiy  the  TTC.  Congress  will 
have  the  Opportunity  to  Insist  on  the 
TTC  level  by  passing  a  Joint  resolution 
by  a  simDle  majority  in  each  House. 
During  tne  first  6  months  of  any  do- 
mestic content  requirement,  the  ITC 
will  monitor  the  effect  on  the  situa- 
tion and  report  to  the  President,  in 
order  that  he  may  decide  to  raise, 
retain,  loirer.  or  remove  the  domestic 
content  niquirement  during  the  next 
12-month  period.  This  will  provide 
adequate  lotlce  for  all  parties  subject 
to  the  cor  tent  requirement.  Any  man- 
ufacturer who  fails  to  meet  the  domes- 
tic contend  requirement  will  be  limited 
to  importkig  75  percent  of  the  number 
of  items  imported  during  the  previous 
12-month  period. 

I  will  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
saying  thf t  I  am  offering  this  plan  as 
a  workable  approach  to  the  use  of  do- 
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mestic  content  requirements— a  plan 
which  will  provide  an  avenue  for  all  of 
our  domestic  industries  to  seek  relief 
from  excessive  competition  when  it 
occurs.  It  contains  definite  standards 
and  calls  for  prompt,  yet  flexible 
action  in  cases  where  a  definite  need 
exists.  I  urge  you  and  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  to  give  this  proposal  careful 
consideration  and  support. 
"Thank  you,  Mr.  Speaker.* 


TENTH  ANNUAL  POSTER  GRAND- 
PARENT PROGRAM  RECOGNI- 
■nON  DAY  LUNCHEON 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

enrich  social  contacts  and  retain  phys- 
ical and  mental  alertness.  Our  Foster 
Grandparents  do  not  displace  salaried 
staff,  but  complement  staff  care  to 
special  children  with  the  love  and  per- 
sonal concern  essential  to  their  well- 
t>eing.  Foster  Grandparents  work  long 
and  hard  to  provide  the  support  that 
makes  it  easier  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  adjust  to  a  new  environment. 

I  commend  the  extraordinary  work 
that  our  Foster  Grandparents  have 
done  and  I  encourage  them  to  contin- 
ue and  promote  the  spirit  of  volun- 
teerism  that  is  so  vital  for  our  Nation 
today.* 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 


OP  mW  TORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow the  Foster  Grandparent  pro- 
gram of  Westchester  and  Putnam 
Counties,  supported  by  ACTION 
agency  grants  and  sponsored  by  the 
Westchester  commimity  opportunity 
program,  will  be  celebrating  its  10th 
anniversary  with  a  Foster  Grandpar- 
ent recognition  day  luncheon.  I  con- 
gratulate the  work  that  the  many  sen- 
iors participating  In  this  extremely 
worthwhile  and  fulfilling  program 
have  done.  Under  the  fine  leadership 
of  Irene  Seidman.  program  director, 
the  Foster  Grandparents  volunteer  to 
work  with  emotionally  disabled,  handi- 
capped children  and  other  persons 
who  have  exceptional  needs  in  the 
Westchester  and  Putnam  Counties. 

"The  Foster  Grandparent  program 
was  originally  developed  in  1965  as  a 
cooperative  effort  between  the  Office 
of  Economic  Opportunity  and  the  Ad- 
ministration on  Aging  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. Today,  ACTION  agency  grants  to 
support  the  operation  of  Foster 
Grandparent  programs  are  awarded  to 
public  or  private  nonprofit  agencies 
and  organizations  working  in  the  pro- 
gram settings  in  which  Foster  Grand- 
parents serve. 

Our  Foster  Grandparents  serve  in 
settings  which  include  correctional  fa- 
cilities, pediatric  wards  of  general  hos- 
pitals, schools,  day  care  centers,  pri- 
vate homes  and  institutions  for  men- 
tally retarded,  physically  handicapped, 
emotionally  disturbed  and  dependent 
and  neglected  children.  The  Foster 
Grandparents  serve  4  hours  a  day,  5 
days  a  week,  and  receive  a  small  sti- 
pend to  enable  them  to  serve  without 
added  cost  to  themselves. 

The  Foster  Grandparent  program 
provides  volunteer  service  opportim- 
ties  for  low-income  persons,  aged  60 
and  over,  to  offer  personalized  support 
and  care  to  children  with  exceptional 
needs  in  health,  education  and  welfare 
and  related  settings.  "The  program  en- 
ables older  persons  to  maintain  a  sense 
of  personal  worth  and  self-respect,  to 


TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  FRANK 
LANGELLA 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

opmwnasKT 

IK  THE  HOUSE  Or  RKTRESEirTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  pay  tribute  to  Frank  Lan- 
gella.  president  of  the  Bayonne  Barrel 
and  Drum  Co.  of  Newark.  N.J.,  and  to 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
my  friend's  achievements  in  the  indus- 
try. 

Mr.  Langella's  career  is  a  long  and 
distinguished  one.  He  was  most  recent- 
ly honored  at  the  international  confer- 
ence of  steel  drums  held  at  Walt 
Disney  World.  Fla.  "The  group  awarded 
him  its  First  International  Award  of 
Merit,  citing  his  "inventiveness,  imagi- 
nation, and  generosity,  and  willingness 
to  share  the  modem  technology  which 
he  has  played  a  major  role  in  creat- 
ing." As  early  as  1965  he  received  the 
First  Award  of  Merit  from  the  Nation- 
al Dnmi  and  Barrel  Association  of 
Washington.  D.C..  for  his  outstanding 
contributions. 

I  know  my  colleagues  will  Join  me  in 
congratulating  Mr.  Langella  on  his 
recent  award  and  extending  our  recog- 
nition for  his  service  to  his  industry 
and  his  community.* 


DO  NOT  CUT  SOCIAL  SECURTTY 


HON.  HOWARD  WOLPE 

OPMXCHiaAll 
nr  THE  HOUSE  or  RIPRESEirTATIVBS 

Thursday,  June  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  WOLPE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a 
series  of  recent  town  meetings  which 
focussed  primarily  upon  issues  of  con- 
cern to  older  Americans.  I  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  meet  with  senior  citizens 
throughout  my  congressional  district. 
At  each  of  these  meetings,  one  voice 
yielded  to  another  to  convey  a  mes- 
sage of  uimiistakeable  clarity:  Simply, 
do  not  cut  social  security!  And  Mr. 
SpeaJcer.  the  sense  of  urgency  with 
which  their  pleas  were  spoken  is  alto- 
gether understandable. 
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Double-digit  inflation  has  affected 
the  lives  of  all  Americans,  but  it  has 
had  a  particularly  severe  Impact  upon 
our  Nation's  senior  citizens— people 
who  must  daily  struggle  to  reconcile 
fixed  and  meager  incomes  with  ever- 
increasing  prices.  Inflation  alone,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  only  force  intruding 
upon  the  comfort  and  well-being  of 
older  Americans..  We  must  recognize 
that  the  budget  cuts  already  embraced 
by  this  Congress  have  resulted  in  pain- 
ful and  severe  cut-backs  in  a  wide 
range  of  programs  benefiting  senior 
citizens,  including  medicare,  nutrition 
programs,  energy  assistance,  low 
income  housing  and  public  transporta- 
tion. "This  year,  the  administration  will 
attempt  to  accomplish  additional  re- 
ductions in  medicare  and  medicaid,  as 
well  as  the  virtual  elimination  of  Fed- 
eral energy  assistance  and  the  full 
range  of  senior  community  employ- 
ment programs.  With  all  of  this 
prolog,  it  is  no  wonder  that  senior  citi- 
zens have  raised  their  voices  in  protest 
to  the  recent  proposals  to  cut  soiBial  se- 
curity payments. 

When  the  President  proposed  mas- 
sive cutbacks  in  social  security  retire- 
ment benefits  last  May  as  a  means  of 
protecting  the  system's  solvency, 
senior  citizens  sensed— aiul  I  VbiBk. 
rightfully  so— that  such  Immediate 
and  fundamental  reductions  were 
unfair  and  unnecessary,  llieir  message 
was  heard  clearly,  and  the  proposals 
were  summarily  withdrawn.  However, 
this  year's  budget  debate  has  again  re- 
vived proposals  for  huge  social  secu- 
rity reductions:  and  stnne  form  of  con- 
gressional action  seems  imminent. 

While  these  proposals  are  again 
being  defended  with  claims  of  protect- 
ing the  system,  the  far  more  direct  in- 
tention is  to  reduce  the  burgeoning 
Federal  deficit.  And  in  this  coimection. 
we  must  acknowledge  the  Irrefutable 
fact  that  senior  citizens  have  been 
asked  to  bear  far  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  sacrifices  in  the  Federal 
budget-cutting  effort. 

I  believe  that  a  far  more  equitable 
and  reasonable  approach  would  come 
from  the  reconsideration  of  the  ad- 
ministration's $750  billion  tax  cut  and 
planned  $1.6  trillion  defense  spending 
over  the  next  5  years.  I  also  believe 
that  we  should  insist  upon  the  elimi- 
nation of  several  wasteful  porkbarrel 
projects  that  have  so  far  been  left  un- 
touched. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  choices  before  us 
are  very  clear.  Surely,  we  must  reduce 
Federal  deficits,  but  we  must  not  make 
our  senior  citizens  the  scapegoats  of 
our  budgetary  crisis.* 
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COMMUNITY  GARDENING 
COMES  TO  TOWN 


HON.  GEORGE  L  BROWN,  JR. 

OP  CALIFORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  17.  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Tuesday,  June  8,  the 
demonstration  garden  of  Project 
GROW— Garden  Resources  of  Wash- 
ington—was dedicated.  The  garden  is 
located  at  Sixth  and  Independence 
SW..  Just  across  from  the  Air  and 
Space  Museum  and  is  intended  to 
show  that  small  spaces  can  produce 
large  returns.  The  garden  is  a  project 
of  the  Interfaith  Council  of  Washing- 
ton and  was  funded  by  a  grant  from 
the  Glad  Bag  and  Wrap  Division  of 
Union  Carbide. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  all  of  those  involved  in 
bringing  this  garden  into  existence.  I 
would  also  like  to  thank  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  Mrs.  Block  for  taking 
the  time  to  formally  dedicate  this  val- 
uable project.  Were  it  not  for  the  pri- 
mary in  California.  I  would  have 
heartily  Joined  them  in  welcoming  this 
valuable  educational  project  to  Wash- 
ington. 

I  think  that  it  is  especially  notable 
that  Glad  is  involved  in  this  effort.  I 
would  encourage  other  companies  in 
the  food  and  garden  sector  to  follow 
their  fine  example  and  spread  this 
kind  of  community  involvement  to 
other  cities  and  towns  in  America.  I 
hope  that  many  of  my  colleagues  will 
take  the  time  to  walk  Just  a  few  bloclcs 
down  the  street  to  witness  this  won- 
derful product  of  community,  corpo- 
rate, and  individual  initiative.  Many  of 
us  here  in  Congress,  such  as  Mr.  Whit- 
ten,  Mr.  Richmond,  and  others,  have 
been  active  in  promoting  community 
gardening.  A  short  walk  down  the 
street  will  show  why.* 


THE  JONES  BUDGET-AN  ALTER- 
NATIVE WITH  COMPASSION 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KnrrucKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.-Jwte  17, 1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  before  it  three  choices  for  a  fiscal 
year  1983  Federal  budget. 

The  key  votes  came  down  to  a  choice 
between  the  Democratic  Jones  substi- 
tute and  the  Republican  Latta  substi- 
tute. 

As  in  an  earlier  round  of  budget 
votes,  I  supported  the  Jones— the 
Democratic— budget  because  it  accom- 
plished the  difficult  Job  of  allocating 
our  scarce  Federal  financial  resources 
with  more  compassion  for  the  poor, 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  the 
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Unemployed.  And,  it  called  for  a  slower 
defence  buildup— a  very  wise  move  in 
these  hard  economic  times. 

As  we  all  luiow,  the  House  in  its 
wisdom  adopted  the  Latta  budget. 

WhOe  I  voted  against  the  Latta 
budget  substitute  and  supported  the 
Jones]  alternative— the  Democratic  al- 
temalpve- 1  voted  to  send  the  House- 
passe(  paclcage  to  a  conference  where 
it  W01  Id  be  reconciled  with  an  earlier 
fiscal  year  1083  budget  passed  by  the 
Senat ;. 

To  liave  refused  to  send  the  House- 
passed  budget— with  whose  provisions 
I  disagreed— to  conference  would  have 
been  to  refuse  to  give  the  American 
people  a  budget  of  any  kind  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  is  an  action  I  could  not 
take.  I 

Whle  I  am  disappointed  at  the  final 
outcofie  of  this  budgetary  skirmish,  it 
is  important  to  remember  that  the  res- 
olutiofi  the  House  passed  and  sent  to 
conference  with  the  Senate  is  non- 
binding  and  only  seeks  to  set  budget 
target^  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  bind- 
idget  document  will  come  later 
ear— in  the  fall— so  the  more 
us  errors  and  the  poignant 
hardsliips  produced  by  these  budget 
target^  can  be  cured  in  the  fall  when 
al— and  binding— budget  comes 
House. 

e  the  budget  package  I  fa- 
which  was  evenhanded  and  bal- 
ancedf-did  not  prevail,  I  am  prepared 
to  alldw  the  package  which  was  adopt- 
ed to  {go  to  conference.  There  I  hope 
the  conferees  can  cure  its  most  glaring 
faults  and  report  a  compromise  pre- 
limin^  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  re- 
ducing the  deficits— and  with  them,  I 
the  interest  rates— so  America 
back  to  work.« 


hope, 
can  gc 


'  VHY  THE  CIVIL  FRAUD 

SHOULD  BE  CHANGED 


PENALTY 


IN 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

OP  ILUMOIB 
niE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  17,  1982 


•  Mr  .[PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, to<  lay  I  am  introducing  a  bill  con- 
cemii  g  the  civil  fraud  penalty,  which 
is  pari  of  our  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

The]  change  that  I  am  proposing  is 
necessary  from  the  standpoint  of  fair- 
ness. 4nd  I  believe  that  it  will  result  in 
better  tax  administration  and  greater 
benefit  to  the  U.S.  Treasury. 

At  the  present  time,  the  civil  fraud 
penalty  is  50  percent  of  the  taxpayer's 
total  deficiency.  When  a  taxpayer's 
retun^  is  audited,  any  additional 
amouiits  found  due  constitutes  a  defi- 
ciency. I  can  illustrate  the  problem 
with  «  simple  example: 

Let  {us  suppose  that  A  and  B  worked 
for  tl^e  same  employer  and  enjoyed 
the  sime  level  of  income.  We  will  fur- 
ther luppose  that  both  A  and  B  did 
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some  mo>nlighting  and  each  earned 
wages,  wl^ich  were  paid  in  cash,  and 
they  both  made  the  mistake  of  not  re- 
porting it  in  their  tax  return,  which 
resulted  }n  a  deficiency  of  )500  for 
each.  Failure  to  report  income  is 
fraud. 

Let  us  rurther  suppose  that  in  A's 
tax  retur  i,  there  was  an  item  that  he 
honestly  thought  was  tax-free  gift.  He 
was  so  advised  by  his  lawyer  and  ac- 
countant.! The  IRS  held  that  it  was 
not  a  tax-free  gift  but  was  taxable 
income.  'This  item  in  controversy  In- 
creased hjs  taxes  and  resulted  in  a  fur- 
ther deficiency  of  $5,000.  He  had  acted 
in  good  fkith  and  made  a  full  disclo- 
sure of  ^e  transaction  in  his  tax 
return  and  there  was  no  evidence  of 
fraud. 

Both  A  ^d  B  were  guilty  of  fraud  in 
exactly  the  same  amount,  to  wit:  $500, 
but  they  {would  be  treated  far  differ- 
ently under  the  present  law.  A's  civil 
fraud  penalty  would  be  50  percent  of 
$5,500.  orj $2,750.  Bs  civil  fraud  penal- 
ty would  be  $250.  This  is  clearly 
unfair.     I 

The  bi|l  I  am  introducing  today, 
would  cause  the  civil  fraud  penalty  to 
be  applie^  only  to  the  fraud  tainted 
items,  anjd  would  raise  the  penalty 
from  50  {percent  to  100  percent.  If 
what  I  proposed  today  were  applied  to 
the  hypothetical  case  I  Just  cited,  A 
and  B  eaoh  would  be  subject  to  a  $500 
civil  fraud  penalty. 

The  unfairness  of  the  present  law 
can  be  illustrated  in  many  types  of  ex- 
amples. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  question  and  answer  statement,  pre- 
pared by  0arl  T.  Curtis,  who  served  on 
both  thel  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  of  {the  House  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance  of  the  Senate,  which  il- 
lustrates the  extent  of  the  problem 
and  the  advantage  to  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury if  the  law  were  to  be  changed,  be 
incorporaied  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks.     I 

A  similar  bill  is  now  pending  in  the 
Senate.  On  November  6,  1981,  a  hear- 
ing was  held  by  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Commltteie  on  France  of  the  Senate. 
A  numbet  of  well-qualified  individuals 
testified  it  that  hearing.  A  summary 
of  the  testimony  of  that  Senate  hear- 
ing has  b^en  prepared  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous confent  to  incorporate  that  sum- 
mary at  tl  le  end  of  my  remarks. 

Mr.  Sp<aker,  I  urge  the  Committee 
on  Ways  land  Means  to  schedule  this 
long  oven  lo  legislation  for  a  hearing  in 
the  near  1  uture,  that  it  be  approved  by 
the  Comnittee  and  passed  by  this 
House. 

The  sta  ement  follows: 
Why  the  i  I^ivil  Fraud  Penalty  Should  Be 
Changed 

This  statement  was  prepared  by  Carl  T. 
Curtis  of  ehe  Nelson  6t  Harding  law  firm. 
1101  Connecticut  Avenue.  NW.  Suite  SOO. 
Washington.  DC  20036,  in  support  of  a  re- 
quest for  hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Finance  a^d  the  Conunittee  on  Ways  tt 
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Means  and  for  presenUtlon  at  the  hearinga  8.  Q.  What  are  some  examples  that  show  Service  disallowed  the  d«>ucUon  »n  reliance 

of  said  committees.  that  fraud  penalty  U  not  applied  uniformly,  upon  section  162(c)(2)  of  toe  Code,  rwultlng 

1  Q  What  is  civil  fraud'  A.  Taxpayer  "A"  could  not  subatantiate  In  a  deficiency  in  tax  of  $S0.0O0.  In  addition. 

A.  A  finding  of  civil  fraud  Is  not  a  criminal  from    records    certain    items    of    expense  the  Service  determined  that,  the  dvll  fraud 

action  but  It  Is  a  procedure  which  results  In  claimed  and  because  he  claimed  a  particular  penalty  was  applicable  ( I  6653(b)).  There- 

the  imposition  of  a  civil  penalty.  The  civil  transaction  as  a  capital  gain  Instead  of  ordl-  fore.  Corporation  A  s  deficiency  and  penalty 

fraud  penalty  has  been  described  by  the  Su-  nary  Income  he  was  assssed  a  deficiency  of  were  as  foUows: 

preme  Court  of  the  United  SUtes  as  an  aid  $2,000.  It  Is  also  found  that  taxpayer  "A"     jj^flciency                                 $80,000 

In  the  coUection  of  the  tax  for  the  purpose  faUed  to  Include  in  his  return  some  Interest  civil  fraud  penalty  (50  percent)...         25.000 

of  preventing  fraud  In  the  preparation  of  re  that  he  received  which  resulted  In  a  $300  de-     "^  "*"«  P*""*"  *'"  Pe"*"*'-- *± 

turns  and  the  payment  of  the  tax.  The  civil  flclency  and  the  faUure  to  Include  It  was  ^^                                               75.000 

fraud  penally  for  the  most  part  Is  measured  held  to  be  fraudulent.  The  total  amount  of                      V 

by  the  tax  Involved.  bis  Income  subject  to  Ux  Including  the  dell-  example  ii 

2.  Q.  How  does  clvU  fraud  differ  from  clency  Items  Is  $10,000.  Taxpayer  •A^ould  -ff lusted  ktoud  consisting  of  Corpora- 
crim;jfalfraud7        ,    _,      ^,             ^,  have  a  penalty  of  50  percent  of  $2,000,300  ^^.^p'iSS^^^'^^  ^'S^ntJoSXS- 

A.  An  action  In  criminal  fraud  U  an  action  °^*l^^-  uk.,ri«e    haa   $10  000    In  'Wlary  corporations  C.   D.  E.   and  F  has 

to  punteh  for  a  criminal  offense.  A  criminal        Taxpayer     B     UXewiae    has   «iu>yuu    in  '   to  file  a  consolidated  return   Off  1- 

penalty  may  be  Imposed  only  after  charges  ^J^^.If ^«L"^  "^°^uSe^t^^^^^  S>«^  C^ril>™tlo^X?Slc^  ™  C^Si- 

are  brought  and  a  guilty  pleas  Is  entered  or  questioned  In  hU  return  but  he.  iiEewue,  re  jioo  000  In  bribes  In  1977.  These  llle- 

a  trial  is  held  and  a  conviction  of  a  ml«je-  «=''^  ~™«  'f.^.^SL^reo^^^^  S  ^WnSTwrre  re?^  on  the  boolui  of 

meanor  or  a  felony  and  Is  measured  by  the  l°\S^^.^^li^^  J  SlteJS^S  Cor^oiiaion  C  as  an  expense  and  were  de- 

degree  of  the  offense.  ?J„H^ifnt  t«™^  ducted  on  the  1977  consolidated  return  fUed 

3.  Q.  What  is  the  penalty  for  criminal  f^^^y^t  .^.T^^^tv  ff  $rM  by  the  affiliated  group.  On  audit,  the  Serv- 
^™'""                            ^    .     w      ...       «            intl^fS,veSSS^S^Dl«fb;>tht*xpayeta  loe  determined  a  total  deficiency  In  tax  on 

A.  The  penalty  for  criminal  fraud  is  a  fine  ^^ll^l^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  the   part   of   the   affiliated   group   in   the 

or  imprisonment.  .  .„  ,      ^,  fSaidu?-^    oSuSiT  the  l^T^ount  amount  of  $15,000,000.  Of  this  total  defl- 

4.  Q.  What  is  the  penalty  for  clvU  fraud?  J~"*'S «tu™  vS  "A"  h^pe^t^f  clency.  $50,000  was  attributable  to  Corpora- 
A.  The  penalty  Is  50%  of  the  amount  of  i™" '»;*,'^  ^^^'j^^f  JLlty  of  SS^$1M  tlon  C  resulting  from  the  disallowance  of 

the  tax  owing  or.  In  other  words.  50%  of  the  'V^^ln  you^lve  wme  othe?  lUiitra:  the  $100,000  in  Illegal  paymenU.  The  bal- 

deficlency.  »^«-  Can  you  give  some  other  uiustra  ^^  ^^  ^^^  deficiency  ($14,500,000)  resulted 

5.  Q.  For  purposes  of  figuring  the  civil  "°P»'        accountant  for  taxpayer  M  made  from  adJustmenU  to  standard  items  attrib- 
fraud.  what  constitutes  a  deficiency?  out  Ms  tiSf^t^and  LiSte^  i»ouXg  utable  to  Corporations  D.  E.  F  and  P.  In  ad- 

A.  When  a  taxpayers  return  Is  audited.  °^^^^^  wa^udUed^ulttagin  adelf  dltlon.  the  Service  determined  that  the  civil 

^iriSncv"""""''  '°  Sy  of$4.Z  U  SiTa^  foiSd  that  ^-  fraud   penalty   (|  6653(b))   wm   applicable 

tut«  » deficiency.  „^    ,    ....  nw/ M  h^  outside  ekrnlnos  which  he  Dnder  current  Seivke  policy,  the  dvll  ftaud 

6.  Q.  Wh.t  kind  ot  Item,  could  be  Included  wer  M  h«  •"J'^Ji^^Xd  to  .  MM  I»ni>lty  I.  wpUed  t«  the  enUre  eonmUdMed 
to  the  BlUeuB  o!  .  denclency  thM  wou^d  '^^^^^  SS  (Itoue^  held  tobe  detldency  u  Mlom: 

5:rhe"^=^r,„d„'r.'s5  "■"""  p"'n^-HS-is,v''.r,,^  ^'^^ *"■■'«'■'«■ 

^si^i^j^tsszT.^ T.  !~a?  SHS     -- — ^^^^ 

??xc.-st.f ev„ir^''^s;:  iissn^f^ 

mine  that  the  particular  transaction  constl-  ^^^i'^S    ^^'*^"  "*  '''*"  a  coi«oll<ta^  return  the  Illegal  payments 

tutes  ordinary  income  and  thi«  there  Is  a  P*-^'^^£^  »  ,io,000  deficiency.  $500  made  by  one  corporation  resulted  In  a  geo- 

fiUh^«rt^t  of  ^^'IIS  ^d^e  f  J^U  werl  ofVSteh  results  from  a  fraudulent  omission  metric  escalation  of  the  clvU  fraud  penalty 

?^K1.^  ^H^ht  Slaver  ^x^rS  t™"  income  and  $9,500  from  an  honestly  (i.e..  by  $7,475,000). 

^^L  IfH'"^  f^  "V^  .^l?«i^L!^„^  held  belief  that  a  particular  gift  was  a  non-  u.  Q.  Can  Illustrations  be  cited  showing 

"^^^"^f-^^^^^^^^^^  n'^?o'^^h^o'Se?^i*ra'5^Ml:     lk^me"mS'r:iveS:ff^'^;re 

T^ZXLT.i:t^^:^^tToS^l-    frd^iS-LSi^ST'pS'rpSrSg^    present  application  Of  the  CvU  fraud  penal- 

sis.^i^ri^drpi^'te'^.sss^Veri;  'X^'^"^^^^^^  "^  '    ^-  ^-  ^« ««-'"-  -^'^^  ^  •^"^  ^ 

l!t^t»L    iTrtn  J^t    hP  rf!^n«t  hav^  10-  Q-  Do  'he  problems  in  reference  to  the  question  No.  8  Involving  two  taxpayers,  each 

^ffiHpTJ:^'^  ^  l^tl^v  t»^  exne^  c»vil  f«ud  penalty  involve  corporations  as  It  whom  has  an  Income  of  $10,000.  certain  y 

sufficient  records  to  justify  these  expenses  indivlduata?  are  examples  of  taxpayers  who  are  not  In 

?f  fo'hf/.^.n'S^Mrri Jicil^v  A  Yea.  The  same  civil  fraud  penalty  sUt-  ^  high  Income  bracket. 

'^i^othP^^^mnle  of  aSlencv  item  that  "»«  «P»«»  ^  •^  taxpayers.  The  problems  Many  other  examples  could  be  cited.  Take 

„^  nnt  h^  tTnt^  lith  f,^u^^^^^  illustrated  by  the  foregoing  examples  could  the  case  of  a  farmer  who  suffered  a  bad 

S^^k  n^i^^^  mi^viZin^  there  ta  W^y  ^  »  corporate  taxpayer  Just  as  they  year  due  to  loss  of  crops  from  drought  and 

i^o  t^  H?.P  Tpn^h^tL^^i^  ta  exer  ««  shown  to  apply  to  an  individual  taxpay-  Jtorms.  After  deducting  his  items  of  ex- 

oil^h-^t  1h^  t«  i»  rfn^hen  !he  S^k  u  «'  There  Is  an  additional  problem  for  corpo-  ^^^  his  tax  return  shows  he  owes  no  Ux. 

SnX  I^M^hl^.frP  i^^tuatfons^here  ™"ons  to  reference  to  conwlldated  returns,  gfowever.  one  of  the  deductions  that  he 

eventually  sold  There  are  sltiwtlons  where  conK)lidated  return  la  a  return  where  a  claimed  was  for  Improvemente  that  he  made 

a  ux  is  due  when  the  'jf^k  option  Is  exer-  corporaUon  and  lU  aubridlaries  meet  which  he  listed  as  an  expense,  but  upon 

^^  't  ^I^IZ  ^IX^  fnS  «P^^  certain  re^lremenU  and  fUe  a  consolidated  ^J'^ft ^f  his  return,  this  particular  deduction 

of  the  transact  on  in  hta  fctum  andhexerclse  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^„^,„  corporate  group.  When  ^„  denied  and  the  transaction  held  to  be  a 

hte  ^^^^^''^7^^^l,^'\^^J^,^}*'^^^^  thU  U  done  the  problem  relating  to  the  civil  capital  expenditure  resulting  In  a  deficiency 

of  no  tax  due  The  l"^,"^,f«^""f  Service  ^               j,^^^  much  greater,  of  $1,000.  Ut  us  assume  that  he  made  a  full 

may  find  that  the  ^^f  ,^  ^ue  uiwn  the  exer-  ^^  roUowlng  two  examples,  which  have  SlKlMure  of  the  transaction  which  the  IRS 

else  of  the  option  and  the  amount  of  the  tax  ^^^  provided  to  thto  writer,  will  Illustrate  held  to  be  a  capiul  expenditure  Instead  of 

Involved  becomes  a  deficiency. .....  how  the  Uw  work*  in  reference  to  a  consoU-  „  ordinary  expense.  The  taxpayer  failed  to 

An  example  wh^h  relates  to  coruwUda^  dated  return.  report  cash  income  from  outside  earnings 

retui™  is  discussed  In  the  answer  to  Ques-  examfle  i  aiid  that  this  failure  resulted  In  a  deficiency 

r  Q.ta  the  penalty  for  civil  fraud  applied  CorporaUon  A  U  engaged  In  International  of  $100  "}<!*'«, Jjfl^^-^  J*  ^""if^^so  IT* 

uniformly  between  Uxpayers?  operations.  It  haa  no  subaldiaries  and  files  a  aniount  of  h^clvll  penalty  would  be  50  pe^ 

A.  No.  Two  taxpayers  may  have  the  same  separate  corporation  income  tax  return.  Of-  cent  °IJ^-^  J>^^^^-°^*1^^,  t?"  Jf 

amount  of  Income  and  eaih  be  found  to  fleer,  of  CorporaUon  A  paid  officials  of  """'^i^'JL"^*  ^if?^^         *™°""'  "'  ''*' 

have  been  fraudulent  In  reference  to  Items  Country  X  $100,000  In  bribes  In  1977.  These  Item  ^'"^j'"*,f™"^„^,  ^  .^^  taxoaver 

of  equal  amount  and  these  two  Uxpayers  Illegal  paymenU  were  deducted  by  Corpora-  12.  QJ^'hat  Is  the  "«werto  |he  taxpaye^ 

received  vastly  different  penalties.  tlon  A  on  lU  1977  return.  On  audit,  the  who  says.    I  pay  my  taxes  and  I  fully  report 
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my  Income.  I  do  not  want  the  civil  fraud 
penalty  changed  or  lessened  and  have  my 
taxes  Increased  because  somebody  else  is 
not  paying  his  full  share? 

A.  The  civil  fraud  penalty  should  not  be 
repealed.  We  should  not  make  a  change  in 
reference  to  the  civil  fraud  penalty  that 
would  encourage  wrong-doing,  and  certainly 
where  the  facts  warrant  it,  the  criminal  pen- 
alty should  be  Imposed.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized, however,  that  our  laws  should  treat 
all  taxpayers  equally  and  that  the  amount 
of  the  civil  fraud  penalty  should  reflect  the 
magnitude  of  the  fraud.  Taxpayers  who 
may  be  held  to  have  fraudulently  failed  to 
report  the  same  amount  of  income  should 
not  receive  vastly  different  treatment  in  the 
imposition  of  the  civil  fraud  penalty  because 
of  circumstances  in  connection  with  their 
tax  returns  which  have  no  relation  to  fraud. 

13.  Q.  Is  the  present  law  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  United  States  government  and  is 
it  good  tax  administration? 

A.  No.  The  following  comments  from  rep- 
utable tax  lawyers  illustrate  the  need  for  a 
change  in  the  civil  fraud  penalty. 

An  authority  on  tax  law  from  up-state 
New  York  writes  as  follows: 

"...  a  penalty  that  operates  in  this 
manner  impedes  the  settlement  of  tax  cases. 
For  instance,  if  a  substantial  deficiency  has 
been  proposed  against  a  taxpayer,  and  only 
a  small  portion  of  it  is  attributable  to  fraud, 
and  the  balance  of  the  deficiency  is  due  to 
legal  or  technical  adjustments  that  are  sus- 
ceptable  to  settlement,  the  taxpayer  cannot 
settle  the  case  without  paying  the  fraud 
penalty  on  the  tota)  amount  of  the  settle- 
ment deficiency.  It  has  been  my  experience 
in  this  situation  that  the  Agent  or  Appellate 
Conferee  will  not  drop  the  fraud  penalty, 
nor  should  he,  since  the  taxpayer  would  not 
be  penalized  for  a  fraudulent  transaction. 
Thus,  both  the  Agent  and  the  taxpayer's 
representative  are  faced  with  the  dilemma 
of  either  compromising  the  nonfraudulent 
adjustment  to  take  into  account  the  amount 
of  the  fraud  penalty  on  the  entire  deficien- 
cy, or  going  to  trial." 

A  tax  lawyer  in  Massachusetts  with  expe- 
rience in  handling  the  govenunent's  side  of 
civil  fraud  cases,  says: 

"In  my  Judgement,  present  law  works 
against  the  government's  own  interest  in 
tax  fraud  cases.  When  I  prosecuted  criminal 
tax  fraud  cases  as  an  assistant  United  States 
Attorney.  I  recall  several  defendants  who 
wanted  to  plead  guilty,  but  upon  learning 
that  the  50  percent  fraud  penalty  would 
subsequently  be  applied  to  the  entire  civil 
deficiency  for  the  year  to  which  they  de- 
sired to  plead  guilty:  put  the  government  to 
the  expense  of  a  trial." 

A  Missouri  lawyer  with  long  experience 
has  this  observation: 

"If  the  proposed  provision  (see  the  answer 
to  question  14)  was  passed,  I  believe  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  and  the  courts 
would  be  more  inclined  to  assert  and  find 
fraud  In  such  circumstances.  The  way  it 
presently  stands  courts  are  reluctant  to  find 
fraud  on  a  large  deficiency  while  the  fraud 
item  was  minor.  It  falls  somewhat  in  the 
category  of  a  sUtute  which  would  provide 
for  the  death  penalty  in  stealing  $10.00. 
While  such  a  penalty  may  inhibit  some 
from  stealing  $10.00  it  would  also  discourage 
Juries  from  finding  thieves  guilty  of  the 
minor  offense. 

14.  Q.  What  is  proposed  in  the  way  of 
change  in  reference  to  the  civil  fraud  penal- 
ty? 

A.  The  civil  fraud  t>enalty  should  be  com- 
puted on  the  basis  of  the  amount  of  the 
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items  that  are  tainted  with  fraud  and  it 
should  not  be  computed  on  the  total  defi- 
ciency because  that  is  placing  a  penalty 
upon  the  taxpayer  who  by  happenstance 
has  had  included  in  his  deficiency  regular 
standard  items  which  are  not  in  any  way 
tainted  with  fraud. 

15.  Q.  What  has  the  Tax  Section  of  the 
Amerioan  Bar  Association  recommended  in 
reference  to  the  civil  fraud  penalty? 

A.  Since  1971  the  Tax  Section  of  the 
Amerioui  Bar  Association  has  continued  to 
recommend  that  the  Congress  change  the 
present  statute  so  that  the  civil  fraud  penal- 
ty will  be  applied  only  to  those  Items  that 
are  determined  to  be  fraudulent.  The  Bar 
Association  recommendation  is  as  follows: 

"Seclilon  6653.  The  fifty  percent  fraud 
penalty  should  be  based  on  only  the  portion 
of  a  d4ficlency  resulting  from  fraud  rather 
than  an  the  total  tax  deficiency  for  the 
year.  "The  taxpayer  should,  however,  have 
the  bu^en  of  proving  the  absence  of  fraud 
with  respect  to  other  items  or  adjustment  if 
the  Service  proves  fraud  with  respect  to  any 
one  iteln." 

16.  q.  Does  this  bUl  S.  ,  as  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  has  recommended, 
apply  the  fraud  penalty  on  only  that  por- 
tion of  the  deficiency  resulting  from  fraud? 

A.  This  measure  does  provide  as  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association  recommended  that  the 
50  percent  fraud  penalty  should  be  based  on 
only  the  portion  of  the  deficiency  resulting 
from  fiaud  rather  than  on  the  total  tax  de- 
ficiency for  the  year.  However,  this  proposal 
goes  further  and  increases  the  civil  fraud 
penalty  percentage  from  50  percent  to  100 
perceni  .• 
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other  wasteful  government  projects,  as  well 
as  lavish  foreign  aid  to  El  Salvador,  Egypt, 
Israel,  etc.  Less  foreign  aid  could  give  the 
American  taxpayers  a  break. 
Yourf  very  truly. 

Bettye  p.  Leasuri.* 
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Thursday,  June  17. 1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Bettyi  P.  Leasure  of  Madisonvllle, 
Ky..  ti  as  written  me  a  timely  letter  in- 
dicating that  she,  like  countless  other 
Americans,  is  tired  of  the  Federal  give- 
away programs  that  have  become  a 
burden  on  the  middle-income  taxpay- 
ers. I  believe  her  letter  is  one  which 
should  be  shared  with  my  colleagues 
and  I  wish  to  do  so  at  this  time.  Her 
letter  follows: 

Maoisonville,  Ky. 

Dear  Represbhtative  Hubbaro:  I  listened 
to  Pre^dent  Reagan's  speech  and  Congress- 
man Bplllng's  speech  on  TV  recently  and  I 
want  to  express  my  opinions  to  you  after 
hearing  them. 

I  thlMi  the  President's  policy  is  the  best. 
and  I  hope  that  you  will  see  fit  to  support 
hlfl  pltti  for  the  budget.  I  am  in  favor  of  the 
two  tfilnga  which  he  expressed— federal 
spending  should  be  cut  and  taxes  should  be 
cut.  I  would  certainly  be  in  favor  of  a  consti- 
tutlongl  amendment  to  balance  the  budget. 

I  thlikk  there  are  many  taxpayers  who  feel 
like  I  do.  There  are  too  many  social  give- 
away Brograms  that  have  become  a  burden 
on  th<  middle-income  group  of  American 
taxpayers.  I  am  tired  of  trying  to  save  my 
money,  for  retirement  and  having  the  divi- 
dends taxes  the  second  time  so  that  tax 
money  can  be  spent  on  CETA,  food  stamps, 
cost  o\  erruns  on  military  boondoggles,  and    nal  Priest! 
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•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
months  ago  a  great  event  was  celebrat- 
ed in  the  archdioceses  of  San  Anto- 
nio—a truly  historical  occasion:  The 
appointment  as  Auxiliary  Bishop  of 
Ricardo  Ramirez.  CSB. 

In  the  intervening  months,  the  Aux- 
iliary Bishop  has  proven  to  t)e  a  true 
and  authentic  spiritual  leader,  a  man 
of  God— a  genuine  "Priest  according  to 
the  Ordeijof  Melchizedek." 

He  is  a  man  from  and  of  the  people, 
a  native  'texan,  who  has  not  forgotten 
where  he  icomes  from. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  for  the  Record 
the  Today's  Catholic  issue  of  Friday. 
October  80.  1981,  setting  forth  this 
wonderful  history. 

Bi8Rop-e]|ect  Ricardo  Ramirbz,  CSB— Am 
I  Editorial 

The  Archdiocese  of  San  Antonio  welcomes 
its  newest  Auxiliary,  Bishop-elect  Ricardo 
Ramirez,  OSB.  A  native  Texan,  bom  of  mi- 
grant famiworker  parents,  he  is  well  pre- 
pared to  assist  Archbishop  Flores  in  the  pas- 
toral care  of  our  flock. 

The  first  duty  of  a  bishop  is  to  teach. 
Well-educated,  Bishop-elect  Ramirez  began 
his  education  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Bay 
City,  then  on  to  St.  Thomas  University  in 
Houston  where  he  was  attracted  to  follow 
the  Master  in  the  Basilian  Order.  He  initiat- 
ed his  theological  studies  in  Toronto. 
Canada  ana  completed  them  in  Mexico  City. 
Further  studies  were  made  at  the  East 
Asian  Pastbral  Institute  in  Manila.  Philip- 
pines.        I 

Having  served  as  a  Missionary  in  Tehua- 
can.  Puebla.  Mexico  and  specializing  his  pas- 
toral ministry  in  family  catechetical  pro- 
grams, our  new  Auxiliary  will  be  ready  for 
the  challeilge  of  "teaching  as  Jesus  did"  in 
the  decade  <dedicated  to  the  family. 

As  Executive  Vice-President  of  the  Mexi- 
can American  Cultural  Center,  hundreds  of 
students  «^re  prepared  for  pastoral  minis- 
try for  work  among  Hispanics  both  here  and 
abroad.       I 

Now.  as  Auxiliary  Bishop,  he  will  address 
himself  to  the  greater  challenge  of  igniting 
and  strengthening  the  faith  of  people  of  all 
ethnic  groups,  particularly  the  majority 
Mexican-Ainericans  of  our  32-county  Arch- 
diocese.    J 

Bishop-elect  Ramirez  declared  he  was 
"anxious  t^  work  with  the  generous  people 
of  the  Arclidlocese  without  failing  to  recog- 
nize the  needs  of  anyone" 

Welcome,  Bishop-elect  Ramirez!  We  pray 
to  the  Loid  our  Shepherd  that  you  be  a 
faithful  tether,  a  unifier  of  God's  People, 
and  an  authentic  witness  to  Jesus  the  Eter- 
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New  Auxiliary  Bishop— Bishop-elect 
Ramirez  a  Dedicated  Servaitt 

"I  wish  to  dedicate  myself  to  the  welfare 
of  all.  but  most  especially  to  the  poor  and 
disadvantaged  of  the  Archdiocese.  For  these 
and  those  who  are  even  poorer  In  other 
parts  of  the  world.  I  wish  to  make  a  prefer- 
ential option." 

BaaiUan  Father  Ricardo  Ramirez,  named 
by  Pope  John  Paul  II  earlier  this  week  to 
serve  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the  Archbishop  of 
San  Antonio,  made  this  point  as  he  spoke 
during  a  press  conference  at  Assumption 
Seminary  in  which  his  new  appointment 
was  officially  announced. 

The  new  Bishop  is  tentatively  scheduled 
to  be  ordained  to  the  episcopacy  Dec.  6  in 
the  cavernous  Convention  Center  Arena  in  a 
colorful  rite  which  will  be  held  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  traditional  Festival  Ouadalu- 
pano. 

In  welcoming  Bishop-designate  Ramirez 
to  the  hierarchy  of  this  archdiocese.  Reli- 
gious and  laity  once  again  look  forward  to 
working  with  a  native  Texan.  For  it  was 
only  in  early  July  that  the  Pope  named  an- 
other native  Texan.  then-Msgr.  Charles  V. 
Orahmann.  to  serve  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the 
Archbishop  of  San  Antonio. 

In  relaying  the  announcement  of  Bishop- 
designate  Ramirez'  appointment.  Archbish- 
op Flores  pointed  out  that  when  his  former 
auxiliary.  Bishop  Raymond  Pena,  departed 
to  head  the  El  Paso  Diocese  in  1980  he  re- 
quested the  services  of  two  auxiliaries  local- 
ly. Noting  that  these  posts  are  now  finally 
filled.  Archbishop  Flores  said  the  delay  was 
most  probably  caused  by  the  recent  Illness 
suffered  by  the  Pope. 

Bishop-designate  Ramirez,  like  Bishop 
Orahmann,  is  no  stranger  to  many  people 
locally.  He  has  been  at  the  Mexican  Ameri- 
can Cultural  Center,  which  he  currently 
serves  as  executive  vice  president,  since 
1976. 

The  future  Bishop  was  bom  Sept.  12,  1936 
in  Bay  City,  Texas.  His  parents  are  Nativl- 
dad  Ramirez  and  Maria  Espinosa. 

He  attended  public  elementary  and  high 
schools  In  Bay  City.  Prom  1955  to  1959  he 
attended  the  University  of  St.  Thomas  In 
Houston,  earning  a  BA  degree  in  liberal 
arts.  He  attended  St.  BasU's  Novitiate  in 
Pontiac,  Bdlch.  from  1959  to  1969  and  from 
1960  to  1963  also  taught  at  St.  Thomas  High 
School,  Houston  as  well  as  Catholic  Central 
In  Detroit. 

From  1963  to  1966  he  was  in  St.  Basil's 
Seminary,  Toronto  and  the  Semlnario  Con- 
ciliar  in  Mexico  City,  earning  a  master's 
degree  in  religious  education. 

He  was  ordained  to  the  priesthood  Dec. 
10, 1966  by  Bishop  John  L.  Morkovsky  In  St. 
Ann's  Church.  Houston. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  RENfARKS 

From  1968  to  1970  he  worked  at  San  Juan 
de  Aragon,  Mexico  City  and  was  director  of 
university  students  at  Centro  Cultural 
there.  From  1970  to  1973  he  worked  at  Te- 
huacan,  Puebla  and  foimded  the  "Cateque- 
sis  Familiar"  which  is  now  an  International 
church  project. 

He  took  a  sabbatical  from  1973  to  1974  to 
attend  the  East  Asian  Pastoral  Institute  in 
Manila. 

And,  as  Archbishop  Flores  stated  with  a 
smile,  in  1976  "we  adopted  him"  to  the 
Mexican  American  Cultural  Center.  And  in 
addition  to  his  duties  as  executive  vice  presi- 
dent at  MACC,  the  Blshop-deslgnate  lec- 
tures on  church  history  of  the  Southwest, 
anthropology,  evangelization  and  liturgy. 

Bishop-dedgnate  Ramirez  has  had  many 
articles  published  In  Worship  and  the  New 
Catholic  World.  And  he  Is  also  a  member  of 
the  National  Catholic  Council  for  Interra- 
cial Justice,  PADRES.  Is  coordinator  of  His- 
panic Affairs  Input  of  CEHILA.  Is  a  member 
of  the  Comlte  de  Estudlos  de  la  Hlstoria  de 
la  Iglesia  Latina-Americana.  is  a  board 
member  of  the  National  Institute  for  His- 
panic Liturgy  and  Is  a  member  of  the  adviso- 
ry conunittee  of  the  Secretariat  for  Hispanic 
Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Catholic  Conference. 

BiSHOP-BLBCT  RaMIBBZ  DEDICATED  TO  PEOPLE 

Bishop-designate  Ricardo  Ramirez,  named 
this  week  by  Pope  John  Paul  II  to  serve  as 
an  Auxiliary  to  the  Archbishop  of  San  An- 
tonio, has  promised  total  self  dedication  to 
all  the  people  of  this  Archdiocese. 

And  he  has  offered  a  special  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  the  family,  young  people,  and 
the  poor. 

In  tum  he  asks  the  help  and  support  of  all 
those  he  will  serve,  stating.  "I  ask  all  of  you 
that  where  I  am  weak,  that  you  please  be 
my  strength:  that  where  I  am  lacking  In  In- 
sight, that  you  be  my  wisdom:  that  where  I 
am  limited  in  experience,  that  you  be  my 
helping  hand." 

Bishop-designate  Ramirez  says  that  he  ac- 
cepts his  new  role  "with  gratitude  to  Ood, 
first  of  all  for  my  family,  for  my  religious 
community,  the  Congregation  of  the  Priests 
of  St.  Basil,  and  for  all  you,  my  friends  .  . 

"I  do  so  with  humble  and  contrite  heart," 
he  says,  "but  also  with  full  trust  In  the  Lord 
and  with  confidence  that  you.  the  people  of 
Ood  In  the  Archdiocese,  will  support  me  in 
this  new  calling  and  challenge  to  the  full- 
ness of  the  priesthood." 

"I  pledge  my  loyalty  to  His  Holiness  John 
Paul  II  and  to  you.  Archbishop  Flores.  I 
promise  my  full  cooperation  with  you,  the 
Auxiliaries  of  San  Antonio,  Bishop  Hugo 
Oerbermann  and  Bishop  Charles  Orah- 
mann." 

Continuing,  the  new  Bishop  said,  "To  you, 
the  people  of  Ood,  I  promise  100  percent  of 
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my  life,  energies  and  resources  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  the  Body  of  Christ." 

"In  the  traditions  established  by  Arch- 
bishop Lucey  and  Archbishop  Furey.  whose 
good  works  have  left  an  Indelible  mark  In 
the  Church  In  this  part  of  the  world,  and  In 
keeping  with  your  own  most  recent  pastoral 
letter.  Archbishop  Flores.  I  wish  «,  dedicate 
myself  to  the  welfare  of  all  but  most  espe- 
cially to  the  poor  and  disadvantaged  of  the 
Archdiocese.  For  these  and  those  who  are 
even  poorer  in  other  parts  of  the  world.  I 
wish  to  make  a  preferential  option." 

Continuing.  Blshop-deslgnate  Ramirez 
said,  "I  offer  my  capacity  as  religious  educa- 
tor for  the  evangelization  projects  In  the 
Archdiocese,  especially  those  that  concern 
the  family  and  youth.  I  will  do  what  I  can  in 
promoting  vocations  to  the  religious  life,  to 
the  priesthood  and  the  other  ministries." 

Archbishop  Flores  Calls  Ramirbz 

APPOINTMEIfT  OlfE  or  "JOY" 

Relaying  the  news  of  Father  Ricardo  Ra- 
mirez' appointment  as  an  Auxiliary  to  the 
Archbishop  of  San  Antonio,  Archbishop 
Flores  told  a  happy  gathering  of  clergy, 
laity,  friends  and  members  of  the  media  at 
Assumption  Seminary  that  "I  share  with 
you  this  great  and  wonderful  news  with  per- 
sonal Joy  and  satisfaction." 

"I  am  tremendously  blessed  In  having 
Father  Ricardo  Ramirez  as  my  Auxiliary," 
Archbishop  Flores  said.  "I  thank  the  Pope 
with  all  my  heart  for  appointing  this 
humble  yet  great  man  to  be  my  Auxiliary 
Bishop." 

"Bishop-elect  Ramirez  has  come  well  pre- 
pared to  do  a  great  Job  In  this  Archdloceae," 
the  Archbishop  added.  "He  Is  a  native 
Texan.  He  has  worked  with  us  already  a 
good  number  of  years.  And  he  loves  us  and 
we  love  him." 

"I  welcome  Bishop-elect  Ramirez  to  the 
College  of  Bishops  in  Texas,  the  U.S.A.  and 
the  Church  Universal."  Archbishop  Flores 
stated. 

Later,  responding  to  questions  about  the . 
appointment.  Arehblshop  Flores  said.  "I 
have  promised  an  episcopal  presence  in  all 
areas  of  this  Archdiocese  in  a  more  visible 
way."  He  pointed  out  that  as  a  result.  Auxil- 
iary Bishop  Orahmann  will  be  spending  "a 
few  days"  most  weeks  in  the  Eastern  sec- 
tions of  the  Archdiocese  and  Auxiliary 
Bishop  Ramirez  will  do  the  same  In  the 
Western  sections. 

This  is  being  done,  the  Archbishop  added, 
not  only  to  serve  the  needs  of  today's  faith- 
ful in  those  areas  but  in  anticipation  of  the 
great  growth  expected  In  all  the  clUes. 
towns  and  communities  of  the  entire  Areh- 
dlocese.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  12  noon,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 
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PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D.,  DJ>.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

O  Lord  our  Lord,  how  excellent  is 
Thy  name  inaUthe  earth!  who  hast  set 
Thy  glory  above  the  tieavens. 

—Psalm  8: 1. 

/  XDill  praise  Thee,  O  Lord,  with  my 
whole  heart;  I  loill  shew  forth  aU  Thy 
marvelous  worA».— Psalm  9: 1. 

Great  is  the  Lord,  and  greatly  to  be 
praised .  .  .—Psalm  48: 1. 

Lord  God  of  Heaven  and  Earth,  sov- 
ereign ruler  of  the  nations,  as  the  Sen- 
ators face  2  week^  of  heavy  schedule 
and  hard  work,  grant  to  them  an  eye 
single  to  their  mandate.  Help  them 
order  their  priorities  properly,  deliver 
them  from  the  tyranny  of  the  urgent 
that  they  may  devote  themselves  to 
the  truly  important.  Give  special 
wisdom  to  the  leadership  and  infuse 
the  membership  with  the  will  to  unity 
and  credibility. 

We  remember  especially  President 
Reagan  as  he  meets  with  Prime  Minis- 
ter Begin.  Cover  their  meeting  with 
wisdom,  resolution,  and  peace.  May 
Thy  name  be  hallowed.  Thy  Kingdom 
come.  Thy  will  be  done  on  Earth  as  in 
Heaven.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OP  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  Is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


SENATE  CHAPLAIN  COMMENDED 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  Chaplain  once  again  for  a 
most  excellent  morning  invocation  to 
begin  this  week.  I  express  my  appre- 
ciation for  his  thoughts. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


J' 

fails. 


ILegisla  ive  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8.  1982) 

written  by  my  good  friend  and  col- 
league from  Maine  (Mr.  Cohek).  "The 
poem  h  a  moving  and  heartfelt  mes- 
sage ta|  his  son,  Kevin,  on  the  occasion 
of  Kevin's  17th  birthday,  and  is  per- 
haps the  best  way  for  many  of  us  in 
this  Chamber  to  return  the  warmth 
we  received  from  our  families  yester- 
day on  [Father's  Day. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
poem  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recorii,  as  follows: 

For  KKViif 

(By  WlLUAM  S.  COHEH) 

Time  falls,  wheat  shafts 

under  the  scythe, 

days  lay  in  sheaths 

of  yellow  gold 

of  deeda  done, 

not  donf ,  there 

is  no  soiind. 

Silence,  If  you 

listen  lofig.  enough 

becomes  a  sound, 

that  sings  into 

tissue  and  scars. 

Stars  sl^t  in  the  night. 

earth  sians  on  its 

perfect  picline. 

there  is  no  grind, 

no  ticli  of  time, 

only  silence  as  bones 

stretch,  night  stalks, 

moon  white  and  arch 

toward  aome  final  form 

undefined  for  now. 

Dreams  jlay  like 

dark  loakn  on  my  mind 

and  I  sec  you 

at  seventeen, 

an  echo  of  my  youth, 

rippling  out,  sea  waves, 

sound  swirls,  shimmering 

golden  i|i  the  sun. 

My  prayers  are  parsed 

without i accent  Into  a 

savage  abrt  of  rhyme. 

I  watch  you  turn 

In  the  membrane 

of  your  feleep. 

a  flutter  of  Infinity 

roars  in  my  ears 

but  makes  no  sound. 

I  wonder 

does  my  father 

stand  mute 

in  his  flour-filled  days 

that  shrink  to  their 

cosmic  ooncluslon  ' 

and  hear  this  drip 
of  the  universe? 


ORDE I       FOR 


FOR  KEVIN 
Mr.    BAKER.    Mr.    President, 


TRA  FACTION 


this 


PERIOD       FOR 
OF      ROUTINE 
MOANING  BUSINESS 

Mr. 


._..    3AKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 

week's  poem,  I  am  proud  to  say,  was    unanin  lous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statem(  nts  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor, 
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ognition  o:  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  on  a  special  order,  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  no  more 
than  30  minutes  in  length  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  no  more  than  5 
minutes  each. 

The     PI  ESIDENT     pro     tempore. 
Without  ol  ijection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAITER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  significant  progress  csm  be 
made  in  the  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriatioiis  bill.  It  is  also  my  hope 
that,  as  and  when  a  vote  on  the  con- 
ference report  or  any  of  the  several 
items  in  disagreement  may  be  ordered, 
it  may  be  possible,  in  order  to  assure 
maximum  attendance  and  to  meet  the 
travel  and:  schedule  requirements  of 
many  Members,  that  any  votes  that 
are  contemplated  will  occur  on  or 
after  4  o'clock  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  remain  long  past  the 
regular  redess  hour  of  6  p.m.  It  is  my 
expectatio|i  that  we  can  and  should 
finish  this  conference  report  today, 
and  tomorrow,  and  be  prepared  to  deal 
with  the  conference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  when  it  is  received.  I 
shall  have  further  announcements  to 
make,  Mr.  President,  on  the  confer- 
ence repoit  on  the  budget  resolution 
after  I  hsve  had  an  opportunity  to 
confer  witli  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  committee  (Mr.  Domenici) 
and  othersi 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  great  deal 
of  work  yet  to  do.  including  these 
items  and  I  the  extension  of  the  debt 
limit.  The  Senate  is  making  good 
progress  on  the  matter  of  the  urgent 
list  which  we  discussed  last  week  and  I 
commend  ^y  colleagues  for  it  and  ex- 
press my  personal  gratitude  for  the 
perseverance  and  diligence  shown. 

SCltKDULX  CHANGE  POSSIBLE 

Mr.  President.  I  am  reluctant  to 
make  this  statement,  because  it  comes 
so  close  tojthe  heels  of  my  determina- 
tion to  abide  by  a  reasonable  and  ad- 
vance-published schedule  of  activities 
in  the  Senate.  Since  we  do  have  both 
the  confeijence  report  on  the  urgent 
supplemental  and  the  conference 
report  on  the  budget  resolution  and, 
perhaps,  sction  to  be  taken  on  the 
debt  limit  as  well.  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  c  f  the  possibility  that  it  may 
be  necessa  "y  to  deviate  from  the  regu- 
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lar  schedule  of  hours.  It  was  the  lead- 
ership's intention  to  abide  by  them 
this  week  to  the  extent  that  it  is  possi- 
ble to  do  and  I  do  anticipate  that  we 
shall  have  a  regular  recess  time  today. 
It  is  my  hope  that  we  shall  tomorrow 
and  Wednesday  as  well.  Thursday,  of 
course,  is  the  regular  late  evening  if  a 
late  evening  is  required.  Just  as  one 
note  of  caution,  however.  Senators 
should  be  aware  that  the  exigency  of 
circumstances  may  require  us  to  devi- 
ate from  the  regular  schedule  on  some 
day  other  than  Thursday. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
(Mr.  WARNER  assiuned  the  chair). 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.   In  other 
words,  the  majority  leader  is  saying 
that  the  Senate  may  have  to  be  in  ses- 
sion later  than   the   usual   hour  on 
Tuesday  and/or  Wednesday  as  well  as 

Thursday? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  Mr.  President. 
Thursday,  of  course,  and  perhaps 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  I  do  not  now 
see  that  probability,  but  it  is  certainly 
a  possibility  and  I  thought  it  wise  to 
mention  that  possibility  so  Senators 
may  take  account  of  it. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quirement of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order.  Does  any  Senator  seek 
recognition  on  my  time?  If  not.  I  am 
prepared  to  yield  it  to  the  minority 
leader  or  yield  it  back. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  thank  the  majority  leader.  I 
shall  accept  the  offer,  not  that  I  shall 
need  it. 

Mr.  BAIQSR.  I  yield  the  remainder 
of  my  time  under  the  standing  order 
to  the  control  of  the  minority  leader. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  majority  leader. 


THE  RAYMOND  DONOVAN  CASE 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  past  weekend,  and  again  this 
morning,  there  have  been  more  pub- 
lished reports  about  the  Raymond 
Donovan  case.  This  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  revealed  additional  infor- 
mation about  this  subject  which  was 
apparently  known  to  the  White  House 
but  was  withheld  from  the  Senate 
before  Mr.  Donovan  was  confirmed  as 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  article  reports  that  an  allega- 
tion that  Mr.  Donovan's  company  was 
"closely  aligned  with  the  Vito  Oeno- 
vese  family  of  the  Mafia"  was  "deleted 
from  documents  made  available  to  the 
Senate  Labor  Committee  before  Dono- 
van's confirmation  •  •  •." 

Of  course.  Mr.  President,  this  is  not 
the  first  occasion  when  we  have  heard 
that  information  about  Mr.  Donovan 
was  withheld  from  the  Senate.  The 


most  flagrant  example  of  this  kind  of 
activity   was   revealed   last   Tuesday. 
June  15.  1982.  when  the  Washington 
Post   reported   that:    "The   incoming 
Reagan  White  House  was  informed  by 
the  FBI  last  year,  on  the  first  day  of 
Secretary     Raymond     J.     Donovan's 
Senate    confirmation    hearings,    that 
Donovan  had  close  personal  and  busi- 
ness ties  with  known"  organized  crime 
figures.  That  information  was  never 
provided  to  the  Senate  until  June  11, 
1982,  approximately  16  montlis  after 
Mr.  Donovan  was  confirmed.  It  was 
that  information— that  the  FBI  had 
apparently  reached  a  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Donovan  had  "close  personal  and 
business  ties  with  known"  organized 
crime     figures— that     prompted     my 
Democratic  colleagues  and  me  to  con- 
clude  that   Mr.   Donovan   should   be 
asked  to  "step  aside"  until  these  mat- 
ters have  been  cleared.  I  understand 
Mr.  Donovan  wiU  be  making  a  state- 
ment this  afternoon,  and  I  trust  it  will 
reflect  the  President's  agreement  with 
us  that  it  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country    for   Mr.    Donovan   to   "step 
aside"  while  these  very  serious  charges 
are  being  investigated. 

But  I  rise  today,  Mr.  President,  not 
to  speak  primarily  on  the  subject  of 
the  allegations  which  have  been  made 
about  Mr.  Donovan,  but  about  a  much 
more  serious  problem  which  these  con- 
tinuing stories  present.  If  these  arti- 
cles are  accurate,  then  the  Senate  as 
an  institution,  and  the  country,  have 
been  done  a  terrible  disservice.  To  put 
it  most  succinctly,  the  Senate  has  been 
obstructed  in  the  proper  discharge  of 
its  constitutional  responsibilities. 

Article  II  of  the  U.S.  Constitution 
requires  the  Senate  to  consent  to  the 
appointment  of  "officers  of  the  United 
States"  such  as  Mr.  Donovan.  Article 
II  of  the  Constitution  provides  the 
very  bedrock  for  what  has  become 
known  as  the  Senate  confirmation 
process.  The  history  of  the  exercise  of 
this  great  power  reflects  that  the 
Senate  very  rarely  withholds  its  con- 
sent from  Presidential  appointments, 
believing,  as  I  do.  generally— although 
I  did  not  in  this  particular  case— that 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is 
usually  entitled  to  select  his  own 
people  to  help  him  govern  the  Nation. 
I  did  not  vote  for  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Donovan's  nomination. 

Consistent  with  this  philosophy.  I 
point  out  that  since  this  administra- 
tion took  office.  2.672  nominations 
have  been  submitted  to  the  Senate— 
not  including  military,  foreign  service, 
and  routine  public  service  appoint- 
ments. I  have  voted  against  only  7  of 
the  2.672. 

As  I  indicated  by  those  seven  votes,  I 
believe  there  are  rare  cases,  extreme 
cases,  where  the  Senate  has  the  duty, 
and  the  obligation,  to  withhold  its  con- 
sent where  the  facts  warrant  our  so 
doing.  But,  Mr.  President,  oiu-  respon- 
sibilities can  be  fairly  and  faithfully 


discharged  only  if  we  have  the  facts 
upon  which  to  make  ah  informed  Judg- 
ment. The  recent  developments  which 
have  been  disclosed  in  the  Donovan 
case  make  it  clear  that  the  Senate  did 
not  have  the  facts.  The  Senate  has 
been  abused,  and  the  confirmation 
system  has  been  abused,  if  all  of  this 
extremely  relevant  information  has 
been  withheld. 

Senator  Kenkedt  and  Senator 
Eagleton  have  appropriately  insisted 
that  the  withholding  of  information  in 
the  E>onovan  case  must  be  investigated 
by  the  Senate  Labor  Committee,  and 
assurances  have  been  given  that  such 
an  investigation  will  be  conducted. 

But  my  concern,  Mr.  President,  goes 
far  beyond  the  Donovan  case.  My  con- 
cern is  an  institutional  concern  and  re- 
flects what  I  see  as  a  need  for  immedi- 
ate and  effective  steps  which  must  be 
taken  by  this  body  to  insure  that  these 
kinds  of  situations  will  not  be  allowed 
to  recur.  My  concern  involves  the  nec- 
essity for  the  Senate  to  act,  not  only 
to  protect  the  integrity  of  the  confir- 
mation process,  but  also  to  assure  the 
American  people  that  we  are  ade- 
quately fulfilling  our  constitutional 
role  of  advising  and  consenting  to  the 
appointments  of  all  the  top  officials 
who  govern  us  as  a  nation. 

As  a  first  step.  I  will  soon  be  intro- 
ducing legislation  which  will  insure 
that  all  relevant  information  bearing 
upon  a  nominee's  fitness  and  qualifica- 
tions for  high  Government  office  is 
obtained  and  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  prior  to  confirmation.  It  nukes 
a  mockery  of  the  process  for  the  infor- 
mation to  be  submitted  to  the  White 
House— such  information  as  has  been 
reported  in  the  press— and  not  to  be 
submitted  to  the  Senate,  as  the  body 
which  must  act  on  a  nomination.  Addi- 
tional steps  might  also  be  necessary  to 
affix  clearly  the  responsibility  and  ac- 
counUbility  of  particular  executive  of- 
ficers of  our  Government  to  insure 
that  such  Information  is  not  withheld. 
That  information  should  not  be  with- 
held from  the  Senate,  under  any  ad- 
ministration, imder  any  President,  re- 
gardless of  what  party  Is  in  power. 

It  might  also  be  helpful  to  centralize 
this  process  in  the  Senate  by  the  as- 
signment of  new  responsibilities  to  the 
Office  of  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
with  respect  to  information  to  be  ob- 
tained regarding  all  Presidential  nomi- 
nees. 

The  legislation  which  I  will  be  offer- 
ing might  require  amending  the 
present  Ethics  in  Government  Act,  the 
same  law  which  requires  the  public 
filing  of  financial  disclosure  sUte- 
ments  by  members  of  the  executive 
and  legislative  branches,  and  the  same 
law  which  established  the  machinery 
for  the  appointment  of  a  special  pros- 
ecutor in  cases  involving  criminal 
wrongdoing  by  political  appointees. 
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I  have  recently  been  critical  of  the 
present  administration  for  reports 
that  the  administration  wishes  to 
weaken  or  repeal  various  provisions  of 
the  Ethnics  In  Government  Act.  I  un- 
derstood that  they  oppose  the  special 
prosecutor  requirement,  and,  reported- 
ly, they  are  said  to  be  studying  propos- 
als to  weaken  the. public  disclosure  re- 
quirements. It  seems  clear  to  me  that, 
contrary  to  the  current  administra- 
tion's position  and  especially  in  view  of 
the  developments  over  the  past  several 
weeks,  that  act  deserves  not  to  be  re- 
pealed, not  to  be  weakened,  but,  if 
anjrthlng,  to  be  made  tougher.  As  I 
have  indicated,  that  act  is  the  most 
fundamental  reform  that  grew  out  of 
the  Watergate  episode.  I  will  resist 
any  efforts  to  weaken  or  repeal  it.  and 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  In  the 
effort. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Proxmire). 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Democratic 
leader. 


GOOD  ADVICE  FROM  ADMIRAL 
TURNER 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
remarkable  letter  that  appeared  yes- 
terday in  the  New  York  Times  by  Ad- 
miral Turner,  the  former  head  of  the 
CIA.  In  which  he.  an  admiral,  said  that 
on  the  basis  of  the  experience  in  the 
Falkland  Islands  and  elsewhere,  and 
on  the  basis  of  good  common  sense,  we 
should  very  carefully  reconsider  the 
enormous  amount  of  money  we  are 
going  to  be  appropriating  to  provide 
for  two  new  nuclear  aircraft  carriers. 
This  comes  from  an  admiral,  former 
head  of  the  CIA.  a  man  who  under- 
stands our  strategic  and  intelligence 
problems  probably  as  well  as  anybody 
In  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Admiral  Turner's  letter  to 
the  editor  which  was  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  yesterday,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was   ordered   to   be   printed   In   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Sum  AiRCKArr  Cakhixrs  An  Not  for  trx 

POTUM 

Arunotor,  Va.,  June  3, 1982. 
To  the  Editor: 

The  Times  printed  an  Op-Ed  piece  by 
Kenneth  Jungersen  [May  211  which  errone- 
ously drew  the  conclusion  that  the  naval 
battles  off  the  Falklands  prove  that  the  U.S. 
should  buy  more  super  aircraft  carriers  at 
$3.4  bUIion  each. 

The  thrust  of  the  argument  was  that  a 
large  U.S.-type  carrier  could  defeat  the  Ar- 
gentines in  the  F^Uands  easily  whereas  the 
small  British  carriers  were  having  problems. 

One  has  to  ask  whether  we  will  ever  learn 
not  to  design  weapons  for  the  last  war.  Any 
new  carriers  we  decide  to  build  today  will 
not  join  the  fleet  until  the  early  1990's  and 
will  be  In  service  well  into  the  20O0's.  Judg- 


ing whi  X  would  be  useful  over  that  span  of 
time  b]  what  would  be  useful  today  in  the 
FalUai  ds  is  quite  superficial. 

Technology  is  moving  too  rapidly  for  such 
a  static  outlook.  Many  of  the  advantages  of 
large  carriers  will  be  overtaken  by  new  tech- 
nologies. Lighter,  smaller  aircraft  with  so- 
phisticated missiles  will  supersede  the  big 
carriers'  big  aircraft.  The  vulnerability  of  all 
ships  vill  likely  increase,  no  matter  how 
many  layers  of  steel  one  wraps  around  a 
large  «iip.  More  importantly,  building  a 
large  ship  means  placing  a  lot  of  value  In 
one,  slDliable  platform.  New  techniques  of 
reconnaissance  will  make  it  easier  for  an 
enemy  to  select  the  high-value  target. 

We  are  in  an  era  when  too  much  value  in 
one  shl^  Invites  its  demise.  The  most  seridus 
problem  with  that  Is  that  the  admirals  will 
not  commit  their  big  carriers  in  risky  situa- 
tions when  they  represent  so  much  value 
and  we,  then  may  lose  by  default. 
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FREEZE    AGREEMENT 

SOVIETS    MUST    RECOG- 

FULL   SOVIET    MILITARY 

Mr.  .PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
deciding  the  way  this  country  should 
pursuf  an  arms  limitation  agreement 
with  fhe  Soviet  Union,  it  is  essential 
that  «e  fully  understand  what  we  are 
up  aflklnst  in  Soviet  military  power. 
The  Secretary  of  Defense.  Caspar 
Weinberger,  has  rightly  said  that  such 
an  urilerstanding  is  essential  to  shap- 
ing aid  maintenance  of  effective  U.S. 
and  N  ^TO  forces.  It  is  also  essential  In 
consk  erlng  what  steps  this  country 
can  a  td  should  take  to  develop  an  ef- 
fective strategic  arms  agreement  with 
the  Russians. 

For  this  reason  I  call  to  the  atten- 
tion Of  the  Senate  an  excellent  sum- 
mary by  Secretary  Weinberger  of  the 
kind  of  Soviet  military  power  we  face. 
Here  is  what  the  Secretary  wrote  in 
April  of  this  year 

The  (Soviet  Armed  Forces  today  number 
more  than  4.8  million  men.  For  the  past 
quartc  r  century,  we  have  witnessed  the  con- 
tinuln ;  growth  of  Soviet  military  power  at  a 
pace  t  ttat  shows  no  signs  of  slackening  in 
the  fu  ure. 

All  ( lements  of  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces— 
the  Strategic  Rocket  Forces,  the  Ground 
Forces  of  the  Army,  the  Air  Forces,  the 
Navy  and  the  Air  Defense  Forces— continue 
to  modernize  with  an  unending  flow  of  new 
weapofis  systems,  tanks,  missiles,  ships,  ar- 
tillery and  aircraft.  The  Soviet  defense 
budget  continues  to  grow  to  fund  this  force 
buildup,  to  fund  the  projection  of  Soviet 
power  far  from  Soviet  shores  and  to  fund 
Soviet  use  of  proxy  forces  to  support  revolu- 
tionary factions  and  conflict  In  an  increas- 
ing threat  to  international  stability. 

To  »mprehend  the  threat  to  Western 
strat«  ric  interests  posed  by  the  growth  and 
power  projection  of  the  Soviet  Armed 
Forceg  it  Is  useful  to  consider  In  detail  the 
composition,  organization  and  doctrine  of 
these  forces,  their  Ideological  underpinning, 
and  their  steady  acquisition  of  new,  increas- 
ingly capable  conventional,  theater  nuclear 
and  stb'ategic  nuclear  weapons  systems.  It  Is 
equalfcr  Important  to  examine  the  USSR's 
Indusnial  base,  military  resource  alloca- 
tions, and  continuing  quest  for  military/ 
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superiority  which  contribute 
of  its  armed  forces  and 
and  which  support  the  Soviet's 
world  leader  in  arms  exports. 
&re  stark: 


The  Soviet  Ground  Forces  have  grown  to 
more  than  180  divisions— motorized  rifle  di- 
visions, tailk  divisions  and  airborne  divi- 
sions—statianed  in  Eastern  Europe,  in  the 
USSR,  in  l^ongolla,  and  in  combat  In  Af- 
ghanistan. Soviet  Ground  Forces  have 
achieved  th£  capacity  for  extended  intensive 
combat  in  tfie  Central  Region  of  Europe. 

The  Soviets  have  fielded  50,000  tanks  and 
20,000  artil  ery  pieces.  The  Soviet  divisions 
are  being  eauipped  with  the  newer,  faster, 
better  arm<  red  T-64  and  T-72  tanks.  Some 
artillery  units,  organic  to  each  division,  in- 
clude new,  heavy  mobile  artillery,  multiple 
rocket  launchers  and  self-propelled,  ar- 
mored 122-*mi  and  152-nun  guns. 

More  thati  6,200  helicopters  are  available 
to  the  Soviet  Armed  Forces,  including  in- 
creasing numbers  of  MI-8  and  Mi-24  heli- 
copter guMhips  used  In  direct  support  of 
ground  forqes  on  the  t>attlef leld. 

More  thaci  3,500  Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact 
tactical  bombers  and  fighter  aircraft  are  lo- 
cated in  Eastern  Europe  alone.  In  each  of 
the  last  eight  years,  the  Soviets  have  pro- 
duced mora  than  1.000  fighter  aircraft. 

Against  Western  Europe,  China  and 
Japan,  the  jSovlets  are  adding  constantly  to 
deliverable  nuclear  warheads,  with  the 
number  of  launchers  growing,  with  some 
250  mobUei  SS-20  Intermediate  Range  Bal- 
listic Missl]  e  launchers  in  the  field,  and  with 
three  nuclear  warheads  on  each  SS-20  mis- 
sUe. 
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AND       ENGINEERS 
THE  GENOCIDE  CON- 


SCIENTISTS 
ENDOISE 
VENTI^N 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
human  rights  are  a  matter  of  deep 
concern  for  all  of  us,  but  their  true  sig- 
nificance puid  importance  comes  to  life 
for  those  whose  colleagues,  friends,  or 
relatives  actually  suffer  injustices  at 
the  hands  of  oppressive  governments. 
Recently Jrepresentatives  of  a  number 
of  scientific  and  engineering  societies 
met  withTthe  U.S.  Under  Secretary  of 
State  forlHimian  Rights  and  Humani- 
tarian Affairs  Elliot  Abrams  to  express 
their  deep  concern  for  the  plights  of 
colleague^  who  have  been  imprisoned 
or  disappeared  in  other  countries. 

One  olj  the  groups  represented  in 
this  delecatlon  was  the  American  As- 
sociationlfor  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence. The  AAAS  prepared  a  list  and 
background  information  on  50  scien- 
tists and  engineers  who  have  had  their 
rights  as!  human  beings  violated.  On 
January  17.  1982.  the  AAAS  Council 
adopted  a  resolution  which  strongly 
endorses  j  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention and  Punishment  of  the  Crime 
of  Genoqde. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that^  the  text  of  this  resolution  be 
printed  ill  the  Record. 

There  1  leing  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  i  is  follows: 


Tkxt  or  TRK  RnoLxmoM  Adopted  by  the 
AAAS  CoonciL 

Whereas  American  scientists  are  becoming 
more  attentive  to  the  plights  of  scientlsU 
and  others  who  are  victims  of  human  rights 
violations  and  are  becoming  more  aware  of 
the  Importance  of  international  standards 
to  address  such  violations,  and 

Whereas  the  AAAS  Board  of  Directors 
voted  on  December  7,  1979  to  support  U.S. 
ratification  of  the  United  Nations  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
the  Crime  of  Genocide  (the  Genocide 
Treaty),  and 

Whereas  the  Board  urged  the  U.S.  Senate 
to  give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratification 
of  this  important  instrument  for  enhancing 
the  human  rights  of  all  people,  and 

Whereas  the  continued  lack  of  U.S.  ratifi- 
cation of  the  Genocide  Treaty  contributes 
to  the  political  isolation  of  the  United 
States  from  the  international  community  of 
nations  which  have  supported  the  Treaty 
and  detracts  from  our  nation's  formal  com- 
mitment to  the  support  of  international 
standards  for  resolving  human  rights  viola- 
tions: 

Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  That  the  AAAS  Council  affirms 
the  1979  action  by  the  AAAS  Board  of  Di- 
rectors and  urges  immediate  Senate  ratifica- 
tion of  the  Genocide  Treaty,  and 

Be  it  further  Re»olx>ed  That  the  AAAS 
Council  urges  the  President  of  the  United 
States  to  support  ratification  of  the  Geno- 
cide Treaty,  and 

Be  it  further  Resolved  That  the  AAAS  en- 
courages societies  and  academies  of  science 
affiliated  with  AAAS  to  lend  their  support 
to  UJ3.  ratification  of  the  Genocide  Treaty. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  minor- 
ity leader  and  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  the  remainder  of  my  time 
to  Mr.  Chiles,  in  the  event  he  needs  to 
use  it. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The    PRESIDING   OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Florida. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
last  several  weeks.  Senator  NnifN  and  I 
have  come  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
every  day.  We  have  given  specific  ex- 
amples of  crime,  and  of  shortcomings 
in  our  court  system  in  order  to  put 
both  our  colleagues  and  the  American 
public  on  notice  concerning  the  need 
to  pass  a  package  of  crime-fighting 
bills.  Two  such  bills  are  now  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  One  of  them.  S. 
2543.  is  a  bill  introduced  by  Senator 
Nmnt  and  myself  and  cosponsored  by 
17  other  Senators.  The  other  one.  S. 
2572.  was  introduced  by  Senator  Thur- 
mond and  Senator  Biden.  It  has  over 
30  cosponsors.  including  Senator  Ninnf 
and  myself.  We  could  help  fight  crime 
by  acting  on  either  of  these  proposals, 
but  we  must  act  soon.  There  are  as  few 
as  49  days  left  In  the  Senate  this  ses- 
sion, and  uinless  we  move  on  crime- 
fighting  legislation,  we  will  lose  our 
opportunity  to  create  some  momen- 
tum to  fight  crime. 


The  need  to  create  momentum  In 
the  fight  against  crime  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. We  need  to  pass  laws  that 
will  put  criminals  on  notice  that  law- 
abiding  citizens  wlU  no  longer  stand  by 
and  allow  crime  and  drugs  to  ruin 
their  neighborhoods  and  their  lives. 
Today,  the  public  has  little  reason  to 
believe  that  the  violence  and  the  crime 
will  ever  be  reduced.  We  can  help  turn 
that  attitude  around,  and  help  set  a 
model  for  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, if  we  show  that  we  attach  a  top 
priority  to  the  fight  against  crime. 

Over  the  past  weeks.  I  have  cited 
specific  cases  to  underscore  the  need 
for  reform.  Today.  I  would  like  to  give 
an  example  of  why  I  believe  that  the 
public  has  so  little  hope  in  our  present 
ability  to  fight  crime.  This  Is  an  article 
from  the  Miami  Herald  of  Friday, 
June  11.  1982.  It  deals  with  the  mur- 
ders that  took  place  in  Miami  on  a 
Thursday  night  In  June.  The  article  is 
entitled:  "Killers  Take  3  More  Lives; 
Toll  Now  248."  This  is  how  it  reads: 

An  anonymous  woman's  telephone  tip  led 
Miami  police  officers  to  the  victims  of  a 
double  homicide  Thursday  In  a  low-rent 
apartment  in  the  city's  northwest  section. 

Both  men  apparently  died  of  gunshot 
wounds.  Police  released  no  identities  and  no 
motives  for  the  deaths  late  Thursday. 

In  a  third  homicide,  a  man  tentatively 
Identified  as  Celso  Paulo,  was  shot  in  the 
face  as  he  drove  a  compact  automobile  down 
the  800  block  of  NW  29th  Street. 

Paulo's  aaaallant  was  a  passenger  in  a  car 
that  pulled  alongside  Paulo,  witnesses  said. 
After  shooting,  the  gunman  left  the  car  and 
fled  on  foot,  still  carrying  the  shotgun, 
police  said.  Paulo  stumbled  out  of  his  car 
and  fell  onto  a  grassy  area. 

In  still  another  homicide,  a  woman  found 
strangled  in  a  lovers'  lane  Wednesday  on 
the  banks  of  an  Opa-Locka  rockpit  was  iden- 
tified Thursday  as  a  teenage  go-go  dancer 
from  a  small  Georgia  town. 

The  death  of  another  woman  whose  body 
was  found  in  South  I}ade  Thursday  after- 
noon remained  unclassified.  It  may  be  homi- 
cide, or  it  may  not. 

Shortly  after  S  p.m.  target  shooters  found 
the  body,  partially  submerged  in  water  In  an 
underdeveloped  area  a  quarter  mile  south  of 
Tamlami  Trail  and  about  two  miles  west  of 
Krome  Avenue,  police  said. 

Mr.  President,  the  newspaper  article 
pointed  out  that  the  deaths  reported 
brought  Dade  County's  homicide  total 
for  this  year  to  248.  And  that  number, 
high  as  it  seems,  is  a  drop  from  the 
total  of  271  for  last  year  at  the  same 
time.  Miami  has  the  dubious  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  most  crime-ridden 
city  in  the  Nation,  and  south  Florida 
has  three  of  the  eight  top  crime  cities 
in  the  United  States.  It  is  true  that 
the  murder  rate  in  Dade  County  this 
year  is  down  from  last  year's  rate. 
However,  the  murders  In  Dade  County 
rose  from  243  in  1978  to  576  in  1981. 
That  Is  an  almost  unbelievable  237 
percent  Increase  in  a  3-year  period. 
With  stories  like  this  appearing  in  the 
papers  every  day,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
the  people  of  Miami  have  little  hope 
that  the  violence  will  stop. 


Can  the  Senate  do  something  about 
this  wave  of  violence?  I  believe  that  we 
can.  A  key  factor  in  the  rise  In  Miami's 
homicide  rate  has  been  the  fact  that 
Miami  has  become  a  headquarters  for 
the  drug  trade.  We  know  that  drug 
smugglers,  and  the  organized  criminals 
who  run  the  drug  rings,  rely  on  vio- 
lence to  get  theif  way.  And  we  have 
seen  that  they  do  not  care  if  innocent 
bystanders  are  gunned  down.  S.  2543 
would  help  fight  drug  smuggling  and 
the  violence  it  creates,  by  passing  bail 
reform  laws  and  sentencing  laws  for 
those  arrested  on  drug  smuggling 
charges,  and  for  those  convicted  of  a 
crime  involving  a  dangerous  weapon. 
By  curbing  the  drug  traffic  and  put- 
ting the  drug  lords  behind  bars,  we 
can  help  reduce  the  violence.  In  addi- 
tion, by  passing  a  package  of  antlcrime 
bills,  we  in  the  Senate  can  help  create 
momentum  in  our  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments, and  with  the  public,  to  fight 
back  against  crime.  We  can  give  hope 
to  those  decent  citizens  who  have 
become  afraid  to  leave  their  homes  at 
night,  and  who  worry  for  the  safety  of 
their  children.  We  can  do  that.  Mr. 
President,  but  only  if  we  act  promptly. 
Time  is  running  out.  and  unless  we  act 
soon,  we  will  lose  the  opportunity  to 
create  momentum  in  the  fight  against 
crime. 


MILITARY  WIDOWS  AND  SUR- 
VIVING CHILDREN  BENEFITS 
RESTORA-nON  ACT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  last 
summer,  when  Congress  enacted  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981. 1  am  sure  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress were  totally  unaware  of  the  im- 
pacts this  legislation  would  have  on 
widows  and  children  of  servicemen 
who  lost  their  lives  m  service  to  their 
country.  Nonetheless,  as  a  result  of 
this  legislation,  eligible  widows  and 
children  have  been  denied  certain 
social  security  benefits  that  had  been 
promised  to  servicemen  as  part  of  a 
comprehensive  benefit  package  to 
Insure  that  his  family  would  be  taken 
care  of  in  the  event  of  his  death.  Con- 
gress, as  a  result  of  this  legislation,  is 
now  telling  this  group  of  widows  that 
we  as  a  country  can  no  longer  afford 
to  keep  this  promise.  I  do  not  believe 
it  was  the  Intent  of  Congress  to  renege 
on  this  commitment,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  Congress  will  stand  by  and 
do  nothing  to  reverse  this  action. 

Soon  after  the  Budget  Reconcilia- 
tion Act  passed.  I  began  hearing  from 
widows  who  would  be  affected  by 
these  cutbacks.  In  addition,  military 
personnel  organizations,  such  as  the 
Retired  Officers  Association  and  the 
Reserve  Officers  Association,  began  to 
get  involved  in  soliciting  help  from 
Members  of  Congress  to  address  this 
concern. 
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I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  Senator 
CRAifSTON  and  others  in  sponsoring 
legislation  to  restore  the  benefits 
eliminated  last  year  when  Congress 
enacted  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUlatlon  Act  of  1981.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Senate  bill,  S.  2585,  the 
benefits  previously  paid  to  eligible 
widows  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  will  be  paid  by  the 
various  branches  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices. 

The  spouses  and  children  of  those 
who  gave  their  lives  in  service  to  their 
country  are  among  our  Government's 
most  Important  responsibilities.  These 
men  who  died  in  active  duty  had  all 
been  given  assurances  that,  in  the 
event  of  their  deaths,  their  families 
would  be  taken  care  of.  We  must  fulfill 
this  commitment  and  continue  to 
honor  the  promises  made  to  active 
duty  servicemen  and  their  families.  S. 
2585  seeks  to  achieve  this  goal,  and  I 
plan  to  do  everything  I  can  to  get  it 
enacted. 

Mr.  President,  on  April  21  of  this 
year  the  Escarosa  Chapter  of  the  Re- 
tired Officers  Association  adopted  a 
resolution  in  support  of  legislation  to 
restore  the  widows'  and  orphans'  bene- 
fits that  were  terminated  by  last  year's 
budget  action.  This  same  resolution 
was  unanimously  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  Florida  Chapters  of 
TROA  on  May  22.  Later,  on  May  28,  a 
similar  resolution  was  adopted  by  the 
Department  of  Florida  Reserved  Offi- 
cers Association  during  their  conven- 
tion in  St.  Augustine,  Fla.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
luton  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rksoldtion 

Whereu.  the  97th  Congress  changed  the 
Social  Security  Act.  to  the  detriment  of  the 
widows  and  orphans  of  the  men  who  died  In 
military  service  during  the  Vietnam  war,  by 
eliminating  widow's  benefiU  when  the 
youngest  child  attains  the  age  of  16.  rather 
than  at  age  18,  or  age  33,  if  the  child  was  in 
college. 

And  whereas,  the  97th  Congress  eliminat- 
ed the  statutory  benefit  for  college  students 
who  are  not  enrolled  in  a  college  or  universi- 
ty on  May  1st.  1983,  regardless  of  the  fact 
that  their  father  was  killed  or  died  while 
serving  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United 
States,  and  they  are  stlU  in  high  school. 

Therefore,  be  It  resolved,  by  the  Escarosa 
Chapter,  the  Retired  Officers  Association 
that  our  Senators  and  Representatives  in 
Congress  be  petitioned  to  Introduce  legisla- 
tion that  would  restore  sUtutory  benefits  to 
the  widows  and  orphans  of  those  men  who 
died  in  the  service  of  their  country  prior  to 
1983.  (This  would  Include  the  widows  and 
orphans  of  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  at- 
tempt to  free  the  hostages  In  Iran  victims, 
in  1980.) 

And.  be  it  further  resolved  that  a  copy  of 
this  resolution  be  sent  to  National  Head- 
quarters, the  Retired  Officers  Association, 
with  the  request  that  It  be  presented  to  the 
National  TROA  convention  at  Orlando, 
Florida,  in  November  1983. 


Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy  of 
a  newsfttory  outlining  some  of  the 
problenis  created  by  last  summer's 
action  tie  printed  in  the  Record,  along 
with  a  dopy  of  S.  2585. 

There)  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa4  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Tampa  Tribune.  Apr.  19.  1982] 
War  Wiaows  Fight  To  RnnsTAn  BnfcriTS 
I      (By  Nash  Stublen) 

Dana  Chwan  was  three  months  pregnant 
with  hei  first  child  and  Patti  Chambless 
was  the]  mother  of  three  small  children 
when  tt^lr  husbands'  F-4  Phantom  was 
shot  do#n  over  North  Vietnam  nearly  17 
years  agd. 

Air  Ftfce  Maj.  Chesnutt  Chambless,  31. 
was  piloing  the  plane  on  the  Iximbing  mis- 
sion Sen.  30,  1965.  and  Capt.  Michael  D. 
Chwan.  16,  was  the  navigator  and  weapons 
officer  that  day.  Only  three  months  before 
that,  thsy  had  completed  training  in  the 
fighter  Jet  at  MacDlll  Air  Force  Base  In 
Tampa. 

They  have  never  been  accounted  for  and 
were  reoorted  missing  In  action  for  seven 
years  before  the  Defense  Department  offi- 
cially presumed  they  were  dead. 

Last  week,  the  two  war  widows  said  their 
husbands  went  to  Southeast  Asia  knowing 
full  well  the  chances  of  their  not  coming 
bacli. 

But,  Chwan  said,  "They  went  believing 
that  If  tbey  did  not  come  back  from  a  mis- 
sion, their  families  would  be  taken  care  of 
by  the  gdvemment." 

Last  year,  Chwan  said.  Congress,  on  the 
recommendation  of  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion, broke  that  promise  when  It  cut  Social 
Security  benefits  for  these  service  widows 
and  theit  children. 

The  cuts  are: 

Elimination  of  the  student  benefit  for 
full-time  students  18-33  years  old,  for  all 
children  except  those  who  are  not  enrolled 
in  college  by  May  1, 1983.  E^en  those  enroll- 
ees  will  have  their  benefits  frozen  and 
phased  out  with  a  35  percent  reduction  per 
year. 

Elimination  of  the  widow's  benefit  when 
the  youngest  child  turns  16,  rather  that  18, 
as  originally  enacted  in  1940. 

The  cuts  were  so  hidden  In  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Iteconclllatlon  Act  of  1981,  Chwan, 
said,  that  many  congressmen  didn't  Imow 
they  had  done  it  until  a  national  organiza- 
tion knqwn  as  Survivors  of  Sacrifice  was 
formed  iy  a  group  of  widows  In  California 
and  started  spreading  the  word  early  this 
year.       I 

Ten  widows  In  the  Tampa  area,  led  by 
Chwan,  form  a  core  that  Is  trying  to  carry 
the  ball  In  Florida.  "Many  widows  aren't 
even  awhre  this  la  happening  to  them," 
Chwan  said. 

Madelttie  Van  Wagenen  of  Laguna  Niguel, 
Calif.,  louler  of  the  national  organization, 
said  the  group  has  been  unable  to  determine 
exactly  low  many  Vietnam  War  era  widows 
and  their  children  are  affected  by  the  cuts, 
but  the  arganization  estimates  36,000.  Survi- 
vors of  9ie  Korean  War  and  World  War  II 
would  n^t  be  affected  because  they  have 
outgrows  qualification  for  the  Social  Secu- 
rity benefits,  she  said. 

Van  ^Migenen,  the  widow  of  a  Marine  heli- 
copter pflot,  recently  sent  the  American  flag 
that  covered  her  husband's  coffin  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  in  protest  of  the  cuts. 

"If  yot  can  reissue  the  flag  for  someone 
else's  coffin,  you  will  be  able  to  save  a  few 
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she    wrote 


more    much^eeded    dollars," 
Reagan. 

The  administration  has  not  taken  a  posi- 
tion on  the  issue  yet,  Chwan  said,  but  53 
congressmen  have  come  out  In  support  of 
the  war  widows'  cause.  The  latest  is  Rep. 
Philip  Crane^  Influential  Republican  from 
Illinois  who  ran  for  the  GOP  presidential 
nomination  in  1980. 

Realizing  t^at  the  benefits  won't  be  re- 
stored undeij  Social  Security.  Chwan  said. 
Survivors  of  Sacrifice,  or  SOS.  is  seeking  to 
line  up  suppfrt  of  House  members  and  the 
general  publfc  for  a  bill  Introduced  by  Rep. 
Duncan  Hunter.  R-Callf. 

The  bill  would  restore  the  benefits  under 
the  Veterans  Administration.  The  war 
widows  and  their  children  already  get  simi- 
lar aid  from  the  VA. 

The  bill  has  been  assigned  to  the  House 
Veterans  Af^rs  Conunlttee,  where.  Chwan 
said.  Commlljtee  Chairman  O.  V.  Montgom- 
ery, D-Ala.,  Opposed  to  the  measure,  is  at- 
tempting to  keep  It  bottled  up. 

Van  Wagenen.  who  will  testify  before  one 
of  the  veteran  affairs  subcommittees  Thurs- 
day In  Washington,  said  SOS  must  gain  sup- 
port of  half  pf  the  438  congressmen  to  get 
the  bill  out!  of  committee  and  onto  the 
House  floor. 

SOS  members  will  gather  In  the  nation's 
capital  during  the  Memorial  Day  weekend 
for  a  candlelight  ceremony  on  either  May  30 
or  May  31.  when  the  holiday  will  be  ob- 
served this  year. 

Fortunately.  Chambless'  daughter  and 
one  of  her  sons  were  old  enough  to  have  ob- 
tained the  full  benefits  under  Social  Securi- 
ty before  the  cut.  But,  her  youngest  son. 
now  20,  is  completing  two  years  in  Junior 
college  and  if  enrolled  in  the  University  of 
Houston.  He  will  be  affected  by  the  cuts 
during  his  f  iital  two  years. 

Mlchele     Chwan,     the     daughter    Capt. 
Chwan  never  got  to  see  because  the  war  cut 
short  his  lifO.  Is  now  16.  She  will  lose  the 
meflt  because  those  not  en- 
[e  by  May  1  won't  be  able  to 


educational 
rolled  in  col 
qualify. 

"I'm  not  a  i 
ly  wrong  to 
a  promise," 
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loney-grabber.  But,  It's  moral- 
le  for  the  government  to  break 
\t  mother  said. 

S.  2585 

by  the  Senate  and  Home  of 
u  0/  the  United  StaUs  of 
jngreat  aasembled, 

SHORT  Trru 

Section  l.This  Act  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
"Military  Widows  and  Surviving  Children 
Benefits  Restoration  Act". 

■DUCATIONSL  ■KKKTITS  IN  USD  OF  SOCIAL 
SECVRITT  STUOKNT  BENKTIT 

Skc.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  each  nionth  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  to  each  person  who— 

(1)  is  the  child  of  a  member  or  former 
member  of  tne  Armed  Forces  described  in 
section  4:      | 

(2)  has  attained  the  age  of  18  arid  has  not 
attained  the  age  of  22  and  is  not  under  a  dis- 
ability as  d^lned  in  section  233(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C.  433(d)): 

(3)  Is  a  full-time  student  at  a  post-second- 
ary school,  college,  or  university  that  Is  an 
educational  institution  (as  such  terms  are 
defined  in  s«ctlon  303(d)(7)  (A)  and  (C)  of 
such  Act  as  in  effect  before  the  amend- 
ments made  by  section  3310(a)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budgetl  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  I  7-35:  95  SUt.841)):  and 
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(4)  is  not  entitled  for  such  month  to  a 
child's  insurance  benefit  under  section 
302(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
402(d)  or  Is  entitled  for  such  month  to  such 
a  benefit  only  by  reason  of  section  2210<c) 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  (95  SUt.  842). 

(b)  A  payment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  month  shall  tie  In  the  amount  that  the 
person  concerned  would  have  been  entitled 
to  receive  for  such  month  as  a  child's  Insur- 
ance benefit  under  section  202(d)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  (42  UJS.C.  402(d))  as  in 
effect  before  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tion 2210(a)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Recon- 
cUiatlon  Act  of  1981  (95  SUt.  841)  (and  as 
subsequently  Increased  from  time  to  time 
under  section  215(1)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act),  but  reduced  for  any  month  by  any 
amount  payable  to  such  person  for  such 
month  under  section  231<Kc)  of  the  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (95 
SUt.  843). 

(cKl)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1983. 

(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  make  a 
lump-sum  payment  to  each  person  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  any  payment 
under  this  section  for  any  portion  of  the 
peri(x]  between  August  1,  1982,  and  Septem- 
ber 30,  1982.  if  this  section  had  taken  effect 
on  July  31,  1982.  Any  such  payment  shall  t>e 
in  the  total  amount  the  person  would  have 
been  entitled  to  receive  under  this  section 
dtiring  such  period  If  this  section  had  taken 
effect  on  July  31. 1982. 

PAYMKNTS  IN  LIEU  OF  SOCIAL  SBCOHITT 
WIDOW'S  BKNETIT  FOR  (miLDREN  EKTWEEN  IS 
AND  18  TEARS  OF  AGE 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall 
pay  each  month  an  amount  determined 
under  subsection  (b)  to  each  person  who— 

( 1 )  Is  the  surviving  spouse  of  a  member  or 
former  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  de- 
scribed In  section  4; 

(3)  has  in  such  person's  care  a  child  of 
such  member  or  former  member  who  is  be- 
tween the  ages  of  16  and  18  and  Is  entitled 
to  child's  Insurance  benefiU  tmder  section 
303(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
403(d))  for  such  month:  and 

(3)  Is  not  entitled  for  such  month  to  a 
mother's  insurance  benefit  under  section 
303(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (43  U.S.C. 
403(g))  by  reason  of  having  such  child  (or 
any  other  child  of  such  member  or  former 
member)  In  her  care. 

(b)  A  payment  under  subsection  (a)  for 
any  month  shall  be  in  the  amount  of  the 
mother's  insurance  benefit.  If  any,  that  Such 
person  would  receive  for  such  month  under 
section  303(g)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  if 
such  child  was  under  16  years  of  age.  How- 
ever, if  such  person  is  entitled  for  such 
month  to  a  mother's  insurance  benefit 
under  section  303(g)  of  such  Act  by  reason 
of  having  the  child  of  a  person  other  than 
such  member  or  former  member  in  such 
person's  care,  the  amount  of  the  payment 
under  the  preceding  sentence  for  such 
month  shall  be  reduced  (but  not  below  zero) 
by  the  amount  of  the  benefit  payable  by 
reason  of  having  such  child  in  such  person's 
care. 

(cKl)  This  section  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982,  except  that  in  the  case  of  a 
person  who  is  entitled  to  a  mother's  insur- 
ance lienefit  (on  the  basis  of  having  a  child 
in  such  person's  care)  for  the  month  of 
August  1981,  this  section  shall  take  effect 
on  September  1, 1983. 

(3)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  make  a 
lump-sum  payment  to  each  person  who 
would  have  been  entitled  to  any  payment 


under  this  section  for  any  portion  of  the 
period  between  September  1.  1981.  and  Sep- 
tember 30,  1983,  if  this  section  tiad  taken 
effect  on  August  30.  1981.  Any  such  pay- 
ment shall  be  In  the  toUl  amount  the 
person  would  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
under  this  section  during  such  period  If  this 
section  had  taken  effect  on  August  30,  1981. 

COVERAGE  OF  ACT 

Sec.  4.  A  member  or  former  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  referred  to  In  sections 
3(a)(1)  and  3(aKl)  as  described  in  this  sec- 
tion Is  a  member  or  former  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  before  August  13,  1981,  and 
who— 

(1)  died  while  serving  in  the  active  mili- 
tary, naval,  or  air  service  (A)  before  August 
13,  1981,  or  (B)  on  or  after  August  13,  1981, 
and  before  the  later  of  (1)  the  end  of  the 
period  of  obligated  service  (if  any)  being 
served  by  such  member  on  August  13,  1981, 
or  (U)  August  13, 1983:  or 

(2)  died  from  a  service-connected  disabil- 
ity incurred  (A)  before  August  13,  1981,  or 
(B)  on  or  after  August  13,  1981,  and  before 
the  later  of  (1)  the  end  of  the  period  of  obli- 
gated service  (if  any)  being  served  by  such 
member  on  August  13,  1981,  or  (il)  August 
13, 1983. 

NOTIFICATION 

Sec.  5.  Not  later  than  90  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  there- 
after at  such  times  as  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned determines  are  necessary,  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  shall  notify  each  member  of 
the  Armed  Forces  under  such  Secretary's 
Jurisdiction  who  became  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  before  August  13,  1981,  that 
( 1 )  upon  completion  of  the  period  of  obligat- 
ed service  (if  any)  being  served  by  such 
member  on  August  13,  1981,  or  (3)  on 
August  13,  1983,  whichever  date  is  later,  the 
dependenU  of  such  member  will.  In  the 
event  of  such  member's  death  while  in  the 
active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  after 
the  applicable  date  or  from  a  service-con- 
nected disability  incurred  after  the  applica- 
ble date,  no  longer  be  eligible,  as  the  result 
of  such  member's  death,  for  the  l>enef Its  de- 
scribed In  sections  3  and  3. 

INFORMATION  FROM  SBCRRAXT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HITMAN  SERVICa:  REODLATIOHS 

Sbc.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  shall  provide  to  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  such  information  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  require  to  carry  out  this  Act. 

(b)  The  Secretaries  concerned  shall  carry 
out  this  Act  under  regulations  which  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  shall  prescribe  after 
consulUtlon  with  the  Secretary  of  Trans- 
portation. Such  regulations  shall  be  pre- 
scribed not  Uter  than  90  days  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  and  shall  apply 
uniformly  among  the  Aimed  Forces. 

DEFINinONa 

Sec.  7.  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act: 

(1)  The  term  "SecreUry  concerned"  has 
the  meaning  given  such  term  in  section  101 
of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(2)  The  terms  "active  military,  naval,  or 
air  service"  and  "service-connected"  have 
the  meanings  given  those  terms  in  para- 
graphs (24)  and  (16),  respectively,  of  section 
101  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  except 
that  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  such  terms 
do  not  apply  to  any  service  in  the  commis- 
sioned corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service  or 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  Con- 
gress must  act  responsibly  to  reverse 


the  action  taken  last  summer  which 
has  affected  so  unfairly  the  surviving 
spouses  and  children  of  active  duty 
servicemen  who  lost  their  lives  in  serv- 
ice to  their  country. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Mattinglt).  The  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unauiimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  (luorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


WEST      VIRGINIA'S      BIRTHDAY 
CELEBRA'nON  COINCIDES 

WITH  DATE  MARKING  SURVIV- 
AL AND  GROWTH  OF  BALD 
EAGLE  IN  ITS  FORESTS 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday. June  20,  this  Nation  celebrated 
two  very  important  events.  It  is  with 
much  Joy  that  I  announced  that  June 
20  was  "West  Virginia  Day."  The  beau- 
tiful Mountain  State  celebrated  its 
119th  anniversary  of  statehood 

President  Abraham  Lincoln  signed 
the  docviment.  West  Virginians  are 
fortxinate  in  the  bounty  of  our  State's 
natural  resources.  Surrounded  by 
beauty.  West  Virginians  grow  up  with 
a  keen  sense  of  appreciation  for  all 
that  nature  has  to  offer  us.  We  are 
happy  to  share  June  20  with  "National 
Bald  Eagle  Day."  thereby  commemer- 
atlng  one  of  this  Nation's  natural 
treasures. 

June  20  is  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  eagle  being  chosen  as  our  national 
symbol.  In  commemoration,  in  a  meas- 
ure that  I  Joined  in  sponsoring,  of  this 
event,  the  Congress  declared  Sunday 
•National  Bald  Eagle  Day. "  It  is  fit- 
ting that  on  that  day  we  not  only  pay 
tribute  to  this  majestic  and  freedom- 
loving  bird,  but  also  to  the  Nation  it 
represents.  That  day  should  serve  to 
remind  us  of  the  Importance  of  our 
rich  wildlife  heritage  and  the  steward- 
ship of  our  environment  entrusted  to 
us. 

It  is  a  happy  concidence  that  West 
Virginians  share  June  20  of  next  year 
with  the  bald  eagle  because  the  first 
active  eagle  nest  ever  to  be  recorded  in 
West  Virginia  was  discovered  only  last 
summer  by  researchers  from  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Federation.  We  are 
gratified  that  this  wilderness-loving 
bird  is  now  a  part  of  West  Virginia's 
abundant  natural  resources. 
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Mr.  President,  in  the  March  edition 
of  "Forest  Farmer"  magazine,  an  arti- 
cle on  the  bald  eagle,  its  history  as  a 
national  sjrmbol  and  the  work  of  the 
National  Wildlife  Federation  in  pro- 
tecting the  eagle.  The  article,  in  part 
was  adapted  from  a  story  in  our  State 
magazine.  "Wonderful  West  Virginia." 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  excerpts 
from  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:. 

Bald  Eaglxs— Oood  Man  AOEMKifT  Can 
EXCOUltAOK  Thxir  Sorvival 

The  bald  eagle  appears  to  be  making  a 
comeback  In  several  southern  states,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  WUdllfe  Federation. 
This  heartening  news  comes  In  conjunction 
with  the  federation's  call  for  the  nation  to 
observe  1982  as  "The  Tear  of  the  Eagle" 
honoring  the  2(IOth  anniversary  of  selection 
of  the  bald  eagle  as  our  national  symbol. 

Populations  of  this  majestic  bird  dwindled 
greatly  In  the  South  in  the  19508  and  '608, 
and  sightings  in  many  states  are  now  consid- 
ered rare.  Bald  eagles  from  northern  states 
and  Canada,  however,  commonly  spend 
winter  in  the  South  with  largest  numbers 
found  In  Missouri,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas. 
I>urlng  a  two-week  period  In  December  1981 
wildlife  speciallats  confirmed  the  presence 
of  955  bald  eagles  In  Missouri,  544  in  Okla- 
homa and  SOS  in  Arkansas.  Eagles  were  also 
reported  wintering  in  each  of  the  other 
states  served  by  Forest  Farmers  Association. 

In  addition  bald  eagle  pairs  maintain  nest- 
ing residence  in  Florida.  South  Carolina, 
Texas,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina.  Most  of 
them  are  in  Florida  which  harbors  300  to 
350  pairs  of  nesting  eagles.  South  Carolina 
has  from  12  to  20  pairs  of  eagles:  Louisiana, 
15;  and  Texas,  15.  Georgia  has  three  nests 
with  bald  eagle  couples,  and  North  Carolina, 
one.  Although  these  southern  eagles  are  of 
reproductive  age  and  often  produce  healthy 
offspring,  survival  of  chicks  and  fledglings  is 
only  about  20  percent  which  severely  limits 
the  species  ability  to  increase  its  population. 

Conservationists  in  recent  years  have 
made  several  efforts  to  help  the  eagle  in- 
crease its  numbers  in  the  South.  For  In- 
stance, viable  eagle  eggs  from  the  North 
have  been  transplanted  into  nests  of  non- 
productWe  birds.  This  program  has  had  lim- 
ited success,  however,  because  the  eggs  must 
remain  incubated  almost  continuously  and 
lose  viability  between  placement  in  the 
adoptive  nest  and  return  of  the  adult  eagles. 

On  the  national  seal  and  also  the  Presi- 
dential seal  the  eagle  carries  an  olive 
branch,  signifying  the  country's  desire  for 
peace,  in  one  talon.  In  the  other  it  holds  a 
bundle  of  13  arrows,  symbolizing  the  wlll- 
ingneas  of  the  13  colonies  to  fight  for  free- 
dom. 

The  high-powered  committee  appointed  to 
develop  a  national  seal,  which  included  two 
future  Presidents,  was  created  on  July  4, 
1776.  the  same  day  that  the  colonies  de- 
clared their  independence  from  England. 
Benjamin  Franklin  later  said  he  opposed 
the  choice  of  the  eagle  on  grounds  that  it 
was  a  cowardly  creature  of  "bad  moral  char- 
acter" that  stole  its  food  from  other  birds. 

In  a  letter  In  1784.  Franklin  wrote  that  he 
favored  the  turkey  gobbler  as  the  national 
bird  despite  the  fact  that  turkeys  were 
sometimes  "vain  and  silly." 

Zoologists  dispute  Franklin's  contention 
that  the  bald  eagle,  a  bird  found  only  In 
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North  Afnerica,  is  a  "rank  coward."  After 
years  of  study  by  three  committees,  William 
Barton,  a  Philadelphia  expert  on  heraldry 
(und  brother  of  Benjamin  Barton,  a  well- 
known  aaturallst).  submitted  a  design  to 
Charles  Thomson,  secretary  of  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  and  Thomson  presented 
his  drawing,  with  some  changes,  to  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Uhited  States  was  by  no  means  the 
first  country  to  use  an  eagle— there  are 
more  t^an  50  species  of  the  bird  world- 
wide—as' Its  sjrmbol.  Eagles  appeared  in  the 
heraldry  of  Mesopotamia  more  than  3,000 
years  before  Christ  and  served  as  emblems 
for  Rom  in  emperors,  Charlemagne.  Napole- 
on and  I  eter  the  Great. 

Omltti  ologists  believe  the  bald  eagle 
soared  o  ver  all  the  present  lower  48  states 
when  Et  iropeans  first  arrived  on  the  conti- 
nent. Nifnbers  of  the  birds  declined  steadily 
as  civili^tion  pushed  back  the  frontier  and 
destroyed  their  wildemeaa  habitat,  then  fell 
sharply  m  the  iOSOs  and  60s. 

Shootgig  and  certain  pesticides  have 
taken  a  toll  on  the  bird  of  freedom.  Until 
1940.  when  Congress  passed  the  Bald  Eagle 
Protection  Act,  some  states  actually  paid 
bounties  for  carcasses  of  the  predatory 
birds.  Tbe  federal  protection  law  was  rein- 
forced liy  the  Endangered  Species  Acts  of 
1966  and  1973  and  by  a  campaign  by  the  Na- 
tional wildlife  Federation  to  stamp  out 
shootinflof  bald  eagles. 

Since  ^972  the  NWF  has  paid  13  rewards 
of  $500  ifor  information  leading  to  convic- 
tion of  «agle  killers— a  program  that  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  now  dupli- 
cates as  a  deterrent  to  eagle  poaching. 

The  bald  eagle  is  listed  as  endangered  in 
all  but  f  ve  of  the  lower  48  states.  In  Minne- 
sota, Wl  iconsin,  Michigan,  Washington  and 
Oregon  t  is  listed  as  threatened.  In  the  40th 
state.  A  Bska.  bald  eagles  are  plentiful  and 
in  the  5<  th.  Hawaii,  they  are  nonexistent. 
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TCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The    'RESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


UROE^  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROTRIATIONS.  1982-CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 
The  l^ill  clerk  read  as  follows: 
Conference  report  on  H.R.  8922,  an  act 
making  prgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  I  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  ana  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  faATFTFT.n.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cl<irk  «ill  call  the  roll. 

The  pill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.     I    

Mr.  Hatfield.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
lous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quirum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  la  the  parliamentary  situation? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questio  n  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence r<  port  on  H.R.  5922. 

Mr.  ;  lATFIELD.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


Mr.  ARA  [STRONG.  Mr.  President, 
in  the  early  hours  of  last  Friday  morn- 
ing, about  12:30  a.m..  to  be  exact,  the 
budget  conference  concluded,  after  a 
lengthy  and  difficult  passage  through 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate.  But 
we  were  able  to  agree  on  a  conference 
report  which,  if  fully  implemented  by 
Congress  upon  its  adoption,  will  result 
in  a  sharp  reduction  in  the  budget 
deficits  prqjected  for  the  next  3  years. 

As  all  Senators  linow,  we  are  facing 
deficits  upwards  of  $600  billion  in  the 
next  3  years  if  we  Just  let  nature  take 
its  course.  With  some  agony  and  with 
quite  a  show  of  effort  and  discipline  in 
this  Chamber,  we  did  adopt  a  budget 
resolution  which  we  sent  to  conference 
which  would  sharply  ciutail  Federal 
spending  for  a  number  of  worthwhile 
and  popular  programs.  In  addition, 
some  of  us,  with  great  effort,  have 
agreed  als^  to  actually  increase  the 
tax  revenues  of  the  Government  as  a 
part  of  the  bargaining  process  by 
which  we  are  able  to  achieve  in  the 
budget  resolution  the  degree  of  reduc- 
tion in  deficits  which  we  think  is  nec- 
essary in  lorder  to  convince  capital 
markets,  investors,  the  business  men 
and  women,  and  the  working  men  and 
women  of  this  country  that  we  are  se- 
rious about  getting  Federal  spending 
under  conjtrol.  thereby  setting  the 
stage  for  ai  reduction  of  interest  rates 
and  a  rene  val  of  the  Icind  of  economic 
progress  which  we  wish  to  see  again 
and  which  used  to  be  the  norm  in  this 
country. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  is 
not  the  budget  resolution  but  the  so- 
called  urge  nt  supplemental  which  has 
been  extensively  debated  in  this 
Chamber  over  the  last  several  weeks. 
But  I  mentioned  the  budget  resolution 
because  the  two  should  be  viewed  in 
the  same  context.  This  urgent  supple- 
mental so-called  is  a  budget  buster. 
Someone  cpuld  Jump  up  and  say  tech- 
nically it  does  not  breach  the  budget, 
but  in  principle,  in  spirit,  and  in  its 
effect  upoi  1  the  financial  affairs  of  the 
Oovemmeut  and  the  Nation  it  is  a 
budget  bus  ter. 

Enactmeit  of  this  so-called  urgent 
supplemen  ;al  will  wreck  the  hopes  of 
Congress  and  the  President  to  con- 
vince the  world  that  we  are  serious 
about  getting  Federal  spending  under 
control. 

As  the  Vrall  Street  Journal  pointed 
out  in  its  Jpne  14  editorial: 

There  willibe  an  immediate  test  of  wheth- 
er or  not  the  1983  budget  resolution  is 
worth  the  paper  it  is  written  on. 

And  it  goes  on  to  editorialize  in  sup- 
port of  the  defeat  of  the  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which 
we  now  have  under  consideration. 

At  the  time  we  last  met  to  discuss 
this  issue  I  talked  at  some  length 
about  vari<  lus  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion, and  i'  is  not  my  purpose  today  to 
go  over  thit  same  ground  again  nor  to 
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talk  at  any  length  but  merely  to 
remind  my  colleagues  that  there  are 
contained  within  this  so-called  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  the  seeds 
of  the  destruction  of  our  valiant  ef- 
forts to  get  Federal  spending  under 
control.  I  am  glad  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagues that  all  over  the  country 
people  are  awakening  to  the  danger  in 
this  legislation,  not  only  in  its  exces- 
sive spending,  but  also  in  the  provision 
of  a  new,  untested,  unauthorized,  un- 
tried, and,  in  my  judgment,  most 
unwise  mortgage  interest  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Indicative  of  the  Idnd  of  response 
that  is  coming  in  from  across  the 
coimtry  is  a  letter  which  was  handed 
to  me  late  last  week  from  the  National 
Federation  of  Independent  Business, 
an  organization  headquartered  in 
Washington,  which  represents  some 
600,000  small  business  concerns  across 
this  country,  and  I  shall  read  this 
letter  because  it  expresses  so  eloquent- 
ly the  concerns  which  thoughtful 
people  across  America  feel  about  this 
so-called  urgent  supplemental. 

The  letter  is  addressed  to  me,  and  it 
says  the  following: 

NAnoHAL  Fediration  op 
iHDKPKNsnrr  Business. 

June  16.  1982. 
Hon.  William  Armstrong, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Woihington,  D.C. 

DXAR  Bill:  NFIB  is  terribly  disturbed 
about  the  Conference  Report  on  the  urgent 
supplemental  that  will  be  considered  by  the 
Senate  this  week.  We  believe  this  legislation 
takes  the  country  in  the  wrong  direction. 
Our  economy  is  in  desperate  need  of  less 
federal  spending  instead  of  more. 

As  you  know  small  businesses  across  the 
country  are  suffering  under  the  heavy 
burden  of  persistently  high  interest  rates 
with  no  reprieve  In  sight.  We  believe  that 
interest  rates  will  not  come  down  until  the 
federal  government,  particularly  the  Con- 
gress, gets  its  house  in  order. 

In  our  eyes  this  Conference  Report  only 
exacerbates  the  present  situation.  Although 
it's  no  quick  fix.  no  ready  panacea,  we  be- 
lieve budget  cutting  is  the  only  medicine  the 
economy  can  take  to  speed  its  recovery.  It  is 
unthinkable  that  an  urgent  supplemental  of 
this  magnitude  pass  the  Senate  at  this  time. 

NFIB  commends  you  for  your  efforts.  We 
firmly  believe  the  supplemental  should  be 
opposed.  We  Join  you  in  your  fight  to  see 
this  bill  defeated  and  hope  you  are  success- 
ful. 

Sincerely, 

James  D.  "Mike"  McKxvitt, 
DirectoT,  Federal  LeoMaUon. 

NFIB  and  the  others  who  have 
called  for  the  defeat  of  this  legislation 
are  absolutely  correct.  This  so-called 
urgent  supplemental  is  a  monstrosity. 
It  would  provide  $8.9  billion  in  budget 
authority  which  is  almost  double  the 
$4.6  billion  requested  by  the  adminis- 
tration. It  would  rescind  $5.7  billion  in 
previously  appropriated  funds,  which 
is  $2  billion  less  than  the  cuts  which 
President  Reagan  has  requested. 

The  net  budget  authority  in  the  ap- 
propriation bill  is  greater  than  $6.4  bil- 


lion above  what  the  administration 
has  requested. 

The  administration  requested  $4.5 
billion  in  budget  authority  as  urgent 
supplemental,  and  the  conference 
committee  has  increased  this  amount 
by  $37  million. 

In  addition  to  the  supplementals 
identified  as  urgent,  the  bill  provides 
supplemental  funding  for  various 
other  programs. 

In  this  nonurgent  category  the  ad- 
ministration requests  total  something 
under  $1  billion.  The  conference  level 
of  budget  authority  over  the  Presi- 
dent's request  in  this  category  is  ap- 
proximately $4  billion.  The  cimiulative 
effect,  netting  the  add  ons  and  the 
subtractions,  is  that  the  bill  comes  to 
us  from  the  conference  committee 
which  provides  $6.4  billion  in  spending 
above  the  level  provided  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

The  actual  outlay  for  1982  over  and 
above  what  the  President  has  request- 
ed is  $1.2  biUlon.  For  1983.  the  budget 
outlay  is  $1.27  billion,  and  for  the 
period  of  1984  through  1986  the  out- 
lays are  $2.27  billion. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the 
budgetary  concern,  that  is,  just  the 
raw  concern  about  excessive  Federal 
spending,  there  is  an  even  deeper  issue 
of  precedent  involved  if  we  pass  this 
appropriation  supplemental  and  it  is 
signed  into  law  by  the  President,  and 
that  Is  the  new  mortgage  interest  sub- 
sidy program  which  is  included  in  this 
legislation  which  is  costly  but  even 
worse  is  the  kind  of  legislation  which 
we  will  find  it  impossible  to  contain 
once  enacted. 

To  review  for  those  who  have  not 
followed  closely  the  details  Senators 
will  remember  that  the  bill  as  it  left 
the  Senate  contained  a  combined  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  for  a 
mortgage  interest  subsidy  program  for 
a  certain  segment  of  the  housing 
market,  that  is  to  say  the  new  homes 
constructed  after  the  date  of  this  act. 
The  rationale  for  it.  Senators  will 
recall,  and  I  wish  to  sftetk  about  the 
underlsing  theory  of  it.  was  that  it 
wotild  create  new  jobs. 

At  that  time,  I  expressed  the  con- 
cern that  if  we  begin  subsidizing  one 
part  of  the  real  estate  market,  it  would 
not  be  long  before  we  would  be  asked 
to  lubildlze  other  portions  of  the  real 
estate  market  and.  in  fact,  if  we  were 
willing  to  buy  down  the  interest  rates 
for  new  houses,  how  could  we  say  no 
to  buying  down  the  Interest  rates  for 
resales? 

However,  in  my  wildest  imagination, 
it  never  crossed  my  mind  that  this 
idea  would  spread  as  rapidly  as  it  has 
because  the  conference  report  itself 
has  gone  beyond  the  scope  of  the 
original  idea,  broadening  the  program 
by  recommending  $400  million  be  used 
for  mortgage  subsidies  on  homes  built 
in  the  past  year.  Please  keep  that  in 
mind  because  the  whole  theory  of  this 


mortgage  interest  subsidy  concept  was 
that  it  would  provide  a  reason  to 
create  new  JoIm.  Now,  clearly  when  we 
are  talking  about  buying  down  interest 
rates  on  the  sale  of  homes  already 
built,  we  are  not  talking  about  creat- 
ing any  new  Jobs  in  the  housing  indus- 
try. 

What  it  emphasizes  and  what  it  un- 
derscores is  that  -the  next  step  is  going 
to  be  to  apply  the  same  notion  of  in- 
terest rate  subsidy  to  the  entire  hous- 
ing market.  How  do  we  say  that  it  is 
OK  to  give  a  subsidy  on  the  Interest 
rate  for  houses  that  were  built  up  to  1 
year  preceding  the  date  of  the  act  but 
not  to  those  that  were  built  2  years 
ago  or  10  years  ago  or  25  years  ago? 

If  the  issue  is  the  difficulty  which 
the  buyers  and  sellers  of  homes  in  this 
coimtry  are  having— and  I  admit  that 
those  difficulties  are  very  great,  and  I 
wish  we  could  give  them  some  form  of 
relief— then  I  do  not  see  how  we  can 
arbitrarily  say  that  one  class  of  home 
sellers  or  home  buyers  are  to  be  given 
preference  over  everyone  else  and  that 
it  will  be  paid  for  out  of  the  general 
revenues  of  the  Treasury. 

I  think,  inevitably,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  will  lead  to  irresistible  pres- 
sure to  extend  the  same  kind  of  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  to  other  seg- 
ments of  the  housing  maricet. 

Where  do  we  go?  How  then  can  we 
say  no  to  automobiles,  to  family 
farms— many  of  which,  as  I  have 
pointed  out  repeatedly,  are  in  desper- 
ate financial  condition— to  the  airlines. 
Braniff,  International  Harvester,  large 
companies,  many  of  which  are  in  terri- 
ble financial  difficulty  precisely  be- 
cause of  high  interest  rates? 

So  it  comes  down  to  a  basic  question. 
Mr.  President,  either  we  are  going  to 
get  into  the  business  of  wholesale  sub- 
sidies of  interest  rates  in  this  coimtry, 
a  path  which  in  my  view  leads  us  right 
into  the  swamps,  out  of  which  there  is 
no  way.  in  my  opinion,  except  to  go 
down  the  drain  and  put  the  Govern- 
ment into  the  business  of  credit  alloca- 
tion and  really  becoming  the  lender  of 
last  resort  and  increasingly  even  the 
lender  of  first  resort,  that  is  not  con- 
sistent with  a  free  economy,  it  is  not 
consistent  with  a  sound  Federal 
budget,  it  is  not  consistent  with  eco- 
nomic recovery  in  this  country,  in  my 
opinion.  So  that  is  not  the  way  out. 

The  question  then  becomes,  what  is 
the  way  out,  because  clearly  people  in 
the  homebuilding  industry— and  sell- 
ers and  buyers  of  homes— are  hurting, 
and  the  answer,  of  course,  is  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Idnd  of  budgets  which  will 
bring  down  interest  rates  for  every- 
body, the  Idnd  of  budgetary  blueprint 
which  was  reported  from  the  confer- 
ence on  the  budget  and  which  will  be 
before  us  shortly. 

But  if  we  undermine  that  effort  at 
the  very  outset  by  enacting  legislation 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  broader 
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purposes  of  budgetary  restraint,  then 
we  will  never  get  the  recovery,  we  wiU 
never  see  Interest  rates  come  down,  we 
wUl  never  get  out  of  the  horrible  mess 
we  are  in. 

Mr.  President,  with  these  few  basic 
thoughts,  I  want  to  move  to  recap  the 
arguments  against  the  housing  portion 
of  the  biU.  That,  of  course,  is  not 
before  us  presently.  Rather  than 
speak  on  this  subject  again  at  the 
point  when  the  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement comes  before  us,  I  thought 
I  would  go  ahead  and  sum  up  my 
thoughts  on  this  matter,  although  I 
note  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  on 
his  feet,  and  if  he  asks  me  to  yield,  I 
would  be  pleased  to  do  so. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado jrield  briefly. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  would  be  glad 
to  do  80. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  wanted  to  say 
how  much  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  No  one 
in  the  Senate  has  a  quicker  mind. 

I  happen  to  disagree  with  him  on 
this  particular  issue,  but  I  certainly 
agree  with  him  on  the  fundamental 
principle  that  we  have  to  hold  down 
spending. 

However.  I  hope  the  Senator  will 
take  a  broader  look  at  this  particular 
bill  because  it  does  have  an  Armstrong 
initiative  that  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado fought  very  ably  for.  that  is.  to 
knock  out  the  tax  breaks  for  Members 
of  Congress.  The  Senator  stood  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  fought  for 
that  cause— popular  in  the  country  but 
very  unpopular  in  this  body  and  the 
other  body— and  he  won  here  repeat- 
edly, but  eventually  it  was  tabled  by 
the  leadership  because  of  the  proce- 
dural situation. 

However,  we  now  have  incoriK>rated 
that  into  this  legislation,  and  I  think 
that  is.  at  least,  symbolically  of  great 
importance  because  it  does  indicate 
the  Senate  is  not  going  to  take  advan- 
tage and  the  Congress  is  not  going  to 
take  advantage  of  our  power  over  tax 
law  to  give  ourselves  a  special  break.  It 
is  in  this  bill.  It  is  something  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  fought  very  hard 
for.  and  it  does  compensate  perhaps  to 
some  extent  for  other  shortcomings  of 
the  bill,  and  I  hope-he  will  be  sensitive 
to  that. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
i^preciate  very  much  the  thoughtful 
remarks  and  the  generous  observa- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Indeed,  he  gives  far  too  much  credit 
for  my  modest  role  in  achieving  the  re- 
forms he  has  spoken  about.  In  fact,  he 
is  the  leader  of  that  effort,  and  I  take 
my  hat  off  to  him. 

I  regret  he  has  affixed  it  to  a  vehicle 
which  is  certain  to  be  vetoed  and 
which.  I  believe,  will  never  be  enacted 
into  law— nor  should  it  be.  But  I  would 
say  publicly  what  I  have  said  to  him 
privately,  and  that  is  his  trail-blazing 
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get  that  unwise  tax  provision 
is  not  wasted.  It  is  merely  the 
to  offering  a  similar  amend- 
ment, I 'am  sure,  on  another  piece  of 
legislation  if,  as.  and  when  this  bill  is 
ultimattfy  defeated,  and  I  will  Join 
him  in  (hat  effort  at  the  proi>er  time 
and.  in  fact,  every  time  the  issue  is 
raised,  until  an  appropriate  change  in 
the  tax  treatment  of  Members  is  en- 
acted ii)to  law,  either  the  provision 
which  1^  has  suggested  or  something 
of  a  comparable  nature,  because  it  is 
my  firm  belief  that  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  be  treated  no  better  than 
the  taxpayers  generally.  Unfortunate- 
ly, we  have  enacted  into  the  tax  code  a 
provision  which  does  give  us  an  imfair 
advantage  over  other  taxpayers. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  interest  of 
time,  I  Would  Just  like  to  turn  briefly 
to  my  concerns  about  the  housing  bail- 
out provisions  of  this  urgent  supple- 
mental legislation.  Let  me  stress  as  I 
do  so  tlkat  even  someone  who  thinks 
that  th(  housing  provisions  are  desira- 
ble, wh  ch  I  do  not— and  I  make  no 
bones  a  K>ut  it,  I  think  they  are  a  dis- 
aster—b|it  even  someone  who  thinks 
that  the  housing  provisions  of  this  leg- 
islation are  desirable.  I  think  would  be 
well  motivated  to  vote  against  the  con- 
ference report  and  to  sustain  the 
President  in  his  veto,  which  I  feel  is 
certain  to  come,  because  of  the  exces- 
sive spending  engendered  in  the  bill. 

Having  said  that,  let  me  turn  then  to 
the  housing  provisions  specifically. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  S^ator  yield  for  Just  one 
momeni? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Of  course;  I  am 
happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  9ATFIELD.  I  would  like  to 
make  o^e  comment  about  some  of  the 
remark4  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Coloradb  at  this  point  and  submit  a 
copy  of  the  memorandum  for  the 
Recoiu>4 

I  woiild  respectfvilly  disagree  with 
the  Senator  that  the  supplemental 
which  1  low  is  pending  before  us  is  a 
budget-  >uster  in  any  respect.  I  would 
only  u» !  the  Budget  Committee's  reso- 
lution \  'hich  is  found  in  their  confer- 
ence re)ort  to  which  the  Senator  re- 
ferred t  s  having  Just  been  completed 
last  Frli  lay  night. 

That  inference  report  totals  $777.7 
billion  in  budget  authority,  with 
$734.1  1  illion  in  outlays.  I  must  say  to 
the  Sen  ator  that  the  preliminary  CBO 
estimate  is  that  H.R.  5922.  which  is 
the  cuirent  supplemental  pending,  is 
within  jthe  conference  report  on  the 
budget.!  the  total  spending,  including 
H.R.  5022.  being  $770.9  biUion  in 
budget  authority,  which  leaves  a  $6.8 
billion  cushion,  and  $732.5  billion  in 
outlays,  which  leaves  $1.6  billion  as  a 
cushion. 

Withlthat  type  of  data  I  have  made 
a  compiarison  of  H.R.  5922  with  the 
Senate  i  budget  resolution  passed  by 
the   Sepate.    and   with   the   existing 
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tion  and  with  the  House- 
resolution,  and  with  the 
port  resolution, 
t  to  Just  make  the  record 
these  estimate  figures 
by    the    Congressional 
I  do  not  really  feel  that 
a  chairman  of  this  com- 
pting  to  hold  spending 
have  done  and,  I  might 
ppropriations    Committee 
the  surgery  for  all  of  the 


rhetoric  which  has  been  handed  out 
by  the  Budget  Committee  about  diag- 
noses—and It  has  still  been  in  the  Ap- 
propriationq  Committee  where  surgery 
was  perforr^ed.  and  we  have  done  so 
within  our  own  incentives,  within  our 
own  commitanents  as  well  as  under  the 
Budget  Act,  and  the  responsibilities  we 
have  to  pa-form  under  the  Budget 
Act. 

But  having  stated  that,  as  I  say.  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. I  did  want  to  make  this  record 
as  far  as  our— as  far  as  the  results  of 
our— effort^  to  hold  the  line  on  spend- 
ing, and  I  know  the  Senator  from  Col- 
orado has  been  in  the  forefront  of 
that,  but  I  want  it  to  be  clearly  under- 
stood that  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  pone  the  work  in  actually 
getting  the  peductions  of  those  appro- 
priations, and  within  a  rather  severe 
restraint  oil  what  we  call  the  discre- 
tionary funding  portion  of  that  appro- 
priation bill  which  is  a  very  small  part 
of  the  total  bill,  and  I  think  that  one 
of  the  reasons  why  we  have  not  seen 
the  response  from  the  money  market 
and  from  t}ie  financial  institutions  to 
all  of  the  congressional  effort  is  really 
because  th(»y  perceived  we  have  not 
yet  addrested  the  two  major  escala- 
tions within  the  overall  budget, 
namely,  the  entitlements  programs 
and  the  defense  spending  programs. 

I  might  sky  again  for  the  record,  as 
the  Senator  well  knows,  if  you  take 
the  total  budget  that  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  today  is  functioning 
within  really  about  22  percent  of  that 
total  budget  as  far  as  discretionary 
funding  is  concerned,  and  when  we 
exempt  th^  sancrosanct,  the  holy  of 
holies,  the  <  lef  ense  budget,  then  we  are 
really  talkiig  about  5  percent  of  the 
total  budgejt  that  we  are  trying  to  bal- 
ance the  ei^tire  budget  on  or  trying  to 
make  the  niecessary  reductions  to  con- 
vince the  qioney  market  we  are  seri- 
ously restraining  the  pattern  of  Feder- 
al expenditures. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  luiows 
as  well  as  I  know,  and  anyone  else  in 
this  body  who  has  taken  a  very  careful 
look,  that  we  really  have  not  demon- 
strated the  ability  yet  to  put  the  true 
constraints  on  the  major  causes  of 
Federal  esoalation,  namely,  in  the  en- 
titlements and  defense  programs,  and 
I  am  hoping  one  of  these  days  we  will 
get  off  th^  kick  of  thinking  we  are 
doing  somelthing  significant  by  reduc- 
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ing  the  discretionary  funding  part  of 
this  budget  and  trying  to  perform  that 
act  and  commiuiicate  that  somehow 
the  Federal  Government  has  control 
of  its  spending  programs.  It  is  a  cha- 
rade, it  is  mlscommunication,  and  it  is 
false,  as  long  as  we  have  failed  to  take 
control  of  these  escalators. 

I  would  also  say  some  projections  in- 
dicate that  until  we  do  so  soon,  by 
1985  rather  than  78  percent.  93  per- 
cent of  the  total  budget  will  be  deter- 
mined by  those  mandated  spending 
programs  and  by  the  entitlements. 

So  I  want  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Colorado  that  we  have 
had  an  excellent  working  relationship 
between  the  Budget  Committee  and 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  staff- 
wise,  membershipwise  and  as  between 
the  chairmen  of  the  two  committees.  I 
know  that  it  is  our  desire  and  the 
desire  of  the  leadership  of  the  Budget 
Committee  to  maintain  that  close 
working  relationship  because,  very 
frankly,  these  budgetary  resolutions 
will  mean  little  if  we  do  not  get  the 
action  necessary  through  the  appro- 
priations process. 

But  I  do  think  where  we  have  made 
the  struggle,  where  we  have  made  the 
effort,  where  we  have  demonstrated 
the  ability,  that  we  ought  to  be  given 
that  credit  so  it  is  not  perceived  some- 
how that  the  appropriations  process 
has  no  fiscal  constraint  or  no  fiscal 
concern  or  no  fiscal  inhibitions.  We 
have  the  same  feeling  about  reducing 
and  holding  the  line  on  spending  as 
the  Budget  Committee  or  as  does  a 
member  of  that  Budget  Committee, 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

So  that  Is  the  only  reason  I  wanted 
to  rise  and  not  be  falsely  accused  of 
having  busted  the  budget  as  If  we  had 
little  understanding  or  concern  or  feel- 
ing of  restraint  on  this  whole  fiscal 
picture. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  on  the  urgent  supple- 
mental be  printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

H.R.  5922— URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL:  RELATWNSHIP  TO 

BUDGET  RESOLUTIONS 

[to  Nhw  of  dritan] 
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H.R.  5922-URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  REIATKWSHIP  TO 
BUDGH  RESOLUTIONS-Continued 
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(Mr.  LUGAR  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  HATFIELD.   I  Jxist  wanted  to 
assure  the  Senator  from  Colorado  that 
we  are  on  the  same  team. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  not  only 
accept  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  said,  but  I,  Indeed,  would  empha- 
size the  observations  which  he  has 
made  with  respect  to  the  leadership 
which  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  given  to  the  Senate  in  solving  the 
problems  that  faces  Congress  and  the 
Nation  with  respect  to  the  budget. 

If  the  Senator  would  review  my  ear- 
lier observations  about  this  bill  being  a 
budget  wrecker,  a  budget  buster,  I 
think  that  he  will  discover  from  the 
text  of  my  remarks  that  I  had  made  it 
clear  that  it  is  not  technically  a 
budget-busting  bill  and  that  I  was 
sure,  at  an  appropriate  moment,  some- 
one would  rise  to  point  out  the  fact 
that  it  does  not  breach  any  budget 
ceilings. 

Nonetheless,  as  the  Senator  knows 
so  well,  there  are  ways  to  destroy  the 
budget  without  breaching  those  ceil- 
ings. You  do  not  have  to  meet  a  prob- 
lem head  on.  Sometimes  it  can  be 
avoided  as  if  from  the  flank.  In  my 
view,  and  it  is  certainly  a  matter  which 
is  open  to  argument  and  others  '.nay 
hold  a  different  opinion,  but  in  my 
view  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
even  though  it  Is  only  1  percent, 
roughly,  of  the  total  Federal  budget, 
will  be  the  death  knell  for  congression- 
al efforts  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control  at  this  time  because  of 
the  precedent  It  sets,  as  weU  as  the 
fact  that  it  is  over  the  specific  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  in  its  total 
spending. 

But  I  want  to  acknowledge  that  not 
only  has  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee carried  a  disproportionate  share  of 
the  load  of  getting  Federal  spending 
under  control  thus  far.  but  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  thoroughly 
done  yeoman's  service,  for  which  not 
only  Senators  but  the  entire  Nation 
owes  him  a  debt  of  gratitude. 

I  also  want  to  agree  with  him  and  to 
underscore  his  remarks  that  the  main 
cause  of  the  problem  and  the  area  we 
must  solve  Lb  in  the  entitlement  pro- 
gram. Now.  the  budget  resolution  Is 
only  a  guideline.  As  someone  has 
pointed  out.  when  you  get  down  to  the 
appropriations   and    the    entitlement 


and  revenue  measures,  you  are  plasing 
with  real  money. 

The  budget  resolution,  while  it  has  a 
significant  and  important  part  in  this 
process,  it  is  the  blueprint,  it  is  the 
road  map,  it  is  not  an  action  final.  And 
the  action  final  comes  when  we  put 
the  appropriation  bills  on  the  floor, 
when  we  put  the  tax  measures  on  the 
floor,  when  we  put  the  entitlement 
reform  on  the  flobr. 

In  this  regard,  I  am  glad  to  report, 
particularly  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  who  has  shown  tremendous 
leadership  in  this  effort,  that  the  reso- 
lution which  will  come  back  from  the 
conference  report  on  the  budget  will 
call  for  a  tough  reconciliation  ir^truc- 
tlon  in  both  the  House  and  the  Senate 
specifically  on  the  entitlement  pro- 
grsun  to  which  the  Senator  has  ad- 
dressed himself. 

Moreover,  at  the  request  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. The  Senate  reconciliation  in- 
struction has  a  very  short  deadline.  It 
is  my  belief  that  within  a  matter  of 
days  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  report  for  consideration  of  the 
Senate  exactly  the  kind  of  legislation 
which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
suggested.  I  think  that  the  action  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  if  it  is  forth- 
coming as  I  expect  it  to  be  on  the 
schedule  in  the  budget  resolution,  will 
be  precisely  the  kind  of  reinforcing 
action  that  the  Senator  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  had  been  caU- 
Ing  for,  and  properly  so.  Because,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  pointed  out.  you  Just 
cannot  balance  the  budget  out  of  ap- 
propriated accounts  which  only 
amount  to  about  $1  out  of  every  $4  of 
Federal  spending. 

So  I  agree  with  the  overall  thrust  of 
this  remarks,  even  though  I  remain 
adamantly  opposed  to  this  particular 
bill  for  reasons  which  I  have  already 
stated  in  part  and  about  which  I 
expect  to  speak  further. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  comments  from  the  Sena- 
tor, because  I  felt  from  the  beginning 
that  we  were  working  for  the  same  ob- 
jectives and  same  directions  as  far  as 
day-to-day  actions  were  concerned. 

I  would  like  to  also  suggest  that  in 
the  budget  resolution,  the  so-called 
discretionary  funding  portion  of  the 
budget,  which  is  a  small  portion  of  the 
total  budget,  except  for  defense,  puts 
the  spending  level  below  the  1982  level 
of  those  programs.  I  have  said  on  occa- 
sions past  that  we  could,  in  effect, 
abolish  all  those  programs  within  that 
portion  of  the  budget  and  still  not 
reach  that  fiscal  objective  or  that 
budgetary  objective  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  and  many  others  share 
as  our  common  goal. 

I  would  only  further  suggest  that 
every  day  that  we  go  in  this  Senate 
session  without  addressing  and  doing 
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something  specifically  about  those  en- 
titlement programs,  that  money  is 
being  expended  and  committed  at  an 
ever-accelerating  rate.  And  that  is 
really  the  crux  of  this  whole  fiscal 
problem  that  we  face  today,  is  that 
until  we  can  get  some  action  on  those 


We  have  been  successful  in  this  body 
in  focusing  on  the  budget  resolution 
by  looking  at  those  issues  that  have 
grown  most  rapidly.  That  is  one  of  the 
reasonsj  indeed,  why  the  Finance 
Commloee  is  going  to  have  a  tougher 
Job,  because  the  Finance  Committee 
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majority  of  the  other  97  in  this  body 
and,  more  i  lignif icantly,  the  majority 
in  the  other  body  of  the  Congress. 

Sometime  somewhere,  the  American 
public  is  going  to  rise  up  in  Justified 
Indignation  at  the  irresponsibility  of 
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of  slowdown  or  whatever  kind  of  con- 
straint we  put  on  the  so-called  discre- 
tionary funding  is  really  an  illusion  as 
far  as  getting  to  that  ultimate  goal  of 
a  balanced  budget. 

Now,  it  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  tolerate  waste  or  fraud  and 
abuse  in  any  program— food  stamps  or 
the  defense  or  any  other  part  of  the 
Federal  budget.  All  I  am  wanting  to  do 
is  try  to  keep  things  in  perspective. 
Even,  as  I  say,  if  we  abolished  all  the 
programs  \mder  the  discretionary  por- 
tion of  this  budget,  we  still  would  not 
reach  that  great  Holy  Grail  that  we 
are  seeking  in  common  here,  and  that 
is  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  Senator  is 
absolutely  correct.  I  honestly  wish  it 
were  otherwise,  because,  as  a  member 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance,  I 
must  say  that  I  dread  the  task  which 
we  now  confront  of  fulfilling  the  rec- 
onciliation instruction.  It  is  going  to 
be  really  the  most  agonizing  kind  of 
effort,  because  it  involves  not  only  cur- 
tailing the  entitlement  programs, 
many  of  which  address  themselves  to 
meritorious  and  politically  popular 
concerns  of  the  American  public,  and 
cutting  those  is  not  going  to  be  easy, 
but  it  also  addresses  itself  to  the  task 
of  picking  up  some  revenues,  the  so- 
called  revenue  enhancement  portion, 
that  is  going  to  be  tremendously  com- 
plicated work  and,  I  predict,  very  pain- 
ful work.  It  must  be  done  and  the  Sen- 
ator's point  is  well  taken.  That  does 
not,  to  any  degree,  in  my  opinion.  Jus- 
tify the  passage  of  this  ill-advised  sup- 
plemental appropriation.  But  his  point 
is  well  taken. 

Mr,  McCLURE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  am  very  happy 
to  yield.  I  was  going  to  make  a  few 
points  about  the  housing  provision 
and  then  yield  the  floor,  but  I  would 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding.  I  take  this  time  only  be- 
cause of  the  subject  matter  which  has 
Just  been  discussed. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
has  repeatedly  said  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  elsewhere  that  it  is  not  the 
appropriation  process  that  has  failed. 
If  you  look  back  over  the  last  IS  or  20 
years,  what  has  happened  In  both 
houses  of  Congress,  the  appropriated 
funds  have  not  escalated  as  rapidly  as 
the  funds  throughout  the  so-called  en- 
titlement programsi  And  there  are  a 
variety  of  reasons  why  that  is  the  case. 


the  problem.  So  it  is  a  fitting  and  Just 
retribution,  perhaps. 

But  mille  we  have  been  able  to  do 
that  more  so  in  this  body,  the  other 
body  hab  been  less  capable  of  focusing 
its  attention  on  that  for  obvious  politi- 
cal reasans.  They  keep  reminding  us  at 


they  are  going  to  see  whether  or  not 
they  can  m  ike  a  change  that  will  re- 
flect what  iheir  concerns  are  as  they 
did  in  the  elections  in  1980.  in  the 
Presidential  election  in  particular. 
They  may  4o  so  this  fall  because  I  do 
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of  us  In  this  body  are  running  for  re-  matio  nr  i  f.r  ««7.hi«r  «o   t   k»h 

election  and  that  all  of  them  are  and.  ES^Si.        T  ^^^^^  "   ^   *"^ 


therefoK.  it  is  more  difficult  for  them 
to  face  the  music  than  it  is  for  us.  I 
suspect  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
can  appreciate  that  better  than  some 
in  this  body,  having  served  in  the 
other  body  where  they  are  constantly 
running  for  election:  indeed,  they  do 
not  get  f  eelected. 

But  1 1  will  repeat  Just  some  of  the 
statistic!  that  we  have  used  but  never- 
theless bear  some  repetition.  We  had 
completed  the  action  last  year  and.  in 
different  attempts  to  reduce 
we  cut  $33  billion  the  first 
an  additional  $11  biUion  the 
e.  That  came  mostly  out  of 
h  program.  But  in  appropri- 
unts  It  was  below  other  f  ig- 
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end  of  the  year  we  had  re- 
at  portion  of  the  budget, 
m  defense,  to  16  percent  of 
the  tota)  budget,  shrinking  it  at  8  per- 
cent a  year.  This  budget  cycle  this 
year  continues  that  process. '  The 
smallesti  portion  of  the  budget  is  going 
to  contiiiue  to  shrink.  Defense,  which 
is  now.  iafter  the  action  we  took  last 
year.  30  percent  of  the  budget,  contin- 
ues to  grow  in  real  dollars  as  well  as  in 
nominal  dollars,  and  the  54  percent 
that  remains,  which  is  the  entitlement 
prograi^.  the  income  maintenance- 
social  welfare  programs,  primarily, 
continues  to  grow  at  16  percent  a  year. 
The  Seiiator  from  Oregon  has  used 
slightly '  different  statistics  than  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  but  at  least  the 
trend  is  exactly  the  same. 

My  information  would  indicate  that 
if  unrestrained,  that  54  percent  of  the 
budget  growing  at  16  percent  a  year 
will  coniimie  93  percent  of  total  Feder- 
al revenues  by  1990.  That  would  mean 
that  all  of  the  rest  of  the  functions  of 
the  Government,  including  the  ex- 
penditures for  national  defense,  would 
have  to  come  out  of  the  remaining  7 
percent  of  Federal  revenues,  or  out  of 
increased  taxes,  or  be  financed  by  in- 
creased taebt. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado^  the 
Senator  from  Idaho,  and  the  Senator 
from  OQegon  would  all  agree  that  that 
is  a  ba£  circumstance,  and  we  have 
voted  t^at  way.  The  problem  is  not 
with  thfse  three  Members:  it  is  with  a 


This  supplemental  appropriation 
contains  a  matter  that  is  of  great  trou- 
ble to  this  Senator  from  Idaho.  I  have 
said  it  publicly  at  home,  and  I  should 
say  it  here.  {too.  The  housing  industry 
happens  to  be  an  industry  that  has 
more  impact  upon  my  State  than 
most,  because  we  not  only  have  the 
housing  ends  of  the  wholesale-retail 
sales,  but  \Me  are  a  major  producer  of 
products  that  go  to  those  homes.  I 
have  counties  in  my  State  in  which 
the  unemployment  rate  is  down  to  20 
percent  after  2V^  years  because  a  third 
of  those  who  had  been  unemployed 
have  moved  out  of  the  county.  The 
timber  indiistry.  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  ind  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  kno«r.  is  a  disaster  case  that  is 
more  extreme  than  that  of  the  auto 
industry  bujt  it  gets  less  publicity  be- 
cause the  I  population  figures  are 
slightly  different,  because  the  total 
number  of  ^leople  directly  affected  by 
it  is  smaller,  and  it  is  located  in  fewer 
and  perhaps  less  populous  States. 

This  bill  has  within  it  something 
that  I  cotild  not  support  when  it 
passed  throjugh  the  Senate,  although 
in  smaller  measure.  In  the  Appropia- 
tions  Comnilttee  I  supported  the  sup- 
plemental tjhat  paralleled  the  action 
that  had  bef  h  taken  by  the  House  ear- 
lier with  reipect  to  $1  billion  of  addi- 
tional funding  for  the  housing  indus- 
try. I  did  tpat  because  I  thought  we 
could  do  thiit  out  of  a  substitution  of 
this  prograin  for  other  housing  pro- 
grams, that  it  could  be  accommodated 
within  the  budget  without  being  a  net 
$1  billion  increase  in  the  total  budget. 

The  Senste.  as  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  l^nows,  passed  what  has 
become  poptilarly  known  as  the  Lugar 
bill,  a  $5  bi  lion  stimulus  to  the  hous- 
ing industi  f  and  that  was  compro- 
mised, as  compromises  are  often 
brought  atx  ut  in  conferences,  by  split- 
ting the  difference.  So  it  comes  back 
from  the  donference  at  a  $3  billion 
figure.  Thai  $3  billion  figure,  in  my  es- 
timation, w  11  do  more  damage  to  the 
housing  ind  jstry  than  benefit  to  it  be- 
cause of  wlat  it  does  to  the  expecta- 
tions in  the  financial  markets  concern- 
ing the  abil  ty  of  the  Congress  to  con- 
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trol  spending.  I  voted  against  the 
Lugar  amendment  when  it  was  here. 
Compromise,  as  is  the  nature  of  com- 
promise, makes  it  very  difficult  be- 
cause it  is  not  as  bad  as  the  original 
but  worse  than  it  ought  to  be. 

Therefore,  I  face  a  dilemma  with  re- 
spect to  that  $3  billion  figure.  There  is 
not  anyone  more  concerned  with  the 
unemployment  of  the  people  who  oth- 
erwise would  be  working  in  the  woods 
of  this  country  than  the  Senator  from 
Idaho.  It  is  impossible  to  estimate  the 
impact  it  would  have  on  the  communi- 
ties in  my  State.  But  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  that  if  we  start  down  this 
road  of  putting  out  program  on  top  of 
program  on  top  of  program  to  stimu- 
late a  disadvantaged  segment  of  our 
economy  or  of  our  people,  we  will  have 
disrupted  the  budget  process  to  the 
point  that  interest  rates  will  not  drop: 
that  Inflation  rates.  Instead  of  remain- 
ing under  control,  will,  quite  to  the 
contrary,  be  reignlted.  and  we  will 
have  done  far  more  damage  than  to 
assist  each  of  these  separate  elements 
of  our  economy  or  of  our  society. 

It  was  that  response  that  got  us  into 
the  trouble  in  the  first  place.  I  hope 
we  do  not  do  it  again. 

I  appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  attempting  to  do  and  what 
he  has  said  rather  forthrightly  and 
steadfastly  on  the  floor  of  this  body. 
That  Ls  do  not  ever  forget  that  it  Is  not 
Just  within  this  body  that  we  have  the 
problem.  It  is  in  the  other  body  of  the 
Congress,  it  is  within  the  body  politic 
as  a  whole,  as  various  interest  groups 
come    pleading    their    special    cases 
before  lis. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  if 
Congress  had  shown  half  the  fiscal 
horsesense  and  farsightedness,  cour- 
age  and   wisdom   the   Senator   from 
Idaho  has  shown  in  dealing  with  these 
issues,  we  would  not  be  in  this  horrible 
mess.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is,  Mr. 
President,   that  it  is  really  popular 
these  days  to  talk  about  budgetary  re- 
straint.  But   I  can  remember   years 
when  nobody  was  raising  these  issues 
except  a  handful  in  this  Chamber,  and 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  was  one  of  the 
leaders.  When  he  stands  up  to  talk 
about  these  issues  today  he  does  so 
with  the  kind  of  credibility  of  having 
■  raised  these  issues  over  a  long  period 
of  time  In  the  light  of  adverse  situa- 
tions and  not  as  a  Johnny-come-lately 
will  who  decides  that  it  is  about  time 
to  balance  the  budget  about  the  same 
time  that  80  percent  of  the  public  has 
reached  the  same  conclusion.  I  very 
much  appreciate  his  leadership  not 
only  today  but  over  a  longer  period  of 
time. 

I  do  want  to  address  myself  quickly 
to  the  housing  interest  subsidy  provi- 
sions of  this  bill.  I  point  out  that  if  we 
were  to  enact  this  legislation,  if  it  were 
to  slip  through  the  Senate  today  and 
be  signed  into  law  by  the  President, 


which  I  doubt  would  be  the  case,  the 
effect  would  be  to  create  a  new  |3-bll- 
llon  mortgage  subsidy  program  which 
would  be  so  generous  to  the  handful  of 
people  eligible  for  it  that  it  would  pro- 
vide a  subsidy  of  $12,246  to  a  new 
home  buyer  who  quajlf led  for  it. 

Eligibility  under  this  program  is  so 
broad  that  it  is  estimated  that  up  to  84 
percent  of  all  Americans,  that  is  a 
total  of  48  million— 84  percent  of  all 
American  families,  48  million  In  total, 
could  qualify,  and  yet  we  are  providing 
funding  in  this  bill,  of  course,  for  only 
240.000.  Those  fortimate  240.000  home 
buyers  under  this  bill  would  be  only 
about  10  percent  of  those  who  are  ex- 
pected to  buy  a  home  in  1982. 

I  draw  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
this  fact  because  I  want  to  point  out 
the  basic  injustice  of  this  mortgage  in- 
terest subsidy  program  as  well  as  the 
financial  snare  which  it  represents. 

For  this  lucky  group,  this  10  percent 
of  home  buyers,  the  new  program 
would  have  the  Federal  Government 
buy  down  interest  rates  to  as  little  as 
11  percent  If  the  conference  report  is 
enacted  into  law.  This  subsidy  could 
apply  to  homes  up  to  $77,000.  The 
$12,245  subsidy  provided  to  the  lucky 
few  is  more  than  28  percent  of  what 
American  families  even  earn.  This  leg- 
islation does  not  even  guarantee  that 
the  subsidies  will  be  fully  repaid.  Fam- 
ilies with  income  up  to  $37,000  a  year 
could  be  eligible  for  assistance. 

Thirty  seven  thousand  dollars  a  year 
is  not  all  the  money  in  the  world.  I 
will  grant  you  that.  But  when  we  get 
ready    to    subsidize    people    in    this 
income  bracket  we  ought  to  keep  in 
mind  that  by  the  latest  census  statis- 
tics the  median  income  in  this  country 
is  only  $21,000.  That  says  that  we  are 
going  to  be  subsidizing  the  upper  half, 
or  at  least  up  to  240.000  of  them,  at 
the  expense  of  the  lower  half.  This 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  at  all  in 
terms  of  economic  Justice,  aside  from 
its  overall  budgetary  implications.  It 
might  not  happen  that  way,  but  I  note 
there  is  no  downpayment  requirement. 
Mr.  President,  let  me  turn  to  the  ar- 
gument that  this  mortgage  Interest 
subsidy  bill  is  really  primarily  a  Jobs 
bill,  that  it  is  not  really  so  much  about 
who  gets  to  buy  or  sell  houses,  it  is 
creating  Jobs.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  series  of  observations  about 
the  Jobs-creation  aspect  of  this  mort- 
gage interest  subsidy  proposal  which 
have  been  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget.   It   is   the 
conclusion  of  OMB  that  this  would  be, 
at  best,  an  ineffective  Jobs-antireces- 
sion blU.  It  is  estimated  that  this  legis- 
lation, if  enacted,  would  Increase  na- 
tional employment  by  0.1  percent  at 
best,    and    housing    starts    by    only 
31,500,  not  by  the  240,000  contemplat- 
ed by  the  authors  of  the  bill. 

It  is  the  view  of  OMB  that  this 
would  be  an  excessively  expensive  ap- 


proach to  creating  housing  starts  and 
would  cost  $95,000  per  additional 
housing  start,  $41,000  per  additional 
Job.  The  reason.  Mr.  President,  is  that 
not  every  subsidized  house  will,  in 
fact,  be  a  new  house,  a  new  start,  that 
would  not  otherwise  have  occxirred. 

Bear  in  mind  that  this  bill  does  not 
increase  the  supply  of  savings  and 
credit;  it  Just  i^ocates  the  funds  to 
housing  while  siphoning  funds  away 
from  small  business,  consumers,  and 
farmers.  The  ultimate  effect  for  the 
unsubsldized  portions  of  the  housing 
market  and  other  portions  of  the 
credit  market  is  to  drive  interest  rates 
up  there  in  order  to  make  it  possible 
for  interest  rates  to  go  down  in  the 
subsidized  sector. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  point  out  that 
OMB  believes  that  the  claim  that  this 
bill  would  create  483.000  emergency 
Jobs  is  grossly  exaggerated.  According 
to  GtSB,  it  is  based  on  the  erroneous 
assumption  that  243,000  housing  units, 
of  which  63  percent  would  be  new 
starts,  would  not  occur  without  the 
subsidy.  Interest  subsidies  would  qual- 
ify more  people  to  buy  homes:  howev- 
er, there  are  many  potential  Ytomt 
buyers  who  qualify  for  nonsubsldlzed 
mortgages.  Many  people  who  would 
buy  anyway  will  be  receiving  subsidy, 
thereby  absorbing  the  source  of 
demand.  There  will  be  no  way  to  limit 
the  subsidy  to  those  who  would  not 
have  bought  without  it. 

Mr.  President,  based  on  the  compu- 
tations of  OMB,  we  will  see  not 
154.000  new  starts,  but  a  much  smaller 
number,  only  31.500:  that  we  would 
not  have  483.000  emergency  Jobs,  but 
an  estimated  72.500  new  Jobs  at  a  cost 
which  is  estimated  by  OMB  at  $41,000 
per  Job. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  to  the  desk  and 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord  at  this  point  the 
analysis  by  OMB  of  the  mortgage  sub- 
sidy provision  of  the  urgent  supple- 
mental. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Rkpokt 

I.  BASIC  AKGUMKirTS  AGAINST  13  BILUOH 
HOUSING  BAILOUT 

Ineffective  JohB/MiU-recea«lon  bill.  WUl 
increase  national  employment  by  0.1%  at 
best,  housing  starts  by  only  31,500. 

Excessively  expensive.  $95,000  per  Bddi- 
tional  housing  start.  $41,000  per  additional 
Job. 

Doesn't  increase  supply  of  savings  and 
credit— Just  allocates  funds  to  housing  while 
siphoning  funds  away  from  consumers, 
small  business  and  farmers.  Drives  up  inter- 
est rates  for  latter  in  favor  of  subsidized 
credit  for  former. 

Unfair  windfall  of  up  to  $17,000  over  five 
years  to  less  than  1  percent  of  potential 
homebuylng  families.  Recapture  provisions 
operative  mainly  In  distant  future  and  only 
if  recipient  sells,  rente,  of  refinances. 
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Opens  flood  gates  to  multi-billion  dollar 
bailouts  for  thrifts,  agriculture,  small  busi- 
ness, autos,  etc. 

Best  relief  for  housing  is  responsible 
budget  and  reduced  deficit.  DRI  estimates 
350.000  additional  housing  starts  for  each 
1%  drop  in  interest  rate. 

Housing  industry  beginning  to  recover 
without  bailout.  Permits  up  18  percent  since 
last  fall,  five  of  last  six  months.  Unsold 
home  backlog  at  10  year  low.  Key  lumber 
and  plywood  prices  turning  up— signalling 
potential  recovery. 

Is  a  budget-buster— not  self-financing. 
Will  add  $1.8  bUlion  to  ouUays  over  1983-85 
recovery  period.  Feedbacic  of  higher  em- 
ployment, revenues  and  reduced  unemploy- 
ment spending  is  illusory.  Depends  on  in- 
flated, unsupported  estimates  of  additional 
housing  starts  and  employment  claimed  by 
sponsors,  and  the  obviously  erroneous  as- 
sumption of  no  reduction  in  credit  availabil- 
ity to  other  Individuals  and  businesses. 

II.    CtAIMS   THAT   TRX   BILL   WOULB   OKIfnUTX 

4«a,oeo  nooioiiicT  ion  is  grossly  exag- 


Based  on  the  erroneous  assumption  that 
compromise  will  assist  a  maximum  of 
243.000  housing  units,  of  which  IM.OOO  or 
63%  are  new  starts  which  would  not  occur 
without  subsidy. 

Interest  subsidies  would  qualify  more 
people  to  buy  homes— and  thus  increase 
short-run  demand.  But  there  are  many  eligi- 
ble potential  homebuyers  who  qualify  for 
non-subaldlMd  mortgages.  Many  people  who 
would  buy  anyway  will  get  subsidized,  ab- 
sorbing the  source  of  additional  demand. 
There  is  no  way  to  limit  the  subsidy  to 
those  who  would  not  have  bought  without 
it. 

This  is  why  experience  in  the  comparable 
Emergency  Home  Purchase  Act  of  1974. 
which  also  provided  for  below  market  mort- 
gages, was  BO  poor.  Studies  show  that  only 
15%  of  houslxig  units  assisted  under  such 
programs  would  not  otherwise  occur.  The 
rest  would  have  been  built  without  subsidy. 

Furthermore,  some  of  the  subsidy  will  be 
captured  by  buUden  in  higher  prices— Just 
when  the  rapid  increase  in  housing  prices 
that  have  made  home  purchase  difficult  are 
beginning  to  abate. 

Claim  that  moderately-priced  homes  are 
not  being  built  is  untrue.  60  percent  of  new 
homes  sold  this  year  were  priced  under 
$75,000.  and  thus  would  qualify  for  subsidy. 

Absent  inflated  estimates  of  new  housing 
starts,  employment  gains  from  Lugar  would 
be  minimal: 

An  estimated  73.500  new  jobs  or  less  than 
0.1%  of  current  national  employment  levels. 

Zero  net  Job  additions  nationwide  because 
the  effect  of  this  bill  is  simply  to  transfer 
economic  resources  from  one  sector  of  the 
economy  to  the  other.  These  new  Jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  housing-related  industries  would 
be  at  the  expense  of  Jobs  lost  in  other  non- 
subsidized  parts  of  the  economy. 

III.  OH  IflT  BASIS,  TRX  BILL  IS  LAVnHLY 
KXPZIfSIVK 

Baaed  on  historic  experience  with  substi- 
tution effects,  Lugar  compromise  would 
yield  31.500  Incremental  housing  starts  at  a 
budget  cost  of  $3.0  billion.  This  amounts  to 
$95,000  in  Federal  spending  per  additional 
unit. 

While  no  net  Job  Increase  would  occur  na- 
tionwide, the  transfer  of  73.500  Jobs  to 
housing-related  Industries  from  other  sec- 
tora  would  cost  $41,000  per  Job  re-allocated. 
It  is  doubtful  that  housing  Industry  distress 
Is  sufficiently  severe  relative  to  other  sec- 


tors (e.g.  Autos,  steel,  consumer  durables)  to 
warrant  sf  ch  an  expensive  shell  game. 

IV.  THS  BlU.  IS  NOT  CONSISTCIfT  WITH  OUR 
OVERALL;  ECONOMIC  RECOVERY  PROGRAM  AS 
LUGAR  PHOPONENTS  CLAIM 

Oovemihent  spending  cannot  create  new 
Jobs— only  re-allocate  existing  employment. 
In  fact,  what  is  holding  back  housing  starts 
and  employment  is  high  interest  rates  re- 
sulting from  excessive  current  government 
spending  ind  borrowing. 

A  housqig  bailout,  however,  would  create 
enormous  pressure  for  similar  bailouts  for 
other  industries  which  would,  in  turn,  sig- 
nificantly worsen  current  deficit  problems. 
Other  bailout  proposals  waiting  in  the  wings 
include:    < 

Agricultbre  credit  and  subsidies— $2.5  bil- 
lion. 

Thrift  industry- $8.5  billion. 

Small  business— $2.5  billion  subsidized 
loans  and  grants. 

Automo  >ile  industry— $6  billion  tax  credit 
bailout. 

Adding  to  the  deficit  wUl  only  add  to  fl- 
nancial  mirket  pressures  and  aggravate  cur- 
rent high  interest  rate  levels— the  basic 
problem  plaguing  housing  and  other  credit 
sensitive  sectors  in  the  beginning. 

New  Federal  programs  to  channel  credit 
and  economic  activity  to  any  one  sector  of 
the  econany,  as  pointed  out  by  the  Fed. 
Chairman  Paul  Volcker.  will  only  choke-off 
activity  efcewhere  in  the  economy.  For  in- 
stance: 

It  is  Uktly  to  increase  interest  rate  pres- 
sure on  ffirners.  auto  dealers,  small  manu- 
facturers, durable  goods  sector. 

It  will  make  credit  more  expensive  for 
consumers— on  whom  we  are  relying  to  help 
lead  the  recovery  from  the  recession. 

V.  THE  MAIPCET  IS  ALREADY  WORKING  TO  BEVIVE 
HOUSINO  WITHOUT  ENACTMENT  OP  AN  EXPEN- 
SIVE BAILOUT  BILL 

There  ate  numerous  signs  that  the  trough 
in  houslni  may  have  been  reached  and  that 
a  pick-up  in  housing  is  in  sight. 

New  hoasing  permits— a  key  leading  indi- 
cator of  nDusing— increased  in  April  for  the 
fifth  timelduring  the  past  six  months. 

At  a  sMsonably  adjusted  annual  rate, 
there  weie  871,000  new  permits  issued  in 
April,  up  18%  from  October's  low  of  738.000 
units  and  up  2%  from  March. 

Furtheitnore.  sensitive  lumber  and  ply- 
wood commodity  futures  prices— also  lead- 
ing indicktora  of  housing  activity  have 
turned  arf  und  in  the  last  few  weeks. 

VI.  IN  ADoiriON  TO  OVERALL  ECONOMIC  CONSID- 
ERATIom,  THE  LUGAR  BILL  IS  PLAWED  AS  A 
aOUSINd  PROPOSAL 

Provldef  windfall  gains  to  a  small  number 
of  homebuyers— 0  percent  of  those  expected 
to  buy  homes  between  July  1983  and  No- 
vember 1M3.  less  than  1  percent  over  the 
lifeof  th^subaidies. 

Providei  deep  lubaldies  to  each  recipient— 
up  to  $171000  per  homeowner— subsidies  ex- 
tremely »ard  to  Justify  to  lower  income 
families  ^Ing  potential  reductions  in  cur- 
rent Federal  benefits. 

Providea  subsidy  to  middle-income  home- 
buyers  at' the  expense  of  their  less  affluent 
neighbor*— the  working  poor  sut>sldize  the 
middle  d^ss. 

SnigibUiy  is  limited  to  families  with  in- 
comes of 'about  $40,000  or  less  but  a  good 
portion  of  the  subsidy  would  ultimately  be 
paid  by  the  taxpayers  earning  less  than 
$25,000. 1  ho  pay  35  percent  of  all  personal 
income  ta  ices. 

Claims  ;hat  the  cost  of  the  bill  can  be  re- 
covered b  Y  the  Treasury  through  the  recap- 
ture prov  lions  in  the  bill  are  false. 
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Only  homeqwners  who  sell.  rent,  or  refi- 
nance their  homes  are  required  to  repay 
their  subsidy  to  the  U.S.  Treasury.  There- 
fore, under  LUgar.  homeowners  have  a  posi- 
tive incentive  to  keep  their  homes  and  not 
repay  their  subsidy  to  the  Federal  govern- 
ment. \ 

Subsidy  rec^ture  Is  limited  to  60  percent 
of  net  equity.  For  homes  that  do  not  appre- 
ciate, the  government  could  lose  out  on 
most  of  its  recapture. 

For  homeoafiers  who  do  sell  their  homes, 
the  recapture  of  funds  for  the  Treasury  will 
occur  many  yiears  in  the  future  while  the 
subsidy  drain  on  the  U.S.  Treasury  occurs 
today,  when  deficits  are  slowing  the  recov- 
ery of  the  ecottomy. 

Under  the  'most  optimistic  of  circum- 
stances—a repayment  of  the  subsidy  in  the 
sixth  year  of  !lOO  percent— the  government 
will  nevertheless  have  paid  an  amount  in  in- 
terest, at  tooiy's  rates,  of  $5,575  on  the 
money  it  will  have  to  borrow  to  make  the 
average  subsidy  payment  of  $2,400  a  year  or 
$12,000  over  the  next  five  years.  In  total  the 
government  wjlll  pay  interest  on  funds  bor- 
rowed to  finaitce  this  program  of  over  $1.4 
billion  in  its  f^t  five  years.  Recaptures  are 
likely  to  occur  gradually  over  the  life  of  the 
mortgages— sofne  well  after  the  year  2000. 

Mr.  ARM^TRONO.  Mr.  President, 
in  conclusion,  I  wish  to  share  with  my 
colleagues  tne  press  response  to  the 
debate  on  ttils  matter  which  has  been 
forthcoming  from  some  of  the  publica- 
tions around  the  country  which  have 
editorialized  on  the  subject.  I  do  not. 
personally,  know  of  a  single  major  na- 
tional newspaper  which  has  editorial- 
ized in  favor  of  this  proposition.  I  con- 
fess, I  have!  not  made  an  exhaustive 
study,  nor  have  I.  frankly,  made  a  spe- 
cial effort  to  seek  out  publications 
that  might  be  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal. Let  mO  say  none  has  come  to  my 
attention.  T^ere  is  not  one  instance  of 
an  independent,  outside  editorial  voice 
that  has  ris^n  up  and  said.  "Yes,  this 
is  a  great  idea."  There  may  be  some 
examples  of  that,  but  one  has  not 
come  to  my  attention. 

I  did  notice  in  the  June  14  Wall 
Street  Journal  an  editorial  entitled, 
"Now  the  fiui  Begins"  in  which  this 
proposal  is  described  as  an  immediate 
test  of  whether  the  1983  budget  reso- 
lution is  worth  the  paper  it  is  written 
on.  The  WaAl  Street  Journal  on  that 
date  calls  for  the  veto  of  the  resolu- 
tion. I 

This  is  a  follow  on  of  the  Journal's 
May  27  editorial  under  the  title  "Help 
or  Hokum  for  Housing,"  In  that  edito- 
rial, there  was  raised  the  question  of 
the  effectivoness  of  the  pending  legis- 
lation. It  was  summed  up  in  these 
words: 

But  aside  fram  the  question  of  the  correct 
method  to  bail  out  housing,  there  is  the 
question  of  w|iy  ball  out  housing  at  all?  Es- 
pecially if  it  oomes  at  the  expense  of  other 
sectors.  Government  credit  policies  that 
dish  out  huge  portions  of  money  to  housing 
undernourish  \  other,  more  productive  sec- 
tors. The  pettentage  of  disposable  income 
going  to  homaownlng  has  skyrocketed  while 
the  portion  going  to  net  financial  invest- 
ment has  lang  uished. 
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Surely  the  time  has  come  to  stop  shelter- 
ing the  mortgage  market  from  the  rest  of 
the  capital  market— homebuyers  ought  to 
compete  with  everyone  else  for  caplttJ.  The 
time  is  especially  timely  given  the  urgency 
of  lowering  interest  rates.  Congress  argues 
that  the  recession  demands  a  quick  fix.  But 
the  best  quick  fix  is  to  stop  the  government 
from  holding  up  rates. 

I  have  already  discussed  and  have 
mentioned  to  my  colleagues  previously 
the  view  of  the  New  York  Times, 
which  wrote  a  fighting  editorial  on 
this  subject  under  the  headline. 
"Build  Housing,  Wreck  the  Budget;" 
and  the  Washington  Post's  "The 
Home-Builders  Handout." 

I  am  not  sure  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
conunent  to  my  colleagues  about  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor's  thought- 
ful editorial  of  May  20  under  the 
headline,  "Not  the  Way  To  Help  Hous- 
ing," in  which  they  analyze  this  provi- 
sion of  the  urgent  supplemental  and 
sum  up  as  follows: 

President  Reagan,  as  he  has  promised, 
should  continue  to  oppose— and.  if  neces- 
sary, veto— the  new  housing  bill  now  making 
its  way  through  Congress. 

In  the  Chicago  Tribune.  Stephen 
Chapman  writes  an  interesting  and 
worthwhile  article  entitled  "Another 
Subsidy  for  Housing?"  in  which  he 
points  out  that  the  way  to  revive  the 
housing  segment  of  our  economy  is  to 
revive  the  whole  economy. 

The  Miami  Herald,  on  the  date  on 
which  we  last  considered  this  matter 
in  the  Senate— Friday.  May  28.— car- 
ried an  editorial  captioned  "Mortgage 
Mistake."  It  sums  up: 

What  the  crucial  American  housing  indus- 
try needs  is  a  stable  economy  anchored  by 
dependable  interest  rates  at  a  reasonable 
level.  And  that  can  be  achieved  only  by  re- 
ducing Federal  deficits,  not  adding  to  them 
as  this  program  would. 

The  editorial  is  referring  to  the 
housing  provision  contained  in  this 
supplemental  bill. 

If  it  passes  the  Senate,  this  well-motivated 
but  badly  conceived  measure  invites  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

The  Atlanta  Journal,  on  May  14. 
1982.  said: 

The  mortgage  subsidy  bill  is  not  a  Band- 
Aid  for  the  housing  industry  and  potential 
homeowners.  It  is  a  giant  sponge,  a  deficit- 
maker  and  an  open  door  to  federal  subsidy 
of  all  housing  purchases. 

Then.  2  weeks  later,  under  a  subse- 
quent editorial,  entitled  "Abandon  the 
Bailouts."  it  said: 

This  is  an  absurd  program  that  favors  one 
industry  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  We 
strongly  urge  the  president  to  veto  this 
measure  If  it  passes  and  we  strongly  urge 
Congress  to  get  about  the  business  of  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit  and  not  comix>unding 
it. 

The  Tulsa  World  said  the  same 
thing: 

The  billion-dollar  bailout  is  a  crust  of 
bread  to  a  starving  man  who  needs  three 
meals  a  day  to  regain  his  health. 

The  Tulsa  World  also  carried  an  in- 
teresting article  on  Jime  7  under  the 


title.  "Housing  Politics."  The  line  that 
Jumps  off  the  page  is: 

The  mortgage  subsidy  program  is  one 
more  sign  that  Congress's  attention  Is  fo- 
cused more  on  July's  housing  program  than 
next  year's  budget  deficit. 

The  Bangor  Daily  News,  of  Bangor, 
Maine,  carried  an  editorial  in  the  same 
vein  on  May  18.  1982. 

The  Arizona  Republic,  on  May  26, 
called  upon  the  President  to  veto  this 
legislation,  as  did  the  Daily  Sentinel  in 
Grand  Junction,  Colo.,  the  Gazette 
Telegraph  of  Colorado  Springs,  the 
Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver, 
some  other  papers  in  my  home  State, 
and  the  Oklahoma  City  Times  on  May 
26  of  this  year,  and  the  Wilmington 
News-Journal  on  June  3,  and  the 
Odessa  American  on  Jime  2. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  some  of  the 
editorials  that  have  come  to  my  atten- 
tion. I  send  them  to  the  desk  and  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  full  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  14. 

1983] 

Now  THE  Pun  Begins 

Mr.  Reagan  finally  pried  out  of  the  House 
the  1983  budget  resolution  he  said  he 
wanted.  It  still  must  be  reconciled  with  the 
Senate  version,  but  the  differences  aren't 
great  and  already  the  air  is  thick  with  proc- 
lamations of  another  great  budget  victory 
for  the  administration. 

But  quite  aside  from  the  merits  of  this 
particular  budget  resolution,  which  we 
think  are  dubious  at  best,  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  budget  resolutions  are  only 
the  beginning,  not  the  end.  of  the  budget 
cycle.  Now  comes  the  actual  appropriations 
process.  This  is  where  the  fun  really  begins 
as  the  vested  intereats  go  to  work  on  the  in- 
dividual committees  to  ratchet  spending 
ever  higher. 

Indeed,  there  will  be  an  Immediate  test  of 
whether  the  1983  budget  resolution  is  worth 
the  paper  it's  written  on.  At  the  same  time 
that  Congress  was  wringing  its  hands  and 
beating  Its  breast  about  future  deficits,  it 
was  quietly  whipping  through  a  budget- 
busting  housing  bill  calling  for  $3  billion  to 
$5  billion  of  "antl-reoeaslonary"  mortgage 
subsidies  over  the  next  five  years. 

This  housing  bailout  is  likely  to  reach  the 
President's  desk  later  this  week.  Its  spon- 
sors, hoping  to  make  It  veto-proof,  have  at- 
tached it  to  an  "urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priation" of  moniea  needed  to  keep  the  gov- 
ernment operating  through  the  current 
fiscal  year.  (Those  urgent  supplementals  are 
a  neat  Uttle  trick  too,  by  the  way:  Congress 
habitually  makes  Its  budget  ceUings  look 
better  in  the  fall  by  underestimating  flxed 
obligations,  then  comes  back  for  a  supple- 
mental in  the  spring.) 

Mr.  Reagan,  tired  of  these  budget-busting 
games,  has  Indicated  he's  ready  to  veto  the 
whole  package  and  let  Congress  sweat  over 
who  [>ays  the  government's  bills.  But  the 
House,  for  all  Its  show  of  restraint  on  the 

1983  resolution,  is  almost  cerUln  to  override 
him  on  this  issue  of  real  substance.  And  in 
the  Republican-controlled  Senate  he  could 

lose  as.  well;  51  Senators  co-sponsored  the 

housing  subsidies  to  begin  with. 
If  Congress  does  override  the  President,  it 

win  be  a  sure  sign  that  the  old  politics  is 


continuing  tax  and  tax.  spend  and  spend, 
elect  and  elect.  And  we're  not  Just  talking 
about  Democrats.  The  main  backers  of  the 
housing  boondoggle,  which  would  provide 
mortgages  to  the  middle  class  at  up  to  four 
percentage  points  below  market,  have  been 
Republican  Senators  Richard  Lugar  of  Indi- 
ana and  Jake  Oam  of  Utah. 

If  housing  needs  special  treatment,  after 
all,  why  not  the  auto  Industry,  the  aircraft 
industry,  the  thrif^,  the  elderly,  the  young, 
or  anybody  else  with  the  clout  to  press  an 
"entitlement"?  Republicans  can  play  the 
game  as  well  as  Democrats.  And  in  the 
present  economic  climate,  It  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult to  play  on  the  sympathies  of  the  press 
and  public,  not  to  mention  the  electoral 
fears  of  the  politicians. 

But  failure  to  hold  the  line  will  be  an 
equally  clear  signal  to  the  markets  that 
Congress  has  no  serious  intent  of  getting  a 
grip  on  spending  and  the  deficit.  If  interest 
rates  are  indeed  staying  high  because  of 
fear  of  future  deficits,  as  most  of  the  politi- 
cal establishment  seems  to  aasume.  they  are 
unlikely  to  decline  after  getting  such  a  clear 
signal  of  budget  Irresolution.  Yet  the  same 
political  establishment  moans  that  high  in- 
terest rates  are  choking  off  economic  recov- 
ery. 

It's  not  as  if  the  budget  resolutions  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  House  are  models  of  re- 
straint. They  call  for  $95  billion  in  new 
taxes— most  of  which  will  never  get  out  of 
committee,  fortunately— but  with  spending 
continuing  to  rise  so  fast  that  the  deflcit 
next  year  would  still  be  about  $100  billion. 
And  since  when  has  Congress  met  even  the 
modest  targets  it  set  for  itself? 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  May  27, 
1982] 

Help  or  Hokum  por  Housinc 

It  was  bound  to  happen  sooner  or  later 
and  this  being  an  election  year,  it's  happen- 
ing sooner.  Congress  is  roaring  out  approval 
of  a  t>allout  for  the  housing  Industry. 

The  House  bill  passed  overwhelmingly.  A 
similar  bill  sped  through  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  Is  being  debated 
on  the  floor.  The  Senate  bUl  is  likely  to 
pass,  too.  It  was  attached  to  a  supplemental 
spending  bill  to  head  off  a  presidential  veto. 

There  are  some  differences  between  the 
House  and  Senate  proposals.  But.  most  im- 
portant, the  bottom  line  is  the  same— $1  bU- 
Uon  in  the  current  fiscal  year  and  several 
billion  in  years  thereafter.  The  money 
would  go  to  subsidize  mortgages  for  low- 
and  moderate-income  famines  by  as  much 
as  6%  (the  House  version)  or  4%  (the  Senate 
version)  under  market  rates. 

Nobody  is  arguing  that  the  housing  Indus- 
try isn't  In  bad  shape.  It  is.  Housing  starts 
are  at  basement  levels,  mortgage  rates 
remain  high  and  unemployment  in  con- 
struction is  about  double  the  national  rate. 
Hence  the  appeal  of  a  measure  which  might 
provide  some  300,000  construction  Jobs  and 
400,000  Jobs  in  related  manufacturing  Indus- 
tries. 

Housing,  however,  is  a  wickedly  interest- 
rate  sensitive  industry.  This  means  the  only 
true  help  will  come  from  lower  interest 
rates,  not  higher  subsidies.  Indeed,  mort- 
gage subsidies  helped  create  the  current 
high  rates.  For  decades  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  intervened  in  the  credit  markets 
on  behalf  of  housing,  both  by  directing 
funds  Into  the  industry  through  the  thrifts 
and  by  offering  specially  targeted  programs 
to  provide  mortgages  at  below-market  rates. 
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All  this  federal  credit  allocation  helps 
keep  Interest  rates  high.  The  perceptions  of 
the  financial  markets  that  government  is 
not  about  to  curb  its  appetite  puts  further 
pressure  on  rates.  Mortgage  subsidies,  as 
more  of  the  same,  are  the  diametrically 
wrong  way  to  go. 

But  aside  from  the  question  of  the  correct 
method  to  bail  out  housing,  there  Is  the 
question  of  why  bail  out  housing  at  all?  Es- 
pecially if  It  comes  at  the  expense  of  other 
sectors.  Qovemment  credit  policies  that 
dish  out  huge  portions  of  money  to  housing 
undernourish  other,  more  productive  sec- 
tors. The  percentage  of  disposable  income 
going  to  homeownlng  has  skyrocketed  while 
the  portion  going  to  net  financial  invest- 
ment has  languished. 

Siirely  the  time  has  come  to  stop  shelter- 
ing the  mortgage  market  from  the  rest  of 
the  capital  market— homebuyers  ought  to 
compete  with  everyone  else  for  capital.  The 
time  is  especially  timely  given  the  urgency 
of  lowering  interest  rates.  Congress  argues 
that  the  recession  demands  a  quick  fix.  But 
the  best  quick  fix  Is  to  stop  the  government 
from  holding  up  rates. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  BCay  17, 1982] 
Build  Housirg.  Wmck  thi  Botwr 

"CHve  me  chastity  and  continence,  but  not 
iu$t  now.  "—Saint  Augustine 

Qovemment,  like  Saint  Augustine,  has 
difficulty  saying  no.  Even  as  Congress  strug- 
gles to  cut  the  budget  deficit,  it  is  yielding 
to  new  temptations  to  spend.  It  is  hard  to 
find  a  worse  temptation  than  the  housing 
ball-out  now  racing  toward  passage. 

The  housing  Industry  Is  In  terrible  shape. 
Trapped  between  high  interest  rates  and  de- 
clining personal  income,  new  home  con- 
struction has  been  minimal  for  more  than  a 
year.  Unemployment  in  the  Industry  Is  now 
double  the  national  average. 

That  Is  why  homebullders  have  been 
camping  on  the  doorsteps  of  their  repre- 
sentatives and  why  Congress  is  moving 
swifUy  to  help  them  out.  The  House  voted 
349-55  last  week  for  a  bill  that  would  subsi- 
dize mortgages  to  middle-income  homebuy- 
ers by  4  to  6  percent,  at  a  total  program  cost 
of  $3  billion  to  $5  billion.  The  ma^imnfn  eli- 
gible mortgage  under  the  House  bill  would 
be  for  $90,000  in  areas  with  high  construc- 
tion costs;  elsewhere  the  limit  would  be 
$67,500. 

President  Reagan  opposes  the  legislation, 
but  there  Is  no  sign  that  he  can  stop  it.  A 
slightly  different  version  passed  unanimous- 
ly in  the  Republican-controlled  Senate 
Banking  Committee.  Congress  is  angling  to 
hand  Mr.  Reagan  a  veto-proof  bill. 

lU  defenders  argue  that  the  subsidy  will 
create  Jobs  and  allow  thousands  to  achieve 
the  dream  of  home  ownership.  But  parallel 
arguments  can  also  be  made  for  those  who 
produce  steel  or  assemble  farm  machinery 
or  mine  copper  or  grow  wheat  Even  if  Con- 
gress were  prepared  to  foot  the  bill.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  economic  recovery  can  be 
built  on  a  foimdatlon  of  Government  subsi- 
dies. 

There  are  actually  special  reasons  to  resist 
the  housing  Industry's  new  claim  on  the 
Treasury.  The  Qovemment  has  long  smiled 
on  housing.  Banking  regulations  artificially 
held  down  Interest  paid  to  savers,  and  the 
benefits  were  passed  on  to  homebuyers  In 
the  form  of  low-cost  mortgages.  The  tax 
laws  specifically  encouraged  construction  of 
owner-occupied  housing.  In  fact,  many 
economists  attribute  the  current  malaise  of 
other  American  industries  to  policies  that 
had  the  effect  of  channeling  too  much 
scarce  capital  Into  home  construction. 
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Be  that  as  it  may,  the  consensus  among 
economists  is  that  housing's  best  hope  lies 
in  a  decline  in  interest  rates.  And  interest 
rates  are  likely  to  fall  only  if  Congress  man- 
ages to  coiitrol  the  growth  in  spending.  In 
other  woitls,  special  interest  demands  for 
Goverrmietit  cash  are  as  much  the  source  of 
the  housing  industry's  woes  as  they  are  a 
potential  vehicle  for  its  recovery. 

It  Is  easy  to  understand  why  the  housing 
industry  pushes  so  hard  for  help  and  why 
Congress  lacks  the  will  to  resist.  It  is  Just  as 
easy  in  this  matter  to  see  why  some  people 
believe  Oc  iremment  has  become  the  enemy 
of  prosper  ty. 

[From  th4  Washington  Post,  Mar.  25, 1982] 
Th^  Homx-Builoers'  Hamsout 

The  hone-building  industry— backed  first 
by  key  congressional  Republicans  who  have 
now  been  Joined  by  Senate  Democrats— Is 
knocking  9n  the  White  House  door  looking 
for  a  handout.  With  housing  sales  and  con- 
struction $t  postwar  lows,  the  builders  are 
looking  f<k-  relief  in  the  form  of  govern- 
ment-subsidized loans  for  new-home  buyers. 

Because  the  subsidies  would  be  substan- 
tial—the gDvemment  would  pay  up  to  four 
percentage  [>olnts  of  mortgage  interest <owed 
by  low-  $nd  moderate-Income  new-home 
buyers  foi'  five  years  under  the  Republican 
plan  it  would  add  a  billion  dollars  a  year  to 
the  already  large  federal  deficit.  In  the 
time-honored  tradition  of  deficit  spenders, 
congressional  backers  of  the  plan  who  In- 
clude Sen^  Richard  Lugar,  Jake  Gam  and 
Mark  Hat^eld  argue  that  their  plan  will  pay 
for  itself  because  it  will  create  Jobs  and 
boost  tax  eevenues  in  the  future. 

That,  of  course.  Is  an  argument  you've 
heard  before  from  all  the  many  promoters 
of  this  kind  of  tax  cut  or  that  kind  of  spend- 
ing. If  d^icit  spending  paid  for  itself,  by 
now  the  "Treasury's  coffers  would  be  over- 
flowing. And  since  money  spent  on  new 
housing  construction  won't  create  any  more 
Jobs  than  money  spent  in  dozens  of  other 
ways.  You  can  also  safely  ignore  the  em- 
ployment argument— unless  you  happen  to 
be  employed  in  the  home-building  Industry. 
True  the  lousing  industry  is  depressed,  but 
what  aboiit  automobiles  and  other  credit-de- 
pendent itidustrles?  Shouldn't  they  get  a 
special  subsidy  too? 

What  It  boils  down  to  Is  the  question  of 
how  heavQy  the  government  should  contin- 
ue to  subsidize  the  housing  Industry.  Easy 
credit  ana  the  negative  Interest  rates  pro- 
duced by  Bigh  inflation  have,  in  themselves, 
made  honfe  ownership  an  unbeatable  invest- 
ment. Now  the  rules  of  the  game  have 
changed,  and  the  home-builders  are  crying 
unfair,      i 

In  declqlng  how  seriously  to  take  their 
claim,  you  should  remember  that  the  big- 
gest chanfes  in  the  rules  were  produced  not 
by  the  Rttgan  administration's  specific  cut- 
backs In  ionstructlon  and  mortgage  subsi- 
dies, but  ikther  by  market  forces  and  larger 
shifts  in  Monomic  policy.  Housing  demand 
is  down  not  only  because  the  economy  is 
poor  and  Interest  Is  high,  but  also  because 
the  go-by  go  psychology  of  housing  inves- 
tors pushed  prices  beyond  reasonable 
bounds.  Interest  rates  are  up  because  lend- 
ers got  tiled  of  losing  out  to  Inflation  and 
because  tkere  are  important  competing  de- 
mands f  on  credit. 

Home  oiimership  is  an  Important  value  In 
American  i  life,  and  people  In  this  country 
have  becotne  accustomed  to  a  level  of  hous- 
ing far  surpassing  that  generally  available 
in  Europ«  or  Japan.  But  maintaining  this 
high  Btan^d  has  contributed  to  the  infla- 
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tionary  pressures  of  a  high  consumer  credit 
economy  and  the  relative  neglect  of  invest- 
ment in  produotive  assets. 
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Way  to  Hklp  Housing 


If  the  pell-mfeU  rush  in  Congress  to  enact 
a  new  multlbll|ion-dollar  housing  bill  Is  any 
guide,  then  all  that  talk  about  bringing  the 
federal  budget  under  control  Is  probably  not 
very  realistic.  A  housing  measure  recently 
passed  by  the;  House  on  a  349-to-SS  vote 
would  provide  between  $3  billion  and  $5  bil- 
lion to  middle-income  homebuyers  over  the 
next  several  years  to  help  subsidize  mort- 
gage payments.  Mortgages  eligible  for  such 
subsidies  would  range  between  $67,500  and 
$90,000,  depending  on  the  area.  A  somewhat 
similar  bill  now  before  the  Senate  would 
provide  up  to  $5  billion  over  a  five-year 
period.  I 

Such  blatant  special-Interest  legislation 
should  be  vetofd  by  President  Reagan. 

There  Is  no  disputing  the  current  difficul- 
ty within  the  housing  industry.  With  inter- 
est rates  on  the  order  of  17  percent,  and 
with  new  houses  costing  $70,000  and  more, 
the  new-home  market  Is  In  a  slump.  One  out 
of  every  five  construction  workers  is  unem- 
ployed; housing  starts  are  at  record  lows, 
falling  6.4  pertent  In  April;  the  timber  and 
logging  Industry  Is  depressed.  Not  least  of 
all,  the  situation  has  created  a  terrible 
social  problem]  For  the  first  time  In  the  past 
decade  or  so,  lAllllons  of  families  are  finding 
themselves  totally  locked  out  of  the  housing 
market. 

However,  th^  massive  federal  subsidy  pro- 
posed by  the  l^ousing  legislation  will  not  so 
much  prove  a  genuine  solution  to  the  cur- 
as  It  will  merely  exacerbate 
existing  problems.  What  Is  most  needed  to 
help  the  strufgling  housing  industry  Is  to 
-high  interest  rates.  To  do 
lust  take  firm  steps  In  reduc- 
budget  deficits  anticipated  in 
years.  Obviously,  any  new 
legislation  on  the  magnitude  of  the  housing 
bill  is  going  t^  increase,  not  reduce,  those 
deficits.  And  4uch  a  big  federal  outlay  will 
merely  lead  t#  demands  from  other  ailing 
industries  for  Similar  bail-out  legislation. 

Two  final  points  are  in  order.  First,  the 
housing  industry  has  a  genuine  opportunity 
to  rethink  thq  types  of  housing  that  could 
be  made  avall4ble  in  the  19808.  Many  of  the 
expensive  hoiies  now  being  built  could  be 
substantially  Mmpllfled,  thus  leading  to  sav- 
ings In  overall  puildlng  costs. 

There  Is  al8(|  the  possibility  of  conversion 
and  rehabilltajtion  of  existing  units.  Some 
that  new  housing  starts  will 
reen  1.4  million  and  1.5  mil- 
ly  over  the  next  few  years, 
rell  over  2  million  new  imlts 
annually  during  much  of  the  past  decade. 
But  that  need  not  mean  an  insufficiency  of 
housing.  Milluns  of  older  housing  units 
throughout  tne  n.S.  could  be  rehabilitated 
for  the  growng  market  of  the  1980s,  as 
more  members  of  the  "baby  boom"  genera- 
tion enter  the  home-buying  age  group. 

Second,  the  Rousing  Industry  has  to  come 
to  grips  with  the  whole  Issue  of  spirallng 
labor  costs  that  helped  boost  new  home 
prices  througnout  much  of  the  past  decade. 

President  RJeagan,  as  he  has  promised, 
should  continue  to  oppose— and.  If  neces- 
sary, veto— the  costly  new  housing  bill  now 
making  its  waj '  through  Congress. 
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[From  the  Chicago  Tribune,  May  13, 1982] 

Another  Subsidy  pok  Housing? 

(By  Stephen  Chapman) 

Asking  a  Congressman  to  vote  against  any 
bill  with  the  word  "housing"  in  the  title  is 
like  asking  a  Texan  to  forget  the  Alamo:  It 
goes  against  his  deepest  Instincts.  So  it  is 
probably  unrealistic  to  hope  that,  in  this  era 
of  supposed  fiscal  austerity.  Congress  will 
fail  to  provide  some  sort  of  direct  federal 
subsidies  to  homebuyers. 

Today's  housing  market  is  not  something 
to  be  contemplated  by  those  with  weak 
stomachs.  The  industry  has  been  suffering 
the  equivalent  of  a  depression  for  41 
months  now.  Construction  unemployment  Is 
about  18  percent,  nearly  twice  the  national 
level.  Last  year  there  were  only  1.1  million 
housing  starts.  That  is  half  as  many  as  in 
1978  and  the  lowest  number  since  1946, 
when  the  nation  was  still  recovering  from 
the  most  costly  war  in  human  history. 

The  root  of  the  problem  is  interest  rates, 
which  these  days  average  17.5  percent  on 
home  mortgages.  So  on  Tuesday  the  House 
voted  to  have  the  federal  government  bear 
the  cost  of  up  to  6  percentage  points  of  the 
interest  rate  on  mortgages  of  up  to  $67,500 
($90,000  in  some  areas).  The  government 
would  pay  buyers  the  difference  between 
say,  a  17  percent  mortgage  and  an  U  per- 
cent mortgage.  The  bill,  which  passed  by  an 
overwhelming  349  to  55,  would  cost  $1  bil- 
lion this  year. 

Some  buyers  would  get  help  from  the  bill, 
but  the  housing  Industry  would  be  the 
prime  beneficiary.  The  evidence?  To  get  the 
subsidy,  you  have  to  buy  a  newly-built 
home,  thus  providing  business  for  buUders. 
If  you  want  an  older  house,  you're  on  your 
own. 

The  House  bill  would  not  represent  a  re- 
versal of  national  policy,  but  merely  an- 
other extension  of  it.  Home  ownership's 
place  in  the  American  dream  is  so  proverbial 
as  to  be  a  cliche.  Two  out  of  every  three 
American  households  own  their  own 
homes— the  highest  rate  in  the  Western 
world.  One  renson  is  that  few  sectors  of  the 
U.S.  economy  have  been  more  assiduously 
subsidized  than  housing. 

Harvard  economist  Herman  Leonard 
points  out  that  the  postwar  boom  in  hous- 
ing construction  was  financed  largely  by 
guaranteed  Veterans  Administration  loans 
to  returning  soldiers.  The  Federal  Home  Ad- 
ministration has  provided  millions  more  In 
housing  aid.  Agencies  like  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association  (known  as 
Fannie  Mae)  and  the  Government  National 
Mortgage  Association  (Ginnle  Mae)  serve  to 
channel  funds  away  from  other  forms  of  in- 
vestment and  into  housing.  Mortgage  inter- 
est payments  are  deductible  from  federal 
taxes,  which  lowers  the  cost  of  owning  a 
home. 

Some  economists  blame  excessive  Invest- 
ment in  housing  for  the  stagnant  productiv- 
ity of  the  American  economy.  Martin  Feld- 
stein,  also  of  Harvard,  notes  that  in  the  mld- 
1060s,  about  50  percent  as  much  money  was 
invested  each  year  In  housing  as  in  business 
plant  and  equipment.  By  the  end  of  the 
1970s,  the  figure  was  around  75  percent. 
That,  he  says,  helps  to  explain  why  we  are 
losing  ground  to  our  international  competi- 
tors. 

But  It  Isn't  necessary  to  accept  Feldsteln's 
analysis  to  see  that  housing  shouldn't  get 
additional  government  aid.  The  housing  in- 
dustry is  not  exactly  unique  in  Its  suffering: 
The  recession  hurts  builders  l}ecause  it 
hurts  everyone.  Even  now,  housing  gets  con- 
siderably more  help  from  Washington  than 


most  other  industries.  The  issue  Is  not 
whether  the  Industry  deserves  help,  but 
whether  It  deserves  even  more  help. 

The  blame  for  the  housing  industry's 
plight  always  goes  to  high  interest  rates, 
which  in  turn  are  universally  blamed  on  the 
Reagan  administration's  budget  deficits. 
Some  people,  me  included,  have  their 
doubts  about  the  relation  between  deficits 
and  Interest  rates,  but  such  doubts  liave  not 
been  detected  in  Congress  among  either  Re- 
publicans or  Democrats.  And  if  the  deficit  Is 
the  ultimate  cause  of  the  slump.  It  makes  no 
sense  to  try  to  help  the  industry  with  a 
measure  that  will  increase  the  deficit. 

If  a  bill  is  enacted.  It  will  probably  take 
effect  Just  as  its  rationale  expires.  Housing 
starts  are  still  low,  but  they  have  risen  for 
five  consecutive  months— an  Increase  of 
more  than  10  percent.  Interest  rates  are 
steadily  falling.  By  the  time  these  mortgage 
subsidies  begin  to  go  out.  the  recession  may 
very  well  be  over. 

In  any  case,  it's  not  clear  why  the  housing 
industry  or  homebuyers  deserve  special  help 
during  a  recession.  Subsidies  to  mortgages 
aren't  free.  They  require  taxing  other  Im- 
portant industries  for  the  benefit  of  build- 
ers, and  taxing  renters  for  the  benefit  of 
homeowners.  But  why  should  the  auto  in- 
dustry, which  is  also  feeling  the  effect  of 
high  interest  rates,  have  to  pay  to  help 
builders?  Why  should  people  who  can't 
afford  to  buy  homes  for  themselves  (subsidy 
or  no)  be  forced  to  help  someone  else  buy 
one? 

This  Is  no  matter  of  social  Justice,  but 
simply  a  special  break  for  a  powerful  Inter- 
est group.  The  fact  that  the  Interest  group 
is  relatively  large  in  number  doesn't  make 
its  purtiose  any  more  noble. 

The  housing  industry  will  revive  when  the 
rest  of  the  economy  revives,  namely  when 
interest  rates  decline  to  tolerable  levels.  Its 
workers.  Investors,  and  customers  deserve 
no  special  exemption  from  hard  times,  espe- 
cially when  that  exemption  is  likely  to  make 
times  that  much  harder  for  everyone  else. 

[From  the  Miami  Herald.  May  28. 1982] 
Mortgagi  Mistakk 

High  interest  rates  are  decimating  the  na- 
tion's housing  industry.  No  doubt  alx>ut 
that.  In  spite  of  a  burgeoning  population, 
housing  starts  in  Florida  and  the  nation 
dropped  in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  to 
the  lowest  level  in  more  than  a  decade.  In 
1982*8  first  quarter  compared  with  1981's, 
national  housing  starts  plummeted  by  33 
percent,  to  192,596  from  288,231. 

High  interest  rates  are  to  blame.  Most 
working  couples  cannot  qualify  for  mort- 
gages with  payments  that  near  $1,000  per 
month.  And  the  decline  in  housing  construc- 
tion itself  contributes  to  rising  unemploy- 
ment among  normally  well-paid  skilled 
workers.  So  it's  easy  to  understand  why  Sen. 
Richard  Lugar.  the  Indiana  Republican, 
found  51  cosponsors  for  his  mortgage-inter- 
est subsidy  bill,  which  already  has  passed 
the  House. 

Nevertheless.  President  Reagan  is  correct 
and  his  Republican  brethren  in  the  Senate 
are  wrong  about  this  scheme  to  commit  $5 
billion  in  Federal  dollars  over  the  next  five 
years  to  subsidize  up  to  4  percentage  points 
of  mortgage  interest  for  buyers  of  new 
homes.  It  is  an  attempt  to  apply  an  Ace-ban- 
dage remedy  to  an  economy  that  is  dragging 
a  broken  leg.  It  won't  work,  and  it  likely 
would  produce  widespread  corruption  and 
other  evils  besides. 

It  is  Through  the  Looking  Glass  Logic  for 
the  Qovemment  to  work  against  its  own 


policy;  to  permit  high  interest  rates  to 
produce  recession  to  combat  Inflation.  To 
subsidize  those  rates  to  bail  out  one  indus- 
try, admittedly  a  critical  one,  is  counterpro- 
ductive and  would  set  a  dsiigerous  prece- 
dent. Like  automatic  cost-of-living  clauses  in 
union  contracts,  such  an  artifice  frustrates 
the  normal  market  reaction  that  Is  the 
foundation  of  Reaganomlcs. 

Further,  the  Lugar  plan  cannot  succeed 
even  in  Its  own  goajs  because  It  excludes  ex- 
isting housing,  focusing  wholly  on  new  con- 
struction. No  market  works  like  that.  It  Is 
disruptive  and  destmctive  to  subsidize  the 
purchase  of  new  homes  while  developers 
can't  sell  the  subdivision  or  condominium 
already  built,  and  while  families  can't  sell 
their  older  homes.  The  existing  inventory 
has  to  move  before  new  production  can  pro- 
ceed. 

Further.  $1  billion  in  direct  mortgage-in- 
terest subsidies  distributed  over  a  mere  six 
months  would  attract  the  worst  kind  of 
profiteering.  In  the  very  limited,  experi- 
enced Metro  Housing  Finance  Authority 
program,  it  developed  this  week  that  Ave 
builders  had  reserved  66  percent  of  the 
county's  $37.5  million  package.  Just  guess 
what  would  happen  with  the  overnight  cre- 
ation of  a  nationwide,  billion-dollar  freeble. 

No,  the  Lugar  bill  isn't  the  way  to  go. 
What  the  crucial  American  housing  Indus- 
try needs  is  a  stable  economy  anchored  by 
dependable  interest  rates  at  a  reasonable 
level.  And  that  can  be  achieved  only  by  re- 
ducing Federal  deficits,  not  adding  to  them 
as  this  program  would.  If  it  passes  the 
Senate,  this  well -motivated  but  badly  con- 
ceived measure  invites  a  Presidential  veto. 

[From  the  AtlanU  Journal,  May  14, 1982] 
Another  Subsidy  Monster 

It  is  incredible  that  Congress,  In  the  midst 
of  a  budget  stalemate,  deficits  of  more  than 
$100  billion  and  high  interest  rates,  would 
dare  to  consider  another  federal  give-away 
program  of  the  sort  that  caused  those  prob- 
lems in  the  first  place. 

The  House  has  passed  an  emergency 
measure  to  hand  $1  billion  In  home  mort- 
gage subsidies  to  the  flutterinc  hands  of  the 
homebuilding  industry. 

We  understand  that  the  housing  Industry 
is  among  the  hardest  hit  by  the  economic 
climate.  We  also  understand  that  support 
for  it  could  put  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  back  to  work. 

But  we  believe  measures  of  this  sort  will 
only  contribute  to  increases  in  interest 
rates,  thus  further  draining  the  Treasury  to 
make  up  the  difference  between  the  guaran- 
teed interest  rate  and  the  free-market  rate. 

Congressmen  should  also  know  by  now 
that  once  programs  of  this  sort  create  con- 
stituencies, they  are  almost  impossible  to 
eliminate. 

The  vote  on  the  mortgage  subsidy  plan 
was  349-55.  crossing  party  lines.  One  Imag- 
ines congressmen  thinking  of  such  a  plan  In 
this,  an  election  year,  and  being  seduced  by 
the  price  tag  of  'only"  $1  billion.  They 
forget  the  late  Everett  Dlrksen's  maxim:  "A 
billion  here,  a  billion  there  and  pretty  soon 
you're  talking  real  money." 

Leaving  aside  principle  and  looking  at  the 
bill's  specifics,  it  is  rife  with  problems.  First 
there  is  the  usual  problem  of  defining  who 
is  eligible  according  to  a  percentage  of  local 
median  income.  That  is  wide  open  to  poli- 
tics, favoritism  and  tinkering. 

There  are  also  insufficient  limits  to  pre- 
vent the  well-off,  who  could  buy  a  home  if 
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they  were  satisfied  with  today's  Interest 
rates,  from  capitalizing  on  this  handout. 

The  mortgage  subsidy  bill  is  not  a  Band- 
Aid  for  the  housing  industry  and  potential 
homeowners.  It  Is  a  giant  sponge,  a  deficit- 
maker  and  an  open  door  to  federal  subsidy 
of  all  housing  purchases. 

[From  the  Atlanta  Journal,  May  26, 1982] 
Ban  trx  Bailouts 

The  only  decision  Congress  could  make 
this  session  that  would  be  more  short-sight- 
ed and  irresponsible  than  completely  ignor- 
ing a  hundred-plus  billion  dollar  budget  def- 
icit is  to  increase  it  with  unnecessary  spend- 
ing. 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Senate  is  con- 
sidering with  a  IS  billion  mortgage-subsidy 
bailout  of  the  housing  Industry.  It  is,  as  Sen. 
William  Armstrong,  R-Colo.,  states  "a  horri- 
ble precedent"  that  "seriously  undermines 
the  credibility  of  congressional  Intentions  to 
restrain  federal  spending." 

In  and  of  Itself,  this  bailout  of  one  indus- 
try Is  dismaying.  But,  like  eating  peanuts 
and  potato  chips,  there's  no  stopping  at  one. 
Once  Congress  indicates  a  willingness  to 
protect  one  segment  of  the  economy,  repre- 
sentatives of  every  other  will  be  camped 
round-the-clock  on  Capitol  Hill  demanding 
equal  protection. 

What  possible  national  Interest  is  served 
by  increasing  demand  for  money  at  16  or  17 
percent?  Under  the  measure  before  the 
Senate,  the  mortgage  interest  subsidy  would 
be  for  families  with  Incomes  of  less  than 
$37,000  buying  homes  that  could  cost  up  to 
$77,000.  The  subsidy  would  be  4  percentage 
points  the  first  year,  dropping  by  three- 
quarters  of  a  point  each  year  thereafter. 

To  fund  the  program  to  subsidize  interest, 
the  federal  government  would  have  to 
borrow,  further  increasing  the  national 
debt  'The  government,  thus,  is  forcing  all 
taxpayers  to  pay  an  ever  Increasing  national 
debt  to  generate  money  for  home-buyers. 
And,  of  course,  the  money  it  diverts  to  sub- 
sidized mortgages  comes  at  the  expense  of 
other  sectors. 

This  is  an  absurd  program  that  favors  one 
Industry  at  the  expense  of  all  others.  We 
strongly  urge  the  President  to  veto  this 
measure  if  it  passes  and  we  strongly  urge 
Congress  to  get  alx>ut  the  business  of  reduc- 
ing the  budget  deficit  and  not  compounding 
It. 

[Prom  the  Tulsa  World,  May  15, 1083] 

BORHOWING  THE  BORROWED 

Congress  is  going  to  borrow  another  $1 
billion  to  subsidize  housing  loans  which  are 
scarce  because  the  government  already  is 
borrowing  so  much  money  that  there  Is 
little  left  for  housing  loans. 

Confused?  So  is  Congress. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  housing  Indus- 
try and  the  millions  of  families  wanting 
housing  are  In  a  desperate  situation.  Only  a 
small  percentage  of  families  can  now  afford 
median-level  new  housing,  mostly  because 
of  long-term  interest  rates  of  16  to  18  per- 
cent. 

This  is  because  the  federal  government 
has  been  nmning  huge  deficits  for  two  dec- 
ades and  borrowing  the  money  to  finance 
them  from  the  private  market. 

That  market  has  only  a  certain  amount  of 
money  to  lend;  the  greater  the  government 
demand  (at  whatever  rates  are  necessary  to 
obtain  it)  the  less  left  for  loans  for  housing 
and  other  consumer  needs. 

By  some  measures,  the  government  now 
borrows  half  of  all  the  money  available  for 


lending:  ^o  wonder  there  Is  a  scarcity  of 
long-term*  money  and  interest  rates  that 
Just  won't  go  down. 

A  blllioa  dollars  is  a  lot  of  money.  Accord- 
ing to  thaoptimlstlc  claims  of  those  pushing 
the  progikm,  it  will  result  in  the  building 
tuid  sale  of  130,000  houses.  Even  If  that 
figure  is  ^orrect,  the  effect  on  an  Industry 
that  neecB  to  build  2  million  units  a  year  to 
meet  denAnd  is  negligible. 

The  "billon  dollar  bailout"  is  a  crust  of 
bread  to  pi  starving  man  who  needs  three 
meals  a  day  to  regain  his  health. 

[Prom  tht  Tulsa  Dally  World,  June  7, 19831 
Housing  Politics 

Jane  Bryant  Quinn,  whose  column  ap- 
pears in  Ithe  World,  commented  during  a 
visit  to  TVlsa  that  congressmen  were  shift- 
ing from  supply-siders  to  July-slders.  The 
former  aavocated  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's supply-side  economic  theory.  The 
latter  believed  only  that  unless  the  nation's 
economy  showed  Improvement  by  July  they 
wouldn't  be  re-elected  In  November. 

As  July  approaches,  political  pragmatism 
is  swallowing  whatever  inclinations  Con- 
gress felt  toward  economic  theory  and  prin- 
ciple. Twf)  weeks  ago.  Congress  approved  a 
five-year  program  which  would  provide  $5 
billion  in  mortgage  subsidies  for  low-  and 
moderate-income  families. 

The  program  clearly  is  not  a  part  of  the 
administmtlon's  economic  recovery  package. 
The  only  rationale  for  the  vote:  the  percep- 
tion that  the  housing  cninch  will  be  a  vola- 
tile political  issue  in  the  fall. 

Were  housing  Just  another  campaign 
Issue,  there  would  not  be  the  sort  of  concern 
now  preWlent  on  Capitol  Hill.  But  home 
ownership  lies  at  the  heart  of  the  American 
dream.  IVo-thlrds  of  the  nation's  families 
own  their  own  homes.  And  until  recently, 
those  who  didn't  own  a  home  today  fully  ex- 
pected they  would  tomorrow. 

But  the  past  10  years  have  dealt  a  critical 
wound  ta  that  optimism.  Between  1973  and 
1981,  the  median  price  of  a  single-family 
home  mere  than  doubled.  In  1078,  the  cost 
of  a  $601000,  30-year  fixed-rate  mortgage 
was  $483]  per  month.  Today,  the  monthly 
payment!  would  be  $855  per  month.  Middle 
income  fimllles  can't  afford  to  buy  homes. 

The  nnrtgage  subsidy  profnm  Is  one 
more  sigi  that  Congress'  attention  Is  fo- 
cused more  on  July's  housing  market  than 
next  year's  budget  deficit. 

(Prom  ttie  Bangor  (Maine)  Daily  News,  May 
I  18. 1982] 

Editoiuals— All  trb  PxisiaKirr's  Mbm 

This  U  the  season  when  electioneering 
politiclads  work  feverishly  to  tear  down 
their  opponent's  campaign  platform  while 
simultaneously  constructing  their  own.  It  is 
hectic  wark,  and  sometimes,  regrettably,  in 
all  the  btstle,  they  wind  up  standing  on  the 
other  gut's  planks. 

A  couEie  of  weeks  ago.  Rep.  David  Emery 
lambasted  his  adversary.  Sen.  George 
MitchelU  for  being  an  unusually  chameleon- 
like polfticlan,  a  wild-spending  Democrat 
who  in  hese  austere  times  was  suffering 
from  "s|  lit  personality  .  .  .  (and)  political 
schlzoph  -enia." 

Mitchf  11,  it  seems,  was  guilty  of  overkill  in 
the  time  honored  political  gambit  of  trying 
to  be  al  things  to  all  people,  and  Emery 
wanted  t  lis  shortcoming  on  the  record. 

In  remarks  delivered  to  the  Maine  Repub- 
lican Stajte  Convention  May  1,  Emery  taunt- 
ed: "Wtiat  a  subsidy?  George  thinks  you 
ought  to  have  one  anyway.  Have  any  other 
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problems?  George  has  a  bill  that  will  fix 
them  all.' 

The  congressman  reminded  the  delegates 
that  "The  election  of  Ronald  Reagan  and 
George  Bush  was  a  repudiation  of  this  ap- 
proach, yet  some  people  Just  haven't  gotten 
the  message." 

Guess  who? 

Last  week.  It  appeared  that  the  Reagan- 
Bush  message!  had  become  one  of  the  most 
forgettable  in  the  history  of  modem  poll- 
tics.  When  a  tidy,  $1  billion  mortgage  assist- 
ance subsidy  program  came  to  a  vote  in  the 
House  last  week,  who  were  there  with  their 
hands  up  to  vote  in  favor  of  it  but  Rep. 
Olympia  Snowe  and  the  chief  deputy  GOP 
floor  whip,  Dsivid  Emery. 

The  bill  wotfld  use  federal  funds  to  offset 
as  much  as  6  percent  of  the  average  17  per- 
cent Interest  that  homebuyers  are  now 
paying  on  mortgage  loans. 

The  law  represented  a  real  plumb  for  poli- 
ticians, a  chuice  to  pander  to  a  constituency 
without  shouldering  any  responsibility  for 
the  consequences.  It  was  disappointing  that 
those  who  haVe  emphasized  their  economic 
purity  chose  this  opportunity  to  succumb  to 
temptation:  The  bill  is  the  first  major  new 
spending  program  to  pose  a  serious  threat 
to  the  Reagi^  economic  program.  One  pos- 
sible scenaro  Is  that  it  will  slither  through 
the  Senate  and  into  the  President's  lap.  He 
will  have  no  choice  but  to  veto  it.  Propo- 
nents will  b0  unable  to  muster  the  two- 
thirds  vote  to  override  the  veto  and  the 
matter  will  b«  dead,  except  that  bom-agaln 
savants  of  the  economic  restraint  will  be 
able  to  go  home  and  tell  their  home-buying 
constituency  how  they  tried  to  ball  them 
out. 

A  nice  piece!  of  work. 

The  only  things  that  aren't  served  are  the 
President  and  principle. 

It  brings  t(>  mind  a  question  posed  by 
Emery,  in  all  seriousness,  at  that  same  GOP 
convention: 

"Do  the  people  of  Maine  want  a  United 
States  Senator  who  voted  for  parts  of  the 
President's  recovery  program,  and  against 
other  parts,  tnd  who  now  is  seeking  to  rip 
that  very  program  to  shreds?" 

Heavens,  na 

[Prom  the  Arizona  Republic.  May  26. 1982] 
SuakiDizx  Home  Buyers? 

Everyone  niust  sympathize  with  the  hun- 
dreds of  thoisands  of  young  couples,  who 
dream  of  bu?ing  a  home  but  can't  afford 
to— not  at  today's  mortgage  rates,  which 
nm  to  about  ^6  percent. 

And  everyocie  must  sympathize  with  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  workers  In  the 
construction  and  building  materials  indus- 
tries, who  are  Jobless  as  a  result. 

However,  this  does  not  Justify  Sen.  Rich- 
ard Lugar's  bill  to  subsidize  home  buying  by 
subsidizing  mortgage  payments. 

Under  the  bill,  the  subsidy  would  amount 
to  four  percentage  points  the  first  year,  de- 
creasing by  ttiree-quarters  of  a  point  each 
year  after  that.  The  subsidy  would  be  limit- 
ed to  families  with  Incomes  of  $30,000  or 
less  and  would  apply  only  to  mortgages  of 
$67,500  or  less,  except  in  "high  cost  areas." 

In  those  areas,  so  designated  by  the  De- 
partment of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment, the  ln0me  celling  would  be  $37,000, 
and  the  mortgage  celling,  $77,00'> 

The  cost  t<i  the  government  would  be  $5 
billion  over  tl  le  next  five  years. 

Indiana  Republican,  says  the 


Lugar,  an 
bill  is  not  a  tkilout  for  the  housing  industry 


but  "a  Jobs  measure  aimed  at  helping  the 
entire  economy." 

That  same  argument  could  be  used  for  a 
bill  to  subsidize  the  purchase  of  automobiles 
or  farm  machinery  or  whatnot. 

In  fact,  if  the  Lugar  bill  becomes  law,  we 
can  expect  representatives  of  every  dis- 
tressed Industry  to  descend  on  Washington, 
demanding  a  subsidy  of  one  kind  or  another 
"to  create  Jobs." 

And  this  would  Just  make  a  bad  situation 
worse. 

The  reason  that  Interest  rates,  including 
mortgage  rates,  have  risen  to  chilling 
heights  is  the  huge  federal  deficit. 

Ladling  out  billions  of  dollars  in  subsidies 
will  simply  increase  the  deficit,  leading  to 
still  higher  rates. 

When  that  happens,  there  will  be  a 
demand  for  still  more  subsidies. 

A  bill  similar  to  Lugar's  has  already 
passed  the  House. 

President  Reagan  has  said  that,  if  the 
Senate  also  votes  a  subsidy  for  home  buyers, 
he  will  veto  it. 

That  will  take  some  courage,  but  he 
should. 

[Prom  the  Grand  Junction  Sentinel,  May 

28,  1982] 

Housing  Bailout 

Colorado  Sen.  Bill  Armstrong  is  raising  a 
ruckus  on  Capitol  Hill  about  a  $1  billion 
bailout  for  the  housing  industry.  We'd  like 
to  add  our  voice  to  the  ruckus. 

About  the  worst  thing  Congress  could  do 
at  a  time  when  Interest  rates  finally  appear 
ready  to  stop  defying  gravity  Is  to  begin 
passing  expensive  bailout  measures  like  the 
one  proposed  for  the  beleaguered  housing 
Industry.  That's  the  wrong  message  to  send 
Wall  Street. 

Nonetheless,  the  Senate  Thursday  over- 
whelmingly passed  the  special  bailout  for 
the  housing  Industry.  Earlier,  the  House 
passed  a  similar  measure,  thus  assuring  a 
likely  presidential  veto  of  the  bill. 

When  will  it  all  stop?  Will  the  next  bail- 
out be  provided  for  the  depressed  auto  in- 
dustry? How  about  a  bailout  for  the  savings 
and  loan  industry?  After  all,  some  500  thrift 
institutions  are  thought  to  be  In  danger  of 
going  belly  up  this  year.  And  how  about 
more  subsidies  for  agriculture?  Talk  about  a 
sector  of  the  economy  that's  really  hurting! 

Under  this  ill-conceived  measure,  prospec- 
tive home  buyers  who  are  priced  out  of  the 
market  because  of  18  percent  interest  rates 
could  have  their  mortgage  Interest  reduced 
by  up  to  6  percentage  points.  Congressmen 
are  crowing  that  the  bill  will  create  several 
thousand  new  Jobs  this  summer  and  give 
the  slump-ridden  housing  industry  a  much- 
needed  shot  in  the  arm. 

But  in  order  to  provide  that  $1  billion 
worth  of  mortgage  relief.  Congress  must  go 
out  and  borrow  more  money.  And  the  more 
government  borrows,  the  less  money  there 
Is  available  for  a  housing  contractor  to  build 
new  houses.  And  the  more  government  bor- 
rows, the  higher  the  Interest  rates  become, 
and  the  more  difficult  it  becomes  for  hous- 
ing contractors  to  sell  their  product. 

Even  though  he  was  on  the  short  end  of 
the  vote.  Armstrong  was  right  to  oppose 
this  bill. 

Perhaps  the  best  description  of  it  was  pro- 
vided by  House  Minority  Leader  Robert 
Michel:  "This  billion-dollar  bailout  has  all 
the  potential  of  becoming  another  of  our 
great  multlbiUlon  boondoggles." 

Michel  also  added  that  it  was  a  deceitful, 
"lousy  way  to  run  the  government."  It  sure 
Is. 


[Prom  the  Gazette  Telegraph,  May  IS. 

1982] 

Don't  Bail  Out  Housing 

The  slump  in  housing  construction  ex- 
tends from  the  timber  lands  of  Oregon  to 
the  real-estate  offices  outside  Boston,  and 
isn't  showing  signs  of  improvement.  As  a 
result,  we're  seeing  the  political  hysteria  of 
the  House  voting  to  pump  $1  billion  worth 
of  emergency  mortgage  subsidies  into  the 
depressed  U.S.  home  building  Industry. 

A  long-term  homebuying  bailout  Is  the 
talk  of  Washington,  with  Industry  officials 
pushing  for  congressional  relief  by  June  1. 

A  wide  variety  of  legislation  has  been  in- 
troduced in  response,  most  all  of  it  to  use 
the  taxing  and/or  borrowing  capacity  of  the 
government  to  subsidize  home  buyers,  sell- 
ers and  builders.  Some  of  the  same  Republi- 
can senators  who  claim  to  be  Intent  on  bal- 
ancing the  budget  are  behind  one  of  those 
budget-busting  bills,  for  $5  billion  in  mort- 
gage subsidies.  Some  old-time  Democratic 
pollticans  like  Rep.  Henry  Gonzalez  of 
Texas  have  another  scheme,  to  pump  $22.9 
billion  into  some  HUD  procrams  that  his- 
torically have  helped  a  relative  few. 

What  these  bills  typically  do  Is  Introduce 
complex  formulae  for  determining  which 
types  of  people  and  homes,  or  parts  of  the 
country,  get  the  gravy.  Underlying  the  in- 
tense lobbying  for  a  bailout  is  concern  over 
which  branch  of  the  housing  industry  will 
benefit  most  from  whatever's  approved:  the 
real  estate  agents,  the  builders  or  the  lend- 
ers. 

Loans  guaranteed  or  sponsored  by  the 
government  have  been  the  fastest-growing 
component  of  federal  borrowing  that  has 
crowded  most  of  us  out  of  the  lending 
market  over  the  past  five  years.  These 
loans,  of  which  mortgages  have  been  a 
major  part,  have  been  more  a  factor  in  the 
rise  of  interest  rates  than  has  the  federal 
budget.  Treasury  statistics  would  indicate. 
These  credit  obligations,  you  see,  are  called 
"off-budget  items"  and  aren't  even  figured 
into  that  $100  billion  deficit  figure  you  hear 
so  much  about  in  Washington  these  days. 
But  they  are  burdens  Just  the  same,  and  a 
primary  reason  why,  according  to  recent 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  figures; 
federally  related  borrowing  will  eat  up  90 
percent  of  the  country's  saving  pool  during 
the  current  fiscal  year. 

Such  consideration  led  The  Wall  Street 
Journal  to  observe  last  November  that  the 
time  had  come  to  reconsider  the  widespread 
expectations  of  home  ownership  that  it  said 
had  been  Instilled  by  the  mortgage  pro- 
granu  of  the  New  Deal.  It  (xx:urs  to  us  that, 
lowered  Inflation  and  rising  Interest  rates 
having  popped  real  estate's  balloon,  a  re- 
evaluation  is  in  order  of  the  types  and 
amounts  of  housing  our  capital  markets  can 
support.  Economic  constraints  may  be  forc- 
ing us  into  high-density  living  that  many 
other  civilizations  have  grown  accustomed 
to,  but  which  local  zoning  authorities  in  this 
country  resist.  It  may  be  the  case  that 
either  those  restrictions  change  or  we're 
going  to  be  faced  with  a  choice  of  no  hous- 
ing or  no  money  available  for  the  rest  of  the 
economy. 

In  the  midst  of  this  larger  crisis,  the 
Reagan  administration  is  thankfully  resist- 
ing most  of  the  housing  bailout  schemes.  It 
has  stated  a  preference  for  relaxing  regula- 
tions that  hamper  the  housing  Industry.  In- 
cluded in  Its  proposals,  however,  is  some  ex- 
pansion of  the  loans  that  are  part  of  our 
current  problem. 

The  instrument  best  able  to  respond  to 
changing  economic  and  social  conditions  is 


the  free  marketplace.  Given  an  opportunity, 
it  will  eventually  find  the  desired  amount  of 
housing,  relative  to  other  scarce  goods.  Per- 
petuating past  subsidy  mistakes  will  only 
delay  that  happening. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News. 
Apr.  27.  1982] 

Bailout 

Despite  White  House  opposition  and 
budget  deficit  projections  that  seem  to  get 
bigger  every  day,  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee wants  the  government  to  spend  $5 
billion  to  bail  out  the  ailing  housing  indus- 
try. 

The  committee  voted  IS  to  1  the  other  day 
to  subsidize  interest  rates  on  new  home 
mortgages  by  up  to  S  percent  for  five  years. 

Not  everyone  could  get  the  subsidy. 
Pamlly  income  would  have  to  be  under 
$30,000  a  year  and  the  mortgage  not  more 
than  $67,500,  except  in  high-cost  areas 
where  the  figures  could  be  raised  to  $37,000 
and  $77,625,  respectively. 

Members  of  Congress  Just  can't  seem  to 
get  rid  of  the  notion  that  the  way  to  ciu%  a 
problem  is  to  throw  taxpayers'  money  at  it. 

Instead  of  doing  something  to  get  Interest 
rates  down  so  everyone  could  benefit,  the 
banking  committee  wants  to  subsidize  a 
narrow  range  of  borrowers.  Subsidizing  in- 
terest rates  is  a  prescription  for  keeping 
them  high,  not  getting  them  down. 

If  the  banking  committee  is  interested  In 
getting  interest  rates  lower,  it  ought  to  be 
trying  to  reduce  the  federal  deficit,  not  in- 
crease it. 

[Prom  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain  News, 

May  27, 1982] 

Housing  Bailout 

Of  all  the  elements  of  the  American 
dream,  perhaps  none  is  more  enduring  than 
home  ownership.  It's  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  congressional  resistance  to  new 
spending  programs  seems  to  be  breaking 
down  on  exactly  that  issue— namely,  on 
whether  to  ball  out  the  housing  Industry  by 
subsidizing  mortgage  Interest  rates. 

No  matter  what  decision  Is  taken.  Colorad- 
ans  can  take  heart  from  the  fact  that  Sen. 
William  Armstrong  has  led  the  fight  against 
such  subsidies.  He  points  out.  rightly,  that 
the  malaise  of  the  housing  Industry  Is 
hardly  unique.  Farmers  also  are  hurting,  as 
are  thrift  institutions,  auto  dealers  and  a 
host  of  other  groups.  It  is  Illogical  to  subsi- 
dize Just  one  group,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
subsidize  all. 

Instead  of  attacking  the  recession's  symp- 
toms. Armstrong  says.  Congress  should 
taclele  its  causes,  such  as  government  defi- 
cits. Interest  rate  subsidies  may  be  under- 
standable, but  they  would  also  be  a  shame. 

[Prom  the  Oklahoma  City  Times,  May  26. 
1982] 

Home  Cohstructioh 
Spurring  new  home  construction  with  an 
injection  of  federal  subsidy  money  presents 
a  tempting  antirecessionary  remedy  for 
Congressmen  in  this  election  year.  They  see 
It  as  coming  to  the  rescue  of  an  ailing  indus- 
try that  is  as  basic  to  the  nation's  economy 
as  automobiles  and  at  the  same  time  help- 
ing hundreds  of  thousands  of  would-be 
home  buyers  who  have  been  priced  out  of 
the  market.  Even  with  the  obvious  political 
Incentives,  the  congressman's  good  Inten- 
tions cannot  be  denied.  Nevertheless,  pro- 
posals moving  through  Congress  are  bad 
legislation  both  pragmatically  and  on  princi- 
ple. The  estimated  1  billion  dollar  cost  to 
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the  Kovemment  for  this  year  would  be  the 
wrons  move  at  a  time  Congren  and  the  ad- 
mlntetratlon  are  struggling  to  hold  down  the 
site  of  the  deficit  in  the  proposed  FY  83 
budget  Moreover,  it  would  be  singling  out 
one  Industry  for  special  government  atten- 
tion whereas  many  others  also  are  having  to 
cope  with  high  Interest  rates.  The  Senate  is 
debating  a  proposal  that  the  author.  Sena- 
tor Richard  Lugar,  Republican  from  Indi- 
ana, who  otherwise  supports  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  programs.  Is  calling  "an 
emergency  Jobs  bill".  It  will  provide  one  bil- 
lion dollars  to  help  low  and  moderate 
Income  families  buy  some  400.000  new 
homes  this  year  by  reducing  their  mortgage 
interest  rates.  The  bill  authorizes  five  bil- 
lion dollars  over  five  years  with  the  rest  sub- 
ject to  annual  appropriation.  Lugar  says  the 
program  will  provide  employment  this 
summer  for  300,000  worlters  in  the  building 
trade  and  400,000  in  related  manufacturing 
industries.  He  claims  It  would  thus  create 
2.5  billion  dollars  in  tax  revenues  for  the 
government  The  House  already  has  ap- 
proved a  similar  measure  with  the  support 
of  all  six  Oklahoma  members.  It  would  sub- 
sidise mortgages  for  buyers  with  incomes 
below  130%  of  the  median  income  of  the 
area  In  which  they  live.  The  buyers  would 
have  to  contribute  at  least  25  percent  of 
their  income  towards  the  monthly  mortgage 
payments.  Calling  it  a  program  to  get  the 
economy  moving  while  helping  thousands  of 
families  make  it  sound  attractive,  but  as 
President  Reagan  has  noted,  a  better  way  to 
accomplish  this  Is  a  broad-based  economic 
recovery.  Despite  all  the  gloom  in  the  eco- 
nomic news,  expert  -business  forecasters 
keep  insisting  recovery  is  imminent.  Ana- 
lysts note  that  while  the  government's  com- 
posite index  of  a  docen  economic  Indicators 
continue  to  slide,  certain  of  the  indicators 
that  usually  anticipate  .a  turning  point  early 
have  been  rising.  One  of  these  is  an  increase 
in  building  permits  considered  a  more  accu- 
rate barometer  that  housing  starts  have 
been  falling.  Senator  Biu.  AiufSTRONG.  Re- 
publican from  Colorado,  has  deplored  the 
"horrible  precedent"  the  mortgage  subsidy 
bill  would  set  and  said  it  would  "undermine 
the  credibility  of  Congressional  Intentions 
to  reduce  federal  spending".  And  that  credi- 
bility is  the  key  to  bringing  down  those  in- 
terest rates  that  have  slowed  recovery. 

[From  the  Wilmington  News-Journal.  June 
3. 1982] 

CONORKSSIOM AI.  BAILOUT 

Soon  another  Congressional  bailout  will 
be  before  the  President.  He  has  already  said 
he  wUl  veto  efforts  to  reduce  interest  rates 
artificially  as  a  way  to  stimulate  housing. 
Mr.  Reagan  should  stick  to  this  promise. 
The  country's  economic  woes  cannot  be 
solved  by  a  series  of  giveaways  to  those 
whose  speculative  business  investments 
have  gone  sour.  Clearly  millions  of  people 
are  affected  by  the  high  Interest  rates  that 
stifle  home  purchases,  but  their  lot  will  not 
be  improved  by  simply  transferring  money 
from  one  pocket  to  another.  Somebody— ev- 
erybody—is  going  to  have  to  pay. 

[From  the  Odessa  American.  June  2, 1982] 
SBiAToa  Takxs  Risk  With  His  SntAnoT 
Recently  Sen.  William  Armstrong  slowed 
down  the  legislative  wheels  of  the  Senate  to 
protest  the  tax  breaks  his  colleagues  award- 
ed themselves.  He  has  slowed  the  wheels 
again.  spedflcaUy  by  stalling  a  16.3  blUion 
emergency  appropriation  to  delay  and  per- 
haps ultimately  defeat  a  $1  billion  program 


to  subsidize  mortgage  Interest  rates  on 
housing. 

Opponents  of  the  Senator's  parliamentary 
tactics  hovl  that  failure  to  pass  the  emer- 
gency app  roprlation  will  cause  money  prob- 
lems, Incli  idlng  possibly  a  cutoff  of  funds  to 
various  federal  programs.  But  if  this  should 
happen,  so  be  It.  Such  consequences  might 
finally  shock  Congress  into  considering  the 
gravity  of  its  spendthrift  habits. 

The  prat>osed  housing  subsidy  is  a  case  in 
point  Agiinst  Armstrong's  effort  to  delay 
its  consideration,  the  measure  has  strong 
support  in  the  Senate.  Many  Republicans 
who  should  know  better,  or  who  should  per- 
haps have  more  scruples,  defend  the  subsidy 
in  terms  ttiat  bring  approving  smiles  to  the 
lips  of  mogt  liberal  Democrats. 

Of  course  it  woiild  be  nice  If  people  could 
pay  lower  rates  for  housing.  Also  it  would  be 
nice  if  we  could  all  own  mansions  and  eat 
caviar  onoe  a  day.  But  the  boundless  extent 
of  human  wants  must  always  collide  with 
hiunan  mtans  to  provide  them. 

For  the  sake  of  political  expediency  Con- 
gress for  years  has  encouraged  the  infantile 
fantasy  o(  Instant  and  unlimited  gratifica- 
tion. Now  with  enormous  bills  coming  due. 
children's  fantasies  must  yield  to  financial 
reality. 

Armstrong  may  lose  some  popularity 
among  some  of  his  self-seeking  colleagues 
for  the  inconvenience  he  has  caused  them, 
and  he  ifo  doubt  will  lose  support  from 
those  voters  who  still  cling  to  belief  in 
Santa  Claps  and  the  Big  Rock  Candy  Moun- 
tain. Bus  he  earns  succeeding  gratitude 
from  the  many  thoughtful  Americans  who 
know  full  well  that  for  a  nation  spending  as 
If  there  were  no  tomorrow,  there  Indeed 
may  be  no  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AtlMSTRONO.  Mr.  President, 
the  subady  contained  in  this  supple- 
mental appropriation  bill  is  opposed 
not  only[by  many  newspapers  and  the 
NFIB  aAd  by  the  realtors  and  many 
thoughtful  Americans:  it  Is  also  op- 
posed bj^  the  President,  who.  I  believe. 
wiU  vet*  it.  I  think  that  is  a  good 
reason  for  my  colleagues  to  vote 
against  sot  only  the  subsidy  provision 
that  will  come  before  us  as  an  amend- 
ment li'i  disagreement  but  the  entire 
conf  ereiice  report. 

TFTET.n.   Mr.   President.   I 
le  absence  of  a  quorum. 

ilDINO   OFFICER.   The 
call  the  roU. 

listant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
call  the  roll. 

rOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimdus  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoium  call  be  rescinded. 

The  FRE8IDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hatfielo).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered£rhe  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LVGAR.  I  deeply  appreciate  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee taking  the  chair  so  that  I  might 
respondlin  this  timely  sequence  to  the 
very  thpughtful  and  important  com- 
not  only  the  emergency  sup- 
appropriations  bill  but. 
;ifically.  the  housing  compo- 
nent of  that  legislation. 

During  the  course  of  that  debate, 
my  distkiguished  colleague  from  Colo- 
rado has  pointed  to  features  of  the 
housing!  component   which    now   re- 
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fleets  the  compromise  struck  in  con- 
ference comi)iittee. 

Let  me  touch  upon  some  of  those  as- 
pects. Some  are  open  to  interpreta- 
tion, but  some  he  has  asserted  I  think 
with  accuracy.  I  simply  stipulate  for 
the  record  that  our  understanding  is 
that  the  assistance  would  be  open  to 
those  with  the  maximum  income  of 
$37,000.  Our  intent  was  to  point  that 
toward  a  limit  of  $30,000  a  year. 
During  the  course  of  debate  in  the 
Senate  and  the  conference  committee, 
and  due  to  the  very  high  levels  of 
housing  coste  in  some  portions  of  the 
country,  in  0rder  to  make  this  assist- 
ance available  to  truly  all  Americans 
in  all  50  States,  additional  possibilities 
are  open. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  as- 
serted that  jthis  would  make  84  per- 
cent of  all  American  families  eligible 
for  the  sufapidy.  I  have  no  way  of 
Icnowing  whether  that  high  a  percent- 
age of  Americans  are  included,  but.  if 
so,  I  say  to  my  colleague  for  Colorado 
and  for  the  record  that  most  surveys 
of  new  housing  now  point  out  that  less 
than  1  in  10  Americans  have  adequate 
income  to  buy  a  new  home  or  to  pay 
the  interest  rates  that  would  be 
charged  on  Aoney  presently. 

In  short,  one  reason  for  consider- 
ation of  thU  as  an  emergency  is  that 
so  few  Americans  are  in  the  home- 
buying  market:  that  demand  for  new 
single-family  houses  has  dried  up  in  an 
unparalleled  fashion.  It  is  truly  an 
emergency  i^ecognized  by  all  Senators, 
those  who  ifavor  the  legislation  and 
those  who  oppose  it. 

The  foundation  for  our  bill  came  in 
a  survey  made  by  the  national  forest 
products  people.  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search, Roqert  Tieder.  director,  who 
tried  to  find!  out  how  many  Americans 
conceivably  might  buy  a  house  in  this 
particular  vear.  They  found  that 
roughly  onejthlrd  of  all  Americans  will 
consic'.er  a  n^ve  of  location  during  this 
year.  Approximately  11  to  12  percent 
were  seriouisly  involved  in  thinking 
about  such  a  move,  seriously  because 
of  Job  chafes,  because  of  need  in 
many  cases  i  to  find  work  in  areas  of 
the  countn^  that  seem  to  be  more 
prosperous  than  the  ones  in  which 
they  are  livi  ng  presently,  or  because  of 
young  peoile  coming  from  school, 
coming  froii  the  service,  having  the 
changes  of  plans  that  are  usual  for 
young  people. 

In  any  event,  11  to  12  percent  of  all 
American  families  were  seriously 
thinking  of  Jhome  buying.  The  Market 
Opinion  Research  survey  indicated 
that  at  interest  rates  of  16  percent  and 
above  that  percentage  tails  off  to 
almost  nothing  at  all:  there  is  almost 
no  activity  aside  from  those  Americans 
who  are  veiy  wealthly,  who  have  sub- 
stantial me|ms,  who  often  pay  cash, 
who  simply;  because  they  are  well  off, 
are  able  to  move  and  do  what  they 
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want  to  do.  quite  apart  from  the  inter- 
est rates  or  cost  of  housing  in  this 
country.  That  is  a  very  limited 
number,  but  that  is  essentially  the 
housing  market  in  this  coimtry  now. 

This  is  why  I  was  astonished  to  read 
some  time  ago  the  analysis  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  somehow  or  other  the  legislation 
we  were  considering  would  cause  a 
substitution;  that  there  are  people 
that  are  going  to  buy  all  of  these 
houses  somewhere  out  there  in  Amer- 
ica who  would  simply  use  the  formula 
provided  by  this  appropriations  sup- 
plement bill  and  would  substitute  in 
that  respect.  How  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  ever  reached 
such  a  conclusion  is,  I  suppose,  beside 
the  point.  It  simply  is  an  invalid  con- 
clusion. There  is  no  substitution. 
There  is  no  activity.  Without  this  leg- 
islation there  is  not  going  to  be  any  ac- 
tivity. That  is  the  thought  that  must 
dawn  in  the  minds  of  Senators,  mem- 
bers of  the  OMB.  and  others.  We  are 
talking  about  whether  or  not  we  are 
going  to  have  a  building  season  this 
year.  That  is  the  question. 

Some  Senators  may  honestly  feel, 
and  perhaps  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do is  among  them,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
one  building  season  is  one  of  those 
things,  that  you  sort  of  let  them  go; 
whether  the  houses  get  built  or  the 
people  can  buy  them,  whether  in  fact 
there  is  any  activity  going  on  simply  is 
one  of  the  sad  facts  of  the  economy, 
and  as  a  discipline,  as  a  lesson  to  all  of 
us,  as  a  spur  for  interest  rates  to  come 
down,  as  a  spur  for  the  total  economy 
to  get  well,  it  is  too  bad  that  no  houses 
were  built,  so  to  speak,  but  that  is  the 
way  it  goes. 

Now,  that  is  not  going  to  work.  The 
American  public  is  not  going  to  stand 
still  for  this  body  or  the  other  body  or 
for  this  Government  as  a  whole  simply 
to  consign  the  homebulldlng  industry 
to  the  dustbin  for  the  season  of  1982 
and  chalk  this  one  up  as  Just  a  dead 
loss. 

This  is  the  reason  this  legislation  in 
one  form  or  another  has  now  passed 
both  Houses  in  various  forms  by  very 
substantial  majorities.  It  came 
through  the  Senate  by  a  two-thirds 
majority  on  three  different  occasions 
not  too  long  ago.  It  apparently  has 
been  passing  regularly  In  the  House, 
and  for  good  reasons.  Members  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  as  they  visit  with 
constituents,  realize  people  back  home 
see  people  who  want  houses  buUt  this 
year,  not  In  the  hereafter,  not  with 
some  promise  down  the  trail. 

If  this  were  simply  a  question  of  one 
Senator's  assertion  and  with  every- 
body else  taking  different  points  of 
view,  that  would  be  one  thing,  but  let 
me  Just  cite  articles  within  the  past  10 
days  In  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  In  which  people 
make  these  sorts  of  assertions.  In  the 
Outlook  column  of  the  Wall  Street 


Journal  of  June  14,  1982.  the  begin- 
ning sentence  Is  "Recession  Is  ending 
but  not  with  bang" 

There  are  growing  indications  that  the  re- 
cession Is  ending.  Most  analysts  look  for  an 
unusually  weak  recovery — so  weak.  In  fact, 
that  some  businessmen  will  find  it  hard  to 
believe  that  the  slump  has  actually  ended. 

Current  conditions  obviously  provide  little 
reason  for  cheer.  Recessions,  after  all.  end 
when  the  economy  reaches  its  lowest  point. 
Leonard  H.  Lempert  of  North  Egremont, 
Mass.,  a  long-time  student  of  business 
cycles,  thinks  the  media  take  much  too 
gloomy  a  view  of  the  situation.  "What  do 
they  expect  at  the  bottom  of  a  recession,  a 
boom?"  he  asks. 

The  column  goes  on  to  point  out 
that  conceivably  there  is  a  recovery 
going  on  but  that  it  is  one  that  will  be 
very,  very  difficult  to  find,  even  If  one 
looks  awfully  hard  at  It.  With  regard 
to  housing,  why.  absolutely  nothing  Is 
going  on  at  all. 

We  find  in  the  Washington  Post  on 
Saturday.  June  19.  a  leading  editorial. 
"Back  on  the  Demand  Side." 

There  was  bad  news  from  the  supply  side 
of  the  economy  the  other  day.  A  Commerce 
Department  survey  revealed  that  business- 
men have  been  cutting  back  sharply  on 
their  plans  for  buying  new  plants  and  equip- 
ment. Businesses  now  plan  to  spend  about 
2.4  percent  less— after  adjusting  for  infla- 
tion—for investment  than  they  did  a  year 
ago.  and  many  analysts  think  that  forecast 
is  optimistic 

From  a  supply-sider's  perspective,  this  is 
pretty  ungrateful  behavior  by  the  business 
sector.  The  whole  idea  behind  last  year's 
massive  tax  cut  was  that  it  would  unleash 
incentives  for  productive  work  and  saving. 

That  was  the  tale  last  week  of  the 
cutback  in  capital  spending,  even  In 
real  terms,  by  2.4  percent. 

In  the  Saturday  Washington  Post,  in 
the  news  columns.  I  was  astonished  to 
find  two  items  with  rather  telltale 
signs,  and  one  was  on  the  front  page. 
The  headline  is  "Regan  Sees  Interest 
Rates  Up.  With  Policy  Change  Possi- 
ble." It  was  written  by  John  M.  Berry, 
who  begins: 

Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T.  Regan,  pre- 
dicting that  Interest  rates  are  headed 
higher,  yesterday  revealed  that  the  Reagan 
administration  has  begun  a  study  of  ways  to 
change  Its  economic  policies  if  the  high 
rates  short^lrcult  the  expected  economic  re- 
covery. 

"I  don't  think  I'U  talk  about . . .  what  our 
specific  plans  are,  but  obviously  these  are 
questions  that  we  have  addressed  to  our- 
selves over  the  put  three  months.  We  are 
trying  to  come  up  with  solutions,"  Regan 
said  during  an  interview  at  the  Washington 
Post. 

"If  interest  rates  don't  come  down  rather 
quickly,  [and]  unemployment  hangs  high, 
the  obvious  course  of  action  [that]  would  be 
demanded,  at  least,  from  us  by  the  Congress 
would  be,  do  something,  don't  Just  stand 
there,"  he  continued. 

Secretary  Regan  is  absolutely  right. 
How  one  could  anticipate  that  Con- 
gress would  simply  stand  there  while 
sii^is  all  around  pointed  toward  fur- 
ther difficulty,  a  recovery  that  one 
could  not  discover,  for  example,  a  de- 


cline In  the  rate  of  Investment  by  busi- 
ness people— of  course.  Congress  Is  not 
going  to  stand  there. 

The  whole  point  of  this  activity  with 
regard  to  housing  stimulus  was  to 
fashion  a  responsibility  program  by 
Congress,  consistent  with  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  calling  for,  which  would  not  do 
violence  to  either  his  budgetary  plans 
or  his  fiscal  plans; 

Both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Members  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
read  the  same  paper,  so  what  I  reveal 
from  page  A-3  of  the  Washington  Post 
would  not  be  shocking  to  anyone.  But 
Bill  Peterson  of  the  Washington  Post 
writes: 

White  House  political  director  Edward  J. 
Rollings  told  Republican  Pariy  leaders  yes- 
terday that  they  shouldn't  count  on  the 
economy  to  Improve  before  the  November 
elections. 

"We  can't  let  ourselves  get  trapped  Into  a 
false  sense  of  expectation,"  Rollins  said  in  a 
speech  to  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee. "We're  still  going  to  be  facing  high  un- 
employment and  high  Interest  rates  in  No- 
vember." 

YAx.  Rollins  Is  probably  right— unless 
Congress  has  the  good  sense  to  move 
to  do  something  about  It. 

I  have  listened  to  Senators  for  whom 
I  have  very  great  respect  argue  that 
the  budget  process  would  bring  us  to  a 
point  at  which  Wall  Street— various 
persons  whom  that  term  conjures  up. 
who  have  responsibility  for  invest- 
ment—puts our  country  into  a  hi^jpier 
mood. 

The  claim  was  made  not  long  ago.  In 
debating  the  budget,  that  If  we  passed 
a  sound  budget.  If  we  got  on  with  It 
and  sent  signals  to  Wall  Street,  Inter- 
est rates  would  come  down.  Indeed, 
the  distinguished  Seiuitor  from  Colo- 
rado clrcxilated  letters  and  asked  unan- 
imous consent  that  they  may  be  part 
of  the  RccoRO.  and  much  of  the  mate- 
rial he  asked  today  to  be  made  part  of 
the  Record  was  made  part  of  the 
RscoRO.  They  suggested  that  interest 
rates  might  come  down.  That  would 
have  been  a  startling  change  In  the 
short-term  rates,  and  all  of  us  pray 
that  that  might  occur. 

But  now  where  are  we,  on  this 
Monday,  June  21.  The  budget  has 
been  passed  by  both  Houses  and  has 
gone  through  the  conference  commit- 
tee, and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
says  that  the  tendency  Is  for  Interest 
rates  to  go  up,  not  down:  not  down  the 
4  percent,  through  some  drama  of  con- 
fidence In  the  budget,  but  up. 

They  are  going  up  fundamentally, 
because  the  dilemma  we  have  In  this 
country  is  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's revenues  have  fallen  out  of 
bed.  We  are  In  the  process  of  control- 
ling spending.  I  voted  for  that;  most 
Members  voted  for  that. 

What  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  catmot  mandate  are 
revenues.  There  Is  no  way  to  legislate 
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people  into  Jobs  that  can  stay  there 
and  produce,  by  ripple  effect,  more 
income  taxes,  more  profits  for  compa- 
nies that  might  put  more  revenue  into 
the  coffers,  and  lower  deficits  by 
bringing  up  the  revenue  side. 

What  we  have  been  trying  to  talk 
about,  trying  to  get  through  to  people, 
is  that  the  housing  stimulus  bill  brings 
people  back  to  work;  it  revives  busi- 
nesses that  pay  taxes:  it  produces  reve- 
nues. 

I.  for  one.  am  profoundly  disturbed 
to  read  criticism  from  OMB  people— 
who  should  know,  if  anyone  does— 
that  suggest  that  we  are  literally 
throwing  money  at  problems  in  the 
classic  bailout  subsidy,  budget  busting 
style. 

I  was  constrained  to  write  to  my  col- 
leagues last  Friday,  after  David  Stock- 
man, the  Director  of  OMB.  had  writ- 
ten to  all  of  us  and  suggested,  in  rhet- 
oric that  reminded  me  of  the  type  of 
oration  one  might  find  on  the  political 
stump,  but  not  in  terms  of  fiscal  analy- 
sis by  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  that  we  were  still  involved  in 
budget  busting,  still  going  through  the 
tracers  in  bailout— terms  that  I  pre- 
sume strike  fear  into  the  hearts  of  all 
Americans,  and  should,  if  they  were 
true. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
pointed  out.  defensively  and  preemp- 
tively, that,  technically,  this  is  not 
budget  busting  at  all.  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly be,  since  both  Houses  included 
the  housing  stimulus  in  their  budgets, 
and  so  did  the  Housing  Committee. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
commended  the  work  of  the  Senate  on 
the  budget,  which  included  the  hous- 
ing stimulus  at  that  very  point. 

It  is  hardly  a  bailout  of  home 
buying.  Families  receive  money,  but 
they  must  pay  it  back.  There  has  been 
quite  a  glossing  over  of  this  payback 
idea.  Let  me  describe  it.  so  that  all 
Senators  may  understand. 

It  is  true  that,  in  the  extreme  case,  a 
family  might  receive  a  subsidy  which, 
in  this  case,  is  a  4  percent  interest-free 
loan— that  is.  an  interest-free  loan  up 
to  4  precent  of  the  interest  on  a  mort- 
gage—and that  .might  amount  to 
$2,400,  in  the  extreme  case.  A  family 
might  receive  $2,400  in  a  year.  But  at 
the  time  the  house  is  resold,  at  the 
time  that  mortgage  is  refinanced,  that 
$2,400  must  be  repaid  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

That  is  what  is  known  as  recapture— 
the  second  trust  notes,  an  amount 
owed  to  the  Federal  Government,  is 
up  front,  well  known  to  the  home 
buyer,  well  known  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, well  known  to  the  banker. 
No  missing  of  that  oblii^tion. 

That  is  not  a  subsidy  in  which 
money  is  simply  given  to  someone 
willy-nilly  to  stimulate  the  economy, 
and  that  is  what  the  vast  number  of 
editorial  writers  around  the  country 
may  have  thought  from  listening  to 
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OMB  or  to  critics  of  the  plan  or  those 
who  siinply  did  not  understand  or  did 
not  wAnt  to  understand  the  proposi- 
tion. 

It  is  one  thing  to  give  somebody 
money  It  is  another  thing  to  lend  the 
moneyi  and  ask  for  repayment  and,  in 
effect,  ihave  a  second  trust  note  there 
that  indicates  that  you  owe  the  Feder- 
al Government  that  sum  of  money. 

That  Is  the  point,  Mr.  President.  We 
have  a  recapture  provision.  And  why 
do  we  believe  that  it  is  going  to  work? 
It  is  lirgely  because  we  have  30-year 
mortgages  at  regular  rates  of  interest, 
or  the  FHA  rate  that  families  could 
borrowl  imder  those  terms.  That  is  at 
least  pi  15V^-percent  niortgage,  or 
maybe  higher  than  that.  As  soon  as 
mortgage  rates  come  down  during  this 
5-year j  period  of  time  families  are 
going  no  refinance.  They  are  not  going 
to  deliberately  push  25  years  more  off 
financmg  out  at  ISV^-plus  interest 
rates.  They  are  going  to  refinance.  At 
that  point  they  repay. 

This  {is  as  clearly  an  emergency  one- 
shot  alfalr  dealing  with  this  building 
season  with  recapture  provisions,  with 
revenues  coming  in  immediately  into 
the  Pfcderal  Government  from  the 
taxes  inld  by  those  employed. 

Mr.  [President.  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred I  the  version  that  passed  the 
Senate^  as  a  Jobs  bill.  In  my  Judgment, 
it  would  have  provided  over  700,000 
jobs  iri  this  building  season  and  that 
now  means  the  next  3  or  4  months. 
The  compromise  that  has  been  made 
appeal^  to  curtail  that  possibility 
down  tb  about  500,000  new  Jobs. 

lave  never  contended  that  that 
)lve  the  recession  all  by  itself 
ite  the  unemployment  prob- 
;he  coimtry,  but.  Mr.  President, 
limply  say  this  is  the  only  piece 
of  antirecession  legislation  that  is 
before  i  us.  Some  have  predicted  it  is 
the  o«ly  one  that  is  likely  to  get 
before  us.  It  is  before  us  only  because 
it  is  attached  to  this  appropriation 
emergency  bill  that  has  to  receive  the 
consideration  of  both  the  House  of 
Repreientatives  and  the  Senate  but 
because  of  its  emergency  features  may 
in  fact!  be  passed  and  may  be  signed  so 
that  the  building  season  might  com- 
mence] To  push  this  on  any  further  is 
to  eliminate  the  possibility  of  those 
houses  being  built  simply  because  of 
the  tin^eframe  of  the  problem. 

I  thitik  we  all  know  that.  This  is  why 
most  of  us  have  been  sympathetic  to 
it.        I 

We  come  down  to  the  simple  fact 
that  t^e  President  In  my  Judgment 
duringg  this  week  or  during  some  week 
not  to^  long  from  now  is  going  to  look 
around  the  room  at  his  advisers  that 
will  Intlude  OMB  and  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  In  fact,  the  Secretary  tends 
to  indicate  in  his  interview  the  Presi- 
dent niay  have  already  started  to  look: 
the  Sejcretary  may  already  have  start- 
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ed  to  respond.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
plans  are  In  the  mind  of  the  Secretary. 

But  let  jne  Just  offer  as  a  thought 
that  the  Ijairly  straightforward  hous- 
ing stimulus  legislation  we  have  now 
passed  in  l^th  Houses,  under  all  sorts 
ices.  with  recapture  pro- 
hln  our  Judgment  at  least 
f  new  income  is  coming  in 
ar  offsetting  whatever  the 
outlays  are.  far  out 
beyond  that,  that  this  is  clearly  the 
most  conservative,  the  most  well 
drawn,  the  most  tightly  constrained 
piece  of  aiitirecession  legislation  that 
we  are  likely  to  see. 

The  altebiatives  do,  in  fact,  become 
rather  mii^dboggling,  and  they  are  not 
imknown  to  the  President,  his  Cabi- 
net, OMB.  and  all  of  us.  Those  of  us 
who  truly  ibelieve  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  are  on  the  right  course,  that 
the  budget  does  need  to  be  looked  at 
and,  in  fact,  we  do  need  to  move  on 
with  it.  to  try  to  follow  the  dictates, 
know  at  the  same  time  Americans 
must  come  back  to  work  and  the 
homebuilcing  industry  was  selected  as 
the  most  appropriate  route  because 
the  market  is  there.  The  houses  would 
get  built  now.  The  people  would  be 
employed  how.  They  need  neither  re- 
training, relocation,  or  reorganization. 
The  bank4  and  the  savings  and  loans 
are  there  tiow.  The  demand  for  action 
is  obvlousl)r  here  now. 

I  do  noti  believe  for  a  moment  the 
President  {s  going  to  watch  3,  4.  5,  6.  or 
7  more  moeiths  of  high  unemployment 
d  is  going  to  watch  interest 
up  as  the  financiers 
tly.  The  budget  deficit  is 
get  much  smaller  if  reve- 
nues keep]  falling  out  of  bed  and  the 
recession  |s  not  over  or  the  economy 
remains  Inj  ill  health. 

In  shori,  we  have  offered  to  the 
President  and  we  have  offered  to  our 
fellow  Americans  a  route  to  turn  it 
around  tq  say  sure,  we  believe  the 
bottom  is  there.  We  think  the  leading 
indicators  are  evident.  But  we  think 
that  there  needs  to  be  recovery  now, 
sharp  recovery,  recovery  with  confi- 
dence, recovery  that  people  can  look 
at  and  seel  and  invest  knowing  that  re- 
covery is  at  hand,  and  not  in  a  long, 
long  cyclical  business  incrementally 
moving  UD  bit  by  bit.  That  kind  of  re- 
covery might  not  be  there  at  all  if 
people  lose  hope  and  lose  confidence. 
They  must  not  do  so. 

It  is  in  I  that  spirit,  Mr.  President, 
that  we  hfive  offered  this  legislation, 
that  we  have  asked  the  indulgence  of 
our  colleagues  to  attach  it  to  an  appro- 
priations ^ill.  and  we  are  very  hopeful 
that  that  legislation  will  pass  intact 
today  and  that  the  President  will  give 
very  careful  consideration  to  it. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
all  Senatok?  I  believe  that  it  is  impor- 
tant that  he  President  have  the  very 
best  think  ng  that  we  can  give  to  this 
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subject.  I  have  asked  for  an  appoint- 
ment with  him  and  am  hopeful  that 
that  might  be  accommodated  in  the 
early  days  of  this  week  in  the  event 
the  legislation  moves  beyond  this 
Chamber  today.  I  want  to  present  to 
him  in  person  precisely  the  same  argu- 
ments that  I  have  presented  in  this 
Chamber  today. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  he  hears 
it  face  to  face,  that  in  fact  there  be 
some  idea  of  how  recovery  and  hope 
might  come  in  this  building  season  in 
this  year  to  many  Americans. 

We  look  to  him  to  look  to  us  for 
leadership. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  yield? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana on  what  he  just  said.  I  think  that 
in  all  the  stories  I  have  read  and  all 
the  editorials  and  comments  that  I 
have  read  critical  of  this  bill  and  the 
fine  statement  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  they  always  omit  what 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  has  said, 
that  this  is  a  payback  bill.  It  requires 
that  those  who  get  the  money  to  pay 
it  back.  It  is  not  a  subsidy.  It  is  not  a 
giveaway.  It  is  not  a  grant.  It  has  to  be 
paid  back. 

Furthermore,  they  do  not  cope  with 
the  fact  that  these  people  who  will  be 
worldng  are  now  unemployed,  that 
there  will  be  thousands  of  jobs.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  said  only 
76,000.  That  was  the  estimate  by  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  or 
by  the  Congressional  Budget  Office. 
But  that  overlooked  the  fact  that  this 
would  not  be  the  substitution  and  the 
chances  are  there  would  be  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  Jobs  and  furthermore 
these  are  people  who  now  are  not 
working  and  are  getting  unemploy- 
ment compensation  from  the  Govern- 
ment. They  would  be  put  to  work  and 
they  would  be  earning  money  and 
paying  taxes  and  if  you  include  that 
element  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  we  would  have  a  lesser  defi- 
cit, a  lesser  deficit  if  the  legislation 
that  is  incorporated  into  the  urgent 
supplemental  becomes  law. 

That  is  what  we  are  all  aiming  at. 
That  will  help  bring  down  interest 
rates. 

I  think  that  the  measure,  proposed, 
authored,  and  fought  so  gallantly  for 
by  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  does  de- 
serve consideration. 

I  cannot  tell  him  how  delighted  I  am 
that  the  Senator  from  Indiana,  who  is 
an  extraordinarily  persuasive  man,  has 
asked  for  an  appointment  with  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  is  going  to  talk  to 
him  face  to  face  because  I  do  not 
think  the  President  could  have  had  all 
this  Information  brought  to  his  atten- 
tion before  as  fully  as  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  will  do  it,  point- 
ing out  it  is  a  payback,  poiiitlnie  out 
that  there  wiU  be  Jobs  involved,  point- 


ing out  that  more  taxes  will  come  in, 
pointing  out  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  expect  the  deficit  will  be  less,  not 
more,  and  I  am  sure  that  if  the  Presi- 
dent will  listen  to  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana he  will  have  quite  a  different 
view  and  I  think  there  is  a  good 
chance  he  may  not  have  been  told. 
There  is  no  promise  or  pledge  or  com- 
mitment on  the  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  veto  this  bill.  There  are 
rumors  but  certainly  there  is  not  any 
commitment. 

I  think  there  is  a  fighting  chance 
and  I  think  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
richly  deserves  the  opportunity  to 
present  that  fighting  chance. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  for  his  very  thought- 
ful remarks. 

I  would  conclude.  Mr.  President, 
with  just  this  general  thought.  I  ap- 
preciate the  point  being  made  by  fiscal 
conservatives  that  interest  rates  are 
likely  to  come  down  when  the  psycho- 
logical reaction  is  right.  Clearly  one  of 
the  elements  of  this  is  tight  budgeting. 
The  work  of  the  distinguished  Chair 
now,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  Is  of  the  es- 
sence. The  work  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee,  is  very 
important,  as  is  the  work  of  Senator 
Dole,  as  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  very  Important.  Clearly  we 
all  seek  credibility  in  these  activities. 

But.  Mr.  President,  in  addition  to 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  see  move- 
ment If  there  is  to  be  hope,  movement 
in  which  it  is  obvious  that  even  in 
modest  ways  the  recession  is  coming  to 
an  end  and  recovery  is  at  hand.  That 
is  what  our  proposal  is  all  about.  It  is  a 
modest  stimulus  for  one  reason  with 
moneys  that  would  be  recaptured  and 
repaid,  with  Income  coming  into  the 
Federal  Government  and.  most  of  all, 
a  pledge  to  the  American  people  that 
we  have  been  thoughtful  about  the 
economic  conditions  in  this  country  in 
trying  to  restrain  spending  but,  at  the 
same  time,  in  crafting  creative  solu- 
tions that  can  mean  something  in 
these  next  few  months  to  employment 
and  revenues  and,  therefore,  to  a  true 
decline  in  the  deficits  which  we  believe 
would  give  hope  to  those  who  are  now 
looking  at  the  financing  of  those  large 
amounts  of  money  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  have  to  borrow  in  the 
next  few  months,  and  the  problem 
this  gives  to  the  financial  community 
in  gaging  the  Interest  rates  required  to 
finance  those  deficits. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
•  Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  high- 
light and  clarify  several  items  con- 
tained in  the  conference  agreement. 

ASSISTS)  BOCSIltO 

Mr.  President,  the  estimated  com- 
mitments contained  on  pages  9 
through  13  of  Hoiise  Report  97-605  In- 
clude actual  commitments  the  Depart- 


ment has  entered  Into  since  the  re- 
vised rescission  proposal  expired  on 
April  26  as  well  as  those  commitments 
the  committee  expected  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  in  1982.  However,  the 
actual  commitments  contained  in  the 
tables  reflect  action  taken  through 
June  2,  1982.  Since  then  the  commit- 
tee has  received  additional  correspond- 
ence indicating  that  other  commit- 
ments have  been -made.  To  the  extent 
that  additional  commitments  exceed 
those  reported  through  June  2,  1982, 
the  Department  should  provide  for 
such  commitments  by  decreasing  the 
estimate  contained  in  the  tables  for 
both  section  8  and  non-Indian  public 
housing  units. 

The  conferees  included  bill  language 
establishing  a  limitation  on  the  level 
of  financial  adjustment  (FA)  that  can 
be  used  to  facilitate  the  completion  of 
section  8  imits  currently  in  the  pipe- 
line. This  provision  with  its  one-half  of 
1  percent  "buydown"  requirement 
would  not,  of  course,  apply  to  financ- 
ing agreements  that  have  already  been 
entered  into.  It  now  appears  that  the 
specific  wording  of  the  provision  may, 
however,  be  interpreted  to  preclude 
the  Secretary  from  continuing  the  De- 
partment's policy  of  providing  FA  at 
12  percent  or  below  without  requiring 
the  one-half  of  1  percent  buydown.  It 
was  not  the  intent  of  the  conferees  to 
require  this  buydown  on  projects  that 
could  receive  12  percent  or  below  fi- 
nancing. In  the  event  that  the  proviso 
would  require  the  Department  to 
make  such  a  change  in  its  policy,  I  wlU 
consider  modifying  the  language  at 
the  next  available  opportunity. 

The  conference  agreement  Includes 
$198  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  In  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,152,306,000  provided  in 
Public  Law  97-101.  The  bill  also  in- 
cludes a  provision  requiring  HUD  to 
aUocate  $1,215,275,400  solely  on  the 
basis  of  the  performance  funding 
system  (PFS)  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
assure  that  each  public  housing  au- 
thority receives  an  equal  percentage  of 
its  PFS  requirement.  After  this  alloca- 
tion of  these  funds,  the  remaining 
$135,084,600  shall  be  allocated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  reached  between  the 
public  housing  authorities  and  the  De- 
partment. The  conferees  have  adopted 
this  approach  in  order  to  assure  that 
each  public  housing  agency  get  a  mini- 
mum allocation  imder  PFS  that  they 
can  count  on— a  portion  of  the 
$1,215,275,400. 

The  conferees  were  concerned  that 
the  Department  would  not  recapture 
sufficient  budget  authority  to  fund 
the  financial  adjustment  and  the  cost 
amendments  at  the  levels  necessary  in 
order  to  buy  out  the  pipeline.  Conse- 
quently. $1,750,000,000  of  fiscal  year 
1982  funds  were  designated  for  FAF 
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and  cost  amendments  In  the  event 
that  recaptures  fell  short  of  the  $5  bil- 
lion level  assumed  in  the  conference 
agreement.  The  conferees  have  includ- 
ed language  requiring  this 
$1,750,000,000  to  be  merged  with  the 
existing  recaptures  on  June  30,  1982. 
and  to  be  available  for  supporting  FAF 
and  cost  amendments.  To  the  extent 
that  the  aggregage  amount— recap- 
tures plus  the  $1.750.000.000— exceed 
the  $5  billion  assumed,  the  bill  pro- 
vides such  excess  amounts  would  be 
deferred  for  use  in  fiscal  year  1983  in 
accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
future  appropriations  acts. 

nmOKIICT  M ORTGAGX  nmRXST  RKDUCTIOR 

Mr.  President,  several  provisions  of 
the  housing  stimulus  section  of  the 
bill  requires  clarification. 

Paragraph  (g)  of  the  heading  provid- 
ing for  emergency  mortgage  interest- 
induction  payments  sets  out  require- 
ments related  to  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er income,  limitations  on  principal  ob- 
ligation, and  special  provisions  re- 
quired to  be  included  in  mortgages  or 
loans  eligible  for  interest-reduction 
pasrments  or  for  insurance. 

The  purpose  of  this  paragraph,  as  it 
relates  to  insurance  of  mortgages  and 
loans,  is  not  to  establish  a  new  insur- 
ing authority  within  HUD,  but  rather 
to  clarify  that  these  eligibility  criteria 
for  interest-reduction  payments  may 
be  combined  with  appropriate  existing 
single  family  and  title  I  insurance  au- 
thorities of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development.  Insofar 
as  particular  requirements  in  para- 
graph (g)— such  as  the  requirement 
for  increased  payments  to  principals  in 
the  second  through  sixth  years— may 
be  perceived  as  being  inconsistent  with 
HUD'S  existing  insuring  authorities, 
the  intention  of  the  paragraph  is  that 
any  such  limitation  contained  in  the 
National  Housing  Act  would  be  inap- 
plicable. 

Thus,  mortgages  receiving  interest- 
reduction  assistance  under  this  head- 
ing are  intended  to  be  insurable  imder, 
for  example,  section  203  of  the  Nation- 
al Housing  Act,  to  the  extent  they 
meet  requirements  of  section  203 
which  are  not  inconsistent  with  this 
heading. 

Also  appearing  in  paragraph  (g)(1)  is 
a  provision  which  permits  the  Secre- 
tary to  establish  income  eligibility 
standards  for  individuals  in  high  cost 
areas.  These  standards  should  be  set 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  restrict  pro- 
gram eligibility  to  the  lowest  family 
income  necessary  in  order  to  qualify 
for  a  mortgage  at  the  subsidized  inter- 
est rate.  However,  in  setting  such 
standards,  the  Secretary  is  urged  to 
consider  the  total  carrying  charges  of 
the  home  during  each  of  the  first  sev- 
eral years  of  ownership,  including  the 
effect  of  the  OEM  feature,  in  order  to 
minimize  the  risk  of  default. 

Paragraph  (j)(3)  of  the  heading  pro- 
viding for  emergency  mortgage  inter- 


est-reduction payments  requires  that, 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretairy  is  required  to 
issue  linal  regulations,  make  alloca- 
tions, and  begin  Issuing  commitments 
not  later  than  30  days  after  enactment 
of  legislation  appropriating  fimds.  The 
confeilees  are  aware  that  several  laws 
requirfe  time-consiuning  procedural 
steps  leading  up  to  the  issuance  of  pro- 
posed] and  final  regulations.  While 
these  legal  requirements  normally  ful- 
fill useful  objectives  and  perhaps  Justi- 
fy th^r  cost  in  terms  of  time,  the  con- 
ferees regard  this  as  legislation  of  an 
emergency  nature.  It  is  clear  that  reg- 
ulations published  for  effect  at  the 
earlie^  feasible  date,  followed  by  im- 
media«  action  to  allocate  available 
fxmds  and  start  up  the  program,  are 
impen  itive  if  the  intention  of  this  leg- 
islatio  1  quicldy  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment 3  to  be  realized. 

It  siould  be  understood  that  the 
provisions  of  law  that  the  conferees 
intend  should  be  waived  to  accomplish 
this  pfirpose  include,  but  are  not  nec- 
essarily limited  to,  requirements  of  the 
Admi^trative  Procedure  Act  in  title 
V,  United  States  Code,  section  553,  sec- 
tion 7(0)  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development  Act,  the 
Regulatory  Flexibility  Act.  the  Na- 
tional Environmental  Policy  Act,  and 
any  other  requirements  which  would 
impede  the  objective  of  prompt  imple- 
mentation. 

Paragraph  (e)  of  the  heading  provid- 
ing for  emergency  mortgage  interest- 
reductfon  payments  provides  for  the 
repayment  of  all  interest-reduction 
paymfflits  under  certain  conditions 
outlin^  in  the  paragraph.  This  recap- 
tiu-e  provision  would  make  the  amount 
of  all  interest-reduction  payments  a 
second  lien  on  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower's property  or  shares  in  a  cooper- 
ative, lit  should  be  pointed  out  that 
the  uie  of  the  term  "second  lien"  is 
not  imended  to  be  read  literally  as  a 
lien  s9l>erior  to  all  other  subordinate 
liens,  leather,  the  term  means,  generi- 
cally,  la  lien  other  than  a  first  lien 
which]  would  have  the  highest  priority 
permitted  under  applicable  State  law. 

Pan^raph  (h)  of  the  heading  provid- 
ing for  emergency  mortgage  interest- 
reduction  payments  directs  the  Secre- 
tary tp  allocate  the  amount  available 
to  carry  out  the  program  among  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula  which 
is  set  *ut  in  the  paragraph. 

Because  of  the  emergency  nature  of 
this  pfogram,  it  should  be  made  clear 
that,  While  initial  allocation  of  avail- 
able funds  must  be  strictly  in  accord- 
ance with  the  statutory  formula,  the 
Secretary  should  exercise  maximum 
discretion  in  promptly  reallocating  au- 
thorit)r  that  cannot  be  used  in  a  timely 
manntr  in  the  State  to  which  it  was 
initially  provided.  The  conference 
conunlttee  intends  that  the  Secretary 
monitbr  the  speed  with  which  allocat- 
ed funds  are  made  subject  to  reserva- 
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tion  and,  i  o  the  extent  that  it  becomes 
clear  that  a  State  has  more  authority 
than  it  can  use,  the  Secretary  should 
withdraw  lexcess  authority  and  reallo- 
cate it  to  areas  outside  the  State 
where  a  reed  exists  for  additional  au- 
thority. 

Paragraih  (a)  authorizes  assistance 
for  families  in  acquiring  a  home,  a 
manufactiu^  home,  or  membership 
in  a  coopsrative  and  in  substantially 
rehabilitating  a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  co- 
operative. We  intend  by  this  provision 
to  permit  1  families  to  acquire  rehabili- 
tated homes  and  cooperatives,  or  to  ac- 
quire thejn  for  rehabilitation  and  to 
assist  faniilies  in  financing  rehabilita- 
tion of  dwellings  other  than  manufac- 
tured homes,  which  they  already  own. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  the  heading  pro- 
vides a  tif gger  for  activity  imder  the 
emergency  mortgage  interest-reduc- 
tion payntents  authority.  During  any 
calendar  knonth,  the  authority  may 
not  be  exercised  unless  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  index  for  conven- 
tional home  mortgage  loans  closed, 
based  on  {the  moving  average  for  the 
most  receiit  2-month  period,  exceeds 
12.5  percent. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
may  not  icnter  into  any  contract  to 
make  em^gency  payments  during  any 
month  when  the  moving  average  does 
not  exceed  12.5  percent.  In  this  con- 
text, however,  "entering  into  a  con- 
tract" mefins  making  a  commitment  to 
enter  intol  a  contract.  Naturally  we  do 
not  expect  the  Secretary  to  withdraw 
commitments  to  make  interest-reduc- 
tion payments  because  of  a  shift  in  the 
interest  rate  index  which  occurs  be- 
tween the  Secretary's  commitment  to 
provide  assistance  and  the  time  when 
an  assistance  contract  with  a  particu- 
lar mortgagor  can  l}e  signed.  It  should 
be  clear  that,  when  interest  rates  drop 
below  12.6  percent  during  a  month, 
commitm<nts  should  cease,  but  of 
course  p^st  commitments  should  be 
honored  ftnd  permitted  to  result  in 
payments  contracts  with  purchasers. 

The  conference  report  bill  requires 
an  assisted  mortgage  or  loan  to  have  a 
principal  obligation  not  in  excess  of 
$67,500,  except  that  HUD  may  in- 
crease the  amount  up  to  the  section 
203(b)  linjit  under  the  National  Hous- 
ing Act.  which  is  133  V^  percent  of 
$67,500  o^  $90,000.  This  high  cost  ex- 
ception authority  raised  thf  115  per- 
cent contained  in  the  original  bill  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Banking  Com- 
mittee. In  the  original  bill,  it  was  clear 
that  the  limits  on  the  amount  of  the 
principal  pbligation  applied  regardless 
of  the  number  of  units  in  the  assisted 
dwelling.  iThe  conferees  wish  to  make 
clear  that!  in  revising  the  provision  on 
computing  high  cost  limitations,  there 
is  no  intention  to  authorize  separate 
limitations  on  principal  obligations  de- 
pending dn  the  number  of  units  cov- 
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ered  by  the  mortgage.  Accordingly 
two-  to  four-family  dwellings  are  sub- 
ject to  the  same  limitations  as  one- 
family  dwellings. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  Secretary 
of  HUD  will  implement  the  program 
through  the  CJovemment  National 
Mortgage  Association  (GNMA).  The 
committee  does  not  intetid  the  pro- 
gram to  lie  implemented  exclusively 
using  the  GNMA  staff  which  is  ex- 
tremely small,  located  entirely  in 
Washington,  and  trained  for  an  entire- 
ly different  function  relating  to  the 
secondary  mortgage  market.  In  recog- 
nition of  these  facts,  the  committee 
expects  that  GNMA  will  delegate  proc- 
essing and  other  functions  to  sissure 
timely  implementation  of  this  author- 
ity. 


Mr.  President.  I  would  Just  like  to 
add  a  final  note  of  clarification  con- 
cerning the  GEM  provision  contained 
in  S.  2226  and  the  conference  agree- 
ment. Section  (g)(4)  provides  that  the 
amount  of  the  mortgage  payments  will 
increase  in  each  of  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  under 
the  growing  equity  feature  of  the  pro- 
gram and  that  the  amount  of  the  in- 
crease will  be  applied  to  reduce  the 
outstanding  principal  obligation.  The 
Senate  authorizing  committee  intend- 
ed that  the  Secretary  structure  the 
program  so  that  the  increase  in  the 
family's  pajmaent  in  the  sixth  year  is 
no  more  than  in  the  previous  years 
and  the  interest  rate  on  the  loan  does 
not  decline  in  the  sixth  year.  The  in- 
tention of   the   OEM   feature   is   to 
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reduce  the  principal  amount  of  the 
mortgage  and  gradually  increase  the 
family's  required  payment  so  that 
when  the  assistance  contract  termi- 
nates after  5  years,  the  family  will,  in 
the  sixth  year,  have  been  phased  up  to 
the  level  payment  to  be  required  for 
the  remaining  term  of  the  mortgage. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record,  at  this 
poixit,  a  table  comparing  the  major 
provision  of  the  House,  Senate,  and 
conference  version  of  the  housing 
stimulus  program. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  that  a  table 
showing  the  amount  provided  in 
House,  Senate  and  conference  versions 
of  the  HUD-Independent  Agencies 
chapter  (chapter  II)  of  H.R.  5922  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 


Housebi 


Smto  bid 


Conference  ipflcnent 


1  Funding 


I  Units  assisM 

3.  Mnmnni  mortiage 


tl. 000.000.000— Conmtnnt  wtlwily   unN  Sapl    30.    19(2 
AQitfate  paimwib  not  to  ntaed  J172.0OO.OOO  per  annum 


,  74.000  (neur  and  pnor  starts) 

FHA  203(D)  Imil  otach  tanfes  fion  J67.M0  to  {90.000 . 


t5.120.000.000— Conanitnanl  auttoity 
lSt2     ftfV^     payments 
tl.02S,00(M)00  pet  anmn 


to 


n>    1. 

atout 


S.  Siteidy 


(.  SiM^imit 

7.  Gnwint  equity  feature 

8.  Triggenng  mediaosni... 

9  Repayment  provisian 

10  Mteation  of  funds .... 

11  Qualifying  Innies 


130  percent  of  area  median  (S32,000  natoial  ayerap  up  to 
(42.000  in  some  areas)  fmbf  to  tarroaers  «tn  loue  no! 
OMied  a  house  wittwi  last  3  yr. 

(1)  For  famAes  winse  income  is  US  percent  of  area  medon  or 
bekw,  assistance  is  an  intertst  rate  sulBidy  of  6  percent  betoo 
martlet  rate  but  not  befont  an  etlectwe  rait  of  9.5  percent  (or  7 
r. 

(2)  For  families  nilnse  income  is  betaeen  116  adl30  percent  c< 
area  median,  assistance  is  an  mterest  rate  subsidy  of  4  percent 
bekw  martlet  rale  but  not  betoK  an  eftectnc  rah  of  10  percent 
for  S  yr,  and 

(3)  HUD  Secretary  may  otend  oricinal  period  of  WBtan  ■)«< 
1  umGi  k  aoMe  r  ~ 


400.000  (nm  units) 

SS7,S00,  empl  rnay  be  B  N|li  as  VLCii  in  any  area  aiMi 

Itas  bi|li  home  safcs  prices. 
UO.OOO.  tnvl  may  be  ap  to  {37,000  n  areas  wlach  haw  lugli 

home  sales  prices. 


S3.000.000.000  tor  ne»  construction.  $400,000,000  lor  prior 

starts,  an  tlOO.OOO.OOO  set  as*  for  highest  cost  aieis) 
Comnatment  authority  available  until  ian  I.  1983  Aggregate 
payments  eipected  m  be  S600.000.000  per  annum 

262.000  (177.000  new.  Utoul  35.000  prior  starts,  and  50.000 
units  m  highesi  cost  areas) 

Se7.500  In  standard  cast  areas.  S77.62S  for  higher  cast  areas, 
and  S90.0O0  for  highest  cast  areas 

S3C.0O(]  tor  standard  casi  areas,  and  mmmuiTi  name  needed  to 
qualify  m  lughcr  and  highesI  cost  areas 


(1 


I  hierest  rak  subsdy  of  4  percent  betom  nartiet  rale  but  not  Interest  rale  subsidy  of  4  percent  beloiir  marliet  rale  but  nut  beta* 

bcbw  an  ellectiye  rale  of  11  percent  for  5  yr.  and  etfectiw  rate  of  11  percent  lor  5  yr  to  part  ol  mortgage  eligible 

(2)  HM  only  be  appied  to  part  of  mortgage  that  does  not  enceed  for  assistance  (up  to  S90.000  m  highest  cost  areas) 
{67.500. 


.  $12.7» 

.  Brtween  2d  and  6tti  year  of  morliaie,  honeowncr  must  contribute 
anadMonal  Wjnient  to  equity  eacfi  year  wtodi  is  V<  of  I 
percent  of  Ike  original  nertiagc  amount. 

.  Conlract]  lor  asstrtance  may  not  be  made  unless  the  2-mo  average 
of  tic  Fadnt  Htme  Inn  Bank  Board's  conventional  home 


$12,725  for  standard  cast  areas,  appnainalely  S14.605  t\  highei 

cost  areas,  and  S16.9e5  in  highest  cost  man 
Same  as  Senate  bill 


.  Assistancz  must  be  repaid  upon  disposition  of  home  or 
property  is  rented  for  more  than  1  yr.  recapbn  nay  not 
50  percent  of  ttK  net  appreciabon  of  property. 


Reasonable  dstrtotian  among  the  vams  regOB  of  tfct  oomlry. 

■bidi  takes  into  consideraticn  population.  -'-^-  --^-  - 

baking  permits,  and  need  lor  increased 
1  family  Meing.  manufactured  home. 

umt.  the  construction  of  ndKli  began  no  i 

to  date  of  enadmem 


or 

than  1  yr 


totcrtd  redirtw  payments  met  be  'V^^J'^'^J'VBTiS  soM. 
vrivn  pnpv^  cmcs  to  be  priKipil  lesidence  or  borronier.  upon 
oHtor  SofBsnn  of  pnnrly.  or  i^on  refinancmg;  recapture  may 
not  enaad  60  percent  of  net  equity  as  determmeo  by  HUD 
Sacntaiy 

0ne4hird  on  bnis  of  Stak  pipulatan.  vs  on  basis  ol  percentage 
decfne  in  1  to  4  famiy  houng  starts  from  1978  to  1981.  and 
Vi  on  bns  of  number  of  unen^oyed  persons  m  State 

A  home,  manulachnd  home,  or  coofintive  unit,  the  construction. 
siManbli  lahabiMalioa.  or  manufacture  ol  wtvdi  began  on  or 
altor  dak  df  oiadMat  and  wis  subdantialy  complete  by  Ian 
1.19(3 


Do 


Same  as  Senate  M  e«cepl  Substantially  compleled  dale  is  Ikw 
30.  1983,  and  homes  slarteo  1  yr  prw  to  enaclmeni  and 
substantially  completed  by  Nov  30.  1983.  quality  lor  the 
assstana  under  Die  S400.000.000  carmarkng  for  prior  starts 


fixat  year  19S2  nea  budget  authority 


(Conference  compared  imlti — 


Senato 


(Merence 


Reriuest 


Ifeusebi 


Senate  bi 


(MUTER  II 
DEP/WTMENT  OF  HOUSING  HUO  URBAN  OEVElOnKNT 
Amoal  contributions  lor  assisted  housing  (resosam  of  balget  auflorily) .. 

Limitation  for  annual  contract  authgrity 

LouMent  pubkc  housaig— toans  and  other  enpenses  (by  transfer) 

I^fments  for  operation  of  tour  income  housing  proiects  (by  transkr) 

Direct  apinopi  latum 

Rent  sifplement: „ 

Supplemental  rescission 


,.(-JS.999.7«9.165)     (-$100,000,000)  (-$5,985,124,165)   (-$4,098,640,000)   (+$1,901,149,165)  (-$3,998,640,000) 
..     (-178.003,321)         (-4.350.000)      (-225,071.321)        (-94,382.000)     (  +  83,621,321-         (-90,032.000) 

.    <i.4oo.0(iojiflO)     iimmm) - (-i,4oo,ooo.ooo)  (-1.400,000.000 


(2S4.400AI0) 


Recissan  of  annual  contract  auHwily  taMlMui .. 
GMmnent  Nabonal  Mortgaie  Assooaben: 

Special  assistance  hmdions  fund........... 

Housing  produchon  assistance  payments 


(-1,750,480,000) 
(-3J40.000) 


(-1,579,480,000) 
(-3J40,000) 


19t,0OO.MO 

-1,579,480.000) 
(-3J40.000) 


+  198.000,000 
(  +  171.000.000) 


+ 198.000.000 

-1.579.480.000) 
(-3J40.000) 


+  S1.886.484.165) 
(  +  130.689.321) 

(-254.400.000) 
+ 198.000.000 


Total.  Department  of  Housing  and  Uiban  DeMfopment 

ENvmoNMENTAi  raonaioN  ACaCY 

Cinstrucbon  grants 


1,000,000,000 

1,000,000,000 

150.000,000 
3.000.000.000 

+  150.000.000 
-^3.000.000.000 

-850.000.000 
+  2,000,000,000 

+  150.000.000 

5.120.000.000 

-2.120.000.000 

2,400,000.000 

2.000.000.000 
2,400,000.000 

5.120.000.000 
2.400.000.000 

3.348,000.000 
2.400,000.000 

+  3.348.000.000 

+ 1.348.000,000 

-1.772.000.000 

Total.  HUD  and  Independent  Agencies  SubcomnMke: 

New  budget  (obiigatnnar)  authority 

Rescission  of  budget  auttnn^  ._.„ 

89-059  0-86-15 (PL  111 


2400,000,000  4,400.000,000  7.520,000,000  5.748.000.000        +  3.348.0OO  000        +1,341,000,000        -1,772,000,000 

(-7,750,269,165)       (-100,000,000)     (-7,564,604,165)     (-5.678.120.000)     (+2.072.149.165)     (-5,578,120.000)     (  +  1.886.484.165) 
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nSE  OP  TANDEM  FUNDS  IN  URGENT  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL FOR  nSCAL  YEAR  1983,  H.R.  5933 

•  Mr.  JACKSON.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Utah  for  a  moment's 
indulgence  to  help  me  better  under- 
stand the  committee's  intent  as  de- 
scribed in  chapter  2  of  the  committee 
report.  Specifically,  I  am  interested  in 
the  language  accompanying  the  bill 
concerning  use  of  so-called  tandem 
mortgage  purchase  authority  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage 
Association  for  section  8  assisted 
projects.  The  committee  states  that 
this  additional  tandem  assistance 
should  be  used  to  finance  projects  that 
otherwise  would  be  eligible  for  the  fi- 
nancing adjustment  factor,  but  in 
which  other  factors  mitigate  against 
such  use.  The  Secretary  is  further  pro- 
vided the  discretion  to  determine 
project  eligibility  for  section  8  tandem 
assistance.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
HUD  already  has  alerted  its  field  of- 
fices that  they  should  direct  special  at- 
tention to  requests  for  PAP  funding 
for  projects  in  section  8  neighborhood 
strategy  Area  (NSA)  programs,  be- 
cause of  the  I>epartment's  special  in- 
terest in  this  program.  Is  it  the  com- 
mittee's expectation  that  the  same 
kind  of  priority  consideration  would  be 
extended  in  the  evaluation  of  Tandem 
fund  applications  for  these  section  8 
NSA  projects? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes.  I  would  certainly 
expect  the  Department  as  a  whole  and 
the  Secretary  in  particular,  to  use  the 
same  departmental  priorities  in  evalu- 
ating tandem  applications  as  they  use 
in  determining  PAP  applications.  Inso- 
far as  the  Department  already  has  in- 
dicated its  special  interest  in  these  sec- 
tion 8  NSA  projects,  I  would  expect 
the  same  interest  to  be  extended  in 
the  consideration  of  tandem  applica- 
tions. 

I  would  emphasize  to  the  Senator 
from  Washington  that  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's intent  that  these  tandem 
funds  be  used  only  in  those  situations 
in  which  PAP  caimot  be  used  because 
of  special  considerations.  We  expect 
the  tandem  funds  to  be  used  for 
projects  in  which  100-percent  of  the 
residential  units  are  to  be  assisted 
under  section  8.  This  is  a  limitation  we 
expect  the  Secretary  to  us. 

Mr,  JACKSON.  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  those  remarks.  I  am  indeed 
aware  of  the  conditions  the  conmiittee 
has  placed  on  these  funds.  I  am  con- 
cerned about  this  provision  because  a 
community  in  my  State  has  a  100  per- 
cent section  8  property  in  its  NSA 
which  it  cannot  finance  with  PAP  be- 
cause the  two  buildings  contain  some 
commercial  space  in  the  buildings.  As  I 
understand  it.  this  prevents  the  use  of 


Fiscal  year  19t2  new  Mpl  autlionly 


Request 


House 


ScNte 


ConfennGC 


1.400,000.000)        (1.400.000.000)  (254.400.000)  (-1400.000.000)        (1.400.000.000)       (-254.400.000) 


bonds  to  finance  the  rehabilitation  in 
our  atate.  although  all  the  dwelling 
units  in  the  property  are  to  be  assisted 
with  section  8.  The  city  involved  al- 
ready has  invested  heavily  in  making 
this  >roJect  work,  under  its  NSA 
agreei  nent  with  the  Department.  The 
Depaitment  has  invested  through 
CDBC '  funds  in  making  it  work.  The 
city  ind  private  building  owner  are 
ready  to  move  forward  if  they  can 
secur<  financing.  Am  I  correct  in  as- 
sumiiis  that  the  committee  would 
expect  the  Secretary  and  the  Depart- 
ment to  offer  a  priority  in  considering 
requeits  of  this  nature,  which  qualify 
under  the  committee's  criteria  and 
which  also  involve  projects  in  which 
substantial  city  and  Pederal  funds  al- 
ready have  been  expended  under  prior 
agree^ients  between  them? 

Mr.  GARN.  Yes.  the  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  appreciate  his  providing 
these  important  details. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Utah  for  his 
help  iti  this  matter.* 

DECLARATION  OF  POLISH  DEFAULT 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY  Mr.  President.  I 
wouldl  like  to  express  my  support  for 
section  205  of  H.R.  5922.  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill, 
which  requires  a  formal  declaration  of 
default  by  the  Polish  Government 
before  Federal  agencies  can  reimburse 
Ameri»n  lending  institutions  for 
unpaiil  Polish  debts,  unless  the  Presi- 
dent |ias  submitted  a  written  report 
explaihing  how  previous  payments  in 
the  atisence  of  such  a  declaration  serve 
the  UJS.  national  interest. 

Ovet  6  months  have  passed  since  the 
Soviet-backed  Jaruzelski  regime  im- 
posed: martial  law  in  Poland.  Since 
that  time,  repression  of  the'  Polish 
peopl4  has  continued,  despite  the  ap- 
peals I  >f  the  church  in  Poland  and  reli- 
gious uid  political  leaders  throughout 
the  w4rld.  Lech  Walesa  and  other  Soli- 
darity) leaders  remain  imprisoned. 
Freedoms  of  speech,  press,  and  assem- 
bly hfve  been  severely  curtailed.  The 
vital  process  of  Polish  "renewal," 
which  promised  increased  freedoms 
and  essential  reforms,  has  been  halted. 

The:  Polish  Government's  repression 
has  i|ot  abated:  Over  4,000  of  its 
peopl#  were  recently  imprisoned  with 
no  account  being  given  for  their 
whereabouts  or  their  condition.  Con- 
tinuinb  protests  in  Polish  cities  and 
town^demonstrate  to  the  martial  law 
reglmk.  and  to  the  world,  that  the  citi- 
zens at  Poland  have  not  given  up  their 
struggle  for  freedom. 

The  United  States  and  all  democrat- 
ic nations  must  continue  to  make  clear 
that  ire  firmly  oppose  the  Soviet  re- 
pression by  proxy  in  Poland.  Today, 
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we  in  the  Senate  have  an  opportunity 
to  send  ajclear  message  to  the  leaders 
in  Moscow  and  Warsaw  that  the 
United  States  will  not  finance  the  con- 
tinued repression  of  the  Polish  people. 
By  making  clear  that  the  Polish  Gov- 
ernment 16  now  in  default  to  its  Ameri- 
can creditors,  we  will  end  the  uncon- 
scionable policy  of  acquiescence  in  the 
failure  of  a  repressive  regime  to  fulfill 
its  economic  commitments,  both  to  its 
creditors  imd  to  its  citizenry. 

That  is  why,  Mr.  President.  I  wel- 
come the  action  by  the  Committee  on 
Approprittions  to  require  an  official 
declaration  of  Polish  default  before 
the  Fedecal  Government  can  meet  its 
obligatioilB  to  the  lending  institutions 
concemeq.  I,  and  many  of  my  distin- 
guished Qolleagues,  have  spoken  out 
and  voted  on  this  issue  once  already, 
in  Pebrual-y  of  this  year. 

I  contiiiue  to  support  this  require- 
ment, and  I  hope  that  it  will  press  the 
administration  to  coordinate  our  ac- 
tions with  those  of  other  Western 
creditors  of  Poland,  in  order  to  insure 
that  continued  repression  in  that 
country  wjill  meet  with  a  firm  response 
from  not  only  the  United  States,  but 
the  West  as  a  whole. 

Some  have  argued  that  to  find 
Poland  in  default  at  this  time  would 
inflict  fuBther  hardship  on  the  Polish 
people  and  economic  sacrifice  on  the 
Western  banks.  Those  argxmients  are 
not  justified,  in  my  opinion.  First,  we 
should  continue  to  assist  the  people  of 
Poland  directly,  rather  than  finance 
their  oppressors.  Por  example,  under 
the  amendment  which  I  introduced 
and  the  Congress  enacted  last  year, 
America  Is  providing  $5  million  in 
emergency  humanitarian  assistance 
through  church  and  other  private  vol- 
untary agencies,  without  the  involve- 
ment ofj  the  Polish  Government. 
Second,  the  U.S.  Government  will 
make  goo0  its  loan  guarantees  to  those 
American!  creditors  that  have  loaned 
to  Poland  under  Pederal  auspices. 
Other  creditors  who  have  loaned  at 
their  own!  risk  were  perfectly  aware  of 
their  exp^ure— which  in  fact  is  limit- 
ed to  les4  than  $125  million  for  any 
single  Aii4erican  bank— and  we  must 
not  permit  our  fundamental  interest 
in  Polish  jfreedoms  to  be  subordinated 
to  these  |tarrow  financial  interests  in 
our  banking  community. 

Thus,  tl  le  choice  for  us  and  for  our 
allies  seens  clear.  While  the  Polish 
people  continue  to  courageously 
oppose  th  iir  military  regime,  we  in  the 
United  Sates  can  at  least  begin  to 
firmly  oipose  its  continued  repres- 
sion—and call  upon  our  friends  and 
allies  to  ( lo  the  same.  I  am  proud  to 
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support  this  action  today,  as  I  have  in 
the  past,  and  I  call  upon  my  colleagues 
to  do  the  same.« 

CONFERENCE  AGREEMENT  FOR  LABOR-HHS-EDUCA- 
TION  AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  SECTIONS  OF 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  wish  to  inform  the 
Senate  of  the  conference  agreement 
for  those  items  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental bill  which  fall  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  Labor-HHS-Eklucation 
Appropriations  Subcommittee. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

For  the  Department  of  Labor,  the 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment providing  an  additional 
$210,572,000  for  community  service 
employment  for  older  Americans.  The 
funds  will  provide  9  months  of  forward 
funding  for  this  program,  as  mandated 
by  recently  enacted  authorizing  legis- 
lation. Our  amendment  will  add 
budget  authority,  but  no  outlays,  in 
fiscal  1982.  Also  included  was  a  House 
provision  earmarking  80  percent  of  the 
funds  for  national  contractors. 

For  summer  youth  jobs,  the  House 
receded  to  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
viding $63,000,000  for  an  estimated 
61.000  more  jobs  this  summer  for  dis- 
advantaged youth.  This  raises  the 
total  amount  available  to  $742,500,000 
for  1982.  providing  approximately 
718,000  jobs,  administered  through  the 
Labor  Department's  Employment  and 
Training  Administration. 

The  conferees  also  agreed  to  my 
amendment  providing  for  proper  clas- 
sification of  potash  mines.  This 
amendment,  previously  agreed  to  on 
the  continuing  resolution,  would  oth- 
erwise have  been  nullified  by  House 
bill  language  agreed  to  by  the  confer- 
ees which  provides  that  during  fiscal 
year  1982,  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health 
Administration  shall  have  the  same 
enforcement  authorities  vested  in  such 
administration  on  September  30,  1981. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND  HUMAN  SERVICES 

For  the  Health  Services  Administra- 
tion, the  conferees  agreed  to  provide  a 
total  of  $60,080,000  for  three  pro- 
grams: $33,850,000  for  community 
health  centers,  which  brings  the  pro- 
gram to  a  level  of  $280,187,000  in  fiscal 
1982;  $24,480,000  for  the  maternal  and 
child  health  block  grant,  for  a  new 
total  of  $372,000,000;  and  $3,500,000 
for  those  university  affiliated  facilities 
(UAFs)  for  which  termination  of 
funding  has  been  announced,  of  which 
$1,750,000  would  be  derived  from  avail- 
able discretionary  resources  under  the 
maternal  and  child  health  block  grant. 

Within  the  health  resources  admin- 
istration, the  conferees  added  $1  mil- 
lion for  the  nursing  research  program, 
as  recommended  by  the  Senate.  It  is 
hoped  that  these  funds  will  be  used  es- 
pecially to  study  the  delivery  of  nurs- 
ing services  to  the  elderly. 

Within  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  the  conferees 
agreed  to  an  additional  $57,621,000  for 
the  work  incentives  (WIN)  program. 


rtdsing  total  fiscal   1982  funding  to 
$303,381,000. 

The  conferees  agree  to  $23,340,000 
added  by  the  House  to  pay  for  refugee 
and  entrant  assistance.  This  money  is 
to  reimburse  States  which  have  had 
trouble  implementing  recently  pro- 
mulgated refugee  regulations  which 
limit  reimbursement  to  States  for  cost 
of  refugee  and  entrant  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance. 

The  conference  agreement  includes 
two  Senate  bill  language  amendments 
which  I  believe  are  noncontroversial. 
The  first  corrects  an  error  in  the  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  which  inadvertently 
omitted  authority  for  niral  projects  in 
the  primary  care  research  and  demon- 
stration program.  This  language  will 
restore  that  authority.  The  second 
piece  of  language  directs  that  none  of 
the  funds  in  this  or  any  other  act  be 
used  to  implement  an  OMB  apportion- 
ment and  staffing  plan  to  specifically 
phase  down  the  Public  Health  Service 
Commission  Corps. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  delete  a  third 
bill  language  proviso  relating  to  uni- 
versity-affiliated facilities,  after  the 
Secretary  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices wrote  the  conferees  that  he  would 
abide  by  the  intent  of  the  Senate 
amendment;  as  stated  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  this  requires  that  all  uni- 
versity-affiliated facility  projects 
funded  under  the  Development  Dis- 
abilities Act  shall  be  funded  during 
fiscal  1982.  as  long  as  they  meet  exist- 
ing standards. 

The  conferees  deleted  $5,808,000 
added  by  the  House  for  Howard  I7ni- 
versity.  with  the  understanding  that 
this  budget  request  will  be  considered 
as  part  of  a  future  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

To  provide  funds  for  the  enhanced 
operation  of  the  Pell  grant  program, 
the  conferees  agreed  to  a  supplemen- 
tal of  $5,650,000  for  Pell  grant  admin- 
istrative costs.  Of  the  total.  $4,650,000 
is  for  Pell  grant  processing,  and 
$1,000,000  is  to  validate  income  data 
on  roughly  half  of  the  applications  to 
prevent  overawards  or  underawards  to 
Pell  grant  recipients. 

The  conferees  accepted  Department 
of  Education  biU  language  provisions 
of  the  Senate:  (1)  To  require  ratable 
reduction  of  State  allocations  of  fiscal 
1982  funding  for  the  supplemental 
educational  opportunity  grant  and  col- 
lege work  study  programs;  and  (2)  to 
require  the  Department  to  continue  to 
fund  National  Institute  of  Education 
labs  and  centers  for  a  full  5  years,  as 
specified  in  their  long-term  agree- 
ments, unless  specific  instances  of 
fraud  are  discovered. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

Finally.  Blr.  President,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  Includes  two  items 
from  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  our  related  agencies.  The 
first  provides  the  $309,000  budget  re- 
quest for  the  President's  Commission 


for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in 
Medicine,  allowing  the  Commission  to 
complete  its  various  studies  and  pre- 
pare for  termination  in  December 
1982.  Second,  $24,400,000  is  included 
for  the  Corporation  for  Public  Broad- 
casting to  increase  CPB's  advance 
funding  for  fiscal  1984  to  $130,000,000, 
the  full  amount  allowed  under  recon- 
ciliation. 

I  have  addressed  only  those  items  of 
difference  between  the  House  and 
Senate  versions  of  the  urgent  supple- 
mental that  were  resolved  in  confer- 
ence pertaining  to  matters  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  my  Labor-HHS-Educa- 
tion  Sut>committee.  A  discussion  of 
the  remaining  items  not  in  conference 
was  contained  in  my  remarks  printed 
in  the  May  27,  1982,  Congressional 
Record,  when  the  Senate  passed  its 
version  of  the  urgent  supplemental. 

Mr.  President,  although  I  am  not 
happy  with  all  aspects  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
Senate  prevailed  on  most  issues.  I 
therefore  recommend  that  the  Senate 
approve  the  conference  agreement  for 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  chapter  and 
the  general  provisions  relating  to  this 
section 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report  on  H.R.  5922. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  The  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon. 

The  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  amendments  in  disagreement 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  amendments  in  dis- 
agreement. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  amendments  in  disacreement  are 
numbered  2.  3.  12,  14.  ISA.  19.  20.  22.  26.  27. 
34.  37.  51. 64, 16. 40,  and  62. 

Mr.  HATFIEI.n.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ments reported  in  disagreement,  with 
the  exception  of  Nos.  16,  40,  and  62  be 
considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate,  en  bloc. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to.  The 
amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  recede  from  iU  dis- 
agreement to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
numbered  2  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and  concur 
therein  with  an  amendment  as  follows: 
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In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

CoMMimiTY  SnvicE  Employheitt  por  Older 
Americans 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employnjent  for  older  Ameri- 
cans". $210,572,000.  of  which  $168,457,600 
shall  be  for  national  grants  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  organizations  under  paragraph 
(IXA)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  of  1965.  as  amended,  and 
<42.1 14.400  shall  be  for  grants  to  States 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  506(a)  of  said 
Act. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  3  to  the  aforesaid  bill,  and 
concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

Health  Services  Administration 
health  services 

Por  an  additional  amount  for  "Health 
Services'".  $60,080,000.  of  which  $3,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide,  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated Facilities  previously  funded  under 
section  502(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Blocic  Grant),  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  such  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fiscal  year  1982. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  12  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

"Of  the  amount  of  authority  provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  and 
prior  Appropriation  Acts.  $94,382,000  of  con- 
tract authority  and  $4,098,640,000  of  budget 
authority  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982.  which  are.  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  approved  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982.  and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  applicable  to  authorizations  becom- 
ing available  in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further.  That  $190,860,000  of  contact  au- 
thority and  $4,098,685,000  of  budget  author- 
ity, shall  be  used  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, including  $18,960,000  of  contract  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  financing  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  cost  of  low-income 
housing  for  Indian  families.  $90,000,000  of 
contract  authority  for  modernization  of  ex- 
isting low-income  housing  projects,  and 
$1,263,005,000  of  budget  authority  for  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation 
as  authorized  by  Section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937  as  amended.  (42 
U.S.C.  1437c):  and  $870,969,000  of  contract 
authority  and  $15,228,518,000  of  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  used  for  new  construction 
and  substantial  rehabiliutlon  and  assist- 
ance to  existing  housing  units,  including 
amendments  for  units  reserved  in  prior 
years,  under  the  lower-income  housing  as- 


sistance program  (section  8.  United  States 
Housinp;  Act  of  1937.  as  amended):  Provided 
further^  That  of  the  foregoing  amounts, 
$152,71^,200  of  contract  authority  and 
$3.700.f00.000  of  budget  authority  shall  be 

ects  under  section  8,  United  States 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  rents 

ch   are   approved   pursuant   to   the 

veming  financing  adjustments  (46 
Fed.  R^g.  51903,  October  23,  1981)  or  any 
publisl^  amendment  thereto  or  successor 
note,  ^cept  that  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude In  the  determination  of  the  fair 
market!  rental  a  debt  service  factor  reflect- 
ing thei  lesser  of  14  percent,  or  one-half  per- 
cent bfllow  the  rate  of  Interest  on  the  per- 
manent instnmient  sold  to  finance  the 
project!  anci  except  that  the  Agreement  to 
Enter  kito  a  Housing  Assistance  Payments 
Contract  shall  not  be  required  to  include  a 
provision  requiring  that  construction  must 
be  in  Brogress  prior  to  September  1,  1982: 
Providid  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  reha- 
bilitatep  projects  under  section  8,  United 
States  [Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
during  1982.  the  Secretary  shall  not  impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  limitation 
on  tha  cost  and  rent  Increases  resulting 
from  increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 

authority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 

set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 

mded  further.  That  none  of  the 

amounts  available  for  obligation  in 
1982  siall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section!  5  (c)(2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sen- 
section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United  States 
Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
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1437c).  and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Ctsnmunity  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  am^ided  (42  U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  fur- 
ther, "Tpat  no  funds  provided  under  this  or 
any  otler  Act  shall  be  used  to  terminate  a 
reservation  of  contract  authority  for  any 
project)  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housink  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  on  ac- 
count Bf  the  inability  of  the  developer  or 
owner  fef  that  project  to  obtain  firm  financ- 
ing, unless  such  termination  occurs  no  less 
than  24  months  following  the  date  of  Initial 
reservation  of  contract  authority  for  such 
project:  Provided  further.  That  $74,375,000 
of  contract  authority  and  $1,750,000,000  of 
budget  authority  provided  under  this  head- 
ing in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Approdriations  Act,  1982,  shall  not  become 
available  for  obligation  until  October  1, 
1982,  und  $89,321,727  of  the  foregoing 
budget  authority  shall  be  for  the  modern- 
ization of  5.073  vacant  uninhabitable  public 
houslnt  units,  pursuant  to  section  14  of  the 
United  States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  other  than  section  14(f)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  budget  authority  which 
is  recaptured  or  deobligated.  Including 
budget  authority  Internally  transferred  by 
SUte  fiousing  Finance  Development  agen- 
cies puhuant  to  24  C.F.R.  Part  883.207,  does 
not  ecUial  $5,000,000,000  on  June  30.  1982, 
the  anounts  deferred  in  the  Immediately 
preceding  proviso  may  be  used  In  accord- 
ance vrith,  and  in  addition  to,  the  amounts 
provided  in  the  third  proviso  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  are  used,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  recaptured  or  deobligated  contract  au- 
thority and  budget  authority,  which  become 
available  on  or  after  July  1,  1982  through 
Septenlber  30,  1982,  if  any,  shaU  be.deferred 
until  Cjctober  1, 1982." 


June  21,  1982 


POR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 


For  an  m Iditional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  Opera  ion  of  Low-Income  Housing 
Projecte",  198,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  total  i  mount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "'I4yments  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Hcusing  Projects".  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  maoe  available  pro  rata  solely  in  ac- 
cordance vfith  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  in  24  C.F.R.  Part  890. 
as  of  February  8.  1982). 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  nuiiibered  14  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  <|f  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

GovEtNMEifT  National  Mortgage 
Association 

SPECIA^  assistance  FUNCTIONS  FtTNO 

For  additiional  gross  obligations  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  principal  amounts  of 
direct  loana  made  pursuant  to  section  305  of 
the  Nationid  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1720).  $150,000,000,  notwithstanding 
section  333(aK2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35). 

Ae3o{t;ed,|That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreemefit  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  nuiibered  18A  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  (f  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert:  "205(k).  except  that  for 
the  project  authorized  by  said  section  the 
Administrator  shall  allcxtate  to  the  State  of 
New  York  %n  amount  equal  to  one-third  of 
the  total  c(>st  from  the  amount  made  avail- 
able under  this  paragraph  to  the  State  of 
New  York,  one-third  from  the  amount  made 
available  t4  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and 
one-third  from  the  amounts  made  available 
to  the  remaining  States."' 

Resolved, ^ThAt  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  nuipbered  19  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur!  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:       I 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendmeni.  insert:  "but  not  to  exceed  three 
systems  suffering  operational  problems  out- 
side the  warranty  period  where  the  existing 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  planned 
systems  hape  proven  to  be  inoperable  by  the 
local  municipalities. " 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  20  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concuij  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:       I 

Strike  out  the  matter  stricken  by  said 
amendmen^,  and  Insert:  "Provided  further. 
That  nothi|ig  herein  shall  prohibit  any  proj- 
ect specif ieti  in  section  201(m)  from  receiv- 
ing a  grant!  under  section  201(g).  in  compli- 
ance with  Ml  relevant  procedures  under  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  and  paid  from  funds  allot- 
ted to  the  State  by  section  205  and  appropri- 
ated by  thi$  Act:  Provided  further.  That  the 
Administrator,  upon  application  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  jthe  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions, shalu  before  October  1.  1982.  commit 
existing  unpbllgated  funds  from  the  State's 
Wastewater  Construction  Grant  allotments 
to  fund  thf  Solid  Waste  Energy  facility  in 
Akron.  OhK>." 

Resolved,\  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement    to    the   amendment    of    the 
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Senate  numbered  22  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  Insert: 

National  Aeronautic;s  and  Svkce 

Administration 

research  and  development 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading.  ""National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  Research 
and  development "  in  Public  Law  97-101.  not 
less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
specified:  $31,200,000  for  expendable  launch 
vehicles;  $323,500,000  for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy (including  $40,000,000  for  Shuttle- 
Spacelab  payloads);  $205,000,000  for  plane- 
tary exploration  (including  $1,700,000  for 
the  mid-level  facility  in  Hawaii);  $39,500,000 
for  life  sciences;  $328,200,000  for  space  ap- 
plications (Including  $2,300,000  for  the 
search  and  rescue  program,  $5,000,000  for 
technology  transfer.  $6,000,000  for  upper  at- 
mospheric research  satellite  experiments. 
$16,200,000  for  Shuttle-Spacelab  payloads. 
and  $15,400,000  for  a  30/20  gigahertz  test 
satellite);  $8,000,000  for  technology  utiliza- 
tion; $264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research 
and  technology;  $111,000,000  for  space  re- 
search and  technology;  and  $402,100,000  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  including  space  flight  operations, 
not  less  than  $80,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  design,  development  and  pro- 
curement of  liquid  hydrogen  liquid  oxygen 
(Centaur)  upper  stages  for  use  in  launching 
the  Galileo  and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  in 
1986:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  other  upper  stages,  includ- 
ing kick  stages,  for  the  Galileo  and  Solar 
Polar  spacecraft  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  for  work  performed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  together  with  li- 
ability for  termination:  Provided  furtier. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  a  Solar  Max- 
imum repair/retrieval  mission  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  to  reimburse 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
mission  (exclusive  of  the  costs  attributable 
solely  to  equipment  for  the  Solar  Maximum 
spacecraft  and  to  equipment  capable  of 
reuse):  Provided  further.  That  upon  request 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  from  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Construction  of 
facilities"  or  "National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Research  and  program  management" 
in  Public  Law  97-101  and  Public  Law  96-526 
shall  be  available  for  the  Space  Shuttle,  in- 
cluding space  flight  operations:  Provided 
further.  That  the  Administrator  makes  suf- 
ficient funds  available  to  assure  that  a 
second  Space  Shuttle  launch  pad  at  the 
Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida,  is  oper- 
ational by  January  1, 1986. 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  26  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  sum  of  "$19,000,000"  named 
in  said  amendment,  insert:  1 38.000.000 

Resolved  that  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement    to    the    amendment    of    the 


Senate  numbered  27  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

National  Scenic  and  Recreational 
Highway 

(LIQUIDATION  OP  contract  AUTHORIZATION! 

Any  amounts  previously  authorized  to  be 
derived  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
payment  of  obligations  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  148  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  administered  under  the  appro- 
priation "Federal-aid  highways". 

Federal  Railroad  Administration 

grants  to  the  national  railroad  passenger 

corporation 

Section  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act,  45  U.S.C.  543(d).  U  amended  by 
changing  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  the  following: 

""except  that  the  holding  of  securities 
issued  by  a  railroad  shall  not  be  deemed  to 
be  violative  of  this  prohibition:  Provided. 
That  the  officer  who  holds  such  securities 
recuses  himself  from  any  decisions  which 
bear  directly  on  such  railroad,  and  makes 
full  public  disclosure  of  such  holdings.". 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  34  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  effective  date  of  "on  June 
20.  1982"  named  in  said  amendment,  insert: 
ten  days  after  enactment  of  this  Act 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  37  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  Ueu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

National  Aschives  and  Records  Service 
operating  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  ""Operating 
expenses".  $6,500,000.  of  which  $1,500,000 
for  allocations  and  grants  for  historical  pub- 
lications and  records  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  51  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

Sec.  205.  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1982,  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  no  funds  may  be  mid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  any 
fund  of  a  Government  corporation  to  any 
private  individual  or  corporation  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  assurance  agreement  or  pay- 
ment guarantee  or  other  form  of  loan  guar- 
antee entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corpo- 
ration of  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits  ex- 
tended to  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
unless  the  Polish  People's  Republic  has 
been  declared  to  be  In  default  of  its  debt  to 
such  individual  or  corporation  or  unless  the 
President  has  provided  a  monthly  written 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
explaining  the  manner  in  which  the  nation- 
al Interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 
served  by  any  payments  during  the  previous 
month  under  loan  guarantee  or  credit  assur- 
ance agreement  with  respect  to  loans  made 
or  credits  extended  to  the  Polish  People's 


Republic  in  the  absence  of  a  declaration  of 
default. 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  64  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert; 

Sec.  219.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  study,  plan,  or  implement 
the  termination  of  the  operation  of  the 
Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute 
located  in  Albuquerque.  New  Mexico,  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  use 
funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Act  of  December  23. 
1981  (95  Stat.  1391)  to  operate  Southwest- 
em  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  through 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendments  were  agreed  to  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  clerk  report  amendment  in 
disagreement  numbered  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  repwrt. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  16  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  inserted  by  said 
amendment,  insert: 

EMERGENCY  Mortgage  Interest  Reduchion 

Payments 
For  emergency  mortgage  Interest  reduc- 
tion payments,  $3,000,000,000,  of  which 
$2,500,000,000  shall  be  available  for  use  In 
connection  with  mortgages  or  loans  involv- 
ing dwellings  referred  to  in  section  (gK3MA), 
not  more  than  $400,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  mortgages  or 
loans  involving  dwellings  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion (gK3HB),  and  $100,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  assistance  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  mortgages  or  loans  assisted  under 
this  heading  which  exceeds  $77,625.  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  Income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgages  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  heading. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
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interest  reduction  payments  under  his  head- 
ing during  any  month  unless  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Banic  Board's  home  mortgage 
interest  rate  index  for  conventional  home 
mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the  moving 
average  for  the  most  recent  two-month 
period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per  annum. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loftn  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  under  section  (g). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. 

(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
able- 
CD  when  the  property  is  sold; 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower; 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary; or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount   repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  annum;  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at.  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

<  1)  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  limitation  contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  enable  mortga- 
gors and  borrowers  to  qualify  for  increased 
principal  amounts  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2); 

(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500,  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  principal  obli- 
gation insurable  in  the  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203<bK2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act: 

(3)  Involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation. 
or  manufacture  of  which  (A)  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion heading  and  was  substantially  complet- 


ed by  November  30,  1983,  or  (B)  commenced 
no  earlier  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactn^ent  of  this  heading  and  was  substan- 
tially (X>mpleted  by  November  30,  1983,  and 
which  has  never  been  sold  other  than  to  the 
mortgaeor; 

(4)  ptovide  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  periopj  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provid^  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment s(iall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth;  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage ot  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B>  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation; 

(5)  Ptovide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  payments  In  the  same  amount  as 
the  arapunt  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation; 

(6)  iiave  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  tcheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion (ei 

(7)  b^  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly; 

(8)  ig  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  (fomply  with  the  regulations  Issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions' Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  }980:  and 

(9)  ti^ar  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  ^he  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount;  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  khe  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  thatj- 

(1)  oie-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
oh  thelbasis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  eacn  State  to  the  population  of  all  States: 

(2)  oBe- third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the!  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in 
one-  toif our-famUy  housing  starts,  measured 
from  lf78  to  1981,  of  each  SUte  relative  to 
the  pei^entage  decline  for  all  States;  and 

(3)  oie-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  th^  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
numbe^  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  p.vgilable  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  tor  such  three-month  period. 

(i)  Aity  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion aitd  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(J)(l))The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  maimer  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commifment  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.'  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regu- 
lations, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  thlsAct. 

(Ic)  The  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
shall  remain  available  for  commitment  until 
Januarfir  1, 1983. 

Mr.  HATFIELD,  Mr.  President.  I 
move  ithat  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amen4ment    of    the    House    to    the 
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amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered 
16. 

Mr.  Prisident,  this  amendment  is 
the  Luga-  amendment  which  is  re- 
ferred to  as  the  housing  amendment 
or  the  Lu;ar  amendment.  This  is  one 
of  the  thr  ;e  amendments  which  we  ex- 
cepted frcm  the  amendments  en  bloc. 
I  know  there  are  Senators  who  wish  to 
be  heard  on  this  particular  amend- 
ment. I  suggest  that  the  cloakrooms 
send  out  a  hot  line  to  Members  on 
both  sidej;  so  that  they  may  come  to 
the  floor  In  order  to  be  heard  on  the 
amendment. 

There  eJte  two  other  amendments  on 
which  wd  will  have  similar  debate, 
amendmeiit  No.  40  and  amendment 
No.  62.  Tliose  three  amendments  were 
excepted  from  the  en-bloc  adoption  of 
the  amen()ments  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that]  we  temporarily  lay  aside 
amendment  No.  16  and  turn  to  amend- 
ment 40,  which  was  one  of  the  ones  on 
which  we  had  true  disagreement. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  andjit  is  so  ordered. 

The  clertc  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved., ThaX,  the  House  insist  upon  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  40  to  the  aforesaid  bill 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  recede  from  its 
amendment  numbered  40.  This  has 
been  cleared  with  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendmefit,  Senator  iNotnrE,  and 
myself  as  the  cosponsor.  At  this  time 
in  order  (o  dispose  of  this  particular 
amendment.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
recede  from  Senate  amendment  nimi- 
bered  40.  ' 

Mr.  Pr6xmIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?  As  I  imderstand, 
the  author  of  this  amendment,  along 
with  the  Senator  from  Oregon,  the 
author  being  Senator  Inouye,  agreed 
with  this  procedure? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  debate  on  the  amend- 
ment, on  [the  motion  with  respect  to 
the  amendment? 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  OATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motiofi  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  Pr6xMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  onthe  table. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Now,  Mr.  President, 
a  parliamentary  inquiry:  We  are  now 
back  to  imendment  No.  16:  are  we 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HAlnELD.  That  is  the  pending 
amendment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum 

The   PRESIDING 
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clerk  will 

The   legislative 
call  the  re  11 


OFFICER 
:all  the  roll, 
clerk 


The 


proceeded   to 


Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

STATE  AGENCY  FLIOIBILITY  FOR  LDGAR  PROGRAM 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  *ould  like  to  ask  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  HUD 
Appropriations  Subconuniittee  about 
the  new  housing  stimulus  program.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  when  the  Banking 
Committee  approved  this  new  pro- 
gram we  indicated  in  report  language 
in  S.  2226  that  State  housing  finance 
agencies  would  be  eligible  lenders.  Be- 
cause interest  rates  obtained  from  tax 
exempt  financing  are  lower  than  inter- 
est rates  available  on  other  types  of  fi- 
nancing, smaller  subsidy  would  be 
needed  to  produce  each  new  unit  of 
housing.  Could  the  Senator  please 
clarify  whether  or  not  that  is  still  the 
situation  under  the  program  as  adopt- 
ed in  the  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill. 

Mr.  GARN.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's concern  on  this  point.  I  see  noth- 
ing in  the  action  of  the  conferees  that 
would  change  this  situation.  The  con- 
ference language  would  not  preclude 
the  use  of  tax  exempt  financing  in 
combination  with  assistance  provided 
by  the  stimulus  program.  State  and 
local  mortgage  revenue  bond  programs 
can  help  to  insure  that  we  get  quick 
housing  starts  from  the  program.  Tax 
exempt  mortgage  bonds  have  been  an 
important  part  of  homeownership  fi- 
nancing in  these  days  of  housing  in- 
dustry crisis.  It  would  be  my  hope  that 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  will  work  with  the  issu- 
ers of  such  bonds  to  formulate  an  allo- 
cation plan  which  recognizes  an  appro- 
priate role  for  such  agencies  in  various 
parts  of  the  country. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  No.  16. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

So  the  amendment  (No.  16)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  make  an  inquiry  of  the  Chair?  In 
this  conference  report  we  have  pro- 
ceeded with  the  smiendments  en  bloc. 
We  have  concluded  action  on  Nos.  16 
and  40  that  were  exempt,  and  we  have 
only  No.  62  left  to  be  considered:  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  take 
this  opportunity  to  conunend  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  for  the  expeditious 
handling  of  this  matter.  It  has  been 
done  in  near  record  time,  especially 
given  the  number  of  items  in  disagree- 
ment that  have  been  acted  on.  By  this 
action,  as  I  understand  the  Chair  and 
the  managers  of  the  bill,  there  is  only 
one  item  in  disagreement  yet  to  be 
dealt  with.  That  is  a  matter  that  will 
require  some  debate,  I  assume,  and  on 
which  there  is  considerable  controver- 
sy. 

I  think  it  is  the  better  part  of  discre- 
tion that  that  item  not  be  dealt  with 
this  afternoon.  I  have  information 
that  some  Members  who  wish  to  l>e 
heard  on  this  subject  are  necessarily 
absent  from  the  Senate;  others  have 
commitments  in  this  city  that  must  l>e 
taken  care  of.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  made  such  extraordinarily 
good  progress  in  managing  this  matter 
so  far,  I  am  prepared  to  aimounce  that 
we  can  leave  the  conference  report  at 
this  point,  with  this  one  remaining 
item  in  disagreement  to  t^e  taken  up 
when  we  resume  consideration  of  the 
matter  on  tomorrow,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  the  distinguished  managers  on 
both  sides^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  What  is  the  leader- 
ship's time  schedule  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that  is  a 
matter  that  had  not  yet  been  deter- 
mined. I  had  hoped  that  it  might  be 
possible  to  do  one  or  two  other  bills, 
on  which  I  think  there  is  not  substan- 
tial disagreement,  in  the  morning  and 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  convene  at  about 
10  o'clock,  to  be  on  this  bill  again  by 
no  later  than  12  o'clock. 

Now,  tomorrow  being  Tuesday,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  there  will  be  cau- 
cuses on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  we  will 
have  the  tisual  recess  of  activities  from 
12  until  2.  So,  as  a  practical  matter,  I 
expect  this  last  remaining  item  of  dis- 
agreement to  be  up  for  final  consider- 
ation and  determination  begirming  at 
approximately  2  o'clock  tomorrow 
i^temoon^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  thank  the  leader. 

Mr.  PROXtiORE.  If  the  leader  wiU 
yield,  I  think  there  is  considerable  sen- 
timent on  my  side  of  the  aisle  to  act 
on  the  final  measure,  the  Members' 
tax  situation,  and  act  on  a  voice  vote, 
sustain  the  position  of  the  Senate,  and 
send  it  back  and  do  it  tonight,  but  I 
understand  there  may  be  problems 
with  other  Senators. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  then  if  I  could  explore  that 
possibility.  While  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  confer  with  some  Senators,  I 
suggest  the  absense  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Grassley).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  question  {>ending  liefore  the 
Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  before  the  Senate  is  amend- 
ment No.  62. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  motion  to 
make  in  that  respect,  but  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  if  a  motion  is  made 
in  respect  to  that  amendment  then  if  a 
rollcall  vote  is  ordered  that  it  occur  at 
6  p.m.  this  evening. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
at  this  time  to  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  a  motion  to  disagree  to  the 
amendment  of  the  House  on  this  item 
in  disagreement  if  the  same  is  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

There  is  a  sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  VOTE  ON  HOUSE  AMEHDMENT  TO 
AMENDMENT  63  TO  OCCUR  AT  3  P.M.  ON  TO- 
MORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  previ- 
ously there  was  an  order  for  a  vote  to 
occur  at  6  o'clock  on  a  motion,  if  such 
a  motion  was  made,  to  disagree  to  the 
House  amendment  to  amendment  62. 
For  a  variety  of  reasons  involving  Sen- 
ators on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  I  think 
it  is  desirable  to  modify  that. 

I  ask  luianimous  consent  that  the 
vote  on  that  item  occur  tomorrow  at  2 
p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  further  debate  to 
be  conducted  on  the  conference  report 
this  afternoon.  I  am  advised  of  that  by 
the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I  will 
inquire  of  the  acting  minority  member 
if  he  has  anything  further. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  nothing 
on  our  side. 
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ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  5  p.m.,  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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TELEPHONE  SERVICE  IN  RURAL 
AMERICA 

Mr.  PtlESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Communica- 
tions Subcommittee,  I  have  met  with 
and  heard  from  many  South  Dakotans 
these  last  2  months  who  are  very  in- 
terested in  the  subject  of  telecom- 
munications policy.  They  are  aware  of 
the  Justice  Department's  proposed 
settlement  of  the  AT&T  antitrust  suit 
and  the  pending  legislation  on  this 
issue.  People  in  riiral  areas  like  my 
home  State  are  especially  dependent 
on  efficient  and  reliable  telephone 
service  since  they  must  be  able  to  com- 
municate quickly  and  economically 
over  long  distances.  South  Dakota  has 
a  fine  telephone  system  composed  of 
many  elements.  It*  is  a  good  example 
of  private  enterprise  and  public  agen- 
cies working  together  to  benefit  rural 
consumers.  Any  changes  in  this  system 
are  inevitably  going  to  interest  and 
concern  my  constituents. 

People  in  my  home  State  think  twice 
when  they  hear  the  word  "deregula- 
tion." South  Dakota  has  suffered 
severe  losses  in  the  quality  and  quanti- 
ty of  transportation  service  as  a  result 
of  airline  and  rail  deregulation.  Rural 
America  often  itself  with  less  service 
at  a  higher  cost  because  of  deregula- 
tion. It  is  therefore  extremely  impor- 
tant that  Congress  act  cautiously  as  it 
considers  legislation  governing  the 
telephone  industry.  Congress  must 
pay  particular  attention  to  the  special 
problems  and  needs  of  rural  America 
and  its  dependence  on  affordable,  de- 
pendable telephone  service.  On  occa- 
sion. Congress  has  enacted  legislation 
based  on  misunderstood  assumptions 
or  inadequate  discussion.  This  rush  to 
Judgment  is  particularly  dangerous 
when  dealing  with  complex  subjects 
like  telecommunications  policy.  Iron- 
ically, an  issue  like  this,  which  receives 
little  public  debate  or  scrutiny,  will 
have  a  far-reaching  and  long-lasting 
effect  on  every  single  American. 

I  understand  that  the  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  is  currently 
debating  a  bill  to  reorganize  Govern- 
ment regulation  of  our  Nation's  phone 
system.  While  the  House  has  not  yet 
taken  final  action,  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  some  provisions  in  H.R. 
5158  for  two  reasons.  First  of  all,  this 
measure  Ls  a  response  to  the  Justice 
Department  settlement.  However,  the 
specific  details  of  this  settlement  have 
not  yet  been  finalized.  It  appears  pre- 
mature for  Congress  to  take  extensive 


action  while  the  agreement  procedure 
is  still  iricomplete.  Second,  while  I  sup- 
port tHe  intent  of  certain  sections  of 
H.R.  5 1 58,  there  are  some  provisions 
which  K  believe  do  not  consider  the 
best  infierests  of  rural  America. 

It  isjvery  important  that  any  tele- 
commisiications  legislation  uphold 
and  reinforce  the  economic  viability  of 
the  Bell  Operating  Co.  (BOC's)  after 
divestitiure.  This  is  especially  impor- 
tant in  rural  areas  where  there  will 
never  be  any  significant  alternatives  to 
local  operating  company  service.  How- 
ever, t  lere  are  several  provisions  in 
the  cui  rent  version  of  H.R.  5158  which 
may  w<  rk  against  this  goal. 

For  nstance.  as  it  is  now  drafted, 
section' 234  of  the  bill  prohibits  BOC's 
from  participating  in  the  National 
Telecommunications  P*und.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  fund  is  to  stabilize  local 
telephone  costs,  particularly  in  rural 
areas  where  local  service  Is  more  ex- 
pensiva  The  fund  will  be  used  by 
small  feidependent  telephone  compa- 
nies arid  rural  telephone  cooperatives. 
Howevtr,  Congress  must  also  remem- 
ber thit  much  of  rural  America  is 
served  by  the  Bell  system  and  these 
service  areas  must  be  given  fair  consid- 
eration . 

Sections  272  and  293  of  H.R.  5158 
pertain  to  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
customer  premise  equipment  (CPE). 
Under  these  sections,  the  BOC's  ma.y 
offer  I  lew  customer  premise  equip- 
ment f  >r  the  2  years  following  enact- 
ment, iut  must  then  refrain  from  of- 
ferinif  hew  equipment  for  the  next  3 
years.  iThis  inconsistent  policy  is  a 
poor  way  to  stabilize  sales  revenues  for 
the  01  crating  companies.  Provisions 
like  th  B  one  could  do  great  damage  to 
the  ec<  nomic  health  of  the  local  net- 
work. 

Congress  must  do  everything  possi- 
ble to  insure  a  smooth  and  orderly 
transition  diutng  divestiture.  If  the 
BOC's  are  not  economically  viable, 
rates  M^ill  Inevitably  rise  and  these  in- 
creaseal  will  be  seen  primarily  in  rural 
areas,  u  sincerely  hope  that  as  the 
House  considers  this  legislation,  it  will 
take  in^  account  the  diversity  of  serv- 
ice nemed  to  insure  dependable  tele- 
phone service  and  reasonable  rates  for 
our  nral  citizens.  I  also  hope  that 
Congrdss  will  not  act  hastily  and  un- 
wisely in  an  attempt  to  react  to  a  situ- 
ation which  is  still  developing.  Federal 
legislation  should  be  carefully  drafted 
to  solve  problems,  not  create  them. 

Mr.  President,  I  come  from  a  small 
commiuiity  of  Humboldt,  S.  Dak., 
which  has  a  population  of  450  people. 
I  live  *n  a  fsu-m  near  Humboldt.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  our  tele- 
phone [service  could  be  wiped  out  by 
some  ^f  the  plans  that  are  floating 
arounq  Washington. 

Und^r  deregulation— which  is  a  bad 
word  tpr  it  since  it  is  really  reregula- 
tion— dur  large  companies  are  being  al- 
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lowed  to  g)ve  up  their  responsibilities 
in  small  towns  and  rural  areas. 

We  are  abandoning  the  "common 
carrier"  principle.  Only  the  rich  routes 
will  be  served.  Since  airline  deregula- 
tion, we  have  many  unusual  rates  and 
special  coupons. 

But,  yet,Isome  destinations  are  cap- 
tive markets.  Travelers  from  these 
communities  must  subsidize  some  of 
those  extremely  low  rates  and  cou- 
pons. But  these  economic  shifts  are 
classified  v  competition.  It  is  really  a 
bizarre  distortion  of  the  American  eco- 
nomic system. 

So  we  nust  pay  close  attention  to 
proposed  c  nanges  in  our  Nation's  tele- 
phone ser\ice.  We  are  the  only  coun- 
try in  the  world  where  you  can  pick  up 
a  telephone,  dial  it  and  reach  someone 
in  any  other  State  in  a  matter  of  sec- 
onds. I  haire  lived  abroad  in  some  of 
the  developed  European  countries. 
You  certainly  cannot  do  it  there.  I 
have  trav^ed  in  Communist  nations. 
You  certainly  cannot  do  it  there. 

We  have]  a  system  of  telephone  com- 
munication second  to  none  in  the 
world.  We  have  an  obligation  to  insure 
its  continued  reliability  and  affordabil- 
ity. 


WEST  VIRGINIA'S  119TH  BIRTH- 
DAY CELEBRATION  ALSO 
MARKED  50TH  YEAR  FOR 
BEAUTIFUL  STATE  CAPITOL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
West  Virginia,  in  spite  of  economic 
problems  iJid  high  unemployment,  is 
on  the  thr  >shhold  of  its  greatest  chal- 
lenge—to provide  increased  energy 
from  its  c<  al-rich  veins  over  the  criti- 
cal years  a  lead. 

I  remind  my  colleagues  that  119 
years  ag<— on  June  20— President 
Abraham  Idncoln  signed  the  proclama- 
tion whicl  created  our  35th  State  in 
the  Union. 

West  Virginia  has  made  positive 
progress— I  egistering  the  second  high- 
est per  capita  Income  growth  rate  in 
the  Nation  during  the  1970's.  I  predict 
that  the  Mountain  State  will  be 
among  th0  Nation's  economic  leaders 
in  many  c4tegories  during  the  decades 
ahead. 

We  have  a  good  heritage  and  a  good 
history.  C>ur  forebears  crossed  the 
rugged  Aipalachians  to  pioneer  the 
western  e:  cploration.  West  Virginia's 
richest  reiiource,  I  emphasize,  is  its 
people. 

I  recall  a  quote  by  Gen.  George 
Washingtdn  in  the  early  days  of  the 
Revolution  when  he  declared: 

Leave  me  but  a  banner  to  plant  upon  the 
mountains  of  West  Augusta.  Va..  and  I  will 
gather  aroutid  me  the  men  who  will  lift  our 
bleeding  country  from  the  dust  and  set  her 
free. 

Yesterdajy,    in   our   capital   city    of 

,  West  Virginian's  celebrat- 

the  State's  birthday  but 


Charlestoi 
ed  not  on  y 
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the  rededication  of  our  beautiful  State 
Capitol— built  a  half  century  ago.  It 
was  a  festive  occasion  attended  by  an 
estimated  25,000  citizens,  who  heard 
inspiring  addresses  from  Gov.  John  D. 
Rockefeller  IV,  Senate  Minority 
Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd,  and  others.  I 
participated  as  master  of  ceremonies.  I 
express  appreciation  to  all  those  per- 
sons who  worked  to  make  this  event  a 
success. 
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THE  CENTENNIAL  OF 
ENTERPRISE,  ALA. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Alabama,  I  am  proud  to  congratulate 
the  citizens  of  the  city  of  Enterprise. 
Ala.,  on  their  100th  anniversary  this 
2d  day  of  July  1982. 

Enterprise  is  one  of  our  southern- 
most cities,  located  in  the  fertile  wire- 
grass  section  of  Alabama.  Her  resi- 
dents through  the  years  have  weath- 
ered many  storms  together,  always 
demonstrating  a  great  sense  of  com- 
munity pride.  Because  of  their  deter- 
mination, the  people  of  Enterprise 
have  continued  to  prosper,  despite  the 
destruction  of  their  town  by  fire,  not 
once,  but  for  three  consecutive  years 
at  the  turn  of  the  century;  despite  the 
almost  complete  devastation  of  their 
economy  by  the  boll  weevil;  despite 
natural  disasters  such  as  Hurricane 
Eloise.  tornadoes,  and  hailstorms.  En- 
terprise pulled  through  these  desper- 
ate times  without  the  aid  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  and  without  going  into 
debt,  because  the  people  themselves 
donated  private  resources  wherever 
they  were  needed. 

There  is  an  unusual  monument  in 
Enterprise  which  stands  for  the  re- 
markable way  her  citizens  turn  misfor- 
tune into  prosperity.  In  1915,  the 
Mexican  boll  weevil  ate  its  way  across 
the  Rio  Grande  River,  and  devoured 
the  magnificent  cotton  fields  of  Enter- 
prise. Because  they  had  no  way  to 
fight  the  pest,  the  farmers  turned  to 
another  crop,  the  peanut,  to  save  the 
economy.  The  results  of  this  experi- 
ment brought  new  and  even  greater 
wealth  to  the  town.  Thus,  the  citizens, 
in  1919,  erected  the  world's  only 
monument  to  a  pest,  the  boll  weevil, 
and  it  stands  in  the  center  of  town 
until  this  very  day.  In  fact,  I  have  a 
miniature  duplicate  of  this  monument 
on  my  desk  here  in  Washington. 

Another  notable  feature  of  this 
great  city  is  nearby  Fort  Rucker, 
which  began  in  World  War  II  as  a 
training  camp  for  "our  boys"  and 
prison  camp  for  German  and  Italian 
prisoners  of  war.  It  is  now  a  very  large 
facility,  the  U.S.  Army  Aviation 
Center,  where  aviators  from  all  over 
the  free  world  are  trained. 

The  Enterprise  centennial  celebra- 
tion will  begin  on  July  2,  with  a 
Founders'  Day  honoring  the  late  J.  H. 
Carmichael,  the  first  mayor  and  build- 


er of  Enterprise's  first  home  and  store. 
Activities.  Including  an  old-fashioned 
box  supper,  parade,  and  frog-Jumping 
contest,  reflect  the  traditional  values 
which  have  been  the  foundation  of  the 
town's  prosperity.  The  festivities  will 
conclude  in  a  citywide  service  on  July 
4,  which  will  reflect  the  patriotic  and 
religious  ties  that  are  so  strong  among 
the  people  of  Enterprise. 

Mr.  President,  in  honor  of  this  mo- 
mentous occasion  in  the  life  of  this 
city,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
newspaper  article  entitled  "Enduring 
Enterprise  Revving  Up  for  Centenni- 
al," from  the  Birmingham  News,  be 
printed  in  the  Recoso. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Enduring  Enterprise  Rewihc  Up  for 

Centennial 

(By  NiU  Hogg) 

Enterprise— You  might  say  Enterprise  is 
a  city  of  firsts.  And  now  it's  going  to  have 
another— its  first  centennial. 

The  big  birthday  party  will  last  three 
days,  starting  July  2. 

The  100  years  passed  naturally  enough, 
but  it's  amazing  that  residents  were  able  to 
hold  the  town  together  during  that  period. 

According  to  a  history  of  Enterprise  being 
compiled  for  the  big  celebration,  the  town 
was  destroyed  by  fire  three  years  In  a  row. 

The  boll  weevil  almost  destroyed  its  econ- 
omy. 

And  along  came  Hurricane  Eloise,  several 
tornadoes  and  a  severe  hailstorm. 

Despite  this.  Enterprise  is  thriving  and 
looking  forward  to  a  great  future. 

This  town  has  a  secret  that's  hard  to  keep: 
It  grows  because  of  its  intense  community 
spirit. 

During  earlier  years,  federal  help  virtually 
was  ignored  and  debts  practically  were 
eliminated  because  the  citizenry  pitched  in 
with  private  donations  whenever  a  project 
was  needed. 

This  same  spirit  is  evident  as  the  centenni- 
al committee  goes  about  its  work  today,  ac- 
cording to  Chairman  Tim  Alf  ord. 

Some  of  the  firsts  claimed  by  Enterprise 
are: 

The  world's  first  and  only  monument  to  a 
pest,  the  boll  weevil. 

Alabama's  firvt  city  school  system  to  be 
fully  accredited  by  both  the  Southern  Asso- 
ciation of  Colleges  and  Schools  and  the 
State  Department  of  Education. 

The  nation's  first  cotton  oil  company. 

Founders'  Day,  honoring  its  first  mayor, 
the  late  J.  H.  Carmichael,  builder  of  Enter- 
prise's first  home  and  store,  will  mark  the 
opening  of  festivities.  Visitors  will  step  into 
the  past  as  they  take  part  in  old-time  activi- 
ties. 

Among  projects  scheduled  are  tours  of 
historic  homes,  and  photograph  displays,  an 
antique  show  and  sale,  quilting  exhibitions 
and  contests  which  include  costumes,  beard- 
and-mustache  growing  and  cooking. 

Music  lovers  will  want  to  bring  comforta- 
ble chairs  so  they  can  relax  and  enjoy  bar- 
bershop quartets,  sacred  harp  singers  and 
bluegraas  bands. 

While  mom  and  pop  pat  their  feet  to  the 
music,  youngsters  will  have  a  number  of 
other  activities  to  occupy  them,  such  as 
competition  in  greased-pole  climbing,  water- 
melon-seed spitting  and  frog  Jumping. 


Those  with  hobbies  will  bring  treasures  to 
a  huge  arts  and  craf  U  show  and  sale. 

In  addition  to  Carmichael.  citizens  will 
honor  other  notable  founders,  pioneers  and 
veterans.  The  observance  will  be  held 
during  the  dedication  of  the  city  cemetery, 
scheduled  to  be  renovated  soon. 

One  activity  drawing  quite  a  bit  of  excite- 
ment is  an  old-fashioned  box  supper  with 
appropriate  music.  The  highest  bidder  on 
each  box  of  food  will  share  iU  contente  with 
the  lady  who  cooked  it. 

Alford  said  invitations  have  gone  out  to 
everyone  from  President  Ronald  Reagan  to 
all  the  Alabama  newsmakers. 

Everybody  loves  a  parade,  including  the 
folks  in  Enterprise.  So  naturally,  one  is 
planned. 

Beauty  queens,  politicians,  military  units, 
antique  and  classic  cars,  bands.  Shrtners. 
clowns  and  kids  with  sporty  bicycles  will  be 
in  the  march  on  July  3. 

In  keeping  with  the  founding  fathers' 
strong  belief  in  religious  ties,  the  finale  will 
be  one  typical  of  this  area:  A  citywide  patri- 
otic-religious service  Sunday  night.  July  4, 
in  Bates  Stadium. 

In  1882,  Enterprise  was  just  a  little  coun- 
try post  office  known  as  Watkins  Cross 
Roads.  March  18.  1882.  the  post  office  was 
moved  to  the  home  of  Carmichael.  which 
stood  near  the  present  site  of  the  court- 
house. Until  then,  the  nearest  post  offices 
were  at  Elt>a  and  Geneva. 

In  1893.  pioneers  started  moving  in  and 
the  first  home  was  built.  It  was  a  small 
round  pine-pole  house. 

In  addition  to  the  Carmichaels,  pioneer 
families  included  the  Grubbs.  Howells.  Hil- 
dreths.  McDonalds,  Chapmans,  Corbitts, 
Stokes  and  Holloways. 

The  Alabama  Legislature  granted  Enter- 
prise's charter  in  1896.  One  clause  In  the 
document  said  that  no  intoxicating  liquor 
could  be  sold. 

On  March  22.  1898.  according  to  its  histo- 
ry, both  sides  of  the  town  were  "completely 
burned."  For  three  consecutive  years  on  the 
same  day.  the  town  was  destroyed  partially 
by  fire,  yet  dedicated  citizens  quickly  rebuilt 
it. 

In  1899.  Ed  M.  Johnson,  editor  of  the  local 
paper,  called  a  town  meeting  to  organize  a 
cotton  mill.  The  results  led  to  the  country's 
first.  Enterprise  Cotton  Oil  Mill. 

Sessions  Company,  one  of  the  nation's 
largest  peanut  industries,  is  located  here 
today. 

Although  Enterprise  never  produced  a 
governor,  it  claims  some  close  ties  to  a 
couple.  PV>rmer  Governor  James  E.  "Big 
Jim"  Folsom  is  a  native  of  Elba,  a  nearby 
town  also  in  Coffee  County. 

Fob  James,  father  of  Alabama  Governor 
Fob  James  Jr..  lives  in  Enterprise  and 
coached  football  in  the  early  1930s. 

It  was  in  1915  that  the  Mexican  boU 
weevil,  a  blessing  in  disguise,  ate  its  way 
across  the  Rio  Grande  River  and  into  the 
thick,  white,  fluffy  cotton  fields  surround- 
ing Enterprise. 

When  he  had  finished  his  meal,  cotton 
crops,  the  area's  mainstay,  lay  in  ^in. 
Farmers  were  wiped  out. 

With  no  adequate  weapons  with  which  to 
fight  the  destructive  bug,  farmers  sought  an 
alternative  crop,  the  peanut.  It  proved  to  be 
the  pd  that  really  put  Enterprise  on  the 
map. 

The  results  were  so  outstanding  that 
grateful  citizens  decided  to  memoralize  the 
bug.  In  1919.  the  Boll  Weevil  Monument 
was  erected  in  the  heart  of  town,  where  it 
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still  stands.  The  Book  of  Lists  calls  it  the 
most  unusual  monument  in  the  world. 

During  World  War  II.  Camp  (now  Fort) 
Rucker  brought  a  growth  to  Enterprise 
which  has  continued.  The  huge  military 
base,  only  a  stone's  throw  from  town, 
became  a  training  ground  for  American  sol- 
diers and  a  prison  camp  for  German  and 
Italian  prisoners  of  war. 

The  base  was  closed  after  the  war.  but  was 
reopened  as  a  permanent  installation  during 
the  19SOs  when  hostilities  flared  up  in 
Korea.  Now.  Port  Rucker  is  the  U.S.  Army 
Aviation  Center,  training  ground  for  avi- 
ators from  all  over  the  free  world.  Its  eco- 
nomic boost  for  Enterprise  is  massive. 

Hurricane  Eloise  raged  through  Fnter- 
prise  in  1975.  causing  widespread  damage. 
Several  tornadoes  and  a  three-inch  hail- 
storm also  have  ripped  through  the  busy 
community. 

But  each  disaster  only  serves  as  heralding 
trumpet  calling  together  a  swell  of  commu- 
nity pride  and  spirit  which  quickly  restores 
the  lovely  Wiregrass  town. 

And  it  is  with  a  massive  dose  of  this  same 
spirit  that  the  energetic  citizenry  is  deter- 
mined to  put  on  the  biggest  and  best  birth- 
day party  ever  for  their  grand  old  lady— En- 
terprise. 


SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRAS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY;  Mr.  President,  this 
past  week  I  and  other  Members  of  this 
body  have  enjoyed  visiting  with  man- 
agers, directors,  and  board  members  of 
symphony  orchestras  from  our  respec- 
tive States.  The  occasion,  of  course, 
has  been  the  celebration  of  National 
Orchestra  Week. 

During  my  visit  with  representatives 
of  the  Des  Moines.  Cedar  Rapids,  and 
Sioux  City  Symphony  Orchestras.  I 
learned  the  income  and  expense  de- 
tails of  these  musical  organizations. 
They  are.  indeed,  community  oriented 
with  80  to  90  percent  of  their  income 
originating  at  home,  while  a  like  per- 
centage of  their  budgets  are  spent  in 
the  areas  they  serve. 

During  this  week  I  also  had  the  fol- 
lowing article  pointed  out  to  me  by 
former  fellow  Iowa  legislator,  Jack 
Schroeder.  From  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor,  this  piece 
details  a  novel  plan  that  has  caught 
the  attention  of  at  least  two  State  leg- 
islatures. Iowa  and  Massachusetts,  and 
Is  the  brain  child  of  former  lowan. 
Lewis  Randa. 

All  my  fellow  Senators  may  want  to 
acquaint  their  State  Arts  Guilds  and 
councils  with  the  National  Seal  of  Phi- 
lanthropy. 

I  ask  unanimofis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Recoro  the  article  from 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor  entitled 
"Giving  Business  a  Reason  to  Back 
the  Arts." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

OiviNG  Business  a  Reason  to  Back  the 
Arts 
(By  Daniel  B.  Wood) 
Boston.— The  curtain  may  soon  rise  on  a 
new  idea  to  fund  the  arts  and  human  serv- 
ices In  America. 


It's  cAlled  the  National  Seal  of  Philan- 
thropy. jAnd  it  could  someday  show  up  on 
everything  from  boxes  of  cereal  to  car  ads 
in  magazines. 

The  ptoposal,  now  working  its  way  toward 
federal  legislation,  would  reward  companies 
that  contribute  to  charity  or  the  arts  by  let- 
ting prspective  customers  know  about  their 
civic  sptit.  A  special  seal  on  product^  or  ad- 
vertisenients  would  give  consumers  the 
choice  otf  patronizing  such  businesses. 

This  l^ea  for  making  profit  by  a  byprod- 
uct of  contributing  to  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions sprouted  from  the  grass  roots  of  Sher- 
bom.  Stass..  a  rural  bedroom  community 
not  far  rom  Boston. 

As  til  e  town  selectmen  put  it:  "If  the 
mechansms  of  the  free  enterprise  system 
were  creatively  employed  to  redeem  corpo- 
rations'! generosity,  then  we  would  see  a  sig- 
nificant increase  in  monies  available  to  non- 
profit charitable  and  cultural  organiza- 
tions." The  solution,  as  they  saw  it.  was  to 
reward  |>hilsmthropy  in  a  way  that  satisfied 
a  corporation's  primary  interest  in  profit- 
making,  rather  than  altruistic  giving. 

A  hutian  fingerprint  was  chosen  for  the 
seal  de^gn.  say  organizers,  because  it  sym- 
bolizes knankind's  capacity  for  compassion 
and  kinoness. 

The  iiea  has  the  people  of  Shert>om.  sup- 
porters iof  arts  and  human  services  in  other 
parts  oi  the  country,  and  at  least  two  state 
legislatures— Iowa  and  Massachusetts— ex- 
cited. If  enacted,  the  National  Seal  of  Phi- 
lanthropy would  be  issued  to  companies 
who  caitribute  1  to  5  percent  of  their 
annual  gross  profits  to  charitable  and  non- 
profit groups. 

According  to  Herbert  Morrisey  of  the 
Massachusetts  Department  of  Human  Serv- 
ices. th<  seal  would  merge  the  two  best  qual- 
ities of  a  capitalistic  democracy.  "This  seal 
merges  the  competitive  spirit  of  capitalism 
and  the  democratic  spirit  of  generosity."  he 
said  at  jthe  Sherbom  ceremony  last  month 
that  laiinched  the  project. 

"It  wfU  bridge  the  gap  between  philan- 
thropic Intention  and  the  incentive  to  con- 
tribute the  assets  that  are  available  to  cor- 
porate America."  he  continued. 

Lewis;  Randa.  director  of  Sherbom's  Life 
Experience  School  for  handicapped  chil- 
dren, cf  ncelved  the  plan  and  has  been  pur- 
suing il  since  1980.  He  tells  how  he  got  the 
idea: 

"For  10  years  our  school  had  a  special  ar- 
rangenfent  with  a  Midwest  corporation  that 
sent  us  from  1  to  5  percent  of  their  gross 
profits '  annually.  In  an  effort  to  demon- 
strate (tur  appreciation  we  looked  at  philan- 
thropy |  in  America  and  found  that  missing 
link:  a  i  means  of  recognizing  companies  to 
ensure!  that  goodwill  patronage  would 
follow.  I 

"We  I  can't  continue  to  ask  companies 
througfiout  this  country  to  give  to  the  non- 
profit community  and  give  nothing  in 
retum.l  We  have  something  to  give  and  that 
is  recoignltlon.  People  will  support  prod- 
ucts." le  says. 

The  fiagic  of  the  plan,  says  Randa.  is  that 
the  whole  thing  can  be  handled  without  one 
new  fotm.  and  no  bureaucracy. 

"It  «ill  all  be  handled  on  your  standard 
incoma  tax  form.  When  an  individual,  com- 
pany, pr  corporation  fills  out  their  form, 
there  irill  be  a  little  box  to  check  if  they 
would  tike  to  qualify  as  a  national  philan- 
thropUt.  If  they  check  that  box— and  direc- 
tions «lll  make  clear  that  they  ar^  making 
public  their  acts  of  generosity— the  IRS 
would  simply  program  their  computers  to 
cbmpil;  lists  of  those  who  give  1  to  5  per- 
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cent  of  incoi  ne  or  gross  profits  and  that  in- 
formation wpuld  be  passed  on  to  an  appro- 
priate federal  agency  or  a  nonprofit  organi- 
zation that  would  be  contracted  to  adminis- 
ter the  seal.'l 

Randa  says  this  means  simply  sending  out 
letters  from  (Congress,  thanking  the  individ- 
ual, companir.  or  corporation,  as  well  as  pre- 
senting them  with  the  National  Seal  of  Phi- 
lanthropy (fingerprint),  with  the  rules  and 
regulations  ^n  how  that  seal  can  be  used  on 
products,  or  |in  advertisements  for  services. 

"And  this  (s  all  voluntary."  says  Randa. 

'"As  it  stands  now.  as  long  as  corporations 
are  taxed  and  the  money  filtered  down  to 
us.  we  get  eyer  so  little.  One  idea  here  is  to 
maximize  thie  amount  of  money  available  to 
the  nonprofit  community  by  making  sure  it 
goes  directly  to  the  providers  and  not  the 
many  chamois  of  funding  in  state  and  fed- 
eral govemitent  programs." 

This.  Ran^a  says,  insures  that  the  non- 
profit sectoe  receives  100  percent  of  the  gift. 

"'Nonprofi,  organizations  have  a  great 
deal  to  give  the  corporate  world. "  he  says. 
"We  are  act  vating  the  potential  within  free 
enterprise  of  stimulating  profits.  Let's  face 
it.  that's  the  bottom  line.  So  if  philantropy 
is  going  to  thrive  in  this  kind  of  climate,  it 
had  better  spruce  up  its  act  and  begin  pro- 
ducing promts.  We  can.  and  it's  through 
saying.  'Tha^ik  you.  America.'  " 

Randa,  th^  Massachusetts  Council,  on  the 
Arts  and  Humanities,  and  a  newly  formed 
Committee  on  Philanthropy  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts State  House  are  working  on  a  joint 
resolution  io  Massachusetts  and  are  predict- 
ing passage  toy  summer.  By  fall,  they  expect 
to  have  a  sufficient  statewide  corporate  and 
political  baie  to  propose  a  bill  In  Congress. 


JOHN  SEIGENTHALERS  TRIBUTE 
TO  JACK  NORMAN  SR.:  A  PER- 
CEPTIVE STUDY  OP  A  BRIL- 
LIANT ATTORNEY 

Mr.  SA3SER.  Mr.  President,  recent- 
ly I  had  tne  pleasure  of  attending  and 
participatmg  in  a  tribute  to  Jack 
Norman  alt  a  diimer  held  recently  in 
Nashville  which  also  honored  the 
members  of  the  Tennessee  Supreme 
Court.  Triere  were  a  number^  of  elo- 
quent tributes  to  Jack  Norman  Sr.. 
that  nighl .  They  explored  every  facet 
of  this  far  lous  man's  career. 

The  master  of  ceremonies  for  the 
event  wu  James  Neal,  a  nationally 
Icnown  at  omey,  perhaps  known  best 
as  the  Watergate  prosecutor.  The  in- 
vocation Mis  given  by  the  Honorable 
Thomas  A.  Shriver,  a  distinguished  re- 
tired menlber  of  the  Tennessee  Court 
of  AppeaU- 

Those  Who  delivered  tributes  were 
Chief  Justice  William  J.  Harbison,  of 
the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court;  John 
C.  Tune,  a  well-known  and  highly  re- 
spected aitomey;  John  Seigenthaler. 
publisher  I  of  the  Tennessean;  Harlan 
Dodson  a^d  John  J.  Hooker,  Jr.,  both 
leading  attorneys  and  long-time 
friends  of  the  honored  guest.  I  was 
also  privi  eged  to  deliver  a  brief  trib- 
ute. 

Because!  of  its  extensive  research, 
penetratii  ig  perception  and  personal 
insight,  wanted  to  place  in  the 
Record   today   the   tribute   given   by 
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John  Seigenthaler,  who  as  a  young  re- 
porter, had  known  Mr.  Norman  well, 
and  had  received  advice  and  counsel 
from  him. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Seigenthaler's  remarks  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remarks  or  John  Seigenthaler 

I'm  not  sure  that  I  can  adequately  express 
to  all  of  you  here  tonight  the  pride  I  feel  %t 
being  invited  to  sit  at  Jack  Norman's  ban- 
quet table  and  to  have  a  part  in  a  program 
dedicated  to  pay  him  a  richly  deserved  and 
long  overdue  tribute  for  all  that  his  life  and 
career  have  meant  to  the  profession  of  law. 
to  the  quality  of  the  adversary  system  of 
justice  in  this  state,  to  the  betterment  of 
this  conununity  of  ours,  to  the  enhance- 
ment of  political  life  in  Nashville  and  in 
Tennessee,  indeed,  in  the  nation,  where  he 
has  had  a  significant  and  substantial 
impact.  And  I  am  truly  honored  to  be  a  part 
of  this  program. 

Tot  Jack  Norman,  by  force  of  rare  talent 
and  Individual  Mhievement  and  questing  cu- 
riosity, and  unflagging  integrity,  has  provid- 
ed all  of  you  who  are  lawyers,  and  all  of  us 
who  are  not.  with  a  sterling  example  of  how 
loyalty  and  learning  and  love  can  remain 
constant  career-long  and  lifelong. 

And  as  I  listened  to  John  Tune  it  struck 
me  that  it's  impossible  indeed  to  mention  a 
link  between  Jack  Norman  and  love  without 
pausing  to  note  that  nothing  said  here  to- 
night about  him.  about  the  intense  heat  of 
his  own  personality,  the  overshadowing 
power  of  his  presence,  can  In  any  way,  even 
for  a  moment,  eclipse  the  serene  beauty  of 
Carrie  Sneed  Norman,  who  knows  him  best 
and  loves  him  most,  and  who  has  shared 
with  him  this  fifty-five  year  adventure  of 
trial  and  trust;  who  has  been  a  Joint  partner 
In  an  odyssey  that  has  touched  lives  and 
shaped  events.  She  is  the  "best  evidence."  as 
you  lawyers  would  say.  the  t>est  evidence 
that  Jack  Norman,  given  everything  else  his 
talent  has  brought  him,  was  blessed  early  by 
a  rare  good  luck. 

Let  me  take  you  back  in  my  mind's  eye  for 
a  few  moments  to  a  time  three  decades  and 
a  little  more  ago,  when  the  assignment  by  a 
newspaper  to  cover  the  criminal  courts  of 
Davidson  County— that  was  light  years 
before  Metro— was  a  choice  asslgiunent.  an 
enlightening,  exciting,  exhilarating  assign- 
ment, envied  by  other  members  of  our  staff. 
It  was  a  time  before  criminal  cases  so  heavi- 
ly clogged  the  process  of  the  administration 
of  justice.  It  may  be  that  with  the  passage 
of  time  there  is  more  romanticism  than  re- 
ality in  my  recollections,  but  it  seems  to  me 
for  this  community  it  was  a  golden  time  for 
criminal  Justice.  A  time  when  plea  bargain- 
ing was  more  the  exception  than  the  rule.  A 
time  when  citizen  Jurors  from  broad,  diverse 
backgrounds  were  becoming  more  and  more 
active  and  visible  on  juries.  It  was  a  time  of 
constant  daily  courtroom  drama:  a  time  of 
theater,  sometimes  double  theater  on  the 
sixth  floor  of  the  courthouse.  It  was  a  time 
of  heroes. 

There  were  the  Judges:  Gilbert  and  Hart, 
men  who  represented  to  me  the  patience 
and  wisdom  and  modesty  so  vital  in  the  Judi- 
cial office.  There  was  Loser,  the  District  At- 
torney. Strong  and  stable,  and  tough  and 
true.  And  there  were  many  criminal  lawyers 
for  me  to  look  at  and  observe  and  admire: 
FYank  Taylor.  Carl  Harden.  Homer  Weimar. 
Ben  West,  before  he  was  mayor.  They  were 


good  lawyers.  And  then  there  was  Jack 
Norman.  He  was  the  classic  criminal  lawyer. 
For  me  it  was  an  exciting  experience  every 
time  he  walked  Into  the  courtroom.  He  had 
that  imposing  power  and  presence  that  com- 
mands attention,  even  as  he  emerged  from 
the  sixth  floor  elevator. 

The  lawyers  who  were  around  in  those 
days,  and  many  of  you  are  here,  will  under- 
stand what  I  mean,  some  of  you  who  are. 
were  yoimg  lawyers  in  those  days.  And 
sometimes  I  had  to  fight  with  some  of  you 
for  my  reporter's  seat  in  the  courtroom 
when  Loser  and  Norman  were  going  against 
each  other,  or  when  Hooker.  Sr..  whose 
criminal  court  appearances  by  that  time 
were  occasional,  was  on  the  other  side. 
There  was  more  law  taught  in  the  classroom 
of  the  courtroom  In  those  days,  with  all 
apologies  to  Dean  Wade,  then  there  was  at 
Vanderbilt  Law  School.  His  voice  always 
had  that  marvelous  range  of  distinction, 
from  soft  whisper  to  t>ellico8e  roar,  and 
echoed  all  the  way  down  the  hall  to  Loser's 
office. 

He  and  General  Loser  would  sit  and  glare 
at  each  other,  read  and  pick  among  prospec- 
tive Jurors  with  a  scientist's  eye.  Then  they 
would  push  and  pull,  always  subtly,  always 
cleverly,  for  advantage.  And  always  General 
Loser  In  his  opening  argument  would  warn 
the  jurors  that  Norman  had  remarkable 
powers  of  oratory,  that  could  swoon  and 
sway  the  hardest  of  hearts,  alerting  the 
jurors  to  be  wary  of  the  man  who  could  look 
and  sound  in  one  moment  like  a  bulldog 
guarding  his  client's  gate,  and  the  next  like 
Winston  Churchill  damning  the  Nazi  gov- 
ernment of  Adolph  Hitler.  And  Norman, 
once  on  his  feet,  would  begin  to  work  his 
will  on  the  jury  and  argue  that  the  logic  of 
his  client's  case  was  unmistakable,  was  obvi- 
ous, was  so  clear,  he  would  say.  that  its  pat- 
tern (»uld  be  followed,  to  use  his  metaphor, 
"like  a  red  thread  through  a  white  cloth." 
He  could  lead  a  jury  to  anger,  he  could 
make  them  cry. 

Once  in  a  rural  courtroom  I  heard  him 
relate  to  a  jury  a  recent  trip  he  had  made  to 
the  Holy  Land  at  Eastertime.  It  sounded 
like  a  travelogue  for  several  moments.  He 
recounted  to  the  Jury  how  he  had  walked  up 
what  was  believed  to  be  Calvary.  He  told 
graphically  the  mingling  of  colors  where 
sand  met  sunset.  He  outlined  the  nature  of 
the  terrain.  He  was  providing  this  travel- 
ogue, and  the  point  of  it  missed  me  until  his 
voice  began  to  build  to  a  fever  pitch,  and  as 
he  took  them  to  the  peak  of  the  hill  he  said 
he  could  almost  hear  the  echoes  from  across 
the  ages  as  the  mob  cried.  "Crucify  him! 
Crucify  him!"  And  he  turned  to  the  Assist- 
ant District  Attorney,  whose  eyes  were  wide, 
and  his  penetrating  glare  focused  on  that 
young  man.  that  good  public  servant,  and 
from  beneath  those  bushy  eyebrows  he  put 
that  stare  upon  him  and  he  shouted.  "I  am 
reminded  of  those  same  echoes  today  as  I 
hear  the  cry  directed  against  my  client, 
"Crucify  him!  Crucify  him!'  " 

They  didn't  crucify  his  client,  they  liber- 
ated him.  But  they  threatened  to  lynch  the 
young  prosecutor. 

Jack  Norman's  name  is.  as  all  of  you 
know,  linked  Intrinsically  and  Inextricably 
with  the  major  cases  that  made  history  in 
the  administration  of  justice  in  our  commu- 
nity for  all  the  days  of  his  long  and  great 
career.  Most  often  he  has  known  the  Joy  of 
victory,  but  he  has  felt  the  pain  of  loss,  not 
merely  for  himself  but.  more  importantly, 
for  those  clients  whose  causes  he  took  on. 
those  he  defended  until  his  talent  was 
drained.  And  they  have  ranged  from  the 


well  to  do  and  affluent,  to  those  who  had 
little  but  trouble  in  their  lives. 

In  court  he  always  gave  them  a  sense  of 
self  confidence  and  dignity.  Whatever  the 
crime,  they  knew  he  would  do  all  he  could 
to  plead  their  cause  to  the  jury,  that  he 
would  place  around  their  shoulders  his 
mantle  of  experience  and  ability. 

"When  I  walk  into  court  with  a  client."  he 
once  said,  "there  is  only  one  side.  That's  his 
side.  His  side  is  my  side. '"  Well,  that's  how  It 
was.  And  under  an«adversary  system  of  jus- 
tice, that  is  how  it  always  must  be.  And  he 
understood  if  American  Justice  is  to  remain 
the  best  system  of  Justice  in  the  world— and 
in  his  travels  he  has  looked  at  them  all— he 
knows  it  must  never  be  otherwise. 

He  was  not  only  a  criminal  lawyer.  Among 
his  other  clients  was  the  Nashville  Tennes- 
sean. His  approach  to  providing  legal  advice 
was  to  apply  heavy  doses  of  logic  to  the 
First  Amendment  and  to  conclude  that  if  a 
story  was  true  and  the  reporter  thought  he 
could  prove  it.  not  to  worry  about  it.  And 
those  of  us  on  the  staff  found  out  at>out 
Norman's  logic,  and  whenever  possible 
would  try  to  call  Cecil  Sims  first  when  we 
knew  he  was  out.  because  the  order  was  to 
call  Sims,  and  then  Norman.  And  Mr.  Sims 
could  worry  to  death  a  problem  and  might 
advise  not  to  run  it.  as  often  as  he  would 
advise  to  run  it.  And  we  loved  the  logic  of 
Norman.  It  became  a  watchword  In  our  city 
room. 

And  as  a  matter  of  fact.  If  we  analyzed  It 
and  if  it  was  true,  and  if  it  was  provable,  it 
was.  as  he  said.  "Not  to  worry." 

And  I  never  worried,  but  there  were  times 
when  reporters  had  to  worry.  There  were 
times  when  the  threat  of  legal  action  was 
obscured  when  news  was  reported,  and  then 
problems  developed.  And  I  remember  my 
own  day  in  court  in  a  community  far  from 
home,  outside  the  circulation  area  of  the 
Tennessean.  a  hostile  environment.  The 
local  powers  were  against  me— my  first  time 
in  court  in  any  role,  other  than  that  of  a  re- 
porter assigned  to  cover  the  news.  And 
there's  no  way  to  descril>e  the  sense  of  secu- 
rity he  conveyed  simply  by  being  there,  by 
reaching  out.  by  putting  a  hand  on  my 
shoulder,  by  being  ready  to  take  on  the 
other  side.  It  meant  something  to  me  that  I 
will  never  forget. 

You  know,  of  course,  he  has  always  loved 
politics.  It  has  been  an  avocation,  and  more. 
He  saw  in  his  own  party,  the  Democratic 
party.  I  think,  an  image  of  what  his  own  life 
had  been  about.  Son  of  a  bookkeeper,  a  self- 
made  man.  who.  as  he  has  said,  moved  up  in 
the  world  when  he  went  from  Varmint 
Town  to  Flat  Rock.  A  man  who  used  his 
God-given  gifts  to  make  for  himself  and  his 
family  a  better  life,  and  in  the  process 
reaching  out  to  those  who  were  less  fortu- 
nate. His  party  seemed  always  to  him  to  be 
an  embodiment  of  what  he  was  about.  And 
he  was  as  true  to  it  as  he  was  to  himself. 

It  was  inevitable  that  those  in  high  office 
would  seek  him  out.  He  gave  his  mind  and 
energy  to  his  friend.  Carlton  Loser,  and 
played  a  major  role  in  that  emotion-charged 
election  that  sent  the  General  to  Congress 
as  Percy  Priest's  successor.  He  gave  his 
mind  and  energy  to  Senator  Albert  Gore,  to 
Estes  Kefauver.  and  to  many  others,  too. 
Gordon  Browning,  to  Frank  Clement.  And. 
as  you  might  expect,  he  moved  to  the  na- 
tional level.  He  was  a  friend  of  presidents.  I 
know,  because  I  was  there,  and  he  was  there 
at  the  moment  President  Kennedy  made 
what  I  think  most  of  us  would  agree  was  the 
most  crucial  decision  of  his  life,  that  to 
accept  Lyndon  Johnson  as  his  Vice  Presi- 
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dent.  And  within  a  few  moments  after  that 
decision  was  made  we  Icnew  it.  Jack  Norman 
knew  it.  And  until  he  died.  President  Ken- 
nedy never  spoke  with  me  but  what  he 
asked.  "How  is  my  friend.  Jack  Norman?  Re- 
member me  to  him." 

And  then  there  was  another  politician 
who  never  was  elected  to  public  office.  Who. 
like  Jack  Norman  and  like  his  father,  wore  a 
vest.  You  know,  there  are  many  people  who 
think  that  Hooker  and  I  are  friends  because 
we  were  hatched  as  twin  lizards  from  the 
egg  of  some  political  freak  dragon.  The 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  Jack  Norman  in- 
troduced us.  It  was  at  the  time  of  the 
Schoolfield  impeachment.  He  said,  "Do  you 
know  young  Hooker?"  I  said,  "No."  He  said, 
"Go  meet  him.  It  will  be  an  experience  for 
you."  I  went.  It  was!  And  he  was  right,  I 
haven't  gotten  over  it  yet. 

I  came  back  and  he  said,  "What  did  you 
think?"  I  said,  "He's  crazy."  He  said,  "He's 
also  brilliant." 

Jack  Norman  introduced  me  to  John 
Hooker.  He  did  that.  Today  I'm  proud  of 
that  friendship.  I  thank  Jack  Norman  for 
that. 

But  I  have  a  great  deal  to  thank  him  for.  I 
have  no  idea  why  it  was  that  this  distin- 
guished lawyer,  this  giant  at  the  Bar. 
reached  out  his  hand  of  friendship  to  a 
young  fledgling  reporter,  put  his  arm 
around  my  shoulder,  called  me  "friend," 
made  me  his  friend,  helped  me,  advised  me. 
told  my  publisher,  his  friend,  SiUiman 
Evans,  that  there  was  potential  here.  How 
he  thought  that  or  why,  I  have  no  idea.  He 
allowed  me  to  share  my  own  secrets,  the  se- 
crets, truly  of  my  soul,  with  him,  early 
mornings  and  late  nights.  When  I  needed 
advice,  he  Icnew  my  father  was  dead,  and  he 
gave  it.  And  sometimes  that  advice  was  of 
crucial  importance  to  me.  And  I  thank  Jack 
and  Seth  and  Bob  and  Carolyn  and  Julian 
for  sharing,  perhaps  without  really  know- 
ing. 

If  there  is  a  quality  about  him— and  I  will 
close  with  this— that  I  find  irrepressible,  it 
is  his  penchant  for  saying  exactly  what  is  on 
his  mind.  He  can  be  plainspoken.  He  can  be 
outspoken.  He  can  be  blunt.  You  know,  a 
man  who  has  that  penchant  is  likely  to  have 
built  about  him  something  of  a  legend,  en- 
couraged by  myth.  I  would  like  to  cite  a  few 
Normanisms  that  may  be  part  legend  and 
part  myth,  knowing  that  he  has  long  since 
stopped  denying  anything  that  anybody 
says  about  him. 

Of  his  work  as  a  criminal  lawyer,  he  said, 
"A  criminal  lawyer  is  required  in  his  life  to 
get  into  bed  with  an,awful  lot  of  s.o.b.'s.  My 
advice  to  young  lawyers  is  to  do  as  I  did. 
Always  stand  up." 

To  a  politician  who  was  speaking  of  broth- 
erly love,  he  said.  "Anybody  who  says  he 
has  never  had  an  enemy  In  his  life  is  prob- 
ably telling  a  damned  lie.  And  if  he's  telling 
the  truth,  he  is  missing  a  hell  of  a  lot  in 
life.' 

Of  his  old  days  in  court,  he  once  said. 
"When  Carlton  Loser  starts  telling  a  jury 
how  brilliant  I  am  I  want  to  hand  my  client 
a  lightning  rod  and  I  hope  to  God  we  will 
both  hear  the  thunder." 

I  remember  a  day  in  court.  There  was  an 
interruption  in  the  trial.  Mr.  Norman  asked 
the  judge  for  forgiveness,  but  called  to  the 
attention  of  the  Honorable  Judge  Gilbert 
that  there  were  reports  that  had  come  to 
him  that  potential  prospective  jurors  in  the 
hall  were  being  approached  and  importuned 
by  a  friend  of  the  defendant.  And  there  was 
an  immediate  hearing,  and  this  person  took 
the  stand,  and  for  ten  minutes  was  subject- 


ed to  leistering,  hostile,  angry,  biting  cross- 
examination.  The  witness  fumed  and 
evaded,  and  finally  collapsed.  His  voice, 
barely  ibove  a  whisper,  he  muttered.  "Well. 
Mr.  No  rman.  at  this  point  I  just  don't  know 
what  1 3  tell  you."  To  which  Norman,  in- 
stinctiiely  and  vociferously  responded. 
"Why  idon't  you  try  the  truth  for  a 
change  V 

To  Jl  tn  Neal.  on  being  a  consensus  candi- 
date fof  governor  "Don't  be  a  damned  fool, 
son. 

To  aj  newsperson  in  the  hall  outside  to- 
night: '  There  never  was  a  Republican  com- 
petent to  hold  public  office."  He  thoug[ht 
about  i:  a  moment  and  amended  it.  "I  know 
there  i,re  some  people  who  disagree  with 
that.  T  ley  are  wrong." 

You  know,  the  poet,  Brendan  Behan, 
wrote  of  a  man  of  law,  who  in  his  way  loved 
humankind  and  cared  not  who  cared  what 
about.  To  me  Jack  Norman  is  that 
law.  He  loves  humankind,  in  his  way. 
cares  not  who  cares  what  he  is 


he  was 
man  of 
and  h( 
about. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  communicated  to 
the  Sepate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 

EXTENSION  OF  FISHERY  AGREE- 
BETWEEN    THE    UNITED 
AND      POLAND— MES- 
PROM  THE  PRESIDENT— 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
beforej  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage f^om  the  President  of  the  United 
State^  together  with  an  accompany- 
ing report,  which  was  referred  jointly, 
pursuint  to  the  provisions  of  Public 
Law  i4-265,  to  the  Committee  on 
Comn|erce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion alnd  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

To  tM  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Magnuson 
Fishery  Conservation  and  Manage- 
ment Act  of  1976  (Public  Law  94-265; 
16  J3.^.C.  1801),  I  transmit  herewith 
an  exchange  of  diplomatic  notes,  to- 
gether with  the  present  agreement, 
extending  the  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  between  the  United 
States  and  Poland,  signed  at  Washing- 
ton on  August  2,  1976,  until  July  1, 
1983.  The  exchange  of  notes  together 
with  the  present  agreement  constitute 
a  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  within  the  requirements  of 
sectioik  201(c)  of  the  act. 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  favor- 
able consideration  to  this  extension  at 
an  eatly  date.  Several  U.S.  fishing  in- 
terest^ have  urged  prompt  consider- 
ation of  this  agreement,  and  I  there- 
fore Recommend  that  the  Congress 
consider  issuance  of  a  joint  resolution 
to  bring  this  agreement  into  force 
before  the  agreement  expires  on  July 
1.  198|. 

'  Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  June  21,  1982. 


The  follbwing 
tions  wer(! 
and  secoqd 
sent,  and 
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INTRO!  UCTION  OP  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 


bills  and  joint  resolu- 
introduced,  read  the  first 
time  by  unanimous  con- 
deferred  as  indicated: 


By  Mf .  SASSER: 
S.  2654.  A  bill  to  prevent  the  financing  of 
the  terrorist  activities  of  the  regimes  of  Iran 
and  Libya  through  the  purchase  of  oil  for 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  to  the 
Committee!  °"  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  2654.  k  bill  to  prevent  the  financ- 
ing of  the!  terrorist  activities  of  the  re- 
gimes of  Iran  and  Libya  through  the 
purchase  bf  oil  for  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  arid  Natural  Resources. 


AMTITCKRO 


1ST  PETROLEUll  ACQUISITIOIf  ACT 
OP  1983 


•  Mr.  SAjSSER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  to  prevent 
American  dollars  from  financing  the 
terrorist  activities  of  Iran  and  Libya  as 
a  consequence  of  our  decision  to  fill 
quickly  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. I  believe  that  this  bill  is  neces- 
sary in  oifder  that  Congress  fulfill  its 
responsib&ity  for  the  goals  of  obtain- 
ing emergency  oil  supplies  and  re- 
straining jterrorist  activities  through- 
out the  wArld. 

My  confem  derives  from  the  recent 
purchase  pf  Iranian  oil  for  the  strate- 
gic pertroleum  reserve.  The  Defense 
Fuels  Simply  Center  recently  pur- 
chased 1,800,000  barrels  of  Iranian  oil 
from  an  |  intermediary  trading  firm. 
This  puiichase  occurred,  ironically, 
during  th^  week  ending  April  24.  1982. 
the  date  kf  the  second  anniversary  of 
the  abortf  d  rescue  mission  in  which  8 
American  servicemen  lost  their  lives  in 
the  effort  to  free  the  52  hostages  who 
were  eventually  held  for  an  appalling 
444  days. 

I  believ;  that  the  $53.1  million  we 
sent  to  I]  an  for  this  oil  is  a  terrible 
sale  of  o|ir  principles.  Are  we  to  fi- 
nance th6  Iranian  regime  after  their 
reprehensible  treatment  of  American 
hostages?  Are  we  to  finance  Iran's  19- 
month-old  war  with  Iraq?  I  believe 
that  we  I  should  do  none  of  these 
things,  arid  it  is  with  this  in  mind  that 
I  am  offeijing  this  legislation  today. 

The  Iranian  Government  needs  to 
sell  2.5  million  barrels  of  oil  a  day  to 
finance  its  internal  operations  and  the 
war  with  fraq.  This  Government's  pur- 
chase of  oil  for  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reservie  breaks  the  undeclared  pro- 
hibition 0  n  such  purchases  from  Iran. 
It  gives  tl  e  go-ahead  to  private  Ameri- 
can firms  to  send  more  American  dol- 
lars to  Inn  for  the  purchase  of  its  oil. 
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Similarly,  what  are  we  now  signaling 
to  our  Ehiropean  allies?  How  are  we  to 
explain  our  policy  of  buying  Iranian 
oil  because  it  is  cheap  to  those  allies 
who  we  asked  to  join  with  us  in  eco- 
nomically sanctioning  Iran's  actions  of 
1979-80. 

To  date,  the  Department  of  Energy's 
policy  is  to  purchase  oil  at  the  lowest 
possible  price.  This  was  evidenced  by  a 
spokesman's  comment  that  the  Ira- 
nian oil  "was  good  oil,  at  a  low  price, 
and  we  bought  it." 

This  action  flaunts  the  American 
sacrifices  made  to  free  the  Iranian 
hostages.  American  foreign  policy 
should  not  pay  this  price  of  lost  princi- 
ple, and  those  American  families  who 
were  personally  involved  in  the  Ira- 
nian matter  have  paid  too  much  to  let 
our  coimtry  forget  them  now. 

I  believe  that  a  similar  problem 
exists  with  the  Government  of  Libya. 
The  Libyan  Government  has  had  a 
long  history  of  terrorism  and  interna- 
tional mischief.  It  annexed  Chad.  It 
has  threatened  the  Sudan.  It  has  sup- 
ported the  PLO's  military  activities.  It 
has  installed  its  own  nuclear-capable 
missile  launchers.  Colonel  Qadhafi's 
pleasure  at  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Anwar  Sadat  is  well  known. 

It  is  with  this  in  mind  that  I  am  in- 
cluding Libya  as  one  of  those  nations 
from  which  the  E>epartment  of  Energy 
is  prohibited  from  purchasing  oil  with 
which  to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  And  so  I  invite  my  colleagues 
to  cosponsor  this  legislation  to  prevent 
Iranian  and  Libyan  oil  from  being  pur- 
chased to  fill  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve.  I  believe  this  legislation  is  nec- 
essary in  light  of  the  Department  of 
Energy's  policy  of  buying  merely  the 
cheapest  oil  around,  and  thereby  ne- 
glecting our  responsibility  to  bring 
international  terrorism  to  an  early 
end. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  S.  2654  be 
printed  immediately  following  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

Should  you  wish  further  informa- 
tion on  this  matter,  or  wish  to  cospon- 
sor, please  contact  Peter  Rossbach  or 
John  Callahan  of  my  staff  at  X4-3344. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2654 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  Anti-Terroriat  Pe- 
troleum Acquisition  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (aXl)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(A)  the  Government  of  Iran  remains  en- 
tirely responsible  for  one  of  the  most  notori- 
ous acts  of  international  terrorism,  the 
holding  of  American  hostages  for  four  hun- 
dred and  forty-four  days: 

(B)  the  Government  of  Iran,  led  by  the 
AyatoUah  Khomeini,  has  exhibited  blatant 
disregard  for  the  sanctity  of  human  life  and 
liberty  as  is  evidenced  by  the  deaths  and 
torture  of  thousands  of  Iranian  men. 
women,  and  children; 


(C)  the  Government  of  Iran  has  failed  to 
heed  the  calls  for  peace  and  remains  en- 
gaged in  a  state  of  war  with  Iraq; 

(D)  the  Government  of  Iran  has  sought  to 
finance  iU  war  with  Iraq  and  its  potential 
aggression  against  Israel  by  increasing  its  oil 
exports;  and 

(E)  the  United  States  Government  pur- 
chased one  thousand  and  eight  hundred 
barrels  of  Iranian  crude  oil  during  the  week 
ending  April  24.  1982.  the  second  year  anni- 
versary of  the  aborted  rescue  mission  in 
which  eight  American  servicemen  lost  their 
lives  in  a  courageous  effort  to  free  their 
fellow  Americans. 

(2)  The  Congress  further  finds  that— 

(A)  the  Goverrunent  of  Libya,  led  by  Colo- 
nel Khaddafi,  has  been  similarly  financing 
its  acquisition  of  Russian  military  equip- 
ment, the  training  of  terrorists,  and  the  ag- 
gression against  Chad  and  Sudan  through 
the  export  of  oil;  and 

(B)  as  recently  as  March  of  this  year,  the 
United  States  purchased  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  a  day  from  Libya,  at  the 
price  of  over  $10,000,000  each  day. 

(b)  The  purpose  of  this  Act  is  to  prevent 
the  financing  of  terrorist  activities  of  the  re- 
gimes of  Iran  and  Libya  as  a  consequence  of 
efforts  to  rapidly  fill  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve. 

Sk.  3.  Section  160(a)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (Public  Law  94-163:  42 
U.S.C.  6240)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following:  "No  petroleum 
product  produced  from  Iran  or  Libya  may 
be  acquired  by  purchase,  exchange,  or  oth- 
erwise under  this  section.".* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  1008 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1008.  a  bill  to  provide  that  retired 
officers  of  the  armed  services  recalled 
to  active  duty  and  detailed  to  duty 
with  the  American  Battle  Monuments 
Commission  shall  not  be  charged 
against  the  authorized  end  strengths 
and  grade  limitations  prescribed  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
military  departments  concerned. 

S.  136S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nickles) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1365.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy  Act  re- 
garding farm  produce  storage  facili- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes, 
s.  sooo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dolc.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  C(x»ran), 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Chafsi).  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Johnston),  and  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jepssn),  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2000.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  to  estab- 
lish an  improved  basis  for  providing 
relief  under  chapter  7.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  1174 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2174,  a  bill  to  recognize  the  organi- 


zation known  as  American  Ex-Prison- 
ers of  War. 

S.  2300 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Ford,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2300,  a  bill 
to  establish  domestic  content  require- 
ments for  motor  vehicles  sold  in  the 
United  States,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  S3S3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2353.  a 
bill  entitled  'The  Life  Insurance  Tax- 
ation Act  of  1982." 

S.  3S43 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
INOUTE).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2542.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  Federal  emergency  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program. 

S.  3«03 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na (Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2603.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  insure  fair  trade 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOIirr  RESOLUTION  1>» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  199.  a  joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINOS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  OM  AGRICULTUEAL  PRODUCTIOII, 
MARKETING,  AND  STABILIZATION  OP  PRICES 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  advise  the  Senate  that  the 
hearings  on  proposed  revisions  to  the 
dairy  price  support  program  will 
resume  on  Thursday,  June  24,  at  9:30 
a.m.  in  room  324.  Russell  Building. 
These  hearings  are  being  held  in  the 
Subcommittee  on  Agricultural  Produc- 
tion. Marketing,  and  StabUization  of 
Prices  which  I  chair. 

Anyone  wishing  further  information 
should  contact  Denise  Alexander,  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  staff,  at 
224-2035. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  WATER  AND  POWER 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  aumounce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  subcommittee  hearing  regard- 
ing S.  2202,  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act, 
scheduled  for  Tuesday,  June  22.  will 
begin  at  9  a.m.  instead  of  10  a.m. 

For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing,  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Russ  Brown,  of  the  subcommittee 
staff,  at  224-2366. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

HMfAHDIT  SUBCOlOnTTEX  ON  INVESTIGATIONS 

Mx.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, be  authorized  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International 
Union,  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  June  22. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objections,  it  is  so  ordered. 

B4r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask. 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations, 
of  the  Governmental  Affairs  Commit- 
tee, be  authorized  to  hold  an  oversight 
hearing  on  the  Hotel  Employees  and 
Restaurant  Employees  International 
Union,  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  June 
23. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COiaflTRK  ON  FORUGN  BKIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  2:30  p.m.  on  Monday,  June  21,  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  supplemental  for 
Lebanon  relief  and  rehabilitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  nomination  hearing  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  at  2  p.m.  on 
Monday,  June  21,  to  consider  the  nom- 
ination of  George  Lumsden,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United 
Arab  Emirates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
comnTRx  ON  agriculttjhb.  ntjtrition.  and 

FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday,  June 
21,  at  2  pjn.  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S 
2245.  S.  2620.  and  S.  2621,  bills  dealing 
with  reauthorization  of  the  Federal 
Insecticide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
cide  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday, 
June  22,  at  10  a.m.  to  hold  a  hearing 
on  S.  2245,  S.  2620,  and  S.  2621,  bills 
dealing  with  reauthorization  of  the 
Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and  Ro- 
denticide  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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Sni  ICOlflf ITTEE  ON  IIOUCRATION  AND  RXTUOKE 
POUCY 

»»r.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
untnlmous  consent  that  the  Immlgra- 
tiofi  and  Refugee  Policy  Subcommit- 
tee! of  the  Judiciary  Committee  be  au- 
thdrized  to  meet  at  2:30  p.m.  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Monday. 
JuAe  21.  to  consider  S.  1698,  a  bill  to 
am^nd  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity! Act  to  provide  preferential  treat- 
m^t  in  the  admission  of  certain  chil- 
dren of  the  U.S.  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel, 

T^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


out 

SUBCOiaUTTIK  ON  AVIATION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aviation,  of  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tatlion.  be  authorized  to  meet  during 
thejsesslon  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
Jude  24,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  an  over- 
sight hearing  on  the  national  air  space 
system  plan. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out lob  jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOmOTTEZ  ON  INTERGOVXRNIfKNTAL 
RELATIONS 

&*■.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
una  tiimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mit  ee  on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tion s,  of  the  Committee  on  Govem- 
mei  tal  Affairs,  be  authorized  to  meet 
dur  ng  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  2 
p.m  on  Thursday,  June  24,  to  hold  a 
legiilative  hearing  on  S.  2338  which 
wou  Id  expand  the  membership  of  the 
Adv  sory  Commission  on  Intergovem- 
meital  Relations  to  include  elected 
sch  ol  board  officials. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUB  lOMMTTB  ON  SCIENCE,  TECHNOLOGY.  AND 
SPACE 

Mt.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Technology,  and 
Spaje,  of  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merte,  Science,  and  Transportation,  be 
autliorized  to  meet  during  the  session 
of  t|ie  Senate  on  Wednesday,  June  23, 
at  1:30  p.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hear- 
ing bn  national  material  and  mineral 
polity. 

THe  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTEIXIOENCE 

M4-.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaliimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gende  Committee  be  authorized  to 
hold  a  business  meeting  at  1:30  p.m.  on 
Tue^ay.  June  22.' during  the  session 
of  (She  Senate,  to  consider  pending 
committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

IITTEEON  LABOR  AND  HUMAN  RESOURCES 

STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
»ous  consent  that  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  2:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday. 
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June  2^.  to  hold  a  business  meeting  to 
consider  S.  1889,  the  U.S.  Academy  of 
Peace  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COlOaTTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AfTAIRS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee oni  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorizeid  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Seriate  on  Tuesday.  June  22.  at 
10:30  a^m.,  to  hear  the  annual  report 
of  the  Postmaster  General. 

The  t»RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  sction,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AD  OmONAL  STATEMENTS 


qi  MEMORY  OF  LEROY 
"SATCHEL"  PAIGE 

•  »4r.  bENTON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  mfuiy  Americans,  I  was  saddened 
to  heap  of  the  death  of  Leroy  "Satch- 
el" Pal^e.  A  native  of  my  hometown  of 
Mobile,  Ala.,  Satchel  Paige  has  a  base- 
ball cai  eer  that  spanned  45  years  from 
1924  to  1969.  During  his  career.  Satch- 
el Paige  pitched  in  approximately 
3,000  games.  Only  a  special  human 
being  cbuld  continue  to  play  the  game 
well  for  that  length  of  time. 

It  is  Unfortunate  that  most  profes- 
sional baseball  fans  were  denied  the 
opportunity  to  watch  Satchel  Paige 
pitch  untU  late  in  his  career.  During 
the  first  24  years  of  Paige's  career,  he 
was  nol|  allowed  to  pitch  in  the  major 
leagues^  In  1948,  Bill  Veeck,  owner  of 
the  Cleveland  Indians,  signed  him  to  a 
major  league  contract.  Until  then, 
Satcheli  Paige  pitched  only  in  the 
Negro  lieagues  and  in  Latin  America. 

Throiighout  his  career.  Satchel 
Paige  performed  as  a  true  professional 
on  and  joff  the  field.  He  was  a  person 
to  be  admired  for  his  courage  and  de- 
votion to  the  game  he  loved.  Baseball 
recogniied  this  in  1971,  when  a  special 
committee  to  honor  Negro  League 
players  admitted  Leroy  "Satchel" 
Paige  td  the  HaU  of  Fame. 

Satchel  Paige  is  remembered  by 
those  who  played  with  and  against 
him  as  one  of  the  best  pitchers  to  have 
ever  pliyed  the  game.  Many  stories 
are  told  about  the  days  when  he  was 
pitching  in  the  Negro  Leagues  and  on 
barnstorming  tours.  On  occasion, 
Paige  vjould  wave  the  outfielders  in 
and  tell  the  infielders  to  sit  down, 
then  strike  out  the  side. 

In  addition  to  his  outstanding  pitch- 
ing abilities,  Paige  possessed  a  disarm- 
ing wit  and  was  known  for  his  wise  and 
philosoDhical  sayings.  The  best  known 
of  the»i  is,  "Don't  look  back.  Some- 
thing may  be  gaining  on  you." 

I  expijess  my  sincere  condolences  to 
Mrs.  La^oma  Paige,  the  wife  of  Satch- 
el Paige^  on  her  loss.  With  her,  we  all 
mourn  the  passing  of  one  of  baseball's 
greatest  pitchers. 


June  21,  1982 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
texts  of  articles  about  Satchel  Paige  in 
the  Washington  Times,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  Mobile  Press  Regis- 
ter be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

The  articles  referred  to  follow: 
[From  the  Washington  Times,  June  9.1982] 
Satchel  Paige:  "All  We  Had  Was  Baseball" 
Kansas  City,  Mo.— Pitcher  Satchel  Paige, 
denied  entry  into  major  league  baseball 
until  he  was  42  because  he  was  black,  died 
yesterday  after  suffering  a  heart  attack. 

The  gangly,  stoop-shoulder  Paige,  whose 
age  was  as  mysterious  as  his  pitches  were 
baffling,  apparently  was  one  month  short  of 
his  75th  birthday. 

Paige  died  at  1:30  p.m.  CDT  at  a  Kansas 
City  hosptial,  said  Rev.  Emmanual  Cleaver, 
a  member  of  the  City  Council  and  pastor  of 
the  St.  James  United  Methodist  church, 
which  Paige  attended. 

Leroy  Robert  "Satchel"  Paige  was  kept 
out  of  organized  baseball  because  of  the  un- 
written color  line  until  he  was  signed  by  Bill 
Veeck  in  1948  with  the  Cleveland  Indians. 
He  later  pitched  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns 
and  Kansas  City  A's  and  coached  for  the  At- 
lanta Braves. 

"It  was  100  times  easier  to  pitch  in  the 
majors  than  in  my  league."  Paige  said  last 
year.  "All  we  had  was  baseball,  and  some  of 
the  plant  teams  down  South  were  better 
than  some  of  the  major  league  teams." 

In  1971,  he  was  inducted  into  baseball's 
Hall  of  Fame  as  the  first  black  player  select- 
ed by  a  special  committee  to  honor  deserv- 
ing players  of  the  pre- 1947  Negro  Leagues. 
Last  Saturday,  a  baseball  field  here  was 
named  in  his  honor. 

A  native  of  Mobile,  Ala.,  Paige  began  his 
long  pitching  career  in  1924.  when  he  signed 
with  the  Mobile  Tigers,  a  semipro  team.  He 
signed  his  first  professional  contract  in 
1926,  joining  the  Chattanooga  Black  Look- 
outs in  the  Negro  Southern  League. 

He  played  with  dozens  of  teams  in  the 
Negro  Leagues  and  on  barnstorming  tours, 
usually  hurling  Just  the  first  three  innings. 
On  occasion,  he  would  wave  the  outfielders 
in  and  tell  the  infielders  to  sit  down,  then 
proceed  to  strike  out  the  side. 

He  reached  his  greatest  fame  in  the  Negro 
Leagues  with  the  Kansas  City  Monarchs, 
where  he  pitched  for  nine  years.  Among  his 
teammates  on  the  Monarchs  were  Jaclde 
Robinson,  the  man  who  broke  baseball's 
color  line  in  1947.  and  Ernie  Banks— both 
now  with  Paige  in  the  Hall  of  Fame. 

A  right-hander,  he  had  a  blazing  fastball, 
an  assortment  of  breaking  pitches,  a  unique 
"hesitation  pitch"— later  banned  in  the 
majors— and  pinpoint  control  which  he  dis- 
played by  throwing  at  a  half-dollar  during 
warmups. 

By  the  time  he  retired  after  the  1969 
season,  he  had  pitched  in  an  estimated  3.000 
games.  In  1933.  he  hurled  in  42  games  for 
the  Pittsburgh  Crawfords,  winning  31  and 
losing  four  while  rolling  up  a  winning  streak 
of  21  games  and  62  consecutive  scoreless  in- 
nings. 

In  1935,  he  pitched  a  semipro  team  from 
Bismarch,  N.D..  to  a  national  championship, 
striking  out  60  batters  in  40  innings.  Short- 
ly, thereafter,  he  began  playing  the  Latin 
American  circuit,  but  returned  in  1942  to 
lead  the  Monarchs  to  victory  in  the  Negro 
World  Series.  While  pitching  the  Monarchs 
to  the  pennant  in  1946.  he  had  a  string  of  64 
scoreless  innings. 

In  1947.  when  he  was  41,  he  faced  the  Bob 
Feller  All-Stars  on  the  West  Coast,  making 


an  impressive  showing.  The  next  year. 
Veeck  signed  Paige  and  in  July  1948.  he 
became  Feller's  teammate  and  the  fifth 
black  in  the  major  leagues. 

He  worked  two  shutout  innings  in  relief  of 
Bob  Lemon  on  July  0,  then  made  three 
starts  in  Cleveland  which  attracted  more 
than  200,000  fans  to  Municipal  Stadium.  His 
second  start  was  a  shutout. 

He  finished  the  year  with  a  6-1  record  and 
a  2.48  earned  run  average,  then  worked 
briefly  in  relief  against  the  Boston  Braves  in 
the  1948  World  Series,  a  fact  that  embit- 
tered him. 

"I  came  because  they  had  a  great  staff 
(Lemon,  Feller,  Early  Wynn)  that  couldn't 
get  anybody  out.  I  won  that  Series  for  them, 
I  know  it."  he  said. 

In  19S0.  he  was  back  barnstorming  again, 
this  time  with  the  Chicago  American 
Giants.  But  Veeck  signed  him  again  in  1951, 
this  time  for  the  St.  Louis  Browns,  and  in- 
stalled a  rocking  chair  in  the  bullpen  for  his 
new  pitcher. 

Paige  was  3-4  in  1951.  but  in  1952  he  was 
the  American  League's  top  relief  pitcher 
with  a  12-10  record  and  10  saves.  He  was 
named  to  the  AL  All-Star  team  in  both  1952 
and  1953.  when  he  saved  another  1 1  games. 

Paige  was  also  known  for  his  philosophy, 
a  set  of  rules  he  had  a  card  he  would  give  to 
anyone  one  asked: 

1.  Avoid  fried  meats  which  angry  up  the 
blood. 

2.  If  your  stomach  disputes  you.  lie  down 
and  pacify  it  with  cool  thoughts. 

3.  Keep  the  Juices  flowing  by  Jangling 
around  gently  as  you  move. 

4.  Go  very  light  on  vices  such  as  carrying 
on  in  society.  The  social  ramble  ain't  restful. 

5.  Avoid  running  at  all  times. 

6.  Don't  look  back.  Something  may  be 
gaining  on  you. 

[From  the  Washington  Poet.  June  9,  1982] 

Satchel  Paige:  "Best  I  Ever  Saw"— Veeck 

(By  Thomas  Boswell) 

Satchel  Paige  finally  looked  back  yester- 
day and  death  overtook  him. 

But  not  in  time. 

f^r  once,  death,  and  the  death  in  life  of 
prejudice,  could  claim  nothing  but  the  skel- 
eton of  an  old  man.  Satchel  Paige  got  away 
free. 

Thus  ended  one  of  baseball's  most  heroic 
and  tragic  lives. 

Heroic,  because  Paige,  by  endurance  and 
skill,  outlasted  Injustice.  Although  the 
majors  didn't  find  room  for  him  until  1948, 
when  he  was  at  least  42,  Paige  left  a  legend 
so  large  that  no  page  of  statistics  could  sig- 
nificantly alter  his  mark. 

"I  did  not  see  Walter  Johnson,  but  Leroy 
was  the  best  I  ever  saw."  said  Bill  Veeck  yes- 
terday. "If  his  career  had  run  lU  full  course 
in  the  major  leagues.  Paige  would  have  held 
every  record  there  was. 

"He  had  the  best  fast  ball,  the  best  con- 
trol and  the  most  knowledge  of  pitching  of 
anyone.  E^^en  In  his  late  40s.  he  warmed  up 
by  putting  a  package  of  cigarettes  on  the 
outside  comer  of  the  plate.  That  was  his 
target."  said  Veeck,  Paige's  boss  during  his 
five  big-league  seasons. 

"Paige  threw  overhand,  sidearm.  under- 
arm and  crossfire.  All  his  pitches  moved  and 
tailed.  He  had  a  great  change-up  as  well  as 
his  hesiUtion  pitch  and  eephus  (blooper) 
pitch.  He  had  a  presence  on  the  field  that 
was  comparable  to  no  one  but  Babe  Ruth. 

"In  five  years.  I  believe  Ted  Williams  had 
one  hit  off  him  and  Joe  DlMaggio  two,"  re- 
called Veeck.  ".  .  .  You  could  tell  that  those 


were  the  only  two  hitters  he  looked  on  as 
his  equals." 

The  sadness  of  Paige's  baseball  life  has 
little  to  do  with  him  directly.  After  all,  by 
living  an  ill-charted,  almost  mythical  life 
full  of  anecdote  and  folk  wisdom,  Paige  ac- 
tually may  have  increased  the  durability 
and  weight  of  his  chapter  in  the  sport's 
tome. 

The  Paige  tragedy  is  that,  by  his  excel- 
lence, he  proved  that  50  years  worth  of 
black-league  player^  had  been  wronged 
more  severely  than  white  America  ever  sus- 
pected. 

On  the  other  hand.  Paige's  life,  seen  only 
as  an  indefatigable,  wise  and  funny  personal 
Odyssey,  is  a  cheerful  tale. 

"Leroy  had  tremendous  self-confidence, 
but  he  was  not  a  braggart.  He  took  enor- 
mous pride  in  performance.  But  he  had  his 
own  priorities.  Like  fishing.  Once,  in  St. 
Louis  with  the  Browns,  he  arrived  at  the 
park  in  the  seventh  inning  carrying  a  huge 
channel  catfish,  about  80  pounds,"  Veeck  re- 
called. "He  said,  'Burrhead.  isn't  this  more 
important  than  the  first  six  innings  of  a 
game?'  " 

Veeck,  known  for  his  broad  view,  agreed. 
"Leroy  missed  a  few  planes,  but  he  got  to 
the  game  by  the  time  you  really  needed 
him.  Once,  in  Washington  at  Griffith  Stadi- 
um, he  came  in  late,  got  in  to  pitch  in  the 
seventh  inning,  then  finally  won  the  game 
with  a  hit  in  the  17th, "  said  Veeck.  "My 
wife  and  I  waited  and  waited  for  him  after- 
ward because  we  were  supposed  to  go  out 
for  clams.  Finally.  I  found  him  up  in  the 
clubhouse  with  everybody  around  him  en- 
thralled. He  was  giving  a  dissertation  on  hit- 
ting. . . . 

"Paige  was  a  natural  showman,  like  the 
way  he  ambled  into  a  ball  game  from  the 
bullpen— this  old  gentleman,  not  one  to 
rush  into  difficulties.  But  the  showmanship 
was  not  without  malice  aforethought.  Leroy 
was  unlettered,  but  not  unlearned.  He  could 
call  on  a  great  fund  of  general  knowledge. 

'All  those  wise  sayings  he's  credited  with, 
like  'the  social  nmible  ain't  restful'  and  "if 
your  stomach  disputes  you,  lie  down  and 
pacify  it  with  cool  thoughts,'  well.  I'd  say 
most  of  them  are  actually  true."  said  Veeck. 
"Satchel  never  liked  to  have  anybody  beat 
him  at  anything."  recalled  Cool  Papa  Bell 
yesterday.  "I  was  the  one  who  taught  him 
how  to  control  his  curve  ball  and  throw  a 
knuckleball.  A  week  after  I'd  showed  him 
the  knuckler,  he  called  me  over  and  said. 
"Now  you  throw  it.'  People  watchln"  us  saw 
he  was  throwin'  it  better  than  I  was.  so  they 
said.  See  how  Satchel's  teaching  Cool  Papa 
the  knuckleball.' " 

Paige  met  considerable  resistance  in  1948. 
"(The  publisher  of  The  Sporting  News)  was 
always  deriding  us  for  signing  Paige,  saying 
it  made  a  farce  of  the  game."  said  Veeck. 
"Everytime  he  won,  I'd  send  (the  publisher) 
a  wire:  "Winning  pitcher,  Paige.' 

"Also,  the  umpires  weren't  going  to  give 
this  old  black  legend  any  of  the  best  of  it. 
He  threw  to  a  plate  that  was  shorter  and 
narrower  than  anybody  else's.  But  he  still 
fooled  'em." 

In  the  end.  Paige  disarmed  those  who 
thought  they  hated  him.  "He  never  forced 
himself  on  anyone,"  said  Veeck.  "He'd  sit 
alone  at  one  end  of  the  Pullman  car.  But.  In 
10  minutes,  the  whole  (Indians)  team  would 
be  gathered  around  him." 

As  a  St.  Louis  Brown,  Paige  had  one  in- 
tractable enemy— Louislana-bom  catcher 
Clint  Courtney,  who  wouldn't  even  warm  up 
Paige,  much  less  catch  him  In  a  game. 
"Then  one  day,"  Veeck  related,    "I  noticed 
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Clint  was  warming  him  up.  The  next  week, 
in  Detroit,  I  wallced  into  a  bar  in  Detroit 
called  The  Flame.  There  were  Leroy  and 
Clint  having  dinner  together. 

"Courtney  told  me.  My  pap's  comin'  up 
tomorrow  from  Lou'siana  and  he's  gonna  be 
mighty  mad  when  he  hears  about  us  being 
friends.  But  Satch  and  me  figure  we  can 
whup  him  together.' " 

[Prom  the  Mobile  Press  Register.  June  11, 
1982] 

Our  "Satchxl"  Paige  an  All-Time  Legend 

As  the  nation  mourns  the  passage  of  Mo- 
bile's legendary  Leroy  'Satchel "  Paige,  the 
chief  lament— which  we  share— is  of  what 
might  have  been  .  .  . 

Would  he  have  been  the  greatest  pitcher 
who  ever  lived  had  he  been  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  play  in  the  major  leagues  in  his 
prime?  Some  say  yes. 

However,  we  recall  that  one  of  the  most 
famous  bits  of  advice  to  come  from  Paige 
was  to  not  look  back  because  something 
might  be  gaining  on  you.  Why  think  in 
terms  of  what  might  have  been  when  we  can 
look  at  what  really  was? 

This  is  our  thinking  and  that  of  Chicago 
Sun-Times  sports  writer  George  Vass  who 
wrote  this  past  week  that  "it  would  be  mis- 
leading and  a  disservice,  though  it  is  wistful- 
ly inseparable  from  the  memory  of  Paige," 
to  remember  him  in  terms  of  what  might 
have  been. 

Wrote  Vass:  "Never  mind,  what  might 
have  been.  What  was,  what  is,  and  what  will 
be  are  enough.  Paige  could  not  have  accom- 
plished more  to  perpetuate  his  memory  if 
he  had  pitched  in  the  major  leagues  in  the 
decades  of  his  limber  youth  instead  of  for  a 
scant  few  years  in  middle-age,  when  other 
men  are  reduced  to  lying  eloquently  about 
the  accomplishments  of  a  vaguely  recalled 
past. 

"For  Paige  long  before  his  death  had 
become  an  epic  hero  of  folklore,  a  Paul 
Bunyan  or  Johnny  Appleseed  of  baseball, 
whose  legendary  proportions  were  etched 
into  a  nation's  collective  memory,  not  solely 
into  the  minds  of  those  who  followed  the 
game  he  played.  What  Joe  Louis  represent- 
ed in  boxing  to  his  fellow  blacks,  Satchel 
Paige  embodied  in  baseball." 

A  similar  tribute  came  from  Bill  Veeck, 
who  in  1945  brought  Paige  into  the  major 
leagues  at  about  (no  one  was  ever  sure)  age 
42  to  pitch  with  the  Cleveland  Indians:  "He 
was  larger  than  Ufe.  He  had  a  presence  and 
an  aura  that  were  unmatched,  or  matched 
by  only  a  few.  like  Babe  Ruth  and  Dizzy 
Dean.  There  was  something  about  him  that 
even  if  you  did  not  know  baseball,  if  you 
walked  into  a  ballpark  and  saw  him  pitch- 
ing, or  met  him  in  person,  you  knew  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  greatness. 

"In  one  way,  his  life  could  have  been 
looked  on  as  a  tragedy,  but  in  another  it 
could  be  looked  on  as  a  remarkable  triumph 
of  perseverance  and  determination  to  over- 
come obstacles." 

We  add  to  these  testimonials  to  the  man's 
greatness  and  inunortality  our  condolences 
to  his  family  both  here  and  in  Kansas 
City.* 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RuoMAN).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT  ON 
CON  'TIRENCE  REPORT  ON 
SENi  TE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTl  ON  92 

Mr.  S  TEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanin  ous  consent  that  the  confer- 
ence r  »port  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  92  be  star  printed  to  reflect 
the  corrections  made  in  the  report  as 
printed!  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office. :  I  send  a  corrected  version  to 
f Hjp  desk 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  ^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITIMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Ncfe.  640.  670.  671.  672.  673,  674. 
and  67! 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj^tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


INCR 


E      IN      FEDERAL      PAY- 
TO    THE    DISTRICT    OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  iiU  (S.  2457)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict ojf  Columbia  Self-Govemment 
and  Gcivemmental  Reorganization  Act 
to  increase  the  amount  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  as  the  annual  Federal 
payment  to  the  District  of  Columbia, 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
I  S.  2457 

Be  it  Inacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepreselHatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America^  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 501  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Self- 
Govemment  and  Governmental  Reorganiza- 
tion Acd(D.C.  Code,  Sec.  2501d)  is  amended 
by  strilnng  out  "and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  each 
fiscal  y^u-  ending  after  September  30,  1982, 
the  sunt  of  $336,600,000"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "for  the 
fiscal  y«ar  ending  September  30.  1982.  the 
sum  of  ^336,600,000;  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983,  and  for  each 
fiscal  yaar  ending  after  September  30,  1983, 
the  sunuof  $361,000,000". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  thalt  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  |to. 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  YURI 
BADZYO 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  326)  relating 
to  the  i  imprisonment  of  Yuri  Badzyo, 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  jresolutlon,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  326 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
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enant  on  Ci  11  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  cit  zens  the  right  to  hold  opinions 
without  interference  and  the  right  to  free- 
dom of  expn  ssion: 

Whereas  t  le  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  com- 
mits the  sigtiatory  nations  to  respect  indi- 
vidual rightk  and  cultural  differences: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe,  is  a  party  to  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Righu. 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  political  Rights: 

Whereas  Yuri  Badzyo  was  dismissed  from 
his  research  in  philology  at  the  Institute  of 
Literature  in  Kiev  in  1968  as  a  direct  result 
of  his  defeitse  of  Ukrainian  patriots  who 
criticized  the  "nissification"  policy  toward 
the  Ukralnejj 

Whereas  Tun  Badzyo  strived  for  greater 
political,  cultural,  and  artistic  freedom  for 
the  Ukrainian  people: 

Whereas  Soviet  officials  have  also  dis- 
missed his  wpfe,  Svitlana  Kyrychenko,  from 
her  position  at  the  Institute  of  Philosophy. 
for  her  actiotis  on  behalf  of  Ukrainian  dissi- 
dents and  for  her  impassioned  support  of 
her  husband's  ideas  and  work; 

Whereas  Yuri  Badzyo  was  arrested  on 
April  23,  1979,  and  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda:  and 

Whereas  Turi  Badzyo  was  sentenced  on 
Decemlier  21,  1979,  to  seven  years  In  the  no- 
torious Mordovian  labor  camps,  to  be  fol- 
lowed by  five  years  in  internal  exile,  for 
ideas  contailied  in  a  missing,  unpublished 
manuscript;  Kow,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  Is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that  the  President,  acting  directly  or 
through  the  .Secretary  of  State,  should— 

(1)  express  at  every  suitable  opportunity 
and  in  the  strongest  possible  terms  the  op- 
position of  the  United  States  Government 
to  the  imprisonment  of  Yuri  Badzyo. 

(2)  urge  lAie  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  (.fi)  release  Yuri  Badzyo  from 
prison,  (B)  tp  halt  all  further  harassment  of 
Yuri  Badzyok  his  wife,  Svitlana  Kyrychenko, 
and  their  Ohildren,  Bohdana  and  Serkiy 
Badzyo,  and] 

(3)  inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  evaluating  its  relations  with  other 
countries,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  com- 
mitments under  international  law,  especial- 
ly commitments  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  humin  rights. 

Sec.  2.  Th^  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
President  with  the  request  that  he  further 
transmit  sudh  a  copy  to  the  Ambassador  of 
the  Union  df  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
the  United  3tates. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

)eRT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 

>tion  on  the  table. 

Ion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


Mr.  ROI 
lay  that  m^ 

The  mot 
agreed  to. 


EMK 


lATION  OF  STOLAR 
IILY  TO  ISRAEL 


The  Seriate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  resolution  (S.  Res.  390)  urging  the 
Soviet  Unlion  to  allow  Abe  Stolar,  his 


wife  Gita, 


grate  to  Isfael. 


uid  his  son  Michael,  to  emi- 
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Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
17,  1975,  7  years  ago  today,  an  Ameri- 
can citizen,  Abe  Stolar,  his  wife,  Gita, 
and  their  son,  Michael,  were  seated  on 
an  Israel-bound  plane  in  the  Moscow 
International  Airport.  They  had  suc- 
cessfully nm  the  lengthy,  convoluted 
emigration  course  constructed  by  the 
Soviets.  They  had  won.  And  their 
prize  was  of  incomparable  value— their 
freedom— their  political  liberty  and 
their  civil  and  human  rights. 

Before  it  was  ever  enjoyed,  the  prize 
was  snatched  back  by  the  Soviets.  The 
Stolars  never  made  it  to  Israel— they 
never  left  the  Moscow  airport.  At  the 
last  minute,  they  were  forcibly  re- 
moved from  the  plane  on  the  pretext 
that  Mrs.  Stolar  had  access  to  state  se- 
crets in  her  job  as  an  analytical  chem- 
ist. But  her  emigration  case  history  in- 
dicates clearly  on  two  counts  that  the 
reason  was  fabricated.  First,  her  em- 
ployer signed  a  written  confirmation 
that  she  had  not  been  privy  to  state 
secrets,  and  second,  Soviet  officials 
would  not  have  granted  the  exist  visa 
if  they  had  any  lingering  doubts  about 
this. 

Since  the  1975  tragedy,  the  Stolar 
family  has  been  living  against  its  will 
in  Moscow.  Having  sent  their  posses- 
sions to  Israel  before  their  scheduled 
departure,  they  now  live  in  a  nearly 
barren  apartment  and  cannot  find  em- 
ployment. Persisting  in  their  emigra- 
tion quest,  the  Stolars  are  caught  in 
the  Soviet  emigration  labyrinth  with 
no  immediate  hope  of  emerging  and  fi- 
nally capturing  the  prize. 

The  Stolar  saga  is  a  disappointing 
emigration  story,  but  it  is  not  only  an 
emigration  story.  Abe  Stolar  and  his 
son  are  American  citizens  and  his  wife 
has  been  granted  Israeli  citizenship. 
So  this  is  a  story  of  forcibly  sequester- 
ing American  citizens  in  the  U.S.S.R., 
of  denying  American  citizens  interna- 
tionally recognized  human  rights  guar- 
anteed in  the  International  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  and  the  Helsin- 
ki Final  Act. 

Mr.  President,  this  resolution  will  let 
the  Stolars  know  of  our  continuing  ef- 
forts on  their  behalf  and  will  indicate 
to  the  Soviets  that  we  find  the  perpe- 
tration of  such  actions  against  Ameri- 
can citizens  intolerable. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 
The  resolution,  and  the  preamble, 
are  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  390 

Whereas  Abe  Stolar  was  bom  on  Decem- 
ber 19.  1911.  In  Chicago,  IlllnoU.  and  is  by 
right  of  birth  a  citizen  of  the  United  SUtes: 

Whereas  Abe  Stolar  moved  to  the  Soviet 
Union  with  his  parents  and  sister  in  1931; 

Whereas  Stolar  and  his  son,  Michael,  hold 
valid  United  States  passports,  and  his  wife, 
Gita,  has  been  granted  Israeli  citizenship; 

Whereas  Abe  Stolar.  GiU  Stolar.  and  Mi- 
chael Stolar  were  granted  exit  visas  which 
were  revoked  just  before  their  scheduled  de- 
parture from  the  Soviet  Union  In  I97r, 


Whereas  since  1975  Abe  Stolar  and  his 
family  have  repeatedly  been  denied  permis- 
sion to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  Join  relatives; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  has  signed  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Security  and 
Cooperation  in  Europe  which  ensures  the 
right  to  emigrate,  particularly  in  the  case  of 
family  reunification; 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party  to 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  has  signed  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights,  both  ensuring 
the  right  to  emigrate;  and 

Whereas  It  is  the  responsibility  of  the 
United  SUtes  to  protect  and  support  its  citi- 
zens unjustly  held  captive  by  foreign  gov- 
ernments: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  that— 

(1)  Abe  Stolar,  his  wife.  Gita.  and  his  son. 
Michael,  should  be  permitted  to  emigrate  to 
Israel;  and 

(2)  the  President,  acting  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  should  express  at  each  op- 
portune moment  and  In  the  strongest  terms 
the  opposition  of  the  United  States  to  the 
forced  captivity  of  Abe  Stolar  and  his  family 
by  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  Senate  shall 
transmit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  with  the  request  that 
such  copy  be  further  transmitted  to  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VIOLATIONS  OF  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
BY  THE  SOVIET  UNION 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  205)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Ukraine.  wa5  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EMIGRATION  OF  GLUZMAN 
FAMILY  TO  ISRAEL 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  230) 
imploring  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  to  allow  Dr.  Semyon  Gluz- 
man  and  his  family  to  emigrate  to 
Israel,  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  joint  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


IMPRISONMENT  AND 
TREATMENT  OF  MART  NIKLUS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  218)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  the  Imprison- 
ment and  treatment  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  of  Mart 
Niklus,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  H.R.  6198  TO  BE 
HELD  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  6198.  an 
act  to  amend  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law.  be  held  at 
the  desk  until  the  close  of  business 
Tuesday.  June  22.  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


IMPRISONMENT  OF  YURIY 
SHUKHEVYCH 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  HI)  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  that  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  should  cease  its  impris- 
onment of  Yurly  Shukhevych  and 
permit  him  and  his  family  to  emigrate 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  was  consid- 
ered, and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  consider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


POULTRY  PRODUCTS 
INSPECTION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3863. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3863)  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase  the 
number  of  turkeys  which  may  be  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  without  inspection 
under  such  act.  and  for  other  purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
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Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  this  bill 
would  Increase  the  number  of  turkeys 
which  may  be  processed  without  Fed- 
eral Inspection  under  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act.  It  is  a  step 
toward  reducing  Federal  regulation  of 
the  agricultural  industry,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  support  it. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
provides  for  the  inspection  of  poultry 
products  so  that  the  consumer  may  be 
assured  of  a  safe  food  supply.  Of 
course,  in  order  to  avoid  an  unneces- 
sary regulatory  burden.  Federal  in- 
spection is  not  required  for  certain 
smaller  scale  producers. 

The  number  of  birds  that  may  be 
processed  without  Federal  inspection, 
however,  is  not  the  same  for  turkeys 
as  it  is  for  broilers  or  birds  of  other 
species.  The  requirement  in  current 
law  equates  one  turkey  to  four  birds  of 
other  species.  This  legislation  will  cor- 
rect that  inequity. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  allow 
the  small,  family  sized  turkey  proces- 
sor, who  depends  on  a  seasonal  local 
market,  to  be  exempt  from  bird-by- 
bird  Inspection  conducted  under  the 
auspices  of  the  U.S.  E>epartment  of 
Agriculture  on  the  same  basis  as  proc- 
essors of  other  birds. 

Under  the  legislation  there  would  be 
no  compromise  in  the  wholesomeness 
of  turkey  products.  The  products  must 
continue  to  be  sound,  clean,  and  fit  for 
human  consumption  when  distributed 
and  must  comply  with  the  protections 
of  the  act  against  misbranding— other 
than  the  requirement  of  the  inspec- 
tion legend. 

The  exemption  in  current  law  ap- 
plies only  to  turkey  processing  oper- 
ations that  are  Insufficient  to  main- 
tain a  level  of  income  proportionate  to 
the  capital  invested  if  Federal  inspec- 
tion were  required.  To  maintain  facili- 
ties and  equipment  that  comply  with 
Federal  blrd-by-bird  inspection  regula- 
tions requires  a  capital  investment 
that  causes  hardship  to  many  small 
producers.  For  example,  the  plant 
must  provide  the  Federal  inspector 
with  office  space,  a  shower  and  uni- 
form and  must  maintain  special  equip- 
ment for  this  purpose,  which  can  be 
costly. 

Increasing  the  exemption  limitation 
to  20,000  turkeys  under  section 
15(c)(3)  of  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  and  to  1,000  turkeys 
under  section  15(c)(4)  of  the  act  would 
provide  a  more  reasonable  return  on 
labor  and  investment  while  assuring 
the  continued  maintenance  of  a  high 
quality  product.  It  is  also  expected  to 
result  in  savings  to  the  Oovemment  as 
a  result  of  a  reduction  in  the  number 
of  inspections  that  are  needed  under 
the  act. 

Beyond  that,  expanding  the  exemp- 
tion limitation  to  equate  turkey  proc- 
essors with  processors  of  other  birds 
will  affect  only  the  small  businessman. 
Under  current  law  the  Department  in- 


spects tn  a  blrd-by-bird  basis  over  99 
percent,  of  the  164.5  million  turkeys 
produced  aimually  in  the  United 
States,  knd  with  the  changes  proposed 
in  H.Rl  3863,  it  is  expected  that  ap- 
proximately 99  percent  of  the  turkey 
producdon  would  continue  to  be  so  in- 
spected; 

On  May  1,  1981,  Congressman  Ron 
MARUEitez  introduced  H.R.  3863  to 
make  needed  changes  in  the  law.  Hear- 
ings were  held  in  the  House  on  March 
17  of  tills  year.  The  measure  was  en- 
dorsed by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
ricultuiJB,  the  National  Turkey  Federa- 
tion, the  American  Farm  Bureau  Fed- 
eration] and  others. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  Senator 
MELCHSi  introduced  similar  legislation 
on  Marth  29,  1982  and  has  encouraged 
us  to  atft  expeditiously  on  the  matter. 

It  is  jimportant  for  the  Senate  to 
deal  with  this  measure  in  a  timely 
fashion,  Turkey  producers  need  to 
know  wtiat  changes  may  occur  in  the 
law  noil ',  if  they  are  to  make  the  cor- 
rect miLrketing  plans  for  this  fall's 
holiday  i. 

The  sfnaller  scale  processors  affected 
by  this'  legislation  will  typically  not 
market  turkeys  year  round,  but  will 
sell  them  locally  at  Thanksgiving  and 
Christniastime.  However,  they  need  to 
buy  th^  turkey  poults  or  young  birds 
by  midammier  if  they  are  to  have  the 
birds  r^y  in  time  for  fall  sales. 

Delaying  this  legislation,  then  would 
delay  a^y  benefits  resulting  from  the 
bill  by  <tot  only  a  few  months,  but  an 
entire  marketing  season.  Such  delay  is 
unnece^ary.  Therefore,  there  is  good 
reason  ki  this  case  to  expedite  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  already  passed  by 
the  Hotise  of  Representatives. 

Food  Inspection  experts  have  stated 
that  this  proposal  will  not  lessen  the 
reliability  of  our  food  supply.  In  fact,  I 
know  of  no  objection  to  this  bill. 

For  record.  I  should  note  that  in 
1981  Nokth  Carolina  became  the  No.  1 
State  in  turkey  meat  production.  Min- 
nesota has  been  the  leading  SUte  for 
several  ^ears,  followed  by  California. 

Certavily  this  is  a  growing  and  pro- 
gressive Industry,  which  deserves  our 
support.  While  this  particular  bill 
would  not  have  a  large  impact  on  my 
State,  growers  in  North  Carolina  have 
advised  me  that  its  adoption  would  be 
beneficikl  for  the  Industry  as  a  whole. 

President  Ronald  Reagan  is  seeking 
to  rediice  the  regulatory  burden  of 
Oovemanent,  so  as  to  help  our  econo- 
my get  moving  again.  This  measure  is 
one  exttnple  of  what  can  be  done.  In 
fact.  I  iBiderstand  that  it  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  the  President's  Task  Force 
on  Regulatory  Relief. 

I  hoi|e  American  agriculture  will 
benefit  from  this  small  step  toward 
regulatory  reform,  and  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  this  measure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  explanation  of  the  provi- 
sions oft  the  bill  and  a  letter  from  the 


Department 
companion 
the  Record 
marks. 

There 
rial  was  ordered 
Record,  as 
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of  Agriculture  on  the 
Senate  bill  be  printed  in 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 


be  ng 


no  objection,  the  mate- 
to  be  printed  in  the 
follows: 


81  rilMAHY  or  H.R.  3S63 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Poultry  Prod- 
ucU  Inspection  Act  <PPIA)  to  Increase  from 
5,000  to  20.0#0  annually  the  number  of  tur- 
keys that  4  poultry  producer  or  other 
person  may  ^slaughter  and  process,  under 
certain  conditions  and  solely  for  distribu- 
tion within  a  SUte  or  territory,  without 
Federal  insitectlon.  The  effect  of  this 
change  Is  to  eliminate  the  distinction  under 
current  law  lietween  the  number  of  turkeys 
and  the  nunjber  of  other  types  of  poultry, 
the  slaughteiing  or  processing  of  which  the 
Secretary  mry  exempt  from  specific  provi- 
sions of  the  I  VIA. 

The  exemitlona  In  the  current  law  that 
the  Secretatir  shall  provide  by  regulation 
and  to  which  the  bill  applies  Include  the 
conditions  asj  specified  In  the  following  cate- 
gories: 

(1)  sound  and  healthy  poultry  raised, 
slaughtered,  and  processed  by  a  producer  on 
his  own  prenises  for  sale  or  distribution 
within  the  S^tte  by  any  person  If  the  poul- 
try products-  are  sound,  clean,  and  fit  for 
human  food: 

(2)  sound  a|id  healthy  poultry  slaughtered 
or  processed  toy  a  producer  or  other  person 
for  dlstrlbutfon  within  the  State,  solely  to 
household  consumers,  restaurants,  hotels, 
and  boarding  houses,  for  use  In  their  own 
dining  rooms«  or  in  the  preparation  of  meals 
for  sales  dirdct  to  consumers  If  the  poultry 
products  are  found,  clean,  and  fit  for  human 
food:  and 

(3)  poultry  I  slaughtered  or  cut  up  for  dis- 
tribution wittiln  the  State  as  carcasses  or 
parts  thereof!  by  a  poultry  producer  or  small 
enterprise  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  protection  of  consumers  from  adul- 
terated or  misbranded  poultry  products  will 
not  be  Impairied. 

The  bill  would  further  amend  the  PPIA 
by  providing  that  the  20.000  bird  exemption 
shall  not  apttly  to  any  poultry  producer  or 
other  person  who  slaughters  or  processes 
poultry  In  the  same  establishment  that  is 
used  by  another  person  to  slaughter  or  proc- 
ess poultry:  ekcept  that,  if  the  Secretary  de- 
termines thai  the  protection  of  poultry  con- 
sumers undi^  the  PPIA  will  not  be  im- 
paired, the  Secretary  may  grant  an  exemp- 
tion from  th(s  limitation  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  poultry  producer  or  other  person 
Involved.  The  purpose  of  this  provision  is  to 
prevent  two  or  more  persons,  each  owning 
20,000  or  feWer  birds  and  claiming  the  ex- 
emption, frortt  slaughtering  or  processing  all 
of  the  birds  ifi  the  same  plant,  and  thus  cir- 
cumventing the  20,000  bird  limit. 

Finally,  th>  bill  would  also  amend  the 
PPIA  to  increase  from  250  to  1.000  the  max- 
imum number  of  turkeys  (the  same  number 
that  now  api^lies  to  birds  of  other  species) 
that  may  be  Slaughtered  annually  without  a 
blrd-by-bird  l^pectlon  by  any  poultry  pro- 
ducer, with  n  spect  to  his  own  poultry  raised 
on  his  own  furn,  if  the  producer  does  not 
otherwise  em  age  In  the  buying  or  selling  of 
poultry  prod  icts  and  none  of  the  poultry 
moves  in  inte  "state  or  foreign  commerce. ' 
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DCPARTHKNT  OF  AGRICTTLTURE. 

OmCE  or  THE  SCCRTTARY, 

Waihington,  D.C..  June  1,  1982. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 

Chairman,  Commiltee  on  Agriculture,  Nu- 
trition, and  Porettry,  U.S.  Senate,  Wash- 
ington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  in  response  to 
your  request  for  a  report  on  S.  2287  which 
would  "amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  increase  the  number  of  turkeys 
which  may  be  slaughtered  and  processed 
without  inspection  under  such  Act  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  Department  recommends  enactment 
of  this  bllL 

The  Food  Safety  and  Inspection  Service  is 
responsible  for  assuring  that  meat  and  poul- 
try products  are  safe,  wholesome  and  accu- 
rately labeled.  Under  the  Poultry  Products 
Inspection  Act.  F8IS  inspects  all  ix>ultry  In- 
tended for  use  as  human  food  which  Is  to  be 
shipped  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce. 
The  Act.  as  amended  in  1968  by  the  Whole- 
some Poultry  Products  Act  (P.L.  90-492), 
allows  those  producers  slaughtering  or  proc- 
essing fewer  than  5,000  turkeys,  or  an  equiv- 
alent number  of  poultry  (four  birds  of  an- 
other species  being  equivalent  to  one 
turkey),  in  a  calendar  year  to  be  exempt 
from  Federal  Inspection.  Those  producers 
exempt  from  Federal  Inspection  are  allowed 
to  sell  their  product  only  in  intrastate  com- 
merce. They  are  required  by  law  to  main- 
tain their  premises  in  an  acceptable  sanitary 
mtumer  and  to  slaughter  only  sound  and 
healthy  poultry.  They  are  also  required  to 
Identify  the  product  with  the  name  and  ad- 
dress of  the  processor. 

S.  2287  amends  the  Poultry  Products  In- 
spection Act  to  Increase  the  number  of  tur- 
keys that  can  be  slaughtered  annually  with- 
out Federal  inspection  from  5.000  to  20.000, 
thus  eliminating  the  distinction  between 
turkeys  and  other  birds.  This  proposal  fur- 
ther clarifies  the  law  by  adding  specific  lan- 
guage to  prevent  the  exemption  provision 
from  being  circumvented  by  other  individ- 
uals slaughtering  or  processing  additional 
turkeys  in  the  same  plant. 

Nationwide  there  are  218  poultry  plants 
under  Federal  jurisdiction  processing  tur- 
keys, of  which  90  are  federally  exempt 
plants  producing  fewer  than  5,000  turkeys. 
Of  those  90  federally  exempt  plants,  15 
plants  are  now  slaughtering  at  or  near  the 
exemption  level  (4,500-5.000  turkeys).  An- 
other 7  plants  are  also  producing  fewer  than 
5,000  turkeys  but  because  they  market  the 
turkeys  in  interstate  commerce  or  to  compa- 
nies requiring  inspected  birds,  they  are 
under  Federal  inspection.  An  additional  13 
federally  inspected  poultry  plants  produce 
between  5,000-20,000  birds  and  could 
become  exempt  under  the  provisions  of  S. 
2287. 

We  believe  that  the  additional  number  of 
turkeys  that  would  be  slaughtered  without 
Inspection  if  the  exemption  figures  were 
raised  to  20.000  would  be  reasonably  small. 
Under  the  current  exemption,  USDA  in- 
spects over  99  percent  of  the  164.5  million 
turkeys  produced  annually  in  the  United 
States.  While  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  with 
any  assurance  how  many  turkeys  would  be 
slaughtered  without  Inspection  if  the  ex- 
emption were  raised  to  20,000,  it  is  expected 
that  inspection  would  remain  at  the  99  per- 
cent level.  This  Is  true  even  assimiing  that 
the  13  plants  now  under  Federal  Inspection 
which  are  annually  producing  5,000-20,000 
turkeys  and  other  species  of  birds  would 
choose  to  give  up  inspection:  something  we 
consider    unlikely    since    these    processors 


would  then  no  longer  be  able  to  continue  to 
market  their  turkeys  in  interstate  com- 
merce. However,  if  these  13  plants  were  to 
relinquish  inspection  and  operate  under  the 
new  exemption  provided  by  this  bill,  the 
maximum  savings  we  could  expect  in  inspec- 
tion cost  Is  estimated  at  $165,000  annually. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  report  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Jomi  R.  Block, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi 
dent,  I  am  pleased  to  support  expedi- 
tious Senate  action  on  H.R.  3863,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  raise  the  number  of  tur- 
keys that  can  be  slaughtered  on  an 
annual  basis  without  continuous  Fed- 
eral inspection.  Under  current  regula- 
tions, only  5,000  turkeys  can  be 
slaughtered  annually  by  small  turkey 
producers  without  installing  expensive 
equipment  to  provide  for  blrd-by-bird 
inspection.  For  other  poultry  farmers 
this  figure  is  20,000  per  year  before 
continuous  Federal  Inspection  is  re- 
quired. The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
put  turkey  farmers  under  the  same 
regulations  as  those  for  other  poultry 
producers.  Prompt  enactment  of  this 
legislation  would  enable  a  small-sized 
turkey  producer  to  Increase  his  pro- 
duction to  20,000  turkeys  per  year 
before  having  continuous  inspection. 
All  health  and  sanitation  require- 
ments, which  must  be  met  at  the  cur- 
rent time,  will  continue  to  be  enforced. 
Much  of  the  turkey  production  in 
this  country  is  by  snudl  producers.  In 
my  own  State  of  West  Virginia,  2.3 
million  turkeys  were  slaughtered  in 
1980  and  many  of  these  were  by  rela- 
tively small  producers.  Removal  of  re- 
strictive Federal  Inspection  regula- 
tions will  permit  these  farmers  to  in- 
crease their  production  in  a  (»st-effi- 
cient  manner. 

I  support  the  adoption  of  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  voice 
my  support  for  H.R.  3863.  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Poultry  Products  Inspec- 
tion Act  to  increase  the  number  of  tur- 
keys that  can  be  slaughtered  annually 
without  Federal  blrd-by-bird  Inspec- 
tion. This  change  will  eliminate  the  in- 
equitable distinction  presently  made 
between  turkeys  and  birds  of  other 
species  In  the  exemption  for  small 
processors. 

This  bUl,  Mr.  President,  will  aUow 
the  small,  family-sized  turkey  produc- 
er, who  depends  on  a  seasonal  local 
market,  to  increase  his  processing  rate 
from  5,000  to  20,000  without  being 
subjected  to  a  bird-by-bird  Inspection. 
The  producer,  of  course,  will  still  have 
to  met  all  health  and  sanitation  re- 
quirements. 

The  production  and  processing  of 
only  5.000  turkeys  is  restrictive  and  in- 
sufficient for  the  small  businessman  to 
maintain  a  level  of  income  relative  to 


his  capital  investment.  By  increasing 
the  exemption  level  to  20,000  turkeys, 
producers  would  be  provided  a  more 
reasonable  return  on  labor  and  invest- 
ment while  assiuing  malntenan<%  of  a 
high  quality  product  In  a  nmrket  that 
is  short-lived  and  highly  competitive. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  roughly  200 
turkey  processing  plants  in  the  United 
States.  Of  these,  71  slaughter  over 
100,000  birds  a  year,  while  approxi- 
mately 97  slaughter  5.000  or  fewer, 
and  13  plants  aixount  for  production 
of  between  5.000  and  20.000.  As  you 
can  see.  this  regulatory  relief  is  aimed 
at  assisting  our  small  producers. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  legislation. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Btrd. 
the  following  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  3863  would  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  eliminate 
an  inequity  that  is  causing  a  hardship 
on  U.S.  turkey  farmers  and  processors. 
H.R.  3863  would  allow  small,  family- 
sized  turkey  producers  to  obtain  an  ex- 
emption from  Federal  poultry  lnsi>ec- 
tion  requirements  that  is  equivalent  to 
the  exemption  allowed  to  producers  of 
birds  of  other  species.  Specifically. 
H.R.  3863  would— 

First.  Increase  the  exemption  level 
from  5.000  to  20,000  turkeys,  the  same 
number  that  currently  applies  to  birds 
of  other  species  that  may  be  slaugh- 
tered and  processed; 

Second.  Limit  the  foregoing  exemp- 
tion to  the  slaughtering  or  processing 
of  poultry  at  a  facility  that  is  not  used 
by  any  other  person  for  slaughtering 
or  processing  poultry  products,  except 
that  the  Secretary  may  grant  an  ex- 
ception to  this  limitation  to  any 
person  that  he  deems  would  not 
impair  the  effectuation  of  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act;  and 

Third.  Exempt  from  the  provisions 
of  the  act  a  producer  who,  with  re- 
spect to  poultry  of  his  own  raised  on 
his  own  farm,  slaughters  not  more 
than  1,000  turkeys,  the  same  number 
that  currently  applies  to  birds  of  other 
species. 

The  Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act 
provides  for  the  inspection  of  poultry 
and  poultry  products  and  otherwise 
for  the  regulation  of  the  processing 
and  distribution  of  these  products  to 
prevent  the  distribution  in  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce  of  adulterated  or 
misbranded  products.  Certain  exemp- 
tions from  compliance  with  require- 
ments under  the  act,  with  limitations, 
are  authorized.  An  exemption  has 
been  made,  by  regulation,  with  respect 
to  the  bird-by-bird  inspection  require- 
ment imposed  by  the  act  under  certain 
conditions,  including  sanitary  require- 
ments needed  to  effectuate  the  pur- 
poses of  the  act. 

Under  the  law,  those  producers 
slaughtering  or  processing  not  more 
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than  20.000  birds— other  than  tur- 
keys—in a  calendar  year  are  exempt 
from  Federal  bird-by-bird  inspection  if 
they  sell  their  product  only  in  intra- 
state commerce.  However,  those  pro- 
ducers slaughtering  or  processing  tur- 
keys are  only  exempt  from  the  Federal 
bird-by-bird  inspection  if  they  slaugh- 
ter or  process  not  more  than  5,000  tur- 
keys in  a  calendar  year. 

Another  exemption  is  given  to  pro- 
ducers with  respect  to  poultry  of  their 
own  raised  on  theil"  own  farms.  These 
producers  can  be  exempted  from  the 
requirements  of  the  act  if:  First,  they 
do  not  slaughter,  more  than  1.000 
birds— 250  turkeys— in  a  calendar  year; 
second,  they  do  not  engage  in  buying 
or  selling  poultry  products  other  than 
those  produced  from  poultry  raised  on 
their  farm;  and  third,  none  of  the 
poultry  moves  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce. 

Legislation  is  needed  to  conform  the 
exemption  limitation  for  turkey  proc- 
essors with  that  for  processors  of 
other  birds.  The  distinction  made  be- 
tween turkey  processors  and  proces- 
sors of  other  species  of  birds  is  clearly 
unfair.  The  enactment  of  H.R.  3863 
would  allow  the  small,  family-sized 
turkey  producer,  whose  livelihood  de- 
pends on  a  local  or  intrastate  market 
of  short  seasonal  duration,  to  increase 
his  processing  of  birds  from  5,000  to 
20.000  without  beitig  subjected  to  un- 
necessary and  costly  Federal  bird-by- 
bird  inspection.  Since  the  plant  must 
still  meet  all  health  and  sanitation 
standards  and  the  market  is  short 
lived  and  highly  competitive,  the 
turkey  processor  must  continue  to 
offer  a  quality  product. 

Currently,  the  Department  inspects 
on  a  bird-by-bird  basis  over  99  percent 
of  the  turkeys  produced  annually  in 
the  United  States.  The  Department  es- 
timates that,  upon  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  3863.  approximately  99  percent 
of  the  turkey  production  would  contin- 
ue to  be  inspected  on  a  bird-by-bird 
basis.  There  will  be  no  additional  cost 
to  the  Government  by  the  enactment 
of  H.R.  3863.  In  fact,  it  is  estimated 
that  the  Government  would  save  over 
$150,000  per  year  in  inspection  costs. 

My  distinguished  colleague.  Mr. 
Melcher.  introduced  S.  2287.  a  bill 
similar  to  H.R.  3863.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  initiative  in  helping  al- 
leviate the  unnecessary  burden  placed 
on  the  turkey  fanners  and  processors 
of  our  Nation.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
join  me  in  supporting  H.R.  3863.* 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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CHI  tISTINA  BOLTZ  BIDDERS 
Mr.  !  TEVENS.  Mr.  President^  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 

proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 

1482.  a,  bill  for  the  relief  of  Christina 

Boltz  adders. 
The  'PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 

bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  Assistant  legislative  clerk  read 

as  foUokvs: 

A  bill  H.R.  1483)  for  the  relief  of  ChUtina 
Boltz  Si  Iders. 

The  I  lill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed., 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill)  was  passed. 

Mr.  Robert  c.  byrd.  i  move  to 
lay  thai  motion  on  the  table. 

The  potion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 

Mr.  ^TEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  627.  S.  2494. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  be  ^tated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follofvs: 

A  bill  ijS.  2494)  to  authorize  support  for  an 
ongoing  program  of  water  resources  re- 
search. ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  Gl)jection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Thert  being  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  4BDNOR.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  strong  support  for  the 
Senate^  passage  of  this  bill,  the  Water 
Resources  Research  Act  of  1982. 

Earlyl  enactment  of  this  bill  is 
needed  I  to  assure  that  there  will  be 
continiiity  in  our  Federal  water  re- 
sources* research  effort.  That  is  a 
sound  program.  It  is  a  program  that 
we  must  continue  to  support. 

With  enactment  of  the  S.  2494.  we 
can  anticipate  a  more  active  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  non-Federal  water  resources  com- 
munity, This  bill  will  encourage  inves- 
tigations of  basic  scientific  issues  that 
may  have  broad  regional  character  or 
application,  not  simply  fulfill  the  spe- 
cific ne^  of  a  Federal  agency.   ' 

Unde)-  current  law,  a  program  simi- 
lar to  the  one  authorized  by  this  bill  is 
operatad  by  the  Office  of  Water  Re- 
search and  Technology  (OWRT) 
within  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
OWRTl  helps  to  finance  water  re- 
search  ^  Institutes  established  at  54 
land-grant  colleges,  provides  matching 
grants  ito  individual  researchers,  and 
conducts  its  own  research,  develop- 
ment, testing,  and  demonstration  pro- 
grams, particularly  in  desalting 
technology.  OWRT  also  maintains  a 
clearinghouse  of  data  and  technical 
literatiire  on  water  research.  These  au- 


thorities \tere  funded  recently  at  a 
level  of  abdut  $33  million  yearly. 

The  admjlnistration's  budget  for  the 
fiscal  yea*  1983.  however,  proposes 
that  no  funds  be  made  available  for 
any  of  the  water  research  programs 
authorized]  by  the  1978  act— Public 
Law  95-467.  I  am  convinced  that  basic 
and  appl^^  water  research,  beyond 
the  requirements  of  regulatory  pro- 
grams or  mission  oriented  agencies,  is 
needed  an!  cost  effective.  This  bill 
provides  such  authority. 

S.  2494  n  peals  that  1978  law.  and  re- 
places it  w^h  a  more  focused  approach 
centered  on  the  54  State  institutes.  In 
addition,  the  bill  provides  competitive 
matching  grants  to  individuals  and  or- 
ganizations for  the  study  of  specific 
water  proldems.  The  total  annual  au- 
thorization in  the  bill  is  $22.1  million. 

The  strength  of  the  institutes  is 
their  location  within  the  university 
community,  a  location  where  a  multi- 
tude of  disciplines  can  be  concentrated 
on  water  Problems,  offering  new  and 
innovative  {approaches.  This  approach 
also  dispenses  funds  among  institutes 
in  every  State,  assuring  the  widest  pos- 
sible geographic  quest  for  information. 

Yet.  I  recognize  that  we  must  aug- 
ment the  {strength  of  some  of  this 
State-base4  research.  To  that  end,  this 
bill  gradually  requires  an  increased 
non-Feder4l  contribution,  and  requires 
that  a  portion  of  that  contribution  be 
made  in  caish.  Thus,  those  States  and 
those  universities  that  are  less  serious- 
ly committed  to  an  effective  water  re- 
search pro-am  may  be  forced  to  drop 
out  of  the  program. 

The  cominittee  report  indicates  that 
some  of  trie  non-Federal  share  would 
have  to  be  contributed  in  cash.  My 
fellow  cominittee  member  from  Maine 
(Mr.  MiTCifELL).  together  with  Senator 
Cohen,  hate  asked  for  clarification  of 
that  provision.  I  thank  my  colleagues 
for  raising  this  important  point. 

Unfortuhately.  our  committee  report 
was  rather  I  vague.  It  was  the  intention 
of  the  committee  that  OMB  Circular 
A-21  apply  during  the  initial  2  years  of 
the  bill,  fiscal  years  1983  and  1984. 
Following  ^hat  transition  period,  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  author  and  man- 
ager of  the  bill  that  the  non-Federal 
contribution  be  made  in  cash.  Now. 
while  that  may  sound  restrictive,  the 
"cash"  need  not  be  a  line-item  appro- 
priation to  the  institute.  Rather,  sala- 
ries may  be  counted  toward  the  cash 
share.  Thus,  if  a  professor  receives 
$30,000  yeirly,  in  salary  and  benefits, 
and  he  spc  nds  approximately  half  his 
time  on  nstitute  projects.  $15,000 
would  be  counted  toward  the  non-Fed- 
eral share. 

In  addititm.  a  fair  equivalent  of  the 
rental  cost  of  the  institute  building 
and  the  ec  uipment  used  by  the  insti- 
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"cash"  cor  tribution.  But  it  is  antici- 
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in  a  line-item  appropriation  of  $50,000. 
with  another  $175,000  contributed  in 
faculty  salaiies.  plus  building  and 
equipment  costs.  That  would  count  as 
a  $225,000  "cash"  contribution  toward 
the  institute. 

I  would  note  that  I  would  believe 
that  a  minimum  ratio  such  as  the  one 
I  mention  of  20  or  25  percent  line-item 
appropriation  seems  reasonable  to  me. 
S.  2494  also  encourages  greater  re- 
gional cooperation  among  the  water 
institutes,  as  well  as  among  the  States. 
While  the  States  are  effective  partici- 
pants in  the  national  effort  to  Improve 
the  utilization  of  our  water  resources, 
their  value  could  be  increased  in  some 
cases  when  they  work  together  to 
manage  their  water  resources  on  a  re- 
gional basis. 

To  give  my  colleagues  a  broader  per- 
spective on  this  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  John 
L.  Wiersma.  director  of  our  Water  Re- 
sources Institute  at  South  Dakota 
State  University,  as  well  as  a  letter 
from  Jay  D.  Hair,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Wildlife  Federa- 
tion, be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  Both  these  letters  demon- 
strate the  great  value  of  the  water  in- 
stitute effort. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

South  Dakota  State  University, 
Brookings.  S.  Dak.,  May  ZS,  1982. 
Senator  James  Abdnor, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Abdnor:  Two  weeks  ago  I 
was  in  Washington  to  participate  In  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Water  Institute  Directors.  My  schedule  did 
not  permit  me  to  visit  your  office.  However, 
I  did  get  to  visit  with  Hal  Brayman  and  a 
staff  member  fioin  Mr.  AuCoin's  office.  Mr. 
Jim  Elkind.  Naturally  the  discussion  cen- 
tered on  your  Senate  Bill  2494  and  AuCoin's 
bill  H.R.  6087.  It  makes  me  proud  to  have  a 
senator  from  our  state  take  leadership  in 
water  legislation.  This  naturally  includes 
more  than  S.B.  2494. 

I  anticipate  you  will  be  spending  some 
time  in  South  Dakota  during  the  "break" 
which  is  coming  up.  I  know  you  will  be  real 
busy  but  I  shall  watch  the  papers  for  your 
schedule  and  if  you  are  in  the  general 
Brookings  area  I  shall  make  myself  avail- 
able for  any  questions  you  may  have  on  our 
Institute  program. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  1981  annual 
report  to  OWRT.  It  includes  only  that  por- 
tion of  our  work  which  is  currently  funded 
through  their  office.  We  get  a  lot  of  "mile- 
age" from  the  federal  funds  we  receive  be- 
cause we  can  use  these  funds  as  a  base  to 
get  other  support.  For  this  fiscal  year  we 
have  added  another  research  area  where  we 
are  attempting  to  evaluate  the  economic  re- 
turns from  investment  in  domestic  rural 
water  development.  Bob  Neufeld's  office  is 
very  interested  in  this  project  area  because 
of  anticipation  of  state  money  being  avail- 
able for  water  development.  The  economet- 
ric model  which  was  built  for  determining 
the  returns  from  irrigation  development 
also  had  its  beginning  as  an  Institute 
project.  After  our  first  model  was  released, 
money  other  than  that  from  the  Institute 
was  made  available  to  expand  the  scope  of 


the  model.  This  has  been  the  history  for 
many  of  our  projects,  we  get  a  study  area 
started  with  modest  funds  and  then  some- 
one else  takes  it  over.  This  makes  us  happy 
because  we  can  get  many  different  things 
initiated  with  the  funds  we  have.  The  re- 
verse situation  also  exists,  because  of  exper- 
tise the  staff  acquires  from  the  Institute 
projects  we  often  participate  with  state 
agencies  in  various  study  areas.  Currently 
we  are  helping  the  attorney  general's  office 
with  their  case  on  Indian  water  rights:  the 
Office  of  Water  Quality  with  a  study  on 
ground  water  contamination  from  Class  V 
injection  wells,  and  the  Department  of  Nat- 
ural Resources  on  a  rural  clean  water 
project.  We  have  also  had  a  major  input  on 
some  of  the  initial  soils  studies  Included  in 
the  CENDAK  project. 

I  want  to  assure  you  that  we  appreciate 
your  effort  with  the  University  Institute 
program  and  want  to  offer  my  services  to 
your  office  in  any  manner  possible. 
Yours  very  truly, 

JORH  L.  WlBUMA. 

Director,  Water  Reaourcei  Irutitute. 

National  Wildufk  Fkdoution. 
Washington.  D.C,  May  19,  1982. 
Hon.  James  Abdnor. 
Senate  Office  BuiUiinQ 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Abdnor:  I  am  writing  to 
congratulate  you  on  reporting  out  your  bill. 
S.  2494,  which  authorizes  a  university  water 
resources  research  program.  These  pro- 
grams are  a  very  low  cost  method  to  study 
various  facets  of  the  nation's  water  re- 
sources. 

Other  Federal  water  research  programs 
are  being  eliminated  or  reduced.  The  Office 
of  Water  Research  and  Technology,  which 
coordinated  and  informed  users  concerning 
much  of  the  water  resources  research  by 
universities  has  been  abolished.  Financial 
aid  to  state  water  planning  through  the 
Water  Resources  Council  Title  III  program 
has  ceased. 

The  Federal  government  should  not  sever 
ItA  final  links  between  It  and  state  agencies 
and  university  researchers. 

Persons  involved  with  water  management 
and  use  state  that  there  is  a  shortage  of 
trained  individuals  qualified  to  deal  with 
the  growing  problems  of  water  quantity  and 
quality.  The  university  water  research  insti- 
tutes provide  practical  training  opportuni- 
ties for  graduate  students  who  will  become 
hydrologista  and  water  plaimers  If  they  are 
able  to  complete  their  studies. 

As  the  nation's  largest  conservation  orga- 
nization, with  over  4  million  members  and 
supporters,  we  receive  many  letters  express- 
ing concerns  and  asldng  questions  on  water 
Issues.  We  know  how  important  water  Is  to 
the  economic  and  environmental  health  of 
this  country.  I  trust  that  Congress  can  con- 
tinue to  support  objective  research  through 
our  fine  land  grant  water  resources  research 
institutes. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Jat  D.  Hair. 
Executive  Vice  President 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President.  I 
support  the  passage  of  S.  2494.  As 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Envi- 
roimient  and  Public  Works  and  as  a 
Senator  from  Vermont.  I  was  honored 
and  pleased  to  be  the  initial  cosponsor 
of  this  legislation,  as  I  had  cospon- 
sored  S.  1096.  legislation  that  con- 
tained many  of  the  same  features  as 
S.  2494. 


The  work  of  our  State  water  re- 
sources institutes  has  been  most  im- 
portsuit  to  the  effective  development 
of  our  Nation's  water  resources.  This 
is  particularly  so  in  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont, where  our  State  institute  plays 
an  important  and  effective  role  at  the 
University  of  Vermont. 

To  give  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
a  fuller  perspective  on  this  point.  I  ask 
unanimous  conseiTt  that  a  copy  of  a 
letter  written  to  me  from  Dr.  Hugo  H. 
John,  director  of  the  UVM  School  of 
Natural  Resources,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  together  with  a 
fact  sheet  on  the  Vermont  program. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Univasitt  or  Vermont. 
School  op  Natural  Resources. 

BuHington,  Vt.  May  24.  1982. 
Senator  Robert  Stappors. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Stapporo:  The  attached 
one-page  "Fact  Sheet"  explains  the  re- 
search program  and  research  priorities  as 
well  as  a  number  of  accomplishments  of  the 
Vermont  Water  Resources  Research  Center. 
Vermont's  Water  Center  has  developed  a 
program  of  water  resources  research  which 
is  of  great  value  to  Vermont.  New  England 
and  the  nation.  The  possibUlty  of  cessation 
of  federal  support  for  this  cooperative  pro- 
gram has  been  of  concern  to  us  and  I  wish 
to  indicate  my  overall  support  of  S.  2494.  I 
therefore,  wish  to  urge  you  to  support  the 
continued  federal  support  of  this  vital  water 
resources  research  program. 

We  are  now  carefully  reviewing  the  con- 
tents of  S.  2494.  Dr.  Cassell,  Director  of  the 
Vermont  Water  Center  will  forward  our  spe- 
cific comments  and  suggestions  to  you 
shortly. 

I  have  also  enclosed  a  copy  of  the  FY  1981 
Annual  Report  of  the  Vermont  Water 
Center.  In  particular,  I  call  your  attention 
to  pages  4  thru  12. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  your  participation 
In  our  dedication  of  the  George  D.  Aiken 
Center  for  Natural  Resources  on  June  4. 
1982.  It  will  be  good  to  see  you  again. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Huco  H.  John. 

Director. 

Fact  Sheet:  The  Research  Program  op  the 
Vermont  Water  Resources  Research 
Center 

how  the  VERMONT  CENTER  OPERATES 

1.  Program  Direction  and  Research  Prior- 
ities are  Set  By:  A  Panel  of  Top  Water  Offi- 
cials of  Vermont  Agency  of  Environmental 
Conservation:  Vermont  Health  Department: 
Vermont  Department  of  Agriculture:  Ver- 
mont Energy  Office:  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture:  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

2.  Individual  Research  Projects  Are  Se- 
lected For  Funding  By:  the  Director  of  the 
Water  Center;  A  Panel  of  Research  Experts 
and  Water  Resource  Professionals. 

3.  Program  is  Coordinated  With  Other 
Water  Center/Institutes  By  Membership  In 
New  England  Council  of  Water  Center  Di- 
rectors (NECWCD):  Membership  in  Nation- 
al Association  of  Water  Institute  Directors 
(NAWID). 

Result  is  a  research  program  of  State  and 
National  significance. 
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VKRlf  OUT  WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH 
PRIORITIES 

1.  Acid  Precipitation; 

2.  Ground  Water  Quality  and  Use; 

3.  Water  Resources  Data  Base  Systems; 

4.  Land  Runoff: 

5.  Small  Drinking  Water  and  Wastewater 
Systems; 

«.  Lake  and  Wetland  Eutrophication; 
7.  Toxic  and  Hazardous  Materials. 

SOME  RESEARCH  PROJECTS  FUNDED  BY  THE 
VERMONT  WATER  CENTER 

1.  Microbial  Contamination  of  Drinking 
Water  Systems; 

2.  Heavy  Metals  in  Acid  Precipitation; 

3.  Nutrients/Sediments  from  Forestered 
Areas; 

4.  Water  Resources  Data  Management 
Demonstration; 

5.  Recreational  Boating  on  Vermont 
Ukes; 

6.  Pollution  Prom  Land  Runoff: 

7.  Methods  to  Locate  and  Evaluate  Bed- 
rock Wells. 

SOME  NOTEWORTHT  ACCOMPLISHEMENTS 

1.  Research  has  improved  efficiencies  in 
locating  bedrock  wells  and  has  resulted  in 
considerable  savings  to  individual  homeown- 
ers and  developers. 

2.  Research  has  made  it  possible  to  predict 
lake  current  patterns,  thus  allowing  for  a 
more  cost-effective  utilization  of  our  lake  re- 
sources. 

3.  The  $110,000  annual  federal  program 
support  for  the  Vermont  Water  Center  has 
spawned  up  to  an  additional  $400,000  of 
water  resources  research  in  Vermont  to 
study  problems  of  state,  regional  and  na- 
tional importance. 

4.  State,  Federal.  Local  and  University  are 
now  working  more  closely  together  than 
ever  before  to  solve  water  resource  problems 
in  Vermont,  New  England  and  the  nation. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
urge  that  the  Senate  pass  S.  2494.  This 
is  sound  legislation.  It  is  legislation 
that  should  provide  significant  bene- 
fits to  the  American  public. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdhor)  for  his  leadership  in  develop- 
ing and  presenting  this  bill  to  the 
Senate. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  this  bill  re- 
stricts in  no  way  the  existing  law- 
Public  Law  95-84— authorizing  a  Fed- 
eral program  of  as^tance  in  the  con- 
struction of  several  desalting  demon- 
stration plants.  While  that  program 
now  sits  on  the  back  burner,  it  re- 
mains an  important  one  for  the 
future. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  the  bill  is  de- 
signed to  permit  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  transfer  to  the  ownership  and 
control  of  various  State  institutes  the 
two  Federal  desalting  research  facili- 
ties, one  of  which  is  located  at  Ros- 
well,  N.  Mex.  These  facilities  must 
continue  to  be  available  for  the  pub- 
lic's benefit. 

The  work  of  the  various  State  water 
institutes  has  proven  very  important. 
It  has  helped  develop  some  of  our 
finest  leaders  in  the  water  resources 
field.  Our  present  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Interior  for  Land  and  Water  Re- 
sources. Dr.  Oarrey  Carruthers,  once 
headed  the  New  Mexico  Water  Insti- 


tute. Tl  le  current  head  of  the  Office 
of  WaU  r  Policy  in  the  Depcu-tment  of 
the  Intsrior.  Dr.  Thomas  G.  Bahr,  is 
on  leav>  as  head  of  the  New  Mexico 
Institute.  We  in  New  Mexico  are  proud 
of  these  leaders. 

The  new  acting  director  of  the  New 
Mexico  Water  Resources  Research  In- 
stitute. Dr.  George  O'Cormor.  recently 
wrote  td  me  to  express  his  views  on  S. 
2494.  I  isk  unanimous  consent  that  a 
copy  of  Dr.  O'Connor's  letter  be  print- 
ed at  th  s  point  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori) j  as  follows: 

Mat  25, 1982. 
Hon.  Pet  c  V.  Domemici, 
U.S.  Senile, 
Washington,  D.C.  20S10. 

Dear  Senator  Domenici:  I  understand 
that  S.  &494  which  deals  with  water  re- 
search Institute  funding  will  be  coming  up 
for  consideration  and  thought  you  might 
appreciate  some  brief  remarks  about  New 
Mexico's  ^titute  program. 

The  N^w  Mexico  institute  was  the  first 
state  institute  authorized  under  Federal 
(Act)  leg^lation.  The  institute  had  actually 
been  fuiKtioning  tiefore  the  Act  and  was 
begtu)  in  1963  with  its  first  director,  Ralph 
Stuckey.  l 

In  198^  direct  legislative  appropriations 
from  th*  state  was  $394,000  which  when 
combineq  with  approximately  $120,000  of 
research  (funding  from  the  state's  Interstate 
Streams  Commission  meant  that  the  total 
non-/edetal  funding  of  the  institute's  re- 
search ptogram  totalled  about  tSOO.OOO.  By 
contrast  the  institute  receives  an  annual  al- 
lotment from  federal  sources  of  ,  about 
$110,000  per  year. 

The  Now  Mexico  program  has  been  one  of 
the  most  nationally  competitive  of  all  the  54 
institutes  nationwide  in  attracting  research 
funds  in  the  old  OWRT  competitive  grants 
program.  New  Mexico's  researchers  have 
contributed  to  New  Mexico  consistently  ap- 
pearing in  the  top  five  institutes  in  the  com- 
petitive program  in  the  U.S.  New  Mexico's 
institute  is  tnily  a  statewide  agency.  The  In- 
stitute is  housed  for  convenience  at  NMSU 
but  has  a  broad  base  of  support  with  other 
universities  throughout  the  state. 

The  Institute  took  the  lead  in  doing  the 
economic  assessment  for  New  Mexico  in  the 
recent  High  Plains  study.  Additional  high 
priority  research  areas  have  included  new 
crop  development  for  more  efficient  water 
use  and  direct  saline  water  usage  in  irrigat- 
ed agriculture.  Our  research  programs  have 
attracted  several  international  visitors  in- 
cluding abientlsts  from  Israel.  Egypt,  Algeria 
and  MexKO. 

In  1981-82,  the  institute  was  called  upon, 
and  responded  quickly,  in  assisting  the 
State  EiKlneer  and  legal  counsel  on  techno- 
logical aspects  of  the  El  Paso  water  suit 
against  Itew  Mexico. 

Much  I  of  the  institute's  sponsored  re- 
search Is  regional  in  nature  and  although  of 
importance  in  New  Mexico,  it  seems  unfair 
to  expect  New  Mexico  taxpayers  to  foot  the 
entire  btl.  If  all  states  are  to  profit  (and 
possibly  other  countries  as  well)  there 
should  bp  a  strong  federal  interest  and  role 
in  f  undiilg  the  research  program. 

I  hope)  these  few  examples  of  New  Mexi- 
co's active  water  research  program  convince 
you  of  o^T  need  for  your  support  of  S.  2494. 
If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  descrlb- 
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ing  the  Newf  Mexico  program,  please  feel 
free  to  contact  me. 
Sincerely, 

jOeorce  a.  O'Connor, 
Acting  Director,  New  Mexico  Water  Re- 
aourca  Research  Institute. 

(By  requost  of  Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd, 
the  foUowihg  statement  was  ordered 
to  be  print^  in  the  Record:) 
•  Mr.  MOyNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  as 
an  original  tosponsor  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Research  Act,  I  am  indeed 
pleased  thit  the  Senate  today  will 
pass  this  liill  imder  unanimous  con- 
sent. The  Chairman  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Subcommittee.  Senator 
Abdnor,  is  |to  be  commended  for  his 
persistence  'and  foresight  in  pursuing 
this  most  iiQportant  legislation. 

Last  May  1 15,  the  Committee  on  En- 
vironment And  Public  Works  reported 
another  biU.  S.  1095,  which  included 
provisions  tn  its  title  III  identical  to 
the  bill  the  Senate  shall  pass  today.  S. 
1095,  whost  purpose  is  to  coordinate 
and  recominend  national  water  re- 
sources polif:y.  was  and  remains  a  good 
bill  that  d^rves  at  the  minimimi  a 
full  debate  I  by  the  Senate.  However, 
there  were  [those  who  thought  differ- 
ently of  th^  matter  and  chose  instead 
to  put  the  b|iU  on  hold  Indefinitely. 

The  research  elements  of  S.  1095 
unlike  the  policy  issues  were  never 
controversial  and  indeed  were  widely 
supported  by  many  Members  of  the 
Senate.  Far  this  reason.  Senator 
Abdnor  wisely  decided  to  advance  the 
reauthorization  of  existing  water  re- 
sources research  programs  as  a  sepa- 
rate measure. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives will  consider  S.  2494  in 
the  near  f  jiture  and  thus  no  longer 
leave  in  dovbt  the  future  of  a  modest 
but  successful  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive effort  at  solving  our  water  re- 
sources prdblems  through  university- 
based  research.* 

nP|AMENI>MENT  NO.  1036 

(Purpose:  To  clarify  the  Intent  of  the  bill.) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  deskj  an  amendment  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Abdnor.        

The  PRfSIDNG  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows:  i 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 
on  behalf  9f  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  ^bdnor),  proposes  an  unprint- 
ed  amendment  numbered  1036. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment}  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amei^dment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  9.  iafter  line  15,  insert  the  follow- 
ing new  section,  and  renumber  the  subse- 
quent sectiot^  accordingly: 

"Sec.  8.  A*  used  in  this  Act.  the  term 
"state"  includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islandfc,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
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the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands." 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President.  This  is 
a  simple  clarifying  amendment,  one 
designed  to  assure  that  this  program 
continues  to  be  open  to  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico.  Guam,  and  other  juris- 
dictions that  now  participate  in  it. 
This  amendment  is  technical  and  in  no 
way  alters  the  intent  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2494 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  shall  be  cited  as  the  "Water  Resources 
Research  Act  of  1982." 

Sac.  2.  The  Congress  finds  and  declares 
that- 

(a)  the  existence  of  an  adequate  supply  of 
water  of  good  quality  for  the  production  of 
materials  and  energy  for  the  Nation's  needs 
and  for  the  efficient  use  of  the  Nation's 
energy  and  water  resources  is  essential  to 
national  economic  stability  and  growth,  and 
to  the  well-being  of  the  people; 

(b)  there  is  an  increasing  threat  of  impair- 
ment to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  surface 
and  ground-water  resources; 

(c)  the  Nation's  capabilities  for  technolog- 
ical assessment  and  planning  and  for  policy 
formulation  for  water  resources  must  be 
strengthened  at  the  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governmental  levels; 

(d)  there  should  be  a  continuing  national 
investment  In  water  and  related  research 
and  technology  commensurate  with  growing 
national  needs: 

(e)  it  is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  re- 
search and  development  of  technology  for 
the  conversion  of  saline  and  other  impaired 
waters  to  a  quality  suitable  for  municipal, 
industrial,  agricultural,  recreational,  and 
other  beneficial  uses;  and 

(f)  the  pool  of  scientists,  engineers,  and 
technicians  trained  in  fields  related  to  water 
resources  constitutes  an  Invaluable  natural 
resource  which  should  be  Increased,  fully 
utilized,  and  regularly  replenished. 

Sec.  3.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to 
assist  the  Nation  and  the  States  in  augment- 
ing their  water  resources  science  and  tech- 
nology as  a  way  to— 

(a)  assure  supplies  of  water,  sufficient  In 
quantity  and  quality,  to  meet  the  Nation's 
expanding  needs  for  the  production  of  food, 
materials,  and  energy; 

(b)  identify  and  find  practical  solutions  to 
the  Nation's  water  and  water  resources  re- 
lated problems,  particularly  those  problems 
related  to  impaired  water  quality; 

(c)  promote  the  interest  of  State  and  local 
governments  as  well  as  private  Industry  In 
research  and  the  development  of  technology 
that  win  reclaim  waste  water  and  to  convert 
saline  and  other  impaired  waters  to  waters 
suitable  for  municipal.  Industrial,  agricul- 
tural, recreational,  and  other  beneficial 
uses;  and 


(d)  coordinate  more  effectively  the  Na- 
tion's water  resources  research  programs. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  and  directed  to  assist  the  work 
of  any  water  resources  research  and  tech- 
nology institute,  center,  or  equivalent 
agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "in- 
stitute") established  in  the  States  In  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section. 

(b)  Each  designated  institute  shall— 

(1)  have  responsibility  for  planning,  con- 
ducting, and/or  arranging  for  competent  re- 
search in  relation  to  water  resources,  includ- 
ing investigations  and  experiments  of  either 
a  basic  or  practical  nature,  or  both;  to  pro- 
mote the  dissemination  and  application  of 
the  results  of  these  efforts;  and  to  provide 
for  the  training  of  scientists  and  engineers 
through  such  research.  Investigations,  and 
experiments,  and 

(2)  cooperate  closely  with  other  colleges 
and  universities  in  the  State  that  have  dem- 
onstrated capabilities  for  research,  informa- 
tion dissemination,  and  graduate  training  in 
order  to  develop  a  statewide  program  de- 
signed to  resolve  State  and  regional  water 
and  related  land  problems.  Such  Institute 
shall  also  cooperate  closely  with  regional 
consortia,  as  may  be  designated  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  increase  the  effectiveness  of  the 
Institutes  and  for  the  purpose  of  regional 
coordination. 

(c)  Prior  to  the  receipt  each  fiscal  year  of 
funds  authorized  by  subsection  (e)  of  this 
section,  each  Institute  shall  submit  to  the 
Secretary  for  his  approval  a  water  research 
program  that  includes  assurances,  satisfac- 
troy  to  the  Secretary,  that  such  program 
was  developed  in  close  consultation  and  col- 
laboration with  the  director  of  that  State's 
department  of  water  resources,  or  similar 
agency,  and  other  leading  water  resources 
officials  with  the  State,  including  interested 
members  of  the  public.  The  program  de- 
scribed in  the  preceding  sentence  shall  in- 
clude plans  to  promote  research,  training, 
information  dissemination,  and  other  activi- 
ties meeting  the  needs  of  the  State  and 
Nation,  and  encourage  regional  cooperation 
among  Institutes  in  research  into  areas  of 
water  management,  development,  and  con- 
servation that  have  a  regional  or  national 
character. 

(d)  Prom  the  sums  appropriated  pursuant 
to  subsection  (e)  of  this  section,  the  Secre- 

.  tary  shall  make  grants  to  each  designed  in- 
stitute to  be  matched  on  a  basis  of  no  less 
than  one  non-Federal  dollar  for  every  Fed- 
eral dollar  during  the  fiscal  years  ending 
September  30,  1983.  and  September  30.  1984, 
one  and  one-half  non-Federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  years 
ending  September  30,  1985.  and  September 
30,  1986,  and  two  non-federal  dollars  for 
each  Federal  dollar  during  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30  1987. 

(e)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  Secretary  for  the  purpose 
of  carrying  out  this  section  the  sum  of 
$8,100,000  during  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
ending  Septemt>er  30,  1983,  through  Sep- 
tember 30. 1987. 

(f )  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  an  In- 
stitute may  be  established  at  one  college  or 
university  in  each  State,  which  was  estab- 
lished in  accordance  with  the  Act  approved 
July  2,  1862  (12  Stat.  503;  7  U.S.C.  301ff), 
entitled  "An  Act  donating  public  lands  to 
the  several  States  and  territories  which  may 
provide  colleges  for  the  benefit  of  agricul- 
ture and  the  mechanic  arts"  or  some  other 
institution  designated  by  act  of  the  legisla- 


ture of  the  State  concerned:  Provided,  That 
(1)  if  there  is  more  than  one  such  college  or 
university  in  a  State  established  in  accord- 
ance with  said  Act  of  July  2,  1862,  funds 
under  this  section  shall,  in  the  absence  of  a 
designation  to  the  contrary  by  act  of  the 
legislature  of  the  State,  be  paid  to  the  one 
such  college  or  university  designated  by  the 
Governor  of  the  State  to  receive  the  same, 
subject  to  the  office's  determination  that 
such  college  or  university  has  or  may  rea- 
sonably be  expected*  to  have  the  capability 
of  doing  effective  work  under  this  title;  (2) 
two  or  more  States  may  cooperate  in  the 
designation  of  a  single  Institute  or  regional 
institute,  in  which  event  the  sums  otherwise 
allocated  to  institutes  in  each  of  the  cooper- 
ating States  shall  be  paid  to  such  regional 
institute. 

Sec.  5.  (a)(1)  In  addition  to  the  grants  au- 
thorized by  section  4  of  this  Act  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  make  grants,  on  a 
dollar-for-doUar  matching  basis,  to  the  insti- 
tutes established  pursuant  to  section  4  of 
this  Act.  as  well  as  other  qualified  educa- 
tional institutions,  private  foundations,  pri- 
vate firms,  individuals,  and  agencies  of  local 
or  State  government  for  research  concern- 
ing any  aspect  of  a  water-related  problem 
which  the  Secretary  may  deem  to  be  in  the 
national  Interest,  including  the  operation  of 
test  faciUtles. 

(2)  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines, according  to  criteria  established  by 
him.  that  research  under  this  section  is  of  a 
taslc  nature  which  would  not  otherwise  be 
undertaken,  the  Secretary  may  approve 
grants  under  this  section  on  a  matching  re- 
quirement other  than  that  specified  In  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

(b)  Each  application  for  a  grant  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  sute  the  nature  of  the 
project  to  be  undertaken,  the  period  during 
which  It  will  be  pursued,  the  qualifications 
of  the  personnel  who  will  direct  and  conduct 
it,  the  Importance  of  the  project  to  the 
Nation  as  well  as  to  the  region  and  State 
concerned,  its  relation  to  other  known  re- 
search projects  previously  or  currently 
being  pursued,  and  the  extent  to  which  it 
will  provide  an  opportunity  for  the  training 
of  water  resources  scientists.  No  grant  shall 
be  made  under  this  section  except  for  a 
project  approved  by  the  Secretary,  and  all 
grants  shall  be  made  upon  the  basis  of  the 
merit  of  the  project  and  the  need  for  the 
knowledge  it  is  expected  to  produce  when 
completed. 

(c)  The  sum  of  $13,000,000  is  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Secretary  for  the 
purposes  of  grants  under  this  section,  as 
well  as  for  administration  of  grants  under 
this  section  and  grants  to  the  institutes 
under  section  4  of  this  Act  for  each  of  the 
fiscal  years  ending  September  30.  1983. 
through  September  30,  1987. 

Sec.  6.  The  type  of  research  to  be  under- 
taken under  the  authority  of  section  5  of 
this  Act  and  to  be  encouraged  by  the  insti- 
tutes established  under  section  4  of  this  Act 
shall  include,  without  being  limited  to: 

(a)  Aspects  of  the  hydrologic  cycle; 

(b)  Supply  and  demand  for  water 

(c)  Deminerallzation  of  saline  and  other 
impaired  waters: 

(d)  Conservation  and  best  use  of  available 
supplies  of  water  and  methods  of  increasing 
such  supplies; 

(e)  Water  reuse; 

(f)  Depletion  and  degradation  of  ground 
water  supplies: 

(g)  Improvements  in  the  productivity  of 
water  when  used  for  agricultural  and  com- 
mercial purposes: 
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(h)  The  economic,  legal,  engineering, 
social,  recreational,  biological,  geographic, 
ecological,  and  other  aspects  of  water  prob- 
lems; 

(i)  Scientific  information  dissemination 
activities,  including  identifying,  assembling, 
and  interpreting  the  results  of  scientific  and 
engineering  research  on  water  resources 
problems;  and 

(J)  Providing  means  for  Improved  commu- 
nication of  research  results,  having  due 
regard  for  the  varying  conditions  and  needs 
for  the  respective  States  and  regions. 

Sk.  7.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Secretary  shall  be  governed 
by  the  provisions  of  sections  9  and  10  of  the 
FMeral  Nonnuclear  Energy,  Research,  and 
Development  Act  of  1974  (Public  Law  93- 
577;  88  SUt.  1887.  1891;  42  U.S.C.  5908-5909) 
with  respect  to  patent  policy  and  to  the  def- 
inition of  title  to,  and  licensing  of  inven- 
tions made  or  conceived  in  the  course  of.  or 
under  any  contract  or  grant  pursuant  to 
this  title;  Provided,  however.  That  subsec- 
tions (1)  and  (n)  of  section  9  of  such  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  this  Act:  and  Provided 
further.  That,  subject  to  the  patent  policy  of 
section  408.  all  research  or  development 
contracted  for.  sponsored,  cosponsored.  or 
authorized  under  authority  of  this  title. 
shall  be  provided  in  such  manner  that  all  in- 
formation, data,  and  know-how,  regardless 
of  their  nature  or  mediums,  resulting  from 
such  research  and  development  will  (with 
such  exceptions  and  limlUtlons,  if  any,  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  necessary  In 
the  interest  of  national  defense)  be  usefully 
available  for  practice  by  the  general  public. 

Btc.  8.  As  used  in  this  Act,  the  term 
"SUte"  Includes  the  District  of  Columbia, 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  the  Northern  Mari- 
ana Islands. 

Sk.  9(a)  Public  Law  95-467  is  repealed. 

(b)  Rules  and  regulations  issued,  prior  to 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  under  the 
authority  of  Public  Law.  95-467  shall  remain 
in  full  force  and  effect  under  this  Act  until 
superseded  by  new  rules  and  regulations 
promulgated  under  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


VETERANS'  AD>«INISTRATION 
HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAMS  IM- 
PROVEMENT AND  EXTENSION 
ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr-.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  663,  Senate  bill  2385. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legrislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2385)  to  amend  subchapter  IV  of 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  to 
modify  the  Veterans  Administration  health 
professional  scholarship  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Veter- 
ans' Affairs  with  an  amendment  to 


strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause, 
and  insejt  the  following: 
That  (a)  ihls  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Vet- 
erans' Ajiminlstration  Health-Care  Pro- 
grams Invrovement  and  Extension  Act  of 
1982".       [ 

(b)  Excipt  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  Expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  br  a  repeal  of,  a  section  or  other 
provision,!  the  reference  shall  be  considered 
to  be  madfe  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
tiUe  38.  Uhited  SUtes  Code. 

HEALTH  PtOFXSSIONAI,  SCHOLARSHIP  PROGRAM 

Sec.  2.  (i)  Section  4142  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)(1)— 

(A)  by  Ihserting  a  comma  and  "or.  in  the 
case  of  any  Veterans'  Administration  em- 
ployee i>ermanently  assigned  to  a  Veterans' 
Admlnistiiition  health-care  facility,  part- 
time."  aftir  "full-time ";  and 

(B)  by  aldding  below  clause  (4)  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "For  the  purposes  of  this 
subchapter,  part-time  student'  means  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  employee  pui^uing 
study  on  «ot  less  than  a  half-time  basis  in  a 
course  of  training  described  In  subsection 
(a)(1)(B)  pf  this  section."; 

(2)  by  i|iserting  "maximum"  after  "The" 
in  subsection  (f)(3); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subsections  (g),  (h), 
and  (1)  as  tubsections  (h),  (1),  and  (j); 

(4)  by  ttiserting  after  subsection  (f)  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(g)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsectioa  if  a  participant  in  the  Scholar- 
ship Program  is  awarded  a  scholarship,  as 
provided  ibr  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, as  a  [part-time  student  in  a  course  of 
training  described  in  subsection  (a)(lKB)  of 
this  section— 

"(A)  th^  maximum  period  of  time  for 
which  a  scholarship  may  be  awarded  under 
subsection  (e)(l)(A)(i)  of  this  section  shaU 
be  increased, 

"(B)  tht  period  of  obligated  service  of 
such  participant  under  subsection 
(e)(l)(B)(iV)  of  this  section  shall  be  reduced, 
and 

"(C)  thel maximum  amount  of  the  stipend 
payable  uhder  subsection  (f)(1)(B)  of  this 
section  shall  be  reduced 
in  accordakice  with  the  proportion  that  the 
number  of  credit  hours  carried  by  such  par- 
ticipant bears  to  the  number  of  credit  hours 
required  t«  be  carried  by  a  full-time  student 
in  such  a  oourse  of  training. 

"(2)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  part-time-student 
participant,  no  scholarship  may  be  awarded 
for  a  period  in  excess  of  four-school  years 
except  that  the  Admlniatrator  may.  subject 
to  such  participant's  maintaining  an  accept- 
able level  of  academic  standing  as  described 
In  subsection  (2)(l)(B)(lIi)  of  this  section, 
extend  the  scholarship  award  period  for  a 
period  not  in  excess  of  two  additional  school 
years  if  the  Administrator  determines  that 
such  an  extension  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terests of  the  United  SUtes. 

"(B)  The  period  of  obligated  service  of 
such  a  participant  shall  be  not  less  than  one 
calendar  l^ar. 

"(3)  In  «ie  case  of  such  a  participant,  no 
stipend  sfiall  be  paid  under  subsection 
(f)(1)(B)  of  thU  section  for  any  month 
during  which  such  participant  is  not  actual- 
ly attending  the  course  of  training  in  which 
such  partii  lipant  is  enrolled.";  and 

(5)  by  in  lerting  "full-time-student"  before 
"partlcipaiits"  in  subsection  (h)  (as  redesig- 
nated by  dause  (3)  of  this  subsection). 

(b)  Sect:  on  4143(c)  Is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing a  com|na  and  "Initally  in  the  case  of  a 


full-tlme-studi  int  participant,  and  after  the 


completion  ol 
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such  participant's  course  of 


training  in  tlie  case  of  a  part-time-student 
participant,"  after  'appointed", 
(c)  Section  4 146  is  amended— 

(1)  by  Insert  ng  "(a)"  before  "The";  and 

(2)  by  addin  x  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(b)  Sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
mailing  payments  under  this  subchapter 
shall  remain!  available  for  such  purpose 
until  expende 

ADDIlkoNAL  PAY  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  3.  Sectiin  4107  is  amended— 

(1)  in  paragij&ph  (10)  of  subsection  (e)— 

(A)  by  inserting  "(A)"  before  "Notwith- 
standing" and"(i)"  before  "increase"; 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  a 
comma  and  "br  (11)  extend  the  period  for 
which  additiohal  pay  is  paid  under  para- 
graph (3)  of  tnis  subsection  to  include  part 
or  all  of  a  tour  of  duty  any  part  of  which  is 
within  the  peHod  commencing  at  midnight 
Friday  and  eliding  at  midnight  Saturday": 
and 

(C)  by  addi^ig  at  the  end  the  following 
new  subparagKaph: 

"(B)  Any  increase  in  such  rates  of  add- 
tlonal  pay  or  any  extension  of  such  period 
of  additional  pay  may  be  made  on  a  nation- 
wide, local,  or;  other  geographic  basis  if  the 
Administrator^  finds  that  such  increase  or 
extension  is  jjustified  on  the  basis  of  a 
review  of  the  ^eed  for  such  increase  (based 
upon  a  reasonably  representative  sampling 
of  non-Federal  facilities  in  the  geographic 
area  Involved)  or  extension.";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsections:     i 

"(h)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  biit  subject  to  paragraphs  (2) 
and  (3)  of  this^  subsection,  when  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  it  to  be  necessary  in 
order  to  obtai^  or  retain  the  services  of  any 
category  of  hoalth-care  personnel  described 
in  clause  (A)  ^r  (B)  of  subsection  (g)(1)  of 
this  section,  the  Administrator  may  author- 
ize for  such  category  of  health-care  person- 
nel, on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other  geo- 
graphic basis,  the  use  of  such  flexible  and 
compressed  vuorli  schedules  as  were  de- 
scribed in  regulations  and  guidelines  issued 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  Under  section  305  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedulfs  Act  of  1978  (92  SUt.  761)  in 
order  to  carry  put  titles  I  and  II  of  such  Act. 
"(2)  Not  laier  than  one  hundred  and 
eighty  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  subsection,  the  Administrator,  in 
order  to  carry  but  this  subsection,  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations,  which,  to  the  maximum 
extent  feaslblei  shall  be  consistent  with  the 
regulations  and  guidelines  described  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  authority  to  esUblish  flexible 
and  compressed  work  schedules  pursuant  to 
this  sut>sectioii  shall  expire  on  September 
30, 1987.  ] 

"(4)  Not  later  than  the  end  of  the  four- 
year  period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  en- 
actment of  thi|  Act,  the  Administrator  shall 
submit  to  the  {Congress  a  report  on  the  re- 
sulte  of  the  u«  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  scheduled,  including  an  evaluation  of 
the  effects  of  the  use  of  such  schedules  on 
the  recruitment  and  retention  of  the 
health-care  personnel  using  them,  together 
with  any  recommendations  for  administra- 
tive or  legislative  action,  or  both,  that  the 
Administrator  considers  appropriate  In  light 
of  the  need  fo«  and  use  of  flexible  and  com- 
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pressed  work  schedules  by  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. 

"(IKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law  but  subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of 
this  subsection,  when  the  Administrator  de- 
termines it  to  be  necessary  in  order  to 
obtain  or  reUln  at  any  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration health-care  facility  the  services  of 
nurses  appointed  under  this  sut>chapter.  the 
Administrator,  pursuant  to  regulations 
which  the  Administrator  shall  prescribe, 
may  provide  that  such  nurses  employed  at 
such  facility  who  work  two  regularly  sched- 
uled twelve-hour  tours  of  duty  within  the 
period  commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and 
ending  at  midnight  Sunday  shall  be  consid- 
ered for  all  purposes  (except  compuUtlon  of 
full-time  equivalent  employees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  determining  compliance  with  per- 
sonnel ceilings)  to  have  worked  a  full  forty- 
hour  administrative  workweek. 

"(2KA)  A  nurse  who  is  considered  under 
paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection  to  have 
worked  a  full  forty-hour  administrative 
workweek  is  entitled  to  basic  and  additional 
pay  and  annual  and  sick  leave  as  prescribed 
in  subparagraphs  (B).  (C).  and  (D)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(BKi)  The  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for 
such  nurse  for  service  performed  as  part  of 
such  nurse's  regularly  scheduled  twelve- 
hour  tour  of  duty  shall  be  derived  by  divid- 
ing the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  by 
one  thousand  two  hundred  and  forty-eight. 

"(11)  The  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  such 
nurse  for  other  service  shall  be  derived  by 
dividing  the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
by  two  thousand  and  eighty. 

"(C)(i)  Except  as  provided  in  division  (ii) 
of  this  subparagraph,  such  nurse  is  not  enti- 
tled to  additional  pay  under  subsection  (e) 
of  this  section  for  any  period  included  in 
such  nurse's  regularly  scheduled  twelve- 
hour  of  duty. 

"(ii)  Such  nurse  is  entitled  to  overtime 
pay  under  subsection  (e)(5)  of  this  section 
for  any  period  of  service  performed  in 
excess  of  such  nurse's  regularly  scheduled 
two  twelve-hour  tours  of  duty  when  the 
total  officially  ordered  or  approved  service 
performed  during  an  administrative  work- 
week is  in  excess  of  (I)  forty  hours.  (II) 
eight  hours  on  a  day  other  than  a  Saturday 
or  Sunday,  or  (III)  twenty-four  hours  within 
the  period  commencing  at  midnight  Friday 
smd  ending  at  midnight  Sunday. 

"(D)  Such  nurse  who  is  absent  on  ap- 
proved sick  leave  or  annual  leave  during 
such  nurse's  regularly  scheduled  twelve- 
hour  tour  of  duty  shall  be  charged  for  such 
leave  at  a  rate  of  five  hours  of  leave  for 
three  hours  of  absence.". 

CONTRACT  CARE 

Sec.  4.  Section  601(4)(C)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "and  medi- 
cal services  described  in  clause  ( 1 )  of  section 
612(f)  of  this  title  for  a  woman  veteran  if 
the  Administrator  has  determined,  based  on 
an  examination  by  a  physician  employed  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  (or.  in  areas 
where  no  such  physician  is  available,  by  a 
physician  carrying  out  such  function  under 
a  contract  or  fee  arrangement),  that  a  medi- 
cal condition  of  such  woman  veteran  relat- 
ing to  her  gender  precludes  appropriate 
treatment  in  facilltes  described  in  clause  (A) 
or  (B)  of  this  paragraph"  after  "veterans" 
in  subclause  (iv);  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1082." 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1983."  in  subclause  (v). 

CHAMFVA  ELIGIBILITY  REACQUISITIOlf 

Sec.  5.  Section  613  is  amended— 


(1)  by  inserting  a  comma  and  "except  as 
provided  in  subsection  (d)  of  this  section," 
after  "maimer  and"  in  subsection  (b);  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(9)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  the 
second  sentence  of  section  1086(c)  of  title  10 
or  any  other  provision  of  law,  any  spouse, 
surviving  spouse,  or  chUd  who.  after  losing 
eligibility  for  medical  care  under  this  sec- 
tion by  virtue  of  becoming  entitled  to  hospi- 
tal insurance  benefits  under  part  A  of  title 
XVIII  of  the  Social  Security  Act  (942  U.S.C 
1395c  et  seq.),  has  exhausted  any  such  bene- 
fite  shall  regain  eligibility  for  medical  care 
under  this  section  and  shall  not  thereafter 
lose  such  eligibility  under  this  section  by 
virtue  of  becoming  again  eligible  for  such 
benefits.". 

REPORT  EXTENSION 

Sec.  6.  Section  620A(f)  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "March  31,  1983,"  and  "Septem- 
ber 30,  1982,"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'March  31.  1984."  and  "September  30. 
1983.",  respectively. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDlfXNT 

Sec.  7.  Section  643  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  any  war". 

STATE  VETERANS  HOME  GRANTS 

Sec.  8.  Section  5033(a)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "the  fiscal  years  ending  Sep- 
tember 30,  1981,  and  September  30,  1982" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "each  of  the  six 
succeeding  fiscal  years". 

MEDICAL  INPORMATION  EXCHANGE  WITH  STATE 
HOMES 

Sec.  9.  Section  5054(b)  is  amended  by  in- 
serting before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  "(including  SUte  home  facili- 
ties furnishing  domiciliary,  nursing  home, 
or  hospital  care  to  veterans)". 

REGULATIONS  FOR  SPECIAL  PERSONNEL 
AUTHORITIES 

Sec.  10.  (a)  Not  later  than  ninety  days 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  shall 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register,  for  public 
review  and  conmient  for  a  period  not  to 
exceed  sixty  days,  proposed  regulations  for 
the  implemenUtion  of  (1)  the  authority 
provided  in  subsection  (eKlO)  of  section 
4107  of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code  (as 
amended  by  section  3(1)  of  this  Act),  to  in- 
crease amounU  and  extend  periods  of  addi- 
tional pay,  and  (2)  the  authority  provided  in 
subsection  (g)  of  such  section  to  Increase 
rates  of  basic  pay. 

(b)  Not  later  than  two  hundred  and  ten 
days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  the  Administrator  shall  publish  in  the 
Federal  Register  final  regulations  pursuant 
to  which  such  authorities  will  bie  imple- 
mented. 

EFFECTIVE  DATES 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  section  5 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  pleased  to  speak  in  favor  of  S. 


2385,  the  proposed  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health-Care  Programs  Im- 
provement and  Extension  Act  of 
1982,"  which  was  unanimously  report- 
ed by  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs on  June  8.  At  this  time  I  would 
urge  that  my  colleagues  join  me  in  as- 
suring the  passage  of  this  much 
needed  legislation.  The  various  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  |U-e  designed  to  im- 
prove the  quality,  scope,  and  efficien- 
cy of  health-care  services  provided  to 
our  Nation's  veterans  through  the 
Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
system. 

INTRODUCTION 

On  April  15,  1982,  as  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs,  I  introduced  S.  2385.  As  intro- 
duced, S.  2385  would  have  amended 
the  Veterans'  Administration  health 
professional  scholarship  program  to 
provide  scholEu^hip  assistance  to  VA 
employed  nurses  attending  school  on  a 
part-time  basis  and  to  permit  funds 
appropriated  for  the  health  scholar- 
ship program  for  fiscal  year  1982  to  be 
used  until  expended.  On  April  15, 
1982,  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, I  also  introduced  S.  2383,  and  S. 
2384.  As  introduced.  S.  2383  would 
have  extended  for  4  years,  the  VA's 
authority  to  provide  construction 
grants  to  State  veterans'  homes.  S. 
2384  would  have  extended,  for  1  year, 
the  VA's  authority  to  provide  contract 
hospital  care  for  certain  veterans  in 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islancis. 

On  April  21,  1982.  the  committee 
held  a  hearing  on  these  bills  and  a 
number  of  other  measures  and.  on 
May  28,  1982,  the  committee  met  in 
open  session  and  voted  to  report  favor- 
ably S.  2385,  with  an  amendment  In 
the  nature  of  a  committee  substitute 
and  a  title  amendment.  S.  2385  as  re- 
ported consists  of  provisions  derived 
with  modifications  from  S.  2383.  S. 
2384.  S.  2385.  and  S.  2389. 

HIGHLIGHTS  OF  S.  3386  AS  REPORTED 

S.  2385.  which  I  will  refer  to  as  the 
committee  bill,  contains  provisions 
that  would  enhance  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration's ability  to  recruit  and 
retain  qualified  nursing  personnel  by 
improving  the  VA's  health  scholarship 
program,  by  authorizing  certain  alter- 
native and  flexible  work  schedules  for 
nurses  and  by  providing  new  authority 
for  the  Administrator  to  modify  rates 
of  pay  for  nurses.  The  committee  bill 
would  also  extend  the  authority  for 
the  VA  to  provide  hospital  care  and 
medical  services  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  territo- 
ries of  the  United  States  on  a  contract 
basis.  It  would  extend  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  matching 
fund  grants  to  States  for  construction 
and  renovation  of  State  veterans' 
home  health-care  facilities.  It  would 
extend  for  1  year  the  reporting  date 
by  which  the  VA  must  report  on  the 
pilot  program  for  treatment  and  reha- 
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billtation  of  alcohol  and  drug  depend- 
ence. The  committee  bill  would  also 
authorize  the  Administrator  to  pro- 
vide certain  outpatient  care  on  a  fee- 
for-servlce  basis  for  the  non-service- 
connected  disability  of  a  woman  veter- 
an. It  would  provide  that  CHAMPVA 
beneficiaries  would  have  restored  and 
not  again  lose  their  CHAMPVA 
health-care  eligibility  because  of  eligi- 
bility for  medicare  benefits.  It  would 
authorize  sharing  of  information  be- 
tween the  VA  and  State  vetci-ans' 
home  health-care  facilities  and  it 
would  require  the  publication  of  pro- 
posed regulations  relating  to  authori- 
ties provided  in  Public  Law  96-330  in- 
cluding modifications  made  by  the 
committee  bill. 

I  should  like  to  highlight  briefly 
some  of  the  provisions  of  the  commit- 
tee bill. 

PROVISIONS  TAXGETID  POR  VA  NURSES 

Mr.  President,  as  I  have  noted,  a 
nimiber  of  provisions  in  the  committee 
bill  are  targeted  toward  improving  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  VA 
iiurses.  Specifically,  section  2  of  the 
bill  would  amend  the  VA  health  pro- 
fessional program,  to  authorize  VA 
employees  to  participate  in  the  schol- 
arship program  on  a  part-time  basis, 
and  to  provide  that  funds  appropri- 
ated for  the  program  in  any  given  year 
would  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed. Section  3  of  the  committee  bill 
contains  several  provisions  that  would 
extend  the  Administrator's  authority 
to  modify  pay  and  working  hours,  as 
determined  to  be  necessary,  in  certain 
geographic  locations,  in  order  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  sufficient  nursing  per- 
sonnel for  the  VA  health-care  system. 

One  of  the  very  most  important  as- 
pects of  the  VA's  mission  is  the  provi- 
sion of  quality  health  care  to  our  Na- 
tion's eligible  veterans.  Nurses  play  a 
crucial  role  in  direct  patient  care.  At 
the  committee  hearing  on  April  21. 
1982,  the  VA  testified  that  938  hospi- 
tal beds  are  closed  as  a  direct  result  of 
a  shortage  of  nurses  in  the  VA.  It  has 
become  very  apparent  that  the  VA 
needs  added  recruitment  smd  retention 
Incentives  to  compete  more  sulequately 
with  the  private  sector  for  nursing 
personnel.  The  VA's  health  profession- 
al scholarship  program  and  com- 
pressed and  flexible  work  schedule  ex- 
periment, established  by  Public  Law 
96-330.  were  a  good  initial  effort 
toward  placing  a  higher  priority  on  re- 
cruiting quality  nurses.  However,  the 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  believes 
that  those  efforts  did  not  go  far 
enough. 

Therefore,  section  2  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  would  authorize  an  expansion 
of  the  VA's  health  professional  schol- 
arship program  to  permit  VA  employ- 
ees to  participate  and  receive  advanced 
training  in  the  program,  on  a  part- 
time  basis,  while  they  continue  work- 
ing in  the  VA  health-care  system. 


This  forovision  is  designed  especially 
to  retail  current  VA  employed  nurses 
who  may  not  be  able  to  afford  to  go  to 
school  pn  a  full-time  basis.  The  com- 
mittee supported  allowing  the  VA  to 
implement  a  variety  of  approaches 
that  co^ld  be  tailored  to  meet  the  indi- 
vidual needs  of  VA  nursing  personnel 
who  wEh  to  further  their  education 
while  remaining  employed  by  the  VA. 

Section  2  of  the  committee  bill 
would  dso  clarify  that  the  Administra- 
tor has  [the  flexibility  to  determine  the 
health  professional  scholarship  sti- 
pend aknount  for  individual  partici- 
pants, "the  committee  intends  this  pro- 
vision io  enable  the  VA  to  provide  a 
form  ot  "tuition  reimbursement"  for 
those  VA  employed  nurses  who  would 
decide,  for  example,  to  attend  school 
on  a  piTt-time  basis,  but  who  would 
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to  continue  to  work  full  time. 


The  committee  bill  would  allow  these 
nurses  to  have  the  advantage  of  re- 
ceiving tuition  assistance  through  the 
health  professional  scholarship  pro- 
gram, I  tut  would  allow  their  stipends 
to  be  limited  to  no  more  than  a  nomi- 
nal amount. 

The  committee  bill  would  provide 
that  pkrt-time  scholarship  program 
participants  would  have  obligated 
service  I  requirements  to  the  VA  that 
would  )t>e  adjusted  according  to  the 
f ractioil  of  full-time  study  they  pursue 
and  tht  length  of  time  that  they  are 
provided  with  scholarship  support. 

Finally,  section  2  of  the  committee 
bill  would  provide  that  funds  appropri- 
ated in  any  given  year  for  the  scholar- 
ship program  would  remain  available 
until  expended.  This  provision  would 
enable  the  VA  to  enter  into  multiyear 
scholarship  commitments  to  program 
participants  and  should  make  the  pro- 
gram i^ore  attractive  to  prospective 
applicants,  who  would  be  more  assured 
that  cdmmltments  made  to  them  by 
the  VA,  for  a  given  length  of  time, 
would  fce  fulfilled  accordingly.  There- 
fore, ttie  program  could  be  more 
useful  [for  the  VA's  nursing  recruit- 
ment a|id  retention  efforts. 

Mr.  president,  section  3  of  thfe  com- 
mittee bill  contains  several  provisions 
that  would  provide  the  Administrator 
with  the  discretionary  authority  to  im- 
plement certain  recruitment  and  re- 
tention measures  in  geographic  areas 
where  he  determines  that  such  meas- 
ures are  necessary. 

Such  measures  would  include  the 
foUowitig:  Authorizing  additional  rates 
of  pay  {for  tours  of  duly  that  begin  or 
end  onlSaturday;  authorizing  addition- 
al rate!  of  pay  for  night,  weekend,  hol- 
iday and  overtime  work;  authorizing  a 
flexible  or  compressed  work  schedule; 
and  authorizing  nurses  to  work  two  12- 
hour  Shifts  during  a  weekend  and 
having;  such  service  be  considered  a 
full  40-<hour  work  week.  The  Adminis- 
trator would  be  able  to  implement  any 
or  a  coknblnation  of  these  recruitment 
measuies.    which    I   will   describe   in 


more  detail  in  those  VA  facilities  with 
the  greate^  need,  and  to  the  degree 
necessary  ahd  for  as  long  as  needed,  to 
compete  with  local  private  sector  fa- 
cilities in  Older  to  attain  the  recruiting 
goals  of  a  particular  VA  medical 
center  and]  achieve  desirable  nursing 
staffing  patterns.  The  provision  of  in- 
creased flexibility  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 3  is  ttitended  to  be  a  valuable 
management  tool  to  allow  the  VA  to 
respond  as  needed  to  nursing  recruit- 
ment and  ijetention  problems  in  areas 
of  need  an^  in  a  manner  that  will  be 
most  cost-effective  and  efficient.  The 
Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  has 
strongly  utged  the  Administrator  to 
make  use  of  these  added  authorities 
whenever  i^ecessary,  in  the  most  ap- 
propriate combination. 

The  first  provision  of  section  3 
would  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
pay  the  additional  pay  rate  currently 
authorized  for  a  tour  of  duty  begin- 
ning or  ending  on  a  Sunday— a  rate 
equal  to  25  |percent  of  the  nurses'  basic 
pay— for  p4rt  or  all  of  a  tour  of  duty 
that  begins  or  ends  on  a  Saturday,  as 
necessary  fjor  the  purposes  of  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  VA  nurses. 

The  second  provision  of  section  3 
would  provide  the  Administrator  with 
greater  flexibility  to  increase  the  rates 
of  additionCil  pay  for  night,  weekend, 
holiday,  and  overtime  work,  as  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  recruitment 
and  retention  of  VA  nurses. 

The  thlad  provision  of  section  3 
would  provide  the  Administrator  with 
the  authority  to  utilize  compressed 
and  flexiblje  workweek  schedules,  for 
VA  nurses  and  other  health-care  per- 
sonnel,       i 

The  VA  cjurrently  permits  compensa- 
tory time  off  for  nurses  in  order  to 
provide  flexibility  in  establishing  regu- 
lar and  irt'egular  tours  of  duty.  Al- 
though utilization  of  this  authority 
has  been  helpful,  it  has  created  sched- 
uling and  'timekeeping  problems  be- 
cause of  the  limitations  of  the  current 
law.  The  committee  believes  that  au- 
thority erjabling  VA  to  implement 
compressed  workweeks  for  nurses,  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  compressed 
workweek  [regulations  developed  by 
the  Office  J  of  Persormel  Management 
(OPM)  under  the  "Federal  Employees' 
Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Sched- 
ules Act,"]  would  alleviate  many  of 
these  problems. 

Mr.  President,  the  last  provision  of 
section  3  would  provide  the  Adminis- 
trator with  the  authority  to  allow 
nurses  at  Individual  VA  facilities  to 
work  two  12-hour  tours  of  duty  during 
the  weekend  and  have  such  service  be 
considered  a  full  40-hour  workweek— 
thereby  providing  full-time  employee 
fringe  benefit  status  for  such  impor- 
tant purposes  as  health  insurance  and 
retirement  eligibility.  In  many  commu- 
nities this  kind  of  work  schedule,  the 
so-called  Btiylor  plan,  is  available  and 
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has  been  highly  attractive  to  nurses. 
Many  private  sector  facilities  which 
utilize  the  Baylor  plan  are  now  able  to 
guarantee  every  or  every  other  week- 
end off  to  full-time  nursing  personnel, 
because  the  weekend  shifts  are  fully 
staffed.  Currently,  many  VA  nurses 
who  work  two,  three,  or  four  weekends 
per  month,  because  of  the  difficulties 
the  system  has  in  staffing  the  ade- 
quate number  of  RN's  necessary  for 
weekend  duty. 

The  committee  strongly  believes 
that  the  VA  should  have  this  author- 
ity available  for  use,  if  it  becomes  nec- 
essary, in  order  to  remain  competitive 
with  the  local  labor  market  practices. 
The  committee  also  believes  in  the  Ju- 
dicious application  of  this  authority 
after  a  careful  and  thorough  review  of 
community  practices.  The  VA  testified 
at  the  committee  hearing  on  April  21. 
1982  that  the  authority  to  establish 
two  regularly  scheduled  12-hour  tours 
of  duty  between  midnight  Friday  and 
midnight  Sunday  which  would  equate 
to  a  full  40-hour  administrative  work- 
week would  not  be  necessary  in  most 
facilities.  Given  the  high  cost  of  the 
use  of  the  Baylor  plan,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  Administrator 
use  his  authority,  provided  by  the 
committee  bill,  only  In  the  specUTic  lo- 
cations where  the  need  is  clear  and 
where  use  of  the  compressed  work- 
week would  not  be  sufficient  incentive 
for  enough  nurses  to  choose  to  work 
for  the  VA  health-care  system. 

In  including  all  of  these  provisions 
of  section  3  in  the  committee  bill,  the 
committee  makes  clear  in  the  commit- 
tee report,  excerpts  of  which  will 
follow  this  statement,  that  they  are  to 
be  used  ai  the  discretion  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator, and  are  not  mandatory. 
The  committee  expects  that  they  will 
be  implemented  In  various  combina- 
tions, taking  local  needs  into  consider- 
ation. 

CLARinCATION  AND  EXTENSION  OF  OTHER  VA 
HEALTH-CARE  PROGRAUS 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator to  provide  certain  outpatient 
care  on  a  fee-for-service  basis,  includ- 
ing pre-  or  post-hospitalization  care 
and  care  necessary  to  obviate  the  need 
for  hospitalization,  for  the  non-serv- 
ice-connected disability  of  a  woman 
veteran  when  the  VA  is  unable  to  pro- 
vide appropriate  care  for  her  gender- 
related  disability.  This  provision 
should  insure  that,  in  those  cases  in 
which  a  woman  veteran  is  otherwise 
eligible  for  basic  VA  ambulatory  care 
but  cannot  receive  the  care  because 
the  VA  is  not  equipped  to  treat  her 
gender-specific  condition,  the  VA  will 
be  able  to  furnish  care  through  a  con- 
tract or  fee  arrangement  with  another 
provider. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  the 
VA  is  not  currently  equipped  to  pro- 
vide certain  gynecological  and  other 
specialized  services  that  only  women 


require.  Though  currently  the  demand 
for  this  type  of  health  care  in  the  VA 
is  not  significant,  the  committee  be- 
lieves that  those  women  veterans  who 
require  such  services  should  be  able  to 
receive  them.  The  committee  believes 
that  these  few  eligible  female  veterans 
should  receive  the  appropriate  quality 
health  care  that  they  require  for  their 
gender-related  ailments.  Just  as  male 
veterans  currently  can  receive  neces- 
sary health  care  for  all  their  medical 
problems  within  the  VA  system.  The 
Congressional  Budget  Office  (CBO) 
has  estimated  that  the  cost  for  this 
new  fee-basis  health  care  would  be  in- 
significant. 

Mr.  President,  section  4  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  sdso  extend  by  1 
year— from  September  30,  1982,  until 
September  30,  1983— the  VA's  author- 
ity to  provide,  through  contracts  with 
private  facilities,  hospital  care  and 
such  medical  services  as  would  obviate 
the  need  for  hospital  care,  for  the 
treatment  of  non-service-connected 
conditions  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  any  U.S.  territory. 

This  extension  is  being  proposed  in 
order  to  allow  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  and  the  Congress  an  ad- 
ditional year  to  study  the  VA  report 
on  the  health-care  needs  of  veterans 
in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands—two locations  where  this  au- 
thority is  used  extensively— and  to 
evaluate  various  options  for  meeting 
the  health-care  needs  of  these  veter- 
ans. 

Mr.  President,  section  5  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  provide  for  the  resto- 
ration, under  certiEun  circumstances,  of 
health-care  eligibility  through  the 
VA's  CHAMPVA  program  to  those 
who  are  served  by  that  program— the 
spouse  or  dependent  child  of  a  veteran 
who  has  a  permanent  and  total  serv- 
ice-connected disability;  the  surviving 
spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  who  died 
as  the  result  of  a  service-connected  dis- 
ability, or  who,  at  the  time  of  death, 
had  a  permanent  and  total  service-con- 
nected disability;  or  the  surviving 
spouse  or  child  of  a  person  who  died  in 
the  line  of  duty  while  serving  on  active 
duty.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
CHAMPVA  beneficiary  who  loses 
CHAMPVA  eliglbUity  by  virtue  of  be- 
coming eligible  for  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  medicare  and  then  ex- 
hausts any  particular  category  or  all 
of  his  or  her  medicare  coverage,  he  or 
she  would  at  that  point  become  eligi- 
ble again  for  medical  care  under 
CHAMPVA. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  the  committee's 
strongly  held  view  that  the  Individuals 
involved— the  dependents  and  survi- 
vors of  service-connected  severely  dis- 
abled veterans— are  particularly  de- 
serving of  assured  Federal  health-care 
assistance  and  should  not  be  subjected 
to  the  interruption  or  termination  of 
such  assistance  that  can  occur  when 
they  obtain  medicare  eligibility.  Thus, 


the  provision  in  the  committee  bill 
would  restore  their  CHAMPVA  eligi- 
bility whenever  they  exhaust  a  medi- 
care benefit. 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  extend  by  1  year— 
from  March  31.  1983.  until  March  31. 
1984— the  deadline  for  the  VA's  man- 
dated report  on  tjie  5  year  drug  and  al- 
cohol dependence  contract  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  96-22.  the 
"VA  Health  Care  Amendments  of 
1979. "  The  extension  of  the  deadline 
allows  for  an  additional  year  of  the 
program's  period  of  operation  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  for  the  eval- 
uation report  of  the  drug  and  alcohol 
dependence  pilot  treatment  program. 

Mr.  President,  section  7  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  contains  a  technical  amend- 
ment, originally  proposed  by  the  ad- 
ministration, that  would  clarify  the 
VA's  authority  to  pay  per  diem  rates 
to  a  State  for  all  veterans  receiving 
care  in  a  State  home  and  not  Just  for 
veterans  "of  any  war." 

Mr.  President,  section  8  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  extend  the  program 
of  matching  grants  to  the  States  for 
construction,  remodeling,  or  renova- 
tion of  State  veterans'  home  hospital, 
nursing  home,  and  domiciliary  care  fa- 
cilities through  fiscal  year  1986. 

The  committee  believes  that  much 
needs  to  be  done  to  prepare  for  the 
rapidly  growing  numbers  of  elderly 
veterans  and  believes  that  the  State 
home  program  represents  a  proven 
and  cost-effective  means  of  providing 
care,  especially  nursing  home  and 
domiciliary  care,  to  substantial  num- 
bers of  elderly  veterans  and,  in  some 
cases,  family  members  of  veterans. 
Thus,  the  committee  included  this 
provision,  originally  proposed  by  the 
Administrator,  to  extend  for  4  more 
fiscal  years,  through  fiscal  year  1986, 
the  authorization  of  construction 
grants  to  States  for  State  veteran 
home  facilities. 

Mr.  President,  section  9  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  amend  the  perma- 
nent program  for  the  exchange  of 
medical  information,  between  VA 
health-care  facilities  and  other  health- 
care facilities  in  surroimding  commu- 
nities, to  expressly  include  State  veter- 
ans' home  facilities. 

The  committee  believes  that  this 
provision  of  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  that  any  such  arrangement  for 
the  exchange  of  medical  information 
between  the  VA  and  a  State  veterans' 
home  would  include  a  provision  for  re- 
imbursement, and  it  is  the  committee's 
belief  that  the  VA  should— to  the 
extent  appropriate— charge  States  par- 
ticipating in  such  exchanges  of  infor- 
mation since  the  States  would  benefit 
greatly  from  this  availability  of  added 
resources  through  a  Federal  agency. 
Any  proceeds  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment resulting  from  such  arrange- 
ments should  be  credited  to  the  appli- 
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cable  Veterans'  Administration  medi- 
cal appropriation  account. 

Mr.  President,  section  10  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  would  require  the  Adminis- 
trator, within  90  days  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  the  committee  bill,  to 
publish  in  the  Federal  Register  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  authority  provided  In  sec- 
tion 4107(e)(10)  of  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  tunounts  and, 
as  proposed  In  section  3  of  the  commit- 
tee bill,  to  extend  periods  of  additional 
pay,  and,  in  section  4107(g),  to  in- 
crease rates  of  basic  pay. 

It  is  the  conmiittee's  intent,  with 
this  provision,  to  insure  that  the  Ad- 
ministrator utilize  fully  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible the  authority,  originally  provided 
in  Public  Law  96-330  which  was  en- 
acted in  August  1980,  and  now  is  pro- 
posed to  be  enhanced  in  section  3  of 
the  committee  bill,  to  aid  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  VA  health- 
care personnel. 

COST  ESTIMATE 

Mr.  President,  CBO  estimates  the 
fiscal  year  1983  cost  of  the  bill  as  $31.3 
million  in  budget  authority  and  $11.8 
million  in  budget  outlays  and  the  5- 
year  cost  of  the  bill  as  $105  million  In 
budget  authority  and  $90  million  in 
budget  outlays.  CBO's  detailed  cost  es- 
timate is  included  in  the  excerpts  of 
the  committee  report,  included  follow- 
ing my  statement. 

CONCLUSIOH 

Ur.  President,  I  believe  this  bill,  S. 
2385.  the  proposed  "Veterans'  Admin- 
istration Health-Care  Programs  Im- 
provement and  Extension  Act  of 
1982, "  provides  a  number  of  appropri- 
ate methods  to  aid  the  VA  in  its  re- 
cruitment and  retention  efforts  for 
employing  adequate,  qualified  nursing 
staff.  It  also  provides  for  Important 
extensions  and  necessary  clarification 
of  existing  VA  health-care  programs. 

In  conclusion,  I  should  wish  to  sin- 
cerely thank  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  from  California, 
Senator  Cranston,  for  his  invaluable 
help  throughout  the  entire  process  of 
crafting  this  biU.  and  each  of  the 
other  committee  members  and  col- 
leagues who  cosponsored  this  measure 
when  it  was  reported  out  of  commit- 
tee. 

In  addition,  I  should  like  to  recog- 
nize and  thank  the  very  able  members 
of  the  majority  staff  for  their  efforts- 
Tom  Harvey,  chief  counsel  and  staff 
director,  Julie  Susman,  Koreen  Kel- 
leher,  Richard  Adelson.  Becky  Hucks, 
Harold  Carter,  and  James  MacRae,  as 
well  as  members  of  the  capable  minor- 
ity staff— Jonathan  Steinberg,  Ed 
Scott.  Bill  Brew,  Katy  Burdick,  and 
Ingrld  Post. 

The  House  passed  a  similar  measure, 
H.R.  6350,  on  June  15,  and  I  urge  that 
we  proceed  swiftly  in  order  that  we 
may  forward  a  final  bill  to  the  Presi- 
dent as  soon  as  possible. 


congre:  signal  record— senate 


esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
at  excerpts  of  the  committee's 
on  S.  2385  be  printed  in  the 

in  order  that  all  Senators  and 
lie  may  have  a  full  understand- 
the  various  provisions  in  this 
e. 

being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
ORD,  as  follows: 

MMARY  OF  S.  2385  AS  REPORTED 
BASIC  PURPOSE 

The  ikst"  purpose  of  S.  2385  as  reported 
(hereinAflf.r  referred  to  as  "the  Committee 
bill")  iaj  lu  maintain  and  improve  the  qual- 
ity, scooe.  and  efficiency  of  health-care  serv- 
ices pra iided  the  Nation's  veterans  through 
the  Veterans'  Administration  health-care 
system.  The  Committee  bill  would  accom- 
plish tt^  purpose  principally  by  enhancing 
the  Veterans'  Administration's  ability  to  re- 
cruit and  retain  qualified  nursing  personnel 
by  imptoving  the  VA's  Health  Scholarship 
Prograi*,  by  authorizing  certain  alternative 
and  flexible  worli  schedules  for  nurses  and 
by  providing  new  authority  for  the  Adminis- 
trator t4  modify  rates  of  pay  for  nurses. 

The  dommittee  bill  would  extend  the  au- 
thority sor  the  VA  to  provide  hospital  care 
and  mef  ical  services  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  other  territories  of  the 
United  JBtates  on  a  contract  basis;  extend 
the  authorization  of  appropriations  for 
matchlitg  fund  grants  to  States  for  con- 
structiofi  and  renovation  of  State  veterans' 
home  health-care  facilities:  and  extend  for 
one  ye»  the  reporting  date  by  which  the 
VA  must  report  on  the  pilot  program  for 
treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol  and 
drug  detoendence. 

The  (  ommittee  bill  would  also  authorize 
the  Adi  tlnistrator  to  provide  certain  outpa- 
tient care  on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  for  the 
non-serfice-connected  disability  of  a  woman 
veteran:  provide  that  CHAMPVA  benefici- 
aries would  have  restored  and  not  again  lose 
their  C  lAMPVA  health-care  ellglbUlty  be- 
cause oi  eUgiblllty  for  Medicare  benefits:  au- 
thorize sharing  of  Information  between  the 
VA  andJBtate  veterans'  home  health-care  fa- 
cilities: require  the  publication  of  proposed 
regulations  relating  to  authorities  provided 
in  Pubic  Law  96  330  including  modifica- 
tions made  by  the  Committee  bill;  and  make 
other  technical  amendments. 

I      8U1CMART  OP  PKOVISIONS 

ProvMons  of  the  Committee  bill  would: 

1.  Expand  the  VA's  Health  Professional 
Scholaithlp  Program  provisions  by  author- 
izing thk  VA  to  award  scholarships  to  indi- 
viduate employed  by  the  VA  and  attending 
school  on  a  part-time  basis.  The  number  of 
years  of  scholarship  support  would  be  limit- 
ed to  not  more  than  4  years  except  that,  in 
an  individual  case,  up  to  2  more  years  of 
support  may  be  provided,  when  the  Admin- 
istrator determines  it  to  be  In  the  best  Inter- 
est of  the  United  States  to  waive  the  limita- 
tion. Part-time  students  would  be  allowed  to 
carry  no  less  than  half  the  credit  hours  of  a 
fuU-tlm^  student,  and  their  minimum  VA 
service  iDbllgation  would  be  no  less  than  1 
year.     I 

2.  Prcirlde  that  funds  appropriated  for  the 
scholarihlp  program  would  remain  available 
»intil  expended. 

3.  Auttiorize  the  Administrator,  when  nec- 
essary for  recruitment  and  retention  pur- 
poses, t^  pay  the  additional-pay  rate  for  reg- 
istered j  nurses  currently  authorized  for  a 
tour  oi  duty  beginning  or  ending  on  a 
Sunday|-a  rate  equal  to  25  percent  of  the 
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nurse's  basi<  pay— for  part  or  all  of  a  tour  of 
duty  that  b^ns  or  ends  of  a  Saturday. 

4.  Provide  the  Administrator  with  greater 
flexibility  to  increase,  on  a  nationwide,  local 
or  other  gedgraphic  basis,  the  rates  of  addi- 
tional pay  f  >r  night,  weekend,  holiday,  and 
overtime  wdrk  if  the  Administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  use  of  the  authority  is 
needed  for  recruitment  and  retention. 

5.  Author!^  the  Administrator  to  provide 
flexible  or  dompressed  work  schedules  on  a 
nationwide,  Jlocal  of  other  geographical  basis 
for  VA  heallh-care  personnel. 

6.  Author^  the  Administrator  to  use  his 
discretion,  tA  allow  nurses  at  individual  VA 
facilities  to  work  two  12-hour  tours  of  duty 
during  a  weekend  and  have  such  service  be 
considered  a  full  40-hour  workweek. 

7.  Require  the  Administrator,  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
Committee  bill,  to  publish  in  the  Federal 
Register,  public  review  and  comment,  pro- 
posed regulations  for  the  Implementation  of 
the  authority  provided  in  Public  Law  96- 
330— includi|ig  modifications  proposed  by 
the  Committee  bill— to  increase  rates  of  ad- 
ditional pay;for  nurses,  to  extend  the  period 
for  which  additional  "weekend"  pay  is  paid 
to  nurses,  a^d  to  increase  rates  of  basic  pay 
for  VA  heallih-care  personnel. 

8.  Author!^  the  Administrator  to  provide 
certain  outoatient  care  on  a  fee-for-service 
basis  for  a  non-service-connected.  gender-re- 
lated disability  of  a  woman  veteran,  when 
the  VA  is  unable  to  provide  appropriate  care 
for  such  disability. 

9.  Provides  that  CHAMPVA  beneficiaries 
who  lose  thiir  CHAMPVA  health-care  eligi- 
bility by  virtue  of  becoming  eligible  for 
Medicare  be  [lefits  would  again  become  eligi- 
ble for  CHAMPVA  benefiU  once  any  of 
their  Medio  ire  benefits  have  been  exhaust- 
ed and  vould  not  thereafter  lose 
CHAMPVA  eligibility  by  virtue  of  regaining 
Medicare  ell  Ability. 

10.  Authorize  the  VA  to  exchange  and 
share  medioil  data,  information,  and  tech- 
niques with  health-care  professionals  at 
State  veterahs'  home  health-care  facilities. 

11.  Extend  for  1  year,  through  fiscal  year 

1983,  VA  ai^thority  to  provide  certain  con- 
tract health:  care  to  eligible  non-service-con- 
nected veterans  in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  other  United  States  territories 
and  (K>ssessions. 

12.  Extend  for  4  years,  through  fiscal  year 
1986,  the  ajuthorization  of  appropriations 
for  matching -fund  grants  to  States  for  con- 
struction and  renovation  of  State  veterans' 
home  health-care  facilities. 

13.  Extend  for   1   year,  until  March  31. 

1984,  the  date  by  which  VA  must  report  to 
the  Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of  the 
House  of  Ra)resentatives  and  the  Senate  on 
the  first  3  vears'  results  of  the  pilot  pro- 
gram authorized  by  section  620A  of  title  38. 
for  treatment  and  rehabilitation  of  alcohol 
or  drug  dependencies. 

Discussion 
I  4  Nuning  provitiona 
Background 
In  August' 1980.  the  Congress  enacted  leg- 
islation—thd       Veterans'       Administration 
Health  Car^  Amendments  of   1980.  Public 
Law  96-330-t-which  conUined  many  impor- 
tant  provisions   designed   to   improve    the 
VA's  ability  jto  recruit  and  retain  high  qual- 
ity health-care  personnel.  This  legislation 
was  developed  in  response  to  serious  diffi- 
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culties    the 


facing  in  staffing  iU  many  facilities. 


limiting  the 


system's  ability  to  provide  qual- 


ity care  to  e  igible  veterans. 


VA    health-care    system 


was 
thus 


The  Committee  is  particularly  pleased  to 
note  that  Public  Law  96-330  continues  to 
have  a  very  salutary  effect  on  the  agency's 
health-care  staffing  efforts.  However,  it 
lacks  certain  elements  to  aid  in  the  much 
needed  recruitment  and  retention  of  nurs- 
ing personnel.  The  Conunittee  bill  repre- 
sents the  Committee's  efforts  to  build  upon 
the  gains  made  by  that  legislation  by  au- 
thorizing several  new  provisions  and  ex- 
panding on  certain  elements  of  the  initial 
legislation  focusing  mainly  on  what  the 
Committee  believes  to  be  additional  needs 
regarding  VA  nurses. 

Various  provisions  in  Public  Law  96-330 
were  designed  as  improvements  for  all  cate- 
gories of  health-care  personnel  working  in 
the  VA's  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery. The  area  of  greatest  concern  at  that 
time  was  the  agency's  ability  to  employ  an 
adequate  number  of  qualified  physicians, 
and  for  that  reason,  most  of  Public  Law  96- 
330  was  directed  at  matters  related  to  the 
recruitment  end  retention  of  physicians. 
Since  that  time.  In  large  part  because  of  the 
provisions  in  Public  Law  96-330,  the  VA  has 
been  successful  in  providing  attractive 
career  options  for  physicians,  and  the  agen- 
cy's record  In  that  area  has  improved  signifi- 
cantly. However,  during  the  same  period  the 
agency  has  been  less  successful  in  attracting 
and  retaining  registered  nurses  (RN's). 

The  Committee's  hearing  on  April  21, 
1982,  addressed  VA  health-care  nursing  per- 
sonnel recruitment  and  retention  issues.  Nu- 
merous witnesses,  including  Dr.  D.  Earl 
Brown,  Associate  Deputy  Chief  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  VA,  who  was  accompanied  by 
Donna  Humes,  Deputy  Director  of  the 
Nursing  Service;  Barbara  Chambers,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Nursing  Organization  of  the  VA 
(NOVA):  James  Maglll,  representing  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars:  and  John 
Sommer,  Jr.,  representing  The  American 
Legion,  appeared  before  the  Committee  to 
discuss  the  current  RN  shortages  in  the  VA 
health-care  system,  and  gave  suggestions  of 
ways  to  alleviate  the  problem  so  that  the 
VA  system  could  become  more  competitive 
with  the  private  sector  In  the  recruitment 
and  retention  of  qualified  RN's. 

The  VA  testified  that,  since  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Public  Law  96-330.  between 
September  1980  and  August  1982,  the 
number  of  RN  vacancies  in  the  VA  system 
has  increased  by  327.  The  total  number  of 
RN  vacancies  In  the  VA  system  has  now 
risen  to  1,268. 

The  Conunittee  notes  that  in  the  same 
time  period,  since  the  enactment  of  Public 
Law  96-330,  the  numbers  of  Licensed  Practi- 
cal Nurses  (LPN)  and  Nursing  Assistants 
working  in  the  VA  have  Increased.  LPN  va- 
cancies have  decreased  by  1,774.4,  and  there 
are  currently  800  Nursing  Assistants  above 
desired  personnel  ceilings  throughout  the 
VA  health-care  system. 

At  the  written  requests  of  both  the  Com- 
mittee Chairman.  Senator  Simpson,  and  the 
Ranking  Minority  Member.  Senator  Cran- 
ston, the  VA  provided  written  responses  and 
background  information  to  the  Committee 
about  the  current  RN  shortages  in  the  VA 
health-care  system,  and  the  need  for  ex- 
panded recruitment  and  retention  Incen- 
tives for  RN's  within  the  VA  system. 

A  total  of  938  VA  health-care  beds  are 
closed  as  a  direct  result  of  the  nursing 
shortage.  The  938  figure  Includes  77  acute- 
care  beds  and  66  Intenslve-Care-Unit  (ICU) 
beds.  The  largest  number  of  bed  closings  is 
in  the  Great  Lakes  Region,  with  270  closed, 
followed  by  162  in  the  Midwestern  Region. 
A  minimum  of  430  RN's  are  needed  to 
reopen  all  of  the  presently  closed  VA  beds. 


The  VA  reported  to  the  Conunittee  that 
20  VA  medical  centers  (VAMCs)  report 
more  than  20  RN  vacancies,  with  8  hospitals 
citing  more  than  35  RN  vacancies.  Of  the 
853  RN  vacancies  reported  In  the  March  15. 
1982.  VA  Recruitment  Bulletin.  129  or  15.12 
percent  were  for  ICU  nurses.  The  VA  also 
provided,  for  the  April  21.  1982,  hearing 
record,  the  number  of  nurse  vacancies  and 
turnover  rate  at  each  VAMC.  The  VA  was 
unable  to  provide,  to  the  Committee,  data 
on  the  average  period  of  time  required  to 
fill  a  nurse  vacancy  at  each  VAMC. 

The  VA  health-care  system's  RN-to-pa- 
tient  ratio  has  not  improved  since  the  enact- 
ment of  Public  Law  96-330.  In  December 
1980,  the  VA  RN-to-patient  ratio  was  1  RN 
to  every  2.5  patients.  The  current  VA  ratio 
is  1  RN  to  every  2.7  patients,  whereas  na- 
tionwide data  from  the  1979  American  Hos- 
pital Association  Annual  Survey  revealed  a 
ratio  of  1  RN  to  every  1.6  patients  In  non- 
Federal  hospitals. 

Barbara  Chambers.  President  of  NOVA, 
provided  her  views  on  the  VA  nursing  short- 
age, in  written  response  to  a  question  sub- 
mitted by  Senator  Simpson  during  the  April 
21.  1981.  hearing: 

"I  strongly  believe  that  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration is  in  a  crisis  stage  In  the  recult- 
ment  and  retention  of  nurses.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  the  private  sector,  because  of 
the  shortage,  is  quick  to  respond  to  the 
needs  of  individual  nurses  in  providing  addi- 
tional benefits  and  salary  ranges  much  more 
quickly  than  that  of  the  VA,  who  must  do 
things  through  the  legislative  and/or  regu- 
latory process." 

John  Sonuner,  of  The  American  Legion,  in 
his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
April  21,  1982.  discussed  the  VA's  RN  short- 
age, and  the  problems  the  VA  has  as  It  com- 
petes with  the  private  sector  for  available, 
qualified  nurses.  Excerpts  from  John  Som- 
mers'  testimony  follow: 

"The  recruitment  and  retention  of  regis- 
tered nurses  in  the  VA  has  become  increas- 
ingly difficult  because  levels  of  compensa- 
tion have  been  inadequate  In  comparison 
with  what  is  being  offered  In  the  private 
sector  .  .  . 

"We  are  aware  that  the  VA  recruitment 
and  retention  efforts  for  nursing  personnel 
have  been  intensified,  and  The  Ameican 
Legion  is  supportive  of  these  positive  under- 
takings. However,  the  fact  remains  that  hos- 
pitals in  the  private  sector  enjoy  a  freedom 
from  the  limitations  and  restructions  that 
constrain  the  Veterans'  Administration's  re- 
cruitment and  retention  activities,  and 
therefore  have  a  substantially  greater  capa- 
bility In  offering  fringe  beneflU  and  other 
Inducements  to  attract  nurses. 

"The  enactment  of  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  Administrator  to  provide  flexible 
work  schedules  for  VA  nurses  would  signifi- 
cantly increase  the  Department  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery's  ability  to  compete  with  the 
private  sector  In  attracting  and  retaining 
nurses." 

Though  the  numbers  of  LPN's  and  Nurs- 
ing Assistants  working  in  the  VA  have  In- 
creased since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law 
96-330,  the  Committee  has  thus  become 
very  aware  that  further  expansion  of  the 
law  to  provide  additional  flexibility  to  the 
VA  Administrator  to  implement  competitive 
RN  recruitment  and  retention  measures 
would  be  necessary.  The  Committee  believes 
that  the  continuing  increase  in  RN  vacan- 
cies, since  the  enactment  of  Public  Law  96- 
330  has  demonstrated  that  further  steps  are 
needed  to  be  taken,  and  prompted  the  devel- 
opment of  the  provisions  In  sections  2  and  3 
of  the  Committee  bill. 


Expansion  of  VA  Health  Professional 
Scholarship  Program 

Section  2  of  the  Committee  bill,  which  Is 
derived  for  S.  2385  and  section  3  of  S.  2389, 
would  amend  the  VA  Health  Professional 
Scholarship  Program,  to  authorize  VA  em- 
ployees to  participate  In  the  Scholarship 
Program  on  a  part-time  basis,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  funds  appropriated  for  the  pro- 
gram in  any  given  year  would  remain  avail- 
able until  expended. , 

Section  4141,  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  enacted  as  part  of  Public  Law  96-330. 
authorized  the  VA  Health  Professional 
Scholarship  Program,  to  help  Improve  the 
VA's  ability  to  adequately  staff  its  health- 
care facilities  with  qualified  personnel.  The 
Scholarship  Program  had  many  provisions, 
which  would: 

First,  authorize  the  VA  to  provide  scholar- 
ships to  students  enrolled  in  physician  or 
nursing  training  and  to  students  enrolled  In 
professional  training  in  the  other  five 
health-care  disciplines  under  the  title  38 
personnel  system,  as  necessary  to  meet 
staffing  needs  in  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion, in  exchange  for  the  students  obliga- 
tion to  serve  as  a  full-time  employee  in 
DM&S  for  a  specified  period  of  time. 

Second,  allow  a  program  participant  to 
defer  serving  his  or  her  obligated  service 
while  receiving  graduate  medical  education, 
with  such  deferral  possibly  conditioned  on 
accruing  additional  obligated  service. 

Third,  provide  a  scheme  by  which  dam- 
ages could  be  collected  in  the  event  a  pro- 
gram participant  breached  his  or  her  con- 
tract to  serve  in  the  VA. 

Fourth,  establish  an  amount  for  a  month- 
ly stipend  that  would  t>e  paid  to  program 
participants  together  with  a  basis  to  adjust 
such  stipend  as  required  to  meet  cost-of- 
living  increases. 

Fifth,  specify  that  any  program  partici- 
pant may  not  be  obligated  for  service  to  the 
Federal  Government  under  any  other  pro- 
gram. 

Sixth,  limit  the  amount  of  special  pay  a 
program  graduate  would  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive during  the  period  of  obligated  employ- 
ment. 

Seventh,  require  the  Administrator  to 
report  within  180  days  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  act  on  the  status  of  steps  taken 
to  implement  the  scholarship  program. 

Eighth,  require  the  Administrator  to 
report  annually  on  the  scholarship  pro- 
gram. 

Though  the  Scholarship  Program  was  au- 
thorized for  use  by  the  VA  for  both  physi- 
cians and  nurses,  it  has  been  implemented, 
thus  far.  only  for  nurses,  to  aid  in  the  re- 
cruitment and  retention  of  RN's  In  the  VA 
health-care  system. 

Section  2  of  the  Committee  bill,  derived 
from  S.  2385  as  introduced  and  section  8  of 
S.  2389  would  amend  section  4142  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code,  to  authorize  VA  em- 
ployees to  participate  in  the  Scholarship 
Program  on  a  part-time  basis  while  continu- 
ing to  work  within  the  VA  health-care 
system.  It  is  the  Committee's  view  that  it 
would  be  appropriate  for  these  participants 
to  be,  for  the  most  part.  VA  employed  RN's. 
who  would  continue  to  work  in  the  VA  while 
attending  an  advanced  training  program,  on 
a  part-time  basis,  to  upgrade  their  educa- 
tional qualifications.  This  provision  is  de- 
signed especially  to  retain  current  VA  em- 
ployed nurses  who  may  not  be  able  to  afford 
to  go  to  school  on  a  full-time  basis.  Public 
Law  96-330  authorized  scholarship  awards 
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to  participants  who  would  attend  school  on 
a  full-time  basis  only. 

It  is  the  Committee's  intent  the  new 
Scholarship  Program's  part-time  partici- 
pants, who  would  receive  VA  assistance. 
complete  their  education  in  a  timely 
manner.  This  intent  is  reflected  by  the  pro- 
vision, in  the  Committee  bill,  which  would 
require  that  participants  in  the  program 
attend  school  on  at  least  a  half-time  basis. 
In  addition  the  Committee  bill  would  limit 
the  length  of  time  a  participant  may  receive 
support  to  no  more  than  4  years,  except  in 
specific  Instances  when  the  Administrator 
determines  that  it  would  be  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  United  States  to  waive  this 
limit,  in  which  case  a  further  extension  of 
up  to  2  years  would  be  allowed.  The  Com- 
mittee designed  this  provision  for  these  stu- 
dents who  may  have  more  than  2  years  of 
education  to  complete  for  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  such  as  LPN's.  who  carmot  afford  to 
stop  working  and  attend  school  on  a  full- 
time  basis.  The  Committee  wishes  to  em- 
phasize its  strong  support  for  the  implemen- 
tation by  the  VA,  in  order  to  enhance  its 
nursing  persormel  situation,  of  a  variety  of 
approaches  that  could  be  tailored  to  meet 
the  individual  needs  of  VA  nursing  person- 
nel who  wish  to  further  their  education 
while  remaining  employed  by  the  VA. 
Tuition  Reimbursement  for  Full-Time  VA 
Employees 

Section  2  of  the  Committee  bill  would  also 
clarify  that  the  Administrator  has  the  flexi- 
bility to  determine  the  Health  Professional 
Scholarship  stipend  amount  for  individual 
participants.  The  Committee  intends  this 
provision  to  enable  the  VA  to  provide  a 
form  of  "tuition  reimbursement"  for  those 
VA  employed  nurses  who  would  decide,  for 
example,  to  attend  school  on  a  part-time 
basis,  but  who  would  choose  to  continue  to 
work  full  time.  The  Committee  bill  would 
allow  these  nurses  to  have  the  advantage  of 
receiving  tuition  assistance  of  the  Health 
Professional  Scholarship  Program,  but 
would  allow  these  nurses  to  have  the  advan- 
tage of  receiving  tuition  assistance  of  the 
Health  Professional  Scholarship  Program. 
but  would  allow  their  stipends  to  be  limited 
to  no  more  than  a  nominal  amount. 

The  Committee  bill  would  provide  that 
part-time  Scholarship  Program  participants 
would  have  obligated  service  requirements 
to  the  VA.  that  would  be  adjusted  according 
to  the  fraction  of  full-time  study  they 
pursue  and  the  length  of  time  that  they  are 
provided  with  scholarship  support. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  original 
service  obligation  requirement,  provided  for 
under  the  Health  Professional  Scholarship 
Program  authorized  by  Public  Law  96-330, 
is  an  essential  element  for  the  success  of  the 
Scholarship  Program.  Part-time  partici- 
pants would,  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Committee  bill,  have  a  VA  service  obligation 
of  1  year  for  each  year  of  full-time-equiva- 
lent study  with  scholarship  support,  except 
that  in  no  case  would  the  service  obligation 
be  less  than  1  year. 

For  example,  a  VA  employed  nurse,  who 
attended  school  on  a  half-time  basis  for  4 
years,  with  VA  scholarship  support,  in  order 
to  receive  a  baccalaureate  degree,  would  t>e 
required  upon  graduation  to  fulfill  a  2-year 
full-time-equivalent  service  obligation  to  the 
VA  health-care  system. 

One  purpose  of  this  "pay  back"  is  to  inte- 
grate well-trained  nurses  into  the  VA 
health-care  system.  During  the  service  obli- 
gation period,  the  Committee  would  expect 
that  many  wotild  choose  to  renuUn  In  the 
VA,  and  therefore  Improve  the  retention  of 


highly  Qualified  nurses.  Both  the  expan- 
sions of  the  Scholarship  Program,  to  include 
VA  employees  on  a  part-time  basis  and  to 
provide  ja  form  of  tuition  reimbursement, 
for  fulitime  VA  employees,  should  be 
strong  retention  measures  for  those  nurses 
currently  employed  by  the  VA.  It  is  the 
CoRunittee's  desire  that  this  new  authority 
would  demonstrate  the  VA's  recognition  of, 
and  gratitude  for.  their  service  in  the  VA 
health-ckre  sjrstem. 

It  is  ^Iso  the  Committee's  intent  that 
these  provisions  would  make  the  VA  health- 
care system  a  more  competitive  option  for 
those  ntirses  returning  to  the  work  force 
after  a  t>eriod  of  absence.  Barbara  Cham- 
bers, RN.  President  of  NOVA,  testified  at 
the  Committee  hearing.  April  21,  1982, 
about  the  increasing  number  of  RN's  who 
have  returned  to  the  work  force  because  of 
recent  declining  economic  conditions.  Many 
of  these  nurses  have  family  and  financial  re- 
sponsibilities that  would  otherwise  prohibit 
them  from  advancing  their  education  on  a 
full-tlma  basis.  These  nurses  often  seek  em- 
ployment In  the  private  sector,  rather  than 
the  VA,  because  community  hospitals.  In 
many  Instances,  already  provide  these  part- 
time  edvlcational  benefits. 

In  thej Committee's  view,  expansion  of  the 
VA  SchMarshlp  Program  would  also  make 
the  VA  I  especially  attractive  to  "diploma" 
nurses,  those  without  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  who  would  be  eligible  for  this  ex- 
panded training  option. 

Therefore,  it  Is  the  Committee's  expecta- 
tion that  this  expansion  of  the  Scholarship 
Prograiq  would  fit  the  needs  of  those  new 
RN's,  ai  they  choose  the  VA  as  a  place  to 
work.  ai|d  would  have  the  additional  impact 
of  improving  the  VA's  overall  retention  rate 
of  RN's.|as  those  training  under  this  author- 
ity woul^  complete  the  required  service  obli- 
gation attd  then  continue  to  work  in  the  VA 
health-care  system,  better  serving  the  many 
veterans  in  the  VA  hospitals  who  benefit 
from  egperienced,  well-trained,  dedicated 
nurses. 

Exparuion  of  Health  Professional  Scholar- 
ship Program  To  Provide  That  Funds  Ap- 
propr^ted  Be  Available  Until  Expended 

Section  2  of  the  Committee  bill  would  also 
amend  section  4146  of  title  38,  United  States 
Code,  so  that  funds  appropriated  in  any 
given  y^ar  for  the  Scholarship  Program 
would  r«maln  available  until  expended.  This 
provision  would  enable  the  VA  to  enter  into 
multl-you'  scholarship  commitments  to  Pro- 
gram pwticipanta  and  should  make  the  Pro- 
gram na>re  attractive  to  prospective  appli- 
cants, who  would  be  more  assured  that  com- 
mitments made  to  them  by  the  VA,  for  a 
given  letigth  of  time,  would  be  fulfilled  ac- 
cording^. Therefore  the  program  could  be 
more  useful  for  the  VA's  nursing  recruit- 
ment attd  retention  efforts. 

PreseAt  section  4146  authorizes  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  make  payments  for  the 
Scholanhip  Program,  to  the  extent  that 
funds  ve  available  within  any  fiscal  year, 
therefore,  committing  the  VA  to  operate  on 
a  year-to-year  appropriation  basis. 

The  health  Professional  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram received  a  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion of  $4  million,  but  the  Administration 
has  not  requested  any  fiscal  year  1983  fund- 
ing for  this  program.  Section  2  of  the  Com- 
mittee hill  would  thus  authorize  the  VA  to 
implement  the  Scholarship  Program  for 
school  year  1982-83,  and  enter  Into  mul- 
tlyear  commitments  with  those  chosen  par- 
ticipant s. 
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To  Enhance  Recruitment  and 
R<  tention  of  VA  Nurses 

Section  3  pf  the  Committee  bill,  derived 
7  of  S.  2389.  contains  several 
provisions,  that  are  designed  to  provide  new 
discretionary  authorities  for  the  Adminis- 
trator to  enhance  the  VA's  ability  to  recruit 
and  retain  sufficient  nursing  personnel. 

These  new  authorities  should  prove  to  be 
especially  beneficial  In  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  nurses  in  those  areas  where 
community  tacilities  currently  provide  ap- 
pealing benefit  packages  designed  to  attract 
personnel  fof  work  on  shifts  and  days  that 
are  particularly  difficult  to  staff. 

Section  3  Of  the  committee  bill  contains 
three  provisions  that  would  extend  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  modify  pay  and 
worlLlng  hours,  as  determined  to  be  neces- 
sary, in  certain  geographic  locations.  The 
Committee  Intends  that,  under  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  of  the  Committee  bill,  the 
Administrator  would  be  able,  at  the  Admin- 
istrator's discretion,  to  implement  any  or  a 
combination  of  the  recruitment  methods  de- 
scribed below,  in  those  VA  faculties  with  the 
greatest  need,  and  to  the  degree  necessary 
and  for  as  long  as  needed,  to  compete  with 
local  private  sector  facilities  in  order  to 
attain  the  recruiting  goals  of  a  particular 
VA  Medical  Center,  and  achieve  desirable 
nursing  staflflng  patterns.  The  Committee 
intends  this  increased  nexibility  to  be  a  val- 
uable manafement  initiative  to  respond  to 
nursing  recr|iitment  and  retention  problems 
In  areas  of  heed  and  In  a  manner  that  will 
be  most  co^t-effective  and  efficient,  and 
strongly  ur^  the  Administrator  to  make 
use  of  these  added  authorities  whenever 
necessary,  \n  the  most  appropriate  combina- 
tion. 1 

The  first  f rovlsion  relates  to  the  rates  of 
additional  pay  for  nursing  personnel  who 
work  outsitte  of  the  regular  workday  or 
week.  This  provision  would  authorize  the 
Admlnlstratar,  when  neccessary  to  obtain  or 
retain  the  services  of  registered  nurses  in 
the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery, 
to  pay  the  additional  pay  rate  currently  au- 
thorized for  a  tour  of  duty  begliuiing  or 
ending  on  a  Bunday— a  rate  equal  to  25  per- 
cent of  the  nurses'  basic  pay— for  part  or  all 
of  a  tour  of  duty  that  begins  or  ends  on  a 
Saturday. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  bill  would  pro- 
vide the  Administrator  with  greater  flexibil- 
ity in  the  use  of  the  existing  section 
4107(e)(10)  authority  (provided  in  Public 
Law  96-330)  to  increase  the  rates  of  addi- 
tional pay  for  night,  weekend,  holiday,  and 
overtime  work  as  necessary  for  the  purposes 
of  recruitment  and  retention.  The  Adminis- 
trator W0U14  be  authorized  to  provide  in- 
creased additional  pay  on  a  national,  local 
or  other  geographic  basis,  if  the  Administra- 
tor determines,  based  on  a  representative 
sampling  of  non-VA  facilities  in  the  area  in- 
volved, thai  the  use  of  the  authority  is 
needed.  Under  current  law,  the  Administra- 
tor may  use  this  authority  only  on  a  facili- 
ty-by-facllit|  basis  and  must,  in  each  case, 
find  that  lAcreased  additional  pay  at  the 
particular  VJA  facility  is  necessary  for  it  to 
be  competitive  with  non-Federal  facilities  in 
the  same  geographic  area— that  finding  to 
be  based  on  k  sampling  of  those  non-Federal 
faculties.      I 

This  provision  further  enhances  the  Ad- 
ministrator's authority  to  (1)  provide  pay 
competitive  with,  but  not  exceeding  the 
same  type  of  pay  received  by  the  same  cate- 
gory of  health-care  personnel  at  non-Feder- 
al health-care  facilities  in  the  same  lat>or 
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market.  (2)  achieve  adequate  staffing  at  par- 
tlciUar  VA  facilities,  and/or  (3)  recruit  per- 
sonnel with  specialized  skUls.  especially 
those  with  skills  which  are  especially  diffi- 
cult and  demanding,  such  as  individuals  who 
provide  specialized  services  to  patients  with 
spinal  cord  Injuries.  Utilizing  the  authority 
proposed  in  the  Committee  bUl,  the  Admin- 
istrator would  be  able  to  adjust  the  particu- 
lar additional  pay  rating,  thereby  targeting 
the  agency's  effort  on  the  area  of  need  with- 
out making  increases  In  geographic  areas 
where  there  is  not  a  simUar  need.  The  Com- 
mittee, in  including  these  provisions  in  the 
Committee  bUl,  wishes  to  make  clear  that 
they  are  to  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Administrator,  and  are  not  mandatory.  The 
Committee  expects  that  they  will  be  imple- 
mented in  various  combinations,  taking 
local  needs  into  consideration. 

In  recent  years,  the  number  of  beds  in  re- 
covery rooms,  intensive  care  units  and  other 
specialty  units  such  as  organ  transplant  and 
cardiac  monitoring  units  have  expanded 
dramaticaUy  compared  with  the  number  of 
beds  in  general  medical/surgical  units.  The 
American  Nurses'  Association  reports  that 
in  1972,  there  were  28,964  beds  in  Intensive 
care  units:  by  1981  there  were  44,230  beds.  It 
is  the  Committee's  understanding  that,  in 
the  private  sector,  it  is  the  new  graduates 
and  young  nurses  who  choose  intensive  care 
nursing,  which  in  many  cases  offers  innova- 
tive time  schedules  such  as  compressed 
workweeks. 

The  VA,  utilizing  the  authority  in  section 
4107(eK5)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
currently  permits  compensatory  time  off  for 
nurses  in  order  to  provide  flexibUity  in  es- 
tablishing regiUar  and  irregular  tours  of 
duty.  Although  utilization  of  this  authority 
has  been  helpful,  it  has  created  scheduling 
and  timekeeping  problems  because  of  the 
limitations  of  the  current  law.  The  Commit- 
tee beUeves  that  authority  enabling  VA  to 
implement  compressed  workweeks  for 
nurses  in  a  manner  sinUlar  to  the  com- 
pressed workweek  regulations  developed  by 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  would  alleviate  many  of  these  prob- 
lems. The  Committee  considers  compressed 
workweek  authority  under  law  to  be  essen- 
tial to  providing  improved  nurse  coverage 
for  patient  care  and  to  reduce  the  adminis- 
trative complexities  experienced  in  use  of 
the  compensatory  time  mechanism.  In  Im- 
plementing compressed  woiitweeks,  the 
Committee  intends  for  VA  to  foUowup  to 
the  extent  applicable  to  the  regulations  de- 
veloped by  OPM  in  implementing  com- 
pressed workweeks  under  PubUc  Law  95- 
390. 

In  response  to  a  written  question  submit- 
ted to  the  VA  by  Senator  Simpson,  concern- 
ing the  cost  of  further  utilizing  the  com- 
pressed workweek  in  the  VA  health-care 
system,  the  VA  stated: 

"Under  compressed  workweek,  the  cost  in- 
volved and  the  impact  on  FTEE  would  be 
negligible  since  the  employee  works  80 
hours,  is  paid  for  80  hours,  and  no  overtime 
Is  paid  for  the  hours  worked  beyond  8  hours 
in  any  day  .  .  . 

"The  VA  does  not  foresee  major  problems 
in  the  administration  of  the  compressed 
workweek." 

Another  component  of  the  provisions  in 
section  3  of  the  Committee  bUl,  to  increase 
the  Administrator's  flexibUity  to  obtain  or 
retain  nurses  in  the  Department  of  Medi- 
cine and  Surgery,  is  the  authority  provided 
that  would  allow  nurses  at  individual  VA  fa- 
cilities to  work  two  12-hour  tours  of  duty 
during  the  weekend  and  have  such  service 


be  considered  a  fuU  40-hour  workweek— 
thereby  providing  full-time  employee  fringe 
benefit  status  for  such  important  purposes 
as  health  insurance  and  retirement  ellgibU- 
ity.  In  many  communities  this  kind  of  work 
schedule,  the  so-caUed  "Baylor  Plan",  is 
available  and  has  been  highly  attractive  to 
nurses.  Many  private  sector  faculties  which 
utilize  the  "Baylor  Plan"  are  now  able  to 
guarantee  every  or  every  other  weekend  off 
to  full-time  nursing  personnel,  because  the 
weekend  shifts  are  fully  staffed.  Currently, 
many  VA  nurses  work  two,  three,  or  four 
weekends  per  month,  because  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  system  has  in  staffing  the  ade- 
quate number  of  RN's  necessary  for  week- 
end duty. 

Although  the  VA  witnesses  indicated  that 
the  agency  did  not  support  this  provision, 
the  Committee  strongly  believes  that  the 
VA  should  have  this  authority  available  for 
use,  if  it  becomes  necessary,  in  order  to 
remain  competitive  with  the  local  labor 
market  practices  when  essential  for  recruit- 
ment and  retention  purposes.  The  Commit- 
tee also  believes  in  the  Judicious  application 
of  this  authority  after  review  of  community 
practices.  The  VA  testifed  that  the  author- 
ity to  establish  two  reirularly  scheduled  12- 
hour  tours  of  duty  between  midiUght  Friday 
and  midnight  Sunday  which  would  equate 
to  a  fuU  40-hour  administrative  workweek 
would  not  be  necessary  in  all  facilities. 
Therefore,  the  broadest  possible  nexibility 
is  Intended. 

The  Committee  is  aware  that  the  "Baylor 
Plan"  is  a  relatively  expensive  nursing  re- 
cruitment tool.  The  VA  provided  its  own 
written  cost  estimates,  at  the  request  of 
Senator  Simpson  during  the  April  21,  1982 
hearing,  on  the  implementation  of  the 
"Baylor  Plan"  in  VA  health-care  facilities. 

"Under  the  "Baylor  Plan,"  the  employee 
works  24  hours  but  is  paid  for  40  hours.  To 
introduce  the  "Baylor  Plan"  in  a  facility 
and  Ruilntain  the  same  number  of  nursing 
care  hours  per  patient  day,  there  would 
need  to  be  an  8-percent  Increase  in  nursing 
FTEE.  In  the  15  VA  faculties  competing 
with  community  facilities  offering  the 
"Baylor  Plan."  it  is  estimated  that  an  addi- 
tional 200  RN  FTEE  would  be  needed  at  an 
estimated  cost  of  4.4  million  doUars." 

Given  the  high  cost  of  the  use  of  the 
"Baylor  Plan",  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  Administrator  use  his  authority, 
provided  by  the  Committee  bill,  only  in  the 
specific  locations  where  the  need  is  clear 
and  where  use  of  the  compressed  workweek 
would  not  be  sufficient  incentive  for  enough 
nurses  to  choose  to  work  for  the  VA  health- 
care system.  Local  community  practices  re- 
lated to  the  "Baylor  Plan"  option  vary  ex- 
tensively from  actual  pay  for  actual  time 
worked  to  the  pure  "Baylor  Plan"  (40  hours 
pay  and  full-time  benefits  for  two  12-hour 
tours  worked  on  Saturday  and  Sunday). 
Therefore,  in  considering  whether  to  imple- 
ment this  provision,  the  Committee  intends 
that  the  VA  would  not  exceed  comparable 
plans  In  the  corjnunlty. 

The  Committee  also  recommends  that,  in 
those  certain  locations  where  the  Adminis- 
trator would  determine  that  the  "Baylor 
Plan"  should  be  implemented,  the  nurses  al- 
ready employed  by  the  VA  should  be  given 
the  first  chance  to  decide  whether  or  not  to 
participate  in  the  plan.  The  Committee  be- 
Ueves that  offering  this  choice  to  VA  nurses 
would  demonstrate  the  agency's  apprecia- 
tion of  service  in  the  VA  health-care  system, 
and  become  an  added  retention  incentive. 


Fee-Basis  Outpatient  Care  to  Female 
Veterans  for  Gender-Related  Conditions 

Clause  (1)  of  section  4  of  the  Committee 
biU,  which  is  derived  from  section  2  of  S. 
2389,  would  authorize  the  Administrator  to 
provide  certain  outpatient  care  on  a  fee-for- 
servlce  basis,  including  pre-  or  post-hospital- 
ization  care  and  care  necessary  to  obviate 
the  need  for  hospitalization,  for  the  non- 
service-connected  disability  of  a  woman  vet- 
eran when  the  VA  is  uruible  to  provide  ap- 
propriate care  for  her  gender-related  dis- 
ability. This  provision  should  Insure  that,  in 
those  cases  in  which  a  woman  veteran  is 
otherwise  eligible  for  basic  VA  ambulatory 
care  but  caimot  receive  the  care  because  the 
VA  is  unable  to  treat  her  gender-specific 
condition,  the  VA  wUl  be  able  to  furnish 
care  through  a  contract  or  fee  arrangement 
with  another  provider. 

The  CoRunittee  intends  that  the  medical 
care  under  this  provision  l>e  authorized  by 
the  appropriate  VA  clinic  of  Jurisdiction 
subject  to  the  basic  requirements  for  any 
fee-basis  medical  care,  namely  that  VA  and 
any  other  Government  facilities  lack  the  ca- 
pability to  provide  such  care  or  to  provide  it 
economically  because  of  geographical  Inac- 
cessibUlty. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  VA  is 
not  currently  equipped  to  provide  certain 
gynecological  and  other  specialized  services 
tiiat  only  women  require.  Though  currently 
the  demand  for  this  type  of  health  care  in 
the  VA  is  not  significant,  the  Committee  be- 
lieves that  those  women  veterans  who  re- 
quire such  services  should  be  able  to  receive 
them.  The  Committee  believes  it  is  impor- 
tant that  these  few  eligible  female  veterans 
receive  the  appropriate  quality  health  care 
that  they  require  for  their  gender-related 
ailments.  Just  as  male  veterans  can  already 
receive  necessary  health  care  for  all  their 
ailments  within  the  VA  system.  The  esti- 
mated cost  for  this  new  fee-basis  health 
care  would  be  insignificant. 

Amending  VA's  contract  authority  in  no 
way  enlarges  VA's  basic  authority  to  provide 
health-care  services  in  its  faculties  for  the 
treatment  of  veterans'  disabilities.  This  new 
authority  is  likely  to  facUltate  provision  of 
care  to  female  veterans  where  VA  medical 
facilities  are  geographically  distant  or  when 
VA  medical  faculties  do  not  have  attendings 
or  consultants  with  specialties  in  female 
medical  problems.  Larger  VA  medical  facul- 
ties may  find  it  necessary  to  reevaluate 
their  medical  clinics  and  expand  or  establish 
specific  medical  clinics  for  female  veterans 
and  their  unique  medical  problems.  Assum- 
ing the  number  of  female  veterans  Increases 
as  anticipated,  fee-basis  expenditures  for 
specialized  (i.e..  mammography)  and  gyneco- 
logical services  could  increase  dramatically 
In  future  years. 

A  March  1982,  VA  SUtlstical  Brief,  enti- 
tled "The  Female  Veteran  Population:  An 
Overview  of  Its  Growth  in  the  Last 
Decade",  indicated  that  the  growing  number 
of  female  veterans  need  to  be  considered  as 
the  VA  formulates  future  health-care 
policy.  The  report  stated  that,  while  the 
number  of  male  veterans  has  declined  re- 
cently, the  female  veteran  population  is 
growing  rapidly.  In  the  past  5  years  the 
number  of  female  veterans  has  increased  by 
26  percent.  The  report  predicts  that  the 
female  veteran  population  wUl  maintain  a 
course  of  steady  growth. 
The  study  points  out  that: 
"...  as  the  estimated  count  of  female  vet- 
erans rises  in  the  years  to  come,  an  increas- 
ingly vital  aspect  of  the  VA's  mission  wiU  be 
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the  special  consideration  given  to  the  prob- 
lems of  this  group  of  former  military  per- 
sonnel with  respect  tp  the  administration  of 
various  types  of  veteran  programs,  such  as 
medical  care,  counselling,  loan  guaranty, 
and  education." 

The  Committee  bill  does  not  amend  the 
basic  eligibUlty  provisions  for  VA  health 
care  in  sections  610  and  612  of  title  38.  In 
this  regard,  the  Committee  Is  aware  of  the 
pending  litigation  in  the  case  of  Kirkhvff  v. 
Nimmo  (originally  Kirkhvff  v.  Cleland).  de- 
cided by  the  United  SUtes  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  now  on 
appeal  to  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
In  that  case,  a  female  veteran  is  challenging 
a  VA  regulation  (38  CPR  17.48(e))  barring 
VA  hospital  benefits  for  routine  pregnancy 
and  childbirth.  The  Committee,  by  includ- 
ing this  provision  in  the  Committee  bill. 
does  not  Intend  to  express  any  view  on  the 
validity  of  the  regulation  in  question. 
Extension  of  Authority  to  Provide  Certain 
Contract  Hospital  Care  and  Medical  Serv- 
ices in  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  Other  Territories  and  Possessions  of 
the  United  SUtes 

Under  section  601(4)(C)(v)  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code  (as  most  recently 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-72.  the  Veterans' 
Health  Care,  Training,  and  Small  Business 
Loan  Act  of  1981)  in  conjunction  with  sec- 
tions 610(a)  and  612(b)  of  title  38,  United 
SUtes  Code,  the  VA  has  the  authority  to 
provide,  through  contracts  with  private  fa- 
cilities, hospiUl  care  and  such  medical  serv- 
ices as  would  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 
care  for  the  treatment  of  non-service-con- 
nected conditions  of  veterans  in  any  SUte, 
Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  possession  of 
the  United  SUtes  not  contiguous  to  the  48 
contiguous  SUtes.  In  Public  Law  95-520,  the 
Veterans'  Administration  Programs  Exten- 
sion Act  of  1978,  this  authority  was  made 
permanent  with  respect  to  Alaska  and 
Hawaii  and,  for  other  locations,  to  expire  on 
December  31,  1981.  In  Public  Law  97-72,  this 
authority  with  respect  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands, 
and  other  Territories  and  possessions  of  the 
United  SUtes  was  extended  by  9  months, 
from  December  31,  1981,  until  September 
30,  1982.  Provision  of  care  and  services 
under  this  authority  is  conditioned  on  the 
requirement  that  the  annually-determined 
patient  load  and  the  incidence  of  the  provi- 
sion of  medical  services  for  veterans  hospi- 
talized and  treated  by  the  VA  in  each  such 
SUte,  Territory,  Commonwealth,  or  posses- 
sion be  consistent  with  the  level  of  such 
care  and  services  provided  within  the  48 
contiguous  SUtes.  However,  with  respect  to 
contract  hospital  care  and  medical  services 
which  may  be  furnished  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Virgin  Islands,  the  Administrator  is  au- 
thorized to  waive  this  requirement  until  the 
current  expiration  date  for  the  general  au- 
thority. 

At  the  time  the  Congress  was  considering 
the  legislation  that  was  ultimately  enacted 
as  Public  Law  95-520,  the  Oeneral  Account- 
ing Office  had  recently  completed  a  report 
on  the  VA's  use  of  its  then  existing  contract 
authority  to  provide  non-service-connected 
care  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 
In  this  OAO  report,  which  is  discussed  in 
more  deUIl  in  the  Committee's  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  5029  (S.  Rept.  No.  95-825), 
the  GAO  concluded  that  "a  comprehensive 
assessment  is  needed  of  the  health-care 
needs  of  servanU  in  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands."  In  response  to  this  recom- 
mendation, the  Congress  directed  the  VA  to 
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conducllsuch  a  study  and  submit  a  report  to 
the  C^gress  and  the  President  not  later 
than  February  1.  1980.  Last  Congress.  In 
Public  taw  96-330.  the  deadline  for  this 
report  Was  extended  until  February  1,  1981, 
and,  on! March  10,  1981,  the  report  was  sub- 
mitted |o  the  Congress. 

The  TA  report  found  generally  that  the 
male  population  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  kdands  has  a  somewhat  poorer  sUte 
of  health  than  the  male  population  of  the 
United  BUtes  and  that  the  availability  of 
non-VA  medical  resources  in  both  locations 
is  very  imited.  In  addition,  the  report  noted 
that  the  percentage  of  service-connected 
disabled  veterans  is  higher  In  the  Puerto 
Rico  and  Virgin  Islands  veteran  population 
that  inlthe  U.S.  veteran  population.  Based 
on  all  Of  the  findings  of  the  study,  the  con- 
tractor jwho  actually  conducted  the  study 
for  the  VA  concluded  that  there  Is  a  gap  be- 
tween tpe  demand  for  health-care  services 
from  b«th  Puerto  Rico  and  Virgin  Islands 
veteran4  and  the  available  supply  of  such 
services  and  that  this  gap  is  widening  at  a 
rate  of  approximately  2  percent  each  year. 

In  or(ier  to  address  the  problems  raised  in 
the  report,  the  VA  developed  a  series  of  op- 
tions, ii^cludlng  four  options  for  inpatient 
hospital'  care,  six  options  for  outpatient  care 
and  five  options  for  nursing  home  care.  The 
Inpatient  care  options  ranged  from  expand- 
ing the  San  Juan  VA  Medical  Center  to 
1,037  beds  (in  order  to  end  contract  psychi- 
atric ca-e)  to  reducing  the  VAMC  to  492 
beds  frim  the  current  level  of  692  beds. 
Outpatient  care  options  ranged  from  in- 
creasing the  number  of  vislU  to  401,300  to 
decreasing  the  number  of  visits  to  112,957. 
The  nursing  home  patient  care  options 
ranged  Trom  the  VA  constructing  all  144 
beds  del  med  necessary  to  the  VA  construct- 
ing vari(  lus  numbers  of  beds  and  contracting 
for  the  1  emainder. 

So  thi  t  the  Committee  and  the  Congress 
could  hf ve  sufficient  time  to  weigh  these 
various  bptions  and  select  the  most  appro- 
priate cpurse  for  meeting  the  health-care 
needs  of  veterans  in  these  locations,  the 
contract  non-service-connected  care  author- 
ity was  extended  by  Public  Law  97-72,  for  9 
months,  until  September  30,  1982.  Because 
of  the  complex  nature  of  the  potential 
Impact  4f  the  various  options,  section  4  of 
the  Con^ttee  bill,  which  is  derived  from  S. 
2384  and  section  2  of  S.  2398,  would  further 
extend  (the  expiration  of  this  authority  for 
an    additional    year,    until    September    30, 

1983. 

I 

ExiENSION  or  CRAIfPVA  ELIGIBILITY 

Sectioti  5  of  the  Committee  biU  would 
amend  ttctlon  613  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  the  restoration,  under 
certain  circumstances,  of  health-care  eligi- 
bUlty through  the  VA's  CHAMPVA  pro- 
gram to|  those  who  are  served  by  that  pro- 
gram—tte  spouse  or  dependent  child  of  a 
veteran  who  has  a  permanent  and  total 
service-ODnnected  disability;  the  surviving 
spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  who  died  as  the 
result  of  a  service-connected  disability,  or 
who.  at  the  time  of  death,  had  a  permanent 
and  total  service-connected  disability;  or  the 
survlvlnf  spouse  or  child  of  a  person  who 
died  in  the  line  of  duty  while  serving  on 
active  iluty.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a 
CHAMPVA  beneficiary  who  loses 
CHAMP  VA  eligibility  by  virtue  of  becoming 
eligible  for  hosplUl  insurance  benefits 
under  Pi  irt  A  of  title  XVIII  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  (Medicare)  and  then  exhausts 
any  particular  category  or  all  of  his  or  her 
Medicare  coverage,  he  or  she  would  at  that 
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point  becon  e  eligible  again  for  medical  care 
under  CHAMPVA. 

Section  l#3(b)  of  Public  Law  93-82,  the 
Veterans  Health  Care  Expansion  Act  of 
1973  (whlcli  added  present  section  613  to 
title  38),  authorized  the  VA  to  provide  the 
dependenU  and  survivors  of  certain  service- 
connected  disabled  veterans  (described  In 
the  preceding  paragraph)  with  generally  the 
same  health-care  benefiU-essentially  reim- 
bursement for  care  furnished  by  private 
providers— ap  certain  dependents  and  survi- 
vors of  active  duty  and  retired  military  per- 
sonnel have  under  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Civilian  Health  and  Medical  Program 
of  the  Unifc^ed  Services  (CHAMPUS)  pro- 
gram esUblished  under  chapter  55  of  title 
10,  United  BUtes  Code.  This  authority  is 
carried  out  through  the  Civilian  Health  and 
Medical  Prokram  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration (CHAMPVA),  which  provides  the 
same  healtli-care  benefits  as  CHAMPUS, 
and,  pursuant  to  an  agreement  between  the 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Drfense.  CHAMPVA  claims  proc- 
essing is  earned  out  under  the  Jurisdiction 
of  the  Of/ice  of  CHAMPUS  within  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Under  current  law  (the  second  sentence  of 
section  1086(e)  of  title  10).  CHAMPUS  bene- 
ficiaries lose  their  CHAMPUS  ellgibility- 
and,  by  extension,  CHAMPVA  beneficiaries 
lose  their  eligibility  under  CHAMPVA— 
when  they  j  become  eligible  for  Medicare 
benef  iU.  In  recent  years,  the  Committee  has 
become  awai'e  of  cases  in  which  CHAMPVA 
beneficiaries  after  becoming  eligible  for 
Medicare  benefits  have  exhausted  their 
Medicare  benefits— either  their  benefiU  for 
a  particular  year  or  their  lifetime  benefits- 
leaving  thent  with  no  Federal  coverage  at  all 
or  no  coverage  for  certain  types  of  health 
care.  It  is  the  Committee's  strongly  held 
view  that  tne  Individuals  involved— the  de- 
pendents an^  survivors  of  service-connected 
severely  disabled  veterans— are  particularly 
deserving  of  assured  Federal  health-care  as- 
sistance and  should  not  be  subjected  to  the 
Interruption  or  termination  of  such  assist- 
ance that  cah  occur  when  they  obtain  Medi- 
care eligiblltty.  Thus,  the  provision  in  the 
Committee  bill  would  restore  their 
CHAMPVA  eligibility  whenever  they  ex- 
haust a  Medicare  benefit. 

In  the  course  of  developing  this  provision, 
the  Committee  recognized  that  eligibility 
for  some  Medicare  benefits  can  be  restored 
following  the  elapse  of  a  specified  period  of 
time  (for  example,  Inpatient  hospital  care 
eligibility  is  [limited  to  90  days  in  a  benefit 
period— "spell  of  illness"— but  is  restored 
after  a  beneficiary  has  been  out  of  a  hospi- 
tal for  a  period  of  90  days).  Thus,  providing 
a  basis  for  Restoration  of  CHAMPVA  bene- 
flte  as  propoked  In  the  Committee  bill  could 
lead  to  a  situation  in  which  an  individual 
would  have  both  Medicare  and  CHAMPVA 
beneflU  available  for  a  single  episode  of 
care.  This  ciuld  lead  to  a  health-care  pro- 
vider receiving  double  payment. 

Although  the  provision  in  the  Committee 
bill  would  amend  title  38  to  establish  a  basis 
for  an  individual  to  regain  CHAMPVA  eligi- 
bility, this  provision  alone  would  not  pre- 
vent the  prdblem  of  double  payment  from 
arising.  Thus,  the  Chairman  and  Ranlting 
Minority  Member  of  the  Committee,  in  a 
May  26.  1983.  letter  (reprinted  below)  to  the 
Chairman  afid  Ranking  Minority  Member 
of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  advised 
them  of  this  provision  In  the  Committee  bill 
and.  to  the  extent  they  believed  that  the  po- 
tential double  payment  problem  was  signifi- 
cant, solicited  their  suggestions  or  advice  for 
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Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  action  as  well 
as  consideration  of  the  need  for  Finance 
Committee  action.  Should  any  further 
action  on  this  issue  be  indicated,  the  Chair- 
man and  Ranking  Minority  Member  of  this 
Committee  are  prepared  to  take  such  steps 
as  might  be  appropriate. 

U.S.  SCMATS, 

Coiaarrsi  on  Vetexaiis'  ArrAns. 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  27, 19S2. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
Chairman, 

Hon.  RussEu.  B.  Loire. 
Ranking  Minority  Member,  Committee  on 
Finatuse,  IA&  Senate.  Wathington,  D.C. 
Dbak  Bob  amd  Russell:  The  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee  on  April  28.  1982.  ordered 
reported  8.  2385,  the  proposed  "Veterans' 
Administration  Health-Care  Programs  Im- 
provement and  Extension  Act  of  1982".  In- 
cluded as  section  5  of  this  bill  is  a  provision 
that  would  modify  eligibUlty  for  the  VA's 
CHAMPVA  program,  a  program  providing 
eligibility  for  health  care  for  spouses,  de- 
pendents, and  survivors  of  certain  service- 
connected  most  seriously  disabled  veterans 
which  is  very  similar  to  DoD's  CHAMPUS 
program.  Under  section  5,  when  a 
CHAMFVA-eligible  Individual  loses  cover- 
age under  that  program  by  virtue  of  the  ap- 
pUcatlon  of  10  U.8.C.  1086  (through  38 
VJ8.C.  613(b)),  which  removes  CHAMPVA 
eligibility  when  that  individual  becomes  eU- 
gible  for  Medicare,  that  individual  would 
regain  CHAMPVA  eligibility  permanently 
after  exhausting  any  part  of  Medicare  bene- 
fits. The  Committee  has  adopted  this  provi- 
sion because  of  a  belief  that  those  eligible 
for  CHAMPVA  benefits  constitute  a  popula- 
tion particularly  deserving  of  Federal  pro- 
tection and  should  not  be  left  without  any 
health-care  coverage.  A  copy  of  the  provi- 
sion and  a  brief  explanation  of  it  are  en- 
closed. 

In  the  course  of  developing  this  legisla- 
tion, it  became  apparent  to  the  Committee 
that,  by  aUowing  an  individual  to  regain 
CHAMPVA  eUgibUity  while  allowing  that 
individual  to  continue  to  be  eligible  for  Med- 
icare benefiU  might  make  it  possible  for  a 
health-care  provider  to  receive  dual  pay- 
ments—being paid  both  by  CHAMPVA  and 
Medicare— for  a  single  episode  of  care.  Our 
staffs  have  discussed  this  concern  with  Pi- 
nance  Committee  majority  and  minority 
staff  members.  To  the  extent  that  you  be- 
lieve that  enactment  of  this  provision  might 
create  this  or  other  problems,  we  would  ap- 
preciate any  suggestions  or  advice  that  you 
might  have  for  our  action,  either  through 
legislation  or  in  our  oversight  capacity,  to 
avoid  such  problems,  as  well  as  your  consid- 
eration of  the  need  for  any  action  in  your 
Committee  as  to  the  Medicare  program. 

We  look  forward  to  your  views  on  this 
issue  and  to  working  with  you  should  you 
beUeve  any  action  is  appropriate. 
Sincerely, 

Alam  K.  Simpson, 

Chainnan. 
Alar  (Cranston, 
Ranking  Minority  Member. 

EXTENSION  op  ALCOHOL  OR  DBUG  PILOT 
program  REPORTING  DATE 

Treatment  and  RehabUiUtion  Programs 
Section  104  of  PubUc  Law  94-22,  the  Vet- 
erans' Health  Care  Amendments  of  1979, 
authorized  the  Administrator  to  conduct  a 
5-year  pUot  program  under  which  the  VA 
could  contract  for  care,  treatment,  and  re- 
habUiUtive  services  in  halfway  houses, 
therapeutic  communities,  psychiatric  resi- 
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dentlal  treatment  centers,  and  other  com- 
munity-based treatment  facilities  for  eligi- 
ble veterans  who  are  suffering  from  alcohol 
or  drug  dependence  or  abuse  disabilities. 
The  program  was  designed  so  as  to  demon- 
strate any  medical  advantages  and  cost-ef- 
fectiveness of  care  in  such  contract  facilities 
as  compared  to  facilities  over  which  the  VA 
has  direct  Jurisdiction. 

The  Committee  recognized  the  value  of 
offering  different  modes  of  treatment  so 
that  treatment  may  be  taUored  to  an  indi- 
vidual's special  needs  and  drcumstances  so 
as  to  enhance  his  or  her  chances  of  recov- 
ery. Although  inpattmt  treatment  such  as 
that  routinely  provided  by  the  VA  is  essen- 
tial in  certain  cases,  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  alternative  types  of  care,  such  as 
halfway-house  care,  would  be  more  effec- 
tive, less  restrictive,  and  far  less  costly. 

Thus,  the  Committee  urged  the  VA  in 
Report  No.  96-100,  to  accompany  S.  7,  the 
Veterans'  Health  Care  Ainendm«ito  of  1979. 
t'~  contract  with  a  broad  range  of  faculties 
to  dononstrate  the  comparative  effective- 
ness of  treatment  and  rehabilitation  in  dif- 
ferent community-baaed  settings.  In  addi- 
tion to  halfway  houses,  therapeutic  commu- 
nities, and  psychiatric  residential  treatment 
centers,  which  are  spedflcally  mentioned  as 
eligible  contract  fadlities  In  section  104  of 
PubUc  Law  96-22.  the  VA  was  authorised  to 
contract  with  a  variety  of  other  community- 
based  faculties  which  are  capable  of  provid- 
ing care  and  treatment  and  rebahUltation 
services  to  veterans  with  alcohol  or  drug  de- 
pendence or  abuse  disabilities  In  the  geo- 
graphic vicinity  of  the  veteran's  usual  resi- 
dence. These  included,  for  example,  residen- 
tial fadUties  such  as  alcoholism  hospitals 
and  alcoholism  facilities  operated  by  gener- 
al hospitals.  The  VA  was  not.  however,  au- 
thorized by  PubUc  Law  96-22  to  contract  for 
care  in  a  hospital  or  other  fadUty  that  Is 
remote  from  the  veteran's  community. 

Eligible  contract  facilities  also  Included 
nonresidential  treatment  fadUties.  includ- 
ing health  maintenance  organizations,  of- 
fering outpatient  care  or  day-care  programs. 
The  Indusion  of  nonresidential  treatment 
settings  in  this  pUot  program  was  especially 
important  in  light  of  the  facte  that  most  of 
the  treatment  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  in 
the  United  SUtes  is  provided  in  nonresiden- 
tial settings  and  that  treatment  in  such  set- 
tings is  much  less  costly  than  that  offered 
in  residence.  In  addition,  nonresidential 
treatment  enables  an  individual  to  receive 
treatment  whUe  seeldng  or  maintaining  em- 
ployment and  striving  to  be  an  active 
member  of  the  communis  in  which  he  or 
she  resides  or  works.  Aj  was  discussed  in  the 
Committee's  1979  report  employment  is  an 
absolutely  critical  problem  for  addicted  vet- 
erans. 

Substantial  discussion  concerning  the  leg- 
islative history  and  Committee's  views  of 
these  treatment  and  rehabUlutlon  pro- 
grams can  be  found  on  pages  34-39  of 
Senate  Report  No.  96-100  to  accompany  S. 
7.  the  Veterans'  Health  Care  Amendmente 
of  1979. 

REPORTING  REQUIREMENT 

To  help  assure  that  Congress  would  have 
adequate  Information  to  assess  the  value  of 
the  pUot  program  authorized  by  PubUc  Law 
96-22  for  purposes  of  considering  an  exten- 
sion of  the  program,  section  104  required 
the  Administrator  to  report  to  Congress,  not 
later  than  March  31.  1983.  on  the  findings 
and  recommendations  pertaining  to  the  first 
3  years  of  operation  of  the  program.  The 
Committee  intended  that  the  report  would 
include  a  thorough  assessment  of  the  medi- 


cal advantages,  success  rates,  and  cost-effec- 
tiveness of  each  of  the  various  treatment 
settings  employed  in  this  program  and  cmn- 
parisons  with  alcohol  and  drug  programs  di- 
rectly operate  by  the  VA. 

Section  6  of  the  Committee  bUl.  which  Is 
derived  from  section  2  of  8.  2383  and  section 
S  of  8.  2389,  would  extend  by  1  year  the  pro- 
gram's period  of  operation  to  be  taken  into 
consideration  when  the  VA  prepares  the 
report  on  the  drug  and  alcohol  dependence 
contract  program,  bjr*extendlng  the  report 
deadline  for  1  year,  untU  March  31, 1984. 

In  the  Veteraiu'  Administration's  March 
17,  1982.  transmittal  letter  to  the  Senate, 
the  Administrator  submitted  draft  legisla- 
Uon  that  would  extend  the  VA's  March  31. 
1983,  report  deadline  for  1  year,  untU  March 
31.  1984.  The  Administrator  Justified  the  1 
year  extension  in  the  transmittal  letter  to 
the  Committee: 

"The  Administrator  Is  required  to  report 
to  the  Veterans'  Affairs  Committees  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  by 
March  31.  1983.  on  the  findings  and  recom- 
mendations regarding  the  operation  of  the 
pUot  program  through  Septemtier  30.  1982. 
This  report  wiU  only  analyze  the  first  two 
fiscal  years  of  the  five  fiscal  years  author- 
ized for  the  pUot  program.  Thus,  the  report- 
ing date  of  March  31, 1983,  wiU  prevent  con- 
sideration in  the  report  of  operational  daU 
from  the  remainder  of  the  pUot  period.  In 
addition,  the  first  fiscal  year  of  the  pUot 
program  to  be  reported  on  wiU  not  Involve 
contracte  with  the  fuU  range  of  fadUties 
permitted  by  section  104.  In  fiscal  year  1961, 
the  VA  contracted  only  with  oommunity-op- 
erated  halfway  houses  which  provide  resi- 
dential care  for  several  months.  During 
fiscal  year  1982,  however,  the  VA  plans  to 
contract  with  a  wider  range  of  fadUties  In- 
cluding therapeutic  communities  and  outpa- 
tient group  and  Individual  counseling  fadU- 
ties. By  permitting  the  VA  to  analyse  Infor- 
mation gathered  during  three  fiscal  years 
instead  of  two  In  Its  retwrt  to  the  congres- 
sional committees,  the  report's  findings  and 
recommendations  would  be  based  on  longer 
and  more  complete  experience.  Enactment 
of  this  provision  would  not  Involve  any  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  VA  because  it  does  not 
extend  the  operating  or  reporting  period 
beyond  the  originaUy  authorized  life  of  the 
pUot  program." 

The  Committee  agrees  with  the  VA's  pro- 
posal, and  believes  that  an  indusion  of  fuU 
3  years  of  program  results  in  the  report  is 
necessary  for  a  more  comprehensive  review 
of  the  pUot  program.  Therefore,  the  exten- 
sion provision  is  included  in  the  Committee 
bUl. 

TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  TO  STATE  VETERANS' 
HOME  PER  DIEM  PAYMENT  AUTHORITY 

The  Veterans'  Administration's  March  17, 
1982,  transmittal  letter  to  the  Senate  also 
induded  a  legislative  proposal  to; 

.  .  amend  section  643  of  title  38.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  clarify  the  VA's  authority  to 
pay  per  diem  rates  to  a  SUte  for  all  veter- 
ans receiving  care  in  a  SUte  home  and  not 
Just  for  veterans  "of  any  war."  Section  641 
of  title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  authorizes 
the  Administrator  to  reimburse  a  SUte  at 
per  diem  rates  for  veterans  receiving  care  at 
a  SUte  home  If  the  veterans  are  eligible  for 
care  in  a  VA  facUity.  Section  643  of  that 
title  creates  ambiguity,  however,  in  that  it 
retains  a  reference  to  a  prior  limiUtion  on 
eligibUity.  the  requirement  of  wartime  serv- 
ice. This  requirement  was  eliminated  from 
section  641  by  PubUc  Law  94-417  enacted  on 
September  21.  1976.  The  reference  to  war- 
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time  service  in  section  643  wu  overlooked  at 
that  time.  This  amendment  would  remedy 
that  technical  error.  No  additional  cost 
would  ulae  from  enacting  this  amendment." 
The  Committee  agrees  with  the  Adminis- 
trator's draft  legislative  proposal  and  the 
technical  amendment,  which  is  derived  from 
section  3  of  8.  2383  and  section  6  of  S.  2389. 
is  included  as  section  7  of  the  Committee 
bill. 

STAR  VCTBURS'  HOMSS  PROGRAMS 

Included  in  UUe  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
are  two  programs  of  assistance  to  State  vet- 
erans' home  extended-care  facilities  provid- 
ing care  to  veterans  who  are  eligible  for  VA 
care— a  program  of  per  diem  payments  for 
care  provided  to  veterans  in  such  facilities 
and  a  program  of  matching  grants  for  the 
construction,  remodeling  or  renovation  of 
State  veterans'  homes.  The  Committee  bill. 
In  section  8,  would  extend  the  program  of 
matching  grants  to  the  States  for  construc- 
tion, remodeling,  or  renovaton  of  State  vet- 
erans' home  hospital,  nursing  home,  and 
domiciliary  care  facilities  through  fiscal 
yearl»86. 
Grants  for  the  Construction  of  State  Homes 

The  program  of  assistance  to  States  for 
the  construction,  remodeling,  and  renova- 
tion of  State  home  facilities  began  on 
August  19,  1984,  with  the  enactment  of 
Public  Law  88-450.  which  authorized  appro- 
priations of  85  million  for  the  making  of 
State  home  grants  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration to  pay  50  percent  of  the  costs  of 
constructing  new  nursing-care  facilities,  ex- 
panding or  remodeling  buildings  for  use  as 
nursing-care  facilities,  and  initially  equip- 
ping such  facilities.  PubUc  Law  91-178.  en- 
acted on  December  30.  1989,  established  a 
separate  grant-assistance  program  providing 
50-pereent  Federal  fimdlng  for  the  remodel- 
ing of  existing  State  home  hospital  and 
domiciliary  care  facilities  and  authorized  an 
annual  appropriation  of  $5  million  for  such 
grants.  Subsequently,  the  enactment  of 
Public  lAW  93-83  on  August  2.  1973.  raised 
the  maximum  amount  of  the  VA  participa- 
tion in  the  construction  of  individual 
projects  in  both  the  nursing  home  and  the 
domiciliary  and  hospital  facility  programs 
from  60  percent  to  85  percent. 

The  last  substantive  amendments  to  the 
State  home  construction  authorities  were 
made  by  PubUc  Law  95-82.  enacted  on  July 
5,  1977,  which  consolidated  the  two  pro- 
grams Into  a  single  grant  authority  under 
subchapter  lU  of  chapter  81  of  title  38  (in- 
cluding authority  with  respect  to  construc- 
tion of  State  nursing-home-care  facilities). 
Increased  the  annual  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  the  consolidated  program 
to  815  million,  and  Increased  the  aggregate 
amount  of  the  sums  appropriated  under  the 
program  that  any  one  State  could  receive  In 
any  given  fiscal  year  from  20  percent  to  one- 
third.  Using  this  grant  authority,  the  VA, 
from  fiscal  year  1988  through  fiscal  year 
1981,  has  obligated  funds  In  excess  of  $108 
million  to  33  States  for  Bute  home  con- 
struction grants. 

The  provision  In  the  Coounittee  bill  to 
extend  this  authority  is  based  on  8.  2383,  In- 
trodXKCd  by  Senator  Simpson  on  April  15, 
1083.  at  the  requeit  of  the  Administrator, 
and  section  9  of  S.  2889.  The  Administra- 
tor's March  17,  1982.  letter  of  transmittal 
accompanying  the  draft  bill,  which  would 
•mend  section  6033(a)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  requested  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  appropriations  for  grants  to  States 
for  the  construction,  remodeling,  or  renova- 
tion of  SUte  home  facilities  be  extended  for 


4  mor^  fiscal  years  through  fiscal  year  1988. 
at  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"  annual- 
ly to  Oarry  out  the  program.  The  VA  provid- 
ed th«  following  Justification  for  extension 
of  the  program: 

"The  State  home  program  has  long  been 
recognized  as  a  high  quality  cost-efficient 
altenmtive  to  the  provision  of  extended  care 
in  VAJfacillties.  Current  VA  plans  anticipate 
led  growth  In  the  State  home  pro- 
help  meet  the  future  demand  for 
led  health  care  by  the  aging  veteran 
Mon.  It  Is  clear  that  much  needs  to  be 
prepare  for  the  increasing  number 
of  elderly  veterans  who  will  require  ex- 
tended care  prior  to  the  end  of  this  decade. 
About  a  threefold  Increase  in  the  niunber  of 
such  f eterans  is  foreseen  over  the  next  fif- 
teen fears.  The  Administrator  is  requesting 
$18  ndlllon  for  the  State  home  program  for 
FiscaS  Year  1983." 

The!  Committee  shares  the  view  of  the  VA 
that  ^uch  needs  to  be  done  to  prepare  for 
the  rapidly  growing  numbers  of  elderly  vet- 
erans pnd  believes  that  the  State  home  pro- 
gram represents  a  proven  and  cost-effective 
mean^  of  providing  care,  especially  nursing 
home  I  and  domiciliary  care,  to  substantial 
numbers  of  elderly  veterans  and,  in  some 
case8.^amily  members  of  veterans. 

KXCHfJfOX  or  MKDICAI.  IlfTORMATIOll  PROGRAM 

Section  9  of  the  Committee  bill,  derived 
from  section  10  of  S.  2389  as  introduced, 
would  amend  section  5054(b>  of  title  38, 
Unite  I  States  Code,  relating  to  the  perma- 
nent >rogram  for  the  exchange  of  medical 
infon  tation  between  VA  health-care  facili- 
ties a  Id  other  health-care  facilities  in  sur- 
round ing  communities,  to  expressly  include 
State  ireterans'  home  facilities  in  the  phrase 
"medl  Eal  community." 

The  Committee  believes  that  amending 
sectioi  5054(b).  rather  than  section 
5054(g)— as  was  proposed  by  the  Administra- 
tor in  draft  leirfslatlon  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  by  a  March  17,  1983,  letter— would 
provide  that  any  such  exchange  of  medical 
infon  tation  arrangement  between  the  VA 
and  a  State  veterans'  home  would  include  a 
proviilon  for  reimbursement,  and  it  Is  the 
Comn  Jttee's  belief  that  the  VA  should-to 
the  extent  appropriate  under  section 
5054(1 1>— charge  SUte  partldpattaig  In  such 
exctu  ages  of  information  since  the  States 
would  benefit  greatly  from  this  availability 
of  a4ded  resources  through  a  Federal 
agenetr.  Any  proceeds  to  the  Federal  Oov- 
enun  nt  resulting  from  such  arrangements 
shoul  1  be  credited  to  the  applicable  Veter- 
ans' Administration  medical  appropriation 
accouit. 

Witti  further  reference  to  the  VA's  Ex- 
change of  Medical  Information  efforts,  the 
Comi  littee  notes  that  the  agency's  author- 
ity, li  section  6065  of  title  38.  to  make 
grant  i  to  medical  schools  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  pilot  exchange  of  Information 
progr  uns  expires  at  the  end  of  the  current 
fiscal  year  and  that  the  Administration  is 
not  p  'opoaing  any  extension  of  this  author- 
ity. ^ 

Th«  VA.  in  lU  testimony  before  the  Com- 
mittee in  the  hearing  on  April  21, 1982.  com- 
mented on  this  expiration: 

"At,  the  end  of  this  fiscal  year,  the  author- 
for  appropriations  for  exchange-of- 
•Inf  ormation  grants  expires.  This  au- 
on  to  fund  pilot  programs  to  faclll- 
e  exchange  of  medical  information 
la  VA  faculties  and  other  medical  in- 
lons  originated  with  Public  Law  89- 
in  1988.  The  exchange  of  medi- 
'ormation  authority,  of  which  grants 
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an  environment  of  academic  medicine  in  VA 
hospitals,  especially  those  in  remote  area;. 
The  grants  were  to  be  used  for  such  pur- 
poses as  the  employment  of  personnel,  the 
construction  of  facilities,  and  the  purchase 
of  equipment  to  develop  and  carry  out  medi- 
cal Information  programs. 

"In  the  past  IS  years.  64  pilot  projects,  in- 
cluding 17  grants,  have  been  funded.  As 
projects  have  become  operational,  continu- 
ing support  has  been  provided  by  other 
funding  sources. 

"The  exchange  of  medical  information 
program  l^s  been  successful  in  the  past  In 
helping  t4}  create  academic  links  between 
relatively-^mote  VA  hospitals  and  major 
medical  centers.  Now— 15  years  after  Its 
start— the  pilot  grant  program  has  essential- 
ly accomplished  Its  purpose. 

"Expiratton  of  this  grant  authority  does 
not  deprive  the  VA  of  the  authority  (under 
section  50M)  to  enter  into  agreements  to 
share  medical  Information.  Under  section 
5054.  we  hfive  broad  authority,  separate  and 
apart  frotn  the  grant  authorization,  by 
which  VA  medical  centers  could  Initiate 
agreements  locally  to  share  specialized  med- 
ical reaoutt^es.  There  would  appear  to  t>e  an 
incentive  io  engage  in  such  sharing  because 
reimbursMnenU  are  credited  to  the  medical 
appropriation.  Our  challenge  is  to  apply 
that  authority  and  develop  agreements  for 
exchange  of  medical  information  services 
with  the  purrounding  medical  community 
where  beneficial." 

The  Coi|unlttee  accepts  this  analysis  and 
does  not  therefore  recommend  any  exten- 
sion of  thtg  authority. 
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Section  lo  of  the  Committee  bill,  derived 
from  section  11  of  S.  2389,  would  require  the 
Administrator,  within  90  days  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  the  Committee  bill,  to  pub- 
lish In  the  Federal  Register,  for  a  60-day 
public  review  and  comment  period,  proposed 
regulatloHB  foi  the  Implementation  of  the 
authority  provided  in  section  4107(eK10)  of 
title  38,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  increase 
amounU  spd,  as  proposed  in  section  3  of  the 
Committer  bill,  to  extend  periods  of  addl- 
and,  in  section  4107(g),  to  In- 
I  of  basic  pay. 

section  of  the  Committee  bill, 
strator  would  be  required  to  pub- 
lish final '  regulations,  pursuant  to  which 
such  auoioritles  will  be  implemented, 
within  210  days  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  tlie  Committee  bill. 

It  is  the  Committee's  Intent,  with  these 
provisions  to  ensure  that  the  Administrator 
utilize  fully  as  soon  as  poaslble  the  author- 
ity, orlglnfUy  provided  in  Public  Law  96-330 
which  was  enacted  in  August  1980,  and  now 
as  proposed  to  be  enhanced  in  section  3  of 
the  Committee  bill,  to  aid  in  the  recruit- 
ment and]  retention  of  VA  health-care  per- 
sonnel. 

XPFBCnVI  DATI 

Section  11  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
provide  that  the  amendments  made  by  the 
bill  would  take  effect  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment, wttk  the  exception  of  the  amendment 
to  the  CHAMFVA  authority  proposed  to  be 
made  by  section  5,  which  would  take  effect 
on  Octob^  1, 1982. 


COSTISTIMAR 

In  compliance  with  paragraph   11(a)  of 
rule  XXyl  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  tie  Committee,  based  on  informa- 
tion supplied  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
are  Jitst  a  part,  was  Intended  to  help  create    Office,  estimates  that  the  cosU  resulting 


from  the  enactment  of  the  Committee  bill 
during  the  first  5  years  following  enactment 
would  be  $11.3  million  in  fiscal  year  1983: 
$13  million  In  fiscal  year  1984:  $17.9  million 
in  fiscal  year  1985:  $22.8  million  in  fiscal 
year  1986:  and  $24.1  million  In  fiscal  year 
1987.  A  detailed  breakdown  of  the  costs,  as 
estimated  by  CBO,  over  the  5-year  period 
follows: 

CONGRKSSIONAL  BUDGET  OPPICX— COST 
ESTIMATE 

1.  BUI  number:  S.  2385. 

2.  BUI  title:  Veterans  Administration 
Health-Care  Programs  Improvement  and 
Extension  Act  of  1982. 

3.  Bill  sUtus:  As  ordered  reported  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 
April  28.  1982. 

4.  Bill  purpose:  To  enhance  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  nurses  and  other 
health-care  personnel  in  the  Veterans  Ad- 
ministration (VA),  to  improve  the  VA 
health  professional  scholarship  program,  to 
extend  the  authorization  of  certain  VA 
health -care  programs,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

5.  Cost  estimate: 
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The  cost  of  this  biU  would  fall  in  budget 
function  700. 

6.  Basis  for  estimate:  The  following  sec- 
tion-by-sectlon  analysis  addresses  only  those 
sections  that  could  be  expected  to  have  a 
budgetary  impact.  Unless  suted  otherwise, 
aU  sections  are  assumed  to  take  effect  on 
July  1. 1982. 

Section  2:  This  section  would  modify  the 
requirements  of  the  VA  health  professional 
scholarship  program  to  permit  scholarships 
to  be  awarded  for  part-time  study.  Part-time 
scholarshlDK  could  only  be  awarded,  howev- 
er, to  individuals  who.  at  the  time  of  appU- 
catlon,  are  employed  at  a  VA  medical  facili- 
ty. 

According  to  sources  in  VA.  this  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  total  spending  for 
the  scholarship  program.  VA  would  instead 
reallocate  to  part-time  students  a  certain 
portion  of  the  scholarship  awards  currently 
planned.  This  section  is.  therefore,  not  ex- 
pected to  have  a  significant  budgetary 
impact. 

Section  3.  This  section  would  authorize 
the  use  by  VA  of  several  different  plans  to 
provide  Increased  pay  and/or  more  conven- 
ient working  schedules  for  nurses  in  VA 
medical  facilities.  Each  plan  could  be  uti- 
lized on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other  geo- 
graphic basis,  as  determined  necessary  by 
the  Administrator  for  the  recruitment  and 
retention  of  nurses.  The  three  plans  are: 

1.  The  extension  of  25  percent  premium 
pay  (authorized  under  current  law  only  for 
Sunday  shifts)  to  include  Saturday  tours  of 
duty. 

2.  The  authorization  of  flexible  and  com- 
pressed work  schedules,  as  prescribed  in  reg- 
ulations pursuant  to  section  305  of  the  Fed- 
eral Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (Public  Law  95- 
390).  The  use  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  would  be  authorized  for  any 
category  of  health-care  personnel  when 
needed  for  recruitment  or  retention. 

3.  The  authorization  of  a  plan  under 
which   nurses  who  work   two  twelve-hour 


shifts  on  a  weekend  would  be  compensated 
as  If  they  had  worked  a  f uU  forty-hour  work 
week  (Baylor  Plan). 

In  addition.  Section  3  would  grant  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  flexibility  to  approve  on  a 
geographic  basis  increases  in  the  rates  of  ad- 
ditional pay  for  night,  Sunday,  holiday  and 
overtime  work.  Currently,  such  increases 
must  be  approved  faculty  by  faculty. 
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Based  on  VA  Information,  the  above  esti- 
mate assumes  that  VA  would  utilize  a  mix- 
ture of  the  authorized  plans.  VA  sources  in- 
dicate that  the  agency  would  utilize  com- 
pressed work  schedules  (Plan  2)  to  a  far 
greater  extent  than  the  other  options. 
During  the  experiment  with  compressed 
work  schedules  authorized  by  P.L.  95-390. 
VA  found  the  program  to  be  a  highly  attrac- 
tive incentive  in  the  recruitment  and  reten- 
tion of  nurses.  In  addition,  rather  than  in- 
creasing salary  coste,  the  experimental  pro- 
gram resulted  In  a  savings,  due  to  a  decrease 
in  overtime  costs.  It  was  assumed  for  this  es- 
timate that  approximately  60  percent  of  the 
nursing  staff  would  be  included  in  this  plan 
initially,  dropping  to  50  percent  in  the  out- 
years  as  some  faculties  begin  to  implement 
Plan  3. 

VA  has  identified  IS  of  their  faculties  that 
are  located  In  communities  where  plan  3, 
the  Baylor  Plan,  is  usuaUy  offered  to  nurses 
in  nonfederal  hospitals.  Sources  within  VA 
have  indicated  that  the  agency  would  prob- 
ably utilize  plan  1,  Saturday  premium  pay. 
In  these  faculties  at  the  outset  and  only 
resort  to  the  Baylor  Plan  if  plan  1  faUed  to 
resolve  their  recruitment  and  retention  dif- 
ficulties. The  estimate  above  assimies  that 
the  Baylor  Plan  would  be  offered  in  no  fa- 
culties in  fiscal  year  1983,  and  in  5,  10,  15 
and  15  facilities,  respectively.  In  fiscal  years 
1984,  1985,  1986  and  1987.  When  fully  oper 
atlonal  in  aU  16  faculties,  the  Baylor  Plan  is 
estimated  to  require  additions  to  the  nurs- 
ing staff  of  364  FTEE  (fiUl-time  equivalent 
employees). 

Saturday  premium  pay  (Plan  1)  was  as- 
sumed to  be  implemented  initlaUy  only  in 
the  15  faculties  currently  competing  in 
Baylor  Plan  communities.  As  these  faculties 
begin  operating  under  the  Baylor  Plan,  It 
was  assumed  that  the  use  of  ^turday  pre- 
mium pay  would  be  switched  to  other  facili- 
ties. (It  was  asBiuned  that  Saturday  premi- 
um pay  would  not  be  used  in  faculties  offer- 
ing the  Baylor  Plan). 

The  Administrator  of  VA  has  authority 
under  current  law  to  Increase  any  of  the  ad- 
ditional pay  rates  (provided  for  night. 
Sunday,  holiday,  and  overtime  work)  on  a 
facUlty-by-faclllty  basis,  as  necessary  for  the 
recruitment  and  retention  of  nurses.  While 
the  authorization  of  approvals  for  all  facili- 
ties in  a  particular  geographic  or  regional 
area  would  undoubtedly  speed  up  the  ap- 


proval pnxess.  it  was  assumed  that  no  facili- 
ties would  be  approved  for  Increases  as  a 
result  of  this  amendment  that  would  not 
have  been  approved  eventually  under  cur- 
rent law. 

The  foUowlng  methodological  assump- 
tions were  made  in  connection  with  the  esti- 
mates of  the  provisions  of  section  3: 

The  total  registered  nursing  staff  was  as- 
sumed to  be  22.000  in  all  years. 

Weekend  hours  yere  assimied  to  be 
staffed  at  63  percent  of  the  weekday  level. 

Night  shifts  were  assumed  to  be  staffed  at 
80  percent  of  the  relevant  daytime  level. 

Based  on  VA  daU.  the  average  salary  level 
for  a  VA  nurse  was  assumed  to  be  $22,073 
per  annum.  Since  the  salaries  of  Va  medical 
personnel  are  esUbllshed  in  title  38.  U.S.C.. 
nurses  salaries  were  not  Inflated  for  federal 
cost-of-living  pay  raises  but  were  Increased 
by  1.5  percent  a  year  for  merit  pay  in- 
creases. 

Overtime  was  assumed  to  be  paid  for  10 
percent  of  weekend  hours  and  3  percent  of 
Monday-Friday  hours. 

Section  4(1).  This  section  would  authorize 
the  Administrator  to  provide  outpatient 
care  under  contract  from  private  faculties  to 
women  veterans  with  medical  conditions  re- 
lated to  their  gender  that  cannot  be  appro- 
priately treated  In  VA  faculties. 

Since  only  1.6  percent  of  the  veteran  pa- 
tients discharged  from  VA  faculties  during 
fiscal  year  1980  were  women,  it  is  unlikely 
that  this  provision  would  result  in  a  signifi- 
cant cost. 

Section  412).  This  section  would  also 
extend  for  one  year  the  authority  of  the  VA 
to  provide  health  care  by  contract  in  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands. 

[Sytadyat. 
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The  above  figures  represent  the  cost  esti- 
mated by  VA  of  provltling  health  care  In 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands.  These 
funds  are  included  in  VA's  1983  appropria- 
tion request. 

Section  5.  This  provision  would  reestab- 
lish eligibUity  to  the  avillan  Health  and 
Medical  Program  of  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration (CHAMFVA)  for  individuals  who 
lose  their  eliglblUty  by  virtue  of  becoming 
entitled  to  Medicare,  but  who  subsequently 
exhaust  their  Medicare  benefits.  This  provi- 
sion would  take  effect  on  October  1. 1982 

(By  local  (Mt.  M  aatas  ol  Man) 
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The  VA  maintains  that,  because  this  pro- 
gram is  administered  by  the  Civilian  Health 
and  Medical  Program  of  the  United  SUtes 
(CHAMPUS).  They  do  not  have  sufficient 
information  on  CHAMFVA  beneficiaries  to 
estimate  the  cost  of  this  proposal.  The 
Office  of  CHAMPUS.  however,  has  pre- 
pared a  cost  estimate  of  a  related  measure. 
S.  1665.  which  would  make  CHAMPUS  and 
CHAMPVA  secondary  payers  to  Medicare 
when  their  beneficiaries  become  entitled  to 
that  program.  S.  1665,  which  was  estimated 
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to  involve  an  additional  cost  to  CHAMPVA 
of  $3.6  million,  would  be  considerably  more 
costly  than  the  section  S  provision.  As  a  sec- 
ondary payer,  CHAMPVA  would  be  required 
to  pick  up  all  the  deductible  and  co-insur- 
ance payments  charged  to  Medicare  benefi- 
ciaries before  their  benefits  are  exhausted, 
as  well  as  the  cost  of  their  care  afterwards. 
Since  few  Medicare  beneficiaries  actually 
exhaust  their  benefits,  it  is  expected  that 
the  additional  cost  to  CHAMPVA  of  section 
5  would  be  no  more  than  $1  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  This  cost  was  inflated  in  the  out- 
years  by  the  CBO  projection  of  the  in- 
creases in  the  costs  of  medical  services. 

Section  8.  This  section  extends  through 
fiscal  year  1986  the  authorization  of  the  ap- 
propriation of  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  grants  to  states  for  the  construction 
of  state  extended  care  facilities,  where  such 
facilities  are  needed  to  provide  adequate 
nursing  home  care  to  veterans  residing  in 
the  state. 
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The  anticipated  appropriation  levels  for 
fiscal  years  1983-1986  were  estimated  by  In- 
flating the  amount  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982  by  CBO's  medical  care  facility 
construction  cost  index.  Appropriated 
amounts  were  assumed  to  outlay  according 
to  historical  spending  patterns. 

7.  Estimate  comparison:  None. 

8.  Previous  CBO  estimate:  None. 

9.  Estimate  prepared  by:  K.  W.  Shepherd 
(336-2820). 

10.  Estimate  approved  by: 

Jauks  L.  Blum, 
AMtittant  Director  for 
Budget  AnalyaU  DiviaUm. 

RBOXTLATORT  IMPACT  STATDCniT 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  11(b)  of 
rule  XXVI  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs 
has  made  an  evaluation  of  the  regulatory 
impact  which  would  be  incurred  in  carrying 
out  the  Committee  bill.  The  results  of  that 
evaluation  are  described  below. 

A.  Ettimate  of  the  number  of  individual* 
and  Inuineuei  who  would  be  regulated  and 
a  determination  of  the  group*  and  clatte*  of 
*uch  individuala  and  btufnettes,'  The  Com- 
mittee bill  consists  of  nine  substantive  pro- 
visions, one  of  which  (section  7)  is  a  techni- 
cal amendment  and  thus  has  no  regulatory 
impact. 

Of  the  other  eight  substantive  provisions 
in  the  Committee  bill,  three  (clause  2  of  sec- 
tion 4  and  sections  6  and  8)  would  amend 
current  law  to  extend  existing  programs  or 
authorities.  None  of  these  provisions  would 
result  in  any  significant  regulatory  author- 
ity beyoi  i  the  modifications,  where  appro- 
priate, of  existing  regulations  to  reflect  the 
extensions. 

Two  other  provisions  (clause  (1)  of  section 
4  and  section  5)  would  modify  existing  eligi- 
bility requirements  for  various  VA  health- 
care authorities  and  would  require  no  regu- 
latory activity  beyond  modifications  to  ex- 
isting regulations,  where  appropriate,  to  re- 
flect the  changes. 

One  provision  (section  9)  would  amend 
current  law  to  specify  that  State  veterans' 
homes  may  participate  In  exchange  of  medi- 
cal information  programs  and  should  re- 


quire i>o  regulatory  activity  except  as  neces- 
sary to  reflect  this  addition. 
Flnsily,  three  provisions  (sections  2.  3,  and 
late  to  various  efforts  to  enable  the 
iprove  its  recruitment  and  retention 
Ith-care  personnel,  especially  regis- 
iiuses.  and  although  the  agency  will 
sgulations  to  implement  the  various 
itles.  no  individuals  or  businesses  will 
be  regtilated  as  a  result  of  such  actions. 

B.  Qetermination  of  the  economic  impact 
Qfaudt  regulations  on  individuala,  conaum- 
era,  afid  the  buaineasea  affected:  Since,  as 
previoiisly  Indicated,  there  would  be  no  such 
regulauon,  there  would  be  no  such  Impact. 

C.  Determination  of  the  impact  on  the  per- 
sonal privacy  of  the  individual  affected: 
The  e|iactment  of  the  Committee  bill  would 
not  sifniflcantly  increase  the  impact  on  the 
perso^  privacy  of  participants  in  any  of 
the  pipgrams  Involved. 

D.  Determination  of  the  amount  of  addi- 
tional paperwork  that  uHll  reault  from  regu- 
lationt  to  be  promulgated  under  the  bilL 
There  is  no  significant  increase  in  paper- 
work Mkely  to  result  from  regulations  to  be 
promt  Igated  under  the  Committee  bill. 

SICT  OH-BT-SKCnOIT  AMALTSIS  OF  S.  13IB  AS 
RZPORTKD 

Section  1— Short  title 

SuIh  ection  (a)  of  section  1  would  provide 
that  t  le  Committee  bill  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Vetei  ans'  Administration  Health-Care  Pro- 
grama  Improvement  and  Ebctenslon  Act  of 
1982". 

Subjection  lb)  of  section  1  would  provide 
that,  {whenever  in  the  Committee  bill  an 
amendment  or  repeal  is  expressed  in  terms 
of  an  kmendment  to.  or  a  repcAl  of.  a  sec- 
tion or  other  provision,  the  reference  shall 
be  considered  to  be  made  to  a  section  or 
other '  provision  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  k'elating  to  veterans'  benefits. 
SectiJDn  2— Health  profeaaional  s^iplarship 
I  procrrom 

Sid>$ection  <a)  of  section  2  would  amend 
present  section  4142  of  title  38  relating  to 
ellglbllty  criteria  for  participation  in  the 
Vetenns'  Administration's  Health  Profes- 
sional Scholarship  Profram  and  the  terms 
of  the  contracts  under  which  scholarship  as- 
sistan«  is  provided,  to  authorize  the  Ad- 
ministrator to  provide  scholarship  assist- 
ance I  !>  VA  employees  attending  school  on  a 
part-tme  basts  and  to  clarify  that  the 
amoui  it  of  the  stipend  to  be  paid  to  a  partic- 
ipant under  the  procrmm  may  be  modified 
so  that  the  Administrator  can  limit  to  tui- 
tion i^lmburaement  and  a  nominal  stipend 
its  paj  ments  to  a  VA  employee  participating 
in  thi  scholarship  program  as  a  part-time 
studei  it.  Thus,  the  Committee  biU  would 
provi(  e  a  basis  for  current  VA  health-care 
persoi  inel,  such  as  registered  nurses  and  U- 
censo  I  vocational  nurses,  to  be  afforded  the 
oppor;unity  to  receive  financial  assistance 
for  firther  educational  pursuits  on  less 
than  I  full-time  basis  while  remaining  em- 
ploye^ in  the  VA  on  a  full-  or  part-time 
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Clatae  <1)  of  aubseetUm  (at  of  section  2 
would  amend  subsection  (aKl)  of  present 
section  4142.  relating  to  criteria  for  eligibil- 
ity to  participate  in  the  Scholarship  Pro- 
gram-rwhich  currently  limits  participation 
to  ln(f  viduals  pursuing  their  education  on  a 
fuU-tltne  basis— to  permit  a  VA  employee 
permanently  assigned  to  a  VA  health-care 
facill^  to  receive  scholarship  assistance  for 
part-t|me,  but  not-less-than-half-time. 
studyi 

Clakae  12)  of  avJbtection  (a)  of  section  2 
woulq  amend  subsection  (fK3)  of  present 


section  41JI2,  relating  to  periodic  cost-of- 
living-type  adjustments  in  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  stipend  payable  to  participants 
in  the  Scliolarship  Program  as  specified  in 
subsection  (f)(  1KB)  (up  to  $555  per  month 
at  presently,  to  insert  the  adjective  "maxi- 
mum" before  the  phrase  "amount  of  month- 
ly stipend'^  so  as  to  clarify  that  the  Adminis- 
trator miy  pay  monthly  stipends  in 
amounts  \k>  to  the  specified  amount  speci- 
fied in  suneection  (f)(1)(B)  or  some  lesser 
amount.  As  a  result,  for  example,  the  Ad- 
ministrator, in  the  case  of  a  VA  employee 
participating  in  the  program  on  a  part-time- 
study  basi^,  could— based  on  the  employee's 
salary  or  other  factors,  such  as  the  possible 
desirability  of  making  limited  scholarship 
funds  ava^able  to  as  many  individuals  as 
possible--day  a  stipend  below  the  maximum 
amount.  'Irius,  if  the  Administrator  were  to 
decide  on  ja  nominal  stipend  for  a  VA  em- 
ployee, the  scholarship  would  be.  in  effect,  a 
tuition-reimbursement  plan— a  form  of  as- 
sistance tpaX  could  enable  the  VA  to  be 
more  comtetltive  with  non-VA  health-care 
facilities  that  offer  programs  of  tuition  re- 
ImbursemQnt  to  their  employees.  Presently, 
such  tuition  reimbursement  is  generally  not 
avaUable  under  the  general  authority  in 
chapter  41  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
pursuant  to  which  Federal  employees  re- 
ceive trailing  support  unless  it  is  deter- 
mined un<|er  the  regulations  implementing 
that  authority  that  the  training  would 
result  in  the  professional  development  of 
the  employee,  a  result  not  generally  reached 
in  the  cast  of  a  registered  nurse  pursuing  a 
baccalauroate  degree  in  nursing. 

Clause  f3)  of  sul>section  <a)  of  section  2 
would  redesignate  subsections  (g).  (h).  and 
(1)  of  present  section  4142  as  subsections  (h), 
(i).  and  (J),  respectively. 

Clause  (4)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  2 
would  further  amend  present  section  4142 
by  adding  k  new  subsection  (g).  as  follows: 

Sew  sumection  Ig):  Would  modify  various 
ScholarshB  Program  elements  in  the  case 
of  a  part-tnne-student  participant. 

Pangraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (gl: 
Would— in  the  case  of  a  part-time-student 
participant  and  subject  to  provisions  in 
paragraphj  (2)  of  the  new  subsection— pro- 
vide that  CA)  the  period  of  time  for  which  a 
scholarship  may  be  awarded  under  section 
4142(eXl)iAKi>  (a  period  of  from  1  to  4 
years  in  tae  case  of  a  full-time-student  par- 
ticipant) Miall  be  increased.  (B)  the  period 
of  obllttted  service  under  section 
4142(eKl)<BXIv)  (one  calendar  year  for  each 
school  yelur  for  which  as  pt^icipant  re- 
ceived a  sdholarship  or  2  years,  whichever  is 
greater,  la  the  case  of  a  full-time-student 
partldpani)  shall  be  reduced,  and  (C)  the 
maximum  I  amount  of  the  monthly  stipend 
payable  uAder  section  4142(fKlXB)  ($555  at 
present  (wbject  to  annual  adjustments)  in 
the  case  of  a  full-time-student  participant) 
shall  be  reduced.  Such  increase  and  reduc- 
tions woukl  be  computed  in  accordance  with 
the  proportion  that  the  number  of  credit 
hours  earned  by  the  part-time-student  par- 
ticipant in  the  course  of  training. 

Subiect  (At  of  paragraph  <2>  of  new  subsec- 
tion (g):  would  generally  limit  the  maxi- 
mum period  of  time  for  which  a  scholarship 
could  be  aurarded  to  a  part-time-student  par- 
ticipant to  4  school  years  except  that  the 
Administrator  could  extend  the  period  by  2 
years  wheti  such  an  extension  would  be  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  United  States— sut>- 
Ject  to  the  part-time-student  participant 
maintaining  an  acceptable  level  of  academic 
standing,  rhus,  in  those  Instances  in  which 
a  VA  emp  oyee  participating  in  the  Scholar- 
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ship  Program  on  a  part-time  study  basis 
needs  more  than  4  years  of  part-time  (limit- 
ed to  half-time  or  more  under  the  amend- 
ment proposed  to  be  made  by  subsection 
(a)(1)  of  this  section  of  the  bill)  study  in 
order  to  complete  a  course  of  training,  the 
Administrator  would  be  able  to  extend  the 
period  by  up  to  2  years. 

Subparagraph  (B)  of  paragraph  (2/  of  new 
subsection  (g):  Would  provide  that  the  mini- 
mum period  of  obligated  service  of  a  part- 
time-student  participant  would  be  1  year. 

Paragraph  <3)  of  new  subsection  (g): 
Would  preclude  the  payment  of  a  stipend  to 
a  part-time-student  participant  for  any 
month  during  which  the  participant  is  not 
actually  attending  the  course  of  training. 

Clause  (S)  of  subsection  (at  of  section  2 
would  amend  subsection  (h)  (as  proposed  to 
be  redesignated  by  clause  (3)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  of  the  bill)  of  present  sec- 
tion 4142.  relating  to  the  exclusion  of  Schol- 
arship Program  participants  from  determi- 
nations of  compliance  with  VA  employment 
ceilings,  to  limit  the  application  of  that  ex- 
clusion to  full-time-student  participants. 
Thus,  part-time-student  participants,  all  of 
whom  would  be  VA  employees,  would  be 
counted  (as  employees — either  full-  or  part- 
time  as  the  case  might  be— as  under  current 
law  and  practice)  in  any  employee  ceiling 
determinations. 

Subsection  (b)  of  section  2  would  amend 
present  section  4143(c).  relating  to  the  time 
at  which  a  Scholarship  Program  partici- 
pant's obligated  service  Is  considered  to 
begin— the  date  of  appointment  as  a  full- 
time  employee  In  the  VA's  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery— to  specify  that,  in 
the  case  of  a  part-time  student  participant 
(who  would  already  be  a  VA  employee  at 
the  outset  of  training),  the  date  of  appoint- 
ment as  a  full-time  employee  In  the  VA's 
Department  of  Medicine  and  Surgery  from 
which  the  period  of  obligated  service  is  com- 
puted would  be  the  date  of  appointment  at 
the  completion  of  the  participant's  course 
of  training. 

Subsection  (O  of  section  2  would  amend 
present  section  4146.  relating  to  the  Admin- 
istrator's authority  In  a  fiscal  year  to  make 
payments  under  the  Scholarship  Program, 
by  adding  a  new  subsection  (b),  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (b);  Would  provide  that 
sums  appropriated  for  the  purpose  of 
making  payments  under  the  Scholarship 
Program  shall  remain  available  for  that 
purpose  until  expended  and  thus  would 
enable  the  Administrator  to  make  multi- 
year  scholarship  commitments  to  partici- 
pants. 

Section  2— Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
significant  costs. 

Section  3— Additional  pay  provisions 
Would  amend  present  section  4107  of  title 
38.  relating  to  the  pay  of  VA  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  (DM^feS)  peraoimel 
employed  under  the  DM^cS  title  38  person- 
nel system. 

Clause  (i)  ofsectUm  3  would  amend  para- 
graph (10)  of  subsection  (e)  of  present  sec- 
tion 4107.  relating  to  the  Administrator's 
authority  to  modify  rates  of  additional  pay 
for  registered  nurses  employed  In  VA  facili- 
ties under  title  38,  to  give  the  Administrator 
discretionary  authority  to  extend  the  period 
for  which  additional  pay  Is  paid  to  nurses 
under  paragraph  (5)  of  that  subsection  for 
certain  work  on  a  weekend— presently  limit- 
ed to  a  period  of  work  that  occurs  at  least  in 
part  on  a  Sunday— to  include  some  or  all  of 
a  shift  that  occures  on  a  Saturday.  This 
clause  of  the  bill  would  also  amend  current 


section  4107(e)(10)  to  provide  that  any  in- 
crease in  rates  of  additional  pay  or  any  ex- 
tension of  time  for  which  additional  pay 
may  be  paid  under  paragraph  (5)  of  such 
section,  may  be  made  on  a  nationwide,  local, 
or  other  geographic  basis  provided  that  a 
specified  finding  has  been  made  of  the  need 
for  such  change. 

Clause  (2J  of  section  3  would  amend  sec- 
tion 4107  by  adding  new  subsections  (h)  and 
(1),  as  follows: 

Paragraph  (1)  of  new  subsection  (h): 
Would  authorize  the  Administrator,  upon  a 
determination  that  it  is  necessary  in  order 
to  recruit  or  retain  categories  of  title  38 
health-care  personnel— physicians,  dentists, 
podiatrists,  optometrists,  nurses,  physician 
assistants,  or  expanded-function  dental  aux- 
iliaries—or of  other  VA  employees  in 
DM4ES— appointed  under  the  civil  service 
authorities  in  tiUe  5.  United  States  Code- 
providing  direct  patient  care  services  or 
services  incident  to  direct  care  services,  to 
permit  the  use  by  such  health-care  person- 
nel, on  a  nationwide,  local,  or  other  geo- 
graphic basis,  of  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  such  as  were  described  in 
regulations  (Part  620.  "Alternative  Work 
Schedules  Experiments",  of  title  5.  Code  of 
Federal  Regulations)  and  guidelines  (Book 
620.  "Alternative  Work  Schedules",  of  FPM 
Supplement  990-2).  Issued  on  November  30, 
1979,  and  September  30.  1980.  reqwcUvely. 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  In  order  to  carry  out  titles  I— 
Flexible  Scheduling  of  Work  Hours— and 
n— 4-Day  Week  and  Other  Comprened 
Work  Schedules— of  the  Federal  Employees 
Flexlbile  and  Compressed  Work  Schedules 
Act  of  1978,  Public  Law  9&-390.  The  Com- 
mittee Intends  that  In  the  event  that  the  au- 
thorities provided  In  Publk  Iaw  95-390  are 
extended  or  there  Is  other  legislative  action 
In  this  area  and  OPM  teues  further  regula- 
tions or  guidelines,  or  both,  which  provide 
greater  flexibility  or  ranges  of  options,  the 
Administrator  will  not  be  precluded  by  the 
authority  in  this  new  subsection  from  utilis- 
ing the  broader  authority  In  such  regula- 
tions or  guidelines,  or  both.  Similarly,  the 
Administrator  would  not  be  precluded  from 
using  the  authority  in  this  new  subsection 
in  the  event  that  there  is  subsequent  legisla- 
tion and  OPM  regulations/guidelines  that 
are  narrower  than  the  prior  regulations/ 
guidelines. 

Paragraph  (21  of  new  subsection  (ht: 
Would  require  the  Administrator,  not  later 
than  180  days  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Committee  bill,  to  prescribe 
regiilatlons— to  the  maximum  extent  feasi- 
ble consistent  with  the  regulations  and 
guidelines  Issued  under  the  1978  Act— to 
carry  out  the  authority  proposed  to  be  pro- 
vided in  paragraph  (1)  of  this  new  subsec- 
tion. 

Paragraph  (3)  of  new  tubseetion  (ht: 
Would  provide  the  Administrator's  author- 
ity to  establish  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  pursuant  to  this  subsection 
would  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1987. 

Paragraph  (4t  of  new  subsection  (ht: 
Would  require  the  Administrator,  not  later 
than  4  years  after  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill,  to  report  to  the  Congress 
on  the  results  of  the  use  by  the  VA  of  flexi- 
ble aiul  compressed  work  schedules  author- 
ized pursuant  to  this  subsection  and  other- 
wise, including  an  evaluation  of  the  effects 
of  the  use  of  such  schedules  on  the  recruit- 
ment and  retention  of  health-care  personnel 
using  them,  together  with  recommendations 
for  administrative  or  legislative  action,  or 
both,  baaed  on  the  VA's  use  of  and  need  for 
such  schedules. 


New  subsection  (it:  Would  authorize  the 
Administrator,  when  necessary  to  recruit  or 
retain  registered  nurses  in  DM^cS.  to  allow 
nurses  at  individual  VA  facilities,  subject  to 
certain  specified  limlUtlons  relating  to  rates 
of  pay  and  computations  of  leave,  to  work 
two  regularly-scheduled  12-hour  tours  of 
duty  during  a  weekend  and  have  such  serv- 
ice be  considered  a  full  40-hour  workweek. 

Paragraph  (It  of  new  subsection  (it; 
Would  authorize  the  Administrator,  when 
necessary  to  obtaid  or  retain  at  any  VA 
health-care  facility  the  services  of  regis- 
tered nurses  appointed  in  IMStS  under 
chapter  73  of  title  38.  to  provide,  pursuant 
to  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Administra- 
tor, that  nurses  employed  at  that  facility 
who  work  two  regularly-scheduled  13-hour 
tours  of  duty  within  a  weekend— the  period 
commencing  at  midnight  Friday  and  ending 
at  midnight  Sunday— shall  be  considered  for 
all  purposes,  except  for  computing  full-time 
equivalent  employees  for  employment  ceil- 
ing purposes  and  for  certain  overtime  pay 
purposes,  to  have  worked  a  full  40-hour 
woricweek. 

Subparxigraph  (At  of  paragraph  (2t  of  new 
subsection  (it:  Would  provide  that  a  nurse 
who  works  two  regularly  scheduled  12-hour 
tours  of  duty  during  a  weekend  and  who  is 
considered  pursuant  to  this  new  subsection 
to  have  worked  a  full  40-hour  workweek 
shall  be  entitled  to  basic  and  additional  pay 
and  aimual  and  sick  leave  as  prescribed  in 
the  subsequent  subparagraphs  of  this  para- 
graph. 

Subparagraph  (Bt  of  paragraph  (21  of  new 
subsection  fit:  Would  provide  that  such 
nurse's  hourly  rate  of  basic  pay  for  service 
during  a  regularly-scheduled  12-hour  tour  of 
duty  on  a  weekend  shall  be  determined  by 
dividing  the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay 
by  1,248  (which  yields  a  salary  rate  one  and 
two-thirds  (the  relationship  that  40  is  to  24) 
the  rate  that  such  nune  would  receive  for 
work  on  a  regular  40-hour  week  schedule): 
and  would  provide  that  the  hourly  rate  for 
service  at  times  other  than  during  such  a 
regularly-scheduled  12-hour  tour  of  duty  on 
a  weekend  shall  t>e  determined  by  dividing 
the  nurse's  annual  rate  of  basic  pay  by 
2,080— the  number  of  hours  worked  over 
fifty-two  40-hour  week— (which  yields  the 
standard  hourly  rate  for  a  40-hour  week). 
Thus,  a  nurse  who  is  employed  by  the  VA  at 
step  one  of  the  full  grade  at  a  salary  of 
$19,477  at  present  would  be  paid  $9.36  an 
hour  for  each  hour  worked  during  a  regular 
40-hour  week  and  $15.61  for  each  hour 
woriced  during  a  regtilarly-scheduled  tour  of 
duty  on  a  weekend  under  this  new  subsec- 
tion. 

SubparoiTrap/i  (C)  of  paragraph  (2t  of  new 
subsection  (it:  Would  provide  that,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  subparagraph 
(C),  a  nurse  who  works  two  regularly  sched- 
uled 12-hour  tours  of  duty  during  a  weekend 
and  who  is  considered  pursuant  to  this  new 
subsection  to  have  worked  a  full  40-hour 
workweek  would  not  be  entitled  to  addition- 
al pay  for  work  outside  of  a  regular  workday 
or  workweek,  for  any  period  included  in 
either  of  such  nurse's  regularly-scheduled 
12-hour  tours  of  weekend  duty.  Such  a 
nurse  would  be  entitled  to  additional  pay 
under  subsection  (eK5)  of  present  section 
4107,  relating  to  pay  for  overtime  service, 
for  any  period  of  service  beyond  the  two 
regularly-scheduled  12-hour  tours  of  week- 
end duty  when  (1)  the  total  officially  or- 
dered or  approved  service  during  the  nurse's 
administrative  workweek  (the  period  from 
Sunday  to  Saturday)  is  in  excess  of  40  hours 
(for  a  nurse  having  worked  two  regularly- 
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scheduled  12-hour  tours  of  duty  on  a  week- 
end who  then  worked  regular  8-hour  tours 
of  duty  on  four  or  more  days  during  the  re- 
mainder of  the  week,  overtime  pay  would  be 
paid  beginning  after  4  hours  of  work  on  the 
fourth  such  8-hour  day),  (2)  is  in  excess  of  8 
hours  on  a  day  other  than  a  Saturday  or  a 
Sunday,  or  (3)  is  in  excess  of  24  hours 
within  the  weekend  period  during  which  the 
two  regular>y-8Cheduled  12-hour  hours  of 
duty  are  worked. 

SubparoffrajOi  (D)  of  paragraph  <2)  of  nevi 
Mubtection  <i>:  Would  provide  that  a  nurse 
who  is  absent  on  approved  sick  leave  or 
annual  leave  during  a  regularly-scheduled 
12-hour  tour  of  duty  on  a  weekend  shall  be 
charged  for  such  leave  at  a  rate  of  5  hours 
of  leave  for  3  hours  of  absence.  Thus,  a 
nurse  absent  on  approved  sick  leave  or 
annual  leave  for  all  of  a  regularly-scheduled 
12-hour  tour  of  duty  on  a  weekend  would  be 
charged  for  20  hours  of  leave. 

5ecfton  3—Co»t  EInactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  3  is  estimated  to  entail  costs 
of  less  than  $500,000  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
Section  4— Contract  care 

Would  amend  clause  (C)  of  parAgraph  (4) 
of  present  section  601  of  title  38.  which  de- 
fines "Veterans'  Administration  facilities" 
to  include,  under  the  circumstances  de- 
scribed in  such  clause  (C),  private  facilities 
and.  thus,  in  conjunction  with  certain  other 
provisions  of  such  chapter  17,  provides  au- 
thority for  the  furnishing  of  contract  hospi- 
tal care  and  medical  services  (so-called  "fee" 
care  or  "fee-basis"  care)  under  those  same 
circumstances. 

Clause  (IJ  of  section  4  would  amend 
present  section  601(4 KCHiv).  relating  to  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  provide  hospi- 
tal care  on  a  fee  basis  to  women  veterans,  to 
expand  that  authority  so  as  to  allow  the  Ad- 
mlnixtrmtor  to  provide,  on  a  fee  basis,  such 
outpatient  medical  services  as  (by  virtue  of 
the  reference  to  "Veterans'  Administration 
facilities"  in  section  612(fKlKA))  are  needed 
pre-  or  post-hospltalization  or  that  will  obvi- 
ate the  need  for  hospital  admission  or  post- 
hospltalization  (by  virtue  of  such  reference 
in  section  612(fKlKB))  for  nonservice-con- 
nected,  gender-related  disabilities  of  a 
woman  veteran  which  the  VA  is  not  able 
itself  to  treat. 

Claute  (2)  of  section  4  would  amend 
present  section  601(4XCKv),  reUting  to  the 
Administrator's  authority  to  provde  fee- 
basis  hospital  care  and  medical  services  in 
certain  noncontiguous  "States"  (defined  in 
present  section  101(20)  to  include  United 
States  Territories  and  possessions  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico),  to  extend 
for  1  year— from  September  30.  1982,  unitl 
September  30.  1983.— the  VA's  contract  au- 
thority, in  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  and  other  Terri- 
tories and  poMesalons  of  the  United  States 
to  provide  for  non-aervice-connected  disabil- 
iUec,  hoapital  care  and  such  medical-care 
services  as  will  obviate  the  need  for  hospital 
admission. 

Section  4— Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  4  is  estimated  to  entail  costs 
of  $10.6  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

Secfton  S-CHAMPVA  eUaibUity 
reacifuisition 
Would  amend  present  section  613  of  title 
38.  relating  to  eUgibility  for  medical  care 
through  the  CHAMPVA  program  for  the 
survivors  and  dependents  of  certain  severe!" 
disabled  service-connected  disabled  veter- 
ans, to  provide  for  a  reinsUtement  of 
CHAMPVA  eUglbUity  if  an  individual,  after 
losing  CHAMPVA  ellgibUity  by  virtue  of  be- 


coming eligible  for  hospital  insurance  bene- 
fits uiider  part  A  of  Medicare,  exhausts 
some  or  all  such  Medicare  eligibility.  Under 
current  law,  present  section  613(b)  of  title 
38,  CHAMPUS  benefits  (described  below) 
are  prcmded  on  the  same  or  similar  basis  as 
CHAMPVA  benefits  (health-care  benefits  In 
private  facilities  for  retired  members  and 
dependents  of  active-duty  and  retired  mem- 
bers of  the  Armed  Forces).  Consequently, 
the  second  sentence  of  section  1086(e)  of 
title  lOi  United  States  Code,  which  provides 
for  thei,  termination  of  eligibility  for  CHAM- 
PUS  benefits  when  a  CHAMPUS  benefici- 
ary becomes  eligible  for  the  Medicare  bene- 
fit applies  to  (HIAMPVA  beneficiaries. 

Clau$e  <1>  of  section  S  would  amend 
present  section  613(b)  to  add  a  cross-refer- 
ence to  new  subsection  (d)  as  proposed  to  be 
added  by  clause  (2)  of  this  section  of  the 
Committee  bill. 

Claute  (2)  of  section  5  would  amend 
present  section  613(b)  to  add  a  new  subsec- 
tion (d).  as  follows: 

New  subsection  (dJ:  Would  provide  that, 
notwltjkstanding  the  second  sentence  of  sec- 
tion iaB6(c)  of  title  10  (discussed  above)  or 
any  otBer  provision  of  law,  any  person  eligi- 
ble toi  CHAMPVA  benefits— a  spouse  or 
child  at  veteran  who  has  a  100-percent  per- 
manent service-connected  disability  or  the 
survivii^g  spouse  or  child  of  a  veteran  who 
at  the  time  of  death,  had  such  a  100-percent 
disabiltty  or  who  died  as  the  result  of  a  serv- 
ice-connected disability— shall,  after  losing 
eligibility  for  CHAMPVA  benefits  by  virtue 
of  becoming  eligible  for  hospital  insurance 
benefits  under  part  A  of  Medicare,  regain 
CHAMWa  ellgibUity  after  exhausting  any 
Medicare  benefits  and  shall  not.  thereafter, 
lose  eligibility  for  CHAMPVA  benefits  by 
becoming  again  eligible  for  Medicare  bene- 
fits.     I 

Sectwn  S—CosL  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions (H  section  5  is  estimated  to  entail  costs 
of  $1  n^Uion  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

'  Section  6— Report  extension 

Wouil  amend  subsection  (f)  of  present 
section  e20A  of  title  38.  reUting  to  the 
report  of  the  Administrator  on  the  pilot 
prograan  for  the  treatment  and  rehabiliU- 
tion  ftfr  alcohol  or  drug  dependence  or 
abuse  disabilities  being  conducted  under 
that  soction.  to  extend  the  due  date  of  the 
report  1  year— from  March  31.  1983.  to 
March  31,  1984— and  to  extend  the  end  date 
of  the  period  of  operations  under  the  pUot 
prograsi  to  be  covered  in  the  report— from 
Septerttber  30.  1982,  to  September  30.  1983. 

Sectibn  6— Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions dr  section  6  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
costs. 

Sjection  7— Technical  amendment 

Would  amend  present  section  643  of  title 
38.  relgting  to  payments  to  State  veterans' 
homes  lor  care  provided  to  eligible  veterans, 
to  strike  an  anachronistic  reference  to  serv- 
ice dufng  a  period  of  war  as  an  eUgibility 
factor  (or  such  payments  and  thereby  con- 
form this  section  to  section  641.  which  sets 
forth  the  criteria  for  payments  by  the  VA  to 
State  veterans'  homes.  This  is  purely  a  tech- 
nical amendment  since  the  VA  does  not  now 
aacrib«  any  limiting  significance  to  the 
words  to  be  stricken. 

Section  7— Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions (|f  section  7  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
costs.  I 

Section  8— State  veterans  home  grants 

Would  amend  present  section  S033(a)  of 

title  31,  relating  to  the  authorization  of  ap- 

proprigtions  for  the  making  of  grants  to 

States  for  the  construction  of  State  veter- 
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ans'  home  facilities  to  furnish  domiciliary  or 
nursing  home  care  to  veterans  or  to  expand, 
remodel,  or  alter  existing  buildings  for  fur- 
nishing domiciliary,  nursing  home,  or  hospi- 
Ul  care  t9  veterans  in  SUte  homes,  to 
extend  for  4  fiscal  years— through  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1986— the  cur- 
rent authoHzatlon  of  appropriations  (at  a 
level  of  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary"). 

Section  S-Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  8  is  estimated  to  entail  costs 
of  $200,000  {In  fiscal  year  1983. 

Section  9-^-Bledical  information  exchange 
with  State  homes 

Would  aiiend  present  section  S054(b)  of 
title  38,  reUting  to  the  Administrator's  au- 
thority to  I  lake  available  for  use  by  non-VA 
medical  fasUities,  particularly  those  near 
VA  facUiticB  in  remote  areas,  VA  education- 
al facilities  and  programs  and  the  VA  elec- 
tronic communications  capability  linking 
such  VA  fajcUities  to  major  medical  centers 
and  to  change  a  fee  for  services,  to  include 
an  express  reference  to  State  veterans 
homes  as  part  of  the  surrounding  medical 
conununity  eligible  to  participate  in  such 
medical  information  programs. 

Section  ^-Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  9  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
significant  ^ts. 

Sectioit  10— Regulations  for  special 
ipersonnel  authorities 

Would  reiquire  the  Administrator,  within 
90  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Committee  bill,  to  publish  in  the  Feder- 
al Register,  for  a  60-day  public  review  and 
comment  period,  proposed  regulations  for 
the  implementation  of  the  authorities  in 
section  41D7(e)(10)  (as  proposed  to  be 
amended  tii  part  by  section  3  of  the  Com- 
mittee bill  I  to  increase  rates  of  additional 
pay  and  (at  proposed  to  be  provided  in  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  Committee  bill)  to  extend  the 
period  within  which  additional  pay  Is  paid 
and  the  authority  in  present  section  4107(g) 
to  increase)  rates  of  basic  pay  for  certain 
health-carei  personnel.  The  Administrator 
would  be  required  to  publish  final  regula- 
tions withih  210  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment. [The  authorities  in  sections 
4107(eX10)  and  4107(g)  were  enacted  on 
August  26,  1980,  and  the  VA  has  not  yet 
issued  regDiations  to  implement  these  new 
authorities 

Section  /  J— Cost  Enactment  of  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10  is  estimated  to  entail  no 
significant  costs. 

Settion  11— Effective  dates 

Would  pr  Dvide  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  change  i  in  eUgibUity  for  the  CHAMPVA 
program  inl  section  S  of  the  Committee  bill, 
which  would  be  made  effective  on  October 
1,  1982.  the  provisions  of  the  Committee  bill 
would  becdme  effective  on  the  date  of  its 
enactment.] 

TABUIATIDN  OP  VOTES  CAST  III  COMM ITTIX 

In  compliance  with  paragraph  7  of  rule 
XXVI  of  tl  le  Standing  Rules  of  tl^e  Senate, 
the  foUowl)  kg  is  a  tabulation  of  votes  cast  in 
person  or  >roxy  by  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  at  an  April  28. 
1982.  meeti  ig  to  consider  S.  2385. 

The  CoRSnittee  agreed  to  report  S.  2385. 
with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, and  a  title  amendment,  favorably  to 
the  Senate  Iby  a  12-0  vote,  as  foUows: 

Yeas— 12:  Alan  Simpson,  Strom  Thur- 
mond, Roliert  Stafford.  Bob  Hasten,  Jere- 
miah Denton,  Frank  Murkowski,  Arlen 
Specter,  Al  ui  Cranston,  Jennings  Randolph, 
Spark  Mktsunaga.  Dennis  DeConcini. 
George  Mil  cheU. 
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Nays-O. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  Join  with  the  committee 
chairman,  my  good  friend  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  Simpson)  in  urging  the 
Senate  to  support  S.  2385,  the  pro- 
posed Veterans'  Administration 
Health-Care  Progranis  Improvement 
and  Extension  Act  of  1982.  The  basic 
purpose  of  this  measure  is  to  improve 
various  aspects  of  the  VA's  health-care 
programs,  primarily  by  enhancing  the 
agency's  ability  to  recruit  and  retain 
nurses  and  other  health-care  person- 
nel. The  bill  is  also  designed  to  im- 
prove access  to  health  care  through 
the  VA  for  certain  veterans  and  other 
persons  eligible  for  that  care  and 
extend  two  otherwise  expiring  au- 
thorities. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  pleased  to  note 
that  the  major  substantive  provisions 
of  S.  2385  that  I  wiU  highlight  in  these 
remarks  are  largely  derived  from  S. 
2389,  legislation  that  I  introduced  on 
April  15.  1982. 1  am  very  gratified  that 
the  conmiittee  voted  to  support  the 
various  provisions  from  S.  2389,  and  I 
am  extremely  grateful  to  the  commit- 
tee chairman  (Mr.  Simpson)  for  his 
consideration  and  cooperation  as  we 
developed  the  legislation  that  we  bring 
before  the  Senate  today. 

IfUKSI  AHO  OTHZR  RKALTH-CASK  PERSOimZL 

Mr.  President,  S.  2385  as  it  comes 
before  the  Senate  has  a  number  of 
provisions  that  would,  if  enacted, 
enable  the  VA  to  improve  its  ability  to 
attract  and  retain  health-care  person- 
nel, most  particularly,  nurses. 

The  record  made  by  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Committee  at  the  committee's 
April  21,  hearing  and  through  follow- 
up  questions  and  submissions  is  clear 
There  is  a  serious  shortage  of  regis- 
tered nurses  across  the  country  and 
the  VA,  the  largest  single  employer  of 
regi8tere<!  nurses  in  the  United  States, 
is  often  at  a  significant  competitive 
disadvantage  in  the  RN  Job  market- 
place. As  a  result,  the  inuMCt  of  the 
nurse  shortage  on  this  agency  Is  quite 
heavy  and  is  the  cause  of  serious  con- 
cern. At  the  time  of  the  committee's 
^rU  21.  hearing.  938  VA  health-care 
beds  had  been  closed  as  a  direct  result 
of  the  nurse  shortage.  The  VA  report- 
ed that  a  minimum  of  430  RN's  would 
be  needed  to  reopen  those  beds;  sys- 
temwide.  the  agency  indicated  that 
there  were  over  1.200  RN  vacancies. 

Mr.  President,  provisions  in  S.  2385 
as  reported  would  help  address  the 
VA's  nurse  shortage  problem  in  two 
general  areas— first,  by  Improvements 
to  the  VA's  health  professional  schol- 
arship program,  a  program  established 
in  1980  by  Public  Law  96-330,  so  as  to 
make  that  program  more  effective  and 
more  directly  analogous  to  education- 
assistance  programs  offered  by  com- 
peting, non-VA  health-care  facilities: 
and.  second,  by  providing  new  flexibll- 
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ity  to  the  agency  in  the  areas  of  pay 
and  scheduling  for  nurses  and  other 
health-care  personnel,  again  so  as  to 
enable  the  VA  to  be  more  (»mpetitive 
with  non-VA  health-care  facilities  on  a 
local  or  other  geographic  bads. 

With  reference  to  the  health  profes- 
sional scholarship  program— a  pro- 
gram available  for  use  by  the  VA  for 
both  physicians  and  nurses  but  uti- 
lized thus  far  only  for  nurses— provi- 
sions in  the  bill  would  enable  the  VA 
to  permit  VA  employees  to  participate 
in  the  program  as  part-time  students 
while  continuing  to  work  for  the 
agency.  This  would  allow  the  program 
to  be  used  by  RN's  currently  employed 
in  the  VA  who  are  desirous  of  pursu- 
ing part-time  training  for  a  baccalau- 
reate or  advanced  degree  or  by  other 
health-care  personnel,  such  as  licensed 
practical  or  vocational  nurses,  who  are 
interested  in  pursuing  part-time  train- 
ing to  become  RN's.  Such  current  em- 
ployees would  thus  be  made  eligible 
for  financial  assistance  from  the  VA 
while  pursuing  such  part-time  tndning 
and  would,  at  the  completion  of  their 
training,  he  obligated  to  remain  with 
the  VA  for  further  specified  periods. 
Part-time  training  with  such  VA  as- 
sistance would  have  to  be  at  least  half- 
time  training  and  would  be  limited  to 
4  years  with  the  possibility  of  an  ex- 
tension for  another  2  years. 

The  legislation  would  also  clarify 
that,  with  reference  to  the  stipend 
paid  to  a  scholarship  program  partici- 
pant, the  Administrator  has  discre- 
tionary authority  to  pay  a  stipend  in 
any  amount,  including  a  nominal 
amount,  up  to  the  maximum  set  by 
law.  By  using  this  flexlbiUty.  the  VA 
could,  in  appropriate  situations,  such 
as  when  a  participant  continues  to 
work  on  a  full-time  basis  and  takes  a 
limited  course  load,  pay  only  a  nomi- 
nal stipend  amount  in  addition  to 
paying  the  tuition  and.  in  that  way. 
provide  scholarship  assistance  limited 
essentially  to  tuition  reimbursement,  a 
benefit  that  is  frequently  available 
from  competing,  private  sector  health- 
care institutions. 

Finally,  the  bill  would  provide  that 
fluids  appropriated  for  making  pay- 
ments to  scholarship  program  partici- 
pants would  remain  available  imtil  ex- 
pended, thereby  enabling  the  VA  to 
enter  into  multi-year-scholarship  com- 
mitments with  participants  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Collectively,  these  changes  should 
make  the  scholarship  program  more 
attractive  to  prospective  applicants 
and  thus  more  useful  to  the  VA  in 
meeting  competition  for  nurses. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  area  of  pay  and 
scheduling  flexibility,  provisions  in  S. 
2385  as  reported  would: 

First,  authorize  the  VA  to  pay  the 
currently  authorised  "Sunday-pay" 
for  nurses— at  a  rate  125  percent  of 
base  pay— for  some  or  all  of  a  shift 
that  occurs  on  Saturday,  thereby  ena- 


bling the  agency  to  be  more  competi- 
tive with  non-VA  health-care  facilities 
that  offer  additional  pay  to  nurses  for 
the  entire  weekend. 

Second,  authorize  the  VA  to  use 
flexitime  or  compressed  work  sched- 
ules, as  described  in  regulations  and 
guidelines  that  were  issued  under  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978, 
Public  Law  95-390,  for  nurses  and 
other  direct  health-care  personneL 

Third,  authorize  the  VA  to  establish 
so-called  Baylor  Plan  schedules  under 
which  nurses  would  work  two  regtilar- 
ly  scheduled  12-hour8  tours  of  duty 
during  a  weekend  and  have  such  serv- 
ice considered,  for  purposes  of  pay  and 
benefits,  the  same  as  a  40-hour  work- 
week. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  the 
exercise  of  each  of  these  new  authori- 
ties is  discretionary  with  the  Adminis- 
trator. None  would  be  required  to  be 
exercised.  And  in  fact,  they  could  only 
be  utilized  when  determined  necessary 
to  improve  the  agency's  ability  to  re- 
cruit or  retain  needed  personnel. 
Thus,  even  though  the  VA  is  experi- 
encing serious  niu'sing  shortages,  it 
seems  likely  that  not  all  of  these  au- 
thorities would  immediately  be  widely 
used— although  that  would  t>e  up  to 
the  Administrator  depending  on  the 
circumstances  that  arise. 

However,  in  considering  these  provi- 
sions, it  is  very  important  to  keep  in 
mind  that  private  sector  health-care 
facilities  are  able  to  respond  on  short 
notice  to  recruitment  and  retention 
problems  arising  from  the  nationwide 
nurse  shortage  whereas  the  VA  can  re- 
spond only  as  authorized  by  law.  Thus, 
when  and  as  private  faculties  provide 
increased,  attractive  Incentives,  the 
VA  can  be  left  at  a  serious,  prolonged 
disadvantage  if  it  lacks  the  flexibUlty 
to  make  a  prompt  competitive  re- 
sponse. It  is,  therefore,  far  better,  as 
the  committee  bill  proposes,  to  give 
the  agency  tools  now  that  can  be  used 
at  some  later  time  when  needed  rather 
than  defer  consideration  of  legislation 
until  such  time  as  there  is  widespread, 
immediate  need— at  which  point  the 
delays  inherent  in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess would  preclude  a  timely  response. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  the  pro- 
visions I  have  Just  outlined  relating  to 
new  pay  and  work-scheduling  authori- 
ties, there  are  two  provisions  in  S.  2385 
as  reported  relating  to  certain  pay 
modification  authorities  first  provided 
in  1980  in  PubUc  Law  98-330.  Under 
provisions  enacted  in  that  law,  the  Ad- 
ministrator has  the  authority,  when 
necessary  to  recruit  or  retain  health- 
care personnel,  to  modify  statutory 
rates  of  additional  pay— such  as  for 
overtime  work  or  work  on  a  Sunday  or 
holiday— for  nurses  on  a  facility-by-fa- 
cility basis  and  to  mcxiif  y  rates  of  basic 
pay  for  nurses  and  other  VA  direct 
health-care  personnel  on  a  local,  re- 
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glonal.  or  nationwide  basis.  Provisions 
in  8.  2385  would  expend  the  first  au- 
thority—the additional-pay  authority 
for  nurses— so  as  to  permit  modifica- 
tions to  be  made  on  an  other  than 
local  basis  and,  as  to  both  authorities, 
would  require  the  Administrator, 
within  90  days  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  to  develop  and  pub- 
lish—for public  review  and  comment- 
proposed  regulations  to  implement 
those  authorities  and.  within  210  days 
after  the  date  of  enactment,  to  publish 
final  regulations.  The  committee  has 
recommended  this  latter  requirement 
in  order  to  promote  full  and  effective 
use  of  the  two  authorities  which,  in 
turn,  should  enhance  the  agency's 
ability  to  compete  with  private  sector 
health-care  facilities. 

luaniuTT  ummtxiiTs 

Mr.  President,  as  I  noted  earlier.  S. 
2385  as  reported  contains  two  provi- 
sions intended  to  improve  access  to 
health  care  through  the  VA  for  cer- 
tain veterans  and  certain  other  per- 
sons eligible  for  care  through  the  VA. 

First,  the  committee  bill  would  au- 
thorize the  Administrator  to  provide 
certain  outpatient  care— pre-  or  post- 
hospitalization  care  and  care  necessary 
to  obviate  the  need  for  hospitaliza- 
tion—on  a  fee-for-servlce  basis  for  a 
non-service-connected,  gender-related 
disability  of  a  woman  veteran  when 
the  VA  is  unable  to  provide  appropri- 
ate care  for  that  disability.  Ciirrently, 
the  VA  is  generally  not  equipped  to 
provide  gynecological  and  other  serv- 
ices that  only  women  require.  Thus, 
this  new  authority  is  designed  to 
insure  that,  in  those  cases  in  which  a 
woman  veteran  is  otherwise  eligible 
for  VA  ambulatory  care  but  cannot  re- 
ceive the  care  because  the  VA  is 
unable  to  treat  her  gender-specific 
condition,  the  VA  will  be  able  to  fur- 
nish care  through  a  contract  or  fee  ar- 
rangement with  another  provider.  The 
committee  report  stresses  with  respect 
to  this  provision  that: 

The  Committee  bill  does  not  amend  the 
basic  elislbility  proviaons  for  VA  health  care 
in  sections  610  and  612  of  title  38.  In  this 
regard,  the  Committee  is  aware  of  the  pend- 
ing UtlgaUon  In  the  case  of  Kirkhuff  v. 
Nimmo  (originally  Kirkhuff  v.  Cleland),  de- 
cided by  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  now  on 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Ap- 
peals for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
In  that  case  a  female  veteran  Is  challenging 
a  VA  regulation  (39  CFR  17.48(e))  barring 
VA  hoq)ital  benefits  for  routine  pregnancy 
and  childbirth.  The  Committee,  by  Includ- 
ing tills  provision  in  the  Committee  bill, 
does  not  intend  to  express  any  view  on  the 
validity  of  the  regulation  In  question. 

Second,  the  committee  bill  would 
provide  that,  in  the  case  of  a 
CHAMPVA  beneficiary— the  spouse  or 
child  of  a  veteran  with  a  total,  perma- 
nent service-connected  disability  or 
the  surviving  spouse  or  child  of  a  vet- 
eran who  dies  from  a  service-connect- 
ed disability  or  who.  at  the  time  of 


a  spoi 
prevloi 
under 


death,  had  a  total,  permanent  service- 
conne<  ted  disability— who.  after  losing 
COAUPVA  eligibility  because  of  be- 
comiiM  eligible  for  hospital  insurance 
benefi^  under  medicare,  exhaust  any 
of  his  pr  her  medicare  benefits,  he  or 
she  would  again  become  eligible  for 
CHAMPVA  benefits  and  would  not 
thereafter  lose  CHAMPVA  eligibility 
by  virtue  of  regaining  medicare  eligi- 
bility. JAs  a  result  of  this  change,  such 
surviving  spouse,  or  child 
y  eligible  for  medical  care 
'HAMPVA  would  no  longer  be 
confroiited  with  the  present  inequita- 
ble situation  in  which  he  or  she  has  no 
Fedenp  health-care  coverage. 

[NC  KXraURO  AUTRORinZS  AKD  OTHER 
FROVI8IONS 

Mr.  |>resident,  S.  2385  also  includes 
provisions  to  extend  expiring  authori- 
ties or  otherwise  provide  time  exten- 
sions. These  provisions  would: 

First,  extend  by  4  years— through 
fiscal  year  1986— the  authorization  of 
approia-iations  for  the  VA  program  of 
matchkig  grants  to  States  to  con- 
struct, expand,  remodel,  or  alter  State 
veterans'  home  health-care  facilities. 

Seco^id.  extend  for  1  year— until  Sep- 
tembei^  30.  1983— the  VA's  authority  to 
providt,  on  a  contract  basis  in  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  and  other  ter- 
ritories of  the  United  States,  hospital 
care  fcjr  non-service-connected  disabil- 
ities aQd  outpatient  treatment  to  obvi- 
ate th^  need  for  hospitalization  for 
such  disabilities. 

Third,  extend  by  1  year— until 
March  131, 1984— the  date  by  which  the 
Adminktrator  must  report  to  the 
Committees  on  Veterans'  Affairs  of 
the  Sefuite  and  House  of  Representa- 
tives o^  the  first  3  years'  results  of  the 
pilot  program  of  treatment  and  reha- 
bilitatipn  for  alcohol  or  drug  depend- 
ence o^  abuse  disabilities  authorized 
by  section  620A  as  added  by  Public 
Law  96|-22. 

COHCLOaiOH 

Mr.  ]  ^resident,  as  always  it  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  the 
chainn  m  and  all  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  developing  this  legislation. 
The  bill  as  it  comes  before  the  Senate 
today  Is  the  result  of  true  bipartisan 
effort,  a  goal  that  we  on  the  Veterans' 
Affairs  Conunlttee  always  strive  to 
reach.  I  also  want  to  thanlc  the  com- 
mittee staff  members  who  worked  so 
hard  an  this  legislation:  Tom  Harvey, 
Julie  Susman.  Koreen  Kelleher,  and 
Dick  4ddle8on.  on  the  majority  staff, 
conunlttee  editorial  director,  Harold 
Carter  iand  James  MacRae  who  so  ably 
provide  editorial  support  to  the  com- 
mittee<  and.  on  the  minority  staff.  Bill 
Brew,  lEd  Scott.  Katy  Burdick.  Jon 
Steinb^g.  Charlotte  Hughes,  and 
Ingrid  Post. 

Mr.  President.  S.  2385  as  it  comes 
before  the  Senate  today  contains  a 
niunber  of  provisions  that,  if  enacted, 
will  SKiiiflcantly  improve  the  VA's 
abilityrto  fulfill  its  health-care  mis- 
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sion.  It  hab  the  unanimous  support  of 
the  members  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee  and  is  supported  by  the 
veterans'  organizations  and  the  Na- 
tional Onwilzatlon  of  VA  Nurses— 
NOVA— at  d  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
give  it  thep-  full  support. 

The  PFSaSIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
the  third  ijeading  of  the  bill. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thlr4  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time] 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  tq  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6350.  a  Holise  companion  bill  that  is  at 
the  desk.   I 

The  PRJESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  belsUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (HJl.  63S0)  to  amend  title  38, 
United  SUtte  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  that 
Veterans'  Aoministratlon  nurses  who  work 
two  12-hour  regularly  scheduled  tours  of 
duty  over  a,  weekend  shall  be  considered  to 
have  worke^  a  full  basic  workweek,  and  for 
other  pu 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
immediately  to  the  consideration  of 
the  bill.     I 

S.    Mr.    President.    I 

ke  all  after  the  enacting 

R.  6350  and  to  substitute 

text  of  S.  2385.  as  amend- 
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Mr. 

move  to 
clause  of 
therefor  tl 
ed. 

The  P] 
question 
of  the  Sei 


SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
itor  from  Alaska. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  ia  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendmertt  and  the  third  readbig  of 
the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  land  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time] 

The  bUlwas  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  6350)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 

A  bill  to  ;  amend  title  38,  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  enl^ance  recruitment  and  retention 
of  nurses  and  other  health-care  personnel  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  to  improve 
the  Veterani'  Administration  health  profes- 
sional schcgarshlp  program  and'  certain 
other  aspects  of  Veterans'  Administration 
health-care  programs,  and  to  extend  certain 
expiring  Veterans'  Administration  health- 
care programs:  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  STliVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
663,  S.  2386.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object!  an.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STSVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  n  consider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  wa  \  passed. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXTENSION  OF  AVIATION 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  666.  H.R.  5930. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  biU  (H.R.  5930)  to  extend  the  aviaUon 
insurance  program  for  S  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 
tTP  amkhdhkht  no.  iost 
(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Independent  Safety 
Board  Act,  to  extend  the  aviation  war  risk 
insurance  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  in  behalf  of  the 
Senator   from    Kansas   (Mrs.    Kasse- 

BAUM). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Kassebauii  proposes  an 
unprinted  amendment  numbered  1037. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

strike  all  aflei  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following: 

That  the  last  sentence  of  section  303(bKl) 
of  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  (49  U.S.C.  1902(b)(1))  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  president  shall  ap- 
point individuals  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  upon  the  basis  of  technical  qualifica- 
tion, professional  standing,  and  demonstrat- 
ed knowledge  in  the  fields  of  accident  recon- 
struction, safety  engineering,  human  fac- 
tors, transportation  safety,  or  transporta- 
tion regulation." 

Sec.  2.  Section  306  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (48  U.S.C.  1905)  is 
amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)"  and  substituting 
"pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (b)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  CocKPn  Voice  Ricoukr.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law.  the 
Board  shall  withhold  from  public  disclosure 
cockpit  voice  recorder  recordings  and  tran- 
scriptions, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  oral  com- 
munications by  and  between  flight  crew 
members  and  ground  stations,  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  accidents  or  incidents  investigat- 
ed by  the  Board:  Provided.  That  portions  of 
a  transcription  of  such  oral  communications 
which  the  Board  deems  relevant  and  perti- 
nent to  the  accident  or  incident  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Board  at 
the  time  of  the  Board's  public  hearing,  and 
in  no  event  later  than  60  days  following  the 


accident  or  incidents:  And  provided  further. 
That  nottiing  in  this  section  shaU  restrict 
the  Board  at  any  time  from  referring  to 
cockpit  voice  recorder  Information  in 
making  safety  recommendations. 

Sec.  3.  Section  1312  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958.  as  amended  (49  U.8.C. 
1542),  is  amended  by  striking  "1983"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "1987". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  section 
408(b)(1)  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  (49  U.S.C.  1378(bXl))  is  amended  by: 

(1)  striking  "or"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (A); 

(2)  striking  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (B>  and  substituting  ":  or";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subiiaragraph: 

"(C)  unless  the  Board  imposes  such  stand- 
ard labor  protective  provisions  as  the  Board 
required  for  such  transactions  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
of  1978;  Provided  That  this  subparagraph 
shall  not  be  construed  to  preclude  agree- 
ment among  authorized  representatives  of 
persons  involved  in  the  transaction  concern- 
ing the  manner  in  wliich  such  labor  protec- 
tion provisions  will  be  Implemented  or  a  lim- 
itation on  or  extension  of  such  provisions.". 

(b)  Section  1601(aK3)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1551(aK3))  is  amended  by  striking 
paragraph  (3)  and  redesignating  paragraph 
(4).  and  all  cross  references  thereto,  as  para- 
graph (3). 

(c)  Section  1601(bKlMC)  of  such  Act  (49 
U.S.C.  1551  (bKlKO)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing "(relating  to  foreign  air  transportation)" 
and  by  striking  "Department  of  Justice" 
and  substituting  "Department  of  Transpor- 
tation". 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  Mr.  President 
this  amendment  serves  two  purposes 
First.  It  will  prevent  the  administra 
tive  chaos  that  would  occur  by  split 
ting  the  Jurisdictions  over  mergers,  ac 
quisitions.  and  route  transfers  between 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  (CAB) 
and  the  Department  of  Justice  (DOJ). 
Under  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  of 
1978.  the  DOJ  would  be  forced  to  es- 
tablish new  administrative  procedures 
to  review  domestic  mergers  while  the 
CAB  would  rule  on  mergers  involving 
foreign  route  authority.  However, 
most  of  those  interested  in  the  CAB 
simset  issues  believe  that  sections  408 
and  409  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
should  either  be  abolished  or  trans- 
ferred to  the  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation. This  amendment  will  preserve 
the  status  quo  until  this  broader  issue 
can  be  resolved. 

Second,  if  Jurisdiction  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  DOJ,  it  is  not  clear 
whether  that  agency  would  or  could 
impose  the  standard  Allegheny- 
Mohawk  merger  labor  protective  pro- 
visions which  have  traditionally  been 
employed  by  the  CAB  to  prevent  labor 
disruption  resulting  from  work  force 
consolidations.  The  Board's  labor  pro- 
tective provisions  have  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  consolidation  process. 
Until  the  Congress  had  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  fully  to  what  extent 
labor  protective  provisions  should  be 
required  after  CAB  sunset.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  Jurisdiction  remain  at  the 
Board  with  authority  to  impose  them. 


The  airline  industry  labor  force  has 
been  severely  affected  by  the  recession 
and  the  effects  of  the  PATCO  walkout 
and  subsequent  constraints  on  the 
system.  In  order  to  minimize  further 
disruption  to  the  worlif  orce  we  request 
that  the  CAB  continue  to  »n*p*«ff 
these  standard  labor  protective  provi- 
sions in  a  manner  consistent  with  its 
handling  of  section  408  transactions 
prior  to  the  enactment  of  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978.  The  subcom- 
mittee intends  to  hold  hearings  before 
the  end  of  this  legislative  session  to 
seek  a  permanent  resolution  of  these 
issues.* 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing 
to  the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1037)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bUl  (H.R.  5930).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  wtiich 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROGRAM 

VOTE  AT  a  P.M.  TOMORROW  ON  AMENDMENT  XH 
DISAGREEMENT  RBLATINC  TO  HONORARtlTMS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  might 
say  that  it  is  the  intention  of  the  lead- 
ership to  try  to  reach  a  couple  of  items 
in  the  morning  that  may  be  cleared  on 
both  sides  for  action,  and  then  to 
resume  debate  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  remaining  item  in  dis- 
agreement. A  rollcall  vote  will  occur 
on  that  item  at  2  o'clocli,  as  previously 
indicated. 

MOTOR  CARRIER  REGULATION 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  intention  to- 
morrow to  ask  the  Senate,  shortly 
after  we  convene,  to  turn  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  Order  No.  582. 
H.R.  3663,  an  act  to  amend  subtitle  IV 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  to  pro- 
vide for  more  effective  regulation  of 
motor  carriers  of  passengers.  That 
item  has  not  yet  been  cleared,  but 
there  is  that  item,  together  with  two 
or  three  other  items,  including  the 
Jobs  bill  and  perhaps  a  bill  dealing 
with  bankruptcy  reform. 
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It  had  been  hoped  that  we  could 
reach  the  military  construction  bill  to- 
morrow, but  I  think  we  cannot.  Some- 
time after  we  convene,  and  prior  to 
the  hour  of  noon,  we  will  resume 
debate  on  the  conference  report,  and 
recess  from  12  o'clock  until  2  o'clock, 
and  then  the  vote  will  occur  at  2 
o'clock  on  the  remaining  item  in  dis- 
aereement  on  the  conference  report 
on  the  supplemental  appropriations 
bin. 

OU>EK  POR  RSCBSS  UlfTIL  10:30  A.lf.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  completes 
its  business  today,  it  stand  in  recess 
until  the  hour  of  10:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROKR  FOR  RSCOGinnOIl  OP  CRRTAIM  SENATORS 
OH  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  following  Senators 
be  recognized  on  special  orders  for  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes  each  in  the  fol- 
lowing order  Senators  Foro  and 
Chucs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

PUtST  BUOGKT  RKSOLUTIOH  (S.  CON.  RXS.  93)  — 
CONnaiMCK  REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
say  for  the  advice  of  the  Senate  that  it 


is  my  I  nderstanding  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  proceed  to  the 
consid(  ration  of  the  budget  resolution 
confer  ince  report  tomorrow.  It  is  also 
my  uj  iderstanding  that  under  the 
House  rules,  according  to  the  arrange- 
ments that  have  been  made  with  the 
leaden  hip  there,  the  debate  on  that 
measuj  e  will  not  be  prolonged.  There 
is  a  p>ssibility  that  a  message  from 
the  Ho  use  on  that  matter  will  reach  us 
tomon  ow  afternoon. 

Assuning  that  we  finish  the  confer- 
ence p  iport  on  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal ap  >ropriation8  bill,  and  certainly 
we  wil  have  done  so  by  that  time,  it 
would  be  the  hope  of  the  leadership 
that  we  could  turn  to  the  budget  reso- 
lution [conference  report  immediately 
thereafter. 

That  would  require,  of  course,  the 
granting  of  a  unanimous  consent  to 
waive  4  portion  of  rules  related  to  the 
consideration  of  that  measure,  or  a 
under  the  provisions  of  the  act 
Ice  the  time. 

if  the  distinguished  minori- 
can  give  me  any  indication  of 
on  that  subject. 
lOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, efforts  are  being  made  on  this 
side  td  determine  whether  or  not  the 
3-day  nile  may  be  waived.  I  should 
think  he  chances  are  fairly  good. 

Mr. :  tAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
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Senators  should  be  on  notice  on  this 
side  of  the{  aisle  that  if  it  is  possible  to 
do  so,  an  iffort  will  be  made  to  pro- 
ceed to  ;he  consideration  of  the 
budget  res  >lution  conference  report  as 
soon  as  it  is  received  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

ORDER  POR  RECESS  FROM  12  NOON  UNTIL  3  P.M. 
j       ON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BA|:er.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  as  has  been  our 
practice  in  recent  weeks,  that  in  order 
to  accomn^odate  the  requirement  for 
caucuses  and  meetings  off  the  floor  in- 
volving S^iators  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  that  pit  12  noon  the  Senate  stand 
in  recess  until  the  hour  of  2  p.m.  on 
tomorrow.! 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object!  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECISSS  UNTIL  10:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  r^ess,  in  accordance  with  the 
previous  oMer. 

There  seing  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  a  >  5:10  p.m.,  recessed  until 
Tuesday, .  une  22. 1982.  at  10:30  a.m. 


June  21,  1982 
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The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washington,  D.C, 

June  17,  1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the   Honorable  Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday,  June  21, 1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


WASHOE  TRIBE  OF  NEVADA  AND 
CALIFORNIA  INDIANS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5081) 
to  declare  that  the  United  States 
holds  certain  lands  in  trust  for  the 
Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  and  Califor- 
nia and  to  transfer  certain  other  lands 
to  the  administration  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  Chaplain,  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Encourage  us  to  turn  to  You,  O 
Lord,  in  all  seasons  with  words  of 
praise  and  acts  of  service.  In  good 
times  and  in  bad,  may  we  daily  com- 
mune with  You,  seek  Your  presence, 
and  enjoy  fellowship  with  You.  May 
our  words  not  only  be  words  of  peti- 
tion, as  we  place  before  You  our  needs, 
but  may  we  ever  celebrate  Your  love 
to  us.  Your  gift  of  creation  and  new 
life.  Your  forgiveness,  and  Your  peace. 
For  aU  your  innumerable  blessings  to 
us  and  to  all  Your  people,  we  offer 
this,  our  thanksgiving.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
noimces  to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  nile  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  Is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
the  day  for  the  call  of  the  Consent 
Calendar.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


istered  in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  the  Wilderness  Act  governing 
areas  designated  by  that  Act  as  wilderness 
areas,  except  that  any  reference  in  such 
provisions  to  the  effective  date  of  the  Wil- 
derness Act  shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  refer- 
ence to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act  and. 
where  appropriate,  any  reference  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  be  deemed  to 
be  a  reference  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Inte- 
rior. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE 
LANDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
1519)  to  designate  certain  wildlife 
refuge  lands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 
S.  1519 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  That  certain  lands  known  as 
North  Cudjoe  Key,  Monroe  County,  Florida, 
which  comprise  approximately  seventy- 
three  acres,  will  t>e  designated  for  purposes 
of  the  Wilderness  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1131-1136) 
as  wilderness  at  the  time  those  lands  are  in- 
cluded in  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System,  and  shall  become  part  of  the  exist- 
ing "Florida  Keys  Wilderness". 

Sbc.  2.  That  notwittistanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  on  the  date  that  certain 
lands  referred  to  as  Racoon  Key.  Florida, 
comprising  approximately  twenty-five  acres, 
and  depicted  on  a  map  entitled  "Florida 
Keys  Wilderness  and  Great  White  Heron 
National  WUdllfe  Refuge  (West  Part)" 
dated  July  1975,  are  excluded  from  the  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  System,  they  shall  be 
excluded  from  the  National  Wilderness 
Preservation  System. 

Sec.  3.  As  soon  as  practical  after  this  Act 
takes  effect,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
sluJl  file  a  map  and  legal  description  of  the 
Florida  Keys  WUdemeas  with  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  such  map  and  description  shall  have 
the  same  force  and  effect  as  if  Included  In 
tills  Act:  Provided,  however.  Tliat  correction 
of  clerical  and  typographical  errors  in  such 
legal  description  and  map  may  be  made.  A 
map  and  legal  deacription  of  the  Florida 
Keys  wademen  shall  be  on  file  and  avail- 
able for  public  inspection  in  the  Office  of 
the  Director,  Fish  and  WUdlife  Service,  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Sec.  4.  The  lands  designated  by  this  Act  as 
the  Florida  Keys  Wilderness  shall  be  admln- 


IS  RECESSION  BENEFICIAL  AND 
CLEANSING? 

(Mr.  GORE  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  could 
hardly  believe  my  eyes  when  I  read  in 
two  separate  Saturday  newspapers  the 
statement  by  the  national  finance 
chairman  of  the  Republican  Party, 
Mr.  Richard  DeVass,  who  said,  and  I 
quote: 

This  recession  has  been  a  beneficial  thing 
and  cleansing  thing  for  this  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite  Mr.  DeVass  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Republican 
National  Finance  Committee  to  make 
that  statement  to  the  owners  of  the 
532  businesses  that  went  bankrupt  last 
week,  the  largest  number  since  the  de- 
pression year  of  1932. 

I  invite  them  to  make  that  state- 
ment to  millions  who  have  become  un- 
employed, to  those  standing  in  the 
cheese  lines,  to  those  facing  record 
levels  of  foreclosures:  to  farmers  who 
are  in  danger  of  going  broke,  and 
those  who  have  already  gone  broke: 
and,  most  of  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  invite 
them  to  make  that  statement  to  the 
voters  this  fall  because  I  believe  I 
know  what  the  answer  is  going  to  be. 


COMMUNICA'nON  PROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C. 

June  21, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  In  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  sealed  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Cleric's  Office  at  1:25 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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p.in.  on  Friday,  June  18,  1982  and  said  to 
contain  a  Message  from  the  President 
wherein  he  transmits  the  1981  Annual 
Report  of  the  AdmlQlstration  on  Aging  of 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

EDmmo  L.  Hknshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Repreaentatives. 


ANNUAL  REPORT  FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  1981  OF  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ON  AOINO  OF  THE  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES-MESSAGE 
FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  Friday.  June  18.  1982,  page 
14352.) 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION 92.  FIRST  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLT7TION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  submitted 
the  following  conference  report  and 
statement  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting 
forth  the  reconunended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985. 
and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982: 
CoNRMOfCE  Report  <H.  Rnrr.  No.  97-814) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Qovemment  for  the  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984,  and  1985.  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  SUtes 
Oovermnent  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  having 
met.  after  full  and  free  conference,  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  conference  report 
because  the  conference  decisions  have 
changed  certain  budget  figures  outside  the 
scope  of  conference.  As  set  forth  In  the  ac- 
companying Joint  explanatory  statement, 
the  conferees  do  propose  a  congressional 
budget  Incorporated  in  a  further  amend- 
ment for  the  consideration  of  the  two 
Houses. 

Jm  JoifES, 

Bill  Nelson. 

Lis  AspiN. 

W.  O.  Bill  HEnnn. 

Delbbrt  L.  Latta. 

RALmREOULA. 

Bill  Frehzel. 
EdBethume, 
Lnm  Maktim. 
BoiBi  Piedlex. 
Managers  on  the  part  of  the  House. 
Pete  V.  Domenici, 
W.  L.  Akmstrono, 


Nancy  Lanoon 
Kassebaum. 
Rudy  Boschwitz, 
Orrin  O.  Hatch, 
John  Tower. 
tanagers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
Jonf  Explanatory  Statement  op  the 
Committee  op  Conperbhce 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dls- 
agreeini  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendn  ent  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resoluti(  n  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth  the 
recomm  tnded  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Qovemment  for  the  fiscal 
years  11 13.  1984,  and  1985,  and  revising  the 
congresi  lonal  budget  for  the  United  States 
Oovem^ient  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  report 
that  the  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
agree.  Itils  is  a  technical  disagreement,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
the  coilference  decisions  include  figures 
which  (lor  purely  technical  reasons)  would 
fall  outside  the  range  between  the  corre- 
sponding House  and  Senate  provisions. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
offer  a  iiotion  In  the  Senate  to  recede  and 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate-passed  resolution  with  an  amend- 
ment (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  conslst- 
iilg  of  toe  language  agreed  to  in  conference. 
Upon  toe  adoption  of  such  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  in  the  House  to 
concur  therein. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  submit  the  following  Joint 
statemeat  in  explanation  of  the  action 
agreed  ia>on  by  the  managers: 

The  substitute  language  which  is  to  t>e  of- 
fered as  described  above  (and  which  should 
be  considered  the  language  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  recommended  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  purposes  of  section  302(a) 
of  the  Oongressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)— 
hereinafter  in  this  statement  referred  to  as 
the  "conference  substitute"- is  as  follows: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares U|ot  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  FUcal  Year  1982  U 
hereby  revised,  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  u 
hereby  established,  and  the  appropriate 
budgetaiy  levels  for  Fiscal  Years  1984  and 
1985  are  hereby  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1981.  October  1,  1982.  October  1. 
1983,  and  October  1,  1984: 

<1)  Th$  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues at^  as  follows: 

Fiscal  )iear  1982:  $828,400,000,000. 

FUcal  bear  1983:  $865,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  pear  1984:  $738,000,000,000. 

FUcal  pear  1985:  $821,400,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  aggregate 
leveU  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  changed 
are  as  fallows: 

FUcalpear  1982:  -$200,0p0,000. 

Fiscalpear  1983:  +$20,900,000,000. 

FUcal  pear  1984:  -i- $39,000,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1985:  +$41,400,000,000. 

(2)  Thft  appropriate  leveU  of  total  new 
Irudget  ckithority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  pear  1982:  $777,872,000,000. 

FUcal  pear  1983:  $822,390,000,000. 

Fiscal  pear  1984:  $878,473,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1985:  $980,611,000,000. 

13)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $734,100,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1983:  $769,818,000,000. 

FUcalpear  1984:  $821,928,000,000. 
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FUcal  yeat  1985:  $881,356,000,000. 

(4)  The  anounU  of  the  deficiU  in  the 
budget  whici  i  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  ccmditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  a$  follows: 

FUcal  year  1982:  $105,700,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1983:  $103,918,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1984:  $83,928,000,000. 

FUcal  yea*  1985:  $59,956,000,000. 

ISI  The  appropriate  leveU  of  the  public 
debt  are  as  fallows: 

FUcal  yean  1982:  $1,143,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  yea*  1983:  $1,290,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  tl.420.219.000.000. 

FUcal  year  1985:  $1,533,491,000,000. 
and  the  amaunU  by  which  the  current  tem- 
porary stati^ry  limiU  on  such  debt  should 
be  accordingly  increased  are  as  follows. 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $63,300,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $147,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $130,019,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1985:  $113,272,000,000. 

16)  The  appropriate  leveU  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fUcal  years  beginning 
on  October . 
as  follows: 

FUcal  yeail 

(AJ      New\ 
$63,600,000,( 

IB)  New  : 
ments,  $74,9$ 

<C}  New 
mitmenU,  $6 

FUcal  vea>j 

lAJ       New\ 
$59,700,000.1 

(BJ  New  pf 
ments,  $101,\ 

fCJ  New 


1981,  and  October  1,  1982.  are 


loan      otaigations. 


1982: 

direct 
)0. 

imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
}0,000,000. 

mdary  loan  guarantee  com- 
1000,000,000. 
1983: 

direct      loan      oltligations, 
)0. 

Imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
}00,000,000. 

icondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $98,300,000,000. 

(bJ  The  Congress  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  leveU  of  budget  au- 
thority, anm  budget  outlays,  for  the  fiscal 
years  1982  Virough  and  inclusive  of  1985 
and  the  appropriate  leveU  of  new  direct 
loan  obligations,  neto  primary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitnlfents,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  cammitmenU  for  fUcal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  each  major  functional  category 
are:  i 

(1)  NatiorM.  Defense  (050k 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(A)  Njpw  budget  authority, 

$218.200.000jp00. 
(BJ  Outlayk.  $187,550,000,000. 
(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 
(D>  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  sxondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $C 
Fisial  year  1983: 

(At  Ntw  budget  authority, 

$253,566,000,900. 
(BJ  OuOayt.  $213,966,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$50,000,000. 

(DJ  New  pi  imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $50,0^0,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $(i 
FUcal  yeai\l984: 

(A  J  Inw  budget  authority, 

$279,483,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $243,283,000,000. 
Fiscal  yean  1985: 

(A  J  New  budget  authority. 

$323,650,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlayi,  $279,000,000,000. 
(2J  InUmationcU  Affairs  (150J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 
(CJ      New     direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,400,000,0  00. 
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(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments.  $8,100,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $15,900,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $11,500,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,200,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $9,300,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, to. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $16,400,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $11,900,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $21,000,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $11,800,000,000. 
(3J  Qeneral  Science.  Space,  and  Tedinolo- 
gy  (250 J: 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $7,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$200,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $7,600,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 
FUcal  year  1984: 

(A J  New  budget  authority,  $7,700,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $7,800,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $7,300,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $7,400,000,000. 
(4 J  Energy  (270 J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $6,400,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $400,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,800,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $4,500,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,000,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 
FUcal  year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $3,950,000,000 
(BJ  OuUays.  $3,300,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $3,800,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $3,000,000,000. 
(5J  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  auOiority.  $10,300,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $12,800,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$30,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  auOiority.  $9,500,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $10,950,000,000. 


(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligatiotu, 
$30,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $8,700,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $9,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A J  New  budget  authority,  $8,300,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $8,700,000,000. 
(6J  Agriculture  (3S0J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(A J  New  budget  authority,  $9,900,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $13,800,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$22,600,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,700,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $6,692,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $9,042,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $2,600,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 
FUcal  year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $8,300,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $7,600,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $6,700,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $7,110,000,000. 
(7 J  Commerce  and  Housing  Credit  (370J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $9,480,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $3,750,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,050,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $26,200,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $7,100,000,000. 
(BJ  OuOays,  $2,837,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$12,100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  cammit- 
menU. $41,000,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,200,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $7,600,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $2,521,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $7,223,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $1,880,000,000. 
(8J  Traruportation  (400J: 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  auOioritv,  $20,800,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $21,300,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$400,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $750,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $3,000,000. 
FUcal  Year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $21,450,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $19,900,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$500,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $800,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $3,000,000. 
FUcal  Year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $21,700,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $19,700,000,000. 


FUcal  Year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $22,050,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $19,600,000,000. 
(9J   Community   and   Regional  Develop- 
ment (4S0J: 
FUcal  Year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $8,500,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$2,100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  iQtin  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $900,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  Year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  auOiority.  $6,900,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $7,700,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      olAigations. 
$2,200,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $600,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU,  $0. 
Fiscal  Year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $6,900,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $7,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  Year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  auOiority.  $7,100,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $7,400,000,000. 
(10 J    Education.    Training,    Employment 
and  Social  Services  (500 J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  auOiority,  $25,400,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $28,100,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$1,300,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $6,500,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $700,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $26,832,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $26,205,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$800,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $7,200,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
FUcal  year  1984: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $26,700,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $26,900,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $26,214,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays,  $26,161,000,000. 
(IIJ  Health  (550J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority,  $78,500,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $73,700,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
Fiscal  year  1983: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $79,569,000,000. 
(BJ  Outlays.  $77,816,000,000. 
(CJ      New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$100,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $100,000,000. 

(EJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU.  $0. 
FUcal  year  1984: 
(AJ  New  budget  authority.  $91,725,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays,  $86,249,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(A  J  New  budget  authority. 

$103,229,000,000. 
(BJ  OuUays.  $98,830,000,000. 
(12 J  Income  Security  (600 J: 
FUcal  year  1982: 
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(A)  New  budget  authority, 
S2S6,792.000.000. 

(B)  OuOaya,  $250,300,000,000. 

(CJ  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$2,800,000,000 

(D>  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ment*, $17,000,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  SO. 

fiscal  year  1983: 

(A/  New  budget  authority, 

$274,797,000,000. 

(Bt  Outlays,  $270,895,000,000. 

(Ct  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$2,000,000,000. 

fDt  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $18,700,000,000. 

fEJ  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$291,042,000,000. 

(Bt  Outlays.  $287,531,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(AJ  New  budget  authority, 

$322,373,000,000. 

<B)  Outlays.  $308,858,000,000. 

(13)  Veterans  Benefits  and  Services  (700): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  atithority,  $24,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $23,800,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU.  $11,900,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  li.  83: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $24,560,000,000. 

(B)  OMays,  $23,823,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$1,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $20,900,000,000. 

<E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 
Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  buaget  authority,  $25,746,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $25,017,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $26,752,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $26,497,000,000. 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  (750): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,600,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $4,540,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,650,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $4,500,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outtay.  $4,500,000,000. 

(15)  Oeneral  Oovemment  (800): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $5,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$100,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 
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Fiscalpear  1983: 

(A)  Neto  budget  authoHty,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  OiMays,  $4,650,000,000. 

(C)  Veu  direct  loan  obligations. 
$50.00O,[  00. 

(D)  Ni  w  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $  J. 

(E)  Ntw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  Neva  budget  authoHty,  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,450,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  Neto  budget  authoHty.  $4,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $4,300,000,000. 

(16)   Oenerai  Purpose  Fiscal  Assistance 
(850):    T 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  Neto  budget  authoHty,  $6,400,000,000. 

(B)  outlays,  $6,300,000,000. 

(C)  flew  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,OoiO00. 

(D)  N4w  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU,  $300,000,000. 

(E)  Nfw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment, $0. 

Fiscal^ear  1983: 

(A)  NeiD  budget  authoHty,  $6,500,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,500,000,000. 

(C)  flew  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,00(1000. 

(D)  Niw  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $b. 

(E)  Ntw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $6,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $6,700,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $6,850,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,850,000,000. 
(17)  Interest  (900): 

Fiscalh/ear  1982: 

(A)  I  New  budget  authoHty, 
$lOO,7O(ioOO,0OO. 

(B)  OdUays,  $100,700,000,000. 

(C)  Nefu  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
nients,  W. 

(E)  Nfw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitTnents.  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty, 
$113,200,000,000. 

(B)  Oiktlays,  $113,200,000,000. 

(C)  Njfo  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  Niw  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  Ntw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenb,  $0. 

Fiscalyear  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty, 
$118,00^000,000. 

(B)  0\  Oays.  $118,000,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)     J     New  budget  authoHty, 

$111.5OioOO,0OO. 

itlays.  $111,500,000,000. 

meet  (920): 
\year  1982: 

budget  authoHty.  $2,850,000,000. 
itlays.  $800,000,000. 
direct  loan  oUigations,  $0. 

(D)  N^w  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, to. 

(E)  Ntw  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty, 
-$3.01^000,000. 

(B)  a  itlays.  -$2,816,000,000. 

(C)  Ni  w  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  N  rw  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, {  0. 
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(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $t 

1984: 

budget 


authoHty, 


authoHty, 


Receipts 


Fiscal  year  i 

(A)  N  tw 
-$2,383,000,^00. 

(B)  Outlayt,  -$2,033,000,000. 
Fiscal  yeai^l985: 

(A)  New  budget 
-$2,150,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  -$1,750,000,000. 
(19)     Undistributed    Offsetting 

(950):  j 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty, 
-$31,700,00^000. 

(B)  Outlay^,  -$31,700,000,000. 

(C)  New  ditect  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(D)  New  p  -imary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  aicondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $C . 

FisccU  yeat  1983: 

(A)  Nno  budget  authoHty. 
-$43,100,001,000. 

(B)Outlarff.  -$43,100,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligatioiu,  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  ^condary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $6 

Fiscal  veaij 
(A) 
-$48,790,00i 

(B)  Ouaai 
Fiscal  yeai 
(A) 

-$50,28O,00i 
(B)  OuUat 


1984: 

budget 
000. 

-$48,790,000,000. 
1985: 

budget 
000. 
-$50,280,000,000. 
RBCONCIUATION 


authority. 


authoHty. 


Sec.  2.  (a)  tfot  later  than  July  20,  1982,  the 
Senate  comikittees  named  in  subsection  (b) 
(1)  through  17)  of  this  section  shall  submit 
their  recomihendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  me  Budget  and  not  later  than 
August  1,  1982,  the  House  committees  named 
in  subsection  (c)  (1)  through  (10)  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  si^bmit  their  recommendations  to 
the  House  Oommittee  on  the  Budget  Those 
recommendations  shall  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
complish the  reductions  reguired  by  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (cl  of  this  section.  After  receiv- 
ing Oiose  recommendations,  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  shall  report  to  the  House  and 
Senate  a  redonciliation  bill  or  resolution  or 
t)oth  carrying  out  all  such  recommendations 
without  any, substantive  revision. 


StNATE  COMtMlTTEES 

(b)(1)  Thelsenate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrilkon,  and  Forestry  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  urithin  the  furisdiction  of 
that  committee,  (A)  to  require  reductions  in 
appropriations  for  programs  authorized  by 
that  commiUee  so  as  to  achieve  savings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  (B)  which 
provide  spmding  authoHty  as  defined  in 
section  401fp)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty  and 
outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
follows:  $719,000,000  in  budget  (luthority 
and  $779,001,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 

900.000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,083,000.01  0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984: 
and  $1,428,100,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1.428.000.0(  0  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
(2)  The  Smate  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  Uie 

of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spendikg  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(^)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suf- 

reduce    budget    authority    by 

and  outlays  by  $213,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  i983:  to  reduce  budget  authority 


ficient    to 
$213,000,006 


by  $693,000. 


too  and  outlays  by  $693,000,000 
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in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,231,00,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,231,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(3)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  UrtMn  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$697,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $687,000,000  infUcal  year  1985. 

(4)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  Oie  furisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $4,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $4,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $15,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $27,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $27,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(5)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  in  laws  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $0 
and  outlays  by  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$2,000,000  and  outlays  by  $8,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $4,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(6)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governtnen- 
tal  Affairs  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $0  and  outlays  by  $374,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$240,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,053,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thoHty by  $534,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,793,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$77,000,000  and  outlays  by  $77,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  auttiority 
by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by  $155,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$155,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

HOUSE  COMMtmSES 

(c)(1)  The  Committee  on  Agriculture  shall 
report  changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  that  committee,  (A)  to  require  reduc- 
tions in  appropriations  for  programs  au- 
thorized by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
savings  in  btidget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(B)  which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof, 
as  follows:  $779,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $779,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  $1,083,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,083,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1,428,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,428,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  changes  in  laws  vHthin  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 


tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$213,000,000  and  outlays  by  $213,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authoHty 
by  $693,000,000  and  outlays  by  $693,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,231,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,231,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(3)  The  House  Committee  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance, ajtd  UrtMn  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
thoHty as  defined  in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of 
Public  iMw  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
tntdget  authoHty  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce 
budget  authoHty  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$697,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  tntdget  authoHty  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $687,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
which  provide  spending  authoHty  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty 
by  $514,000,000  and  outlays  by  $675,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $741,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$739,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  autiioHty  by  $815,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $811,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(5)  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authoHty  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
outlays  by  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $8,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(6)  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authoHty  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  tntdget  authoHty 
by  $4,000,000  and  outlays  In  $4,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $15,000,000  and  outlays  by  $15,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  tntdget  au- 
thoHty by  $27,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$27,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  viithin  the  jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authoHty  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $0  and  outlays  by  $376,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  reduce  tntdget  authoHty  by 
$242,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,061,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  ana  to  reduce  tmdget  au- 
thority by  $538,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,808,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(8)  The  Hotae  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  dianges  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authoHty  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  Of  Public  Law  93-344.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authoHty  by 
$77,000,000  and  outlays  by  $77,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $155,000,000  and  ouUays  by  $155,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$155,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(9)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  toithin 
the  jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 


secHon  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344. 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty  by 
$593,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,755,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $705,000,000  and  outlays  try 
$4,827,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  try  $928,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $5,168,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(10)(A)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
toithin  the  jurisdictuin  of  the  committee  suf- 
ficient to  increase  revenue  by 
$20,900,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  Oiat  the  prospect  of  unac- 
cepUMy  high  deficits  in  future  years  re- 
quires additional  revenues  of 
$36,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$41,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  If  the  changes  in  laws  reported  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  contain  changes  in- 
volving the  imposition  of  new  or  expanded 
taxes  to  directly  finance  programs  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  House  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
inland  waterways  or  deep  draft  ports)  or  the 
imposition  of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  an  apprxtpriate  referral 
pursuant  to  rule  X  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
should  be  considered 

SSMATS  mUMC£  COMMtTnU 

(d)(1)  The  SetuUe  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  uHthin  the  ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  tntdget  authority  by  $1,106,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $4,429,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  reduce  budget  authoHty  by 
$1,444,000,000  and  outlays  tty  $5,564,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  tntdget  au- 
thority by  $1,740,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$5,976,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  also  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
increase  revenues  as  follows:  $20,900,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983:  $36,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984;  and  $41,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

(3)  The  legislation  required  in  paragraphs 
(1)  and  (2)  of  this  sut>section  shall  be  report- 
ed to  the  Senate  no  later  than  July  12.  1982. 

MISCELLANEOVS  PROVtSIONS 

Sec.  3.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate  during  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  to  consider  any  trill,  resolution,  or 
amendment,  except  proposed  legislation  re- 
ported in  respotue  to  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  resolution,  authoriz- 
ing new  direct  loan  otUigations  or  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  unless  that  bill  res- 
olution, or  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  authority  to  make  or  guarantee  such 
loaru  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or 
in  such  amounts  as  are  contained  in  appro- 
priation Acts.  This  section  shall  not  be  ap- 
plicable to  agricultural  price  support  and 
related  programs  of  Die  type  in  operation  on 
January  1.  1982.  that  are  funded  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  loatu  and 
loan  guarantee  programs  administered  l>y 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  bills  or  res- 
olutions reported  to  the  House  or  Senate 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  No  trill  or  resolution  providing 
new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983.  or 
new  spending  authority  descrit>ed  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1983,  which  ex- 
ceeds in  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
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or  the  Senate,  the  appmpriate  allocation  or 
MubdivtsUm  of  tuch  new  discretionary 
budget  authority,  new  budget  authoHty.  or 
nev  tpending  authority  made  pursuant  to 
aeetton  302  of  tuch  Act  $haU  be  enrolled 
until  after  the  Congreu  has  comjUeted 
action  on  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Budget  reguired  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  such  Act 

(b)  If  Congress  increases  revenues  in  a 
trust  fund  exempt  under  section 
iOlldXlHB)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act.  90  percent  or  more  of  the  receipts  of 
Which  consist  of  or  will  consist  of  amounts 
(transferred  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
TreasuryJ  equivalent  to  amounts  of  taxes 
(related  to  the  purposes  for  which  such  out- 
lays are  or  will  be  made)  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  specified  proxfisions  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  19S4,  then  for  pur- 
poses of  thU  section  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, "new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority" and  "new  sjtending  authority",  and 
for  purposes  of  this  section  in  the  Senate, 
"new  budget  authority"  and  "new  spending 
authority"  shall  not  inciu4le  spending  au- 
thority or  budget  authority  derived  from 
such  trust  fund.  Ttkis  subsection  shall  orUy 
apply  to  trust  funds— 

(1)  exempt  under  section  401(a)(1)(B)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 

(2)  for  which  revenues  are  increased,  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  that  such  increased  reve- 
nues exceed  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdivision  of  such  new  discretionary 
budget  authority,  new  budget  authority,  or 
new  spending  authority  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  such  Act 

Sec  S.  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
if  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  reduces  protected  budget  deficits  in 
a  suttstantial  and  permanent  way,  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  reevaluate  its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  new  and  more  restrained  fiscal 
policy. 

Sec.  $.  It  is  the  serue  of  the  Congress  that 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget  should 
reflect  the  full  range  of  fiscal  activities  of 
the  Federal  <iovemment  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  ihe  Congress,  therefore,  that  each 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget  begin- 
ning vHlh  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984.  shaU  lUt  for 
each  functional  category,  the  off-budget  ac- 


tivities associated  with  that  category,  as 
weU  as  the  new  budget  authority,  outlays, 
new  Hrect  loan  obligations,  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  new  sec- 
ondary loan  guarantee  commitments  associ- 
ated igith  that  category. 

Sec.  7.  If  Congress  has  not  completed 
action  by  October  1,  1982,  on  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  on  the  Budget  required  to  t>e  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  the  1983  fiscal  year,  then,  for  pur- 
poses of  section  311  of  such  Act  and  section 
4  of  this  resolution,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  be  deemed  to  be  the  concurrent 
resolution  required  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 3t0(a)  of  such  Act 

Sec.  18.  It  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
Housa  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consUler  any  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment fiereto,  providing— 

(1)  few  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  ir 

(2)  sew  spending  authority  described  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget,  Act  first 
effective  in  fiscal  year  1983; 

urithin  the  jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  aOxations  or  sutidivisiotu  required  by 
sectioi  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act  <n  connec- 
tion ^tith  the  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget 

Sec.  9.  (a)  After  the  Congress  has  complet- 
ed action  on  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  6u  Iget  required  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 3.  0(a)  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and,  if  a  rec- 
oncili(  tion  biU  or  resolution,  or  both,  for 
such  f\sc<U  year  are  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(c).  after  that  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution  has  been 
agreed,  to,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  collider  any  tHU,  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment I  roviding  authority  for— 

(1)  1  ew  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1\  ^83; 

(2)  lew  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983;  or 

(3)  n  EW  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983; 

or  anj  conference  report  on  any  such  bill  or 
resolution,  if— 

(A)  i/ie  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion ai  reported; 

(B)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amen4menf  or 
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(C)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference report; 

would  cause  the  appropriate  levet  of  total 
new  direct  loan  obligatioru  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  total  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitme  its  for  such  fiscal  year,  or  total 
new  secoru  lary  loan  guarantee  commitments 
for  such  A  \cal  year  set  forth  in  such  concur- 
rent recolii  tion  on  the  budget  to  be  exceeded. 

(b)(1)  771  e  Joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companyitig  the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution  ahall  include  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion, based  upon  the  first  section  of  this  res- 
olution asTecommended  in  such  conference 
report  of  ihe  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
direct  loan  obligatioru,  new  primary  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  and  new  secondary 
loan  gruorantee  commitments  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentative and  the  Senate  which  has  juris- 
diction over  bills  and  resolutioru  proiHding 
such  new  authority. 

(2)  As  joon  as  practicable  after  this  resolu- 
tion is  atkeed  to  every  committee  of  each 
House  sha^l,  after  consulting  with  the  com- 
mittee or  Committees  of  the  other  House  to 
which  all  br  part  of  the  allocation  has  been 
made,  subdivide  among  its  sul>committees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  allocated  to  it  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference  rep  ort  on  this  resolutiorL 

(c)  This  tection  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
agricultunil  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams of  the  type  in  operation  on  January 
1.  1982.  that  are  funded  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Sec.  10.  it  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  re- 
ductiOTu  ip  Federal  employment  should  be 
accomplished  through  attrition. 

EXPLANATION  OP  CONPERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

The  following  table  shows  the  functional 
allocationa  and  budget  aggregates  Included 
in  the  conjrerence  substitute.  The  numbers 
in  the  FY  1 1982  column  reflect  revisions  of 
the  second  budget  resolution  for  FY  1982. 
The  FY  1983  column  shows  the  budget  ag- 
gregates and  functional  allocations  for  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  FY  1983.  The  col- 
umns for  PY  1984  and  1985  show  budget  ag- 
gregates atid  functional  allocations  which 
the  confer^  consider  appropriate  for  those 
years. 
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100.700 

2.150 

-31,700 


II7.SS0 

11.400 

7.000 

6.400 

12.100 

I3J00 

3.750 

21J0O 

1500 

21.100 

73.700 

25OJO0 

23J00 

4.(90 

5.000 

6J00 

100.700 

NC 

-31.700 


253.566 

15.900 

7.100 

4J00 

9.500 

6.692 

7.100 

21.450 

6.900 

26.132 

79.569 

274.797 

24.560 

4.540 

4.100 

6.500 

113.200 

-3.016 

-43.100 


213.966 

11.500 

7,600 

4.500 

10.950 

9.042 

2.137 

19.900 

7.700 

26.205 

77.116 

270J9S 

23.123 

4.650 

4,(50 

6.500 

113,200 

-2.116 

-43.100 


777.672 


734,100          122.390  769.111 

621.400  665.900 

10S.700 103,911 

1,143.100 IS»M 

-200 „. +20.900 


racai|«»l9t4 


OMSfi 


FocHiMilllS 


Oulbn 


279,413  243,213 

16,400  11,900 

7,700  7,100 

3,950  3J00 

1,700  9,100 

1,300  7.600 

7,600  2,521 

21,700  19,700 

6,900  7,500 

26,700  26,900 

91,725  16,249 

291,042  217,531 

25,746  25,017 

4,500  4,500 

4.500  4,450 

6,700  6.700 

111.000  111.000 

-2.313  -2.033 

-41.790  -41.790 

171.473  121,921 

731.000 

13,921 

1.420J19 

-fJSM 


323.650 
21.000 
7J00 
3J00 
1.300 

\!^ 

22.050 

7.100 

26.214 

103.229 

322J73 

26.752 

4.500 

4.500 

6,150 

111.500 

-2,150 

-50,210 


279.000 

11.100 

7.400 

3.000 

I.70O 

7.110 

1,8N 

19.600 

7.400 

26.161 

91.130 

301.854 

26.497 

4.500 

4.300 

6.150 

lU.SOO 

-1.750 

-50.2M 


9(0.(11  111.356 

121.400 

59.956 

1.533.491 

+41.400 
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SSSi,           <«^ 

K     **»» 

2Z,          «* 

Omii  n  pMc  mi  W 

+(ajaD 

+  147100 

.1.130014 

...wim 

ECONOmc  ASSUICPTIONS 

The  House  and  Senate  used  identical  eco- 
nomic assumptions  in  their  Resolutions. 
These  assumptions  were  agreed  upon  in  the 
budget  discussions  carried  on  by  negotiators 
from  the  House,  Senate  and  Administration 
during  April.  The  Conferees  accepted  these 
economic  assumptions  as  the  basis  for  the 
revenue,  spending  and  credit  estimates  In 
the  conference  agreement.  The  table  below 
shows  the  levels  of  Gross  National  Product, 
incomes,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  in- 
terest rates  in  the  economic  assumptions. 


in  1983.  (36.0  billion  in  1984,  and  $41.4  bil- 
lion in  1985. 

The  Conference  substitute  provides  for 
the  House-passed  revenues  and  legislated 
revenue  changes,  as  follows: 


[Cllndar  Yem.  Mar  nmunts  m  biion) 


1912 


1913 


1914 


1915 


bmNalnul  Pradud: 

Cuttentdoian 13.116       $3,493       UI75       (4,259 

CamaM  (1972)  dtlan $1,497       $1,564       $1,629       $1,619 

fyyildiair.. -0.9  4  5  41  3.7 

GNP  Miloi  (pvoaM 

diaap,  jw  OMT  yaar) 7.4  7.3  6  6  60 

CoRSunar  Prica  Max 

(pMCHit  diaMa,  )Mr 

omim): 69  69  69  6.4 

UnOTptayniMt  Riti  (mmmI 

awrifa,  panail) 9.1  1.4  76  72 

Waia  and  salams $1,577  $1,733  $1,904  $2,012 

Nomap  panonal  mcsm           $593  $6«6  $736  $792 

a>par*te  pnifib'  $206^  $241  $303  $324 
bittrejt  ran.  3jiB.  Tnaswy 

aMrap) 120  10  7  18  69 

■Altai  accountini  fa  increastd  dttnoitni  cturjes  due  to  Ita  AccatoaM 
Cost  RacMfy  $pm  pionsuns  ol  Itie  Economc  teovny  Tu  Act  ol  1981 

The  following  table  shows  that  the  levels 
of  spending  and  revenues  contained  in  the 
Conference  substitute  imply  substantial  re- 
straint in  the  growth  of  government,  both 
in  terms  of  nominal  and  real  rates  of  change 
and  as  a  share  of  ONP. 

TRENDS  IN  REVENUES  AND  OUTLAYS  IN  CONFERENCE 

SUBSTITUTE 

[towcwl] 


Tacal  year— 


1912      1913      1914      1915 


Oulla>saiaparailglGW>„.... 24.1  22.6  21.1  214 

RaiMMi  B  a  paieaM  al  GNP 20.6  19.6  19.5  19.9 

Graadli «  oullap „ 11.7  4  9  61  7.2 

Giwlli  i*  rtMnai 49  60  101  11.3 

Mtmu  Gnn  mUmI  mflsa  (■ 

») $3,050  $3,391  $3,771  $4,127 


REvnruKs 

The  Senate  Resolution  provided  revenues 
of  $623.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982,  $668.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  $741.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $825.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  provided  that  legislation 
should  increase  revenues  by  $23.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  $39.4  bUlion  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $45.5  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  Hotise  amendment  provided  revenues 
Of  $628.4  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $665.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  $738,0  billion  In 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $821.4  bUlion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  provided  that  legislation 
should  decrease  revenues  by  $0.2  biUion  in 
1982  and  increase  revenues  by  $20.9  blUlon 


(h  Htoas  el  dilarsl 

FacHlMf— 

1912 

1913      1914 

1915 

Cunvftt  Im  fMntn. 

ncWniic  cninp 

621.6 

-0.2 

(45.0      702.0 
+  209     +36.0 

■7100 
+414 

(214 

6659      7310 

1214 

■Asames  adanoi  ol  h«tiinii  Inst  Iwd  taai  al  $4J  Mn  ■  1915 

User  Fees 

The  managers  agree  that  the  amounts  set 
forth  above  for  increases  in  revenues  in- 
clude the  assumption  that  the  following 
amounts  wUl  be  raised  through  increased 
user  fees  to  recover  costs  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities: 

INCREASES  IN  REVENUES  FROM  USER  FEES 


(In  biiaB  of  dolars) 

ftaljw- 
1913    1914    1915 

Revenues  Irom  user  laas.. 

0.9     1.0     14 

The  spending  totals  in  various  functional 
categories  of  the  budget  also  include  as- 
sumed Increases  in  offsetting  receipts  from 
new  or  expanded  user  fees.  The  Conference 
substitute  assumes  that  certain  user  fees 
wiU  be  increased,  but  the  managers  agree 
that  the  budget  may  be  implemented  with- 
out the  imposition  of  the  specific  user  fees 
assumed. 

budokt  aogkbcates  aitd  fomctional 
Allocations 

The  House  and  Senate  resolutions  con- 
tained substantial  differences  in  budget  ag- 
gregates and  In  functional  allocations.  The 
foUowing  four  tables  show  the  budget  ag- 
gregates and  functional  aUocations  provided 
for  in  the  original  House-passed  and  Senate- 
passed  resolutions  as  well  as  the  Conference 
substitute  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
dealt  with  in  the  resolution.  The  first  table, 
showing  the  numbers  reflected  in  the  re- 
vised second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1982.  also  Includes  the  budget  aggre- 
gates and  functional  aUocations  provided 
for  In  the  orlgtiuU  second  budget  resolution 
for  FY  1982. 


FISCAL  YEAR  1982  BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FUNCTIONAL 

CATEGORIES 

(In  mm  ol  dHanl 

NMHO  MCMO  OMflHI  fUHlM 

Mcono 


Badpt  autlnrty 770  90  779  30 

Oollayj 69545  72920 

Hwaws. 657.10  62140 

Oalieil...._ -3765  -10010 

PMcdM 1.07910  1,14310 

Qianie  in  re«cnae -5130  -020 

Oume  in  pittc  detH  Iwil +10000  +63  300 

050-Natanal  delenir 

Bodpt  aotHonty 22630       21120 

Outlays       miO       117  50 

150— Inlenutional  attain: 

eudpt  auflanty 17.40         1675 

Outlays 1115         1145 

250— General  ncnn,  9aoa, 
and  tocJNNlOB!: 

Budri  autkarilir 7  20         7  00 

Outlays     7  00  7  00 

270-£ner|y 

Budrl  autlwity 4  50  4  75 

Outlays      600  6  50 

300— Natural  itsoaros  and 
enwomncnt 

Budpl  audsnty 1.20        1040 

Outlays 1240        1215 

350-A|nolla« 

Budiet  auHMily 550  990 

Outlays  450         1210 

370— Camera  and  tawai 
oedrt 

Budpl  aultonty 7  70  750 

Outlays  400  375 

400— Transvortatiai 
Budpt  aullHnty  21 20         21 35 

Outlays  2040         2145 

450— Cmtiumly  and 
rtgionaJ  dtMtapflient 

Budfel  autHomy 710  7  00 

Outlays     ...-.-        170  165 

500-Educalan.  trnin|. 
employment,  and  socitl 
sennces 

Budpt  auttanty  2620         2545 

Outlays     2(85         2820 

550-ltolth 
Btflpt  autkonly  13  50         7905 

Outlays  73  35         71 M 

600— hoane  stcanty 

Budpt  auflnnty 2(2  70       26135 

Outlays  239  70       24910 

700-Veterans  benefits  wd 

Budpt  auttanty  .        2480        24.10 

Outlays  240S        23J0 

750-A«nuM$traliaa  al 
lustice 

Budpt  autlanly...- 4  30         4  50 

Outlays     -...         445  4  65 

800— General  |0»enaMl: 

Budpt  auttwity 500  520 

Outlays  490         505 

850— Ccneial  (vpoK  liscal 
assstance 

Budpt  auttanty _ 6  50  635 

Outtays  640         635 

900-lnlarest 

Biidpl  aaaarty 15  70        99  55 

Outlays 1570         9955 

920-Alo«anEts 

Budfd  auOonly U6 

Outlays  IJI 

950— lMstr4)ut(d  offaenmi 
reospts 

Budpl  amiwity  -3290      -3265 

Outbys  -32  90      -32(5 


777(0 

74010 

(2300 

-11710 

1,1W.20 

-0» 

+64  400 

777672 
734100 
621400 
-105700 
1,143100 
-0200 
+63.300 

21690 
19030 

211.200 
117  550 

1610 
1140 

1(750 
11400 

700 
710 

7000 
7000 

410 
640 

4100 

6400 

1030 
1210 

lOJOO 
12100 

990 
1380 

9900 

13100 

1160 
3.10 

9410 
3750 

2080 
2130 

20100 
21300 

6  70 
150 

7000 
1500 

2540 

2110 

2S400 
21100 

7850 
73  70 

71500 

73  700 

25580 
25160 

256  792 
250  300 

2410 
2310 

24100 
23100 

450 
460 

4500 
4600 

520 
500 

5200 
5000 

640 
630 

6400 
6300 

102  W 
10200 

100  700 
100  700 

070 
ON 

2150 

OMO 

-30  50 
-30  50 

-31700 
-31700 

14476 


FISCAL  YEAR  1983— BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 

[hi  b«e*s  ol  dolm] 

Ham  SmM 


subsbtutt 


MOW  B3S.6699 

7J1171  7J4.2512 

665.300  661.4000 

0*1 -9J.271  -115.1512 

r^ttm 1^200  1.292.2512 

CtapiiWMMl ^2e.»0  -t-23.4000 

Omii  a  («Hc  «M  iM«„ -)- 147.100  4  46.0512 

253.566  251.7000 

OM^ — 213.966  215.3000 

3U — MMimMI  IITMS: 

BtMaMMtlif 14.9St  16  2000 

0A> 11.236  121000 

250   fkmt  vmet,  ^n,  «d 
Wlmtm) 

BrihMHllarily 7.050  76000 

(Mh*s 7.150  7.6000 

270-fMV: 

BiriplardMMy 3.466  53000 

MKs 3.763  5.0000 

300-MM  IMMH  M<  IMi- 

BiM  MtniHr 9.000  99000 

Mip 10550  114000 

350   l^iallw. 

MiriMir 6.692  66000 

OSn - 9.042  10.1000 

370   CD— H    art    laMlii 

Biripl  aMarily 6.751  7 1000 

(Mp 1.902  3.9000 

400— TiaBvaMm: 

MlH  t0K»i 21.450  21.6000 

(Mm 20.050  19.9000 

4S»-QiiMaM|p  I 


69000 

77000 


622.390 
769616 
665.900 
-103.916 
1,290.200 
+  20.900 
+  147  100 


6.750 

7647 

500— (Miliai.  tniM|,  mfiti- 
Mart,  art  sociil  Mnwn: 

Mill  arlkaitip 26.632 

OiidHS 28.205 

550-)Mll: 

79269 

_ 77.616 

B^plaillHilii..: 256.141 

Oil>^ 269.641 

700^1MaaB  baafits  art  wv> 
ink 

M|M  artkaMy 24.560 

Ortlvi - 23.623 

7S0-AdaiMtnliai  el  jHltt 

Birtpl  aMwily 4.400 

Mfp...... ■■■ 4.500 

100     GiMri  fOWIMMl: 

Birfpl  MMnty 4.800 

Ortlan 4.650 

65^aanl  pmm  lim  a- 

Birtirt  artkamt _.. '   6.500 

Orthp 6.S00 

900-Ma«l: 

8irt|M  ailkailii 1 12.300 

Ortbp 112.300 

920— MoMactt 

Bw|il  aiUmty —3.016 

OOki -2.616 

9S(MMWriMid  tHMOiiv  ■•- 
capn 

"  ■  •    "    ■         _. -43.156 

_ -43.156 


265000 

27  0000 

79.5699 
77.6512 

261.6000 
2730000 


240000 

232000 


49000 
49000 


50000 
4.6000 


66000 
65000 

115.5000 
115.5000 

-2.0000 
-2.0000 


-39.3000 
-39.3000 


253.566 
213.966 


15900 
11500 


7.600 
7.600 

4600 
4.500 


9500 
10950 

6.692 
9.042 


7.100 
2637 

21.450 
19.900 


6.900 
7.7X 


26.632 
26.205 

79.569 
77.816 

274.797 
270.695 


24.560 
23.623 

4.540 
4.650 

4.600 

4650 


6500 

6.500 

113200 
113.200 

-3.016 
-2.616 


-43.100 
-UlOO 


FISCAL  YEAR  1984-BUOGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 


[i« 


aldataj 


Cailaaicc 
srtntitute 


Birtpl  artMUr 662.601 

tmn — 615.979 

736.000 

-77.979 

„„,.  1,426.600 


697.4699 
6332677 
741.4000 
-91.6677 
1,420.2169 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 

FISCAL  im  1984-BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FISCAL  YEAR 

F  NCnONAL  CATEGORIES-Continued  FUNCTIONAL 


[Iflbi 

ions  Hi  (Mn) 

Hum 
pnal 

Saute 
PKsa) 

Conlenna 
substitute 

+36.000 
-•■136.400 

+39.4000 
127.9677 

+36000 

Qiaip  in  pubic 

Ittatlint 

+  130.019 

Oudiys 
150-lntai 

Budpti 

OutlWs 
250— Gwoai  sc^.  spict.  ml 

tKhnoioiy: 

o3R"^::::::::.:: 

270-tllB|r    1 

BMHrtaitlwk 

OuHm I 

300— wturai  n  mas  art  awi- 


BHUet 

Outl«s 

350-A|ricult«n 

Birtiilaitlw  y 

Ortliyi 

370— Camarea 

cnA: 


art     Imaiiii 


Ortl^s. 
400-Tiaap«t4ai: 

Budrlaithay 

Onttoys + 

450— Conmintiaitf  n«aal  *- 


Outlays. 
800— IncaMMiinty: 
Budfit  aitlHXn 

700-!^rtenn'|imiiis  art  i 


Orttoys 
750   MirtwbJBi  el  >Bte 


(M%s 

600-fiMnl 
BudiilaM 
(Man 

t»-4mnt 


900    Waut 


lim  » 


capts: 
Budiii 
(Mm 


FISCA 


OuSys.         * 


676.473 
621.928 
736.000 
-83  928 
1,420219 


Dllicil.. 

ntted- _ .... 

Cliai|iini««  H 
Qiaifi  i«  " 


279.4(3 
243.263 

16.000 
11.550 


7.050 
7.100 

2794 
2.1(4 


8400 
9500 

8.250 
7500 


7385 
1.425 

21.700 
19700 


6.900 
7469 


26.924 
26.124 

91.094 
86.249 

27(464 
2(5.514 


25830 
25.704 

4.300 

4.350 

4.500 

4450 


6.700 
6.700 

118.000 
118.000 

-2J(3 
-2.033 


-4(.790 
-4(.790 


27(3000 

243.0000 

187000 
123000 


77000 
78000 

46000 
3.9000 


93000 

10.3000 

8.3000 
(2000 


76000 
3.6000 

21.8000 
19.7000 


69000 

75000 


26.7000 
26.9000 

92  2(99 
85.7677 

300.9000 
2((.(000 


250000 
24.2000 

50000 
50000 

4.7000 
46000 


6.7000 
6.7000 

120.8000 
1208000 

-0.(000 
-0.(000 


-U.(000 
-44.(000 


2794(3 
243.2(3 

16400 
11900 


7.700 
7.800 

3.950 
3.300 


8700 
9.800 

8300 

7.600 


7600 
2.521 

21.700 
19700 


8900 
7500 


26700 
26.900 

91725 
86.249 

291.042 
287.531 


25746 
25.017 

4500 
4500 

4500 
4450 


6.700 
6.700 

118.000 
118.000 

-2383 
-2.033 


-a.790 
-46.790 


YEAR  1985-BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
FUNCTIONAL  CATEGORIES 

(In  bHan  ol  Mai) 


Saiiti 


Cartawce 
substitute 


946.503 
(74.9S( 
821.40D 
-53.556 


973.2699 
(90.(712 
(25.5000 

-671712 


1,551.100     1,533.490! 

+41.400      +45.5000 

iMttnUI +124.500    +113.2712 


960.611 
((1.356 
(21.400 
-59.956 
1,533491 
+41.400 
+  113272 


050— Nitional  (efenit: 
Bu^  lutloity 323.650 


316.5000 


323.850 


Outlays. 

150— Manabaial  iHiiK 
Budllt  luthonty 
(Mays 

250-fiaMfil 


(Mmi 

270-EN|r 
Budpt  authonly 


Outlays 
350-4cncrt(at: 

Bul|it  Mitaily 

(Mays 

370— CiMMree    art 

cndM:     ^  ^^ 

BudKt  luthonty 

Oul^ 

40O— Ttaisportalm 


(Mays.. 
450— Comnunty  art  n  ijaal  dt- 


Budiet  authonly.. 

Outlays 

500— Educabon.  ttainin( ,  anptoy- 
mart,  and  social  sera  B: 


Outlays 

550-Maiiih: 

Bud|it  authority 

Outfiys 

800— bcoflie  security: 

Budiet  aithority 

Outliys 

700 — Mtcrans  baiofits 

ices 

Budiet  authority 

SSyrs,.,..,, 

750 — AibninistntMin  of 

Budiet  ailhority 


Outfiys 
(OO-Gmrali 


Budiet  Mthocity 

Outlays 

650— GaanI  pHpoai 


Budiet  authority.. 
Outlays 

900-tllHtSt: 

Budiet  aulhorty.. 

Outlays 

920— Aloww» 

Budiet  authority.. 

Outbys 

950-Umfcttrituted 

ceipts: 

Budiet  aHhaity. 

Outays 


June  21,  1982 

1985— BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND 
CATEGORIES-Continued 

[In  biiOB  ol  dotes] 


Saiate 
passed 


Conlaencc 
substrtute 


279.000       2777000 


Md  san- 


20940 
11.590 


7050 
7.050 

2604 
1402 


7950 
6400 

5760 
7110 


6.965 
1.055 

22050 
19550 


7.100 
7442 


26.214 
25369 

102  569 
98830 

314.041 
306791 


210000 
12.2000 


73000 
7.4000 

45000 

37000 


89000 
93000 

8.7000 
73000 


7.4000 
33000 

221000 
197000 


70000 

74000 


264000 
26  5000 

103.6699 
97  2712 

3329000 
3105000 


28940        255000 
26497         254000 


liKai  at- 


4.250 
4250 

4500 
4.300 


6850 
6.850 

111500 
111500 


51000 
51000 

47000 
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4500 
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-1750 
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Reconciliation  Instructions 
The  Confenence  substitute  Includes  recon- 
ciliation Insttuctions  to  eight  Senate  com- 
mittees to  rebort  legislation  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  the  fiscal  years  1983-85.  and  reconcil- 
iation instructions  to  nine  House  commit- 
tees to  report  legislation  to  achieve  savings 
in  fiscal  years  1983-85.  These  savings  are 
necessary  for  the  committees  to  remain 
within  their  spending  limits  contemplated 
in  the  Resolultion. 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  also 
instructed  byjthe  Resolution  to  report  legis- 
lation to  increase  revenues  In  the  fiscal 
years  1983-8S. 

Any  legislation  included  In  the  Reconcilia- 
tion BUI  reported  pursuant  to  this  Resolu- 
tion shall  aoileve  net  spending  reductions 
in  the  amounts  required  by  this  Resolution. 
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CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE  RECONCILIATION  INSTRUCTIONS-SENATE  COMMinEES 

[In  mtais  It  dotes] 
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Credit  Budget 
For  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion provided  $67.3  billion  for  new  direct 
loan  obligations.  $93.0  billion  for  new  pri- 
mary loan  guarantee  commitments,  and 
$69.0  billion  for  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments.  The  House  amendment 
provided  $63.4  billion  for  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, $74.85  billion  for  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  $68.95 
billion  for  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.   The   Conference   substitute 


provides  $63.3  billion  for  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations, $74.9  billion  for  new  primary  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  and  $69.0  billion 
for  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 

For  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion provided  $63.6  billion  for  new  direct 
loan  obUi»tiona,  $103.2  billion  for  new  pri- 
mary loan  guauvntee  commitments,  and 
$68.3  bUUon  for  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments.  The  House  amendment 
provided  $58.06  billion  for  new  direct  loan 


obligations,  $99.4  billion  for  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  $68.25 
billion  for  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.  The  Conference  substitute 
provides  $59.7  billion  for  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations. $101.9  bUllon  for  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  $68.3  bil- 
lion for  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 

The  credit  budget  aggregate  totals  and 
functional  allocations  for  FTf  1982  and  FY 
1983  are  shown  in  the  following  table: 


CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CREDIT  ACnVITIES 
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The  Senate  resolution  contained  a  provi- 
sion creating  a  point  of  order  against  consid- 
eration in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  of  legis- 
lation that  authorizes  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations or  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, unless  such  authority  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
acts.  The  Senate  resolution  provided  an  ex- 
emption for  agricultural  price  support  and 
related  programs  of  the  type  in  operation 
on  January  1.  1982,  funded  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  such  a 
provision.  The  Conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  text  of  the  Senate  provision,  with 
further  exemptions  for  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans, Administration  and  for  bills  or  resolu- 
tions reported  to  the  House  or  Senate  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion providing  a  point  of  order  against  legis- 
lation considered  after  the  adoption  of  a 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  would 
cause  the  aggregate  levels  of  new  direct  loan 
obligations  or  new  primary  or  secondary 
loan  guarantee  conunitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  set  forth  in  the  resolution  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  House  provision  also  provided 
for  an  allocation  to  the  appropriate  conunit- 
tees  of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  credit  budget  totals  set  forth  in 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  that  year.  The  provision  exempt- 
ed agricultural  price  support  and  related 
programs  of  the  type  in  operation  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982,  funded  through  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  The  Senate  reso- 
lution did  not  contain  such  a  provision.  The 
Conference  substitute  contains  the  House 
provision.  In  compliance  with  this  provision, 
an  allocation  of  the  credit  budget  totals  in 
the  Conference  substitute  is  printed  in  this 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  Managers. 

It  is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  direct 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  levels  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  assumed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  credit  totals  contained 
in  the  Conference  substitute  are  predicated 
on  the  continuation  of  the  present  criteria 
and  supplemental  loan  ratios  and  on  inter- 
est rates  set  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

The  Senate  resolution  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  the  President  through 
administrative  actions  should  limit  fiscal 
year  1983  Federal  Financing  Bank  origina- 
tion of  direct  loans  to  specified  amounts  and 
that  direct  borrowing  by  Federal  agencies 
should  be  limited,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
The  House  amendment  did  not  contain  such 
a  provision.  The  Conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  the  provision. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  and  the  Congress, 
through  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  in  fiscal  year  1983  the  off-budget  lend- 
ing activity  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
specified  levels.  The  Senate  resolution  did 
not  contain  such  a  provision.  The  Confer- 
ence substitute  does  not  contain  the  House 
provision. 

Also  contained  in  the  Senate  resolution 
was  a  sense  of  the  Congress  provision  direct- 
ing the  committees  of  jurisdiction  to  act  ex- 
peditiously to  consider  legislation  establish- 
ing a  process  for  annual  determination  of 
appropriate  levels  for  and  proper  budgetary 
treatment  of  Federal  .credit  activity.  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  such  a 


provisionl  The  Conference  substitute  does 
not  contain  the  Senate  provision. 

lAL  Security  Solvency 

The  Seriate  resolution  required  the  Senate 
Finance  »nd  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees tt  report  legislation  by  December  1, 
1982,  to  oisure  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity system.  The  Senate  language  called 
for  the  solvency  legislation  to  take  into  ac- 
count th^  recommendations  of  the  National 
Conunisslon  on  Social  Security  Reform,  and 
for  the  r^ort  of  that  Commission  to  be  sub- 
mitted t<|  Congress  by  November  11.  1982. 
The  changes  in  law  were  to  do  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  fi- 
nancial Integrity  of  the  social  security 
system,  "the  House  resolution  did  not  con- 
tain this  provision. 

The  sinate  conferees  receded  to  the 
House.     I 

In  light  of  the  need  for  legislative  action 
to  ensure  the  financial  stability  of  the  social 
security  system,  the  conferees  urge  the 
President  to  direct  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  Security  Reform  to  report  its  rec- 
ommendations at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
The  conferees  also  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  acti(  m  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
ensure  tie  solvency  of  the  social  security 
system. 

Deferred  Enroixmemt 

Both  tlK  Senate  resolution  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  the  deferred  en- 
rollment bf  certain  spending  bills  pursuant 
to  section  301(b)(1)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act. 

The  House  amendment  also  contained  lan- 
guage dealing  with  certain  trust  fund  ex- 
penditure^. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
spending  bills  exceeding  the  appropriate  al- 
location under  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act 
shall  not  I  be  enrolled  until  the  adoption  of 
the  second  budget  resolution.  For  the 
Senate  the  appropriate  allocations  are  "new 
budget  authority"  and  "new  spending  au- 
thority"; for  the  House  the  appropriatie  allo- 
cations afe  "new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority" Aid  "new  spending  authority". 

In  genepia,  the  conferees  intend  that  in- 
creases la  revenues  and  receipts  through 
the  imposition  of  user  fees  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit.  However,  the  conference  substi- 
tute would  permit  the  authorizing  legisla- 
tion for  spending  financed  by  the  Airport 
and  Airway  Trust  Fund,  the  Highway  Trust 
Fund,  and  any  new  trust  fund  created  for 
urban  mtss  transportation  purposes  to  be 
enrolled  to  the  extent  that  new  spending  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  section  302(b)  al- 
location i^  offset  by  increases  in  trust  fund 
revenues.! 

Section  302(b)  Report  Requirement 

The  Hduse  amendment  provided  that  it 
shall  not  I  be  in  order  to  consider  spending 
bills  with|n  the  Jurisdiction  of  a  committee 
until  that  committee  has  filed  its  report  as 
required  under  Section  302  (b)  of  the 
Budget  Aict.  The  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes thfc  provision. 

AuToackTic  Second  Budget  Resolution 

The  Hpuse  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage wBlch  converts  the  resolution  into 
the  Secoad  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  on  September  25,  1982,  if  the  Con- 
gress doe$  not  otherwise  adopt  a  resolution 
by  that  dfete.  The  Senate  version  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
strike  "Siptember  25,"  and  insert  "October 
1,".  The  Benate  receded  to  the  House  lan- 
guage wit  1  the  amendment. 
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Tax  Expenditures  and  Ofp-Budcet 
Spending 

The  managers  of  the  Conference  urge  the 
budget  committees  and  other  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  to  study  ways  in 
which  tax  expenditures  and  off-budget 
spending  can  be  addressed  more  fully  in 
budget  resolutions  and  incorporated  into 
the  procedun  s  of  the  Congressional  budget 
process. 

Federal  Employment  Reductions 

The  House  amendment  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision:  "It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  reductions' in  federal  employment 
should  be  accomplished  through  attrition 
only."  j 

The  Senate  resolution  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to  delete 
the  word  "only".  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  provision  with  that  amendment. 

Federal  Reserve 

The  Senate  resolution  contained  a  sense 
of  the  Congrass  provision  relating  to  Feder- 
al Reserve  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  ^nse  of  the  Congress  that  If 
Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  responsibility 
and  reduces  projected  budget  deficits  in  a 
substantial  and  permanent  way,  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  re-evalilate  its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  lew  and  more  restrained  fiscal 


policy. 
The  House 


version  contained  a  similar 


provision.  Tht  House  receded 

Allocation  oi  ■  Budget  Authority.  Outlays. 
AND  Credit  to  Senate  and  House  Commit- 
tees 

Pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget)  Act  and  section  9  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  92.  the  conference  substitute  makes  the 
following  allocation  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  credit  among  the  committees  of 
the  respective  Houses: 

SENATE  COMMintE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTIAY 
ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET,  ACT,  RSCAL  YEAR  1982 

[ki  miioiB  ol  dotan] 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTIAY 
ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT,  RSCAL  YEAR  1983 

(1" 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  Aa-nSCAL  YEAR  1982-Contin- 
ued 
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>  Less  Hian  tSOO.OOO 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  CREDIT  AaOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO 
SEQION  9  OF  S.  CON.  RES.  92 

[hi  mMcMS  of  dofars] 
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42.520 

77,736       68.253 

ttrotan.  NMrition,  ani  Fonstiy  Cm- 

Aimed  Services  CommKHe 

Bankini  Housiv.  and  IMm  Aflain  Oo» 

mUtee 

924 

25 

20,997  _ 

Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportatai 
Camnrttae 

Vi 

EnofD  and  Natural  Resoeraes  ConMitlBe 

bmamai  nd  PuMc  Worts  CoMillN... 

5J89.. 

ruMce  OonnnK 

Fonn  RaMon  OonHiMe. 

GoMnwenl^  AK^  ConmillH 

n.. 

hf#nny  CpwwHIii 

Ijto  aid  Hman  Resoan»  CommittN ...... 

Rries  and  Mnimiliiliun  Committee 

3.. 

Smal  BnsineB  Cgmmitlee 

123. 

Mrl  rnmM.  «■  liirib.  tfhJR 

Not  liociM  to  Connitlni 

179.. 

Total  bgdnl 

>49i42 

99.408       68,253 

Met  Bendnf 
jwndKtMn 


omn 


HOUSE  AmOPRIATIONS  COMMTTEE 

050  National  Defene 219.110 

150  hHeiMlienal  Albin -..  15J84 

250  Gawil  SdMi,  SpMi.  aid  MsbBr _  {J99 

270  Em>b 4.536 


P« 


(Met 


ract  ipndMi 

(■MCtMil 
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300  Natural  Resemes  and  EmInnMnl.. 

350  AfriadliR 

370  Oamnaice  and  Housini  Cndt .. 
400  Tn         ■ 


450  Commnity  and  RailMal  DoioMi— « 

500  EdKJtian.  Traia«  [intD)iit  and  SnH 

Senioes _ 

550  Headk 

600  {MM  S)ai% ....^.■■■. 

700  VMarans  BeMHs  and  SenioB- 
750  AdnMslnliin  ol 


»0.SOO  Mtai  in  m>  *Kt  low 


*  SKtioi  9  tMipts  from  Hie  \ 
oHfatians  and  12.500  naoi  la  mt  primary  ban  guMntae  amilamti  of 
afnodtural  price  Si9iw1  and  related  piofiams  ol  tn  type  in  uuaatw  on  Jan. 
1.  1982,  ttiat  arc  funded  ttnuili  llie  Commodity  CradK  Corporaten 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGH  ACT— FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
[In  mdiotts  of  dulais] 


800  Ganart  Oawnwl 

850  Qonml  PaifM  Fixal  Asaslan... 

900  Merest _.. 

920  Alovanccs.. 


950  UMistiilMlad  OflaMiRi  Rnipls.. 


9»m 

ariHarily 

Okllays 

1U3S 

15.451 

1575 

2.065 

U42 

3,511 

11,401 

21.074 

t,t3S 

7J03 

USD 

21.111 

nsn 

43,190 

S4ilt 

55.774 

24JI2 

23.502 

4,S2( 

4.630 

%m 

8.533 

5,271 

5,175 

2.;^ 

U 

-25 

-25 

4S9JI3       433^74 


HOUSE  NSBCmnME  OaMmEE 


300 

350  AfiiadlM.. 
450  r 


850  General  Parpoee  Fflcd  I 
Commitlee  total... 


2(0 

292 

391 

llJOt 

1 

518 

242 

242 

HOUSE  AMKD  SEMES  OOMnH 


050 

400  Ti 

700 

850  GaaanI  PwpoK  FinI  AaHana... 

\WaL. 


MS  SvMoes- 


HOUSE  BAWUHg  fWAKE  AW)  UMAW  AfBWB 
COMinEE 


AMrs.. 


150 

370  Cemaaice  and  Hanoii«  (Ml- 
450  CoBiMiilli  and  Roiionri  OMhpi 
500  Edealii.  TiaiMt  ~ 

550  I 


and  Sidal 


600  Imsmk  Srarihr 

700  Veleians  BmMi  and  Sniw.. 


800  General 
900 


VoL~ 


VM 


HOUSE  DSnaa  OF  OOUMM  GOMniH 


750  UmmiUim  < 
850  Gaaral  tapPM  nm 


9 

80 


HOUSE  EDUCATKM  MD  IMOII  COMHTTEE 

TfSML  EmIoiiwhI  Md  Sociri 


500 

(00 


SMvUy- 


15 
30 


ToW- 


HOUSE  EMGY  AND  (XMMKE  aMWTIEE 


300 

370  CMwane  and  Hauini  (Ml.. 
400  Ti—Mtrtw.. 

550  HiSr. 

600 


850  Garni  ta|M  nm 
ConunKlBe  loW — 


188.463 
12.379 
7.000 
6.196 


HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COmnTEE 

150  lnt«iiatiend  Affam „ 

370  Commerce  and  HouMi  CndR 

600  Imna  Setiirily 

(jMMnlH  Mb.- -....-..——.—....— 

HOUSE  OOVERNMENT  OKRATIONS  CORMtTTEE 

800  General  Goncmmenl — 

850  General  Purpiae  FinI  i 

Committee  toliL.. 


I2JS9 


n 

8 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

(•) 

-255 

3.417 

249 

221 

179 

_3 

30 

-14 

11 

11 

173 


45 


0 
28 

'*2i 

(16 

816 

5 

5 

SJSi 

5.S31 

5 

5 

6J09 

6,384 

13.258 

11 

433 

11.169 
11 
186 

.       13.702 

11.365 

1 
4.567 

4.i;i 

4,568 

4,567 

OMm 


HOUSE  AOWMSTRATm  OOtMniEE 

250  General  Soance.  Space,  and  Ti 
500  UoNaa.  Ti  '        '    ' 

SnioB.- 
800  GMonl 


(•) 

( 

39 


HOUSE  RnERnRANDJBUlAR  AFFARB 
COMSniL 


HOUSE  RIOICIARr  OOMSTTEE 


300 

370  CoaananeaadHanMi CndR.. 

(00  boM  Snrilr — 

750  AdMskHlaa  ol  J 


800  Geaarri  Govaimaal - 
OonaaRlae  Mai — 


II 

0 
SK 


HOUSE  mCHANTJWNE  AND  FBCHB 

coRirm 


Ol 


300 

370  Commam  aad  Honiai  CradR .. 

400  Tn 

850  General  Pvpose  Fixal  Aaariaaoe... 

Comnettae  total 


(12 


HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  ANO  cm.  SERVa 
COMITTH 

370  Oommefce  and  Honsini  OaA II 

550  HaMi _ • 

600  Income  SeonRy 3Uil 

800  General  GeucnaieM WHt 

Commitlae  lolaL 42J93 

HOUSE  PUBLIC  Wm  AND  TmKnRTATDN 
imMFTU 

270  Enefp - — . l.(M 

300  Nataral  Ramies  aM  UiiioaaiM 79 

400  Tranwrtalion U9l 

450  Community  and  RafiaMl  DaiallRMBi S_ 

Commitlae  total. MJM 

HOUSE  SCIENCE  ANO  TECHNOUnr  CONmTH 

250  Ganaial  Sdance.  Sfaoe.  and  TadMhe 5 

270  Emriy 5 

300  Nabnl  NeieoRS  aad  Eauimaal II 

370  Cenanane  and  Homi«  (Ml (■) 

800  General  (^NaraaMl (') 

I  tow 29 


HOUSE  VETERANS  AfFARS  CORHnTH 

700  VetarMS  Benefits  Md  SsviOB 

Cumittoc  ton. »»»~ — 


1X3 


ljt3 


HOUSE  WAYS  ANO  l»NS  COiWTTH 
500  Educatioii.  Iiaiaaii.  biMoi'nl.  "d  Sadal 

Services - ■ 

550 


600  lacome  SeoDrily 

800  GeaeralGoiicfnawl..- 
850  Gcaeral  PerpPN  RmI 
900 


732 

54,739 

I70J47 

7 

337 
120.071 


Conwiittee  tolil.-. 


UMSSRXD 


050  National  Delense  ..... 
150  International  Attain... 


250  General  Science.  Space,  and  Tmmelap  . 
270  Eneriy.. 

300  r  ■ 

350  I 


-921 

-11.893 

-5 

-1.635 

-3J03 

-73 


(•) 

6 

1 


'•a 

3 
-5 
50( 


$22 


1(7 

144 

27 

1 

41S 

-a 

4 

4 

II 

-142 

nxn 


29.750 


IJOO 
82 
-2 
IS 


USS 


5 
39 
II 


957 


957 


0 
41.928 

17(J12 

7 

337 

120,071 


34(.734       MiiSt 


-921 

-11J93 

-5 

-1.(35 

-3,203 

-73 
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ract  swidng 
JHrisdctiON 


370  Ow—ci  nd  HoMMi  Oidtt 

400  TfiwjwrtiliuB 

450  CBMnwily  Md  Rifionil 

5S0HMn 

600 

700 

750  mm$tm  <  Jwllci 

100" 


oKWin. 

I  BiMflb  wd 


ISO  GmhI  ta*w  HkH  Aaobm^ 

900  MM 

950  IMaUbM  OlMtai  Inlpli... 


GrwdMil... 


(MV, 

-77 

-77 

-530 

-530 

-376 

-376 

-35 

-35 

-11.221 

-11.221 

-6,711 

-6.711 

-645 

-645 

-35 

-35 

-14.754 

-14.754 

-4.715 

-4.715 

-19.312 

-19.312 

-31.675 

-31.675 

-Il4,n5 

-114.115 

777.672 

734,100 

•  Im  Dm  nniiw  $500,000 

•iMllMmOOO. 
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GRESSIONAL BUDGET  AQ,  fISCAL  YEAR  1983 
[n  MMi  a  iMbn] 


Outbys 


Efltitte- 

mtnt 

NdKnty 


HOUSE  WncnMTIONS  OOMMTm 

OmMlMl: 
050 
ISO 
250 


300 


OMnii 


370 
400  Ti 
450 


Ommtoi  Md  iMBing  cndK. 


550  HMl 

mmKmSSk 

750  Idwrdilittuii  Id  JHlici 

800  GMVII  MMflMMM 

850  GMm  p«pM  focai 


■^osinSia 


250  GmbH  nm.  vm.  «d  Wt- 


350 

370 


450  CMMMy  Md  imm  dMkt- 

500  r 


550  HmI 

600  iMdM  acMiki... 

700  VMnM  bHdki 

750  Ij^damiii  af  jMlei 


HO  OHMi  IMPM  hoi 

920- 

950 


16.161 
127 

19,031 
-109 

0 
0 

0 

2.199 

0 

14 

0 

407 

16 

-526 

151 

0 
0 
0 

53 

53 

0 

7.317 
32.095 
29,454 
14.279 
91 
4.759 
4.567 

7.315 
36.614 

29.677 
UJ06 
663 
4.733 
4.567 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

110.102 

119.461 

0 

235.074 
14,121 

123.215 
12.410 

0 
0 

7,100 
SM9 

5.401 
5.004 

0 
0 

13.071 
6.617 
3J47 

11.205 

14.516 
1.743 
3.112 

19,661 

0 
0 
0 
0 

6.504 

6,764 

0 

11.736 
1.000 

21.469 
1.927 
4.462 
4,135 
642 
-132 
12 

11.9a 
1.979 
30.296 
M69 
ijm 
4.049 
642 
-6M 
12 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

37SJ94      267J4I 


050  tmmHtmm 


500 

a 
550 
600 
70O 
920 


'MdWJS?* 


MWn 

I  BMPlll  Md 


2J62 
-4 

-5* 

-417 

-n$ 

632 
-H 


2J7I 
-4 

-31 

-640 

-H3 

571 

-61 
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TEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  Of  THE  CON 
BUDGET  ACT,  fISCAL  YEAR  1983-Contin 


ued 

[bi  mm  Id  Mm] 

BudrM 
Mtnonty 

omivs 

EnMh- 

imt 

wOionty 

«0W 1.465 

U51 

0 

1  »«™iltM  totll 416.961 

451.167 

0 

HOUSE  ICmCUlTURE  COMMinEE 


150 


Nihjn  laourcHMd 

IMdtin.. 

Coniwiitir 

*il..I 

GnMpwi 

ybtotii 


Cunwt 
300  Nil 

350A|n4«in.. 
450  Coniwiitir  Md  niiOMl  dnikp- 


pivpon  fiml  MiiitMii.. 


diction: 
300  NitiBl  moinn  md  wvironniMt. 
350 
370 


HOUSE  Al  KO  SERVICES  COMMITTEE 

Cwnnt  iMl 

050  NMuldrinN 

150  Gmi  il  pwpMi  fiicil  nattm.. 


tacrattonifyljction: 
050  ■■■'  ■  '■ 


Mdotil 

QmrMm  I 


HOUSE  BMKING.  FIIWNa  AND  UR8AN 

Al  FANS  COMMITTEE 
CutnntlMl 

150  Mm  ttioMl  Ulan 

370  Com  wn  Md  \iomt  cndK 

450  Cai#inty  aid  fiflonal  dnriop. 


500 

a 
600 

700 


MM  Gm  ri  lOiivMiint.. 
900  f^ 


acarit* 

B  UaNIIU  MO 


Dnuillunicy  ictlOR: 
370  Con  *a  Md  Iwmi  cndl... 


HOUSEflSniCr  OF  COUNWIA 
COMMITTEE 


HOUSE  PUCATWI  AND  LABOB 
COMMITTEE 

CWTMllMli 

500  EdwMon.  tniMit  anntoynwit 
I  ■  in  MndCH 


600 


HOUSE  tHHIGY  AND  COMMtlg 
COMMIIIU. 

CMrwIiiMl 
370  Omi  mt  Md  hmiM  cndH... 

400  TrM  iortillw...IZ: 

5S0  HMl  I 


600 

150  GMin  pwtoN  Rni  wum».. 


297 
175 


14 
37 


51 
51 


29 

122 

5 

5.723 

6 


5.114 


291 
1.299 


13 
32 


44 
44 


6.040 


0 
45 


1 

294 

711 
294 

0 
294 

767 

9.595 

339 

-36 
-12 

-21 

-36 

-912 
-21 

0 
0 
0 

-«9 

-969 

0 

691 

1.626 

339 

II 

1 

27 

1 

16.777 
0 

19 
0 

29 

0 

16.777 
-75 

0 

0 

-75 

19 

29 

16.702 

0 

-226 

0 

3.797 

941 

0 

192 

155 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

-13 

0 

7 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 

4.031 

119 

0 

-63 

-751 

0 

-63 

-751 

0 

3.961 

121 

0 

9 
M 

9 
M 

9 
0 

95 

95 

9 

95 

95 

9 

4.405 
5.419 


9.195 
9.915 


29  0 

122  121 

5  115 

5.179  5.199 

5  6 


6.141 
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ued 

(In  miionj  d  dol»j| 

Birilil 
Mthonly 

OMi^n 

EiMitk- 

IMM 

wHimty 

Discntioniiy  idai: 

270  Eiwo.. 

300Niiinl  It  ms  Md  MWM- 

mail 

-3(0 

-27 

-360 

-27 

0 
0 

550  Hnltti 

0 
-317 

0 
-317 

514 

SoMaW 

-514 

Commilti 

itotn 

FFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

5.497 

5.653 

5.627 

HOUSE  FOREIGN  i| 

Cinwtin*        I 

150  Intintilin^iflan 

370  Connncrct  ipd  tnoanf  wtH.. 
600  Income  snditii 

SubMa.. 

Dixratioiunr  acini: 
600  Income  saaAty. 


HOUSE  GWEI 

Cmol  ^ntt 
WO  Genail 
150  Gmrn 


14.309 

12.020 

6 

6 

463 

206 

14.771        12.232 


14.771        I2J30 


1 
4.567 


4.561 


4.561 


HOUSE  AOMIWSTIaTION  COMMITTK 
Cwnnt  level: 
500  Educitm. 
Md  social] 
800  General 


I 
an.  ^anini. 
Jienjcw  ■■...■■ 
I  |(M^nmari.. 


SuMotai .. 


7 
41 


HOUSE  INTERIOR  AlO  INSUtAR  AFFARtS 


nORAiDINSU 

coiiiimE 

li  reairai 


Current  level: 
270  Eneriy 
300  Nitura 

ment .. 

450  CommiMty  (nd 


Dscrelionary  action 
300  Nalura 


HOUSE  JU0ICI4RY  OOMMmEE 
Qmnt  level: 
370  Camacii 
600  I 

750  AdnMtmidi  ol  joriict.. 
WO  Gaatair^ 


in 

51 

547 

1 

653 


540 


540 


HOUSE  MERCMHT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  COMMITTEE 

Current  Levri: 
300  Nitinl   roiuraei   and  amii 


370  Cawnaci  ai  d  l0Hin|  aedd. 

400  * "■■ 


150  Gaicral  ««ita  Axil  asartan 
SiMoia 


Dncntanay  action: 
400  TranportM 

SobMal 


IW 

29 

407 

4 


0 
4.5(7 


4.5(7 


4.5(7 


412 

I 

653 


523 


523 


153 
0 

-49 
4 


0 

0 

206 


206 


204 


0 
4.567 


4.567 


4.567 


0 
69 


0 

14 

53 

0 

653 


1.433 

1.119 

721 

-22 

-22 

0 

22 

-22 

0 

1.411 

1.0(7 

721 

23 

23 

0 

10 

2 

2 

0 

-9 

91 

I0( 

506 

506 

599 


599 


0 

0 

336 

0 


620 

IN 

33« 

-IN 

-1» 

-4 

-ISO 

-ISO 

-4 
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im 


otditan] 


(K 


oidrihn] 


EMRh- 
OuHaiis        mad 


Oidbm 


aidlaniif 


ConnnittK  tow . 

470 

-42 

332 

250  Gawa  aiMC*.  w*.  Md  ta*- 

"flloo 

270  Enan 

-5 
-1.734 

-3.766 
-81 
-51 
-540 

-403 

-44 

-20^09 
-Ud 

-(52 

-23 

-16.162 

-4« 

-22.793 

-2.1W 

-5 
-1.734 

-3.766 
-It 
-51 
-540 

-403 

-44 
-20.509 
-1.661 

-652 

-23 

-16.162 

-4.612 

-22.793 
-2.1« 

0 

n 

11 

0 
34.450 
11.504 

11 
-261 

21.065 
11.504 

0 

1.075 

21.065 

9 

HOUSE  Kbl  UFHCt  AN)  UVN.  StnVU 
COMMITIEE 

300  NMural  immck  «d  aaiN*- 
mad 

0 

Dvranl  IimI- 

150  yiiiMlai 

0 

370  Oannaa  Md  tousini  cradR 

SSOHaMt 

370  CMMaci  Md  kaBii«  cnil 

400TfaadaMM 

450  CaMMdIy  Md  ii|M  dH«lg»^ 

• 

0 

600  tome  saairil|i..._ ...„ 

no  Oaanl  pvaMMl 

0 

500  EdddliM.  \mmt,  ai«k|MMl. 

MMM 

45.965 

32J12 

22.141 

0 

. 

0 
0 

Ddc/etionafy  action: 
600  knme  MaiKir 

0 

-374 

-374 

600  hoMM  aartr _._ 

TOO  Maw  bMJIb  ad  Nnw- 

750  AtniniiliiliM  a(  jMlioi 

800  Gaarri  nNVMnad 

0 

SMM 

0 

-374 

-374 

0 
0 

150  Gaanl  dapMi  liieii  Miiiiiiei.... 

900  Ma«sl 

920  WaaMCM 

0 
0 
0 

OMMiMM  tow 

45.965 

31.931 

21.774 

HOUSE  PUBUC  WMS  AND  TRANSni- 
TATDNCOMMmEE 

Caradlaial: 

270  EiWB 

300  Natoil  mmm  ari  aMw- 


-43.112    -19.062 


400  Ti 
450 


1.622 

W 
4.711 


1.500 

13 
-5 


-131.751  -131.759    -19.0(2 
-131.751  -131751    -I9M2 


0 
71 


ToW-cmnlM 44(.I3I      VtUti      4n.677 


6.426         1.517 


Grand  Wall... 


375,459      2(1372      -3J91 
t22JN      7t9Jll      477M6 


DBCiiUonvy  ictioft: 
300 


-370 
4,215 


-370 
0 


4J15 


-370 


CMMdnee  Mai.. 


11J41         1,217 


HOUSE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  TOMORROW 
OR  ANY  DAY  THEREAFTER 
CONSIDERATION  OP  A  MOTION 
TO  RECEDE  AND  TO  AMEND 
SENATE  CONCURRENT  RE80- 
LUTION  92.  FIRST  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JONES  of  OUiihomau  Mi. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  shall  be  in  order  tomorrow  or  any 
day  thereafter  to  consider  a  motion  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget  to  recede  from  the  House 
amendment,  reported  from  conference 
In  disagreement,  to  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  92,  and  to  amend  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution  with  the 
text  of  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  printed  in  the  Joint 
statement  of  managers  in  the  confer- 
ence report  as  submitted  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  that  debate  on 
said  motion  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  1  hour  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  chairmim  and  ranking 
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minority  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget,  that  said  motion  shall  not 
be  subject  to  a  demand  for  a  division 
of  the  question,  and  that  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  or- 
dered on  said  motion  to  final  adoption 
without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  and  I  shaU 
not  object.  I  do  so  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  clarification. 

As  I  understand  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  this  would  only  allow  us  to 
expedite  consideration  of  the  budget 
resolution  conference  report,  which 
was  reported  in  disagreement  because 
of  some  minor-scope  problems.  This 
motion  would,  as  I  understand  it,  allow 
the  House  to  proceed  first  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  conference  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  The  gen- 
tleman's Interpretation  of  this  unani- 
mous-consent request  is  absolutely 
correct.     

Mr.  LOEFFLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  response, 
and  I  wish  to  inform  the  body  that 
this  imanimous-consent  request  has 
also  been  cleared  by  the  Republican 
leadership. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Jems)? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Today 
is  the  day  for  consideration  for  bills 
under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  clause 
5  of  rule  I,  the  Chair  announces  that 
he  will  postpone  further  proceedings 
today  on  each  motion  to  suspend  the 
rules  on  which  a  recorded  vote  or  the 
yeas  and  nays  are  ordered,  or  on  which 
the  vote  is  objected  to  under  clause  4 
of  rule  XV. 

Such  rollcall  votes,  if  postponed,  will 
be  taken  on  Tuesday,  June  22, 1982. 


NO  NET  COST  TOBACCO 
PROGRAM  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(HJl.  6590)  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  tobacco  price  support  and 
production  adjustment  program  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  no  net 
cost  to  taxpayers,  to  limit  Increases  in 


the  support  price  for  tobacco,  and  for 
other  purposes,  as  amended. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R. 6590 

Be  it  inacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  VniUd  States  of 
Amerlca^ln  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TTTLZ 

1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  u  the 
Ne|   Cost   TolMcco   Prognun   Act  of 
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1982" 
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Sac.  2.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  In  order  to  implement  the  intent  of 
Congreal,  as  expressed  In  the  Agriculture 
and  F0O49  Act  of  1981,  that  the  tobacco  price 
support  and  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram ba  carried  out  at  no  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  other  than  administrative  ex- 
penses a  >mmon  to  the  operation  of  all  price 
support  programs.  It  is  necessary  that  pro- 
ducers c  r  quota  tobacco  share  equitably  In 
helping  o  eliminate  losses  which  may  be  in- 
curred ii  carrying  out  the  program; 

(2)  pn  ducers  of  quota  tobacco  should  be 
required  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  ben- 
efits of  Etrice  support  for  their  tobacco,  to 
contribise  to  a  capital  account  to  be  estab- 
lished by  each  producer-owned  marketing 
association  through  which  price  support  ad- 
vances are  made  available  to  producers;  and 

(3)  th«  account  so  established  should  be 


the  associations  exclusively  for  the 
of  achieving  a  no  net  cost  tobacco 


used  by 
purpose 
program 

TITLE  1  -MODIFICATION  OP  TOBACCO 
PI  UCE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

PRODU  rtH  COMTRIBUnOIf  S  TO  MO  RXT  COST 
TOBACCO  FUmi 

Sec.  101.  Effective  for  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting,  following  section  106,  a  new  sec- 
tion 106A  as  follows: 

"PSODt  CXK  COimUBUnOMS  TO  NO  NKT  COST 
TOBACCO  FUND 

"Sbc.  ]  MA  (a)  As  used  in  the  section- 
ed) tie  term  'association'  means  a  pro- 
ducer-oi  ned  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion which  has  entered  into  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  to  make  price 
support  available  to  producers; 

"(2)  Ae  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Commooity  Credit  Corporation,  an  agency 
and  ins^wnentality  of  the  United  SUtes 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  which  the  Secretary  makes  price 
support  available  to  producers: 

"(3)  the  term  'Fund'  means  the  capital  ac- 
count to  be  esUbllshed  within  each  associa- 
tion, wfa  ch  account  shall  be  Imown  as  the 
'No  Net  I  :o8t  Tobacco  Fund'; 

"(4)  til  e  term  'to  market'  means  to  dispose 
of  quoti  tobacco  by  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary salt ,  barter,  exchange,  gift  inter  vIvob. 
or  consii  nlng  the  tobacco  to  an  association 
for  a  pri  «  support  advance; 

"(S)  t  ae  term  'net  gains'  means  the 
amount  of  which  total  proceeds  obtained 
from  th(  I  sale  by  an  association  of  a  crop  of 
quoU  Ubaceo  pledged  to  the  Corporation 
for  pric^  support  loan  exceeds  the  principal 
amount  of  the  price  support  loan  made  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  association  on  such 
crop,  pltk  Interest  and  charges;  and; 

|e  term  'quota  tobacco'  means  any 
>bacco  for  which  marketing  quotas 
Tect  or  for  which  marketing  quotas 

>proved  by  producers, 
le  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program  through  the 


of  such  kind 
the  produce^ 
the  appropr 
the  assodati 
mined  from  { 
with  the  apE 


three-year 
quotas  are 
applicable 
of  Burley 


Corporation  and  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  I  this  section,  continue  to  make 
price  support  available  to  producers 
through  loaiis  to  associations  that,  under 
agreements  with  the  Corporation,  agree  to 
make  loan  advances  to  producers. 

"(c)  Each  association  shall  establish 
within  the  Association  a  Fund.  The  Fund 
shall  be  comprised  of  amounts  contributed 
by  producer-Riembers  as  provided  in  subsec- 
Uon  (d).        I 

"(d)  The  secretary  shaU— 

"(1)  require— 

"(A)  that-4 

"(1)  as  a  condition  of  ellgibUity  for  price 
support,  ea«h  producer  of  each  kind  of 
quota  tobacdo  (other  than  Burley  quota  to- 
bacco with  respect  to  the  1983  and  subse- 
quent crops){  shall  agree:  with  respect  to  all 
of  quota  tobacco  marlceted  by 
from  a  farm,  to  contribute  to 
kte  association,  for  deposit  in 
>n'8  Fund,  an  amount  deter- 
le  to  time  by  the  association 
>val  of  the  Secretary;  and 

"(11)  as  a  oondition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  any  marketing  year  of  any 
!riod  for  which  marketing 
effect  (other  than  the  period 
the  1982  crop),  each  producer 
iota  tobacco  shall  agree,  not 
later  than  aldate  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary precedl^  the  beginning  of  the  first 
marketing  year  of  such  three-year  period 
(or,  in  the  case  of  a  producer  of  Burley 
quota  tobacdo  on  a  new  farm  or  a  producer 
of  Burley  quoU  tobacco  succeeding  another 
producer  on  a  farm,  before  the  beglimlng  of 
the  marketl4g  year  In  which  such  new  pro- 
ducer or  sucih  successor  producer  will  first 
market  Burley  quota  tobacco  from  the  farm 
involved),  to  contribute  In  each  of  the  mar- 
keting years  in  such  three-year  period  (or. 
In  the  case  of  such  new  producer  or  such 
successor  producer,  any  remaining  market- 
ing year  in  siich  three-year  period),  with  re- 
spect to  all  Burley  quota  tobacco  marketed 
by  the  producer,  to  the  appropriate  associa- 
tion, for  denosit  in  the  association's  Fund, 
an  amount  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  association  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary:  ai)d 

"(B)  that,  upon  making  a  contribution 
under  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  in  the  case  of  quota  tobacco  marketed 
other  than  b»  consignment  to  an  association 
for  a  price  support  advance,  the  producer 
shall  receive  from  the  association  capital 
stock  or,  if  the  association  does  not  Issue 
such  stock,  a  capital  certificate  having  a  par 
value  or  face  amount,  respectively,  equal  to 
the  contribuilon:  and 

"(11)  In  thie  case  of  quota  tobacco  con- 
signed by  the  producer  to  an  association  for 
a  price  support  advance,  the  producer  shall 
receive  from  the  association  a  qualified  per 
unit  retain  (srtlficate,  as  defined  in  section 
1388(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
having  a  face  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  and  representing  an  in- 
terest in  the  association's  Fund. 

The  Secretary  shall  approve  the  amount  of 
the  contributions  determined  by  an  associa- 
tion from  time  to  time  under  this  paragraph 
only  if  the  $ecretary  determines  that  such 
amoimt  will  result  in  accumulation  of  a 
Fund  adequate  to  reimburse  the  Corpora- 
tion for  any;  net  losses  which  the  Corpora- 
tion may  sultan  under  its  loan  agreements 
with  the  ass<)ciation,  based  on  reasonable  es- 
timates of  the  amounts  whl(^  the  Corpora- 
tion will  len4  to  the  association  under  such 
agreements  ind  the  proceeds  which  will  be 
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realised  from  the  sales  of  tobacco  which  are 
pledged  to  the  Corporation  by  the  associa- 
tion as  security  for  loans; 

"(2)  effecUve  for  the  1983  and  subsequent 
crops,  require  that  each  owner  and  operator 
of  any  farm  who,  in  conformity  with  the 
provisions  of  subtitle  B.  part  I,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  leases  all 
or  any  part  of  an  acreage  allotment  or  mar- 
keting quota  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  to  make 
contributions,  for  deposit  into  the  Fund  es- 
tablished by  the  association  which,  under  a 
loan  agreement  with  the  Corporation, 
makes  price  support  available  to  producers 
of  Flue-cured  tobacco.  The  amount  of  such 
contribution  for  the  quantity  of  tobacco  of 
each  crop  represented  by  such  lease  shall  be 
the  same  amount  as  the  contribution  for 
producers  of  Flue-ctu'ed  tobacco  of  such 
crop  determined  and  approved  under  para- 
graph (1).  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
such  association,  upon  receiving  such  contri- 
bution. Issue  to  such  owner  and  operator 
capital  stock  or.  If  the  association  does  not 
issue  such  stodt.  a  capital  certificate  having 
a  par  value  of  face  amount.  req>ectlvely, 
equal  to  the  contribution; 

"(3)  require  that  the  Fund  established  by 
each  association  shall  be  kept  and  main- 
tained separate  from  all  other  accounts  of 
the  association  and  shall  be  used  exclusive- 
ly, as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  ensuring.  Insofar  as  practicable, 
that  the  Corporation,  under  its  loan  agree- 
ments with  the  association  with  respect  to 
1982  and  subsequent  crops  of  quota  tobacco, 
will  suffer  no  net  losses  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  recovery  of  the  amount  of  loans 
extended  to  cover  the  overhead  costs  of  the 
association),  after  any  net  gains  are  applied 
to  net  losses  of  the  Corporation  under  para- 
graph (5); 

"(4)  permit  an  association  to  invest  the 
monies  in  the  Fund  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  may  approve,  and  require  that 
the  interest  or  other  earnings  on  such  in- 
vestment shall  become  a  part  of  the  Fund; 

"(5)  require  that  loan  agreements  between 
the  Corporation  and  the  association  provide 
that  the  Corporation  shall  retain  the  net 
gains  from  each  of  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tobacco  pledged  by  the  association 
as  security  for  price  support  loans,  and  that 
such  net  gains  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  (A)  offsetting  any  losses  sustained  by  the 
Corporation  under  its  loan  agreements  with 
the  association  for  any  of  the  1982  and  sub- 
sequent crops  of  loan  tobacco,  or  (B)  reduc- 
ing the  outstanding  balance  of  any  price 
support  loan  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  association  under  such  agreements  for 
1982  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  or  for 
both  such  purposes;  and 

"(6)  provide,  in  loan  agreements  between 
the  Coriwration  and  an  aiaociation.  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  amount 
in  the  Fund  or  the  net  gains  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (5)  exceed  the  amounts  necessary 
for  the  purposes  specified  in  this  section, 
such  excess  (A)  In  the  case  of  an  association 
making  price  support  available  to  producers 
of  quota  tobacco  other  than  Burley  tobacco, 
will  be  released  to  the  association  by  the 
Corporation  and  may  be  devoted  to  other 
purposes  by  the  association,  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  an  association  making  price  support 
available  to  producers  of  Burley  quota  to- 
bacco, will  be  released  to  the  association  by 
the  Corporation  and  may  be  distributed,  as 
determined  by  the  association,  to  the  pro- 
ducer-members of  the  association  as  a  cap- 
ital distribution  or  net  gain  distribution. 

"(e)  If  any  association  which  has  entered 
into  a  loan  agreement  with  the  Corporation 


with  respect  to  1982  or  subsequent  crops  of 
quota  tobacco  falls  or  refuaes  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  thereunder, 
or  the  terms  of  such  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary may  terminate  such  agreement  or  pro- 
vide that  no  additional  loan  funds  may  be 
made  available  thereunder  to  the  associa- 
tion. In  such  event,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  price  support  available  to  producers  of 
the  kind  or  kinds  of  tobacco,  the  price  of 
which  had  been  supported  through  loans  to 
such  aaaodatlon.  through  such  other  means 
as  are  authorised  by  this  Act  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Ctiarter  Act. 

"(f)  If,  under  subsection  (e),  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  an  association  is  terminated,  or  If 
an  association  having  a  loan  agreement  with 
the  Corporation  is  dissolved,  merges  with 
another  association,  or  otherwise  ceases  to 
operate,  the  Fund  or  the  net  gains  referred 
to  in  subsection  (dX5)  shall  be  applied  or 
disposed  of  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  approve  or  prescribe,  except  that  they 
shidl,  to  the  extent  neceaaary,  first  be  ap- 
plied or  used  for  the  purposes  therefor  pre- 
scribed in  this  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  Issue  regulations 
neceaaary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

Asjusnaorr  or  pkicb  suppokt  lxvkl  op 

TOBACCO 

Stc.  102.  EffecUve  for  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  section  106  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  UJS.C.  1448)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
subsections  (d)  and  (e)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  403,  If  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  supply  of  any  grade  of  any  kind  of  to- 
bacco of  a  crop  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  or  are  not  disapproved  by  pro- 
ducers will  likely  be  exoeaslve,  the  Secre- 
tary, after  prior  consultation  with  the  ano- 
clatlon  through  which  price  support  for  the 
grade  and  kind  of  tobacco  is  made  available 
to  producers,  may  reduce  the  support  rate 
which  would  otherwise  be  established  for 
such  grade  of  tobacco  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  such  reduction  may 
have  on  the  supply  and  price  of  other 
grades  of  other  kinds  of  quota  tobacco:  Pro- 
rided.  That  the  weighted  average  of  the 
support  rates  for  all  eligible  grades  of  such 
kind  of  tobacco  shall,  after  such  reduction, 
reflect  not  leaa  than  (1)  66  per  centum  of 
the  increase  in  the  support  level  for  such 
kind  of  tobacco  which  would  otherwise  be 
established  under  this  section,  if  the  sup- 
port level  therefor  is  higher  than  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  preceding  crop,  or  (2)  the 
support  level  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  estab- 
ll^ed  under  this  section,  if  the  support 
level  therefor  is  not  higher  than  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  preceding  crop.  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  supply  of  any  grade  of 
any  kind  of  tobacco  of  a  crop  wUl  be  exces- 
sive, the  Secretary  shsll  take  into  consider- 
ation the  domestic  supply,  including  domes- 
tic inventories,  the  amount  of  such  tobacco 
pledged  as  security  for  price  support  loans, 
and  anticipated  domestic  and  export 
demand,  based  on  the  maturity,  uniformity 
and  stalk  position  of  such  tobacco,  (e)  If  the 
Secretary  determines  that,  notwithstanding 
the  adjustments  in  the  support  price  made 
under  subsection  (d).  the  support  rate  of 
any  eligible  grade  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  of  a 
crop  for  which  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  or  are  not  dinpproved  by  producers 
will  likely  be  excessive  under  current 
market  conditions,  the  Secretary,  after  prior 
approval  of  the  association  through  which 
price  support  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  is  made 


available  to  producers  and  after  prior  con- 
sultation with  any  other  aaaodatlon 
through  which  price  support  for  any  other 
major  quota  kind  of  tobacco  is  made  avafl- 
able  to  producers,  may  de^gnate  such  grade 
of  tobacco  aa  'exceaalvely  priced'.  If  a  grade 
of  tobacco  is  so  designated,  the  Secretary 
shall  provide  producers  the  option  of  mar- 
keting such  grade  of  tobacco  only  at  a  spe- 
cial aution  to  be  provided  for  by  the  Secre- 
tary. If  a  producer  sleets  such  option,  the 
producer's  tobacco  of  such  grade  shall  be  in- 
eligible for  price  support.  With  prior  ap- 
proval of  the  association,  producers  of  ineli- 
gible grades  of  nue-cured  toljaooo  may  also 
market  such  grades  at  the  apedal  auction 
provided  for  by  the  Secretary.  Any  tobacco 
which  is  marketed  as  such  special  auction 
shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  proviaion 
of  law,  not  be  considered  marketed  for  pur- 
poses of  marketing  or  poundage  quotas  and 
penalties  under  subtitle  B.  part  I.  of  tlie  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938:  Provided; 
That  a  qiudlty  of  tobacco  equal  to  the  quan- 
tity mariceted  at  such  special  action  sliall  be 
deducted  from  any  undermatketlngs  for 
purposes  of  such  subtitle.  In  determining 
whether  the  support  rate  for  azur  eligible 
grade  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  of  a  crop  will 
likely  be  exceaalve.  the  Secretary  shall  take 
into  consideration  the  domestic  aupply,  In- 
dudlng  domestic  inventories,  the  amount  of 
such  tobacco  pledged  as  security  for  price 
support  loans,  and  anticipated  domestic  and 
export  demand,  baaed  on  the  maturity,  uni- 
formity and  stalk  position  of  such  tobacco. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  no  producer 
may  market  at  the  special  auction  a  quanti- 
ty of  tobacco  of  any  crop  In  excess  of  10  per 
centum  of  the  farm  marketing  quota.". 
TniiE    n— MODIFICATION    OF    FLUE- 

CURED    TOBACCO    MARKETINO 

QUOTA  SYSTEM 

LKASX  AHO  SALS  OP  PLOX-CnaSB  TOBACCO 
ACKXAGK  AUOTMXinS  ARD  MABXXTIIIG  QOOTAS 

Sac.  201.  (a)  SecUon  316(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.ac. 
1314b(a»  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(1)"  after  "(a)"; 

(2)  Inserting  "shall  permit  the  owner  of 
any  farm  to  which  a  Flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  or  quota  is  assigned 
under  this  Act  and"  after  "program,"; 

(3)  inserting  "Flue-cured,"  after  "Burley,"; 

(4)  inserting  a  comma  before  "to  lease": 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing  new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  No  lease  of  any  Flue-cured  tobacco 
allotment  or  quota  assigned  to  a  farm  may 
be  filed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
after  June  IS  of  the  crop  year  specified  in 
such  lease,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
allow  a  lease  to  be  so  filed  after  June  IS  of 
such  crop  year  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  flood,  hall,  wind,  torna- 
do, or  other  natural  disaster— 

"(1)  the  county  in  which  such  farm  Is  lo- 
cated has  suffered  a  loss  of  not  less  then  10 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco planted  for  harvest  in  such  crop  year 

"(ii)  the  lessor  Involved  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  not  less  then  10  per  centum  of  the  acre- 
age of  Flue-cured  tobacco  planted  for  har- 
vest on  such  farm  in  such  crop  year:  and 

"(ill)  such  lease  will  not  Impair  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  tobacco  marketing 
quota  or  price  support  program. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  determination, 
then  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  lessor  to 
lease  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  or 
quota  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm  in  an  adjoining  county  within  the 
same  State  for  use  in  such  adjoining  county 
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on  a  farm  having  a  current  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotment  or  quota.  If  permitted,  such 
lease  and  transfer  shall  not  be  effective 
imtll  a  copy  of  such  lease  and  a  written 
statement  described  in  subsection  (c)  of  this 
section  are  f  Qed  with  and  detennhied  by  the 
county  committee  of  such  adjoining  county 
to  be  in  compliance'  with  the  provisions  of 
this  section. 

"(B)  No  agreement  or  arrangement  may 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  malting  of 
any  lease  with  respect  to  any  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotment  or  quota  under  paragraph 
( 1 )  of  this  subsection  except— 

"(1)  between  the  lessor  and  lessee;  or 

"(ii)  between  the  lessor  or  lessee  and  any 
attorney,  trustee,  bank,  or  other  agent  or 
reprearatative,  who  regularly  represents  the 
lessor  or  leasee,  as  the  case  may  be,  in  busi- 
ness transactions  unrelated  to  the  produc- 
tion or  marketing  of  tobacco. 

"(C)  No  sublease  or  other  transfer  of  such 
allotment  or  quota  may  be  made  by  such 
lessee  during  the  period  of  such  lease.";  and 

(6)  amending  the  section  heading  for  such 
section  to  read  as  follows: 

"LSASX  OR  BALK  OF  AGaiAOK  ALLOTHKNTS" 

(b)  Section  316(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.8.C.  1314b(c)  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  smtence— 

(A)  inserting  "or  sale  and  transfer"  after 
"lease  and  transfer":  and 

(B)  striking  out  "such  lease"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  lease  or  sale  agreement, 
as  the  case  may  be,"; 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  a  lease  and  transfer  of  any  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  allotment  or  quota  for  use 
with  respect  to  aaoy  cnw,  such  lease  shall 
not  be  effective  until,  in  addition  to  a  copy 
of  such  lease,  the  lessor  and  leasee  involved 
each  fOe  with  such  county  committee  a  writ- 
ten statement  certifying  such  compliance. 
If.  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  such  county  committee  determines 
that  such  leasee  knowingly  made  a  false 
statement  in  such  writtoi  statement,  then 
such  lessee  shall  be  ineligible  for  price  sup- 
port for  such  cnH>  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  to  the  poundage  of 
tobacco  produced  under  such  allotment  or 
quota  or,  if  such  determination  la  made 
after  such  leaee  received  such  price  sup- 
port, the  Secretary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  recommendation  of  such  county 
committee  and  the  amount  of  such  pound- 
age, shall  reduce  appropriately  the  pound- 
age for  which  such  leasee  may  receive  price 
support  with  respect  to  the  crop  first  mar- 
keted after  such  determination  is  made.  If, 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, such  county  committee  determines  that 
such  lessor  knowingly  made  a  false  state- 
BMDt  in  such  written  statement,  then  the 
Flue-cured  allotment  or  quota  next  estab- 
Usbed  for  the  farm  of  such  lessor  shall  be 
reduced  by  that  percentage  which  the 
leased  allotment  or  quota  was  of  the  respec- 
tive Flue-cured  marketing  quota.  Notice  of 
any  determination  made  by  a  county  com- 
mittee under  the  preceding  provlalons  shall 
be  mailed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the 
leasee  or  the  lessor  involved.  If  such  lessee 
or  such  lessor  Is  dissatisfied  with  such  deter- 
mination, then  such  leasee  or  such  lesaor 
may  request,  within  16  di^  after  notice  of 
such  determination  is  so  mailed,  a  review  of 
such  determination  by  a  local  review  com- 
mittee under  section  363  of  this  Act.";  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2))  by- 


lease   or   sale"   after 


(A)  Inserting   "by 
"transferred";  and 

(B)  striking  out  "lease  and". 

(c)  Section  316(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C  1314b(e))  is 
amend^  by— 

(1)  ii^rting  "(1)"  after  "(e)"; 

(2)  iiiBerting  "or  sale"  after  "lease"; 

(3)  inserting  "or,  in  the  case  of  Flue-cured 
tobacoi,  of  the  acreage  of  tillable  cropland 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  in  the  farm" 
before  the  colon;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing nefr  paragraph: 

"(2) :  iy>r  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'tillabl !  cropland'  means  cleared  land  that 
can  be  planted  to  crops  without  unusual  cul- 
tivatio  \  or  other  preparation.". 

(d)  a  iction  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment i  ct  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314b)  is  amend- 
ed by  itrlklng  out  subsections  (g).  (h),  and 
(1)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  subsections: 

"(gKl)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
owner  bf  any  farm  to  which  a  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotment  or  quota  is  assigned  to  sell 
all  or  4ny  part  of  such  allotment  or  quota  to 
any  p*son  who  is  an  active  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco producer  for  use  on  another  farm  in 
the  saiie  county.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion the  term  'active  Flue-cured  tobacco 
producer'  means  any  person  who  shared  in 
the  rlA  of  producing  a  crop  of  Flue-cured 
tobaccf  in  not  less  than  1  of  the  3  years  pre- 
cedlngkhe  year  involved. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  se  considered  to  have  shared  in  the 
risk  of  [producing  a  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co if-' 

"(A)  The  Investment  of  such  person  in  the 
produdtion  of  such  crop  Is  not  leas  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  crop; 

"(B)  the  amount  of  such  person's  return 
on  su^  investment  is  dependent  solely  on 
the  sal ;  price  of  such  crop;  and 

"(C)  such  person  may  not  receive  any  of 
such  n  turn  before  the  sale  of  such  crop. 
Any  p(  rson  who  owns  any  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co alio  tment  or  quota  and  leases  such  allot- 
ment ( >r  quota  to  another  person  for  use  in 
prodw  ing  a  crop  shall  be  considered  to  have 
shared  in  the  risk  of  producing  such  crop  if. 
under  the  terms  of  such  lease,  subpara- 
graph! (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  are 
satiaf  1(  d  with  regard  to  such  owner. 

"(h)(  1)  Any  person  who— 

"(A)  acquires  any  Flue-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age a]  otment  or  quota  by  purchase  under 
subsec  tion  (g)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B>  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  obaooo  planted  after  the  date  of  such 
acquis  tion.  f aOs  to  share  in  the  risk  of  pro- 
dudni  tobacco  under  such  aUotment  or 
quota  In  the  manner  specified  in  sutaaection 
(gX2)  >f  this  section: 

shall  I  sll  such  allotment  or  quota  before  the 
explrt  ton  of  the  18-month  period  beginning 
6n  Jul  IT  1  of  the  year  in  which  such  crop  Is 
plant€  1  or  such  allotment  or  quota  ahall  be 
subjec  t  to  forfeiture  tmder  the  procedure 
spedfl  ed  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this  subsection. 

"(3)  Any  person  who— 

"(A)  acqtilres  any  Flue-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age al  lotment  or  quota  by  purchase  under 
subset  tlon  (g)  of  this  section:  and 

"(Bl  disposea  of  an  acreage  of  tillable 
cropls  od  (aa  defined  in  subsection  (eX2)  of 
this  «  ctlon)  which  results  in  the  total  acre- 
age ol  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotted  to  such 
petao]  .'s  farm  exceeding  50  per  centum  of 
the  tl  table  cropland  owned  by  such  person: 
shall,  before  July  1  of  the  year  after  the 
year  <  f  such  disposal,  take  steps  which  will 


result  In  the  total  acreage  of  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotted  to  such  farm  not  exceeding  50 
per  centuni  of  the  tillable  cropland  owned 
by  such  person.  If  such  person  fails  to  take 
such  steps, ;  then  any  such  excess  allotment 
or  quota  shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
the  procedare  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subsec^on. 

"(3MA)  It,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  appropriate  county  com- 
mittee dete  rmines  that  any  person  knowing- 
ly failed  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  sut  section,  then  such  person  shall 
forfeit  to  ;he  Secretary  the  allotment  or 
quota  sped  fied  in  such  paragraph.  Any  al- 
lotment or  luota  so  forfeited  shall  be  reallo- 
cated by  SI  ch  county  committee  for  use  by 
active  Flue 'Cured  tobacco  producers  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (gXl)  of  this  section)  in 
the  county  Involved. 

"(B)  Notice  of  such  determination  shall  be 
mailed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  such 
person.  If  such  person  is  dissatisfied  with 
such  deter^ilnation.  then  such  person  may 
request,  wlihln  15  days  after  notice  of  such 
determination  Is  so  mailed,  a  review  of  such 
determination  by  a  local  review  committee 
under  sectipn  363  of  this  Act.". 

MAHSATOaTI  SALX  OF  dXTAIlf  PLUl-CUKKD  TO- 
BACCO AC^XAGX  ALLOnOHTS  AMD  MAUCKTIIIG 
QUOTAS] 


Sac  302.  ulie  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (7  ir.S.C.  1381  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting  4fter  section  316,  a  new  section 
316A.  as  follows: 

"MAMIMTOat  SALB  OP  CBTTAIM  PLUB-CUaZD  TO- 
BACCO ACgXAGX  ALLOmXIITS  AHD  MAKKKTIIIC 
OOOIAS 

"Sac.  316Ai  (a)  Any  person  (Including,  but 
not  limited  to.  any  governmental  entity, 
public  utiUty.  educational  institution,  or  re- 
ligious institution,  but  not  including  any  in- 
dividual) which,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  th|s  section— 

"(1)  own$  a  farm  for  which  a  Flue-cured 
acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  Is  es- 
tabliahed  mdr  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  is  not  significantly  Involved  in  the 
management  or  use  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes; 

shall  sell  snch  allotment  or  quota  In  accord- 
ance with  section  316(g)  of  this  Act  not  later 
than  December  1,  1983,  or  shall  forfeit  such 
aUotment  lor  quota  under  the  procedure 
specified  iij  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Anyi  person  (Including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to,  any  Kovemmental  entity,  public  utili- 
ty, educational  institution,  or  religious  Insti- 
tution) wt«o,  on  December  1,  1983.  owns  a 
farm  for  which  the  total  acreage  alloted  for 
the  produdtion  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  under 
this  Act  exceeds  M  per  centum  of  such 
farm's  tillable  cropland,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 316(eK3)  of  this  Act.  shall  forfeit  any 
acreage  almtment  or  marketing  quota  repre- 
senting ttje  excess  under  the  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  (c). 

"(c)(1)  Ut  after  notice  and  an  oi^riunity 
for  a  hearfaig,  the  appropriate  county  com- 
mittee determines  that  any  person  knowing- 
ly failed  tp  comply  with  sutjsection  (a)  or 
(b).  then  the  aUotment  or  quota  specified  in 
such  subsc  ctlon  shaU  be  forfeited  and  shall 
be  reallocalted  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
section  3l8(h)(3KA)  of  this  Act. 

'(2)  Notice  of  such  determination  shall  tte 
maUed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  such 
person.  If]  such  person  Is  dissatisfied  with 
such  det<  rminatlon,  then  such  person, 
within  15  I  lays  after  notice  of  such  determi- 
nation is  ip  maUed,  may  request  review  of 
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such  determination  under  section  363  of 
this  Act.". 

PBRIODIC  ADJUSnCniT  OF  YIELD  FACTOR  FOR 
FL17B-CURKD  ACRBAGX-POUMDAGE  QUOTAS 

Sec.  303.  Section  317(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  13140  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
foUowing:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  in  1983.  and  at  S-year  Intervals 
thereafter,  the  national  average  yield  goal 
for  Flue-cured  totmcco  sh&U  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary  to  the  past  S  years'  moving 
national  average  yield.";  and 

(2)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  in  1983,  and  at 
S-year  intervals  thereafter,  farm  acreage  al- 
lotments for  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  farms  in 
each  county  shall  t>e  adjusted  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  reflect  the  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  past  5  years'  moving  county  average 
yield  per  acre,  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  the  t>asis  of  actual  yields  of  farms  in 
the  county,  or.  if  such  information  Is  not 
avaUable.  on  such  other  data  on  yields  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem  appropriate.". 

EXXMPTIOR  OF  CERTAIN  IIONQUOTA  TOBACCO 
FROM  QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS 

Sec.  204.  Section  320(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314f(b))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  striking  out  in  pargraph  (3)  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof; 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ";  and";  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  tolMCCO  when  it  is  nonquota  tobacco 
and  produced  in  a  quota  area  in  which  the 
total  of  the  acreage  aUotments  for  quota  to- 
bacco established  for  farms  is  less  than  20 
acres.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  312(c)  of  this  Act,  producers  of  such 
nonquota  tobacco  shall  not  be  eligible  to 
vote  in  the  first  referendum  for  such  non- 
quota tobacco  conducted  by  the  Secretary 
under  such  section  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  paragraph.". 

CONFORMING  AMENDMENTS 

Sec.  205.  (a)  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
317(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314c(f))  is  amended  by  In- 
serting "and  sold"  after  "leased". 

(b)  Section  703  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1965  (7  U.S.C.  1316)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking  out  "lease  and"  each  place  it 
vpears; 

(2)  striking  out  "lessee"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "trans- 
feree"; 

(3)  striking  out  "lessor"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "trans- 
feror"; and 

(4)  strildng  out  "leased"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "trans- 
ferred". 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enact  nent  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shaU  not  apply  to  any  lease  of  a  Flue-cured 
totMtcco  acreage  allotment  or  marketing 
quota  entered  into  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et 
seq.)  Iiefore  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 


TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS RELATINO  TO  B17RLEY  TO- 
BACCO AND  OTHER  KINDS  OF  TO- 
BACCO 

"Sec.  301.  Effective  for  the  1982  and  sub- 
sequent crops  of  tobacco,  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting.  foUowing  section  106A  (as 
added  by  section  101  of  this  Act),  a  new  sec- 
tion 106B  as  foUows: 

"MARKETING  ASSESSMENTS  TO  NO  NET  COST 
BXnUXT  TOBACCO  ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  106B.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 
"(1)  the  term  'Burley  association'  means  a 
producer-owned  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation which  has  entered  into  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  to  make  price 
support  avaUable  to  producers  of  Burley  to- 
)>acco; 

"(2)  the  term  'Burley  Account'  means  an 
account  established  by  and  in  the  Corpora- 
tion for  a  Burley  association,  which  account 
ShaU  t>e  known  as  the  'No  Net  Ck>st  Burley 
Tobacco  Account'; 

"(3)  the  term  'to  maricet'  means  to  dispose 
of  Burley  tobacco  by  volimtary  or  involun- 
tary sale,  tMrter,  exchange,  gift  inter  vivos, 
or  consigning  the  Burley  tobacco  to  a 
Burley  association  for  a  price  support  ad- 
vance; 

"(4)  the  term  'net  gains'  means  the 
amount  by  which  total  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  sale  by  a  Burley  association  of  a 
crop  of  Burley  tol>acco  pledged  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  price  support  loan  exceeds  the 
principal  amount  of  the  price  support  loan 
made  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Burley  as- 
sociation on  such  crop,  plus  interest  and 
charges; 

"(5)  the  term  'Burley  tobacco'  means 
Btirley  tobacco,  as  defined  in  section 
301(bK15)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
not  disapproved  by  producers; 

"(6)  the  term  'area',  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Burley  association,  means  the 
general  geographical  area  in  which  farms  of 
the  producer-members  of  such  Burley  asso- 
ciation are  located,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary;  and 

"(7)  the  term  'Corporation'  shaU  have  the 
meaning  given  to  it  in  section  106A(aX2). 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  106A,  the 
Secretary  shaU.  upon  the  request  of  any 
Burley  association,  and  may.  if  the  Secre- 
tary determinea,  after  consultation  with 
such  Burley  association,  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund  for 
such  Burley  association  under  section  106A 
is,  and  is  likely  to  remain,  inadequate  to  re- 
imburse the  Corporation  for  net  losses 
which  the  Corporation  sustains  under  its 
loan  agreement  with  such  Burley  associa- 
tion— 

"(1)  continue  to  make  price  support  avaU- 
able to  Burley  producers  through  such 
Burley  association  in  accordance  with  loan 
agreements  entered  Into  between  the  Cotvo- 
ratlon  and  such  Burley  association;  and 

"(2)  esUblish  and  maintain  in  accordance 
with  this  section  a  No  Net  Cost  Burley  To- 
bacco Account  for  such  Burley  association 
in  Ueu  of  the  No  Net  Cost  Tol>acco  Fund  es- 
Ublished  within  such  Burley  association 
under  section  106A. 

"(cMl)  Any  Burley  Account  established 
for  a  Burley  association  under  subsection 
(bK2)  ShaU  be  established  within  the  Corpo- 
ration and  ShaU  be  comprised  of  amounts 
paid  by  producers  under  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  Burley 
Account  for  a  Burley  association,  any 
amount  in  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund 


established  within  such  Burley  association 
under  section  106 A  shall  t>e  applied  or  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  approve  or  prescril>e,  except  that  such 
amount  shaU.  to  the  extent  necessary,  first 
l>e  applied  or  used  for  the  purposes  therefor 
prescribed  in  such  section. 

"(dXl)  If  a  Burley  Account  is  esUblished 
for  a  Burley  association  under  sulisection 
(bK2),  then  the  Secretary  shaU  require  (in 
lieu  of  any  requirement  under  section 
106A(dKl))  that  eactr  producer  of  Burley  to- 
twcco  whose  farm  is  within  such  Burley  as- 
sociation's area  shaU.  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
biUty  for  price  support,  agree,  with  respect 
to  aU  Burley  tottacco  mailwted  by  the  pro- 
ducer from  the  farm,  to  pay  to  the  Corpora- 
tion, for  depoalt  in  such  Burley  association's 
Burley  Account,  marketing  assessments  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)  and  coUect- 
ed  under  paragraph  (3). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  the 
Secretary  shaU  determine  and  adjust  from 
time  to  time,  in  consultation  with  such 
Burley  association,  the  amount  of  a  market- 
ing assessment  which  shaU  be  imposed,  as  a 
condition  of  eUglbiUty  for  price  support,  on 
each  pound  of  Burley  tolMCCO  marketed  by 
a  producer  from  a  farm  within  such  Burley 
anociation's  area.  Such  amount  shaU  be 
equal  to  an  amount  which,  when  coUected. 
wiU  result  in  an  accumulation  of  a  Burley 
Account  for  such  Burley  association  ade- 
quate to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  any 
net  losses  which  the  Corporation  may  sus- 
tain under  its  loan  agreements  with  such 
Burley  association,  based  on  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  which  the  Corpora- 
tion wiU  lend  to  such  Burley  association 
under  such  agreements  and  the  proceeds 
which  WiU  be  realized  from  the  sales  of 
Burley  tobacco  which  are  pledged  to  the 
Corporation  by  such  Burley  association  as 
security  for  loans. 

"(3KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B).  any  marketing  assessment  to  be 
paid  by  a  producer  tmder  paragraph  (1) 
shaU  be  coUected  from  the  person  who  ac- 
quired the  Burley  tobacco  involved  from 
such  producer  but  an  amount  equal  to  such 
assessment  may  be  deducted  by  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  price  paid  to  such  producer 
in  case  such  Burley  tolMcco  Is  marketed  by 
sale. 

"(B)  If  Burley  tobacco  Is  mariceted  by  a 
producer  through  a  warehouseman  or  other 
agent,  then  such  assessment  shaU  be  coUect- 
ed from  such  warehouseman  or  agent  who 
may  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  such  assess- 
ment from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If 
Burley  tobacco  is  marketed  by  a  producer 
directly  to  any  person  outside  the  United 
States,  such  assessment  shaU  tx  coUected 
from  the  producer. 

"(e)  Amounts  deposited  in  a  Burley  Ac- 
count est|ibllshed  for  a  Burley  association 
shaU  be  Used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring,  insofar  as  practicable,  that 
the  Corporation  under  its  loan  agreements 
with  such  Burley  association  wiU  suffer, 
with  respect  to  the  crop  involved,  no  net 
losses  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  recov- 
ery of  the  amount  of  loans  extended  to 
cover  the  overhead  cosU  of  the  Burley  asso- 
ciation), after  any  net  gains  are  applied  to 
net  losses  of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shaU  provide,  to  any 
loan  agreement  between  the  Corporation 
and  a  Burley  association  for  which  a  Burley 
Account  has  been  established  under  sutisec- 
tion  (b)(2),  that  If  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  amount  In  such  Burley  Account  or 
the  net  gains  referred  to  in  subsection  (h) 
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exceed  the  amounts  neceaaary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  then  the  Secretary.  In 
consultation  with  such  Burley  association, 
may  suspend  the  payment  and  collection  of 
marketing  assessments  under  this  section 
upon  terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(g)  With  respect  to  any  Burley  associa- 
tion for  which  a  Burley  Account  Is  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (bK3).  If  a  loan 
agreement  between  the  Corporation  and 
such  Burley  association  is  terminated,  if 
such  Burley  association  Is  dissolved  or 
merges  with  another  Burley  association,  or 
if  such  Burley  Account  terminates  by  oper- 
ation of  law,  then  amounts  in  such  Burley 
Account  and  the  net  gains  referred  to  In 
subsection  (h)  shall  be  applied  to  or  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  except  that  they  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  first  be  applied  to  or  used 
for  the  purposes  therefor  prescribed  in  this 
section. 

"(h)  The  provisions,  of  section  106A(dK5) 
relating  to  net  gains  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
agreement  between  a  Burley  association  and 
the  Corporation  entered  into  upon  or  after 
the  establishment  of  a  Burley  Account  for 
such  Burley  association  under  subsection 
(bxa). 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section.". 

MAIIMTOKT  SAU  OP  CBtTAUf  BUIUXr  TOBACCO 
ACRXAOB  ALLOnODITS  AltD  MAKKXTIMO 
anOTAS  HXLD  BBFOBK  XMACnORT 

Sw.  302.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  IQU  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  secUon  316A  (as  added  by 
section  203  of  this  Act),  a  new  section  316B. 
as  follows: 

"MAintATOBT  SAU  OP  CEKTAIIf  BTnUXT  TOBACCO 
ACUAOB  AIXOTMXirrS  AHB  MAXKBTIHa  QUOTAS 

"Sk.  316B.  (a)  Any  person  (including,  but 
not  limited  to,  any  governmental  entity. 
public  utility,  educational  institution,  or  re- 
ligious institution,  but  not  Including  any  in- 
dividual) which,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section— 

"(1)  owns  a  farm  for  which  a  Burley  to- 
bacco acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota 
is  established  under  this  Act;  and 

"(2)  is  not  significantly  involved  in  the 
management  or  use  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes: 

shall  sell,  not  later  than  December  1,  1983, 
such  allotment  or  quota  to  an  active  Burley 
tobacco  producer,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  use  on  another  farm  in  the  same 
county  or  shall  forfeit  such  allotment  or 
quota  imder  the  procedure  specified  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(bXl)  If,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  deter- 
mines that  any  person  knowingly  failed  to 
comply  with  such  subtecUon.  then  the  allot- 
ment or  quota  specified  in  such  subsection 
shall  be  forfeited  and  shall  be  reallocated  by 
such  county  committee  to  other  active 
Burley  tobacco  producers,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  use  in  such  county. 

"(2)  Notice  of  such  determination  shall  be 
mailed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  such 
person.  If  such  person  Is  dissatisfied  with 
such  determination,  then  such  person  may 
request,  within  15  days  after  notice  of  such 
determination  is  so  mailed,  a  review  of  such 
determination  by  a  local  review  committee 
under  section  363  of  this  Act.". 


CONGREIiSIONAL  RECORD— HOUSE 


POniTDACt  QUOTAS  POR  DARK  AIR-CURED  TOBAC- 
CO ARD  POR  PIRE-CURED  TOBACCO;  MODIPICA- 
TION  or  LEASING  OP  POURDAOK  QUOTAS  POR 
BURLET  TOBACCO 

Sic.  303.  (a)  Section  301(b)(15)  of  the  Ag- 
rlculturaH  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C 
1301(bKlS))  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  a ;  the  end  thereof  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thei  eof  ":  And,  provided  further.  That 
for  pur]  OSes  of  section  319  of  this  title. 
types  22  and  23,  fired-cured  tobacco  shall  be 
treated  i  s  one  'kind  of  tobacco'.". 

(b)  Se<  tion  319(b)  of  the  Argricultural  Ad- 
Justmeni  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(b))  te 
amende^  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  inserting  "for 
burley  U  bacco"  after  "In  effect"; 

(2)  in  I  tie  second  sentence— 

(A)  in  erting  "for  burley  tobacco"  after 
"basis":  I  Lnd 

(B)  in  erting  "for  burley  tobacco"  after 
"in  effeo  t"; 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out 
"such  U  id  of  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"burley" : 

(4)  in  Vie  proviso  to  the  fifth  sentence,  in- 
serting tfor  burley  tobacco"  after  "deter- 
mined"; md 

(5)  strl  Icing  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(b)". 

(c)  Se«  tion  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Ac ;  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e)  is  amend- 
ed by  ini  erting  before  subsection  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing n  iw  subsection: 

"(b)  N  >twithstandlng  any  other  provision 
of  law,  \  he  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
Pebruar  '  1.  1983,  proclaim  national  maritet- 
ing  quol  IS  for  dark  air-cured  tobacbo  and 
for  fire  cured  tobacco,  types  22  and  23 
(hereina  ter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
'fire-cun  d  tobacco')  for  the  two  marketing 
years  be  [inning  October  1.  1983.  and  deter- 
mine an  I  announce  the  amount  of  the  mar- 
keting q  iota  for  dark  air-cured  and  for  fire- 
cured  td  woco  for  the  marketing  year  begin- 
ning Oct  [>ber  1, 1983,  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion. W  thin  thirty  days  following  such 
proclaim  ,tion.  the  Secretary  shaU  conduct  a 
referend  im  of  the  farmers  engaged  in  the 
productlpn  of  the  1982  crop  of  each  of  such 
kinds  of  tobacco  to  determine  whether  they 
favor  or  oppose  the  establishment  of  farm 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  for 
such  kin  1  of  tobacco  as  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 
ning Oct  ober  1. 1983.  in  lieu  of  quotas  on  an 
acreage  oasis  in  effect  for  the  two  market- 
ing yeail  beginning  October  1,  1983.  U  the 
Secretary  determines  that  one-half  or  more 
of  the  lumen  voting  in  such  referendum 
approve  marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage 
basis  foil  Buch  kind  of  tobacco,  then  market- 
ing quotes  as  provided  in  this  section  shaU 
be  in  ef i  ect  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  the 
three  m  irketing  years  beginning  October  1, 
1983,  anl  marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage 
basis  Shi  11  cease  to  be  in  effect  for  such  kind 
of  tobac  »  for  the  two  marketing  years  be- 
ginning on  October  1.  1983.  If  marketing 
quotas  to  a  poundage  basis  are  not  ap- 
proved 1  or  such  kind  of  tobacco  by  at  least 
one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  such  refer- 
endum, then  quotas  on  an  acreage  ImsIs 
shall  be  in  effect  for  such  kind  of  tobacco 
for  the  two  marketing  years  beginning  Octo- 
ber 1. 19^3. 

rketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis 
^ect  for  any  such  kind  of  tobacco,  If, 
iod  of  not  less  than  three  market- 
a  referendum  has  not  been  held 
under  this  section  to  determine  whether 
producefs  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  favor 
marketlag  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  for 
such  kind  of  tobacco,  and  If  the  Secretary, 
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after  conducting  public  hearings  in  the  area 
in  which  such  kind  of  tobacco  Is  produced, 
ascertains  that  producers  and  other  inter- 
ested persons  favor  marketing  quotas  on  a 
poundage  basis  for  such  kind  of  tobacco, 
then  the  Seci«tary  shall,  at  the  time  of  the 
next  announcement  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  marketing  quota,  announce  nation- 
al marketing  quotas  for  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding marlieting  years  under  this  section. 
Within  thirty  days  of  such  proclamation, 
the  Secretar)r  shall  conduct  a  refendum  of 
farmers  engaged  In  the  production  of  the 
most  recent  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  to 
determine  whether  they  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage 
basis  for  suclt  kind  of  tobacco  as  provided  in 
this  section  JTor  the  next  three  succeeding 
marketing  y»ui.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  i»ore  than  on-half  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  such  referendum  approve  mar- 
keting quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  under 
this  section,  then  quotas  on  that  basis  shall 
be  in  effect  Ifor  the  next  three  succeeding 
marketing  y«ars  and  the  marketing  quotas 
on  an  acreage  or  acreage  poundage  l>asis 
shall  cease  to  be  in  effect  at  the  beginning 
of  such  Uujee-year  period.  If  marketing 
quotas  on  si  poundage  basis  are  not  ap- 
proved by  more  than  one-half  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  such  referendum,  then  the 
marketing  qilotas  on  an  acreage  basis  shall 
continue  in  affect  as  theretofore  proclaimed 
under  this  Act. 

"The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  an- 
nounce, not  later  than  the  February  1  pre- 
ceding the  second  and  third  marketing  years 
of  any  threeiyear  period  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  OB  a  poundage  basis  are  in  effect 
for  any  suchlkind  of  tobacco  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  amount  of  the  national  marketing 
quota  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  each  of 
such  years.  If  marketing  quotas  on  a  pound- 
age basis  have  been  made  effective  for  such 
kind  of  toba^  under  this  section,  then  the 
Secretary  shall,  not  later  than  February  1 
of  the  last  of  three  consecutive  marketing 
years  for  w|iich  marketing  quotas  are  in 
effect  for  sdeh  kind  of  tobacco  under  this 
secUon.  proclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  for  suui  kind  of  tobacco  for  the  next 
three  succeeding  marketing  years  as  provid- 
ed in  this  seklon.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct extensive  hearings  In  the  area  in  which 
such  kind  of  tobacco  Is  produced  to  ascer- 
tain wheth^  producers  favor  marketing 
quotas  on  an'acreage  basis  or  on  a  poundage 
basis  and  shkll  proclaim  the  quota  on  the 
basis  he  determines  most  producers  of  such 
kind  of  tobacco  favor.  Within  thirty  days 
following  such  proclamation,  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  in  accordance 
with  section  312(c)  of  the  Act.  If  more  than 
one-half  of  the  farmers  voting  in  such  refer- 
endum oppAse  the  national  marketing 
quotas,  thenjthe  Secretary  shall  announce 
the  results  aad  no  marketing  quotas  or  price 
support  shall  be  in  effect  for  such  kind  of 
tobacco  and  the  national  marketing  quota 
so  proclaimed  shall  not  be  in  ef fe<;t  for  the 
next  three  i  succeeding  marketing  years. 
Thereafter  the  provisions  of  section  312  of 
the  Act  appl  r-  Provided,  That  the  national 
marketing  qi  ota  and  farm  marketing  quotas 
for  such  kinc  of  tobacco  shall  be  determined 
for  such  kinf  of  tobacco  as  provided  In  this 
section.". 


(d)  Section 
Justment  Ac 
amended  by 

(Din  the 


(A)  strikint 
sertlng  In  lietu 


first  sentence- 
out  "burley  tobacco"  and  In- 
thereof  "any  kind  of  tol>acco 


319(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  I314e(c))  Is 
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for  which  poundage  quotas  may  be  estab- 
lished": and 

(B)  inserting  "of  such  kind  of  tobacco" 
after  "amount"  the  first  place  It  appears; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence,  striking  out 
"Any"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "With 
respect  to  burley  tobacco,  any";  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  "for  a  kind  of  tobacco"  after 
"in  effect"; 

(B)  inserting  "with  respect  to  such  lOnd  of 
tobacco"  after  "reserve"  the  first  place  it 
appears; 

(C)  inserting  "for  such  kind  of  tobacco" 
after  "quota"  the  first  place  It  appears;  and 

(D)  striking  out  "per  centum  of  the"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "per  centum  of 
such" 

(e)  Section  319(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(d))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  Inserting  "for  a  kind  of  tobacco^'  after 
"proclaimed": 

(B)  striking  out  "a  burley  tobacco  acreage 
allotment"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
acreage  allotment  for  such  kind  of  tobacco"; 
and 

(C)  inserting  ",  in  the  case  of  burley  tobac- 
co and  October  1,  1982,  in  the  case  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  and  fire-cured  tobacco" 
after  "1970  •;  and 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  Inserting  "",  in  the  case  of  burley  tolmc- 
co,  and  the  1978  crop  year,  in  the  case  of 
dark  aircured  tolMtcco  and  fire-cured  tobac- 
co" after  "crop  year"; 

(B)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco"  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""the  kind  of  tobacco  Involved"; 

(C)  striking  out  ""burley  tobacco"  in  each 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places 
it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  kind  of  tobacco";  and 

(D)  strildng  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ",  in 
the  case  of  burley  tobacco,  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds  per  acre,  in  the  case  of  dark 
air-cured  tobacco  and  fire<ured  tobacco; 
And  provided  further.  That,  when  a  market- 
ing quota  program  for  dark  air-cured  tobac- 
co or  for  fire-cured  tobacco  Is  first  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  farm  yields  so  de- 
termined with  respect  to  dark  air-cured  to- 
l>acco  or  fire-cured  tobacco,  as  the  case  may 
be,  shall  l>e  adjusted  proportionately  so  that 
the  weighted  average  of  such  farm  yields  Is 
equal  to  the  national  average  yield  goal  for 
dark  air-cured  tobacco  or  fire-cured  tottacco. 
as  the  case  may  l>e.". 

(f)  Section  319(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  131e<e))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "A  preliminary  farm  marketing 
quota  shall  be  determined  for  each  farm  for 
which  a  dark  air-cured  tobacco  or  fire-cured 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  established 
for  the  marketing  year  l>eglnnlng  Octol>er  1, 
1982.  by  multiplying  the  farm  yield  deter- 
mined under  such  subsection  by  the  farm 
acreage  allotment  (prior  to  any  such  reduc- 
tion) established  for  such  farm  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  October  1, 1982."; 

(2)  in  the  third  sentence  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)),  striking  out  "burley  tobacco  marketing 
quotas"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  in- 
volved"; and 

(3)  in  the  sixth  sentence  (as  in  effect 
l>efore  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1))- 

(A)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco  experi- 
ence of  the  farm  operator"  and  inserting  in 


lieu  thereof  "experience  of  the  farm  opera- 
tor with  respect  to  the  kind  of  tobacco  in- 
volved'"; and 

(B)  strilcing  out  "'production  of  burley  to- 
bacco" each  place  it  appears  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "production  of  such  kind  of 
tolMtcco". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  319(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1314e(f »  Is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "for  any  kind  of  tobacco" 
after  "in  effect";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  kind  of  tobac- 
co". 

(h)  Section  319(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(g))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  Inserting  "for  any  kind  of  tolMtcco" 
after  ""in  effect": 

(2)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco"'  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  kind  of  tobac- 
co": and 

(3)  in  the  third  proviso— 

(A)  striking  out  "fifteen  thousand 
pounds"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty  thousand  pounds";  and 

(B)  inserting  "with  respect  to  burley  to- 
bacco and  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  may  be  leased  and  transferred  to 
any  farm  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  other  kind  of  tobacco"  after  "section". 

(1)  Section  319<i)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(l))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  proviso  to  paragraph  (1),  strik- 
ing out  "burley  tobacco"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  kind  of  tobacco  involved"; 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3),  inserting  "with  re- 
spect to  burley  tobacco"  after  "In  effect'". 

(J)  The  section  heading  for  section  319  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1314e)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'PABM  POUHSAGE  QUOTAS  POR  CKRTAIII  KtlTDS 
OP  TOBACCO" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Ross)  will  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes, and  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Hopkins)  will  be  recognizes 
for  20  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose). 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  21.  1981, 
this  House  adopted  an  amendment  to 
the  farm  bill  that  required  that  we 
adopt  a  tobacco  program  that  would 
operate  at  no  net  cost  to  the  American 
taxpayers,  with  the  exception  of  ad- 
ministrative costs.  The  Foley  amend- 
ment was  adopted  by  412  to  0.  Since 
that  time,  the  Subcommittee  on  To- 
bacco and  Peanuts  has  worked  very 
diligently.  We  have  held  10  hearings 
through  Flue-cured  and  burley  tobac- 
co land,  finding  out  the  best  way  to 
put  in  place  this  no-cost  mechanism. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is  not  the  ulti- 
mate answer  to  all  of  the  things  that 


need  to  be  done  to  the  tobacco  price 
support  program,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
I  will  engaged  in  a  colloquy  with  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Shamansky)  that  I  think  will  de- 
lineate the  lengths  to  which  I  am  will- 
ing to  go  to  see  that  the  critics  of  this 
program  have  a  fair  and  ample  oppor- 
tunity to  both  be  heard  and  to  under- 
stand how  the  tobacco  price  support 
program  operates*  for  those  of  us  that 
have  it  as  such  an  important  part  in 
oiu-  congressional  districts. 

The  bill  that  was  passed  last  week  in 
the  full  committee  dealt  with  all  kinds 
of  tobacco.  Our  friends  from  burley 
areas  asked  that  some  of  their  provi- 
sions be  refined.  Over  the  weekend  an 
amendment  was  put  together  that  was 
added  this  morning. 

That  amendment  merely  adds  burley 
in  the  same  general  way  that  Flue- 
cured  is  cared  for  in  this  bill,  but  it 
gives  the  burley  grower  a  little  added 
discretion  in  how  some  of  the  fimds 
might  be  collected  for  the  no-cost  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
manded—requested, and  we  asked  him 
to  let  us  Icnow  what  legislative  author- 
ity he  needed  to  effect  a  no-cost  pro- 
gram. 

The  Secretary  requested  that  we  do 
two  things:  First,  that  we  give  him 
some  flexibility  in  setting  price  sup- 
port levels;  and  second,  that  we  estab- 
lish a  checkoff  fund  for  farmers  to  pay 
into  an  account  moneys  that  would  be 
used  for  any  future  potential  losses 
that  might  accrue  to  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  the  first  commodity  to  have 
agreed  to  do  this,  and  we  believe  that 
the  tobacco  farmers  of  America  have 
taken  a  very  courageous  step  in  being 
willing  to  go  to  this  extent. 

At  this  time.  I  would  be  h^py  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Shamansky).  who  I  believe  would 
enter  into  a  colloquy  with  me  at  this 
time. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  As  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina  luiows,  I 
had  every  reasonable  expectation 
since  last  year  of  being  able  to  study 
and  testify  on,  as  well  as  debate,  the 
merits  of  this  legislation.  The  fact  is. 
of  course,  neither  I  nor  any  of  those 
who  share  some  of  my  views  have  been 
given  such  an  opportunity.  Therefore, 
it  is  my  understanding  that  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina,  re(x>gnizing 
our  concern,  has  agreed  to  hold  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  entire  tobac- 
co Iprogram  by  September  of  next 
year.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  is  correct.  Those  hearings  will 
occur  next  yesir  in  Washington  and  at 
several  other  locations  geographically 
distributed  around  the  coimtry  which 
will  be  jointly  decided  upon  by  myself 
and  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  as  well 
as  Mr.   Petri.   The   gentleman   from 
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Ohio  can  be  assured  that  there  will  be 
ample  advance  notice  of  those  hear- 
ings and  ample  opportunity  for  wit- 
nesses representing  all  viewpoints  to 
testify  at  each  hearing.  The  hearings 
will  be  held  on  the  issues  involving  the 
entire  tobacco  program.  It  is  also  my 
imderstanding  that  the  gentlemen 
from  Ohio  and  Wisconsin  intend  to 
offer  legislation  directed  at  the  entire 
tobacco  program  after  the  hearings, 
and  I  will  be  happy  to  also  hold  hear- 
ings on  that  legislation.  Both  sets  of 
hearings  will  occur  before  September 
30  of  next  year. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Am  I  correct  in 
understanding  that  the  Tobacco  and 
Peanuts  Subcommittee  will  be  dis- 
charged from  consideration  of  this  leg- 
islation and  that  the  full  Agriculture 
Committee  will  be  permitted  a  timely 
opportunity  to  debate  and  vote  next 
year  on  any  legislation  and  consider 
any  amendments  which  result  from 
the  hearing  process? 

Mr.  ROSE.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  also  under- 
stand that  the  gentleman  has  agreed 
to  consider  at  hearings  within  60  days 
a  proposal  dealing  with  the  adminis- 
trative costs  of  the  program.  Would 
the  gentleman  also  consider  at  those 
hearings  legislation  clarifying  the  ap- 
plication of  net  gains  and  the  manner 
in  which  interest  on  loans  is  calculated 
and  the  order  in  which  loan  repay- 
ments are  credited? 

tSr.  ROSE.  I  will  be  pleased  to  give 
the  interests  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
Ohio  the  same  consideration  that  I 
will  give  the  subject  of  administrative 
costs. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  for  his 
willingness  to  meet  our  request  for  an 
opportunity  for  full  and  fair  hearings 
and  debate  on  this  issue,  and  I  will  not 
request  a  rollcall  vote  on  H.R.  6590. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  his  consideration  and 
understanding  of  the  importance  of 
timely  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tobacco  subsidy  program  is  wrong.  The 
tobacco  lobby  knows  it  is  wrong,  and 
no  slight-of-hand  will  change  that 
fact. 

Today,  the  House  debates  a  bill  with 
the  pleasant-sounding  but  totally  mis- 
leading title  of  "The  No  Net  Cost  To- 
bacco Support  Program  Act  of  19J.2." 

The  speed  with  which  this  h.gisla- 
tlon  was  brought  to  the  floor  was 
indeed  remarkable  and  very  revealing 
of  the  power  of  tobacco  lobby.  No 
hearings  were  conducted  on  this  legis- 
lation in  Washington.  Last  year,  I  was 
told  that  I  could  testify,  but  no  such 
opportunity  was  given  to  me.  The  bill 
was  introduced  and  reported  by  the 
subcommittee  on  June  15.  The  full  Ag- 
riculture Committee  reported  it  on 
Jime  16.  The  committee  received  per- 
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missioH  to  have  until  midnight  on 
Jime  1^  to  file  its  report.  Copies  of  the 
report  were  not  available  for  review 
until  tbis  morning.  And,  now  we  take 
it  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules. 

Why  is  the  tobacco  lobby  so  afraid 
of  lettihg  the  Members  of  the  House 
consider  this  legislation  in  a  thought- 
ful maimer?  They  would  have  us  be- 
lieve tt  at  this  bill  does  not  affect  the 
Americ  in  people.  They  would  have  us 
believe  that  it  pertains  only  to  the  to- 
bacco industry. 

Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth.  I 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
borrow!  funds  from  the  U.S.  Treasury. 
These  funds  are  then  loaned  to  the  to- 
bacco marketing  associations  and  used 
to  give  nonrecourse  loans  to  tobacco 
productrs.  What  the  tobacco  lobby 
fails  t^  comprehend  is  that  these 
funds  come  from  the  American  tax- 
payer. It  is  our  taxes  that  Treasiu-y 
collecta  It  is  our  money  that  it  bor- 
rows. I^  is  our  taxes  that  pay  for  the 
interest  on  the  notes  Treasury  sells. 

The  American  taxpayer  foots  the 
bill  for'  the  tobaxxo  subsidy  program, 
but  th^  tobacco  lobby  does  not  want 
the  pe<  pies'  representatives  to  debate 
its  pel  program  in  a  reasonable 
mannei. 

H.R.  (590  should  not  have  been  con- 
sidered under  suspension  of  the  rules. 
The  bill  <s  flawed,  and  no  Member  will 
have  ^  opportunity  today  to  correct 
those  f  aws. 

The  ]  louse  should  not  be  misled  by 
the  title  of  this  bill.  As  presently 
drafted  H.R.  6590  is  vague  and  less 
precisely  drafted  than  it  could  have 
been.  Tjhe  biU  may  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  tobiuxo  program,  but  it  will  not  es- 
tablish la  no  net  v-iost  tobacco  program. 

First.l  there  is  the  question  of  admin- 
istrative costs.  I  realize  that  the  Agri- 
cultiu-e  and  Food  Act  of  1981  exempt- 
ed from  any  prop<isal  the  administra- 
tive costs  common  to  the  operation  of 
all  price-support  programs.  But,  never- 
theless, these  costs  are  costs  of  operat- 
ing theitobacco  support  program. 

I  wou  Id  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  some  facts  with  which 
the  Members  might  not  be  familiar. 
On  Apill  23.  the  General  Accounting 
Office  OAO)  released  a  report  titled 
"Tobaopo  Program's  Production 
Rights; and  Effects  on  Competition." 
It  mak^s  for  fascinating  reading. 

As  y^u  may  know.  Treasury  loans 
money  to  CCC,  which-  in  turn  makes 
loans  to  the  13  tobacco  marketing  as- 
sociations. The  associations  make  non- 
recourse  loans  to  producers.  A  nonre- 
course loan  absolves  the  producers 
from  afiy  liability  for  losses  incurred 
when  ^e  crop  is  sold.  OAO  pointed 
out  that  for  those  crop  years  where 
the  tobacco  taken  under  loans  was 
sold,  $97  million  in  principal  was  not 
recovered.  This  is  a  loss  to  CCC  and, 
therefcte.  to  the  American  taxpayers 
whose  funds  are  loaned  to  CCC. 
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GAO  also  noted  that  as  of  December 
1981,  Flue-cured  loans  outstanding  for 
the  1975-80  crop  years  totaled  $640 
million.  Lofuis  have  shifted  mostly  to 
less  desirable  grades  that  cannot  be 
sold  readily  because  they  are  priced 
higher  than  foreign  tobacco  of  compa- 
rable qual^y.  If  the  tobacco  is  to  be 
sold  before  it  deteriorates,  price  dis- 
counts probably  will  be  necessary. 
CCC,  therefore,  cannot  expect  to  re- 
cover the  full  amount  of  its  loans,  and 
a  goodly  portion  of  that  $640  million 
in  principal  will  be  a  loss. 

I  present!  this  information  to  stress 
how  important  it  is  for  us  to  under- 
stand exactly  what  constitutes  a  net 
loss  imder  jthe  language  of  H.R.  6590. 
Section  loi  of  the  bill  only  hints  at 
what  a  net  loss  is.  The  proposed  sec- 
tion 106A«t)(l)  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1949  states  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  shall  require  contributions 
that  will  result  in  acciunulation  of  a 
fund  "adequate  to  reimburse  the  Cor- 
poration fqr  any  net  losses  which  the 
Corporafion  may  sustain"  with  the  as- 
sociation. I  The  proposed  section 
106A(d)(3)  isUtes  that  the  fund  shall 
be  used  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of 
insuring  that  the  CCC  will  suffer  no 
net  losses  ^'including,  but  not  limited 
to.  recover^  of  the  amount  of  loans  ex- 
tended to  ^over  the  overhead  costs  of 
the  associaiion"  after  net  gains  are  ap- 
plied to  nel|  losses  of  the  CCC. 

That  parenthetical  clause  is  the  only 
definition  (if  net  loss  in  the  entire  bill. 
GAO  had  Indicated  that  in  the  past 
CCC  had  lost  $57  million  in  principal 
on  loans.  It  most  likely  wiU  lose  mil- 
lions more  on  the  $640  million  out- 
standing to  date  on  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co. I  know  that  CCC  will  lose  millions 
on  1982  ahd  suteequent  crops  that 
cannot  be  aold  for  the  cost  of  the  loan. 
That,  in  m^  opinion,  is  a  net  loss  that 
should  be  recovered  by  the  fund,  and 
that  shoulq  have  been  spelled  out  spe- 
cifically in  ithe  bill.  Otherwise,  we  may 
find  regulitions  effectively  limiting 
the  liability  of  associations  and  in- 
creasing the  cost  of  the  program  to 
the  Americ  in  taxpayer. 

Every  month,  when  miUions  of 
Americans  jsend  a  check  to  a  thrift  in- 
stitution a$  payment  on  their  mort- 
gages, the  |noney  is  applied  first  to  ac- 
ciunulated  {interest  and  then  to  princi- 
pal. Tobacco  associations  do  not  oper- 
ate that  voiay.  OAO  noted  that  since 
1966  cash  received  from  loan  >  repay- 
ments is  applied  first  to  loan  principal 
and  then,  after  the  principal  is  liqui- 
dated, to  interest  receivable.  This  pro- 
cedure is  inconsistent  with  CCC's  pro- 
cedures foi*  repaying  its  Treasury  bor- 
rowings anfl  with  normal  banking  pro- 
cedures. 
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GAO     also 
charges  COC 
standing  b)  Jance 
unpaid  interest 
prior  perio  is. 


noted    that    Treasury 
interest  on  daily  out- 
owed,  which  includes 
on  borrowings  from 
The  associations,  howev- 


er, pay  interest  to  CCC  on  the  daily 
outstanding  principal  balance,  which 
do  not  include  interest  from  prior  peri- 
ods. Thus,  associations  are  able  to 
reduce  their  principal  quickly  and 
then  pay  Interest— a  lot  less  interest 
than  otherwise  owed.  Using  data  for 
the  crop  years  1978-80.  GAO  estimat- 
ed that  CCC  lost  $2  million  in  interest 
in  fiscal  year  1980  alone.  This  \s  bad 
banking  and  bad  business,  but  it  has 
been  happening  for  16  years  without 
even  a  legal  basis. 

In  a  letter  report  to  me  dated  June 
16.  1982.  GAO  confirmed  that  there  is 
no  statutory  authority  for  this  action. 
CCC  recognizes  this,  and  it  advised 
OAO  that  it  would  change  its  proce- 
dures. As  of  June  16,  however,  no 
change  has  been  made.  I  submit  that, 
given  past  practices,  Congress  cannot 
depend  on  CCC  to  correct  itself.  Con- 
gress must  require  that  proceeds  be 
applied  first  to  interest  and  then  to 
principal  like  every  other  business 
loan  in  this  coimtry. 

I  must  commend  CCC  for  one  good 
decision,  however  reluctantly  it  was 
made.  Up  to  April  1981,  tobacco  sup- 
port loans  were  made  at  lower-than- 
market  interest  rates.  Since  that  date, 
loans  have  been  made  at  the  same  in- 
terest rates  charged  by  the  Treasury. 
But  consider  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer 
over  the  years.  Agriculture  officials 
calculated  that  the  amount  of  interest 
paid  to  the  Treasury  since  the  incep- 
tion of  the  program  through  fisod 
year  1980  could  total  $845  million. 
CCC  records  indicate,  however,  that  it 
had  collected  $254  million,  or  a  net 
loss  of  $591  million.  CCC's  comptroller 
could  not  attest  to  the  figures  because 
interest  expense  was  based  on  yearly 
beginning  and  ending  average  loan 
balances  and  the  interest  income  was 
based  on  probably  incomplete  docu- 
mentation. 

The  GAO  report  means  that  the 
American  taxpayer  has  been  financing 
the  tobacco  support  program  through 
losses  in  interest  that  should  have 
been  collected  if  CCC  had  charged  the 
associations  what  it  cost  CCC  to 
borrow  funds  and  that  CCC  continues 
to  lose  money  through  improper  pro- 
cedures for  determining  interest  on 
outstanding  loans. 

Nothing  in  this  bill  prevents  CCC 
from  continuing  its  old  ways.  I  submit, 
therefore,  that  in  the  few  remaining 
years  of  the  tobacco  support  program, 
that  program  should  be  administered 
efficiently  and  properly.  H.R.  65SK) 
contains  no  guidance  in  this  area. 

Next  comes  the  subject  of  "net 
gains."  defined  in  the  bill  as  the 
amount  by  which  total  proceeds  ob- 
tained from  the  sale  of  a  crop  exceed 
the  principal  amount  of  the  price-sup- 
port loan  plus  interest  and  charges. 
The  April  GAO  report  noted  that  now 
net  gains  are  distributed  to  the  pro- 
ducers. H.R.  6590.  in  its  proposed  sec- 
tion 106A(dK5)  of  the  Agriculture  Act 


of  1949,  would  require  net  gains  to  be 
used  to  offset  any  losses  sustained  by 
CCC  under  its  loan  agreements  with 
an  association  for  1982  and  subsequent 
year  crops.  But  the  proposed  section 
106A(d)(6)  permits  the  Secretary,  if  he 
determines  that  the  net  gains  exceed 
the  amounts  needed  to  cover  losses,  to 
release  the  excess  to  the  association, 
which  may  use  it  for  "other  purposes." 
Now.  remember  that  these  are  non- 
recourse loans.  Once  the  producer  re- 
ceives money  for  his  crop,  the  crop  be- 
longs to  the  association  and,  indirect- 
ly, to  CCC.  CCC  assumes  the  risk  for 
these  loans  if  the  proceeds  are  insuffi- 
cient to  cover  the  principal  of  the 
loan.  It  also  should  receive  the  benefit 
of  a  net  gain  in  the  sale  of  the  crop. 
Why  should  the  associations,  and  per- 
haps through  them  the  producers,  re- 
ceive a  windfall?  This.  too.  is  a  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  in  that  the  net  gains 
could  be  used  by  CCC  to  offset  losses 
incurred  in  its  dealings  with  other  as- 
sociations participating  in  the  pro- 
gram. 

Before  I  conclude.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  comment  on  some  of  the 
other  provisions  of  this  bill.  I  preface 
these  remarks  with  the  caveat  that, 
because  of  the  lack  of  a  committee 
report.  I  have  not  been  able  to  study 
HJl.  6590  as  well  as  I  would  have 
liked. 

The  adjustment  in  price  support 
levels  is  cosmetic,  insofar  as  I  am  con- 
cerned. 

Permitting  the  sale  of  allotments 
apart  from  the  land  does  not  do  as 
much  as  one  might  think.  It  still  per- 
mits the  allotment  program  to  contin- 
ue. In  addition,  sales  of  allotments 
could  occur  only  within  the  same 
county,  thereby  perpetuating  the  un- 
necessary concentration  of  tobacco 
production. 

Individuals  who  own  a  farm  but  who 
do  not  farm  the  land  themselves  may 
stUl  have  allotments  equal  to  50  per- 
cent of  the  farm's  tillable  cropland. 
This  perpetuates  the  feudalistic 
system  of  leasing  allotments. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  try  to  be  a  reasonable 
man.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  perfect 
should  be  the  enemy  of  the  good.  This 
is  not  a  completely  unredeemed  bill. 
The  reforms  It  envisions  Jxist  do  not  go 
far  enough. 

Through  tWs  bill,  however,  the  to- 
bacco lobby  has  admitted  that  the  to- 
bacco program  indeed  costs  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  money,  even  if  it  does 
not  reveal  how  much.  The  bill  also 
opens  up  for  the  first  time  a  special  in- 
terest subsidy  program. 

In  his  colloquy  with  me.  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  agreed  to 
hold  comprehensive  hearings  next 
year  and  to  consider  some  of  the  im- 
provements that  could  be  made  to  this 
bill  to  minimize  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram to  the  American  people. 

We  do  not  need  a  tobacco  support 
program.  I  remain  committed  to  the 


elimination  of  this  feudalistic  pro- 
gram, which  is  nothing  more  than  wel- 
fare for  a  privileged  class. 

But.  as  long  as  we  have  a  program,  it 
should  be  operated  at  no  net  cost  to 
the  American  taxpayer.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  CCC  knows  how  to  operate  a 
no  net  cost  program.  H.R.  6590.  de- 
spite its  efforts  in  section  101,  fails  to 
make  the  present  unwarranted  pro- 
gram less  offensive  to  the  average 
American  taxpayer  who  is  subsidizing 
the  tobacco  allotment  owner. 

Pending  the  elimination  of  the  to- 
bacco program.  I  am  prepared  to  work 
for  the  least  costly  tobacco  support 
program  possible. 

O  1215 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Whitlet). 

Mr.  WHITLEY.  Kfr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  commend  the  chairman  and  the 
other  members  of  the  subcommittee 
for  their  hard  work  in  the  series  of  10 
field  hearings  in  5  States  which  we 
held. 

As  the  gentleman  pointed  out,  our 
purpose  in  this  biU  is  not  to  try  to  cure 
everything  that  might  conceivably  be 
wrong  with  the  tobacco  program,  but 
to  respond  to  the  mandate  of  the 
House  last  year  that  we  make  this  a 
program  that  provides  for  no  net  cost 
to  the  taxpayers.  We  think  we  have 
done  that  in  this  bill.  I  would  like  to 
add  that  the  urgency  of  enacting  this 
bill  now  is  that  fact  that  our  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  markets  are  going  to 
open  about  the  15th  of  July,  and  the 
centerpiece  of  this  bill  is  an  assess- 
ment against  tobacco  growers  to  create 
a  loss  reserve,  to  insure  that  there  be 
no  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  If  we  do  not 
enact  this  bill  between  now  and  the 
time  the  market  opens,  we  will  lose 
that  assessment  for  this  calendar  year. 
So,  there  are  no  gimmicks  in  this 
bill.  We  are  not  trying  to  put  anything 
over  on  anybody.  That  is  the  reason 
for  the  urgency.  I  urge  all  our  col- 
leagues to  support  this  on  the  basis 
that  they  said  last  year  that  they 
wanted  to  do  it. 
Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appreci- 
ate very  much  the  distingviished  chair- 
man of  the  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco 
and  Peanuts  yielding  to  me.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6590.  and  I  want  to 
commend  the  Agriculture  Committee 
for  the  dispatch  with  which  they  have 
responded  to  meeting  the  require- 
ments of  the  agriculture  bill  and  the 
separate  House  action  as  it  occurred 
last  year. 

Tobacco  is  very  important  to  my 
congressional  district  in  Florida,  and 
while  I  think  we  are  asking  the  farm- 
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en  to  assume  a  larger  financial 
burden.  I  think  they  are  willing  to  do 
that  in  order  to  conduct  an  orderly 
marketing  program  for  a  very  vital 
part  of  our  economy. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Ur.  JONES  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  Just  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
brought  this  bill  to  the  House  floor.  I 
would  like  to  remind  the  Members 
that  what  this  bill  does  is  attempt  to 
satisfy  some  of  the  criticism  which  we 
received  last  October.  It  does  nothing 
more  or  less  than  that.  Therefore,  the 
fact  that  our  farmers  are  willing  to 
concede  and  make  certain  sacrifices  I 
think,  as  the  gentleman  has  already 
stated  so  well,  is  very  commendable, 
and  I  hope  that  the  critics  of  the  pro- 
gram will  accept  the  light  in  which  we 
are  bringing  it  here  as  an  attempt  to 
compromise. 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

B«r.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentleman  and 
the  other  members  of  the  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  the  full  committee, 
for  the  Job  they  have  done  in  trying  to 
extract  a  few  more  pounds  of  flesh 
which  has  been  demanded  of  us  from 
one  of  the  most  important  agriculture 
programs  in  America;  particularly 
from  the  financial  point  of  view,  not 
only  to  the  farmers  but  to  the  pocket- 
books  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  at  all  levels  of  government. 

I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  and  urge 
my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
vote  for  it.  Frankly,  I  am  not  parti- 
cualrly  happy  with  every  last  provi- 
sion of  the  bill,  but  I  feel  that  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee,  through  the 
leadership  of  those  members  on  the 
subcommittee,  has  lived  up  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  the  mandate  the  Con- 
gress gave  us  last  year  to  have  a  no- 
net-cost tobacco  program.  This  bill  is 
the  best  we  have  been  able  to  devise 
now,  and  I  hope  it  is  passed  forthwith 
and  sent  to  the  Senate. 

The  tobacco  growing  season,  as  Mr. 
Whitley  Just  said,  has  long  since 
begun,  and  our  tobacco  farmers  have 
had  to  launch  the  1982  crop  year  on 
an  element  of  faith,  trusting  that  the 
Congress  would  do  right  by  them  in 
the  second  session  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  my  friends, 
with  whom  I  have  been  associated  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  this  is  the  30th 
year  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  will  realize  that  this  is  the  life 
blood  of  the  economy  of  the  congres- 
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sional  district  which  I  represent,  and 
the  life  blood  of  the  economy  of  many 
States  in  this  Union. 

Mr.  Speaker,  consequently  I  rise  in 
suppoii  of  H.R.  6590,  the  No  Net  Cost 
Tobacdo  Program  Act  of  1982.  and 
urge  my  friends  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  to  vote  for  it. 

Frankly.  I  am  not  particularly  happy 
with  every  last  provision  of  this  bill. 
Nevertheless.  I  feel  that  the  Agrinil- 
ture  Committee  has  lived  up  in  a  re- 
sponsible way  to  the  mandate  the  Con- 
gress gave  last  year  to  have  a  no  net 
cost  tobacco  program. 

This  I  bill  is  the  best  we  can  devise 
now  aiid  I  hope  it  is  passed  forthwith 
and  sept  to  the  Senate.  The  tobacco 
growing  season  has  long  since  begun 
and  oiir  tobacco  farmers  have  had  to 
launch!  the  1982  crop  year  on  an  ele- 
ment of  faith,  trusting  that  the  Con- 
gress ^ould  do  right  by  them  in  the  2d 
session!  of  the  97th. 

Maki  no  mistake  about  it,  this  bill 
will  make  the  burden  upon  the  backs 
of  ourj  tobacco  farmers  even  heavier. 
And  itiwill  do  so  at  a  time  in  our  Na- 
tion's history  when  all  farmers  every- 
where kre  having  a  tough  time  keep- 
ing their  heads  above  water— a  time  of 
economic  crisis. 

Remember,  too.  that  tobacco  farm- 
ers are  also  producers  of  other  food 
and  f  il^r  that  we  must  have  to  survive 
as  a  nation.  Tobacco  is  a  cash  crop 
which.]  in  many  cases,  provides  the 
necessgry  edge  to  keep  these  farmers 
in  buskiess,  producing  com  and  grain 
and  coaton  and  peanuts  and  soybeans 
and  timber,  to  mention  but  a  few. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  the  No  Net 
Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act  of  1982 
provides  that  tobacco  growers  will  pay 
for  any  future  losses  in  the  price  sup- 
port program.  Hopefully,  this  will 
overcofne  the  objections  of  those  who 
have  raised  questions  in  the  past 
about  this  vital  commodity  program, 
and  that  they  will,  therefore.  Join  me 
in  sup^rting  this  bill's  immediate  pas- 
sage. 

I  us^d  the  word  "vital"  in  referring 
to  this  bill  a  moment  ago.  and  it  is 
vital  tt)  the  economy  of  the  district 
and  Sflate  I  represent  and  to  many,  if 
not  all.  of  the  other  States,  because 
the  overall -tobacco  program  is  such  an 
integral  part  and  mainstay  of  our  na- 
tional economy. 

Remember,  the  total  annual  contri- 
bution! to  oiu-  national  economy  from 
tobacob  amounts  to  about  $60  billion  a 
year— money  which  changes  hands  in 
every  jtown.  village,  and  city  in  the 
United  States— in  every,  without  ex- 
ception, congressional  district. 

Not  only  does  the  economic  health 
of  out  tobacco  farmers  depend  upon 
the  tobacco  program,  but  also  the  eco- 
nomic i  health  of  those  in  tobacco 
States]  who  buy  and  sell  products  and 
servicss  produced  in  every  congression- 
al district— everything  from  cars,  trac- 
tors, tires,  and  ball  bearings  to  medi- 
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cine,  cam  ted  goods,  entertaiiunent. 
clothes,  an  d  so  forth. 

If  tobaco}  farmers  go  imder.  then 
those  people  in  my  district  who  sell 
goods  and  services  produced  elsewhere 
go  under  V>o.  And  when  these  people 
go  under,  i  they  surely  cannot  place 
new  orders  with  manufactiu^rs,  dis- 
tributors, and  those  with  important 
services  to  sell  in  your  district. 

They  cannot  buy  insurance  in  New 
York  and  iHartford.  they  cannot  buy 
tractor  tlies  made  in  Akron,  they 
cannot  bu|^  lifesaving  drugs  produced 
in  New  Jetvey.  they  cannot  buy  west- 
em  beef,  ihey  cannot  buy  steel  from 
Pittsburgh,  they  cannot  use  charge 
cards  ultimately  beneficial  to  Califor- 
nia banks,  Ithey  cannot  be  of  benefit  to 
investors  l^i  every  enterprise  in  Amer- 
ica. And  I  jcould  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

Clearly,  we  must  act  now  to  give  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  statutory 
authority  to  start  assessing  contribu- 
tions to  thie  capital  funds  of  the  sever- 
al tobacc*  cooperative  associations. 
These  assessments  cover  all  of  this 
year's  cro^  and  will  be  due  and  pay- 
able wlthlf  a  matter  of  weeks. 

The  other  restrictive  provisions  of 
this  legislation  will  not  make  our  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  tobacco  farmers 
happy.  Of  that,  you  can  be  sure.  But, 
OUT  farmers  are  willing  to  shoulder 
this  heavy  burden  in  order  to  put  the 
tobacco  pr[>gram  in  shape  to  make  the 
long  haul. 

Our  farmers  expressed  themselves 
loud  and  ^lear  at  a  series  of  10  hear- 
ings held  throughout  the  tobacco-pro- 
ducing arms.  Since  the  Congress  has 
Judged  tills  measure  necessary,  our 
farmers  w^,  of  course,  support  it. 

Let  us  piss  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco 
Program  Act  of  1982  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote.  Despite  its  imperfections 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  tobacco 
farmer,  it  Is  legislation  which  we  can 
live  with  and  which  must  be  passed. 

Again,  I  urge  my  friends  from  both 
sides  of  thie  aisle  to  vote  for  H.R.  6590. 
It  deserve^  our  strong  support. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such 
time  as  hemay  consume  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Natchzr). 

Mr.  NA'TCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  H.R. 
6590  provides  for  the  operation  of  the 
tobacco  price  support  and  production 
adJustmeiK  program  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  resuli  in  no  net  cost  to  taxpayers, 
to  limit  increases  in  the  support  price 
for  tobacoo  and  for  other  purposes. 
This  act  \ihll  be  designated  as  the  "No 
Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act  of 
1982." 

I  have  kny  doubts  that  a  flexible 
price  supiiort  system  will  work.  For 
many  yeas  now,  attempts  have  been 
made  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture th^  power  to  curb  increases  in 
price  support  levels  for  certain  types 
of  tobacc(L  The  present  system  con- 
cerning pr  Ice  supports  has  worked  well 
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in  the  hurley  tobacco  program  and  in 
my  opinion,  should  be  continued. 

Some  people  believe  that  more  to- 
bacco is  produced  In  the  United  States 
than  any  other  country  in  the  world. 
This,  of  course,  is  not  correct  becau<ie 
for  instance,  the  Republic  of  China 
produces  well  over  2.1  billion  pounds 
of  tobacco  annually  and  our  annual 
production  runs  about  2  billion 
pounds.  In  India  in  1979,  947.7  million 
pounds  were  produced.  In  the  same 
year  in  Brazil,  725.1  million  pounds 
were  produced.  In  the  Soviet  Union, 
661.2  million  pounds  were  produced. 
In  Turkey,  639.8  million  pounds  were 
produced  and  in  Japan,  379  million 
pounds  were  produced.  In  Bulgaria  in 
the  same  year.  374.7  million  pounds 
were  produced  and  in  the  Republic  of 
Korea.  305.2  million  pounds  were  pro- 
duced. During  the  same  year.  Canada 
produced  252.9  million  pounds; 
Greece,  250  million  pounds  and  Italy, 
237.7  million  pounds. 

Kentucky  is  the  second  largest  pro- 
ducer of  tobacco  in  this  country.  To- 
bacco is  the  sixth  largest  cash  crop 
produced  in  our  country.  Cash  crops 
that  produce  more  than  tobacco  in  our 
country  are  com,  soybeans,  hay  or  all 
kinds,  wheat  and  cotton.  The  tobacco 
crop  produced  each  year  brings  ap- 
proximately $3  billion  and  represents 

2.3  percent  of  the  total  for  all  cash 
crops  and  farm  commodities.  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  each  year  totals  about 

1.4  billion  pounds:  hurley  tobacco, 
about  617  million  pounds;  southern 
Maryland-type  tobacco,  32.2  million 
pounds;  Fire-cured  tobacco,  57.6  mil- 
lion pounds:  Dark  Air-cured  tobacco, 
22  million  pounds:  Cigar-filler  type  to- 
bacco, 28  million  pounds;  Cigar-binder 
tobacco,  24.8  million  pounds  and 
Cigar-wrapper,  4.16  million  pounds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tobacco  is  a  controlled 
program  and  has  been  a  successful 
program  down  through  the  years.  Ap- 
proximately 95  percent  of  the  Nation's 
tobacco  is  sold  at  auction  in  some  175 
markets,  with  the  remainder  sold  di- 
rectly from  the  farms  or  by  farmers' 
cooperatives. 

Tobacco  requires  a  great  deal  of 
labor  and  there  are  over  one-half  mil- 
lion farm  families  directly  and  indi- 
rectly involved  in  producing  tobacco  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  estimated  that 
approximately  250  man-hours  of  labor 
are  required  for  each  acre  of  tobacco 
harvested.  Just  by  way  of  comparison, 
it  takes  only  some  3  man-hours  to  har- 
vest an  acre  of  wheat. 

Up  to  this  time,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  has  administered  the  laws 
to  stabilize  tobacco  production  and  to 
assure  fair  prices  to  our  farmers.  Most 
tobacco  farmers,  by  voting,  have  con- 
tinued to  favor  marketing  quotas.  As 
you  know,  when  tobacco  producers  ap- 
prove of  marketing  quotas  for  a  cer- 
tain type  of  tobacco,  price  supports  for 
it  are  mandatory.  Under  this  program, 
the    Commodity    Credit    Cori>oration 
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makes  loans  to  farmers  through  their 
associations  and  the  tobacco  is  the  col- 
lateral. The  associations  which  were 
set  up  many  years  ago  are  in  control 
of  the  tobacco  and  sell  the  tobacco,  re- 
paying the  loans  as  the  tobacco  is  sold. 
According  to  figures  subnltted  to  our 
Subcommittee  on  Agriculture  Appro- 
priations down  through  the  years,  the 
realized  cost  of  the  price  support  pro- 
gram since  its  start  in  the  year  1933 
has  been  about  0.1  percent  of  the  cost 
of  all  farm  commodity  price  support 
operations. 

As  you  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  been  in 
charge  of  the  grading  of  all  tobacco 
before  it  is  sold.  This  places  the  pur- 
chaser in  a  position  where  he  receives 
the  type  of  tobacco  that  he  bids  on 
and  makes  the  program  a  successful 
one. 

At  this  time,  budget  resolutions  are 
being  considered  which  call  for  an  in- 
crease in  taxes  over  the  next  3-year 
period.  This  is  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  we  enacted  a  1950  billion  tax 
reduction  bill  on  July  29,  1981,  which 
was  the  largest  tax  reduction  bill  in 
the  history  of  this  counUy.  Tobacco 
pays  into  Federal,  State,  and  local  gov- 
ernments approximately  $6.5  billion 
each  year.  The  Federal  Government's 
share  totals  nearly  $3  billion  and  State 
taxes  on  tobacco  products  are  estimat- 
ed at  this  time  to  be  some  $3.8  billion. 

In  this  country  today,  we  have  some 
147  factories  that  manufacture  tobac- 
co products  in  20  States.  Nearly  300 
warehouses  are  authorized  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  export  tobacco 
and  some  80.000  people  are  employed 
in  manufacturing  tobacco  products. 
Our  country  is  the  leading  exporter  of 
tobacco  and  the  third  largest  tobacco 
importer.  In  the  past  few  years,  about 
one-third  of  the  tobacco  produced  in 
this  country  has  been  exported  and 
this,  of  course,  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  balance  of  deficit  payments 
program.  We  export  in  manufactured 
products  nearly  $1  billion  each  year. 

Down  through  the  years,  the  tobac- 
co industry  has  supported  hundreds  of 
Independent  reseach  programs  costing 
millions  of  dollars.  In  the  appropria- 
tion bill  for  Labor.  Health  and  Human 
Services  and  Education,  we  have  some 
$50  million  appropriated  annually  for 
the  smoking  and  health  program  and 
throughout  this  bill,  we  have  research 
projects  and  programs  annually.  I  am 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
since  I  have  been  chairman,  we  have 
never  reduced  the  amoimts  requested 
for  this  program. 

Flue-cured  tobacco  has  experienced 
considerably  more  problems  than 
burley  tobacco.  The  hurley  tobacco 
program  has  cost  this  Government 
very  little  money  down  through  the 
years.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
now  before  the  House,  corporations, 
utilities,  and  institutions  who  hold  to- 
bacco allotments  must  give  up  these 


allotments.  There  is  nothing  wrong 
with  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  this 
change  in  the  operation  of  the  pro- 
gram will  simply  mean  that  the  small 
family  farmer  who  has  no  tobacco 
acreage  and  needs  this  acreage,  will 
have  a  chance  in  the  future.  The  to- 
bacco program  should  be  structured  at 
ail  times  to  help  the  producer  of  the 
tobacco  who  actually  lives  on  a  farm 
and  makes  his  livihg  from  farming. 

All  but  two  of  the  120  counties  in 
Kentucky  grow  tobacco.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  means  that  every  time  a  tobacco 
farmer  hires  labor  or  purchases  sup- 
plies such  as  f ertUizer,  chemicals,  fuel 
or  seeds,  or  buys  machinery  and  equip- 
ment necessary  in  growing  his  crop,  he 
stimulates  the  local  economy  through- 
out the  State  of  Kentucky.  It  is  esti- 
mated the  statewide  expenditures  to 
local  suppliers  to  be  in  the  range  of 
$325  million  annually.  It  is  also  esti- 
mated that  tobacco  farming  provides 
the  equivalent  of  39,000  full-time  Jobs 
and  some  $150  million  in  wages  and 
salaries  for  Kentuckians.  Tobacco  is 
Kentucky's  leading  cash  crop,  repre- 
senting on  an  annual  basis,  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  cash  receipts  from 
crops  and  approximately  one-third  of 
all  farm  income.  Kentucky  is  the  third 
largest  manufacturing  State  of  tot>ac- 
co  products  and  these  manufacturing 
plants  employ  over  25,000  people  an- 
nually. 

One  misconception  that  we  have  had 
with  us  down  through  the  yeare  is 
that  tobacco  is  a  subsidized  program. 
When  you  obtain  all  of  the  facts,  you 
discover  that  we  do  have  a  price  sup- 
port program,  but  it  is  not  a  subsidized 
program.  If  there  is  any  subsidy,  to- 
bacco provides  it  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr:  Speaker,  I  still  have  my  doubts 
that  a  flexible  price  support  system 
will  work.  As  I  said  in  the  beginning, 
for  many  years  attempts  have  been 
made  to  give  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture the  power  to  curb  Increases  in 
price  support  levels  for  certain  types 
of  tobacco  and  up  to  this  time,  this 
power  has  not  been  granted.  Prior  to 
the  provision  which  is  contained  in 
H.R.  6590.  the  Secretary  was  obligated 
to  follow  the  statutory  formula. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6590.  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco 
Program  Act  of  1982. 

This  bill  is  the  answer  to  the  con- 
gressional mandate  contained  in  the 
1981  farm  biU.  The  farm  bill  singled 
out  one  commodity— tobacco— to 
shoulder  the  costs  of  its  own  program. 
We  have  assumed  that  responsibility 
and  have  written  this  bill  for  your  con- 
sideration. 

This  bill  is  a  vote  for  your  taxpayer. 
A  "yes"  vote  for  this  bill  will  insure 
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your  consumer  at  home  that  although 
they  have  paid  nearly  $11.4  billion  for 
farm  price  and  Income  support  pay- 
ments this  year,  they  will  never  pay 
another  penny  to  support  the  price  of 
tobacco. 

Some  have  criticized  the  rapid  move- 
ment of  this  bill  through  the  House. 
The  primary  reason  for  this  push  is 
the  fact  that  the  Flue-cured  marltet- 
ing  season  starts  in  Georgia  on  July 
15.  This  tobacco  program  must  pass 
the  House  and  Senate  by  July  1  in 
order  to  start  much-needed  reforms  in 
the  Flue^sured  program  to  reduce 
supply  and  to  begin  to  collect  the  con- 
tribution fee  to  start  the  pool  to 
Insure  no  more  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

As  soon  as  the  subcommittee  deter- 
mined how  to  best  set  up  the  contribu- 
tion fund  so  that  the  farmer  would  be 
able  to  get  the  most  out  of  this  fee. 
the  bill  was  written  and  subcommittee 
mark-up  was  held. 

The  proposals  of  this  bill  are  direct- 
ly from  the  recommendations  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  They  achieve 
the  no  net  cost  mandate  established  in 
the  farm  bill.  They  are  the  result  of 
extensive  hearings.  I  have  been  work- 
ing on  these  proposals  for  months 
now.  I  hardly  think  this  proposal  can 
be  labeled  a  surprise. 

If  you  vote  no  on  this  biU  my  burley 
farmers  will  not  have  to  pay  a  contri- 
bution fee  to  market  their  tobacco. 
There  will  also  be  no  r-iarantee  that 
the  taxpayer  wiU  never  have  to  pay 
for  losses  on  the  tobacco  program.  My 
burley  farmers  will  rely  on  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation— which 
contains  the  taxpayers  money— Just 
like  every  other  farm  conmiodlty. 

I  am  sUghtly  amused  by  all  the  com- 
plaints which  I  have  heard  accusing 
the  tobacco  program  of  being  feudalis- 
tlc  and  contrso^  to  a  f  ree-mariiet  econ- 
omy. 

The  House  Agriculture  Committee 
had  a  tie  vote  in  committee  last  week 
which  narrowly  defeated  a  proposal  to 
establish  mandatory  acreage  set-asides 
for  wheat  and  f eedgrains. 

As  a  member  of  the  Livestock,  £>airy, 
and  Poultry  Subcommittee  I  have  par- 
ticipated in  hearings  discussing  pro- 
posals to  establish  dairy  bases  for 
farmers  to  curb  dairy  production. 

Are  these  concepts  in  line  with  a 
free  market  economjr?  Here  you  have 
one  commodity,  burley  tobacco,  which 
has  not  been  in  excess  supply  largely 
due  to  the  tobacco  program  and  you 
want  to  interfere  with  this  successful 
system.  To  me  that  Is  government  in- 
trusion at  its  worst. 

When  the  Surgeon  General  issued 
his  warning  on  the  health  risks  associ- 
ated with  smoking,  he  had  the  good 
sense  to  pint  out  that  the  health  Issue 
associated  with  smoking  was  a  sepa- 
rate issue  from  the  agricultural  issue 
of  the  Government's  tobacco  program. 

Unfortunately,  not  all  of  my  col- 
leagues share  in  that  wisdom. 


The  Issue  today  Is  whether  or  not  we 
shoulq  make  the  farmers  assume  fi- 
nancial responsibility  of  a  program 
which  limits  the  production  of  an  agri- 
culturtd  product. 

I  thteik  we  should  stick  to  the  matter 
at  hand. 

If  w^  want  to  debate  health  issues 
we  call  talk  about  the  latest  reports 
citing  dairy  products  and  fatty  meats 
as  belilg  hazardous  to  our  health. 

Not  jail  provisions  in  this  bill  apply 
to  burley.  Although  most  people  in 
Washington  do  not  realize  it.  there  are 
two  mkin  types  of  tobacco— burley  and 
Flue-cured. 

Burley  tobacco  is  not  suffering  from 
the  s4me  problems  of  oversupply  as 
Flue-ciured  is,  therefore  extensive 
changes  to  the  program  are  not  neces- 
sary. 

No  losses  are  expected  on  burley  to- 
bacco for  the  next  5  years— therefore 
the  contribution  fee  established  in  this 
bill  wi  1  be  used  as  a  safeguard  for  the 
future 

One  provision  which  does  apply  to 
burley  as  well  as  Flue-cured  is  the  re- 
tent  that  nonfarming  entities 
of  their  quotas.  This  section  is 
ided  to  include  educational  in- 
stitutions that  utilise  their  quota  for 
instructional  or  experimental  pur- 
poses. [  wanted  to  clarify  this  point  on 
behalf  of  the  University  of  Kentucky 
and  ot  ler  State  universities. 

Anoi  her  point  of  concern  to  the 
burley  cooperative  is  the  language  re- 
quirini :  the  cooperative  to  mall  ceitifi- 
cates  1 9  the  shareholders  and  stipulat- 
ing thi  it  the  shareholders  shall  receive 
these  xrtiflcates.  If  at  all  possible  I 
hope  hia  requirement  can  be  made 
upon  1  equest  instead  of  mandatory  to 
save  the  associations  unnecessary 
malllnk  costs. 

Thai  Ik  you.  I  hope  you  all  Join  me  in 
suppoi  t  of  H.R.  8590,  a  vote  for  the 
Amerii  mn  taxpayer. 

Mr.  ipeaker,  I  yield  such  tlmie  as  he 
may  o  >nsume  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  CaroUna  (Mr.  Jominoii). 

BCr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
sesslox  when  we  passed  the  Agricul- 
ture ai  td  Food  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law 
97-98)  it  was  our  Intent  that  the  tobac- 
co pri«  support  and  production  ad- 
ivmtau  nt  program  be  carried  out  at  no 
net  CO  It  to  the  taxpayer,  with  the  ex- 
ceptloi  I  of  administering  the  program. 
As  dliected  in  January  of  1982.  the 
Secret  try  of  Agriculture  took  adminis- 
trativf  action  and  submitted  his  rec- 
ommended legislative  changes  de- 
signed to  meet  this  goal.  Now  we  must 
fulfill  >ur  end  of  the  commitment. 

I  an  pleased  to  support  HJl.  6590. 
theN<  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act 
of  198  I.  which  makes  necessary  across- 
the-bo  fcrd  changes  in  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram o  insure  mlnim\im  costs  to  the 
taxpa;  ers. 

Und  T  HJl.  6590.  the  tobacco  pro- 
ducen  and  leasors  of  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co qu(  tas  or  allotments  would  be  re- 
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quired  to  contribute  to  a  capital  ac- 
count or  a  "no  net  cost  tobacco  fund" 
in  order  to  be  eligible  for  price  sup- 
ports. The  fund  would  be  established 
and  administered  by  the  producer 
owned  cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion, imdcr  contract  with  the  Com- 
modity Ciiedit  Corporation  (CCC).  for 
the  purpose  of  covering  any  CCC  loan 
net  losses.  The  CCC  must  approve  all 
contribution  levels  to  Insure  that  the 
funds  will!  sufficiently  cover  any  pro- 
jected CCC  net  losses.  The  association 
will  be  able  to  invest  fund  moneys,  but 
are  requlr^  to  deposit  any  earnings  of 
the  invesonent  into  the  fimd.  If  the 
assodatlo^  does  not  comply  with  this 
process,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
may  terminate  any  loan  agreement  or 
make  no  kdditlonal  mon^s  available 
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iation.  making  price  sup- 
to  producers  of  the  asso- 
other  manner, 
nt  price  support  system 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  no 
in  adjusting  the  support 
baoco.  The  formula  adjusts 
pport  level  by  a  3-year  av- 
«  index  or  prices  paid  by 
luding  wage  rates,  interest. 
In  the  past,  the  formula 
the  tobacco  support 
out  taking  into  account 
economic  and  marketing 
condition^  H.R.  6590  permiU  USDA. 
with  the  Consultation  of  the  associa- 
tions, to  reduce  the  price  support  rate 
if  the  supply  of  a  given  grade  of  a  type 
of  quota  tobacco  is  expected  to  be  in 
excess  sui;]|)ly.  which  is  determined  by 
domestic  fupply.  the  quantity  of  to- 
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that  producers  would  normally  receive 
under  the  current  law.  Or.  If  there  has 
been  no  iacrease  in  the  support  level 
for  all  grades  of  the  tobacco,  not  less 
than  the  Support  level  established  by 
law.  j 

In  regards  to  Flue-cured  tobacco,  if 
It  is  determined  by  the  USDA.  with 
the  assocktion's  approval,  to  be  in 
excess.  UPSDA  may  determine  the 
grade  as  excessively  priced,  allowing 
the  producer  the  option  of  marketing 
up  to  10  percent  of  his  farm's  quota  of 
the  tobaoio  at  a  special  USDA-spon- 
sored  audion.  If  an  auction  is  held, 
the  grade  <  >f  tobacco  determined  exces- 
sively priied  becomes  Ineligible  for 
price-supp  }rt  loans,  and  will  not  count 
against  the  producers'  marketing 
quota:  hovever.  it  may  be  deducted 
from  any  i  indermarketings. 

H.R.  6590  would  also  amend  the  cur- 
rent law  regarding  leasing  and  sale  of 


Flue-cure< 


quotas.  Aj  of  enactment,  fall  leasing 
would  be  jprohibited  by  requiring  all 
Flue-cured  leases  to  be  filed  before 


tobacco    allotments    and 


June  15  of  the  crop  year  specified  in 
the  lease.  An  exception  may  be  grant- 
ed by  USDA  due  to  certain  circum- 
stances of  natural  disaster,  in  which 
case.  USDA  may  permit  fall  leases  to 
allotment  or  quota  farms  in  an  adjoin- 
ing county.  All  agreements  for  the 
lease  must  be  made  exclusively  be- 
tween the  lessor  and  the  lessee  and 
subleasing  or  transferring  are  prohib- 
ited. 

This  legislation  would  permit  the 
sale  of  all  or  a  portion  of  a  Flue-cured 
allotment  or  quota  to  any  active  tobac- 
co producer,  an  individual  who  shared 
in  the  risk  of  producing  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco in  at  least  1  out  of  the  last  3 
years.  If  a  purchaser  fails  to  meet  the 
risk-sharing  standards,  the  individual 
will  be  required  to  sell  his  purchase 
within  18  months  of  July  1  of  the  year 
in  which  the  crop  is  planted  or  he  may 
be  subject  to  forfeit.  All  transfers  of 
sale  will  be  prohibited  from  having  a 
total  tobacco  acreage  allotment  or 
quote  equivalent  to  more  than  half 
the  farm's  total  cropland  after  trans- 
fer of  the  lease.  A  SO-percent  tillable 
cropland  limit  will  also  be  imposed. 
Any  acreage  allotments  or  quotas  ex- 
cluding these  limits  wiU  be  subject  to 
forfeiture  of  the  excess  allotments  or 
quotas.  H.R.  6590  also  requires  all  in- 
stitutional Flue-cured  tobacco  acreage 
allotment  or  quota  owners  which  are 
not  largely  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment or  use  of  the  land  for  agricultur- 
al purposes  to  sell  their  allotments  or 
quotas  by  December  1. 1983.  or  be  sub- 
ject to  forfeiture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  I  do  not  agree 
with  many  of  my  colleagues  who  have 
criticized  our  Nation's  tobacco  pro- 
gram, I  do  believe  that  this  bill  ad- 
dresses their  concerns  and  at  the  same 
time  preserves  a  very  Important  cash 
crop  for  our  farmers. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  !Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  a  valuable  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Napier). 

Mr.  NAPIER.  Ut.  Speaker,  I  will  not 
belabor  the  point,  but  I  would  Just  like 
to  say  that  we  have  been  at  work  long 
and  hard  for  a  good  deal  of  time  to  try 
to  get  this  legislation  to  the  floor 
under  the  leadership  of  Chairman 
Rose  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  Mr.  Hopkiks.  They  have 
done  an  excellent  Job.  and  we  appreci- 
ate it. 

On  behalf  of  the  tobacco  farmers  of 
the  Sixth  District  of  South  Carolina, 
to  them  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  Mr.  Whttlet,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina  in  particular, 
Mr.  Wamfler,  I  would  Just  say,  thank 
you. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  all  members 
of  the  subcommittee  are  not  entirely 
happy  with  what  we  have  had  to  do 
here.  It  would  have  suited  me  Just  as 
well  to  have  left  the  tobacco  program 
as  it  was,  but  we  had  a  number  of  crit- 
ics who  pointed  out  some  things  in  the 


program  that  we  did  that  we  should 
change,  and  we  have  tried  to  take  the 
responsible  approach.  We  have  tried 
to  make  this  a  no-net-cost  program. 
We  have  tried  to  take  steps  to  move  al- 
lotments into  the  hands  of  the  active 
growers,  and  we  tried  to  answer  the 
critics  and  at  the  same  time  make  the 
tobacco  program  a  better  program  eco- 
nomically for  the  farmers. 

D  1230 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  this  is  a  good 
piece  of  legislation.  I  think  It  is  a  piece 
of  legislation  that  merits  the  support 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
from  those  who  voted  for  the  Foley 
amendment  last  October. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  ROBEKT  W.  Dawiel,  Js.) 

Mr.  ROBERT  W.  DANIEL.  JR.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  No 
Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act  of 
1982. 

For  the  370  years  since  John  Rolfe 
planted  the  first  commercially  viable 
crop,  tobacco  has  been  an  economic 
mainstay  of  the  tidewater  and  south- 
side  Virginia  areas  which  I  represent. 
In  fact,  this  crop  alone  saved  Ameri- 
ca's first  permanent  English-speaking 
colony  from  economic  extinction. 

In  the  years  Immediately  after  the 
first  crop,  production  grew  rapidly 
from  2.500  tons  in  1615  to  1.5  million 
tons  in  1630.  During  this  time,  demand 
seemed  limitless.  So  much  energy  was 
being  expended  in  tobacco  production 
that  one  Virginia  Governor  had  to  re- 
quire each  farmer  to  plant  a  certain 
percentage  of  his  land  in  com  in  order 
to  Insure  a  sufficient  food  supply. 

However,  in  1660  England  imposed 
the  Navigation  Act.  which  closed  non- 
English  markets  to  Virginia's  tobacco 
exports,  and  tobacco  farmers  found 
themselves  with  excess  production  ca- 
pacity and  falling  prices. 

From  that  time  on.  producers  work- 
ing privately  or  with  colonial  and 
State  governments  devised  several  pro- 
duction control  systems.  Each  of  these 
systems  lasted  until  prices  rose  signifi- 
cantly, then  each  system  was  discard- 
ed. When  prices  again  dropped,  new 
production  controls  were  devised. 

Fifty  years  ago,  during  one  of  the 
bleakest  periods  American  agriculture 
has  ever  known,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment set  up  the  most  efficient,  and 
the  most  long-lasting  production  con- 
trol system  ever  used  by  the  American 
tobacco  industry.  This  system  allowed 
many  small  family  farms  to  survive 
not  only  the  Depression,  but  also  to 
resist  the  trend  toward  consolidation 
during  the  forties,  fifties,  sixties,  sev- 
enties, by  guaranteeing  an  adequate 
farm  Income  and  a  reasonable  market 
price. 

Tobacco  can  be  stored  easily  for  long 
periods  of  time,  and  therefore  the 
CCC  is  able  to  hold  reserves  it  pur- 
chased from  bumper  crops  and  sell 


these  reserves  during  years  in  which 
poor  crops  are  produced.  This  system 
has  provided  tobacco  with  impressive 
market  price  stability  and  has  made 
America  a  reliable  export  trading  part- 
ner. 

However,  over  the  years,  the  CCC 
has  incurred  some  losses  on  lower 
quality  leaf  which  it  was  unable  to 
sell.  While  toba^  program  losses 
have  been  substantially  less  than 
those  Incurred  by  the  dairy,  com, 
wheat,  cotton,  rice,  barley,  sorghum, 
oats,  and  soybean  programs,  various 
legislative  and  administrative  program 
changes  have  been  necessary  from 
time  to  time  to  keep  the  price  of 
American  tobacco  competitive  and  to 
minimise  program  costs. 

When  improved  technology  allowed 
farmers  to  produce  an  oversupply  of 
price-supported  tobacco  on  the  acre- 
age allotment,  which  had  formerly 
grown  only  a  supply  which  could  be 
consumed  by  demand,  then  Congress 
Instituted  a  poundage  quota  to  elimi- 
luite  overproduction,  and  reduce  Gov- 
ernment expense. 

Apparently  it  is  time  to  again  adjust 
the  tobacco  program  to  bring  it  in  line 
with  market  realities.  However,  what 
needs  to  take  place  is  a  fine  tuning  of 
the  current  program.  We  must  not  de- 
molish a  good  structure  when  all  it 
needs  is  a  new  coat  of  paint. 

The  two  main  concerns  over  the 
present  program  are  its  cost  to  the 
CCC,  and  the  alleged  competitive  dis- 
advantage at  which  it  places  American 
tobacco  on  the  international  market. 
The  committee  bill  addresses  both  of 
these  areas.  It  charges  each  farmer 
who  participates  in  the  price  support 
program  a  capital  stock  fund  contribu- 
tion or  an  assessment  which  will  cover 
any  loss  that  might  be  incurred  by  the 
CCC  other  than  administrative  ex- 
penses common  to  other  price  support 
programs.  The  other  major  feature  of 
the  bill  allows  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
c\ilture  discretion  to  limit  increases  in 
price  support  levels  dictated  by  the 
legislative  formula  in  response  to 
changing  economic  and  market  condi- 
tions. This  discretionary  authority 
should  be  sufficient  to  offset  any  com- 
petitive disadvantage  caused  by  the 
program.  However,  the  price  support 
program  is  the  least  significant  of  the 
three  factors  which  are  causing  Ameri- 
can tobacco  to  lose  its  international 
market  share.  The  program  comes  in  a 
distant  third  behind  nontariff  trade 
barriers  and  high  U.S.  labor  costs. 

Again,  I  urge  your  support  for  these 
amendments  which  continue  a  pro- 
gram that  has  for  50  years  assisted  the 
survival  of  many  family  farms  and 
brought  stability  to  an  important 
sector  of  American  agriculture. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 
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Mr.  ROSE.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  yield  8 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  PntxiMs). 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H  Ji.  6690. 

I  will  do  so  with  some  reservation.  I 
will  do  so  because  of  the  urgency  of 
the  Flue-cured  tobacco  situation.  The 
Flue-cured  markets  are  scheduled  to 
open  in  a  few  weeks  and,  if  we  are  to 
achieve  a  no-cost-to-the-taxpayer  to- 
bacco program  for  the  1982  Flue-cured 
crop,  this  legislation  must  be  enacted 
into  law  at  an  early  date. 

I  was  opposed  to  those  provisions  of 
the  biU  as  originally  reported  which 
applied  the  checkoff  producer  charges 
to  burley  tobacco  under  procedures  es- 
tablished for  Flue-cured  and  other 
tsn^es  of  tobacco.  A  standby  provision 
specially  designed  for  burley  might 
have  been  more  appropriate.  Certainly 
it  would  be  preferable  to  the  reported 
bill's  treatment  of  burley. 

I  have  great  admiration  for.  and  con- 
fidence in.  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Subcommittee.  I  have  respect 
for  his  Judgment  and  legislative  skill 
and  I  appreciate  the  depths  of  his 
knowledge  of  the  tobacco  program. 

I  also  appreciate  the  complications 
of  the  program  with  which  this  legisla- 
tion deals— nine  separate  kinds  of  to- 
bacco are  dealt  with  in  what  was  gen- 
erally known  as  the  tobacco  program. 
Each  is  different— 

In  its  growing; 

In  its  geographical  location; 

In  its  treatment; 

In  its  markettnr.  and 

In  its  process  and  use. 

No  single  specific  legislative  direc- 
tion would  i^tly  suit  each. 

I  am  even  more  opposed  to  hurley's 
inclusion  in  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  give  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture additional  authority  to  manipu- 
late the  price  support  level. 

My  concern  is  that,  with  respect  to 
burley,  we  are  overreacting  and  are 
making  changes  in  a  soimd  program 
that  are  absolutely  unnecessary  in 
achieving  a  no  net  cost  to  the  taxpay- 
er. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  not  a  pound  of 
burley  tobacco  under  loan.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  In  his  report  to 
the  Congress  responding  to  our  man- 
date of  last  year  under  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981,  states: 

No  loaaes  of  prindtMl  or  interest  are  pro- 
jected for  burley  tobacco  because  of  its  ex- 
pected continued  strong  demand. 

The  administrative  steps  taken  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  assure, 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  the 
program  by  the  burley  tobacco  asso- 
ciations, will  result  in  no  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  These  are  increases  in  the 
amounts  deducted  by  the  association 
from  price  supports  advances  made  to 
tobacco  growers  to  cover  expenses. 
Thus,  this  step  eliminates  any  necessi- 
ty for  the  CCC  to  make  loan  advances 


to  the!  associations  for  these  adminis- 
trative costs. 

The  second  step  taken  by  the  Secre- 
tary administratively  has  been  to 
adjust  regulations  so  that  the  net  gain 
realized  by  the  associations  from  the 
sale  of  one  crop  of  loan  tobacco  would 
remali^  available  to  offset  losses  in- 
curred! ^y  ^®  association  on  other 
crops. 

Therie  features,  for  the  foreseeable 
future]  assure  that  the  burley  tobacco 
prograin  can  operate  without  any  cost 
to  the  Mtxpayer. 

I  firmly  believe  that  we 
should  not  make  the  changes  in  the 
burley  tobacco  program  that  this  bill 
calls  for,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Inclusion  of  burley  was  insisted 
upon  by  members  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  concerned  and  whose  sup- 
port iS)  essential  for  the  passage  of  the 
bill. 

the  bill  is  under  suspension  of 
I,  a  Member  is  precluded  from 
an  amendment, 
luently,  I  cannot  move  to 
mrley  from  the  bill.  While  I  am 
that  the  amendment  to  the 
bill  as  reported  lays  to  rest  all  of  the 
fears  ttiat  I  have  had  and  that  have 
been  sommunicated  to  me  by  the 
burley  tobacco  growers,  I  believe  that 
they  o  institute  an  improvement  of  the 
legisla  ion.  I  hope  that  they  will  be 
studie<  very  carefuUy  in  subsequent 
delibei  Uions  on  the  measure. 

Let  I  le  emphasize  in  this  regard  that 
the  bu  -ley  tobacco  program  works  and 
we  snould  take  extreme  care  in 
making  changes  which  could  affect 
the  livelihood  of  thousands  of  farm 
famlllaB  in  many  tobacco  counties 
throuc^out  the  burley  area. 

[OPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
[such  time  as  I  may  consume. 
Speaker.  I  might  add  for  the 
of  my  learned  colleague,  the 
lember  of  our  delegation,  that 
addressed  in  certain  amend- 
Ided  to  H.R.  6690  this  morn- 
ing cogicems  expressed  by  my  col- 
league; the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
itti.  FBucnis). 

My  imendments  go  far  toward  ad- 
dressing the  concerns  of  the  burley 
groweiB  and  the  associations  of  Ken- 
tucky jRThich  helped  craft  th*?  amend- 
ments that  I  put  into  the  IIU  this 
momii  g.  and  I  think  they  wUl  address 
most  c  [  the  concerns  of  my  colleague. 

Mr.  I  (peaker.  I  yield  1  minute  to  my 
colleaiue.  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky i  Mr.  Roans).   ' 

Mr.  ROGERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
todayjn  support  of  H.R.  6690.  the  No 
Net  dost  Tobacco  Program  Act  of 
1982.   [ 

I  wolild  like  to  commend  my  good 
friend  i  and  distinguished  colleague 
from  l^entucky,  and  the  distinguished 
gentleiien  from  North  Carolina.  Vir- 
ginia, and  Texas  for  their  effective 
leader^lp  in  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  Qoor. 


This  ha^been  a  difficult  issue,  which 
many  of  us  from  the  tobacco-produc- 
ing regionf  would  rather  have  avoided. 
But  the  committee  has  done  an  excel- 
lent Job  ii)  fulfilling  the  mandate  of 
the  Congr^  to  enact  a  no  net  cost  to- 
bacco proKram.  And  they  have  ad- 
dressed m|iny  of  the  criticisms  which 
have  beenj  levied  against  the  program 
in  the  pasi 

It  some 
bacco  has 
this  Coi 
stop. 

Last  y( 
claimed  tl 
sidizlng 
Ing  peopli 
presei 
farmprodi 

Time 
from  tol 
to  set  the 

There  is 
a  tobacco 


es  seems  to  me  that  to- 
ime  the  whipping  boy  of 
And  it  is  time  for  this  to 


opponents  of  the  program 
t  the  Government  was  sub- 
lacco,  that  it  was  encourag- 
to  smoke,  and  that  it  was 
an    outmoded    system    of 
ction. 
time  again,  the  members 
growing  districts  worked 
ird  straight, 
ot  now  and  never  has  been 
ubsidy.  What  we  do  have  is 
a  loan   sjstem.    And   farmers   repay 
these  loanf  with  interest. 

The  tobacco  program  does  not  now 
and  never  has  encouraged  folks  to 
smoke.  This  has  always  been  a  ques- 
tion for  each  Individual  to  decide  for 
himself  at^d  the  Federal  program  has 
in  no  way:  Influenced  these  individual 
decisions. 

What  w(  do  have  is  a  system  to  pre- 
serve the  }rderly  marketing  of  tobac- 
co. In  keei  ting  with  the  original  intent 
of  the  law,  it  maintains  stability,  pre- 
venting tte  wild  market  fluctuations 
of  the  pr  ^Depression  era.  And  this 
stability  is  as  essential  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  small  family  farmers  today  as 
It  was  bad  in  1938.  when  the  Congress 
began  the  program. 

And  I  w(  uld  like  to  remind  the  Con- 
gress of  low  vital  tobacco  Is  to  in- 
dividual armers  and  communities 
throughou  t  this  country. 

Despite  I  ill  the  stereotypes  of  tobac- 
co farms.  ;he  fact  remains  that  most 
burley  tob  lcco  farms  are  family  farms. 
The  average  size  of  a  burley  tobacco 
allotment  is  about  1  acre.  And  in  most 
cases,  tobacco  provides  the  only  cash 
income  forj  farms  in  these  regions. 

Without]  the  poundage  control 
system,  these  small,  family  farms 
would  not  nave  more  than  a  prayer  for 
their  sunaval.  The  large,  corporate 
farms  would  be  free  to  grow  as  much 
tobacco  ai  they  chose.  Using  cheap 
methods  of  production,  in  no  time  at 
all  they  wbuld  simply  drive  the  small 
farmers  off  of  the  land  and  out  of 
farming.  We  would  soon  find  ourselves 
left  with  J^st  a  handful  of  giant,  cor- 
porate tobacco  farms,  instead  of  the 
nearly  300,000  family  farms  which  we 
have  today . 

And  wit  lout  the  Federal  tobacco 
program,  f  urm  communities  in  tobacco 
areas  would  face  financial  chaos.  A  to- 
bacco allot  ment  is  closely  linked  to  ap- 
praised lai  d  values.  Without  the  allot- 
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ment  system,  the  i4>praised  land  value 
would  fall,  and  countless  farmers 
would  find  themselves  without  the  col- 
lateral which  they  need  for  their 
standing  loans. 

Without  the  tobacco  program,  we 
would  face  the  horrifying  prospect  of 
massive  farm  foreclosures  and  the 
rapid  disappearance  of  the  family 
farm. 

And  I  would  like  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  the  Congress  would  be 
causing  this  widespread  hardship  for 
farmers  throughout  the  country  for 
no  good  reason.  The  Federal  tobacco 
program  is  one  of  the  most  worthwhile 
of  all  the  Federal  programs  and  de- 
serves to  be  continued. 

Given  this  vital  Importance  of  the 
family  farm,  when  we  faced  the  choice 
last  year  of  possibly  losing  the  whole 
Federal  tobacco  program  or  putting  up 
with  a  no  net  cost  program,  we  opted 
for  the  no  net  cost  program.  It  was 
tnily  our  only  choice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  over  the  past  year,  to- 
bacco growers  have  compromised  time 
and  time  again,  they  have  picked  up 
the  cost  of  inspecting  and  grading, 
saving  the  Government  about  (8  mil- 
lion per  yetu'.  And  as  the  result  of  an 
Executive  order,  growers  are  now 
paying  Interest  on  their  loans  at  a  rate 
equal  to  the  Government's  cost  of  bor- 
rowing money.  This  has  meant  a  30- 
percent  increase  in  the  interest  rates 
on  CCC  loans  just  over  the  last  year. 

These  changes  meant  severe  hard- 
ship for  some  farmers,  but  they  bit  the 
bullet  and  absorbed  the  extra  costs. 

And  now  this  bill  asks  for  one  more 
compromise  from  these  tobacco  grow- 
ers. It  requests  them  to  pay  for  a  re- 
serve to  cover  future  loan  losses.  This 
means  that  they  will  be  paying  100 
percent  user  fees  for  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram. And  they  are  prepared  to  absorb 
this  cost  too  as  the  price  of  preserving 
the  tobacco  program  and  ultimately 
their  whole  means  of  livelihood. 

What  we  have  left  is  a  barebones, 
streamlined  Federal  tobacco  program, 
as  outlined  in  the  bill  before  us  today. 
It  guarantees  that  the  taxpayers  will 
not  pay  a  single  penny  as  part  of  the 
Federal  tobacco  program.  It  will  help 
to  insure  that  our  price  support 
system  will  not  drive  American  tobac- 
co out  of  competition  in  the  world 
market.  And  it  puts  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  nmning  the  tobacco 
program  back  into  the  hands  of  the 
growers— where  it  belongs. 

The  bill  we  have  before  us  today  is  a 
sound  and  sensible  approach  to  main- 
taining stability  in  the  tobacco 
market,  without  costing  taxpayers  a 
cent.  American  tobacco  growers  are 
making  yet  another  compromise  as  the 
price  of  preserving  their  program. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  with  me 
in  supporting  this  bill  as  a  sensible  ap- 
proach to  complying  with  the  demand 
of  the  Congress  to  run  a  no  net  cost 
tobacco  program.  So  that  once  and  for 


all,  our  tobacco  growers  will  be  able  to 
count  on  the  future  of  their  program, 
so  they  can  have  the  security  they 
need  to  run  their  farms,  and  so  they 
will  not  have  to  continue  making  com- 
promise after  compromise  in  the 
future. 

Tobacco  growers  have  gone  the 
extra  mile  in  developing  a  no  net  cost 
program.  I  urge  your  support  for  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume, 
and  I  wonder  if  I  might  address  a 
question  to  my  colleague,  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee,  before 
yielding  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 
Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  with  that  under- 
standing I  will  be  happy  to  talk  with 
the  gentleman.  Go  ahead. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wonder  if  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  would  agree 
with  me  that  as  defined  in  section  316, 
both  A  and  B,  that  an  educational  in- 
stitution would  not  be  required  to  sell 
its  allotment  or  quota  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  bill  if  they  were  actively 
Involved  In  the  management  or  use  of 
the  land  and  that  use  and  manage- 
ment of  the  land  was  related  to  the 
provision  of  instruction  and  experi- 
mentation on  the  part  of  the  universi- 
ty. Thus  for  most,  if  not  all,  purposes, 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  educational  in- 
stitution would  be  considered  to  be  sig- 
nificantly Involved  in  the  management 
or  use  of  land  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses and  exempt  from  sale  require- 
ments. 
Mr.  ROSE.  Yes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  it  is  my  opinion  that  any  college 
or  university  that  uses  a  reasonable 
amount  of  its  acreage  allotment  or 
marketing  quota  as  part  of  its  instruc- 
tional functions  or  experimental  fimc- 
tions  as  an  educational  institution  is 
contemplated  by  the  bill  as  being 
clearly  exempt  from  the  provisions 
calling  for  the  sale  of  such  allotment 
or  quota. 

However,  I  would  think  that  would 
be  reasonably  interpreted  to  mean  a 
reasonable  amount  of  an  allotment  for 
instructional  purposes  only  and  not 
any  gigantic  tobacco  operation,  and  I 
think  the  gentleman  would  agree  with 

me  on  that.  

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  answer. 

Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Rose)  one  fur- 
ther question,  if  I  may. 

I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  would  re- 
spond to  a  question  I  have  with  regard 
to  the  stock  certificates  that  will  be 
issued  by  the  associations  for  the  no 
net  cost  tobacco  fund  administered  by 
the  associations.  Do  we  agree  that  we 
want  the  most  cost-effective  and  sim- 
plest procedures  involved  in  the  issu- 
ance of  the  stock  certificates  and  the 
notification    to    the    producers    and 


growers  of  the  amount  held  for  each 
of  them  in  the  no  net  cost  tobacco 
fund? 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  im- 
derstanding  that  the  certification 
problem  is  largely  controlled  by  the 
provisions  of  subchapter  T  of  the  Fed- 
eral Tax  Code.  However,  to  the  extent 
that  code  and  other  laws  will  permit  it, 
we  want  this  system  to  be  as  inexpen- 
sive, cost  effective,  and  simple  as  it  can 
be  made. 

Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  for  his  answers, 
and  I  jrield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  bill  as  amended  and 
considered  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

The  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1081  in  section  1109  Indicated  that  it 
was  the  "Intent  of  Congress  that  the 
tobacco  price  support  and  production 
adjustment  program  be  carried  out  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  no  net 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  other  than  such 
administrative  expenses  as  Is  inciden- 
tal to  the  administration  of  any  com- 
modity program." 

The  section  went  on  to  state  that 
the  Secretary  was  to  recommend  to 
the  Congress  by  January  1982  any  leg- 
islative changes  the  Secretary  believed 
necessary  and  proper  to  achieve  this 
objection.  The  Secretary  in  January 
1982  forwarded  to  the  Congress  a 
report  to  the  Congress  under  the  Agri- 
culture and  Food  Act  of  1981  entitled 
"Recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Achieving  a  No  Net 
Cost  Tobacco  Program." 

What  you  have  before  you  today  Is  a 
bill  that  will  achieve  what  the  House 
voted  for  last  year  and  what  became 
law.  In  other  words,  this  bill  will  pro- 
vide In  fact  a  no  net  cost  tobacco  pro- 
gram as  contemplated  in  the  Secre- 
tary's recommendations. 

This  bill  is  going  to  provide  that  if 
there  are  any  deficits  in  handling  the 
price  support  program  for  Flue-cured 
and  burley  tobacco  and  other  tobacco 
programs  that  those  costs  are  going  to 
be  picked  up  by  the  producers,  grow- 
ers, operators,  and  so  forth. 

This  bill  also  will  provide  that  if  the 
Secretary  determines  that  the  supply 
of  any  grade  of  any  kind  of  tobacco  of 
a  group  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  such  as  Flue-cured  or 
burley,  and  after  prior  consultation 
with  the  associations  and  taking  other 
matters  into  consideration,  the  Secre- 
tary may  reduce  the  support  rate 
which  would  otherwise  be  established 
for  such  grade  of  tobacco.  The  reason 
for  this  provision  Is  to  provide  for  the 
adjustment  of  price  support  levels  for 
certain    grades   of   tobacco   to   make 
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them  more  competitive  in  the  world 
markets. 

I  would  be  the  first  to  admit  that 
this  is  more  of  a  Fluensured  problem 
than  It  is  a  burley  problem,  but  the 
bill  certainly  would  have  this  effect 
probably  near  term  for  Flue-cured  and 
later  for  other  types  of  tobacco  in  the 
event  it  were  needed. 

There  are  some  differences  between 
how  the  Flue-cured  is  handled  and 
how  burley  tobacco  is  handled  in  this 
bill.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  these 
are  entirely  different  programs  and 
entirely  different  industries  in  a  sense. 
In  most  cases,  they  are  geographically 
in  different  areas  and  the  whole  Indus- 
try is  set  up  considerably  different  by 
way  of  size  of  allotments,  supplies  of 
tobacco  going  under  loan,  et  cetera. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  among  others, 
that  we  set  up  an  optional  system  for 
the  burley  growers.  In  other  words. 
Initially  the  associations  will  start  out 
collecting  stoclt  contributions  from  the 
producers  and  placing  those  into  the 
no  net  cost  tobacco  fund  operated  by 
such  associations.  The  associations  in 
such  cases  would  issue  certificates  and 
give  out  records  on  the  phone. 

However,  provisions  in  this  bill  give 
another  option  to  burley  associations 
because  they  could  petition  the  Secre- 
tary to  take  over  the  collection  of  mar- 
keting fees  and  maintain  the  no  net 
cost  fund  as  an  account  within  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  This 
would  not  prevent  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  and  the  Secretary 
from  then  entering  a  loan  agreement 
with  the  associations  to  perform  cer- 
tain of  the  support  price  tasks  such  as 
purchasing,  packing,  and  storing  the 
tobacco  under  the  price  support 
system,  much  the  way  the  loan  agree- 
ments work  now. 

This  optional  system  is  particularly 
important  to  the  burley  tobacco  pro- 
gram because  very  little  of  the  burley 
tobacco  has  been  going  under  loan  in 
recent  years.  The  demand  Is  great.  In 
fact  it  is  my  understanding  that  last 
year  no  more  than  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent of  the  burley  tobacco  was  placed 
under  loan. 

What  this  means  is  that  if  the  asso- 
ciations collect  the  stock  contribu- 
tions, the  amount  of  funds  that  may 
be  collected  could  constitute  a  prob- 
lem for  the  viability  of  the  program. 
In  point  of  fact,  many  of  the  burley 
growers  and  their  associations  would 
prefer  to  have  a  mandated  assessment 
against  all  growers  to  sustain  the  no 
net  cost  fund,  but  that  would  have 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  tax. 
The  Agriculture  Committee  then  prob- 
ably would  not  have  Jurisdiction  to  in- 
clude such  a  provision  in  a  bill  such  as 
this  as  we  do  not  have  authority  to  do 
so.  Perhaps  sometime  in  the  future 
this  can  be  done,  but  it  cannot  be  done 
at  this  time. 

I  also  should  like  to  advise  my  col- 
league that  there  is  a  provision  in  this 
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bill  as  it  relates  to  burley  that  calls  for 
the  salf  of  allotments  held  by  corpora- 
tions, educational  institutions,  and 
others  who  are  not  significantly  in- 
volved in  the  management  or  use  of 
land  fo^  agricultural  purposes.  I  think 
we  asjwell  as  the  Flue-cured  people 
considor  this  an  important  facet' to  the 
change^  otherwise  dictated  or  urged 
upon  the  tobacco  industry  other  than 
the  no  net  cost  tobacco  program. 

Regi^-dlng  the  provisions  of  this  pro- 
gram, t  he  burley  producers  are  devot- 
ed moi  i  to  the  no  net  cost  fund  pro- 
gram than  some  of  the  other  leasing 
and  allotment  aspects  of  the  program. 
Among  other  reasons  for  their  sup- 
port, the  two  programs  are  different 
and  quite  frankly  the  problems  have 
arisen  over  on  the  Flue-cured  tobacco 
side  of  I  the  program  rather  than  the 
burley  M  it  relates  to  deficits  occurred 
heretoljore. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  support 
this  measure  as  one  which  is  respon- 
sive tojthe  recommendations  and  the 
intenti«n  of  Congress  as  contained  in 
section!  1109  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Adt  of  1981  and  responsive  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agricu^ure  as  contained  in  his  report 
to  the  <tongress  in  January  1982.« 

D  1245 

Mr.  I  OSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back 
the  bal  ince  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BrooksI).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  :of fered  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  parolina  (Mr.  Rose)  that  the 
House  tuspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill.  H.^.  6590.  as  amended. 

The  tuestion  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rults  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tab 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

IE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
tnsent  that  all  Members  may 
legislative  days  in  which  to 
.  Id  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  IsPEAKER    pro    tempore.    Is 
there  abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina? 
Ther^  was  no  objection 
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in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
the  United  States  was  commu- 
to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
secretaries. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
TO  PILE  PART  2  OF  REPORT 
ON  H.Ri  5447,  FUTURES  TRAD- 
ING ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  DINDELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Eliiergy  and  Commerce  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  part  2  to 
the  report  97-565  on  the  bill,  H.R. 
5447,  the  Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TEK 

PROvisioita 

Sec.  3.  (a) 


MILIT IRY  CONSTRUCTION 
CC  DIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass 
the  bUl  (HR.  6451)  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and 
codify  the!  permanent  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  military  construction 
and  military  family  housing,  as 
amended.  I 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

I         H.R.  6451 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHORT  TITU 

Sectioii  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Military  Co  istruction  Codification  Act". 
ENAcmxirT  0  r  miutart  coNSTKncriON  chap- 

IM  TIT.E    10  AMD  TRAMSIXK  OP  RELATED 
INTO  THAT  CHAPTEK 

I  Title  10.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  of  subtitle  A 
the  following  new  chapter: 

"CHAPTER  |6»— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  Mi^lTARY  FAMILY  HOUSING 

"Subchapter!  sec. 

"I.    Military  Corutnictlon SSOl 

"II.  Military  runily  Houslnc 2S21 

"III.  Admlnlattatlon  of  Military  Conitruc- 

tlon  an<  Military  Punlly  Hotuing  ...  2851 

"SUB(tHAPTER  I-MIUTARY 
CONSTRUCmON 

"Sec. 

"2801.  Scopelof  chapter;  definitions. 

"3802.  Military  construction  projects. 

"2803.  Emertency  construction. 

"2804.  Contingency  construction. 

"2805.  Unspecified  minor  construction. 

"3806.  Contributions  for  North  Atlantic 
[Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure. 

"2807.  Architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
^es  and  construction  design. 
Lictlon  authority  in  the  event 
bf  a  declaration  of  war  or  na- 
tional emergency, 
of  chapter:  deflnitioni 

_     ^rm  'military  construction'  as 

used  in  this  chapter  or  any  other  provision 
of  law  Includes  any  construction,  develop- 
ment, convenlon.  or  extension  of  any  kind 
carried  out  viHth  respect  to  a  military  instal- 
lation, j 

"(b)  A  military  construction  project  In- 
cludes all  military  construction  work,  or  any 
contribution  ^  authorized  by  this  chapter, 
necessary  to  produce  a  complete  and  usable 
facility  or  a  complete  and  usable  Improve- 
ment to  an  Existing  facility  (or  to  produce 
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"2808.  Const 

"12801.  Scope  I 

"(a)  The 


such  portion  of  a  complete  and  usable  facili- 
ty or  Improvement  as  is  specifically  author- 
ised by  law). 

"(c)  In  this  chapter 

"(1)  'Facility'  means  a  building,  structure, 
or  other  improvement  to  real  property. 

"(2)  'Military  Installation'  means  a  base, 
camp.  post,  station,  yard,  center,  or  other 
activity  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  or.  In  the  case 
of  an  activity  in  a  foreign  country,  under 
the  operational  control  of  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense. 

"(3)  'Secretary  concerned'  Includes  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  mat- 
ters concerning  the  defense  agencies. 

"(4)  'Appropriate  committees  of  Congress' 
means  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives. 

"(d)  This  chapter  does  not  apply  to  the 
Coast  Ouard  or  to  civil  works  projects  of  the 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
"B  2802.  Military  construction  projecU 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  may 
carry  out  such  military  construction 
projects  as  are  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  Authority  provided  by  law  to  carry 
out  a  military  construction  project  includes 
authority  for— 

"(1)  surveys  and  site  preparation; 

"(2)  acquisition,  conversion.  rehabUita- 
tion.  and  installation  of  facilities; 

"(3)  acquisition  and  Installation  of  equip- 
ment and  appurtenances  integral  to  the 
project; 

"(4)  acquisition  and  installation  of  sup- 
porting facilities  (including  utilities)  and  ap- 
purtenances incident  to  the  project;  and 

"(5)  planning,  supervision,  administration, 
and  overhead  Incident  to  the  project. 
"t  2803.  Emergency  conitnictlon. 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and  (c),  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  carry  out  a  mili- 
tary construction  project  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  law  if  the  Secretary  determines 
(1)  that  the  project  Is  vital  to  the  national 
security,  and  (2)  that  the  requirement  for 
the  project  is  ao  urgent  that  deferral  of  the 
project  for  inclusion  In  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  national  security. 

"(b)  When  a  decision  Is  made  to  carry  out 
a  military  construction  project  luider  this 
section,  the  Secretary  concerned  shall 
submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  on  ttiat  deci- 
sion. Each  such  report  shall  Include  (1)  the 
Justification  for  the  project  and  the  current 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  (2)  the 
justification  for  carrying  out  the  project 
under  this  section,  and  (3)  a  statement  of 
the  source  of  the  funds  to  l>e  used  to  carry 
out  the  project.  The  project  may  then  be 
carried  out  only  after  the  end  of  the  21-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  the  notifica- 
tion Is  received  by  such  committees,  or  after 
each  such  committee  has  approved  the  proj- 
ect, if  the  committees  approve  the  project 
before  the  end  of  that  period. 

"(cKl)  The  maximum  amount  that  the 
Secretary  concerned  may  obligate  in  any 
fiscal  year  under  this  section  is  $30,000,000. 
"(2)  A  project  carried  out  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  carried  out  within  the  total 
amount  of  funds  appropriated  for  military 
construction  tliat  have  not  been  obligated. 
"t  2804.  ConUnfency  conrtruction 

"(a)  Within  t'le  amount  appropriated  for 
such  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
carry  out  a  military  construction  project  not 


otherwise  authorized  by  law,  or  nmy  author- 
ize the  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
to  carry  out  such  a  project,  if  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  deferral  of  the 
project  for  inclusion  in  the  next  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  would  be  in- 
consistent with  national  security  or  national 
interest. 

"(b)  When  a  decision  Is  made  to  carry  out 
a  military  construction  project  under  this 
section,  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  in  writing  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  on  that  deci- 
sion. Each  such  report  shall  include  (1)  the 
Justification  for  the  project  and  the  current 
estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  project,  and  (2) 
the  justification  for  carrying  out  the  project 
under  this  section.  The  project  may  then  be 
carried  out  only  after  the  end  of  the  21-day 
period  begiiming  on  the  date  the  notifica- 
tion Is  received  by  such  committees,  or  after 
each  such  committee  has  approved  the  proj- 
ect, if  the  committees  approve  the  project 
t>efore  the  end  of  that  period. 
"8  2805.  UnipccifM  minor  eonstnictioa 

"(a)  Within  the  amount  authorized  by  law 
for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  carry  out  minor  military  construction 
projects  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law.  A 
minor  military  construction  project  is  a 
military  construction  project  (1)  that  is  for 
a  single  undertaking  at  a  military  installa- 
tion, and  (2)  that  has  an  approved  coat 
equal  to  or  less  than  the  amount  specified 
by  law  as  the  maximum  amotmt  for  a  minor 
military  construction  project. 

"(bXl)  A  minor  military  construction 
project  costing  more  than  SO  percent  of  the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maximum 
amount  for  a  minor  military  construction 
project  may  not  be  carried  out  under  this 
section  unless  approved  in  advance  by  the 
Secretary  concerned. 

"(2)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  carry  out 
a  minor  military  construction  project  to 
which  paragraph  (1)  is  applicable,  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  shall  notify  in  writing  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  of  that 
decision,  of  the  Justlficatlcm  for  the  project, 
and  of  the  estimated  cost  of  the  project 
The  project  may  then  l>e  carried  out  only 
(A)  after  the  end  of  the  ai-day  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  the  notification  is  received 
by  the  committees,  or  (B>  after  each  such 
committee  approves  the  project,  if  the  com- 
mittees approve  the  project  before  the  end 
of  that  period. 

"(3)  A  project  for  the  relocation  of  any  ac- 
tivity frbm  one  installation  to  another  that 
involves  26  or  more  full-time  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Departaient  of  Defense  but 
that  is  not  subject  to  paragraph  (1)  may  not 
be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  ttiis 
section  until  the  appropriate  committees  of 
Congress  have  been  notified  by  the  Secre- 
tury  concerned  of  the  intent  to  carry  out 
such  relocation  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 

"(c)  Only  funds  authorized  for  minor  con- 
struction projects  may  )>e  used  to  accom- 
plish unspecified  minor  conitruction 
projects,  except  that  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned may  spend  from  appropriations 
available  for  operation  and  maintenance 
amounts  necessary  to  carry  out  an  unspeci- 
fied military  construction  project  costing 
not  more  than  20  percent  of  the  amount 
specified  by  law  as  the  maximum  amount 
for  a  minor  military  construction  project. 

"(d)  Military  family  housing  projecU  for 
construction  of  new  housing  imits  may  not 
be  carried  out  under  the  authority  of  this 
section. 


"B  280«.  ContribotioM  for  North  AtlaaUc  Treaty 
Orxanliation  InfrMtraetar* 

"(a)  Within  amounts  authorized  by  law 
for  such  purpose,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
may  make  contributions  for  the  United 
States  share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  pro- 
grams for  the  acquisition  and  construction 
of  military  faculties  and  installations  (in- 
cluding international  military  headquarters) 
for  the  collective  defense  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Area. 

"(b)  Funds  may  not  be  obligated  or  ex- 
pended In  coimection  with  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization  Infrastructure  pro- 
gram in  any  year  unless  such  funds  have 
been  authorized  by  law  for  such  program. 

"(cXl)  The  Secretary  may  make  contribu- 
tions in  excess  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  contribution  under  subsection  (a)  if  the 
amount  of  the  contribution  in  excess  of  that 
amount  does  not  exceed  200  percent  of  the 
amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maximum 
amount  for  a  minor  military  construction 
project. 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  the 
amount  appropriated  for  contribution  under 
subsection  (a)  In  any  fiscal  year  must  be  ex- 
ceeded by  more  ttian  the  amount  authorized 
under  paragraph  (1),  the  Secretary  may 
make  contributions  in  excess  of  such 
amoimt,  but  not  In  excess  of  125  percent  of 
the  amount  appropriated  (A)  after  submit- 
ting a  report  in  writing  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  on  such  increase. 
Including  a  statement  of  the  reasons  for  the 
litcrease  and  a  statement  of  the  source  of 
the  funds  to  l>e  used  for  the  increase,  and 
(B)  after  either  a  period  of  21  days  lias 
elapsed  from  the  date  of  receipt  of  the 
report  or  after  each  such  committee  has  in- 
dicated approval  of  the  increased  contribu- 
tion. 

"S2807.   Architectural   and  engineering  aerricct 
and  construction  design 

"(a)  Within  amounU  appropriated  for 
such  purposes,  the  Secretary  concerned  may 
obtain  architectural  and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  may  carry  out  construction  design 
in  connection  with  military  construction 
projects  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 
Amounts  available  for  such  purposes  may 
be  used  for  construction  management  of 
projects  that  are  funded  by  foreign  govern- 
ments directly  or  through  international  or- 
ganizations and  for  which  elements  of  the 
armed  forces  of  the  United  States  are  the 
primary  user. 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  architectural  and  engi- 
neering services  and  construction  design  to 
be  undertaken  under  subsection  (a)  for 
which  the  estimated  cost  exceeds  the  maxi- 
mum amount  specified  by  law  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned stiall  notify  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  of  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
posed project  and  the  estimated  cost  of  such 
services  not  less  than  21  days  before  the  ini- 
tial obligation  of  f tmds  for  such  services. 

"(c)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  authorized  for  ac- 
tivities under  subsection  (a)  in  any  fiscal 
year  must  be  increased  the  Secretary  may 
proceed  with  activities  at  such  higher  level 
(1)  after  submitting  a  report  In  writing  to 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress  on 
such  Increase,  including  a  statement  of  the 
reasons  for  the  Increase  and  a  statement  of 
the  source  of  funds  to  be  used  for  the  in- 
crease, and  (2)  after  either  a  period  of  21 
days  has  elapsed  from  the  date  of  receipt  of 
the  report  or  after  each  such  committee  lias 
indicated  approval  of  the  increased  level  of 
activity. 
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"•  2M8.  CoMtruction  witliority  in  the  event  of  ■ 
dcdantion  of  war  or  national  emergency 

"(a)  In  the  event  of  a  declaration  of  war 
or  the  declaration  by  the  President  of  a  na- 
tional emergency  in  accordance  with  the 
National  Emergencies  Act  (50  U.S.C.  1601  et 
seq.)  that  requires  use  of  the  armed  forces, 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  without  regard  to 
any  other  provision  of  law,  may  undertake 
military  construction  projects,  and  may  au- 
thorize the  Secretaries  of  the  military  de- 
partments to  undertake  military  construc- 
tion projects,  not  otherwise  authorized  by 
law  that  are  necessary  to  support  such  use 
of  the  armed  forces.  Such  projects  may  be 
undertaken  only  within  the  total  amount  of 
funds  that  have  been  appropriated  for  mili- 
tary construction,  including  funds  appropri- 
ated for  family  housing,  that  have  not  been 
obligated. 

"(b)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  undertake 
military  construction  projects  authorized  by 
this  section,  the  Secretary  of  IDefense  shall 
notify  the  appropriate  committees  of  Con- 
gress of  the  decision  and  of  the  estimated 
cost  of  the  construction  projects,  including 
the  cost  of  any  real  estate  action  pertaining 
to  those  construction  projects. 

"(c)  The  authority  described  in  subsection 
(a)  shall  terminate  with  respect  to  any  war 
or  national  emergency  at  the  end  of  the  war 
or  national  emergency. 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— MILITARY  FAMILY 
HOUSING 

•Sec. 

"2821.  Requirement  for  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations for  construction 
and  acquisition  of  military 
family  housing. 

"2822.  Requirement  for  authorization  of 
number  of  family  housing 
units. 

"2823.  Determination  of  availability  of  suit- 
able alternative  housing  for  ac- 
quisition in  lieu  of  construction 
of  new  family  housing. 

"2824.  Authorization  for  acquisition  of  ex- 
isting family  housing  in  lieu  of 
construction. 

"2825.  Improvements  to  family  housing 
imits. 

"2826.  Limitations  on  space  by  pay  grade. 

"2827.  Relocation  of  military  family  hous- 
ing units. 

"2828.  Leasing  of  military  family  housing. 

"2829.  Multi-year  contracts  for  supplies  and 
services. 

"2830.  Occupancy  of  substandard  family 
housing  units. 

"2831.  Military  family  housing  management 
account. 

"2832.  Homeowners  assistance  program. 

"S  2821.  Requirement  for  authoriution  of  appro- 
priations for  eonitruction  and  acquisition  of 
military  family  homing 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  In  subsection  (b), 
funds  may  not  be  appropriated  for  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  leasing,  addition,  ex- 
tension, expansion,  alteration,  relocation,  or 
operation  and  maintenance  of  family  hous- 
ing under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  unless  the  appropriation  of 
such  funds  has  been  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  M>propriated  by  law  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
the  purposes  described  in  subsection  (a). 
there  are  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
such  additional  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
for  Increases  in  salary,  pay.  retirement,  and 
other  employee  benefits  authorized  by  law 
for  civilian  employees  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  whose  compensation  is  provided  for 
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by  funds  i  ppropriated  for  the  purposes  de- 
scribed in  I  uch  paragraph. 

"(c)  Amounts  authorized  by  law  for  con- 
struction 6f  military  family  housing  units 
include  amounts  for  (1)  site  preparation  (in- 
cluding demolition),  (2)  installation  of  utUi- 
ties,  (3)  ancillary  supporting  facilities,  (4) 
shades,  screens,  ranges,  refrigerators,  and 
all  other  equipment  and  fixtures  installed  in 
such  units,  and  (5)  construction  supervision, 
inspection.^  and  overhead. 
"8  2822.  Reifiirement  for  authorixation  of  number 

of  family  lousing  units 

"(a)  Exo  ipt  as  otherwise  provided  in  sub- 
section (bf  or  as  otherwise  authorized  by 
law,  the  Secretary  concerned  may  not  con- 
struct or  acquire  military  famUy  housing 
units  unlegs  the  number  of  units  to  be  con- 
structed or  acquired  has  been  specifically 
authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  Subtection  (a)  does  not  apply  to  the 
following: 

"(1)  Hou  ling  units  acquired  under  section 
404  of  the  Housing  Amendments  of  1955  (42 
U.S.C.  159^  a). 

"(2)  Hoi  sing  units  leased  under  section 
2828  of  thi )  title. 

"(3)   Hoi  sing   imits   acquired   under   the 
Homeownvs  Assistance  Program  referred 
to  in  sectloti  2833  of  this  title. 
"§  2823.  Determination  of  availability  of  suitable 

alternative  housing  for  acquisition  in  lieu  of 

construction  of  new  family  housing 

"(a)  Befire  entering  into  a  contract  for 
the  construction  of  family  housing  units  au- 
thorized by  law  to  be  constructed  at  a  loca- 
tion within  the  United  SUtes,  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  consult  in  writing  with  the 
Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment as  to,  the  availability  of  suitable  alter- 
native housing  at  such  location.  The  Secre- 
tary of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
shall  advist  the  Secretary  concerned  in  writ- 
ing as  to  tbe  availability  of  such  housing.  If 
the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  Devel- 
opment does  not  advise  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned as  to  the  availability  of  such  housing 
within  21  <iays  of  the  date  on  which  the  re- 
quest for  such  advice  is  made,  the  Secretary 
concerned  may  enter  into  a  contract  for  the 
proposed  construction. 

"(b)  If  the  Secretary  concerned  and  the 
Secretary  bf  Housing  and  Urban  Develop- 
ment disagree  with  respect  to  the  availabil- 
ity of  suitable  alternative  housing  at  any  lo- 
cation, the  Secretary  concerned  shall  notify 
the  approDriate  committees  of  Congress,  in 
writing,  of  the  disagreement,  of  the  Secre- 
tary's deci^on  to  proceed  with  the  construc- 
tion, and  of  the  justification  for  proceeding 
with  the  cbnstructlon.  A  contract  for  con- 
struction of  family  housing  units  at  such  lo- 
cation maf  not  then  be  entered  into  until 
the  end  ofl  the  21-day  period  begiiming  on 
the  date  svich  committees  receive  the  notifi- 
cation. 

"(c)  If  tfce  Secretary  concerned  and  the 
Secretary  bf  Housing  and  Urban  E>evelop- 
ment  agre^  that  suitable  alternative  hous- 
ing U  available  at  a  location  at  which  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  are  authorized  to 
be  construtted.  the  Secretary  may  not  pro- 
ceed with  such  construction. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  to  define  what  constitutes 
suitable  alternative  housing  for  the  pur- 
poses of  th|s  section. 

"9  2824.  Authorixation  for  acquisition  of  existing 
family  hi^using  in  lieu  of  construction 

"(a)  In  leu  of  constructing  any  family 
housing  ui  its  authorized  by  law  to  be  con- 
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structed.  the  Slecretary  concerned  may  ac- 
quire sole  intef-est  in  existing  family  hous- 
ing units  that  are  privately  owned  or  that 
are  held  by  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Develodment.  except  that  in  foreign 
countries  the  Secretary  concerned  may  ac- 
quire less  thin  sole  interest  in  existing 
family  housing^  units. 

"(b)  When  ajuthority  provided  by  law  to 
construct  military  family  housing  units  is 
used  to  acqure  existing  family  housing 
units  under  subsection  (a),  the  authority  in- 
cludes authoritfir  to  acquire  interests  in  land. 

"(c)  The  net  floor  area  of  a  family  housing 
unit  acquired  bider  the  authority  of  this 
section  may  not  exceed  the  applicable  limi- 
tation specified  in  section  2826  of  this  title. 

"(d)  Family  housing  units  may  not  be  ac- 
quired under  this  section  through  the  exer- 
cise of  eminent  domain  authority. 

"§  282S.  Improvements  to  family  housing  units 

"(a)(1)  Authority  provided  by  law  to  im- 
prove existing  military  family  housing  units 
and  ancillary  ffamily  housing  support  facili- 
ties is  authority  to  make  alterations,  addi- 
tions, expansions,  and  extensions. 

"(2)  In  this  section,  'improvement'  in- 
cludes rehabilliation  of  a  housing  unit  and 
maintenance  dt  repair  work  to  be  accom- 
plished concur -ently  with  an  improvement 
project. 

"(b)(1)  Fimdt  may  not  be  expended  for 
the  improveme  nt  of  any  single  family  hous- 
ing unit,  or  foi  the  improvement  of  two  or 
more  housing  i  nits  that  are  to  be  converted 
into  or  are  to  be  used  as  a  single  family 
housing  unit,  if  the  cost  per  unit  of  such  im- 
provement will  exceed  an  amount  specified 
by  law  for  such  purpose  multiplied  by  the 
area  construction  cost  index  as  developed  by 
the  Department  of  E>efense  for  the  location 
concerned  at  the  time  of  contract  award. 

"(2)  In  determining  the  applicability  of 
the  limitation  {contained  in  paragraph  (1). 
there  shall  be  ificluded  as  part  of  the  cost  of 
the  improvement  the  cost  of  repairs  under- 
taken in  connection  with  the  improvement 
and  any  cost  ini  connection  with  (A)  the  fur- 
nishing of  electricity,  gas.  water  and  sewage 
disposal.  (B)  tie  construction  or  repair  of 
roads  and  walk  s.  and  (C)  grading  and  drain- 
age work. 

"(c)  This  section  does'  not  apply  to 
projects  authorized  for  restoration  or  re- 
placement of  housing  units  that  have  been 
damaged  or  destroyed. 

"§  2826.  Limitatiins  on  space  by  pay  grade 

"(a)  In  the  cpnstruction,  acquisition,  and 
improvement  6f  military  family  housing 
units,  the  following  are  the  space  limita- 
tions for  the  applicable  numbers  of  bed- 
rooms permltteti  for  each  pay  grade: 
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"(b)  The  applicable  maximum  net  floor 
area  prescribed  by  subsection  (a)  may  be  in- 
creased by  10  [lercent  for  the  housing  unit 
of  an  officer  holding  a  special  command  po- 
sition (as  designated  by  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense), for  the  housing  unit  of  the  com- 
manding officer  of  a  military  installation, 
and  for  the  senior  noncommissioned  officer 
of  a  military  Installation. 

"(c)  The  maximum  net  floor  area  pre- 
scribed by  subsection  (a)  may  be  increased 
til  any  case  by  5  percent  if  the  Secretary 
concerned  determines  that  the  increase  la  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  Oovemment  (1)  to 
permit  award  of  a  turnkey  construction  con- 
tract to  the  contractor  offering  the  most 
satisfactory  proposal,  or  (2)  to  permit  pur- 
chase, lease,  or  conversion  of  housing  units. 
An  increase  in  the  maximum  net  floor  area 
of  a  housing  unit  under  subsection  (b)  when 
combined  with  an  increase  in  the  maximum 
net  floor  area  of  such  unit  under  this  sub- 
section may  not  exceed  10  percent  of  the 
otherwise  applicable  limitation  prescribed 
by  subsection  (a). 

"(dXl)  The  Secretary  concerned  may 
waive  the  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  with 
respect  to  a  family  housing  unit  leased  in  a 
foreign  country  if  a  suitable  family  housing 
unit  within  the  applicable  maximum  net 
floor  area  prescribed  by  such  subsection 
cannot  be  obtained. 

"(2)  Subsection  (a)  does  not  apply  to 
family  housing  units  in  foreign  countries 
constructed  or  acquired  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  occupancy  by  members  of  the 
armed  forces. 

"(e)  The  maximum  net  floor  areas  pre- 
scribed by  this  section  apply  to  family  hous- 
ing provided  to  civilian  personnel  based 
upon  civilian  pay  scale  comparability  with 
military  pay  grades,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense. 

"(f)  In  this  section,  'net  floor  area'  means 
the  total  number  of  square  feet  of  the  floor 
space  inside  the  exterior  walls  of  a  struc- 
ture, excluding  the  floor  area  of  an  unfin- 
ished basement,  an  unfinished  attic,  a  utili- 
ty space,  a  garagp.  n  carport,  an  open  or 
insect-screened  porch,  a  stairwell,  and  any 
space  used  for  a  solar-energy  system. 


Relocation  of  military  family   housing 


"9  2827. 

units 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  relocate  existing  mili- 
tary family  housing  units  from  any  location 
where  the  number  of  such  units  exceeds  re- 
quirements for  military  family  housing  to 
any  military  installation  where  there  Is  a 
housing  shortage. 

"(b)  A  contract  to  carry  out  a  relocation  of 
military  family  housing  units  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  may  not  be  awarded  until  (1)  the 
Secretary  concerned  has  notified  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  of  the  pro- 
posed new  locations  of  the  housing  units  to 
be  relocated  and  the  estimated  cost  of  and 
source  of  funds  for  the  relocation,  and  (2)  a 
period  of  21  days  has  elapsed  after  the  noti- 
fication has  been  received  by  those  commit- 
tees. 

"9  2828.  Leasing  of  miliUry  family  housing 

"(aMl)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2).  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  lease  housing  facilities  at  or  near  a 
military  Installation  in  the  United  States. 
Puerto  Rico,  or  Guam  for  assignment,  with- 
out rental  charge,  as  family  housing  to 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  and  for  as- 
signment, with  fair  market  rental  charge,  as 
family  housing  to  civilian  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  stationed  at  such  in- 
stallation. 


"(2)  A  lease  may  only  be  made  under  para- 
graph (1)  if  the  Secretary  concerned  finds 
that  there  Is  a  shortage  of  adequate  housing 
at  or  near  such  military  Installation  and 
that— 

"(A)  the  requirement  for  such  housing  is 
temporary; 

"(B)  leasing  would  be  more  cost  effective 
than  construction  or  acquisition  of  new 
housing; 

"(C)  family  housing  is  required  for  person- 
nel attending  service  school  academic 
courses  on  permanent  change  of  station 
orders; 

"(D)  construction  of  family  housing  at 
such  installation  has  been  authorized  by  law 
but  is  not  yet  completed;  or 

"(E)  a  military  construction  authorization 
bill  pending  in  Congress  includes  a  request 
for  authorization  of  construction  of  family 
housing  at  such  installation. 

"(b)(1)  Not  more  than  10,000  family  hous- 
ing units  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (3). 
expenditures  for  the  rental  of  housing  units 
under  subsection  (a)  (including  the  cost  of 
utilities,  maintenance,  and  operation)  may 
not  exceed  the  amount  specified  by  law  as 
the  maximum  annual  domestic  family  hous- 
ing unit  lease  amount. 

"(3)  Not  more  than  500  housing  units  may 
be  leased  under  subsection  (a)  for  which  the 
expenditure  for  the  rental  of  such  units  (in- 
cluding the  cost  of  utilities,  maintenance, 
and  operation)  exceeds  the  maximum 
annual  domestic  family  bousing  unit  lease 
amount  but  does  not  exceed  120  percent  of 
that  amount. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  lease 
housing  facilities  in  foreign  countries  for  as- 
signment, without  rental  charge,  as  family 
housing  to  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
and  for  assignment,  with  or  without  rental 
charge,  as  family  housing  to  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense— 

"(1)  under  circumstances  specified  in 
clause  (A),  (B),  (D),  or  (E)  of  subsection 
(aK2): 

"(2)  for  incumbents  of  special  command 
positions  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Defense); 

"(3)  in  countries  where  excessive  costs  of 
housing  or  other  lease  terms  would  cause 
undue  hardship  on  Deiwrtment  of  Defense 
personnel;  and 

"(4)  In  countries  that  prohibit  leases  by  in- 
dividual military  or  civilian  personnel  of  the 
United  States. 

"(d)  Leases  of  housing  unlU  in  foreign 
countries  under  subsection  (c)  for  assign- 
ment as  family  housing  may  be  for  any 
period  not  in  excess  of  ten  years,  and  the 
costs  of  such  leases  for  any  year  may  be 
paid  out  of  annual  appropriations  for  that 
year. 

"(eKl)  Expenditures  for  the  rental  of 
family  housing  in  foreign  countries  (includ- 
ing the  costs  of  utilities,  maintenance,  and 
operation)  may  not  exceed  the  amount  spec- 
ified by  law  as  the  maximum  annual  foreign 
family  housing  unit  lease  amount.  That 
maximum  lease  amount  may  be  waived  by 
Secretary  concerned  with  respect  to  not 
more  than  a  total  of  200  such  units  that  are 
leased  for  Incumbents  of  special  positions  or 
for  personnel  assigned  to  Defense  Attache 
Offices  or  that  are  leased  in  countries  where 
excessive  costs  of  housing  would  cause 
undue  hardship  on  Department  of  Defense 
personnel. 

"(2)  The  maximum  number  of  family 
housing  units  that  may  be  leased  in  foreign 
countries  under  this  section  at  any  one  time 
shall  be  specified  by  law. 


"(f)  A  lease  for  family  housing  facilities, 
or  for  real  property  related  to  family  bous- 
ing facilities,  in  a  foreign  country  for  which 
the  average  estimated  aimual  rental  during 
the  term  of  the  lease  exceeds  the  amount 
specified  by  law  for  such  purpose  may  not 
be  made  under  this  section  until  (1)  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  provides  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress  written  notifica- 
tion of  the  facts  concerning  the  proposed 
lease,  and  (2)  a  period  of  21  days  elapses 
after  the  notification  (s  received  by  those 
committees. 

"9  2829.  Multi-year  contracts  for  suppUct  and  serv- 
ices 

"The  Secretary  concerned  may  make  con- 
tracts for  periods  of  up  to  four  years  for 
supplies  and  services  for  the  management, 
maintenance,  and  operation  of  military 
family  housing  and  may  pay  the  costs  of 
such  contracts  for  each  year  out  of  annual 
appropriations  for  that  year. 
"9  2830.  Occupancy  of  substandard  family  housing 

uniu 

"(aHl)  A  member  of  the  uniformed  serv- 
ices with  dependents  may,  without  loss  of 
the  member's  basic  allowance  for  quarters, 
occupy  a  substandard  family  hou^ng  unit 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department. 

"(2)  Occupancy  of  a  family  housing  unit 
under  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  subject  to  a 
charge  against  the  member's  tMsic  allow- 
ance for  quarters  in  the  amount  of  the  fair 
rental  value  of  the  housing  unit.  However, 
such  a  charge  may  not  be  made  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  75  percent  of  the 
amount  of  such  allowance. 

"(b)  Subject  to  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  a 
military  department  may  lease  substandard 
family  housing  units  to  members  of  any  of 
the  uniformed  services  for  occupancy  by 
such  members. 

"(c)  In  this  section,  'uniformed  services' 
means  the  armed  forces  and  the  commis- 
sioned corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
and  of  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos- 
pheric Administration. 


"9  2831.  Military  family  housing  i 
count 

"(a)  There  is  on  the  books  of  the  Treasury 
an  account  Itnown  as  the  Department  of  De- 
fense Military  Family  Housing  Management 
Accoimt  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred 
to  as  the  'account').  The  account  shall  be 
used  for  the  management  and  administra- 
tion of  funds  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  military  family  housing  programs. 

"(b)  The  account  shall  be  administered  as 
a  Single  account.  There  shall  be  transferred 
into  the  account— 

"(1)  appropriations  made  for  the  purpose 
of.  or  which  are  available  for.  the  payment 
of  costs  arising  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction, acquisition,  leasing,  relocation, 
operation  and  maintenance,  and  disposal  of 
military  family  housing,  including  the  cost 
of  principal  and  interest  charges,  and  insur- 
ance premiums,  arising  in  connection  with 
the  acquisition  of  such  housing,  and  mort- 
gage insurance  premiums  payable  under  sec- 
tion 222(c)  of  the  National  Housing  Act  (12 
U.S.C.  1715m(c)): 

"(2)  proceeds  from  the  rental  of  family 
housing  and  mobile  home  facilities  under 
the  control  of  a  military  department,  reim- 
bursements from  the  occupants  of  such  fa- 
cilities for  services  rendered  (including  utili- 
ty costs),  funds  obtained  from  Individuals  as 
a  result  of  losses,  damages,  or  destruction  to 
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such  facilities  oiuwd  by  the  abuse  or  negli- 
gence of  such  individuals,  and  reimburse- 
ments from  other  Oovemment  agencies  for 
expenditures  from  the  account;  and 

"(3)  proceeds  of  the  handling  and  the  dl5- 
poaal  of  famfly  housing  of  a  military  depart- 
ment (including  related  land  and  Improve- 
ments), whether  carried  out  by  a  military 
department  or  any  other  Federal  agency, 
but  leas  those  expenses  payable  pursuant  to 
section  204(b)  of  the  Federal  Property  and 
Administrative  Services  Act  of  1949  (40 
D,S.C.  485(b)). 

"(c)  Amounts  in  the  account  shall  remain 
available  until  spent. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  concerned  may  make 
obligations  against  the  account,  in  such 
amounts  as  may  be  specified  from  time  to 
time  in  appropriation  Acts,  for  the  purpose 
of  defraying,  in  the  manner  and  to  the 
extent  authorized  by  law.  the  costs  referred 
to  in  subsection  (b). 

"t  2832.  Homeowners  swirtsncc  program 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  exereise 

the  authority  provided  in  section  1013  of 

the  Demonstration  Cities  and  Metropolitan 

Development  Act  of  1966  (42  DJS.C.  3374). 

"SUBCHAPTER  m-.ADMINIffrRATION 
OP  MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  AND 
MIUTART  FAMILY  HOUSING 

"Sec 

"2851.  Supervision  of  military  construction 
projects. 

"2852.  Military  construction  projects:  waiver 
of  certain  restrictions. 

"2853.  Authorised  cost  variaUons. 

"2854.  RestoraUon  or  replacement  of  dam- 
aged or  destroyed  f  aciliUes. 

"2855.  Law  v>pUcable  to  contracts  for  archi- 
tectural and  engineering  serv- 
ices and  construction  design. 

"2856.  Limitations  on  barraclcs  space  by  pay 
grade. 

"2857.  Use  of  solar  energy  systems. 

"2858.  Limitation  on  the  use  of  funds  for  ex- 
pediting a  construction  project. 

"2859.  Transmission  of  annual  military  con- 
struction authorization  re- 
quest. 

"2860.  Availability  of  appropriations  for  five 
years. 

"2861.  Aimual  report  to  Congress. 

"0  2851.  Superriiion  of  mUitary  comtnictioii 
proJeeU 

"(a)  Each  contract  entered  into  oy  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  a  military 
construction  project  or  a  military  family 
housing  project  shall  be  carried  out  under 
the  direction  and  supervision  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  (acting  through  the  Chief 
of  Engineers),  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
(acting  through  the  Commander  of  the 
Naval  Facilities  EIngineering  Command),  or 
such  other  department  or  Government 
agency  as  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proves to  assure  the  most  efficient,  expedi- 
tious, and  cost-effective  completion  of  the 
project 

"(b)  A  military  construction  project  for  an 
activity  or  agency  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense (other  than  a  military  department)  fi- 
nanced from  appropriations  for  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
shall  be  accomplished  by  or  through  a  mili- 
tary department  designated  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 
**•  2852.  MUitMiy  eoiutruction  proJcctK  waiver  of 

certain  rtatrictiona 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departments  may 
carry  out  authorized  military  construction 
projects    and    authorized    military    family 
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housing  Projects  without  regard  to  section 
3648  of  tie  Revised  Statutes  (31  U.S.C.  629). 
"(b)  Authority  to  carry  out  a  military  con- 
struction Iproject  or  a  military  family  hous- 
ing project  on  land  not  owned  by  the  United 
SUtes  m»y  be  exercised  (1)  before  title  to 
the  land  on  which  the  project  is  to  be  car- 
ried out  if  approved  under  section  355  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  (40  U.S.C.  255),  and  (2) 
even  thoiigh  the  land  Is  held  temporarily. 
"S  2863.  A«thoriicd  coat  TariaUoM 

"(aKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  the  ODst  authorized  for  a  military  con- 
struction project  (other  than  a  project  for 
wtiich  th«  approved  amount  Is  less  than  the 
amount  9>ecified  by  law  as  the  maximiun 
amount  for  a  minor  military  construction 
project)  may  be  Increased  by  not  more  than 
25  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated  for 
the  project  by  Congress  or  200  percent  of 
the  amoimt  specified  by  law  as  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  a  minor  military  construc- 
tion project,  whichever  is  lesser,  if  the  Sec- 
retary colicemed  determines  (A)  that  such 
an  increase  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost,  and 
(B)  that  such  variations  in  coat  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  project  was  originally  approved  by 
Congress.] 

"(2)  A  Dtilitary  construction  project  (other 
than  a  project  for  which  the  approved 
amount  ia  less  than  the  amount  specified  by 
law  as  tlK  maximum  amount  for  a  minor 
military  construction  project)  may  not  be 
placed  under  contract  if.  based  upon  bids  re- 
ceived— 

"(A)  the  scope  of  woric  for  the  project,  as 
approved  by  Congress,  is  proposed  to  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  25  percent;  or 

"(B)  the  current  woridng  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  tlK  project  exceeds  the  amount  ap- 
propriate^  for  the  project  by  more  than  (1) 
or  (11)  200  percent  of  the  amount 
ty  law  as  the  maximum  amount 
ior  military  construction  project, 
is  lesser, 
tion  (d)  is  complied  with. 
le  amount  approved  for  a  project 
1  the  amount  specified  by  law  as 
tum  amount  for  a  minor  military 
in  project,  that  approved  amount 
eased  to  more  than  such  maxi- 
.  It  if  the  Secretary  concerned  de- 
termines tl)  that  such  an  increase  is  re- 
quired fov  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting  un- 
usual var^tlons  in  cost,  and  (2)  that  such 
variation^  in  cost  could  not  have  been  rea- 
sonably aliticlpated  at  the  time  the  project 
was  origiiially  approved.  However,  if,  baaed 
upon  bids  received,  the  current  worldng  esti- 
mate of  the  cost  of  such  a  project  is  more 
than  such  maximum  amount  and  is  more 
than  125  percent  of  the  original  approved 
amount  for  the  project,  the  project  may  not 
be  placed  under  contract  until  subsection 
(d)  is  com|)lied  with. 

"(c)  The  amount  authorized  by  law  for 
the  cost  Of  authorized  construction  and  ac- 
quisition pi  a  military  family  housing  proj- 
ect may  te  increased  above  the  amount  ap- 
proprlateo  for  such  project  If  the  Secretary 
determine  (1)  that  the  Increase  is  required 
for  the  sde  purpose  of  meeting  unforeseen 
variations  in  cost,  and  (2)  that  such  vari- 
ations in  cost  could  not  have  been  reason- 
ably anticipated  at  the  time  the  project  was 
originally  approved  by  Congress.  However, 
such  amount  may  not  be  Increased  by  more 
than  25  pfreent  until  subsection  (d)  is  com- 
pUed  witM 

"(d)  The  limitation  on  reduction  in  scope 
of  worli  ki  subsection  (a),  and  the  limiU- 
tions  on  MMt  increases  in  subsections  (a), 
(b).  and  (c ).  do  not  apply  if— 
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"(1)  the  red  ictlon  in  scope  of  work  or  the 
increase  in  cc  st,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  concerned: 

"(2)  a  writt(  n  notification  of  the  facts  re- 
lating to  the  proposed  reduced  scope  of 
work  or  increased  cost  (including  a  state- 
ment of  the  reasons  therefor)  is  submitted 
by  the  Secretary  concerned  to  the  appropri- 
ate committees  of  Congress:  and 

"(3)  either  %\  days  have  elapsed  from  the 
date  of  the  submission  of  the  notification 
under  clause  <2)  or  each  of  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  has  indicated  ap- 
proval of  th<  proposed  reduced  scope  of 
work  or  increased  cost. 

"(e)  After  $  contract  for  a  project  has 
been  entered  |nto,  the  Secretary  concerned 
may  carry  oiA  such  project  in  an  amount 
above  the  amotmt  appropriated  for  such 
project  by  Congress  in  order  to  meet  the 
costs  of  change  orders  or  contractor  claims. 
In  the  case  of  a  contract  to  be  carried  out 
above  the  amount  appropriated  for  which 
there  has  nod  been  a  cost  variation  under 
subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d),  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  promptly  report  to  the  ap- 
propriate compilttees  of  Congress  on  the  re- 
vised cost  for  the  project  and  the  reasons 
for  the  revised  cost  if  the  total  cost  under 
the  contract  Exceeds  the  amount  appropri- 
ated for  the  project  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent. In  the  case  of  a  contract  to  be  carried 
out  above  the  amount  appropriated  for 
which  there  has  been  a  cost  variation  under 
subsection  (a),  (b),  (c),  or  (d),  the  Secretary 
promptly  report  to  the  ap- 
Ittees  of  Congress  on  the  re- 
the  project  and  the  reasons 
cost,  regardless  of  the 
lich  the  revised  cost  exceeds 
tproved  for  the  project  by  the 
ider  subsection  (a).  <b),  (c). 
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">  2854.  Rettontion  or  replacement  of  damaged  or 
destroyed  fac^itic* 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (b),  the  Secre- 
tary concerned  may  repair,  restore,  or  re- 
place a  facility  under  his  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding a  family  housing  facility,  that  has 
been  damaged  or  destroyed. 

"(b)  When  a  decision  is  made  to  carry  out 
construction  under  this  section  and  the  cost 
of  the  repair,  restoration,  or  replacement  is 
greater  than  the  maximum  amount  for  a 
minor  construction  project,  the  Secretary 
concerned  shall  notify  in  writing  the  appro- 
priate committees  of  Congress  of  that  deci- 
sion, of  the  Justification  for  the  project,  of 
the  ctirrent  ^tixaaXx  of  the  cost  of  the 
project,  of  tMe  source  of  funds  for  the 
project,  and  of  the  Justification  for  carrying 
out  the  project  under  this  section.  The 
project  may  (hen  be  carried  out  only  (1) 
after  the  end  Of  the  21-day  period  beginning 
on  the  date  tne  notification  is  received  by 
such  commit!^,  or  (2)  after  each  such 
committee  ha4  approved  the  project,  if  the 
committees  approve  the  project  before  the 
end  of  that  pe^od. 

"S  2855.  Law  apt  licablc  to  conatracts  for  architec- 
tural and  engi  necring  tcrviec*  and  conitniction 
design 

"Contracts  f  >r  architectural  and  engineer- 
ing services  ai  d  construction  design  in  con- 
nection with  a  military  construction  project 
or  a  military  f^ily  housing  project  shall  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  title  IX  of  the 
Federal  Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  194^  (40  U.S.C.  541  et  seq.). 


''g28S«.  Limitationa  on  barraclu  space  by  pay 
grade 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  pre- 
scribe regulations  establishing  the  maxi- 
mum allowable  net  square  feet  per  occupant 
for  new  permanent  barracks  construction. 
Such  regulations  shall  be  uniform  for  the 
armed  forces  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  a  military  department. 

"(b)  Before  taking  effect,  any  regulations 
under  this  section,  and  any  modifications  to 
such  regulations,  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress.  Such 
regulations  (including  any  modifications  to 
such  regulations)  may  not  then  take  effect 
imtil  21  days  after  being  received  by  such 
committees. 
"8  2857.  Die  of  lolar  energy  ayitcms 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  en- 
courage the  use  of  solar  energy  systems  as  a 
source  of  energy  for  military  construction 
projects  (including  military  family  housing 
projects)  where  use  of  solar  energy  would  be 
practical  and  economically  feasible. 

"(bKl)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  re- 
quire that  the  design  of  all  new  facilities 
(including  family  housing)  shall  include 
consideration  of  solar  energy  systems  in 
thoae  cases  in  which  use  of  solar  energy  has 
the  potential  for  significant  savings  of 
fossU-fuel-derived  energy. 

"(2)  The  Secretary  concerned  shall  re- 
quire that  contracts  for  construction  result- 
ing from  such  design  include  a  requirement 
that  solar  energy  systems  be  installed  if 
such  systems  can  be  shown  to  be  cost  effec- 
tive. 

"(cXl)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
solar  energy  system  for  a  facility  shall  be 
considered  to  be  cost  effective  if  the  differ- 
ence between  (A)  the  original  investment 
cost  of  the  energy  system  for  the  facility 
with  a  solar  energy  system,  and  (B)  the 
original  investment  cost  of  the  energy 
system  for  the  facility  without  a  solar 
energy  system  can  be  recovered  over  the  ex- 
pected life  of  the  facility. 

"(2)  A  determination  under  paragraph  (1) 
of  whether  a  cost  differential  can  be  recov- 
ered over  the  expected  life  of  a  facility  shall 
be  made  using  accepted  life-cycle  costing 
procedures  and  shall  include— 

"(A)  the  use  of  all  capital  expenses  and  all 
operating  and  maintenance  expenses  associ- 
ated with  the  energy  system  with  and  with- 
out a  solar  energy  system  over  the  expected 
life  of  the  facility  or  during  a  period  of  25 
years,  whichever  Is  shorter: 

"(B)  the  use  of  fossil  fuel  costs  (and  a  rate 
of  cost  growth  for  fossil  fuel  costs)  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense:  and 

"(C)  the  use  of  a  discount  rate  of  7  per- 
cent per  year  for  all  expenses  of  the  energy 
system. 

"(3)  For  the  purpose  of  any  llfe<ycle  cost 
analysis  under  this  subsection,  the  original 
investment  cost  of  the  solar  energy  system 
shall  be  reduced  by  10  percent  to  reflect  an 
allowance  for  an  investment  cost  credit. 

"(d)  In  order  to  equip  a  military  construc- 
tion project  (including  a  military  family 
housing  project)  with  solar  heating  equip- 
ment, solar  cooling  equipment,  or  both  solar 
heating  and  solar  cooling  equipment,  or 
with  a  passive  solar  energy  system,  the  Sec- 
retary concerned  may  authorize  an  increase 
in  any  otherwise  applicable  limitation  with 
respect  to  the  number  of  square  feet  or  the 
cost  per  square  foot  of  the  project  by  such 
amount  as  may  be  necessary  for  such  pur- 
pose. Any  such  increase  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  be  in  addition  to  any  other  admin- 
istrative increase  in  cost  per  square  foot  or 
variation  in  floor  area  authorized  by  law. 


"t  2868.  Limitation  oa  the  wc  of  fundi  for  expe- 
diting a  comtmction  project 
"Funds   appropriated    for   military   con- 
struction (including  military  family  hous- 
ing) may  not  be  expended  for  additional 
costs  Involved  in  expediting  a  construction 
project  unless  the  Secretary  concerned  (1) 
certifies  that  expenditures  for  such  costs 
are  necessary  to  protect  the  national  inter- 
est, and  (2)  establishes  a  reasoruble  comple- 
tion date  for  the  project.  In  establishing 
such  a  completion  date,  the  Secretary  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  urgency  of  the 
requirement  for  completion  of  the  project, 
the  type  and  location  of  the  project,  the  cli- 
matic and  seasonal  conditions  affecting  the 
construction  involved,  and  the  application 
of  economical  construction  practices. 
"9  2859.  Transmiwion   of  annual   mUitary  con- 
■tmction  authorization  request 
"The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  transmit 
to  Congress  the  annual  request  for  military 
construction  authorisation  for  a  fiscal  year 
during  the  first  10  days  after  the  President 
transmits  to  Congress  the  Budget  for  that 
fiscal  year  pursuant  to  section  201  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Act,  1921  (31  U.8.C. 
11). 

"8  2860.   Availability  of  appropriaUoni  for  five 
yean 

"(a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  appro- 
priation Acts  and  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided under  subsection  (b),  any  funds  appro- 
priated to  a  military  department  or  defense 
agency  for  the  construction  of  military 
projects  may  be  obligated  for  a  military  con- 
struction project  or  contract,  or  for  any  por- 
tion of  such  a  project  or  contract,  at  any 
time  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal  year 
after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  funds  for 
such  project  were  appropriated  if  the  funds 
obligated  for  such  project  (1)  are  obligated 
from  funds  available  for  military  construc- 
tion projects,  and  (2)  do  not  exceed  the 
amount  appropriated  for  such  project,  plus 
any  amount  by  which  the  cost  of  such  proj- 
ect is  Increased  pursuant  to  law. 

"(b)  Should  a  requirement  develop  to  obli- 
gate funds  for  a  military  construction 
project  after  the  end  of  the  fourth  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  for  which  such 
funds  were  appropriated,  such  obligation 
may  be  made  after  the  end  of  the  21-day 
period  beginning  on  the  date  on  which  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  receive 
notification  of  the  need  for  such  obligation 
and  the  reasons  therefor. 
"8  2861.  Annual  report  to  CongrcM 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
submit  a  report  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  Congress  each  year  with  respect  to 
military  construction  activities  and  military 
family  housing  activities.  Bach  such  report 
shall  be  submitted  at  the  same  time  that 
the  annual  request  for  military  construction 
authorization  U  submitted  for  that  year. 
Except  where  otherwise  provided  in  this  sec- 
tion, information  required  by  this  section  to 
be  provided  in  the  report  shall  be  provided 
for  the  two  most  recent  fiscal  years  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  for  which  the  budget  request 
is  made. 

"(b)  Each  report  under  subsection  (a) 
shall  include  the  following: 

"(1)  A  sUtement  of  the  construction 
status  and  a  fiscal  siunmary  of  the  military 
construction  projects  undertaken  under, 
and  the  amounts  authorized  and  appropri- 
ated for,  contingency  construction  under 
section  2804  of  this  tiUe. 

"(2)  Information  to  enable  the  committees 
to  evaluate  the  relationships  between 
budget  requests  for  appropriations  for  im- 


specified  minor  construction  projects  under 
section  2805  of  this  title  and  obligations  of 
appropriated  funds  for  projects  under  such 
section.  Such  Information  shall  include  com- 
parisons of  budget  requests  and  obligations 
using  military  construction  appropriations 
and  using  operations  and  maintenance  ap- 
propriations, maintenance  and  repair  back- 
log, and  obligations  for  maintenance  and 
repair. 

"(3)  Information  to  enable  the  committees 
to  monitor  trends  in  instruction  started 
using  funds  contributed  by  the  United 
States  under  section  2806  of  this  title  to  the 
North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization  Infra- 
structure program  and  the  status  of  recoup- 
ments under  that  program. 

"(4)  Information  to  enable  the  committees 
to  evaluate  trends  in  contracting  for  archi- 
tect and  engineering  services  and  construc- 
tion design,  and  trends  in  accomplishing 
design  of  construction  projects  by  Govern- 
ment employees,  under  the  authority  of  sec- 
tion 2807  of  thto  title. 

"(5)  Information  to  enable  the  committees 
to  evaluate  trends  in  supervision,  inspection, 
and  overhead  costs  for  the  dollar  amount  of 
military  construction  accomplished  during  a 
fiscal  year  by  a  military  construction  de- 
partment or  agency  under  the  authority  of 
section  2851  of  this  title. 

"(6)  A  summary  of  military  construction 
projects  (other  than  a  ndlitary  construction 
project  for  an  amount  leas  than  the  amount 
specified  by  law  as  the  maximum  amount 
for  a  minor  military  construction  project) 
placed  under  contract  during  the  preceding 
fiscal  year  with  respect  to  which  a  cost  vari- 
ation or  scope  reduction  report  was  supplied 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
under  section  2853  of  this  title.  There  shall 
also  be  included  an  analysis  to  indicate 
whether  the  cost  variation  was  the  result  of 
a  lack  of  competition,  quality  of  plans  and 
specifications,  or  quality  of  budget  esti- 
mates, or  of  other  factors. 

"(7)  Information  to  enable  the  committees 
to  evaluate  the  use  of  the  authority  provid- 
ed under  section  2858  to  expedite  a  military 
construction  project  when  such  expediting 
is  required  to  protect  the  national  interest. 
"(8)  Information  in  sufficient  detail  to 
enable  the  committees  to  monitor  trends  in 
design,  construction,  performance  goals,  and 
progress. 

"(9)  With  respect  to  each  contract  award- 
ed during  the  preceding  fiscal  year  on  other 
than  a  competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder,  the  name  of  the  contrac- 
tor, the  original  amount  of  the  contract, 
and  the  reason  for  the  award  of  the  con- 
tract on  other  than  a  competitive  basis.". 

(b)  The  Ubles  of  chapters  at  the  begin- 
ning of  subtitle  A,  and  at  the  beginning  of 
part  IV  of  subtitle  A.  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  are  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following: 
"169.     Military    Construction    and 

Military  Family  Housing 2801". 

AMKMOIfEIfTS  RtlATINC  TO  FACIUTIKS  FOB 
RESERVE  COMPONEirTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Subsection  (f )  of  section  2233  of 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(fXl)  Authority  provided  by  law  to  con- 
struct, expand,  rehabilitate,  convert,  or 
equip  any  facility  under  this  section  in- 
cludes authority  to  expend  funds  for  sur- 
veys, administration,  overhead,  planning, 
and  supervision  incident  to  any  such  activi- 
ty. 

'(2)  Authority  to  acquire  real  property 
under   this   section   includes   authority   to 
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make  surveys  and  to  acquire  interests  in 
land  (including  temporary  interests)  by  pur- 
clMM.  Klft,  exchange  of  Oovemment-owned 
land,  or  otherwise.". 

(bXl>  Chapter  133  of  such  Utle  U  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"•  as*.  Waiver  of  certain  reitrictlons 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  may 
make  expenditures  and  contributions  tmder 
section  3233  of  this  title  without  regard  to 
section  3448  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31 
VAC.  539). 

"(b)  Authority  provided  by  law  to  place 
permanent  or  temporary  Improvements  on 
lands  under  section  2233  of  thU  title  may  be 
exercised  (1)  before  title  to  the  land  on 
which  the  improvement  is  located  (or  is  to 
be  located)  Is  approved  under  section  355  of 
the  Revised  SUtutes  (40  U.S.C.  255).  and  (2) 
even  though  the  land  is  held  temporarily.". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  begiimlng 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"223».  Waiver  of  certain  restrictions.". 

(cXl)  Section  2233a  of  such  title  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"•  2233a.  Umitatioii  on  certain  projects:  author- 
ity to  eairy  out  ■mail  projecta  with  operation 

and  maintenance  funds 

"(aMl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  an  expenditure  or  contribution  in  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $200,000  may  not  be 
made  under  section  2233  of  this  title  for  any 
facility  until  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has 
notified  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services 
and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate  and 
House  of  RepresenUtives  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  the  facility 
and  a  period  of  21  days  has  passed  after  re- 
ceipt of  such  notification. 

"(2)  Paragraph  (1)  does  not  apply  to  ex- 
penditures or  contributions  for  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(A)  Facilities  acquired  by  lease. 

"(B>  A  project  for  a  facility  that  has  been 
authorized  by  Congress,  if  the  location  and 
purpose  of  the  facility  are  the  same  as  when 
authorized  and  if,  based  upon  bids  re- 
ceived— 

"(1)  the  scope  of  work  of  the  project,  as 
approved  by  Congress,  is  not  proposed  to  be 
reduced  by  more  than  25  percent;  and 

"(11)  the  current  worldng  estimate  of  the 
cost  of  the  project  does  not  exceed  the 
amotmt  approved  for  the  project  by  more 
than  (I)  25  percent,  or  (II)  200  percent  of 
the  amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maxi- 
mimi  amount  for  a  minor  military  construc- 
tion project,  whichever  Is  lesser. 

"(b>  Under  such  regulations  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  may  prescribe,  a  project  au- 
thorized under  section  2233(a)  of  this  title 
that  costs  $50,000  or  leas  may  be  carried  out 
with  funds  available  for  operations  and 
maintenance.". 

(2)  The  item  reUting  to  such  section  in 

the  table  of  sections  at  the  begiimlng  of 

such  chapter  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"2233a.  Limitation  on  certain  projects: 

thorlty    to    carry    out 

projects    with    operation    and 

maintenance  funds.". 

(dXl)  Clause  (1)  of  section  2232  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(1)  'State'  means  any  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States,  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  each 
territory  and  possession  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  Includes  political  subdivisions 
and  military  units  thereof  and  tax-support- 
ed agencies  therein.". 


(2) 
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Sflctions  2233(aK2).  2333(aK3). 
2233(aK4M  2233(aKe).  2236(c).  2236(d)'.  and 
2237(b)  of  such  Utle  are  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "tr  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the 
District  oi  Columbia". 

(3)  SubttcUons  (a)  and  (b)  of  section  2236 
of  such  tnle  are  amended  by  striking  out 
"or  Territory.  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  District  of 
Columbia,;  whichever  is  concerned.". 

(4)  Section  2338  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'or  Territory"  and  all  that 
follows  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or.  In 
the  case  tt  the  District  of  Colimibla.  the 
commandfig  general  of  the  National  Ouard 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.". 

(eKl)  ORuse  (S)  of  section  2233(a)  of  such 
title  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(5)  con  ;ribute  to  any  State  amounts  for 
the  acquli  Ition,  construction,  expansion,  re- 
habilitatic  n,  and  conversion  by  such  State 
of  such  a(|dltlonal  facilities  as  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  required  because  of  the 
failure  of  existing  facilities  to  meet  the  pur- 
poses of  tHls  chapter;  and". 

(2)  Sectfcn  2236(b)  of  such  tiUe  Is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  "or  (6)"  after  "2233(aK4)". 

RKQVIlUCMttfT  rOR  CXRTAIII  HXW  AlflfUAL  AU- 
THORIZA1  IONS  OP  AFPROnUATIONS  ULATIIIO 
TO  MILIT  IRY  CONSTRUCnOH 

Sac.  4.  Section  138(f)(1)  of  title  10.  United 
States  Cabe.  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"but  excludes"  and  all  that  follows  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  followlnr  ".  any 
activity  Ut  which  section  2807  of  this  title 
applies,  ai  y  activity  to  which  chapter  133  of 
this  title  I  pplles,  and  advances  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Ttiinsportatlon  for  the  construction 
of  defense  access  roads  under  section  210  of 
title  33.  Such  term  does  not  include  any  ac- 
tivity to  which  section  3831  or  3854  of  this 
title  applit  8.". 

ACQUi  iinoN  or  real  propxrtt;  cost 

VARUTIORS 

Sec.  S.  Section  3676  of  title  10,  United 
States  Co<)e,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  before  "No  military 
departmedt":  and 

(2)  by  acUing  at  the  end  the  following: 
"(b)  Authority  provided  the  Secretary  of  a 

military  department  by  law  to  acquire  an  in- 
terest in  leal  property  (including  a  tempo- 
rary interest)  Includes  authority— 

"( 1 )  to  n^Uie  surveys;  and 

"(2)  to  aixiuire  the  interest  in  real  proper- 
ty by  gift,,  purchase,  exchange  of  real  prop- 
erty owne^  by  the  United  SUtes.  or  other- 
wise. 

"(cHl)  txcept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(3).  the  c<|8t  authorized  for  a  land  acquisi- 
tion project  may  be  iitcreased  by  not  more 
than  25  percent  of  the  amount  appropriated 
for  the  project  by  Congress  or  200  percent 
of  the  amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maxi- 
mum amotuit  for  a  minor  military  construc- 
tion project,  whichever  is  lesser,  if  the  Sec- 
retary coilcemed  determines  (A)  that  such 
an  increase  is  required  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  meeting  unusual  variations  in  cost,  and 
(B)  that  guch  variations  in  cost  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  the  nroject  was  origiiuUly  approved  by 
Congress.  | 

"(2)  A  Ittid  acquisition  project  may  not  be 
placed  unper  contract  if.  based  upon  the 
agreed  priCe  for  the  land— 

"(A)  tha  scope  of  the  acquisition,  as  ap- 
proved by  Congress.  Is  proposed  to  be  re- 
duced by  more  than  25  percent;  or 

"(B)  the  agreed  price  for  the  land  exceeds 
the  amouat  appropriated  for  the  project  by 
more  than  (1)  25  percent,  or  (11)  200  percent 
of  the  amount  specified  by  law  as  the  maxi- 
mum amount  for  a  minor  military  construc- 
tion project,  whichever  is  lesser. 
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until  subsection  (d)  is  complied  with. 

"(d)  The  limitations  on  reduction  In  scope 
or  increase  in  cost  of  a  land  acquisition  In 
subsection  (c)  do  not  apply  if  the  reduction 
in  scope  or  thi  increase  In  cost,  as  the  case 
may  be.  is  apsroved  by  the  Secretary  con- 
cerned and  a]  written  notification  of  the 
facts  relating  ip  the  proposed  reduced  scope 
or  increased  cost  (including  a  statement  of 
the  reasons  tfeerefor)  is  submitted  by  the 
Secretary  concerned  to  the  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress.  A  contract  for  the 
acquisition  mgy  then  be  awarded  only  (1) 
after  a  period  of  21  days  elapses  from  the 
date  the  notification  Is  received  by  the  com- 
mittees, or  (31  upon  the  approval  of  those 
committees.  If  Wfore  the  end  of  that  period 
each  such  comtnlttee  approves  the  proposed 
reduced  scope  f>r  increased  cost.". 

coDincA^ON  or  other  PouumitT 

PgOVISIOHS  OP  LAW 

Sbc.  6.  (a)(1)  Chapter  141  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: I 

"{2394.  Contijacts  for  energy  or  fuel  for 

military  instillations 

"(a)  Subject  to  subsection  (c).  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  may  enter 
into  contracts  for  periods  of  up  to  30  years— 

"(1)  under  section  2689  of  this  title;  and 

"(2)  for  the  provision  and  operation  of 
energy  production  facilities  on  real  property 
under  the  Secretary's  jurisdiction  or  on  pri- 
vate property  and  the  purchase  of  energy 
produced  from  such  facilities. 

"(b)  A  conttiu;t  may  tte  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  onli— 

"(1)  after  the  approval  of  the  proposed 
contract  by  the  SecreUry  of  Defense;  and 

"(2)  after  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUtives  have  been  no- 
tified of  the  terms  of  the  proposed  contract, 
including  the  foliar  amount  of  the  contract 
and  the  amount  of  energy  or  fuel  to  be  de- 
livered to  the  I  Government  under  the  con- 
tract. I 

"(d)  The  costs  of  contracts  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  year  may  be  paid  from  annual 
appropriations  for  that  year.". 

(2)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"2304.  Contracts  for  energy  or  fuel  for  mili- 
tatry  installations.". 

(bKl)  Chapter  153  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 

"t  2577.  DispoM^  of  rccycUble  materials 

"(aKl)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
prescrit>e  regulations  to  provide  for  the  sale 
of  recyclable  materials  held  by  a  military 
deparijnent  on  defense  agency  and  for  the 
operation  of  recycling  programs  at  military 
installations.  Such  regulations  shall  Include 
procedures  forithe  designation  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department  (or  >by  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  with  respect  to  facili- 
ties of  a  defense  agency)  of  military  InsUUa- 
tlons  that  have  esUblished  a  qualifying  re- 
cycling prograin  for  the  puposes  of  subsec- 
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Uon  (bK2). 
"(2)  Any 


sale  of  recyclable  materials  by 


the  Secretary  pf  Defense  or  Secretary  of  a 
military  depariment  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  procedures  In  section  203  of  the 
Federal.  Prope  -ty  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  194!)  (40  U.S.C.  484)  for  the  sale 
of  surplus  prot  erty. 

'(b)(1)  Proceeds  from  the  sale  of  recycla- 
ble  materials   at   an   Installation  shall   be 


credited  to  funds  available  for  operations 
and  maintenance  at  that  Installation  in 
amounts  sufficient  to  cover  the  cosU  of  op- 
erations, maintenance,  and  overhead  for 
processing  recycUble  materials  at  the  instal- 
lation (including  the  cost  of  any  equipment 
purchased  for  recycling  purposes). 

"(2)  If  after  such  funds  are  credited  a  bal- 
ance remains  available  to  a  military  installa- 
tion and  such  installation  has  a  qualifying 
recycling  program  (as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned or  the  Secretary  of  Defense),  not 
more  than  50  percent  of  that  balance  may 
be  used  at  the  installation  for  proJ«:U  for 
pollution  abatement,  energy  conservation, 
and  occupational  safety  and  health  activi- 
ties. A  project  may  not  be  carried  out  under 
the  preceding  sentence  for  an  amount  great- 
er than  50  percent  of  the  amount  esUb- 
lished by  law  as  the  maximum  amount  for  a 
minor  construction  project. 

"(3)  The  remaining  balance  available  to  a 
military  Installation  may  be  transferred  to 
the  nonappropriated  morale  and  welfare  ac- 
count of  the  Installation  to  be  used  for  any 
morale  or  welfare  activity. 

"(c)  If  the  balance  available  to  a  military 
installation  under  this  section  at  the  end  of 
any  fiscal  year  is  in  excess  of  $2,000,000,  the 
amount  of  that  excess  shall  be  covered  into 
the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipU". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 

"2577.  Disposal  of  recyclable  materials.". 

(cKl)  Chapter  159  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sections: 

"•2689.  Development  of  gsotlmmal  cncigy  on 
military  lands 

"The  Secretary  of  a  military  department 
may  develop,  or  authorize  the  development 
of,  any  geothermal  energy  resource  within 
lands  under  the  Secretary's  Jurisdiction,  in- 
cluding public  lands,  for  the  use  or  t>eneflt 
of  the  Department  of  Defense  if  that  devel- 
opment is  in  the  public  interest,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  concerned,  and  will 
not  deter  commercial  development  and  use 
of  other  portions  of  such  resource  If  offered 
for  leasing. 

1 26N.  Restriction  on  ftoel  lourecs  for  new  heat- 
ing lystems 

"(a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b). 
a  new  heating  system  that  requires  a  heat 
input  rate  of  fifty  million  British  thermal 
units  per  hour  or  more  and  that  uses  oil  or 
gas  (or  a  derivative  of  oU  or  gas)  as  fuel  may 
not  be  constructed  on  lands  under  the  Juris- 
diction of  a  military  department. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  waive  the  provlaions  of 
subsection  (a)  in  rare  and  unusual  cases,  but 
such  a  waiver  may  not  become  effective 
until  after  the  Secretary  has  notified  the 
appropriate  committees  of  Congress  in  writ- 
ing of  the  waiver. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  not  provide  service  for 
a  new  heating  system  in  IncremenU  in  order 
to  avoid  the  prohibition  contained  in  subsec- 
tion (a).". 

(2)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  items: 

"3689.  Development  of  sources  of  energy  on 
or  for  military  installations: 

"2690.  Restriction  on  fuel  sources  for  new 
heating  systems.". 


Sbc.  7.  The  following  provisions  of  law  are 
repealed: 

(I)  Sections  2212.  2661.  2673.  2674.  3678. 
2681.  3684,  3686.  3688.  4774.  and  9774  of  UUe 
10,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(3)  SecUon  504  of  the  Act  enUUed  "An  Act 
to  authorize  certain  construction  at  military 
and  naval  installations,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses", approved  September  38,  1951  (31 
UAC.  733). 

(3)  Sections  103  and  406(a)  of  the  Act  enti- 
tled "An  Act  to  authorize  certain  construc- 
tion at  military  installations,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  August  30,  1957  (43 
U.S.C.  1594h  and  15941). 

(4)  Section  430  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Act  of  1959  (PubUc  Law  86-149;  73  SUt. 
334). 

(5)  Sections  501,  503,  and  507  of  the  Act 
entiUed  "An  Act  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes",  approved  July  37.  1963  (43 
U.S.C.  lS94a-l.  1594h-l.  and  1694*-2). 

(6)  Section  607  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1964  (43  U.S.C. 
1594k). 

(7)  Sections  610  and  611  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorisation  Act.  1966 
(PubUc  Law  89-188;  79  Stat.  818). 

(8)  Sections  610  and  612  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1967 
(Public  Law  89-568:  SO  UJ3.C.  App.  3287;  31 
X3S.C.  733a). 

(9)  Section  610(a)  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1968  (43  V&.C. 
1594h-3). 

(10)  Section  807  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1969  (PubUc  Law 
90-408:  83  Stat.  393). 

(II)  Section  513  of  the  MOitary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1970  (Public  Law 
91-143:  83  Stat.  313). 

(13)  Section  508  of  the  Military  C^onstruc- 
tion  Authorization  Act.  1971  (PubUc  Law 
91-511:  84  Stat.  1220). 

(13)  SecUon  508  of  the  MiUtary  (Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1973  (43  U.8.C 
1594J-1). 

(14)  Sections  509  and  613  of  the  MlUtary 
Construction  AuthortaaUon  Act.  1975 
(PubUc  Law  93-552;  88  Stat  1759. 1765). 

(15)  Section  613  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1978  (PubUc  Law 
95-83;  91  Stat.  380). 

(16)  SecUon  803  of  the  MiUtary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1979  (PubUc  Law 
95-356:  30  U.S.C.  1003a). 

(17)  Sections  505  and  808  of  the  MiUtary 
ConstrucUim  Authorization  Act.  1981 
(PubUc  Law  96-418: 94  Stat.  1765. 1778). 

(18)  Section  90S  of  the  MUltary  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1983  (PubUc  Law 
97-99;  95  Stat.  1883). 

AMzmmzirrs  to  sacnoM  op  titu  lo 
oovzaimio  Lxaaas  di  porboh  cotmrRiB 
Sic.  8.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  3675  of 
title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  is  amended  to 
read  as  foUows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  a  mlUtary  depart- 
ment may  acquire  by  lease  in  foreign  coun- 
tries structures  and  real  property  relating  to 
structures  that  are  needed  for  mlUtary  pur- 
poses other  than  for  mlUtary  famUy  hous- 
ing. A  lease  imder  this  section  may  t>e  for  a 
period  of  up  to  five  years,  and  the  rental  for 
each  yearly  period  may  be  paid  from  funds 
appropriated  to  that  miUtary  department 
for  that  year.". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or  any  other  provision 
of  law";  and 


(3)  by  striking  out  ".  family  housing  fadU- 
ties.". 

(c)  Subsections  (c)  and  (d)  of  such  section 
are  repealed. 

SAVIMCS  PROVUIOKS 

Sk.  9.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  shall 
pay  to  the  Commodity  Oedit  Corporation 
an  amount  not  to  exceed  $6,000,000  per  year 
until  the  amount  due  for  foreign  currencies 
used  for  housing  ooiytructed  or  acquired 
under  titie  U  of  the  Agricultural  Trade  De- 
velopment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7 
U.S.C.  1731-1736)  has  been  Uquidated. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may  contin- 
ue in  effect  any  agreement  guaranteeing 
rental  returns  to  buUders  or  other  sponsors 
of  famUy  housing  in  foreign  countries  that 
was  made  under  section  507  of  the  MiUtary 
Construction  Authorization  Act.  1964  (43 
UJ3.C.  1594k).  before  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  and  may  exercise  any  option  of  the 
United  SUtes  in  any  such  agreement  that 
has  not  been  exercised  before  such  date. 

TECHinCAL  AMD  CLERICAL  AMXniIZiraS 

Sk.  10.  (aKl)  The  table  of  sections  at  the 
beginning  of  chapter  131  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
item  reUtlng  to  section  3212. 

(2)  Section  2233(e)  of  such  titie  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "advance  plaimlng.  con- 
struction design,  and  architectural  services" 
and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "architectural 
and  engineering  services  and  construction 
design". 

(3)  Section  2388(c)  of  titie  10.  United 
States  code.  Is  amended  by  striking  out 

"section  4774(d)  or  0774(d)  of  this  titie.  sec- 
tion 529  of  titie  31,  or  section  359  or  267  of 
title  40,"  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31  VS.C. 
539)". 

(4)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  159  of  such  titie  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  items  relating  to  sections 
2661.  2673.  3674.  3678.  3681.  3684.  3686.  and 
3688. 

(5XA)  Section  3677  of  such  titie  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "per  centimi"  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  and  inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  "per- 
cent". 

(B)  The  heading  of  such  section  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  f  oUows: 

"•2677.  Optioni:  property  required  for  military 
constmction  projecti" 

(C)  The  item  relating  to  such  section  in 
the  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning  of 
chapter  159  of  such  titie  is  amended  to  read 
as  f oUows: 

"2677.  Options:  property  required  for  miU- 
tary construction  projects.". 

(6)  Section  2775(c)  of  such  titie  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "family"  and  aU  that  fol- 
lows through  ""1594a-l)"  and  inserting  in 
Ueu  thereof  "MUltary  FamUy  Housing  Man- 
agement Account  provided  for  in  section 
2831  of  this  UUe". 

(7)  Section  2682  of  such  title  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "construction"  and  all  that 
foUows  through  "extension"  and  Inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "maintenance  and  repair". 

(8)  Section  2687(dXl)  of  such  title  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  matter  preced- 
ing clause  (A)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  f oUowing: 

"(1)  'MUitary  Installation'  means  a  base, 
camp.  post.  sUtlon,  yard,  center,  or  other 
activity  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  a  military  department—". 

(9KA)  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  begin- 
ning of  chapter  449  of  such  title  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
4774. 
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(B>  The  Uble  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  949  of  such  title  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  item  relating  to  section 
9774. 

(bXl)  Section  305(a)  of  the  Defense  Hous- 
ing and  Community  Facflities  and  Services 
Act  of  1951  (43  U.S.C.  1592d(a))  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "sections  1136  and"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section". 

(3)  Section  403(7)  of  the  Domestic  Volun- 
teer Service  Act  of  1973  (42  UJ3.C.  5043(7)) 
is  amended  by  itrlklng  out  "(without  regard 
to  the  provisions  of  section  4774(d)  of  title 
10.  United  States  Code),". 

(3)  SecUon  3  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act 
to  aaaist  in  the  internal  development  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  by  the  undertaking  of  useful 
projects  therein,  and  for  other  purposes". 
approved  December  30.  1944  (48  UJ3.C. 
1409b).  U  amended- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "sees.  1136.  as  amend- 
ed, and"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "sec- 
tion"; and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "sections  355.  as 
amended,  and  1136,  as  amended."  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "section  365". 

(4)  The  Act  entiUed  "An  Act  to  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  to  establish 
land-based  air  warning  and  control  installa- 
tions for  the  national  security,  and  for  other 
purposes",  approved  March  30.  1949  (SO 
VA.C.  491),  is  amended  by  striking  out  "sec- 
Uons  1136,  3648,  3734.  Revised  Statutes" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "secUon  3648 
of  the  Revised  SUtutes  (31  U.S.C.  539)". 

(5)  Section  40  of  the  Act  of  August  10, 
1956  (31  n.S.C.  649c).  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "and  the  construction  of  public  works". 

MITUL  ESTABUSHlfXirT  OF  CKSTAIM  AMOUMTS 
■IQOIKID  TO  BK  armciTlXD  BT  LAW 

Sic.  11.  During  the  period  beginning  on 
October  1.  1982,  and  ending  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Idllitary  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984  or  Oc- 
tober 1.  1983,  whichever  is  later,  the  follow- 
ing amounts  apply: 

(1)  The  maximum  amount  for  an  unspeci- 
fied minor  military  constuctlon  project 
under  secUon  3805  of  title  10,  United  SUtes 
Code,  is  $1,000,000. 

(3)  The  amount  of  a  contract  for  architec- 
tural and  engineering  services  or  construc- 
tion design  that  makes  such  a  contract  sub- 
ject to  the  reporting  requirement  under  sec- 
tion 3807  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  is 
$300,000. 

(3)  The  maytmnm  amount  per  unit  for  an 
improvement  project  for  family  housing 
unite  under  section  3835  of  tiUe  10.  United 
Stotes  Code,  is  $30,000. 

(4)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
family  housing  imit  leased  in  the  United 
States,  Puerto  Rico,  or  Ouam  udder  section 
3838(b)  of  tiUe  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  is 
$6,000. 

(5XA)  The  maximum  annual  rental  for  a 
famUy  housing  unit  leased  in  a  foreign 
country  under  section  3838(c)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  is  $16,800. 

(B)  The  maximum  number  of  family  hous- 
ing unite  that  may  be  leased  at  any  one  time 
in  foreign  countries  under  section  3838(c)  of 
UUe  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  is  39,000. 

(6)  The  maximum  rental  per  year  for 
family  housing  facilities,  or  for  real  proper- 
ty related  to  famUy  housing  facilities,  leased 
in  a  foreign  country  undier  section  3838(f)  of 
title  10,  United  Stotes  Code,  is  $350,000. 

OTXCnVX  DAT! 

Sbc.  13.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  the  amendmente  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  October  1,  1983,  and 
shall     apply     to     military     construction 


pro  tempore.  Is  a 
jded? 
tLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 


projects,  atid  to  construction  and  acquisition 
of  military  family  housing,  authorized 
before,  on^  or  after  such  date. 

(b)  The:  amendment  made  by  section  4 
shall  appl^  with  respect  to  funds  appropri- 
ated for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  Septem- 
ber 30,  " 

The 

second 

Mr 

asecond^j^  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  a  second  will  be  consid- 
ered as  ordered. 

There  Was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brihk- 
urr)  wiU  be  recognized  for  20  minutes, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (BCr. 
Tkibli)  ^111  be  recognized  for  20  min- 
utes.       I 

The  Coair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oe<vgia  (Mr.  Brinklct). 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrleld  myfelf  such  time  as  I  may  con 
sume. 

Mr.  Siieaker,  the  biU.  H.R.  6451. 
would  aifkend  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  tot,  the  purpose  of  revising  and 
codifying  the  permanent  provisions  of 
law  relating  to  military  construction 
and  milit$j-y  family  housing. 

This  l«islation  is  the  result  of  4 
years  of  foint  woi^  by  the  respective 
military  ^construction  subcommittees 
of  the  Hduse  and  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Compittees.  The  subcommittees 
have  wolfed  closely  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  the  militU7  depart- 
ments and  the  Appropriation  Subcom- 
mittees dn  Military  Construction  in 
the  development  of  this  bill. 

Essentiilly,  the  bill  has  three  pur- 
p(}ses: 

First,  itj  codifies  in  a  new  ch^ter  169 
of  title  10  recurring  provisions  of 
annual  military  construction  authori- 
zation bills.  As  a  result,  the  annual  bill 
would  be  limplified  and  streamlined: 

Second,  codifies  in  chapter  169  per- 
manent irovlsions  of  law  enacted  in 
atmual  nilitary  construction  authori- 
zation acU  that  are  not  contained  in 
the  Unitekl  Stotes  Code;  and 

Third.  1  ransf  era  related  military  con- 
struction provisions  that  currently 
exist  in  itle  10  to  the  new  chi4>ter 
169. 

The  bi  1  has  four  basic  parts.  The 
first  thres  parts  are  subchapters  that 
would  be  incorporated  in  chapter  169. 
The  subchapters  relate  to  military 
construct  on.  military  family  houidng, 
and  admi  listrative  provisions  common 
to  mHitoy  construction  and  military 
family  ho  using. 

The  f  01  rth  part  of  the  bill  covers  re- 
visions, c  langes  and  codifications  that 
are  requ  red  and  are  outside  of  the 
new  chaiHer  169.  The  10  sections  in- 
cluded injthls  part  of  the  bill  deal  with 
items  co<  If  ying  other  permanent  pro- 
visions ol  law.  repealers,  saving  provi- 
sions. te<hnlcal  and  clerical  amend- 
ments ai  d  the  effective  date  of  the 
bill.  Octo  >er  1. 1982. 
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In  the  main,  there  is  minimal  policy 
change  associated  with  the  bill. 

First,  it  provides  for  annual  authori- 
zation of  design  and  planning  funds 
for  military  iconstructlon.  Under  cur- 
rent law.  standing  authority  is  provid- 
ed. I 

Second,  it  I  provides  for  annual  au- 
thorization for  defense  access  road 
projects.  Agiin,  current  law  provides 
for  standing  Authority. 

Third,  it  provides  for  the  forfeiture 
of  up  to  75  bercent  of  quarter  allow- 
ances for  mftitary  personnel  living  in 
substandard  quarters.  The  allowance 
would  be  used  to  cover  operation  and 
maintenance  cost  of  the  quarters.  Cur- 
rent law  permits  up  to  100  percent  for- 
feiture of  the  allowance. 

The  comnfcittee's  action  is  based 
upon  the  Judkment  that  the  burden  of 
living  in  substandard  housing  should 
not  be  borne  totally  by  the  individual 
service  member,  but  rather  the  mili- 
tary departikients  should  undertake 
aggressive  programs  to  upgrade  or  re- 
place the  substandard  housing.  With 
the  current  practice  of  charging  up  to 
the  full  basic  allowance  for  quarters 
for  substandard  housing,  there  is  little 
or  no  incentive  on  the  part  of  the  mili- 
tary departriients  to  take  corrective 
action.  As  a  result  of  the  committee's 
action,  the'  Congressional  Budget 
Office  estimates  that  outlays  of  $8.4 
million  would  be  associated  with  this 
change. 

Other  chai  ges  in  current  law  are  of 
procedural  or  technical  nature  and  do 
not  have  any  costs  associated  with 
them.  In  summary,  new  policy  is  not 
established  by  this  bUI  other  than  that 
which  is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  provi- 
sions that:  First,  clumge  reporting  in- 
tervals and  waiting  periods:  second,  de- 
centralize aclminlstration  of  military 
construction  and  military  family  hous- 
ing; and  thir^  update  current  require- 
ments for  congressional  oversight. 

This  leglslaition.  as  I  mentioned,  is  a 
cooperative  etffort  between  the  House 
and  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. Both  committees  have  reported 
identical  measures  so  that  the  bill's 
enactment  may  be  expedited  and 
insure  that  Its  legislative  history  is 
clear  and  consistent. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon  en- 
actment of  this  legislation,  each 
Member  of  Congress  would  have  one 
source  document  to  use  for  military 
construction  law.  It  would  provide  for 
the  unified  treatment  of  the  perma- 
nent law  that  relates  to  military  con- 
struction and  military  family  housing. 
It  would  en4ble  the  Armed  Services 
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economies  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  military  departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  should 
like  to  express  deep  appreciation  to 
the  minority  on  our  subcommittee 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia,  Mr.  Paul  Trible,  who 
wiU  be  speaking  right  after  me. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation for  the  fine  and  scholarly 
work  of  the  staff  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Facilities  and  Installa- 
tions. We  express  m)preciation  for  a 
good,  workmanlike  Job,  and  we  com- 
mend the  bill  to  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentotives  for  passage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  TRIBLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  (Mr.  Brimklet).  for 
his  leadership  and  I  am  pleased  that 
we  can  together  bring  this  important 
legislation  to  the  attention  of  our  col- 
leagues. 

I  rise  in  support  of  H.R.  6451.  which 
revises  and  codifies  the  permanent 
provisions  of  law  relating  to  military 
construction  and  military  family  hous- 
ing. 

This  legislation  was  reported  imani- 
mously  by  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  is  the  culmination  of  liter- 
ally years  of  work.  The  Senate  and 
House  Armed  Services  Committees, 
working  together,  developed  identical 
bills  which  were  reported  simulto- 
neously  last  Thursday  in  both  Houses. 

We  are  very  proud  of  this  compre- 
hensive legislative  effort.  It  marks  the 
first  time  that  laws  relating  to  mili- 
tary construction  and  family  housing 
have  been  reviewed  and  codified.  To 
give  you  some  idea  of  the  formidable 
task  that  confronted  us.  37  sections  of 
law  scattered  throughout  6  different 
titles  were  either  repealed  or  codified 
into  a  new  chapter  in  title  10.  Four- 
teen sections  were  repealed  becatiae 
they  were  foimd  to  be  obsolete  or  no 
longer  required. 

With  adoption  of  this  legislation. 
Members  will  have  one  source  docu- 
ment for  all  military  construction  and 
family  housing  law. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  important 
contributions  of  this  codification  and 
revision  process  was  the  review  of  re- 
porting requirements.  In  an  attempt 
to  analyze  and  streamline  information 
that  flows  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  Congress,  it  was  found  that 
the  committee  receives  numerous  re- 
ports that  are  required  by  various  pro- 
visions in  law  and  report  requirements 
which  tiave  evolved  over  the  years. 
Many  of  the  reports  were  burdensome 
and  expensive  to  produce  and  provided 
information  that  was  no  longer  useful. 

This  codification  effort  presented  a 
unique  opportimity  to  completely 
revise  reporting  requirements  and 
reduce  paperwoiii. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted,  this  legisla- 
tion will  improve  congressional  over- 
sight and  produce  eventual  savings  to 
the  taxpayer  through  enhanced  effi- 
ciencies. This  bill  incorporates  into  a 
single  law  all  of  the  basic  and  essential 
authorities  and  general  provisions  re- 
lating to  military  construction  and 
military  family  housing.  It  is  a  duistinct 
improvement  over  previous  procedures 
and  merits  the  support  of  this  House. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  H.R. 
6451. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time,  and  I  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr. 
BRnncLsr)  that  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill  (H.R.  6451)  as 
amended. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill, 
as  amended,  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  toble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  BRINKLEY.  BCr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  (»nsent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarics  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempwe.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OF  INTERNA'HONAL 
FISHERY  AGREEMENT  BE- 
TWEEN THE  UNITED  STATES 
AND  POLAND-MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO. 
97-200) 

The  SPESAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
Stotes:  which  was  read  and,  together 
with  the  accompanying  papers,  with- 
out objection,  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

(For  message,  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  of  today,  Monday.  Jime  21. 
1982.) 


REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
Stote  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  5879)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  refugee  assist- 


ance, to  make  certain  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzou). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

»  Tax  comaTTp  or  the  whole 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  Stote  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 
H.R.  5879.  with  Mr.  Brinklet  in  the 
chair. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed with. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou)  will  be  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
jrield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  legislation  we 
bring  to  the  floor  today  is  designed  to 
improve  the  operation  of  our  refugee 
resettlement  program  and  to  speed  the 
assimilation  of  refugees  into  our  scxrie- 
ty. 

It  is  also  intended  to  reaffirm  and 
extend  the  Federal  financial  commit- 
ment to  reimburse  Stotes  and  local- 
ities for  the  coste  of  resettling  refu- 
gees entering  this  country. 

H H.  5879  is  the  product  of  extensive 
legislative  and  oversight  hearings  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Immigration. 
Refugees,  and  International  Law 
during  this  Congress. 

The  United  Stotes  is.  and  has  always 
been  the  most  generous  and  compas- 
sionate Nation  In  the  world  with  re- 
spect to  refugees.  After  the  Second 
World  War.  we  accepted  nearly 
400.000  refugees  from  Elastem  Europe. 
During  the  1950's.  another  quarter 
million  European  refugees  were  admit- 
ted. 

In  the  early  1960's,  enormous  num- 
bers of  Cubans  sought  refuge  from  the 
oppressive  goverrunent  of  Fidel 
Castro.  In  typical  fashion,  the  United 
Stotes  responded  and  more  than 
600.000  Cubans  were  admitted  to  the 
United  Stotes. 

In  addition,  thousands  of  Chinese, 
Ugandan,  Czechoslovakian,  and  Soviet 
Jewish  refugees  were  admitted  into 
the  United  Stotes  during  the  late 
1960's  early  1970's. 

When  the  Government  of  South 
Vietnam  fell  in  1975,  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  plight  of  Indochinese 
refugees  by  enacting  the  IndcKhina 
Migration  and  Refugee  Assistance  Act 
of  1975.  Under  the  act,  we  accepted 
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over  300.000  Indochlnese  refugees. 
From  1975  through  1980  we  also  ac- 
cepted over  100.000  non-Indochlnese 
refugees,  mostly  Soviet  Jews  and  Latin 
Americans. 

Since  the  enactment  of  the  Refugee 
Act  in  March  1980.  nearly  300,000 
more  refugees  have  been  admitted  to 
our  shores. 

In  sum,  since  1975.  the  United  States 
has  resettled  nearly  700.000  refugees, 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  combined 
has  resettled  only  450,000.  In  fact. 
California  alone  has  accepted  during 
this  period  nearly  250.000  refugees. 

In  fiscal  year  1981.  the  costs  to  the 
American  taxpayer  of  resettling  refu- 
gees and  providing  them  assistance 
was  approximately  $2  billion.  The  ag- 
gregate costs  for  this  fiscal  year  will  be 
lower,  but  still  substantial. 

The  Judiciary  Committee— playing 
its  consultative  role  in  determining  the 
level  of  refugee  admissions— was  able 
this  past  year  to  reduce  the  authorized 
number  of  refugees  to  be  admitted 
from  217.000  in  fiscal  year  1981  to 
140.000  In  fiscal  year  1982— with  the 
actual  niuiber  of  arrivals  probably 
being  closer  to  100.000. 

Unfortunately,  the  resettlement  of 
some  of  the  recent  refugees  has  not 
been  as  successful  as  earlier  resettle- 
ment efforts,  which  is  the  major 
reason  for  the  changes  our  bill  pro- 
poses. 

The  biU  was  reported  out  of  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  by  a  vote  of  22  to  4 
and  it  is  strongly  supported  by  the  Na- 
tional Governors  Association,  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties,  and  the 
U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors. 

The  primary  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion is  to  extend  for  1  year  funding  au- 
thority under  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 
Under  this  act.  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment provides  fimds  to  reimburse 
State  and  local  governments  for  cash 
and  medical  costs  incurred  on  behalf 
of  refugees,  and  to  finance  refugee  re- 
settlement projects  in  the  various 
States  and  localities. 

As  I  noted,  the  committee  bill  calls 
for  only  a  1-year  extension  of  the  au- 
thorization for  funds  because  there 
are  a  variety  of  subjects  and  issues  re- 
lating to  the  entire  Refugee  Act  which 
must  be  reviewed  in  detail  over  the 
next  year. 

These  matters  include:  the  process 
which  determines  how  many  refu- 
gees—and from  which  areas  of  the 
world— are  to  be  admitted  into  the 
United  States;  the  role  of  Congress  in 
this  process:  the  effectiveness  of  vol- 
untary agencies  in  resettling  refugees, 
and  the  fimdamental  question  of  "who 
is  a  refugee?" 

The  Judiciary  Committee  restricted 
the  scope  of  H.R.  5879  to  those  mat- 
ters which  needed  immediate  atten- 
tion—which could  not  be  left  unat- 
tended for  another  year— and  on 
which  the  Immigration  and  Refugee 
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Subcon  imittee  has  compiled  a  full  and 
sufficient  record. 

The  Immediate  problem  addressed 
by  this  measure  is  the  unacceptably 
high  rate  of  welfare  dependency 
among  refugees,  particularly  the  Indo- 
chinesa  who  have  been  resettled  in 
the  United  States.  It  is  a  fact  that  ap- 
proxin^tely  70  percent  of  those  refu- 
gees admitted  in  recent  years  are  now 
receiving  some  form  of  public  assist- 
ance.   , 

In  tne  committee's  Judgment,  this 
situatl(*i  cannot  be  allowed  to  contin- 
ue and  I  the  bill  sets  forth  three  basic 
approa4he8  to  curing  this  serious  prob- 
lem: 

First.  H.R.  5879  requires  closer  coop- 
eration between  welfare  agencies  and 
the  vol^tary  agencies  in  the  resettle- 
ment process; 

Second,  H.R.  5879  tightens  the  re- 
quirements by  which  refugees  become 
eligible  for  cash  assistance;  and 

Thinl  H.R.  5879  requires  closer  con- 
sultatioa  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  Stiite  and  local  govenmients  on 
refuge^  resettlement  decisions. 

In  ltd  consideration  of  this  legisla- 
tion. tHe  committee  felt  that  these 
steps  miust  be  taken  now  if  we  are  to 
succeed!  in  reducing  refugee  dependen- 
cy rate^  and  to  succeed  in  increasing 
the  accountability  of  State  and  local 
governments,  as  well  as  voluntary 
agencies,  with  regard  to  the  expendi- 
ture of  Federal  funds  for  refugee  re- 
settlement. 

I  will  now  describe  briefly  the  specif- 
ic provii  Ions  of  H.R.  5879. 

Secticn  2  of  the  bill,  as  I  noted  at 
the  outi  et,  provides  for  a  1-year  exten- 
sion of  the  authorization  of  funds  for 
domestic  resettlement  under  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980.  This  section  author- 
izes such  sums  of  money  as  might  be 
necessary  for  domestic  resettlement 
programs. 

Sectityi  2  also  authorizes  appropria- 
tions oflllOO  million  for  social  services 
and  $li  million  for  initial  medical 
screeniiig  and  treatment. 

It  was  the  committee's  view  that 
funding!  for  projects  such  as  language 
training.  Job  training,  and  Job  place- 
ment aid  certain  other  social  services 
is  the  cpmerstone  of  the  Refugee  Act 
and  thftt  adequate  funds— here  $100 
million-^for  these  purposes  must  be 
made  Urailable  to  encourage  refugee 
self-siiffldency. 

The  aommittee  also  concluded  that 
large  nitaibers  of  refugees  with  serious 
health  problems.  Including  tuberculo- 
sis, lepfosy.  parasitical  diseases,  and 
other  contagious  diseases  are  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  Stotes  because 
inadeqt^te  health  screening  proce- 
dures are  applied  to  refugees  when 
they  ar«  in  the  camps  abroad. 

Once  the  refugees  arrive  in  the 
United  $tates.  State  and  local  health 
agencies  are  often  forced  to  absorb  the 
costs  of  assessing  and  treating  the 
health  problems  of  these  refugees. 
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I  have  been  particularly  concerned 
by  this  prdblem,  and  I  have  examined 
it  in  great  depth  during  hearings  by 
my  subcommittee.  I  firmly  believe 
that  the  screening  procedures  abroad 
must  be  tii^tened.  and  that  additional 
funds  must  be  made  available  to  State 
and  local  i  health  agencies  to  assist 
them  in  better  responding  to  the 
health  problems  of  incoming  refugees 
and  thereby,  protecting  the  health 
and  well-bfeing  of  U.S.  citizens  into 
whose  midat  the  refugees  come. 

Section  2J  of  H.R.  5879  constitutes  a 
marlLed  improvement  and  a  solid  step 
forward.     I 

Section  3!  of  the  bill  establishes  con- 
gressional Intent  that  early  employ- 
ment of  all  refugees  should  be  the 
main  objective  of  our  resettlement 
poUcy.  In  flu^t.  the  bill  specifically  dis- 
qualifies from  cash  assistance,  full- 
time  college  students.  Refugees  must 
not  be  entitled  to  subsidize  their 
higher  education  with  welfare  pay- 
ments. 

This  recmnmendation  was  made  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  in  tes- 
timony before  my  subcommittee  on 
April  22  of  j  this  year  and  has  been  in- 
cluded in  ihis  legislation  to  make  it 
clear  that  Congress  expects  refugees 
to  seek  and  obtain  employment,  in 
entry  level,  Jobs  if  necessary,  rather 
than  becoming  welfare  dependents 
upon  their  lurival  in  this  country. 

Section  3  also  requires  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Hiunan  Services 
(HHS)  to  s^udy  the  desirability  of  es- 
tablishing bther  methods  of  interim 
Income  maintenance  so  that  a  refu- 
gee's exposure  to  the  welfare  system  is 
limited  to  the  extent  appropriate  and 
feasible.      I 

Sections  4.  5.  and  6  of  the  bill  make 
a  variety  of  important  and— in  the 
committee'^  view— essential  changes  in 
the  current  refugee  resettlement  proc- 
ess. 

All  of  these  changes  are  designed  to 
mandate  greater  coordination  among 
the  various  resettlement  factors  so 
that  coherent  policies  can  be  devel- 
oped to  discourage  welfare  dependen- 
cy. 

These  ch4nges  include: 

First,  a  requirement  that  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment estaqlish  a  refugee  placement 
policy  which  protects  against  the  set- 
tlement of ,  refugees  in  areas  6f  the 
Nation  alrekdy  heavily  impacted  with 
resettlemenjt  cases. 

Second.  a|  requirement  that  the  Di- 
rector of  tHe  Office  of  Refugee  Reset- 
tlement (pRR)  establish  a  formal 
mechanism  I  for  quarterly  "before  the 
fact"  consultations  between  voluntary 
agencies  and  State  and  local  officials 
concerning  the  placement  of  refugees. 
Unless  these  consultations  take  place 
before  final  decisions  are  made  on  the 
n\miber  ana  type  of  refugees  to  be  re- 
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settled,  the  consultations  are  meaning- 
less. That  is  the  case  today. 

Third,  a  requirement  that  welfare 
offices  notify  the  refugee's  sponsor 
and  the  voluntary  agency  involved  in 
the  resettlement  process  whenever  a 
refugee  applies  for  welfare. 

Fourth,  a  requirement  that  the  vol- 
untary agency  notify  local  welfare  of- 
ficials when  the  agency  becomes  aware 
that  a  refugee,  it  has  sponsored  and  is 
seeking  to  resettle,  has  been  offered  a 
Job.  Under  the  law,  a  refugee's  eligibil- 
ity for  cash  assistance  ends  upon  the 
receipt  of  a  legitimate  Job  offer. 

The  committee  also  fotmd  during  its 
extensive  hearings  that  volimtary 
agencies  have  not  been  held  accounta- 
ble for  their  handling  of  reception  and 
placement  grants.  These  are  grants  of 
money— $525  per  refugee— which  vol- 
untary agencies  receive  from  the  De- 
partment of  State  to  resettle  refugees. 

In  fact,  some  voluntary  church-relat- 
ed agencies  have  built  up  substantial 
reserves— in  the  millions  of  dollars— at 
the  very  same  time  that  refugees 
whom  they  are  sponsoring  are  receiv- 
ing welfare. 

To  correct  this  problem.  H.R.  5879 
provides  that  reception  and  placement 
grants  are  to  be  spent  for  resettlement 
purposes  and  not  placed  in  reserve  ac- 
counts or  saved.  The  bill  before  the 
House  also  requires  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  conduct  an  anrniai 
audit  of  these  fimds. 

Finally,  section  7  of  the  bill  requires 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  to  conduct  a  study  of 
the  desirability  and  feasibility  of  es- 
tablishing an  impact  aid  program  for 
States  and  localities  which  have  high 
concentrations  of  refugees.  The  com- 
mittee was  not  prepared  to  order  such 
a  program  without  a  detailed  and  care- 
ful study  of  the  costs  as  well  as  bene- 
fits accruing  to  States  and  localities 
which  receive  refugees.  But.  a  study  is 
clearly  indicated  because  some  States 
and  mimicipalities  are  experiencing 
quite  severe  financial  and  social  stress 
which  they  claim  stems  from  the  pres- 
ence and  the  activities  of  refugees.  We 
need  the  facts  and  the  answers  such  a 
study  will  elicit. 

In  short.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  5879  rec- 
ognizes the  continuing  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  reimburse  States  for  costs 
which  result  directly  from  the  purely 
Federal  decisions  of  how  many  and 
which  refugees  are  to  be  admitted  to 
the  United  States. 

Currently,  the  SUtes  and  localities 
have  nothing  to  say  about  the  refugee 
program  but  they  have  to  pay  many  of 
the  bills.  This  is  not  equitable. 

I  believe  the  refugee  program  con- 
tinues to  be  an  essential  and  humani- 
tarian program,  but  it  should  not  be 
continued— in  fairness  to  the  refugee 
being  deposited  in  a  strange,  new  envi- 
ronment and  in  fairness  to  the  State 
and  local  governmental  unit  where  the 
refugee  takes  up  residence— unless  the 
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Federal  Government  is  willing  to  meet 
its  financial  responsibilities. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  support  for  this 
legislation.  It  will  enable  the  Federal 
Government  to  discharge  properly  its 
responsibilities  as  weU  as  to  promote 
greater  self-sufficiency  on  the  part  of 
refugees  who  come  to  this  country. 

At  the  appropriate  time,  I  insert  into 
the  Rbcori)  at  this  point  letters  from 
the  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors:  the 
National  Association  of  Counties,  the 
National  Conference  of  State  Legisla- 
tures, and  the  National  Governors  As- 
sociation, supporting  enactment  of  the 
Conunlttee's  version  of  this  legislation. 
The  material  is  as  follows: 

U.S.  Conmunci  or  Mayors, 
WoMhingUm.  D.C..  June  IS.  1982. 
Hon.  RoMAMo  L.  Mazzoli, 
Chainnan,  House  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
trmtion.    RefuoecM,    and    IntematUmal 
Law,  Raybum  House  Office  BuiUing, 
Wcuhington,  D.C. 
(Attention:  Mr.  Busene  PugUeso). 

Dkak  Reprkskrtattvi  Mazzou:  I  am  writ- 
ing to  express  our  support  for  HJl.  5879. 
the  Refugee  Aaslxtance  Amendments  of 
1982.  The  biU  contains  a  number  of  provi- 
sions which  Mayors  believe  are  needed  to 
improve  the  resettlement  of  refugees  in  our 
communities. 

We  specifically  support  provisions  which 
would  require  the  establishment  of  a  mech- 
anism whereby  state  and  local  governments 
are  Included  In  the  planning  and  coordina- 
tion for  resettlement  prior  to  the  refugees' 
arrival.  Such  a  formalized  process  Is  needed 
to  ensure  that  state  and  local  governments 
tiave  a  role  in  the  decision  iw^wwg  govern- 
ing resettlement,  as  intended  imder  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  development 
and  implementation,  in  consultation  with 
representatives  of  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, of  policies  and  strategies  which 
would  deter  the  placement  of  refugees  in 
areas  tilglily  impacted  by  reaettlement.  The 
Conference  of  Mayors,  in  accordance  to 
policy  adopted  by  our  memben  last  year, 
lias  endorsed  theae  efforts  as  a  means  of 
preventing  further  burdens  on  areas  already 
impacted. 

We  also  support  provisions  which  would 
amend  the  Refugee  Act  to  ensure  that  sUte 
and  local  governments  receive  no  leas  than 
100  percent  reimburaement  for  the  cost  of 
providing  cash  and  medical  assistance  to  ref- 
ugees. Recent  regulatory  ctaaDgca  wliich 
drastically  reduced  federal  assistance  pro- 
vided to  refugees  is  already  having  a  severe 
affect  on  many  refugees  as  well  as  on  the  lo- 
calities where  they  resettled.  Full  reim- 
buraement to  state  and  local  govenments 
must  be  guaranteed  under  the  law  to  pre- 
vent further  impact  on  our  communities. 

Finally,  we  are  pleased  to  see  impact  aid 
addrened  by  the  legislation.  We  hope  that  a 
program  of  targeted  aaststanoe  can  be  q\Uck- 
ly  enacted  into  law  so  that  the  significant 
fiscal  burdens  which  some  localities  are 
facing  as  a  result  of  resettlement  can  be  ad- 
dressed. 

Sinoerely, 

JOHM  J.  OUNTHER. 

Executive  Director. 


National  Associatioii  or  Codhtiis. 

Wathington,  D.C.  June  It.  1982. 
Hon.  RoMAifo  L.  Mazzou. 
Chairman,  House  Subcommittee  on  Immi- 
gration,   Refugees,    and    International 
Law,  Raybum  House  Office  BuiUUng, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Mazzoli:  On  behalf  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Counties  (NACo).  I  am 
writing  to  express  our  support  for  the  Refu- 
gee Assistance  Amemdments  of  1982  (HJi. 
587B).  as  reported  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee. 

NACo  believes  that  H.R.  S879  malies  a 
number  of  needed  Improvemenu  to  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  of  1980.  The  blU  reinforces  the 
principle  that  the  costs  of  assisting  refugees 
during  their  initial  period  of  resetUement 
are  a  federal  responsibility.  We  strongly 
support  the  language  in  the  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  "such  sums  as  may  be  necessary" 
for  reimbursement  of  state  and  local  cash 
and  medical  assistance  cosU.  This  langiiage 
recognizes  the  inherent  difficulties  in  pro- 
jecting refugee  assistance  costs. 

We  also  strongly  support  the  bill's  provi- 
sions which  require  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  to  develop 
and  implement  refugee  placement  policies, 
in  consultation  with  representatives  of  state 
and  local  governments,  as  well  as  represent- 
atives of  voluntary  agencies.  County  offi- 
cials wholeheartedly  agree  with  you  that  a 
major  problem  with  VS.  refugee  policies 
has  been  the  overconcentratlon  of  refugees 
in  a  relatively  few  counties  and  states. 

Finally,  NACo  supports  the  Judiciary 
Committee's  amendment  to  provide  for  a 
one  year  extension  of  authorization  of  ap- 
propriations rather  than  a  longer  reauthor- 
ization period.  We  beUeve  tliat  the  U.S.  ref- 
ugee resettlement  program  requires  a  thor- 
ough re-examination,  so  ttiat  a  shorter  reau- 
thorization program  would  be  beneficial. 

I  luiow  I  speak  for  county  officials  actively 
addressing  refugee  issues  In  NACo  in  thank- 
ing you  for  your  leadership  and  efforts 
toward  improving  national  refugee  resettle- 
ment policies,  as  reflected  in  H.R.  5879. 
Sincerely, 

ROMALO  F.  GiBBS. 

Associate  Director. 

National  Cohrrkrci 
or  State  Lbgislaturcs, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  16, 1982. 
Representative  Romano  U  Mazzou, 
Raybum  House  Office  Building, 
Wtuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Rktrrskntativx  Mazzoli:  The  Na- 
tional Conference  of  State  Legislatures  ap- 
preciates the  personal  interest  and  leader- 
ship you  have  exhibited  on  the  refugee 
issue,  and  is  particularly  appreciative  of  the 
efforts  you  have  made  to  address  the  con- 
cerns expressed  by  state  governments. 
While  NCSL  looks  forward  to  \  more  exten- 
sive reauthorization  bill  next  year,  NCSL 
supports  H.R.  5879,  as  reported  by  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee. 

As  you  know,  a  recent  regulatory  change 
reducing  federal  reimburaement  for  cash 
and  medical  assistance  from  36  months  to  18 
months,  has  caused  great  hardship  in  many 
states.  NCSL  opposes  efforts  to  cap  expendi- 
tures for  the  refugee  assistance  program,  as 
this  may  cause  further  reductions  in  federal 
reimbursement  for  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance, shifting  costs  to  state  governments. 
NCSL  supports  federal  efforts  to  assist  indi- 
viduals and  families  forced  to  flee  their 
native  land  for  fear  of  personal  safety,  how- 
ever, we  believe  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment should  provide  100%  reimbursement 
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to  state  KOvemmenU  for  cash  and  medical 
wistance  for  the  first  three  years  the  refu- 
gees reside  in  the  Ui}ited  States.  We  are 
therefore  very  supportive  of  the  language  in 
the  committee  bill  which  requires  the  feder- 
al government  to  provide  100%  reimburse- 
ment to  states  for  the  three  year  period  and 
that  authorizes  the  program  at  a  "such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary"  level.  NCSL  is 
also  supportive  of  the  $100  million  for  social 
services,  the  $14  million  for  health  monitor- 
ing and  treatment,  and  the  requirement  for 
more  meaningful  consultation  between  state 
and  local  governments  and  the  voluntary 
agencies. 

The  National  Conference  of  SUte  Legisla- 
tures looks  forward  to  working  closely  with 
you  and  your  colleagues  on  this  most  impor- 
tant issue  in  the  coming  months. 
Sincerely, 

SXMATOR  JOHH  QaRAMKNDI, 

Chairman,  NCSL  Human  Resources 
Committee,  Majority  Floor  Leader, 
Cali/omia  State  Senate. 

Natioh  AL  Oovnufou'  AssociAnoN. 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  It,  1982. 
Hon.  RoMAMO  L.  Mazsou. 
Otairman,  Subcommittee  on  Immigration, 
Refugees  and  International  Laxo,  Ray- 
burn  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dbah  Mk.  CRAiRMAir  The  National  Gover- 
nors' Association  appreciates  your  efforts 
toward  reauthorization  of  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee contains  major  improvements  in 
such  areas  as  administration,  coordination, 
and  Initial  refugee  re9ettlement.  Most  Im- 
portantly, the  bill  recognizes  the  fundamen- 
tal federal  responsibility  to  help  state  and 
local  governments  meet  costs  associated 
with  the  initial  domestic  resettlement  of 
refugees.  The  attached  position  paper 
makes  these  points  clear. 

The  Association  therefore  supports  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5879 
Sincerely. 

Gov.  Bob  Graham, 

Chairman,  Task  Force  on 

Immigration  and  Refugee  Issues. 

NGA  PosmoHS  on  Kxr  Issozs  ni  Rktucke 
Act  Reauthorization 

.     1.  PKDERAL  nSCAL  RE8PONSIBILITT 

NGA  policy  emphasizes  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's responsibility  to  meet  the  costs  of 
the  initial  resettlement  of  refugees.  H.R. 
5879  recognizes  that  to  cap  reimbursement 
to  state  and  local  government  prior  to  any 
determination  as  to  the  number  of  refugees 
to  be  admitted  is  unacceptable.  NGA  policy 
states:  "If  the  federal  government  is  unwill- 
ing to  sufficiently  fimd  the  necessary  serv- 
ices, then  it  is  Incumbent  upon  the  federal 
government  to  decrease  the  flow  of  refugee 
admissions.  Under  no  circumstances  should 
there  be  any  further  shift  of  costs  to  state 
and  local  governments". 

a.  NOTinCATION 

One  of  the  major  problems  that  states 
have  faced  is  not  being  notified  as  to  reset- 
tlemenU  of  refugees  within  their  states. 
H.R.  5879  requires  both  prior  consultation 
with,  and  notification  of,  states  concerning 
refugee  resettlements. 

3.  PLACKMEMT  8TRATB0IES 

States  have  concerns  about  the  continued 
resettlement  of  refugees  In  already  highly 
Impacted  areas.  H.R.  5879  requires  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  to  develop 
and  implement  a  refugee  placement  strate- 
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gy  whicH  1)  ensures  that  refugees  other 
than  imiiedlate  relatives  are  not  placed  in 
highly  ii]B>acted  areas  and  2)  requires  volim- 
tary  ageocies  to  meet  quarterly  with'  state 
and  locafi  governments  to  plan  and  coordi- 
nate refugee  placement. 

NGA  pblicy  states:  "Governors  continue 
to  be  concerned  about  the  lack  of  adequate 
consultation  on  the  part  of  the  voluntary 
agencies  (VOLAGS)  in  the  initial  placement 
of  refugees  and  on  the  part  of  the  federal 
govemm^it  in  the  equitable  distribution  of 
refugees  tend  entrants.  States  have  contin- 
ually urged  the  federal  government  to  es- 
tablish a  mechanism  to  ensure  appropriate 
coordination  and  consultation". 

I  D  1316 

Mr.  nSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consxime. 

Mr.  Cnairman.  I  am  pleased  to  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  5879.  a  bill  which 
extends] the  funding  authorization  in 
act  for  refugee  resettlement 
in  the  United  States, 
ibcommittee,  during  the  past 
has  visited  the  acute  prob- 
of  high  refugee  impact  in 
States  and  the  sending 
abroad.  Extensive  hearings 
brought  us  the  message  of  the  need  to 
reform  nefugee  resettlement  policy. 

Refugees  arriving  in  the  United 
States  with  a  strong  motivation  to 
adjust  mpidly  to  our  society  far  too 
often  fah  victim  to  the  enticements  of 
the  pubic  welfare  sjrstem. 

All  witnesses  before  your  subcom- 
mittee agree  that  self-sufficiency 
should  be  our  goal  but  that  present 
policies  are  inhibiting  a  program  that 
could  b«  less  expensive  and  far  more 
effective  We  learned  of  the  high  per- 
centage of  refugees  on  cash  and  medi- 
cal assl^ance.  Municipal,  county,  and 
State  officials  told  us  of  the  growing 
cost  of  resettlement— an  uneven 
burden  borne  primarily  by  10  States 
and  40  coimties.  Our  refugee  place- 
ment poUcy  needs  to  be  redirected  to 
reduce  Itie  phenomenon  of  secondary 
migratiisi. 

Our  elforta  should  be  to  move  refu- 
gees quickly  into  the  work  force.  To 
accomplish  this,  language  training  and 
Job  couiiseling  are  essential.  Cuts  in 
such  so<flal  services  would  not  be  cost- 
effective  as  they  are  the  means  to 
avoid  the  cycle  of  welfare  dependency. 
We  reedgnize  the  need  for  greater  co- 
operation in  administering  refugee 
policy— Cooperation  among  voluntary 
agendea  the  Federal  Government  and 
local  anA  State  officials-  These  are  the 
areas  this  legislation  addresses. 

Mr.  Ohairman.  a  clear  distinction 
needs  to  be  drawn  between  legal  and 
illegal  flows  to  the  United  States.  Ref- 
ugee admissions  are  determined  annu- 
ally on  the  basis  of  consultation  with 
the  Congress  and  represents  only  a 
fraction!  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  persoiis  coming  to  the  United  States 
illegally  each  year.  The  appropriate 
agenda  for  the  Congress  is  not  to 
devise  ^'ays  of  abandoning  America's 
role  in  providing  hope,  opportunity, 
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Your  subcbmmittee  has  reported  out 
the  Simpqon-Mazzoli  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act.  A  compari- 
son measure  has  cleared  the  Senate 
Judiciary  Committee  and  is  awaiting 
the  floor  action  in  the  other  body. 
Congress,  during  this  session,  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  adopt  strong  meas- 
ures to  discourage  the  flow  of  illegal 
emigrants  to  the  United  States. 

American  I  acceptance  of  refugees 
promotes  in^rtant  humanitarian  and 
foreign  policy  goals.  The  efficacy  of 
our  present  refugee  admissions  policy, 
however,  is  not  the  subject  addressed 
by  this  billj  Other  provisions  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
define  the  lerm  "refugee"  and  estab- 
lish the  process  for  annual  admissions. 
This  bill  do«8  not  relate  to  these  provi- 
sions. The  <issue  presented  by  H.R. 
5879  is  whetjher  we  will  respond  to  the 
needs  of  refugees  in  the  United  States. 
Members  of  Congress,  regardless  of  in- 
dividual reservations  about  aspects  of 
our  admissions  program,  can  unite  in 
the  recognition  of  the  necessity  to 
assist  refug^  who  are  here.  Failure 
to  fund  thig  program  would  increase 
the  burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  detract  from  our  capacity 
to  provide  refugees  with  the  tools  to 
function  independently  and  produc- 
tively in  Amierican  communities. 

Refugee  resettlement  efforts  in 
recent  years  tiave  been  plagued  by  un- 
acceptably  nigh  levels  of  welfare  de- 
pendency. ]  am  pleased  to  observe, 
based  on  testimony  at  recent  Immigra- 
tion SubcoiAmittee  hearings,  that  the 
administrat^n,  voluntary  resettlement 
agencies,  arid  State  and  local  govern- 
ments aU  support  the  objective  of 
helping  refugees  to  become  self-sup- 
porting and!  contributing  members  of 
their  communities. 

A  number  of  provisions  of  this  legis- 
lation promjote  this  important  objec- 
tive. A  clean  .statement  of  congression- 
al intent  emphasizes  Job  placement  as 
soon  as  posable  after  a  refugee's  arriv- 
al in  the  United  States.  The  bill  au- 
thorizes a  feasibility  study  and  report 
to  Congress  Ion  concepts  strongly  advo- 
cated by  voluntary  resettlement  agen- 
cies. BasicaUy,  this  involves  utilization 
of  mechanisms  other  than  welfare  for 
provision  of:  First,  interim  support  to 
refugees  who  are  not  employment 
ready:  and  $econd,  medical  assistance 
to  refugees  who  do  not  require  cash 
assistance.  We  need  to  explore  and  im- 
plement innovative  solutions  to  meet 
the  legitim|ite  transitional  needs  of 
our  refugee  population  and  at  the 
same  time  [uard  against  the  lure  of 
the  welfare  system. 

Voluntary  agencies  and  welfare  of- 
fices, under  H.R.  5879,  must  share  cer- 
tain  infomation   critical   to   refugee 
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self-sufficiency.  Voluntary  agencies 
are  to  notify  welfare  offices  when  they 
learn  that  a  refugee  is  offered  employ- 
ment. This  information  will  assist  wel- 
fare offices  to  terminate  assistance  for 
individuals  who  no  longer  qualify.  The 
bill  si>eclfically  provides  for  the  termi- 
nation of  cash  assistance  if  a  refugee 
refuses  an  appropriate  employment 
offer. 

The  resettlement  agency  must  be  no- 
tified promptly  whenever  a  refugee 
applies  for  cash  or  medical  assistance. 
This  notification  will  afford  the  reset- 
tlement agency  an  opportunity  to 
work  with  the  refugee  during  this  crit- 
ical period  before  the  refugee  becomes 
dependent  on  welfare.  The  cycle  of 
welfare  dependency  is  hard  to  break 
once  it  is  initiated.  Knowledge  that  a 
refugee  has  applied  for  assistance  is 
essential  information  for  a  voluntary 
agency  seeking  to  promote  self-suffi- 
ciency. 

Another  section  of  H.R.  5879  empha- 
sizes the  importance  on  initial  place- 
ment decisions.  Resettlement  policies, 
under  the  mandate  in  this  bill,  gener- 
ally must  avoid  placements  in  highly 
impacted  areas.  Certain  close  relatives 
of  persons  already  residing  in  an  area 
are  the  exception.  Efforts  to  separate 
families  are  coimterproductive  because 
they  lead  to  feelings  of  estrangement 
and  promote  unplanned  secondary  mi- 
gration. Such  secondary  migration,  in 
turn,  tends  to  subvert  efforts  by  volun- 
tary agencies  to  plan  with  refugees  for 
self-sufficiency. 

The  disproprotionate  impact  of  refu- 
gees on  a  relatively  few  highly  impact- 
ed communities  can  exacerbate  ten- 
sions and  detract  from  the  capacity  of 
local  governments  to  meet  the  needs 
of  long-term  residents.  We  can  at- 
tempt to  discourage  excessive  refugee 
concentrations  in  the  future  through 
our  placement  policies— but  we  must 
address  the  problems  resulting  from 
past  initial  placements  and  secondary 
migration. 

Any  increase  in  population— whether 
consisting  of  refugees  or  other  individ- 
uals—is bound  to  result  in  increased 
public  outlays.  The  other  half  of  the 
equation,  however,  is  the  positive 
impact  on  new  groups  moving  into  a 
community.  To  consider  only  the  out- 
lays of  funds  and  not  the  inflow  of 
new  revenues  would  present  an  imbal- 
anced  view  of  refugee  impacts. 

Impact  aid  is  a  commendable  con- 
cept that  recognizes  the  central  role  of 
the  Federal  Government  in  the  admis- 
sion of  refugees.  The  implementation 
of  an  impact  aid  program,  however,  re- 
quires further  study  and  this  is  called 
for.  We  must  approach  the  problem  in 
a  feasible  way  and  avoid  duplicating 
impact  aid  provisions  of  current  law. 
After  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  conducts  a 
study  of  impact  aid— in  accordance 
with  the  mandate  of  this  legislation— 
we  will  be  in  a  position  to  fashion  an 


assistance  pacltage  that  addresses  a  va- 
riety of  concerns. 

The  critical  point  is  that  we  need 
not  choose  between  unacceptable 
levels  of  public  expenditures  and  an 
abandonment  of  our  refugee  program. 
We  have  the  human  resources  in  this 
country  to  resettle  refugees  at  less 
public  expense  than  in  the  past,  and  at 
the  same  time  perform  the  resettle- 
ment task  more  effectively. 

The  authorization  in  the  subcommit- 
tee amendment,  in  contrast  to  HJl. 
5879  as  Introduced  and  in  contrast  to 
the  original  authorization  in  the  Refu- 
gee Act  of  1980,  is  for  only  a  single 
year.  H.R.  5879  and  the  Refugee  Act 
of  1980  provided  3-year  authorization 
periods  sufficient  to  allow  long-range 
planning.  A  reauthorization  for  1  year 
in  my  Judgment  is  insufficient  to  allow 
full  implementation  of  new  initiatives 
in  the  resettlement  field.  A  1-year  au- 
thorization would  require  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  administration— in  the 
immediate  future— to  begin  the  proc- 
ess of  considering  next  year's  authori- 
zation—a time-consuming  endeavor 
that  will  distract  the  UJS.  Coordinator 
and  the  Director  of  ORR  from  the  im- 
portant task  we  have  given  them— to 
reduce  welfare  dependency  and  pro- 
mote quicker  self-sufficiency.  The  ap- 
proach of  a  3-year  authorization— 
which  the  committee  followed  in  the 
past  and  the  administration  advocated 
this  year,  or  at  least  a  2-year  authori- 
zation—is far  preferable. 

I  congratulate  Congressman  Romaho 
Mazzoli,  chairman  of  the  Immigration 
Suljcommittee.  for  his  diligent  efforts 
in  conducting  detailed  hearings  on  ref- 
ugee matters— this  at  the  same  time 
that  we  have  been  in  the  midst  of 
thorough  consideration  of  major  im- 
migration reform  and  control  legisla- 
tion. The  mandates  of  HJl.  5879  and 
the  studies  called  for  should  enable  us 
not  only  to  do  a  better  Job  of  reset- 
tling refugees  at  less  cost  but  also  to 
alleviate  the  excessive  burdens  some 
communities  have  experienced.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  adoption  of 
this  bill  because  our  country  has  much 
to  gain  from  facilitating  the  successful 
integration  of  our  refugee  population 
into  American  life. 

BCr.  BfAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  (Idr.  Mazzoli). 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  state- 
ment of  support  for  the  bill  and  his 
kind  words  about  the  chairman,  but  I 
think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  the  gentle- 
man in  the  well,  the  ranking  member 
of  the  committee,  who  has  more  con- 
tinuous service  on  the  committee  than 
anybody,  including  the  chairman,  has 
played  a  very  valuable  role  and  I  want 
to  personally  thank  him  for  his  help 
all  through  the  years. 


Mr.  FISH.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.) 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  support  H.R.  5879.  Although  I 
have  serious  concerns  that  we  are 
bringing  in  more  refugees  than  we  can 
handle,  this  bill  incorporates  the  kinds 
of  sensible  approaches  and  policies 
this  country  needs  if  we  are  to  create  a 
more  effective  resettlement  program 
for  those  we  do  admit. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  funds 
provided  under  this  bill  relate  primari- 
ly to  refugees  already  here  or  whose 
admission  has  already  been  authorized 
and  it  does  not  relate  to  the  question 
of  further  admissions. 

The  State  of  Texas  has  more  refu- 
gees than  any  State  except  California. 
There  are  between  50.000  and  85,000 
refugees  in  Texas.  I  say  "between"  be- 
cause nobody  Itnows  for  sure— and  this 
has  been  one  of  the  big  problems  with 
our  resettlement  program:  inadequate 
data.  The  Federal  Government  has  no 
idea  how  many  refugees  pick  up  and 
move  to  another  State.  How  in  the 
world,  then,  can  the  Government  de- 
termine whether  a  locality  is  being  se- 
verely impacted?  How  can  it  determine 
the  proper  level  of  social  service  fund- 
ing for  that  area? 

Fortunately,  this  problem  of  insuffi- 
cient data  is  addressed  in  H.R.  5879. 
The  bill  directs  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  to  compile  information 
on  secondary  migration.  It  also  re- 
quires the  Office  to  find  out  what  the 
welfare  dependency  rates  are  in  each 
State.  Believe  it  or  not.  the  Federal 
Government  does  not  know  that, 
either. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill  contains  a 
number  of  other  meritorious  provi- 
sions. For  example,  the  Inunigration 
Subcommittee  was  told  by  the  Texas 
Department  of  Health  that  Indochi- 
nese  refugees  "have  presented  over- 
load problems  to  our  tax-supported 
health  care  systems." 

The  bill  addresses  this  problem  by 
line  itemizing,  for  the  first  time,  $14 
million  to  assist  local  health  agencies 
with  their  costs  in  providing  health  as- 
sessments and  Initial  treatment  to  ref- 
ugees. 

What  is  more,  the  bill  addresses 
head-on  the  problem  of  high  welfare 
dependency.  Full-time  college  students 
would  no  longer  be  able  to  receive  wel- 
fare: volimtary  agencies  would  have  to 
notify  welfare  offices  whenever  a  refu- 
gee turned  down  an  appropriate  Job 
offer,  welfare  offices  would  have  to 
notify  voluntary  agencies  whenever  a 
refugee  applies  for  welfare;  and  the 
bill  removes  the  provision  in  current 
law  that  says  that  a  refugee  does  not 
have  to  sign  up  with  an  employment 
agency  until  he  has  been  here  2 
months. 
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The  able  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  already  explained  all  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  I  would  Just  reit- 
erate that  the  bill  has  the  strong  sup- 
port of  State  and  local  governments 
which  continue  to  feel— quite  proper- 
ly—that the  Federal  Government 
must  be  willing  to  assiune  primary  fi- 
nancial responsibility  for  this  pro- 
gram, the  main  reason  being  they 
have  helped  cause  this  program  and  I 
certainly  think  they  need  to  be  a  part 
of  it. 

I  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port KJt.  5879. 

D  1330 

Ut.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  also  congratulate 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Mazzou)  and  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  who  have  done  a 
tremendous  Job  in  getting  this  bill  to 
where  it  is  today. 

The  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
LmtoRBr),  who  is  also  facing  this  prob- 
lem daily  in  his  State,  has  worked  very 
well  with  aU  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. Certainly,  I  would  like  to  give 
to  those  gentlemen  the  thought  that  I 
think  they  have  made  this  what  it  is 
today,  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Yes. 

Mr.  IkCAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  those 
statements  on  behalf  of  my  colleagues; 
but  let  me  also  thank  the  gentleman 
because  he  has  been  a  very  valuable 
member  of  our  subcommittee  and  in 
his  extremely  able  way,  the  gentleman 
always  gets  to  the  heart  of  a  problem. 
Just  as  in  his  statement  the  gentleman 
has  said  in  two  pages  what  I  tried  to 
say  maybe  in  seven  or  eight. 

The  gentleman  has  that  ability  to 
get  to  the  heart  of  things  and  I  hope 
that  the  gentleman,  even  though  he  is 
now  a  committee  chairman  of  his  own. 
I  hope  that  in  the  next  Congress  he 
will  rejoin  us,  because  as  he  luiows 
from  the  statements  today,  we  have  a 
big  Job  ahead  of  us  in  malting  a  refu- 
gee program  that  works. 

Ut.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClokt).  the  ranking  member 
of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  want  to  Join  in  commending  the 
chairman  and  the  ranldng  meml>er  of 
the  subcommittee  on  bringing  this  ex- 
tremely important  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  I  certainly 
want  to  emphasize  that  nothing  I  say 
should  be  interpreted  as  indicating 
any  desire  for  delay  in  action  on  this 
legislation,  I  cannot  think  of  anything 
that  is  more  important  for  us  to  act 
upon  promptly  than  this. 

I  Icnow  that  we  who  have  seen  the 
report  of  the  Conference  of  Mayors  on 
the  news  today  will  recognize  that  this 


is  of  ^xtreme  importance  to  those 
urban  areas  of  our  country  which  are 
impacted  by  large  numbers  of  refu- 
gees. 

While  we  think  of  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia perhaps  as  being  the  principal 
points  nf  arrival  of  refugees,  I  think 
we  should  also  recognize  that  New 
York  and  other  urban  areas  likewise 
have  lirge  numbers  of  refugees.  The 
Chicago  area  of  Illinois,  including  sev- 
eral colnmimities  in  my  congressional 
districti  are  impacted  substantially  by 
refugees  from  various  overseas  coun- 
tries. These  impacted  areas  will  bene- 
fit froin  this  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

I  also  want  to  recall  that  the  Select 
Commksion  on  Immigration  and  Refu- 
gee Policy,  on  which  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (BCr.  Fish)  and  I 
served-|-with  the  contribution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  during  the 
final  dpys— gave  thoughtful  consider- 
ation to  this  subject  as  well  as  the 
more  comprehensive  subject  of  immi- 
gration. Immigration  reform  is  going 
to  be  covered  in  legislation  which  will 
come  t  >  the  floor  of  the  House  soon,  I 
hope. 

H.R.  pB19  as  introduced  did  call  for  a 
3-year  authorization.  The  subcommit- 
tee and  the  full  committee  decided  to 
reduce  I  the  3-year  authorization  to  1 
year.    ' 

I  certainly  want  to  report  that  the 
administration  feels  that  a  3-year  au- 
thorization is  appropriate  and  neces- 
sary id  order  to  provide  for  the  plan- 
ning dr  the  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram. 

The  remarks  of  my  colleague  from 
New  Yf>rk  indicate  that  he  may  intro- 
duce ail  amendment  which  would  call 
for  a  2'fyear  program  as  a  compromise. 
At  any!  rate,  I  would  think  that  some- 
thing more  than  1  year  would  be  pref- 
erable jto  the  1  year,  single-year  au- 
thorization. 

Another  subject  that  is  of  concern  to 
this  administration  is  the  reference,  in 
the  bitt  as  reported  to  the  House,  to 
providl  ac  in  the  next  fiscal  year  such 
sums  a  I  may  be  necessary.  While  that 
approa:h  may  be  i^jpropriate  insofar 
as  the  1984  and  1985  fiscal  year  au- 
thorizations  are  concerned,  if  we  are 
trying  to  work  out  a  budget  for  1983, 
we  nee0  to  be  more  specific. 

I  do  I  not  think  what  we  are  doing 
here  is  establishing  an  entitlement 
program  In  which  th«re  are  going  to 
be  unlmited  funds  for  the  refugee 
progran.  We  really  are  authorizing  a 
level  0 !  funds  of  hopefully  $514  mil- 
lion ai  >proximately  from  which  the 
municl  jallties  and  the  States  will  be 
reimbv  reed  for  the  various  types  of  as- 
sistano  i  which  are  provided  in  this  leg- 
islatioi  1. 

This  bill  includes  a  number  of  provi- 
sions aesigned  to  encourage  refugees 
to  obti,in  employment  and  discourage 
refugei  m  from  relying  uimecessarily  on 
cash  ai  sistance.  The  bill  conditions  the 
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availabilitj  of  refugee  cash  assistance 
on  prompt  registration  with  an  agency 
providing  employment  services.  This  is 
accomplished  by  eliminating  the 
present  6(NHlay  delay— after  entry— in 
the  regiswation  requirement.  This 
proposal,  advocated  by  the  administra- 
tion, emphasizes  the  importance  of 
refugees  l)ecoming  self-sufficient  as 
soon  as  pofssible  after  their  arrival  in 
the  Unitedt  States. 

Another  provision  conditions  an  em- 
ployable refugee's  receipt  of  cash  as- 
sistance on  the  refugee's  participation 
in  availablk  Job  or  language  training. 
Full-time  students  in  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  however,  no  longer 
will  qualify  for  cash  assistance.  The 
United  Stajtes  should  not  provide  sup- 
port to  relhigees  pursuing  higher  edu- 
cation whbn  we  cannot  underwrite 
such  assistance  for  our  own  citizens. 

H.R.  587^  recognizes  the  importance 
of  thoughliful  refugee  placement  deci- 
sions. The  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  is  required  to 
develop  a  nesettlement  policy  that  gen- 
erally will  bar  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees—except certain  relatives— In 
highly  impacted  areas.  The  biU  also 
requires  negular  refugee  placement 
meetings  between  representatives  of 
voluntary  agencies  and  representatives 
of  State  and  local  governments— a 
clear  mandate  for  greater  consultation 
and  cooperation  between  the  private 
and  public  sectors  in  planning  refugee 
resettlement. 

An  amendment  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration restores  the  words  "up 
to"  in  the  provision  of  present  law  au- 
thorizing die  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refugee  Resettlement  to  reimburse 
"up  to"  ibo  percent  of  refugee  cost 
and  me<lcal  assistance  provided 
during  a  3l-month  period.  The  admin- 
istration fMls  it  needs  the  flexibility 
the  "up  tot  language  affords. 

Tomorrojw  I  may  be  offering  one  or 
more  administration-proposed  amend- 
ments. 

I  certainly  do  not  want  anything 
that  I  do  I  to  either  delay  the  final 
action  on  khis  bill  or  to  distort  it  in 
any  way.  My  desire  is  to  make  the  leg- 
islation more  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration and  to  the  Members  general- 
ly. I  think  we  have  to  be  more  specific 
in  the  amount  that  we  are  authorizing. 

If  we  provide  more  time  for  this  au- 
thorizatioij  and  for  planning,  I  think 
we  will  be  contributing  to  the  Efficacy 
of  this  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  form  Illinois  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Will  the  bentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McOORY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate vary  much  and  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  help.  The  gen- 
tleman has  had  a  lot  of  experience  re- 
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garding  this  subject  matter  and  has 
been  a  great  help  to  the  committee.  As 
I  have  said  many  times,  we  will  dearly 
miss  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  who 
will  not  be  back  next  year. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  will  miss  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky,  too. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  that  comment. 

I  would  Just  like  to  ask  the  gentle- 
man if  he  could  perhaps  consider  care- 
fully the  offering  of  those  amend- 
ments. Of  course,  the  bill  before  us 
does  reflect  a  balance  and  the  best 
Judgment  of  a  lot  of  people.  The  1- 
year  authorization,  gives  us  the  oppor- 
tunity to  look  carefully  at  the  ques- 
tion of  the  refugee  definition,  who  is 
and  who  is  not  a  refugee.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  see  if  the  program 
changes  recommended  in  this  bill  will 
result  in  better  coordination  among 
and  between  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. Federal  agencies,  and  volim- 
tary  agencies. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

WiU  the  gentleman  jrield  further? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  With  respect  to  the 
authorization  level  I  could  understand 
some  concern  with  "such  sums"  if  we 
had  a  longer  term  bill.  For  example,  if 
it  were  2  years  or  3  years.  I  would 
probably  recommend  a  specific  figure. 
Spealcing  not  just  for  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Lungrsn).  but 
other  States  in  the  union  with  great 
numbers  of  refugees,  with  a  rather 
fluid  situation  with  extensive  second- 
ary migration  it  is  difficult  to  predict 
how  much  money  will  be  involved  in 
refugee  support  and  maintenance  for 
the  18-month  period  or  for  the  36- 
month  period.  The  sulicommittee  felt 
that  having  "such  sums"  would  not 
nail  us  down  and  would  give  us  a  nec- 
essary degree  of  flexibility.  With  a  1- 
year  lease,  it  would  not  provide  us  that 
flexibility. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  just  respond  by  saying  that  I  will 
review  the  subject  of  the  amendment: 
however,  this  is  an  amendment  that 
has  been  requested  by  the  administra- 
tion. I  feel  that  it  is  important.  For 
one  thing  we  are  trying  to  make  the 
budget  process  work.  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  we  have  open-ended  authoriza- 
tions, it  is  going  to  be  inconsisent  with 
the  budget  process.  Since  the  adminis- 
tration has  put  this  level  of  $514  mil- 
lion in  the  budget,  I  think  it  would  l>e 
advisable  for  us,  in  support  of  the 
budget  process,  to  specify  that  figure. 

It  is  only  with  regard  to  the  one 
year.  For  subsequent  years  I  think 
that  it  could  be  adjusted  to  other 
amounts.  Likewise,  I  feel  that  the  $514 
million  ceiling  would  perhaps  help  us 
to  hold  the  number  of  refugees  down. 


I  think  the  gentleman  and  I  have 
both  worked  to  try  to  reduce  the 
number  of  refugees.  Actually,  we  in 
our  consultative  process  have  encour- 
aged the  administration  to  reduce  its 
figures  from  a  higher  level  to  I  believe 
140.000  refugees.  I  think  maybe  we  can 
help  the  administration  keep  that 
figure  down. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  my 
colleague  on  the  Immigration  and  Ref- 
ugee Subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Callfomia  (Mr.  Lokgreh). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  rise  in  strong  support  of  the  pas- 
sage of  H.R.  5879,  the  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1982.  In  serving 
on  this  subcommittee  for  these  4 
years,  I  think  one  of  the  things  I  have 
learned  is  that  as  soon  as  we  think  we 
have  solved  our  problems  in  the  area 
of  refugees  or  immigration  law,  some 
event  that  we  have  not  anticipated 
comes  along  and  changes  our  minds. 

When  we  originally  enacted  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  in  1980,  we  assumed  that  we 
had  taken  care  of  a  number  of  contin- 
gencies and  thought  that  the  Refugee 
Act,  therefore,  would  supply  the 
guidelines  for  treatment  of  those 
people  coming  to  our  shores.  Shortly 
after  we  had  concluded  consideration 
of  that  act,  and  that  act  had  been 
signed  into  law,  we  had  the  Mariel 
boat  situation  in  which  Fidel  Castro 
looked  at  our  immigration  policy,  or 
nonpollcy,  and  viewed  it  as  the  Achil- 
les heel  of  the  United  States  and  took 
advantage  of  it. 

In  turn,  what  had  been  a  tremen- 
dous propaganda  coup  for  the  United 
States  turned  into  something  that  he 
could  utilize  for  purposes  of  clearing 
out  some  of  his  Jails  of  some  of  the 
people  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
there.  We  then  had  to  deal  with  that 
situation. 

Following  that,  of  course,  we  had 
the  Haitian  situation,  which  did  not 
fall  into  the  context  of  the  Refugee 
Act  that  we  had  created. 

Since  then,  of  course,  we  have  had 
the  continuing  problems  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  some  of  their  client  states 
in  Eastern  Europe.  We  have  many  ref- 
ugees from  Poland.  We  have  refugees 
from  Afghanistan.  We  have  a  continu- 
ing situation  in  Africa  and,  of  course, 
we  have  the  continuing  situation  in 
Southeast  Asia. 

I  think  aU  this  should  tell  us  that  we 
probably  do  not  have  a  good  handle  on 
what  may  be  coming  down  the  line  2 
or  3  years  from  now. 

I  say  this,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  a  pref- 
ace to  suggesting  a  1-year  authoriza- 
tion is  far  more  preferable  than  a  3- 
year  authorization. 
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Although  I  am  known  as  a  loyal  sup- 
porter of  the  administration  in  most 
things,  I  think  they  are  wrong  on  this. 


We  on  the  subcommittee  are  willing 
to  do  the  work,  we  are  the  ones  who 
would  have  to  spend  the  time  and  hold 
the  hearings,  make  the  decisions,  con- 
tinue with  the  oversight  over  the  next 
year. 

We  are  willing  to  do  that.  We  have 
found  that,  despite  our  best  inten- 
tions, certain  consequences  of  the  Ref- 
ugee Act  and  refu^  programs  that 
flowed  therefrom  are  that  we  have  tre- 
mendous welfare  dependency  in  a 
group  of  people  that  we  thought  it 
was  Impossible  to  make  welfare-de- 
pendent; that  we  have  had  misguided 
results  regarding  how  most  effectively 
to  provide  those  programs  that  would 
get  Southeast  Asian  refugees  into  the 
mainstream  of  society  in  an  economic 
sense.  And  these  things  were  done  im- 
intentionally. 

One  small  example  is  that  we  decid- 
ed, instead  of  establishing  a  second- 
track  system  of  providing  cash  assist- 
ance—welfare essentially— to  refugees, 
with  all  the  bureaucracy  that  that 
would  entail,  we  would  utilize  already 
existing  programs.  In  other  words,  use 
the  already  existing  welfare  sites  and 
faculties. 

The  problem  with  that  is  that  we 
bring  these  people  into  the  United 
States  and  explain  their  eligibility  for 
certain  programs.  We  have  confronted 
them  with  the  already  existing  welfare 
sjrstem  and  rights  that  we  have  cre- 
ated in  our  society  which  require  us  to 
teU  them  of  all  the  welfare  benefits 
that  are  available  to  them. 

So  what  happens?  We  have  people 
coming  from  basicaUy  an  alien  ciUture 
that  is  far,  far  removed  from  the 
modem  industrial  complex  that  they 
find  here.  They  want  very  much  to  be 
part  of  the  American  process.  They 
want  to  become  fully  acclimated  and 
attuned  with  our  society. 

What  do  we  teU  them?  We  greet 
them  on  our  shores,  take  them  to  the 
welfare  office,  and  they  are  told,  or  it 
is  implied,  that  "If  you  are  going  to 
become  a  true  American,  sign  up  for 
aU  the  welfare  programs  and  you  do 
not  have  to  worry  about  worlcing." 

Now,  we  did  not  intend  to  do  that.  In 
fact,  it  is  a  consequence  of  our  effort 
to  save  money  that  they  were  con- 
fronted with  that  situation. 

Nonetheless,  they  have  been  con- 
fronted with  it,  and  being  very  reason- 
able individuals,  being  very  conscien- 
tious and  wanting  to  be  part  of  Amer- 
ica, they  have  faUen  into  the  trap  that 
we  have  established  for  them  with  the 
result  that  70  percent  of  those  South- 
east Asians  who  are  here  as  refugees 
su-e  welfare  dependent. 

Now,  that  means  to  me  that  we  need 
to  make  some  changes  and  also  sug- 
gests very  strongly  that  we,  despite 
our  best  efforts,  have  not  done  the 
oversight  that  needs  to  be  done. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wiU  the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  will  be  happy  to 
jield  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, with  reference  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman Just  said— and  I  agree  with  it 
entirely— when  we  were  in  Southeast 
Asia  last  year,  not  only  were  these 
people  being  told  about  the  welfare 
payments  before  they  got  into  our 
country,  they  were  being  told  at  that 
time  by  pictures  that  when  they  come 
to  the  United  SUtes  that  they  first 
should  make  an  application  for  prena- 
tal training,  welfare  benefits,  unem- 
ployment benefits,  all  of  which  was  on 
a  sign  in  a  building. 

Next  to  that  sign  they  were  teaching 
them  not  only  how-  to  use  telephones, 
but  they  were  using  the  area  code 
from  my  State  of  Texas  and  for  the 
gentleman's  State  of  California,  area 
codes  213  and  214. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  We  are  going  to 
change  our  area  code. 

Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR.  WeU,  please 
do  not  change  it  to  214,  because  we 
have  all  of  them  that  we  can  "say 
grace  over"  right  now. 

Mi.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  comments. 

What  has  been  suggested  is  that  we 
did  not  intend  this  to  happen.  I  think 
if  we  would  have  had  sociologists 
polled  at  the  time  we  started  this  pro- 
gram, they  would  have  said  it  would  be 
impossible  to  take  a  group  of  people 
who,  although  not  acclimated  to  our 
society,  had  been  very  self-sufficient, 
had  put  a  premium  on  hard  work,  had 
a  very  strong  work  ethic  and  family 
consciousness,  and  in  a  3-,  4-,  or  5-year 
period  of  time,  make  them  overwhelm- 
ingly welfare-dependent. 

We  have  done  that.  We  have  done 
what  they  said  could  not  be  done. 

Now  we  have  to  change  that.  That  is 
one  of  the  reasons  I  think  we  need  a  1- 
year  rather  than  a  3-year  authoriza- 
tion. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the 
changes  that  we  have  incorporated  in 
this  legislation,  hopefully  with  the 
effect  of  getting  them  off  welft>i-e, 
hopefully  with  the  effect  of  directing 
them  more  quickly  and  more  surely 
toward  economic  independence,  are 
going  to  work.  If  they  are  not  working, 
we  ought  to  know  about  it  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  not  wait  3  years  down 
the  line. 

The  suggestion  that  we  can  have 
oversight  without  this  Is  true,  except 
we  know  how  this  animal,  the  commit- 
tee process,  works.  If  we  are  not  forced 
to  do  it,  we  may  not  do  it  because  we 
have  other  things.  Our  plate  is  full. 
We  are  dealing  with  comprehensive 
immigration  reform  for  the  first  time 
in  30  years  in  our  subcommittee.  I 
hope  we  pass  it  in  this  Congress.  I  do 
not  know,  with  the  number  of  dajrs 
that  we  have  left,  whether  we  will.  We 
are  going  to  be  busy  with  other  things. 
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We  oight  to  make  sure  that  we  are 
forced  w  review  this  program.  There  is 
nothing  wrong  with  the  administra- 
tion having  to  do  that  as  well. 
Although  I  am  from  the  State  that 
has  the  greatest  concern  and 
the  greatest  stake  in  this  whole 
matter,  jl  will  confess  my  State  did  not 
b  that  should  have  been  done 
pect  to  oversight.  The  volun- 
ncies  within  my  State  and  in 
Itates  of  the  Union  have  not 
Job  of  oversight.  The  county 
and  local  governments  have  not  done 
the  oversight.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment h|>s  not  done  the  oversight.  We 
have  not  done  the  oversight. 

If  we  had,  we  would  not  be  where  we 
are  today.  I  do  not  think  we  can  throw 
bricks  a(t  any  one  particular  individual 
or  any  dne  group. 

The  net  of  the  matter  is,  we  have 
not  been  successful.  The  American 
people  nave  a  tolerance  level— thank 
God  wa  have  not  reached  that  point 
yet— bui  they  have  a  tolerance  level 
and  af ttr  a  while  it  is  going  to  be  very 
difficult  for  us  to  explain  and  to  get 
support  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  U.S.  Senate 
for  continuation  of  the  refugee  assist- 
ance program  which  I  do  think  is  nec- 
essEiry,  if  we  do  not  make  some 
changes. 

I  cani^ot  argue  more  strongly  against 
making!  this  more  than  a  1-year  au- 
thorizavon  because  I  think  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  to  keep  the  heat  on 
us,  to  loeep  the  heat  on  the  voluntary 
organizations  and  to  keep  the  heat  on 
all  the  flayers  in  this  effort. 

'LI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
eman  yield? 

iUNQREN.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
happy  to  yield  to  the  gentle- 
Kentucky. 

OLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
yielding  to  me.  and  I  really 
congratulate  him  on  his  excel- 
to  the  House  because  it 
ly  states  the  case.  We  need  a  1- 
not  a  2-year  bill,  not  a  3-year 
bill.  Wf  need  a  1-year  bill  so  that  as 
the  gentleman  so  adequately  says,  we 
can  ferret  out  the  problems  here,  the 
difficulties,  the  oversights,  the  unwit- 
ting errors  which  have  been  commit- 
ted at  Jail  levels  of  government,  not 
just  tQe  Federal  Government,  but 
State  tki6  local  as  well  as  the  volun- 
tary agencies. 

But  uie  gentleman  has  again  very 
typicalfer.  in  his  own  way.  put  his 
finger  on  the  problem.  If  we  do  not 
have  a  1-year  bill  and  if  we  do  not 
work  together,  to  put  this  program  on 
the  proper  basis,  then  I  think  the 
country  and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  is 
going  to  give  up  on  the  refugee  pro- 
gram. We  are  going  to  say  "No"  to  ref- 
ugees tnd  we  are  going  to  close  the 
doors. 

I  thttik  that  would  be  tragic.  In 
order  th  preserve  a  refugee  program.  I 
agree  with  the  gentleman  we  should 
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have  nothing  more  than  1-year  bill 
now  and  a  thorough  examination  of 
the  probleqis  in  the  program  over  the 
next  year. 

I  want  t^  thank  the  gentleman,  a 
very  valuable  member  of  our  subcom- 
mittee, for  all  of  his  work  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

With  respect  to  the  second  amend- 
ment that  the  adminstration  urges 
upon  us,  let  me  say  the  first  time  we 
even  knew  that  they  were  concerned 
about  thes^  matters  is  when  we  made 
the  presentation— I  made  the  presen- 
tation on  I  behalf  of  our  ranking 
member  who  unfortunately  was  not 
able  to  attend— when  we  were  advised 
by  Mr.  Rhodes  from  this  side  of  the 
aisle  that  he  received  a  letter  that  day 
suggesting  that  they  wanted  three 
major  chan  its  in  the  bill. 

Now,  we  serve  on  that  subcommittee, 
and  on  my  side  of  the  aisle  we  had 
never  been  informed  of  it.  I  am  the 
only  Member  from  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia whidh  is  most  affected  by  the 
problem.  I  nad  never  been  approached 
by  the  administration.  The  letter  that 
has  been  emulated  now  and  was  sent 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  specifying  the  actual  amend- 
ments they  want,  from  Mr.  Donnelly, 
the  Assistaht  Secretary  for  Legislation 
at  HHS,  arkved  at  his  office  this  past 
Friday.  I  had  not  seen  it  until  today. 

I  would  Just  suggest  that  if  we  are 
going  to  work  this  out  together  with 
the  admii^istration.  we  need  some 
more  cooperation  than  evidenced  by 
that  late  indication  that  they  have 
some  concehi  about  the  bill. 

I  am  vAry  concerned  about  the 
second  am^idment  they  want,  because 
we  specifiCBlly  believe  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely important  that  we  have  line- 
item  authivizations  for  2  areas.  One 
that  is  extremely  important,  and  I 
think  the  most  important,  is  the  $14 
million  to  Ireimburse  State  and  local 
health  agencies  for  the  costs  of  provid- 
ing medical  screening  and  initial  treat- 
ment to  refugees.  If  we  cannot  assure 
the  local  Jhirisdictions  that  they  are 
going  to  get  people  whose  health  con- 
ditions are  under  control,  and  if  they 
have  some<  continuing  health  condi- 
tions that  the  Federal  Government  is 
not  going  to  hear  the  burden  on,  then 
we  are  going  to  have  some  problems  in 
those  local  jurisdictions. 

My  State  has  10  percent  of  the  pop- 
ulation of  the  United  States.  We  have 
over  40  peicent  of  all  the  refugees.  It 
is  not  fair  jto  ask  communities  in  my 
area  to  bear  the  burden  for  initial 
health  scn«ning  on  individuals  that 
the  Federal  Government  has  decided 
to  allow  he  -e. 

We  know  the  problem  that  exists  in 
the  refugee  camps;  the  failure  to  do 
adequate  screening  there.  This  may.  in 
a  way,  fortfe  us  to  do  a  better  Job  of 


adequately  screening  those  individuals 
in  the  camps  before  they  come  here. 

I  do  not  want  to  stop  them  from 
coming.  But  I  want  to  make  sure  that 
their  health  problems  are  cleared  up. 
To  the  extent  they  are  not.  the  Feder- 
al Government,  I  feel,  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  pay  it. 

The  other  exception  which  is  ex- 
tremely important  is  $100  million  for 
refugee-related  social  services,  includ- 
ing employment  services  and  English 
language  training.  If  we  are  not  going 
to  fund  those  programs,  then  it  is  a 
farce  for  us  to  stand  up  here  and  say 
we  are  going  to  get  these  people  off 
welfare. 

We  have  discovered  time  and  time 
again  that  if  they  do  not  have  suffi- 
ciency in  the  English  language,  surviv- 
al English— I  would  suggest  survival 
English  is  not  just  the  ability  to  read 
and  fill  out  a  welfare  application, 
which  seems  to  be  the  extent  of  the 
survival  Elnglish  that  is  taught— the 
chances  of  them  participating  in  our 
economic  system  are  drastically  re- 
duced. 

That  has  been  a  conclusion,  a  con- 
sensus that  we  have  all  come  to,  and  if 
we  do  not  provide  employment  serv- 
ices, then  we  are  saying  to  the  local  ju- 
risdictions, "You  must  bear  the 
burden." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  appropriate.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  fair. 

Lastly,  I  would  say  it  is  rather  incon- 
sistent, at  least  as  I  perceive  it,  to  have 
the  administration  say  to  us  that  we 
want  to  expedite  authorization  of 
$514,809,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  but 
then  we  want  to  say,  "Such  smns  for 
fiscal  year  1984  or  1985." 

If  you  need  the  amount  in  the  first 
year,  what  good  does  it  do  to  give  such 
sums  in  the  other  years? 

We  know  the  appropriations  process 
is  going  to  work  its  will  here,  and  that 
we  are  merely  authorizing. 

But  I  think  we  ought  to  say  that  we 
are  not,  at  the  beginning  of  the  proc- 
ess, saying  to  the  local  and  State  Juris- 
dictions, "No,  we  are  not  going  to  con- 
sider adequate  funding  for  your 
needs,"  when  we  are  the  ones  who 
have  caused  the  problem  or  the  situa- 
tion or  the  challenge,  however  you 
want  to  characterize  it,  to  exist. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  make  two  comments. 
The  gentleman's  statement  is  eloquent 
and  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  issue. 

The  two  things,  I  join  him  in  sug- 
gesting to  the  administration  and  its 
legislative  lobbying  office  that  it 
should  have  been  more  prompt  in  de- 
ciding and  communicating  its  legisla- 
tive position  on  this  matter.  I  should 
add  that,  as  chairman  of  the  subcom- 


mittee and  the  floor  manager  of  this 
bill,  I  did  not  have  any  knowledge  of 
the  existence  of  this  letter  until  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  today 
kindly  showed  it  to  me. 

I  was  home  in  Kentucky  on  Friday, 
when  that  letter  was  transmitted.  I 
should  note  also  that  the  same  gentle- 
man who  signed  that  letter  sent  to  our 
subcommittee  an  earlier  letter,  after 
the  subcommittee  had  marked  up  this 
legislation,  supporting  the  subcommit- 
tee and  eventually  the  committee's 
version  of  this  bill. 

Second,  the  gentleman  and  I  ap- 
peared before  the  Rules  Committee 
and  were  Jointly  embarrassed  by  the 
fact  that  members  of  that  committee 
had  information  that  we  ourselves  did 
not  have. 

I  think  the  gentleman  is  right: 
Promptness  is  very  much  a  virtue.  Cer- 
tainly I  might  say  what  the  genUonan 
has  said  very  clearly:  We  need  specific 
authorizations  to  protect  the  health, 
the  public  health,  of  the  United  States 
of  America,  particularly  when  large 
numbers  of  refugees  are  admitted  to 
this  country  in  poor  physical  condi- 
tion. Second,  a  specific  authorization 
of  funds  to  teach  refugees  English, 
provide  job  training,  and  get  them 
ready  to  move  out  into  the  market- 
place is  essential. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time  and  reserve 
the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BIAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
have  one  further  request  for  time.  I 
jrield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Puerto  Rico  (Mr.  Baltasab  Corhaoa). 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Bfr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HH.  5879,  the  Refugee  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1982,  which  would  re- 
authorize the  Refugee  Act  of  1980. 

The  Refugee  Act  is  the  first  compre- 
hensive Federal  statute  which  con- 
tains a  codification  of  practices  which 
the  United  States  has  developed  since 
World  War  II  for  the  admission  and 
resettlement  of  refugees  and  new 
trends  to  maximize  these  efforts.  It 
has  certainly  proven  to  be  an  effective 
vehicle  for  us  to  contribute  to  interna- 
tional resettlement  efforts  for  persons 
escaping  repression  and  persecution  in 
their  home  countries.  By  providing 
cash,  medical  assistance,  social  serv- 
ices, and  other  forms  of  assistance,  the 
act  has  become  a  cornerstone  in  the 
refugees'  strive  to  become  independent 
and  productive  members  of  our  socie- 
ty. It  has  done  away  with  a  great  deal 
of  the  stress  newcomers  encoimter 
during  the  critical  early  period  of  the 
resettlement  process  when  trying  to 
adjust  to  life  in  the  United  States  and 
also  having  to  meet  their  immediate 
needs  of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

The  Refugee  Act  has  helped  us  to 
better  coordinate  our  humanitarian 
policy  and  our  domestic  interests.  Al- 
though   the    refugees    in    the    world 


number  in  the  millions,  only  a  small 
portion  can  reasonably  be  considered 
for  admission  to  this  country.  The  act 
by  requiring  frequent  contact  of  the 
Executive  with  the  Congress  and  other 
parties  involved  in  refugee  affairs  pro- 
motes the  necessary  updating  of  our 
refugee  policies.  This  insures  that  in 
line  with  our  humanitarian  traditions, 
as  many  refugees  as  our  Nation  can 
properly  absorb  both  socially  and  eco- 
nomically are  welcomed  to  our  land. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  two 
provisions  of  H.R.  5879.  Section  4(C) 
which  requests  from  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
(ORR)  to  avoid,  to  the  extent  it  is  fea- 
sible, the  refugee  resettlement  in  eco- 
nomically distressed  areas  and  section 
7  which  requires  from  the  Director  of 
ORR  to  make  a  study  on  the  plausibil- 
ity of  establishing  a  program  to  reim- 
burse State  and  local  governments  for 
the  increased  budgetary  outlays  that 
they  are  obligated  to  make  on  govern- 
ment services  such  as  schools,  sewers, 
and  police  and  fire  protection,  due  to 
an  influx  of  refugees. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  these 
amendments  will  contribute  vigorously 
in  our  efforts  to  better  coordinate  our 
immigration  obligations  with  our  obli- 
gations to  our  own  unemployed  and  in 
easing  the  impact  of  legal  immigration 
on  this  country's  economically  dis- 
tressed areas.  I  trust  the  study  will 
pave  the  way  to  a  comprehensive  Fed- 
eral program  assuming  full  responsi- 
bility for  what  Is  a  historical  and  in- 
herent function  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, the  care  of  our  refugees. 

H.R.  5879  as  a  whole  should  be  fully 
supported  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
vote  for  its  passage. 

D  1400 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  (Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MA2:ZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  very  much  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Puerto  Rico  for  his 
help  over  these  past  2  years,  the  2 
years  which  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky has  been  chairman.  The  gentle- 
man has  appeared  before  our  commit- 
tee with  respect  to  the  Refugee  Act 
and  with  respect  to  the  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act,  which  is  now 
pending.  His  suggestion,  particularly 
in  reference  to  impact  aid  or  some 
tjrpe  of  Impact  aid  program,  weighs 
very  heavily  with  the  subcommittee  in 
its  decision  to  ask  that  a  study  be 
made  of  the  pros  and  cons  or  the  feasi- 
bility or  unfeasibility.  If  a  study  comes 
back,  as  I  suggest  it  will,  it  will  add 
very  much  to  our  knowledge  of  the 
subject.  The  gentleman  is  to  be  com- 
mended. 

Mr.  CORRADA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 
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•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  strong  support  of  H.R.  5879  and  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Mazzou),  and  his  subcom- 
mittee members  for  bringing  this  im- 
portant legislation  to  the  floor  in  such 
a  prompt  fashion. 

As  originally  introduced  the  admin- 
istration bill.  H.R.  5879.  did  little  more 
than  extend  the  reauthorization  of 
the  Refugee  Act  for  3  years.  The  as- 
sumption, I  suppose,  was  that  all  was 
well  with  our  refugee  resettlement 
program.  But  the  fact  of  the  matter, 
Mr.  Chairman,  is  that  all  is  not  well 
with  the  program. 

We  have  seen  welfare  dependency 
rates  rise  steadily  In  recent  years;  we 
have  heard  the  General  Accounting 
Office  characterize  the  overseas  medi- 
cal screening  process  as  being  cursory 
and  inadequate;  and  we  have  found 
that  refugee  placement  decisions  do 
not  take  into  account  the  ability  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  effec- 
tively absorb  those  refugees. 

When  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  was 
passed,  there  were  some  who  thought 
the  act  was  too  explicit— that  it  im- 
posed too  many  requirements  on  the 
executive  branch  in  resettling  refu- 
gees. We  have  found,  however,  that  if 
anything,  the  Refugee  Act  may  not 
have  been  explicit  enough.  Avenues 
and  options  which  Congress  left  open 
to  executive  branch  officials  have  in 
many  cases  been  either  ignored  or  pur- 
sued halfheartedly.  At  times,  decisions 
have  been  made  without  a  proper  un- 
derstanding  of  their  consequences.  At 
other  times,  when  clear  and  decisive 
leadership  was  required,  no  decisions 
have  been  forthcoming  at  all. 

ILR.  5879.  as  amended  by  the  com- 
mittee is  intended  to  correct  these 
problems.  It  mandates  the  develop- 
ment and  Implementation  of  a  refugee 
placement  policy.  It  mandates  consul- 
tations between  Federal  and  local  offi- 
cials and  voluntary  agencies.  It  man- 
dates communication  between  volun- 
tary resettlement  agencies  and  local 
welfare  offices.  And  it  mandates  that 
full-time  college  students  and  those 
who  reject  appropriate  Job  offers  be 
precluded  from  receiving  public  assist- 
ance. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I 
share  the  concern  of  many  of  my  col- 
leagues who  are  troubled  by  the  incar- 
ceration of  Haitians  in  the  United 
States  and  by  their  almost  blanket  ex- 
clusion from  refugee  or  asylum  status. 
I,  too.  believe  that  it  is  vitally  impor- 
tant that  Congress  examine  the  deci- 
sionmaking process  that  leads  to  a  de- 
termination that  a'certain  individual  is 
or  is  not  a  refugee.  At  the  same  time, 
however.  I  believe  that  this  matter  re-  - 
quires  the  development  of  a  complete 
committee  record,  since  it  involves  a 
complex  combination  of  political, 
social,  legal,  and  economic  factors.  In 
fact  it  is  precisely  because  such  impor- 
tant issues  remain  outstanding  that 


the  coihmittee  opted  for  a  reauthoriza- 
tion of  tonly  1  year,  so  that  these  issues 
will,  b]|  necessity,  be  closely  examined 
at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  clearly  rec- 
ognize^  the  continuing  Federal  respon- 
sibility to  care  for  refugees  for  3  years 
after  their  arrival  here,  as  well  as  the 
need  t^  assure  State  and  local  govein- 
ments  that  they  will  not  be  forced  to 
pick  up  resettlement  costs  during  that 
period.,  I  urge  my  colleagues'  support 
for  thl«  worthwhile  legislation.*, 
•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  too,  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  5B79.  As  a  Representative  from 
the  State  most  severely  impacted  by 
refugee  populations  this  measure  is  of 
particular  Importance  to  me. 

Therb  are  now  about  600,000  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  in  the  United  States, 
and  over  one-third  of  them  reside  in 
Califoniia.  Los  Angeles  County,  alone 
has  more  refugees  than  the  State  with 
the  second  highest  refugee  population, 
Texas.  In  addition,  seven  counties  in 
California  have  more  refugees  than  40 
States  Combined. 

To  sty  that  this  influx,  with  its  at- 
tendant high  dependency  rates,  has 
placed  jstrains  upon  the  public  health, 
education,  and  welfare  systems  of  Cali- 
fornia would  be  an  understatement. 
Becaus  we  have  been  pushed  to  the 
limits  pf  our  capabilities,  we  need  a 
policy  that  takes  into  consideration 
more  (iarefuUythe  domestic  impacts 
of  Federal  decisions  to  admit  refugees. 
I  believe  that  H.R.  5879  is  a  construc- 
tive step  in  establishing  such  a  policy. 

The  bill  requires  periodic  consulta- 
tions between  voluntary  agencies  and 
State  and  local  governments  prior  to 
the  arrival  of  refugees.  It  directs  the 
Office  bf  Refugee  Resettlement  to  de- 
velop placement  strategies  that  avoid 
new  reeettlements  in  already  impacted 
areas.  And  it  requires  an  extensive 
study  on  the  advisability  and  feasibili- 
ty of  establishing  an  impact  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Duri|tg  full  committee  markup  I  of- 
fered $a  amendment  to  abolish  the 
discretionary  authority  of  the  Federal 
tent  to  provide  for  anything 
full  Federal  reimbursement 
Itates  for  their  costs  in  provid- 
and  medical  assistance  to  ref- 
'ho  have  been  here  3  years  or 

the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment, the  committee  evidenced  its  con- 
viction that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  fully  responsible  for  refu- 
gee-related expenditures  during  the 
first  3  years.  The  committee  thus  has 
led  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
of  legislation  to  which  I  can 
wholehearted  support, 
lures  that  the  Federal  commit- 
our  refugee  program  does  not 
ite  with  the  refugee's  arrival 
States  and  localities  urgently 
need  Inderal  financial  help  if  they  are 
to  Joir^  effectively  in  the  effort  to  re- 
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settle  then  \  and  to  place  them  quickly 
on  the  roai  I  to  self-sufficiency. 

I  urge  m^  colleagues  support  of  this 
meritoriou  i  legislation.* 
•  Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  this  bill  as  reported 
by  the  fuU  committee.  This  1-year  re- 
authorlzat  on  makes  substantial  im- 
provements in  the  intent  and  respec- 
tive responsibilities  of  the  Federal 
Govemmefit  and  private  agencies  in- 
volved in  the  refugee  program. 

This  bill!  addresses  the  critical  issue 
of  resettlement  in  areas  already  heavi- 
ly impacted  by  refugees.  One  only  has 
to  look  at  Dade  County.  Fla.,  or 
Orange  County,  Calif.,  to  realize  that 
the  refugee  program  does  not  have  a 
responsive  placement  program.  Due  to 
the  lack  of  some  kind  of  directed  reset- 
tlement policy,  placements  have  con- 
tinued in  iketis  which  are  already  satu- 
rated. These  resettlements  do  have 
direct  impicts  on  all  services  in  a  given 
area— whiqh  are  accompanied  by  a 
price  tag. 

The  committee  bill  requires  the 
Office  of  ftefugee  Resettlement  to  de- 
velop and  implement  a  refugee  place- 
ment policy  in  consultation  with  the 
State  and  local  governments  and  with 
the  voluntary  agencies.  The  commit- 
tee further  directs  ORR  to  include  in 
the  policy  J  to  the  extent  possible,  that 
resettlements  of  refugees  shall  not  be 
made  in  an  area  highly  impacted  by 
the  presence  of  refugees  or  compara- 
ble populations  which  specifically  in- 
cludes the  group  known  as  Cuban/ 
Haitian  entrants.  Regulation  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  of  ORR  will 
determine  I  a  highly  impacted  area  for 
this  purpose.  The  exception  recog- 
nized by  this  provision  is  the  case  of 
immediate  family  reimification,  but  it 
will  redirei:t  other  refugees  to  new  lo- 
cations. 

The  refiigee  program  must  be  evalu- 
ated in  terms  of  the  responsibilities  at- 
tached to  'refugee  resettlements— spe- 
cifically the  cost  incurred.  The  State 
of  Florida!  ^(^  expended  millions  of 
dollars  in  social  services,  criminal  Jus- 
tice and  educational  costs.  The  State 
has  had  to  absorb  these  unreimburs- 
able  costs  because  of  a  Federal  policy 
decision.  Tthe  bottom  line  is  that  there 
is  and  wiljl  continue  to  be  a  net  in- 
crease in  (he  demands  for  these  serv- 
ices with  large  resettlements.  The 
committee  has  recognized  this  and 
agrees  that  the  impact  of  Federal  ref- 
ugee policy  decisions  on  local  commu- 
nities should  be  studied  to  determine 
the  best  method  for  measuring  this 
net  increase  in  local  and  State  deliv- 
ered servioes.  The  study  is  intended  to 
provide  Congress  with  a  standard  to 
guide  future  refugee  impact  legisla- 
tion. 

Requiring  that  this  policy  be  devel- 
oped is  fundamental  to  a  workable 
program  of  resettlement  and  assimila- 
tion. A  mo  re  reasoned  and  planned  ap- 
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proach  will  alleviate  excessive  fiscal 
impacts  on  the  local  area  and  allow  ad- 
vance notice  for  services  delivery,  such 
as  schools,  training  programs,  and 
housing.  The  south  Florida  school  dis- 
tricts alone  are  anticipating  18.000  ref- 
ugee students  this  fall.  Many  of  these 
students  have  special  educational 
needs  for  which  the  schools  must 
adjust.  Overburdening  any  service 
system,  such  as  has  occurred  in  south 
Florida,  can  have  a  negative  effect  on 
the  goal  of  self-sufficiency  for  the  ref- 
ugees. 

This  is  a  carefully  developed  amend- 
ment to  the  Refugee  Act  and  I  strong- 
ly urge  that  all  Members  support  the 
passase  of  H.R.  S879.« 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
have  no  further  request  for  time,  and  I 
yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the  Clerk  will  now  read  the  sub- 
stitute committee  amendment  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary now  printed  in  the  reported 
bill  as  an  original  bill  foir  the  purpose 
of  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

H.R.  5879 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemtUed, 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Refugee  Assistance  AmendmenU  of  1982". 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall,  Jr.),  having  assumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Brinkley,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration the  bill  (H.R.  5879)  to  amend 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act 
to  extend  for  3  years  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  for  refugee  assist- 
ance, to  make  certain  improvements  in 
the  operation  of  the  program,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolu- 
tion thereon. 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  within 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  ma- 
terial, on  the  bill  before  the  House. 
H.R.  5879. 

Mr.  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
M'^NUTE  RULE  ON  TOMORROW. 
TUESDAY.  JUNE  22.  1982.  AND 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
WEEK 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  full  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce  be  al- 
lowed to  si  during  the  5-minute  rule 
on  tomorrow  and  the  remainder  of  the 
week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  infor- 
mation that  this  has  not  been  cleared 
with  this  side  of  the  aisle  to  this  point, 
and  I  would  yield  under  my  reserva- 
tion to  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
to  instruct  me  if  that  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  WIRTH,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding.  It  has 
been  cleared  with  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Broyhill). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  reserve 
the  right  to  object.  I  have  not  received 
that  information.  If  the  gentleman 
could  ask  for  this  in  another  minute 
after  we  have  had  a  chance  to  call  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill),  I  would  not  object.  But. 
my  information  is  that  it  has  not  been 
cleared  yet. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Will 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
WiRTH)  withhold  his  request. 

Mr.  WIRTH.  I  wlU  withhold  my  re- 
quest. Mr.  Speaker. 


CHARLEY  AFPIF:  "IT  IS  BETTER 
TO  BUILD  BOYS  THAN  TO 
MEND  MEN" 

(Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  WILLLAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  Sunday,  one  of  Pitts- 
burgh's outstanding  citizens  will  be 
honored.  He  is  Charley  (Zlvlc)  Affif.  a 
man  known  in  the  boxing  world  as  a 
very  aggressive  prize  fighter. 

He  compiled  a  record  diuring  his 
career  in  the  ring  spaning  from  the 
midforties  through  the  fifties  of  58 
fights  with  43  wins,  2  losses,  and  3 
draws.  An  impressive  record  for  an  era 
when  prize  fighters  all  had  a  competi- 
tive desire  to  win,  brought  about  by 
hunger,  at  that  time,  calling  many 
young  men  into  the  ring  as  an  only 
means  of  livelihood. 

There  are  some  who  recall  only  spe- 
cific fights:  the  two  fights  with 
Sammy  Adragna.  the  Gene  Bolen 
fight  which  touted  Gene  Bolen  from 
New  York,  boasting  an  undefeated 
record  of  32  wins,  as  a  favorite,  only  to 
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suffer  his  first  defeat  by  a  knockout 
from  Charley  Affif. 

Other  recall  the  Laurent  Douthile 
fight,  where  Charley  Affif  was  only 
three  minutes  away  from  being  a  part 
of  the  movie.  "The  Raging  Bull. 
"Ahead  on  all  the  Judges  score  cards, 
winning  7  out  of  9  rounds,  Affif  was 
knocked  out  in  the  10th  round.  Laur- 
ent DouthUe  was  ttien  matched  with 
the  champion,  Jake  LaMotta. 

The  friends  of  Charley  Affif  will  be 
honoring  him  by  the  repasrment  of  a 
longstanding  debt,  a  debt  of  gratitude 
for  the  very  important  part  he  played 
in  their  lives  as  they  were  growing  up. 

Charley  Affif.  raised  in  the  HiU  Dis- 
trict of  Pittsburgh,  was  one  of  seven 
children  bom  of  Lebanese  parents. 

Charley  attended  Ephlphany  Grade 
School  and  Fifth  Avenue  High  School. 
At  Fifth  Avenue  High  School.  Charley 
played  on  the  varsity  football  team  as 
quarterback,  and  also  on  the  city 
championship  basketball  team. 

Dr.  Cyril  Wecht.  who  Charley  de- 
scribes as  a  beautiful  guy.  also  attend- 
ed Fifth  Avenue  High  School  at  the 
same  time.  Charley  says  that  Dr. 
Wecht  was  an  "Einstein"  type  of  kid 
as  a  student  at  Fifth  Avenue  High. 

Charley  Affif  gained  attention  as  a 
recreation  director  at  Washington 
Park,  in  1942.  1943.  and  1944.  the  hub 
of  athletics  in  the  HUl  District. 

In  those  days.  Charley  demanded 
strict  practice  sessions  when  he 
coached  the  Washington  Park  football 
team.  If  you  missed  a  week-day  prac- 
tice, you  were  not  permitted  to  suit  up 
for  a  Sunday  game.  Consequently,  kids 
thought  twice  about  cruising  the 
neighborhood  to  boost  candy  bars 
from  local  stores  or  about  rolling 
drunks  at  night. 

When  his  friends  served  as  altar 
boys,  they  saw  Charley  Affif  each 
morning  at  the  6:30  mass.  He  proved 
to  them  that  having  religion  did  not 
classify  you  as  a  sissy. 

Charley  preached  that  kids  should 
stay  straight,  and  that  they  should 
have  clean  minds  and  bodies.  His  en- 
couragement kept  many  names  off  Ju- 
venile court  records. 

A  football  injury  prevented  Charley 
Affif  from  being  drafted  into  the 
armed  forces  during  World  War  II.  but 
he  always  accompanied  each  group  of 
draftees  from  the  Hill  District  to  the 
Pennsylvania  or  the  P.L.  Sc  E.  railroad 
stations.  For  those  who  returned  on 
furlough,  and  again  after  the  war. 
Charley  was  there  to  greet  them  and 
have  a  party. 

Charley  never  forgot  the  Washing- 
ton Park  Recreation  Center.  In  be- 
tween fights,  even  when  Charley 
became  a  main  bouter,  he  would 
always  visit  the  center. 

In  his  own  way,  he  proved  that  you 
could  wear  silk  "threads"  and  drive  a 
Cadillac  by  being  straight. 
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Charley  Affif  was  a  fine  role  model 
for  children.  A  few  of  "Charley's 
Boys"  included:  Walter  Alberts,  now 
assistant  superintendent  of  Allegheny 
County  Police:  Tony  Bartirome,  now  a 
major  league  ball  player  and  Pitts- 
burgh Pirate  trainer;  Ray  Budway,  en- 
gineer. Bobby  Del  Grecco,  major 
league  ball  player;  Dr.  John  George, 
head  of  anesthesiology.  Southside 
Hospital:  and  Alex  Joseph,  high  school 
teacher. 

For  many  who  did  not  achieve  a  pro- 
fessional status,  there  were  other  ben- 
efits accrued  through  their  association 
with  Charley  Affif.  They  became 
better  citizens,  husbands,  and  fathers, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  Charley  Affif 
will  be  honored  this  Simday.  He  lived 
his  life  as  an  advocate  of  the  age-old 
adage:  "It  is  better  to  build  boys  than 
to  mend  men." 

The  people  of  Pittsburgh  salute 
Charley  Affif.  patriot  and  American. 


ANNOUNCEBCENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  wiU  entertain  special  orders,  but 
reserves  the  right  to  go  back  to  the 
unanimous-consent  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Colorado  (Mr.  Wirth). 


1982  HOnSINO  LEGISLATION 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  a  month  now  since  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  reported  out  of  the 
committee.  H.R.  6296.  the  Housing 
and  Urban-Rural  Recovery  Act  of 
1982.  by  a  vote  of  24  to  18.  a  party  line 
vote.  In  voting  to  report  this  bill  out  of 
the  committee.  I  and  the  other  Demo- 
cratic Members  felt  that  this  bill  rep- 
resented a  minimal  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Congress  to  maintain  a  40-year 
Federal  policy  of  assisting  the  Ameri- 
can public  in  providing  decent,  safe, 
and  sanitary  housing  conditions. 

While  there  are  numerous  provisions 
of  the  bill  in  which  individual  Mem- 
bers can  take  issue  with,  the  basic 
thrust  of  HJR.  6296  is  whether  or  not 
we  are  to  continue  this  housing  com- 
mitment for  the  American  public. 
Members  of  this  House  are  being 
asked  in  this  bill  either  to  vote  in 
favor  of  continuing  our  historic  com- 
mitment or  in  voting  no  to  end  once 
and  for  all  our  Federal  efforts  in 
behalf  of  housing.  The  issues  in  this 
bill  are  not  Just  ones  of  whether  we 
are  to  continue  public  housing  or  sec- 
tion 8.  but,  also,  such  programs,  as 
FHA  mortgage  insurance,  and  the  con- 
tinued assistance  to  provide  better 
housing  in  rural  America.  The  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  must  make  the 
choice  of  whether  or  not  to  continue 


or  break  our  housing  efforts,  and  that 
choice  will  be  afforded  this  House 
when  HjR.  6296  is  called  up  for  consid- 
eration bf  the  full  House  of  Represent- 
atives. I 

It  is  n|y  strong  belief  that  we  cannot, 
in  the  $ame  of  an  economic  ideology 
abandoil  our  housing  efforts,  especial- 
ly wheh  the  maximum  average  of 
home  miortgage  interest  rates  are  17.41 
percent;  when  housing  starts,  sales, 
and  completion  rates  are  50  percent 
below  1979  levels;  when  our  thrift  in- 
stitutio0s,  the  major  source  of  financ- 
ing housing,  are  being  severely  crip- 
pled by  j  the  administration's  economic 
policies;;  and  when  secondary  mortgage 
agencies,  such  as  the  Federal  National 
Mortgage  Association,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Mortgage  Corporation, 
and  th^  Government  National  Mort- 
gage Aisociation.  are  being  willfully 
weakeni  d  by  the  administration. 

The  only  way  the  Members  of  this 
House  \j131  have  to  positively  address 
these  di  sastrous  indices  of  the  housing 
industry  will  be  a  favorable  vote  on 
H.R.  62|6. 

Because  of  the  turmoil  resulting 
from  the  never-ending  struggles  to 
complete  action  on  a  budget  resolu- 
tion, wt  on  the  Banking  Committee 
have  been  unable  to  bring  this  biU  to 
the  floor  for  House  consideration.  The 
uncertamties  of  what  the  adoption  of 
a  budget  resolution  will  mean  in  the 
terms  at  the  provisions  contained  in 
H.R.  62^  have  caused  us  to  hold  off 
the  prompt  consideration  that  we  had 
expectefl  to  have  last  month.  The 
House-sdopted  Latta  substitute  would 
devastate  40  years  of  bipartisan  con- 
gressionjal  effort  and  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations'  efforts. 

In  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor, 
Membeis  of  the  House  will  be  asked  to 
vote  on  substance  and  not  macro-eco- 
nomic ideology.  In  short,  Mr.  SpMiker. 
will  thel  Members  of  this  House  have 
the  couiage  to  sustain  our  efforts  or  to 
gut  or  tk>  defeat  this  housing  bill  and 
return  to  their  districts  during  an  elec- 
tion caiipaign  and  Justify  an  assault 
on  oxu-  efforts  to  provide  homeowner- 
ship  and  decent  housing  accommoda- 
tions for  all  of  our  citizens.* 
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pro  tempore.  Under 
order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
California  (Mr.  DAififE- 
recognized  f or  30  minutes. 
>ANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
low.  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence cotaunlttee  is  presently  meeting 
to  ironi  out  the  differences  between 
the  tw<|  versions  of  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  adopted 
by  the]  respective  bodies.  Central  to 
these  discussions  Is  the  appropriate 
level  for  the  Federal  deficit  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  The  House-passed  resolu- 


tion contains  a  deficit  of  $99.3  billion, 
although  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office  claiiAs  that  the  figures  in  the 
resolution  uould  produce  a  $110  bil- 
lion deficit.  The  deficit  in  the  Senate 
version  is  slightly  less  than  $116  bil- 
lion, although  using  the  assumptions 
of  the  Houte  resolution  would  report- 
edly reduce!  the  Senate  deficit  to  $106 
bilUon. 

Conferees  have  reportedly  agreed 
upon  a  deficit  compromise  which  sets 
a  target  of  $103.9  billion.  It  is  clear 
that  the  actual  deficit  during  the  year, 
as  opposed  to  current  projections,  is 
dependent  tipon  economic  conditions 
as  yet  unknown,  and  on  the  passage  of 
specific  legBlation  to  give  life  to  the 
program  aasmnptions  of  the  budget 
resolution.  Ilf  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Comimlttee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Comitiittee  fall  to  come  up  with 
revenue  increases  of  $20  billion  for 
next  year,  tpe  deficit  will  grow. 

What  is  niost  distressing  to  this  gen- 
tleman frooi  California  is  that  the  cur- 
rent focus  on  the  difference  between 
the  deficits!  in  the  House  and  Senate 
resolutions  lis  way  off  of  the  mark  in 
terms  of  what  is  really  needed.  'Eco- 
nomic  reco\^ry,  now  and  In  the  future, 
rests  upon  la  balanced  budget  and  a 
limit  on  Federal  taxes.  The  unfinished 
business  of  <  the  97th  Congress  is  the 
passage  of  la  resolution  proposing  a 
constitutional  amendment  to  mandate 
a  balanced  iudget. 

The  cumulative  experience  of  this 
institution  stands  as  proof  that  noth- 
ing short  df  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment will  do  the  job.  We  certainly  did 
not  voluntarily  match  income  with 
outgo  in  the  years  immediately  prior 
to  the  passage  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and!  Impoundment  Control  Act 
of  1974  whi^h  created  the  present  con- 
gressional I^udget  process.  From  1960 
through  19^4  there  were  only  two  bal- 
anced budgfets.  The  1960  budget  ran  a 
surplus  of  $269  million  and  the  1969 
budget  turn  ed  out  to  have  a  surplus  of 
$3.2  billion.  All  of  the  rest  were  in  red 
ink. 

The  new  budget  process,  while  silent 
in  and  of  it^lf  on  the  balanced  budget 
question,  was  heralded  nonetheless  as 
a  means  of 'controlling  the  increase  in 
Federal  spending  and  thus  achieving 
the  balanced  budget  objective.  Yet, 
under  the  new  congressioiud  budget 
process  the  pattern  of  deficit  spending 
has  continued.  The  deficit  total  from 
1975  through  1981  was  approximately 
$450  bilUonT 

Not  only  did  self -enforcement  fail, 
not  only  did  the  new  process  not 
produce  tht  desired  result,  but  statu- 
tory language  proved  ineffectual.  In 
1978,  Coneress  added  a  provision  to 
the  Intemsjtional  Monetary  Fund  Act, 
Public  Law  95-435,  committing  Con- 
gress to  a  balanced  budget  by  fiscal 
year  1981.  f  he  actual  1981  deficit  was 
$58  billion. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  my  purpose  in  rising 
today  Is  to  reemphasize  that  the 
American  public,  and  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives at  the  State  level,  are  far 
ahead  of  Congress  in  addressing  this 
issue.  Fully  31  of  the  required  34 
States  have  called  for  a  Constitutional 
Convention  for  the  purposes  of 
amending  the  Republic's  organic  docu- 
ment in  order  to  mandate  a  balanced 
budget  and  limit  taxes. 

The  latest  test  of  the  sentiment  of 
the  public  came  with  the  release  of  a 
national  poll  conducted  by  the  respect- 
ed polling  firm  of  Market  Opinion  Re- 
search, based  in  Detroit.  The  survey 
was  conducted  for  the  National  Tax 
Limitation  Committee. 

The  results  should  be  must  reading 
for  all  of  us.  By  a  margin  of  79  percent 
to  15  percent,  respondents  affirmative- 
ly answered  the  following  question: 
"Do  you  generally  favor  or  oppose  an 
amendment  that  would  require  Con- 
gress to  plan  a  balanced  budget  each 
year?  On  the  related  question,  "Do 
you  generally  favor  or  oppose  an 
amendment  that  would  limit  the 
amount  of  money  that  Congress  could 
spend  each  year?"  The  answers  were 
73  percent  in  the  affirmative  and  only 
20  percent  in  the  negative. 

Public  opinion  analysts  look  not 
only  at  aggregate  figures,  as  impres- 
sive as  the  margins  may  be  in  this  in- 
stance, but  also  look  at  the  saliency  of 
the  issue  to  the  respondent  and  the  in- 
tensity of  belief  on  the  matter. 

The  results  of  the  Market  Opinion 
survey  show  that  the  public's  support 
for  a  balanced  budget  and  a  limitation 
on  spending  is  not  only  broad,  it  is 
deep  and  intense.  On  the  question  re- 
lating to  a  balanced  budget,  fully  59 
percent  stated  that  they  strongly 
favor  such  an  amendment,  while  only 
8  percent  were  strongly  opposed.  On 
the  spending  limitation  question,  54 
percent  supported  such  a  provision 
very  strongly  while  only  10  percent 
were  very  strongly  opposed. 

The  third  question  in  the  set  meas- 
ured the  saliency  of  the  issue.  In 
answer  to  the  following,  "Would  you 
be  more  or  less  likely  to  vote  for  a  can- 
didate for  Congress  if  you  learned  that 
he  or  she  supported  a  Constitutional 
amendment  requiring  Congress  to 
plan  a  balanced  budget  each  year?",  73 
percent  said  "yes."  Among  the  73  per- 
cent are  45  percent  who  would  be 
much  more  likely  to  vote  for  the  pro- 
amendment  candidate.  Only  6  percent 
of  those  polled  would  be  much  less 
likely  to  support  a  proamendment  can- 
didate for  public  office. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
ported out  a  balanced  budget  and  tax 
limitation  amendment  as  early  as  July 
10.  1981,  in  the  form  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58.  It  is  expected  that  the 
measure  will  be  taken  up  in  the  other 
body  in  the  very  near  future.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58 
enjoys  the  cosponsorship  of  60  Mem- 


l>ers  of  the  other  body,  only  7  short  of 
the  67  needed  to  adopt  the  resolution. 

Here  in  the  House,  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CoNABLK)  and  our  other  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Jeh- 
Kiirs)  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  350.  As  of  today,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  the  resolution  has 
212  co-sponsors.  I  note  with  interest 
that  the  212  cosponsors  breakdown 
along  party  lines  as  follows:  157  Re- 
publicans find  55  Democrats.  Fully  82 
percent  of  the  minority  members  of 
the  body  have  cosponsored  the  resolu- 
tion while  only  23  percent  of  the  ma- 
jority members  have  placed  their 
names  on  the  resolution.  In  light  of 
the  near-unanimous  and  bipartisan 
rhetoric  in  favor  of  a  balanced  budget, 
at  least  in  principle,  during  the  debate 
on  the  budget  resolution,  I  would  en- 
courage my  colleagues  who  have  not 
done  so  to  cosponsor.  I  particularly 
invite  my  friends  on  the  other  side  of 
the  aisle  to  Join  me  in  this,  endeavor. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
again  point  out  that  the  luifinished 
business  of  the  97th  Congress  is  the 
adoption  of  a  balanced  budget/tax 
limitation  constitutional  amendment. 
We  need  such  a  structural  change  to 
offset  the  bias  of  this  institution,  due 
to  its  decentralized  character  and  sen- 
sitivity to  special  interests,  in  favor  of 
more  and  more  spending  and  the  defi- 
cits that  result.  The  change  is  support- 
ed by  the  public  and  merits  our  imme- 
diate consideration.* 


THE  TROJAN  HORSE  IS  PEELING 
ITS  OATS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Rsuss)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Reagan- 
omics  was  proclaimed  as  the  way  to 
get  productivity-enhancing  investment 
in  plant  and  equipment  moving.  Basi- 
cally, it  involved  doing  favors  for  the 
rich— outsized  tax  cuts  at  the  top  of 
the  income  scale,  restraint  in  budget 
cutting  for  items  like  yachting  and  pri- 
vate jets,  superhigh  interest  rates  that 
fatten  the  wallets  of  those  with  money 
to  lend. 

To  make  Reaganomics  politically 
palatable,  it  was  packaged  as  a  pro- 
gram for  the  average  American,  with 
even  the  poor  protected  by  a  safety 
net.  This  was  the  Trojan  Horse  that 
Budget  Director  David  Stockman  de- 
scribed in  his  Atlantic  Monthly  article 
as  what  was  needed  to  get  the  pro- 
gram through  Congress. 

Now.  a  year  later,  we  are  deep  in  a 
recession  that  shows  few  signs  of  abat- 
ing. Investment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment,  far  from  expanding,  is  di- 
minished to  2.3  percent  less  than  last 
year,  according  to  the  Department  of 
Commerce.  The  recession,  high  inter- 


est rates,  and  corporate  illiquidity  are 
the  reasons  for  the  shortfall. 

If  the  rich  are  not  investing,  what 
are  they  doing  with  the  money  that 
Reagonomics  has  channeled  their  way 
by  its  Trojan  Horse  policy?  Recent  ar- 
ticles in  our  leading  newspapers  and 
magazines  suggest  that  what  the 
wealthy  are  doing  is  going  on  a  con- 
sumer buying  spree  unparalled  in  our 
history: 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reports  on 
the  America  of  the  affluent: 

In  Bronxville.  a  wealthy  suburb  of 
New  York,  "along  Pondfield  Road,  the 
psuedo  Tudor-style  Main  Street,  Mer- 
cedes-Benzes jostle  with  other  sporty 
cars  for  pco-king  spaces  in  front  of 
quaint  little  shops  that  sell  $5,000  dia- 
monds, gourmet  cheese,  and  lilies  at 
$27.50  a  plant."  Economic  insecurity, 
in  the  words  of  one  Bronxville  house- 
wife, means.  "We  ski  locally  now.  in- 
stead of  far  away." 

In  Key  Largo.  Fla..  at  the  Ocean 
Reef  Cnub:  "I  don't  know  of  anyone 
who's  been  laid  off.  or  anyone  who  is 
hungry."  said  one  club  member.  "That 
isn't  peirt  of  our  world."  Their  world, 
according  to  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
is  yachts,  golf,  tennis,  and  feasts  of 
poached  trout,  suckling  pig,  and  lob- 
ster. 

In  Dubuque,  Iowa,  though  local  un- 
employment hit  23  percent  early  this 
year,  the  misery  has  not  reached  the 
Dubuque  (3olf  and  Country  CHub.  The 
manager,  surveying  the  elegant  table 
settings,  told  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
"You'd  have  to  be  blind  to  say  we've 
been  hit  •  •  •  men  with  money  will 
always  have  money." 

"Houston  and  other  money  havens 
seem  overflowing  with  consumers  •  •  • 
who  are  laughing  in  the  recession's 
face  and  spending  as  if  it  were  the  best 
of  times."  Sales  of  home  computers, 
designer  clothing,  and  Mercedes  are 
booming. 

Newsweek  reports  a  nationwide 
thirst  for  cognac,  champagne,  and  fine 
French  wines.  Sotheby  Parke  Bemet 
real  estate  division  is  doing  a  record 
business.  Its  typical  client  has  a  net 
worth  of  $10  to  $30  million,  and  buys 
property  worth  $1.3  million.  In  Dallas, 
a  real  estate  firm  reports  that  a  500- 
acre  ranch  asking  $2.9  million  will  sell 
in  less  than  a  month. 

The  New  York  Times  reports  that 
"caviar,  boutique  cheese,  extra  virgin 
olive  oil,  fois  gras.  and  truffles"  are 
moving  fast. 

U.S.  News  &  World  Report  gives 
high  marks  to  Le  Francais  restaurant 
in  the  Chicago  suburb  of  Wheeling,  re- 
porting that  many  of  its  customers  fly 
up  just  for  a  meal,  and  that  a  full 
course  diimer  with  caviar,  squab,  roast 
pheasant,  desert,  wines,  and  espressos, 
"could  come  to  $1,000"  but  "business 
is  brisk,"  and  reservations  are  hard  to 
get. 
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Town  and  Country  according  to  its 
publisher,  "repositioned"  itself  during 
the  1970's  to  appeal  to  a  broad  seg- 
ment of  the  affluent  society.  Circula- 
tion is  now  310,000.  up  from  150,000  in 
1977;  advertising  revenues  are  up  41 
percent  in  the  last  6  months. 

Vogue,  whose  average  subscriber  has 
an  income  over  $100,000,  is  also  in 
great  shape.  Says  its  publisher  "Man- 
ufacturers and  distributors  have  come 
to  realize  that  the  people  they  have  to 
talk  to  are  people  with  money." 

Business  Week  reports  the  top  ex- 
ecutives made  very  good  livings  last 
year.  Total  compensation,  including 
salary,  bonuses,  perks,  and  incentives, 
rose  by  an  average  of  15.9  percent, 
weU  above  the  8.9-percent  increase  in 
the  Inflation  rate.  The  25  highest  paid 
executives  each  received  well  over  $1 
million  in  income.  Even  where  hard 
times  have  hit,  as  at  Eastern  and  Con- 
tinental Airlines,  the  chief  executive 
officers  drew  salaries  of  around 
$350,000. 

So  far,  Reaganomics  simply  results 
in  wealthy  people  spending  their  wind- 
fall on  increased  consimiption,  not  on 
productive  investment.  I  have  nothing 
against  truffles,  but  they  do  not  help 
productivity  as  much  as  machine 
tools.* 


settling  the  conflict.  I  call  upon  my 
own  Oovemment  to  do  everything  it 
can  to  be  instrumental  in  achieving  a 

solution. 

Finatty,  we  face  the  question  of  the 
future  [of  the  inter- American  system 
and  of  [our  relations  with  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  aftermath  of  this  conflict. 
History  may  look  back  on  this  event  as 
a  cruqal  turning  point  in  our  hemi- 
sphere; We  must  give  serious  thought 
to  whaft  our  policies  should  be.  There- 
fore, Ii  am  annoimcing  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
will  ctxnmence  hearings  immediately 
after  uie  Independence  Day  recess  on 
the  subject  of  Latin  America  and  the 
United!  States  after  the  Falklands 
crisls.i| 
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LATIN  AMERICA  AND  THE 
UNITED  STATES  AFTER  THE 
FALKLANDS  CRISIS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  all 
rejoice  at  the  apparent  end  of  the 
bloodshed  on  the  Falkland  Islands. 
This  was  a  tragically  unnecessary  war, 
made  inevitable  by  Argentina's  refusal 
to  withdraw  its  troops  and  agree  to  ne- 
gotiate a  settlement. 

I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  commending 
the  Reagan  administration,  but  in  this 
case  I  must  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due.  I  believe  the  administration 
played  this  one  Just  about  right.  Secre- 
tary Halg  engaged  in  a  genuine  media- 
tion effort,  which  could  have  ended 
the  conflict  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  everyone's  interests.  When  that 
effort  failed,  we  reluctantly  did  what 
we  had  to  do,  anu  sided  with  our  long- 
time friend  and  ally  who.  we  felt,  was 
in  the  right. 

Now  that  the  fighting  is  over,  I  am 
sure  all  my  colleagues  would  Join  me 
in  calling  on  all  parties  to  make  a  gen- 
uine effort  to  heal  the  wounds  of  this 
war.  As  did  our  Secretary  of  State,  I 
call  upon  Great  Britain,  having  fought 
vigorously  in  war,  to  be  magnanimous 
in  victory.  I  call  upon  Argentina  to  go 
back  to  seeking  a  peaceful  settlement 
of  the  issue.  Let  the  parties  stop  all 
this  talk  about  eternal  sovereignty  on 
the  one  side,  and  eternal  war  on  the 
other,  and  get  down  to  the  business  of 


WTTHBOLDING  OP  REQUEST 
PORj  PERMISSION  FOR  COM- 
MIT ['EE  ON  ENERGY  AND  COM- 
MEFCE  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MIN  JTE  RULE  ON  TOMORROW, 
TUE  SPAY,  JUNE  22.  1982,  AND 
THE  REMAINDER  OF  THE 
WEBK 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado  seek  to 
renew  his  request,  or  does  he  intend  to 
bring  ^^tprwtxA  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
procedures  of  the  House  in  asking 
unaniqious  consent,  there  have  to  be 
10  Metabers  to  object,  but  we  are  not 
meeting  with  a  quonmi,  so  I  do  not 
think  it  is  fair  to  the  minority  at  this 
time  to  raise  the  unanimous  consent 
reque4  at  a  time  when  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Luhgrkh)  cannot 
legitimately  collect  10  Members. 

Consequently,  in  fairness  to  the  mi- 
nority, I  withdraw  my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  can  recognize  the  gentleman  to 
make  ihat  request  tomorrow. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  has  presented  it  correctly, 
and  IJiust  want  to  say  for  the  record 
that  if  thank  the  gentleman  for  not 
putting  me  at  such  a  disadvantage 
that,  If  I  make  the  objection,  I  could 
not  scout  around  for  nine  Members  to 
object  in  addition  to  mjrself . 


SF  SCLAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uianimous  consent,  permission 
to  adi  Iress  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orden  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(Thf  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuHOREN)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.JDANNxmYXR,  for  30  minutes,  on 
June  \\. 

(Th^  foUoTrlng  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest |  of  Mr.  Mazzoli)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  iAnnunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


Mr.  Con  lo,  for  S  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Revs^,  for  15  minutes,  today. 
Mr.  Bari^s,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


rSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  tod 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  LuNGREN)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Carman. 

Mr.  Yoin  to  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  Bro^  nx  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  EvAK  s  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  JOHI  STON. 

Mr.  Fish 

Mr.  BR0<  iMFIELD. 

Mr.  Ber]  dter. 

(The  fol  owing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  &  [r.  Mazzoli)  and  to  include 
extraneoui  matter.) 

Mr.  Brik  klet  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gat  >os. 

Mr.  LAN]  OS  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Lehi  [AN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Ham  [lton. 

Mr.  AND]  RSON  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  GoN  IMSZ  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Bro|wn  of  California  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  ANNimzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  Joivs  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Boi^  of  Tennessee  in  five  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  WAiiiREN. 

Mr.  Bou  NO  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  HoM  ARO. 

Mr.  On;  nger. 

Mr.  Wei  (s. 

Mr.  Fori  >  of  Michigan. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MA  ZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  £  ouse  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  2  o'clock  and  10  minutes 
p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  imtil  to- 
morrow, Itiesday,  June  22.  1982,  at  12 
o'clock  no  >n. 


EXECUTfrVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  c  ause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive conuQunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows:        I 

4189.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the'  United  States,  transmitting  pro- 
posed supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  and  an  amendment  to  the 
request  for  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury (H.  Dot.  No.  97-201);  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed. 

4190.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Sicurity  Assistance  Agency  trans- 
mitting a  n  !port  on  the  impact  on  U.S.  read- 
iness of  th^  Navy's  proposed  sale  of  certain 
defense  eqbipment  to  the  United  Kingdom 
(Transmittil  No.  82-69),  pursuant  to  section 
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813  of  Public  Law  94-106;  to  the  C(Hnmittee 
on  Armed  Services. 

4191.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  (Logistics),  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  to 
contractor  performance  of  the  transient  air- 
craft maintenance  function  at  K.  I.  Sawyer 
Air  F<orce  Base,  Mich.,  pursuant  to  section 
S02(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

4192.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics, transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
keypunch  function  at  the  strategic  wemwns 
facility.  Pacific,  Bangor,  Wash.,  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4193.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  transmit- 
ting his  annual  r  **>ort  on  the  economic  via- 
bility of  depository  institutions,  pursuant  to 
section  206  of  Public  Law  96-221;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

4194.  A  letter  from  the  General  Counsel, 
Department  of  Energy,  transmitting  a  draft 
of  proposed  legislation  to  extend  the  expira- 
tion date  of  section  252  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

4195.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director, 
Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  of 
offer  to  sell  certain  defense  equipment  and 
services  to  the  United  Kingdom  (Transmit- 
tal No.  82-69).  pursuant  to  section  36(b)  of 
the  Arms  Export  Control  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4196.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Legal  Adviser  for  Treaty  Affairs,  Depart- 
ment of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  inter- 
national agreements,  other  than  treaties, 
entered  into  by  the  United  States,  pursuant 
to  1  U.S.C.  112b(a);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4197.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  the  political  contri- 
butions by  Ambassador-designate  Robert  H. 
Phlnny,  and  members  of  his  family,  pursu- 
ant to  section  304(bM2)  of  PubUc  Law  96- 
465;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4198.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution, transmitting  the  annual  pension 
plan  report  for  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars,  covering  calendar  year 
1981,  pursuant  to  section  121(aK2)  of  the 
Budget  and  Accounting  Procedures  Act  of 
1950,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

4199.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary for  Administration,  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development,  transmit- 
ting notice  of  a  proposed  new  records 
system,  pursuant  to  5  U.&C.  5S2a(o):  to  the 
Committee  on  Cjovemment  Operations. 

4200.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  for  Health  Operations,  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Senrlces,  trans- 
mitting, the  annual  report  on  the  PH8  Com- 
missioned Corps  retirement  system  plan 
year  ending  September  30, 1980,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  95-595;  to  the  Committee  on 
Oovemment  Operations. 

4201.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  meeting  of  the  Judicial  Confer- 
ence of  the  United  SUtes  held  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.  on  March  11  and  12,  1982,  pursu- 
ant to  28  U.S.C.  331;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


4202.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  En- 
vironmental Protection  Agency,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  effects  of  discharges 
from  limestone  quarries  on  water  quality 
and  aquatic  biota,  pursuant  to  the  Clean 
Water  Act  Amendments  of  1977;  to  the 
Committee  on  PubUc  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

4203.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator, 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting a  prospectus  proposing  a  lease  of  office 
space  for  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
PubUc  Buildings  Act  of  1959,  as  amencted;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Worics  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4204.  A  letter  from  the  c:hairman,  U.S. 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting the  Commission's  report,  for  the  last 
calendar  quarter  of  1981.  on  abnormal  oc- 
curences at  licensed  nuclear  facilities,  pur- 
stiant  to  section  208  of  PubUc  Law  93-438; 
jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Energy  and 
Commerr  s  and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

IPunuant  to  the  order  of  the  Htnue  of  June 
17,  1982,  the  foUovim;  report  lOos  filed  on 
June  18, 1982i 

Mr.  DK  LA  GARZA:  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. H.R.  6590.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  tobacco  price  support  and 
production  adjustment  program  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers, to  limit  increases  in  the  support  price 
for  tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-613).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DINOELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce.  HJl.  5447.  A  biU  to  extend  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendments  (R^t.  No.  97- 
565,  Pt  n).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma:  Committee  of 
Conference.  Conference  report  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  02  (Rept.  No.  97- 
614).  Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  4483.  A  bUl  to  provide 
for  oonfinnatlon  of  the  repayment  contract 
of  the  Dallas  Creek  participating  project  of 
the  Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
(Rept.  No.  97-615).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  UDALL  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affair*.  H.R.  S689.  A  biU  to  author- 
ize the  exchange  of  certain  land  held  by  the 
Navajo  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Man- 
agement, and  for  other  purposes;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-616).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RBBOLUnONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 


By  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa: 

H.R.  6642.  A  biU  to  provide  that  lands  set 
aside  or  diverted  must  lie  within  contiguous 
counties:  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FISH: 

H.R.  6643.  A  bUl  entiUed  the  "Mass  Trans- 
portation Act  of  1982";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Worlu  and  Transportation. 

HJ.  Res.  515.  Joint  resolution  designating 
July  1,  1982.  as  "Camp  Smith  Centennial 
Day";  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 


MEMORIALS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn, 
413.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 
of  the  Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska,  rela- 
tive to  Alaska  canned  salmon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  4433:  Mr.  Ncllican. 
H.R.  4890:  Mr.  Srklbt. 
H.R.  5525:  Mr.  Buixr,  Mr.  Wnn  of  Ohio, 
and  Mr.  Kogovsek. 
H.R.  5583:  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington. 
H.R.  5608:  Mr.  Wolpe,  and  Mrs.  KzmRL- 

LY. 

HJl.  5653:  Hi.  Skxeh,  Mr.  Aintnsoii,  Mr. 
SxiBKauMG.  Mr.  Harce,  Mrs.  Schmbiddu  and 
Mr.  McKiHinY. 

H.R.  5969:  Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr. 
Stokxs,  and  Mrs.  Coluns  of  lUinois. 

H.R.  6045:  Mr.  Atkirsor,  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
Kramkr,  Mr.  Lert.  Mr.  Bower,  Mr.  McCim- 
DY.  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Gejskr- 
soH,  Mr.  MomcTT.  Mr.  MAaaioTT.  Mr. 
McHucH,  Mr.  I>ooGHKXTY,  Mr.  Lowkby  of 
California.  Mr.  Boxgkrkk.  Mr.  Paul,  Mr. 
AacBXR,  Mr.  Moons.  Mr.  AdCoir,  Mr. 
Harsxr  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Philip  M.  Csare,  Mr. 
McDaok,  Mr.  LoTT,  and  Mr.  Stump. 

H.R.  6061:  Mr.  I^ekwirski. 

H.R.  6062:  Mr.  Girgiich. 

H.R.  6092:  Mr.  ScHxncER,  Mr.  Lowky  of 
Washington,  and  Mr.  Washirgtor. 

H.R.  6231:  Mr.  Mollohar,  Mr.  Oibbors. 
Mr.  Fitriar.  and  Mrs.  Maktir  of  lUinois. 

H.R.  6320:  Mr.  SiifOR,  Mr.  Frost.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Verto,  Mr.  GiRCRiCH,  Mr.  Nowak,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Hughes,  and  Ms.  Fer- 

RARO. 

H.R.  6344:  Mr.  RusD,  Mr.  Pashayah,  and 
Mr.  DoRCAR  of  North  Dakota. 

H.R.  6391:  Mr.  Dicks.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Frark,  Mr.  Mavroules,  Mr.  Mirish.  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Molirari,  Mr. 
ScHEUER,  and  Mr.  Girgrich. 

H.R.  6478:  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Harser  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  McDorald,  Mr.  Smith  of  Ala- 
bama, Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Robert  W.  Dariel,  Jr., 
Mr.  Jettries,  and  Mr.  Leath  of  Texas. 

H.J.  Res.  507:  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr. 
Mattox.  Mr.  Lelaro,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr. 
RODIRO.  Mr.  MiRisH,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mrs. 
Kxrrelly,  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee,  Mr. 
LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Suria,  Mr.  Mazzoli.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Barres.  Mr.  Eroahl,  Mrs.  Fer- 
wicR,  Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
MiRETA,  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
HoRTOR,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Waxmar, 
Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr.  Ottirger,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Washirgtor.  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
ScHXUER,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Gejdersor,  and  Mr. 

KiLDEE. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Lewis. 
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H.  Con.  Res.  310:  Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Atkim- 
80H.  Mr.  Dymaixt.  Mr.  Roumilot.  Mr. 
NiAL.  Mr.  Oimf.  Mr.  Ritrr.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
MmxTA.  Mr.  Powlbk,  Mr.  Okjdkicson.  Mr. 
MoTTL,  and  Mr.  Roskntmal. 

H.  Con.  Res.  336:  Mr.  Jetfords.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Mlchlcmn.  Mrs.  Scrrokder.  Mr.  Madigan, 
Mr.  Orkeh.  Mr.  Forbythk.  Mr.  SnioR,  Mr. 
Blakcharo,  Mr.  Markkt.  Mr.  Schkuxr.  Mr. 
Coim,  Mr.  HoLLSifracK,  Ms.  Fzrraro.  Mr. 
Fascell,  Mrs.  Hicklkr,  Mr.  Solarz,  Mr. 
MiRKTA.  Mr.  Lermaii.  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
NowAK.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  McKinnry.  Mr. 
Brown  of  California.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Bkil- 
KNBON.  Mr.  MrrcHKLL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Wtdbr.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Sabo.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Downky.  Mr.  Doughjerty, 
Mr.  HuoHU.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
PiiLDS.  Mr.  Archxr.  Mr.  Moaklky,  Mr. 
Pauntroy.  Mr.  Peysxr.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  LbBoutillier,  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Edoar,  Mr.  Howard.  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  Prknzel.  Mr.  Fithian.  Mr.  Schdmer. 
Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Roemxr.  Mr. 
Lantos.  Mr.  Wazman,  Mr.  Laoomarsino.  Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Minisb.  Mr.  Ed- 
wards of  Oklahoma.  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  DwYXR,  and  Mr.  Marriott. 

H.  Con.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Oreen. 
Mr.  Ottincxr.  Mr.  St  Oermain.  Mr.  Hughes. 
Mr.  McKiNNEY.  Mr.  Rinaloo.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG.  and  Ms.  Ferraro. 

H.  Con.  Res.  355:  Mr.  Waloren.  Mr.  Roe. 
Mr.  FoGUXTTA.  Ut.  Long  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Brodhxao.  Mr.  Schumxr.  Mr.  Schxttxr.  Mr. 
Barnxs.  Mr.  DEU.UHS.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  RoDiNO,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Boland,  Mr. 
Wxiss,  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  McKinnxy.  Mr. 
WoLFX.  Mr.  McHnoR.  Mr.  EtoWNEY.  Mr. 
Biaggi.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lkhman,  Mr.  Ottin- 
cxr, Mr.  Fascell,  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hughes, 
Mr.  Washington,  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Oejdxn- 
soN,  Mr.  Horton.  Ms.  Fxxraro,  Ms.  Mikul- 
SKi,  and  Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

H.  Res.  447:  Mr.  Oihgrich,  Mr.  Bkdxll, 
Mr.  Wydxn.  Mr.  Annunzio.  and  Mr.  Ober- 
star. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

488.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  Steel  Valley 
School  District.  Munhall,  Pa.,  relative  to 
steel  import  limitations:  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 


AMENDMENTS 
Under  clause  6  of  rule  XXIII,  pro- 
posed amendments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  746 
By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 
—Page  30,  insert  the  following  after  line  11 
and  redesignate  succeeding  sections  accord- 
ingly: 

congrkssional  review  procxdurxs 
Sxc.  302.  (a)  Title  5  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code  is  amended  by  inserting  immediately 
after  chapter  7  the  following  new  chapter: 
•Chapter  8— CONGRESSIONAL  REVIEW 
OP  AGENCY  RULE  MAKINO 
"Sec. 

"801.  Definitions. 
"802.  Resolution  of  disapproval. 
"803.  Resolution  for  reconsideration. 
"804.  Effect  on  statutory  time  limits. 
"806.  Computation  of  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress. 


"806.  iVocedure  for  consideration  of  resolu- 
tions. 

"807.  BjTfect  on  Judicial  review. 
"808.  Administrative  Conference  study. 

"tSOl.pefinitions 

"The)definltions  set  forth  in  section  551  of 
this  title  shall  apply  to  this  chapter  except 
that-  I 

"(1)  those  functions  excluded  from  the 
definition  of  the  term  'agency'  by  paragraph 
(IMH)  of  such  section  are  included  in  such 
definition  for  purposes  of  this  chapter 

"(2)  (jhe  terms  'rule'  and  'emergency  rule' 
shall  n0t  include— 

"(A)  a  rule  of  agency  organization,  prac- 
tice, oriprocedure. 

"(B)  k  rule  relating  to  agency  manage- 
ment Of  personnel, 

"(C)  f  rule  granting  or  recognizing  an  ex- 
ception or  relieving  a  restriction,  or 

"(D)  a  rule  adopted  without  public  notice 
and  coAunent  pursuant  to  an  agency  finding 
that  siich  notice  and  comment  were  unnec- 
essary ^ue  to  the  routine  nature  or  insignifi- 
cant inpact  of  the  rule:  and 

"(3)  the  term  'promulgation'  means  the 
fUlng  dr  a  final  rule  with  the  Office  of  the 
Federa^  Register  for  publication. 

"i  802.  llXSOLUTION  or  DISAPPROVAL 

"(aKl)  Simultaneously  with  the  promul- 
gation of  any  rule  or  emergency  rule,  and  si- 
multaneously with  the  repromulgation  of 
any  rule  under  subsection  (b)  or  (c)  of  sec- 
tion 80t  of  this  title,  the  agency  shall  trans- 
mit a  copy  of  the  rule  or  emergency  rule  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  and  the  Clerk 
of  thej  House  of  Representatives.  A  rule 
other  ^han  an  emergency  rule  shall  not 
becoma  effective  if — 

"(A)  feithln  80  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous seadon  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promufeatlon  of  the  rule— 

"(i)  one  House  of  Congress  adopts  a  con- 
current! resolution,  the  matter  after  the  re- 
solvingiclause  of  which  is  as  follows:  "That 
Congrets  disapproves  the  rule  promulgated 
by  I  dealing  with  the  matter  of 
which  rule  was  transmitted  to  Congress  on 

.'.  the  first  blank  being  fUled  with  the 
name  «f  the  agency  latulng  the  rule,  the 
second  blank  being  filled  with  the  title  of 
the  rule  and  such  further  description  as 
may  bf  necessary  to  identify  it.  tod  the 
third  b^lng  filled  with  the  date  of  tramsmlt- 
tal  of  he  rule  to  Congress,  and  transmits 
such  c  incurrent  resolution  to  the  other 
House  ( if  Congress;  and 

"(11)  I  uch  concurrent  resolution  is  not  dls- 
approvi  !d  by  the  other  House  within  30  cal- 
endar lays  of  continuous  session  of  Con- 
gress a  ter  such  transmittal;  or 

"(B)  RTlthln  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous sei  lion  of  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promul  ration  of  the  rule,  a  committee  of 
either  Elouse  of  Congress  has  reported  or 
been  <  lacharged  from  consideration  of  a 
concur  ent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule, 
and  within  00  calendar  days  of  continuous 
sessionlof  Congress  after  such  date  of  pro- 
mulgat  on.  both  Houses' of  Congress  adopt 
such  a  »ncurrent  resolution. 

"(2)  !  f  at  the  end  of  60  calendar  days  of 
contini  ous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  promulgation  of  a  rule,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  pf  Congress  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged  from  further  consideration  of  a 
concurrent  resolution  disapproving  the  rule, 
and  neither  House  has  adopted  such  a  reso- 
lution, the  rule  may  go  into  effect  at  the 
end  of  that  eO-day  period.  If.  within  such  60 
calendi  t  days,  such  a  committee  has  report- 
ed or  I  een  discharged  from  further  consid- 
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eratlon  of  such  a  resolution,  or  either  House 
has  adopted  such  a  resolution,  the  rule  may 
go  into  effect  not  sooner  than  90  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress  after 
the  date  ot  its  promulgation  unless  disap- 
proved as  provided  in  paragraph  (1KB). 

"(DKl)  Ah  agency  may  not  promulgate  a 
new  rule  or  an  emergency  rule  identical  to 
one  disapproved  pursuant  to  this  section 
unless  a  statute  is  adopted  affecting  the 
agency's  pdwers  with  respect  to  the  subject 
matter  of  tfee  rule. 

"(2)  If  aniagency  proposes  a  new  rule  deal- 
ing with  the  same  subject  matter  as  a  rule 
disapproved  under  this  section,  the  agency 
shall  comply  with  the  procedures  required 
by  law  for  the  issuance  of  a  new  rule,  except 
that  if  les4  than  12  months  have  elapsed 
since  the  d4te  of  such  disapproval,  such  pro- 
cedures maty  be  limited  to  changes  in  the 
disapproved  rule. 

"i  803.  Resolution  for  reconsideration 

"(a)  Either  House  of  Congress  may  adopt 
a  resolutich  directing  agency  reconsider- 
ation of  a  jrule,  other  than  an  emergency 
rule.  The  natter  after  the  resolving  clause 
of  such  a  resolution  shall  be  as  follows: 

•That  the  4 —  directs to  reconsider  iu 

rule  dealing  with  the  matter  of which 

rule  is  fouid  at  — .'  (or.  In  the  case  of  a 
new  rule,  'fras  transmitted  to  Congress  on 

.').  thejirst  blank  being  fiUed  with  the 

House  of  Congress  adopting  the  resolution, 
the  second  blank  being  filled  with  the  name 
of  the  agehcy  issuing  the  rule,  the  third 
blank  belni  flUed  with  the  title  of  the  rule 
and  such  further  description  as  may  be  nec- 
essary to  identify  it.  and  the  fourth  blank 
being  filled  with  the  ciUtion  to  the  rule  In 
the  agency  records  or,  in  the  case  of  a  new 
rule,  the  date  on  which  it  was  transmitted 
to  Congresa 

"(bKl)  A  rule  shall  not  become  effective 

"(A)  witnin  60  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session!  °'  Congress  after  the  date  of 
promulgation  of  the  rule,  a  committee  of 
either  House  of  Congress  has  reported  or 
been  dischwged  from  further  consideration 
of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  the 
rule;  and 

"(B)  sucn  a  resolution  for  reconsideration 
is  adopted!  ^V  either  House  of  Congress 
within  00  (ialendar  days  of  continuous  ses- 
sion of  Congress  after  such  date  of  promul- 
gation,      r 

The  agenc^  shall  reconsider  the  rule  and, 
within  60  (ialendar  days  after  the  date  on 
which  the  resolution  for  reconsideration  is 
adopted,  either  withdraw  or  repromulgate 
the  rule  with  such  changes  and  with  such 
public  participation  as  the  agency  deter- 
mines to  be  appropriate.  If  the  agency  takes 
no  action  ^thin  that  60-day  period  the  rule 
shall  lapse.  If  repromulgated,  the  rule  shall 
be  subject  to  congressional  review  and  go 
into  effect  as  provided  In  section  802  of  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  If  at  the  end  of  60  calendar  days  of 
continuous  session  of  Congress  after  the 
date  of  prctnulgation  of  a  rule,  other  than 
an  emergency  rule,  no  committee  of  either 
House  of  Congress  has  reported  or  been  dis- 
charged froin  further  consideration  of  a  res- 
olution for  reconsideration  of  a  rule,  the 
rule  may  gp  into  effect  at  the  end  of  that 
60-calendar  day  period.  If,  within  that  60- 
calendar  day  period,  such  a  committee  has 
reported  or  been  discharged  from  further 
consideration  of  such  a  resolution,  the  rule 
may  go  into  effect  not  sooner  than  90  calen- 
dar days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
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after  the  date  of  its  promulgation,  subject 
to  paragraph  (IXB)  of  this  subsection. 

"(c)  One  hundred  eighty  days  after  the 
adoption  of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration 
with  respect  to  a  rule  which  has  taken 
effect,  the  rule  shall  cease  to  be  effective 
unless  repromulgated  by  the  agency  with 
such  changes  as  the  agency  considers  appro- 
priate. Unless  excepted  by  subsection  553(a) 
of  this  title,  the  agency  shall,  not  less  than 
60  days  prior  to  repromulgating  such  a  rule, 
give  notice  of  a  proceeding  to  consider  its  re- 
promulgation.  The  notice  and  proceeding 
shall  comply  with  subsections  (b)  and  (c)  of 
section  553  of  this  title,  except  that  the 
agency  shall  hold  a  hearing  for  oral  presen- 
tations with  respect  to  the  rule.  Rules  re- 
promulgated pursuant  to  this  subsectl(m 
within  180  days  after  the  adoption  of  the 
resolution  for  reconsideration  shall  take 
effect  as  provided  in  section  802(a)  of  this 
title,  except  that  during  the  period  for  con- 
gressional review  provided  in  that  section 
the  rule  with  respect  to  which  the  resolu- 
tion for  reconsideration  was  adopted  may 
remain  in  effect. 

"(d)  A  concurrent  resolution  of  disapprov- 
al under  section  802  of  this  title  supersedes 
a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  the  same 
rule  or  part  thereof. 
"1 804.  Effect  on  sUtutory  time  limite 

"If  the  Congress  adopts,  under  this  chiMT- 
ter.  a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  a  resolu- 
tion for  reconsideration  of  a  rule  which  was 
being  promulgated  subject  to  a  statutory 
time  limit  for  rulemaking,  the  adoption  of 
the  resolution  shall  not  relieve  the  agency 
of  its  statutory  responsibility  for  adopting  a 
rule,  but  any  such  statutory  time  limit  shall 
apply,  only  from  the  date  on  which  the  res- 
olution is  adopted,  to  any  rulemaking  begim 
as  a  result  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
"1806.  Computation  of  calendar  days  of 

continuous  session  of  Congress 

"For  the  purposes  of  computing  calendar 
days  of  continuous  session  under  this  chap- 
ter- 

"(1)  continuity  of  session  Is  broken  only 
by  an  adjoununont  sine  die;  and 

"(3)  the  days  on  which  either  House  is  not 
in  session  because  of  an  adjournment  of 
more  than  3  days  to  a  day  certain  are  ex- 
cluded in  the  computation. 
"1 806.  Procedure  for  consideration  of  reao- 

lutions 

"(a)  The  provisions  of  this  section  are  en- 
acted by  the  Congress— 

"(1)  as  an  exercise  of  the  rule  ™«n«7g 
power  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves.  respectively,  and  as  such  they 
are  deemed  a  part  of  the  rules  of  each 
House,  respectively,  but  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  the  House  In  the  case  of  resolutions  de- 
scribed in  sections  802  and  803  of  this  title: 
and  they  supersede  other  rules  only  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  inconsistent  therewith; 
and 

"(2)  with  full  recognition  of  the  constitu- 
tional right  of  either  House  of  Congress  to 
change  the  rules  (so  far  as  relating  to  the 
procedure  of  that  House)  at  any  time,  in  the 
same  manner  and  to  the  same  extent  as  in 
the  case  of  any  other  rule  of  that  House. 

"(bXl)  Resolutions  of  disapproval  de- 
scribed In  section  802  of  this  title  and  reso- 
lutions for  reconsideration  described  in  sec- 
tion 803  of  this  Utie  shall,  upon  introduc- 
tion or  receipt  from  the  other  House  of  Con- 
iress,  be  immediately  referred  by  the  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  Senate  or  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUtives.  In  accordance  with  the 
rules  of  the  respective  House,  to  the  stand- 
ing committee  having  oversight  and  legisla- 


tive responsibility  with  respect  to  the 
agency  promulgating  the  nUe  to  which  the 
resolution  relates.  Such  resolutions  shall 
not  be  referred  to  any  other  committee. 

"(2)  If  a  committee  to  which  is  referred  a 
resolution  which  has  not  been  adopted  by 
the  other  House  of  Congress  does  not  report 
that  resolution  to  its  respective  House— 

"(A)  within  45  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  referral,  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  a  rule, 
or  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a  rule 
described  in  section  803(b)  of  this  title;  or 

"(B)  within  90  calendar  days  of  continu- 
ous session  of  Congress  after  referral,  in  the 
case  of  a  resolution  for  reconsideration  of  a 
rule  described  in  section  803(c)  of  this  tiUe, 
it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  to  discharge 
that  committee  from  further  consideration 
of  the  resolution. 

"(3)(A)  In  the  case  of  a  resolution  of  dis- 
approval of  a  rule,  if  a  committee  to  which 
is  referred  such  a  resolution  which  has  been 
adopted  by  the  other  House  of  Congress 
does  not  report  that  resolution  to  Its  respec- 
tive House  within  15  calendar  days  of  con- 
tinuous session  of  Congress  after  referral.  It 
shall  be  In  order  to  move  to  discharge  that 
committee  from  further  consideration  of 
the  resolution. 

"(B)  If  a  resolution  of  disapproval  has 
been  ordered  reported  or  discharged  from 
the  committee  of  one  House  to  which  it  was 
referred,  and  that  House  receives  a  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  with  req>ect  to  the  same 
rule  from  the  other  House,  the  resolution  of 
disapproval  of  the  other  House  shall  be 
placed  on  the  appropriate  calendar  of  the 
first  House.  If  prior  to  the  diqxMltion  of  a 
resolution  of  disapproval  of  one  House,  that 
House  receives  the  companion  resolution  of 
disapproval  from  the  other  House,  the  vote 
in  the  first  House  shall  occur  on  the  resolu- 
tion of  disapproval  of  the  other  House. 

"(4)  A  motion  to  discharge  described  in 
paragraph  (2)  or  (3XA)  of  this  subsection 
must  be  supported  by  one-fifth  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Congress  involved,  and 
is  highly  privileged  in  the  House  and  privi- 
leged in  the  Senate  (except  that  the  moUon 
may  not  be  made  after  the  committee  in- 
volved has  reported  a  resolution  of  disap- 
proval or  a  resolution  for  reconsideration 
with  respect  to  the  same  rule);  and  debate 
on  the  resolution  shall  be  limited  to  not 
more  than  one  hour,  the  time  to  be  divided 
in  the  House  equally  between  those  favoring 
and  those  opposing  the  motion  to  discharge 
and  to  be  divided  in  the  Senate  equally  be- 
tween, and  controlled  by.  the  majority 
leader  and  the  minority  leader  or  their  des- 
ignees. An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is  not 
In  order,  and  It  is  not  in  order  to  move  to  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  motion  is 
agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(cMl)  Except  as  provided  In  paragraphs 
(2)  and  (3)  of  this  subaection.  consideration 
of  a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  shall  be  In  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives,  respectively. 

"(2)  When  a  committee  has  reported  or 
has  been  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation of  a  resolution  with  respect  to  a  rule, 
it  shall  be  in  order  at  any  time  thereafter 
(even  though  a  previous  motion  to  the  same 
effect  has  been  disagreed  to)  to  move  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  resolution. 
The  motion  is  highly  privileged  and  is  not 
debatable.  An  amendment  to  the  motion  Is 
not  In  order,  and  it  Is  not  in  order  to  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  motion 
Is  agreed  to  or  disagreed  to. 

"(3)  Debate  on  the  resolution  shall  be  lim- 
ited to  not  more  than  two  hours,  which 


shall  be  divided  equally  between  those  fa- 
voring and  those  opposing  the  resolution.  A 
motion  further  to  limit  debate  is  not  debata- 
ble. An  amendment  to.  or  motion  to  recom- 
mit, the  resolution  is  not  in  order  and  it  is 
not  in  order  to  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  resolution  is  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed to. 

"1 807.  Effect  on  Judicial  review 

"Congressional  Inaction  on  or  rejection  of 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  or  of  a  resolution 
for  reconsideration  of  a  rule  under  this 
chapter  shall  not  be  deemed  an  expression 
of  approval  of  that  rule. 

"1 808.  Administrative  Conference  study 

"The  Administrative  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  shall  undertake  a  study  of 
congressional  review  of  agency  rules  under 
sections  801  to  806  and  the  effect  of  such 
review  on  agency  rulemaking,  and  shall 
report  lU  findings  to  the  Congress  not  later 
than  July  1,  1986.  There  is  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  8200,000  for  such  study.". 

(D)  The  Uble  of  chapters  for  part  I  of 
title  5  Is  amended  by  inserting  Immediately 
after 

"7.  Judicial  Review 701" 

the  followinr 

"8.  Congressional  Review  of  Agency 

Rule  Making 801". 

(c)  The  provisions  of  chapter  8  of  title  5, 
United  SUtes  Code,  as  added  by  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section,  shall  supersede  any  other 
provision  of  law  governing  procedures  for 
congressional  review  of  agency  rules  to  the 
extent  such  other  provision  Is  Inconsistent 
with  that  chapter. 

Page  27.  strike  out  line  4  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  page  30.  line  11.  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  followinr 

"(h)  Each  agency  shall  transmit  each  reg- 
ulatory agenda,  or  relevant  portion  thereof, 
published  by  the  agency  pursuant  to  section 
631  of  this  title,  to  any  committee  in  Con- 
gress having  legislative  Jurisdiction  over  the 
statute  or  sUtutes  under  which  the  agency 
may  issue  the  rules  to  which  the  agenda  re- 
Utes.". 

Page  2.  line  11.  insert  after  "Act,"  the  fol- 
lowing: "and  the  provisions  of  title  8  of  such 
tiUe  5.  as  added  by  section  202  of  this  Act.". 


HJl.  6369 
By  Mr.  FRENZEL: 
—On  page  3,  line  2,  strike  "and". 

On  page  3.  after  line  5.  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 
"and 

(D)  had.  in  the  base  period  with  respect  to 
which  all  rights  to  regular  compensation 
under  the  SUte  law  have  been  exhausted: 

"(i)  30  weeks  of  employment  (as  defined  in 
SUte  law):  or 

"(11)  earnings  covered  by  the  SUte  law  for 
compensation  purposes  in  a  total  amount 
that  equals  or  exceeds  either  60  times  the 
weekly  benefit  amount  as  determined  in  ac- 
cordance with  section  202(aKS)  of  the  Fed- 
eral-SUte  Extended  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1970.  or  two  and  one- 
fourth  times  such  base  period  earnings  In 
that  calendar  quarter  of  the  base  period  in 
which  such  base  period  earnings  were  the 
highest  (or  one  such  quarter  if  iMse  earn- 
ings were  the  same  for  more  than  one  quar- 
ter); 

whichever  method  of  computing  qualifying 
work  is  adopted  by  the  SUte  agency  of  the 
SUte  under  the  SUte  law  for  the  purposes 
of  the  program  of  Federal  supplemenUl 
compensation:". 
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ISLANDS  IN  THE  STORM:  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS  (PART  I) 

HON.  DOUGLASK.  BEREUTER 

OrmBXASKA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
morrow, the  Public  Lands  and  Nation- 
al Parks  Subcommittee  will  hold 
public  hearings  on  several  bills  which 
would  address  one  the  most  pressing 
environmental  problems  facing  our 
Nation:  The  deterioration  of  the  natu- 
ral and  cultural  resource  base  of  our 
national  park  system. 

Last    week,    the    Christian    Science 
Monitor  presented  an  excellent  de- 
scription of  the  forces  threatening  our 
natlonal  park  system.  Following  is  the 
first  of  those  articles.  I  urge  all  of  my 
colleagues  to  read  Mr.  Chan's  sobering 
piece  and  to  contemplate  the  incredi- 
ble loss  our  Nation  would  experience  if 
such  forces  are  allowed  to  proceed  un- 
checked and  damage  forever  the  splen- 
dor of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 
Natiom's  Oldest  Park  FEitss  Oft  New 
Imcuksions 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

America's  first  national  park,  the  grand- 
daddy  of  all  the  world's  natio.ial  parks, 
turns  110  this  year.  By  summer's  end,  its 
entry  gates  will  record  more  than  2.5  million 
visits.  Overall,  the  333  natural,  historical, 
ciiltural,  and  recreational  areas  of  the  U.S. 
National  Park  System  will  chalk  up  some 
240  miUlo%  visits  In  1982. 

But  many  of  the  visitors  may  feel  some 
hesitation  about  the  condition  of  the  paries. 
During  the  past  year  they  may  have  seen 
headlines  such  as:  "Olsls  in  the  National 
Parks"  (Rocky  Mountain  Magazine).  "Park 
Lands  Under  Seige  Across  U.S."  (Los  Ange- 
les Times),  "Watt  Says  National  Parks  Are 
In  'Shameful'  Shape"  (New  York  Times). 

The  conditions  heralded  by  these  head- 
lines aren't  likely  to  prevent  anyone  from 
having  an  enjoyable  time  at  the  national 
parks  this  summer.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
point  to  the  need  for  a  close  look  at  what's 
happening  to  those  parks. 

Fourteen  years  ago,  the  tUne  of  my  series 
for  the  Monitor,  "WUl  Success  SpoU  the  Na- 
tional Parks?,"  the  overriding  problem  was 
the  popularity  of  the  parks.  Results  includ- 
ed overcrowding,  crime,  pollution,  traffic, 
and  harm  to  natural  resources  from  over- 
use. Since  then,  some  82  new  park  areas 
have  been  added,  which  might  have  helped 
to  ease  the  crowding,  except  tiiat  the 
niunber  of  people  going  to  parks  has  more 
than  doubled.  While  the  Park  service  has 
been  striving  to  cope  with  these  problems, 
conditions  have  not  greatly  improved. 

This  years  visitors  may  find  that  haze 
from  energy  plants  obscures  the  view  at 
Grand  Canyon  on  some  days,  or  mars  the 
vistas  at  a  number  of  other  parks  in  the 
West  and  East.  A  few  campgrounds  and  fa- 
cilities will  open  late  and  close  early  because 
of  budget  cutbacks.  And  it  may  be  difficult 


to  find  a  ranger  to  answer  questions  or  an 
interpreter  to  lead  nature  hikes.  Also,  some 
trails  may  be  closed  because  the  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps  and  Young  Adult  Conserva- 
tion Corps,  whose  members  did  much  of  the 
Edalnteaance,  have  been  eliminated.  But, 
generally,  visitors  will  discover  that  the 
parks  are  in  good  enough  shape  to  meet 
most  of  their  needs. 

What,  then,  are  those  scary  headlines  all 
about? 

The  first  two,  "Crisis  in  the  Parks"  and 
"Park  Land  Under  Siege,"  refer  to  rhat 
many  experts  see  as  the  most  urgent  prob- 
lem be$ettirg  the  parlts— the  many  forces 
within  and  without  the  parks  threatening 
priceles  natural  features.  Internal  threats 
are  multiplying:  too  many  people  trampling 
vegetation,  compacting  soils,  overpopulating 
the  wilderness;  Illegal  collecting  of  cactus 
and  faesils;  vandalism:  off-road  vehicles 
tearing  up  fragile  beaches  and  dunes;  auto- 
mobile exhaust  polluting  the  air.  But  it  is 
the  external  Influences— energy  develop- 
ment, iirban  encroachment,  second-home 
construction,  air  and  water  pollution,  diver- 
sion of  water  from  (>arkland— that  give  the 
greatest  cause  for  alarm.  The  1980s  surge  of 
development  is  beating  against  the  parks, 
which  only  a  few  years  ago  were  considered 
islands  of  sanctuary.  This  threat,  and  its 
imi>act  (in  particular  parks,  will  be  the  focus 
of  this  series. 

A  State  of  the  Parks  report  to  Congress, 
prepared  by  the  Park  Service  in  1980,  identi- 
fied more  than  4.300  specific  conditions  en- 
dangeriiig  the  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources of  the  parks. 

That  other  headline,  "Watt  Says  National 
Parks  Are  In  'Shameful'  Shape,"  refers  to 
Interior  Secretary  James  O.  Watt's  charge 
early  In  1981  that  park  facilities  were  dete- 
riorating, creating  health  and  safety  haz- 
ards. H«  bases  his  charge  on  a  1980  General 
Accounting  Office  (QAO)  report  that  said 
several  of  the  older  parks  had  substandard 
water  atid  sewer  systems,  hotels  and  dormi- 
tories that  had  become  fire  hazards,  and 
some  bitdges,  tunnels,  and  roads  in  need  of 
repair.  The  GAO  estimated  that  correcting 
these  conditions  would  cost  $1.6  billion,  al- 
though the  entire  park  system  backlog  of 
health-and-safety-related  construction  and 
maintenance  is  less  than  one-third  that 
amount!  Mr.  Watt  urged  Congress  to  allow 
tiim  to  dip  into  the  Land  and  Water  Conser- 
vation t\ind  for  $1  billion  over  a  five-year 
period  to  restore  park  facilities.  Under  cur- 
rent la^,  the  fund  cannot  be  used  for  such 

Parkbfficials  acknowledge  that  shoring 
up  detetiorating  facilities  is  the  top  priority 
being  Imposed  on  them  by  regional  directors 
and  the(  Department  of  the  Interior.  Their 
own  N04  1  concern,  however,  is  the  possible 
harm  bfing  done  to  the  paries'  natural  and 
cultural)  resources. 

A  BASIf  SHORTCOMinc:  TBI  PARKS'  DATA  GAP 

And  pearly  as  starUing  as  the  listing  of 
threats  In  the  State  of  the  Parks  report,  was 
the  admission  by  the  310  contributing  park 
superintendents  that  they  could  document 
only  25 'percent  of  them.  The  reason?  The 
parks  hkve  never  gathered  information  on 
the  bask;  condition  of  the  land,  water,  air, 
and  floia  and  fauna.  Nor  have  they  devel- 
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oped  systetis  to  monitor  changes  in  these 
resources,  'i'he  threats  might  therefore  be 
more  severe  -or  less  so— than  reported. 

"No  park  I  of  the  system  are  immune  to 
external  and  internal  tiireate."  the  report 
concluded.  f'There  is  no  question  but  that 
these  threats  will  continue  to  degrade  and 
destroy  irreplaceable  park  resources  until 
such  time  af  mitigation  measures  are  imple- 
mented. In  inany  cases,  this  degradation  or 
loss  of  resources  is  irreversible.  It  represents 
a  sacrifice  ^y  a  public  that,  for  the  most 
part,  is  unaware  that  such  a  price  is  being 
paid."  ' 

This  wartilng  may  have  particular  rel- 
evance for  I  Yellowstone,  where  the  whole 
idea  of  a  na|tional  park  system  had  its  start. 
There  expl<rer  Cornelius  Hedges  is  reported 
to  have  sai4  in  1870:  "This  great  wUdemess 
does  not  bflong  to  us.  It  belongs  to  the 
nation.  Let  {us  make  a  public  park  of  it  and 
set  it  aside  i  .  .  never  to  be  changed,  but  to 
be  kept  sacijed  always." 

TDXOWSTOIIE  PACKS  45  THREATS  TO  ITS 
RESOURCES 

Yellowstone's  natural  resources  are  less 
severely  threatened  than  those  of  some 
other  park  areas  such  as  the  Everglades  in 
Florida  or  Mew  Mexico's  Chaco  (Culture  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  Even  so.  the  SUte  of 
the  Parks  report  reveals  that  while  most 
parks  are  bwet  by  an  average  of  14  threats. 
Yellowstone  faces  45.  Two-thirds  have  their 
origins  outside  Yellowstone  and  are  beyond 
the  control  of  park  authorities.  They  in- 
clude acid  rain  and  other  air  pollution,  live- 
stock grazing,  logging,  homesite  develop- 
ment and  oil  and  geothermal  exploration 
and  development.  All  of  these  affect  the 
park's  ruttural  resources,  and  some  could 
cause  irreversible  damage. 

"These  threats  can  be  controlled,  amelio- 
rated, or  elBninated."  says  Yellowstone  su- 
perintendent Jotui  A.  Townsley.  "only  to 
the  extent  t^at  we  as  a  national  society  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price."  The  nation  is  not 
so  desperately  poor  in  energy  resources,  he 
says,  that  we  should  risk  harming  the  park's 
natural  features  by  allowing  geothermal  ex- 
ploration or  damaging  the  grioly's  habitat 
by  permitting  gas  and  oil  exploration. 

Superintendent  Townsley  does  not  have 
to  be  remfided  that  protecting  the  re- 
sources for  future  generations  is  a  "sacred 
trust."  That  was  instilled  in  him  as  a  boy 
growing  up  in  Yosemite  National  Park, 
where  his  father  was  chief  ranger.  He  knows 
of  the  early  threats  to  Yellowstone  re- 
sources an^  of  past  mistakes  that  broke 
with  the  atcred  trust:  how  wolves  and 
mountain  liOns  were  exterminated  in  early, 
wrongheaded  attempts  at  wildlife  manage- 
ment, and  h0w  the  park's  natural  fish  popu- 
lation was  almost  ruined  by  introduction  of 
exotic  species  and  the  capturing  of  billions 
of  trout  eggs  to  stock  other  Western  parks. 
He  knows  h^w  visitors  clogged  up  some  gey- 
sers for«ver  by  throwing  things  into  them, 
how  hotels  and  visitor  facilities  were  built 
right  next  to  Old  Faithful  and  on  the  edge 
of  the  Grand  Canyon  of  the  Yellowstone 
(the  latter  mistake  rectified  by  moving  the 
accommodations  to  another  site),  and  how 
the  Yellowstone  River  came  close  to  being 
dammed  for  power  and  reclamation. 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemi  nu  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Mi  tmber  on  the  floor, 
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Yellowstone  survived  such  threats  rela- 
tively intact.  And  with  five  national  forests 
adjoining  the  park  on  most  of  its  perimeter, 
it  has  been  buffered  until  recently  from 
most  harmful  external  influences.  But  now 
the  threats  have  multiplied:  it  is  no  longer  a 
secure  island. 

Just  15  miles  west  of  Old  Faithful,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  Targhee  National  Forest  bor- 
dering the  park,  160  applications  for  geo- 
thermal leases  have  been  filed  by  70  individ- 
uals, corporations,  and  utilities,  including 
Union  Oil  company  and  Pacific  Gas  and 
Electric.  The  nearest  applied-for  lease  is 
only  a  quarter-mile  from  one  of  14  park 
thermal  areas  which,  some  experts  believe, 
could  be  damaged. 

PARK  SERVICE  DRAWS  Olf  HEW  ZEAUUTD'S 
EZPERIKITCE 

When  the  Forest  Service  draft  environ- 
mental impact  statement  claimed  that  exist- 
ing daU  did  not  show  that  Yellowstone's 
geysers  and  other  geothermal  features 
would  be  harmed  by  such  nearby  develop- 
ment. Townsley  submitted  a  reply  asking 
that  no  leases  be  given.  The  Park  Service  re- 
sponse to  the  Forest  Service  stated  that  geo- 
thermal development  destroyed  New  Zea- 
land's Geyser  Valley  and  that  mere  geother- 
mal exploration  destroyed  the  Beowawe 
Geysers  in  Nevada,  which  had  been  second 
to  Yellowstone's  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

The  Forest  Service  recommended  denying 
lease  applications  in  areas  nearest  the  park, 
.approving  or  deferring  some  others.  It  also 
set  criteria  for  protecting  Yellowstone's 
thermal  features  before  any  lease  could  be 
granted  by  the  Interior  Department's 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  But  the 
whole  issue  is  now  in  court  liecause  of  an 
i4>peal  of  the  Forest  Service  decisions  by 
two  lease  applicants. 

On  the  east,  Yellowstone  is  being  threat- 
ened by  activities  In  the  Washakie  Wilder- 
ness area  of  Shoshone  National  Forest.  A 
number  of  companies  want  to  explore  for  oil 
and  gas  there.  This  could  seriously  affect 
Yellowstone's  grizzly  bears.  The  grizzly,  a 
threatened  species  within  the  contiguous 
United  States,  surviving  only  in  Glacier  and 
Yellowstone  Parks  and  adjacent  public 
lands,  needs  an  extremely  large  area  in 
which  to  range.  Wildlife  experts  point  out 
that  the  survival  of  Yellowstone's  shrinking 
grizzly  population  depends  on  the  bears' 
abQity  to  roam  from  the  park  boundary  into 
areas  such  as  the  Washakie  WUdemess, 
which  covers  some  85,000  acres. 

HO  POSmOH  PROM  WATT  OH  WASHAKIE 
WILDERNESS 

Townsley  has  protested  to  the  Forest 
Service  that  "oil  and  gas  leasing  and  devel- 
opment will  be  detrimental  to  Yellowstone 
National  Park."  But  Secretary  Watt,  who 
flew  over  the  Washakie  WUdemess  by  heU- 
copter  last  fall  after  a  visit  to  the  park,  has 
as  yet  taken  no  position  on  the  controversial 
issue. 

"The  grizzly  is  not  able  to  withstand  the 
pressure  of  human  activity, "  Townsley  testi- 
fied before  Congress.  "Its  survival  depends 
on  our  wUl  to  give  it  space  as  the  dominant 
resource.  The  grizzly  finds  itself  in  conflict 
with  public  hunting,  grazing,  logging, 
summer  homesite  development,  transporta- 
tion corridors,  and  recreation  user  activities, 
as  weU  as  with  mineral  and  oU  exploration 
and  recovery." 

Superintendent  Townsley  could  have 
added  to  the  list  entrepreneurs  who  pursue 
profits  without  regard  for  park  values  or 
wUdlife.  Park  scientist  Mary  Meagher  told 
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me  about  one  such  instance.  A  grizzly  sow 
that  had  been  fitted  with  an  electronic 
collar,  so  her  patterns  of  movement  could  be 
learned,  was  tracked  to  Cooke  City,  Wyo., 
on  the  northeastem  border  of  the  park.  The 
attraction  was  an  open  garbage  truck  out- 
side a  motel,  whose  owner  had  advertised  in 
Denver  newspapers  and  on  television  that 
although  bears  couldn't  be  seen  in  the  park, 
they  could  be  viewed  at  the  All  Seasons 
Motel. 

Because  the  sow  and  her  cubs  were  a 
hazard  to  townspeople  and  visitors,  park  sci- 
entists trapped  the  bears  and  moved  them 
deep  into  the  park.  Several  days  later,  how- 
ever, the  mother  and  cubs  were  back  at  the 
motel  garbage  truck.  This  time,  after  being 
relocated  by  helicopter,  the  cubs  spooked 
and  ran  off,  and  became  separated  from 
their  mother.  Their  survival  is  doubtful.  If 
the  sow  again  returns  to  the  motel,  she  wiU 
have  to  be  destroyed. 

The  motel  owner  purchased  a  bear-proof 
garbage  dumpster  after  being  told  that  his 
open  truck  violated  county  ordinances. 

YeUowstone's  popularity  has  forced  it  to 
give  priority  to  serving  the  public,  leaving 
minimal  funds  and  staff  for  scientific  re- 
search and  management.  The  park  tias  rela- 
tively good  wUdlife  management  and  re- 
search centering  on  bears,  elk,  and  bison, 
but  its  geological  and  other  natural  resource 
management  has  taken  a  definite  back  seat. 
With  geysers  and  other  unique  geothermal 
features,  Yellowstone  National  Park  has  not 
a  single  resident  geothermal  expert.  Nor  has 
the  superintendent  been  successful  in  get- 
ting funds  to  establish  an  advisory  group  of 
experts  to  review  and  assess  present  knowl- 
edge of  the  park's  geothermal  resources. 

At  the  venerable  age  of  110,  the  park  tias 
never  completed  a  basic  inventory  of  flora 
and  fauna.  A  number  of  research  projects 
have  been  conducted  by  university  scientists 
as  weU  as  resident  park  scientists.  But  Yel- 
lowstone has  no  monitoring  system  for  de- 
termining the  weU-belng  of  its  natural  re- 
sources, nor  has  it  even  selected  the  plante 
or  animals  that  should  be  monitored.  Says 
Wayne  HamUton,  the  park's  physical  sci- 
ence coordinator,  "We  don't  know  the  geolo- 
gy, the  fault  systems,  the  permeable  zones, 
the  outlines  of  old  caldera  rims,  how  fluids 
conununicate  across  the  park  boundary— all 
things  we  need  to  know  now." 

PARK  OPPICIALS  CALL  POR  MORE,  BETTER 
RESEARCH 

"We  have  a  pretty  good  Inventory  of  the 
obvious  things  like  the  large  ungulates  and 
carnivores."  Mr.  Hamilton  said.  'But  as  you 
get  farther  down  the  scale  of  size,  the  fungi 
and  aquatic  insects  and  plants,  the  informa- 
tion is  scarce.  Those  little  things  sometimes 
are  more  important  than  the  big  things  in 
finding  out  the  health  of  the  ecosystem. 
You  have  to  get  funding  for  research  on 
problems  that  are  making  the  headlines, 
and  you  have  to  get  funding  for  problems 
that  might  make  headlines  10  or  more  years 
from  now." 

WhUe  Yellowstone's  staff  would  like  to 
place  its  priority  on  management  and  pro- 
tection of  the  park's  natural  resources,  the 
hard  facts  are  that  visitor  services  and 
maintenance  of  faculties  soak  up  most  of 
the  budget  and  manpower. 

Managing  a  park  with  about  30.000  visi- 
tors on  an  average  summer  day— with  half 
of  them  spending  the  night  in  lodges, 
cabins,  or  campgrounds— is  tantamount  to 
running  a  small  city.  But  John  Townsley's 
"city"  covers  2V4  million  acres,  98  percent  of 
it  undeveloped.  And  his  permanent  work 
force  is  smaller  now  than  when  Townsley 
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arrived  at  the  park  eight  years  ago.  In  addi- 
tion, he  has  lost  about  100  of  his  seasonal 
workers  in  the  last  five  years  (seasonals 
form  the  backbone  of  the  park's  abUity  to 
serve  summer  visitors). 

The  average  visitor  probably  does  not  re- 
aUze  that  many  of  the  buildings  and  faciU- 
tles  at  Yellowstone  were  constructed  be- 
tween 1888  and  1920  and  are  in  constant 
need  of  repair.  Also,  the  former  concession- 
er. General  Host  Corporation,  let  Old  Faith- 
ful and  Lake  hotels  an<f  most  of  their  cabins 
deteriorate  so  badly  that  in  1980  the  US 
government  had  to  buy  out  the  company's 
assets.  Including  1.300  buildings,  and  assume 
most  of  the  repair  costs.  The  Park  Service 
had  to  pay  for  a  sprinkler  system  and  safer 
walls  in  Old  Faithful  Inn.  and  $1.2  miUion 
for  a  new  water  storage  system  that  could 
provide  enough  pressure  to  fight  a  fire  if 
necessary.  Since  1977.  work  has  been  going 
on  to  rebuild  and  repair  the  park's  40  water 
systems.  When  the  job  is  omipleted.  in  1983, 
the  cost  shoiUd  total  $22  million. 

Townsley  figures  that  inflation  has  re- 
duced his  operating  budget  of  $10  miUion  by 
about  5  percent  over  the  last  year,  while  op- 
erating costs  have  soared.  Ten  years  ago,  for 
instance,  it  cost  only  $4,000  to  operate  water 
and  sewage  treatment  systems:  this  year  it 
will  cost  $300,000. 

Taking  care  of  these  maintenance  needs, 
and  removing  cabins  and  faculties  from  the 
border  of  Old  Faithful  to  reduce  their 
Impact  on  the  geyser,  takes  a  big  bite  out  of 
money  that  could  otherwise  go  to  research 
and  resource  management,  as  weU  as  to 
other  visitor  services,  such  as  Interpretation 
of  the  park.  To  reduce  costs,  the  seasonals 
were  hired  three  weeks  later  than  usual  and 
terminated  three  weeks  early  in  1981.  and 
Townsley  plans  the  same  course  this  year. 
Training  for  interpreters  has  been  eliminat- 
ed. So  have  nighttime  road  patrols  and  a 
long  list  of  other  services  affecting  visitors. 

But  when  the  National  Park  Service  maJe 
its  1983  budget  presentations  to  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  last  month, 
these  facts  of  YeUowstone's  life  were  not 
presented  to  the  committee,  nor  were  funds 
requested  for  the  vital  needs  of  natural  re- 
source protection,  management,  and  re- 
search. Instead,  the  Park  Service,  complying 
with  the  priority  set  by  Secretary  Watt,  re- 
quested $8.5  mUlion  for  sewer  system  im- 
provement and  rehabUitation  of  concession 
faciUties.* 


THE  150TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MILFORD,  MICH. 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  mCHIGAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  some  truly  wonderful  things 
happening  in  the  historic  town  of  Mil- 
ford,  Mich.,  that  deserve  recognition 
and  praise.  In  fact,  this  year  marks  the 
150th  year  that  great  things  have  been 
happening  in  this  happy  community. 
The  proud  people  of  Milford  are  cele- 
brating the  sesquicentennial  anniver- 
sary of  their  town's  birth  this  year, 
and    as    their    Representative,    I    am 

Eatified  to  be  able  to  bring  attention 
this  occasion. 
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A  century  and  a  half  ago,  a  small 
band  of  hardy  pioneers  arrived  at  a 
pristine  and  beautiful  place  on  the 
crest  of  a  gently  sloping  hill,  by  the 
banks  of  the  Huron  River.  Under- 
standably, these  early  Americans  de- 
cided that  this  spot  was  definitely 
where  they  wanted  to  settle  down  and 
live  out  their  lives.  I  say  "understand- 
ably" because  this  place  where  the 
town  of  Milford  was  bom  is  one  of  the 
most  naturally  beautiful  and  favorably 
blessed  areas  of  our  very  beautiful  and 
blessed  Nation. 

Moreover,  the  people  who  have  lived 
in  and  made  the  town  of  Milford  over 
these  many  years  iiave  very  successful- 
ly recognized  and  fulfilled  the  bounty 
of  opportunities  presented  to  them. 
From  a  small  cluster  of  log  cabins, 
mills,  and  farms,  with  a  single,  narrow 
dirt  road.  Milford  has  grown  into  a 
proud  and  bustling  community.  These 
people  have  a  great  past  and  a  deter- 
mination and  energy  to  make  a  great 
future.  Their  150th  anniversary  cele- 
bration clearly  shows  the  well-earned 
pride  these  Americans  have  in  their 
community. 

I  believe  this  community  is  a  shining 
example  of  the  kind  of  towns  and 
cities  that  have  made  up  our  Nation 
and  that  make  our  Nation  great. 
These  people  and  their  ancestors  de- 
serve our  warm  congratulations  and 
high  praise  on  this  the  ISOth  anniver- 
sary of  their  town.  Milford.  Mich.* 


HESS,  KEY  TO  THE  KREMLIN 

HON.  LARRYMcDONALD 

OFaBOBOIA 
IM  THB  HOUSE  OF  RKPRKSXNTATTVXS 

Monday.  June  21, 1982 

•  Mr.  Mcdonald.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
strange  logic  by  which  the  Soviet 
Union  insists  that  Rudolph  Hess  stay 
locked  up  in  Spandau  Prison  In  Berlin, 
defies  explanation  by  Western  stand- 
ards. However,  the  Soviet  mentality  is 
such  that  he  remains  a  symbol  of  their 
great  victory  over  Hitler,  so  he  has  to 
be  kept  in  prison  as  long  as  possible. 
The  Soviets  are  consistent  in  such 
thinking  in  that  they  retained  prison- 
ers of  war  long  after  the  other  Allies 
had  repatriated  their  Axis  prisoners. 
Even  more  interesting  is  the  case  of 
the  Soviet  Judge  who  resided  at  Nur- 
emberg and  the  decision  taken  at  Nur- 
emberg on  the  Katyn  Forest  Massacre 
of  Polish  officers.  Robert  Conquest,  a 
noted  British  authority  on  Soviet  af- 
fairs discussed  these  strange  inconsist- 
encies in  a  column  printed  in  the  Dally 
Telegraph  of  London  on  August  20, 
1977.  It  contains  a  lesson  on  Soviet 
thought  and  behavior. 

The  article  follows: 

Hbs,  Kky  to  thi  KxmLnf 

Once  more  the  Western  powers  are  raising 
the  issue  of  Rudolf  Hess.  And  once  more 
this  elicits  a  remarkable  demonstration  of 
basic  Soviet  attitudes. 
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This  is  usually  seen  in  humanitarian 
terms,  limply.  It  is  important  to  realise  that 
the  Kr  smlin's  policy  over  this  last  of  the  re- 
sults at  the  Nuremberg  tribunal  decisions 
goes  taf  beyond  that,  into  fundamental  mat- 
ters of  its  attitude  towards  truth  and  tyran- 
ny.     J 

On  the  humanitarian  issue,  we  know  that 
Hess  was  not  found  guilty  of  the  very  worst 
of  the  Nazi  crimes,  as  the  mere  fact  of  his 
only  getting  a  life  sentence  sufficiently  indi- 
cates, ^e  left  Germany  before  the  Final  So- 
lution, for  example.  He  has  served  30  years, 
and  is  a  harmless,  aged  dodderer.  On  the 
other  hand  some  t>eople  expect  the  Rus- 
sians t^  be  excusably  vindictive,  in  line  with 
their  n|emory  of  the  horrors  of  the  Nazi  in- 
vasion, though  Hess  left  while  Nazi  Oerma- 
ny  anii  Communist  Russia  were  still  united 
in  the  Pact. 

But  anyway,  to  see  it  this  way  is  to  miss 
deeper,  implications.  The  objection  to  Nur- 
emberg is  not  humanitarian.  If  all  the  Nazi 
leaden  had  been  shot  by  sentence  of  proper 
militate  or  civil  courts  on  the  numerous 
charge  i  of  murder  and  other  crimes  which 
they  tad  genuinely  incurred,  fair  enough. 
But  thry,  and  Hess  among  them,  were  tried 
by  an  improperly  constituted  court.  The 
Western  Powers  should  declare  this  to  be 
the  cate,  and  consider  ordering  his  release 
unilat4  rally,  if  necessary. 

First  the  tribunal  which  charged  the 
Nazis  irith,  and  found  them  guilty  of,  ag- 
gressia  a  Included  the  representative  of  the 
U.S.8.]  I.  which  only  five  or  six  years  previ- 
ously ihad  been  expelled  from  the  old 
League  of  Nations  on  Just  that  charge;  in 
connedtion  with  the  1939  attack  on  Finland. 
This  I  lone  makes  nonsense  of  the  whole 
proceeUngB. 

But  I  ht  the  purely  Judicial  level,  things  are 
worse  [till.  The  Soviet  "Judge"  was  I.  I.  Ni- 
kltchei  iko,  a  veteran  of  the  Stalin  terror 
courts,  who  was  known  even,  then  to  have 
sat  on  the  bench  at  the  notorious  Zlnovlev 
trial.  His  acceptance  by  the  other  allied 
Judges  was  alrnuly  a  disgraceful  concession 
of  the  correctness  of  that  trial,  of  which,  to 
put  it :  lo  higher,  very  substantial  doubts  ex- 
isted. Since  then  it  has  been  fully  estab- 
lished that  the  Zinoviev  and  similar  trials 
were  last  fakes,  in  which  all  the  partici- 
pants, including  the  Judges,  played  roles  al- 
loted  I  y  the  Kremlin. 

In  K  tmiachev's  time  it  was  publicly  admit- 
ted thU  sentences  were  predetermined  by 
Stalin  and  his  police  chief  Teshov,  and 
sometl  nes  by  leiaer  figures  such  as  Kagano- 
vlch.  :  nutchenko,  in  fact,  has  long  since 
been  « xposed  as  not  a  Judge  at  all,  but  an 
appoiz  tee  of  a  criminal  leadeiahlp.  It  Is  even 
the  cai  e  that  the  memoirs  of  a  Soviet  gener- 
al pulUshed  in  Moscow  identifies  Niklt- 
chenki  i  as  sentencing  him  to  15  years  in  a 
five  nanute  "trial"  in  spite  of  his  insisting 
on  his  innocence  though  severely  tortured: 
(in  fadt  this  innocence  was  so  obvious  that 
even  t  le  abject  Marshal  Budyonny  felt  able 
to  rail  t  the  matter  with  Stalin,  and  get  him 
releas(  d  a  year  later). 

Clea  :ly,  even  if  such  facts,  or  some  of 
them,  were  not  known  at  the  time,  it  is  by 
now  s«f flcienUy  esUbllshed  that  Nlkitchen- 
ko's  presence  on  the  Bench  must  be  taken 
as  readerlng  the  Nuremberg  proceedings 
null  aad  void. 

But  there  Is  another  matter,  not  involving 
Hess  directly— which  equally  destroys  the 
validitor  of  the  trial.  At  the  Insistence  of 
Ruasii .  the  Nazi  defendants  were  accused  of 
respoi  sibility  for  the  Katyn  massacre.  The 
court  Examined  the  case  on  July  1-3,  1946, 
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pared  Soviet  "witnesses."  But  in  their  ver- 
dict they  did  not  feel  able  to  pronounce  the 
Nazis  guilty— and  said  nothing  about  it  at 
all!  j 

This  surreptitious  acquittal  can  only  mean 
that  the  western  Judges  found  the  Soviet 
evidence  unconvincing,  like  everyone  else 
before  and  since.  By  taking  Katyn  under 
cognizance,  they  characterised,  it  is  as  a  war 
crime  (though  in  fact  when  the  NKVD  shot 
the  Poles  in  1940  Russia  was  at  peace). 

No  further  investigation  followed,  but 
Katyn  remains  inextricably  bound  up  with 
any  reconsideration  of  the  Nuremberg  trial. 
And  when  the  Soviet  leaders  insist  on  the 
further  putiishment  of  Hess,  it  raises  the 
question  of  why  they  do  not  equally  insist 
on  bringing  the  guilty  of  Katyn  to  trial  and 
pimishmei^.  No  statute  of  limitations  ap- 
plies in  the'  USSR,  where  a  minor  war  crimi- 
nal was  sentenced  only  a  few  weelu  ago. 

Over  20  rears  ago  Khruschev  is  believed 
to  have  suggested  to  his  colleagues  that 
Soviet  responsibility  for  Katyn  should  be 
frankly  admitted,  but  to  have  been  unable 
to  get  theit  assent.  The  present  Soviet  lead- 
ers still  defend  the  indefeiuible,  standing 
pat  on  a  flat  falsehood  solely  to  protect  the 
reputation  pf  Stalin  and  his  regime.  Why?— 
What  answers  can  there  be  except  that 
falsehood  is  for  them  a  normal  way  of  life, 
and  that  they  continue  to  identify  them- 
selves with  Stalin  and  his  criminal  acts? 

It  is  in  contexts  like  this  that  one  can  see 
most  plainly  the  way  in  which  the  Soviet 
mind  works.  The  attitudes  revealed  are 
those  with  which  we  huve  to  cope  in  the 
great  issuef  of  international  relations  and  it 
is  well  to  remember  the  fact.  Meanwhile,  in 
the  case  of  Hess,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  some- 
thing Is  involved  rather  different  from  an 
abstract  passion  that  crime  should  be  expi- 
ated in  full.  Come  to  that.  It  seems  Improb- 
able that  Bess's  offences  against  huiMnity 
are  notab(y  worse  than  those  Mikhail 
Suslov,  of  <  the  current  Soviet  leadership, 
presided  over  as  Stalinist  gauleiter  in  the  il- 
legally occapied  Baltic  States.  Brezhnev  too. 
If  it  comes  to  that,  acted  for  some  years  as 
effective  governor  of  the  territories  torn 
from  Rumania.  Aggression,  annexation,  a 
police  regit  ae?  Stalin  too  had  his  Hesses  and 
such  for  ca  trying  out  such  work. 


FERC  SAYS  NO  TO  ANOTS  ON 
LOBBYING.  ENTERTAINMENT 
EXPENSES 


RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NBW  YORK 
HOUSE  OF  RKPRXSnrrATIVIS 

onday,  June  21,  1982 


•  Mr.  OTTINOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
December  the  Congress  passed  the 
Presidentfs  proposed  waiver  package 
for  the  Alaska  natural  gas  transporta- 
tion system  (ANGTS).  The  waivers 
would.  aiAong  other  things,  permit  the 
pipeline  OTonsors  to  charge  consumers 
for  pipeline  costs,  even  if  no  gas  were 
ever  deli^red. 

Flushed  by  this  apparent  congres- 
sional endorsement  of  the  theory  that 
the  consumer  should  take  the  risks, 
but  get  tto  share  of  the  profits,  the 
ANGTS  sponsors  asked  the  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
in  a  4>Perficlal  fashion,  bearing  a  few  pre-    (FERC)    or  permission  to  include  in 
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their  rate  bases  expenses  incurred  for 
lobbying  and  entertainment.  Expenses 
included  $13,268  for  country  club  dues. 
$19,363  for  a  fishing  trip,  $18,874  for 
celebrations,  and  $1,320,284  for  lobby- 
ing. 

A  consortium  of  28  companies  which 
advocated  a  different  route  for  the 
ANGTS.  sought  to  include  $38,366,833 
in  expenditures  in  the  rate  base  of  the 
Alaska  pipeline. 

Fortunately,  FERC  said  no.  I  com- 
mend FERC  for  their  refusal  to  saddle 
consumers  with  these  costs.  This  epi- 
sode gives  us  insight,  however,  into  the 
thinking  of  the  ANOTS  sponsors.  Ap- 
parently, they  believe  that  they  may 
celebrate,  take  fishing  trips,  and  Join 
country  clubs  at  the  consumer's  ex- 
pense. They  also  hope  to  finance  a 
pipeline  in  the  same  manner. 

The  exact  amounts  the  Commission 
found  ineligible  for  treatment  in  the 
rate  base  follow:  Canadian  Arctic. 
$38,366,883:  lobbying  activities, 
$1,320,284;  public  relations  activities, 
$165,088;  iixfluencing  public  opinion. 
$115,406;  donations,  $92,985;  celebra- 
Uons.  $18,874;  fishing  trip.  $19,363; 
country  club  dues,  $13,268;  photo 
prints.  $14,450;  gifts.  $3,658;  and  error 
made  by  company  $21.208.« 


ULTIMATE  SACRED  COW 


HON.  EUGENE  JOHNSTON 

or  NORTH  CAROUNA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Con- 
gress keeps  a  great  many  sacred  cows 
in  its  pasture,  but  the  ultimate  sacred 
cow,  according  to  Donald  Lambro, 
author  of  Fat  City,  is  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  Even  the  head  of  this 
agency.  Public  Printer  Danford  L. 
Sawyer,  Jr.,  has  called  it  "overpriced, 
overstaffed,  overpaid,  and  inefficient." 
But  when  it  comes  to  talking  about 
the  GPO.  facts  speak  louder  than  in- 
sults. Allow  me  to  mention  a  few. 

GPO  is  the  largest  legislative  branch 
agency  with  more  than  6,000  employ- 
ees and  a  payroll  of  $160  million,  or 
$25,000  per  worker,  a  far  higher  rate 
of  compensation  than  can  be  foimd 
anywhere  in  the  private  printing  in- 
dustry. But  GPO  does  not  compete 
with  private  enterprise,  it  instead 
serves  as  the  printing  procurement 
agent  for  the  Federal  Government. 
That  work  which  it  chooses  not  to  do 
itself,  it  allows  to  be  contracted  out— 
at  about  half  the  cost  of  in-house 
printing.  Not  only  do  taxpayers  fi- 
nance the  exorbitant  cost  of  in-house 
OPO  printing,  but  they  must  watch  as 
GPO  swallows  work  that  could  be  left 
to  private  enterprise. 

Even  at  its  high  costs,  GPO  has  en- 
gaged in  a  great  deal  of  wasteful  activ- 
ity. At  one  point  last  year  it  had  so 
much    useless    printed    material    on 
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hand,  for  which  there  was  no  demand, 
that  the  Public  Printer  sold  millions  of 
old  brochures  as  scrap  paper  for 
$760,000  in  an  attempt  to  recover  at 
least  some  of  the  original  printing 
costs. 

Traditionally,  GPO  has  made  little 
effort  to  increase  efficiency.  It  still 
uses  linotype  machines  and  still  trains 
workers  as  monotype  operators  and 
casters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  that  these 
facts  bother  me.  I  speak  from  my  ex- 
perience in  the  private  printing  busi- 
ness. From  this  experience,  I  can  only 
conclude  that  were  GPO  a  private 
printing  establishment,  it  would  have 
collapsed  long  ago.  It  could  not  survive 
in  a  competitive  climate  without  the 
faucet  of  congressional  funds  flowing 
unfettered. 

This  also  bothers  the  Public  Printer. 
Mr.  Sawyer,  who,  in  real  life,  has  suc- 
cessfully met  the  challenges  of  run- 
ning a  business  in  a  competitive  cli- 
mate. At  GPO.  he  has  begun  to  insti- 
tute some  cost-saving  measures,  and 
he  has  met  with  strenuous  resistance. 
He  needs  the  help  of  this  body  if  he  is 
to  realize  his  goal  of  streamlining  his 
agency  into  an  efficient  organization 
and  saving  the  taxpayers  millions  of 
dollars  a  year. 

That  is  why  I  stand  here  today  to  in- 
troduce a  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  Congress  that  wages,  salaries, 
and  other  compensation  of  GPO  em- 
ployees should  be  held  in  line  with  pay 
of  workers  performing  similar  tasks  in 
other  Federal  Government  agencies; 
that  the  fixing  of  wages  for  all  GPO 
employees  should  be  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  wage  rate  system 
applicable  to  other  Federal  employees 
in  the  executive  branch;  and  that  the 
relationship  between  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  and  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  should  be  clari- 
fied so  that  the  PubUc  Printer's  abUity 
to  manage  his  agency  without  infring- 
ing on  the  Joint  Committee's  over- 
sight responsibilities  is  not  compro- 
mised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  a  responsibil- 
ity to  the  American  people  to  insure 
that  each  tax  dollar  spent  buys  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  service.  We  cannot  say 
we  have  met  that  obligation  in  regard 
to  the  Government  Printing  Office. 
For  that  reason.  I  introduce  the  fol- 
lowing resolution: 

CORCDRXKMT  RnOLUTIOK 

Expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
legislation  should  be  passed  in  order  to 
make  the  Govenunent  Printing  Office  more 
cost-effective  and  efficient. 

Whereas  the  Oovemment  Printing  Office 
currently  employs  more  than  6,200  persons, 
making  it  the  largest  legislative  branch 
agency,  and  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
over  (84,000,000  to  pay  for  Congressional 
printing  and  binding  in  Fiscal  year  1982; 

Whereas  the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office 
issued  reports  in  1976  and  1982  indicating 
that  the  wages  of  Oovemment  Printing 
Office  craft  and  industrial  workers  substan- 
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tially  exceed,  by  as  much  as  28.8%.  the 
wages  of  other  workers  doing  similar  Jobs  in 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government; 
Whereas  annual  personnel  costs  exceed 
$160,000,000.  and  comprise  approximately 
80%  of  in-house  printing  costs  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  while  a  1981  Print- 
ing Industries  of  America  ratio  study  indi- 
cates that  personnel  costs  in  private  sector 
printing  plants  normally  comprise  40-50% 
of  in-house  printing  costs; 

Whereas  the  Public  Itrinter  of  the  United 
States.  Danford  L.  Sawyer.  Jr..  indicates 
that  random  samples  show  that  cost  of 
printing  done  in  the  Govenunent  Printing 
Office  exceeds,  by  an  average  of  100%.  the 
cost  of  procuring  those  same  Jobs  from  the 
low-bidder  in  the  private  sector,  primarily 
because  of  high  wage  costs  at  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office; 

Whereas  the  Public  Printer  has  instituted 
a  hiring  freeze,  eliminated  unnecessary 
overtime,  requested  "early  out"  retirement 
authority  from  the  Office  of  Persoimel 
Management  (annual  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $19,000,000),  proposed  bringing  the 
wages  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
craft  and  industrial  workers  into  [tarity  with 
the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government  (annual 
savings  of  approximately  $18,000,000).  and 
rescinded  a  16%  printing  rate  Increase  for 
fiscal  year  1982  (annual  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $10,700,000);  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  supports  these  ef- 
forts to  lower  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
Govenunent  printing,  and  recognizes  ttiat 
legislation  is  necessary  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  more  cost-effective 
and  efficient:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representative* 
(the  Senate  concurrino).  That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that  legislation  should  be 
proposed  and  eiuu:ted  which  achieves  the 
following  goals: 

The  establishment  of  parity  between  the 
wages,  salaries,  and  compensation  of  all 
Government  Printing  Office  workers  with 
the  wages,  salaries,  and  compensation  of 
other  Federal  employees  performing  the 
same  or  similar  tasks; 

(2)  The  fixing  of  wages  of  all  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  employees  in  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  wage  rate  system  appli- 
cable to  Federal  employees  In  the  Executive 
Branch;  and, 

(3)  A  thorough  clarification  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Printing  and  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  strengthening  the  PubUc  Printer's 
ability  "to  take  charge  and  manage"  with- 
out in  any  way  infringing  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing's  oversight  responsibil- 
lUes.* 


LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY  PRO- 
VIDES NO  BENEFITS  TO  U.S. 
FISHERMEN  AND  PROCESSORS 


HON.  DON  YOUNG 

OP  ALASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21.  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  a  number  of  occasions  I  have 
brought  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  potential  problems  that 
U.S.  acceptance  of  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  would  pose  for  the  U.S.  fishing 
industry.  One  professor  of  law  has  dis- 
puted my  conclusions,  suggesting  that 
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the  United  SUtes  would  benefit  from 
adoption  of  the  treaty. 

Recently,  I  received  a  package  of  in- 
formation from  Citizens  for  Ocean 
Law.  a  group  which  supports  U.S.  par- 
ticipation in  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty  regime.  Included  in  that  pacli- 
age  was  an  issue  brief  on  "Pull  Utiliza- 
tion and  Conservation  of  Fish  Stoclts." 
The  issue  brief  listed  the  foUowing 
"benefits"  of  the  treaty: 

International  recoKnltion  of  coastal  state 
Juriadictlon  over  fisheries— tritA  attendant 
dutiet  to  consent  ttoekM  and  to  permit  ftir- 
eign  acceu  for  that  portion  of  the  stock 
which  the  coastal  state  witt  not  itself  har- 
vest—will decrease  tntemaUonal  fisheries 
disputes  (emphasis  added); 

Creation  of  different  resimes  to  address 
the  biological  manacement  imperatives  of 
such  diverse  species  as  tuna  ( migratory ). 
salmon  (anadromousJ  and  coastal  stocks 
(emphasis  added); 

EsUMishment  of  fuO  utUizatUm  of  fish 
stocks  within  constraints  of  effective  conser- 
vation—to meet  present  and  future  world 
demands  for  protein  (emphasis  added). 

The  issue  brief  also  included  an  ex- 
cerpt from  an  analysis  published  by 
the  National  Foreign  Trade  Council, 
Inc..  in  February  1982.  which  says  in 
part: 

The  draft  Convention  provides  that  the 
coastal  State  In  whose  rivers  such  (anadro- 
mous  stoclcs  as  salmon)  originate  shall  have 
the  primary  interest  in  and  responsibUity 
for  such  stoclcs.  There  is  also  clear  recogni- 
tion that  the  State  of  oriffin  should  cooper- 
ate so  as  to  minimize  economic  dissolution 
Of  other  States  which  have  a  long-term  inter- 
est in  the  fishery  (emphasis  added). 

These  statements  from  a  group  sup- 
porting the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  il- 
lustrate the  problems  that  I  have 
pointed  out  previously.  The  United 
States  will  be  required  to  continue  to 
allow  foreign  access  to  fish  stocks  off 
out  shores  even  though  by  doing  so  we 
may  hamper  development  of  our  own 
fishing  industry.  The  United  States 
will  find  it  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
to  terminate  the  wasteful  high  seas 
salmon  fishery  now  being  conducted  In 
the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific 
Ocean  because  termination  would  lead 
to  "economic  dislocation."  Once  again, 
I  suggest  that  the  United  SUtes  will 
only  lost  by  signing  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty.* 


['IE 


CAROL  RANDOLPH— 13TH  ANNI- 
VERSARY OF  BROADCASTING 
IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

OP  TRB  DirraicT  or  coLumiA 
nr  THS  HOUSE  or  reprcskntatives 
Monday,  June  21,  1982 
•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Wednesday.  June  23.  1982.  the  District 
of  Columbia  will  celebrate  the  singular 
accomplishments  of  a  most  remarka- 
ble person.  Carol  Randolph,  a  15-year 
resident  of  the  District.  Ms.  Randolph 
is  a  pioneer  in  television,  leading  the 
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way  f^r  blacks  and  women.  Thirteen 
years  ^go,  Ms.  Randolph  became  an 
original  host  of  then-WTOP-TV's 
"Hara^bee"— at  that  time  a  daily  prb- 
gram  and  the  first  dally  black-oriented 
public  I  affairs  television  program  in 
the  Uiiited  States.  "Harambee,"  with 
Ms.  Randolph,  has  won  a  coveted  Pea- 
body  Award  for  broadcasting,  excel- 
lence. Ms.  Randolph  expanded  her  in- 
volvement with  TV  9  by  cohosting  the 
Emmy;  and  Peatxxly  Award-winning 
"Everjfwoman"  series  from  1974  to 
1976.  ISlnce  1975  she  has  hosted 
WDVUl-TV  9's  dally  program  "Morn- 
ing Br4ak." 

Before  beginning  her  television 
career]  Ms.  Randolph  was  training  di- 
rector'for  the  Hotel  Corporation  of 
America  where  she  managed  a  pro- 
gram (lesigned  to  hire  and  upgrade  un- 
employed and  underemployed  individ- 
uals. Barlier,  she  served  as  an  educa- 
tional specialist  and  remedial  counsel- 
or for  the  United  Planning  Organiza- 
tion. Ms.  Randolph  has  been  a  high 
school  I  biology  teacher  and  part-time 
reporter  in  her  native  city  of  St.  Louis. 

Mor«  than  a  role  model  for  her  pro- 
fessioil  she  has  set  standards  for 
broadcMt  excellence  and  academic  ac- 
ihment  which  can  inspire  all 
While  working  full  time  at 
-TV  9.  she  pursued  and  earned 
|rate  of  law  degree  from  Catho- 
lic University  Law  School.  She  holds  a 
masters  of  arts  in  science  education 
from  Washington  University  in  St. 
Louis  ind  a  bachelor  of  arts  degree  in 
biologi  from  Flsk  University  in  Nash- 
ville. Tenn. 

Carol  Randolph  is  a  well-loved  and 
much-vespected  person  in  the  Wash- 
ington area.  She  is  the  proud  mother 
of  a  daughter,  Jennifer,  a  sophomore 
at  Cobate  University;  her  husband. 
Frank  [Jasmine,  is  a  staff  member  to 
Hugh  Carey.  Governor  of  New  York. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  the  Mayor  and 
City  Coimcil  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  well  as  government  officials  in 
neighboring  Jurisdictions,  in  recognis- 
ing Ml .  Randolph's  achievements  and 
provld  ng  information  about  Ms.  Ran- 
dolph n  hopes  that  her  story  will  en- 
cotirag;  other  Americans  to  excel- 
lence.4 


^NTI-SEMITISM  LIVES 


HpN.  HAMILTON  FISH,  JR. 

or  raw  YORK 

IH  ^I  HOUSE  or  RSPRSSSSTTATrVES 
Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  PISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  contin- 
ued presence  of  anti-Semitism  in  our 
society  is  an  evil  which  cannot  be  tol- 
erated. That  such  prejudice  exists  at 
aU  in  Che  United  SUtes  is  a  blight  on 
our  de)  nocracy. 

Rece  itly.  I  read  a  very  moving  and 
Import  int  article  in  the  Jewish  Post 
and  O]  linion.  on  how  to  help  eradicate 
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anti-Semitism.  The  Post  deserves 
credit  for  printing  this  article  on  June 
11,  and  for  making  it  available  to  me 
to  share  w^th  my  colleagues. 

BkastjNot  Borikd  At  Auschwitz 

[Editor's  I NOTT  A  beautiful  piece  written 
years  ago  b*  a  non-Jewish  staff  member  of  a 
newspaper  '  in  Colorado  has  made  the 
rounds,  and  recently  we  came  across  an- 
other by  Cfearley  Reese,  whom  Rabbi  Alan 
Mayor  Sokibin.  of  The  Temple  Sylvanla. 
O..  describeii  in  his  bulletin  as  a  syndicated 
columnist,  we  feel  it  also  warrants  wide- 
spread circtaation.] 

Anti-Semitism,  the  real  undying  monster, 
is  on  the  pr^wl  again.  I  Just  came  back  from 
Detroit,  where  I  heard  a  report  on  it  from 
I>eople  who  keep  track  of  it. 

You  know,  what?  For  the  first  time,  some 
American  Jews  are  starting  to  look  at  their 
children  and  wonder  about  their  survival. 
That's  a  rotten  turn  of  events.  But  what  can 
you  expect  when  synagogues  start  getting 
blown  up.  when  people  throw  hand  gre- 
nades Into  ai  group  of  Jewish  children  board- 
ing a  train?  i 

The  old  beast  feeds  on  economic  hard 
times,  scapigoatism.  and  religious  Intoler- 
ance. Today  It's  getting  fed  extra  rations  by 
Arab  hatred  for  Israel,  by  Western  greed  for 
Arab  oil,  by  Arab  petro  dollars  and  by  the 
Soviet  Union,  that  vast  reservoir  of  evil.  The 
new  code  wbrds  are  Zionist  and  Israel,  but 
its  the  same  old  beast  some  people  thought 
had  been  bUried  at  Auschwitz. 

Every  Jew  lives  with  the  memory  of  death 
camps.  You  don't  ever,  in  your  secret  heart, 
underestimate  anti-Semitism  when  you  re- 
member thalt  2  million  Jewish  children  were 
shot  and  gassed  by  it,  especially  not  when 
Jewish  children  still  are  being  murdered. 

What  does  this  re-emergence  of  anti-Semi- 
tism mean  for  us  non-Jews?  Is  it  not  our 
problem?  X>p  we  Just  turn  it  off  and  push  It 
our  of  our  minds?  That's  what  most  of  the 
non-Jews  ini  the  world  did  in  the  1930's  and 
1940's.  I 

Sometime)  I'm  asked,  usually  by  anti-Se- 
mites, if  I  atn  Jewish.  Nope,  but  I  would  be 
proud  to  be  a  Jew.  Sometimes  I'm  asked 
why  I  like  all  Jews  and  the  answer  is  I  don't 
like  all  Jews.  I  haven't  bumped  into  any 
group  of  which  I  can  say  I  like  all  of  its 
members,  qut  I  feel  a  special  bond  for 
Jewish  people  that  is  about  as  close  to  a 
mystical  exderience  as  I've  ever  had.  I'm  not 
even  motivated,  as  some  Christians  are,  by  a 
biblical  imperative. 

Mayt>e  it's  because  to  me  the  Jew  repre- 
sents the  soul  of  humanity.  The  more  famil- 
iar you  become  with  Jewish  culture  and  his- 
tory the  more  striking  it  Is  how  much  these 
people  have  striven.  In  the  face  of  Inhuman 
adversity,  t«  realize  the  human  Ideals  of 
compassion,  reason,  intelligence,  reverence 
and  toleran<ie.  Like  mankind  Itself,  they  rep- 
resent twth  strength  and  vulnerability. 

That's  the!  intellectual  reason,  I  guess,  but 
there  is  a  g^t  reason,  too,  and  that  Is  that  I 
rive  the  murder  of  those  2  mll- 
When  I  remember,  and  I  shall 
those  macabre  scenes  of  chll- 
their  mothers'  arms.  I  weep 
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will  not  foi 
Hon  childrei 
never  forget 
dren  dying 
with  rage 

The  Israel 
is  "never 


have  a  phrase  they  live  by.  It 
atn".  They  mean  never  again 
will  a  Jew  die  unresisting  and  unavenged. 
We  non-Jew8  should  adopt  the  same  motto. 
Never  again  shall  we  turn  our  backs  while 
the  beast  attempts  to  devour  a  whole 
people.  Never  again  shall  we  allow  Jews  or 
any  other  group  of  people  to  be  isolated,  de- 
humanized, knd  brutalized. 


You  see.  we  have  it  in  our  power  to  stop 
anti-Semitism  in  Its  traciu  Just  as  non-Jews 
had  it  in  their  power  to  do  it  in  the  1930's. 
All  we  have  to  do  is  open  our  arms  and  em- 
brace our  Jewish  friends.  Only  when  they 
are  isolated  are  they  vulnerable.  So  all  we 
have  to  do  is  embrace  them  and  announce 
to  the  neo-Nazis,  the  Klansmen,  the  Arabs, 
the  Soviets  and  anybody  else:  They  are  not 
alone:  we  are  one  people. 

I  can't  speak  for  anybody  else,  but  I  made 
that  commitment  a  long  time  ago  to  the 
memory  of  a  little  Dutch  girl  and  I  make  no 
apologies  for  it.  If  you  hate  Jews,  Zionism, 
or  Israel,  then  hate  me,  for  I  am  your 
enemy  to  the  death  and  forever. 

Never  again?  You're  damned  right.* 


OUR  NEXT  STEP  IN  THE  MIDDLE 
EAST 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIAMA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Foreign  Affairs 
Newsletter  for  June  1982  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record: 

Our  Next  Stkp  ih  thk  Middlx  East 

The  United  States  once  again  finds  Itself 
reacting  to  events  in  the  Middle  East  rather 
than  helping  to  shape  them.  We  can  liegin 
to  shape  events  only  If  we  launch  a  strenu- 
ous diplomatic  effort  in  this  period  of 
emerging  danger. 

American  diplomacy  faces  six  challenges: 

First,  the  United  States  cannot  let  Leba- 
non monopolize  the  Middle  East  agenda. 
The  Camp  David  negotiations  will  be  set 
back,  but  it  is  crucial  that  the  United  SUtes 
redouble  its  effort  with  Israel  and  Egypt  to 
reach  an  agreement.  Either  the  second  half 
of  the  Camp  David  peace  process  must  be 
implemented,  with  an  interim  agreement  on 
full  autonomy  for  the  Palestinians  of  the 
West  Bank  aiid  Oaza:  or  another  peace 
process  must  be  devised,  but  only  if  the 
Camp  David  talks  fail. 

Second,  the  United  States  must  pursue 
with  urgency  the  task  of  helping  recon- 
struct Lebanon.  In  a  very  real  sense,  Leba- 
non is  no  longer  a  fimctloning  country.  Yet, 
American  interests  are  served  by  a  united, 
democratic,  and  secure  Lebanon  free  of  for- 
eign domination.  In  the  coming  weeks,  we 
will  need  to  help  install  a  credible  peace- 
keeping force  south  of  the  Zahrani  River— a 
fortified  UNIFIL  force,  a  Lebanese  govern- 
ment force,  or  another  international  force. 
We  will  also  need  to  support  the  Lebanese 
presidential  election  scheduled  this  stunmer. 
The  election  is  of  enormous  importance  for 
a  country  whose  unity  and  sovereignty  have 
been  challenged  by  Syrian,  Palestinian,  and 
Israeli  intervention.  Our  ultimate  goal 
should  be  a  free  Lebanon  for  all  Lebanese. 
As  we  focus  on  the  immediate  human  and 
political  needs  of  the  Lebanese,  we  must  ap- 
preciate that  a  Camp  David  accord  for  the 
West  Bank  and  Oaza,  one  which  offers  hope 
to  the  Palestinians,  is  central  to  any  effec- 
tive short-  or  long-term  effort  to  ease  ten- 
sions in  Lebanon. 

Third,  the  United  States  must  try  to  avoid 
the  radicalization  of  the  Arab  states.  Twin 
Arab  defeats— destruction  of  the  conven- 
tional military  strength  of  the  PLO  in  Leba- 
non and  an  Iranian  victory  over  the  Iraqi 
army  on  Iranian  soil— could  play  havoc 
among  the  rulers  of  the  Arab  world.  The 
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discrediting  of  Arab  governments  that 
appear  Incapable  of  coping  with  regional 
and  domestic  problems  could  strengthened 
both  the  rejectionists,  who  have  said  that 
negotiations  will  never  work,  and  the  reli- 
gious fundamentalists,  who  offer  dignity 
and  power  to  the  downtrodden.  Our  Arab 
friends  will  be  under  the  enormous  presswe 
of  neighlMrs  in  the  post-crisis  environment 
to  accommodate  to  the  realities  they  see  in 
Iran,  Syria,  Libya,  and  elsewhere.  Even 
though  the  Saudis  and  Jordanians  may 
have  been  upset  with  the  PLO  in  recent 
months,  they  will  be  pressured  to  close  Arab 
ranks.  American  relations  with  the  moder- 
ate Arab  states  are  already  strained  and  are 
likely  to  become  more  difficult.  Our  Arab 
friends  will  have  to  be  convinced  that  out  of 
the  carnage  in  Lebanon  can  come  movement 
toward  regional  peace. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  must  try  to  per- 
suade Israel  to  pursue  peace  with  the  same 
vigor  and  imagination  which  characterize  its 
pursuit  of  war.  American  interests  will  re- 
quire Israel  both  to  quit  Lebanon  and  to 
focus  on  peace  talks.  The  days  ahead  could 
be  hard  for  Israel;  a  government  with  a  slim 
majority  may  seek  early  elections:  some  Is- 
raelis are  still  reacting  emotionally  to  the 
withdrawal  from  the  Sinai:  Israel  will  be  re- 
sisting pressure  to  pull  out  of  Lebanon  until 
a  satisfactory  substitute  for  its  armed  forces 
Is  in  place.  On  the  West  Bank  and  In  Oaza, 
Israel's  ten-month-old  effort  to  eradicate 
the  influence  of  the  PLO  and  promote  an- 
other local  Palestinian  leadership  has  met 
with  little  success,  but  there  wUl  be  some  Is- 
raeli leaders  who  will  want  to  give  the  effort 
a  second  chance  during  a  period  when  the 
PLO  in  Lebanon  cannot  exert  influence  in 
the  occupied  territories.  Precisely  because 
of  its  actions  on  the  West  Bank  and  in  Oaza. 
actions  which  cast  doubts  on  Israel's  com- 
mitment to  United  Nations  Resolution  242 
and  to  the  peace  process,  it  is  in  Israel's  in- 
terest as  well  as  our  own  to  press  on  with 
the  peace  talks. 

Fifth,  the  conflict  in  Lebanon  poses  chal- 
lenges for  American-Egyptian  relations.  The 
Egyptians  want  normal  relations  with  Israel 
and  improved  ties  with  their  Arab  brethren. 
Thus.  Cairo  Is  disturbed  that  events  in  Leba- 
non tend  to  bolster  the  extremes  and  that 
the  United  States  is  either  unwilling  or 
unable  to  Influence  Israeli  actions  or  to 
push  for  progreas  in  the  peace  process.  The 
conflict  in  Lebanon  casts  into  doubt  Egypt's 
ability  to  play  the  role  envisioned  for  It  by 
the  United  SUtes,  that  is,  to  sustain  the 
peace  along  Israel's  eastern  front  and  to 
ensure  stability  in  the  Fenian  Oulf . 

Sixth,  the  United  SUtea  may  find  the  Pal- 
estinians the  moat  difficult  of  all  groups  to 
deal  with  in  the  Middle  East.  The  options 
for  the  Palestinians  and  the  PLO  seem  lim- 
ited in  the  aftermath  of  the  fighting  in  Leb- 
anon. Because  the  PLO  is  either  unwilling 
or  unable  to  recognise  Israel's  right  to  exist 
within  secure  borders  without  a  simultane- 
ous Israeli  recognition  of  lU  rlghU.  voices  in 
the  orgutization  which  have  argued  for 
some  form  of  compromise  and  a  two-sUte 
solution  will  be  hard-pressed  by  defeat. 
Radicals  will  argue  for  more  terrorism  and 
violence,  tactics  which  the  mainstream  PLO 
leadership  tried  to  minimize  in  recent  years. 
The  further  radicalization  of  the  Palestini- 
an nationalist  movement  serves  no  one's  in- 
teresU  in  the  Middle  East,  especially  not  Is- 
rael's. An  effort  must  be  made  to  engage  in 
dialogue  with  a  cross  section  of  Palestinians, 
including  leaders  sympathetic  to  the  PLO. 
The  art  of  creative  diplomacy  in  the  Middle 
East  will  seek  a  way  out  of  the  current  de- 
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pression  for  as  broad  a  cross  section  of  Pal- 
estinians as  possible. 

The  United  SUtes  has  a  limited  amount 
of  time  in  which  to  Influence  the  outcome 
of  recent  evente  in  Lebanon.  It  is  urgent 
that  we  give  doubters  in  the  region  some 
reason  to  hope  that  peace  talks  can  succeed. 
There  is  a  critical  linkage  between  events  in 
Lebanon  and  the  peace  process.  If  we  lose 
sight  of  the  linkage,  we  will  abet  extremism 
in  the  region  and  damage  important  Ameri- 
can interests.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  SHERMAN 
NAYMARK 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  call  attention  to  a  great 
honor  being  awarded  to  a  good  friend, 
Sherman  Naymark.  Mr.  Naymark  has 
been  chosen  by  the  Anti-Defamation 
League  to  receive  this  year's  SanU 
Clara  Torch  of  Liberty  Award.  A 
native  of  Duluth,  Minn..  Mr.  Naymark 
is  president  of  the  Quadrex  Corp.. 
which  provides  numerous  scholarships 
allowing  students  to  study  at  the  imi- 
versity  of  their  choice. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  the  House 
this  article  which  appeared  in  the  San 
Francisco  Jewish  Bulletin: 
[From  the  San  Francisco  Jewish  Bulletin] 

ADL  Honors  Sherman  Natmark  With 
Torch  or  Liberty  Award 

Sherman  Naymark,  president  of  Quadrex 
Corp.,  will  receive  the  Anti-defamation 
League's  Torch  of  Liberty  Award  at  the 
annual  ADL  SanU  Clara  dinner  on  Thurs- 
day. June  24  at  the  Hyatt  Palo  Alto.  4290  El 
Camino  Real.  Palo  Alto.  Cocktails  wUl  be 
served  at  6:30  p.m. 

A  native  of  Duluth,  Minn.,  Naymark  has 
been  involved  with  a  number  of  civic  activi- 
ties during  his  26  years  in  California.  Its  has 
been  a  member  of  ADL's  Society  of  Fellows 
for  the  past  14  years  and  most  recently 
served  as  San  Jose  chairman  of  the  group. 
He  has  also  served  on  the  Board  of  Direc- 
tors of  Temple  Emanu-El  of  San  Jose,  serv- 
ing as  president  from  1963-1965. 

He  has  been  a  member  of  the  board  of  the 
National  Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews, 
the  national  board  of  the  Union  of  Ameri- 
can Hebrew  Congregations  and  has  co- 
Chaired  numerous  events  on  behalf  of  the 
City  of  Hope.  YMCA,  National  Jewish  Hos- 
pital of  Denver  and  the  SanU  Clara  Boy 
Scouts.  In  1970,  he  was  the  recipient  of  San 
Jose's  Distinguished  Citizen  Award. 

Naymark  was  an  advisor  to  the  U.S.  SUte 
Dept.  at  the  Third  U.N.  International  Con- 
ference on  the  Peaceful  Use  of  Atomic 
Energy  in  1964  and  more  recently  was  an 
advisor  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy 
for  its  Fusion  Program. 

Quadrex  Corp.,  which  was  founded  by 
Naymark  in  1970  as  the  Nuclear  Services 
Corp.,  also  mainUins  broad  civic  support  In 
the  South  Bay  Area,  supporting  the  San 
Jose  Museum.  Junior  Achievement,  Camp- 
bell Progressive  Seniors.  San  Jose  SUte  Uni- 
versity, the  University  of  California,  the  Na- 
tional Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews. 
YMCA  and  United  Way.  among  others.  The 
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company  provides  numerous  scholarships 
for  university  students  under  Its  Jo  Nay- 
mark  Memorial  Scholarship  Fund. 

Naymark'8  wife.  Raquel  Newman-Nay- 
mark.  Is  also  active  In  the  community  and 
the  AOL.  serving  as  president  o{  Its  regional 
board  for  four  years  and  presently  as  a 
member  of  the  Regional  Executive  Commit- 
tee, Mrs.  Newman-Naymark  will  present  the 
Torch  of  Liberty  Award  to  her  husband  at 
the  dinner.* 


WEASEL  WORDS  TO  PEKING 
THAT  GREASE  SKIDS  UNDER 
TAIWAN 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

or  oioitaiA 

IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  MCDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  feel  the  Republic  of 
China  Is.  and  has  been,  a  staunch  ally, 
view  with  great  concern  the  evident 
trend  in  the  present  administration  to 
cut  Taiwan  loose  to  swim  by  itself.  We 
worry  that  Taiwan  is  about  to  Join  a 
long  list  of  nations  which  have  been 
cut  adrift  from  U.S.  friendship  and  as- 
sistance since  World  War  II  in  the 
name  of  political  expediency.  This 
present  political  expediency  is  based 
upon  erroneous  assumptions  that 
somehow  Communist  China  is  about 
to  become  a  capitalist  nation  and  an 
ally  of  the  West  against  the  Soviet 
Union.  There  is  also  the  superficial 
theory  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  will  somehow  become  a  big 
trading  partner  of  the  United  States, 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  is  broke  and 
its  economy  is  in  a  shambles.  Colum- 
nist Patrick  Buchanan  outlined  the 
ominous  moves  made  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  abandon  the  Republic  of 
China  In  a  column  that  appeared  on 
June  11, 1982.  in  the  Richmond  Tlmes- 
Dlspatch.  I  commend  It  to  the 
thoughtful  consideration  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

(From  the  Richmond  Times-Dispatch  Frl.. 
June  11. 1982] 

Weasel  Words  to  Pexino  That  Grease 

Skids  Urder  Taiwar 

(By  Patrick  Buchanan) 

Washinotom.— While  President  Reagan 
has  been  off  in  Europe,  chatting  It  up  with 
the  pope  and  cantering  with  the  queen. 
there  has  developed  a  broadening  suspicion 
his  State  Department  is  up  to  dirty  business 
in  East  Asia. 

"The  Reagan  administration  is  on  the 
verge  of  selling  out  the  Republic  of  China. " 
warns  Reagan's  favorite  weekly.  Human 
Events. 

"We  have  come  to  this  conclusion  because 
highly  Informed  sources  within  the  State 
Department,  the  White  House  and  the  Con- 
gress, many  of  whom  are  Intimately  bound 
up  with  the  Taiwan  problem'  as  It  is  quaint- 
ly referred  to  at  State,  have  repeatedly 
warned  that  the  ROC  Is  in  the  greates  Jeop- 
ardy." 

With  last  week's  mall  came  an  urgent 
letter  from  the  American  Council  on  Free 
Asia  (the  masthead  contains  four  dozen 
known    Reaganites)    asserting    that    "the 
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State  Department  has  clearly  capitulated  to 
Beijung's  [Peking's]  demands  that  the 
United  States  cut  off  arms  sales  to  Taiwan." 

Why  irould  Reagan  consent  to  such  a  cal- 
culated! act  of  appeasement,  which  would 
demoralize  his  friends  on  Taiwan  and  cause 
a  revolt  within  his  core  constituency?  As- 
serts thie  author,  Oary  Jarmln.  national  di- 
rector df  the  ACFA,  because  "Haig  has  con- 
vince VJH  [the  president]  that  Deng  Xiao- 
ping Is  a  closet  capitalist." 

The  rfimor  has  been  circumnavigating  the 
capital  for  weeks  that  Halg.  and  SUte  De- 
partmeat  subordinates  Walter  J.  Stoessel 
and  Joftn  Holdridge,  believe  concessions  to 
Peking  on  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  are  essen- 
tial to  bolster  the  position  of  Deng  against 
hard-liners  anxious  to  oust  him  for  not  de- 
livering on  detente  with  the  Americans.  In  a 
conversation  with  William  F.  Buckley  Jr., 
John  K.  Fairbank,  senior  American  apolo- 
gist for  the  1949  Revolution,  made  much 
the  same  point: 

"And  so  Deng  Xiao-ping  Is  up  against  all 
kinds  of  problems,  and  the  least  thing  he 
needs  at  this  point  is  some  kind  of  affront 
from  the  Americans— the  Imperialists 
again— which  can  give  reason  for  this  oppo- 
sition Which  Is  now  latent— the  true  Maoist 
kind— 1«  rise  and  say,  'You've  lost  the  ball 
game."] 

The  ^ea  seems  inconceivable:  that  the 
United  States  would  deliberately  affront, 
undermine,  demoralize  a  friendly  govern- 
ment in  Taipei— to  deal  some  cards  In  an  In- 
ternal squabble  to  a  chain-smoking  little 
survivor  in  Peking  who  has  one  foot  in  the 
grave. 

Yet.  three  separate  letters  Reagan  himself 
signed  and  sent  to  Peking  are  hardly 
grounds  for  reassurance. 

To  Premier  Zhao  Zlhang,  the  president 
wrote  that  the  United  States  would  "wel- 
come ai^y  peaceful  resolution  of  the  Taiwan 
issue,"  and,  "in  the  context  of  progress 
toward  a  peaceful  solution,  there  would  nat- 
urally be  a  decrease  in  the  need  for  arms  by 
Taiwanj" 

Now  let  us  halt  right  there.  What,  after 
all,  is  t)ie  "Taiwan  issue"  but  the  manifest 
desire  4f  18  million  friends  of  the  United 
States  Qo  remain  free  of  the  "embrace"  of  a 
tyrannical  and  terminally  incompetent  ka- 
klstocracy  with  whom  Reagan  is  now  In 
warm  correspondence?  Prom  Peking's  stand- 
point, ^e  "Taiwan  problem"  Is  the  contin- 
ued ln(i  ependence  of  the  lost  province,  the 
ongolni  embarrassment  created  by  Taiwan's 
econoni  c  success  when  contrasted  with  Pe- 
king's d  ^mal  failure. 

Wrltiig  to  Deng.  Reagan  recommitted 
Amerlo  t  to  the  principle  that  "there  is  but 
one  Ch  na,"  and  the  United  SUtes  "will  not 
permit  the  unofficial  relations  between  the 
American  people  and  the  people  of  Taiwan 
to  weaken  our  commitment  to  this  princi- 
ple." ^ 

Now  irhat  do  these  weasel  words  mean- 
other  t  lan  that  we  value  our  friendships, 
our  lo  ^altles.  our  longstanding  ties  to 
Taiwan  less  than  the  implied  pledges  to 
Peking  In  the  Shanghai  Communique? 

"I  fu  ly  understand  and  respect  the  posi- 
tion of  lyour  government  with  regard  to  the 
questlofi  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,"  the  presi- 
dent wtote  Deng  without  restating  and  de- 
fending the  United  States'  position  on  "the 
question  of  arms  sales  to  Taiwan,"  which  is 
that  we  are  legally  and  morally  bound  to 
providei  the  island  with  the  necessary  means 
of  self-idefense.  If  Reagan  is  not  about  to 
trim  ot  go  back  on  that  legal  obligation, 
why  di4  he  not  clearly  restate  it?  If  we  have 
no  Intaitlon  of  ditching  Taiwan,  why  lead 
Peking  lalong? 
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Why  not  hit  It,  Mr.  President?  Why  not  a 
short,  polit^  letter  to  our  new  "friends"  in 
Peking  saylhg  that  if  the  asking  price  for 
their  friencjship  is  abandonment  of  older 
friends  on  'Taiwan,  we're  not  paying,  and  If 
our  refusal  to  grease  the  skids  under  Taiwan 
means  Peking  returns  to  Moscow— tell  them 
to  go  to  the  Russians  and  be  damned. 

A  final  npte.  Mr.  President.  That  State 
Department!  '^^^^''  writer  who  closed  your 
missive  to  the  chairman  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Party  Central  Committee  with 
the  syrupy  little  note.  "Please  accept  my 
best  wishes  in  your  efforts  to  build  a  secure 
and  moden^izlng  China"- post  him  to  the 
Maldlve  Islabids.* 


THE 
THORPl 
AND  A> 


iTORATION 
IS     OLYMPIC 
ARDS 


OF      JIM 
MEDALS 


HON.  JAMES  J.  HOWARD 

OF  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  ]  [OUSE  OF  RKPRSSCNTATIVES 

Mimday.  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
Introducec^  legislation  to  correct  an  in- 
justice to  an  American  of  the  highest 
caliber.  Ji»i  Thorpe.  As  my  colleagues 
may  recall.  Jim  Thorpe  was  stripped 
of  his  Olympic  medals  in  the  Pentath- 
lon. Decathlon,  and  other  events  after 
his  victories  In  the  1912  Olympics.  The 
loss  of  the^  medals  was  due  to  allega- 
tions of  professionalism  which  result- 
ed in  disqpalification  under  the  Inter- 
national Olympic  Committee's  defini- 
tion of  araateur  status.  These  allega- 
tions were  ruled  Incorrect  by  the  U.S. 
Amateur  Athletic  Union  in  1975.  This 
decision  was  endorsed  by  the  U.S. 
Olympic  Committee  later  in  the  same 
year.  Nevertheless,  the  International 
Olympic  Committee  has  refused  the 
overtures  (>f  these  respected  bcxlies. 

I  have  introduced  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution supporting  the  return  of  those 
medals  sjld  awards  taken  from  Jim 
Thorpe  by  the  International  Olympic 
Commlttef .  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 364  'seeks  the  return  of  Jim 
Thorpe's  medals  for  presentation  to 
his  family]  at  the  1984  Olympics  in  Los 
Angeles,  clalif. 

We  have  a  imlque  opportunity  to 
help  accelerate  the  drive  to  provide 
justice  to  the  name  of  Jim  Thorpe.  It 
is  only  right  that  the  next  celebration 
of  the  Olympics  should  be  in  the  land 
Jim  Thoh>e  represented  admirably 
throughotjt  his  athletic  career.  The 
restoratlOB  of  Jim's  medals  and  awards 
at  the  1984  Olympics  would  be  an  ex- 
traordinar^r  act  of  appreciation  to  this 
great  athlete's  memory. 

Prom  hi$  youth  spent  In  the  Oklaho- 
ma territory,  to  his  entrance  at  Car- 
lisle Indian  School  at  Carlisle,  Pa.. 
Jim's  athletic  prowess  was  unmistak- 
able. Jim  attracted  the  attention  of 
Coach  Pop  Warner  in  1907  at  Carlisle 
where  he  guided  the  budding  competi- 
tor in  track  and  field.  Thorpe  spent 
his    sumniers    from    1909-12    playing 
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baseball  with  a  semlprofesslonal  team 
where  he  accepted  only  expense 
money  at  a  rate  of  $2  per  day.  Jim  was 
unaware  that  this  decision  would  cost 
him  so  much  personal  anguish  in  later 
years. 

With  Jim  Thorpe  as  the  team  leader. 
Carlisle  defeated  the  finest  college 
football  teams  in  the  East.  He  excelled 
in  the  school's  other  sports  by  partici- 
pating in  every  intercollegiate  sport  in 
which  Carlisle  was  engaged. 

In  the  1912  Olympics,  held  In 
Sweden.  Thorpe  excelled  to  a  level 
that  has  never  been  equaled.  In  the 
five  Pentathlon  events,  Thorpe  scored 
8,142  of  a  possible  10.000  points.  When 
the  presentations  were  made,  Swe- 
den's King  Gustavus  awarded  him  the 
bronze  bust  emblematic  of  the  Pen- 
tathlon trophy,  exclaiming.  "Sir.  you 
are  the  greatest  athlete  In  the  world." 
The  Czar  of  Russia  presented  him 
with  the  Decathlon  Cup,  a  regal  repli- 
ca of  a  Viking  ship. 

Several  months  after  the  Olympics, 
it  was  disclosed  that  Jim  had  played 
for  a  semlprofesslonal  baseball  team 
and  his  amateur  ranking  was  terminat- 
ed. 

Although  circumstances  had  turned 
against  him.  Jim  Thorpe  continued  to 
work  to  improve  the  level  of  sports 
competition  in  the  United  States.  Jim 
helpied  to  organize  the  forerunner  of 
today's  National  Football  League  and 
support  the  establishment  of  youth 
sports  organizations  throughout  the 
entire  Nation. 

Jim  Thorpe  represented  our  Nation 
with  vigor  and  inspiration.  Neverthe- 
less, his  goal  of  reacquiring  those 
medals  and  awards  earned  by  him  for 
the  United  States  was  unfulfilled  in 
his  lifetime.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  In  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion to  bid  the  International  Olympic 
Committee  to  reinstate  Jim  Thorpe's 
medals  for  presentation  to  his  family 
at  the  1984  Olympics  In  Los  Angeles.* 


A  NEW  LOOK  AT  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 


HON.  WILLIAM  D.  FORD 

or  MicHiaAii 

Df  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan,  lix.  Speak- 
er, even  though  the  elimination  of  the 
Department  of  Education  has  been 
"put  on  the  back  burner"  as  a  legisla- 
tive issue  for  the  time  being,  we 
should  not  become  complacent.  There 
are  any  number  of  ways  the  adminis- 
tration can  find  to  emasculate  the  De- 
partment and  the  Federal  role  in  edu- 
cation. The  best  analysis  I  have  seen 
recently  is  in  the  following  article, 
"Public  Schools  Now  Must  Look  to 
Congress"  from  the  June  edition  of 
the  American  School  Board  Journal. 
It  very  accurately  outlines  some  of  the 
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dimensions  of  the  problems  being 
faced  by  the  agency  as  it  tries  to  serve 
local  education  agencies,  while  also  re- 
maining alined  with  administration 
philosophy  and  policy. 

PuBuc  Schools  Now  Must  Look  to 

COHGRESS 

Personnel  changes  in  the  Department  of 
Education  (ED)  usually  send  shock  waves  no 
farther  than  the  Capital  Beltway,  which  en- 
circles the  Washington.  D.C..  area.  But  ten 
days  after  a  tremulous  meeting  between  the 
Council  of  Chief  State  School  Officers  and 
top  ED  officials,  the  chiefs  felt  the  after- 
shocks back  in  their  state  capitals. 

The  conference— held  in  early  spring— was 
designed  to  sell  the  chiefs  on  the  Reagan 
Administration's  policies.  The  meeting  got 
out  of  hand,  however,  and  for  that  and 
other  reasons  the  White  House  ordered 
Education  Secretary  T.  H.  Bell  to  fire  his 
right-hand  man.  Undersecretary  William  C. 
Clohan.  Clohan's  remark  to  the  chiefs  about 
President  Reagan's  wproval  of  a  tuition  tax 
credit  plan— a  week  before  the  official 
White  House  announcement  of  the  plan- 
appeared  to  trigger  the  firing.  (Clohan  later 
blamed  his  ouster  on  conservative  groups 
that  were  upset  by  the  Administration's  fail- 
ure to  dismantle  ED.  to  slash  education 
spending,  and  to  enact  an  ultraoonaervatlve 
political  agenda.) 

Shortly  after  Clohan's  abrupt  departure, 
rumors  of  Bell's  imminent  resignation 
began  to  reverberate  throughout  the  educa- 
tion establishment.  Fueling  the  speculation 
was  talk  of  Bell's  frustration  over  his  loss  of 
credibility  with  the  chiefs,  his  chagrin  at 
being  told  to  fire  his  most  trusted  deputy, 
and  his  eligibility  for  a  full  federal  pension 
next  month. 

Bell  and  Clohan  must  have  thought  the 
school  chiefs  were  Ideal  candlates  for  Bell's 
"behavior  modification"  program— convinc- 
ing public  school  backers  that  the  Adminis- 
tration's education  plans  are  worthwhile. 
The  strategy  backfired.  Although  Bell  tried 
to  soften  up  his  listeners  by  singling  out  old 
friends  and  reminiscing  about  how  they  and 
he  used  to  complain  about  Washington, 
many  state  chiefs  told  him  their  states  are 
in  no  position  to  take  up  the  fiscal  or  politi- 
cal slack  when  the  federal  government 
begins  to  abandon  public  education.  Several 
even  warned  that  local  school  boards  will 
have  difficulty  handling  the  pressures  from 
competing  interest  groups  that  will  be 
forced  to  vie  for  board  attention  as  the  flow 
of  federal  dollars  becomes  a  trickle. 

Bell's  control  of  the  chiefs  meeting 
seemed  to  slip  away  as  he  recited  the  five 
areas  in  education  for  which  the  Reagan 
Administration  says  the  federal  government 
should  have  responsibUlty:  (1)  civil  righU 
enforcement.  (3)  supplementary  aid  to  spe- 
cial populations,  (3)  student  aid,  (4)  educa- 
tion research,  and  (5)  "leadership,  coordina- 
tion, and  advocacy  for  education." 

All  laudable  goals.  But  Bell's  explanation 
of  the  five  areas  elicited  audible  snickers 
and  groans.  The  chiefs  simply  were  not 
buying  the  notion  that  Increasing  the  state's 
accountability  was  a  good  idea.  Most  of  all. 
the  chiefs  Koffed  at  Bell's  remarks  about 
education  advocacy.  No  one  needed  to 
remind  them  that  Bell  works  for  an  Admin- 
istration that  has  proposed  tuition  tax  cred- 
its for  parents  of  children  In  private  schools. 
"What  Is  missing  here,"  said  North  Caroli- 
na State  Superintendent  A.  Craig  Phillips 
immediately  after  BeU's  q>eech.  "is  advoca- 
cy for  public  education.  That's  what  we're 
looking  for.  We're  still   looking  for  that 
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major  voice.  ...  Is  there  something  you  can 
tell  us  to  show  that  the  President  has  a 
commitment  to  public  education?" 

Bell  answered  that  the  proposal  to  estab- 
lish an  education  foundation— Instead  of  dis- 
persing ED'S  functions  when  the  separate 
department  is  dismantled— is  an  advocacy 
move.  This  didn't  seem  to  hearten  the 
chiefs  much. 

Unquestionably,  many  of  the  chiefs 
were— and  still  are— disturbed  by  the  New 
Federalism  and  by  the  Reagan  Administra- 
tion's seeming  disregard  for  public  educa- 
tion. On  the  other  hand,  school  chiefs  in 
states  that  stand  to  emerge  with  few  losses 
when  block  grant  money  is  distributed  were 
leas  vocal  at  the  meeting.  And  although 
most  of  the  chiefs  liked  Bell's  ode  to  deregu- 
lation, they  also  seem  to  believe  their  views 
are  being  ignored  and  that  educaton>  no 
longer  are  In  command  of  national  educa- 
tion policy. 

"The  level  of  thinking  appalls  me."  said 
South  Carolina  State  Superintendent  Char- 
lie Williams  regarding  the  Administration's 
education  policies.  "The  people  making  the 
decisions  are  sitting  in  the  budget  office,  not 
in  the  education  office.  We're  truly  talking 
to  the  wrong  people." 

Many  of  the  school  chiefs  know  Bell, 
genuinely  like  him.  and  respect  the  difficult 
high-wire  act  he  must  perform  In  the 
Reagan  Administration.  They  know  he  can't 
brag  too  loudly  atwut  his  accomplishments 
on  behalf  of  public  education.  "If  we  all 
didn't  respect  Ted  Bell  so  much,"  comment- 
ed one  school  chief,  "the  fireworks  at  this 
meeting  would  have  been  a  lot  louder." 

It  was  the  fireworks  after  the  meeting 
that  txximed  the  loudest,  however,  and  the 
biggest  blast  came  from  the  White  House, 
not  from  the  chiefs.  The  firing  of  Clohan, 
by  all  accounts  the  most  moderate  official 
In  the  upper  echelon  at  ED.  represents  a 
purge  by  conservative  ideologues  who  want 
to  purify  the  thinking  In  the  department. 
Perhaps  the  President  thinks  that  because 
his  best  efforts  to  dismantle  the  fledgling 
federal  Department  of  Education  through 
the  legislative  process  have  failed,  one  way 
to  render  it  useless  Is  to  scuttle  it  from 
within. 

The  lesson  from  this  bureaucratic  tremor 
is  clear:  Because  the  Reagan  Administration 
wants  to  help  private  education,  and  be- 
cause the  President  listens  most  carefully  to 
people  who  believe  In  tuition  tax  credits  and 
perfunctory  federal  education  responsibil- 
ities, public  school  officials  must  press  Con- 
gress to  resist  further  budget  cuts,  to  vote 
against  tuition  tax  credlte,  and  to  ensure 
that  public  education  does  not  wither  from 
lack  of  attention.* 


CONFUSION  OVER  DIET 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOOSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  American  public  is  growing  more 
and  more  confused  about  what  we 
should  eat.  And,  regretfully,  the  con- 
fusion is  coming  from  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  an  agency  which 
should  help,  not  confuse,  us  in  our 
choice  of  foods. 

This  past  week,  on  Wednesday,  June 
16,  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
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released  a  report  giving  quite  precise 
direction  to  the  people  of  this  country 
regarding  the  food  we  should  buy  and 
eat.  The  confusion  comes  from  the 
fact  that  other  recent  published  state- 
ments from  the  Pood  and  Nutrition 
Board  of  NAS  are  in  total  disagree- 
ment with  these  most  recent  recom- 
mendations. 

The  question  centers  on  whether  or 
not  people  can  reduce  their  risks  of 
getting  cancer  by  altering  their  diets. 
The  most  recent  statement  by  NAS 
suggests  that  people  should  reduce 
their  consumption  of  meats  and  in- 
crease their  use  of  vegetables.  But  in 
1980  a  report  from  the  NAS  said,  in 
part: 

Since  no  causal  relationship  has  been 
proven  between  nutrition  and  any  type  of 
cancer,  there  is  "no  basis"  for  recommend- 
ing that  Americans  modify  the  proportions 
of  these  macronutriente  in  their  diets. 
That  same  report,  also  sald: 
Dietary  advice  should  only  be  given  to  the 
public  after  Investigation  ranging  from  epi- 
demiology to  molecular  biology  converge  to 
show  that  certain  dietary  practices  promote 
health  benefits  without  incurring  undue 
risks. 

Public  statements  since  the  most 
recent  NAS  report  indicates  that  no 
new  research  had  been  conducted  to 
provide  this  type  of  data. 

The  various  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  have  a  major  responsibil- 
ity to  be  accurate  and  complete  in 
their  findings.  Until  NAS  can  produce 
research  data  to  back  up  its  most 
recent  pronouncement  relating  to  our 
diets,  it  should  retract  the  statement 
of  Jime  16.« 


NORTH  DADE  CHAMBER  OP 
COMMERCE 


HON.  WmiAM  LEHMAN 

or  FLORIDA 
W  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21. 1982 
•  Mi.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
June  10  issue  of  the  "Neighbors"  sec- 
tion of  the  Miami  Herald  contains  an 
article  about  a  remarkable  group  of 
people  who  make  up  the  North  Dade 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  members  of  the  chamber  go  out 
into  our  community  with  great  energy 
and  sincere  dedication  to  make  it  a 
better  place  for  all  of  us.  The  people 
of  our  13th  Congressional  District  are 
fortunate  to  have  such  an  organiza- 
tion working  on  their  behalf. 

Two  years  ago.  over  30  members 
came  to  Washington  and  spent  many 
houn  with  Federal  officials  becoming 
more  informed  about  the  programs 
and  policies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  year,  the  chamber  visited 
our  State  government  In  Tallahassee, 
and  I  understand  that  a  return  trip  to 
Washington  is  being  planned  for  the 
fall. 
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The  goals  and  priorities  of  the  cham- 
ber aie  not  easily  attainable,  but  al- 
ready, the  "redcoats"  have  done  more 
than  a  ny  of  us  would  have  predicted. 

I  gri  atly  value  my  own  personal  re- 
lation! hip  with  members  of  the  North 
Dade  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  I 
would  like  my  colleagues  to  know 
more  about  this  energetic  and  fast- 
growii  g  group. 

The  pu^icle  follows: 

[FroAi  the  Miami  Herald,  June  10,  1982] 

F  EDcoATS  That  Move  and  Shake 

(By  Ellen  Hampton) 

A  smill  group  began  plotting  the  revolu- 
tion from  a  bowling  alley.  Its  ranks  grew  to 
350  frotn  10  at  the  start,  15  years  ago.  Its 
goal:  "Jo  overthrow  the  conception  that 
North  Oade  is  not  where  the  action  is. 

The  North  Dade  Chamber  of  Commerce  is 
close  to  a  strike. 

The  ^amber  marked  its  first  major  victo- 
ry in  |  ^e  approval  by  the  South  Florida 
Sports  Authority  of  a  regional  sports  stadi- 
um—in North  Dade.  It  wasn't  a  cinch.  And 
the  success  story  isn't  complete. 

Miami  Beach  hoteliers  say  a  North  Dade 
stadium  will  draw  tourist  dollars  away  from 
the  Beach.  Downtown  interests  also  fear 
losing  Husiness.  And  Orange  Bowl  Commit- 
tee members  have  said  they  do  not  want 
Dade's  biggest  celebration  held  in  "God's 
countrjf'— North  Dade. 

Ted  Krawitz,  chairman  of  the  chamber's 
trlcountry  committee,  responded  last  week 
at  a  chanber  breakfast. 

We  tnank  them  for  realizing  this  is  God's 
countrM"'  Krawitz  said.  "And  it's  the  only 
place  ftf*  that  stadium.  Of  course,  you  real- 
ize the  Orange  Bowl  Committee  considers 
the  Dade  County  line  is  at  79th  Street. 

"We  have  to  let  them  know  there  are 
other  ^rts  of  the  county,"  he  said.  "We 
really  need  to  show  them  the  redcoats  are 
there."  [ 

More  'than  100  persons,  between  scram- 
bled eg$B  and  coffee,  applauded.  This  was 
no  featherweight  applause.  This  was  a  gath- 
ering of  the  capable,  the  influential  and  the 
almight|r,  a  convening  of  Those  Who  Get 
Things  bone  in  North  Dade.  Many  of  them 
wore  ref  sportcoats,  the  badge  of  an  "action 
chambef "  member. 

"I'll  tell  you  candidly,  that  is  a  power- 
house," said  BUI  Thomas,  North  Area  Direc- 
tor for  the  Dade  school  system.  "(Chamber 
founden  John  Smith  is  a  mover  and  a 
shaker.*! 

The  Chamber's  home  base  is  Smith's 
place,  Cloverleaf  Lanes.  The  bowling  alley, 
at  17801  NW  Second  Ave.,  houses  the  cham- 
ber offite,  a  couple  of  meeting  rooms,  a  res- 
taurant and  a  bar. 

Behind  doors  muffling  the  bowling  din, 
dreams  are  churned  steadily  into  projects.  A 
regional  stadium  in  North  Dade,  a  commut- 
er rail  ttom  Palm  Beach  to  Dade,  a  rewrite 
of  the  [Metro  Charter.  Progress,  like  the 
money  to  pay  for  it,  does  not  fall  from 
heaven. 

Leo  Btrousberg,  Norland  Elementary 
School  principal,  introduced  a  guest  at  the 
breakfast  June  3. 

"She  wanted  to  meet  some  important 
people  iti  the  community,  so  I  said.  Join  me 
for  brea  kfast— they'll  all  be  there,'  "  he  said. 

The  a  owd  chuckled  appreciatively.  Rising 
at  the  c  -ack  of  dawn  to  breakfast  at  a  bowl- 
ing alUy  has  its  beneflU.  The  monthly 
forum  I  rovides  an  opportunity  for  business 
people  I  o  chat  casually  with  the  politically 
powerfu  I,  for  candidates  to  sneak  in  a  bit  of 
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campaigning  and  for  newcomers  to  make 
contacts. 

The  guest  ^^^  reads  like  a  Who's  Who  in 
North  Dade : 

Circuit  Jiidge  Joe  Farina  and  Fran  Farina, 
candidate  lor  county  Judge;  Metro  Police 
Maj.  Frank  Clifton  and  Cmdr.  Jack  Raf- 
ferty;  North  Miami  Beach  City  Commission- 
er Jule  Littman;  North  Miami  Beach  Police 
Chief  Buford  Whittaker:  County  Judge  Leo 
Adderly:  state  Rep.  Virginia  Rosen:  Virginia 
Doherty,  a|de  to  Rep.  Ron  Silver;  Metro 
Commissioifer  Barry  Schreiber.  and  Port 
Everglades  i         Commissioner  Maurice 

Berkowitz,  candidate  for  the  U.S.  Congress. 

Plus  a  few  dozen  real  esUte  brokers,  man- 
ufacturers, retail  shop  owners,  insurance 
agents,  bankers  and  business  executives. 

In  Tallahassee,  redcoat  lobbying  carries 
weight  with  sUte  officials  from  North  Dade. 
No  more,  no  less. 

"If  the  chamber  supports  something,  its 
meaningful  to  [Department  of  Natural  Re- 
sources DWector]  Elton  Gissendanner,  to 
the  governor,  t>ecause  they  know  the 
people,"  said  Rep.  Rosen,  of  North  Miami 
Beach.  "It'^  not  meaningful  to  some  legisla- 
tor from  thi  Panhandle." 

Rosen  joined  the  chamber  three  years 
ago,  just  afler  she  was  elected  to  the  House. 

"They  are  constantly  on  the  cutting  edge 
of  issues,  more  so  than  any  other  chamber, 
including  t^e  downtown  chamber,"  Rosen 
said.  "There's  no  other  chamber  that  has 
the  regard  that  this  chamber  does  for  the 
school  systetn." 

The  North  Dade  chamber's  board  of  direc- 
tors numbers  35.  It  has  23  committees,  some 
active  year-round,  others  active  only  part  of 
the  year.  Qome  are  administrative,  others 
issue-orientid. 

The  busiitess  and  economic  development 
committee  aims  to  promote  business  in 
North  Dade. 

The  education  committee  reviews  School 
Board  agendas  and  minutes  and  reports  to 
the  chamber  any  issue  in  which  it  may  want 
to  get  involved.  The  chamber  also  has  taken 
under  its  wing  the  Norland  elementary. 
Junior  high  and  high  schools,  organizes 
career  days  for  students,  gives  awards  to 
outstanding  students  at  19  North  Dade 
schools  an(^  sets  up  fund-raisers  that  fi- 
nance new  school  equipment. 

The  tourism  committee  promotes  tourism 
in  North  Dade.  The  law-enforcement  liaison 
committee  j  links  businesses  with  Crime 
Watch  and  Hetro  Police. 

Each  session,  the  legislative  action  com- 
mittee writas  up  a  wish  list  of  bills  and  re- 
forms for  idgislators.  The  govemmenUl  af- 
fairs committee  keeps  an  eye  on  Congress 
and  the  17.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  impMt-export  committee  this  week 
discussed  President  Reagan's  Caribbean 
Basin  initiative. 

"We  want] to  generate  some  interest  right 
here  in  the  [North  Dade  area  In  this  proj- 
ect," said  conunittee  chairman  Bob  Spence. 

The  tri-cqunty  committee  arranged  bus 
transportation  for  chamber  members  to 
public  heartigs  this  week  in  Broward  and 
Dade  by  th«  South  Florida  Sports  Author- 
ity. On  the  agendas  were  discussions  of  the 
regional  sports  stadium. 

The  chamber  began  working  in  December 
to  get  a  proposed  70,000-seat  sports  stadium 
built  at  Lake  Lucerne,  Just  south  of  the 
Broward  County  line,  instead  of  in  down- 
town Miami  A  South  Florida  Sports  Au- 
thority subsequently  was  formed  and  voted 
in  favor  of  tl  le  Lake  Lucerne  site. 

"I  think  history  will  record  that  if  this 
stadium  is  b  iiilt  at  the  Lake  Lucerne  site,  it 
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will  only  be  because  of  the  efforts  of  this 
chamber,"  said  Joe  Bermer,  a  consultant 
representing  the  owners  of  the  160-acre 
Lake  Lucerne  property. 

Benner,  now  a  chamber  member,  received 
his  membership  plaque  at  the  breakfast, 
Paul  Stutsman,  president  of  Stutsman  Bil- 
bija  Associates,  a  planning  and  urban  devel- 
opment firm,  also  was  introduced  as  a  new 
member. 

"I  belong  to  another  chamber  that  meets 
down  at  the  Omni,"  Stutsman  said. 

A  voice  in  the  crowd  replied:  "There  is  no 
other  chamber." 

Stutsman  said  he  joined  a  North  Dade 
chamber  because  of  its  tri-county  commit- 
tee, now  working  on  a  commuter  rail  line  be- 
tween Dade,  Broward  and  Palm  Beach  coun- 
ties along  with  the  stadium  project.  The 
committee  recently  lobbied  for  a  federal 
grant  for  the  state  Department  of  Transpor- 
tation to  study  the  proposed  commuter  rail. 
The  $300,000  grant  is  expected  to  come 
through. 

"We're  very  impressed  with  their  ability 
to  get  the  counties  together,"  Stutsman 
said. 

The  "other  chamber"  is  the  big  daddy  of 
local  booster  groups,  the  Greater  Miami 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  Both  groups  were 
formed  in  1968,  when  the  original  Miami 
chamber  was  reorganized.  Its  branch  in 
North  Dade  became  an  independent  cham- 
ber. 

"This  county  is  large  enough  that  it  needs 
community  chambers  as  well,"  said  Bill 
Cullum,  president  of  the  Greater  Miami 
chamber.  "We're  trying  to  look  at  what's 
good  for  the  whole  county.  And  they're 
looking  out  for  what's  up  there." 

"The  North  Dade  chamber  takes  a  burden 
off  the  downtown  chamber,  too,"  Cullum 
said. 

"They're  a  nice  group  of  people,  they're 
very  aggressive.  If  they  weren't  there,  we 
would  have  a  branch  up  there.  It  just  makes 
our  Job  easier  with  them  in  existence," 
Culliunsaid. 

Many  of  the  issues  addressed  by  the 
North  Dade  and  the  Greater  Miami  cham- 
bers don't  overlap.  Some  of  them  do.  But 
groups,  for  example,  would  like  to  see  the 
1992  Worid's  Pair  in  Miami. 

The  1992  World's  Pair  was  the  reason  for 
the  June  3  breakfast,  sponsored  by  chamber 
member  Western  Electric.  Dave  Culley,  of 
Expo  500,  a  group  trying  to  win  the  1992 
fair  for  Miami,  showed  a  persuasive  film  and 
asked  the  chamber  for  a  vote  of  support. 
The  board  will  consider  it. 

Coordinating    all    the    breakfasts,    the 
'  luncheons,  the  meetings  and  the  mailings  is 
Elaine  Adler,  the  chamber's  executive  direc- 
tor. Adler,  38,  has  been  with  the  chamber 
for  six  years. 

Terry  Cuson,  president  of  the  North 
Miami  chamber,  said  Adler  is  the  North 
Dade  chamber's  secret  weapon. 

"[The  North  Dade  chamber]  has  some  ad- 
vantages the  other  chambers  don't  have.  It 
is  well-fimded  and  it  has  a  very  dynamic  ex- 
ecutive director,  Elaine  Adler,"  Cuson  said. 
"Tou  cannot  deny  the  lady  is  gangbustera. 
She  is  good  at  what  she  does." 

Chamber  President  Milton  Homstein  Is  a 
low-profile  type.  His  role  for  the  past  two 
years  has  been  to  grab  the  best  committee 
chairmen  he  can  find  and  spur  them  to  ac- 
complishment. His  term  ends  this  year. 

"We  try  to  get  fresh  blood  into  office  all 
the  time,"  Homstein  said.  "It  keeps  it  a 
viable,  vital  organization." 

Homstein,  67,  has  been  a  chamber 
member  since  1976. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"The  image  of  most  chambers  is  a  place 
you  can  walk  in  and  get  a  brochure  that'll 
tell  you  the  population  and  give  you  a  map. 
This  is  a  group  of  young  men  and  women 
actively  doing  good  for  the  area.  The  red- 
coats, for  the  action  chamber,  they  leave 
their  jobs,  they  give  up  their  time  for  things 
that  are  not  even  in  their  area.  This  is  a  fab- 
ulous organisation. 

"I've  been  president  of  a  synagogue  and 
an  underwriter's  organization,"  Homstein 
said,  "but  nothing  was  like  this."* 


WALLENBERG  RinMy^MBERED  BY 
SAN  JOSE  STUDENTS 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

OF  cauporhia 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21. 1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  8 
months  ago  President  Reagan  signed 
my  bill  which  gave  Raoul  Wallenberg 
honorary  citizenship  of  the  United 
States.  Raoul  Wallenberg,  a  Swedish 
diplomat,  was  a  hero  of  the  Holocaust. 
Toward  the  end  of  World  War  II,  he 
risked  his  life  in  order  to  save  approxi- 
mately 100,000  innocent  men.  women, 
and  children  from  death  and  destruc- 
tion. Since  the  signing  of  the  bill,  com- 
munities across  our  Nation  have 
chosen  to  honor  Raoul  Wallenberg  in 
their  own  special  way. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues excerpts  from  the  winning 
compositions  of  the  "Why  Should  We 
Remember  Raoul  Wallenberg  and 
Name  a  City  Park  After  Him?"  essay 
contest.  These  young  participants 
have  captured  the  light  and  spirit  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg,  and  have  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  importance  of  his  ac- 
complishments alive.  I  submit  for  the 
Record,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finalists  of 
this  contest: 

What  happened  to  our  lost  hero?  Is  he 
still  alive?  If  he  ia  alive,  where  is  he?  Did  he 
die  in  1947  like  the  Soviets  said?— Kelly  Fur- 
beck,  Lincoln  Glen  Elementary  School,  5th 
Grade. 

We  remember  the  terrible  Nasts  and  how 
they  took  the  lives  of  millions  of  Innocent 
people.  We  should  also  remember  the  good 
people  who  risked  their  own  lives  to  save 
others.  One  of  these  heroes  was  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg ...  if  it  had  not  been  for  Wallen- 
berg's bravery,  mllliona  of  helpless  people 
would  have  died.— Kellle  Patton,  Edwin 
Markham  Junior  High  School.  7th  Grade. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  waa  a  true  hero  of 
World  War  II  and  should  be  remembered 
not  only  now,  but  for  all  generations  to 
come.  He  is  a  man  who  saw  Injustice  and 
tried  very  hard  to  do  something  about  it .  .  . 
a  man  so  brave  who  faded  away  without 
much  recognition  until  recently,  when 
people  formed  a  committee  to  see  what  hap- 
pened to  him.  Is  Raoul  Wallenberg  dead  or 
alive  In  a  Russian  prison  camp?  When  histo- 
rians write  about  World  War  11.  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg should  definitely  be  included.— 
David  Wahba,  Edwin  Markham  Junior  High 
School,  8th  Grade. 

Although  he  waa  personally  responsible 
for  saving  at  least  100.000  lives,  his  name 
seems  to  be  doomed  to  obscurity  .  .  .  this 
forgotten  hero  sacrificed  his  freedom  and 
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comfort  for  the  liberation  of  a  people  whose 
religion  was  entirely  different  from  his 
own.— Kristen  Cihos,  Edwin  Markham 
Junion  High  School,  9th  Grade. 

Raoul  Wallenberg  is  a  hero.  He  chose  to 
get  involved,  and  risked  his  own  life  for  the 
benefit  of  others.  War  is  a  time  of  hate  and 
destruction.  When  times  are  bad.  we  tend  to 
wrap  ourselves  up  in  a  cocoon  until  things 
look  brighter.  It  is  very  difficult  to  open  our 
eyes  to  the  problem  and  become  part  of  the 
solution.  But  this  is  Jbst  what  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg did.  He  took  the  ultimate  risk.— Lisa 
Tweten,  Willow  Glen  High  School,  10th 
Grade. 

Perhaps  the  most  common  breeding 
ground  for  heroes  is  war.  During  World  War 
II,  national  and  military  leaders  strove  val- 
iantly for  peace.  And  while  nothing  can  tar- 
nish their  achievements,  one  grim  inescap- 
able fact  remains:  war  claims  lives.  In  hon- 
oring the  heroes  of  battle,  let  us  not  only 
recall  those  who  took  lives  or  even  those 
who  proposed  the  preservation  of  them.  Let 
us  recall  one  who  actually  rescued  people. 
Raoul  Wallenberg.  *  *  *  A  city  park  is  per- 
haps a  humble  tribute,  but  anything  which 
honors  Raoul  Wallenberg  should  receive 
full  attention  and  cooperation.  It  is  not 
likely  that  the  world  will  soon  forget  the 
holocaust  which  swallowed  Europe  during 
World  War  II.  Why  then  should  it  forget  a 
man  who  tried  to  halt  it?  Such  a  man,  such 
a  hero,  is  Raoul  Wallenberg.— Victor  Vogler, 
Willow  Glen  High  School,  11th  Grade. 

As  a  German  exchange  student  in  Amer- 
ica, I  have  been  confronted  frequently  with 
the  history  of  my  country  with  the  holo- 
caust. It  is  therefore  a  special  honor  to  ex- 
plain why  we,  the  people  in  America  as  well 
as  the  people  In  Germany  should  remember 
Raoul  Wallenberg  and  name  a  local  park 
after  him.  *  *  *  If  we  learn  from  Raoul  Wal- 
lenberg and  if  we  try  to  act  as  he  did,  there 
is  no  chance  for  another  Adolf  Hitler.  To  re- 
member Wallenberg  means  to  avoid  another 
holocaust.  Isn't  this  reason  enough?— Chris 
Mersch,  Willow  Glen  High  School,  12th 
Grade.* 


DEAR  MR.  PRESIDENT 


HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  2  years,  the  Citizenship  Commit- 
tee of  the  Klwanis  Club  of  Springfield. 
Mass.  has  sponsored  a  contest  de- 
signed to  increase  the  awareness  and 
sharpen  the  views  of  high  school  sen- 
iors on  important  issues  confronting 
government.  Contestants  select  a  par- 
ticular issue,  do  researeh  on  opposing 
points  of  view  on  the  issue,  and  deter- 
mine their  position  on  it.  The  expres- 
sion of  their  position  takes  the  form  of 
a  letter  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  it  is  on  the  quality  of  that 
letter  that  their  entry  is  judged. 

This  year's  contest  winner,  Michael 
Aaron,  a  senior  at  Classical  High 
School  in  Springfield,  wrote  a  particu- 
larly fine  letter  on  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and 
State  and  local  governments.  Mi- 
chael's thesis,  which  was  presented  in 
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the  context  of  the  controversy  sur- 
rounding the  siting  of  a  hazardous 
waste  facility  In  Massachusetts  is  that 
some  problems  must  be  solved  on  the 
national,  rather  than  the  regional  or 
local  level.  In  view  of  the  debate  in 
which  we  are  now  engaged  on  the 
proper  role  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, Michael's  letter  is  thought  pro- 
voking and  I  would  like  to  insert  it  at 
this  point  in  the  Rccord  for  the  bene- 
fit of  my  colleagues. 

SPRiNoriiLO,  Mass.. 

ApHl  29,  1962. 
President  Ron au)  Rkagam. 
The  WhiU  Houae. 
WaaMngton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prcsident:  A  very  serious  prob- 
lem has  arisen  in  this  and  many  other  com- 
munities across  the  nation.  The  production. 
handlins.  transportation,  and  disposal  of  all 
the  hazardous  and  toxic  waste  has  become  a 
problem  whose  solution  cannot  be  Ignored 
nor  put  off  any  longer.  All  about  us  our 
technology  produces  byproducts  whose  dis- 
posal poisons  our  land,  air.  and  water.  State 
and  local  laws  that  control  the  production 
and  disposal  of  these  toxins  do  not  seem  to 
be  as  effective  as  many  of  us  would  like.  At- 
tempts to  govern  and  control  the  emission 
and  disposal  of  toxic  waste  bring  cries  from 
Industry  that  the  costs  of  control  make  it 
impossible  to  compete:  'If  controls  are  made 
more  stringent,  we  must  close  our  plant  and 
move  elsewhere.'  The  threat  of  the  loss  of 
tax  base  and  Jobs  In  many  cases  In  the  past 
was  enough  to  make  local  officials  fight  for 
leas  stringent  laws  and  makes  enforcement 
less  effective.  Transportation  of  toxic  mate- 
rial from  areas  where  disposal  Is  tightly  con- 
trolled to  areas  where  disposal  control  is  lax 
became  commonplace.  Smoke,  bearing  dan- 
gerous particles,  spews  forth  in  one  commu- 
nity, state,  or  region  and  Is  blown  many 
miles  by  the  wind  and  is  deposited  in  other 
communities,  states,  or  regions  who  are 
unable  to  govern  the  emission  of  the  poisons 
that  fall  from  the  sky. 

The  newspaper  in  this  community  has  of 
late  been  filled  with  a  great  controversy  de- 
veloped when  an  out  of  state  corporation  at- 
tempted, under  the  present  laws  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  to  estab- 
lish a  waste  disposal  plant  in  the  town  of 
Warren.  Mass.  Immediately,  when  plans 
were  announced  to  establish  a  waste  dispos- 
al plant  in  the  town,  committees  were 
formed,  forces  were  rallied,  and  opposition 
to  the  idea  was  voiced.  "How  safe  will  It  t>e?  " 
"What  guarantees  are  there?"  "Where  will 
all  the  toxic  material  come  from?"  "Why 
should  we  allow  waste  from  other  communi- 
ties, states,  or  regions  to  be  dumped  in  our 
town?"  "The  water  supply  In  the  nearby  res- 
ervoir will  be  endangered!"  "Farm  land  In 
the  commimity  will  be  rendered  unusable!" 
All  of  these  arguments  were  used.  Vocal 
protests  were  made  to  the  Governor  and 
various  committees  of  the  legislature.  All 
the  political  clout  that  could  be  mustered 
was  gathered  in  opposition  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  waste  disposal  plant.  However.  I 
felt  all  along  that  the  basic  reason  for  oppo- 
sition to  the  establishment  of  the  waste  dis- 
posal plant  was  one  that  I  could  identify 
and  empathise  with:  "Why  should  this  plant 
be  put  in  MY  backyard!?  " 

We  must,  however,  face  the  ineviUble;  the 
plant  has  to  go  someplace.  No  one,  given  the 
freedom  to  chose,  wants  to  live  next  door  to 
the  town  dump,  the  state  prison,  the  slaugh- 
terhouse, or  the  foundry,  but  Inevitably 
some  people  do  and  somehow  or  other  they 
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survive,  tn  most  cases,  people  know  who  or 
what  thdir  neighbors  will  be  when  they  find 
a  place  to  live,  but  to  live  in  an  area  for  a 
period  of  time  only  to  learn  that  a  less  than 
desirable  neighbor  is  going  to  move  In  can 
be  a  shock:  however.  It  does  happen.  Neigh- 
borhoods change,  and  we  are  always  able  to 
prevent  the  change,  and  not  all  of  us  are 
able  to  escape  from  the  changing  neighbor- 
hoods. Ptor  various  reasons  most  people  do 
decide  to  remain  in  their  neighborhoods  de- 
spite the  change. 

In  opptosltlon  are  some  arguments  for  the 
estiablisnnent  of  regional  waste  disposal 
plants:  our  technology  allows  us  to  live  rich 
and  rewarding  lives;  that  same  technology 
also,  unfortunately,  produces  some  rather 
dangerous  material  that  must  be  rendered 
harmless,  or  contained,  so  that  its  toxin 
does  noti  harm  us.  If  we  wish  to  continue  to 
use  plastics,  metals,  and  synthetic  materials 
we  must  cope  with  the  byproducts  of  their 
production.  If  we  are  to  bum  fossil  fuels,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  "scrub"  from  their 
products!  of  combustion  the  materials  that 
contaminate  the  atmosphere.  If  we  ^rish  to 
generatel  electricity  using  nuclear  power,  we 
must  be  prepared  to  pay  for  the  develop- 
ment of  a  method  to  dispose  of  the  radi- 
ation laden  waste,  generated  by  such  power 
plants. 

These  are  problems  that  I  do  not  feel  can 
be  solved  or  controlled  on  local  or  state 
levels.  It  is  a  problem  of  such  proportions 
that  the  solution  must  be  left  to  the  federal 
government.  In  fact,  the  federal  government 
must  alaf>  act  in  cooperation  with  neighbor- 
ing countries  because  air  and  water  contami- 
nation l^ow  no  boimdaries  established  by 
man. 

I  realise,  Mr.  President,  that  one  of  your 
greatest  <  aims  is  to  return  the  control  of 
many  regulatory  functions  to  the  individual 
states.  One  of  these  areas  is  the  regulation 
of  the  factors  that  tend  to  pollute  the  envi- 
ronment. In  this  area  I  must  disagree  with 
you.  Only  the  federal  government  has  the 
ability  t«  solve  some  of  the  problems  facing 
us  todaj.  The  same  resources  that  were 
marshalled  to  put  men  on  the  moon,  make 
it  possible  to  predict  the  weather  with  in- 
canny  accuracy,  and  make  worldwide  in- 
stant cogmiunicatlon  commonplace,  are  the 
same  forces  that  must  be  marshalled  to 
enable  ua  to  pass  on  to  our  children's  chil- 
dren a  world  that  Is  as  hospiUble  and  in- 
habitable as  the  one  we  inherited  from  our 
forefathers.  A  world  that  will  provide  us 
with  our  needs,  and  comforts,  without  poi- 
soning us  in  the  process,  and  that  hopefully 
can  provide  all  of  Its  Inhabitants  with  the 
means  to  live  In  peace  and  prosperity. 
Respectfully  yours, 

MiCHAIL  J.  Aarons.* 
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I  Monday,  June  21, 1982 

•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
pleasure  to  discuss  with  the  member- 
ship r^arks  of  Mr.  Morton  Harris, 
president  of  the  Small  Business  Coun- 
cil of  America,  Inc..  which  have  been 
prepared  for  presentation  to  the  Ways 
and  Mians  Committee  on  H.R.  6410, 
the  Pe;ision  Ekiuity  Tax  Act  of  1982. 
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Cogent  arguments  are  made  toward 
modlficatio  1  of  this  measure  as  pro- 
posed, and  ;i  have  also  received  grass 
roots  input!  relative  thereto.  I  share 
the  concemfs  expressed,  and  I  know  we 
would  wishi  to  give  our  best  effort  in 
shaping  thi^  law  which  will  affect  the 
lives  of  so  i^any  people  who  are  work- 
ing conscieiitiously  to  provide  for  their 
future  security. 

Mr.  Harris  is  an  acknowledged  cham- 
pion of  pension  equity  and  it  would  be 
most  encoivaging  to  see  a  merging  of 
that  effort  beyond  the  label  and 
toward  the  goal. 

Basically.Junder  existing  law  pension 
plans  procoed  on  a  percentage  basis. 
That  is,  the  ratio  of  contributions  paid 
in  and  benefits  received  are  in  propor- 
tion to  the  salary  of  the  individual. 
Therefore,  the  legislative  proposal 
would  not  only  affect  the  higher  sala- 
ried people,  but  would  have  a  ripple 
effect  right  down  to  the  lowest  sala- 
ried people,  Secondly,  the  diminution 
of  contributions  paid  Into  plans  would 
result  in  greater  disposable  income 
and  would]  at  the  higher  salaried 
levels,  almost  certainly  be  targeted  for 
tax  shelters.  Thus  the  perception  that 
the  more  ^'ell-to-do  would  be  paying 
more  taxes  Is  probably  erroneous. 

Instead  on  improving  the  status  of 
the  average  wage  earner  and  the  lower 
wage  earner  within  a  pension  system, 
it  may  well  be  those  categories  which 
would  be  ditninished. 

If  there  are  abuses  in  loan-back  of 
the  corpus  to  the  principals,  that 
should  be  oorrected.  But  even  so,  that 
should  not  be  done  as  a  penalty  for 
success.       I 

I  should  like  to  include  in  my  re- 
marks a  suinmary  of  Mr.  Harris'  testi- 
mony.        I 
Summary    or    STAraiEirr    or    Morton    A. 

Harris.  e4)..  Prssidemt  Small  Business 

CouMciL  oil  America.  Inc. 
introduction 

I  am  Morten  A.  Harris  of  the  law  firm  of 
Page,  Scrantom.  Harris.  McGlamry  Si  Chap- 
man, P.C.  of  Columbus,  Georgia.  I  am  offi- 
cially here  today  in  my  capacity  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  Sknall  Business  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, Inc.  (SBCA);  however,  both  personally 
and  professionally,  I  am  vitally  concerned 
with  the  conMnued  vitality  and  growth  of  a 
sound  private  employee  lieneflt  system. 
H.R.  6410  will  severely  damage  that  vitality 
and  growth.  ' 

SBCA  is  a  national  organization  of  small 
business  and  professional  men  and  women 
whose  aim  is  to  represent  small  business  in 
the  area  of  federal  tax  and  employe  t>enef it 
legislation,  lis  primary  goal  being  to  make 
these  laws  more  conducive  to  the  good 
health  of  small  business.  A  major  thrust  of 
SBCA's  effofts,  since  its  founding  In  1979. 
has  l>een  to  Urge  the  creation  of  incentives— 
and  the  elimination  of  disincentives— for  the 
establishmerit  and  maintenance  of  private 
employee  b^efit  plans  by  small  business 
employers. 

background 

In  connect  on  with  The  Economic  Recov- 
ery Tax  Act  >f  1981,  SBCA  devoted  subsun- 
tial  time  and  effort  to  the  enactment  of  the 
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expanded  Individual  retirement  account.  In 
(WSsing  this  legislation.  Congress  recognized 
that  our  economy  simply  cannot  operate 
with  a  bias  against  savings  and  in  favor  of 
current  consumption. 

Of  all  the  tax  Incentives  provided  In  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code,  those  provisions 
which  encourage  savings  for  retirement  are 
some  of  the  most  sensible.  Monies  contrib- 
uted to  a  retirement  plan  are  not  available 
for  current  consumption,  thus  tending  to 
reduce  inflation.  The  monies  are  available 
for  capital  investment,  be  it  residential 
housing  or  plant  and  equipment.  The 
monies  accumulate  in  a  fund  for  the  contin- 
gencies of  Individual  death,  termination  of 
employment,  disability,  or  retirement,  thus 
ea^ng  future  demands  on  Social  Security 
and  other  transfer  programs.  These  Incen- 
tives encourage  the  private  sector  to  provide 
for  itself,  encourage  individual  initiative. 
and  encourage  a  productive  relationship  be- 
tween employers  and  employees. 

The  President's  Commission  on  Pension 
Policy,  In  referring  to  the  importance  of 
savings  and  the  status  of  private  pension 
plans,  stated: 

Importance  of  Savings 

"Individual  savings  is  an  important  com- 
ponent of  retirement  income.  .  .  . 

"Aside  from  the  importance  of  savings  to 
the  income  of  the  retired,  savings  also  play 
an  important  role  in  the  economy  because  it 
Is  a  source  of  capital." 

Status  of  Private  Pension  Plans 
.  .   the   rate  of   pension  growth   has 
slowed  slgr.lf Icantly.  .  .  . 

"The  most  serious  problem  facing  our  re- 
tirement system  today  Is  the  lack  of  pension 
coverage  among  private  sector  workers  .  .  ." 

"The  lack  of  pension  plan  offerings  in 
small  business  is  a  major  reason  why  pen- 
sion plan  growth  is  expected  to  continued  to 
stagnate." 

Olven  these  circumstances,  it  seems  in- 
credible that  legislation  such  as  H.R.  0410 
has  been  introduced  and  is  t>elng  seriously 
considered.  This  bill  is  not  Just  a  step  back- 
ward for  the  private  pension  system  and  for 
the  economic  and  social  welfare  of  our 
Country.  It  is  a  giant  leap  backward! 

STATED  OBJXCTIVKS  OP  H.R.  S410  NOT  ACHIKVA- 
BLS:  AND  BASIC  ASSUMFTION8  T7NDERLYIN0 
a.R.  MIO  ARE  ERRONEOUS 

The  stated  objectives  of  the  BUI  will  not 
be  achieved  by  its  passage  (it  being  likely 
that  the  opposite  of  these  objectives  will  t>e 
the  result)  and  the  assumptions  on  which 
the  Bill  is  based  are  fundamentally  errone- 
ous. 

(1)  H.R.  6410  Would  Cause  Many  Plans  to 
Tennlnate  or  Curtail  Benefits.  One  an- 
nounced objective  of  the  bill  is  "to  provide 
greater  tax  incentives  for  the  comprehen- 
sive inclusion  of  the  broadest  possible  class 
of  employees  in  pension  and  fringe  l>enefit 
plans."  The  bill,  as  written,  can  not  accom- 
plish this  objective.  In  fact.  If  the  bill  is  en- 
acted, the  Internal  Revenue  Code  would 
then  provide  incentives  which  would  tend  to 
minimise  (not  maximize)  plan  coverage  in 
favor  of  putting  dollars  into  other  vehicles 
which  provide  relief  from  taxation.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  employee  benefit  plans 
are  voluntary,  not  mandatory.  If  a  plan  be- 
comes uneconomical  to  maintain,  it  will  be 
tennlnated.  It  can  be  sUted  with  certainty 
that  many  employers,  especially  small  em- 
ployers, will  find  It  uneconomical  to  main- 
tain plans  under  the  provisions  of  H.R.  6410. 
As  a  result,  many  plans  sponsored  by  small 
business  corporations  (approximately  90% 
of  all  qualified  plans  cover  leas  than  25  par- 
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tlclpants),  which  provide  benefits  to  a  broad 
base  of  employees  (over  6,750,000),  will  be 
terminated  or  have  benefits  drastically  cur- 
tailed. Although  this  Is  not  the  stated  Intent 
of  H.R.  6410.  it  will  most  certainly  be  the 
result! 

(2)  Prior  Limits  on  Pensions  Are  Not  High 
and  Benefits  All  Participants.  A  second 
stated  objective  of  the  bill  is  to  reduce  what 
are  called  "excessively  high  tax  limits  on 
tax-free  accumulations  under  corporate  pen- 
sion plans."  The  bill  certainly  will  reduce 
the  limits.  However,  it  is  erroneous  to  char- 
acterize contributions  to  pension  plans  as 
"tax-free  accumulations."  Tax  on  the  con- 
tributions, and  on  the  earnings  thereon,  are 
merely  deferred,  not  avoided.  Benefits  are 
taxed  on  distribution,  which  typically 
occiui  on  death,  disability,  termination  of 
employment  or  retirement. 

Also,  the  assumption  that  contributions 
being  made  to  private  plans  are  "excessively 
high"  falls  to  take  into  account  the  real 
costs  of  providing  retirement  benefits.  Bene- 
fits are  easy  to  promise  but  very  expensive 
to  fund.  One  need  only  consider  the  benefits 
promised  by  the  Federal  Pension  System 
and  Social  Security,  t>oth  of  which  are  seri- 
ously underfunded.  The  unfunded  actuarial 
liability  of  the  Federal  Pension  Systems  has 
been  estimated  at  approximately  one  tril- 
lion dollars.  Taxpayers  are  presently  paying 
an  estimated  $55.00  for  every  $1.00  a  civil 
service  employee  contributes  to  his  or  her 
own  pension.  It  Is  estimated  that  to  proper- 
ly fund  the  promised  t>enefits  would  require 
56.4%  of  payroll  to  be  contributed  in  addi- 
tion to  the  present  employee  and  govern- 
ment contributions  of  some  37.7%.  The 
Social  Security  system  Is  so  seriously  under- 
funded that  It  Is  difficult  to  understand  how 
the  current  level  of  t>enefits  can  ever  be  re- 
alized within  the  framework  of  the  present 
system.  The  unfunded  actuarial  liability  of 
the  Social  Security  system  has  been  esti- 
mated at  some  six  trillion  dollars.  Yet  In  all 
of  these  programs,  benefits  continue  to  be 
promised  with  cost-of-living  escalators  con- 
tinued unalMited.  By  comparison  contribu- 
tions to  private  pension  plans  are  not  "enor- 
mous" or  "abusive"  or  "excessive."  They 
simply  reflect  what  it  really  costs  to  proper- 
ly fund  a  decent  benefit  in  inflationary 
times.  If  the  ability  to  fund  private  retire- 
ment plans  is  reduced,  benefits  will  be  re- 
duced, and  that  benefit  reduction  will  be 
across-the-board  for  all  participants,  espe- 
cially for  those  covered  by  small  plans. 

(3)  Expected  AddlUonal  Revenue  Will  Not 
Be  Realised.  The  expectetion  that  H.R.  6410 
will  have  a  significant  and  positive  impact 
on  revenues  received  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  not  )>e  realised.  This  expectation 
does  not  take  into  account  the  influence 
that  income  taxes  have  on  social  and  eco- 
nomic behavior.  The  anticipated  increase  in 
revenues  is  undoubtedly  based  on  the 
premise  that  if  a  deduction  is  eliminated  or 
reduced,  the  resulUng  income  will  be  fully 
taxed.  That  assumption  is  wrong!  If  deduc- 
tions for  contributions  to  pension  plans  are 
reduced  or  eliminated,  the  non-deducted 
dollars  will  not  all  become  subject  to  tax 
since  a  substantial  portion,  if  not  all  of 
these  funds,  will  flow  to  other  tax  preferred 
investments  or  arrangements,  most  of  which 
would  not  have  the  desirable  economic  and 
social  benefits  of  employee  benefit  plans. 

(4)  Reduction  in  Federal  Benefit  Pro- 
grams for  the  Needy  is  No  Reason  for  De- 
stroying the  Country's  Private  Retirement 
System.  This  bill  attempts  to  equate  the 
need  for  increases  in  taxes  with  reductions 
in  spending  programs  for  the  needy,  and 
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characterizes  tax  deductions  as  government 
subsidies.  For  proponents  of  the  bill  to 
argue,  from  a  moral  standpoint,  that  a  re- 
duction in  benefits  from  a  transfer  program 
must  be  offset  by  a  reduction  in  the  pen- 
sions of  the  highly  compensated  can  be  no 
more  than  demagoguery  which  conceals  the 
fact  that  millions  of  people,  who  are  relying 
heavily  on  their  retirement  plans,  will  t>e 
negatively  affected,  thereby  putting  more 
(not  less)  pressure  on  Government  assist- 
ance programs. 

(5)  The  Bill  Discriminates  Against  Certain 
Classes  of  Workers.  The  bill  would  Impose 
special  discriminatory  restrictions  on  the 
owners  of  certain  small  business  and  profes- 
sional corporations,  i.e.,  those  which  per- 
form services  as  opposed  to  manufacturing 
or  selling  a  product.  These  restrictions 
would  limit  plan  contributions  to  a  maxi- 
mum of  15  percent  of  earned  income,  pro- 
hibit plan  loans,  prohibit  voluntary  non-de- 
ductible contributions,  substantially  acceler- 
ate vesting,  delay  distributions,  and  require 
institutional  trustees.  Each  one  of  these  re- 
strictions carries  with  It  a  "cost,"  and  it  is 
difficult  to  determine  how  either  the  public 
or  plan  participants  can  benefit  by  increas- 
ing the  cost  of  sponsoring  a  plan.  In  addi- 
tion, these  restrictions  should  not  be  ap- 
plied to  small  corporations  any  more  than 
they  should  be  applied  to  large  corpora- 
tions. These  restrictions  are  "penalties" 
t>elng  applied  without  reason  or  Justifica- 
tion. 

With  respect  to  these  special  restrictions, 
I  will  elaborate  on  only  two: 

First,  by  Imposing  the  full  and  immediate 
vesting  restrictions  of  HJt.  10  on  these 
plans,  the  bill,  in  effect,  causes  accelerated 
funding  of  pension  benefits  for  short-term 
employees  of  these  small  service  corpora- 
tions. This  Is  contrary  to  one  of  the  well-rec- 
ognized  business  purposes  of  retirement 
benefit  plans,  i.e.,  to  encourage  employee 
longevity  and  reduce  turnover.  A  graduated 
vesting  schedule  hel[)s  to  accomplish  this. 
The  proposed  legislation.  H.R.  6410.  would 
only  reduce  benefits  that  would  otherwise 
be  paid  to  long-term  employees. 

Second,  the  prohibition  on  loans  to  par- 
ticipants in  another  restriction  which  is 
without  justification.  Under  current  law. 
participant  loans  are  permissible  if  they  are 
made  at  arm's  length,  with  adequate  securi- 
ty and  Interest  rates,  and  are  available  on  a 
non-discriminatory  basis.  Such  loans  typi- 
cally are  used  in  connection  with  financing 
a  home,  providing  education  for  children,  or 
meeting  a  medical  emergency  or  financial 
hardship.  What  possible  social  purpose  is 
met  by  prohibiting  such  loans  to  certain 
classes  of  participants? 

This  portion  of  H.R.  6410  seemingly  re- 
flects an  attitude  that  there  Is  something 
iMMlcally  wrong  with  the  owners  and  opera- 
tors of  small  businesses  and  with  the  men 
and  women  who  provide  personal  services. 
This  attitude  ignores  that  fact  that  the 
small  businessman  or  the  professional 
stands  or  folds  on  production  and  productiv- 
ity. The  first  paycheck  that  is  eliminated  in 
l>ad  times  is  that  of  the  owner  or  the  profes- 
sional. There  Is  no  Instance  where  the  Con- 
gress has  stepped  In  to  bail  out  any  small 
business,  much  less  a  professional.  Yet  these 
are  the  very  people  on  whom  the  H.R.  6410 
imposes  additional  burdens  and  costs. 

CONCLUSION 

Proposals  similar  to  those  contained  in 
H.R.  6410  were  raised  in  1969.  They  were  de- 
feated on  the  Senate  floor  by  a  vote  of  65  to 
25.  They  again  were  raised  In  1973  in  con- 
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nection  with  consideration  of  the  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  of  1974 
(ERISA).  They  again  were  defeated  on  the 
Senate  floor— by  a  roll  call  vote  of  89  to  2. 
In  1978.  the  Carter  Administration  suggest- 
ed the  same  proposals,  and  they  were  not 
even  considered  by  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  The  President's  Commission  on 
Pension  Policy  conducted  a  comprehensive 
study  of  national  retirement  policy  and 
issued  a  report  last  year.  Nothing  in  the 
Commission's  report  even  remotely  suggest- 
ed legislation  such  as  HJi.  6410. 

Rather  than  promoting  H.R.  6410.  which 
would  significantly  weaken  the  private  pen- 
sion system,  it  is  suggested  that  Congress 
encourage  the  ownefs  of  small  businesses 
with  stronger  incentives  to  establish  em- 
ployee benefit  programs  for  their  employ- 
ees. In  doing  this.  Congress  will  properly 
recognize  incentives  (In  the  form  of  reasona- 
ble and  adequate  retirement  benefits)  for 
those  whose  capital  and  efforts  are  at  risk. 
Congress  simply  should  not  enact  any  legis- 
lation that  imposes  special  limits  or  restric- 
tions based  solely  on  the  type  of  business, 
equity  ownership  of  participants,  or  form  of 
organization.  If  H.R.  6410  were  enacted,  the 
smaU  business  sector— which  has  created 
the  vast  majority  of  new  Jobs  in  our  econo- 
my during  the  past  decade,  and  which,  if 
given  a  chance,  will  increase  pension  cover- 
age for  millions  of  its  employees— will  liter- 
ally be  fored  to  reduce  its  efforts  to  provide 
privately  funded  employee  benefits.  This 
bill  can  do  nothing  but  weaken  the  private 
pension  system,  especially  plans  sponsored 
by  small  business  organization  where  the 
cost  per  participant  is  already  high.  The  ob- 
vious result  will  be  that  many  owners  of  or- 
ganizations which  sponsor  plans  would 
begin  funding  for  their  retirements  by  per- 
sonal investments,  which  can  be  done  with- 
out providing  comparable  benefits  to  their 
employees. 

In  summary,  there  appears  to  be  little  or 
not  social  or  economic  benefit  to  be  ob- 
tained by  H.R.  6410— it  can  only  weaken  the 
only  solvent  retirement  program  we  have  in 
this  Country,  i.e.,  the  private  pension 
system,  and  reduce  one  of  the  strongest 
sources  for  savings  and  capital  formation. 
This  bill  will  Jeopardize  the  retirement 
plans  of  over  six  and  one-half  million  par- 
ticipants covered  by  over  450,000  retirement 
plans  of  small  business  organizations  and 
will  severely  weaken  what  may  be  the  last 
and  best  hope  we  have  for  keeping  our  free 
enterprise  society— the  small  business  com- 
munity of  America.* 


HANDGUN  BODY  COUNT 


HON.  WILLIAM  LEHMAN 

or  noRiDA 

in  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEMTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21.  1982 
•  Mr.  LEIOftAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  once 
again  I  am  providing  my  (x)lleagues 
with  a  handgun  body  count  in  an 
effort  to  open  their  eyes  to  a  horrify- 
ing bloodbath— a  bloodbath  which  in 
April  left  549  dead  as  a  result  of  the 
use  of  handguns.  The  victims  were  not 
soldiers  in  a  war  but  civilians  on  the 
street.  Many  of  these  deatlis  were  acci- 
dental, but  once  a  handgun  has  killed, 
it  is  a  little  too  late  to  apologize.  It  is  a 
little  too  late  to  apologize  to  those  16 
children  under  12  years  old  and  the  55 
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other  :  'oung  people  between  the  ages 
of  13  Lnd  19  who  died  by  handguns 
during  April.  These  were  children  with 
their  Ml  ^ole  lives  ahead  of  them.  These 
were  (hildren  who  were  loved  and 
were  Ic  Etming  to  love.  These  were  chil- 
dren k)Ued  by  our  overabundant  ma- 
chines of  destruction— handguns. 

Is  it  not  time  we  put  an  end  to  this 
senseless  loss  of  life,  or  do  we  have  to 
wait  until  our  own  children  become 
part  of  the  next  handgim  body  count? 
What  would  the  headlines  say? 

"I  wi  just  trying  to  scare  her." 

"Guii  be<x>mes  toy.  boy  shot  in 
head."  [ 

"Boy,  IS,  is  killed  by  pal  after  daring 
him  tojshoot." 

"Bullet  hits  child  as  teen  misses 
target.* 

These  headlines  have  already  ap- 
pearedi  once.  Let  us  not  let  them 
appearj  again. 

Each  time  a  child  is  bom.  so  is  a  new 
beginning,  a  new  source  of  hope,  a  new 
source  of  love.  Let  us  regulate  hand- 
gims  so  we  can  finally  end  the  destruc- 
tion of  iimo(%nce. 

The  list  follows: 

Alabama  (7):  (^ausell  Bettis,  Charlotte 
Franklia.  Newton  Franklin.  Oene  Hatfield. 
Billy  Pamell.  Richard  Sanders.  Haywood 
Wade. 

Alaski:  (3):  Kristofer  Baldwin.  Robert 
Baldwii^  UI.  Shirley  Baldwin. 

Arizoiia  (10):  Jack  Boldberg,  Murray 
Jones.  J.  W.  Leathers,  Russell  McKenzie, 
Steve  Porter,  Russel  Rauls.  Jr..  Richard 
Savoca.  Patrick  Tonunaney.  Richard  Veck. 
unidentified  male. 

ArkaiBas  (7):  Stanley  Forrest.  C^ato  Hafer. 
Anthony  Kendle.  William  Putman.  Lewis 
Smith.  Donald  Schamp.  Stephen  Tolleson. 

Califivnla  (81):  Reyenna  Abercrombie. 
Jacob  Adrian.  Marceal  Barajas.  Ramon  Bar- 
ren. Fgank  Barazza.  Ronald  Bear,  Brenda 
Benet,  Scott  Bemath.  Allan  Bertone. 
Sandra  Bloom.  Lucille  Bloom.  Robert 
Bloom,  itobert  Brady,  Alvie  Britton.  Jacque- 
line Boi  rie. 

Dougl^  Callier.  Ellen  Callier.  Juan  Carba- 
Jal.  Myfa  Carmichael.  Floyd  Cooper.  Bever- 
ly Crosby.  Jose  Diaz.  Helen  Dillow.  Chris- 
tobla  puarte.  Kiannosh  Fardjad.  Roberto 
Flotte.  Egbert  Fries.  Elizabeth  Garcia.  An- 
tonio Qonzalez.  Robert  Oonzalez.  Rodney 
Green. 

Nguy«n  Ha.  Bob  Harmon.  Loise  Harris. 
Merle  iludec.  Tedoro  JaramiUo.  Mitchell 
Jenklna  Chad  Karstetter.  Michael  King. 
Rene  lagima,  John  Love,  Lloyd  Morris. 
Cynthii  Nelson,  Roy  Nelson.  Mario  Osuna. 
David  F  ritchaid. 

E>avi(S  Raimondi.  Walter  Rathfon.  Rafael 
Reyes,  Ann  Richards.  Melba  Riley.  James 
Roth.  Robert  Rutledge.  Maria  Swift.  Thad 
Swift.  Jr..  Stacey  Tanner.  Michael  Thros- 
sell.  Henry  Tomaszewski.  Diego  Tovar. 
James  Tubbs.  James  Tucker.  Juan  Valdo- 
vinos.  Patricia  Wargin.  Derek  Whitlock. 
Dudley  jYusada.  unborn  baby  Young.  13  un- 
IdentiflAd  males.  2  unidentified  females. 

Colorado  (8):  David  Benns.  Jerry  Garcia, 
Mildrea  Garcia.  Frank  Marquez.  Scott  Mi- 
chael, l^ancee  Moffit.  Raymond  Thompson. 
Jr..  RoQert  Paulsen. 

Connecticut  (8):  Gordon  Beckwith.  Alvin 
Pelletier,  Lawrence  Small,  CJeorge  Troie, 
Jose  VAlez,  Patricia  Voli.  Lisa  Wood.  Rose 
Wood. 
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District  ol  Columbia  (9):  Lewis  Burrell. 
Alvin  Dorsejr.  Hae  Im.  Ronald  Jerome.  Lila 
Jones.  Chantal  Mouyal.  Michael  Young.  2 
unidentified  males. 

Florida  (64):  Miguel  Andrede.  Anthony 
Bennet,  Washington  Bennet,  Ronald  Berg, 
Ladislava  Blstyga.  Lisa  Bognl,  Lewis  Ca- 
macho,  Keilih  Carter,  Marsha  Cash,  Cyrus 
Clark.  Lois  D'Ascoli.  Gene  Daniels.  Jesus 
Diaz.  James  porion.  George  Durphy. 

StanwoodlFiaher.  Jerry  Fisher.  Lt.  Col. 
Wm.  Gay.  (Mlbert  Gonzales.  Eurman  Green, 
Lyle  OordoQ,  Mary  Griffin.  Joseph  Hogen- 
dorf,  Ruth  kamilton.  David  Hersh.  Roland 
Hilton.  Johnny  Holder.  Frank  Humenyi. 
William  Hyde,  David  KiUians. 

Howard  Ughtrey,  Barry  Lelner.  William 
Lyle,  Angela  Marting,  Mollcia  Navaro,  Ellen 
Noble,  Chrid  Orlando,  LesUe  Peters,  William 
Prey,  Patrick  Quarles.  Juan  Requena. 

Lois  Sadlo-.  Angelo  Santos.  Otis  Sheely. 
Carol  Shiner.  Prances  Slater.  Jerome  Stlel- 
man.  Claude  Thomas.  Tommy  Thomas.  An- 
thony Tonaine.  Joseph  Tonaine.  Rodolfo 
Tumes,  Lyiiette  Warren.  Timothy  Wyatt. 
Marlene  YaCes.  4  unidentified  males. 

Georgia  (6):  Jack  Bell.  SaUy  Bishop,  Joe 
Dalton,  Dr.  f=Yed  C^rawford,  Joseph  Phillips, 
unidentified  male. 

Illinois  (60);  Monika  Auriene.  Samuel 
Banks.  ChttBter  Beck.  Robert  Bluntaon. 
Albert  Bocxer.  Shirley  Bradley.  Angela 
Brown.  Lawrence  Brown.  Reggie  Butler. 
James  Canson.  Miles  Cikanek.  Kevin 
Cobbin.  John  Collins.  Alvin  French.  Calvin 
Gamer.  Olga  Gonzales-Montoya. 

Howard  Hall.  Evagellos  Hamaratos,  Wil- 
liam Hernandez.  CHifford  Hudson.  James 
Jackson.  Jonny  Jackson.  Elmer  Jenkins. 
Francisco  Jimenez,  John  Johnson.  Anthony 
Jordan.  Pierre  Jordan.  Anthony  Karlov. 
Kevin  Kawa.  Rickey  Kellum.  John  Kelly. 
Wayne  Kirby.  Rudolph  Klaus. 

Jose  LlcesL  Marciano  Licea.  Rosario  Mar- 
quez. Acie  McEwen.  Jr..  Ipolito  Mendoza. 
Garrett  Mctzer.  Mussa  Musleh.  Teresa 
Musto.  ViiiEent  Pagano.  Donald  Parker. 
Katherine  Parker.  Calvin  Powell.  Cleveland 
Price.  Palmer  Richmond.  Angel  Rivera.  An- 
thony Robinson. 

Joe  Sanders.  Sophie  Sariog.  Michael 
Schmidt.  J^hn  SUva.  Paul  Sliplc.  Kevin 
Smith.  Lucnenzy  Smith.  George  Soteras. 
Donald  Stallings.  Wayne  Staples.  Robert 
Tucker.  Clavbom  Turner.  Phillip  Voss.  An- 
thony Walker.  Joshua  Walker.  Bruce  Wal- 
lace. Emma]  Williams.  Myrtle  Wink.  Elmer 
Whisenton.  iNorman  Wynne.  5  unidentified 
males.  I 

Indiana  (|5):  Alicia  Ballard.  Jack  Batch- 
elder.  Gordon  Cummings.  Harvey  Cum- 
mings.  Tenv  Cummings.  John  Gary,  Cleo 
Hinkle,  Fnnces  Martin,  Gregory  Myrick. 
Jessie  NashI  CHifford  Pride.  Rlccardo  Quir- 
oga.  Keith]  Rowland,  Harold  Vandlvier, 
Curtis  Willii 

Iowa  (5):  Barold  HarvUle.  Kathy  Lemmon. 
Martin  Leifmon.  Candy  Nemer.  Nicholas 
Nemer. 

Kansas  tS):  Darrell  Calhouh.  Earl 
Counter.  Michael  Harris.  John  LeVier.  Lee 
McCullough. 

Kentucky  (5):  David  Fields.  Kenneth 
James.  Joshua  Litton.  Doug  Meehan,  Roy 
Mullett. 

Louisiana  (13):  L  V.  Bristo.  Jr..  Floyd 
Clark.  Joseph  Cormier.  Melton  Gallow.  Ella 
Davis,  Dallas  Hayes,  Jr.,  Harold  Henry, 
Glenn  Ho|lingsworth,  Pemell  Perkins, 
Robert  SpMrlock.  Albert  Ward,  Randy 
Grimsly,  unidentified  male. 

Maine  (1):  Clifton  Drown. 

Maryland  (19):  James  Bridges.  Thomas 
Brown,  Paul  Bryant,  Kevin  Doswell,  Lester 
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Hensley.  Harry  Hilliard.  James  Jerew.  Jr.. 
Jesse  Jerew.  Kathleen  Jerew.  Raymond 
Lawson,  James  Little.  Jr..  John  McKethen. 
Wendy  Stark,  L  Roger  Still.  Gregory 
Swann.  Michael  Yoimg.  3  unidentified 
males. 

Massachusetts  (6):  Russell  Griffin.  Joseph 
Kennedy,  Paul  Mayotte.  John  Palmer.  Jeff- 
ery  White,  unidentified  male. 

Michigan  (33):  Karl  Aronsson.  Robert 
Begley.  Yvonne  Cervantes.  Cynthia  Chris- 
tian. Kirk  Dardie.  Allen  Dean.  Larry  Elliot. 
Anthony  Fortune.  Pressley  Green.  James 
Oumper,  Mohammed  Hamie.  Stephen 
Herron.  Robert  Hicks.  Virginia  Hoffman. 
Robert  Jenkins.  Michael  Jones. 

John  Kirklin.  Terrance  Luster,  William 
McCarthy,  Rhonda  McPeters,  Richard  Mis- 
souri. William  Morris,  (male)  Parker, 
Robert  Pond,  William  Price.  Richard  Rem- 
bert,  Diane  Rembinski,  John  Roman. 
Robert  Solomon,  Frederick  Stedman.  Al 
Williams.  Charles  Williams.  Tony  Williams. 

Missouri  (10):  Denise  Arrington.  Dorothy 
Daniels.  Randolph  Echols.  Diane  Giblin, 
Randy  Graham,  Edythe  Thompson.  William 
Whiteaker.  Melvln  Polite.  Leroy  Reason. 
Terry  Allen. 

Montana  (3):  Edwin  Hackley.  Diana 
Munlz. 

Nebraska  (3):  Nancy  Geier.  James  Hadley. 
William  Swierczek. 

New  Jersey  (10):  Paula  Coughlin.  Paul 
Jankovich.  John  Malorelli.  Gerhard 
Pochop.  Doda  SmaJlaJ.  Catherine  Stuart. 
Sandra  Stuart.  William  Stuart.  Jr.,  NoUia 
Gill,  Jose  Prenda,  Jose  Morrero. 

New  Mexico  (S):  David  Benns,  Aaron 
Byrd.  Julian  Fuentes,  Gerald  Lucero,  John 
Johnson,  Sr. 

New  York  (12):  Herman  Alicea,  John  Ara- 
tico,  Alija  Ballc,  Santee  Bards,  Margaret 
Barbera,  Edward  Benford.  Thomas  Dtmne. 
Leo  Kuranuki.  Thomas  Larson.  Ronny  Les- 
couflair.  Robert  Schulze.  unidentified 
female. 

North  Carolina  (13):  Ray  Carter.  Ransom 
Connelly.  Ralph  Gardner,  William  GUmore, 
Jr.,  Robert  Johnson,  Sherman  Legette, 
Larry  Manning.  J.  Pickard.  Kertlna  Reld. 
Wylle  Smith.  Jr..  Richard  Warwick,  Clar- 
ence Weeks,  Joan  Williamson. 

Ohio  (18):  Barbara  Alcholtz,  Ralph  Car- 
lisle, lAura  Charter,  James  Evans,  Alma  Fos- 
naught,  Kevin  James,  Arlon  Jude,  Terry 
Lee,  Dr.  Phillip  Linerode,  Timothy  Uner- 
ode,  Charles  Stamper,  James  Swartzlander, 
Allen  Theodore,  Glen  Vickrey.  Mary  Wil- 
liams, Melvln  Williams.  Carolyn  Zedeker. 
George  Zedeker. 

Oklahoma  (10):  Roy  Bums,  Phyllis 
Coffey.  Bob  Hewitt.  Sharon  Hewitt.  Merrill 
Johnson.  Louis  Marshall.  Orlee  Robinson, 
William  Smith,  Ronnie  Venter,  unidentified 
male. 

Pennsylvania  (23):  Anita  Beischer,  Stuart 
Butler,  Patrick  Collins.  Anthony  Coluoci. 
Victor  Decarlo.  Andrew  Edmonds.  Jerome 
Eye.  Dennis  Hinton.  Paul  Jankovich. 
Thomas  Johnson,  Kyle  Knott,  Gwendlynn 
Jones,  Saimtla  Maays.  Gilbert  Maldonado. 
Lavenla  McClellan.  William  McLeavy. 
Frank  Monte.  John  Mosby,  Edward  Richie, 
Robert  Schimpf,  Walter  Snyder,  Frederick 
Wilkins,  unidentified  female. 

Rhode  Island  (3):  Andrew  Jacobs,  Leo 
McDermott,  Carlo  Piacente. 

South  Carolina  (3):  Donna  Cribbs,  Levi 
Singleton,  Horace  Youmans. 

Tetmeasee  (6):  Leonard  Bridges,  Danny 
Davis.  Stephen  Early,  James  Lancaster, 
Willie  Minor,  Victoria  Mullins. 

Texas  (60):  Johnny  Alanlz,  Johnny 
AusUn.  Jr..  John  Brown.  David  Callihan. 
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Pete  Cuccerre.  Ages  Dixon.  Jr.,  Shereae 
Elam,  James  Fisher,  Paul  Pox.  Johnny  Gon- 
zales, Walter  Gooden,  James  Goree.  Joe 
Granado,  John  Griffin.  Danny  Guerrero, 
Kay  Guillory. 

Carl  Johnson,  Frank  Johnson,  Jr.,  Vemon 
Johnston.  George  Lumus,  Samuel  Luna, 
Robby  Mayberry.  Shawn  McAllister,  Bemie 
McTaggert.  Gerald  Meachen.  Arturo  Melen- 
dez.  Frederick  Mergner  II.  Ronald 
Merriweather.  Donald  Newsome,  Thanh 
Nguyen.  Jose  Nunez. 

Kenneth  Ott.  Robert  Pedraza.  Rogello 
Partida,  Tomas  Ramon,  James  Reynolds, 
Abel  Rodriguez,  Armando  de  la  Rosa.  Fran- 
cisco Sanchez,  Emma  Sellers,  Mack  Simp- 
son, Daryl  Shirley,  Rafael  Sandoval.  Eugene 
Thomas.  Clayton  Toliver,  Tarbell  Travis, 
Kenneth  Vanostand,  Lynn  Vanostand. 
Franklin  West.  Jimmy  Williams.  Dougan 
Wilson.  Carl  Zieglar.  3  unidentified  females, 
6  unidentified  males. 

Utah  (3):  Glen  Horton.  Ronald  Morgan, 
Alican  Smith. 

Virginia  (9):  Cecil  Calloway.  William 
Draughan.  Sirai  Haque.  Jonas  Heath.  Billy 
Poole.  Sr..  Larry  Sc^.  Stanley  Weinstein, 
unidentified  female,  unidentified  male. 

Washington  (11):  Colleen  Hanson,  Mark 
Higgins.  David  Jorstad.  Guy  Kent.  Ben 
Lawson.  Betty  Morrill.  Cordelia  Morrisette, 
Sandra  Prahl,  Thomas  Prahl,  Rexford 
Smith,  unidentified  male. 

West  Virginia  (4):  Nancy  Harvey,  RusseU 
Moore,  Harry  Nuckoles,  Benton  Suiratt. 

Wisconsin  (9):  Robert  Gorges,  Herbert 
Leppien.  Jr..  Carol  Leppien.  Roland  Rob- 
erts, Brett  Schroeder.  Rick  Schroeder. 
Shannon  Schroeder.  Sue  Schroeder.  Joseph 
Vitous. 

Wyoming  (2):  Dixie  Houk.  unidentified 
female.* 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  352 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  RKW  TORK 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21. 1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Bflr.  Speaker,  the  Amer- 
ican people  can  no  longer  vest  their 
future  in  false  hopes  and  empty  prom- 
ises. They  are  looking  to  the  Congress 
to  approve  a  budget  that  reduces  un- 
employment and  Inflation,  fosters  eco- 
nomic growth,  provides  additional  edu- 
cational and  employment  opportuni- 
ties, limits  Pentagon  spending  to  re- 
sponsible levels,  and  assises  adequate 
funding  for  vital  social  programs. 

Unfortunately,  the  two  budget  pro- 
posals that  came  closest  to  accom- 
plishing these  objectives,  the  Congres- 
sional Black  Caucus  and  Obey  substi- 
tutes, were  rejected  by  the  House  2 
weeks  ago.  Both  budgets  distinguished 
themselves  by  placing  programs  that 
meet  human  and  social  needs  first  on 
their  list  of  ftmdlng  priorities.  They 
did  not  ask  those  who  depend  on  the 
benevolent  hand  of  the  Government 
for  aid,  support,  and  sustenaince,  to 
pay  for  the  mistakes  that  the  Reagan 
administration  made  last  year.  For  ex- 
ample, they  did  not  ask  our  senior  citi- 
zens, who  have  worked  so  hard  to 
build   our   Nation,   to  sacrifice   their 
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meager  security  so  that  the  rich  can 
have  more,  the  military  can  waste 
more,  and  the  Reagan  deficits  can  be 
reduced  ever  so  slightly.  They  did  not 
mortgage  the  future  of  our  children 
by  cutting  programs  that  enable  them 
to  grow  up  strong,  healthy,  and  well 
educated. 

Equally  important,  these  two  budg- 
ets sought  to  correct  the  root  causes  of 
our  ballooning  Federal  deficit.  They 
would  have  reduced  military  spending 
to  more  reasonable  levels  and  repealed 
many  of  the  ill-advised  tax  giveaways 
that  were  engineered  through  Con- 
gress last  year.  While  every  budget 
proposal  includes  some  tax  increases, 
only  the  Obey  and  the  Congressional 
Black  Cauctis  budgets  attempted  to  re- 
structure the  personal  income  tax 
cuts,  close  corporate  loopholes,  and 
repair  the  daoiage  done  in  Reagan's 
Tax  Act  in  order  to  target  benefits 
toward  low-  and  middle-income  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  supported  both  of  these  budgets 
and  very  much  regret  their  defeat.  In 
my  mind,  they  represented  the  only 
reasoned  and  intelligent  alternatives 
that  rejected  the  bankrupt  and  unjust 
policies  of  this  administration. 

Neither  of  the  two  budgets  before  us 
today,  the  Jones  Democratic  plan  nor 
the  Latta  Republican  plan,  fully  meets 
the  needs  of  the  American  people.  The 
defense  figures  in  both  alternatives 
are  unecessarily  and  imconscionably 
high.  The  discredited  supply-side 
theory  haunts  both  proposals;  the  tax 
bonanza  for  the  wealthy  is  largely  pre- 
served at  the  expense  of  Jobs  and  serv- 
ices for  middle  and  lower-income  fami- 
lies. Neither  budget  projects  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  a  Congress 
willing  to  repudiate  an  administra- 
tion's policy  that  has  brought  this 
country  nothing  but  disaster. 

Nevertheless,  they  offer  a  real 
choice  in  terms  of  their  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  millions  of  struggling 
Americans.  They  differ  dramatically 
in  their  funding  levels  for  social  pro- 
grams, particularly  those  which  serve 
the  elderly,  the  poor,  the  young,  and 
the  unemployed.  The  Jones  budget 
provides  at  least  a  minimal  saftey  net 
to  meet  basic  human  needs  while  the 
Latta  budget  continues  the  President's 
systematic  dismantling  of  health  and 
human  services  programs.  It  is  this 
distinction  between  the  two  that 
causes  me  to  vote  for  the  Jones 
budget.  Given  the  pragmatic  options, 
there  is  no  other  choice— I  will  not  let 
my  vote  in  any  way  contribute  to  the 
victory  of  the  Latta  budget. 

While  the  Jones  budget  does  not 
provide  nearly  enough  money  for 
social  programs,  it  does  include  some 
measures  to  alleviate  some  of  the  suf- 
fering caused  by  the  recession.  In  the 
area  of  employment,  it  provides  an  ad- 
ditional $3  billion  for  emergency  jobs, 
$300  million  for  summer  youth  em- 
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ployment,  $200  million  for  the  senior 
citizen  title  V  employment  program. 
and  $2.5  billion  to  insure  relief  to  the 
long-termed  unemployed.  It  also  re- 
stores money  to  repeal  the  antiwork 
disincentives  in  the  AFDC  program 
that  disgracefully  forced  thousands  of 
low-income  women  to  leave  their  jobs 
and  fall  back  on  the  public  assistance 
rolls. 

In  addition,  the  Jones  budget  sup- 
ports education  by  adding  $1.2  billion 
in  budget  authority  over  this  year's 
level.  Likewise,  the  employment  and 
training  programs  would  be  increased 
by  $350  million,  health  care  programs 
by  $150  million,  and  a  new  high  tech- 
nology and  research  initiative  would 
be  funded  with  $600  million  in  new 
budget  authority.  Even  though  these 
add-ons  are  a  step  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, funding  for  social  programs  in 
Jones  still  falls  far  short  of  pre- 
Reagan  1981  levels. 

In  stark  contrast,  the  Latta  budget 
calls  for  deep  slashes,  above  the  $40 
billion  cut  last  year,  in  almost  every 
program  that  touches  the  lives  of  the 
young  and  the  old;  the  weak  and  the 
poor:  and  the  disabled  and  the  dispos- 
sessed. Its  authors  choose  to  forget 
that  back  home,  there  are  real  people 
who  now  face  real  hardships.  Only  the 
greedy  and  the  callous  can  take  com- 
fort or  satisfaction  at  the  prospect  of 
this  budget  being  adopted. 

Supported  by  the  administration, 
the  Latta  budget  offers  Americans  an- 
other round  of  a  grievous  error  called 
Reaganomics.  It  perpetuates  the  poli- 
cies that  have  threatened  to  choke  off 
investment,  kill  the  auto  and  housing 
sectors,  and  force  many  businesses 
into  bankruptcy.  And  tragically,  it  fur- 
thers the  misguided  proposals  that 
have  rendered  a  staggering  17.6  mil- 
lion Americans  Jobless  or  unemployed 
as  a  result  of  the  recession  economy. 

Over  and  over  again  during  this 
budget  debate,  we  hear  the  Reagan 
supporters  in  Congress  blame  skyrock- 
eting deficits  and  all  of  our  economic 
ills  on  the  social  programs  which  serve 
the  poor,  the  aged,  and  the  disabled. 
We  are  constantly  told  that  by  cutting 
biUions  out  of  vital  programs  such  as 
social  security,  school  lunch,  employ- 
ment and  training,  mass  transit,  day 
care,  medicaid,  and  so  on,  we  will 
inject  vitality  into  the  economy,  while 
stm  preserving  a  "safety  net"  for 
those  in  need. 

But  while  the  administration  zeal- 
ously promotes  the  need  to  cut  Feder- 
al programs  and  balance  the  budget, 
each  dollar  that  they  take  from  social 
programs  is  transferred  to  the  Defense 
Department  for  more  bombs,  missiles, 
and  nuclear  weapons.  When  it  comes 
to  defense,  the  administration  and  au- 
thors of  the  Republican  budget  ignore 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse;  and  make  in- 
discriminate decisions  without  any 
regard  to  need,  cost,  or  purpose.  Last 
year,  even  David  Stockman  admitted 
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that  up  to  $30  billion  worth  of  waste 
could  be  ferreted  out  of  the  Pentagon. 

Under  the  Latta-Reagan  scheme, 
poor  an  d  middle-income  Americans  are 
not  onl  i  forced  to  bite  the  bullet,  but 
also  to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost 
for  the  I  bullets  and  bombs  in  the  Pen- 
tagon budget.  While  military  spending 
takes  it$  toll  on  the  pocketbooks  of  the 
majoritfer  of  Americans,  the  wealthiest 
corporstions  and  individuals  are  ex- 
empted from  their  share  of  the  burden 
as  a  reiult  of  the  administration's  tax 
cut  package.  No  matter  how  you  figure 
it,  this! $750  biUion  raid  on  the  U.S. 
Treasury,  carefully  protected  in  the 
Latta  1^83  budget,  bequeaths  a  bonan- 
za for  the  wealthy  and  a  pittance  for 
the  less  fortunate. 

Latta^  cuts  in  nondefense  discre- 
tionary and  entitlement  programs 
total  $42  bUlion  In  budget  authority 
for  next  year,  almost  10  times  greater 
than  r^uctions  in  the  Democratic 
proposal.  Replicating  the  cruel  pattern 
in  last  year's  budget,  the  Republicans 
disregard  the  cries  of  the  poor  with 
additioikal  cuts  of  $1.3  billion  in  medic- 
aid, $1  billion  in  AFDC  and  SSI.  $1.3 
billion  tn  food  stamps,  $100  million  in 
school  breakfast  and  child  care  food 
programs.  $50  million  in  title  XX 
senior  centers,  $240  million  in  legal 
services,  and  $22  billion  in  assisted 
housing  programs. 

Seniof  citizens,  whose  health  and 
g  depends  on  the  protections 
would  face  additional,  un- 
le  out-of-pocket  costs  for  pre- 
ome  care,  and  physician  fees 
It  of  Latta's  $3.2  billion  cut  in 
this  vitil  program.  The  future  of  our 
childreii  and  youth  would  be  sacrificed 
under  ijatta's  heavy  cuts  in  education- 
al progaams.  Student  aid,  such  as  guar- 
anteed ktudent  loans  and  Pell  grants, 
would  suffer  another  round  of  massive 
reductions  and  elementary  and  second- 
ary education  would  be  cut  by  about 
$250  mUlion  below  the  already  reduced 
current  services  level.  In  total,  the  Re- 
pubUcan  budget  provides  $1.75  billion 
less  tot  education  and  training  pro- 
grams ^lan  what  is  needed  simply  to 
maintain  present  services. 

The  ibiemployed,  desperately  need- 
ing assistance,  would  find  $1  billion 
less  in  femployment  and  training  pro- 
grams and  far  less  adequate  unemploy- 
ment bjenefits  if  LatU  prevails  over 
Jones.  [These  Americans  cannot  pay 
their  r«nt,  food  costs,  or  health  bills 
with  the  empty  prondses  in  the  Latta 
budget.  Their  patience  has  been 
stretched  to  the  limit;  their  dignity 
and  pride  have  been  trampled  upon. 
Attempting  to  get  themselves  and 
their  fables  through  this  nightmare, 
these  ii^dividuals  continue  to  need  as- 
sistance!—food  ■ta°ips,  AFDC.  unem- 
ployment insurance,  and  employment 
and  training,  only  to  find  that  these 
benefits  have  been  slashed  and  are 
slated  fpr  additional  reductions.  Do  we 
want  ta  turn  our  backs  on  these  faml- 
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lies  who  ha  ve  nowhere  to  turn  for  help 
but  to  theii  Government? 

The  Latti  budget  makes  a  mockery 
of  Americi.'s  belief  in,  and  commit- 
ment to  :aimess.  opportunity,  and 
compassio4  It  offers  nothing  to  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  their  fam- 
ilies, or  th<ir  communities,  while  safe- 
guarding windfalls  for  the  privileged. 
It  asks  for  sacrifices  from  those  who 
have  nothitig  left  to  sacrifice.  And  it 
moves  us  further  and  further  away 
from  a  futtire  of  health  and  prosperity 
for  all  of  our  people. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
the  Latta  budget.  A  sound  defeat  for 
this  Reagan-backed  budget  would  be 
our  first  major  step  toward  a  caring 
and  rational  examination  of  our  na- 
tional needs,  values,  and  priorities.* 


June  21,  1982 
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►TTIN-LONG  ISLAND 
COLUMNIST 

RY  W.  CARMAN 

OP  NEW  YORK 
>USE  or  REPRBSENTATIVES 


ay,  June  21,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunday,  Jiine  13,  the  people  of  Long 
Island  suffered  the  loss  of  one  of  their 
most  outstanding  citizens.  Louis 
Cottin.  For  many  years  now,  Lou 
Cottin  has  been  one  of  the  most  out- 
spoken adv^>cates  and  defenders  of  the 
rights  of  Attierica's  senior  citizens.  Lou 
has  been  I  known  throughout  Long 
Island  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  as  an 
"elder  In  rebellion."  But  his  rebellion 
has  not  been  self-serving,  but  on 
behalf  of  tnis  country's  older  Ameri- 
cans. 

Lou  was  i  nationally  syndicated  col- 
umnist, writing  his  "Life  Over  Sixty" 
column  in  Over  475  newspapers  across 
the  country.  Lou's  work  on  behalf  of 
senior  citizens,  his  newspaper  column, 
and  his  book  entitled  "Elders  in  Rebel- 
lion" eame|d  him  the  honor  of  being 
named  Senior  Citizen  of  the  Year  by 
the  Jewish  Institute  for  Geriatric 
Care.  To  the  people  of  Long  Island, 
Lou  Cottin  J  has  always  been  a  special 
person  and  his  awards  and  recogni- 
tions were  small  token  for  his  out- 
standing accomplishment. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  condsider  it  an  honor 
to  have  known  Lou  Cottin,  and  I 
mourn  his  passing  with  a  deep  sense  of 
great  loss  do  all  the  people  for  whom 
he  labored.  I  Lou  Cottin  died  at  the  age 
of  78,  and  he  showed  us  all  that  our 
retirement  ieaxs  can  be  a  time  of  great 
creativity  and  even  greater  contribu- 
tion to  thoie  around  us.  Lou  Cottin's 
life  is  an  in  ipiration  to  us  all.  That  in- 
spiration w^l  live  on  for  many  years  to 
come.s 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OF  PKlfRSYLVAinA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  21, 1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
representing  my  constituents,  I  am 
pleased  to  cosponsor  the  Fair  Trade  in 
Steel  Act  of  1982,  H.R.  6505.  In  my 
view,  this  Is  a  most  important  first 
step  toward  getting  the  American  steel 
industry  back  on  its  feet  and  American 
steel  and  auto  workers  back  to  work. 
This  bUl  is  twofold:  First,  it  would 
direct  the  President  to  establish  a 
Steel  Tripartite  Advisory  Coimcil. 
much  like  the  Steel  Tripartite  Adviso- 
ry Committee  which  President  Reagan 
has  let  languish;  and  second,  it  would 
imi>ose  import  quotas  on  carbon  and 
speciality  steel  products. 

A  healthy  steel  industry  is  basic  to 
this  Nation's  defense  and  economy. 
But  healthy  it  is  not.  Operating  rates 
have  dropped  below  50  percent.  Im- 
ports in  January  1982  were  at  26  per- 
cent; 30  percent  of  all  steelworkers  are 
laid  off  or  on  short  work  weeks.  In 
Pittsburgh,  33  percent  of  all  steelwork- 
ers are  laid  off. 

MARCH  AMD  APRU.  REQT7EST  TO  REAGAN 
ADMINISTRATION 

On  April  8,  I  wrote  the  President  re- 
questing that  he  reconvene  the  Steel 
Tripartite  Advisory  Committee  to  ad- 
dress the  underlying  problems  of  the 
steel  industry.  This  committee,  formed 
under  the  Carter  administration,  was  a 
unique  approach  to  an  industry's  prob- 
lems because  it  brought  together  man- 
agement, labor,  government,  and  envi- 
ronmental representatives  in  a  cooper- 
ative forum  to  make  recommendations 
on  trade,  taxes,  technology,  environ- 
mental protection,  occupational  safety 
and  health,  and  structural  readjust- 
ment. Because  the  problems  of  the 
steel  industry  reflect  a  failing  on  the 
part    of    all    segments— government, 
labor,    management— the   cooperative 
approach  is  the  right  approach  in  my 
view.  On  March  29.  I  discussed  the  re- 
convening   of    this    committee    with 
Commerce   Secretary   Malcolm   Bald- 
rige  He  indicated  his  personal  support 
for  reconvening  the  committee,  and  on 
June  14, 1  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  President's  assistants  which  says, 
"We  are  giving  serious  consideration 
to  doing  so  in  the  near  future.  The 
final   structure  and  scope   that  the 
Committee  would  take  has  not  yet, 
however,    been    determined."    I    am 
pleased  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion seems  to  be  moving  toward  rein- 
stating the  committee,  and  hope  this 
momentum  will  continue. 

AN  ACnON-rORCING  MECHANISM 

The  Pair  Trade  in  Steel  Act  of  1982 
will.  I  hope,  trigger  a  lively  and  thor- 
ough discussion  of  our  trade  situation 
in  the  coming  weeks.  I  hope  too  it  will 
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send  a  strong  signal  to  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration that  the  situation  is  bad 
and  growing  worse  each  day.  We  have 
a  historic  number  of  petitions  and 
other  complaints  filed  against  foreign 
steel  producers.  It  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  begin  a  dialog  between  the 
Congress  and  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion on  the  sickness  in  our  steel  indus- 
try and  the  need  to  fully  enforce  our 
trade  laws,  and  if  necessary  revamp 
our  trade  laws. 
steel's  ills  ripple  through  communities 
When  an  industry  like  steel  declines, 
the  decline  reverberates  throughout  a 
community.  One  rule  of  thumb  is  said 
to  be  that  every  factory  job  is  backed 
by  two  or  three  support  jobs.  Layoffs 
and  cutbacks  mean  less  consumer  pur- 
chasing. People  out  of  work  means  a 
bigger  drain  on  public  resources— un- 
employment, food  stamps,  public 
health  services— and  a  higher  Federal 
deficit. 

For  every  1  percent  of  unemploy- 
ment, the  Federal  deficit  is  boosted 
$20  billion.  Thus,  steel's  problems  are 
a  commimity's  and  public's  problem 
particularly  in  areas  like  mine  where 
the  steel  industry  is  integral  to  the 
local  economy. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  like  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  resolution 
I  just  received  from  the  West  Alleghe- 
ny School  District,  which  illustrates  a 
community's  concern.  We  often  hear 
from  steelworkers  and  steel  manage- 
ment about  the  problems  of  the  indus- 
try. But  we  usually  do  not  hear  from 
educators  about  the  problems  of  the 
steel  industry. 

In  Allegheny  County,  the  success 
and  financial  health  of  the  school 
system  depends  in  part  on  health  of 
the  steel  industry.  The  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Resolution 
Whereas,  the  West  Allegheny  School  Dis- 
trict is  currently,  and  will  In  the  future, 
suffer  a  decline  in  revenue  from  earned 
Income  tax  because  of  Increasing  unemploy- 
ment In  the  District;  and 

Whereas,  part  of  the  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment is  from  the  effect  of  the  ImporUtion 
of  foreign  steel;  and 

Whereas,  it  Is  the  consensus  of  the  Board 
that  our  elected  representatives  should  pass 
the  necessary  laws  and  order  the  enforce- 
ment of  existing  laws  regarding  controls  on 
imported  products:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  School  Direc- 
tors of  West  Allegheny  School  District 
hereby  urge  the  elected  representatives 
serving  the  District  to  support  the  passage 
of  necessary  laws  and  regulations  to  prevent 
unfair  competition  from  foreign  steel  and  be 
It  further  resolved  that  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives see  to  the  vigorous  enforcement 
of  existing  Import  restrictions. 

With  the  interest  and  leadership  of 
my  distinguished  chairman.  John  Din- 
OELL,  of  the  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee,  our  Investigations 
Subcommittee  Just  completed  a  6- 
month  study  of  the  problems  of  the 
steel  Industry.  We  will  be  issuing  a 
report  in  the  coming  weeks  delineating 
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our  findings  and  recommendations. 
Armed  with  that  study  and  the  work 
of  the  Congressional  Steel  Caucus  in 
this  bill.  I  hope  the  97  th  Congress,  the 
Reagan  administration,  industry,  and 
labor  will  get  the  American  steel  In- 
dustry on  the  roawl  to  recovery— and 
put  our  steelworkers  back  to  work.* 

SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

« 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1077,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  In  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  Indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
June  22.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Rbcoro. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JXnfE23 

9:00  a.m. 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nominations  of 
John   A.   Terry,    to   be   an   associate 
judge   of   the   District   of   Columbia 
Court   of    Appeals,    and   George    W. 
Mitchell  and  Steffen  W.  Graae.  each 
to  be  an  associate  judge  of  the  Superi- 
or Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
4200  Dlrksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1701. 
mainUlnlng  a  nationwide  computer 
system  for  information  on  missing 
children  and  on  deceased  individuals 
whose  next  of  kin  cannot  be  Identified 
or  located,  and  S.  24  U.  proposed  Jus- 
tice Assistance  Act. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

Small  Business 
To  hold  hearings  on  minority  business 
and  ite  contributions  to  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy. 

424  Russell  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2084.  providing 
for  the  resolution  of  certain  disputed 
Indian  land  claims  in  New  York  and 
South  Carolina. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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10:001 
Appropriations 
Defense  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  closed  session  on 
proposed  budget  estimates  for  fiscal 
year  1983  for  the  defense  esUblish- 
ment,  fociising  on  space-based  lasers. 
1318  Dirlcsen  Building 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  marlcup  of 
8.  2305.  insuring  that  all  energy  and 
mineral     resources     originating     on 
public  lands  and  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf  are  accounted  for  under 
the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

International   Economic  Policy  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  global  trends  in 
population  and  resources. 

4321  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  resume  hearings  on  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 331.  providing  for  an  inventory  of 
n.S.  assets  to  estimate  their  marlcet 
value  and  identify  which  are  uimeeded 
and  can  lie  sold,  and  recommending 
legislative  and  administrative  actions 
to  streamline  the  liquidation  process. 
4332  Dirksen  Building 
Governmental  Affairs 
Permanent  Subcommittee   on   Investiga- 
tions 
To  continue  hearings  to  investigate  the 
alleged     involvement     of     organized 
crime  and  mismanagement  of  funds  in 
the    hotel    and    restaurant    workers 
union  (HEREin). 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  Japanese  industrial 
and  labor  policy. 

2212  Raybum  BuUding 
10:30  a.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 
•Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
1:30  pjn. 
C<munerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Science,  Technology,  and  Space  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  strategic 
materials  and  minerals  policy. 

235  RusseU  Building 
Finance 

Health  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  SUte  hospital  pay- 
ment systems. 

2221  Dirksen  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arthur  H.  Davis,  Jr.,  of  Colorado,  to  be 
Ambassador  to  Paraguay. 

4221  Diriuen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:30  p.m. 
Appropriations 

District  of  Coliunbia  Subcommittee 
To    continue    hearings    on    proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
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for  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Coluinbia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:00  p-m . 
Select  on  Ethics 
Clog  >d  meeting  to  discuss  pending  com- 
mJ  :tee  business. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 
4:30  p.ni 
Confe  ees 
On  tH.R.   2330,   authorizing   funds  for 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  for  the  Nu- 
clear Regulatory  Commission. 

S-207,  Capitol 

JUNE  24 
8:00  ajii 
*Appr  >priations 
Defence  Subcommittee 
To     continue     hearings    on     proposed 
budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  the  defense  establishment,  focus- 
ing on  airlift  programs. 

I  1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

9:00a.n)| 
Appro  Driations 

Millta  -y  Construction  Subcommittee 
To  Rsume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  miU- 
tary    construction,    focusing    on    Air 
Fcfrce  programs. 

1223  Dirksen  BuUding 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energir  Research  and  Development  Sub- 
coBunlttee 
To  Uold  oversight  hearings  on  the  urani- 
um enrichment  program  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy. 

6202  Dirksen  BuUding 

Iture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Itural  Production.  Marketing,  and 
^bilizatlon  of  Prices  Subcommittee 
le  hearings  on  S.  2533.  provid- 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
|ture  to  set  the  milk  price  support 
ei.  providing  authority  to  the  Com- 
ity Credit  Corporation  to  donate 
jius  dairy  products  to  needy  per- 
sons in  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad, 
and    establishing    a    Dairy    Advisory 
Bard,  and  S.  2587.  encouraging  dairy 
farmers   to   reduce   milk   production 
tluis  reducing  the  Federal   Govem- 
mfnt  cost  of  the  dairy  program. 

334  RusseU  BuUding 
Comnleree,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Aviati  m  Subcommittee 

To  esiune  hearings  on  proposed  com- 
mi  ttee  amendments  to  S.  508,  Airport 
an  1  Airway  System  Development  Act 
of  1981  (pending  on  Senate  Calendar), 
ex  «ndlng  the  funding  level  through 
fiiaJ  year  1987  for  airport  improve- 
m(  nt  and  development  programs,  fo- 
cu  ling  on  the  Federal  Aviation  Admin- 
tst  ration's  proposed  national  air  space 
sy^m  plan. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 
Judiclkry 

Agenc  <i  Administration  Subcommittee 
Busi  mess  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  1775.  making  the  Federal  Oovem- 
mi  nt  liable  for  tort  claims  and  gener- 
al! 1  the  exclusive  defendant  in  aU  tort 
suits  involving  Government  employees 
acting  within  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

457  RusseU  Building 
10:00  a.ia. 
Energ  t  and  Natural  Resources 
Publi<    Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
co  nmittee 
To  1  lold  hearings  on  S.  705,  authorizing 
thp  conveyance   of  certain   National 


to  be 
2569. 


June  21,  1982 

Forestteystem  lands  when  determined 


In  the  public  Interest,   and  S. 
ileclaring  certain  lands  In  the 


Cumbc  rland  Island  National  Seashore. 
Ga.,  asjwUdemess. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Businessj  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  liearing  on  S.  2562,  transferring 
certain  activities  of  the  Department  of 


June  21,  1982 


Energj 
merce. 


to  the  Department  of  Com- 


3302  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Security  aiid  Terrorism  Subcommittee 

To  hold  hearings  to  review  U.S.  Attor- 
ney General's  guidelines  on  domestic 
securitf  investigations. 

I  2238  Dii^sen  BuUding 

11:00  a.m.     | 
Select  on  ^telligence 
Closed  briefing  on  inteUigence  matters. 

S-407,  Capitol 
3:00  p.ra.       | 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  commit- 
tee aniendments  to  S.  3433,  authoriz- 
ing funds  for  fiscal  years  1983  and 
1984  fir  programs  of  the  SoUd  Waste 
Disposal  Act  and  Resource  Conserva- 
tion a|id  Recovery  Act  (pending  on 
Senate!  calendar). 

4300  Diiiuen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
Intergoveifunental  Relations  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  Ihearings  on  S.  3338.  expanding 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
missios   on   Intergovernmental   Rela- 
tions K>  include  three  elected  school 
board  f f f  iciais. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
3:30  pan. 

Judiciary 

To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2167,  and  S. 
2517,  bills  providing  economic  relief  to 
Amerit  an  industries  and  companies  in- 
jured by  foreign  products  being 
diunpe  1  or  sold  on  the  American 
market  st  less  than  fair  value. 

2238  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  35 
10:00  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Security  a^d  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  to  review  U.S.  At- 
torney General's  guidelines  on  domes- 
tic seci^rity  investigations. 

2328  Dirksen  BuUding 


'  anl 


10:00  a.m 
Energy 
To  hold 
Arthuj 
to  be 


Natural  Resources 
hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
J.  Dellinger,  Sr.,  of  California, 
^puty  Inspector  General  of  the 
Department  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 


Judiciary 
To  hold 


JUNE  38 


hearings  on  S.  1256.  regulating 
interstkte  commerce  by  protecting  the 
rights  |of  consumers,  dealers  and  end- 
users. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 


JUNE  39 
9:30  aon. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  national  mate- 
rials and  minerals  program  plan  and 
report  to  Congress  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent on  April  5, 1983. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida; 
Harold  R.  DeMoss,  Jr.,  of  Texas:  CHar- 
ence  V.  McKee,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; Howard  H.  Dana,  Jr.,  of 
Maine;  WUUam  J.  Olson,  of  Virginia; 
George  E.  Paras,  of  California;  Robert 
S.  Stubbs  U,  of  Georgia;  William  F. 
Harvey,  of  Indiana;  and  Annie  L. 
Slaughter,  of  Missoxiri.  each  to  l>e  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Services  Corporation. 

4333  EHrksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  PubUc  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  BuUding 
•Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1483,  providing  a 
procedure  for  determining  whether  a 
plan  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  an  international  exposi- 
tion should  include  construction  of  a 
Federal  pavilion. 

4331  Dirksen  BuUding 
Governmental  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3303  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3338  Dirksen  BuUding 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Robert  J.  Hughes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  be  an  Associate  Director 
of  the  International  Communication 
Agency.  James  B.  Bumham.  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  VS.  Executive  Director 
of  the  International  Bank  for  recon- 
struction and  Development,  and 
George  Q.  Lumsden,  Jr.,  of  Maryland, 
to  be  Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 93,  urging  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  to  f acUitate  the  emigra- 
tion of  certain  Soviet  citizens,  pro- 
posed convention  with  Mexico  for  the 
recovery  and  return  of  stolen  or  em- 
bezzled vehicles  and  aircraft  (treaty 
document  No.  97-18),  and  other  pend- 
ing calendar  business. 

4221  Dii^aen  BuUding 
2:00  pan. 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
El  Salvador. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 

JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2631,  creating  a 
uniform  Federal  product  liability  law. 
235  RusseU  BuUding 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  tw  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  Implement  televi- 
sion and  or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate 

301  RusseU  BuUding 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost  and  contract  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self -Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  PubUc  Law  93- 
638). 

5110  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  BuUding 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Boulder,  Colo., 
decision,  relating  to  antitrust  immuni- 
ty of  city  govenunent. 

2238  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  health  care  services  provided 
to  older  veterans. 

413  RusseU  BuUding 
2:00  pjn. 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2238  Diriuen  BuUding 

JULYl 


9:30 

Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  3631,  creat- 
ing a  uniform  Federal  product  UabUity 
law. 

335  RusseU  BuUding 
10:00  ajn. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1853,  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983  for 
Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba,  Inc. 

4221  Dirksen  BuUding 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2335,  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
JULY  13 
9:30  ajn. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  2378,  increasing 
the  rates  of  dlsabUity  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation   for   surviving   spouses 
and  chUdren  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing duplicative  payments  to  certain 
veterans,  increasing  the  level  of  dls- 
abUity required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's  aUowances.   and   providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  8.  1795.  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
zona between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  RusseU  BuUding 


14539 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  to  examine  political,  economic, 
and  mUitary  interest  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

S-116.  Capitol 

JULY  14 
9:00  ajn. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  22(K,  promoting 
interstate    commerce    by    prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  writing  and  seU- 
ing  of  insurance  contracts. 

235  RusseU  BuUding 
9:30  ajn. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294,  providing 
for   the   settlement   of   certain   land 
claims  of  the  Chitlmacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcmnmit- 

tee 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  20 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541, 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  Income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  proWde  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pendiitg 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  21 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.   1541,  amending  the  Employee 
Retirement     Income     Security     Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement  income   to  employees,   and 
providing  incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731,  relating 
to  the  use  or  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

6226  EHrksen  BuUding 


14540 


10:001 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  22 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2500,  reducing 
conflicts  in  the  licensing  of  hydroelec- 
tric powerplants  and  expediting  the 
development  of  and  simplifying  the 
regulation    of    hydroelectric    power- 
plants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain   provisions   of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role   in   the   world   coal   export 
maricet,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and  the  international  transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  28 
9:30  ajn. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 
Veterans'  Affairs     - 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
clarifying  certain  United  States  Code 
provisions   relating  to   veterans'   em- 
ployment progr^ims. 

412  Russell  Building 


EXTl  -NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Select  }n  Indian  Affairs 
To  bold  hearings  on  S.  2153,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
th<  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Sp  Ings  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

6226  Dirksen  BuUding 
10:00  a.n  i. 
Envira  [unent  and  Public  Works 
Envlra  runental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  rfsume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tioii  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Cl<  an  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 

JULY  29 
9:30  a.m| 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Siibcom- 
miitee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
onjthe  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 
I  3110  Dirksen  BuUding 

10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  PoUution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain  provisions  of 
th4  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  BuUding 


in  trust 


June  21,  1982 


do  Rive  r  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 


by  the  United  States.  S.  2418, 


AUGUST  4 


10:00  a.!  k. 
Labor  uid  Htmian  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  I  told  hearings  on  S.  1405,  proposed 
Carl   Albert   Congressional   Research 
an|l  Studies  Center  Endowment  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 

AUGUST  5 
10:00 
Labor  hnd  Human  Resources 
Alcohdlism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
te< 
To  t  old  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
ho    and  drugs  on   individuals  while 
drfring. 

4232  Dirksen  BuUding 


permitting  the  Twentynine  Palms 
Band  df  Luisena  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  certain  trust  lands  for  99  years. 
S.  1799  and  H.R.  4364.  bills  providing 
for  th4  transfer  of  certain  land  in 
Pima  County,  Ariz,  to  the  Pascua 
Yaqui  bidian  Tribe,  and  the  substance 
of  H.R.  5916,  providing  for  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Rafiah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  markup  S.  2378, 
proposed  Veterans'  Disability  Compen- 
sation and  Survivors'  Benefits  Amend- 
ments, and  proposed  legislation  clari- 
fying certain  United  States  Code  pro- 
visions relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment programs. 

412  RusseU  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m.      i 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion  I   legislative     recommendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


9:30  a.m 
lelec 
To 


Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

lold  hearings  on  S.  1652,  restoring 
oeftain  lands  In  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 


QANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  22 
10:30  a.m, 
Appropriations 

District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

1114  Dirksen  BuUding 


AUGUST  11 


9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and 


JUNE  30 


Human  Resources 
To  resucie  oversight  hearings  on  the  De- 
partment of  Labor's  law  enforcement 
progra^. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


June  22,  1982 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— 7W«day,  June  22,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Almighty  God.  we  come  into  Your 
presence  with  all  the  concerns  that 
touch  the  human  spirit.  Even  as  we 
pray  for  righteousness,  we  give  thanks 
for  those  men  and  women  who  work 
for  righteousness;  even  as  we  plead  for 
Justice,  we  express  praise  for  those 
who  do  Justice;  and  even  as  we  pray 
for  peace,  we  are  grateful  for  peace- 
makers. In  times  of  crisis  and  confron- 
tation You  have  raised  up  people  of 
courageous  spirit  to  be  doers  of  the 
good  works  that  set  people  free.  For 
all  those  heroes  of  days  past  and  those 
today  whose  faith  is  active  in  love  we 
praise  Your  holy  name  even  as  we  are 
inspired  by  their  sacrifice  and  devo- 
tion. Amen. 


TEffi  JOURNAL 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Jotimal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote 
on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of 
the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quonun  is  not 
present.        

The  SPEIAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

AimoDHcnfxin  bt  the  sfeaxxr 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
announce  that  there  will  be  no  1- 
minute  speeches  at  this  time. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  361,  nays 
26.  answered  "present"  1,  not  voting 
44,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  159] 
TEAS-361 


Blanchard 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Breaux 

BrinUey 

Brodhesd 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhUl 

Biirgener 

Burton.  John 

Burton,  PhilUp 

Bjrron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clinger 

Cota 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (IL) 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyere 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne,  James 

Coyne,  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel,  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOana 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

DerwinskI 

Dicks 

DlngeU 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Bvly 


Aapln 

Betlenson 

Akaka 

AtklnwHi 

Benedict 

AlbosU 

AuColn 

Benjamin 

Alexander 

BaOey  (MO) 

Bennett 

Anderson 

BaUey  (PA) 

Bereuter 

Andrews 

Barnard 

Bethune 

Annunslo 

Beard 

BeviU 

Anthony 

BedeU 

Bingham 

KAL) 

Edwards  (CA) 
Emery 


Erdahl 
Evans  (DE) 
Evans  (OA) 
Evans  (IN) 
Fary 
FMoell 


Penwlck 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

FIndley 

Fish 

FUppo 


Florio 

FoglietU 

Foley 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

n«nsel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydoe 

Oephardt 

Oibbons 

Oilman 

OIngrich 

OUckman 

Oonzales 

Gore 

Oradison 

Oramm 

Oray 

Green 

Oregg 

Grlsham 

Ouarlni 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmldt 

Hanoe 

Hansen  (CTT) 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Hillis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

JOMSCTN) 

Kastenmeler 


Loeffler 

Lons(MD) 

Lott 

liowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 


Markey 

Marienee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NT) 

Matsul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maaoll 

McClory 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

MUler  (CA) 

Mineta 


Kemp 
KUdee 


Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFaiee 

Lagomarsino 

Lantos 


Leach 
Leath 

LeBouUUler 
Lee 


Leland 
Lent 
Levltas 
Lewis 


MltcbeU  (NT) 

Moakley 

MoUnart 

MoUohan 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

PuraeU 

QuiUen 

RahaU 

Railsbaek 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

RItter 

RoberU(K8> 

Robinson 

Rodlno 


Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roukema 

Rouaselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuize 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Sliannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Siljander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 


Barnes 

Cnay 

Coughlln 

Dickinson 

Edgar 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

Fields 

Gejdenson 


Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thcnnas 

Traxler 

'Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Volkmer 

NAYS— 26 

Goodling 

Harkin 

Jacotx 

Johnston 

McGrath 

Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Roemer 

Sabo 


Walgren 

Wampler 

WaUins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

WhiUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

WyUe 

Tatron 

Touns(FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Schroeder 

Solomon 

Vento 

Walker 

Washington 

Wortley 

Yates 

Toung  (AK> 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 1 
Ottlnger 

NOT  VOTING— 44 


Applegate 

Dyson 

McCloskey 

Archer 

Edwards  (OK) 

McDade 

Badham 

Erlenbom 

Mikulski 

Bafalis 

Ertel 

Moffett 

Blaggi 

Fithian 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Ford  (MI) 

Roberts  (SD) 

BoUing 

Forsythe 

Rose 

Bowen 

Garcia 

Roth 

Brown  (CA) 

Oiiui 

Savage 

Butler 

Goldwater 

Schumer 

Chisholm 

Hansen  (ID) 

Seiberling 

Crockett 

Ketuielly 

Simon 

Derrick 

Livingston 

Williams  (MT) 

Donnelly 

Long  (LA) 

Wilson 

Dowdy 

Marks 

D  1215 
So  the  Journal  was  approved. 


The    result   of    the    vote 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 


was    an- 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  Joint  and  concur- 
rent resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christi- 
na Boltz  Bidders: 

H.R.  3863.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase  the 
number  of  turkeys  which  may  be  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  without  inspection 
under  such  Act,  and  for  other  purposes: 


D  This  symbol  icprescna  the  time  of  day  during  tlic  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D  1407  is  2K>7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  ooc  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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KJ.  Res.  230.  Joint  resolution  Imploring 
the  Union  of  Soviet  SocUllst  Republics  to 
allow  Doctor  Semyon  Oluzman  and  his 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel; 

H.  Con.  Res.  ill.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  should 
cease  its  imprisonment  of  Yuriy  Shukhe- 
vych  and  permit  him  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate from  the  Soviet  Union; 

H.  Con.  Res.  205.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  vtolatlons  of  human  rights  by  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  Ukraine;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  218.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  with 
respect  to  the  imprisonment  and  treatraent 
by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  of 
Mart  Niklus,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  £  E'EAKER.  A  sufficient  number 
has  obj  cted. 
Objea  :ion  is  heard. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING.  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  SIT 
DURING  5-MINUTE  RULE  ON 
TOMORROW.  WEDNESDAY. 

JUNE  23.  1982 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  be  allowed  to  sit  on  tomorrow, 
Wednesday.  June  23.  1982,  during  the 
5-minute  rule,  said  request  having 
been  cleared  with  the  minority. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 
There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  FOR 
COMMITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND 
COMMERCE  TO  SIT  DURING  5- 
MINUTE  RULE  ON  TODAY  AND 
THE  BALANCE  OF  THE  WEEK 
Mr.    SWIFT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  the  5-minute  rule 
today  and  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenmn  from 
Washington? 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object  it  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  that  conunittee  were  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  they  would  be  sit- 
ting during  the  5-minute  rule,  and  the 
subject  matter  is  the  A.T.  &  T.  bill, 
during  a  time  when  we  were  going  to 
be  debating  important  legislation  on 
the  floor,  namely,  the  refugee  assist- 
ance biU.  Is  that  the  bill  that  will  be 
taken  up.  I  might  -ask  the  gentleman? 
Mr.  SWIFT.  That  is  the  biU  current- 
ly under  consideration. 
Mr.     WALKER.     Mr.     Speaker,     I 

object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 
The  Chair  will  state  that  there  must 
be  10  Members  objecting.  Those  Mem- 
bers objecting  will  stand. 

(Messrs.  WALKER.  KINDNESS, 
MYERS.  DORNAN  of  California. 
GREGG.  HENDON.  SAWYER. 
NAPIER.  SMITH  of  Oregon,  and 
ROGERS  also  objected.) 


OF     CONFEREES 
5890.  NATIONAL  AERO- 
[CS  AND  SPACE  ADMINIS- 
[ON  AUTHORIZATION 

ACT.  11983 

Mr.  f^QUA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimbus  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  5890)  to 
authoriie  appropriations  for  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration and  for  NOAA  Landsat  activi- 
ties, wii  h  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to. dis«  ree  to  the  Senate  amendment, 
and  re  luest  a  conference  with  the 
Senate  ;hereon. 

The  { SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  equest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoint }  the  following  conferees: 

From  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology  for  consideration  of  the 
entire  tbill  and  Senate  amendment: 
Messrs.  Fuqua.  Flippo.  Glickmah. 
Nelson^  Browh  of  California.  Wnm, 
GoLDWATER.  and  Hollkhbbck; 

From  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servicet.  solely  for  the  consideration 
of  section  5  of  the  Senate  amendment 
and  modifications  committed  to  con- 
ference^ Mr.  Strattoh  and  Mr.  Dick- 
inson; And 

From  the  Permanent  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence,  solely  for  the 
consideration  of  section  5  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  modifications 
to  conference:  Messrs. 
GoBK,  and  Robinsgn. 


CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
senate]  concurrent  RESO- 
LUTION! 92,  FIRST  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  ON  THE 
BUDGET— FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

Mr.  JOirES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  call  up  the  conference 
report  on  tiie  Senate  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth 
the  reo^nmended  congressional 
budget  fori  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985, 
and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.SL  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982.  [ 

The  conference  report  and  state- 
ment are  as  follows: 

CoimitKRC^  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  97-614) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S,  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1983,  U984.  and  1985.  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1982,  having 
met,  after  f^  and  free  conference,  have 
been  unable  to  agree  on  a  conference  report 
because  th^  conference  decisions  have 
changed  cerudn  budget  figures  outside  the 
scope  of  conference.  As  set  forth  in  the  ac- 
companying! Joint  Explanatory  Statement, 
the  conferees  do  propose  a  congressional 
incoporated  in  a  further  amend- 
tie   consideration    of   the    two 


HON    FOR    SUBCOMMIT- 

>N  ADMINISTRATIVE  LAW 

GOVERNMENTAL     RELA- 

OF  COMMITTEE  ON  THE 

tY  TO  Srr  DURING  5- 

RULE     ON     WEDNES- 

JUNE  23.  1982 

B.  HAT  J  I,  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
lanimous  consent  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  Administrative  Law  and 
Governmental  Relations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  permitted 
to  sit  vhile  the  House  is  reading  for 
amendiient  under  the  5-minute  rule 
on  Wednesday,  June.  23.  1982. 

The  Purpose  is  to  have  a  markup  on 
H.R.  2ft.  Tort  Claims  Act:  H.R.  6168. 
threat^  against  Presidential  candi- 
dates; H.R.  6204,  Supreme  Court 
Police,  and  S.  2317,  National  Federa- 
tion of  Music  Clubs. 

The  minority  has  been  consulted 
about  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Theije  was  no  objection. 


budget 
ment    for 
Houses. 


Jm  Joms, 

Bill  Nelson. 

Les  Aspin, 

W.  G.  Bill  Hxmra. 

Delbert  L.  Latta, 

Ralph  Ricmji. 

Bill  Frknzxl, 

E^D  Bethune. 

Lynn  Martin. 

BoBBi  Fiedler, 
Man^gen  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Pete  Domxnici, 

w.  l.  auistrono. 

Nanct  Landon 
Kasssbaum, 

Rudy  Boschwitz. 

Orrin  G.  Hatch. 

John  Tower. 
Manigen  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 
Joint  Ex  njuiATORY  Statement  op  the 
Coi  Of  ittee  op  Conperence 
The  manaiers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  at  the  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for  the 
United  States  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985.  and  revising  the 
congressional  budget  for  the  United  States 
Government  for  the  fiscal  year  1982  report 
that  the  conferees  have  been  unable  to 
agree.  This  is  a  technical  disagreement,  ne- 
cessitated by  the  fact  that  in  some  instances 
the  conference  decisions  include  figures 
which  (for  purely  technical  reasons)  would 
fall  outside:  the  range  between  the  corre- 
sponding House  and  Senate  provisions. 

It  is  the  Intention  of  the  conferees  that 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  will 
offer  a  mot  on  in  the  Senate  to  recede  and 
concur  in  he  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate-pass  td  resolution  with   an  amend- 
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ment  (in  the  nature  of  a  substitute)  consist- 
ing of  the  language  agreed  to  in  conference. 
Upon  the  adoption  of  such  amendment  in 
the  Senate,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  will  offer  a  motion  in  the  House  to 
concur  therein. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate  submit  the  following  Joint 
statement  in  explanation  of  the  action 
agreed  upon  by  the  managers: 

The  substitute  language  which  Is  to  be  of- 
fered as  described  above  (and  which  should 
be  considered  the  language  of  the  concur- 
rent resolution  as  recommended  in  the  con- 
ference report  for  puriwses  of  section  302(a) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974)— 
hereinafter  in  this  statement  referred  to  as 
the  "conference  substitute"— is  as  follows: 
That  the  Congress  hereby  determines  and  de- 
clares that  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  is 
herelfy  revised,  the  First  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion on  the  Budget  for  Fiscal  Year  1983  is 
heret»y  established,  and  the  appropriate 
budgetary  levels  for  Fiscal  Years  1984  and 
198S  are  hereby  set  forth. 

(a)  The  following  budgetary  levels  are  ap- 
propriate for  the  fiscal  years  beginning  on 
October  1,  1981.  October  1,  1982.  October  1, 
1983.  and  October  1.  1984: 

(If  The  recommended  levels  of  Federal  rev- 
enues are  as  foUouis: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $628,400,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $665,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $738,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $821,400,000,000. 
and  the  amounts  try  which  the  aggregate 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  should  be  changed 
are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  -$200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  -i- $20,900,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  -tr $36,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  -^ $41,400,000,000. 

(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $777,672,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1983:  $822,390,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1984:  $878,473,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985:  $960,611,000,000. 

(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  tntdget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $734,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $769,818,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $821,928,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $881,356,000,000. 

14)  The  amounts  of  the  deficits  in  the 
budget  which  are  appropriate  in  the  light  of 
economic  conditions  and  all  other  relevant 
factors  are  as  follows: 

Fiscal  year  1982:  $105. 700.000,000. 

FUcal  year  1983:  $103,918,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $83,928,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985:  $59,956,000,000. 

(5)  The  appropriate  levels  of  the  putUic 
debt  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1982:  $1,143,100,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1983:  $1,290,200,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1984:  $1,420,219,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1985:  $1,533,491,000,000. 
and  the  amounU  by  which  the  current  tem- 
porary statutory  limiU  on  such  debt  should 
be  accordingly  increased  are  as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1982:  $63,300,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1983:  $147,100,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1984:  $130,019,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1985:  $113,272,000,000. 

(6)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  Federal 
credit  activity  for  the  fiscal  years  beginning 
on  October  1,  1981.  and  October  1.  1982,  are 
as  follows: 

FUcal  year  1982: 

I  A)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$63,600,000,000. 

(B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $74,900,000,000. 


(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $69,000,000,000. 

FUcal  year  1983: 

lA)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$59,700,000,000. 

<B)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu.  $101,900,000,000. 

(C)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $68,300,000,000. 

(bl  The  Congreu  hereby  determines  and 
declares  the  appropriate  leveU  of  ttudget  au- 
thority, and  budget  outlays,  for  the  fUcal 
years  1982  through  and  inclusive  of  1985 
and  the  appropriate  levels  of  new  direct 
loan  olMgations,  new  primary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments,  and  new  secondary  loan 
guarantee  commitmenU  for  fiscal  years  1982 
and  1983  for  each  major  functional  category 
are: 

(1)  National  Defense  (OSOt: 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

iAi  New  budget  authority, 

$218,200,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $187,550,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

(Dt  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

<A)  New  budget  authority, 

$253,566,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $213,966,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  otMgations, 
$50,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $50,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitment::, $0. 

FUcal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$279,483,000,000. 

(B>  Outlays,  $243,283,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority. 

$323,650,000,000. 

fBt  Outlays,  $279,000,000,000. 

(2)  International  Affairs  (ISOf: 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $16,750,000,000. 

(Bf  Outlays.  $11,400,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,400,000,000. 

(Dt  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $8,100,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $15,900,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,500,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$10,200,000,000. 

(DJ  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $9,300,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

FUcal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $16,400,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $11,900,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $21,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $11,800,000,000. 

(3)  General  Science,  Space,  and  Technolo- 
gy (250): 

FUcal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $7,000,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,000,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU. $0. 

FUcal  year  1983: 


(A)  New  budget  authority.  $7,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,600,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$200,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $7,800,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,300,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $7,400,000,000. 

(4)  Energy  (270): 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $6,400,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$10,300,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $400,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $4,800,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $4,500,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      otUigations, 
$12,000,000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guaranty  commit- 
ments, $500,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $3,950,000,000 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,300,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $3,800,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $3,000,000,000. 

(5)  Natural  Resources  and  Environment 
(300): 

FUcal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $10,300,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays.  $12,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations. 
$30,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $9,500,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays,  $10,950,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      obligations, 
$30,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $8,700,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,800,000,000. 
FUcal  year  1985: 

(a)  New  budget  authoHty.  $8,300,000,000. 
(B)  Outlays.  $8,700,000,000. 

(6)  Agriculture  (350): 
FUcal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty.  $9,900,000,000. 

(B)  OuUays.  $13,800,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      ol>ligatioru, 
$22,600,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menU. $2,700,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

FUcal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  authoHty,  $6,692,000,000. 

(B)  Outlays,  $9,042,000,000. 

(C)  New      direct      loan      ot>ligatioiu, 
$18,100,000,000. 

(D)  New  pHmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $2,600,000,000. 

(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenU, $0. 
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naeal  year  1914: 

(A)  New  tmdffet  authoHty,  ti,300,000.000. 

IB)  OuOavt.  $7,900,000,000. 

FiaealvearlOtS: 

(A)  New  budiret  autftoHtw.  $9,700,000,000. 

(B)  OuUawa,  $7,110,000,000. 

i7)  Oommerce  and  Houeing  Credit  1370): 
rUcal  wear  1982: 

(A)  Nev  tmdget  attOiority,  $9,480,000,000. 

(B)  Outtayt.  $3,750,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  obliffations, 
$12.0S0.000,000. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $36,200,000,000. 

(E)  New  teeondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $08,200,000,000. 

Piaeal  year  1983: 

fA)  New  budget  authoHiy,  $7,100,000,000. 

(B)  OuOayM.  $2,837,000,000. 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oUigationa, 
$12,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
mentt.  $41,000,000,000. 

IB)  New  $eeondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $08,200,000,000. 

naeal  year  1984: 

lA)  New  Itudget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya.  $2,521,000,000. 

rtaeal  year  198S: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty,  $7,223,000,000. 

IB)  Outtaya,  $1,880,000,000. 

18)  Tranaportatton  1400): 
rtaeal  year  1982: 

lA)  New  budget  atUHority,  $20,800,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya.  $21,300,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligationa. 
$400,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
nunta.  $750,000,000. 

IE)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitmenta.  $3,000,000. 

nacal  Year  1983: 

lA)  New  budget  aut/tority.  $21,450,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaya.  $19,900,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  oblioationa, 
$500,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit 
mmta.  $800,000,000. 

IE)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com 
mitmenta.  $3,000,000. 

Fiacal  Year  1984: 

lA)  New  budget  authority,  $21,700,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya.  $19,700,000,000. 

Fiacal  Year  1985: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $22,050,000,000 

IB)  OuOaya.  $19,800,000,000. 

19)  Community  and  Regional  Develop- 
ment 1450): 

Fiacal  Year  1982: 

lA)  New  budget  authority.  $7,000,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya.  $8,500,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligationa, 
$2,100,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  $900,000,000. 

IE)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mUmgnta,  $0. 

Fiacal  Year  198X- 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty.  $8,900,000,000. 

IB)  OuOan  $7,700,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligationa, 
$2,200,000,000. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  $800,000,000. 

IE)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  cam- 
mitmenta,  $0. 

Fiacal  Year  1984: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority,  $8,900,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaya.  $7,500,000,000. 

Fiacal  Year  1985: 

lA)  New  budget  authoHty.  $7,100,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya,  $7,400,000,000. 

110)  Educ€Mon.  Training,  EmjOoyment 
and  Social  Servicea  1500): 


Fiacal  year  1982: 

(A)  m  w  budget  authority,  $25,400,000,000. 

(B)  0\  Uaya.  $28,100,000,000. 

<C)  New  direct  loan  obligationa. 
$1,300,0  >0.000. 

ID)  Ni  w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  t  %500.000.000. 

IE)  N  rw  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmeni  t,  $700,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1983: 

(A)  Nt  w  budget  authority.  $26,832,000,000. 

IB)  0\  Oaya,  $26,205,000,000 

IC)  Sew  direct  loan  obligatioru, 
$800,001  000. 

ID)  N(  to  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta,  1 7,200,000,000. 

IE)  Ntw  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenl  i,  $0. 

Fiacal  year  1984: 

(A)  Neu)  budget  authority,  $26,700,000,000 

IB)  0\  Oaya,  $26,900,000,000. 

Fiacal  year  1985: 

lA)  Nt  10  budget  authority.  $26,214,000,000. 

IB)  Ox  Oaya.  $26,161,000,000 

111)  H  talth  1550): 
Fiacal  year  1982: 

lA)  Nt  w  budget  authority,  $78,500,000,000. 

IB)  0\  Oaya.  $73,700,000,000. 

IC)  Veto  direct  loan  obligationa. 
$100,000^000. 

ID)  N4w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menta.  ttOO.000.000. 

IE)  Ni  w  aecoruiary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmeni  i,  $0. 

Fiacal  year  1983: 

lA)  Nt  10  budget  authority.  $79,569,000,000 

IB)  Oi  Oaya.  $77,816,000,000. 

IC)  Veto  direct  loan  obligationa, 
$100,001  000. 

ID)  Ni  w  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $ii  00,000.000. 

IE)  Ntv)  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta,  $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

(A)  NevD  budget  authority,  $91,725,000,000. 

IB)  Oi  Oaya.  $86,249,000,000 

Fiscal)fiear  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority, 

$1 03.22  A0O0.OOO. 

IB)  OiOaya.  $98,830,000,000. 

112)  Iiifcome  Security  1600): 
Fiacal  vear  1982: 

lA)  New  budget  authority, 

$256,79:^000,000. 

jya.  $250,300,000,000. 
vew      direct      loan      obligationa. 
0.000. 

primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
17,000,000,000. 

aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
$0. 

Fiacal<year  1983: 

lA)  New  budget  aUtltority. 

$274.791LOOO.OOO. 
IB)  OMaya.  $270,895,000,000. 
IC)     new      direct      loan      oblibattona. 
$2,000,000,000. 

ID)  Niw  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ntenta.  m8.700.000,000. 

IE)  JVfto  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mUmenk  $0. 
FiacaViyear  1984: 

lA)  New  budget  auOioHty, 

8291.041000.000. 
IB)  OiOaya.  $287,531,000,000. 
FiacaViyear  1985: 

lA)  New  budget  authority. 

8322.371000.000. 
IB)  Ol  Oaya.  $308,858,000,000. 

113)  V  tterana  Beneflta  and  Servicea  1700): 
Fiacal  year  1982: 

lA)  Ni  10  budget  authority,  $24,800,000,000. 
IB)  0\  Oaya.  $23,800,000,000. 
IC)      New      direct      loan      obligationa. 
$1,000,090,000 
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Fiscal  yea 
lA)  New 
IB)  Outla 
IC)      N, 

$1.000.000.0i 
ID)  New 

menta,  $20, 


ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
menu,  $11,900,000,000 

IE)  New  iecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $^ 

1983: 

t  authority.  $24,560,000,000. 
$23,823,000,000. 
direct      loan      obligations, 
0. 

mary  loan  gtuirantee  commit- 
O.OOO.OOO 

IE)  New  iecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  yea*  1984: 

I  A)  New  biuiget  authoHty.  $25,746,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaik,  $25,017,000,000. 

FUcal  yea*  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $26,752,000,000. 

IB)  Outlay^  $26,497,000,000 

(14)  Administration  of  Justice  1750): 

Fiscal  yeai  1982: 

I  A)  New  by  dget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

IB)  0%Ma%  t,  $4,600,000,000 

IC)  New  d\  rect  loan  obligations.  $0. 

ID)  New  fi  Hmary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IE)  New  teeondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $1 '. 

Fiacal  yea]  1983: 

lA)  New  bi  dget  autfiority.  $4,540,000,000. 

IB)  Outlatt,  $4,650,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0.     I 

IE)  New  aecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $0. 

Fiscal  yea*  1984: 

lA)  New  bidget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

IB)  OuUaik  $4,500,000,000 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

I  A)  New  bidget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

IB)  OiiUaik  $4,500,000,000 

US)  Geneml  Government  1800): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  authority.  $5,200,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaik  $5,000,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations. 
$100.000.000i 

ID)  New  jifrimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IB)  New  Secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $i 

Fiscal  yea^ 

(A)  New  i 

IB)  Outlay 

IC)      Net 
$50,000,000.  I 

ID)  New  jifimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

IE)  New  iecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $i  I 

Fiscal  yeai  1984: 

lA)  New  bi  dget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

IB)  OuOai  I.  $4,450,000,000. 

Fiscal  yeai  1985: 

lA)  New  6i  dget  authority.  $4,500,000,000. 

IB)  Outlat  I.  $4,300,000,000. 

116)  Oencfral  Purpose  Fiacal  Aaaiatance 
1850): 

Fiscal  yea^  1982: 

lA)  New  bi  dget  authority.  $6,400,000,000 

IB)  OuOai  t.  $6,300,000,000. 

IC)  Neu  direct  loan  olUigatioru, 
$200,000,000 

ID)  New  J)  rimary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $300.  tOO.OOO. 

IE)  New  iecondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitmenta.  $t  I 

Fiacal  yea  1983: 

lA)  Newbxdget  authority.  $6,500,000,000. 

IB)  Outlata.  $6,500,000,000 

IC)  Neu  direct  loan  obligations. 
$200,000,000 
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'  1983: 

tt  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 
$4,650,000,000. 
direct      loan      obligations. 


ID)  New  primary  loan  gtuirantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

I  A)  New  budget  auUiority.  $6,700,000,000. 

IB)  OuOaya.  $6,700,000,000 

Fiacal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  authority,  $6,850,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  $6,850,000,000. 
117}  InUrest  (900): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

(A)  New  budget  auUtority. 

$100,700,000,000. 

IB)  OuOays,  $100,700,000,000 

(C)  New  direct  loan  oblxgations.  $0. 

(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

(A)  New  budget  auUiority. 

$113,200,000,000 

IB)  Outlays.  $113,200,000,000 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

lA)  New  budget  authority, 

$118,000,000,000 

IB)  OuOays,  $118,000,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority, 

$111,500,000,000. 

IB)  OuOays,  $111,500,000,000. 

118)  Allowances  (920): 
Fiscal  year  1982: 

lA)  New  budget  auOiority,  $2,850,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  $800,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  gtuirantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiscal  year  1983: 

I  A)  New  budget  authority. 

-83,016,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays.  -$2,816,000,000. 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 

lA)  New  budget  authority, 

-$2,383,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  -$2,033,000,000. 

Fiscal  year  1985: 

lA)  New  budget  authority, 

-82,150,000,000. 

IB)  Outlays,  -$1,750,000,000. 

119)  UrutUtributed  Offsetting  ReceipU 
1950): 

Fiscal  year  1982: 

lA)  New  budget  atMiority. 

-$31,700,000,000 

IB)  Outlays.  -$31,700,000,000 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations.  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  gtuirantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. $0. 

Fiacal  year  1983: 

lA)  New  budget  authority. 

-$43,100,000,000. 

IB)  Outlaya,  -$43,100,000,000 

IC)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

ID)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

IE)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

Fiscal  year  1984: 


lA)  New  budget  authority, 

-$48,790,000,000 
IB)  Outlays,  -$48,790,000,000. 
Fiscal  year  1985: 

(A)  New  budget  auOiority. 
-850.280.000.000 

(B)  Outlays.  -$50,280,000,000. 

RECOHClLUnON 

Sec  2.  (a)  Not  later  than  July  20.  1982.  the 
Senate  committees  named  in  sul>section  lb) 
ID  thrott^  (7)  of  thU  section  shaU  submit 
Uteir  recommendations  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Oie  Budget  and  not  later  Utan 
August  1. 1982.  the  House  committeea  named 
in  aubaection  Ic)  (1)  through  110)  of  thia  aec- 
tion  sliall  submit  Uteir  recommendations  to 
t/ie  House  Committee  on  the  Budget  Ttutse 
recommendations  shaU  be  sufficient  to  ac- 
compliah  the  reducttona  required  by  aubaec- 
tions  lb)  and  Ic)  of  this  section.  After  receiv- 
ing those  recommendations,  the  Committees 
on  the  Budget  shaU  report  to  ttie  House  and 
Senate  a  reconciliation  trill  or  readution  or 
both  carrying  out  all  auch  recommendations 
wiDiout  any  siUtstantive  revision. 

SEMATS  COSaOTTUS 

lb)ll)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  arul  Forestry  shdU  report 
ctianges  in  laws  within  the  juriadietion  of 
ttiat  committee,  (A)  to  require  reducttona  in 
appropriations  for  prxumma  authorized  by 
Uiat  committee  ao  lu  to  achieve  aavings  in 
budget  authority  and  outlays,  or  IB)  tohicft 
provide  apending  authority  aa  defined  in 
section  4011012)10  of  Public  Law  93-3U, 
stifficient  to  reduce  budget  authoHty  and 
outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  thereof,  as 
foUows:  $779,000,000  in  budget  authority 
and  $779,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiacal  year 
1983;  $1,083,000,000  in  budget  auOtority  and 
$1,083,000,000  in  outlaya  in  fiacal  year  1984; 
and  $1,428,000,000  in  budget  authority  and 
$1,428,000,000  in  outlaya  in  fiacal  year  1985. 

12)  The  Senate  CommiUee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  cAanges  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authoHty  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 4011012)10  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$213,000,000  arul  outlays  by  $213,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $693,000,000  and  ouOaya  by  $693,000,000 
in  fiacal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,231,000,000  and  outlaya  by 
$1,231,000,000  in  fiacal  year  1985. 

13)  The  Seruite  Committee  on  Banlcing. 
Housing,  atul  Urban  Affairs  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  0%e  furisdiction  of 
that  committee  whidi  provide  apending  au- 
Oiority as  defined  in  section  4011012)10  of 
Public  Law  93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$697,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  aiul  to 
reduce  budget  atOhoHty  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $687,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

14)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Scietuse,  and  Tranaportatton  shall  report 
changes  in  laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of 
that  committee  which  provide  apending  au- 
thority as  defined  in  section  4011012)10  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  aufficient  to  reduce 
budget  authority  by  84,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $4,000,000  in  fiacal  year  1983;  to  reduce 
Imdget  auOutrity  by  815,000,000  and  outlays 
by  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $27,000,000  and 
outlaya  by  $27,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

15)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations shall  report  changes  in  laws  vrilhin 
the  iurisdietion  of  that  committee  uOiich 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 


section  401(0(2)10  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $0 
and  outlays  by  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  to  reduce  budget  auOiority  tty 
$2,000,000  and  outlays  by  $8,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $4,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$15,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(0)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  stiall  report  ctianges  in  laws 
loithin  the  furisdic^on  of  Oiat  committee 
vAich  provide  spending  auOiority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401lcK2HC)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  auttiority 
by  $0  and  outlays  by  $374,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$240,000,000  arul  outlays  by  $1,053,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $534,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,793,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(7)  The  Senate  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  auOiority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  auOiority  tty 
$77,000,000  and  outlays  by  $77,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  auOiority 
by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by  $155,000,000 
in  fiacal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$155,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

HOUSE  comtmTES 
lc)ll)  The  Committee  on  Agrtctdture  sliaU 
report  dtanges  in  laws  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  Oiat  committee,  (A)  to  reguire  reduc- 
tions in  appropriaticms  for  programs  au- 
Oiorieed  by  that  committee  so  as  to  achieve 
*avin0*  in  budget  authority  and  outlays,  or 
(BI  Which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  tmdget  authority 
and  outlays,  or  (C)  any  combination  Oiereof, 
aa  follows:  $779,000,000  in  budget  auOiority 
and  $779,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year 
1983:  $1,083,000,000  in  budget  auOiority  atul 
$1,083,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  $1,428,000,000  in  budget  auOiority  and 
$1,428,000,000  in  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  The  House  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices shall  report  ctianges  in  latas  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  that  committee  whidi  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401lc)l2HO  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  auOiority  by 
$213,000,000  arul  outlays  by  $213,000,000  in 
fiacal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  auOiority 
try  $693,000,000  and  outlays  by  $693,000,000 
in  fiMal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,231,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,231,000,000  in  fiscal  year  JMS. 

(3)  The  House  Committeeon  Banlcing,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  shaU  report 
changes  in  laws  within  Oie  jurisdiction  of 
Oiat  committee  which  provide  spending  au- 
Oiority as  defined  in  section  401(O(2)(O  of 
Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce 
budget  auOiority  by  $0  and  outlays  by 
$695,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983:  to  reduce 
tnuiget  auOiority  tty  $0  and  outlays  by 
$697,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and  outlays 
by  $687,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(4)  The  House  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce  shaU  report  changes  in  laws 
toithin  Oie  jurisdiction  of  that  committee 
uOiich  provide  spending  auOiority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401lc)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  auOiority 
by  $514,000,000  arul  outlays  by  $675,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  tmdget  auOior- 
ity by  $741,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$739,000,000  in  fiscal   year  1984;  and   to 
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reduce  budget  auOiority  by  tSiS.OOO.OOO  and 
ouOay*  by  $811,000,000  in  fUcal  year  198S. 

(5J  TKe  Hovae  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fair* thatt  report  changes  in  lava  loithin  the 
JuriadicUon  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide apending  authority  at  defined  in  sec- 
tion 40Uc}<2)(C>  of  Public  Law  93-344.  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $0  and 
outlays  by  $2,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1983;  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $2,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $8,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984; 
and  to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $4,000,000 
and  outlays  by  $15,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
198$. 

<8f  The  House  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee tohich  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344.  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $4,000,000  and  outlays  by  $4,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority 
by  $15,000,000  and  outlays  by  $15,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1984;  atui  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $27,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$27,000,000  in  fiscal  year  198S. 

(7)  The  House  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  shall  report  changes  in 
laws  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  that  commit- 
tee which  provide  spending  authority  as  de- 
fined in  section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law 
93-344,  sufficient  to  reduce  budget  aut/iority 
by  $0  and  outlays  by  $378,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$242,000,000  and  outlays  by  $1,061,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $538,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$1,808,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(8)  Hu  House  Committee  on  Veteratu'  Af- 
fairs shall  report  changes  in  laws  u>ithin  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which  pro- 
vide spending  authority  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  suf- 
ficient to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$77,000,000  and  ouOays  by  $77,000,000  in 
fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  imdget  authority 
by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by  $155,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $155,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$155,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(9)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  shall  report  changes  in  laws  vHthin 
the  Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  which 
provide  spending  authority  as  defined  in 
section  401(c)(2)(C)  of  Public  Law  93-344, 
sufficient  to  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$593,000,000  and  outlays  by  $3,755,000,000 
in  fiscal  year  1983;  to  reduce  budget  author- 
ity by  $705,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$4,827,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1984;  and  to 
reduce  budget  authority  by  $928,000,000  and 
outlays  by  $5,188,000,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(10)(A)  The  House  Committee  on  Ways 
arul  Mearu  shall  report  changes  in  laws 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  committee  suf- 
ficient to  increase  revenue  by 
$20,900,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983;  further, 
the  Congress  finds  that  the  prospect  of  unac- 
ceptably  high  deficits  in  future  years  re- 
quires additional  revenues  of 
$38,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1984.  and 
$41,400,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1985. 

(B)  tf  the  changes  in  laws  reported  to  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Budget  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  pur- 
suant to  subsection  (a)  contain  ctianges  in- 
x>olving  the  imposition  of  new  or  expanded 
taxes  to  directly  finance  programs  within 
the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  committee  of 
the  House  (including,  but  not  limited  to, 
inlattd  rcaterways  or  deep  draft  ports)  or  the 
imposition  of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fees 
uiithin  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other  commit- 
tee of  the  House,  an  appropriate  referral 


pursx 
should 


it  to  rule  X  of  the  rules  of  the  House 
;  considered. 
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S£NATS  FINANCS  COMMITTEE 

(d)(lt  The  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  report  changes  in  laws  toithin  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  that  committee  which  provide 
spending  authority  as  defined  in  section 
401(c)(t)lC)  of  Public  Law  93-344,  sufficient 
to  reduce  budget  authority  by  $1,106,000,000 
and  ovflays  by  $4,429,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983;  Jto  reduce  budget  authority  by 
$1,444,000,000  and  outlays  by  $5,564,000,000 
in  fiscdl  year  1984;  and  to  reduce  budget  au- 
thority by  $1,740,000,000  and  outlays  by 
$5,976,800,000  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

(2)  Vie  Senate  Committee  on  Finance 
shall  a^o  report  changes  in  laws  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  that  committee  sufficient  to 
increase  revenues  as  follows:  $20,900,000,000 
in  fisc^  year  1983;  $36,000,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1X4;  and  $41,400,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1985.     < 

(3)  T%e  legislation  reguired  in  paragraphs 
(1)  an(£  (2)  of  this  subsection  shaU  be  report- 
ed to  tAe  Senate  no  later  than  July  12,  1982. 

I     MISCELLANEOVS  PKOVISIO/IS 

Sec  Alt  shall  ru>t  be  in  order  in  the  House 
or  the  Senate  during  fiscal  years  1982  and 
1983  to  coTUider  any  bUl,  resolution,  or 
amendifient,  except  proposed  legislation  re- 
ported in  response  to  reconciliation  instruc- 
tions contained  in  this  resolution,  authoriz- 
ing nei9  direct  loan  obligations  or  new  loan 
guarantee  commitments  unleu  that  bill,  res- 
olution, or  amendment  also  provides  that 
the  auVwrity  to  make  or  guarantee  such 
loans  shall  be  effective  only  to  such  extent  or 
in  such  amounts  as  are  contained  in  appro- 
priatiof  Acts.  This  section  sliall  not  be  ap- 
plicabU  to  agricultural  price  support  and 
relatedprograms  of  the  type  in  opieration  on 
Januari  1, 1982,  that  are  funded  throutfii  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  loans  and 
loan  guarantee  programs  administered  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  or  ttiUs  or  res- 
olutions reported  to  the  House  or  Senate 
prior  to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

Sec.  i  (a)  No  bill  or  resolution  providing 
new  biMget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983,  or 
new  spending  authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(i)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act 
first  emctive  in  fiscal  year  1983,  which  ex- 
cepts A  either  the  House  of  Reprtsentalives 
or  the  kenate,  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
subdixmion  of  such  new  discretionary 
budgetjauthority,  new  budget  authority,  or 
new  splpiding  authority  made  pursuant  to 
sectUml  302  of  such  Act  shall  be  enrolled 
until  ^fter  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  6n  the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution 
on  the  Biidget  reguired  to  be  reported  under 
section  310  of  such  Act 

(b)  IS  Congress  increaees  revenues  in  a 
trust  [fund  exempt  under  section 
401(d)(t)(B)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act,  9(i  percent  or  more  of  the  receipts  of 
xohich  fontitt  of  or  vrtU  consist  of  amounts 
(transferred  from  the  general  fund  of  the 
Treasury)  eguivalent  to  amounts  of  taxes 
(relate^  to  the  purposes  for  toAic/i  such  out- 
lays ane  or  will  be  made)  received  in  the 
Treasury  under  specified  provisions  of  Oie 
/ntemai  Aeveniie  Code  of  1954,  then  for  pur- 
poses of  this  section  in  the  House  Qf  Repre- 
sentatiites,  "new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thorltyf'  and  "new  spending  authority",  and 
for  puh)oses  of  this  section  in  the  Senate, 
"new  Oftdget  authority"  and  "new  spending 
authority"  shaU  not  include  spending  au- 
thoritjr  or  budget  authority  derived  from 
such  tntst  fund.  This  sut>section  shall  only 
apply  tp  trust  funds— 

(1)  exempt  under  section  401(d)(1)(B)  of 
the  Congressional  Budget  Act, 


(2)  for  which  revenues  are  increased,  and 

(3)  to  the  extent  that  such  increased  reve- 
nues exceed  the  appropriate  allocation  or 
sul>divisioii  of  such  new  discretionary 
budget  authority,  new  tnidget  authority,  or 
new  spending  authority  made  pursuant  to 
section  302  of  such  Act 

Sec.  5.  It  'lis  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
if  Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  responsibil- 
ity and  reduces  projected  budget  deficits  in 
a  substantial  and  permanent  way,  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  reevdluate  its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  new  and  more  restrained  fiscal 
policy. 

Sec  6.  ItHs  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
concurrent\resolutions  on  the  budget  should 
reflect  the  full  range  of  fiscal  activities  of 
the  Federal  Qovemment  It  is  further  the 
sense  of  thf  Congress,  therefore,  that  each 
concurrent  resolution  on  the  budget,  begin- 
ning with  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1984,  shall  list,  for 
each  functional  category,  the  off-budget  ac- 
tivities associated  with  that  category,  as 
toeU  as  the  new  budget  authority,  outlays, 
new  direct  loan  obligations,  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  new  sec- 
ondary toay  guarantee  commitments  associ- 
ated tvith  that  category. 

Sec.  7.  u  Congress  has  not  completed 
€u:tion  by  October  1,  1982.  on  the  Concurrent 
Resolution  ion  the  Budget  required  to  be  re- 
ported under  section  310(a)  of  the  Budget 
Act  for  the^,  1983  fiscal  year,  then,  for  pur- 
poses ofsedtion  311  of  such  Act,  and  section 
4  of  this  resolution,  this  concurrent  resolu- 
tion shall  t>e  deemed  to  be  the  concurrent 
resolution  teguired  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 310(a)  jo/  such  Act 

Sec.  8.  Itfhall  not  be  in  order  in  either  the 
House  of  Representatives  or  the  Senate  to 
consider  aty  bill  or  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment thereto,  providing— 

(1)  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal  year 
1983;  or 

(2)  new  Spending  authority  descrilKd  in 
section  40«c)(2)(C)  of  the  Budget  Act  first 
effective  in^isc(U  year  1983; 

vHthin  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  of  its  commit- 
tees unless  and  until  such  committee  makes 
the  allocations  or  sulntivisioru  required  by 
section  302(b)  of  the  Budget  Act,  in  connec- 
tion with  tfie  most  recently  agreed  to  con- 
current resolution  on  the  budget 

Sec.  9.  (a)  After  the  Congress  has  complet- 
ed action  on  the  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  required  to  be  reported  under  sec- 
tion 310(a)  for  fiscal  year  1983,  and,  if  a  rec- 
onciliation bill  or  resolution,  or  both,  for 
such  fiscal  year  are  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310(c),  after  that  bill  has  been 
enacted  into  law  or  that  resolution  has  been 
agreed  to,  it  shall  not  be  in  order  in  either 
the  House  bf  Representatives  or  the  Senate 
to  consider  any  bill  resolution,  or  amend- 
ment providing  authority  for— 

(1)  new  direct  loan  obligations  for  fiscal 
year  1983;  j 

(2)  new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fiscal  year  1983;  or 

(3)  new  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments for  fvcal  year  1983; 

or  any  conjerence  report  on  any  such  bill  or 
resolution,\f— 

(A)  the  enactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion as  rep^frted; 

(B)  the  adoption  and  enactment  of  such 
amendment;  or 

(C)  the  mactment  of  such  bill  or  resolu- 
tion in  the  form  recommended  in  such  con- 
ference reptrt; 
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would  cause  the  appropriate  level  of  total 
new  direct  loan  obli^attont  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  total  new  primary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  for  such  fiscal  year,  or  total 
neio  secondary  loan  guarantee  commitments 
for  such  fiscal  year  set  forth  in  such  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget  to  be  exceeded 
(b)(1)  The  joint  explanatory  statement  ac- 
companying the  conference  report  on  this 
resolution  shall  include  an  estimated  alloca- 
tion, Imsed  upon  the  first  section  of  this  res- 
olution as  recommended  in  such  conference 
report,  of  the  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
direct  loan  obligations,  new  primary  loan 
guarantee  commitments,  and  new  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  authority 
among  each  committee  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives aTid  the  Senate  which  has  juris- 


diction over  bills  and  resolutions  providing 
such  new  authority. 

(2)  As  soon  as  practicable  after  this  resolu- 
tion is  agreed  to  every  committee  of  each 
House  shall,  after  coruuUing  with  the  com- 
mittee or  committees  of  the  other  House  to 
which  all  or  part  of  ttie  allocation  has  been 
made,  sulklivide  among  its  sut>committees 
the  allocation  of  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions, new  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, and  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments  allocated  to  it  in  the  joint  ex- 
planatory statement  accompanying  the  con- 
ference report  on  this  resolution. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  be  applicable  to 
agriciUtural  price  support  and  related  pro- 
grams of  the  type  in  operation  on  January 


1,  1982,  that  are  funded  through  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

Sec  10.  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  re- 
ductions in  Federal  employment  should  be 
accomplished  through  attritiotL 

KZPtAIf  ATIOH  OP  CONrSKKMCK  SOBSTITUTE 

The  following  table  shows  the  functional 
allocations  and  budget  aggregates  Included 
In  the  conference  substitute.  The  numbers 
in  the  FY  82  column  reflect  revisions  of  the 
second  budget  resolution  for  FY  1982.  The 
FY  1983  column  shows  the  budget  aggre- 
gates and  functional  allocations  for  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  FY  1983.  The  columns 
for  FY  1984  and  1985  show  budget  aggre- 
gates and  functional  allocations  which  the 
conferees  consider  appropriate  for  thoae 
years. 
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EcoRomc  Assumptions 
The  House  and  Senate  used  identical  eco- 
nomic assumptions  in  their  Resolutions. 
These  assumptions  were  agreed  upon  In  the 
budget  discussions  carried  on  by  negotiators 
from  the  House.  Senate,  and  Administration 
during  April.  The  Conferees  accepte^l  these 
economic  assumptions  as  the  basis  for  the 
revenue,  spendlAg.  and  credit  estimates  in 
the  conference  agreement.  The  table  below 
shows  the  levels  of  Gross  National  Product, 
incomes,  unemployment,  inflation,  and  in- 
terest rates  in  the  economic  assumptions. 


The  following  table  shows  that  the  levels 
of  spending  and  revenues  contained  in  the 
conference  substitute  imply  substantial  re- 
straint in  the  growth  of  government,  both 
in  terms  of  nominal  and  real  rates  of  change 
and  as  a  share  of  ONP. 

TRENDS  IN  REVENUES  AND  OUTLAYS  IN  CONFERENCE 
SUBSTITUTE 


year  198S  and  provided  that  legislation 
should  decrease  revenues  by  $0,2  billion  in 
1982  and  increase  revenues  by  $20.9  billion 
in  1983.  $36.0  biUion  in  1984.  and  $41.4  bil- 
lion in  1985. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  for  the 
House-passed  revenues  and  legislated  reve- 
nue changes,  as  follows: 
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Revxnttes 

The  Senate  Resolution  provided  revenues 
of  $623.0  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $668.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  $741.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $825.5  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1985  and  provided  that  legislation 
should  increase  revenues  by  $23.4  billion  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  $39.4  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1984.  and  $45,5  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  House  amendment  provided  revenues 
of  $628.4  billion  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $665.9 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $738.0  bUUon  in 
fiscal  year  1984  and  $821.4  biUion  in  fiscal 


User  Fees 

The  managers  agree  that  the  amounts  set 
forth  above  for  increases  in  revenues  in- 
clude the  assumption  that  the  following 
amounts  will  be  raised  through  increased 
user  fees  to  recover  costs  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities: 
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The  spending  toUJs  in  various  functional 
categories  of  the  budget  also  include  as- 
sumed Increases  in  offsetting  receipts  from 
new  or  expanded  user  fees.  The  Conference 
substitute  assumes  that  certain  user  fees 
wlU  be  increased,  but  the  managers  agree 
that  the  budget  may  be  implemented  with- 
out the  imposition  of  the  specific  user  fees 
assumed. 

BCTOKT  AoaBIOATBS  AlfD  FUMCnOHAL 
AlXOCATIOIlS 

The  House  and  Senate  resolutions  con- 
tained substantial  differences  in  budget  ag- 
gregates and  in  functional  allocations.  The 
following  four  tables  show  the  budget  ag- 
gregates and  functional  allocations  provided 
for  in  the  original  House-passed  and  Senate- 
passed  resolutions  as  well  as  the  conference 
substitute  for  each  of  the  four  fiscal  years 
dealt  with  in  the  resolution.  The  first  table. 
showing  the  numbers  reflected  in  the  re- 
vised second  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1962.  also  includes  the  budget  aggre- 
gates and  functional  allocations  provided 
for  in  the  original  second  budget  resolution 
for  FY  1»8X 

FISCAL  YEAR  1982  BUDGET  AGGREGATES  AND  FUNCTIONAL 
CATEGORIES 
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Rbconciuatior  Ihstkuctions 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  recon- 
dliation  instructions  to  eight  Senate  com- 
mittees to  report  legislation  to  achieve  sav- 
ings in  the  fiscal  years  1983-85.  and  reconcil- 
iation Instructions  to  nine  House  commit- 
tees to  report  legislation  to  achieve  savings 
in  fiscal  years  1983-85.  These  savings  are 
necessary  for  the  committees  to  remain 
within  their  spending  limits  contemplated 
In  the  Resolution. 

The  Senate  Finance  Conunittee  and  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  also 
instructed  by  the  Resolution  to  report  legis- 
lation to  increase  revenues  in  the  fiscal 
years  1983-85. 

Any  legislation  included  in  the  Reconcilia- 
tion BUI  reported  pursuant  to  this  Resolu- 
tion shall  actiieve  net  spending  reductions 
in  the  amounts  required  by  this  Resolution. 
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Chkdit  BrnxnT 
For  fiscal  year  1983.  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion provided  $67.3  billion  for  new  direct 
loan  obligations,  $93.0  billion  for  new  pri- 
mary loan  guarantee  commitments,  and 
$69.0  billion  for  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee commitments.  The  House  amendment 
provided  $63.4  billion  for  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations. $74.85  billion  for  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  $68.95 
billion  for  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitments.    The   conference    substitute 
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provides  $63.6  billion  for  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligatioiB,  $74.9  billion  for  new  primary  loan 
guaran^  commitments,  and  $69.0  billion 
for  nev«  secondary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments. 

For  fiscal  year  1983,  the  Senate  Resolu- 
tion prpvided  $63.6  billion  for  new  direct 
loan  obligations,  $102.2  billion  for  new  pri- 
mary iban  guarantee  commitments,  and 
$68.3  bffllion  for  new  secondary  loan  guaran- 
tee coounitments.  The  House  amendment 
provide^  $58.05  billion  for  new  direct  loan 


obligations, '  $99.4  billion  for  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  $68.25 
billion  for  new  secondary  loan  guarantee 
commitmenis.  The  Conference  substitute 
provides  $59.7  billion  for  new  direct  loan  ob- 
ligations. $101.9  billion  for  new  primary 
loan  guarantee  commitments,  and  $68.3  bil- 
lion for  ne«^  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. 

The  credit  budget  aggregate  totals  and 
functional  allocations  for  FY  1982  and  FY 
1983  are  shqwn  in  the  following  table: 


CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTt  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  AND  FISCAL  YEAR  1983  CREDIT  ACMTIES 

[In  biigns  of  doiin.  by  fbal  yor] 
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The  Senate  resolution  contained  a  provi- 
sion creating  a  point  of  order  against  consid- 
eration in  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  of  legis- 
lation that  authorizes  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations or  new  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, unless  such  authority  is  effective 
only  to  the  extent  provided  in  appropriation 
acts.  The  Senate  resolution  provided  an  ex- 
emption for  agricultural  price  support  and 
related  programs  of  the  type  bi  operation 
on  January  1,  1982.  funded  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  The 
House  amendment  did  not  contain  such  a 
provision.  The  Conference  substitute  con- 
tains the  text  of  the 'Senate  provision,  with 
further  exemptions  for  loan  and  loan  guar- 
antee programs  administered  by  the  Veter- 
ans. Administration  and  for  bills  or  resolu- 
tions reported  to  the  House  or  Senate  prior 
to  the  adoption  of  this  resolution. 

The  House  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion providing  a  point  of  order  against  legis- 
lation considered  after  the  adoption  of  a 
Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  which  would 
cause  the  aggregate  levels  of  new  direct  loan 
obllgationa  or  new  primary  or  secondary 
loan  guarantee  commitments  for  fiscal  year 
1983  set  forth  in  the  resolution  to  be  ex- 
ceeded. The  House  provision  also  provided 
for  an  allocation  to  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Senate  and  House  of  the  fiscal 
year  1983  credit  budget  totals  set  forth  in 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  for  that  year.  The  provision  exempt- 
ed agricultural  price  support  and  related 
programs  of  the  type  in  operation  on  Janu- 
ary 1, 1982.  funded  throu^  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  (CCC).  The  Senate  reso- 
lution did  not  contain  such  a  provision.  The 
Conference  substitute  contains  the  House 
provision.  In  compliance  with  this  provision, 
an  allocation  of  the  credit  budget  totals  in 
the  Conference  substitute  is  printed  in  this 
Joint  Explanatory  Statement  of  Ifanagers. 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  direct 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  levels  for  the  Rural 
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Electrlf  cation  Administration  assiuned  in 
the  t\satl  year  1983  credit  totals  contained 
in  the  Conference  substitute  are  predicated 
on  the  continuation  of  the  present  criteria 
and  SUE  plemental  loan  ratios  and  on  inter- 
est rata  \  set  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936.  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Recond  iiation  Act  of  1981. 

The  a  snate  resolution  expressed  the  sense 
of  the  <  ongress  that  the  President  through 
adminia  xative  actions  should  limit  fiscal 
year  19  13  Federal  Financing  Bank  origina- 
tion of  ( lirect  loans  to  specified  amounts  and 
that  diyect  borrowing  by  Federal  agencies 
should  ^  limited,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possibleL  to  the  Federal  Financing  Bank. 
The  Ho  ise  amendment  did  not  contain  such 
a  provli  ion.  The  Conference  substitute  does 
not  com  ain  the  provision. 

The  I  ouse  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sipn  ex  >re88ing  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  tl  le  President  and  the  Congress, 
througl  the  appropriations  process,  should 
limit  in  fiscal  year  1983  the  off-budget  lend- 
ing activity  of  the  Federal  government  to 
specif  le  I  levels.  The  Senate  resolution  did 
not  contain  such  a  provision.  The  .Confer- 
ence su  Mtitute  does  not  contain  the  House 
pitovisiao. 

Also  lontained  in  the  Senate  resolution 
was  a  S4  nse  of  the  Congress  provision  direct- 
ing the  committees  of  Jurisdiction  to  act  ex- 
peditioi  sly  to  consider  legislation  establish- 
ing a  process  for  annual  determination  of 
appropi  late  levels  for  and  proper  budgetary 
treatm<at  of  Federal  credit  activity.  The 
House  ikmendment  did  not  contain  such  a 
provisica.  The  Conference  substitute  does 
not  con  ain  the  Senate  provision. 

Social  SicumiTY  Solvxhcy 

The  e  enate  resolution  required  the  Senate 
Flnana  and  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittees'to  report  legislation  by  December  1, 
1983,  to  ensure  the  solvency  of  the  social  se- 
curity aystem.  The  Senate  language  called 
for  the  solvency  legislation  to  take  into  ac- 
count the  recommendations  of  the  National 


Commission!  on  Social  Security  Reform,  and 
for  the  report  of  that  Commission  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  qongress  by  November  11,  1982. 
The  changed  in  law  were  to  do  no  more  than 
was  absolutely  necessary  to  preserve  the  fi- 
nancial integrity  of  the  social  security 
system.  The  House  resolution  did  not  con- 
tain this  pnnrision. 

The  Senfte  conferees  receded  to  the 
pouse. 

In  light  of  the  need  for  legislative  action 
to  ensure  ttie  financial  stability  of  the  social 
security  system,  the  conferees  urge  the 
President  tq  direct  the  National  Commission 
on  Social  S^urity  Reform  to  report  its  rec- 
ommendations at  the  earliest  date  possible. 
The  conferees  also  urge  the  Congress  to 
take  action  at  the  earliest  possible  time  to 
ensure  the  solvency  of  the  social  security 
system. 

pEmUtED  ENROLLMEIfT 

Both  the  Senate  resolution  and  the  House 
amendment  provided  for  the  deferred  en- 
rollment of  [certain  spending  bills  pursuant 
to  section  801(bKl)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  impoundment  Control  Act. 

The  House  amendment  also  contained  lan- 
guage dealing  with  certain  trust  fund  ex- 
penditures. 

The  conference  substitute  provides  that 
spending  bills  exceeding  the  appropriate  al- 
location under  section  302  of  the  Budget  Act 
shall  not  b«  enrolled  until  the  adoption  of 
the  second  budget  resolution.  For  the 
Senate  the  appropriate  allocations  are  "new 
budget  authority"  and  "new  spending  au- 
thority"; fo^  the  House  the  appropriate  allo- 
cations arel"new  discretionary  budget  au- 
thority" an^  "new  spending  authority". 

In  general,  the  conferees  intend  that  in- 
crease in  revenues  and  receipts  through  the 
imposition  of  user  fees  be  used  to  reduce  the 
deficit.  However,  the  conference  substitute 
would  permit  the  authorizing  legislation  for 
spending  financed  by  the  Airport  and 
Airway   TrAst   Fund,    the   Highway   Trust 
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Fund,  and  any  new  trust  fund  created  for 
urban  mass  transportation  punxwes  to  be 
enrolled  to  the  extent  that  new  spending  in 
excess  of  the  appropriate  section  302(b)  al- 
location is  offset  by  increases  in  trust  fund 
revenues. 

Sscnoif  302(b)  Report  RsQuntuBn 

The  House  amendment  provided  that  it 
shall  not  be  in  order  to  consider  spending 
bills  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  committee 
untU  that  committee  has  fUed  its  report  as 
required  under  Section  302  (b)  of  the 
Budget  Act.  The  conference  substitute  in- 
cludes this  provision. 

Automatic  Skoms  Bttdget  RnoLunoii 

The  House  amendment  contained  lan- 
guage which  converts  the  resolution  into 
the  Second  Concurrent  Resolution  on  the 
Budget  on  September  25.  1982,  if  the  Con- 
gress does  not  otherwise  adopt  a  resolution 
by  that  date.  The  Senate  version  contained 
no  such  provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to 
strike  "September  25,"  and  insert  "October 
1,".  The  Senate  receded  to  the  House  lan- 
guage with  the  amendment. 

Tax  Exrrditubb  aud  Orp-BuDOCT 
Stkhouig 

The  managers  of  the  Conference  urge  the 
budget  committees  and  other  appropriate 
committees  of  Congress  to  study  ways  in 
which  tax  expenditures  and  off-budget 
spending  can  be  addressed  more  fully  in 
budget  resolutions  and  incorporated  into 
the  procedures  of  the  Congressional  budget 
process. 

ftDBRAL  EMFLOTHKHT  RXDUCTIORS 

The  House  amendment  contained  the  fol- 
lowing provision:  "It  is  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  reductions  in  federal  employment 
should  be  aooomplished  through  attrition 
only." 

The  Senate  resolution  contained  no  such 
provision.  The  conferees  agreed  to  delete 
the  word  "only".  The  Senate  receded  to  the 
House  provision  with  that  amendment. 

FKDIHALRlSnVX 

The  Senate  resolution  contained  a  sense 
of  the  Congress  provision  relating  to  Feder- 
al Reserve  as  follows: 

"It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  If 
Congress  acts  to  restore  fiscal  responalbility 
and  reduces  projected  budget  deficits  in  a 
substantial  and  permanent  way,  then  the 
Federal  Reserve  Open  Market  Committee 
shall  re-evaluate  Its  monetary  targets  in 
order  to  assure  that  they  are  fully  comple- 
mentary to  a  new  and  more  restrained  fiscal 
policy." 

The  House  version  contained  a  similar 
provision.  The  House  receded. 

ALLOCATIOR  of  BUDOn  AUTBOaiTT,  Outlats. 
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SENATE  COMMrTTEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY 
ALLOCATIONS  RMSUANT  TO  SEC.  302  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  BUDGET  AUTHORITY  AND  OUTLAY 
ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  302  OF  THE  CONGRES- 
SIONAL BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 
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Pursuant  to  section  302  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  and  section  9  of  S.  Con. 
Res.  02,  the  conference  substitute  makes  the 
following  allocation  of  budget  authority, 
outlays,  and  credit  among  the  committees  of 
the  respective  Houses: 
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SENATE  COMMITTEE  CREDIT  ALLOCATIONS  PURSUANT  TO 
SECTION  9  OF  S.  CON.  RES.  92 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(i)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  Aa-flSCAL  YEAR  1982 
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250  Gaani  Sdan.  S»m,  mt 

270  bare 

300  IMaa 

350Hnn*a« 

370  Oaawa  mt  Hada«  dm 

400  Tiaoiatibai 

450  OaMMitr  aH  Rtflaal 
500  Malai.  Tr    . 
StfvioB — — — 

sso  mm -.. 

600  mamt  Snrihf - 

700  Maas  Ba«b  aal  SawoB 
750  MaaoMnid 


no  GawSGoMnMMl 

(50  immt*  PvpoK  feet  ttrntma.- 

900  Maet 

920  I 
9S0  I 


219.110 

1((.4(3 

15J(4 

12J79 

6J99 

ijm 

4.536 

iI96 

12.935 

15.451 

9475 

im 

im 

3jU 

n.m 

21474 

(i35 

7je 

24.6(2 

2(.lll 

41.977 

43.130 

54.616 

55.774 

um 

23j(2 

4.526 

4i30 

un 

vaa 

S.OI 

w» 

2^ 

U 

-25 

-25 

tola.. 


459J03       433.574 


HOUSE  AGMCUlTUffi  OOMmK 

300  Nitml  Rtsowces  am  irnnmnat — 
350  AfnoKiR 


450  Cawiailyaid    . 
(50  GaailFiiiineRul 


2(0 

m 

1 

242 


292 

IJM 

51( 

242 


14.912     15.4(3 


9(0 


12.059 


7(9.(1(    79.149    (4.157 


HOUSE  MKO  snvKES  (xmanH 


050 
400  Tl 
700 


(SO  Gaicril  Pun»  FiM> 

(>)imnnet  tottl 


HOUSE  BANKING.  FINANCE  ANO  URBAN  AfFARS 
(XMSTTQ 

Altan.. 


150 _ 

370  CanMRt  aid  Hnotai  Cndd 

4S0  CamiMily  aid  RcianI  DuiHoawl— _ 

500  Ednton.  !«■«,  En|*yme«.  mt  Uat 

Scnioes — 

550  HtMi _.- 

600  tMOM  Saarikf.-.. 
700  Metan  BaMs  I 


42.520       77.736       6(.253 


too  QmmtOmmKt.. 
900  I 


CtMMHttW  tOlri... 


0 

-255 

3,417 

249 

221 

179 

0 

_3 

0 

30 

0 

-14 

5 

11 

11 

3.6(4 


173 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILnV  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  Aa— FISCAL  YEAR  1982-Contin- 


ued 


[bi  miiaK  ol  (Wan] 


Direct  spending 
jurisdKtioii 


Bidiet 
wthonty 


HOUSE  nsmcr  of  couwwu  oommittee 


7S0  Mnwiaritien  at  Jistict 

ISO  Gmril  Pwpoit  Fiscil  Assslane... 

ConmitlM  lodL „ 


HOUSE  EDUCATION  AND  LAeOR  COMMITTEE 

SOO  Edncatiin.  Trainni,  EapkvnKnt.  md  Socal 

Seraces 

600  IMOW  SKwHy 


CoflNnitlM  ToW... 


HOUSE  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE  OOHHITTK 

300  NMm  iMMtn  mi  EamMnt 

370  CoMMM  ari  HohMi  Cndtt 

400  TradpotHiai 

550  HiSl. 

600  ham  Snrty 

ISO  GmmI  PwpoM  Rnl  AwiMn 

ConNnittee  lotA 


HOUSE  FOREIGN  AFFAIRS  COMMITTH 


150  MnttiaMl  AHin 

370  Coanaree  axl  Houaii  Cndt.. 
600  ham  Secwity 

CommittM  toUL 


HOUSE  ONERNMENT  OKRATIONS  COMMITTEE 

100  GMnI  GoMmnwDt 

ISO  GanI  A(|«t  foot  Aastan 


Mai... 


HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COMMITTEE 

2S0  Gamil  Sdan.  Spaa,  and  TtcMoir 

SOO  EttaKBi,  Trami.  Efflptoymnt  aad  Sonl 

Sarvices  

no  Gaaaral  GawnmM 

ConHnttae  total..... .» 


HOUSE  WTERIOR  ANO  MSUUR  AFFAIRS 
COMMITTEE 

ZTOEmtd 

300  ■■    ■ 

4S0 

no  Gaaaral 

ISO  Gaaaral  tapoae  Fiscal  Aoistaia. 


Conanittea  total... 


HOUSE  JUDtOARY  COMMITTH 

300  Natural  Ramreas  and  Enmnnant.... 

370  CoMMita  and  Housnt  Cradit 

600  hum  Saority ._ 

7S0  Aamilliatlan  ol  Jiotic* 

no  Gaaaral  GoMnmanI 

Oonanittaa  total 


HOUSE  MERCHANT  MARINE  AND  FiSHERIES 
COMMITTEE 


300  Nalinl  Rnomas  aad  EiMonmaat.. 

370  Caawam  and  Haaaiai  CndK ...... 

400  Tiaa^wtttlon 

ISO  Ganaral  Purpoae  Fiscal  Assstaaca..... 


Conmlttae  total... 


HOUSE  POST  OFFICE  ANO  CMl  SERVICE 

COMMITIEE 

370  Coaanarca  and  Houaiai  CradR 

SSO  HaaNk 

600  bicom  Soeurity 

no  Ganar^  GoMmnaal 


Connittae  total... 


HOUSE  PUBUC  WORKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
COMMfTTU 

27OEaar0 


6.209 


(') 

6 
39 


1.439 


(•) 
V 
II 
0 

SOO 


S39 


167 

27 

41S 

4 


612 


42,193 


1.614 


Outlays 


9 
N 

9 
80 

89 

89 

IS 
30 

21 
24 

44 

45 

0 
28 

'•2I 

816 

816 

5 

5 

S,3S6 

S.S31 

5 

b 

6.384 


13.258 

11.169 

11 

11 

433 

116 

13.702 

11.365 

1 
4.567 

4.i;i 

4.561 

4.567 

2M 

1 

43 

16 

SIS 

361 

^ 

^ 

911 


3 
-5 
506 


522 


144 

0 

-59 

4 


11 

11 

0 

-142 

32.111 

19,179 

10,702 

10./02 

29.750 


1.100 
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ued 


300  Natural 
400  Transpoiatlon 
450  " 


250  Ganaral 
270  Eners. 
300  Natural 


800  General 


(In 


of  dotes] 


ALLOCATION  Cf  SPENDING  RESPONSIBIUFY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMIHEESl  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL |  BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1983-Contin- 
ued 

|ln  millions  ol  dollars] 


Direct  nanding 
jurisdiction 


Budget 
auUnnty 


Outlays 


ation 

Comniui  ly  and  Regional 

Con  rittce  total 


79 

1.691 

S 


12 

-2 

15 


800  Generali. 

850  General  purp^  fiscal  assistance  . 


SiMatal.  . 


10.319 


1.895 


HOUSE  SQ  NCE  ANO  TECHNOUKY  COMMITTEE 


DisueliMiaiy 
050  --'- 
ISO 
2S0  Gaaaral 


iciance.  Space,  and  Tachnoloiy.. 


lesources  and  Enwonment... 


370  ConHnea  e  and  Housing  Credit 


jovernment.. 


5 
5 
II 


5 

39 
II 


270  Enarir 
300  f    ■ 


Committee  total... 


HOUSE  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

700  Veteran*  Benefits  and  Sanioes 

ttee  total 


3WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
Tmniif,  EmiAiynNnt,  Md  Sociil 


t 
• 

1 
t 

29 

62 

1J(3 

957 

1,363 

957 

350  Afiiaitnt 

370  Coamerce  tk  Yami 

400  Tra«iportJtia> 

450  Coamunity  Ind  lagioaal 


Budget 
autliority 


Outlays 


EMitk- 

menl 

auttainty 


4,759 
4.567 


ippnipi  Mions  iction: 


iffiirs 

9Ke,  md  I 


on,   vwM^ 
I  jan^_.. 


732 
54.739 

mMi 

1 

337 

120X171 


0 
41.921 
176,312 

7 

337 

120,071 


SOO  Education. 

aad  social 

550  Heam ,.... 

600  incow  secum 

700  Vetaraas  banifits  and  saiyicas.. 

750  Ailministratio(i  of  justice 

no  General  gaweanment 

ISO  General  pwpOse  fiscal  i 

920  AfeMranoes..! 

950  Undittribuled  olfsettinf  1 


SulDotal, 


235,074 
14,121 

7,100 
5,0<9 

13,071 
6,617 
3,347 

11.205 

6.S04 

11,736 
1.000 

21.469 
1.927 
4,462 
4,135 
642 
-132 
12 


346,734       345,656 


UNASSOn 

050  NatioaaliDefcaje 

150  Memattnal  Affairs 

250  Gaaeral  |cienc«.  Spice,  aad  TaclMkiiir... 

270  Energy  .4 „... 

"**  "  *    ■  J  nni  (jMronmciit.., 


950  Undistrituted  Offsetting  Ractvls 


-35 
-11.221 
-6,711 
-645 
-35 
-14,754 
-4,715 
-19JI2 
-31,675 


)  Inlal 

HOUSE  AGRKUltURE  COMMITTEE 

Cumnt  lewl: 
300  Natural  resoifces  and  eaMronment.. 


350  AghcuRure  i 

450  uamwaity  M  nfioaal 


297 
175 


Comfttee  total -114,115    -114,115 


Gran  total.. 


777,672       734,100 


ISO  General  piap  k  liacal  aaadaace.. 
Subtotal. 


Oiscretioaary  action: 
300  Natural  ieso4cts  andcnwronmeat. 

350  AriodHit  .,1. 

370  Conanerct  mt  Inusini  cradR.. 


■  lass  tM  I  neptiw  $500,000. 

■  lass  tut  I  $500,000. 


ALLOCATKN  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMI  TEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSVNAL  BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 


Subtotal  .t 

CoaMiitto  total.. 


HOUSE  AF  DOntATUNS  COMMITTEE 

Cumnt  level 
050  Nati#al  defense 
150 
2S0 


nolofir. ... 
0  iShiil 


300 


370 
400  Ti 
450 

ment 
500 

aad 
SSO 
600 
700 
750 


Comiarce 


Conn  uaRy 


[h 


of  dotes] 


Outlays 


Entitle- 


HOUSE  ARMED  SE|MCES  COMMITTEE 

CumatlMl: 
OSO  NattM 
ISO  General  pwp^  fiscal  assistance.. 


SuMpbl 

Onovtioaary  action: 

050 


Subtotal 


*  >  * . . 

UNMIMia  I  nV 


aflairs 


nsourcas  aad  aavfron 


aad  housing  cradK 

» .........■.....^...^.„... 

and  nfJBRil  ikiMlop* 


16.161 
127 


14 

0 

407 


19,031 
-109 

2.199 

16 

-526 

ISI 


HOUSE  BANKING.  FVUNa  AND  URBAN 

AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
Cumat  level: 

150  hitemational  jftairs 

370  Coamertt  atd  housing  osdR... 
450  Coamunity  and  rtgnaal 

went 

SOO  Education.  '  rainng,  employnient, 

and  social  setM  IS 

600  ham  secu  tty 

700  Veterans  bei  Hits  and  services 


4.733 
4.567 


110.102      119.461 


123.215 
I2.4n 

5.401 
5.014 

14.516 
1.743 
3.112 

19.661 

6.764 

11.941 
1.979 
30.296 
1.169 
4.009 
4.049 
642 
-641 
12 


375.394      267.341 


2.371 
-4 

-31 

-640 

-K3 

578 

-61 


IJSl 


451.167 


291 
1.299 


0 
45 


I 

294 

711 
294 

0 
294 

767 

9.595 

339 

-36 

-12 
-21 

-36 
-912 
-21 

0 
0 
0 

-69 

-969 

0 

m 

1.626 

339 

11 

1 

27 
1 

16.777 
0 

19 
0 

29 
0 

16.777 
-75 

0 

0 

-75 

19 

29 

16.702 

0 

-226 

0 

3.797 

941 

0 

192 

155 

0 

0 

-2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

-13 

0 

7 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 
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COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON-  COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1983— Contin-  GRESSIONAL  BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1983— Contin- 
ued ued 

[h  nateas  of  dotes]  pi  niBoM  of  dates) 


Entitk- 
Oadays       nant 


370  Ouaaneicc  vd  housing  cndt... 


-63 

-751 

0 

-63 

-751 

0 

3.961 

121 

0 

HOUSE  DISTRICT  OF  OOUIMBW 
COMMITTEE 

Canent  Laval 

750  AdHiistntion  of  jiBtice 

ISO  Ganeral  purpose  fkal  assisMm.. 


9 
M 

9 
M 

9 

0 

95 

95 

9 

9S 

95 

9 

HOUSE  EDUCATION  WB  UIBW 
OOHRRTTa 

Canint  lOMl 
500  Edacatiaa. 

aad  aooal  sanicns 
6W 


14 
37 

13 
32 

4,405 
5,419 

51 

44 

44 

9.195 

51 

9.9IS 

HOUSE  ENERGY  ANO  COMMOCE 
COMMITTEE 

CMnwt  mme 
370  OMMroMd tamiiii cndL... 

400  TrJMBOrtilin — 

I  HMiI. 


29 

29 

122 

122 

5 

5 

5.723 

5,179 

6 

5 

270  Eaars -360 

3W  NManl  lannas  aa4  a 

aMi_      

SSO  HaaNk 


OoMOHttn  toU.. 


HOUSE  FOffiGN  AFTARS  OGMfTTH 
CWFMI  ImR: 

ISO 


370  CoMaana  aad  boHiit  cndR... 
600  I ' 


14J09 

6 

463 


DKaRaauryactei: 


SriMal.. 


HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OPERATIONS 
OOMMrnEE 

no  Gaaaral  gevvnawl 

KO  GMatal  papoaa  fiscal  assUaaea.. 

Subtotal 

Cuuanitlat  total..— ....„— ........ 

HOUSE  AOMMBIMTION  COMMma 
Cunant  laMl 
SM  Edaatei,  Wlaia 
aad  saoU  sanioas.. 
no  GMaiali 

SabkW.. 


HOUSE  WTERWI  AND  RBUUR  AFFAWS 
CORMnU 

Cunwt  lavM: 

270  Eaare 

SOONManl  mmm  aad  aRMna- 


in 

51 


12,020 

6 

206 


1 
21 


0 

121 

lis 

5,199 

6 


5.04 

6,040 

6,141 

-360 

-27 
0 

-360 

-27 
0 

0 

0 
-514 

.   -3S7 

-317 

-514 

5,497 

5,653 

USD 

0 

0 

206 


14,771 

12,232 

206 

0 

-2 

-2 

0 

-2 

-2 

.   14.771 

12J30 

204 

1 
4,5(7 

0 
4,5«7 

0 
4,5(7 

4.561 

4.5*7 

4.517 

4,S6I 

4,567 

4,567 

7 

6 

3 

0 

41 

69 

41 

10 

69 

41 

10 

68 

EnlRla- 
Oufliys       mat 


450  --    ^ , 

547 

no  Gaacnl  fMinmat 1 

ISO  Geaeralpvpoae  fiscal aaastaaca...         653 

Subtotal 

oai 
300 

flNflt 

HOUSE  JUOtCIARY  COMMmEE 
CmatlMl 

370  Caawawa  aad  baiaini  oifl 23 

600  ham  snri^ 10 

750  AdamsMiaa  of  juattoe — 0 

800  GeanI  Govemnaal 5« 

540 
540 


HOUSE  MERCHANT  MARWE  AND 
FSHERCS  COMRTIH 

Coneat  level 
300  I 


370 
400  Ti 
ISOGmhI 


paipaaa  fixal 


400  Ti 


H1USE  POST  OfflCE  AND  CM.  SERVKE 
COMMmEE 

UmTHR  HMe 

370 
SSO 
600 

no 


SMoMI.. 


600 


HOUSE  PUBUC  WORIS  AND 
TIANSPOKTATIQN  OOHMms 


Curtaal  taual 
270  Enargy... 
300  r  ■    • 


400  Tl 
450 


300 

400  Tl 


riHyRM  wA   nvifW' 


0 
14 


412 

1 

653 


23 

2 

-9 

506 


523 


523 


in 

29 

407 
4 


153 

0 

-49 

4 


11 

0 

34.450 

11,504 


1.622 

n 

4.711 


IJOO 

13 

-5 


6.426        1,517 


53 

0 

6S3 


1,433 

1,019 

721 

-22 

-22 

0 

.  -22 

-22 

0 

-.-   1,411 

1,0(7 

721 

0 

2 

91 

506 


599 


599 


0 

0 

336 

0 


(20 

101 

336 

-150 

-ISO 

-4 

-ISO 

-150 

-4 

470 

-42 

332 

11  0 

-2(1  1,075 

21.0(5  21,065 

11,504  9 


45.9(5 

32J12 

22,141 

0 

-374 

-374 

0 

-374 

-374 

.   45.9(5 

31.931 

21,774 

-370 
5,215 

-370 
0 

0 
1 

4,915 

-370 

1 

.   11J41 

1,217 

72 

ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
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GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1983-Contin- 
ued 


c 

71 


[(• 


Of  dotes) 


EnttHe- 
Oullays        mant 


HOUSE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOIflGV 
OOMMITTEE 

Currant  level 
ZSOGmeral  saeace.  space,  aad  lact- 

nology 

270  Energy 

300  Nataral  loaras  and  aaMNi- 


Subtotal.. 


CoaNMttee  total... 


HOUSE  VETERANS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 

Discnboaary  adiot: 

700  Velaraas  beaefits  aad  sennces 


1,4(9 


1,4(9 


700  VtlBJfu  benefits  Md  smccs .. 


-95 


-95 


Connijtiee  Ms.. 


1.374 


HOUSE  MIAYS  ANO  MEANS  COMMITTEE 

QvfcM  Incl: 
SOO  Eteaboa. 
aad  social  services 

550  HeiNIi 

600 


no  Gaaaral  govemmaal.... 
ISO  General  parpase  fiscal 
900 


790 

10X1 

115.729 

I 

3(2 

mjii 


0 
57i3l 
193.646 

I 

3(2 

I3(J11 


Discrebonanr  actaai: 

550  Healtti 

600  ham  sacaiily... 

900 

920  1 


-515 
0 

-329 
0 


-3.672 
0 

-329 
0 


-144      -4.001 


UNASSIGNED 
Curreat  level: 

050  Natnnal  detaise 

150  hitemational  aftan 

250  General  soancc.  spiet.  aad  tacfc- 


270  Eiar0... 

300  r-   ■ 


350 


370  Ceamaree  aad  hoasiag  aedl. 

400  " 

450 


-756 
-I2.K4 

-5 
-1.734 

-3.766 

-n 

-51 

-540 


-756 
-12,6(4 

.     -5 
-1.734 

-3.766 

-n 

-51 

-540 


-403        -403 


500 

ind  nciil  Mfvitcs 
550 
600 


700  Vileraas  baaelits  aad  saraiBas  — 

750  AfcuauHalina  of  mstn 

no  Gaaaral  govanawt 

ISO  Gaaaral  papaae  liacal  asaistoaia 

900  hMarast 

920  Alewaaoes 

950  Uadstributod  offsalbai  laapb.. 

Subtotal _... 

Connittee  total 

Totai-oirtent  level 

Total — docicteaary  acbea 

Graad  totals 


-44 

-20.509 
-16(1 

-652 

-23 

-16.1(2 

-4.612 

-22.793 

-MM 

-43.112 


129        14.707 


129        14.707 


(32 


(32 


734        15J39 


2J45 

71J03 

2Ili34 

0 

3(2 

136J1I 


314.111      317.5(5      423.155 


-3.162 

-593 

0 

500 


-3.255 


3S3J37      313.564      419.900 


-a 

-20.509 
-1.6(1 

-652 
-23 
-  16.162 
-4,612 
-22.793 
-2.100 
-43.112 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
-19.062 


-131,759 

-131.759 

-19.062 

-13S.759 

-131.759 

-19,062 

44(531 

501.246 

4n.677 

375.459 

261.572 

-3.591 

I22JM      769J1I      477.016 


Nok  — lotals  may  not  add  because  of  roundaii 
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(ki 


loldgm) 


NM 

Nnr 

Nm 

drict 

primay 

stcofldvy 

hai 

flUIWlM 

gufwtee 

oUp- 

comnit' 

coniflKt- 

<ma 

marts 

ments 

HOUSE  AmnmunoNs  coiMTTa 


6S.2S3 


HOUSE  B«MNNG.  FMMICE.  MB  IMBW 
AFFMRS  OOMMTIH 

370  ComMfceMd 

ConHntlw  totil. 


HOUSE  Dsnaa  Of  axuMBu 
ooMima 

ISO  Gaml  pufoa  fim  aaidMC* ... 
Convnflcc  taU. 


M 
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Jm  Jones. 
Bnx  Nkuon, 
Lis  AspiN, 
W.  O.  Bux  Hepner, 
Delbbrt  L.  Latta, 
Ralph  Rbcdla, 
Bni.  FREmzL. 
Ed  Beihumk, 
LnniJdABTiR. 
Bobbi  Fiedue, 
Manaaert  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Pete  DoMEinci, 
w.  l.  aucstronc, 
Namct  Lardor 
Kassebaum, 


rpdt  boschwitz. 
Ohrim  G.  Hatch. 
John  Tower. 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  I  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  the 
House;  I  move  to  recede  from  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  92,  and  to  amend  such 
resolution  with  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  (contained  in 
the  Joint  statement  of  managers). 

The  Clerk  read  the  motion,  as  fol- 
lows: I 

Mr.  Joins  of  Oklahoma  moves  to  recede 
from  tile  House  amendment  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  92,  and  to  amend  such 
resolution  with  an  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  contained  In  the  Joint  state- 
ment of  managers. 

The  I  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  pf  the  House  of  Monday.  June 
21.  1912,  the  gentleman  from  Oklaho- 
ma (Mr.  Jones)  will  be  recognized  for 
30  miAutes.  and  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

TheJChair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Joms). 

Mr.  I  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaktr,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
consuifie.  I  will  be  very  brief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  essentially  this  .confer- 
ence rtport  is  very  close  to  the  Latta 
substittite  that  passed  the  House  a 
week  ago.  There  are  some  improve- 
ments 1  in  some  of  the  means-tested 
programs  in  order  to  make  it  more  fair 
than  tiie  bill  that  passed  the  House, 
but  basically  this  is  the  Latta  substi- 
tute.   I 

Thoae  who  voted  for  the  Latta  sub- 
stitute; when  it  passed  the  House  last 
week  (dearly  have  the  responsibility  of 
voting  (for  this  conference  report  now. 
e  that  they  will  do  so. 

At  tikis  time.  Bir.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minut4  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Weiss). 

ISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
he  distinguished  chairman  for 
yielding  time  to  me. 

Mr.  ^Speaker,  today  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  a  budget  resolution 
that  mky  serve  the  immediate  political 
needs  pf  the  Reagan  administration, 
but  it  I  brazenly  ignores  the  pressing 
needs  if  our  people  and  of  our  falter- 
ing economy.  No  Democrat  worthy  of 
the  nlone  should  be  caught  dead 
voting  jf or  it. 

This]  conference  report  makes  a 
laughlBg  stock  of  the  budget  process 
and  simkes  all  credibility  in  the  Con- 
gress. It  is  a  budget  package  wrapped 
in  decdt,  based  on  phony  figures,  erro- 
neous assxunptions,  and  questionable 
projecl  ions— particularly  with  regard 
to  def  1  lit  levels. 

But  more  importantly,  the  budget 
merits  defeat  because  it  fails  to  undo 
the  grievous  errors  of  Reaganomics.  It 
continikes  the  administration's  disman- 
social  programs  with  addition- 
of  $4.3  billion  in  medicare  and 


I 
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Mr. 

thank 


tling  o 
al  cuts 


medlcaidJ  $900  million  in  food  stamps. 
$700  million  in  AFDC  and  SSI,  and  $1 
billion  Ini  Job  training.  And  it  leaves 
unchanged  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
families  ficed  with  the  calamity  of  un- 
emplojrm^nt,  of  elderly  citizens  forced 
to  foreg^  needed  health  care,  of 
hungry  cfiildren  denied  adequate  nu- 
trition, fcnd  of  disabled  workers 
stripped  qf  their  means  of  survival. 

Rather! than  plajring  an  encore  of 
last  year's  congressional  lost  sheep,  we 
should  find  the  wisdom  and  the  cour- 
age to  reject  this  resolution  and  devel- 
op a  budifet  that  is  credible.  Just,  and 
compassiohate.  The  American  people 
demand,  apd  deserve,  no  less. 


D  1230 


Mr.    J< 

Speaker, 
may  coi 

Mr. 
the  distj 
yield  for 

Mr.     J( 
Speaker, 
gentlei 


»NES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
le. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will 
ihed  committee  chairman 
question  only? 
INES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
from  Texas. 
Mr.  GO^fZALEZ.  Bfr.  Speaker,  the 
question  if.  concerning  the  conference 
report,  d^es  this  contain  both  the 
budget  cohference  as  well  as  the  debt 
ceiling  lin  itation  provisions? 

Mr.  JCNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  bhe  answer  to  the  gentle- 
man's que  stion  is  affirmative,  and  this 
is  under  the  Gephardt  rule  that  was 
passed  in  t|he  previous  Congress. 

Mr.  GbNZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  very  much  for 
hisanswei. 

'  Mr.  JCNES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  ]  yield  1  minute  to  the  gen- 
tleman frdm  Kansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

Mr.  0L]C:KMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  a  terrib  e  budget,  but  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  i  .  It  is  slightly  better  than 
the  Lattal  budget  which  the  House 
passed  before  in  terms  of  the  numbers 
on  the  soqial  side.  It  is  an  example  of 
how  Reaganomics  has  gone  awry  in 
America. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  reject 


However 


this  budget,  we  are  going  to  end  up 
with  more  chaos  than  we  ever 
dreamed  oif  in  America  and  probably  a 
worse  budget  for  all  our  constituents. 
So  reluctintly  I  will  vote  for  the 
budget.     J 

Mr.  LA-TTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say  at  the  outset 
that  I  beleve  this  conference  report 
deserves  tbe  support  of  the  House.  It 
is  a  good  agreement  that  we  have 
come  to  with  the  Senate.  It  is  not  a 
perfect  agreement,  but  it  is  one  which 
we  can  support,  and  which  I  hope  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
will  support. 

Let  me  a  ay  to  those  who  do  not  like 
certain  pai  ts  of  this  conference  report, 
that  I  hoi>e  you  do  not  vote  against 
the  repor    on  the  basis  of  a  deficit 
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that  is  $100  million  more  than  you 
would  like  or  that  a  multi-billlon- 
dollar  program  is  $50  million  short  of 
what  you  would  like.  If  you  do  that  in 
the  belief  you  can  send  this  report 
back  to  conference  and  get  something 
you  like  better,  chances  are  you  will  be 
disappointed.  What  comes  out  of  con- 
ference next  time — if  anything  comes 
out— probably  wlU  be  even  less  to  your 
liklng. 

As  I  said,  this  is  not  a  perfect  docu- 
ment. In  fact,  if  I  had  the  power  to 
write  a  budget  on  my  own  and  present 
it  to  this  House  as  an  accomplished 
fact,  this  is  not  the  document  I  would 
write.  I  would  like  a  balanced  budget 
with  a  zero  deficit  but  I  realize  this 
cannot  be  accomplished  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  But  this  compromise  heads  us  in 
that  direction. 

Let  me  remind  my  coUeagues  this  is 
a  compromise— and  this  means  it  is  a 
product  of  many  viewpoints  and 
minds.  It  is  a  compromise  which  will 
further  aid  us  in  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control. 

To  assist  everyone  in  better  under- 
standing the  contents  of  this  confer- 
ence report,  I  would  like  to  go  through 
it  and  explain  to  you  what  the  confer- 
ees did.  Before  I  do  that,  let  me 
remind  you  once  again  that  many  of 
the  assumptions  contained  herein  are 
Just  that,  assumptions.  We  assume  cer- 
tain savings  can  be  achieved  and  addi- 
tional revenues  can  be  raised.  In  the 
end.  however,  many  of  the  final  deci- 
sions will  be  up  to  other  committees, 
particularly  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

The  conference  report  calls  for  out- 
lays in  fiscal  year  1983  of  $769,816  bU- 
lion,  a  $35.7-billion  increase  over  fiscal 
year  1982  outlays.  Let  me  emphasize 
this,  we  are  not  below  1982  expendi- 
tures but  are  $35.7  billion  above. 
Budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983 
will  be  $822,390  billion,  a  $44.7  billion 
increase  over  1982.  This  represents 
$4.6  billion  more  in  spending  for  fiscal 
year  1983  than  was  contained  in  the 
House-passed  budget  resolution  and 
raises  the  deficit  from  $99,271  to 
$103,918  billion.  Revenue  estimates  for 
fiscal  year  1983  remain  at  the  House- 
passed  number  of  $665.9  billion. 

Now.  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  details. 
puifCTion  08o:  depbise 

In  defense  spending,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted the  numbers  in  the  House- 
passed  resolution  which  called  for 
$253,566  billion  in  budget  authority 
and  $213,966  billion  in  outlajrs.  As  I 
mentioned  earlier,  this  represents  a 
$9.43  billion  cut  In  budget  authority 
from  the  President's  April  request  and 
a  $10.24  billion  cut  from  the  CBO 
baseline  for  1983  outlays. 

By  capping  cost-of-living  increases 
for  retired  military  personnel  at  4  per- 
cent and  aUowlng  for  a  4-percent  pay 
Increase  for  both  military  and  civilian 
workers,  approximately  $2.25  btlUon 
was  saved.  Another  $2.2  billion  was 
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saved  by  rejecting  the  CBO  reesti- 
mate.  The  balance  in  savings  was  left 
for  the  Pentagon  and  Appropriations 
Committee  to  work  out.  A  majority  of 
the  conferees  were  of  the  belief  that 
these  savings  could  be  achieved  with- 
out doing  damage  to  President  Rea- 
gan's program  for  rebuilding  our  mili- 
tary forces. 

PUMcnoM  iso:  hitbuiational  appairs 

In  international  affairs,  the  House 
and  Senate  were  $862  million  apart. 
We  compromised  on  an  outlay  figure 
of  $11.5  billion  which  was  $600  million 
less  than  the  Senate  figure.  What  we 
did  was  to  basically  assume  the  cur- 
rent level  of  spending  for  programs  or 
the  President's  request  for  the  pro- 
grams, whichever  was  less.  However,  a 
few  programs  can  be  funded  at  higher 
levels  at  the  discretion  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  The  $1.5  billion 
assiunes  a  savings  in  foreign  aid  of  ap- 
proximately $740  million  but  provides 
for  an  additional  $28  billion  for  for- 
eign military  sales. 

puncnor  3b0:  general  science.  space  and 
technology 

We  agreed  to  the  Senate  level  of 
spending  of  $7.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983  for  function  250.  general  science, 
space  and  technology.  This  number  in- 
cludes $200  million  added  in  confer- 
ence under  an  amendment  offered  by 
Chairman  Johes.  It  aUows  for  funding 
for  most  programs  at  the  level  of  the 
President's  request. 

puNcnoN  s7o:  energy 

The  conferees  settled  on  an  outlay 
figure  for  fiscal  year  1983  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion for  function  270,  energy.  This 
number  is  $500  million  less  than  what 
the  Senate  had  in  this  function.  It  as- 
sumes enactment  of  user  fees  for  the 
Federal  Regulatory  Commission  and 
for  nuclear  waste  disposal.  The  confer- 
ees added  $700  million  to  this  function 
over  the  House  passed  resolution. 
puNcnoR  30o:  natdral  resources  and 

ENVXRONMERT 

In  function  300.  natural  resources 
and  environment,  the  conferees  settled 
on  an  outlay  figure  for  1983  of  $10.95 
billion  which  was  $450  million  less 
than  in  the  Senate  passed  resolution. 
The  Senate  accepteid  the  House  as- 
sumption of  $400  million  from  user 
fees  to  be  enacted  for  cost  recovery  for 
Corps  of  Engineers  deep-draft  ports 
and  inland  waterways.  The  $10.95  bil- 
lion is  sufficient  to  maintain  most  dis- 
cretionary programs  under  this  func- 
tion at  1982  levels. 

PUNCTION  360:  AGRICDLTURE 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  House 
number  for  spending  in  fiscal  year 
1983  in  function  350,  agriculture, 
which  was  $9,042  billion.  The  $1.3  bil- 
lion savings  from  the  CBO  baseline 
was  achieved  by  freezing  discretionary 
spending  at  the  1982  level.  We  then 
added  back  for  some  programs  and 
found  additional  savings  in  others.  For 
example,  we  provide  $300  million  in 


budget  authority  for  Federal  crop  in- 
surance as  requested  by  the  President. 
We  reduce  outlays  for  the  dairy  price 
support  program  by  $900  million  and 
raise  interest  rates  for  agricultural 
credit  loans  for  a  savings  of  $12  mil- 
Uon. 

PUNCnOR  STO:  COKKERCE  ARD  HOnSIRG 

Outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983  in  func- 
tion 370.  conunecce  and  housing,  are 
$2,837  bilUon  which  is  $1,063  billion 
less  than  in  the  Senate  passed  resolu- 
tion. I  might  say  right  here  that  the 
$2,837  billion  is  considered  sufficient 
to  accommodate  the  level  of  funding 
needed  for  the  Lugar  mortgage  inter- 
est subsidy  bill. 

This  number  also  assumes  funding 
for  the  Postal  Service  of  $400  million 
and  an  additional  $500  million  for  the 
Lugar  housing  bill 

Savings  are  achieved  by  freezing 
most  discretionary  spending  at  1982 
levels  and  then  assuming  additional 
savings  for  such  programs  as  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  Scien- 
tific and  Technical  Research,  the 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration, 
the  FCC  and  the  FTC. 

PURcnoR  4oo:  transportation 

For  function  400.  transportation,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate 
level  of  spending  for  fiscal  year  1983 
of  $19.9  billion  which  was  $150  million 
lower  than  in  the  House-passed  resolu- 
tion. This  assumes  savings  of  some  $46 
million  in  various  discretionary  pro- 
grams. It  does  allow  additional  spend- 
ing above  the  1982  level  for  such  pro- 
grams as  the  rail  service  assistance  and 
the  urban  mass  transit  fund. 

PURCTIOR  4  so:  COiaiTTRITY  ARD  REGIORAL 
DEVELOPMERT 

Again  in  function  450,  community 
and  regional  development,  the  House 
conferees  agreed  to  the  Senate  level  of 
spending  of  $7.7  billion  which  is  $147 
million  less  than  the  House-passed 
level.  To  achieve  the  additional  sav- 
ings from  the  House-passed  level,  the 
conferees  accepted  the  Senate  assump- 
tion for  disaster  loans  which  is  the 
CBO/OMB  level  for  the  loans. 

nnicnoR  soo:  eddcatior.  trairirg, 

EKPLOYHERT  ARD  SOCIAL  SERVICES 

The  Senate  agreed  to  the  House- 
passed  outlay  figure  of  $26,205  billion 
for  function  500,  education,  training, 
employment,  and  social  services. 

It  is  assumed  that  some  discretion- 
ary programs  will  be  funded  at  levels 
above  the  1982  freeze  including  com- 
pensatory education,  education  for  the 
handicapped.  Pell  grants,  and  voca- 
tional-adult education. 

PURCTIOR  5So:  health 

Spending  for  fiscal  year  1983  in 
function  550,  health,  will  be  at  the 
House-passed  level  of  $77,816  billion 
which  includes  money  added  back  in 
conference  when  we  accepted  an 
amendment  offered  by  Chairman 
Jones  to  increase  spending  by  $610 
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million  in  three  functions— health, 
income  security,  and  science,  space, 
and  technology. 

The  conferees  assume  the  largest 
savings  will  come  in  entitlement  pro- 
grams Including  $3.6  billion  in  medi- 
care savings  and  $600  million  in  medic- 
aid savings.  The  medicare  savings  can 
be  achieved  without  increasing  out  of 
pocket  expenses  for  recipients. 

nmcTiOR  (oo:  iHoom  saciniiTT 

Fiscal  1983  outlays  for  function  600, 
income  security.  wiU  be  $270,895  bU- 
llon.  $2.1  billion  leas  than  the  Senate 
level.  In  this  function  we  agree  to 
spending  levels  above  the  House  ap- 
proved levels  for  food  stamps,  aid  to 
families  with  dependent  children,  the 
supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram, and  subsidlaed  housing. 

Funding  here  assumes  the  full  cost 
of  living  increases  for  social  security 
and  railroad  retirement  benefits.  All 
other  COLA'S  for  civil  service  retire- 
ment, black  lung.  Federal  employee 
injury  compensation  and  Foreign 
Service  retirement  are  assimied 
evpped  at  4  percent. 

ruMcnoM  too:  wtemam*  matwrm  amd 
SBKVicn 

The  $23,823  billion  in  spending  for 
veterans  in  fiscal  year  1983  is  the  level 
contained  in  the  House-passed  resolu- 
tion. The  conference  report  provides 
for  full  cost-of-living  increases  for  vet- 
erans in  1983  and  for  the  service-con- 
nected disabled  in  1984  and  1985.  The 
Senate  resolution  had  capped  those  in- 
creases at  4  percent. 

rxmcnon  tso:  ADimnsTBATioM  or  jctticb 

The  conference  report  sets  spending 
in  fiscal  year  1983  for  function  750, 
the  administration  of  Justice,  at  $4.65 
billion,  $250  million  less  than  in  the 
Senate  resolution.  It  is  assumed  that 
an  additional  $150  million  will  be 
spent  over  the  House  recommended 
level  for  such  discretionary  programs 
as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion, the  Drug  Enforcement  Adminis- 
tration, the  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization Service  and  Legal  Services. 
ruHCTioN  soo:  okkeral  goyemmmbtt 

The  conferees  agreed  on  the  House 
level  of  spending  of  $4,650  billion  for 
fiscal  year  1983  outlays  in  function 
800,  general  government.  This  number 
is  $150  million  less  than  the  Senate 
wanted.  This  function  contains  the 
budget  for  the  legislative  branch  as 
well  as  funding  for  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  and  the  Oeneral  Services 
Administration.  The  main  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  here  is 
that  the  House  had  assumed  a  $100 
million  savings  in  the  budget  for  Con- 
gress which  the  Senate  had  not  includ- 
ed. 

ruMcnoiT  sso:  OKmsAL  rumroaK  niCAL 

ASSUTAltaC 

There  were  no  differences  between 
the  House  and  Senate  in  function  850, 
general  purpose  fiscal  assistance. 
Spending  wiU  be  $6.5  billion  in  fiscal 


year  ]|983.  The  function  includes  such 
programs  as  revenue  sharing  and  pay- 
ments! and  low  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbik. 

pvHcnoN  90o:  rnmisT 

In  t  inction  900.  interest  costs,  con- 
fereesl  agreed  on  a  figure  of  $113.2  bil- 
lion V  hich  is  $2.2  billion  less  than  in 
the  &  snate  resolution.  This  resulted 
from  the  Senate  accepting  our  as- 
sumpt  ion  that  the  President's  savings 
bond  legislation  will  be  passed  and 
agreei  lent  on  lower  interest  costs  due 
to  the  lower  deficit. 

nmcnoH  tao:  allowakcks 

The  Senate  accepted  the  House 
passeq  resolution  figures  of  -$2,816 
biUion  in  function  920.  allowances. 
This  issiunes  an  additional  2  percent 
Federal  employment  reduction  as  well 
as  savings  from  the  disposal  of  Federal 
property.  The  spending  level  for  fiscal 
year  1)983  is  sufficient  to  allow  for  a  4 
percent  Federal  employee  pay  raise. 

ruNcnoif  sso:  unoisTBiBtrrKD  omxmMO 
ucsms 
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The!  -$43.1  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983  in  function  950.  undistributed 
offsetting  receipts,  is  $3.8  billion  less 
than  in  the  Senate  resolution.  The 
Senate  agreed  to  accept  the  House's 
assunstion  for  rents  and  royalties  on 
the  Opter  Continental  Shelf. 

Let  ine  say  a  word  here  about  recon- 
ciliation. Under  the  conference  report. 
House  committees  will  report  back 
their  reconciliation  recommendations 
by  August  1  to  the  Budget  Committee. 
The  House  passed  resolution  called  for 
$8.1  I  illion  in  spending  to  be  recon- 
cUed  I  a  fiscal  year  1983.  It  did  not  re- 
quire reconciliation  in  the  outyears. 
The  lonference  report  does  call  for 
reconciliation  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
1985  IS  well  as  1983.  This  figure  is 
$27.2  >illion  over  the  3  years. 

In  ( onclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  U )  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for 
this  o  >nf  erence  report.  Failure  to  pass 
this  li  almost  certain  to  result  in  no 
budge  t  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
The  »untry  needs  and  wants  this 
Hous4  to  pass  a  budget.  We  should 
carry  but  the  wishes  of  the  people. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  jrield  1  minute  to  my 
friena  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  Kudo). 

(By)  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rusd 
was  aflowed  to  speak  out  of  order.) 
RBs^ifss  TO  mrwouc  socxniBiTAaT  on 

'    rOUm  FBI  OniCTOK  ROOTIK 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
last,  Uie  television  network,  ABC,  did 
what]  they  called  a  news  closeup, 
whicq  was  a  docimientary  on  former 
sr  of  the  FBI  John  Edgar 
Hoover.  My  colleague,  the  gentleman 
fromjyirginla  (Mr.  Dam  Daiobl)  and 
myself  will  take  a  special  order  today 
to  clarify  some  of  the  distortions  that 
were  ^ntained  in  that  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  phlo  (Mr.  Latta)  for  yielding. 


Mr.  LAtTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  t^  the  gentleman  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr;  JzrroRDs). 

Mr.  JEl  FORDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  conference  report. 

I  voted  Kgainst  the  House  version.  I 
consider  ;he  conference  budget  bad, 
too.  But^  it  is  a  move  toward  the 
middle.  Qetting  something  less  objec- 
tionable Is  the  best  we  can  expect 
under  th^  circumstances,  and  thus  I 
support  the  report  with  the  greatest 
lack  of  enthusiasm.  Those  of  us  who 
tried  to  find  a  middle  ground  in  pro- 
moting the  coalition— Aspln-Pritchard 
proposal  Are  well  aware  of  the  difficul- 
ty in  getting  the  House  to  move 
toward  the  middle.  This  conference 
report  is  a  move  in  that  direction. 

Three  Greeks  ago  we  witnessed  the 
defeat  of  jthe  three  major  budget  pro- 
posals, including  the  coalition  blue- 
print, as,  well  as  four  other  plans. 
Amazingly,  though,  each  of  the  par- 
ties thought  it  had  won  because  it  had 
defeated  the  other.  The  second  round 
of  budgei  substitutes  was  thus  con- 
ceived to]  attract  the  defecting  Mem- 
bers at  ihe  philosophical  extremes. 
The  Republican  proposal.  Latta  II, 
moved  to  the  right,  the  Democratic 
plan  left.  I  Many  of  us  who  sought  the 
middle  gi^und  had  no  option  but  to 
vote  "not  on  each.  The  Republican 
perception,  in  retrospect,  appears  to 
have  been  more  politically  astute; 
Latta  II  ms  adopted. 

I  do  not  believe  any  of  us  thought 
we  would  I  be  negotiating  in  conference 
with  wh4t  I  consider  to  be  a  more 
moderate^  more  reasonable  Senate  ver- 
BiOTL  Buti  this  is  what  has  happened. 
Here  are  ihe  details  on  why  I  find  the 
conferende  agreement  more  moderate 
than  Latta  II.  and  acceptable,  al- 
though Jiist  barely. 

For  education  programs,  the  confer- 
ees accepted  the  higher  of  the  House 
and  Senate  figures  in  most  instances. 
The  employment  and  training  pro- 
gram area  is  one  exception  to  this 
rule.  Herb  the  conferees  accepted  the 
lower  House  figure,  or  $3,275  billion. 
The  Semite  had  recommended  $3,794 
billion. 

In  the  elementary  and  secondary 
educatloni  programs,  the  House  figure 
of  $2,958  ibillion  was  agreed  to  in  edu- 
cation for  the  disadvantaged— chapter 
I.  The  Sehate  budget  contained  $2,948 
billion.  For  handicapped  and  vocation- 
al and  adult  education  the  House  fig- 
ures of  $1,075  billion  and  $751  million, 
respectively,  were  adopted.  The  Senate 
recommended  $1,072  billion  and  $749 
million,  r^pectively. 

In  the  student  financial  aid  pro- 
grams we  again  find  that  the  higher, 
House  figxires  were  agreed  to.  Howev- 
er, in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
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lion  in  oi  itlays,  while  the  Senate  con- 
tained   $3,267    billion.    Though    the 


House  contained  $3,264  bil- 


House  figure  is  slightly  lower,  and  was 
adopted  by  the  conferees,  the  differ- 
ence between  the  two  is  negligible.  In 
the  Pell  grant  program,  the  House 
figure  was  also  adopted,  and  in  this 
case  it  was  the  higher  level.  The 
Senate  contained  $3,366  billion  while 
the  House  contained  $3,387  billion. 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  target 
levels  for  the  education  function  are 
not  subject  to  reconciliation.  This 
means  that  any  problem  there  might 
be  with  the  figures,  such  as  employ- 
ment training  programs,  is  not  insiu-- 
mountable. 

In  the  health  function,  the  confer- 
ence report  is  much  better  than  what 
was  passed  by  the  House  in  the  area  of 
medicaid.  The  House  resolution  con- 
tained $13,330  billion  in  budget  au- 
thority. whUe  the  Senate  contained 
nearly  a  billion  more.  $14,080  billion. 
The  conferees  agreed  to  the  higher. 
Senate  figure. 

It  is  for  the  nutrition  programs  that 
there  is  the  biggest  improvement  in 
the  conference  report  over  the  House 
budget  resolution.  The  food  stamp 
program  was  funded  at  $11,300  billion 
in  the  House,  yet  in  the  conference 
report  funding  was  upped  to  $11,850 
billion.  This  figure  is  closer  to  the 
Senate  level  of  $12,150  billion  than  it 
is  to  the  House  level. 

The  unemployment  compensation 
program  received  an  increase  of  $150 
million  in  outlays  in  the  conference 
report  over  what  was  contained  within 
the  House  budget  resolution.  This 
fimdlng  level  means  that  unemploy- 
ment benefits  can  be  extended  for  a 
longer  period  of  time,  providing  relief 
to  the  many  unemployed  and  laid-off 
American  workers.  Clearly,  the  confer- 
ence repurt  is  an  improvement  over 
the  House  budget  proposal. 

This  conference  report  is  significant- 
ly better  than  the  House-passed  bill  in 
the  energy  function.  Despite  the  tem- 
porary glut  of  oil,  the  Government 
cannot  totally  retreat  from  its  role  in 
energy  policy.  While  the  marketplace 
has  played  a  major  role  In  spurring 
conservation  and  the  development  of 
alternative  sources,  there  are  clear  Jus- 
tifications for  the  (jrovemment  to  con- 
tinue to  show  its  commitment  to 
easing  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil. 

The  Latta  II  budget  resolution  cut 
budget  authority  for  energy  programs 
by  over  one-half  billion  dollars  from 
the  President's  fiscal  year  1983  re- 
quest. The  President's  budget  all  but 
terminated  all  programs  for  conserva- 
tion and  the  development  of  renew- 
ables.  Although  I  would  have  pre- 
ferred to  see  the  Senate  levels  for  this 
function— a  freeze  at  fiscal  year  1982 
program  levels  of  $5  billion  in  out- 
lays—the conference  agreed  to  a  level 
of  $4.5  billion,  a  significant  improve- 
ment on  the  $3.8  billion  level  in  Latta 

n. 

The  savings  from  the  Senate  level 
can  be  arrived  at  without  touching  im- 


portant programs  to  promote  conser- 
vation and  renewables.  The  assump- 
tions include  a  $300  million  offsetting 
receipt  for  nuclear  waste  management 
fees,  $60  million  in  Federal  Energy 
Regulatory  Commission  user  fees,  and 
a  cut  of  $150  million  in  discretionary 
energy  programs  that  can  be  more 
than  made  up  by  cutting  funds  for  the 
Clinch  River  breeder  reactor. 

The  conference  agreement  will  also 
provide  a  half  billion  more  in  the  envi- 
ronment and  natural  resources  area. 
This  wiU  allow  the  Congress  to  appro- 
priate adequate  funds  for  EPA  en- 
forcement and  research  programs  and 
many  other  important  activities  to 
protect  our  air.  water,  land,  and  the 
public  health. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  conferees 
have  provided  an  additional  $250  mil- 
lion for  subsidized  housing  over  and 
above  the  House-passed  level  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

Finally,  although  the  defense  spend- 
ing number  in  this  report  is  too  high 
for  my  liking,  the  conferees  did  adopt 
the  House  figure  rather  than  the  even 
less  desirable  Senate  level.  Again,  if  we 
return  to  conference,  we  might  do 
worse.  At  least  the  small  additional  de- 
fense cut  in  Latta  II  as  opposed  to 
Latta  I  is  left  intact. 

In  conclusion,  simple  logic  convinces 
me  that  if  we  turn  the  conference 
report  down,  the  next  budget  that 
comes  before  us  will  be  further  to  the 
right.  Since  the  version  that  passed 
the  House  was  to  the  right,  the  next 
version  would  have  to  move  to  the 
right  to  pass.  Accordingly,  I  urge  those 
of  you  who  seek  a  more  moderate 
budget  to  support  this  report.  I  assure 
you  from  my  experience  in  the  budget 
negotiations  that  if  this  budget  resolu- 
tion loses,  the  next  one,  from  our  per- 
spective, will  be  much  more  of  a  loser. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Rbgula). 

Bdr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strong- 
ly urge  adoption  of  this  conference 
report. 

We  have  a  great  responsibility  to  the 
people  of  this  Nation,  to  those  who  are 
seeking  Jobs,  and  to  those  who  are 
making  Job-producing  investment  deci- 
sions. 

This  conference  report  responds  to 
the  mandate  that  was  given  to  the 
leaders  of  Government  in  the  election 
of  November  1980.  It  provides  for  less 
taxes,  less  spending,  a  strong  national 
security,  and  less  growth  in  the  size  of 
Government. 

The  enforcement  provisions  are 
strong.  They  provide  the  necessary 
tools  to  implement  the  budget. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  a  fiscal 
policy  that  is  meaningful  to  the  people 
of  America,  that  will  be  deserving  of 
their  confidence  and  will  have  credibil- 
ity, we  have  to  have  adequate  enforce- 
ment. It  is  in  this  bill. 


It  recognizes  that  tax  revenues  in  a 
strong,  growing  economy  will  undoubt- 
edly go  beyond  expectations.  There- 
fore, we  only  reconcile  the  tax  portion 
for  1  year. 

But  the  spending  cuts  are  reconciled 
for  3  years.  This,  again,  is  a  response 
to  the  American  public  that  wants  the 
size  and  cost  of  (iovemment  reduced. 

I  think  this  conference  report  is  a 
balanced  prognud.  It  will  reduce  the 
Federal  share  of  the  gross  national 
product  of  this  Nation  from  25  percent 
to  21  percent  over  the  next  3  years. 
This  is  a  very  important  feature  be- 
cause it  says,  in  effect,  that  a  greater 
share  of  what  is  produced  by  the 
people  of  this  Nation  will,  in  fact,  be 
left  to  them  for  purposes  of  investing, 
for  purposes  of  using,  or  for  whatever 
their  choice  is. 

This  slowing  in  the  Federal  spending 
by  a  total  of  4  percent  of  the  GNP 
over  the  next  3  years  is  very  important 
to  the  future  of  this  Nation. 

Again,  I  would  say  this  is  a  direct  re- 
sponse to  the  mandate  of  the  people 
we  represent  in  this  Chamber  and  I 
certainly  urge  yoiur  support  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HAGEDORN.  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
REGULA)  on  his  fine  summation  of 
what  has  occurred  here.  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  conference  report,  albeit 
reluctantly. 

For  many  years  I  have  voted  against 
much  of  the  Federal  spending  and  I 
think  much  of  the  growth  of  the 
budget  that  has  taken  us  to  this  point. 
I  would  have  preferred  a  much  lower 
deficit,  as  I  cast  votes  in  previous 
years. 

But  I  think  we  have  to  live  in  the 
real  world  and  the  real  world  is  we 
either  adopt  this  budget  resolution 
with  this  deficit  or  the  alternative  is 
going  to  be  utter  chaos.  It  Ls  going  to 
be  much  higher  deficit  spending  and  I 
think  the  people  that  reject  this 
budget  resolution  today  are  clearly 
putting  themselves  on  record  for  sup- 
porting higher  spending,  not  lower 
spending— not  lower  taxes,  but  higher 
taxes. 

I  think,  for  those  reasons,  I  am 
going  to  support  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  resolution  does  not 
go  far  enough  or  move  fast  enough 
toward  balancing  the  Federal  budget 
or  reducing  the  national  debt,  but  it  is 
a  far  better  alternative  than  taking  no 
action  at  this  time  and  delaying  the 
budget  process  further. 

If  we  fail  to  pass  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. Congress  will,  in  effect,  be  telling 
the  American  people  and  the  financial 
commimity  that  we  are  not  making  a 
serious  effort  to  control  spending  and 
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lower  the  Oovemment's  share  of  the 
private  credit  market. 

The  budget  resolution  we  will  be 
voting  on  Is  far  from  perfect,  but  It 
does  begin  to  steer  this  Nation  in  the 
direction  of  reduced  Federal  spending 
and  it  does  begin  to  control  Increases 
In  the  Oovemment's  entitlement  pro- 
grams. This  measiire  makes  some 
needed  cuts  in  domestic  programs,  re- 
duces to  some  extent  the  President's 
proposed  defense  Increases,  and  main- 
tains the  individual  tax  cuts  passed 
last  year. 

I  have  historically  voted  against 
budget  resolutions  which  do  not  bring 
spending  in  line  with  revenues.  I  find 
It  personally  distasteful  to  vote  for  a 
deficit  of  $103.9  billion  during  the 
coming  fiscal  year,  but  I  believe  those 
who  vote  against  this  conference 
report  are  posturing  the  Nation  for 
higher  spending  In  the  long  run. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  not  to  use  the 
budget  process  for  political  advantage. 
We  have  an  obligation  in  Congress  to 
look  beyond  the  1982  elections  and 
deal  responsibly  with  the  economic 
future  of  our  Nation. 

Once  this  resolution  is  passed.  Con- 
gress must  discipline  Itself  to  abide  by 
the  reconciliation  procedure  in  making 
the  actual  spending  cuts.  Without  a 
budget,  we  can  expect  months  of  con- 
fused and  unmanageable  activity  as 
Congress  attempts  to  cope  with  the 
appropriations  process. 

We  need  to  provide  a  sense  of  direc- 
tion for  our  country,  not  an  uncon- 
trolled budget.  I  urge  passage  of  the 
conf eraice  report. 

Mr.  REGULA.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  astute  and  correct  com- 
ments. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  FKKHXgL). 

Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 92.  This  budget  resolution  is  prob- 
ably no  ones  first  choice.  Certainly  it 
is  not  one  I  would  have  drawn  mjrself . 
nor  voted  for  under  other  circum- 
stances. 

But.  even  though  this  budget  resolu- 
tion is  nobody's  cup  of  tea.  it  is  the 
only  one  we  have.  Not  only  is  it  our 
only  option,  it  Is  better  for  all  Interests 
than  no  budget  resolution. 

First,  this  country,  and  this  econo- 
my, need  a  budget.  If  we  fail  today,  it 
not  only  hurts  our  economy,  but  also 
it  gives  the  House,  both  the  majority 
and  the  minority  a  black  eye.  It  is  sad, 
but  true,  to  have  to  admit  that  the 
people  do  not  expect  very  much  of  us. 
but  they  do  expect  a  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

Second,  a  budget  and  a  resolution 
are  the  only  way  we  can  control  with 
reasonable  fairness,  a  large  portion  of 
our  rapidly  increasing  costs  of  Oovem- 
ment.  Without  reconciliation,  all  con- 
tainment efforts  will  have  to  be  cen- 
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tered'on  the  discretionary  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations.  With  no 
other  way  to  hold  down  spending,  this 
body  is  likely  to  act  with  a  heavy  hand 
on  thf  regular  appropriations  bills. 

Forlconservatives.  the  budget  resolu- 
tion Is  a  "must"  to  cut  entitlement 
spencgng.  For  liberals,  it  is  needed  to 
provide  a  blueprint  for  orderly  spend- 
ing controls,  and  to  prevent  the  em- 
lent  of  failure, 
of  us,  and  for  our  constltu- 
t  is  needed  because  the  altema- 
Intolerable:  high  interest  rates, 
ulng  recession,  and  more  unem- 
lent. 
me,  the  budget  resolutions' 
is  too  high.  Its  deficit  is  too 
taxes  are  too  high.  But  It  has 
advantages.  It  continues  the 
trend  [we  began  last  year  toward  fiscal 
sanity  and  control  of  spending. 

Motit  of  the  functional  differences 
between  House  and  Senate  figures 
were  resolved  closer  to  the  House 
number.  Even  though  much  of  those 
differences  were  made  up  by  accept- 
ance }f  House  assumptions,  the  con- 
feren(«  report  is  clearly  closer  to  the 
Hous4  budget. 

There  will  be  some  purists  of  the 
right  and  left  who  will  not  want  to 
vote  or  this  budget.  But  to  them.  I 
say.  "  We  are  not  voting  on  perfection. 
We  are  voting  for  a  budget,  or  no 
budg<  L"  The  vote  for  a  budget  resolu- 
tion s  clearing  the  only  reasonable 
vote. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speal^er,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemah  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Pbasb). 

Mr.]  PEASE.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
summer  I  stood  on  the  floor  of  the 
Housf  and  pointed  out  that  the  $42 
bllUoA  deficit  in  the  Republican 
budgot  last  year  was  not  an  honest 
figiu^  that  the  budget  deficit  would 
be  mitch  higher  than  that.  Indeed,  we 
are  nbw  told  that  without  action  by 
Congiess  the  deficit  this  year  will  be 
$182  billion  which  surely  has  put  our 
economy  in  a  very  serious  condition. 

I  wbuld  Just  like  to  state  for  the 
recor(  I  in  relation  to  this  budget  reso- 
lutloi  that  while  the  stated  projected 
deficl ;  for  next  year  is  $103  billion,  the 
CBO  has  estimated  it  will  be  at  least 
$10  tllllon  higher  than  that.  Surely 
that  (  oes  not  do  anything  either  to  re- 
assur !  the  people  about  the  caliber  of 
the  w  nk.  that  we  do  in  this  body. 

We  may  fool  ourselves,  those  of  you 
who  'ote  for  the  Latta  budget  today, 
into  leUevlng  that  the  deficit  will  be 
only  il03  billion.  But  that  is  not  going 
to  t<n  1  the  people  on  Wall  Street  who 
estab  ish  the  interest  rates  for  this 
counf  ry. 

For  that  reason  alone  this  budget 
conference  report  does  not  deserve  a 
"yes'lvote. 

I  ylbld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr^  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tlemn  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoin). 
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Mr.  At  COIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  along 
with  the  eentleman  from  Ohio,  I  have 
no  allusions  about  what  the  outcome 
of  the  voite  is  going  to  be  today.  This 
budget  resolution  will  pass.  I  know 
that  the  4ie  is  cast,  the  fix  is  in. 

But  I  tlklnk  before  we  allow  to  go  un- 
chaUengad  all  of  the  flowery  celebra- 
tions from  the  Republican  side  of  the 
aisle,  we  ought  to  make  a  couple  of  ob- 
servations right  now  about  the  effect 
of  what  tne  House  is  about  to  do. 

I  intend  to  vote  against  this  resolu- 
tion. I  intend  to  do  so  for  several  rea- 
sons.       I 

First,  ii  is  not  true  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle,  xhat  this  resolution  is  needed 
to  give  tne  markets  and  the  American 
people  a  tense  of  credibility  about  this 
Institutloh.  After  the  House  finally 
passed  this  small,  mean-spirited 
budget  resolution  a  few  days  ago  the 
stock  market  dropped  25  points. 
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is  the  purpose  we  are  trying 
here:  general  economic  re- 
dence  runs  to  the  contrary, 
n.  If  this  resolution  is  not 
e  general  economy,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  the  next  question: 
What  are  we  doing  to  the  people  who 
are  the  victims  of  the  cuts  in  this  reso- 
lution?    1 

What  ive  are  doing  is  punishing 
them.  What  we  have  here  Is  not  a 
question  lof  failing  to  help  the  poor, 
falling  to  help  the  ordinary  people  of 
this  counltry  who  need  help.  What  we 
are  dolna  here,  by  passing  this  resolu- 
tion, is  punishing  them. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it.  That  is 
what  thi^  resolution  does. 

I  read  In  a  national  publication  an 
interestiiig  article  which  contended 
that  the^  is  not  one  but  two  deficits 
in  the  Latta  resolution.  The  first  defi- 
cit is  the  obvious  one,  the  $104  billion 
Treasury  deficit.  But  the  most  perni- 
cious deficit  is  the  moral  deficit,  a  defi- 
cit in  th^  moral  basis  of  this  budget 
resolution. 

The  mcjral  deficit  occurs  because  the 
Latta  resolution  inflicts  devastating 
damage  on  the  poor  and  still  it  does 
nothing  to  help  the  general  state  of 
the  economy. 

I  could  not  help  but  notice  the  re- 
marks of  Ithe  Republican  leader  in  the 
newspapers  only  a  few  days  ago  in 
which  Yii  said  that  even  though  we 
this  resolution,  after  all 
carnage  that  is  going  to  be 
e  country  ought  not  to  have 
pectation  about  general  eco- 
dends  to  the  country. 
If  that: is  the  case,  why  are  we  pun- 
ishing tine  poor  and  middle-income 
people  injthis  way? 

Why  i^  it  that  it  is  only  that  the 
people-oriented  part  of  the  budget 
that  gets  the  damage?  Why  is  it  only 
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this  part  of  the  budget  which  gets  the 
ax? 

Why  is  it  that  civil  defense,  the  mass 
evacuation  plan,  and  the  civil  defense 
bomb  shelter  plan  which  calls  for  $4.5 
billion  over  the  next  5  years  is  un- 
touched by  this  resolution? 

Why  is  it  that  nerve  gas  research 
and  development  and  production  is  un- 
touched by  this  resolution? 

I  cannot  answer  that  question.  The 
Republicans  are  going  to  have  to 
answer  that  question. 

They  cannot  do  it  today.  It  is  going 
to  be  very  interesting  watching  them 
do  it  over  the  summer  and  into  the 
fall. 

I  srleld  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Vento). 

Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
indeed  an  interesting  budget  that  we 
have  before  us  today.  I  think  it  could 
best  be  described  as  probably  the 
lowest  common  denominator  in  terms 
of  what  national  policy  should  be  for 
1983. 

A  look  back  in  history,  to  1981,  gives 
us  an  idea  of  what  the  shortcomings 
are  In  the  budget  we  face  today. 
Surely,  I  suppose  that  this  will  gain 
the  majority  of  support  in  the  House, 
and  that  I  regret,  and  with  that  I 
lament  the  failure  of  this  Congress  to 
come  to  grips  with  what  should  be  our 
proper  priorities. 

After  a  bankrupt  economic  policy 
was  passed  last  year  we  find  that  there 
is  no  recognition  or  willingness  to 
come  to  deal  with  reality  today.  This 
Congress  and  administration  are  living 
in  a  dream  world.  Are  we  actors  and 
actresses  living  in  that  dream  world 
rather  than  in  the  real  world  in  which 
people  that  we  represent  are  experi- 
encing severe  problems  on  account  of 
the  decisions  that  have  been  made? 

Again,  this  1983  budget  puts  forth  a 
deficit,  this  year's  deficit,  1982  of  $120 
billion,  a  deficit  twice  as  high  as  any 
deficit  that  we  have  had  ip  history. 
Tet  we  hear  discussion  that  this  is  an 
economically  conservative  budget. 

This  conference  committee  budget 
report  projects  for  1983  a  budget,  by 
CBO  reckoning,  of  some  $114  or  $115 
billion.  That  is  conservative  econom- 
ics? 

I  think  that  this  adequately  points 
out  the  banlu-uptcy  and  the  failure  of 
the  Reagan  economic  policy.  It  also 
points  out  the  failure  of  this  Congress 
to  come  to  grips  with  reality  and  to 
temper  the  decisions  that  were  made 
last  year. 

At  whose  expense  are  these  changes 
and  policies  made?  Siu^ly  there  are 
cuts  in  this  particular  budget  in  spend- 
ing. That  we  all  recognize. 

But  this  measure  cuts  deeply  into 
social  programs  to  the  point  of  de- 
stroying work  Incentives.  We  cut 
deeply  into  programs  that  are  coimter- 
cyclical,  that  deal  with  the  problems 


that  the  unemployed  experience  and 
the  elderly  exi)erience.  This  budget 
pulls  away  the  opportunity  of  a  better 
education,  housing,  and  health  care 
for  American  citizens. 

Where  are  the  priorities  in  this 
budget?  The  priorities  of  this  budget 
maintain  the  decimation  of  the  tax 
code  that  occurred  last  year.  We  have 
a  tax  code  that  hsis  been  decimated, 
that  is  hemorrhaging  with  regard  to 
the  loss  of  revenue  and  accomplishing 
nothing  economically. 

The  failure  of  supply  side  economics 
I  think  has  been  very  graphically  illus- 
trated and  yet  this  budget  continues 
the  massive  buildup  in  defense  spend- 
ing that  began  last  year. 

The  budget  outlay  in  this  budget 
contains  over  a  $30  billion  increase,  a 
16-percent  increase  in  defense  spend- 
ing from  last  year. 

We  go  back  and  we  tell  our  constitu- 
ents that  we  are  going  to  make  an 
effort  to  cut  into  this  Pentagon  spend- 
ing and  to  eliminate  the  waste.  But  yet 
we  provide  a  16-percent  increase, 
almost  equal  to  that  which  was  provid- 
ed last  year  at  a  time  today  when  our 
economy  and  our  deficits  are  the  high- 
est in  history  and  our  unemployment 
rates  of  9.4  percent  is  the  highest  since 
the  Great  Depression.  This  Congress 
says  no  to  all  those  who  are  suffering 
and  only  say  yes  to  new  unprecedent- 
ed increases  in  Pentagon  spending  in 
an  environment  in  which  nuclear  arms 
control  is  yet  an  elusive  goal  rather 
than  a  close  reality. 

So  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  vote  no, 
vote  against  the  political  philosophy 
of  this  budget  and  the  facts  that  are 
so  vivid  and  evident  in  the  reality  of 
economic  failure  characterized  again 
by  this  measure  today. 

D  1300 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oldahoma.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  no  further  requests 
for  time. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Ms.  Fiidlkr). 

Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report. 

The  speech  which  was  given  a  few 
moments  ago  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Latta)  here  on  the  floor  has 
traditionally  been  given  by  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee.  I  think  that  it  underscores 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  through  a 
period  of  important  change  in  our  his- 
tory. That  change  is  clearly  reflected 
by  this  budget. 

The  fact  that  our  deficit  is  not  $180 
billion  in  this  budget  has  not  been  any 
mean  trick  to  accomplish.  We  have  re- 
duced it  by  some  $76  billion  in  the 
next  year  alone.  We  hope  to  be  able  to 
make  significant  additional  reductions 
in  the  balance  of  the  years  that  are  af- 
fected by  this  budget. 

Those  changes  have  occurred  as  a 
result  of  a  good  deal  of  effort  on  the 


part  of  a  large  number  of  Members  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  and  I  think 
that,  while  the  deficit  is  altogether  too 
high  for  every  Member  here,  it  is  cer- 
tainly a  lot  better  than  it  would  have 
been  had  we  not  gone  through  this 
effort. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  support  for  this 
conference  report. 

Mr.  REGULA.  ^r.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Mycrs). 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  never 
dreamed  that  I  would  take  this  well  in 
support  of  a  budget  that  exceeds  in  a 
deficit  of  $10  billion.  But  I  rise  reluc- 
tantly to  support  this  because  I  see 
where  we  have  no  other  choice.  When 
it  finally  comes  down,  we  are  going  to 
cut  spending,  not  through  the  budget 
process,  that  is  obvious;  we  are  going 
to  do  it  reducing  appropriations.  This 
vehicle  is  necessary  if  we  are  ever  to 
do  the  coimtry's  business,  the  people's 
business,  by  bringing  those  appropria- 
tion bills  to  the  floor.  We  will  have  the 
real  opportunity  to  cut  spending  on 
the  appropriations.  I  hope  Members 
will  support  us  then.  And,  if  not.  the 
President  can  veto  them.  So  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  vote  for  this  today.  I  do 
not  like  it. 

I  have  come  to  one  conclusion:  If  we 
are  ever  going  to  have  a  balanced 
budget— and  there  is  none  in  the  fore- 
seeable future— there  is  one  way  to  do 
it,  and  that  is  to  adopt  a  policy  that  in- 
dustry discovered  many  years  ago,  an 
incentive  program  to  tie  congressional 
pay  to  a  balanced  budget.  But  if  we 
could  tie  congressional  pay  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  we  pay  $100,000  to 
Members  of  Congress  in  years  that  the 
budget  is  balanced  and  revert  back  to 
$60,000  when  there  is  a  deficit,  I  am 
pretty  sure  in  a  couple  of  years  we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget. 

Mr.  REGULA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),  the  distinguished  Re- 
publican leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
all  grown  very  weary  of  budget  meet- 
ings and  budget  debates;  it  is  time  we 
finished  them. 

I  luiow  there  are  a  good  many  on 
this  floor  who  do  not  feel  particularly 
comfortable  with  the  document  we 
have  before  us.  I  am  not  entirely  com- 
fortable with  it,  either,  but  I  feel  good 
about  it  just  the  same. 

Under  very,  very  difficult  circum- 
stances the  Congress  has  produced  a 
budget— one  with  teeth  in  it;  one 
whose  goals  can  be  met.  It  may  not 
sound  like  much  to  some  on  the  back 
bench  or  those  who  view  these  delib- 
erations from  editorial  board  rooms: 
but  it  is  an  achievement. 

All  of  us  tend  to  be  apologetic  about 
this  effort  and  this  product;  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  be.  No  one  is  happy 
with  it,  because  it  fulfills  few  of  our 
political  needs.  However,  it  does  meet 
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our  budgetary  needs  and  it  does  fulfill 
the  commitment  we  have  made  to  face 
up  to  the  monumental  fiscal  problems 
we  have  and  deal  with  them. 

Today  the  Government  overspends, 
the  people  are  overtaxed,  our  institu- 
tions are  overborrowed  and  overregu- 
lated.  For  these  chronic  problems  we 
have  looked  to  the  budget  process  for 
our  political  and  economic  relief.  The 
budget  process  was  never  intended  to 
provide  such  relief.  Is  it  no  wonder 
that  there  is  not  a  swell  of  enthusiasm 
here  today?  We  are  always  the  first 
victims  of  our  own  excessive  expecta- 
tions. 

The  press  may  look  upon  this  prod- 
uct with  a  skeptical  eye.  They  will 
Imply  that  the  goals  we  have  set  out  in 
this  document  cannot  be  met,  that 
this  budget  cannot  be  reconciled.  But 
few  thought  earlier  this  year  we  would 
have  a  first  resolution  at  all. 

I  say  it  can  be  reconciled.  I  predict 
the  goals  will  be  met. 

We  have  a  budget  before  us.  as  im- 
perfect as  it  is,  because  the  public  out 
there  wanted  one.  There  was  plenty  of 
opportunity  all  down  the  line  for  this 
process  to  collapse  in  a  heap  of  rubble. 
Budget  negotiations  broke  down  more 
times  in  the  last  4  months  than  some 
cars  I  have  owned,  but  no  one  gave  up. 
even  though  the  temptation  to  do  so 
was  great.  We  did  not  give  up  because 
we  did  not  want  to  risk  the  wrath  of 
an  already  disenchanted  public.  And 
the  people  want  this  budget  recon- 
ciled. They  want  a  budget  implement- 
ed. 

Think  for  a  minute  how  the  head- 
lines would  have  read  had  we  all  sat 
on  our  hands  and  did  nothing.  Think 
for  a  minute  what  your  constituents 
would  have  said  if  we  had  simply 
washed  oiu*  hands  of  the  whole  budg- 
etary mess  and  turned  to  more  politi- 
cally rewarding  piursuits. 

The  American  people  do  not  expect 
us  to  solve  all  of  our  problems  but 
they  expect  us  to  try.  They  expect  us 
to  act  responsibly,  not  in  our  own  best 
interests  but  theirs. 

I  hope  we  will  never  know  how  the 
markets  would  react  to  no  budget  at 
all.  I  hope  we  will  never  know  what 
the  American  people  would  think  or 
how  they  would  react  to  that  prospect. 
If  anyone  wants  to  take  that  risk,  then 
vote  no  today,  but  be  honest  enough 
to  tell  the  people  who  ask  that  there 
was  no  other  alternative. 

There  is  a  damp  and  dreary  atmos- 
phere in  this  House;  there  is  no  drive, 
there  is  no  enthusiasm,  and  there  is  no 
resolve.  Maybe  that  is  because  we  are 
a  reflection  of  our  society  and  our 
people  and  we  are  now  reflecting  their 
attitudes  and  their  feelings.  That  is  as 
it  should  be. 

But  we  are  more  than  mirrors  of  the 
people.  We  are  also  leaders.  Each  one 
of  us  is  a  leader,  and  it  is  time  for  us  to 
shrug  off  the  malaise  and  lead  our 
Nation  out  of  these  doldrums  as  best 
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we  can .  There  is  no  one  who  will  stand 
to  gair  politically  this  fall  from  a  fail- 
ure to  ead.  a  failure  to  act,  a  failure  to 
try. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
the  nitnbers  in  this  budget.  To  some 
the  deficit  is  too  high.  To  others  the 
deficit  does  not  matter.  To  some  the 
tax  increases  are  too  high.  To  others 
tax  increases  do  not  matter.  To  some 
the  sgending  is  too  high  while  to 
others  jit  is  too  low. 

To  me  the  deficit  would  be  too  high 
if  we  jcut  this  one  in  half  but  we 
cannoti 

This  lis  not  fantasy  land. 

Thoae  who  harbor  frustrations  over 
the  nifnbers  or  feel  a  sense  of  defeat 
with  vihat  has  been  settled  upon  by 
the  conference  must  think  about  what 
is  at  stake  here— what  is  real  and  what 
is  not. 

We  lave  done  the  best  we  can  to 
repres(  nt  as  many  views  as  we  could 
on  thii  side  and  the  other.  If  I  could 
provid  I  all  of  you  with  a  separate  vote 
on  your  numbers  I  would  It  might 
provide  some  personal  satisfaction, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  deny  anyone 
that  oi^portunity. 

But  lit  would  not  contribute  one 
thing  1 0  the  resolution  of  our  econom- 
ic prol  ilems.  our  budgetary  problems, 
or  our  fiscal  policy.  It  would  only  serve 
to  satisfy  a  political  need.  Sometimes 
that  k  nd  of  cleansing  is  worthwhile. 
This.  1  owever.  is  not  the  time  and  this 
is  not  he  place  for  it.  This  is  the  time 
for  act  on— positive  action. 

This  is  time  for  leadership  and  cour- 
age an  1  compromise.  It  is  time  that  we 
all  stopd  together  and  acted  like  the 
leader^  and  legislators  we  were  sent 
here  t0  be.  It  is  time  we  took  the  first 
step  toward  bringing  this  Nation  and 
its  people  out  of  the  dreary  fog  and 
into  tne  sunshine. 

The  I  American  people  have  had  to 
scrape  land  struggle  and  compromise  to 
make  things  better  during  this  period 
of  difficulty.  Are  we  going  to  be  above 
all  of  jthat?  Or  are  we  going  to  Join 
them  tn  the  struggle  and  do  the  best 
we  cani  with  what  we  have? 

Mr.  JLATTA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myselfl  30  seconds,  before  yielding 
back  t!  le  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  \  Speaker,  let  me  Just  point  out  to 
the  Hiuse  that  without  this  budget 
resolu  lion  there  are  expenditures  out 
there,  or  outlays,  of  $182  billion  in  del- 
icit  financing  for  fiscal  year  1983.  So 
let  us  ^eep  in  mind  if  you  are  thinking 
about  voting  against  this  resolution, 
that  #e  take  out  about  $79  billion 
worth  of  that  spending  and  it  would 
all  be  deficit  financing. 
•  Mr.  WORTLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  the  conference  report  on 
the  f  list  budget  resolution  not  because 
it  is  a  perfect  document  but  because  it 
is  essaitial  that  we  have  a  budget  in 
place. 

Of  1  ite  there  has  been  a  great  deal 
of   criticism    of    the    budget    process 


itself.  I  think  that  much  of  that  criti- 
cism is  unwarranted.  The  budget  proc- 
ess is  cun^rsome  and  it  can  be  con- 
fusing but!  it  is  still  much  better  than 
passing  appropriations  bills  without 
thought  a|  to  what  kind  of  policies  we 
are  devisirig  for  the  Nation. 

The  cheices  facing  the  conferees 
were  difficult.  While  all  of  us  agree 
that  deficits  must  come  down,  agree- 
ing wherel  and  how  much  is  not  an 
easy  process.  I  am  sure  that  Just  about 
every  Member  of  this  body  would  have 
done  things  differently  if  given  the  op- 
portunity.] 

The  budget  is  not  the  final  word. 
While  the  conference  report  does  con- 
tain binding  reconciliation  Instructions 
except  for  certain  programs  such  as 
guaranteed  student  loans,  leeway  does 
exist  on  how  specific  savings  will  be 
met. 

Approva  of  the  conference  report 
brings  us  one  step  closer  to  putting 
our  fiscal  house  in  order.  We  are  on 
the  right  course  in  curbing  the  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse  that  have  grown  so 
rampantly  in  many  Federal  programs. 
I  support  those  well-intentioned  ef- 
forts to  improve  administration  and 
enhance  delivery.  However,  with 
regard  to,  the  savings  that  will  be 
achieved  liltimately  in  health  care, 
programs  for  the  elderly,  and  aid  to 
education,  I  must  insist  that  any  other 
savings  w)ll  not  adversely  affect  the 
participants  in  these  programs. 

I  honestily  believe  that  it  is  possible 
to  make  the  necessary  reductions  in 
Federal  spending  without  abrogating 
our  responsibilities  to  those  who  need 
and  deserve  assistance.  The  97th  Con- 
gress is  no(w  on  record  as  one  dedicated 
to  fiscal  liesponsibility.  We  must  con- 
tinue alorig  that  path  but  I  am  confi- 
dent that  [in  honoring  that  important 
trust  we  will  do  so  with  compassion 
and  integijity.* 

•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
comment  on  a  statement  which  ap- 
pears as  part  of  the  Joint  statement  of 
managers  I  to  accompany  the  confer- 
ence report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  92,  the  first  concurrent  res- 
olution on  the  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983,  regarding  the  possible  imposition 
of  increased  user  fees. 

In  the  explanation  of  the  so-called 
deferred  airoUment  provision,  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  made: 

In  general,  the  conferees  Intend  that  in- 
creases in  [revenues  and  receipts  through 
the  imposition  of  user  fees  be  used  to  reduce 
the  deficit. 

Speaker, 
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I  believe  there  exist 

factors   which   challenge   not 

accuracy   but    the    impact, 

programmatic  and  economic,  of 

;ement. 

runs  contrary  to  our  under- 
of  the  legislative  intent  of 
budget  resolutions  as 
in  each  House. 


Mr. 
several 
only    the 
both 
such  a  statement 

First,  it 
standing 
the  respeictive 
considerec  I 


In  consideration  of  the  original 
budget  resolution  on  the  House  floor, 
the  report  accompanying  that  resolu- 
tion (97-521,  pp.  43  and  241)  sUted 
that  it  was  "the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  should  user  fees  and/or  avia- 
tion and  highway  trust  fund  fees  be 
increased  pursuant  to  reconciliation 
directives  contained  in  this  resolution 
then  these  funds  should  be  dedicated 
to  corresponding  programs  and  should 
support  whatever  increased  program 
levels  are  established  by  Congress." 

Through  informal  discussions  with 
relevant  members  and  staff,  supported 
by  the  absence  of  floor  debate  dialog 
to  the  contrary,  it  is  our  further  im- 
derstandlng  that  this  original  intent 
also  applied  to  consideration  of  subse- 
quent majority  and  minority  budget 
substitutes. 

Neither  resolution  directed  increased 
user  fees  to  reduce  the  deficit.  In  fact, 
the  statement  of  managers  accompa- 
nying the  final  agreement  also  states 
that  "the  budget  may  be  implemented 
without  the  imposition  of  the  specific 
user  fees  asstmied." 

In  addition,  removal  in  the  Senate 
resolution  of  the  specific  user  fee  in- 
crease directive  was  based,  in  part.  I 
believe,  on  the  concern  that  some 
Members  had  that  these  were  targeted 
as  "deficit  reducers." 

Second,  by  implication  such  a  state- 
ment serves  to  undermine  the  integri- 
ty and  prerogatives  of  the  overall  leg- 
islative process. 

Currently,  there  is  widespread  un- 
certainty about  the  utility  and  impact 
of  increased  user  fees  in  certain  areas. 
Various  proposals  have  surfaced  from 
the  administration,  some  with  favor- 
able reaction  by  the  Congress.  Howev- 
er, all.  for  the  most  part,  remain  in  the 
formative  stages  still  subject  to  con- 
gressional scrutiny  through  the  com- 
mittee hearing  process. 

To  assume  in  this  budget  resolution 
enactment  of  certain  user  fees  is  one 
thing,  but  to  also  assume  their  appli- 
cation to  offsetting  overall  Federal 
spending  is  another.  In  a  very  real 
sense,  the  latter  undermines  the  very 
critical  exercise  of  careful  legislative 
determination  of  all  the  matters  at 
issue— both  programmatic  and  eco- 
nomic. 

Last,  the  statement  at  issue  raises 
both  economic  as  well  as  programmat- 
ic considerations. 

Balancing  the  budget  through  in- 
creased user  fees  is  not  soimd  econom- 
ic policy.  The  attractiveness  for  doing 
so  is  obvious— these  programs,  for  the 
most  part,  have  been  highly  success- 
ful, with  returns  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment far  in  excess  of  costs.  They 
are  not  the  cause  of  our  current  eco- 
nomic plight,  nor  are  they  the  answer 
to  it.  Rather,  they  provide  a  stabilizing 
influence  during  times  of  continued 
reduction  in  appropriated  Federal 
spending  and  reform  of  the  so-called 
uncontrollables. 


In  addition,  there  is  much  to  be  said 
of  the  long-term  economic  contribu- 
tions made  by  user  fee  programs.  Most 
of  these  have  their  fundamental  pur- 
pose in  basic  Infrastructure  programs 
which  lie  at  the  very  heart  of  our  Na- 
tion's productivity.  They  stimulate 
Jobs,  help  insure  oiu*  standard  of 
living,  protect  our  past  investments, 
and  encourage  future  ones. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  all  I  believe  I  speak 
for  many  Members  when  I  say  that 
any  increases  in  revenues  and  receipts 
through  the  imposition  of  user  fees 
should  not.  as  a  general  rule,  be  used 
to  reduce  the  deficit.* 
•  Mr.  HOWARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation,  the  Honor- 
able DoH  H.  Clausxn.  Joins  me  in 
making  the  following  statement: 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  explain  to  my  col- 
leagues the  legislative  intent  underly- 
ing two  very  important  provisions  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  (97- 
614)  on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92,  the  first  concurrent  resolution  on 
the  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  One  of 
the  provisions  relates  to  user  fees:  the 
other  relates  to  90  percent  self-fi- 
nanced trust  funds. 

The  user  fee  provision  (section 
2(c)(10KB))  adds  language  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  reconciliation  section 
of  the  budget  resolution  to  provide 
that  if  any  of  the  Increased  revenues 
which  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  is  directed  to  develop  Involve 
the  imposition  of  new  or  expanded 
taxes  to  directly  finance  programs 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  House  or  the  imposi- 
tion of  any  new  or  expanded  user  fee 
within  the  Jurisdiction  of  any  other 
committee  of  the  House,  an  appropri- 
ate ref  eiral  pursuant  to  nile  X  of  the 
House  should  be  considered. 

This  provision  is  purely  technical  in 
nature  and  is  intended  to  do  nothing 
more  than  assiue  that  current  House 
rules  relating  to  committee  Jurisdic- 
tion will  be  followed  with  respect  to 
any  new  user  charge  legislation  pro- 
posed pursuant  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution. 

Let  me  give  an  example  of  the  kind 
of  situation  this  provision  would  ad- 
dress. Twice  this  Congress,  the  admin- 
istration has  submitted  proposed  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  imposition  of 
new  deepwater  port  user  fees.  Both  ad- 
ministration bills  were  introduced  by 
request  in  the  House  and  both  bills, 
H.R.  2959  and  H.R.  5073,  were  referred 
only  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation.  If  the 
Wasrs  and  Means  Committee,  in  re- 
sponding to  its  reconciliation  directive 
to  raise  revenue  were  to  propose  deep- 
water  port  user  fees,  it  would  be  the 
intent  of  this  provision  to  assure  that 
the  Public  Works  Committee  would  re- 


ceive a  sequential  referral  of  the  ap- 
propriate portion  of  the  legislation. 

There  are  similar  but  somewhat  dif- 
ferent problems  with  respect  to  cur- 
rent administration  proposed  legisla- 
tion calling  for  new  Inland  waterway 
user  fees.  And  I  suspect  that  other  au- 
thorizing committees  may  be  in  a  simi- 
lar position  concerning  other  types  of 
user  fees,  such  a^  Coast  Guard  fees. 

This  provision  simply  assures  the  au- 
thorizing committees  with  Jurisdiction 
over  programs  covered  by  the  new  fees 
their  rights  under  House  rule  X.  It 
does  nothing  more.  It  neither  requires 
new  user  fees,  nor  does  it  prevent 
them.  Rather,  it  merely  provides  that 
if,  in  responding  to  the  reconciliation 
instructions  contained  in  this  budget 
resolution,  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee chooses  to  recommend  new  or 
expanded  user  fees  within  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  any  other  committee  of  the 
House,  then  the  latter  committee's 
rights  to  a  sequential  referral  under 
rule  X  of  the  House  would  be  assured. 

The  second  provision  (section  4(b)) 
addresses  one  of  the  important  proce- 
dural requirements  included  in  the 
budget  resolution:  the  so-called  de- 
ferred enrollment  provision.  That  pro- 
vision would  prohibit  final  enrollment 
of  any  spending  bill  which  exceeds  the 
budget  resolution  committee  spending 
allocations. 

As  you  know,  under  the  budget  reso- 
lution, nondefense  discretionary 
spending  is,  for  the  most  part,  held  at 
the  fiscal  year  1982  appropriated  level. 
Accordingly,  the  committee  allocations 
under  the  resolution  would  reflect 
these  amounts.  However,  also  included 
in  the  resolution  is  a  reconciliation  di- 
rective to  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Conunittee  to  increase  aggregate  reve- 
nues for  the  next  fiscal  year.  A  techni- 
cal but  very  real  problem  that  I  fore- 
see is  that  if  revenues  are  increased— 
specifically  trust  fund  revenue  pro- 
grams—and spending  is  held  at  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level,  then  spending 
bills  which  could  support  these  in- 
creased program  levels  would  not  be 
able  to  be  enrolled. 

Therefore,  section  4(b)  of  the  con- 
ference agreement  proposes  to  address 
this  specific  problem  by  exempting 
from  the  deferred  enrollment  require- 
ment 90  percent  self-financed  trust 
fund  spending  bills  if,  and  only  if.  Con- 
gress increases  revenues  for  these  pro- 
grams. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
exception  applies  only  to  the  selected 
trust  fund  bUls  which  historically 
apply  earmarked  revenues  for  a  dedi- 
cated purpose. 

It  does  not  affect  the  social  security 
tnist  funds.  It  is  limited  only  to  90  per- 
cent self-financed  trust  funds  for 
which  revenues  are  increased  and  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  Increases 
exceed  the  committee  allocations. 
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Let  me  share  with  you,  again,  an  ex- 
ample of  how  this  provision  might 
come  into  play. 

Most  Members  are  aware  that  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  has  been 
advocating  an  increase  in  revenues 
paid  by  highway  users  in  an  amount 
equivalent  to  a  5-cent  increase  per 
gallon  in  the  Federal  excise  tax  on 
motor  fuels.  Four  cents  would  go  into 
the  highway  tnist  fund,  and  1  cent 
into  a  public  transportation  trust  fund 
which  our  committee  has  requested 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  to 
establish  for  public  transit  capital 
spending. 

In  the  budget  process,  allocations  of 
budget  authority  in  amounts  commen- 
surate with  such  increases  have  not 
been  requested.  This  has  been  because 
of  the  uncertainty  over  a  number  of 
proposals  to  increase  revenues  from 
sources  now  dedicated  to  the  highway 
and  airport  trust  funds.  This  caution 
was  well  advised,  as  events  proved, 
since  the  President  decided  Just  a 
couple  of  weelcs  ago  to  defer  the 
matter  of  dedicated  highway  revenues 
as  far  as  fiscal  year  1983  is  concerned. 

However,  that  uncertainty  persists. 
Notwithstanding  the  President's  deci- 
sion to  defer  the  highway  revenue 
issue,  no  one  can  predict  with  any  con- 
fidence the  outcome  of  the  current 
budget  deliberations  or  the  fate  of 
proposals  to  increase  revenues  from  a 
long  Ust  of  potential  sources.  If  reve- 
nues for  the  highway  and  ain>ort  pro- 
grams were  raised,  the  constraint 
against  enrollment  of  authorizing  leg- 
islation conmiensurate  with  those  in- 
creases would  tie  the  hands  of  the 
Congress  to  no  constructive  purpose. 

Section  4(b)  would  preserve  the  lati- 
tude of  not  Just  the  Public  Works 
Committee  but  that  of  the  entire 
House  in  dealing  with  authorizing  leg- 
islation involving  those  programs  for 
which  new  or  increased  revenue 
sources  ultimately  result  from  the 
budget  process. 

This  section  is  simply  intended  to 
keep  the  situation  open,  rather  than 
see  it  locked  up  at  this  point  in  the 
budget  process.  Aside  from  that.  Mem- 
bers would  not  be  committing  them- 
selves to  anything.  Nothing  in  this 
provision  would  raise  trust  fund  reve- 
nues. Nothing  in  this  provision  would 
govern  the  use  of  the  increased  reve- 
nues if  taxes  for  such  trust  funds 
were,  in  fact,  increased.  Finally,  noth- 
ing in  this  provision  would  commit  any 
Member  to  any  level  of  authorization 
in  any  bill  dealing  with  trvist-fund-fi- 
nanced  programs.* 

•  Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
resolution,  and  the  immediate  consid- 
eration of  it,  represent  a  travesty— a 
travesty  of  Justice  and  a  travesty  of 
procedure.  We  are  being  asked  to  vote 
blind,  unable  to  determine  what  this 
conference  agreement  means  and  what 
it  would  do  in  practical  terms. 


As  l4te  as  noon  today,  the  staff  of 
the  Su^ommittee  on  Housing  was  not 
able  to  get  complete  information  on 
what  Siis  resolution  would  mean  for 
housing  programs— even  though  hous- 
ing is  pne  of  the  most  basic  elements 
of  the  resolution,  and  even  though  the 
housing  sector  is  about  the  most  hard- 
pressed  industry  in  the  Nation  today. 

What  I  have  been  able  to  learn 
about  the  meaning  of  this  report  is  so 
dlsturbiing  that  I  can  well  understand 
why  its  sponsors  want  to  bring  it  in 
under  the  cover  of  haste  and  secrecy. 
It  so  biiitallzes  the  poor,  so  miserably 
fails  to  address  the  genuine  needs  of 
the  Nation,  of  the  economy,  or  of 
simple,  crying  human  need  that  no 
one  cduld  say  that  it  represents  a 
budget;  of  decency,  compassion,  or 
even  eliemental  good  sense. 

With  respect  to  housing,  I  have  been 
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learn    that    the    conference 


report  gives  us  an  illusion  that  there 
will  be  some  new  budget  authority  to 
construct  additional  assisted  housing 
units— cut  I  stress  that  it  is  an  illusion. 

The  conference  agreement  says  that 
there  Would  be  some  $10.4  billion  in 
budget  authority  for  assisted  housing. 
That  gives  the  illusion  of  a  program, 
but  tHe  reality  is  something  else. 
When  you  examine  budget  authority 
against  outlay  authority,  you  find  that 
there  s  only  $7.6  billion  for  outlays— 
which  Tn  fact  is  $300  million  less  than 
would  be  needed  Just  to  fund  existing 
commitments.  In  other  words,  you  not 
only  get  no  actual  new  construction, 
you  gef  an  absolute  requirement  to  re- 
great  deal  of  authority  that 
ists.  What  is  worse,  you  get  a 
ent  to  cut  operating  subsidies 
lie  housing  by  something  like 
ion  in  outlays.  The  meaning 
is  that  for  purposes  of  calculat- 
ing refit  in  public  housing,  assisted 
housink.  food  stamps  would  have  to  be 
count^  as  income.  By  some  slight  of 
hand,  that  which  is  not  income  sud- 
denly becomes  cash.  What  was  sup- 
posed to  go  for  food,  suddenly  must 
now  go  for  rent.  What  is  more,  the  res- 
olutioif  would  require  the  rent  in- 
creasei  that  were  assumed  by  Gramm- 
Latta  til  to  be  accelerated.  You  get 
nothinlE  for  new  starts  for  public  hous- 
ing, you  move  housing  authorities 
closer  to  bankruptcy,  and  you  inflict 
punitive  new  expenses  on  the  people 
who  1  ve  in  public  housing— people 
who  b;  and  large  have  no  means  what- 
ever cf  raising  their  incomes.  They 
simple  are  condemned  to  deeper 
misery  by  this  conference  report. 

The  resolution  also  would  kill  the 
progruns  that  today  produce  decent 
housing  for  the  poor  people  in  rural 
America. 

It  w<)uld  do  this  by  making  the  subsi- 
dized Interest  rate  in  the  rural  pro- 
grams! rise  by  better  than  400  per- 
cent—Up to  9V<t  percent  or  more,  as 
against  today's  interest  rate  of  2.7  per- 
cent. "That  change  will  make  it  impos- 


t.  "tha 


sible  to-<tontinue  making  loans  for 
housing  td  help  poor  families  in  rural 
areas.  The&r  will  simply  have  no  way  of 
making  the  payments  that  would 
become  nMessary.  Even  the  middle- 
class  citizens  of  this  country  cannot 
afford  a  mortgage  that  is  close  to  10 
percent— j^t  this  conference  agree- 
ment mak^s  the  cavalier  and  impossi- 
ble demand  that  a  poor  farmhand  pay 
the  kind  oif  mortgage  that  a  bank  vice 
president  tvould  find  hard  to  manage. 
Similarly  the  bill  would  drastically 
raise  the  cost  of  the  GNMA  tandem 
mortgage  program— again  killing  a  key 
source  of  reasonably  priced  mortgage 
money. 

I  caimotjtell  you  what  all  the  details 
of  this  conference  agreement  are,  with 
respect  t^  housing.  There  is  not 
enough  time  allowed  for  me  to  speak 
in  even  the  most  sketchy  way.  There  is 
not  enough  information  for  me  to 
even  know  what  I  should  know,  either 
as  a  subcommittee  chairman  or  as  a 
Member  of  the  House.  What  I  do 
know  maMes  it  clear  that  this  report 
takes  a  bkd  situation  and  makes  it 
worse,  takjes  injustice  and  compounds 
it.  and  takes  good  programs  and  kills 
them.  It  takes  in  the  gullible  by  pro- 
jecting housing  construction  programs 
for  whichj  there  is  no  outlay  author- 
ity—making what  appears  to  be  some- 
thing positive  into  something  that  is 
in  fact  noi  only  nothing  but  less  than 
nothing.  This  is  not  a  report  to  be 
proud  of.  It  is  not  one  that  responds  to 
any  need.  It  is  not  one  I  can  support.* 
•  Mr.  FORD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  Ju^e  10,  while  the  House  was 
debating  the  relative  merits  of  the 
Jones  andlLatta  substitutes.  I  used  the 
example  Gjf  postal  rate  subsidies  to  il- 
lustrate the  stark  philosophical  differ- 
ences underlying  the  two  proposals. 
The  Latti  substitute  called  for  the 
total  eradication  of  subsidies  for  the 
blind,  thelhandicapped,  charitable  or- 
ganizationp,  religious  institutions, 
schools,  libraries,  rural  newspapers, 
and  other  groups  which  serve  public 
purposes  which  are  ever  more  neces- 
sary in  these  hard  economic  times. 
The  Jone$  substitute  would  have  con- 
tinued these  rate  subsidies  at  a  reason- 
able, though  reduced,  level.  Nonethe- 
less, the  House  saw  fit  to  adopt  the 
Latta  substitute. 

We  are  bow  presented  with  a  confer- 
ence report  which  has  some  money  in 
it  for  post^  rate  subsidies.  But  it  is  an 
amount  so  small  and  so  inadequate  as 
to  be  the  fequivalent  of  tossing  a  bone 
to  a  stra}  dog.  The  $400  million  as- 
sumed in'  the  conference  report  for 
fiscal  yea»  1983  revenue  foregone  rate 
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subsidies 
than   the 


is  nearly  $700  million  less 
needed   amount.   And  the 


public  service  appropriation,  which 
helps  pay|  for  costly  services  such  as 
Saturday  hiall  delivery  and  rural  post 
office  maintenance,  is  wiped  out  alto- 
gether. 


Many  Members  have  made  favorable 
comments  to  me  about  the  clarity  of 
the  illustrative  rate  examples  I  used  in 
my  floor  statement  during  our  debate 
on  Jime  10.  My  purpose  then,  and  my 
purpose  now,  is  to  make  absolutely 
certidn  that  each  Member  of  this 
House  knows  exactly  what  it  is  he  or 
she  Is  voting  for  in  this  sensitive  and 
vital  portion  of  the  budget.  I  have 
asked  the  Postal  Service  to  compute 
the  total  percentage  increase  in  rates 
which  will  have  been  incurred  by  the 
nonprofit  organizations  and  other  sub- 
sidised mailers  during  calendar  year 
1982  assuming  the  conference  report's 
$400  million  revenue  foregone  t\gme  is 
adhered  to  and  appropriated  by  Octo- 
ber 1. 1982. 
Total  caXendar  198Z  percentage  rate  increase 
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magazine:  Church  bulletin;  Uni- 
versity publication:  Labor  Press...  115 
Classroom:  Classroom  publication ..  91 
Third-class  nonprofit:  Fund-raising 
letter  (e.g.,  Salvation  Army;  Crip- 
pled Children's  Society:  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society) 155 

Fourth-class  library  rate:  Book  be- 
tween libraries 97 

I  must  also  report  that — despite  the 
evident  intention  of  the  architects  of 
the  .conference  report— it  is  not  at  all 
certain  at  this  point  that  the  "free  for 
the  blind  and  handicapped"  rate  will 
emerge  unscathed  from  this  year's 
orgy  of  budget  cutting. 

I  know  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
translate  statistics  such  as  "percentage 
postal  rate  increases"  into  something 
vivid  and  meaningful  in  a  real-life 
sense.  And  so.  Just  to  be  sure  that 
every  Member  knows  what  he  or  she  is 
voting  for  or  against  today.  I  want  to 
share  with  you  some  of  the  dramatic 
communications  received  in  recent 
days  by  my  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service.  These  communica- 
tions, from  a  cross  section  of  mailers, 
demonstrate  the  impact  of  the  rate  in- 
creases suffered  earlier  this  year  be- 
cause of  the  Reagan  administration's 
fiscal  year  1982  budget  cuts,  and 
project  the  additional  real-life  damage 
to  be  done  by  adoption  of  this  confer- 
ence report.  First,  here  is  a  sample  of 
reactions  from  publishers  of  second- 
class  nonprofit  publications: 
From  Dr.  John  Stapert,  Church  Herald, 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich..  Associated  Church 
Presa/Bvangelical  Press  Association 
Joint  Liaison. 

The  Church  Herald  is  one  of  America's 
oldest  church  publications,  now  156  years 
Old.  It  has  a  circulation  of  67.000,  serving 
the  Reformed  Church  in  America. 

THX  IMPACT  or  TRX  JANUAKT  10,  KtS  RATI 
nfCRXASI 

For  the  Church  Herald,  postal  rates  in- 
creased 110  percent  on  January  10,  1982. 
Prior  to  that,  it  cost  us  approximately  $2250 
to  mail  each  issue.  Since  then,  the  cost  has 
been  approximately  $4650  per  issue. 

There  was  no  way  to  recover  these  funds 
with  our  former  subscribers  or  former  ad- 


vertisers. Subscriptions  for  1982  had  already 
been  sold.  Advertising  rates  had  been  an- 
nounced the  previous  October,  and  advertis- 
ing contracts  for  space  in  li>82  had  already 
been  signed.  Thus,  there  was  only  the  possi- 
bility of  absorbing  these  liigher  postal  rates 
on  short  notice. 

Fortunately,  the  Church  Herald  had  a 
small  financial  surplus  from  the  previous 
year.  This  surplus  was  completely  consumed 
by  early  June,  1982.  The  rest  of  our  modest 
reserve,  accumulated  over  the  past  38  years, 
would  carry  us  only  into  mid-September, 
1982  on  our  present  publication  schedule. 
Were  we  to  continue  on  our  present  sched- 
ule, we  would  go  bankrupt  in  the  fall  of 
1982  and  cease  publication. 

Hoping  to  avoid  that,  we  have  cancelled 
two  issues  this  summer  and  another  in  the 
fall.  Barring  further  rate  Increaaes.  and 
making  the  aforementioned  cancellations, 
we  will  probably  still  be  publishing  at 
Christmas,  1982. 

The  January  10,  1983  rates  are  also  forc- 
ing us  to  make  plans  to  become  a  monthly 
magazine  rather  than  bi-weeUy  begiiming 
in  January  1983.  This  means  we  will  be  com- 
municating within  our  denomination  and  to 
our  subscribers  only  12  times  rather  than  26 
times  during  1983. 

Making  these  adjustments  also  costs  us 
money  for  we  must  schedule  additional 
meetings  of  our  governing  board  and  pay 
premiums  to  our  suppliers  in  order  to 
change  our  publicaticm  schedules.  Again. 
there  are  no  effective  ways  of  recovering 
these  expenditures  from  subscribers  and  ad- 
vertisers to  whom  we  have  previous  commit- 
ments at  lower  rates. 

THE  PROPOSED  OCTOBER  1,  1913  POSTAL 
INCREASE 

A  30  percent  increase  in  our  postage  on 
October  1.  1982  would  threaten  the  Church 
Herald's  demise  this  fall  in  spite  of  the  siza- 
ble adjustments  mentioned  above.  Again, 
there  would  be  no  hope  of  charging  our  sub- 
scribers or  advertisers  for  those  higher  rates 
either  because  they  would  be  applied  on 
such  short  notice. 

If  we  could  survive  1982,  we  could  imple- 
ment higher  subscription  and  advertising 
rates  beginning  January  1,  1983.  This  will 
make  publication  more  costly  and  therefore 
will  make  communication  more  difficult 
within  our  Church. 

In  order  to  accommodate  the  rate  increase 
already  in  effect  and  an  additional  30  per- 
cent Increase,  we  would  need  to  charge  $1.55 
more  per  subscriber  for  postal  rates  alone. 
For  our  congrecations.  which  normally 
enter  subscriptions  for  all  of  their  member 
families,  this  would  mean  $1.55  times  100  or 
200  subscriptions— a  burden  which  many 
congregations  are  finding  Impossible  to 
bear. 

onm  PBtioDiCAU 

The  Reformed  Church  in  America  has  al- 
ready ceased  publishing  one  of  its  periodi- 
cals, RCAgenda.  This  was  done  solely  be- 
cause the  burden  of  higher  postal  rates  was 
impossible  to  carry.  This  denomination  also 
publishes  a  bi-weekly  newsletter,  and  it  is 
making  plans  to  become  monthly. 

The  Associated  Church  Press  and  the 
E^nuigelical  Press  Association  surveyed  their 
members  a  few  months  ago  about  the  likely 
Impact  of  postal  rate  increaaes  such  as  we 
experienced  this  past  January  10.  On  the 
basis  of  that  research,  we  are  forecasting 
that  10  percent  of  our  member  publishers 
will  cease  publication  by  the  end  of  1982  be- 
cause of  higher  postal  rates.  Other  observ- 
ers have  suggested  that  the  failure  rate  may 
be  15  percent  this  year. 


That  is  without  taking  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  a  30  percent  hike  on  Octo- 
ber 1,  1982.  Such  a  hike  can  only  spell  disas- 
ter for  religious  publications  throughout 
the  land. 

From  Alan  Caplan,  American  Jewish  Press 
Association.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

To  assess  the  damage  done  by  the  postal 
increases  of  January  10.  1982  to  the  Jewish 
publications  in  the  Delaware  Valley  can  be 
summed  up  in  one  word— disastrous.  The 
Jewish  Publication  Group  of  Greater  Phila- 
delphia experienced  increases  of  over  70 
percent  in  January,  1982  postal  costs  while 
overall  postal  costs  to  us  in  the  past  four 
years  have  gone  up  for  non-profits  approxi- 
mately 500  percent.  This  extreme  is,  I  am 
quite  sure,  in  the  norm  for  other  mailers 
and  we  as  non-profits  can  least  afford  the 
increases.  In  a  pool  taken  of  many  non- 
profit publications  in  the  Delaware  Valley, 
if  the  proposed  additional  30  increase  occurs 
in  fiscal  year  1983.  many  of  these  religious 
publications  would  be  forced  to  cut  back  on 
numbers  of  issues,  numliers  of  members, 
quality  of  material  and.  in  an  alarming 
number  of  cases,  these  publications  would 
virtually  cease  to  exist. 

We  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  compre- 
hend that  intelligent  leaders  of  this  country 
will  allow  this  to  happen. 

From  Father  Gerard  Orlando,  Sign  Maga- 
zine, Union  City.  N.J. 
With  the  May.  1982  issue  of  Sign  Maga- 
zine, which  has  been  in  publication  for  61 
years,  we  finished  publishing  the  magazine 
any  longer  simply  becaide  we  could  not 
absorb  the  last  two  postal  hikes.  We  are  still 
very  interested  in  using  the  mails  to  pick  up 
the  stack  of  the  social  programs  which  our 
Federal  Government  has  had  to  abandon 
but  to  do  so  we  have  to  use  the  mail.  While 
President  Reagan  asked  us  as  a  religious  or- 
ganization to  try  to  fill  in  the  void  of  the 
social  programs  which  cannot  any  longer  be 
funded  by  the  Federal  Government,  we 
cannot  do  so  as  a  non-profit  corporation 
unless  we  get  a  break  with  the  mails. 

Prom  Dick  Pomeroy.  the  Pilot.  Boston. 
Mass. 

Our  costs  in  1981  were  at  an  annual  rate 
of  $75,000.  The  projection  for  the  first  part 
of  this  year  before  the  October  increase  is 
$129,020  per  year.  With  the  30  percent  in- 
crease in  October,  it  will  go  to  $167,700  per 
year.  What  that  represents  is  an  increase 
over  last  year's  cost  of  $92,650.  Our  mailing 
costs  will  have  suttstantially  more  than  dou- 
bled. 

With  the  increase  in  October,  it  is  doubt- 
ful that  the  Pilot  will  be  able  to  continue 
publication. 

From  Richard  Nare,  the  Messenger,  Coving- 
ton. Ky. 
The  decrease  in  revenue  foregone  appro- 
priations has  had  a  grave  effect  upon  the 
Messenger  of  Covington.  Kentucky.  Prior  to 
the  January.  1982  postal  increase,  a  single 
20-page  issue  with  approximately  a  34  per- 
cent advertising  ratio  cost  $505.20  to  mail. 
Although  we  presort  the  carrier  routes,  fol- 
lowing the  January.  1982  increase,  that 
same  issue  had  a  mailing  charge  of 
$1,114.27.  In  order  to  compensate  for  the 
deficit  created  by  the  inflated  rates,  we  have 
already  cut  our  publication  frequency  down 
to  45  issues  from  50  and  increase  our  sub- 
scription price  from  $10  to  $11.  This  action 
was  taken  despite  the  fact  that  this  was  the 
third  year  in  a  row  for  a  price  increase.  Al- 
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though  we  took  th«t  tctlon.  our  first  quar- 
ter ia  BtUl  showing  a  Ices. 

If  rates  are  Increased  by  another  30  per- 
cent, that  same  30-page  Issue  will  carry  a 
postal  charge  of  $1,443,  or  almost  triple  the 
rate  paid  less  than  a  year  ago.  Such  an  in- 
crease will  probably  cause  us  to  suspend 
publication. 

From  Rev.  Rol>ert  O.  Peters,  the  Catholic 
Post.  Peoria,  111. 

The  January,  1982  postal  raise  increased 
the  annual  second  class  postage  costs  of  the 
Catholic  Post  of  Peoria.  Illinois  by  approxi- 
mately 147  percent,  or  $«9.000-$70.000  a 
year  for  a  circulation  of  about  40,000. 

In  an  attempt  to  stay  alive,  we  raised  the 
subscription  price  by  $2.00  a  year,  a  move 
that  has  already  caused  us  to  lose  1,500  sub- 
scriptions. 

The  proposed  raise  of  30  percent  would 
mean  a  further  raise  of  approximately 
$35,000  a  year,  putting  into  question  the  via- 
bility of  the  paper. 

Such  a  30  percent  raise  would  mean  that 
our  postal  costs  that  were  $45,000  a  year  in 
December.  1981  would  be  $150,000  a  year  by 
1983. 

Prom  John  F.  Pink,.  Our  Sunday  Visitor, 
Huntington,  Ind. 

Por  Our  Sunday  Visitor,  the  30  percent  in- 
crease in  the  postal  rates  would  mean  an 
annual  increase  of  $188,430.  After  the  Janu- 
ary, 1982  postal  rate  Increase,  Our  Sunday 
Visitor  raised  its  subscription  prices  to  cover 
the  additional  cost.  As  a  result,  we  have  so 
far  had  a  circulation  loss  of  20.000  (from 
300.000  to  280.000)  with  many  subscriptions 
not  yet  up  for  renewal. 

On  other  matters  on  some  oth^r  publica- 
tions, since  the  January  price  increase,  both 
the  Sign  and  Catholic  Mind  have  ceased 
publication  after  more  than  70  years  of  his- 
tory. Some  weeklies  have  switched  to  bi- 
weekly, including  the  Cleveland.  Ohio  and 
Amarillo,  Texas  dioceses,  and  some  other 
weelUy  newspapers  have  switched  to  month- 
ly magazines,  bicludlng  Pensacola  and  Tal- 
lahassee. Florida.  Quite  a  few  are  watching 
losses  pile  up  or  circulations  decline  as  a 
result  of  severe  price  increases  and  are  now 
considering  alternatives,  ranging  from  ceas- 
ing publication,  change  of  frequency  or 
format  or  severely  reducing  the  size  of  the 
publication. 

Prom  Ed  Barmann.  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

The  January  10,  1982  increase  in  non- 
profit second  class  postal  rates  dealt  a  dev- 
astating blow  to  the  three  papers  of  the 
Catholic  Press  Union.  Inc.— the  Catholic 
Universe  Bulletin  of  Cleveland.  Ohio:  the 
Catholic  Exponent  of  Youngstown.  Ohio; 
and  the  Catholic  Chronicle  of  Toledo.  Ohio. 
Our  postal  bill  Jumped  from  $4,000  to  $8,000 
a  week  on  that  date.  We  increased  our  sub- 
scription rate  from  $10  to  $11.50  a  year,  but 
because  we  could  not  make  up  the  deficit, 
we  began  on  April  30.  1082  to  publish  every 
other  week.  The  switch  has  undoubtedly 
weakened  the  impact  of  our  three  diocesan 
papers  in  northern  Ohio.  (The  Universe 
Bulletin  had  published  weekly  for  108 
years.)  Now.  with  the  possibility  of  an  addi- 
tional 30  percent  increase  in  postage  rates 
on  October  1.  1082.  the  future  of  our  publi- 
cations becomes  very  much  in  doubt. 

Prom    John     Gallagher,     the     Advocate. 

Newark.  N.J. 

This  most  recent  postal  increase  proposal 

is  not  only  an  outrage,  it  is  intolerable.  We 

will  not  take  this  latest  slap  in  the  face  of 


religioui  Journalism  lightly.  We  Intend  to 
launch  k  massive  campaign  to  educate  and 
mobilia«  the  1.400.000  Catholics  in  our  area 
of  this  ^test  attempt  to  put  non-profit  orga- 
nlzationb  out  of  business.  We  can  n6  longer 
absorb  these  increases  by  simply  passing 
them  oa  to  our  already  overburdened  sub- 
scribers [and  advertisers.  This  time,  we  will 
challenge  both  the  Congress  and  the  Postal 
Service  by  attempting  to  unite  with  our 
Protestant  and  Jewish  brethren  to  safe- 
guard ofir  First  Amendment  rights.  We  will 
not  tol^vte  this  latest  discrimination  and 
callous  ( lisregard  of  religious  and  grass  roots 
commui  ities  throughout  the  United  States. 

From  F  ither  Campion.  Tennessee  Register. 
Men  phis.  Tenn. 
In  the  spring  of  1982,  the  Tennessee  Reg- 
ister railed  subscription  charges  15  percent 
to  meet  the  additional  costs  of  postal  deliv- 
ery. So  ar.  circulation  has  fallen  almost  10 
percent.  Investigation  of  that  decrease  Indi- 
cates til  it  we  simply  are  pricing  ourselves 
out  of  the  market  at  a  very  rapid  pace.  As 
observed  in  the  May  18.  1082  editorial  of  the 
Chattaif)oga  Times,  the  postage  rate  in- 
crease fftr  second  class  non-profit  mailers  is 
tragically  impeding  the  non-profit  press  pre- 
cisely at  the  time  when  the  institutions  it 
represents  are  being  asked  to  motivate  the 
private  sector  to  serve  human  needs  more 
extensively. 

Prom  John  E.  Markwalter,  editor,  the 
Sousiem  Cross,  managing  editor.  Geor- 
gia Bulletin,  Catholic  Banner.  Waynes- 
borol  Ga. 

GEORGIA  BUIXrriN,  NEWSPAPKR  AKCHDIOdSI 
or  ATLAMTA.  OA..  33.000  WKKKLY 

Postage  Increase  last  January  of  145% 
from  approximately  $27,000.00  per  year  to 
approximately  $66,000.00  per  year.  Archdio- 
cese underwrote  loss  until  June  30,  1982. 
Subscriiftion  increase  set  for  July  1,  1982, 
from  $8  to  $10  per  year.  30%  increase  in 
postage  would  increase  cost  by  $20,000.00 
per  yeai*  to  approximately  $86,000.00.  fttper 
attempted  to  cope  with  subscription  in- 
crease ttut  can't  increase  again.  Would  de- 
crease fgequency  or  fold. 

SOimiKRM  CROSS.  NKWSPAnR  DIOCCSC  OP 
^VANIfAH,  OA.,  14,000  WEEKLY. 

Postafle  increase  last  January  of  150% 
from  aa>roximately  $16,000.00  per  year  to 
approxlfiately  $40,000.00  per  year.  Sub- 
scription Increase  from  $8  to  $10  on  March 
1.  1982.  30%  Increase  in  postage  would  add 
additionkl  $12,000.00  to  annual  costs  bring- 
ing poslMe  to  $52,000.00  a  year.  Paper  at- 
tempted! to  cope  by  increasing  rates  in 
March.  Can't  Increase  again  so  soon.  Would 
consider  delivering  in  bulk  to  parishes.  Cut- 
ting frequency  or  fold. 

THE  CATHOLIC  BAMNBR,  NEWSPAPER  DIOCESE  OP 
ITCH,  S.C.,  13,000  WEEKLY. 

increase  last  January  of  150% 
>roximately  $13,500.00  per  year  to 
itely  $34,000.00  per  year.  Diocese 
>te  loss  through  June  30,  1982  to 
>r  a  weekly.  Subscription  increase 
[uly  1,  1982  from  $8  to  $10.  30%  in- 
fould  add  approximately  $10,000.00 
bringing  annual  total  to 
Paper  attempting  to  cope  with 
July  1  ilicrease.  Can't  Increase  more.  Paper 
would  cit  frequency  or  fold. 

The  iaitial  increase  last  year  was  stagger- 
ing anci  has  consumed  much  energy  and 
time  of  I  our  small  staffs.  We  haven't  had 
time  to  Ido  proper  Job  with  editorial  side  as 
people  double  on  business  end.  This  is  true 
of  smallest  weelilies  as  there  is  not  profit  to 
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begin  with  ind  while  rest  of  Inflation  is  lev- 
eling these  I  gigantic  postage  Increases  are 
our  main  wiorry  as  we  strive  to  survive.— 

JEM  I 

Mr.  Speiker.  next,  I  want  to  share 
an  excerpt  from  a  letter  which  we  re- 
ceived from  the  Classroom  Publishers 
Associatioii. 

The  Classroom  Publishers  Association 
comprises  a  group  of  publishers  who  publish 
classroom  magazines,  teaching  aids,  kits  and 
books  and  ^ligious  school  materials.  The 
acceptance  and  value  of  classroom  periodi- 
cals in  the  classroom  can  be  substantiated 
by  the  18  billion  copies  distributed  to  stu- 
dents over  tike  last  50  years.  These  materials 
are  utilizea  in  public  schools,  parochial 
schools  an(]  religious  instruction  classes. 
This  group  pf  publishers  provide  30,000.000 
classroom  atid  religious  school  periodicals 
each  week  aimed  at  supplying  pupils,  teach- 
ers. Sunday  schools  and  school  boards  with 
current  materials  for  instruction  in  social 
studies,  relifion.  current  affairs,  civics,  citi- 
zenship, laiwuage,  arts,  science,  homemak- 
Ing.  health,  physical  education  and  a  variety 
of  other  subject  areas. 

The  library  rate  which  is  utilized  for  mail- 
ing educational  materials  Into  the  classr(x>m 
and  librariea  has  increased  500  percent  since 
1970  and  imblementation  of  the  full-phased 
1987  rate  now  would  increase  that  to  720 
percent.  Classroom  periodical  per-piece 
postage  rates  have  increased  285  percent 
since  1970  With  implementation  of  the  full- 
phased  1987  bate. 

PISCAt  1983  BUDGET  COMPROMISE 

The  compromise  reached  by  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1983  would  authorize  only  $400  mil- 
lion for  revenue  foregone  appropriations  for 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service.  This  would  mean  no 
phasing  mohies  for  classroom  and  library 
rate  publications  and  a  $213  million  cut  in 
revenue  foregone  appropriations  for  the 
"continuing'*  appropriation  which  helps  to 
defray  some  of  the  institutional  costs  of  the 
Postal  Service  for  these  preferred  rate  pub- 
lications.     I 

This  meank  the  postage  for  a  typical  piece 
of  classroom  mail  (according  to  USPS  fig- 
ures) would  rise  from  5.5  cents  per  piece  on 
January  1.  1982  to  10.5  cents  on  October  1. 
1982.  This  isj  a  staggering  increase  in  1982  of 
91  percent  fvhich  would  cause  great  hard- 
ship and  ecf>nomic  damage  to  the  few  re- 
maining cU^sroom  publishers.  Further,  the 
postage  for  $  typical  book  mailed  to  a  school 
under  the  library  rate  (according  to  USPS 
figures)  would  rise  from  33  cents  on  Janu- 
ary 1.  1982  tx>  65  cents  on  October  1,  1982:  a 
tremendous  91  percent  increase. 

Let  me  be  i  specific  in  the  case  of  Scholas- 
tic. Inc..  on(!  of  the  largest  classroom  pub- 
lishers in  th ;  U.S.  and  a  renowned  leader  in 
the  field.  Siholastic  absorbed  over  $1  mil- 
lion in  unsclieduled  postal  increases  in  1981 
and  would  i|ow  Ije  forced  to  absorb  over  $4 
million  in  Unscheduled  postal  Increases  In 
1982.  The  company's  pre-tax  profit  In  1981 
was  $2.3  million  and  was  not  expected  to  be 
appreciably  higher  In  1982.  Subscriptions 
for  classrooB)  magazines  have  already  been 
set  tmd  bound  for  the  school  year  1982-83 
which  ends  In  June,  1983.  Thus,  Scholastic 
must  absorb  the  over  $4  million  in  unsched- 
uled postal  rate  increases  with  devastating 
impact  to  thje  companies  profitability. 

Further.  It  should  t>e  noted  that  Scholas- 
tic has  had  to  curtail  and  eliminate  worth- 
while educational  publications  already  be- 
cause of  exfeting  postal  expense.  Examples 
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are  the  Campus  Book  CHub  and  the  College 
Bound  Book  Service. 

It  Is  tragic  that  30  million  school  children 
are  being  deprived  of  affordable,  responsi- 
ble, contemporary  paperback  books  and  pe- 
riodicals because  of  unexpected  and  un- 
scheduled postal  rate  increases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  a  telegram  we 
received  from  the  executive  director  of 
the  St.  Louis  Public  Library. 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 
This  is  a  confirmation  copy  of  a  telegram 
addressed  to  you.  Fourth-class  library  postal 
rate  essential  to  services  of  St.  Louis  Public 
Library.  With  increasing  elderly  population, 
books  by  mail  is  heavily  used  by  those  who 
cannot  visit  a  library.  For  many  it  is  truly  a 
lifeline.  We  use  the  fourth-class  library  rate 
more  than  10,000  times  each  year  to  supply 
housebound,  senior  citizens  and  disabled 
with  books  by  mall.  St.  Louis  Public  Library 
urgently  requests  that  Congressman  Ford 
press  for  a  continuation  of  library  rate. 

JOAM  COLLETT, 

Librarian  and  Executive  Director, 

St  Louis  Public  Library. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  received  the  following 
information  from  the  American  Li- 
brary Association  concerning  just  two 
of  their  member  libraries.        ^ 

•  The  U.S.  mall  provides  one  of  the  pri- 
mary methods  which  public  libraries  use  to 
serve  rural  populations  as  well  as  the  handi- 
capped, homebound.  elderly  and  people 
without  transportation.  For  example,  Ohio 
VaUey  Area  Libraries  (OVAL)  provide  Mail- 
A-Book,  a  cost-effective  method  of  making 
available  public  library  service  to  all  resi- 
dents of  a  ten  county  region  who  have  diffi- 
culty getting  10  a  public  library.  This  is  the 
largest  of  about  two  hundred  such  library 
l)ooks  by  mail  programs  in  the  United 
States.  The  user  selects  books,  mails  in  a 
postal  card  request,  and  receives  the  books 
with  return  mailing  instructions  and  post- 
age. In  1980.  more  than  19.000  people  used 
OVAL'S  Mall-A-Book  service,  borrowing 
220.744  books.  Based  on  studies  of  five  coun- 
ties conducted  by  OVAL  in  1980.  20  percent 
of  those  who  use  some  library  service  in 
OVAL  use  Mail-A-Book.  For  79  percent  of 
Mail-A-Book  users  this  is  the  only  library 
service  they  use.  In  the  past  year,  services  to 
OVAL'S  Mall-A-Book  users  have  suffered 
due  to  the  rise  in  the  library  postal  rate,  the 
increase  in  the  third-class  nonprofit  bulk 
rate,  and  a  $45,000  cut  to  its  program  grant 
of  LSCA  title  I  funds  for  1982. 

In  the  first  four  months  of  1982.  OVAL 
has  spent  $13,616  on  postage  for  15,834  book 
packages  at  the  library  rate.  The  proposed 
51  percent  increase  will  Jump  the  cost  for 
the  same  mailings  to  $20,584. 

The  Des  Moines  Public  Library  (Iowa) 
currently  spends  $5,000  per  year  on  4th 
class  lib.  rate  postage  for  ILL  packages  sent 
all  over  Iowa.  The  proposed  51  increase  in 
lib.  rate  would  increase  this  to  $7,550.  The 
library  would  probably  have  to  start  charg- 
ing the  library  patron  for  postage.  However, 
they  already  charge  users  postage  for  loan 
of  films.  Based  on  that  experience  they  esti- 
mate that  35  percent  of  library  users  will  do 
without  needed  books  and  articles  on  ILL  if 
they  must  pay  the  postage. 

One  of  the  state's  regional  resource  librar- 
ies operates  out  of  the  Des  Moines  PL.  They 
have  found  that  for  large  bulky  Items  such 
as  video  discs  and  tapes  sent  to  other  librar- 
ies, it  is  now  cheaper  to  use  United  Parcel 
Service  than  USPS. 


The  regional  resource  library  also  operat- 
ed a  Mall-A-Book  program  which  was 
dropped  for  the  1981/82  fiscal  year  t>ecau8e 
of  projected  postal  increases. 

Indiana  University  has  written  me 
the  following  letter  providing  one  of 
the  most  comprehensive  and  outstand- 
ing explanations  of  the  roal-llfe 
impact  of  nonprofit  postal  jjMe  in- 
creases. 

Indiana  University 
Alumni  As8(x:iation. 
Bloomington,  Ind.,  June  21,  1982. 
Hon.  William  D.  Ford, 
U.S.  Representative,  Chairman,  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  Committee,    Cannon 
House  Building,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Chairman  Ford:  Thank  you  for  the 
opportunity  to  comment  on  the  House/ 
Senate  Budget  Resolution  for  FY  '83  and  Its 
severe  impact  upon  the  250,000  organiza- 
tions in  America  who  depend  on  non-profit 
mall  to  perform  their  missions. 

I  respectfully  submit  that  the  proposed 
level  of  funding  for  revenue  forgone,  now 
down  to  $400  million  for  FY  '83  from  $789 
million  in  1981  and  $610  million  In  1982.  will 
have  a  <X)nsequence  not  intended  by  the 
Congress. 

If  the  private  sector  is  to  respond  to  a  na- 
tional appeal  for  greater  voluntary  support, 
to  offset  other  reductions  in  federal  fund- 
ing, it  is  these  very  non-profit  organizations 
who  will  provide  much  of  the  stimulus. 
Their  principal  means  will  be  direct  mail. 

Much  more  is  at  stake  than  a  narrow  spe- 
cial interest  and  a  few  cents  in  additional 
postage. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  only  one  of  many 
examples  of  impact,  to  Indiana  University 
where  I  am  Director  of  Alumni  Communica- 
tions. 

My  testimony  before  the  Joint  postal  com- 
mittee hearings  last  March  related  how  our 
university  and  other  state-supported  Institu- 
tions in  the  Midwest  faced  reductions  in  tra- 
ditional levels  of  state  funding.  Severe  fee 
Increases  and  program  cutbacks  have  al- 
ready been  required  to  sustain  academic  of- 
ferings. 

Only  our  285.000  I.U.  alumni  represent  a 
substantial  alternative  resource  if  we  are 
going  to  preserve  for  future  generations  the 
same  academic  excellence  and  educational 
opportunities  we  have  enjoyed.  If  we  are 
going  to  reach  this  resource  as  never  liefore. 
we  must  also  communicate  our  needs  as 
never  before. 

The  opposite  condition  has  been  imposed 
upon  us. 

Faced  with  a  combined  70.2  percent  in- 
crease in  second  and  third  class  mail  rates 
last  January  10th.  the  Alumni  Office  at  In- 
diana has  already  reduced  its  annual  (1981) 
mailing  volume  of  over  4.8  million  pieces  by 
twenty  percent.  The  major  newsletter  going 
to  all  alumni  has  been  reduced  from  four  to 
two  issues  per  year.  (The  cost  of  postage  for 
this  newsletter  now  exceeds  the  cost  of 
printing.)  Second  class  permlu  were  reluc- 
tantly dropped  for  all  publications  to  gain 
further  savings. 

My  testimony  included  an  estimate  that, 
after  pre-sort  discounts,  our  postal  bill 
would  increase  by  $39,000  over  the  1981 
total  of  $175,340.  Experience  to  date  has 
validated  this  estimate.  Based  on  a  postal 
estimate  of  a  7.4(  rate  for  third  class  by  Oct. 
1st,  a  95  percent  Increase  since  Jan.  9.  1982. 
we  would  face  additional  cost  of  $52,000  as  a 
result  of  the  new  fiscal  year  1983  budget  for 
revenue  foregone. 

As  we  prepare  for  a  $150  million  capital 
campaign  and  a  call  for  alumni  volunteers 


in  areas  such  as  student  recruitment.  Job 
placement,  and  fund  raising,  we  are  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  continuing  reductions 
In  communications  when  greater  efforts  are 
obviously  called  for. 

Our  example  at  Indiana  University  is  only 
one  of  many  In  higher  education.  We  have 
been  In  contact  with  a  number  of  other  col- 
leges and  universities  throughout  the  coun- 
try concerning  the  impact  of  the  new  non- 
profit rates.  We  Jound  that  the  problem 
varies  only  in  scale  by  size  of  school,  but  not 
in  severity.  The  same  must  be  true  of  other 
components  of  the  non-profit  community 
such  as  charities,  community  and  civic 
groups,  religious  affiliations  and  others. 

In  closing.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  that 
when  Congress  in  its  wisdom  established  a 
special  mailing  category  and  funding  sup- 
port for  non-profit  groups  It  also  recognized 
that  its  funding  represented  an  Investment, 
not  a  subsidy.  It  recognized  that  funds  so 
expended  would  be  repaid  many  times  over 
by  the  voluntary  contributions  of  many  mil- 
lions of  citizens  for  the  lietterment  of  socie- 
ty. 

It  is  and  has  been  an  investment  in  the 
spirit  of  volunteerism  that  has  been  unique 
In  America  since  our  early  history.  It  is  and 
has  l>een  an  investment,  not  in  non-profit 
groups  per  se.  but  in  the  continued  willing- 
ness and  ability  of  our  people  to  freely  help 
themselves  and  others  less  fortunate  than 
they. 

The  wisdom  of  that  Investment  has  never 
held  greater  Import  for  society  than  today. 
Help  us  so  that  we  might  be  better  able  to 
help  ourselves. 

We  rest  our  case  with  good  faith  in  the 
Congress.  It  is  in  your  hands. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Walter  A.  Scraw. 
CAE,  Director  of  Alumni 
Communications,  Indiana  Unix>enity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  finally,  here  are  just  a 
few  impact  reports  from  users  of 
third-class  nonprofit  mail: 

The  Foundation  for  the  Junior 
Blind,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  paid  $48,000 
in  postage  last  year  to  send  a  1.3-mil- 
lion-piece  fundraising  mailing.  Be- 
cause of  the  rate  increase  incurred  ear- 
lier this  year  due  to  the  administra- 
tion's fiscal  year  1982  budget  cuts, 
that  figure  jumped  to  $75,000.  In  Oc- 
tober, assuming  the  conference  re- 
port's revenue  foregone  figure,  it  will 
cost  about  $110,000  to  make  the  same 
type  of  mailing. 

The  Braille  Institute  of  America  will 
pay  an  additional  $11,227  in  third-class 
postage  this  October.  The  American 
Foundation  for  the  Blind  will  pay  an 
extra  $42,000.  Children's  Aid  Interna- 
tional an  extra  $26,000.  The  members 
of  the  American  Arts  Alliance  will 
have  a  total  increase  of  $1.3  million  in 
its  calendar  year  1982  third-class  post- 
age bill. 

With  regard  to  the  reports  I  have 
just  summarized,  I  can  only  note  with 
bewilderment  this  administration's 
continuing  insistence  that  private- 
sector  charitable,  educational,  and  re- 
ligious organizations  will  be  expected 
to  make  up  for  the  enormous  cuts  in 
social  and  educational  programs.  By 
raising  these  postal  rates  so  drastically 
within  so  short  a  time  span,  the  ad- 
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ministration  is  reducing— not  enhanc- 
ing—these organizations'  ability  to 
bear  this  increasing  burden. 

Every  extra  dollar  which  an  organi- 
zation such  as  the  Salvation  Army 
must  spend  on  postage  is  a  dollar 
which  cannot  be  spent  on  services  to 
the  needy.  Yet  without  direct  mail 
fundraising.  these  organizations  could 
not  long  survive.  Such  is  the  vicious 
circle  in  which  we  continue  to  be  en- 
tn4)ped  by  this  conference  report.* 
•  Mr.  BIAOOI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
express  my  opposition  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion. It  is  said  that  conference  reports 
by  their  very  nature  are  products  of 
compromise.  I  believe  that  with  this 
legislation  we  have  clearly  crossed  the 
line  between  compromise  and  conces- 
sion and  having  done  so,  the  losers  wUl 
once  again  be  the  American  people. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  simply  to 
end  up  almost  in  the  same  place.  That 
is  one  way  of  evaluating  the  congres- 
sional budget  process  for  1982.  It 
began  with  the  submission  of  the 
President's  February  budget— it  was 
perhaps  at  this  Juncture  where  we 
found  the  greatest  unanimity  of  feel- 
ing—everyone was  against  it.  Then  we 
proceeded  to  the  Senate  consideration 
and  passage  of  its  budget  resolution. 
The  House  had  to  go  through  the 
process  twice  to  emerge  with  a  final 
product,  a  product  I  might  add  that  I 
voted  against. 

Now  we  have  before  us  a  conference 
report  which  is  more  regressive  than 
the  Latta  proposal  approved  narrowly 
by  this  House  last  month.  It  cuts 
deeper  into  key  social  programs— pro- 
duces a  deficit  over  $100  billion,  pro- 
vides for  a  minimal  amount  of  new 
revenues  and  increases  defense  spend- 
ing in  a  disproportionate  fashion. 

More  specifically: 

Deficit:  House  budget  $99  billion— Confer- 
ence Report  $104  billion. 

Medicare:  House  budget  cut  of  $3.2  bil- 
lion—Conference Report  cut  of  $3.3  billion. 

Education:  Conference  Report  provides 
new  cuts  of  $187  million  in  discretionary 
programs  in  education. 

The  conference  report  where  it  did 
conform  to  the  House-passed  budget 
did  so  on  the  more  negative  points. 
The  conference  report  retains  such  on- 
erous cuts  as  a  $200  million  reduction 
in  the  SSI  program  which  provides 
life-sustaining  benefits  for  the  poorest 
members  of  our  blind,  disabled,  and  el- 
derly population.  The  conference 
report  retains  the  frieeze  agreed  to  in 
the  House-passed  budget  for  a  host  of 
nonentitlement  programs  providing 
social  and  himian  services  to  millions 
of  needy  citizens  of  all  ages.  The 
freeze  would  be  in  effect  for  3  fiscal 
years.  Let  us  assume  with  considerable 
optimism  that  inflation  is  kept  at  a  7- 
percent  level— a  freeze  over  3  years 
still  means  a  net  reduction  of  more 
than  20  percent  in  real  dollars  for  pro- 
grams. 


On  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin— the 
conference  report  retains  the  16-per- 
cent increase  provided  for  defense  for 
fiscal  year  1983  and  an  aggregate  in- 
crease oi  48  percent  by  fiscal  year 
1985.       I 

The  conference  report  makes  small- 
er redudtions  in  programs  such  as 
medicaid  and  food  stamps,  as  well  as 
AFDC  but  again  in  the  aggregate 
sense  we  {are  talking  about  cuts  total- 
ing mora  than  $2.3  billion  for  these 
programs,  most  of  which  direct  their 
aid  to  the  poor  and  truly  needy. 

Despite  the  fact  that  unemployment 
is  at  a  p0st- World  War  II  record  level 
of  9.5  percent— the  conference  report 
slashes  almost  $1  billion  in  Job  train- 
ing programs  as  well  as  providing  no 
fimding  for  extended  unemplojrment 
benefits,  emergency  public  works,  and 
other  antirecession  programs. 

Finally  with  respect  to  the  all-impor- 
tant issui  of  revenues  the  conference 
agreemeqt  adopts  the  revenue  target 
of  the  Bouse  version— namely,  in- 
creases of  $21  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983— thQ  lowest  total  of  revenues 
except  for  the  President's  original 
budget.  I, find  this  to  be  an  artificiaUy 
low  target  to  set  when  one  considers 
the  mass  ve  drain  of  revenues  which 
will  occu]  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut- 
especially  the  business  tax  cuts  which 
have  somie  hidden  retroactive  features 
associated  with  them.  We  should  have 
t>een  mone  aggressive  in  our  efforts  to 
raise  new  sources  of  revenues  a;id  I 
hope  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  wlli  work  to  increase  the  reve- 
nues they  are  able  to  raise  without  di- 
recting it  toward  the  already  over- 
taxed middle  class. 

I  am  greatly  distressed  over  the  di- 
rection tnat  this  budget  will  be  taking 
us.  It  is  not  a  budget  which  will  pro- 
mote recovery- rather  it  will  extend 
misery  fibr  millions.  It  is  a  budget 
which  will  promote  $100  billion  defi- 
cits whil^  claiming  to  be  committed  to 
reducing  Federal  spending.  It  is  a 
budget  wtiich  I  will  not  support  and 
only  hop4  that  it  will  t>e  rejected. 

As  I  said  during  the  time  of  House 
consideration  of  the  Latta  budget- 
there  must  be  a  time  when  we  say 
enough  ia  enough.  We  cannot  continue 
to  turn  l>ack  the  hands  of  time  and 
progress.  A  vote  for  this  conference 
report  m^ans  that  thousands  of  col- 
lege students  who  were  eligible  for  stu- 
dent loan^— for  a  higher  education  will 
no  longei'  be.  It  will  mean  that  the 
medical  needs  of  indigent  elderly 
people  piteviously  covered  under  med- 
icaid will; no  longer  be  covered.  It  will 
mean  th|it  daily  meals  provided  to 
thousands  of  elderly  in  senior  centers 
and  in  their  homes  may  be  terminated. 
It  will  xtu  an  cruelty  in  human  terms— 
the  f  urtl  er  shredding  of  an  already 
porous  sa  Tety  net  promised  by  this  ad- 
ministrat  on. 

Almost    50    years    ago    when    this 


Nation  was  in  the  throes  of  a  severe    ed  the  budget  amendment  containing 
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economic  period- F>resident  Franklin 
Roosevelt  delivered  a  speech  which 
contained  wards  which  to  me  have 
great  relevance  today  and  which  rep- 
resent the  Opposite  of  what  we  are 
doing  today. 

These  unharipy  times  call  for  the  building 
of  plans  that  ouild  from  the  bottom  up  and 
not  from  the  top  down  that  put  their  faith 
once  more  in,  the  forgotten  man  at  the 
bottom  of  the  economic  pyramid.* 

•  Mr.  MATROX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  conference  report- 
on  the  first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

This  budget  is  based  on  the  same  dis- 
credited ecoriomic  theory  that  brought 
us  face  to  face  with  a  potential  deficit 
of  $182  bUUan  for  fiscal  1983.  I  would 
think  that  we  would  want  to  reject 
such  an  apph>ach— not  continue  with 
it.  But  inste4d  of  changing  policy,  the 
budget  now  before  us  Just  gives  us 
more  of  the  ^ame— huge  deficits. 

Just  think! about  the  deficit  in  this 
budget  for  a  minute.  The  report  says 
that  the  defjcit  wUl  be  $103.9  biUion. 
But  this  figure  is  arrived  at  only  by  re- 
jecting the  Assumptions  used  by  the 
Congressionia  Budget  Office  and  the 
Senate,  and  x  dopting  instead  the  ques- 
tionable assi  mptlons  used  by  our  col- 
leagues on  tke  other  side  of  the  aisle. 
We  have  alrieady  been  led  down  the 
garden  path  Once  by  such  questionable 
assumptions:  we  should  not  foolistily 
go  down  thes  same  path  for  a  second 
time.  Using  '\  the  more  objective  as- 
sumptions oi  the  CBO— and,  I  would 
emphasize,  the  Senate  before  the  con- 
ference—the [fiscal  1983  deficit  is  likely 
to  reach  $ll4  billion. 

I  ask  my  colleagues:  Do  you  want  to 
vote  for  a  $114  billion  deficit? 

I  urge  you  to  reject  this  budget.  It  is 
time  to  return  to  fiscal  responsibility 
and  fairness  In  the  budget  process.* 

•  Mr.  FUQIIA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
reluctant  support  of  the  conference 
report  to  accompany  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  92,  the  first  budget 
resolution  fdr  fiscal  year  1983.  I  am 
not  satisfied  with  many  of  the  fea- 
tures of  this  Conference  agreement. 

I  am  concerned  that  we  are  not  pro- 
viding enough  funds  for  necessary 
educational  purposes  and  I  am  also 
concerned  by  the  deep  cuts  in  social 
programs.  Farther.  I  urge  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  to  careful- 
ly examine  all  Department  of  Defense 
proposals.  I  am  a  strong  believer  in  de- 
fense spending  but  I  am  fearful  that 
we  just  might  be  throwing  money  at 
the  Pentagon  that  they  cannot  spend 
wisely. 

With  these  several  complaints,  one 
might  wondef  why  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  agreement.  Basically,  I  support 
the  report  because  I  believe  we  must 
have  a  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
this  is  the  on)y  practical  vehicle  for  ar- 
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rtving  at  thai 


goal.  Initially,  I  support- 


zero  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983.  After 
this  proposal  was  not  accepted.  I  voted 
for  the  amendment  containing  the 
lowest  deficit  figure.  I  am  not  happy 
with  a  conference  report  containing  a 
deficit  in  excess  of  $100  billion. 

We  must,  however,  have  a  budget. 
Should  this  conference  report  be  de- 
feated, we  would  sink  Into  a  budgetary 
morass  from  which  we  might  never  re- 
cover. I  support  this  conference  report 
because  there  is  no  feasible  alterna- 
tive. Let  us  adopt  the  report  and  move 
on  to  the  business  of  authorizing  and 
appropriating  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1983.« 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report.  While  there  are  very  serious 
shortcomings  in  this  plan,  the  report 
as  a  whole  deserves  the  support  of  this 
House. 

We  need  to  approve  this  budget  as  a 
first  step  toward  returning  our  econo- 
my to  full  recovery.  While  there  are 
no  Instant  solutions  or  quick-fix  an- 
swers to  the  problems  of  unemploy- 
ment, high  interest  rates,  and  econom- 
ic stagnation,  approving  this  budget 
resolution  is  an  important  factor  in 
turning  our  economy  around. 

One  way  we  can  signal  our  resolve  Is 
approving  a  budget  that  will,  in  a 
phased-in  yet  determined  way.  bring 
us  toward  a  balanced  budget.  If  we  fail 
to  act  today,  the  result  will  simply 
bring  an  increase  in  the  pressures  to 
abandon  the  course  that  has  been  set, 
and  return  to  the  failed  policies  of  the 
last  40  years.  While  such  a  change 
could  appear  to  give  some  very  short- 
term  relief  to  a  few  hard-pressed  sec- 
tors of  our  economy,  it  is  clear  that 
the  overall  result  of  abandoning  the 
economic  recovery  program  that  has 
been  in  place  a  scant  8  months  will  be 
true  economic  disaster. 

Commerce  Department  figures  re- 
leased yesterday  indicate  that,  for  the 
first  time  in  over  6  months,  our  econo- 
my is  beginning  to  expand.  This  ex- 
pansion of  our  gross  national  product 
is  necessary  to  provide  the  wherewith- 
al to  fund  the  many  and  important 
programs  that  provide  assistance  to 
those  Americans  in  need. 

I  believe  we  must  continue  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  important  obliga- 
tions to  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  elderly, 
and  those  Americans  with  special 
needs.  This  budget  before  us  sets 
spending  targets  for  broad  functions 
that  include  important  people  pro- 
-  grams  such  as  health,  nutrition,  and 
education  efforts.  Through  the  coming 
months  we  must  fulfill  our  responsibU- 
Ity  to  those  Americans  who  need  as- 
sistance by  providing  adequate  fund- 
ing in  the  more  specific  appropriation 
bills  that  set  program-by-program 
fimding  levels. 

Today's  economic  conditions  demand 
that  we  take  difficult,  yet  responsible 
actions.  Clearly,  continuing  the  broad 
thrust  of  the  economic  recovery  pro- 


gram we  began  last  year  represents 
our  best  hope.  That  program  is  a 
sound  one,  involving  restraint  in  the 
growth  of  spending,  lower  taxes,  re- 
sponsible monetary  policy  and  regxila- 
tory  reform.  We  cannot  return  to 
those  failed  policies  of  the  past  that 
brought  our  economy  to  its  knees- 
policies  that  lowered  productivity,  in- 
hibited growth,  savings  and  invest- 
ment, and  tied  us  more  and  more  to 
Government  subsidies  and  Govern- 
ment control. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
conference  report  so  that  we  may  get 
on  with  important  work  ahead.* 
•  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  House  today  puts  to  a  vote  the 
first  budget  resolution  conference 
report.  The  budget  will  remain  an  im- 
portant issue  for  Congress  throughout 
the  entire  year,  as  this  first  resolution 
is  only  an  outline  of  spending  and  tax 
levels. 

More  specific  details  wiU  be  filled  in 
later,  but  I  think  we  can  already  get  a 
pretty  good  idea  of  what  the  American 
people  may  expect  from  the  Federal 
Government  during  the  next  fiscal 
year.  Severe  cuts  are  coming  in  areas 
such  as  medicare,  which  is  vital  to  mil- 
lions of  older  Americans:  student 
loans,  which  give  young  men  and 
women  from  middle-  and  low-income 
families  the  opportunity  to  pursue  a 
college  education;  in  energy  conserva- 
tion and  development;  and  in  other 
people  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  constituents 
have  asked  me  what  priorities  I  have 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget.  I  set 
several  goals:  Reduce  the  deficit;  cut 
special-interest  spending  programs; 
eliminate  special  breaks  in  the  Tax 
Code;  and  slow  down  the  record  rate 
of  growth  for  defense  spending.  These 
are.  and  will  continue  to  be,  my  guide- 
lines for  a  fiscally  responsible  budget. 

Unfortunately,  the  conference 
report  that  was  ironed  out  last  week 
and  which  is  being  voted  on  today  falls 
far  short  of  the  goals  I  have  set.  Many 
of  my  constituents  share  the  goals  I 
have  set  out,  and  I  do  not  believe  the 
conference  report  represents  the  needs 
and  desires  of  the  people  of  my  dis- 
trict. 

I  regret  that  a  more  equitable,  re- 
sponsible resolution  could  not  have 
been  drafted. 

At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  insert 
into  the  Record  a  copy  of  my  most 
recent  weekly  column,  which  outlines 
in  greater  detail  my  objections  to  the 
direction  we  are  taking  on  the  1983 
budget. 

WASRiitGTOif.— Like  the  doctor  who  re- 
ports to  his  patient  that  he  has  good  news 
and  bad  news,  so  Congress  Is  telling  the 
American  people  that  the  budget  prognosis 
has  its  merits  and  faults. 

The  good  news  takes  several  forms.  Con- 
gress is  almost  ready  to  get  the  first  step  of 
the  long  budget  process  finished,  and  while 
tills  first  budget  resolution  is  but  a  general 
blueprint  for  spending  and  taxation— with 


many  of  the  specific  details  to  lie  filled  in 
later— the  resolution  does  give  us  a  strong 
Indication  of  what  the  Fiscal  Year  1983 
budget  priorities  will  be. 

The  other  encouraging  sign  is  that  the 
projected  budget  deficit  will  be  lower  than 
that  of  the  Administration's  budget  plan 
which  was  Introduced  last  February.  The 
anticipated  deficit  of  about  $104  billion  is 
still  unacceptably  high,  but  It  represents  an 
Improvement  over  the  Administration's  ear- 
lier offering,  and  the'projections  of  deficits 
as  high  as  $180  million  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  alone.  Clearly,  reducing  the  deficit 
must  continue  to  be  an  important  fiscal  ob- 
jective, and  developing  creative  ways  to 
reduce  deficit  spending  is  a  top  priority  on 
my  list. 

In  fact,  during  the  budget  debate  in  the 
House,  I  voted  for  an  innovative  and  respon- 
sible spending  approach  which  would  have 
balanced  the  budget  by  fiscal  year  1985  and 
Icept  it  in  balance  thereafter.  The  so-called 
"pay  as  you  go"  program  I  argued  and  voted 
for  in  the  House  would  have  required  Con- 
gress either  to  malce  revenue-raising  deci- 
sions or  cut  spending  whenever  It  chose  to 
increase  spending  in  a  particular  area.  By 
forcing  Congress  to  looli  at  its  spending  de- 
cisions with  these  other  considerations  in 
mind.  I  think  we  could  make  the  govern- 
ment's fiscal  policy  once  more  responsible 
and  restrained.  The  "pay  as  you  go"  plan 
tMuely  failed  in  a  House  vote,  but  I  don't 
think  we  liave  seen  the  end  of  it  or  other  in- 
novative spending  plans. 

On  the  budget  that  passed  and  the  subse- 
quent House-Senate  conference  agreement, 
though,  the  news  is  not  all  good.  As  one  of 
my  congressional  colleagues  said,  no  "safety 
net"  remains,  except  for  special  interests 
like  the  tot>acco  lobby.  Narrow  programs 
like  tobacco  supports,  public  works  con- 
struction projects,  and  other  "pork  barrel" 
programs  have  been  kept  in  the  budget, 
costing  taxpayers  billions  of  dollars  each 
year  they  are  allowed  to  remain.  Our  econo- 
my and  our  taxpayers  cannot  and  should 
not  have  to  pay  for  the  largesse  we  bestow 
upon  sugar,  peanut,  and  tobacco  growers, 
breeder  reactor  developers,  and  the  people 
who  benefit  from  huge,  costly  public  works 
projects. 

What's  worse,  the  maintenance  of  these 
special-interest  spending  items  comes  at 
great  expense  to  the  elderly  person  depend- 
ent on  Medicare,  the  middle-income  student 
who  needs  a  loan  to  pay  for  part  of  a  tuition 
bill,  and  the  laid-off  factory  worker  who  has 
neither  the  resources  to  provide  nourishing 
meals  to  his  family  or  the  opportunity  to  be 
retrained  for  a  new  skill.  On  the  revenue 
side,  it's  disheartening  that  a  total  of  $23 
billion  in  revenues  projected  to  be  raised  in 
fiscal  year  1983  was  agreed  upon  with  few 
indications  of  how  the  fimds  will  be  raised. 
If  Congress  doesn't  go  after  the  special 
brealcs  for  the  oil  industry  and  some  of  the 
money  lost  through  tax  leasing  and  other 
loopholes  in  the  revenue  code,  then  the  bulk 
of  that  $23  billion  is  bound  to  fall  on 
middle-income  taxpaying  families,  the 
people  who  need  tax  relief  the  most.  I  can't 
support  added  tax  burdens  on  the  wage 
earners  already  paying  the  lion's  share  of 
federal  taxes,  particularly  if  the  Inequities 
currently  in  the  tax  code  which  I  have  out- 
lined are  allowed  to  remain. 

All  the  numbers  of  revenues,  expendi- 
tiues,  and  deficits  being  tossed  around  these 
days  are  important,  but  they  are  not  the 
only  consideration  in  evaluating  the  useful- 
ness of  the  federal  budget.  The  figures  have 
to  reflect  the  economy's  real  needs,  the  ele- 
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Coyne.  William 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D' Amours 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaOana 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Dicks 

DtngeU 

Dixon 

Dorgan 

Downey 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eefcart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

English 

Ertel 

Evans  (IN) 

Psry 

PssceU 

Pasio 

Perraro 

Ftorto 

PoglletU 

Poley 

Ford  (MI) 

FOrd(TN) 

Prank 

Prost 

Garcia 

Oaydcs 

Oejdenson 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 

Oore 

Gray 

Green 

Orisham 

OuarinI 

HaU  (OH) 


Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hertel 

HoUenbeck 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hughes 

Jacobs 

Jeffries 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kasen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

l«ntos 

LeBoutiUler 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lowry  (WA) 

Luken 

Markey 

Marks 

MaUui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Manoli 

McDonald 

McHugh 

Mica 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minish 

MItcheU  (MD) 

Moakley 

Moffett 

Mollohan 

MotU 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Nateher 

Neal 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oltiiiger 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 


Peyser 

Price 

RahaU 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Reuss 

Richmond 

RInaldo 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

SeiberUng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solan 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stark 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Traxler 

Udall 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Washington 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whitten 

WUllams  (MT) 

WIrth 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Yates 

Yatron 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
the  Senate  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  is  concurred  in. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NOT  VOTING-14 


BafaUs 

BoUing 

Bowen 

Crockett 

DonneUy 


Dowdy 

Dyson 

Erlenbom 

PIthlan 

Ginn 

a  1330 


MIkulakI 
Rhodes 
Simon 
Wilson 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Dyson  for,  with  Mr.  Simon  against. 

Mr.  Otnn  for,  with  Ms.  Mikulskl  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  for,  with  Mr.  Doimelly 
against 

Mr.  Erlenbom  for,  with  Mr.  Crockett 
against. 

Messrs.  CHAPPIE  and  LONG  of 
Muyland  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Messrs.  CARMAN,  DREIER.  and 
HANSEN  of  Idaho  changed  their  votes 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 


REFUGEE  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  BIAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  5879)  to 
amend  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act  to  extend  for  3  years  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  for  ref- 
ugee assistance,  to  make  certain  im- 
provements in  the  operation  of  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MnnsH).  The  question  is  on  the 
motion  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzou). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

ni  TKg  OOMMITTIg  OF  THg  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  5879,  with  BCr.  Traxler, 
Chairman  pro  tempore,  in  the  chair. 

The  aerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore. 
When  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
rose  on  Monday,  June  21,  1982,  all 
time  for  general  debate  had  expired. 
The  Clerk  had  read  through  line  8  on 
page  3. 

Are  there  any  amendments  to  sec- 
tion 1?  If  not,  the  Clerk  will  read  sec- 
tion 2. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

EXTDISIOII  or  AUTHOKOATIOR  OP 
APraOPKIATIOITB 

Sic.  2.  Subsection  (a)  of  section  414  of  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1524)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(aKl)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1983  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  provisions  (other  than  those 
deflcrltMd  In  paragraphs  (2)  and  (3))  of  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  198S  $100,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  services  with 
respect  to  refugees  luider  section  412(c). 

"(3)  There  are  hereby  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  fiscal  year  1983  $14,000,000 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  section 
412(bX5).". 

coRGUBSioHAL  timirT  Rgsncmf  0  RXrOOKE 

ASSIgTAMCE 

Sk.  3.  (a)  Section  412(aKl)  of  the  Immi- 
gration and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C. 
1522(aXl))  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  clauses  (A)  through 
(D)  as  clauses  (1)  through  (lv>,  respectively, 

(2)  by  Inserting  "(A)"  after  "(1)",  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraph: 

"(B)  It  is  the  Intent  of  Congress  that  in 
providing  refugee  assistance  under  this  sec- 
tion— 

"(i)  employable  refugees  should  be  placed 
on  Jobs  as  soon  as  possible  after  their  arrival 
In  the  United  SUtes; 


"(ii)  social  service  funds  should  be  focused 
on  employment/related  services,  Engllsh-as- 
a-second-language  training  (in  non-work 
hours  where  possible),  and  case-manage- 
ment services:  and 

"(ill)  local  voluntary  agency  activities 
should  be  conducted  in  close  cooperation 
and  advance  consultation  with  State  and 
local  govemmenu.". 

(b)  SecUon  413  of  such  Act  (8  U.&C.  1S23) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection:   " 

"(c)  The  Director  shall  the  feasibility  and 
advlaabUlty  of  providing— 

"(1)  for  Interim  support  (to  refugees  who 
are  not  employment-ready  upon  arrival  in 
the  United  States)  for  a  period  determined 
on  a  case-by-case  basis  through  a  mecha- 
nism (other  than  public  assistance)  that  rec- 
ognizes the  primary  role  of  case  manage- 
ment through  voluntary  agencies  at  the 
local  level,  and 

"(2)  a  mechanism  (other  than  one  associ- 
ated with  the  provision  of  cash  assistance) 
through  which  refugees,  requiring  medical 
(but  not  cash)  assistance,  are  provided  medi- 
cal assistance, 

and  shall  report  to  Congress  on  the  study 
not  later  than  January  1. 1983.". 

PROGRAM  ADMINISTRATIOir 

Sbc.  4.  (a)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  412(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  1522(a))  U  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)",  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
subparagraphs: 

"(B)  The  Director  shall  develop  and  im- 
plement, in  consultation  with  representa- 
tives of  volimtary  agencies  and  State  and 
local  governments,  policies  and  strategies 
for  the  placement  and  resettlement  of  refu- 
gees within  the  United  States. 

"(C)  Such  policies  and  strategies,  to  the 
extent  practicable  and  except  under  such 
unusual  circumstances  as  the  Director  may 
recognize,  shall— 

"(i)  insure  that  a  refugee  is  not  Initially 
placed  or  resettled  in  an  area  highly  impact- 
ed (as  determined  under  regulations  pre- 
scribed by  the  Director  after  consultation 
with  such  agencies  and  governments)  by  the 
presence  of  refugees  or  comparable  popula- 
tions unless  the  refugee  has  a  spouse, 
parent,  sibling,  son,  or  daughter  resi(Ung  In 
that  area,  and 

"(11)  provide  for  a  mechanism  whereby 
representatives  of  local  affiliates  of  volun- 
tary agencies  regularly  (not  less  often  than 
quarterly)  meet  with  representatives  of 
State  and  local  governments  to  plan  and  co- 
ordinate in  advance  of  their  arrival  the  ap- 
propriate placement  of  refugees  among  the 
various  States  and  localities.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  inserting  after  the  first  sen- 
tence the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Di- 
rector shall  compile  and  maintain  data  on 
secondary  migration  of  refugees  within  the 
United  States  an<L  by  State  of  residence  and 
nationality,  on  the  proportion  of  refugees 
receiving  cash  or  medical  assistance  de- 
scribed in  subsection  (e).". 

INITIAL  RKSETTIXlIEirT  PROGRAM 

Sac.  5.  Section  412(b)  of  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1522(b))  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence  of 
paragraph  (1)(  A); 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(IKA)  the  following  new  sentences:  Funds 
provided  to  agencies  under  such  grants  and 
contracts  may  only  t>e  obligated  or  expend- 
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ed  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  they  are 
provided  (or  the  subsequent  fiscal  year  or 
such  subsequent  fiscal  period  as  the  Federal 
contracting  agency  may  approve)  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  subsection.  Such 
grants  and  contracts  shall  provide  that  the 
agency  shall  provide  (directly  or  through  Its 
local  affiliate)  notice  to  the  appropriate 
county  or  other  local  welfare  office  at  the 
time  that  the  agency  becomes  aware  that  a 
refugee  is  offered  employment  and  provide 
notice  to  the  refugee  that  such  notice  has 
been  provided.  Such  grants  and  contracts 
shall  also  provide  that  the  agency  shall 
assure  that  refugees,  luiown  to  the  agency 
as  having  been  identified  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (4XB)  as  having  medical  conditions 
affecting  the  public  health  and  requiring 
treatment,  report  to  the  appropriate  county 
or  other  health  agency  upon  their  resettle- 
ment in  an  area."; 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(5)  The  Director  Is  authorized  to  make 
grants  to,  and  enter  into  contracts  with. 
State  and  local  health  agencies  for  pay- 
ments to  meet  their  costs  of  providing  medi- 
cal screening  and  initial  medical  treatment 
to  refugees.";  and 

(4)  by  adding  after  such  paragraph  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(8)  The  Comptroller  Oeneral  shall  con- 
duct an  annual  audit  of  funds  expended 
under  grants  and  contracts  made  under  this 
subsection.". 

CASH  AlfS  HDICAL  ASSISTANCE 

Sic.  6  (a)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  412(e) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  (8 
U.S.C.  lS22(e))  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"up  to"  before  "100  per  centum". 

(b)  Paragraph  (2)  of  such  section  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  the  semicolon  at  the 
end  of  subparagraph  (B)  and  all  that  fol- 
lows through  the  end  of  such  paragraph 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
subparagraph  (A); 

(3)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (A) 
and  (B)  as  clauses  (1)  and  (ill),  respectively, 
by  inserting  "(A)"  after  "(2)".  and  by  insert- 
ing after  clause  (1)  (as  so  redesignated)  the 
following  new  clause: 

"(U)  on  the  refugee's  participation  in  any 
available  and  appropriate  social  service  pro- 
gram (funded  under  subsection  (O)  provid- 
ing Job  or  language  training  in  the  area  in 
which  the  refugee  resides;  and  ";  and 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  the  following: 
"Such  cash  assistance  provided  to  such  a 
refugee  shall  be  terminated  (after  opportu- 
nity for  an  administrative  hearing)  with  the 
month  in  which  the  refugee  refuses  such  an 
appropriate  offer  by  employment  or  refuses 
to  participate  in  such  an  available  and  ap- 
propriate social  service  program. 

"(B)  Cash  assistance  shall  not  be  made 
available  to  refugesa  who  are  full-time  stu- 
dents in  institutions  of  higher  education  (as 
defined  by  the  Director  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  Education).". 

(C)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(6)  As  a  condition  for  receiving  assist- 
ance, reimbursement,  or  a  contract  under 
this  subsection  and  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  law,  a  State  or  agency 
must  provide  assurances  that  whenever  a 
refugee  applies  for  cash  or  medical  anlst- 
ance  for  which  assistance  or  reimbursement 
is  provided  under  this  subsection,  the  State 
or  agency  must  notify  promptly  the  agency 
(or  local  affiliate)  which  provided  for  the 
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initial  resettlement  of  the  refugee  under 
subsection  (b)  of  the  fact  that  the  refugee 
has  BO  applied.". 

STUDY  or  NEKO  rOR  BXrUOB  IMPACT  AID 
i  PROGRAM 

Sec.  7.  section  413  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationalify  Act  (8  U.S.C.  1522),  as  amended 
by  siection  3(b)  of  this  Act.  is  further  amend- 
ed by  adcttng  after  subsection  (c)  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection: 

"(d)  The  Director  shall  study,  and  report 
to  Congrss  not  later  than  January  1.  1983. 
on  the  feasibility  and  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing a  program  providing  payments  to 
States,  cdunties.  cities,  and  other  units  of 
local  government  to  reflect  a  net  Increase  in 
outlays  oii  educational,  health,  criminal  Jus- 
tice, and  other  governmental  services  result- 
ing directly  from  the  Initial  resettlement  of 
refugees  in,  or  secondary  migration  of  refu- 
gees to,  that  State,  county,  city,  or  other 
unit.  Such  study  shall  Include  an  examina- 
tion of  tbe  extent  to  which  the  programs 
and  assistance  described  in  section  412  (par- 
ticularly tender  subsection  (c)  thereof)  pro- 
vide for  such  payments  to  impacted  areas 
and  the  extent  to  which  Increased  outlays  in 
thete  imncted  areas  are  offset  by  the  provi- 
sion of  adtlitional  Federal  funds  under  other 
programs  or  authority  or  by  increased  taxes, 
revenues,  or  other  economic  activity  result- 
ing from  refugee  resettlement  in.  or  migra- 
tion, to  these  areas.". 

I  KPPECTIVK  DAT! 

Sec.  8.  'Ihe  amendments  made  by— 

(1)  sec^ons  3(b).  4,  5(3).  5(4).  6(a>.  and  7 
take  effea  on  October  1. 1982.  and 

(2)  sections  5(2).  6(b).  and  6(c)  apply  to 
grants  aiid  contracts  made,  and  assistance 
furnished,  on  or  after  October  1. 1982. 

Mr.  mAzzOLI  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Charman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  be  consid- 
ered as  read,  printed  in  the  Rbcokd, 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  dHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  oqjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  «vas  no  objection. 

AMEItDMKIfT  OPPIRZD  BY  MR.  PORTIR 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amenument. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

AmendHient  offered  by  Mr.  Portir:  Page 
4.  line  24J  strike  out  "(c)"  and  insert  In  Ueu 
thereof  "♦jKD". 

Page  S.  jllnes  1  and  7,  strike  out  "(1)"  and 
"(2)",  resfectively,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"(A)"  and  "(B)",  respectively. 

Page  5.  line  12,  strike  out  the  closing  quo- 
ution  marks  and  the  period  that  follows 
them.       { 

Page  5,  after  line  12,  insert  the  following: 

"(2)  Thp  Director  shall  study  and  report 
to  the  Cdngress,  not  later  than  September 
30,  1983.  on  the  feasibility  and  advisability 
of  provldi  tig  for  the  establishment  of  special 
refugee  a  nters  in  various  locations  at  which 
refugees  would  receive  orientation,  training, 
and  edu<^tion  in  English  and  in  the  legal, 
govemmt  ntal.  monetary  and  economic  sys- 
tems, hisi  ory.  culture,  and  geography  of  the 
United  States  before  resettlement  in  the 
United  SI  ites.". 


Mr. 

Mr.  Ch4irman, 
sent 
ered    aa 
Record. 


PPRTE31  (during  the  reading). 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 

the  amendment  be  consid- 

read    and    printed    in    the 
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The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  f  rom  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POR'i'ER.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  would  ask  the  Director  of 
the  Office  oif  Refugee  Resettlement  to 
conduct  a  dtudy  as  to  the  feasibility 
and  advisalality  of  providing  for  the 
establishmefit  of  special  refugee  cen- 
ters in  variobs  locations  at  which  refu- 
gees would  receive  orientation,  train- 
ing, and  ediication  in  the  English  lan- 
guage, and  in  the  legal,  governmental, 
monetary,  afid  economic  systems,  his- 
tory, culture,  and  geography  of  the 
United  States  before  resettlement  in 
our  society. 

There  is  ^o  additional  cost  for  the 
study. 

Mr.  Chainnan,  in  1979,  my  family 
and  I  sponsored  a  Laotian  family  that 
was  fleeing  from  communism  and  cer- 
tain death  in  Southeast  Asia.  The 
family  cam0  over  on  the  airplane,  di- 
rectly from  a  Thailand  camp,  landed 
in  New  Yortc.  and  then  proceeded  to 
Chicago  and  arrived  there  with  the 
husband  having  very  little  knowledge 
of  the  Engl^h  language:  the  wife  and 
children,  none. 

We,  that  is.  our  family,  were  the  sole 
means  of  {their  acclimatization  to 
American  sciciety.  to  an  understanding 
of  our  culture,  background,  and  mone- 
tary system).  When  they  arrived,  the 
agencies  encouraged  them  immediate- 
ly to  go  on  Welfare,  even  though  their 
first  questi(jns  to  us  were  as  to  when 
they  could  start  work  and  where  they 
would  be  wc^king. 

Mr.  Chair  nan,  we  send  refugees  and 
immigrants  into  our  society  without 
their  undei  standing,  and  having  an 
ability  to  handle  our  language  and  our 
monetary  ^stem  and  our  economic 
system.  It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  culiure  shock  involved.  It  is 
unfair  to  Ithe  refugee  family  and 
unfair  to  our  country. 

What  we  are  doing  now  we  are  not 
doing  very  \fell;  50  to  70  percent  of  ref- 
ugees becronle  dependent  upon  domes- 
tic cash  assistance.  A  recent  GAO 
study  showed  that  71  percent  of  em- 
ployable-age Indochinese  refugees  reg- 
istered for  cash  assistance  in  our  coun- 
try, 88  percent  of  them  within  30  days 
of  their  arrival. 

Mr.  Chaiiman,  I  am  aware  of  the 
refugee  pnicessing  centers  that  our 
country  nu|intains  in  Indonesia  and 
the  Philippines  and  the  good,  if  limit- 
ed, work  thqy  do  on  acculturation. 

But  the  study  I  have  in  mind,  Mr. 
Chairman,  Vould  consider  the  benefits 
and  costs  of  establishing  and  conduct- 
ing refugee  centers  in  various  loca- 
tions in  th4  United  States  along  the 
model  that  I  has  been  used  so  success- 
fully in  Israel.  It  is  a  program  that  is 
there  called  "Ulpan." 

When  I  visited  Israel  a  year  and  half 
ago  I  first  learned  of  this  program,  an 
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intense  study  plan  aimed  at  helping 
newcomers  to  the  country  to  integrate 
into  and  absorb  the  nation's  life  pri- 
marily through  language  training. 

The  Ulpan  program,  which  orients 
and  trains  newcomers  not  only  in  lan- 
guage but  also  in  civics,  geography, 
economy,  and  security,  has  been  very 
effective.  Immigrants  and  refugees 
there  may  choose  between  intensive 
Ulpan  programs  at  absorption  centers, 
city  Ulpan's  for  those  with  high  school 
backgrounds,  intensive  external 
Ulpan's  where  they  may  still  work, 
and  Kibbutz  Ulpan's. 

A  similar  program  of  mandatory  ori- 
entation and  education  adapted  to  the 
language  and  customs  and  legal  and 
economic  structures  of  our  country 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  relieving 
the  anxieties  of  newcomers,  insure 
their  broad  civic  participation  in  our 
society.  and  avoid  the  instant  depend- 
ency that  characterizes  our  present 
program. 

I  would  urge  the  Director  of  the 
ORR  to  look  particularly  at  the  cost 
effectiveness  of  such  a  program,  the 
length  of  time  needed  to  siifficiently 
orient  and  educate  refugees,  how  and 
where  centers  should  be  set  up,  and 
any  particular  problems  endemic  to 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Porter)  for  having  offered  this 
amendment,  I  find  enough  positive  in 
it  to  recommend  its  approval  by  the 
House. 

Bir.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  sug- 
gest to  the  gentleman,  as  I  did  in  earli- 
er conversations  with  him,  that  I 
think  within  the  bill  that  we  have 
before  us  today  there  is  sufficient  au- 
thority to  examine  alternative  and 
perhaps  more  promising  kinds  of  re- 
settlement strategies,  including  those 
that  the  gentleman  examined  in  care- 
ful depth  in  his  trip  to  Israel. 

I  would  say  that  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980,  authorizes  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  to  de- 
velop programs  for  orientation,  in- 
struction in  English,  job  training,  and 
other  educational  and  training  pro- 
grams and  facilities  for  refugees  in  the 
United  States. 

They  have  not  been  acted  upon  in 
the  sense  that  the  gentleman  would 
suggest,  but  they  are  currently  author- 
ized. Should  the  Director  find  that  the 
information  in  the  gentleman's  study 
or  some  other  information  might  yield 
positive  resettlement  results,  we  cer- 
tainly would  find  that  useful. 

Further,  the  Secretary  of  HHS  is  au- 
thorized, in  consultation  with  the  Ref- 
ugee Coordinator,  to  make  arrange- 
ments for  reception  centers  in  the 
event  of  refugees  or  asylum  emergen- 
cies. But  essentially  the  sprogram  the 
gentleman  l(x>ked  at  in  Israel  has  been 
examined  very  carefuUy  by  the  Con- 


gress since  1977.  It  is  a  very  expensive 
program,  but  obviously  when  we  have 
a  70-percent  welfare  rate  of  the  refu- 
gees seeking  resettlement  today  in  the 
United  States,  possibly  it  is  cost  effec- 
tive. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  our  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodiho). 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  I 
merely  would  like  to  address  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  this  ques- 
tion: Is  there  sufficient  clarity  in  the 
proposed  amendment  to  permit  reset- 
tlement in  the  United  States  before 
the  study  is  concluded. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  As  I  noted  the  cur- 
rent Refugee  Act,  does  authorize  the 
Director  of  ORR  to  develop  programs 
to  provide  alternative  kinds  of  resettle- 
ments. I  do  not  think  it  is  the  intent  of 
the  gentleman's  amendment  to  revise 
current  resettlement  procedures  or 
practices  and  there  is  no  intent  to  con- 
nect the  study  to  existing  resettlement 
activities. 

Mr.  RODINO.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  think  it  would  be  im- 
portant to  get  the  gentleman's  inter- 
pretation of  this  so  that  it  might  be 
carried  in  the  legislative  history  be- 
cause there  might  be  another  interpre- 
tation. It  might  be  argued  under  the 
language  in  the  amendment  that  this 
study  would  have  to  be  concluded  and 
a  report  filed  "before  resettlement  in 
the  United  States"  could  be  permitted. 
At  least,  it  seems  to  me  that  is  a  possi- 
ble interpretation  of  the  language. 

Bir.  IifAZZOLI.  I  would  like  to  «rield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois,  the 
author  of  the  proposed  amendment,  to 
perhaps  address  the  question  raised  by 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee; 
that  is.  whether  or  not  resettlement 
would  somehow  be  hampered  or  in- 
truded upon  during  the  conduct  of 
this  study. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  the  intention 
of  the  amendment  is  not  to  delay  refu- 
gee resettlement  in  anyway. 

Mr.  SEOfSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wlU  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  SEN8ENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  would  hope  that  the  intent  of 
the  Congress  is  crystal  clear,  should 
this  amendment  be  adopted,  that  it 
does  not  signal  a  change  in  our  Na- 
tion's refugee  policy  so  that  the 
United  States  would  become  the  coun- 
try of  first  asylum.  The  only  time  our 
Nation  was  the  country  of  first  asylum 
was  during  the  flood  of  Cuban  refu- 
gees in  1980.  and  we  all  know  what  a 
disaster  that  program  ended  up  being. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
has  again  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Semsenbrzh- 
HER  and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr. 
Mazzoli  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  In  the  case 
of  Israel,  for  Russian  and  other  East- 
em  European  immigrants,  Israel  is  not 
the  country  of  first  asylum.  They  first 
go  to  Austria  or  some  other  place,  and 
then  are  transferr^  to  Israel  by  their 
own  choice.  I  would  like  to  have  some 
assurance  from  both  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  as  well  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Porter)  that 
there  will  not  be  any  change  in  policy 
should  we  establish  these  resettlement 
camps,  that  our  INS  will  still  be  able 
to  screen  applicants  for  entry  into  the 
United  States  In  their  country  of  first 
asylum  and  decide  who  is  entitled  fp 
come  here  and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  certainly  give  the  gentle- 
man my  assurance.  My  understanding 
clearly  is  that  refugees  are  not  to  be 
moved  into  the  United  States  for  re- 
settlement without  the  kind  of  screen- 
ing abroad  by  INS  which  the  gentle- 
man describes. 

I  would  like  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  SENSEifBREinrER) 
with  whom  I  traveled  to  Europe  in  the 
latter  part  of  last  year  and  the  first 
part  of  this  year,  that  there  are  facili- 
ties in  Galang,  Indonesia  and  in 
Bataan.  the  Philippines,  which  are 
suitable  for  the  very  purpose  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  is  discussing.  So 
that  the  fact  that  this  might  permit  a 
new  settlement  strategy  in  the  United 
States  does  not  mean  that  existing  fa- 
cilities abroad  which  lend  themselves 
to  intensive  language  training  and  job 
placement  training  should  not  be  used. 

Mr.  PORTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  PORTER.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  I  would  envi- 
sion no  change  in  our  refugee  policy.  I 
might  also  add  that  the  intent  of  the 
study  is  not  to  focus  upon  where  the 
services  are  provided,  but  rather  to 
emphasize  that  we  are  not  sufficiently 
backgrounding  refugees  in  the  lan- 
guage of  our  country  and  in  our  gov- 
ernmental, legal  and  economic  systems 
and  our  culture.  In  my  judgment, 
these  are  very  important  to  a  good  as- 
similation into  American  society. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman  yielding  to  me. 
One  of  the  points  I  wanted  to  make  on 
this— I  certainly  would  not  speak 
against  this  particular  amendment 
since  it  is  only  a  study,  but  I  think  we 
ought  to  be  aware  of  the  fact  that 
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when  we  had  the  initial  flow  of  refu- 
gees from  Southeast  Asia,  we  did 
somewhat  as  is  suggested  by  this  study 
in  that  we  set  up  some  large  initial  re- 
settlement camps.  One  of  the  largest 
was  Camp  Pendleton,  Calif. 

One  of  the  problems  was  that  after 
they  had  gotten  their  training  and 
they  were  sent  out  to  resettlement, 
there  seemed  to  be  something  drawing 
them  back  to  southern  California.  I 
suspect  part  of  that  was,  that  was 
there  initial  period  of  time  in  the 
United  States.  There  was  a  large  com- 
munity to  which  they  became  accus- 
tomed, and  if  we  were  ever  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  having  one  of  these 
camps  in  the  territorial  limits  of  the 
United  States,  I  would  suggest  that  it 
not  be  Camp  Pendleton. 

But  more  importantly.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  if  we  were  to  follow  that,  we 
have  a  number  of  smaller  camps  dis- 
tributed geogn4>hlcally  around  the 
United  States  so  that  we  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  repeat  the  mistakes  of 
the  past. 

Bfr.  MAZZOLI.  I  appreciate  what 
the  gentleman  has  said.  We  have 
before  the  House  today  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Refugee  Act  which 
we  think  will  obviate  the  program  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
because  now  the  strategy  will  involve 
much  more  connection  between  the 
Federal  Government,  State  and  local 
governmental  agencies;  between  the 
voluntary  resettlement  agencies  and 
all  the  levels  of  government.  It  will  in- 
volve much  more  attention  to  Job 
training.  Our  bill,  of  course,  recom- 
mends specific  sums  of  money  for  job 
training,  specific  sums  of  money  for 
health  screening,  all  the  things  that 
the  current  refugee  program  laclu.  our 
amendments  providte  for.  Of  course, 
we  believe  firmly  that  if  the  House 
adopts  this  bill,  the  program  of  "main- 
streaming"  refugees  into  American  so- 
ciety will  be  assisted  greatly. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois. 

I  appreciate  the  assurance  of  the 
chairman  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky, regarding  the  direction  of  refu- 
gee orientation  and  training  and 
intend  to  follow  carefully  the  resiilts 
of  this  legislation. 

Bfr.  PORTER.  If  I  imderstand  the 
gentleman  from  California  correctly, 
he  is  worried  about  the  creation  of 
giant  refugee  centers.  ULPAN  pro- 
gram, as  I  understand  it  focuses  on 
many  smaller  study  centers  widely 
scattered  thoughout  all  areas  of  the 
country.  That  to  me  is  the  essence  of 
the  program,  not  giant  refugee  centers 
that  would  in  my  Judgment,  be  detri- 
mental to  successful  and  productive 
absorption  of  refugees  into  our  socie- 
ty. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  congratulate  the 
gentleman   from   Illinois   for   having 


given  lis  this  splendid  example  of 
taldng  a  Laotian  family  into  his  home. 
Based  on  the  understandings  that 
have  be0n  arrived  at  in  the  debate  in 
the  last  few  minutes  on  this  amend- 
ment, tlte  minority  is  willing  to  accept 
the  amendment. 

The  qHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
questioil  is  on  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 

PORTKR)i 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IfcCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to'strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Clkairman.  yesterday  during  gen- 
eral detakte  I  referred  to  three  admin- 
istration proposed  amendments  to 
H.R.  5819.  At  that  time  I  sUted  that  I 
might  offer  one  or  more  of  the  amend- 
ments t9day. 

I  have!  decided,  however,  not  to  offer 
any  amendments  today,  because  I  be- 
lieve thtee  matters  require  greater  at- 
tention khan  is  possible  at  this  time. 
The  ad^iinlstration  will  have  the  op- 
portunllfir  to  develop  its  case  fully  in 
the  weiks  ahead.  I  personally  am 
pleased  to  be  on  record  in  support  of 
the  amendments  the  administration 
seeks. 

If  tha  administration  continues  to 
feel  strongly  about  these  amendments. 
I  suggest  that  they  be  considered  in 
the  othar  body,  and  we  then  can  take 
up  the  aibjects  in  conference.  Today  I 
will  offer  my  comments  on  two  of  the 
issues:    | 

HJi.  A879.  in  its  present  form,  au- 
thorizes) "such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary" with  additional  specified 
amount^  for  social  services— prinuuily 
English  language  training  and  employ- 
ment services— and  reimbursement  to 
State  aiid  local  health  agencies  for 
their  copts  associated  with  providing 
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tnlng  and  initial  treatment 
While  the  "such  sums"  ap- 
the  bill  recognizes  the  dlffi- 
erent  in  attempting,  at  this 
time,  to  predict  the  amounts 
be  needed  for  refugee  cash 
leal  assistance,  a  more  respon- 
troach  would  seem  to  be  to 
the  authorization  the  maxi- 
mum overall  amounts  which  we  feel 
the  coui  try  can  afford  at  this  time. 

The  w  Imlnlstratlon's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  request  for  domestic  refugee 
assistanee,  including  social  services 
and  preventive  health  care,  is  $514.8 
million.  This  figure.  In  my  Judgment, 
realistically  takes  into  account  antici- 
pated rdfugee  admissions  and  levels  of 
welfare  •  dependency.  My  amendment 
accepts  the  administration's  figure  by 
specif yl^  an  overall  ceiling  of  $514.8 
million.  The  explicit  authorizations 
for  social  services  and  reimbursement 
for  health  screening  and  initial  treat- 
ment become  unnecessary  if  we 
impose  an  overall  ceiling.  The  deletion 
of  the  ceilings  on  these  two  items, 
moreov^.   allows   the   administration 


obligation 
needed  for 
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sary  budget 
that  figure 
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3  months  f  i 
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flexibility  ^thin  the  constraints  of 
the  overall  \oial. 

This  body,  In  my  Judgment,  has  an 
determine  the  amounts 
domestic  refugee  assist- 
and  assure  the  neces- 
control  by  specifying 
the  authorization.  Fiscal 
begin  in  Just  a  little  over 
today.  It  would  be  rea- 
V>proprlate.  at  this  point 
in  time,  fot  this  body  to  exercise  its 
best  Judgment  on  the  maximum 
amount  the  domestic  refugee  resettle- 
ment program  should  cost  and  require 
the  appropriations  process  to  operate 
within  the  oonstralnts  of  a  responsibly 
set  llmltatlob. 

Also.  I  would  like  to  discuss  another 
proposed  amendment  in  which  I  have 
decided  not  ,to  offer  today. 

Present  law  authorizes  the  Director 
of  the  Officje  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
to  relmburs^  up  to  100  percent  of  refu- 
gee cash  aad  medical  assistance  pro- 
vided to  a  fefugee  during  a  36-month 
period.  H.Ri,  5879,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  deletes 
the  words  "iip  to"  in  the  phrase  "up  to 
100  percent^ 

This  amettdment.  favored  by  the  ad- 
ministration, would  eliminate  the 
change  in  the  language  of  the  reim- 
bursement provision.  The  deletion  of 
the  quallfymg  words  "up  to."  in  my 
opinion,  is  inadvisable  for  a  number  of 
reasons: 

First,  the! deletion  of  the  qualifying 
words  "up  l»"  might  lead  to  litigation 
in  the  event  appropriated  amounts 
prove  insufficient  to  fund  100  percent 
reimbursenMent.  Although  the  Judici- 
ary Committee's  report  states  that  the 
deletion  of  the  words  "up  to"  clearly 
expresses  "ttie  committee's  belief  that, 
to  the  extent  of  available  appropria- 
tions. States  should  be  fully  reim- 
bursed for  their  refugee-related  cash 
and  medical  costs,"  States  may  not  be 
satisfied  with  the  committee's  conclu- 
sion that  tlie  right  to  100  percent  re- 
imbursement is  limited  to  the  extent 
of  available  impropriations.  The 
change  in  cccistlng  statutory  language 
invites  possible  lawsuits— which  we 
can  avoid  b; '  retaining  the  present  lan- 
guage of  th( !  statute. 
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Second, 
and  H 
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having  to 


le  Department  of  Health 
Services,  under  the  new 
(e  of  H.R.  5879.  wiU 
anomalous  position  of 
jther  reimburse  States  100 
percent  or  provide  no  reimbursement 
at  all.  Thia  would  be  strange  Indeed, 
since  an  equitable  distribution  of  limit- 
ed funds  might  lead  to  decisions  to  re- 
imburse a  substantial  percentage  of 
the  cost  of  States  rather  than  provide 
a  100  percent  reimbursement  in  some 
cases  and  no  reimbursement  in  other 
cases. 

Third, 
language 
ority  to 


thi  deletion  on  the  "up  to" 
might  lead  HHS  to  give  pri- 
ca^h  and  medical  assistance 


reimbursement  rather  than  other  pro- 
grams that  contribute  directly  to  the 
goal  of  promoting  refugee  self-suffi- 
ciency. Such  a  result  would  prove 
costly  to  the  Government  and  harmful 
to  refugees  and  the  communities  in 
which  they  live.  Other  sections  of  H.R. 
5879  emphasize  the  critical  importance 
of  reducing  welfare  dependency.  The 
change  effected  by  the  deletion  of  the 
"up  to"  language,  however,  would 
have  the  opposite  result.  HHS  has  con- 
cluded that— 

(Bly  maUns  cash  uid  medical  assistance 
the  first  priority,  the  [provision]  may  limit 
HHS'B  capacity  to  provide  .  .  .  other  serv- 
ices or  to  respond  to  emergency  situations. 

Fourth,  the  deletion  of  the  "up  to" 
language  will  deny  HHS  the  flexibility 
to  provide  reimbursement  at  less  than 
100  percent  in  a  case  where  a  particu- 
lar State  funds  refugee  support  at  an 
excessively  high  level. 

HHS  to  date  has  provided  for  100 
percent  reimbursement— and  I  am 
hopeful  that  with  reductions  in  refu- 
gee welfare  dependency  rates  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  continue  to  be 
able  to  provide  reimbursement  at  100 
percent.  No  developments  in  recent 
years,  however.  Justify  the  change 
HJl.  5870  attempts  to  make  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980.  The 
key  to  an  effective  refugee  resettle- 
ment program  is  flexibility  to  respond 
to  changed  circumstances.  The  "up  to" 
language  gives  the  administration  the 
maneuverability  it  may  someday  need. 
It  would  be  shortsighted  of  us  to  limit 
administrative  flexibility  in  the 
future.  The  Judiciary  Committee's 
desire  to  express  clearly  "the  commit- 
tee's belief  that,  to  the  extent  of  avail- 
able appropriations.  States  should  be 
fully  reimbursed  for  their  refugee-re- 
lated cash  and  medical  costs"  can  be 
accomplished  by  appropriate  state- 
ments in  the  legislative  history— but 
do  not  Justify  a  change  in  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Refugee  Act. 

We  should  be  wary  of  tampering 
with  statutory  language  which  has  not 
created  a  problem  during  the  3  years 
the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  has  been  in 
effect. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield. 

Ur.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding.  Let 
me  commend  him  for  his  leadership  in 
getting  Congress  to  think  carefully 
about  the  cost  of  refugee  programs.  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
willingness  to  forego  offering  his 
amendments.  The  bill  before  us  is 
open-ended  as  to  one  phase  of  refugee 
resettlement  costs;  namely,  cash  and 
medical  costs.  The  bill  is  specific  as  to 
the  sums  for  health  screening  and 
social  services.  Such  an  approach  pro- 
vides flexibility  while  at  the  same  time 
underscoring  the  importance  of  health 
screening  and  social  services. 


I  think  the  gentleman  and  I,  who  sit 
as  two  of  the  four  consultative  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  on  the  refugee  admis- 
sions process,  know  that  we  do  not 
Icnow  at  this  point  what  the  refugee 
situation  will  be  for  fiscal  year  1083. 
We  will  not  Imow  until  the  gentleman 
and  others  and  I  consult  with  the  ad- 
ministration with  respect  to  1983.  and 
without  luiowlng  the  numbers  it  is 
very  hard  to  predict  the  proper  level 
of  funding.  All  States  certainly  have 
got  to  have  the  comfort  and  the  secu- 
rity of  hjiowing  that  if  more  refugees 
enter  for  one  reason  or  another,  that 
they  are  going  to  receive  the  proper 
level  of  Federal  support.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  withholding  his  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  less  than  full  Fed- 
eral support.  I  do  believe  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility 
to  pay  the  full  measure  of  refugee 
costs  for  36  months. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  we  secured 
from  the  administration  statements 
indicating  that  it  is  current  policy  to 
reimburse  States  at  the  100-percent 
level.  I  believe  the  House,  had  it  been 
posed  with  the  question  of  accepting 
the  amendment  the  gentleman  was 
considering  to  offer,  would  have  elect- 
ed 100  percent  reimbursement  because 
full  reimbursement  represents,  in  my 
view,  a  more  appropriate  supporting 
connection  between  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  State  and  local  govern- 
ments on  the  problem  of  reimburse- 
ment costs. 
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Again  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his 
leadership  on  the  committee.  I  look 
forward  to  working  with  him  in  the 
consultation  role  which  will  establish 
the  refugee  program  for  next  year. 
The  gentleman's  leadership  has  cer- 
tainly been  i4>preciated. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi)  is  very  persuasive,  and  it  is  his 
persuasiveness  more  than  any  other 
factor  which  is  inducing  me  to  forego 
the  offering  of  either  of  these  amend- 
ments. 

I  might  say.  though,  that  with  re- 
spect to  the  subject  of  reimbursing 
units  of  Government  100  percent  for 
refugee  assistance.  I  received  Just  last 
evening— from  the  San  Diego  County 
government— an  expression  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  refugee  assistance  pro- 
gram. That  county  suggested  that 
these  funds,  which  we  are  providing  at 
the  Federal  level,  offer  inducements 
for  refugees  to  land  there.  San  Diego 
County  also  suggested  that  the  refu- 
gee assistance  program  provides  pref- 
erential treatment  for  refugees  in  con- 
trast to  the  treatment  of  others  in  the 
area. 

So  I  think  we  should  very  thought- 
fully review  the  refugee  assistance 
program  as  we  go  along.  We  need  to 
provide  the  necessary  support  to  the 
local  governments  that  are  incurring 


obligations  but  not  provide  benefits 
that  are  going  to  exacerbate  the  prob- 
lems associated  with  refugee  resettle- 
ment. 

Mr.  LUNOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  to  point  out  to  the 
gentleman  that  it  was  the  county  of 
San  Diego  that  sent  that  communica- 
tion to  the  gentleman,  and  although  I 
have  a  great  fondness  for  the  people 
of  San  Diego,  I  would  point  out  that 
they  are  not  affected  to  any  degree 
like  we  are  in  Orange  and  Los  Angeles 
Counties. 

I  certainly  agree  with  the  sentiment 
that  we  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
that  would  encourage  people  to  go  on 
welfare.  But  to  suggest  to  those  local 
communities  that  are  receiving  large 
numbers  of  refugees  pursuant  to  a 
Federal  decision  that  they  ought  not 
to  expect  reimbursement  in  terms  of 
cash  and  medical  assistance  to  the 
extent  that  they  actually  incur  those 
costs  is  not,  I  think,  a  way  to  build 
confidence  in  and  acceptance  by  those 
communities  of  the  refugees  who  are 
sent  there  pursuant  to  Federal  action. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
(BCr.  LmroREif ). 

If  I  may  proceed  for  Just  1  additional 
minute.  I  would  Just  like  to  say  that 
we  must  be  very  wary  in  our  consider- 
ation of  this  program— Just  as  we  must 
be  wary  in  setting  the  level  of  refugee 
admissions— because  we  are  encounter- 
ing very  serious  problems  in  some 
areas  where  we  are  being  impacted  too 
heavily  with  refugees. 

I  have  heard  that  some  of  the  volun- 
teer groups  have  suggested  that  we  are 
creating  ethnic  slums  in  some  areas 
where  we  have  large  settlements  of 
refugees  from  various  parts  of  the 
world. 

So  I  think  we  should  proceed  very 
thoughtfully  and  go  slowly.  We  should 
avoid  making  the  programs  so  benefi- 
cial—from the  standpoint  of  providing 
Federal  funds— that  we  induce  refu- 
gees to  settle  in  certain  areas. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  for  a  couple  of 
statements? 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois (Mr.  McCLORY).  and  I  must  say 
that  I  have  read  that  letter  that  has 
been  sent  to  us. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  expired. 

Mr.  MA2;ZOLI.  Mr.  Chaimuui,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Just  like  to 
say  to  the  Members  of  the  House  and 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClort)  who  brought  the  subject  up 
that  In  the  bill  before  the  House  today 
there  is  a  study  of  the  pluses  and  min- 
uses, the  feasibility  and  nonfeasibility, 
of  a  special  targeted  aid  program  for 
those  States  like  Florida.  Texas,  and 
California  and  those  coimties  such  as 
Orange  County.  Calif.,  and  Ramsey 
County,  Minn.,  that  have  absorbed 
very  large  numbera  of  refugees. 

But  the  fact  is  that  during  markup 
the  committee  did  not  feel  that  it  had 
sufficient  and  reliable  information 
upon  which  to  devise  a  program  at 
this  time.  We  thought  that  a  study 
preliminary  to  such  a  program  would 
be  much  more  advisable,  because,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
McClory)  has  said,  in  some  cases  this 
program  could  actually  be  destructive 
to  the  goal  of  moving  people  into  the 
mainstream  of  American  society. 

Let  me  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
that  I  Join  him  in  expressing  some 
concern  about  the  operations  of  the 
refugee  program.  This  is  the  first  term 
of  Congress  for  me  as  subcommittee 
chairman.  I  would  like  to  direct  these 
comments  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  McClort)  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  (Mr.  Fish)  both 
of  whom  along  with  me  were  consulta- 
tive members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee during  the  fiscal  year  1982  con- 
sultative process.  I  think  we  had  some 
positive  effect  in  that  together  we  rec- 
ommended an  admissions  level  more  in 
line  with  the  absorption  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  as  you  know,  subse- 
quent to  our  recommendation  the 
fiscal  year  1982  level  was  reduced. 

For  example,  in  fiscal  year  1981.  the 
authorized  number  of  refugees  that 
could  be  admitted  was  217.000;  the 
actual  admissions  were  about  160.000. 

In  fiscal  year  1982.  which  was  the 
first  full  year  of  our  work  and  consul- 
tation under  the  Refugee  Act  the  ap- 
proved level  was  140.000.  and  it  is  our 
Judgment  now  that  approximately 
100.000  refugees  will  be  cleared  this 
year.  Thus,  in  fiscal  year  1981  the 
number  admitted  was  about  30  percent 
lower  than  the  number  authorized.  In 
fiscal  year  1982  we  have  again  reduced 
by  about  30  percent  the  number  of 
actual  admissions. 

So  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  that  his  hard 
work  on  the  consultation  panel  has 
paid  off  in  a  much  more  carefully 
thought  out  admissions  policy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday,  in  the 
course  of  general  debate,  I  emphasized 
the  need  for  an  authorization  that  ex- 
tended beyond  a  single  year.  This  was 
another  amendment  proposed  by  the 


administration  that  will  not  be  offered 
today. 

The  original  version  of  H.R.  5879— 
the  adiainistration's  bill— followed  the 
pattern  of  the  Refugee  Act  of  1980  by 
including  a  3-year  authorization. 
Throughout  our  subcommittee's  2 
days  of  hearings  on  this  reauthoriza- 
tion legislation,  no  witnesses  ques- 
tioned or  challenged  the  3-year  au- 
thorization period  the  administration 
wasseving. 

The  l-year  provision,  in  H.R.  5879  as 
report^,  represents  a  sharp  break 
with  precedent.  The  administration 
understandably  prefers  an  authoriza- 
tion f<^  3  years.  Although  I  fully  be- 
lieve that  a  3-year  authorization  is  Jus- 
tified. I  have  attempted  to  meet  the 
concerns  of  a  number  of  members  of 
the  Judiciary  Committee  by  splitting 
the  dinerence  between  a  1-year  and  a 
3-year  Authorization- by  suggesting  an 
authorization  for  2  years.  The  follow- 
ing considerations,  in  my  opinion,  ne- 
cessitate an  authorization  of  at  least  2 
years: 

First.!  this  legislation  incorporates  a 
number  of  initiatives  in  the  resettle- 
ment field.  These  new  provisions,  dis- 
cussed at  considerable  length  in  gener- 
al debate  yesterday,  reqiiire  adminis- 
trative adjustments  and  time  for  full 
implenientation.  A  1-year  authoriza- 
tion w<iuld  require  the  subcommittee, 
in  the  i  tarly  months  of  the  next  fiscal 
year.  t<>  begin  consideration  of  reau- 
thorization legislation  without  the 
benefit  of  adequate  experience  with 
the  important  changes  we  are  mandat- 
ing in  the  resettlement  process. 

Second,  a  1-year  reauthorization 
would  Involve  our  new  UJS.  Coordina- 
tor an<|  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Refuge^  Resettlement  in  the  time-con- 
sumingj  reauthorization  process  diulng 
a  periofi  when  they  need  to  be  devot- 
energies  to  implementing  the 
lonal  mandate  to  reduce  wel- 
mdency  and  promote  quicker 
Hciency. 
a  1-year  authorization  is  in- 
sufficient to  allow  long-range  plan- 
ning. Harticipants  in  refugee  resettle- 
ment aforts  need  assurance  that  the 
program  is  not  repeatedly  in  Jeopardy. 
If  we  l^ope  to  facilitate  greater  coop- 
eration and  effort  directed  at  perform- 
ing the  resettlement  task  more  effec- 
tively 4nd  at  less  public  expense  than 
in  the  i>ast.  the  private  sector  must  be 
encouraged  to  assume  greater  respon- 
sibility] A  longer  authorization  is  an 
importuit  ingredient  in  promoting 
greater  effort  from  the  private  sector. 

Fourth,  a  longer  authorization  will 
provid<  greater  assurance  to  States 
and  loialities  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
emmei  t  intends  to  continue  to  meet 
its  obi  gations  to  provide  necessary 
Federa  funding.  A  2-year  reauthoriza- 
tion w(  uld  represent  an  expression  of 
a  longir  Federal  commitment— which 
in  turn  would  encourage  States  and  lo- 
calities! to   participate   in  efforts  to 
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achieve  mf re  successful  refugee  reset- 
tlement. 

Mr.  MAtZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  Fisa.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 
subconunititee  chairman. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

(rman.  I  want  to  commend 
from  New  York  (Mr. 
ilicly  for  his  tremendous 
^e  subcommittee  and  in  the 
House.  The  gentleman  is  a  master  of 
the  subject  area,  and  during  all  of  our 
hearings,  which  I  think  I  could  safely 
have  been  endless,  the  gentleman  has 
right  there  with  the  chairman.  I  want 
to  thank  him  for  that. 

I  also  wa^t  to  put  in  a  little  bit  of  a 
bid  for  next  year  because  of  the  fact 
that  the  gentleman  may  leave  the  sub- 
committee! to  take  over  more  lofty  and 
burdensome  duties  as  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  full  committee.  I 
hope  the  'gentleman  can  still  come 
back  and  perhaps  as  an  ex  officio 
member  ort  a  guest  who  came  to  dinner 
and  never  left,  work  with  us.  I  hope 
that  he  can  be  there  to  give  us  a  little 
help  from  time  to  time. 

I  know  ne  was  devoted  to  a  2-year 
authorization,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  was  pretty  much  de- 
voted to  1 'year.  I  hope  the  gentleman 
can  work  with  us  next  year  and  exam- 
ine the  questions  we  will  have  to  ex- 
amine to  ilroduce  an  even  better  refu- 
gee progratoi. 

Mr.  FIS^.  Mr.  Chairman,  once  this 
Refugee  Afssistance  Act  gets  through 
this  body,  we  will  turn  our  attention  to 
the  main  event,  the  Simpson-Mazzoli 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act. 
There  is  a  (lot  of  work  before  us,  and  I 
hope  we  c^  bring  it  to  a  proper  con- 
clusion. 

MA^OU. 
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Mr.    Chairman,    I 
gentleman  for  that,  and  for 
and  for  his  excellent 
issue. 


this 
OUY  DERSON 


Mr.  Chairman.  I 
the  last  word. 


Iifr.  Chairman,  on  April  1,  1982.  new 
regulation^  addressing  eligibility  for 
the  refugw  cash  assistance  and  refu- 
gee medical  assistance  programs 
became  effective.  These  new  rules 
would  provide  Federal  reimbursement 
of  RCA  ax^  RMA  benefits  paid  by  the 
States  only  during  the  first  18  months 
a  refugee]  is  in  the  United  States 
rather  thfji  the  current  36-month 
period. 

It  seems  Ito  me  that  these  new  regu- 
lations are!  very  shortsighted  and  will 
work  a  particular  hardship  on  younger 
refugees  viftio  are  attending  school  to 
receive  a  ligh  school  diploma  or  its 
equivalent  Without  this  financial  as- 
sistance, tl  ley  will  have  to  drop  out  of 
school  and  attempt  to  Join  a  labor 
force  that  already  suffers  from  an 
overabund  uice  of  unskilled  workers. 


It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  today  rise 
with  mixed  feelings  al>out  H.R.  5879. 
While  I  commend  the  committee  for 
its  hard  and  diligent  work  on  this  im- 
portant legislation,  I  regret  that  they 
did  not  reinstate  RCA  and  RMA  bene- 
fits for  the  entire  first  36  months  a 
refugee  is  in  our  country,  especially 
students. 

I  am  also  troubled  by  a  portion  of 
section  6  of  H.R.  5879  that,  at  first 
glance,  appears  to  revoke  cash  assist- 
ance benefits  from  any  refugee  who  is 
a  full-time  student  at  an  institution  of 
higher  education. 

The  committee  report  indicates  that 
this  language  was  included  because  of 
a  strong  belief  that  cash  assistance 
benefits  should  not  be  used  to  subsi- 
dize a  college  education.  I  certainly 
imderstand  the  committee's  position 
in  that  regard  and  support  it. 

At  the  same  time,  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  refugees  throughout  the 
country  who  attend  colleges,  vocation- 
al schools,  or  night  classes  at  high 
schools  on  a  full-time  basis  as  part  of 
an  employability  program  simply  to 
achieve  the  equivalent  of  a  high 
school  diploma  or  what  is  commonly 
referred  to  as  a  OED. 

Virtually  without  exception,  these 
refugees  are  enrolled  in  a  GED  pro- 
gram because  of  their  desire  to  become 
a  more  productive  member  of  Ameri- 
can society  and  the  State's  desire  for 
the  refugees  to  become  truly  self-suffi- 
cient. 

Thus,  to  revoke  their  cash  assistance 
benefits  simply  because  of  their  full- 
time  student  status  would  be  contrary 
to  soimd  public  policy.  I  am  confident 
that  the  committee  did  not  intend  to 
exclude  full-time  refugee  students 
seeking  a  GED  as  part  of  an  employ- 
ability  program  from  receiving  cash 
assistance  benefits. 

I.  therefore,  take  this  time  to  engage 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky,  and 
the  ranking  member,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York,  in  a  colloquy  to  deter- 
mine the  exact  intent  of  section 
6(bK4)  of  H.R.  5879. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  subcommittee  chairman. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  commend  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  for  taking  this 
time  to  clarify  this  important  point.  In 
adding  section  6(b)(4)  to  H.R.  5879. 
the  committee's  main  objective  was  to 
prevent  the  use  of  cash  assistance  ben- 
efits to  subsidize  a  college  education. 
There  is  no  intention  to  deny  RCA 
benefits  to  those  refugees  who  are 
full-time  participants  in  a  GED  pro- 
gram or  other  high  school  equivalency 
program  at  colleges,  vocational  schools 
or  high  schools  so  long  as  enrollment 
in  such  program  is  an  element  of  an 


employability    plan    approved    by    a 
State  welfare  office  or  its  designee. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  his  response.  Then,  is  it  my 
understanding  that  refugees  enrolled 
as  part  of  an  employability  plan  as 
full-time  students  in  GED  programs  or 
other  programs  leading  to  a  high 
school  diploma  need  not  fear  losing 
their  cash  assistance  benefits  because 
of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  5879? 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  The  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  is  correct. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  again  thank 
the  chairman  for  this  response  and 
would  ask  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  the  ranking  meml}er  of  the  sub- 
committee, if  he  concurs  in  the  re- 
sposes  of  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  am  happy  to 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  FISH.  I  would  also  like  to  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  for 
taking  this  time  to  clarify  this  ques- 
tion. I  certainly  concur  in  the  chair- 
man's responses  and  would  like  to 
assure  the  gentleman  that  nothing  in 
section  6  of  H.R.  5879  is  intended  to 
deny  RCA  benefits  for  refugees  who, 
as  part  of  an  employability  plan,  are 
full-time  students  in  a  GED  or  other 
program  leading  to  the  equivalent  of  a 
high  school  diploma  whether  that  pro- 
gram is  offered  at  a  high  school,  voca- 
tional school,  or  college. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  would  again 
thank  the  gentlemen  for  their  re- 
sponses and  commend  them  and  their 
subcommittee  for  their  diligent  work 
on  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  brought  up 
the  topic  of  the  duration  of  assistance 
programs. 

There  is  a  need  to  move  people  off 
of  welfare  rolls  and  on  to  the  road  of 
self-sufficiency.  There  is  substantial 
evidence  that  allowing  36  long  months 
of  cash  assistance  might  actually  be 
blunting  a  refugee's  initiative  to  gain 
self-sufficiency,  leam  Job  sldlls,  and 
even  leam  English. 

I  would  make  one  clarification.  It  is 
commonly  thought  that  at  the  end  of 
18  months  States  and  localities  find 
the  big  iron  gates  slam  down  and  the 
Federal  Government  picks  up  nothing 
more.  But  as  the  gentleman  knows, 
the  Federal  Government  also  reim- 
burses at  100  percent  during  a  refu- 
gees second  18  months  in  the  United 
States. 

In  addition,  the  Federal  Government 
pays  fully  for  refugee  social  services. 
Such  services  are  available  to  all  refu- 
gees regardless  of  how  long  they  have 
been  in  the  United  States. 


The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  GnKDE3tsoN)  has  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mazzou,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  Mr.  Gunder- 
soN  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Social  services  include  Job  training 
and  Job  placement  counseling,  as  well 
as  English  language  programs.  The 
Government,  at  the  end  of  the  18 
months,  under  the  current  regula- 
tions, is  simply  ending  100-percent  re- 
imbursement for  special  refugee  pro- 
grams which  only  benefit  refugees. 
Any  refugee  who  thereafter  qualifies 
under  a  State  general  assistance  pro- 
gram, or  under  AFDC  or  SSI  would  re- 
ceive such  assistance  as  long  as  he  re- 
mained eligible,  and  during  the  second 
18  months  of  that  refugee's  stay  in  the 
United  States.  All  costs  would  be 
picked  up  by  the  Federal  Government 
at  100  percent. 
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Only  if  the  refugee,  after  18  months, 
does  not  qualify  for  existing  welfare 
programs  that  cover  American  citizens 
would  that  person  fall  through  the 
cracks,  so  to  speak.  But  even  after  36 
months,  that  refugee,  as  I  have  said, 
can  participate  in  social  service  pro- 
grams. 

I  might  say  last  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Guitokrsoh)  serves  a 
very  important  purpose  in  bringing 
these  matters  out  so  that  the  Record 
can  be  clarified,  and  I  thank  him  for 
his  contribution. 

Mr.  GUNDERSON.  I  appreciate  the 
clarification  and  the  worit  of  the 
chairman  and  the  others  on  the  com- 
mittee. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Blr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Ctiainnan.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  yesterday  during  gen- 
eral debate  I  took  about  15  minutes  to 
discuss  the  reasons  for  which  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  bill.  I  will  try 
not  to  repeat  at  length  those  state- 
ments. 

I  would  Just  suggest  that  this  bill 
arises  out  of  a  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  the  Federal  Government  has 
prime  responsibility  for  refugee  policy 
in  this  country.  It  is  a  combined  hu- 
manitarian and  foreign  policy  decision 
made  by  the  Federal  Government  and 
I  think  made  in  most  cases  for  the 
proper  reasons. 

If  we  are  to  continue  to  have  accept- 
ance of  the  refugees  in  our  communi- 
ties around  the  coimtry,  however,  it  is 
absolutely  essential  that  the  Federal 
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Government  not  shirk  its  responsibility 
for  the  costs  incurred  with  respect  to 
the  Initial  settlement  of  these  refugees. 

The  refugees,  although  they  come 
from  all  over  the  entire  world,  have 
primarily  come  from  Southeast  Asia 
over  the  last  couple  of  years.  Since 
they  have  come  to  us  from  a  culture 
that  is  quite  different  from  that  they 
find  here  in  the  United  States  It  has 
required  a  good  amoimt  of  assistance 
in  their  initial  resettlement. 

We  have  attempted  over  the  past 
couple  of  years  to  create  a  comprehen- 
sive program  to  assure  the  local  juris- 
dictions that  they  will  not  be  unfairly 
taken  advantage  of  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  reason  I  say  that  is 
because  we  cannot  assure  that  refugee 
resettlement  will  be  evenly  applied 
across  the  country. 

The  best  evidence  of  that  fact  is  that 
my  home  State  of  California,  which 
has  10  percent  of  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  has  currently  about 
200,000  or  more  Southeast  Asian  refu- 
gees who  have  come  to  our  State  in 
the  last  5  or  6  years.  That  makes  up 
approximately  40  percent  of  the  entire 
refugee  flow. 

In  other  words,  it  would  be  imf  air  to 
ask  the  citizens  of  my  State  to  bear 
the  costs  incurred  for  initial  resettle- 
ment when  they  have  four  times  the 
number  of  Southeast  Asian  refugees 
percentagewise  than  they  represent  as 
a  percentage  of  the  overall  U.S.  popu- 
lation. 

Recognizing  that  fact,  this  adminis- 
tration has  worked  with  the  Congress 
to  assure  that  there  is  100  percent 
funding  of  those  costs  incurred  as  a 
direct  resxUt  of  this  resettlement. 

We  on  the  subcommittee  have  been 
very  concerned  about  the  fact  that 
there  has  been  a  large  percentage  of 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  who  have  re- 
mained on  welfare  rolls. 

In  other  words,  they  have  become 
welfare  dependents. 

This  1b  now  in  the  range  of  70  per- 
cent. That  was  not  the  intention  cer- 
tainly of  the  subcommittee  of  this 
House  or  the  other  body  or  this  ad- 
ministration or  previous  administra- 
tions. 

Nonetheless,  that  has  been  the  con- 
sequence of  some  of  our  programs. 

We  attempt  in  this  bill,  I  think,  to 
move  to  a  position  of  far  greater  fiscal 
responsibility.  That  will  only  occur  if 
we  do  a  better  Job  of  oversight  on 
these  programs  than  we  have  had  in 
the  past.  That  is  why  I  am  so  strongly 
in  support  of  the  idea  of  a  single-year 
authorization.  That  will  force  us  on 
the  subcommittee  as  well  as  the  sub- 
committee in  the  other  body  to  contin- 
ue the  oversight  that  I  think  was  be- 
latedly begun  this  year. 

We  intended  by  our  actions  to  get 
people  off  welfare,  but  by  some  of  the 
programs  we  have  created  we  have 
pushed  them  in  that  direction.  We 


have  n  ade  efforts  in  this  bill  to  cor- 
rect thi  \t. 

We  r  squire  a  closer  cooperation  be- 
tween the  voluntary  agencies,  local 
and  St  ite  government,  and  the  Feder- 
al Gov(  mment  in  terms  of  refugee  re- 
settlenfent. 

We  Inquire  a  closer  observance  of 
the  suQcess  of  the  refugees  in  getting 
off  welfare  and  getting  into  the  eco- 
lainstream  of  our  society  than 
ever  required  before. 
tms  to  me  if  we  are  going  to 
le  pressure  on  the  voluntary 
local  and  State  governments, 
ieral  Government,  both  this 
of  the  Federal  Government 
and  thi  executive  branch,  it  behooves 
us  to  h$ve  a  1-year  authorization. 

With  respect  to  the  other  question 
as  to  whether  we  ought  to  have  line- 
item  authorizations  of  specific 
amounts  of  money.  I  think  w^  have 
found  that  If  we  are  going  to  get 
people  off  welfare  dependency  we 
have  to  have  English  skills,  we  have  to 
have  employment  training.  That  is 
why  we  require  specific  sums  for  that 
purpose. 

Second,  it  has  come  to  our  attention 
that  there  has  not  been  adequate 
screenilig  of  the  health  of  the  refugees 
who  htfve  come  to  our  shores.  We  have 
had  sane  real  problems  with  public 
health  in  certain  areas  of  this  country. 
We  know,  as  a  subcommittee,  that 
there  has  not  been  adequate  screening 
done  in  the  camps. 

Partttr  that  is  the  fault  of  the  United 
States.  Frankly,  partly,  that  is  the 
fault  of  the  United  Nations  in  terms  of 
their  oversight  of  the  medical  pro- 
grams tn  those  camps. 

We  think  that  requiring  funding  for 
the  heilth  needs  and  Initial  screening 
during  the  initial  resettlement  pro- 
gram ought  to  be  a  Federal  function. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  o|  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  L^GRUf )  has  expired. 

(By  Unanimous  consent  Mr.  Lumgren 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutOB.) 

Mr.  tiUNGREN.  These  costs  ought 
not  to)  be  Imposed  on  the  local  and 
State  wrlsdlctions. 

I  thmk  I  fight  as  hard  as  anyone  in 
this  Ifi)use  on  the  question  of  a  bal- 
anced budget.  But  we  are  not  going  to 
really  help  the  taxpayers  if  we  Just 
bllthel)r  decide  we  are  not  going  to 
bear  the  burden  of  an  obligation  we 
have  assumed  by  merely  pushing  it  off 
on  the  local  and  State  governments.  I 
fear  that  might  happen  if  we  do  not 
recogn^  it  explicitly  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

I  dol 
ought 
comini: 
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not  think  the  administration 

to    be    unduly    criticized    for 

up     with     these     suggested 

amen^nents  because  I  have  not  found 

them 

impaci 

ments 


o  be  imcaring  in  terms  of  the 
on   local   and   State   govem- 


have  f  ouni 
tion  that 
ing  away  f  i 

Mr 
the  gentle) 


As  a  ma  ;ter  of  fact,  the  statement 
we  have  r«  »lved  from  the  Director  of 
ORR  at  H  IS  in  this  administration,  is 
that  they  stand  by  their  commitment 
for  100  percent  funding  of  those  pro- 
grams that  are  incurred  as  a  direct 
result  of  initial  resettlement. 

Although  we  may  question  the  lan- 
guage in  the  suggested  amendment,  I 
nothing  in  this  administra- 
iggests  that  they  are  back- 
}m  that  commitment. 
KOLI.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
yield? 

Mr.  LUI^GREN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MA4ZOLI.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman]  very  much  for  his  state- 
ment. It  ia  very  succinct  and  very  im- 
portant and  an  influental  statement 
that  he  hap  Just  made  about  the  need 
to  have  a  II -year  bill  and  the  need  to 
have  certain  specific  line-item  svuns  of 
money  auttiorized  for  certain  services. 

I  want  t(>  further  thank  the  gentle- 
man as  a  very  important  member  of 
our  subcommittee  for  his  consistent 
hard  work  in  reporting  out  not  Just 
this  bill  but  his  work  on  the  Immigra- 
tion Reform  and  Control  Act  and  his 
work  on  all  the  matters  which  have 
come  bef<n-e  us,  the  Department  of 
Justice  auihorization  as  it  deals  with 
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INS.  I  thi 
for  his  wo: 
I  think 
communit: 
was  very 


the  gentleman  very  much 


MX  trip  to  the  gentleman's 
of  Long  Beach  last  year 
elpful  in  our  determining 
Just  exactly  what  was  the  true  situa- 
tion as  to  the  impact  on  the  State  of 
California  and  the  gentleman's  county 
of  Orange  and  Los  Angeles  County  of 
the  presence  of  these  people. 

It  is  ver^  important  for  us  to  have 
that  and  [  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  help. 

Mr.  SHIJMWAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  st  rike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  Refugee  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1982. 

As  the  Representative  of  San  Joa- 
quin Couijty.  one  of  the  most  heavily 
impacted  refugee  areas  in  the  United 
States.  I  can  attest  to  the  importance 
of  a  depeikdable  program  of  cash  and 
medical  assistance  reimbursement  to 
the  State^.  An  estimated  12.500  refu- 
gees live  in  San  Joaquin  County,  and 
make  up  ^.45  percent  of  the  county's 
populatioi^  of  365.000.  The  presence  of 
so  many  refugees  in  a  county  which  is 
experiencing  an  18.1-percent  unem- 
ployment _rate  is  particularly  sensitive 
as  many  luck  the  skills  and  language 
ability  to  ^mpete  for  scarce  jobs. 

During  these  times  of  economic  ad- 
versity, I  regularly  receive  complaints 
from  constituents  about  the  refugee 
presence.  Some  constituents  are  re- 
sentful abput  the  Federal  benefits  ref- 
ugees are  receiving  which  are  not 
available  jto   them.   With   unemploy- 


ment as  high  as  it  is,  and  with  de- 
creased fimdlng  for  social  programs,  it 
is  hard  to  be  charitable.  Nevertheless. 
I  believe  the  majority  of  my  constitu- 
ents want  the  refugee  population  to 
succeed.  They  are  here  now  and  they 
will  be  here  in  10  years,  and  it  be- 
hooves us  to  provide  the  services  and 
training  to  help  speed  their  assimila- 
tion into  contributing  members  of  so- 
ciety. No  one  wants  this  more  than  the 
refugees  themselves.  We  know  the  ref- 
ugees need  help,  and  to  ignore  this 
would  be  a  grave  abdication  of  Federal 
responsibility. 

That  is  why  I  believe  we  cannot  es- 
tablish the  cap  on  Federal  reimburse- 
ment which  the  administration  would 
like.  The  committee  bill  clarifies  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  the  States  will 
be  reimbursed  "100  percent"— not  "up 
to  100  percent"  as  was  previously  con- 
tained in  the  law— for  the  expenses 
they  incur  in  relation  to  the  refugees. 
Already  California  is  expecting  a 
shortfall  in  its  Federal  reimbursement, 
and  although  the  magnitude  of  this 
shortfall  is  being  debated,  we  must 
usare  the  States  that  they  will  re- 
ceive 100-percent  reimbursement.  More 
stringent  State  Department  guidelines 
are  expected  to  reduce  the  Southeast 
Asian  refugee  flow  by  about  30  to  40 
percent.  A  1-year  reauthorization  of 
the  program  and  the  authorization  of 
"such  sums  as  needed"  is  the  most 
flexible  approach  to  varying  refugee 
numbers  and  assimilation  rates. 

The  San  Joaquin  County  administra- 
tor's office  reports  that  almost  8,000 
of  the  county's  12,500  refugees  are  re- 
ceiving AFDC  and  cash  assistance.  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  provisions  in 
the  committee  bill  that  provide  for 
closer  coordination  between  the  volun- 
tary agencies  and  the  welfare  offices. 
Specifically,  welfare  offices  are  re- 
quired to  notify  promptly  the  sponsor- 
ing voluntary  agency  whenever  a  refu- 
gee applies  for  welfare;  voluntary 
agencies  are  required  to  notify  welfare 
offices  whenever  they  leam  that  a  ref- 
ugee has  declined  an  appropriate  Job 
offer.  This  latter  requirement  will  lead 
to  the  termination  of  cash  assistance 
for  that  refugee,  after  an  administra- 
tive hearing. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  line  items 
of  $100  million  for  social  services  such 
as  English  language  training.  Job 
training  and  Job  placement,  and  $14 
million  for  medical  screening  and  ini- 
tial treatment.  Social  services  funding 
will  target  money  toward  assimilation 
efforts,  and  the  medical  assistance  will 
relieve  the  States  and  localities  of  the 
burden  of  paying  for  the  health  needs 
of  the  refugees. 

As  the  committee  report  notes,  Indo- 
Chinese  refugees  have  tended  to  con- 
centrate in  certain  geographic  areas. 
California  has  approximately  40  per- 
cent of  all  Indochinese  refugees  admit- 
ted since  1975.  and  78  percent  have 
been  placed  in  10  States.  For  whatever 
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reasons— climate,  an  established  Asian 
commimity,  the  relatively  higher  wel- 
fare benefits,  or  the  free  community 
college  system  in  Calif  omla— my  State 
has  been  a  popular  site  for  secondary 
migration,  and  San  Joaquin  County 
has  accepted  its  share  of  migrants. 
The  county  administrator's  office  esti- 
mates that  7,000  or  56  percent  of  the 
refugees  have  come  through  second- 
ary migration. 

The  committee  bill  requires  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
(ORR)  of  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  to  develop  and 
implement  a  refugee  placement  policy. 
This  would,  to  the  extent  possible,  pre- 
clude placement  of  other  than  imme- 
diate family  reunification  cases  in 
areas  that  have  already  been  highly 
impacted  by  the  resettlement  of  large 
numbers  of  refugees  and  Cuban/Hai- 
tian entrants.  Further,  the  committee 
instructs  ORR  to  conduct  and  to 
report  to  Congress  the  results  of  its 
study  on  the  practicality  and  need  to 
establish  an  impact  aid  program  for 
refugee-concentrated  areas. 

Throughout  the  debate  today,  one 
theme  emerges:  The  decision  to  admit 
refugees  was  a  Federal  decision,  and  it 
is  the  Federal  Cjovemment's  responsi- 
bility to  provide  for  refugee  resettle- 
ment needs  for  36  months.  Funding 
must  be  authorized  on  the  "such  sums 
as  needed"  basis  contained  in  this  bill. 
Further,  authorizing  funds  without 
making  an  equal  commitment  to  their 
appropriations  is  meaningless.  I  there- 
fore urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
H.R.  5879.  and  to  suiKK>rt  full  funding 
during  the  i^iproprlations  process. 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  liSr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman.  Just  about  2  years 
ago  the  State  of  Florida  was  Inundated 
by  thousands  of  Cuban  entrants  in  the 
Mariel  boatlift  situation.  During  that 
period  of  time  when  this  entrance  oc- 
curred, through  mistakes  of  past  ad- 
ministrations, we  wound  up  with  a  lot 
more  people  in  our  State,  particularly 
in  the  southern  end,  than  we  had 
before  it  started. 

During  the  intervening  period  of 
time  since  that  occurred  we  have  been 
receiving  literally  thousands  of  Hai- 
tian refugees. 

As  a  result  of  these  entrants  coming 
on  our  shores  the  cost  to  the  local  and 
State  governments  of  Florida  has  been 
enormous.  There  will  be  in  Dade 
County  schools  18.000  more  students 
in  September  starting  school  than 
there  would  have  been  had  we  not  had 
the  Cuban  Mariel  boatlift  or  the 
influx  of  Haitian  refugees. 

The  results  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
State  of  Florida  in  nonreimbursable 
costs,  that  is  costs  that  are  not  reim- 
bursed by  the  Federal  Govenunent.  is 
estimated  to  be  in  excess  of  $80  mil- 
lion. Just  as  a  result  of  this  alone. 


The  cost  of  crime  fighting  and  crimi- 
nal Justice  in  our  State  has  gone  up 
enormously  as  well.  Estimates  range 
from  $15  to  $25  million  or  $30  million 
in  costs  attributable  alone  to  the 
influx  of  those  who  have  come  in  the 
last  2  years. 

We  also  have  a  tremendous  burden 
placed  upon  local  and  State  taxpayers 
by  the  fact  that  we  have  extra  health 
costs  that  are  not  reimbursed  through 
cash  and  medical  assistance  under  the 
current  laws  of  our  Federal  Govern- 
ment. Yet.  although  our  local  taxpay- 
ers are  having  to  pay  that  biirden. 
they  did  not  ask  for  these  entrants  or 
these  refugees  who  are  covered  by  the 
Refugee  Assistance  Act.  They  came  as 
a  resiilt.  as  I  said  earlier,  of  mistakes 
in  policy  of  past  administrations,  by 
the  fortuitous  circumstances  of  the 
plight  of  those  who  seek  to  come  to 
our  shores  for  relief  of  economic  and 
other  hardships. 

As  a  result  of  this  fact,  in  the  fuU 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  I  offered 
an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
would  provide  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's reimbursing  the  net  increase  in 
costs  to  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments from  initial  refugee  resettle- 
ment and  from  secondary  migration. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  I  felt  at  the 
time  that  I  did  not  have  the  votes, 
frankly,  to  pass  that,  and  because  of 
some  ambiguities  in  how  you  compute 
the  net  costs  and  how  they  should  be 
reimbursed.  I  yielded  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  gentleman  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky  (Mr.  tSxaoiA),  my  distin- 
guished subcommittee  chairman,  for 
the  substitute  amendment  in  the  bill 
which  is  presently  in  this  act  today  to 
call  for  a  study  by  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  to 
make  available  to  us  as  of  January  of 
next  year  data  on  how  we  might  In  a 
practical  way  proceed  to  come  up  with 
a  way  to  compensate  States  and  local 
governments  for  this  enormous  extra 
burden  that  the  taxpayers  did  not 
expect  or  anticipate  and  which,  frank- 
ly, should  be  shared  by  the  country  as 
a  whole  if  we  are  going  to  have  those 
problems. 

I  was  very  pleased  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  substituted  his  amend- 
ment, offered  his  amendment  as  a  sub- 
stitute, and  I  supported  it.  I  am  not  of- 
fering my  full  amendment  today.  I  am 
instead  supporting,  with  all  of  my 
might  and  word,  the  enactment  of  the 
amendments  to  the  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  in  the  form  presented  to  the 
floor. 

I  urge  adoption  of  this  bill.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  that  we  have 
the  full  set  of  amendments  to  the  act 
for  a  number  of  reasons  unrelated  to 
the  comments  I  have  Just  made  but 
particularly  because  we  need  to  have 
that  study;  we  need  to  find  out  how  we 
can  go  about  making  it  fair  through- 
out this  country  where  we  have  an 
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excess  population,  an  excess  impact,  as 
a  result  of  refugee  and  entrants  in- 
creases in  numbers. 

Mr.  MAZZOU.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much  for  yielding. 

Before  I  comment  on  the  substance 
of  what  the  gentleman  said  let  me 
thank  him  for  his  devoted  service  to 
the  subcommittee  and  to  the  full  com- 
mittee. 

D  1445 

The  State  of  Florida  Is  well  repre- 
sented on  our  subcommittee  in  the 
person  of  the  gentleman,  who  consist- 
ently brings  to  our  attention  the 
imique  and  sometimes  not  unique 
problems  of  Florida— unique  in  the 
sense  of  their  being  the  home  of  a 
great  many  people  from  Cuba,  a  great 
many  people  from  Haiti,  not  to  men- 
tion from  Southeast  Asia.  The  gentle- 
man is  aware  that  when  he  offered  his 
amendment  in  committee  we  did  sug- 
gest the  data  we  could  compile  be- 
tween now  and  next  year  would  great- 
ly aid  us  in  considering  a  targeted  aid 
program  that  would  be  correct  and 
cost  efficient. 

I  think  the  gentleman's  amendment 
is  one  that  might  really  be  an  impor- 
tant amendment  for  other  impacted 
areas  of  the  country.  The  gentleman's 
amendment  brings  up  a  variety  of  indi- 
rect refugee  costs,  such  as  education, 
public  service,  criminal  Justice  and 
other  costs  which  are  very  real  and 
which  cannot  be  ignored.  So  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  having  offered  his 
amendment  in  committee  and  I  think 
it  is  a  very  important  part  of  our  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  McCoLLUM)  has  expired. 

(By  uiuuilmous  consent.  Mr.  McCol- 
LUM  was  aUowed  t&  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
simply  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky  for  his  leadership 
not  only  in  guiding  this  bill,  but  the 
full  driving  force  behind  the  Immigra- 
tion Subcommittee's  work  in  bringing 
about  legislation  this  year.  It  has  been 
tremendous  leadership. 

With  regard  to  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments, which  I  respect  and  appreciate, 
on  the  issue  of  the  national  impact  of 
the  additional  numbers,  not  only  on 
my  State  of  Florida  but  in  States  like 
New  Jersey.  Michigan,  and  all  over 
this  country.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  making  those  comments  as 
well. 

We  have  a  course  to  chart  yet  to  be 
done  to  determine  how  we  can  fairly 
apportion  the  burdens  that  are  thrust 
upon  us  by  the  numbers  of  those  who 
come  to  our  shores,  and  especially 
under  unusual  circumstances. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ments. 
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Mr.  HODINO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  respond  to  the  concerns  expressed 
by  several  Judiciary  Committee  mem- 
bers and  by  some  of  our  colleagues  in 
opposition  to  H.R.  5879.  I  refer  par- 
ticularly to  those  who  oppose  this  leg- 
islation because  it  fails  to  redefine  the 
term  "refugee"  in  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  or  because  they  do  not  feel  refu- 
gee funding  should  be  continued  while 
Haitiai^  are  being  detained  for  inordi- 
nate periods  of  time  in  south  Florida 
and  elfwwhere.  I  certainly  share  these 
concerifs  and  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  they  will  be  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly] addressed  by  the  Judiciary 
Committee. 

The  committee  has  been  careful  to 
note  in  the  legislative  history  to  this 
legislation  that  the  1  year  authoriza- 
tion pef  iod  is  intended  to  insure  that 
these  matters  will  be  closely  examined 
by  the  committee  over  the  course  of 
the  next  year.  The  most  fundamental 
issue  to  be  addressed  is  the  definition 
of  "refigee"  as  set  forth  in  the  Refu- 
gee ActI 

As  is  indicated  in  the  dissenting 
views  to  the  committee  report  on  H.R. 
5879.  several  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee  have  deep  concerns  over 
the  lack  of  consistency  and  uniformity 
in  app^ing  the  refugee  definition  to 
applicatits  around  the  world,  as  well  as 
to  asylum  applicants  in  this  country. 
This  nlatter  is  indeed  ripe  for  close 
committee  scrutiny. 

I  am  equally  concerned  by  the  incon- 
sistent application  of  the  detention 
policies  of  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralizatipn  Service  (INS).  While  a  dis- 
trict coiirt  in  Miami  earlier  this  week 
did  determine  that  such  policies  were 
ially  motivated,  the  court  re- 
sanction  enforcement  of  these 
since  they  were  adopted  in  a 
Rurally  improper  way."  In  fact. 
le  has  scheduled  an  extremely 
It  meeting  for  tomorrow  to  de- 
termini  the  effect  of  his  ruling  and 
the  fuuire  steps  that  must  be  taken  by 
INS  tol  implement  the  court's  order. 
The  committee  will  be  anxious  to 
learn  t^e  results  of  that  court  hearing. 
ai;d  ^iU  monitor  the  executive 
branch's  implementation  of  it. 

I  continue  to  believe  quite  strongly 
that  it.  is  unreasonable  and  unfair  to 
detain  Haitians  at  length  when  our 
Oovemment  is  not  prepared  to  expedi- 
tiously and  fairly  process  their  claims 
for  asylum. 

In  their  dissenting  views  on  this  bill, 
severalT  committee  members  were 
highly  Icritlcal  of  INS's  Haitian  deten- 
tion policies  and  I  certainly  share 
their  frustrations  over  the  long-term 
detenttt>n  of  Haitians. 

I  should  add  quickly  that  the  com- 
mittee has  been  involved  in  overseeing 
the  Haitian  issue  for  several  Con- 
gresses. Members  of  the  committee,  in- 
cluding myself,  have  traveled  to  Haiti, 
extensive  hearings  have  been  held  by 
the    siibcommlttee    on    Immigration, 
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Refugees,  and  International  Law,  and 
tomorrow  pother  Judiciary  Subcom- 
mittee will:  be  considering  the  impact 
of  our  Haitian  detention  policies  on 
the  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

It  is  indeed  a  most  difficult  problem, 
which  is  mkde  even  worse  by  our  Gov- 
ernment's misguided  handling  of  it. 

I  firmly  I  believe  that  this  problem 
will  not  be  effectively  resolved  until 
the  Congress  and  the  executive  branch 
can  agree  on  a  method  for  establishing 
a  fair  and  expeditious  asylum  proce- 
dure alorg  with  reasonable  and 
humane  dftention  policies  which  will 
apply  equa  ly  to  all  persons,  regardless 
of  their  nu  e  or  national  origin. 

I  reiterate  that  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee will  continue  to  review  those 
matters  that  were  not  addressed  by 
the  instant  legislation  (H.R.  5879)  so 
that  we  wijl  be  in  a  position  to  make 
detailed  rej:ommendations  on  all  mat- 
ters relating  to  the  Refugee  Act  of 
1980  during  the  reauthorization  proc- 
ess that  must  take  place  next  year  in 
the  event  tpis  bill  is  enacted. 
•  Mr.  RC^AL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  support  I  of  H.R.  5879,  the  Refugee 
Assistance  lAmendments  of  1982.  This 
legislation  extends  for  1  year  the  fund- 
ing authomzation  for  domestic  reset- 
tlement aqtivities  imder  the  Refugee 
Act  of  1980 

At  presei^t,  the  State  of  California  is 
home  to  nearly  one-quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion Southeast  Asian  refugees.  They 
represent  between  35  and  40  percent 
of  the  total  U.S.  population  of  South- 
east Asian  refugees,  making  California 
the  most  hjeavily  affected  State.  In  ad- 
dition, about  10  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's Cubin  refugees  and  15  percent 
of  all  Sov^t  refugees  have  settled  in 
California.;  Fully  32.7  percent  of  all 
Southeast  Asian  refugees  in  California 
reside  in  LOs  Angeles  County,  a  part  of 
which  I  represent.  This  means  that 
the  resettlement  activities  authorized 
by  H.R.  5879  are  criticsJ  to  the  State 
and  to  my  pistrict. 

Three  provisions  of  the  bill  in  par- 
ticular d^erve  mention.  These  in- 
clude: Fii^.  a  $14  million  authoriza- 
tion for  initial  medical  screening  and 
treatment] of  refugees;  second,  a  re- 
quirement for  the  Office  of  Refugee 
Resettlement  to  establish  a  refugee 
placement!  policy  which  protects 
against  the  settlement  of  refugees  in 
areas  of  tQe  country  where  heavy  re- 
settlement! has  already  taken  place: 
and  third,  b  commitment  to  reimburse 
State  and  I  local  governments  for  100 
percent  of  allowable  cash  and  medical 


assistance 


josts  for  newly  arrived  refu- 


gees. All  tl  iree  subject  areas  have  been 
studied  \>y  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Labor-HHS-Education, 
of  which  :  am  a  member,  and  I  am 
glad  to  se<  that  they  are  addressed  as 
well  in  H.F ,.  5879. 

The  neel  for  better  medical  screen- 
ing of  ref u  gees  in  clear.  Refugees  have 


a  far  greater  incidence  of  several  seri- 
ous and  contagious  diseases  than  the 
overall  U.S.  population.  Among  these 
are  tuberculosis,  serious  parasites, 
hepatitis  B,  malaria,  and  leprosy.  De- 
spite the  fact  that  refugees  are  exam- 
ined overseas  before  being  admitted  to 
the  United  States,  the  centers  for  dis- 
ease control  have  found  that  those 
who  entered  the  country  in  1980  with 
no  evidence  of  disease  exhibited  tuber- 
culosis symptoms  after  admission  at  a 
rate  34  times  greater  than  the  overall 
U.S.  rate.  In  Los  Angeles  County,  the 
TB  rate  has  increased  from  19  to  24.8 
percent  since  1970,  largely  because  of 
the  influx  of  new  immigrants  smd  ref- 
ugees into  the  area.  In  the  light  of  the 
incidence  of  disease  among  refugees,  I 
am  pleased  that  H.R.  5879  seeks  to 
tighten  refugee  medical  screening  pro- 
cedures abroad  and  authorizes  addi- 
tional funds  to  State  and  local  health 
agencies  to  help  them  respond  to  the 
medical  needs  of  refugees. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  H.R.  5879  ad- 
dresses the  problem  of  refugee  place- 
ment. For  too  long,  little  has  been 
done  to  try  to  disperse  refugee  reset- 
tlement in  a  way  that  avoids  a  heavy 
economic,  health,  and  social  service 
impact  on  localities  and  States  such  as 
California.  H.R.  5879  represents  a 
major  first  step  toward  resolving  this 
problem  by  ordering  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement  to 
develop  and  implement  a  refugee 
placement  policy.  To  the  extent  possi- 
ble, this  policy  should  encourage 
placement  away  from  areas  where  ref- 
ugees and  Cuban-Haitian  entrants  are 
already  concentrated. 

Finally,  and  perhaps  most  impor- 
tantly, H.R.  5879  commits  the  Federal 
Government  to  provide  100-percent  re- 
imbursement to  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  the  cost  of  providing 
cash  and  medical  assistance  to  newly 
arrived  refugees.  As  was  so  clearly 
pointed  out  in  a  Los  Angeles  Times 
editorial  last  month: 

It  is  Federal  policy,  after  all,  that  sets  the 
number  of  refugees  who  enter  the  country 
each  year,  and  the  conditions  under  which 
they  are  allowed  to  immigrate.  Yet  it  is  local 
governments  that  bear  most  of  the  burden 
of  paying  for  additional  social  services  when 
refugees  .  .  .  congregate  in  particular  states 
or  cities  .  .  . 

Through  the  appropriations  process, 
we  recently  addressed  this  problem  in 
two  respects.  First,  we  approved  the 
expenditure  of  more  than  $23  million 
from  the  fiscal  year  1982  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  to  reim- 
burse States  such  as  Florida  and  Cali- 
fornia for  the  cost  of  having  to  delay 
the  implementation  of  new  Federal 
regulations  governing  cash  and  medi- 
cal assistance  payments  to  refugees. 
Secondly,  those  of  us  who  served  as 
conferees  on  the  urgent  supplemental 
added  language  in  the  conference 
report  confirming  that  at  least  for 
1982.  funding  has  been  provided  by 
the  Federal  Government  based  on  a 


policy  of  100  percent  reimbursement 
to  State  and  local  governments  for  eli- 
gible refugee  cash  and  medical  assist- 
ance costs. 

It  is  time  that  we  reaffirm  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  for 
the  welfare  of  refugees,  and  H.R.  5879 
is  the  appropriate  vehicle  in  which  to 
do  so.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote 
with  me  in  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion.* 

•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Chairman, 
before  I  address  this  specific  bill,  may 
I  point  out  the  long  and  noble  history 
of  the  United  States  in  providing  a 
haven  for  refugees  and  further  sup- 
porting services  to  refugees  through- 
out the  world.  In  philosophy,  this  bill 
is  consistent  with  the  long  history  of 
our  country— not  only  Federal,  State 
and  local  governments,  but  private 
agencies— in  serving  the  needs  of  refu- 
gees. 

However,  in  view  of  the  present 
budget  pressure,  I  believe  the  1983  au- 
thorization ought  to  have  been  elimi- 
nated to  $514,809,000  and  that  the  bUl 
should  have  provided  a  3-year  authori- 
zation. I  also  think  section  6,  which 
would  restrict  administrative  flexibil- 
ity should  have  been  deleted. 

I  recognize  there  are  also  major  for- 
eign policy  considerations  involved  in 
the  worldwide  refugee  structure  and 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to 
play  a  major  role  in  humanitarian  as- 
pects of  refugee  assistance  efforts.* 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
intend  to  vote  against  H.R.  5879,  the 
refugee  assistance  amendments  of 
1982.  I  will  do  so,  not  because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Federal  Govenunent  as- 
sisting in  the  care  and  resettlement  of 
refugees.  I  favor  such  assistance.  I 
oppose  this  legislation,  however,  be- 
cause it  fails  to  address  the  tragic 
plight  of  Haitian  refugees  in  this  coun- 
try. This  legislation  wiU  perpetuate 
the  racially  discriminatory  policies  our 
Government  is  applying  to  Haitian 
refugees. 

Since  1958,  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  Haitians  have  fled  their  homeland, 
some  250,000  finding  refuge  in  the 
United  States.  In  the  last  8  years, 
more  than  35,000  have  risked  their 
lives  in  paltry  sailboats  to  make  the 
800-mile  trek  to  Florida. 

There  is  ample  cause  for  these 
people  to  flee.  According  to  Amnesty 
International,  Haiti's  prisons  are  filled 
with  people,  never  charged  or  brought 
to  trial,  who  suffer  a  variety  of  torture 
comparable  to  that  inflicted  in  Nazi 
concentration  camps.  Our  own  State 
Department  has  concluded  that  Jean 
Claude  Duvalier  rules  with  an  iron 
fist- totally  ignoring  the  Haitian  Con- 
stitution and  that  he  tolerates  no  dis- 
sent, and  that  prisoners,  often  political 
dissenters,  are  severely  beaten  and  de- 
graded. 

What  kind  of  haven  has  this  country 
provided  those  fortuate  enough  to 
escape  such  tyranny?  None.  Instead, 


since  a  year  ago  May,  these  people 
have  been  locked  up  in  detention 
camps,  or  more  honestly,  prisons.  But 
these  people  have  not  been  convicted 
of  or  even  charged  with  crimes  in 
Haiti  or  here.  The  pattern  is  clear: 
Haitians  are  Imprisoned  on  the  basis 
of  their  national  origin,  and  because 
they  are  people  of  color. 

No  other  group  gf  persons  has  been 
thus  classified  and  incarcerated. 
Indeed,  the  United  States  terminated 
its  detention  policy  as  long  ago  as  1954 
when  it  closed  the  Eniis  Island  facility. 
Not  only  has  the  Government  singled 
out  Haitians  for  such  harsh  treatment, 
it  has  dragged  its  feet  in  processing 
the  asylum  claims  of  those  detained. 
Hence,  many  legitimate  Haitian  refu- 
gees have  now  been  detained  for  more 
than  a  year. 

The  Government  has  offered  no  rea- 
sonable explanation  for  this  disparate 
treatment.  It  cannot  deny  that  the 
Indochinese  who  came  to  this  coimtry 
in  large  numbers  in  the  late  1970's 
were  not  imprisoned  on  the  basis  of 
their  national  origin.  The  number  of 
people  involved  cannot  justify  the  dis- 
parate treatment,  since  for  the  years 
1979  through  1981  some  358,000  Indo- 
Chinese  were  admitted  to  this  country 
without  being  automatically  jailed. 

I  fully  intend  to  watch  very  closely 
the  Immigration  Reform  and  Control 
Act  now  pending  in  the  Judiciary 
Committee  and  if  it  does  no  more  to 
provide  relief  to  the  Haitians  than  this 
bill.  I  will  oppose  it  also.* 

The  CHAIRMAN  pro  tempore.  Are 
there  any  further  amendments?  If  not, 
the  question  is  on  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute, as  amended. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute,  as  amended, 
was  agreed  to. 

The  C:HAIRMAN  pro  temF>ore. 
Under  the  rule,  the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (YAi. 
BENNETT)  having  assumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Traxler,  Chairman  pro  tempore 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union,  reported 
that  that  Committee,  having  had 
imder  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
5879),  to  amend  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  to  extend  for  3  years 
the  authorization  for  appropriations 
for  refugee  assistance,  to  make  certain 
improvements  in  the  operation  of  the 
program,  and  for  other  purposes,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  499,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
an  amendment  adopted  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  the 
amendment  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
adopted    by    the    Conrunittee    of    the 
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Whole?  If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
amendment 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  vtttettred  to  have  it. 

BCr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.         

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  357,  nays 
58,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  16 
as  follows. 


AlboMa 


Andeiaon 

Andrewi 

Anmifudo 


AuCoin 
Barthim 
Bailer  (MO> 
Bailey  (PA) 


BedeU 

Beilenaon 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Berill 

Biam 

Btnchan 

BlUey 


Boland 

Banker 

Breaux 

BilnUey 

Brodbead 

Brooks 

Braomfleld 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burtener 

Burton,  John 

Burton,  Phillip 

BuUer 

Byron 

CaoDbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clauaen 

Clay 

Clinser 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Cimable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Coufhlin 

Courier 
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Coyne.  James 

Coyne,  William 

Crane,  Philip 

lyAmouri 

Daniel,  Dan 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Dannemeyer 

DaKhle 

Daub 

Davto 

delaOana 

Deckard 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinskl 

Dickinson 

Dicks 

DinceU 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dousherty 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eekart 

Edaar 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

EdwCrds(OK) 

Braeraon 

Emery 

ien»ltsh 

Erdahl 

Ertel 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IA> 

Evans  (DI) 

Pary 

PaseeU 

Pasio 

Penwiek 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Pindley 

Pish 

Plippo 

Plorlo 

PocUetU 

POIey 

Pord(MI> 

Porsythe 


Pountaln 

Powler 

Frank 

Frensel 

Fuqum 

Oaydos 

Oejdenson 

Oephardt 

Olbbona 

Oilman 

Olngrich 

OUckman 

Ooldwater 

Ooodlinc 

Oore 

Oradison 

Oreen 

Orets 

Ouarinl 

Ounderaon 

Hacedom 

HaU(OH> 

Hall,  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammenchmidt 

Harkln 

Hatcher 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hixhtower 

HUer 

mills 

Holland 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

JenlUns 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Kasen 

Kemp 

KenneUy 

Kildee 


Klndiess 

Kocoiiek 

Kram  t 

LaPaI« 

Lacon  arsino 

Lanto  ; 

Leach 

LeBoiltlUier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Lent 

Lewis 

Uviniiton 

Long  (LA) 

Long^^D) 

Lott 

Lower^  (CA) 


Lowry 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundiiie 
Lungr  n 


Mark€K 
Marks 

Marrhtt 


(Hi) 
(NY) 


Martii 
ilartu 
Matsu 
Matto: 
Mavra  lies 


(WA) 


CA) 


McCla  -y 

McClo  ikey 

McCol  um 

McCuidy 

McDa<e 

McEwi  n 

McOrtlh 

HcHuih 

McKl^ey 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller 

MineU 

Minist 

Mitcht  U  (NT) 

MoaUy 

Mof fe(  I 

Mollniri 

Mollot  an 

Montg  >mery 

Moorhiad 

Morris  >n 

Murthi 

Myers 

Napiei 

Natch*' 

Neal 

NelllgAi 

Nelson 


Archei 
Beard 
Boner 
Bouqu  lid 
Brown  ICO) 
Chene 
Chlsh(  Im 
Colllni 
CoUlni  ( 
Conyei 
Craig  ' 
Crane.toaniel 
Crocks  it 
DeUun  i 
Plelds 
Pord  ('  If) 
Proat 
Oranu  i 
Ormy 
Grishan 


(H.) 
(TX) 


Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

Rltter 

RoberU  (K8) 

Rotwrts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodlno 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roaenthal 

Roatenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schulae 

Seiberiing 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shumway 

Shuster 

SiUander 

NATS-M 

Hanee 

Hansen  (UJ) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hendon 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

LatU 

Leath 

Leland 

Levitas 

Loeffler 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NO 

McDonald 

MiUer  (OH) 

MitcheU  (MD) 


Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solatz 

Solomon 

Spence 

St  Oermain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trmxier 

Trible 

UdaU 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whltehurst 

WhlUey 

Whlttaker 

Whltten 

Williams  (MT) 

WiUlams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Tates 

Tatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 


Moore 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Paul 

QuiUen 

Rangel 

Roemer 

Santini 

Savage 

Schumer 

Shelby 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stump 

Washington 

Weiss 


Bland  ud 

Bolllnt 
Bonloi 
Bowen 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Oonnles 


NOT  VOTINO-16 


BroyhUl 

Dowdy 

Dyson 

Erlenbom 

Pithlan 

Garcia 


Otnn 
Mlkulskl 
Rhodes 
Wilson 


Messn 


June  22,  1982 


June  22, 1982 
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LEVITAS,  SCHUMER, 
FIELDS^  and  ROEMER  changed  their 
votes  fnjm  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messra.  LUJAN,  DOWNEY,  and 
NAPIEF  Changed  their  votes  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  nesult  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nouncedi  as  above  recorded. 

The  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  so 
as  to  read:  "A  bill  to  amend  chapter  2 
of  title  IV  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  extend  for  1  year  the 
authorizUion  of  appropriations  for 
refugee  issistance,  and  for  other  pur- 


poses. 

A  motion 
the  tabu . 


to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimc^  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  anki  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  Just :  >assed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenu  ji  from  Kentucky? 

There  vas  no  objection. 


PURl'HER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
,  SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  I^parrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced; that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  o^  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  ^Usagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  tb  the  biU  (H.R.  5922)  entitled 
"An  act  jmalLing  urgent  supplemental 
Utions  for  the  fiscal  year 
eptember  30,  1982,  and  for 


appropr 
ending 
other  pu 

The 
the  Ser 


lessage  also  announced  that 
9te  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  I^ouse  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2,  3.  12,  14,  16. 
18A,  19,  )0,  22,  26,  27,  34,  37,  51,  and  64 
to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senite  recedes  from  its  amend- 
ment numbered  40  to  the  above-titled 
bill.      T 

The  n^essage  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  disagrees  to  the  simend- 
ment  of  the  House  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  numbered  62  to  the 
above-eniitled  bill. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VmiNp  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
400,  ADTHORIZING  CONSTRUC- 
TION !  OP  FRANKLIN  DELANO 
ROOSEVELT  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged retort  (Rept.  97-617)  on  the  res- 
olution (  1.  Res.  508),  providing  for  the 


consideration  of  the  Joint  resolution 
(H.J.  Res.  400)  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  approval  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  R(X}sevelt  Memorial 
Commission,  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  Franklin  Delano  Roo- 
sevelt Memorial,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  5831,  PROVIDING  LEND- 
ING LIMITS  FOR  FARMERS 
HOME  ADMINISTRATION  FARM 
AND  RURAL  DEVELOPMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  97-618)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  509)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5831)  to  provide  lending  limits  for 
fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985  for 
programs  under  the  Consolidated 
Farm  and  Rural  Development  Act, 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  H.R.  6337,  NATIONAL 
ENERGY  EMERGENCY  PRE- 
PAREDNESS ACT 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  97-619)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  510)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6337)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities relating  to  the  international 
energy  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REPORT  ON  RESOLUTION  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  5540,  DEFENSE  INDUS- 
TRIAL BASE  REVTTALIZATION 
ACT 

Mr.  IX>NG  of  Louisiana,  from  the 
Committee  on  Rules,  submitted  a  priv- 
ileged report  (Rept.  No.  97-620)  on  the 
resolution  (H.  Res.  511)  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5540)  to  amend  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  to  revitalize  the  de- 
fense industrial  base  of  the  United 
States,  which  was  referred  to  the 
House  Calendar  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPBdENT  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 


consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  4326)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  inno- 
vative firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  research  and  development  as  a 
base  for  technological  innovation  to 
meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  SPEAIIER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaPalce). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  COmUTTKB  OP  TRK  WHOLE 

Accordingly  the  House  resolved 
itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill,  H.R.  4326.  with  Mr.  Brodheao 
in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  rose  on 
Thursday,  June  17,  1982,  pending  was 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute of  the  text  of  H.R.  6587,  which 
is  considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
purpose  of  amendment. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua). 

AMEItSMEIlT  OPPXRB)  IT  m.  FUQUA 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Fuqua:  Strike 
all  the  words  following  section  1.  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technologi(»l  innovation  creates  Jobs, 
increases  productivity,  competition,  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  is  a  valuable  counter- 
force  to  inflation  and  the  United  States  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficit; 

(2)  while  small  business  is  a  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the 
Nation,  the  majority  of  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development  is  conducted  by 
large  businesses,  universities,  and  (govern- 
ment laboratories;  and 

(3)  small  businesses  are  among  the  most 
cost-effective  performers  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  are  particularly  capable  of 
developing  research  and  development  re- 
sults into  new  products. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  this  Act 
are— 

(1)  to  stimulate  technological  iimovation; 

(2)  to  encourage  the  greater  utilization  of 
small  business  to  meet  Federal  research  and 
development  needs;  and 

(3)  to  increase  private  sector  commercial- 
ization of  innovations  derived  from  Federal 
research  and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  source  file 
and  an  information  program  to  assure  each 
qualified  and  interested  small  business  con- 
cern the  opportunity  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral agency  small  business  innovation  re- 
search programs; 


"(5)  to  coordinate  with  participating  agen- 
cies a  schedule  for  release  of  SBIR  aolicita- 
tions,  and  to  prepare  a  master  release  sched- 
ule so  as  to  maximize  small  businesses'  op- 
portunities to  respond  to  solicitations; 

"(6)  to  report  aruiually  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  Policy  on  the  SBIR 
program  responsibilities  assigned  to  it  under 
this  Act;  and 

'(7)  to  report  not  less  than  annually  to 
the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  SBIR  programs  of  the  Federal 
agencies  and  the  Administration's  responsi- 
bilities related  to  the  SBIR  programs.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  a  miUtary  de- 
partment as  defined  in  section  102  of  such 
title,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any 
agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
(as  the  term  is  defined  in  section  3.4(f)  of 
Executive  Order  12333  or  its  successor 
orders); 

"(2)  the  term  'funding  agreement'  means 
any  contract,  grant,  or  c(x>perative  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  small  business  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental, 
or  research  work  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government; 

"(3)  the  term  'small  business  innovation 
research  program'  or  'SBIR  program'  means 
a  competitive  program  designed  to  involve 
small  businesses  in  meeting  Federal  re- 
search and  development  objectives  and  to 
promote  innovation  through  a  uniform 
prtx^ss  having— 

"(A)  a  first  phase  for  determining,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical 
merit  and  feasibility  of  proposals  submitted 
pursuant  to  SBIR  program  solicitations; 

"(B)  a  second  phase  to  further  develop  the 
proposals  to  meet  the  particular  program 
needs,  the  awarding  of  which  shall  take  into 
consideration  the  scientific  and  technical 
merit  and  feasibility  evidenced  by  the  first 
phase  and.  if  two  or  more  proposals  are 
evaluated  as  being  of  approximately  equal 
scientific  and  technical  merit  and  feasibility, 
special  consideration  shall  be  given  to  those 
proposals  that  have  demonstrated  third 
phase,  private  capital  commitments;  and 

"(C)  when  appropriate,  a  third  phase  in 
which  commercial  applications  of  the  re- 
search or  research  and  development  are 
pursued  with  private  capital  or  in  which 
contracts  are  made  with  a  Federal  agency 
for  products  or  processes  intended  to  bene- 
fit the  United  States  Govenmient;  and 

"(4)  the  term  research'  or  research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  is 
(A)  a  systematic,  intensive  study  directed 
toward  greater  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  subject  studied:  (B)  a  systematic 
study  directed  specifically  toward  applying 
new  knowledge  to  meet  a  recognized  need; 
or  (C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowledge 
toward  the  production  of  useful  materials, 
devices,  and  systems  or  methods,  including 
design,  development,  and  improvement  of 
prototypes  and  new  processes  to  meet  spe- 
cific requirements. 

"(f)(1)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has 
total  appropriations  in  excess  of 
$100,000,000  for  research  or  research  and 
development  for  fiscal  year  1983  or  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter  shall  establish  a  SBIR 
program. 

"(2)  Each  Federal  agency  which  is  re- 
quired to  esUblish  a  SBIR  program  under 
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partcnph  (1)  Shan,  to  the  extent  required 
in  Acta  authorizing  appropriations  for  each 
such  agency,  reserve  for  expenditure  with 
small  business  concerns  In  connection  with 
such  SBIR  program— 

"(A)  not  leas  than  0.2  per  centum  of  its 
total  appropriations  for  research  or  re- 
search and  development  in  the  first  fiscal 
year  in  which  it  is  required  to  esUblish  a 
SBIR  program, 

"(B>  not  less  than  0.6  per  centum  of  such 
total  appropriations  in  the  second  such 
fiscal  year,  and 

"(C>  not  leas  than  1.35  per  centum  of  such 
total  appropriations  in  all  subsequent  such 
fiscal  years. 

"(g)  For  the  purpose  of  meeting  the  re- 
quirements of  subsection  (f),  no  Federal 
agency  shall  make  available,  from  that  por- 
tion of  its  total  aM>roprlationa  for  research 
or  research  and  develomnent  which  is  avail- 
able for  obligation  for  basic  research,  an 
amount  which  exceeds  0.2  per  centum  of 
such  portion  in  the  first  fiscal  year  in  which 
It  is  required  to  establish  a  SBIR  program. 
0.6  per  centum  of  such  portion  in  the  second 
such  fiscal  year,  or  1  per  centum  of  such 
portion  in  subsequent  such  fiscal  years. 

"(h)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  to  establish  a  small  business  in- 
novation research  program  shall— 

"(1)  unilaterally  determine  categories  of 
projects  to  be  in  its  SBIR  program; 

"(2)  issue  small  business  innovation  re- 
search solicitations  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  determined  cooperatively  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration; 

"(3)  unilaterally  receive  and  evaluate  pro- 
posals resulting  from  SBIR  soliciutions; 

"(4)  unilaterally  select  awardees  for  its 
SBIR  funding  agreements; 

"(5)  administer  its  own  SBIR  funding 
agreements  (or  delegate  such  administra- 
tion to  another  agency); 

"(6)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requirements;  and 

"(7)  make  an  annual  report  on  the  SBIR 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy. 

"(i)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (f),  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  total  appropriations  in  excess  of 
$20,000,000  for  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopment for  fiscal  year  1983  or  any  fiscal 
year  thereafter  shall  establish  goals  specifi- 
cally for  funding  agreements  for  research  or 
research  and  development  to  small  business 
concerns. 

"(J)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  this 
section  to  have  a  SBIR  program  or  to  estab- 
lish goals  shall  report  annually  to  the  Small 
Business  Administration  the  number  of 
awards  pursuant  to  funding  agreements 
over  $10,000  in  amount  and  the  dollar  value 
of  aU  such  awards,  identifying  SBIR  awards 
and  comparing  the  number  and  amount  of 
such  awards  with  awards  to  other  than 
small  business  concerns. 

"(k)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsection  (h),  each  Federal  agency  shall 
encourage  and  facilitate  the  general  con- 
duct of  its  SBIR  program  to  provide  maxi- 
mum opportunity  for  small  businesses  to 
engage  in  specified  agency  research  and  de- 
velopment objectives  through  the  establish- 
ment of  procedures  which  provide  for— 

"(1)  simplified,  standardized,  and  timely 
SBIR  solicitations;  and 

"(2)  a  simplified,  standardized  funding 
process  which  provides  for  (A)  the  timely  re- 
ceipt and  review  of  proposals;  (B)  outside 
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peer  rerlew,  as  appropriate;  (C)  protection 
of  prop  ietary  information  provided  in  pro- 
posals; (D)  selection  of  awardees;  (E)  reten- 
tion of  rights  in  data  generated  in  the  per- 
forman^  of  the  contract  by  the  small  busi- 
ness coacem;  (F)  transfer  of  title  to  proper- 
ty provfled  by  the  agency  to  the  small  busi- 
ness cohcem  if  such  a  transfer  would  be 
more  cost  effective  than  recovery  of  the 
property  by  the  agency;  (O)  cost  sharing; 
and  iH>  cost  principles  and  payment  sched- 
ules.     I 

e  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 

ology  Policy,  in  consultation  with 

ral  Coordinating  Council  for  Sci- 

eering  and  Technology,  shall— 
lependently  survey  and  monitor  all 
phases  of  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  SBIR  programs  within  agencies  required 
to  establish  a  SBIR  program,  including  com- 
pliance with  the  expenditures  of  funds  ac- 
cording to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(f )  of  this  section;  and 

(2)  rfport  not  less  than  annually,  and  at 

er  times  as  the  Director  may  deem 

te,  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 

tatives  on  all  phases  of  the  imple- 

m  and  operation  of  SBIR  programs 

encies    required    to    establish    a 

together  with  such  recom- 

ns  as  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 
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Skc.  5.!  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
later  thgn  5  years  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  report  to  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  quality, 
quantity,  and  nature  of  research  conducted 
under  the  amendments  made  by  this  Act, 
and  the  effect  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act)  have  had  on  the  agencies'  research 
and  de\«lopment  programs,  together  with 
such  re^mmendations  as  the  Comptroller 
General  may  deem  appropriate. 

Mr.  PUQUA  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tUat  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   a^    read    and    printed    in    the 

The  Chairman.  Ls  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
FloridaT 

Thertwas  no  objection. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendihent  I  am  offering  is  the  re- 
ported version  of  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  approved 
by  the  Science  and  Technology^  Com- 
mittee pn  March  9.  1982.  In  addition, 
howevek-.  the  committee's  amendment 
has  been  amended  slightly  to  increase 
the  pencentage  to  1.25  percent,  and  to 
exempt  the  R.  &  D.  activities  of  the 
intelligence  community. 

I  waiit  to  take  the  time  to  explain 
briefly  j  the  amendment,  because  the 
Sclencej  and  Technology  Committee's 
amendment  is  closely  similar  to  the 
Small  Business  Committee  substitute. 
This  amendment  is  far  from  a  com- 
plete restructuring  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  substitute.  The 
amendment  I  am  offering  retains  the 
major  approaches  as  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  bill,  but  does  retain  a 
role  foi-  the  Congress  to  assure  that 
the  pro  {ram  will  work. 

We  ire  working  toward  the  same 
goals,  a  nd  the  same  objectives,  on  this 
legislat  on.  I  am  simply  offering  a  dif- 
ferent 1  ersion  of  the  bill.  The  key  fea- 


ture of  thi  amendment  is  the  require- 
ment that!  funds  provided  in  connec- 
tion with  I  the  small  business  innova- 
tion research  program  be  authorized 
through  tpe  normal  budget  process. 
This  way.j  Congress  can  achieve  the 
goals  of  tnis  legislation— to  stimulate 
small  business  innovation  and  partici- 
pation in  federal  R.  Si  D.— and  contin- 
ue to  respect  the  traditional  funding 
processes  flollowed  by  the  Congress. 

Under  tl^e  committee's  amendment. 
Congress  will  retain  control  over 
agency  spending  for  SBIR  programs 
by  requiritkg  that  the  1.25  percent  of 
funds  resetved  for  the  SBIR  program 
be  authorized  and  appropriated 
through  tne  normal  budget  pr(x:ess. 
The  commjlttee's  amendment  is  a  rea- 
sonable cotnpromise  approach  to  the 
set-aside  controversy.  Building  on  the 
successful  NSP  program,  the  amend- 
ment has  ^eat  potential  for  assisting 
small  business  involvement  in  Federal 
research  ai  id  development. 

The  majjr  features  of  the  commit- 
tee's ameni  Iment  are  as  follows: 

First,  all  agencies  with  R.  &  D.  ap- 
propriations over  $100  million  will  es- 
tablish smiall  business  innovation  re- 
search programs. 

Second,  igencies  will  reserve  in  con- 
nection wilh  the  SBIR  programs  no 
less  than  1.25  percent  of  its  R.  &  D. 
appropriations,  phased  in  over  a  3-year 
period.       | 

Third,  abthorization  to  fund  the 
SBIR  programs  will  be  provided  in 
subsequent  authorization  acts  for  each 
agency.  Congress  will  retain  the  au- 
thority to  raise  or  lower  the  set-aside 
amount. 

Fourth,  i  gencies  with  R.  &  D.  budg- 
ets over  $2 )  million  are  required  to  es- 
tablish goals  for  funding  agreements 
for  R.  &  DJ 

Fifth,  SBA  will  coordinate  agency 
SBIR  programs,  and  provide  informa- 
tion to  small  businesses  about  the  pro- 
grams. 

Sixth,  Oi5TP  will  survey  and  moni- 
tor the  Federal-wide  program,  and 
report  to  Cbngress  annually. 

Seventh,  GAO  will  report  on  the 
Federal-wide  program,  and  its  effect 
on  Federal  R.  &  D.,  within  5  years. 

Mr.  Chajrman,  the  argument  that 
small  busiiiesses  will  not  get  any  funds 
under  this  Approach  is  simply  false.  In 
fact,  any  I  concerns  small  business 
might  hav4  trouble  getting  their  foot 
in  the  door  should  be  allayed  by  the 
requiremei^t  that  agencies  would  re- 
serve 1.25  [percent  of  their  R.  &  D. 
funds  for  |the  purpose  of  supporting 
the  SBIR  program.  However,  to  insure 
that  this  amount  of  funding  is  realis- 
tic, even  j  adequate,  the  Congress, 
through  tne  authorizing  committees 
will  review]  the  program  and  funding 
on  an  individual  agency  basis  during 
the  normal  budget  process.  I  believe 
this  is  mu(ih  to  be  preferred  over  the 
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small  business  approach  which  leaves 
the  question  of  allocations  to  OMB. 

The  House  is  being  asked  to  expand 
the  SBIR  program  from  its  present 
level  of  $5  million  to  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars. This  is  a  very  worthwhile  goal 
and  I  support  it.  Nevertheless,  without 
the  key  language  contained  in  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee's  sub- 
stitute. Congress,  by  virtue  of  the  set- 
aside,  is  giving  OBCB  the  power  to  con- 
trol the  program  and  removing  itself 
from  overseeing  through  the  normal 
authorization  and  appropriation  proc- 
ess the  use  of  a  substantial  amount  of 
taxpayers'  funds. 

The  committee's  amendment  will 
also  ensure  that  basic  research  funds 
are  not  tmduly  exposed  to  a  set-aside 
requirement.  The  capping  amendment, 
which  was  also  added  in  the  Small 
Business  Committee's  amendment,  is 
simply  not  stifficient  to  protect  basic 
research  funding.  However,  when  cou- 
pled with  the  requirement  for  authori- 
zation, under  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology substitute.  wUl  be  effective. 
The  Congress  can  help  small  business 
without  a  set-aside.  It  can  do  so  much 
better,  and  more  responsibly,  through 
an  approach  which  insures  that  tax- 
payers' funds  are  going  to  the  highest 
quality  research. 

D  1520 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  am  pleased  to  yield  to 
the  dlBtlngtiished  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALOREaf .  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
exposure  to  this  question  has  been 
largely  through  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology on  the  funding  of  NSF  and  the 
small  business  innovation  research 
program.  I  would  ask  all  Members  of 
Congress  to  think  very  careftilly  about 
whether  a  set-aside,  per  se,  in  this  area 
Lb  a  proper  approach.  Set-asides  put 
pressure  on  basic  research  and  are  es- 
sentially arbitrary.  However,  is  it  not 
also  true  that  under  a  procedure  as 
suggested  by  this  amendment  where 
we  would  authorize  1.25  percent,  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  may  very  well 
go  above  that  in  small  business  fund- 
ing. It  seems  to  me  that,  although 
some  Members  might  want  to  salute 
the  small  business  community,  the 
truth  of  it  is  that  the  small  business 
coummunity  may  do  much  better 
under  an  authorization  process  that 
sets  out  these  goals  rather  than  speci- 
fied set-asides.  If  we  have  a  set-aside 
of  a  specific  amount,  I  believe  there 
would  be  a  strong  tendency  to  limit 
fundings  to  that  amount.  Committees 
would  tend  to  say,  "Well,  we  met  the 
set-aside  amount  for  you,  so  enough 
done." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent,  VLt.  Pdqua 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  is  absolutely  correct. 
This  does  not  set  a  maximum  ca9.  &s  it 
is  under  the  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee's bill.  This  would  grant  the  various 
committees  of  the  Congress  an  oppor- 
ttinity  to  review  the  program  and 
funding  on  a  regular  basis,  and  if  they 
felt  that  it  was  meritorious  to  increase 
that  level,  and  if  it  was  in  the  interest 
of  the  Government  to  do  that,  they 
could  do  so  under  the  amendment  that 
I  have  offered. 

The  gentleman  is  very  familiar  with 
the  success  of  the  program  that  has 
operated  very  similar  to  this  in  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation,  which  this 
proposal  is  patterned  after.  Instead  of 
a  mandatory  set-aside,  the  committee 
annually  reviews  these  funds,  and  it 
has  been  a  very  successful  program. 
The  gentleman  has  played  in  impor- 
tant, integral  part  in  it. 

Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  will  be  h^py  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALGREN.  I  would  ask  people 
to  think  hard  about  whether  the  best 
way  to  serve  small  business  interests 
would  not  be  to  set  up  a  system  where 
they  can  rise  above  1.25  percent. 
There  would  be  very  strong  forces,  if 
we  have  a  pure  set-aside,  to  cap  it  off 
at  that  level  and  that  would  do  small 
business  a  disservice. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  LaFalci  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  f^jQua  was  sJ- 
lowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  would  be  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  it 
seems  to  me  there  is  a  bit  of  confusion 
here.  There  would  be  nothing  in  the 
Small  Business  Committee's  bill,  as  op- 
posed to  the  Fuqua  substitute,  which 
prohibit  any  committee  of  this  Con- 
gress from  coming  forth  with  legisla- 
tion that  would  increase  the  amount 
above  1.26  percent.  If  they  wanted  to, 
they  could. 

Further,  if  any  particular  agency 
wanted  to  increase  the  amoimt  above 
and  beyond  1.25  percent,  they  could. 

So  if  an  individual  is  to  favor  your 
amendment  as  opposed  to  ours,  let  it 
be  for  the  right  reason,  rather  than 
the  wrong  reason. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  In  response  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
I  would  only  say  that  this  gives  the 
Congress  the  chance  to  take  those  pro- 
grams that  are  successful,  go  through 
the  normal  authorization  process,  and 
the  committee  with  tho^e  responsibil- 
ities can  review  the  program.  Hopeful- 


ly we  can  go  above  1.25  percent.  I 
would  hope  this  would  be  a  very  suc- 
cessful program  and  I  think  under  the 
amendment  that  I  have  offered  that 
we  would  have  that  opportunity. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  before  speaking,  I 
would  like  to  yield  to  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Hampshire 
(Mr.  D'Amouks). 

Mr.  D'AMOURS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Fuqua),  and  in  strong  support  of 
H.R.  4326. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of 
HJl.  4326.  and  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  with  me  in  approving  this  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation. 

Many  speeches  on  the  floor  and  arti- 
cles in  newspapers  and  periodicals 
have  lamented  the  alarming  lack  of 
productivity  in  the  U.S.  economy  in 
recent  years.  I  too  have  been  con- 
cerned about  this  trend,  and  I  there- 
fore welcome  this  opportunity  to  sup- 
port a  bill  that  can  help  to  improve 
and  maintain  our  Nation's  position  as 
the  world  leader  in  innovative  technol- 
ogy. 

Few  can  dispute  the  dominant  role 
of  small  business  in  the  development 
of  innovative  technology.  Through 
these  innovations,  they  have  provided 
the  American  economy  with  a  signifi- 
cant number  of  new  jobs.  In  1979, 
Prof.  David  Birch  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  released 
a  study  based  on  data  received  from 
over  5Vi  million  businesses,  represent- 
ing 80  percent  of  our  Nation's  business 
establishments.  This  study  reported 
that  in  the  period  of  1969-76,  business- 
es with  500  or  fewer  employees  ac- 
counted for  87  percent  of  all  new  Jobs. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that 
there  has  been  a  marked  reluctance  on 
the  part  of  the  Federal  Government  to 
devote  any  portion  of  its  research  and 
development  moneys  to  this  most  pro- 
ductive sector  of  the  economy.  We  are 
to  imderstand  that  a  major  reason  for 
this  is  the  reluctance  of  the  bureauc- 
racy to  obligate  any  funds  to  projects 
that  are  not  certain  of  success.  They 
apparently  prefer  to  hitch  themselves 
to  the  large  industrial  giants  that  take 
on  fewer  risky  projects  but  that  are 
not  noted  for  a  significant  degree  of 
innovation. 

I  believe  that  H.R.  4326,  with  its 
"three-phase"  approach  to  funding 
small  business  proposals,  adequately 
addresses  this  problem  of  excessive 
risk  tailing.  By  obligating  small 
amounts  of  money  in  the  early,  feasi- 
bility study,  phase  of  the  proposal,  a 
careful  analysis  of  the  potential  of 
each  proposal  can  be  done  before  obli- 
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gating  the  larger  sums  necessary  to 
make  the  proposal  profitable. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  a  giveaway 
program  for  small  business  as  some 
have  alleged  today.  It  obligates  no  new 
funds,  and  does  not  obligate  the  agen- 
cies involved  to  give  any  money  to 
small  business  If  proposals  are  found 
unworthy  of  development.  What  it 
does,  however,  is  finally  give  Federal 
encouragement  in  the  form  of  re- 
search and  development  to  a  segment 
of  our  economy  that  has  provided 
most  of  our  Jobs  and  innovations.  Ap- 
proval of  this  bill  today  will  do  a  lot  to 
improve  our  economy  and  increase  our 
Nation's  productivity  at  no  increased 
cost  to  the  Treasury.  This  is  a  bill  that 
merits  strong  approval  by  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  first  of  all,  I  want  to  thank 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology for  all  the  help  and  assistance 
it  has  given  us  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hate  very  much  to 
oppose  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua), 
but  I  must. 

What  his  amendment  does  is  simply 
to  maintain  the  status  quo.  It  does  not 
change  anything  at  all.  It  would 
permit  the  same  condition  to  obtain, 
or  the  same  conditions  to  obtain,  that 
have  obtained  all  of  these  years  which 
have  effectively  precluded  small  busi- 
nesses from  becoming  involved  in  re- 
search for  the  Government. 

As  I  listened  to  the  gentleman's  ar- 
gument, I  was  struck,  when  he  was 
talking  about  supporting  in  principle, 
but  he  really  does  not  implement  the 
concept.  That  is  the  same  as  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  saying  that  we  will 
not  pass  a  budget  resolution,  but  we 
will  retain  the  integrity  of  the  budget 
process:  we  will  keep  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee in  place. 

That  is  the  exact  same  kind  of  thing 
that  the  gentleman's  amendment  does. 

B4r.  Chairman.  I  would  respectfully 
suggest  that  we  would  be  courting  dis- 
aster if  we  had  to  go  through  this 
process  year  after  year  after  year.  It  is 
not  necessary.  Every  committee  of  the 
Congress  is  going  to  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  make  an  input. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqua) 
that  to  put  this  on  an  annual  basis 
would  be  a  serious  mistake,  and  in  the 
long  run  would  result  in  the  exclusion 
of  small  businesses  from  contributing 
any  innovative  ideas. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  like  to 
indicate  and  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  the  debate  and  discussion 
that  took  place  last  week  on  this  bill. 
If  the  Members  will  remember,  it  was 
brought  out  time  and  time  again  that 
directives  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States— from  Presidents  of  the 
United  States— have  been  ignored  on 
this  issue. 


I  would  point  out.  if  we  look  back  on 
this  delBte,  that  what  we  would  be 
doing  Is 'yielding  to  agencies  to  resist: 
in  fact,  although  you  made  some  laud- 
atory comments  about  what  has  been 
accomplished,  we  find  through  the 
SBA  research  program  that  the 
amount  0f  small  business  participation 
in  reseaiph  and  development  and  inno- 
vative id^as  has  declined.  It  has  not  in- 
creased. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  one  other 
point  thit  I  think  the  members  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be 
interested  in  in  terms  of  the  gentle- 
man's amendment.  At  the  specific  re- 
quest of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, we  tiered  in  the  involvement  in 
R.  &  D.  and  innovation  for  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  We  phased  it  in 
in  our  bijl  because  DOD  had  said  to  do 
it  all  at  One  time  would  work  an  enor- 
mous hardship  on  them.  The  gentle- 
man's amendment  would  undo  precise- 
ly what  we  did  in  an  effort  to  accom- 
modate ihe  £>OD.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  havd  it  both  ways.  Either  we  are 
committed  to  giving  small  businesses 
of  this  Nation  an  opportunity  to  con- 
tribute their  innovative  ideas  to  re- 
search a^d  development  or  we  are  not. 

D  1530 

If  you  are  committed  to  the  first 
proposition,  then  you  have  got  to  vote 
against  my  good  friend's  amendment 
simply  because  the  history  shows  it 
will  not  [work  on  that  kind  of  basis. 
The  resytance  is  still  there  in  the 
agencies.  The  opportunities  will  be 
given  for  oversight  by  every  committee 
of  the  Congress.  We  do  not  preclude 
any  opportunity  of  a  committee  to  in- 
crease tlie  amount.  It  is  a  bad  amend- 
ment, and  I  think— I  hate  to  use  the 
old.  haclmeyed  phrase,  but  I  have  to 
use  It— it  does  essentially  what  so 
many  bad  amendments  do,  it  guts  this 
piece  of  legislation. 

Based  bn  the  votes  last  week,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  do  not  want  to  see 
this  bill  Kutted.  The  votes  have  indi- 
cated that  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  the  Members  of  the  House  are  sup- 
portive oi  this  bUl.  Vote  for  the  Fuqua 
amendment,  and  you  gut  the  bill. 

Mr.  Chiiirman.  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  amendment  by  the  Committee  on 
Science  a^d  Technology. 

First  I  inrant  to  express  my  appriecia- 
tion  for  ttie  past  help  and  support  the 
Small  Business  Committee  has  re- 
ceived from  the  Committee  on  Science 
and  Technology.  We  have  benefited 
from  the  able  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished dhairman  and  other  members, 
and  indeed,  we  are  indebted  to  them 
for  their  I  work  in  the  area  of  techno- 
logical innovation.  Their  investiga- 
tions proji^de  a  wealth  of  material  on 
the  significant  role  of  small  business 
in  this  country's  technological  ad- 
vances. 
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The  Scienfie  and  Technology  amend- 
ment suppofts  in  principle,  but  does 
not  implement  the  SBIR  concept.  It 
merely  states  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  small  business  innovation  re- 
search programs  be  established,  but  it 
does  not  re<)uire  them.  True,  the  lan- 
guage states  that  SBIR  programs  shall 
be  established,  but  only  "to  the  extent 
required  in  i  cts  authorizing  appropria- 
tions for  eich  such  agency."  This 
means  that  leach  authorizing  commit- 
tee would  have  to  essentially  reauthor- 
ize the  program  each  year.  In  addition, 
each  appropriations  subcommittee 
would  then  I  have  to  fund  them.  The 
agencies  the^nselves.  who  have  balked 
at  the  SBIR  concept  for  years,  would 
have  to  asl|  for  program  money  as 
committees  seldom  authorize  agencies 
money  they  do  not  seek  and  agencies 
do  not  wantito  be  bothered  with  SBIR 
programs,  l^e  agencies  would  have  a 
license  to  dp  what  they  want  to  do, 
ley  have  been  doing,  to 
iional  intent  as  to  the 
on  the  basis  of  budget- 


and  what 
reject  co 
SBIR  proL 
ary  restrain 
In   other 
Technology 


words,  the  Science  and 
_.  amendment  retains  the 
status  quo— ft  does  not  change  a  thing; 
the  only  agencies  to  have  SBIR  pro- 
grams woul^  be  NFS  and  DOD  and 
these  would  be  on  a  limited  basis. 

Congressional  policy  is  clearly  stated 
in  the  Federal  Grants  and  Cooperative 
Agreements  Act;  the  Small  Business 
Act:  the  Government  Patent  Proce- 
dures Act:  the  Stevenson- Wydler  Act: 
All  state  th4  necessity  for  greater  in- 
volvement of  small  businesses  in  pro- 
curement acjtions.  But  nothing  Con- 
gress has  yeit  done  has  been  effective 
to  change  the  picture.  Small  business 
continues  to  be  virtually  shut  out  from 
effective  involvement  in  R.  &  D.  ef- 
forts of  the  Federal  Government.  Be- 
cause of  size,  small  businesses  have 
not  received  the  benefits  extended  to 
the  other  sectors  and  remain  handi- 
capped in  FJederal  procurement.  The 
statistics  are  I  very  clear.  Small  business 
R.  dc  D.  participation  has  not  im- 
proved over  ^he  past  5  years,  although 
the  mix  had  changed— some  agencies 
do  better  than  others. 

Time  and  time  again  the  Federal 
agencies  have  come  up  to  the  Hill, 
given  lipservice  to  the  capabilities  of 
small  firms  ih  developing  new  technol- 
ogies, and  pibmised  to  do  better.  They 
go  back  downtown  and  it  is  business  as 
usual.  I 

Presidential  directives  are  ignored, 
internal  memorandums  are  not  imple- 
mented and  Congress  is  given  the  run- 
around.  After  5  years  of  congressional 
pressure,  and  after  5  years  of  requests 
by  the  agencies  that  they  be  permitted 
to  voluntarily  implement  their  good 
intentions,  there  has  been  no  apprecia- 
ble change.  In  fact,  the  SBA's  Office 
of  Economic  Research  indicates  that 
small  business  participation  may  have 
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actually  declined  slightly.  Only  NSF 
and  DOD  have  programs  which  en- 
courage such  participation.  NSF  only 
after  Congress  required  that  a  per- 
centage of  the  applied  research  budget 
be  used  for  a  small  business  innovation 
research  program,  and  that  budget  has 
not  been  permitted  to  grow  as  other 
budget  items  within  NSF  have  grown. 
DOD  started  the  program  only  after 
one  man  hounded  the  agency  and  got 
out  a  solicitation  on  his  own.  I  under- 
stand that  even  after  getting  approval 
he  had  to  get  help  from  his  wife  in 
stuffing  the  envelopes  when  secretari- 
al help  was  taken  away. 

Even  these  programs,  as  successful 
as  they  are,  may  be  on  shakey  ground 
and  subject  to  bureaucratic  whim. 

Under  the  Science  and  Technology 
amendment,  the  very  life  of  the  SBIR 
program  is  made  subject  to  bureau- 
cratic whim.  It  will  remain  a  pi4>er 
program  without  funds  unless  some- 
one can  convince  the  agencies  that 
what  is  good  for  the  country  Is  also 
good  for  DOE.  or  NIH.  or  Department 
of  Agriculture,  or  whatever  agency. 
Only  If  the  agencies  are  required  to 
fund  the  program  at  a  stated  percent- 
age, will  it  be  done.  As  every  business- 
man or  woman  knows.  In  times  of  belt- 
tightening,  the  first  expenditures  to 
be  cut  are  those  for  R.  «&  D.,  and  the 
newest  kid  on  the  block  is  the  last  to 
be  chosen.  Unless  a  formula  is  mandat- 
ed, the  SBIR  program  is  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

We  can  point  to  the  history  of  this 
bill  as  an  indication  of  the  problems 
the  SBIR  program  would  face  before 
the  authorizing  committees.  Under 
pressure  from  interest  groups,  every 
committee  to  which  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred attempted  to  exempt  the 
agency  it  oversees  from  the  bill  or  se- 
verely cut  its  effect.  Requiring  this 
annual  piecemeal  approach  by  each 
authorizing  committee  as  proposed  by 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee will  certainly  kill  the  program. 

I  fear  that  some  of  the  motivation 
behind  the  amendment  is  hesitancy  to 
offend  the  academic  community.  Tre- 
mendous pressure  has  been  brought  to 
bear  from  academic  institutions  which 
have  been  receiving  the  largest 
R.  8t  D.  set-aside  In  history.  They  see 
the  SBIR  program  cutting  into  their 
exclusive  territory,  afraid,  perhaps, 
that  it  might  succeed.  Competition 
from  8crm)py,  Inventive  scientists  and 
engineers,  who  make  smaU  business 
the  most  efficient  and  cost  effective 
performers  of  R.  ti  D..  would  be  the 
best  thing  tliat  could  happen  to  basic 
research  and  to  Federal  R.  &  D.  ef- 
forts. But  It  will  not  happen  on  a  vol- 
untary basis.  It  will  not  happen  with- 
out a  required  expenditure. 

The  small  businesses  of  this  coimtry 
have  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
annual  sunset  approach  advocated  by 
the  Science  and  Technology  Commit- 
tee will  not  work:  It  has  not  in  the 


past,  and  In  rage  and  frustration  many 
small  businesses  have  given  up  on  the 
Federal  Government  because  of  the 
way  they  have  been  ignored  in  past 
R.  6i  D.  efforts.  They  need  the  sup- 
port of  Congress. 
I  urge  rejection  of  the  amendment. 
The  CHAJRBiAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fdqua  and  by 
unanimous  (x>nsent,  Mr.  Mitchsll  of 
Maryland  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1 
additional  minute.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  will 
be  delighted  to  yield. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  If  I  understood  my 
friend  correctly,  he  said  that  we  did 
not  do  anything  beyond  what  was 
being  done  now. 

ytc.  MITCHELL  of  Blaryland.  That 
is  right. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  might  point  out  that 
under  the  amendment  that  I  have  of- 
fered, that  expands  this  program  to  13 
Federal  agencies  that  a  program  does 
not  exist  in  today. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  If  I 
may  respond,  that  is  essentially  what 
we  do  in  our  bill. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  But  we  do  not  imdo 
that.  Our  committee  started  with  the 
National  Science  Foundation  on  a  vol- 
untary basis,  and  we  were  not  mandat- 
ed by  anybody  to  Involve  small  busi- 
ness. I  think  the  gentleman  has  al- 
ready admitted  that  that  Is  a  very  suc- 
cessful program,  and  It  has  been 
funded  on  an  annual  authorization 
basis.  So.  our  committee— I  cannot 
speak  for  others— but  our  committee 
has  acted  In  a  very  responsible  fashion 
in  setting  up  the  first  program,  and  it 
has  been  very  succeasfuL  The  DOD 
adopted  a  similar  type  program, 
almost  identical  to  the  NSF  program, 
2  years  ago  voluntarily. 

Now,  I  think  what  we  need  to  do  is 
buUd  on  aU  of  it.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  my  amendment,  to  build  on  what 
we  have  got,  and  at  least  we  have  got 
some  control  over  what  happens  in  the 
various  committees  that  our  Members 
serve  on,  have  some  control  rather 
than  turn  It  over  to  OMB.  I  know  the 
gentleman's  feeling  on  that  issue,  and 
I  do  not  think  he  has  a  great  love  for 
OMB. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
would  like  to  reclaim  my  time.  This  in 
no  way  turns  it  over  to  OBCB.  The 
agencies  and  committees  of  Congress 
still  retain  control.  The  most  telling 
argument  that  I  can  loake  to  the  gen- 
tleman Is  that  in  general,  historically, 
traditionally,  volunteerlam  has  not 
worked  on  behalf  of  small  business, 
and  it  wiU  not  work  in  this  case.  That 
Is  why  I  think  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment ought  to  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  move  to  strike  the  requisite 


number  of  words,  and  I  rise  in  support 
of  the  amendment. 

Bflr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendments  presently 
pending  to  H.R.  4326.  and  at  the 
outset  would  say  to  my  friends  who 
are  supporting  the  bill,  how  many 
small  businessmen  have  mandatory 
set-asides  In  their  own  business  budg- 
ets? I  do  not  think  very  many  of  them 
do,  because  they  -recognize  that  man- 
datory set-asides  are  bad  budgeting, 
and  yet  many  of  the  same  individuals 
come  to  us  as  Members  of  Congress 
and  say.  "You  ought  to  run  the  Gov- 
ernment like  we  run  our  business." 

Well,  if  we  run  the  Government  like 
they  nm  their  business,  then  we  would 
adopt  the  amendments  of  the  Science 
and  Technology  Committee  and  get 
rid  of  the  mandatory  set-aside  and 
have  an  annual  review  of  how  much 
Federal  research  and  development 
money  in  each  department  should  go 
to  small  business. 


Second,  one  of  the  major  reasons 
why  this  bill  is  before  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  today  is  because  of  the 
alleged  lack  of  venture  capital  neces- 
sary to  fund  innovative  research  and 
development  by  small  business.  How- 
ever, a  lot  of  the  statistics  upon  which 
that  allegation  is  made  are  simply  out 
of  date.  The  Congress  in  the  last  4 
years  has  made  several  major  amend- 
ments to  the  Tax  Code  that  have 
greatly  increased  venture  capital  avail- 
able to  fund  these  projects.  The  1978 
amendments  to  the  Tax  Reform  Act. 
which  reduced  the  maximum  capital 
gains  tax  from  49  to  28  percent,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Edwin 
Zschau.  has  provided  $5.8  billion  of  ad- 
ditional venture  capital. 

Last  year's  Economic  Recovery  Tax 
Act  further  reduced  the  maximum 
capital  gains  tax  from  28  to  20  per- 
cent, which  should  be  reflected  in  fur- 
ther increases  in  venture  capitaL 

I  rise  In  support  of  the  amendments 
to  H.R.  4326  offered  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Technology 
which  rescind  the  mandatory  set-aside 
as  proposed  in  the  original  biUs  report- 
ed by  the  House  Committee  on  Small 
Business.  One  premise  behind  the  pro- 
vision of  a  mandatory  set-aside  of  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  funds 
for  small  business  is  that  there  are  in- 
sufficient amounts  of  venture  capital 
available  to  small  firms.  According  to 
its  sponsors,  the  bill  would  provide 
fimds  for  the  initial  development  of  a 
concept  through  the  commercializa- 
tion stage.  Because  small  businesses 
typically  are  innovative,  the  lack  of 
venture  capital  to  support  their  activi- 
ties has  had  a  detrimental  effect  on 
the  Nation's  economic  growth. 

I  concur  with  the  assessment  of  the 
innovative  capabilities  of  small  compa- 
nies and  commend  this  highly  produc- 
tive sector  of  U.S.  industry.  However, 
new  research  into  the  area  of  venture 
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ci4>ital  availability  -has  demonstrated 
that  the  arguments  put  forth  by  the 
supporters  of  H.R.  4326  in  its  present 
form  are  no  longer  holding  true.  At 
the  present  time,  there  Is  no  shortage 
of  venture  capital.  The  figures  which 
have  been  utilized  to  support  this  ar- 
gmnent,  and  upon  which  the  rationale 
for  a  mandatory  set-aside  is  based,  are 
outdated  and  do  not  represent  the  cur- 
rent situation  with  regard  to  the  avail- 
ability and  type  of  venture  capital. 
The  new  data  reflect  several  changes 
in  the  tax  laws  which  have  significant- 
ly increased  the  amount  of  venture 
c«>ital  available  to  small  companies  in 
the  private  sector.  In  addition,  there  is 
now  a  willingness  by  the  private  sector 
to  provide  venture  capital  for  startup 
of  new  firms. 

In  his  testimony  before  our  commit- 
tee. Dr.  Edwin  Zschau  presented  new 
data  on  the  increased  availability  of 
venture  capital,  which  is  currently 
about  $5.8  billion.  Four  years  ago.  Dr. 
Zschau  presented  testimony  to  Con- 
gress regarding  the  shortage  of  risk 
capital  for  small  businesses  and  en- 
dorsed a  reduction  in  the  capital  gains 
tax  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  en- 
courage investment  in  new,  high  tech- 
nology companies.  The  Steiger  amend- 
ment to  the  1978  act.  which  resulted 
from  the  concerns  on  which  Zschau 
provided  testimony,  lowered  the  maxi- 
mum capital  gains  tax  rate  from  49  to 
28  percent  and  has  resulted  in  the  $5.8 
billion  ciurently  available  for  venture 
capital  investment.  The  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  of  1981  contains  sever- 
al additional  provisions  to  assist  small 
business,  including  a  further  reduction 
in  the  maximum  capital  gains  tax  rate 
to  20  percent. 

Concern  also  has  been  expressed 
over  the  type  of  venture  capital  avail- 
able to  small  business.  Supporters  of 
H.R.  4326  in  its  original  version  con- 
tend that  funds  just  are  not  available 
for  the  high-rislc  initial  development 
of  a  new  idea  which  is  of  vital  necessi- 
ty to  the  small  business  enterprise. 
However,  this  is  no  longer  true.  From 
the  information  we  have  obtained 
through  the  hearings  process,  it  ap- 
pears that  investments  in  startup  ac- 
tivities have  doubled  since  1978  from 
20  percent  that  year  to  40  percent  in 
1981. 

The  situation  which  H.R.  4326  at- 
tempts to  change  has  been  altered  by 
other  means.  Recent  congressional  ef- 
forts have  had  significant  impact  on 
the  availability  of  venture  capital  for 
small  high  technology  firms,  dramati- 
cally increasing  the  amount  of  money 
accessible  to  these  companies.  The  ar- 
guments for  increased  Government 
intervention  in  the  marltetplace  are  no 
longer  relevant  in  the  current  finan- 
cial environment.  Government  must 
not  supplant  the  private  sector  in  deci- 
sions which  rightfully  must  be  made 
there.  Now  that  the  venture  capital 
shortage  has  been  rectified,  financing 
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decisions  must  be  made  by  qualified 
businesinen  and  financial  analysts, 
not  by  Government  employees.  Small 
business  may  prefer  Federal  funds  be- 
cause, ats  conceived  under  H.R.  4326, 
the  money  has  no  strings  attached  and 
does  not  require  the  payment  of  inter- 
est or  fihe  granting  of  equity  in  the 
firm.  However,  Federal  funds  must  not 
replace  private  money  in  the  market- 
place: the  Government  must  not  com- 
pete with  the  private  sector  which  it 
would  do  were  H.R.  4326  enacted  as  it 
now  stands. 

Thus,  I  support  the  amendments 
propose^  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Science  iand  Technology  which  permit 
the  Congress  to  have  continuing  over- 
sight reiponsibility  for  SBIR  activities 
and  for  the  amount  of  Federal  funds 
competing  with  private  venture  cap- 
ital. Th^  limit  of  IV*  percent  of  Feder- 
al reseaich  and  development  funds  for 
this  effort  and  the  requirement  for 
utilizinfl  the  congressional  budget 
processj  as  proposed  in  the  commit- 
tee's amendment,  allow  the  Congress 
to  continually  monitor  the  situation 
and  reatt  to  any  changes.  A  mandato- 
ry set-a^ide  and  the  imposition  of  a 
uniform  approach  throughout  the 
agencies  as  required  in  the  unamended 
version  of  H.R.  4326,  mitigates  the 
flexibility  so  necessary  when  dealing 
with  a  dynamic  economy  such  as  we 
have  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wijl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  asiSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SfTANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  Appreciate  my  friend  from  Wis- 
consin gelding  to  me.  I  Just  wonder  if 
clear  up  a  point  for  me.  I 
n  informed  by  the  staff  that 
ince  and  Technology  amend- 
uld  add  $9.9  million  to  the 
base  of  this  bill.  Is  the  gentleman  fa- 
miliar ^Ith  that  point? 

Mr.  ^aifSENBRENNER.  No,  I  am 
not  familiar,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  I  do  know 
the  gentleman  voted  in  all  honesty 
against  jthe  conference  report  an  hour 
ago  because  of  a  $100  billion  deficit.  I 
think  he  ought  to  know,  if  that  is  the 
case,  a^d  review  his  support  of  the 
bill,  bedause  I  did  not  loiow  until  Just 
this  motoent. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  aENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gei^eman  from  Maryland.    ' 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I,  too.  would  Just  like  to 
clear  up  the  record  a  little  bit.  In  past 
discussions,  we  have  indicated  that 
there  is  venture  capital  money  avail- 
able to  those  businesses  that  develop 
and  sell  products.  There  is  no  venture 
capital  money  available,  or  relatively 
little,  a  miniscule  amount  available  to 
those  f  rms  or  to  start  seed  money  to 
develop  basic  research,  to  develop  a 
product . 
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Mr.  SENI^:NBRENNER.  I  yield  fur- 
ther the  gentleman  from  Maryland, 
and  I  will  be  asldng  for  some  addition- 
al time. 

Mr.  MIt'CHELL  of  Maryland. 
Surely.  I  wanted  to  indicate  that  in 
our  hearings,  from  the  research-ori- 
ented comoanies— and  we  heard  from 
many  of  them— it  has  been  their  expe- 
rience that' nonavailability  of  capital 
was  the  maior  problem  faced  by  every 
high  techBology  startup  company. 
Once  they  get  started  up  and  demon- 
strate some  I  success,  then  there  may  be 
venture  capital  available,  but  it  is  not 
available  at  all  to  these  startup  firms 
that  need  tbe  seed  money. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Reclaiming 
my  time,  I  {would  submit  that  if  the 
capital  is  n^t  available,  that  is  a  deci- 
sion that  ia  made  in  the  private  mar- 
ketplace in!  that  those  that  do  have 
the  capital  available  for  lending 
simply  have  made  a  determination 
that  the  project  is  not  worth  the  risk 
of  financing. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  jfrom  Wisconsin  has  ex- 
pired. I 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Sensen- 
BRENNER  "919^  allowcd  to  procecd  for  2 
additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  McCXX>SKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  geiKleman  yield? 

Mr.  SEN^ENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlenian  from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Just  wanted  to  ask  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland,  does  he 
luiow  of  afiy  profitmaldng  company 
that  wants  to  get  that  involved  in  re- 
search thai  does  not  have  a  product, 
who  would  go  into  business  to  make  a 
profit  unless  they  had  a  product  that 
they  wanted  to  sell? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
recall  from!  the  hearings  we  had  on 
this  legislation  the  testimony  of  these 
companies,  Iwhich  are  high-technology 
oriented,  t^eir  experience  was  that 
when  they  i  first  got  started  there  was 
not  any  mqney.  When  they  developed 
the  idea,  started  offering  a  package  to 
be  sold,  th^  money  came  in  from  all 
over  the  place.  All  that  I  am  insisting 
is  that  we]  can  cite  those  companies 
that  testified  before  the  committee, 
what  their]  experience  was,  and  I  do 
not  think  the  situation  has  changed 
that  greatly.  

Mr.  SEN6ENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
committee.Tthe  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da. 

Mr.  FUQIJA.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentlepian  for  yielding.  As  the 
gentleman  is  well  aware,  our  amend- 
ment provides  that  the  agencies  re- 
quest this  amount  of  money  in  their 
budget  request  each  year. 
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an  iffy  situation.  It  re- 
they  request  that  amount 


of  money,  and  then  the  various  com- 
mittees of  Jurisdication  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  review  those  programs,  but  it 
must  come  up  from  OMB  in  that  per- 
centage that  is  outlined  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  In  other 
words,  what  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Fdqua)  is  saying  is  that  if  the 
budget  is  busted,  it  is  because  the  com- 
mittees of  Congress  have  busted  the 
budget  rather  than  as  a  result  of  any 
kind  of  automatic  mechanism  should 
this  tunendment  be  adopted? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  proceed  further  with  our  discussion 
with  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fdqua),  imder  his  provision,  once  the 
request  comes  up  from  the  agency, 
then  the  review  Is  made  by  the  appro- 
priate committees? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  will  yield, 
it  would  be  made  by  the  authorizing 
committee. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  the  flexibil- 
ity that  the  gentleman  is  talking  about 
is  that  we  could  increase  that  amoimt, 
could  we  not? 

Mr.  PTJQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  We  could  also 
decrease  it? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  correct  also. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  That  is  the 
flexibility  the  gentleman  is  talldng 
about  in  comparison  with  the  other 
proposal  which  is  fixed  as  a  mandato- 
ry amount,  a  percentage  amount? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  And  which  gives  Con- 
gress no  flexibility. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  which  gives 
Congress  really  no  flexibility  to  in- 
crease or  to  even  decrease  or  alter  the 
program  at  all? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect.   

Mr  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  piupose  of  this  bill,  of  course,  is  to 
make  up  for  the  lack  of  attention,  the 
lack  of  emphasis  by  the  agencies,  and 
the  lack  of  participation  by  agencies 
with  small  businesses  in  the  Innovative 
reseaich  and  invention  kind  of  activi- 
ties. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  have  that  estab- 
lished in  13  agencies. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  But  we  require 
that? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  We  require  that  they 
be  established. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  It  is  required 
that  they  be  established  in  those  tigen- 
cies? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  The  gentleman  is  cor- 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  And  that  they 
do  make  a  request  for  at  least  the  min- 
imiun  amount? 

Mr.  FUQUA.  That  is  right. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
SEHBRENifER)  has  expired. 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Regretfully,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Fdqua),  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee on  which  I  serve,  the  Committee 
on  Science  and  Technology.  I  do  that 
in  spite  of  my  sincere  respect  for  him 
and  for  the  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Science,  Research  and  Tech- 
nology, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  Walgren).  who  spoke  on 
l>ehalf  of  this  amendment. 

Honestly,  I  do  not  think  that  this 
amendment  has  merit,  and  if  we  are 
really  for  small  business  participating 
in  the  research  of  the  various  agencies 
which  are  the  subject  of  this  bill,  I 
cannot  honestly  see  how  Members  can 
support  this  amendment.  Usually  I 
oppose  set-asides.  However,  experience 
demonstrates  that  large  bureaucracies 
discriminate  against  small  businesses. 
Small  businesses  account  for  up  to  50 
percent  of  our  gross  national  product 
and  24  percent  of  Federal  procure- 
ment but  only  4  percent  of  research 
and  development  funds. 

Bureaucrats  are  not  used  to  dealing 
with  the  higher  risk,  more  innovative 
businesses.  The  mechanism  works 
under  the  NSF,  and  I  would  point  out 
to  the  members  of  this  committee  that 
the  set-aside  existing  in  the  NSF  pro- 
gram was  established  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  even  though 
that  conunittee  would  have  annual  au- 
thorizing Jurisdiction.  Why,  if  it  is  so 
good  in  that  area,  is  it  so  defective  if 
we  apply  it  generally? 

I  must  agree  with  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr. 
Mitchell).  This  is  honestly  an  at- 
tempt to  gut  this  bill.  It  really  puts 
the  fox  in  charge  of  the  chicken  coop. 

Honestly,  I  ask  those  who  heard  the 
debate  here  last  Thursday,  do  they  be- 
lieve the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices is  going  to  allocate  funds  for  this 
purpose  for  armed  services  functions? 
Do  they  believe  the  Committee  on 
Elnergy  and  Commerce  is  going  to  allo- 
cate funds  for  small  business  to  the 
NIH? 

With  respect  to  this  argument  that 
the  legislative  process  in  being  some- 
how abridged  by  this  set-aside— and  I 
point  out  that  it  is  not  in  the  NSF  pro- 
gram—I really  think  this  is  a  red  her- 
ring. No  new  project  is  authorized,  no 
additional  funds  are  appropriated. 
This  Is  simply  a  requirement  that 
these  agencies  allow  small  businesses 
to  do  a  certain  small  percentage  of  the 
research  that  needs  to  be  done  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  this  coimtry  in 
those  particular  areas. 

I  rise  in  opposition  to  this  amend- 
ment reluctantly  in  spite  of  the  spon- 


sorship of  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fuqua)  because 
I  believe  so  strongly  in  the  innovation 
of  small  businesses.  It  will  mean  more 
jobs  and  we  need  15  million  more  jobs 
in  the  1980's.  As  the  Birch  study  at 
MIT  indicated,  small  business  was  the 
major  provider  of  new  Jobs  whereas 
large  companies  have  been  static  in 
employment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  f  really  believe,  if  the 
members  of  this  committee  sincerely 
want  to  see  small  business  getting 
some  reasonable  small  proportion  of 
the  research  funds  available  in  the 
various  agencies  of  this  Government, 
they  will  oppose  this  amendment  and 
will  stand  with  the  bill  as  it  has  been 
drafted. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LUNDINE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  gentleman  in  the  well.  I  think 
he  has  made  an  outstanding  statement 
both  against  the  amendment  and  for 
the  bill,  and  I  hope  my  colleagues  will 
follow  his  advice  and  the  leadership  of 
the  Members  who  bring  the  legislation 
forth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  enactment  of  this 
legislation  is  a  necessary  step  in  cor- 
recting the  unfortunate  bias  this  ad- 
ministration has  shown  toward  the 
largest  corporations  at  the  expense  of 
small  businesses  and  individual  entre- 
preneurs throughout  this  Nation. 

The  "scorched  earth"  economic 
policy  of  high  interest  rates,  huge  defi- 
cits, and  massive  cutbacks  in  Federal 
domestic  investments  has  created  an 
economic  climate  in  which  few  but 
those  among  the  Fortune  500  can  sur- 
vive. 

We  all  know  that  productivity  and 
innovation— the  foundation  of  a  strong 
economy— have  declined  steadily  in 
recent  years  and  reached  disastrously 
low  levels.  The  legislation  before  us 
today  simply  seeks  to  channel  a  small 
portion  of  the  multibillion-doUar  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  budget 
toward  small  and  innovative  business- 
es in  this  Nation.  It  is  a  vital  lifeline  to 
one  of  the  more  devastated  sectors  of 
our  economy. 

For  what  is  at  stake  in  this  debate? 
Jobs,  new  technologies,  and  increased 
productivity.  It  is  a  well-established 
fact  that  small  businesses  provide 
nearly  80  percent  of  all  new  jobs  cre- 
ated in  the  economy.  Companies  with 
fewer  than  500  employees  employ  6 
percent  of  all  private-sector  scientists 
and  engineers,  comprise  nearly  85  per- 
cent of  all  firms  performing  R.  St  D., 
yet  receive  only  3.5  percent  of  Federal 
R.  &  D.  expenditures  in  competition 
with  large  firms. 

By  requiring  that  Federal  agencies 
with  large  R.  &  D.  expenditures  ear- 
mark   a    small    percentage— 1  Vi    per- 
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cent— of  their  R.  A  D.  budgets  toward 
small  businesses,  not  only  are  we 
eliminating  much  of  the  bias  against 
small  business  participation  in  the 
present  procurement  system,  but  more 
importantly,  we  are  establishing  a 
formal  mechanism— the  small  business 
Innovation  research  program— to  pro- 
vide small  businesses  with  the  high- 
risk  seed  money  they  need  to  develop 
new  products  and  processes  and  pro- 
mote innovation. 

Opponents  of  this  legislation  claim 
that  it  will  siphon  funds  away  from 
universities  and  medical  institutions 
which  are  also  engaged  in  primarily 
basic  research.  And  whUe  it  Is  most 
likely  that  the  small  btisiness  projects 
fimded  under  this  program  will  be  for 
applied  research,  .most  agency  re- 
search and  development  budgets  con- 
tain ample  resources  to  f  imd  both  ap- 
plied and  basic  research. 

Further,  the  bill  places  a  cap  on  the 
amount  of  basic  research  f  imds  which 
may  be  used  to  finance  small  business 
innovation  programs  Insuring  that 
universities  and  large  research  centers 
conUnue  to  receive  an  adequate  share 
of  this  funding. 

And  so.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  comes 
down  to  this.  Do  we  want  to  channel  a 
portion  of  our  public  investment— the 
taxpMtyers'  money— toward  those  small 
businesses  which,  dollar  for  dollar, 
have  produced  four  times  as  many  in- 
novations as  medium-sized  companies 
and  24  times  as  many  innovations  as 
large  companies?  Or  do  we  want  to 
continue  to  allow  large  corporations  to 
soak  up  nearly  60  percent  of  the  Fed- 
eral R.  Ac  D.  funds? 

I  believe  the  answer  is  clear;  we 
cannot  afford  not  to  make  that  invest- 
ment In  the  small  businesses  of  this 
Nation.  While  the  measure  before  us  is 
not  a  cure  for  all  that  ails  our  econo- 
my, it  is  an  important  part  of  the  cure, 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  adoption. 

fix.  WINN.  BAr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  munber  of  words, 
and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the  Fuqua 
amendment. 

I.  too.  along  with  several  other  mem- 
bers of  our  Science  Committee,  hate  to 
go  against  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, but  it  has  been  pretty  hard  to 
keep  up  with  him  during  the  last  few 
days  or  the  last  few  hours  because  he 
has  made  several  changes  and  addi- 
tions that  several  members  who  do 
oppose  his  amendment  were  not  aware 
of.  As  the  gentleman  from  Florida  has 
pointed  out.  there  are  only  a  few  dif- 
ferences between  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  amendment 
and  the  Small  Business  Committee's 
version  of  this  bill,  which  most  of  us 
support. 

However.  I  find  the  major  difference 
between  these  two  bills  to  have  a  sub- 
stantial Impact  on  the  small  business 
community  and  on  the  goals  which 
this  bill  will  try  to  achieve.  This  differ- 
ence is  the  annual  authorization  provi- 


sion in  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee  version.  This  amendment 
subjecti  the  set  aside  to  annual  au- 
thoriza^on  and  appropriations.  Tech- 
nically, I  believe,  as  the  gentleman 
from  California  ilSx.  Ooldwater) 
pointed  out,  this  could  increase  the 
percent^e  set-aside  above  the  levels 
currently  mandated  in  the  bill.  Howev- 
er, it  is  also  possible  that  the  authoriz- 
ing ancU^the  appropriating  committees 
and  supcommittees  could  choose  to 
lower  the  set-aside  to  provide  no  set- 
aside  whatsoever  in  a  particular  year, 
and  I  And  this  completely  unaccept- 
able.     I 

In  mi  mind,  this  is  the  fatal  defect 
in  this  amendment.  It  would  defeat 
the  puipose  of  the  small  business  in- 
novation initiative,  and  that  is  what 
this  is  Hi  about. 

As  I  abated  last  week  during  general 
debate,  |the  contributions  by  the  small 
business  community  to  our  economy 
have  long  gone  unrecognized.  Small 
businesf ,  not  large  corporations,  is  the 
prime  source  of  innovation.  It  Is  time 
that  tlK  Federal  Oovemment  recog- 
nizes those  contributions  and  encour- 
ages them  rather  than  stifles  them. 

While  the  Fuqua  amendment  has 
some  0ood  intentions,  and  does  at- 
tempt tp  provide  an  answer  to  some  le- 
gitimate concerns,  I  feel  that  on  bal- 
ance the  Small  Business  Committee 
version  Is  much  preferable.  I  agree 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  chairman 
of  the  dommlttee,  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  (Bir.  BfrxcBKU.),  that  this 
really  ^ts  the  bill.  I  think  that  is  the 
word  t^at  is  going  around  this  after- 
noon.  1 

Mr.  Ohalrman,  if  Members  want  to 
gut  theiblll,  then  they  will  vote  for  the 
Fuqua  {amendment.  If  they  support 
the  Snlall  Business  Committee,  then 
they  Will  vote  agabist  the  Fuqua 
amendiiient. 

I  D  1550 

Mr.  dTANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  from  ^anaas 
yield?  ■ 

Ur.  WINN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  welcome 
himba  :k. 

Mr.  i  TANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well. 

The  igentleman  from  Maryland  a 
while  ligo  did  compliment  the  Science 
and  Tfchnology  Committee  for  the 
it  they  have  given  us  over  the 
thlsbilL 
the  Small  Bxjsineas  Commit- 

itethat. 
think,  if  I  understand  what 
the  gehtleman  in  the  well  Just  got 
througn  saying,  it  is  that  the  Small 
Businegs  Committee  really  is  in  the 
best  pqsition  after  weelu  and  months 
of  test^ony  to  draft  a  bill  that  is  ac- 
ceptable to  the  administration  and 
vlll  give  the  small  businessmen 
ountry  a  little,  you  might  say  a 


which 
in  our 
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I  thank  the  gentleman. 
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We  were  I  reminded  a  moment  ago 
that  some  ^gencies  in  the  Oovemment 
have  been  reluctant  to  award  con- 
tracts to  sn|all  business,  and  it  was  the 
intention  61  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, in  <|oming  up  with  this  legisla- 
tion to  remove  that  inattention,  to 
overcome  that  neglect,  and  to  encour- 
age the  awarding  of  contracts  to  small 
business. 

The  one  aspect  of  this  legislation— 
which  certainly  was  designed  with  a 
meritorious  intent— is  that  it  Is  likely 
to  disrupt  programs  in  those  agencies 
in  the  Federal  Oovemment  that  have 
not  been  inattentive  to  small  business, 
those  that, have  been  attentive,  those 
that  have  Inot  been  neglecting  small 
business,  tkose  that  have  not  been  in- 
attentive, those  that,  on  their  own. 
have  made!  real  efforts  to  expand  the 
use  of  smkll  business  contracts  and 
small  business  research  contracts,  spe- 
cifically.    ' 

While  I  heard  a  moment  ago  some 
harsh  words  about  the  Department  of 
Defense— they  always  seem  to  come  in 
for  a  certain  amount  of  flak— the  fact 
of  the  mat^r  Is  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  has  done  an  absolutely  re- 
marlcable  Job  in  the  awarding  of  con- 
tracts for  tsnall  business  innovative  re- 
search. 

The  probosal  in  this  committee  bill 
is  on  the  order  of  1  percent,  or  1.2  per- 
cent. But  tne  Department  of  Defense, 
over  the  la^t  10  years,  has  moved  from 
a  total  award  of  4.9  percent  of  con- 
tracts for  research  to  small  business  to 
7.4  percent^  in  1981. 

Mr.  FUqfDA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
yield? 

Mr.  STFATTON.  I  will  be  glad  to 
jrield  to  th(  i  gentleman. 

Mr.  FU^DA.  I  want  to  commend  the 
for  his  statement  and  say 
the  Armed  Services  Com- 
done  and  the  Department 
is  an  example  of  what  can 
be  done  uider  the  amendment  that  I 
have  of  fen  d. 

It  has  be  m  said  here  that  it  guts  the 
bill.  The  iirmed  Services  Committee, 
and  the  ge  itlenum  is  a  very  senior  and 
distlnguist;  ed  member  of  that  commit- 
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gentleman 
that  what 
mlttee  has 
of  Defense 


tee,  has  supported  these  programs  and 
increased  that  number  considerably 
over  the  last  few  years  and,  I  might 
add,  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

No  one  came  in  and  mandated  that 
you  had  to  do  that,  and  I  commend 
the  gentleman. 

But  to  say  that  this  guts  the  bill.  I 
think,  is  kind  of  stretching  the  EInglish 
language  somewhat. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Of  course  that  is 
the  kind  of  exaggerated  language  we 
sometimes  hear  in  debate.  But,  of 
course,  the  gentleman  from  Florida  is 
absolutely  correct.  His  amendment 
definitely  does  not  gut  the  bill. 

What  I  am  worried  about  is  that  the 
bill  is  likely  to  gut  those  voluntary 
programs,  adopted  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  other  agencies  that 
have  gone  out  of  their  way,  voluntari- 
ly, as  the  gentleman  said,  to  make  op- 
portunities available  to  small  business. 

Take  a  look  at  this  document,  for  ex- 
ample, "The  Department  of  Defense 
Small  Business  Advanced  Technology 
Program,  1981  and  1982."  It  has  all 
kinds  of  indications  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  awarding  of  contracts— 
7.6  percent— that  is  not  a  tiny  little 
bit. 

Mr.  McDADE.  WiU  my  friend  from 
New  York  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  If  I  have  the  time 
I  will  yield  briefly  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  sure  it  will  be 
brief  and  I  will  get  my  own  time  in  a 
minute.  I  appreciate  the  gentleman 
yielding. 

No  one  who  was  here  when  the 
delMite  was  conducted,  and  when  the 
House  voted  overwhelmingly  to  in- 
clude the  Defense  Department  in  the. 
small  business  program,  criticized  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  want  my  friend,  the  last  of  the  re- 
maining unreconstructed  hawlcs,  to 
know  that  nobody  criticized  the  De- 
partment  of  Defense. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  comments.  But  the  only 
reason  I  did  not  participate  in  the 
debate  \s  that  I  had  been  designated 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States 
as  delegate  to  the  U.N.  special  session 
on  disarmament. 

I  felt  that,  important  as  this  bill  was, 
I  had  to  respond  to  that  other  call. 
Had  I  been  on  the  floor  last  week,  per- 
haps I  might  have  been  able  to  change 
the  gentleman's  mind. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TOH)  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be 
allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  first  I  want  to 
say  I  will  not  object,  of  course,  to  my 
friend's  request.  But  I  would  like  to 


make  it  clear  to  the  gentleman  that  I 
know  what  a  conscientious  Member  he 
is  of  this  body.  Certainly  I  did  not  for 
a  second  mean  to  imply  that  he  was 
not  here  because  of  a  lack  of  diligence 
toward  duty.  He  is  one  of  the  most 
diligent  Members  of  the  House. 

I  am  glad  the  gentleman  went  to 
New  York  at  the  President's  sugges- 
tion. 

May  I  say  that  now  is  the  time  to 
follow  the  President's  suggestion 
again.  He  recommended  passage  of 
this  bill,  so  I  recommend  that  the  gen- 
tleman follow  his  suggestion  here  and 
vote  for  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reser- 
vation of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  The  question  is 
not  whether  the  House  is  for  or 
against  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  question  is  whether  this  legisla- 
tion will  gut  what  is  probably  the  most 
significant  voluntary  program  for 
small  business  research  that  has  been 
introduced  in  any  UJS.  Government 
agency. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
(Mr.  McDade)  had  anything  to  do  with 
it.  I  am  delighted.  But  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  in  this  particular  bill, 
because  members  of  the  committee  did 
not  pay  too  much  attention  to  our  ar- 
g\unents,  we  are  going  to  tum  this  ac- 
complishment around  and  small  busi- 
ness is  going  to  lose  as  a  result. 

Here  is  a  news  release  put  out  by 
Secretary  Weinberger  on  November  23 
of  1981.  It  says  100  small  business  re- 
search and  development  contracts 
were  made  from  1.103  proposals  re- 
ceived by  the  military  departments 
and  the  Defense  Advanced  Research 
Projects  Agency. 

The  phase  1  awards  were  an  average 
of  $50,000  each  and  the  phase  2 
ranged  up  to  $500,000  each. 

Do  we  want  to  cut  that  program  out? 
Do  we  want  to  destroy  that?  Do  we 
want  to  interfere  with  the  procedures 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  has 
worked  out?  No  matter  how  astutely 
the  members  of  the  committee  have 
developed  their  bill,  it  wUl  destroy  the 
current  program  that  has  been  care- 
fully worked  out  by  the  Department 
of  Defense. 

I  think  that  is  not  what  the  House 
wants  to  do.  I  do  not  think  that  is 
what  the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
(Mr.  Mitchell)  wants  to  do. 

We  ought  to  Just  be  aware  of  this 
paradox  and  pause  to  recognize  what 
will  happen  unless  the  amendment  of 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Pdqua)  is  adopted. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  my  friend  from  Callfomia. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  I  am  trying  to 
understand  what  the  gentleman  pre- 


cisely is  saying.  If  he  says  that  it  will 
destroy  what  is  now  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, I  would  ask  the  gentleman:  Does 
not  the  committee  proposal  Just  pro- 
vide a  floor  and  the  agency  is  not  pro- 
hibited from  going  further  than  that? 

I  am  not  quite  clear  how  or  why  this 
is  going  to  destroy  the  program. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Because  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has.  quite  prop- 
erly, used  a  competitive  method  for 
awarding  its  defense  contracts,  7.6  per- 
cent have  gone  to  small  business.  They 
went  to  small  business,  but  not  be- 
cause they  were  small  business,  but  on 
merit.  I  do  not  think  that  we  want 
some  outfit.  Just  because  it  happens  to 
be  small  business,  to  undertake  a  com- 
plicated defense  research  program  for 
which  it  is  not  equipped. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has 
done  this  strictly  on  a  competitive 
basis.  But  the  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Committee  would  eliminate 
that  competitive  approach  and  give  a 
certain  quota  of  funds  for  research  to 
small  business,  even  if  there  were  not 
enough  small  business  research  outfits 
qualified  to  perform  that  research. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Why  would  it 
eliminate  the  competitive  aspect? 

a  1600 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Because  we  must 
award  contracts  on  merit,  not  simply 
on  size. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Stbat- 
TON  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  addi- 
tional minutes.) 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  The  question  is: 
Why  would  this  eliminate  the  competi- 
tiveness? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Let  me  respond  to 
the  gentleman  by  reading  from  page  4 
of  the  House  Armed  Services  report 
the  1983  R.  &  D.  request  is  $24.2  bil- 
lion. A  3-percent  set-aside  out  of  that 
would  amoimt  to  $726  million  ear- 
marked exclusively  for  small  business 
innovative  research.  This  $726  million 
would  have  to  be  taken  from  the  De- 
partment's $4.3  billion  science  and 
technology  program,  the  only  portion 
of  the  budget  where  "innovative"  ac- 
tivities are  funded.  However,  of  this 
$4.3  billion,  only  66  percent  is  avail- 
able for  contracting  out.  The  remain- 
ing 34  percent— $1.5  billion— is  re- 
tained in-house  for  the  operations  and 
maintenance  of  the  73  Government  in- 
house  laboratories.  Thus,  the  commit- 
tee bill,  at  the  3  percent  set-aside 
figure,  that  out  of  the  $2.8  bilUon 
available  for  contracting  out,  we  would 
be  required  to  set  aside  for  small  busi- 
ness participation  only  $726  million, 
which  would  amount  to  26  percent  of 
the  total  available,  not  the  1.25  per- 
cent or  the  3  percent  originally  pro- 
posed. 
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Mr.  OOLDWATER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  do  not  think 
that  anywhere  in  the  language  of 
either  bill  or  either  proposal  is  there  a 
direction  as  to  how  these  awards  are 
made,  though. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  WeU.  the  point  Is 
that  if  you  are  already  giving  7.6  per- 
cent of  the  research  contracts  to  small 
business  in  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, with  merit  standards  and  ade- 
quate competition,  why  should  we  dis- 
rupt that  ongoing  program  Just  to  be 
able  to  award  1  or  2  percent? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  Strat- 
TON)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Aodabbo  and  by 
unanimous  «onsent,  Mr.  Stratton  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrleld? 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  The  gentleman  has 
given  some  high-sounding  figures,  but 
when  we  look  at  the  Defense  budget 
on  R.  &  D.  of  $20  billion,  and  we  look 
at  what  the  Defense  Department  has 
been  doing— not  voluntarily,  I  will  tell 
my  colleague,  but  only  because  this 
committee  has  had  them  before  the 
committee  year  after  year,  and  they 
are  7.4  percent,  up  from  4.2  percent  in 
1972.  with  the  Defense  budget  almost 
tripling.  And  the  only  way  they  will 
affect  small  business— the  Defense  De- 
partment has  most  of  the  money.  And 
If  you  exempt  them,  they  will  go  their 
nice,  free  way.  as  they  have  done  In 
the  past,  and  do  nothing,  nothing  for 
smaU  business. 

What  we  are  saying  in  this  bill.  "Do 
the  minimal,  one-tenth  of  1  percent. 
That  is  all.  Start  with  that,  and  let  us 
see  where  we  go  from  there." 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Why  should  1.2 
percent  be  better  than  7.6  percent? 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  It  is  7.6  percent  of 
all  small  businesses.  This  is  one-tenth 
of  1  percent  for  the  SBIR  program. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may.  in  my  initial 
comments.  I  would  like  to  try  to  clear 
up  this  point  that  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Stratton)  was  trying 
to  make. 

The  defense  research  budget,  out  of 
a  total  Federal  research  budget  of 
about  $44  billion,  the  defense  budget 
was  $26  billion  this  year,  over  half.  By 
enacting  this  bill  into  law— and  I 
would  suggest  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland— he  is  doing  an  idle  act 
with  regard  to  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. On  page  7  of  your  bill,  you  state 
explicitly— and  this  was  added  in  the 
rewritten  committee  version- 
Funding  agreements  with  small  business 
concerns  for  research  or  research  and  devel- 
opment which  result  from  competitivle  or 


single  iource  selection  other  than  under  a 
small  business  innovation  research  program 
shall  nj>t  be  counted  as  meeting  any  portion 
of  the  percentage  requirements  of  this  sec- 
tion.    [ 

Nowi  under  the  current  practices  of 
the  E3efense  Department.  7.6  percent 
of  their  $26  billion  means  that  the  De- 
fense Department  is  doing  $1.8  billion 
of  their  total  research  through  small 
businosses.  through  a  voluntary  pro- 
grsun. 

Now;  under  this  act,  you  create  a 
mandatory  program.  And  1.25  percent 
this  yiar  is  only  $200  million.  It  is  net 
$1.8  billion.  It  is  about  one-ninth  of 
what  the  Defense  Department  is  pres- 
ently aoing. 

Now,  as  you  have  rewritten  this  bill, 
you  hkve  made  no  requirement  that 
on  ton  of  the  $7.4  billion  the  Defense 
Department  spend  another  $200  mil- 
lion fqr  small  business  research.  Read 
your  1^11.  You  have  not  made  an  addi- 
tional requirement.  The  Defense  De- 
partment is  absolutely  free,  if  they 
choose,  to  abandon  completely  those 
programs  that  have  led  to  $1.8  billion 
going  to  small  businesses,  and  they  are 
requin  id  under  this  bill,  under  its  pre- 
cise laiguage.  to  be  able  to  drop  that 
back  d  >wn  to  $200  million  a  year. 

So  ti  lere  is  no  merit  in  this  bill.  You 
may  h  t  the  other  agencies,  the  other 
$18  bi]  [ion  of  research.  Those  agencies 
may  Have  to  increase.  But  they  are 
less  than  half  the  total.  You  are  giving 
up  more  in  this  bill  with  the  Defense 
Department  than  you  are  gaining  with 
the  other  12  agencies  that  allocate 
Feder^  research. 

And  let  me  challenge  the  authors  of 
this  bill.  t>oth  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  on  the  minority  side  and 
the  g(«itleman  from  Maryland  on  the 
majority  side:  Is  that  not  the  fact?  Is 
that  n6t  the  way  you  have  drawn  your 
amendpent.  so  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment, if  it  wishes,  can  now  aban- 
don tl|e  7.4  percent  and  reverse  back 
to  1.25|  percent? 

yield  first  to  my  friend,  the 
from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
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[cDADE.  Does  my  colleague  re- 
kt  what  we  are  supposed  to  be 
at  this  point  in  the  commit- 
tee is  ian  amendment  offered  by  my 
friend,   the   distinguished   gentleman 

from  Iflorida?   

[cCLOSKEY.  If  the  gentleman 
!ld  back  my  time.  I  want  to 
re  your  accuracy,  though,  in  re- 
to  my  question.  I  yielded  to  the 
for  that  purpose. 
Mr.  McDADE.  I  am  attempting  to 
answer  your  question,  but  there  is  a 
nice  litjtle  nexus  here  of  some  pros,  my 
friend  I  from  Florida,  my  friend  from 
the  Atmed  Services  Committee,  and 
my    dlstingiiished    friend    who    has 

f oughb  this  bill  from  day  one 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Tooth  and  nail. 
Mr.  McDADE.  To  try  to  confuse  the 
membership  about  what  the  issue  is. 


And  the  msue  is:  How  will  we  vote  on 
the  Fuqua  amendment.  Is  that  not 
right?       I 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  correct. 
But  whan  is  the  answer  to  my  ques- 
tion?        I 

Mr.  McbADE.  And  what  does  the 
Fuqua  amendment  provide  with  the 
Defense  Department?  Let  me  ask  my 
friend:  How  are  you  going  to  vote  on 
Fuqua?  Yfs  or  no? 

Mr.  MdCLOSKEY.  I  am  going  to 
vote  for  tlie  Fuqua  amendment. 

Mr.  M(±>ADE.  The  Fuqua  amend- 
ment aut|iorizes  zero  on  the  Defense 
Department,  may  I  say  to  my  friend. 
So  if  you  are  arguing  that  our  bill  is 
less,  you  are  making  a  gross  error  be- 
cause you  lare  voting  for  a  bill  that,  in- 
sofar as  the  Defense  £>epartment  is 
concemedl  absolutely  excludes  noth- 
ing as  authorized. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  took  the  floor, 
though,  to  try  to  clarify  the  point  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratton])  had  made,  that  in  this  bill, 
by  dismaiitling  or  allowing  the  De- 
fense Department  to  dismantle  what 
they  havri  painfully  built  up  over  the 
years,  yoii  could  change  the  Defense 
Department's  allocation  for  small 
business  Research  from  $1.8  billion 
down  to  $i00  million.  That  is  only  one- 
ninth  of  \fhat  they  are  presently  pro- 
jecting^^ 

Mr.  STHATTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlemaq  from  New  York. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  think  the  point 
the  gentlonan  from  Pennsylvania  has 
missed  is  that  the  Fuqua  amendment 
will  perm^  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to !  continue  the  present  pro- 
gram instead  of  forcing  us.  as  the  gen- 
tleman hai  pointed  out.  to  reduce  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  That  is  my  point. 
This  is  an  amendment  to  the  Small 
Business  Act.  And  it  follows  on  what 
the  Congress  did  in  1978. 

Let  me  riead  you  the  language  of  sec- 
tion 211  Gf  Public  Law  95-507.  which 
this  bill  s<  eks  to  amend.  In  95-507  we 
said: 

It  is  the  ^oUcy  of  the  United  SUtes  that 
small  business  concerns  and  small  business 
concerns  oirned  and  controlled  by  socially 
and  econon^cally  disadvantaged  individuals 
shall  have  ine  maximum  practicable  oppor- 
tunity to  participate  in  the  performance  of 
contractfi  let  by  any  Federal  agency. 

Now  you  amend  that,  and  you  say, 
"We  want  those  small  businesses  to 
have  a  set-iaside." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McCloskev)  has  expired. 

Mr.  FA2IO.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey) 
be  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California 
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Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object— I  was  wondering,  the  gen- 
tleman has  made  so  many  statements 
that  are  patently  wrong,  whether  he 
intends  to  yield  any  time  to  correct  his 
mistakes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
took  the  floor  here  to  try  to  clear  up 
the  mistake  here,  and  I  will  be  glad  to 
listen  to  the  chairman  tell  me  if  what 
I  Just  read  is  not  the  law. 

D  1610 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskkt)  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Fazio). 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

I  would  want  to  clarify  that  the  gen- 
tleman did  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pdqua). 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  think  I  misstat- 
ed it. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  want  to  congratulate 
him  not  only  on  his  position  on  this 
amendment  but  on  the  clarity  with 
which  he  has  seen  this  entire  issue. 

The  gentleman's  career  in  the  House 
has  been  marked  by  a  willingness  to 
fight  unpopular  battles.  I  think  this  is 
still  another  example  of  that  courage. 
I  think  he^iappens  to  be  right  in  his 
general  thrust  on  this  issue.  And  I 
know  he  believes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Foqua)  has  found  a 
proper  compromise  for  us  all. 

The  Conunittee  on  Small  Business 
raised  our  consciousness  on  this  issue. 
There  is  not  a  Member  of  the  House 
now  who  feels  that  there  is  not  a  great 
conMbution  to  be  made  by  the  small 
business  community  in  regard  to  addi- 
tional research  and  development  by 
the  small  business  community  that 
will  be  innovative  and  very  productive 
in  terms  of  future  Jobs  and  profits  suid 
all  of  that  kind  of  positive  results  that 
we  have  been  hearing  on  the  floor. 

The  issue  is  what  can  we  do  to  pre- 
serve the  legislative  process  at  the 
same  time?  Obviously  we  are  tending 
in  this  era  to  constantly  slice  up  pieces 
of  the  budget  and  mark  them  off  for 
some  interest's  benefit.  I  think  that  we 
go  too  far  when  we  do  that  to  the 
extent  that  we  have  done  so  recently 
and  the  gentleman  from  Plorida  (Mr. 
Fuqua)  has  found  the  proper  balance 
so  that  we  can  avoid  doing  it  once 
again  in  a  good  cause. 

Here  we  are  giving  members  of  au- 
thorizing and  appropriating  commit- 
tees who  spend  hours  and  hours  ana- 


lyzing the  capability  for  R.  &  D.  in 
each  of  their  specific  areas  the  ulti- 
mate decisionmaking  authority. 

We  have  here  the  opportunity  to 
decide  between  recombinant  DNA  and 
its  relatively  easy  applicability  to 
small  business  and  high  energy  phys- 
ics that  requires  a  tremendous  expend- 
iture of  capital  outlay  before  we  can 
even  begin  to  do  the  kind  of  basic  ex- 
perimental research  work  that  is  also 
covered  by  this  bill.  That  choice  will 
differ  from  area  to  area  and  we  should 
let  the  experts  decide  how  much  SBIR 
assistance  is  warranted. 

Why  not  let  that  diversity  be  deter- 
mined by  people  who  have  the  ongoing 
responsibility  and  skill  to  make  these 
Judgments? 

I  think  we  will  find  as  a  result  of 
this  legislative  effort  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  has  embarked  on 
with  the  strong  support  from  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  State,  that 
small  business  will  play  a  tremendous 
role  in  the  future  as  each  Congress 
reemphasizes  the  need  for  more  fimds 
for  R.  ii  D.  for  small  business  pur- 
poses, but  let  us  not  go  so  far  as  to 
limit  and  restrict  ourselves  in  the  abili- 
ty to  do  more  or  less,  as  the  case  may 
be  from  one  committee  Jurisdiction  or 
area  inquiry  to  another.  And  let  me 
conclude  by  simply  saying  that  if  it 
were  not  for  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia's interest  in  this  area,  we  would 
not  be  in  the  middle  of  this  discussion 
today,  and  I  am  very  proud  to  associ- 
ate myself  with  his  remarks  and  the 
thrust  of  his  comments  and  his  gener- 
al efforts  in  this  entire  subject  area. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  gentleman  from  Flori- 
da (Mr.  Fuqua);  the  gentlemen  from 
California  (Mr.  McCloskxy),  (Mr. 
Fazio):  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Strattoh).  Sometimes  I  agree 
with  them.  Sometimes  I  disagree  with 
them.  But  when  it  comes  to  a  question 
of  fact,  I  do  not  think  we  should  have 
Inaccurate  statements  coming  from 
any  Member  of  the  House,  no  matter 
how  much  we  agree  or  disagree  with 
them  generally  on  principle. 

I  think  that  we  have  heard  some 
misstatements  of  fact  which  I  would 
like  to  clarify. 

We  have  called  for  an  earmarking  of 
1.25  percent  of  funds. 

Now.  initially  we  thought  the  oppo- 
sition that  we  were  going  to  receive 
was  because  this  is  too  much.  Now,  we 
have  heard  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  from  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  that  we  are  reducing 
the  amount  of  money  going  to  small 
business  for  research  and  for  innova- 
tive purposes  imder  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  proposal.  The  legis- 
lation will  not  do  that.  That  is  not  our 


intent.  That  is  an  incorrect  argument. 
Pure  and  simple  it  is  a  red  herring. 

Insofar  as  the  higher  amount  of 
money,  the  percentage  amount  now 
going  within  the  Defense  Department 
to  small  business,  I  point  out  that  this 
must  be  continued  under  the  goaling 
requirements,  it  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  small  business  innovative  re- 
search program. 

I  also  point  ouC,  and  we  argued  this 
almost  ad  nauseimi  last  Thursday, 
that  the  provision  of  the  substitute 
amendment  that  is  before  us  points 
out  that  the  money  that  is  going 
toward  the  goaling  process  cannot  be 
used  to  go  toward  the  SBIR  but  the 
SBIR  money  could  be  included  as 
going  toward  the  goal.  You  could  not 
say  that  the  SBIR  requirement  was 
satisfied  simply  because  you  were 
meeting  the  goaling  target.  Therefore, 
the  1.25  can  go  toward  the  7.6  percent 
or  so.  It  does  not  have  to.  It  could  go 
above  and  beyond  that. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

The  point  is  that  this  law  mandates 
that  $200  million  be  set  aside  by  the 
Defense  Department  for  small  busi- 
ness. It  does  not  require,  and  cannot 
require  under  its  language,  that  E>e- 
fenses  current  $1.8  billion  be  used  for 
small  business. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Nor  do  we  want  to 
mandate  that.  But  we  preserve  the 
goaling  requirements  that  exist  under 
present  law.  So  there  is  absolutely  no 
problem. 

If  the  gentleman  is  worried  about 
small  business  getting  less,  let  me 
advise  the  gentleman,  he  need  not 
worry. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman yield  back  though?  You  do  not 
have  a  goaling  requirement  under  the 
present  law  or  any  regulation  of  the 
Government  that  requires  that  $1.8 
billion,  or  7.6  percent  of  the  defense 
budget,  be  used. 

If  they  want  to  reduce  that  amount 
next  year  to  say  5  percent,  or  2  per- 
cent, they  can  under  this  legislation, 
can  they  not? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  No;  they  could  not 
reduce  the  goaling  requirement.  Under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill,  there  is  a  re- 
quirement for  goaling.  as  well  as  under 
the  provisions  of  Public  Law  95-507. 
So  the  Small  Business  Committee 
would  in  no  way  reduce  the  goaling  re- 
quirements or  eliminate  the  goaling 
requirements.  That  argument  is 
simply  false. 

I  would  like  to  claim  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time  to  make  this  follow- 
ing point.  This  goes  to  the  Fuqua 
amendment.  It  is  well  intentioned.  But 
I  point  out  that  in  the  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  there  was  a 
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great  debate  over  it,  and  there  was  a 
16  to  15  split  on  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Conunlttee  itself.  So  it  Is  not 
clear  cut  that  the  Science  and  Tech- 
nology Committee  is  totally  in  support 
of  the  Fuqua  amendment.  As  I  said, 
there  was  a  16  to  IS  vote. 

Most  InuTortantly,  what  the  Fuqua 
amendment  would  do  is  really  divide 
and  conquer.  Last  Thursday  we  were 
able  to  defeat  the  amendment  that 
was  offered  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  exempting  the  IDef  ense  De- 
partment. 

We  were  able  to  defeat  the  amend- 
ment that  was  offered  by  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  that  would 
have  exempted  NIH.  and  so  forth. 

We  think  we  would  be  able  to  defeat 
any  amendment  by  any  committee  ex- 
empting any  particular  agency  within 
their  particular  Jurisdiction.  And,  so 
the  strategy  now  is  for  opponents  to 
offer  one  amendment  which  portends 
to  include  within  the  budget  a  certain 
amount  for  an  SBIR  program  but 
leave  it  subject  to  the  ^dividual  au- 
thorizing committee.  Under  the  Fuqua 
amendment  it  would  be  left  to  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  as  to  what 
they  would  do  with  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. It  would  be  left  to  the  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  as  to  what 
they  would  do  with  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. And  in  so  doing  the  hope  is  that 
you  would  divide  and  conquer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr.  La- 
Falcx)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Fuqua  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  LaFalck  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  FUQUA.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Let  me  say  to  my  good  friend,  this  is 
not  some  grand  strategy  that  was  de- 
veloped in  the  cloakroom  or  some 
smoke-filled  room. 

When  our  committee  was  granted  se- 
quential referral  of  this  bill  we  came 
up  with  this  m>ptoach  totally  inde- 
pendent of  the  other  committees  be- 
cause it  was  my  feeling,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  our  committee,  that  we  did 
not  want  a  bill  that  looked  like  a  sieve 
with  everybody  exempted,  that  we 
would  have  one  that  would  set  forth  a 
positive  program  but  at  least  involve 
the  authorizing  committees  in  that 
process. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  will  admit  that  it 
may  not  have  been  the  gentleman's 
strategic  intent  but  I  hope  he  would 
admit  that  it  certainly  will  be  the  stra- 
tegic effect. 

Mr.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
the  Fuqua  amendment. 


today, 
Remi 
back 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  see  the 
House  bring  this  issue  to  a  head,  as  I 
luiow  all  the  other  Members  do  as 
well.     I 

We  see  amendments  recurring  now 
and  we  have  had  injected  into  this 
debate  the  armed  services  issue  again. 
The  House  voted  about  295  to  80  last 
week,  npw  they  would  have  us  replow 
the  sanie  ground.  And  it  was  very  skill- 
fully done  by  two  of  my  favorite  col- 
leagues in  the  House  who  would  obfus- 
cate the  issue. 

What  we  are  looking  at  here  in  the 
design  of  the  amendment  that  is  pre- 
sented tk>  us  is  a  Trojan  horse.  It  offers 
the  small  business  community  noth- 
ing. It  Bays  to  them,  wait  one  more 
time,  w^t  until  tomorrow,  do  not  do  it 
rait  untU  tomorrow, 
iber  the  history  here.  We  go 
1975  and  1976.  You  had  blue 
ribbon  Icommlsslons,  you  had  panels 
meeting,  you  had  all  kinds  of  organiza- 
tions meeting.  Here  are  the  reports 
piled  up  in  front  of  this  desk  since 
1975.  spying  we  have  got  to  get  small 
businesi  into  the  innovation  business. 

The  amendment  today,  my  friends 
says  to  you.  we  are  going  to  an  SBIR 
program  into  13  committees,  13  agen- 
cies, 13  departments.  But  tomorrow, 
not  todiiy.  You  have  got  a  chance  now 
to  do  ^at  we  did  last  week  and  vote 
this  substitute  down.  And  my  friend 
from  New  York  is  right,  the  House  has 
expressM  its  will  overwhelmingly  on 
these  iteues  last  week.  Let  us  not 
replow  this  ground.  Let  us  recognize 
that  th^  Small  Business  Committee  is 
here  tO'  ask  us  to  vote  today  to  recog- 
nize th^  creativeness  of  small  business. 
I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  Fuqua  amend- 
ment which  would  simply  gut  this  bill 
and  move  on  to  final  passage. 

I  a  1620 

Mrs.  lECKLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gen  ;leman  yield? 

Mr.  S  [cDADE.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gen  ^lewoman  from  Massachusetts, 
a  memi  er  of  the  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Coi  unittee. 

Mrs.  EECKLER.  And  as  an  advocate 
and  a  thampion  for  small  business  I 
might  9dd.  The  reason  that  we  are  as- 
serting Ithe  right  of  small  business  to 
be  glveh  a  share  of  R.  de  D.  funds  in 
general  is  because  of  their  outstanding 
performance  in  the  American  economy 
which  warrants  that  share. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues,  I  agree  with 
what  my  distinguished  ranking 
member  from  the  Small  Business 
Commi  tee  has  said  and  I  liken  the  sit- 
uation 3efore  us  today  to  the  case  of 
allowin  (  the  small  business  communi- 
ty the  I  ipportunity  for  the  touchdown 
march  ;hat  has  already  begtm.  Let  us 
not  de  eat  the  small  business  team 
after  tliey  have  worked  so  hard  Just  to 
secure  a  first  down.  If  we  support 
small  llusiness,  let  us  go  all  the  way 
and  reafch  the  touchdown  for  them. 

Mr.  C  hairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity mei  iber  of  the  Science,  Research, 
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and  Techn  >logy  Subcommittee  of  the 
full  Comm  ttee  on  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. I  hkve  been  watching  this  bill 
very  closew.  My  subcommittee  han- 
dles the  budget  for  the  National  Sci- 
ence Founqation  (NSF)  where  the  pro- 
totype of  the  small  business  innova- 
tion research  (SBIR)  program  is  still 
ongoing.  Let  me  note  for  my  col- 
leagues thait  the  NSF  SBIR  program  is 
showing  fintastic  results.  The  pro- 
gram is  a  s<^und  one. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  not  the  time  to 
reiterate  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness to  the  economy  of  this  country. 
My  colleagues  on  the  Small  Business 
Committee  have  made  those  facts 
abundantly  clear.  No  one  can  deny  the 
data  showmg  the  high  rates  of  innova- 
tion, productivity,  and  Job  creation 
demonstrated  by  small  firms.  Let  me 
point  out  0ne  fact  for  my  colleagues 
from  the  Hortheast.  An  MIT  study 
completed  in  1979  showed  that  "small 
business  generated  all  net  new  Jot>s  in 
the  Northeast"  from  1969  through 
1976.  My  jmderstanding  is  that  this 
pattern  continues  today. 

I  oppose  the  Science  and  Technology 
Committee]  amendment  for  several 
reasons. 

The  priniary  program  is  that  it  has 
been  presented  as  a  comiHt>mise:  that 
it  overcomes  the  problems  of  a  manda- 
tory set-aside.  Two  things  should  be 
made  clear.  First,  the  amendment  is 
designed  to  kill  the  bill,  so  voting  for  it 
is  the  same  as  voting  against  small 
business.  And  second,  labeling  the 
funding  target  as  a  mandatory  set- 
aside  has  created  a  misconception  of 
the  SBIR  program  that  has  been  cap- 
italized on  by  the  bill's  opponents. 

Do  not  b^  fooled  by  this  talk  of  com- 
promise. The  fact  is  the  Science  and 
Technology  amendment  does  not  re- 
quire any  funds  to  be  spent,  only  re- 
served. If|  the  proponents  really 
thought  that  the  money  would  be 
spent  there  would  be  no  need  for  the 
amendment  because  its  sets  aside  (re- 
serves) 1.25  percent  Just  like  the  bill. 

The  probonents  of  the  amendment 
say  that  b]  subjecting  the  set-aside  to 
annual  cotmiittee  review  the  desires 
of  the  Congress  will  be  preserved  and 
OMB  will  be  prevented  from  taking 
over. 

Let  me  n  take  two  points  here.  First, 
the  comm  ttees  will  not  lose  their 
oversight  lowers  over  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram. 

Not  only  is  the  bill  designed  to  work 
within  the  parameters  of  an  agency's 
R.  &  D.  mission,  it  requires  it.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  bill  only  sets  up  a  mecha- 
nism to  insure  that  innovative  small 
firms  will  have  some  minimum  access 
to  R.  &  D.  funds;  the  bill  does  not  say 
what  thosf  funds  shall  be  spent  for. 
No  attempjt  is  made  to  dictate  what 
kind  of  R.  |&  D.  will  be  offered  for  so- 
licitation ^nder  the  SBIR  program. 
That  decis  on  is  up  to  the  respective 
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agency  and  can  be  fashioned  to  pre- 
cisely meet  an  agency's  mission. 

The  fact  is,  an  annual  authorization 
is  not  necessary  to  insure  that  the 
SBIR  program  meets  an  agency's  ob- 
jectives. 

Second,  the  proponents  of  the 
amendment  have  said  that  the  basic 
issue  is  that  OMB  will  take  control 
unless  this  amendment  is  passed.  The 
fact  is,  OMB  would  have  no  less  power 
under  its  rescission  and  referral  au- 
thority than  it  does  under  any  other 
committee  authorization,  if  the 
amendment  passes. 

Simply  subjecting  the  program  to 
annual  committee  review  is  not  going 
to  keep  OMB  out  if  it  wants  in. 

It  has  also  been  argued  that  this  bill 
will  shrink  even  further  a  declining 
Federal  R.  A  D.  budget.  This  simply  is 
not  true.  The  same  research  wiU  take 
place  with  Just  as  much  R.  &  D. 
money.  The  bill  before  the  Members 
today  would  simply  make  1.25  percent 
or  leas  of  these  R.  St  D.  funds  available 
to  small  firms  who  we  know  were  inno- 
vative and  productive,  and  who  cre- 
ated more  Jobs  per  dollar  than  large 
firms.  It  seems  to  me  the  bill  does  the 
reverse  of  what  its  opponents  claim.  It 
takes  a  small  percentage  of  an  admit- 
tedly declining  R.  dc  D.  budget  and 
targets  it  to  the  most  efficient  spend- 
er—small business. 

My  colleagues  should  note  that  the 
Science  and  Technology  amendment 
was  drafted  before  the  Small  Business 
Committee  passed  its  new  con^romise. 
Having  done  that,  the  Science  and 
Technology  amendment  has  become 
unnecessary  for  any  reason  other  than 
to  kill  the  bill. 

For  example,  the  3-percent  targeted 
funding  level  has  been  reduced  to  a 
White  House-supported  1.25  percent. 
A  protection  for  basic  research  is  now 
included  in  the  new  bill,  and  an  exclu- 
sion of  in-house  research  and  intelli- 
gence agencies  has  been  added.  The 
committee  amendment  does  not  con- 
tain the  former  provision.  These 
changes  alone  represent  major 
changes  in  the  original  legislation  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  was  attempting 
to  amend  and  makes  the  current 
amendment  redundant. 

In  addition  to  the  omission  of  an  ex- 
clusion for  in-house  research,  the  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  Committee 
amendment  allows  for  no  role  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration,  it  con- 
tains no  requirement  that  the  targeted 
goals  be  increased  annually,  and  to 
repeat  an  earlier  point,  it  does  not  re- 
quire that  the  Federal  agencies  actual- 
ly spend  any  money,  only  that  they  re- 
serve the  funds. 

In  short,  the  amendment  should  be 
voted  down  by  supporters  of  small 
business.  A  vote  for  the  amendment  is 
a  vote  agidnst  small  business. 

The  CHAIRldAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Fdqda). 


The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Chairman  anno\inced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

RBCOKOKD  von 

ISx.    FUQUA.     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 
A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 
The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  118.  noes 
290.  not  voting  24.  as  follows: 
[RoU  No.  1631 
AYEB-118 


Andrews 

Annumlo 

Aspin 


Banurd 

Beard 

BeUenion 

Bennett 

Bimni 

Btncham 

BlUey 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

BrinUey 

Brodhead 

Brooka 

Brown  (CA> 

Burtener 

Butler 

Camejr 

ChappeU 

Chappie 

CUiwer 

Conyeia 

Coyne.  wnUam 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.W. 

Dannemeyer 

delaOam 

Dicklnaon 

DinseU 

Doucherty 

Dwyer 

Barly 

Bdwarda(OK) 

VtaoeU 


Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Fountain 

Fuqua 

Oaydoa 

Oibbons 

OUekman 


Oradlaon 

Oramm 

Ortaham 

Hall.  Ralph 

Banee 

Heftel 

Hutto 

Jaeobs 

Jeftrtaa 

Jooea  (NO 

Jonea  (OK) 

Kaatenmeler 

Klntln»*i 


Uurtha 

Nelaon 

Nichols 

O'Srlen 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Parrls 

Pattetaon 

Pepper 

Pkdde 

Prtee 

Quillen 

Rlnaldo 

Roblnaon 

Rodlno 

Roukema 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Sensenbrenner 


Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hifhtower 

Hiler 

HUlis 

Holland 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (TN) 


II 

McCoUum 
MeOadc 
McEwen 
MeOrath 
McKinney 
Mica 
Michel 
Miller  (CA) 


MitcheU  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NT) 

Moakley 

Moffat 

MoHnari 

MoUohan 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Myers 

Napier 

Natdier 

Neal 

Ndliian 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Oxley 

Panetu 

Pashayan 

Patraan 

Paul 


Schroeder 

Schulae 

Schumer 

Seiberlint 

Shamansky 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuster 

SOJander 

Skeen 

Skdton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (U) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 


Snyder 

Spenee 

StOermaln 

Stanteland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stcnholm 


Shumway 


Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kosovsek 

Kramer 

LaFUce 

Latomaraino 


Leath 


IMW(MD) 
Lowry(WA> 
Martin  (NO 


nippo 


AlbosU 


Anderson 
Anthony 
Appletate 
Archer 


AuCotai 

Baaey(MO) 

BaUeyiPA) 


Medary 

Mcaoskey 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

Miller  (OH) 
MineU 
Montcomery 
Moore 

MotU 
Murphy 

NOBB-aSO 

CoUlnsdL) 

Collins  (TS) 

Cooable 

Coote 

Corcoran 

Coufhiln 

Oourtcr 

Coyne.  Ja 

Cialt 

Croacett 

D'i 


Solars 

Solomon 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Udall 

Volkmer 

Walcren 

Wampler 

Waxman 

vmite 

Whltehunt 

Whitten 

Wortley 

Tatae 

Toung  (MO) 


UBoutUlier 
Lee 


Perkins 

Petri 

Porter 

PurseU 

RahaU 

RaUsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Retula 


Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

UvtnSBton 

Loeffler 

Lent  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 


Ertd 

B*ans(DE) 

B*ana(OA) 

S*ana(IA) 

■vans  (IN) 

Ftey 

Fenwick 

Feiiaio 


Markey 

Mailenee 
Marriott 
Martin  (IL) 
Mattox 
Mavroules 


RItter 

Roberto  (KS) 

Roberto  (8D) 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santinl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schneider 


Synar 

Tauke 

Tamtn 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trailer 

Triblc 

Vento 

Walker 

Waahington 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wlrlh 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yatron 

Young  (PL) 

Zablocki 

ZeferetU 
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Ftndley 
Fish 


Bianchard 

Boiling 

Bonior 

Brown  (OH) 

BroyhiU 

Chisholm 

Dowdy 


Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Boggs 


Boner 

Booker 

Breaux 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  John 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Cheney 

Clausen 

Clay 

Coato 

Coelho 

Coleman 


Daub 

Davis 

Daekard 

OeUums 

DeNardls 

Dcrrtck 

Derwinski 

Dicks 

Dtaon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dotnan 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

■ekart 


FogUetto 

Ford(TN) 

Forsythe 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenael 


Dyson 

Erienbom 

Fithian 

Oareia 

Oinn 

Lungren 

Marks 

Martin  (NT) 
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Mlkulski 
Peyser 
Pritchard 
Rhodes 
Riehmond 
Vander  Jagt 
Wilson 
Toung  (AK) 


Edwards  (AL) 
Edwards  (CA) 


Emery 

English 

Erdahl 


Oejdenson 

Gephardt 

Oilman 

Oingrich 

Ooldwater 

Ooodling 

Oore 

Otmy 

Oracn 

Oregg 

Ouarinl 

Ounderson 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammersehmidt 


Messrs.  ZEFERETTI.  NAPIER,  and 
FISH  changed  their  votes  from  "aye" 
to  "no." 

BCr.  McCLORY  changed  his  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

D  1640 

AMOIOlfKirT  orrSKCD  BT  MS.  M'CUMKKY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCloskkt: 
Page  4.  line  2.  after  "obligations"  Inaert 
"minus  obligations  for  basic  research  and". 
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Pace  5,  line  25.  after  "activity"  insert 
"(other  than  basic  research)". 

Pace  6,  strike  out  line  S  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  f ollowinr 
ments;  and 

"(6)  the  term  'basic  research'  means  any 
oricinal  investication  for  the  advancement 
of  scientific  knowledce  not  having  a  specific 
commercial  objective. 

Pace  5,  line  23,  strike  out  "and". 

Page  7.  line  11,  strike  out  "thereunder" 
and  all  that  follows  through  the  end  of  the 
sentence  on  line  16  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"thereunder." 

Pace  7,  line  21,  after  "subsection."  Insert 
"Nothinc  in  this  section  shall  be  construed 
to  require  any  Federal  agency  to  expend 
any  amount  for  basic  research  with  any 
small  business  concern." 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chainnan,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  does  a  very  simple 
thing.  It  would  exempt  from  the  ambit 
of  this  bill,  from  the  $377  million  to  be 
set  aside  for  small  profitmaliing;  busi- 
nesses to  engage  In  Federal  research, 
it  would  exempt  the  13  percent  of  that 
$377  million  that  goes  for  basic  re- 
search in  the  Nation's  research 
budget. 

Now,  basic  research  is  different  from 
research  and  development  leading  to 
commercial  products.  It  is  the  specific 
purpose  of  this  bill,  and  I  would  quote 
from  the  purposes  of  the  bill  at  page  5: 

It  is  the  specific  purpose  of  the  bill  to  try 
to  get  small  businesses  to  do  innovative  re- 
search that  will  lead  to  commercial  applica- 
tions. 

The  bill  is  specific  in  this,  and  if 
Congress  wanted  to  help  small  busi- 
ness make  money,  it  is  understandable 
that  small  businesses  that  are  engaged 
in  seeking  profit  might  properly  get 
some  Federal  assistance.  That  is  the 
purpose  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill. 
Now.  of  these  research  and  develop- 
ment projects  that  are  going  to  be 
done  for  profit,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  authors  of  the  biU  should  willingly 
accept  an  exemption  of  basic  research 
where  no  profit  is  in  order  or  desired. 

Let  me  cite  an  example.  In  my  own 
district  I  have  Silicon  Valley,  the 
greatest  assembly  of  high-tech  re- 
search and  development  companies 
probably  anywhere  in  the  world  today. 
I  also  have  the  Stanford  linear  acceler- 
ator project  that  costs  upward  of  $100 
million  a  year  in  basic  research  into 
the  makeup  of  the  atom.  There  Is  no 
private  company  that  can  do  that 
basic  research;  there  is  no  private  com- 
pany that  would  want  to  do  it  because 
there  Is  no  potential  profit  involved.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  basic  research, 
where  the  Government  is  seeking  that 
research  be  done  with  no  profit  in 
view,  that  this  is  not  research  that 
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should  be  done  by  companies  that  are 
organized  to  make  profit.  No  company 
that  I  know  of  that  is  worthy  of  its 
name  ii^  the  high-technology  research 
business  Is  doing  research  imless  it 
wants  to  make  a  profit. 

But  fbr  basic  research,  where  no 
profit  iai  possible,  It  seems  to  me  abso- 
lutely appropriate  that  the  basic  re- 
search ^ould  be  done  by  people  who 
have  n»  profit  motive  in  mind.  It 
seems  t^  me  that  the  purpose  of  this 
bill,  an(^  I  say  this  to  the  gentleman 
from  Nejjv  York,  in  crafting  this  bill  to 
try  to  have  the  research  job  of  Amer- 
ica assigned  to  profitmaklng  compa- 
nies, wet  should  not  assign  to  them  a 
task  which  they  are  not  incorporated 
to  do  ana  do  not  want  to  do. 

Let  me  again  go  back  and  read  the 
precise  language  of  the  bill.  It  refers 
to  a  thiid  phase  in  which  non-Federal 
capital  pursues  commercial  applica- 
tions of  (the  research  or  research  and 
developiiient.  Now.  if  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  |s  to  pursue  commercial  appli- 
cations Is  that  not  enough?  Why 
should  there  be  any  research  that  has 
no  commercial  value,  no  future  com- 
mercial iiope,  no  commercial  advan- 
tages. b«  done  by  companies  that  are 
only  interested  in  earning  a  profit?  If 
you  or  I  Were  shareholders  in  a  compa- 
ny that  Was  trying  to  make  money,  we 
would  n9t  be  organized  to  do  basic  re- 
search because  we  would  not  want  to 
do  such  research  unless  a  profit  were 
possible.] 

The  amendment  is  simple.  I  do  not 
think  it!  takes  elaboration.  Thirteen 
percent  *f  the  Federal  budget  goes  for 
basic  research.  This  amendment  would 
simply  Remove  that  13  percent  for 
noncomilierclal  research  from  the 
amounts  to  be  set  aside  for  commercial 
companii 

Mr.  Ltf'ALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Cbalrman,  the  fact  is  that  basic 
research  Is  an  amorphous  term.  It  is 
much  misused  in  the  debate  over  this 
bill  by  tiiose  who  really  Just  want  to 
protect  the  status  quo.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  said  the  following 
on  basic  research  In  its  Science  Indica- 
tors 1980  Report: 

There  la  not  always  a  clear  distinction  be- 
tween "basic"  and  "applied"  research.  A 
particular  research  effort  may  l>e  identified 
as  "basic"  or  "applied"  depending  on  wheth- 
er the  clarification  Is  made  by  the  research 
sponsor,  the  performing  organization,  or  by 
the  indivKual  performing  the  work. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  there 
Is  no  inmerent  conflict  between  basic 
research  and  a  small  business  Innova- 
tive rese$,rch  program.  In  fact,  all  the 
testimonjr  we  have  heard  clearly  dem- 
onstrate4  that  they  complement  one 
another  tmd  that  SBIR  programs  en- 
hance public  support  for  scientific  re- 
search. 

The  $mall  Business  Committee, 
though,  does  appreciate  the  concerns 
of  those  jtvho  feel  that  Federal  support 
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for  basic  rebearch  may  be  affected  by 
the  Small  Business  Innovative  Devel- 
opment Acl|.  We  do  not  feel  that  will 
be  the  casej  but  therefore,  we  did  sup- 
port an  amendment,  which  we  includ- 
ed in  our  Mil.  that  limits  the  amount 
of  funds  that  could  be  taken  from 
basic  research  programs  to  the  overall 
percentage  >f  funds  earmarked  to  sup- 
port SBIR  I  rograms. 

I  urge  def  sat  of  the  amendment. 

The  CHA  RMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendn  lent  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   California   (Mr.   McCu}s- 

KEV). 

The  amenilment  was  rejected. 
a  1650 

AMEMDIIE]  rr  OPRRXD  BT  MS.  WAMPLKR 

Mr.  WAAPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  ami  sndment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Wampler:  At 
page  4,  insert  before  the  period  at  the  end 
of  line  8  the  following:  "And  except  for  the 
Department  *f  Agriculture  It  shall  not  In- 
clude amoun^  obligated  for  Federal-State 
cooperative  agricultural  research  and  agri- 
cultural research  and  development  facilities 
and  activities  under  the  Act  of  March  2, 
1887  (7  OJS.C.  361a  et  seq.),  commonly 
known  as  the  Hatch  Act  of  1887;  the  Act  of 
August  30,  1890  (7  U.S.C.  321  et  seq.);  the 
Act  of  October  10.  1962  (16  U.S.C.  582a  et 
seq.),  commonly  known  as  the  Mclntire- 
Stennls  Act  of  1962:  and  section  1433  of  the 
National  Agricultural  Research,  Extension, 
and  Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C. 
3195(a))  and  section  1434  of  the  National 
Agricultural  Research,  Extension,  and 
Teaching  Policy  Act  of  1977  (7  U.S.C.  3196 
(a))".  I 

Mr.  WAs4pLER  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Clialrman,  I  ask  unanimous 
(wnsent  tha:  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia?      j 

There  waslno  objection. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  I  am  offering  corrects  an 
oversight  ini  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee substitute  bill.  H.R.  6587.  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982.  as  it  relates  to  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  agricultural  re- 
search.        I 

Unfortunately  the  committee  on 
which  I  sit  as  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, was  not  among  those  committees 
to  which  this  bill  was  referred.  Had 
this  bill  been  referred  to  our  commit- 
tee, this  4™c>^<^e>^t  would  have 
surely  been  added  to  this  bill,  as  it  has 
strong  support  from  the  agricultural 
community.  \ 

I  note  that  this  bill  excludes  re- 
search activities  performed  by  employ- 
ees of  a  Federal  agency  or  research 
performed  ii  i  or  through  Government- 
owned  or  Government-operated  facili- 
ties In  the  definition  of  the  term  ex- 
tramural bu(  Iget  obligations,  which  are 
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the  object  of  this  set-aside  to  small 
business  firms.  I  have  no  argiiment 
myself  with  this  proposition  in  the 
bill,  except  that  it  leaves  out  a  very 
important  program  of  the  Federal 
Government  that  has  been  the  key- 
stone to  America's  unparalleled  suc- 
cess in  producing  food  and  fiber  to 
feed,  clothe,  and  house  our  people  and 
many  of  the  people  of  the  world. 

I  speak  here  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture's  Federal-State  coopera- 
tive agricultural  research  program, 
which  began  In  our  country  well  over  a 
century  ago. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  Federal-State 
program,  strengthened  in  the  Farm 
Act  of  1977  and  again  last  year  by  this 
Congress  in  the  1981  Farm  Act,  is  the 
backbone  of  America's  agricultural  re- 
search program. 

This  program  is  based  on  Federal- 
State  matching  grants,  with  the  Fed- 
eral partner  providing  In  the  most  part 
seed  money.  The  program  exists  in 
every  State,  territory,  and  the  District 
of  Columbia  at  State  agricultural  re- 
search experiment  stations.  State  for- 
estry, and  veterinary  schools  located 
at  State  colleges  and  universities 
across  this  land  of  ours.  It  also  applies 
to  our  black  land  grant  colleges.  Funds 
to  operate  this  program  are  appropri- 
ated by  the  Congress  annually  on  a 
formula  basis  to  each  of  these  States 
research  facilities  based  uiion  a  ratio 
of  farmers  and  ranchers  engaged  in 
agriculture  in  each  State  to  the  total 
number  of  farmers  and  ranchers  in 
the  country  and  also  upon  the  number 
of  rural  people  in  each  State  compared 
to  the  total  number  of  niral  people  in 
our  country.  The  State  forestry  and 
veterinary  funding  procedure  is  based 
upon  a  similar  formula,  except  that  it 
applies  to  forest  products  harvested  in 
each  State  or  livestock  and  veterinary 
facilities  In  each  State  against  the  na- 
tional production  base. 

The  Federal  Government  supplies, 
nationwide.  15  percent  of  the  total 
moneys  received  by  the  State  agricul- 
tural experiment  stations  to  conduct 
agricultural  research.  The  State  legis- 
latures contribute  62  percent,  private 
agribusiness  contributes  9  percent,  and 
all  other  Federal  agencies  contribute 
another  14  percent.  These  monesrs  are 
used  to  conduct  basic  and  applied  re- 
search to  solve  basic  agricultural  prob- 
lems at  the  State  and  regional  level  to 
Improve  animal  and  plant  production 
efficiency,  animal  and  plant  diseases 
and  stresses,  new  croi)s.  human  nutri- 
tion, new  technology  to  improve  food 
preservation,  food  storage,  and  soil 
and  water  enhancement:  all  of  which 
aid  to  reduce  cost  of  production  of 
food  and  fiber  and  are  of  special  bene- 
fit to  consumers.  Agribusiness  takes 
this  research  and  adds  developmental 
research  to  Introduce  new  products 
and  new  technology  to  put  new  agri- 
ctiltural  products  on  the  market.  This 
cooperative  research  process  between 


the  Federal  Government,  State  gov- 
ernments and  institutions,  farmers 
and  ranchers,  and  agribusiness— small 
and  large— has  put  America  and  kept 
America— at  the  forefront  of  the  world 
in  quantity,  quality,  and  safety  in  agri- 
culture. 

I  might  point  out  one  important  and 
critical  point  here,  Mr.  Chairman.  In 
State  after  State  across  this  land,  one 
of  the  strongest  supporters,  and  I  in- 
clude direct  and  massive  financial  sup- 
port to  individual  programs  at  these 
institutions,  of  this  Federal/State  co- 
operative program  is  American  busi- 
ness, big  and  small.  And  particularly, 
one  small  business,  but  yet  probably 
the  most  important  to  the  economic 
and  physical  well-being  of  all  our 
people,  the  American  farmer  and 
rancher.  Added  to  this  are  the  hun- 
dreds of  small  food,  fiber,  and  forestry 
processors,  the  food  distributors,  ware- 
housemen, transporters,  pesticide  for- 
mulators.  fertilizer  companies,  farm 
suppliers,  and  energy  suppliers,  all  of 
whom  support  and  obtain  benefits 
from  this  program  in  a  thousand  dif- 
ferent ways. 

My  amendment  corrects  this  legisla- 
tion, then,  which  exempts  small  busi- 
ness set-aides  of  research  performed  in 
Federal  facilities,  by  extending  this  ex- 
emption also  to  research  performed  in 
State  governmental  facilities.  Facili- 
ties which  are  funded  by  the  Federal 
Government  and  which  are  closely 
monitored  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, so  as  to  make  them  amount  to 
quasi-Federal-govemmental  research 
activities. 

Included  in  my  amendment  are  Fed- 
eral-State cooperative  research  pro- 
grams specifically  designated  by  the 
following  Federal  statutes:  The  Hatch 
Act  of  1887,  as  amended;  the  1890 
black  land-grant  colleges:  the  Mcln- 
tyre-Stennis  Cooperative  Forestry 
Acts  of  1962;  and  the  animal  disease 
and  health  research  sections  of  the 
1977  and  1981  Farm  Acts. 

I  urge  your  support  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wam- 
pler) has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
and  by  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Wam- 
pler was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  addi- 
tional mlnutea.) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  might  have 
a  mistaken  idea  about  how  this  bill 
works.  Perhaps  not.  but  I  want  to 
point  this  out. 

We  are  only  talking  about  the  De- 
partment using  $560,000  In  the  first 
year  for  the  competitive  program  and 
working  up  to  a  total  In  1986  of  $3.5 
million.  Not  10  cents  of  it  needs  to 
come  out  of  the  programs  the  gentle- 


man Is  talking  about.  They  can  take  it 
all  out  of  another  program  they  have 
here  in  Washington.  D.C.;  they  do  not 
have  to  take  anything  at  all  out  of  the 
programs  you  mentioned  and  I  would 
not  expect  them  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman  that,  if  I  vm- 
derstand  correctly,  H.R.  6587  excludes 
the  Agriculture  Research  Service  of 
USDA  which  oversees  Federal  re- 
search funds  of  about  $468  million.  All 
I  am  asking  Is  that  we  not  disrupt  the 
formula  finding  such  as  Hatch.  Mcln- 
tyre-Stennls,  and  the  animal  health 
sections  of  the  National  Agricultural 
Research,  Extension,  and  Teaching 
Policy  Act  of  1977. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
my  point  Is  that  there  Is  no  need  what- 
ever to  interrupt  those  at  all.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  would  not  be 
expected  to  Interrupt  those  In  any 
way.  They  have  plenty  of  leeway  in 
other  programs  to  reserve  a  mere 
$580.00  of  other  programs. 

This  is  not  taking  it  out;  it  is  making 
sure  that  they  have  that  much  small 
business  research  and  development  in 
those  other  programs.  There  is  such  a 
small  amount  Involved  that  they  do 
not  have  to  take  anything  out  of  these 
programs.  They  are  not  required  to 
take  a  certain  percentage  out  of  each 
and  every  program;  It  Is  only  a  certain 
percentage  out  of  the  whole  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  I 
may  say  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  Mr.  Smfth.  I  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  title  XTV  of  the  1977 
farm  bill  which  was  designed  to  put 
new  and  additional  emphasis  on  agri- 
culture research.  We  provided  in  that 
bill— and  we  reinforced  it  again  in  the 
farm  bill  last  year— for  the  competi- 
tive research  grants  which  we  felt 
would  provide  the  mechanism  for 
those  outside  of  the  traditional  formu- 
la funding  process  to  come  in  and 
show  if  they  had  the  capacity— large, 
small,  medium,  whatever  they  might 
be— to  participate  in  agricultural  re- 
search. 

But  I  feel  that  the  language  of  this 
bill  could  cause  violence  to  the  histori- 
cal partnership  between  the  Federal 
and  State  governments.  Why  should 
we  be  here  telling  the  several  States 
which  appropriate  approximately  62 
percent  of  the  funds  to  carry  out  these 
essential  research  programs  that  they 
have  to  set  a  portion  of  them  aside?  I 
think  it  is  fimdamentally  wrong. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
they  do  not  have  to  set  aside  out  of 
those  programs  10  cents.  They  can  set 
It  aside  out  of  other  programs  that 
will  not  do  violence  to  those  programs 
at  all.  This  does  not  do  violence  to  any 
of  those  programs,  and  not  a  dime 
would  come  out  of  them. 
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If  they  do  not  do 
where  does  it  do 


Mr.  WABIPLER. 
violence  to  them, 
them  any  good? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wam- 
PLSB)  has  again  expired. 

(On  the  request  of  Mr.  Skith  of 
Iowa,  and  by  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
Wamplkr  was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. ) 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  reason  Is  this:  First,  the  bill  ex- 
empts Intramural  and  that  is  $526  mil- 
lion. They  only  have  $800  million  to 
start  with.  Then  if  we  exempt  each 
one  of  these  things  in  your  amend- 
ment and  we  get  down  to  where  we 
only  have  $100  million  and  with  a  $100 
million  threshold,  the  whole  Depart- 
ment is  exempt. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  That  would  not  be 
aUbad.   

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  If  that  Is  the 
gentleman's  objective,  that  is  some- 
thing else. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  If  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  does  not  believe  In  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Hatch  Act,  the  Mclntyre- 
Stennis  Act.  and  the  animal  health 
sections  that  I  attempt  to  amend,  then 
he  will  have  to  explain  that  to  the 
farmers  in  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  does  not 
have  anjrthing  to  do  with  that  because 
Mclntyre^tennis  only  got  a  mere  $12 
million  last  year.  They  are  only  asking 
for  $10.8  million  this  year.  They  do 
not  have  to  take  10  cents  out  of  the 
Hatch  Act  funds.  They  can  take  it  out 
of  the  research  funds  or  something 
else.  There  Is  no  necessity  to  take  it 
out  of  those  individual  programs  the 
gentlenum  is  talking  about. 
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Mr.  WAMPLER.  Is  the  gentleman 
aware  of  any  small  businesses  that 
have  applied  to  the  USDA  for  research 
grants  under  the  competitive  research 
grant  program  and  had  the  grants 
denied? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Certainly  there 
are  small  businesses  out  there  that 
could  do  research  in  that  area. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  But  I  hope  the  gen- 
tleman would  agree,  historically, 
under  the  Hatch  Act.  this  research  has 
been  for  the  most  part  applied  re- 
search, not  for  a  profit  but  to  share 
the  knowledge  and  information  with 
thousands  of  producers  and  others. 
This  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  you 
and  I  enjoy  this  abundance  of  food  in 
this  countaT  today. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  This  does  not 
affect  the  Hatch  Act.  I  Just  cannot 
imagine  the  Department  taking  money 
out  of  the  Hatch  Act  and  saying  that 
has  to  go  to  research  and  development 
under  this  program. 

There  is  no  need  to  touch  the  Hatch 
Act. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  say  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa,  why  meddle  with  some- 
thing that  has  served  this  country  so 
well  for  so  many  years? 


Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  The  point  is  we 
are  not  meddling  with  it.  They  do  not 
have  to  take  a  certain  amount  out  of 
each  aqd  every  program.  They  can 
take  it  out  of  anyplace  else  in  the 
whole  Department. 

Mr.  WAMPLER.  But  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  willing  to  let  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  make  that  Judg- 
ment. I  wm  not. 

Mr.  BlDKIiTi.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  striae  the  requisite  number  of 
words.   I 

Mr.  C  lalrman,  it  is  the  privilege  of 
the  gen  leman  from  Iowa  to  serve  on 
the  Agilculture  Committee  with  the 
gentlemui  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wah- 

PLER).      I 

I  thiiic  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
now  speaking  has  always  worked  to 
help  set  that  we  had  adequate  re- 
search and  that  we  increased  research 
fimding.  But  I  would  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  that  this  was  no 
oversigl^  by  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee. This  Is  something  that  this 
gentleman,  who  serves  on  both  com- 
mittees.'certainly  believes  needs  to  be 
done,     j 

The  ather  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  is  absolutely  correct. 
There  i3  no  mandate  here  that  has  to 
in  anyvtiay  adversely  affect  the  pro- 
gram thje  gentleman  from  Virginia  is 
talking  4bout  and  that  he  has  so  well 
supportM. 

The  facts  of  the  matter  are  that  in 
the  National  Science  Foundation, 
which  la  not  particularly  directed  nec- 
essarily |  at  agriculture,  they  foimd 
that  18  percent  of  their  awards  went 
to  small  businesses  who  had  agricul- 
tural proposals. 

They  went  to  them  because  of  the 
great  pioposals  they  were  getting  in 
regard  to  agricultural  research. 

The  ^fort  in  this  bill  is  simply  to 
open  thi  .t  up  so  that  some  small,  small 
part  is  nade  available  to  small  busi- 
ness. 

As  thi!  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
Smith)  pointed  out,  in  1983  we  are 
talking  I  ,bout  less  than  $600,000  out  of 
thetota  budget  of  $860  million. 

The  ^ole  purpose,  because  of  what 
happenetd  in  the  National  Science 
Foundaliion,  is  to  give  this  same  oppor- 
tunity t|>  agricultural  research,  and  to 
show  that  it  can  happen  to  agricul- 
ture, wli  Ich  surely  will  increase  the  ef- 
fectiventss  of  oiu-  agricultural  re- 
search ind  needs  not  in  any  way  ad- 
versely I  if  feet  the  program  the  gentle- 
man fr^m  Virginia  so  strongly  sup- 
ports. 

Mr.  ^^AMPLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geni  leman  yield? 

Mr.  B5DELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fro  n  Virginia. 

Mr.  W  AMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

At  thf  outset  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  said  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture wai  not  one  of  the  committees  to 
which  this  bill  was  referred.  Can  the 
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gentleman  jTrom  Iowa  enlighten  the 
gentleman  from  Virginia  ais  to  why  it 
was  not  reiferred  to  our  committee 
since  it  was  referred  to  other  commit- 
tees? 

Mr.  BED^XL.  I  think  I  can  answer 
the  gentlem|an.  I  think  there  was  some 
interest  by  some  of  the  members  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  in  review- 
ing this  to  ^  whether  or  not  it  was 
proper.  But  ;at  least  it  was  not  brought 
up  in  the  conunittee.  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and'  this  is  not  a  conunittee 
proposal.     I 

The  genneman  from  Iowa  would 
have  made  these  points  very  clearly  in 
the  Agriculiure  Committee.  I  do  not 
know  how  tnat  committee  would  vote. 
But  I  know]  for  sure  how  this  gentle- 
man would  'vote.  This  gentleman  cer- 
tainly, coming  from  the  State  I  do. 
and  involved  as  I  am.  Is  interested  in 
agricultural  research  being  as  effective 
as  possible,  Just  as  is  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia  who  has  worked  so  hard 
for  these  efforts. 

I  think  tjiat  if  there  is  a  mistake 
made  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  pleads 
guilty  to  not  explaining  it  more  com- 
pletely before  it  came  up  so  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  would  know  that 
this  does  not  necessarily  adversely 
affect  the  i^rogram  in  which  the  gen- 
tleman front  Virginia  is  interested. 

Mr.  WAD^PLER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  jrield  further.  Like  most  members 
of  this  committee,  I  feel  very  strongly 
about  the  Jiirisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee on  whi(ih  I  serve,  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture.  I  hope  this  bill  is  not  a 
precedent  for  what  we  might  see 
happen  again  in  the  future,  the  prac- 
tice of  byp4ssing  authorizing  commit- 
tees. I 

We  have  ^eard  the  matter  of  com- 
mittee Jurisdiction  discussed  time  and 
time  again  9uring  our  consideration  of 
the  budget  process  and  it  Just  seems  to 
me  that  our  committee  was  bypassed. 

We  have  $  very  deep  interest  In  the 
effect  of  tt^ls  bill  on  agricultural  re- 
search. 

HELL  of  Maryland.  WUl 
yield  to  me? 

I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
yland. 
iL  of  Maryland.  I  Just 
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Mr.  MIT< 
the  gentler 

Mr.  BEDl 
man  from] 

Mr.  MIT< 
wanted  to 
guished  get 
the  other  cc 
volved  requf 
Certainly 
by  the  ger 


Ixplain  to  the  very  distin- 
leman  from  Virginia  that 
>mmittees  that  became  in- 
ited  a  sequential  referral, 
that  request  been  made 
tleman's  committee  I  am 
sure  that  the  leadership  would  honor 
it.  I 

But  I  thifik  the  sequential  referral 
was  requested  because  some  of  those 
committees  felt  that  they  saw  some 
danger  in  our  legislation.  That  was  the 
only  reason, they  requested  it. 


I  assiune 


he  gentleman  did  not,  ini- 


tially at  leaet,  did  not  see  any  danger 


in  this  legis 


atlon. 


Mr.  WAMPLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  answer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Wamfler). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Wamfler) 
there  were— ayes  13.  noes  34. 

Mr.  WAMFLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present. 

The  Chair  announces  that  pursuant 
to  clause  2.  rule  XXIII.  he  will  vacate 
proceedings  under  the  call  when  a 
quorum  of  the  Committee  appears. 
Members  will  record  their  presence  by 
electronic  device. 
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QUORUM  CALL  VACATED 

The  CHAIRMAN.  One-hundred 
Members  have  appeared.  A  quonun  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  is 
present.  Pursuant  to  clause  2,  rule 
XXIII,  further  proceedings  imder  the 
call  shall  be  considered  as  vacated. 

The  Committee  will  resume  its  busi- 
ness. 

The  pending  business  is  the  demand 
of  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Wamfler)  for  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMBfDMKirr  omOtED  BY  MR.  GONZALEZ 

Mr.  OONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  (3onzalb: 
Page  2,  line  17,  strike  the  word  "and,"  add 
the  following  new  subsection  and  renumber 
the  section  accordingly: 

(3)  to  foster  and  encourage  participation 
by  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
technologioU  innovation;  and 

Mr.  GONZALEZ  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chalnnan.  amendment  No.  3 
is  the  one  I  am  offering.  That  is  on 
page  10. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment be  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

The  gentleman  has  offered  a  con- 
structive amendment,  and  we  are  will- 
ing to  accept  it  on  this  side. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  there  are 
three  possible  amendments,  and  I 
want  to  make  siire  that  I  tmderstand 
which  of  the  three  amendments  the 
gentleman  is  offering. 

Iklr.  GONZALEZ.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield.  No.  3.  page  10,  line  9. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  The  one  which  would 
simply  maximize  opportunities? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  That  is  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
amendment? 


Mr.  LaFALCE.  Objection,  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  ask  that  It  be  read. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  request. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Oonzaliz: 
Page  10,  line  9,  after  the  word  "schedules:" 
add  the  following:  and  (I)  maximizes  oppor- 
tunities for  firms  owned  and  managed  by 
minority  or  disadvantaged  persons: 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  jrield,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  that  is  amendment  No. 
1,  rather  than  amendment  No.  3,  and 
that  it  was  the  agreement  of  the  com- 
mittee to  accept  amendment  No.  3. 

The  C^HAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is  recog- 
nized for  S  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
if  the  gentlenuui  would  like  to  with- 
draw his  amendment  and  reoffer 
amendment  No.  3. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  suspend. 

The  gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Gonzalez)  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  gentleman  is  mistaken. 
What  I  had  marked  as  No.  3  is  this 
one,  on  page  10,  line  9,  which  the 
Cnerk  has  read. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  unfortunately  the  amendment 
that  the  gentleman  offered  me  is  num- 
bered No.  1. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  It  must  have  been 
marked  wrong. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  to  offer  what  we  had  numbered 
as  amendment  No.  3? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Which  line  does 
that  address? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  That  would  l}e  on 
page  2,  line  17. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Tes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man ask  unanimous  consent  to  with- 
draw his  first  amendment? 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  withdraw 
the  first  amendment  and  to  offer  in 
lieu  thereof  the  second  amendment  on 
page  2,  line  17. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  wiU 
report  the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  OoiRALxr 
Page  3,  line  17,  strike  the  word  "and,"  add 
the  following  new  nibaection  and  renumber 
the  section  accordingly: 

(3)  to  foster  and  encourage  participation 
by  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
technological  innovation;  and 

Mr.  LaFALCE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 


sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman,  my 
piui>ose  is  very  simple,  and  I  believe 
my  amendment  will  strengthen  the 
basic  purpose  of  this  bill. 

Fundamentally,  this  bill  seeks  to  en- 
courage greater  participation  in  feder- 
ally sponsored  research  by  small  orga- 
nizations. We  know  for  a  fact  that  It  Is 
small  researchers  who  frequently  have 
the  best  Ideas.  Their  greatest  problem 
is  not  in  the  area  of  ability,  but  in  the 
area  of  finding  support  to  carry  out 
their  research,  and  finding  outlets  for 
their  ideas. 

We  know  for  a  fact  that  small  re- 
search organizations  are  less  inhibited 
by  corporate  or  bureaucratic  de- 
mands—they are  therefore  more  likely 
to  take  deeper  risks,  hoping  for  great- 
er rewards.  That  is  why  this  bill  has 
been  brought  forward. 

But  the  bill  Is  silent  on  the  question 
of  minority  participation  in  this  field 
of  technological  innovation.  It  should 
not  be,  and  my  purpose  Is  to  cure  that 
failing. 

My  amendment  simply  says  that  the 
programs  to  be  established  ought  to 
encourage  research  by  minority-owned 
and  operated  firms.  It  ought  to  maxi- 
mize, in  fact,  participation  by  minority 
firms. 

My  amendment  does  not  set  aside 
any  specific  amount  for  minority  par- 
ticipation. It  does  not  set  up  any  artifi- 
cial goals  to  be  reached.  It  simply  says 
that  one  of  the  aims,  one  of  the  princi- 
pal objectives  of  this  program,  is  to  en- 
large the  opportunities  for  minority 
persons  to  gain  meaningful  participa- 
tion in  the  fields  of  scientific  endeav- 
or. 

There  is  a  slogan  used  by  a  fund 
appeal  for  black  colleges  and  universi- 
ties, and  it  says  this:  a  mind  is  a  terri- 
ble thing  to  waste.  How  true  that  is. 
There  is  no  way  of  measuring,  no  way 
of  even  guessing,  how  much  this  coun- 
try has  lost  simply  because  minorities 
have  not  had  the  opportunity  of  full 
participation.  All  too  often  it  has  been 
despite  everything  that  minorities 
have  been  able  to  make  genuine  con- 
tributions. They  have  had  to  overcome 
more  than  anyone  else,  in  order  to  re- 
alize their  ambitions. 

Everybody  knows  the  story  of 
George  Washington  Carver— but  con- 
sider how  great  his  contribution  could 
have  been  if  he  had  been  given  the 
support  and  status  in  society  that  his 
talents  really  entitled  him  to.  Consider 
what  he  might  have  been  able  to  do  if 
he  had  enjoyed  the  opportunities  and 
acceptance  that  was  available  to  an 
Edison.  It  was  despite  the  conventions 
and  constraints  he  faced  that  C^arver 
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was  able  to  make  his  contributions  to 
American  science.  What  would  it  have 
been  like  if  he  had  not  faced  poverty 
and  degradation  and  third-class 
status?  What  would  it  have  been  like  if 
he  had  enjoyed  first-class  status?  No 
one  knows. 

Everybody  knows  that  blood  plasma 
was  an  innovation  by  a  black  scien- 
tist—but how  much  more  might  he 
have  done,  if  there  had  been  real  sup- 
port, real  acceptance,  real  encourage- 
ment? No  one  knows. 

There  is  a  proud  list  of  minority 
people  who  have  made  great  contribu- 
tions to  American  science— but  the 
tragedy  is  the  shortness  of  that  list. 
We  have  wasted  too  many  minds,  too 
many  talents. 

What  this  bill  so  appropriately  rec- 
ognizes is  that  if  we  put  more  fish  into 
the  stream,  the  fishing  will  be  better. 

What  my  amendment  does  is  to  say 
that  we  should  not  forget  to  enrich 
the  waters  by  adding  variety  to  the 
fish. 

All  I  am  asking  is  that  this  program 
recognize  the  fact  that  minority  indi- 
viduals historically  have  been  deprived 
of  a  full  opportimity  to  participate  in 
scientific  research.  We  ought  to  use 
this  program  as  one  means  to  help 
bring  that  tragedy  to  an  end— to  be 
sure  that  we  are  taking  advantage  of 
all  the  talents  that  this  country  has  to 
offer,  all  the  genius  that  we  can 
muster.  That  cannot  be  done  if  this 
program  fails  to  include  a  priority  for 
participation  by  minority  and  disad- 
vantaged persons.  My  amendment  is  in 
keeping  with  the  spirit  and  purpose  of 
the  bill,  it  is  in  keeping  with  our  com- 
mitment to  heal  the  wounds  of  past  in- 
justice, and  it  is  in  keeping  with  our 
overriding  national  need  to  bring  into 
the  picture  people  who  are  left  out— 
because  no  one  has  encouraged  them 
to  take  up  their  rightful  role 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  my  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  committee  can  accept  that 
amendment.  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Mr.  Chainnan.  we  have  no  ob- 
jection on  this  side. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  managers  of  the  bill  on 
both  sides  and  the  chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitch- 
Bx),  for  accepting  this  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMDISICEIIT  OmRKO  BY  MR.  DICKIHSON 

Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Chainnan.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dickinson: 
Page  6.  line  10,  strike  out  "Each"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)  Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (3).  each". 

Page  7,  after  line  21,  add  the  foUowing 
new  paragraphs: 
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"(2)  Tl  16  Department  of  Defense  shall  not 
be  required  to  establish  or  conduct  a  small 
business  research  Innovation  program  under 
this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  if.  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
funds  obligated  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment contracts  with  small  business  concerns 
was  greater  than  1.25  percent  of  the  total 
amount  of  funds  obligated  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  research  or  research 
and  dev^opment  contracts  with  all  business 
concerns 

"(3)  Amounts  appropriated  for  atomic 
energy  (Cfense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (ll)  be  excluded  from  the  amount  of 
the  research  or  research  and  development 
budget  df  that  Department. 

Mr.  McDADE  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent th|it  the  amendment  be  consid- 
ered   a$    read    and    printed    in    the 

RECORoi 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

Therqwas  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  A^bama  (Mr.  Dickinson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  5  minutes  in  support  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Alabama  and  his  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York, 
have  discussed  this  with  this  side  of 
the  aide,  and  we  are  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  IaFALCE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  It  is  my  imderstanding,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  is  the  last  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Armed  Services 
Committee,  and  with  that  understand- 
ing, we  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  E  [CKINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  let 
me  say  that  I  realize  there  is  no  coer- 
cion in  ended  here,  but  speaking  on 
behalf  of  the  ranking  minority 
membei  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (]  4r.  Stratton),  the  committee 
itself—)  nd  we  cannot  bind  any 
Member— but  the  committee  itself 
plans  no  additional  amendments. 
What  n  e  are  doing  here  is  saying  for 
nuclear  weapons,  that  part  of  R.  &  D. 
would  t  e  excepted  from  the  provisions 
of  thia  amendment,  and  we  have 
planned  no  additional  amendments. 

The  c:hairma>T.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man fnim  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson). 

The  apendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMSIDKKNT  OPTERXD  BY  MH.  O'BRIEN 

Mr.  GrBRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  ame^idment. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Brien:  Page 
6.  insert  ^fore  the  period  in  line  9  a  comma 
and  the  {ToUowing:  "but  such  term  does  not 
include  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment conducted  by  or  through  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  the  Alcohol,  Drug 
Abuse,  and  Mental  Health  Administration, 
or  the  f  ealth  Care  Financing  Administra- 
tion". 
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Mr.  Lap.  lLCE.  Mr. 
the  gentlen  lan  yield? 

Mr.  O'BF  lEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  I  Tew  York. 

Mr.  LaFvlLCE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yie  Iding. 

Mr.  Chaii  man,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  iLll  debate  on  this  amend- 
ment concli  ide  within  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.    DDiGELL. 
object. 

The  CI  AIRMAN.  Objection  is 
heard. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  re- 
serve a  point  of  order  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman  will 
jrield,  I  have  not  seen  this  amendment. 
I  would  like  to  inquire  whether  or  not 
this  is  not  the  same  amendment  which 


Mr.    Chairman,    I 


the  House 
last  week? 
Mr.  O'B; 

Pennsyl 
to  but  not 


voted  upon  and  rejected 


lES.  To  my  friend  from 
a  I  suggest  this  is  similar 
entical  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.jWAXMAN). 

Mr.  McDADE.  Would  the  gentleman 
furnish  me  with  a  copy? 

Mr.  0'BI;IEN.  I  did  put  one  there, 
but  I  will  I  rovide  the  gentleman  with 
this. 

Mr.  McD.  IDE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  point  of  order,  based  on  the 
gentleman'*  assurance  that  we  will  get 
a  copy  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  suppose  it  would  be 
naive  to  oiink  that  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  set  a  precedent  but  it 
would  be  nf:e. 

Mr.  Chaihnan,  with  respect  to  this 
particular  pill,  this  particular  amend- 
ment is  sin^ilar  to  that  offered  by  the 
gentleman 'from  California,  but  it  is 
not  precisely  the  same.  It  is  smaller  in 
scope.  It  covers  only  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  the  Health  Care  Fi- 
nancing Administration,  the  Alcohol 
Drug  Abuae  and  Mental  Health  Ad- 
ministration, and  irrespective  of  other 
considerati|>ns,  it  does  seem  to  me  that 
it  has  merit  on  its  own  for  one  particu- 
lar reason,  at  least. 

As  of  Janluary  first  of  this  year  those 
agencies— and  I  believe  a  department- 
wide  policy— have  indicated  that  scien- 
tists from  |or-profit  firms  are  now  eli- 
gible to  receive  research  grants  for  the 
first  time.!  scientists  from  for-profit 
firms  are  eligible  to  be  appointed  to 
peer  review  committees,  and  for-profit 
firms  are  allowed  to  retain  the  rights 
to  patent^  developed  with  Federal 
funds. 

For  example,  if  a  for-profit  firm 
with  Fedeal  funds  developed  some- 
thing like  '  :*agamet,  the  magic  medica- 
tion for  ul(  ers,  it  would  be  allowed  to 
perfect  its  >atent  and  retain  its  profits 
gained  f  roi  t  it. 
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I  think  that  this  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  give  the  NIH  ADAMHA  and 
HCFA  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
their  good  faith.  Grants  are  now 
coming  in,  decisions  have  not  been 
made,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
doing  what  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania are  striving  to  do,  is  trying  to 
accomplish  that.  It  is  opening  the 
doors,  but  it  is  not  going  for  the  set- 
aside.  That  is  to  say,  what  this  amend- 
ment says,  the  for-profit  agencies  are 
permitted  to  compete  and  they  will 
not  be  excluded,  and  if  the  merits  of 
their  case  are  good,  then  they  will  suc- 
ceed. I  would  hesitate  to  think  that 
this  would  not  be  a  time  to  give  the 
NIH  and  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services  an  opportunity  to 
take  advantage  of  the  suggestions  that 
are  contained  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  move  to  strike  the  requi- 
site number  to  words  and  I  rise  in  op- 
position to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  will  not  take  the  5 
minutes.  My  State  of  Maryland  is 
world  renown  for  what  is  called  Mary- 
land beaten  biscuits.  They  are  very  de- 
licious when  first  made.  If  you  warm 
them  over  they  are  not  so  palatable. 
That  is  all  that  this  amendment  is,  a 
warmed  over  version  of  something 
that  this  House  overwhelmingly  re- 
jected last  week.  Therefore,  I  lu-ge  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  similar  to  an 
amendment  that  we  had  on  the  floor 
last  Thursday  which  would  have  ex- 
empted NIH  from  the  requirements  of 
this  bill.  That  amendment  was  defeat- 
ed by  30  votes  at  a  time  when  over  75 
Members  were  not  here. 

This  is  a  chance  to  rectify  the  defeat 
of  that  amendment  and  to  change  this 
bill  so  that  it  does  not  do  a  great  deal 
of  harm  to  the  biomedical  research 
program  funded  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

This  small  business  set-aside  would 
take  money  away  from  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health  and  the  universi- 
ties and  medical  research  centers 
around  the  country  that  are  funded 
through  the  NIH.  It  would  take  money 
away  at  a  time  when  the  fimds  for 
NIH.  in  real  terms,  are  shrinking.  It 
would  say  that,  no  matter  the  merits 
of  research  proposals  from  Johns  Hop- 
kins, or  Harvard,  or  Stanford,  or  the 
University  of  California,  or  any  of  the 
other  great  institutions  around  this 
Nation,  we  are  going  to  take  money 
away  from  your  programs,  so  that  we 
can  give  it  to  snuJl  business.  This  does 
not  make  sense. 

It  does  not  make  sense  because  small 
business,  first  of  all.  already  does  par- 
ticipate in  the  NIH  research  program. 


Recent  changes  at  NIH  are  going  to 
make  it  even  more  attractive  for  them 
to  participate  in  fimding.  in  the 
future.  But  to  set  aside  a  quota  of 
funds  for  biomedical  research  that 
must  go  to  small  business  will  diminish 
the  amount  of  money  going  to  other 
research  projects. 

Now,  why  should  we  treat  health  dif- 
ferently? 

The  reason  we  should  treat  health 
differently  is  that  health  research  and 
development  is,  in  fact,  different  from 
other  types  of  Government-funded  re- 
search and  development. 

A  small  businessman  goes  into  re- 
search and  development  to  develop  a 
product  that  he  can  sell.  Research  in 
the  health  area  looks  at  the  cell,  at  vi- 
ruses, as  causes  of  disease.  Much  of 
that  research  does  not  go  to  develop  a 
product.  Much  of  that  research  does 
not  lead  to  a  product  that  a  small  busi- 
ness could  produce  and  sell.  It  goes 
into  our  understanding  of  disease.  We 
are  going  to  take  away  money  from 
the  research  and  understanding  of  dis- 
ease and  put  it  into  research  for  prod- 
ucts. 

Now  what  are  the  products  in  the 
health  field?  The  products  are  drugs 
and  medical  devices.  There  is  no  lack 
of  capital  to  finance  the  development 
of  drugs  and  medical  devices.  If  any- 
thing, there  is  a  surplus  capital  be- 
cause these  are  very  profitable  enter- 
prises. This  is  very  different  from 
other  areas  of  Government-funded  re- 
search and  development. 

This  specific  set-aside  for  small  busi- 
ness provided  by  this  bill  will  take 
money  away  from  the  universities  and 
research  centers  at  the  NIH  campus 
here  and  throughout  the  country,  it 
will  do  a  tremendous  amount  of  harm 
to  the  research  that  is  being  done. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  this 
amendment,  whether  they  are  for  the 
bill  or  not.  It  is  not  inconsistent  with 
the  bill  to  have  biomedical  research 
continue  to  be  founded  on  the  basis  of 
merit,  and  not  on  a  quota  system  that 
will  take  away  money  from  all  the 
projects  than  are  so  important. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Is  it  not  true  that  absent  this 
amendment  the  approximately  350 
highly  rated  research  projects  will  be 
canceled  within  the  NIH  alone? 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  That  is  an  accurate 
statement  of  the  number  of  research 
projects  that  will  be  terminated.  Let 
me  point  out  another  statistic. 

$40  million  will  be  diverted  from 
NIH  activities.  That  is  the  toUl 
amount  we  now  spend  on  arthritis  re- 
search. We  are  going  to  take  this 
amount  away  from  biomedical  re- 
search that  goes  through  a  peer  review 
process  and  give  it  to  some  small  busi- 


ness that  will  not  stand  the  same  test 
of  peer  review  and  may  not  make  the 
same  contribution. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Is  it  not  also  true 
that  that  small  businessman,  who  may 
happen  to  l>e  the  exception,  has  the 
right  to  compete  and  easily  maintain  a 
grant  Just  as  any  other  institution 
might? 

Mr.  WAXMAIJ.  There  has  been 
some  concern  in  the  past  that  small 
business  did  not  have  an  adequate  op- 
portunity to  compete  for  NIH  funds. 
NIH  has  changed  the  rules.  For-profit 
small  businesses  may  now  compete. 

And  over  $100  million  is  now  award- 
ed in  contracts  and  subcontracts  to 
small  businessmen.  These  funds  would 
not  even  be  counted  against  the  small 
business  set-aside.  What  this  proposal 
asks  is  to  have,  in  addition  to  current 
$100  million,  to  take  away  from 
biomedical  research  an  additional  $40 
million  as  a  set-aside  for  small  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  an  appreciation  of 
this  amendment  requires  an  under- 
standing, first  of  all.  of  what  is  at 
stake  here.  That  is  health,  and  second 
how  the  programs  of  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  work. 

Regrettably,  the  Small  Business 
Committee,  which  is  a  very  fine  com- 
mittee, on  which  I  used  to  serve,  has 
never  really  informed  itself  of  how 
NIH  works  or  why  there  is  a  differ- 
ence between  programs  under  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  and  programs  of  other  Govern- 
ment agencies. 
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The  bill  is  not  necessary.  NIH  has  a 
program  which  permits  participation 
by  small  businesses,  so  small  business- 
es are  not  excluded. 

Second.  NIH  programs  will  be  cut  in 
the  next  3  years  by  better  than  one- 
third  in  the  budget  which  was  adopted 
by  the  House  today.  If  you  add  to  that 
cut.  amounts  cut  by  this  legislation, 
you  will  have  an  almost  disastrous 
effect  on  a  number  of  health  programs 
imder  the  jurisdiction  of  NIH. 

Now,  let  us  go  further.  The  total 
amount  of  cuts  that  would  be  imposed 
on  NIH  in  the  next  year  is  between 
$37  and  $50  miUion. 

How  does  NIH  work?  First  of  all.  the 
research  is  not  done,  on  the  basis  of 
some  kind  of  pork  barrelling.  I  know 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  said  they 
wanted  their  share,  as  did  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  who  is 
handling  the  bUl. 

Well,  this  is  not  something  where 
anyone  should  have  his  share.  What  is 
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at  stake  here  is  a  coordinated  program 
of  health  research  which  is  done  by 
NIH  in  concert  with  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  the  American  Heart 
Association,  the  American  Lung  Asso- 
ciation, the  AMA  and  the  hospitals. 

Interestingly  enough,  projects  are 
selected  by  a  peer  review  process 
wherein  the  best,  the  most  deserving, 
the  most  workable  projects  which  will 
contribute  the  most  to  our  health  re- 
search are  selected,  NIH  research  con- 
tributes to  cures-  of  the  great  and 
awful  diseases  which  are  the  killers, 
the  crlpplers;  to  cures  for  the  diseases 
which  take  from  society  our  produc- 
tive people  and  convert  them  either  to 
death  statistics  or  Into  statistics  of  the 
unemployed.  These  people,  untreated, 
cost  the  American  people  enormous 
amounts  of  money  biecause  of  mental 
or  physical  disabilities  with  which 
they  are  afflicted. 

If  you  really  want  to  have  a  program 
which  helps  small  business.  I  say  go 
ahead  and  authorize  a  small  business 
program  as  such.  I  would  urge  the 
Small  Business  Committee  to  come 
forward  with  some  kind  of  a  special  re- 
search program  which  would  be  ad- 
ministered by  the' Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration. If  they  want  to  do  some- 
thing within  their  Jurisdiction,  I  say 
do  it  and  I  will  probably  be  down  here 
in  the  well  supporting  it  with  the  same 
vigor,  but  when  they  want  to  take  and 
convert  carefully  crafted  programs 
which  deal  with  health,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  careful  peer  review,  which  are 
crafted  to  assure  the  maximum 
amount  of  benefit  in  terms  of  quality 
research  and  in  terms  of  betterment  of 
the  health  of  the  American  people, 
then  I  say  that  is  wrong. 

I  think  that  my  colleagues  on  the 
Small  Business  Committee,  if  they 
really  understood  what  they  are  doing 
and  what  is  at  stake  here,  would  not 
be  here  with  a  bill  of  this  kind. 

Now.  let  us  look  at  the  consequences 
of  this.  The  amoimts  that  this  bill 
would  set  aside  from  the  health  budg- 
ets of  NIH  is  more  than  the  total 
amount  of  money  that  will  go  Into  In- 
terferon research.  It  Is  more  than 
some  of  the  institutes  of  NIH  have  in 
their  total  budget. 

This  Is  the  kind  of  thing  which  I 
regard  as  enormously  destructive  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  overall  health 
research  program  of  the  United 
States.  Remember,  we  are  talking 
about  a  program  that  is  going  to  have 
a  better  than  30  percent  cut  in  the 
next  3  years.  This  program  will  send 
out  to  a  group  of  "Beltway  Bandits." 
What  it  will  do  is  reduce  research 
which  is  now  being  done  in  the  col- 
leges and  universities,  not  at  Reming- 
ton Rand  or  Bechtel  or  any  of  the 
great  for-profit  corporations. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
genUonan  from  Michigan  has  expired. 


(By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dinceix 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  pINGELL.  But  it  wiU  pull  from 
the  colleges,  universities,  teaching  hos- 
pitals., moneys  which  are  now  going 
into  a  carefully  coordinated  program 
of  research. 

Novi^  beyond  this  who  is  it  that 
favorai  the  legislation?  I  do  not  know, 
but  I  pan  tell  you  that  the  legislation 
id  by  the  American  Medical 
ktion.  the  Association  of  Ameri- 
ical  Colleges,  and  the  Amerl- 
;ancer  Society,  the  American 
Association,  and  the  American 
Lung  Association. 

I  ui^e  my  colleagues  to  adopt  this 
very  ^nsible  amendment  which  is  di- 
rected at  perfecting  the  health  of  the 
American  people  and  health  research 
for  th^  American  people.  It  will  bene- 
fit thd  American  people  and  assist  gen- 
erations yet  to  come,  by  assuring  that 
we  will  move  forward  with  responsible. 
well  done,  carefully  supervised  health 
research. 

Mr.  pAUB.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

I  woUld  like  to  speak  In  opposition  to 
the  amendment. 

I  have  got  a  sense  of  d6J&  vu  regard- 
ing the  amendment.  I  must  say  to  my 
colleagues.  I  heard  the  same  argu- 
ments inow  before. 

I  w^t  to  quote  from  part  of  the 
debate,  one  of  the  debaters  last  week 
said:  J 

The  aroponents  of  this  bill  who  are  trying 
to  figqt  this  amendment  are  making  a 
mountain  out  of  a  molehill.  I  want  to  point 
out  th^t  the  research  done  by  Health  and 
Humani  Services  is  95  percent  NIH.  95  per- 
cent of  what  we  are  talking  about  is  NIH 
funding  which  goes  to  universities,  colleges 
and  medical  centers  around  the  country. 

There  are  two  important  points  to 
be  noted  from  the  statement.  Again 
this  la  from  the  debate  that  we  have 
already  had. 

First,  acknowledging  that  NIH  fund- 
ing goes  to  universities,  colleges,  and 
medlc41  centers  around  the  country- 
does  not  mention  small  business.  I 
think  that  is  because  NIH  up  to  now. 
at  any  rate,  has  indicated  that  it  is  not 
their  intention  to  work  with  small 
busincte  unless  forced  to  do  so. 

I  say  out  of  a  sense  of  fairness  and 
equity,  let  us  not  exempt  anybody  and 
see  how  we  do.  and  I  oppose  the 
0'Bri<  n  amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Chain  lan.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OAUB.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  my  diairman. 

Mr.  liflTCHELL  of  Maryland.  I  Just 
want  1 0  associate  myself  with  the  gen- 
tlemai  I's  remarks  and  indicate  the  leg- 
Islatlai  Is  supported  by  the  National 
Federiktlon  of  Independent  Small 
Busintflses.  the  National  Small  Busi- 
ness I  Association.  Small  Business 
United,  the  Small  Business  Association 
of  N^w  England,  the  Independent 
Business  Association  of  Washington— 
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on  and  or .  There  is  lots  of  support  for 
our  positl  >n. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  BEDELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentU  man  yield? 

Mr.  D^UB.  Certainly.  I  wUl  be 
happy  to  jyield  to  my  friend,  the  gen- 
tleman fr^m  Iowa. 

Mr.  BElDELL.  I  think  we  should 
clearly  make  one  point  that  was  made 
in  the  depate  before,  and  that  is.  we 
have  tallied  about  this  great  peer 
review  system  we  have.  People  should 
understand,  there  are  over  2.000  peer 
reviewers.  Eight  of  the  two  thousand 
come  from  the  business  community.  If 
you  think  that  is  going  to  be  a  fair 
review  s»tem  where  small  business 
gets  a  f  alB  consideration  of  their  appli- 
cations, then  I  believe  you  should 
think  agabi. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words.  I  r  ^  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chiilrman.  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment.  What  is  hap- 
pening here  is  really  tragic.  We  have 
people  that  favor  the  same  thing 
fighting  e$jch  other. 

There  i^  no  question  that  small  busi- 
ness should  be  fimded  for  R.  4e  D.  The 
fact  that  they  are  not  funded  is  an  in- 
justice, biit  to  suggest,  which  this  bill 
does,  we  obtain  the  funding  from  NIH. 
an  already  underfiuided  agency,  is  an- 
other injustice.  You  never  resolve  one 
injustice  ^Ith  another  Injustice. 

Small  business  should  be  funded  by 
a  direct,  new  appropriation.  This  again 
Is  a  back  door  approach:  the  irrespon- 
sible wajj  of  doing  things.  We  do 
things  in  ^his  body  by  across-the-board 
cuts,  by  ^t-asides,  and  we  tell  the 
American  public  that  we  are  not  ap- 
propriatirig  money  for  it.  That  is  not 
true.        J 

When  I]  came  to  Washington,  they 
told  me  I  was  going  to  the  big  league 
of  politic^  I  stand  in  this  arena  and  I 
go  down  bhe  hall  to  the  other  body 
and,  yes.  it  is  a  big  league  institution, 
but  there 
ers. 
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are  some  bush  league  play- 
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When  ohe  suggests  that  one  can  get 
the  mone  r  in  NIH  to  fund  small  busi- 
ness, one  I B  being  irresponsible. 

In  NIHj  for  basic  grants  in  1981.  we 
funded  5.OOO  new  and  competing 
grants. 

Under  the  continuing  resolution,  we 
will  fimd  {only  4.700  new  and  compet- 
ing grant^ 

In  testimony  before  my  subcommit- 
tee, that  1 1.  Mr.  Natchkr's  Subcommit- 
tee on  Ac  proprlatlons  for  Health  and 
Human  Strvlces.  I  asked  Dr.  Malone. 
the  Actini  Director  of  NIH,  how  many 
grants  wU  1  we  ftmd  in  the  President's 
1983  budcet?  Let  me  tell  you  how 
many.  If  :  rou  take  the  grants  the  way 
they  hav^  been  funded  in  the  past. 


you  will  not  fund  5,100.  you  will  not 
fund  4,700:  you  will  fund  3.300. 

Baaically.  that  is  unfair.  Why  3.300? 
Because  in  the  President's  budget  pro- 
posal, he  reflects  a  4-percent  across- 
the-board  cut.  He  takes  a  10-percent 
indirect  funding  cut.  and  what  we  con- 
clude with  is  3.300  grants. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  should  fund  our 
R.  &  D.  and  small  business,  but  we 
should  not  do  it  by  creating  another 
injustice,  taking  it  away  from  an 
agency  that  is  already  underfunded. 

In  1981.  5.000  new  and  competing 
grants  were  funded— only  30  percent 
of  the  approved,  good,  basic  research. 
They  could  not  fund  61  percent. 

In  the  budget  that  the  President  has 
up  in  our  committee  right  now,  we  will 
fund  27  percent  of  the  approved,  gual- 
ity  research  proposals.  We  are  going  to 
reject  73  percent. 

With  this  amendment,  ladies  and 
gentleman,  we  are  going  to  take  more 
away  from  an  already  underfunded 
agency. 

Let  me  Just  say  that.  In  the  debate 
last  week,  the  point  was  brought  up  by 
the  gentlemen  for  Michigan  and  by 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  about 
the  CAT  scanner.  Who  developed  the 
CAT  scanner?  I  will  tell  you  who  de- 
veloped the  CAT  scanner.  Both  gentle- 
men were  right.  The  Nobel  Prize  was 
shared  for  the  invention  of  the  CAT 
scanner,  between  two  people.  Dr.  Allan 
Cormack  from  Tufts  University,  and 
Mr.  Hounsf ield  from  a  small  business. 

So  that  came  about  through  the  ef- 
forts of  both  brilliant  minds.  To  fund 
the  Hounsf  ield  and  the  small  business- 
es. I  go  along  with  that;  but  can 
anyone  in  this  Chamber  suggest  that 
we  should  take  it  away  from  the  Dr. 
Cormacks? 

lAi.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  would  yield  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania.  But  I 
want  to  say.  in  reference  to  my  com- 
ments about  bush-leaguers,  that  one 
major-leaguer  in  this  park  is  my  col- 
league from  Pennsylvania.  Joe 
McDaoe. 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  say  to  my  beloved  colleague  from 
Massachusetts.  I  have  the  highest 
regard  for  him  and  I  know  the  work 
he  does  with  such  intensity  on  this 
project,  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa,  on  the  Labor-HHS  Sub- 
committee. I  have  great  respect  for 
him.  I  did  not  teU  him  that. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Just  made  the 
compelling  argument  for  this  program, 
and  that  is  that  two  individuals,  a 
smaU  business  person  and  a  researcher 
at  a  university,  worked  together  and 
developed  this  CAT  scanner. 

What  we  are  doing,  attempting  to 
do,  may  I  say  to  my  good  colleague,  in 
this  program  is  to  continue  that 
effort. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Early 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  McDADE.  If  the  gentleman 
would  yield  further,  it  is  to  continue 
that  kind  of  effort  that  is  exactly 
what  we  want  to  encourage.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  my  friend  knows,  small  busi- 
ness for  profit  could  not  even  apply  at 
NIH. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  stay  within  my  3  minutes,  if  I 
may. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  is  suggesting,  we 
should  do.  but  with  a  direct  impropria- 
tion. 

There  is  no  stronger  advocate  of 
smidl  business  than  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Siotr).  He  puts  the 
money  in  these  projects  and  programs, 
and  they  cost  money.  We  have  to  stop 
telling  the  American  people  that  they 
do  not.  Education  costs  money.  We 
have  to  pay  for  It. 

Research  costs  money  I  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Pennsylvania,  that 
you  cannot  go  into  NIH.  which  has 
taken  the  number  of  RO-l's  down 
from  the  5.000  recommended  by  12 
Nobel  laureates  a  few  years  back  to 
our  subcommittee,  take  that  down  not 
to  4.700.  but  to  3.300.  We  should  fund 
small  business,  but  please,  let  us  not 
go  into  NIH  and  take  the  money  from 
it. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
Mr.  O'Bsiof.  the  sponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  gentleman 
would  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong,  as  I 
see  the  situation  here.  If  this  amend- 
ment passed,  then  small  business  par- 
ticipating in  peer  review  will  be  able  to 
compete  with  Institutions  for  grants 
and.  If  I  observe  peer  review  correctly, 
the  screening  is  very  fine. 

If  the  score  had  to  be  100.  then  If 
they  made  the  100,  they  would  get  the 
grant.  But  under  this  bill,  without  the 
amendment,  if  you  come  to  the  end  of 
the  line  and  you  have.  say.  15  small 
businesses  competing  and  25  of  them 
make  the  100  and  the  others  make  10, 
the  lO's  are  going  to  get  it  anyway, 
automatically,  are  they  not? 

lix.  EARLY.  That  is  true. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  EARLY.  What  happens  is  that 
we  have  small  business  competing  with 
individual  Investigators,  not  big  busi- 
ness, for  research  ftmds.  In  NIH,  the 
emphasis  is  on  basic  research  rather 
than  development.  If  we  d6  not  accept 
this  amendment,  small  business  is 
going  to  be  competing  with  individ- 
uals, not  the  universities,  not  the  big 
colleges— with  the  individual  research- 


er, the  scientist,  the  people  responsible 
for  getting  us  where  we  should  go.  In 
these  austere  times,  when  everyone 
says  cut.  cut,  cut,  we  cannot,  for  exam- 
ple. Just  cut  maintenance  on  a  road, 
not  fill  the  pot  holes:  that  is  a  reduc- 
tion, but  it  is  not  a  saving. 

Well,  in  basic  research.  If  you  take 
this  money  for  this  small  business  set- 
aside,  it  is  a  reBuctlon.  We  are  not 
throwing  out  the  right  signals  to  the 
research  community.  We  have  got  to 
show  the  young  investigator  who  goes 
to  medical  school  and  becomes  indebt- 
ed over  his  head,  that  he  can  make 
this  kind  of  a  contribution  to  society. 
Research  and  development  is  good  in 
small  business,  but  it  is  absolutely  nec- 
essary in  NIH. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Blr.  Waxmam  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Blr.  Eablt  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  2  additional  min- 
utes.) 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do 
not  think  that  many  people  realize 
how  dedicated  a  physician  must  be  to 
go  into  research  when  the  attractions 
of  private  practice  are  so  great.  They 
can  make  much  more  money  in  private 
practice.  But  to  have  physicians 
commit  themselves  to  careers  in  re- 
search at  the  major  research  centers 
and  universities  around  this  country, 
and  then  to  say  to  them  that  "we  are 
going  to  take  money  away  from  you 
because  you  are  doing  basic  biomedical 
research"  and  give  it  to  a  small  busi- 
ness which  is  trying  to  develop  a  prod- 
uct is  to  say  to  them:  "You  might  as 
well  not  even  be  in  research  at  all:  go 
into  private  practice." 

When  we  lose  these  people— and  we 
are  losing  them  because  we  are  reduc- 
ing the  funds  that  have  been  available 
in  the  past— we  lose  the  future  for  the 
research  that  we  very  much  need. 

Mr.  EARLY.  That  is  so  true. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  the  11  institutes  at 
NIH.  the  highest  paid  Jobs  are  the  Di- 
rectors, of  course. 

Let  me  tell  everyone  in  this  room,  let 
no  one  disagree,  six  directorships  at 
NIH  were  vacant,  they  went  unfilled 
for  over  8  months.  And  now  the  effort 
is  to  take  more  money  away  from  that 
specific  agency. 

I  close  with  this:  It  is  an  injustice 
that  small  business  does  not  have 
enough  money  to  do  research  and  de- 
velopment: but  to  take  it  away  from 
an  underfunded  NIH— and  they  are 
underfunded— is  another  injustice.  I 
have  never  seen  one  injustice  that  re- 
solves another  injustice. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   heard   every   single    argu- 
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ment  that  has  been  advanced  today  on 
behalf  of  this  amendment  last  Thurs- 
day. The  House  rejected  the  amend- 
ment last  Thursday,  and  the  House 
should  reject  It  once  again  today. 

Nothing  new  has  been  advanced 
whatsoever.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  I 
may  say  so,  if  any  amendment  should 
be  defeated  it  ought  to  be  this  one. 

Why  so?  Because  in  other  agencies 
small  business  has  been  able  to  get  a 
modicimi  of  the  money  that  has  been 
advanced  for  research  and  redevelop- 
ment. But  in  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  not  one  penny  in  the  past. 

And  why  so?  Because  there  was  a 
legal  prohibition  against  it.  There  was. 
in  fact,  a  closed  club.  All  we  are  doing 
here  is  sajrlng  that  this  club  must  be 
opened  up  to  the  small  business  com- 
munity. One  cannot  close  the  doors 
forever. 

Recently  they  did.  Under  the  duress 
of  this  bill,  passed  by  the  full  commit- 
tee unanimously  and  passed  by  the 
U.S.  Senate  unanimously,  they  did 
say.  "OK.  we  will  open  the  door." 

All  we  are  doing  by  our  biU  is  saying 
that  door  must  be  opened  to  "your 
club"  to  the  extent  of  1.25  percent. 
What  the  amendment  would  do  is  ef- 
fectively close  that  door  again. 
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We  are  not  taking  one  penny  from 
NIH.  as  has  been  suggested— not  one 
penny.  We  are  simply  saying  to  NIH. 
"What  moneys  that  you  get,  allow 
small  business  to-  have  1.25  percent. 
Let  them  In  the  club,  your  club,  where 
you  make  the  rules,  where  you  decide 
what  projects  will  be  funded,  at  least 
to  that  minimum  extent." 

That  is  why  this  amendment  was  re- 
jected last  Thursday,  and  that  is  why 
this  amendment  ought  to  be  rejected 
today. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, as  this  debate  is  drawing  to  a 
close,  I  want  to  associate  myself  with 
the  gentleman  in  the  well.  A  couple  of 
things  bother  me.  First  of  all.  listening 
from  an  objective  point  of  view  to  this 
debate,  I  do  not  think  the  NIH,  as 
great  as  it  is  and  with  as  great  a  future 
as  it  has,  and  with  the  greatest  re- 
search in  the  world  which  comes  out 
of  there,  that  it  has  to  be  such  an  eli- 
tist organization  that  it  would  exclude 
99  percent  of  small  businesses  In  this 
country,  and  they  should  not  be 
exempt. 

Second,  this  really  has  been  present- 
ed to  us  in  that  order.  In  our  area  of 
northeastern  Ohio  and  greater  Cleve- 
land, some  of  the  greatest  advances  in 
research  in  the  field  of  health  is 
coming  about  by  «mall  businesses.  In 
the  gentleman's  State  of  New  York, 
the  CAT  scan  that  the  gentleman 
spoke  about,  does  not  use  X-rays,  was 
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developed  by  FONAR,  Inc.,  of  New 
York  $tate. 

Th^e  are  literally.  I  am  sure,  many 

profit|naking    small     businesses    out 

hat  would  like  an  opportunity. 

going  to  determine  it?  First  of 

is  two-tenths  of  1  percent  the 

ear.  Second,  it  is  NIH  them- 

selveslwho  are  going  to  determine  who 

is  qualified  and  who  is  not. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  amend- 
ment is  defeated. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  getitleman  yield? 

Mr.  ijiPAljCE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
to  correct  the  record,  if  small  business 
was  precluded  from  participating  in 
NIH  flmds  In  the  past,  that  is  not  the 
case  tpday.  Scientists  from  for-profit 
firms  (were  made  eligible  for  NIH  re- 
search grants  for  the  first  time  In  Jan- 
uary 1982.  Grants  had  been  only 
awarded  to  nonprofit  institutions. 

Small  businesses  should  be  treated 
fairly,  so  long  as  they  can  compete,  let 
them  compete  on  the  merits.  Do  not 
require  that  we  have  have  a  set-aside 
for  sn)all  business  when  that  set-aside 
will  b#  at  the  expense  of  the  universi- 
ties. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  I  know  of  a  great 
many  blubs  that  say,  "De  Jure  we  will 
permit  you  to  Join  our  club.  De  facto, 
we  will  not." 

That  is  the  situation  as  far  as  I  am 
conceijned.  It  was  only  as  recently  as  a 
few  months  ago  that  the  de  Jure  NIH 
would  not  permit  it. 

Mr.  WEBER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  to  strike  the  requisite  number 
of  wonds. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment.  We  have 
heard  the  arguments  today  about  pro- 
tecting the  National  Institutes  of 
Healttt  and  their  biomedical  research, 
but  the  amendment  is  much  more 
broad  than  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  The  amendment  also  exempts 
reseanh  and  development  at  the  Alco- 
hol, Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental  Health 
Administration  or  the  Healthcare  Fi- 


nancing Administration. 

Let  iae  read  to  the  Members  some  of 
the  ionbiomedical  projects  which 
would!  be  prohibited  by  this  amend- 
ment Ibecause  of  this  exemption  for 
the  Alcohol.  Drug  Abuse,  and  Mental 
HealtB  Administration.  The  amend- 
ment {would  prevent  small  business 
eivlng  grants  for  such  areas  as 
the  marketing  of  alcoholic 
les:  the  demography  and  attl- 
adolescent  drinking;  role  con- 
womens'  drinking:  workshop  on 
alcohdl  abuse  in  women;  information 
and  Qubllcation  programs  regarding 
these,  j 

The  {amendment  is  saying  that  small 
buslnflss  is  not  fit  to  carry  out  those 
kinds  of  projects.  I  submit  that  it  is 
very  appropriate  for  small  businesses 
to  coihpete  and  to  perform  research 
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projects  s^ch  as  those  that  I  have  Just 
read. 

The  amendment  is  much  too  broad. 
Even  if  w0  accept  that  arguments  that 
have  been  propounded  for  it  this  after- 
noon. Thire  is  no  reduction— I  repeat 
no  redudtion— by  this  bill  in  any 
health  agency  budget.  This  bill,  simply 
for  the  sake  of  cost-effectiveness,  allo- 
cates onlM  1.25  percent  of  research  and 
development  to  small  business  in  the 
expectation  that  small  business  will  do 
it  betterJ  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
oppose  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words,  ann  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  has  been  argued 
here  today,  as  it  was  last  week,  that 
this  bill,  long  debated  and  carefully 
crafted,  somehow  protects  small  busi- 
ness to  the  disinterest  of  the  American 
people.  N  >thlng  could  be  further  from 
the  truth,  and  it  was  said  t>est  by  a 
gentlemaa  who  tried  to  support  this 
very  amendment  when  he  admitted,  as 
has  been  proved  In  fact,  that  in  terms 
of  Job  creation  it  is  small  business  that 
leads  the  I  way.  Small  business  creates 
two  out 
America. 

Point 
novation 
field  of 
comes  fn 
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>f  every  three  new  Jobs  in 


2,  innovation:  Where  is  in- 
ore  important  than  in  the 
ence  and  health?  Innovation 
small  business  over  large 
businesses  by  a  factor  that  exceeds  at 
least  8  to  !1.  This  is  not  a  phenomenon 
of  careful  management  and  flexibility 
In  small  business  that  is  new  or  unique 
only  to  Ahierica.  In  last  month's  arti- 
cle in  Forbes  magazine,  there  was  an 
article  by  a  French  economist,  Fer- 
nand  Braudel.  who  said  in  that  article 
that  if  he  were  President  of  France  he 
would  spend  the  money  on  small  en- 
terprises because  they  are  the  ones 
that  find  I  the  new  solutions.  A  pro- 
found cri^  requires  a  technological,  a 
structural   renewal,    and    this    rarely 
comes  frohi  the  top.  he  said. 
He  concluded  by  saying: 

What  succeeds  is  not  enormous  enterprise. 
t>ut  small  onterprise  of  five  and  six  people, 
particularlr  in  the  field  of  science. 

So,  we  ire  talking  today  not  to  pro- 
tect small  business;  there  is  little  pro- 
tection in  two-tenths  of  1  percent  in 
the  first  year.  We  are  talking  today 
not  to  craate  new  Jobs,  although  they 
will  do  thkt,  but  we  are  talking  today 
of  the  health  of  the  American  people. 
Why?  Bedause  innovation  and  scientif- 
ic discovery  comes  from  the  enterprise 
of  small  b|jslness. 

The  point  so  adequately  made  on 
this  floor  again  today  is  that  our  bill 
cuts  not  a  penny  from  NIH,  but  allows 
a  portion,  an  inf  initesimally  small  por- 
tion of  that  money,  to  go  to  the  most 
creative  apd  innovative  part  of  our  so- 
ciety. 

Mr.  EARLY. 


gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 


Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend,  I  agree  with  every- 
thing he  says.  Small  business  does 
that,  but  why  take  it  away  from  an 
ageny  that  is  presently  in  this  1983 
budget  going  to  reject  73  percent  of 
the  potentual  production  grants?  Why 
not  a  direct  appropriation  for  small 
business?  I  am  not  saying  that  small 
business  does  not  do  those  things,  but 
NIH  is  without  a  doubt,  in  my  opinion, 
the  best  show  in  town.  We  do  not 
spend  nearly  enough  money  there. 
Think  of  the  Salk  vaccine  for  polio, 
penicillin  and  everything  else  we 
spend  money  on  to  save  a  lot  of 
money.  Why  take  it  from  NIH? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  answer  the 
gentleman's  question.  I  know  I  run  a 
danger  when  I  mix  my  logic  with  com- 
monsense  on  this  floor,  but  the  fact  of 
Job  creation  and  innovation  of  small 
business  is  the  very  point  he  has  made. 
It  is  at  a  time  of  budget  severity  that 
we  ought  to  allow  small  business  in 
rather  than  shut  them  out. 

I  am  suggesting  that  when  money  is 
tight,  we  ought  to  find  a  way  for  two- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  the  total  re- 
search and  development  budget  to  to 
small  business. 

I  have  a  final  point.  It  is  not  a  level 
playing  field  at  present.  Small  busi- 
ness, with  all  that  pent-up  innovation 
and  creativity,  does  not  come  in  equal 
with  the  giants  in  this  field.  The  Gov- 
ernment bureaucracies  and  organiza- 
tions tend  to  talk  only  to  their  peer 
groups,  not  with  small  business. 

D  1800 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEMER)  has  explied. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Early  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Rodor  was 
aUowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  EARLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  jrleld  to  my  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  EARLY.  I  agree  with  everything 
you  said.  But  here  Is  one  agency,  and 
this  is  not  the  agency. 

Let  me  say  this  to  my  good  friend.  It 
is  not  NIH.  The  argimient  seems  like 
there  is  something  wrong  with  NIH. 
There  is  not.  It  is  underfunded.  It  is 
an  agency  which  is  not  broken.  Why 
fix  it? 

It  is  the  one  agency  in  which  people 
are  dedicated  to  do  a  Job. 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Let  me  reclaim  my 
time  to  respond  by  saying  this  issue  is 
not  NIH.  The  goal  of  this  Congress  is 
not  to  glorify  NIH.  It  is  to  improve  sci- 
entific research. 

You  do  that  best,  I  would  say  to  my 
good  friend  from  Massachusetts,  by 
letting  small  business  in  rather  than 
shutting  them  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEMER)  has  again  expired. 


(At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Heckler  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roeker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Massachusetts. 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man has  spoken  very  persuasively  on 
the  true  issue  here  which  is  how  we  in 
the  UJ3.  Congress  can  see  to  it  that 
the  best  investment  is  made  to  protect 
the  health  needs  of  our  society  and 
that  we  who  are  impressed  by  the  de- 
velopments of  the  small  business 
sector  feel  that  the  small  portion  of 
this  budget,  two-tenths  of  1  percent, 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  the  following 
year,  et  cetera,  would  amoimt  to  an  In- 
vestment that  would  yield  great  re- 
sults because  of  the  productivity  and 
the  innovative  record  of  small  busi- 
ness. 

What  I  would  ask  of  my  colleagues 
is:  Is  it  not  his  understanding  that 
under  the  committee  bill,  as  proposed 
by  the  Smalll  Business  Conunittee, 
NIH.  as  distinguished  as  it  is.  and  as 
luiowledgeable  as  it  is  about  the  work 
of  dedicated  scientists,  would  maintain 
and  retain  flexibility  In  terms  of  the 
allocation  of  resources? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
RoEBiER)  has  again  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Heckler  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Roeker 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  In  those  areas  of 
research  in  which  small  businesses 
had  a  dedicated  record  of  perform- 
ance, the  SBIR  program  could  be  de- 
signed to  fund  small  business  produc- 
tivity in  areas  in  which  their  expertise 
was  superior.  Is  that  not  the  gentle- 
man's understanding? 

Bfr.  ROEMER.  The  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  is  correct  in  my 
understanding. 

I  would  add  one  further  comment. 
NIH  is  \mder  tough  budget  restric- 
tions. That  has  been  stated  here  clear- 
ly today. 

It  Is  in  these  kinds  of  times  that 
these  small  pennies  on  the  dollar  to 
small  business  will  bring  us  a  far  great- 
er return  in  terms  of  health  and  scien- 
tific research  than  business  as  usual. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROEMER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  minois. 

ISx.  O'BRIEN.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  that  with  this  amendment  In 
place  small  business  would  be  able  to 
compete,  provided  it  reached  the 
proper  score  that  a  peer  review  com- 
mittee might  feel  Is  an  appropriate 
one? 

And  would  the  gentleman  not  also 
agree  that  if  this  amendment  fails  it  is 
conceivable  that  small  business  could 


get  in  with  very  low  scores  simply  be- 
cause they  had  to  allocate  a  set-aside? 
Mr.  ROEMER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  questions. 

Let  me  respond  by  saying  I  think  the 
gentleman  is  going  to  be  shocked  liter- 
ally by  the  amount  of  small,  genius 
firms  that  apply  for  a  portion  of  this 
research  money. 

Scores  will  not^be  the  problem.  The 
problem  will  be  sorting  the  best  from 
the  good. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

I  will  not  take  all  of  the  time  of  the 
House.  The  House  is  ready  to  vote. 

I  Just  want  to  remind  my  colleagues 
of  a  few  points.  We  are  talking  about 
an  NIH  appropriation  that  is  about  $4 
billion.  NIH  in  the  first  year  would  be 
required  to  compete  2  percent  of  that. 

Do  not  buy  the  argument  that  they 
are  taking  money  away.  We  had  a  dis- 
cussion here  on  the  Floor  the  other 
day  with  my  friend  from  Iowa  about 
the  way  that  NIH  grants  were  award- 
ed. Almost  60  percent  of  it  can  go  for 
overhead. 

I  am  not  knocking  that.  I  have  sup- 
ported that. 

But  what  small  business  can  afford, 
if  you  want  to  talk  about  scarce  dol- 
lars. 65  percent  overhead?  None  of 
them. 

If  my  colleagues  will  just  look  at  the 
pilot  program  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  which  I  think  is  rather  a 
reasonably  good  example,  page  13  of 
our  report  shows  what  they  did  In 
working  in  concert. 

If  my  colleagues  look  at  it  they  will 
see  they  funded  laser  optics,  genetic 
research. 

The  concept  that  small  business  does 
not  have  the  capacity  is  wrong.  The 
concept  that  we  are  taking  money 
away  from  NIH  is  in  error. 

We  are  going  to  increase  the  com- 
petitiveness and  stretch  the  dollar. 

I  urge  the  House  to  vote  down  this 
amendment.  I  urge  adoption  of  our 
committee  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  O'Brien). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Fooli- 
etta)  announced  that  the  noes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

recorded  VOTE 

Mr.  O'BRIEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  ordered. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— ayes  169,  noes 
228,  not  voting  35,  as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  1641 
AYES— 169 


AlbosU 

AuColn 

BiacKi 

Alexander 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bingham 

Anderson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Bows 

Andrews 

Barnes 

Boland 

Applegate 

Bellenson 

Boner 

Atkinson 

Benedict 

BouQuard 
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BrinUey 

Brodhemd 

Brooka 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

BroyhUl 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

BuUer 

Cheney 

Clbiter 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Coomble 

Conyen 

Coreonn 

Coyne.  William 

Crockett 

Owilel.  R.  W. 

detaOmm 

OicklMon 

Olck* 

DingeU 

Donnelly 

Doocherty 

Dwyer 

Evly 

Edwards  (AL) 

EdwantacCA) 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Evans  (OE) 

Evans  (lA) 

pasio 

Fish 

Fllppo 

norio 

PocUetU 

Foley 

Pord<B<I> 

Fountain 

Frenael 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Oaydos 

Oephardt 

Olbbons 

Oilman 

Oradlson 

Oramm 


Addabbo 


HaU.  Ralph 

Hamilton 

Hanee 

Hendoo 

mills 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Kastenmeier 

Kennelly 

Lafomanlno 

Lantos 

Leach 


Annunxlo 

Anthony 

Archer 

Aapln 

Badham 

Beard 

BedeU 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BevUl 

Bonlor 

Bonker 

Breaux 

Broomfleld 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Clausen 

Clay 

CoaU 

Collins  <  ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Contc 

Coughlln 

Courter 

Coyne,  James 

Cralc 

Oane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 


LeBoutilUer 

Lehman 

Leland 

Levltas 

Livingston 

Long  (LA) 

Lowry(WA) 


Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NO 

Matsui 

MeClory 

McCloskey 

Michel 

Miller  (OH) 

MlneU 

MltcheU  (NY) 

Moffett 

Moore 

Morrison 

Mottl    ■ 

Myers 

Neal 

Nelson 

NlchoU 

O'Brien 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

NOB8-228 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dixon 

Dorgan' 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler  - 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dymally 

Eekart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

EnglUh 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

Fenwick 

Fiedler 

Fields 

FIndley 

Pord(TN) 

Fowler 

Frank 

Gejdenson 

OIngrlch 

Olickman 

Qonxalez 

Ooodling 

Oore 

Gray 

Oreen 

Oregg 

Ouarini 

Ounderaon 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 


Panetta 
Parris 


Pepper 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prttchard 

PurseU 

QulUen 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Rodino 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Sabo 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schumer 

Sensenbrenner 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Spenee 

Stark 

Stratton 

Stump 

Swift 

Tauke 

Taylor 

Trible 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Washington 

Waxman 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

WorUey 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 


HaU.  Sam 

Hammerschmldt 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hatcher 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hertel 

Hlghtower 

HUer 

Howard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (TN) 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Klldee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Latu 

Lee 

Lent 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundine 

Lungren 


Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Mattox 

Mavroulei 

Masoll 

McCoUun 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonalt 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinnet 

Mica        I 

MIteheU  <^D) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moorhea4 

Murphy  I 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Nelllgan 

Nowak 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Oxley 

Paahayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Perkins 


Petri 

Rallsback 

Regula 

Reuse 

Richmond 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

RoberU  (SD> 

Robinson 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Russo 

Santlnl 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Schulse 

Selberllng 

Shamansky 

Shaw 

Shuster 

SiUander 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL> 

Smith  (LA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 


Snyder 

Solomon 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Suton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Synar 

Tausln 

Thomas' 

Traxler 

Vander  Jagt 

Walker 

Watklns 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss     ■ 

White 

WhiUey 

WUIlams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Young  (PL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 

ZeferetU 
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Bafalls 

Barnard 

Blanchar^ 

Bliley 

Boiling 

Brown  (dU) 

Burton.  J  ihn 

Chlsholm 

Dyson 

Erienbon 

Ertel 

Fascell 


Perraro 

Ftthlan 

Porsythe 

Oarda 

GInn 

Goldwater 

Orisham 

Holland 

Marks 

Martin  (NY) 

M'>^Ml«tt1 

MUler  (CA) 

D  1820 


MInlsh 

MoUohan 

Peyser 

Rhodes 

Rinaldo 

Simon  ' 

Smith  (NJ) 

Solan 

Ddall 

WUson 

Yates 


Mrs.  BYRON  and  Mr.  DANIEL  B. 
CRAN] !  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  t )  "no." 

Messi  s.  PANETTA.  ATKINSON. 
PEPPER,  and  RALPH  M.  HALL 
changep  their  votes  from  "no"  to 
"aye." 

So  thb  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
noimce  i  as  above  recorded. 
•  Mr.  BIASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 4s  chairman  of  the  Judiciary 
Subcoimmittee  with  Jurisdiction  over 
patent  and  copyright  legislation.  I  am 
very  familiar  with  the  ability  of  small 
busineis  to  contribute  greatly  to  vital- 
ly neeaed  expanded  innovation.  My 
subconjmittee  has  helped  develop  leg- 
islation to  provide  patent  incentives 
for  smiu  business  after  testimony  has 
indicated  time  and  again  that  small 
businesses  are.  in  fact.  t,he  most  inno- 
vative Sector  of  our  economy. 

The  Email  Business  Innovation  Act 
is  an  Important  step  ii  helping  to 
place  anall  business  on  t  competitive 
basis  in  terms  of  gaining  access  to  Fed- 
eral roearch  and  development  money 
and  utUzing  its  innovative  abilities. 

I  beReve  there  are  sufficient  safe- 
guards contained  in  this  bill  to  assure 
maintenance  of  quality  in  performing 
fimctions  under  such  R.  &  D.  grants. 
The  gtadual  phasein  of  the  set-aside 
and  th ;  discretion  given  Federal  agen- 


cies to  deci  le  which  projects  to  include 
in  the  program  should  assure  that 
grants  will  not  be  let  to  entities  not  ca- 
pable of  quEdity  performance. 


I  realize 
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that  there  are  those  con- 


cerned tha  .  vital  basic  research  will  be 
threatened  by  the  proposed  set-aside. 
But.  I  wou  d  like  to  believe  that  small 
business  aiid  the  university  communi- 
ty can  work  together  through  Joint 
ventures  n  utilizing  the  minimal 
funds  included  in  the  propose  set-aside 
to  assure  q  lality  and  cost  effectiveness 
in  this  aret . 

Mr.  Chairman,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  this  legislation,  I  believe 
that  it  will  benefit  the  country  by  pro- 
moting inr  ovation  that  has  been  lag- 
ging in  recent  years,  without  doing 
damage  to  other  innovative  communi- 
ties.« 

Mr.  STilATTON.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  in  t  le  session  today,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickinson) 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  Armed  Serv- 
ices Comniittee  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  ^he  Department  of  Energy. 
It  was  agnied  to  by  the  committee  on 
both  sides.]  But  I  have  Just  discovered 
that  through  an  Inadvertence  the 
original  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dickin- 
son), which  included  the  Department 
of  Defense,  was  the  one  that  the  Clerk 
read,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  Amendment  maybe  modified 
to  its  original  intent  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  lines  1  and  2  and  by  the  elimi- 
nation of]  paragraph  No.  2.  What 
would  remain  would  be  the  actual 
amendment  itself. 

The  CmURMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  amendment,  as  modified. 

The  ClerK  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offer  by  Mr.  Dickinson,  as 
modified:  P^se  7.  after  line  31.  add  the  fol- 
lowing new  saragraph: 

"(2)  Amounts  appropriated  for  atomic 
energy  defeue  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  siall  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  M  excluded  from  the  amount  of 
the  research  or  research  and  development 
budget  of  thkt  Department." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

So  the  ^endment.  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  La^ALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  that  I  the  committee  do  now  rise. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordinkly  the  Committee  rose; 
and  the  ^eaker  having  resumed  the 
chair,  Mr.  Ibrodhxao,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration th^  biU  (H.R.  5346)  to  amend 
the  Small  [Business  Act  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms 
in  federally,  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  utilize  Federal  re- 
search an(^  development  as  a  base  for 
technological     innovation     to     meet 


agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  WEDNESDAY,  JUNE 
23.  1982.  OR  ANY  DAY  THERE- 
AFTER. ANY  RULE  OF  THE 
HOUSE  TO  THE  CONTRARY 
NOTWITHSTANDING,  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  H.R.  6645, 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1982 

Itx.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Si>eaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  at  any  time  on  Wednesday.  June 
23,  1982.  or  any  day  thereafter,  to  con- 
sider in  the  House,  any  rule  of  the 
House  to  the  contrary  notwithstand- 
ing, the  bill  (HJl.  6645).  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  debate  be  limited  to  1  hour,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided  between 
myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  CoNTE),  and  that  the 
previous  question  shall  be  considered 
as  ordered  on  the  biU  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COLLUSION  BETWEEN  THE  DE- 
FENSE DEPARTMENT.  THE  AIR 
FORCE  AND  LOCKHEED  AIR- 
CRAFT CORP. 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  Hous->  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
cently received  some  alarming  docu- 
mentation of  collusion  between  the 
Defense  Department,  the  Air  Force, 
the  Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  and  cer- 
tain subcontractors  regarding  their 
effort  to  sell  the  C-S  cargo  aircraft  to 
Congress. 

The  possible  illegalities  and  the  obvi- 
ous improprieties  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's actions  are  most  serious  be- 
cause they  represent  a  highly  coordi- 
nated plan  to  influence  Members  of 
Congress,  utilizing  Government  per- 
sonnel and  apparently  involving  the 
expenditure  of  public  funds. 

It  is  wrong  for  a  Government  agency 
or  Government  officials  to  become  in- 
volved in  a  lobbying  effort  to  influence 
Congress  on  a  pending  authorization 
or  appropriation.  It  is  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  title  18,  United  States  Code, 
section  1913.  Moreover.  I  consider  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment's involvement  in  this  matter 
to  be  an  unprecedented  abuse  of  a 
much  abused  law. 


I  intend  to  introduce  a  resolution  of 
inquiry  in  the  House  or  Representa- 
tives to  determine  the  full  extent  of 
the  involvement  of  the  Defense  De- 
partment and  members  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  in  this  coordinated  lobby- 
ing effort.  The  information  we  have 
received  from  a  confidential  Pentagon 
source  already  indicates  that  officials 
at  the  highest  levels  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  and  DOD  have 
been  attending  regular  meetings  with 
contractor  personnel  involving  an  un- 
precedented campaign  to  influence  the 
vote  in  Congress  on  the  C-5  issue. 

We  have  powerful  indications  that 
the  Air  Force  has  been  providing 
direct  support  and  expending  funds 
for  this  lobbying  effort. 

The  resolution  of  inquiry  will  direct 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  provide 
any  and  all  informaton  relating  to  his 
department's  participation  in  this  lob- 
bying effort,  including: 

Records  of  meetings  involving  the 
Air  Force  and  DOD  personnel  leading 
to  the  establishment  of  a  data  base  to 
track  individual  contacts  with  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Records  regarding  specific  work  as- 
signments which  were  given  to  DOD 
employees  to  obtain  commitments 
from  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
staffs  of  key  defense  committees  on 
the  C-5  vote. 

Internal  correspondence  and  memo- 
randa at  DOD  relating  to  the  effort  to 
obtain  support  in  Congress  for  the  C- 
5. 

Information  pertaining  to  drafting 
by  Air  force  personnel  of  letters  of 
Members  of  Congress  to  send  to  their 
colleagues. 

Efforts  to  "energize"  military  asso- 
ciations and  gain  "back  home"  support 
to  have  constituents  lobby  Members  of 
Congress. 

Photographs  taken  by  the  Air  Force 
to  be  specifically  provided  the  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  to  demonstrate  the 
"merits"  of  the  C-5. 

All  correspondence  relating  to  ef- 
forts among  Defense  contractors  to 
obtain  support  for  the  procurement  of 
the  C-5B. 

In  addition  to  these  materials.  I  am 
seeking  substantiation  of  reports  that 
the  Defense  Department  has  been  en- 
gaged in  a  high-handed  game  of  power 
politics,  in  which  companies  are  being 
threatened  not  to  lobby  on  behalf  of 
the  747  and  coerced  into  lobbying  for 
the  C-5.  It  is  suspected  that  those 
companies  bucking  the  Pentagon  on 
this  issue  are  being  threatened  with 
the  loss  of  present  and/or  future  con- 
tracts, while  those  supporting  the  C-5 
would  receive  favorable  treatment. 

Clearly,  this  issue  raises  ethical  and 
constitutional  concerns  which  must  be 
thoroughly  Investigated. 

Attached  are  copies  of  title  18 
United  States  Code  1913  and  section 
607  of  PubUc  Law  95-429  that  deal 
with  this  issue. 


Tttlx  18  UiriTKD  States  Code.  Section  1913 
11913.  Lobbying  with  appropriated  moneys 

No  part  of  the  money  appropriated  by  any 
enactment  of  Congress  shall,  in  the  absence 
of  express  authorization  by  Congress,  be 
used  directly  or  indirectly  to  pay  (or  any 
personal  service,  advertisement,  telegram, 
telephone,  letter,  printed  or  written  matter, 
or  other  device,  intended  or  designed  to  in- 
fluence in  any  manner  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  other- 
wise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress,  whether  before  or  after  the  intro- 
duction of  any  bill  or  resolution  proposing 
such  legislation  or  appropriation;  but  this 
shall  not  prevent  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  or  of  its  departments  or 
agencies  from  communicating  to  Members 
of  Congress  on  the  request  of  any  Member 
or  to  Congress,  through  the  proper  official 
channels,  requests  for  legislation  or  appro- 
priations which  they  deem  necessary  for  the 
efficient  conduct  of  the  public  business. 

Whoever,  being  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  United  States  or  of  any  department  or 
agency  thereof,  violates  or  attempts  to  vio- 
late this  section,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $500  or  imprisoned  not  more  than  one 
year,  or  both;  and  after  notice  and  hearing 
by  the  superior  officer  vested  with  the 
power  of  removing  him  shall  be  removed 
fnnn  office  or  employment.  (June  25.  1948, 
ch  645.  i  1.  62  SUt.  792.) 

Sec.  607.  (a)  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  or  any  other  Act,  or  of  the 
funds  available  for  expenditure  by  any  cor- 
poration or  agency,  shall  be  used  for  publici- 
ty or  propaganda  purposes  designed  to  sup- 
port or  defeat  legislation  pending  before 
Congress. 


RESCHEDULING  OF  SPECIAL 
ORDERS 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd) 
and  I  each  had  a  1-hour  special  order 
scheduled  for  this  evening.  We  find 
that  we  are  unable  to  proceed  with 
those  special  orders  this  evening.  We 
have  checked  with  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Dougherty),  and  they  have  agreed  to 
switch  with  us.  So  we  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  release  our  time  for 
this  evening  and  be  permitted  to  be 
first  on  the  agenda  for  tomorrow 
evening. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


D  1830 

IMPEACHMENT  PROCESS  DI- 
RECTED TO  MR.  VOLCKER.  OR 
THE  IMPEACHMENT  OP  PAUL 
VOLCKER.  NO.  2 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  GON2^ALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  continuation  of  my  efforts  to  bring 
about     the     impeachment     of     Paul 
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Volcker.  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

I  woiild  entitle  this  presentation 
"Impeachment  Process  Directed  to 
Mr.  Volcker,  or  the  Impeachment  of 
Paul  Volcker.  No.  2." 

Last  week  I  presented  the  first  gen- 
eral article,  then  in  a  specific  item  and 
I  will  continue  today  by  presenting  the 
second  general  item  of  the  first  arti- 
cles of  impeachment  I  intend  to 
present  to  the  House  seriatim  in  due 
course  of  time. 

I  pointed  out  that  I  had  appealed  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee  to  allow  me  a 
hearing  in  order  to  present,  as  it  prop- 
erly should,  the  resolution  of  impeach- 
ment that  I  have  introduced.  As  the 
Rbcoro  will  show,  I  was  not  given  that 
privilege  and,  therefore,  r  am  proceed- 
ing under  the  rules  of  the  House, 
adopted  in  the  very  first  Congress,  im- 
plementation of  the  constitutional 
provisions  of  impeachment  in  article 
n.  section  4,  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  country  is  being  flagellated  by 
the  extortion  of,  usurious,  unconscion- 
able, and  high  rates  of  interest.  A  year 
ago  when  I  introduced  the  resolution 
of  impeachment,  hoping  that  we  could 
accomplish  two  things:  First,  gain  the 
attention  of  the  fundamental  standing 
Committee  on  Banking  to  the  point 
that  it  would  look  Into  the  long-over- 
due need  to  codify,  revise,  and  reform 
the  basic  act  establishing  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  of  1913— long  overdue; 
and  second,  bring  about  the  release  of 
the  tremendous  grip  that  the  special 
financial  interests  have  over  the  power 
of  issuance  of  money  and  the  control 
of  the  fiscal  and  monetary  affairs  of 
this  Nation. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  repeat 
today,  there  has  been  great  alarm 
about  interest  rates  and  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  autonomous  conduct 
which  is  so  independent  that  it  does 
not  account  to  anybody.  The  general 
belief  is  that  there  is  nothing  that 
anybody  can  do  about  this  problem, 
that  interest  rates  are  like  an  act  of 
God.  circumstances  over  which  the 
President  and  Congress  have  no  con- 
trol Of  course,  I  have  spoken  on  that 
point  ad  nauseam  showing  how  falla- 
cious, how  mistaken,  how  erroneous 
that  myth  is,  and  yet  up  to  now  noth- 
ing has  developed  at  this  congressional 
level,  much  less  the  Presidential  level, 
other  than  Joining  hand  in  glove  and 
cheek  by  jowl  with  these  powerful  oli- 
garchs that  are  literally  wrecking  the 
country. 

I  am  pessimistic  now.  I  am  afraid 
that  nothing  will  be  done  in  a  timely 
fashion  before  the  whole  collapse;  but 
it  is  interesting  also,  and  I  continue 
my  endeavor  from  time  to  time  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  history  of  all 
of  this,  and  citing  statements  and  posi- 
tions taken  by  everyone  from  the 
Founding  Fathers  to  our  more  recent 
Governors. 


For  I  example,  Thomas  Jefferson  said 
this,  a  id  it  is  almost  as  if  he  were  ad- 
dressing himself  to  us  today: 

If  tht  American  people  ever  allow  the 
banks  Id  control  the  issuance  of  their  cur- 
rency, lirst  by  inflation,  then  by  deflation, 
the  hz^ks  and  corporations  that  will  grow 
up  arodnd  them  will  deprive  the  people  of 
an  projerty,  until  their  children  will  wake 
up  hon  eless  on  the  continent  their  fathers 
occupiel.  The  issuing  power  of  money 
should  be  taken  from  the  banks  and  re- 
stored I D  Congress  and  the  people  to  whom 
it  beloi  gs.  I  sincerely  believe  the  banking 
institut  ons  having  the  issuing  power  of 
money  ire  more  dangerous  to  liberty  than 
standin  r  armies. 

This  is  Thomas  Jefferson  speaking, 
not  a  Socialist,  not  a  wild-eyed,  so- 
called  liberalese.  This  is  Thomas  Jef- 
f ersonJ  who  all  through  time  immemo- 
rial was  confronting  the  same  tjrpe  of 
intere^s,  greedy  for  power,  unsatiated 
ever,  ihsatiable;  the  more  they  want 
the  more  they  get  and  the  more  they 
will  demand.  You  will  never  satiate 
those  powers  and  they  will  sacrifice 
young  men  in  wars,  the  country's  des- 
tiny in  [history  for  that  greed.  This  has 
been  established  time  after  time.  I 
brought  some  of  it  out,  but  this  is 
what  Thomas  Jefferson  was  saying  on 
the  occasion  of  the  first  atte]:npt  of 
the  Gdverment,  then  struggling  at  its 
birth,  Ito  finance  through  its  fiscal 
agents,|  as  all  governments  must;  you 
know,  everybody  has  to  have  his  bank 
and  the  Government  has  to  have  its 
bankei 
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The  jquestion  then  confronting  the 
FoimdMig  Fathers  was  the  same  as 
what  i$  confronting  us  today,  except 
that  they  had  the  moral  fortitude. 
They  had  the  courage  and  they  had 
the  integrity  and  the  honesty  to  not 
rellnqi<Lsh  control  to  these  special  in- 
terests: They  never  forgot  their  trust 
to  the!  people,  and  I  am  afraid  that 
this  is  bot  true  today,  nor  has  it  been 
for  sonie  time. 

Let  lis  look  at  what  Abraham  Lin- 
coln said.  Mind  you.  here  was  Thomas 
Jefferabn,  and  almost  100  years  later 
here  isl  Abraham  Lincoln.  He  says,  and 
Iquottf 

I  see  fa  the  near  future  a  crisis  approach- 
ing tha^  unnerves  me  and  causes  me  to 
tremble  for  the  safety  of  my  country.  Cor- 
porations have  been  enthroned.  An  era  of 
comiptton  in  high  places  will  follow  and  the 
money  power  of  the  country  will  endeavor 
to  proldng  its  reign  by  working  upon  the 
prejudioes  of  the  people  until  the  wealth  is 
aggregated  in  the  few  hands  and  the  Repub- 
lic is  lo4- 

Then  we  go  down  to  this  century. 
Let  us  ;et  Mr.  Woodrow  Wilson.  Presi- 
dent o  the  United  States,  saying  this 
at  a  til  ne  when  he  was  pledged,  in  his 
bid  foi  election  to  the  Presidency,  to 
doing  4>inething.  Here  is  what  he  says, 
and  I  (Aiote: 

A  gre  it  industrial  nation  is  controlled  by 
its  sysU  m  of  credit.  Our  system  of  credit  is 
concent -ated.  The  growth  of  the  Nation. 
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therefore,  i  nd  all  our  activities,  are  in  the 
hands  of  a  few  men.  We  have  come  to  be 
one  of  the  worst-ruled,  one  of  the  most  com- 
pletely controlled  and  dominated  govern- 
ments in  the  civilized  world.  No  longer  a 
government,  by  free  opinion,  no  longer  a 
govemmenti  by  conviction,  and  a  vote  of  the 
majority,  bat  a  government  by  the  opinion 
and  the  duifess  of  small  groups  of  dominant 
men. 

So  I  come  to  the  part  B,  so  to  speak, 
of  my  artijcle  of  impeachment  of  Paul 
Volcker.  iji  general  terms,  it  is  this 
way:  That  the  said  Paul  Volcker,  un- 
mindful of  the  high  duties  of  his  office 
as  a  fiscal  and  fiduciary  officer  of  the 
U.S.  Treaaiu-y,  acting  in  concert  with 
certain  coigitators  for  the  purpose  of 
corruption,  wrongdoing,  malfeasance, 
and  misfeasance  by  approving,  con- 
ducting, and  acquiescing  In  the  surrep- 
titious iittpartation  of  confidential 
matters  ol  the  so-called  Open  Market 
Committer  ^and  let  me  say  by  way  of 
explanatiob.  the  so-called  Open 
Market  Committee  that  crept  into  the 
system  after  1923  consists  of  five  pri- 
vate bankers  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board— and  they  are  the  ones  that  in 
secret  set  {the  rates  for  the  Govem- 
Treasury  bills  and  the 
^er  words,  they  are  the  ones 
itermine  the  fate  of  any  ad- 
^n. 

>wer.  This  is  a  power  that 
ifferson  was  talking  about. 
This  is  a  liower  that  Abraham  Lincoln 
was  trembling  about.  This  is  the  power 
that  Woodrow  Wilson  in  1916,  and  3 
years  after  the  Federal  Reserve  Act 
had  been  passed,  was  worried  about. 

Now.  thfe  Open  Market  Committee, 
by  favoring  a  chosen,  selected  few  and 
favored,  d|d  impart  this  sensitive  in- 
formation I  which  then  did  enable  and 
allow  these  interests  to  profit  by  spec- 
ulation, huge  sums  of  money,  and  de- 
priving th^  American  people  of  literal- 
ly millions  of  dollars  of  bank  credit, 
and  also  billions  of  dollars  in  value  of 
Treasury  bills,  of  the  principal  for 
whom  th^e  individuals,  including 
Paul  Volccer,  were  supposed  to  be 
acting  as  a  ;ents  thereof. 

Mr.  SpeiLker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  mj  time. 
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utes. 

GEmOtALLEAVX 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  tnay  have  5  legislative  days 
in  which  t6  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  toda  f. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemuijfrom  Pennsylvania? 


There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  would  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  MoAKLrr). 

Mr.  MOAKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  Join  my  colleagues  in  recognizing 
the  repeated  human  rights  violations 
which  have  taken  place  in  the 
Ukraine. 

The  Ukrainian  people  have  demon- 
strated the  fallacy  of  a  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics.  The 
U.S.S.R.  is  not  unified  by  shared 
values  or  common  purpose;  rather,  it  is 
held  together  by  coercion.  The  ideals 
of  Soviet  communism  ring  hollow 
when  measured  against  the  reality  of 
such  tyranny.  The  Ukrainian  people 
have  endured  Soviet  repression  longer 
than  any  other  group,  having  been 
overcome  by  Bolshevik  forces  in  1921 
after  a  brief  3-year  flirtation  with  free- 
dom. At  the  time,  the  struggle  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  went  unaided  and 
imrecognized  by  the  Western  nations. 
We  must  never  again  fail  to  stand  by 
those  who  are  fighting  for  democratic 
ideals. 

In  the  years  which  followed  Soviet 
annexation  of  the  Ukraine,  severe 
hardship  and  even  death  became  com- 
monplace. Millions  of  Ukrainians  lost 
their  lives  through  deportations,  exe- 
cutions, and  starvation.  The  forced 
collectivization  of  Ukrainian  agricul- 
ture resulted  in  famine  during  1932 
and  1933  which  caused  some  5  to  7  mil- 
lion people  to  perish  from  starvation. 
This  is  the  kind  of  barbarism  which 
has  come  to  exemplify  Soviet  adven- 
turism over  the  years.  We  see  the  pat- 
tern repeated  again  in  Latvia.  Lithua- 
nia, Estonia.  Poland,  and  Afghanistan. 
How  much  more  blood  will  be  spilled 
under  the  rubric  of  "Marxist  libera- 
tion"? 

The  courageous  nature  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  apparent  even 
today.  On  November  9,  1976,  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  was  formed 
to  monitor  Soviet  compliance  with  the 
Helsinki  accords.  Nearly  the  whole 
group  was  subsequently  Jailed,  with 
one  individual  being  driven  to  suicide. 
Although  Ukrainians  comprise  20  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  population,  they  ac- 
count for  45  percent  of  the  political 
prisoners  in  Soviet  gulags.  Despite 
years  of  repression,  the  freedom-loving 
spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  will  not 
be  silenced. 

Now  more  than  ever,  we  should  ally 
ourselves  with  these  proud  people. 
Events  in  Poland  have  shown  that  the 
artificially  forged  unity  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  is  vulnerable  to  the  smoldering 
desires  of  nationalism.  By  monitoring 
the  state  of  human  rights  in  the 
Ukraine,  we  can  exert  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Government  while  invigorating 
the  determination  of  those  who  have 
the  courage  to  dissent.  Let  them  know 
as  they  face  the  harsh  conditions  in 
Soviet   gulags   that   the   rest   of  the 


world  is  aware  of  their  fate  and  pray- 
ing for  their  redemption. 
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Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Massachu- 
setts for  participating  in  this  special 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  mark  the  occasion  of 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness 
Week,  I  would  like  to  address  the  at- 
tempts by  Soviet  authorities  to  "Russi- 
fy" the  Ukraine.  In  other  words,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Soviet  Government  has 
tried  to  eliminate  all  traces  of  Ukraini- 
an language  and  culture,  replacing 
them  both  with  Russian. 

Ukraine  is  a  nation  with  a  thousand- 
year  history.  Unfortunately,  a  large 
portion  of  the  timespan  has  been 
spent  under  the  domination  of  tyran- 
nical rulers.  The  policy  of  Russifica- 
tion  dates  back  to  the  time  of  the 
czars  when  Russian  chauvinism  would 
not  allow  any  other  national  entity  to 
exist.  The  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union,  as  the  heir  to  the  Russian 
Empire,  has  continued  this  policy 
today.  Ever  since  Ukraine  was  incorpo- 
rated into  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
1920's.  the  Government  has  woriced  to 
eliminate  the  unique  Ukrainian  na- 
tional identity. 

The  most  recent  offensive  against 
Ukraine  is  a  ccnnpaign  to  increase  the 
number  of  Russian  language  schools 
at  the  expense  of  Ukainian  ones.  Also, 
a  purge  of  the  more  nationalistic  lead- 
ers of  XTkraine  occurred  in  1972.  De- 
spite these  hammering  blows,  the  cou- 
rageous Ukrainian  national  spirit  has 
survived  and  wlU  continue  to  do  so.  No 
matter  how  far  Ruasification  is  pur- 
sued by  the  Soviet  Government.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  spirit  wiU  endure  until  a 
free  and  independent  Ukrainian  Re- 
public is  reestabllahed. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  yeld  to  my  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  DomnLLT). 
the  cochalrman  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Com- 
mittee on  the  Political  Situation  in  the 
Ukraine. 

BCr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  g^Ueman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  my  friend 
and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr.  Doughxrtt.  for 
calling  today's  special  order  on  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Ukraine,  and  on  our  Na- 
tion's long  and  proud  history  of  sup- 
porting the  legitimate  desire  for  free- 
dom of  the  people  of  Ukraine. 

The  stark  truth  that  every  single 
member  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group  has  been  either  im- 
prisoned or  expelled,  shows  the  great 
lengths  the  Soviets  will  go  to  in  order 
to  crush  independent  thought  and 
action  within  the  iron  curtain.  Howev- 
er, no  matter  how  heavyhanded  their 
military  domination  may  be.  it  has  yet 
to  silence  the  internal  dissent  and  the 


desire  for  self-determination  among 
the  proud  people  of  Ukraine. 

Let  me  commend  the  Americans  of 
XTkrainian  heritage  for  keeping  the 
dream  of  an  independent  homeland  in 
Ukraine  alive  through  this  long  period 
of  adversity.  They  can  take  solace  that 
this  Congress,  and  this  Nation,  has  not 
turned  its  back  on  the  legitimate  aspi- 
rations of  the  p^ple  of  Ukraine  and 
their  fight  to  be  free.  Today's  special 
order  clearly  shows  our  continuing 
concern  about  the  plight  of  the  native 
people  of  Ukraine  and  our  commit- 
ment to  keeping  their  struggle  alive. 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Biassachu- 
setts  for  his  contribution  to  this  spe- 
cial order  and  for  his  leadership  in  our 
ad  hoc  committee. 

Hi.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  make 
every  Member  of  Congress  aware  of 
the  fact  that  this  week  is  Ukrainian 
Human  Rights  Awareness  Week. 
There  is  a  display  of  Ukrainian  art  and 
poetry  and  writings  which  have  been 
smuggled  out  of  the  Soviet  Union  by 
Ukrainian  citizens,  and  these  are  dis- 
played all  this  week  in  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  foyer.  Addition- 
ally Mr.  Speaker,  there  wiU  be  a  recep- 
tion tomorrow  evening  where  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  community  will 
meet  with  Members  of  Congress  to 
show  their  combined  support  of  the 
struggle  for  freedcnn  in  the  Ukraine. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  asked  for  this 
special  order  today  to  recognize  the 
heroic  struggle  of  the  Ukrainian 
people  against  the  oppression  of  the 
Soviet  Government.  More  specifically, 
we  will  recognize  the  disregard  of  the 
Soviets  for  the  human  and  national 
rights  of  Ukrainians. 

In  1975.  the  Helsinki  accords  were 
signed  by  nations  from  both  the  East 
and  the  West.  The  goal  was  to  bring 
peace  in  Europe  through  mutual  un- 
derstanding and  recognition  of  human 
rights.  Unfortunately,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Soviet  Union  has  not  only 
disregarded  the  accords,  but  has  ac- 
tively hindered  their  implementation. 
Therefore,  the  guaranteed  rights  em- 
bodied in  the  agreement  have  not  been 
granted  to  citizens  in  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

One  result  of  this  policy  has  been 
the  persecution  of  all  37  members  of 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  group.  The  or- 
ganization was  founded  on  November 
9.  1976.  The  simple  goal  of  the  mem- 
bers was  to  familiarize  the  Ukrainian 
public  with  the  guarantees  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  to  further  the  free  ex- 
change of  information,  to  include 
Ukraine  in  future  negotiations  on  the 
Helsinki  accords,  and  to  provide  docu- 
mentation of  human  rights  violations 
in  Ukraine.  The  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
group  began  with  10  dedicated  mem- 
bers and  grew,  despite  Soviet  persecu- 
tion and  slander. 

Today.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  37  members 
of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  group  have 
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been  "nullified."  Tbey  have  been 
exiled  internally  or  externally,  impris- 
oned, placed  under  close  surveillance, 
or  killed.  Upon  first  glance,  it  may 
appear  as  though  their  efforts  were 
for  naught  because  the  Soviets  have 
refused  to  change  their  hiunan  rights 
policy.  However,  the  dedication  and 
personal  sacrifice  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  group  has  not  been  in  vain. 
The  members  have  sounded  a  call  to 
all  people  of  good  conscience  to  not 
rest  until  all  persons  have  been  guar- 
anteed their  most  basic  of  human  and 
civil  rights. 

Diuring  Ukrainian  Human  Rights 
Awareness  Week,  we  commemorate 
these  modem-day  martsrrs  and  the  in- 
spiration they  have  provided  to  all 
freedom-loving  people  of  the  world. 
The  members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsin- 
ki group  and  their  compatriots  who 
preceded  them  were  all  struggling  and 
fighting  for  the  freedoms  we  cherish 
so  dearly  in  this  coimtry.  We  must 
show  our  support. 

The  Ad  Hoc  Congressional  Commit- 
tee on  the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine 
has  reserved  the  Rotunda  in  the 
Cannon  House  Office  Building  this 
week  to  exhibit  several  pieces  of 
Ukrainian  undergrotmd  literature  and 
prison  artifacts.  The  display  consists 
of  uncensored  poetry,  prose,  political 
writings,  and  works  of  art  smuggled 
out  of  the  Soviet  Union.  In  it  Is  found 
the  true  expression  of  Ukrainian 
thought,  and  I  encourage  all  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  to  see  this  ex- 
hibit in  the  Cannon  Rotunda  this 
week. 

My  colleagues  may  be  interested  to 
Imow  that  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan in  1979  has  had  unfortunate 
repercussions  in  Ukraine.  The  United 
States,  in  expressing  its  disapproval  of 
the  act.  closed  the  American  consulate 
in  Kiev,  the  capital  of  Ukraine.  The 
most  direct  result  of  the  action  has 
been  to  cut  off  the  Ukrainian  people's 
contact  with  the  West.  To  reestablish 
this  Western  link.  Congressman  Doh- 
KWLLT  and  myself  will  be  introducing  a 
resolution  a^ing  President  Reai^m  to 
reopen  the  UJ3.  consulate  in  Kiev  at 
the  earliest  time  possible.  We  hope 
that  our  colleagues  will  support  us  and 
ooQwnsor  the  resolution. 

Additionally.  hSr.  Speaker.  Members 
of  Congress,  to  show  their  continued 
support  for  the  plight  of  the  Helsinki 
group  in  the  Ukraine,  have  adopted 
prisoners  of  conscience.  I  would  like  to 
note  in  the  Rmcokd,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  have  adopted  Lev  Lukyanenko.  a 
lawyer,  bom  in  1928.  who  has  spent 
two  15-year  terms  in  prison. 

D  1800 

He  was  first  arrested  in  1961  for 
eoauthoring  a  draft  constitution,  a 
draft  constitution  of  a  Ukrainian 
Workers'  and  Peasants'  Union  which 
was  to  campaign  for  the  peaceful  se- 
cession of  Ukraine  from  the  U.S.S.R. 


By  tHe  way,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet 
Constitution  provides  for  the  right  of 
iblic  to  petition  for  secession, 
charged   with   "anti-Soviet 
and     propaganda."     "anti- 
organization,"  and  "treason." 
Original  sentence  of  death  im- 
ipon  this  patriot  of  freedom 

luted  to  15  years  in  prison, 
le  completion  of  his  prison 
Speaker,  he  was  allowed  to 
town  in  the  Soviet  Union,  but 
not  practice  law.  He  earned 
as  an  electrician.  The  police 
kept  him  under  administrative  surveU- 
lance  and  persecuted  not  only-  his 
family  1>ut  also  that  of  his  brother. 

He  was  rearrested,  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
December  of  1977  and  sentenced  as  a 
"especially  dangerous  recidivist"  to  10 
years  special  regimen  labor  camp  and 
5  years]^exile. 

The  (Siarge  of  "anti-Soviet  agitation 
and  prcvaganda"  was  based  on  articles 
which  me  wrote  and  permitted  to  cir- 
culate is  the  West. 

He  was  a  member  or  founder  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  group,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  its  principal  legal  adviser. 

This,  |I  think,  is  a  good  indication, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  Soviet  Union  will  go  in  totally  de- 
nying the  commitment  that  it  made  in 
the  Helsinid  accords. 

I  have  frequently  taken  the  well  of 
this  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  comment 
on  the  liability  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
allow  its  citizens  to  speak  freely.  I 
think  t^ere  is  no  greater  indictment  of 
the  Soviet  Union  as  a  nation  than  the 
fact  that  having  signed  the  Helsinki 
accords!  by  its  action  it  has  negated 
the  Helsinki  accords. 

It  is  irery  clear,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  SoTiet  Union  is  not  a  nation  of 
free  pebple.  It  is  not  a  nation  that 
allows  Iree  speech.  It  is  not  a  nation 
that  recognizes  each  individual's  right 
to  self  Expression,  to  his  own  sense  of 
heritagt  and  culture. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  a  nation  of  fear, 
a  fear  of  what  the  written  word  and 
the  spoken  word  may  do  to  that  socie- 
ty that  we  stand  here  today  and  con- 
denm.   I 

The  soviet  Union.  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
not  know  the  meaning  of  dissent. 

At  this  Ume  I  would  insert  into  the 
RscoROjan  article  from  The  Ukrainian 
Weekly!  published  Simday.  December 
27.  1911.  dealing  with  the  Soviet 
record  .in  handling  dissent  in  the 
Ukrain^ 

DissniT  ni  UKXAnn 
ir  9, 1981.  was  the  fifth  annivena- 
founding  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Promote  the  Implementation  of 
Accord!  In  Kiev  by  10  Ukralnl- 
i-rights  activists  In  response  to  the 
prevlousi  year's  aignlng  of  the  Helsinki  Ac- 
cords.    I 

And  Jilst  as  the  Kiev  group's  Memoran- 
dum No.  1  made  clear— "The  stniggle  for 
human  rights  will  not  cease  untU  these 
rights  liicame  the  everyday  standard  in 
■odal  u:e"— righU  activists  continued  to 


speak  out  in 
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1981.  And  the  Soviets  respond- 


ed with  their  usual  severity,  perhaps  for 
fear  that  the  Polish  contagion  would  spread 
to  neishborii  ig  Ukraine. 

Perhaps  n^ost  poignant  was  the  recently 
reported  ataty  of  four  Kiev  residents  In 
their  20'8  who  were  arrested  and  sentenced 
in  late  June  for  nothing  more  than  posting 
leaflets  urgiiig  their  countrymen  to  observe 
January  12  ks  the  Day  of  Solidarity  with 
Ukrainian  Iplitical  Prisoners.  The  four— 
Serhty  Naboka.  Leonid  Miliavsky.  Inna 
Chemiavska  and  Larysa  Lokhvytska— were 
sentenced  td  three  years  each  in  Soviet 
prison  camps  for  what  Soviet  justice  calls 
"slander  of  the  Soviet  state."  Among  the 
other  charges  brought  against  them  were: 
writing  "slanderous"  articles  and  poetry 
orally  praiai^  the  Solidarity  trade  union, 
holding  a  negative  opinion  of  the  Soviet 
presence  in  ^ghanlstan.  and  disseminating 
various  writ! 

Events  in 
affect  on 

Several    wl 
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iland  did  appear  to  have  an 
le. 
rkers'    strikes— in    protest    to 


wages  and  wbrUng  conditions— were  report- 
ed at  manufacturing  plants  in  Ukraine,  in- 
cluding a  motorcycle  plant  and  a  concrete 
factory.  The  iconsumers  also  made  their  dis- 
pleasure knotm,  according  to  recent  reports 
of  dlsturban^  prompted  by  food  and  con- 
sumer-goods shortages  in  the  Ivano-Fran- 
kivske  and  Prypiat  areas. 

And  a  Ukrainian  worker  from  Kiev  Impris- 
oned for  tht  ever-popular  crime  of  "slan- 
der." in  a  Kovember  4,  1980,  letter  that 
reached  the  West  in  the  summer  of  1981,  ac- 
tually urged  the  establishment  of  independ- 
ent labor  unions  in  the  USSR,  while  point- 
ing to  the  Polish  experience. 

Repressions  of  Ukrainians  continued 
across  the  board  and  in  various  forms. 
Among  the  more  prominent  cases  were  the 
following:      j 

Seventy-six-year-old  Oksana  Meshko,  the 
acting  chairman  of  the  already  decimated 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  was  sentenced  on 
Jiuiuary  6  to  six-months'  Imprisonment  and 
five  years'  ekile  on  charges  of  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda." 

Twenty-year-old  former  student  (he  had 
been  expelleU  from  the  university  because 
of  his  father  Petro's  and  brother  Vasyl's 
rights  activities)  Volodymyr  Sichko  was  sen- 
tenced on  January  9  to  three  years'  impris- 
onment. His  [father  and  brother,  both  Kiev 
group  members,  were  already  serving  three- 
year  terms. 

The  fathet-  of  Volodymyr  Ivasiuk,  the 
young  Ukrainian  composer  who  was  found 
murdered  in  1979.  was  assaulted  in  the 
spring  by  the  usual  "unknown  hooligans"  as 
he  attempted  to  visit  his  son's  grave. 

Ivan  Kandjrba,  who  was  the  only  Uluaini- 
an  Helsinki  <  3roup  member  remaining  free, 
was  sentence  il  on  July  34  to  10  years  of  Im- 
prisonment I  tid  five  years  of  exile. 

Dr.  Mykoa  Plakhotniuk.  a  longtime 
rights  activit,  was  assaulted  by  hooligans 
and  later  arr  sted  by  authorities  on  Septem- 
ber 8. 

On  Septemfeer  11.  Raisa  Rudenko.  wife  of 
the  imprlsonied  founding  member  and  first 
cliairman  of  the  Kiev  group  Mykola  Ru- 
denko, was  Sentenced  to  five  years'  impris- 
onment andjflve  years'  exile  for  "dissemi- 
nating anti-e  oviet  materials."  She  had  been 
reported  mis  ling  since  April  15.  and  It  was 
not  until  Juy  30  that  it  was  learned  that 
she  had  In  fa  :t  been  arrested  on  April  15. 

Yuriy  Shuchevych,  the  eternal  prisoner, 
is  now  going  into  his  30th  year  as  a  Soviet 
political  pria  mer.  His  crime:  refusing  to  re- 
nounce   his    father    Roman    Shukhevych 


(Tarss  Chuprynka).  commander-in-chief  of 
the  Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  (UPA). 

MeanwhUe.  in  the  United  States,  on  Feb- 
ruary 3.  the  Congressional  Commission  on 
Security  and  Cooperation  In  Europe  nomi- 
nated four  Soviet  political  prisoners  for  the 
1981  Nobel  Peace  Prise:  Ukrainian  Mykola 
Rudenko,  Russian  Turiy  Orlov,  Jew  Anatoly 
Shcharansky  and  Lithuanian  Victoras 
Petkus. 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  the  ad  hoc  congression- 
al Committee  on  the  Baltic  States  and 
the  Ukraine  in  recognizing  Ukrainian 
Human  Rights  Awareness  Weelc  I  es- 
pecially want  to  commend  my  distin- 
guished colleagues,  the  Honorable 
Representatives  Chables  Dougher'ty 
and  Brian  DoinnoxY  for  sponsoring 
this  special  initiative. 

The  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee 
on  Human  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  has  been  actively  in- 
volved over  the  past  several  years  in 
monitoring  abuses  of  human  rights  in 
the  Ukraine,  and  bringing  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Congress. 

Last  July  28,  the  subcommittee  was 
honored  to  receive  personal  testimony 
from  Ulana  Baluch  Mazurkevich,  the 
chairperson  of  the  Ukraine  Human 
Rights  Committee  and  Dr.  Nina  Stra- 
kata-Karavansky,  a  member  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  and  a 
former  political  prisoner  herself.  Dr. 
Nina  Strakata-Karavansky  told  the 
subcommittee  of  harassment  of 
human  rights  advocates  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  described  prison  condi- 
tions. Of  particular  concern  is  the 
complete  destruction  of  the  Helsinki 
monitors,  those  brave  men  and  women 
who  monitor  continued  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act. 

Because  of  our  concern  about  Soviet 
violations  of  human  rights  in  the 
Ukraine,  the  subcommittee  has  consid- 
ered and  passed  a  nimiber  of  resolu- 
tions on  this  important  matter.  In  par- 
ticular, the  subcommittee,  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  and  the  House  re- 
cently passed  House  Concxurrent  Reso- 
lution 205,  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Congress  with  respect  to  violations  of 
human  rights  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  Ukraine.  That  resolution  man- 
dates the  President  to  "ask  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  the  incarcerated 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group,  and  to  cease  the 
persecution  and  the  imprisonment  of 
those  citizens  in  the  Ukraine  asking 
for  the  institution  of  national,  civil. 
and  individual  rights  in  accordance 
with  the  Soviet  Constitution,  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  and  the 
Helsinki  accords."* 

•  Bfr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
Join  with  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
to  conunemorate  the  41st  anniversary 
of  the  Ukrainian  Independence  Procla- 
mation. The  declaration  on  Jime  30, 
1941.  of  freedom  by  the  Ukrainian 
people  from  Soviet  and  Gemun  occu- 
pation announced  to  the  world  their 


desire  for  an  independent  statehood 
and  individual  human  dignity. 

Unfortunately,  since  that  day.  the 
people  of  the  Ukraine  have  not  en- 
joyed civil  liberties  as  we  know  them, 
but  instead  continue  to  live  under  the 
throws  of  Soviet  aggression.  In  the 
past  41  years,  Ukrainians  have  been 
faced  with  social  and  economic  hard- 
ships that  cannot  go  unforgotten.  In 
Ught  of  the  blatant  abuses  of  human 
rights,  the  special  spirit  of  freedom 
that  exists  within  the  body  and  souls 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  must  be  re- 
galed. 

As  Americans,  privileged  with  demo- 
cratic tradition  and  personal  freedom. 
we  must  realize  the  suffering  to  which 
so  many  are  subjected.  The  ongoing 
struggle  for  peace  and  humanity  by 
the  Ukrainians  is  a  quest  the  United 
States  shares  with  all  nations 
throughout  the  globe. 

During  last  year's  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Elurope 
mandated  by  the  Helsinki  accords. 
Ambassador  Max  Elarpleman  remind- 
ed us  of  the  importance  of  human 
rights  of  others  throughout  the  world 
to  UJS.  national  security  and  oiu* 
search  for  peace.  One  year  later,  on 
this  41st  anniversary  of  Ukrainian  In- 
dependence, we  must  reaffirm  our  all 
important  commitment  to  this  human- 
itarian goal.« 

•  Mrs.  FENWICK.  On  August  1.  1975. 
the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Se- 
curity and  Cooperation  in  Europe  was 
signed  by,  among  others,  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
made  the  Helsinki  agreements  law  in 
both  countries.  Since  that  time  a 
number  of  groups  has  been  founded 
which  attempt  to  monitor  Soviet  com- 
pliance with  these  accords. 

One  of  these  groups  is  the  Ukrainian 
Public  Group  to  Promote  the  Imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
This  group  constituted  itself  publicly 
and  openly,  within  the  parameters  of 
Soviet  law.  However,  the  typical  Soviet 
use  of  power  can  be  seen  in  the  fact 
that  of  the  10  original  founders  of  this 
group,  only  one  is  still  free  in  Ukraine. 
More  members  have  Joined,  however, 
and  while  they,  too.  are  subject  to  har- 
assment by  Soviet  authorities,  they 
keep  on  because  they  know  they  are 
right. 

The  people  of  Ukndne  did  not  ask 
for  Soviet  domination  and  they  will 
continue  to  struggle  courageously  for 
their  human  rights  of  freedom  and 
self-determination. 

The  Soviet  Government  has  tried  ev- 
enrthlng.  They  repress  simple  self-ex- 
pression; they  try  to  "Russify"  the 
predominantly  Ukrainian  areas  of  the 
Soviet  Union;  they  prohibit  their  own 
people  from  expressing  themselves— 
even  regarding  the  government's  com- 
pliance with  its  own  law.  In  the  Soviet 
Constitution,  there  is  a  guarantee  of 
freedom  of  expression  which  must 
seem  hollow   for  people   who  suffer 


under  the  domlruition  of  an  oppressive 
government  that  will  not  even  allow 
its  people  to  speak  out  for  observance 
of  that  government's  own  law.  How 
frustrating  it  must  be  for  any  person 
to  look  at  the  constitution  and  its 
lofty  guarantees,  only  to  look  at  reali- 
ty and  the  cmel  truth  that  these  free- 
doms seem  to  be  held  out  only  to 
tatmt  and  torture^hose  who  would  use 
them  with  the  courage  exercised  by 
the  UlErainlan  people. 

Mykola  Rudenko  must  feel  this  frus- 
tration. He  was  at  one  time  the  head 
of  the  writer's  union  in  Ukraine— a 
very  powerfiil  man  whose  published 
word  carried  much  weight.  He  became 
unhappy  with  the  Soviet  Union's 
domination  of  Ukraine.  He  founded 
the  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring 
Group,  and  soon  after  found  that  not 
only  could  he  not  be  published,  but  he 
was  tried  and  convicted  for  anti-Soviet 
propaganda  and  sentenced  to  12  years 
in  a  labor  camp  in  exile.  For  what?  For 
asking  the  Soviet  Government  to  heed 
its  own  laws  and  to  stop  violating 
human  rights  in  Ukraine. 

We  here  in  the  U.S.  Congress  call 
upon  the  Soviet  Government  to  stop 
its  cruel  violation  of  human  rights  in 
Ukraine,  to  free  Mykola  Rudenko,  and 
to  free  the  people  of  Ukraine  from 
Soviet  domination.* 

•  Mr.  HOLLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  rise 
and  join  with  my  colleagues  in  con- 
demning the  Soviet  authorities  for 
their  continued  violation  of  human 
rights  in  the  Ultraine.  It  is  time  for  the 
Soviets  to  honor  those  international 
commitments  which  they  voluntarily 
entered  and  to  this  day  remain  unful- 
filled. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on 
Soviet  practices  that  virtually  all  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  Promote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinid  Accords  have  been 
imprisoned,  sent  to  labor  camps,  or 
forced  into  exile.  As  we  all  know,  this 
is  the  group  which  was  formed  by 
Ulutdnlans  following  Soviet  agreement 
to  the  Helsinid  accords  and  which  was 
supposed  to  monitor  compliance  with 
the  international  agreements.  I  believe 
that  their  treatment  by  Soviet  au- 
thorities represents  a  gross  injustice 
and  demonstrates  the  failure  of  the 
Soviet  Government  to  recognize  even 
the  most  fundamental  of  human  prin- 
ciples. 

Time  and  time  again  I  have  stood  in 
this  Chamber  and  requested  that  the 
Soviets  honor  basic  human  rights.  The 
situation  in  the  Ukraine  is  inexcus- 
able, and  I  call  on  the  Soviet  authori- 
ties to  respect  these  commitments  and 
show  the  free  world  that  they  are  as 
good  as  their  word.* 

•  Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ukraini- 
an people  have  been  denied  their  right 
to  freedom,  justice,  and  self-determi- 
nations since  long  before  the  fall  of 
the  Romanov  dynasty  in  1917.  The 
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Ukraine  has  been  the  scene  of  massive 
arrests  of  intellectuals,  workers,  and 
religious  believers  for  most  of  this  cen- 
tury. I  have  always  supported  the 
brave  efforts  of  the  Ukrainian  people 
to  regain  the  independence  they  lost 
over  60  years  ago. 

A  moment  of  hope  for  the  proud 
Ukrainian  people  occurred  when,  in 
1976.  the  Soviet  Union  si^ed  the  Hel- 
sinki accords,  committing  itself  to 
guaranteeing  Its  people  certain  unde- 
niable rights  in  national,  cultural, 
civil,  political,  and  religious  affairs. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  not  only  ne- 
glected to  abide  by  Its  commitments  to 
the  accords,  but  has  openly  violated 
them.  The  Soviet  Oovenmient  has  ini- 
tiated a  brutal  raunimign  aimed  at  sup- 
pressing even  the  enunciation  of  the 
rights  set  forth  by  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess. 

The  Ukrainian  public  group  to  pro- 
mote the  implementation  of  the  Hel- 
sinki accords  was  formed  in  November 
1976.  Created  as  a  citizens  group  that 
bases  its  legitimacy  on  the  accords, 
this  group  serves  to  monitor  Soviet  ef- 
forts to  comply  with  the  Helsinki  proc- 
ess. As  a  result  of  their  peaceful  ac- 
tions to  exercise  rights  under  the  ac- 
cords, the  members  of  this  organiza- 
tion have  been  subjected  to  years  in 
labor  camps,  prisons,  or  internal  exile. 
Members  have  been  singled  out  and 
persecuted  for  their  battle  for  human 
rights. 

This  persecution  by  the  Soviet  Oov- 
emment  of  the  Ukrainian  people  is  a 
serious  violation  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords, legal  and  international  moral 
norms.  It  is  Imperative  that  we  recog- 
nize the  plight  of  the  oppressed  people 
of  the  Ukraine  who  continue  to  pro- 
test the  bondage  inflicted  ui>on  them 
by  the  Soviet  Government. 

I  cosponsored  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  205.  passed  by  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  May  4,  1982,  to 
condemn  an  array  of  Soviet  violations 
of  human  rights  in  the  Ukraine.  This 
resolution  called  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  members  of  the  Hel- 
sinki Monitoring  Group  while  com- 
memorating the  fifth  anniversary  of 
the  group's  founding.  Pressure  must 
continue  to  be  put  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  release  from  bondage  those 
persons  who  have  sought  information 
on  the  violations  of  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords. 

The  United  States  must  act  further 
to  support  the  struggle  of  the  Ukraini- 
an people  for  self-determination.  The 
re<w)enlng  of  the  UJS.  consulate  in 
Kiev  woiild  greatly  Improve  our  ef- 
forts to  help  these  victims  of  Soviet 
persecution.  In  our  desire  to  uphold 
the  Helsinki  accords  and  the  struggle 
for  XTkrainlan  human  rights,  the  re- 
establishment  of  communication  with 
the  Ukrainian  people  is  a  necessity.  I 
have  cosponsored  a  resolution  to 
reopen  the  consulate. 
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As  I .  member  of  the  ad  hoc  Commit- 
tee opi  the  Baltic  States  and  the 
Ukraine,  I  urge  the  Congress  to  make 
every  effort  to  reopen  the  U.S.  consul- 
ate in  Kiev  while  seeking  to  reestab- 
lish the  sovereignty  and  freedom  of 
the  Ukrainian  people.* 
•  Mr  .J  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Spealger,  I  rise  in  recognition  of 
Ian  Human  Rights  Awareness 
Week  land  in  protest  of  the  abuses  im- 
posed upon  the  people  of  the  Ukraine 
by  th4  Soviet  Union. 

I  speak  not  on  behalf  of  myself,  but 
on  bebalf  of  those  who  are  oppressed, 
of  those  who  are  not  allowed  to  speak 
for  tliemselves.  I  speak  for  Ivan  Svlt- 
lychnt.  for  Turiy  Shukhevych, 
Myko|a  Rudenko,  Oleska  Tychy, 
Oksai^  Meshko,  and  for  all  the  belea- 
guered citizens  who  suffer  from  the 
heavy  I  hand  of  Soviet  tyranny.  Yet,  I 
remino  you  that  these  individuals  are 
not  td  be  pitied.  Their  sufferings,  al- 
though great,  have  not  gone  unrequit- 
ed. 

To  tlie  citizens  of  the  United  States 
and  the  people  of  the  world— I  say 
that  these  individuals  are  to  be  cher- 
lshed-4-their  courage  and  determina- 
tion invied.  Their  spirits  have  not 
been  ueakened.  and  their  resolve  has 
not  b^n  destroyed.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  ptacticed  a  policy  of  extermina- 
tion Mth  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and 
Catholic  Churches— still,  the  faith  of 
the  pepple  is  strong.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  r««atedly  levied  hardships  upon 
the  Ukraine— yet.  the  Ukraine  en- 
dures. The  Soviet  Union  has  persecut- 
ed members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Monitoring  Group,  But  infractions  are 
reported  and  basic  human  rights  are 
demaoded.  The  dedication  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  is  to  be  admired. 

Whs  does  the  Soviet  Union  contin- 
ually \  iolate  the  Universal  Declaration 
of  Hui  nan  Rights,  the  Charter  of  the 
Unite<  NaUons.  and  the  Helsinki  ac- 
cords? For  what  reason  does  the  Soviet 
Union  abandon  its  own  national  con- 
stitution? 

The  Soviet  Union  desperately  needs 
the  Ukraine.  Consider 

The  nearly  SO  million  Ukrainians 
make  tip  20  percent  of  the  total  Soviet 
population. 

ThejUkraine  produces  20  percent  of 
the  total  Soviet  industrial  output. 

The  [Ukraine  is  the  world's  number 
one  producer  of  manganic  ore. 

Thebkraine  produces  nearly  50  per- 
cent of  all  Soviet  and  10  percent  of  the 
world'4  yearly  output  of  cast  iron. 

The  I  Ukraine  produces  over  40  per- 
cent o|  all  the  steel  made  in  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  lUkraine  produces  almost. 20  per- 
cent of  the  Soviet  Union's  electricity. 

The  Ukraine  Is  responsible  for  20 
percent  of  all  agricultural  and  over  25 
percer  t  of  all  grain  production  within 
the  So  irlet  Union. 
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The  Ul  raine  produces  60  percent  of 
all  granu^ted  sugar  within  the  Soviet 
Union. 

And  25  percent  of  all  the  potatoes, 
25  percent  of  all  the  vegetables,  25 
percent  of.  all  the  meat  and  eggs  pro- 
duced by  the  Soviet  Union  comes  from 
the  Ukrakie. 

I  remember  that  when  President 
Reagan  returned  from  Europe,  he  ex- 
pressed his  Joy  that  Spain  had  re- 
quested ahd  been  granted  membership 
in  NATO.  And  the  President  re- 
marked, that  he  could  not  remember  a 
nation  requesting  to  become  a  member 
of  the  Wvsaw  Pact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  the 
Ukraine  aire  a  people  unto  themselves. 
They  arejaware  of  their  own  Identity. 
The  Ukminians  have  survived  the 
trials  ana  tribulations  of  a  turbulent 
history— now  they  continue  to  perse- 
vere. We  must  continue  to  Join  in  the 
fight  for  human  rights  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  we  will.  But  we  can  be  comforted 
by  the  assurance  that,  the  Ukraine 
will  alwaj^  be— the  Ukraine.* 
•  Ms.  F^RARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  17  of  last  year,  many  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  House  Joined  me  in 
the  fight  against  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's uiitust  treatment  of  Ukrainian 
human  rights  activists. 

At  that  time,  the  members  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Monitoring  Group, 
who  havfe  tried  to  promote  basic 
human  rikhts  for  Ukrainian  citizens, 
were  being  subjected  to  harassment, 
arrest  ana  persecution  because  of  their 
personal  beliefs.  I  would  like  to  remind 
my  colleagues  that  these  noble  people 
are  still  [being  persecuted  and  op- 
pressed b^r  the  Soviet  authorities.  Al- 
though tbis  Soviet  tyranny  over  the 
Ukraine  Continues  today,  it  has  not 
succeeded  in  crushing  the  independent 
spirit  of  their  citizens,  who  stubbornly 
resist  the  attempted  obliteration  of 
their  lin^istic,  ethnic  and  religious 
identities. 

The  plight  of  these  and  all  Ukraini- 
an peoplelmay  only  be  bettered  by  the 
continued  attention  of  the  free  world's 
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id  press.  Only  when  Soviet 
revealed  and  repudiated  by 
i  the  civilized  world  will 
orities  make  concessions  to 
principles.  The  Soviet 
t  be  made  to  realize  that  it 
accountable  for  its  denial 
rights  in  the  Ukraine, 
ly   hope  that  all  my  col- 
support  the  efforts  of  the 
people  to  resist  russif  ication 
d   to   reachieve   independ- 

that  we,  as  Americans 
and  as  coihpassionate  people,  pause  to 
rededicatc  our  commitment  to  human 
rights  in  t  le  Ukraine.* 

Mr.  H7GHES.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
recent  mo  nths.  we  have  heard  a  great 
deal  of  cutcry  in  the  international 
communitir  against  imperialism.  And, 


as  usual,  no  country  has  cried  louder 
than  the  Soviet  Union.  For  example, 
when  the  United  Kingdom  responded 
to  Argentina's  invasion  of  the  Falk- 
land's, the  Soviets  indignantly  protest- 
ed. 

Tet  Soviet  domination  of  the 
Ukraine  and  the  Soviet  Government's 
continuing  effort  to  quash  Ukrainian 
freedom,  culture  and  religions  belies 
Soviet  claims  of  a  commitment  to  self- 
determination  and  himum  rights.  The 
Soviet  Union  ruthlessly  governs  its 
empire,  crushing  all  who  oppose  it 
from  within  like  ants  in  the  path  of  a 
lumbering  giant.  The  tragic  fate  of  the 
members  of  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group  stands  as  testament  to  the  true 
nature  of  Soviet  regard  for  human 
rights. 

Despite  this  oppression,  many  U- 
krainians  have  struggled  to  preserve 
their  society  and  culture  from  extinc- 
tion. One  example  of  their  courageous 
efforts  can  be  seen  In  the  Cannon 
House  Office  Building  Rotunda,  where 
literature  of  the  Ukrainian  under- 
ground is  on  display.  Although  many 
Ukrainian  authors  have  suffered  the 
wrath  of  narrow-minded  officials  to 
practice  their  craft,  they  have  endured 
and  smuggled  their  works  out  to  the 
free  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  remember 
the  suffering  of  Ukrainians  for  two 
reasons:  first,  that  we  may  cherish  our 
own  freedom  of  expression  and  human 
rights;  and  second,  that  we  may  con- 
tinue our  energetic  action  to  bring 
world  attention  to  the  denial  of 
human  rights  in  the  Ukraine.* 
*  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Bdr. 
Speaker,  we  are  designating  this  week 
as  Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Aware- 
ness Week.  I  am  honored  to  join  with 
my  colleagues  in  publicly  acknowledg- 
ing our  collective  and  individual  sup- 
port of  the  Ukrainian  people  in  their 
struggle  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Although  we  infrequently  realize  it, 
the  Ukraine  is  one  of  the  largest  coun- 
tries in  Europe  with  a  1,000-year-old- 
history.  It  is  also  a  member  of  the 
United  Nations.  It  is  with  sorrow  that 
we  remember  that  many  of  the  years 
of  this  century  have  been  spent  under 
severe  Soviet  repression.  Since  the 
Stalinist  dictatorship  the  Ukraine  has 
been  the  scene  of  genocide  and  ethno- 
cide.  In  1933,  the  authorities  artificial- 
ly created  a  famine  which  resulted  in 
the  starvation  of  6  million  Ukrainians. 
Millions  of  kulaks  were  deported  to  Si- 
beria where  they  died.  Again  in  1937 
Ukrainian  prisoners  were  shot  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  Later  the  war  with 
Germany  destroyed  7  to  8  million 
Ukrainian  citizens.  World  War  II 
broxight  more  destruction  when  the 
Ukrainian  Insurgent  Army  continued 
to  fight  Hitler  against  Stalin's  policy. 
In  1960,  members  of  the  young 
Ukrainian  intelligentsia  were  thrown 
into  prison  and  concentration  camps. 


Despite  these  insurmountable  hard- 
ships, the  nationalist  spirit  of  the 
Ukrainian  i>eople  has  not  been  de- 
stroyed. This  November  marks  the 
sixth  anniversary  of  the  Ukrainian 
public  group  to  promote  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Helsinki  accords. 
The  paramount  objectives  of  this 
group  are  to  gain  Ukrainian  independ- 
ence and  to  have  the  Ukraine  consid- 
ered a  separate  country  in  internation- 
al agreements  involving  the  Helsinki 
accords.  The  Ukraine  is  not  a  province, 
a  region,  or  the  breadbasket  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  and  should  not  be  con- 
sidered or  treated  as  such.  But  of  the 
10  Ukrainians  who  founded  this  group 
in  1976.  7  are  in  prison.  1  is  in  internal 
exile,  and  2  are  in  exHe  in  the  West. 
Furthermore,  23  other  members  are  in 
prison,  4  in  internal  exile,  6  in  exile 
abroad,  and  one  has  committed  sui- 
cide. 

What  are  the  goals  of  the  Ukrainian 
people?  Simply,  the  Ukrainians  want 
Justice,  the  rule  of  law,  separation 
from  the  U.S.SJI.,  and  a  free  ex- 
change of  information  and  ideas 
throughout  the  country.  I  say,  simply, 
that  because  Americans  have  enjoyed 
these  basic  rights  for  over  200  years, 
too  often  we  forget  that  they  are  hard- 
fought  freedoms.  If  we  stop  and  think 
about  the  list  of  basic  freedoms  that 
the  Ukrainians  want  they  are  not 
much  different  than  those  of  the 
American  colonists  in  1776. 

Mykola  Rudenko.  5  days  after  he 
helped  found  the  Ukrainian  Helsinki 
Group,  wrote: 

"From  under  the  thick  ice  of  fettered  spir- 
ituality another  child  of  freedom  timidly 
raises  its  head.  Whether  it  is  tMrbarously 
destroyed  or  survives,  this  depends  on  you, 
people  of  good  wilL" 

We  are  people  of  good  will  who  must 
not  abandon  any  country's  efforts  to 
gain  freedom  and  independence  from 
undemocratic  rule.  I  applaud  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  their  tenacious- 
ness  in  the  pursuit  of  human  rights 
and  independence.* 
*  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  the 
Fifth  Congressional  District  of  Illinois 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Con- 
gressional Committee  on  the  Baltic 
States  and  the  Ukraine,  with  a  deep 
concern  for  the  millions  of  people  who 
today  struggle  against  political  repres- 
sion, religious  persecution  and 
suppression  of  ethnic  identity  and  in- 
dividual dignity.  The  Ukrainian  people 
are  among  millions  of  these  people 
held  captive. 

In  recent  years,  we  Americans  have 
been  exposed  to  a  flood  of  detailed  re- 
ports on  the  activities,  arrests,  trials, 
and  imprisonments  of  Russian  dissi- 
dents. Much  less  attention,  however, 
has  been  focused  on  the  non-Russian 
dissidents.  I  am  thankful  that  we  have 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness 
Week  to  help  focus  our  attention  on 
their  inescapable  plight. 


In  1975,  at  the  35  nation  Helsinki 
Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Eiirope,  the  leadership  pledged 
to  respect  the  fundamental  freedoms 
of  movement  of  people  and  informa- 
tion. Recent  hearings  before  the  Com- 
mission on  Security  and  Cooperation 
in  Europe  show  that  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords  has  been 
more  of  a  gesture  than  a  reality. 
Ukrainian  men  and  women  are  still 
being  detained  for  their  religious  and 
political  beliefs.  Several  prisoners  of 
conscience  have  been  arrested  and 
convicted  of  anti-Soviet  agitation  and 
propaganda,  and  many  of  these  prison- 
ers have  been  pimished  while  serving 
their  sentences.  Conditions  in  Soviet 
corrective  labor  colonies  and  prisons 
continue  to  be  characterized  by 
hxinger,  overwork,  and  poor  medical 
treatment.  In  addition.  Soviet  authori- 
ties have  continued  to  confine  dissent- 
ers into  psychiatric  hospitals  for  polit- 
ical rather  than  medical  reasons. 

We  must  do  all  that  we  can  to  assure 
compliance  with  the  Helsinki  act  and 
to  further  the  right  of  Ukrainian  men 
and  women  who  live  freely  in  their 
own  land.  I  trust  that  we  here  in  the 
United  States  can  still  appreciate  our 
own  bitter  struggle  for  freedom  over 
200  years  ago,  and  the  vision  for  "life, 
liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness" 
that  burned  deep  within  us.  It  is  our 
duty  to  continue  to  champion  the 
rights  of  national,  cultural  and  reli- 
gious freedoms  of  all  peoples.  Not  only 
must  we  be  committed  to  the  spirit  of 
freedom  and  Independence  but  to 
making  steps  forward  so  that  this 
spirit  is  actualized.  The  Ukrainian 
people  are  among  the  millions  of  those 
who  are  looking  for  us  to  live  up  to 
this  commitment.* 

*  Mr.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
the  Baltic  States  and  Ukraine,  it  is 
both  an  honor  and  privilege  to  take 
part  in  today's  special  order  com- 
memorating Ukrainian  Human  Rights 
Awareness  Week. 

There  can  never  be  enough  of  these 
occasions  when  we.  as  a  free  Nation, 
call  attention  to  those  countries  which 
are  not  free,  those  nations  which  have 
been  systematically  and  cruelly  denied 
their  basic  human  rights. 

Yet  they  stiU  fight.  This  Chamber 
overwhelmingly  adopted  a  resolution 
last  month,  which  I  was  honored  to 
sponsor,  pajring  tribute  to  the  37  mem- 
bers of  the  Ukrainian  public  group  to 
promote  and  monitor  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Helsinki  accords  in  this 
captive  nation  and  calling  on  the 
Soviet  Union  to  cease  its  relentless 
persecution  of  these  brave  men  and 
women. 

The  Soviets  do  not  like  to  be  remind- 
ed of  their  Helsinki  promises  and 
have,  not  surprisingly,  been  fierce  in 
their  persecution  of  the  Helsinki  moni- 
tors through  systematic  harassment. 
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imprlMnment  and  exile.  Tet,  In  the 
face  of  all  thli  oppreasion.  these 
Ukrainian  diaddents  are  still  getting 
their  menage  across,  sustained  by  the 
support  of  their  fellow  countrymen. 

Persecution  has  been  particularly 
■evere  in  Ukraine  in  the  last  year  and 
the  beginning  of  1982.  The  families  of 
political  prisoners  have  suffered  ex- 
treme harasnnent.  including  beatings, 
loss  of  woric  and  expulsion  from  the 
university. 

External  representatives  of  the 
Ukrainian  Helsinki  Oroup  see  this 
stepped  up  repression  as  a  signal  from 
the  Soviets  that  Ukraine  has  become  a 
Communist  testing  ground,  maldng 
events  which  are  now  taking  place 
there  of  worldwide  significance. 

When  will  it  ever  end?  This  Is  the 
fundamental  question  on  the  lips  of 
every  Ukrainian  who  seeks  simple  Jus- 
tice and  is  silenced  for  his  query.  We 
owe  it  to  our  own  heritage  to  make 
sure  that  the  human  rights  message 
resounds  over  and  over  again,  forever 
vigUant  in  our  support  of  the  coura- 
geous efforts  of  the  Ukrainian 
people.*        

Mr.  DOUOHKRTT.  iir.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  yield  back  the  balance  of 
my  time. 


FEAST  OF  ST.  JOHN  FISHER  AND 
ST.  THOBCAS  MORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  niinoiB  (Mr.  Htdx)  is  rec- 
ogntMd  for  80  minutes. 

Mr.  HTDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
June  23,  1982.  is  the  feast  day  of  two 
great  saints— St.  John  Fisher  and  St. 
Th<«nas  More.  St.  John  Fisher  was  a 
bishop  and  during  his  imprisonment  In 
the  Towor  of  London  was  elevated  to 
the  rank  of  cardinal.  He  later  was  mar- 
tyred for  his  refusal  to  acknowledge 
King  Henry  Vin  as  head  of  the 
Church  of  ISngland.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  most  of  the  English  clergy  capitu- 
lated to  the  King's  demand,  but 
among  those  who  did  not  were  two 
Carthusian  Monies  along  with  Bishop 
Fisher.  They  were  beheaded  for  their 
itcadfsitncsB 

Our  oonoem  today,  however,  is  with 
St  Thomas  More,  the  only  layman 
among  the  four  prisoners  in  the 
Tower.  More  was  a  lawyer,  scholar, 
author,  diplomat.  King's  counsellor 
and  Chancellor  of  England.  In  addi- 
tion he  was  in  every  sense  of  the  term 
a  devoted  father  and  husband.  Bom  in 
1477  or  1478.  he  had  four  children  by 
his  first  wife,  Jane  Colt,  and  after  her 
death  in  1511.  he  married  a  widow. 
Alice  Mlddleton.  who  brought  into  her 
new  family  her  own  daughter,  Alice. 

The  stories  of  his  warm  family  lif  e— 
the  mutual  devotion  constantly  dis- 
played, have  been  knUliantly  set  forth 
in  Robert  Bolt's  award-winning  drama- 
tiaUon.  "A  Man  for  All  Seasons." 
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Thonas  More  is  one  of  the  most 
hunuu  1  saints  in  the  church.  The  great 
scholi  r  Erasmus  said,  "he  would  make 
me  di  ace  the  tightrope."  He  was  the 
persoi  if ication  of  Christian  human- 
ism: ill  touch  with  all  the  discoveries 
of  hii  age.  his  interest  In  new  ideas 
was  profound.  He  loved  the  arts  as 
well  as  Imowledge  and  historians  tell 
us  he  turned  his  "own  house  into  a 
minia  ure  platonic  academy,  where 
sons,  daughters,  sons-in-law.  friends, 
and  r  dations  rivaled  one  another  in 
the  bi  lllance  of  their  scholarship." 

Eve]  I  before  he  became  Lord  Chan- 
cellor of  Eni^and.  More  was  eminent 
throuj  ;hout  Europe.  It  Is  Important  for 
us  to  I  recall  that  the  temptations  of 
succe^  did  not  make  his  reunification 
of  hif  ti  public  office  an  easy  thing  to 
do.  t  alike  Bishop  John  Fisher  of 
Rochester.  More  did  not  completely 
break  I  with  Henry  as  soon  as  the 
Klng'^  breach  with  Rome  became 
final. ;  When  the  act  of  succession 
becan|e  the  law  of  England.  More 
could  not  remain  in  office  without 
compiomising  his  honest  belief  that 
the  luuTiage  of  Henry  and  Ann 
Boley  1  was  illegal.  He  therefore  quiet- 
ly res  gned  the  chancellorship  on  the 
groun  Is  of  ill  health  and  returned  to 
his  h(  me  and  family.  But  his  enemies 
would!  not  leave  him  in  peace,  and  his 
to  avoid  swearing  to  the  act 
lion  were  unavailing.  His  im- 
for  15  months  in  the 
'  followed.  I  have  seen  the  cell  in 
he  was  confined.  It  is  a  very 
whose  cramped  space  was 
i  to  the  greatness  and  seren- 
heart.  His  possessions  were 
uted  and  his  wife  had  to  seU 
many!  personal  belongings  to  pay  for 
food. 
Not  only  did  his  wife  and  daughter 
et  visit  him  in  prison  and  plead 
to  emulatif  so  many  other 
by  submitting  to  the  King. 
Crranwell  himself.  It  was 
deny  Cromwell  than  it  was  to 
I  loving  but  perplexed  family, 
^uly  1, 1535.  in  Westminster  HaU 
I  condemned  to  death, 
srlans  have  no  doubts  about 
More.  There  were  no  in- 
or  plots  nor  speculation  about 
'  was  really  after  or  what  ambi- 
I  trying  to  fulfllL 
his  conviction,  he  rose  to 
;  and  very  calmly  told  the  Court 
Sycophants  why  he  was 
his  death, 
stirring  speech  of  heroic  defi- 
loresald: 
The  idlMharte  of  my  consdeiioe  enf oroeth 
me  to; meek  ao  much.  Wherein  I  call  and 
Ood.  whoae  only  atght  pieroeth 
!  very  depth  of  man'a  heart,  to  be  my 
the  church  ia  one  and  indiviatble 
have  no  authority  to  make  a  law 
f rintea  on  Christian  unity. 

Thd  King's  response  to  such  words 
was  tie  executioner's  ax. 

great  significance  of  Thomas 
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us.  is  that  he  acted  in  Isolation.  Not,  of 
course,  a  tjotal  isolation,  for  there  were 
many  mattyrs  who  were  similarly  exe- 
cuted. bUt  these  were  clergy,  not 
worldly  atid  successful  as  More,  and 
none  leaving  behind  a  bewildered  and 
grief-stricken  famUy.  He  laid  his  life 
down  for 'one  point  of  Catholic  doc- 
trine only,  unsupported  by  the  mili- 
tant combative  nature  of  the  ideo- 
logue. He  mas  not  one  of  those  who  de- 
lighted injsuch  a  challenge.  Worse,  his 
cause  enaoyed  no  sympathy  from 
those  nearest  to  him.  He  suffered 
from  selfjdoubts.  but  in  spite  of  all 
this,  he  Mfered  himself  as  a  victim. 
Being  human,  he  shared  our  common 
capacity  for  rationalizing,  the  very 
force  that  would  tell  us.  were  we  in  the 
Tower,  th^t  by  yielding,  we  were  doing 
the  right  thing. 

More's  [good  humor  and  common- 
sense  voMMit  him  aware  of  how  ridicu- 
lous he  looked  in  such  an  isolated  posi- 
tion. He  endured  the  public  charges  of 
eocentridiy  and  the  private  chastise- 
ments of  Us  wife  that  he  was  perverse, 
foolish,  aad  uncaring  for  his  family. 

The  moet  terrible  aspect  of  this  mar- 
tyr's isoli|tlon  was  his  inability  to  see 
any  good  {whatsoever  coming  from  his 


e  was  absolutely  alone.  "He 
within  or  without,  noth- 
in  the  future,  nothing  in- 
m  the  past,  nothing  in  the 
1  his  habits  and  life  to  nerve 
hat  he  did.  And  yet  he  did 


sacrifice, 
had  noi 
ingpi 
herited  f  i 
tradition 
him  for 
it." 

It  was  I  on  July  6.  1535.  that  Sir 
Thomas  l|f  ore  was  led  out  to  execution 
on  Towezj  Hill.  Some  were  shocked  at 
his  cheenulness— to  them  most  unbe- 
coming, ^e  is  said  to  have  asked  for 

in  climbing   the  scaffold. 

,t  he  could  make  it  down  by 

admonished    his   execu- 

most  careful  of  his  flowing 

it  hath  committed  no  trea- 
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stating 
himself 
tioner 
beard  "f 
son." 

The 
More  wa4 
make  th^ 
scaffold, 
to  utter 
that 
the 
first." 

His  CO) 
intact, 
symbol 
soul  of 
attaining. 

OnTh 
1982, 
SUtes 
awarded 
ship  in 


g   had   given   orders   that 

to  be  denied  the  right  to 

customary  speech  on  the 

id  thus  forced  Sir  Thomas 

lut  one  sentence— a  sentence 

to  become  immortal:  "I  die 

s  good  servant,  but  God's 


ence.  his  integrity,  were 

d  have  served  as  a  shining 

of  what  sublime  heights  the 

ire  mortal  man  is  capable  of 


y  evening.  September  16, 
ef  Justice  of  the  United 
arren  E.  Burger,  will  be 
he  first  honorary  member- 
e  Thomas  More  Society  of 
America.  jThe  award  will  be  presented 
at  the  society's  annual  banquet  to  be 
held  at  ithe  Sheraton  Washington 
Hotel  in  Wi 


Th* 


More'  I  marts^om,  Hllaire  Belloc  tells    will  mak  e  a  major  address 


reception 
At  the 


rashington.  D.C..  following  a 
at  6:30  p.m. 
banquet  the  Chief 


Justice 
linking 


Issues  faced  by  Thomas  More  450 
years  ago,  as  Henry  VIII's  Chancellor, 
with  issues  which  arose  in  the  early 
development  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

I  suppose  the  great  lessons  to  be 
taught  by  the  life  of  Thomas  More  are 
that  indeed  a  person  may  be  In  and  of 
this  world,  this  society,  and  yet  remain 
saintly.  He  teaches  us.  by  his  heroic 
example,  that  there  are  matters  of 
principle,  of  conscience  that  are  worth 
dying  for.  This  must  come  as  a  stim- 
nlng  revelation  to  so  many  who  view 
death  as  the  ultimate  evil.  Not  so 
Thomas  More,  who  believed  violating 
his  conscience  was  the  ultimate  evil— 
the  loss  of  his  Immortal  soul. 

We  need  not  feel  as  solitary  as  More 
must  have  felt  when  he  resisted  the 
pleadings  of  so  many  to  simply  sign 
the  oath  of  supremacy.  We  can  feel  a 
special  kinship  with  this  rare  singular 
man.  That  we  are  bound  with  the 
dead,  the  living,  and  the  not  yet  bom 
In  a  purposeful  order,  an  order  that 
Imposes  much  duty  and  grants  much 
opportunity.  What  is  demanded  of  us, 
too,  is  heroic  faith,  not  in  a  single  act 
of  sublime  martsrrdom.  but  cumula- 
tively in  the  numberless  trials  of  living 
each  day  in  a  sinful  world. 

T.  S.  Eliot  wrote  of  an  earlier  St. 
Thomas,  Thomas  A.  Beckett,  whose 
mivder  in  a  cathedral  provides  so 
many  parallels  to  More's  martyrdom, 
that  I  should  like  to  repeat  the  final 
prayer  of  Eliot's  great  chorus  for  each 
of  us  here  today: 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  mercies  of  blood, 
for  Thy  redemption  by  blood. 

For  the  blood  of  Thy  martyrs  and  saints 
shall  enrich  the  Earth  .  .  .  shall  create  the 
holy  places; 

For  wherever  a  saint  has  dwelt,  wherever 
a  martyr  has  given  his  blood  for  the  blood 
of  Christ,  there  is  holy  ground,  and  the 
sanctity  shall  not  depart  from  It.  though 
armies  trample  over  it.  though  sight-seers 
come  with  guide  books  looking  over  It; 

From  where  the  Western  seas  gnaw  at  the 
coast  of  lona,  to  the  death  in  the  desert,  the 
prayer  in  forgotten  places  by  the  broken  im- 
perial column: 

From  such  ground  springs  that  which  for- 
ever renews  the  Earth  .  .  .  though  it  is  for- 
ever denied. 

Forgive  us,  O  Lord,  we  acknowledge  our- 
selves as  type  of  the  common  man; 

Of  the  men  and  women  who  shut  the  door 
and  sit  by  the  fire:  who  fear  the  blessing  of 
God,  the  loneliness  of  the  night  of  Ood,  the 
surrender  required,  the  deprivation  inflict- 
ed: 

Who  fear  the  injustice  of  men  less  than 
the  Justice  of  God: 

Who  fear  the  hand  at  the  window,  the  fire 
in  the  thatch,  the  fist  in  the  tavern,  the 
push  into  the  canal,  less  than  we  fear  the 
love  of  God: 

We  acknowledge  our  trespass,  our  weak- 
ness, our  fault: 

We  acknowledge  that  the  sin  of  the  world 
is  upon  our  heads:  that  the  blood  of  the 
martyrs  and  the  agony  of  the  saints  is  upon 
our  heads. 

Lord,  have  mercy  on  us.  Christ,  have 
mercy  upon  us.  Lord,  have  mercy  upon  us. 

Blessed  Thomas,  pray  for  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  mass  celebrated 
today    at    St.    Peter's    Church,    the 


homily  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Ray- 
mond O'Brien,  assistant  dean  of  the 
Catholic  University  School  of  Law.  I 
am  honored  to  close  my  renuuta  by  in- 
cluding Father  O'Brien's  remarks: 
Tm  1982  Ckliskattoii  of  St.  Tbomas  Mobs 

My  favorite  story  about  Saint  Thomas 
More  comes  not  from  him  or  even  from  one 
of  his  many  biographers.  The  story  comes 
from  a  person  like  you  and  me,  reflecting  on 
the  nature  and  purpose  of  this  lawyer  and 
saint  from  a  safe  historical  perspective  and 
asking:  Why  is  it.  after  what  had  to  be  many 
petty  compromises  with  king  and  principle, 
did  this  man  stop  comprtHnlalng  and  take  a 
stand  which  resulted  in  hU  death?  Safely,  I 
would  like  to  Join  with  you  as  fellow  Jurists 
today  and  poae  the  same  Question.  We.  who 
are  proud  of  litigation  and  negotiation,  of 
compromise  and  endless  drafting,  have 
reason  to  pause  and  celebrate  the  memory 
of  St.  Thomas  More  with  more  than  patch- 
work stories  or  playwright's  scenes.  We  have 
reason  to  stop  and  ask  why  he  did  the 
things  he  did.  We  have  reason  to  celebrate 
this  Catholic  Saint  through  example, 
through  choices  that  will  decidedly  end  the 
compromises  in  our  own  Uvea.  After  all.  this 
is  the  stuff  of  saints. 

It  is  a  good  time  to  stop  compromising.  I 
think  we  live,  as  did  More,  In  a  unique  time. 
To  give  the  time  a  name  Ulce  James  Hennes- 
sey gave  the  last  chapter  of  his  book.  Ameri- 
can Catholics,  it  is  a  revolutionary  moment. 
But  we  can  have  all  of  the  moments  in  the 
world  and  they  will  mean  nothing  if  we.  per- 
sons who  share  the  reapooatbtllty  of  More, 
do  not  take  hold  of  the  mooient  and  stop 
the  malaise  of  compromlae,  stop  defaulting 
upon  the  personal  ability  to  choose  good. 
But  what  is  good  for  us  at  this  revolution- 
ary moment? 

The  Public  Opinion  Quarteriy  recently 
stated  that  the  personal  religious  beliefs  of 
Americans  seem  "exo^ttionally  Strang."  Yet 
I  am  leary  of  the  indices  which  some  use  to 
gauge  that  personal  religious  belief.  Thomas 
More  would  have  little  to  so  with  those  who 
do  things  because  they  might  as  well,  or  be- 
cause we  always  have,  or  certainly  because 
if  I  do  not  there  would  be  repereuasiona.  But 
then  I  also  think  that  he  would  eschew  per- 
sonal choice  that  was  made  because  it  de- 
manded a  secriflee  in  blood.  There  Is  a  qual- 
ity of  personal  choice  that  speaks  more  to 
will,  and  courage,  and  fidelity  and  continued 
service,  and  even  of  the  choice  not  so  visible, 
personal  belief  as  prayer.  This  is  the  person- 
al beUef  a  Mother  Teresa  and  the  CathoUc 
convert  Dorothy  Day.  and  those  for  whom 
we  pray  at  Eucharist:  ".  .  .  whose  faith  is 
known  to  Tou  alone."  Personal  religions 
belief  for  More  has  more  to  do  with  integri- 
ty than  fluff!  It  is  made  of  the  stuff  for 
which  attorneys  spend  years  in  apprentice- 
ship and  priests  hours  in  prayer.  Thomas 
More  did  not  find  it  in  the  wind  and  neither 
can  we;  it  certainly  never  results  from  com- 
promise. Begin  today  then  with  a  renewed 
sense  of  personal  choice. 

Thomas  More  is  a  good  example  for  attor- 
neys and  for  Catholics  living  in  these  United 
SUtes  today.  There  is  presently  one  attor- 
ney for  every  400  citiaens.  The  ratio  none- 
theless is  probably  larger  for  the  30  million 
Catholics  we  presently  have,  but  as  part  of 
the  Catholic  population  attains  some  of  the 
economic  benefits  from  their  early  immi- 
grant status,  the  number  of  Catholic  attor- 
neys will  rise.  But  Catholic  is  a  verb,  not  a 
status  one  wears.  This  sainted  lawyer  lived 
his  Catholicism  as  a  presence  to  his  clients, 
people  with  concerns.  More,  the  man  most 


often  pictured  carrying  a  small  plea  or  chit 
in  his  hand,  possessed  the  best  of  both 
worlds  as  chancellor.  He  was  a  bureaucrat, 
but  he  was  also  present  to  the  people  and 
that  is  the  testimony  of  his  Christianity,  his 
Catholicism. 

In  1980  William  McSweeney,  a  sodologist. 
wrote  a  book  called:  "Roman  Catholicism: 
The  Search  for  Relevance."  and  I  think  it 
speaks  to  our  unique  mission  of  presence.  I 
would  fault  the  book  because  the  author 
never  considers  seriously  the  poesibUity  of 
divine  intervention.  Plus,  his  idea  of  perfect 
CathoUdsm  is  all  of  us  doing  the  same  thing 
at  the  same  time,  much  like  when  we  were 
In  grade  school  and  sister's  clicker  com- 
manded one-thousand  knees  to  bend  in 
unison.  Nonetheless,  the  author  is  correct 
that  the  Church  has  suffered  a  sense  of 
loss.  Some  of  this  we  must  admit  we 
brought  upon  ourselves  because  of  default 
in  allowing  secular  bureaucracy  to  erode  our 
mission.  Those  who  now  ask  the  private 
domain  to  again  return  to  the  task  of  educa- 
tion, welfare,  even  to  assert  the  value  of  hu- 
manism through  promotion  to  healthy  con- 
cept of  leisure,  would  only  need  to  look  to 
the  example  of  our  CathoUc  immigrant  fa- 
thers and  mothers  to  see  how  this  was  done. 
We  tiave  aUowed  a  bureaucracy  to  erode  our 
mission  and  perhaps  what  is  most  H^w«fifi«g 
is  that  this  erodes  our  historical  base,  our 
tradition. 

I  rejoice  in  one  of  William  McSweeney's 
quotes:  "Contemporary  Catholicism  cannot 
be  understood  except  in  its  historical 
depth."  Ab  I  travel  the  loigth  of  North  Cap- 
ital Street,  past  two  high  schools,  two  grade 
schools,  and  one  legal  aid  clinic— on  that 
street  alone,  not  to  mention  the  other  serv- 
ices provided  there  by  the  Church— I  can 
see  our  history  and  our  mission,  but  some- 
how we  tiave  forgotten  and  that  is  what  the 
sodologists  identify  as  our  loss.  Thomas 
More  did  not  forget  the  mission  and  he  did 
not  omit  Its  tradition. 

But  More's  concern,  were  he  alive  today, 
would  not  be  to  build  more  or  in  any  other 
way  compete  with  the  bureaucracy.  His  gift 
was  that  he  saw  Christianity  as  the  strength 
of  his  mission,  bringing  i»esence  to  people. 
Presence,  I  think  tliat  is  his  example  to  us. 

There  was  an  intriguing  article  by  Rich- 
ard Reves  in  the  New  Yorlcer  Magazine  in 
April  of  this  year.  Mr.  Reves  foUowed  Toc- 
queville's  Journey  through  the  American 
states  to  discover  how  democracy  is  work- 
ing. One  hundred  and  fifty  yean  after  Toc- 
queviUe,  Mr.  Reves  found  tliat  the  key  to 
much  of  American  liistory  is  that  in  the 
past  the  central  government  could  deal  di- 
rectly with  the  people  and  this  created  an 
interchange  that  has  lasted  to  this  day.  I 
think  that  More  would  caU  this  interchange 
presence:  we  see  it  in  tlie  smaU  chit  he  car- 
ries in  his  hand  I  think  the  Church  Uvea  it 
as  presence,  we  see  it  in  our  mission  on 
North  Capital  Street,  and  aU  throughout 
the  inner  cities  of  America  and  the  world. 
We  were  never  called  to  be  "fix  it"  people, 
simply  sojourners,  present  to  the  world.  You 
and  I  caU  it  presence,  we  see  it  In  our  sacra- 
ments and  our  very  character  as  CathoUcs. 
Our  character  constantly  present  like  a 
toothache  or  as  someone  once  remarked 
about  the  title  "Former  Marine."  Once  a 
Marine  always  a  Marine:  once  a  CathoUc 
always  a  Catholic.  It  has  to  do  with  our 
presence  and  this  is  something  that  More 
understood.  You  and  I  as  attorneys,  would 
do  well  to  bring  this  benefit  to  bureaucracy 
and  the  benefits  of  bureaucracy  to  our  pres- 
ence. More  is  testimony  that  neither  is  evil, 
both  are  best  when  working  together. 
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Speaking  of  Tocquevllle,  there  U  another 
quote  that  More  would  find  Interestinr  "A 
French  lawyer  Is  Just  a  man  of  learning,  but 
an  English  or  American  one  is  somewhat 
Uke  the  Egyptian  priests.  t>eing,  as  they 
were,  the  only  interpreter  of  an  occult  sci- 
ence." More  would  accept  the  justification 
that  comes  from  learning,  but  his  actions 
bespeak  the  fact  that  he  never  viewed  his 
learning  or  his  profession  as  anything  but  a 
means  through  which  he  could  serve.  This  is 
Integral  to  his  understanding  of  his  profes- 
sion and  I  thinlK  his  admonition  to  serve 
speaks  to  us  in  our  profession  today.  But 
beware,  I  do  not  approach  the  subject  with 
you  on  the  familiar  basis  of  giving  of  time 
or  wealth:  I  think  these  are  part  of  the  pres- 
ence that  I  spoke  to  earlier.  Instead.  I  want 
to  raise  the  issue  of  freedom  and  the  possi- 
bility that  you  and  I  as  attorneys,  like  More, 
have  a  greater  reapoDaibillty  than  others  to 
ensure  that  freedom  of  thought,  action,  and 
opportunity  are  guarantees  in  our  country. 
This  is  today  a  particular  Catholic  mandate 
in  this  country  and  More's  memory  de- 
mands we  serve  it.  Support  would  come 
from  this  from  James  Hennessey's  state- 
ment in  American  Catholics,  that  the  para- 
mount American  issue  at  the  Second  Vati- 
can Council  was  religious  liberty.  Such 
phrases  as  colleglallty,  pilgrim  people  of 
Ood.  participation  within  the  community. 
are  all  part  of  the  Council  that  changed 
even  what  we  do  here  today,  and  few  can 
doubt  that  the  American  Catholic  Church 
contributed  a  significant  amount  to  this. 
Thomas  More  would  not  only  favor  serving 
the  practice  of  freedom,  but  through  his  re- 
spect for  the  law  and  for  the  Faith,  he  sup- 
ported this  In  his  professional  life. 

Do  we  mirror  More's  service  to  freedom  of 
thought,  action  and  opportunity  today? 
Membership  on  organization  boards  or  vol- 
untary contributions  to  Bar  fees  do  not  suf- 
fice. What  would  More  say?  Quite  frankly,  I 
thbik  the  personal  choice  he  made  his  credo 
and  the  presence  he  brought  to  his  profes- 
sion, mandate  a  renewal  of  our  efforts 
within  our  organizations  so  that  we  can 
begin  ag^n  provide  freedom  of  opportunity. 
And  as  with  all  renewals,  this  mandate  must 
come  from  the  heart.  With  a  country  of 
growing  Catholic  ntmibers  there  will  be  no 
scapegoats  when  the  time  of  reckoning 
comes  there  will  be  no  f«irther  excuses  when 
we.  to  whom  much  is  now  given,  are  asked: 
"Where  were  you?"  Our  own  freedom  bears 
with  it  immense  responsibility. 

More  would  demand  a  renewal  of  our 
hearts  ao  that  we  can  begin  a  right  to  bring 
this  American  Catholic  guarantee  of  free- 
dom to  light.  But  to  do  this  he  would  atoo 
tell  us  to  stop  resting  upon  phrases  such  as: 
"The  world  Is  this."  or  "The  problem  with 
our  dtles  is.  .  ."  Phrases,  as  many  of  the 
Pharisees  dlsoovered,  are  best  when  they 
are  uttered  with  the  widow's  resolve. 

Once  we  admit  that  there  is  a  need  to  go 
beyond  the  facile  phrases  and  renew  the 
structure  of  opportunity  in  America,  there 
Is  also  the  need  to  admit  that  we  should  set 
about  the  task  of  promoting  within  each 
person  the  inner  sense  of  freedom  to  which 
More  gave  evidence  with  his  life  in  martyr- 
dom. By  dying  he  accentuated  the  best  in 
each  of  our  human  spirits  made  radical  with 
belief.  He  Joined  the  recent  value  choices  of 
Bonhoffer  and  Romero.  He  speaks  of  the 
key  spark  that  ignites  the  American  dream: 
that  if  you  work  hard  at  something,  you  will 
get  it.  That  dream  is  not  working  for  mil- 
lions of  Americans  as  once  It  did  for  our 
Catholic  immigrant  predecessors  and  you 
and  I  share  the  responsibility  to  safeguard 
and  renew  its  promise  and  its  value. 


There  is  a  final  image  that  More  calls  to 
mind  today.  It  is  an  image  that  Is  surround- 
ed Witt  charges  made  against  Catholics  that 
they  a^  psychologically  defensive  and  that 
we  HI*  anti-intellectual.  I  wonder  what 
More  would  say  to  this.  But  before  any  of  us 
leap  td  the  defense  of  the  Church  or  of  our 
own  Intellectual  prowess,  we  should  return 
to  that  history  of  which  I  spoke  earlier  and 
face  the  fact  that  throughout  the  history  of 
the  Church  in  this  country  many  scholars, 
Includkig  priests  and  devout  Catholic 
layme^.  have  lamented  the  "complacency  In 
medlooity"  of  Catholic  colleges  and  our 
need  t4  associate  the  Faith  with  those  of  no- 
table ^hlevement  in  any  profession.  At  one 
point  fe  could  say  that  we  have  not  done 
enougl  because  there  were  those  who  made 
it  their  business  to  see  that  we  could  do  as 
little  as  possible.  But  not  so  the  age  of  the 
future  and  certainly  not  so  for  ourselvea  and 
the  Filth  that  projections  say  will  become 
the  dominant  one  in  the  United  States 
withlnjour  lifetime. 

Tou  knd  I  can  remember  a  time  of  repres- 
sion, ^ut  that  Is  not  the  theme  of  the 
futures  Rather  than  the  restrictlveness  of 
separation  of  church  and  state,  we  move 
now  ii  to  an  age  of  free  exercise.  This  is  a 
challeige  and  one  that  More  would  wel- 
come. fThe  victory  there  goes  not  to  the 
person!  with  the  greatest  wealth  or  the  pedi- 
gree ctf  lineage,  but  to  the  person  who 
makes :  the  most  of  the  opportunity.  This 
captures  the  presence,  the  freedom,  and  the 
spirit  bf  Thomas  More.  Today,  in  these 
United  States,  you  and  I,  perhaps  as  in  no 
other  period,  enjoy  a  great  and  revolution- 
ary mdment  of  opportimlty,  as  Catholics,  as 
attomtys.  as  Americans.  History  will  Judge 
us  for  what  we  have  done  and  what  we  have 
failed  to  do.  So  I  remember  the  history  of 
Saint  tliomas  More  and  commit  it  to  the 
Churck  that  he  loved  not  because  it  was  old, 
because  it  was  a  mysterious  museum,  or  be- 
cause tt  was  safe.  This  saint  was  a  part  of 
the  Church's  history  because  he  was 
present  to  it  at  the  moment  and  would  that 
the  sa4>e  could  be  said  of  us. 
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AUTHORIZING  CONSTRUCTION 
OF  RICHMOND-JAMES  RIVER 
FLOODWALL 

Th^  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  preiflous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  (Mr.  Blxltt)  Is 
recogfilzed  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mri  BULEY.  BCr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  Introducing  legislation  to  author- 
ise construction  of  the  Rlchmond- 
Jamei  River  floodwall,  a  project  of 
great  jslgnlficance  to  the  city  of  Rlch- 
mondj  the  Third  Congressional  Dis- 
trict, I  and  to  the  Commonwealth  of 
Vlrgmla  as  a  whole. 

I  tifi  pleased  to  be  Joined  In  intro- 
ducing this  legislation  by  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Virginia  congressional 
delegation.  We  are  all  proud  to  have 
this  (vportunlty  to  protect  our  capital 
city,  and  to  contribute  to  the  enor- 
mous [growth  and  development  which 
will  aiirely  occur  with  adequate  flood 
protection. 

As  many  of  my  colleagues  know,  an 
impoftant  portion  of  the  city  of  Rich- 
lies  in  a  particularly  vulnerable 
)f  the  James  River  flood  basin, 
of  that  area,  on  both  the  north 
and  south  sides  of  the  river  have  an 
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enormoud  unfulfilled  potential  for 
urban  revltallzation.  economic  stimula- 
tion, the  creation  of  jobs,  cultural  re- 
vival and  aesthetic  renaissance. 

I  know]  of  no  organization  either 
public  or  I  private  In  Richmond  which 
does  not  enthusiastically  support  con- 
struction !  of  the  floodwall.  In  fact, 
many  locfl  organizations  have  devoted 
their  efforts  to  the  singular  pursuit  of 
obtaining;  the  floodwall.  and  countless 
numbers  of  citizens  have  expressed 
their  unqualified  support  for  these  ef- 
forts to  the  city  of  Richmond,  the 
Commonwealth  of  Virginia,  and  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

I  know  |0f  no  better  way  to  indicate 
to  my  CMleagues  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  this  project  than  to  share 
with  you  [the  conunents  on  the  flood- 
wall  prepared  by  one  of  those  citizens, 
also  a  m^nber  of  the  Richmond  busi- 
ness conimunlty.  The  title  of  the 
paper  iii  which  these  comments 
appear  foretells  the  whole  story  of  the 
city  giveki  flood  protection— "Rich- 
mond: A  City  of  Renaissance." 

RicmtOHD:  A  City  op  Renaissance 

Richmonn.  an  old  riverfront  city  in  Cen- 
tral Virginia,  is  in  the  process  of  being 
reborn.  Ttie  City  has  the  ingredients— cen- 
tral location,  good  access,  well  developed 
services,  and  historical  significance— to 
become  a  focal  point  for  the  Mid-Atlantic 
region.  The  catalyst  to  achieve  that  goal  is 
the  City's  determination  to  restore  and  en- 
hance its  inlque  assets.  This  commitment  is 
a  critical  factor  in  weighing  a  city's  chance 
to  survive  ^d  to  eventually  prosper. 

HISTORY  AND  TRENDS 

The  firsi  permanent  settlement  in  the 
Richmond  area  was  on  the  bank  of  Shockoe 
Creek  in  tbe  1670's.  Richmond  was  incorpo- 
rated as  a  town  in  1742.  Town  limits  were 
17th  and  26th  Streets,  the  James  River  and 
Broad  Street  (Exhibit  I).  Prior  to  the  ISeO's. 
the  Shockoe  Valley  was  a  bustling  center  of 
trade.  In  addition  to  the  shops,  factories 
and  warehouses  were  fashionable  residences 
and  f^MirtBients.  After  the  destruction  of 
the  War  Between  the  States,  the  Shockoe 
Valley  emerged  as  a  strong  industrial  dis- 
trict. New  Victorian  buildings  were  added  to 
ting  the  intriguing  character 
retains. 

a  major  flood  in  1936  industries 
ting  to  other  segments  of  the 
area.  Buildings  deteriorated 
y  values  declined.  Floods  of  "250 
year"  freqiiency  struck  again  in  1969  and 
twice  in  1072.  Direct  damages  totaled  (23 
million  in  ^969  and  $59  million  in  1972.  The 
Valley  hasibeen  mostly  vacant  since  1972. 

Although  the  floodplain  is  no  longer  an 
industrial  center,  the  City,  as  a  whole,  has 
maintained  its  manufacturing,  a  critical  ele- 
ment to  a  city's  economic  base.  Prom  1967 
to  1977,  Richmond's  value  added  by  manu- 
facturing Increased  39  percent  sifter  dis- 
coiuiting  inflation.  The  City  also  retained 
its  75  percent  share  of  regional  manufactur- 
ing establishments. 

As  most]  core  cities  across  the  country. 
Richmond! has  experienced  a  decline  In  pop- 
ulation and  a  change  in  household  composi- 
tion. Between  1950  and  1978,  Richmond  lost 
22  percent)  of  its  1950  population.  By  com- 
parison neighboring  Henrico  and  Chester- 
field coun  ies  grew  by  202  percent  and  280 
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percent,  respectively.  The  City  Planning  De- 
partment estimates  that  2000  population 
wiU  be  about  198,500. 

In  addition  to  losing  residents,  Richmond 
has  lost  a  large  share  of  area  retail  sales, 
plummeting  from  72  percent  to  49  percent, 
over  the  10  year  period  ending  in  1977.  Ac- 
counting for  inflation.  Richmond's  sales 
dropped  10  percent,  while  Chesterfield's  in- 
creased 115  percent  and  Henrico's  by  152 
percent. 

ALTBKHATIVXS  OPEN  TO  RICHMOND 

A.  Do  nothing.  If  the  City  does  not  act  to 
reverse  or  slow  past  trends,  it  is  expected 
that  by  the  year  2000,  Richmond's: 

1.  Share  of  total  regional  employment 
could  drop  to  50  percent  from  72  percent  in 
1970; 

3.  Percentage  of  area  retail  sales  could  fall 
to  35  percent  from  49  percent  in  1977; 

3.  Register  of  car  owners  could  decline  to 
26  percent  from  40  percent  in  1977. 

Many  city  residents  depend  on  public 
transit  and  as  a  result,  their  access  to  Jobs 
available  in  the  suburbs  would  be  denied. 
Unemployment  would  increase  exponential- 
ly as  Job  opportunities  in  the  City  eroded. 

Responsible  management  cannot  ignore 
these  trends  and  do  nothing  to  reverse 
them. 

B.  Aggressively  act  to  counter  deteriora- 
tion. City  officials  are  committed  to  sacri- 
fice short-term  amenities  in  order  to  fund 
projects  having  long  range  benefits.  Curtail- 
ing municipal  services  and  cutting  expendi- 
tures have  been  unpopular  with  several  spe- 
cial interest  groups,  yet  they  are  necessary 
to  insive  a  balanced  budget  and  to  stimulate 
capital  development. 

In  an  effort  to  get  the  maximum  return 
on  its  investments,  Richmond  has  been  se- 
lective In  which  projects  to  fund.  FYojects  In 
the  Main-to-the-James  and  Shockoe  Valley 
areas  that  have  been  included  in  the  City's 
Cwital  Improvement  Program  are:  the 
floodwall,  Tredegar  Ironworks,  Main  Street 
Station,  the  Farmers  Market.  Tobacco  Row. 
the  riverfront,  James  Center  and  Lower 
Shockoe  Slip.  Except  for  the  floodwall,  the 
City's  part  of  development  concentrates  on 
cosmetic  Improvements  in  the  blighted  dis- 
tricts. In  1986  dollars,  the  City's  investment 
will  be  approximately  $17  million,  the  feder- 
al government's  $91  million,  while  private 
development  is  expected  to  be  $644  million 
(Exhibit  II). 

It  is  anticipated  that  Richmond's  actions 
will  attract  people  back  to  the  City  to  worlc. 
live  and  shop.  Succeeding  in  these  efforts 
will  signal  the  reversal  of  past  trends  and 
the  renaissance  of  Richmond. 

PLOODWAIX  AND  PLANNED  DEVELOPKENT 

The  floodwall,  a  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer's project,  wiU  be  under  construction  for 
2H  years  beginning  in  1984  or  1975.  The 
wall  is  designed  to  protect  approximately 
350  acres  of  land  from  the  most  severe 
flooding  (Exhibit  I)  and  to  provide  better 
access  to  the  riverfront.  The  floodplain  on 
the  north  bank  Is  a  narrow  valley  following 
the  course  of  Shockoe  Creek  and  continuing 
deeply  into  the  north.  The  height  of  the 
concrete  wall  will  range  from  10  to  27  feet 
and  will  be  3,000  feet  in  length.  Following 
the  line  of  the  Southern  Railroad  rails  east, 
the  wall  with  extend  from  12th  Street  and 
Byrd  to  23rd  and  Cary.  It  will  separate  the 
active  rail  lines  from  Shockoe  Slip,  acting  as 
a  sound  barrier. 

The  floodplain  on  the  south  bank  involves 
250  acres  spread  over  a  broad  area.  The 
maximum  flooding  area  is  one  mile  long  and 
2,800  feet  in  depth.  The  floodwaU  will  be 


concrete  for  750  feet  and  an  earthen  levee 
for  10,000  feet.  Starting  at  the  Manchester 
Bridge,  the  wall  wiU  stretch  to  1-95.  then 
follow  1-95  to  Ooode  Street.  The  structure 
will  vary  from  10  feet  to  32  feet  In  height. 

On  the  north  bank,  there  are  about  30 
blocks  of  excellent  historic  buildings  intact. 
Nationwide  trends  support  restoration  of 
old  buildings  for  new  uses.  The  interest  in 
historic  buildings  has  been  proven  in  suc- 
cessful Shockoe  Slip,  renovation  is  less  ex- 
pensive than  new  construction,  and  there 
are  significant  tax  advantages  with  acceler- 
ated depreciation.  With  the  protection  of 
the  flooidwall,  the  north  bank  would  prob- 
ably be  developed  over  the  next  10  to  20 
years.  Through  well  planned  rehabilitation, 
it  will  be  {>ossible  to  preserve  and  interpret  a 
significant  portion  of  history  in  a  living  and 
working  community. 

The  floodwall  will  allow  development  to 
ooctir,  while  preserving  the  unique  charac- 
ter of  the  area.  The  focal  point  of  the 
Valley  is  the  old  Main  Street  Station  and 
Farmers  Market.  The  City  has  secured  a 
UDAO  grant  to  help  fimd  the  renovation  of 
the  Market  and  Station.  The  Market  has 
l>een  in  continuous  operation  for  over  200 
years,  and  the  Station  is  a  national  land- 
mark. Similar  to  Fanueil  Hall  and  Quincy 
Market  in  Boston  and  Ohirhadelli  Square  in 
San  Francisco,  the  Main  Street  Station  will 
be  a  high  quality  specialty  shopping  mall. 
The  project  will  be  the  first  major  improve- 
ment in  the  floodplain  and  should  stimulate 
renovation  of  neighboring  properties. 

Tobacco  Row,  a  series  of  large  tobacco  fac- 
tories and  warehouses  parallel  to  the  Rich- 
mond Doclc,  is  a  historic  importance  as  a 
prime  example  of  industrial  architecture. 
With  \Vt  million  square  feet  overlooidng  the 
James  River,  Tobacco  Row  could  be  convert- 
ed into  1,000  to  1.500  residential  unite. 
Office  and  commercial  uses  would  also  be 
compatible. 

Lower  Shockoe  Slip  borders  a  highly  suc- 
cessful restaurant  and  retail  district.  An 
overflow  of  the  Slip's  development  is  ex- 
pected in  the  western  portion  of  the  lower 
region.  Since  the  area  is  no  longer  suited  for 
industrial  uses.  It  is  anticipated  that 
demand  for  retail  and  office  space  will  de- 
velop. 

Planned  projects  for  the  Maln-to-the 
James  program  are  the  James  Center,  the 
Tredegar  Ironworks,  and  the  riverfront.  The 
James  Center  will  house  CSX  Corporation's 
headquarters  and  a  Marriot  Hotel.  The  Tre- 
degar Ironwork's  restored  buildings  along 
the  river  would  function  as  a  community 
center  for  the  townhouae  neighborhood 
stretching  up  Gamble's  Hill,  past  Ethyl  Cor- 
poration. The  site  has  potential  to  be  dis- 
tinctive with  the  integration  of  waterways, 
parks  and  housing.  Condominium  develop- 
ments in  the  Fan  and  on  Church  Hill  have 
been  popular  In  the  past  decade.  This  popu- 
larity and  rising  transportation  costs  sug- 
gest that  residential  development  near  down 
town  would  be  logical. 

In  conjunction  with  the  residential  devel- 
opment along  the  river,  the  City  plan  to 
clean  up  and  enhance  Its  most  prominent 
and  overlooked  asset— the  James  River.  A 
linear  park  will  follow  the  river's  edge  on 
both  banks.  In  addition,  the  City  plans 
recreation  facilities  on  the  islands  across 
from  the  Tredegar  Ironworks  and  Tobacco 
Row. 

The  protected  area  on  the  south  bank  is 
the  largest  tract  of  available  land  in  the 
City  for  prime  industrial  use.  It  has  excel- 
lent mass  transit  service  and  Is  fully  served 
by  gas,  water  and  sewer.  Merger  of  the  Sea- 


board Coastline  and  the  C&O  will  give  this 
property  access  to  the  C&O  network.  The 
south  bank  floodplain  has  nothing  of  histor- 
ic value  and  is  not  attractive  for  any  use 
other  than  industrial.  With  appropriate  de- 
velopment, the  area  could  become  one  of 
the  most  important  industrial  sectors  in  the 
City. 

Without  the  floodwall.  the  current  under- 
utilization  of  the  land  would  be  expected  to 
continue.  This  extremely  low  use  of  the 
property  does  little  to  stimulate  the  area's 
economy. 

On  the  north  bank  the  Valley's  develop- 
ment would  be  postponed  as  much  as  15  to 
20  years  without  the  floodwall.  The  cost  of 
floodprooflng  existing  structures  is  so  high 
that  it  would  not  be  economically  feasible  to 
save  the  smaller  historic  buildings.  As 
future  development  occurred,  the  old  build- 
ings would  be  replaced  with  modem  high 
rise  towers.  The  character  and  charm  of  the 
Valley  would  be  lost  along  with  the  real  de- 
velopment potential  the  area  holds. 

BENEPITS 

Final  approval  of  the  floodwall  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  stimulate  the  rehabilitation  and 
land  values  of  many  buildings  in  the  Imme- 
diate future.  Values  of  properties  In  re- 
stored areas  of  Richmond  have  exploded  in 
the  last  decade  (Exhibit  III).  These  huge  in- 
creases have  not  hap[>ened  in  non-historic 
districte.  Speculation  in  the  Valley  has  al- 
ready Increased  sales  prices  of  several  prop- 
erties in  the  last  two  years.  Since  January. 
1979  sales  prices  have  averaged  148  percent 
above  the  assessed  value. 

With  flood  protection,  the  upward  poten- 
tial for  the  City's  tax  base  is  tremendous.  In 
1979  assessed  values  for  blocks  in  Shockoe 
Valley  ranged  from  $1.54  to  $5.46  per  square 
foot.  F»roperties  in  Shockoe  Slip  and  the  fi- 
nancial district  were  valued  at  $24.88  and 
$119.02  (Exhibit  rV),  respectively— areas 
within  five  blocks  of  Main  Street  Station. 
Property  taxes  generated  by  riverfront  and 
floodplain  development  are  expected  to 
total  $9.1  million.  Auxiliary  taxes,  particu- 
larly machinery  taxes  produced  by  south 
bank  development,  would  also  increase  sig- 
nificantly. 

Construction  and  renovation  would  pro- 
vide badly  needed  Jobs  for  many  of  the 
City's  resldente.  New  sources  of  employment 
would  result  from  the  completed  projects. 
As  new  businesses  locate  on  the  south  bank, 
the  loss  of  Industrial  Jobs  citywide  would 
slow. 

Tourism  in  Richmond  has  not  been  fully 
cultivated.  With  the  City's  revltallzation 
and  proper  promotion  studies  indicate  that 
Richmond  could  increase  Ite  annual  tourism 
revenue  of  $10  million  ten  times.  The  Valley 
would  link  restored  Church  Hill  to  the  Cap- 
itol. Main  Street  Station  would  be  the  main 
point  of  arrival  on  1-95.  Fanueil  Hall  lacks 
three  key  features  which  Main  Street  Sta- 
tion possesses:  visibility,  easy  access  and 
ample  parking.  In  spite  of  these  deficiencies 
Fanueil  Hall  surpassed  Disneyworld  last 
year  as  the  number  one  attraction  In  the 
country.  As  a  major  tourist  district,  the 
Valley  would  lure  people  downtown,  employ 
workers,  bring  in  tourist  dollars,  and  pay 
taxes. 

CONCLUSION 

While  Richmond  is  currently  plagued 
with  the  problems  of  many  central  cities  in 
the  United  States,  action  Is  being  taken  to 
stop  negative  trends  and  to  stimulate  new 
growth.  With  the  aid  of  the  floodwall.  Rich- 
mond, in  the  year  2000.  will  be  a  new  city  in 
a  rich  setting.  The  mixed  use  environment 
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of  the  2l8t  century  will  be  reminiscent  of 
Richmond  u  the  bustling  center  of  com- 
merce and  activity  in  the  19th  century.* 


THE  PRESIDENT'S  SPEECH  ON 
DISARMAMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Michel)  is 
recognized  for  10  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
17,  1982.  President  Reagan  addressed 
the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly's special  session  on  disarmament. 
His  speech  is  a  refreshing  change  from 
most  of  the  rhetoric  that  is  found  in 
the  U.N.  and  is  also  fundamentally 
correct  in  its  indictment  of  the  history 
of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the  field  of  dis- 
armament agreements.  I  was  particu- 
larly glad  to  see  the  President  take 
this  opportunity  to  remind  the  world 
that  the  Soviet  Union  is  currently  in 
violation  of  "the  Geneva  Protocols  of 
1925.  related  rules  of  international  law 
and  the  1972  Biological  Weapons  Con- 
vention" since  it  .is  making  available 
toxins  to  be  used  in  Laos  and  Kampu- 
chea and  is  using  chemical  weapons  in 
Afghanistan.  The  P>resident's  call  for 
open,  accurate,  and  verifiable  statistics 
and  information  on  military  matters 
from  all  nations— including  the  Soviet 
Union— is  a  welcome  one. 

Given  the  forum  the  President  was 
given,  one  might  have  expected  a 
speech  that  kept  to  the  same  glittering 
generalities  and  pious  cliches  that 
mark  all  such  occasions.  But  the  Presi- 
dent really  believes  in  peace  and  disar- 
mament and  is  willing  to  tell  the 
truth— hard  as  it  may  be— about  what 
stands  in  the  way.  It  is  an  excellent 
speech  in  many  ways  and  I  commend 
it  to  your  attention. 

At  this  point  I  wish  to  insert  in  the 
RicoRO  the  text  of  a  speech  made  by 
President    Ronald    Reagan     to    the 
Second  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly's special  session  on  disarma- 
ment, June  17,  1982: 
Text  or  trx  Address  by  the  PiiEsiDEifT  to 
THE  Secohd  United  Nations  GEifEitAL  As- 
sembly's  Special   Session   on   Disakma- 
MEHT,  New  York  City,  Jxtne  17, 1982 
I  speak  today  as  both  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  I  come  with 
the  heartfelt  wishes  of  my  people  for  peace. 
bearing  honest  proposals,  and  looking  for 
genuine  progress. 

Dag  Hammarskjold  said  24  years  a^o  this 
month,  "We  meet  in  a  time  of  peace  which 
is  no  peace."  His  words  are  as  true  today  as 
they  were  then.  More  than  100  disputes 
have  disturbed  the  peace  amon^  nations 
since  World  War  II  and  today,  tht  threat  of 
nuclear  disaster  hangs  over  the  lives  of  all 
our  peoples.  The  Bible  tells  us  there  will  be 
a  time  for  peace,  but  so  far  this  century. 
mankind  has  failed  to  find  it. 

The  United  Nations  is  dedicated  to  world 
peace  and  its  charter  clearly  prohibits  the 
International  use  of  force.  Yet  the  tide  of 
belligerence  continues  to  rise.  The  Charter's 
influence  has  weakened  even  in  the  4  years 
since  the  first  special  session  on  disarma- 
ment. We  must  not  only  condemn  aggres- 


sion, w>  must  enforce  the  dictates  of  our 
Charter  and  resume  the  struggle  for  peace. 
The  record  of  history  is  clear,  citizens  of 
the  Unfted  States  resort  to  force  reluctantly 
and  only  when  they  must.  Our  foreign 
policy,  ^  President  Eisenhower  once  said, 
"is  not  idiff icult  to  state.  We  are  for  peace, 
first,  laet  and  always,  for  very  simple  rea- 
sons." We  know  that  only  in  a  peaceful  at- 
mosphefe,  a  peace  with  Justice,  one  in  which 
we  can  |>e  confident,  can  America  prosper  as 
we  havt  luiown  prosperity  in  the  past,  he 

who  challenge  the  truth  of  those 
et  me  point  out  that  at  the  end  of 
TtiT  II.  we  were  the  only  undamaged 
industrial  power  in  the  world.  Our  military 
supremacy  was  unquestioned.  We  had  har- 
nessed the  atom  and  had  the  ability  to  un- 
leash its  destructive  force  anywhere  in  the 
world.  In  short,  we  could  have  achieved 
world  (tomination,  but  that  was  contrary  to 
the  character  of  our  people. 

Instead,  we  wrote  a  new  chapter  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  We  used  our  power  and 
wealth  to  rebuild  the  war-ravagied  econo- 
mies of  the  world,  both  East  and  West,  In- 
cluding those  nations  who  had  been  our  en- 
emies. We  took  the  initiative  in  creating 
such  mtemational  institutions  as  this 
United  Nations,  where  leaden  of  good  will 
could  oome  together  to  buUd  bridges  for 
peace  atid  prosperity. 

America  has  no  territorial  ambitions,  we 
occupy 'no  countries  and  we  have  built  no 
walls  to  lock  our  people  in.  Our  commitment 
to  seIf-4etermination,  freedom  and  peace  is 
the  very  soul  of  America.  That  commitment 
is  as  stit>ng  today  as  it  ever  was. 

The  United  States  has  fought  four  wars  in 
my  lifetime.  In  each  we  struggled  to  defend 
freedoif  and  democracy.  We  were  never  the 
^rs.  America's  ^rength,  and  yes.  her 
power,  have  been  a  force  for  peace, 
luest:  for  democracy,  not  deqMtism: 
torn,  not  tyranny. 

as  I  have,  succeeding  genera- 
tions of  American  youth  bleed  their  lives 
onto  far-flung  battlefields  to  protect  our 
ideals  and  secure  the  rule  of  law,  I  have 
known  how  important  it  is  to  deter  conflict. 
But  since  coming  to  the  Presidency,  the 
enormity  of  the  responsibility  of  this  office 
has  ma4e  my  commit  ment  even  deeper.  I  be- 
lieve tl|at  responsibility  Is  shared  by  all  of 
us  herei  today. 

On  o|ir  recent  trip  to  Europe,  my  wife 
Nancy  ^Id  me  of  a  bronze  statue,  22  feet 
le  saw  on  a  cliff  on  the  coast  of 
I  The  beach  at  the  base  of  that  cliff 
I  Saint  Laurent,  but  countless  Ameri- 
ly  Bibles  note  it  as  Omaha  Beach. 
The  paatoral  quiet  of  that  French  country- 
side Is  f)  marked  contrast  to  the  bloody  vio- 
lence t^at  took  place  there  on  a  June  day  38 
years  ago  when  the  Allies  stormed  the  Con- 
tinent. At  the  end  of  Juat  one  day  of  battle, 
more  tftan  10.500  Americans  were  wounded, 
missing  or  killed  in  what  became  known  as 
the  Nofmandy  Landing. 

The  fUtue  atop  that  cliff  U  called  "The 
Spirit  if  American  Youth  Rising  Prom  the 
Waves."  Its  image  of  sacrifice  is  almost  too 
powerful  to  describe. 

The  pain  of  war  is  still  vivid  in  our  nation- 
al menaory.  It  sends  me  to  this  special  ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  eager  to  comply 
with  t|e  plea  of  Pope  Paul  VI  when  he 
spoke  ii  this  chamber  nearly  17  years  ago. 
"If  yoi|  want  to  be  brothers,  °  His  Holiness 
said,  "l^t  the  arms  fall  from  your  hands." 
We  AWiericans  yearn  to  let  them  go. 
But  #e  need  more  than  mere  words,  more 
than  e  npty  promises,  before  we  can  pro- 
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ceed.  We  Ibok  around  the  world  and  see 
rampant  conflict  and  aggression.  There  are 
many  sourcfes  of  this  conflict— expansionist 
ambitions,  local  rivalries,  the  striving  to 
obtain  Justice  and  security.  We  must  all 
work  to  relolve  such  discords  by  peaceful 
means  and  to  prevent  them  from  escalation. 

In  the  nuclear  era,  the  major  powers  bear 
a  special  responsibility  to  ease  these  sources 
of  conflict  and  to  refrain  from  aggression. 
That  is  why  we  are  so  deeply  concerned  by 
Soviet  conduct.  Since  World  War  II.  the 
record  of  tyranny  has  included  Soviet  viola- 
tion of  tht  Yalta  agreements  leading  to 
domination]  of  Eastern  Europe,  symbolized 
by  the  Berlin  Wall— a  grim,  gray  monument 
to  repression  I  visited  Just  a  week  ago.  It  in- 
cludes the  takeovers  of  Czechoslovakia. 
Hungary  artd  Afghanistan:  and  the  ruthless 
repression  ^f  the  proud  people  of  Poland. 
Soviet-sponfored  guerrillas  and  terrorists 
are  at  work  In  Central  and  South  America, 
in  Africa,  tbe  Middle  East,  in  the  Caribbean 
and  in  Europe,  violating  human  rights  and 
unnerving  tiie  world  with  violence.  Commu- 
nist atrocities  In  Southeast  Asia,  Afghani- 
stan and  elsewhere  continue  to  shock  the 
free  world  ss  refugees  escape  to  tell  of  their 
horror.        [ 

The  decade  of  so-called  detente  witnessed 
the  most  massive  Soviet  buildup  of  military 
power  in  hjstory.  They  increased  their  de- 
fense spending  by  40  percent  while  Ameri- 
can defense  spending  actually  declining  in 
the  same  r^al  terms.  Soviet  aggression  and 
support  for  violence  around  the  world  have 
eroded  the  Iconf idence  needed  for  arms  ne- 
gotiations. I 

While  we  exercised  unilateral  restraint 
they  forged  ahead  and  today  possess  nucle- 
ar and  conyentional  forces  far  In  excess  of 
an  adequate  deterrent  capability. 

Soviet  on>ression  Is  not  limited  to  the 
countries  they  Invade.  At  the  very  time  the 
Soviet  Uni^n  is  trying  to  manipulate  the 
peace  moveinent  In  the  West,  It  Is  stifling  a 
budding  peace  movement  at  home.  In 
Moscow,  bwiners  are  scuttled,  buttons  are 
snatched  atid  demonstrators  are  arrested 
when  even  a  few  people  dare  to  speak  out 
about  their  fears. 

Eleanor  Itooaevelt,  one  of  our  first  ambas- 
sadors to  this  body,  reminded  us  that  the 
high-aoundfig  words  of  tyrants  stand  In 
Iction  to  their  deeds.  "Their 
Ihe  said,  "are  in  deep  contrast  to 
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bleak  cent 
promises" 
their  perf oij 
My  count 
this  centu 


sen  learned  a  bitter  lesson  in 
the  scourge  of  tyranny  cannot 


be  stopped  with  words  alone.  So  we  have 
embarked  jon  an  effort  to  renew  our 
strength  that  had  fallen  dangerously  low. 
We  refuse  Xo  become  weaker  while  our  po- 
tential adversaries  remain  committed  to 
their  imperialist  adventures. 

My  people  have  sent  me  here  today  to 
speak  for  ^hem  as  citizens  of  the  world, 
which  they  truly  are,  for  we  Americans  are 
drawn  from  every  nationality  represented  In 
this  chamter  today.  We  understand  that 
men  and  w(  imen  of  every  race  and  creed  can 
and  must  w  ark  together  for  peace.  We  stand 
ready  to  tage  the  next  steps  down  the  road 
of  cooperation  through  verifiable  arms  re- 
duction. Agreements  on  arms  control  and 
disarmameat  can  be  useful  in  reinforcing 
peace;  but  they  are  not  magic.  We  should 
not  confuse  the  signing  of  agreements  with 
the  solving  of  problems.  Simply  collecting 
agreements  will  not  bring  peace.  Agree- 
ments genuinely  reinforce  peace  only  when 
they  are  k9pt.  Otherwise  we  are  building  a 
paper  castlf  that  will  be  blown  away  by  the 
winds  of  war.  Let  me  repeat,  we  need  deeds. 


not  words,  to  convince  us  of  Soviet  sincerity, 
should  they  choose  to  Join  us  on  this  path. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  11,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  leader  in  serious  disar- 
mament and  anns  control  proposals. 

In  1946,  in  what  became  known  as  the 
Barueh  Plan,  the  United  States  submitted  a 
proposal  for  control  of  nuclear  weapons  and 
nuclear  energy  by  an  international  author- 
ity. Tbe  Soviets  rejected  this  plan. 

In  196S.  President  Eisenhower  made  his 
"Open  Skies"  proposal,  under  which  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  would 
have  exchanged  blueprints  of  military  es- 
tablishments and  provided  for  aerial  recon- 
nalisanee.  The  Soviets  rejected  this  plan. 

In  19«3,  the  Limited  Test  Ban  Treaty 
came  into  force.  This  treaty  ended  nuclear 
weapons  testing  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
space,  or  underwater  by  participating  na- 
tions. 

In  1970.  the  Treaty  on  the  Non-Prolifera- 
tion  of  Nuclear  Weapons  took  effect.  The 
United  States  played  a  major  role  In  this 
key  effort  to  prevent  the  vread  of  nuclear 
explosives  and  to  provide  for  International 
safeguards  on  civil  nuclear  activities.  My 
country  remains  deeply  committed  to  those 
objectives  today,  and  to  strengthening  the 
non-proliferation  framework.  This  Is  essen- 
tial to  international  security. 

In  the  early  1970's.  again  at  VS.  urging, 
agreements  were  reached  between  the  U.8. 
and  the  U&S.R.  providing  for  ceilings  on 
some  categories  of  weapons.  They  could 
have  been  more  meaningful  If  Soviet  actions 
had  shown  restraint  and  commitment  to  sta- 
bility at  lower  levels  of  force. 

The  United  Nations  designated  the  1970's 
as  the  First  Disarmament  Decade,  but  good 
intentions  were  not  enough.  In  reality,  that 
10-year  period  included  an  unprecedented 
buildup  in  military  weapoits  and  the  flaring 
of  aggression  and  use  of  force  in  almost 
every  region  of  the  world.  We  are  now  in 
the  Second  Disarmament  Decade.  The  task 
at  hand  is  to  assure  dviUsed  behavior 
among  nations;  to  unite  behind  an  agenda 
for  peace. 

Over  the  past  seven  months,  the  United 
States  has  put  forward  a  broad-based  com- 
prehensive series  of  proposals  to  reduce  the 
risk  of  war.  We  have  priqweed  four  major 
points  as  an  agenda  for  peace: 

KUmination  of  land-based  Intermediate 
range  missiles; 

A  one-third  reduction  in  strategic  ballistic 
missile  wartieads; 

A  silbstantlal  reduction  in  NATO  and 
Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air  forces,  and 

New  safeguards  to  reduce  the  risk  of  acci- 
dental war. 

We  urge  tbe  Soviet  Union  today  to  Join 
with  us  in  this  quest  We  must  act  not  for 
ourselves  alone,  but  for  all  mankind. 

On  November  18  of  last  year.  I  announced 
United  States  objectives  in  arms  control 
agreements:  They  must  be  equitable  and 
militarily  significant,  they  must  stabilize 
forces  at  lower  levels  and  they  must  be  veri- 
fiable. 

The  United  SUtes  and  iU  allies  have 
made  specific,  reasonable  and  equitable  pro- 


In  February,  our  negotiating  team  in 
Geneva  offered  the  Soviet  Union  a  draft 
treaty  on  intermediate  range  nuclear  forces. 
We  offered  to  cancel  deployment  of  our  Per- 
shing II  ballistic  missiles  and  ground- 
launched  cruise  mlssOes.  in  exchange  for 
Soviet  elimination  of  their  88-20.  88-4  and 
88-5  missiles.  This  proposal  would  eliminate 
with  one  stroke  those  systems  about  which 
both  sides  have  expressed  the  greatest  con- 
cern. 


The  United  States  is  also  looking  forward 
to  beginning  negotiations  on  strategic  arms 
reductions  with  the  Soviet  Union  in  less 
than  two  weeks.  We  will  work  hard  to  make 
these  talks  an  opportunity  for  real  progress 
in  our  quest  for  peace. 

On  May  9.  I  announced  a  phased  ap- 
proach to  the  reduction  of  strategic  arms.  In 
a  first  phase,  the  number  of  ballistic  missile 
warheads  on  each  side  would  be  reduced  to 
about  S.0OO.  No  more  than  half  the  remain- 
ing warheads  would  be  on  land-based  mis- 
siles. All  ballistic  missiles  would  be  reduced 
to  an  equal  level  at  about  one-half  the  cur- 
rent U.8.  number. 

In  the  second  phase,  we  would  reduce 
each  side's  overall  destructive  power  to 
equal  levels.  Including  a  mutual  ceiling  on 
ballistic  missQe  throw-weight  below  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  level.  We  are  also  prepared  to  dis- 
cuss other  elements  of  the  strategic  balance. 

Before  I  returned  from  Europe  last  week, 
I  met  in  Bonn  with  the  leaders  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlsatioiL  We  agreed  to 
introduce  a  major  new  Western  initiative 
for  the  Vienna  negotiations  on  Mutual  Bal- 
anced Force  Reductions.  Our  approach  caUs 
for  common  collective  ceilings  for  both 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Treaty  Organlsa- 
tioiL After  seven  years,  there  would  be  a 
total  of  700.000  ground  forces  and  900.000 
ground  and  air  force  persminel  combined.  It 
also  includes  a  package  of  associated  meas- 
ures to  encourage  cooperation  and  verify 
compliance. 

We  urge  the  Soviet  Union  and  members  of 
the  Warsaw  Pact  to  view  our  Western  pro- 
posal as  a  means  to  reach  agreement  in 
Vienna  after  nine  long  years  of  inconclusive 
talks.  We  also  urge  them  to  Implement  the 
1975  Helsinki  agreement  on  security  and  co- 
operation in  Europe. 

Let  me  streas  that  for  agreements  to  work, 
both  sides  must  be  able  to  verify  compli- 
ance. The  building  of  mutual  confidence  in 
compliance  can  only  be  achieved  through 
greater  openness.  I  encourage  the  ftiecial 
Session  on  Disarmament  to  oidorse  the  im- 
portance of  these  principles  in  arms  control 
agreements. 

I  have  instructed  our  representatives  at 
the  40-nation  Committee  on  Disarmament 
CO  renew  emphasis  on  verification  and  com- 
pliance. Based  on  a  VS.  proposal,  a  commit- 
tee has  been  formed  to  examine  these  Issues 
as  they  relate  to  restrictions  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. We  are  also  pressing  the  need  for  effec- 
tive verification  provisions  in  agreements 
banning  chemical  weapons. 

The  use  of  chemical  and  biological  weap- 
ons has  long  been  viewed  with  revulsion  by 
dviUsed  nationa.  No  peacemaking  Instltu- 
ti<m  can  Ignore  the  use  of  these  dread  weap- 
ons and  still  live  up  to  its  mission.  The  need 
for  a  truly  effective  and  verifiable  chemical 
weapons  agreement  has  beoi  highlighted  by 
recent  events.  The  Soviet  Union  and  their 
allies  are  violating  the  Oeneva  Protocol  of 
1925.  related  rules  of  international  law  and 
the  1973  Biological  Weapons  Convention. 
There  Is  conclusive  evidence  that  the  Soviet 
government  has  provided  toxins  for  use  In 
Laos  and  Kampuchea,  and  are  themselves 
using  chemical  weapons  against  freedom 
fighters  In  Afghanistan. 

We  have  repeatedly  protested  to  the 
Soviet  government,  as  well  as  the  govern- 
ments of  Laos  and  Vietnam,  their  use  of 
chemical  and  toxin  weapons.  We  call  upon 
them  now  to  grant  full  and  free  access  to 
their  countries  or  to  territories  they  control 
so  that  United  Nations  experts  can  conduct 
an  effective,  irulependent  Investigation  to 
veaif  y  cessation  of  these  horrors. 


Evidence  of  non-compliance  with  existing 
arms  control  agreements  underscores  the 
need  to  approach  negotiation  of  any  new 
agreements  with  care. 

The  democracies  of  the  West  are  open  so- 
cieties. Information  on  our  defenses  is  avail- 
able to  our  citizens,  our  elected  officials  and 
the  world.  We  do  not  hesitate  to  inform  po- 
tential adversaries  of  our  military  forces, 
and  ask  in  return  for  the  same  information 
concerning  theirs. 

The  amount  and  type  of  military  spending 
by  a  country  Is  loQx>rtant  for  the  world  to 
know,  as  a  measure  of  Its  Intentions,  and  the 
threat  that  country  may  pose  to  Its  neigh- 
bors. The  Soviet  Union  and  other  closed  so- 
cieties go  to  extraordinary  lengths  to  hide 
their  true  military  spending  not  only  from 
other  nations,  but  from  their  own  people. 
This  practice  contributes  to  distrust  and 
fear  about  their  intentions. 

Today,  the  United  States  proposes  an 
international  conference  on  military  ex- 
penditures to  buUd  on  the  work  of  this  body 
In  developing  a  common  system  for  account- 
ing and  reporting.  We  urge  the  Soviet 
Union,  in  particular,  to  Join  this  effort  in 
good  faith,  to  revise  the  universally  discred- 
ited official  figures  it  publishes,  and  to  Join 
with  us  In  giving  the  world  a  true  account  of 
the  resources  we  allocate  to  our  armed 
forces. 

Last  Friday  In  Berlin.  I  said  I  would  leave 
no  stone  unturned  In  the  effort  to  reinforce 
peace  and  lessen  the  risk  of  war.  It  has  been 
clear  to  me  steps  should  be  taken  to  im- 
prove mutual  confidence  and  communica- 
tion and  lessen  the  likelihood  of  misinter- 
pretation. 

I  have,  therefore,  directed  the  exploration 
of  ways  to  increase  understanding  and  com- 
munication between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  in  times  of  peace  and  of 
crisis.  We  will  approach  the  Soviet  Union 
with  proposals  for  reciprocal  exchanges  in 
such  areas  as  advance  notification  of  major 
strategic  exercises  that  otherwise  might  be 
misinterpreted:  advance  notification  of 
ICBM  launches  within,  as  well  as  beyond, 
national  boundaries;  and  an  expanded  ex- 
change of  strategic  forces  data. 

While  substantial  information  on  U.S.  ac- 
tivities and  forces  in  these  areas  already  is 
provided.  I  believe  that  Jointly  and  regularly 
sharing  information  would  represent  a  qual- 
itative improvement  In  the  strategic  nuclear 
environment  and  would  help  reduce  the 
chance  of  misunderstandings.  I  call  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  to  Join  the  United  SUtes 
in  exploring  these  passibilities  to  build  con- 
fidence and  I  ask  for  your  support  of  our  ef- 
forts. 

One  of  the  major  items  before  this  confer- 
ence Is  the  development  of  a  comprehensive 
Program  of  Disarmament.  We  support  the 
effort  to  chari  a  course  of  realistic  and  ef- 
fective measures  in  the  quest  for  peace. 

I  have  come  to  this  hall  to  call  for  interna- 
tional recommitment  to  the  basic  tenet  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter— that  all  mem- 
bers practice  tolerance  and  live  together  in 
peace  as  good  neighbors  under  the  rule  of 
law,  forsaking  armed  force  as  a  means  of 
setting  disputes  between  nations.  America 
urges  you  to  support  the  agenda  for  peace  I 
have  outlined  today.  We  ask  you  to  rein- 
force the  bilateral  and  multilateral  arms 
control  negotiations  between  members  of 
NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  and  to  rededl- 
cate  yourselves  to  maintaining  international 
peace  and  security,  and  removing  threats  to 
peace. 

We.  who  have  signed  the  U.N.  Charter, 
have  pledged  to  refrain  from  the  threat  or 
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uae  of  force  against  the  territory  or  inde- 
pendence of  any  state.  In  these  times  when 
more  and  more  lawless  acts  are  going  un- 
punished—as  some  members  of  this  very 
body  show  a  growing  disregard  for  the  U.N. 
Charter— the  peace-loving  nations  of  the 
world  mtist  condemn  aggression  and  pledge 
again  to  act  in  a  way  that  is  worthy  of  the 
ideals  we  have  endorsed.  Let  us  finally  make 
the  Charter  live. 

In  late  spring,  37  years  ago,  representa- 
tives of  50  nations  gathered  on  the  other 
side  of  this  continent,  in  the  San  Francisco 
Opera  House.  The  League  of  Nations  had 
crumbled  and  World  War  II  still  raged,  but 
those  men  and  nations  were  determined  to 
find  peace.  The  result  was  this  Charter  for 
peace  that  is  the  framework  of  the  United 
Nations. 

President  Harry  Truman  spoke  of  the  re- 
vival of  an  old  faith— the  everlasting  moral 
force  of  Justice  prompting  that  United  Na- 
tions Conference.  Such  a  force  remains 
strong  in  America  and  in  other  countries 
where  speech  is  free  and  citizens  have  the 
right  to  gather  and  make  their  opinions 
known. 

President  Truman  said,  "If  we  should  pay 
merely  lip  service  to  inspiring  ideals,  and 
later  do  violence  to  simple  Justice,  we  would 
draw  down  upon  us  the  bitter  wrath  of  gen- 
erations yet  unborn."  Those  words  of  Harry 
Truman  have  special  meaning  for  us  today 
as  we  live  with  the  potential  to  destroy  civi- 
lization. 

"We  must  leam  to  live  together  in  peace," 
he  said.  "We  must  build  a  new  world— a  far 
better  world." 

What  a  better  world  it  would  be  if  the 
guns  were  silent;  if  neighbor  no  longer  en- 
croached on  neighbor  and  all  peoples  were 
free  to  reap  the  rewards  of  their  toil  and  de- 
termine their  own  destiny  and  system  of 
government— whatever  their  choice. 

During  my  recent  audience  with  His  Holi- 
ness Pope  John  Paul  II.  I  gave  him  the 
pledge  of  the  American  people  to  do  every- 
thing possible  for  peace  and  arms  reduc- 
tions. The  American  people  believe  forging 
real  and  lasting  peace  to  be  their  sacred 
trust. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  such  a  peace 
would  be  a  terrible  hoax  if  the  world  were 
no  longer  blessed  with  freedom  and  respect 
for  himian  rights.  The  United  Nations. 
Hammarskjold  said,  was  bom  out  of  the 
cataclysms  of  war.  It  should  justify  the  sac- 
rifices of  all  those  who  have  died  for  free- 
dom and  Justice.  "It  is  our  duty  to  the  past," 
Hammarskjold  said,  "and  it  is  our  duty  to 
the  future,  so  to  serve  both  our  nations  and 
the  world." 

As  both  patriots  of  our  nations  and  the 
hope  of  all  the  world,  let  those  of  us  assem- 
bled here  in  the  name  of  peace  deepen  our 
understandings,  renew  our  commitment  to 
the  rule  of  law  and  take  new  and  bolder 
steps  to  calm  an  uneasy  world.  Can  any  del- 
egate here  deny  that  in  so  doing  he  would 
be  doing  what  the  people— the  rank  and  file 
citizenry  of  his  country— want  him  to  do? 

Isn't  it  time  for  us  to  really  represent  the 
deepest  most  heartfelt  yearnings  of  all  our 
people?  Let  no  nation  abuse  this  common 
longing  to  be  free  of  fear.  We  must  not  ma- 
nipulate our  people  by  playing  upon  their 
nightmares:  we  must  serve  mankind 
through  genuine  disarmament.  With  Ood's 
help  we  can  secure  life  and  freedom  for  gen- 
erations to  come.* 


MILITARY  AIRLIFT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Dicks) 
is  recoKnized  for  60  minutes. 
•  Mr.  {DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
expre^  my  appreciation  for  this  op- 
portunity for  my  colleagues  and  me  to 
present  what  we  feel  is  a  compelling 
case  for  concurring  in  the  Judgment  of 
the  otiher  body  and  opposing  the  ex- 
penditure of  billions  of  taxpayer  dol- 
lars on  the  trouble-plagued  C-5. 

I  fed  this  special  order  is  particular- 
ly imEfortant  in  light  of  the  enormous 
lobbyi|ig  effort  being  conducted  not 
only  \if  private  contractors,  but  by  a 
wide  luige  of  Department  of  Defense 
and  AJr  Force  personnel.  This  coordi- 
nated [series  of  actions  was  described 
today  In  several  major  newspapers  in- 
cludinf  the  Washington  Post,  the 
Bostoit  Globe,  and  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times^  It  is  in  the  words  of  one  Penta- 
gon oifficial  quoted  in  the  Boston 
Globe  article  written  by  Fred  Kaplan, 
"the  military-industrial  complex  at 
work,  stark  naked,  self-revealed  and 
self-identified." 

I  have  had  a  chance  to  review  the 
detcdlfljd  computer  printout  described 
in  the^  articles.  The  possible  illegal- 
ities and  the  obvious  improprieties  of 
the  Defense  Department's  actions  are 
most  ^srious  because  they  represent  a 
coordinated  plan  to  influence  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  utilizing  Govern- 
ment personnel  and  involving  the  e'x- 
pendiUire  of  public  fimds.  It  shows  an 
unprecedented  abuse  of  a  much 
abused  law.  According  to  a  Pentagon 
official  quoted  in  the  Globe  article, 
"It's  utiusually  intense,  I've  never  seen 
one  handled  this  way." 

Amobg  the  specific  actions  described 
in  the  "C-5  Team  Actions"  are: 

Havttig  Lockheed  draft  a  letter  to  be 
sent  to  key  Members  of  Congress  as 
representing  the  position  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense. 

The  mainteiuuice  of  a  computer  data 
base  to  coordinate  actions  of  Lock- 
heed, Department  of  Defense  and  Air 
Force  personnel  to  lobby  Members  of 
Congress.  This  data  base  is  discussed 
at  almbst  dally  meetings  in  the  Penta- 
gon. 

Preaiuring  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors to  actively  lobby  for  the  C-5. 
Although  not  included  in  the  printout, 
there  bre  also  reports  of  commimica- 
tions  Irom  Department  of  Defense  of- 
ficials ito  firms  with  an  interest  in  the 
747  d^ecting  them  not  to  lobby  on 
behalf  of  that  alternative. 

Air  Force  drafting  of  "soft-sell"  dear 
colleagues,  for  use  by  Members  of 
Congr  !ss.  This  is  in  the  words  of  an  of- 
ficial quoted  by  the  Boston  Globe 
"one  leedy  step  farther  then  they've 
gone  t  efore." 

Attenpts  to  mobilize  private  mili- 
tary associations  and  obtain  back 
home  lobbying  support,  despite  the 
fact  t)  at  the  legislative  history  of  title 
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18.  sectioQ  1913,  the  statutory  prohibi- 
tion on  the  use  of  appropriated  funds 
for  lobbying  was  specifically  adopted 
to  prevent  this  type  of  activity  on  the 
part  of  thfe  executive. 

All  in  ail  the  79  items  listed  on  the 
"Team  Action"  document  represent 
the  mostjwidespread  and  finely  inte- 
grated efforts  to  pressure  the  elected 
Represeii^tives  in  the  Congress  to 
accept  a  Department  position.  They  go 
far  beyond  simply  providing  informa- 
tion at  th^  request  of  the  Member  and 
through  Droper  channels,  and  can  not 
be  reprMented  as  "democracy  at 
work"  as  pne  Air  Force  general  charac- 
terized thi^m. 

In  response  to  these  revelations,  I 
today  introduced  with  10  of  my  col- 
leagues, a;  resolution  of  inquiry  to  the 
Secretary  [of  E>efense  to  determine  the 
full  extent  of  the  Pentagons  lobbying 
efforts  and  whether  illegal  actions 
have  in  fact  occurred. 

While  I  If  eel  it  is  important  that  this 
lobbying  Effort  be  brought  to  light,  it 
is  more  important  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  [consider  the  airlift  options 
before  us  pn  the  merits. 

Initiallyi  it  should  be  noted  that  in  a 
Rapid  Deployment  Force  scenario, 
only  about  6  percent  of  all  equipment 
to  be  delivered  will  go  by  airlift.  Sea- 
lift  and  jprepositioning  will  play  a 
much  largjer  role. 

Of  that  equipment  that  is  time  sensi- 
tive and  demands  airlift,  only  about 
14-27  percent  is  so-called  outsize 
equipment  that  would  demand  a  C-5 
alrcitift.  We  do  not  plan  any  major  air- 
lift of  tanks,  and  even  Marine  Corps 
Gen.  P.  ^.  Kelly  has  said  this  should 
be  the  ex^ption  rather  than  the  rule. 

f\irtherjthe  congressionally  mandat- 
ed mobility  study  on  which  stated  re- 
quirements are  based  assimied  the  in- 
clusion of]  32  more  747  equivalent  air- 
craft in  the  Civilian  Air  Fleet,  and  did 
not  account  for  dedication  of  the  C-5 
to  outsiz^  cargos,  even  though  the 
Military  Airlift  Conmiand.  according 
to  a  mento  from  Brig.  Gen.  Donald 
Brown,  does  give  outsize  cargo  priority 
on  the  C45.  Thus  the  stated  require- 
ments overstate  the  need  for  outsize 
cargo,  ano  imderstate  the  shortfall  of 
oversize  capability,  which  the  747  can 
economically  provide. 

In  addition,  we  are  already  taking  a 
number  of  actions  to  improve  the  ca- 
pabilities of  our  existing  C-5  fleet,  in- 
cluding a,  $1.5  billion  rewinging  pro- 
gram, over  $1  billion  in  additional 
spares,  and  acquisition  of  44  KC-10 
tankers  which  will  increase  C-5  pro- 
ductivity ap  to  20  percent. 

With  completion  of  these  improve- 
ments, the  C-5  will  provide  36  percent 
of  our  tAtal  airlift  capability,  even 
though  aven  the  most  demanding 
CMMS  scenario  requires  only  27  per- 
cent of  catgo  be  outsize. 

The  major  effort  to  improve  oversize 
capability    through    CRAF    enhance- 
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ment  has  been  a  failure.  Only  one  air- 
craft has  been  added  in  the  last  8 
years,  and  with  no  new  widebodies 
being  purchased  by  domestic  compa- 
nies and  the  fact  that  conversion  of 
surplus  widebodies  would  make  them 
more  difficult  to  sell,  there  is  nothing 
to  suggest  CRAF  enhancement  will  be 
any  more  successful  now  than  in  the 
past. 

Purchase  of  new  or  used  widebodled 
aircraft  on  the  other  hand,  offers  sev- 
eral advantages.  Compared  to  th3  C-5 
they  are  far  less  expensive,  have 
longer  range,  and  carry  a  larger  pay- 
load.  They  can  deliver  cargo  at  one 
quarter  the  cost  of  the  C-5,  based  on 
the  experience  of  the  Yom  Kippur 
War.  They  have  demonstrated  their 
military  utility  not  only  in  this  con- 
flict, but  in  Department  of  Defense 
team  spirit  exercises  as  well. 

I  want  to  emphasize  the  importance 
of  the  cost  savings  and  explain  why 
the  Defense  Department's  attempts  to 
increase  costs  guaranteed  in  the 
Boeing  proposal  are  not  valid.  The  Air 
Force  admits  that  as  proposed  by 
Boeing,  the  widebody  option  would 
provide  a  $6  billion  life  cycle  cost  sav- 
ings over  the  C-5,  even  if  we  purchase 
no  used  aircraft. 

The  Pentagon  attempt  to  artificially 
increase  support  costs  by  rejecting, 
without  any  specific  analysis,  the  pro- 
posal to  provide  contractor  support. 
This  support  concept  is  already  in  use 
on  the  KC-10,  the  C-9  and  E-4,  and 
Air  Force  witnesses  have  testified  it 
has  achieved  a  50-percent  savings  over 
orguiic  support  on  the  KC-10.  The 
Pentagon  also  increases  the  fuel  con- 
sumption for  the  747  beyond  credible 
levels  in  its  desperate  attempts  to 
reduce  cost  differences. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Pentagon  ac- 
cepts at  face  value  the  Lockheed  pro- 
posal, even  though  the  line  has  been 
closed  for  9  years,  and  they  propose  to 
supply  aircraft  at  a  lower  constant 
dollar  cost  than  during  previous  pro- 
duction. Most  important,  the  Penta- 
gon accepts  an  assumption  that  main- 
tenance costs,  which  at  75.6  man- 
hours  of  maintenance  per  fljring  hour 
are  four  times  those  of  other  aircraft, 
will  be  cut  in  half  in  the  new  air- 
planes. 

Clearly  an  objective  reading  of  the 
two  proposals  will  show  major  savings 
for  the  widebodled  commerical  aircraft 
option. 

This  savings  is  most  important  at  a 
time  when  we  face  serious  budget  con- 
straints, and  the  total  Pentagon  shop- 
ping list  has  Increased  by  $150  billion 
in  Just  the  last  3  months  of  last  year 
according  to  the  selected  acquisition 
report. 

Finally,  the  C-5  is  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  it  will  provide  airlife  im- 
provements quickly.  This  is  simply 
false,  the  C-5  is  no  near  term  solution. 
The  fuU  50  will  not  be  in  operation 
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until  the  1990's,  at  least  3  years  later 
than  the  commerical  aircraft  option. 

The  real  long  term  preference  of  the 
services  for  outsize  both  intertheater 
and  intratheater  airlift  Is  the  C-17. 
This  is  obvious  from  the  presentation 
of  January  8  of  Air  Force  Secretary 
Vernon  Orr  to  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Defense  Carlucci.  The  C-17  meets  all 
10  long  range  airlift  requirements  de- 
fined for  the  C-X  mission  elements 
needs  statement,  while  the  C-5  meets 
Just  two,  according  to  new  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  Vessey. 

And  the  simple  fact  is  that  by  going 
with  the  C-5,  you  are  killing  the  C-17. 
The  revised  f imding  profile  for  the  C- 
17  over  the  next  5  years  went  from  $7 
billion  to  under  $100  million  as  a 
result  of  the  decision  to  spend  nearly 
$9  billion  on  the  C-5.  And  you  can  be 
sure  that  C-5  proponents  will  try  to 
get  more  than  Just  the  initial  50 
bought,  making  acquisition  of  the  C- 
17  even  less  likely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  summation,  I  think 
there  is  a  strong  merits  case  for  pur- 
chasing commercial  aircraft  in  favor- 
able economic  conditions  and  convert- 
ing them  to  highly  capable  military 
freighters  to  meet  our  immediate  air- 
lift requirements.  For  the  long  term, 
whatever  outsized  requirements  we 
have  can  better  be  met  by  the  C-17, 
the  winner  of  the  C-X  competition. 

I  hope  the  Members  of  the  House 
will  be  able  to  disregard  the  high  pres- 
sure tactics  being  used  on  this  issue 
and  carefully  evaluate  the  real  issues 
involved.  I  am  confident  that  when 
they  do,  they  will  be  convinced  that 
the  taxpayer's  interests  will  not  be 
best  served  by  reopening  the  line  on 
the  system  that  still  Is  the  champ  on 
cost  overuns  and  maintenance  failures. 
C-5B  Team  AcnoRS 

Action:05/24  AF. 

Distribute  firm  written  Air  Force  position 
on  C-S  plans. 

Status:  5/24  In  work. 

6/4  Sec  Orr  letter  to  House  Committee 
Chairman.  Complete. 

Action:  05/24  AF. 

Provide  firm  Sec  Def  position  to  2  House 
Committees  plus  appropriate  Key  House 
leadership. 

Status:  5/24  LK  draft  provided. 

6/2  AF  draft  to  Sec  Def  for  approval. 

6/4  Sec  Defense  signed  letter  to  Price. 
Dickinson.  Whitten.  Addabbo,  Edwards  and 
Michel. 

6/7  Signed  &  released  (Does  not  address 
747).  Complete. 

Action:  05/24  AF. 

Oet  strong  JCS  endorsement  Itr  signed  by 
appropriate  members. 

Status:  5/26  In  work  by  Air  Force. 

AP  Chief  of  Staff /Vice  Ch.  decided  not  re- 
quired in  lieu  of  Sec.  Defense/ AF  letter. 
Complete. 

AcUon:  05/24  AF. 

Oet  Force  At  Operational  Cmdrs  endorse- 
ment letters  as  appropriate. 

Status:  5/26  In  work  by  Air  Force. 

6/14  RDJTF  letters  in  work. 

AcUon:  05/24  AF,  DoD. 

Obtain  White  House  L&L  effort  on  House 
Committees  and  member  commitments. 


SUtus:  6/4  Draft  letter  to  AP/CUA  for 
White  House  use. 

6/11  In  Carlucci  office  for  review  and  ap- 
proval. 

6/14  Letter  in  NSC. 

Action:  05/24  AF.  DoD. 

Elevate  witness  level  for  HAC  &  HASC 
hearings. 

Status:  5/26  AF/DoD  trying  to  get  Car- 
lucci, Lew  Allen.  Gabriel,  Jim  Allen,  Vessey, 
P.X.  Kelly,  and  KeUy  Burke  for  hearings. 
Complete. 

Action:  05/24  AP. 

Get  Kingston/Starry  up  to  speed  for  5/25 
hearings. 

Status:  5/25  Closed. 

Action:  05/24  AP,  DoD. 

Need  Sec  Def  and  Sec  AP  personal  effort 
on  Addabbo,  Edwards.  Dickinson. 

Status:  6/3  Sec  AF  saw  Dickinson  &  Ed- 
wards—no firm  commitment. 

Action:  05/24  AP,  DoD. 

One  on  one  contacts  to  provide  data  and 
obtain  support  from  Staffers  like  Pete 
Murphy,  Adam  Klein.  Judd  White.  John 
Ford  it  others. 

Status:  6/4  Klein— contacted  (maybe). 
White— contacted  (negative). 

6/11  Kelly  Burke  to  contact  White  and 
Klein. 

6/15  Hecker  to  contact  White  and  Klein. 

Action:  05/26  AP. 

Work  specific  assignments  and  get 
member  to  member  commitments  in  HAC, 
HASC  and  other  members. 

Status:  6/15  Gen.  Hecker  to  see  Rudd, 
Skelton  and  Ray  McGrath. 

Action:  05/26  DoD. 

Work  specific  assignments  and  get 
member  to  member  commitments  in  HAC, 
HASC  and  other  members. 

Action:  05/26  LK. 

Work  specific  assignments  to  get  member 
to  member  commitments  in  HAC,  HASC 
and  other  members. 

Action:  05/26  AF,  DoD. 

Energize  all  military  associations  and 
obtain  leadership  and  "back  home"  support. 

Status:  Open.  LL:  Issue  too  split  by  con- 
tractors. 

Action:  05/26  AF,  DoD. 

Get  non-Defense  Committee  Chairman 
support  (like  on  B-1). 

Status:  6/4  AF  draft  "soft  sell"  Dear  Col- 
league letter. 

6/8  Attempt  to  have  non-defense  commit- 
tee chairman  sign  letter. 

6/9  Draft  provided  to  House  Liaison 
Office. 

Action:  05/26  AF. 

Sec  AF  talk  to  Jack  Marsh. 

Status:  6/3  Draft  Sec  AP  Itr  to  Marsh  in 
work. 

6/4  Sec  AF  &  Sec  Marsh  discussed  issue. 
Complete. 

Action:  05/26  DoD. 

P.X.  Kelly  seek  Sec  Nav  endorsement. 

Status:  6/11  Draft  letter  for  Sec  Nav  sig- 
nature in  his  office. 

Action:  05/26  AF. 

Russ  Hale  get  support  from  Charlie  Ben- 
nett. 

SUtus:  6/4  No  contact. 

6/8  Hale  visited  Bennett— "C-5  in  trou- 
ble". 

Action:  05/26  AP. 

Work  key  members  Badham,  Cheney. 
Whitten,  O'Neill  and  other  bi-partisan  lead- 
ers to  support  DoD  proposal. 

Action:  05/26  AF. 

Schedule  C-5  and  fire  power  combat  load 
for  Congressional  viewing  at  Andrews.  Offer 
Boeing  opportunity  to  display  747  freighter 
and  handling  equipment  at  same  time. 
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status:  6/8  Air  Staff.  Army  Staff  and 
MAC  task  for  display  14-16  June.  Message 
prepared. 

6/11  Have  since  decided  to  have  747  air- 
freighter there  if  Boeing  will  bring.  All  dis- 
plays will  be  sUtic-no  Demo's.  Also,  letter  of 
invitation  to  see  display  being  sent  to  all 
members  and  staff. 

Action:  05/26  AP. 

1.  Lay  out  complete  long  range  plan  for 
airlift  to  show  fit  of  C-5B  and  related  R  6i 
D,  full  scale  development  &  production  of 
C-17  type  aircraft. 

2.  Clear  up  impression  that  C-5B  is  an  in- 
terim actions. 

Status:  AF/RDQL  charts  provided.  Com- 
plete. 

AcUon:  05/26  AF  DoD. 

Prepare  paper  and  witnesses  to  make  it 
clear  C-5B  has  high  priority  and  how  it  re- 
lates St  fits  the  POM  planning  for  C-5B  and 
C-17  type  aircraft. 

Status:  6/4  OSD  "Murder  Board"  to 
insure  witnesses  understand  DoD  position. 

6/11  Q  &  A  preparation  underway  for 
HASC  hearing  by  AF/DoD  and  LK.. 

AcUon:  05/26  AF. 

1.  Prepare  paper  and  witnesses  to  high- 
light that  Boeing's  computer  scenario  is  an 
Isolated  case  study  and  takes  28  days  for  clo- 
sure. 

2.  Show  closure  span  for  747  in  other  sce- 
narios vs  C-S. 

Status:  6/7  AF  witnesses  prepared  with 
Chief  of  Staff  for  hearing.  Complete. 

Action:  05/26  AF. 

Prepare  simple  and  thorough  explanation 
on  management  of  77  C-5A  aircraft  for  wit- 


SUtus:  5/27  SAF/ALG  discuss  with  MAC; 
answer  difficult. 

AcUon:  05/26  LK.  DoD/AF. 

MaintJiin  database  and  coordination  on 
contacts  and  commitments  for  tally  count 
and  further  actions. 

Status:  6/1  LK  computer  database  in 
place  and  being  statused. 

Action:  05/26  LK. 

Have  Andy  Young  work  caucus. 

Have  Tom  Hartnett  and  McCurdy  work 
freshman. 

Have  Evans,  Beard  &  Gingrich  work  mod- 
erates. 

Action:  05/26  LK. 

Get  major  subcontractors  on  board  and 
working. 

Status:  Closed.  Working  hard. 

Action:  05/26  LK. 

Ltr  from  Chrmn  LK  to  Airlines  including 
widebody  aircraft  owners  performing  mili- 
tary contract  hauls. 

Asked  for  position. 

Status:  6/4  Ltr  sent.  Awaiting  response. 

Action:  05/27  AP. 

Get  P.X.  Kelly  to  see  Edwards  (McManus 
says  he  will). 

Action:  05/27  AP. 

Provide  McDade  data  on  CRAF  and  C-17 
plans.  (McManus  thinks  he  is  on  board). 

Action:  05/27  AP. 

Moseman  see  Pete  Murphy  on  CRAF  and 
C-17. 

Action:  05/27  DoD.  AF/LK. 

Develop  list  of  members  that  Sec  Def ,  Dep 
Sec  Def.  Sec  AP.  Chief  of  Staff  AP.  Lloyd 
and  Hecker  should  see  or  call. 

Status:  Continuing. 

Action:  05/27  AP. 

Give  Hartnett  briefing  and  papers  to  use 
with  freshmen. 

Action:  05/27  LK. 

Get  Murtha  and  Daniel  to  see  McDade. 

Action:  05/27  LK.  AF. 

Get  Chappell  and  Hefner  to  see  Yoimg. 


Actioni05/27LK.AF. 

Get  Hefner  and  Montgomery  to  see  Whit- 
ten. 

Action!  06/01  AF. 

Think  of  alternatives  for  747  if  any.  in  the 
event  co»unittees  press.  (Don't  weaken  need 
for  C-5B>. 

Status:  6/9  Position  is— "part  of  CRAF" 
Complete. 

Action:  06/01  AF,  DoD. 

Consider  ways  to  obtain  support  of  DoD 
position  from  prime  contractors  and  subcon- 
tractors like  E-Systems,  Vought,  Northrop, 
P  4c  W.  acid  FairchUd. 

Statusi  6/4  DoD  &  AF  have  under  consid- 
eration. I 

Actioni  06/01  AF. 

Gen.  G'Malley  to  see  Bill  Alexander  (AR) 
and  Dan  Rostenkowski  (IL). 

Action:  06/01  AF. 

Develop  data  on:  1.  MAC  ct.  haul:  2. 
CRAP  «rcraft  avalUbility;  and  3.  Point 
paper  onj  CRAF. 

Status::  6/3  1.  and  2.  available.  3.  Draft 
prepared 

6/4  Complete. 

Action!  06/01  LK. 

Member  to  request  comments  from  AF  on 
Dicks'  letter. 

Status:  6/3  Montgomery  did. 

6.4  AP  response  in  work. 

6/11  D^t  prepared. 

Actioni  06/02  AP. 

After  Sec  Def  letter  released,  get  AF  Sec 
letter  and  AF  Chief  letters  taking  on  747 
data  and  aircraft  as  an  alternative  to  C-5B. 

Status:  6/4  Drafts  prepared. 

6/7  Se<  AF  ltr  4  Jun  sent  to  Addabbo  and 
Price.  C<inplete. 

Action:  06/02  AF. 

One  oq  one  contacts  with  Glenn  Anderson 
(CA).  Jof  Moakley  (MA)  and  entire  NT  del- 
egation. 

Status:  Hecker  6/15. 

Action:  06/02  DoD. 

Al  Bairy  to  contact  Wortley  (NY),  Solo- 
mon (N?).  Kemp  (NY)  and  Martin  (NY). 

Action:  06/02  AP.  DoD. 

Talk  t«  C}en.  Meyer  for  Army  letter  sup- 
porting C-5B. 

Status^  Sec.  of  Army  letter.  Complete. 

Action:  06/02  AF. 

Get  Alius  AFB  Cmdr.  to  call  McCurdy. 

Status:  B/Q  Brown  called  Col.  Jay;  howev- 
er Gen.  J.  R.  Allen  will  talk  to  McCurdy  8 
June  82. 

6/8  McCurdy  not  committed— Wait  and 
listen.  Complete. 

Actionj  06/03  AF,  DoD. 

Get  S4c  Def  to  discuss  C-SB  needs  at  a 
House  leadership  breakfast. 

SUtusj  Will  do  prior  to  authorization  bill 
vote.       I 

Action:  06/03  AF,  DoD. 

Agreed  must  strategize  to  concentfate  on 
key  points:  1.  $6B  savings  claim,  2.  Added 
early  outlays  for  747,  3.  Limited  747  military 
utility.  4.  747  capab.  avaU.  in  CRAF-need 
more  outsize  in  military  inventory.  5.  Oppos. 
contr.  mbtivatlon  &  their  subcontr.  conuner. 
efforts  ^  their  claim  of  helping  'some'  air- 
lines, 6.  Clear  up  C-17  issue. 

Status:  All  Issues  addressed  in  various 
Committee  letters.  Complete. 

Actionj  06/03  AF. 

Get  feedback  from  Gen.  Jim  Allen  con- 
tacts wtth  Daniel.  McCurdy,  Jim  Wright, 
Hartnett,  Dickinson,  and  Robinson. 

Status;  6/9  Per  Gen.  Jim  Allen:  1)  Hart- 
nett—ok  2)  Edwards— non  committal— ques- 
tionls  re  C-17  IOC  3)  Robinson— ok  4)  Hop- 
kins—ok  5)  McCurdy— wait  and  listen  6)  Jim 
Wright-i-If  HASC  strong  will  work  members 
7)    Dicltlnson— Non     committal— if     HASC 


strong  then  I  le  will  get  full  Committee  sup- 


port on  floor, 


Action:  06/  )3  LK. 


On  release 


colleague  lett  er. 


SUtus:  6/7 
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Complete. 


Sec  Def  letter,  develop  dear 


Draft  complete— in  HLO. 


Action:  06/  )3  LK 

Effort  to  dissuade  ATA  as  a  body  from 
lobbying  for  V47. 

Status:  6/4'Contacts  made  &  opposing  air- 
lines convinced  ATA  l>oard  not  to  take  a  po- 
sition. (Individual  airlines  will  probably 
lobby  747.) 

6/4  Complete. 

Action:  06/(>4  AP.  DoD. 

Consider  and  counter  the  image  effect  of 
one  contractsr  disputing  Military  require- 
ments and  strategy  endorsed  by  the  Admin- 
istration and  the  Pentagon. 

Action:  06/04  AF. 

Provide  to  LOK  composite  pictures  of  C-5 
with  3  Chinook  helicopters  and  C-5  with  6 
Blackhawk  helicopters. 

Status:  Will  do  pictures  at  Andrews  this 
week.  I 

Action:  06/08  AF. 

Gen.  Heck^  to  see  Cong.  Rudd  (Ariz.). 

Gen.  Hecker  to  see  Cong.  Fuqua  (Pla.). 

SUtus:  Mtg  scheduled  6/15. 

Action:  06/08  AF. 

Col.  Paul  McManus  to  see  Cong.  Flippo 
(Ala.). 

SUtus:  6/81  will  meet  6/10. 

Action:  06/t)8  AF. 

Refute  in  testimony  McDonald  Douglas 
claim  of  C-l'f  IOC  18  months  after  first  C-5 
off  line. 

SUtus:  Working. 

Action:  06/08  AP. 

Provide  comments  to  LK  on  short  CRAF 
paper.  i 

SUtus:  Prowided  to  Lloyd  Moseman. 

Action:  06/08  AP. 

Provide  pr^ss  package  of  letters  for  Thurs. 
press  meetinf . 

SUtus:  Complete. 

Action:  06/08  LK. 

Provide  on  06/08/82  Q  &  A  for  Subcom- 
mittee hearings. 

SUtus:  6/7  Witnesses  briefed. 

6/11  Q  &  A  for  14th  meeting  in  process. 

Action:  06/08  LK. 

Provide  co»y  of  Rlvlin  CBO  ltr.  to  AP. 

SUtus:  6/d  Provided  to  OSD/LA  Sc  Dep 
Sec  Def.  Coi^plete. 

Action:  06/09  Af . 

Schedule  aircraft  Cmdr.  6i  Loadmaster  for 
hearings.      i 

SUtus:  6/^  Have  seen  Cong.  Fuqua  & 
Daniel.  Willi  try  to  schedule  for  Badham. 
Stratton.  Dickinson.  Bennett,  Cheney, 
Glenn  Anderson  and  others.  Will  attend 
hearings  perJDan  Daniel  request.  Complete. 

Action:  06/P9  AF. 

Work  on  Dear  Colleague  ltr  that  other 
Committee  Chairman  may  be  willing  to 
sign. 

Action;  06/09  LK. 

Get  Forbes  article  and  CBO  letter  into 
record.  I 

Action:  06/109  LK. 

Seek  appointments  to  see  Graham  and 
Jim  Howard. 

Action:  06/10  RRA  LOK. 

1.  Brief  Congressman  John  Breaux  during 
week  of  6/14r— at  his  request  to  Naef  on  6/9. 

2.  Be  surt   Breaux   and  Alice   Peterson 
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(Staff)  are 
at  Andrews . 
Action:  06/ 
Prepare 
Prank's  lett 


vare  of  opportunity  to  visit  C5 

llOAF. 

letter    covering    Cap's    and 
irs  and  a  bottom  line  position 


(as  per  LOKTs  discussion  with  Rep.  Heftel). 


SUtus:  6/11  Ltr  in  process  for  all  mem- 
bers. Will  be  delivered  6/16.  Complete. 

Action:  06/11  GD. 

Work  on  Levin  and  ask  him  to  work  liber- 
als. Also  work  Udall. 

Provide  list  and  work  all  members 
(approx.  60)  in  their  plant  locations  and 
areas. 

Also  send  note  to  the  same  60  AA's  regard- 
ing attendance  at  C-5  Demo. 

Action:  06/11  LK. 

Develop  target  list  of  members.  Staff  to  Yx 
invited  by  AF  L&L  to  C-5  Demo.  TELL  AF. 

Action:  06/11  AF. 

Pickup  Key  Points  from  SASC  hearing 
and  provide  to  Dan  Daniel  for  use  in  HASC 
hearing. 

SUtus:  Delivered  6/14.  Complete. 

Action:  06/11  AF. 

Ask  Frank  Carlucci  or  White  House  to  call 
Edwards. 

Action:  06/14  LP. 

Get  picture  of  "off  runway"  tests  of  C-5 
to  witnesses  prior  to  Tuesday  hearing.  (Col. 
Paul  Godfrey  who  ran  tests  will  be  in  audi- 
ence and  he  can  be  called  upon  by  a 
member.) 

Action:  06/14  AF. 

Get  Chief  to  sign  letter  to  all  Congress- 
men. (Have  draft) 

Action:  06/14  AF. 

Get  draft  "Dear  Colleague"  letter  to  Dan 
Daniel  per  request  (Relative  to  Loadmaster. 
etc.  opinions). 

Action:  06/14  LK. 

Get  Q  &  A  to  members  of  HASC.  ALSO 
SEC  ARMY  (Marsh)  LTR. 

Action:  06/14  LK. 

Get  AP  ltr  to  Sonny  Montgomery— re- 
sponding to  Dicks  points — distributed  to 
members. 

Action:  06/14  AF. 

Gen.  Hecker  to  see  Staffers— White. 
Chase  and  Klein. 

Action:  06/14  AP. 

Need  Gen.  Jim  Allen  testimony  to  be 
strong  on  C-5  8t  no  747  (Prepared  sUtement 
doesn't  cover). 

Action:  06/14  LK,  AF. 

Each  try  to  get  O'Neill.  Fuqua.  Holt. 
Schulze  &  Taylor  out  to  see  aircraft  at  An- 
drews. 

Action:  06/14  LK. 

Get  specific  members  armed  with  re- 
sponses to  "dirty  questions"- l.e..  overruns: 
bad  wing;  loan  guarantee;  9  yr  old  facility 
and  restart  problems,  etc. 

Action:  06/14  AP. 

Need  heavy  hitter  to  see  Mel  Price  in  addi- 
tion to  Jim  Allen  visit.  Need  to  fix  percep- 
tion that  AP  not  fighting  for  the  C-5.  If 
they  want  it  fight  for  it.  He  will  support  Air 
Force  in  what  it  wants.* 

•  Mr.  GEPHARDT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Washington  in  this  resolution  of  in- 
quiry to  determine  the  extent  of  De- 
fense Department  involvement  in  the 
lobbying  to  gain  i4)proval  for  the  pro- 
posed prociurement  of  the  C-5. 

The  Department's  opting  for  the  C-5 
over  the  C-17  has  been  questionable 
from  the  start.  The  C-5  is  a  clearly  in- 
ferior plane  with  a  higher  price  tag 
and  a  terrible  track  record.  Ehren  its  al- 
leged earlier  delivery  date  cannot  Jus- 
tify the  decision  since  a  comparable 
fleet  of  747's  could  meet  our  short- 
term  airlift  needs  at  a  savings  of  $4  to 
$5  billion. 

The  facts  thus  raise  questions  about 
the  extent  to  which  the  decision  was 


based  on  the  goal  of  enhancing  oiu-  na- 
tional security  or  politics. 

Now  we  have  learned  that  Defense 
Department  practices  in  the  C-5  issue 
have  extended  into  the  lobbying  area, 
with  press  reports— and  baclcup  d(x;u- 
ments— revealing  the  use  of  Govern- 
ment fimds  and  military  personnel  to 
coordinate  an  effort  to  urge  Members 
of  Congress  to  support  the  question- 
able C-5  choice.  It  is  essential  that  we 
obtain  all  the  facts  pertaining  to  this 
possibility  illegal  effort. 

This  resolution  of  inquiry  will  help 
us  answer  these  questions.  With  the 
information  thus  obtained  we  might 
gain  some  better  insight  not  only  into 
the  Defense  Department  lobbying  ac- 
tivities, but  also  how  they  arrived  at 
the  original  decision  to  proceed  with  a 
bad  program.  We  will  ultimately  be  in 
a  better  position  to  assess  the  military 
budget  and  make  sure  that  the  large 
soxas  we  allocate  to  defense  will  truly 
enhance  our  national  security  and  not 
be  squandered  on  politics.* 
•  Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
very  disturbed  about  the  allegations  of 
DOD-Locl^eed  <x)llusion  in  efforts  to 
persuade  Members  of  the  House  to 
support  the  C-5  to  meet  this  Nation's 
airlift  shortfall.  Any  lobbs^ing  activity 
by  a  Federal  agency  Is  illegal  under 
title  18  United  States  Code,  section 
1913.  Further,  it  is  wrong  and  unfair 
for  the  DOD  or  any  other  Govern- 
ment agency  to  influence  Congress  on 
pending  legislation.  If  Lockheed 
cannot  make  a  case  for  its  aircraft 
without  a  cadre  of  DOD  operatives, 
that  only  reinforces  my  doubts  about 
the  C-5. 

Contractors  have  a  responsibility  to 
present  their  cases  to  Members  if  they 
want  consideration.  Desperate  tactics 
such  as  what  is  allegedly  occurring 
with  Lockheed  are  unconscionable. 

As  nuuiy  of  you  know,  I  support  the 
use  of  the  747  as  the  most  cost  effi- 
cient manner  to  meet  the  airlift  short- 
fall. Boeing,  the  747  contractor,  is 
making  its  case  on  the  merits  of  the 
aircraft.  In  the  interest  of  fair  play. 
Lockheed  should  be  doing  the  same.* 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  support  the  amendment  to  the  de- 
fense authorization  bill,  H.R.  6030.  to 
delete  funds  for  procurement  of  the 
C-5  and  to  substitute  instead  commer- 
cially available  wide-bodied  aircraft. 

It  is  not  often  that  one  has  the  op- 
portunity to  reduce  military  expendi- 
tures while  improving  our  defense  ca- 
pabilities. However,  such  is  the  case  in 
this  instance. 

The  Boeing  747.  the  major  alterna- 
tive to  the  C-5.  is  clearly  the  superior 
aircraft.  The  C-S  has  been  a  disaster 
from  the  very  start.  It  has  consistantly 
failed  to  meet  promised  specifications. 
For  example,  the  existing  C-5's  are 
being  rewinged  at  a  cost  of  $1.6  million 
for  a  design  error  which  should  have 
been  Lockheed's  responsibility.  Even 
these  new  wings  are  not   warranted 


for  more  than  1  year.  In  contrast. 
Boeing  will  warrant  its  military  air- 
lift alternative  for  10  years. 

Accepting  the  wide-bodied  commer- 
cial aircraft  alternative,  the  747.  would 
be  the  most  cost  effective  way  to  ad- 
dress our  military  airlift  needs.  This 
decision  would  result  in  immediate 
savings  of  $450  million  in  budget  au- 
thority over  the*C-5.  and  would  save 
over  $6  billion,  in  current  dollars,  over 
the  life  of  the  program. 

Major  criticisms  of  the  747's  utility 
as  a  military  airlift  are  substantively 
unfounded.  Some  claim  that  new  C-5's 
are  needed  to  haul  outsized  equip- 
ment, that  the  747  is  inadequate  in 
this  respect.  In  fact,  there  will  be  no 
need  for  the  747  to  haul  outsized 
equipment  because  the  existing  C-5's 
can  handle  the  job. 

The  real  shortage  in  airlift  capabil- 
ity lies  in  oversize  and  bulk  cargo.  For 
this  requirement  the  747  is  clearly  su- 
perior. It  is  less  expensive;  hauls  more 
cai%o  further  without  stopping  to 
refuel:  is  less  costly  per  ton-mile;  has 
greater  reliability;  flies  faster;  and  will 
be  available  at  least  3  years  before  the 
new  C-5. 

The  Senate  has  already  made  the 
sensible  decision  in  adopting  by  a  vote 
of  60  to  39  an  amendment  identical  to 
the  one  I  am  now  supporting.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  the  pleas- 
ant task  of  cutting  costs  while  bolster- 
ing our  Nation's  defenses.* 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
submit  statements  and  other  written 
material  on  the  subject  of  my  special 
order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  miscella- 
neous materials  put  in  with  my  state- 
ment, regardless  of  the  cost. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  have  to  obtain  a  cost 
Gstim&tc. 

Mr.  DICKS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


INTERNATIONAL  PARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  SPRING  MEETING 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LE.  VE 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarlu  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  norida? 
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There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
requested  this  special  order  for  today 
in  order  to  report  to  the  House  the  re- 
sults of  a  meeting  that  occurred  this 
spring  in  Lagos,  Nigeria.  As  members 
already  are  aware,  the  Interparliamen- 
tary Union,  the  oldest  and  most  uni- 
versal parliamentary  association  in  the 
world,  meets  each  year  in  the  capital 
city  of  one  of  its  members. 

During  the  April  recess,  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  held  its  most 
recent  session  in  the  Chambers  of  the 
Nigerian  National  Assembly  in  Lagos, 
Nigeria.  Members  of  this  body,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washing- 
ton) the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
BtrrLER).  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  McClory)  and  myself,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Senate  attended  this 
important  international  meeting.  Be- 
sides the  U.S.  delegation,  members 
from  76  other  national  parliaments  or 
congresses  from  around  the  world  also 
attended  the  Nigerian  meeting.  Repre- 
sentatives from  U.N.  organizations  and 
other  organizations  were  also  present 
as  observers. 

Prior  to  our  going  to  Lagos,  our  dele- 
gation met  in  Frankfurt,  Germany,  for 
couple  of  days  with  delegates  from  the 
Committee  of  Ten— about  20  demo- 
cratic nations  of  Europe,  the  United 
States.  Canada,  and  Japan. 

As  with  past  IPU  sessions,  these  par- 
liamentary delegations  included  repre- 
sentatives from  countries  and  parties 
friendly  to  the  United  States  and  from 
countries  and  parties  not  so  friendly  to 
us.  The  nonallned  movement  Is  very 
active  in  the  EPU  as  are  delegates  from 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  bloc. 
Nevertheless,  parliamentarians  also 
attend  and  actively  participate  from 
the  European  democracies  and  Japan 
and  from  many  countries  in  the  world 
that  cherish  democratic  principles  as 
we  do. 

The  IPU  meetings  offer  a  rare  op- 
portunity for  such  national  represent- 
atives to  get  together  to  discuss  major 
international  issues  and  to  reflect  on 
the  representational  basis  of  their  re- 
spective states.  By  design.  IPU  meet- 
ings are  less  formal  than  sessions  of 
the  United  Nations.  It  is  always  possi- 
ble, therefore,  for  exchanges  in  the 
IPU  to  be  less  confined  by  narrow  na- 
tional policies. 

The  spring  meeting  in  Nigeria  con- 
sidered very  topical  subjects  including 
issues  on  disarmament  of  relevance  to 
the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment that  has  Jxist  opened  in  New 
York.  Incidentally,  many  members  of 
parliament  that  attended  the  IPU 
meeting  planned  to  Join  their  national 
delegations  at  the  U.N.  meeting.  The 
IPU  itself  will  formally  present  to  the 
UJf .  session  the  results  specially  draft- 
ed at  the  Nigerian  meeting.  These  re- 
sults will  be  transmitted  to  the  U.N.  by 
Mr.  Oiulio  Andreotti  who  many  mem- 
bers of  this  body  will  recall  served  as 


President  of  the  Council  of  Ministers 
of  Italy  and  who  has  since  become 
tive  in  the  Political  Committee 
iterparliamentary  Union, 
the  question  of  disar- 
the  IPU  Spring  Conference 
also  considered  ways  of  developing 
parlianlentary  institutions,  issues  of 
world  Lunger  and  the  world  environ- 
ment, and  measures  for  furthering  de- 
coloniaition.  particularly  referring  to 
Namibii.  These  issues  were  debated, 
someti^nes  heatedly,  during  the  Lagos 
meeting  and  draft  resolutions  on  them 
were  adopted.  These  draft  resolutions 
will  b^  amended  and  ratified  after 
final  consideration  at  the  fall  confer- 
ence scheduled  for  this  coming  Sep- 
tember. In  addition,  special  consider- 
ation was  given  at  the  Lagos  meeting 
to  Mideast  problems,  particularly  the 
Israeli  1  parliamentary  action  concern- 
ing the  Oolan  Heights. 

I  shduld  point  out  that  all  of  the 
U.S.  delegates  that  attended  this  im- 
portant meeting  were  extremely  active 
both  ill  articulating  American  views 
and  defending  American  positions.  As 
Memb<ts  are  well  aware,  in  some  areas 
of  the^world  there  continues  to  exist 
great  ihostility  toward  the  United 
States.!  Much  of  this  hostility  is  based 
on  erraneous  views  of  what  U.S.  poli- 
cies reklly  are.  or  undeserved  suspi- 
cions Of  U.S.  motives.  Having  attended 
meetings  of  the  IPU  since  before 
World  [War  II.  I  believe  that  it  is  ever 
impor1|uit  to  the  interests  of  this 
country  that  people  around  the  world 
underhand  as  best  they  can  what 
Ameri<)ans  think  and  feel  and  how 
many  efforts  we  have  undertaken  to 
promote  peaceful  change  and  progress 
in  the  World. 

At  Ihe  Nigeria  meeting  we  had 
Amerioan  sopkesmen  willing  and  com- 
petent] to  shoulder  this  task.  Senator 
Robert  Staitord.  as  the  able  Senate 
chaim^,  made  a  clear  statement  of 
views  «nd  activity  in  the  area  of  arms 
Representative  Harold  Wash- 
reminded  delegates  of  the  U.S. 
lent  to  a  settlement  of  the 
question  consistent  with  U.N. 
tion  435.  He  also  emphasized 
how  opposed  we  remain  to  policies  and 
actions  of  South  Africa.  Representa- 
tive Rdbxrt  McClort  served  both  to 
represent  U.S.  views  on  the  subject  of 
the  en  dronment  and  to  chair  the  IPU 
Draft!]  ig  Committee  tasked  with  work- 
ing uc  a  basic  document  on  the  sub- 
ject, fv^ally.  Representative  Caldwkll 
BuTLit  discussed  the  prerequisites  of 
truly  Representative  government  and 
drew  Darticular  attention  to  the  impo- 
sition of  martial  law  in  Poland.  I  was 
privUeged  to  be  chairman  of  the  House 
delegation  and  to  present  views  on  the 
subject  of  world  hunger.  I  also  spoke 
for  the  Western  democratic  nations  in 
opposftig  the  Arab  resolution  con- 
demn! ig  Israel  for  its  recent  action  re- 
specti]  ig  the  Oolan  Heights. 
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Besides  i  resenting  these  statements, 
all  U.S.  delegates  were  active  in  the 
process  of  drafting  resolutions  that 
serve  as  co  tnmuniques  of  world  parlia- 
mentary o]  linion. 

IPU  meetings  make  possible  substan- 
tive debate  and  negotiation,  and  im- 
portant interaction  with  parliamenta- 
ry colleagues  from  all  over  the  world. 
The  very  Jlocation  of  these  meetings 
has  also  furthered  international  un- 
derstanding. For  example,  the  past 
spring  meeting  in  Nigeria  was  held  In 
the  House  and  Senate  Chambers  of 
the  Nigerian  National  Assembly.  Some 
of  our  drafting  sessions  were  held  in 
the  very  rooms  used  by  Nigerian  mem- 
bers whenjthey  carry  out  their  legisla- 
tive work.  Members  of  this  House  may 
not  Icnow  Isiat  the  Federal  Republic  of 
Nigeria  adopted  a  new  constitution  in 
1979  modeled  on  our  own  constitution- 
al structure.  Judging  from  the  alert- 
ness on  l^igerian  delegates  to  the 
meeting  a^id  from  their  high  reputa- 
tion with  other  parliamentarians.  I  am 
impressed  with  the  vitality  of  the  po- 
litical iifej  that  is  apparent  in  that 
country  injwest  Africa. 

In  my  view,  the  Lagos  meeting  was 
very  substantive  and  successful.  We 
now  need  to  look  sdiead  to  the  fall 
meeting  when  important  international 
issues  willj  again  be  considered  in  the 
IPU.  ' 

Because  [of  its  timeliness  and  rel- 
evance to  Ithe  U.N.  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament  that  has  Just  com- 
menced. I  Would  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  IPU  resolution  on  dis- 
armament passed  at  the  Lagos  meet- 
ing. The  U.S.  IPU  group  will  publish  a 
more  detailed  report  on  the  results  of 
the  sprinf  meeting  in  the  coming 
weelts. 
The  CoRTRiBunoM  or  Paruamxhts  to  the 
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OP  Concrete  Measures  by  the 
Second  Si  bciai.  Session  or  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral AssiHBLT  Devoted  to  Disarmament 

AND  THEIR  IMTLBMENTATION.  IN  PARTICULAR. 

THE  Redui  rnoN  or  Miutart  Budgets  and 
ITS  Eppects  on  World  Economy  and  Em- 
ployment AND  ON  THE  Economic  and 
Social  Development  op  the  Third  World 

resolution  adopted  unanimously  by  the 

INTER-PARUAMENTARY  council  at  its  130TH 
SESSION  (ikoOS,  17  APRIL  It*!) 

The  InteriParllamentBry  Council. 
Considerlag  that  peace  is  the  common 


property  ol 


also  a  necea  lary  condition  for  the  continued 


existence  of 


mankind  and  that  today  it  is 


mankind. 


Expressint  its  satisfaction  at  the  conven- 
ing of  the  Second  Special  Session  of  the 
U.N.  Oener  J  Assembly  devoted  to  Disarma- 
ment, whlcl  \  is  highly  significant  in  view  of 
the  worseiu  d  international  situation. 

Recalling  that  the  68th  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Confei«nce  (Havana,  1981)  expressed 
the  convictf>n  tliat  the  new  Special  Session 
of  the  Oentral  Assembly  devoted  to  Disar- 
mament wo^ld  do  much  to  promote  the  ces- 
sation of  th  e  arms  race  and  the  initiation  of 
the  disanni  ment  process. 

Deeply  ccncemed  at  the  serious  aggrava- 
tion of  the  ntemational  situation  hindering 
the  development  of  normal  relations  and 


the  strengthening  of  mutual  confidence  and 
co-operation  among  nations. 

Noting  that  new  hotbeds  of  crisis  and  con- 
flict between  States  have  arisen  in  addition 
to  the  existing  ones,  and  that  this  develop- 
ment has  had  an  adverse  effect  on  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament  and  arms  con- 
trol. 

Mindful  of  the  fact  that  in  present-day 
conditions  a  war,  especially  a  nuclear  war. 
threatens  dire  consequences  for  the  survival 
of  mankind  and  civilization. 

Noting  the  role  and  the  heavy  responsibil- 
ities of  Parliaments  and  parliamentarians 
regarding  the  destinies  of  their  peoples  and 
the  urgent  need  to  concert  the  efforts  of 
peoples.  Parliaments  and  Governments  and 
all  realistic  forces  so  as  to  prevent  the 
danger  of  a  nuclear  disaster,  put  an  end  to 
the  policy  of  armaments  and  ensure  the 
building  of  a  world  of  peace,  without  weap- 
ons or  wars. 

Noting  with  anxiety  the  constant  growth 
of  military  expenditures  which  place  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  economies  of  all  coun- 
tries and  jeopardize  their  socio-economic  de- 
velopment. 

Concerned  at  the  quantitative  and  qualita- 
tive development  of  weapons  systems  which 
constitute  grave  threats  to  world  peace  and 
security,  and  reaffirming  that  any  signifi- 
cant progress  in  disarmament  negotiations 
presupposes  the  restoration  of  mutual  confi- 
dence. 

Realizing  that  the  danger  of  nuclear  war 
is  growing  as  existing  nuclear 'arsenals  are 
enhanced  qualitatively  and  quantitatively. 

Recognizing  that  one  of  the  difficulties  in 
halting  the  arms  race  is  the  extremely  slow 
pace  of  disarmament  negotiations  as  com- 
pared with  the  rapid  momentum  of  the 
qualitative  improvement  in  weaponry. 

Noting  that  security  has  deteriorated  in 
many  regions  of  the  world  and  particularly 
in  Europe,  where  the  introduction  of  new 
systems  of  nuclear  and  conventional  weap- 
ons is  accelerating  the  arms  race. 

Regretting  that  the  negotiations  between 
the  United  SUtes  of  America  and  the  USSR 
on  the  questions  of  arms  limitation  and  dis- 
armament—especially nuclear  disarma- 
ment—are proceeding  too  slowly  and  that 
some  important  agreements  in  this  field 
have  not  yet  been  ratified. 

Regardhig  good  political  will,  prepared- 
ness to  develop  wide  international  co-oper- 
ation in  disarmament  negotiations  with  the 
participation  of  all  countries  on  an  equal 
footing  and  readiness  to  subscribe  to  con- 
crete disarmament  obligations  as  fundamen- 
tal prerequisites  for  the  success  of  disarma- 
ment negotiations. 

Considering  that  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly devoted  to  Disarmament  can  and  must 
become  an  important  stage  on  the  road  to- 
wards enduring  peace  and  security  through 
the  preservation  and  further  development 
of  all  the  positive  results  achieved  in  re- 
stricting the  arms  race  and  promoting  disar- 
mament in  the  1970s,  as  well  as  through  car- 
rjring  out  practical  measures  in  this  area  in 
the  future. 

Aware  of  the  immediate  need  to  take  prac- 
tical steps  for  ending  the  arms  race  and  pro- 
moting disarmament,  for  example  in  the  fol- 
lowing fields: 

A  complete  ban  on  nuclear  weapons  tests. 

Non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons. 

The  convening  of  a  World  Disarmament 
Conference, 

Security  guarantees  for  non-nuclear- 
weapon  States, 

Cuts  in  military  budgets; 


Confidence-building  measures, 

A  comprehensive  programme  on  disarma- 
ment. 

Affirming  that  full  commitment  and  strict 
adherence  by  all  States  to  the  principles 
and  purposes  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations,  in  particular  the  obligation  to  re- 
frain from  the  threat  or  use  of  force  against 
the  territorial  integrity  or  political  inde- 
pendence of  any  other  State  and  to  respect 
the  right  of  peoples  to  self-determination, 
are  indispensable  preconditions  for  promot- 
ing durable  peace  and  genuine  disarma- 
ment. 

Aware  of  the  extreme  usefulness  of  all 
international  negotiations,  current  or 
future,  in  increasing  the  security  of  States 
and  possibly  making  available  for  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  development  of  mankind 
the  substantial  savings  effected  by  limiting 
and  reducing  the  weapons  systems  covered 
by  the  aforesaid  negotiations, 

Convinced  of  the  close  link  between  disar- 
mament and  development,  and  of  the  great 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  rechannelllng 
the  funds  now  being  used  in  the  arms  race 
and  those  released  by  effective  disarmament 
measures  to  alleviation  of  the  economic  and 
social  problems  at  present  faced  by  peoples, 
particularly  in  the  developing  countries. 

Considering  that  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion of  the  UN  General  Assembly  devoted  to 
Disarmament  should  critically  analyze  the 
measures  undertaken  in  accordance  with 
the  Programme  of  Action  on  Disaimament 
adopted  at  the  First  Special  Session,  create 
a  more  favourable  political  climate  for  re- 
sumption of  the  disarmament  negotiations 
and  adopt  the  comprehensive  programme 
on  disarmament,  whose  implementation 
would  gradually  lead  to  the  achievement  of 
general  and  complete  disarmament  under 
strict  international  control. 

Stressing  that  parliamentarians  believe 
that  detente,  aimed  at  the  reduction  and 
final  elimination  of  tensions  between  States 
and  peoples,  can  help  to  shape  a  more 
secure,  stable  and  Just  future  for  mankind, 

A 

1.  Calls  upon  the  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments of  all  countries  in  the  world: 

(a)  To  endeavour  to  ensure  the  success  of 
the  Second  Special  Session  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  devoted  to  Disarmament  so 
that  the  supreme  world  forum  on  disar- 
mament may  make  a  decisive  contribution 
to  ending  the  disturbing  situation  in  the 
field  of  disarmament  and  determine  con- 
crete measures  for  actual  disarmament  di- 
rected towards  strengthening  international 
peace  and  security; 

(b)  To  take  steps  to  implement  actions 
and  measures  adopted  by  the  Second  Spe- 
cial Session  devoted  to  Disarmament; 

(c)  To  contribute  to  halting  the  deteriora- 
tion of  the  International  situation,  to  stimu- 
late developments  In  the  world  towards  uni- 
versal detente  and  to  support  all  efforts  di- 
rected towards  the  solution  of  crises,  oppos- 
ing all  forms  of  aggression.  Intervention,  in- 
terference In  the  internal  affairs  of  inde- 
pendent States,  and  pressures  on  such 
SUtes; 

(d)  To  seek  ways  and  means  of  channel- 
ling the  enormous  human,  natural,  scientif- 
ic and  technological  resources  now  being 
wasted  on  the  arms  race  towards  improving 
the  lot  of  mankind  through  economic  and 
social  development  and  the  eradication  of 
himger.  disease  and  other  acute  economic 
and  social  problems; 

2.  Urges  participants  in  the  Second  Spe- 
cial Session  of  the  UN  General  Assembly  de- 
voted to  Disarmament  to  support  the  fol- 
lowing specific  measures: 


(a)  A  comprehensive  programme  on  disar- 
mament; 

(b)  An  early  and  meaningful  resumption 
of  the  strategic  arms  limitation  and  reduc- 
tion talks,  leading  to  limitations  and  reduc- 
tions as  soon  as  possible: 

(c)  A  clear  endorsement  of  the  Anti-Ballis- 
tic Missile  (ABM)  Treaty; 

(d)  An  agreement,  within  the  strategic 
arms  limitation  context,  to  stop  the  flight 
testing  of  all  new  stijitegic  delivery  vehicles; 

(e)  A  successful  conclusion  to  the  US- 
Soviet  talks  in  Geneva  on  the  limitation  and 
reduction  of  intermediate-range  nuclear 
weapons  in  Europe: 

(f)  Agreements  in  the  Committee  on  Dis- 
armament and  other  international  forums 
on  a  comprehensive  nuclear  test  ban  and  a 
ban  on  radiological  weapons: 

(g)  The  adherence  of  all  States  to  the 
Geneva  Protocol  of  1925  for  the  Prohibition 
of  the  Use  in  War  of  Asphyxiating,  Poison- 
ous or  Other  Gases,  and  of  Bacteriological 
Methods  of  Warfare: 

(h)  A  treaty  prohibiting  the  development, 
production  and  stockpiling  of  chemical 
weapons  and  providing  for  their  destruction; 

(i)  A  further  call  exhorting  all  States 
which  have  not  yet  done  so  to  adhere  to  the 
1972  Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  the 
Development,  Production  and  Stockpiling  of 
Bacteriological  (Biological)  and  Toxin 
Weapons  and  on  Their  Destruction; 

(j)  New  agreements  which  would  reinforce 
or  complement  the  1967  Treaty  on  Princi- 
ples Governing  the  Activities  of  States  in 
the  Exploration  and  Use  of  Outer  Space,  in- 
cluding the  Moon  and  Other  Celestial 
Bodies,  in  the  form  of  a  treaty  on  the  prohi- 
bition of  development,  testing  and  station- 
ing of  weapons  of  any  kind  in  outer  space. 

(k)  Further  strengthening  the  regime  of 
non-proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  decisions  of  the  36th  ses- 
sion of  the  UN  General  Assembly; 

(1)  Security  guarantees  for  the  non-nucle- 
ar-weapon States; 

(m>  Other  limited  arms  control  agree- 
ments such  as  the  1971  Treaty  on  the  Prohi- 
bition of  the  Emplacement  of  Nuclear 
Weapons  and  Other  Weapons  of  Mass  De- 
struction on  the  Sea-Bed  and  the  Ocean 
Floor  and  in  the  Subsoil  thereof,  the  1977 
Convention  on  the  Prohibition  of  Military 
or  Any  Other  Hostile  Use  of  Environmental 
Modification  Techniques  and  the  1981  Con- 
vention on  Prohibitions  and  Restrictions  on 
the  Use  of  Certain  Conventional  Weapons 
which  May  Be  Deemed  to  Be  Excessively  In- 
jurious or  to  have  Indiscriminate  Effects: 

(n)  Agreements  leading  towards  a  success- 
ful conclusion  to  the  Vienna  talks  on  the  re- 
duction of  armed  forces  and  armaments  in 
Central  Europe; 

B 

3.  Urges  all  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments: 

(a)  To  act  firmly  for  the  cessation  of  the 
arms  race  and  for  the  development  of  genu- 
ine disarmament  measures,  particularly  nu- 
clear disarmament,  by  ensuring  a  military 
balance  which  does  not  endanger  the  securi- 
ty and  peace  of  any  country  and  which  can 
be  achieved  not  through  an  increase  in  ar- 
maments but  through  their  gradual  reduc- 
tion; 

(b)  To  strengthen  parliamentary  contacts 
at  the  regional  and  sub-regional  levels  with 
the  aim  of  increasing  confidence  and 
strengthening  security,  to  support  the 
action  by  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  for 
the  halting  of  the  arms  race  and  to  work  for 
the  implementation  of  the  resolutions  of 
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the  Second  Special  Session  of  the  UN  Gen- 
eral Assembly  devoted  to  Disannament: 

4.  Calls  upon  the  Parliaments  and  Govern- 
ments of  the  European  countries.  Canada 
and  the  United  States  of  America  to  make 
every  effort  to  ensure  that  the  Madrid 
Meeting  of  the  CSCE,  in  the  further  course 
of  its  work,  agrees  on  a  precise  mandate  for 
a  Conference  on  Confidence-  and  Security- 
Building  Measures  and  Disarmament  in 
Elurope.  This  conference  should  be  held 
within  the  framework  of  the  CSCE  process 
and  should  deal,  in  its  first  phase,  with  con- 
fidence- and  security-building  measures 
which  should  be  militarily  significant,  politi- 
cally binding  and  provided  with  adequate 
forms  of  verification  which  correspond  to 
their  content: 

5.  Calls  upon  Parliaments  and  National 
Inter-Parliamentary  Groups  to  devote  even 
greater  attention  to  the  problem  of  disarma- 
ment: 

6.  Urges  all  Parliaments  and  Governments 
to  give  absolute  priority  to  nuclear  disarma- 
ment. 

•  Mr.  McCIiORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Education, 
Science.  Culture,  and  Environment  at 
the  spring  conference  of  the  Interpar- 
liamentary Union  In  Lagos.  Nigeria,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  delegates 
from  more  than  50  nations.  Memoran- 
da relating  to  the  assigned  subject  of 
"The  State  of  the  World  Environment 
10  Years  After  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  at  Stock- 
holm. Steps  to  be  Taken.  Including  in 
the  Field  of  National  and  Internation- 
al Legislation"  were  filed  by  12  nation- 
al groups  including  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Secretariat  of  the  U.N.  Envi- 
ronment Programme  (UNEP).  Our 
U.S.  memorandum  prepared  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Susan  R.  Abassi, 
specialist  in  natural  resources  policy  of 
the  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Policy  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  followed  the  important 
international  developments  which 
have  occurred  during  the  10  years  in- 
tervening since  Stockholm.  This 
memorandum  was  reproduced  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  conference  and  distributed 
among  the  delegates  and  others  in  at- 
tendance. 

In  addition,  a  draft  resolution  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Ms. 
Abassi  and  Mr.  Vance  Hyndman  of  the 
staff  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Our  U.S.  draft  resolution 
was  comprehensive  to  the  extent  that 
it  covered  virtually  every  subject  af- 
fecting the  environment  to  which  the 
committee  debates  in  Lagos  related. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  meeting, 
a  drafting  committee  was  appointed  to 
which  I  was  named  in  behalf  of  our 
delegation  together  with  representa- 
tives from  Canada,  Cameroon,  the 
Philippines.  Egypt.  Great  Britian.  Fin- 
land, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  drafting  committee  met 
the  next  day.  I  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man at  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian 
delegate.  Jean-Robert  Oauthier.  A 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee is  attached  to  these  remarks 
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which  describes  the  drafting  commit- 
tee's vork.  The  report  was  signed  by 
all  m<  mbers  of  the  committee  and  was 
approved  by  the  full  committee  at  its 
final  meeting,  together  with  a  revised 
draft  resolution  for  presentation  at 
the  faill  meeting  of  the  IPU  to  be  held 
in  Rome  In  September.  Also,  the  com- 
mitte«  selected  me  to  serve  as  Rappor- 
teur io  present  the  resolution  at  the 
fall  IBU  conference. 

Thej  serious  threats  from  pollution 
of  ttje  environment  resulting  from 
acid  oain,  the  nuclear  waste  disposal, 
chemical  and  other  forms  of  toxic 
wastes,  oil  spills,  and  some  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  human  environ- 
ment make  this  subject  for  debate  at 
Rome  of  critical  Interest  to  most  of 
the  IPU  delegation  participants. 

In  <|irder  that  my  colleagues  In  this 
Chanfber  may  be  aware  of  the  infor- 
mation which  our  delegation  imparted 
at  th«  Lagos  conference.  I  am  attach- 
ing hereto  a  copy  of  the  memorandum 
which  our  group  submitted  and  also  a 
copy  I  of  my  formal  remarks  which 
were  delivered  during  the  second 
meeting  of  the  committee  on  Wednes- 
day. April  14.  1982. 

I  shpuld  point  out  also  that  the  com- 
mitted adopted  a  second  resolution 
recommending  that  the  chairman  of 
the  pommittee.  Dr.  Dakroury  of 
Egypt,  should  attend  the  forthcoming 
meeting  of  UNEP  taking  place  in  Nair- 
obi. Kenya,  in  May  of  this  year.  The 
resullis  of  that  meeting  will  be  includ- 
ed in  my  report  at  Rome. 
The  StrATX  or  the  World  EitviRoiafENT  10 

YeaAs  AtTER  the  U.N.  COKFERENCE  ON  THE 
HUIMN       ENVIRONMENT       AT       STOCKHOLM. 

STEife   TO   BE   Taken.    Including    in   the 
FiEii)  OP  National  and  International  Leg- 

ISLAtlON 

(Remarks  of  Mr.  Robert  McClory  (U.S.A.)) 
Mr.  President,  no  subject  selected  for  dis- 
cussion at  this  spring  meeting  deserves  more 
earnest  attention  than  that  assigned  to  our 
committee.  The  state  of  the  world  environ- 
ment ten  years  after  the  United  Nations 
Conference  on  the  Human  Environment  at 
Stock]  lolm— is  not  good. 

A  f  ;w  of  the  problems  pinpointed  at 
Stockholm  have  been  substantially  solved. 
For  instance,  many  of  our  endangered  spe- 
cies are  no  longer  endangered.  The  whale 
population  has  increased.  The  public  aware- 
ness ^f  the  problems  of  the  environment 
has  iiAproved  and  an  entire  new  agency  for 
monitpring,  evaluating  and  disseminating 
,tton  regarding  problems  of  the 
environment  has  been  established  at 
Nairobi,  Kenya. 

ioxically,  new  threats  to  the  human 
envirqnment  have  arisen  during  the  inter- 
vening since  years  Stockholm.  Many  indus- 
trial wastes  have  evidenced  unprecedented 
levels' of  toxicity  and  have  demonstrated  a 
reluctance  to  degrade.  Nuclear  waste  dispos- 
al poses  extreme  challenges  to  those  nations 
which  are  utilizing  nuclear  fuel  for  peaceful 
purposes  of  generating  energy.  The  more  ec- 
onomical method  of  reprocessing  nuclear 
waste  fuel  poses  the  more  serious  threat 
that  the  resulting  material— plutonlum— 
could  [contribute  to  a  proliferation  of  nucle- 
ar arinaments  and  is  unacceptable  in  my 
count  'y.  A  means  for  permanently  disposing 
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readioactive  nuclear  waste  fuel 
to  have  been  found.  Indeed,  the 
threat  to  the  environment  from 
waste  fuel  continues  to  plague 
and  technological  communi- 


of  highly 
seems  not 
long  term 
such  nuclear 
the  sclent  fie 
ties. 

A  new  ind  seemingly  serious  pollutant 
polychlori^ated  biphenyls  (PCB)  has 
emerged  aS  a  persistent  non-degradable  sub- 
stance about  which  little  or  nothing  ap- 
peared at  Stockholm  ten  years  ago.  In  my 
congressional  district  of  Illinois  we  have  in 
the  Waukegan  harbor  the  highest  concen- 
tration oflPCB's  in  the  United  States.  To 
raise  it  froin  the  harbor  bed  poses  the  prob- 
lem of  further  polluting  the  waters  and 
marine  lif«  of  the  area.  Once  removed  from 
the  harbor  and  placed  on  dry  ground,  a  rela- 
tively simple  and  inexpensive  technique  has 
been  developed  for  rendering  PCB's  sub- 
stantially harmless.  The  unsolved  problem 
is  how  to  glet  the  PCB's  out  of  the  water  and 
onto  the  jdry  ground  for  easy  treatment 
without  ulding  to  the  pollution  of  the 
waters  and  fish  in  the  harbor  itself. 

In  this  pame  community  the  subject  of 
ozone  hasi  taken  on  a  unique  and  special 
meaning.  While  ozone  in  the  upper  atmos- 
phere filters  out  excessive  ultra-violet  rays 
which  can  prove  damaging  to  human 
health,  atjground  level  high  concentrations 
of  ozone  are  themselves  injurious  to  human 
health.  It  feeems  somewhat  ironic  that  Wau- 
kegan.  Illi  is  both  the  scene  of  high  levels 
of  PCB's  In  its  harbor  and  also  experiences, 
from  timejto  time,  dangerous  levels  of  ozone 
in  the  air  |  which  the  citizens  must  breathe. 
This  grouhd  level  ozone  pollution  can  only 
be  controlled  by  eliminating  the  source  of 
the  pollution— a  reduction  of  poisonous 
emissions  Ifrom  motor  vehicles  and  industri- 
al plants.  I 

More  widespread  and  of  greater  national 
and  international  concern  is  the  devastating 
pollution  resulting  from  acid  precipitation. 
The  sulfiir  and  nitrogen  oxides  emitted 
from  pow^  stations,  factories  and  motor  ve- 
hicles conf  ert  into  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids 
in  the  atihosphere  and  thereafter  descend 
with  destructive  effect  as  acid  rain  and  snow 
in  areas  of  Canada  and  northeastern  United 
States.  This  dangerous  source  of  pollution 
which  destroys  the  marine  life  of  many  of 
our  lakes  klso  damages  crops  and  forests  as 
it  pours  down  poison  in  the  form  of  acid 
rain  and  show. 

My  coui^ry  and  Canada  are  acutely  aware 
of  this  source  of  pollution  and  have  reached 
tentative  Understandings  with  regard  to  re- 
search anfl  monitoring  of  acid  rain  prob- 
lems. Hotvever,  limited  action  programs 
have  yet  to  develop  in  either  of  our  coun- 
tries. This  poses  a  challenge  to  us  as  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  Congress  as  I  am  sure  it 
does  also  to  our  counterparts,  the  members 
of  the  Canadian  Parliament. 

Similar  damage  from  acid  precipitation 
has  been  experienced  in  Western  Europe 
primarily  in  Norway  and  Sweden.  The  acid 
rain  and  snow  which  descends  on  these 
countries  develop  from  pollutants  poured 
into  the  'atmosphere  in  other  Euroijean 
countries.  Only  by  getting  at  the  source  of 
this  pollution  can  the  lakes,  forests  and 
farm  lands  of  the  Scandinavian  Peninsula 
be  restored.  And  only  by  the  initiatives  of 
parliamentary  bodies  in  Western  Europe 
can  a  start  be  made  to  protect  these  vital 
parts  of  o  ir  environment. 

Mr.  Pre  lident.  in  the  establishment  of  the 
U.N.  Environmental  Programme  (UNEP) 
and  the  c  'eation  of  a  secretariat  in  Nairobi, 
we  have  t  egun  to  attack  many  of  the  prob- 
lems iden  ified  and  described  in  Stockholm 


in  1972.  My  U.S.  colleagues  and  I  are  par- 
ticularly impressed  by  the  global  environ- 
ment monitoring  system  (GEMS)  which  on 
a  world  wide  basis  provides  information  on 
the  sources  and  types  of  pollution  and  meas- 
ures the  level  at  which  they  increase  or  di- 
minish. Other  developments  such  as  INFO- 
TERRA  (International  Referral  System  for 
Source  of  Environmental  Information),  the 
regional  seas  program,  intemation  register 
of  potentially  toxic  chemicals  (IRPTC). 
world  conservation  strategy,  and  world  reg- 
istry of  rivers  discharging  into  oceans  are 
most  useful  to  the  member  nations  as  they 
identify  sources  and  levels  of  pollution  and 
recommend  correctional  measures. 

Perhaps  the  most  serious  threat  to  the 
future  of  UNEP  is  the  general  economic  re- 
cession which  is  plaguing  much  of  the  in- 
dustrialized world.  Contributions  from  the 
United  States  have  diminished  in  the  last 
several  years  and  I  can  only  hope  that  my 
country  will  continue  to  provide  substantial 
economic  support  as  well  as  technologic^ 
and  scientific  information  from  which  all 
nations  may  benefit.  Likewise.  I  am  hopeful 
that  appropriate  steps  within  the  Congress 
will  take  place  which  will  aid  in  reducing 
the  pollution  from  acid  rain.  PCB's  and 
other  toxic  wastes  which  are  the  natural  by- 
products of  a  highly  Industrialized  country. 

It  is  my  further  hope  that  there  will  be  a 
generous  representation  of  parliamentar- 
ians at  the  forthcoming  environmental  con- 
ference in  Nairobi  scheduled  for  May.  In  ad- 
dition, as  in  the  case  of  the  U.N.  conference 
in  Stockholm  in  1972, 1  hope  that  the  Inter- 
parliamentary Union  will  be  represented  in 
Nairobi  as  a  participant  or  as  an  observer. 

I  am  submitting  a  suggested  draft  resolu- 
tion, as  I'm  sure  delegates  from  other  coun- 
tries will  do.  From  these  drafts,  the  memo- 
randums filed  and  our  committee  discus- 
sions, I  hope  that  a  final  text  may  be  devel- 
oped for  presentation  at  the  Rome  meeting 
for  active  consideration  there. 

Mr.  President,  m  these  brief  remarks  I 
have  been  able  to  touch  only  upon  a  small 
fraction  of  the  environmental  problems 
with  which  the  parliaments  of  the  world  are 
concerned  and  to  which  we  must  apply  our- 
selves in  our  respective  parliamentary 
bodies.  Deforestation,  desertification,  soil 
erosion,  pollution  of  the  oceans  and  other 
parts  of  the  human  environment  warrant 
our  intensive  study  and  protection.  My 
statement  here  has  related  primarily  to  sev- 
eral threats  to  the  human  environment  with 
which  I  am  concerned  individually  and  as  a 
Member  of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  the  State  of  Illinois.  I  will  take 
note  of  the  remarks  of  all  my  colleagues  and 
of  the  particular  subjects  which  they  indi- 
vidually address  in  the  course  of  our  com- 
mittee meetings  here  in  Lagos. 

The  Stats  op  the  World  E^nvironment  10 

YEARS  APTER  THE  U.N.  CONFERENCE  ON  THE 

Human  Environment  at  Stockholn 
(Memorandum       presented       by       Rot>ert 

McClory.  Member  of  Congress  on  behalf 

of  the  Group  of  the  United  States  of 

America) 

Over  the  past  ten  y^ars.  the  decade  fol- 
lowing the  Conference  on  the  Human  Envi- 
ronment in  Stockholm,  the  surge  of  public 
concern  over  the  need  to  take  action  to  pro- 
tect natural  resources  and  the  environment 
has  been  channeled  into  research,  confer- 
ences, and  a  wide  array  of  actions  by  na- 
tions, regional  groups  and  international  or- 
ganizations. Scientists,  experts  and  policy 
makers  generally  agree  that  there  have 
been  important  gains  in  dealing  with  envi- 


ronmental threats,  and  that  problems  are 
much  better  understood.  But  they  also 
agree  that  actions  taken  to  date  at  all  levels 
of  government  and  international  activity 
leave  a  great  deal  to  be  desired. 

In  this  year  of  the  tenth  anniversary  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference,  several  organi- 
zations have  prepared  assessments  that  ad- 
dress these  questions,  and  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  International  Or- 
ganization of  the  U.S.  Congress  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  has  held  two  hear- 
ings ort  these  subjects.  In  general,  most  of 
these  assessments  conclude  that  most  of  the 
recommendations  and  principles  adopted  at 
the  Stockholm  Conference  remain  vailid  and 
urgent,  and  that  most  of  those  calling  for 
actions  have  generally  not  been  fulfilled,  de- 
spite efforts  over  the  past  decade.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  the  69th  Inter-Parllamentary 
Conference  should  address  this  year  the 
question  of  the  state  of  the  world  environ- 
ment and  actions  needed  to  assure  that  past 
progress  continues,  and  that  the  legislative 
bodies  of  the  world  remain  cognizant  of  the 
need  for  continued  urgent  concern  in  this 
area. 

perceptions  op  cnvironmxhtal  problems 

Perceptions  of  environmental  problems 
have  evolved  considerably  over  the  past 
decade.  Scientific  knowledge  In  most  of  the 
areas  addressed  at  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence has  greatly  increased;  a  more  sophisti- 
cated appreciation  of  the  complexities  of  en- 
vironmental and  ecological  interactions  has 
emerged,  which  has  caused  a  further  evolu- 
tion of  the  concept  of  which  are  the  most 
crucial  environmental  problems.  Some 
issues  thought  to  be  critical  are  now  seen  as 
less  so.  while  new  threats  to  the  environ- 
ment have  been  uncovered.  At  the  same 
time,  while  confidence  in  technological  abili- 
ty to  deal  with  environmental  problems  has 
increased,  the  political  and  economic  diffi- 
culties in  doing  so  are  much  more  clearly 
perceived  and  are  taking  center  stage. 

Probably  the  most  major  shift  in  percep- 
tions and  attitudes  is  related  to  the  relation- 
ship of  environment  and  development.  At 
the  Stockholm  Conference,  there  was  a 
prominent  concern  among  developing  coun- 
tries that  attempts  to  improve  the  environ- 
ment might  hinder  development.  Also,  envi- 
ronmental problems  were  seen  then  as  pri- 
marily a  result  of  technology  and  develop- 
ment, whereas  there  has  now  been  a  shift 
from  concern  about  pollution  from  hlgh- 
technology  sources,  which  can  be  managed 
through  regulation  and  technological  reme- 
dies, to  concern  about  pollution  caused  by 
poverty,  overpopulation  and  lack  of  develop- 
ment, which  can  prevent  a  s<x;lety  from 
taking  measures  to  conserve  and  wisely  use 
resources. 

institutional  response:  the  united  states 

In  1970,  public  consciousness  of  the  envi- 
ronmental problems  facing  the  U.S..  and  the 
world,  emerged  in  a  nationwide  rallying  of 
public  opinion.  Prom  that  year  to  the 
present,  the  U.S.  Congress  has  taken  a 
strong  lead  in  enacting  legislation  to  protect 
the  environment  and  the  nation's  natural 
resources.  The  U.S.  has  also  been  in  the 
forefront  of  clot>al  efforts  to  create  effective 
research  and  monitoring  programs  and  to 
reach  agreements  on  global  resource  issues 
such  as  wildlife  protection,  habitat  protec- 
tion and  others.  It  has  strongly  supported 
the  U.N.  Environment  Programme,  and  the 
environment  and  the  resource  related  activi- 
ties of  other  International  organizations. 

In  its  national  legislation,  the  U.S.  Con- 
gress enacted  the  National  Environmental 


Policy  Act  in  1970.  which  requires  environ- 
mental Impact  assessments  for  every  major 
action  of  the  Federal  Government.  This  act 
has  resulted  in  an  integration  of  environ- 
mental considerations  into  actions  by  every 
agency  of  the  government.  The  U.S.  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Agency  was  estab- 
lished in  1970  as  an  independent  agency  to 
carry  out  pollution  control  and  research 
programs.  In  the  years  following  1970  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Clean  Air  Act:  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act:  the  Safe 
Drinking  Water  Ac£;  the  Solid  Waste  Dis- 
posal Act:  the  Insecticide.  Fungicide  and  Ro- 
dentlcide  Act:  the  Toxic  Substance  Control 
Act:  the  Noise  Control  Act:  and  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act. 

The  U.S.  Congress  has  also  acted  to  great- 
ly enlarge  the  U.S.  National  Park  system,  to 
designate  large  areas  of  the  Federally 
owned  lands  as  protected  wilderness  areas: 
to  protect  endangered  species:  and  to  safe- 
guard fishery  resources.  A  National  Agricul- 
tural Lands  Study  was  carried  out  to  assess 
the  status  of  the  Nation's  croplands,  and 
various  measures  to  protect  the  Nation's 
coastlands  and  wetlands  have  been  enacted. 

This  comprehensive  response  by  the  U.S. 
Congress  to  create  the  Institutions  and  in- 
strumentalities that  control  pollution,  carry 
out  environmental  research,  and  conserve 
the  Nation's  resources  has  followed  from 
the  active  concern  of  the  citizens  of  the 
U.S.,  who  support  and  demand  protection  of 
the  environment. 

INTERNATIONAL  INSTrTUTIONS 

At  the  international  level,  the  large 
number  of  international  UNEP  conferences 
on  various  environmental  topics  since  1972. 
sponsored  by  various  international  organiza- 
tions, is  evidence  of  the  integration  of  these 
issues  into  their  missions.  There  has  been 
an  impressive  response  among  the  array  of 
UN  and  other  agencies  to  include  environ- 
mental concerns  in  their  objectives. 

77»e  United  Nations  EnviTonmental  Pro- 
grximme:  UNEP  was  created  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  at  the  Stockholm  Confer- 
ence, and  works  out  of  a  Secretariat  in  Nair- 
obi. Kenya,  designed  to  be  the  focal  point 
for  environmental  action  and  coordination 
within  the  UN  system.  It  was  not  intended 
to  carry  out  its  own  programs,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  and  coordinate  environmental  ac- 
tivities of  the  other  U.N.  agencies  and  other 
international  organizations,  and  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  relevant  national  activities. 
It  can  partially  fund  some  projects,  but  is 
primarily  an  "intellectual "  catalyst.  The 
staff  of  100  to  150  has  an  annual  budget  of 
about  $30  million.  Major  UNEP  programs 
are  underway,  with  several  major  achieve- 
ments, and  many  programs  with  important 
potential. 

Global  Environmental  Monitoring  System 
(OEMS):  This  system  is  a  collective  effort 
on  the  part  of  international  agencies  and 
national  governments  to  collect  the  data 
needed  in  crucial  environmental  areas  for 
rational  management  of  the  environment. 
This  program  is  judged  to  be  a  key  success 
of  UNEP.  although  scientists  are  at  pains  to 
point  out  that  the  system  has  a  long  way  to 
go  before  it  reaches  iu  potential  for  useful- 
ness. 

INFOTERRA  is  a  system  that  identifies 
information  sources  throughout  the  world 
on  any  of  some  1.000  environmental  topics. 
It  operates  through  national  focal  points, 
and  112  countries  are  part  of  the  system.  It 
answers  350  queries  per  month,  has  identi- 
fied over  8.500  sources  of  information,  and 
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publishes  an  international  directory  of 
sources. 

Regional  Seat  Program:  Operating 
through  a  Program- Activity  Center  in  Nair- 
obi, this  program  worlu  through  initiating 
and  facilitating  conventions  and  protocols 
signed  by  coimtries  bordering  individual 
seas.  Programs  are  <q>erating  for  10  regional 
seas  Involving  122  countries,  such  as  the 
Mediterranean,  Caribbean,  East  Asian  seas. 
South  East  Pacific,  the  Red  Sea  and  others. 
This  program  is  widely  hailed  as  one  of 
DNEP's  signal  succoses. 

International  Regitter  of  Potentially 
Toxic  Chemical  (IRPTCf:  The  IRPTC  gath- 
ers data  from  a  number  of  national  and 
international  sources  in  order  to  provide 
ready  access  to  Information  on  production, 
uses,  environmental  pathways,  and  toxicity 
of,  as  weU  as  legislation  concerning,  various 
chemicals. 

World  Contervation  Strategy:  In  coopera- 
tion with  the  International  Union  for  the 
Conservation  of  Nature  and  Natural  Re- 
sources and  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  with 
collaboration  from  FAO  and  UNESCO. 
DNEP  was  involved  in  the  formulations  of  a 
World  Conservation  Strategy  which  sets 
forth  in  considerable  detail  the  objectives  of 
conservation  of  species  of  plants  and  ani- 
mals which  would  be  necessary  to  meet 
specified  human  purposes.  The  Strategy 
report,  published  in  1980,  provides  a  de- 
tailed blueprint  of  the  means  of  meeting 
these  requirement  at  the  national,  regional 
and  global  levels. 

World  Registry  of  Rivers  Discharging  into 
Oceans:  In  conjunction  with  UNESCO. 
UNEP  created  a  registry  of  rivers  which  dis- 
charged into  the  world's  oceans,  and  de- 
tailed levels  and  types  of  pollution  resulting, 
where  possible.  Some  25  percent  of  these 
rivers  are  being  monitored  for  pollutants. 

Specific  action  plans  following  from 
UNEP  decisions  or  international  confer- 
ences on  habitat,  desertification,  popula- 
tion, and  other  topics  are  in  various  stages 
of  preparation  or  implementation.  These  in- 
clude a  Plan  of  Action  to  Combat  Desertifi- 
cation, a  draft  plan  for  conservation  of 
marine  mammals,  protection  of  the  ozone 
layer,  a  world  soils  policy,  and  others. 

SPBcmc  issTTSs  OP  nrmmATioRAL  coif  germ 

There  are  a  niunber  of  specific  areas  of 
environmental  concern  that  are  particularly 
international,  such  as  the  atmosphere  and 
the  oceans.  Other  concerns  are  land-based 
but  relate  to  unique  resources  with  value  to 
humanity  outside  the  borders  of  the  nations 
where  they  are  located;  examples  are  wild- 
life, tropical  forests,  and  resources  lost  to 
desertification.  Most  of  these  areas  of  con- 
cern were  dealt  with  by  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Stockholm  Conference. 

ATMOSPMIRE 

Three  major  issues,  all  clearly  perceived  at 
Stockholm,  and  more  urgent  today,  pervade 
the  concern  over  the  earth's  atmosphere. 
Each  of  these  issues  can  only  be  addressed 
in  an  international  context;  no  nation  acting 
alone  can  effect  major  changes. 

1.  Carbon  dioxide  (CO)  and  Climate.  The 
question  of  the  increase  of  carbon  dioxide  in 
ttie  atmosphere  due  to  the  burning  of  fossil 
fuels,  and  the  possible  consequent  warming 
of  the  world's  climate,  with  possible  nega- 
tive effects,  was  an  issue  at  Stockholm. 
Since  then,  concern  has  intensified.  Scien- 
tists indicate  that  imderstanding  of  this 
problem  had  greatly  increased  over  the  past 
several  years,  with  consensus  emerging  that 
an  increase  in  atomsphere  carbon  dioxide  is 
occurring,  and  that  if  this  increase  is  al- 


lowed CO  continue  at  the  present  rate,  it  will 
almost  certainly  lead  to  a  global  warming 
over  the  next  50  years.  From  an  ecological 
point  bf  view,  such  rapid  change  is  consid- 
ered Undersirable  and  dangerous  to  many 
humaa  needs  and  activities.  At  present, 
international  efforts  on  the  CO  issue  contin- 
ue to; center  almost  entirely  on  research, 
data,  luid  monitoring,  but  it  is  likely  that 
this  i«ue  will  require  a  concerted  interna- 
tional effort  soon,  if  adverse  effects  are  to 
be  avoided. 

2.  lie  ozone  layer.  Recent  evidence  that 
suggests  that  the  ozone  in  the  stratosphere 
may  Already  be  measurably  reduced,  pre- 
sumaldy  by  human  activities  which  release 
chlorofluorocarttons  (CFCs)  into  the  atmos- 
phere, has  raised  an  alarm.  The  ozone  layer 
absorlis  ultraviolet  radiation,  and  a  reduc- 
tion would  be  exp)ected  to  have  adverse  con- 
sequences for  many  forms  of  life.  This  issue 
is  a  pitme  example  of  the  type  of  global  en- 
vironmental problems  that  might  not  even 
be  detected  in  advance  without  extensive 
global  monitoring.  In  response  to  these  con- 
cerns, in  1977  a  World  Plan  of  Action  for 
the  ozpne  layer  was  formulated,  largely  on  a 
U.S.  initiative  and  a  Coordinating  Conunit- 
tee  OQ  the  Ozone  Layer  (CCOL)  has  been 
formed  by  UNEP,  which  meets  annually  to 
review  the  situation. 

3.  Atid  "rain. "  Precipitation,  both  in  wet 
forms  like  rain  or  snow,  and  dry  particulate 
deposition,  which  is  high  in  sulphuric  and 
nitrogen  oxides,  has  measureable  negative 
impacts  on  the  lakes  and  vegetation  where 
it  fall*.  The  cause  of  such  precipitation  is 
largely  the  emmissions  from  power  stations, 
factories  and  vehicles.  As  the  acid  levels  rise 
as  a  result,  lakes  lose  their  ability  to  sustain 
aquatk:  life,  and  vegetation  suffers  various 
effect^.  The  Stockholm  recommendations 
do  not  specifically  mention  this  problem,  al- 
though it  was  discussed  there.  In  1979,  at 
the  ttitemational  Convention  on  Trans- 
bouncmry  Air  Pollution  in  Geneva,  33  coun- 
tries, licluding  the  U.S.,  Canada,  and  Soviet 
Bloc  cbuntries,  agreed  to  "limit,  reduce,  and 
prevent  all  forms  of  air  pollution."  Trans- 
frontier hazardous  emissions  and  acid  rain 
were  tingled  out  for  special  attention.  This 
is  a  matter  of  special  concern  to  the  U.S. 
and  Quiada,  where  negotiations  \o  formu- 
late afi  agreement  curtailing  acid  rain  are 
on-gotoig.  On  August  5,  1980,  the  two  coun- 
tries signed  a  Memorandum  of  Intent  estab- 
lishing working  groups  to  gather  scientific 
and  oBier  data  which  would  form  a  basis  for 
negotbtions  toward  the  transboundary  air 
pollution  control  agreement.  Negotiations 
on  the  agreements  began  in  June  1981. 

LAND  Rcsotntcn 

Two  land  resource  issues  have  emerged  as 
a  pre  lomlnant  focus  of  concern  over  the 
past  ( iecade— deforestation  and  desertifica- 
tion. 3oth  were  recognized  at  Stockholm, 
but  tite  degreee  of  urgency  did  not  become 
pressitig  until  sometime  within  the  past  five 
years. 

1.  D^orestation.  Over  the  past  decade,  the 
problam  of  loss  of  forests  has  emerged  as 
one  (X  the  major  enviroimiental  issues  of 
the  period.  In  a  recent  major  survey  of  trop- 
ical  forests  completed  by  FAO  as  part  of 
UNEP's  Global  Environmental  Monitoring 
System,  it  was  estimated  that  Latin  America 
is  losing  some  4.2  million  hectares  per  year. 
Asia  i.8  million  hectares,  and  Africa  atwut 
1.3  mllion  hectares.  Nigeria  was  losing  some 
10  p«cent  of  its  accessible  closed  forest 
each  \tKc  in  the  late  1970s.  International 
actioil  to  respond  to  the  problem  has  only 
Just  begun,  and  the  problem  remains  a 
pressibg  one,  with  related  adverse  effects 


such  as  watershed  destruction,  soil  erosion, 
and  species  extinction. 

2.  Desertification.  The  spread  of  desert 
and  deseit-like  conditions,  which  renders 
land  unable  to  produce  or  sustain  living  re- 
sources, i4  an  issue  that  has  l>een  raised 
since  the  Stockholm  Conference.  It  Is  also 
an  issue  that  is  closely  related  to  poverty,  al- 
though it  can  occur  wherever  overgrazing, 
over-culti\ktion  and  poorly  planned  irriga- 
tion take  place.  The  problem  is  most  severe 
in  countries  where  the  poor  must  place 
stress  on  tiieir  environment  in  order  to  stay 
alive.  In  1#77.  a  U.N.  Conference  on  Deserti- 
fication w^  held  in  Nairobi.  The  result  was 
a  greatly  heightened  awareness  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  ^  Plan  of  Action,  with  28  recom- 
mendatiorfB.  An  Interagency  Working 
Group  on  Desertification  has  been  formed. 
However,  (n  general,  there  has  lieen  limited 
action  to  address  the  problem,  and  few  if 
any  of  the  national  plans  recommended  at 
Nairobi  have  been  drafted. 

3.  Soil  l^rosion.  A  problem  closely  related 
to  desertification,  but  one  that  also  is  occur- 
ring extenjsively  in  non-arid  lands  as  well,  is 
soil  erosion.  This  is  a  serious  problem 
throughout  the  world.  During  the  decade 
since  Sto<xholm,  the  world's  soil  resources 
have  beeii  extensively  studied.  An  FAO/ 
UNESCO  {soil  map  was  published  in  1980, 
and  an  outgoing  study  of  soil  degradation  is 
being  carried  out.  A  world  soils  policy  is  in 
the  maldrig,  and  UNEP  expects  a  charter 
for  integitited  soil  numagement  and  conser- 
vation. Wl  lether  this  will  soon  affect  actions 
on  indlvidi  lal  farmers  is  a  major  question. 

LtVinc  RESOURCES 

The  livi  tg  resources  in  the  oceans  and  on 
land  have  been  the  subject  of  intensive  scru- 
tiny both  before  and  after  Stockholm. 
There  hate  been  successes  in  these  areas, 
but  additional  efforts  are  still  needed.  Major 
issue  areas  include  wildlife  conservation: 
marine  living  resources;  and  general  biologi- 
cal diversity,  related  to  both  of  these,  and 
directly  affected  by  such  issues  as  deforest- 
ation an  desertification.  There  have  been 
some  notable  successes  in  wildlife  manage- 
ment. First,  numerous  legal  conventions  for 
conservation  were  signed  during  the  decade: 
parlu  and  protected  areas  have  expanded  in 
many  regions:  and  the  understanding  of  the 
context  oil  wildlife  protection  has  increased. 

A  majo^  concern  at  Stockholm  centered 
on  threata  to  the  world's  oceans,  and  wheth- 
er levels  ^f  pollution  would  threaten  the 
living  resources  in  the  oceans.  On  balance, 
the  oceans  have  proven  over  the  past  decade 
to  be  mofe  resilient  than  was  thought  at 
Stockholcl.  However,  major  problems 
remain  a  threat,  such  as  oil  spills,  and  other 
forms  of  liarine  pollution. 

This  metnorandum  discusses  only  selected 
issue  areas  that  have  received  a  great  deal 
of  public  attention  over  the  past  decade. 
Other  issues  of  concern  are  numerous,  and 
include  hpavy  metals  pollution,  DDT,  oil 
spills,  freshwater  resources,  global  model- 
ling, population,  chemicals  in  the  environ- 
ment, energy  resources,  radiation,  and  many 
others.  Ini  each  of  these  areas,  as  in  each  of 
those  discussed  above,  extensive  research, 
monitorink  and  data  gathering  are  under- 
way, and  Management  techniques  and  needs 
are  being  Identified  and  in  some  cases  imple- 
mented, Mten  through  international  con- 
ventions i^d  treaties. 

I  ACTIONS  NEEDED 

In  198o|  the  U.S.  Government  published 
its  interagency  Global  2000  report.  This  was 
basically  (i  collection  of  projections,  based 
on  current  trends,  to  the  year  2000  in  most 
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of  the  envirormiental  areas  under  discussion 
in  this  report.  The  report  served  to  drama- 
tize the  likelihood  that  current  trends  are 
unlikely  to  be  sustainable  in  most  of  these 
areas  of  concern. 

International  actions  needed  are  in  two 
areas:  (1)  increased  monitoring  of  environ- 
mental trends,  both  to  establish  current 
trends  in  luiown  problem  areas  and  to  serve 
as  an  early  warning  system  for  new  prob- 
lems and  trends  as  they  emerge,  and  (2)  en- 
viroiunental  management  agreements  and 
international  law,  areas  in  which  govern- 
ment must  work  toward  concerted  action  to 
address  enviroiunental  problems  that  cross 
national  boimdaries. 

In  both  these  areas  of  international 
action,  the  U.N.  Enviroimient  Programme 
has  demonstrated  a  capacity  to  act  as  a  cat- 
alyst for  action.  It  currently  oversees  several 
monitoring  and  information  dissemination 
programs,  and  has  convened  or  facilitated 
numerous  conferences  and  meeting  at  which 
management  strategies  have  been  developed 
UNEP  should  be  retained  and  strengthened, 
and  its  efforts  supported  by  all  Nations. 

Individual  nations  have  a  variety  of  meas- 
ures open  to  them  in  addressing  environ- 
mental problems  within  their  own  borders 
and  in  attempting  to  reach  agreements  with 
other  nations  that  share  such  problems 
with  them.  Action  required  on  the  pi>jt  of 
individual  nations  fall  into  four  major  cate- 
gories: (1)  Govenmients  must  be  aware  of 
glol>al  pollution  problems  and  deal  on  a  bi- 
lateral or  multilateral  basis  with  transboun- 
dary pollution  issues;  (2)  Support  for  envi- 
roiunental programs— both  pollution  control 
and  resources  management — within  their 
own  borders;  (3)  the  Integration  of  princi- 
ples of  sustained  yield  and  environmental 
protection  into  development  programs,  both 
by  aid-giving  and  by  aid-receiving  nations; 
(4)  support  for  relevant  international  agen- 
cies, and  in  particular,  the  U.N.  Environ- 
ment Programme. 

The  State  or  the  World  Eitvironiiert  10 
Tears  Atter  the  UJf.  CoirrERENCE  on  the 
Human  Environment  at  Stockholm- 
Steps  To  Be  Taken,  Including  in  the 
Field  op  National  and  International  Lcc- 
islation 

report  op  the  drafting  COMMimS 
To  the  Chairman  and  members  of  the 
Committee:  Tour  Drafting  Coiiunittee  com- 
prising eight  members  appointed  by  the 
Chairman,  with  the  concurrence  of  the 
members  of  the  Committee,  met  on  Tues- 
day, April  15,  to  prepare  a  draft  resolution 
for  consideration  by  the  Conunittee  for 
presentation  to  the  Fall  Meeting  of  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union  to  be  held  in  Rome 
in  September. 

Mr.  McClory  of  the  United  States  was  se- 
lected as  Chairman  of  the  Drafting  Commit- 
tee and  proposed  that  we  should  select  one 
of  the  seven  drafts  presented  by  the  various 
groups  as  a  base  from  which  to  prepare  the 
final  draft  resolution  proposal. 

The  Chairman  proposed  also  that  the 
Committee  should  consider  in  sequential 
order  the  various  preambular  paragraphs  to 
be  followed  by  the  operative  provisions  and 
recommendations. 

The  draft  resolution  proposed  by  the 
Nordic  Group,  consisting  of  the  Danish, 
Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Swedish  delega- 
tions, was  chosen  as  the  basis  for  the  Com- 
mittee's draft  proposal.  However,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  at  once  that  various  paragraphs 
from  the  drafts  presented  by  the  Canadian, 
Camerounian,  USSR,  and  the  United  States 
were  adopted  almost  verbatim.  In  addition. 


the  representative  from  the  United  Nations 
Environmental  Programme,  Mr.  Borut 
Bohte,  made  substantial  contributions.  Fi- 
nally, the  talents  of  the  Deputy  Secretary- 
General,  Mr.  Frank  Wilcox,  were  employed 
generously  in  providing  other  technical, 
transitional,  and  editorial  language  in  devel- 
oping the  final  product. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Drafting  Com- 
mittee participated  actively  in  the  discus- 
sions and  in  the  final  decisions  reached  by 
your  Conunittee. 

We  are  aware  of  specific  subjects  which 
might  have  been  included  but  which  might 
have  resulted  in  the  omission  of  equally  im- 
portant specific  subjects  which  space  and 
time  and  perhaps  experUse  rendered  impos- 
sible. 

We  wish  to  remind  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  forthcoming  Conference 
of  UlfEP  to  be  held  in  Nairobi  in  May  where 
developments  relative  to  our  area  of  interest 
may  occur  from  which  we  may  benefit  when 
this  subject  is  considered  at  the  Fall  Confer- 
ence of  the  IPU  in  Rome  in  September. 

It  should  also  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
draft  resolution  which  this  Committee 
adopts  is  subject  to  amendment  at  the  Fall 
meeting  when  extensive  pleiuur  and  com- 
mittee debates  can  give  more  detailed  con- 
sideration to  the  multiple  aspects  of  this 
broad  and  vital  subject. 

As  a  separate  subject  for  consideration 
and  action  at  this  meeting,  the  Committee 
adopted  a  brief  resolution  for  consideration 
by  the  full  Committee  to  be  submitted  to- 
morrow at  the  meeting  of  the  IPU  Council. 
This  separate  resolution  recommends  that 
the  IPU  Council  should  appoint  a  delega- 
tion of  IPU  members,  headed  by  the  Chair- 
man of  this  Conunittee,  to  the  Nairobi  Con- 
ference and  that  this  special  committee 
should  also  report  on  the  IPU's  observer 
role  at  the  Nairobi  Conference. 

Copies  of  the  draft  resolution  and  of  the 
special  resolution  to  be  presented  to  the 
Council  are  attached  to  this  report. 
On.  BAalgat. 

Canada. 
Lilla  Jarvilxhtr, 
Scandinavian    Coali- 
tion. 
Joan  Evans. 

United  Kingdom. 
Fakkhunde  Hassan, 

Egypt. 
V.  E.  ZUKV. 
UJ3.S.R. 

AMDItCS  COSALAR, 

Philippines. 
Roum  McClort, 
United  States.* 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PEPPER.  I  now  yield,  with  great 
pleasure,  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washihgton). 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding  to  me  and 
to  commend  him  for  his  outstanding 
work  and  for  providing  for  this  special 
order  so  that  we,  the  delegates  to  the 
Interparliamentary  Union,  might 
report  to  the  Congress  and  to  the 
American  people  the  results  of  that 
rather  auspicious  and  important  con- 
ference. 

As  you  luiow.  the  spring  meeting  of 
the  Interparliamentary  Union  was 
held  this  year  in  Lagos.  Nigeria,  from 
April  12.  through  17. 1  was  honored  to 


have  been  appointed  as  one  of  the  del- 
egates by  oiu'  Speaker. 

I  want  to  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  fellow  delegates,  the  Honorable 
Claude  Pepper,  who  headed  the  House 
delegation,  and  Senator  Robert  Strat- 
PORO,  who  headed  the  general  delega- 
tion. I  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
my  other  compatriots.  Representative 
Robert  McClort  and  Representative 
Cau>well  Butler.  Representative 
McClory  is  a  senior  Member  of  the  Il- 
linois cohgressional  delegation  and  has 
been  a  stalwart  moving  force  behind 
U.S.  participation  in  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union.  I  also  wish  to  express 
appreciation  to  certain  esteemed 
public  servants  like  the  Honorable 
Donald  Easimi,  former  Ambassador  to 
Nigeria,  and  the  president  of  the  Afri- 
can-American Institute,  who  was  in- 
strumental in  giving  me  some  tremen- 
dously excellent  briefings. 

Also  Mrs.  Clara  Ossinulu.  the  Nigeri- 
an representative  of  the  African-Amer- 
ican Institute;  the  Honorable  Walter 
Carrington,  director  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  International  Affairs  at 
Howard  University  and  former  U.S. 
Ambassador  to  Senegal;  to  the  Honor- 
able Abudu  Tesufu  Eke,  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States  from  Nigeria;  and 
last  of  all  to  our  own  Ambassador. 
Thomas  R.  Pickering,  and  his  excel- 
lent staff  at  the  U.S.  Embassy  in 
Lagos.  Nigeria. 

One  must  be  aware  both  of  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  Conference  in  Lagos  and  also  of 
the  very  close  ties  between  this  coun- 
try and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Nige- 
ria, which  used  the  American  Consti- 
tution as  a  blueprint  for  its  own  demo- 
cratic government. 

The  Honorable  Alhaji  Shehu  Sha- 
gari.  President  of  the  Federal  Repub- 
lic of  Nigeria,  and  Conunander-In- 
Chief  of  its  Armed  Forces,  stated  in 
his  opening  remarlcs  to  the  IPU  that— 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has  over 
the  years  succeeded  in  establishing  for  itself 
a  good  reputation  as  an  Institution  for  the 
fostering  of  international  understanding, 
peace  and  harmony  through  a  healthy  ex- 
change of  Parliamentarians  and  Parliamen- 
tary practices  and  procedures. 

He  further  stated: 

I  am  fully  convinced  that  this  exchange 
and  cross-fertilization  of  ideas  has  helped  a 
great  deal  in  promoting  wider  international 
understanding  and  cooperation,  not  only 
among  lawmakers  but  also  among  the  dif- 
ferent states  represented  in  the  Union. 

The  Interparliamentary  Union  has 
fostered  international  peace,  unity  and 
harmony  through  constant  dialog. 

I  would  ask  to  include  the  full  text 
of  President  Shagari's  speech  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

I  was  assigned,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
Committee  on  Non-self-governing  Ter- 
ritories and  Ethnic  Questions,  and  I 
am  also  submitting,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House,  the  draft  resolutions  which 
came  out  of  that  committee  and  which 
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will  be  voted  on  in  Rome,  in  Septem- 
ber of  this  year. 

The  central  issue  of  concern  in  the 
IPU  Committee  on  Non-self-govemlng 
Territories,  as  well  as  elsewhere  in  dis- 
ciissions  among  the  African  and  other 
Third  World  delegates  was  South  Afri- 
ca's continued  occupation  of  Namibia. 

It  may  be  difficult  for  many  Ameri- 
cans to  understand  the  immediacy  and 
depth  of  feeling  attached  to  this  issue. 
Indeed,  in  the  past  18  months  we  have 
been  encouraged  by  officials  within 
our  Government  to  redefine  the  situa- 
tion in  southern  Africa,  and  to  view  it 
from  within  the  definitions  of  ideologi- 
cal and  geopolitical  conflicts  that  trou- 
ble Western  Europe. 

In  doing  so  the  United  States  has 
taken  a  giant  step  backward  into  the 
19th  century. 

This  is  a  naive  and  dangerous  view, 
not  one  on  which  strong  and  lasting 
U.S.  relations  with  the  countries  of 
Africa  and  the  Third  World  can  be 
based.  It  is  a  view  in  which  even  our 
staunchest  NATO  allies  part  company. 
It  is  a  view  attractive  to  people  who 
have  completed  political  science  se- 
quences within  universities  which 
stress  only  the  history  of  19th  century 
political  conflicts  between  European 
nations. 

However,  it  is  a  view  which  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  realities  of  contem- 
porary Africa  and  with  the  determina- 
tion of  nonwhite  populations  to  shake 
off  the  yokes  of  colonialism  and  apart- 
heid. 

Anyone  who  fails  to  see  that  this 
struggle  against  apartheid  and  its  ex- 
tension to  Namibia  will  remain  the  pri- 
mary determinant  of  African  senti- 
ments toward  America  and  Europe  is 
duigerously  insensitive  and  out  of 
touch. 

In  this  regard  it  is  clear  that  current 
U.S.  policy  toward  southern  Africa 
represents,  at  best,  a  high-risk  strate- 
gy which  shows  no  signs  of  working;  at 
worst,  a  dangerous  drift  toward  perma- 
nently redefining  U.S.  commitments  to 
hunum  rights  and  racial  justice. 

The  implications  for  our  own  society 
are  extremely  troubling.  The  negative 
impact  that  this  apparent  attempt  to 
reverse  U.S.  policy  is  having  on  our  re- 
lationships with  the  nations  of  Africa 
and  the  Third  World  was  starkly  evi- 
dent in  Lagos. 

I  do  not  wish  to  make  a  partisan 
speech.  But  it  is  recognized  that  out- 
side of  Africa.  U.S.  diplomatic  inter- 
ests and  long  range  strategic  objectives 
are  extremely  frayed.  Within  Africa, 
U.S.  interests  are  held  hostage  by  and 
are  completely  at  the  mercy  of  the 
South  African  Government.  At  any 
moment,  some  event  within  South 
Africa  or  Namibia,  or  even  some  event 
external  to  the  region,  may  crystallize 
world  sentiment  against  the  United 
States. 

I  submit  that  this  is  a  result  of  the 
radical  policy  reversal  that  has  taken 
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plac(  within  the  past  18  months.  It  is 
not  a  situation  in  which  the  Congress 
can  afford  to  acquiesce. 

The  Reagan  administration's  south- 
em  Africa  policy  is  based  on  two  con- 
flictiig  views.  The  first  is  that  South 
Afrioa  is  a  bulwark  against  Soviet  ex- 
pansion and,  as  such,  must  be  support- 
ed \^  the  United  States,  no  matter 
how  repugnant  its  internal  policies. 

Thie  second  view  is  that  the  Afri- 
caners are  a  prickly  people,  who  must 
be  inimored  by  the  United  States  if 
they]  are  to  be  encouraged  to  make 
chaitges  essential  to  their  own  surviv- 
al. 

Thfe  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
Soutzi  Africa  has  no  intention  of 
makvig  changes  within  South  Africa, 
nor  of  seeing  an  independent  govern- 
ment come  to  power  in  Namibia,  so 
long]  as  it  can  avoid  it.  unless  it  is 
forcM  to  by  events  which  remain  un- 
foreseen. 

Tne  South  African  position  with  re- 
spect to  the  United  States  is  simple.  As 
previously  articulated  by  South  Afri- 
can officials  in  meetings  with  our  own 
Government  some  time  ago.  South 
Afri^  feels  that  through  internal  re- 
Ion  and  the  forced  relocation  of 
and  nonwhite  populations,  it  can 
in  any  developments  which 
It  occur  among  its  black  and  non- 
whit^  populations,  provided  the 
United  States  will  guarantee  protec- 
tion Ifrom  any  outside  force,  including 
South  African  freedom  fighters  who 
are  foreign-trained  or  fighting  with 
foreign  advisers.  Like  a  hapless  giant, 
the  United  States  has  apparently  ac- 
quieiced.  The  result  is  an  increasingly 
dangerous  isolation  of  our  Govem- 
merii  in  Africa  and  among  the  nations 
of  the  Third  World. 

In!  addition,  those  major  nations, 
suchl  as  Nigeria,  which  risked  their 
own  fintemationsd  standing  in  order  to 
coui^l  patience  in  this  and  other  con- 
flictj.  now  feel  increasingly  that  they 
hav^  been  toyed  with  by  the  United 
States. 

In  I  short,  we  are  at  a  pivotal  point. 
Thebositive  regard  with  which  our  ef- 
fort/ in  southern  Africa  were  viewed 
has  been  dissipated.  A  policy  which  is 
now  seen  as  bungling,  is  increasingly 
viewpd  as  duplicltous. 

Mf  question  is:  Is  it  worth  it  for  the 
UniKd  States?  And  is  this  dangerous 
drif  Q  in  U.S.  relations  something  to  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Congress? 

I  believe  most  of  my  colleagues  are 
unaware  of  how  radical  the  U.S.  policy 
drift  has  been.  The  documented  infor- 
mation I  cite  has  been  developed  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs and  puts  Into  sharp  focus  criti- 
cisme  that  were  made  by  the  IPU  dele- 
gate$.  It  is  time  we  took  a  hard  look  at 
the  US.  policy  shift. 

Injthe  18  months  that  it  has  been  in 
offiae,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
initiated  a  number  of  changes  in 
American  policy  toward  South  Africa. 
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Following  are  some  of  the  changes 
which  h(  Lve  been  undertaken: 

In  Mafch  1981.  the  Administration 
granted  visas  to  three  senior  South  Af- 
rican military  intelligence  officers,  in- 
cluding General  Van-der  Westhizen, 
chief  of  military  intelligence  and  the 
former  ^uth  African  military  attache 
who  had  been  asked  to  leave  the 
United  States  following  the  expulsion 
of  the  l|.S.  military  attache  in  South 
Africa.  Bven  though  there  was  a  policy 
of  not  permitting  senior  military  army 
and  intelligence  officers  to  come  to 
the  United  States,  visas  were  issued  to 
these  three  officials,  supposedly  by 
error.  They  subsequently  met  with 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.  Jeanne 
Kirkpatrick  and  officials  at  the  Na- 
tional Slecurity  Council  and  the  De- 
fense Department. 

The  ujnited  States  upgraded  its  mili- 
tary attach^  office  at  the  American 
Etabassj^  in  Pretoria  and  allowed  the 
South  Africans  to  do  the  same  in 
Washington. 

In  November  1981  and  March  1982. 
two  South  African  generals  visited  the 
United  States  as  part  of  a  Namibia  ne- 
gotiating team.  In  October  1981,  two 
police  officers  attended  international 
conferences  in  the  United  States.  The 
presence  of  these  officials  casts  doubt 
on  the  Department's  earlier  statement 
that  the  admission  of  three  South  Af- 
rican generals  was  in  error. 

The  tTnited  States  permitted  the 
South  African  Government  to  estab- 
lish as  many  as  five  new  honorary  con- 
sulates m  the  United  States,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, Seattle,  Phoenix,  Cleveland, 
and  Denver.  The  city  of  Pittsburgh 
has  strohgly  protested. 

The  administration  changed  the  for- 
eign policy  export  controls  in  June 
1981  to]  permit  the  sale  of  medical 
equipmffiit  to  the  South  African  mili- 
tary ani  to  permit  the  sale  of  crime 
control  devices  to  the  South  African 
Government.  It  should  be  noted  that 
shortly  lafter  the  completion  of  this 
sale,  a  group  of  South  Africans  were 
able  to  miuggle  arms  out  of  South  Af- 
rican over  land  in  an  aborted  attempt 
to  overttirow  the  Government  of  the 
Sychell 

The  a^inistration  further  amended 
the  foreign  policy  export  controls  in 
Febniar^  1982  to  permit  the  sale  of 
items  t^  the  South  African  police, 
military:  and  security  forces.  Previous- 
ly, the  Carter  administration  had  re- 
fused A|nerican  companies  permission 
to  sell  any  items  to  the  South  African 
police,  military,  or  security  forces.  The 
new  administration  policy  makes  it 
easier  for  American  companies  to  sell 
computers  to  those  agencies  and  min- 
istries in  South  Africa  responsible  for 
enforcing  apartheid. 

The  Departments  of  State  and  Com- 
merce have  agreed  to  grant  two 
American  companies— Beechcraft  and 
Piper— 1  Icenses  to  export  up  to  22  air 
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ambulances  to  the  South  African  Air 
Force.  These  will  probably  be  used  to 
ferry  wounded  troops  from  Namibia  to 
South  Africa.  The  South  African  Gov- 
ernment wants  to  purchase  at  least  six 
of  these  planes,  which  can  also  be  con- 
figured as  troop  carriers  and  intelli- 
gence-gathering planes. 

In  1981,  the  United  States  permitted 
approximately  20  South  African  nucle- 
ar technicians  to  come  to  this  country 
to  receive  training  at  U.S.  Government 
facilities. 

The  administration  approved  the 
travel  of  several  American  technicians 
from  the  Department  of  Energy  to 
travel  to  South  Africa  to  investigate 
that  country's  coal  to  gas  conversion 
process.  Previously,  such  cooperation 
between  U.S.  Government  agencies 
and  South  African  Government  agen- 
cies had  been  denied. 

In  March  1982,  the  administration 
granted  an  export  license  to  an  Ameri- 
can company— Control  Data— to  sell  a 
Cyber  170/750  computer  to  South  Af- 
rica's government-controlled  center 
for  industrial  and  scientific  research 
(CSIR).  The  Cyber  750  is  one  of  the 
most  advanced  computers  made  in  the 
United  States  and  can  be  used  for  ad- 
vanced nuclear  research  to  model  nu- 
clear explosions  and  for  breaking  so- 
phisticated encripted  codes.  CSIR  is 
an  agency  of  the  South  African  Gov- 
ernment research  operation  which  has 
broad  responsibilities  which  overlap 
America's  Nuclear  Regulatory  Agency, 
Bureau  of  Standards,  and  National 
Science  Foundation. 

Two  UJS.  companies— Edlow  Interna- 
tional and  Swuco— acted  as  brokers  in 
the  sale  of  highly  enriched  uranium 
fuel  for  South  Africa's  Koeburg  nucle- 
ar reactors,  in  order  to  circumvent 
U.S.  nonproliferation  laws.  The  De- 
partment of  State  may  have  been 
aware  of  this  transaction. 

Arguing  that  public  statements  are 
counterproductive,  the  administration 
has  backed  away  from  the  basic 
human  rights  principles  of  the  Carter 
administration  and  has  ceased  to  make 
any  public  statements  about  South  Af- 
rica's ongoing  human  rights  violations. 

The  administration  vetoed  a  U.N. 
resolution  condemning  South  Africa's 
invasion  of  Angola  last  fall,  and  did 
not  protest  South  Africa's  earlier 
attack  on  the  African  National  Con- 
gress in  Mozambique. 

The  administration  has  not  criti- 
cized South  Africa's  support  or  rebels 
attempting  to  overthrow  the  Govern- 
ments of  Angola  and  Mozambique. 

More  subtly,  the  administration's 
fiscal  year  1982  AID  request  recom- 
mended elimination  of  the  U.S.  contri- 
bution to  the  U.N.  trust  fund  for 
South  Africa.  The  money  from  this 
fund  was  used  to  pay  lawyers  in  South 
Africa  to  defend  black  and  white 
South  Africans  arrested  for  political 
offenses  or  for  violating  South  Africa's 
apartheid    laws.    The    administration 


also  asked  for  reductions  in  U.S.  con- 
tributions to  the  U.N.  trust  fund  for 
Namibia,  which  is  used  to  help  train 
and  educate  Namibian  refugees. 

The  administration  refused  to  go 
along  with  a  joint  French,  British,  and 
German  initiative  to  condemn  the 
South  Africans  for  forcibly  relocating 
thousands  of  blacks  from  the  Cape 
Town  area  in  the  dead  of  winter  to 
their  so-called  homelands  800  miles 
away  in  the  Transkei. 

It  refused  to  protest  the  une::plained 
death  in  detention  of  Dr.  Neil  Agitt.  a 
white  doctor  who  was  arrested  for  his 
work  advising  black  trade  unionists. 

The  administration  has  not  publicly 
condemned  the  impending  execution 
of  three  black  South  Africans  for  po- 
litical offenses. 

In  addition  to  risking  U.S.  relations 
with  other  nations,  and  to  committing 
the  United  States  to  a  policy  which  is 
repugnant  to  our  own  institutions  and 
to  the  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
American  people,  there  is  already 
ample  evidence  that  the  administra- 
tion's new  approach  has  not  worked. 
In  fact,  it  may  have  encouraged  the 
South  African  Government  to  take 
even  harsher  measures  against  both 
blacks  and  whites  who  oppose  its 
apartheid  policies.  There  are  indica- 
tions that  the  administration's  policies 
may  be  encouraging  the  repression  of 
moderate  elements  within  South 
Africa,  and  increasing  the  commit- 
ment of  the  people  of  South  Africa 
and  of  Namibia  to  change  at  any  price. 

In  the  past  18  months,  the  South  Af- 
rican Government  has  made  no  mean- 
ingful reforms.  Instead,  its  actions 
have  been  in  the  direction  of  greater 
repression: 

In  1981,  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment arrested  and  detained  for  politi- 
cal reasons  over  300  black  trade  union 
members,  many  of  them  leaders  of 
some  of  South  Africa's  most  moderate 
trade  unions.  These  arrests  and  deten- 
tions without  trial  continue.  Dr.  Neil 
Aggit.  a  white  labor  union  official, 
mysteriously  died  while  in  detention 
and  at  least  two  other  black  officials 
had  to  be  taken  to  mental  institutions 
following  Intensive  questioning. 

The  South  African  Government  has 
baimed  two  black  newspapers— the 
Post  and  the  Simday  Post.  The  gov- 
ernment had  previoxisly  banned  the 
World  and  the  Weekend  World.  The 
Post  was  the  largest  circulation  daily 
in  South  Africa  and  the  country's 
principal  black  newspaper. 

The  government  has  refused  to 
allow  Bishop  Desmond  Tutu  to  travel 
outside  of  South  Africa  by  revoking 
his  passport.  Bishop  Tutu  is  an  oppo- 
nent of  apartheid.  He  is  the  head  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  South  Africa 
and  secretary-general  of  the  South  Af- 
rican Council  of  Churches.  Bishop 
Tutu  was  to  be  the  keynote  speaker  at 
the  Allard  Lowenstein  memorial  lec- 


ture series  at  Yale  and  to  receive  an 
honorary  doctorate  at  Columbia. 

The  govenunent  has  forcibly  re- 
moved thousands  of  blacks  in  Cape 
Town  and  relocated  them  hundreds  of 
miles  from  their  families  in  impover- 
ished, semiarid  rural  areas. 

The  government  has  stepped  up  its 
bannings  and  detentions  of  both  white 
and  black  student  leaders,  including 
the  banning  of  Alexander  Borraine, 
the  son  of  a  progressive  member  of 
parliament. 

The  government  has  continued  to  es- 
tablish Bantustans,  and  to  revoke  the 
citizenship  of  blacks  relocated  to  these 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  pay  closer  attention  to 
events  in  this  region.  I  urge  them  to 
make  clear  that  the  commitments  of 
the  United  States  have  not  changed.  I 
urge  this  because  I  believe  it  is  right 
and  just,  because  it  is  strategic,  and 
because  it  is  the  most  prudent  course 
of  action  for  our  own  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  ask  that 
the  following  statement,  which  I  pre- 
sented at  the  IPU  meeting  be  included 
in  the  Record. 

Statement  of  Representative  Harold 
Washington,  United  States  or  America. 
Before  the  Interparliamentary  Union 
Spring  Meetings.  Lagos,  Nigeria.  Anm. 
14. 1982 

Fellow  Colleagues:  It  has  been  a  great 
pleasure  to  be  present  at  this  meeting  where 
we  have  been  free  to  discuss  so  openly  a  sub- 
ject that  is  disturbing  but  close  to  my 
heart— and  that  is  the  need  for  internation- 
al action  to  promote  racial  Justice  in  South 
Africa  and  Namibia.  Those  of  us  who  have 
worked  in  our  own  countries  to  promote  the 
cause  of  racial  Justice  cannot  ignore  the 
noble  struggle  being  waged  at  this  very 
moment  in  Southern  Africa  against  the 
racist  and  immoral  regime  in  Pretoria. 

The  continued  occupation  of  Namibia  by 
the  Pretoria  regime  in  violation  of  United 
Nations  resolutions  and  the  decision  of  the 
International  Court  of  Justice  poses  a  chal- 
lenge to  those  of  us  who  seek  world  peace 
and  Justice  through  international  coopera- 
tion. The  world  community  must  take  effec- 
tive action  to  require  the  South  African 
regime  to  end  its  illegal  occupation  of  Na- 
mibia and  to  create  the  opportunity  for  the 
Namibia  people  to  enjoy  genuinely  inde- 
pendent and  democratic  self-government. 
Organizations  such  as  the  IPU,  which  are 
dedicated  to  the  cause  of  the  promotion  of 
genuinely  democratic  forms  of  government 
have  a  special  responsibility  in  this  regard. 

We  must  make  clear  that  we  can  never 
accept  the  theory  of  practice  of  apartheid: 
we  must  make  clear  that  we  can  never 
accept  the  practice  of  internal  colonization, 
known  as  the  Bantustan  or  homelands  poli- 
cies: we  must  make  clear  that  South  African 
raids  into  its  neighboring  states  are  unac- 
ceptable to  the  world  community.  We  must 
call  for  a  speedy  conclusion  to  the  efforts  of 
the  Contact  Group  and  the  Front  Line 
states  to  implement  the  United  Nations  Se- 
curity Council  Resolution  435.  in  part  by 
demonstrating  our  total  rejection  of  South 
African  attempts  to  impose  a  so-called  inter- 
nal solution  in  Namibia. 
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Each  of  us  as  Parliamentarians  must  dedi- 
cate ourselves  to  breaking  down  racial 
stereotypes  and  to  promoting  inter-racial  or 
Inter-ethnic  cooperation  and  understanding. 
The  restoration  of  democratic,  civilian  gov- 
ernment here  in  Nigeria  and  the  great 
strides  our  hosts  have  made  in  demonstrat- 
ing to  the  world  that  men  of  good  will  in 
Africa  can  work  together  for  the  common 
benefit  of  all  despite  linguistic,  religious  and 
other  differences  presents  a  monumental 
challenge  to  the  stereotypes  that  have  been 
promoted  by  the  racist  regime  in  Pretoria. 
The  existence  of  free  and  candid  political 
discussion  in  Nigeria  stands  in  strong  con- 
trast to  the  continued  repression  of  political 
rights  by  the  Pretoria  regime.  I  believe  Ni- 
geria's contribution  in  this  manner  to  the 
struggle  for  justice  in  Southern  Africa  has 
not  yet  been  fully  recognized. 

I  have  not  come  here  as  a  representative 
of  the  Reagan  Administration.  Indeed  as  a 
member  of  the  Democratic  Party  in  Con- 
gress. I  have  frequently  opposed  the  Admin- 
istration's domestic  and  foreign  policies.  As 
Secretary  of  the  Congressional  Black 
Caucus,  I  fully  support  the  Caucus's  stand 
calling  for  economic  sanctions  against 
South  Africa,  a  stand  that  is  not  supported 
by  the  Administration.  Nevertheless,  I  be- 
lieve there  are  few  misconceptions  about 
American  policy  that  my  friends  and  col- 
leagues have: 

First,  the  United  States  remains  convinced 
of  the  need  for  an  internationally  accepta- 
ble settlement  in  Namibia  under  U.N.  Reso- 
lution 435  which  was  crafted  in  the  United 
Nations  by  former  American  Ambassador  to 
the  U.N.,  Andrew  Young: 

Second,  the  American  people  remain  firm 
in  their  resolve  not  to  recognize  the  home- 
lands: 

Third,  the  present  Administration  contin- 
ues to  impose  an  arms  embargo  on  South 
Africa  that  was  originally  imposed  voluntar- 
ily in  1963  by  President  Kennedy  and  main- 
tained by  each  succeeding  Administration. 

Fourth,  the  United  States  continues  to 
oppose  border  military  activity  by  South 
Africa: 

Finally,  it  is  our  hope  that  the  Reagan 
Administration  will  play  a  more  active  and 
leading  role  in  the  U.N.  efforts  to  seek  a 
genuine  and  speedy  independence  for  Na- 
mibia. 

The  United  States  must  reject  efforts  as 
have  been  made  here  to  place  Puerto  Rico 
on  the  international  agenda.  The  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  have  a  right  to  self-determina- 
tion and  have  exercised  that  right  on  sever- 
al occasions  to  reject  both  sovereign  inde- 
pendence and  statehood  in  favor  of  contin- 
ued commonwealth  status.  I  am  convinced 
that  my  colleagues  in  the  American  Con- 
gress are  prepared  at  all  times  to  permit  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  to  choose  independ- 
ence or  statehood.. and  that  passage  of  en- 
acting legislation  to  implement  the  freely 
and  democratically  expresed  will  of  the 
Puerto  Rican  people  would  be  both  without 
controversy  and  without  delay.* 

I  also  ask.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  res- 
olution on  Non-Self-Goveming  Terri- 
tories and  Ethnic  Questions,  which 
was  adopted  by  42  votes  to  5  with  7  ab- 
sentions,  be  Included  in  the  Record. 
The  resolution  will  be  considered  by 
the  entire  Interparliamentary  Union 
at  its  next  meeting  in  Rome. 

The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 

The  6»th  Inter-Parliamentary  Conference. 

Recalling  the  historic  Declaration  on  the 
Granting    of    Independence    to    Colonial 
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Coun  ries  and  Peoples,  contained  in  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  1514 
(XV)  of  14  I>ecember  1960, 

ReaiTfirmlng  the  right  of  all  colonially. 
neo-o  ilonially  and  racially  oppressed  peo- 
ples to  self-determination,  independence 
and  rational  sovereignty  and  their  right  to 
strive  for  independence  with  all  means  at 
their  disposal,  including  armed  struggle. 

Aware  of  the  serious  threat  to  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  caused  by  the  re- 
mainttig  colonies,  especially  those  under 
racist  regimes, 

Firmly  convinced  that  only  the  total 
elimination  of  colonialism  and  neo-colonial- 
ism— a  prerequisite  for  international  peace 
and  detente— can  ensure  the  advent  of  a 
truly  fiumane  world. 

Recalling  that  the  peoples  of  Namibia  and 
South  Africa,  despite  the  many  relevant 
Uniteti  Nations  General  Assembly  and  Secu- 
rity Council  resolutions,  continue  to  be  sub- 
jected to  the  most  inhuman  colonialist  and 
racistpollcy  as  a  result  of  the  refusal  of  the 
SoutU  African  regime  to  comply  with  inter- 
natioaal  decisions. 

Resiling,  in  particular,  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution  by  which  South  Africa's 
mandate  over  the  territory  of  Namibia,  in- 
cludiiig  Walvis  Bay.  was  terminated,  and  Se- 
curity Council  resolution  435  (1978)  which 
establshes  the  United  Nations  Plan  for 
Namikia, 

Deeply  concerned  at  South  Africa's  con- 
tinued illegal  occupation  of  Namibia,  the 
impoation  of  apartheid  on  its  people  and 
Soutq  Africa's  defiance  of  all  resolutions  of 
the  Uhited  Nations,  the  Organization  of  Af- 
rican Unity,  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 
the  Movement  of  Non-Aligned  countries  and 
other  international  organizations  on  the 
status  and  rights  of  the  Namibian  people, 
and  at  the  intensification  of  the  military  oc- 
cupation of  Namibia, 

Alatmed  by  the  frequent  instances  of 
South  African  aggression  against  neigh- 
bouring independent  African  States, 

Realizing  that  acquisition  by  the  apart- 
heid 46gime,  with  the  help  of  some  Western 
Poweis  and  Israel,  of  a  nuclear  potential 
may  !have  far-reaching  dangerous  conse- 
quendes  for  the  situation  in  southern  Africa 
and  ii  temational  security  as  a  whole, 

Ind  gnant  at  the  support  received  by  the 
apart  leid  regime  from  certain  Western 
Powers  and  its  ties  with  Israel, 

Concerned  about  the  persecution,  arrest, 
imprisonment,  torture  and  murder  of  South 
African  and  Namibian  freedom-fighters  op- 
posing apartheid. 

Strongly  deploring  the  fact  that,  owing 
solely  to  the  veto  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  United  Nations  Security  Coun- 
cil hae  been  unable  to  impose  full  mandato- 
ry saactions  on  the  South  African  Govern- 
ment under  Chapter  VII  of  the  United  Na- 
tions pharter, 

Re<^ling  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly resolutions  36/131  A-F  of  10  December 
1981  and  36/172  A-P  of  17  December  1981 
on  the  questions  of  Namibia  and  the  South 
African  Government's  policy  of  apartheid 
and.  in  particular,  resolution  36/172  B 
which  pr(x;laims  1982  as  the  International 
Year  of  Mobilization  for  Sanctions  against 
Soutii  Africa, 

Beii'ing  in  mind  that  the  people  of  West- 
em  ^hara  are  still  deprived  of  their  right 
to  sflf-determination  and  independence, 
owing  to  the  occupation  of  its  territory  by 
Morocco, 

Beiring  in  mind  the  referendum  aiming  at 
enablng  the  Sahraoui  people  to  express  on 
a  fret,  general  and  regular  basis  their  will 
for  sslf -determination  of  Western  Sahara, 
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Reaf  fin  ling  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  IVestem  Sahara  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence,  in  accordance  with 
the  United  Nations  Charter,  the  Charter  of 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity,  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  resolution  1514 
(XV),  as  well  as  other  relevant  resolutions 
of  the  Uhlted  Nations  General  Assembly, 
the  Organization  of  African  Unity  and  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union, 

Concerned  at  the  situation  in  Western 
Sahara  wbich  causes  a  serious  threat  to  the 
security  a^d  peace  of  the  countries  in  the 
region,      j 

Concerned  at  the  aggravation  of  the  situa- 
tion in  EaJBt  Timor  whose  people  is  not  only 
prevented  from  acceding  to  self-determina- 
tion and  independence  but  is  also  a  victim  of 
gencKide. 

Gravely  concerned  at  the  colonial  situa- 
tion still  prevailing  in  Guam,  Gibraltar,  the 
Falkland  Islands  (Malvlnas),  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Britl«h  Virgin  Islands,  the  American 
Virgin  Islands,  Micronesia  and  other  so- 
called  "siaall  territories"  under  British  and 
French  domination. 

Bearing  In  mind  the  contribution  Parlia- 
ments can  make  towards  mobilizing  world 
opinion  a^d  adopting  practical  and  effective 
measures, against  colonialism  in  all  of  its 
forms  and  manifestations. 

Reaffirming  the  resolution  on  "Urgent 
measures  for  the  liquidation  of  the  vestiges 
of  colonialism  in  the  world  and  the  practices 
of  apartheid  in  Namibia  and  South  Africa, 
and  safeguarding  of  ethnic  minorities", 
adopted  by  the  68th  Inter-Parllamentary 
Conferen^  which  took  place  In  Havana  In 
September  1981, 

Aware  once  more  of  the  need  to  call  on  all 
Governments  and  Parliaments  of  the  world 
to  assume  their  responsibility  in  putting  an 
end  to  colonialism,  neo-colonialism,  racism, 
apartheid  and  Zionism, 

Considering  that  the  eradication  of  colo- 
nialism, heo-colonialism  and  racism  is  also 
the  responsibility  of  Parliaments  and  that  it 
is  necessary  and  urgent  to  take  measures  to 
this  end,  particularly  with  regard  to  the  im- 
mediate and  strict  implementation  of  the 
United  Nations  Plan  for  Namibia, 

1.  Reaffirms  the  right  of  all  peoples  to 
self-determination,  independence,  liberty 
and  sovereignty: 

2.  Reccignizes  the  right  of  all  peoples 
under  colonial,  neo-colonial  and  racist  domi- 
nation tojstrive  with  all  means  at  their  dis- 
posal, indluding  armed  struggle,  for  their 
liberation^ 

3.  Reaffirms  the  legitimate  right  of  the 
people  of  Namibia  to  strive  by  all  means  at 
its  disposal  to  exercise  its  inalienable  right 
to  self-determination  and  independence: 

4.  Calls  on  all  peace-loving  nations  and 
International  organizations  to  contribute 
generously  to  the  liberation  struggle  of  the 
peoples  still  under  colonial  domination: 

5.  Urges  all  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments, international  and  regional  organiza- 
tions, pu|>lic  institutions  and  non-govern- 
mental and  intergovernmental  agencies  to 
contribute  to  the  elimination  of  colonialism 
and  its  consequences: 

6.  Condemns  the  racist  South  African 
regime  for  its  illegal  occupation  of  Namibia 
and  demands  the  immediate  withdrawal  of 
South  A|rican  troops  and  administration 
from  Naaiibia,  genuine  independence  and 
territorial  Integrity  for  the  country,  includ- 
ing Walvis  Bay: 

7.  Con<emns  South  Africa's  defiance  of 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  and  Secu- 
rity Couicil  resolutions  on  the  political 
status  of  Namibia: 
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8.  Urges  the  international  community  to 
recognize  SWAPO,  in  accordance  with  the 
decisions  of  the  United  Nations  and  the  Or- 
ganization of  African  Unity,  as  the  sole  and 
authentic  representative  of  the  Namibian 
people: 

9.  Strongly  urges  the  Western  Contact 
Group  to  exert  enough  pressure  to  induce 
South  Africa  to  co-operate  In  the  speedy  Im- 
plementation of  Security  Council  resolution 
435  (1978),  leading  to  majority  rule  in  Na- 
mibia: 

10.  Rejects  the  manoeuvres  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  Western  Contact  Group  aimed 
at  subverting  the  provisions  of  that  resolu- 
tion, removing  the  Namibian  problem  from 
United  Nations  Jurisdiction  and  solving  it  on 
a  neo-colonlalist  basis: 

11.  Deplores  once  more  the  growing  col- 
laboration of  the  United  States  of  America, 
Israel  and  other  Western  Powers  with  the 
racist  South  African  regime; 

12.  Urges  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  to  fulfil  its  responsibility  under  the 
United  Nations  Charter  by  applying  against 
South  Africa  the  mandatory  sanctions  pro- 
vided for  in  Chapter  VII; 

13.  Appeals  to  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  Permanent  Member  of  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council  to  comply  with 
the  demands  of  an  overwhelming  majority 
of  countries  regarding  the  imposition  on 
South  Africa  of  sanctions  under  Chapter 
VII  of  the  United  Nations  Charter; 

14.  Condemns  South  Africa  for  its  refusal 
to  accept  the  decisions  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Plan  for  the  Independence  of  Namibia: 

15.  Strongly  condemns  acts  of  military  ag- 
gression and  other  acts  of  economic  and  po- 
litical destabllization  committed  by  South 
Africa  against  the  froni-?ine  countries, 
namely  Angola,  Mozambique,  Zambia,  Zim- 
babwe. Lesotho  and  Botswana: 

16.  Condemns  the  intensified  military  re- 
pression against  the  peoples  of  Namibia  and 
South  Africa  practised  by  the  racist  regime, 
as  well  as  the  use  by  South  Africa  of  the 
territory  of  Namibia  as  a  springboard  for 
criminal  acts  of  aggression  against  the 
front-line  countries  In  southern  Africa,  the 
persecution,  imprisonment,  torture  and 
murder  of  South  African  and  Namibian 
freedom-fighters: 

17.  Demands  the  release  of  freedom-fight- 
er Nelson  Mandela,  as  well  as  all  South  Afri- 
can political  prisoners  Imprisoned  for  strug- 
gling for  the  rights  of  their  people; 

18.  Supports  SWAPO,  the  sole  legitimate 
representative  of  the  Namibian  people,  and 
the  South  African  liberation  movements 
recognized  by  the  OAU  and  the  United  Na- 
tions: 

19.  Reaffirms  that  a  lasting  solution  of 
the  conflict  in  Namibia  can  be  achieved  only 
with  the  participation  of  SWAPO: 

20.  Urges  all  Governments  and  Parlia- 
ments of  the  world  to  adopt  urgent  and  ef- 
fective measures  to: 

(a)  Curb  economic  activities  by  their  na- 
tional entities  in  Namibia.  South  Africa  and 
any  other  country  under  colonial  and/or 
racist  domination: 

<b)  Offer  all  possible  moral  and  material 
assistance  to  the  liberation  movements  of 
southern  Africa  recognized  by  the  United 
Nations: 

(c)  Contribute  to  achievement  of  the  goals 
of  the  International  Year  of  Mobilization 
for  Sanctions  against  South  Africa: 

21.  Reiterates  its  support  for  the  exercise 
by  the  people  of  Western  Sahara  of  its  right 
to  self-determination  and  independence  and 
therefore  recall  the  urgent  need  ta  imple- 
ment the  United  Nations  and  OAU  resolu- 


tions and  decisions  aiming  at  a  fair  and  final 
settlement  of  the  question  of  Western 
Sahara: 

22.  Firmly  calls  upon  the  OAU  Implemen- 
tation Committee  to  promote  negotiations 
between  Hotocco  and  the  Polisario  Front 
for  a  peaceful  settlement  of  the  conflict 
with  a  view  to  facilitating  the  development 
of  harmonious  cooperation  between  all 
people  of  the  region; 

23.  Calls  to  this  end  on  Morocco  and  the 
Polisario  Front  to  start  negotiations  for  an 
Immediate  cease-fire  and  to  conclude  a 
peace  agreement  conducive  to  the  fair  im- 
plementation of  a  general,  free  and  regular 
referendun  for  self-determination  in  West- 
em  Sahara; 

24.  Reaffirms  the  right  of  East  Timsor  to 
self-determination  and  Independence,  and 
therefore  condemns  the  use  of  force  to  pre- 
vent the  peope  of  East  Timor  from  exercis- 
ing that  right; 

25.  Calls  upon  all  parties  concerned  to 
reach  a  fair  and  final  settlement  of  the  situ- 
ation of  the  people  of  East  Timor. 

26.  Reaffirms  the  inalienable  right  of  the 
people  of  Puerto  Rico  to  self-determination, 
independence  and  sovereignty  in  accordance 
with  United  Nations  General  Assembly  reso- 
lution 1514  (XV): 

27.  Supports  the  decision  by  which  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  approved 
the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  Committee  on  De- 
colonization in  which  the  General  Assembly 
was  requested  to  include  the  case  of  Puerto 
Rico  as  a  separate  item  on  the  agenda  of  its 
37th  session: 

28.  Reiterates  its  appeal  to  the  United 
Kingdom  and  Spain  to  continue  talks  aimed 
at  terminating  the  present  political  status 
of  Gibraltar  on  the  basis  of  United  Nations 
and  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  resolutions; 

29.  Invites  all  interested  parties  to  back 
the  decisions  and  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  relative  to  the 
territories  of  Guam,  Micronesia,  the  British 
Virgin  Islands,  the  American  Virgin  Islan(is 
and  other  so-called  "small  territories"  still 
under  colonial  domination' 

30.  Condemns  the  existence  of  military 
and/or  naval  bases  in  colonial  territories 
which  impede  the  genuine  Independence  of 
the  peoples  concerned  and  are  detrimental 
to  human  beings  and  natural  resources  in 
such  territories; 

31.  Condemns,  in  accordance  with  resolu- 
tions of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  and 
the  United  Nations  (General  Assembly  and 
Security  Council),  the  continuation  by 
Israel  of  the  establishment  of  settlements  in 
the  occupied  Palestinian  and  Arab  territo- 
ries, as  these  settlements  are  a  new  form  of 
colonialism: 

32.  Urges  Parliaments: 

(a)  To  sunwrt  actively  the  implemenu- 
tion  by  the  International  community  of  spe- 
cific measures  to  eliminate  colonialism,  neo- 
colonialism, racism  (Including  Zionism)  and 
apartheid  in  whatever  countries  they  are 
practiced: 

(b)  To  increase  support  for  the  colonially 
oppressed  peoples  or  those  oppressed  on 
racial,  religious  or  other  grounds  and  their 
legitimate  representatives— the  national  lib- 
eration organizations  recognized  by  the 
OAU,  the  League  of  Arab  States,  the  Move- 
ment of  Non-AUgned  Countries,  the  Organi- 
zation of  the  Islamic  Conference  and  the 
United  Nations— in  their  struggle  to  exercise 
their  rights  to  independence  and  self-deter- 
mination; 

(c)  To  call  for  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
occupation  troops  and  the  removal  of  for- 
eign military  bases  installed  in  free  and  sov- 


ereign countries  against  the  wUl  of  their 
peoples; 

(d)  To  demand  the  cessation  of  any  illegal 
and  arbitrary  policy  which  impedes  the  full 
exercise  of  self-determination  and  sover- 
eignty by  such  peoples  over  their  entire  na- 
tional territory; 

33.  Calls  upon  Governments,  Parliaments 
and  international  organizations  to  take 
measures  aimed  at  increasing  their  activity 
for  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  imperial- 
ism, colonialism,  nep-colonialism,  recoloniza- 
tion,  apartheid,  racial  discrimination.  (xx;u- 
patlon,  Zionism,  aggression  or  threats  of  ag- 
gression, to  support  all  actions  and  initia- 
tives In  defence  of  the  independence  and 
sovereignty  of  all  peoples  and  to  eliminate 
dangers  to  peace  and  international  security. 

Finally.  I  ask  that  the  opening  ad- 
dress of  President  Alhaji  Shehu  Sha- 
gari  of  Nigeria  be  printed  in  the 
Recofid,  and  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Openikg  Address  Deuvkkid  bt  Alrsji 
Shehti  Skagari.  Presidekt  or  thk  nanxAL 
RzruBLic  OP  Nigeria 

Mr.  Chairman  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union, 

Honourable  President  of  the  Senate, 

Honourable  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, 

Your  Excellencies, 

My  Lords. 

Distinguished  Parliamentarians, 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen, 

I  feel  highly  honoured  and  privileged  to 
address  this  august  gathering  of  distin- 
guished Parliamentarians  from  all  over  the 
world  on  the  occasion  of  this  69th  Meeting 
of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union.  On 
behalf  of  myself,  my  government  and  the 
people  of  Nigeria,  I  welcome  you  all  to  our 
country.  I  hope  that  your  week  long  stay 
among  us  will  be  not  only  memorable  but 
would  also  afford  you  the  opportunity  to 
learn  something  of  the  politicai.  social,  eco- 
nomic and  cultural  profiles  of  our  country 
as  well  as  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  our 
people. 

Permit  me,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  pay  homage 
to  the  governing  Council  of  this  Union  in 
accepting  my  country's  offer  to  host  this 
69th  Meeting  of  your  International  Organi- 
sation. This  is  especially  befitting  when  it  is 
recalled  that  after  more  than  a  decade  of 
military  rule,  our  country  through  a  unani- 
mous desire  and  determination  of  its  people, 
reverted  peacefully  to  a  demcKratic  system 
of  government  some  two  and  a  half  years 
ago.  Nigeria  and  indeed  the  whole  of  Africa 
can  take  justifiable  pride  in  the  honour  of 
holding  the  meeting  of  this. great  institution 
on  the  African  continent  for  the  first  time 
in  the  history  of  your  Organisation.  I  also 
regard  this  as  a  measure  of  the  confidence 
which  International  Organisations  have  in 
our  new  democratic  system  of  government 
and  in  the  future  of  this  nation. 

As  a  former  parliamentarian.  I  can  testify 
to  the  fact  that  the  essence  of  the  parlia- 
mentary system  is  the  practice  of  open  and 
free  debate  on  all  Issues  that  affect  the 
being  and  welfare  of  the  totality  of  the 
people.  A  creditable  testimony  of  democracy 
in  a  nation  is  the  presence  of  the  forum  and 
environment  conducive  to  such  free  debate. 
A  healthy  democracy  is  one  that  permits 
self-criticism  and  candour  in  free  and  open 
public  debate  of  all  issues.  We  are  happy 
that  Nigeria  has  been  able  to  regain  this  en- 
viable |x>sitlon  which  has  been  amply  facili- 
tated by  the  provisions  in  our  New  Constitu- 
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tion  which  came  into  operation  in  October 
1979.  We  are  proud  to  be  back  into  the 
family  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  as 
a  full  and  active  member. 

The  Constitutional  provisions  of  all 
member  States  of  the  Union  emphasize  the 
supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the  impar- 
tial administration  of  Justice  to  all  and 
simdry.  These  provisions  have  placed  very 
grave  responsibilities  on  the  shoulders  of 
you  parliamentarians.  It  is  therefore  incum- 
bent on  your  august  assembly  to  ensure 
that  the  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law  and 
the  impartial  administration  of  Justice  are 
upheld  at  all  times  through  faithful  adher- 
ence to  the  tenets  of  the  Constitutional  pro- 
visions of  each  and  every  member  State  in 
all  our  respective  communities  and  through- 
out the  world.  As  a  watch-dog  of  freedom 
and  liberty,  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
should  buttress  itself  for  the  task.-,  ahead  in 
promoting  global  understanding,  peace.  Jus- 
tice and  fairplay  in  a  world  full  of  tensions 
and  discord,  economic  uncertainties  and 
social  inequities. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  has,  over 
the  years  succeeded  in  establishing  for  itself 
a  good  reputation  as  an  institution  for  the 
fostering  of  international  understanding, 
peace  and  harmony  through  a  healthy  ex- 
change of  Parliamentarians  and  Parliamen- 
tary practices  and  procedures.  I  am  fully 
convinced  that  this  exchange  and  cross  fer- 
tilization of  ideas  has  helped  a  great  deal  in 
promoting  wider  international  understand- 
ing and  cooperation,  not  only  among  law 
makers  but  also  among  the  different  States 
represented  in  the  Union.  The  worthy  goals 
and  objectives  of  the  Organisation— to  seek 
international  peace,  unity  and  harmony 
through  constant  dialogue,  deserve  com- 
mendation by  all  peace-loving  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world. 

The  primary  concern  of  Parliamentarians 
in  world  affairs  is  to  make  Just  laws  for 
peace,  order  and  good  government  in  their 
respective  settings  irrespective  of  their  sys- 
tems of  government.  It  is  vital  for  the  per- 
formance of  your  duties  to  bear  in  mind  one 
essential  condition  for  a  Just  law.  namely  ac- 
ceptability. If  a  law  is  to  play  its  pro[>er  role 
as  a  key  instrument  in  guaranteeing  order, 
liberty,  freedom  and  Justice,  then  it  must  re- 
flect the  considered  Judgment  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  vast  majority  of  the  people. 
While  I  urge  you  to  ensure  that  the  concept 
and  supremacy  of  the  rule  of  law  and  the 
impartial  administration  of  Justice  is  upheld 
at  all  times,  I  also  need  to  remind  you  of  the 
millions  of  men,  women  and  children  in 
some  areas  of  the  world  for  whom  the  law 
has  been  perverted  and  transformed  into  a 
powerful  machinery  for  oppression  and  in- 
justice for  no  other  .reason  than  differences 
in  race,  colour  or  creed.  In  this  regard  I 
would  like  to  refer  in  particular,  to  the  situ- 
ation in  the  Republic  of  South  Africa.  Here 
a  minority  regime  of  one  racial  group  which 
because  of  its  exclusive  possession  of  the 
means  of  violence,  has  promulgated  iimu- 
merable  draconian  laws  In  order  to  pert>et- 
uate  Its  minority  privileged  position.  They 
do  this  at  the  expense  of  the  freedom,  liber- 
ty and  the  right  of  self-determination  of  the 
vast  majority  of  the  citizens  of  that  State. 
The  apartheid  laws  of  South  Africa  have  ac- 
ceptability to  only  a  small  minority  of  the 
population  of  that.  State,  while  they  are 
clearly  discriminatory  and  oppressive  to  the 
vast  majority.  As  Parliamentarians  and 
Statesmen,  you  all  have  a  responsibility  to 
speak  up  against  this  diabolical  perversion 
of  the  law  and  the  dehumanizing  effect  of 
the  imposition  of  such  unjust  laws  on  a  cap- 
tive, oppressed  populace. 


Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Parliamen- 
tarians the  whole  world  now  seems  to  be 
cascad^ig  down  the  Oadarene  slope  to  disas- 
ter and  catastrophy  as  a  result  of  the  un- 
controied  and  unmitigated  nuclear  arms 
race  between  the  two  super-powers.  I  need 
not  retiind  this  august  assembly  that  the 
total  budget  for  the  arms  build-up  of  these 
super-powers  for  any  given  period  exceeds 
by  far  the  total  budget  of  all  the  Third 
World  states  put  together.  Yet  such  arms 
build-i^).  if  used,  can  only  result  in  the  total 
destruction  of  mankind  as  well  as  all  other 
life  foams  as  we  know  them  on  this  earth. 
All  of  rou,  as  law  makers,  invariably  shoul- 
der th^  horrendous  responsibilities  to  ap- 
prove ^ich  armaments  budgets.  I  would  like 
to  mal^  a  special  fervent  plea  to  all  of  you 
law  makers  gathered  here  to  take  a  deter- 
mined ttand  to  halt  this  Insane  and  reckless 
arms  race.  It  would  be  to  the  eternal  glory 
of  the!  human  race  if  such  enormous  re- 
sources now  being  expended  on  armament 
stockples  are  instead  invested  In  ventures 
that  would  feed  the  hungry,  clothe  the 
naked,  [support  and  comfort  the  weak,  the 
wretctwd,  the  poor  and  the  disadvantaged 
of  thiB  earth.  The  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  Tso  far  has  a  creditable  record  in 
speaking  out  against  the  armament  race. 
Howevfr,  much  more  needs  to  be  done. 
Words  jmust  be  put  into  action.  Tou  have 
the  po^ver  to  legislate  for  and  against,  and 
helplett  mankind  is  looking  up  to  you  to  leg- 
islate ki  favour  of  sanity  rather  than  for 
humcm  destruction. 

It  is  lignif  leant  that  this  Inter-Parliamen- 
tary Uhion  Meeting,  is  taking  place  at  a 
time  of  World-wide  economic  recession.  This 
situation  derives  mainly  from  the  pursuit  of 
policy  of  economic  nationalism  established 
In  a  bi^  by  the  privileged  Industrie  econo- 
mies ta  maintain  the  global  economic  status 
quo.  Tfie  temptation  to  continue  to  keep  a 
tenaclqus  hold  on  this  privileged  economic 
position  seems  irresistable,  with  the  Imple- 
mentaaon  of  further  draconian  protective 
mechaaisms  which  sometimes  border  on 
economic  sabotage  of  other  nation's  econo- 
mies. The  industrialised  countries  by  and 
large  continue  to  blame  the  current  world 
economic  crisis  on  events  In  the  oil  market. 
I  have^  noticed  that  crude  oil  Issues  have 
tended  to  generate  much  emotion  and  little, 
clear.  Honest  thinking  since  1973  when  the 
OPEC  ;began  to  manage  oil  prices.  This  is 
understandable  since  for  the  first  time,  the 
appearance  of  OPEC  on  the  world  economic 
scene  Iftas  thrown  a  challenge  to  the  exist- 
ing, uiijust  world  economic  order.  Unfortu- 
nately.lit  has  also  marked  the  beginning  of 
a  persistence,  uneasy  state  of  confrontation 
betwe«  the  industrialised  and  the  oil-pro- 
ducing! states.  This  Is  in  spite  of  the  evi- 
dence of  well-known  fact  that  astronomical 
rises  li  the  prices  of  manufactured  goods 
predated  the  rise  in  oil  prices.  As  Parliamen- 
tarian&  you  are  expected  to  stand  for  and 
uphold  truth  and  Justice.  I  would,  therefore, 
like  to  appeal  to  you  for  objectivity  in  this 
area  of  North/South  economic  relations.  A 
renowoed  third  world  leader  once  stated  it 
aptly  thus:  "The  industrialised  States  pre- 
scribed the  prices  of  their  manufactured 
goods;  they  take  into  consideration  the  very 
high  ^.andards  of  living  of  their  workers, 
their  iiflatlon  rate,  their  currency  flucta- 
tion  atid  other  parameters  that  work  to 
their  Advantage.  When  it  comes  to  buying 
our  primary  produce,  they  only  parameter 
they  ^k  about  is  market  forces.  In  an 
arena  where  the  strong  would  always  have 
his  way  in  competition  with  the  weak,  how 
can  al humane.  Just  and  equitable  world 
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intemation  U  order  be  built,  on  the  basis  of 
such  an  un|ust  principle?  I  appeal  especially 
to  you  law  makers  of  the  advanced,  indus- 
trialised countries.  You  represent  a  very 
potent  forbe  for  whatever  arrangements 
might  be  efolved  to  restore  the  global  econ- 
omy, not  otily  to  vitality  but  to  equity  and 
Justice.  The  economic  plight  of  the  third 
world  countries  have  not  only  continued  to 
deteriorate  but  have  defied  solutions  irre- 
spective of  international  pledges  and  com- 
mitments aimed  at  ameliorating  the  situa- 
tion. I  recall  that  this  same  persistent  prob- 
lem of  developing  nations  attracted  the  at- 
tention of  Parliamentarians  during  the 
Havana  Maeting  of  the  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  in  September  1981.  In  spite  of  the 
resolutions  and  pledges  at  such  intemation- 
al  fora  including  the  recently  concluded 
Cancan  conference  on  New  International 
Economic  Order,  the  third  world  countries 
have  continued  to  be  subjected  to  the  ag- 
onies of  organised  economic  repression  and 
exploitation.  Your  organisation  has  a  role  to 
play  in  bribing  about  changes  that  are  ca- 
pable of  restoring  balance  and  reparation  as 
well  as  restitution  of  the  economies  of  devel- 
oping countries.  The  Inter-Parliamentary 
Union  should  endeavour  therefore,  to  prof- 
fer solutions  to  the  present  problems  of  the 
world  so  tiiat  humanity  may  be  shielded 
from  the  inevitable  conflagration  which  per- 
sistent and  mindless  economic  exploitation 
of  the  thind  world  would  inevitably  gener- 
ate. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Distinguished  Parliamen- 
tarians, I  wish  to  close  this  address  by  reaf- 
firming out  faith  in  the  aims  and  objectives 
of  the  Inier-Parliiunentary  Union  which 
are:— 

"To  promote  personal  contact  between 
members  qf  all  parliaments  and  to  unite 
them  in  cotnmon  action  to  secure  and  main- 
tain the  fuU  participation  of  their  respective 
States  in  the  firm  establishment  and  devel- 
opment of  representative  iiutitutlons,  and 
in  world  peace  and  co-operation,  particular- 
ly by  suiKX>rtlng  the  objectives  of  the 
United  Nations." 

Nigeria  1|  Irrevocably  committed  to  these 
high  princi^iles  of  your  organisation. 

Once  again,  I  wish  to  thank  the  organizers 
of  this  conference  for  choosing  Nigeria  as  a 
venue  for  the  1982  Spring  Meeting  of  the 
Inter-Parliimentary  Union.  I  hope  that 
while  you  ire  in  Nigeria,  you  will  find  time 
to  see  many  places  of  interest  and  Interact 
freely  with  Nigerians  and  exchange  Ideas  on 
matters  of  mutual  interest.  I  would  also  like 
to  extend  a  very  warm  welcome  to  any  one 
of  you  wt|o  would  like  to  come  back  in 
future  to  Visit  the  country  on  your  own. 
trxisting  th^t  the  present  occasion  has  whet- 
ted your  at>petlte  for  more.  I  wish  you  all 
very  fruitful  and  successful  deliberations 
and  a  hapay  stay  in  Nigeria. 

I  Thank  You. 
•  Mr.  MoCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased,  indeed,  to  participate  in  this 
special  order  reporting  on  the  Spring 
Meeting  I  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union  inJ  Lagos,  Nigeria.  While  our 
delegation  was  limited  in  numbers,  we 
cooperate  actively  to  assure  represen- 
tation and  participation  in  behalf  of 
our  Nation's  interest  at  all  of  the  vari- 
ous comitittee  meetings.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  represent  our  group  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion, Scifnce,  Culture,  and  Environ- 
ment. 
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The  work  of  this  conunittee  attract- 
ed the  attention  of  delegates  from 
more  than  50  nations.  Memoranda  re- 
lating to  the  assigned  subject  of  "The 
State  of  the  World  Environment  Ten 
Years  After  the  U.N.  Conference  on 
the  Human  Environment  at  Stock- 
holm Steps  to  be  Taken,  including  in 
the  Field  of  National  and  Internation- 
al Legislation"  were  filed  by  12  nation- 
al groups  including  a  detailed  report 
from  the  Secretariat  of  the  U.N.  Envi- 
ronment Programme  (UNEP).  Our 
U.S.  memorandum  prepared  with  the 
able  assistance  of  Susan  R.  Abassi, 
Specialist  in  Natural  Resources  Policy 
of  the  Environment  and  Natural  Re- 
soiu"ces  Policy  Division  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  of  the  Library 
of  Congress,  followed  the  important 
international  developments  which 
have  occurred  during  the  10  years  in- 
tervening since  Stockholm.  This 
memorandum  was  reproduced  in  Eng- 
lish at  the  Conference  and  distributed 
among  the  delegates  and  others  in  at- 
tendance. 

In  addition,  a  draft  resolution  was 
prepared  with  the  assistance  of  Ms. 
Abassi  and  Mr.  Vance  Hyndman  of  the 
staff  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee.  Our  U.S.  draft  resolution 
was  comprehensive  to  the  extent  that 
it  covered  virtually  every  subject  af- 
fecting the  environment  to  which  the 
Committee  debates  in  Lagos  related. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  day's  meeting, 
a  drafting  committee  was  appointed  to 
which  I  was  named  in  behalf  of  our 
delegation  together  with  representa- 
tives from  Canada.  Cameroon,  the 
Philippines,  Egypt,  Great  Britain.  Fin- 
land, and  the  Soviet  Union. 

When  the  diafting  committee  met 
the  next  day,  I  was  chosen  as  chair- 
man at  the  suggestion  of  the  Canadian 
delegate,  Jean-Robert  Gauthier.  A 
copy  of  the  report  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee which  describes  the  drafting 
committee's  work  was  signed  by  all 
members  of  the  Committee  and  was 
approved  by  the  full  Committee  at  its 
final  meeting  together  with  a  revised 
draft  resolution  for  presentation  at 
the  fall  meeting  of  the  IPU  to  be  held 
in  Rome  in  September.  Also,  the  Com- 
mittee selected  me  to  serve  as  rappor- 
teur to  present  the  resolution  at  the 
fall  IPU  Conference. 

The  serious  threats  from  pollution 
of  the  environment  resulting  from 
acid  rain,  the  nuclear  waste  disposal, 
chemical  and  other  forms  of  toxic 
wastes,  oil  spills,  and  some  other  prob- 
lems affecting  the  human  environ- 
ment make  this  subject  for  debate  at 
Rome  of  critical  interest  to  most  of 
the  IPU  delegation  participants. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  point  out  also 
that  the  Committee  adopted  a  second 
resolution  recommending  that  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee,  Dr.  Dak- 
roury  of  Egypt,  should  attend  the 
meeting  of  UNEP  in  Nairobi,  Kenya, 
in  May  of  this  year.  The  results  of 


that  meeting  will  be  included  in  my 
report  at  Rome. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  contributions  of  all 
the  members  of  our  delegation  were 
substantial  and  the  active  participa- 
tion of  our  group  strikes  me  as  ex- 
tremely significant  in  promoting  good 
relations  between  our  Nation  and  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  It  seems  to 
me  imfortunate  that  we  do  not  attach 
even  greater  importance  to  these  semi- 
annual conferences  between  the  Paj-- 
liamentary  members  of  nearly  100  na- 
tions of  the  world  in  an  organization 
which  has  endured  longer  than  any 
other  international  organization  in  the 
world's  history.  I  want  to  commend 
the  House  Chairman,  Representative 
Claude  Pepper,  for  his  leadership  as 
well  as  the  President  of  our  group, 
Senator  Bob  Statforo  of  Vermont, 
and  all  of  my  colleagues  and  our  staff 
personnel  who  provided  the  vital  sup- 
port which  was  required  during  the 
Conference  sessions. 

The  Deputy  Clerk  of  the  House, 
Ellen  Rayner.  was  particularly  out- 
standing in  her  management  of  the  lo- 
gistical detaUs  of  our  mission  and  in 
organizing  the  vital  staff  service  which 
was  so  essential  in  our  U.S.  representa- 
tion at  the  various  committee  meet- 
ings. Finally,  I  should  add  that  our 
Ambassador.  Tom  Pickering,  and  the 
entire  Embassy  personnel  responded 
fully  to  all  of  the  local  needs.  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  our  Nation 
is  ably  represented  by  Ambassador 
Pickering  and  his  associates  in  Nigeria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  importance  of  the 
Inter-Parliamentary  Union  as  an  insti- 
tution where  parliamentary  represent- 
atives of  the  free  world  may  promote 
our  democratic  ways  of  life  was  drama- 
tized recently  in  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment. President  Reagan's  historic  ad- 
dress to  the  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  and  House  of 
Lords  provided  convincing  proof  of  the 
human  advantages  available  to  the 
citizens  of  representative  govern- 
ments—governments where  free  elec- 
tions and  a  free  press  flourish  and 
where  individual  liberty  is  a  reality. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  President  announced 
the  establishment  of  an  American  ini- 
tiative in  which  Representatives  of 
this  House  will  be  included  and  which 
wlU  have  as  its  objective  the  promo- 
tion of  the  democratic  system  of  gov- 
ernment throughout  the  world.  He  al- 
luded to  the  important  work  which 
may  be  performed  by  the  Council  of 
Europe  and  other  organizations.  Let 
me  add  that  the  IPU  provides  a  highly 
significant  agency  for  carrying  out  the 
objectives  which  President  Reagan  has 
extolled.  It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  we 
may  enhance  the  role  of  the  Inter-Par- 
liamentary Union  and  attach  increas- 
ing importance  to  the  semiannual  con- 
ferences of  this  organization.  An  op- 
portunity for  demonstrating  our  sup- 
port of  the  IPU  will  be  presented 
again  at  the  Plenary  Conference  of 


the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union  to  be 
held  in  Rome  in  September.  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  renew  our  faith  in  and 
support  of  the  IPU.  It  can  be  an  im- 
portant mechanism  for  advancing  the 
cause  of  democratic  government  and 
of  human  freedom.* 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
congratulate  my  colleague  from  Flori- 
da for  requestinfe  this  special  order  to 
report  on  the  activity  of  the  U.S.  dele- 
gation that  attended  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Inter-Parliamentary  Union 
held  in  Lagos,  Nigeria.  Although  I 
could  not  attend  that  meeting  person- 
ally, I  want  to  share  in  the  recognition 
we  are  giving  today  to  the  accomplish- 
ments of  the  U.S.  members  that  did 
participate.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
take  note  of  the  very  important  dialog 
that  has  occurred  in  the  context  of 
the  IPU. 

Clearly  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
deserves  ample  credit  for  his  fine  serv- 
ice as  leader  of  the  House  delegation.  I 
understand,  moreover,  that  he  not 
only  served  as  an  able  leader  of  our 
delegation,  but  also  joined  a  controver- 
sial and  complicated  drafting  session 
where  he  helped  let  reason  prevail  so 
that  a  reasonable  document  could  be 
written  on  the  question  of  world 
hunger.  He  can  take  proper  credit  for 
helping  to  write  a  document  that  con- 
tains very  little  of  the  impractical,  po- 
lemical language  we  see  regrettably 
too  often  in  international  conferences. 
This  document  will  serve  as  a  useful 
basis  for  the  final  drafting  that  will 
take  place  at  the  meeting  in  Septem- 
ber. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  I  have  long 
maintained  interest  in  the  IPU  and 
have  grown  to  appreciate  its  role  in  fa- 
cilitating international  communication 
particularly  among  those  who  hold 
truly  representational  functions  in 
their  respective  countries.  Certainly 
the  IPU  suffers,  as  do  many  interna- 
tional organizations,  from  too  much 
confrontation,  too  little  real  communi- 
cation. But  it  still  functions  to  alert 
members  of  Parliament  to  how  other 
members  of  Parliament  search  for  so- 
lutions to  international  problenns.  The 
IPU  can  and  does  allow  us  to  share  ex- 
periences and  look  for  methods  of  im- 
proving conditions  on  this  planet. 

Participation  within  the  IPU  has 
also  reemphasized  how  much  we  have 
to  cherish  in  our  American  institu- 
tions of  free  government.  We  can  dem- 
onstrate the  strength  and  confidence 
of  our  system  by  showing  up  at  these 
conferences,  by  arguing  the  major 
issues  and  meeting  those  who  oppose 
our  Nation's  policies  face  to  face. 

The  Lagos  spring  meeting  considered 
several  important  issues  and  one  in 
particular  that  will  be  of  significance 
in  the  coming  weeks  in  New  York  as 
the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment carries  out  its  work.  The  IPU 
will  be  sending  a  special  delegation  to 
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that  VJH.  session  that  wiU  share  with 
the  United  Nations  the  results  of  work 
undertaken  in  Lagos.  Since  its  Incep- 
tion at  the  turn  of  the  century,  the 
IPU  has  shown  concern  for  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  international  dis- 
putes and  can  be  considered  one  of  the 
forerunners  of  international  organiza- 
tions such  as  the  United  Nations. 
Therefore,  the  IPU  should  have  a  role 
in  important  U.N.  activity  such  as  the 
special  disarmament  session  that  has 
Just  begun. 

The  spring  IPU  meeting  was  also  an 
occasion  when  several  Western  delega- 
tions registered  again  their  strong  con- 
cern about  the  situation  In  Poland.  In 
fact.  European  parliamentarians  initi- 
ated an  effort  that  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  a  Joint  statement,  coslgned  by 
representatives  of  18  national  groups. 
This  resolution  calls  particiilarly  for 
the  lifting  of  martial  law  and  the  im- 
mediate release  of  political  prisoners 
in  Poland.  And  it  affirms  that  the 
problems  of  Poland  should  be  resolved 
exclusively  and  solely  by  the  Polish 
people  without  external  pressure.  The 
fact  that  this  Joint  statement  was 
agreed  to  and  circulated  prominently 
at  the  IPU  meeting  attended  by  dele- 
gates from  all  over  Europe  and  the 
rest  of  the  world  should  help  remind 
others  of  the  firm  view  of  many  peo- 
ples and  their  solidarity  with  the 
people  of  Poland. 

I  ask  that  a  copy  of  this  Joint  state- 
ment on  Poland  be  included  at  this 
point. 

The  undersigned. 

(1)  Declaring  strong  sympathy  for  the 
people  of  Poland  by  expressing  the  hope  for 
their  political,  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment within  the  framework  of  freedom  and 
solidarity. 

(2)  Recalling  in  particular  the  principles 
of  the  United  Nations  Charter  and  the  obli- 
gations of  the  Pinal  Act  of  Helsinki  which 
recognize  the  legitimate  aspirations  and  nat- 
ural right  of  all  citizens  to  freedom  of  ex- 
pression and  to  the  respect  of  their  civil 
rights,  including  the  right  to  free  associa- 
tion which  Includes  the  organization  of  free 
trade  unions. 

(3)  Consider  that  the  limits  Imposed  by 
martial  law,  proclaimed  In  Warsaw,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1981,  must  be  lifted  and  political 
prisoners  released  immediately, 

(4)  Recall  the  obligation  of  each  signatory 
state  of  the  Pinal  Act  of  Helslnld  to  refrain 
from  all  initiative  or  pressure  which  would 
lead  toward  limiting  the  sovereignty  of 
other  states. 

(5)  Affirm  that  the  problems  of  Poland 
should  be  resolved,  in  conformity  with  the 
Helsinld  principles,  exclusively  and  solely  by 
the  Polish  people  without  external  pressure. 

Ian  Robinson  (Australia),  Hans  Hesele 
(Austria),  Emile  Cuvelier  (Belgium), 
Oildas  Molgat  (Canada),  Robert  Pe- 
dersen  (Denmark),  Jean  Beranger, 
Senateur  (France),  Ottfried  Hennig 
(Federal  Republic  of  Germany),  Joan 
Papadopoulos  (Greece),  Sean  French 
(Ireland),  Oiulio  Andreotti  (Italy). 
Leon  BoUendorf  (Luxemlx>urg),  O.  C. 
van  Dam  (Netherlands),  Odobjom 
Langlo  (Norway),  Rul  Pena  (Portugal) 
(by   majority),  Fernando  Alvarez  de 


Mkanda  (Spain),  Ingrld  Sundberg 
(Sireden).  John  Page  (United  King- 
doin).  Robert  Stafford  (United  States 
of  (America).* 

•  Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spring  meeting  that  was  held  recently 
in  Lag<  e.  Nigeria  provided  again  a  val- 
uable ( pportunlty  for  some  of  us  from 
the  U.( :  Congress  to  meet  and  Interact 
with  :  epresentatlves  from  nations. 
Particl  >ation  at  that  Conference  was 
indeed  diverse,  with  virtually  every 
continent  represented.  While  many 
who  attended  came  from  countries 
that  d4  not  share  our  democratic  prin- 
ciples, there  was  also  present  a  large 
group  from  countries  we  regard  as 
close  friends  and  allies  and  from  the 
strong  democracies. 

Durifig  the  week-long  session  In  Ni- 
geria, t  was  privileged  to  accept  re- 
sponsibility to  speak  before  the  assem- 
bly in  ^he  Committee  on  Parllamenta- 
idical  and  Human  Rights  Ques- 
•n  the  subject  "The  Develop- 
if  Parliamentary  Institutions 
.espect  of  the  Constitution  and 
Their  Work  in  the  Sphere  of  Interna- 
tional Relations."  Given  that  the  IPU 
is  an  [assembly  of  parliamentarians 
from  all  over  the  world  and  from  dif- 
ferent governing  systems,  this  topic 
seemed  particularly  suited  to  IPU  con- 
sideration. In  my  remarks,  I  raised  di- 
rectly the  issue  of  what  constitutes 
genuine  political  influence  of  parlia- 
ments. In  this  regard.  I  felt  It  was  im- 
portant to  remind  delegates  that  mar- 
tial law  such  as  that  Imposed  in 
Polanii  should  clearly  be  regarded  as 
incomilatlble  with  what  the  IPU 
stands]  for  and  therefore  should  be 
strongly  criticized.  While  some  in  the 
meeting  halls  may  have  considered  it 
impolite  to  criticize  the  political 
system  of  other  delegates— particular- 
ly thoie  from  the  Soviet  Bloc.  I  felt  it 
also  appropriate  to  direct  criticism  at 
the  rMtrictlon  on  free  debate  of  East- 
em  Buropean  countries.  Certainly 
when  looking  Into  the  quality  of  par- 
liamentary Influence,  the  IPU  could 
not  ignore  the  restrictions  so  apparent 
in  thcie  countries.  Finally,  my  state- 
ment :  dghllghted  the  Importance  of  a 
truly  impartial  and  fair  Judiciary 
systen . 

Clea-ly  it  is  necessary  and  helpful 
for  thi !  world's  parliaments  to  take  oc- 
casion to  examine  themselves.  Frank- 
ly, one  result  of  this  Inspection  is 
greate  r  appreciation  for  the  truly  rep- 
resent itlve  character  of  our  own 
Ameri  :an  institutions,  of  the  freedom 
and  oitenness  of  our  democratic  proc- 
ess an  1  of  how  well  really  our  system 
worksl 

As  1  have  attended  IPU  meetings 
over  the  past  several  years.  I  have 
looked  upon  my  participation  as  an  op- 
portunity to  express  confidence  and 
pride  In  the  American  way  of  govern- 
ment. It  has  been  my  Impression  that 
other   national   representatives   from 


us  the  wiy  our  system  works.  And 
such  exctianges  have.  In  my  mind, 
made  the  PU  experiences  well  worth 
the  effort  md  expense.* 

Mr.  PEIPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
back  the  bfJance  of  my  time. 


other 


coimtrles  welcome  an  opportuni- 


ty to  lear  from  us  and  to  discuss  with 
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TRESCONY— THE      LOSS 
OEIEAT  CITIZEN  OF  MON- 
COUNTY 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman frc  m  California  (Mr.  Panetta) 
is  recogniz  ?d  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PA  1ETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  that  I  Inform  my 
coUeaguesjof  the  death  of  a  wonderful 
individual  land  good  friend.  Mr.  Julius 
Trescony  pf  King  City.  Calif.  Julius 
was  a  rancher  in  our  area,  and  his 
family  ha|  roots  in  Monterey  County 
that  stretdh  back  to  1842. 

Julius  was  a  bedrcKk  citizen  of  the 
Monterey  Peninsula.  He  lived  a  long 
life— 92  years- and  he  lived  all  of  that 
time  on  his  Rancho  San  Lucas.  In  fact, 
in  an  irony  that  is  rare  in  our  con- 
stantly moving  and  transitory  society. 
Julius  died  in  the  same  bed  in  which 
he  had  b0en  Ixtm  nearly  a  century 
before,      j 

Among  his  many  honors,  Julius  was 
named  Livestock  Man  of  the  Year  In 
1969  by  the  California  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  was  Monterey  County's 
Cattlemari  of  the  Year  in  1978,  and 
was  awanied  a  commemorative  medal 
in  1967  by  President  Johnson  and  the 
Congress  tor  his  outstanding  contribu- 
tions to  a^culture.  Among  those  con- 
tributions were  his  pioneering  use  of 
systematic  cross  breeding  of  beef 
cattle  in  cooperation  with  the  Cooper- 
ative Extension  of  the  University  of 
Califomiaj  in  the  1940's,  his  invention 
of  several  I  pieces  of  equipment  used  in 
cattle  ranlching  and  his  advancement 
of  moderni  grain-growing  concepts. 

Julius  v^as  one  of  the  founders  of 
the  California  Cattlemen's  Association 
and  was  ia  former  president  of  the 
Monterey  County  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. He  hielped  to  organize  the  Salinas 
Valley  Fan*,  was  its  first  president,  and 
was  a  member  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors for  29  years. 

He  was  also  an  active  supporter  of 
St.  Anthdny's  Dining  R(x>m  in  San 
Francisco  and  collected  donations  of 
vegetables  from  Salinas  Valley  grow- 
ers to  be  jshipped  to  the  dining  room 
free  of  c: 

Among  |nany  other  community  serv- 
ices. JulliK  was  actively  involved  in  the 
restoration  of  the  historic  Mission  San 
Antonio  ae  Padui.  founded  by  Father 
Juniper  »rra.  He  was  chairman  of  the 
mission  fiesta  committee  for  35  years. 

Julius  Was  also  one  of  the  original  42 
horsemen  who  rode  down  the  main 
street  of  Salinas  in  1911  to  launch  the 
California  rodeo,  which  is  now  one  of 
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the  great  annual  celebrations  in  our 
area  of  the  country. 

In  addition  to  all  of  these  activities. 
Julius  Trescony  was  a  man  of  culture. 
He  was  fluent  in  several  languages,  in- 
cluding French.  Italian.  Spanish,  and 
Basque,  and  he  also  spoke  some  Portu- 
guese and  Swiss  German. 

Mr.  Speaker,  men  like  Julius  Tres- 
cony are  few  and  far  between  in  this 
world.  He  will  be  missed  by  me  and  my 
f unlly.  and  his  family,  his  friends,  and 
those  who  had  the  pleasure  to  work 
with  him  through  the  years  have  suf- 
fered a  great  loss.  The  agricultural 
community  of  Salinas  and  Monterey 
County  has  lost  a  giant. 

In  remembrance  of  this  great  citizen. 
I  wiU  name  one  of  the  internships  in 
my  office  each  year  in  his  memory. 
That  intern  will  be  from  Monterey 
County  and  will  work  on  agricultural 
issues.  It  is  a  way  in  which  the  work 
and  the  donation  of  Julius  Trescony 
will  live  into  the  future.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Wil- 
LiAM  J.  CoTirx)  is  recognized  for  IS 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAM  J.  COYNE.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Ronald  Reagan  made  an  ob- 
servation on  the  similarity  of  politics 
to  the  profession  of  show  bvisiness  in  a 
1975  Time  magazine  article.  He  said: 

I  finally  figured  out  this  politics.  It's  like 
show  business.  Tou  start  with  a  big  opening 
act.  coast,  and  close  with  a  great  crescendo. 

It  seems  that  we  must  now  ready 
ourselves  for  the  "coasting"  period  as 
President  Reagan  approaches  the 
middle  of  his  term.  For  those  2.5  mil- 
lion people  thrown  out  of  work  since 
Congress  went  along  with  the  adminis- 
tration's "big  opening  act"— last  sum- 
mer's tax  uid  budget  resolutions, 
measures  which  made  Reaganomlcs 
official  Federal  policy— I  fear  the 
coasting  will  be  all  downhllL 

While  the  administration  may  have 
a  "great  crescendo"  ready  for  1984  or 
thereabouts,  many  people  in  my  own 
city  of  Pittsburgh  cannot  afford  to 
wait.  The  latest  imemployment  rate 
for  the  four-county  Pittsburgh  area 
shows  a  rise  to  11.1  percent  from  9.9 
percent  earlier  this  year.  For  the  long- 
term  unemployed.  Including  those  out 
of  work  in  the  severely  depressed  steel 
industry,  the  benefits  are  beginning  to 
run  out.  Yet  the  administration  con- 
tinues to  oppose  an  extension  of  those 
benefits  to  52  weeks.  As  I  have  made 
clear  to  this  body  before,  I  favor  an 
extension  of  unemployment  conpensa- 
tlon— assistance  which  can  often  make 
the  difference  between  keeping  a 
home  or  defaulting  on  a  mortgiue— to 
65  weeks.  But  the  administration  and 
its  supporters  In  Congress  are  working 
to  prevent  even  a  minimal  extension 
to  52  weeks. 


I  am  especially  concerned  that 
during  this  coasting  period,  the  admin- 
istration appears  to  be  unaware  of  the 
disastrous  effect  its  economic  policies 
have  on  certain  industries.  By  its  fail- 
ure to  (»me  to  the  aid  of  the  ailing 
housing  Industry,  for  example,  the  ad- 
ministration literally  prevents  whole 
crafts  from  contributiiig  to  our  econo- 
my. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  results  of  a  recent  survey 
on  unemployment  in  the  construction 
industry  conducted  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Building  and  Construction  Trades  De- 
partment. Here  are  the  results  for 
Pittsbiirgh: 

PittiltuTiih,  Pa. 
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Nearly  8  out  of  every  10  roofers  and 
plasterers  are  out  of  work;  6  out  of 
every  10  bricklayers  and  cement 
masons  are  Jobless.  For  those  who 
labor  in  the  construction  trades,  the 
depression  is  not  something  associated 
with  Herbert  Hoover.  It  is  more  close- 
ly linked  with  Ronald  Reagan. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  strongly  op- 
posed most  of  the  economic  proposals 
offered  by  the  Reagan  administration. 
I  opposed  its  budget  proposals  for 
fiscal  1982  and  1983  because  I  feared 
that  a  combination  of  deficit  spending 
and  cutbacks  in  economic  development 
programs  and  housing  construction 
could  lead  to  a  stalled  economy.  The 
Reagan  administration  and  I  have  a 
clear  philosophical  difference  on  how 
the  Government  should  be  run. 

While  I  do  not  expect  the  adminis- 
tration to  relent  on  Its  basic  supply- 
side  approach  to  Government.  I  urge 
it  to  take  three  immediate  steps  to 
halt  the  devestation  that  is  becoming 
the  norm  In  certain  sectors  of  the 
economy. 

First,  the  administration  should 
drop  its  opposition  to  an  extension  of 
unemplojrment  benefits.  We  cannot 
relegate  some  people  to  the  economic 
scrap  heap  while  others,  fortunate 
enough  to  gain  from  the  newly  en- 
acted tax  breaks,  are  living  better  than 
ever. 

Second,  the  administration  should 
bow  to  the  will  of  the  bipartisan  ma- 
jority of  the  Congress  and  approve  the 
$3  billion  emergency  housing  assist- 
ance contained  in  the  fiscal  year  1982 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  This 


mortgage  assistance  will  help  bring 
life  to  the  depressed  housing  industry 
by  stimulating  the  construction  of 
thousands  of  new  homes. 

Third.  I  ask  the  administration  to 
Join  me  in  expressing  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  Federal  Reserve  Board's 
tight  money  policies.  We  cannot  have 
economic  recovery  without  the  stimu- 
lative effect  of  lower  interest  rates. 
For  those  In  thetonstruction  industry, 
the  most  important  action  the  Gov- 
ernment could  take  would  be  to  bring 
down  the  interest  rate  to  10  to  12  per- 
cent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  cannot  afford  to 
coast  much  longer.  Robert  Georgine. 
president  of  the  AFL-CIO  Building 
Trades  Department,  has  made  an 
astute  observation  on  what  can 
happen  if  we  do: 

As  a  result  of  this  rampant  lack  of  Jobs, 
many  building  tradesmen  are  laying  down 
their  tools  and  leaving  the  industry  alto- 
gether. The  loss  of  such  valuable  human  re- 
sources is  irreparable.  When  our  nation  fi- 
nally faces  up  to  its  needs  in  housing,  mass 
transit,  and  energy  supply  facilities,  where 
will  we  find  the  vast  number  of  skilled  work- 
ers to  do  the  Jol>— workers  and  apprentices 
who  are  now  being  discouraged  from  work- 
ing in  the  industry. 

For  a  mighty  industrial  nation  to 
face  the  prospect  of  a  lack  of  capacity 
in  the  construction  industry  is  a  sober 
thought  indeed.  It  is  a  prospect  I  hope 
the  administration  considers  long  and 
well  as  it  plans  economic  policy  in  the 
coming  months. 


DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 
LOBBYING 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  (Mr.  Swirr) 
is  recognized  for  10  minutes. 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  nothing 
our  Nation  engages  in  is  more  compli- 
cated or  more  expensive  than  the 
effort  to  provide  for  our  defense. 
Many  prominent  Americans,  including 
President  Eisenhower,  have  warned  us 
of  the  dangers  we  will  face  if  we  do  not 
scrutinize  very  carefully  the  activities 
of  what  is  luiown  as  the  military-in- 
dustrial complex.  Their  caution,  and 
the  problem  we  face  is  how  do  we  con- 
struct a  strong  and  sound  national  de- 
fense while  avoiding  three  critical 
problems:  First,  we  do  not  want  the 
weapons  systems  we  procxire  to  make 
the  world  less  secure:  second,  we  do 
not  want  to  spend  more  money  than  is 
necessary;  and  third,  we  do  not  want 
the  amounts  of  money  involved  to 
create  distortions  that  corrupt  our  po- 
litical system. 

Several  years  ago  there  seemed  to  be 
a  consensus  in  this  country— a  consen- 
sus I  strongly  support— that  we  needed 
to  take  all  prudent  steps,  including  the 
spending  of  increased  amounts  of 
scarce  resources,  to  strengthen  our  de- 
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fense  posture.  It  is  regrettable  that 
the  present  administration  through 
heavyhanded  means  seems  intent  on 
destroying  this  consensus.  They  have 
done  this  by  speaking  loosely  about 
nuclear  war,  by  giving  the  impression 
that  they  do  not  need  to  manage  care- 
fully the  defense  budget,  and  now 
they  are  doing  so  by  a  heavyhanded 
lobbying  effort  in  support  of  a  very  ex- 
pensive and  historically  discredited 
aircraft. 

I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  senior  De- 
fense Department  officials  have 
"hinted"  to  major  defense  contractors 
that  their  programs  could  be  in  danger 
if  they  spoke  out  against  programs  fa- 
vored by  the  administration.  In  other 
words,  I  hope  it  is  not  true  that  the 
administration  has  passed  beyond  the 
gray  area  of  executive  branch  lobby- 
ing, into  the  shady  business  of  heavy- 
handed  practices  that  have  no  place  in 
our  legislative  process. 

Therefore,  in  order  to  help  put  the 
competitive  natiue  of  our  efforts  back 
on  a  healthy  track.  I  am  cosponsoring 
Representative  Dicks'  resolution  of  in- 
quiry. I  hope  the  resolution  itself,  and 
my  remarks,  will  be  taken  by  the  ad- 
ministration as  a  clear  suggestion  that 
farsighted  and  fair  procedures  need  to 
be  followed  so  that  we  can  make  these 
difficult  military  procurement  deci- 
sions in  a  way  that  will  In  fact,  help  us 
secure  our  democracy  and  our  values. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  inserting  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoro  an  article  from 
the  June  22  edition  of  the  Boston 
Globe  which  details  recent  actions  by 
the  Defense  Department  that  prompt 
my  concern: 

LocKHKED's  Battle  for  a  Plank  As  Inside 

View 

(By  Fred  Kaplan) 

Washington.— Three  to  four  times  each 
week,  a  dozen  men  meet  In  a  Pentagon 
office  to  coordinate  an  intense  lobbying  and 
information  campaign  designed  to  protect 
an  $8.2-billion  weapons  contract  for  the 
Lockheed  Corp.  that  Congress  is  threaten- 
ing to  take  away. 

Calling  themselves  the  C5B  Group- 
named  after  the  Lockheed  cargo-transport 
plane  for  whose  cause  they  do  battle— the 
men  include  MaJ.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  Air 
Force  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  acquisition;  Lloyd  Moseman, 
Air  Force  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  lo- 
gistics; a  gaggle  of  generals,  colonels  and 
majors  who  work  for  Burke,  the  Air  Force 
chief  of  staff  or  the  Air  Force  legislative  li- 
aison office;  and  Richard  Cook,  Washington 
vice  president  of  Lockheed. 

Before  each  meeting,  copies  of  computer 
printouts  listing  all  the  actions  taken  by  the 
CSB  Group,  as  well  as  up-to-date  revisions 
and  status  reports,  are  handed  out. 

One  such  printout,  covering  actions  taken 
up  to  June  14,  was  leaked  by  a  Pentagon 
source  to  the  Project  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, a  nonprofit  research  group  in  Wash- 
ington that  monitors  weapons  systems.  The 
group  provided  a  copy  to  The  Globe. 

The  printout  offers  an  unusually  detailed 
glimpse  of  the  way  corporate  executives 
work  in  tandem  with  military  officers  and 
political  officials  to  shape  policy  and  the 


spending  of  billions  of  taxpayers'  dollars— in 
short,  a  documentary  portrait  of  the  day-to- 
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>nt  Ronald  Reagan's  fiscal  1983 
mtained  $800  milion  to  start  pro- 
duction] of  the  CSB — a  successor  to  Lock- 
heed's dSA.  an  airplane  of  the  '60s  prone  to 
dozens  pf  troubles,  including  a  $2  billion 
cost  ovomm,  wings  that  cracked  after  2000 
hours  of  flight  and  chronic  breakdowns. 

On  Nftty  13,  Sen.  Henry  Jackson— with  a 
lot  of  9elp  from  the  Boeing  Corp.  in  his 
home  s&te.  Washington,  convinced  a  major- 
ity of  senators,  that  a  modified  version  of 
Boeing  V47  wide-bodied  commercial  aircraft 
could  d(}  the  Job  that  needed  to  be  done,  and 
far  mofe  efficiently  than  the  C5.  The 
'oted  to  take  the  C5  out  of  the 
id  ftmd  the  747  instead.  Lockheed 
>uble. 

^SB  Group  appears  to  haye  been 
formed  shortly  after  the  Senate  vote,  with  a 
determination  to  keep  the  airplane  alive  in 
the  HoiSe  of  Representatives. 

The  Oroup  met  three  times  the  week  of 
four  times  the  week  of  May  31, 
les  the  week  after  tiiat,  four  times 
>wing  week,  and  at  least  once  the 
jjune  14— the  last  date  recorded  on 
The  Glabe's  copy  of  the  computer  printout. 

In  12  (days  of  meetings,  the  CSB  Group 
initiatea  79  "Actions"  to  help  save  Lockheed 
in  the  House. 

On  NOiy  24.  the  Group  directed  the  Air 
Force:  '^ovide  firm  Sec.  lief.  (Secretary  of 
Defense!!  position  to  two  House  Committees 
plus  appropriate  Key  House  leaderstiip." 
That  sa^e  day.  Lockheed  gave  a  draft  of  a 
letter  supporting  the  C5  to  the  Air  Force. 
On  June  2,  according  to  the  printout,  the 
Air  For^  sent  the  draft  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger.  On  June  4,  Wein- 
berger signed  the  Lockheed-drafted  letter. 
On  Jimc  7  it  was  sent  to  Rep.  Melvin  Price 
(D-IU.),  jWilliam  Dickinson  (R-Ala.),  Jamie 
Whittei<  (D-Miss.),  Joseph  Addabbo  (D- 
N.Y.)  aad  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.)— all  key 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  or  Appro- 
priation i  Committee— and  Robert  H. 
Michel,  niinois  military  leader  of  the  House 
of  Repr  sentatives. 

On  imiy  26,  the  group  directed  the  Air 
Force  aad  the  office  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  get  the  support  of  House  committee 
chairmen  who  normally  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  defense  budget— adding  that  such 
a  tactic  was  used  in  selling  the  Bl  bomber. 

In  folk>w-up  action,  the  Air  Force  drafted 
a  "'soft-sell'  Dear  Colleague"  letter  and 
tried  to  {get  chairmen  to  sign  it.  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters  are  frequently  sent  from  one 
congressman  to  several  others  to  request 
supportuf  a  bill. 

Military  officers  are  barred  by  law  from 
lobbying,  and  by  law,  no  appropriated  gov- 
ernment fimds  can  be  used  "to  influence  in 
any  matter  a  member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress."  That 
portion  of  the  law,  which  carries  a  penalty 
of  a  $500  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment  or 
both,  his  not  been  enforced  since  it  was 
passed  iti  1948. 

Other  actions  listed  in  the  computer 
printout  have  the  Air  Force,  the  Pentagon 
and  Lockheed  composing  questions  and  an- 
swers—'•Q  &  A  preparation"— to  be  used  by 
friendly  members  in  congressional  hearings. 

Asked  about  such  incidents,  an  Air  Force 
spokesman  responded.  "The  Air  Force  has  a 
responsfcility  to  provide  facts  to  support 
the  Administration's  decision.  We  selected 
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the  C5  after  a  lot  of  study.  A  congressman 
asks  for  da(ta  and  we  provide  it  to  him. 
That's  part  pt  our  responsibility." 

However,  |ometimes  it  seems  that  the  Air 
Force  prompts  a  congressman  to  ask  for  the 
data  in  the  first  place.  When  Rep.  Norm 
Dicks  (D-WMh.)  sent  a  letter  to  colleagues 
arguing  thaft  the  747  was  superior  to  the 
CSB,  the  Cf  B  Croup  directed  Lockheed  to 
find  some  fcongressman  "to  request  com- 
ments from  AF  [Air  Force]  on  IMcks' 
letter." 

In  the  status  report  on  this  action,  it  was 
noted  that  dn  June  3.  Lockheed  got  Rep.  G. 
V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (D-Miss.)  to  put  in 
the  request4  The  next  day,  "AF  response" 
was  reported  "in  work."  On  June  11:  "Draft 
prepared."  On  June  14,  Lockheed  was  or- 
dered: "GetiAF  Itr  [letter]  to  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery-responding to  Dicks'  point— distrib- 
uted to  members." 

Told  of  ttie  Montgomery  case,  the  Air 
Force  spokesman  said,  "Well,  that  is  not  the 
norm,  but  ft  probably  isn't  the  exception, 
either."         , 

The  CSB  JGroup  attempted  to  get  other 
defense  coniractors  in  on  the  lobbying  act. 
On  June  1,  fthe  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Departmentiwere  directed  to  "consider  ways 
to  obtain  support  of  E>OD  [Department  of 
Defense]  petition  [on  support  of  CS]  from 
prime  contrictors  and  subcontractors  like  E- 
Systems,  V^ught,  Northrop  and  P  &  W 
[Pratt  and  Whitney]." 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  May  25,  the  Air 
Force  and  Defense  Department  were  told  to 
"energize  all  military  association  it  obtain 
leadership  and  'back  home'  support."  This 
endeavor  nartly  fell  through,  however, 
when  Air  Iforce  legislative  liaison  officers 
reported,  "iSsue  too  split  by  contractors"— 
some  were  Willing  to  go  with  Lockheed,  but 
others  had  too  much  to  gain  from  a  Boeing 
win. 

Nonethelos,  D.C.  Jones,  president  of 
Lockheed  D^ssiles  &  Space  Co.,  sent  a  tele- 
gram, copies  of  which  The  Globe  has  ob- 
tained, to  major  airline  companies  June  6  at 
the  direction  of  the  CSB  Group. 

The  CSB  Group  has  tried  to  attract  not 
only  hawkish  supporters  in  Congress,  but 
lil>eral  doves  as  well.  On  May  25,  the  group 
decided  that  Lockheed  should  get  Andrew 
Young,  the  mayor  of  Atlanta,  who  com- 
mands enortnous  respect  among  liberals,  to 
"work  [the  (Congressional  Black]  Caucus." 

The  CSB  would  be  built  in  Lockheed's 
plant  In  Georgia  and  provide  an  estimated 
8500  jobs  in  the  state. 

Mayor  Young's  office  confirmed  tliat  he 
was  in  Washington  last  Thursday,  trying  to 
persuade  numbers  of  the  House  Black 
Caucus  to  \tote  for  the  CSB.  A  press  aide 
says  that  hdwas  there  for  other  reasons,  as 
well,  and  jthat  Lockheed  did  not  pay 
Young's  travel  expenses. 

On  June  11,  the  group  decided  to  ask  Gen- 
eral Dynantics,  which  manufacturers  the 
CS's  tail,  to  "work  on  [Sen.  Carl]  Levin  (D- 
Mich.)  and  ask  him  to  work  on  liberals.  Also 
work  Rep.  IMorris]  UdaU  (D-Ariz.)."  Aides 
to  Levin  and  Udall  said  no  such  contact  had 
been  made.  In  the  CSB  Group  computer 
printout,  th^  space  next  to  "Status"  on  this 
action  was  left  blank  as  of  June  14,  suggest- 
ing that  a  contact  had  yet  to  be  made. 

A  larger  printout  reveals  that  corporate 
political  acUon  committees,  or  PAC^s,  are 
also  being  used  for  the  campaign.  Several 
California  (jongressmen,  including  Republi- 
can Robert  Etoman  and  Barry  Goldwater 


Jr.,  are  said 
legislators' 


to  be  "PAC-wired."  Beside  many 
lames  various  corporate  PACs 


are  cited  under  the  column,  "Contractor 
Contacts." 

The  White  House  tias  also  come  under  the 
CSB  Group's  purview.  "Further  Action"  for 
Rep.  Tom  Loeffler  (R-Texas)  includes 
"Coord,  with  White  House  Leg.  Staff."  Rep. 
Michel  is  slated  to  get  "President  Call  and 
Sen.  [Howard]  Baker  Call."  Rep.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.)  will  also  receive 
""White  House  tt  House  GOP  leader  con- 
tacts." 

The  printout  notes  that  Michel's  and 
Vander  Jagt's  positions  on  the  C5  are  unde- 
cided or  unknown. 

The  CSB  Group— a  joint  military-industri- 
al operation— directed  a  govemmentwide 
lobbying  effort  to  keep  the  CS  in  action.  On 
May  26,  it  directed  Lockheed:  "Work  specif- 
ic assignments  to  get  member  to  member 
commitments  in  HAC,  HASC  [House  Appro- 
priations and  House  Armed  Services  com- 
mittees] and  other  members." 

Lockheed  was  also  to  "Get  major  subcon- 
tractors on  board  and  working."  The  status 
update  listed  tteneath  this  action  reads: 
"Closed.  Working  hard." 

Also  on  May  26,  the  group  decided  to 
"Maintain  database  and  coordination  on 
contacts  and  commitment  for  a  tally  count 
and  further  actions."  On  June  1  it  was  re- 
ported that  Lockheed  had  put  a  "computer 
database  in  place." 

Although  there  Is  a  federal  prohibition 
against  using  government  funds  for  lobby- 
ing, Don  Simon,  a  lawyer  with  Common 
Cause  in  Washington,  pointed  out  that  the 
statute  in  question  '"has  never  ever  been  en- 
forced." It's  all  "a  very  murky  area,"  he 
said,  with  vauge  definitions  of  "lobbying" 
and  a  legislative  history  that  provides  little 
guidance  for  cluif icatlon  or  enforcement. 

In  many  ways,  the  CSB  Oroup  is  little  dif- 
ferent from  the  normal  range  of  activities 
pursued  by  defense  contractors  and  their 
government  allies  in  pursuit  of  large  con- 
tracts. However  suspicious  and  possibly  ille- 
gal many  of  these  actions  may  be,  they  rep- 
resent the  way  Washington  often  worlds. 

One  Pentagon  analyst  who  was  shown  the 
printouts  believes  the  CSB  Group  has  gone 
beyond  normal  bounds,  especially  when 
they  got  the  Air  Force  to  compose  the 
"Dear  Colleague"  letter  for  congressmen. 
"This  is  one  seedy  step  farther  than  they've 
gone  before"  he  said 

Another  Pentagon  official  familiar  with 
the  printouts  (but  not  their  source)  pointed 
to  the  CSB  Group's  efforts  to  pressure  other 
contractors  and  the  entire  airline  industry. 
"It's  unusually  intensed,"  he  says.  "I've 
never  seen  one  handled  quite  this  way." 

Most  imusual  about  the  CSB  Group,  he 
noted,  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  records  of 
their  actions,  and  the  fact  that  these 
records  have  now  been  exposed.  "This  is  the 
military-industrial  complex  at  work,"  he 
said,  "stark  naked,  self-revealed  and  self- 
identified."* 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Ms.  MiKxn,SKi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  Jime  22  and  23,  on  ac- 
count of  Illness  in  the  family. 

Mr.  Dtson  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  Jime  22  and  23,  on  ac- 
count of  a  death  in  the  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  DO0GHSRTT)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Hyde,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Myers,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bliley,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Michel,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dougherty,  for  60  minutes,  on 
June  23,  1982. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dowdy)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Amnmzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Coelho,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  St  Germaih,  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Dicks,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

tSx.  Pahetta,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoNYERS,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  William  J.  Coyne,  for  15  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Swift  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
RoEMER),  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  foUowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Bir.  Dougherty)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  McOrath  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Carmah. 

Mr.  Broomfikld. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Clausen. 

Mr.  Graoison. 

Mr.  Emery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OUNDERSON. 
Mr.  HOIXSNBECK. 

Mr.  Kindness. 

Mr.  Morrison. 

Mr.  WoRTLEY  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  LxBOUTZLUSR. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware  In  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  OnJiAN. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  i:>akota  in  two 
instances. 

Mr.  liAOOMARSiNO  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Baxlsy  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Hartnktt. 

Mr.  Fields  in  three  instances. 

Mrs.  Heckler. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dowdy)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Ottinger. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Stokes  in  three  Instances. 

Mr.  de  Lu(k>. 

Mr.  Waxman. 


Mr.  Gaydos. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Rodino. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  St  Germain. 

Mr.  Stark  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr. 

Mr.  Santini. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER. 

Mr.  SoLARZ  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard.  . 

Mr.  Murtha. 

Mr.  Dyson. 

Mr.  Lantos. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mr.  WiRTH. 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

Mr.  Pepper. 

Mr.  MoFFETT  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Donnelly. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  LaFalce. 

Mr.  Florio. 

BSr.  Dwyer. 

Mr.  Fary. 

Mrs.  Ferraro. 

Mr.  Bingham  In  10  instances. 

Mr.  Simon  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Swirr. 

Mr.  Fauntroy. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ROEMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  19  minutes 
p.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  June  23,  1982,  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4205.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Manpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics),  transmitting  a  report  as  of  March 
31.  1982,  on  Selected  Reserve  recruiting  and 
retention  incentives,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C. 
2134.  and  37  U.S.C.  308b  and  308c:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4206.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Facility  Requirements  and  Re- 
sources), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  25  construc- 
tion projects  proposed  for  the  Army  Nation- 
al Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l):  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4207.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Facility  Requirements  and  Re- 
sources), transmitting  notice  of  the  location, 
nature,  and  estimated  cost  of  2  construction 
projects  proposed  for  the  Army  National 
Guard,  pursuant  to  10  U.S.C.  2233a(l);  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4208.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  Navy's  intention  to 
study  the  conversion  from  in-house  oper- 
ation to  commercial  contract  of  various 
functions  at  different  installations,  pursu- 
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ant  to  section  503(a)-  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4309.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bureau  of  the  Mint;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs. 

4210.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions for  Oeorge  W.  Landau,  to  be  the  Am- 
bassador to  Venezuela,  pursuant  to  section 
304(bK2)  of  Public  Law  96-46fi;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4211.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  of  items  proposed  for 
removal  from  the  U.S.  munitions  list  that 
no  longer  warrant  export  controls  under 
section  38  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act. 
pursuant  to  section  38(f)  of  the  Arms 
Export  Control  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4313.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  that  no  gifts  of  more 
than  minimal  value  purchased  with  appro- 
priated or  unappropriated  funds  were  given 
to  foreign  individuals  by  the  U.S.  Oovem- 
ment  during  fiscal  year  1981.  pursuant  to 
secUon  515(bX3)  of  PubUc  Law  95-105;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4213.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Japan- 
United  States  Friendship  Commission, 
transmitting  the  fifth  annual  report  of  the 
Commission  covering  fiscal  year  1981  pursu- 
ant to  secUon  5<b)  of  Public  Law  94-118:  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4214.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981 
on  personal  property  furnished  to  non-Fed- 
eral recipients,  pursuant  to  section  202(e)  of 
the  Federal  Property  and  Administrative 
Services  Act  of  1949,  as  amended:  to  the 
Committee  on  Oovemment  Operations. 

4215.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Compen- 
sation and  Benefits.  Farm  Credit  Banks  of 
St.  Louis,  transmitting  the  annual  report  of 
the  Sixth  Farm  Credit  District  retirement 
plan,  covering  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant 
to  section  121(aK2)  of  the  Budget  and  Ac- 
counting Procedures  Act  of  1950,  as  amend- 
ed: to  the  Committee  on  Government  Oper- 
ations. 

4316.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  National 
Institute  of  Corrections,  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, transmitting  the  sixth  annual  retwrt  of 
the  National  Institute  of  Corrections  for 
fiscal  year  1981,  pursuant  to  Public  Law  93- 
415:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

4317.  A  communication  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a 
Federal  income  tax  credit  for  tuition  (H. 
Doc.  No.  97-302):  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

4318.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
the  annual  report  for  fiscal  year  1981  on  ac- 
tivities carried  out  under  title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act,  pursuant  to  section 
3006  of  the  act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBUC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  claiue  2  of  rule  XIII,  repoits 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 


Clerk  ft>r  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PEPPER:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  508.  A  resolution  providing  for 
the  consideration  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
400,  Joi^t  resolution  to  authorize  and  direct 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject  to  the 
superviaon  and  approval  of  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Commission,  to 
proceed  with  the  construction  of  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  and  for 
other  pirposes.  (Rept.  No.  97-617).  Referred 
to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  DERRICK:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Ilesolution  509.  A  resolution'  provid- 
ing for  Uie  consideration  of  H.R.  5831,  a  bill 
to  provfde  lending  limits  for  fiscal  years 
1983,  1964,  and  1985  for  programs  under  the 
Consoli4ated  Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  (B^pt.  No.  97-618).  Referred  to  the 
House  C  alendar. 

Mr.  H  ALL  of  Ohio:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Itesolution  510.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  {he  consideration  of  H.R.  6937,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  to  extend  certain  authorities  relat- 
ing to  ^he  international  energy  program, 
and  foriother  purposes.  (Rept.  No.  97-619). 
Ref  errep  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ^IFERETTI:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  511.  A  resolution  provid- 
ing for  ihe  consideration  of  HJl.  5540,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act  of 
1950  to  revitalize  the  defense  industrial  base 
of  the  dtUted  States.  (Rept.  No.  97-630).  Re- 
ferred t^  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  IvRKINS:  Committee  on  Education 
>r.  House  Concurrent  Resolution 
current  resolution  to  express  the 
the  Congress  concerning  regula- 
tions pertaining  to  meal-pattern  require- 
ments pmd  nutritional  requirements  for 
meals  served  in  programs  under  the  Nation- 
al School  Lunch  Act;  with  amendments. 
(Rept.  |fo.  97-631).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calem 
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PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  S  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  nile  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

B*  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  11644.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purpoa^;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

H.R.  6645.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  IBeptember  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposai:  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   I 

Bi  Mr.  BLILEY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
IBLS.  Mr.  Dan  Dahixl.  Mr. 
lUTLER.  Mr.  Pakius,  Mr.  Wamplkr. 
WoLT.  Mr.  WmTmuMBT.  and  Mr. 
anT  W.  Danixl.  Jr.): 
H.R.  {8646.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
structiai  of  the  flood  control  project  for  the 
James  River  Basin  at  Richmond.  Va.;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

B|r  Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

FOKSTTHK): 

HJl.  [6647.  A  bill  relating  to  governing 
intemaiional  fishery  agreements:  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisher- 
ies. 

^Mr.  BREAUX  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Tadzin): 


H.R.  6648i  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  National 
Offshore  Oberators  Safety  Advisory  Com- 
mittee; Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Marihe  and  Fisheries  and  Interior 
and  Insular JAf fairs. 

By    BA-.    CRAIG    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Hansen  of   Idaho.   Mr.   McDonald, 
and  Mr.  Folky): 
H.R.  6649J  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  dispos- 
al of  silver  from  the  national  defense  stock- 
pile through  the  issuance  of  silver  coins: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. I 

By  Mrl  ENGLISH: 
H.R.  66501  A  bill  to  deauthorize  the  Ar- 
kansas River  Basin  component  of  the  water 
quality  conlk^l  project  in  the  Arkansas-Red 
River  Basinl  Oklahoma  and  Kansas;  to  the 
Committee  pn  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

FAZIO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
IE): 

A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
y,  acting  through  the  Chief 
to  perform  mitigation  work 
lento  River  bank  protection 
clarify  the  existing  authority 
to  such  project,  and  for  other 
the  Committee  on  Public 
irtation. 
MORRISON  (for  hlmseU,  Mr. 
,  Mr.  Wtdkn.  and  Mr.  Craig): 
H.R.  6652.  A  bill  to  adjust  the  rates  of  pay 
for  certain  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  power 
employees  lb  insure  comparability  with  the 
rates  of  pay  for  certain  other  Federal  em- 
ployees in  jthe  region  performing  similar 
work;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
CivU  Service. 

By  Mn  MYERS: 
H.R.  66S3i  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  insanity  defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicla^. 

By  Mf.  RINALDO  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Pepi^,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  AuCoih. 
Mr.  I  Bafalis.    Mr.    Barnard,    Mr. 
Bkv^  Mr.  Blancharo,  Mr.  Boland, 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton,  Mr.  Cunger. 
Mr.    Corrada,    Mr.    Crockett.    Mr. 
DbNardis,  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
FiNX  LET.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Forstthe. 
Mr.  PREifZEL.  Mr.  OiNORicH,  Mr.  Ha- 
GKDQMi,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr..  Mr. 
HousnscK.    Mr.    Johnston,    Mr. 
Lani  OS,  Mr.  Mitcrxll  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  MoAKLET,  Mr.  Mormrr,  Mr.  Or- 
TiHGER.  Mr.  RooDfo.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
RosiENTHAL.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mrs. 
Sen  iOEBER.  Mr.  ScHOLZE.  Mr.  Seiber- 
UNG    Mr.   Simon.   Mr.   Sonia,   Mr. 
Washington,    Mr.    Yates    and    Mr. 
YootiG  of  Missouri): 
H.R.  6654.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Cfde  of  1954  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  the;  Treasury  to  waive  the  Interest 
penalty  for  failure  to  pay  estimated  income 
tax,  for  elderly  and  retired  persons,  in  cer- 
tain situations:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 

and  Means,  i  

By  Mb.  WEAVER: 
H.R.  665^  A  bill  to  require  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  offer  to  sell  exclusively  to 
small  business  concerns  not  less  than  30  per- 
cent of  the  quantity  of  salvage  timber  which 
Is   harvested   from  land  managed   by   the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  offered 
for  sale  in  any  fiscal  year,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Agri- 
culture and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mt.  WINN: 
H.R.  66561  A  bill  to  establish  a  program  of 
Presidential  teaching  and  research  fellow- 
ships  in   n^thematics  and  science   and  a 
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Presidential  precollege  science  and  mathe- 
matics Inservice  teaching  program,  and  for 
other  purposes:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Science  and  Technology  and  Education 
and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  6657.  A  blU  to  exempt  the  Lake 
Oswego,  Oreg.,  hydroelectric  plant  from 
part  I  of  the  Federal  Power  Act  and  section 
408  of  the  Renewable  Energy  Resources  Act 
of  1980,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  ANNUNZIO  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka,  Mr.  Alexander, 
Mr.  Baoham,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsyl 
vanla,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Benjamin 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr 
BiAGGi,  Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Blan 
CHARD,  Mr.  Bliley,  Mrs.  Boggs,  Mrs 
BouQUARO,  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr.  Breaux, 
Mr.  Brinkley,  Mr.  Brodhead.  Mr 
Brown  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Brown  of  Call 
fomia,  Mr.  Chafpell.  Mrs.  Chis 
HOLM,  Mr.  Clay,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs. 
Coluns  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Collins  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Conte,  Mr.  Conyers,  Mr. 
Corcoran,  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  James 
K.  Coyne,  Mr.  William  J.  Coyne, 
Mr.  Daniel  B.  Crane.  Mr.  Philip  M. 
Crane.  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
DE  LA  Garza,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  de 
Lugo,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Dixon,  Mr.  Donnelly,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr. 
Dreier,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dwyer. 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Edwards  of  California, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Fary, 
Mi.  Fascell,  Mr.  Pauntroy,  Mr. 
Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  FiNDLEY.  Mr.  Florio,  Mr.  Fogli- 
ETTA,  Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Foun- 
tain, Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Frost,  Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gaydos,  Mr. 
Gephardt,  Mr.  Gibbons,  Mr. 
Oilman,  Mr.  Gingrich,  Mr.  Gold- 
water,  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Gore,  Mr. 
Gradison,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Gunder- 
SON,  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall,  Jr.,  Mr.  Ham- 
merschmidt,  Mr.  Hance,  Mr.  Haw- 
kins, Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Hefner.  Mr. 
HiGHTOWER,  Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr. 
Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Hubbard, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr.  Jeffries. 
Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr. 
Kastenmsixr,  Mr.  Kazxn,  Mr.  KntP. 

Mrs.     KXNNELLY.     Mr.     KiLDEE,     MT. 

Kramer.  Mr.  LaFalce,  Mr.  Lacomar- 
siNO,  Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Lehman.  Mr. 
Lent,  Hi.  Livingston.  Mr.  Long  of 
Louisiana.  Mr.  Long  of  Maryland, 
Mr.  LowERY  of  California,  Mr. 
LowRY  of  Washington,  Mr. 
McClory,  Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr. 
McDonald,  Mr.  McEwen,  Mr. 
McGrath,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  Mao- 
iCAN,  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Marriott. 
Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  York.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Mattox.  Mr.  Mavroulzs.  Mr.  Maz- 
zoLi.  Mr.  Michel,  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Mineta. 
Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Moaklcy.  Mr.  Mol- 
iNARi,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Moorhead,  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Murphy,  Mr.  Murtha,  Mr.  Myers, 
Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Nichols, 
Ms.  Oakar,  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
O'Brien,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Parris. 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Patman.  Mr.  Pat- 
terson, Mr.  Paul,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr. 
Perkins.  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr. 


Pickle.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr. 
Pursxll.    Mr.    Rahall.    Mr.    Rails- 
back,    Mr.    Ratchforo,    Mr.    Reuss, 
Mr.  RooiNo,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Rose,  Mr.  Rosenthal,  Mr.  Rous- 
sxlot,  Mr.  RoYBAL.  Mr.  Ruod,  Mr. 
Russo,  Mr.  St  Germain,  Mr.  Savage, 
Mr.  ScHEDXR.  Mr.  ScRUMXR,  Mr.  Sha- 
MANSKY,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Shumway. 
Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama, 
Mr.    Solomon,    Mr.    Spence,     Mr. 
Stratton,   Mr.   STtnip,   Mr.   Sunia. 
Mr.  Traxlkr.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr.  Vander 
Jagt,  Mr.  Vento,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Wamplxr.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington, Mr.  Waxman,  Mr.  Weaver, 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr. 
Whitehurst,   Mr.   Writtakxr,   BCr. 
Whitten,   Mr.   Wilson,   Mr.   Winn, 
Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Wolpr.  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Wtden,  Mr.  Wylie, 
Mr.  Yates,  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr.  Young 
of  Missouri,  BCr.  Zablocki,  and  Mr. 
Zepkretti): 
HJ.  Res.  516.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  April  17  to  April  23. 
1983,  as  "National  Coin  Week":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  KEMP: 
H.J.  Res.  517.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  permit  citizens  through  a 
popular  Initiative  process  to  propose,  repeal, 
and  amend  the  laws  of  the  United  States:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
LoTT,  Mr.  Napier.  Mr.  Lungren,  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr. 
Walker,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  LoEFFLER.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Morri- 
son, Mr.  Betrune.  Mr.  McDonald, 
Mr.    Wortley,    Mr.    Frenzel,    Mr. 
Wampler,  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Philip 
M.  CTranb,  Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell, Mr.  Martin  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Gramm,  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Rousselot,  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.    Cheney.    Mr.    Solomon,    Mr. 
Daniel   B.    Crane.    Mr.    Weber    of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Whitixt,  Mr.  Stenholm, 
Mr.  Blilet.  Mi.  Brown  of  Colorado, 
Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Hartnett,  Mr.  Greoc,  Mr.  Kindness, 
Mr.   LiviNQSTON,  Mr.  (Chappie.  Mr. 
Hunter,  and  Mr.  Roemer): 
H.  Con.  Res.  366.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
legislation  should   be  passed  in  order  to 
make  the  Government  Printing  Office  more 
cost  effective  and  efficient;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 

By    Mr.    DICKS    (for    himself.    Mr. 
OucKMAN,     Mr.      Gephardt,     Mr. 
BONKER.  Mr.  Swift,  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon. 
Mr.   Pritchard,   Mr.   Downey,   Mr. 
Morrison,  and  Mr.  AuCoin): 
H.  Res.  512.  Resolution  directing  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  to  furnish  certain  Infor- 
mation to  the  House  of  Representatives  re- 
lating to  procurement  of  the  C-5B  aircraft: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  DOUGHERTY  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Donnelly): 
H.  Res.  513.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  President  should  reopen  the  American 
consulate  In  Kiev,  Ukraine:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

414.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  rela- 
tive to  the  National  Center  on  Child  Abuse 
and  Neglect:  to  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

415.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  New  .York,  relative  to  Israel  and 
the  United  Nations;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

416.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico,  relative  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  White  House's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

417.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  Pro- 
fessional Air  Traffic  Controllers  Organiza- 
tion; to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

418.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Poui- 
sylvania.  relative  to  the  American  steel  in- 
dustry; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
and  Transportation. 

419.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to  the  hous- 
ing industry;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

420.  Also,  memorial  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania, relative  to  modernization  of  the 
steel  industry;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Banking,  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs  and 
Ways  and  Means. 

421.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  relative  to  the  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Income  and  Security 
Act;  jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor  and  Ways  and  Means. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
biUs  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

Bv  Mr  ECKARI** 
H.R.  6658.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Martin  J. 
McKenna.  Mary  L.  McKenna,  and  Steven 
M.  McKenna;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  SAM  B.  HALL.  JR.: 
H.R.  6659.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Tehran 
American  School;  to  the  (Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  808:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Ri- 
NALDO.  Mr.  Hunter.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Udall,  Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota,  Mr. 
Hawkins,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Chafpell,  and 
Mr.  Clay. 

H.R.  1918:  Mr.  Addabbo. 

H.R.  2322:  Mr.  Shumway. 

H.R.  3252:  Mr.  Lorr. 

H.R.  3269:  Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Wyden.  and 
Mr.  MOLINARI. 

H.R.  4588:  Mr.  Blanchard.  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
GuARiNi.  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Neal,  Mr.  Panetta,  Mr. 
Peyser,  Mr.  Pritchars.  and  Mr.  Stark. 

H.R.  4842:  Mr.  Roemer. 
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H.R.  5006:  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr.  Dunn,  Mr. 
LuKXN.  Mr.  Wyden,  Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr. 

ASOABBO. 

H.R.  5192:  Mr.  Camfbill  and  Mrs.  Boocs. 

H.R.  5459:  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  5588:  Mr.  Panktta  and  Mr.  Scheuer. 

H.R.  5818:  Mr.  Harkin,  Mr.  Hatcher,  Mr. 
Kooovsnc,  Mr.  Minita.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
Smxlby,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Watkins.  Mr. 
WiRTH.  and  Mr.  Wolpe. 

H.R.  5957:  Mr.  Solarz  and  Mr.  Oray. 

H.R.  5995:  Mr.  Kastknmeier,  Mr.  Wash- 
iNOTON,  Mr.  Crockett.  Mr.  Mavroui-es.  and 

Mr.  CONYERS. 

H.R.  6009:  Mr.  Butxr,  Mr.  Lxe.  Mr. 
McOrath,  and  Mr.  Stangeland. 

H.R.  6036:  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Oejdenson,  Mr. 
Beard.  Mr.  Oore.  Mr.  Nelligan,  Mr.  Pepper. 
and  Ms.  Fxrkaro. 

H.R.  6134:  Mr.  Ratchtoro.  Mr.  Miller  of 
California,  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  OoRCAN  of  North  I>akota.  Mr. 
Wolpb.  Mr.  Patterson,  Mr.  Lowry  of  Wash- 
ington, and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.R.  6306:  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  Hoyer  and 
Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  6339:  Mr.  McKinney. 

HJl.  6366:  Mr.  Orisham.  Mr.  Beilxnson. 
Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Seiberling,  Mr.  Porter. 
Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Berettter.  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr. 
Orat,  Mr.  HoRTON.  Mrs.  Schroeder,  Mr. 
Neal,  and  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.R.     6311:     Mr.     Santini     and     Mrs. 

BOUQUARO. 

H.R.  6343:  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Ratchpord.  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Pasrayan,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Bedell, 
and  Mr.  Ounoerson.  . 

H.R.  6343:  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr. 
Ratchforo,  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  Roemer, 
Mr.  Pashayan,  Mr.  Huckaby.  Mr.  Bedell. 
and  Mr.  Oonderson. 

H.R.  6356:  Mr.  Pickle.  Mr.  Vento.  and  Mr. 
Ratchtoro. 

H.R.  6397:  Mr.  LeBoutillier. 

H.R.  6465:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  6510:  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Brodkead,  and  Mr.  Holland. 

H.R.  6539:  Mr.  Clinger.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr. 
Bennett.  Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Young 
of  Alaska.  Mr.  Forsytre.  Mr.  McEwen  and 
Mr.  Dtmally. 

H.R.  6591:  Mr.  HiLus  and  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.J.  Res.  359:  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Oore. 
Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  436:  Mr.  Collins  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Conte,  Mr.  Edgar,  and  Mrs.  Kenneily. 

H.J.  Res.  430:  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr.  Rodino. 
Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  KiLDEE,  Mr.  Seiberling.  Mrs.  Holt.  Mr. 
Peyser.  Mr.  Fary.  Mr.  de  la  Garza,  Mr. 
Ertxl.  Mr.  CoRRADA.  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr. 
MiNETA.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Bonker.  Mr. 
McCxniDY.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr.  Dorgan  of 
North  Dakota.  Mr.  Bedell.  Mr.  Scheuer, 
Mr.  Green.  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Waxman.  and  Mr.  Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  434:  Mr.  Zeperrti.  Mr.  Kogov- 
sxK.  Mr.  Deckard.  Mr.  Ftthian.  and  Mr. 

ROYBAL. 

HJ.  Res.  440:  Mr.  Patman  and  Mr.  Cough- 

UM. 

H.J.  Res.  454:  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  St  Germain. 
Mr.  Lent.  Mr  .Weiss.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM.  Mr.  HammbrsCkmidt.  Mr.  Roemer. 
Mr.  Russo.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr.  Martin  of 
North  Carolina.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne.  Mr.  Smith 
of  Oregon.  Mr.  Peyser,  Mr.  Skeen.  Mr. 
Yatron.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California.  Mr.  Con- 
YEHs.  Mr.  Boner  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Chappie. 
Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  DeNardis. 
Mr.   Spence.   Mr.   Collins   of  Texas.   Mr. 


FuQUA.  1  Ir.  Craig.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Price. 
Mr.  Roni.  Mr.  Boland,  Mr.  Early,  Mr. 
Simon,  Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Whitehirst,  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  Ske  .ton.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Rudd.  Ms.  Mi- 
RULSKi.TMr.  Green.  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr. 
Mitchesl,  of  New  York,  Mr.  Clay.  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  Marlenee,  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 
CHENry,  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mr. 
McORAtti.  Mr.  HiLER,  Mr.  Rinaldo.  Mr.  Jep- 
pries,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Blanchard. 
Mr.  Lott.  Mr.  Higktower.  Mr.  Lagomar- 
siNO.  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr. 
Bliley.  [Mr.  Oilman.  Mr.  Morrison.  Mr. 
Davis.  Mr.  Ratchporo.  Mr.  Wyue.  Mr. 
BRODHEiD.  and  Mr.  Hertel. 

H.J.  I^.  456:  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr.  Yatron.  Mr. 
ShusterI  Mr.  Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Wash- 
ington. Mr.  KoGovsEK.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr. 
Green.  1/Lt.  Plorio.  and  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.J.  lies.  482:  Mr.  Frank.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Camey.  Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.  Bercxtter.  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Wortley, 
Mr.  Marks,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mrs. 
BoGGs,  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Bethune.  Mr. 
Leath  oI  Texas.  Mr.  Boland.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Car^n.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Weajver,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Minxta,  Mr. 
McClorv,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mr.  Siljander,  Mr. 
Dannemxyer.  Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Rudd.  Mr. 
JoHNSTa(«.  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Lujan.  Mr. 
Gramm.  Mr.  Tauzin.  Mr.  Hightower.  Mr. 
Young  df  Florida.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr.,  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  F^qua,  Mr. 
BAPALisJMr.  Zablocki.  and  Mr.  Nelligan. 

H.J.  nes.  494:  Mr.  Wolpe.  Mr.  Dymally. 
Mr.  Lantos.  Mr.  Eckart.  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

H.  Con.  Res.  222:  Mr.  Jefpords. 

H.  Con.  Res.  278:  Mrs.  Holt. 

H.  Cah.  Res.  334:  Mr.  Seiberung.  Mr. 
Rogers,  knd  Mr.^  Howard. 

H.  Coil.  Res.  346:  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  E^dcar. 
Mr.  CoNyers.  Mr.  Fascell.  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  Ms.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Zeferetti, 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr. 
BiNo: 

H.  CoA  Res.  356:  Mr.  McKinney,  Mr.  For- 
sythe,  Hr.  Frank,  Mr.  Peyser.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  D^twiNSKi.  Mr.  Hollenbeck.  Mrs. 
SchroeoCr.  Mr.  Lowry  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Roe,  ana  Mr.  Ottinoer. 

H.  Con.  Res.  360:  Mr.  Minxta.  Mr.  Weiss. 
and  Mr.  Erdahl. 

H.  Coil  Res.  361:  Mr.  Mofpett. 

H.  C^n.  Res.  382:  Mr.  Moppett.  Mr. 
Boland.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr. 
Moaklet.  Mr.  Schumxr,  Mr.  Smith  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Conte,  and  Mr.  Oejdenson. 

H.  Re&  264:  Mr.  Druxr. 

H.  Res.  485:  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
BoNioR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Biacgi,  Mrs,  Col- 
lins of  Illinois.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Ms. 
Ferraro,  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see. Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Phxnzel.  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Oilman,  Mr. 
Hughes.  Mr.  LeBoutillier,  Mr.  Lehman. 
Mr.  Ma]|key.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Mavroules. 
Mr.  McDadb,  Mr.  McOrath,  Mr.  Moakley, 
Mr.  Ratchpors,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino, 
Mr.  Rosenthal,  and  Mr.  Sabo. 

H.  Res.  505:  Mr.  Solarz.  Mr.  Ratchpord, 
Mr.  FoOLirrrA,  Mr.  Ottinoer,  Mrs.  Chis- 
holm.  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr.  Corrada. 
and  Mr.  Schumxr. 
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Unde- 
tions 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  peti- 
papers   were   laid   on   the 
desk  and  referred  as  follows: 


ind 


489 

Eastern 


By 


the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Regional  Conference  of  the  Council 


of  State  Oo<  emments.  New  York.  N.Y..  rel- 
ative to  the  Clean  Air  Act  and  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

490.  Also,  petition  of  the  Kenton-Boone 
Board  of  Reptltors.  Inc.,  Erlanger,  Ky.,  rela- 
tive to  economy:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

491.  Also.  I  petition  of  Lutheran  Church 
Women  in  r^ew  England.  Boxboro.  Mass.. 
relative  to  handgun  control;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Ji^diciary. 

492.  Also.  I  petition  of  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners. Lehigh  County.  Pa.,  relative  to  nu- 
clear weapons;  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 

493.  Also,  petition  of  Town  of  Mattapoi- 
sett.  MattapDisett.  Mass..  relative  to  mutual 
nuclear  weapons  freeze;  Jointly,  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. I 

494.  Also,  petition  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. Broward  County.  Pla.,  relative 
to  nuclear  aims;  Jointly  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign  Affairs. 


[ENDMENTS 

Under  cltuse  6  of  rule  XXIII.  pro- 
posed amefidments  were  submitted  as 
follows: 

H.R.  6030 
By  Mr  J  EMERY: 
—Page  26.  after  line  22.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

iJacquisition  reports  to  the 
congress 

Sec.  902.  sk:tion  811  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  Appropriation  Authorization  Act. 
1976  (Publii  Law  94-106:  10  U.S.C.  139 
note),  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  ins*ting  "(l)"  after  "(a)": 

(B)  by  insoting  "and  ending  with  the  first 
calendar  quarter  which  ends  not  less  than 
30  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  Authorization 
Act.  1983."  fi  paragraph  (1)  after  "Decem- 
ber 31.  1979.t:  and 

(C)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (1)  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  Begiiining  with  the  first  calendar 
quarter  whicAi  begins  not  more  than  30  days 
after  the  daie  of  the  enactment  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  Authorization  Act. 
1983.  the  Secretary  of  Defense  shall  submit 
to  the  Congress  each  calendar  quarter  a 
written  seleaed  acquisition  report  for  all  de- 
fense systeias  which  are  estimated,  to  re- 
quire a  totap  cumulative  financing  for  re- 
search, development,  test,  and  evaluation  of 
the  defense  fystem  in  excess  of  $200,000,000 
or  a  cumulative  production  investment  for 
the  defense  system  in  excess  of 
$1.000,OOO.OCp.  The  report  for  the  calendar 
quarter  ending  on  December  31  of  any  fiscal 
year  shall  be  submitted  not  later  than  20 
days  after  [the  President  transmits  the 
Budget  to  the  Congress  for  the  following 
fiscal  year,  and  the  reports  for  the  other 
three  calendar  quarters  of  any  fiscal  year 
shall  be  sut^itted  not  later  than  30  days 
after  the  end  of  the  calendar  quarter.  If  a 
preliminary  report  is  submitted  for  any  cal- 
endar quarter,  then  the  final  report  for 
such  calend4r  quarter  shall  be  submitted  to 
the  Congress  not  later  than  15  days  after 
the  submission  of  such  preliminary  report. 

"(3)  The  Requirement  contained  in  para- 


graph (2)  tO{ 
system  may 


the  member  i  present  and  voting,  a  quorum 


report  on  a  particular  defense 
be  waived  by  majority  vote  of 
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of  the  committee  being  present,  of  both  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "major"  in  subsection 
(c)  both  places  it  appears  in  paragraph  (1) 
and  paragraph  (2). 

—Page  26.  after  line  22.  add  the  following 
new  section: 

DEEP  BASING  OP  MX  MISSILE  SYSTEM 

Sec.  902.  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
under  any  authorization  contained  in  this 
Act  may  be  used  to  carry  out  the  Deep 
Basing  of  the  MX  Missile  System. 


H.R.  6337 


By  Mr.  MARKS: 
—Page  2.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  8  on  page  3  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  immediately  un- 
dertake, and  thereafter  continue,  petroleum 
products  acquisition,  transportation,  and  in- 
jection activities  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
assure  that  the  quantity  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  permanent  or  interim  storage  facili- 
ties in  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  at 
least  200,000  barrels  per  day  until  the  quan- 
tity of  petroleum  products  stored  within  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  at  least 
750,000.000  barrels.". 

—Page  6.  after  line  3.  insert  the  following 
new  sulisection: 


(c)  Permanent  New  Tank  Storage  Faciu- 
TiES.— (1)  Section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

•(h)(1)  Of  the  750,000.000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products  required  to  be  stored  within 
the  Reserve,  at  least  140.000,000  barrels 
shall  be  in  permanent  storage  facilities 
which  consist  of  new  conventional  steel 
tanks. 

"(2)(A)  Notice  of  any  site  selected  for  a 
permanent  storage  facility  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  a  description  of  the  storage 
facility  to  be  constructed  at  such  site,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  least  30 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
before  acquisition,  site  preparation,  or  con- 
struction is  undertaken  with  respect  to  such 
facility.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
days  of  continuous  session  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  552(c)  of 
this  Act. 

"(B)  Nothing  In  this  part  shall  require  any 
amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  prior  to  the  storage  of  petroleum 
products  In  storage  facilities  pursuant  to 
this  sutisectlon. 

"(3)(A)  It  Is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  using 
available  Federal  land  for  sites  for  storage 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  subsection  over 
using  non-FVderal  land. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  (without 
charge)  custody,  control,  and  other  interests 


In  any  Federal  land  held  by  any  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employer  In  any  Executive  agency  If 
that  officer  or  employer  determines  that 
such  land  could  be  made  available  for  use  as 
a  site  for  storage  facilities  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  transfer  may  \>e  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  Federal  property." 

(2)  Effective  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  all  activities  relating 
to  the  development  and  use  of  the  Big  Hill 
site.  Jefferson  County.  Texas,  as  a  storage 
facility  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
shall  cease.  Funds  allocated  for  such  activi- 
ties for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  l^e  available  for 
activities  relating  to  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  storage  facilities  under  subsec- 
tion (h)  of  section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (as  added  by  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection),  without  fiscal 
year  limitations. 


(H.R.  6587) 


By  Mr.  LEVITAS: 

(Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute.) 
—Page  11,  insert  after  line  17  the  following: 

Sec.  5.  Effective  October  1,  1988.  para- 
graphs (4)  through  (7)  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (as  added  by  section  3) 
and  subsections  (e)  through  (k)  of  section  9 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 4)  are  repealed. 
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The  Senate  met  at  10:30  a.m.,  on  the  tors 

expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was  not  to 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro       The 

tempore  (Mr.  ThurmondL  Withotjt 


PRAYCR 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Eternal  Ood,  Father  of  Abraham, 
Isaac,  Jacob,  and  of  all  peoples,  on  this 
day  when  the  monumental  heroism  of 
Raoul  Wallenberg  during  World  War 
II  is  being  remembered,  may  we  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  fundamental 
conviction  of  our  Founding  Fathers. 

"We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evi- 
dent, that  all  men  are  created  equal, 
that  they  are  endowed  by  their  Cre- 
ator with  certain  unalienable 
Rights  *  *  *  That  to  secure  these 
rights.  Governments  are  instituted 
among  men,  deriving  their  Just  powers 
from  consent  of  the  governed." 

Forgive  us  Lord,  when  we  as  a  people 
have  been  involved  in  or  tolerant  of 
violation  of  this  fundamental  in  our 
natonal  credo.  Help  us  to  see  that 
when  we  fail  to  recognize  and  honor 
Thee,  the  One  who  created  equality 
and  endowed  human  rights,  we  forfeit 
both  and  the  principle  that  govern- 
ment is  instituted  to  preserve  both. 

Help  us,  dear  Ood,  to  recover  our 
spiritual  and  moral  roots  that  we  may 
preserve  their  fruit.  In  Jesus'  name. 
Amen. 


iLegi3lai  i-oe  day  oj  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 


speak  therein  for  a  period  of 
<  xceed  5  minutes  each. 
PRESIDENT     pro     tempore, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  under 
the  standing  order  and  the  special 
orders  for  Senator  Ford  and  Senator 
Chiles,  there  be  a  period  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness until  11:30  a.m.,  and  that  Sena- 


ORDEft  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OP  CONFERENCE  REPORT  ON 
URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS BILL  AT  11:30 
A.M.rrODAY 

Mr.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing routine  morning  biisiness.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  11:30  a.m. 
the  Clmir  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
conferoice  report  on  H.R.  5922,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill:  that  there  be  a  period  of  debate 
for  one-half  hour  on  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment; and  that  that  debate  terminate 
at  nooi 

tOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
serving  the  right  to  objeet 
resident,  I  have  no  objection 

xiic  j  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
will  take  up  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  at  11:30  a.m.  and  after 
a  half  ihour  of  debate  of  the  House 
amendihent  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, ^e  will  then  go  into  recess  from 
12  nooi^  until  2  p.m.  There  is  aii  order 
at  the  present  time  for  a  vote  at  2  p.m. 
Is  thatlcorrect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
AMDRirvirs).  If  a  motion  to  disagree  is 
made.   

Mr.  a^TEVENS.  Yes. 

Is  th  !  order  previously  entered  that 
the  voie  will  occur  at  2  p.m.  on  the 
motion  to  disagree  or  on  an  amend- 
ment t )  that  amendment,  if  it  is  made 
by  2  o'<  lock? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senato  •  la  correct. 

Mr.  I  I'EVUNS.  That  is  the  intention 
of  the  eadershlp. 

Mr.  lOBERT  C.  BYRD.  WUl  the 
Senato  •  yield? 

Mr.  £  I'EVUNS.  Yes. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  vote 
could  M  requested  on  the  matter, 
wheth(  r  or  not  the  motion  was  made. 

Mr.  I  TEVENS.  Yes.  that  is  correct. 
As  I  ui  iderstand  it,  it  is  an  alternative. 
We  cai  1  either  offer  an  amendment  or 
disagree  with  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Proxmire  amendment,  and  that 
is  left  <  pen.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  r  la  correct. 

Mr.  I  TEVENS.  Is  that  the  Senator's 
unden  ending? 

Mr.  iOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 
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Mr.  STEyENS.  I  want  to  make  sure 
the  distinguished  minority  leader 
agrees.  It  ii  our  intention,  and  I  under- 
stand the  decision  has  been  made  ten- 
tatively, to  proceed  with  the  motion  to 
disapprove  of  the  House  amendment 
to  the  Sent  ,te  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  A  vote 
could  be  a^ked  for  on  concurrence  in 
the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Yes;  as  I  understand 
it,  there  are  all  three  options:  either  to 
concur,  or  disagree,  or  amend. 

The  PRfiSIDING  OFFICER.  The 
vote  coulc^  be  structured  in  any  of 
many  ways 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Presid- 
ing Officeij  and  my  friend  from  West 
Virginia. 


THE  ECCjNOMY  IS  "POISED  FOR 
RECOVERY" 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  news 
reports  inaicate  that  the  economy  is 
"poised  for  recovery."  This  conclusion 
is  based  upbn  the  recently  reported  ex- 
pansion of  j  the  gross  national  product 
at  an  annualized  rate  of  0.6  percent 
for  this  quarter.  In  my  opinion,  this 
positive  sign  is  another  indicator  that 
the  economy  Is  heading  in  the  right  di- 
rection.     I 

If  one  ctf  es  to  examine  it,  he  would 
find  that  May  car  sales  are  up  substan- 
tially in  comparison  from  previous 
months.  Housing  starts  in  the  first 
quarter  of  this  year  were  over  1  mil- 
lion, the  highest  level  in  a  year.  The 
Consumer]  Price  Index  shows  the 
annual  rate  of  inflation  to  be  approxi- 
mately 6.e|  percent  over  the  last  12 
months.  TJie  rate  of  inflation  over  the 
last  3  months  is  0.8  percent  on  an  an- 
nualized basis.  To  me.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  theae  indicators  show  that  the 
economy  i^  on  the  way  to  recovery. 

I  was  pleased  to  see  that  the  major 
newspapers,  including  the  Washington 
Post,  the  wall  Street  Journal,  and  the 
New  York!  Times,  we  receive  here  in 
Washington,  have  taken  notice  of  the 
0.6-percent  annual  increase  in  the 
gross  national  product  as  yet  another 
sign  of  economic  recovery  for  our 
Nation.  This  increase  is  after  the  GNP 
had  fallenj  in  the  previous  two  quar- 
ters; however,  we  must  note  that  high 
interest  rftes  still  curtail  the  full 
effect  of  tl  lis  important  economic  indi- 
cator. Thefe  are  signs,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  iricrease  in  the  GNP  would  be 
even  greater  if  the  high  interest  rates 


- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statenu  nts  or  insertions  wliicli  are  not  spoken  by  tlie  M  ember  on  the  floor 


did  not  persist.  Mr.  President,  we  must 
remain  concerned  about  the  high  level 
of  interest  rates,  for  I  believe  that  a 
healthy  recovery  from  this  recession 
can  only  be  possible, by  moderating 
those  rates.  ! 

We  have  been  taking  the  right  steps 
in  that  direction  by  making  progress 
on  spending  and  deficit  levels  that  will 
eventually  reduce  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  borrow  in  the 
money  markets.  Not  only  must  we 
eventually  eliminate  our  need  to 
borrow  on  that  money  and  to  roll  over 
the  debt  literally.  I  believe  we  must 
start  now  to  make  a  complete  effort  to 
pay  off  our  trillion-plus  dollar  national 
debt.  That  debt.  I  hope,  will  not  be  a 
burden  that  my  children  and  your 
children  will  have  to  carry. 

We  have  a  substantial  way  to  go 
before  we  achieve  full  recovery  and 
before  our  economy  is  in  the  shape  in 
which  it  should  be,  but  I  hope  others 
are  also  encouraged  by  the  upturn  in 
the  GNP  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  This  indicator, 
along  with  these  other  indicators  I 
have  mentioned— housing  starts,  the 
CPI,  and  others— demonstrate  that  if 
we  maintain  our  resolve  we  will  be  on 
our  way  to  a  vibrant  economy  once 
again. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President.  I  reserve 
the  remainder  of  our  time. 
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ALLOCATION  OF  TIME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
to  yield  5  minutes  to  my  friend  from 
Utah  (Mr.  Hatch)  and  5  minutes  to  my 
friend  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond)  following  the  special  order 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 


The 


The    PRESIDING    OFFICER, 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, does  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
wish  time  to  speak? 

Mr.  CHILES.  Would  the  minority 
leader  be  able  to  yield  some  time  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  yield  time  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia,  to  follow  the  special  order  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


a  month  now.  Senator  Nmnf  and  I 
have  been  coming  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  every  day  to  speak  out  on 
crime,  and  on  the  need  for  the  Senate 
to  act  promptly  to  pass  crime  fighting 
legislation.  We  are  speaking  out  be- 
cause we  are  concerned  that,  unless 
the  Senate  moves  on  anticrlme  legisla- 
tion, we  will  lose  this  opportunity  to 
show  the  American  people  that  we 
have  heard  their  demands  for  action 
to  make  our  communities  safe  once 
again.  We  need  to  act  promptly,  be- 
cause their  is  little  time  remaining  in 
this  Congress,  as  few  as  48  days  in  ses- 
sion. We  have  an  opportunity  to  act, 
because  we  can  consider  either  one  of 
the  two  crime  fighting  bills  which  are 
now  on  the  Senate  Calendar.  The  first 
one,  S.  2543,  was  introduced  by  me  and 
by  Senator  Nxnnr  last  month.  Seven- 
teen other  Senators  have  joined  with 
us  in  cosponsoring  S.  2543.  Just  before 
Memorial  Day,  Senator  THtnucoiTD 
and  Senator  Biden  introduced  another 
crime  fighting  bill.  S.  2572.  and  it,  too, 
was  placed  directly  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. Senator  Nuhn  and  I  have  co- 
sponsored  that  proposal,  and  there  are 
now  a  total  of  52  Senators  who  have 
signed  on  as  sponsors  of  S.  2572. 

One  critical  component  of  any  fight 
against  crime  must  be  an  attack  on  the 
drug  lords.  Today,  with  the  posse  co- 
mititus  law  revisions  on  the  books  and 
with  the  elimination  or  restrictions  on 
using  foreign  aid  money  for  drug  crop 
eradication  programs,  we  have  the  ca- 
pability to  stop  drugs  before  they 
reach  our  shores.  But  we  must  add  to 
these  new  laws,  and  make  sure  that 
those  who  control  the  traffic  in  illegal 
drugs  are  brought  to  Justice.  One  im- 
portant key  in  doing  that  is  reforming 
our  bail  laws.  It  does  little  good  if  the 
drug  smugglers  who  are  arrested  never 
come  to  trial  because  they  buy  their 
way  out  of  Jail  by  posting  bail,  no 
matter  how  high  it  is  set,  and  then  dis- 
appearing. We  must  change  today's 
bail  laws,  and  close  the  present  "re- 
volving door"  situation  with  regard  to 
drug  dealers.  One  graphic  example  of 
the  need  to  change  our  bail  laws  is 
shown  by  the  case  of  Leon  Sema. 
Sema.  a  37-year-old  Colombian,  was 
arrested  in  Miami  in  January  1980. 
When  Sema  was  arrested,  he  was  in 
possession  of  220  pounds  of  high-grade 
cocaine.  Mr.  President,  at  $100  a  gram, 
this  translates  into  a  street  value  of 
$10  million.  Law  enforcement  officials 
were  delighted  with  the  arrest  of 
Sema.  Intelligence  reports  had  indi- 
cated that  he  was  the  head  of  a  crimi- 
nal organization  responsible  for  the 
distribution  of  a  thousand  pounds  of 
high-grade  cocaine.  Bail  for  Sema  was 
originally  set  at  $5.5  million.  Later 
however,  over  the  objection  of  the 
U.S.  attorney's  office,  it  was  reduced 
to  $500,000.  Sema  made  bail  easily, 
disappeared,   and  remains  a  fugitive 


today.  Sema  is  one  of  the  i^proxi- 
mately  300  drug  dealers  in  south  Flori- 
da who  Jumped  bail  after  arrest  and 
remain  at  large. 

Last  year,  Pat  Sullivan,  an  assistant 
U.S.  attorney  in  south  Florida,  said. 

We  have  someone  Jump  on  $SO0,(K)0  bond 
every  week.  When  someone  can  put  up 
1500.000  bond  straight  cash,  that's  a  clue. 
We're  never  going  to  see  that  guy  again. 

Another  U.S.  prosecutor  in  south 
Florida  viewed  the  situation  a  differ- 
ent way. 

The  drug  traffickers  are  flouting  our  laws, 
coming  up  here  making  a  fortune.  They  get 
caught,  are  out  on  bond  and  right  back  in 
Bolivia.  They're  back  there  laughing  at  us. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unfair  to  expect 
our  law  enforcement  officials  to  try  to 
bring  drug  dealers  to  Justice  when  the 
drug  dealers  who  are  arrested  are  able 
to  take  advantage  of  our  bail  laws  and 
walk  free  with  no  more  than  a  tempo- 
rary business  loss.  We  can  help  them, 
and  cut  the  flow  of  drugs,  by  reform- 
ing our  bail  laws. 

Mr.  Atlee  Wampler,  the  former  UJ8. 
attorney  for  the  southern  district  of 
Florida,  has  recommended  placing  re- 
strictions on  bail  bond  for  any  suspect- 
ed major  drug  traffickers.  He  believes 
that,  in  such  cases,  the  person  arrested 
should  bear  the  burden  of  showing 
that  there  is  no  risk  involved  in  his  re- 
lease. Title  2  of  S.  2543  is  a  baU  reform 
measure.  For  certain  persons  who 
have  been  arrested  for  drug  traffick- 
ing, it  would  reverse  the  presumption 
of  release  on  bail,  and  force  the  de- 
fendant to  bear  the  burden  of  proving 
that  he  should  be  allowed  to  get  baiL 
People  like  Mr.  Sema  would  not  be 
able  to  use  the  revolving  door  of 
today's  bail  laws  if  new  bail  laws  were 
put  on  the  books.  We  in  the  Senate 
have  the  opportunity  and  the  respon- 
sibility to  put  those  laws  on  the  books. 
But  time  is  running  out  on  us,  and  we 
must  move  on  crime-fighting  bills 
soon.  The  drug  dealers  continue  to  op- 
erate. We  can  help  stop  them,  but  only 
if  we  act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  recognized. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  in  calling 
the  Senate's  attention  to  the  critical 
and  urgent  need  for  strong  anticrlme 
legislation.  Senator  Chiles  and  I  have 
described  example  after  example  of 
violent  and  organized  criminal  activi- 
ty. A  cursory  review  of  those  examples 
or,  for  that  matter,  the  daily  paper, 
confirms  the  fact  that,  as  violent 
crime  has  spread,  our  criminals  have 
become  more  blatant  in  their  con- 
tempt and  disrespect  for  our  criminal 
justice  system.  We  have  reached  the 
unfortunate  stage  where  direct  at- 
tempts to  influence  and  intimidate  the 
Judicial  process  are  a  routine  criminal 
modus  operandi  rather  than  a  daring 
last  resort. 

Consider,  for  example,  Harold  Mor- 
ton's  response  to  the  Government's 
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narcotics  charges  against  him.  On  No- 
vember 18.  1977.  Sandra  Jones.  Gloria 
Roe.  and  Morton  were  arrested  at 
Kennedy  Airport  for  importing  heroin 
into  the  United  States  from  Amster- 
dam. Upon  arrest,  both  Jones  and  Roe 
agreed  to  cooperate  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  testify  against  Morton. 
Morton  set  about  to  change  their 
minds  and  thus  deprive  the  Govern- 
ment of  critical  evidence  against  him. 

He  successfully  convinced  Roe  to 
plead  guilty  without  cooperating  or  in- 
criminating Morton.  Jones,  however, 
was  not  so  easily  swayed.  She  refused 
Morton's  requests  and  fled  to  San 
Diego. 

Facing  substantial  prison  t«rms. 
Morton  was  not  easily  dissuaded.  He 
paid  Thomell  McKnight  $3,500  to  kill 
Jones.  McKnight  traveled  to  San 
Diego,  accompanied  Jones  to  Los  An- 
geles for  the  alleged  purpose  of  pick- 
ing up  some  money  he  promised  her, 
and  on  December  11.  1977.  shot  her  to 
death.  Morton  had  accomplished  his 
purpose:  On  the  day  after  Jones' 
murder,  the  charges  against  Morton 
were  dismissed. 

Federal  law  currently  provides  crimi- 
nal penalties  for  the  attempted  or 
actual  influence,  intimidation  or 
injury  of  trial  and  grand  jury  wit- 
nesses. At  the  time  of  Morton's  at- 
tempts, however,  neither  Roe  nor 
Jones  had  testified  against  him.  More- 
over, they  had  not  even  been  subpe- 
naed  by  the  Govenunent.  As  contem- 
plated or  potential  witnesses,  they  did 
not  come  within  the  specific  protec- 
tion of  Federal  law. 

In  the  absence  of  an  applicable  Fed- 
eral obstruction  of  justice  or  murder 
statute.  Morton  was  eventually  con- 
victed of  violating  Jones'  civil  rights 
some  2V^  years  later  after  her  death. 
McKnight.  having  pled  guilty  to 
second  degree  murder  in  State  court, 
cooperated  and  testified  against 
Morton. 

Under  title  I  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  1982.  Federal  prosecutors  would 
have  had  two  directly  applicable  statu- 
tory tools  with  which  to  prosecute 
Morton:  the  bill  makes  both  contract 
murder  and  the  influence  or  injury  of 
potential,  as  well  as  actual,  witnesses 
in  Federal  offenses.  The  bill  is  a  clear 
warning  to  all  criminals  that  Federal 
law  will  protect  all  individuals  who 
may  provide  critical  information  in  a 
grand  jury  investigation  or  criminal 
prosecution,  even  where  they  are  not, 
as  yet,  under  subpena.  This  type  of 
legislation  will  not  only  greatly  im- 
prove the  arsenal  of  Federal  pr3secu- 
tion  tools  but  also  help  insure  credibil- 
ity and  respect  for  our  criminal  justice 
system. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  running  out 
of  time  in  which  to  act  on  the  problem 
of  crime.  The  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1982  has  now  been  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar for  nearly  a  month.  We  cannot 
afford  to  stand  by  any  longer  while  or- 
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and  violent  crime  daily  terror- 
American  public.  I  ask  the 
to  give  strong  anticrime  legisla- 
urgent  attention  which  it  so 
I  leserves. 

£  ATCH  addressed  the  Chair. 
PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
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FEDERAL  INSANITY 
DEFENSE 


Mr.  I  LATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  to 
call  up  >n  Congress  to  enact  major  re- 
forms i  1  the  Federal  insanity  defense. 
I  do  no  ^  rise  because  I  believe  that  the 
jury  Mas  necessarily  wrong  in  the 
Hinckley  case  yesterday;  I  rise  because 
the  law  is  wrong. 

I  introduced  S.  818  last  year  on 
March  J  26,  1981.  a  few  weeks  before 
Hincklty  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
President.  This  legislation,  along  with 
companion  legislation  later  introduced 
(S.  155 1),  would  effect  two  major  re- 
forms n  our  criminal  justice  system 
relatin) :  to  the  insanity  defense.  These 
reform ;,  if  in  place  in  the  District  of 
Columi  ia  for  the  Hinckley  trial,  might 
well  hi  ve  resulted  in  a  different  ver- 
dict by  the  jury.  They  might  well  have 
insureq  that  an  individual  who  is  a 
clear  a|nd  present  danger  to  society 
was  appropriately  punished  for  his 
wrongdoing  and  precluded  from  ever 
again  causing  the  kind  of  suffering 
that  he  caused  last  year— suffering  to 
individuals,  suffering  to  families,  and 
sufferii  ig  to  the  Nation. 

The  :  irst  major  reform  would  elimi- 
nate tl  e  traditional  insanity  defense, 
and  su  )stitute  a  new.  so-called  mens 
rea  deftnse.  Instead  of  the  jury  focus- 
ing upon  sophisticated  and  largely  un- 
answerable psychiatric  questions  along 
the  lines  of  "Did  the  defendant  appre- 
ciate Bight  from  wrong?",  "Did  he 
suffer  from  some  irresiistible  im- 
pulse?'! "Was  the  defendant  able  to 
control  his  passions?",  or  "Did  he  have 
a  sub9.antial  capacity  to  appreciate 
iure  of  his  actions?",  the  jury 
focus  upon  an  entirely  different 
ftirely  more  appropriate  ques- 
lat  would  be.  "Did  the  defend- 
ant poisess  the  requisite  state  of  mind 
for  the  charged  offense?"  If  he  did.  he 
would  be  in  violation  of  the  law;  if  he 
did  noi,  he  would  not  be  in  violation. 
This  new  defense  would  focus  the  jury 
upon  issues  traditionally  within  their 
ability  to  decide. 

.  Whi]^  there  would  still  be  some  ne°d 
for  psychiatric  testimony  in  the  court- 
room, he  present  spectacle  of  compet- 
ing ps]  chiatrists  consuming  months  of 
testimi  )ny  would  be  largely  eliminated. 
The  is  ue  before  the  court  would  be  an 
essent  Edly  legal  issue,  not  a  medical 
issue  far  which  the  jury  is  totally  ill- 
equipp  ed. 

The  second  major  reform  would  es- 
tablisli  a  new  Federal  criminal  verdict 
to  aco  )unt  for  the  mentally  ill.  This    ity.  To  no 


would  allow  a  court  or  jury  to  find  a 
culpable,  btit  insane  defendant  "guilty 
but  mentally  ill."  (Although  my  bill 
currently  leads  "not  guilty  only  by 
reason  oi  insanity,"  this  will  be 
amended  to  read  "guilty  but  mentally 
ill.")  Those  individuals  who  were  suf- 
fering froi^  such  a  severe  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  that  it  negated  the  req- 
uisite crimnal  state  of  mind  would  be 
adjudicated  guilty  but  mentally  ill. 
The  verdict,  I  might  add.  under  my 
amended  legislation  would  provide 
that  an  individual  found  guilty  but 
mentally  ill  would  not  be  released  back 
on  the  sti^ets  immediately,  as  may 
occur  undef  present  Federal  law. 

Rather,  lie  would  be  confined  in  an 
appropriate  mental  institution  for 
analysis,  and  would  only  be  released 
after  it  was  conclusively  established 
that  he  nq  longer  posed  a  danger  to 
the  commiyiity  or  to  other  individuals. 
He  would  (Continue  to  be  incarcerated 
until  that  showing  was  made. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  was 
recently  incorporated  as  title  VII  of  S. 
2572,  the  Violent  Crime  and  Drug  En- 
forcement tmprovements  Act.  which  is 
likely  to  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  this  summer.  I  hope  that  my 
colleagues  Will  carefully  consider  this 
provision— knd  indeed  this  entire  legis- 
lation—and restore  a  semblance  of 
commonsease  public  policy  to  our 
criminal  justice  system.  The  time  is 
long  overdae  for  this  Nation  to  restore 
traditional'  concepts  of  individual  re- 
sponsibility^ to  our  criminal  justice 
system,  ami  to  reestablish  this  system 
as  on3  desi  jned  to  pursue  truth  rather 
than  one  <  esigned  to  pursue  the  per- 
fect trial,  procedurally.  Yesterday's 
action  was  simply  one  of  the  more 
publicized  instances  of  how  society 
suffers  when  these  basic  perspectives 
are  lost. 

Let  me  ilso  express  my  admiration 
to  the  dist  nguished  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ZoRiNSKY)  for  his  out- 
standing el  forts  in  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  our  current  insanity 
defense  lav,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
verdict  in  the  case  of  the  man  who 
shot  the  P  'esident  and  three  others,  is 
a  vicious  c  rcle.  Anyone  who  would  at- 
tempt sucl  1  a  heinous  crime  is  not  the 
kind  of  prrson  any  of  us  would  call 
"normal."  \nd  this  lack  of  normalcy  is 
exactly  the  plea  that  would  release 
this  crimiial  within  50  days.  In  a 
sense,  the  crime  itself  has  become  an 
argument  used  by  the  criminal  to 
escape  punishment.  The  Hinckley  de- 
fense seemed  to  be  saying:  "I  would 
not  have  committed  this  murderous 
act  if  I  were  normal,  so  because  I  am 
clearly  no  normal,  you  must  absolve 
me  of  all  responsibility." 

My    conltention    is    that,     in    fact. 

almost    aiiybody    who    commits    that 

type  of  cr  me  is  suffering  from  some 

sort  of  mental  imbalance  or  instabil- 

recognize  that  in  appropri- 
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ate  criminal  law,  it  seems  to  me.  is  a 
tragic  mistake.  I  wonder  how  Miss  Jodi 
Poster  feels  right  now  knowing  this 
man  might  be  on  the  street  within  just 
a  few  days  or  a  few  months  as  a  result 
of  this  acquittal  yesterday? 

As  I  say,  it  is  about  time  the  criminal 
justice  system  started  to  demonstrate 
some  feelings  for  those  who  are  the 
victims  of  criminal  conduct  rather 
than  for  those  who  commit  the  crimi- 
nal act  itself. 

I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 


THE  USE  OF  THE  INSANITY  DE- 
FENSE IN  THE  JOHN  HINCK- 
LEY TRIAL 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
probably  all  of  my  colleagues  are 
aware  this  morning,  the  jury  returned 
a  verdict  in  the  Hinckley  trial  of  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  on  all  13 
counts  of  an  indictment  arising  out  of 
his  attempt  to  kill  President  Reagan.  I 
am  simply  dismayed  by  this  result. 

This  case  has  demonstrated  over  the 
many  weeks  of  conflicting  "expert" 
testimony  that  there  is  something  fun- 
damentally wrong  with  the  expanded 
modem  insanity  defense.  It  is  deeply 
troubling  to  me  when  the  criminal  jus- 
tice system  exonerates  a  defendant 
who  obviously  planned  and  knew  ex- 
actly what  he  was  doing.  The  current 
Federal  rule  provides  for  a  defense 
based  on  mental  disease  or  defect  if  by 
reason  of  such  disease  or  defect  the 
defendant  could  not  distinguish  right 
from  wrong  or  could  not  conform  his 
conduct  to  the  law.  Once  the  defend- 
ant raises  the  issue,  the  burden  shifts 
to  the  Government  to  disprove  the  de- 
fense—prove the  defendant  sane— 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  strictly  fortuitous 
that  John  Hinckley  will  be  committed 
for  further  examination  to  determine 
his  danger  to  himself  or  to  the  com- 
munity. He  committed  the  offense  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  only 
Federal' jurisdiction.  I  am  advised,  that 
has  a  mandatory  commitment  proce- 
dure. In  all  other  jurisdictions,  he 
would  be  free  unless  some  State  juris- 
diction Was  willing  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility to  have  him  civilly  com- 
mitted. 

Mr.  President,  even  this  short  recita- 
tion suggests  that  some  things  should 
be  carefully  considered  to  remedy  the 
spectacle  we  have  witnessed.  S.  2572,  a 
bill  I.  along  with  Senator  Bideh.  intro- 
duced on  May  26.  1982.  and  which  has 
been  cosponsored  by  52  other  Sena- 
tors, would  accomplish  two  major 
changes  in  the  law. 

First,  it  would  eliminate  the  so- 
called  right-wrong  and  irresistible  im- 
pulse tests  and  replace  them  with  a 
mens  rea  test.  The  sole  inquiry  at  trial 
would  be  whether  the  defendant  was 


capable  of  forming  the  mental  state 
required  for  the  crime.  This  means 
that  if  he  essentially  knew  what  he 
was  doing  he  would  be  held  criminally 
responsible  for  his  conduct.  His 
mental  state  would  seldom  exonerate, 
but  would  be  highly  relevant,  during 
the  sentencing  process  or  disposition. 
The  sentencing  process  is  the  place 
psychiatric  testimony  and  advice  is  the 
most  useful. 

Second,  the  bill  would  create  a  Fed- 
eral civil  commitment  procedure  for  a 
person  found  to  be  insane  under  the 
more  limited  test  if  no  State  could  be 
found  to  take  him.  This  closes  a  loop- 
hole in  current  law. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  see  no  ra- 
tionale for  placing  the  burden  on  the 
Government  to  prove  sanity  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt.  Indeed,  a  person 
should  be  presumed  to  be  sane.  We 
should  take  a  close  l(x>k  at  enacting  a 
Federal  rule  similar  to  one  applied  in 
many  of  the  States  wherein  the  de- 
fendant has  the  burden  of  proving  by 
a  preponderance  of  the  evidence  that 
he  was  insane  when  he  committed  the 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  although  S.  2572  ad- 
dresses the  problem,  it  occurs  to  me 
that  yet  other  improvements  can  be 
made.  In  this  connection,  I  have  this 
morning  forwarded  a  letter  to  Senator 
Charles  Mathias  of  Maryland,  Chair- 
man of  the  Sut>committee  on  Criminal 
Law  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary, requesting  that  he  hold  a  hearing 
on  the  subject  of  the  insanity  defense 
as  quickly  as  the  same  can  be  ar- 
ranged. I  have  pledged  to  him  the  full 
support  and  assistance  of  the  staff  of 
the  full  committee. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  I  call  your  at- 
tention to  a  column  written  by  Wil- 
liam Raspberry  entitled  "The  Sense- 
less Insanity  Defense",  which  ap- 
peared in  the  May  12,  1982,  issue  of 
The  Washington  Post.  I  attach  a  copy 
of  the  editorial  to  these  remarks  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be 
printed  in  its  entirety  in  the  Comcres- 
SIONAL  Rbcoro. 

There     being     no     objection,     the 

column  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 

the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  12. 1982] 

The  Senskixss  iHSANmr  Depense 

(By  William  Raspberry) 

It's  probably  a  good  thing  that  I  am  not  a 
member  of  the  HincWey  jury.  It  wouldn't 
look  good  if  the  artists'  sketches  they  use  in 
the  media  showed  me  struggling  (and  per- 
haps failing)  to  stay  awake. 

I  don't  mean  to  suggest  that  I  find  the 
shooting  of  President  Reagan,  two  law  offi- 
cers and  presidential  aide  Jim  Brady  unin- 
teresting. What  I  would  find  boring  to  the 
point  of  distraction  are  the  tedious  argu- 
ments over  the  obvious. 

The  defense  would  be  trying  to  convince 
me  that  John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.  was  crazy  14 
months  ago  when  he  gunned  the  three  men 
down.  I  was  convinced  of  that  within  houfo 
after  the  shooting.  The  prosecution  would 
try  to  make  me  believe  that  Hinckley  knew 


what  he  was  doing.  I  am  already  convinced 
of  that,  too. 

With  Hinckley,  as  with  nearly  all  the  in- 
sanity-defense cases  I  can  recall,  the  ques- 
tion for  me  is  not  the  state  of  the  defend- 
ant's mind.  What  I  would  want  to  know  is 
what  they  intend  to  do  with  him  when  the 
trial  is  over. 

Send  him  home?  Unthinkable. 

Send  him  to  prison,  just  as  though  he 
were  sane?  That  hardly  seems  right. 

Send  him  to  a  secure  mental  hospital? 
That  makes  more  sense,  but  for  how  long? 
Until  a  panel  of  psychiatrists  pronounces 
htm  no  longer  dangerous?  There's  no  reas- 
surance in  that.  After  all,  young  Hinckley 
had  been  seen  by  a  psychiatrist  before  the 
assassination  attempt,  and  that  psychiatrist 
clearly  did  not  think  him  sufficiently  dan- 
gerous to  suggest  that  he  be  confined.  I 
have  no  basis  for  supposing  that  Dr.  John 
Hopper  is  any  less  competent  than  the  psy- 
chiatrists who  might  one  day  be  called  upon 
to  determine  whether  Hinckley  is  cured  and 
no  longer  dangerous.  It's  Just  that  I  doubt 
the  psychiatrists  can  know  enough  to  offer 
such  assurances. 

That's  one  of  my  problems  with  the  insan- 
ity defense.  In  some  jurisdictions,  a  defend- 
ant found  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  is 
free  to  leave— unless  the  government  (or 
some  other  party)  takes  the  additional  step 
of  seeking  his  confinement  in  a  mental  insti- 
tution. That  makes  no  sense  to  me.  In  fact, 
insanity  as  a  defense  doesn't  make  much 
sense  to  me. 

I'll  grant  that  there  are  circumstances 
under  which  I  would  not  like  to  see  the  per- 
petrator of  an  act  convicted  as  criminal.  If 
your  2-year-old  i>oints  a  gim  at  me  and  pulls 
the  trigger,  I'm  willing  to  assume  that  he 
didn't  intend  to  hurt  me.  If  it  were  a  40-year 
old  with  the  mental  capacity  of  a  2-year  old, 
I'd  make  the  same  assumption. 

But  that's  not  what  insanity  defenses  are 
about.  In  all  the  cases  that  come  to  my 
mind,  there  was  never  any  question  about 
intent.  Surely  Hinckley  intended  to  hurt 
someone. 

For  my  money,  the  fact  that  the  defend- 
ant intended  to  break  the  law  and  did  would 
be  enough  to  justify  a  conviction.  Convince 
me  that  he  was  crazy  when  he  did  it,  and  I'd 
be  willing  to  let  him  serve  his  sentence 
behind  the  bars  of  a  mental  institution  in- 
stead of  in  prison.  Convince  me  six  months 
later  that  he  is  sane  again,  and  I'd  consider 
it  interesting,  gratifying,  but  essentially  ir- 
relevant. 

What  I  am  saying.  I  suppose,  is  that  in  all 
but  the  rarest  of  cases,  we  ought  to  assume 
that  people — even  people  with  mental  prob- 
lems—are responsible  for  what  they  inten- 
tionally do.  Treating  people  as  though  they 
are  responsible  for  their  acts  may  actually 
be  therapeutic.  But  even  that  is  irrelevant. 
The  criminal  Justice  system  isn't  about 
curing  people;  it  is  about  punishment  and 
deterrence. 

(The  following  statements  by  Mr. 
ZoRiNSKT,  Mr.  Pressler,  and  Mr.  Mat- 
TiNGLY  are  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  by  unanimous  consent.) 


THE  NEED  TO  REFORM  THE 
INSANITY  DEFENSE 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  I  am  very  disap- 
pointed by  the  verdict  that  was  made 
yesterday  by  the  jury  in  the  trial  of 
John  Hinckley.  Jr. 
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Neither  society  nor  Mr.  Hinckley 
was  well  served  by  this  verdict.  I  really 
feel  that  society  should  demand  a 
higher  degree  of  accountability  from 
an  individual  for  his  or  her  actions.  Al- 
lowing a  person  to  commit  a  violent 
crime,  and  then  to  admit  the  action 
but  claim  that  he  or  she  Just  could  not 
control  the  action  is  absolutely  unac- 
ceptable to  me.  We  all  must  be  held 
accountable  for  our  actions,  unless  we 
suffer  a  mental  disease  or  defect 
which  would  cause  us  to  be  unable  to 
know  that  what  we  were  doing  was 
wrong. 

Last  year  I  introduced  a  bill  to 
amend  the  Insanity  defense  In  Federal 
cases.  In  light  of  yesterday's  court  de- 
cision, I  feel  that  this  is  a  most  oppor- 
tune time  to  take  a  close  look  at  Just 
what  we  are  doing. 

The  bill  I  introduced  last  year  would 
eliminate  the  defense  of  "not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity"  and  substitute  a 
plea  of  "guilty  but  insane."  To  me  this 
is  a  much  more  reasonable  course  of 
action.  A  defendant  would  admit  to 
the  commission  of  the  act.  and  then  be 
given  the  opportunity  to  show  that  he 
or  she  was  Insane  at  the  time  of  the 
crime.  If  the  Jury,  or  the  Judge  in  a 
nonjury  trial,  agreed,  the  defendant 
would  be  found  "guilty  but  insane." 
This  defendant  would  remain  under 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Federal  court 
for  treatment  and  whatever  else  is  de- 
termined to  be  necessary.  Release 
from  the  supervision  of  a  mental  insti- 
tution would  be  up  to  the  trial  Judge, 
with  input  from  the  doctors,  as  well  as 
the  Government  lawyers  and  defense 
lawyers. 

The  trial  Judge  would  be  able  to  take 
into  account  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
fendant as  well  as  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety. This  is  certainly  more  responsi- 
ble than  the  way  we  do  it  now,  where 
we  have  all  heard  of  the  instances  in 
which  a  person  is  released  from  the 
mental  hospital  only  to  go  out  and 
commit  another  terrible  crime. 

I  hope  that  last  night's  verdict  will 
help  us  see  the  need  to  make  these 
changes. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Hatch  for 
his  efforts  in  this  area;  his  leadership 
is  Important. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  years  ago  while  a  law  stu- 
dent I  wrote  a  paper  on  the 
McNaghten  rule  on  the  insanity  de- 
fense, and  it  seems  to  me  that  we  have 
always  moved  in  the  wrong  direction. 
The  insanity  defense  was  never  in- 
tended to  be  exercised  if  one  commit- 
ted a  crime  with  premeditation  or  if 
one  thought  out  the  crime  in  advance. 
That  is  a  great  concern  with  me  re- 
garding the  Hinckley  verdict.  I  believe 
that  the  Hinckley  case  illustrates 
much  that  is  wrong  with  our  criminal 
Justice  system. 

First  of  all,  the  insanity  defense  is  a 
rich  man's  defense.  A  poor  man  can 
use  it  successfully  only  if  he  is  a  cause 


I  am 
firm  is 


celebrei  or  somebody  else  finances  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  you 
have  t*  have  wave  after  wave  of  psy- 
chiatrists examine  you  before  the  date 
of  the  (rial,  and  you  have  to  be  able  to 
afford  to  pay  those  psychiatrists  at 
the  daije  of  trial. 

told  that  the  bill  from  one  law 
close  to  half  a  million  dollars, 
and  the  bill  for  the  psychiatrists  is  un- 
luiownjbut  would  probably  be  at  least 
that  much.  So  it  is  a  millionaire's  de- 
fense. 'The  ordinary  citizen,  unless 
someoi^e  is  very  interested  in  him  or  it 
is  an  uiiusual  case.  Just  cannot  afford 
to  hav«  that  kind  of  psychiatric  testi- 
mony at  his  trial. 

While  we  must  not  react  out  of  pas- 
sion, I  think  the  Hinckley  case  is  an  il- 
lustration of  what  is  happening  all 
over  oir  country  as  criminals  get  off 
on  legtp  technicalities. 

lituatlon  arose  from  court  deci- 
largely  court  of  appeals  deci- 
e  had  the  Durham  rule  in  the 
of  Columbia  which  I  think 
of  the  problem. 
The  point  is  that  we  are  in  a  situa- 
tion where  there  is  a  citizens'  revolt 
brewing  over  our  criminal  Justice 
sjrstenu  and  the  Hinckley  case  is  the 
straw  Oiat  breaks  the  camel's  back.  It 
is  the  case  that  illustrates  and  brings 
out  allithat  people  are  thinking  about 
in  our  criminal  Justice  system. 

I  shall  Join  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  Vio- 
lent Cifme  and  Drug  Enforcement  Im- 
proverrients  Act  of  1982.  I  especially 
support  title  VII  of  that  biU  which 
deals  With  the  insanity  defense  and 
mental  competency  amendments. 

I  shHl  also  sponsor  a  bill  of  my  own. 
supplemental  to  this,  which  .  would 
provide  that  the  insanity  defense 
cannot  be  used  where  there  is  premed- 
itation. In  the  Hinckley  case,  we  had  a 
mattery  where  a  person  premeditated, 
where  ne  attempted  to  assassinate  the 
President.  He  did  strike  the  President 
and  sttuck  another  person,  Jim  Brady 
who  D^ay  possibly  be  an  invalid  the 
life. 
Hinckley  has  been  found  inno- 
reason  of  insanity,  and  he  will 
tined  to  St.  Elisabeths.  He  could 
in  as  mue  as  50  days.  He 
will  not  be.  because  of  the  ce- 
i  status  of  the  case.  But,  increais- 
ingly.  there  are  efforts  to  mainstream 
people  in  these  mental  hospitals. 
There  have  been  examples  of  similar 
cases  where  people  have  been  on  the 
streets  in  as  little  as  2  months  after 
such  aicase.  I  hope  this  is  not  the  case 
with  illnckley.  but  it  could  be. 
Thefefore.  the  second  part  of  my 
legislation  will  call  for  a 
period  of  confinement.  If 
le  is  successful  with  the  insan- 
inse,  they  should  receive  a  man- 
period  of  confinement  similar 
sentence  they  would  have  re- 
ceivedl  if  found  guilty.  That  period  of 
confinement  would  be  served  in  an  in- 
stitution for  the  mentally  ill. 


procedures 


we  do  not 
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Our  preient   law   and  our  present 


have  caused  outrage  in  re- 


action to  this  case.  I  emphasize  that 


want  to  act  in  the  heat  of 


passion.  Tfiis  is  one  case,  but  there 
have  been  knany  others  like  it.  It  is  il- 
lustrative j  of  what  is  happening 
throughout  our  criminal  Justice 
system.       I 

So.  Mr.  President.  I  Join  in  some  of 
the  other  Statements  that  have  been 
made.  I  hope  we  move  quickly  on  the 
Violent  Crone  and  Drug  Enforcement 
Improvemoits  Act  of  1982.  To  move  it 
quickly,  we  probably  cannot  change 
the  bill  very  much,  but  I  certainly 
would  advocate  adding  to  it  a  manda- 
tory perioa  of  confinement  if  the  in- 
sanity defepse  is  used. 

Mr.  MAtTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
the  publiq  luiows  that  Hinckley  is 
guilty.  The  verdict  in  the  Hinckley 
case  is  an  I  affront  to  Justice.  Highly 
paid  lawyers  and  psychiatrists  whined 
in  court  until  the  commonsense  of  the 
Jury  was  apparently  destroyed.  This  ri- 
diculous verdict  will  probably  speed 
reform  of  feisanity  defense  laws,  but  it 
will  be  too  late  to  help  the  victims  of 
this  crime. 

The  same  lawyers  and  psychiatrists 
will  soonei;  or  later  be  attempting  to 
prove  HinQkley  sane  and  deserving  of 
release.      ! 

In  Georaa  last  week,  a  man  was  ar- 
rested for  shooting  his  roommate. 
That  same  man.  6  years  before,  had 
been  charged  with  murder  and  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity.  After 
4  years  in  I  a  mental  hospital,  he  was 
turned  out  on  the  streets. 

Society  has  a  right  to  be  protected 
from  the  likes  of  John  Hinckley,  sane 
or  insane.  Judging  from  the  past  histo- 
ry of  psycttiatry  and  courts,  it  will  not 
be.  J 

The  average  American  may  not 
know  all  Qhe  legal  technicalities,  but 
he  has  a  highly  developed  sense  of  Jus- 
tice. Somehow,  we  need  to  move  our 
laviTs  and  qur  courts  back  toward  that 
concept  of  [Justice. 


THE  IirSANITY  DEFENSE  IN 
FEDERAL  CRIMINAL  TRIALS 

•  Mr.  DOILE.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
today  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond) 
who  is  chailrman  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee  called  for  early  hear- 
ings by  th^  Criminal  Laws  Subcommit- 
tee on  thei  insanity  defense  in  Federal 
criminal  tHals.  As  a  member  of  that 
subcommiftee.  and  as  the  author  of 
legislation!  to  revise  and  reform  the 
current  insanity  rule.  I  join  with 
Chairman  i  Thurmond  in  making  the 
call. 

Last  nignt,  after  24  hours  of  delib- 
eration over  a  4-day  span,  a  District  of 
Columbia  jury  found  John  W.  Hinck- 
ley. Jr.  not  guilty  of  attempting  to  as- 
sassinate Resident  Reagan  because  he 
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was  legally  insane  at  the  time.  Under 
the  prevailing  insanity  rule  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Mr.  Hinckley  will  be 
committed  to  St.  Elizabeth's  mental 
institution  for  a  short  period  of  eval- 
uation. Within  50  days,  the  Federal 
court  in  the  District  of  Columbia  must 
determine  whether  Hinckley  is  a 
danger  to  himself  or  the  community. 
If  the  Judge  finds  that  he  is  not,  then 
Hinckley  must  be  released.  If  Mr. 
Hinckley  or  at  his  attorney's  request, 
this  procedure  can  be  repeated  every  6 
months. 

In  many  U.S.  Jurisdictions,  if  a  de- 
fendant is  found  not  gviilty  by  reason 
of  insanity,  the  trial  Judge  has  no 
other  alternative  but  to  release  the  ac- 
quitted defendant  to  the  community. 
Without  attempting  to  second  guess  or 
to  pass  Judgment  on  the  conduct  of 
the  Hincldey  trial  or  the  Jury  verdict 
in  the  case,  it  seems  more  than  appro- 
priate. Mr.  President,  that  the  Federal 
insanity  defense  be  reexamined  in 
light  of  its  application  in  the  District 
and  elsewhere  with  a  view  in  mind  of 
what  reforms  might  be  appropriate. 

If  the  phone  calls  that  my  office  re- 
ceived today  are  a  barometer  of  public 
sentiment  on  this  case,  then  change 
may  very  well  be  in  order.* 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
FORD 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Mattihglt).  Under  the  previous  order, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  is  recog- 
nized for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
the  recognition  and.  for  his  informa- 
tion. I  shall  probably  not  need  the 
total  of  my  15  minutes  if  other  Sena- 
tors need  time. 


STUDENT  LOAN  ASSISTANCE 
AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  President,  last  year, 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  eliminated  student  benefits  for 
social  security  child  beneficiaries  ef- 
fective May  1  of  this  year.  Ciurent 
student  benefit  recipients  will  have 
their  benefits  phased  out  25  percent  a 
year  over  4  years.  Clearly,  this  action 
was  nothing  short  of  a  promise  broken 
by  the  Government— a  reneging  on  an 
agreement  this  Government  made 
with  the  social  seciirity-covered 
worker  that  in  the  event  of  his  death, 
disability  or  retirement,  his  children 
would  receive  Government  assistance 
in  obtaining  a  college  education.  It  is 
this  type  of  action  that  is  causing  the 
American  people  to  lose  faith  in  their 
Government  today. 

Mr.  President,  today  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  right  this  wrong— to 
restore  faith  in  this  Government  and 
provide  for  those  children  whose  par- 
ents counted  on  social  security  student 
benefits  to  enable  their  children  to 
better  themselves  through  a  college 


education.  The  Student  Loan  Assist- 
ance Amendments  of  1982,  legislation 
that  I  am  introducing  today,  is  a 
modest  proposal  designed  to  provide 
an  alternative  source  of  financial  as- 
sistance to  those  students  who  would 
have  received  social  security  student 
benefits  if  not  for  the  provisions  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981.  My  bill  will  enable  all  persons  re- 
ceiving social  security  child  benefits, 
as  of  any  month  prior  to  September 
1981.  to  apply  upon  enrollment  in  col- 
lege for  a  supplemental  guaranteed 
student  loan.  Currently,  the  guaran- 
teed student  loan  program  provides  up 
to  $2,500  a  year  in  loans  to  undergrad- 
uate college  students.  My  bill  will  in- 
crease the  annual  maximum  loan 
amount  available  to  eligible  social  se- 
curity child  beneficiaries  to  the  lesser 
of  $2,000  or  the  annual  amount  of 
social  security  student  benefits  that 
the  child  would  have  been  entitled  to 
If  not  for  provisions  of  the  Omnibus 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

Recognizing  current  budgetary  con- 
straints and  past  criticisms  of  the 
social  security  student  benefit  pro- 
gram, my  bill  provides  that  the  supple- 
mental loan  amount  will  be  subject  to 
a  determination  of  need,  based  on  the 
current  GSL  needs  analysis.  Current- 
ly, the  GSL  program  requires  a  needs 
analysis  to  determine  the  amount  of 
the  loan  for  student  applicants  from 
families  with  adjusted  gross  income 
greater  than  $30,000.  The  needs  test 
for  the  supplemental  loan  program, 
however,  will  apply  to  aU  students  re- 
gardless of  family  Income. 

The  economic  Justification  for  termi- 
nation of  the  social  security  student 
benefit  program  was  based,  in  large 
part,  on  a  1979  GAO  study  which  rec- 
ommended that  these  benefits  be  dis- 
continued. However,  in  its  recommen- 
dation to  eliminate  the  student  bene- 
fits program.  OAO  recommended  that 
Congress  "take  the  necessary  steps  to 
assure  the  Office  of  Ekiucation  will 
have  sufficient  financial  resources  to 
meet  any  increased  demand  cu-ising 
from  such  discontinuance."  Unfortu- 
nately. Congress  did  not  heed  the 
advice  of  GAO  to  increase  resources  in 
other  student  financial  aid  programs. 
In  fact,  the  exact  opposite  has  oc- 
curred. 

For  fiscal  year  1982.  the  academic 
year  of  1981-82.  Congress  eliminated 
social  security  student  benefits  for 
future  college  students.  In  this  same 
year,  five  of  the  six  student  aid  pro- 
grams identified  by  GAO  as  possible 
social  security  student  benefit  replace- 
ment programs  experienced  fimding 
cuts.  And.  the  fiscal  year  1982  cuts 
were  simply  a  contlniuttion  of  cuts 
made  in  the  fiscal  year  1981  budget. 
The  administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
proposals  continue  this  trend. 

Clearly.  Mr.  President,  in  light  of 
these  past  cuts  and  proposed  future 
cuts  in  student  financial  assistance. 


social  security  child  beneficiaries  do 
not  have  the  other  financial  aid  pro- 
grams to  turn  to  that  GAO  said  were 
necessary  if  the  student  benefits  pro- 
gram was  to  be  discontinued. 

While  I  would  prefer  to  simply  rein- 
state the  social  security  student  bene- 
fit, I  recognize  In  these  times  of  fiscal 
restraint  all  sectors  of  the  budget  are 
being  called  upon  to  carry  a  fair  share 
of  spending  reductions.  However,  it  is 
clear  that  social  security  child  benefi- 
ciaries have  been  called  upon  to  bear  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  budget 
burden.  My  proposal  to  expand  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  is  a 
modest  one  in  light  of  the  jeopardy 
present  and  future  social  security 
child  beneficiaries  are  placed  in  with 
respect  to  obtaining  a  college  educa- 
tion. The  GSL  program  is  one  of  the 
most  efficient  of  the  student  financial 
aid  programs  because  it  is  based  on 
private  market  capitalization,  with 
Federal  funds  used  mainly  for  interest 
subsidies.  Therefore,  the  GSL  pro- 
gram can  serve  a  large  number  of  stu- 
dents at  a  low  cost  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
cost  estimates  for  this  legislation 
project  a  $2  million  increase  in  outlays 
to  the  GSL  program  in  fiscal  year 
1983,  increasing  to  $155  miUion  in 
fiscal  year  1987. 

I  have  heard  from  the  parents  of  the 
children  who  have  been  eliminated 
from  this  program:  they  had  made  fi- 
nancial plans  over  the  years,  based  on 
provisions  of  the  Social  Security  Act, 
to  assure  that  their  children  would  re- 
ceive a  college  education.  They  worked 
in  the  social  security  program  with  the 
idea  that  the  Government  would  assist 
their  children  should  they  die,  retire 
or  become  disabled.  But.  suddenly 
Congress,  as  part  of  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  ,  with  little 
committee  debate  and  no  floor  debate, 
terminated  this  program  and  pulled 
the  rug  out  from  under  these  families. 
For  many  of  the  child  beneficiaries 
the  hope  for  a  college  education  is  now 
gone. 

In  this  time  of  fiscal  restraint,  we 
are  all  being  called  upon  to  tighten 
our  belts.  However,  the  elimination  of 
the  social  security  student  benefit 
does  not  represent  fiscal  restraint.  It 
represents  a  broken  promise  by  this 
Government— a  promise  to  parents 
that  their  children  would  have  the 
chance  to  attend  college  if  they  were 
unable  to  provide  for  it  due  to  retire- 
ment, disability  or  death.  Without  al- 
ternative sources  of  support,  these 
children  will  not  be  able  to  pursue 
their  higher  education.  Their  dreams 
and  the  dreams  of  their  parents,  who 
put  their  faith  in  this  Government  to 
provide  for  their  education,  will  never 
be  realized. 

I  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  join 
with  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
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tion.  that  in  some  small  way,  honors 
that  Government  promise  to  the  par- 
ents of  children  who,  due  to  acts  of 
Congress,  are  now  in  need  of  addition- 
al student  financial  assistance.  I  hope 
that  the  Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Committee  will  be  able  to  hold  hear- 
ings on  this  important  issue  in  the 
very  near  future. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  State-by-State  breakdown 
of  the  students  in  current  payment 
status  who  are  affected  by  the  elimi- 
nation of  these  benefits  appear  in  the 
Record  following  my  remarlcs;  and 
that  the  text  of  my  bill  and  a  summa- 
ry also  appear  at  the  end  of  my  state- 
ment, as  well  as  a  copy  of  the  CBO 
cost  estimate  for  this  legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SUMltARY 
SKTION  I 

Section  1  amends  Section  425(a)  of  Title 
IV  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  by 
adding  a  new  Subsection  425A.  This  subsec- 
tion provides  for  an  increased  maximum 
limitation  for  student  loans  under  the  Guar- 
anteed Student  Loan  (GSL)  Program  to  cer- 
tain students  and/or  children  who  lost  their 
eligibility  for  student  benefits  under  the 
Social  Security  Act  as  a  result  of  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981.  The  former  Social  Security  Student 
Benefit  Program  provided  for  an  extension 
of  child's  benefits  to  those  beneficiaries  at- 
tending a  postsecondary  Institution  on  a 
full-time  basis.  Students  were  eligible  for 
these  extended  benefits  after  age  18  and  up 
until  age  22.  or  for  several  months  beyond 
age  22  if  the  student  had  not  completed  his 
4-year  college  degree.  Provisions  of  the  Om- 
nibus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
eliminated  these  student  benefits  to  any 
child  beneficiary  not  attending  a  postsec- 
ondary institution  on  a  full-time  basis  as  of 
May  1,  1982.  Additionally,  current  student 
beneficiaries  will  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced by  25  percent,  annually  over  4  years 
and  no  benefits  will  be  paid  after  April  1985. 

SITBSECTION  (A) 

This  subsection  increases  the  loan  amount 
availmble  under  current  law  for  the  Ouaran- 
teed  Student  Loan  Program.  Currently,  un- 
dergraduate students  are  eligible  to  receive 
a  maximum  loan  of  $2,500  per  academic 
year,  or  Its  equivalent.  This  subsection  pro- 
vides that  this  maximum  yearly  amount  be 
increased  by  $2,000. 

This  subsection  also  defines  the  scope  of 
the  "Student  Assistance  Amendment  of 
1982"  by  defining  a  student,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill,  as  an  individual  who  was 
enUtled  to  child  benefiU  under  Sec.  202(d) 
of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  any  month 
prior  to  September  1981  (enactment  of  the 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981):  or.  any  student  who  would  have  re- 
ceived student  benefits  if  not  for  provisions 
of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981. 

Subsection  (a)  also  limits  the  total 
amount  of  the  supplemental  loan  available 
under  this  bill  to  any  student  in  one  aca- 
demic year,  or  its  equivalent,  to  the  lesser  of 
$2,000  minus  the  amount  received  that  year 
in  Social  Security  student  benefits:  or.  the 
lesser  amount  of  $2,000  or  the  total  amount 
of  benefits  the  child  beneficiary  would  have 
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been  ell  lible  for  If  not  for  provisions  of  the 
OmnibiS  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
Finally,  this  subsection  increases  the  ag- 
gregate loan  amount  for  undergraduate  and 
graduate  students  under  the  Guaranteed 
Student  Loan  Program  to  reflect  the  supple- 
mental borrowing  power  provided  by  this 
bill.  Currently,  undergraduates  can  incur  a 
maximum  GSL  debt  of  $12,500.  This  maxi- 
mum w^uld  be  increased  by  $10,000.  A  grad- 
uate or  professional  student  can  incur  a 
maximitai  GSL  debt  of  $25,000,  Including 
undergmduate  borrowing.  This  limit  would 
be  increased  by  $15,000. 

I  SCBSECnON  (B) 

This  subsection  provides  that  a  needs 
analysis  must  be  provided  to  the  lender  by 
the  eliitfble  institution  for  all  students  ap- 
plying for  the  supplemental  loan  amounts 
as  provided  by  the  bill.  Currently,  the  GSL 
program  requires  a  needs  analysis  for  those 
student!  applicants  from  families  with  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  greater  than  $30,000. 
For  thfse  students,  the  loan  amount  is 
based  oti  this  determination  of  need.  This 
subsectton  would  not  change  that  require- 
ment f<k  the  initial  $2,500  yearly  GSL  loan 
amount;  However,  all  students,  regardless  of 
family  fricome  level,  who  apply  for  the  sup- 
plemental loan  amount  as  provided  by  this 
bill  woiild  have  to  undergo  a  needs  analysis 
to  detefmine  the  amount  of  their  supple- 
mental loan.  Therefore,  regardless  of  the 
student^  borrowing  eligibility  under  the  ini- 
tial GSL  program,  he  or  she  would  be  limit- 
ed to  Qorrowing  only  that  amount  deter- 
mined do  be  need  under  the  supplemental 
loan  provisions  of  this  bill. 

Finally,  this  subsection  provides  that  a 
student^  estimated  cost  of  assistance;  a  stu- 
dent's financial  assistance;  and  the  determi- 
nation pf  need  will  be  determined  in  the 
same  mgnner  as  prescribed  by  current  law 
for  the  CSL  program. 

I  U.S.  CONGRKSS. 

JCONGRESSIONAL  BtnXSKT  OlTICB. 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  3, 1982. 
Hon.  W^iTDKLL  Ford, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Waahintton,  D.C. 

Deah  SEifATOR  Ford:  In  response  to  your 
letter  of  April  16,  1982,  we  liave  prepared 
the  atti  ched  estimate  of  the  proposed  Stu- 
dent Lc  an  Assistance  Amendments  of  1982. 
We  will  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
you  hat  e  on  the  attached  estimate. 
Si icerely, 

Ratmoii  C.  Schbppach 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Director). 

CBO  f^TIMATK  or  THS  PROPOSED  STUBEWT 

Loam  Amehdments  or  1982 
This  Estimate  is  based  on  bill  language 
provided  by  Senator  Ford  on  April  16,  1982. 
The  proposed  Student  Loan  Assistance 
Amendments  of  1982  would  amend  the  cur- 
rent guaranteed  student  loan  (08L)  pro- 
gram nr  creating  a  new  loan  program  for 
the  cofege  and  university  students  whose 
social  purity  benefits  were  either  reduced 
or  elim^ated  in  the  1981  reconciliation  act. 
This  aigendment  would  increase  the  current 
GSL  aanual  borrowing  limit  of  $2,500  to  a 
maximum  of  $4,500  for  these  students  in 
order  to  compensate  for  reductions  in  cash 
benefits.  Any  additional  Iwrrowing  above 
the  current  limits  would  be  subject  to  a  fi- 
nancial need  analysis  under  current  pro- 
gram definitions  and  limited  to  the  level  of 
the  reduction  in  cash  social  security  bene- 
fiU. up  to  $2,000. 

Befofe  the  passage  of  the  Omnibus  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981.  roughly  600.000  col- 
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lege  and  uriversity  students  in  fiscal  year 
1983  would  have  received  approximately 
$3,000  each  tin  social  security  student  bene- 
fits. Under  Current  law,  however,  two-thirds 
of  these  stuients  will  have  their  benefits  re- 
duced by  over  $1,000  in  1983.  The  remaining 
third,  new  freshmen  students,  are  ineligible 
for  any  social  security  student  benefits.  By 
1985.  none  6i  the  550,000  college  and  univer- 
sity studenti  who  would  have  received  bene- 
fits under  irior  law  would  be  eligible  for 
any  social  security  student  benefits. 

About  70  percent  of  these  students  are 
from  families  with  incomes  below  $20,000. 
Depending  on  the  amount  of  other  grant 
aid.  many  pf  these  students  would  have 
some  assessed  financial  need.  Over  the  next 
few  years,  however,  most  of  them  would 
probably  increase  their  borrowing  within 
current  GSL  program  guidelines.  In  fact, 
CBO's  current  law  baseline  projections  for 
OSL  already  assume  increases  in  borrowing 
as  a  result  Of  the  changes  made  In  the  1981 
law  to  social  security  student  t>enef  its.  Thus, 
CBO's  estimate  of  the  additional  loan 
volume  an^  costs  associated  with  this 
amendment  reflects  further  increases  in 
borrowing  due  solely  to  the  increased  bor- 
rowing limits  in  the  bill. 

In  1983,  C!BO  expects  that  those  students 
who  would  bicrease  their  GSL  borrowing  as 
a  result  of  this  bill  would  be  those  who  had 
the  largest  reduction  in  cash  benefits  and 
who  attend  (either  private  schools  or  out-of- 
state  school!  where  education  costs  are  rela- 
tively high.  By  1987,  many  of  the  550,000 
students  who  would  have  been  eligible  for 
social  security  benefits  are  expected  to  in- 
crease their  borrowing  to  cover  the  loss  of 
cash  benefits  and  the  higher  cost  of  educa- 
tion. Loan  vblume  in  1983  is  projected  to  in- 
crease from  a  current  law  level  of  $6.8  bil- 
lion to  $6.9  billion.  By  1987  the  current  law 
volume  of  ^6.5  billion  is  projected  to  in- 
crease to  W.2  billion  as  a  result  of  this 
amendment] 

Table  1  below  shows  the  five  year  projec- 
tion of  cost  Increases  to  the  GSL  program  as 
a  result  of  this  bill.  The  above  mentioned  in- 
creases in  loan  volume  are  not  federal  costs 
because  the  federal  government  only  guar- 
antees those  loans.  Rather,  the  federal  costs 
include  the  additional  interest  subsidies  and 
special  allowances  paid  to  lenders  as  a  result 
of  increased  borrowing  by  these  students.  As 
shown  in  ikble  1.  these  interest  subsidies 
would  incre  tse  outlays  by  $2  million  in  1983 
and  by  $155  mUlion  In  1987. 

TABLE  1  -CBO' ESTIMATE  Of  THE  GSl  CURRENT  lAW  COST 
AND  THE  IMfAa  OF  THE  STUDENT  LOAN  ASSISTANQ 
AMENDMENTi  OF  1982,  UNDER  080  ECONOMIC  AS- 
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STUDENTS:  TOTAL  PAYMENTS  BY  STATE,  CALENDAR  YEAR 
1981— Continued 
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■As  of  Decaito  13(1 

Soan  Se»<  Stanly  AdHiiaBlntian.  Hiy  10.  19(2. 

S.  2655 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Revresentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Student  Loan  As- 
sistance Amendments  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Part  B  of  title  IV  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  is  amended  by  adding 
after  section  425  the  following  new  section: 

"UfCREASED  LOAN  LIMrTAnOMS  FOR  CERTAIN 
STTJOENTS  WHO  U>ST  SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENE- 
FITS 

"Sec.  425A.  (aXl)  Notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  the  total 
amount  of  loans  made  to  any  student  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  increased 
from  the  amounts  specified  in  sections 
425(a).  428(b).  428A(a),  and  428B(b)(4),  as 
the  case  may  be,  by  the  amounts  specified 
in  paragraphs  (3)  and  (4)  If  such  student 
meets  the  requirements  of  subsection  (b). 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1),  a  stu- 
dent described  in  this  paragraph  Is  an  indi- 
vidual who— 

"(A)  was  entitled  to  a  child's  benefit  under 
section  202(d)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for 
any  month  prior  to  September  1981;  and 

"(B)(i)  for  any  month  during  the  12- 
month  period  described  in  paragraph  (3)  is 
not  entitled  to  a  child's  benefit  under  such 
section  202(d)  but  would  have  t)een  so  enti- 
tled but  for  the  amendments  made  by  sec- 


tion 2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act  of  1981;  or 

"(ii)  for  any  month  during  the  12-month 
period  described  in  paragraph  (3)  is  entitled 
to  a  child's  benefit  under  section  202(d)  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  solely  by  reason  of 
section  2210(c)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act  of  1981. 

"(3)  The  amount  of  the  additional  avail- 
able loan  amount  for  any  student  described 
in  paragraph  (2)  for  an  academic  year  or  its 
equivalent  (as  determined  by  the  Secretary) 
sliall  be  an  amount  equal  to  the  lesser  of— 

"(A)  $2,000  minus  the  amount  of  the  bene- 
fits to  which  such  student  is  entitled  under 
title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  for  the  12- 
month  period  beginning  with  the  month  in 
which  such  academic  year  begins;  or 

"(B)  the  total  amount  of  the  benefits  to 
which  such  student  would  have  t>een  enti- 
tled tmder  title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  such  12-month  period  but  for  the  provi- 
sions of,  and  amendments  made  by,  section 
2210  of  the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation 
Act  of  1981,  but  determined  without  regard 
to  any  cost-of-living  adjustments  under  sec- 
tion 215(1)  of  such  Act  made  after  such  indi- 
vidual's entitlement  to  child's  benefits 
under  such  title  II  ended. 

"(4)  The  aggregate  insured  unpaid  princi- 
pal amount  of  loans  for  (uiy  student  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  shall  be  increased 
by- 

"(A)  $10,000  in  the  case  of  any  such  stu- 
dent who  has  not  successfully  completed  a 
program  of  undergraduate  education,  and 

"(B)  $15,000  in  the  case  of  any  such  stu- 
dent who  is  a  graduate  or  professional  stu- 
dent (as  defined  by  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary), including  any  loans  which  are  insured 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  part,  or  by  a 
State  or  nonprofit  institution  or  organiza- 
tion with  which  the  Secretary  tias  an  agree- 
ment under  section  428(b).  made  to  any 
such  Individual  before  he  became  a  graduate 
or  professional  student,  except  that  the  Sec- 
retary may  increase  the  limit  applicable  to 
graduate  or  professional  students  subject  to 
this  section  who  are  pursuing  programs 
which  the  Secretary  determines  are  excep- 
tionally expensive. 

"(b)(1)  Each  student  described  in  para- 
graph (2)  of  sulMection  (a)  qualifies  for  the 
additional  maximum  loan  amount  described 
in  p(Lragraplu  (3)  and  (4)  of  8Ul)section  (a)  if 
the  eligible  institution,  at  which  the  student 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment,  or  at 
which  the  student  is  in  attendance,  has  pro- 
vided the  lender  with  a  statement  evidenc- 
ing a  determination  of  need  for  the  addi- 
tional amount  of  the  loan  requested  by  such 
student. 

"(2)  For  the  purpose  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
tills  subsection- 

"(A)  a  student's  estimated  cost  of  attend- 
ance; 

"(B)  a  student's  financial  assistance;  and 

"(C)  the  determination  of  need 

stiall  t>e  determined  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  prescribed  by  section  428(aK2)(C).". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  part  of  his  time? 

Mr.  PORD.  Mr.  President,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  senior 
Senator  from  Kentucky. 
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SOVIET  NUCLEAR 
SEEN  BY  THE 
CHIEFS  OP  STAFF 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday, I  read  into  the  Rnx>iu>  the 
overall  assessment  of  the  Soviet  mili- 
tary power  as  stated  by  Secretary  of 
Defense  Weinberger  in  April  of  this 
year.  I  did  this  in  connection  with  my 
series  of  statements  on  the  floor  set- 
ting forth  somexif  the  basic  facts  es- 
sential to  our  understanding  of  any 
nuclear  arms  limitation  agreement 
with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Today  I  call  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  assessment  by  the  U.S. 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  of  Soviet  military 
power.  This  assessment  relates  to  the 
strategic— that  is  nuclear  offensive 
and  defensive  Soviet  power.  It  docu- 
ments the  buildup  as  seen  by  our  top 
military  command  of  the  Soviet  forces. 

I  have  condensed  and  edited  this 
report  to  give  a  concise  but  accurate 
picture  of  what  we  face  in  the  eyes  of 
our  top  military  experts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
report  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

n.S.  Military  Posture  por  Fiscal  Year 

1983 

strategic  oftensive  nucxear  forces 

(Charts  and  pictures  not  reproduced  in  the 

Record) 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  devoted  substantial  resources  to 
the  development  and  deployment  of  ICBM 
and  SLBM  forces,  and  to  a  lesser  extent,  de- 
ployment of  an  intercontinental  bomber 
force.  As  a  result  of  these  efforts,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  moved  from  a  position  of  relative 
inferiority  In  the  strategic  nuclear  field  to  a 
position  of  equivalance.  or  superiority,  in 
many  weapon  systems. 

INTERCONTINENTAL  BALLISTIC  MISSILES 

The  Soviet  Union  lias  nearly  completed 
the  deployment  of  fourth  generation 
ICBMs  (SS-17,  SS-18.  SS-19).  with  approxi- 
mately half  of  the  1.398  deployed  launchers 
now  containing  new  missiles.  New  missile 
silos  are  considerably  harder  than  earlier 
versions,  and  thus  potentially  less  vulnera- 
ble. The  remainder  of  the  force  consists  of 
older  generation  SS-Us  and  SS-13s.  Most  of 
the  RV's  are  on  the  fourth  generation 
ICMBs,  of  which  certain  versions  of  the  SS- 
18  and  SS-19  have  significantly  improved 
accuracies.  Also,  the  Soviets  are  apparently 
ready  to  begin  flight  testing  of  two  new 
solid  propellaiit  ICBM's;  either  or  both 
could  reach  IOC  by  the  mid-1980s. 

Soviet  ICMB  Force  as  of  January  1.  1982 
System:  inventory 

SS-11 580 

SS-13 60 

SS-17 .r. ISO 

SS-18 308 

SS-19 300 


Total 1.398 

Conversion  of  all  SS-9  launchers  to  the 
SS-18  configuration  has  been  completed. 

The  retrofit  of  SALT  Il-accountable 
MIRVed  launcher  silos  associated  with  the 
SS-19  is  underway.  The  program  to  convert 
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Bllos  from  88- 11  to  88-19  Mod  3  oonfigura- 
tion  will  probably-  require  several  years  to 
complete.  There  were  little  or  no  changes  in 
the  deployment  of  the  88-13  and  88-17. 
The  majority  of  the  150  88-17  launchers 
contain  the  four-RV  MIRVed  missiles. 

According  to  accumulating  evidence,  the 
Strategic  Rocket  Forces  may  have  plans  to 
reconstitute  and  reload  at  least  a  portion  of 
their  silo-baaed  ICBM's  during  a  protracted 
nuclear  conflict.  Contingency  plans  for  re- 
loading and  reflring  of  silos  probably  have 
been  developed.  The  cold-launched  SS-17 
and  88-18  are  well  suited  for  refirlng.  Addi- 
tional evidence  supports  the  hypothesis 
that  the  hot-launch  systems  also  have  a 
reload  and  refire  capability. 

SUBHARINI-LAUNCHXD  BALUSTIC  MISSILES 

The  Soviet  Union  has  70  modem  SSBN's 
with  950  SLBM  launchers  Of  these.  62 
SSBN's  are  routinely  on  station  in  the  west- 
em  Atlantic,  or  in  transit  overlap  may  raise 
the  number  of  units  on  patrol  temporarily. 
Delta-class  SSBN's  are  normally  on  patrol 
in  the  Oreenland,  Norwegian,  and  Barents 
Seas. 

The  Soviets  normally  maintain  Yankees 
in  the  eastem  Pacific  patrol  area,  with  an 
additional  unit  in  transit.  DelU  I/III 
SSBN's  are  routinely  on  patrol  in  the  Pacif- 
ic. Both  the  88-N-8.  carried  on  DelU  I/II. 
SSBN's,  and  the  88-N-18  carried  on  the 
Delta  III.  can  strike  targets  in  the  United 
States  from  adjacent  Soviet  waters  or  even 
home  ports.  Readiness  of  the  Soviet  SSBN 
force  is  assessed  as  high. 

The  Typhoon,  latest  class  of  Soviet 
SSBN's.  commenced  sea  trials  in  1981.  The 
8S-NX-20  missile,  which  is  to  be  carried  by 
the  Typhoon,  has  been  test  fired.  The  Ty- 
phoon will  likely  soon  finish  sea  trials,  but 
the  complete  weapon  system  probably  will 
not  be  operational  until  the  mid-1980's. 

SOVIET  AIR  rORCZ  STRATEGIC  BOmERS 

The  Strategic  bomber  force  consists  of 
over  880  aircraft.  Bombers  form  the  core  of 
the  force  for  strategic  air  operations  in  the 
European  and  Asian  theaters.  Three-fourths 
of  the  bombers  remain  poised  opposite 
NATO,  while  the  remainder  are  located 
along  the  Chinese  border. 

Soviet  Air  Force  bomber  inventory  as  of 
January  1,  1982:  Bear.  100:  Bison.  75:  Back- 
fire. 70-t-:  Badger/Blinder.  600;  Total.  M0  +  . 

Badger.  Blinder,  and  Backfire  aircraft  as- 
signed to  the  Soviet  Air  Force  strategic 
bomber  force  would  carry  out  missions  pri- 
marily against  E^irope  and  Asia.  Bear  and 
Bison  bombers  could  perform  theater  roles 
as  well,  but  are  primarily  reserved  for  stra- 
tegic maritime  or  intercontinental  missions. 
Age  is  a  major  limiting  factor  in  the  theater 
bomber  force.  About  75  percent  of  the 
bombers  are  over  10  years  old. 

Evidence  would  indicate  that  the  Soviets 
are  in  the  process  of  developing  a  new  long- 
range  bomber  and  probably  a  strategic 
cruise  mlaslle  carrier.  Additionally,  the  Sovi- 
ets are  developing  a  tanker  version  of  their 
IIi-76/Candid  transport  aircraft. 

The  Soviets  are  also  working  on  a  pro- 
gram to  develop  long-range  cruise  missiles. 

MAJOR  SOVIET  THEATER  MISSILES  AND  ROCKETS 
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Soviet  Union  continues  to  expand 
:  nodemize  its  theater  nuclear  forces  at 
a  rapid  pace.  The  Soviets  view  TNF  assets  in 
both  strategic  and  tactical  contexts,  with 
some!  forces  serving  a  dual  function.  In  par- 
ticuIAr.  TNF  provide  a  layered  threat  to 
Europe,  allowing  concentrations  of  theater 
forcep  to  exist  independently  of  Soviet  stra- 
tegic forces.  Soviet  TNF  doctrine  stresses 
mobility  and  readiness. 

Soviet  and  Warsaw  Pact  nuclear  and  nu- 
clear-capable conventional  force  moderniza- 
tion programs  continue.  For  every  ground- 
launQhed  missile  or  rocket  system  which  ex- 
isted iprior  to  1976,  the  Soviets  have  fielded 
or  arp  in  the  process  of  deploying  a  replace- 
ment! system  with  a  new  level  of  accuracy. 
Char^  B-3  shows  older  Soviet  theater  sys- 
tems! on  the  left  and  replacement  systems 
on  tl^  right. 

The  number  of  long-range  TNF  (longer- 
rangt  INF)  ballistic  missile  launchers  has 
remiUned  relatively  stable  over  the  years. 
The  Soviets  have  deployed  well  over  360  88- 
20  lalinchers  since  1977  and  deactivated  over 
200  aS-4  and  SS-5  launchers. 

In  1981.  the  Soviets  Initiated  construction 
of  additional  new  SS-20  bases,  from  which 
missiles  are  capable  of  striking  NATO 
EuroDe.  The  remaining  88-20  deployments 
likelx  will  be  located  in  the  western  Soviet 
Union.  The  number  of  launchers  probably 
will  fee  less  than  SS-4  and  SS-5  levels,  but 
the  number  of  RVs  will  be  considerably 
greater  because  of  the  three-MIRV  payloads 
(Chtft  B-4).  If  one  refire  is  aUocated  each 
missQe,  the  number  of  IRBM  RVs  have 
more  than  doubled  between  1977  and  1982. 

The  wider  deployment  pattern  of  the  SS- 
20  aid  its  increased  range  capability  over 
the  9S-4  and  SS-5  have  enabled  the  Soviets 
to  e»end  their  LRTNF  capability  to  the 
Midcfe  East,  Southwest  Asia,  and  East  Asia. 

The  growth  in  the  number  of  Soviet 
short-range  ballistic  missile  launchers  and 
free-iockets-over-ground  (FROOs)  has  also 
continued.  There  is  currently  no  indication 
that  the  Soviets  will  draw  down  these  older 
systetns  to  counterbalance  the  introduction 
of  neprer  systems. 

I    STRATBOIC  DETENSIVE  rORCIS 

Th^  Soviets  have  deployed  the  most  ex- 
tensile strategic  air  defense  system  in  the 
world.  This  force  poses  a  significant  threat 
to  pebetrators  of  Soviet  air  space.  Modifica- 
tion of  existing  systems,  along  with  the  de- 
velopment and  deployment  of  new  weapons, 
assure  that  the  force  capability  will  contin- 
ue to  improve. 

RADAR  SURVEILLANCE  AND  DETECTION 

The  Soviet  air  defense  network  has  good 
detection  and  tracking  capabilities  under 
all-weather  conditions  against  aircraft  at 
medimi-to-hlgh  altitudes.  Radars  with  im- 
proved low  altitude  acquisition  capabilities 
are  itot  yet  fully  operational. 

A  najor  improvement  in  Soviet  detection 
and  I  racking  capability  is  expected  from  the 
depl(  yment  of  an  airborne  warning  and  con- 
trol lystem.  The  system  will  extend  detec- 
tion 3ver  land  and  water  and  improve  inter- 
cept! ir  control  capabilities. 

SORTACB-TO-AIR  MISSILES 

Thje  Soviets  have  about  10,000  SAM  stra- 
tegic) launchers  deployed  at  about  1,000 
sitesi  The  SA-l  system  continues  to  provide 
priofu'y  air  defense  for  Moscow  from  sites 
depl4yed  in  two  rings  around  the  city. 
Throughout  the  Soviet  Union,  the  long- 
drawdown  of  the  SA-2  may  resume 
Lo  replacement  with  the  more  capable 


terra 
due 


SA-l  0.  Meanwhile,  SA-5  deployment  has  in-    day  cit  isens  of  Rhina  illustrate  how 


creased  s  ightly,  and  the  SA-3  force  contin- 
ues to  convert  from  the  two-rail  to  the  four- 
rail  launeher.  Over  half  of  the  A8-3  sites 
now  hate  four-rail  launchers.  Tactical 
SAMs.  with  better  low  altitude  capabilities, 
would  be  expected  to  augment  strategic  de- 
fenses. 

INTERCEPTORS 

Moderr  ization  of  Soviet  air  defense  avia- 
tion continues  with  the  first  operational  de- 
ployment of  the  Modified  MiO-25/Foxbat 
and  new  deployments  of  the  MiG-23/Flog- 
ger  and  )|iO-25/Foxbat.  Older  model  SU-9/ 
FUhpot.  MlO-17/Presco.  and  MiO-19/ 
Farmer  ihterceptors  have  been  phased  out 
of  the  active  Inventory.  The  Soviets  have  re- 
sumed modernizing  regimenU  equipped 
with  the  yAK-28/Pirebar. 


lALUSTIC  MISSILE  DEFENSE 
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gram  for  upgrading  ballistic  mis- 
in  the  Moscow  area  continues, 
enses  once  consisted  of  four  antl- 
le  (ABM)  complexes  with  64 
alosh  above-ground  launchers, 
but  In  late  1979.  32  of  the  launchers  were 
dlsmantl«d.  The  SovieU  could  build  to  the 
100  ABMllauncher  limit  allowed  by  the  1972 
ABM  Treaty. 

A  new  large  phased-array  radar  is  being 
constructed  near  Moscow.  This  radar  prob- 
ably will  serve  in  a  battle  management  role 
for  the  upgraded  Moscow  system,  augment- 
ing or  possibly  replacing  existing  dog  house 
and  cat  house  systems. 

Other  ^ballistic  missile  defense  system 
componepts  include  the  try  add  engagement 
radars  ati  the  Moscow  complexes,  peripher- 
ally locat^  hen  house  early  warning  radars, 
and  newjiarge  phased-uray  early  warning 
radars  wolch  are  not  yet  fully  operational. 
Phased  ahtty  radars  are  superior  to  the  hen 
house  network  and  probably  are  designed  to 
close  existing  gaps  in  coverage. 

NOW  .  .  .  AFTER  ALL  THESE 
YEARS 

Mr.  F^OXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
German  documentary  has  been  re- 
leased recently  in  the  United  States,  a 
film  called  "Now  .  .  .  After  All  These 
Years."  ^e  motion  picture  centers  on 
a  very  ismall  Prussian  village  called 
Rhina.  As  a  1928  schoolgirrs  essay  re- 
counts in  the  film,  Rhina  was  the  only 
town  inj  Prussia  inhabited  by  a  large 
Jewish  Majority.  By  1939,  not  a  single 
Jew  remained  in  that  German  village. 

The  JJewish  survivors  of  Rhina  are 
intervie|ired  on  film,  and  we  see  how 
the  holocaust  is  etched  deeply  and 
permanently  in  the  memories  of  these 
exiles,  ^r  them,  genocide  is  not  an  ab- 
stract phenonmenon  discussed  in  legis- 
lative chambers,  not  a  definition  to  be 
dissected  in  a  treaty,  not  even  the  in- 
conceivably abominable  crime  that  we 
know  iti  to  be.  For  the  victims,  geno- 
cide is  all  too  conceivable,  all  too  vivid. 
Sterilizi  tion.  Torture.  Gas  chambers. 
Starvation.  Decimated  families.  Death. 
All  the  words  in  the  English  vocabu- 
lary wo  lid  not  convey  the  full  horror 
of  genocide  to  those  of  us  fortunate 
enough  to  have  never  been  touched  by 
its  devastation. 
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Yet. 


limed   interviews  of  modem- 


easily  we  erase  the  most  horrible  of 
our  memories.  Indeed,  only  the  teen- 
agers of  Rhina  seem  interested  In  the 
fate  of  the  town's  Jewish  population. 
Says  one  youth:  "All  we  Itnow  is  Jews 
once  lived  here;  nobody  knows  what 
happened  to  them."  Says  another: 
"We  never  hear  anything  about  it." 
How  hard  it  is  to  remember  an  event 
so  ugly. 

It  is  too  easy  to  forget.  It  is  too  easy 
to  ignore.  But  we  cannot  forget, 
cannot  ignore  our  global  legacy  of 
genocides.  That  Is  why  I  speak  each 
day  to  remind  all  of  us  of  the  unrati- 
fied Genocide  Convention.  By  ratify- 
ing this  treaty,  the  world's  greatest 
power  can  reaffirm  its  role  as  the 
world's  leading  spokesman  for  human 
rights  and  human  dignity.  America 
can  help  keep  moral  principles  alive  in 
the  anarchy  of  international  relations, 
to  keep  genocide  among  the  rallying 
points  for  universal  condemnation. 
Most  important,  in  such  an  atmos- 
phere, perhaps  the  constraint  of  world 
public  opinion  can  save  a  number  of 
precious  human  lives. 

The  more  we  inject  ethics  into  diplo- 
matic debate,  the  more  we  play  Ameri- 
ca's strongest  suit.  In  the  competition 
for  international  good  will,  our  ideals 
can  be  our  greatest  weapon,  if  we  have 
the  courage  and  good  sense  to  act 
upon  them.  I  urge  the  Senate  to  do  so. 
The  treaty  has  been  waiting  patiently 
for  our  approval  since  1949.  It  is  time 
we  ratified  the  Genocide  Convention— 
now,  after  all  these  years. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 


WAIVER— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
ON  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RES- 
OLUTION 92 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this  has 
been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
quirements that  the  conference  report 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92 
be  livailable  for  3  days  be  waived  when 
that  conference  report  is  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Democrats  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
publicans are  grateful. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  not  be  a  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business. 

89-059  0-86-22(i>t.  11) 


CONFLICT  OVER  MAINE  ACTION 
GRANT 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  express  my  deep  concern 
about  the  intervention  of  the  National 
Broiler  Council  and  several  Southern 
Congressmen  in  opposing  an  applica- 
tion submitted  by  the  city  of  Lewiston, 
Maine,  under  the  Urban  Development 
Action  Grant  (UDAG)  program  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  poultry  industry  has  long  been 
an  important  part  of  Maine's  econo- 
my, contributing  in  past  years  up  to 
$200  million  annually.  However,  the 
industry  has  fallen  on  hard  times  of 
late  as  a  number  of  problems  have 
made  operations  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible. 

Those  problems  include  high  trans- 
portation costs  for  a  State  that  is  at 
the  end  of  the  distribution  chain,  the 
consequent  escalation  in  the  price  of 
feed  grain,  and  high  energy  costs  for  a 
State  dependent  on  imported  oil.  Fur- 
ther, the  national  economy  has  been 
in  a  deep  and  prolonged  recession  and 
has  been  troubled  by  overproduction 
in  the  broiler  industry.  The  result  has 
been  the  closing  of  most  of  the  proc- 
essing plants  in  my  State  and  the  initi- 
ation of  bankruptcy  proceedings. 

The  city  of  Lewiston  is  in  the  second 
largest  population  center  of  Maine  and 
has  itself  been  the  victim  of  the  de- 
clining fortunes  in  the  poultry  indus- 
try. For  25  years,  it  was  the  home  of 
Hillcrest  Foods  Inc.,  a  poultry  process- 
ing plant  that  once  processed  110,000 
broiler  chickens  a  day  and  employed 
upward  of  700  people.  It  was  the  city's 
fourth  largest  employer. 

Adverse  conditions  forced  Hillcrest 
to  close  its  doors  on  May  29,  1981, 
throwing  268  employees  out  of  work 
and  putting  about  50  chicken  growers 
out  of  business. 

But  those  chicken  growers  were  un- 
deterred, however.  They  proceeded  to 
form  a  cooperative  last  summer  with 
the  intention  of  buying  the  plant  and 
its  remaining  equipment.  They  re- 
ceived help  from  the  Maine  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  from  the  Lewis- 
ton-Aubum  Economic  Growth  Council 
which  assisted  in  investigating  sources 
of  financing  for  the  plan,  and  from 
the  city. 

Subsequently.  Charles  Auger  came 
forward  with  plans  to  reopen  the 
plant.  He  is  former  president  of  a 
poultry  processing  plant  in  Maine  and 
president  of  Corbett  Egg  Farms.  He 
worked  closely  with  city  officials  and 
had  the  winning  proposal  for  revitaliz- 
ing the  poultry  operation. 

The  end  result  of  these  efforts  was 
the  recent  submission  of  an  Urban  De- 
velopment Action  Grant  application, 
requesting  $500,000  in  Federal  grant 
funds.  The  aim  of  the  proposal  is  to 
redevelop  the  Hillcrest  operation  by 
means  of  a  $3.64  million  investment 
package  to  permit  Food  Processors  of 


Maine.  Inc.,  and  Farm  Marketing  Sys- 
tems of  Maine,  Inc.,  both  owned  by 
Mr.  Auger,  to  acquire  the  fixed  assets 
of  the  bankrupt  company.  Total  pri- 
vate investment  associated  with  the 
project  would  equal  $2.75  million. 

If  approved,  the  application  would 
generate  new  property  tax  revenue, 
124  new  production  Jobs  by  the  second 
year  of  operation,  and  activation  of  40 
area  poultry  farms  dependent  on  the 
processing  industry  for  their  liveli- 
hood. 

As  officials  at  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD)  began  their  intensive  review  of 
the  proposal  earlier  this  month.  I 
learned  that  the  National  Broiler 
Coimcil  was  in  touch  with  the  agency 
to  oppose  the  application  and  that  sev- 
eral Members  of  Congress  from  South- 
em  States  were  doing  the  same. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  interven- 
tion, on  the  part  of  both  the  industry 
association  and  other  Members  of 
Congress,  unfortunate.  It  is  unfortu- 
nate because  of  the  efforts  being  made 
by  the  private  sector  in  Maine  to  revi- 
talize a  small  part  of  the  broiler  indus- 
try, mostly  with  the  aid  of  private 
funds.  Second,  there  is  ample  prece- 
dent for  the  Federal  financial  support 
of  bankrupt  companies  imder  the 
UDAG  program.  The  program  itself 
was  designed  to  help  severely  dis- 
tressed cities  whose  local  economies 
are  stagnating.  And  finally,  there  is  an 
interregional  dispute  at  stake,  where 
one  region  of  the  country  is  attempt- 
ing to  keep  another  down.  I  strongly 
disapprove  of  such  behavior.  Substan- 
tial disparities  already  exist  between 
the  Frost  Belt  and  the  Sim  Belt.  Such 
efforts  to  exacerbate  the  differences 
and  stifle  competition  cannot  be  con- 
doned. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  my 
remarks  by  commending  local  officials 
in  Lewiston  and  all  of  the  individuals 
in  the  private  sector  said  in  govern- 
ment agencies  who  worked  to  put  to- 
gether a  viable  redevelopment  package 
for  Hillcrest  Poultry.  The  application 
will  now  have  to  be  held  over  by  HUD 
for  another  round  of  competition  so 
the  city  and  interested  parties  can 
have  additional  time  to  put  the  finan- 
cial commitments  in  proper  form.  I 
sincerely  hope  they  will  be  successful 
in  their  effort  to  secure  Federal  funds 
and  will  not  be  further  impeded  by 
outside  interference. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 
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URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. 1982-CONFER- 
ENCE  REPORT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  pending  business. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  House  recedes  and  concurs  with  an 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No.  62. 
an  amendment  in  disagreement  to  the  con- 
ference on  H.R.  5922. 

The  pending  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment is  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  62  to  the  aforesaid  bill, 
and  concur  therein  with  an  amendment  as 
follows: 

In  lieu  of  the  matter  Inserted  by  said 
amendment.  Insert: 

Sic.  217A.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  Is 
amended  by  Inserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  Income  tax  purposes  In  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(aK2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)         COOROIRATIOH         WriH         SECTIOW 

162(aK2).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  it  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  1981  (95  SUt.  967),  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1981. 

Sac.  217B.  (aKl)  Except  as  provided  by 
paragraph  (2),  no  Member  may,  in  any  cal- 
endar year  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981,  have  outside  earned  Income  attributa- 
ble to  such  calendar  year  which  is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  paid  to  the  Memlier  during  such 
calendar  year. 

(2)  In  the  case  of  any  individual  who  be- 
comes a  Member  during  any  calendar  year 
beginning  after  December  31,  1981,  such 
Member  may  not  have  outside  earned 
income  attributable  to  the  portion  of  that 
calendar  year  which  occurs  after  such  Indi- 
vidual becomes  a  Member  which  is  in  excess 
of  30  per  centum  of  the  aggregate  salary  as 
a  Member  iMiid  to  the  Member  during  such 
calendar  year. 

(b)  For  purposes  of  subsection  (a),  hono- 
raria shall  be  attributable  to  the  calendar 
year  in  which  payment  is  received. 

(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section— 

(1)  "Member"  means  a  United  States  Sen- 
ator, a  Representative  in  Congress,  a  Dele- 
gate to  Congress,  or  the  Resident  Commis- 
sioner from  Puerto  Rico; 

(2)  "honorarium"  means  a  payment  of 
money  or  any  thing  of  value  to  a  Member 
for  an  appearance,  speech,  or  article,  by  the 
Member;  but  there  shall  not  be  taken  into 
account  for  purposes  of  this  paragraph  any 
actual  and  necessary  travel  expenses  in- 
curred by  the  Member  to  the  extent  that 
such  expenses  are  paid  or  reimbursed  by 


any  oth^r  person,  and  the  amount  otherwise 
determined  shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount 
of  any  such  expenses  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  not  paid  or  reimbursed: 

(3)  "tittvel  expenses"  means,  with  respect 
to  a  Member,  the  cost  of  transportation,  and 
the  cost  of  lodging  and  meals  while  away 
from  hi4  residence  or  the  greater  Washing- 
ton. District  of  Columbia,  metropolitan 
area;  an  I 

(4)  "o  itside  earned  income"  means,  with 
respect  i  o  a  Member,  wages,  salaries,  profes- 
sional fees,  honorariums,  and  other 
amount^  (other  than  copyright  royalties)  re- 
ceived of  to  be  received  as  compensation  for 
personal  services  actually  rendered  but  does 
not  include— 

(A)  tie  salary  of  such  Member  as  a 
MembeR 

(B)  any  compensation  derived  by  such 
Membefl^for  personal  services  actually  ren- 
dered piior  to  the  effective  date  of  this  sec- 
tion or  iecoming  such  a  Member,  whichever 
occurs  liter: 

(C)  any  amount  paid  by,  or  on  behalf  of.  a 
Member  to  a  tax-qualified  pension,  profit- 
sharing,,  or  stock  bonus  plan  and  received  by 
such  Manber  from  such  a  plan:  and 

(D)  in  the  case  of  a  Member  engaged  In  a 
trade  or  business  in  which  the  Member  or 
his  family  holds  a  controlling  interest  and 
in  which  both  personal  services  and  capital 
are  income- producing  factors,  any  amount 
received  by  such  Member  so  long  as  the  per- 
sonal services  actually  rendered  by  the 
MembeR  in  the  trade  or  business  do  not  gen- 
erate a  tignlf  leant  amount  of  income. 

Outside  earned  income  shall  be  deter- 
mined fi^thout  regard  to  any  commiuiity 
property  law. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggesi  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wnil  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  thf  rolL 

Mr.  I  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanli  tous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qui  >nun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ob  ection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
mend ;he  action  of  the  conferees  on 
the  Pilish  debt  amendment  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Tfie  language  in  this  conference 
report  i  would  require  a  declaration  of 
Polish;  default  unless  the  President 
certifies  that  such  a  declaration  would 
not  b«  in  our  national  interest.  The 
President  would  be  required  to  submit 
a  moishly  written  report  to  Congress 
each  lime  the  default  option  is  not 
used,  land  this  requirement  would 
remain  in  effect  until  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1982. 

By  Including  this  language  in  the 
conf enence  report.  Congress  has  decid- 
ed tol  stand  up  for  the  people  of 
Polan^,  to  focus  national  attention  on 
the  istue  of  the  Polish  debt,  and  to  re- 
quire la  monthly  reevaluation  of  the 
U.S.  rfsponse  to  martial  law  in  Poland. 
Presi(lent  Reagan  would  be  given  dis- 
cretion over  when  the  default  declara- 
tion ii  to  be  made,  and  it  is  my  hope 
and  Expectation  that  he  will  soon 
decide  to  declare  Poland  in  default  on 
its  dettts  to  the  United  SUtes. 
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Poland  iq  Ijankrupt— it  cannot  make 
even  the  interest  payments  it  owes  to 
the  United  States  this  year— and 
imless  newjloans  are  made,  default  is 
inevitable.  The  question  is  who  will  de- 
clare the  default— Poland  or  the  West. 
Up  until  now.  our  allies  have  been  un- 
willing to  even  discuss  Polish  default, 
and  they  hkve  been  cool  to  a  proposed 
limit  on  future  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  ii  time  for  the  United  States 
to  take  the  initiative  on  the  issue  of 
Polish  deftult.  It  is  time  to  lead  in- 
stead of  follow. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  opposed  to  the  conference  report 
on  H.R.  5922,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  veto  it  when  it  reaches 
his  desk.  I  am  fairly  confident  that  he 
will  do  so  4nd  then  I  will  vote  to  sup- 
port the  President's  veto  if  this  body 
attempts  to  override  it. 

My  reasc^  for  opposing  this  piece  of 
legislation  is  uncomplicated— our  cur- 
rent economic  distress  with  its  stub- 
bornly high  interest  rates  and  deeply 
troubling  unemployment  figures,  has 
been  caused  by  excessive  Federal 
spending.  And  this  bill  is  more  of  the 
same.  It  \i^uld  be  folly  to  think  that 
we  can  solte  our  economic  ailments  by 
following  ihe  same  course  of  action 
that  brought  on  the  disease. 

This  bm  is  6.4  biUion  tax  doUars 
over  the  President's  request,  including 
$3  billion  ih  a  bailout  provision  for  the 
housing  industry. 

Where  \$  all  this  money  going  to 
come  froml?  Is  there  going  to  be  a  tax 
increase  to  cover  the  cost?  Is  everyone 
who  plans]  on  voting  for  this  measure 
prepared  to  face  the  voters  and  tell 
them  that  we  need  a  $3  billion  tax  in- 
crease to  nay  for  it? 

Is  the  FJederal  Reserve  going  to  in- 
flate the  money  supply  and  print  the 
)3  billion?  Not  according  to  Federal 
Reserve  Board  Chairman  Paul 
Volcker. 

So,  presumably,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  jmove  more  deeply  into  the 
credit  markets— the  same  markets 
where  interest  rates  already  hover  at 
over  16  jpercent  precisely  because 
Washingt()n  has  been  absorbing  an 
enormous  i  amoimt  of  the  available 
credit  in  order  to  finance  its  huge  defi- 
cits. I 

High  inoerest  rates  are  the  symptom 
of  a  larger  problem.  Mr.  President, 
and  that  sroblem  is  Federal  spending. 
If  the  iAfusion  of  taxpayers  money 
into  a  struggling  industry  is  a  surefire 
way  of  eliding  its  difficulties,  then 
why  stop  At  housing?  Why  not  extend 
similar  aic)  to  agriculture,  automobiles, 
steel,  and'  everyone  of  the  thousands 
of  areas  hurt  by  the  recession? 

If  Fedeval  spending  was  the  answer, 
Mr.  President,  we  should  be  in  an  eco- 
nomic Shingri-la  by  now  because  Con- 
gress has  done  nothing  but  spend  the 
taxpayers,  money  for  the  past  20  years. 
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We  are  Just  beginning  to  see  some 
optimism  in  the  economy.  Housing 
starts  rose  22  percent  in  May  and 
climbed  above  the  1  miUion  unit 
annual  level  for  the  first  time  in  10 
months.  Building  permits  increased  in 
BCay  for  the  third  straight  month  and 
housing  starts  have  risen  27  percent 
from  last  October's  figures. 

Inflation  has  moderated  over  the 
past  year,  labor-management  contract 
negotiations  have  taken  on  a  concilia- 
tory tone  with  each  side  recognizing 
the  other's  difficulties,  and  we  Just 
might  be  able  to  salvage  something 
from  the  first  budget  resolution. 

All  that  wiU  be  undone  if  this  biU  be- 
comes law. 

We  have  all  been  hearing  the  talk 
lately  about  the  need  for  Congress  and 
the  President  to  send  a  signed  to  the  fi- 
nancial market  about  the  need  to  let 
the  money  people  know  that  we  in 
Washington  are  serious  in  our  stated 
intention  to  get  Federal  spending 
under  control. 

Well,  this  bill  sends  a  signal,  all 
right.  A  clear,  unmistakable  signal 
that  we  are  about  to  return  to  business 
as  usual.  That  we  are  returning  to  the 
old  tax-and-tax.  spend-and-spend  way 
of  doing  things.  There  would  be  no 
better  way  to  choke  off  our  economic 
recovery. 

As  any  addict  must  do.  Congress 
must  recognize  its  addiction  to  spend- 
ing money,  the  taxpayers  money. 
Then  a  cure  can  begin. 

Look  at  the  bUl  before  us.  Several 
weeks  ago,  the  President  sent  us  a  re- 
quest for  $4.5  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority and  a  request  to  rescind  $7.7 
billion.  So  he  was  seeking  a  net  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  authority  of 
$3.2  billion. 

What  are  we  sending  back  to  him?  A 
bill  that  contains  close  to  $9  billion  in 
new  budget  authority  and  $5.7  billion 
in  rescissions  for  a  net  increase  of  $3.2 
bUlion  in  spending  authority.  That 
represents  an  incredible  $6.4  biUion 
over  the  President's  request. 

It  is  time  to  say  no,  Mr.  President. 
No  to  Federal  spending.  No  to  Federal 
bail  outs.  And  most  emphatically,  no 
to  this  bUl. 

•  Mr.  SYMMS.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  opposition  to  the  measure  that 
is  being  considered. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  wrong  that  we 
should  even  t>e  considering  passing  a 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  at 
this  time.  Our  economy  is  already  fall- 
ing under  the  weight  of  uncontrollable 
Government  spending  and  here  we  are 
adding  to  that  burden. 

Congress  is  supposed  to  pass  one  ap- 
propriations bill  each  year,  appropriat- 
ing moneys  for  the  various  programs 
that  have  l>een  authorized.  Since  I 
came  to  Congress  in  1973.  the  practice 
of  enacting  inadequate  appropriations 
bills  and  then  passing,  throughout  the 
year,  very  large  supplemental  appro- 
priations bills  has  grown  out  of  con- 


trol. Somehow,  we  think  that  we  can 
fool  the  voters,  the  markets,  the  inves- 
tors, and  the  general  taxpaying  public 
that  we  are  controlling  spending.  That 
notion  lends  credibility  to  the  phrase 
that  "Washington  is  8  square  miles 
surrounded  by  reality."  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is,  is  that  we  are  not  fool- 
ing anybody  except  ourselves.  Spend- 
ing simply  has  to  be  controlled,  and 
this  practice  of  continually  feeding 
Government's  voracious  appetite 
needs  to  be  terminated. 

I  know  that  many  of  you  believe 
that  you  can  blame  all  of  our  econom- 
ic troubles  on  the  tax  bill  that  was 
passed  last  suimmer.  However,  if  this 
situation  is  carefully  examined,  all  of 
the  facts  clearly  indicate  that  it  is  not 
the  tax  bill  that  is  causing  our  prob- 
lems, it  is  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
controlled  spending. 

Unemployment  has  reached  a  post- 
war high.  Corporate  profits  are  down 
substantially  and  many  companies 
both  large  and  small  are  in  trouble. 
Business  and  personal  bankruptcies 
are  increasing.  Interest  rates  remain  at 
unacceptably  high  levels.  Public  and 
private  debt  wiU  keep  them  that  way 
unless  the  Government  reduces  its 
budget  over  the  long  term  and  the  pri- 
vate sector  pays  on  its  debts.  The 
economy  cannot  afford  another  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill.  The 
most  important  domestic  social  pro- 
gram, the  most  important  foreign 
policy  initiative,  the  most  important 
national  security  effort  we  can  under- 
take is  to  get  our  economy  back  on  the 
track  again. 

The  economy  will  only  be  able  to  re- 
cover if  our  long-term  capital  markets 
are  restored.  Long-term  capital  mar- 
kets are  essential  to  a  capitalist  econo- 
my and  those  markets  wiU  not  be  re- 
stored until  investors  can  determine 
that  Congresii  is  committed  to  control- 
ling spending  over  the  long  term.  The 
markets  must .  see  a  real  decline  in 
Government  spending.  Dubious  reduc- 
tions, through  such  things  as  overesti- 
mating management  savings  or  tax  re- 
ceipts, or  by  shifting  costs  between 
sectors,  are  not  the  answer.  Tough 
program  reductions  on  an  across-the- 
board  basis  are  what  is  needed.  Those 
program  reductions  should  begin  right 
now  with  the  Senate's  decision  not  to 
implement  this  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  or  any  other  that  might 
be  considered  in  the  future. 

The  private  sector  is  being  strangled 
by  the  excesses  of  this  Congress.  The 
blame  for  our  current  economic  woes 
rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of 
those  who  refuse  to  perform  the  Job 
they  were  elected  to  do — and  that  is  be 
responsible  public  leaders  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  welfare  of  our  entire 
society,  rather  than  specific  interest 
groups  who  try  to  lay  claim  to  an 
unfair  and  unearned  share  of  our 
economy.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  TAX  OKDUCTIOHS  AND  ODTSnt 
KARNINOS 

Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
amendment  No.  62  repeals  the  special 
congressional  tax  deduction  and.  as 
amended  by  the  House,  relmposes  a 
limit  on  outside  earnings  in  the 
Senate.  I  believe  we  should  adopt  the 
amendment  without  further  delay  and 
I  want  to  take  a  faw  moments  to  out- 
line the  argument  for  doing  so. 

First,  my  position  on  the  special  tax 
deduction  for  congressional  away- 
from-home  expenses  is  well  luiown.  It 
is  at  best  a  backdoor  pay  raise;  at 
worst,  it  is  a  loophole  available  to  no 
other  class  of  American  taxpayers. 
Seen  either  way.  it  is  Just  plain  wrong. 
That  is  why  I  introduced  legislation 
repealing  it  and  was  pleased  to  cospon- 
sor  the  Proxmire  amendment  which 
put  the  repealer  on  the  Urgent  Sup- 
plemental. That  is  what  is  really  at 
stake  here.  Mr.  President.  Shall  we 
eliminate  this  special  congressional 
tax  break  or  not?  I  say  we  should. 

Second,  the  House  amendment  is  not 
unreasonable.  Indeed,  it  does  what  the 
Senate  should  have  done  on  its  own 
initiative— sets  a  ceiling  on  how  much 
Senators  will  be  allowed  to  earn  for 
speeches,  articles,  and  other  services 
beyond  but  not  unrelated  to  their  offi- 
cial duties.  Prior  to  the  spate  of  self- 
serving  amendments  enacted  last  year, 
the  Senate  had  set  a  ceiling  on  such 
"honoraria"  and,  their  earnings,  at 
$25,000  per  annum.  The  House  amend- 
ment would  put  the  cap  at  30  percent 
of  official  salary  or  something  more 
than  $18,000  per  annum.  Either  pro- 
vides a  generous  supplement  to  a 
Member's  ordinary  income  which  is.  it 
should  be  recalled,  roughly  three 
times  that  of  the  average  family  of 
four  in  this  country. 

However  one  Judges  the  adequacy  of 
congressional  remuneration.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  are  even  more  compelling 
reasons  for  restraint  on  outside  earn- 
ings. Citizens  do  not  elect  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  in  the  expectation 
that  they  will  spend  a  substantial  part 
of  their  time  moonlighting  to  augment 
what  most  would  regard  as  an  already 
generous  compensation  package.  I 
dare  say  most  of  our  constituents  are 
under  the  impression  that  we  hold 
full-time  jobs.  Furthermore,  in  most 
instances,  the  activities  for  which 
honoraria  and  similar  fees  are  paid 
relate  directly  to  the  duties  of  office. 
To  the  extent  that  they  do.  there  is  le- 
gitimate ground  for  concern  that  what 
should  be  a  public  trust  is  being  ex- 
ploited for  purely  private  gain.  How 
many  of  us.  after  all.  would  be  invited 
to  address  organizations  and  associa- 
tions or  submit  articles  for  publication 
were  we  private  citizens  and  what 
would  we  be  paid  for  doing  so? 

There  is  a  darker,  more  insidious 
side  to  this  relationship  as  well.  It  is 
not    accidental    that    many    of    the 
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groups  that  are  most  willing,  not  to 
say  eager,  to  pay  so  handsomely  for 
our  services  as  speakers  and  writers 
also  have  a  well-defined  legislative 
agenda.  Under  such  circumstances, 
one  might  expect  that  the  members 
and  chairman  of  a  committee  would 
have  more  opportunities  than  chance 
would  predict  to  supplement  their  sal- 
aries from  groups  with  an  interest  in 
issues  within  its  Jurisdiction.  One 
would  not  be  disappointed. 

In  the  vast  majority  of  cases,  of 
course,  no  impropriety  Is  involved  in 
this  relationship;  it  simply  reflects  the 
influence  of  common  policy  concerns 
and  of  the  substantive  expertise  the 
committee  system  is  intended  to 
foster.  Nonetheless,  appearances,  as 
we  all  know,  can  be  more  important  in 
politics  and  governance  than  reality. 
The  effective  functioning  of  govern- 
mental institutions  in  a  democratic 
order  presupposes  popular  confidence 
in  their  fundamental  fairness  and  in- 
tegrity. Absent  this,  the  hard  choices 
required  in  coping  sensibly  with  the 
problems  we  face  as  a  nation— and 
Ood  knows  how  serious  they  are  and 
they  are  getting  worse  every  day— are 
impossible.  The  Congress,  if  the  polls 
are  right,  is  already  in  something  of  a 
bad  odor  with  the  American  public.  To 
risk  further  damage  to  our  representa- 
tive institutions  by  insisting  on  the 
"right"  to  unlimited  moonlighting  is  a 
high  price  to  pay  to  continue  what 
amounts  to  a  kind  of  supplemental  se- 
curity income  for  Senators.  Therefore, 
a  no  vote  on  the  Hatfield  motion  to 
disagree  with  the  House  is  the  right 
vote.  It  says  clearly  that  special  tax 
privileges  for  Members  of  Congress  are 
not  acceptable. 

AMXnSltKNT  TO  TRI  SUmntBirTAI.  TO 
KXIICSTATX  A  CAP  ON  OUTSIOK  KARKKD  tMCOMI 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  amendment  to 
the  emergency  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  to  place  a  limit  on  a 
Member's  outside  earned  income. 

In  1976.  Congress  enacted  the  Feder- 
al Election  Campaign  Act.  Among 
other  things,  the  act  placed  a  $25,000 
cap  on  the  amount  of  money  Senators 
could  earn  by  giving  speeches.  The 
purpose  of  this  cap  was  to  Insure  that 
Senators  devoted  sufficient  time  to 
their  official  duties  in  Washington. 

In  September  of  last  year,  the 
Senate  adopted  an  amendment  to  the 
continuing  appropriations  bill  to 
repeal  the  $25,000  cap  on  outside 
earned  income.  I  strenuously  opposed 
that  amendment  because,  in  my  mind, 
it  was  nothing  more  that  a  back-door 
attempt  to  raise  Senators'  salaries 
without  going  through  the  politically 
painful  act  of  voting  on  a  salary  in- 
crease. At  a  time  when  spending  on 
social  programs  in  this  country  was 
being  slashed.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment was  inappropriate  and  ill  timed. 

The  amendment  under  consideration 
would  place  a  cap  on  the  amount  of 


outside !  earned  income  a  Member  of 
Congrats  may  receive  of  30  percent  of 
congreakional  salary,  or  $18,200.  I  sup- 
port thp  amendment. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
consistently  opposed  both  direct  and 
indlrecil  efforts  to  increase  the  salaries 
of  Members  of  Congress.  In  1980,  I 
voted  against  an  amendment  to  in- 
crease Members'  salaries  by  $10,000. 
Last  year  I  opposed  the  repeal  of  the 
$3,000  limit  on  tax  deductions  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  may  take  for  living 
expenses.  I  am  pleased  that  the  emer- 
gency supplemental  before  us  rein- 
states the  $3,000  limit  on  tax  deduc- 
tions. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Washington 
is  an  expensive  city  in  which  to  live. 
There  fe  no  doubt  that  it  is  expensive 
to  maintain  two  homes,  one  in  a  Mem- 
ber's h^me  State  and  another  in  the 
District!  of  Columbia. 

In  tl^  final  analysis,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  the  following  question:  Have 
we  beed  so  effective  at  getting  Federal 
spending  under  control  that  we  can 
grant  ourselves  a  back-door  pay  raise? 
I  think  not. 

We  have  an  opportunity  today  to 
send  the  American  people  an  impor- 
tant signal.  Let  us  tell  the  American 
people  xhat  yes,  we  made  a  mistake 
when  we  voted  to  repeal  the  cap  on 
honoratia  last  September.  Let  us  tell 
the  Anierican  people  that  we  are  will- 
ing to  ^are  in  the  national  sacrifice  to 
bring  landing  under  control.  Let  us 
vote  toi  reinstate  the  cap  on  outside 
earned  Income. 

•  Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  go^  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
motionjto  disagree  with  the  House  on 
amendment  No.  62  and  I  hope  that  the 
Senatelwill  send  the  biU  back  to  the 
House  «rith  the  Fazio  provision  deleted 
and  the  $3,000  limitation  on  tax  de- 
ductions for  Members  in  place. 

I  am,  not  completely  satisfied  with 
that  particular  resolution  of  the 
matter j  preferring  as  I  do  to  have  each 
MembO"  of  Congress  treated  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  Just  like  any 
other  taxpayer  instead  of  placing  our- 
selves m  a  special  category  with  a  ceil- 
ing on  Reductions. 

I  continue  to  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can pefple,  our  constituents,  not  the 
ms  ana  not  the  Congreas.  are  the  best 
Judges  jof  what  is  and  what  is  not  ap- 
propriate behavior  within  the  tax 
laws.    I 

The  f  ntire  matter  of  Members  sala- 
ries, pAy  raises,  tax  breaks,  and  the 
like  should  be  handled  by  the  commit- 
tee process,  receiving  a  thorough  ex- 
amination and  airing  at  eac^  step 
during]  the  process,  up  to  and  includ- 
ing dwate  on  the  Senate  floor.  By 
contlnsing  to  attach  amendments 
dealing  with  these  sensitive  issues  to 
any  v^icle  that  comes  along— some- 
times late  at  night— we  continue  to 
heighten  the  belief  of  the  public  that 
we  are  engaging  in  some  shoddy,  un- 
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derhanded  dealing  that  would  not 
stand  up  to  close  scrutiny  in  the  light 
of  day.        j 

The  Senate  has  a  provision  in  its 
rule  36  tl^t  will  limit  the  outside 
earned  income  of  its  Members  to  15 
percent  of  (the  Senators  salary  begin- 
ning on  J^uary  1,  1983.  The  Fazio 
provision  wpuld  place  a  cap  of  30  per- 
cent of  sucti  income  and  I  prefer  the 
Senate  ver^on. 

I  urge  a  ^ea  vote  on  the  motion  to 
disagree.*  i 

(The  following  proceedings  occurred 
during  Mr.]  Spbctxr's  address  and  are 
printed  at  ^his  point  in  the  Record  by 
unanimous  iconsent. ) 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  amend- 
ment numbered  62. 

The  PRE  BIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previou  s  order,  there  will  be  a  vote 
on  that  mo  ion  at  2  p.m. 

Mr.  HAT  TETjD.  I  wanted  to  get  the 
motion  before  the  body  at  this  time 
and  that  is  the  motion  I  make  at  this 
time. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

[Conclusion  of  transferred  material.] 
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Mr.  SPECTER  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimousi  consent  to  proceed  as  if  in 
morning  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


S.  2658— A|  BILL  TO  AMEND  TITLE 
18,  UNITED  STATES  CODE,  TO 
DELIMI'T  THE  INSANITY  DE- 
FENSE 

Mr.  SPE<pTER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  bill  providing  for  amend- 
ment of  the  United  States  Code  with 
respect  to  the  issue  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense, providing  that: 

(a)  It  shall  be  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
prooecution  Under  any  Federal  statute  that 
the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  a  mental  dis- 
ease, did  not  know  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  actions  or  did  not  luiow  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  actions  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  acts  otherwise  constituting  the  offense. 

(b)  The  defendant  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  the  de- 
fense of  Insaplty. 

(c)  Expert  witnesses  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  opinions  on  the  ultimate  legal 
issues  presei^ted  to  the  trier  of  fact. 

This  bill  Is  introduced  in  response  to 
the  verdict  in  the  Hinckley  case  last 
night,  which  has  caused  such  public 
and  privat^  outrage  in  this  country, 
and  perha|>s  the  world.  My  own  con- 
sideration of  the  issue  of  the  insanity 
defense  has  spanned  the  past  20  years 
in  my  work  as  an  assistant  district  at- 
torney, as  district  attorney  for  Phila- 
delphia, aild  more  recently  on  the  Ju- 
diciary Committee  which  has  consid- 
ered in  th(  Criminal  Code  Reform  Act 


of  1981  the  subject  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense. 

This  morning  is  an  appropriate  occa- 
sion for  the  introduction  of  this  bill  in 
the  wake  of  the  tremendous  concern 
generated  by  the  verdict  in  the  case  of 
the  United  States  against  Hinckley.  In 
my  Judgment,  it  is  important  for  the 
public  to  know  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  that  the  law  is  not  powerless 
to  act  in  response  to  the  outrageous 
verdict  of  acquittal  which  was  ren- 
dered in  the  Hinckley  case  where,  in 
my  judgment,  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  law  on  insanity  and 
tremendous  confusion  engendered  by 
a  superabundance  of  psychiatric  evi- 
dence, which  was  not  capable  of  being 
distilled  in  a  practical  sense,  so  that  an 
inappropriate  result  was  reached. 

There  has  already  been  public 
outcry  noting  that  the  acquittal  of  the 
defendant  Hincldey  was  occasioned  by 
the  fact  that  he  was  wealthy  and  had 
high-priced  legal  talent.  I  share  that 
sense  of  outrage  from  my  experience 
as  a  prosecuting  attorney.  I  have  al- 
ready had  calls  from  the  media  asking 
about  the  effect  of  the  decision,  about 
the  legal  standards  used,  and  have  had 
discussions  with  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  about  the  inappropriateness  of 
the  verdict  and  the  issue  of  what  can 
be  done  to  learn  from  the  mistakes  of 
this  case,  to  correct  the  application  of 
the  insanity  defense. 

If  the  defense  of  insanity  is  permit- 
ted to  be  applied  as  it  was  by  the  Jury 
in  the  Hinckley  case,  then  every  public 
official  and  every  citizen  and  every 
person  is  a  sitting  target  for  acts  of  vi- 
olence without  redress,  where  the  vio- 
lent actor  can  simply  contend  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  what  he  did. 

The  question  of  responsibility  was 
succinctly  sununarized  in  a  dialog  be- 
tween Dr.  Karl  Menninger,  a  noted 
psychiatrist,  and  a  trial  Judge,  wherein 
the  Judge  put  to  Dr.  Menninger,  this 
question,  referring  to  a  criminal  de- 
fendant: 

If  he  is  not  responsible,  then  technically 
he  is  not  guilty. 

Dr.  MammtGER.  Your  Honor,  responsible 
Is  another  one  of  these  functicmally  unde- 
fined words. 

The  Judge.  But  your  colleagues  have  often 
testified  in  this  court  that  in  their  opinion  a 
certain  prisoner  was  or  was  not  responsible. 

Dr.  MnnriifCER.  Yes.  Your  Honor,  because 
the  word  responsible  is  in  everyday  use.  But 
this  use  is  different  from  the  legal  use,  as 
you  well  know,  and  that  fact  is  not  always 
clear  to  your  witnesses. 

That  exchange  between  a  Judge  and 
a  noted  psychiatrist  underscores  the 
impractic^ity  of  the  psychiatric  re- 
sponse to  the  question  who  is  responsi- 
ble. If  the  Hinckley  rule  is  permitted 
to  stand,  then  no  defendant,  no  violent 
actor,  is  responsible  for  his  conduct. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  it  is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  address  the  issue  of  the 
insanity  defense.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  at  no  time  has  the  Congress 


done  so.  up  until  this  date.  The  verdict 
in  the  Hinckley  case,  which  involves  a 
Federal  issue  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude, the  attempted  assassination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  is 
an  obvious  occasion  for  addressing  this 
issue.  Realistically,  the  issue  should 
have  long  since  been  addressed  by  the 
Congress.  It  should  not  have  been  left 
to  develop  through  the  legal  process 
simply  from  court  decisions,  with  the 
very  heavy  academic  input  and  very 
heavy  medical  and  psychiatric  overlay 
they  contain  and  without  some  analy- 
sis and  action  by  the  Congress  agree- 
ing or  disagreeing  with  the  Judicial 
tests  that  have  come  into  play.  Let  the 
occasion  of  the  violent  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  unconscionable 
verdict  of  the  Hinckley  case  be  the 
event  by  which  we  can  profit  from  our 
prior  mistakes. 

The  literature  in  the  field  abundant- 
ly demonstrates  the  impracticality  of 
reliance  on  psychiatric  evidence  in  an 
unfettered  way  in  ruling  on  the  ques- 
tion of  insanity  as  the  basis  for  acquit- 
tal in  criminal  prosecutions. 

In  testimony  before  the  Royal  Com- 
mission on  Capital  Punishment,  the 
Director  of  Public  Prosecutions  stated 
that— 

A  volitional  standard.  .  .  ceased  to  be  one 
to  which  objective  tests  could  readily  be  ap- 
plied and  became  a  matter  of  metaphysical 
speculation  which  presented  an  impossible 
problem  to  the  Judge  and  Jury. 

The  reference  to  a  "metaphysical 
speculation"  and  "an  Impossible  prob- 
lem" underscores  the  difficulty  that  a 
Jiu7  has  in  coming  to  a  conclusion  on 
the  Issue  of  criminal  insanity. 

The  concluding  portions  of  the  ex- 
change between  Dr.  Menninger  and 
the  trial  Judge  further  iUustrate  the 
impossibility  of  applying  the  current 
standard.  Dr.  Menninger  continued  in 
their  exchange  by  saying  to  the  Judge: 

Wliat  you  want  to  know,  I  suppose,  is 
whether  this  man  is  capable  of  living  with 
the  rest  of  us  and  refraining  from  his  pro- 
pensity to  injure  us.  You  want  to  know 
whether  he  is  dangerous,  whether  he  can  be 
treated  and  cured— whether  we  must  ar- 
range to  detain  him  in  protective  custody  in- 
definitely. 

The  Judge.  Exactly.  This  is  Indeed  what 
the  court  would  like  to  know.  But  It  seems 
we  do  not  know  how  to  communicate  with 
one  another,  and  our  laws  do  not  permit  us 
to  ask  you.  How,  I  beg  of  you,  may  I  obtain 
direct,  nonevasive  answers  to  precisely  these 
questions? 

Dr.  MxNMiNGER.  Your  Honor,  by  asking  for 
them.  As  you  say  yourself,  you  are  not  per- 
mitted by  precedent  and  custom  to  do  so. 

That  exchange  further  illustrates 
the  practical  impossibility  of  applying 
the  prevailing  Federal  standards  for 
sanity  or  insanity  as  a  basis  for  deter- 
mining legal  responsibility. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  accompanying  S.  1630,  the 
Criminal  Code  Reform  Act  of  1981. 
notes  at  page  98: 

The  control  tests  and  volitional  standards 
thus  acutely  raise  the  problem  of  what  is 


meant  by  lack  of  power  to  avoid  conduct  or 
to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  law 
which  leads  to  the  most  fundamental  objec- 
tion to  the  control  tests— their  lack  of  deter- 
minate meaning. 

It  is  the  absence  of  a  determinate 
meaning,  as  noted  in  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  which 
underscores  again  the  gravity  of 
coming  to  any  practical  test  from  the 
existing  standards.  * 

The  same  report  continues  on  page 
99: 

Durham  suggested— 

That  is,  the  case  of  Durham  against 
United  States— 

that  the  notion  Involved  in  a  determination 
of  responsibility  was  freedom  of  will.  But  it 
is  in  significant  part  the  difficulty  of  ascrib- 
ing operational  meaning  to  concepts  of  voli- 
tional freedom  which  make  it  a  nebulous,  if 
not  impossible,  criterion  to  litigate. 

Those  words  once  again  demonstrate 
the  impossibility  of  applying  newly  de- 
veloped standards.  They  are  nebulous 
and  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  liti- 
gate. 

There  has  been  a  practical  or  com- 
monsense  rejection  of  excusing  con- 
duct for  reasons  given  by  Hinckley's 
psychiatrist.  If  the  standards  as  ap- 
plied in  the  HinclUey  case  are  a  basis 
for  an  exoneration  and  an  acquittal, 
then  it  is  impossible  for  a  court  of  law, 
in  the  context  of  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion, to  hold  the  defendant  responsible 
for  conduct  for  which  the  defendant 
ought  to  be  held  responsible. 

There  is  an  excellent  analjrsis  of  the 
bactcground  of  the  insanity  defense  ap- 
pearing in  the  June  20,  1982,  edition  of 
the  Washington  Post,  the  day  before 
yesterday.  It  deals  with  this  issue  of 
the  practical  or  commonsense  rejec- 
tion of  excusing  conduct  for  reasons 
such  as  those  given  by  Hinckley's  psy- 
chiatrists. 

It  is  noted  that  in  1760,  an  English 
Solicitor  General  said: 

My  liOrds.  in  some  sense,  every  crime  pro- 
ceeds from  insanity.  All  cruelty,  all  brutal- 
ity, all  revenge,  all  injustice  is  Insanity. 
There  were  philosopherc.  in  ancient  times, 
who  held  to  this  opinion. 

So  that  by  one  standard,  it  might  be 
said  that  a  person  who  engages  in 
criminal  conduct  is  necessarily  insane, 
which  would,  of  course,  excuse  all 
criminal  conduct. 

The  Post  article  cogently  quotes  Ar- 
istotle: "What  lies  in  our  powers  to  do. 
lies  in  our  powers  not  to  do."  This 
points  to  the  commonsense  criterion 
that  men  and  women  should  be  re- 
sponsbile  for  what  they  do,  because  if 
they  have  the  power  to  act,  they  simi- 
larly should  have  the  power  not  to  act. 
That,  of  course,  is  subject  to  some  lim- 
itations, but  not  to  the  broad  range  of 
excuses  illustrated  by  the  Hinckley 
verdict. 

In  discussing  the  psychiatric  de- 
fenses of  psychosis  and  schizophrenia. 
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the  Post  article  makes  this  observa- 
tion: 

Schizophrenics  have  served  effectively  as 
Senators,  Judges,  heads  of  major  institu- 
tions, presidents  of  schools,  distingruished 
surgeons,  psychiatrists  and.  In  all  probabili- 
ty, if  the  grapevine  is  reliable,  president  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

If  that  obsevation  is  accurate,  and 
there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it 
is.  what  excuse  can  there  t>e  for  a 
schizophrenic  to  be  exonerated  from 
criminal  liability  when  he  has  mur- 
dered another  or  caused  the  homicide 
of  another  or  attempted  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  President? 

What  then,  should  the  standard  be? 
Or  should  there  t>e  any  standard  for 
the  defense  of  insanity?  Some  have 
urged  that  there  should  not  be  a  de- 
fense of  insanity  at  all.  In  my  judg- 
ment, based  upon  experience  as  a  pros- 
ecuting attorney  and  having  reviewed 
the  literature  in  the  field.  I  believe 
that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  defense 
of  insanity. 

As  the  Model  Penal  Code  commen- 
tary illustrates,  at  least  one  proper 
subject  of  insanity  would  be  posed  by 
the  example  of  a  madman  who  be- 
lieves that  he  is  squeezing  lemons 
when  he  is  actually  choking  his  wife. 
Conduct  which  is  also  illustrative  of  a 
situation  where  there  should  not  be 
responsibility  exists  when  the  actor 
does  not  luiow  or  understand  the 
nature  of  his  act,  where  freedom  of 
choice  is  absent,  such  as  the  uncon- 
scious act  of  a  sleepwalker  or  the  act 
of  someone  who  is  being  seized  by  an 
epUeptic  fit. 

The  appropriate  standard,  in  my 
Judgment,  for  the  defense  of  insanity 
should  be  a  combination  of  the  tested 
M'Naghten  rule,  which  holds  a  person 
liable  when  he  knows  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  actions  combined  with  a 
limited  application  of  the  defense 
where  there  is  mental  disease  present. 
That  Is  a  standard  which  is  embodied 
in  the  bill  which  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk.  It  would  provide  for  the  affirma- 
tive defense  where  the  defendant,  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease,  did  not  luiow 
the  nature  and  quality  of  his  actions 
or  did  not  know  the  wrongfulness  of 
his  actions  at  the  time  he  conunitted 
his  acts  otherwise  constituting  the  de- 
fense. 

The  McNaghten  rule,  which  was 
long  the  standard  for  insanity,  essen- 
tially turned  on  whether  the  actor 
luiew  right  from  wrong.  That  is  a 
much  more  commonsense  test  that  a 
jury  can  understand  in  much  more 
practical  terms.  Because  of  the  limita- 
tions of  that  test,  I  propose  as  an  addi- 
tional ingredient  the  reference  to  the 
"result  of  a  mental  disease."  That 
would  impose  a  sulastantially  higher 
standard  than  is  present  under  the 
contemporary  ALI,  Model  Penal  Code 
test,  adopted  in  this  and  other  Federal 
circuits,  which  provides: 


A  perabn  Is  not  responsible  for  criminal 
conduct  If  at  the  time  of  such  conduct  as  a 
result  of  mental  disease  or  defect  he  laclcs 
substantial  capacity  to  appreciate  the  crimi- 
nality o^  his  conduct  or  to  conform  to  the 
requlrentents  of  law. 

In  thi  Hinckley  case,  as  reported  in 
the  meoia,  the  Jurors  were  convinced 
that  there  was  some  sort  of  a  mental 
disorder  The  ALI  language  uses  the 
concepd  of  "mental  defect."  The  bill 
which  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  would 
limit  txie  standard  to  what  is  a 
"mental  disease"  in  an  effort  to  limit 
the  scope  of  what  kind  of  a  standard 
would  ^xcuse  otherwise  criminal  con- 
duct.    I 

The  second  portion  of  the  bill  which 
I  have  Submitted  would  provide  that 
the  defendant  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing the:  defense  of  insanity  by  "clear 
and  convincing  evidence."  During  the 
course  6f  the  Hincldey  trial,  the  issue 
arose  vjhether  the  defendant  or  the 
proseci^ion  had  the  burden  of  proving 
insanitji  or  sanity.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 'Code  enacted  in  1970  by  the 
Congrefs  of  the  United  States  provides 
that  the  defendant  has  the  burden  of 
proving;  that  he  is  insane.  The  trial 
judge  ia  Hinckley  rejected  that  stand- 
ard and  instead  imposed  upon  the 
prosecution  the  burden  of  proving 
beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
defend^t  was  sane.  As  noted  in  this 
mominc's  Post,  the  issue  of  burden  of 
proof  appeared  to  have  been  decisive 
in  this  Oase. 

That  inference  arises  not  only  from 
the  reptort  of  the  juror,  who  comment- 
ed thatL  "There  was  not  enough  evi- 
dence mat  he  was  sane,"  but  also  by 
the  length  of  deliberations.  It  is  also  a 
reasonable  inference  from  the  com- 
plex psychiatric  evidence  which  was 
provided,  which  most  likely  left  the 
Jury  in  a  state  of  confusion  and  unable 
to  draw  a  clearcut  inference  from  the 
evidenc^.  The  evidence  may  well  have 
been  ii^  equipoise:  the  evidence  may 
well  hakre  been  simply  not  understood. 
Thus,  ihe  burden  of  proof  was  not 
found  tb  have  been  met.  In  such  a  con- 
text, tne  instruction  on  the  burden  of 
proof  would  t>e  very  important.  When 
the  trial  Judge  instructed  the  jury  that 
the  prosecution  had  the  burden  of 
proof  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  a 
very  high  standard,  that  may  well 
have  b4en  determinative  in  this  case. 

The  pill  provides  not  only  that  the 
defendant  has  the  burden  of  proof, 
but  thi  standard  has  been  chosen  so 
that  tne  burden  must  be  met  by  "clear 
and  convincing  evidence"  of  insanity. 
That  ia  a  higher  burden  than  "prepon- 
derance of  the  evidence."  It  is  not  as 
high  a  "burden  as  "proof  beyond  a  rea- 
sonable doubt,"  but  I  submit  an  appro- 
priate ptandard  for  the  defendant  to 
betLT  ii^  a  case  where  he  seeks  to  avoid 
criminal  responsibility. 

The  third  part  of  the  bill  provides 
that  expert  witnesses  shall  not  be  per- 
mitted, to  offer  opinions  on  the  ulti- 
mate legal  issues  presented  to  the  trier 
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of  fact.  This  provision  addresses  a 
phase  of  the  law  of  evidence  where,  in 
many  situfitions,  as  a  matter  of 
common  lair,  expert  witnesses  are  not 
permitted  to  testify  to  the  ultimate 
issue  where  that  issue  is  susceptible  to 
being  concluded  by  the  jury  without 
such  expert  testimony.  In  a  case  like 
the  Hinckloy  case,  where  there  are  nu- 
merous witnesses  lined  up  on  both 
sides  and  those  expert  witnesses  are 
permitted  tb  give  psychiatric  evidence 
and  then  ta  offer  an  opinion  on  the  ul- 
timate question:  to  wit.  that  the  de- 
fendant was  criminally  insane,  it  is  my 
submission  jthat  they  usurp  the  func- 
tion of  the]  Jury  and  also  tend  to  con- 
fuse the  Jpry.  It  would  be  a  much 
better  evidentiary  rule  to  limit  the 
psychiatric  I  evidence  to  their  findings 
on  observaiions  and  conclusions,  in- 
cluding opinions  as  to  what  they  find 
as  to  the  defendant  himself,  but  not  to 
go  the  steb  beyond  to  make  the  ulti- 
mate conclusion  on  the  underlying 
issue  of  fa(t  presented  to  the  jury  as 
to  whethei  or  not  the  defendant  is 
criminally  msane. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  the  submis- 
sion of  thia  bill  with  promptness  after 
the  verdict  in  the  Hinckley  case,  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  liearings  on  the  issues 
which  are  raised  within  the  context  of 
this  bill,  Which  parallel  the  critical 
issues  in  fhe  Hinckley  case  on  the 
three  aspects  of  standard  of  insanity, 
burden  of  proof,  and  scope  as  to  where 
expert  witnesses  may  be  permitted  to 
testify.        I 

The  public  respect  for  law  is  a  sub- 
ject of  much  analysis  and  much  discus- 
sion in  thi^  country.  A  great  deal  has 
been  written  and  said  on  this  subject 
because  oi  the  development  in  the 
course  of  the  past  25  years  of  a  body 
of  techniciM  law  which  has  resulted  in 
frequent  acquittals  of  the  guilty  in 
order  to  pr>tect  constitutional  rights. 

The  Hincldey  case,  which  has  been 
much-heraJded  worldwide  because  it 
involved  tne  attempted  assassination 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
again  calls  I  into  question  the  appropri- 
ateness of  i-ules  of  evidence  and  stand- 
ards of  conduct  as  they  are  applied  in 
criminal  ca^s.  It  is  my  suggestion  that 
we  should  move  promptly  to  hearings 
and  to  a  determination  to  show  the 
public  thai  law  is  not  helpless  to  cor- 
rect obvioUs  inequities  which  result  in 
the  trial  of  criminal  cases. 

Mr.  Pres  dent,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  t  tie  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  F  ecoiu). 
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being 


There 
the  bill 
the  RECORi, 


W)£ 


>y 


no  objection,  the  text  of 
ordered  to  be  printed  in 
as  follows: 

S.  2658 

of  title  18,  United  SUtes  Code, 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 


Chapter  1 
is  amended 
following: 

Section  16.  Insanity  defense. 


(a)  It  shall  t>e  an  affirmative  defense  to  a 
prosecution  under  any  Federal  statute  that 
the  defendant,  as  a  result  of  a  mental  dis- 
ease, did  not  know  the  nature  and  quality  of 
his  actions  or  did  not  know  the  wrongful- 
ness of  his  actions  at  the  time  he  committed 
the  acts  otherwise  constituting  the  offense. 

(b)  The  defendant  has  the  burden  of  prov- 
ing by  clear  and  convincing  evidence  the  de- 
fense of  insanity. 

(c)  Expert  witnesses  shall  not  be  permit- 
ted to  offer  opinions  on  the  ultimate  legal 
Issues  presented  to  the  trier  of  fact. 

(During  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter 
the  commencement  of  the  midday 
recess  was  extended  by  5  minutes.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  30  seconds? 

Mr.  SPECTER.  I  do. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia. I  have  been  sitting  here  most  of 
the  morning,  and  I  have  heard  a  lot  of 
speeches  on  this  Hincldey  matter.  I 
must  say  I  am  tremendously  impressed 
by  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia has  told  us.  I  am  glad  I  was  on  the 
floor  to  hear  his  remarks.  They  are,  I 
think,  very  wise  and  very  thoughtful. 
They  come  from  a  person  who  has 
served  as  a  prosecuting  attorney  and 
who  understands  these  issues  very 
well. 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  it  has 
been  called  to  my  attention  that  in  200 
years  Congress  has  never  dealt  with 
this  issue  before. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  5  minutes  have  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  1  more  minute.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  One 
more  minute. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Also,  I  think  there 
is  a  very  interesting  kind  of  graveyard 
humor  element  here  in  that  people  af- 
flicted with  schizophrenia  have  occu- 
pied high  offices  and  have  had  great 
responsibility  and  authority  in  this 
coimtry  before  and  yet  that  is  a  de- 
fense against  committing  a  crime. 

At  any  rate.  I  commend  my  good 
friend  from  Permsylvania  on  what  I 
think  was  a  superlative  analysis.  I 
once  again  thank  him  for  it  l}ecause  I 
appreciated  it  and  learned  a  great  deal 
from  his  remarks. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  for  those  very  kind  re- 
marks. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor RuDMAN  be  added  as  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  2  P.M. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senate  will 
stand  in  recess  until  2  p.m. 

Thereupon,  at  12:06  p.m.,  the  Senate 
recessed  until  2  p.m.;  whereupon,  the 
Senate  reassembled  when  called  to 
order  by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr. 
Simpson). 


URGENT      SUPPLEMENTAL      AP-       The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
PROPRIATIONS.    1982— CONFER-    agreed  to. 
ENCE  REPORT  


The  Senate  resumed  consideration 
of  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  dis- 
agree. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdnor)  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota (Mr.  DtniENBERCER)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady)  is  al>sent 
to  attend  a  funeral. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Harry 
F.  Byro.  Jr.)  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  (Mr.  CAifNON)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  aimoiuice  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Seiuitor  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cawwow)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber desiring  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  54, 
nays  41.  as  follows: 

(RollcaU  Vote  No.  191  Leg.] 
YEAS-54 


Andrews 

Glenn 

MatUncly 

Armstrong 

Ooldwater 

McClure 

Baker 

Gorton 

MurfcowskI 

Baucus 

Hart 

Nunn 

Blden 

Hatrh 

Packwnnd 

BoKhwlU 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Bumpers 

Hayakawa 

Pryor 

Chafee 

Helns 

Quayle 

Cochran 

HoUlnfs 

Roth 

Cohen 

Huddleston 

Rudman 

Cranston 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Inouye 

Stafford 

Denton 

Jepeen 

StennU 

Dixon 

Johnston 

Stevens 

Dodd 

Kasaebaum 

Symms 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Thurmond 

Domenici 

Lugar 

Tower 

Oam 

Mathias 
NAYS-41 

Tsongas 

Bentsen 

Henin 

PeU 

Boren 

Helms 

Preasler 

Bradley 

Jackson 

Proxmire 

Burdink 

Kasten 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Kennedy 

RIefle 

ChUes 

Leahy 

Sarbanes 

Danforth 

Levin 

Sasser 

DeConcinI 

Long 

Schmitt 

Eacleton 

Matatinaga 

Simpson 

East 

Melcher 

Wallop 

Exon 

Metsenbaum 

Warner 

Pord 

Mitchell 

Welcker 

Oraatley 

Moynlhan 

Zortnaky. 

Hawkins 

NIekles 

NOT  VOTINO- 

-6 

Abdnor 

Byrd. 

Cannon 

Brady 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Durenberv 

So  the  motion  that  the  Senate  dis- 
agree to  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  62  was  agreed 
to.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  action  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  supplemental,  does  it 
not? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.  * 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
impression  that  the  conference  report 
on  the  budget  resolution,  which  has 
now  passed  the  other  ttody,  will  arrive 
here  within  the  next  30  minutes.  If 
that  message  does  reach  us  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  the  next 
hour  or  there  about,  it  would  be  my 
hope  and  expectation  that  we  would 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  as  soon  as  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  there  may  be 
other  matters  we  can  take  up  that  will 
require  only  a  short  time,  and  I  will 
confer  with  the  minority  leader  and 
others  to  see  if  we  may  do  that. 

I  congratulate  the  managers  of  the 
conference  report  for  their  expeditious 
handling  of  the  matter  that  has  just 
l>een  completed.  I  am  grateful,  and  I 
am  sure  the  Senate  is. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, what  does  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  see  insofar  as  the  pro- 
gram is  concerned  for  tomorrow  and 
Thursday,  and,  if  possible  for  him  to 
look  into  next  week,  what  would  he 
expect  next  week? 

Along  with  that,  I  assume  that  the 
President  may  veto  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  because  of  the 
housing  provision.  Does  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  have  any  word 
on  this,  so  that  we  will  know  what  to 
anticipate? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  in  answer  to  the  mi- 
nority leader's  last  question  first,  I  do 
not  have  any  official  word  from  the 
President.  I  discussed  this  matter  with 
him  this  morning.  It  is  my  impression 
that  he  will  veto  the  bill  when  it 
reaches  his  desk,  but  he  has  not  told 
me  that. 

I  also  observe  that  the  House  must 
act  first,  if  there  is  a  veto  message.  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  I  hear  from 
the  other  side  of  the  Capitol,  they 
may  send  us  a  new  bill  instead. 

In  any  event,  I  expect  us  to  take 
some  further  action  on  an  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  as  soon 
as  it  is  available  and  as  soon  as  we  can 
deal  with  it.  and  I  hope  it  will  not  be  a 
prolonged  debate. 

As  to  this  week,  Mr.  President,  I  may 
say  that  we  are  making  good 
progress— I  would  say  excellent 
progress— and  if  we  can  bring  up  the 
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budget  resolution  conference  report 
this  afternoon,  and  if  we  malie  similar 
good  progress  on  that.  I  think  there  is 
a  real  possibility  that  by  staying  late 
Thursday  night,  perhaps  we  could 
avoid  a  Friday  session  this  week.  I 
should  like  to  do  that. 

The  House  of  Representatives  will 
not  be  in  session  next  week.  Their 
Fourth  of  July  break  begins.  I  believe, 
at  the  close  of  business  on  Friday  of 
this  week  or  Thursday.  I  would  not  be 
prepared  to  ask  the  Senate  to  follow 
the  example  of  the  House.  We  have 
many,  many  matters  that  must  be 
dealt  with. 

What  I  should  like  to  do,  if  it  is  pos- 
sible to  arrange,  and  if  we  continue  to 
make  good  progress,  is  to  go  out  at  the 
close  of  business  on  Thursday  and 
come  back— after  a  pro  forma  session 
on  Friday— on  Tuesday  next,  and  to 
have  a  full  legislative  agenda  for  Tues- 
day, Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of 
next  week,  with  the  hope,  once  again, 
that  on  Thursday  evening  or  during 
the  day  Thursday,  if  we  could  com- 
plete the  necessary  agenda  of  legisla- 
tive action  that  is  required  of  us.  we 
could  go  out  on  July  1  instead  of  July 
2. 

The  things  that  remain  to  be  done 
between  now  and  then,  of  course,  are 
the -disposition  of  the  supplemental,  to 
which  I  have  already  referred,  and 
action  on  the  budget  conference 
report,  as  I  have  suggested. 

I  should  like  to  take  up  a  debt  limit 
bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that  if  the 
Senate  adopts  the  budget  resolution 
conference  report,  as  I  hope  it  will,  the 
Clerk  of  the  House,  under  the  House 
procedures,  would  then  enroll  and 
transmit  to  the  Senate  two  House  mes- 
sages—first, a  debt  limit  increase  that 
would  extend  through  September  30. 
1982.  and  another  that  would  extend 
to  September  30.  1983. 

If  those  messages  are  received  in  the 
Senate,  it  would  be  my  hope  that  we 
could  take  up  the  shorter  of  those  two 
before  we  go  out  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  break  and  pass  it  without  amend- 
ment. 

It  is  also  my  intention,  as  I  have  an- 
nounced, to  call  up  or  attempt  to  call 
up  the  constitutional  amendment  on 
the  balanced  budget.  But  if  we  move 
in  the  way  I  have  described.  I  think  it 
would  be  better  to  call  up  the  balanced 
budget  amendment  at  the  end  of  next 
week  or  at  the  very  beginning  of  our 
return  on  July  12  and*  to  debate  it 
prior  to  proceeding  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  second  and  longer  debt 
limit  increase. 

It  would  be  my  intention  to  turn  to 
the  second  debt  limit  bill  sometime 
during  the  summer  and  as  soon  after 
the  Fourth  of  July  recess  as  possible 
and  to  deal  with,  the  constitutional 
amendment  proposal  prior  to  doing  so. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
might  we  have  order? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  correct. 
May  ue  please  have  order  in  the 
ChamI  er. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to 
recap,  in  order  to  meet  the  schedule 
that  I  hope  for;  that  is  to  say,  to  go 
out  at  the  close  of  business  on  Thurs- 
day tills  week,  to  return  Tuesday, 
Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of  next 
week  snd  to  go  out  on  July  1  and  to 
return  on  July  12— we  must  complete 
the  ult  Imate  action  on  the  urgent  sup- 
plemei  tal  appropriations  bill,  on  the 
budget  resolution  conference  report, 
and  or.  I  hope,  a  debt  limit  bill,  the 
shortei  of  the  two  debt  limit  bills  that 
will  rei  ch  us  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentati  /es. 

Mr.  EGBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader.  I  have  one  final  ques- 
tion, do  Senators  will  know  what  to 
expect  next  week  on  Tuesday, 
Wedne  iday.  and  Thursday,  is  the  ma- 
jority eader  prepared  to  state  there 
will  be  rollcall  votes  on  each  of  those  3 
days  aiid.  if  so.  is  he  prepared  now  or 
later  during  the  day  to  indicate  which 
measui  es  might  be  called  up  on  Tues- 
day, ^  Wednesday,  and  Thursday  of 
next  week? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
expect!  rollcall  votes  on  Tuesday, 
Wednttday.  and  Thursday  of  next 
week.  The  list  of  items  that  might  be 
cleared  for  action  are:  Perhaps  a  recla- 
mation bill— and  I  will  confer  with  the 
minority  leader  on  all  of  these  items 
before  we  try  to  set  the  agenda— per- 
haps t|ie  immigration  bill,  which  has 
been  Beported  from  committee.  We 
might  go  to  the  bankruptcy  reform 
bill,  wqich  is  eligible;  to  the  bipartisan 
crime  dackage.  which  has  been  report- 
ed by  t  he  Judiciary  Committee;  a  Jobs 
trainin ;  bill,  which  is  on  the  calendar 
and  is  sponsored  by  the  Senator  from 
Indiani  i  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetis  (Mr.  Kennedy);  and  perhaps 
the  m  litary  construction  authoriza- 
tion bil. 

But.  once  again.  I  will  confer  with 
the  mi]  lority  leader  to  ascertain  which 
one  of  these  and  how  many  it  might 
be  pra:tical  to  deal  with  during  that 
period. 

But.  with  that  agenda  of  important 
measu]  es  to  deal  with,  that  is  one  of 
the  prj  ncipal  reasons  I  feel  we  cannot 
take  ol  f  all  of  the  week  next  week. 

Mr.  :  lOBERT  C.  BYRD.  Was  there 
a  derei  ulation  bill  included. 

Mr.  1  tAKER.  No;  there  was  not.  But 
I  would  be  glad  to  consider  one  if  the 
Senator  wishes  me  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  It  is  not 
that  I  Would  wish  it.  I  do  not  mean  to 
give  l|he  Senator  an  impertinent 
answer,  but  I  merely  wanted  to  be  sure 
whether  or  not  that  might  be  expect- 
ed.      I 

Mr.  BAKER.  Let  me  check  that. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  I 
will  probably  vote  against  that  bill. 
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airline  dei  egulation  having  taught  me 
a  lesson. 

Mr.  BAiCER.  Airline  deregulation 
left  you  ai  d  me  without  much  service. 

Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  will  check  on  that. 

Mr.  CR/lNSTON.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAiER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Calif  >mia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
we  have  crder.  please,  in  the  Cham- 
ber? 

Mr.  CRiiNSTON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  not  q«ite  clear  to  me  whether  or 
not  the  niajority  leader  intended  to 
bring  up  tfie  debt  limit  extension,  the 
short  te; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  it  can 
be  clearedj  and  if  there  is  a  good  prob 
ability  w^  can  act  on  it  without 
amendmet^ts.  I  would  hope  to  take  up 
the  short  debt  limit  extension  yet  this 
week  after  we  complete  action  on  the 
budget  resolution  conference  report. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  It  would  probably 
be  the  next  item  after  the  budget  reso- 
lution? 

Mr.  BAICER.  Perhaps;  yes.  I  still 
have  som<  clarifications  to  work  on 
my  side  ol  the  aisle  and  I  suspect  on 
yours,  as  ^ell.  But  I  would  hope  to  do 
that  before  we  finish  this  week. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, if  I  {may  address  another  ques- 
tion to  the  majority  leader.  Is  it  not 
important  I  that  the  debt  limit  exten- 
sion, certa  nly  the  short  term,  be  con- 
summated before  we  go  out  this  week? 
Because  tl:  e  House  will  be  leaving  this 
week  and  if  that  is  amended  in  any 
way  and  it  is  held  over  imtil  the  House 
gets  back,  it  is  going  to  create  some 
problems  in  Government  for  some 
people,  as    understand  it. 

Mr.  BAI:eR.  The  Senator  is  abso- 
lutely coriect,  Mr.  President.  I  think 
that  it  is  e  isential  that  we  have  a  debt 
limit  extension  before  we  go  out  this 
week,  not  next  week,  because  the 
House  will  go  on  their  Fourth  of  July 
break  beg  nning  at  the  end  of  this 
week,  at  tl  le  close  of  their  session  this 
week.  So  ii  is  my  intention  to  try  very 
hard  to  ge  up  the  short  debt  limit  ex- 
tension this  week  and  deal  with  it 
before  the  House  goes  out. 

Mr.  Pres  dent.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorui  n. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c  all  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  ( all  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PR]!SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ROUTIK  E  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BACER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
clear  that  there  may  be  Senators  who 
wish  to  sp(  lak  or  to  transact  other  rou- 
tine matters  of  business.  It  seems  to 


me  the  best  thing  to  do  might  be  to 
provide  a  brief  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 
the  hour  of  3  p.m.  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  heretofore 
provided. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CHIEF  JUDGE  H.  CARL 
MOULTRIE  I 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  the 
District  of  Columbia  Judicial  Nomina- 
tion Commission  has  redesignated  H. 
Carl  Moultrie  I  as  chief  judge  of  the 
Superior  Court  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Judge  Moultrie,  who  is  from 
Charleston,  S.C.  and  is  a  graduate  of 
Avery  Institute,  was  first  appointed  to 
the  superior  court  in  1972,  and  was 
sworn  In  as  chief  judge  on  June  22, 
1978. 

I  am  pleased  that  the  Commission 
has  reappointed  my  good  friend.  Judge 
Moultrie,  for  another  4-year  term 
which  commences  today.  It  is  no 
wonder  that  the  Commission  came  to 
its  decision  as  I  have  its  release,  which 
indicates  that  all  of  the  letters  they 
received— most  of  which  came  from 
Judge  Moultrie's  colleagues  on  the  su- 
perior court— urged  his  continuation 
as  chief  judge.  It  is  no  wonder  why 
Carl  enjoys  such  solid  support  as  he 
has  brought  a  high  level  of  adminis- 
trative and  management  skills  to  the 
court  that  are  coupled  with  an  even- 
handed,  fair,  and  respectful  treatment 
of  his  associates. 

Chief  Judge  Moultrie  has  achieved 
many  of  the  goals  he  set  for  his  first 
term,  which  is  highly  commendable  in 
this  era  of  unrealized  expectations. 
His  great  accomplishments  are  de- 
scribed fully  in  the  Commission's  re- 
lease, and  instead  of  detaining  the 
Senate  by  detailing  them,  I  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  material  follows: 
District  of  CoLuifBiA  Jueicial  Nomination 
Commission.  Washington.  D.C. 

On  June  12.  1978.  this  Commission,  acting 
pursuant  to  its  statutory  authority,  desig- 
nated then-Associate  Judge  H.  Carl  Moul- 
trie I  as  the  Chief  Judge  of  the  Superior 
Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Judge 
Moultrie  was  sworn  in  as  Chief  Judge  on 
June  22.  1978.  His  four-year  term  will  expire 
on  June  21.  1982. 


In  the  process  of  deciding  upon  which  eli- 
gible person  would  be  designated  as  Chief 
Judge  this  time,  the  Commission  invited 
nominations  from  the  Bench,  bar  and 
publlc-at-large.  The  Commission  received 
numerous  letters  in  response  to  the  invita- 
tion. All  of  the  letters  urged  the  redesigna- 
tion  of  Chief  Judge  Moultrie.  Most  of  the 
letters  were  from  Judge  Moultrie's  col- 
leagues on  the  Superior  Court. 

The  comments  made  by  the  persons  who 
wrote  to  the  Commission  included  praise  for 
Judge  Moultrie's  concern  for  high  level  per- 
formance; his  even-handed,  fair  and  respect- 
ful treatment  of  the  Associate  Judges;  his 
demonstrated  superior  administrative  and 
management  skills;  his  energy;  imagination 
and  dedication;  his  ability  to  interact  well 
with  members  of  the  bar  and  the  communi- 
ty on  matters  of  mutual  Interest;  his  imple- 
mentation of  innovative  programs  to  assist 
in  the  management  of  the  Court's  caseload; 
the  long  hours  he  works  to  carry  his  load  as 
a  Judge  in  addition  to  his  many  administra- 
tive duties  as  Chief  Judge;  his  superb  tact 
and  patience;  his  understanding:  his  insight- 
ful opinions;  his  skillful  handling  of  budget 
matters  with  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches;  and  his  overall  ability  to  adminis- 
ter, to  lead,  to  guide  and  to  evoke  response 
in  performance. 

The  Commission  on  its  own  looked  at  the 
record  of  Chief  Judge  Moultrie  in  terms  of 
goals  that  he  set  for  himself  and  the  Court 
at  the  beginning  of  his  term  as  Chief  Judge. 
Many  of  those  goals  have  now  been 
achieved.  They  Include.  Just  to  name  a 
random  sample,  the  Institution  of  a  partici- 
patory management  system  under  which 
Presiding  Judges  have  been  selected  and  uti- 
lized: the  institution  of  a  court  delay  reduc- 
tion project  which  contributed  greatly  to 
the  luiowledge  of  the  Court's  case  process- 
ing methods  and  which  reduced  by  one-half 
the  median  time  for  misdemeanor  case  dis- 
positions; the  hiring  of  a  Data  Processing 
Division  Director  who  has  established  a 
long-range  plan  for  the  most  effective  use  of 
the  Court's  data  processing  machinery;  es- 
tablishment of  a  Fiduciary  Division  of  the 
Court;  improvements  in  the  Court  library; 
the  opening  of  a  Public  Information  Center; 
institution  of  an  arbitration  system  as  an  al- 
ternative disputes  resolution:  the  institu- 
tionalizing of  the  Juvenile  Screening  and  Di- 
version Program  and  Restitution  Program 
In  the  continuing  effort  to  Improve  the 
Court's  Juvenile  services;  establishment  of  a 
Mental  Retardation  Branch,  whose  small 
staff  aided  by  approximately  200  volunteer 
worlcers  has  worked  hard  to  bring  about  im- 
provements in  the  Court's  handling  of 
mental  retardation  cases;  and  establishment 
of  a  Judge's  speaker's  bureau  under  which 
Judges  of  the  Court  give  talks  to  various 
committees,  churches  and  civic  groups.  In 
addition,  during  his  four  years  as  Chief 
Judge.  Judge  Moultrie  has  willingly  met 
with  the  Judicial  Nomination  Commission 
to  provide  It  with  reviews  and  updated  re- 
ports on  his  court  management  program, 
and  with  information  on  new  programs  and 
modifications  in  the  operations  of  existing 
programs. 

In  light  of  his  performance,  his  long  list  of 
accomplishments  during  his  first  term  as 
Chief  Judge,  and  the  apparent  uniform  re- 
spect and  praise  that  he  has  earned  from 
the  Associate  Judges  of  the  Court,  from 
Court   personnel    and    from    the   bar   and 

public,  the  Commission  is  well  satisfied  (1) 

that  Judge  Moultrie  has  demonstrated  and 
continues  to  possess  the  ability  to  lead  the 

Court,  to  promote  a  sense  of  cooperation 


among  the  Judges  and  the  Court  staff,  to 
promote  confidence  In  the  Court  and  the  ju- 
dicial system,  and  to  provide  intellectual 
leadership  to  the  Court;  and  (2)  that  Judge 
Moultrie  has  the  requisite  interest  in  Court 
administration  as  well  as  the  requisite  ad- 
ministrative ability  and  experience  to  be 
Chief  Judge. 

The  Commission,  therefore,  is  pleased  to 
announce  that  it  has  redesignated  Chief 
Judge  Moultrie  for  another  four-year  term, 
and  wishes  him  continued  success  in  the  po- 
sition. 

Frederick  B.  Abramsom. 

Chairpenon, 

Charles  T.  Duncan. 

Harold  H.  Greene. 

John  W.  Hechircer.  Sr. 


IN  COMMEMORATION  OF  THE 
ANNIVERSARY  OF  THE  CANON- 
IZATION OF  ST.  THOMAS 
MORE 

Mr.  DURENBERGER,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, it  is  entirely  appropriate  that 
the  Senate  take  a  few  moments  this 
afternoon  to  reflect  on  the  life  and 
legacy  of  one  of  history's  great  lead- 
ers, Sir  Thomas  More. 

For  those  of  us  who  are  Roman 
Catholic.  June  22  is  the  Feast  Day  of 
St.  Thomas  More— the  47th  anniversa- 
ry of  his  canonization  by  Pope  Pius 
XI.  But  the  legacy  of  this  remarkable 
man  goes  far  beyond  his  accomplish- 
ments as  a  spiritual  leader. 

More  as  a  barrister— among  the  out- 
standing barristers  of  his  time.  He  per- 
sonified the  virtues  of  the  family  as  a 
husband  and  father.  He  was  a  writer 
of  drama,  poetry  and  letters.  He  was  a 
philosopher  whose  ideas  on  govern- 
ment, society,  and  theology  have  had  a 
profound  effect  on  human  develop- 
ment for  more  than  500  years. 

Above  all  else,  he  was  a  man  of  deep 
religious  conviction.  His  life  melded 
the  temporal  and  spiritual,  and  gave 
all  of  us  in  public  service  a  clear  exam- 
ple of  how  one  man's  adherence  to 
fundamental  values  can  build  a  foun- 
dation for  generations  of  social 
progress.  As  the  Abb«  Germain  Mar- 
c'hadour  observed  in  his  remarks  to 
the  Thomas  More  Society  of  America 
in  1980.  the  philosophy  of  St.  Thomas 
"•  •  •  represents  a  noble  attempt  to 
push  man's  intellect  to  the  frontiers  of 
science  as  well  as  theology  and  to  dis- 
cover how  each  of  these  fields  illumi- 
nates the  others." 

Few  have  as  much  to  learn  from  this 
remarkable  life  as  those  of  us  who 
have  the  privilege  of  public  service.  As 
a  writer  and  philosopher  on  the  role  of 
government.  Thomas  More  was  on  the 
leading  edge  of  social  concepts  that 
continue  to  shape  the  fabric  of  our  so- 
ciety. In  "Utopia,"  More  was  among 
the  first  men  in  history  to  speak  clear- 
ly of  the  need  to:  Grant  full  social  and 
economic  equality  to  women;  insure 
free  and  open  elections  of  public  offi- 
cials; provide  free  and  life-long  public 
education;  insure  freedom  of  speech 
and  religion;  provide  humane  condi- 
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tions  in  the  workplace;  and  establish 
voluntary  military  service. 

He  was  also  among  the  first  to  ar- 
ticulate society's  responsibility  for  the 
social  welfare  of  its  poorest  members. 

More  spoke  to  his  values  as  elo- 
quently with  his  death  as  he  did  in 
life.  By  choosing  to  die  as  "the  King's 
good  servant,  but  God's  first."  he  died 
for  a  principle  that  is  as  valid  today  as 
it  was  500  years  ago— the  principle 
that  law  is  a  means  to  an  end,  but  not 
an  end  in  itself.  Though  a  leader  of 
the  state,  he  gave  his  life  for  the  prin- 
ciple that  religious  freedom  is  more 
important  than  political  loyalty.  And 
while  he  believed  strongly  in  society's 
right  to  make  laws  for  its  own  well- 
being  and  protection,  he  cared  enough 
to  die  for  the  principle  that  laws  must 
themselves  be  based  on  principles, 
values,  and  human  dignity  rather  than 
convenience.  He  was,  in  short,  not  Just 
a  religious  martyr,  but  a  martyr  for 
principle,  freedom,  and  human  dignity 
itself. 

Thomas  More's  life  was  a  testimoni- 
al to  human  values— an  affirmation  of 
the  fact  that  it  is  possible  for  man  to 
take  a  leadership  role  in  temporal  soci- 
ety without  weakening  his  adherence 
to  principle.  I  recently  had  the  privi- 
lege of  reading  two  fine  essays  on  the 
life  of  Thomas  More,  essays  that  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
this  afternoon.  The  first,  entitled 
"Thomas  More— A  Man  for  This 
Season,"  is  the  text  of  a  talk  given  to 
the  Thomas  More  Society  by  Chief 
Judge  Howard  T.  Markey  a  year  ago. 
The  second.  "The  Essense  of  Saint 
Thomas  More."  was  authored  by 
Joanne  F.  Wall  of  the  College  of  Holy 
Cross  in  Worcester.  Mass.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  essays  be 
printed  in  full  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  these  remarics. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibits  1  and  2.) 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Fifty  years  ago.  G. 
K.  Chesterson  wrote  that: 

sir  Thomas  More  is  more  important  at 
this  moment  than  at  any  moment  since  his 
death,  but  he  is  not  quite  so  important  as  he 
will  be  in  a  hundred  years'  time. 

History  has  borne  out  this  predic- 
tion, and  I  firmly  believe  that  a  centu- 
ry from  now,  our  children  and  grand- 
children will  also  pause  on  June  22  to 
measure  their  lives  against  the  life  of 
this  great  man.  Thomas  More  is  truly 
a  man  for  all  seasons,  and  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  Join  in  honoring  the  47th  anni- 
versary of  his  canonization. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  have  the 
floor,  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  to 
inform  my  colleagues  that  a  group  of 
Thomas  More's  admirers  have  created 
an  organization— the  Sir  Thomas  More 
Society  of  America  (1211  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  suite  700,  Washington. 
D.C.  20036)— to  explore  the  life  and 
legacy  of  this  brilliant  man. 
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The  Thomas  More  Society  will  be 
sponscp-ing  a  series  of  events  to  honor 
More'a  memory.  Today,  in  conjunction 
with  the  First  Friday  Club  of  Capitol 
Hill,  tl  le  Thomas  More  Society  will  be 
sponsc  ring  a  noontime  mass  to  honor 
St.  Thamas.  The  mass  will  be  held  at 
St.  Peter's  Church  on  Capitol  Hill. 
Celebrint  and  homilist  will  be  the 
Reven  nd  Raymond  O'Brien,  assistant 
dean,  i  :atholic  University  Law  School. 
An  inJDrmal  luncheon  will  follow  the 
cerem(  ny,  and  all  are  invited  to 
attend 

On  pSeptember  16,  Chief  Justice 
Warreli  Burger  will  be  awarded  the 
first  Bonorary  membership  in  the 
Thomas  More  Society  of  America.  The 
award' will  be  presented  at  the  soci- 
ety's aimual  banquet.  At  the  banquet, 
the  Chief  Justice  will  make  a  major 
addrest  linking  issues  faced  by  More 
with  tbe  issues  that  arose  early  in  the 
develoDment  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 
I  Exhibit  1 

Thomas  More— A  Mam  for  This  Season 
(Byjchief  Judge  Howard  T.  Marlcey) 

If  Thomas  More  were  to  visit  us  today,  he 
would  find  much  that  would  discourage  him 
and  yetj  a  good  deal  that  would  please  him. 

He  wAuld  be  discouraged  to  find  many  of 
us  so  ^usy  picking  up  the  golden  apples 
from  ttfe  tree  of  free  enterprise  as  to  have 
no  tlm^  to  fertilize  the  roots;  many  who 
have  fof-gotten  that  the  best  way  to  destroy 
one's  laurels  is  to  sit  on  them;  many  more 
interested  in  something  for  nothing  than  in 
sacrifice  for  others:  many  so  anxious  to  be 
loved  af  to  have  forgotten  how  to  be  re- 
spected) and  many  who  study  the  three  R's 
in  ordef  only  to  make  money  and  who  have 
forgott^  the  two  R's.  respect  and  responsi- 
bility, required  for  the  conduct  of  a  free  so- 
ciety.    I 

At  th^  same  time.  More  would  find  much 
to  pleaas  him.  for  he  would  see  in  the  histo- 
ry of  these  United  States  a  substantial  adop- 
tion of  treat  portions  of  his  vision. 

G.  K.  Chesterton  said,  in  1929,  that  "Sir 
Thomal  More  is  more  important  at  this 
moment  than  at  any  moment  since  his 
death,  liut  he  is  not  quite  so  important  as  he 
will  be  [in  a  hundred  years'  time."  A  wide- 
spread growth  in  the  study  of  the  life  of 
this  mtn,  who  'reverenced  the  goodness  of 
authority  but  reverenced  even  more  the  au- 
thority of  goodness."  Is  to  be  devoutly 
prayed  (or.  His  last  words  on  the  scaffold.  "I 
die  the  King's  good  servant,  but  Ood's  first" 
summe4  up  his  entire  life.  Those  words  also 
provide  a  guide  for  all  men.  for  all  seasons, 
and  for  this  season. 

More%  life  is  especially  important  and  val- 
uable tp  today's  busy  citizen.  Most  saints 
were  contemplative  and  withdrawn.  More, 
after  ffur  years  as  a  contemplative  in  the 
Charter  House,  elected  to  spend  his  allotted 
time  oD  earth  enmeshed  in  the  business, 
professional  and  governmental  life  of  his 
nation.  He  was  scholar,  author,  lawyer, 
judge,  diplomat,  public  official,  statesman, 
martyr  and  saint— and  he  excelled  In  all.  He 
held  the  offices  of  Under-Sheriff  of  London. 
Privy  Counsellor,  Master  of  Requests. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Commons,  Under 
Treasurer,  Chancellor  of  the  Outchy  of 
Lancaster,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor. 

Though  praying  half  the  night,  every 
night.  More  was  a  busy,  busy  man— appear- 
ing in  tome  court  capacity  in  almost  every 
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where  the 


case,  calmirg  rioters,  negotiating  in  France 
and  the  lo«Aands  for  his  country,  presiding 
in  the  House,  and  advising  a  king.  No  other 
saint  ever  q|uite  undertoolc  such  a  vocation. 

Basset  caped  More  "a  child  of  his  age." 
That  was  an  age  of  transition  much  like  our 
own  and  had  many  problems  similar  to  ours. 
A  study  of  More  is  fully  Justified  by  the 
choices  and  changes  we  face  in  our  own  age. 
As  our  world  struggles  with  world  govern- 
ment, nuaear  weapons,  and  peaceful 
coexistence,  More's  most  famous  woric, 
^ould  receive  growing  attention, 
ire  is  increased  by  automation 
>gy.  our  need  for  a  true  educa- 
bs  to  More's  home  at  Chelsea 
Ight  use  of  leisure,  the  value  of 
crafts,  and  tihe  dangers  of  idleness,  were  em- 
phasized ln|  theory  and  practice.  For  men 
who  have  lived  and  are  living  under  dicta- 
torship ana  tyranny,  the  lesson  of  More's 
life  is  increased  in  stature.  The  issue  that 
faced  and  ruined  Cromwell.  Cranmer  and 
Norfolk  is  tbe  same  as  that  which  faced  and 
ruined  Hitl^'s  men.  exactly  400  years  later. 
How  much  human  tragedy  might  have  been 
avoided  if  (hose  men  had  linown  and  fol- 
lowed the  vi^isdom  and  courage  of  More's  at- 
titude towaed  kings. 

Because  He  was  humorist,  writer,  states- 
man and  ffther,  we  so  easily  forget  that 
More  was  4  holy  man.  Canonization  is  of 
course  evidence  of  a  holy  life.  But  because 
More  never;  paraded  his  holiness— his  hair 
shirt  being)  Icnown  only  to  his  beloved 
daughter  Meg— it  is  so  easy  to  forget  that 
he  was  in  fact  a  holy  man.  Perhaps  this  is 
his  greatest!  lesson  to  us;  that  it  is  in  truth 
possible  to  live  a  busy  life— a  life  successful 
in  the  eyes  hi  the  world— it  is  in  truth  possi- 
ble to  be  a  successful  lawyer  and  an  eminent 
Judge— and  ^et  be  truly  a  holy  man  of  God. 

More's  lofe  affair  with  God,  his  spiritual 
view  of  life  [and  his  spiritual  realism  in  his 
approach  CJrpdward,  as  Basset  points  out,  in- 
volve four  basic  ingredients:  (1)  an  intelli- 
gent understanding  of  death:  (2)  the  folly  of 
worldliness:  (3)  awareness  of  God's  presence 
in  nature  and  in  the  wonderful  little  ordi- 
nary happenings  of  life;  and  (4)  a  constant 
awareness  of  the  love  of  God. 

The  light  ^hown  on  the  human  condition 
by  the  life  rThomas  More  is  as  of  as  much 
value  to  u|  as  ever  it  could  be.  Human 
nature  remains  unchanged  in  its  essentials. 
Spiritually.  >every  baby  starts  from  scratch. 
Unlike  the  piling  on  of  knowledge  and  tech- 
nology from  generation  to  generation,  man 
has  not  yet]  learned  to  build  upon  the  past 
in  the  areaj  of  ethics  and  morals.  We  can 
ever  maintain  hope,  however,  for  with  every 
baby  our  (troubled  humanity  gets  a  new 
start.  The^mplicity  and  realism  of  More's 
approach  Oodward  would  match  many  of 
our  moods,  |f  we  would  but  let  it. 

That  Mode's  "Utopia"  is  still  read,  after 
400  years,  ^ows  that  he  touched  a  part  of 
us  all.  Of  course  we  lose  when  we  attack  the 
dreamers.  Man  constantly  dreams  of  better 
days  and  often  the  dreamer  wins  out  over 
"practical"  i  men.  Both  parts  of  More's 
'Utopia"  ai^  amazingly  relevant  today  and 
illustrate  Wye  point.  Book  I.  an  attack  on  the 
England— misrule  by  the  rich, 
the  poor,  diplomatic  intrigue, 
ruinous  wat.  excessive  taxation,  inadequate 
legal  syst  em— sounds  like  yesterday's 
'Washingtqn  Post"  or  today's  "Washington 
Star." 

Book  II  4et  forth  a  better  society.  It  is 
amazing  ho  v  much  of  More's  ideas  we  have 
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social  ills  of 
suffering  o' 


adopted  or 


are  moving  to  adopt,  remember- 


ing that  ncne  of  them  existed  when  More 


was  writing 


Here  is  the  list. 


1.  EligibiUty  of  all  for  public  office. 

2.  Nomination  or  election  of  all  officials. 

3.  A  secret  ballot. 

4.  Equality  of  women  in  all  fields. 

5.  Universal  free  public  education. 

6.  Efficient  sanitation. 

7.  A  shortened  working  day. 

8.  Free  choice  of  religion. 

9.  Voluntary  military  service. 

10.  Various  forms  of  social  security. 
Thus  More  might  be  pleased  with  such  of 

what  he'd  see  if  he  returned  today.  In  fact 
he'd  find  only  a  few  parts  of  "Utopia"  still 
lacking.  All  property  is  not  held  in  common, 
but  More  was  against  that,  as  he  argues  in 
the  book,  because  it  wouldn't  work.  He 
argued  from  his  first  hand  experience  that 
that  idea  works  only  in  a  monastery,  like 
the  Charter  House.  We  do  not  have  the  Uto- 
phians'  free  medical  care,  but  whether  it 
would  work  or  not.  some  folks  are  pushing 
for  it.  He  would  chide  us  about  our  idleness, 
particularly,  no  doubt,  about  wasted  hours 
before  the  TV.  He  detested  and  feared  idle- 
ness. In  Utopia  there  is  none.  He  cautioned 
against  it  in  his  many  letters  to  his  children. 
He  saw  it  destroy  a  king. 

But  if  we  have  adopted  00  percent  of 
More's  vision,  why  are  we  not  happy?  Per- 
haps it  is  because  we  ignore  the  holiness 
which  motivate  More.  Perhaps  we  still  have 
worldliness  too  much  our  guide  and  our  god. 
For  example.  More  in  "Utopia"  suggests 
universal  education  throughout  life— but  as 
an  essential  Ingredient  of  human  happiness. 
He  considered  intellectual  development  a 
Joy  In  itself— not  Just  a  means  to  pass  exams 
and  earn  a  buck.  He  carried  this  out  with 
his  children.  As  another  example,  we  have 
shattered  families.  In  ""Utopia,""  and  in 
More's  own  home,  there  were  large  families 
with  the  old  and  the  young  eating,  living 
and  praying  together. 

That  brings  me  to  a  most  beautiful  facet 
of  More's  life— his  love  for  and  dedication  to 
his  family.  In  these  fast-paced  days  of  hard- 
pressed,  commuting,  ambitious  fathers,  a 
major  legacy  of  More  is  his  demonstration 
that  "the  busiest  man  in  the  realm  "  can  be 
a  true  father.  More  offered  his  personal  at- 
tention and  love  to  all,  but  most  intensely  at 
home— to  servants,  secretaries,  tutors,  to 
children,  grandchildren,  stepchild,  foster 
child,  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  at  times 
numbering  over  40  persons.  More  would 
have  much  to  say  to  those  male  parents  who 
consider  their  fatherly  task  completed  when 
they've  earned  the  cash.  As  he  wrote, 
"When  I  am  come  home  I  must  commune 
with  my  wife  and  chat  with  my  children." 
He  held  that  that  must  be  done  "Unless  a 
man  will  be  a  stranger  in  his  own  house."" 
Note  that  the  famous  Holbein  painting  is  of 
More's  family,  not  Just  More  alone.  He  per- 
sonally gave  music  lessons  to  Dame  Alice. 
He  taught  his  children  their  first  lessons 
himself.  More's  home  was  the  center  of  his 
life.  Though  much  outside  business  existed 
to  worry  and  sadden  him,  he  never  brought 
it  home,  but  was  every  merry  and  cheerful 
with  his  family.  More"s  home  reveled  in  love 
and  laughter  for  30  years.  Some  believe 
More"s  true  vocation  was  as  a  father.  His 
books,  his  career,  his  money,  his  friends— all 
were  secondary  to  More"s  home.  Home,  in 
this  sense,  was  More's  path  to  heaven— his 
equivalent  of  the  monastery. 

More  acted  always  on  his  lifelong  percep- 
tion of  his  last  end,  and  that  of  all  men,  and 
of  the  purpose  of  the  human  life.  Without  a 
basic  perception  of  some  kind,  can  any  man 
speak  seriously  of  law  and  human  liberty? 
Can  we  wisely  devise  rules  for  man's  con- 
duct  without   first   determining   what   we 


think  man  is  for?  When  the  human  being 
and  his  purpose  are  ignored,  law  may  be  left 
to  rest  on  mere  naked  force  instead  of  on 
conscience,  on  interest  instead  of  on  Justice. 

Hence.  I  believe  that  a  phenomenon  like 
that  called  "Watergate "  could  could  not 
have  happened  if  More's  principles  had 
been  operating.  You  may  recall  that  More 
told  Cromwell,  when  the  latter  was  about  to 
enter  the  king's  service  "In  your  counsel- 
giving  to  his  grace,  ever  tell  him  what  he 
ought  to  do.  but  never  what  he  is  able  to 
do."  In  the  play,  when  Roper  describes 
Cromwell  as  "A  nimble  lawyer,"  More  re- 
sponds that  Cromwell  is  "A  pragmatist."  We 
have,  to  our  sorrow,  heard  much  in  praise  of 
pragmatism  in  recent  times.  Whatever  may 
be  the  rationale  of  the  now  infamous  "en- 
emies list,"  it  may  be  contrasted  with  More's 
charity— not  only  to  those  friends  like 
Tungstall  and  his  daughter,  Meg,  who  sur- 
prised him  by  signing  the  oath— but  at  the 
end  of  his  trial  also  to  those  who — knowing 
better— participated  In  his  condemnation. 
His  last  words  in  court  were,  "So  I  verily 
trust  and  shall  therefore  right  heartily  pray 
that  though  your  lordships  have  now  here 
in  earth  been  Judges  to  my  condemnation 
we  may  yet  hereafter  in  heaven  merrily  all 
meet  together  to  our  everlasting  salvation. " 

As  the  schoolmen  say,  every  comparison 
limps,  but  neither  Henry  nor  Hitler  could 
have  achieved  mastery  without  compromise, 
cowardice  and  corruption.  Evil  is  evil  at  any 
time  and  anywhere.  Its  methods  never  vary. 
A  primary  tool  is  fear.  Secret  police,  spies 
and  informers  are  always  employed,  as  they 
were  in  More's  time.  The  simple,  ordinary 
folk  cannot  be  blamed— for  they  are  kept  in 
ignorance  and  without  power.  The  defeat  of 
evil  must  come,  if  at  all,  from  the  intellectu- 
als, from  those  of  us  who  may  be  favored  by 
education,  background  and  position.  Alone, 
More  could  not  defeat  the  evil  of  his  day. 
But  a  few.  Just  a  few  more,  with  his  courage, 
might  have  done  so.  The  four  who  died  with 
More  were  one  bishop  and  three  priests- 
while  all  the  other  bishops  and  priests  in 
England  were  cowed  and  took  the  oath.  One 
prominent  layman— only  one— Thomas 
More— stood  fast.  That  only  one  such  man 
was  prepared  to  stand,  and  that  the  nobility 
of  his  life  was  then  forgotten  for  300  years- 
tells  us  something,  it  seems  to  me.  We 
cannot  change  what  happened  to  More,  but 
More's  stand  tells  us  that  If  man  would 
change  his  world,  he  must  first  change  him- 
self. 

Today,  when  the  world  is  more  clearly 
than  ever  divided  between  those,  whatever 
their  current  label,  who  believe  that  man 
exists  for  the  state  and  those  who  believe 
that  the  state  exists  for  man,  More's  willing- 
ness to  die  for  the  principle  that  there  is  an 
area,  the  mind  and  soul  of  man,  not  subject 
to  invasion  and  control  by  the  state,  is  a 
constant  beacon. 

For  More  died  of  a  principle  dear  to  every 
lover  of  freedom,  every  respecter  of  human- 
ity, every  admirer  of  our  constitution.  That 
principle  is  that  there  can  be  something 
higher  than  a  king's  or  a  state's  written  law. 
It  matters  not  whether  we  call  it  "fairness," 
or  "ethics,"'  or  "natural  law,"  or  "moral  law  " 
or  "God's  law."  There  are  higher  consider- 
ations to  which  even  the  state  is  subject. 
The  alternative,  of  course.  Is  to  hold  that 
the  writ  of  ethics  and  morality  does  not  run 
at  all  to  the  field  of  human  law— and  to  au- 
thorize Judges,  in  all  logic,  to  accept  and  en- 
force laws  permitting  murder— or  to  approve 
and  enforce  the  master-race  acts  of  the 
Third  Reich. 

Should,  heaven  forbid,  we  be  faced  with 
such  choice,  resignation  or  worse  would  not 


seem  difficult  with  More's  sacrifice  before 
us.  Particularly  might  we  find  it  even  easier 
to  stand  with  More  if  we  recall  his  never 
failing  merry  humor— his  famous  remarks 
on  the  scaffold,  when  he  asked  to  be  assist- 
ed up  but  said  he  would  see  about  his 
coming  down  himself,  and  when  he  delayed 
the  axe  while  he  lifted  his  beard  saying  "It 
has  done  no  treason.""  To  paraphrase 
Basset,  had  we  been  there,  standing  where 
we  could  see,  and  had  we  looked  Just  above 
that  beard,  as  the  <xe  was  descending,  I 
think  would  have  seen  that  God"s  servant 
Thomas  More  was— smiling. 

Exhibit  2 

The  Essence  or  Saint  Thomas  More 

(By  Joanne  F.  Wall) 

In  1534  "Thomas  More  disobeyed  his  king's 
orders  by  refusing  to  take  the  Act  of  Succes- 
sion oath.  More's  letters,  works,  and  early 
biographies  reveal  the  underlying  reasons 
and  Justifications  for  his  disobedience. 
More,  a  man  of  profound  religious  insight 
and  comprehension,  believe  the  act  violated 
his  conscience's  understanding  of  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  authority,  and  therefore 
warranted  his  disobedience.  In  fact,  his  re- 
fusal to  sign  the  oath  was  a  display  of  his 
love  for  (jod,  rather  than  an  indication  of 
disrespect  for  his  king. 

Bom  in  1478.  Thomas  More  quickly  rose 
to  power  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  He 
was  appointed  Undersheriff  of  London,  and 
distinguished  himself  as  a  man  of  wisdom 
and  knowledge  in  the  courts  and  in  foreign 
affairs.  Henry,  hearing  of  More"s  capabili- 
ties and  intelligence,  summoned  him  to 
court  in  his  service.  More  proved  himself  so 
admirably  as  an  ambassador  to  Rome  that 
Henry  not  ony  designated  him  Master  of 
Requests,  but,  one  month  later,  dubbed  him 
a  Knight,  and  a  member  of  the  Privy  Coun- 
cil. Soon  More  was  appointed  Treasurer  of 
the  Exchequer,  and.  in  1523.  at  the  sum- 
moning of  Parliament,  was  made  Speaker  of 
the  House,'  on  More's  condition  that  Henry 
would  permit  freedom  of  speech. 

In  England  during  the  1530"s.  Henry's  di- 
vorce from  Katharine  of  Aragon  and  his  re- 
marriage to  Ann  Boleyn  was  the  most  im- 
portant domestic  issue.*  As  early  as  1528, 
Henry  obtained  a  commission  from  Pope 
Clement  VII  to  debate  whether  or  not  he 
was  indeed  lawfully  married  to  Katharine. 
However,  in  1529,  after  much  stalling,  Clem- 
ent revoked  the  commission.  Henry,  angered 
and  impatient,  dismissed  Cardinal  Wolsey 
and  appointed  More  as  Lord  High  Chancel- 
lor. Henry  conferred  the  divorce  matter 
upon  loyal  university  men  and  a  packed 
Parliament  to  receive  their  opinion.  To 
guarantee  his  marriage  to  Anne.  Henry  co- 
erced the  clergy  into  recognizing  him  as  the 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  by  accusing 
the  Convocation  of  being  guilty  of  praemun- 
ire. The  clergy  submitted  to  the  will  of  the 
king  in  Feburary  of  1531.  by  declaring 
Henry  as  the  "sole  and  Supreme  Protector 
and  Head  of  the  Church'".'  "so  far  as  the 
law  of  Christ  allows."'*  As  a  result  of  the 
Submission  of  the  Clergy.  More,  pleading 
reasons  of  ill  health,  resigned  from  the 
office  of  Chancellor.  A  year  later.  Ann 
Boleyn  was  crowned  queen  of  England. 

In  1534.  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Suc- 
cession which  stated  that  Anne's  children 
were  the  legitimate  heirs  to  the  throne.  The 
Act  also  included  the  "admission  of  the  in- 
validity of  the  marriage  with  Katharine. 
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and  the  denial  of  Papal  authority."*  More 
refused  to  deny  the  authority  of  the  pope, 
and  consequently,  he  was  imprisoned.  In  the 
same  year.  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of  Su- 
premacy which  reiterated  that  the  King  was 
Supreme  Head  of  the  Church  of  England. 
In  addition.  Parliament  passed  the  Act  of 
Treason  which  declared  that,  after  Febru- 
ary 1535.  it  was  high  treason,  "by  words  or 
writing  maliciously  to  deprive  the  King  of 
his  dignity,  title,  or  name  of  his  royal 
esUte."*  More  twice  refused  to  take  the 
oath.  More,  however,  did  not  object  to  the 
king's  remarriage;  in  fact,  he  reasoned  that 
the  divorce  was  a  political  matter,  which 
"lay  within  the  legitimate  domain  of  the 
king  and  Parliament."'  Specifically,  More 
objected  to  the  denial  of  the  supremacy  of 
the  pope. 

Although  More  was  a  loyal  citizen. 
(Indeed,  his  "Utopia"  discussed  the  impor- 
tance and  necessity  of  obedience).  More  had 
a  profound  understanding  of  the  distinct 
realms  of  authority— spiritual  and  political. 
Whereas  the  king  possessed  authority  over 
political  matters,  the  church  possessed  au- 
thority over  spiritual  matters,  and  each  in- 
stitution rightfully  demanded  the  obedience 
of  its  subjects.  In  a  letter  to  Parliament, 
More  wrote  that  "No  man  living  is  there,  my 
Lords,  that  would  with  better  will  do  the 
things  that  should  be  acceptable  to  the 
King's  Highness  than  1."'  Even  when  Henry 
imprisoned  him  in  the  Tower  of  London. 
More  did  not  condemn  or  denounce  his 
king.*  In  fact,  he  entered  political  life  solely 
out  of  deference  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
king.  Although  More  realized  his  necessary 
obedience  to  the  king,  he  respected  God's 
law  as  demanding  a  higher  obligation.  More 
obeyed  the  king's  law  only  in  so  far  as  it  did 
not  oppose  God's  law.  Guided  by  his  con- 
science. More  believed  that  the  denial  of 
papal  authority  was  in  direct  confrontation 
to  God's  law  as  expressed  in  the  teachings 
of  the  Catholic  Church.  When  pressed  to 
take  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  More  replied 
that  "he  willingly  would  with  the  losse  of 
one  of  his  limmes.  for  that  matter  any  thing 
to  find  whereby  he  could  with  his  con- 
science safely  serve  his  graces  contenta- 
tion."  '0  In  a  letter  to  a  bishop.  More  wrote: 
"it  lieth  not  in  my  power  but  that  they  may 
devour  me:  but  God  being  my  good  Lord.  I 
will  provide  that  they  shall  never  deflower 
me!""  More  esteemed  the  integrity  of  his 
conscience  more  important  than  the  preser- 
vation of  his  own  life.  Therefore.  More  be- 
lieved that  he  could  not  obey  the  king's  de- 
mands or  authority  without  violating  his 
conscience,  as  it  understood  the  word  of 
Ood.  At  one  of  the  hearings.  More  reminded 
the  king  of  his  own  advice,  that  one  is 
obliged  "first  to  looke  vnto  Ood.  and  after 
Ood  vnto  him.""  More  believed  that  the 
higher  law  to  which  man  ultimately  owes 
his  aUegiance  is  discovered  and  understood 
through  man's  reason  and  conscience. 

Thomas  Cromwell,  and  a  host  of  others, 
asked  More  how  he  could  maintain  his 
belief  that  man  should  be  guided  by  his  con- 
science, and  yet.  Justify  his  treatment  of  the 
heretics.  However,  as  Richard  Sylvester  so 
aptly  stated.  Mores  understanding  of  con- 
science "should  t>e  viewed  here  in  its  late 
medieval  contest  where  ethical  speculation 
has  never  reached  firm  conclusions  concern- 
ing the  right  of  an  heretical  conscience."  ■* 
More  would  have  argued  that  heretics  did 
not  have  well-informed  consciences,  because 
their  consciences  opposed  principles  es- 
poused by  the  saints  and  the  universal 
church.  Heretics,  by  opposing  these  stand- 
ards and  principles,  threatened  the  peace. 


order,  ^d  unity  of  the  universal  Catholic 
Church.  More  feared  that  disunity  within 
the  Catholic  Church  would  naturally  invite 
universal  chaos.  More  envisioned  that  after 
the  hefetics  succeeded  in  "casting  out  of  the 
clergy,"  they  would  Incur  the  wrath  of  God. 
To  putilsh  man  for  his  impudence,  God 
shall  "kithdrawe  his  grace  and  lett  all  run 
to  ruirte." '«  More's  beliefs  led  to  his  fear 
that  wnry's  usurpation  of  papal  authority 
would  Inevitably  result  in  the  usurpation  of 
regal  authority,  and  certain  destruction  of 
the  order  within  society. 

More  understood  conscience  not  simply  in 
terms  ♦f  moral  integrity;  rather,  conscience 
"was  tl>e  result  of  years  .  .  .  spent  reflecting 
in  the  Presence  of  God  on  the  true  meaning 
of  authority."  ■*  As  a  result  of  the  time  and 
effort  kpent  contemplating  the  essence  of 
authority.  More  "knew  whom  to  obey"  '•  in 
the  kiiig's  great  matter.  More  appealed  to 
his  con^ience  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
sign  the  Oath  of  Supremacy.  Conscience  he 
believed  to  be  an  absolute  which  must  be 
valued  and  obeyed.  The  individual's  con- 
science should  be  prevailed  upon  and  deter- 
mined by  the  universal  church  of  Christen- 
dom."! (the  "great  council  of"  Christen- 
dom,'*] the  wise  men  throughout  time,'* 
and  tht  revelation  of  Ood.  After  being  de- 
clared guilty  of  high  treason.  More  finally 
revealed  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  Act  of  Su- 
premaw  was  a  "law  disagreeable  with  the 
general  law  of  Christ's  universal  Catholic 
Churcli" '"  and  therefore  was  a  trespass 
against  God.  Neither  the  Parliament  nor 
the  king  had  the  right  to  tamper  with  the 
laws  of  I  God,  "as  rightfully  belonging  to  the 
See  of  I  Rome"*'  and  as  accepted  and  de- 
creed bar  St.  Peter  and  other  holy  and  wise 
men  oil  the  past.  He  sUted  that  "he  had 
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ly  will  suffer  eternal  damnation.*'  In  a 
letter  to  His  daughter  Margaret  while  at 
Westminster.  More  sUted  that  although  he 
"would  not  deny  to  swear  to  the  succession, 
yet  unto  tike  oath  that  was  offered  [him], 
[he]  could  hot  swear  without  the  Jeopardiz- 
ing of  [his]  soul  to  perpetual  damnation." »• 
More's  relifious  beliefs  rendered  htm  stub- 
bom  and  obstinate  in  the  eyes  of  his  con- 
temporarlei.  and.  as  a  result,  he  was  impris- 
oned. I 

When  hi|  interrogators  wondered  at  his 
persistence  in  adhering  to  his  conscience,  he 
replied  that  his  conscience,  so  long  diligent- 
ly studied  and  informed,  would  "stand  with 
my  own  salvation.  I  am  no  man's  Judge."" 
His  faith  in  his  well-studied  conscience  pro- 
fessed his  tkith  in  God.  In  a  prayer  written 
while  in  the  Tower  of  London,  he  counselled 
his  readers  to  "Stand  stiff"  to  ones  con- 
science an4  "steadfast  faith."  Those  who 
show  "no  hope  of  God's  help  [and]  fly  for 
succour  to  »ian's  help"»o  display  their  faith- 
lessness add  eventually  succomb  to  the 
temptations  of  the  devil. 

Many  people  urged  More  to  swear  to  the 
oath,  and  yet  in  his  heart  disguise  and  main- 
Uin  his  belief  in  papal  supremacy.  He  re- 
fused to  pefjure  his  word,  however,  for  fear 
of  swearinit  against  his  conscience  and  con- 
demning hftnself  to  hell.  More  equated  the 
swearing  ol  his  word  with  the  swearing  of 
one's  true  aonscience  before  God;  therefore, 
by  perjuring  against  one's  word,  one  was 
perjuring  against  one's  being.*'  His  daugh- 
ter Margaret,  by  appealing  to  his  sense  of 
love  and  concern  for  his  family,  entreated 
More  to  take  the  oath.  and.  when  he  re- 
fused, begg^  him  to  disclose  his  reasons.  In 
response.  More  asked  her  why  he  labored 
to  make  [Her  father]  swear  against  his  con- 


found «o  authority  for  the  supremacy  of  a    science,  and  so  send  him  to  the  Devil?"**  At 


secular  prince",**  and  therefore,  he  was 
bound  to  refuse  the  oath.  In  addition,  he 
noted  that  the  Act  of  Supremacy  violated 
the  Mtgna  Charta  as  well  as  the  king's 
sacred  Coronation  oath.  He  also  argued  that 
Henry's  decree  was  unlawful  and  directly  re- 
pugnant to  his  conscience  by  the  very  fact 
of  Its  being  in  opposition  to  the  law  of 
Chrlstehdom.  He  argued:  "Therefore  am  I 
not  botnd,  my  Lord,  to  conform  my  con- 
science to  the  Council  of  one  realm  against 
the  general  council  of  Christendom!"  «*  At 
his  last  interrogation,  he  argued  that  his 
conscieiice  was  more  obliged  to  the  laws  "of 
the  wh^le  body  of  Christendom:  than  to  the 
opposiilg  laws  of  the  realm."  ** 

More  believed  that  by  remaining  faithful 
to  the  informed  conscience,  the  Christian 
displayed  his  profoundest  faith  in  Ood.  In 
fact,  by  maintaining  the  purity  of  his  con- 
science, and  by  remaining  faithful  to  the  in- 
formed!  conscience,  the  Christian  displayed 
his  protfoundest  faith  in  Ood.  In  fact,  by 
maintaining  the  purity  of  his  conscience, 
and  by  refraining  from  swearing  to  the  oath 
and  petJuring  himself,  he  felt  that  he  was 
saving  his  soul  from  damnation.  According 
to  his  biographer  Harpsfield,  More  consid- 
ered that  "every  true  and  good  subject  is 
more  qounde  to  have  respect  to  his  saide 
consciehce  and  to  his  soule  then  to  any 
other  Oiing  in  all  the  world  beside."**  by 
the  vefy  fact  that  swearing  against  one's 
own  cofiscience  is  sure  to  "offend  God  very 
sore."**  More  believed  that  he  must  submit 


another  p^int.  More  reiterated  that  he 
could  not  "iweare  without  the  hazarding  of 
Chis]  soul^  to  perpetual]  damnation."** 
More,  a  stestdfast  orthodox  Catholic,  equat- 
ed perjury  ^th  damnation. 

Another  reason  More  would  not  perjure 
himself  stemmed  from  his  great  fear  of  hell. 
In  his  unnnished  book.  "The  Four  Last 
Things."  More  planned  to  write  on  death. 
Judgment.  Hell,  and  Heaven,  to  remind  his 
readers  of  kheir  mortality  and  of  the  im- 
pending Judgment:  "all  of  us  [are]  prisoners 
under  sentence  of  death."  *«  As  such,  men 
must  prevont  themselves  from  succombing 
to  temporal  pleasures.  Man  must  always 
ottey  God's'  authority,  or  "fear  Him  which 
when  He  hath  killed,  hath  in  His  power  far- 
ther to  cast  him  whom  He  kiUeth  into  ever- 
lasting fire."**  According  to  Harpsfield. 
More  had  "ta  sure  ayme  of  the  lamentable 
world  that  followed."  »•  and  therefore  strove 
to  maintain  the  integrity,  sincerety.  and 
wholeness  qf  his  soul.  While  in  the  Tower  of 
London.  Mere  wrote  a  prayer  admonishing 
man  to  obe(y  God's  law  above  temporal  au- 
thority, or  else  expect  to  be  cast  into  hell: 
"Whoever  so  saves  his  life  that  he  displeases 
Ood  thereby  shall  soon  after,  to  his  no  little 
grief,  full  sere  mislike  the  same."  and  ought 
to  expect  to  confront  the  "everlasting  tor- 
ments of  hell." "  However,  he  who.  for 
God's  sakej  endures  tribulation  and  death, 
shall  be  greeted  with  "the  everlasting  Joys 
of  heaven.'t"  Therefore,  More  refused  to 
sign  the  oajth  not  only  in  fear  of  hell,  but 


to  provoking  a  king's  displeasure  for  fear  of    also  in  antiisipation  of  a  glorious  heaven  to 
incurriag  God's  displeasure.  Although  the     come. 


man  who  refuses  to  obey  a  king's  law  may 
indeed  suffer  temporal  pain,  the  man  who 
refuses  to  obey  God's  law,  (as  expressed  by 
the  general  council  of  the  Catholic  church 
and  the  \  informed  conscience),  most  assured- 


More's  dtep  religious  faith  lent  him  the 
necessary  strength  to  staunchly  refuse  to 
sign  the  oal  h  and  stoically  endure  Imprison- 
ment. He  b  (lieved  that  trial  and  tribulation 
allowed  ma  i  to  share  the  passion  of  Christ 
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and  display  one's  faith  in  Ood.  He  under- 
stood that  his  imprisonment  was  "no  pain- 
ful punishment,  but  of  his  patience  profiU- 
ble  exercises."  **  Furthermore,  More  felt 
that  man  most  sincerely  displayed  his  faith 
by  believing  in  his  conscience  and  patiently 
enduring  suffering.  In  a  prayer.  More  wrote: 
"Whosoever  suffers  any  trouble  or  adver- 
sary according  to  the  will  of  Ood.  must 
wholly  commit  his  soul  into  the  hands  of 
Ood.  his  trusty  and  faithful  creator."  *<>  Suf- 
fering serves  to  elevate  and  perfect  one's 
comprehension  of  the  kingdom  of  Ood.  Suf- 
fering, furthermore,  not  only  challenges  the 
individual  to  conform  his  will  to  God's  will, 
but  also  challenges  the  individual  to  seek 
comfort  in  God's  mercy.  In  fact,  Ood  bes- 
tows comfort  upon  the  sufferer  by  revealing 
"the  secret  inward  inspiration  of  His  Holy 
Spirit."*'  More  perceived  suffering  to  lie  a 
blessing  because  of  the  opportunity  it  lends 
the  individual  to  elevate  his  understanding 
of  the  Absolute.  In  a  letter  to  Margaret  he 
urged  her  to  rejoice  that  Ood  "hath 
aduanced  (me)  to  this  high  honour,  and 
vouchsafed  to  make  (me)  woorthie  to 
spende  my  life  for  the  defense  and  vphold- 
ing  of  vertue.  Justice,  and  religion."  **  Man 
must  not  seek  to  obtain  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  without  first  enduring  trial  and 
tribulations  on  earth.  Noting  Christ's  exam- 
ple. More  stated  that  man  must  patiently 
experience  hardship  because:  "We  may  not 
looke  at  our  pleasures  to  goe  to  heauen  in 
Fetherbeddes.  It  is  not  the  way;  for  Lord 
himself  went  thither  with  great  paine  and 
by  many  tribulations."  **  More  wrote  "A 
Dialogue  of  Comfort  against  Tribulation"  to 
advise  Christians  as  to  how  they  should 
maintain  their  faith  and  strength  in  the 
face  of  persecution.**  More  counselled  that 
not  only  should  the  Christian  endure  suffer- 
ing in  anticipation  of  the  Joys  of  Heaven, 
but  he  must  also  refrain  from  assuming  that 
he  may  obtain  this  kingdom  without  hard- 
ship. Indeed,  in  the  "Dialogue."  More  ques- 
tioned: "Who  can  for  very  shame  desire  to 
enter  into  the  lUngdom  of  Christ  with  ease, 
when  Himself  entered  not  into  His  own 
without  pain?"  •' 

In  the  "Dialogue,"  More  also  discussed 
false  martyrdom.  Those  individuals  who  suf- 
fered and  died  in  attempts  to  purge  their 
own  sins  and  to  "pay  their  own  ransoms, 
and  save  their  souls  themselves,"  **  were,  in 
fact,  sinning  against  the  sacredness  of  par- 
ticipation in  the  Passion  of  Christ  More, 
however,  refused  to  sign  the  oath  and  en- 
dured hardship  for  the  superior  and  tran- 
scending vision  of  perserving  "the  vnltie  of 
the  Church  and  the  Catholike  fayth  of  the 
same."*'  (In  fact.  More  wrote  his  "Dia- 
logue" to  prepare  other  Christians  to  with- 
stand persecution  in  the  name  of  Catholic 
unity.)  Harpsfield  proclaimed  More  as  the 
first  layman  "that  dyed  a  maryr  for  the  de- 
fence and  preseruation  of  the  vnltie  of  the 
Catholike  Church. "  ♦* 

On  the  way  to  being  taken  to  court  by 
Henry's  officials.  More  confided  in  Roper  "I 
thank  our  Lord  the  field  is  won."  **  Suffer- 
ing and  contemplation  had  in^ired  More  to 
transcend  personal  and  temporal  attach- 
ments for  the  sake  of  more  universal  and 
spiritual  goals.  Harpsfield  wrote  that:  "the 
loue  [he  had  for]  Ood  wrought  in  him  so  ef- 
fectually that  It  conquered  all  his  carnal  af- 
fections from  his  wife  and  children,  whom 
he  most  deerely  loved."  (p.  167.) 

More  was  convicted  of  treason  in  July  of 
1535  on  the  perjured  evidence  submitted  by 
Sir  Richard  Rich,  when,  in  fact.  More  had 
never  vocally  denied  the  supremacy  of  the 
king.  Thomas  More,  scholar,  lawyer,  and 


sUtesman.  was  first  and  foremost  a  man  of 
Ood.  His  faith  in  his  conscience  and  in  his 
Ood  assured  him  a  sense  of  certainty  and 
stability  in  the  world  he  loved.  By  coming  to 
an  understanding  of  the  true  meaning  and 
essence  of  authority.  More  learned  to  tran- 
scend earthly  concerns  in  anticipation  of  a 
greater  world  to  come. 
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STEEL  UNFAIR  TRADE 
PRACTICE  CASES 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  caU  up 
Calendar  Order  No.  677  and  ask  that  It 
be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  state  the  resolution  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  Senate  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  100)  expressing  the  sense  of  the  Con- 
gress that  pending  steel  unfair  trade  prac- 
tice cases  be  vigorously  pursued  and 
promptly  concluded. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, first,  let  me  say  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  calling  up  the  resolution.  That 
question  should  have  been  put. 

Second,  I  have  no  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
and  give  our  unanimous  consent  on 
this  side  of  the  aisle  for  calling  up  the 
resolution.  I  commend  his  work  on 
this  resolution.  Following  his  state- 
ment, I  shall  have  a  statement. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  minority  leader.  I  observe  that  he 
is  an  original  cosponsor  of  this  resolu- 
tion, which  was  reported  last  week  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance.  I 
shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  Senate 
to  go  through  all  the  reasons  I  am 
pleased  to  bring  this  resolution  to  the 
floor  and  why  I  think  the  Senate 
needs  to  pass  it.  I  just  note  the  two  re- 
solving clauses  in  the  resolution. 

The  first  resolving  clause  states  that 
it  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  exercise  the  author- 
ity granted  to  him  by  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  appropriate  agencies  to  vig- 
orously pursue  and  promptly  conclude 
the  countervailing  duty  and  antidump- 
ing investigations  being  conducted 
concerning  foreign  trade  practices  in- 
volving carbon  steel  products  and  spe- 
cialty steel  products;  second,  that  Con- 
gress, if  necessary,  should  promptly 
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consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  trade  laws  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  first  re- 
solving clause  is  self-explanatory.  In 
1979,  in  our  new  Trade  Act,  we  provid- 
ed a  good  deal  of  new  authority  to  this 
country,  to  our  President,  to  our  agen- 
cies to  take  action  against  unfair  for- 
eign competition.-  This  resolution 
stands  squarely  behind  the  idea  that 
we  should  use  our  trade  laws  as  they 
were  intended  to  be  used,  to  restore 
free  market  conditions  and  to  uphold 
the  international  rules  that  most 
countries  have  accepted. 

It  is  the  final  clause  of  this  resolu- 
tion that  carries  that  thought  one  step 
further;  namely,  that  we  in  Congress 
should  promptly  consider  additional 
appropriate  legislation  to  strengthen 
our  trade  laws  should  that  be  neces- 
sary. 

I  should  like  to  make  clear  in  that 
regard,  Mr.  President,  that  thus  far, 
the  laws  we  have,  the  ones  we  wrote  in 
the  1979  Trade  Act,  do  appear  to  be 
operating  normally  and  that  statutory 
deadlines  have  been  met.  The  prelimi- 
nary determinations  of  June  10  foimd 
subsidies  on  steel  -of  roughly  50  per- 
cent of  the  EEC  steel  being  shipped 
into  this  country.  Subsidies  range 
from  a  very  small  amount  to  a  high  of 
40  percent  in  the  case  of  British  steel. 

While  I  want  to  examine  the  details 
of  the  decisions  more  closely  to  see  if 
what  Congress  intended  in  1979  has 
been  adhered  to,  I  think  that,  in  the 
aggregate,  a  good  start  has  been  made 
and  that  the  effect  of  the  decisions 
made  by  the  Commerce  Department 
will  be  to  reduce  significantly  the 
volume  of  steel  imported  into  this 
country  from  the  EEC. 

I  also  think  it  is  worth  noting,  Mr. 
President,  that  this  result  is  very,  very 
different  from  that  which  would  have 
occurred  prior  to  the  enactment  of  the 
1979  Trade  Act.  In  that  legislation,  we 
In  Congress  substantially  rewrote  our 
unfair  trade  practice  laws.  I  was  privi- 
leged as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  to  play  a  role  in  that  proc- 
ess. Let  me  go  over  some  of  the 
changes  we  made. 

First,  we  successfully  insisted  that 
the  language  on  injury  make  clear 
that  there  was  no  toughening  of  the 
injury  standard  over  the  then  current 
law  despite  the  Insertion  of  the  term, 
"material." 

Second,  one  of  my  amendments  pro- 
vided for  a  broad  definition  of  the 
term  "subsidy."  Prior  to  that  time, 
that  definition  had  been  so  narrowly 
construed  as  to  be  meaningless.  What 
we  did  was  include  subsidies  beyond 
those  simply  specified  or  mentioned  in 
the  Subsidies  Code  and  thus  insured 
that  a  wider  variety  of  imfair  trade 
practices  would  be  caught  by  the  law. 

Another  amendment,  one  I  also  sug- 
gested and  which  was  adopted,  provid- 
ed for  severe  restrictions  on  the  then 
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administering  authority,  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury— it  is  now  the 
Commerce  Department's  authority— to 
reduce  lor  eliminate  subsidies  by  offset- 
ting oiher  taxes  or  charges  against 
them.  We  used  to  offset  the  subsidies 
found,  so  much  so  that  at  times,  we 
practictilly  thought  we  owed  other 
countries  money  rather  than  their 
being  aibject  to  a  duty. 

Whai^we  have  done  is  to  insure  that 
if  a  subsidy  is  found  its  full  amount 
wiU  be  assessed. 

Fourth,  we  placed  strict  limits  on 
the  authority  of  the  Crovemment  to 
settle  A  case  short  of  a  final  determi- 
nation on  the  subsidy  issue.  This  was 
the  mt^st  serious  shortcoming  in  the 
Carter  'administration's  proposal,  as  it 
provided  authority  to  settle  on  virtual- 
ly any*  terms.  My  amendment  nar- 
rowed that  authority  and  made  it 
more  difficult  to  settle  a  case  without 
the  eff^tive  approval  of  the  complain- 
ing pa^y.  These  provisions  wiU  come 
into  play  if  the  European  countries  at 
this  point  seek  to  settle  the  cases.  The 
Commorce  Department,  of  course,  con- 
tinues to  have  authority  to  settle  out- 
side the  provisions  of  the  statute,  if— 
and  only  if— it  can  persuade  the  peti- 
tioners! to  withdraw  their  petitions, 
but  th^t  process  accords  the  complain- 
ing inqustry  a  significant  role  in  the 
process^ 

FLfthl  finally,  we  successfully  re- 
forme<v  the  procedures  of  section  301 
to  eliminate  the  administration's  prac- 
tice of  burying  complaints  by  never 
agreeing  to  accept  them,  as  in  fact 
happeiied  in  a  steel  case  early  in  the 
Carter  administration.  The  new  proce- 
dures rtequired  a  decision  on  accepting 
a  complaint  in  45  days,  and  they  then 
establish  tight  time  limits  which  guar- 
antee vn  end  to  the  case,  even  if  the 
Oatt  dispute  settlement  process  is  not 
concluded.  These  procedures  have 
been  particularly  relevent  to  and  ef- 
fective in  the  pending  specialty  steel 
301  cases. 

Take^  together,  Mr.  President,  what 
we  havje  are  a  series  of  procedures  in 
our  TrAde  Act  which  now  appear  to  be 
working.  We  want  to  be  sure  that  they 
are  woudng,  but  I  must  say  that  at  the 
present  time  it  is  my  view  that  the 
Comjnirce  Department  has  made  a 
very  cnedlble  and  good  start.  I  think 
the  decisions  of  June  10  are  evidence 
of  thai  intent  by  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. So  the  purpose  of  this  reso- 
lution V  to  make  clear  to  all  concerned 
that  tHe  intent  of  Congress  is  that  we 
will  c(^tinue  to  expect  the  law  to  be 
faithfi4ly  implemented,  and  we  are 
serving  notice  once  again  that  we  are 
watchl|ig  very  carefully  how  these 
cases  proceed. 

Let  me  say  if  problems  do  develop 
then  le  will  discuss  them  with  the 
Ooven  ment.  But  I  do  not  want  to  rule    during  the 
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While  til  e  resolution  does  not  speak 
directly  to  that  point,  I  do  mention  it 
to  make  clear  that  the  resolution's 
concluding  point  about  trade  law 
amendmenjts  is  by  no  means  an  empty 
phrase.  Ii^eed,  we  anticipate  there 
will  be  trade  legislation  here  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  Finance  Committee  re- 
ported reciprocity  legislation  Just  last 
week,  and  [the  same  day  we  reported 
this  resolution,  so  ours  is  not  an  empty 
threat,  Mn  President,  should  that  be 
what  is  ne  \ 

dent.  I  hope  none  of  my 
hink  that  we  are  here,  Sen- 
T  C.  Byro  and  myself  and 
:7  or  28  cosponsors,  crying 
there  is  no  wolf  in  the 


>ntrary.  I  would  Just  like  to 
I  colleagues'  memories  about 
subsidies  that  were  found. 
In  the  cas^  of  Belgium  subsidies  were 
found  in  tfie  neighborhood  of  20  per- 
cent on  sime  items;  in  the  case  of 
France  as  high  as  30  i>ercent  on  some 
items;  in  the  case  of  Italy  18  percent; 
in  the  case' of  South  Africa  16  percent; 
and,  of  course,  the  record  is  held  at 
this  point  |by  British  steel  at  over  40 
percent. 
We  are 
volume  of 
country, 
over  the 
which  ti 
pending,  tl 
an  Commi 
up  some  3 
versus  last 
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g  about  a  considerable 
1  that  has  come  into  this 
en  during  the  time  period 
t  year,  a  large  part  of 
these   cases    have   been 
e  imports  from  the  Europe- 
Jty  are  up  substantially, 
percent  in  the  year  to  date 
year  and,   as  you  might 
expect,  the  biggest  increases,  by  and 
large,  are  from  those  countries  subsi- 
dizing the  tnost. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  think  it  is  about 
time  that  yie  in  the  Congress  made  it 
very  clear  We  are  determined  that  the 
trade  be  both  free  and  fair.  Subsidies 
are  not  fair,  dumping  is  not  fair.  Both 
violate  the;Concept  of  fairness  and  also 
free  trade. 

I  want  tp  thank  all  my  cosponsors, 
all  those  ^ho  support  this  resolution, 
for  their  support.  It  is  about  time  that 
we  spoke  up  and  out  for  what  we  be- 
lieve in,  and  that  is  that  trade  that  is 
going  to  be  free  has  to  be  fair. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD  addressed 
the  Chair. 

The   PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Kasten  ).  ijhe  minority  leader  is  recog- 
nized. 
Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 


dent, I  am 
sponsor  of 
the  SenaU 
vigorous 


out  it  e  possibility  of  strengthening    basic  commodity  that  is  used  through 


legislai  Ion. 


out    the 


pleased  to  be  an  original  co- 
this  resolution  to  express 
's  support  for  prompt  and 
Enforcement    of    our    trade 
laws  affecting  carbon  steel  and  special- 
ty steel. 

The  steel  industry  has  been  one  of 

the  hardest  ^^^  sectors  of  our  economy 

current  recession.  Steel  is  a 


economy— in    automobiles. 


buUdings,  equipment,  and  consumer 
products— and  as  such  it  is  directly  af- 
fected by  the  downturn  in  those  indus- 
tries. 

While  the  domestic  economic  prob- 
lems facing  the  steel  industry  are 
great,  there  is  a  special  threat  from 
beyond  our  shores.  Grossly  imfair 
trading  practices,  in  particular  dump- 
ing and  subsidization  of  steel,  are 
being  used  extensively  by  European 
steelmakers.  Those  practices  have 
turned  a  recession  into  a  depression 
for  American  steelmakers. 

More  than  100,000  American  steel- 
workers  are  on  layoff.  Another  31,000 
are  working  short  weeks.  Both  figures 
are  climbing,  as  mill  after  mill  reduces 
its  operating  capacity. 

For  the  week  ended  June  19,  1982, 
the  steel  industry  was  operating  at 

45.4  percent  of  capacity.  Last  year  at 
this  time,  the  industry  was  operating 
at  81.4  percent  of  capacity.  Steel  pro- 
duction for  the  week  ended  June  19, 
1982  was  1.345  million  short  tons,  com- 
pared to  2.410  million  short  tons  at 
this  time  last  year.  That  is  a  44.2  per- 
cent decrease  in  production. 

Such  low  operating  levels  cannot  be 
sustained  by  privately  owned  firms 
that  must  compete  with  nationalized 
firms,  or  with  companies  that  receive 
special  subsidies  from  their  govern- 
ments. 

It  appears  that  some  European 
countries  subsidize  their  steelmakers 
as  a  practical  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment problems.  Unemployment  rates 
in  many  of  the  European  countries 
that  are  most  active  in  unfair  trading 
practices  are  low  compared  with  the 
United  States.  This  country's  current 
record  post-Second  World  War  high 
unemployment  rate  of  9.5  percent— 

10.5  million  people— is  nearly  twice  as 
great  as  West  Germany's  5.6  percent. 
However,  the  imemployment  problem 
Is  merely  exported  from  Europe  to 
America  by  the  use  of  unfair  and  ille- 
gal trading  tactics. 

One  purpose  of  this  resolution  is  to 
urge  the  President  to  seek  the  timely 
enforcement  of  the  trade  laws  that  the 
United  States  has  in  force. 

The  other  purpose  of  this  resolution 
is  to  state  firmly  the  intention  and 
willingness  of  the  Senate  to  consider 
legislation  to  strengthen  our  trade 
laws.  This  is  a  key  factor  in  forming  a 
credible  trade  policy  for  this  country.  I 
am  already  convinced  of  the  urgent 
need  for  more  stringent  trade  legisla- 
tion. I  have  introduced  S.  2603,  the 
Fair  Trade  Act  of  1982.  My  bill  would 
provide  a  mandatory  relief  mechanism 
for  domestic  firms  who  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  in  entering  a  for- 
eign market. 

The  purpose  of  my  legislation  is  to 
provide  a  mechanism  for  fair,  recipro- 
cal treatment  for  American  firms  seek- 
ing foreign  markets,  and  to  reduce  the 
incentive  for  unfair  trading  practices 


by  making  it  possible  for  the  United 
States  to  retaliate  in  kind. 

It  is  critical  to  let  our  trading  part- 
ners know  that  we  are  serious  about 
enforcing  fair  trade  in  steel. 

The  effects  of  imfair  trade  do  not 
stop  at  the  steel  industry.  The  metal- 
lurgical coal  industry  is  now  in  the 
process  of  lajring  off  thousands  of 
miners— including  over  7,000  in  the 
southern  West  Virginia  coalfields.  The 
overall  number  of  unemployed  coal 
miners  in  West  Virginia  is  close  to 
9,900.  The  interdependence  of  the 
metallurgical  coal  industry  and  the 
steel  industry  causes  increased  suffer- 
ing when  unfair  trade  is  victimizing 
domestic  steelmakers. 

It  is  cold  comfort  when  the  unem- 
ployed coal  miner  Joins  the  unem- 
ployed steelworker  in  the  imemploy- 
ment line. 

We  must  defend  our  industrial  base. 
We  have  no  choice  but  to  do  so,  and  in 
a  forthright  manner.  The  world  that 
we  inhabit  is  volatile— anything  could 
happen.  America  needs  to  have  a 
secure  strategic  industrial  base  for  its 
own  defense.  Both  the  specialty  steel 
industry  and  the  carbon  steel  industry 
are  integral  parts  of  a  viable  defense 
industrial  base. 

I  commend  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Malcolm  Baldrige  for  his  announce- 
ment, on  June  11,  that  the  Commerce 
Department  had  found  evidence  of 
subsidization  of  steel  producers  by  for- 
eign governments.  While  the  actual 
amount  of  the  subsidies  found  by  the 
Commerce  Department  were  in  most 
cases  less  than  the  level  alleged  by 
American  steelmakers,  the  ruling  by 
Secretary  Baldrige  is  a  very  hopeful 
sign. 

I  urge  the  Secretary  to  pursue  these 
subsidization  cases  to  a  successlul  con- 
clusion. The  antidumping  cases  filed 
by  the  domestic  steel  producers  are 
still  under  investigation  by  the  Com- 
merce Department.  I  know  that  my 
colleagues  would  Join  me  in  urging 
that  these  cases  be  pursued  vigorously 
as  well. 

I  hope  that  the  practical  effect  of 
this  resolution  will  cause  our  Europe- 
an trading  partners  to  closely  examine 
their  practices  with  respect  to  the 
steel  business. 

The  unemployed  steelworkers  in 
West  Virginia  and  in  many  other 
States  are  not  going  to  wait  patiently 
for  relief.  The  modem,  competitive 
steelmakers  in  this  country  are  not 
willing  to  see  their  industry  crumble 
into  dust.  Our  commitment  to  the 
steel  industry  smd  its  thousands  of  em- 
ployees is  firm.  The  2,600  laid-off 
workers  at  Weirton  Steel  in  West  Vir- 
ginia's northern  panhandle,  and  the 
8,000  steelworkers  still  on  the  job,  for 
the  present,  at  that  mill,  want  to  see 
their  Government  help  them.  The 
least  that  we  can  do  is  to  tell  th^m 
with  one  voice— "We  are  on  your  side. 


and  fighting  for  fairness  for  American 
free-enterprise." 

Mr.  President,  I  congratulate  Mr. 
Heinz.  I  commend  him  on  the  intro- 
duction of  this  resolution.  I  am  happy 
to  support  him  and  Join  him  in  speak- 
ing on  behalf  of  the  resolution.  I  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  quickly  adopt  it. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  kind  remarks.  It  has 
been  my  pleasure  for  many  years  to 
collaborate  with  him  on  issues  impor- 
tant both  to  the  carbon  steel  industry 
and  the  specialty  steel  industry.  He 
has  been  very,  very  helpful  in  making 
the  Steel  Caucus  an  effective  voice, 
and  I  hope  that  our  bipartisan  effort 
both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  House, 
where  Congressman  Gatdos  chairs 
the  House  Steel  Caucus,  will  continue. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  House— this  res- 
olution has  already  been  introduced— 
will  see  fit  to  pass,  as  we  are  today, 
this  resolution. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  is  right 
and,  frankly,  within  the  next  30  to  40 
days,  the  European  governments  and 
the  companies  against  whom  Ameri- 
can producers  have  filed  complaints 
had  better  come  to  the  realization 
that  our  trade  laws  are  now  working 
and,  with  that  realization  planted  for 
the  first  time  firmly  in  their  minds, 
that  they  had  better  get  serious  about 
curbing  their  dumping,  their  subsidies, 
and  their  other  illegal  practices. 

These  sections  of  the  1979  Trade  Act 
are  not  criminal  statutes.  They  are 
civil.  But  the  effect  of  the  preliminary 
determination  of  subsidy  by  the  Com- 
merce Department  is  to  find  the  Euro- 
peans, the  British,  the  Italians,  the 
French,  the  Belgians,  guilty  as 
charged  in  the  petitions. 

I  do  not  think  that  we  should  be  in 
any  rush  to  accept  some  kind  of  inad- 
equate plea  bsLTgain  by  the  Europeans. 
They  should  understand  that  if  the 
Commerce  Department  or  the  peti- 
tioners are  going  to  undertake  any  set- 
tlement of  these  issues,  it  is  going  to 
have  to  be  a  real  settlement:  that 
there  are  going  to  have  to  be  real  safe- 
guards in  it;  that  it  is  going  to  have  to 
include  not  Just  the  carbon  steel  items 
in  the  petitions  that  were  ruled  on  fa- 
vorably but  to  go  well  beyond  that  to 
the  specialty  steel  covered  in  the  301 
petition. 

I  hope  that  the  message  is  delivered 
loud  and  clear  to  our  friends  in  the 
capitals  of  Europe  that  if  they  want  to 
settle  this  issue,  they  are  going  to  have 
to  settle  it  in  all  the  steel  categories 
where  their  guilty  behavior  has  violat- 
ed the  international  laws  against  free 
and  fair  trade. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion of  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz). 
The  prompt  and  vigorous  conclusion 
of  the  present  antidumping  and  coun- 
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tervailing  duty  investigations  is  crucial 
for  the  maintenance  of  an  efficient 
and  producitve  steel  industry— an  in- 
dustry that  is  so  vital  to  our  national 
security  interests. 

The  June  10  Commerce  Department 
preliminary  finding  confirmed  what 
many  of  us  have  known  for  years:  the 
Europeans  and  other  producers  are 
heavily  subsidizing  their  steel  exports. 
In  one  case,  the  rate  of  subsidy 
reached  40  percent.  The  Department 
of  Commerce  decision  involved  nearly 
4  million  tons  of  imported  steel,  or 
about  20  percent  of  total  1981  U.S. 
steel  imports. 

The  American  steel  industry  has 
been  materially  injured  by  unfair  com- 
petition of  this  kind;  one  industry  ana- 
lyst has  estimated  that  over  the  past  7 
years,  the  industry  has  lost  at  least 
$20  billion  in  terms  of  lost  revenues, 
wages,  and  benefits  due  to  dumped 
steel.  As  many  as  20,000  American 
steelworkers  may  have  lost  their  Jobs 
because  of  unfair  trade  practices. 
Needless  to  say,  the  ripple  effect  on 
the  economy  as  a  whole  has  been 
much  more  severe  than  on  the  steel 
industry  alone. 

With  the  steel  industry  currently  op- 
erating at  only  44  percent  of  capacity 
and  with  import  penetration  over  20 
percent,  strict  enforcement  of  our 
trade  laws  is  essential. 

In  March  of  this  year,  I  introduced 
S.  2167,  the  Unfair  Competition  Act  of 
1982.  This  bill  will  grant  American 
companies  broader  and  direct  access  to 
the  courts  to  prevent  economic  injury 
in  antidumping  and  coimtervailing 
duty  suits.  I  feel  that  this  bUl  will  pro- 
vide more  expeditious  and  effective 
relief  to  those  industries  injured  by 
unfair  competition.  Under  the  current 
law,  it  is  too  enticing  and  easy  for  for- 
eign producers  to  "dump  and  run,"  in 
the  process  throwing  American  work- 
ers out  of  their  Jobs.  On  May  24,  hear- 
ings were  held  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  and  2  days  later,  I  intro- 
duced S.  2167  as  an  amendment  to  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill.  Additional  hearings  on  S.  2167 
will  be  conducted  this  Thursday,  June 
24. 

Mr.  President,  unemployment  in  the 
steel  industry  has  reached  120,000  em- 
ployees, and  the  industry's  capital  in- 
vestment plans  are  seriously  Jeopard- 
ized. Given  the  continuing  and  rapid 
decline  of  the  American  steel  industry, 
it  is  absolutely  essential  that  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Inter- 
national Trade  Commission  vigorously 
enforce  our  fair  trade  laws.  To  delay 
any  longer  will  only  invite  the  further 
decline  and  attrition  of  an  industry  so 
vital  to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
Join  again  with  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  steel  caucus  in  support  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100  to 
express  the  conviction  that  prompt 
and  vigorous  pursuit  of  the  steel  cases 


Steel 
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pending  under  our  trade  laws  should 
be  a  matter  of  the  highest  priority  of 
this  administration. 

I  have  long  been  an  advocate  of  fair 
trade.  And  I  have  been  actively  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  policies 
which  jwill  revitalize  our  domestic  steel 
industry.  We  must  not,  by  inaction, 
allow  khis  basic  industry  to  be  de- 
stroyed by  unfair  foreign  imports  as 
tens  o^  thousands  of  American  work- 
ers lode  their  Jobs.  I  say  with  all  sin- 
cerity that  this  country  cannot  remain 
strong]  without  a  viable  domestic  steel 
industry. 

In  our  State  of  West  Virginia,  steel 
is  a  crttical  component  of  the  econom- 
Currently,  unemplojrment  in 
te  is  approximately  10  percent, 
traveled  the  area  of  our  north- 
handle  and  have  seen  the  trag- 
edy of  unemployment  in  the  steel  in- 
dustry! Steel  is  the  llfeblood  of  Weir- 
ton,  \f.  Va.,  and  other  towns  in  our 
State.  I  Employment  at  Welrton  Steel, 
our  single  largest  steel  employer,  has 
been  mit  back  to  8,400  workers  from 
around  12,000.  We  know  that  National 
Corp.,  which  owns  Welrton 
as  announced  its  intention  to 
plant  to  the  employees.  I  have 
orking  diligently  with  the  Weir- 
ton  cotnmunity,  my  West  Virginia  col- 
league^, the  Governor,  and  others  to 
assist  |n  that  effort.  Unfair  importing 
of  steel  is  one  of  the  biggest  problems 
facing  Weirton. 

I  anl  somewhat  encouraged  by  the 
Commerce  Department's  preliminary 
findings  on  the  initial  complaints  filed 
by  th^ domestic  steel  producers.  While 
these  and  other  carbon  and  specialty 
steel  ODmplaints  continue  through  the 
lengthen  investigative  processes,  I  urge 
the  Senate  to  approve  this  resolution 
and  s^nd  a  strong  message  that  the 
United  States  expects  fair  trade  in  our 
markCEs  and  vigorous  enforcement  of 
our  trade  laws. 

•  Mr.iHUDDIiESTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  am  ^  original  cosponsor  and  strong 
supporter  of  this  resolution  expressing 
the  sfnse  of  the  Congress  that  the 
pending  steel  unfair  trade  practice 
cases  be  pursued  vigorously  and  con- 
cluded promptly. 

The  steel  industry  is  the  Nation's 
fourth  largest,  with  1981  sales  of  $61 
billior.  a  work  force  of  391,000.  and 
wages  and  salaries  of  $12  billion.  A 
healthy  steel  industry  has  long  been 
recognized  as  necessary  to  a  healthy 
economy  and  a  secure  Nation.  But,  the 
steel  mdustry  is  in  serious  trouble,  and 
that  trouble  is  being  felt  throughout 
the  country. 

Only  42.5  percent  of  our  steel  indus- 
try capacity  is  in  use;  106.000  steel- 
workors  have  been  laid  off,  and  an- 
other 28,500  are  on  short  workweeks. 
Some  1  $7  billion  in  planned  capital  in- 
vestment is  threatened.  Demand  is 
down;  prices  have  been  dropped. 

At  the  same  time,  however,  imports 
are  si|rging.  Imports  took  16.3  percent 
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of  the  U.l>.  market  in  1980,  19.1  per- 
cent in  1181,  and  22.8  percent  in  the 
first  quari  er  of  this  year.  For  ferroal- 
loys specl  ically,  the  situation  is  even 
more  draiiatic.  The  domestic  ferroal- 
loy industry  operated  at  only  31  per- 
cent of  capacity  the  first  quarter  of 
1982,  and  jshared  only  43.8  percent  of 
the  domeytic  market  in  1981  figured 
on  a  contained  basis,  posing  potential 
threats  to  our  military  capability  and 
industrial  {strength. 

While  tliese  figures  alone  do  not 
prove  that  the  industry  has  fallen 
victim  to  unfair  trade  practices,  there 
is  substantial  economic  data  to  that 
effect.  Preliminary  findings  by  both 
the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
U.S.  Inteibational  Trade  Commission 
indicate  taat  our  domestic  steel  indus- 
try is  beipg  economically  injured  by 
imports  s<ibsidlzed  by  their  countries 
of  origin.  Both  the  Department  and 
the  rrc  have  an  obligation,  not  Just  to 
the  steel  ikidustry  but  to  our  economy 
and  our  national  security,  to  conclude 
their  proceedings  expeditiously  and 
assure  the  vigorous  enforcement  of 
our  fair  trkde  laws.* 
•  Mr.  QdAYLE  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  Senate  has  before  it 
consideraoion  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100.  a  resolution  regarding 
the  implementation  of  our  trade  laws 
with  respect  to  steel,  which  I  have  co- 
sponsoredi 

This  re^lution  expresses  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  the  President  should 
use  his  authority  to  direct  this  Gov- 
ernment to  vigorously  pursue  and 
promptly  conclude  the  antidumping 
duty  and  countervailing  duty  cases 
now  pending  investigation  concerning 
foreign  trade  practices  involving 
carbon  st^el  mill  products  and  special- 
ty steel  mill  products. 

Furtherfnore,  this  resolution  states 
that  "the  Congress,  if  necesary.  should 
promptly  {consider  appropriate  legisla- 
tion to  strengthen  the  trade  laws  of 
the  United  States." 

I  believt  the  message  in  this  resolu- 
tion is  very  clear:  Congress  will  take 
action  regarding  the  enforcement  of 
our  tradejiaws  with  respect  to  steel  if 
the  investigations  now  underway  are 
not  expeditiously  carried  out. 

The  beleaguered  steel  industry  re- 
ceived some  encouraging  news  on  June 
11.  On  t^at  day  the  Commerce  De- 
partment released  its  preliminary  find- 
ings on  siibsidization  of  steel  imports 
by  foreign  governments.  To  the  sur- 
prise of  no  one  in  the  steel  industry. 
Commerce  found  steel  products  in 
nine  cou|itries  are  benefiting  from 
subsidies.;  The  subsidies  range  from 
less  than  ,1  percent  to  over  40  percent. 
Importer^  will  now  be  required  to  post 
cash  or  a  bond  equal  to  the  estimated 
subsidy  t4  insure  payment  of  counter- 
vailing dilties  when  final  findings  are 
made.  F<ir  a  company  like  British 
Steel  Corp..  which  was  found  to  have 


an  estimated  40  percent  subsidy,  the 
bond  requirement  would  be  substan- 
tial. This  will  have  the  effect  of  sharp- 
ly reducing  imports. 

However  encouraging  is  this  prelimi- 
nary finding,  the  final  determinations 
are  not  due  imtil  August  with  the 
International  Trade  Commission's 
final  determination  on  injury  not  due 
until  October  8.  The  preliminary  find- 
ings in  the  dumping  cases  will  not  be 
made  until  August  and  their  final  out- 
come will  take  longer  to  resolve. 

Considering  how  long  these  investi- 
gations will  take  and  how  extensive 
these  investigations  are.  it  is  impor- 
tant for  Congress  to  signal  that  it  is 
very  serious  about  strong  enforcement 
of  our  trade  laws.  I  commend  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  for  their  expeditious 
consideration  of  this  resolution. 

My  State  of  Indiana  gives  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  how  Important  the  steel  in- 
dustry is  not  only  to  our  national 
economy  but  to  our  national  defense 
needs.  More  than  20.000  steelworkers 
are  unemployed  in  northwest  Indiana. 
This  accounts  for  almost  half  of  the 
41,400  people  unemployed  in  this  part 
of  my  State.  While  the  unemployed 
rate  for  the  State  of  Indiana  is  13.3 
percent,  the  rate  of  Joblessness  in  the 
northwest  comer  is  14.4  percent.  Due 
to  the  severe  economic  decline,  other 
businesses  in  the  area  have  been 
forced  to  curtail  activities,  or  worse, 
close  their  doors.  Clearly,  if  the  steel 
industry  was  running  at  a  higher  ca- 
pacity, this  comer  of  Indiana  would 
not  be  facing  such  dire  circumstances. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  any  relief  is 
to  come  from  the  pending  import 
cases,  that  it  come  in  time  to  aid  this 
industry  and  its  workers.  Therefore,  I 
am  pleased  to  lend  my  support  and  co- 
sponsorship  to  this  resolution  which 
indicates  congressional  intent  for  the 
enforcement  of  our  trade  laws  and 
that  the  President  should  act  vigor- 
ously in  pursuing  these  petitions  for 
relief.* 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Bftr.  Hanrz)  who  has  brought  this 
resolution  to  the  floor  today.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution  and  urge 
the  Senate  to  pass  it,  thereby  letting 
the  administration  know  that  these 
steel  import  cases  are  at  the  top  of  our 
list  of  priorities. 

It  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  American  steel  industry  that  it  be 
allowed  to  continue  on  its  program  of 
modernization  at  full  speed.  As  you 
know,  the  amount  of  capital  required 
to  finance  modernization  of  our  steel 
mills  is  enormous.  Though  the  compa- 
nies have  planned  for  record  high 
levels  of  investment  for  updating 
equipment  Euid  facilities,  the  Industry 
faces  a  major  obstacle  to  implement- 
ing its  plans  due  to  unfair  competition 
from  abroad.  Imported  steel  sold  at 
prices  below  production  cost  undercuts 


the  market  for  American  producers 
and  consequently  prevents  the  forma- 
tion of  the  large  capital  pool  necessary 
for  modernization. 

Diunped  and  subsidized  foreign  steel 
hurts  American  companies  in  several 
related  ways.  In  addition  to  reducing 
sales  volume  for  the  domestic  mills,  ar- 
tificially low  priced  imports  depress 
revenues,  profits,  and  cash  flow  on  the 
remaining  American  share  of  the 
market.  Furthermore,  reduced  produc- 
tion volume  means  higher  average 
unit  costs.  The  industry  capital  pool  is 
thus  siphoned  off  at  both  sales  and 
production  while  lessened  by  the  over- 
all reduced  volume  of  trade. 

While  capital  formation  Is  stifled  by 
the  luifair  trade  practices  of  foreign 
producers,  our  industry  has  neverthe- 
less made  substantial  efforts  to  mod- 
ernize in  recent  years.  Since  November 
1980,  American  companies  have  an- 
nounced modernization  and  expansion 
projects  totaling  about  $7  billion— an 
unprecedented  amount  for  so  short  a 
period  of  time.  During  the  last  10 
years  domestic  producers  phased  out 
many  of  the  old  open  hearth  furnaces 
and  replaced  them  with  modem  and 
efficient  basic  oxygen  and  electric  fur- 
naces. Open  hearth  furnaces  produced 
only  11.1  percent  of  this  country's 
steel  output  in  1981,  compared  to  29.5 
percent  in  1971.  By  the  end  of  the 
decade,  virtually  all  open  hearths  will 
have  been  replaced.  Another  major 
effort  to  improve  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity is  the  increased  use  of  con- 
tinuous casting.  This  process  yields 
tremendous  savings  in  time  and  energy 
during  steel  production.  In  1981.  21.6 
percent  of  all  raw  molten  steel  was 
continuously  cast,  up  from  only  9  per- 
cent in  1975.  Last  year  domestic  pro- 
ducers announced  plans  to  install 
more  than  a  dozen  new  continuous 
casters.  These  plans  are  contingent, 
however,  on  the  availability  of  large 
sums  of  capltaL  A  caster  can  cost  more 
than  $120  mllUon. 

Clearly.  American  steel  companies 
are  working  toward  building  a  produc- 
tive, modem  industry.  In  order  to 
amass  the  capital  necessary  for  realiz- 
ing this  goal,  our  companies  need  an 
environment  of  fair  competition.  Fair 
competition  cannot  exist  while  foreign 
companies  benefiting  from  govern- 
ment Bubaidles  sell  their  products 
below  cost.  It  is  therefore  incumbent 
on  us.  Bdr.  Preddent,  to  urge  the  vigor- 
ous enforcement  of  the  UJ3.  trade  laws 
by  swift  passage  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  100. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  is  there 
any  further  discussion?  If  not.  I  move 
the  adoption  of  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  Senate  Con- 
ciurent  Resolution  100. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  100)  was  agreed  to. 


The  amendment  to  the  preamble 
was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble,  as  amended,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  and  the 
preamble,  as  amended,  are  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  steel  industry  of  the  United 
States  is  critical  to  the  national  defense  and 
to  the  maintenance  of  a  strong  industrial 
economy,  which  employs  millions  of  work- 
ers and  sustains  the  Nation's  prosperity: 

Whereas  between  1971  and  the  present 
there  have  been  three  distinct  episodes  of 
dramatic  surges  in  importation  of  apparent- 
ly dumped  and  subsized  steel  mill  products, 
episodes  which  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  118.000  steelmakins  Jobs,  to  the 
shrinking  of  production  by  30  percent,  and 
to  aborted  capital  investment  planned  to 
modernize  the  steel  industry; 

Whereas  the  1981-1982  episode,  which  is 
the  most  serious,  has  contributed  to  100.000 
layoffs  and  31,000  woi^ers  on  short  work- 
weeks and  threatens  to  abort  $700,000,000  in 
planned  capital  investment;  and 

Whereas  the  past  failure  of  the  United 
States  Government  to  vigorously  enforce 
the  trade  laws  has  contributed  to  the  de- 
cline of  the  steel  industry,  and  the  failure  of 
the  Government  to  so  enforce  the  trade 
laws  in  this  most  serious  crisis  in  the  steel 
industry  would  endanger  critical  planned  in- 
vestment and  modernization,  which  in  turn 
would  threaten  the  economy  and  the  na- 
tional defense  of  the  United  States:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativea  concumn^A That  it  is  the  sense 
of  the  Congress  that— 

(1)  the  President  should  exercise  the  au- 
thority granted  to  him  by  the  Congress  to 
direct  the  appropriate  agencies  to  vigorous- 
ly pursue  and  promptly  conclude  the  coun- 
tervailing duty  and  antidumping  duty  inves- 
tigations being  conducted  under  title  VII  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the  investigation 
being  conducted  tinder  the  title  VII  of  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1930.  and  the  investigation 
being  conducted  under  chapter  1  of  title  III 
of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974,  concerning  foreign 
trade  practices  involving  carbon  steel  mill 
products  and  specialty  steel  mill  products: 
and 

(3)  the  Congress,  if  necessary,  should 
promptly  consider  appropriate  legislation  to 
strengthen  the  trade  laws  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  con- 
current resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

(During  Mr.  Hsnrz'  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing occurred:) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me?  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  no  interruption  appear  in 
the  Senator's  presentation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
so  that  the  Chair  can  admit  a  messen- 
ger from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3  p.m.,  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  Its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  recedes  from 
its  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth 
the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and  1985, 
and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  agrees  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

S.  1519.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

HJl.  6094.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
miasion.  the  17.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  representative  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes. 


opment 
world. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET,  FISCAL 
YEAR  1983— CONFERENCE 

REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  continue  to  yield  to  me 
for  a  moment,  the  message  Just  arriv- 
ing from  the  House  of  Representatives 
is  the  conference  report  on  the  budget 
resolution.  It  is  at  the  desk  under  the 
rules  of  the  Senate. 

It  will  be  my  hoiie  that  sometime  in 
the  next  little  while  we  will  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  that  item.  I  will  not  do  so,  of  course. 
until  we  finish  the  matter  at  hand  and 
until  the  principals  who  will  manage 
the  measure  are  available. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

(Conclusion  of  earlier  proceedings.) 


THE  NEXT  STEP 

Mr.  HASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate President  Reagan  on  his  de- 
cision to  toughen  trade  sanctions 
against  the  Soviet  Union.  As  I  stated 
in  a  June  16  letter  to  the  President. 
"The  ban  on  technology  exports  was 
one  of  the  few  effective  U.S.  trade 
sanctions  enacted  to  protest  the 
Soviet-backed  imposition  of  martial 
law  in  Poland."  President  Reagan's 
swift  and  concise  action  regarding  the 
Soviet  Union's  natural  gas  pipelines 
leaves  no  doubt  as  to  the  resolve  of 
the  American  people  on  this  issue. 
Strong  American  action  intensifies  our 
call  for  freedom,  as  Poland  remains  in 
the  shaddes  of  political  and  economic 
repression.  I  recognize  the  domestic 
unpopularity  of  these  sanctions,  yet  I 
fully  support  the  decision  to  maintain 
our  principles  of  resisting  Soviet  devel- 


at  the  expense  of  the  free     tProm  the  V^hington  Post,  June  19, 1982} 

SaNCTIOII S  TOUGREIfEO 


The  ^tire  Soviet  economy  is  in  a 
perilous  condition  on  which  America 
must  ctpitalize.  The  heavy  economic 
costs  of  repression  in  Poland,  Afghani- 
stan, atid  elsewhere  have  weakened 
their  oconomy  substantially.  These 
tough  |iew  sanctions  will  slow  con- 
structicHi  of  the  Soviet  pipeline,  delay 
the  influx  of  hard  currency  Russia 
hopes  t^  gain,  and  therefore  force  the 
Soviets  I  to  divert  money  from  their 
militarjij  sector  to  shore  up  thejr  do- 
mestic economy. 

Now  B  the  time  to  go  one  step  fur- 
ther anc  declare  Poland  in  default  in 
it's  debts  to  the  United  States.  Poland 
is  bankrupt— it  cannot  even  make  the 
interest;  payments  it  owes  to  the 
United  Istates  this  year— and  unless 
new  loahs  are  made,  default  is  inevita- 
ble. Th*  question  is  who  will  declare 
the  default— Poland  or  the  West?  It  is 
time  f  oi  the  United  States  to  take  the 
initiati^^  on  this  issue. 

Mr.  Ptesident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  June  16  letter  to  Presi- 
dent Rek«an,  two  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticles entitled  "Pipeline  Sanctions 
Toughened"  and  "Soviet  Economy 
Called  gasket  Case,"  and  two  William 
Safire  lessays  entitled  "Hello,  Mr. 
Deeds"  and  "Weaning  Japan  from  So- 
viets" b^  included  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial wa4  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recordj  as  follows: 

I  U.S.  Skhatk, 

Washington.  D.C.,  June  IS,  1982. 
The  PRKSiDEirr. 
TTie  Whih  Houte. 
Washininon,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Prxsioent:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
a  continued  ban  on  high  technology  exports 
to  Russia,  and  swift  disapproval  of  the 
export  licenses  requested  for  the  Russo-Jap- 
anese Sakhalin  Oil  Project. 

The  ban  on  technology  exports  was  one  of 
the  few  effective  U.S.  trade  sanctions  en- 
acted to  protest  the  Soviet-backed  imposi- 
tion of  martial  law  in  Poland.  Six  months 
have  paa^d.  and  the  situation  in  Poland  has 
not  impilDved.  Lech  Walesa  remains  In  con- 
flnemeni  the  Solidarity  movement  has  been 
forced  underground,  and  the  people  of 
Poland  oontinue  to  fight  in  the  streets  for 
their  political  and  economic  freedom. 

Any  eising  of  the  export  ban  now  would 
signal  tA  the  world  that,  as  far  as  the 
Reagan  administration  is  concerned,  the 
Polish  crisis  is  over.  I  strongly  urge  you  to 
reject  the  advice  of  those  who  would  have 
you  send  such  a-slgnal.  For  months  we  have 
been  tol4  that  it  is  too  late  to  stop  construc- 
tion of  ttie  natural  gas  pipeline  in  Europe. 
Now  welhave  a  real  opportunity  to  delay  a 
similar  project  in  Japan  right  at  the  start. 
Disapprttval  of  the  Sakhalin  export  licenses 
would  sttlke  a  blow  at  the  Soviet  economy, 
while  dfmonstrating  U.S.  resolve  on  the 
question  of  economic  sanctions  and  strong 
support  for  those  who  continue  to  fight  for 
political  and  economic  freedom  In  Poland. 
Best  regards, 

j  Robert  W.  Kasten.  Jr. 


June  22,  1982 


PiPEUirE 
REAGAM  DISREpARDS  EUROPEAN  ALLIES  IN  ANTI- 
SOVICT  MOVE 

;By  Dan  Morgan) 

President  I^agan  yesterday  brushed  aside 
European  Allies  and  major 
U.S.  companies  and  ordered  tough  new 
trade  sanctions  aimed  at  delaying  the  Soviet 
Union's  natural  gas  pipeline  In  retaliation 
for  continued  repression  in  Poland. 

In  a  move  certain  to  cause  new  friction 
with  the  w^tem  allies,  the  president  ex- 
panded his  Oec.  29  ban  on  the  sale  of  U.S. 
oil  and  gas  equipment  to  the  Soviets  to 
cover  overseas  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  compa- 
nies and  non-American  firms  producing 
such  equipm^t  under  U.S.  licenses. 

Officials  e]^lained  that  the  unprecedent- 
ed measures  are  Intended  to  prevent  compa- 
nies in  Fraace,  West  Germany.  Britain. 
Italy  and  Japan  from  taking  over  business 
lost  to  U.S.  Arms  as  a  result  of  the  Dec.  29 
embargo.  Tney  said  legal  action,  to  be 
spelled  out  later,  would  be  taken  against 
foreign  companies  that  violate  the  new 
sanctions. 

The  president's  action  represents  a  major 
victory  for  fdrces  inside  the  administration 
that  want  as  all-out  campaign  to  weaken 
the  Soviet  Economy  as  a  way  to  make 
Moscow  divert  resources  from  its  military 
buildup.         I 

Secretary  alf  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr., 
the  major  opponent  of  this  policy  inside  the 
administration,  argued  that  it  would  anger 
U.S.  allies  that  depend  heavily  on  trade 
with  the  Soviets  and  would  not  significantly 
slow  construction  of  the  3.600-mile  pipeline 
from  Siberia  to  Western  Europe. 

As  recently  as  Tuesday.  State  Department 
spokesman  Dean  Fischer  said  It  was  "nei- 
ther the  intent  or  the  substance  of  U.S. 
policy"  to  wage  "economic  warfare"  against 
the  Soviets,  j 

One  option  before  the  President  would 
have  allowed'  U.S.  companies  to  go  through 
with  deals  made  with  the  Soviets  prior  to 
Dec.  29.  This  would  have  enabled  Caterpil- 
lar Tractor  tC  sell  $90  million  worth  of  pipe- 
laying  equipment  and  General  Electric  to 
sell  more  than  $100  million  worth  of  gas 
turbine  rotoii. 

Officials  s4id  this  possibility,  favored  by 
Haig.  had  bben  rejected  in  favor  of  the 
"toughest"  option. 

"The  objective  of  the  United  States  In  im- 
posing the  sanctions  has  been  and  continues 
to  be  to  advance  reconciliation  In  Poland," 
the  PresidenJ  said  in  a  statement  yesterday. 
"Since  Dec.  90,  1981,  little  has  changed  con- 
cerning the  lltuatlon  in  Poland;  there  has 
been  no  movement  that  would  enable  us  to 
undertake  pcntlve  reciprocal  measures." 

Although  Reagan  has  been  under  pressure 
from  fellow  conservatives  to  maintain  the 
sanctions,  hl4  decision  touched  off  criticism 
from  memlieiv  of  his  own  party  on  Capitol 
HiU.  I 

House  Minority  Leader  Robert  H.  Michel 
(R-IU.).  whose  district  Includes  the  world 
headquarters  of  Caterpillar  in  Peoria,  said 
he  was  "distressed,  to  put  It  mildly,  that  the 
adminlstratidn  persists  in  this  foreign  policy 
farce." 

"We  are  aiming  at  the  Soviet  Union  but 
we  keep  hittiing  the  American  worker,  and 
In  the  long  tan  America  looks  even  weaker 
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because  we 


follow  our  lead 


cannot  persuade  our  allies  to 


An    even 


stronger    reaction    came    from 


Senate  Foreien  Relations  Committee  Chair- 


man Charlea 


H.  Percy  (R-IU.).  Noting  that 


three  Illinois  companies— Caterpillar.  Fiat- 
Allls  and  Sunstrand— have  been  hurt  by  the 
embargo,  he  said  that  "the  voices  of  Illinois 
business  and  labor  have  not  been  heeded." 

Percy  added  that  the  action  would  "split 
the  western  alliance,"  and  he  questioned  the 
"methods  that  may  be  used  to  enforce  this 
controversial  new  policy." 

When  the  administration  first  considered 
extending  the  sanctions  to  Include  overseas 
subsidiaries  and  companies  operating  with 
U.S.  licenses,  officials  said  a  number  of  en- 
forcement measures  were  available,  includ- 
ing "blacklisting"  violators  from  doing  busi- 
ness in  the  United  States,  attaching  their 
assets  here  and  even  arresting  officials  of 
those  companies  when  they  traveled  to  this 
country. 

The  new  measures  appear  aimed  mainly 
at  several  European  companies  licensed  by 
General  Electric  to  manufacture  turbines  of 
the  kind  sought  by  the  Soviets  to  pump  gas 
through  the  pipeline. 

Three  of  these  companies— AEO-Kanis  of 
West  Germany,  John  Brown  of  Britain  and 
Nuovo  Pignone  of  Italy— are  now  under  con- 
tract to  sell  the  SovieU  125  turbines,  utiliz- 
ing rotors  supplied  by  OE  in  the  United 
States.  As  these  rotors  were  embargoed,  the 
companies  had  been  seeking  to  obtain  the 
same  components  from  a  French  firm, 
Alsthom-Atlantique,  which  also  has  a  OE  li- 
cense. 

But  under  the  measures  announced  yes- 
terday, the  administration  would  seek  to 
block  Alsthom-Atlantique  from  supplying 
the  rotors,  made  under  GE  license. 

This  puts  French  President  Francois  Mlt- 
terand  on  the  spot,  since  he  has  publicly  op- 
posed the  American  sanctions  policy. 

In  a  brief  statement,  GE  said: 

"While  we  have  not  seen  the  details  of  the 
president's  decision.  GE  has  said  from  the 
beginning  that  it  would  comply  with  the  di- 
rectives of  the  U.S.  government." 

Administration  officials  stressed  yesterday 
that  they  were  pleased  with  the  results  of 
the  Versailles  summit's  "significant  first 
step"  in  obtaining  some  agreement  to  moni- 
tor trade  «1th  Ihe  Soviet  Union  and  limit 
credits  to  it.  They  said  the  measures  were 
aimed  not  at  the  Europeans,  but  at  the 
Soviet  Union  to  relax  marital  law  in  Poland. 

Nevertheless,  the  attempt  to  put  restric- 
tions on  European  companies  dealing  with 
the  Russians  is  certain  to  revive  allied 
charges  that  the  Reagan  administration  Is 
one-sided  in  its  policy,  given  the  fact  that 
American  grain  exix>rts  to  the  Soviet  Union 
are  continuing  at  record  levels. 

Administration  officials,  mindful  of  this, 
said  that  restoration  of  the  grain  emltargo 
imposed  by  former  president  Carter,  which 
Re«gan  lifted  last  year,  was  an  option. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  17, 1982] 
Soviet  Economt  Called  "Basket  Case" 

raSSIDEllTIAL  AIDE  SAYS  U.S.  SHOULD  CORTHfUE 
PRESSURES  ON  TRADE  AND  CREDIT 

(By  Michael  GeUer) 

A  top  White  House  official  yesterday 
called  the  Soviet  Union  "an  economic  basket 
case"  and  said  the  United  States  "should 
not  provide  the  trade  and  credits  necessary 
to  prop  up  the  Soviet  economy  except  in  ex- 
change for  specific  and  meaningful  Soviet 
actions  that  promote  stability. .  .  ." 

Thomas  C.  Reed,  who  was  a  consultant  to 
the  National  Security  Council  In  recent 
months  and  yesterday  was  named  a  full- 
time  special  assistant  to  the  President,  gave 
no  details  on  how  such  economic  pressure 
on  the  Soviets  would  be  carried  out  or  what 


would  constitute  "meaningful"  actions  by 
Moscow. 

But  Reed's  remarks  in  a  speech  prepared 
for  delivery  before  the  Armed  Forces  Com- 
munications and  Electronics  Association  last 
night  come  as  President  Reagan  faces  a  dif- 
ficult decision  on  whether  to  lift  restrictions 
barring  use  of  American-made  components 
In  equipment  being  built  by  West  European 
countries  for  a  Soviet  natural  gas  pipeline. 

The  President,  officials  say,  Is  expected  to 
make  a  decision  this  weekend.  Allies  in 
Western  Europe  want  Reagan  to  lift  the  re- 
strictions and  some  top  officials  here,  in- 
cluding Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M. 
Haig,  Jr.,  are  said  to  support  this  view.  De- 
fense Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinl>erger  and 
others,  however,  are  said  to  oppose  It.  pre- 
ferring to  tighten  the  economic  screws  on 
Moscow  as  much  as  possible. 

Some  White  House  officials  also  say  pri- 
vately they  are  dismayed  over  the  Europe- 
ans' failure  to  adopt  a  tougher  trade  policy 
at  the  recent  economic  summit  meeting  that 
would  have  required  a  substantial  Soviet 
cash  down  payment  for  Western  equipment 
and  an  end  to  interest  subsidies. 

Although  lacking  specifics.  Reed's  speech 
illustrates  the  view  of  those  officials  who 
believe  that  the  United  States  must  take  ad- 
vantage of  Moscow's  alleged  economic  weak- 
ness. 

Writing  in  The  Wall  Street  Journal  on 
Tuesday,  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan  also  suggested  that  economic  pres- 
sure would  be  used  in  the  Strategic  Arms 
Reduction  Talks  (START)  that  open  in 
Geneva  June  29.  The  Soviets  and  their  East 
European  allies  had  better  "make  some  ac- 
commodation with  us  in  the  field  of  strate- 
gic arms  or  else  watch  [their]  own  weak 
economies  weaken  further,"  he  wrote. 

Reed  claimed  the  Kremlin  had  now  out- 
stripped this  country  "by  most  measures  of 
strategic  nuclear  power"  in  the  missile  field 
and  "within  30  days  it  can  mobilise  300  divi- 
sions" on  the  ground. 

But  Reed  said  Moscow  also  has  consider- 
able problems  of  its  own.  The  Soviet  politi- 
cal system,  he  charged,  has  lost  its  "revolu- 
tionary zeal."  The  government  "cannot  feed 
its  own  people"  and  "the  potential  for  cor- 
ruption and  decay  .  .  .  has  mushroomed  in 
the  dank  darkness  of  the  Soviet  dictator- 
ship," he  said. 

Reed  also  recently  directed  a  White  House 
study  of  U.S.  security  policy  and  yesterday 
made  these  key  points: 

Although  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  are 
known  to  believe  the  current  administration 
strategy  for  countering  the  Soviets  cannot 
be  met  with  the  present  five-year.  11.6  tril- 
lion budget  plan.  Reed  says  "our  strategy  is 
to  live  within"  that  budget  and  plan.  "We 
cannot  seek  more."  he  said,  because  the 
country's  economic  well-being  Is  also  part  of 
the  strategy. 

The  idea.  Reed  said,  is  to  "put  first  things 
first  and  develop  plana  for  how  we  will  con- 
duct ounelves  if  wont  comes  to  worst." 

The  highest  single  defense  priority  is  to 
improve  the  command  and  communications 
systems  with  which  the  president  would 
control  America's  nuclear  forces  in  an 
atomic  war  and  to  improve  the  chances  of 
survival  for  the  president  or  his  legally  des- 
ignated successors. 

"There  should  be  no  doubt  in  the  minds 
of  Soviet  planners  that  any  attempts  to  dis- 
connect the  national  command  authorities 
from  control  of  American  weapons  in  time 
of  crisis  will  fall."  Reed  said. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  made  a 
major  financial  commitment  to  improving 


these  functions  as  a  way  to  convince 
Moscow  that  the  United  States  would  be 
able  to  respond  to  any  first  strike.  But  Reed 
went  on  to  say  that  "perhaps  for  the  first 
time"  these  functions  "are  now  of  direct 
concern  to  this  president."  Actually,  former 
president  Jimmy  Carter  Issued  presidential 
directives  in  1980  that  called  for  more  effec- 
tive procedures  for  protecting  the  president 
and  better  command  and  control  over  the 
weapons  at  his  disposal. 

[From  the  New  York  "Hmes.  June  21, 1982) 

Hello,  Mr.  Deeds 

(By  WUliam  Safire) 

Wasrincton.  June  20.— The  National  Se- 
curity Council  gathered  in  the  Cabinet 
Room  at  1:30  p.m.  on  Friday,  June  18,  to 
consider  whether  or  not  to  offend  our  Euro- 
pean allies  by  denying  them  access  to  U.S. 
technology  in  the  construction  of  that  great 
monument  to  detente,  the  Siberian  gas 
pipeline. 

National  security  adviser  William  Clark 
called  on  Larry  Eagleburger.  sitting  in  for 
the  Secretary  of  State,  for  the  department's 
view.  Undersecretary  Eagleburger  went 
through  the  defeatist  litany:  the  West  Ger- 
mans insisted  the  deal  could  not  be  undone, 
and  our  legal  position  on  extraterritoriality 
was  challengeable.  SUte  recommended  a 
"grandfather"  exemption  on  deals  made 
before  the  Polish  repression. 

Treasury  Secretary  Don  Regan  refrained 
from  continuing  to  follow  slavishly  State's 
lead  in  foreign  economic  matters:  Instead, 
he  practiced  what  one  participant  called 
"the  William  Casey  Artful  Mumble,"  gener- 
ally but  unquotably  supportive  of  a  harder- 
line  view.  Secretary  Regan  had  been  a  good 
soldier  at  the  Versailles  summit,  professing 
to  be  "more  than  satisfied"  at  our  allies'  nig- 
gardly response  to  our  plea  for  restraints  on 
credit  to  the  Soviet  Union,  but  evidently  his 
eyes  had  been  opened. 

Defense  Secretary  Fraspar  Weinlucci 
(Caspar  Weinberger  and  Frank  Carlucci 
have  merged)  made  the  case  for  refusing  to 
help  build  the  pipeline:  (1)  the  President 
promised  "further  steps"  if  the  Soviets  did 
not  ease  up  in  Poland:  (2)  the  plpleline 
would  make  the  Europeans  significantly  de- 
pendent on  the  Soviet  Union  for  energy:  (3) 
an  alternative  potential  supply  exists  in 
Norway;  (4)  the  hard-currency  earnings  of 
the  Soviets  on  this  E^uropean-financed  deal 
would  enable  the  Kremlin  to  buy  more 
Western  technology. 

Commerce  Secretary  Malcolm  Baldrige 
hoped  that  we  would  not  shoot  ourselves  in 
the  foot  with  the  denial  of  licenses:  that 
sanctions  might  penalize  the  Germans  and 
British  and  reward  the  French,  who  iiad 
been  the  most  contemptuous  of  the  U.S.  po- 
sition. The  N.S.C.  members  were  aware  tliat 
President  Mitterrand,  In  his  post-Versailles 
press  conference,  had  snatched  away  what- 
ever tiny  fig  leaf  U.S.  negotiators  thought 
they  had  arranged  on  subsidizing  Soviet- 
bloc  credit. 

Then,  at  1:45  with  Admiral  John  Poin- 
dexter  taking  official  notes.  Ronald  Reagan 
asserted  himself  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  leader  of  the  free  world:  "I  don't 
want  to  shoot  ourselves  in  the  foot,  either." 
he  said,  "but  a  matter  of  great  principle  is 
at  stake.  It  affects  our  credibility  with  our 
allies  and  with  the  Russians." 

Got  that.  Polndexter?  You  may  not  l)e 
backed  up  by  a  recorder,  and  you  wouldn't 
want  to  miss  one  of  your  Commander  in 
Chiefs  finest  moments.  Mr.  Reagan  went  on 
to  say  that  he  had  just  made  a  speech  call- 
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inc  on  the  Soviets  to  come  up  with  "deeds, 
not  words."  and  that  he  could  hardly  send  a 
signal  of  a  deed  that  went  against  his  own 
strong  words. 

The  President  then  decided  not  only  to 
refuse  to  ease  sanctions  on  oil  and  gas 
equipment,  but  to  take  one  long-promised 
"further  step"— to  extend  sanctions  to  for- 
eign companies  producing  such  equipment 
under  American  licenses.  An  option  to 
exempt  the  Japanese  for  their  Sakhalin  oil- 
and-gas  deal  was  swept  aside;  the  Japanese, 
who  so  quickly  moved  in  to  replace  Caterpil- 
lar equipment  denied  the  Soviets  when  we 
put  in  sanctions,  will  get  no  further  help 
from  us  in  becoming  energy-dependent  on 
the  Soviet  Union  while  they  reduce  the 
ECremlin's  hard-currency  bind. 

A  group  headed  by  Lionel  Olmer  at  Com- 
merce, including  an  expert  flown  in  from 
Europe  by  Defense's  Fred  Ikle,  was  directed 
to  draw  up  regulations  to  capture  subsidiar- 
ies, licensees  and  joint  ventures— even  deny- 
ing spare  parts  for  technology  transferred 
up  to  10  years  ago  on  which  royalties  are 
still  being  paid. 

West  German  Chancellor  Helmut 
Schmidt,  who  sees  this  huge  gas  deal  as  the 
political  basis  for  decades  of  expanding 
East- West  trade,  will  mutter  bloody  murder: 
but  Helmut  Kohl,  the  Christian  Democratic 
leader  moat  likely  to  replace  the  fast-fading 
Mr.  Schmidt,  will  keep  cool.  Mr  Mitterrand 
of  France  may  take  the  U.S.  to  the  World 
Court  or  pass  blocking  legislation,  precipi- 
tating a  minor  trade  war— or  he  might  Just 
back  off.  The  irritation  and  the  respect  of 
other  world  leaders  will  increase  as  they 
detect  an  American  seriousness  of  purpose. 

Hardliners,  resigned  to  a  Haigian  hegemo- 
ny, are  amazed  and  delighted;  Percycats  are 
aghast;  ddtentnlks  are  confounded;  State's 
aceommodationist  Robert  Hormats  is  look- 
ing for  a  Job  in  private  industry  (and  a 
smart  miltinational  should  snap  him  up). 
The  Russians  now  know  that  continued  re- 
pression in  Poland  could  lead  to  a  grain  em- 
bargo. 

The  refusal  of  our  European  allies  to  pro- 
vide even  a  fig  leaf  at  Versailles  triggered 
the  response  characteristic  of  the  "real" 
Reagan:  to  remember  what  he  promised 
after  the  Soviet  crackdown  in  Poland,  and 
to  support  words  with  deeds. 

WiARma  Japah  From  Soviets 
(By  William  Saflre) 

A  Kremlin  master  plan  to  create  energy 
dependencies  in  key  industrial  nations 
around  the  world,  while  turning  a  profit  for 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  now  becoming  appar- 
ent. 

In  Europe,  the  construction  of  a  gas  pipe- 
line to  Siberia,  financed  by  the  French  and 
West  Germans,  which  our  latest  Intelligence 
estimates  say  could  supply  up  to  40  percent 
of  European  natural  gas  consumption 
within  a  decade,  is  proceeding  apace.  Half- 
hearted Reagan  efforts  to  stop  it  have  met 
with  Schmidt-Mitterrand  scorn,  and  we  are 
now  reduced  to  pleading  with  our  allies  not 
to  build  a  second  pipeline  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

In  the  Pacific,  the  Russo-Japanese  Sakha- 
lin Oil  Project  is  moving  smartly  along,  un- 
remarked by  American  strategists.  Sakhalin 
(pronounced  sock-a-LEEN)  Island,  off  the 
Siberian  coast,  was  split  between  Japan  and 
the  Soviet  Union  until  Stalin  shrewdly 
snatched  the  oil-  and  gas-rich  territory  at 
Yalta. 

In  recent  years,  the  Russians  have  in- 
duced the  Japanese  to  provide  "credits  re- 
deemable when  successful,"  which  commits 


Japan  to  all  the  risk.  In  return,  for  10  years 
the  Japanese  would  get  half  the  oil  pro- 
duced at  a  price  8  percent  below  oil  sold  in 
the  Per^an  Oulf . 

So  far^  Sakhalin  exploration  has  been  suc- 
cessful: :  2  out  of  18  wells  have  come  in.  The 
Japanesi  are  responsible,  under  a  General 
Agreem4  nt  signed  on  Jan.  28,  1975,  to  pro- 
vide all  <  tie  technology  and  expertise  needed 
for  expl  >ratlon.  In  1983,  the  Japanese  are 
obligata  I  to  provide  about  830  million  in 
goods  an  d  services. 

But  hfre  is  where  the  deal  becomes  vul- 
nerable: The  Japanese,-  who  have  been  able 
to  clobber  us  on  moat  technology.  And  who— 
post-Af g  lanistan— readily  provided  the  Rus- 
sians wli  h  over  1.000  Komatsu  tractors  after 
our  Caterpillar  production  was  withheld, 
are  dependent  on  the  U.S.  for  oil  and  gas 
technolosy. 

Next  itionth.  the  Japanese  must  get  from 
the  Reakan  administration  export  licenses 
for  som4  $2  million  worth  of  products  and 
It  time.  Time  is  short;  the  foul 
weather  I  at  Sakhalin  limits  exploration  to 
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Kremlin  piiieline  in  Europe.  Here,  right 
now.  is  a  way  to  delay  a  similar  thrust  in  the 
Far  East.  Iniitead  of  providing  the  Japanese 
with  the  mfans  to  shackle  themselves  to 
Soviet  energy  policy,  we  should  remind 
them  that  the  Russians  have  never  been 
their  friends^  The  Sakhalin  project  is  a  trap 
for  them  and  a  disservice  to  their  only  su- 
perpower all^. 

By  the  slnkle  stroke  of  denying  these  li- 
censes, we  can  show  the  Japanese  that  their 
predatory  trade  practices  have  not  gone  un- 
noticed In  the  U.S.;  we  can  show  the  Euro- 
peans that  We  are  serious  and  consistent; 
and  we  can  show  the  Russians  that  we  luiow 
what  they  are  up  to  and  are  prepared  to 
counter  then4. 

Mr.  KASrEN.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  abgence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRiaSIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hmfz).  Th4  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 


ter  months;  the  Japanese  cannot 
>ut   the   equipment   fnmi   several 
^d  Oklahoma  companies  or  without 
idans  to  calibrate  instrumients  in 
the  well-logging  process. 

If  the  ^Japanese  cannot  get  these  licenses 
from  th4  U.S..  they  will  be  in  breach  of  con- 
tract. In)  the  words  of  an  agonised  Japanese 
paper  siibmitted  to  our  government.  "The 
General  Agreement  does  not  contain  any 
provisioOs  excusing  Japanese  nonperform- 
ance du«  to  failure  to  obtain  U3.  export  li- 
censes lor  necessary  equlpnent  and  serv- 
ices." 

Thus,  or  lack  of  a  lousy  two  million  bucks 
in  Amer  can  know-how,  the  Japanese  could 
blow  a  <  leal  in  which  their  greed  and  su- 
preme » inf  idence  in  American  acquieacense 
led  them  to  put  themselves  in  Soviet  con- 
trol: In  their  words,  "a  breach  wiU  cost 
Japan  a  total  of  over  $500  million." 

Resistance  to  accommodating  the  Japa- 
nese del  eloped  at  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce. I  ut  as  might  be  expected,  the  mem- 
bers of  he  Plgleaf  Brigade  at  the  Depart- 
ment of!  State,  who  have  been  urging  the 
President  to  remove  obstacles  to  the  con- 
struction of  the  Kremlin's  European  gas 
pipeline,  also  recommended  that  we  grant 
the  Japanese  the  export  licenses  th^y  need 
to  becoiie  dependent  on  the  Soviet  Union 
for  oil  ai  id  gas. 

Just  a  I  State  asks  our  European  allies  to 
provide  n  figleaf  of  credit  controls  to  cover 
the  new|  energy  dependency.  State  wanted 
to  ask  otr  Japanese  ally  to  think  about  simi- 
lar cont  -ols,  and  to  delay  the  delivery  of  a 
few  of  t  tose  Komatsu  tractors,  especially  in 
view  of  I  he  unemployment  at  Caterpillar. 

At  a  Ifatlonal  Security  Council  meeting 
this  wetk,  the  President  slipped  his  han- 
dlers and  balked  at  okaj^ing  the  Sakhalin 
deal.  TYm  fight  between  Ronald  Reagan  and 
I  on  this  matter  is  still  going  on. 
it  occurred  to  anybody  at  our  Na- 
Ity  Council  that  there  is  a  simi- 
|tween  the  Soviet  gas  deal  in  West- 
>pe  and  the  Soviet  oil  and  gas  deal 
t?  Isn't  it  becoming  evident  that 
|et  Union  is  following  an  eco-politi- 
!gy  to  create  energy  dependencies 
on  Its  eastern  and  western  borders?  Certain- 
ly thereiis  a  pattern  to  the  way  the  Kremlin 
Is  gettlag  the  industrial  democracies  to  fi- 
nance Soviet  energy  resources  that  will  then 
generate  the  hard  currency  the  Soviet 
Union  i^eeds  to  buy  more  Western  technolo- 
gy.        I 

For  months.  State  and  Treasury  have 
been  tellng  us  that  it  is  too  late  to  stop  the 


itive  clerk  proceeded  to 


The  leg 
call  the  rol 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Ha WKiHS).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered,     i 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  tra^isaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  not  past  the 
hour  of  SC30  p.m.  imder  the  same 
terms  and  oonditions  as  heretofore. 

The  PRBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


>ER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
might  say  for  the  benefit  of  those  who 
may  be  listening  to  their  speakers  in 
several  offlces  on  the  Senate  side  of 
the  Capitol  that  It  Is  stUl  my  intention 
to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn  to  consider- 
ation of  tl^e  message  from  the  House 
on  the  cf>nference  report  on  the 
budget  resolution  this  afternoon. 

There  4^  certain  conversations 
going  on  n0w  among  members  of  com- 
mittees, several  committees  who  have 
particular  interests  in  that  conference 
report.  Those  meetings,  I  hope,  will 
expedite  the  ultimate  consideration  of 
this  matter  by  the  Senate.  That  is  the 
reason  for  the  delay.  Members  should 
not  assumt.  however,  that  the  Senate 
will  not  t4ke  up  this  matter  or  that 
there  will  jnot  be  rollcall  votes.  I  do 
expect  at  least  one  rollcall  vote  yet 
today.         ] 

Madam  President,  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  fuorum. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  (&U  the  roll. 

The  assBtant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  (jail  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATTINOLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unaniqious  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  qu(irum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HayakawaJ).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


June  22,  1982 

THE  BOEING  DILEMMA 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President,  as 
Congress  is  still  in  the  process  of  de- 
ciding what  aircraft  should  be  pur- 
chased for  our  future  military  airlift 
needs,  I  thought  my  colleagues  would 
be  interested  in  an  article  from  the  At- 
lanta Constitution  entitled  "Lockheed 
Grinning  over  Boeing  Dilemma."  We 
heard  during  the  Senate  debate  the 
problems  with  unloading  equipment 
from  the  Boeing  747.  Now  we  learn 
that  when  the  Army  leased  a  747  to 
fly  National  Guard  troops,  they  were 
unable  to  land  at  Augusta,  Ga.'s  air- 
port because  there  was  no  special 
ramp  available.  If  a  747  cannot  even 
deliver  troops  from  one  airport  to  an- 
other, what  can  it  do?  I  doubt  if  the 
United  States  in  a  (»mbat  situation 
could  depend  on  Greyhound  delivering 
troops  the  last  100  miles  to  a  battle- 
field. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle to  which  I  referred  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  June  22, 
1982] 

LocKHKZD  Grinning  Ovkr  Boeing  DiuaaiA 
(By  John  Maynard) 

Boeing  advocates  In  the  congressional 
battle  over  rebuilding  America's  military 
airlift  fleet  might  have  a  difficult  time  con- 
vincing some  400  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  National  Guard  that  the  Boeing  747 
Is  a  better  buy  than  the  Lockheed-Georgia 
built  C-5  Galaxy. 

The  Boeing  Co.  side,  which  has  already 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  buy  the  747  Instead 
of  new  C-Ss  to  be  built  In  Marietta,  faces 
the  embarrassuieiit  of  having  to  explain  to 
House  members  how  a  747,  couldn't  unload 
the  guardsmen  at  the  Augusta  airport  last 
weekendL 

Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  officials  are  already 
spreading  the  tale  around  Washington  of 
how  the  Military  Airlift  Command  char- 
tered a  747  from  TransAmerica  Corp.  to 
move  the  guardsmen  from  San  Juan  to  Port 
Gordon  near  Augusta.  The  747,  however, 
could  not  fly  directly  to  Augusta  because 
the  airport  there  has  no  stairway  for  the 
747.  which  sits  16  feet  off  the  ground. 

"A  guy  could  break  an  ankle  Jumping 
from  that  height."  a  Lockheed-Georgia 
spokesman  said  Monday. 

When  the  chartered  747  landed  in  Atlanta 
on  Saturday  aftemcwn.  it  parked  at  the 
Lockheed  terminal  and  was  met  by  eight 
chartered  Greyhound  buses.  The  buses  then 
ferried  the  soldiers  on  a  2Vi-hour  drive  to 
Fort  Gordon,  where  they  were  scheduled  to 
begin  two  weeks  of  summer  training  exer- 
cises with  the  67th  Signal  Battalion. 

A  Lockheed-Georgia  st>okesman  noted 
that  a  single  C-5  could  have  carried  six  of 
the  buses  from  San  Juan  to  Augusta. 

The  Military  Airlift  Command  said  it 
chartered  a  747  because  that  was  the  most 
economical  aircraft  to  move  such  a  large 
group. 

"But  we  couldn't  fly  into  Augusta  because 
the  plane  requires  a  great  deal  of  support 
equipment,  especially  people  moving  equip- 
ment," said  Lt.  Lorrle  Kropp  of  MAC. 
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"We  tend  to  try  to  move  people  by  con- 
tract. We  like  to  keep  the  military  aircraft 
to  move  equipment,"  she  said. 

The  travel  arrangements  for  the  return 
trip  of  the  Puerto  Rican  guardsmen  on  July 
3  have  not  been  made  yet.  Lt.  Kropp  said. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER,  lii.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
moment.  I  am  going  to  ask  the  Chair 
to  lay  before  the  Senate  a  message 
from  the  House  on  the  conference 
report  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  budget  resolution. 
Before  I  do  that,  let  me  say  it  is  my 
hope  that  we  can  complete  the  debate 
on  the  conference  report  itself  to- 
night, have  a  vote  on  the  conference 
report,  and  save  debate  and  consider- 
ation of  the  substitute,  which  is  the 
item  in  disagreement,  until  tomorrow. 


FIRST  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION ON  THE  BUDGET— CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
report  of  the  (M>mmittee  of  (inference 
on  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92 
and  ask  for  its  immediate  consider- 
ation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  House  to  the  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  93)  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984,  and  1985.  and  revising  the  congression- 
al budget  for  the  U.8.  Oovemment  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  having  met,  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
this  report,  signed  by  a  majority  of  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  conference 
report. 

(The  conference  report  is  printed  in 
the  House  proceedings  of  the  Rbcoro 
of  June  21. 1982.) 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  managers  on  both  sides 
will  make  their  statements  tonight 
and  that  we  can  proceed  to  vote  on  the 
conference  report.  I  anticipate  it  will 
be  a  rollcall  vote.  It  is  my  hope  we  can 
finish  that  stage  of  development  not 
later  than  the  hour  7  p.m. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
jields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Ux.  President.  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  ifew  Mexico  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
after  difficult  negotiations,  the  House 
and  Senate  conferees  on  the  first  con- 
current budget  resolution  for  fiscal 
year  1983  have  reached  agreement. 

This  conference  report  retains  most 
of  the  elements  that  the  Senate- 
passed  version  of  the  budget  con- 
tained. For  example,  we  have  been 
able  to  cap  increases  for  many  cost-of- 
living  adjustments.  We  have  been  able 
to  (»p  the  size  of  increases  for  Federal 
pay.  We  have  been  able  to  keep  most 
of  the  appropriated  accounts  at  the 
1982  level  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

In  addition,  we  have  outlined  a  fiscal 
path  for  the  Government  that,  if  fully 
implemented  and  enforced,  will  cut 
more  than  $378  billion  from  the  ctmiu- 
lative  deficits  for  the  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

The  conference  agreement  mandates 
revenue  increases  of  $98.3  billion 
during  the  3  years,  compared  to  the 
revenue  increase  of  $108.3  billion  re- 
quested in  the  Senate  version.  This  is 
good  news  for  the  American  taxpayer. 

The  conference  agreement  attempts 
to  balance  cuts  in  discretionary,  appro- 
priated accounts  with  reduced  spend- 
ing in  entitlements.  In  fact,  if  you  add 
COLA  savings  to  other  entitlement  re- 
forms, you  will  see  that  the  conference 
agreement  mandates  savings  of  $6.6 
billion  in  1983  in  entitlements,  com- 
pared to  savings  of  $5.9  billion  in  dis- 
cretionary, nondefense  appropriated 
accoimts,  and  $7.8  billion  in  defense 
program  outlay  savings. 

In  short,  this  budget,  if  enforced, 
will  reduce  pressures  on  interest  rates 
substantially,  will  cut  the  growth  rate 
of  Federal  programs  to  about  half  of 
its  present  rate,  and  will  begin  essen- 
tial reforms  in  entitlements.  In  these 
respects,  this  budget  resolution  stands 
as  a  great  step  toward  fiscal  restraint. 

If  this  resolution  is  enforced.  Feder- 
al spending  will  grow  by  only  4.9  per- 
cent in  1983,  by  6.8  percent  in  1984, 
and  by  7.2  percent  in  1985.  Much  of 
the  new  spending  in  the  outyears  will 
be  in  defense.  In  fact,  domestic  spend- 
ing would  show  little  growth  at  all. 

In  conference,  we  restored  funds  in 
many  of  the  appropriated  accounts  as 
compared  with  the  House  resolution.  I 
would  remind  my  good  friends  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  that  this 
was  not  easy,  considering  the  nature 
of  the  conference  and  the  nature  of 
the  House  resolution. 
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We  added  money  for  veterans.  We 
removed  some  of  the  more  draconian 
cuts  that  the  House-passed  budget 
would  have  imposed  on  Federal  pro- 
grams that  bore  the  brunt  of  cuts  last 
year.  But,  In  the  aggregate,  the  total 
spending  for  these  programs  will  be  at 
about  the  same  level  in  1983  as  they 
were  in  1982. 

Let  me  elaborate  on  that  last  point. 
During  the  so-called  "Gang-of -Seven- 
teen" negotiations,  it  was  calculated 
that  a  strict  BA  freeze  on  all  discre- 
tionary, nondefense  appropriated  ac- 
counts would  yield  a  savings  of  $5.7 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1983.  We  have 
now  negotiated  a  conference  report 
that  asks  for  savings  of  (5.9  billion  in 
those  items. 

In  fact,  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams are  actually  cut  less  than  a 
freeze.  The  conference  agreed  on  an 
outlay  level  for  the  international  af- 
fairs function  that  is  some  $600  mil- 
lion deeper  than  a  freeze.  If  we  adjust 
for  this,  domestic  discretionary  pro- 
grams are  actually  provided  some  $400 
million  more  in  fiscal  year  1983  out- 
lays than  a  strict  freeze  would  permit. 

Surely,  this  is  not  an  enormous 
burden.  I  am  sure  they  wish  there  was 
more  in  those  appropriated  accounts, 
but  I  think  the  facts  and  the  dollar 
numbers  are  as  I  have  stated. 

What  it  means  is  that  the  Approria- 
tions  Committee  can  appropriate  pre- 
cisely the  same  budget  authority  in 
these  accounts  as  it  appropriated  last 
year  and  help  fulfill  the  promise  of 
this  budget.  And,  it  means  that  for  the 
millions  of  Americans  who  Isenefit 
from  these  programs,  they  can  be  as- 
sured that  what  they  will  receive  in 
1983  will  be  no  less  than  they  received 
in  1982,  or  that  it  should  not  be  sig- 
nificantly less. 

Now,  to  further  elaborate  on  the 
question  of  COLA's  and  other  entitle- 
ments, let  me  make  a  few  points  about 
the  conference  result.  The  Senate 
voted  to  freeze  automatic  COLA  ad- 
justments, with  the  exceptions  of  rail- 
road retirement,  food  stamps,  SSI,  and 
severely  disabled  veterans.  The  confer- 
ence agreement  provides  for  a  4-per- 
cent cap  on  COLA'S,  with  the  exemp- 
tions I  have  stated,  and  assumes  fur- 
ther that  all  veterans  will  be  complete- 
ly exempt  from  such  a  cap.  The  princi- 
ple of  capping  or  changing  automatic 
increases— a  prime  cause  of  out-of -con- 
trol Federal  spending— has  been  estab- 
lished by  this  resolution  if  the  Con- 
gress follows  this  madate,  but  the  ac- 
tions to  be  taken  are  less  drastic  than 
provided  in  the  original  Senate  resolu- 
tion. 

I  stress  that  the^e  will  not  be  auto- 
matic. Authorizing  committees  have 
been  directed  to  do  them  but  only  in 
the  typical  reconciliation  manner. 
They  may  save  money  in  other  ways. 
It  appears  obvious  that  this  is  the  in- 
tention. 
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In  tile  areas  of  food  stamps,  medi- 
care, medicaid.  SSI,  and  Aid  to  Fami- 
lies with  Impendent  Children,  the  con- 
ference agreement  is  almost  a  "split- 
the-dlflerence"  compromise  between 
the  House  and  Senate  versions  of  the 
budget]  The  conference  agreement 
asks  f(f-  somewhat  smaller  savings  in 
medicate  than  the  Senate-passed 
budget,  but  still  asks  for  substantial 
slowing  of  growth. 

Mr.  f>resident,  I  have  a  variety  of 
tables  Which  summarize  the  spending 
compromises,  the  revenue  compro- 
mise, and  other  information.  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  they  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  pOMENICI.  Now.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, 1ft  me  outline  some  additional 
facts  about  the  budget  resolution  pro- 
duced by  the  Senate-House  confer- 
ence.   I 

First.]  the  size  of  the  deficits:  This 
resolution  provides  for  budget  deficits 
totaling  $353.5  billion  in  the  4  fiscal 
years  starting  with  fiscal  year  1982 
and  ending  with  fiscal  year  1985. 
Those  deficits  are  larger  than  anyone 
would  like.  Indeed,  they  are  unprec- 
edentea.  They  look  horrible— until  you 
compare  them  to  the  deficits  we  would 
have  li  the  policies  recommended  in 
this  reablution  were  not  adopted. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  were  to  continue 
all  present  law  and  spending  policies 
unchanged,  we  would  have  deficits  to- 
taling ir45.6  billion  in  the  4  years  cov- 
ered by  this  resolution.  This  resolution 
cuts  the  cumulative  deficits  for  the  4 
years  by  $392.1  billion,  so  we  are  going 
a  long  way  in  deficit  reducing.  I  wish 
we  could  have  gone  further,  but  I  am 
convinoed  that  this  is  as  much  as  can 
be  achieved  right  now. 

I  only  hope  that  in  the  remaining 
days  of  this  year,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Will  see  fit  to  enforce  and  imple- 
ment this  so  that  these  levels  can  be 
achievad.  For  those  who  want  more, 
let  me  tay  that  this  Senator  hopes  we 
shall  accomplish  this  much.  This 
much  will  not  be  easy. 

It  is  most  significant  that  this  reso- 
lution moves  us  off  a  path  of  rapidly 
rising  deficits  and  onto  a  path  of  de- 
clining ones— not  declining  as  fast  as  I 
would  like,  but  I  think  it  is  the  best  we 
can  do  under  the  circumstances.  The 
fiscal  fear  1985  deficit  projected  in 
this  resolution  is  slightly  less  than  $60 
billion  versus  a  current  policy  of 
"baseline"  deficit  of  $231  billion  in 
that  ymr.  In  other  words,  the  pi-oject- 
ed  fiscal  year  1985  deficit  has  been  re- 
duced oy  74  percent. 

Now  lets  look  briefly  at  how  this  res- 
olution reduces  the  deficits.  It  does  it 
largely  on  the  spending  side.  Three- 
fourthi  of  the  deficit-reduction  actions 
come  through  outlay  reductions.  Only 
one-fourth    come    from    revenue    in- 
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creases.  I  ttiink  this  is  consistent  with 
what  most  Senators  and  most  citizens 
would  want. 

There  is 'balance  in  this  resolution. 
It  spreads  I  the  pain  around  in  ways 
that  I  believe  to  be  both  appropriate 
and  equitable.  No  part  of  the  budget  is 
excused  fijom  restraint.  One  of  the 
tables  I  aoi  inserting  in  the  Record 
provides  ttte  details  on  this  "spread- 
the-pain"  point. 

Let  me  just  list  the  3-year  numbers 
for    deficit-reducing    actions    in    the 
major    categories    identified    by    the 
"Gang  of  seventeen": 
Revenue  Increases 


User  fees: 
Revenue  I^ 
Spending  I 
Defense  Proi 
Restraint  on 
Restraint  of  ii 


Billiom 
$95.0 


(creases 3.3 

ffseU 4.2 

Reductions 26.4 

I  Federal  Pay  Raises 26.1 

;OLAs 5.4 

Other  Entitlement  Savings 25.3 

Management  Savings 46.4 

Savings  in  Nbn-defense  discretionary 

programs..! 35.1 

All  of  tnis  assumes  that  interest 
would  com^  down  if  all  of  this  were  ac- 
complished and  there  are  lower  inter- 
est costs  lover  current  law  in  the 
amounts  of!  52.8  and  54.9— that  is, 

BiUion* 

Lower  interest  cost: 

Due  to  lowfer  def  iciU 52.8 

Due  to  lower  rates 54.9 

Other  program  reductions 3.6 


Total  deficit  reductions  (fiscal  year 
1983-85)  378.5 

Mr.  President,  before  I  leave  the 
subject  of  the  deficits,  I  want  to  deal 
with  one  additional  point.  The  deficits 
in  the  conference  agreement  are  small- 
er than  those  in  the  original  Senate- 
passed  resolution  by  a  total  of  $39.2 
billion  oveij  the  4  years.  For  those  who 
think  the  Senate  gave  too  much  In  the 
conference!  with  the  House,  let  me 
point  out  that  the  House  voted  at  1:45 
p.m.  today!  for  this  budget  resolution 
by  a  slim  ntergin  of  210  to  208. 

From  my  contacts  with  many  people 
in  the  othdr  body  over  recent  weeks,  I 
can  tell  m*  colleagues  the  size  of  the 
deficits  w4s  a  tremendous  problem 
over  therej  The  House  came  up  on 
deficits;  th^  Senate  came  down. 

I  do  not  Ithink  there  is  any  realistic 
possibility  Ithat  we  could  negotiate  a 
budget  witih  larger  deficits  or  larger 
revenue  increases  that  would  pass  the 
House.  I  sav  again:  I  am  convinced  this 
is  the  beat  budget  we  can  produce 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  President,  there  have  been  some 
allegations  that  the  budget  conferees 
used  artificial  estimates  to  keep  out- 
lays down  in  certain  areas  and  thus 
hold  down!  the  budget  deficits.  This 
has,  in  tuni,  led  to  concern  on  the  part 
of  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  and  others  that  the 
upward  roestimates  of  entitlements 
may  squeeze  out  money  for  discretion- 
ary appropriated  programs  and  leave 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  in  the 
position  of  being  unable  to  fund  those 
programs  at  the  levels  assumed  in  this 
resolution.  As  I  understand  it,  this 
concern  is  intensified  by  the  provision 
in  this  resolution  (section  7)  that  this 
first  budget  resolution  will  automati- 
cally become  the  second  resolution  on 
October  1,  1982.  unless  Congress  has 
adopted  a  new  second  budget  resolu- 
tion by  then. 

Let  me  try  to  answer  these  concerns: 
First,  there  are  only  five  areas  in 
which  the  conferees  did  not  fully 
a(x;ept  CBO  estimates.  In  these  areas, 
the  conferees  decided  to  use  estimates 
provided  by  the  administration.  These 
differences  for  fiscal  year  1983  were: 

Revenues:  $4.8  billion.  CBO  was 
lower  than  conference. 

Defense  outlays:  $1.8  billion.  CBO 
was  higher  than  conference. 

OCS  receipts:  $3.8  billion.  CBO  was 
lower  than  conference. 

Civil  service  retirement:  $0.3  billion. 
CBO  was  higher  than  conference. 

Interest  costs:  $1.8  billion.  CBO  was 
higher  than  conference. 

In  each  of  these  categories,  there  are 
good  arguments  that  can  be  made  on 
both  sides  of  the  estimating  differ- 
ences. The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that 
there  are  large  uncertainties  in  esti- 
mating budget  outlays  and  revenues.  I 
can  assure  the  Senate  that  there  is  a 
reasonable  basis  for  the  numbers  in- 
cluded in  this  resolution.  We  have  not 
"cooked  up"  a  lot  of  numbers. 

Let  me  try  to  reassure  those  con- 
cerned about  squeezing  out  discretion- 
ary appropriations.  During  the  Senate- 
House  conference,  a  clear  record  was 
made  committing  the  two  Budget 
Committees  to  scorekeeplng  in  such  a 
way  that  the  Appropriations  Conunit- 
tees  will  not  have  to  "eat"  upward 
reestimates  in  the  areas  in  which  the 
conferees  did  not  use  CBO  estimates. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  official  tran- 
script of  the  conference,  page  211: 

The  Chairman  (Mr.  Jones).  I  would  also 
suggest  that  for  scorelieeping  purposes, 
CBO  uses  these  economic  and  technical  as- 
sumptions for  scorekeeping.  Is  there  any 
disagreement  to  that?  (No  response.) 

The  Chairman.  Without  objection,  so  or- 
dered. 

I  assure  the  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priation Committee  and  the  other 
members  of  that  committee  that  I  will 
personally  take  the  lead  in  whatever 
actions  are  necessary  to  permit  the 
Appropriation  Committee  to  have 
available  every  dollar  this  resolution 
provides  for  discretionary  nondefense 
programs.  This  could  include  revising 
the  budget  resolution,  changing  score- 
keeping  procedures,  or  waivers  under 
section  904  of  the  Budget  Act. 

I  believe  the  automatic  second 
budget  resolution  is  a  step  forward.  It 
recognizes  that  the  Senate  and  House 
calendars  are  going  to  be  very  congest- 
ed this  fall.  It  recognizes  that  we  are 
over   a    month    late    with    this    first 


budget  resolution  and  that  less  than 
90  days  remains  before  the  September 
15  deadline  for  the  second  budget  reso- 
lution. There  is  little  likelihood  that 
Congress  will  want  significantly  differ- 
ent fiscal  policies  in  90  days.  If  it  does 
want  to  make  changes,  it  can  produce 
a  second  resolution.  If  it  does  not  do 
so,  this  resolution  will  become  the 
second  automatically  on  October  1. 
This  is  not  a  permanent  change.  If  it 
does  not  work  well  this  year.  Congress 
can  go  gack  to  two  resolutions  a  year. 

SUMMARY  OP  RXCONCILIATIOM 

REvnnrK  rscohciliation 
The  conferees  adopted  the  lower 
House  revenue  reconciliation.  It  pro- 
vides that  revenues  be  increased  by 
$20.9  bUlion  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $36.0 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  $41.4 
billion  in  fiscal  year  1985,  for  a  total  of 
$98.3  billion  over  3  years.  Of  this  3- 
year  total,  $3.3  billion  is  expected  to 
come  from  increased  user  fees. 

The  Senate  revenue  reconciliation 
was  for  somewhat  higher  levels  in 
each  of  the  3  years. 

SPKNOnfC  RBCOHCIUATtOR 

The  conferees  adopted  a  level  for 
reconcilation  for  spending  programs 
that  was  below  the  levels  passed  by 
both  the  Senate  and  the  House  in 
their  respective  resolutions. 

The  reconciliation  spending  levels 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees  total  $6.6 
billion  in  outlays  for  fiscal  year  1983, 
$9.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and 
$11.3  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985,  for  a 
total  of  $27.2  billion  over  the  3-year 
period.  This  3-year  total  compares  to 
$36  billion  as  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
$35  billion  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amounts  in  the  (x>nference 
agreement  are  lower  than  the  Senate- 
passed  reconciliation  for  two  main  rea- 
sons. First,  the  conferees  decided  on  a 
somewhat  lower  amount  for  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  reflecting  lower  es- 
timates of  achievable  savings  in  medi- 
care. Second,  the  conferees  decided  on 
a  lower  amount  for  the  committees  on 
Armed  Services  and  Governmental  Af- 
fairs, reflecting  the  conferees'  decision 
to  provide  for  a  4-percent  COLA  ad- 
justment for  Federal,  military,  and  ci- 
vilian retirees  this  year  as  proposed  by 
the  House,  as  compared  to  the  total 
freeze  for  this  year  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

In  most  other  respects,  the  confer- 
ence agreement  is  similar  to  the 
Senate-passed  position  on  major  items. 
It  was  agreed  to  drop  the  small 
amount  of  reconciliation  that  had 
been  proposed  by  the  Senate  in  pro- 
grams under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee and  the  corresponding  conunittees 
in  the  House.  However,  a  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  proposed  by  the 
House  but  not  the  Senate  for  the  two 
Banking  Committees  was  agreed  to  by 
the  conferees. 

The  House  also  conceded  a  major 
point  by  agreeing  to  firm,  binding  rec- 


onciliation instructions  for  3  years,  as 
pas.sed  by  the  Senate.  The  House  reso- 
lution technically  provided  reconcilia- 
tion only  for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  the  remainder  of  my 
statement  contains  some  summary  in- 
formation on  what  this  budget  pro- 
vides for  each  budget  function  and  for 
credit  activities.  It  detaUs  what  we  did 
and  what  we  intend. 

[Summary] 
Fdnction  050:  National  Detense 

The  budget  approved  by  the  conference 
committee  continues  the  substantial  growth 
in  funding  necessary  to  strengthen  the  na- 
tion's defense  capabilities.  There  is  real 
growth  of  9.4  percent  in  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  authority  and  of  6.1  percent  in  fiscal 
year  1983  outlays. 

The  conference  provides  for  a  4  percent 
cost-of-living  increase  for  military  retirees 
in  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985. 

The  conference  provides  for  a  4  percent 
pay  increase  for  civilian  and  military  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Defense  be- 
ginning October  1,  1982. 

The  conference  agreed  to  use  OMB  outlay 
estimates  in  place  of  the  CBO  re-estimates 
used  by  the  Senate.  OMB  estimates  were 
used  by  both  Houses  in  fiscal  year  1982 

PUNCTtON  150:  IHTERNATIONAL  AlTAIKS 

In  the  International  Affairs  function,  the 
House  conferees  agreed  to  come  three- 
fourths  of  the  way  toward  the  Senate 
budget  authority  total  for  fiscal  year  1983 
for  a  total  of  $15.9  billion. 

The  conference  agreement  accommodates 
the  critical  Caribbean  Basin  Initiative  (S350 
million  in  BA;  $278  million  in  fiscal  year 
1982  outlays)  to  bolster  the  economic  devel- 
opment and  security  of  our  southern  neigh- 
bors. 

The  conference  agreement  allows  for  a 
traditional  continuing  resolution  this  year 
that  would  provide  for  the  current  level  or 
the  President's  request,  whichever  is  lower. 
Any  major  increases  for  new  requirements 
would  have  to  be  funded  through  reductions 
in  existing  programs. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  small  allowance  for 
somewhat  higher  levels  than  the  traditional 
continuing  resolution  for  top  priority  pro- 
grams. The  appropriators  will  determine 
what  those  top  priority  programs  are,  but  it 
is  clear  that  many  are  concerned  about  secu- 
rity assistance,  the  Elxport-Import  Bank, 
and  the  operating  expenses  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State. 

The  relationship  of  budget  authority  to 
outlays  in  this  function  will  make  it  easier 
for  the  appropriators  to  fund  slower-sptend- 
ing  programs,  such  as  long-term  develop- 
ment programs  and  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  than  fpst-spending  quick-fix  solu- 
tions. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
State  and  the  appropriators  can  get  togeth- 
er and  make  sure  that  this  $11.5  billion  is 
reserved  for  the  highest  priority  foreign 
policy  objectives  and  is  equitably  allocated 
among  our  friends  and  allies.  If  too  much 
goes  to  one  or  two  countries,  there  just 
won't  be  enough  to  go  around. 
Function  250:  General  Science,  Space,  and 
Technology 

For  basic  science  research  and  the  NASA 
space  program,  the  Conference  Agreement 
is  at  the  same  level  as  the  Senate-passed 
and  the  President's  request.  This  function 
would  increase  by  7  percent  above  fiscal 
year  1982  levels  which  would  provide  real 
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growth  (or  basic  science  research  and  would 
maintain  the  space  shuttle  on  its  current 
schedule. 

Function  270:  Encxot 

For  the  energy  function,  discretionary  ap- 
propriations would  essentially  be  main- 
tained at  fiscal  year  1982  levels.  Spending 
for  energy  conservation,  energy  research 
and  other  programs  would  be  10  percent 
above  the  F^resident's  request.  Nuclear  waste 
user  fees  as  passed  by  the  Senate  are  also 
assumed. 

Loan  levels  for  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  (REA)  would  be  maintained 
at  fiscal  year  1982  levels  as  in  the  Senate- 
passed  resolution.  No  changes  in  interest 
rates,  supplemental  loan  ratios  and  the 
present  loan  evaluation  criteria  for  REA  are 
assumed. 

Function  300:  Natural  Rxsouhcks  and 

ENViaONMZNT 

For  the  natural  resources  and  environ- 
ment function  the  Conference  Agreement 
would  allow  a  9  percent  increase  in  discre- 
tionary programs  above  the  President's  re- 
quest. This  would  maintain  water  resources, 
environmental  protection  and  Department 
of  Interior  programs  at  fiscal  year  1982 
levels. 

Function  350:  Ackiculturk 

The  Conference  Agreement  would  allow 
spending  for  all  agricultural  programs  in 
fiscal  years  1982  and  1983  to  total  almost 
$23  billion.  This  is  nearly  two-thirds  larger 
than  any  prior  two  year  period. 

Budget  authority  for  discretionary  pro- 
grams in  the  agricultural  function  would  es- 
sentially be  at  the  fiscal  year  1982  level. 
Function  370:  Commkrck  and  Housing 
Crkdit 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  suffi- 
cient outlays  in  this  function  to  accomodate 
the  level  of  funding  the  Lugar  mortgage  in- 
terest subsidy  bill  provided  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement  on  the  fiscal  year  1982 
Urgent  Supplemental  Appropriations  bill. 
This  emergency  legislation  will  help  over 
200,000  families  buy  recently  constructed 
homes  and  create  Jobs  in  the  depressed 
home  building  industry. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  $400 
million  in  funds  for  the  Postal  Service  in 
each  of  fiscal  years  1983  through  1985.  The 
House  resolution  assumed  no  money  for  the 
Postal  Service.  It  would  allow  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  subsidized  postal  rates,  at  in- 
creased levels,  for  many  classes  of  mail  (for 
example,  newspapers,  classroom  publica- 
tions, third-class  bulk  mailings  by  non-profit 
educational  and  charitable  organizations 
and  mall  for  libraries).  Mall  for  the  blind 
and  handicapped  would  continue  free  of 
charge. 

The  conference  agreement  provides  $367 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  for  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  (SBA)  business  support 
programs.  This  level  of  funding  allows  $100 
million  for  SBA  direct  business  loans:  the 
House  resolution  had  assumed  that  the  pro- 
gram would  be  eliminated.  The  SBA  direct 
loan  program  assists  small  businesses  that 
cannot  obtain  private  loans  or  afford  to  pay 
high  interest  rates. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  user 
fees  proposed  by  the  President  for  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office,  the  Commod- 
ity Futures  Trading  Commission  and  Oinnle 
Mae.  These  fees  will  impose  more  of  the 
cost  of  the  services  provided  by  these  agen- 
cies on  private  sector  beneficiaries. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  $1.2 
billion  in  savings  in  fiscal  year  1983  from 


the  Pre  ident's  proposals  to  charge  home- 
buyers  1  'hose  mortgages  are  insured  by  the 
Federal  Housing  Administration  (FHA)  a 
one-tim<,  up-front  premium  at  the  time  of 
settleme  nt  and  to  sell  mortgage  loan  assets 
acquired  in  previous  years  under  the  hous- 
ing for  tthe  elderly  and  handicapped  pro- 
gram. ISie  new  FHA  mortgage  Insurance 
premium  will  have  little  impact  on  the 
homebuyer's  monthly  payment  and  will  sig- 
nlficantb'  reduce  the  workload  of  the  Feder- 
al government  and  private  lenders. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  $71 
million  In  fiscal  year  1983  in  reductions 
below  fiical  year  1982  funding  levels  for  dis- 
cretionary programs  such  as  the  Patent  and 
Trademark  Office,  Scientific  and  Technical 
Research,  the  Travel  and  Tourism  Adminis- 
tration, ihe  FCC  and  the  FTC. 

FUNCTION  400:  Transportation 

The  Conference  Agreement  continues 
funding  ifor  discretionary  programs  at  the 
fiscal  ye^  1982  budget  authority  level  in- 
cluding an  allowance  for  additional  fiscal 
year  1982  supplemental  appropriations  such 
as  CAB  air  carrier  payments,  FAA  oper- 
ations and  Coast  Guard  operations. 

The  Conference  Agreement  is  12  percent 
in  budget  authority  and  3  percent  in  outlays 
above  the  level  requested  by  the  President. 
Funding  is  restored  for  highways.  Coast 
Ouard  p|-ograms,  Amtrak,  airport  grants-in- 
aid  (AOAP).  ship  construction  subsidies,  rail 
service  iinprovement  programs,  and  urban 
mass  transit. 

PuNCTf}N  450:  Community  and  Rigional 
Devklopmznt 
tdtals 


for  this  function  would  allow 
programs  in  the  function 
at  fiscal  year  1982  budget  au- 
levels  during  the  next  three  fiscal 


The 
all  discretionary 
to  be  fufded 
thority 
years. 

Function  500:  Education.  Training, 
Emvloymknt,  and  Sociai.  Sxrvicxs 

The  conference  agreement  allows  for  in- 
creased funding  in  key  education  and  em- 
ployment   programs  to  improve  education 
and    emj>loyment    opportunities    for    the 
neediest  )f  our  nation's  citizens. 

The  CO  if erence  agreement  increases  fund- 
ing for  elementary  and  secondary  education 
by  $250  million  in  fiscal  year  1983  budget 
authority  over  the  current  level.  This 
money  vAll  allow  for  significant  Increases  in 
the  com  pensatory  education  program  for 
dlsadvan  aged  children,  the  education  of 
the  han(  icapped,  vocational  education,  and 
state  bio  !k  grants. 

The  CO  iference  agreement  increases  fvmd- 
ing  for  tl  le  PeU  grant  program,  a  student  aid 
program  targeted  on  the  neediest  of  our 
country'i  college  and  university  students,  by 
$100  mil  Ion  over  the  amount  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  continuing  resolution. 

The  CO  iference  agreement  increases  fund- 
ing for  t]  alnlng  programs  and  Job  search  ac- 
tivities t  >r  unemployed  individuals  by  $900 
million  over  the  amount  provided  in  the 
fiscal  yc  u  1982  continuing  resolution.  In- 
creased ^dlng  is  assumed  for  Job  training 
activities  for  the  work  Incentive  program 
(WIN)  for  welfare  recipients,  for  the  sUte 
employment  service  offices,  and  for  rehabili- 
tation services  for  the  handicapped. 
Function  550:  Hxalth 

IlCXDICAXX 

During  the  three  years  1983  through  198S. 
the  spei^dlng  In  the  medicare  program  will 
be  reduoed  by  $15.4  billion.  These  savings 
will  redtace  the  projected  growth  In  this  pro- 
gram from  16  percent  to  13  percent. 

The  level  of  savings  in  medicare  which  the 
Finance  (Committee  is  mandated  to  aichieve. 


naep 
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$11.5  billion  is  the  same  as  that  passed  by 
the  House.  The  conferees  added  $3.8  billion 
in  additional  non-reconciled  savings.  Half  of 
these  can  bf  achieved  through  adminstra- 
tive  tightening  by  HHS. 

These  mandates  will  permit  the  Finance 
Committee  to  begin  to  restore  financial  sol- 
vency and  fiscal  control  in  the  medicare  pro- 
gram. 

The  medicaid  program  was  reduced  by 
$2.2  billion  lover  three  years— the  Senate 
level.  This  level  is  only  one-third  of  the 
House-passed  savings:  Many  of  the  assumed 
savings  in  this  program  will  save  both  feder- 
al and  state  ^dollars  and  do  not  represent  a 
cost  shift  to  ihe  states. 

PUNCT  ON  600:  Income  Security 

For  almosi  every  program  affecting  low- 
Income  persins,  the  lesser  Senate  reduc- 
tions were  at  opted  by  the  conferees.  In  food 
stamps,  med  caid.  and  welfare  we  sustained 
the  Senate  losition.  These  reductions  were 
balanced  by  cuts  in  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ments and  i|iedical  services  provider  reim- 
bursements that  affect  middle  class  individ- 
uals. The  poor  were  not  singled  out  for 
unfair  treatment  in  this  agreement. 

In  food  stamps  we  adopted  reconciliation 
instructions  identical  to  the  Senate-passed 
resolution— $3.3  billion  In  reductions  over 
three  years.  These  reductions  can  be  taken 
from  other  programs  under  the  Agriculture 
Committee's  Jurisdiction  if  they  wish  to 
take  alternative  savings. 

We  removed  assumptions  proposed  by  the 
House  to  cut)  child  nutrition  programs.  The 
agreement  envisions  no  cuU  in  school  lunch 
or  breakfast  programs. 

In  subsidized  housing,  we  assumed  budget 
authority  levels  sufficient  to  accommodate 
the  Senate  bipartisan  reform  bill.  The 
agreement  cklls  for  $15  billion  more  than 
the  House  p<  sition.  It  is  our  hope  that  Sen- 
ator Oam  (an  translate  this  assumption 
into  a  long  loverdue  restructuring  of  low- 
income  housfcig  aid. 

Recipients  of  social  security,  supplemental 
security  income  (SSI),  and  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  are  granted  their  full  7.4  per- 
cent cost-of-living  adjustment  In  July  1982. 

Recipients  of  civil  service  retirement,  fed- 
eral workers  compensation,  black  lung  dis- 
ability, and  fbreign  service  retirement  bene- 
fits receive  a  4  percent  cost-of-living  adjust- 
ment in  fis«al  year  1983— instead  of  the 
freeze  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Cuts  in  AfpC,  SSI,  and  child  support  en- 
forcement tdtaling  $400  million  sought  by 
the  House  were  not  agreed  to. 

Trade  adjustment  assistance  and  railroad 
retirement  windfall  benefits  are  fully 
funded— an  increase  of  $150  million  over  the 
House  resolution. 

FcNCTioNj700:  Veterans  Benefits  and 
Services 

The  confeijence  agreement  accommodates 
a  full  cost-of-living  increase  this  year  for 
pensioners  and  for  service<onnected  dis- 
abled veterans  receiving  compensation  bene- 
fits, r 

The  confenence  agreement  provides  fund- 
ing at  the  leyel  of  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest for  miajor  Veterans  Administration 
(VA)  medical  programs,  including  medical 
care,  researcl,  and  hospital  construction. 

The  First  Budget  Resolution  also  provides 
funding  at  khe  level  of  the  President's 
budget  request  for  the  administration  of  VA 
non-medical  benefiu  with  modest  restraint 
in  other  non-medical  activities. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  enact- 
ment of  management  initiatives  proposed  by 
the  Presideiit,   including  the  VA  housing 
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loan  origination  fee,  to  achieve  budget  sav- 
ings with  minimal  Impact  on  individual  vet- 
erans. 

Function  750:  Administration  of  Justice 

The  conference  agreement  provides 
roughly  $150  million  in  budget  authority 
and  outlays  in  fiscal  year  1983  above  the 
House-passed  levels  for  this  function. 

The  conference  agreement  would  allow 
funding  slightly  below  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  levels  for  programs  in  this 
function  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

Function  800:  General  Government 

The  conference  agreement  calls  for  fund- 
ing in  this  function  at  House-passed  levels. 

A  reduction  of  $200  million  in  funding  for 
Legislative  Branch  activities  is  assumed. 
This  would  allow  funding  for  Legislative 
Branch  activities  at  fiscal  year  1081  levels. 

Also  assumed  is  a  $58  million  reduction  in 
the  General  Services  Administration  (GSA) 
supply  activities.  This  savings  was  proposed 
by  the  Administration  as  part  of  a  reorgani- 
zation of  the  GSA  which  would  allow  GSA 
to  be  reimbursed  for  providing  federal 
supply  activities. 

Funding  is  provided  for  all  other  pro- 
grams in  the  function  at  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  levels. 


Function  850:  General  Purpose  Fiscal 
Assistance 

The  totals  for  this  function  would  allow 
all  discretionary  programs  In  the  function 
to  be  funded  at  fiscal  year  1982  budget  au- 
thority levels  during  the  next  three  fiscal 
years. 

The  current  fimding  level  of  $4.6  billion 
for  the  general  revenue  sharing  program  is 
provided  in  each  of  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985. 

Function  900:  Interest 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the 
President's  savings  bond  legislation. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the  in- 
terest rate  reduction  and  the  interest  cost 
savings  resulting  from  the  lower  fiscal  year 
1982  and  fiscal  year  1983  deficiU  in  the  con- 
ference agreement. 

Function  920:  Allowances 
The  conference  agreement  assumes  a  4 
percent  pay  raise  for  federal  employees  in 
October  1982. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  that 
50  percent  of  the  costs  associated  with  the 
October  1982  pay  raise  wUl  be  absorbed 
through  savings  in  other  activities. 

The  conference  agreement  assuimes  an  ad- 
ditional 2  percent  reduction  in  the  federal 
workforce. 


The  conference  agreement  assumes  slight- 
ly higher  sales  of  surplus  federal  property 
than  the  President's  request. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  an  al- 
lowance for  employment  stimulus  and  un- 
employment legislation. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the 
President's  management  initiative  savings 
for  improved  debt  collection  and  reductions 
in  waste,  fraud,  and  abuse. 

(niEDjT  budget 

The  conference  agreement  generally  as- 
sumes that  fiscal  year  1982  appropriations 
act  limitations  on  new  direct  loan  obliga- 
tions and  loan  guarantee  commitments  will 
be  maintained  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  conference  agreement  does  not 
assume  the  President's  proposed  reductions 
in  REIA  direct  loans  and  loan  guarantees, 
FHA  mortgage  insurance,  or  Ginnie  Mae 
guarantees  of  mortgage-backed  securities. 

The  conference  agreement  includes,  for 
the  first  time,  language  providing  for  en- 
forcement of  the  credit  budget  aggregates. 

P*unction  950:  Undistributed  Ofpsettinc 
Receipts 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the 
Administration  estimates  for  rents  and  roy- 
alties on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf. 

The  conference  agreement  assumes  the 
President's  management  initiative  savings 
for  disposal  of  surplus  federal  property. 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  pres- 
ence and  use  of  small  electronic  calcu- 
lators be  permitted  on  the  floor  during 
consideration  of  conference  report  97- 
478  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  any  objection?  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  staff  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Budget  and  of  sev- 
eral Senators  be  granted  the  privilege 
of  the  floor  during  consideration  of 
the  conference  report: 

MAJORITY  STAFF 

Rich  Bartholomew,  Steve  Bell,  Sid  Brown, 
Michael  Carozza,  Jack  Conway,  Oail 
Cowper.  Becky  Davies,  Pete  Davis,  Charles 
Plickner,  Gail  Shelp  Posler.  Tom  Poxwell, 
Bob  Fulton,  Laurie  Greene.  Paul  Heillg. 
David  Hooker,  Cheryl  Janas,  Jan  Orass- 
muck  Lilja. 

Deborah  Swartz  Lipman.  Terrence  Lyons. 
Jeff  Malashock,  S.  Anthony  McCann, 
Carole  Baker  McGuire,  Nancy  Moore,  David 
Nummy.  Elise  Paylan,  Mary  Payne,  Joyce 
Purcell,  Chuck  Riemenschnleder,  Robin 
Seller,  Alan  Struthers,  Diane  Tebelius,  Mar- 
ilyn Turner,  C.  G.  NUckols,  Paul  Van  der 
Water. 


MmORITT  STAFF 

Liz  Tankersley,  Bob  Sneed,  Marty  Kress. 
Tom  Sitter,  John  Nelson,  Ann  Hadley,  Doro- 
thy Blocklin.  Steven  Palmer,  Rick  Brandon. 
Ken  Apfel,  Kem  Stokes,  James  Stasny. 

OTBSK  STAFF 

Tim  Baade,  Judee  Bumell,  Merritt  Ches- 
ley,  Elizabeth  Farcht,  Tish  Niffenegger, 
Waxy  P.  Oaaaman,  Patricia  Hameister. 
Kathryn  HamUton,  Sandi  Hughes,  Margaret 
Janowski,  Oina  Knoll  Mellen,  Anne  Miller, 
Ronald  Newlin,  Usa  Ostapcsuk,  Debbie 
Paul,  Susan  Turko,  Pat  Hollingsworth, 
Carolyn  Barber,  Debbie  Goerlich. 

Richard  Billmire  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Armstrong. 

Guy  Clough  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kasse- 
baum. 

Lillian  Saunders  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Boschwitz. 

John  Craddock  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Tower. 

Ellse  Paylan  on  behalf  of  Senator  Kasten. 

Barbara  McLennon  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Quayle. 

Bob  Thomas  and  Dianne  Tebelius  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Gorton. 

Dave  Sullivan  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Symms. 

Kris  Kolesnlk  on  behalf  of  Senator  Grass- 
ley. 

Hayden  Bryan  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Hatch. 

Rick  Brandon  on  behalf  of  Senator  Chiles. 

Dick  Andrews  on  behalf  of  Senator  Biden. 


Laura  Hudson  on  behalf  of  Senator  John- 
ston. 

Lance  Simmens  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Sasser. 

Carolyn  Kamlet  and  Bob  Hamlin  on 
behalf  of  Senator  Hart. 

Thom  Hall  on  behalf  of  Senator  Metz- 
enbaum. 

Don  Campbell  on  behalf  of  Senator 
Riegle. 

Rob  Shapiro  on  behalf  of  Senator  Moyni- 
han. 

Jan  Oberg  on  behalf  of  Senator  Exon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  remarks  I  referred  to  using  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  estimates  on  imi- 
litary  spendout,  function  050,  and  on 
OCS  indicated  that  we  had  gone  with 
the  administration  instead  of  CBO.  In 
that  regard  I  have  a  letter  dated  Jime 
22  from  Secretary  of  Defense  Wein- 
berger directed  to  me  wherein  he  says: 

Realizing  the  extreme  importance  of  the 
budget  resolution  and  urgency  of  actions 
necessary  to  complete  the  effort.  I  thought 
it  would  be  useful  to  assure  you  of  the  credi- 
bility of  the  administration's  outlay  estimat- 
ing methodology. 

This  same  methodology,  which  was  used 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  outlay  estimates,  has 
achieved  results  at  the  end  of  the  third 
quarter  which  confirm  the  analyses,  as- 
sumptions, and  methodology. 
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U  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
matter,  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me  or  my  staff  for  such  assistance. 

I  have  a  similar  one  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  which  indicates, 
among  other  things: 

Our  reviews  show  no  reason  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  OCS  re- 
ceipts estimate  of  <15.7  billion  contained  in 
the  April  update  to  the  President's  budget. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  be  printed  in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRO,  as  follows: 

V&  Dkpartmknt  or  the  IirrBiioR, 

Omcx  or  the  Secretart, 
Waahington,  D.C.,  June  21, 1982. 
Hon.  Pre  V.  Dombnici, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chaiuiaii:  Recent  developments 
in  the  world  oil  market  and  possible  delays 
resulting  from  litigation  have  caused  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  evaluate  the 
Administration  estimate  of  anticipated  re- 
ceipts from  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing  program. 

We  have  also  examined  the  assumptions 
and  methodology  employed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  generating  its  esti- 
mate of  OCS  receipts. 

0\ir  reviews  show  no  reason  to  question 
the  vaUdlty  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  OCS  re- 
ceipts estimate  of  )1S.7  bUUon  contained  in 
the  April  update  to  the  President's  Budget. 
We  still  believe  our  estimate  to  reflect  the 
most  probable  level  of  receipts  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  Administration  estimate  is  $3.8 
billion  above  the  corresponding  CBO  esti- 
mate of  $11.9  billion. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance  in  clarify- 
ing this  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Sincerely, 

Jambs  Watt, 

Secretary. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  is  necessary. 
It  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin. 
Let  me  say  to  my  distinguished  chair- 
man and  colleague,  Chairman  Domkn- 
ici.  that  he  might  want  to  check  with 
our  coUeague  from  Ohio.  We  have 
only  10  hours  on  the  resolution. 

I  want  to  cooperate  in  order  to  get  a 
vote  on  the  resolution  this  evening 
and  then  proceed  to  the  amendment 
itself  in  a  nature  of  the  substitute 
passed  by  the  House  this  afternoon. 
That  would  limit  our  time  tomorrow 
to  1  hour  evenly  divided  on  that  par- 
tictilar  amendment.  I  can  assure  our 
colleagues  that  the  Chairman  and  I 
are  not  trjdng  to  crowd  our  colleagues 
into  any  kind  of  limited  debate.  If  we 
can  confer  with  the  leadership  on  both 
sides,  we  will  likely  get  an  agreement 
to  put  some  time  over  until  tomorrow 
so  we  can  debate  the  guts  of  this  reso- 
lution before  the  entire  Senate  for 
more  than  an  hour.  The  vote  this 
evening  is  Just  the  first  page  of  the 
report,  the  general  language  itself. 

With  respect  to  this,  Mr.  President, 
it  is  difficult  to  know  where  to  begin.  I 
hesitate  to  comment  upon  this  diffi- 
culty because  I  hear  statements  from 
the  distinguished  chairman  which  I 
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luiow  ai^  not  quite  on  target.  And  yet 
I  know  there  is  no  one  more  sincere 
and  no  0ne  who  has  worked  more  dili- 
gently tb  try  to  bring  about  a  budget 
resolution  than  our  distinguished 
chairman. 

There]  are  two  things  that  immedi- 
ately cdme  to  mind,  and  that  is  in 
trying  t0  gain  cooperation  for  a  resolu- 
tion on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Chairman 
E>OMENiei  makes  two  observations:  We 
tried,  bi|t  we  could  not  get  the  votes. 
Mr.  President,  we  had  to  do  it  this  par- 
ticular if^y.  Let  me  comment  on  the 
fact  tha^  we  have  tried  and  could  not 
get  the  yotes. 

The  f$ct  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
Democrtts  did  try  and  attempts  were 
made,  in  a  bipartisan  fashion,  to  devel- 
op a  tn|e  Senate  resolution.  Without 
recalling  the  entire  history  of  the 
year,  aftter  the  President  submitted  his 
budget  In  January,  we  tried  and  our 
attempti  would  not  fly.  The  Senate 
could  reach  agreement  on  no  ap- 
proach. ! 

We  then  came  together  as  the 
"Gang  qf  17"  to  work  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion.  We  tried  that  for  a  dozen  or 
so  meetikigs— Chairman  Domehici  and 
myself,  representatives  from  the 
White  I^use,  the  House  side.  Republi- 
cans and  Democrats.  But  that  process 
broke  down. 

Thereafter,  when  we  had  in  essence 
the  votfig  down  of  the  President's 
budget,  pe  had  the  budget  process  in- 
vaded bt  the  White  House  and  ran- 
sacked 9p  that  Democrats  have  been 
on  the  putside  of  this  process  since 
that  particular  time.  And  this  strategy 
of  the  administration  has  made  a  farce 
of  all  oongressional  actions  on  the 
budget.  1^^ 

(Mr.  HUMPHREY  assumed  the 
chair.)    I 

Mr.  Hf)LLINOS.  I  refer  partictilarly 
to  the  larticle  published  in  today's 
Washington  Post  by  former  Secretary 
of  the  'Treasury  William  Simon  enti- 
tled "Shkm.  My  Friends.  All  Sham."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle be  piinted  in  the  Rkobs. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onfered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcord,  0s  follows: 

ri,  Mt  Fukrm.  All  Sham" 
(By  William  Simon) 

You  kaow  what  the  very  worst  thing 
about  Congress  is?  Incompetence?  Irrespon- 
sibility? Cowardice?  They're  bad  aU  right 
and,  alaoJ  all  very  much  in  abundance.  But 
voters  seen  recognise  these  traits,  and  it 
doesn't  tiKe  long  to  turn  the  rascals  out. 

But,  wqere  we  get  into  trouble,  where  we 
can  get  tiken  year  after  year,  where  we  are 
80  quletli  fooled  la  in  the  fine  art  of  con- 
grenionu  sham.  You've  seen  it  time  and 
again:  aflier  a  lot  of  huffing,  heaving,  howl- 
ing and'  hollering,  the  Congress  acts! 
Hooray,  ttiey  all  cry,  we  did  it.  And  we  poor 
folks  out  there,  who  have  to  live  under  the 
laws  these  fellows  pass,  sort  of  bask  in  the 
afterglow  of  their  self-congratulations.  Last 
week,  yon  could  almost  palpably  feel,  not 
Just  hear,  the  collective  sighs  of  relief  that 
passed  from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the 
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other  when  tae  House  passed  a  budget  reso- 
lution. I 

Sham,  my  friends,  all  sham. 

First,  there  was  the  disgraceful  perform- 
ance itself.  Tke  delay,  the  partisanship,  the 
bickering,  the  cavalier  dismissal  of  any 
sense  of  responsibility  was  appalling.  The 
debate  declined  to  a  point  at  which  one  sen- 
ator lost  his  cool.  He  shouted  at  his  col- 
leagues. "Wh()  are  we  kidding?  Only  Con- 
gress can  appropriate  money.  We  created 
this  problem.  I  hope  the  American  people 
are  smart  enough  to  place  a  plague  on  both 
parties  if  this  continue^.  .  .  .  We  should 
start  facing  lip  to  the  nature  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  df  not  care  which  side  of  the 
aisle  faces  up'  to  it.  There  should  not  even 
be  an  aisle  on  (he  issue." 

I'm  sick  and  tired  of  hearing  modem-day 
congressmen,  analysts  and  pundits  claim 
that  progress  |in  Congress  has  resulted  from 
the  adoption  of  more  responsible  budget 
procedures  over  the  past  10  years. 

I'm  not  prepared  to  Judge  whether  policy 
decisions  werf  better  or  worse  for  having 
been  made  o^er  a  bottle  of  bourbon  and 
branch  water  In  Sam  Raybum's  office.  And. 
I  don't  much  pare  what  Wilbur  Mills  did  in 
his  off  hours,  jbut  can  you  imagine  either  of 
these  two  gentlemen  and  hosts  of  others 
risking  the  American  economy,  American  fi- 
nancial institutions  and  indeed  the  well- 
being  of  all  A^iericans  by  tolerating  the  per- 
formance that  went  on  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives this  year? 

Then  there's  the  budget  resolution  itself. 
Believe  me.  you  can  abandon  the  notion 
that  we  now  Have  a  budget,  even  assuming  a 
quick  compromise  between  the  Senate- 
passed  initial  resolution  and  the  House- 
passed  resolution  of  last  week.  Remember 
that  these  resolutions,  woefully  late,  are 
simply  the  first  and  easiest  step  of  the 
budget  process  and  have  never— I  repeat, 
never— been  liVed  up  to.  Now  it  is  incumbent 
upon  our  elected  representatives  to  begin 
the  real  work,  the  department-by-depart- 
ment, progeam-by-program.  line-by-line 
analysis.  Because,  now  these  two  estimable 
bodies,  having  set  an  upper  limit  on  deficit 
but  having  shied  away  from  any  specific  rev- 
enue-raising measures  face  the  task  of  pass- 
ing a  real  budget  to  meet  these  goals. 

And  guess  what?  They've  already  failed! 
This  is  no  exaggeration.  Already  the  Con- 
gress has  made  short  shrift  of  its  own  tar- 
geted budget  deficit  by  rushing  through  the 
hoppers  what]  I'm  sure  will  be  the  first  of 
several  "urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions." The  ffrst  one  is  for  a  $3-5  billion 
mortgage  sul^idy  program  over  the  next 
five  years  to  ^lelp  the  ailing  housing  indus- 
try. The  next  little  boondoggle  wending  its 
way  quickly  through  congressional  halls  is  a 
little  gimmick  in  which  Uncle  Sam  (read: 
you  and  I)  will  issue  some  promissory  note 
that,  in  essence,  goes  to  any  thrift  institu- 
tion whose  net  worth  falls  under  2  percent 
of  its  assets.  These  notes  will  make  up  the 
difference,  x.b,.  create  solvency.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt,  given  the  sUte  of  thrifts 
today,  that  this  one  can  cost  us  untold  bil- 
lions? I 

Now  that's  oongressional  action  in  the  last 
few  weeks,  and  the  legislators  have  only 
begun.  It  is  sfill  four  months  until  election 
day  as  our  laW-makers  become  office-seekers 
pursuing  their  first  priority,  the  retention 
of  their  seats.  And.  look  at  all  the  ailing  in- 
dustries! Whjr  there's  steel,  the  autos.  the 
aircraft  builders  and  the  airlines  and  lots 
more. .  How  c  an  Congress,  in  an  election 
year,  let  them  suffer  the  results  of  their 
own  mistakes?  And,  of  course,  there's  the 
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usual  march  on  Washington  by  all  the  vari- 
ous groups  who  feel  put  upon  with  their  lot 
in  life  and  whose  cases  seem  so  poignant 
Just  before  election,  almost  any  group  wliich 
can  muster  sufficient  political  clout  to  get 
Congress  to  start  an  entitlement  program. 

And  yet  with  all  the  back-slapping  and 
hand-shaking  last  week  you  would  have 
thought  we  had  a  budget.  Sham!  And 
shame! 

And  all  the  while  interest  rates  soar,  the 
stock  market  declines,  bankruptcies  are  at 
the  highest  level  since  the  great  depression, 
unemployment  rises  and  the  economy  stag- 
nates. Is  it  any  wonder  that  even  some  liber- 
als turned  on  the  philosophy  that  somehow 
converted  a  desire  into  a  government-guar- 
anteed right.  John  F.  Kennedy  said.  "Every- 
time  we  try  to  lift  a  problem  from  oiu-  own 
shoulders,  and  shift  that  problem  to  the 
hands  of  the  government,  to  the  same 
extent  we  are  sacrificing  the  liberties  of  our 
people."  And  New  Yoik's  Mayor  Koch  com- 
menting on  all  of  these  entitlement  pro- 
gram advocates  said.  "I  don't  believe  in  half 
their  crap — that  government  solves  all  prob- 
lems. I  once  believed  that.  I  have  contempt 
for  government.  I  should  know— I'm  in  It. 
When  you  remove  the  profit  motive,  that's 
what  happens.  You  remove  the  penalty. 
There's  always  someone  there  to  pick  up 
the  deficit." 

Yet,  here  we  sit  whUe  this  annual  budget 
charade  passes  before  our  eyes  and  we  let  it 
continue.  We  let  them  get  away  with  it  and 
what's  more  we  even  laugh  at  the  Jokes 
about  Congress.  Mark  Twain  derided 
them  "...  there  is  no  distinctly  American 
criminal  class  except  Congress."  A  wily  fur 
trapper  in  the  ISOOs  observed  that  people 
are  the  only  animals  in  the  world  that  can 
be  skinned  more  than  once." 

Americans  have  grown  accustomed  to  get- 
ting skinned  very  election  year  by  members 
of  Congress  who  fatten  their  reelection 
prospects  by  sacrificing  the  nation's  general 
good  as  they  seduce  those  groups  which  can 
be  helpful  poUtically. 

I  suppose  we  shouldn't  really  complain. 
We  are  getting  exactly  what  we  voted  for 
and,  therefore,  what  we  perhaps  deserve. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  Mr.  Simon,  takes  the  Con- 
gress to  taslL.  and  I  mean  the  entire 
Congress.  In  fact,  he  is  finding  out  and 
pointing  out,  as  he  refers  to  us.  about 
"incompetence,"  there  is  an  abun- 
dance of  that;  "irresponsibility,"  there 
is  an  abundance  of  that;  "cowardice," 
he  finds  that  all  very  much  in  abun- 
dance; and  finally  near  the  end  of  the 
article  he  finds  us,  quoting  Mai^ 
Twain  as  "there  is  no  distinctly  Ameri- 
can criminal  class  except  Congress." 
So  we  end  up  not  only  as  cowards  but 
as  criminals. 

It  could  be  that  we  have  not  done 
the  Job.  I  would  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend,  the  former  Secretary 
of  Treasury,  that  we  have  not  done 
the  Job.  But  I  take  it  from  his  article 
that  he  finds  the  Congress  as  the  one 
at  fault.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
in  trying  to  fix  the  responsibility— and 
there  is  plenty  of  blame  to  go 
around— but  if  you  want  to  reaUy  fix 
that  responsibility,  it  would  have  to  be 
on  the  executive  branch  and  the  Presi- 
dent himself. 


Why  do  I  say  that?  Many  of  us  come 
here  with  some  experience,  and  one  of 
the  great  experiences  you  get  as  the 
mayor  of  a  city,  or  as  a  Oovemor  of  a 
State,  is  to  know  the  capability  of  a 
legislative  body  or  general  assembly, 
and.  in  this  case,  the  capability  of  the 
Congress. 

When  you  develop  a  consensus  for 
some  $425  billion  in  deficit  reductions 
over  a  3-year  period,  to  be  achieved 
either  through  reduced  spending  or  in- 
creased revenues,  then  you  have  asked 
for  a  mammoth  task  that  a  Congress, 
generally  speaking,  is  ina^jable  of  per- 
forming by  itself. 

The  answer  is  one  which  anyone  can 
understand:  it  is  not  cowardice  and  not 
the  lack  of  courage,  not  the  lack  of 
competence,  nor  the  lack  of  responsi- 
bility. It  is  the  dynamics  of  the  legisla- 
tive political  process.  On  the  House 
side  there  are  some  435  all  nmning  for 
reelection.  This  is  June,  and  they  are 
running  for  reelection  in  November, 
and  they  have  specific  records  with 
their  constituents  back  home.  They 
have  voting  records  on  defense,  enti- 
tlements, tax  cuts,  and  they  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility, having  worked  hard  for 
their  constituents,  to  Justify  that 
record.  Where  is  the  responsibility  on 
that  individual  Congressman,  if  you 
please,  to  come  up  with  some  $425  bil- 
lion in  savings? 

I  tried  to  explain  this  to  the  White 
House.  I  told  Jim  Baker  when  we  got 
together  in  the  "Gang  of  17."  which 
chaired  for  over  a  doeen  times.  I  said, 
"Mr.  Baker,  your  task  is  the  econo- 
my." By  that  I  mean  you  have  got  to 
put  a  credible,  comprehensive  proposal 
on  the  table  that  the  public  can  be- 
lieve and  that  solves  the  problem. 

Once  that  is  understood,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  President  has  a  good 
program,  then  the  phones  will  ring 
and  public  opinion  will  say  to  individ- 
ual Senators  and  individual  Congress- 
men. "I  don't  care  how  you  voted  last 
year.  Here  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
get  the  deficits  down,  get  the  interest 
rates  down,  and  the  country  moving. 
And  I  want  you  to  vote  that  way." 

That  is  not  the  message  today  as  we 
meet  on  this  budget  because  this  con- 
ference report  does  not  contain  a  cred- 
ible, comprehensive  program. 

Why  do  we  not  have  a  credible  prod- 
uct to  approve  and  why  could  any 
Democrat  not  sign  it?  We  are  a  consci- 
entious group.  We  feel  keenly  our  re- 
sponsibilities on  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, particularly  myself.  I  realize  the 
predicament  our  distinguished  chair- 
man finds  himself  in.  I  tried  to  recom- 
mend an  equitable,  shared  sacrifice,  an 
across-the-board  freeze.  I  submitted 
that  back  in  February  and  I  have  been 
updating  ever  since  to  keep  it  current. 
I  was  ready  to  submit  that  budget  plan 
in  the  conference  and  I  would  submit 
it  as  a  substitute  today  if  we  could  get 
the  votes,  to  do  exactly  what  I  de- 


scribed the  President  should  do.  I  am 
not  in  that  position. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
budget  plan  dated  June  16,  1982,  be  in- 
cluded in  the  Recorb  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  budget 
plan  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
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Mr.  ROLLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Presiding  Officer. 

That  is  the  approach  I  wanted  to 
use,  but  that  is  not  in  the  ball  game. 
Why  not?  Because  the  President  in- 
vaded and  ransacked  this  budget  proc- 
ess. It  is  ironic  for  him  and  Bill  Simon 
to  talk  about  courage  and  cowardice, 
or  this  being  a  Mickey  Mouse  oper- 
ation. I  take  deep  exception  to  their 
comments.  The  President  submitted 
his  budget  and  it  was  voted  down. 
Then  they  worked  with  David  Stock- 
man and  developed  some  figures  for 
the  Budget  Committee  report.  That  is 
when   the   stonewall   began.    I    have 
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never  had  that  feeling  before.  Maybe 
we  did  it  that  way.  but  I  do  not  recall 
any  instance  of  it. 

The  budget  finally  was  reported  but 
even  the  Republicans,  Mr.  President, 
objected  to  it.  When  it  came  time  for 
floor  consideration,  they  used  the 
unique  approach  of  having  the  Senate 
here  but  being  in  recess  for  2  days 
while  they  were  right  down  the  hall, 
working  on  budget  No.  3.  The  first  was 
the  President's  budget,  then  No.  2  was 
the  Domenici/Budget  Committee 
budget  and  now  No.  3  was  the  one  that 
they  finally,  after  2  days,  brought  out 
to  the  Senate  floor. 

This  document  before  us  is  not  a 
budget  but  a  very  clever,  contrived  po- 
litical instrument.  It  is  a  political  in- 
strument in  the  sense  that  they  ar- 
ranged to  take  care  of  the  necessary 
concerns.  Then,  once  they  had  the 
necessary  votes,  they  go  out  of  recess 
and  bacic  into  regular  session  and  then 
vote  straight  down  the  line.  I  think 
the  railroad  retirement  amendment 
was  the  only  one  that  got  by  them. 
But  that  would  not  fly  over  on  the 
House  side;  Bob  Michel's  budget  was 
voted  down  and  Mr.  Stockman  went  to 
work  on  the  Latta  budget.  They 
brought  that  out  after  all  the  political 
ducks  were  in  line  and  it  passed. 

So  this  conference  report  was  bom 
of  two  political  instnmients  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  conference 
report  is  anything  else. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  doing  that, 
will  the  Senator  yield  30  seconds  for 
one  observation? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  was 
accurate,  except  as- to  the  modification 
that  he  referred  to  that  we  worked  out 
when  we  recessed  for  2  days.  The  Di- 
rector of  OMB  was  not  involved  in 
that.  The  Senator  could  call  that  Do- 
menici,  call  it  Domenici-Baker,  call  it 
consensus  Republican,  but  he  was  not 
involved  in  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  stand  corrected. 
These  fellows  are  taking  on  bad 
habits.  They  better  watch  out  who 
they  associate  with.  They  are  acting 
like  him,  that  is  the  trouble. 

Mr.  DOBOINICI.  We  just  asked  our 
people  what  they  could  support.  The 
Senator  is  right  on  that. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  see.  In  any  event, 
the  conference  agreement  understates 
the  true  size  of  the  deficit.  If  aU  the 
policy  assumptions  in  the  resolution 
become  law,  which  is  highly  Improb- 
able, the  deficits  estimated  by  CBO 
would  be  $113.8  bUlion  in  1982,  $116.4 
billion  in  1983,  $104.6  biUion  in  1984, 
and  $92.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 
According  to  the  CBO,  the  conference 
agreement  overstates  revenues— even 
with  the  $98  billion  increase  in  reve- 
nues for  assimied  tax  increases— by 
$39  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1982-85 
period.  The  conference  agreement  im- 
derstates  outlays  by  $35  billion  in  this 
same  period.   CBO  estimates  of  the 
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spending  are  also  rejected  in  the 
agreement  leading  to  artificially  lower 
spending  totals  in  areas  such  as  de- 
fense, which  is  lowered  or  understated 
by  $8.9  billion,  OCS  receipts  by  $11.4 
billion,  civil  service  retirement  by  $1.3 
billion,  social  security  by  $0.4  billion, 
unemi]ioyment  insurance  by  $0.6  bil- 
lion, tne  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corpo^tion  by  $0.1  billion,  and  inter- 
est costs  by  $11.9  billion. 

In  addition  to  underpricing  the  de- 
fense Budget,  Mr.  President,  the  con- 
ference agreement  assimies  unrealisti- 
cally  ibw  inflation  in  defense  procure- 
ment apd  it  ignores  the  historical  cost 
growtll  of  weapons  programs  due  to 
ineffective  procurement  policies,  engl- 
neerinf  changes  and  the  like. 

What  this  refers  to  is  the  cost  histo- 
ry on  Sto  major  procurement  programs. 
I  am  enlightening  your  memory  now, 
Mr.  Piesident,  on  this  issue.  The  Se- 
lected Acquisition  Reports  of  the  DOD 
identify  about  50  procurement  items 
that  had  been  originally  scheduled  to 
cost  robghly  $145  billion.  WeU  in  Feb- 
ruary, kll  of  a  sudden  DOD  estimates 
that  tl^  systems  may  cost  $325  billion. 
How  does  that  occur?  It  occurs  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  And  how  does 
it  occuf  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate?  By 
iopting  this  kind  of  budget 
iderprices  the  inflation  rate  in 
procurement  contracts.  It  is 
difficult  for  many  of  my  col- 
to  support  this  reckless  proce- 
dure. It  is  for  me.  We  say,  we  are  going 
to  put  budget  watchguards  over  at  the 
Pentagon.  We  pass  the  Nunn  amend- 
ment—Ivhich  is  a  good  policy— telling 
the  Pntagon  to  report  back  to  us 
when  they  have  program  problems. 
We  taK  of  stopping  Defense  waste, 
fraud  ind  abuse.  We  are  going  to  do 
this  an  j  we  are  going  to  do  that.  But 
where  i  loes  it  start?  Right  here  on  this 
vote  tlfit  we  will  have  In  a  little  while 
and  agdin  tomorrow.  Because  we  are 
the  ones  putting  these  things  in  De- 
fense brograms  that  we  later  call 
waste,  j[raud,  and  abuse  or  cost  over- 
runs. We  are  creating  the  problem 
right  tiere  and  now  in  this  conference 
agreement.  Let  us  look  at  some  of 
these  problems. 

The  .defense  budget  in  the  agree- 
ment aisimies  50  percent  absorption  of 
the  DOD  pay  raise,  a  historically  un- 
precedented level.  The  10-year  average 
absorpiion  is  about  20  percent  and  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  no  absorption  was  re- 
quired for  the  DOD  pay  raise. 

In  the  Armed  Services  Committee, 
when  vie  senior  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi 9iT.  STEifins)  was  the  distin- 
guished chairman  for  many,  many 
years,  we  never  pushed  for  over  20  per- 
cent u)8orption.  But  when  we  had 
that  29  percent  and  when  the  DOD 
absorbed  it  as  required,  what  occurred, 
they  ctit  readiness— operations,  main- 
tenancy,  ammimition— all  the  things 
we  fin<  ourselves  so  deficient  in  today. 
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How  is  t^at  caused?  What  happens? 
We  wUl  h0ar  big  talks  about  big  items 
of  procurement  and  little-bitty  items 
of  weapoiiry.  Some  do  not  want  big 
carriers;  ttiey  want  little  carriers.  Do 
not  buy  bifi:  tanks;  buy  little  tanks.  Be 
prepared  l|o  fight  Peru  or  Sri  Lanka. 
But  the  accent  on  procurement,  all 
procurement,  undermines  readiness 
and  our  ability  to  fight  is  eroded. 

I  can  tell  the  Senate  when  the  readi- 
ness costs  disappear.  They  disappear 
right  here, because  of  a  50-percent  ab- 
sorption requirement. 

The  coni)ination  of  high  absorption 
and  unrealistic  outlay  estimates  could 
lead  to  cuis  in  defense  readiness  next 
year  of  ov*r  $3  billion  more  than  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report.  Un- 
derestimates of  defense  spending 
nearly  always  are  made  up  for  by  cut- 
ting readiness  programs. 

What  tikis  Republican  conference 
agreement  for  defense  amounts  to  is 
the  "cut  defense  readiness"  budget. 

Mr.  President,  you  think  things  are 
bad  in  Defense?  Well  hold  on,  they  get 
worse.  Now,  watch.  It  is  going  to  be 
like  tying  I  the  cats  by  the  tails  and 
throwing  ^hem  over  the  clothesline. 
They  will  be  scratching  and  clawing  at 
each  other  after  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess  whfn  the  Finance  Committee 
reports  on  the  floor— on  July  12,  with 
a  tax  incr^e  bill.  They  are  supposed 
to  find,  I  believe,  about  $22.3  or  $23 
billion  in !  user  fees  and  increased 
taxes.  ThAt  is  when  the  difficulties 
start,  not  inly  with  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee bud  also  with  the  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  Committee  and  with  the 
Agricultural  Conunittee.  Look  at  this 
list.  I 

The  conference  agreement  assumes 
more  savings  in  entitlement  programs 
than  it  refluires  to  be  saved  through 
reconciliation.  In  fiscal  year  1983,  for 
instance,  the  budget  assumes  cuts  in 
medicare  ^t  $3.6  billion,  yet  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  is  directed  to  save 
only  $3.16  billion.  Similarly,  the 
budget  ass^mes  cuts  in  food  stamps  of 
$949  millldn  yet  requires  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  save  only  $779  mil- 
lion. Furiher,  guaranteed  student 
loans  are  assumed  to  be  cut  yet  there 
is  no  reccinciliation  directive  to  the 
Labor  and  JHimian  Resources  Commit- 
tee at  all.  I  One  vote  says  we  cut  stu- 
dents' assistance.  The  other  says  we 
did  not  recpncile  it  or  direct  the  Labor 
Committee  to  do  anjrthing,  and  you 
can  bet  your  boots  it  will  not  occur. 
This  lack  of  enforceability  is  a  critical 
flaw  in  thi^  budget  resolution. 

The  budget  assumes  $7.5  billion  in 
user  fees  similar  to  those  in  the 
House-pas^d  budget.  Many  commit- 
tees rejected  similar  user  fees  last  year 
and  these  User  fees  are  not  reconciled 
to  any  committee,  thereby  further  de- 
creasing the  likelihood  that  any  will 
become  la\^. 
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The  budget  assumes  large  unspeci- 
fied reductions  in  programs  ranging 
from  foreign  aid  to  general  govern- 
ment. As  was  demonstrated  last  year, 
unspecified  savings  have  an  uncanny 
ability  to  disappear  at  the  last 
moment. 

That  is  a  euphemism.  We  cannot 
find  the  money.  We  have  met,  and  we 
cannot  meet  any  of  these  needs  any 
longer,  and  we  have  to  get  something 
on  the  floor,  so  we  put  In  a  figure  of 
unspecified  savings  and  we  vote  on  it, 
as  though  we  do  it  in  a  studied  fashion 
and  in  a  serious  vein,  and  we  destroy 
the  credibility. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
Budget  Committee  counters  and  says: 

Senator,  if  you  think  this  Is  so  bad,  I  will 
bet  you  this  budget  is  not  any  more  out 
than  what  the  budget  was  when  you  were 
the  chairman,  when  we  had  predicted  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  ended  up  with  almost  a 
$60  billion  deficit. 


we  are  getting  a  binding  resolution 
here,  and  I  think  that  should  be  em- 
phasized. 

Despite  all  its  faults.  House  Republi- 
can Leader  Robert  Michel  has  said  of 
this  conference  report, 

"With  all  the  blood,  sweat  and  tears  that 
went  into  this  thing  we  can  sell  some  people 
on  swallowing  hard  and  voting  for  it  in  suf- 
ficient numbers. 


I  do  not  think  that  is  the  test,  but 
let  us  look  at  it  as  if  it  were  the  test. 
The  test  was  that  at  the  time  we 
passed  that  budget  we  did  not  see  the 
effects  of  a  Jump  in  oil  prices  from 
$14.50  a  barrel  up  to  $22.50  a  barrel. 
By  the  end  of  the  summer,  we  had 
been  kicked  into  a  recession,  so  we  pre- 
dicted in  August,  even  though  the  res- 
olution took  until  November,  a  $27  bil- 
lion deficit. 

Then,  we  had  caUed  for  $20  biUion 
In  reconciliation,  and  were  able  to  get, 
with  a  lame  duck  Congress,  only  $8  bil- 
lion of  the  $20  billion;  we  missed  by 
$12  billion.  So  of  the  $58  billion  actual 
deficit,  we  misjudged  it  by  only  about 
$18  billion. 

The  point  is  that  I  can  explain,  after 
the  fact,  the  change  in  circumstances, 
that  caused  the  miscalculation.  But  in 
this  budget,  the  miscalculation  is  built 
in.  We  know  what  the  miscalculations 
are  right  now. 

I  think  that  is  a  very  poor  way  to  ap- 
proach budgeting. 

Talking  about  budget  deficits,  we 
always  used  to  cite  the  $66  billion  defi- 
cit of  President  Ford.  At  least,  we  did 
so  for  4  years  under  the  Carter  admin- 
istration, to  say  we  are  never  going  to 
go  that  high  again.  That  is  how  we 
were  elected  in  1976,  with  the  $66  bU- 
lion deficit.  It  was  a  vivid,  clear  lesson. 
So,  with  all  the  so-called  tax  and  tax 
and  spend  and  spend  Democratic  Con- 
gresses we  never  exceeded  $66  biUion, 
did  we?  No.  We  are  talking  here  with 
pride. 

I  appeared  with  David  Stockman  the 
other  day  and  was  shocked.  He  said 
the  administration  would  be  happy, 
would  be  overjoyed,  to  have  a  deficit 
next  year  of  $100  bUlion.  I  never 
thought  we  would  even  talk  In  those 
terms.  I  could  not  believe  my  ears. 

I  should  also  point  out  that  the  rec- 
oncUiation  amounts  we  talked  about 
shall  constitute,  if  we  do  not  have  a 
second  resolution  by  October  1— the 
second  resolution  and  l>e  binding.  So 


Maybe  so.  But  he  wiU  not  be  able  to 
seU  the  Nation  on  the  insufficient 
numbers  the  budget  itself  contains. 
This  budget  it  a  squandered  opportu- 
nity. It  wastes  the  chance  to  make 
some  honest  corrections  in  the  econo- 
my. It  is  not  tough  enough.  We  had  a 
chance  to  do  better. 

Just  2  days  after  the  President  re- 
leased his  February  budget,  I  offered  a 
substitute.  My  plan  was  tough  and 
credible.  But  it  was  also  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, a  plan  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  said,  "woiild  have  a 
galvanizing  effect  on  the  markets." 
The  plan  contained  three  central  fea- 
tures. 

First,  it  would  have  moderately  re- 
duced the  growth  in  defense  spending 
without  Jeopardizing  readiness.  The 
fact  is  no  matter  how  much  we  might 
be  wiUing  to  spend,  we  can  only  buy  so 
much  in  a  given  year.  As  evidence  of 
that,  I  would  point  to  the  $33.8  biUion 
in  unobUgated  balanced  for  defense  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  That  figure 
would  have  grown  to  $43.1  biUion 
under  the  President's  February  de- 
fense budget  for  fiscal  1983. 

Second,  my  plan  would  have  put  a  1- 
year  freeze  on  the  automatic  cost  of 
living  adjustment  (COLA)  on  social  se- 
curity and  several  other  entitlement 
programs.  The  social  security  COLA 
freeze  would  have  been  a  temporary, 
specific  suspension  of  benefit  in- 
creases—not a  cut  in  benefit.  And  it 
would  have  produced  results,  strength- 
ening the  trust  funds  without  inflict- 
ing hardship  on  beneficiaries. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
automatic  cost-of-Uvlng  increase  was 
not  even  put  into  operation  untU  1975. 
We  did  not  increase  social  security  in 
the  Oreat  Society  when  Lyndon  John- 
son provided  the  last  balanced  budget 
in  1968-69. 

The  temporary  freeze  would  have 
not  been  a  penalty  directed  at  anyone. 
Rather.  It  would  have  been  a  realistic 
way  of  preventing  inflation-driven 
annual  increases  from  threatening  the 
welfare  of  either  the  beneficiaries  or 
the  system  itself. 

Third,  my  plan  would  have  canceled 
the  third  installment  of  the  Kemp/ 
Roth  tax  cut.  It  was  not  a  step  to  in- 
crease taxes,  but  rather  would  have 
simply  let  stand  the  two  tax  cuts  al- 
ready provided  under  last  year's  tax 
legislation.  But  that  feature  of  my 
plan  met  intractable  opposition  from 
the  White  House. 

I  argued— and  continue  to  main- 
Uin— that  whatever  modest  gain  tax- 


payers might  derive  from  a  sUghtly 
smaUer  tax  bUl.  they  wUl  lose  stUl 
more  to  deficit-driven  high  interest 
rates  on  anything  they  put  on  credit. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  rela- 
tive tradeoff  between  a  tax  cut  and 
high  interest  rates,  consider  this  ex- 
ample. 

A  one-earner  married  couple  with 
two  dependents  and  an  income  of 
$20,000  will  receive  $371  in  calendar 
1983  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut.  Let's 
say  that  same  family  has  a  mortgage 
of  17  percent.  If  that  mortgage  rate 
declined  to  14  percent— a  rate  estimat- 
ed by  a  Salomon  Brothers  economist 
as  the  level  necessary  to  trigger  a  re- 
covery in  the  housing  industry— that 
famUy  would  save  $1,685  annually  on  a 
$60,000  mortgage. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  an  iUustra- 
tion.  But  there  is  a  sizable  difference 
between  the  $371  the  famUy  wiU  get 
because  the  President  has  stubbornly 
insisted  on  his  tax  plan,  and  the  $1,685 
the  famUy  wlU  not  get  because  the 
President  has  stubbornly  insisted  on 
his  tax  plan. 

If  we  had  cut  the  deficit  by  eliminat- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut, 
people  could  ha^e  profited  more  from 
lower  interest  rates  than  from  the  tax 
cut  itself. 

The  President  would  argue,  as  he 
has  so  many  times  before,  that  the  tax 
cut  wUl  lead  to  greater  personal  sav- 
ings upon  which  business  will  be  able 
to  draw  for  investment  in  job-produc- 
ing expansion. 
WUl  it? 

The  evidence  suggest  that  famiUes 
do  not  tend  to  save  personal  tax  reduc- 
tions which  occur  because  of  lower  tax 
rates.  In  1981,  the  personal  savings 
rate  was  5.3  percent.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1982,  the  rate  is  5.5  percent,  not 
a  statistically  significant  change. 

Moreover.  Murray  Weidenbaum.  the 
chairman  of  the  President's  CouncU  of 
Economic  Advisers  is  telling  us  we  wUl 
need  a  high  level  of  consumer  savings 
to  sustain  a  recovery,  while  the  chief 
economist  of  the  Conmierce  Depart- 
ment is  saying  "a  lot  of  people  in  the 
administration  might  hope  that  all  of 
the  tax  cut  will  be  spent." 

Supply-side  economics  has  become  a 
theoretical  rubber  band,  with  purists 
arguing  that  everyone  wiU  save  their 
tax  cuts  to  save  the  economy,  whUe 
another  group  of  supply-siders  says 
they  hope  everyone  wiU  spend  their 
tax  cut  to  save  the  reputation  of 
supply-side  economists.  Supply-siders 
have  their  fingers  crossed  that  the 
rubber  band  wiU  not  snap  until  No- 
vember 3. 

With  all  the  serious  supply-side 
problems,  people  were  stiU  reluctant 
to  buck  the  President.  So  Congress 
would  not  go  along  with  my  plan.  In 
fact,  some  people  in  my  own  party  told 
me  to  keep  stiU,  and  not  make  waves. 
Yet,  the  fact  is  my  plan  would  have 
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brought  us  a  balanced  budget  by  1985 
because  it  made  cuts  where  the  big 
outlays  were.  People  did  not  want  to 
hear  that  because  they  worried  about 
the  political  rislcs  involved.  Well,  I  re- 
member Harry  Truman  saying  once 
that.  "I  never  give  them  hell.  I  Just 
tell  them  the  truth  and  they  think  it's 
hell." 

The  basic  truth  of  the  HoUings  plan 
was  that  it  would  have  put  our  feet  to 
the  fire.  No  doubt  about  it.  But  that's 
why  we  are  here,  to  maice  the  hard 
choices  for  the  benefit  of  the  overall 
picture.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  have  taken  the  steps  already  taken 
by  many  States,  cities,  and  private  or- 
ganizations. 

In  the  face  of  rough  economic 
weather.  Oregon  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  its  legislature  to  cut  its  budget 
and  raise  taxes  to  head  off  its  project- 
ed State  deficit.  Among  the  steps  they 
took  was  to  save  $34  million  in  reve- 
nues by  postponing  for  6  months  the 
planned  lowering  of  State  income  tax 
withholding  rates. 

Other  States  have  also  acted.  Wis- 
consin has  raised  taxes.  A  recent  Tax 
Foundation  estimate  shows  that  18 
States  have  increased  their  taxes  by  a 
total  of  $4  billion.  Michigan.  Minneso- 
ta, Nebraska,  Vermont,  and  Washing- 
ton have  all  raised  State  income  taxes. 

The  upshot  of  these  changes  is  that 
while  State  governments  understand 
that  increases  are  unpopular,  they 
have  shown  the  vision  and  discipline 
necessary  to  see  their  States  through 
the  economic  downturn. 

Cities  have  taken  similar  steps.  In 
January  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  sampled  50  large 
cities  to  examine  what  actions  they 
had  taken  to  balance  their  budgets. 
The  survey  found  that  40  percent  of 
the  responding  cities  had  increased 
their  tax  rates.  Only  four  of  the  cities 
had  reduced  taxes.  When  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  polled  100  cities 
early  last  November  they  found  that 
41  percent  of  the  cities  they  contacted 
had  raised  taxes. 

What  the  cities  and  States  are  doing 
at  the  public  level,  both  business  and 
labor  have  been  doing  in  the  private 
sector.  Businesses  have  increased  man- 
agement savings.  Labor  has  Joined  In 
with  glvebacks.  In  January  of  1981, 
General  Tire  and  the  United  Rubber 
Workers  worked  out  a  wage  cut  pack- 
age. In  October  of  1981.  International 
paper  and  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America  agreed  to  a  20-per- 
cent wage  cut  to  avert  a  plant  closing. 
This  year.  Ford  and  the  UAW  negoti- 
ated a  pact  dealing  with  wage  in- 
creases and  cost-of-living  adjustments. 

None  of  these  steps,  public  or  pri- 
vate, have  been  easy  to  take.  But  all 
share  a  common  characteristic.  They 
illustrate  what  happens  when  con- 
cerned groups  clearly  identify  a  prob- 
lem and  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
correct  it. 


Was]  lington  has  been  unable  to  do 
those  hings  this  year  largely  because 
the  Wtiite  House  was  not  a  willing 
partne|-.  This  budget  was  played  out 
from  a  White  House  game  plan  under 
White  House  rules. 

What  we  have  in  this  conference 
report  I  is  a  budget  that  is  not  believ- 
able, aiid  a  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess heaped  with  ridicule.  We  already 
know  >*hat  the  President  thinks  of  the 
procesi.  His  top  coiuiselor,  Ed  Meese. 
has  ev^n  suggested  that  the  President 
be  given  a  line-item  veto.  I  do  not 
know  Why.  The  White  House  with  its 
deferral  and  rescission  powers  and  but- 
toned-down  budget  procedures  already 
dominate  the  budget  to  an  imperial 
extent.] 

So  It  Is  a  White  House  budget,  and 
one  would  expect  the  administration 
would  ^  dripping  confidence.  But.  Ed 
Meese  told  reporters  in  May  that  the 
White  House  might  have  to  look  at  al- 
ternative measures  if  the  program  did 
not  wofk  out.  He  went  on  to  say.  how- 
ever, "it's  better  not  to  discuss"  those 
alternatives. 

Next]  we  have  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  [telling  the  Washington  Post 
that,  tbr  the  last  3  months,  he  has 
been  patting  together  other  plans  be- 
cause. «i  his  words.  "You  cannot  wait 
until  someone  says,  you  know,  we  are 
in  a  crisis,  let's  change.  And  you  say. 
to  wha«?" 

Alond  comes  House  minority  leader. 
Bob  Ml  chel.  putting  a  big  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  budget.  "I 
think  t;'s  been  overemphasized  as  to 
how  m  iich  we.  in  what  we're  doing 
here  on  the  budget  thing,  influence 
the  money  markets." 

But.  it  was  left  to  other  guiding 
forces  behind  this  budget,  the  White 
House  political  director.  Edward  Rol- 
lins. Slid  Republican  National  Chair- 
man. Richard  Richards,  to  have  the 
final  w^rd  on  the  budget's  authentici- 
ty. The^  have  told  their  party  leaders 
pect  an  economic  upturn,  and 
ead  and  shift  the  blame  for 
ion  to  the  Democrats. 

The  tconomy  has  been  choking  on 
the  supbly-side  menu  while  the  White 
House  has  decided  to  let  it  cough  a 
little  more  in  the  hope  that  everything 
will  come  out  all  right.  It  makes  you 
think  the  White  House  is  more  con- 
cerned about  their  restaurant  than 
about  the  patrons. 

Amid,  all  the  doubts  about  this 
budget  knd  the  process  that  created  it. 
we  are  hearing  again  about  a  constitu- 
tional lamendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  Such  an  amendment  might 
work,  «nd  I  am  willing  to  give  it  a 
chance..  But.  it  is  no  guarantee  the 
budget  mriii  be  balanced.  Furthermore, 
the  proplem  is  here  and  now— not  2  or 
ears  from  now. 

public  wants  a  constitutional 

ent  to  balance  the  budget,  it 

1th  me.  My  point  is  that  no 

er  of  arcane  procedures  will 
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Improve  the  situation.  We  already 
have  procedures  enough.  If  we  will  use 
them.  If  the  White  House  will  honor 
them,  we  will  have  Just  as  good  a 
chance  of  balancing  the  budget  as  we 
would  witli  an  amendment.  But.  that 
decision  will  be  made  in  a  few  days. 
The  decision  we  must  make  now  is  on 
this  conf  eitence  report. 

I  am  afrtdd  that  choice  has  already 
It  was  made  the  day  the 
took  over  the  budget 
id  the  pollsters  took  over 
got  ourselves  trapped  be- 
tween the  Reagan  rule  and  the  poll- 
sters rule.  The  Reagan  rule  says.  "No 
way,  but  dur  way."  and  the  pollsters' 
rule  says.  "If  you  have  to  make  a 
choice,  find  another  issue." 

Togethee.  they  have  left  Congress 
with  a  budget  that  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  a  budi^t  that  will  not  work. 

I  will  v^te  against  the  conference 
report.       J 

BCr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  haire  printed  in  the  Rkoro  a 
letter  from  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office,  dat^d  June  22.  1982,  addressed 
to  me.  witn  a  copy  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  df  the  committee,  signed  by 
Alice  M.  Rivlin,  Director.  The  letter 
outlines  the  major  CBO  estimating 
differences  with  revenues  and  outlays 
for  the  conjference  substitute. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  oijdered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  COHORKSS. 

Com  lussioHAL  Budget  Omcs, 
Wiithington,  D.C..  June  22.  1982. 
Hon.  EnirasT  F.  Holuhgs, 
U.S.  Senate.  WoMhingUm.  D.C. 

Okam  Sbka  roR  HoLUMos:  Pursuant  to  your 
request  of  June  18,  the  Congressional 
Budget  Of f  1< «  has  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  conferer  ce  substitute  for  the  First  Con- 
gressional lludget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  As  you  requested,  the  estimate  is 
based  on  the  post-policy  consensus  economic 
assumptions  adjusted  for  the  actual  July 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  the  latest  CBO  es- 
timate of  revenues,  and  the  spending  as- 
sumptions <x>nsi8tent  with  the  bipartisan 
baseline.      T 

The  majoi'  CBO  estimating  differences 
with  revenues  and  outlays  are  listed  on  the 
attached  Uble.  Each  estimating  difference 
is  identified  iby  budget  function  and  deficit 
reduction  caiegory. 

Two  aspedts  of  these  estimates  deserve 
special  mention.  First.  CBO  has  reestimated 
the  figures  i^  the  conference  substitute  only 
in  those  case^  where  the  conference  explicit- 
ly chose  not  to  use  CBO  estimating  tech- 
niques. With  the  exception  of  OCS  acceler- 
ated leasing.!  CBO  has  not  reestimated  any 
of  the  policyjchanges  assumed  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  because  it  is  our  under- 
standing that  the  dollar  reductions  assumed 
take  precedence  over  any  specific  program- 
matic assumptions. 

Second,  many  of  the  assumptions  in  the 
bipartisan  baseline  date  from  February. 
Based  on  oi|r  analysis  of  actual  revenues 
and  spending  through  April.  CBO  projects 
that  fiscal  year  1982  revenues  will  be  in  the 
range  of  $625-630  billion,  outlays  will  be  in 
the  range  of  $735-740  billion,  and  the  deficit 
will  be  in  thd  range  of  $105-115  billion. 
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Should  you  so  desire,  we  would  be  pleased 
to  provide  further  details  on  these  esti- 
mates. 

Sincerely, 

AucK  M.  RnruM , 

IMrector. 

MAJOR  CBO  ESTIMATING  DIFFERENCES  WITH  REVENUES 
AND  OUTLAYS  FOR  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President, 
before  jielding  to  other  Senators  who 
may  have  some  comments.  I  come 
back  to  the  issue  of  responsibility. 

My  point  is  this:  How  can  you  get 
the  votes  when  we  are  not  even  al- 
lowed to  get  into  the  group  and  per- 
suade? We  are  not  even  allowed  to 
argue  our  points.  The  votes  are  fixed 
before  tis. 

I  believe  we  could  have  succeeded  If 
we  had  kept  on  a  bipartisan  course, 
and  they  had  persuaded  me  on  giving 
in  on  certain  points  vice  versa.  The 
record  will  show— there  is  no  top 
secret  to  that— that  the  Speaker  of  the 
House,  through  his  representative. 
Dick  Bolliho.  submitted  a  package 
that  amounted  to  $415  billion  in  sav- 
ings one  afternoon.  I  tiumed  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  Mr.  Baker,  and 
said,  "We  should  quit  now  and  go 
home  for  a  party." 

Once  you  get  Tip  O'Neill  that  far, 
you  had  better  not  quibble,  pick,  and 
choose  and  try  to  make  a  bunch  of 
little  changes. 

Tou  have  accomplished  a  mammoth 
task  and  all  that  remains  is  to  iron  out 
the  details. 

If  I  could  iron  out  a  billion  here  and 
a  billion  there,  then  I  had  a  commit- 
ment from  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
that  we  would  not  be  blocked  in  the 
Rules  Committee  or  on  the  floor  and 
we  would  have  cooperation  in  the  pres- 
entation, then  we  could  have  worked  it 
out  together.  The  Speaker  did  submit 
an  alternative  but  it  was  rejected  and 
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the  Republicans  went  back  to  their 
own  caucus. 

So  do  not  say  we  could  not  get  the 
votes.  We  stayed  in  those  meetings  up 
to  a  particular  point.  We  worked  to- 
gether all  last  f(dl  realizing  that  a 
major  adjustment  had  to  t>e  made  in 
Reaganomlcs.  It  had  gone  awry.  We 
told  them  so.  The  market  tells  them 
so.  The  bankruptcies  tell  them  so.  The 
real  interest  rates  tell  them  so.  The 
farm  sales  tell  them  so.  The  stock 
market  tells  them  so. 

Remember,  the  campaign  pledge: 
We  are  going  to  improve  the  economy 
and  reduce  Government.  Government 
has  increased  from  22.1  to  23.1  percent 
of  ONP.  They  talk  of  outlay  reduc- 
tions but  the  reverse  is  true.  We  have 
increased  outlays  in  defense.  We  have 
increased  outlays  In  entitlements.  We 
have  increased  outlays  In  Interest 
costs.  We  have  done  away  with  basic 
programs,  but  Government  has  still  In- 
creased. The  stock  market  is  below 
800:  the  economy  has  decreased. 

We  have  been  trying  to  tell  them  so. 
I  do  not  know  what  will  bring  them  to 
their  senses.  The  only  sign  of  success  I 
believe  they  can  point  to  is  that  the  in- 
flation rate  Is  down.  But  it  is  back  up 
today.  They  all  say  it  is  the  recession. 
But  what  brought  on  the  recession, 
other  than  President  Reagan's  defi- 
cits? 

You  and  I.  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon,  we  cannot  cut  spending  and 
increase  taxes  fast  enough  to  keep  up 
with  the  Reagan  deficit.  Now.  that  is  a 
fact  of  life. 

This  Congress  is  going  to  be  like  a 
dog  chasing  its  tail  around  for  the 
next  2  or  3  years  unless  the  bubble 
breaks  and  we  all  come  to  our  senses 
and  do  like  every  city  and  every  Gov- 
ernor and  every  State  and  every  indus- 
try and  every  organized  labor  union  is 
doing.  We  need  to  hold  up  on  these  de- 
fense increases,  these  entitlement 
costs,  and  tax  spending.  We  have  got 
to  put  a  tourniquet  on  these  things. 
We  Kce  not  doing  It. 

If  we  believe  that  the  recession  was 
caused  by  Jimmy  Carter,  and  since  the 
recession  brought  the  inflation  down, 
why  do  they  not  send  in  a  thank  you 
note  to  Plains  tuid  give  him  credit  for 
something  If  they  really  believe  that? 
They  cannot  have  it  both  wvys. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  hard  to 
coimter  the  notion  that  the  national 
Congress  is  to  blame.  I  could  get  to- 
gether right  now  with  this  group  on 
the  floor.  I  could  take  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Louisi- 
ana, Oregon,  and  Missouri,  and  I  luiow 
we  could  get  together,  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 
We  could  get  together  on  a  budget. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  forbidden  anyone  to  touch  his 
sacred  programs— his  tax  cut  and  all 
the  rest.  How  can  we  succeed?  We  are 
not  magicians. 


That  fellow  Simoh  put  down  the  na- 
tional Congress.  Tell  him  to  come  up 
here  amd  try  to  do  it.  He  blames  the 
Congress  for  trying  to  put  in  a  housing 
subsidy  program.  But  he  does  not 
blame  the  President  for  recommend- 
ing tuition  tax  credits  for  private 
schools.  He  cannot  find  any  fault  with 
the  executive  branch.  The  Congress  is 
criminal,  he  saySk  I  resent  it  and  I 
reject  it  and  I  hope,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  will  reject  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  going  to  vote  against  this  budget 
resolution.  Despite  all  of  the  hard 
work  which  has  gone  into  Its  produc- 
tion, I  believe  it  sets  the  stage  for  con- 
tinued high  interest  rates,  an  anemic 
economic  recovery,  and  possibly  an- 
other sharp  recession  next  year. 

Proponents  of  this  resolution  con- 
tend that  congressional  passage  will 
convince  the  financial  markets  that  we 
are  serious  about  controlling  the  defi- 
cit. They  contend  that  interest  rates 
will  fall  quickly  upon  enactment  of 
this  resolution  and  that  they  will  stay 
down.  Real  GNP,  after  adjusting  for 
inflation,  is  expected  to  rise  by  5.4  per- 
cent while  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
will  increase  by  less  than  7  percent. 
Unemployment,  meanwhile,  is  sup- 
posed to  decline  to  an  average  of  8.4 
percent. 

These  are  wonderful  goals  but  I  do 
not  believe  this  resolution  will  get  us 
from  here  to  there.  It  does  almost 
nothing  to  reduce  Interest  rates.  This 
conclusion  is  supported  by  data  sup- 
plied by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  data  which  are  compati- 
ble with  those  used  by  the  Budget 
Committee.  According  to  OMB,  the 
Nation's  credit  markets  had  about 
$408  billion  to  lend  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
The  Federal  Government  borrowed 
about  $142  billion— 35  percent— of  this 
total.  By  fiscal  year  1982  this  situation 
had  changed  and  changed  dramatical- 
ly. This  year  about  $368  billion  will  be 
available  for  lending  but  the  Govern- 
ment will  take  about  $206  billion— 
about  56  percent.  This  situation  does 
not  improve  significantly  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  An  estimated  $458  billion 
should  be  available:  the  Government 
will  take  about  $212  billion— at  least  46 
percent. 

The  Nation's  credit  markets  work 
reasonably  efficiently.  For  those  who 
wonder  why  interest  rates  remain  high 
in  the  face  of  declining  inflation  rates 
and  a  recession,  look  at  the  proportion 
of  available  credit  swallowed  by  the 
Government.  For  those  who  expect  in- 
terest rates  to  drop,  look  at  the  pro- 
portion of  credit  which  the  govern- 
ment will  take  next  year  and  explain 
why. 
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I  believe  the  46-percent  figure,  high 
as  it  is,  is  an  underestimate.  The  only 
reason  the  amount  of  credit  taken  by 
the  Government  declines  from  56  to  46 
percent  is  the  OMB  estimate  that  the 
pool  of  credit  Increases  from  $368  bil- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $458  billion 
in  fiscal  year  1983— nearly  25  percent. 

Such  as  increase  is  unlikely.  Most 
economists  are  now  predicting  that 
consumers  are  going  to  have  to  lead 
the  way  out  of  this  recession.  That 
means  they  must  spend  instead  of 
save.  I  do  not  believe  it  possible  for 
consuimers  to  spend  enough  to  sustain 
an  economic  recovery  and,  at  the  same 
time,  save  enough  to  increase  the 
credit  pool  by  25  percent. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  equation, 
the  Qovemment  may  well  require 
more  than  $212  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  There  are  ample  signs  that  the 
deficit  is  underestimated.  To  keep  the 
deficit  down,  the  conference  commit- 
tee disregarded  estimates  made  by  the 
nonpartisan  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  What  the  Budget  Committee 
did  in  conference  may  come  back  to 
haunt  them.  Other  committees,  oper- 
ating under  reconciliation  instructions, 
can  Juggle  their  estimates  as  easily  as 
the  Budget  Committees  did.  An  opti- 
mistic estimate  of  revenues  to  be  re- 
ceived, an  imderestlmate  of  the  rate  of 
spendW,  and  a  political  problem  dis- 
appears. The  deficit,  of  course,  in- 
creases. 

Under  these  circumstances,  the  Gov- 
ernment could  take  over  50  percent  of 
the  Nation's  credit  pool.  If  the  deficit 
was  underestimated  by  $24  billion,  a 
modest  figure  given  past  underesti- 
mates, the  Federal  Government  would 
take  50  percent. 

What  should  be  done  to  get  us  out  of 
this  mess?  One  thing  we  should  not  do 
is  look  for  a  scapegoat.  I  can  already 
hear  the  rustling  in  the  bushes  as  the 
search  begins.  The  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Revenue  Board  is  the  clear 
target  of  all  this  searching.  Finding  a 
scapegoat,  however,  will  not  solve  the 
economic  problems  facing  this  coun- 
try. After  what  happened  in  the  seven- 
ties, does  anyone  really  believe  that  a 
rapid  Increase  in  the  money  supply 
wlU  bring  down  Interest  rates.  Such  an 
increase  is  more  likely  to  rekindle  in- 
flationary fires.  The  inflationary  pre- 
mium demanded  by  lenders  will  go  up, 
not  down. 

We  could  change  the  tax  laws  to  try 
to  increase  incentives  for  savings.  The 
effect  of  such  changes,  however,  would 
be  uncertain.  It  takes  time  for  people 
to  respond  to  such  changes  and  their 
response  is  impredictable.  Besides, 
consumers  should  lead  the  recovery. 
Changes  in  the  tax  laws  to  increase 
savings  would  invariably  penalize  con- 
simiption  and  slow  the  recovery. 
Therefore,  this  door  seems  to  be 
closed. 

We  could  increase  taxes  which  would 
reduce  the  deficit.  Therefore,  the  Gov- 


ernment would  need  to  borrow  less. 
But  falsing  taxes  in  the  middle  of  a 
fragile  economic  recovery  is  an  unap- 
peallig  prospect.  Close  loopholes,  cer- 
tainly. EHlmlnate  economically  obso- 
lete deductions,  by  all  means.  But  a 
general  tax  increase  is  something  else. 
Because  of  the  feedback  effects  of  tax 
Incretses— reduced  consumer  spend- 
ing, llower  growth  in  GNP,  we  may 
have  to  raise  taxes  by  something  like 
$100  billion  to  make  much  of  a  dent  in 
Fedeial  borrowing.  An  increase  of  this 
size  would  clearly  slow  the  recovery. 

Thft  leaves  additional  cuts  in  Feder- 
al spending  and  credit  programs.  De- 
spite all  of  the  rhetoric  about  cuts, 
sp«n(jlng  will  increase  from  $734  bll- 
Uon  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  $770  billion 
in  fia|»l  year  1983.  This  is  an  official 
IncreAse  of  5  percent.  I  say  "official" 
because  it  already  looks  as  if  the  defi- 
cit wtu  be  at  least  $25  billion  higher 
than  the  estimate.  If  this  more  realis- 
tic estimate  is  used,  the  real  increase, 
after  adjusting  for  inflation,  will  be 
close  to  3  percent.  This  real  increase 
will  be  about  the  same  as  we  have  had 
in  the  past  few  years.  On  spending, 
the  ijule  seems  to  be:  rhetoric,  yes; 
actio4,  no. 

Mr.  President,  when  the  automobile 
companies  got  into  trouble,  manage- 
ment fand  labor  took  decisive  action  to 
remedy  the  situation.  They  reduced 
the  ^(^te-collar  overhead.  Labor  nego- 
tiateq  give-backs.  These  changes  hurt. 
They  'were  not  easy  to  make.  But  man- 
agemtnt  and  labor  made  them.  The 
automobile  industry  is  in  a  far  better 
positipn  to  survive  and  prosper  now 
than  tt  was  3  years  ago. 

Conipare  their  decisive  action  with 
what  we  are  doing.  We  have  slowed 
the  r4te  of  growth  of  some  programs. 
Many  of  these  cuts,  however,  are  for 
progr  uns  which  serve  the  truly  needy. 
We  n  ay  have  cut  the  fat  and  t>e  cut- 
ting into  muscle  on  these  programs. 
We  hkve  done  very  little  to  cut  pro- 
gram4  which  benefit  the  well-to-do. 
Publle-works  spending  rolls  along. 
Revenue  sharing— what  revenue  do  we 
have  to  share— continues  unabated. 
The  euts  in  the  Defense  budget  are 
plainly  paper  cuts.  Instead  of  taking 
dedal /e  action,  consistent  with  the 
economic  mess  we  find  ourselves  in. 
Cong]  ess  has  once  again  resorted  to 
subte  "f uge. 

Th«  American  people  are  expecting 
decisive  action.  With  this  resolution, 
we  ane  giving  them  business  as  usual. 
They  deserve  better. 

Mr.t  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
regret  that  I  am  unable  to  support  the 
conference  agreement  now  pending 
before  the  Senate.  This  is  not  a  deci- 
sion !I  reached  lightly  or  happily. 
Rathtr.  for  me  it  is  an  unpleasant  de- 
cision given  the  seriousness  of  our  eco- 
nomic situation. 

Th«re  are  three  reasons  I  believe 
this  ifgreement  is  counterproductive  to 
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efforts  to  get  our  economy  back  on  the 
right  traok. 

First,  the  numbers  are  phony.  The 
best  evidence  indicates  that  the  deficit 
wlU  not  be  the  $103.9  biUlon  in  fiscal 
year  198)  as  projected  in  this  resolu- 
tion. Rather,  it  will  more  likely  be  In 
the  range  of  $116  to  $120  bUlion.  If 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office  made 
a  reestiniate  as  is  the  custom  in  this 
matter,  ire  believe  their  reestimate 
would  be  plose  to  the  higher  figure. 

More  specifically,  the  numbers  pro- 
jected irJ  the  conference  report  are 
phony  inlthe  following  respects: 

First,  mscal  year  1983  Outer  Conti- 
nental shelf  oil  and  gas  receipts  of 
$15.7  billion  are  excessive  by  $3.8  bil- 
lion according  to  the  Congressional 
Budget  ^fice  (CBO).  The  accuracy  of 
the  CBO  estimate  was  reconfirmed 
last  weeM  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  (GAO).  Moreover,  recent  sales 
in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  which  brought 
in  substantially  less  than  anticipated 
confirm  the  fictitious  nature  of  the 
resolutioik's  numbers. 

Second.  Defense  outlay  projections 
are  understated  by  at  least  $1.8  billion 
according  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  T1  le  CBO's  estimate  is  based  on 
historical  spending  patterns  for  de- 
fense procurement  and  the  validity  of 
its  methodology  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed. Again  spending  which  has  actually 
occurred  in  the  first  quarter  of  fiscal 
year  1982  has  reconfirmed  this. 

Third.  The  interest  bonus  projected 
is  excess!  ire  by  at  least  $2.2  billion  in 
fiscal  yeif  1983  and  by  as  much  as 
$100  billim  over  the  fiscal  year  1983- 
85  period  The  conferees  assume  a  Vi 
percent  reduction  in  interest  rates  be- 
ginning July  1982  and  an  average  re- 
duction of  2.5  percent  each  year  over 
the  fiscal  year  1983-85  period,  with  in- 
terest rates  falling  to  6.9  percent  by 
1985  even  though  their  plan  does  not 
balance.  Indeed,  even  using  the  phony 
numbers  !of  this  budget  resolution  a 
deficit  of  $60  bUlion  in  1985  is  forecast 
and  that  Is  hardly  the  kind  of  econom- 
ic news  which  will  reassure  Wall 
Street. 

Fourth^  Management  initiatives  are 
excessive  by  at  least  $23  billion.  The 
two  most  egregious  examples  of  over- 
estimation  in  this  category  are  waste, 
fraud  and  abuse  where  $3  billion  In 
savings  aire  projected  and  land  sales 
which  ar«  projected  to  bring  in  $9  bil- 
lion, both  over  a  3-year  period.  No 
credible  blan  reflects  these  numbers 
and  the  ^rack  record  of  this  adminis- 
tration aa  well  as  previous  administra- 
tions confirms  the  excessive  nature  of 
this  estimate. 

The  second  reason  I  must  oppose  the 
conference  agreement  is  that  I  believe 
it  lacks  equity  in  the  treatment  of 
comparable  programs.  The  most  fla- 
grant example  of  this  inequity  is  seen 
in  the  dll  Terential  treatment  of  cost  of 
living  ad.  ustments  (COLA's).  Federal, 
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military.  Foreign  Service,  and  veterans 
retirees  are  assured  to  receive  a  COLA 
capped  at  4  percent.  The  other  large 
retirement  program  (social  security), 
however,  will  receive  a  COLA  based  on 
100  percent  of  the  increase  in  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  In  my  view,  this 
differential  treatment  is  fundamental- 
ly imf  air. 

Finally,  and  most  important,  the 
deficits  are  still  grossly  excessive  even 
if  you  assume  the  validity  of  the  niun- 
bers.  This  resolution  projects  a  4-year 
deficit  of  over  $355  billion— almost 
twice  the  total  Carter  administration 
deficit  ($191  billion);  more  than  five 
times  the  deficit  of  the  first  4  years  of 
the  Nixon  administration  ($64  billion); 
and  more  than  nine  times  the  4-year 
deficit  of  the  Johnson  administration 
($37  billion).  Moreover,  as  a  percent  of 
GNP,  the  deficit  will  continue  on  an 
upward  trend,  rising  from  2.3  percent 
In  1980  to  3.5  percent  in  1982. 

I  do  not  oppose  this  agreement  in  a 
partisan  spirit.  I  believe  our  economic 
plight  is  too  serious  for  that.  I  remain 
ready,  as  I  have  since  the  budget  was 
first  unveiled,  to  work  with  my  Repub- 
lican colleagues  and  the  administra- 
tion in  forging  a  credible  plan  to 
reduce  the  unacceptably  high  deficits 
projected  for  the  next  3  years  and  spe- 
cifically to  put  us  on  the  path  to  a  bal- 
anced budget.  This  is  what  the  finan- 
cial markets  expect,  the  economy 
needs,  and  the  American  people  de- 
serve. Anything  less  will  be  coimter- 
productive  to  a  real  and  lasting  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
strong  and  consistent  advocate  of  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  reduce  the  deficit 
and  bring  down  interest  rates,  I  inform 
my  colleagues  that  I  simply  cannot,  in 
good  conscience,  vote  for  this  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  before  the  Senate  Is 
an  implied  mandate  for  high  interest 
rates,  business  bankruptcies,  contin- 
ued recession  and  record  deficits  far 
into  the  future.  It  suggests  that  we  are 
not  serious  about  putting  our  econom- 
ic house  in  order.  It  sends  the  wrong 
sig^ial  at  the  wrong  time  to  financial 
markets  anxious  for  evidence  of  our 
determination  to  get  spending  and 
deficits  under  control  before  irrepara- 
ble dam8«e  is  done  to  the  American 
economy. 

We  are  being  asked  to  approve  a 
budget  resolution  that  projects  a  3- 
year,  $248  billion  deficit.  Even  that 
figure,  Mr.  President,  may  well  be  op- 
timistic. But  even  if  it  is  right  on 
target,  the  resolution  we  are  consider- 
ing would  Increase  the  national  debt 
by  almost  $400  billion  over  the  next  3 
years.  That  is  a  staggering  figure;  an 
impressive  monument  to  fiscal  irre- 
sponsibility. To  finance  a  deficit  of 
that  magnitude  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment would  have  to  dig  even  deeper 
into  the  credit  markets  and  borrow  an 


average  of  $11  billion  every  month  for 
the  next  3  years. 

There  are  Members  of  the  Senate— 
and  I  am  one  of  them— who  have 
worked  hard  over  the  years  to  provide 
some  new  incentives  for  private  sector 
savings  and  investment  that  will  help 
us  boost  productivity  and  fashion  a 
more  efficient  and  competitive  Ameri- 
can economy. 

In  recent  yesms  we  have  made  some 
important  progress  in  the  direction  of 
incentives.  But  let  us  understand  that 
if  this  resolution  is  passed,  if  the 
Senate  votes  to  add  another  $250  bil- 
lion to  the  national  debt,  you  will 
create  a  situation  In  which  the  Federal 
Government  will  borrow  virtually 
every  dollar  saved  by  Individuals  over 
the  next  3  years  Just  to  help  finance 
the  nationsJ  debt. 

Those  individual  savings  will  not  be 
recycled  through  the  economy  to 
create  Jobs,  modernize  plants  and 
equipment,  or  increase  productivity. 
They  will  be  borrowed  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  interest  on  a  national 
debt  that  seems  to  grow  geometrically. 
Mr.  President,  I  cannot  think  of  a 
surer  way  to  maintain  pressure  on  the 
credit  markets— to  keep  Interest  high 
and  drive  it  higher— than  to  approve 
this  budget  resolution. 

Let  us  remember  that  it  was  only 
last  year  that  the  total  national  debt 
surpassed  the  $1  trillion  level.  That  oc- 
casion produced  much  soul-searching 
and  negative  comment  about  fiscal  ir- 
responsibility. It  took  America  decades 
and  several  wars  to  amass  a  $1  trillion 
national  debt,  but  today  the  Senate  is 
being  asked  to  increase  that  figure  by 
at  least  25  percent  between  now  and 
1985. 

That  may  explain  why  the  prospect 
of  this  budget  resolution  has  been 
greeted  with  such  obvious  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm by  both  Wall  Street  and 
BCain  Street.  You  do  not  need  to  be  a 
banker,  an  economist,  or  a  business- 
man to  understand  that  a  3-year,  quar- 
ter-of-a-trillion  deficit  is  hardly  the 
cure  for  what  ails  the  American  econo- 
my. The  proposed  resolution  means 
another  year  lost  In  the  effort  to  move 
the  budget  into  balance  and  bring 
down  interest  rates.  It  means  defer- 
ring the  effort  to  create  Jobs,  boost 
productivity,  and  improve  America's 
capital  base. 

That  is  precisely  the  sort  of  delay 
our  country  can  no  longer  afford.  We 
talk  in  terms  of  recession,  but  if  you 
are  in  the  home  building  Industry  or 
the  automobUe  industry— if  you  are 
one  of  more  than  10  million  Americans 
without  work— this  is  a  depression. 
There  is  no  other  term  to  describe  it. 
Home  mortgage  foreclosures  are  at 
record  rates.  Thousands  of  our  farm- 
ers, caught  in  the  squeeze  of  high  In- 
terest and  low  prices,  are  being  forced 
off  the  land.  Every  hour  of  every  busi- 
ness day  36  small  businesses  declare 


bankruptcy— and   perhaps   five   times 
that  many  simply  close  their  doors. 

Mr.  President,  there  has  never  been 
a  clearer  or  more  urgent  requirement 
to  embrace  fiscal  responsibility  and  a 
balanced  budget.  The  resolution 
before  the  Senate  is  deficient  in  both 
respects,  and  I  will  oppose  it. 

At  the  outset  of  this  debate  I 
pledged  my  support  for  a  bipartisan 
effort  to  help  reduce  the  deficit  and 
bring  the  budget  into  balance.  I  think 
it  is  worth  recalling  that  the  Senate 
considered  an  alternative  budget  reso- 
lution offered  by  Senators  Johnston, 
NtmH,  and  Exon  that  would  have  re- 
duced the  deficit  to  $64  billion  in  1984 
and  produce  a  balanced  budget  in 
1985.  That  proposal,  Mr.  President,  re- 
ceived only  21  votes. 

The  Johnston-Nunn  proposal  had 
obvious  political  liabilities:  It  reduced 
Federal  spending  in  all  areas  and  was 
based  on  realistic  revenue  goals.  It 
called  for  an  equal  sharing  of  sacrifice 
all  across  the  American  economy.  Nev- 
ertheless, I  voted  for  the  proposal  be- 
cause it  provided  a  realistic  opportuni- 
ty for  balancing  the  budget  by  1985. 
thereby  enabling  us  to  get  on  with  the 
Job  of  rebuilding  our  economy  and  our 
productive  capacity  a  year  earlier. 

We  need  to  balance  the  budget  if  the 
American  economy  is  to  prosper  and 
grow  in  the  decade  of  the  eighties.  We 
simply  cannot  afford  more  years  of 
record  deficits  piled  one  on  top  of  the 
other.  We  cannot  afford  more  years  of 
recession,  high  interest,  and  record  un- 
employment. But  that  is  what  this  res- 
olution will  give  us,  and  that  is  why  I 
shall  vote  against  it. 

Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  I  cannot 
in  conscience  vote  for  the  budget  reso- 
lution which  emerged  from  the  confer- 
ence committee.  Under  its  own  most 
optimistic  assumptions  it  will  result  in 
deficits  of  over  $247  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  It  will  not  bring  us  to  a 
balanced  budget  by  1985  or  in  the 
foreseeable  futiire.  It  assumes,  in  my 
opinion,  at  least  $180  billion  more  of 
savings  than  are  likely  to  be  achieved 
because  of  overly  optimistic  assump- 
tions. If  this  budget  is  fully  enacted,  it 
is  in  fact,  likely  to  add  well  over  $400 
billion  more  to  the  national  debt  by 
1985.  It  also  makes  the  questionable 
assumption  that  almost  $100  billion  of 
new  taxes  will  be  adopted.  Finally,  it 
does  not  face  up  to  the  need  to  reform 
the  basic  entitlement  programs  in 
order  to  assure  their  financial  solven- 
cy. 

Mr.  President,  the  most  urgent  need 
for  our  economy  is  a  rapid  reduction 
of  the  ruinously  high  interest  rates. 
This  budget  with  its  huge  deficits  will 
not  send  a  strong  enough  message  to 
the  financial  markets  sufficient  to  ade- 
quately bring  down  interest  rates.  Mr. 
President,  the  people  of  my  State  have 
forcefully  urged  me  to  work  for  a  bal- 
anced budget.  I  voted  for  an  amend- 
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ment  during  earlier  Senate  consider- 
ation of  the  budget  whicli  would  have 
balanced  the  budget  by  1985.  I  cannot 
believe  that  they  would  want  me  to 
vote  for  a  budget  with  deficits  likely  to 
approach  one-half  trillion  dollars.  I 
know  of  no  way  to  indicate  my  belief 
that  continued  high  deficits  are  a 
blueprint  for  economic  disaster  other 
than  casting  a  protest  vote  against 
this  resolution.  It  is  still  my  hope  that 
the  President  will  take  the  lead  in  call- 
ing together  those  who  would  be  will- 
ing to  Join  in  a  genuine  bipartisan 
effort  to  bring  our  Nation  to  a  bal- 
anced budget  no  later  than  fiscal  1985. 
We  should  not  fool  ourselves  by  saying 
that  we  must  have  a  budget  no  matter 
what  it  contains  nor  should  we  de- 
fraud the  American  public  by  telling 
them  that  a  budget  with  these  huge 
deficits  will  solve  our  economic  prob- 
lems. 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  appears  about  to  approve  in 
final  form  a  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  That  budget  is  an  extraordinary 
document  because  it  proposes  unprece- 
dented deficits— deficits  of  $247.8  bil- 
lion in  the  next  3  fiscal  years. 

The  budget  proposes  a  deficit  for 
fiscal  year  1983  of  $103.9  billion.  For 
1984  it  projects  a  deficit  of  $83.9  bil- 
lion. And  for  the  third  year  of  the 
budget,  fiscal  year  1985.  it  projects  a 
deficit  of  $60  bUlion. 

I  cannot  support  such  an  action  by 
the  Senate. 

It  would  be  bad  enough  if  it  could  be 
said  that  these  deficits  were  uninten- 
tional, perhaps  the  result  of  bad  eco- 
nomic times.  Certainly  that  is  a  part 
of  it.  But  the  fact  is  that  these  deficits 
are  intentional,  they  are  planned. 
They  are  part  of  a  policy  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing pursued  by  the  administration 
and  Implemented  by  the  majority  here 
in  the  Senate. 

What  is  worse,  Mr.  President,  iinless 
the  economy  is  extraordinsu-ily  helpful 
over  the  next  2  to  3  years,  the  deficits 
are  going  to  be  larger  than  those  pro- 
posed in  this  budget.  And  what  is 
more,  everyone  knows  it. 

At  the  time  the  Senate  passed  its  re- 
vision of  the  budget  in  May,  I  said 
that  the  budget  system  was  being  dis- 
torted to  achieve  certain  policy  ends  at 
the  expense  of  serious  damage  to  fiscal 
responsibility  and  to  oxa  ability  to 
manage  Federal  finances.  That  is  even 
more  true  of  the  budget  we  have 
before  us  today. 

Mr.  President,  when  times  are  bad, 
and  the  red  ink  is  flowing,  it  is  no  time 
to  disguise  the  problem  by  using  esti- 
mates that  minimize  it.  To  do  so 
simply  means  the  problem  is  ignored 
or  underestimated  and  becomes  worse 
from  inattention.  That  is  the  danger 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  critical  in  May 
about  failure  to  use  fully  the  estimates 
of  spending  prepared  for  Congress  by 
the  Congressional  Budget  Office.  Its 
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estimaites  have  not  been  perfect,  but 
they  have  consistently  provided  us 
with  fhe  best  information  available. 
But  in  the  conference  with  the  House, 
the  Senate  conferees  agreed  to  accept 
figures  used  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives which  were  widely  known 
and  reported  to  understate  the  extent 
of  our  fiscal  problems. 

In  tbe  area  of  national  defense  the 
conference  has  rejected  estimates  of 
defense  spending  prepared  by  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office,  and  has  been 
able  b)  show  $5.6  billion  in  savings 
over  tie  3-year  period  that  is  most  un- 
likely io  occur. 

The  jconf erence  report  assumes  that 
there  will  be  so-called  management 
savings  of  $46.6  billion  over  the  3-year 
periods  This  is  a  staggering  figure.  It  is 
a  figute  which  in  large  part  assumes 
that  qertain  actions  will  occur  over 
which '  the  Federal  Government  has 
relatively  little  control.  The  biggest 
single  item  assimies  that  there  will  be 
receipts  from  oil  and  gas  leases  on  the 
Outer  Continental  Shelf  of  $22.6  bil- 
lion. If  you  accept  CBO  estimates, 
that  ffcure  is  overstated  by  about  $10 
billionTwhen  one  is  in  difficult  finan- 
cial straights,  it  does  not  make  sense 
to  estiinate  the  most  money  you  could 
receiva  it  makes  sense  to  estimate 
what  (  certain.  But  that  is  not  the 
policy  In  this  budget. 

This  budget  continues  the  assump- 
tion t  lat  interest  rates  will  fall  to 
below  r  percent  by  1985  and  that  the 
3-year  savings  from  this  will  be  $54.9 
billion  It  is  clear  that  there  is  a  lot 
riding  }n  the  assumption  that  interest 
rates  v  111  fall!  Another  $52.8  billion  in 
interea  t  costs  is  estimated  to  be  saved 
in  the  next  3  years  from  lower  deficit 
levels.  But  it  is  doubtful  if  this  interest 
saving  will  be  realized  either,  as  bad 
estimates  drive  the  deficits  upward 
from  $104  billion. 

In  fafct,  Mr.  President,  it  seems  likely 
that  tlie  deficits  in  fiscal  year  1983  will 
be.  at  a  minimum.  $116  billion,  and 
quite  possibly  much  higher.  The 
budget  process  is  being  torn  apart  by 
the  ui^Rrilllngness  to  use  real  numbers. 
And  the  economy  is  being  torn  apart 
by  th«  resulting  deficits.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  shall  submit  for  the  Record  a 
table  diowing  CBO  reestimates  of  the 
budges  be  printed  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marksJ 

Theae  is  one  procedural  issue,  which 
I  addressed  in  May  which  should  be 
mentidned  again,  and  it  ties  in  with 
what  the  deficits  really  will  be.  The 
Senate!  conferees  have  achieved  by  in- 
direction what  could  not  be  achieved 
by  dlBect  action.  There  will  be  no 
Second  Budget  Resolution  in  any 
meaningful  sense  this  fall  unless  a  ma- 
jority of  the  House  and  Senate  Budget 
Committees  and  of  the  full  Houses 
want  it.  In  fact,  we  may  well  be  adopt- 
ing the  second  resolution  here  today. 
The  conference  report  provides  that 
the  First  Concurrent  Resolution  on 
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the  budgeit  will  automatically  become 
the  Second  unless  some  other  budget 
resolution  is  adopted  before  October  1. 

Just  wh^t  this  will  mean,  of  course, 
has  to  a  rait  the  condition  of  the 
budget  ths  September.  But  this  pro- 
vides a  wty  to  avoid  the  embarrass- 
ment of  a  budget  run  wild  this  fall.  It 
avoids  the  embarrassment  faced  last 
fall  which  finally  end  in  a  public  reaf- 
firmation of  a  wholly  outdated  budget. 
This  may  be  avoided  this  year  by 
having  an  "automatic"  budget  resolu- 
tion whicli  takes  effect  no  matter  how 
outdated  it  may  be  with  no  action 
from  anyone! 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  this  is  a  distortion  of 
the  budget  process  for  the  sake  of 
being  able!  to  sidestep  some  potentially 
very  messjr  budget  problems  this  fall. 
The  Second  Budget  Resolution  was 
not  provided  for  no  reason.  It  was  pro- 
vided so  that  the  budget  would  have  to 
be  reconfidered  in  the  light  of 
changed  economic  conditions  and 
spending  patterns.  Certainly  we  have 
ample  evic  ence  in  the  last  year  of  how 
changing  economic  conditions  can  de- 
stroy budiiet  promises.  If  reality  this 
fall  does  not  match  budget  promises, 
then  we  ihould  be  prepared  to  face 
the  issues' and  resolve  them,  not  Just 
sidestep  them. 

Mr.  Pre^dent,  I  have  been  a  part  of 
the  budget  process  here  in  the  Senate 
since  it  wak  established.  I  would  be  the 
first  to  adiiit  my  disappointment  at  its 
obvious  fallings.  But  to  go  back  to  the 
old  system  with  dozens  of  spending 
bills,  never  even  totalled  to  know  what 
the  deficit  is,  is  unthinkable.  The 
budget  process  is  something  to  be  built 
on  and  improved.  I  have  proposals 
before  this  body  to  improve  that  proc- 
ess. But  Qhe  action  we  are  going  to 
take  today  is  a  move  toward  the  de- 
struction 6f  the  process,  a  step  to  rob 
it  of  any  meaning. 

Mr.  I*re^dent,  I  regret  that  I  must, 
once  again,  vote  against  a  budget  that 
falls  so  short  of  meeting  the  needs  of 
the  economy  and  of  our  Nation  and  its 
people. 

The  table  follows: 
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•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I. 
for  one,  do  not  take  lightly  the  Na- 
tion's current  economic  and  fiscal 
crisis  and  the  integrity  of  the  congres- 
sional budget  process.  As  a  member  of 
the  Senate  Budget  Committee.  I  have 
been  a  close  observer  of  and  partici- 
pant in  this  year's  budget  debate.  I 
participated  in  2  months  of  hearings 
before  Budget  Committee,  as  adminis- 
tration witnesses  defended  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  submission  and  its 
$132.4  billion  deficit  for  the  next  fiscal 
year.  I  can  report  that  after  I  pressed 
the  Budget  Committee  for  an  up-and- 
down  vote  on  the  President's  proposal, 
its  members  did  reject  it  by  a  unani- 
mous 20  to  0  vote.  I  watched  while  the 
majority  members  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee fashioned  a  new  compromise 
proposal  from  within  their  own  ranks, 
having  excluded  the  minority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee.  When  the  first 
version  of  this  compromise  proposed 
to  use  social  security  benefits  over  the 
next  3  years,  I  led  the  fight  on  the 
Senate  floor  to  protect  the  Govern- 
ment's solemn  pledge  to  the  Nation's 
elderly.  Happily,  the  majority  re- 
sponded by  retreating  from  this  inde- 
fensible strategy. 

With  Senators  Sasser  and  Riegle,  I 
also  offered  an  alternative  budget  plan 
worked  out  with  the  staff  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  We  proposed  to 
restore  some  commonsense  to  the 
foimdations  of  fiscal  policy,  fashioning 
a  basic  midcourse  correction  in  the 
current  economic  program  by  tieing 
additional  fiscal  restraint  to  a  more 
moderate  monetary  policy.  Under  our 
proposal,  the  Federal  Government 
would  have  been  able  to  fulf iU  its  basic 
social  commitments  and  restore  the 
basis  for  economic  prosperity,  while 
producing  a  1983  deficit  some  $35  bil- 
lion less  than  the  one  projected  under 
this  resolution.  Unhappily,  the  admin- 
istration and  the  majority  would  not 
reconsider  their  support  for  a  discred- 
ited economic  strategy  and  an  ill-con- 
ceived budgetary  policy. 

Precisely  because  I  have  participated 
so  closely  in  this  budget  process,  pre- 
cisely because  I  have  taken  so  serious- 
ly the  fiscal  and  economic  crisis  facing 
America.  I  must  decline  to  support 


this  resolution.  And  for  the  same  rea- 
sons, I  feel  such  deep  regret  that  the 
administration  and  the  majority  of 
this  Chamber  have  refused  to  con- 
front the  failures  of  the  current  eco- 
nomic program  and  the  fiscal  crisis  so 
closely  associated  with  its  failures. 

The  shortcomings  of  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  this  budget  resolution  have 
been  retained  or  compounded  in  this 
conference  version.  The  conference 
resolution  projects  a  $103.9  billion 
Federal  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Let 
me  say  that  a  deficit  exceeding  $100 
billion  is  simply  not  acceptable  to  the 
American  people,  not  acceptable  to 
the  Nation's  financial  markets,  and 
not  acceptable  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York.  Nor  should  it  be. 

This  $103.9  billion  deficit  projection, 
moreover,  is  a  fraud.  The  actual  deficit 
wUl  be  much  higher— and  that  much 
more  unacceptable.  The  conference 
resolution,  for  example,  has  rejected 
the  nonpartisan  professional  outlay 
estimates  developed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  favor  of  the 
outlay  assumptions  offered  by  the  mi- 
nority Republican  staff  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  On  this  basis 
alone,  the  CBO  estimates,  the  1983 
deficit  will  be  some  $10  billion  more 
than  projected  under  this  resolution, 
or  nearly  $114  billion. 

The  $114  billion  projection,  more- 
over, rests  on  certain  economic  as- 
sumptions that,  to  state  the  fact 
simply,  are  totally  unrealistic.  The 
deficit  under  this  resolution  will  be 
$114  billion  next  year  only  if  the  Na- 
tion's real  gross  national  product 
grows  by  4.5  percent  in  1983.  as  the 
resolution  assimies.  But  two  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  eminent  private  economic 
forecasting  firms— Data  Resources, 
Inc.  and  E^rans  Economics— have  told 
us  that  real  growth  next  year  will  be 
between  1  and  2  full  percentage  points 
less  than  this  assumption,  reducing 
Federal  deficits  and  increasing  the 
Federal  deficit.  The  resolution  also  as- 
siunes  that  interest  rates,  at  long  last, 
will  fall  nearly  3  percentage  points 
next  year.  But  Chase  Econometrics  re- 
ports that,  in  all  likelihood,  interest 
rates  will  run  some  IVi  percentage 
points  higher  than  this  assumption: 
another  prestigious  private  forecaster, 
Wharton  Economics,  forecasts  Interest 
rates  some  ZV»  percentage  points 
higher  than  the  resolution's  assumes. 

It  makes  a  difference.  Continuing 
high  interest  rates  will  reduce  growth 
next  year,  and  will  tend  both  to  in- 
crease Federal  outlays,  while  depress- 
ing Federal  revenues.  In  short,  the 
deficit  projections  in  this  resolution 
are  seriously  underestimated.  The 
fiscal  year  1983  deficit  under  this 
budget  plan  will  run  some  $130  bil- 
lion—perhaps as  high  as  $150  billion. 

The  majority's  strategy  for  this  reso- 
lution is  as  clear  as  it  is  disheartening; 
accept  whatever  economic  assump- 
tions and  outlays  rates  are  required  to 


produce  at  least  the  appearance  of 
greater  deficit  reductions  than  will  ac- 
tually occur.  This  is  a  basic  violation 
of  the  congressional  budget  process,  a 
basic  violation  of  the  American  peo- 
ple's faith  in  their  Government.  This 
is  not  acceptable. 

The  projected  deficit,  the  largest  in 
the  Nation's  peacetime  history,  also 
rests  on  ill-advised  reductions  in  some 
of  our  most  important  social  commit- 
ments. Under  this  resolution,  more 
than  $3  billion  will  be  cut  next  year 
from  medicare  operations  to  care  for 
the  Nation's  elderly.  Medicaid  oper- 
ations, the  only  program  to  provide 
basic  health  services  for  the  Nation's 
poor,  will  be  reduced  some  $700  mil- 
lion next  year.  While  the  Nation 
struggles  with  the  most  extended 
period  of  economic  stagnation  and  de- 
cline since  the  Great  Depression,  this 
resolution  also  proposes  to  cut  support 
for  job  training,  social  services,  em- 
ployment, and  education  programs  by 
more  than  25  percent  over  the  next  3 
years,  in  inflation-adjusted  terms. 
Commerce  and  housing  programs,  sec- 
tors devastated  by  the  current  reces- 
sion, face  even  greater  reductions,  or 
nearly  40  percent.  Mass  transit  and 
other  transportation  programs,  which 
absorbed  a  14  percent  real  reduction 
last  year,  now  face  further  cuts  of 
more  than  15  percent  under  this  reso- 
lution. 

I  cannot  accept  the  proposition  that 
the  root  cause  of  our  current  economic 
difficulties  lies  in  those  programs  de- 
sined  to  provide  basic  security  for  the 
Nation's  elderly,  disabled,  unem- 
ployed, and  disadvantaged.  Nor  can  I 
expect  any  budget  resolution  that 
tries  to  achieve  short-term  deficit  re- 
ductions by  sacrificing  basic  compo- 
nents of  the  Nation's  social  and  eco- 
nomic infrastructure,  fundamental  ele- 
ments for  the  Nation's  long-term 
growth  and  productivity. 

This  resolution's  unacceptable  defi- 
cits, false  economic  and  outlay  as- 
simiptions,  and  arbitrary  reductions  in 
the  Government's  social  commitments 
leave  our  basic  economic  and  budget 
crises  unresolved.  This  I  cannot  and 
will  not  accept. 

The  first  concurrent  resolution  may 
t>e  over— or  will  be  by  the  end  of 
today's  business— but  it  is  not  too  late 
for  Congress  and  the  administration  to 
face  their  responsibilities.  We  can  re- 
solve to  restore  the  integrity  of  the 
congressional  budget  process.  We  can 
seize  this  occasion  to  redouble  our  de- 
termination to  correct  a  failing  eco- 
nomic program  and  fiscal  strategy. 
Can  we  not  produce  a  second  concur- 
rent resolution  which  truly  responds 
to  the  needs  of  our  economy  and  ful- 
fills the  Government's  commitments 
to  the  American  people?  I  call  on  my 
colleagues  in  this  Chamber  and  in  the 
administration  to  join  me  in  meeting 
this  great  responsibility.* 
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EMERGENCY  MORTGAGE  INTER- 
EST REDUCTION  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President.  I  strong- 
ly support  the  emergency  mortgage  in- 
terest reduction  payments  program.  I 
believe  that  this  program  will  help 
bring  down  unemployment  and  stimu- 
late the  economy  while  providing 
needed  assistance  to  the  deeply  de- 
pressed housing  and  lumber  indus- 
tries. The  mortgage  aid  programs 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
with  their  unique  provisions  by  which 
borrowers  repay  the^ir  subsidies  to  the 
Government  when  they  sell  or  refi- 
nance their  homes,  represent  an  inno- 
vative, short-term,  governmental  re- 
sponse to  the  economic  problems 
posed  by  staggering  unemployment 
and  the  depressed  state  of  the  housing 
Industry. 

Congress  should  be  commended  for 
recognizing  that  economic  growth  is 
essential  to  our  common  goal  of  bring- 
ing the  frightening  budget  deficits 
projected  for  the  next  several  years 
under  control.  Continued  cuts  in  do- 
mestic spending  will  not,  by  them- 
selves, lead  to  significantly  decreased 
budget  deficits. 

Congress,  by  overwhelmingly  endors- 
ing this  program,  is  sending  a  clear 
signal  to  the  administration  and  the 
Nation,  that  the  real  enemies  are  un- 
acceptably  high  interest  rates  and  in- 
tolerable unemployment  levels.  This 
employment  and  housing  stimulus  bill 
is  desperately  needed  to  get  the  econo- 
my back  on  its  feet.  If  this  program  Is 
not  enacted  into  law,  and  enacted 
soon,  the  result  will  be  continued  stag- 
nation In  the  housing  industry,  and 
higher  budget  deficits. 

Over  the  last  5  years,  housing  starts 
have  declined  by  45  percent  nation- 
wide, and  by  30  percent  in  my  home 
State  of  Vermont.  Under  the  mortgage 
Interest  reduction  payments  program, 
$3  billion  will  be  available  to  subsidize 
the  purchase  of  approximately  230,000 
new  and  recently  constructed  homes. 

In  Vennont.  approximately  $14.42 
million  in  mortgage  interest  subsidy 
payments  will  be  available  under  the 
program.  Of  this  total,  $12.43  million 
will  be  available  to  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  up  to  1,250  new  homes.  The 
remaining  $1.99  million  will  be  avail- 
able to  subsidize  the  purchase  of  up  to 
200  recently  constructed  homes. 

Approximately  23  percent  of  the  Na- 
tion's economic  activity  is  tied  to  home 
building,  home  furnishing,  home  sales, 
and  home  financing.  With  unemploy- 
ment In  the  construction  industry 
presently  in  excess  of  18  percent,  this 
direct,  short-term  stimulus  will  not 
only  create  construction  jobs,  but  will 
bring  about  urgently  needed  Job  ex- 
pansion in  other  areas  of  the  economy 
as  well.  It  is  estimated  that  up  to 
478.000  new  Jobs  will  be  created  by  the 
enactment  of  this  program. 

The  housing  industry  must  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  this  program 


durini  [  this  current  building  season.  In 
order  for  the  program  to  be  successful, 
it  is  essential  that  the  Secretary  of 
Housi|ig  and  Urban  Development 
(HUDp  issue  final  regulations,  make 
allocations  and  begin  to  issue  commit- 
mentij  within  30  dajrs  of  enactment  as 
specincally  called  for  in  the  act.  I 
woulq  also  strongly  suggest  that  the 
Secretary  set  the  interest  rate  at  such 
a  level  so  as  to  encourage  full  partici- 
patioi)  by  lenders  in  this  program. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  to  me  for  a  question? 

Mr.tHOLLINOS.  Yes. 

Mr.  LONG.  First,  let  me  commend 
the  Senator  for  his  very  dedicated  ef- 
forts to  try  to  put  us  on  a  glide  pattern 
towar  i  a  balanced  budget.  I  honestly 
feel  t  tiat  we  should  say  this  to  the 
Senat>r,  and  I  do  say  that  in  the 
course !  of  the  debate  over  the  budget 
resolution  he  convinced  some  of  us 
that  ^e  had  to  do  more  than  was  being 
proposed  by  the  committee  to  reduce 
the  deficit  and  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  such  that  eventually  we 
would  have  a  balanced  budget. 

No^,  the  Senator  has  made  a  valiant 
effortl  I  am  pleased  to  say  he  is  one  of 
those  I  who  voted  for  the  last-ditch 
effortl  the  effort  by  my  colleagues, 
Mr.  JOHNSTON  and  Mr.  Nunn,  at  the 
closing  hour  to  propose  an  amendment 
that  vfould  seek  to  balance  the  budget 
in  3  j^ars.  It  failed,  but  there  were  21 
of  us  f^ho  voted  for  it. 

I  tWnk,  in  due  course,  some  of  us 
shoul#  say  to  Mr.  Simon  and  others: 
"You  know,  all  it  takes  is  votes.  If  you 
had  51  votes  for  that  Johnston-Nunn 
amendment,  we  would  have  had  a  bal- 
anced, budget  in  3  years  and  we  would 
be  on  fi  glide  path  to  it." 

the  thought  of  the  Senator 
>uisiana  that  perhaps  we  ought 
le  another  try.  We  ought  to 
effort  to  put  an  amendment 
!bt  limit  bill  that  would  force  us 
a  glide  pattern  toward  a  bal- 
I  budget.  Some  years  back,  we  did 
upon  the  Budget  Committee 
before  the  Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na was  the  chairman.  We  did  prevail 
upon  the  committee  to  recommend  a 
proposed  balanced  budget  by  an 
amen  Iment  to  a  debt  limit  bill.  The 
thougtit  occurs  to  this  Senator  that 
perh^s  we  could  work  out  an  amend- 
ment, not  necessarily  the  same  thing, 
but  work  out  an  amendment  to  the 
debt  Hmit  bill  that  would  help  to  point 
us  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

I  JuBt  would  hope  that  the  Senator 
woulq  not  feel  that  the  budget  resolu- 
tion ^  the  only  recourse  available  to 
us  to  try  to  do  something  to  limit 
spending  and  to  move  toward  fiscal  re- 
sponsibility; I  say  that  as  one  who 
voted  for  a  great  number  of  things  the 
Senator  has  recommended. 

I  ai^ee  with  his  logic.  I  Just  think  we 
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Jective,  aAd  that  is  to  move  toward  at 
least  a  procedure  or  a  pattern  that 
would  h^lp  get  us  to  a  balanced 
budget. 

How  wduld  the  Senator  feel  about 
an  amencfoent  to  a  debt  limit  bill? 

Mr.  HC^JJNGS.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate 4rhat  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  stated  and  his 
nice  comments  to  me. 

The  po^t  is,  I  would  try  to  stick  to 
the  budget  process  as  it  was  intended 
to  work.  1  would  hate  to  have  to  go 
around  the  end  and  Just  tack  it  on  to 
some  other  measure.  I  think  it  would 
not  standi  any  chance  of  being  accept- 
ed on  thfl  House  side  and  it  would  be 
an  exercise  in  futility. 

Maybe  We  will  try  it.  I  know  it  would 
be  vetoed.  I  thought  perhaps  that  I 
was  the  reason  we  could  not  achieve  it. 
That  is  jwhy  I  stood  aside— and  I 
worked  tbgether  with  Senator  John- 
ston all  year  long  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee—I stood  aside  and  let  him  and 
Senator  Nunn  work  it  out  to  see  if 
they  could  get  some  votes  for  their 
amendment.  I  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana,  be- 
cause his  jposition  all  year  long  was:  "I 
am  willing  to  vote  for  these  things  as 
long  as  tlfe  great  communicator  comes 
out."        ! 

Well,  my  answer  to  you  is  the  great 
communicator  has  yet  to  come  out  for 


d  whether  they  be  in  the 

lution,  whether  they  be  on 

it  bill,  that  gentleman  really 

program  is  working  well 

no  change. 

he  went  overseas,  he  went 

Chamber  of  Commerce  and 

hy's  law:  if  it  ain't  broke. 


are  doing 
meth  >d  is 


going 


to  have  to 
available  to 


try  whatever 
us  if  we  are 


them, 
budget 
a  debt 
believes 
and  ne 

Before 
before  thi 
said:  "M 
don't  fix 

So  he,  ki  his  mind,  is  still  persuaded 
that  his  Brogram  is  working  well.  Yes. 
there  wlu  be  some  suffering,  but  he 
generally!  must  be  insulated  from  all 
this  suffering.  He  is  a  very  human 
person,  btit  he  does  not  feel  it.  I  think 
when  it  oomes  July  and  they  get  the 
increases  in  the  social  security  checks 
and  the  tox  cut.  as  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  J  nearly  all  of  the  savings  for 
the  next  8  years  will  be  gobbled  up  by 
the  U.S.;  Govenunent  in  financing 
these  programs.  We  cannot  have  lower 
interest  rates  and  economic  recovery  if 
the  Federal  Government  borrows  $2 
out  of  every  $3. 

So  ther^  is  not  going  to  be  any  great 
spurt  in  the  economy.  You  are  now  ex- 
periencing a  $38  billion  tax  cut  right 
this  minute.  Does  it  feel  good?  Are  you 
reindustrlalized?  Are  you  saved? 

We  ane  broke.  Using  Secretary 
Regan's  description,  we  are  dead  in 
the  waten. 

They  ought  to  know  what  a  $38  bil- 
lion tax  cut  does.  Why  should  a  $40 
billion  c\ii  do  anything  different? 

Mr.  LOfNG.  I  read  where  the  Secre- 


to  ever  achieve  the  Senator's  ob-    tary  of  t  le  Treasury  was  speaking  to 
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the  chamber  of  commerce  downtown 
and  said  something  to  the  effect  that 
in  this  business,  perception  is  reality.  I 
think  that  is  what  he  said. 
Mr.  H0LLIN08.  Right. 
Mr.  LONG.  The  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana has  been  in  this  business  since 
the  day  I  was  bom.  My  father  was  a 
candidate  for  public  office  the  day  I 
was  bom.  All  I  have  known  all  my  life 
had  something  to  do  with  government 
and  politics.  But  I  swear  I  never  before 
heard  that  statement  that  in  this  busi- 
ness, perception  is  reality.  It  does  not 
make  too  much  sense  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  Mr.  Regan,  a 
former  stockbroker,  would  be  thinking 
in  those  terms.  One  would  gain  the  im- 
pression that  that  type  of  thing  miist 
have  been  something  he  heard  in  the 
Cabinet  offices  from  someone  else, 
that  in  this  business,  perception  is  re- 
ality. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  how 
this  thing  is  going  to  be  perceived  is 
more  than  this  Senator  can  under- 
stand. My  impression  is  that  every- 
body who  knows  something  about  it, 
who  had  credentials  to  advise  others, 
is  advising  all  of  them  that  we  have  a 
budget  deficit  that  is  going  to  be  a  dis- 
aster. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion about  it.  Even  Jack  Kemp  off- 
loaded. He  has  Jumped  ship.  I  do  not 
know  where  Senator  Roth  is,  but  I 
know  Jack  Kemp  off-loaded.  He  did 
not  vote  for  this  conference  report.  It 
did  not  make  any  sense  whatsoever. 
Maybe  he  will  row  ashore  with  the 
Kemp-Roth  gold  standard. 

They  are  going  to  have  to  go  some- 
where else  to  try  to  divert  attention 
from  their  economic  mess.  I  guess 
right  now  you  can  see  Secretary 
Regan  nibbling  at  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. He  nibbled  on  it  on  Saturday 
morning,  but  by  Monday  he  got  the 
message  back  from  David  Stockman. 
"Don't  Jump  on  him  yet." 

There  has  been  no  Jiunp  yet,  and  he 
pulled  in.  Saturday  he  said  his  princi- 
ples were  right  but  his  practices  were 
wrong.  That  is  neat,  is  it  not?  And  per- 
ception la  reality.  They  have  this 
country  bamboozled.  I  do  not  know 
when  they  are  going  to  wake  up. 
Maybe  we  will  have  to  all  go  broke. 

What  do  you  say  when  you  slam 
that  door?  That  last  fellow  to  go  bank- 
rupt puts  the  sign  on,  "Going  Out  of 
Business."  slams  the  door,  and  he  is 
going  to  say,  "Thank  God  for  Ronald 
Reagan."  He  is  still  going  to  believe. 

We  are  in  one  heck  of  a  mess.  I  can 
tell  you  that. 
Several  Senators.  Vote.  Vote. 
Mr.     DOMENICI     addressed     the 

Chair.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOBOancI.  I  yield  myself  3 
minutes. 

Before  I  do  that.  I  suggets  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
uiuuilmous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  caU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Bfr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  the  distinguished  managers 
of  the  conference  report  on  both  sides, 
the  minority  leader,  and  other  Sena- 
tors have  been  in  conference  on  an  ar- 
rangement that  will  provide  equity  for 
debate  of  the  substitute,  which  is  the 
only  item  in  disagreement  and  which 
is  the  embodiment  of  the  major  ele- 
ments of  the  compromise  reached  by 
the  conferees,  that  I  am  about  to  state 
in  the  form  of  a  unanimous-consent 
request.  It  is  also  my  imderstanding 
that  if  this  unanimous-consent  request 
is  granted,  we  will  proceed  promptly  to 
vote  on  the  conference  report  itself. 

Have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered 
on  the  conference  report? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  not  been  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

VLr.  BAKER.  I  will  put  the  request 
and  then  I  will  put  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry which  will  make  sure  that  we 
have  all  of  the  matters  clearly  defined 
and  understood. 


imAinif ocs-coiisxirr  aokkuuhi 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  5  hours  allocated  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  92  be  transferred  to  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 92.  to  be  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee  and  the  ranking  minority 
member,  or  their  designees. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  body  of 
the  request  Before  the  request  is 
acted  upon.  I  wish  to  propound  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry  on  reeervations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BAKER.  If  this  unanimous-con- 
sent agreonent  is  entered  into,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  of  the  10  hours 
provided  for  under  the  sUtute,  5  will 
be  allocated  to  the  debate  on  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Do  I  ftu^her  correctly 
understand  that  that  is  the  sole  effect 
of  this  request  and  none  of  the  other 
provisions  of  the  act  in  respect  of  the 
conference  report  or  any  amendments 
or  items  in  disagreement  thereto  will 

be  affected?  

The  PRB8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


Mr.  BAKER.  I  put  the  request,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOMENlCl.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrleld  back  my  time  on  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  back  our 
time,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  urge  that  the  con- 
ferees adopt  the  report. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  urge  that  they  do 
not  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  conference  report  be 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report,  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered.  The  clerk  wiU  call  the 
roU. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Packwood) 
is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Braot)  is  absent 
to  attend  a  funeral. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  and  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  E^gleton)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "nay." 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Boschwttz).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 
The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  51, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcall  Vote  No.  192  Leg.] 
YEAS— 51 


Abdnor 

Andrewi 

AnnstTonc 

Baker 

BoaehwlU 

CtiaXtt 

Cochnm 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Danforth 

Denton 

Dole 

Domenid 

Durenbercer 

EaM 

Oain 

Ooiton 


Baucui 

Bentaen 

BIden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
ChUes 
Cranaton 
DeConclnl 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Exon 


Oraaaley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Hawkini 

Hayakawa 

HefUn 

Helm 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Kavebaum 

Kasten 

Lasalt 


Mattincly 
McClure 
MurkowiU 
Nicklea 

NAYS-45 

Pord 

Olenn 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Helmi 

HoUlncB 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackaon 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Long 

Mathiaa 

Matsunasa 


Percy 

PreMler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudraan 

Schmitt 

Simpaon 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennla 

Steveni 

Symmc 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynihan 

Nunn 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Riegle 

SartMnei 

Saoer 

Taoncaa 

Weicker 
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NOT  VOnNO-4 
Eafleton  Packwood 


Brady 
Cannon 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  l&y  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  E>OMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  a  summary  with  reference  to  the 
HoUlngs  letter  of  June  18  to  CBO,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
planation contained  therein  be  printed 
In  the  RccoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Recoro.  as  foUows:- 

On  June  18,  Senator  HoUinga  wrote  CBO 
asking  them  to  reprice  the  Conference 
Agreement  on  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
using  the  post-policy  consensus  economic 
forecast  and  the  CBO  estimating  techniques 
for  both  revenues  and  outlays  (copy  at- 
tached). 

On  June  22,  Director  Rivlin  wrote  Senator 
HoUings  answering  his  request  (copy  at- 
tached). In  short.  CBO  reestimates  the  Con- 
ference Agreement  deficits  higher  by  the 
following  amounts: 


IDolanlnMm] 

rool  yen 


ISK      1M3      I9M      19(5 


Oelicil  iTMd  lo  tf  IM  Conhncs 105.7 

C80    i«etnylH    (Ioimi    mmm, 

^jyiB  OUlll|B)_.  ,_  +1.1 

(«ol .T. 113.1 


103.9       13.9 


600 


+  12.5    +n.7    +32.7 
116.4      104.6       927 


The  CBO  re-estimates  fall  into  four  main 
categories:  revenues,  defense  outlays,  OCS 
receipts,  and  interest  costs. 

We  have  been  over  the  revenue  estimates 
before.  This  year  CBO  Introduced  a  new. 
largely  untested  method  of  estimating  reve- 
nues. It  yields  lower  revenue  estimates  than 
the  long-tested  Treasury  estimating 
method.  The  conferees  (and  the  Senate) 
opted  to  use  the  Treasury  figures  based  on 
their  well  established  methodology. 

Defense  outlays  have  also  been  the  sub- 
ject of  long  standing  argument  going  back 
to  last  year.  We  have  assurances  from  OMB 
and  the  Department  of  Defense  that  DOD 
plans  to  live  within  the  outlay  levels  for  the 
defense  function  set  by  the  conferees.  If 
they  do  the  management  Job  they  have 
promised,  it  is  hoped  that  the  outlay  level 
set  by  the  conferees  will  not  be  exceeded. 

OCS  receipts  have  also  been  a  matter  of 
great  discussion.  The  conferees  decided  to 
go  with  the  Administration's  estimate  which 
is  higher  than  that  of  CBO.  Again,  this  is 
largely  a  question  of  management  on  the 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
achieving  the  levels  we  have  used.  Senator 
Domenici  has  received  a  letter  from  Secre- 
tary Watt  sUting  that  the  Department  has 
reexamined  all  of  the  available  Information 
on  OCS  receipts.  Including  the  CBO  meth- 
odology, and  that  they  see  no  reason  to 
depart  from  the  numbers  the  conferees  as- 
sumed. 

The  interest  reestimates  by  CBO  are 
largely  the  result  of  the  higher  deficits  in 
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their  r  >e8timate.  If  the  other  areas  men- 
tioned I  .twve  turn  out  the  way  the  conferees 
asstmie  I,  the  tiigher  CBO  interest  estimate 
will  dial  ppear. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  ac- 
cordan »  with  the  announcements 
that  hi  ive  been  made  previously  by  the 
leaden  hip,  I  assume  that  there  is  no 
f urthe  ■  business  to  be  transacted  this 
evenln  \  on  the  conference  report.  We 
will  reiume  consideration  of  the  con- 
ference report— more  exactly,  on  the 
item  in  disagreement— tomorrow  at  10 
o'clock;  when  the  Senate  resumes  con- 
sideration of  this  matter. 


RO 

Mr, 


uir 


INE  MORNING  BUSINESS 
BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanli  lous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  brlel  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routln(  morning  business,  not  to 
extend  past  7:45  p.m..  on  the  same 
terms  i  ind  conditions  as  previously  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TUITION  TAX  CREDITS 
Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  at 
meetings  at  the  White  House  and  the 
Department  of  Education  today,  the 
Reagan  administration  finalized  its 
tuition  tax  credit  bill  and  sent  It  to 
Congress  for  consideration.  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  soon  to  be  Introduced 
bill  is  irery  similar  in  content  to  the 
one  that  President  Reagan  outlined  in 
his  Chicago  speech  on  April  15  of  this 
year.    I 

My  obpositlon  to  tuition  tax  credits 
for  stuaents  attending  private  schools 
is  well  known.  I  will  not  go  into  great 
detail  |iere  today,  Mr.  President,  in 
outlining  my  many  reasons  for  this  op- 
positioa.  Besides,  with  this  action  by 
the  administration  we  will  apparently 
have  adiple  opportunity  to  debate  this 
issue  ill  detail  sometime  later  in  this 
session. 

Instead,  Mr.  President,  let  me  first 
focus  on  the  administration's  incred- 
ibly poor  sense  of  timing  in  bringing 
this  istiue  before  Congress  now.  This 
week,  ind  the  next  few  days  before 
the  Independence  Day  recess,  the 
Senate!  will  be  called  upon  to  act  on 
the  uisent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions b|ll.  the  budget  resolution  con- 
ference! report,  the  debt  limit  bill,  and 
perhaps,  the  balanced  budget  amend- 
ment. All  of  these  items,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, go  right  to  the  heart  of  under- 
standing the  economic  difficulties  in 
which  our  country  finds  itself.  The 
citizens  of  this  Nation  are  paying  close 
attention  to  congressional  action  on 
these  nkeasures  because  such  action  in 
large  part  will  go  a  long  way  in  an- 
swering the  question  of  whether  or 
not  Coigress  has  the  discipline  and 
will  fa4e  up  to  the  difficult  economic 
choices  we  must  make  in  order  to  get 
the  eciinomy  moving  again  and  bring 
this  C01  intry  out  of  the  recession. 


But,  witjh  the  action  today  on  the 
tuition  tai  credit  bill,  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  signaling  a  different 
message.  They  have  lapsed  into  that 
old  comm^d.  "Do  as  I  say.  not  as  I 
do."  I 

Consldei  if  you  wUl.  that  President 
Reagan  hks  threatened  to  veto  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  because  it  contains  a  housing  sub- 
sidy profision— a  provision  which 
passed  th^  Senate  earlier  by  a  vote  of 
73  to  ijg.  Reportedly,  President 
Reagan  opposes  the  $3  billion  housing 
subsidy  b^use  it  would  be  a  "bail- 
out" for  alspecific  industry  and  would 
be  too  exnensive.  But.  when  it  comes 
to  a  multibllllon  dollar  "bailout"  for 
the  privat^  schools  of  this  Nation,  at 
the  expense  of  public  education.  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  no  qualms  about 
sending  uri  his  tuition  tax  credit  bill. 

Refer  tolthe  budget  resolution  con- 
ference report.  Congress  is  called  upon 
to  pass  the  largest  deficit  budget  in 
the  Natioi^'s  history.  The  one  consola- 
tion is  thit  while  it  does  reach  this 
historic  leiel.  it  is  still  much  less  defi- 
cit ridden  ihan  the  budget  that  Presi- 
dent Reaoui  originally  sent  to  Con- 
gress. From  where  I  sit  as  a  member  of 
the  Budgei  Committee  that  is  no  con- 
solation. Nbw,  the  President  sends  leg- 
islation creating  a  multlbilllon  dollar 
tuition  tax  credit  program,  that  re- 
sults in  stiQ  larger  deficits.  Deficits  ap- 
parently n|D  longer  matter  to  this  ad- 
ministraticm.  Remember,  this  is  the 
administration  of  Ronald  Reagan  that 
repeatedly;  promised  a  balanced 
budget  by  1983,  then  later  by  1984, 
and  that  they  would  "Fight  to  the  last 
blow  to  achieve  it  by  1984  .  .  .  ."  and 
now  who  [calls  for  a  constitutional 
amendmenit  to  require  balanced  Feder- 
al budgets.! 

Take  the^  debt  limit  bill.  We  have  al- 
ready broken  the  trillion  dollar  barrier 
for  nation^  debt.  It  continues  to  grow. 
It  will  gronv  at  the  most  rapid  pace 
ever  tmde^  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's propbsed  budgets.  Still,  mired  in 
this  spiralling  accumulation  of  debt. 
President  |ieagan  sees  fit  to  initiate  a 
vast  new  pending  program  that  will 
benefit  some  of  the  wealthiest  families 
in  oiu-  Nation  at  the  expense  of  some 
of  our  poonest. 

Perhaps,  before  the  Independence 
Day  recess.  Mr.  President,  the  Senate 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  a  bal- 
anced budget  amendment.  The  admin- 
istration that  has  given  us  the  largest 
single  yeal-  budget  deficit  and  still 
larger  deficits  in  later  years,  skillfully 
tries  to  hijde  behind  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  Federal 
budget.  On  the  one  hand,  the  Reagan 
administration  calls  for  mandating 
congressional  fiscal  responsibility, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  sends  up  a 
multibillioa-dollar  tuition  tax  credit 
program  that  will  only  add  to  the  in- 
ability  of   Congress   to    balance    the 
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budget.  Action  like  this  reminds  one  of 
the  old  adage  from  the  Nixon  years, 
"Watch  what  we  do  not  what  we  say." 
The  administration,  Mr.  President, 
came  to  office  declaring  the  theme  of 
reducing  Government  and  cutting  the 
budget.  To  the  contrary  as  far  as  tax 
credits  are  concerned.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  not  interested  in  reduc- 
ing Government  and  is  interested  in 
cutting  the  budget  for  all  except  fa- 
vored groups. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  pro- 
posed huge  cuts  in  funding  for  federal- 
ly funded  elementary  and  secondary 
programs.  The  funding,  under  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  proposals,  for  these  pro- 
grams is  almost  50-percent  below  the 
1981  funding  level.  We  all  know  these 
programs:  Title  I,  Handicapped  Educa- 
tion. Vocational  Education,  et  cetera. 
They  are  worthwhile  and  that  is  why, 
in  large  part.  Congress  rejected  these 
deeper  cuts.  But  the  fact  remains,  the 
Reagan  administration  advocates 
vastly  scaling  back  the  expenditures 
for  programs  that  benefit  the  disad- 
vantaged and  deficient  and  the  cre- 
ation of  multiblUion-doUar  spending 
programs  for  students  in  private 
schools 

And.  what  is  the  Federal  role  relat- 
ing to  elementary  and  secondary 
schools?  In  the  past  it  has  been  a  lim- 
ited one  designed  to  supplement,  not 
supplant,  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ment effort.  Federal  programs  are  tar- 
geted, categorical  programs  designed 
to  assist  the  needy  and  disadvantaged 
student  in  both  public  and  private 
schools.  The  Reagan  administration 
proposes  to  vastly  increase  the  assist- 
ance to  private  school  students  while 
at  the  same  time  promoting  huge  cuts 
in  the  budget  for  present  federally 
funded  education  programs. 

The  Government's  duty  to  the 
public  is  to  provide  public  schools.  The 
duty  of  the  Government  toward  pri- 
vate schools  is  to  leave  them  alone.  In 
light  of  the  efforts  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  reduce  the  role  of  the  Feder- 
al Government  in  the  affairs  of  the 
States,  reduce  Federal  regulation  and 
deal  effectively  with  the  pressing 
problems  confronting  our  Nation,  it  is 
very  difficult  at  best  to  imderstand 
why  the  administration  presses  its 
case  for  this  uncontrollable  entitle- 
ment program  that  will  cost  billions 
Just  to  start  and  provide  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  its  benefits  to 
the  wealthiest  segment  of  our  popula- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  the  tui- 
tion tax  credit  proposal  advanced  by 
the  Reagan  administration  reverses 
sound  education  policy,  is  a  budget 
buster— particularly  in  these  economic 
times,  and  is  potently  unconstitution- 
al. Elarlier  this  year,  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  was  re- 
ported in  the  press  to  comment  that 
the  tuition  tax  credit  legislation  will 
not  reach  the  Senate  floor  before  Con- 


gress adjourns.  I,  for  one.  because  of 
the  facts  I  have  outlined  today,  think 
if  wisdom  prevails  that  this  will  be  the 
case  for  not  only  this  Congress  but 
those  in  the  future  as  well. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saunders,  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
currence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6094.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  t7.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  sundry 
nominations  and  a  withdrawal  which 
were  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawal 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


PRESIDENTIAL  APPROVALS 

A  message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  reported  that  he  had  ap- 
proved and  signed  the  following  bills 
and  joint  resolutions: 
On  June  15, 1982: 

S.J.  Res.  149.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  of  June  6,  1982,  through  June  12, 
1982.  as  "National  Child  Abuse  Prevention 
Week." 

On  June  16, 1982: 

S.J.  Res.  131.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"National  Theatre  Week." 

S.  1808.  An  act  to  authorize  an  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  for  Economic  Affairs. 
On  June  18, 1982: 

SJ.  Res.  201.  Joint  resolution  designating 
"Baltic  Freedom  Day." 
On  June  21, 1982: 

S.  896.  An  act  to  designate  the  control 
tower  at  Memphis  International  Airport  the 
"Omlle  Tower." 

S.J.  Res.  140.  Joint  resolution  designating 
February  11,  1983,  "National  Inventors' 
Day." 


At  3:17  p.m..  It  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerics, 
announced  that  the  House  disagrees  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  5890)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations to  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration  for  research 
and  development,  construction  of  fa- 
cilities, and  research  and  program 
mans«ement,  and  for  other  purposes; 
aslcs  a  conference  with  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Plippo,  Mr.  Glickman,  Mr. 
Nelson,  Mr.  Brown  of  California,  Mr. 
Winn,  Mr.  Golowater,  and  Mr.  Hol- 
LENBECK  as  managers  of  the  confer- 
ence on  the  part  of  the  House,  and  as 
additional  managers  solely  for  the  con- 
sideration of  section  5  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  modifications  com- 
mitted to  conference:  Mr.  Stratton, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
and  Mr.  Robinson. 

EltROIXED  BILL  SIGNED 

At  7:28,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Gregory,  announced  that  the  Speaker 
had  signed  the  bill  (S.  1519)  to  desig- 
nate certain  national  wildlife  refuge 
lands. 


HOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

The  following  bill  was  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  placed  on  the  calendar: 

H.R.  6094.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  U.S.  International  Trade  Com- 
mission, the  U.S.  Customs  Service,  and  the 
Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenUtive  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  3  p.m..  a  message  from  the  House 
of  Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  recedes  from 
its  amendment  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution (S.  Con.  Res.  92)  setting  forth 
the  recommended  congressional 
budget  for  the  U.S.  Government  for 
the  fiscal  years  1983.  1984,  and  1985, 
and  revising  the  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
year  1982;  and  agrees  to  the  same  with 
an  amendment,  in  which  it  requests 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  without  amendment: 

8.  1519.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands. 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
COMMUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3708.  A  conununication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  confidential  report  on  a  proposed  for- 
eign military  sale  to  the  United  Kingdom;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3709.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  an 
order  of  the  Commission  relating  to  certain 
broadcasting  applications  pending  before 
the  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science,  and  Transportation. 
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EC-3710.  A  communkfttlon  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  Im- 
posing ellgibUlty  and  fiscal  limitations  to 
programs  of  aid  to  families  with  dependent 
children  and  supplemental  security  income: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3711.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment for  Administration  transmitting. 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  new  Privacy 
Act  system  of  records;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3713.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  of  the  Inspector  General  of  EPA;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3713.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
monthly  listing  of  GAG  reports  for  May 
1982:  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-3714.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  Advisory  Commis- 
sion on  Intergovernmental  Relations  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to.  law,  two  reports  rela- 
tive to  State  and  local  roles  in  the  Federal 
system;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs. 

EC-371S.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Commission 
for  the  Study  of  Ethical  Problems  in  Medi- 
cine and  Biomedical  and  Behavioral  Re- 
search transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  entitled  Compensating  for  Research 
Injuries:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources. 

EC-3716.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  1981  annual 
report  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution:  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

EC-3717.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  a  revised  rescission  and  three  new 
deferrals  of  budget  authority  by  the  Presi- 
dent: Jointly,  pursuant  to  the  order  of  Janu- 
ary 30,  1975,  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, Nutrition,  and  forestry;  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations:  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs:  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Budget:  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  Science,'  and  Transportation: 
and  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3718.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
final  regulation  relative  to  the  Federal  In- 
secticide, Fungicide,  and  Rodenticide  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  Agricultiu-e,  Nutrition, 
and  Forestry. 

EC-3719.  A  communication  from  the  Prin- 
cipal Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense 
(Comptroller)  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  certification  that  no  payment  was  made 
from  military  construction  appropriated 
funds  during  October  1,  1981-March  31. 
1982  on  contracts  in  a  foreign  country 
except  after  consultation  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury:  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

EC-3720.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made 
to  convert  the  Servmart  function  at  the 
Naval  Supply  Center,  Charleston.  S.C.  to 
performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3721.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbuild- 


ing an4  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  a  decision  to  convert  the 
grounds  maintenance  and  agricultural  pest 
control  function  at  the  Naval  Construction 
Battalion  Center,  Port  Hueneme,  Calif.,  to 
performance  under  contract:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3T22.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Energy  for  Conserva- 
tion and  Renewable  Energy  transmitting, 
pursuaat  to  law,  the  fifth  annual  report  on 
Federal  activities  and  programs  in  geother- 
mal  energy:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources. 

E2C-3723.  A  communication  from  the  Gen- 
eral Cdunsel  of  the  Department  of  Energy 
transm  tting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  exte  id  section  2S2  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Cofiservation  Act:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energyiand  Natural  Resources. 

EC-3t24.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Environmental  Protec- 
tion Agency  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  effects  of  discharges  from 
limestone  quarries  on  water  quality  and 
aquatic  biota;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment aAd  Public  Works. 

EC-3T25.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
minlstrtitor  of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
prospectus  proposing  a  lease  in  Houston. 
Texas:  to  the  Committee  on  Environment 
and  Public  Works. 

EC-3726.  A  commimication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to 
revise  coverage,  benefits,  and  cost-sharing 
under  4>edicare  and  medicaid;  to  the  Com- 
mittee in  Finance. 

EC-3'127.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  respect- 
ing the  borrowing  authority  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs. 

EC-3128.  A  commimication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for 
Adminiatratlon  transmitting  notice  of  a  pro- 
posed computer  match  of  certain  Army  al- 
lotment records  with  listings  for  recipients 
of  food  1  stamps  and  public  assistance  in  the 
city  of  tlew  York;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs. 

EC-3l2g.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  Compensation  and  Benefits  of  the 
Farm  Credit  Banks  of  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  pension  plan 
report  for  the  Sixth  Farm  Credit  District 
Retlrei«ent  Plan  for  the  plan  year  ending 
DecemHer  31.  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Governpental  Affairs. 

EC-3130.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretury  of  Health  and 
Humani  Services  for  Health  Operations  and 
Director.  Office  of  Management  transmit- 
ting, ptlrsuant  to  law.  the  annual  report  on 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Department's 
pension  plan  for  the  plan  year  ending  Sep- 
tember [30.  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
enuneiBal  Affairs. 

EC-3131.  A  communication  from  the  Envi- 
ronmedtal  Protection  Agency  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  the  semiannual  report  of 
the  Agency's  Inspector  General  for  the 
period  fending  March  31,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee 4n  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3T32.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary iof  the  United  SUtes  Postal  Rate 
Commiasion.  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  opiilon  and  recommended  decision  re- 
jecting OOC  and  DOD  proposals  for  at- 
tached mall  classifications  and  rates;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3t33.  A  communication  from  the 
Chief  Jkistice  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
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ting.  pur8u4nt  to  law.  the  report  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUIes,  held  in  Washington.  D.C.,  on 
March  11  and  12.  1982;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judicia^. 

EC-3734.  lA  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator j  of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting a  dr^t  or  proposed  legislation  to 
amend  sectton  1622  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  permit  the  Administrator  to  utilize 
the  Post-Vietnam  Era  Veterans  Education 
Account  for  the  administration  of  the  edu- 
cation program  authorized  by  section  2141 
of  title  10.  pnited  SUtes  Code;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

EC-3735.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  the  Defense  Security  As- 
sistance Agency,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  rep«rt  on  the  Department  of  the 
Navy's  pro^Msed  letter  of  offer  to  the 
United  Kiiiidom  for  defense  articles  esti- 
mated to  coit  in  excess  of  $25  million;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3736.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  facility  RequiremenU  and  Re- 
sources. Of«ce  of  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
I>efen8e  forjManpower.  Reserve  Affairs,  and 
Logistics,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  2|  construction  projects  to  be  im- 
dertaken  by  the  Army  National  Guard;  to 
the  Commiotee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3737.  ;  A  communlcaUon  from  the 
Acting  Director  of  Facility  Requirements 
and  Resources,  Office  of  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  I)efense  for  Manpower,  Reserve 
Affairs,  and  Logistics,  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  lawj  a  report  on  two  construction 
projects  for  the  Army  National  Guard;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3738.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  (ShipbuUding 
and  Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  conversion  of  the  key- 
punch fundtlon  at  the  Strategic  Weapons 
Facility.  Pacific,  Bangor.  Wash.,  to  contrac- 
tor performance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3739.  <  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
(Logistics),  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  converting  the  transient  aircraft 
maintenance  function  at  K.I.  Sawyer  Air 
Force  Base^  Mich.,  to  contractor  perform- 
ance: to  th«  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

EC-3740.  I A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Logistics,  tnnsmltting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  on  vgrious  studies  on  converting  cer- 
tain functions  at  certain  facilities  to  con- 
tractor perlormance;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3741.  I A  communication  from  the 
Comptrollei  General  of  the  United  States, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  enti- 
tled "Fresh  Look  Is  Needed  At  Proposed 
South  Florida  Jetport:"  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

EC-3742.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  Advisory  Council  on  His- 
toric Preservation,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  the  comments  of  the  Council  on  the 
proposal  of  ithe  Office  of  Surface  Mining  to 
approve  a  |>ermanent  mining  program  for 
Pittsburg  ai  id  Midway  Coal  Mining  Co.'s  op- 
eration of  the  McKinley  Mine  in  New 
Mexico:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources. 

EC-3743.  I A  communication  from  the 
Under  Secrietary  of  Energy,  transmitting, 
pursuant  ta  law.  a  report  on  proceeding 
with  remedial  action  at  additional  proper- 
ties in  Salt :  jake  City  and  with  an  additional 
group  of  pr  >perties  at  Canonsburg  using  in- 
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terim  cleanup  standards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3744.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
eleven  lease  prospectus  amendments:  to  the 
Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

EX7-3745.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Nuclear  Regulatory 
Commission  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
the  report  on  abnormal  occurences  at  li- 
censed nuclear  facilities  for  the  fourth  cal- 
endar quarter  of  1981;  to  the  Committee  on 
Environment  and  Public  Works. 

EC-3748.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  the  annual  report 
on  the  social  security  program  for  fiscal 
year  1981;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3747.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law,  notification  of  his  des- 
ignation of  a  Chairman  of  the  U.S.  Interna- 
tional Trade  Commission;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

EC-3748.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Legal  Advisor  for  Treaty 
Affairs.  Department  of  State,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on  international 
agreements,  other  than  treaties,  entered 
into  by  the  United  States  In  the  60-day 
period  prior  to  June  17.  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3749.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  for  Con- 
gressional Relations,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  reimburse  State  and  local 
governments  for  providing  extraordinary 
protection  with  respect  to  foreign  consular 
posts  located  in  the  United  States  outside 
the  metropKiIltan  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

EC-3750.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tution (Administration),  transmitting,  pur- 
suant to  iRW,  the  aruiual  report  on  the  pen- 
sion plans  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  the  Woodrow  Wilson  International 
Center  for  Scholars  for  calendar  year  1981; 
to  the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3751.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  summarizing  and  analyzing  the  re- 
ports submitted  by  executive  agencies  show- 
ing the  amount  of  personal  property  fur- 
nished to  non-Federal  recipients;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3752.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health  and  Human  Services,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  the  aimual  report 
on  actions  taken  to  recruit  and  train  Indians 
to  qualify  for  positions  which  are  subject  to 
preference  under  Indian  preference  laws;  to 
the  Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3753.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Education,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  an  evaluation  study  entitled  "An  As- 
sesnnent  of  Vocational  Education  Programs 
lot  Indian  Tribes  and  Organizations:"  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 

EC-3754.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a 
report  and  recommendation  on  the  claim  of 
the  Tehran  American  School:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3755.  A  commimication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Secretary.  Office  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  the 
report  on  Department  of  Defense  procure- 


ment from  small  and  other  business  firms 
for  the  first  half  of  fiscal  year  1982:  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

EC-3756.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  transmit- 
ting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  the  Veter- 
ans' Administration  health  professional 
scholarship  program:  to  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  (M)minittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Com.merce,  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion, with  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute: 

S.  1500.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  transfer 
of  the  Alaska  Railroad  to  the  State  of 
Alaska  (Rept.  No.  97-479). 

By  Mr.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  2487.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  intelligence  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the  In- 
telligence community  staff,  and  for  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and  dis- 
ability system,  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  97-480). 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  GARN.  from  the  Committee  on 
Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs: 

James  Jay  Jackson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30.  1986. 


of  the  reconsideration  process  including  an 
evidentiary  hearing,  to  provide  that  medi- 
care entitlement  shall  continue  through  the 
administrative  appeal  process,  and  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  quarterly  reports  with  re- 
spect to  the  results  to  periodic  reviews  of 
disability  determinations;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PACKW(X>D  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Stevens  and  Mr.  Gorton): 
S.  2660.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  reenact 
certain  of  the  marine  safety  and  seaman's 
welfare  laws  of  the  United  States:  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  HtTDDLESTON): 

S.  2661.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  commodity 
prices  through  expanded  export  develop- 
ment and  the  use  of  advance  loans  and  pay- 
ments under  the  price  and  income  support 
programs  to  encourage  participation  in  the 
acreage  adjustment  programs  for  wheat, 
cotton,  rice,  and  feed  grains:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 
By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
ZORINSKY): 

S.  2662.  A  bill  to  authorize  amendments  to 
certain  repayment  and  water  service  con- 
tracts for  the  Frenchman  Unit  of  the  Pick- 
Sloan  Missouri  River  basin  program;  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Baker,  Mr.  Stennis.  Mr.  Trurmond, 
Mr.    Johnston.    Mr.    Hcpun.    Mr. 
Denton,  Mr.  East,  Mrs.  Hawkins. 
Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  Sasser,  Mr.  Matting- 
LY.  Mr.  Chiles  and  Mr.  Hollincs): 
S.J.   Res.   204.  Joint   resolution  to  com- 
memorate the  travels  of  William  Bartran;  to 
the  Committee  on  E^nergy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 


INTRODUCTION  OP  BIIiLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  FORD: 

S.  2655.  A  bill  to  provide  increased  maxi- 
mum limitations  for  student  loans  under 
part  B  of  title  rv  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965  for  certain  students  who  lost 
benefits  under  the  Social  Security  Act  as  a 
result  of  amendments  made  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  RecondllatloD  Act  of  1981:  to  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
By  Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD: 

S.  2656.  A  bill  to  direct  the  President  to 
provide  for  the  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
to  prisoners  of  war  held  during  World  War 
I.  World  War  II.  and  the  Korean  conflict 
under  the  same  criteria  applicable  to  prison- 
ers of  war  held  during  the  Vietnam  era:  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr  EAST: 

8.  2657.  A  biU  to  require  that  the  candi- 
dates for  President  and  Congress  and  those 
for  State  and  local  offices  be  listed  separate- 
ly on  a  baUot:  to  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BKIBCl'ER  (for  himseU  and 
Mr.  RumiAN). 

8.  2658.  A  blU  to  amend  title  18  to  delimit 
the  insanity  defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SAStUSK: 

S.  2659.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  to  provide  that  disability  benefiU 
may  not  be  terminated  prior  to  completion 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PORD: 

S.  2655.  A  bill  to  provide  increased 
maximum  limitations  for  student 
loans  under  part  B  of  title  IV  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  cer- 
tain students  who  lost  benefits  imder 
the  Social  Security  Act  as  a  result  of 
amendments  made  by  the  Ominbus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resources. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pord  and  the 
text  of  this  legislation  appear  earlier 
in  today's  Record.  ) 


By  Mr.  SPECTER  (for  himself 

and  Mr.  RcmuAir): 

S.  2658.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 

delimit  the  insanity  defense,  and  for 

other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on 

the  Judiciary. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Specter  on  this 
legislation  appear  earlier  in  today's 
Record.) 


By  Mr.  SASSER: 
S.  2659.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  provide  that  disability 
benefits  may  not  be  terminated  prior 
to  completion  of  the  reconsideration 
process,  including  an  evidentiary  hear- 
ing, to  provide  that  medicare  entitle- 
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ment  shall  continue  through  the  ad- 
ministrative process,  and  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  make  quarterly  reports 
with  respect  to  the  results  of  periodic 
reviews  of  disability  determinations;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SOCIAL  SECUHITY  DISABIUTY  BEMXTITS 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  for  sev- 
eral months,  complaints  of  inequities 
and  allegations  of  quota  systems  caus- 
ing unjust  terminations  from  the  dis- 
ability rolls  have  been  widespread. 
Consequently,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  frustration  among  Ameri- 
ca's disabled  population,  which  covers 
over  4.6  million  workers  and  their  de- 
pendents. 

In  fact,  an  allegation  that  I  received 
from  an  anonsrmous  social  security 
worker  in  Memphis  detailing  the  exist- 
ence of  a  quota  system  led  me  to  re- 
quest an  investigation  in  Memphis  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office.  The 
report  proved  inconclusive  as  to  the 
existence  of  a  quota;  however,  it  did 
reveal  criticisms  often  paralleled  in 
other  States  regarding  the  continuing 
disability  review  process.  These  includ- 
ed: critical  comments  directed  at  the 
quality  of  consultative  examinations 
being  performed  at  the  request  of  the 
State  disability  determination  system; 
complaints  that  the  consultative  ex- 
aminations were  too  short,  were  not 
comprehensive,  and  did  not  adequate- 
ly cover  the  claimants'  impairments, 
and  complaints  that  some  consultative 
physicians  are  rude,  prejudiced,  and 
unprofessional.  TThe  employees  also 
believed  the  Tennessee  disability  de- 
termination system  (DDS)  is  experi- 
encing organizational  and  workload 
problems  because  of  the  current  con- 
tinuing disability  investigation  (CDI) 
program.  They  also  revealed  there  was 
a  high  case  backlog  and  some  pressure 
to  reduce  it. 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  social  se- 
curity disability  program  is  currently 
experiencing  such  a  deluge  of  com- 
plaints which  has  prompted  the  close 
scrutiny  of  several  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

The  disability  program  is  ostensibly 
designed  to  compensate  those  individ- 
uals who,  through  no  fault  of  their 
own,  are  unable  "to  engage  in  any  sub- 
stantial gainful  activity  by  reason  of 
any  medically  determinable  physical 
or  mental  impairment  which  can  be 
expected  to  result  In  death  or  be  of 
long-continued  and  indefinite  dura- 
tion." It  is  an  important  part  of  the 
Federal  Government's  safety  net  to 
protect  those  persons  who  can  no 
longer  support  themselves  through 
work. 

During  the  early  and  mid-1970's,  the 
number  of  recipients  in  the  disability 
program  increased  dramatically  before 
leveling  off  in  the  late  1970's  and  then 
declining.  Between  1970  and  1976.  the 
number  of  disabled  workers  in  the 
social     security     disability     program 


almost  doubled,  from  1.5  to  2.7  million. 
Prom  1970  to  1980  benefit  payments 
rose  from  $3.3  to  $15.9  billion.  This 
growth  prompted  Congress  to  consider 
disability  reform  legislation,  which  I 
supported,  in  the  form  of  the  1980  dis- 
abiliw  amendments. 

A  major  provision  of  these  amend- 
ment required  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
mini^ration.  beginning  in  January 
1982..  to  review  the  cases  of  disabled 
workers  on  the  disability  rolls  at  least 
once  levery  3  years,  except  where  the 
disalMlity  is  considered  permanent. 

However,  in  March  1981.  the  Reagan 
administration,  in  an  attempt  to  real- 
ize further  savings,  decided  to  acceler- 
ate hese  reviews  some  9  months 
ahea(  of  the  January  1982  implemen- 
tatioi  date.  This  was  done  despite  the 
lack  of  appropriate  resources  with 
whicl .  to  handle  the  large  increases  in 
State  agency  caseloads.  To  a  great 
exten  t  this  has  contributed  to  the  in- 
equit  ible  treatment  and  erroneous  ter- 
minal ion  of  a  substantial  percentage 
ofth(  disabled  population. 

In  *:  'ennessee  alone,  the  disability  de- 
termiiation  system  in  Nashville  is 
sched  Liled  to  review  approximately 
11.171^  cases.  Next  year  this  caseload 
will  increase  to  19.747,  and  in  1984 
there]  are  30,896  cases  scheduled  for 
review. 

Now.  the  original  purpose  of  the 
1980  disability  amendments  was  to 
weed  lout  those  individuals  who  were 
no  logger  eligible  for  disability  bene- 
fits. I  strongly  support  any  and  all  ef- 
forts to  rid  Government  programs  of 
waste«  fraud,  and  abuse.  In  many  cases 
there  may  be  sufficient  Justification 
and  eause  for  removing  individuals 
from  he  disability  rolls.  If  they  do  not 
belom ',  on  the  rolls,  then  they  should 
be  rei  loved. 

However,  it  is  apparent  that  the 
rightj  of  disability  beneficiaries  are 
being  callously  disregarded  and  abused 
through  the  hasty  and  inefficient  ad- 
ministration of  unfair  and  unjust  poli- 
cies. In  far  too  many  cases,  what  we 
are  seeing  is  that  truly  deservii>g  bene- 
ficiarJes  are  being  systematically 
loppe^  off  the  rolls  in  an  effort  to 
reduce  costs.  Substantial  evidence  in- 
dicate s  that  gross  inequities  are  occur- 
ring I  ot  only  in  Tennessee,  but  across 
the  ]  ration.  Many  beneficiaries  are 
being  indiscriminately  terminated 
witho  Jt  the  benefit  of  a  medical  exam- 
inatia  n. 

At  c  urrent  investigation  rates.  11.000 
Tenn(isseans  will  have  their  social  se- 
curity disability  cases  reviewed  this 
year,  and  perhaps  more  than  2.500  of 
these  individuals  wiU  have  their  bene- 
fits erroneously  terminated. 

Horror  stories  abound  of  individuals 
who.  ^uddently  faced  with  the  termi- 
natioa  of  benefits,  resort  to  acts  of 
utter  desperation.  The  trauma  and 
shock,  of  disability  termination  has  ac- 
tuallyj  resulted  in  deaths  and  attempt- 
ed sucides. 
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A  rec^t  article  in  the  Memphis 
Commercial  Appeal  outlines  several 
cases  where  individuals  have  been  ad- 
versely a  rfected  by  disability  determi- 
nations. In  one  case,  an  east  Tennessee 
lawyer  tild  of  one  of  his  clients— a 
man  whio  suffered  from  paranoid 
schizophrenia— who  committed  suicide 
because  his  benefits  were  terminated. 
The  Ivtiin  said  the  man  left  a  note 
saying  thkt  was  the  reason  he  took  his 
life.         T 

Anothe^  woman.  51  years  of  age.  suf- 
fers from  multiple  sclerosis,  lupus,  two 
ulcers,  cystitis,  a  tumor,  and  a  deterio- 
rating sp^e.  yet  her  benefits  were  ter- 
minated last  October. 

These  are  but  two  individual  cases. 
The  raw  I  statistics  that  are  available 
suggest  k  serious  national  disability 
terminatipn  problem.  It  is  currently 
estimated  that  about  45  percent  of  the 
individuals  examined  under  the  con- 
tinuing disability  investigations  are 
being  terminated  outright,  yet  almost 
70  percent  of  these  individuals  who 
appeal  their  cases  to  the  administra- 
tive appetl  level  have  their  benefits  re- 
instated by  the  administrative  law 
;h  a  margin  of  error  is  clear- 
table  and  must  not  be  toler- 


judge.  Si 
ly  unacc 
ated 
I  pre 


.  it  this  information  as  evi- 
dence for!  the  need  for  corrective  legis- 
lation. The  legislation  I  am  proposing. 
S.  2659.  is  intended  to  lessen  the 
impact  of  these  adverse  reviews  on  eli- 
gible disability  recipients  while  main- 
taining t^e  necessity  for  ongoing  re- 
views to  I  eliminate  fraud  and  abuse 
from  the  System. 

The  bill  I  am  proposing  contains 
four  majbr  provisions  aimed  at  achiev- 
ing this  gbal: 

First,  tiere  is  a  provision  for  an  ad- 
justment I  period  wherein  benefits  will 
continue  ito  be  paid  for  a  period  of  6 
months  fj-om  the  initial  notice  of  ter- 
mination br  until  such  time  as  a  recon- 
sideratioh  hearing  is  held— if  the  re- 
consideration is  not  held  within  the  6- 
month  p^iod.  Currently,  there  is  only 
a  2-mont^  grace  period,  and  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  is  an  adequate 
amount  of  time  to  prepare  the  individ- 
ual for  either  appeal  or  adjustment  to 
the  loss  of  these  benefits. 

Second,  there  is  a  provision  that  an 
evidentiary  hearing  will  be  provided  at 
the  reconsideration  hearing.  This  gives 
the  indiv^ual  an  opportunity  to  meet 
face  to  face  with  the  persons  hearing 
the  appeaa.  Currently,  this  face-to-face 
contact  i4  not  afforded  the  claimant 
imtil  he  or  she  reaches  the  administra- 
tive law  jvdge. 

Third,  ^he  bill  allows  for  the  exten- 
sion of  medicare  eligibility  until  such 
time  as  a  decision  is  reached  by  the  ad- 
ministrattve  law  judge.  In  many  in- 
stances, Medicare  eligibility  is  abso- 
lutely essential  as  it  is  nearly  impossi- 
ble for  disability  recipients  to  receive 
adequate  [medical  insurance  either  be- 
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cause  of  high  premiums  or  outright  re- 
fusal by  the  insurance  carrier. 

Fourth,  the  biU  requires  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health  and  Human  Services  to 
report  to  the  Congress  on  a  quarterly 
basis  information  which  will  better  fa- 
cilitate an  accurate  evaluation  of  the 
actual  continuing  disability  investiga- 
tions process.  The  bill  details  the  spe- 
cific data  to  be  collected. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  S.  2659 
does  not  allow  for  the  continuation  of 
benefits  to  those  individuals  who  have 
been  terminated  because  they  are  par- 
ticipating in  substantial  gainful  activi- 
ty. These  individuals  clearly  should 
not  be  eligible  for  an  additional  6 
months  of  l>enefits  because  they  are 
no  longer  disabled. 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  this  legis- 
lation will  be  given  expeditious  consid- 
eration by  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  The  gravity  of  the  disability 
termination  problem  dictates  that  re- 
medial action  be  taken  now. 

In  the  meantime.  I  will  continue  to 
work  with  several  of  my  colleagues  in 
an  attempt  to  further  develop  other 
legislative  proposals  geared  to  alleviat- 
ing inherent  structural  defects  in  the 
current  disability  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  immediately  following  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  there  be 
printed  the  following  materials:  a  copy 
of  the  June  3.  1982.  GAO  report  to  me 
on  an  investigation  of  an  alleged  quota 
system  to  terminate  social  security  dis- 
ability benefits,  editorials,  and  stores 
from  the  Memphis  Commercial 
Appeal,  the  Washington  Post,  and  the 
Washington  Times  on  the  current 
problems  with  disability  termination 
procedure."?,  and  the  full  text  of  S. 
2659. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Gemeral  Accouktihg  Oftici, 

Washington,  D.C..  June  3.  1982. 
Subject:  Results  of  Investigation  Into  Al- 
leged Quotas  Being  ITsed  by  the  Social 
Security  Administration   to  Terminate 
Disability    Insurance    Benefits    (OAO/ 
HRD-82-88). 
Hon.  Jim  Sasser, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Sasszr:  In  accordance  with 
your  April  29,  1982.  request,  we  visited  the 
Social  Security  Administration  (SSA)  Dis- 
trict Office  In  Memphis,  Tennessee,  to  in- 
vestigate an  anonymous  allegation  that 
quotas  were  used  to  terminate  the  benefits 
of  disability  Insurance  recipients.  The  alle- 
gation, purportedly  from  a  District  Office 
employee,  claimed  that  employees  were 
being  pressured  to  meet  quotas  in  terminat- 
ing disability  benefits  under  SSA'a  continu- 
ing disability  investigation  (CDI)  program. 

We  visited  the  main  District  Office  in 
downtown  Memphis  and  its  three  branch  of- 
fices. We  talked  to  the  District  Manager,  his 
assistants,  the  three  branch  chiefs,  nine 
claims  representatives,  three  service  repre- 
sentatives, and  three  data  review  techni- 
cians. Included  in  this  group  were  the  local 
employee  union's  president  and  two  union 
stewards.    We    also    met    with    Mr.    Gay 


Moskowitz,  a  representative  from  your 
office  in  Memphis. 

The  primary  purpose  of  our  visit  to  Mem- 
phis was  to  locate  the  anonymous  source  of 
the  allegation  and  determine  its  validity.  We 
also  wanted  to  obtain  from  the  District 
Office  employees  their  perspective  on  the 
CDI  program,  its  impact  on  their  workload, 
and  the  nature  of  any  beneficiary  com- 
plaints. In  addition  to  using  private  rooms 
to  interview  the  various  employees,  we  had 
a  telephone  line  available  after  normal 
working  hours  to  encourage  employees  to 
contact  us  (see  the  enclosed  letter  we  dis- 
tributed to  SSA  employees  in  Memphis). 
The  individual  who  made  the  allegation 
failed  to  identify  himself  or  herself. 

We  concluded  that  the  allegation  regard- 
ing a  specific  quota  for  terminations  was 
groundless  at  the  Memphis  District  Office. 
We  base  this  conclusion  on  the  following. 

1.  The  District  Office  employees  are  not 
directly  involved  in  making  CDI  decisions. 
Their  only  involvement  is  to  support  the 
State  Disability  Determination  Service 
(DDS)  by  helping  locate  beneficiaries,  an- 
swering claimants'  questions,  helping  set  up 
consultative  examinations,  and  performing 
other  support  functions. 

2.  For  initial  disability  claims,  the  District 
Office  accepts  applications  and  makes  earn- 
ings determinations,  but  does  no  medical  de- 
velopment or  evaluation. 

3.  Even  though  most  employees  we  talked 
to  had  criticisms  of  the  CDI  program,  they 
seemed  to  understand  the  philosophy 
behind  CDIs,  the  constraints  the  State  oper- 
ates under,  and  the  reasons  why  people 
were  terminated.  No  one  Indicated  to  us 
that  they  knew  of  quotas  imposed  on 
anyone  at  either  the  District  Office  or  the 
State. 

4.  As  several  employees  were  rather  out- 
spoken in  their  criticism  of  management,  we 
believe  it  is  unlikely  that  management  could 
have  prevented  their  telling  us  of  situations 
involving  quotas.  The  after-hours  telephone 
number,  known  to  all  SSA  employees  in 
Memphis,  also  provided  ample  opportunity 
for  SSA  employees  to  contact  us  anony- 
mously with  information  or  opinions  regard- 
ing quotas. 

Employees  voiced  many  criticisms  regard- 
ing the  recent  CDI  initiatives,  the  disabUity 
program  in  general,  and  other  Social  Securi- 
ty matters.  These  criticisms  often  paraUeled 
those  heard  in  other  SUtes  we  have  visited 
regarding  CDI  issues,  which  leads  us  to  be- 
lieve that  the  program  in  Tennessee,  and  its 
problems,  are  not  unlike  those  found  in 
Ohio,  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  and  Califor- 
nia. As  you  may  know,  we  submitted  testi- 
mony on  these  problems  on  May  25.  1982.  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Oversight  of  Govern- 
ment Management,  Senate  Committee  en 
Governmental  Affairs.  A  copy  of  our  testi- 
mony is  being  provided  to  you. 

Most  of  the  critical  comments  from  the 
employees  were  directed  at  the  quality  of 
consultative  examinations  being  performed 
at  the  request  of  the  SUte  DDS.  The  Dis- 
trict Office  has  historically  received  many 
complaints  that  consultative  examinations 
were  too  short,  were  not  comprehensive, 
and  did  not  adequately  cover  the  claimants' 
impalrmenU.  The  District  Office  has  also 
heard  complaints  that  some  consultative 
physicians  are  rude,  prejudiced  (racially  and 
programmatlcally),  and  unprofessional. 
Opinions  differed  as  to  how  well  the  DDS 
monitors  the  consultative  physicians,  but 
generally,  the  employees  said  that,  because 
of  a  shortage  of  available  physicians  to  do 
examinations,  the  DDS  had  to  continue 
with  the  physicians  used. 


Most  employees  said  there  was  a  need  for 
CDIs,  but  thought  the  program  could  be  im- 
proved. Suggestions  included: 

More  selective  screening  of  those  re- 
viewed; 

A  need  to  show  medical  improvement  as 
justification  for  termination; 

Gradually  declining  benefits  so  terminat- 
ed beneficiaries  can  be  "eased  off"  their  de- 
pendency on  disability  insurance  income: 
and 

"Grandfathering"  all  those  currently  on 
the  rolls  or,  alternatively,  only  those  of  an 
advanced  age  or  with  certain  impairments. 

The  employees  also  believed  the  Tennes- 
see DDS  is  experiencing  organizational  and 
workload  problems  because  of  the  current 
CDI  program.  Several  said  that  there  had 
been  high  turnover  among  examiners  and 
some  morale  problems  and  that  the  State 
had  not  been  able  to  hire  enough  new  staff. 
They  said  there  was  a  high  case  backlog  and 
some  pressure  to  reduce  it. 

On  a  more  positive  side,  many  employees 
said  that,  although  some  errors  had  been 
made,  the  State  was  doing  a  reasonably  ade- 
quate job  with  the  CDI  program.  The  criti- 
cisms generally  related  to  the  procedures 
governing  the  CDI  reviews,  which  were  de- 
veloped by  SSA. 

Many  complaints  have  been  received  from 
beneficiaries  about  the  CDI  program,  and 
filings  for  reconsiderations  and  appeals 
have  increased.  However,  the  types  of  com- 
plaints are  apparently  not  much  different 
from  those  received  before  the  recent  CDI 
initiatives  began  in  March  1981.  SSA  em- 
ployees have  a  great  feeling  of  empathy  for 
terminated  beneficiaries,  who  are  often  con- 
fused about  the  circumstances  and  fearful 
for  their  economic  future. 

We  did  not  visit  the  DDS  in  Nashville. 
Tennessee,  to  pursue  the  allegation  further 
because  we  did  not  believe  such  a  trip  would 
have  been  any  more  productive  than  our 
visits  to  other  States  where  we  found  no  evi- 
dence of  "quotas."  The  Administrator  of  the 
Tennessee  DDS  testified  on  May  25,  1982. 
before  the  previously  named  Subcommittee. 
In  his  testimony,  he  confirmed  the  work- 
load and  other  staffing  problems  described 
by  the  District  Office  employees.  He  also 
addressed  the  issue  of  "quotas": 

■•  •  •  With  all  the  emphasis  we  and  SSA 
have  and  are  now  placing  on  processing 
time,  there  has  never  been  so  much  as  a 
hint  to  sacrifice  quality. 

"Neither  in  my  26  years  in  this  program 
has  there  ever  been  a  quota  established  or 
implied  for  allowances,  denials,  continu- 
ances, or  cessations.  Adjudicative  climates 
may  have  changed,  but  never  a  hint  of  a 
quota." 

We  found  no  evidence  of  a  quota  system 
for  CDIs  (in  Tennessee  or  anywhere  else), 
and  we  were  not  contacted  by  the  anony- 
mous individual  who  made  the  allegation.  It 
Is  possible  that  the  individual  misinterpret- 
ed SSA  "goals,"  or  projected  savings,  as 
quotas  because  a  20-percent  termination 
rate,  as  referred  to  in  the  allegation,  initial- 
ly surfaced  in  an  internal  SSA  study.  This 
termination  rate  was  later  referred  to  in  our 
March  1981  report  '  on  CDIs  and  was  also 
publicized  by  the  media.  It  is  possible  that 
some  employees  had  verying  interpretations 
of  this  termination  rate,  but  we  found  no 
evidence  that  it  was  intended  to  be  used  as. 
or  was  interpreted  as  being,  a  direct  quota. 


'  "More  Diligent  Followup  Needed  to  Weed  Out 
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We  tnist  the  above  Information  is  respon- 
sive to  your  request.  As  agreed  with  your 
office,  unless  you  publicly  announce  its  con- 
tents earlier,  we  plan  no  further  distribu- 
tion of  this  report  for  30  days.  At  that  time, 
we  will  send  copies  to  interested  parties  and 
make  copies  available  to  others  upon  re- 
quest. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OUBGORT  J.  AHART, 

IM  rector. 
Enclraure. 

UJS.  Oekzrai.  AocomrriHG  Omcc. 

Waahington,  D.C..  May  7, 1982. 
All  Social  Skcdkitt  Emplotzes, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Area. 

At  the  request  of  Senator  Jim  Sasser,  the 
VS.  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  is  re- 
viewing various  aspects  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration's  disability  investigations. 
These  investigations  are  currently  being 
conducted  by  the  various  State  Disability 
Determination  Services  (DDSa)  throughout 
the  country.  Senator  Sasser  and  GAO  are 
very  concerned  about  the  impact  of  these 
investigations  on  the  disabled  population. 
and  specifically  with  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  being  conducted. 

GAO  representatives— Bruce  Fairbaim 
and  Russell  Keeler— will  be  in  Memphis. 
Tennessee  on  May  10-13,  1982,  to  discuss 
the  issues  with  district  office  employees. 
While  we  have  recently  met  with  DDS  ex- 
aminers in  several  States,  we  have  not  vis- 
ited district  offices  to  obtain  first-hand  the 
views  of  SSA  personnel  who  often  meet 
face-to-face  with  the  disabled  population. 

Recognizing  that  some  employees  may  be 
reluctant  to  share  their  views  in  person  for 
various  reasons,  GAO  wants  to  assure  every 
employee  that  his  or  her  view  will  be  Icept 
confidential  and  their  identity  protected.  To 
help  in  this  regard,  we  have  made  arrange- 
ments to  have  a  private  meeting  room  avail- 
able between  the  hours  of  1:00  and  4:00  p.m. 
on  May  12,  1982.  to  receive  your  views.  The 
room  is  located  at  the  North  Branch  Office 
(Interview  Room)  and  we  encourage  every 
employee  who  has  information  they  wish  to 
share  to  talk  with  us. 

If  further  anonymity  is  desired.  GAO  rep- 
resentatives can  be  reached  by  telephone  on 
332-1130  (X322)  between  the  hours  of  6:00- 
7:00  p.m.  on  May  10, 11,  and  12. 

We  recognize  that  some  employees  may 
have  specific  allegations  to  report  while 
others  have  more  general  views  concerning 
these  disability  investigations.  We  welcome 
your  views  and  appreciate  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Peter  J.  McOough, 
Associate  Director. 

Note.— This  letter  was  distributed  at  one 
of  the  branch  offices.  Similar  letters  were 
distributed  at  the  other  offices. 

[Editorial  from  the  Commercial  Appeal, 

June  5, 1982] 

Safety  Net  Shrinks 

Political  conditions,  which  the  administra- 
tion and  Congress  have  been  unwilling  or 
unable  to  buck,  seem  to  have  made  inevita- 
ble the  kind  of  personal  hardships  that  have 
occurred  in  the  crackdown  on  federal  dis- 
ability benefits. 

Reporter  Shirley  Downing  of  The  Com- 
mercial Appeal  described  some  of  those 
hardships  in  this  newspaper's  Monday  edi- 
tions. The  cases  included  a  man  who  has 
had  open-heart  surgery  twice  in  recent 
months,  another  who  has  had  two  oper- 
ations for  ruptured  spinal  disks  and  a 
woman  who  said  she  has  multiple  sclerosis, 
lupus,  two  ulcers,  cystitis,  a  tumor  and  a  de- 
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terioraling  spine.  For  each,  benefits  have 
been  denied  or  cut  off. 

A  reoent  government  study  showed  that 
27.8  percent  of  disability  recipients  were  re- 
ceiving improper  t>enefits.  The  potential 
savings  was  estimated  at  $4  billion  in  1980 
alone.  But  is  that  sufficient  justification  for 
eligibilfcy  rules  so  tight  they  eliminate  per- 
sons wfiose  benefits  were  or  would  have 
been  p^fectly  proper  and  legal? 

In  ail  almost  feverish  search  for  more 
ways  to  trim  the  federal  deficit,  the  Reagan 
adminUtratlon  apparently  has  chosen  to  cut 
without  evaluating  what  the  effects  on  indi- 
viduals ^ight  be— without  carefully  working 
out  a  'distinction  between  abuse  of  the 
system '  and  fair  payments  for  reasonable 
standaitis  of  disability. 

Ken  Patton,  director  of  the  disability  de- 
termination section  for  Arlumsas,  told  Ma. 
Downing  that  a  professional  organization  of 
which  Be's  a  member  estimates  that  at  least 
20  percent  of  the  recipients  whose  t>enefits 
are  being  cut  in  his  state  are  unable  to  worlc 

It  goas  without  saying  that  there's  a  lot  of 
difference  between  denying  payments  to 
persons  who  can't  work  and  denying  them 
to  persons  who  can. 

But  the  true  picture  of  the  disability 
crackdown  doesn't  begin  to  come  into  focus 
until  itiE  compared  with  what  has  happened 
to  social  programs  in  general— or  benefits  to 
individuals— which  make  up  half  of  all  fed- 
eral spending. 

Prom  1970  to  1981  spending  rose  from  $2.8 
billion  to  $16.9  billion,  a  sharp  increase  by 
any  stakidard.  At  the  same  time,  tiowever. 
old-age  retirement  benefits  went  from  $26.3 
billion  to  $119.4  bUllon. 

Thes4  programs,  plus  some  miscellaneous 
ones,  accounted  for  36.2  per  cent  of  the  fed- 
eral budget  in  1981.  None  of  them  has  eligi- 
bility based  on  income.  None  is  strictly  part 
of  the  administration's  "safety  net"  for  the 
"truly  ieedy."  And  yet,  apart  from  disabil- 
ity and  Medicare,  which  have  the  least  pow- 
erful pblitical  lobbies  of  the  group,  they 
have  received  the  most  protection  from 
cuts. 

OutsiAe  those  programs,  budget  cuts  have 
fallen  fieavlly  on  another  class  of  social 
spendinfg  in  which  financial  need  is  the  pri- 
mary «-iterion  for  ellKlbiUty.  This  clsss. 
howevet',  which  includes  college  student  aid. 
welfare!  food  stamps,  Medicaid  and  housing 
sub8idi«B,  makes  up  only  8.5  per  cent  of  the 
federal  budget.  Welfare,  for  Instance,  which 
takes  so  much  of  the  public  criticism  about 
waste  and  abuse.  Increased  from  $4.1  billion 
to  $7.7  >illlon  during  the  1970s.  Eliminating 
welfare  entirely  wouldn't  make  a  dent  in  the 
budget  >roblem. 

The  I  sal  "safety  net,"  it  has  been  argued, 
with  CO  ulderable  basis  in  fact,  has  protect- 
ed the  mlddle-claaa  and  even  the  affluent 
throug]  1  pensions  and  old-age  retirement. 

On  one  hand,  millionaires  draw  down 
Social  Security,  federal  retirees  receive 
double-dip  pensions  and  all  Social  Security 
benefiqarles  see  their  checks  increase  sub- 
stantialy  faster  than  the  wages  of  workers 
who  pa}r  for  the  checks.  On  the  other,  elder- 
ly persons  with  meager  resources  are  told 
they  cm  no  longer  stay  in  a  nursing  home 
with  federal  help,  men  and  women  with  se- 
rious (Iseases  or  injuries  and  families  to 
support  have  dlBablllty  benefits  cut  off  and 
other  vimilies  living  in  poverty  lose  food 
stampsj 

The  Ireforms  that  might  make  social 
spending  more  equitable,  that  might  bal- 
ance noeds  more  fairly  against  resources  are 
the  suljject  of  lengthy  study  and  lengthier 
debatea  But  those  interests  with  the  strong- 
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est  political  influence  win  protection  from 
politicans  Who  also  want  a  safety  net— for 
their  politi(kl  futures. 

[From  tne  Commercial  Appeal,  May  31, 
19821 

PuRGiKG  or  Disability  Rolls  Multiplies 

Financial  Worries 

<By  Shirley  Downing) 

Robert  Wilson,  a  54-year-old  former  truck 
driver,  clai»is  he  hasn't  got  the  heart  to 
keep  on  woriUng. 

But  the  government  disagrees.  Twice  in 
recent  months  Wilson  has  undergone  open- 
heart  surgery;  twice  he  has  been  denied 
Social  Security  disability  benefits,  although 
his  doctors  Isay  he  cannot  work.  His  case  is 
under  appeal. 

"I  think  irhat  they're  doing  in  cases  like 
mine,  they'k^  Just  hoping  I  will  go  ahead 
and  die  so  tjhey  can  say,  'This  one  has  done 
lenocked  off  on  us.' 

"It's  rough.  We've  been  waiting  16  months 
and  I  Just  don't  understand  it." 

Wilson  uOks  softly,  sometimes  in  gentle 
spurts.  His  breathing  is  labored  and  each  ex- 
halation is  like  a  sigh.  It  is  the  sound  of  too 
many  cigarets,  weak  lungs  and  coronary  dis- 
ease, and  it  can  be  heard  above  the  patter  of 
rain  strikinf  the  plastic  roof  over  the  patio 
of  his  WallSt  Miss.,  home. 

Peering  through  the  sliding  glass  doors  of 
his  den,  Wilson  talks  of  having  spent  much 
of  the  past  year  hospitalized  and  worrying 
about  how  t»  pay  the  mounting  bills. 

"Sometimes  I  get  pretty  discouraged,"  he 
said.  "Sometimes  I  get  plumb  down  to  the 
depths  and  I  wonder  if  there  is  any  way  out. 

"I've  worlted  hard  all  my  life  and  provided 
for  my  family.  To  have  all  the  props 
luiocked  plumb  out  from  under  me  is  pretty 
hard."  I 

"Last  weeii  the  bank  repossessed  Wilson's 
truck  and  the  power  company  shut  off  the 
gas  used  to  heat  the  family's  suburt>an  brick 
home. 

"We  havd  borrowed  from  family,  friends, 
anyone  wd  could,"  said  Helen  Wilson. 
"Right  now|we  owe  about  $15,000."  She  said 
the  couple'^  charge  cars  are  at  their  limit. 

"The  only  thing  we  can  hope  to  do  is  try 
to  sell  the  hiouse  and  pay  back  all  the  people 
what  we  o\fe,"  said  Wilson,  who  drove  18- 
wheel  truck^  for  31  years. 

But  if  the  Wilsons  have  to  sell  the  roof 
from  over  tiieir  heads,  they  will  even  have 
bigger  proltfems.  They  have  an  8-year-old 
son  at  honte,  as  well  as  their  26-year-old 
daughter  and  her  disabled  41-year-old  hus- 
band and  a  9-year-old  grandson. 

Pam  and  Jerry  Weatherly  moved  in  with 
the  Wilsoru  two  months  ago;  Weatherly's 
disability  payments  of  $1,009  a  month  were 
cut  off  last  iOctober.  His  case,  too,  is  under 
appeal  in  a  Memphis  court. 

Weatherly,  an  electrician,  said  he  injured 
his  back  while  working  in  1978.  He  now 
walks  with  n  cane  after  surgery  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  for  ruptured  spinal  disks 
did  little  to  alleviate  the  pain. 

Mrs.  Weaiherly  said  her  husband  started 
suffering  angina  attacks  after  his  disability 
check  was  siopped. 

e  couple's  van  has  been  repos- 
hey  are  trying  to  sell  or  rent 
railer. 

The  WiUons  and  the  Weatherly's  are 
among  the  thousands  of  Mid-South  families 
being  affeOted  by  a  crackdown  involving 
Social  Security  disabUity  benefits. 

There  are  roughly  181.000  disabled  work- 
ers in  Arkansas.  Mississippi  and  Tennessee 
receiving  difeability  payments  of  almost  $63 


Already 
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million  per  month— or  $756  million  per 
year— according  to  Social  Security  Adminis- 
tration officials.  Many  of  those  recipients 
may  lose  their  checics  in  the  months  ahead. 
The  government  claims  that  some  people 
receiving  Social  Security  disability  are  not 
really  eligible. 

Recent  random  samplings  of  Social  Secu- 
rity disability  recipients,  according  to  a  gov- 
ernment news  release,  found  that  27.8  per- 
cent were  receiving  payments  erroneously,  a 
figure  that  would  have  amounted  to  $4  bil- 
lion in  bad  payments  nationally  in  1980 
alone. 

A  new  federal  law  mandates  that  all 
Social  Security  disability  cases  be  reviewed 
at  least  once  every  three  years  to  see  if  the 
person's  health  has  improved  to  where  he 
can  return  to  work.  Previously,  only  certain 
claims  were  examined,  according  to  Social 
Security  officials. 

In  addition,  cases  are  being  scrutinized  to 
see  if  claimants  meet  tougher  eligibility 
standards.  Many  don't. 

For  example.  42.5  percent  of  the  claims  re- 
viewed in  Tennessee  in  the  past  six  months 
have  resulted  in  terminations.  In  Arkansas, 
52  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed  in  the  past 
six  months  were  terminated  In  Mississippi. 
44.9  percent  of  the  cases  reviewed  in  the 
past  14  months  failed  to  qualify  for  continu- 
ation. 

Although  the  actual  niunbers  of  people 
who  have  been  dropped  from  Social  Securi- 
ty's disability  roles  at  this  point  are  small— 
about  8.000  in  the  three  state  area— the  fig- 
ures are  suggestive  of  the  numbers  and  the 
types  of  recipients  who  could  lose  their 
monthly  payments  in  the  next  year  or  two. 
For  example,  only  about  4.000  Tennessee 
recipients  have  been  terminated  since 
March  1981.  but  many  had  been  receiving 
benefits  for  a  decade  or  more,  said  Herbert 
Brown,  director  of  the  disability  determina- 
tion section  in  Nashville. 

The  criteria  for  receiving  Social  Security 
disability  benefits  has  changed  over  the 
years."  said  Brown.  "It  has  just  become 
much,  much  more  difficult  to  qualify. 

"People  who  qualified  10  years  ago  might 
not  even  qualify  now  and  they  could  be  cut 
off." 

Brown  said  this  year  his  staff  is  scheduled 
to  receive  11.179  cases  for  review.  Next  year 
his  office  is  expected  to  review  19.747  cases 
and  in  1984,  there  are  30.896  Tennessee 
cases  scheduled  for  review. 

"We're  supposed  to  get  6.500  during  the 
1982  fiscal  year,  or  this  current  year."  said 
Ken  Patton  of  Little  Rock,  director  of  the 
disability  determination  section  for  Arkan- 
sas' program. 

"But  in  actuality,  we  will  have  received 
probably  more  than  12,000  cases  to  review 
this  year.  Yesterday  we  got  15  new  boxes  of 
claims  that  we  have  to  review." 

Patton  said  his  office  is  scheduled  to 
review  about  9,000  claims  next  year  and 
about  15,000  claims  the  year  after. 

Patton  said  the  cessations,  or  termina- 
tions, are  being  made  "because  we're  re- 
quired to  follow  the  guidelines  and  Instruc- 
tions given  us  by  the  Social  Security  Admin- 
istration. If  we  do  not.  they  will  take  our 
program  away  from  the  state  government. 

"In  Arkansas  that  would  be  161  people 
who  would  be  out  of  work.  Tou  have  to  do 
what  they  teU  you  and  the  guidelines  have 
changed  in  several  ways. 

"In  1979  they  came  out  with  a  new  listing 
of  impairments  that  says  if  you  have  this, 
you're  presumed  disabled.  They  are  much 
more  stringent  than  the  old  ones,  especially 
in  one  area:  cardiovaacular  disease  and  that 
is  our  No.  1  disability  impairment. 


"Most  people  are  being  rejected  for  heart 
disease.  They  could  have  met  the  old  crite- 
ria, but  this  new  criteria,  if  they  don't  meet 
it  they  are  out." 

He  said  a  professional  organization  of 
which  he  is  a  member  has  estimated  that 
"at  least  20  percent  of  the  people  we're  ceas- 
ing (or  terminating  upon  review  of  claims) 
could  not  work." 

In  many  cases,  administrative  law  Judges 
hearing  cases  on  appeal  agree.  There  is  a 
national  reversal  rate  among  administrative 
law  Judges  of  67.2  percent. 

But  appeals  take  time— sometime  months 
or  even  a  couple  of  years— and  some  people 
don't  have  a  lot  of  time. 

And  for  other  people,  time  is  all  they  do 
have. 

Gertrude  is  a  diabetic  and  a  mental  pa- 
tient whose  words  are  not  easily  underatood 
because  of  a  speech  defect. 

In  a  recent  interview  in  the  offices  of 
Memphis  Area  Legal  Services,  she  said  all 
she  had  eaten  for  three  days  was  a  ham- 
burger, compliments  of  an  Italian  restau- 
rant. She  did  not  know  where  her  next  meal 
was  coming  from. 

"I'm  not  able  to  work  at  all.  I  ain't  got  no 
income  at  all."  said  the  former  cook.  "My 
lights  have  been  cut  off.  I  ain't  got  no  food, 
my  telephone  was  taken  out  and  my  rent  is 
due." 

Gertrude,  her  eyes  red  with  fatigue  and 
her  head  sprouting  a  doeen  small  pigtails— a 
style  reminiscent  of  childhood  rather  than  a 
woman  of  55  years— claims  her  disability 
payments  stopped  coming  without  notice 
last  month.  She  had  been  receiving  benefits 
since  April.  1980. 

Mrs.  Debra  Brittenum.  who  is  represent- 
ing Gertrude,  said  Social  Security  officials 
have  put  a  "tracer"  on  her  clients  case,  but 
to  date  have  been  unable  *  *  *. 

Karen  Dennis,  an  attorney  with  Legal 
Services,  said  since  February  her  office  has 
averaged  about  60  new  disability  cases  each 
month  involving  terminations  or  initial 
claims  rejections. 

Ms.  Dennis  said  she  suspects  that  the  fed- 
eral government  is  trying  to  go  in  the  back 
door  to  make  cuts  in  its  Social  Security 
budget,  cuts  which  have  not  won  Congres- 
sional approval. 

"The  admlnlatration  has  not  been  very 
successful  in  getting  Social  Security  cuU  en- 
acted. A  suspicion  in  my  mind  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  is  administratively  affect 
cuts  by  reducing  the  numbera  of  people  on 
disability  rolls." 

Social  Security  officials  disagree.  Patton 
said  the  federal  law  mandating  the  review 
of  disability  daims  dates  back  to  the  Carter 
administration,  although  the  reviews  began 
last  year  instead  of  this  year  as  originally 
planned. 

Philip  Johnson.  27.  was  one  of  those  Mem- 
phiana  who  stopped  getting  a  check  last 
year. 

Johnson  has  had  to  leam  to  live  with 
sickle  cell  anemia.  %  blood  condition  which 
causes  "excruciating  pain"  in  the  Joints  of 
the  body  "with  every  beat  of  the  heart." 

The  disease  affecU  blacks  and  because  it 
is  not  a  common  affliction,  he  feels  that 
some  doctors  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
disease  and  the  extent  to  which  it  can  dis- 
able. 

Johnson  first  started  receiving  disability 
benefiU  in  1976  when  his  disease  progressed 
to  the  polnv  where  he  could  no  longer  drive 
a  soft  drink  truck.  He  was  terminated  from 
the  program  last  October. 

He  now  spends  his  days  worrying  about 
how  he  will  support  his  wife— who  is  unem- 


ployed—and their  small  son  without  the 
$540  a  month  check. 

One  woman.  51.  said  she  was  terminated 
last  fall  and  she  doesn't  understand  why. 
She  said  she  has  multiple  sclerosis.  lupus, 
two  ulcers,  cjrstitis,  a  tumor  and  a  deterio- 
rating spine.  "My  doctor  wants  me  to  use  a 
walker  or  a  cane  to  get  around  with."  she 
said.  "My  husband  left  me  and  I  had  a  nerv- 
ous breakdown."  She  said  not  to  be  identi- 
fied. 

And  an  East  Tennessee  lawyer,  who  asked 
that  his  name  not  be  used,  said  one  of  his 
clients— a  man  who  suffered  from  paranoid 
schizophrenia— committed  suicide  l>ecause 
his  benefits  were  terminated.  The  lawyer 
said  the  man  left  a  note  saying  that  was  the 
reason  he  took  his  life. 


[From  the  Washington  Times,  May  28, 

19821     - 
Doctor  Says  Termination  op  Benefits 
Triggered  Patient's  Death 
(By  George  pifford) 
It  was  the  kind  of  letter  Hawkeye  Pierce 
would  write  on  "M*A»S*H,"  but  real  doctors 
usually  hold  back  their  outrage.  But  a  real 
doctor  did  write  it,  and  Sen.  Carl  Levin,  D- 
Mich.,  read  it  at  a  Senate  hearing  on  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  sweeping 
removal  of  disability  benefit  recipients. 

"This  is  probably  the  greatest  example  of 
a  miscarriage  ...  by  a  bureaucracy  that 
can't  possibly  function  in  an  honest  and 
ethical  fashion,"  Dr.  Keith  K.  Vinlng  Jr.  of 
Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wrote. 

He  felt  he  had  reason  to  be  angry.  One  of 
his  longtime  patients.  Richard  Kage,  had 
died  of  a  massive  heart  attack.  The  doctor 
believed  It  was  caused  by  "stress  created  by 
the  termination  of  his  disability  benefits." 

"I  don't  care  who  up  there  realizes  that  I 
feel  this  way,"  he  wrote.  "I  will  say  It  now 
and  I  will  say  it  publicly  that  this  service  is 
a  disastrous  failure." 

Kage's  widow,  Ethel,  a  plump,  pleasant 
woman  who  tried  to  keep  the  family  togeth- 
er by  working  as  a  secretary  at  the  high 
school  in  Reed  City.  Mich.,  sat  in  the  wit- 
ness chair  and  told  of  her  husband's  ail- 
ments. He  had  been  a  diabetic  since  he  was 
12,  had  tunnel  vision  and  gave  up  his  job  as 
a  Michigan  state  highway  surveyor  after  a 
stroke  in  1974. 

"If  he  was  sitting  here,  he  could  not  see 
this  pitcher  of  water,"  Mr.  Kage  said,  ges- 
turing toward  the  Jug  by  her  right  hand  at 
the  witness  table. 

Another  physician,  who  examined  Rich- 
ard Kage  for  15  minutes,  ruled  he  was  fit  to 
work.  In  Baltimore,  the  computers  buzzed 
and  Kage  was  lopped  from  the  rolls. 

Ethel  Kage  gave  the  grim  chronology.  She 
said  her  husband  received  a  notice  from 
Social  Security  on  AprU  21,  1981.  that  his 
status  was  l>eing  re-examined,  and  a  notice 
of  pending  cessation  on  May  14.  On  July  ?0 
a  letter  came  saying  his  July  check  was  the 
last. 

Mrs.  Kage  said  she  called  the  local  Social 
Security  office  a  number  of  times,  and  was 
told  on  Oct.  30  that  Kage's  file  had  not  yet 
been  sent  from  Baltimore. 

"All  this  time,  we  had  Xteen  without  any 
income."  she  said.  By  then,  her  husband 
had  been  hospitalized  with  gangrene  in  a 
toe.  It  was  saved  with  antibiotics. 

On  Nov.  5,  Mrs.  Kage  called  Levin,  and  a 
notice  arrived  Nov.  25.  telling  Kage  he  had 
another  appointment  with  the  same  doctor 
who  had  found  him  fit  to  work. 

"Two  days  after  that,"  Mrs.  Kage  said, 
•Dick  died. " 
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Kage  wu  one  of  more  than  400.000  dis- 
ability recipients  whose  cases  were  reviewed 
from  March  1981  to  April  of  this  year.  He 
was  one  of  more  than  190,000  who  were  cut 
off  the  rolls.  Social  Security  calls  that  a 
"ceaaation."  More  than  60  percent  of  these 
are  reinstated  after  hearings,  for  which  the 
disabled  can  wait  up  to  a  year.  No  payments 
are  made  while  the  appeal  is  pending. 

"I  can't  understand  the  disregard  of  phy- 
sicians who  have  treated  someone  for 
years."  Mrs.  Kage  said.  "Why  are  these 
completely  ignored?" 

Levin  and  Oovemmental  Affairs  oversight 
subcommittee  Chairman  William  Cohen.  R- 
Maine,  agreed  the  problem  is  not  a  partisan 
one.  And  they  agreed  on  the  need  for  a 
prompt  solution. 

The  Social  Security  Administration  forces 
disability  recipients  to  prove  again  that  they 
qualify  for  benefits,  although  this  is  not 
speDed  out  for  those  whose  qualifications 
are  challenged. 

Deputy  Social  Security  Commissioner 
Paul  Simmons  said  It  was  up  to  Congress  to 
change  the  system.  He  called  attacks  on  the 
disability  reviews  "demagoguery— good  the- 
atre—a bum  rap." 

Rboda  Oreenberg,  director  of  Social  Secu- 
rity's disability  programs,  was  aslced  if  she 
thought  the  methods  used  are  fair. 

"It's  not  in  my  place,"  she  said,  "to  talk 
about  fairness." 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  14, 1982] 
Social  SECxnuxY's  'Imjusticks' 

Social  Security  Commissioner  John  A. 
Svahn's  recent  public  explanation  for  the 
scandal  involving  termination  of  Social  Se- 
curity and  SSI  benefits  to  clearly  disabled 
people  who  have  already  met  the  strictest 
tests  for  these  benefits,  fails  to  address  the 
magnitude  of  the  errors  being  made  and 
never  explains  the  causes  for  these  arbi- 
trary terminations. 

Statistics  illustrate  that  once  terminated, 
beneficiaries  obtain  their  first  and  only 
face-to-face  and  independent  hearing  in  the 
system,  currently  60  percent  get  their  termi- 
nations reversed  and  over  half  of  the  others 
losing  at  the  hearing  stage  succeed  when 
they  take  their  cases  to  federal  court.  Thus. 
one  gets  a  lietter  picture  of  how  unfair  and 
illegal  the  great  majority  of  the  over  175.000 
terminations  have  been  in  the  March  1981 
to  March  1982  period. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  these  shock- 
ing terminations,  some  constituting  long- 
standing inequities  in  the  disability  determi- 
nations process: 

It  is  simply  impossible  for  state  disability 
determination  review  agencies  to  review 
fairly  540,000  cases  this  year,  860,000  next 
year,  more  thereafter,  and  our  disabled  cli- 
ents are  asking  that  the  1980  amendments 
calling  for  these  mass  reviews  should  be  re- 
examined and  rescinded; 

State  review  agencies  never  see  the  benefi- 
ciaries face  to  face  to  evaluate  the  disability, 
especially  subjective  complaints; 

Social  Security,  without  public  notice  or 
changes  by  Congress  in  the  Social  Security 
Act,  has  improperly  narrowed  standards  by 
which  disabilities  are  evaluated,  and  is  now 
seeking  in  the  name  of  "uniformity," 
through  H.R.  6181,  to  impose  these  secret, 
internally  published  standards  upon  their 
administrative  law  Judges; 

State  review  agencies  ignore  or  fail  to 
obtain  medical  evidence  from  treating  phy- 
sicians and  fail  to  afford  it  proper  weight, 
while  relying  solely  on  cursory,  one-shot 
consultative  examinations  by  doctors  who 
don't  know  the  beneficiaries  and  don't  have 
any  medical  history; 
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Con  ;rary  to  law,  state  agencies  ignore  vo- 
catloi^a  factors:  they  ignore  non-exertional 
factoid  such  as  mental  impairments  and, 
most  (hocking  of  all,  they  ignore  the  reality 
of  pa^  in  evaluating  disabilities; 

Sodkl  Security  no  longer  deems  it  neces- 
sary tA  show  that  there  has  been  substantial 
medlc^  improvement  in  the  disabled  benefi- 
ciary't  condition  since  the  person  was  previ- 
ously found  by  them  to  be  disabled,  thus 
treatiag  the  beneficiary  as  if  he  or  she  was 
applying  for  the  first  time. 

The  inequities  arising  from  the  mass 
review  of  30,000  cases  a  month  currently 
being  shipped  out  for  state  agency  review 
are  made  that  much  more  harsh  for  the 
tens  of  thousands  cut  off.  only  later  to  be 
reinstated  on  appeal,  because  current  law 
does  ii>t  permit  disability  insurance  benefits 
to  continue  pending  the  administrative 
hearing  decision  when  there  is  an  appeal. 

Thuh,  innocent,  severely  disabled  people, 
who  IB  past  wage  earners  have  been  the 
backb  me  of  our  nation,  must  wait  over  a 
year  <  r  more  for  reinstatement  while  they 
suffer'loss  of  medical  care,  their  homes,  ne- 
cessiti^  of  life  and  even  life  itself,  as  the 
suicidis  of  some  beneficiaries  have  sadly 
demoi|Btrated. 

I  h<^  the  hearings  recently  held  by  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  and  the 
oversight  subcommittee  of  the  Senate  Gov- 
emm«tal  Affairs  Committee  will  lead  to 
the  mpst  prompt  remedial  action  to  right 
these  kijustices. 

Jonathan  M.  Stein, 
Chief  of  Special  Projects, 

Community  Legal  Services.  Philadelphia. 
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[From  the  Washington  Post,  May  27. 1982} 
In  tbx  New  Rush  por  BxnxsET  Savings,  a 
I  LiPE  Is  Tramplkd 

(By  Mary  McOrory) 
Richard  Kage  had  to  die  to  prove  to  the 
Social  Security  Administration  that  he  was 
really  f  Ick. 
Two  doctors,  who  had  treated  him  for 
)r  a  variety  of  ailments,  had  certified 
ibility,  but  Social  Security  cut  off  his 
after  a  15-mlnute  examini^tion  by  a 
^phthamologist,  who  said  Kage  was 
>t«l  cripple." 

's  widow,  a  round,  mild,  low-voiced 
named  Ethel,  came  from  Reed  City, 
to  tell  her  husband's  story  to  a 
Senat^  subcommittee  Tuesday.  Kage  was  a 
casualty  of  a  1980  law  that  requires  review 
of  dis^ility  cases. 

Conn-ess  recommended  a  two-year  delay 
in  staiting  the  sweep,  but  budget  director 
EHivid'A.  Stockman  counseled  immediate 
action :  for  quick  savings.  Fifty  percent  of 
those  liuestloned  appealed  their  cases,  and 
67  perient  of  them  won.  The  benefits  to  the 
budgei  are  not  known.  Ethel  Kage  recount- 
ed thethuman  coat. 

If  tie  grisly  weeding  process  continues, 
about  250,000  Americans  wUl  be  put 
through  the  wringer  that  Richard  Kage  did 
not  survive.  While  under  review,  their  pay- 
ments will  be  withheld.  They  are  more  or 
less  aasumed  to  be  cheats  until  they  can 
prove  otherwise.  It  is  part  of  the  continuing 
assault  on  Social  Security  and  one  of  the 
most  aiguiahlng,  although  not  always  fatal, 
ways  4f  making  Social  Security  recipiente 
one  of  the  most  Insecure  elements  }n  our  so- 
ciety. 

SaidlSen.  Carl  Levin  (D-Mich.):  "None  of 
us  want  folks  on  the  rolls  who  do  not  belong 
there.  But  we  want  people  on  the  rolls  who 
do  bel(  ng  there  with  equal  passion." 
The  [Muiel  of  Social  Security  officials  who 


testilit  d  ahead  of  Mrs.  Kage  exhibited  no    This  servic  i  is  a  disastrous  failure. 


passion,  e  :cept  for  saying  nothing  that  was 
clear,  huitane  or  sensible.  They  never  see 
the  people  who  suffer  their  Judgments. 
They  are ;  numbers.  Only  records  are  con- 
sulted. 

The  Ka«es  never  met  anybody  from  Social 
Security  face  to  face.  They  met  brutal  indif- 
ference, inefficiency  and  lies. 

In  April  1981,  Richard  Kage,  who  had 
been  receiving  $459.80  in  monthly  disability 
payments  isince  1974,  received  a  continuing 
disability  [investigation  notice  and,  some 
weeks  later,  notice  of  an  appointment  with  a 
Social  Secjirity  staff  doctor. 

After  a  15-minute  examination,  the  doctor 
reported  ttiat  while  the  patient  was  "blind 
for  all  practical  purposes  ...  the  presence 
of  central  I  vision  in  his  right  eye  gives  him 
some  reprove  from  being  a  total  cripple." 

Kage  hail  been  a  diabetic  from  the  age  of 
12.  his  widow  told  the  subcommittee.  He 
suffered  eye  hemorrhages.  A  stroke  had  left 
him  with  tunnel  vision.  He  wanted  to  work. 
Mrs.  Kagfl  said,  but  he  couldn't  even  walk 
without  sqmeone  supporting  him  on  either 
side.  I 

But  on  May  14  last  year.  Kage  was  in- 
formed of,  "pending  cessation  of  benefits" 
and  told  the  decision  was  based  on  reports 
from  his  own  doctors. 

Actually,  both  of  his  doctors  had  written 
letters  to  Social  Security  attesting  that  he 
was  "in  no  condition  for  employment."  On 
July  30.  t|ie  Kages  were  notified  that  his 
benefits  were  terminated  "effective  that 
date." 

In  Augukt.  Ethel  Kage  wrote  asking  for 
reconsideration.  In  October,  she  called  the 
regional  office  to  find  out  the  sUtus  of  her 
appeal.  The  voice  on  the  telephone  said  she 
would  call  back,  but  never  did.  Three  weeks 
later.  Ethdl  Kage  called  again,  and  the  voice 
said  her  liusband's  records  had  not  come 
from  Baltiinore  where  they  were  "tied  up  in 
the  computer." 

"All  thia  time,  we  had  been  without  any 
income."  she  said  stoically. 

She  wenjt  to  work  as  a  secretary  at  the 
local  high  kchool.  Her  husband,  having  l>een 
officially  sotified  that  he  was  ablebodled. 
found  a  Jbb  of  sorts  as  a  caretaker  in  the 
cemetery.  He  developed  gangrene  in  a  toe 
and  was  hqspitalized. 

On  Nov.  I  5,  Ethel  Kage  sent  an  SOS  to 
Levin. 

Levin  has  in  his  files  a  copy  of  an  internal 
Social  Security  memo  dated  Oct.  1.  written 
by  a  disab^ity  examiner  at  Baltimore  head- 
quarters attd  saying  of  Kage.  "Initial  cessa- 
tion appeaH  shaky  to  me." 

Levin's  intervention  resulted  in  another 
notice  of  "disability  termination"  and  a  new 
appointment  with  the  doctor  who  had 
found  Kage  "not  a  total  cripple." 

On  Nov.  27.  Kage  had  a  heart  attack  and 
died. 

"I  called  the  district  office."  Ethel  Kage 
told  the  snators  in  a  remarkably  steady 
voice,  "to  lay  that  Dick  would  not  keep  his 
appointment,  that  he  had  died.  The  woman 
didn't  say  inything." 

Apparently,  the  death  meant  that  another 
file  could  oe  closed. 

Richard  JKage's  doctor  of  18  years,  KeaU 
V.  Vining  of  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  wrote  a 
letter  that  should  be  framed  and  hung  on 
the  walls  of  the  Disability  Determination 
Section: 

"This  is  probably  the  greatest  example  of 
a  miscarriage  of  a  disability  determination 
by  a  buret  kucracy  that  can't  possibly  func- 
tion in  an  honest  and  ethical  fashion.  .  .  . 
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S.  2659 

Be  ia  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentaHve*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PATMBrr  OF  ASJUSnCKHT  DISABIUTT  BBHKPIYB 
DtmiNG  aSOONSIOIXATION 

SacTioH  1.  (a)  Section  223  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

PATMXNT  OP  ABJUSniKHT  BSNXPTrS  DURING 
RECONSIOIKATION 

"(gXl)  In  any  case  where— 

"(A)  an  individual  is  a  recipient  of  disabU- 
ity  insurance  benefits,  or  of  child's,  widow's, 
or  widower's  insurance  benefits  based  on 
disability, 

"(B)  the  physical  or  mental  impairment 
on  the  basis  of  which  such  benefits  are  pay- 
able Is  found  to  have  ceased,  not  to  have  ex- 
isted, or  to  be  no  longer  disabling,  and  as  a 
consequence  such  individual  is  determined 
not  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits,  and 

"(C)  a  timely  request  for  reconsideration 
of  the  determination  that  he  is  not  so  enti- 
tled is  made  under  section  221(dKl). 
entitlement  to  and  payment  of  such  benefits 
and  any  other  benefits  based  on  such  indi- 
vidual's wages  and  self-employment  income 
shall  not  be  terminated  imtU  such  reconsid- 
eration under  section  221(d)  has  been  com- 
pleted and  the  finding  under  subparagraph 
(B)  of  this  paragraph  has  been  upheld  on 
such  reconsideration,  or.  if  earlier,  until  the 
end  of  the  sixth  month  after  the  month  in 
which  such  initial  termination  determina- 
tion was  made.". 

"(2)  ParagrB<>b  (1)  shall  not  apply  in  the 
case  of  a  termination  of  benefits  which  is 
based  upon  a  finding  made  in  accordance 
with  subsection  (d)(4)  that  services  per- 
formed by  the  individual  or  earnings  derived 
from  services  performed  by  the  individual 
demonstrate  such  individual's  ability  to 
engage  in  substantial  gainful  activity.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  subsection 
(a)  shall  apply  to  determinations  (that  indi- 
viduals aie  not  entitled  to  benefits)  made 
after  the  date  ol  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

RECONSIDERATION  PROCEDURE  FOR  DISABILITy 
BENEFITS 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  221  of  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (d)  through  (i)  as  subsections  (e) 
through  (J),  respectively,  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (c)  the  folllowing  new  sub- 
section: 

"(dKl)  Any  initial  decision  the  Secretary 
renders    with    respect    to    an    Individual's 
rights  for  a  payment  under  this  title  (in- 
cluding a  decision  the  Secretary  renders  by 
reason  of  a  review  under  subsection  (c))  in 
the  course  of  which  a  determination  relat- 
ing to  disability  or  to  a  period  of  disability  is 
required  for  such  payment  and  which  is  in 
whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to  such  indi- 
vidual shall  contain  a  statement  of  the  case, 
in  understandable  language,  setting  forth  a 
discussion  of  the  evidence,  the  Secretary's 
decision,  and  the  reason  or  reasons  upon 
which  the  decision  is  based.  Upon  request 
by  any  such  individual,  or  by  a  wife,  di- 
vorced wile,  widow,  surviving  divorced  wife, 
surviving  divorced  mother,  husband,  widow- 
er, child,  or  parent,  who  makes  a  showing  in 
writing  that  his  or  her  rights  may  be  preju- 
diced by  such  a  decision,  he  or  she  shall  be 
entitled  to  reconsideration  of  such  decision 
under  this  subsection.   Any  such  request 
with  respect  to  any  such  decision  must  be 
fUed  within  60  days  after  notice  of  the  deci- 
sion is  received  by  the  individual  making 
such  request,  or  within  such  longer  time  as 


the  Secretary  may  provide  in  any  case 
where  good  cause  is  shown  as  to  why  filing 
was  delayed  beyond  such  60  days. 

"(2KA)  If  a  reconslderatton  is  requested 
by  an  individ«ial  under  paragraph  (1)  and  a 
showing  is  made  by  such  individual  that  he 
or  she  may  be  prejudiced  in  such  dedsion  by 
a  determination  relating  to  disability  or  to  a 
period  of  disability,  such  individiial  shaU  be 
entitled  in  the  eourae  of  such  reconsider- 
ation to  a  determination  relating  to  such 
disabUity  or  period  of  disability. 

"(BKl)  In  the  case  of  a  reconsideration  to 
be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  a  dectaion  to 
terminate  benefits  in  which  a  determination 
relating  to  disability  or  to  a  period  of  dis- 
ability was  made  by  a  State  agency,  any  de- 
termination under  subparagraph  (A)  relat- 
ing to  disability  or  to  a  period  of  disability 
shall  be  made  by  the  State  agency,  notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  in  any 
State  that  notifies  the  Secretary  in  writing 
that  it  wishes  to  make  determinations  under 
this  subparagraph  ^vfymmring  with  such 
month  as  the  Secretary  and  the  State  agree 
upon,  but  only  if  (I)  the  Secretary  has  not 
found,  under  subsection  (bXl),  that  the 
State   agency   has   substantially   failed   to 
make  determinations  tmder  this  subpara- 
graph in  accordance  with  the  applicable 
provisions  of  this  section  or  rules  issued 
thereunder,  and  (II)  the  SUte  has  not  noti- 
fied the  Secetary,  under  subsection  (bK2). 
that  it  does  not  wish  to  make  determina- 
tions under  this  subparagraph.  If  the  Secre- 
tary once  makes  the  finding  described  in 
clause  (I)  of  the  preceding  sentence,  or  the 
State  gives  the  notice  referred  to  in  clause 
(II)  of  such  sentence,  the  Secretary  may 
thereafter  determine  whether  (and,  if  so, 
begiiming   with   which   month  and   under 
what  conditions)  the  State  may  again  make 
determinations  under  this  subparagraph. 

"(ii)  Any  determination  made  by  a  SUte 
agency  under  clause  (i)  shall  be  made  in  the 
manner  prescribed  for  determinations  imder 
subsection  (a)(2)  and  regulations  prescribed 
thereunder,  except  that  it  shall  be  made 
after  opportunity  for  an  evidentiary  bearing 
at  which  the  individual  requesting  the  re- 
consideration and  the  individual  (if  differ- 
ent) whose  disability  or  period  of  disability 
is  in  question  shall  have  a  right  to  appear. 
"(3)  A  decision  by  the  Secretary  on  recon- 
sideration imder  this  subsection  in  the 
course  of  x^hich  a  determination  reUtlng  to 
disability  or  to  a  period  of  disability  is  re- 
quired and  which  is  in  whole  or  in  part  un- 
favorable to  the  individual  requesting  the 
reconsideraUon  shall  contain  a  sUtement  of 
the  case.  In  tinderstandable  language,  set- 
ting forth  a  discussion  of  the  evidence,  the 
Secretary's  dedston,  and  the  reason  or  rea- 
sons upon  which  the  dedsion  Is  based. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  reg- 
ulation procedures  for  the  reconsideration 
under  this  subsection  of  issues  other  than 
issues  relating  to  disability  or  a  period  of 
disability.". 

(b)  Section  221  of  such  Act  U  further 
amended—  _^, 

(1)  in  subsecUon  (bXl),  by  Inserting 
"under  subsection  (aXl)  or  subsecUon  (d)" 
after  "disability  determinations"  the  first 
place  it  appears,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  the  foUowlnr  "or  the  disability  de- 
terminations referred  to  In  subsecUon  (dX2) 
(as  the  case  may  be)";  _, 

(2)  In  subsecUon  (bX2),  by  inserting  or 
under  subsecUon  (dX2)  (as  the  case  may 
be)"  after  "subsecUon  (aXl)"  the  first  place 
it  appears,  and  by  inserting  before  the 
period  In  the  last  sentence  the  followinr 
■or  the  disability  redetermlnaUons  referred 
to  In  subsection  (dxa)  (as  the  ease  may  be)"; 


(S)  in  subsecUon  (bXSXA).  by  Inserting 
"under  subsection  (a)  or  subsecUon  (d)" 
after  "funcUon".  and  by  inserting  "under 
subsecUon  (a)  or  subsecUon  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "process"; 

(4)  in  subsection  (bX3XB),  by  inserting 
"tmder  subsecUon  (a)  or  subsection  (d)" 
after  "function",  and  by  inserting  'under 
subsection  (a)  or  subsection  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "process"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (e)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)  of  Chis  section),  by  striking 
out  "(c).  or  (g)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"(c).  (d).  or  (h)"; 

(6)  in  subsecUon  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  strildng  out  "under  this 
section"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "or 
subsection  (dX2)".  by  inserting  "or  under 
subsecUon  (dX2).  as  the  case  may  be"  after 
"under  subsecUon  (aXl)"  the  second  place  it 
appears  and  by  striking  out  "subsection  (f)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "subsection 
(g)"; 

(7)  in  subsection  (h)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  inserting  "or  subsection 
(dX2)"  after  "subsecUon  (aXl).  by  inserting 
"under    subsection    (aXl)    or    subsection 
(dX2)"  after  "disability  determinations"  the 
second  place  it  appears,  by  inserting  after 
"guidelines."  the  followinr  "  in  the  case  of 
disability  determinations  under  subsection 
(dX2)  to  which  subparagraph  (B)  thereof 
does  not  r^ply.".  by  inserting  "imder  sub- 
section (a)  or  subsection  (d)"  after  "disabil- 
ity determinations"  the  third  place  it  ap- 
pears, by  inserting  "or  the  determinations 
referred  to  in  subsection  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "in  subsecUon  (a)",  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  reconsideraUon 
by  the  Secretary  of  a  decision  to  terminate 
benefits,  any  disability  determination  made 
by  the  Secretary  under  this  subsection  in 
the  course  of  such  reconsideration  shall  be 
made  after  opportunity  for  an  evidentiary 
hearing  at  which  the  Individual  requesting 
the  reconsideration  and  the  individual  (if 
different)  whose  disability  or  period  of  dis- 
ability is  in  question  shall  have  a  right  to 
appear.";  and 

(8)  in  subsection  (i)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "An  individual 
who  makes  a  showing  in  writing  that  his  or 
her  rights  may  be  prejudiced  by  a  determi- 
nation under  this  subsection  with  respect  to 
continuing  eligibility  shall  be  entiUed  to  a 
reconsideration  and  a  hearing  to  the  same 
extent  and  in  the  same  manner  as  provided 
under  subsections  (d)  and  (e).". 

(C)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  requests  for  re- 
consideration of  decisions  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  filed  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


CONTINUATION  OP  MEDICARE  ENTITLEMENT 
0X7RING  ADMINISTRATIVE  APPEALS  PROCESS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  228  (b)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "the 
month  in  which  notice  of  termination  of 
such  entitiement  to  benefits  or  sUtus  as  a 
qualified  railroad  retirement  beneficiary  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (2)  is  mailed  to  him" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  month  in 
which  such  individual's  entitlement  to  bene- 
fits or  status  as  a  qualified  raUroad  retire- 
ment l>eneficiary  described  in  paragraph  (2) 
has  been  terminated  and  such  individual 
has  exhausted  all  possible  administrative 
remedies  (or  such  bidividual  has  failed  to  re- 
quest such  remedies  within  the  time  period 
provided  for  such  requests)  for  challenging 
such  termination;  up  to  and  including  a  de- 
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dsion  rendered  by  the  Secretary  after  a 
hearinc  as  provided  In  section  221(e)  or  a 
flnal  decision  rendered  by  the  Railroad  Re- 
tirement Board". 

RKPORT  Olf  PERIODIC  REVIEW  OP  DISABILITT 
DCTERlflHATIOirS 

Sec.  4.  SecUon  221(1)  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  after 
"(1)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  transmit  to  the 
Congress  on  a  quarterly  basis  a  report  set- 
ting forth  the  number  of  continuing  eligibil- 
ity reviews  carried  out  under  paragraph  (1), 
the  number  of  initial  benefit  termination 
decisions  resulting  from  such  reviews,  the 
number  of  such  termination  decisions  with 
respect  to  which  reconsideration  Is  request- 
ed under  subsection  (d)  or  a  hearing  Is  re- 
quested under  subsection  (e),  or  both,  and 
the  number  of  such  termination  dec<;<ons 
which  are  overturned  at  the  reconsideration 
or  hearing  level.".* 


(for  him- 
and    Mr. 


By  Mr.  PACKWOOD 
self,    Mr.    Stevens, 
Gorton): 
S.  2660.  A  bill  to  consolidate  and  re- 
enact  certain  of  the  marine  safety  and 
seamen's  welfare  laws  of  the  United 
States:   to   the   Committee   on   Com- 
merce, Science,  and  Transportation. 

OOHSOUDATtOR  AMD  REBf  ACTMElfT  OP  CRRTAIlt 
MARIT.'MR  LAWS 

•  B«r.  PACKWOOD,  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
accomplish  a  much-needed  and  diffi- 
cult task  attempted  unsuccessfully 
four  times  since  1929.  This  is  the  reor- 
ganization, review,  and  enactment  of 
laws  concerning  vessel  standards, 
marine  safety,  and  seamen's  welfare 
now  contained  in  title  46  of  the  United 
States  Code.  This  legislation  is  a  com- 
bination of  many  years  of  effort  to  or- 
ganize these  shipping  laws,  and  the  be- 
ginning of  an  ambitious  new  initiative 
to  review  and  update  the  vast  body  of 
laws  which  Commerce  began  enacting 
in  its  very  first  meeting  in  New  York 
City  in  1790. 

DESCRIFTIOM 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  a 
springboard  for  legislative  action.  As 
introduced,  it  reorganizes  12  chapters 
of  title  46.  Last  fall  a  proposal  in  draft 
form  was  circulated  among  Industry. 
The  Coast  Guard  rejected  all  efforts 
to  change  various  provisions  of  the  ex- 
isting law.  It  was  their  position  that 
any  substantive  changes  will  have  to 
be  made  by  the  legislative  branch.  At 
my  urging,  this  proposal  has  been 
made  available  for  congressional 
review.  The  Coast  Guard  deserves  our 
appreciation  for  the  excellent  work  it 
has  done  in  this  very  difficult  area. 

Following  is  a  list  of  chapters  of  title 
46.  Those  chapters  set  out  in  italic  are 
Included  in  the  bill  being  introduced 
today.  Other  chapters  will  be  included 
In  the  upcoming  staff  draft  upon  com- 
pletion of  review  by  administering 
Federal  agencies  and  public  input. 
Certain  chapters  are  not  and  will  not 
be  included  in  this  initiative.  They  are 
chapters   23.   Shipping   Act:   chapter 


23A,  Ii  itercoastal  Shipping;  chapter 
24,  Me  chant  Marine.  1920:  chapter 
24A,  Ml  irchant  Marine  Act,  1928:  and 
chapter  27.  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936. 

The  ( ;O0B  OP  THE  iiAWS  OP  THE  UNITED 

States  op  America 

title  46— shipping 

Chap.  Sec 

1.  AdmiiUstralion  of  Shipping  Lau>»..  1 

2.  Regittty  and  Recording H 

2A.  Load  Lines  for  American  Vessels .  85 

3.  Clearance  and  Entry 91 

4.  Tonnage  Duties 121 

5.  Discrii  linating  Duties  and  Recip- 
rocal P  IvUeges 141 

6.  Reguli  tion  as  to  Vessels  Carrying 
Steerage  Passengers 161 

7.  CarTi€fe  of  Explotivea  or  Danger- 

otu  Sul  stance* 170 

8.  Limitition  of  Vessel  Owner's  Li- 
ability , 181 

9.  Log  Be  okt 201 

10.  Regul  ition  of  PUoU  and  Pilotage  211 
lOA.    RemUUion    of   Great    Lake» 

Pilots  and  Pilotage 216 

11.  Offices  and  Crews  of  Vessels 221 

12.  Regvi  jtion  of  Vessels  In  Domes- 
tic Con  merce 251 

13.  Passi:  srts  and  Papers  of  Vessels 
Engage  i  in  Foreign  Commerce 351 

14.  /nspo  tion  of  Steam  Vessels 361 

15.  7>io«  sportation    of    Passengers 

and  Me  vhandise  by  Steam  Vessels .  451 

16.  Regvl  xtion  of  Motor  Boats 511 

17.  Regul  ition  of  Fishing  Voyages 531 

18.  Merch  mt  Seamen 541 

19.  WrecKf  and  Salvage 721 

19A.  Adntlralty  and  Maritime  Juris- 
diction » 740 

20.  Suits  tn  Admiralty  by  or  Against 
Vessels  or  Cargoes  of  United 
States. ._ 741 

21.  Death  on  the  High  Seas  by 
Wrongful  Act 761 

22.  Suiti  In  Admiralty  Against 
United  States  for  Damages  Caused 
by  Public  Vessels  or  for  Towage 
Serviced 781 

23.  Sbipp  ng  Act 801 

23A  Intel  coastal  Shipping 843 

24.  Mereti  ant  Marine  Act.  1920 861 

24A.  Men  hant  Marine  Act.  1928 891 

25.  Ship  I  [ortgages 911 

26.  Home  Port  of  Vessels 1011 

27.  Mereli  uit  Marine  Act.  1936 1101 

28.  Carrii  le  of  Goods  by  Sea 1300 

29.  Nauti(  al  Instruction 1331 

30.  Peoni  ge  and  Slave  Trade  Pun- 
ished b]  Seizures  and  Forfeitures...      1351 

31.  MaritI  ne  Academy  Program 1381 

32.  Const  uction  Assistance  for  Fish- 
ing Vesi  els 1401 

33.  CoorUnated  National  Boating 
Safety  1  Togram 1451 

34.  Safe  C  ontalners  for  International 
Cargo..  1501 

PURPOSE 

Mr.  FACKWOOD.  Mr.  President, 
the  pur^e  of  this  initiative  is  five- 
fold: FiTBt,  to  organize  t.iese  shipping 
laws  to  aiake  them  comprehensil^le  to 
the  affected  public.  On  numerous  oc- 
casions, the  disorganization  and  inter- 
nal inconsistency  has  rendered  mari- 
time activity  unpredictable  and  has  re- 
sulted 1^  substantial  litigation.  The 
courts  itt  turn  have  heaped  criticism 
on  Confess  for  the  disorganized  and 
outdated  nature  of  title  46. 
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As  long  ikgo  as  1937.  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  had  occasion  to  refer  to 
the  marine  safety  laws  of  this  country 
as  "a  maze  of  regulations."  It  has 
gotten  wora|e  since  then.  This  year,  the 
Second  Circuit  Court,  sitting  in  New 
York,  bemoaned  the  increasing  inad- 
equacy of  the  statutory  language  of 
chapter  28  "Carriage  of  Goods  at  Sea," 
when  measured  against  the  dramatic 
changes  In ;  shipping  and  transporta- 
tion since  jthe  statute  was  enacted. 
The  court  went  on  to  say  that  Con- 
gress has  "refused  to  rewrite  or  mod- 
ernize COOSA'S  language  to  take  into 
account  developments  in  shipping 
since  1934.'*  Two  decades  earlier,  the 
same  court  referred  to  this  statute  as  a 
"troublesonie  conundrum."  That  char- 
acterization^ is  applicable  to  the  entire 
title  46.        I 

Second,  to  make  application  of  the 
laws  to  indlustry  easier,  quicker,  and 
less  expensive.  This  could  thus  be  con- 
sidered a  component  of  administration 
and  congressional  initiatives  toward 
regulatory  rjeform.  If  only  a  handful  of 
Coast  Guard  officers,  through  experi- 
ence gained! over  years,  combined  with 
in-house  interpretation  and  common- 
sense,  really  understand  these  laws, 
the  result  \i  uncertainty  and  delay  for 
industry.  It  i  also  stsTnies  technological 
development.  If  the  laws  are  organized 
so  that  thei  can  be  more  easily  found 
and  understood,  we  may  be  able  to  fur- 
ther delegate  responsibilities  to  the 
private  sector,  such  as  has  been  accom- 
plished with  private  inspection  and 
documentation  societies.  This  in  turn 
will  result  ^  further  cost  savings  to 
the  Federal]  Government  and  efficien- 
cies for  the  industry. 

Third,  it  it  obvious  to  even  the  most 
casual  revieVer  that  many  of  the  laws 
are  so  outdated  as  to  be  simply  taking 
up  space  in  the  United  States  Code. 
Two  of  the  inore  obvious  examples  are 
chapter  6.  *' Regulation  as  to  Vessels 
Carrying  Steerage  Passengers"  and 
chapter  30.  "Peonage  and  Slave  Trade 
Punished  l^y  Seizures  and  Forfeit- 
ures." We  »«11  identify  those  chapters 
and  sectionjB  of  title  46  which  no 
longer  serv^  any  purpose  and  repeal 
them. 

Fourth,  nil 
outdated,  bi 


imerous  other  sections  are 
kt.  because  they  continue 
to  effect  present-day  commerce,  re- 
quire substkntive  change  to  make 
them  applicable  and  useful  today.  The 
Carriage  of  Goods  by  Sea  Act  con- 
tained in  chapter  28,  and  referred  to 
by  the  second  circuit  above,  is  an  ex- 
ample of  a  law  which  is  not  responsive 
to  current  commercial  practices  and 
maritime  tedhnology. 

Fifth.  I  have  no  doubt  that  certain 
sections,  though  relevant  and  general- 
ly up  to  date,  may  deserve  reconsider- 
ation based  on  industry  and  Govern- 
ment agenc}  input.  If  we  can  improve 
existing  lawJ  we  will. 
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PLAN  under  scrutiny  throughout  the  maritime  which  the  law  is  now  t>eing  applied  by  Coast 
Today's  "clean"  recodification  of  community.  Guard  field  units.  Once  the  views  of  Cwst 
r>nrt<nns  of  titlp  48  arp  avftilahlp  in  bill  Two  elements  In  the  intended  format  are  Guard  field  and  operational  personnel  had 
^il^  LS™  ^L^«!^^»nt  .«H  worth  noting.  One  is  the  reorganization  of  been  obtained,  the  draft  was  again  updated, 
form  to  industry.  Government.  Md  ^^^^^  material  into  unlU.  An  example  is  At  this  point  the  Chief  Counsel  of  the  Coast 
the  public.  Concurrently,  I  have  writ-  ^j,e  treatment  of  the  Federal  Boat  Safety  Guard  was  confident  that  he  had  produced 
ten  to  Secretary  Drew  Lewis  and  Mai-  ^ct.  which  cuts  across  the  areas  of  safety  a  draft  proposal  which  accurately  reflected 
colm  Baldrlge  requesting  that  the  equipment  for  recreational  vessels,  manning  the  maiuier  in  which  the  Coast  Guard  con- 
Maritime  Administration.  Coast  of  certain  commercial  passenger-carrying  strued  and  applied  the  existing  provisions  of 
Guard,  and  National  Marine  Fisheries  vessels,  identlflcaUon  of  undocumented  self-  the  several  hundred  sections  in  Title  46 
Service  all  chanters  of  title  46  which  propelled  vessels,  and  negligent  operation  of  which  come  under  its  administration.  How- 
thPv  »/lminist.Pr— othPr  than  chanters  ^  vessels.  The  Intent  to  reorganize  these  ever,  worlt  was  Just-beglnnlng. 
o,  Lrf^^  ^r«J?Hl  tH^nnl^P^  ni^tters  with  others  of  reUted  or  supple-  The  next  step  was  to  obUin  the  views  of 
23-J4A  ana  j-/— provioe  ine  »..ommerce  nj^n^ary  application  is  reflected  in  the  pro-  those  people  whose  commercial  and  recre- 
Committee  with  suggested  reorganiza-  pog^i^  ational  interests  were  regiUated  by  the  fed- 
tion  and  revisions.  The  other  clement  is  the  tailoring  of  Ian-  eral  shipping  code.  A  number  of  industrial 
The  resulting  work  product,  togeth-  guage  to  facilitate  both  temporary  inclusion  groups,  labor  organizations,  shipping  com- 
er with  that  of  other  agencies  and  in-  in  the  U.S.  Code  and  ultimate  assimilation  panies,  trade  associations,  and  law  firms 
dustry.  will  be  considered  and  a  com-  into  a  truly  "codified"  tlUe.  The  substitutes  were  contacted  and  asked  whether  they 
mittee' staff  draft  made  available  this  maAe  necessary  by  non-statutory  reorgani-  would  be  interested  in  participating  in  the 
RPRRion  That  draft  will  encomnass  the  nation  plans  and  other  transfers  of  author-  early  stages  of  drafting  a  way  out  of  the 
10  S^Uro^V«!^liJTr,  fTi=  wii  niV,»  ity,  especially  since  1946.  have  frequently  maze.  The  response  was  overwhelming.  In 
12  chapters  covered  In  this  bill,  plus  ^.^^^^  confusion  in  the  shipping  industry,  the  weelcs  that  followed,  copies  of  the  legls- 
others  mentioned  earlier  in  this  state-  Terms  used  in  this  draft  restatement,  as  lative  proposal  and  supporting  documents 
ment  and  suggested  by  Government/  ^gn  as  the  internal  cross  references,  have  were  delivered  to  dozens  of  individuals  and 
industry  comment.  been  designed  to  present  the  Code  editors  groups.  As  these  organizations  began  their 
Background  with  the  least  need  for  editing  and  to  mini-  analyses  of  the  proposal,  the  Coast  Guard 
At  thia  rtnint  It  Is  iispfiil  t.o  nrovide  mlze  potentiaUy  confusing  terminology.  contacted  the  prestigious  Maritime  Iaw  As- 
thic  »«!!^v^«I,;h  or,  n,^l^lv  how  The  purpose  of  the  current  legislative  pro-  sociatlon  of  the  United  SUtes  (MLA)  and 
this    background    on    precisely    now  ^^^^^  ^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  j^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  assistance.  The  MLA,  an  orga- 

today  S  legislative  proposal  was  aevei-  qu„<j  ^  administer,  easier  for  the  man-  nization  which  has  an  acute  interest  in  es- 
oped.  For  this  purpose,  I  ask  unani-  ^^^^  community  to  apply,  and  easier  for  ev-  tablishlng  uniform  laws,  expressed  Immedi- 
mous  consent  that  the  following  por-  eryone  to  understand.  The  drafting  of  the  ate  support  of  the  goals  of  the  project 
tlons  of  an  aurticle  entitled  "The  Maze  legislative  proposal  began  in  earnest  in  May  through  its  Presiaent,  John  W.  Sims,  Esq., 
Revisited:  An  Update  on  the  Revisions     1980  at  the  direction  of  the  Commandant  of     of  New  Orleans. 

of  the  ShiDDine  Laws  "  which  ap-  the  Coast  Guard  and  under  the  guidance  of  In  November  1981  the  Chief  Maritime 
Beared  in  the  Dublicatlon  Proceedings  the  Chief  Counsel  and  the  Chief,  Office  of  International  Law  Division  at  U.S.  Coast 
Sfff!^  loal  ^  tnHnrfpH  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Safety.  Using  as  ite  foun-  Guard  Headquarters  was  invited  to  address 
Marcn  l»»^.  oe  mciuaea  m  wic  ^<^^^^  ^  ^g,  commerce  Committee  print  of  the  MLAs  Committee  on  Coast  Guard  and 
Record.  ..^  3}^  (^  consolidate  and  Reenact  Certain     Navigation  at  its  annual  meeting  in  New 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate-  ^j  ^^^  Marine  Safety  and  Seamen's  Welfare  York.  As  a  result  of  that  meeting  and  other 
rial  was  ordered  printed  in  the  i^ws  of  the  United  states."  the  drafters  discussions,  dozens  of  members  of  the  Mari- 
Recoro.  as  follows:  proceeded  with  their  task,  again  under  the     time  Law  Association  examined  portions  of 

Because  of  its  complexity.  Title  46  has    general  guideline  that  they  make  no  "sub-     the  draft  proposal  and  provided  the  Coast 
proved  to  be  among  the  most  difficult  for    stantive  change  of  a  controversial  nature."     Guard   with   their  critical   commente.   On 
Congress  to  enact  as  "positive  law"  (in  other     After  eighteen  months,  a  draft  proposal  was     January  20,   1982,  a  meeting  was  held  at 
words  Congress  has  had  difficulty  reenact-     complete.    The    product    divided    existing     Coast  Guard  Headquarteis  in  Washmgton 
Ing  the  previously  enacted  statutes  into  a     marine  safety  and  seamen's  welfare  laws     at  which  interested  representatives  from  aU 
consolidated,  organized  title  of  the  United     into  ten  clearly  defined  chapters.  It  filled     areas  of  the  marltune  community  were  in- 
states Code).  The  first  attempt  to    codify"     three  hundred  pages  of  text.  vlted  to  comment  on  the  proposal.  The  sub- 
Federal  shipping  law  came  in  1929.  shortly        At  this  point,  those  close  to  the  project     stance   of  commente   received  up   to  that 
after  the  adoption  of  the  United  SUtes    came  to  understand  that  they  were  faced    point  was  made  laiown  at  the  meetuig.  A 
Code  That  effort  failed  for  reasons  which     with  the  awesome  task  of  testing  what  they     general  description  of  the  intent  and  pur- 
have  now  become  obscure.  A  similar  effort     had  produced  against  the  actual  text  of  the     pose  of  the  legislative  proposal  was  offered, 
in  the  late  1940s  also  faUed.  In  the  early     existing  shipping  laws,  knowing  that  any  at-     and  objections  and  other  comments  were 
1960s,  the  Commandant  of  the  Coast  Guard,     tempt  to  bring  108  years  of  piecemeal  Con-     heard.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  mfetmg  the 
partiaUy  in  response  to  the  urgings  of  the     gressional  activity  into  a  single,  succinct    Coast  Guard  began  to  move  rapidly  to  final- 
Senate  Commerce  Committee,  assembled  a    document  would  invariably  result  in  inad-    ize  its  legislative  proposal.* 
special  team  of  three  attorneys  to  draft  in    vertent  omlaBlons.  conflicts,  and  editorial  to-  oi-i7^^A*i  nn.^  hw«.if 
I^S^tive  law  form,  without  making  any  "sub-    accuracies.  The  CoMt  Guard  sought  the               By  Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself 
stantive  change  of  a  controversial  nature,"  a    opinion,    cooperation,    and    assistance    of                  and  Mr.  Huddleston): 
resUtement  of  Title  46.  This  group  worked    those  who  would  be  most  affected  by  the        s.  2661.  A  bill  to  improve  farm  com- 
dillgently  for  almost  three  years  and.  in    legislative  propoaaL                                          modity      prices     through      expanded 
1967.  presented  to  the  Commerce  Commit-       First,  the  drafters  of  ttie  leglaUtlon  went    g^-Q^  market  development  and  the 
tee  a  draft  of  "A  Bill  to  Consolidate  and  Re-    »<>  the  Coast  OuwdiUelf.  A  n>MW  panel  of                  advance  loans  and  payments 
enact  Certain  of  the  Marine  Safety  and  Sea-    three  senior  and  highly  qualified  officers    "^   01   f"^^*^  income  support 
mens  Welfare  Laws  of  the  United  SUtes."     whose  cv«eri   had  been  concentrated   in    )1?°"  "^^  P'^f!.!?"  ^ 
The  draft  received  widespread  approval  and    fields  related  to  the  regulation  of  commer-    programs   to   entourage   partici^ion 
would  have  placed  all  of  the  commerelal    clal  shipping  was  appointed  by  Rear  Admi-    in  the  acreage  adjustment  programs 
vessel  safety  law  in  a  single,  easUy  usable    ral  Clyde  T.  Luak.  Jr..  Chief.  Office  of  Mer-    for    wheat,    cotton,    rice,    and    feed 
format  for  the  first  time  in  almost  one  hun-    chant  Marine  Safety,  to  examine  the  draft    grains;  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
dred  years.  However,  in  the  adminlstraUve    propoaal  for  coMlitency  with  longstanding    ^^^  Nutrition,  and  Forestry, 
upheaval  resulting  from  the  creation  of  the     Coast  Guard  practices  and  Interpretations.                  phookam  impkovement  act  op  i»sa 
new  Department  of  TransporUtion.  the  bill    For  several  weeks  the  panel  went  patastak-        J^^'^'JtS^   ^     President 
wasscranoed                                                    ingly  through  the  300-page  document,  line       Mr.     COCHRAN.     Mr.     rresiaeni. 
Things  remained  unchanged  from   1967    by  line.  Once  their  comments  had  been  eval-     today  I  am  introducing  for  myself  and 
untu  1971    when  yet  another  resUtement    uated  and  Incorporated  into  the  proposal,  a    Senator  Hxtddlestoh  a  bill  which  is  di- 
was  attemjjted  and  eventually  shelved.  The    second  edition  of  the  draft  was  produced    rected  at  two  of  the  most  serious  prob- 
project  was  not  resumed  until  the  spring  of    and  distributed   to  Coast  Guard  Marine    jgjQg  facing  the  American  farmer— low 
1980.  when  the  present  Commandant  deslg-    Safety  and  legal  perawmel  in  ■ome  of  the       ^.j^gg  ^^^  availability  of  credit, 
nated  the  redrafting  and  simplification  of    naUon's  busiest  port  ciOes.  Meetings  were                                          introduced  legisla- 
the  shipping  laws  one  of  his  "milestone    then  held  between  these  persons  and  the    .if^^Jich  beo^e  part  of  the  Agricul- 
nroiiH-t*  "  A  draft  oroDoaal  baaed  largely  on    draftsmen  to  determine  whether  the  pro-     tion  wmcii  oecame  paxi  01  me  Agrn-ui 
ff  !^7  bm!l!«  SS^JI^A  p^al^and  is    poMd  was  in  conformity  with  the  manner  in    ture  and  Food  Act  of  1981.  I  stressed 
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the  need  to  assist  farmers  during  peri- 
ods of  excess  supply  and  depressed 
prices.  In  particular,  I  wanted  to  be 
sure  that  we  put  Jnto  place  programs 
which  assist  farmers,  adjust  supply, 
and  strengthen  demand  when  market 
prices  are  low. 

Unfortunately,  we  are  in  the  midst 
of  such  a  situation  now.  We  have  just 
come  through  a  difficult  spring  where 
the  combination  of  low-market  prices 
and  high-interest  rates  made  it  very 
difficult  for  many  farmers  to  plant 
their  crops. 

Despite  efforts  to  encourage  a  reduc- 
tion in  production,  it  appears  that 
farmers  could  produce  large  crops 
again  this  year  if  good  weather  pre- 
vails. With  continued  weak  demand, 
farm  prices  could  remain  dangerously 
low  well  into  next  year. 

I  am  concerned  that  if  this  happens 
many  of  our  farmers  who  are  finan- 
cially depressed  could  be  placed  in  a 
near  bankruptcy  situation.  In  my  opin- 
ion, we  cannot  afford  to  wait  until  this 
happens.  Now  is  the  time  to  make  pro- 
gram changes  to  address  this  problem, 
not  later  when  it  is  too  late. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  will  greatly  improve  the  abil- 
ity of  the  Secretary  to  effect  changes 
to  strengthen  market  prices  and  at  the 
same  time  provide  financial  assistance 
to  farmers  during  planting  time.  It 
contains  three  major  provisions. 

Two  of  them  provide  advance  finan- 
cial assistance  to  farmers  as  an  incen- 
tive to  participate  in  the  acreage  re- 
duction program. 

The  third  compliments  the  first  two 
by  strengthening  our  efforts  to 
expand  demand  through  increased  ex- 
ports. The  following  is  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  each  provision. 

AOVAMCED  CCC  LOANS 

Under  current  law,  if  a  farmer  par- 
ticipates In  the  program,  he  can  put 
his  crop  under  loan  with  the  Govern- 
ment after  harvest.  The  purpose  of 
this  loan  is  to  provide  interim  financ- 
ing while  farmers  market  their  crops. 
Over  the  years,  this  has  been  a  very 
effective  program  allowing  them  to 
hold  their  crop  during  the  harvest 
period  when  prices  are  typically  low 
and  selling  them  when  prices  strength- 
en later  in  the  year. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today 
would  provide  that  the  Secretary 
make  advance  loans  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  to  farmers 
that  agree  to  participate  in  the  acre- 
age reduction  program.  Such  loans 
would  be  made  in  the  spring  rather 
than  after  harvest  as  is  the  case  under 
current  law. 

The  amount  of  the  loan  would  be 
limited  to  that  portion  of  the  farmers 
crop  which  is  required  to  be  reduced. 
In  other  words,  if  there  is  a  15-percent 
acreage  reduction  program  in  place,  a 
farmer  would  receive  an  advanced 
CCC  loan  on  15  percent  of  his  normal 
production.  Further,  to  encourage  par- 


tlclpat  on,  the  interest  on  these  loans 
would  Eux:rue  from  harvest  time  rather 
than  V  hen  the  advance  is  made  in  the 
spring, 

There  are  a  number  of  advantages  to 
this  change.  First,  farmers  would  have 
accessjto  the  benefits  of  the  CCC  loan 
at  plai  ting  time  rather  than  having  to 
wait  until  harvest.  Second,  the  Oov- 
emmeut's  position  would  be  secured 
throug  li  a  loan  contract  for  an  equiva- 
lent aiiount  of  the  product.  Third,  it 
will  b(!  easy  to  implement  because 
farmeit  already  understand  the  CCC 
loan  program  and  the  Government  al- 
ready has  the  delivery  system  in  place. 
And,  fourth,  it  will  save  the  Govern- 
ment ^oney  because  of  increased  par- 
ticipation in  the  acreage  reduction 
progra^  which  will  correspondingly 
reduce  >  production,  increase  market 
prices,  and  lower  Government  defi- 
ciency payments. 

ApVANCCD  DEnCIENCY  PAYMSNTS 

The  Second  provision  is  an  alterna- 
tive amiroach  to  resolving  the  same 
proble^.  In  cases  where  market  prices 
are  low  and  the  Government  is  pro- 
jecting large  deficiency  payments,  the 
bill  provides  the  Secretary  make  a  por- 
tion of}  the  projected  payment  in  ad- 
vance io  those  who  agree  to  partici- 
pate, lipecifically  the  bill  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  one-half 
of  the  projected  deficiency  pajmient  in 
advance  upon  agreement  by  the 
farmer  of  intentions  to  participate  in 
an  acreage  reduction  program. 

Sinca  the  payment  is  based  on  a  pro- 
jected late,  the  bill  provides  for  repay- 
ment ii  the  actual  deficiency  payment 
is  less  than  the  amount  advanced. 

This  kltematlve  has  similar  advan- 
tages t©  the  advance  CCC  loan  provi- 
sion. While  it  is  directed  at  the  same 
problem  it  is  different  in  that  if  the 
actual  deficiency  payment  is  more 
than  the  amount  advanced  the  farmer 
would  retain  the  advance  and  addi- 
tionalljf  would  receive  the  difference 
between  the  advance  and  the  actual 
pajmient. 

HoweHrer,  if  the  projection  is  wrong 
and  th^  actual  payment  is  less  than 
the  adf ance  the  farmer  would  be  re- 
quired to  reimburse  the  difference  to 
the  Gotemment. 

Both  of  these  provisions  strengthen 
the  acreape  reduction  program  by  en- 
couragkig  participation.  By  doing  so, 
the  deapred  supply  adjustment  can  be 
made  with  corresponding  higher 
market;  prices  and  lower  direct  Gov- 
emmeiit  payments  to  support  farm 
income] 

A  number  of  concerns  have  been  ex- 
pressed! about  using  acreage  reduction 
prograitis  exclusively  in  an  effort  to 
strengthen  market  prices.  The  pri- 
mary al'gument  is  the  tendency  of  pro- 
ducers jin  other  countries  to  expand 
their  liroduction  and  markets  when 
the  united  States  is  trying  to  bring 
supply  back  in  line  with  demand. 


I  share 
therefore 
strengther 
competitic  n 
sion  whicli 
to  increase 
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some  of  this  concern  and 
believe   it   is   necessary   to 

our  ability  to  meet  this 
I.  The  bill  contains  a  provi- 

would  expand  our  efforts 
exports. 


EXP<  )RT  MARKET  DEVELOPIIENT 

Under  current  law  up  to  25  percent 
of  the  commodities  shipped  imder  title 
I  of  Public  Law  480  provides  food  aid 
to  middle  |and  upper  income  develop- 
ing countries  on  concessional  terms. 
The  otheij  75  percent  goes  to  lower 
income  developing  coimtries. 

This  has  been  a  very  successful  pro- 
gram with  many  countries  going  from 
participation  under  title  I  to  major 
commercial  customers.  Japan  and 
Korea  are  (wo  examples. 

The  proiision  contained  in  this  bill 
would  givd  the  Secretary  authority  to 
use  up  td  25  percent  of  the  funds 
under  title  I  to  establish  an  intermedi- 
ate credit  guarantee  program  specifi- 
cally taUoried  to  the  food  needs  of  the 
middle  and  higher  income  developing 
countries.  Specifically,  the  funds  could 
be  used  to  provide  an  interest  conces- 
sion similar  to  those  under  the  exist- 
ing title  I  i^rogram. 

By  usingi  25  percent  of  the  funds  to 
provide  credit  assistance  on  loan  guar- 
antees raiher  than  making  direct 
loans  at  low-interest  rates,  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  program  will  be  en- 
hanced. It  has  been  estimated  that  the 
volume  increase  could  be  as  high  as  six 
to  seven  times  with  the  same  direct 
Government  outlays. 

This  provides  a  much-needed  pro- 
gram between  the  commercial  market 
and  the  traditional  concessional  sales. 
By  doing  s^  it  will  be  easier  to  provide 
the  transition  needed  to  convert  these 
countries  t6  conunercial  customers. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  repeat,  now  is 
the  time  far  us  to  make  changes  to  ad- 
dress the  problems  facing  agriculture, 
not  later  when  it  is  too  late.  I  believe 
that  by  addressing  both  the  supply 
and  demai^  side  this  bill  strengthens 
current  la^^  and  will  greatly  increase 
the  effectifeness  of  existing  programs 
to  get  agriculture  back  into  a  sound  fi- 
nancial condition. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  biing  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  soUows: 


S.  2661 


Be  it  enacied  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatibea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  (jlted  as  the  "Parm  Program  Im- 
provement Act  of  1982". 

ADVAI ICK  LOANS  AND  PAYMENTS 


>f 


Sec.  2.  Effective 
1985  crops 
cotton,  and 
Act  of  1949 
section  107B 


only  for  the  1983  through 

wheat,  feed  grains,  upland 

•ice.  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 

is  amended  by  inserting  after 

a  new  section  107C  as  follows: 
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"ADVANCE  LOANS  AND  PAYMENTS 

"Sec.  107C.  (a)  Effective  with  respect  to 
each  of  the  annual  programs  established  for 
the  1983  through  1985  crops  of  wheat,  feed 
grains,  upland  cotton,  and  rice  under  sec- 
tions 107B.  105B.  103(g).  and  lOl(i)  of  this 
title,  respectively,  whenever  the  Secretary 
implements  an  acreage  limitation  or  set- 
aside  program  for  a  crop  of  any  of  such 
commodities,  the  Secretary  shall  make 
available,  to  producers  who  agree  to  partici- 
pate in  the  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside 
program,  advances  on  commodity  loans 
under  the  terms  and  conditions  provided  in 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section  or  advance  de- 
ficiency payments  under  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions provided  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion (If  the  Secretary  determines  it  likely, 
based  on  available  information,  that  defi- 
ciency payments  will  be  made  under  the 
annual  program  involved):  and  may  make 
available  to  such  producers  both  such  loan 
advances  and  advance  deficiency  payments. 
"(b)  Advances  on  commodity  loans  shall 
be  made  under  the  following  terms  and  con- 
ditions— 

"(1)  an  advance  may  be  made  to  a  produc- 
er only  on  an  amount  of  the  commodity  in- 
volved that  does  not  exceed  that  production 
that  would  have  occurred  on  the  acreage 
that  the  producer  has  devoted  to  conserva- 
tion uses  under  the  applicable  acreage  limi- 
tation or  set-aside  program,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  advances  shall  be  made  available  to 
producers  under  an  annual  commodity  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pro- 
ducer files  a  notice  of  intention  to  partici- 
pate in  the  annual  program  Involved; 

"(3)  security  for  the  loan  for  which  an  ad- 
vance is  made  shall  be  provided  by  the  pro- 
ducer in  the  customary  manner  as  soon  as 
practicable  after  harvest,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary:  Provided,  That  a  producer 
who  complies  with  the  requirements  under 
the  acreage  limitation  or  set-aside  program 
may  repay  the  advance  and  cancel  the  pro- 
ducer's obligation  under  the  loan  at  any 
time  prior  to  the  time  at  which  the  produc- 
er must  provide  security  for  the  loan,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary; 

"(4)  except  as  otherwise  provided  in  clause 
(5)  of  this  sentence.  Interest  shall  not  be 
charged  on  a  loan  for  which  an  advance  is 
made,  and  the  loan  period  shall  not  begin, 
until  the  time  at  which  a  producer  must 
provide  security  for  the  '.oan;  and 

"(5)  if  a  producer  fails  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  under  the  acreage  limitation 
or  set-teide  program  Involved  after  obtain- 
ing an  advance  on  a  loan  under  this  section, 
the  producer  shall  repay  the  advance  imme- 
diately and.  in  accordance  with  regulations 
issued  by  the  Secretary,  pay  interest  on  the 
advance. 

"(c)  Advance  deficiency  payments  shall  be 
made  under  the  following  terms  and  condi- 
tions— 

"(1)  an  advance  may  be  made  to  a  produc- 
er in  such  amount  determined  appropriate 
by  the  Secretary  to  ensure  adequate  partici- 
pation In  the  acreage  llmiUtlon  or  set-aside 
program  Involved,  but  may  not  exceed  an 
amount  determined  by  multiplying  the  pro- 
ducer's eligible  acreage  under  the  annual 
commodity  program  Involved  by  the  produc- 
er's farm  program  payment  yield  by  50  per 
centum  of  the  projected  payment  rate,  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary; 

"(2)  advances  shall  be  made  available  to 
producers  under  an  armual  commodity  pro- 
gram as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  pro- 
ducer files  a  notice  of  intention  to  partici- 
pate In  the  annual  program  Involved: 


"(3KA)  if  the  deficiency  payment  avail- 
able to  a  producer  for  a  crop,  as  finally  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  under  section 
107B(bKl).  105B(bKl).  103(gM3),  or  101(i)(2) 
of  this  title,  Is  less  than  the  amount  made 
available  to  the  producer  as  an  advance  defi- 
ciency payment  for  the  crop  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  producer  shall  be  obligated  to 
refund  an  amount  equal  to  the  difference 
between  the  amount  advanced  and  the 
amount  finally  determined  by  the  Secretary 
to  be  available  to  the  producer  as  a  deficien- 
cy payment  for  the  crop  Involved; 

"(B)  if  the  Secretary  determines,  under 
section  107B(bKl),  105B(bXl),  103(g)(3),  or 
101(1X2)  of  this  title,  that  no  deficiency  pay- 
ment shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
on  a  crop  with  respect  to  which  advance  de- 
ficiency payments  have  been  made  under 
this  section,  the  producers  shall  refund  the 
advances; 

"(C)  any  refund  required  under  subclauses 
(A)  or  (B)  of  this  clause  shall  be  due  at  the 
end  of  the  marketing  year  for  the  crop  In- 
volved; 

"(4)  If  a  producer  falls  to  comply  with  the 
requirements  under  the  acreage  limitation 
or  set-aside  program  involved  after  obtain- 
ing an  advance  deficiency  payment  under 
this  section,  the  producer  shall  repay  the 
advance  immediately  and,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  issued  by  the  Secretary, 
pay  Interest  on  the  advance. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  may  issue  such  regula- 
tions as  the  Secretvy  determines  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  provlsiona  of  this  section. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  carry  out  the  pro- 
gram authorized  by  this  section  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation.". 

EXPORT  EXPANSION 

Sec.  3.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  of  title  I  a  new  section 
116  as  follows: 

"Sec.  116.  (a)  In  furtherance  of  the  poli- 
cies of  this  title,  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture may.  in  connection  with  export  credit 
sales  of  United  SUtes  agricultural  commod- 
ities, enter  Into  agreements  with  the  private 
trade,  friendly  countries,  and  financial  Insti- 
tutions to  (1)  make  payments  to  reduce  the 
effective  rate  of  interest  charged  to  not  In 
excess  of  4  per  centum  for  credit  extended 
for  a  term  of  ten  years  In  connection  with 
such  sales,  and  (2)  guarantee  the  repayment 
of  credit  with  respect  to  which  the  effective 
rate  of  interest  Is  reduced  under  clause  (1) 
of  this  sentence.  In  carrying  out  such  agree- 
ments, the  Secretary  may  use  the  services 
and  facilities  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. 

"(b)  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  funds 
may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  meeting  the 
guarantee  obligations  undertaken  under 
clause  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 
Funds  available  for  carrying  out  activities 
under  this  title  shall  be  used  to  make  the 
paymenU  provided  for  under  clause  (1)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section:  Provided, 
That,  In  any  fiscal  year,  the  amount  of 
funds  80  used  shall  not  exceed  25  per 
centum  of  the  program  level  for  title  I  pro- 
vided In  the  appropriation  Act  for  that 
fiscal  year  plus  any  funds  transferred  under 
the  authority  of  section  403(c)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  The  food  commodities  acquired 
through  export  credit  sales  involving  agree- 
menU  under  this  section  shall  not  be  consid- 
ered In  determining  compliance  with  section 
111  Of  this  title. 

"(d)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section,  the  Secretary  shall,  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  feasible,  safeguard  usual  mar- 
ketings of  the  United  SUtes. 


"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  obtain  commit- 
ments from  purchasers  that  will  prevent 
resale  or  transshipment  to  other  countries, 
or  use  for  other  than  domestic  purposes,  of 
agricultural  commodities  acquired  through 
export  credit  sales  Involving  agreements 
luider  this  section. 

"(f)  The  provisions  of  sections  103(a). 
103(d).  103(e).  103(J).  103(o),  401.  402.  409. 
and  411  of  this  Act  shall  be  applicable  to 
export  credit  sales,  involving  agreements 
under  this  section. 

"(g)  The  authority  under  this  section  is  In 
addition  to.  and  not  In  place  of,  any  author- 
ity granted  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
or  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.". 

•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 


I  am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Cochrah 
in  introducing  the  Farm  Program  Im- 
provement Act  of  ld82.  This  bill  will 
aid  our  hard-pressed  farmers  who  are 
facing  low  farm  commodity  prices  and 
continued  high  interest  rates. 

The  bill  will  provide  incentives  for 
wheat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  farmers  to  participate  in  acreage- 
limitation  or  set-aside  programs  de- 
signed to  strengthen  commodity  prices 
and  will  encourage  the  expansion  of 
export  markets  for  U.S.  aigricultural 
products.  The  bill  is  designed  to  more 
closely  aline  farm  production  with 
demand  and  stimulate  foreign  demand 
for  U.S.  agricultural  commodities.  The 
bill  can  reduce  the  cost  of  Federal 
farm  programs  by  lowering  the  defi- 
ciency payment  rate. 

The  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of 
Agricultiu-e  to  make  advances  to 
wheat,  feed  grain,  upland  cotton,  and 
rice  farmers  of  commodity  program 
loans  and  deficiency  pajrments,  when 
such  payments  are  projected  to  occur, 
in  years  in  which,  because  of  oversup- 
ply  of  these  commodities,  the  Secre- 
tary proclaims  an  acreage-limitation 
or  set-aside  program.  Advances  will  be 
made  available  to  farmers  who  partici- 
pate in  the  applicable  acreage-limita- 
tion or  set-aside  program.  The  ad- 
vances will  be  made  at  the  time  a 
farmer  declares  his  intention  to  par- 
ticipate in  an  acreage-reduction  pro- 
gram. 

The  advances  on  commodity  loans 
will  be  made  or  amoimts  of  the  com- 
modity involved  that  would  have  been 
produced  on  the  acreage  devoted  to 
conservation  uses  imder  the  applicable 
acreage-limitation  or  set-aside  pro- 
gram. Interest  on  the  loans  will  not 
accrue  until  the  crop  is  harvested. 

Advance  deficiency  payments  will  be 
made  only  in  years  when  such  pay- 
ments are  projected  to  occur.  Advance 
payments  will  be  limited  to  50  percent 
of  the  projected  deficiency  payment. 
The  bill  requires  the  farmer  to  refund 
the  advance  if  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines after  harvest  that  the  actual  de- 
ficiency payment  due  farmers  is  less 
than  the  amount  advanced,  or  that  no 
deficiency  payment  for  the  crop  is  re- 
quired. 
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Under  the  bill,  the  Secretary  would 
be  required  to  make  advances  on  com- 
modity loans  or  advance  deficiency 
payments  with  discretionary  authority 
to  do  both. 

Advance  loans  and  deficiency  pay- 
ments will  provide  an  incentive  for 
farmers  to  participate  in  acreage  re- 
duction programs  and  provide  a 
modest  amount  of  operating  credit  at 
planting  time. 

The  bill  does  not  increase  the  level 
of  Federal  outlays— only  the  timing  of 
these  outlays  is  affected.  Moreover, 
the  probability  increases  that  many 
more  farmers  will  remain  enrolled  in 
an  acreage-reduction  program  if  this 
incentive  is  available  and,  therefore, 
that  the  actual  level  of  Federal  out- 
lays will  be  reduced. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  agricultural 
export  expansion  provision.  Under  this 
provision,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
will  share  the  interest  costs  on  loans 
for  agricultural  exports  to  friendly 
foreign  countries  and  guarantee  the 
repayment  of  such  loans,  in  order  to 
encourage  the  export  of  U.S.  agricul- 
tural products. 

This  bill  is  responsive  to  the  critical 
needs  of  U.S.  agriculture  and  will  not 
increase  the  Federal  budget.  I  will 
make  every  effort  to  secure  its  enact- 
ment.*   

By  Mr.  EXON  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  ZoRiiTSKT): 
S.  2662.  A  biU  to  authorize  amend- 
ments to  certain  repayment  and  water 
service  contracts  for  the  Frenchman 
Unit  of  the  Plck-S}oan  Missouri  River 
Basin  program;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

AimsmNTS  TO  CERTAIH  CORTKACTS  FOR  THE 
FKOrcHlIAIf  UWIT  OF  THE  PICK-SLOAN  IflS- 
SOOKIUyiH  BASIir  PROGRAIf 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  am  today 
introducing  legislation  to  authorize 
amendments  to  certain  repayment  and 
water  service  contracts  for  the  French- 
man Unit  of  the  Pick-Sloan  Missouri 
River  Basin  program. 

The  Biu^au  of  Reclamation  has  in- 
dicated that,  due  to  extensive  ground 
water  development  upstream  of  the 
Enders  Reservoir  located  on  French- 
man Creek  in  southwestern  Nebraska 
has  depleted  reservoir  inflow  by  netu'ly 
60  percent.  Within  10  years,  the 
Bureau  expects  inflows  to  be  essential- 
ly nonexistent. 

This  Irrevocable  depletion  of  the 
water  supply  from  Enders  Reservoir 
has  affected  the  irrigation  district's 
ability  to  meet  its  repayment,  water 
service,  and  operation,  maintenance, 
and  replacement  obligations  under  its 
existing  contract  with  the  United 
States.  The  Bureau  is  now  in  the  proc- 
ess of  revising  the  existing  contract 
with  the  district,  known  as  the 
H.  &  R.W.  Irrigation  District,  to  per- 
manently resolve  this  problem. 

As  a  long-term  solution,  the  Bureau 
has  proposed  to  base  future  annual 
payments  on  the  payment  capacity  as- 
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sociated  with  the  actual  water  deliv- 
ered. This  provision  would  be  in  lieu  of 
the  fiied  obligation  required  imder 
the  existing  contract.  This  change  re- 
quires the  approval  of  the  Congress. 

I  wotild  urge  the  Senate's  approval 
of  thi^  measure  simply  out  of  a  need 
to  proiide  a  fair  solution  to  the  dis- 
trict's problem  which  has  resulted 
from  Jan  unforeseen  depletion  of 
groimd  water  above  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict's lesearch. 


Mr.  CCX:HRAN  (for  himself. 

Baker.  Mr.  Stdtnis.  Mr. 

[OND.  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 

.IN,  Mr.  Denton.  Mr.  East, 

:rs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Nunn.  Mr. 

Mr.    Mattingly,    Mr. 

and  Mr.  Hollings): 

S.J.   lies.    204.   Joint   resolution   to 

commehiorate  the  travels  of  William 

Bartrafi:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 

and  Natural  Resources. 

COmiEliORATION  OP  TRK  TRAVKLS  OP  WILLIAM 
I  BARTRAM 

Mr.  QOCHRAN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleaseq  that  a  number  of  Senators  are 
joining;  me  today  in  introducing  legis- 
lation to  commemorate  the  travels  of 
WiUlani  Bartram.  America's  first 
native-^m  American  artist-naturalist. 

William,  son  of  John  Bartram  and 
Ann  Miendenhall,  was  bom  in  Phila- 
delphia^  Pa.,  in  1793.  The  Bartram 
family  tcreated  the  Colonies'  first  bo- 
tanic g)  rdens  on  their  102-acre  farm. 

In  17  73  William  set  out  to  research 
the  Southeastern  part  of  the  United 
States,  gathering  and  identifying  spec- 
imens c  f  native  flora  and  fauna.  These 
travels  through  eight  States  are  docu- 
mented in  a  book  lavishly  illustrated 
with  V  iUiam's  own  drawings  of  vari- 
ous anl  nals  and  plants.  The  book  was 
a  best  seller  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  at  ;he  time  it  was  published  no  li- 
brary M  as  complete  without  it. 

His  4  years  of  wilderness  exploration 
and  thi  physical,  intellectual,  and  ar- 
tistic tiuUs  that  he  blazed  gave  the 
world  its  first  clear  vision  of  the  Amer- 
ican South,  a  region  Uttle  known  to 
the  then  civilized  world.  In  a  land  of 
poineeiB.  William  Bartram  exemplifies 
the  pioneering  spirit. 

Throi  igh  the  efforts  of  the  members 
of  the  Sartram  Trail  Conference,  and 
organia  itions  such  as  the  National 
Garden  Clubs,  the  Audubon  Societies, 
the  Bq  r  Scouts,  and  the  Sierra  Club, 
many  i  egments  of  the  trail  William 
Bartrai  i  traveled  have  been  opened  to 
the  put  lie  for  its  enjoyment. 

An  18-mlle  segment  through  nation- 
al forest  lands  in  my  State  was  com- 
d  opened  to  the  public  last 
e  William  Bartram  Trail  in 
ipl  will  include  a  waterway 
ichlng  areas  specifically  men- 
In  Bartram's  book  and  an 
Inland  kt}ute  for  hikers,  canoers,  and 
horsebick  enthusiasts. 

The  Joint  resolution  that  we  are  in- 
troducing will  authorize  the  Secretary 
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of  the  Interior  to  accept  donations  of 
suitable  mkrkers  for  placement  on  the 
Bartram  Trail  segments  which  cross 
Federal  lands. 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  these  markers  will 
serve  to  commemorate  one  of  Ameri- 
ca's unsung  heroes  and  afford  the 
public  the  opportunity  to  share  in  Wil- 
liam Bartiam's  contributions  to  our 
American  heritage. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  J^e  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  I^oro. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Recor]^.  as  follows: 

tS.J.  Res.  204 
lUiam  Bartrain's  travels  con- 
tural  history,  literature,  and 
exploration  ^d  are  of  national  and  regional 
significance: 

Whereas,  k  wider  segment  of  the  public 
should  be  afforded  the  opportunity  to  share 
in  Bartram'4  natural,  cultural,  and  historic 
resource  contributions  to  America's  herit- 
age; and 

Whereas,  (i  segmented  William  Bartram 
Heritage  Tr»il  would  be  a  practical  and  ap- 
propriate commemoration  to  a  great  Ameri- 
can naturalist  worthy  of  national  recogni- 
tion: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  tiu  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev 
resentatives  \o/  the  United  States  of  Amen- 
can  in  Confess  assembled.  That  in  order 
that  signifioant  route  segments  and  sites, 
recognized  at  identifiable  with  William  Bar- 
tram by  the  [Bartram  Trail  Conference,  and 
Federal.  State,  and  local  governments,  may 
be  distinguished  by  suiUble  markers,  the 
Secretary  oi  the  Interior  is  authorized  to 
accept  the  donations  of  such  suitable  mark- 
ers for  placement  at  appropriate  locations 
on  lands  adininistered  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  and.  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Secretarif  of  Agriculture,  on  lands  under 
his  Jurisdiction.  Such  markers  shall  be 
placed  by  thfe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  pur- 
suant to  tha  authority  granted  by  the  Act 
entitled  "AnlAct  to  provide  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  histbric  American  sites,  buildings, 
objects,  and 'antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes",  approved 
August  21.  1S35  (16  U.S.C.  461  et  seq.)  and 
the  National  Historic  Preservation  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  470e6seq.). 

Sec.  2.  TMe  markers  authorized  by  the 
first  section  pf  this  Act  shall  be  placed  in  as- 
sociation with  the  William  Bartram  trail 
segments  id«ntified  in  the  study  submitted 
to  the  Congtess  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  5  pf  the  National  Trails  Systems 
Act(16U.S.Q.  1244). 


ADDFltlONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  481 

At  the  ijequest  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  fiJDm  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
SKY)  was  ^ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
481.  a  bill  to  restore  the  right  of  volun- 
tary prayer  in  public  schools  and  to 
promote  the  separation  of  powers, 
s.  ai8 

At  the  ijequest  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  ftom  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressuer)  Was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  818,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  insanit  r  defense. 
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S.  ISIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Proxmirs.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUif)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1215,  a  bill  to  clarify  the  circum- 
stances under  which  territorial  provi- 
sions in  licenses  to  distribute  and  sell 
trademarked  malt  beverage  products 
are  lawful  under  the  antitrust  laws. 

S.  15S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1558.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  insanity  defense  and  to  establish  a 
verdict  of  not  quilty  only  by  reason  of 
insanity. 

8.  1880 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thxtrmond,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1880,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  manufactiulng 
clause  of  the  copyright  law. 
s.  i»a» 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd), 
and  the  Senator  from  North  E>akota 
(Mr.  BuRDicK)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors  of  S.  1929.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  and  the 
Federal  Cigarette  Labeling  and  Adver- 
tising Act  to  increase  the  availability 
to  the  American  public  of  information 
on  the  health  consequences  of  smok- 
ing and  thereby  improve  informed 
choice,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1031 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  ScHMTrr.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1931.  a  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  to  entitle  Civil  Air  Patrol 
cadets  18  yeais  of  age  and  older  to 
compensation  available  to  C^vil  Air 
Patrol  senior  members  in  event  of  dis- 
ability or  death,  and  to  increase  the 
level  of  compensation  available  to 
both. 

s.  ai83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Symms,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
sky)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2123,  a  bill  to  amend  title  18,  chapter 
44.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  clar- 
ification of  limitations  on  controls  of 
the  interstate  movement  of  firearms, 
and  to  prohibit  the  use  of  Federal 
fimds  to  political  subdivisions  which 
implement  certain  gun  control  ordi- 
nances. 

S.  3836 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga).  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  Bradley)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2225.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
remove  certain  limitations  on  charita- 
ble contributions  of  certain  items. 

S.  3436 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Bauctts), 


and  the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 
Stafford)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
S.  2425,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify  cer- 
tain requirements  which  apply  to 
mortgage  subsidy  bonds,  to  make  tax- 
exempt  bonds  available  for  certain  res- 
idential rental  property,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  3463 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Durenberger. 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
Roth)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2452.  a  bill  to  provide  for  standards  for 
the  application  of  the  Freedom  of  In- 
formation Act  exemption  for  classified 
informaUon. 

S.  36T3 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Pressler.  his 
name  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2572.  a  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  violent  crime  and 
drug  trafficking,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3686 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Biden) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2585.  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  pay  benefits  to  surviving  spouses 
and  dependent  children  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
from  service-connected  disabilities  in 
the  amoimts  that  would  have  been 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  amendments  made  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 
SENATE  jonrr  rbsolutioii  iss 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
Senator  from  BCichigan  (Mr.  I^vin) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  168.  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  establish  reciprocal  entrance 
fees  for  Canadian  citizens  entering 
Glacier  National  Park  in  connection 
with  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  Wa- 
terton-Olacler  International  Peace 
Park. 

SENATE  JOINT  EBSCH-imON  1TB 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin). 
and  the  Senator  form  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Zorinsky)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  in  April  as  "National  Medical 
Laboratory  Week". 

■BNATOR  REEOLOTION  368 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Leahy,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsu- 
naga).  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
(Mr.  Fell),  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  LKvnr).  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chtisetts  (Mr.  Kennedy),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Exon).  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tson- 


gas).  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  and  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Riegle)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Resolution  359.  a  rescHution 
relating  to  environmental  law  enforce- 
ment. 

AMEHDMEin  HO.  1333 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
amendment  No.  1333  intended  to  be 
proposed  to  S.  1758.  a  bill  to  amend 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  to 
exempt  the  private  noncommercial  re- 
cording of  copyrighted  works  on  video 
recorders  from  copyright  infringe- 
ment. 


AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


MORE  EFFECTIVE  REGULATION 
OF  MOTOR  CARRIERS  OF  PAS- 
SENGERS 

AMENSMEHT  mo.  1801 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  PRESSLER  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3663)  to 
amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers. 


NOTICES  OF  HEARINGS 

SUBCOiOaTTEB  Olf  IITnOUICOVERinfEirTAL 
RELATIONS 

Mr.  DURENBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  would  like  to  annoimce  that 
the  Subcommittee  on  Intergovernmen- 
tal Relations  of  the  Governmental  Af- 
fairs Committee  has  scheduled  a  legis- 
lative hearing  on  S.  2338,  to  expand 
the  membership  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mission on  Intergovernmental  Rela- 
tions to  include  elected  school  board 
officials. 

The  hearing  will  be  conducted  at  2 
p.m.  on  June  24  in  room  3302,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Those  wishing 
to  submit  written  statements  to  be  in- 
cluded in  the  printed  record  of  the 
hearing  should  send  five  copies  to 
Ruth  M.  Doerflein,  clerk.  Subcommit- 
tee on  Intergovernmental  Relations. 
Room  507,  Carroll  Arms  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C.  20510. 

For  further  information  on  the 
hearing,  you  may  contact  Jimmie 
Powell  of  the  subcommittee  staff  at 
224-4718. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

SUBCOmflTTEE  OH  WATER  AHD  POWER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Water  and  Power,  of  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, be  authorized  to  meet  during 
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the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Tuesday. 
June  22,  at  9  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on 
S.  2202,  a  biU  to  amend  the  Colorado 
River  Basin  Salinity  Control  Act  to  au- 
thorize certain  additional  measures  to 
assure  accomplishment  of  the  objec- 
tives of  title  II  of  such  act,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  REASSURANCES 
ON  TAIWAN 

•  Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
it  was  my  great  pleasure  to  meet  last 
Friday  afternoon  with  President 
Reagan  at  the  Oval  Office  in  order  to 
report  my  concern  about  certain  ac- 
tions by  the  U.S.  Government  which 
indicate  a  possible  shift  in  our  China 
policy  detrimental  to  Taiwan. 

Before  describing  the  points  I  raised 
with  the  President,  I  want  to  state  my 
satisfaction  with  what  he  told  me.  He 
gave  me  strong  reassurance  that  nei- 
ther he.  nor  anyone  in  his  administra- 
tion, will  go  back  on  our  Nation's  com- 
mitments to  Taiwan.  The  Vice  Presi- 
dent attended  the  meeting  and  gave 
me  a  similar  reassurance. 

Now,  Mr.  President.  I  will  briefly 
outline  the  points  which  I  discussed 
with  President  Reagan. 

First.  I  reminded  the  President  that 
the  State  Department  had  postponed 
approval  of  spare  parts  for  Taiwan 
that  he  had  promised  in  August  1981. 
Formal  notice  to  Congress  of  the  spare 
parts  sale  was  held  up  until  April  1982. 

Second,  with  minor  exceptions  in- 
volving lower  level  officers,  U.S.  offi- 
cials are  under  orders  not  to  meet 
Taiwan  officials  in  Government  build- 
ings on  any  business  other  than  com- 
mercial trade,  nor  "to  allow  American 
Institute  in  Taiwan  personnel  to  meet 
with  Taiwan  officials  at  Republic  of 
China  offices.  The  State  Department 
is  completely  off  limits. 

Third,  in  December  1981.  the  State 
Department  made  an  agreement  with 
Red  China  to  freeze  all  U.S.  decisions 
on  arms  sales  to  Taiwan  "during  the 
next  few  months"  while  we  negotiate 
with  Communist  China. 

Fourth,  except  for  spare  parts,  no 
defensive  weapons  have  been  approved 
for  sale  to  Taiwan  since  the  Reagan 
administration  took  office.  Some  items 
previously  in  the  pipeline  were  deliv- 
ered, but  no  new  items  have  been  ap- 
proved. 

Fifth,  the  President  himself  rejected 
the  sale  of  FX  fighter  aircraft  in  Janu- 
ary 1982. 

Sixth,  there  has  been  stalling  for 
over  1  year  at  the  State  Department 
on  approving  the  Garrett/Talwan  co- 
production  in  Taiwan  of  a  derivative 
of  the  731  aircraft  engine. 

Seventh,  the  visit  of  Vice  President 
Bush  to  mainland  China  in  May  1982 


has  noi  been  accompanied  by  any  offi- 
cial, pikblicized  visit  to  Taiwan  of  ahy 
high-leKrel  admlnstration  official. 
There  was  a  private  visit  by  an  Assist- 
ant Secretary  at  the  invitation  of  a 
university  and  an  unofficial  visit  by  a 
trade  representative. 

Eighth,  three  letters  were  sent  this 
year  over  the  name  of  President 
Reagan  to  Chinese  Communist  offi- 
cials and  made  public.  These  letters 
may  give  the  wrong  impression  that 
we  believe  the  Conununlst  nine-point 
unification  offer  has  merit,  that  some 
progress  has  been  made,  and  that  we 
have  altered  our  policy  "in  the  last  2 
months"  in  response  to  the  Commu- 
nist initiative.  Actually,  the  nine-point 
plan  is  a  demand  that  Taiwan  recog- 
nize Peking's  sovereignty,  something 
our  Gqvemment  has  never  endorsed. 
Each  oi  our  earlier  Joint  communiques 
with  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
merely  "acknowledges  the  Chinese  po- 
sition," not  the  U.S.  position,  that 
Taiwan  is  "part"  of  China.  "Acknowl- 
edge" ioes  not  mean  "recognize."  It 
means  ''take  note  of."  Previous  admin- 
istrations were  careful  to  use  "part" 
Instead  of  "province"  so  as  not  to  con- 
cede PHC  sovereignty  over  Taiwan. 

Nintli,  on  May  3.  Deputy  Assistant 
Secreta  -y  of  SUte  Shoesmith  insisted 
the  PR  C  is  a  "friendly  country."  He 
refused  to  say  the  PRC  is  a  dictator- 
ship an^  denied  that  the  PRC  is  aiding 
any  otlier  subversive  movement  any- 
where in  the  world. 

Tentt ,  on  June  1,  1982,  Deputy  Sec- 
retary of  State  Stoessel  reaffirmed 
that  "ve  view  China  as  a  friendly 
country'  and  said  "strategically,  we 
have  n|  fundamental  conflicts  of  in- 
terest." This  conflicts  with  the  fact 
that  the  PRC  disagrees  with  U.S.  poli- 
cies in  the  Carribean.  Falkland  Is- 
lands. South  Korea,  Middle  East, 
South  Africa,  and  Poland  and  is  dis- 
puted by  the  PRO'S  failure  to  re- 
nounce the  use  of  force  to  regain 
Taiwan] 

Eleventh,  the  administration  has  de- 
layed iB  submitting  to  Congress  the 
sale  of  Additional  F-5E  fighters  so  that 
the  coip-oduction  line  in  Taiwan  can 
be  extehded  without  a  break.  Urgent 
that  a  letter  of  agreement  be  signed 
and  notice  given  to  Congress  in  the 
very  neAr  future. 

Twelfth,  there  has  been  repeated 
media  sbeculatlon  of  a  draft  Joint  com- 
munique between  the  United  States 
and  Red  China  that  is  supposed  to 
exist  somewhere  in  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   , 

Mr.  ^sident,  as  I  have  reported 
earlier,  |>resldent  Reagan  provided  me 
with  s^ng  reassurances  regarding 
these  items  and  future  developments. 
I  am  tonfident  the  President  wUl 
falthfuly  implement  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Ai  It  and  support  the  security  of 
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ANNOUl  CEMENT  OP  POSITION 
ON  VOTINO  RIGHTS  EXTENSION 

•  B«r.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  requesjt  of  President  Reagan  I  at- 
tended the  memorial  services  held  last 
week  for  King  Khalid  of  Saudi  Arabia. 
Unfortuna^ly,  this  meant  that  I  was 
forced  to  miss  the  sessions  of  the 
Senate  onl  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 
During  that  time  a  vote  was  held  to 
invoke  cloture  on  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  co^ideration  of  S.  1992,  the 
measure  t«  extend  certain  provisions 
of  the  Vctlhg  Rights  Act  of  1965. 

While  I  [was  announced  necessarily 
absent  on  ttiat  vote,  I  was  inadvertent- 
ly not  announced  as  being  in  favor  of 
invoking  doture.  As  an  original  co- 
sponsor  and  supporter  of  S.  1992  I 
would  hav^  indeed  voted  to  invoke  clo- 
ture had  I  been  present.  The  official 
record  ha|  been  corrected  in  this 
regard  and  I  would  like  to  take  this  op- 
portunity ito  announce  to  my  col- 
leagues an^  the  public  that  I  wish  to 
be  announced  "yea"  on  the  motion  to 
invoke  cloture.* 


SUPPOI  iT  PRIVATE  EXPRESS 
STATUTES 

•  Mr.  RIIIGLE.  Mr.  President,  an 
issue  is  facing  the  Congress  that  may 
potentially  touch  each  and  every  citi- 
zen: repeal  of  the  private  express  stat- 
utes. Since  1792.  when  these  statutes 
were  enacled,  our  Nation  has  been 
striving  to  maintain  a  universal  system 
of  postal  services.  These  statutes  grant 
the  U.S.  Postal  Service  the  exclusive 
right  to  carry  letters. 

The  role  i  )f  Government  in  the  deliv- 
ery of  corr«  spondence  can  be  traced  to 
our  origins  as  a  nation.  This  role  has 
grown  so  that  citizens  throughout  the 
United  Ststes  are  guaranteed  equal 
access  to  t  tie  system.  The  efforts  to 
repeal  or  riodify  the  private  express 
statutes  wiljl  inevitably  produce  inequi- 
ties in  the  system,  and  may  damage 
the  entire  hetwork  of  receipt,  forward- 
ing, and  del  Ivery  of  correspondence. 

The  most  evident  threat  to  the 
system  will  be  the  "cream  skimming" 
that  will  00  :ur  upon  repeal  of  the  stat- 
utes. It  is  almost  certain  that  once  pri- 
vate companies  have  the  right  to  deliv- 
er mail,  the  lucrative,  high  density, 
high  volume  areas  will  become  the 
province  of  I  commercial  entities,  while 
the  difficult,  remote,  and  primarily 
rural  areas  Will  remain  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  Postal  Service. 

If  this  wffl*e  to  occur,  our  rural  resi- 
dents wouli  suffer,  since  the  per-unit 
cost  of  delivery  will  have  to  rise.  Con- 
gress will  b^  faced  with  the  prospect  of 
higher  subsidies,  simply  to  maintain 
rural  servides.  and  that  is  intolerable 
given  our  need  to  reduce  Government 
expenditure  in  all  parts  of  the 
budget.  I  (juestion  whether  the  Con 


gress  wantj 


to  take  an  action  in  the 
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near  future  that  will  lead  to  deleteri- 
ous consequences  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  Postal  Service  touches  every- 
one's life,  more  so  than  any  other  Fed- 
eral agency.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
consider  carefully  the  effects  that  the 
repeal  of  the  private  express  statutes 
would  have  upon  our  responsibility  to 
provide  safe,  dependable,  and  univer- 
sal mail  service  to  all  of  our  citizens.* 


PATRIOTISM 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  to 
a  speech  delivered  by  Ralph  J.  Brooks, 
State  Commander  of  the  Maine  Amer- 
ican Legion.  Commander  Brooks'  re- 
marks address  the  nature  of  patriot- 
ism and  what  it  means  to  be  an  Ameri- 
can. 

As  Independence  Day  approaches,  I 
believe  all  Americans  should  take  a 
moment  from  their  busy  schedules 
and  ask  themselves  the  important 
question:  What  does  it  mean  to  be  an 
American? 

I  ask  that  Commander  Brooks' 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  speech  follows: 

As  I  was  preparing  my  speech  for  today.  I 
asked  myself.  "What  brings  us  together? 
What  common  bond  do  we  have?  We  come 
from  all  walks  of  life." 

The  one  thing  we  all  have  in  common  is 
that  we  are  patriots.  The  same  patriots  that 
were  at  Bunker  Hill.  Concord.  The  same  pa- 
triots in  Prance  during  World  War  I.  The 
same  patriots  that  were  in  Italy.  Germany. 
Japan,  and  World  War  11.  The  same  patriots 
that  were  in  Korea  and  Vietnam.  Sure  the 
faces  are  different,  but  the  patriot  Is  the 
same. 

As  American  citizens  we  truly  are  mem- 
bers of  the  greatest  society  on  Earth,  the  so- 
ciety of  free  men.  and  while  we  sometimes 
think  our  freedoms  are  limited,  we  should 
remember  that  all  things  are  relevant.  All 
who  hold  citizenship  in  this  land  of  the  free 
can  say  without  reservation,  that  we  have 
greater  freedom  than  any  other  citizens  of 
any  other  nation  in  any  period  of  history. 

Patriotism  and  the  willingness  to  sacrifice 
for  those  principles  we  hold  dear  have  made 
us  what  we  are— and  adherence  to  those 
principles  will  insure  that  our  children  and 
their  children  will  enjoy  the  blessings  that 
are  ours. 

The  Nation,  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal,  is  a  leader  in  the  world,  and 
has  been  for  nearly  a  century.  This  Nation. 
that  transformed  the  ideals  of  the  Western 
World  from  colonialism  to  freedom  for  all. 
must  be  ever  vigilant  to  guard  and  protect 
the  freedom  that  we  enjoy. 

Perhaps  we  should  review  our  own  Ameri- 
canism. Just  what  is  Americanism?  Reduced 
to  its  simplest  terms  it  is  simply  an  inspira- 
tional, sacrificial,  and  unselfish  love  of 
country.  Americanism  and  patriotism  are 
synonymous.  Both  stem  from  a  belief  in  and 

love  of  God. 
What  can  we  say  when  someone  asks  us  to 

define  Americanism?  If  you  would  permit 

me.  I  would  lilce  to  review  some  definitions  I 

believe  to  be  relevant  and  pertinent  today. 
Americanism  is  a  vital,  active,  living  force. 

Americanism   means   peace,   strength,   the 

will  and  the  courage  to  live  as  free  men  in  a 

free   land.   It  means  a  friendly   hand   to 


people  everywhere  who  respect  our  institu- 
tions and  our  thinldng.  It  is  not  a  word;  It  is 
a  cause,  a  way  of  life,  a  challenge  and  a 
hope  in  the  world  of  tunnoIL 

Americanism  is  complete  and  unqualified 
lo^ty  to  the  ideals  of  government  set  forth 
in  the  Bill  of  Rights,  The  DecUratlon  of  In- 
dependence, and  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  It  is  revect  for.  and  ready 
obedience  to  duly  constituted  authority  and 
the  laws  of  the  land.  It  la  freedom  without 
license,  religion  without  bigotry,  charity 
without  bias  or  race  hatred,  love  of  flag,  and 
a  readiness  to  defend  that  for  which  it 
stands. 

To  us  today,  this  ideal  of  government 
seems  naturaL  We  aak,  "What  other  basic 
idea  of  government  can  there  be?"  But  we 
must  realise  that  a  large  part  of  the  world 
today  subscribes  to  a  form  of  govenunent 
that  Is  unalterably  opposed  to  our  own  phl- 
looophy. 

They  say  that  the  state,  not  God.  is  the 
author  of  our  rights.  This  Is  totalltarlaniim. 
which  appear  under  the  guise  of  Commu- 
nism. Nasism,  Fkdsm.  and  many  other  isms. 
Often  it  is  presented  under  a  patriotic  guide 
that  fools  those  who  do  not  see  its  basic 
evils.  When  It  is  too  late,  men  realise  that 
they  have  been  had. 

If  the  state  give*  the  Individual  his  rights, 
the  state  may  withdraw  those  rights  for  its 
own  convenience.  Thus,  for  propaganda  pur- 
poses or  for  any  other  reason,  the  state  may 
even  take  ba«^  from  the  dtiaen  the  right  to 
live.  In  doing  this,  it  asaertedly  does  no 
Injury  to  the  individual  sinoe  be  essentially 
has  no  right  to  live  except  at  the  suf ference 
of  the  state. 

Whether  we  view  democracy  as  a  system 
of  popular  self-government,  or  as  a  way  of 
life  in  which  the  equality  of  Individuals  is 
generally  recognised.  America  approaches 
true  democracy  more  closely  than  any  other 
country  In  the  world. 

But  these  privileges  will  not  be  main- 
tained unless  we  create  for  ourselves,  and 
among  the  youth  of  this  country,  a  renewed 
faith  In  our  system  of  government. 

We  need  a  rededlcation  of  American  faith, 
clearly  defined  and  acted  upon.  Each  one  of 
us  should  say  In  his  or  her  mind  and  heart, 
"This  country  belongs  to  me  snd  I  must 
cherish  it.  I  believe  In  the  right  of  human 
beings  to  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of 
tiapplness;  In  government  by  the  consent  of 
the  governed:  In  freedom  of  the  press, 
speech  and  sssemby:  and  In  the  right  to 
worship  according  to  one's  own  conscience.  I 
believe  In  the  righU  of  all  to  Jtistioe  and  in 
the  other  rights  dedared  in  the  Declaration 
of  Independence  and  In  the  Constitution.  I 
believe  that  these  rights  belong  to  others  ss 
well  as  to  me,  and  that  I  have  not  only  the 
privilege  to  enjoy  them,  but  the  obUgatlon 
to  cherish  and  maintain  them." 

To  be  a  good  American  Is  the  most  impor- 
tant J<H>  that  will  vwt  confront  us.  But  es- 
sentially, it  Is  nothing  more  than  being  a 
good  dtisen.  helping  those  who  need  help, 
trying  to  understand  those  who  oppose  us 
and  doing  each  day's  Job  a  little  better  than 
the  day  before. 

I  am  sure  all  of  you  will  agree  that  Amer- 
ica does  have  serious  pro><*ems.  I  am  sure 
you  will  all  agree  with  me  tliat  we  must  do 
more  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people.  We 
must  commit  ourselves  to  the  fight  against 
poverty,  crime,  pollution,  and  the  other 
social  and  economic  ills  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Smith  Hempstone  writing  in  the  Phil- 
adelphia Inquirer  stated:  "The  most  serious 
crisis  we  face.  Iwtb  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation,  is  the  one  nobody  talks  or  writes 


about:  we  are  mired  in  an  Age  of  Disbelief 
which  is  eroding  our  will  not  only  to  succeed 
but  to  survive. 

"Sons  do  not  believe  fathers,  blacks  do  not 
believe  whites,  stockholders  do  not  believe 
corporate  executives,  the  public  does  not  be- 
lieve the  President.  ...  If  any  one  thing 
built  this  country  it  was  sense  of  self  confi- 
dence, a  perhaps  naive  pride  in  the  past,  an 
almost  certainly  overly  optimistic  faith  in 
the  future. 

.  .  We  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  our 
children  to  dream  new  dreams,  to  have 
pride  In  our  past  snd  faith  in  our  future. 
For  without  such  dreams,  such  pride,  such 
faith,  we  will  have  no  future." 

We  work  constantly  to  bring  about  a  re- 
newal of  faith  in  and  love  for  the  principles 
that  founded  our  great  nation.  We  believe 
that  to  "stand  and  wait"  while  others  serve 
Is  not  enough.  We  must  take  up  the  chal- 
loige  before  us— to  recapture  the  values 
which  made  us  a  great  people— and  rise  up 
to  a  new  sense  of  love  for  our  country. 

So  I  say  to  you  people  out  there,  you  great 
veterans,  for  who  this  day,  November  11  was 
set  aside.  This  is  your  day.  You  and  your 
fallen  comrades  earned  it.  Let  no  one  take  It 
from  you.* 


ERA 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Iftr.  President,  the 
rejection  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment in  the  Florida  Legislature  signi- 
fies not  an  end  but  a  beginning  of  the 
fight  for  ratification  of  the  ERA  in 
this  country. 

The  ERA  is  a  much  misimderstood 
amendment.  Its  text  is  as  follows: 

Section  1.  Equality  of  rights  under  the  law 
shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States  or  by  any  State  on  account  of 
sex. 

Section  2.  The  Congress  shall  have  the 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article. 

Section  3.  This  amendment  shall  take 
effect  two  years  after  the  date  of  ratifica- 
tion. 

The  American  people  feel  more 
strongly  than  ever  that  the  ERA 
should  become  our  27th  amendment 
to  the  Constitution.  An  April  Harris 
survey  showed  that  E3tA  is  supported 
by  almost  a  2-to-l  margin,  63  to  34  per- 
cent. 

Many  argtuients  have  been  made 
both  for  and  against  passage  of  the 
E3tA.  I  plan  to  address  these  issues  at 
a  later  date. 

However,  I  would  like  to  recognize 
the  courage  of  the  eight  women  in  Illi- 
nois who  have  now  fasted  for  36  days. 
Their  perseverance  reflects  the  depth 
of  their  conviction  and  that  of  all 
Americans  who  support  E31A.  The 
ERA  will  not  go  away. 

I  am  committed  to  the  passage  of 
the  ERA.  Only  if  this  constitutional 
amendment  becomes  law  can  we  guar- 
antee equal  rights  for  women  and  men 
in  this  country.* 


THE  VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act,  originally  passed 
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by  Congress  In  1965,  has  proven  to  be 
one  of  the  most  successful  pieces  of 
civil  rights  legislation.  Insuring  that 
all  Americans  have  access  to  our  most 
basic  democratic  right— the  right  to 
vote.  While  the  gains  achieved  since 
enactment  of  the  act  have  been  im- 
pressive In  most  areas,  we  cannot  and 
should  not  abandon  the  principles  of 
equality  contained  in  the  Voting 
Rights  Act:  to  appreciate  the  signifi- 
cant impact  which  this  act  has  had, 
one  need  only  examine  the  evolution 
of  voting  rights  in  this  Nation.  Prior  to 
the  Civil  War,  a  variety  of  devices,  in- 
cluding property  requirements,  liter- 
acy tests,  taxpaylng  qualifications,  as 
well  at  those  concerning  race,  sex,  and 
residence  served  to  exclude  a  signifi- 
cant portion  of  the  population  from 
the  ballot.  During  the  Reconstruction 
period,  a  number  of  steps,  including 
adoption  of  the  14th  and  15th  amend- 
ments were  undertaken  in  an  attempt 
to  protect  the  rights  of  minorities  to 
participate  in  the  American  political 
process.  Despite  these  efforts,  dis- 
criminatory practices  continued  to  ex- 
clude minorities  from  voting.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  these  devices  and  tests 
remained  in  effect  through  the  early 
1960's.  As  a  result,  minority  registra- 
tion in  many  States  was  below  10  per- 
cent. In  the  17  years  since  the  act 
went  into  effect,  registration  levels 
have  risen  dramatically— in  some  In- 
stances by  more  than  tenfold. 

The  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  truly 
represented  a  radical  and  necessary 
departure  from  previous  attempts  by 
the  Federal  Government  to  protect 
black  voting  rights,  authorizing  the 
Justice  Department  to  guarantee 
voting  rights  through  administrative 
means.  For  example,  the  Attorney 
General  was  empowered  to  send  Fed- 
eral registers  into  areas  suspected  of 
past  discrimination  for  the  purpose  of 
registering  individuals  to  vote.  In  addi- 
tion. Federal  examiners  could  be  em- 
ployed to  monitor  election  procedures 
In  these  areas.  Clearly  this  represents 
an  extraordinary  departure  from  the 
past. 

The  act  also  suspended  the  use  of  lit- 
eracy tests  and  other  devices  which 
had  been  utilized  for  the  purpose  of 
restructuring  minority  access  to  the 
ballot,  subsequently  establishing  a  per- 
manent ban  on  their  use.  Certain  pro- 
visions of  the  act  require  periodic  ex- 
tension by  Congress.  And,  in  fact, 
these  provisions  have  been  extended 
in  1970  and  1975.  Today,  we  are  once 
again  called  upon  to  extend  these  nec- 
essary provisions  which  would  other- 
wise expire  on  August  6. 1982. 

I  am  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  8. 
1992.  the  Voting  Rights  Elxtension  Act. 
a  balanced  approach  designed  to  con- 
tinue our  commitment  to  equality  for 
all  Americans.  I  appreciate  the  efforts 
of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill.  Senators 
Mathias.  Kenhsdy.  and  Dolx.  and  am 


plea8e(  I  that  it  passed  the  Senate  over- 
whelm ingly. 


JAPAf        DEFENSE        SPENDING 

FAliURES— SENATE        CONCUR- 

REllr    RESOLUTION    46    URGES 

JAP^LNESE  INCREASES 
•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  as  Con- 
gress continues  its  deliberations  on 
next  fiscal  year's  budget,  which  in- 
cludes' the  largest  defense  spending 
total  ill  real  terms  since  the  height  of 
the  Korean  conflict.  I  would  like  to 
call  at^ntion  to  the  inadequate  contrl- 
butionk  to  our  mutual  security  being 
made  by  Japan. 

I  also  want  to  suggest  what  I  think 
the  congress  should  do  to  encourage 
the  Japanese  to  increase  their  annual 
defense  spending  so  as  to  be  able  to 
meet  their  basic  self-defense  responsi- 
bilitlea  as  well  as  their  already  agreed 
to  coiAmitments  to  our  common  de- 
fense. 1 

The  Inadequacies  of  Japan's  self-de- 
fense efforts  are  beyond  question. 
Knowledgeable  Japanese— military 
and  civilian  experts  In  and  out  of  the 
Govermment— admit  it.  Our  own  Gov- 
ernment has  produced  convincing  doc- 
umentiitlon  of  these  failures.  These 
failures  continue  to  threaten  the  na- 
tional security  of  Japan  and  the 
United  States. 

Our  executive  branch  has  chosen  to 
respond  to  these  failures  with  quiet  di- 
plomacy. I  do  not  believe  that  is  suffi- 
cient. Congress  must  speak  loudly,  per- 
sistently and  publicly  to  reinforce  the 
feeling^  of  the  American  people  that 
the  Japanese  are  shirking  their  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  common  defense. 

Toward  this  end.  I  have  introduced 
Senata  Concurrent  Resolution  46. 
which  calls  on  the  Japanese  to  in- 
crease their  defense  efforts  by  spend- 
ing at  least  1  i>ercent  of  their  huge 
gross  national  product  annually  to  im- 
prove iheir  military  capabilities. 

It  g^es  me  great  pleasure  to  an- 
nounce today  that,  so  far.  52  of  our 
colleagues  have  Joined  me  in  cospon- 
sorlngl  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
46.  The  significance  of  the  fact  that  at 
least  83  Members  of  the  Senate  share 
conceitis  about  Japan's  contributions 
as  an  ally  should  not  be  lost  on  the 
Japanese  or  on  our  executive  branch. 

Our  executive  branch  should  redou- 
ble its  efforts  to  convince  the  Japanese 
that  it  is  in  their  own  best  interests  to 
increaie  their  defense  efforts.  The 
Japan  !se  Government  should  begin 
exercising  more  leadership  in  that 
nation  to  increase  the  understanding 
of  its  constituents  that  this  is  true. 

We  often  hear  that  the  Japanese 
Gover  unent  cannot  respond  to  Ameri- 
can ae  tions  such  as  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolt  itlon  46  by  Increasing  its  defense 
effort ;  because  to  do  so  would  give  its 
political  opposition  ammunition  to 
charge )  that  the  Government  there  is 
"cavlr  g  in"  to  U.S.  pressure. 
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Mr.  Prei^ident,  the  evidence  is  clear 
that  Japan's  self-defense  capabilities 
must  be  Improved  not  because  the 
United  States  urges  it,  but  because  an 
objective  assessment  of  Japan's  securi- 
ty needs  requires  it.  The  Japanese 
Government,  if  it  had  the  political 
courage  to  do  so,  could  Justify  in- 
creased defense  spending  to  the  Japa- 
nese peome  solely  on  the  basis  of 
Japan's  self-interests. 

The  Jaiianese  Government  excuses 
its  insuffioient  defense  efforts  by  con- 
tending that  the  public  consensus  for 
increased  Actions  in  this  area  has  yet 
to  develop,  Not  only  do  recent  polls  of 
Japanese  ^public  opinion  contradict 
this  assertion,  but  the  Government 
there  is  at!  fault  because  it  has  not  de- 
voted ample  attention  to  nourishing 
this  consensus. 

The  Japanese  people  are  intelligent. 
Were  the  Japanese  Government  to  ob- 
jectively m-esent  the  facts  to  its  con- 
stituents-4f  these  leaders  said  "Japan 
needs  to  improve  its  defense  efforts 
because  it]  is  in  our  own  selfish  inter- 
ests to  do  |so,  and  because  our  own  ex- 
perts havq  so  concluded— not  because 
the  United  States  urges  us  to  do  so."  I 
am  confident  the  Japanese  people 
would  respond  with  the  consensus 
their  leaders  say  is  necessary. 

Instead.  I  these  leaders  play  an  "Al- 
phonse  aii|d  Gaston"  game  of  waiting 
for  the  consensus  to  grow  but  doing 
little  to  encourage  it.  The  alleged  lack 
of  public  iBupport  becomes  a  conven- 
ient excus^  for  Government  inaction. 

Congressional  approval  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46  as  soon  as 
possible  at  least  will  demonstrate  to 
the  American  people  that  its  elected 
representatives  are  willing  to  act. 

Last  Wednesday.  I  testified  before 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  on 
the  need  for  speedy  passage  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46.  There  were 
49  sponsors  then.  I  ask  to  have  printed 
in  the  RsdORO  at  this  point  a  complete 
list  of  cosponsors  of  this  resolution,  as 
well  as  my  testimony  and  supporting 
materials.  I  am  pleased  to  note  that 
among  thie  cosponsors  are  16  of  18 
members  ^f  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. 

The  matjerial  follows: 

CospoKsoRS  OP  Sknatc  Com currbnt 
RasoLukioN  46  <AB  OP  Jomc  33. 1983) 

Levin  (D-Mlch.),  Abdnor  (R-S.  Dak.).  An- 
drews (R-Ni  Dak.).  Baucus  (D-Mont.),  Bent- 
sen  <D-Te>^.),  Boren  (D-Okla.).  Boschwitz 
(R-Minn.).  Brady  (R-N.J.),  Bumpers  (D- 
Ark.).  Burdick  (D-N.  Dak.).  H.  Byrd  (I-Va.). 
R.  Byrd  flD-W.  Va.).  Cannon  (D-Nev.). 
Cohen  (RfMaine).  DeConcinl  (D-Ariz.). 
Denton  (R^Ala.).  Dixon  (D-Ill.).  Dodd  CD- 
Conn.).  Eafleton  <D-Mo.).  Exon  (D-Nebr.). 
Ford  <D-Ky.),  Oam  (R-UUh).  Gorton  <R- 
Wash.).  Gr^ssley  (R-Iowa).  Hart  (D-Colo.), 
Heflln  (D-Ala-).  HoUings  (D-S.C),  and  Hud- 
dleston  (D-Ky.). 

Humphrar  (R-N.H.).  Jackson  (D-Wash). 

-  owa),  Johnston  (D-La.),  Kasten 

Leahy    (D-Vt.).     Melcher    (D- 
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Mont.).  Michell  (D-Maine).  Nunn  (D-Oa.). 


Preasler  (R-S.  Dak.).  Proxmlre  (D-Wis.), 
Pryor  (D-Ark.).  Quayle  (R-Ind.).  Randolph 
(D-W.  Va.).  RIegle  (D-Mlch.).  Roth  (R- 
Del.),  Rudman  (R-N.H.).  Sarbanes  (D-Md.). 
Sasser  (D-Tenn.),  Stennis  (D-Miss.),  Symms 
(R-Idaho).  Thurmond  (R-S.C),  Wallop  (R- 
Wyo.).  Warner  (R-Va.).  and  Zorinsky  (D- 
Nebr.). 

Testiiiony  by  U.S.  Scnatoh  Carl  Levin  on 
United  States-Japan  Security  and  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46  to  Senate 
Foreign  Reutions  Committee.  June  16, 
1982 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  thank  you 
for  the  opportunity  to  appear  before  the 
Foreign  Relations  Conunittee  to  testify 
about  the  growing  concerns  many  Ameri- 
cans have  about  the  current  U.S.-Japan  se- 
curity relationship.  These  concerns  have  led 
49  of  us  so  far  to  sponsor  my  sense-of-the- 
Congress  resolution  urging  the  Japanese  to 
significantly  increase  their  contributions  to 
our  common  defense. 

This  resolution— S.  Con.  Res.  46— also  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives by  the  chairman  of  that  body's  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee.  U.S.  Rep.  Clement 
J.  Zablocki  of  Wisconsin  as  H.  Con.  Res.  213. 
These  resolutions  are  a  clear  indication  of 
how  strongly  the  American  people  feel  that 
Japan  is  not  meeting  its  commitments  to 
our  mutual  security  and  is  not  bearing  a  fair 
share  of  the  burden  of  our  common  defense. 
Our  resolution  calls  on  Japan  to  spend  an- 
nually at  least  one  percent  of  its  tremen- 
dous gross  national  product  (ONP)— second 
largest  in  the  world— on  defense.  This  call 
comes  at  a  time  when  our  own  citizens  are 
making  increasing  sacrifices  and  spend 
almost  six  percent  of  our  GNP  for  defense 
capabilities  which  benefit  the  Japanese  as 
well  as  ourselves. 

This  committee  should  expeditiously  and 
favorably  report  our  S.  Con.  Res.  46  for  pas- 
sage by  the  full  Senate,  for  at  least  5  rea- 
sons. 

First,  Japan's  defense  effort  is  inadequate 
by  almost  every  measure  one  can  apply,  not 
only  in  terms  for  providing  for  that  nation's 
self-defense  but  In  terms  of  enabling  it  to 
meet  its  already-agreed-to  common  defense 
commitments  under  the  1960  Treaty  of 
Mutual  Cooperation  and  Security. 

The  fact  that  Japan  is  doing  far  less  than 
what  is  reasonably  expected  has  been  well 
documented.  For  the  past  two  years,  at  my 
initiative,  our  Defense  Department  has 
issued  a  'Report  on  Allied  Commitments  to 
Defense  Spending."  Each  year.  DOD  has 
concluded: 

"Japan  .  .  .  ranks  last  or  close  to  last  on 
all  of  the  ratio  measures  surveyed  and,  thus, 
quite  clearly  appears  to  be  contributing  far 
less  than  Its  share  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
contributing.  This  validates  our  major  em- 
phasis over  the  last  several  years  on  getting 
the  Japanese  to  increase  their  defense 
spending." 

I  shall  submit  for  the  record  at  this  point 
In  my  sUtement  additional  evidence  from 
our  own  Government,  leading  Japanese 
military  officials  and  Asia  scholars  demon- 
strating the  Inadequacies  of  Japan's  present 
defense  posture. 

japan's  depsmse  inadequacies 
Evidence  that  Japan  clearly  has  failed  to 
meet  Ite  self-defense  responsibilities- and  Its 
commitments  to  the  common  defense  under 
Its  Mutual  Security  Treaty  with  the  United 
States— includes  statements  from  leading 
Japanese  military  officers,  scholars  and  as- 
sessments by  the  U.S.  Government.  In  addi- 


tion to  the  conclusion  cited  above,  these 
Judgments  include  the  following: 

"U.S.  encouragement  for  the  Japanese  to 
do  significantly  more  in  their  own  defense  is 
neither  unwarranted  nor  excessive.  In  fact, 
with  almost  total  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  Japan  simply  must  do  more  to  meet  its 
defensive  needs  at  home  to  help  compensate 
for  the  Intensive  and  extensive  U.S.  effort  in 
Southwest  Asia— In  Japan's  behalf  as  well  as 
our  own"— 1981  Report  on  Allied  Commit- 
ments to  Defense  Spending  (March,  1981); 

"Japan's  top  military  leaders  challenged 
the  Government's  defense  posture  .  .  .  and 
said  its  five-year-old  program  Is  inadequate 
to  meet  needs.  "The  present  International 
situation  Is  quite  different  from  that  In 
1976.  when  the  outline  was  adopted,'  Adm. 
Isuglo  Yata.  chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of 
Staff,  was  reported  to  have  told  Prime  Min- 
ister Zenko  Suzuki."— United  Press  Interna- 
tional, Tokyo,  April  9, 1981. 

"They  are  still  fundamentally  unable  to 
provide  effective,  meaningful  self-defense 
against  the  threat  facing  Japan  in  the 
1980's.  ...  By  Its  own  public  analyses, 
(Japan's)  SeU-Defenae  Forces  cannot  sus- 
tain its  army  dlvlslona,  destroyers,  and  tacti- 
cal aircraft  in  combat  due  to  very  limited 
supplies  of  ammunition,  torpedoes,  and  mis- 
siles. The  size  and  modernization  of  Japan's 
air  and  naval  forces  are  not  adequate  to 
defend  Its  air  space  and  sea-lanes  to  1.000 
miles  against  Soviet  force  levels  of  the 
1980's.  .  .  .  Substantially  more  significant 
efforts  will  be  required  In  each  of  the  next 
five  years  of  the  defense  planning  period."— 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Internation- 
al Security  Affairs)  Francis  J.  West,  Jr.. 
March  1,  1982,  testimony  to  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs. 

"A  Pentagon  team  headed  by  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Defense  David  MacGlffert  as- 
serted at  a  US-Japan  security  conference  in 
July,  1980.  that  Japan  did  not  poaaeas  even  a 
minimum  deterrent  and  could  not  defend 
against  even  a  small-ocale  attack."— Wash- 
ington Post,  May  4,  1981:  Washington  Star. 
BCay  8. 1981. 

"The  (Japan)  Prime  Minister's  study 
group  on  national  security  Issues  estimated 
In  its  report  of  July.  1980.  that  only  half  of 
the  aaseU  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  could 
be  counted  as  'actual  combat  power'  In  an 
emergency."— Report  on  Comprehensive  Na- 
tional Security,  Tokyo.  1980. 

Japanese  observers.  In  and  out  of  the  gov- 
ernment, have  acknowledged  that  the  Mari- 
time Self-Defense  Force  U  iU-equipped  to 
deal  with  Soviet  nuclear  submarines  and  at- 
tacks from  enemy  aircraft  and  surface  ships. 
Japanese  naval  vessels  lack  surface-to-air 
and  surface-to-surface  missile  asseU  as  well 
as  modem  electronic  equipment.  The  MSDF 
air  arm  Is  an  antisubmarine  force  with  no 
Interceptor  or  attack  aircraft.  The  Air  Self- 
Defense  Force  has  not  been  Integrated  into 
an  air  defense  scheme  for  Japanese  surfaced 
ships,  and  there  is  little  coordination  be- 
tween the  two  branches.  The  Japanese  sur- 
face fleet  thus  is  dependent  on  U.S.  air  su- 
periority even  In  the  seas  nearest  to  Japan. 
As  a  result.  Defense  Agency  officials  ac- 
knowledged In  1980  that  In  wartime,  the 
Maritime  Self-Defense  Force  could  protect 
at  most  only  half  of  the  400  merchant  ships 
per  month  required  to  supply  Japan  with 
mintmuni  import  needs.  The  minelaying  and 
blockade  assets  of  the  Maritime  Self-De- 
fense Force  are  also  limited.  It  has  only  one 
minelaying  vessel.  Most  of  the  mines  and 
torpedoes  In  Japan's  arsenal  are  obsolete 
and  not  ready  for  Immediate  use  In  an  enjer- 


gency.  Hara  Torn,  Director  of  the  Defense 
Bureau  of  the  Defense  Agency,  stated  In 
parliament  In  1980  that  Japanese  forces 
could  take  as  long  as  six  months  to  lay 
mines  In  the  Tsushima,  Tsugaru.  and  Soya 
straits.  Hara  and  the  Director  of  the  De- 
fense Agency  acknowledged  that  Japanese 
naval  and  air  forces  could  not  prevent  a  hos- 
tile power  from  using  the  straits. 

The  Air  Self-Defense  Force  has  over  350 
combat  aircraft,  including  ten  interceptor 
squadrons  consisting  of  ISO  F-104DJ  fight- 
ers and  130  F-4EJ  fighters.  Both  are  dated, 
particularly  the  F-104s.  The  defense  white 
paper  for  1980  described  the  defense  facili- 
ties for  air  bases  as  a  "striking  deficiency," 
citing  in  particular  a  lack  of  modem  sur- 
face-to-air missile  defenses  and  outdated 
radar  sites.  Japanese  air  bases  would  appear 
to  have  a  minimum  survivability  in  wartime. 
It  is  therefore  unlikely  that  the  Air  Self-De- 
fense Force  could  control  the  skies  over 
Japan  and  adjacent  waters  In  the  face  of  at- 
tacks by  modem  Soviet  MIG-27s.  MIG-23S. 
and  SU-lOs,  which  have  become  the  back- 
bone of  the  Soviet  attack  fighter  force  in 
eastern  Siberia.  Moreover,  the  Air  Self-De- 
fense Force  undoubtedly  would  have  little 
effectiveness  against  the  Backfire  bomber. 

It  is  generally  recognized  that  all 
branches  of  the  Self-Defense  Forces  suffer 
from  shortages  of  ammunition,  spare  parts, 
and  other  logistics  problems.  The  MSDF 
and  ASDF  have  no  reserves  to  speak  of.  The 
Self-Defense  Forces  have  no  system  for  in- 
tegrated command  and  control  of  ground, 
air,  and  sea  forces.— "Defense  Burden-Shar- 
ing in  the  Pacific:  U.S.  ExpecUtions  and 
Japanese  Responses,"  by  Lsirry  A.  Nlksch, 
Congressional  Research  Service  Specialist 
on  East  Asia,  in  Asian  Affairs,  July-August. 
1981. 

Second,  Japan  has  failed  to  honor  its  com- 
mitments to  the  common  defense  by  refus- 
ing to  devote  sufficient  resources  to  keep 
specific  promises  it  made  to  our  Govern- 
ment, or  to  back  up  public  statements, 
about  improving  its  military  capabilities. 

For  example,  in  1976,  the  Government  of 
Japan  said  that  one  percent  of  GNP  could 
l>e  spent  on  defense  under  the  nation's 
peace  constitution  and  Government  policy. 
Seven  years  later.  Japan  is  expected  to 
spend,  at  most,  0.933  percent  of  GNP  on  de- 
fense in  1982.  Growth  above  0.9  percent  of 
ONP  has  been  almost  non-existent  since 
1976,  and  attainment  of  the  one  percent 
level  seems  many  years  away. 

In  1977,  the  Japanese  Defense  Agency  an- 
nounced iU  self-defense  forces  would 
assume  responsibility  for  the  security  of  the 
sea  transport  routes  1,000  miles  from  the 
home  is  lands.  In  1981.  when  Prime  Minister 
Suzuki  reiterated  this  policy  after  his  May 
summit  meeting  with  President  Reagan. 
Japan's  self-defense  forces  were  only  mar- 
ginally more  capable  of  accomplishing  that 
mission  than  they  were  four  years  earlier. 

In  mld-1980,  Japan  led  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment to  believe  it  would  increase  its  defense 
spending  for  fiscal  1981  by  11.9  percent 
above  fiscal  1980  levels.  The  final  increase 
was  only  7.6  percent  (over  V»  less). 

In  1981,  In  addition  to  reaffirming  the 
policy  of  defending  Japan's  sea  lanes  of 
communication  out  to  1.000  miles.  Prime 
Minster  Suzuki  pledged  his  nation  would 
make  "even  greater  efforts"  to  improve  Its 
defense  capabilities. 

Yet  the  Japanese  defense  spending  In- 
crease projected  last  December  for  fiscal 
1982  falls  far  short  of  the  amount  needed  to 
keep  these  promises  of  greater  efforts  and 
sea  lane  security  out  to  1,000  miles.  So  testi- 
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fled  Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Prank  Car- 
luccl  to  the  Senate  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee In  February  of  this  year. 

Under  the  low  level  of  Japanese  defense 
spending  projected  for  the  next  five  years, 
Japan  simply  will  not  achieve  the  self-de- 
fense capabilities  It  has  promised  to  meet  Its 
common  defense  commitments  until  the 
early  19B0's. 

Third,  Japan's  economic  condition  clearly 
enables  It  to  Increase  Its  defense  effort  with- 
out overly  straining  Its  growing  economy. 
The  contention  by  some  Japanese  that  eco- 


nomic atid  social  welfare  conditions  prevent 
them  from  Increasing  defense  contributions 
would  (^ly  be  valid  If  such  proposed  In- 
creases {exceed  militarily-needed  and  eco- 
nomically-supportable levels. 

Such  (s  not  the  present  case  with  Japan. 
For  Instlmce,  Japan  has  less  than  vt  our  in- 
flation fate  and  less  than  v*  our  unemploy- 
ment rate.  We  spend  over  8  times  what  the 
Japanese  spend  per  capita  on  defense,  al- 
though our  per  capita  ONP  Is  less  than  1  Vi 
times  tljelrs.  At  this  point  In  the  record,  1 
would  like  to  Insert  statistics  comparing  the 
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The  "bottom  line"  of  these  statistics  is 
that,  while  the  United  States  entered  a 
period  of  economic  stagnation,  of  little  or  no 
growth  in  its  Oroaa  National  Product,  Japan 
still  was  experiencing  much  larger  economic 
growth  rates.  At  the  same  time,  the  U.S.  de- 
fense spending  was  proportionally  much 
greater  than  Japan's. 

The  disparities  In  defense  spending  efforts 
were  highlighted  In  a  report  by  the  Library 
of  Congress  Congressional  Research  Service 
entitled  "Japan's  Defense  Expenditures  and 
Policy;  Recent  Trends  and  Comparisons 
With  the  United  SUtes. "  The  report  sUted: 

"Considering  that  Japan's  economy  Is  the 
third  largest  in  the  world  and  still  enjoying 
relatively  high  rates  of  growth.  Japan  ap- 
pears to  have  the  capacity  to  channel  con- 
siderably more  resources  Into  defense." 

Assistant  Defense  Secretary  for  Interna- 
tional Security  Affairs  Francis  J.  West,  Jr., 
summarlxed  Japan's  economic  and  defense 
potential  in  recent  testimony  to  the  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and 
Pacific  Affairs  by  sUtinr 

"If  Japan  should  decide  it  is  in  its  interest. 
It  could  with  Its  economic  vitality  do  signifi- 
cantly more  for  its  own  self-defense  than 
any  other  U.S.  ally  in  the  world.  Such  ac- 
tions would  have  meaningful  results  for 
Japan's  own  security  and  for  the  stability  of 
the  entire  Free  World. 

There  should  be  no  question  that  Japan 
has  the  economic  capabilities  to  Increase  Its 
defense  spending  as  a  percentage  of  ONP  at 
much  greater  rates  than  she  now  Is  doing. 

Fourth,  one  does  not  have  to  overstate  the 
military  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union 
and  its  allies  In  the  Pacific  region— or  under- 
state the  combined  military  capabilities  of 
the  United  States  and  its  allies— to  reach 
the  conclusion  that  the  Soviet  challenge  is 
real,  impressive  and  growing.  There  is  a 
need  for  both  our  Nation  and  Japan  to  Im- 
prove conventional  military  capabilities. 

Lastly,  S.  Con.  Res.  40  Is  completely  con- 
sistent with  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty  be- 
tween our  two  nations,  and  with  Japan's 
"peace  constitution"  and  Government  poli- 
cies. It  does  not  call  for  the  "remilitariza- 
tion" of  Japan  or  for  it  to  assume  new  de- 
fense responsibilities/capabilities  which 
would  violate  Its  constitution  or  policies. 
There  are  many  defense  improvements 
Japan  can  make  and  should  make  without 
doing  that  and  without  threatening  its 
Asian  neighbors,  and  I  shall  insert  them 
into  the  record  at  thi$  point. 


strength  of  llapan's  economy  with  that  of 
our  own.  Ttils  Information  establishes  that 
Japan's  economy  remains  much  stronger 
than  our  ow^. 

UMITZD  STAT^-JAPAN  COMPARATIVE  ECONOMIC 
SITUATION^  AND  DEFENSE  CONTRIBUTIONS 

A  simple  comparison  t>etween  U.S.  and 
Japan  economic  Indicators  and  measure- 
ments of  ^efense  contributions  demon- 
strates conyincingly  that  Japan  has  the 
fiscal  capabilities  to  significantly  increase 
Its  defense  efforts  without  overburdening  its 
economy.  For  example: 
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Chief  kmong  these  would  be  for  Japan  to 
achieve  {a  real  capability  to  undertake  her 
as  articulated  by  the 
of  Its  own  CSovemraent. 
during  the  period  of  the  mid-1980's.  This 
would  represent  an  aoceleration  of  Japan's 
present  plans,  which  only  envision  attain- 
ment of  those  capabilities  by  the  end  of  the 
decade.  If  then. 

Such  df-defense  Improvements  Include: 

(I)  gr^tly  Increase  the  logistics  capabili- 
ties of  the  air,  land  and  maritime  self-de- 
fense foh^s  to  enable  them  to  support  and 
sustain  themselves  in  combat  for  a  period  of 
at  least  several  months.  Specifically,  mis- 
siles of  all  types  (surface-to-air,  surface-to- 
surface  and  air-to-surface,  anti-submarine 
warfare  (ASW)  torpedoes,  underwater  mines 
and  other  conventional  ammunition  (artil- 
lery and  small  arms)  need  to  be  procured 
and  stockpiled  in  much  greater  quantities 
than  at  present  for  Japan  to  axomplish 
this.       , 

(3)  pn  cure  the  delivery  vehicles— subma- 
rines, m  nelayers  and  C-130  aircraft— to  be 
able  to  I  line  the  three  "choke  points"  which 
form  thi !  exita  from  the  Sea  of  Japan  to  the 
Soviet  ]>aclfic  Fleet  the  Tsushima,  Soya 
and  Tsufaru  Straits. 

(3)  develop  the  capabtUty,  through  pro- 
curemei  t  of  fleet  oilers  and  tanker  aircraft, 
to  refuc  I  Bhlpa  and  aircraft  underway,  and 
thus  sui  port  sustained  combat  operations. 

(4)  d4velop  modem,  tactical  command, 
control  ^d  communications  capabilities  in 
all  the  afelf-defenae  forcea. 

(6)  ex  Nuid  the  sixe  of  the  air  and  mari- 
time seir-defeiue  forces  to  enable  them  to 
patrol  iind  monitor  the  ocean  areas  of 
Northetit  Asia  within  1.000  miles  of  the 
home  ii  lands.  To  accomplish  this,  Japan 
would  n  !ed  to  significantly  increase  the  slae 
of  her  I  larltlme  and  air  self  defense  forces 
through  Increased  procurement  of  escort 
vessels,  deatroyer-type  shipa  and  subma- 
rines, ai  id  maritime  patrol  aircraft,  air  force 
intercegton  and  early  warning  aircraft. 
These  ticreaaes  would  be  necessary  alwve 
the  programmed  Increases  in  such  capabili- 
ties already  contained  in  the  1979  Mid-Term 
Service  Estimate  for  1980-^  and  In  the 
Standaiti  Defense  Force  Concept  (Boel 
Talko)  ^t  1976. 

(6)  continue  to  expand  Its  contributions 
annually  to  the  operations  and  mainte- 
nance, knd  military  construction,  required 


Japan  PrI; 
goals  for 
should  be 
fiscal  1986 
livery  peril 
fiscal   1987 


to  adequatel  f  support  the  U.S.  armed  forces 
stationed  in  and  near  Japan. 

e  Minister  Suzuki's  established 
roving  the  self-defense  forces 
mplished  by  no  later  than 
tead  of  by  the  end  of  the  de- 
for  defense  purchases  made  In 
Is  presently  contemplated. 
Also.  Japan  Ishould  program  additional  Im- 
provements beyond  these  goals,  since  the 
international  challenges  to  our  common  se- 
curity have  become  greater  since  they  were 
adopted. 

Improved  isurface-to-air  missile  batteries 
and  radars  on  the  home  Islands  of  Japan 
pose  no  threiit  to  other  nations  in  the  Pacif- 
ic region.  Ni)r  does  a  Japanese  capability  to 
successfully  'close  the  Straits  of  the  Sea  of 
Japan  with  modern,  effective  mines  threat- 
en Japan's  iielghtwrs.  Providing  Japan's  air. 
sea  and  groiknd  forces  with  enough  bullets. 
missiles,  and  fuel  to  fight  an  invading  force 
for  longer  t^an  a  few  days  also  cannot  be 
construed  as  an  offensive  military  capabil- 
ity. 

However,  4ll  of  these  Improvements  would 
significantly  increase  Japanese  and  Ameri- 
can capabilities  to  defend  the  Asian  region 
from  Soviet  aggression  aimed  at  severing 
the  oil  and,  trade  lifelines  of  Japan  and 
other  Western  nations  or  attacking  Japan 
itself. 

WHY  SHOOU  N'T  SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 4«  BE  CONSIDERED  UNDUE  AMERICAN  IN- 
TXRPXRENCI :  IN  JAPANESE  INTERNAL  AFFAIRS? 

Senate  Coi  icurrent  Resolution  46  does  not 
Impose  nev  defense  responsibilities  on 
Japan.  It  slnply  calls  on  the  Japanese  to 
reach  a  levi'l  of  annual  defense  spending 
which  its  01  rn  Ooveniment  has  declared  is 
permissible  within  its  constitutional  and 
policy  constraints. 

In  May.  1981.  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
pledged  in  his  summit  meeting  communique 
with  President  Reagan  that  Jaoan  would 
make  even  ^ater  efforts  on  behalf  of  the 
common  defense  than  it  had  In  the  past. 

At  a  natiotial  press  club  appearance  after 
the  summit,  the  Prime  Minister  stated  it 
was  his  Government's  policy  that  Japan 
achieve  the  capabilities  to  defend  Its  air  and 
sea  lines  ot  communication  out  to  1.000 
miles  from  the  home  islands.  This.  too.  is 
constltutlon^ly  permissible,  he  said. 

Japanese  jexperts  have  calculated  that 
achieving  these  latter  self-defense  capabili- 
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ties  could  require  between  I  and  2  percent 
of  GNP  being  spent  on  defense. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  only 
urges  the  Japanese  to  begin  devoting  the 
minimum  level  of  resources  their  own  ex- 
perts have  calculated  are  needed  to  begin 
developing  adequate  self-defense  capabili- 
ties. It  is  not  a  figure  imposed  by  American 
experts. 

A  stieclal  commission  established  by 
Japan's  Prime  Minister  in  1980  recommend- 
ed an  annual  level  of  defense  spending  in- 
creases—20  percent  each  year  for  8  years— 
which  would  have  resulted  in  at  least  1  per- 
cent of  GNP  being  spent  on  defense.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46  only  echoes  this 
recommendation. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  Is  much 
more  moderate  In  Its  approach— In  that  it 
urges  the  Japanese  to  do  something  they  al- 
ready have  said  they  can  do— than  other 
U.S.  Government  Initiatives  which  have  not 
t)een  criticized  by  our  State  Department  as 
interference  in  Japan's  internal  affairs. 

For  example,  late  last  year,  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment presented  the  Government  of 
Japan  with  an  extremely  detailed  list  of  spe- 
cific changes  we  sought  the  Japanese  to 
make  in  Its  trade  barriers— in  Its  tariff  and 
nontaiiff  regulations. 

WHY  WON'T  PASSAGE  OF  SDfATI  (X>N(nntKKNT 
RESOLUTION  46  UPSET  JAPANESE  PUBLIC  OPIN- 
ION AND  MAKE  FT  MORE  DIFFICULT  FOR  THE 
OOVKRNMEirr  TO  VtriN  SUPPORT  FOR  PROPOS- 
ALS TO  INCREASE  DEFENSE  SPENDING? 

Japanese  public  opinion  is  more  aware  of 
the  need  for  Increased  defense  spending 
than  the  Government  there  has  appeared  to 
be  recently. 

For  example,  the  most  recent  issue  of  the 
ruling  political  party's  monthly  newsletter, 
the  Liberal  Star  of  May  10,  1982,  reported 
that  a  major  public  opinion  poll  late  last 
year  showed  that  almost  half  of  the  Japa- 
nese people  believed  Japan  was  making  in- 
sufficient defense  efforts. 

Those  answering  "No"  to  the  question  "Is 
Japan  carrying  out  sufficient  defense  ef- 
forts?" now  comprise  about  49.1  percent  of 
the  population,  and  their  numbers  have 
grown  markedly  since  1978,  when  only  27.8 
percent  answered  "No"  to  this  question. 

Late  last  year,  the  Japanese  Foreign  Min- 
istry also  reported  that  another  major 
public  opinion  poll  showed  that  "The  Japa- 
nese continue  to  be  wary  of  the  Soviet 
Union."  "A  high  84  percent,  unchanged 
from  last  year,  did  not  express  friendihip 
toward  the  Russians,"  the  Foreign  Ministry 
reported. 

Former  American  Ambassador  to  Japan  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  recently  testified  to  a  House 
Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittee  that  the  in- 
fluence of  the  traditionally  antldefenae  op- 
position political  parties  in  Japan  is  on  the 
wane. 

From  this  evidence,  one  could  suggest  that 
public  attitudes  toward  Increased  Japanese 
defense  spending  are  changing  In  a  positive 
direction  in  Japan,  and  that  more  support 
for  actions  such  as  that  urged  in  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  46  actually  exists 
than  some  Government  spokesmen  contend. 

The  consensus  for  increased  defense 
spending  already  has  grown  substantially, 
and  the  leaders  ought  to  pay  more  attention 
to  those  they  are  leading  In  this  regard, 
since  the  latter  seem  to  be  more,  not  leas, 
supportive. 


WHY  SHOULD  CONGRESS  PASS  SENATE  COnCOK- 
RENT  RESOLUTION  46  AS  OPPOSED  TO  THE 
OTHER  LEGISLATIVE  PROPOSALS  DEALING  WITH 
JAPANESE  DEFENSE  EFFORTS? 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  avoids 
many  of  the  complications  which  might 
interfere  with  passage  of  the  other  propos- 
als or  which  might  make  them  more  vulner- 
able to  Japanese  criticism  and  rejection,  es- 
pecially by  the  Japanese  public. 

Passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
46  would  represent  a  steady  and  consistent 
Japanese  contribution  to  the  common  de- 
fense. However,  sii>ce  it  calls  on  the  Japa- 
nese to  do  what  they  say  they  can  do,  as  op- 
posed to  suggesting  to  them  military  mis- 
sions which  might  t)e  construed  as  violating 
Government  policy  or  the  peace  constitu- 
tion. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  Is  a 
relatively  moderate  formulation. 

Passage  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
46  would  represent  a  significant  step  with- 
out "going  too  far"  at  the  present  time. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  avoids 
the  complexities  and  potential  "double- 
edged"  risks  which  could  accompany  any 
effort  to  renegotiate  the  United  States- 
Japan  security  treaty,  as  suggested  by  Sena- 
tor Helms.  For  example,  such  a  renegoti- 
ation would  give  the  Japanese  the  opportu- 
nity to  seek  concessions  from  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  affording  the  United 
States  the  chance  to  obtain  larger  defense 
contributions  from  Japan. 

Larger  defense  contributions  from  Japan 
can  be  accommodated  within  the  existing 
treaty  framework.  We  do  not  need  to  run 
those  risks. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  is  com- 
pletely consistent  with  the  existing  treaty. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  does  not 
urge  the  Japanese  to  undertake  expanded 
military  missions  far  from  the  home  Island 
which  could  be  construed  by  the  Japanese 
public  as  well  as  other  Asian  nations  as  as- 
sumption of  a  more  offensive  ortentatlon  for 
Japan's  forces.  This  could  poae  constitution- 
al, political,  and  diplomatic  problems  for 
Japan  and  create  and  antldefenae  backlash 
in  that  country. 

Houae  Concurrrat  Reaolutlon  173,  which 
urges  Japan  to  expand  Its  maritime  patrol 
activities  toward  the  Fenian  Gulf  poses 
these  problems.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 46  is  consistent  with  Japan's  constitu- 
tion and  "self-ilefenM"  poUdea. 

Senate  Concurrent  Reaolutlon  46  avoids 
causlns  Japanese  domeatic  political  prob- 
lems, and  an  antldefenae  backlash,  which 
could  result  from  attempU  by  the  United 
States  to  necotlate  a  "aecurity  tax"  of  3  per- 
cent of  GNP  from  Japan,  as  caUed  for  in 
Houae  Coocurrent  Resolution  210.  Japanese 
resentment  of  any  American  attempt  to  levy 
a  aecurity  tax  on  their  own.  independent 
nation,  could  be  significant. 
miAL  WORM  raoii  na  AmamsTRATioN  of 

jAPAiiiRS  mnim  arKNonio 
"The  ratiimale  for  Japaneee  defense  in- 
creases contained  In  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  46  is  completely  reasonable. 
.  .  ."—Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Frank 
Carluccl  to  Senator  Levin  In  response  for 
record  at  full  Senate  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee hearing  on  fiscal  year  1983  defense 
budget,  February  8, 1983. 

"We  fully  understand  the  concerns  re- 
flected in  Senator  Levin's  Senate  Concur- 
rent Reaolutlon  46.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Japan  is  capable  of  an  expanded  de- 
fense effort.  We  agree  that  neither  has  Its 
performance  measured  up  to  its  economic 
and  Induatrlal  capabilities  nor  matched  the 


requirements  of  the  current  international 
situation. 

"In  our  discussions  we  stress  that,  within 
recognized  constitutional  and  policy  con- 
straints, we  want  Japan  to  strengthen  sub- 
stantially its  capabilities  (especially  air  de- 
fense and  protection  of  Its  northwest  Pacific 
sealanes)  and  to  increase  its  financial  sup- 
port of  VS.  Forces  in  Japan.  Other  than 
the  specific  mention  of  a  1-percent-of-GNP 
figure,  the  draft  reqplutlon  language  is  con- 
sistent with  this  approach."  State  Depart- 
ment letter  on  Senate  Concurrent  RmoIu- 
tion  46  to  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Chairman.  Senator  Charles  H.  Percy.  Febru- 
ary 10.  1982. 

"We  hope  the  Congress  and  this  commit- 
tee will  participate  and  play  a  significant 
role  In  convincing  Japanese  leaders  of  the 
wisdom  of  substantive  United  States-Japan 
defense  cooperation."— Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Int.  Sec.  Affairs)  Francis  J. 
West,  Jr.  to  House  Foreign  Affairs  Asia  Sub- 
committee, March  1, 1982. 

"Support  of  the  Congress  for  increased 
allied  defense  efforts  to  promote  more  effec- 
tive defense  capability  would  be  welcome."— 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Carluccl  (same 
as  above). 

"Given  the  Increasing  Soviet  threat  to  our 
common  interests.  It  is  essential  that  we, 
our  allies,  and  our  friends  transmit  an  unre- 
mitting signal  of  resolve  to  protect  these  In- 
terests for  so  long  as  they  continue  to  be 
threatened."— Undersecretary  of  State 
Walter  J.  Stoeasel,  Jr..  at  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  at  hearing  last  week  on  East- 
West  strategic  competition  in  Asia,  Febru- 
ary 10, 1982. 

Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  simply 
caUs  on  the  Japanese  to  keep  their  defense 
commitments.  As  such,  it  does  not  represent 
interference  in  Japan's  internal  affairs, 
since  it  echoes  the  statements  and  commit- 
ments made  by  Japan's  own  Government. 

The  administration  testified  before  our 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  "The  ra- 
tionale for  Japanese  defense  Increases  con- 
tained In  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46 
is  completely  reasonable,"  and  that  congres- 
sional support  for  Its  efforts  to  secure  such 
liHH'eases  "would  be  welcome."  Passage  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46  would  pro- 
vide such  support  and  send  a  clear  message 
to  the  Japanese  that  the  American  people 
are  fed  up  with  their  feeble,  less  than  1  per- 
cent GNP  defense  effort,  and  that  the 
American  people  are  determined  to  do  what 
they  can  to  see  to  It  that  Japan  fulfills  its 
responsibilities  to  our  mutual  security.* 


PRIME  BilNISTER  SUZUKI'S 
PACIFIC  BASIN  SPEECH 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ca3\  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a 
recent  speech  by  Japanese  Prime  Min- 
ister Zenko  Suzuki  presented  at  the 
East-West  Center  in  Hawaii  entitled 
"The  Coming  of  the  Pacific  Age."  In 
this  speech  Prime  Minister  Suzuki 
calls  for  close  cooperation  among  Pa- 
cific Basin  nations  and  predicts  the  be- 
ginning of  a  "Pacific  Age"  of  progress. 
I  commend  his  thoughtful  analysis 
and  urge  each  of  my  colleagues  to  read 
the  speech  in  Its  entirety. 

Prime  Minister  Suzuki  joins  his 
predecessor,  the  late  Prime  Minister 
Masayoshi  Ohira,  and  others  in  advo- 
cating greater  Pacific  Basin  coopera- 
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tlon.  He  also  endorses  the  work  of  the 
Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council,  an  or- 
ganization comprised  mainly  of  busi- 
ness leaders  who  have  been  actively 
working  for  the  past  few  years  to  con- 
solidate Pacific  solidarity.  The  United 
States  should  Join  hands  with  Japan, 
ASEAN,  Australia.  New  Zealand,  and 
others  to  see  ttiat  we  make  use  of 
every  opportunity  to  promote  this 
worthy  objective. 

I  have  long  argued  that  bilateral  re- 
lations alone  are  an  insufficient  means 
of  dealing  with  certain  Asian  prob- 
lems. And  in  this  regard.  Prime  Minis- 
ter Suziiki's  public  support  for  the 
concept  of  a  Pacific  community  is  a 
welcome  development.  His  endorse- 
ment moves  us  closer  to  achieving  the 
many  potential  benefits  that  can  be 
realized  from  an  association  of  P>acif ic 
community  nations. 

One  of  the  most  formidable  prob- 
lems confronting  those  who  advocate 
the  Pacific  commimity  concept  is  that 
they  tend  to  fociis  exclusively  on  eco- 
nomic Issues.  These  renudn  vitally  im- 
portant, particularly  for  the  United 
States,  which  has  seen  its  trade  with 
East  Asia  exceed  its  European  trade  in 
all  but  one  of  the  last  5  years.  If  the 
Pacific  community  idea  is  to  become  a 
reality,  however,  it  must  go  beyond  ec- 
onomics. Therefore.  I  was  pleased  to 
find  that  the  Prime  Minister  shares 
this  view  by  indicating  that.  "•  •  •  co- 
operation should  not  be  limited  to  the 
economic  sphere,  but  should  also  in- 
clude cultural,  academic,  and  other 
areas." 

In  my  view  the  "other  areas"  pose 
the  greatest  challenge.  The  Pacific  na- 
tions, acting  as  a  community  need  to 
address  a  broad  range  of  politico-mill 
tary  issues  that  confront  us  today  anr 
wiU  continue  to  do  so  in  the  decade 
ahead.  Annual  or  even  semiannual 
conferences  could  be  convened  to  dis- 
cuss these  topics.  Academics  and  rep- 
resentatives from  the  business  sector 
could  be  encouraged  to  participate, 
but  government  sponsorship  would  be 
necessary  to  produce  results. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  close  by  quot- 
ing Prime  Minister  Suzuki,  who  lays 
out  masterfully  the  challenge  for  all 
us  in  the  Pacific  commimity  as  we 
embark  on  our  Journey  to  the  year 
2000: 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  embark  Inta  the 
Pacific  Age  on  a  course  aet  for  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury. Our  sails  billow  In  the  wind:  a  full  tide 
is  running.  Steering  toward  a  grand  future, 
and  riding  the  same  ship,  we  are  full  of  the 
courageous  spirit. 

Shall  we  not  Join  in  this  great  endeavor  of 
the  century?  Let  us  build  a  record  of  accom- 
plishments for  our  nations  and  the  Pacific 
region  that  will  live  in  the  annals  of  world 
history. 

This  is  an  important  speech,  Mr. 
President.  I  recommend  it  highly  to 
my  coUeagues.  and  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

The  speech  f  oUows: 


The  coming  or  the  Pacific  Agi,  Zonco 
Suzuki,  thx  Prime  Miristxr  or  Japah 

IlfTRODUCnOIf 

I  am  gVeatly  tionored  to  have  be  n  given 
this  opportunity  to  address  such  distin- 
guished l#aders  from  various  sectors,  here  at 
the  East-West  Center,  an  institution  known 
for  its  unique  research  accomplishments. 

Hawaii  Is  my  last  stop  in  what  has  been  a 
rather  long  Journey  that  began  with  my  de- 
parture from  Tokyo  on  June  3rd.  On  this 
trip  I  participated  in  the  Versailles  Svunmit 
and  the  Second  United  Nations  Special  Ses- 
sion on  Ensarmament  in  New  York.  Follow- 
ing these  events  I  traveled  to  Latin  America, 
where  I  vfclted  Peru  and  Brazil. 

At  Versailles,  I  had  frank  and  friendly  dis- 
cussions with  the  leaders  of  the  industrial 
democracies  on  how  best  to  reconstruct  the 
greatly  troubled  world  economy.  I  called  on 
all  the  countries  to  work  hard  in  coopera- 
tion to  re^talize  the  world  economy  and  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  free  trade 
system. 

In  New  York,  1  stressed  the  urgency  of 
promoting  effective  disarmament,  beginning 
with  nuclear  disarmament,  and  I  called  on 
the  world  to  divert  the  resources  gained  as  a 
result  of  disarmament  to  the  development 
of  the  world  economy  in  the  spirit  of 
mutual  a«istance.  I  also  stressed  the  urgent 
need  to  strengthen  and  reinforce  the  United 
Nations'  peace-keeping  ftmctions. 

In  Latin  America.  I  witnessed  first  hand 
the  strenvous  efforts  to  buOd  their  econo- 
mies at  a  time  of  world  economic  difficulty. 
My  visit  to  Latin  America  brought  home  to 
me  the  iifiportance  of  deepening  the  rela- 
tions of  mutually  beneficial  co<weratlon  be- 
tween th(  advanced  industrial  nations  and 
the  devek  ping  nations. 

Throug]  I  my  Journey,  I  have  gained  a  re- 
newed awiftreneas  that  the  nations  of  the 
world  are  making  devoted  efforts  to  battle 
adversity  and  danger  in  pursuit  of  a  peace 
and  prosoerlty  that  can  last  long  into  the 
future.  I  ^ved  here  today  with  my  mind 
fuU  of  the  harsh  realities  that  confront  us. 
the  human  race. 

Here  infiawaii,  the  whltecapped  waves  of 
the  Pacific  I  have  Imown  since  childhood 
charge  aialnst  the  sandl  The  sea  breeses 
bear  the  lang  of  the  ocean.  These  brilliant 
sunlit  sceies  leave  m}  heart  cleansed  when- 
ever I  eno  >unter  them.  Tet  especially  today, 
they  strili  e  me  as  a  glittering  symbol  of  a 
great  f uU  re  we  must  reach  for  by  cutting 
through  t  leae  troubled  times. 

It  is  wltii  this  feeling  that  I  should  like  to 
turn  to  tile  heart  of  my  speech  today,  "the 
Coming  o|  the  Pacific  Age." 

TBfe  COmifa  OP  THB  PACinC  AOS 

Looking!  back  on  the  history  of  the  Pacific 
region,  wt  find  various  traces  of  the  great 
migrations  of  our  ancestors  in  the  distant 
past,  as  they  entrusted  themselves  to  the 
winds  and  the  ocean  currents  to  cross  the 
rough  waters.  In  regions  widely  separated 
by  the  reaches  of  the  ocean,  there  are  not  a 
dwelling,  tools,  folklore  and 
share  a  common  origin.  In  that 
tht  say  that  the  peoples  of  this 
have  a  basis  for  sharing  a 
rflnlty— a  sense  that  can  be  called 
-heart  communication." 
Yet,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that  in 
ages  past  this  vast  Pacific  Mso  hindered  free 
exchange  among  us.  In  every  comer  of  the 
Pacific  w^  find  that  peoples  differing  com- 
pletely in  language,  religion  and  ways  of  life 
have  inde  )endently  created  the  distinct  cul- 


tures in 


leeplng  with  their  own  environ- 


ment. Ev^  after  humankind  began  to  cross 
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the  ocean  or  the  transportation  systems 
created  by  mqdem  civilization,  the  countries 
of  this  regioif  remained  "distant  lands"  to 
each  other. 

However,  #ith  the  recent  remarkable 
progress  in  transport  and  communications, 
made  possible  by  modem  advances  in  sci- 
ence and  technology,  people  now  cross  the 
Pacific  by  jet  In  about  ten  hours.  Communi- 
cations satellites  allow  people  to  converse 
instantaneoudy  over  great  distances,  while 
larger  container  ships  transport  huge  car- 
ocean  in  a  few  weelcs.  Isola- 
has  indeed  become  a  thing 
as  a  result,  the  peoples  of 
lys  rich  In  enterprise,  have 
flood  of  exchanges.  Despite 
their  political,  economic  and  cultural  diver- 
sity, the  pacific  iiatlons  are  deepening  their 
mutual  intenfependence  and  understanding 
at  an  ever-acceieration  rate. 

We  are  todav  standing  at  a  historic  cross- 
road, a  momept  in  history  when  the  many 
>unter  each  other  and  come 
Pacific  region.  We  are  wit- 
llrth  of  a  clvUizatlon  fertile 
lity  that  nurtures  ideas  and 
creaUvity,  precisely  because  it  is  so  rich  in 
diverstity.  Th|s  is  the  beginning  of  the  Pa- 
cific Age,  an  ajge  that  will  open  the  doors  of 
the  31st  centuty. 

In  this  vast  region.  Joined  by  an  ocean 
that  covers  s«me  50  percent  of  the  ocean 
surface  of  thf  planet,  there  are  bountiful 
human  resouijces.  The  gross  national  prod- 
uct of  the  Pacific  region  now  constitutes  a 
considerable  siare  of  global  ONP,  and  the 
region  Is  ble#ed  with  abundant  food  and 
natural  resources.  Today,  even  the  Pacific 
Ocean  itself  has  come  to  be  seen  as  an  inex- 
haustible tre«ire  trove  of  resources.  The 
Pacific  region!  among  all,  is  diq>laying  the 
most  dynamic  jgrowth  on  earth. 

These  facts  {suggest  the  great  future  po- 
tential of  the  I  Pacific  region.  It  U  no  exag- 
geration to  sa^  that  our  success  or  failure  in 
making  these  possibilities  real  will  shape 
the  future  of  development,  not  only  in  this 
region,  but  also  throughout  the  entire 
world. 

THX  panfcipus  PROMomo  pacific 

SOLISAXITT 

If  the  tremendous  potential  of  the  Pacific 
is  to  be  given  full  rein  and  the  region's  ac- 
complishment$  are  to  be  made  even  more 
solid,  nothlngjcan  be  more  important  than 
that  the  countries  of  the  region  Join  togeth- 
er in  cooperatmn. 

The  nationsi  of  the  Pacific  need  to  make 
efforts,  baseq  on  an  awareness  of  the 
coming  of  the  Pacific  Age,  to  raise  today's 
incipient  cooperation  into  regional  solidari- 
ty.  I 

I  believe  that  the  principles  to  bring  about 
this  solidarity  are  the  following  five: 

First,  the  Pacific  must  be,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, an  "Ocean  of  Peace."  Peace  is  the 
foundation  of  I  the  continuing  existence  and 
prosperity  of  ^very  people.  We  must  cooper- 
ate and  "-edoable  our  efforts  to  maintain 
peace.  1 

Second,  the  Pacific  must  be  an  "Ocean  of 
Freedom."  It  k  the  free  exchange  of  people 
and  goods  that  will  accomplish  the  develop- 
ment of  this  region.  We  must  be  vigilant 
against  any  developments  that  would 
hamper  this  f  Dee  exchange. 

Third,  the  nu;ific  is  an  "Ocean  of  diversi- 
ty." It  is  esserkial  for  us  to  cultivate  a  spirit 
that  respects  and  accepts  the  originality  and 
Independent  linitiative  of  every  Pacific 
nation. 
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Fourth,  the  Pacific  must  be  an  "Ocean  of 
Mutual  Benefits."  We  must  actively  use 
every  means  at  our  disposal,  be  they  politi- 
cal, economic  or  cultuial.  to  increase  our 
mutual  interdependence  and  understanding, 
and  thereby  work  for  the  development  of  all 
Pacific  nations. 

And  fifth  and  last,  the  Pacific  should  be 
an  "Open  Ocean."  Just  as  the  waters  of  the 
Pacific  connect  with  the  waters  of  every 
other  ocean,  so  must  our  circle  of  solidarity 
be  linked  with  every  other  region  of  the 
globe. 

These  five  principles  express  the  charac- 
ter of  the  vast  blue  ocean  which  extends 
before  us.  It  is  my  firm  belief  that  the  peo- 
ples of  this  region,  considering  their  long  fa- 
miliarity with  the  ocean  and  the  natural  af- 
finities bom  of  common  origins,  can  cooper- 
ate on  the  basis  of  these  principles  for  the 
advance  of  the  great  Pacific  Age. 

AH  OCKAK  OF  PKACK 

Let  me  speak  first  of  the  Pacific  as  an 
Ocean  Of  Peace. 

It  Is  said  that  he  who  loves  the  ocean  loves 
peace.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  peo- 
ples of  the  Pacific  all  desire  to  create  a 
region  free  from  war  and  conflict.  This 
region  has  gone  through  trials  \n  the  past, 
yet  today  peace  and  stability  are  maintained 
in  the  Pacific  through  the  efforts  of  all  the 
people  of  the  Pacific. 

When  we  speak  of  maintaining  peace  and 
stability  in  the  region,  we  cannot  forget  the 
Important  role  the  United  States  has  played 
as  a  Pacific  nation  in  the  political,  economic 
and  security  spheres.  I  should  also  mention 
that  Japan  has  come  to  be  an  important  sta- 
bilizing power  in  the  region,  growing  as  an 
advanced  democracy  and  building  an 
unshakable  relationship  with  the  United 
States.  The  cooperation  of  the  advanced  de- 
mooades  of  the  region— Canada,  Australia 
and  New  Zealand  as  well  as  Japan  and  the 
United  States— the  strengthened  solidarity 
of  the  ASEAN  nations,  the  steady  growth  of 
the  Republic  of  Korea,  and  China's  pursu- 
ance of  a  moderate  foreign  policy  path, 
these  have  been,  among  others,  major  con- 
tributory factors  to  the  peace  and  prosperi- 
ty of  this  region. 

Yet  regrettably  there  are  factors  that 
bring  tensions  to  this  region. 

It  Is  a  matter  of  especially  serious  concern 
to  us  that  the  Soviet  Union  has  continued 
to  build  up  its  military  forces  in  Asia  and 
the  Far  East  in  recent  years.  In  Jv>an.  the 
Soviet  military  build-up  on  the  Northern 
Territories,  the  inherent  sovereign  territory 
of  our  nation,  and  the  increased  activities  of 
Soviet  forces  in  the  waters  around  Japan, 
have  heightened  the  vprehenstons  of  our 
people.  If  the  Soviet  Union  similarly  desires 
to  contribute  to  the  peace  and  stability  of 
the  region.  I  would  call  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  to  demonstrate  it  by  concrete  actions. 
Meanwhile,  the  conflicts  on  the  Indochl- 
nese  Peninsula  and  the  continuing  confron- 
tation between  North  and  South  on  the 
Korean  Peninsula  remain  as  causes  of  ten- 
sion. I  hope  for  the  early  and  peaceful  reso- 
lution of  the  conflicts  and  for  the  easing  of 
the  confrontation.  We  Japanese  are  ready 
to  contribute  to  these  ends.  In  any  way  we 
can,  in  cooperation  with  the  countries  con- 
cerned. 

AH  OCBAR  OF  FRBDOII 

The  second  principle  I  dted  was  that  the 
Pacific  be  an  Ocean  of  freedom.  Here  I 
would  particularly  like  to  stress  that  free 
exchange  among  nations  should  be  assured 
If  the  vitality  and  dynamism  of  the  Pacific 
Basin  economy  are  to  be  strengthened  fur- 


ther in  the  future.  Protectionist  tendencies 
have  begun  to  emerge  in  various  parts  of 
the  world  that  are  suffering  domestic  eco- 
nomic slump  in  the  aftermath  of  the  oU 
crisis.  We  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
similar  protectionist  tendendes  are  begin- 
ning to  be  felt  also  in  this  region. 

I  believe,  first,  that  it  is  necessary  to  en- 
courage the  exchange  of  people  and  goods 
in  the  Pacific  region,  seeking  to  promote 
technology  transfers  and  investment,  to  up- 
grade industry,  and  to  strengthen  the  eco- 
nomic foundations.  If  by  these  means  we 
can  achieve  energetic  development  in  all  our 
countries,  we  will  be  contributing  not  only 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  region,  but  also  to 
the  revltallzaUon  of  the  world  economy  as  a 
whole. 

We  in  Japan  have  already  Introduced  a 
series  of  measures  to  open  our  market  wider 
as  a  contribution  to  revitalising  the  world 
economy.  Japan  Intends  to  continue  to 
make  contributions,  commensurate  with  its 
ability,  toward  this  end. 

AM  ocBAii  OF  onrxasirr 
Third  iB  the  prindple  of  diversity. 
There  are  all  manner  of  races,  languages 
and  religions  in  the  Pacific  basin:  there  are 
peoples  gathered  in  this  region  who  possess 
distinct  lifestyles  and  customa  Truly,  the 
Interplay  of  this  rich  dlveiaity  is  the  weU- 
spring  of  the  region's  vitality  and  fertile  cre- 
ativity. Continuity  of  the  dynamic  life  of 
the  region  requires  that  we  guarantee  the 
flourishing  of  this  diversity. 

There  are  times  when  diverse  values  Invite 
misconceptions  and  hamper  mutual  under- 
standing. Yet  we  should  work  to  bridge 
these  pitfalls,  seeking  instead  to  deepen  otir 
mutual  imderstandlng.  and  striving  to  lay 
secure  foundations  for  our  regional  solidari- 
ty. 

I  also  believe  it  desirable  that  the  existing 
Intra-reglonal  organizations  In  the  Pacific, 
foraied  through  their  own  Initiatives,  be 
further  developed. 

By  strengthening  their  interdependenoe 
and  mutual  trust,  the  ASEAN  nations  have 
taken  on  the  challenge  of  achieving  Inde- 
pendent poUtical  stability  and  self-reliance, 
and  have  successfully  created  a  resilient 
framework  for  cooperation  among  them- 
selves. I  have  the  highest  praise  for  their 
success.  Last  year  I  visited  the  ASEAN  coun- 
tries, and  was  Impressed  by  the  natlon- 
buUdJng  enthualaim  of  the  leaders  and  peo- 
ples of  these  oountrtea.  They  are  rich  In  the 
Vlrit  of  self-help.  It  Is  of  the  greatest  sig- 
nificance to  the  development  of  the  oitlre 
Padflc  region  that  the  ASEAN  naUons  fur- 
ther strengthen  their  solidarity,  walking  the 
road  of  Independent  development  as  an  im- 
portant nudeus  of  this  regtoo. 

The  island  nations  In  the  Pacific  have  al- 
ready achieved  or  are  now  In  the  process  of 
achieving  their  independence.  Despite  their 
tiny  populations,  their  limited  land  mass 
and  their  distance  from  foreign  markets, 
these  countries  have  choaen  the  democratic 
form  of  government,  and  are  strengthening 
dialogue  and  ooopeimtlon  through  such  or- 
ganlsattons  as  the  South  Pacific  Forum.  I 
find  their  wholehearted  devotion  to  natlon- 
buQdlng  of  great  Interest. 

Various  movements  toward  regional  Inte- 
gration In  Latin  America,  bordering  the 
Bastera  Padflc.  are  their  re^Mmse  to  the 
new  era  and  are  also  worthy  of  our  atten- 
tion.   

AM  OCKAH  OP  MUTUAL  BOnCPITS 

The  fourth  prindple  is  that  of  mutual 
benefits. 

Cooperation  In  the  Padflc  region  must, 
under  any  condition,  not  be  for  the  benefit 


of  only  one  party,  but  for  the  mutual  good 
of  all  concerned.  Moreover,  such  coopera- 
tion should  not  be  limited  to  the  economic 
sphere,  but  should  also  indude  cultural, 
aca«iemlc  and  other  areas. 

There  is  probably  no  need  here  to  point 
agidn  to  the  development  of  mutually  bene- 
ficial economic  interdependence  in  the 
region.  The  fact  that  many  Pacific  nations 
conduct  more  than  half  their  trade  within 
the  region  spealu  dearly  of  this  progress. 
We  in  Japan  also  Intend  to  continue  our  vig- 
orous efforts  to  expand  our  economic  rela- 
tions with  Pacific  countries. 

Moreover,  the  Japanese  government  Is  di- 
recting approxinuitely  half  Its  Official  De- 
velopment Assistance  to  nations  of  the  Pa- 
cific in  order  to  assist  their  economic  and 
social  develomnent,  and  to  help  bring  great- 
er stability  to  the  lives  of  their  peoples.  In 
the  years  ahead  we  will  continue  to  empha- 
size economic  aid  to  the  Pacific  region.  In 
particular,  we  plan  to  extend  our  aid  in  the 
fields  of  technology  transfers  and  human- 
resource  devdopment  to  meet  the  needs  and 
special  conditions  of  the  developing  nations 
while  respecting  their  diversity. 

Japan  also  hopes,  as  an  advanced  techno- 
logical nation,  tliat  sdence  and  technology— 
the  common  heritage  of  all  humankind— 
will  be  utilized  to  further  the  economic  de- 
velopment and  welfare  of  the  region.  To 
this  end.  we  will  work  to  promote  sdentific 
and  technological  cooperation  at  every  level 
with  other  Pacific  nations. 

At  the  same  time,  broader  ctiltural  ex- 
changes among  the  nations  of  the  Pacific 
are  vital  to  deepen  our  mutual  understand- 
ing, and  to  enrich  our  respective  cultures.  In 
this  connection.  I  believe  it  especially  im- 
portant to  promote  the  exchange  of  youth, 
since  the  future  of  the  Padflc  Age  will  fall 
on  their  shoulders.  One  good  example  of 
this  type  of  project  is  the  "Working  Holi- 
day" system  established  between  Japan  and 
Australia.  Under  this  arrangement  yotmg 
people  from  each  country  are  issued  tourist 
visas  with  labor  permit,  so  they  may  travel 
around  the  other  countries  as  they  work. 
Japan  wishes  to  further  encourage  the  ex- 
change of  people  at  all  levels. 

AK  OPKR  OCCAK 

Finally,  I  should  like  to  comment  on  the 
fifth  principle,  that  the  soUdarity  of  the  Pa- 
cific be  an  open  relationship. 

The  failures  of  the  concept  of  closed  blocs 
of  nations  in  the  past  are  still  fresh  In  our 
memories:  these  blocs  have  led  to  economic 
decline  on  the  one  hand,  and  have  opened 
the  path  to  war  on  the  other.  Pacific  soli- 
darity must  lead  to  world  peace  and  pros- 
perity through  achieving  regional  develop- 
ment. Metaphorically  speaking,  it  is  like  the 
ocean  currents  that  surge  around  the  Padf- 
lc Ocean,  pulling  together  the  nations  of  the 
region  by  centripetal  force,  while  at  the 
same  time  transmitting  this  energy  outward 
into  connecting  oceans  through  centrifugal 
force. 

Today,  when  all  nations  on  this  planet  are 
bound  together  in  dose,  mutually  interde- 
pendent reUUonships.  tiiere  is  no  other  way 
to  bring  about  global  peace  and  prosperity 
except  through  promoting  cooperative  rela- 
tionships predicated  on  the  diversity  of  na- 
tions. In  this  sense,  I  believe  the  concept  of 
Pacific  solidarity  can  serve  as  a  model  for 
global  cooperation. 

PROSPBCTS  FOR  TRK  SiST  CKMTURT 

I  am  well  aware  that  many  leading  think- 
ers from  the  Pacific  region  are  searching  for 
the  forms  Pacific  solidarity  should  take  in  a 
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my  predeceaaor  and  my  colleague  through 
many  long  years  in  politics,  was  a  firm  advo- 
cate of  Pacific  Basin  Cooperation.  His  advo- 
cacy was  one  of  the  major  factors  stimulat- 
ing the  interest  and  activities  of  this  region. 

The  Pacific  Basin  Economic  Council,  an 
organisation  comprised  mainly  of  business 
leaders,  has  been  actively  woi^lng  on  this 
issue,  and  I  am  much  impressed  by  the 
steady  progress  they  are  making.  A  number 
of  research  studies  have  been  carried  out, 
and  a  series  of  International  seminars  have 
been  held  in  recent- years  by  those  in  the 
private  sector  interested  in  this  problem. 
These  are  signs  of  steadily  growing  interest 
in  the  issue  of  Pacific  Cooperation. 

Early  this  month,  a  seminar  on  Pacific  co- 
operation was  held  In  Bangkok.  This  was 
the  second,  following  the  seminar  held  in 
Canberra  In  1980.  I  understand  that,  at  the 
seminar,  the  need  for  Pacific  cooperation 
was  stressed  and  an  agreement  was  reached 
on  matters  relating  to  future  acitivities  for 
promoting  Pacific  cooperation.  I  find  the 
achievements  of  the  seminar  to  be  signifi- 
cant as  they  constitute  a  constructive  step 
toward  our  common  goal  of  consolidating 
Pacific  SoUdarity. 

I  am  confident  that  if  this  kind  of  initia- 
tive and  vitality  on  the  part  of  the  private 
sector  results  in  the  creation  of  greater 
widsom,  and  if  the  nations  of  the  region  use 
this  new  wisdom  as  the  basis  for  continued 
assiduous  efforts,  then  we  will  definitely  see 
the  way  open  to  Pacific  Solidarity. 

In  1961,  the  year  after  the  founding  of  the 
East- West  Center,  then  n.S.  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Center 

"The  East-West  Center  is  here  to  serve 
the  world.  To  this  Center  we  shall  bring  the 
wise  men  of  the  west  and  we  shall  invite  the 
wise  men  of  the  east.  From  them  we  shall 
hope  that  many  generations  of  young  schol- 
ars will  learn  the  wisdom  of  the  two  worlds, 
united  here,  and  to  use  that  wisdom  for  the 
purposes  and  the  ends  of  mankind's  highest 
aspirations  for  peace  and  justice  and  free- 
dom." 

These  words  do  not  differ  from  the  spirit 
of  Pacific  Solidarity  that  I  have  been  advo- 
cating here  today.  The  East-West  Center 
has  been  established  In  Hawaii,  a  place  well 
suited  to  that  mission.  These  islands  are  not 
merely  in  the  center  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  at 
mid-point  among  the  American  and  Asian 
continents  and  the  nations  of  Oceania.  Here 
also,  people  who  came  from  the  lands  clus- 
tering around  the  Pacific  have  built  hand  in 
hand  a  vibrant  community  with  a  dynamism 
bom  of  ethnic  diversity.  It  is  no  exaggera- 
tion to  say  that  Hawaiian  society  is  itself 
symbolic  of  the  future  of  Pacific  solidarity. 

Now  is  the  time  for  us  to  embark  into  the 
Pacific  Age  on  a  course  set  for  the  2l8t  cen- 
tury. Our  sails  billow  in  the  wind:  a  full  tide 
Is  running.  Steering  toward  a  grand  future, 
and  riding  the  same  ship,  we  are  full  of  the 
courageous  spirit. 

Shall  we  not  Join  in  this  great  endeavor  of 
the  century?  Let  us  build  a  record  of  accom- 
plishments for  our  nations  and  the  Pacific 
region  that  will  live  in  the  annals  of  world 
history. 

Thank  you.* 


•  Mr.|  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  I  ^njoyed  once  again  the  honor  of 
meeting  with  Prime  Minister  Edward 
P.  Qi  Seaga  of  Jamaica.  Senators 
DxniDlBEHOER,  WALLOP,  Btrd,  and 
MATstniAGA  Joined  us  in  dlscuaBing  a 
number  of  Issues  concerning  Jamaica, 
the  Caribbean  Basin  generally,  and 
U.S.  relations  with  our  southern 
neighlors.  As  always,  F^lme  Minister 
Seaga  evinced  the  imusual  breadth  of 
knowledge  and  vision  that  establish 
him  QB  one  of  the  developing  coun- 
trles'-^and  entire  free  world's— most 
respected  leaders. 

Slnc^  Mr.  Seaga  assumed  office  in 
October  1980.  the  Jamaican  economy 
has  staged  a  remarlcable  turnaround. 
For  7  'years  years  under  his  predeces- 
sor, Jkmaica  suffered  total  negative 
real  e«>nomlc  growth  of  19.8  percent: 
it  hadlbeen  a  positive  18.7  percent  for 
1970-'|3.  In  Iifr.  Seaga's  first  year,  real 
econo^c  growth  returned  to  the  posi- 
tive sue  of  the  ledger,  posting  a  1.8- 
percent  growth  rate.  This  rate  is  ex- 
pected to  grow  to  4  percent  this  year. 

Othfr  indicators  reflect  Jamaica's 
revita$zed  economy.  The  inflation 
rate  Was  4.6  percent  in  1981,  after  a 
yearly  average  of  22.9  percent  from 
1973  through  1980.  Construction  grew 
4.1  percent  in  1981,  after  diminishing 
an  ave^t«e  9.6  percent  in  each  year  of 
the  administration  preceding  Bir. 
Seaga's.  Tourism  is  up;  unemployment 
and  crime  are  down.  The  rate  of  cap- 
ital fonnation  quadrupled  in  1981  over 
the  19f  3-80  average,  and  approximate- 
ly 500  new  private  investment  propos- 
als—potentially  worth  about  $1.5  bU- 
lion— I  re  in  the  works. 

The  success  of  Mi.  Seaga's  economic 
recove  -y  program  enabled  Jamaica  in 
March  to  prepay  f  uUy  all  arrearages  in 
debt  p^jrment  on  current  account  tran- 
sactong.  Under  an  accord  reached  in 
March  1981  with  the  International 
Monetary  Fund.  Jamaica  had  until  De- 
cember 1982  to  satisfy  these  arrear- 
ages. "The  9  months  early  prepayment 
dramatically  demonstrates  the  Prime 
Minister's  leadership  and  the  sound- 
ness ol  his  program. 

THX  l4BXimAL  ROU  OP  THI  PUB  MAUCXT  IN 


Mr.  t>resident,  I  offer  these  data  to 
the  Members  in  order  first  to  illus- 
trate the  essential  role  of  the  private 
sector  in  Third  World  development, 
and  second,  to  show  the  fimdamental 
soundaess  of  President  Reagan's  Car- 
ibbean Basin  Initiative  (CBI).  That 
prognin  integrates  trade,  aid,  and  in- 
vestment incentives  specifically  to  pro- 
vide tie  economic  milieu  in  which  the 
prlvat^  sector  will  thrive.  The  indige- 
nous Kills,  industry,  and  Entrepre- 
neurial talent  of  the  Caribbean  peo- 
ples—as evidenced  by  the  Jamaican  ex- 
ample^will  fuel  the  development 
sparked  by  the  CBI.  Like  the  Presi- 
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dent.  I  firmly  believe  that  only  free 
market  policies  will  lead  to  sustained 
growth  in  this  region,  and  indeed, 
throughout  the  developing  world. 

From  the  perspectives  of  both  donor 
and  beneficiary  nations,  development 
aid  policy  embodies  multidimensional 
aspects.  Particularly  in  developing  na- 
tions, economic  growth  and  political 
stability  are  closely  linked:  democratic 
traditions  and  institutions  in  turn  will 
not  easily;  flourish  absent  either  one. 
Altruism  may  serve  in  part  as  a  basis 
for  U.S.  (Commitments  to  multilateral 
or  bilater^  aid  programs,  but  it  is  the 
fostering  of  stability  and  democracy 
throughout  the  world  that  provide  our 
most  tangible  return.  In  the  Caribbean 
Basin,  enhanced  security  of  vital  sea- 
lanes,  reduction  of  illegal  immigration 
flows,  ana  development  of  export  mar- 
kets would  be  additional  direct  bene- 
fits of  thej  CBI.  Thus,  both  the  United 
Stotes  and  the  CBI's  potential  benefi- 
ciaries hajire  essential  interests  in  the 
program's  success.  Private  sector  de- 
velopment is  the  key  to  that  success. 

THI  CBI— iM  ISSKRTIAL  PROORAll  TO  MBT  A 
BISTOaiC  OPPORTUiriTT 

In  a  recent  Washington  Post 
column,  I  international  economist 
OusUv  ftamls  of  Yale  University 
stated  wetl  the  need  for  a  "credible, 
nonpaternalistic  framework"  for  facili- 
tating economic  reform  and  develop- 
ment in  (ieveloplng  countries.  He  said 
in  part:     i 

Receipt  if  an  annual  aid  allocation  is 
clearly  not  a  country's  birthright  to  be  ex- 
tended automatically.  Just  because  it  is  poor 
and  we  are  rich;  at  times  the  effective  use  of 
aid,  in  fact,  means  the  courage  to  be  passive 
and  bankerlike  vis-a-vis  some  developing 
countries  for  some  years  on  end.  But  it  also 
means  that  we  must  be  able  to  respond 
when  and  if  such  countries  do  come  forward 
with  a  package  of  policy  changes  that  make 
sense  and  agk  our  help  in  cushioning  the  in- 
evitable pa^  of  getting  from  here  to  there. 

By  off ei^g  market  incentives  in  the 
form  of  trade,  tax,  and  other  meas- 
ures, and  by  extending  aid  to  ease  the 
transition  ito  stable,  competitive  econo- 
mies, the  CBI  demonstrates  that  this 
administration  Is  able  to  respond  posi- 
tively to  vital  needs— and  opportuni- 
ties. I 

Prime  Minister  Seaga  echoed  this 
theme  in  our  discussion.  He  pointed 
out  that  20  of  the  Caribbean  Basin 
countries  could  fit  within  the  bound- 
aries of  the  King  Ranch  in  Texas— the 
CBI,  even!  if  successful  beyond  all  ex- 
pectations^ simply  cannot  engender 
economic  machines  that  will  threaten 
any  domestic  economic  interest.  But 
by  adopting  appropriate  free-market 
and  with  the  CBI's  aid  and 
market  incentives,  these  small  benefi- 
ciary natii  ins  are  capable  of  significant 
self-improvement.  Neither  Jamaica 
of  the  other  beneficiaries 
benefits  of  the  CBI  as  a 
right;  the  success  of  Jamaica 
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shows  that  it  is  a  program  of  great 
mutual  interest. 

I  cannot  articulate  better  than 
Prime  Minister  Seaga  the  singular  op- 
portunity afforded  by  the  CBI  to  ad- 
vance our  own  high  aspirations  and 
those  of  our  neighbors  in  need.  He  re- 
cently wrote  me  that— 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  therefore,  that  the 
present  difficulties  will  not  colour  the  delib- 
erations on  the  most  far-reaching  proposals 
yet  conceived  to  breathe  economic  life  Into 
the  stagnancy  of  the  Caribbean.  I  commend 
the  President  and  the  Congress  for  taking 
such  bold  steps  at  this  time  in  particular 
and  I  am  certain  that  the  American  people, 
once  past  their  temporary  difficulties,  will 
hail  these  proposals  as  far-reaching  in 
impact  in  the  stabilization  and  prosperity  of 
neighbouring  economies. 

It  may  be  said  with  Justification  that  if 
swdi  small  economlea  in  the  shadow  of  the 
world's  greatest  economic  power  cannot 
prosper  despite  compatible  systems  where 
else  may  hope  exist  for  the  economic  model 
so  magnificently  developed  and  portrayed 
by  the  United  States  to  be  advanced  with 
success? 

Mr.  President,  for  these  reasons  I 
Intend  to  take  up  8.  2237,  the  imple- 
menting legislation  for  the  CBI,  as 
soon  as  Finance  Committee  business 
permits.  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  Join 
me  in  support  of  this  essential,  con- 
structive program  for  peace  and  eco- 
nomic growth.9 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
few  items  that  I  am  prepared  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority, which  I  believe  have  been 
cleared  by  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  I  will  state  them  for  his 
consideration  and  that  of  other  Sena- 
tors. 


ORDER  FOR  HJt.  6198  TO  BE 
HEU>  AT  THE  DESK 

Mr.  BAKER.  BCr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  H.R.  6198,  an 
act  to  amend  the  manufacturing 
clause  of  the  copyright  law,  be  held  at 
the  desL  imtil  the  dose  of  business  on 
Wednesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  AVIATION 
INSURANCE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  in  the  en- 
grossment of  Senate  unprlnted  amend- 
ment 1038  to  H.R.  5930,  the  following 
amendment  be  substituted,  and  I  send 
the  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  wlU  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Bakki) 
proposes  an  uiu>rinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1038. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

89-068  0-86-24  (Pt  11) 


Strike  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
substitute  the  following: 
That  the  last  sentence  of  section  303(bMl) 
of  the  Independent  Safety  Board  Act  of 
1974  (49  V&C.  1902(bXl))  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows:  "The  President  shall  ap- 
point individuals  to  be  members  of  the 
Board  upon  the  basis  of  technical  qualiflea- 
tion.  professional  standing,  and  demonstrat- 
ed knowledge  in  the  fields  of  aoddent  recon- 
struction, safety  engineering,  human  fac- 
tors, transportation  safety,  or  tranvorta- 
tlon  regulation." 

Sac.  2.  Section  3M  of  the  Independent 
Safety  Board  Act  of  1974  (48  UB-C.  1905)  to 
amended  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  "pur- 
suant to  subsection  (b)"  and  substituting 
"pursuant  to  subsection  (b)  or  (c)"  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

"(c)  Cockpit  Voice  Raoouna.— Notwith- 
standing any  other  provision  of  law,  the 
Board  shall  withhold  from  pubdc  disclosure 
cockpit  voice  recorder  reewdings  and  tran- 
scriptions, in  whole  or  in  part,  of  oral  com- 
munications by  and  between  flight  crew 
members  and  ground  stations,  that  are  asso- 
ciated with  accidents  or  inddents  investigat- 
ed by  the  Board:  Provided,  That  portions  of 
a  transcription  of  such  oral  communications 
which  the  Board  deans  relevant  and  perti- 
nent to  the  aeddrat  or  incident  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  public  by  the  Board  at 
the  time  of  the  Board's  public  hearing,  and 
in  no  event  later  than  60  days  following  the 
accident  or  incidents:  And  provUed  further. 
That  nothing  in  thte  section  shall  restrict 
the  Board  at  any  time  from  referring  to 
cockpit  voice  recorder  information  in 
tn»nny  safety  recommendations. 

Sk.  3.  Section  1312  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
Uon  Act  of  1958,  as  amended  (49  n.S.C. 
1542),  to  amended  by  striking  "1982"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "1987". 

Sic.  4.  (a)  SecUon  1601(a)  of  the  Federal 
AvlaUon  Act  of  1958  (49  UJS.C.  1561(a))  to 
amended  by  striking  paragraph  (3)  and  re- 
designating paragraph  (4),  and  aU  cross  ref- 
erences thereto,  as  paragraph  (8). 

(b)  Section  1601(bXlXC)  of  such  Act  (49 
n.S.C.  1551(bKlXC))  to  amended  by  striking 
"(relating  to  foreign  air  transportation)". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, may  we  have  order  in  the 
Senate?  Business  is  being  transacted. 
The  majority  leader  is  speaking. 
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MODIFICATION  OF  EXISTING 
BUFFALO  BILL  DAM  AND  RES- 
ERVOIR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  Item  of  business  that  I  be- 
lieve is  cleared  for  action  on  both 
sides.  I  invite  the  attention  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  to  the  calendar  for 
today— specifically.  Calendar  No.  602. 
S.  1409,  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  construct,  oper- 
ate, and  maintain  modifications  of  the 
existing  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reser- 
voir. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  bill  has  been  cleared  on  this 
side.         

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  602.  S. 
1409. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER. 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  title. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  bUl  (S.  1409)  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  modifications  of  the  exisUng  Buf- 
falo Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Shoshone  proj- 
ect. Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDIirO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eraUon  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  amendments,  as  f  oUows: 

On  page  2,  line  5,  strike  "River": 

On  page  2,  line  20,  strike  "River": 

On  page  3.  line  15,  strike  "River"; 

On  page  3,  line  17,  strike  "Irrigation  sup- 
plies", and  Insert  the  foUowinr  "and  irriga- 
tion water  supplies  exclusive  of  State  par- 
ticipation pursuant  to  section  7"; 

On  page  4.  line  11,  strike  "Rhrer"; 

On  page  4,  line  23,  beginning  with  "(a)", 
strike  through  and  including  "area."  on 
page  5,  line  4,  and  insert  the  following:  "(a) 
There  to  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated beginning  October  1,  1982,  for  con- 
struction of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Re- 
servlor  modifications  the  sum  of 
$106,700,000  (October  1982  price  leveto)  plus 
or  minus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
construction  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cost  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  herein  and.  in  addi- 
tion thereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  operation,  maintenance,  and  replay 
ment  of  the  works  of  said  modifications: 
Provided,  That,  such  sums  authorised  to  be 
appropriated  for  construction,  operation, 
maintenance,  and  replacement  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amounts  contributed  to  the 
project  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
thto  Act." 

On  page  5,  line  18,  after  "appropriated", 
insert  "beginning  October  1, 1983":  and 

On  page  5,  strike  line  24,  through  the  end 
of  the  bill,  and  insert  the  f  ollowinr 

"Sk.  7.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
authorized  to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  deems  necessary,  for  the  di- 
vision of  additional  water  impounded  by  the 
modifications,  the  sharing  of  revenues  from 
the  modifications,  and  the  sharing  of  the 
costs  of  construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  replacement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam  and  Resevoir  modifications." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1409 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  acting  pursuant  to 
the  Federal  reclamation  laws  (Acts  of  Jime 
17,  1902.  32  Stat.  388  and  Acts  amendatory 
thereof  and  supplemental  thereto),  to 
hereby  authorized  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  modifications  to  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Shoshone  project, 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program,  Wyo- 
ming, for  the  purposes  of  providing  approxi- 
mately seventy-four  thousand  acre-feet  of 
additional  water  annually  for  Irrigation,  mu- 
nicipal and  Industrial  use,  increased  hydro- 
electric power  generation,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, ftoh  and  wildlife  conservation  and  de- 
velopment,    envirotmiental     quality,     and 
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other  puipoaes.  The  principal  modifications 
to  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir  shall 
include  raising  the  height  of  the  existing 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  by  twenty-five  feet,  en- 
larging the  capacity  of  the  existing  Buffalo 
BUI  Reservoir  by  approximately  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-one  thousand  acre-feet,  re- 
placing the  existing  Shoshone  Powerplant, 
enlarging  a  spillway,  construction  of  a  visi- 
tor's center,  dikes  and  impoundments,  and 
necessary  facilities  to  effect  the  aforesaid 
purposes  of  the  modifications.  These  modifi- 
cations are  hereby  authorized  as  part  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program:  Provid- 
ed, That  the  powerplant  authorized  by  this 
section  shall  be  designed,  constructed,  and 
operated  in  such  a. manner  as  to  not  limit. 
restrict,  or  alter  the  release  of  water  from 
any  existing  reservoir,  impoundment,  or 
canal  adverse  to  the  satisfaction  of  valid  ex- 
isting water  rights  or  water  delivery  to  the 
holder  of  any  valid  water  service  contract. 

Sic  2.  The  conservation  and  development 
of  the  fish  and  wQdIlfe  resources  and  the 
enhancement  of  recreation  opportunities  in 
connection  with  the  modification  of  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir  shaU  be  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Federal  Water  Project  Recre- 
ation Act  (79  Stat.  213),  as  amended. 

Sk.  3.  The  modifications  of  the  Buffalo 
Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir  shall  be  integrated 
physically  and  flnandally  with  the  other 
Federal  works  constructed  under  the  com- 
prehensive plan  approved  by  section  9  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22,  1944 
(58  Stat  887,  891),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. Revenues  for  the  return  of  costs  al- 
located to  power  shall  be  determined  by 
power  rate  and  repayment  analysis  of  the 
Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program.  Repay- 
ment contracts  for  the  retium  of  costs  allo- 
cated to  municipal  and  industrial  water  and 
irrigation  water  supplies  exclusive  of  State 
participation  pursuant  to  section  7  shaU  be 
negotiated  under  provisions  of  the  Reclama- 
tion Project  Act  of  1939  (53  SUt.  1198)  or 
the  Water  Supply  Act  of  1958  (72  Stat.  320), 
as  amended,  and  shall  be  prerequisite  to  the 
initiation  of  construction  of  facilities  for 
this  purpose.  Costs  allocated  to  environmen- 
tal quality  shall  be  nonreimbursable  and 
nonretumable  under  Federal  reclamation 
law. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Energy  is  au- 
thorized to  construct,  operate,  and  maintain 
transmission  interconnections  as  required 
physicaUy  to  interconnect  the  hydroelectric 
powerplant  authorized  by  this  Act  to  exist- 
ing power  systems  as  be  determines  neces- 
sary to  accomplish  distribution  and  market- 
ing of  the  power  generated. 

(b)  Hlydroelectric  power  generated  by  the 
facility  constructed  pursuant  to  this  Act 
shall  be  delivered  to  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  for  distribution  and  marketing. 
Such  facility  shall  be  financially  inteirated 
with  the  Western  Division.  Pick-Sloan  Mis- 
souri Basin  program  power  syston  and  the 
power  mariLeted  under  rate  schedules  in 
effect  for  such  system. 

Sk.  6.  The  interest  rate  used  for  comput- 
ing interest  during  construction  and  interest 
on  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  reimbursable 
costs  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir 
modifications  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  construction 
of  the  unit  is  commenced,  on  the  basis  of 
the  computed  average  interest  rate  payable 
by  the  Treasury  upon  its  outstanding  mar- 
ketable public  obligations  which  are  neither 
due  nor  callable  for  fifteen  years  from  date 
of  issue. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  beginning  October  1.  1982. 


for  c^istruction  of  the  Buffalo  Bill  Dam 
and  Keservior  modifications  the  sum  of 
$106,71)0,000  (October  1982  price  levels)  plus 
or  mlqus  such  amounts,  if  any,  as  may  be  re- 
quired by  reason  of  ordinary  fluctuations  in 
constiiictlon  costs  as  indicated  by  engineer- 
ing cotot  indexes  applicable  to  the  types  of 
construction  involved  herein  and,  in  addi- 
tion tliereto,  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  o^ration,  maintenance,  and  replace- 
ment of  the  works  of  said  modifications: 
Provided,  That,  such  sums  authorized  to  be 
i4>pro|  iriated  for  construction,  operation, 
maint  nance,  and  replacement  shall  be  re- 
duced by  the  amoimts  contributed  to  the 
projec :  under  the  provisions  of  section  7  of 
thisAit. 

(b)  There  is  also  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priatei!  beginning  October  1,  1982,  such 
simis  «s  may  be  required  by  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  to  accomplish  interconnection  of 
the  pqwerplant  authorized  by  this  Act,  to- 
gethe^  with  such  sums  as  may  be  required 
for  operation  and  maintenance  of  the  works 
authotized  by  section  4(a). 

SK.p.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  au- 
thorized to  enter  into  contracts  with  the 
State  jof  Wyoming,  upon  such  terms  and 
jons  as  he  deems  necessary,  for  the  di- 
>f  additional  water  impounded  by  the 
itions,  the  sharing  of  revenues  from 
ications.  and  the  sharing  of  the 
)f   construction,   operation,   mainte- 
and  replacement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
id  Reservoir  modifications. 

Mr.)  WAIJiOP.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  that  today  the  Senate  is  (»n- 
sidering  S.  1409.  so  that  it  can  proceed 
to  the  House  for  its  consideration  and 
conciaTen(%. 

Thl  I  bill  is  a  first  in  that  it  calls  for 
coope  ratlve  funding  between  the  State 
of  W]  omlng  and  the  Btireau  of  Recla- 
matica.  As  you  know,  this  proposal 
has  b  !en  on  the  drawing  board  for  sev- 
eral years,  but  it  was  ignored  by  the 
prevltus  administration.  It  has  been 
throu  ih  the  dedicated  efforts  of  many 
peoptt  that  this  bill  is  ready  to  pass.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  House  will  move  it 
rapidly  so  this  precedent-setting  proj- 
ect cap  begin. 

I  eneciaUy  would  like  to  thank  the 
officials  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terioil  and  the  State  of  Wyoming, 
whosf  committed  efforts  have  resiilted 
in  thB  bill.  It  represents  the  beginning 
of  a  iiew  stage  of  water  development 
West  and  in  the  United  States, 
has  been  my  pleasure  to  have 
with  these  people. 
SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
»ng  support  of  S.  1409. 1  am  very 
to  be  a  cosponsor— along  with 
friend  and  colleague  from 
,  Senator  Maicom  Wallop— 
legislation  which  I  believe  will 
a  "watershed"  in  this  Nation's 
redaAiation  policy. 

I  am.  of  course,  pleased  to  have  the 
Senate  move  to  the  consideration  of 
this  bill,  which  will  authorize  an  in- 
crease in  the  capacity— and  thus  the 
and  varied  uses— of  this  impor- 
redamation  facility  which  is  lo- 
near  my  own  hometown  of  Cody, 
Buffalo  Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir 
is  oie  of  the  earliest  reclamation 
proje  :ts.  For  over  half  a  century  it  has 
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stood  as  b  monument  to  the  conmiit- 
ment  of  |this  Nation  of  assisting  the 
water-sea^  regions  of  this  country  to 
achieve  ai  more  efficient  and  more  pro- 
ductive use  of  their  limited  water  re- 
sources, ^ith  the  passage  of  tills  legis- 
lation, Bitffalo  Bill  Dam  could  become 
an  even  greater  symbol  of  a  renewed 
spirit  of  pPederal-State  cooperation  in 
this  vital  endeavor. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill— as  it  is  now 
presented  to  the  Senate,  is  the  product 
of  a  remarkable  process  in  which  the 
citizens  <k  Wyoming  have  fully  recog- 
nized thel  national  implications  of  rec- 
lamation policy.  It  is  clear  to  all  that 
our  Nation  is  going  through  a  severe 
economic;  distress— an  extraordinary 
situation  i  requiring  extraordinary  re- 
sponses. Jt  is  also  clear  to  those  of  us 
in  the  West  that  one  of  those  re- 
sponses \rill— in  all  probability— likely 
include  a|  significant  reduction  in  the 
historical!  Federal  role  in  financing 
redamatlbn  projects. 

It  is  to'  the  credit  of  the  people  of 
Wyoming  that  their  response  was  not 
to  Just  lobby  for  more  and  more  recla- 
mation dallars— not  to  simply  say.  "cut 
that  fell(iw's  program  but  leave  mine 
alone."  Ipstead.  the  response  was  to 
make  a  strong  commitment  to  a  Joint 
Federal  and  State  effort  to  continue  to 
harness  Wyoming's  limited  water  re- 
sources, "fhis  cooperative  ventive  was 
based  on  the  entirely  accurate  realiza- 
tion that  any  State  iMirticipation  will 
assist  in  ^retching  the  limited  Federal 
dollars  that  are  going  to  he  available. 
Wyoming's  Governor  has  proposed— 
and  the  State  legislature  has  ap- 
proved—a massive  State  program  di- 
rected toirard  the  development  of  Wy- 
oming's Water  resources. 

Included  in  this  program  is  a  direc- 
tive to  se^k  out  an  agreement  with  the 
Federal  Oovemment  that  would  allow 
the  State!  of  Wyoming  to  share  in  the 
costs— and  benefits— of  projects  such 
as  the  enlargement  of  the  Buffalo  Bill 
Dam.  This  same  new  legislation  sets 
aside  $47  million  for  the  Buffalo  Bill 
project  alone.  That  is  the  break- 
through |n  State/Federal  cooperative 
efforts  thjat  is  so  historic  and  so  impor- 
tant. 


Mr.  Pr^ident, 
this  legislative 
Wyomlni 
action 

bill  currehtly 
authorize 
to  negotifite 
tive 

to  Buffalo 
Such  an 


agre  iment 


I  firmly  believe  that 
pledge  by  the  State  of 
is  Just  the  sort  of  positive 
should  be  encouraged.  The 
before  the  Senate  would 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
a  Federal/State  coopera- 
for  the  modifications 
BiU  Dam  and  Reservoir. 
)  greement  will  certainly  serve 
as  a  mo4  lei  for  many  more  such  ef- 
forts. It  li  1  the  way  to  do  it. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources  for  its 
prompt— and  unanimous— approval  of 
S.  1409.  ^d  I  strongly  urge  the  favor- 
able coiu  [deration  of  this  measure  by 
the  entir<  i  Senate. 


June  22,  1982 
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The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  biU  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  ttiird 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  at 
7:28  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  untU  to- 
morrow. Wednesday.  June  23.  1982.  at 
9:30  a.m. 


CONCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  Icnow 
of  no  other  matter  to  l>e  dealt  with 
this  evening.  If  no  other  Senator  seeks 
recognition,  will  the  Chair  inquire 
whether  there  is  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  further  morning  business?  If 
not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 

ORDER  FOR  RZCXSS  OimL  8:30  KM. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (x>nsent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight, 
it  stands  in  recess  until  the  hour  of 
9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOn  FOR  THE  RXCOONTTIOM  OP  SENATOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  (wnsent  that,  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order,  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida (Mr.  Chiles)  be  recognized  on  a 
special  order  of  not  to  exceed  IS  min- 
utes.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  DESIGNATtltG  A  PERIOD  POR  THE 
TRAHSACTIOH  OP  ROCnn  MORMIHG  BVSIKESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time,  if 
any,  remaining  after  the  execution  of 
the  special  order  and  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  be  dedicated  to  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business,  during 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  TO  RKSDlfE  CONSDnATIOM  OP  SUDOR 
RBSOLXmOM  CONPEREMCE  REPORT 

'Ux.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  hour  of 
10  ajn..  the  Senate  resume  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report,  or  any 
business  In  relation  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move, 
in  accordance  with  the  other  previous- 
ly entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  9:30  a.m.  tomorrow. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  22, 1982: 

INTHK  ARMT 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Anny  of  the  United 
States  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Title  10,  United  States  Code,  Sec- 
tions 611(a)  and  624: 

To  be  brigadier  general 
Col.  Lewis  A.  Mologne.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Medi- 
cal Corps,  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  F.  Cole,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  T.  Qulnn,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  J.  Hollis  V.  McCrea.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
UJ3.  Army. 

Col.  Charles  E.  iklgar.  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
UJS.  Army. 

Col.  Oerald  R.  Jennings,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  D.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Bickston,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Bussey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

Col.  William  H.  Harrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Bunker.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Drudlk.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Adslt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  E.  Long.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Stephenson.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  James  W.  Hunt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

CoL  James  W.  Shufelt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

CoL  James  B.  AUen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  Eugene  R.  LanzUlo,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UJS. 
Army. 

CoL  Donald  J.  Palladlno.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  J.  P.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  V£. 
Army. 

CoL  Caleb  J.  Archer.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UA 
Army. 

CoL  Dudley  J.  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  N.  Orlffln.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
VS.  Army. 

CoL  Joeeph  L.  EcoppL  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  Charles  J.   Buel,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 
CoL  Bobfcy  C.  Robinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VA 

Army.  

CoL  Robert  J.  Dacey.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  H.  Burba.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

CoL  Donald  R.  Infante.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

CoL  Richard  H.  Sharp.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  V£. 
Army.  

Col.  George  M.  Krausz.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  M.  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S 
Army. 


CoL  Charles  E.  Honore.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

CoL  Joseph  L  Nagel.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

CoL  Harry  D.  WaUer,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  T.  McLean.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL    John    S.    Crow.    XXX-XX-XXXX.    U.S. 
Army. 

Ol.  Alan  B.  SalUbury,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  John  M.  Shalikashvili.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.    Leo    M.    Childs.    XXX-XX-XXXX,    U.S. 
Army. 

CoL    (3ary    E.    Luck.    XXX-XX-XXXX.    U.& 
Army. 

Col.   Michael   L.   Ferguson,   XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  A.  Joulwan.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  Uri  S.  French.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Gerald  B.  McConneU,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

CoL   Thomas  H.  Tait.  XXX-XX-XXXX.   U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  Thomas  D.  Reese,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  Charles  P.  Otstott,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.   Edwin  S.  Leland,  Jr..   XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

CoL  Randall  A.  Greenwalt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

CoL  Clarke  M.  BrintnaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

CoL  John  S.  Peppers.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
U.S.  officers  for  promotion  in  the  Reserve 
of  the  Air  Force  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 593(a)  title  10  of  the  United  SUtes 
Code,  as  amended: 

LINE  OP  the  air  PORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  cotonW 
Mai-  William  U.  CatteUe.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Dallas  D.  Church.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Albert  Conca.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Thomas  J.  Deere.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Robert  W.  Donley.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Joseph  A.  Feather.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Guy  M.  OUlespie.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Paul  A.  Lukassewlcz,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Jerry  W.  Nelson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  John  C.  Ogden,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Douglas  O.  Olsen.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Stanley  L.  Pruett.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  Robert  P.  Rauscher.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Richard  J.  Seidt.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  William  J.  Snuffer.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Robert  8.  Thompson.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  William  H.  Turner.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
MaJ.  John  H.  Wayert.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  John  D.  Wlnton.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Maj.  Nell  R.  Woodcock,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

LEGAL 

Maj.  John  W.  Dunsmore,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

CRATLAni 

MaJ.  James  C.  Scherf.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

Maj.  Richard  R.  Pacheco,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

NURSE  CORPS 

Maj.  Gloria  J.  Winans.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
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In  the  Air  Force 
The  following  persons  for  appointment  as 
Reserve  of  the  Air  Force,  In  grade  Indicated, 
under  the  provisions  of  section  593,  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  with  a  view  to  designa- 
tion under  the  provisions  of  section  8067, 
title  10,  United  SUtes  Code,  to  perform  the 
duties  indicated: 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

To  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Aisner,  Joseph,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Barrs.  David  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Blew.  Richard  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Brown.  lAnsing  K,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Chiu.  Chi-Chao.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Christopher.  Philip  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cotlar,  Alvin  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Cox,  Rex  A.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Dapremont.  Edgar  M..  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
DUlaplain.  Robert  P.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Humpert.  Edward  L..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Isaak,  Harvard  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Jahsman,  David  P..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Justis.  Elvis  J..  Jr..XXX-XX-XXXX 
Kronberg.  Gregory  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


Lenihi  in.  John  P.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lobrit  E.  Richard  W.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Long-1  Zee,  Su.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Mehl.  Roger  L.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Moysi  enko.  Valeriy.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nash.  Peter  R..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Nelsoil.  Maynard.  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Sabir.  Mohammed,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Stanton,  Robert  E..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Tipm(^gkol.  Prinya.  XXX-XX-XXXX 

DENTAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
I  Kenneth  B.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Lester  D..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
following  officers  for  promotion  in 
Force  Reserve,  under  the  provision 
8376.  title  10.  United  States  Code. 
tAD): 

MEDICAL  CORPS 

7*0  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Arnold.  Barbara  J..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Rubla  lo.  Remigio  C,  XXX-XX-XXXX 

The  following  named  officers  for  perma- 
nent promotion  in  the  U.8.  Air  Force,  in  ac- 
cordailce  with  section  601,  title  VI,  transi- 


Frostap, 
Stein, 
The 
the 
of 
(Non-: 


Air 
'  seel  Ion 


June  22,  1982 


tion  provl  lions.  Defense  Officer  Personnel 
Managemc  at  Act  of  1980,  with  dates  of  rank 
to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force. 

LINE  or  THE  AIR  FORCE 

To  be  lieutenant  coloTiel 
Nicks,  Wll^e  E.,  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Osgood.  EMc  M..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Padden.  Dftvid  T..  XXX-XX-XXXX 
Toumbacaris.  O.  B..  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 

{  JUSCE  ADVOCATE  CORPS 

ro  be  lieutenant  colonel 
Shaughne^sy,  John  R.,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX 


WITHDRAWAL 

ExecutAre  nomination  withdrawn 
from  the  (Senate  June  22.  1982: 

Lawrenci  Y.  Goldberg,  of  Rhode  Island, 
to  be  Genttal  Counsel  of  the  Federal  Labor 
Relations  Authority  for  a  term  of  5  years, 
vice  H.  SDephan  Gordon,  raigned.  which 
was  sent  td  the  Senate  on  March  25. 1982. 


June  22,  1982 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 
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1982  GRADUATES.  U.S.  CAPITOL 
PAGE  SCHOOL 


HON.  JACK  BRINKLEY 

or  GEORGIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  21,  19S2 
•  Mr.  BRINKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Monday  evening,  June  14.  the  U.S. 
Capitol  Page  School  class  of  1982  con- 
ducted its  impressive  commencement 
exercises  in  the  imposing  Caucus 
Room  of  the  Cannon  House  Office 
Building.  As  the  congressional  sponsor 
of  one  of  the  graduates,  I  had  the  hap- 
piness to  attend  together  with  many 
of  my  House  and  Senate  colleagues. 

Graduation  marks  the  conclusion  of 
the  excellent  and  dedicated  service  of 
these  fine  young  men  and  women.  It  is 
with  genuine  regret  that  we  bid  them 
farewell  as  they  leave  to  continue 
their  education  and  prepare  for  the 
promising  future  which  we  are  confi- 
dent awaits  them. 

I  know  that  all  my  colleagues  join 
me  in  extending  congratulations  on 
their  commencement  and  for  the 
many  high  honors  and  recognition  re- 
ceived by  the  class,  and  our  gratitude 
for  a  Job  weU  done. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
Record,  a  list  of  the  graduates,  the  ex- 
cellent commencement  address  by  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts, Mr.  MoAKLEY,  the  salutatory 
address  by  the  Class  President,  Ste- 
phen J.  Kaufman  and  the  valedictory 
address  by  Nancy  N.  Young. 

The  graduates  are:  Lawrence  E. 
Bodkin,  Jr..  Robert  W.  Bush.  Charles 
C.  Carleson.  Steven  V.  Cash.  Martin  J. 
Coster.  Timothy  J.  Croke.  Kenneth  T. 
Dean.  M.  Daniel  Dupay.  Sheila  M. 
Dwyer.  James  M.  Erskine.  John  C. 
Garrett,  Irene  M.  Gelderman,  Andrew 
M.  Glick,  Colleen  M.  Gomlak.  Brigid 

A.  Gordon,  Kevin  M.  Hanrahan, 
Karen  L.  Hansen.  Stephen  J.  Kauf- 
man. Margery  C.  Kaye,  and  Catherine 
M.  Keman. 

Also.  Gano  D.  LeMoine  III.  Cydney 

B.  Mack.  Bfary  C.  Mayhew.  Clint  S. 
McIUnnon.  Linda  D.  Miller.  Joseph  C. 
Oster,  Pollyanna  A.  Padden.  Tara  L. 
Paquin.  Kathy  A.  Rappolt.  Christo- 
pher J.  Riley.  Les  T.  Stanford.  Keith 
M.  Stolte.  Virginia  VanNatta.  Barbara 
A.  Weidenbruch.  Brian  M.  Welch.  Paul 
M.  Weltlich.  Brian  J.  Wesol.  Tamera 
L.  Willham.  Kimberly  S.  Wright,  and 
Nancy  W.  Young. 

Address  bt  trk  Hohorabuc  Jox  Moaklkt  or 
Massachusetts    at    the    Capitol    Paoi 
School  ComiEifCEMEiiT 
Rev.    Elson,    Dr.    Brown.    Mr.    Hoffman. 

members  of  the  class  of  1982.  parents  and 


friends,  distinguished  guests,  colleagues, 
and  members  of  the  faculty. 

I  am  honored  to  be  here  this  evening  shar- 
ing with  you  a  once-in-a-lifetlme  experience. 

In  fact,  after  attending  the  previous  five 
Congressional  Page  School  commencement 
ceremonies.  I  was  delighted  to  be  asked  by 
the  class  of  1982  to  serve  as  your  speaker. 

At  least  I  knew  that  this  time  I'd  get  a 

SCftt 

Colleen  Gomlak  and  Keith  Harrington 
asked  what  I  was  going  to  do  with  the  hono- 
rariiun  I  received  here  tonight— well.  I've 
decided  to  establish  Raymond's  School  of 
Culinary  Arts  so  that  the  restaurant  in  the 
Democratic  Cloakroom  will  continue  to 
compete  with  the  Four  Seasons. 

Just  to  show  the  generation  gap.  when  I 
was  in  high  school,  we  often  went  on  field 
trips  that  provided  us  with  experiences  we 
couldn't  get  in  school.  I  understand  this  is 
still  done  in  the  page  school  but  they're  now 
called  road  trips. 

Although  some  pages  may  view  the  school 
as  an  elective.  I  know  inost  have  worked 
very  hard  at  their  studies.  In  fact  I  often  see 
the  pages  gathered  in  small  study  groups 
when  I  walk  past  the  Tune  Iim  and  Dia- 
mond Head.  Then  I  understand  some  even 
thirst  for  more  and  go  on  to  Brett's  tea 
party  for  additional  tutoring. 

High  school  conunencements  are  a  very 
special  occasion;  special  because  it  is  one  of 
the  few  times  in  life  when  you  clearly  step 
over  one  threshold  onto  the  next.  My  high 
school  years  were  markedly  different  from 
yours.  World  War  Two  interrupted  our  high 
school  experiences;  our  football  games;  our 
proms:  our  bio  labs;  and  propelled  most  of 
America's  yoimg  men  into  a  totaUy  differ- 
ent existence.  Perhaps  that's  why  I  so  enjoy 
speaking  on  an  occasion  such  as  this.  For 
me.  I  guess,  it's  the  next  best  thing  to 
having  had  a  high  school  commencement 
myself. 

After  being  in  Congress  for  the  past  10 
years,  and  having  served  several  terms  in 
both  the  Maaaaehuaetts  SUte  Legislature 
and  the  Boston  City  Council,  I  tried  to  «ivi- 
sion  what  characteristics  of  some  of  the 
speeches  that  I'd  heard  in  the  past  most  im- 
pressed me. 

I  thought— and  I  thought— and  one  thing 
that  occurred  to  me  is  that  I  was  never  as 
impressed  with  length  aa  I  was  with  brevity. 
That  is  one  premise  that  I  intend  to  observe 
tonight. 

Art  Buckwald  once  began  a  commence- 
ment speech  by  saylnc,  "OJC.  graduates, 
we're  giving  you  a  perfect  world,  now  don't 
louse  it  up."  I'm  afraid  I  cant  offer  such  a 
rosy  outlook. 

John  Kennedy  observed,  at  a  time  before 
the  class  of  1982  were  even  bom.  that  "to 
some  generations  much  is  given,  to  others, 
much  is  required." 

In  my  Judgment,  thla  year's  graduates  fall 
into  the  second  category.  For  unless  I  miss 
my  guess.  w«  are  in  the  early  stages  of  a  far- 
reaching  period  of  transition  aa  fimdamen- 
tal  as  any  in  our  history. 

It  took  the  United  SUtes  one  hundred 
years  to  move  from  ocean  to  ocean,  from 
frontier  to  frontier,  from  a  rudimentary  ag- 
ricultural nation  to  the  most  mammoth  in- 
dustrial power  on  earth.  Within  the  next 
several  years,  perhaps  in  Just  the  short 


period  of  time  that  you  will  spend  studjring 
for  your  college  degree,  or  In  the  first  sever- 
al years  of  employment,  this  nation  must 
make  equaUy  dramatic  and  fundamental 
changes. 

These  changes  will  affect  every  aspect  of 
the  way  we  live  our  lives— from  how  we  stay 
warm  in  winter  and  cool  in  summer,  how 
and  If  we  drive  our -cars,  the  very  continu- 
ation of  this  planet,  the  shape  and  future  of 
our  cities  and  our  homes  and  the  manner  in 
which  we  earn  our  livelihoods. 

Recently,  my  brother  Bob  was  in  Wash- 
ington and  we  were  discussing  our  family, 
its  origins,  and  where  we  have  all  wound  up. 
It  struck  me  that  no  more  than  two  or  three 
generations  removed  from  this  one.  our  an- 
cestors were  existing  in  very  much  of  a 
hand-to-mouth  existence. 

My  grandfather  didn't  live  that  different- 
ly from  his  grandfather.  You  still  cooked 
with  a  wood  fire,  and  read  by  firelight,  if 
you  could  read  at  all.  and  went  to  town  on 
horseback.  Food,  transportation,  clothing, 
and  entertaimnent  did  not  change  much 
with  the  generations.  Skills  were  passed 
down  from  parent  to  child,  and  you  know 
that  if  you  were  a  blacksmith,  a  wheel- 
wright, or  a  farmer,  you  had  a  skill  for  life. 
There  was  a  continuity  to  the  way  they 
Uved. 

It  is  only  in  my  generation  that  this  has 
all  changed.  The  standard  of  living  that  now 
exists  in  the  developed  world  is  a  very 
recent  phenomenon.  It  first  appeared  in  the 
United  States  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury and  in  the  rest  of  the  world  Just  since 
the  end  of  World  War  Two. 

It  has  been  a  great  period,  as  we  doubled 
and  redoubled  our  personal  income,  our 
gross  national  product  and  energy  use.  The 
magic  word  was  growth.  It  would  cure  all 
our  troubles,  and  if  it  had  any  bad  side  ef- 
fects they  would  be  cured  by  more  growth. 
It  is  my  belief,  though,  that  this  has  not 
been  the  normal  course  of  human  history, 
but  a  one-time  special  occtirrence. 

We  aU  know,  only  too  well,  how  vulnera- 
ble oiu-  society  has  become  to  occurrences 
outside  of  our  geographic  sphere.  The  war 
in  the  Mideast  and  its  potential  for  disaster, 
the  ongoing  conflict  in  the  South  Atlantic, 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  diplomatic  and  econom- 
ic relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  the 
Third  World,  tensions  in  Latin  and  Central 
America,  ever-decreasing  energy  reserve  all 
serve  to  vividly  dramatize  this  Nation's  stis- 
ceptibility  to  what  our  grandfathers 
thought  we  need  not  worry  about. 

We  have  learned  the  hard  way  that  our 
giant  industrial  p'roduction  rates  and  sound 
reputation  for  sustained  economic  growth, 
coupled  with  a  healthy  rate  of  expansion 
had  been  buUt  squarely  on  an  abundance  of 
cheap  and  seemingly  inexhaustible  foasU 
fuels  and  other  natural  resources.  Those 
days  of  plenty,  when  all  you  had  to  do  was 
dig  a  hole  in  Texas  and  you  had  an  oil  well, 
are  over. 

A  song  a  few  years  back  lamented  "Those 
were  the  days  my  friend,  we  thought  they'd 
never  end."  Well,  they  are  ending— our  job 
and  now.  your  Job,  especially  in  the  years 
ahead,  will  be  t«  steer  this  complex,  multi- 
faceted  society  Into  a  new  age.  one  that  is 
markedly  different  from  ours. 


•  This  "buUet"  symbol  identifies  statemena  or  imcrtiont  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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It  will  be  a  time  of  tough,  painful  choices, 
but  choices  that  you  should  be  prepared  to 
cope  with— given  your  experience  here  at 
the  Congressional  Page  School,  and  your 
unique  term  of  service  in  serving  the  United 
States  Congress,  coupled  with  whatever 
formal  educational  experience  you  move  on 
to  from  here.  Your  experience  here  in  Con- 
gress has  given  you  an  opportunity  most 
men  and  women  never  have  In  their  entire 
lives— not  to  mention  by  the  time  they  turn 
18. 

Tou  have  witnessed  history— the  ongoing 
debate  over  this  nation's  budget  priorities, 
the  national  debate  over  energy  priorities, 
and  the  building  momentum  over  the  nucle- 
ar freeee  issue  and  continued  Soviet  viola- 
tions of  human  rights— most  notably  in 
Poland  and  Afghanistan. 

But  more  than  that,  you  have  had  a  first- 
hand opportunity  to  watch  hiunan  minds  at 
work,  to  watch  the  men  and  women  orga- 
nize their  thoughts,  present  them  cogently 
to  their  colleagues,  and  lobby  hard  to 
produce  the  most  favorable  end-products 
possible.  That  experience  you  can  carry 
with  you  for  the  rest  of  your  life. 

Tonight  you  have  completed  your  high 
schools  years,  and  on  that  T  commend  each 
of  you.  You  all  have  behind  you  a  unique 
and  abundant  variety  of  experiences,  learn- 
ing and  Individual  growth— and  a  future 
which  Is  yours  to  shape. 

You  are  very  important  young  men  and 
women.  Today,  more  than  at  any  time  in 
history,  we  are  living  with  constant  dramat- 
ic change— change  which  forces  a  wide  array 
of  choices  that  must  be  made. 

The  decisions  you  make,  beginning  here 
tonight— wUI  mold  the  future  for  all  of  us— 
for  my  generation's  grandchildren  and  youx 
children.  The  pressures  will  be  great,  the 
choices  many  and  varied.  I  know  that  you 
will  have  the  strength  and  versatility  to 
take  on  this  new  freedom  and  responsibility 
In  our  society. 

You  are  well  prepared. 

Tour  experience  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  Senate,  in  the  corridors  of  Raybum. 
Longworth.  Cannon,  Russell  and  Dirksen, 
and  in  the  classrooms  of  the  page  school 
gives  testament  to  that. 

But  school  Is  Just  one  environment  for 
learning.  Learning  is  a  life-time  obligation. 
If  you  neglect  your  minds  and  your  poten- 
tial, you  fall  not  only  yourselves,  but  all 
who  have  given  their  time  and  talents  in 
preparing  you  to  meet  the  future. 

Real  learning  is  far  more  than  "book 
learning."  In  this  era  of  chance,  of  unpre- 
dictability, you  must  develop  a  harmony 
within  yourselves.  Participate.  Commit 
yourselves  to  the  affairs  of  the  community 
and  the  world.  Develop  a  sensitivity  to  the 
new  problems  of  spirit  and  conscience  which 
follow  change.  Continue  questioning  and  re- 
defining your  personal  values  and  ethics  as 
the  world  around  you  changes  and  chal- 
lenges your  beliefs. 

Decide  for  yourself  what  goals  you  will 
set— Avoid  falling  easily  into  the  roles 
others  would  have  you  play.  Look  into  your- 
selves to  find  your  own  potential,  your  own 
dreams.  You  have  only  each  day  to  live— 
and  to  lose— if  you  do  not  ask  yourselves 
each  day,  how  best  to  use  your  time  to  ful- 
fill those  dreams. 

Within  the  next  several  years  you  mem- 
bers of  this  year's  commencement  class  here 
at  the  Congressional  Page  School  will  be 
moving  into  your  career  areas,  whether  that 
will  be  in  a  laboratory— developing  new, 
clean  self-sustaining  technologies,  or  in 
banking  and  business,  or  in  the  professions. 
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or  perhi  ps  here  in  Congress,  it  is  still  too 
early  to  :ell. 

What«  ver  and  wherever  you  and  your 
career  take  you  through,  remember  the 
words  o<  former  Chief  Justice  Oliver  Wen- 
dell Hoines  who  said,  100  years  ago  this 
month.  'I  think  that  as  life  is  action  and 
passion, ,  it  is  required  of  a  man  that  he 
should  ^are  the  passion  and  action  of  his 
time,  at  khe  peril  of  having  been  Judged  not 
to  have  pved." 

"An  ^ncATioN  in  People- Amkricams" 

Salu  ^torian  Speech  by  Stephen  Jay 

Kaufman 

Before  I  get  into  the  Jist  of  my  remarks. 
I'd  like  to  clear  up  some  common  fallacies 
that  many  people  have  regarding  Page  life 
and  the  legislative  process.  Most  of  us  learn 
about  tile  legislative  process  in  our  ninth 
cs  class  when  we  study  that  chart 
cs  book.  You  know  the  chart  I'm 
bout.  It's  the  one  entitled.  "How  a 
les  a  Law."  and  it  has  a  picture  of 
iding  next  to  a  box.  and  the  cap- 
"The  legislative  process  begins 
when  a  j  congressman  puts  a  bill  in  the 
Hopper,  j  What  a  Lie!  I've  worked  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  inow  for  two  years,  and  I  have  not 
once  seen  a  congressman  put  a  bill  in  the 
hopper;  he  gives  it  to  the  Page  and  the  Page 
puts  it  it)  the  Hopper!!  From  there  the  chart 
continue^,  and  there's  an  arrow,  "Bill  goes 
to  comnf  ttee,"  another  arrow,  "bill  goes  to 
subcommittee,"  another  arrow,  "bill  goes 
back  ta  committee,"  and  so  on  right 
through  {the  legislative  process.  We  all  real- 
ize that  ttrithout  those  arrows,  without  that 
movement,  the  process  would  come  to  a 
halt.  Now.  I  realize  this  may  not  have  oc- 
curred tf  the  publishers  but  WE  are  those 
arrows! 

Please  jdon't  let  me  leave  you  with  the  im- 
pression! that  these  are  the  only  things 
we've  lAamed.  On  the  contrary,  we've 
learned  MANY,  many  other  things.  What 
was  the  most  important,  though?  How  the 
committ^  system  works?  Maybe,  but  I 
wouldn't  consider  it  the  most  Important. 
The  history,  and  anecdotes  that  make  the 
Capitol  iuch  an  exciting  place  to  work?  Pos- 
sibly, but  again,  I  don't  think  that  could  be 
considered  most  important.  Which  foun- 
tains on  Captiol  Hill  have  a  slimy  bottom?! 
(that  comes  close.)  No.  I  think  it  was  a  guest 
speaker  at  school  that  summed  it  up  best 
when  h^  said,  "As  Pages,  you're  lucky,  you 
get  to  Imeet  people  from  all  over  the 
country !.  .  .  you  get  to  see  what  they're 
reaUy  liHe."  I  couldn't  agree  more. 

Many  of  us  came  here  with  preconceived 
notions  about  people  from  different  parts  of 
the  country.  What  we've  foimd  may  have 
surprised  some  of  us.  We  learned  that  all 
Califom^ms  are  NOT  flaky;  all  New  Eng- 
landers  lire  NOT  preppy;  we  found  that  all 
Texans  are  .  .  .  Arrogant!  (I  have  to  laugh 
here,  because  my  roommate  is  a  Texan,  and 
he  never  lets  me  forget  it!)  We  found  that 
one  man's  "pop"  is  another  man's  father,  is 
another^  "soda".  We  discovered  that  a 
Northeast  Conservative  is  far  different  than 
a  Westetn  Conservative. 

In  short,  whether  we've  been  here  two 
months  or  two  years,  whether  we're  fresh- 
men, sophmores.  Juniors,  or  seniors,  wheth- 
er we're  House  or  Senate  we've  all  learned 
about  i^ple;  we've  learned  about  Ameri- 
cans. Ii  a  very  real  sense,  we've  learned 
what  th  kt  term,  America  means. 

Now,  what  do  we  do  with  this  education? 
Whether  we  use  it  as  springboard  for  future 
involvement  In  politics  and  public  service,  or 
whethe^  we  simply  use  it  to  remain  an  in- 
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formed  citizenry  doesn't  really  matter.  The 
important  thing  is  that  by  working  in  that 
magnificent  building  across  the  street,  we've 
been  instilled  with  a  feeling  ...  an  Ameri- 
canism. The  first  Senator  ever  to  appoint  a 
page.  E>aniel  Webster,  summed  up  this  feel- 
ing that  we'\<e  acquired  in  our  Jobs,  when  he 
said: 

"When  .  .  i  age  shall  lean  against  the  base 
of  this  moniiment,  and  troops  of  .  .  .  youth 
shall  be  gathered  round  it,  and  when  the 
one  shall  sp«ak  to  the  other  of  its  objects, 
the  purpose  of  its  construction,  and  the 
great  and  glorious  events  with  which  it  is 
connected,  there  shall  rise  from  every 
youthful  breast  .  .  .  Thank  Ood.  I— I  aJso— 
am  an  American!" 

Let  us  resolve  to  uphold  and  transmit  that 
pride  to  othors.  so  that  we  can  guarantee  to 
our  childreit.  and  to  their  children,  the 
chance  to  study  a  chart.  A  chart  entitled 
"How  a  Bill  becomes  a  Law." 

Thank  you  very  much. 

VALEDICTORtr  AOORESS  BT  NaMCT  N.  YOUNC 

"I  am  not  afraid  of  tomorrow,  for  I  have 
seen  yesterday,  and  I  love  today."  The  phi- 
losopher that  said  that  seems  to  have 
tapped  the  essence  of  what  graduation 
means.  It  means  not  a  loss,  though  certainly 
we  leave  some  things  behind,  it  means  not 
an  end,  thowgh  our  high  school  years  are 
finished.  Rather,  our  graduation  means  a 
beginning,  a  fresh  start  in  the  world. 

Oenerations  before  us  have  left  challenges 
that  we  will  have  to  meet,  now  and  in  the 
future— Challenges  such  as  NUCLEAR 
POWER  and  its  use.  the  challenge  of  the 
economy  and  of  world  peace.  Fortunately, 
they  haven'i  left  us  unable  to  cope  with 
these  mattei*.  they  have  given  us  a  start  in 
forging  our  liew  world.  Our  world,  where  we 
are  to  be  the  businessmen,  the  leaders,  the 
housewives  and  the  teachers. 

For  the  past  twelve  years  of  schooling,  as 
well  as  in  fvery  aspect  of  our  lives,  our 
elders  have  (jaught  us.  They  have  taught  us 
through  their  successes  and  through  their 
mistakes.  It  Is  now  up  to  us  to  take  this 
knowledge  atid  apply  it,  shape  it,  to  fit  our 
world  as  seen  through  our  eyes.  Our  futures 
are  now  our  own  and  we  must  learn  not  to 
let  the  futile  take  control  of  us,  for  we 
must  take  control  of  the  future. 

We.  the  gikduating  class  of  Capitol  Page 
School  have  much  to  offer  the  world.  It  has 
been  shown  throughout  the  year,  time  and 
time  again,  yte  have  stamina,  as  was  seen 
through  the  imany  long  sessions  in  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate.  We  have  the  charac- 
ter, as  was  shown  through  our  participation 
in  events  su^h  as  the  infamous  "monument 
hopping."  We  have  leadership,  as  was 
shown  by  oar  ability  to  lead  Capitol  Page 
School  to  a  line  year.  But  most  importantly, 
we  have  thei  courage— courage  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  living  away  from  home,  when 
most  high-schoolers  live  under  the  wings  of 
their  parent4.  courage  to  hold  down  a  tough 
Job  as  well  as  school,  rather  than  Just  going 
to  school  a  f^w  hours  a  day  and  then  slump- 
ing in  front  of  the  television  for  an  after- 
noon of  soa^  operas,  we've  also  shown  the 
courage  to  <|are  to  be  different,  in  this  age 
of  conf  ormltir. 

We  must  remember  though,  that  with  all 
the  stamina  character,  leadership  and  cour- 
age it  is  important  to  keep  that  inner  drive 
that  brought  us  here— initiative.  If  we  are  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  tomorrow  we  must 
take  charge  of  our  lives,  and  use  all  of  our 
talents  to  ijeshape  the  future— to  achieve 
goals. 
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Everyone  that  is  listening  now  has  had 
dreams — aspirations  for  the  future.  Some- 
times our  dreams  do  not  come  true,  but  as 
long  as  we  have  the  initiative,  oftentimes 
they  do.  We  must  dare  to  dream  of  the 
world  we  long  to  see,  and  of  our  personal 
lives.  We  must  remember  to  initiate  our 
stamina,  character,  leadership  and  courage 
to  make  these  things  happen. 

This  class,  was  molded  together  of  kids 
from  all  over  the  nation.  Yet.  now  we  stand 
before  you  as  one— one  body— the  Capitol 
Page  School  Graduating  Class  of  1982.  We 
will  try  to  meet  the  challenges  of  the  future 
head  on— for  we  have  been  blessed  in  our 
experience  In  Washington.  We  leave  here 
one  step  ahead  of  other  graduating  classes, 
for  we  have  had  the  unique  opportunity  of 
living  on  our  own.  learning  on  our  own,  and 
yet  still  remembering  how  important  our 
family  ties  are,  and  "from  whence  we 
came." 

I  challenge  all  of  you.  my  fabulous  class- 
mates, to  go  out  and  meet  the  future.  In 
successes  and  in  failures  there  is  always 
something  to  be  gained,  to  be  learned.  We 
are  blessed  in  our  upbringing,  our  schooling 
and  our  opportunities.  I'll  end  with  a  poem 
that  is  very  special  to  me— and  I  say  it  now 
in  hopes  that  it  will  show  you  how  truly 
lucky  we  are  in  the  characteristics,  the 
family,  the  schooling,  the  experience,  and 
the  love  that  we  have  found. 
I  asked  Ood  for  strength,  that  I  might 

ftchicvc 
I  was  given  my  wits,  that  I  might  become 

strong. 
I  asked  for  health,  that  I  might  do  greater 

things, 
I  was  given  Infirmity,  that  I  might  do  better 

things. 
I  asked  for  riches,  that  I  might  be  happy, 
I  was  allowed  happiness,  that  I  might  be 

truly  rich. 
I  asked  for  power,  that  I  might  have  praise 

of  men, 
I  was  given  myself,  that  I  might  earn  leader- 
ship. 
I  asked  for  all  things,  that  I  might  enjoy 

life. 
I  was  given  life,  that  I  might  enjoy  aU 

things. 
I  got  nothing  that  I  asked  for,  but  every- 
thing I  hoped  for 
Almost  despite  myself  my  unspoken  pray- 
ers were  answered. 
I  am  among  all  men  most  richly  blessed.* 
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HON.  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

OPCALirORNIA 
nr  THI  HOUSE  OF  REFRISEirTATIVSS 
Tuesday.  June  22.  1982 
•  Vix.  LAGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  has  been  some  recent  public 
mention  made  about  the  size  of  the 
vote  in  the  Salvadoran  election,  in- 
cluding an  article  in  the  New  Torlt 
Times  by  Thomas  Sheehan.  a  profes- 
sor at  Loyola  University,  which  aUeged 
large-scale  voter  fraud.  I  would  lilce  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  foUowlng  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  New  Yorlt  Times  by  the 
noted  election  expert  Howard  Penni- 
man.  He  has  served  as  a  major  con- 
sultant to  political  parties  in  this 
country,  is  the  general  editor  of  the  At 
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the  PoUs  series  and  served  as  a  U.S. 
Election  Observer  to  the  Salvadoran 
elections.  Among  his  remarlcs.  which 
are  reproduced  below,  is  his  stated 
belief  that  the  charges  which  have  re- 
ceived such  wide  publicity  are  "obvi- 
ously uninformed,  inherently  absurd 
or  clearly  overstated."  It  is  Important 
for  all  the  Members  of  this  House,  as 
weU  as  the  general  public,  to  not  "fall 
into  the  unfortunate  trap  of  seeking  to 
explain  away  what  does  not  conform 
to    prior    expectations    of    guerrilla 
strength,"  especially  when  we  are  talk- 
ing about  fluid  situations  that  still  re- 
quire our  help. 
The  remarks  follow: 
Amxrican  EiiTEaFHisB  iKSTrrun 
FOH  Pnauc  PoucT  Rbskakcb, 
Waahington.  D.C,  June  3, 1992. 
EorroR. 

The  New  York  Timu, 
New  YorKN.Y. 

To  THE  Editok:  The  very  elaborate  argu- 
ment put  forth  by  Thomas  Sheehan  In  his 
June  3rd  op.  ed.  article,  "Salvador  Vote  In- 
flated, Study  Is  Said  to  Find."  is  a  mixture 
of  statements  that  are  obvioualy  uiUf  ormed, 
inherently  absurd,  or  clearly  overstated.  In 
fact,  four  voters  were  genenlly  handled  si- 
multaneously for  various  stages  of  the 
voting  process  from  presentation  of  valid 
identity  cards,  to  signing  of  the  voting  roll, 
to  casting  of  the  ballot  in  the  voting  booth, 
to  recovery  of  their  identity  card  after 
voting.  The  argument  suffers  from  numer- 
ous other  errors  as  well.  Voting  in  fact  took 
anywhere  from  30  seconds  to  over  a  minute 
for  each  voter.  Indeed,  all  voters  (at  an  aver- 
age of  389  per  voting  place)  could  have  been 
accommodated  at  open  polling  places  In  an 
average  of  Just. over  six  hours.  And.  most 
poUa  were  open  for  eleven  hours. 

With  regard  to  Ifr.  Sbeehan's  other  aUe- 
gations.  three  million  ballots  were  printed 
in  order  to  meet  requirements  of  the  law 
calling  for  MO  ballots  for  each  of  the  antici- 
pated 4.S00  perdncU  plus  enough  extra  bal- 
lots for  any  precincts  wboae  supply  might 
become  depleted  and  to  guard  against  the 
possibility  that  gueirillas  might  seise  some 
of  them.  The  Implications  that  the  ballot 
tabulation  was  suspended  to  fix  the  count  Is 
ludicrous.  Eleetion  observers  from  many 
countries.  Including  the  U.S.  and  Canada, 
observed  the  tallying  and  computaUon  of 
votes  on  a  continuous  basis  and  compared 
the  tally  sheeto  produced  at  the  local  pre- 
cinct level  with  the  final  oomputer  prlntoute 
at  the  Central  Election  Commission  and 
found  perfect  matches.  The  fact  Is  that 
hundreds  of  International  observers  and 
press  as  well  as  poll  workers  and  party  ob- 
servers watched  the  elections,  received  tal- 
lies from  the  precincts,  and  verified  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  elections.  No  one  has  docu- 
mented any  substantial  charge  of  fraud. 
The  Election  Commission  continues  to  open 
Its  tabulations  to  Interested  observers. 

The  aUegaUon  that  six  political  parties  of 
widely  varying  ideologies,  poll  workers,  and 
party  observers  from  throughout  the  coun- 
try, and  the  Election  Commission,  headed 
by  the  reqiected  Independent  Jorge  BusU- 
mente,  and  staffed  by  computer  and  other 
technicians  all  conspired  to  give  a  fraudu- 
lent account  of  the  Salvadoran  election  is 
absurd  on  iU  face.  I  attended  the  March  29 
luncheon  meeting  of  Ambassador  Hinton 
with  representaUves  of  the  six  participating 
political  parties  at  which  all  agreed  on  the 
importance  of  avoiding  frivUous  charges  of 
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fraud.  The  notion  that  the  United  States 
suggested  or  organized  a  coverup  of  fraudu- 
lent election  returns  Is  absolutely  false.  No 
serious  and  documented  charges  of  fraud 
could  be  covered  up  and  no  su^  charges 
have  been  made. 

I  personally,  and  millions  of  Americans  on 
television,  witnessed  the  spontaneous 
enthusiasm  of  Salvadorans  for  the  election. 
I  verified  the  authenticity  of  the  election 
process  based  on  a  lifetime  of  observing 
elections  in  the  UJS.  and  In  dozens  of  devel- 
oped and  developing  countries.  Mr.  Shee- 
han's  article  appears  to  fall  into  the  unfor- 
tunate trap  of  seeking  to  explain  away  what 
does  not  conform  to  prior  expectations  of 
guerrilla  strength.  We  should  all  note  the 
reaction  of  the  Acting  Archbishop  of  San 
Salvador  to  the  elections.  Archbishop 
Rivera  y  Damas  called  on  "the  leaders  of 
the  FDR  and  of  the  guerrillas  that  they 
accept  the  verdict  of  the  people  in  favor  oif 
peace,  of  democracy  and  Justice.  .  . 

Sincerely, 

HOWAKO  Pknhiman, 
U.S.   Election   Observer  to  Salvadoran 

Elections  and  General  Editor,  At  Ote 

PolUSeriea.m 


TRIBUTE  TO  ARTHUR 
HENDRICKSON 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  NEW  TOEK 
nr  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  June  22. 1982 
m  Mr.  McGRATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  16,  the  residents  of  my  home 
community  and  all  of  Long  Island 
were  saddened  by  the  death  of  Arthur 
Hendrlckson,  one  or  our  greatest  civic 
and  business  leaders.  Arthur  Hen- 
drlckson was  an  outstanding  citizen 
whose  lifetime  spanned  a  period  of  tre- 
mendous growth  on  Long  Island. 

As  the  founder  of  one  of  the  area's 
largest  construction  firms,  he  played  a 
major  role  in  the  development  of  the 
Long  Island  parkway  system,  building 
miles  of  roadwajrs.  bridges,  and  trans- 
portation facilities.  <He  served  the  citi- 
zens of  Valley  Stream  as  mayor  for  4 
years  from  1929  to  1932.  and  remained 
active  as  the  leader  of  the  Valley 
Stream  Republican  Club  for  35  years. 
I  was  privileged  to  have  his  support 
and  counsel  throughout  my  tenure  as 
a  public  official. 

In  addition  to  his  significant  accom- 
plishments in  business  and  govern- 
ment, Arthur  contributed  in  many 
ways  to  the  betterment  of  his  neigh- 
bors and  fellow  citizens.  He  supported 
programs  which  served  thousands  of 
youong  people  through  active  participa- 
tion in  the  Nassau  and  Suffolk  County 
Boy  Scout  Cotmcils.  He  was  also  a 
charter  member  of  the  Valley  Stream 
Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  the 
Valley  Stream  Elks  Lodge. 

The  monuments  of  Arthur  Hen- 
dridtson's  success  will  live  long  into 
the  future  on  Long  Island.  The  park 
which  bears  his  name  in  Valley 
Stream  will  be  enjoyed  by  countless 
numbers  of  people,  and  will  serve  as  a 
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reminder  of  his  gracious  efforts  on 
behalf  of  others.  The  business  he  built 
continues  to  flourish,  and  innumerable 
friends  and  associates  will  work  to 
maintain  the  high  standards  he  set  as 
a  businessman  and  civic  leader. 

To  his  family  and  all  who  were  close 
to  Arthur,  I  wish  to  offer  my  sincere 
condolences.  As  a  Member  of  Con- 
gress, I  hope  I  can  live  up  to  the  exam- 
ple of  achievement  and  service  he 
set.* 


AROUINO  MUST  STOP 

HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KKHTOCXT 
m  THB  HOUSE  or  REPRZSEIfTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  22. 1982 
•  Mr.  HX7BBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
resume  debate  on  the  1983  budget,  a 
constituent  of  mine  In  Murray,  Ky., 
Belinda  Suiter,  has  Indicated  in  a  well- 
worded  letter  to  me  that  the  arguing 
must  stop  and  that  a  budget  be  passed 
as  soon  as  possible.  I  consider  this  con- 
stituent's comments  both  timely  and 
appropriate  and  I  would  like  to  share 
them  with  my  colleagues  at  this  time. 
Her  letter  follows: 

DSAR  CoMoussMAif  HUBBARs:  Being  a 
member  of  the  middle  class,  it  is  my  wish 
that  the  arguing  stop  and  that  a  budget  for 
1983  be  completed  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  hope  that  President  Reagan's  statement, 
"that  we.  Democrats  and  Republicans  alike, 
can  agree  on  reducing  the  deficit  and  con- 
tinuing to  hold  down  inflation,"  is  true. 

According  to  the  President,  the  only  way 
we  can  achieve  a  balanced  budget  is  to 
adopt  a  constitutional  amendment  requiring 
the  government  to  have  a  balanced  budget. 

"We  can  stop  government's  squandering, 
overtaxing  ways  and  save  our  economy." 
That  is  a  statement  made  by  the  President. 
I  urge  you  to  support  his  measure.  It  seems 
to  be  the  only  way.  If  you  see  another  way 
to  achieve  the  goals  this  President  has 
made,  without  raising  our  taxes.  I  challenge 
you  to  present  your  ideas  to  the  budget 
committee  and  to  the  people  of  your  Con- 
gressional district. 

In  conclusion,   it  is  my  wish  that  you 
would  go  along  with  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  adopt  his  effective  ap- 
proach and  recovery  program. 
Sincerely, 

Beunoa  Sonra.* 


DELETION  OF  THE  FUNDING 
FOR  THE  DEEP  BASING  MODE 
FOR  THE  MX  MISSILE 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

orMAnn 
Xa  THE  HOUSE  OP  RSPBESENTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  MX 
missile  basing  issue  has  been  relatively 
quiet  recently,  but  I  can  assure  you 
that,  as  soon  as  the  fiscal  year  1983  de- 
fense authorization  bill  is  brought  to 
the  House  floor,  there  will  be  a  fire- 
storm of  rhetoric  from  all  sides  of  the 
issue.  This  is  a  contentious  issue,  and 
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it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  a  great 
deal  ol  heated  debate. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Armed 
Services  Research  and  Development 
Subcommittee,  I  would  like  to  offer  an 
amenctnent  to  H.R.  6030  when  it  is 
brought  to  the  House  floor  in  the  near 
future,  This  amendment  was  discussed 
in  tht  Research  and  Development 
Subco^unlttee  during  the  markup  of 
H.R.  6i30,  and  I  would  hope  that  most 
of  my  polleagues  on  the  subcommittee 
and  tl^  full  committee  will  see  their 
way  to  clear  to  support  this  noncon- 
troveraial  proposal. 

My  amendment  concerns  the  fiscal 
year  li83  funding  for  the  deep  basing 
mode  lor  the  MX  missile.  In  its  most 
simpli^ed  form,  deep  badng  would  in- 
volve the  deployment  of  the  MX  mis- 
sile in  tome  t3T?e  of  imderground  con- 
figuration, for  use  several  hoiuv  or 
days  alter  the  advent  of  a  nuclear  war. 
The  H^use  Armed  Services  Committee 
heard  ^stimony  on  this  basing  mode 
on  FeUruary  25.  1982,  from  Mr.  Ray 
Hanson,  who  owns  a  large  mining  and 
constnjction  outfit,  the  R.  A.  Hanson 
Co.  I  tiink  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that 
Mr.  Hanson  was  in  favor  of  some  type 
of  unoerground  basing  for  the  MX 
missilej  but  in  his  testimony  dealing 
with  deep  basing,  he  could  only  say 
this  about  the  proposal:  "Construction 
costs  are  critical  and  will  be  signifi- 
cantly more  expensive  than  an  alter- 
nate surface  system."  Mr.  Hanson's 
cost  calculations  on  deep  basing  tell 
the  sUky  even  more  convincingly.  For 
a  relatively  modest  40-mlle  system 
with  iq  launch  portals  and  10  missiles, 
the  o^istruction  cost  would  be  $12 
million  i  per  nautical  mile,  or  $50  to  $60 
millionl  for  each  missile  facility.  In 
short,  the  costs  would  be  prohibitive 
for  such  a  missile  deployment  system. 

In  addition  to  the  cost,  the  more  im- 
portant question  of  effectiveness  is  im- 
avoidable.  By  basing  the  lOi  missile 
underg  'ound.  we  would  be  altering  the 
fundan  ental  purpose  of  the  missile, 
which  Is  to  act  as  a  quick-response 
hardtai  get  killer.  In  a  recent  article  in 
Intemitional  Security  Review,  Colin 
Gray,  the  noted  strategic  analyst, 
wrote:  'Deep  under  ground  basing  of 
MX  precludes  the  promptness  of  re- 
sponse which,  to  date,  has  been  a  car- 
dinal leature  of  the  ICBM  story." 
While  %,  is  generally  accepted  that  nu- 
clear wtu-  would  be  a  protracted  affair, 
we  havte  very  little  Information  about 
the  lildely  effectiveness  of  a  missile 
which  would  have  to  burrow  out  of  a 
subtermnean  cavern,  through  200-800 
feet  of  kubble,  and  fly  flawlessly  to  its 
target.  There  are  too  many  uncertain- 
ties inherent  in  this  proposal  for  the 
Congress  or  the  American  people  to 
take  it  Very  seriously. 

Duri4g  the  markup  on  H.R.  6030. 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
approved  $1,497  billion  for  MX  pro- 
curement, deferred  $282.2  million  for 
basing  and  deployment,  deferred  $50.7 
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million  fof-  initial  spares,  denied  $74 
million  tot  the  continuous  patrol  air- 
craft (CP.*  ■  " 
lion  for  d( 
ceptive 
prohibit  t 
in  the  f 


k),  and  approved  $160  mil 
ep  basing  and  defended  de- 
sing.  My  amendment  would 
le  expenditure  of  any  funds 
— jal  year  1983  authorization 
for  f urthet-  studies  on  the  deep  basing 
deployment  mode.  The  Air  Force  has 
said  that  i^  needs  $110  million  in  fiscal 
year  1983  to  continue  the  studies  on 
deep  basine,  with  an  eye  toward  a  pos- 
sible 1983-84  fuU  scale  engineering  de- 
velopment! <FSED)  decision.  It  is  my 
opinion  thftt  the  Congress  should  pass 
Judgment  6n  this  basing  mode  in  1982, 
before  any  further  funds  are  spent  on 
a  basing  mode  which  would  not  be 
consistent  Iwith  the  stated  purpose  of 
the  MX  missile  system.  I  would  hope 
that  most  bf  my  colleagues  will  accept 
this  logic  and  support  my  amendment 
when  H.RJ  6030  is  brought  to  the  floor 
in  the  neaf  f  uture.« 


A  TRIBl 


TO  MRS.  JUANTTA 
BRYANT 


HON.  m,  G.  (BILL)  HEFNER 

or  HORTH  CAKOUlf  A 
Hf  THE  4oUSE  or  REPRESElfTATIVES 

»day,  June  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives the  installation  of  one  of  my  con- 
stituents, [Mrs.  Juanita  Bryant,  of 
Boonville,  N.C.,  as  international  presi- 
dent of  the  General  Federation  of 
Women's  C  lubs. 

Mrs.  Brjant  was  officially  installed 
June  11  at  the  conclusion  of  the  Fed- 
eration's blst  annual  international 
convention  in  Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Mrs.  Bryant  and  her  husband.  J. 
Prank  Bryant,  are  my  friends  and 
among  North  Carolina's  most  out- 
standing citizens.  They  own  and  oper- 
ate a  daiijy  and  tobacco  farm  near 
BoonviUe.  |He  is  a  former  member  of 
the  North  Carolina  Legislature. 

Mrs.  Bryant  formerly  was  GFWC 
president-dect,  first  vice  president, 
and  recording  secretary.  She  was 
GFWC/North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs  president  and,  in  1970 
when  she  Was  named  chairman  of  the 
State  Yotith  Advisory  Board,  she 
became  tte  first  woman  in  North 
Carolina  appointed  to  serve  as  chair- 
man of  a  S^te  board. 

Mrs.  Bryant  is  a  member  of  the 
board  of  the  Medical  College  of  Penn- 
sylvania: served  on  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  North  Carolina  Natural 
History  Society:  was  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Task  Force  on  Fami- 
lies: a  delegate  to  the  1970  White 
House  Conference  on  Children  and 
Youth:  and  belongs  to  the  North  Caro- 
lina Women's  Forum. 

During  her  2-year  term  as  GFWC 
international   president,  Mrs.   Bryant 
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will  live  in  the  Federation's  Washing- 
ton headquarters,  a  century-old  man- 
sion, as  stipulated  by  the  organiza- 
tion's bylaws. 

The  GFWC  is  the  oldest  and  largest 
nondenominational,  nonpartisan, 

international  service  organization  of 
voltuneer  women  in  the  world  with 
500,000  members  in  the  United  States 
and  approximately  10  million  world- 
wide in  46  coimtries. 

In  the  last  2  years,  its  members  have 
donated  22.5  million  hours  of  volun- 
teer service,  valued  at  more  than  $75 
million  if  figured  only  at  the  $3.35 
hourly  Federal  minimum  wage,  and 
contributed  over  $67  million  to  com- 
munity projects.9 
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ISLANDS  IN  THE  STORM:  OX7R 
NA'nONAL  PARKS 


COMMACK  HIGH  SCHOOL 
NORTH 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


HON.  GREGORY  W.  CARMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  CARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  recent- 
ly, the  Commack  High  School  North's 
choir  traveled  to  Belgium  to  partici- 
pate in  an  international  choir  festival. 
The  choir,  under  the  direction  of 
Puller  S.  Blunt,  represented  not  only 
Long  Island  but  the  very  best  that 
America  has  to  offer.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  these  young  people  and  of 
their  accomplishments  in  their  artistic 
endeavors. 

I  wish  to  commend  these  very  fine 
musicians  on  behalf  of  all  of  the 
people  on  Long  Island  and  on  behalf 
of  music  lovers  throughout  the  coun- 
try. I  consider  it  a  great  privilege  to 
represent  these  students  and  their 
families  and  to  bring  their  names  to 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  Members  of 
Congress.  The  choir  members  are: 

Dawn  Amari,  Debbie  Aronson,  Risa 
Becker,  Lisa  Bentivegna,  Mildred  Bernstein, 
Mary  Blllone,  Lisa  Blrenbaum,  Renee  Co- 
lombo. Rina  Colombo,  Alicia  Dlnerstein. 
Kathy  DluglnsU,  Nancy  Flchtman,  Debbie 
Fink.  Betty  Olnsburg,  Raye  Orllll,  Cindy 
Hamby. 

Rosalyn  Harris.  Mary  Healey.  Kamena 
Khan.  Jeanmarle  Lally,  Iitergery  Lowen- 
steln.  Colleen  Mack.,  Karen  Mlleaf,  Jamie 
Nolan,  Jamie  Provenzano,  Jill  Provenzano, 
Jeanle  Pyun,  Jackie  Rosenes,  Cherl  Rudish, 
Stacey  Schenker,  Dene  Sllkin,  Karen 
Tracey. 

AnlU  Vandelli,  Helaine  Wasserman, 
Lauren  Waters.  Gall  Witkover.  Barbara 
Zlmet,  Thomas  Blllone.  NeU  Cohen,  Steven 
Crosby,  John  Falatlco,  Adam  Gomerman. 
David  Gross,  Mark  Gruner,  James  Jarvis, 
Scott  Koppel  Keith  Knight,  Mark  Lawltz. 

Kyle  Levitt.  Andrew  Martin,  Gary  Pontl- 
dello,  Paul  Ryan.  Ian  Schaja.  Andrew  Stein. 
Robert  Stem,  Rod  Strober.  Craig  Squire, 
Chris  Weckleln,  Paul  Wleaaeqberger. 
Edward  Zas,  Howard  ZlporUn,  Lynda  John- 
son, Glna  Provenzano,  William  Wilbur.* 


or 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  the  Public  Lands  and  National 
Parks  Subcommittee  will  be  holding 
hearings  on  several  bills,  including  two 
I  introduced,  relating  to_the  manage- 
ment of  our  national  park  system. 

With  more  than  330  units  spread 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
our  Nation,  the  national  park  system 
serves  virtually  all  Americans,  unlike 
many  Federal  agencies.  The  ability  of 
the  Park  Service  to  preserve  those 
units  for  the  benefit  of  all  Americans, 
therefore,  should  be  of  utmost  concern 
to  all  Members  of  this  body. 

As  the  second  article  of  the  Chris- 
tian Science  Monitor  series,  "Islands 
in  the  Storm:  Our  National  Parks," 
demonstrates,  the  task  may  be  impos- 
sible given  current  resources  and  au- 
thority. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
read  the  following  article  and  under- 
stand the  need  for  action  soon  to  halt 
these  tragic  trends. 

The  article  follows: 

MAHfTAJirniG  the  Everglades'  Delicate 
Balance 

(By  Robert  Cahn) 
The  tram  slowly  made  its  way  along  the 
Shark  Valley  trail,  the  river  of  grass  stretch- 
ing away  on  all  sides.  Two  dozen  passengers 
gazed  at  herons  and  ibises  feeding  close  by, 
and  watched  an  occasional  alligator  soaking 
up  the  sun  in  a  roadside  ditch. 

The  young  seasonal  ranger  braked  the 
open  bus  to  a  halt,  climbed  down  from  the 
driver's  seat  and  waded  ankle  deep  into  the 
water  covering  much  of  Everglades  National 
Park. 

To  the  imtralned  eye,  all  seemed  normal 
and  healthy  at  the  famous  park.  But  all  is 
not  well,  explained  ranger  Debbie  Savage. 
The  demands  of  agriculture  and  the  growth 
of  nearby  Miami/Dade  County  and  other 
parts  of  south  Florida  are  depriving  the  Ev- 
erglades of  the  natural  flow  of  water  needed 
to  sustain  the  park's  unique  environment. 

This  problem,  and  others,  make  the  Ever- 
glades a  prime  example  of  a  national  park 
beset  by  external  threats— threats  that  di- 
rectly affect  its  natural  attractions,  but 
which  originate  outalde  iU  borders. 

The  park's  normal  water  supply  (except 
for  rainfall  over  the  park)  flows  from 
sources  in  the  north  through  a  series  of 
structures  that  are  opened  and  shut  depend- 
ing on  floods  or  domestic,  commercial,  and 
agrimltural  demands  for  the  water.  The 
timing  of  the  flow  often  conflicts  with  the 
normal  needs  of  the  park.  The  unnatural 
flooding  In  dry  seasons  disrupts  nesting 
cycles  and  destroys  young  wading  birds,  alli- 
gators, and  snakes.  And  untimely  drought 
harms  plants  and  wildlife.  Meanwhile,  the 
underground  water  baa  become  so  depleted 
that  there  is  danger  of  saltwater  intrusion 
Into  the  water  Uble. 

Several  large,  graceful  white  birds  with 
black-edged  wings  and  black  heads  soared 
by.  landing  a  short  distance  away.  Ranger 
Savage  told  us  that  we  were  fortunate  to  see 
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these  wood  storks.  Once  numerous,  they  are 
now  relatively  scarce.  Wading  birds  have  de- 
clined 90  percent  in  the  park  since  it  was  es- 
tablished almost  SO  years  ago.  Visitors  a  few 
years  from  now  might  not  see  any  wood 
storks  unless  an  adequate,  natural  flow  of 
water  through  the  park  can  be  assured.  The 
present,  sparse  flow  also  probably  reduces 
the  fishery  and  marine  resources  In  Florida 
Bay  at  the  extreme  tip  of  the  Everglades. 
This  affects  the  birds  that  depend  on  the 
fish,  and  hurts  recreational  filling  as  well. 
Everglades  superintendent  Jack  Morehead 
and  his  deputy,  Rick  Smith,  point  out  that 
the  crucial  matter  of  water  is  only  one  of 
the  problems  threatening  the  very  survival 
of  the  park.  For  example,  large  sections  are 
being  ovemm  by  plants  and  trees  that 
aren't  natural  to  the  area,  thus  upsetting 
the  ecological  system  and  making  it  unfit 
for  some  native  species  of  wildlife. 

"The  natural  variation  in  the  water  tables 
is  what  made  the  Everglades  so  great,"  Su- 
perintendent Morehead  said.  "But  if  this 
(the  interruption  of  a  natural  flow  of  water] 
keeps  up,  the  people  coming  to  Everglades 
in  this  year  2000  might  see  a  cover  of  Brazil- 
ian pepper  Instead  of  sawgrass,  and  few 
birds  and  no  gators  or  any  of  the  11  species 
that  are  endangered  or  threatened  and  need 
the  park  habitat." 

On  the  border  of  the  park,  Florida  Power 
&  Light  has  proposed  increasing  sulfur 
emissions  from  its  coal-bumlng  Turkey 
Point  power  plant.  This  would  further  pol- 
lute the  air  in  the  park.  Commercial  fishing 
Interests  are  pressing  for  unlimited  fishing 
in  Florida  Bay,  and  agricultural  interests 
seek  to  farm  inside  the  park.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  has  scheduled  oil  leasing 
off  the  shore,  threatening  broad  stretches 
of  fragile  parkland  with  oil  spills  and  leaks. 
Several  companies  are  already  drilling  for 
oil  in  Big  Cypress  National  Preserve  border- 
ing the  park  on  the  north— an  area  that  is 
supposed  to  protect  the  Everglades  water 
supply. 

Superintendent  Morehead  says  Everglades 
is  one  of  the  most  threatened  parks  in  the 
system.  Judging  from  extensive  travels 
through  the  parks  and  interviews  with  Park 
Service  officials,  it  seems  fair  to  say  that  Ev- 
erglades is  the  most  threatened  park.  At  the 
same  time,  the  park  has  something  special 
going  for  it.  Unlike  other  national  parks.  Ev- 
erglades has  been  aUe  to  begin  plaiming 
ways  to  save  threatened  natural  resources 
before  it  is  too  late.  It  has  a  larger  team  of 
resource  managers  and  research  scientists 
than  any  other  park,  and  they  are  already 
working  toward  solutions. 

Former  park  superintendents  Jack  Stark 
and  John  Good  started  assembling  the  team 
In  the  mid  '70's.  Nathaniel  Reed,  assistant 
secretary  of  the  interior  for  fish  and  wildlife 
and  parks  at  the  time,  gave  the  project  a 
major  boost  by  providing  the  impetus  for 
the  esUblishment  of  the  South  Florida  Re- 
search Center  right  in  the  park. 

As  its  name  implies,  the  research  center 
works  to  understand  the  wider  ecosystem  of 
which  Everglades  National  Park  is  only  one 
part.  Other  features  in  the  system  include 
Big  Cypress  National  Preserve,  Key  Bls- 
cayne  National  Park,  and  Fort  Jefferson  Na- 
tional Monument,  as  well  as  state  and 
coimty  lands.  It's  $1.5  million  aimual  budget 
supports  seven  full-time  research  scientists 
and  cooperative  work  by  30  others.  They 
study  wildlife,  marine  and  plant  ecology, 
and  hydrology.  Their  aims:  (1)  to  gain  Infor- 
mation about  the  Influence  of  water  vari- 
ations and  other  factors  on  Everglades  re- 
sources: (2)  to  leam  more  about  the  normal 
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relationships  and  dependencies  among  spe- 
cies in  the  ecosystem. 

Based  on  a  study  of  the  historical  How  of 
water  in  the  entire  system,  chief  hydrologlst 
Peter  Rosendahl  and  bis  associates  were 
able  to  work  out  a  proposed  alternative 
schedule  for  bringing  the  required  seasonal 
flow  into  the  parlt.  The  Innovative  but  ex- 
pensive plan  would  bring  water  in  at  times 
that  correspond  to  natural  life  cycles.  More- 
head  hopes  to  implement  the  new  plan,  if 
he  can  win  approval  from  the  South  Florida 
Water  Management  District  and  the  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers.  But  he  faces  an  uphill 
battle,  due  to  lack  of  funds. 

Studies  of  wading  birds,  alligators,  and  en- 
dangered species  by  wildlife  ecologisis  Jim 
Kushland  and  Bill  Robertson  are  producing 
evidence  of  damage  done  to  wildlife  by 
water  variations.  They  are  also  learning 
more  precisely  the  changes  in  water  flow 
needed  to  correct  the  problems. 

VAXID  TASKS  OF  PARK  RKSOUKCE-HAlf  AGKMENT 
TKAM 

Plant  ecologist  Ingrid  Olmstead  is  working 
with  park  resource  management  specialists 
Bob  Doren  and  Bob  Wilson  to  curb  the 
spread  on  nonnative  plant  species  such  as 
Brazilian  pepper,  Australian  pine,  and  mela- 
leuca.  Resource  manager  Joe  Abrell  moni- 
tors the  dredge-and-flll  activities  of  develop- 
ers outside  the  park,  which  could  endanger 
the  park's  water  supply.  Rick  Dawson,  an- 
other park  resource  manager,  is  compiling 
data  on  fishery  conditions,  data  that  could 
become  a  factor  in  persuading  Interior  Sec- 
retary James  O.  Watt  to  stand  behind  a 
Park  Service  regulation  ending  commercial 
fishing  in  Florida  Bay  by  the  end  of  1985. 
That  regulation  is  under  attack  by  the  com- 
mercial fishing  industry.  Jim  Holland  heads 
a  staff  assigned  to  protect  the  resources  in 
parts  of  the  park  that  are  officially  desig- 
nated as  wilderness.  He  keeps  an  eye  on 
nearby  oil  drilling  activities  and  proposed 
new  developments  in  Big  Cypress  National 
Preserve. 

Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Morehead,  and  the  park 
resource  managers  have  also  been  working 
with  neighboring  towns  and  farmers  on  the 
park's  eastern  border  to  prepare  a  coopera- 
tive land-use  plan  that  would  protect  the 
park  and  at  the  same  time  provide  for  ap- 
propriate uses  of  adjacent  land. 

Although  it's  closer  to  a  large  metropoli- 
tan area  than  any  other  major  national 
park.  Everglades  has  not  yet  been  hit  by  the 
urban  problems  of  overcrowding  and  crime. 
Visitors  from  foreign  lands  are  increasing  in 
number,  but  people  from  Miami  and  other 
nearby  Floridians  don't  make  much  use  of 
the  park.  In  fact,  visits  have  dropped  by 
one- half  since  1968. 

BAM.T  mPHASIS  OP  PAKK  SmviCE  LURING  THE 
PEOPLE 

The  commitment  Morehead  feels  for  pro- 
tecting the  park's  basic  resources  from  out- 
side influences  is  shared  by  personnel 
throughout  the  National  Park  Service.  For 
most  of  its  first  50  years,  however,  the  Park 
Service  was  forced  by  circumstances  to  put 
its  priorities  elsewhere.  Following  the 
founding  of  the  service  in  1917,  its  first  di- 
rector, Stephen  T.  Mather,  and  assistant  di- 
rector, Horace  M.  Albright,  concentrated  on 
building  a  cadre  of  rangers,  developing  ways 
to  Interpret  the  parks  for  visitors,  and  pro- 
viding facilities  for  them.  Luring  people  to 
the  parks  was  essential  in  those  days.  With- 
out great  numbers  of  satisfied  users,  the 
parks  would  not  have  the  constituency 
needed  to  stave  off  the  exploiters. 

History  records  that  the  Hetch  Hetchy 
Valley  in  Toeemite  was  drowned  to  provide 
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water  ^Dr  San  Francisco:  minerals  were  ex- 
ploited at  Orand  Canyon,  Organ  Pipe,  and 
Death  Valley;  extensive  grazing  continues  in 
Orand  Teton  and  some  other  Western 
parks.  During  World  War  I  Mr.  Mather  and 
Mr.  Albright  had  to  use  all  their  wiles  to 
keep  loggers,  miners,  and  stockmen  from 
devastating  the  parks  in  the  name  of  nation- 
al defease. 

In  the  late  1940s  and  early  19508,  Ameri- 
cans took  to  the  roads  as  car  ownership  and 
highway  construction  expanded.  Park  visits 
mushniomed  from  11  million  in  1945  to  80 
mlUlonI  by  1960.  But  funding  and  staffing 
lagged  Ifar  begind  growth  in  use.  Many  of 
the  park  facilities,  roads,  and  structures 
lapsed  'into  disrepair.  A  10-year  program 
that  eventually  cost  $1  bUlion.  caUed  Mis- 
sion 66^  rehabilitated  structures,  facilities, 
and  roads  by  1966.  But  it  gave  scant  atten- 
tion to  ecosystems,  wildlife,  and  other  natu- 
ral resources. 

Over  the  years  the  Park  Service  has 
always  assumed  that  rangers  would  be 
taking  care  of  the  resources  as  part  of  their 
generallduties.  And  despite  second-home  de- 
velopmi!nt,  urban  encroachment,  nearby 
grasing  logging,  mining,  and  other  activi- 
ties, thi :  national  parks  have  been  generally 
regardeil  by  government  officials  and  the 
public  { IS  islands  of  wilderness,  usually  far 
enough,  from  "mainland"  activities  to 
remain  unharmed. 

Occaaonally,  warnings  were  issued  by 
wUdUfej  experts.  A  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences c6nunittee  reported  in  1963  that  infor- 
mation on  the  status  of  ecosjrstems  within 
the  national  parks  was  so  poor  that  "unless 
drastic  ^teps  are  immediately  taken,  there  is 
a  stronf  possibility  that  within  this  genera- 
tion wei  will  see  the  reduction  of  several  if 
not  all  »f  our  parks  to  a  state  totally  differ- 
ent froin  that  for  which  they  were  pre- 
served ind  for  which  they  were  to  be  en- 
Joyed."  The  warning  went  unheeded  by  the 
Park  Service  and  by  Congress. 

The  first  strong  public  hints  that  the  nat- 
ural rea>urces  of  the  parks  might  l>e  having 
major  i^blems  came  in  1979.  The  National 
Parks  ^d  Conservation  Association  con- 
ducted |i  survey  of  park  superintendents  to 
assess  the  impact  of  such  activities  as  resi- 
dential I  or  Industrial  development,  roads, 
grazingi  logging,  energy  extraction,  and  ag- 
ricultuK.  Water  resources  were  being  ad- 
versely kffected  in  79  of  the  303  park  areas 
taking  part  in  the  survey.  Air  quality  was  a 
probletA  in  74  areas,  and  wildlife  was  being 
harmed  in  64  areas,  the  superintendents  re- 
ported.! 

Cleveinnnix  and  Clay  Peters,  former  Park 
Service  rangers  working  for  the  House  Inte- 
rior Subcommittee  on  National  Parks, 
brought  the  reports  to  the  attention  of 
Reps,  fillip  Burton  (D)  of  California  and 
Keith  G.  Sebelius  (R)  of  Kansas.  The  two 
staff  niembers  suggested  legislation  to  re- 
quire ai  annual  "State  of  the  Parks"  report 
from  toe  National  Park  Service.  The  result- 
ing bill  failed  in  committee.  But  Congress- 
men Burton  and  Sebelius.  seeking  to  start  a 
process  they  could  later  write  into  law, 
wrote  to  then  Park  Service  director  William 
Whaleil  requesting  that  park  superintend- 
ents prtpare  single-page  assessmenU  of  the 
factors  inside  and  outside  the  parks  threat- 
ening natural  and  cultural  resources. 

As  rarely  happens  in  a  bureaucracy,  the 
responsibility  for  carrying  out  this  request 
found  its  way  to  exactly  the  right  person- 
Roland  Wauer,  head  of  the  Park  Service's 
natural  resources  division.  He  had  been  a 
ranger,  park  naturalist,  and  southwest  re- 
gional chief  scientist  before  being  assigned 
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to  Washing  ion.  And  he  had  been  waging  a 
losing  battl^  to  have  the  Park  Service  seri- 
ously address  the  internal  and  external  dan- 
gers to  park  resources. 

Mr.  Waiier  designed  a  comprehensive 
questiormaire  outlining  75  specific  catego- 
ries of  po84ble  threats.  Re  asked  each  su- 
perintendenk  to  specify  whether  each  threat 
was  adequately  documented,  known  but  in 
need  of  research,  or  only  suspected.  The 
park  officiils  were  also  to  list  specific 
sources  of  ^ach  threat  and  the  particular 
natural  or  Cultural  resource  that  might  be 
harmed.       I 

As  it  tumki  out.  when  the  report  went  to 
Congress  in  May  1980,  only  one-quarter  of 
the  threats  could  be  listed  as  adequately 
doc\miente4  Despite  this  and  other  weak- 
nesses, hotfever,  the  report  served  as  a 
warning  sitfia!  that  park  resources  might 
really  be  in  trouble. 

A  total  of  310  National  Park  Service  areas 
reported  m4re  than  4,300  specific  threats- 
pollutants,  ^xotic  plant  and  animal  species, 
and  Industrial  development  projects  among 
them.  Mor«  than  half  of  the  threaU  ema- 
nate from  sources  outside  the  parks.  The  su- 
perintendents reported  scenic  resources  to 
be  signlficaitly  threatened  in  more  than  60 
percent  of  the  parks,  air  quality  in  45  per- 
cent, and  niammal.  plant,  and  fresh  water 
resources  in  more  than  40  percent. 

"From  Mission  66  to  the  present,  visitor 
comforts,  abilities,  and  enjoyment  have 
been  placed  in  higher  priority  than  the  pro- 
tection of  and  perpetuation  of  the  resources 
and  natural  systems  for  which  the  parks 
were  esUblfehed."  says  Mr.  Wauer.  "With- 
out questlof),  the  significant  resources  are 
being  degraded  to  an  extent  that  if  this 
trend  contiaues,  the  parks  will,  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  be  only  shells  of  what 
they  were  originally." 

RECOIOtKiraiJATIOlf  S  PROM  STATE  OP  THE  PARKS 
REPORT 

The  report  proposed  a  number  of  follow- 
up  actions:  preparation  of  a  comprehensive 
inventory  of  important  natural  and  cultural 
resources  in  each  park:  completion  of  park 
plans  for  nwnaging  the  resources:  develop- 
ment of  acourate  baseline  data  on  park  re- 
sources; mentoring  programs  to  detect  and 
measure  changes  in  the  resources  and  in  the 
larger  ecosystem,  and  expansion  of  the  Park 
Service's  rssearch  and  resource  manage- 
ment capabDlties  to  deal  with  the  problems. 

It  also  noted  a  deficiency  with  dangerous 
implication^  for  the  future:  Out  of  the  cur- 
rent Park  Service  operating  budget  of  more 
than  $500  Aillion,  only  tlO  million  goes  for 
natural  science  research,  which  is  carried  on 
by  fewer  th»n  100  scientists.  Fewer  than  100 
of  the  servlfce's  9,000  permanent  employees 
are  full-tim^  in  the  field  on  resource  man- 
agement. 

Park  Seryice  director  Dickenson  told  me: 
"The  major  emphasis,  both  within  and 
without  the  service,  has  to  be  given  now  to 
what  is  occurring  in  the  natural  resources 
arena.  It's  i^t  the  visitor  use,  except  for  iso- 
lated instailces,  where  we  have  the  biggest 
problems." 

Despite  s^ch  commitments,  the  needed 
change  in  priorities  has  been  slow  in 
coming.  In  February  1981.  Mr.  Dickenson 
brought  the  10  regional  directors  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  special  meeting  to  decide  which 
of  266  significant  resources  problems  should 
be  selected  as  "essential  needs"  and  funded 
for  corrective  action.  Dickenson  said  that 
Interior  Secretary  Watt  was  planning  to 
take  $105  million  in  funds  intended  for  park 
land  acquisition  and  use  it  instead  to  start  a 
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massive  program  to  restore  parks.  The  Park 
Service  had  been  assured,  he  said,  that  $10 
million  of  the  $105  million  could  be  used  for 
restoration  of  cultural  resources  (historical 
structures  and  sites)  and  $5  million  could  go 
to  natural  resource  management,  research, 
and  monitoring. 

After  an  all-day  session,  the  regional  di- 
rectors selected  38  natural  resource  projects 
that  would  require  $3.5  million  the  first 
year  and  an  additional  $4.6  million  over  the 
following  two  years.  They  included  control 
of  feral  goats  at  Olympic,  pigs  and  goats  at 
Haleakala  and  Hawaii  Volcanoes,  and  rab- 
bits at  Channel  Islands,  and  dune  revegeta- 
tion  at  Cape  Cod.  Eight  wildlife  and  fish  re- 
search and  monitoring  projects  were  ap- 
proved, including  humpback  whales  at  Gla- 
cier Bay  and  grizzly  bears  at  Yellowstone. 
Fourteen  water-quality  projects,  from  Or- 
egon's Crater  Lake  to  Maine's  Acadia  Na- 
tional Park,  were  put  on  the  list.  Also  pro- 
posed for  funding  were  63  cultural  projects, 
from  preservation  of  the  tower  of  Independ- 
ence Hall  to  restoration  of  the  historic  ship 
SS  Wapama  at  Golden  Gate. 

Within  a  few  weeks,  as  the  Interior  De- 
partment completed  its  1982  budget  propos- 
als, Dickenson  was  notified  that  the  parks 
would  be  getting  $10  million  for  corrective 
work  on  cultural  projects. 

For  natural  resources  projects,  however, 
the  budget  would  allot  zero.  Natural  re- 
sources, it  seemed,  did  not  fit  with  Secretary 
Watt's  plans  for  redressing  what  he  had  re- 
cently termed  the  "shameful"  condition  of 
the  national  parks.  "And  besides."  com- 
mented an  Interior  Department  official  to  a 
Park  Service  staffer.  "We  just  can't  afford 
to  spend  money  on  goats  and  rabbits."  • 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S  AGENDA 
FOR  PEACE 


HON.  WM.  S.  BROOMFIELD 

OP  MICRIGAIf 
IN  THX  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1982 
•  Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  honored  to  be  present  at  the 
United  Nations  for  President  Reagan's 
address  on  June  17.  Not  only  was  his 
speech  warmly  received  by  the  Gener- 
al Assembly,  but  he  received  private 
plaudits  afterwards  at  a  luncheon  at- 
tended by  several  hundred  diplomats. 
Personally,  I  was  extremely  pleased  by 
the  frank  and  sincere  tone  of  the  ad- 
dress. In  contrast  to  many  diplomatic, 
and  often  hollow,  speeches  given  at 
the  United  Nations,  the  President 
went  beyond  mere  generalities  and  cut 
to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  By  setting 
forth  our  own  record  of  peaceful 
achievement,  and  the  Soviet's  record 
of  lawlessness,  the  President  laid  the 
facts  right  on  the  table. 

Was  this  Just  an  opportunity  to  take 
a  shot  at  the  Soviets  and  develop  some 
anti-Soviet  propaganda?  I  think  not. 
The  Soviets  have  been  using  the 
United  Nations  for  years  as  another 
tool  in  their  effort  to  undermine  Third 
World  support  for  the  Western  goals 
of  economic  development  and  peace. 
They  have  made  pious,  yet  fallacious 
statements  regarding  their  own  objec- 
tives. What  President  Reagan  did  say 
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was:  Here  are  the  realities  of  Soviet  ac- 
tions around  the  world:  here  are  our 
proposals  for  truly  reducing  arma- 
ments and  tension:  now  let  us  address 
these  issues  in  a  serious  manner  and 
test  Soviet  pronouncements.  If  the 
United  States  gained  a  public  relations 
advantage  by  honestly  stating  our  be- 
liefs, the  gain  was  only  made  possible 
by  the  luiowledge  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  violated  its  obligations 
under  international  law.  The  Soviets 
have  used  outlawed  chemical  weapons 
in  Afghanistan,  Laos,  and  Cambodia. 
They  have  used  force  to  crush  inde- 
pendent movements  in  E^astem 
Europe.  They  have  invaded  a  nona- 
lined  nation  by  sending  100,000  troops 
into  Afghanistan.  And  they  do  support 
international  terriorism  in  West 
Europe,  the  Middle  East,  Africa,  and 
Central  America. 

The  solution  to  how  we  can  best  ad- 
dress the  Soviet  threat  is  multifaceted. 
First,  we  must  always  retain  sufficient 
forces  to  deter  Soviet  aggression 
against  us.  Second,  we  must  continue 
to  maintain  our  alliances  to  guarantee 
collective  security  against  Soviet  of- 
fensive designs.  The  third  and  fourth 
elements  are  interrelated  to  each 
other,  and  to  the  first  two.  We  must 
develop  broad  international  recogni- 
tion of  the  Soviet  threat  with  corre- 
sponding demands  for  a  halt  to  Soviet 
illegal  activities.  By  achieving  the  first 
three  elements,  the  final  element  of 
convincing  the  Soviets  to  accept  mean- 
ingful arms  reductions  may  be  accom- 
plished. That  is  why  the  President's 
speech  was  so  important.  It  represent- 
ed another  opportunity,  before  inter- 
national leaders,  to  demonstrate  our 
desire  to  achieve  peace  and  stability, 
while  challenging  the  Soviet  Union  to 
join  us  in  our  quest. 

The  President  made  some  excellent 
points  in  his  speech.  The  United 
States  has  nothing  to  hide.  We  do  not 
build  walls  to  keep  our  own  people  in 
or  forbid  peace  demonstration  in  our 
coimtry.  To  the  contrary,  we  have 
always  extended  our  hand,  and  often 
shed  our  blood,  in  the  defense  of  liber- 
ty and  freedom.  We  have  proposed 
verification  of  military  systems  in 
order  to  avoid  war.  We  have  proposed 
safeguards  to  reduce  imcertainty.  And 
we  have  proposed  the  reduction  of  ex- 
isting nuclear  stockpiles.  The  Presi- 
dent has  set  forth  a  specific  Agenda 
for  Peace  with  four  elements. 

Elimination  of  land-based  intermedi- 
ate range  miasUes. 

A  one-third  reduction  in  strategic 
ballistic  warheads. 

A  substantial  reduction  in  NATO 
and  Warsaw  Pact  ground  and  air 
forces. 

New  safeguards  to  reduce  the  risk  of 
accidental  war. 

In  conjimctlon  with  President  Rea- 
gan's call  for  an  international  confer- 
ence on  military  expenditures,  and  an 
exploration  of  the  ways  to  increase  tm- 
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derstanding  and  communication  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  areas  of  advance 
notification  of  strategic  exercises  and 
missile  launches,  the  President's 
Agenda  for  Peace  represents  a  far- 
reaching  effort  to  achieve  peace  and 
security  in  a  maimer  consistent  with 
the  highest  ideals  of  the  U.N.  Disar- 
mament Special  Session. 

By  openly  chaUenging  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  United  Nations,  we  have 
again  presented  another  opportunity 
for  the  world  to  observe  whether  the 
Soviets  really  want  to  negotiate  peace 
or  use  the  U.N.'s  Special  Session  as  a 
subterfuge  for  their  own  military 
growth  and  totalitarian  expansion. 
President  Reagan's  straight  talk  and 
sincere  invitation  to  join  us  in  arms  re- 
duction was  refreshing.  It  reflected  his 
own  statesmanship  and  the  recogni- 
tion that  the  West  caimot  imilaterally 
disarm.  As  long  as  there  is  a  threat,  we 
must  be  vigilant.  And  as  long  as  there 
is  a  prospect  for  peace,  we  must 
pursue  it.  Whether  the  Soviets  take  us 
up  on  our  offer  of  far-reaching  negoti- 
ations, I  cannot  say  at  this  time.  But 
the  President  made  the  right  choice  in 
offering  the  olive  branch  on  equitable 
and  verifiable  terms.* 


UNEMPLOYMENT  COMPENSA- 

TION FINANCING  ACT  OP  1982— 
H.R.  6633 


HON.  WILLIS  D.  GRADISON,  JR. 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Federal  financing  for  the  unemploy- 
ment compensation  program  is  facing 
a  serious  shortfall  in  the  very  near 
future.  Members  will  recall  the  confu- 
sion and  consternation  earlier  this 
year  when  it  becanfe  necessary  to  pro- 
vide supplemental  appropriations  to 
fund  the  shortfall  in  administrative 
funds  for  the  State  emplojmient  serv- 
ices. That  episode  was  only  the  first  of 
many  recurring  crises  that  will  hit  the 
system  unless  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment takes  steps  to  shore  up  the  Fed- 
eral Unemployment  Tax  (FUT)  which 
finances  administration  of  both  imem- 
ployment  insurance  and  State  employ- 
ment services  as  well  as  the  Federal 
50-percent  share  of  extended  benefits. 
In  the  last  several  years,  more  has 
gone  out  for  administration  than  has 
been  generated  by  the  portion  of  the 
PUT  used  for  these  purposes.  The 
cushion  of  funds  in  reserve  have  been 
gradually  nibbled  away,  and  we  are 
now  at  a  point  where  cash  flow  prob- 
lems will  be  continual. 

Last  week  I  introduced  H.R.  6633, 
the  Unemployment  Compensation  Fi- 
nancing Act  of  1982,  which  is  designed 
to  raise  the  revenues  needed  to  pre- 
vent future  shortfalls  in  the  Federal 
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share  of  the  unemplosrment  compensa- 
tion program.  The  provisions  of  the 
bill  are  listed  below.  I  hope  that  the 
Public  Assistance  Subcommittee  will 
take  up  this  proposal  In  the  near 
future  and  that  it  will  be  considered  in 
the  context  of  the  budget  reconcilia- 
tion effort  this  summer. 

First,  the  bill  would  make  modest  in- 
creases In  both  the  Federal  Unemploy- 
ment Tax  Act  (FUTA)  base  and  rate. 
The  wage  base  would  be  increased 
from  $6,000  to  $7,000  annually.  The 
minimum  net  tax  rate  would  be  in- 
creased from  a  net  tax  of  0.7  percent 
to  0.8  percent.  This  would  be  accom- 
plished by  increasing  the  "standard" 
FUTA  tax  rate  from  3  percent  to  6 
percent,  retaining  the  90-percent  Fed- 
eral offset  credit,  dropping  the  0.2-per- 
cent tax  levied  In  1961  and  1970.  and 
retaining  the  0.2-percent  tax  levied  in 
1977.  Thus,  the  present  law  tax  of  3.4 
percent  and  credit  of  2.7  percent  will 
be  replaced  by  a  6.2-percent  tax  and 
credit  of  5.4  percent. 

These  changes  in  the  base  and  rate 
are  expected  to  increase  Federal  reve- 
nues by  almost  $600  million  in  fiscal 
1983.  State  revenues  will  also  go  up  as 
a  result  of  these  changes.  The  rate  in- 
crease is  expected  to  bring  In  over  $700 
million  in  State  funds  beginning  in 
fiscal  1985.  The  increased  Federal  base 
will  trigger  increases  in  many  State 
bases  which  will  generate  some  $765 
million  in  additional  State  revenues 
beginning  in  fiscal  1983. 

Employers  with  low-wage  workers 
are  affected  differently  than  employ- 
ers with  high-wage  workers  or  with  a 
diversity  of  wage  scales  by  increases  in 
the  FUTA  tax  rate  or  wage  base.  My 
bill,  which  makes  modest  increases  in 
both  the  wage  base  and  the  tax  rate,  is 
an  attempt  to  increase  the  FUT  with- 
out disrupting  the  relative  impact  of 
the  present  system  on  these  various 
types  of  work  forces. 

The  bill  amends  present  law  to  pro- 
vide that  the  sharp  increase  in  FUTA 
taxes  owed  by  employers  in  many 
debtor  States  after  the  fifth  year  of 
indebtedness  will  not  take  effect.  The 
increase  after  the  third  year  for  States 
whose  tax  rate  is  less  than  2.7  percent 
is  retained,  however. 

Under  the  bill.  States  will  be  permit- 
ted to  make  debt  repayments  out  of 
the  State  trust  fund  accounts  in  lieu 
of  further  Federal  tax  credit  reduc- 
tions. These  pasmaents  must  be  made 
from  new  funds  generated  through 
the  State  experience-rating  system 
and/or  from  benefit  reductions  and 
must  be  in  amounts  sufficient  to  cover 
both  the  potential  additional  tax  that 
the  credit  decrease  would  have  gener- 
ated and  any  advances  made  to  the 
State  during  the  prior  year. 

Interest  pajrments  made  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  debtor  States 
would,  under  this  bill,  be  credited  to 
the  Federal  Extended  Unemployment 
Compensation    Account    (EUCA)    in- 
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stead  bf  going  into  general  revenues  as 
is  noW  the  case.  Currently,  the  EUCA 
accouBt  has  some  $7.5  billion  out- 
standmg.  When  the  account  is  paid 
back,  present  law  provides  that  the  0.2 
percent  of  the  FUT  which  was  added 
in  197t  will  be  eliminated.  This  would, 
under  the  provisions  of  my  bill,  reduce 
the  net  FUT  to  0.6  percent. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  State  trust 
funds  would  no  longer  be  counted  as 
part  of  the  Federal  unified  budget. 
These! trust  funds  consist  of  amounts 
levied  bs  State  taxes  under  State  laws. 
They  tare  used  to  provide  benefits 
underjstate  unemployment  programs 
to  uiiemployed  persons  in  those 
States;  There  is  no  reason  for  counting 
the  State  trust  funds  as  part  of  the 
Federal  budget,  and  doing  so  has  re- 
sulted in  artificial  estimates  of  either 
surplu^  of  deficit  depending  on  the 
econoz  lie  cycle.* 


1982  LEGISLATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Hon.  STEVE  gunderson 

or  wiscoiisni 

IN  l^E  HOUSE  or  REPRESEHTATIVKS 


•  Mr. 


Tuesday.  June  22, 1982 


GUNDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  re:  ults  of  my  1982  legislative  ques- 
tionna  re  show  strong  support  for  con- 
tinuinf  efforts  that  we  began  over  a 
year  ago  as  this  Nation  set  out  toward 
a  goal  ©f  economic  recovery. 

Residents  of  western  Wisconsin  re- 
sponding to  my  questiormalre  still  in- 
dicate concern  about  government 
spending  with  the  majority  favoring  a 
freeze -in  Federal  spending  at  last 
year's  1  evel. 

In  addition,  to  help  reduce  the 
budget  deficit,  a  strong  majority  fa- 
vored I  a  increase  in  excise  taxes  and 
the  e  imlnation  of  corporate  tax 
breaks  such  as  selling  tax  credits. 

Whll!  only  slightly  more  than  half 
responi  ling  favored  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
weapois,  75  percent  agreed  that  the 
United  States  should  begin  negotia- 
tions trlth  the  Soviet  Union  for  an 
equal  4nd  verifiable  reduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons. 

As  th  e  Nation  struggles  with  high  in- 
terest ates  and  high  unemplojrment. 
those  lespondlng  to  my  questionnaire 
felt  thi  kt  previous  administrations  and 
Congre  ss  are  to  blame  for  the  current 
economic  conditions.  Less  than  one 
out  of  three  responding  said  that 
Presidont  Reagan  is  to  blame.     . 

Asked  to  name  the  three  issues  of 
most  ttoncem,  those  answering  the 
questia  nnaire  cited  interest  rates  as 
the  nui  nber  one  area  of  concern,  Gov- 
emmeiit  spending  and  unemployment 
closely  tied  for  second,  and  welfare 
abuse  a^  the  third  area  of  concern. 

Toda  t,  we  in  Congress  must  remain 
dedlcat  sd  to  the  mandate  we  were 
given  a  /er  a  year  ago.  Citizens  of  west- 
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em  Wiscolisin  have  echoed  that  man- 
date in  tike  1982  legislative  question- 
naire. 

The  following  is  a  complete  summa- 
ry of  the  responses  to  our  Third  Dis- 
trict questionnaire: 


CONGRE: 


STEVE  GUNDERSON'S  1982  LEGISIATIVE 
QUESTIONNAIRE 


Yes     No 


(*)     (8) 
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2)  GoMmnent^spendra  end 

3)  mwiare  abi«e 


AMENDMfa«rr  TO  EMERY 

AMENDMENT      ON      SELECTED 
ACQUIS  TION  REPORTS  (SARS) 


HOI  I.  DAVID  F.EMERY 

OFMAtNK 
IN  THE  I  ;OUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  EM|]RY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
15,  1982.  I  had  printed  in  the  Record 
(page  H34$8)  an  amendment  I  intend 
to  offer  to  jH.R.  6030.  when  it  is  consid- 
ered on  the  floor  of  the  House.  This 
amendment  deals  with  the  selected  ac- 
quisition Heports  which  are  prepared 
for  the  Congress  by  the  Department 
of  Defense 

After  soiae  additional  study,  I  have 
decided  to  liter  my  amendment  slight- 
ly. In  para)  raph  2  of  my  amendment,  I 
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would  ask  permission  to  delete  the 
words  "in  the  estimate  used  In  plan- 
ning each  such  defense  system."  The 
purpose  of  this  change  is  to  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  fact  that  some  weapons 
systems  do  not  have  planning  esti- 
mates, even  though  they  may,  at  some 
point,  meet  or  exceed  the  designated 
dollar  thresholds. 

Thus,  my  amendment,  as  amended, 
would  require  a  selected  acquisition 
report  for  all  defense  systems  which 
are  estimated  to  require  a  total  cumu- 
lative financing  for  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  of  the  de- 
fense system  in  excess  of  $200  million 
or  a  cumulative  production  investment 
for  the  defense  system  in  excess  of  $1 
billion.  This  change  will  bring  the 
amendment  back  into  conformance 
with  the  langiiage  of  the  existing 
law.« 
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HIGH  HOPES  FOR  THE 
CARIBBEAN 


HON.  ROBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

OFCAUrORRU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  HEFRSSENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 


the  $350  million  that  is  included  in 
H.R.  5900,  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive, is  less  than  the  amount  spent  in 
Florida  on  the  refugee  problem.  How- 
ever, this  bill's  constituency  is  not  jxist 
Florida  or  the  eastern  seaboard,  it  is 
the  entire  United  States.  The  long- 
term  security  of  the  United  States  re- 
quires a  stable  and  economically 
secure  Caribbean,  a  critical  point 
which  is  emphasized  in  Minister  Doug- 
las Vaz'  (Minister  of  Industry  and 
Commerce  of  Jamaica)  letter  to  the 
editor  of  the  Post  which  I  have  includ- 
ed at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

In  addition.  Minister  Vaz  corrects 
some  of  the  misrepresentations  that 
have  been  made  with  respect  to  trade 
issues  involved  in  this  paduige. 

To  emphasize  and  detail  the  true 
story  of  the  Caribbean  Basin,  the  Con- 
gress has  been  most  fortiinate  to  have 
with  us,  for  the  first  3  days  of  this 
week,  a  private-sector  delegation  from 
Jamaica.  In  3  days,  this  group  of  nine 
sincere,  articulate  and  intelligent  ad- 
vocates, personally  visited  with  over 
100  Members  and  staff  out  of  the  193 
offices  concerned  with  the  following 
committees:  Senate-House  Appropria- 
tions, Senate  Foreign  Relations,  House 
Foreign  Affairs.  Senate  Finance,  and 
House  Ways  and  Means.  In  addition  to 
personal  meetings,  their  efforts  includ- 
ed working  lunches  each  day  and  a 
congr^onal  reception  Tuesday 
evening. 

The  delegation  was  headed  by  Mrs. 
Avis  Henriques,  president,  and  Ian 
Murphy,  vice  president,  of  the  Private 
Sector  Organization  of  Jamaica.  Mrs. 
Henriques  is  a  director  of  the  Bank  of 


Jamaica  and  Mr.  Murphy  is  managing 
director  of  Federated  Pharmaceutical 
Co..  Ltd. 

In  addition,  we  were  fortunate  to 
have  with  us  discussing  export  devel- 
opment and  the  promotion  of  free  en- 
terprise throughout  the  CBI  region, 
the  following:  Carlton  Alexander, 
chairman.  Prime  Minister  Edward 
Seaga's  Committee  on  Investment  and 
Employment,  Jamaica  National  Invest- 
ment Promotions.  Ltd.,  and  Grace 
Kennedy  4e  Co..  Ltd.:  Corinne 
McLarty,  managing  director.  Jamaica 
National  Investment  Promotions.  Ltd. 
(JNIP);  Neville  James,  director.  Pri- 
vate Sector  Organization  of  Jamaici 
(PSOJ);  Dr.  Richard  Lowe,  assistant 
director,  JNIP;  Senator  Cliff  Stone. 
Jamaica  Legislature  and  Trade  Union- 
ist, island  supervisor  for  the  Busta- 
mante  Industrial  Trade  Unions; 
Carmen  Campbell-Belton.  director. 
Research  and  Statistics  (Data  Re- 
sources). JNIP;  and  Lloyd  Forbes,  pro- 
duction manager.  J.  Wray  &  Nephew. 
Ltd.  and  chairman..  West  Indies  Rum 
&  Spirits  Association. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  report 
that  these  fine  people  left  with  high 
hopes  and  optimism  that  H.R.  5900 
and  S.  2237  will  begin  to  move  in  all 
committees  following  the  July  4  dis- 
trict work  period.  It  is  time  not  only 
for  the  Congress,  but  also  the  adminis- 
tration to  fulfill  our  commitment  to 
this  unique  foreign  policy  package  cre- 
ated by  President  Reagan,  to  eliminate 
the  barriers  that  have  precluded  our 
good  neighbors  from  becoming  produc- 
tive and  loyal  friends  as  we  have  in  Ja- 
maica and  throughout  the  region. 

This  unusual  group  of  men  and 
women  showed  us  through  their 
knowledge  of  our  system  and  their  re- 
spect for  the  committee  and  subcom- 
mittee criteria  for  reporting  legisla- 
tion, that  they  cherish  and  respect  our 
friendship  and  are  looking  for  a  hand 
of  assistance  and  not  a  handout. 

The  "letter  to  the  editor"  follows: 
[From  the  Washington  Poet.  June  17. 1982] 

HiGB  HOFB  FOR  THE  CAXIBBKAK 

(By  Douglu  C.  Vu) 

President  Reagan's  long-awaited  Caribbe- 
an Basin  Initiative  is  cause  for  optimism 
among  all  those  who  wish  this  region  of  the 
world  political  sUbUity  and  economic  well- 
being- 

The  long-term  security  of  the  United 
States  requires  a  stable  and  economically 
secure  Caribbean.  With  28  practicing  de- 
mocracies, the  Caribbean  constitutes  the 
largest  single  bloc  of  democratic  govem- 
menU  In  the  world.  The  CBI.  with  its  pro- 
gram of  aid,  trade  and  Investment,  will  help 
Caribbean  nations  bolster  their  economies 
and  ensure  their  sUbUlty.  The  CBI  will  also 
help  these  nations  retain  their  nationals,  de- 
velop skilled  and  professional  talent  and 
remove  the  necessity  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  absorb  the  migration  of  Caribbean  na- 
tionals. 

Two  criticisms  of  the  CBI  were  reported 
during  hearings  of  the  House  subcommittee 
on  trade.  One  is  that  the  U.S.  domestic  shoe 
industry  would  be  adversely  affected  by  Im- 
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ports  of  Caribbean  footwear.  In  fact,  only 
three-tenths  of  one  percent  of  footwear  im- 
ported by  the  United  States  comes  from  the 
Caribbean.  This  amounted  to  $6.9  million  in 
1980.  In  comparison,  U.S.  domestic  shoe  in- 
dustry sales  totaled  $20  billion. 

Another  criticism  is  that  8.000  Puei^ 
Rlcan  workers  in  the  rum  industry  would  be 
forced  out  of  work  if  no  restrictions  on  Ca- 
ribbean rum  are  imposed.  But  these  8.000 
workers  include  those  in  the  entire  sugar 
cane  Industry,  which  produces  many  by- 
products in  addition  to  rum.  Also,  I  note 
that  91  percent  of  imported  rum  now  comes 
from  Puerto  Rico— over  60  percent  from  one 
producer.  The  entire  Caribbean  .exported 
only  $3.1  million-worth  of  rum  to  the 
United  SUtes  in  1980.  while  the  major 
Puerto  Rican  producer  surpassed  the  8-mil- 
Uon-case  mark  (over  $100  mllUon)  in  the 
United  States  alone.  The  CBI  also  proposes, 
redressing  any  monetary  loss  that  may  be 
occasioned  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, by  imports  from  the  Caribbean.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  11  BitARYLAND 
"PATRIOTS" 


HON.  ROY  DYSON 

OPMARTIAin) 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRCSEHTATIVBS 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
distinguished  colleagues  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  the  achievements 
of  II  students  from  the  Prospect  Mill 
Elementary  School  in  Bel  Air.  Md. 
Their  names  are  Brian  Schaf er,  Maria 
Schumacher.  Keith  Poyer.  Prank  Tar- 
quini.  Sandy  Davis.  Liz  Bush.  Aurora 
Allen.  Patrick  Hurley.  Greg  Blake. 
Mark  Roller,  and  Jeff  Low. 

These  students  possess  a  degree  of 
motivation  and  commitment  which 
few  of  their  peers  can  clahn.  Out  of 
the  59  students  in  the  fifth  grade 
class,  these  11  were  diligent  enough  to 
go  through  10  steps  to  be  classified  as 
"patriots"  by  their  school. 

This  involved  memorizing  the  fol- 
lowing patriotic  phrases  and  names: 
The  Pledge  to  the  American  Flag;  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner  Paul  Revere's 
Ride  (first  stanza):  Declaration  of  the 
Independence  (first  two  lines);  Pream- 
ble to  the  Constitution;  the  Bill  of 
Rights;  the  names  of  the  Presidents  in 
order;  identify  the  50  Stetes;  the  Get- 
tysburg Address;  and  the  American 
Creed. 

These  11  Marylanders  were  given  2 
months  to  memorize  these  10  steps  in 
totality.  One  mistake  meant  that  they 
would  have  to  start  over  again.  These 
students  were  unaware  that  their  long 
hours  of  toil  would  lead  to  anything. 
But  not  only  were  they  led  to  the 
White  House,  but  I.  too,  was  also  privi- 
leged to  have  these  outstanding  stu- 
dents recite  their  partiotic  verses 
before  me. 

They  performed  flawlessly  and  I  feel 
privileged  in  representing  such  fine  in- 
dividuals in  Congress. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  the  hard  work  of  these 
students  epitomizes  the  spirit  that  has 
made  America  great.  They  are  truly, 
in  every  sense  of  the  word,  patriots.* 


THE  REAL  VOICE  OP  LEBANON 


HON.  TOM  LANTOS 

or  CAU70KMIA 
Uf  THC  BOUSE  or  RKPRCSKNTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  LANTOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  Lebanese  League,  which  rep- 
resents the  ideals  of  over  2  million 
Americans  of  Lebanese  descent,  sent 
an  open  letter  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  this  morning.  This 
letter  puts  into  context  the  current 
crisis  in  Lebanon  and  underscores  the 
importance  of  seizing  the  initiative  to 
restore  a  free  and  Independent  Leba- 
non. 

I  commend  this  message  to  the  care- 
ful attention  of  my  colleagues  and  to 
our  Departments  of  State  and  De- 
fense. 

A  message  to  President  Reagan  and  the 
people  of  the  United  States: 

Now  la  the  time  to  save  Lebanon  and  re- 
build it  as  a  free,  open,  democratic  and  tra- 
ditionally pluralistic  society  that  preserves 
deep  humanistic  and  religious  Middle  East- 
em  values  and  safeguards  Western  Interests 
In  that  region. 

Lebanon  has  suffered  enough  for  the  past 
seven  years: 

Over  100,000  persons  killed. 

Over  1  million  Lebanese  displaced. 

Thousands  of  villages  completely  demol- 
ished. 

Basle  infrastructure  destroyed. 

Political  and  social  structure  disintegrat- 
ed. 

The  American  Lebanese  have  been  sup- 
porting your  efforts  "to  foster  the  infra- 
structure of  democracy  which  allows  a 
people  to  choose  their  own  way,  to  develop 
their  own  culture  and  to  reconcile  their  own 
differences  through  peaceful  means." 

We  now  call  on  you  to  seize  an  unprece- 
dented opportunity  in  Lebanon,  one  that 
may  not  reoccur,  and  to  help  end  the  suffer- 
ing of  the  Lebanese  by  ensuring: 

(1)  The  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon 
and  the  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanon-Syrian.  P.L.O.  and  Israeli 
forces. 

(2)  The  deployment  of  the  Lebanese  army 
throughout  Lebanon. 

(3)  The  establishment  of  a  strong  central 
Oovemment  capable  of  promoting  a  free, 
democratic  and  pluristic  society. 

(4)  A  free  democraUc  Presidential  elec- 
tion. 

(5)  The  control  of  the  Palestinians  wtiile 
on  Lebanese  soU. 

(6)  Provision  of  humanitarian  and  eco- 
nomic assistance  to  relieve  the  hardships  of 
the  population  and  restore  the  Lebanese 
economy. 

A  tragic  error  would  be  made  if  Israeli 
forces  were  to  withdraw,  leaving  Syrian  and 
PX.O.  forces  in  place.  This  would  condemn 
Lebanon  to  Its  continued  agony  and  suffer- 
ing. 

A  strong,  stable  Lebanon,  free  of  alien 
forces  and  at  peace  with  all  its  neighbors,  is 
of  strategic  value  to  the  United  States: 
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A  strong  Lebanon  would  blunt  the  activi- 
ties ot  the  three  major  extensions  of  Soviet 
policy:  Syria,  the  P.L.O.  and  Libya. 

International  terrorism,  presently  export- 
ed from  Lebanon,  would  be  brought  under 
contrci. 

Thepeace  process  would  be  enhanced. 

Regl  onal  sUblllty  and  access  to  oil  would 
be  pre  lerved. 

To  C  ur  Fellow  Americans:  Be  resolute  and 
bold.  ]  lake  the  cause  of  Lebanon  your  own. 
The  n  birth  of  a  free  Lebanon  will  also  serve 
the  Interests  of  a  free  America,  and  it  will 
pave  the  way  for  a  lasting  peace  In  the 
Middle  East.  Write  the  President,  the  Secre- 
tary c(  State  and  your  Congressman.  Let 
your  vfalce  be  heard  on  behalf  of  your  tradi- 
tional friend— Lebanon!* 


EST^LISHING        A        NATIONAL 
OFFSHORE  OPERATORS 

SAFETY     ADVISORY     COMMTT- 
TE] 


IN 


HON.  JOHN  B.  BREAUX 

or  LOUISIAM A 
rHE  HOUSE  OP  REFRBSEirrATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  22. 1982 
•  Mr.|  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  art  introducing  legislation  to  estab- 
lish a  National  Offshore  Operators 
Safetif  Advisory  Committee.  Over  the 
years  the  Congress  has  entrusted  the 
Coast  Guard  with  increasing  authority 
to  regulate  the  business  operations  of 
firms  engaged  in  various  aspects  of 
offshcre  energy  and  mineral  develop- 
ment. 

As  ue  are  well  aware,  however,  we 
have  I  iot  increased  the  budget  author- 
ity fo!  the  Coast  Guard  in  a  manner 
that  would  allow  them  to  timely  meet 
these  additional  responsibilities.  Con- 
sequently, the  agency  has  found  itself 
increasingly  squeezed  for  manpower 
and  other  resources  to  implement  its 
mandites  in  a  manner  which  considers 
real  life  consequences  of  its  actions. 

This  bUl  establishes,  at  virtually  no 
cost  m  the  Federal  Government,  a 
committee  of  experts  from  the  busi- 
ness, labor,  and  public  sectors  to  pro- 
vide Such  expertise  to  the  Coast 
Guarc . 

I  h4pe 
Housei 
comm  ttee 
tion.« 
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that  the  Members  of  the 
will  see  the  wisdom  of  such  a 
and  approve  this  legisla- 


?OUNDER'S  DAY  ADDRESS 


H(  N.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 


OP  VnOINIA 
'.  HI  H0U8S  or  RXPRISKIfTATrVES 


Tuesday.  June  22. 1982 

•  Mr.jWAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
come  io  grips  with  the  budget  crisis.  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
some  thoughts  expressed  by  T.  Mar- 
shall Hahn.  president  of  the  Georgla- 
Pacif  ii  Corp..  in  his  keynote  address  at 
Virgin  a  Polytechnic  Institute  and 
State  Jniverslty's  Founders  Day  Cele- 
braUoi  i  on  AprU  23. 1982: 
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This  is  truly  a  special  day  for  all  of  us— a 
day  when  we  pay  tribute  to  contributions 
from  students,  faculty,  staff  and  alumni.  It's 
a  time  for  good  friends  to  gather  to  reml- 
rtlsce  aboui  Virginia  Tech's  past,  talk  about 
Its  present!  and  plan  for  Its  future. 

It  has  been  7  years  since  I  entered  the  pri- 
vate sector  after  more  than  12  years  of  help- 
ing guide  t|)ls  university.  I  am  pleased  to  see 
the  contlii|ulng  fulfillment  of  the  promise 
we  so  hop^ully  nurtured  In  those  days. 

Since  I  Kft  academe  In  the  mid-1970s,  uni- 
versity enh>Uments  have  declined  nation- 
wide. Yet,  Applications  for  admission  to  Vir- 
ginia Tech  have  increased  every  year. 

The  aveeage  college  board  score  has  con- 
tinued its  declining  trend.  Yet,  the  average 
score  for  entering  freshmen  here  has  in- 
creased evory  year. 

Faculty  aajaries  are  under  pressure  every- 
where. Yet,  salaries  at  Virginia  Tech  have 
continued  to  increase,  eiubllng  this  univer- 
sity to  continue  to  improve  the  quality  of  its 
instructional  programs,  research,  and  serv- 
ice to  the  state  and  nation. 

In  this  most  trying  time  for  public  sup- 
port. I  am  delighted  to  see  new  facilities 
aroimd  thel  campus,  the  library  addition,  the 
Animal  Sciences  building,  the  Vet  School, 
and  the  nfcw  dormitory  going  up  on  the 
other  Bide  *f  Ambler-Johnston  Hall. 

I  understand,  too,  you  were  even  able  to 
obtain  some  additional  capital  funding  from 
the  Oenen^  Assembly  this  year— an  admira- 
ble achiev^ent  in  today's  budgetary  envi- 
ronment,   j 

It  is  gratjlfylng  indeed  that  on  Founder's 
Day,  I  can  share  in  the  credit— along  with 
the  distinguished  line  of  my  predecessors— 
for  helping  to  esUbllsh  the  foundations  for 
such  Impreesive  progress.  However,  the  real 
credit  for  today's  progress  must  go  to 
today's  Iea4er8hip.  So.  I  welcome  this  oppor- 
timlty  to  dongratulate  Bill  Lavery  and  the 
other  fine  leaders  of  this  university. 

Virginia  Tech's  success  comes  from  its 
vital  contributions  in  instruction,  research, 
and  public  Service. 

Speaking!  today  as  a  businessman,  I  can 
affirm  that  distinguished  universities  like 
Virginia  Tsch  will  continue  to  receive  sup- 
port from  the  business  community,  because 
these  contilbutions  are  so  Important  to  im- 
proved quality  of  life  and  Increased  individ- 
ual opportunity  in  this  country.  Most  busi- 
ness leaderf  realize  fully  that  our  long  term 
future  as  a  ^tlon  depends  on  the  success  of 
our  system  {of  higher  education  and  that  in- 
stitutions ^ch  as  this  one  are  the  key  to 
that  succes(. 

I  believe  lupport  for  higher  education  has 
never  been  more  important  than  It  is  today 
because  of  Its  vital  role  In  helping  to  chart 
our  course  from  the  turning  point  at  which 
this  nation  stands  today. 

Our  protdems  are  self-evident.  We  have 
had  two  years  of  record  high  Interest  rates 
and  recessipn,  reflecting  an  Inheritance  of 
past  government  policies  and  programs  un- 
suited  to  contemporary  economic  circum- 
stances.      I 

Over  the  past  two  decades,  we  have  seen 
the  econo«iies  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  vastly  outstrip  our  own  in  terms  of 
produclUvitSr.  This  has  occurred  largely  be- 
cause of  potldes  In  those  countries  that  en- 
couraged bvestment— and  here  in  the 
United  States  discouraged  Investment.  As  a 
result,  we  have  lost  substantial  shares  of 
world  mark  ets  to  these  competitors,  includ- 
ing a  large  i  hare  of  our  own  markets  here  at 
home. 
These 
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turning  our  government  into  the  country's 
largest  borrower.  Ten  years  ago,  the  federal 
government  borrowed  only  2  percent  of  the 
available  credit.  Today,  federal  governmen- 
tal borrowing  has  swollen  to  almost  40  per- 
cent of  the  money  available  for  lending  in 
the  United  SUtes. 

When  you  consider  the  Impact  of  such 
massive  govenunental  tmrrowing  on  the 
credit  available  for  business  to  finance  new 
plants  and  equipment,  and  to  create  new 
Jobs,  as  well  as  the  Impact  on  consumers 
trying  to  purchase  a  home  or  an  automobile, 
it  Is  easy  to  see  federal  deficits  are  the  root 
cause  of  our  current  economic  problems. 

There's  no  question  that  President 
Reagan  has  set  into  motion  a  program  that 
can  turn  this  country  around.  However, 
presently  projected  deficits  are  Just  too 
high  to  allow  that  program  to  be  fully  effec- 
Uve. 

In  dealing  with  this  pressing  national 
problem  of  vital  concern  to  citizens  at  all 
economic  levels,  there  are  basically  only 
four  alternatives  from  which  the  Adminis- 
tration and  Congress  can  choose: 

Proceed  on  a  course  of  large  deficits  and 
restricted  money  supply. 

Expand  the  money  supply  more  rapidly  to 
provide  more  credit  to  go  around,  or  "mone- 
tize the  debt." 
Raise  taxes  to  reduce  the  deficits. 
Reduce  the  rate  of  increase  in  government 
spending. 

Proceeding  on  a  course  of  large  deficits, 
resultant  heavy  government  borrowing  and 
restrictive  money  supply  can  only  result  in 
continued  chaos  in  the  money  markets. 
Both  the  magnitude  and  the  uncertainty  of 
presently  projected  deficits  have  resulted  in 
the  very  high  floor  established  under  the 
volatile  Interest  rate  swings  of  the  past  two 
years. 

We  currently  see  interest  rates  yielding  in- 
vestors real  returns— after  inflation— of 
about  10  percent  .  .  .  higher  than  ever 
before  in  modem  history.  Such  rates  persist 
both  because  massive  govenunent  borrow- 
ing will  result  in  severe  pressure  on  the 
credit  markets,  and  because  of  concern  the 
deflclte  might  be  even  higher  than  project- 
ed. 

The  second  alternative— expanding  the 
money  supply  so  there  will  be  room  for  ev- 
eryone at  the  trough— Is  fundamentally  un- 
sound. That's  how  we  ended  up  with  the 
double-digit  inflation  that  has  so  plagued 
our  economy  until  very  recently.  We  have 
that  battle  under  control.  It  makes  no  sense 
to  snatch  defeat  from  the  Jaws  of  victory. 

The  third  alternative,  raising  taxes,  would 
also  be  part  of  the  problem  rather  than  part 
of  the  solution.  The  single  basic  factor  hold- 
ing our  economy  back  right  now  is  govern- 
ment competition  for  dollars. 

Whether  the  government  obtains  those 
dollars  by  borrowing  In  the  capital  markets 
or  by  taxing  them  from  Individuals  and  In- 
dustry, they  are  still  dollars  that  cannot  be 
utilized  to  create  productive  employment  In 
the  private  sector  or  to  revitalize  our  capital 
base  and  make  us  again  competitive  with 
other  major  trading  nations. 

This  leaves  the  last  alternative,  slowing 
the  increase  in  government  spending,  as  the 
only  sound  way  to  reestablish  our  economic 
strength  and  assure  our  long-term  prosperi- 
ty. The  alternatives  would  all  continue  to 
follow  the  pattern  of  the  1970s,  which  saw 
our  nation  using  up  its  productive  assets  to 
pay  for  present  pleasures  at  the  expense  of 
long-term  economic  viability. 

Reducing  the  rate  of  increase  in  govern- 
ment spending  will  lead  to  the  lower  Inter- 
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est  rates  necessary  for  a  better  Investment 
climate,  resulting  in  the  creation  of  produc- 
tive Jobs,  and  generating  a  feeling  of  oppor- 
tunity and  optimism  among  consumers. 
Such  a  sense  of  national  confidence  is  essen- 
tial to  get  the  turnaround  under  way. 

People  have  to  believe  that  productive 
Jobs  will  be  available  and  that  those  Jobs 
will  enable  them  to  purchase  homes  and 
automobiles,  to  educate  their  children,  and 
to  support  worthy  institutions  and  charities. 
Basically,  people  want  to  know  that  they 
will  be  able  to  benefit  from  their  own  en- 
deavors. 

Before  this  can  happen,  interest  rates 
must  come  down.  And  the  only  sound 
method  for  lowering  interest  rates  in 
today's  circumstances  is  to  reduce  the  feder- 
al deficit  by  reducing  the  rate  of  Increase  in 
federal  spending. 

This  reduction  must  be  through  a  Judi- 
cious balance  of  pulling  in  our  belts  in  terms 
of  the  so-called  "social"  programs  and 
making  sure  that  we  have  a  strong,  effi- 
cient—but non-wasteful— defense  program. 

We  certainly  cannot  neglect  the  defense 
of  our  nation.  It  must  remain  our  No.  1  pri- 
ority. If  we  caimot  defend  ourselves  against 
hostile  nations,  then  all  our  other  achieve- 
ments will  be  of  little  consequence.  Howev- 
er, we  must  also  set  the  same  standards  for 
efficiency  and  economy  In  defense  spending 
that  we  insist  on  in  the  private  sector. 

In  terms  of  social  programs,  we  should  be 
looking  at  what  Is  absolutely  necessary  as  a 
"safety  net"  and  what  we  can  afford  beyond 
that.  In  making  these  Judgments,  we  must 
keep  in  mind  that  the  greatest  compassion 
we  can  show  for  the  underprivileged  is  to  In- 
crease the  opportunities  for  productive  em- 
ployment, to  prevent  inflation  from  disrupt- 
ing our  standard  and  quality  of  living,  and 
to  allow  our  free-market  system  to  operate 
to  the  maximum  possible  extent. 

There's  an  adage  deeply  engrained  in  the 
American  heritage  which  observes  that  "if 
you  give  a  man  a  fish,  you  feed  him  for  a 
day,  but  if  you  teach  him  bow  to  fish,  you 
feed  him  every  day." 

We  should  concentrate  on  programs  ttiat 
teach  people  to  fish,  because  programs  that 
give  fish  only  work  until  the  fish  run  out— 
and  we're  running  out  of  fish.  We  must  con- 
trol govenunent  spending  to  allow  the  pri- 
vate sector  to  restock  the  streams. 

We  are  reaching  the  end  of  a  very  difficult 
watershed  period  for  the  United  States, 
when  we  passed  from  believing  that  we  had 
enough  of  everything  to  do  anything,  to  an 
era  when  we  recognize  that  we  don't  have 
enough  of  anything  to  do  everything.  The 
period  in  between  has  been  characterized  by 
an  uncharacteristic— and  unrealistic— pessi- 
mism about  this  country  and  its  future. 

Over  the  past  10  or  IS  years,  many  Ameri- 
cans seemed  to  forget  that  this  is  still  a 
young  country.  We  have  a  great  deal  of 
growth  and  opportunity  before  us.  The  poli- 
cies and  programs  that  are  now  taking 
shape  on  the  federal  level  can  help  us  real- 
ize this  potential. 

Great  universities  like  Virginia  Tech  will 
play  a  key  role  In  the  resurgence  and  re- 
building of  our  national  prosperity,  by  de- 
veloping and  disseminating  new  knowledge, 
and  by  producing  talented  people  to  apply 
it. 

I  am  proud  to  have  played  some  part  in 
this  university's  exceptional  success.  I  am 
grateful  for  the  honor  bestowed  on  me 
today,  and  I  look  forward  to  working  with 
all  of  you  to  continue  Virginia  Tech's  suc- 
cess story  into  the  future.* 
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CURE  FOR  INFLATION— 
MISSOX7RI  STYLE 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

OP  mssouxi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RZFRESEHTATrVES 

Tue^Lay,  June  22. 1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  during  the  past  6  monttis  the 
Reagan  administration  has  accom- 
plished a  near  miracle.  The  annual 
rate  of  inflation  is  being  held  to  3.3 
percent. 

If  this  trend  continues,  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policies  will  have  suc- 
ceeded in  increasing  individual  buying 
power  by  10  percent  over  1979,  by  8 
percent  over  1980,  and  by  5  percent 
over  1981. 

But  perhaps  the  biggest  accomplish- 
ment of  all  is  the  fact  that  more  of  our 
people  are  now  employed  than  the  av- 
erage since  World  War  II.  Of  the  total 
population  over  16,  the  postwar  aver- 
age of  people  employed  has  been  55 
percent.  For  the  same  overall  group  it 
is  now  57.3  percent. 

After  4  years  under  the  previous  ad- 
ministration, inflation  has  risen  to 
more  than  12  percent  and  unemploy- 
ment was  still  substantial— a  misery 
index  of  19.5  percent.  Under  the 
Reagan  administration  the  misery 
index  is  now  only  12.3  percent. 

Many  in  Congress  have  been  trjing 
to  promote  the  kind  of  policies  that 
ran  that  index  up,  as  contrasted  with 
the  Reagan  policies  that  brought  it 
down. 

But,  for  those  of  you  who  are  really 
looking  for  an  answer,  let  me  propose 
that  you  turn  to  Houston— not  in  the 
State  of  Texas,  but  Houston  in  the 
county  of  Texas,  down  home  in  Mis- 
souri. 

Down  in  Houston,  Texas  County. 
Mo.,  Ernest  Germano,  president  of  the 
Houston  Progressive  Development 
Corp..  insists  that  he  has  developed  a 
cure  for  inflation,  a  plan  which,  he 
says,  would  join  the  ideals  of  free  en- 
terprise and  equal  sharing  and,  in  the 
process,  break  down  the  adversarial  re- 
lationships between  citizens,  govern- 
ment, and  private  industry. 

Germano  thinks  the  plan  is  so  sound 
it  could  revolutionize  the  economy  of 
middle  America.  Kevin  Madden,  re- 
porter for  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  News- 
Leader,  found  time  to  interview  Ger- 
mano and  discuss  the  potentials  of  the 
plan  with  Houston  City  Manager  Pat 
McDonald. 

Germano  and  McDonald  may  not 
have  found  all  the  answers,  but  I  want 
to  commend  them  for  their  willingness 
to  seek  solutions  of  problems  without 
looking  to  the  Federal  Govenunent 
and  I  conunend  to  you  for  your  exami- 
nation Madden's  most  interesting  arti- 
cle, "Houston  studies  community  infla- 
tion 'cure'"  as  published  in  the  Spring- 
field News-Leader  Jtme  6.  1982. 
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I  submit  the  Springfield  News- 
Leader  article  for  the  Rbcoro. 

[From  Springfield  News-Leader,  June  6, 
1982] 

Houston  Studixs  ComfumrT  Iktiation 

"Cd««" 

(By  Kevin  Madden) 

HousTOR.— There  IS  a  cure  for  Inflation. 

At  any  rate,  a  Houston  development  cor- 
poration Insists  that  it  has  developed  a  cure 
for  that  splrallng  economic  cancer. 

The  cure  Involve;  democratic  control  of 
the  local  economy. 

The  plan's  creator,  Ernest  Oermano,  65, 
president  of  the  Houston  Progressive  Devel- 
opment Corporation.  Is  a  New  York  native 
with  a  background  in  accounting,  philoso- 
phy, languages  and  management  ansJysis. 

He  thinks  the  plan  Is  so  sound,  it  could 
revolutionize  the  economy  of  middle  Amer- 
ica. 

Oermano  and  other  Houston  businessmen 
involved  with  the  corporation  want  to  copy- 
right the  plan  and  sell  It  to  city,  state  and 
regional  agencies  acroas  the  country  for  a 
nominal  fee. 

What  is  the  plan? 

At  a  recent  informal  gathering  of  develop- 
ment corporation  members,  Oermano  laid 
groundwork  for  the  plan  by  stating,  "Ad- 
ministrations do  not,  by  their  policies,  cause 
inflation  or  unemployment.  Policy  only 
shows  on  which  side  of  the  free  enterprise- 
equal  sharing  controversy  (that  the)  admin- 
istration policy  comes  to  rest.  Policy  only 
underscores  a  basic  conflict;  it  does  not  gen- 
erate that  conflict." 

Oermano  said  his  plan  would  Join  the 
ideals  of  free  enterprise  and  equal  sharing 
and,  in  the  process,  break  down  the  present 
adversarial  relationships  between  citizens, 
government  and  private  industry. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  theory  that  infla- 
tion Is  caused  by  the  "Pinocchio  Principle." 
This  principle  states  the  first  worker  in  the 
economy  who  demands  a  wage  increase  is 
cutting  his  own  throat 

After  his  employer  grants  a  wage  Increase, 
the  company  passes  on  an  unaudited  cost  in- 
crease to  the  middleman.  The  middleman 
does  the  same  thing  to  his  customers. 

"In  this  process,  wages  and  benefits  are 
more  than  absorbed,"  Oermano  said. 
"Crudely  stated,  the  first  liar  doesn't  stand 
a  chance." 

The  key  to  solving  this  problem  lies  in  a 
mechanism  which  cools  the  demand  for 
wage  Increases,  Oermano  said. 

As  part  of  his  plan,  Oermano  begins  by 
learning  a  community's  basic  income,  or  the 
total  amount  of  money  funneled  into  a  com- 
munity from  the  outside.  This  would  in- 
clude Industrial  employment,  retirement 
programs,  annuities,  interest-bearing  paper 
and  Inheritances. 

It  also  is  necessary  to  know  the  Job 
sources  in  a  community  which  can  be  con- 
verted into  a  labor  force  profile,  he  said.  In 
such  a  profile,  each  family— including  every 
paycheck  and  other  Income— is  treated  as  a 
single  wage  earner. 

With  such  a  profile  in  hand,  a  community 
can  establish  a  mathematical  model  as  a 
kind  of  shorthand  device  for  marketplace 
variables,  Oermano  said.  The  model  consid- 
ers all  purehases  of  esssential  and  non-es- 
sential items. 

With  the  model,  a  community  can  set  a 
goal  to  ensure  an  appropriate  wage  and 
salary  distribution  from  top  to  bottom. 

This  specific  distribution  is  the  key  to  con- 
trolling inflation,  Oermano  said. 

All  local  merehants  would  alter  their 
prices  based  on  the  amount  of  the  commiml- 
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ible  income.  By  the  same  token, 
rkers  would  temper  their  desire  for 
wages  with  the  knowledge  that 
rould  Invite  disaster,"  he  said, 
turse,  a  certain  amount  of  inflation 
would  occur  based  on  certain  prices  set  out- 
side tfee  community,  but  the  local  market- 
place forces  would  decrease  the  number  of 
times  I  hese  increases  occur,  Oermano  said. 

A  cimmunity  can  obtain  an  appropriate 
wage  ind  salary  distribution  by  controlling 
the  tyi>e  and  size  of  industries  wlUch  it 
would, allow  to  come  in  and  operate.  Oer- 
mano iald. 

"A  anall  town  is  more  in  line  with  the 
type  of  philosophical  outline  we're  trying  to 
promote,"  he  said.  However,  if  the  cotmtry 
is  rece  [>tlve  to  the  approach.  "The  national 
community  can  operate  like  the  local 
chart,'  he  said. 

"I  d(  n't  know  if  it  would  work  or  not,  but 
I  thin]  the  idea  is  great,"  said  Houston  cnty 
Manai  er  Pat  McDonald.  The  Houston  City 
Coundl  has  been  briefed  on  the  plan,  but 
has  not  acted  on  it,  he  said. 

"Oui  mathematical  model  will  only  work 
if  the  {community  wants  and  lets  it  work." 
10  said.  "It  is  a  matter  of  personal 

decision." 
plan  isn't  worth  a  damn  If  the  com- 
munity doesn't  analyze  it  and  plan  and  uti- 
lize it,''  agreed  Olen  Homines  Sr.,  a  local  car 
dealer  and  vice  president  of  the  develop- 
ment aorporation.  "If  the  city  accepts  this 
plan  .  .  .  and  the  (business)  people  up  and 
down  Main  Street  don't  like  It,  you  might  as 
well  ta  te  the  plan  and  dump  it  in  FUe  13."« 


JOHNSTOWN  BATTLES 
ECONOMIC  TTOE 


IN 


HON.  JOHN  P.  MURTHA 

OF  PEmtSTLVAHIA 
ms  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSEMTATIVBS 

Tuesday.  June  22, 1982 


•  Mr.  MURTHA.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
follovtog  article  indicates,  the  citizens 
of  thfe  city  of  Johnstown  know  all 
about  how  to  combat  economic  trou- 
bles a|Dd  downturns.  In  the  past  few 
years.!  our  community  has  had  more 
than  Its  share  of  setbacks.  Yet.  the 
comn^inlty  spirit  remains  high,  and 
savinoB  in  the  area  are  double  the  na- 
tional! rate.  I  believe  this  article  helps 
illusti^te  the  combatlveneas  and  spirit 
of  thd  citizens  of  the  Johnstown  area, 
and  ll  am  glad  and  pleased  to  share 
this  imformatlon  with  other  Members 
of  Coigress. 

The:  article  follows: 

[Frofn  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  18. 

1982] 

U  10.  Dkep  Rkbssiom  Dooh't  Fab 

Cinzm  or  JomiRowif  Pa. 

(By  Amal  Nag) 

JomiiTowM.  Pa.— This  western  Pennsylva- 
nia CO)  ununity  could  teach  the  rest  of  the 
nation  about  surviving  reoesiions. 

John  itown  has  been  in  a  slump  longer 
than  n  oat  places.  Since  the  mid-19708,  steel- 
mill  an  d  coal-mine  closings  have  kept  its  un- 
emplo!  ment  rate  at  or  near  double  digits. 
Currez  tly.  it  stands  a  little  over  15  percent. 

Floo«— Johnstown's  claim  to  national 
fame-also  have  battered  the  town,  which 
sits  In  a  valley  delineated  by  the  Cone- 
maughl  River  and  Stony  Creek.  The  last 
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flood,  in  1  m.  killed  73  people  and  inflicted 
$300  milllc  D  of  property  damage. 

Tet  Johastown  can  boast  of  some  star- 
tling statii  tics:  lU  savings  rate,  at »  percent, 
is  twice  tfaje  national  average,  and  its  crime 
rate  is  the  second  lowest  among  277  metro- 
politan areas.  And  although  aome  young 
people  hakre  moved  away,  many  of  the 
100.000  res  Idents  who  live  In  or  near  the  city 
don't  want  to  leave  ita  safety  or  their  deep 
family  roois. 

"They  tiive  had  one  disappointment  after 
another,  a  id  you  wonder  how  in  the  world 
they  survi'  re.  But  surviving  is  their  special- 
ty." saya  I  tavld  O.  McCullough.  the  author 
of  "The  J>linstown  Flood."  an  account  of 
the  devastt  iting  flood  of  1889. 

LOWBUD  OOALS 

Adversit] '  lias  promoted  self -dlscipUne  and 
thriftneas  in  Johnstown.  Now.  I>ecause  of 
the  more  « ir  leas  permanent  recession  here, 
people  hav  t  lowered  their  standard  of  living 
and  futuie  expectations  without  much 
anger  or  \A  btemess.  This  may  seem  an  aban- 
donment <f  the  American  dream  of  ever 
more  prositerity,  but  people  here  say  they 
are  benefit  Ing  in  ways  that  have  nothing  to 
do  with  zioney.  The  extended  family  is 
growing,  d  vorces  are  declining,  and  chureh 
attendance  is  up. 

Settling  for  leas  was  the  last  thing  Louis 
Roberts  dreamed  of  when  he  took  his  first 
Job  at  age  17.  Now  55,  Mr.  Roberts  worked 
as  a  machfeilst  at  various  metals  companies 
before  taking  a  higher-paying  Job  as  a  coal 
miner  at  k  Bethlehem  Steel  Corp.  mine. 
Over  the  Mears,  he  was  able  to  provide  well 
for  his  family.  But  two  years  ago,  Bethle 
hem  closeq  the  mine  and  laid  off  Mr.  Rob- 
erts. I 

Now,  he]  works  at  Smith  Mactiine  Co.. 
which  malqes  geare  and  axles  for  trucks.  He 
brings  hoiiie  $215  a  week,  compared  with 
the  $350  that  he  cleared  as  a  miner.  On  a 
recent  day,  his  wife,  Mary  Orace,  reminds 
him  tliat  his  paycheck  for  the  week  will  be 
only  $168  because  he  was  sick  one  day.  "We 
have  to  paly  the  mortgage  first.  This  week 
we  won't  be  able  to  go  shopping  at  all,"  she 
says.  They  and  their  two  daughters  wiU 
liave  to  Hire  on  whatever  food  is  In  the 
house. 

K  DISTUKBIHG  KXPIHIXMCX 

So  far,  tney  have  had  to  accept  food  from 
the  United  Methodist  Church  only  once.  "I 
never  thought  it  would  come  to  this."  Bfr. 
Roberts  sam.  "I  had  to  swallow  my  pride  be- 
cause my  family  came  first."  His  eyes  moist- 
en, and  heltums  his  face  away  slightly.  His 
wife  loweri  her  eyes  and  fixes  her  gaze  on 
Duke,  the  family's  codter  spaniel.  "Tonight 
he  gets  only  butter  liread."  she  says. 

But  life  ttn't  all  bad.  Mr.  Roberts  is  quick 
to  add.  In  fact,  the  family  memliers  are  get- 
ting along  well.  They  grow  most  of  their 
hies  and  fruits— com.  carrots, 
.toes,  and  apples  and  straw- 
e  back  yard.  The  produce,  pre- 
and  eaten  all  year,  halves  the 
iry  bill,  and  Mr.  Roberto  is 
cablneto  in  the  garage  to  store 
s  crop, 
led  the  wood  for  the  cablneto  in 
exchange  f  br  repair  wo^  that  he  did  on  the 
sawmill  owfier's  truck.  He  also  has  tiartered 
his  other  aldlls— from  plumbing  to  paint- 
ing—for a  { lawnmower,  a  dishwasher  and 
other  Itema.  His  neighbors  are  doing  the 
same— but  ihey  also  often  help  one  another 
out  withou ;  expecting  anything  in  return. 

Mr.  Rob«  rto  recalls  with  emotion  the  time 
a  neighboi  he  hadn't  spoken  to  for  some 
time  showe  d  up  at  tiis  door.  Becatise  of  a  Job 
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injury.  Mr.  Roberto  hadn't  worked  for 
months.  "Louis,  let  me  do  something  for 
you."  the  neighbor  said.  The  man.  who  had 
been  laid  off  himself,  ran  aome  errands  for 
Mr.  Roberto  and  helped  with  other  chores, 
r AioLT  snsmiTHKmD 
Within  the  family  itself,  there's  a  closer 
feeltog.  With  little  money  for  entertain- 
ment, the  family  spends  moat  of  ito  leisure 
time  together.  New  pleasures  are  often 
subUe.  "The  tulipe  are  growing."  Mrs.  Rob- 
erto says.  "Louis  and  I  have  never  enjoyed 
them  ao  much  before." 

For  Ronald  Cox.  34.  who  has  beoi  trying 
to  survive  on  odd  Jobs  since  lieing  laid  off  by 
Bethlehem  in  1979.  relatives  have  become 
important.  "We  get  together  with  my  par- 
ento  and  my  wife's  parento  frequently,"  he 
says.  "We  have  dinner  together.  We  play 
cards.  But  mocUy  we  talk.  They  can't  afford 
anything  else,  either." 

Families  that  once  might  have  broken  up 
arent  doing  so.  "Couples  are  more  concilia- 
tory today,"  says  the  Rev.  James  Reinard. 
the  pastor  of  the  Oarfleld  Street  United 
Methodist  Chureh,  who  often  mediates 
family  disputes.  Social  workers  add  that 
family  members  are  staying  together  be- 
cause they  can't  afford  to  live  separately.  In 
Cambria  County,  which  Includes  Johnstown 
and  30  or  so  smaller  communities,  there 
were  385  divorces  last  year,  down  from  472 
in  1977  (population  declined  less  than  2  per- 
cent). 

Moreover,  people  Increasingly  are  turning 
to  church.  One  of  them  is  Dave  Thomas,  a 
35-year-old  unemployed  steelworker  who, 
since  his  layoff  last  year,  has  been  going  to 
chureh  for  the  first  time.  "I  need  something 
to  help  me  get  through  all  this."  he  says. 

Mr.  Reinard.  whose  chureh  Is  located  in 
an  area  where  few  people  are  working,  ob- 
serves, "I  am  seeing  a  lot  of  new  faces."  His 
congregation  is  up  20  percent  from  a  year 
ago,  and  contributions  rose  to  $500  per 
family  last  year  from  $360  In  1980. 

A  significant  portion  of  the  money  goes  to 
help  families  in  need  of  food  and  clotiiing. 
Mr.  Reinard  snys  the  people's  "new  i  elation- 
ship  with  Ood"  is  creating  "a  new  value 
system.  It's  not  only  binding  families  to- 
gether from  within  but  turning  them  to  the 
needs  of  others  in  the  community." 

Johnstown's  low  crime  rate  per  100.000 
residento  is  outshone  only  by  that  of  St. 
Cloud.  Minn.,  according  to  a  Rand  McNally 
survey.  Nationwide,  the  number  of  serious 
crimes  incressed  92  percent,  last  year,  but  in 
Jotuutown  it  fell  6.6  percent.  Residento 
credit  the  town's  stability.  Many  residento 
are  third-  and  fourth-generation  descend- 
anto  of  Eastern  and  Southern  European  Im- 
migranto,  and  they  have  inherited  strong 
family  ties  and  a  tradition  of  sticking  to- 
gether through  hard  timea.  The  work  ethic 
Is  strong,  and  the  idea  of  being  oatradaed 
for  committing  a  crime  is  unthinkable. 

People  here  also  stress  that  they  have 
lived  through  hard  timea  before.  They  have 
lost  homes  in  floods  and  then  rebuilt  them 
on  the  same  foundations.  A  recession,  they 
say.  won't  drive  them  away. 

Just  the  opposite.  Now  and  then,  word 
spreads  through  a  neighortiood  that  some- 
one who  left  town  in  search  of  woifc  else- 
where is  back.  Robert  TUnger.  22,  came 
•  home  after  losing  a  $493-a-week  construc- 
tion Job  in  WUliamsport,  Pa.,  about  250 
miles  away.  "Mom  and  Dad  have  gone 
through  ^*rrt«h<p  many  timea,  and  they  un- 
derstand it,"  he  says.  Coming  home  was  the 
only  way  he  could  support  himself  on  his 
$72.S0-a-week  welfare  check  while  he  looks 
for  a  new  Job. 


PEW  JOSS  OPKS 

But  Job  openings  are  few.  Most  of  the 
minimum-wage  Jobs  already  are  taken,  and 
thousands  are  trying  to  live  on  odd  Jobs  or 
welfare. 

Even  Johnstown's  setting  is  a  handicap. 
Surrounded  by  the  KOeitneas  Mountaina. 
the  town  is  fairly  isolated.  When  highways 
replaced  the  railroads  yean  ago.  they  by- 
passed the  valley. 

But  the  local  economy  managers  to  chug 
along.  Several  small  manufacturing  compar 
nies.  an  insurance  oonoeni,  a  local  campus 
of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  several  de- 
partment stores  and  some  smaUer  shops  still 
employ  many  residents,  although  mostly  at 
low  wages.  A  recent  opoilng  for  a  school 
teacher  with  a  master's  degree  offered  a 
salary  of  only  $9,700  a  year.  But  there 
aren't  any  boarded-up  shops  in  the  main 
square.  Merehanto  survive  by  carrying 
mostly  wBfmtl*'  items  and  keeping  invento- 
ries low. 

The  town's  Isolation- Pittsburgh  is  65 
miles  west— also  aids  local  merchants.  "The 
people  don't  run  to  Pittaburgh  to  spend 
their  money,"  says  WilUam  Oloaser  of 
Olosser  Brothers  Inc.,  a  Johnstown-baaed 
department-store  chain. 

Banks  are  doing  espedaUy  welL  Local  resi- 
dento, used  to  saving  a  relatively  large  por- 
tion of  their  Income,  continue  to  put  some- 
thing away  even  if  they  an  living  on  unem- 
ployment benefito  or  welfare.  At  Johnstown 
Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  deposito  are  running  3V4 
percent  ahead  of  a  year  ago.  Larry  Rowe,  a 
branch  manager,  says,  "Some  of  the  money 
must  t)e  coming  out  of  the  woodwork.  It's 
rumpled  and  has  a  musty  smelL" 
DTUIO  mDUsniT 
But  the  steel  Industry  that  once  made 
Johnstown  prosperous— a  century  ago  the 
town  was  the  nation's  biggest  steelmaklng 
center— is  dying.  Old-timers  still  recall  when 
the  valley  was  full  of  smoke  and  dancing 
flames  from  blast  furnaces  reddened  the  sky 
so  much  that  the  town  seemed  on  fire. 

Today,  there  Isnt  much  action  in  Bethle- 
hem's 12-mile-long  plant  snaking  along  the 
Conemaui^.  Big  sections  an  rusted  and 
crumbling.  The  towering  coke  ovens  and 
huge  blast  furnaces  are  gradually  being  dis- 
mantled. The  basic  steelmaklng  operations 
have  been  replaced  by  an  electric  furnace 
that  melto  only  scrap.  Some  finishing  oper- 
ations also  have  been  phased  out.  although 
the  plant  stiU  makes  rail  ears  and  bar.  rod 
and  wire  produeto. 

Ten  years  ago.  the  plant  employed  12.600 
people.  More  recently,  it  had  aome  7,700, 
but  3,000  of  these  now  are  on  layoff.  And 
because  the  plant  doeant  use  iron  ore  and 
ooal  anymon.  many  local  mlnen  also  an 
idle. 

Many  of  the  unemployed  realise  that  they 
won't  get  their  old  jobs  back  even  when  the 
reeessliu  ends.  And  many  in  this  once 
staunchly  pro-union  town  now  blame  the 
unions.  "We  demanded  too  much,  always 
more  and  more."  says  Mr.  Thomas,  the  idled 
steelworker.  "I  was  bringing  home  $600  to 
$700  every  two  weeks,  and  I  didn't  really 
need  that  much." 

DgviLonciiiT  oam 
It's  too  late  now.  But  busineaamen  here 
are  trying  to  halt  the  tovn'a  slide.  Johns- 
town Area  Regional  lodustrtea  Inc.  (JARI). 
a  non-proflt  group  of  mostly  local  business- 
es, is  working  hard  to  diversify  the  local 
economy.  JARI  has  buflt  a  apeculaUve  office 
building  in  the  hope  of  luring  buslneases 
that  would  create  clerical  and  service-type 
Jobs. 


JARI  also  helped  excavate  1.5 
cubk:  yards  of  hillside  and  arranged  local  fl- 
nandng  to  attract  Abex  Inc.  which  buflt  a 
raOroad-wbeel  plant  on  the  site  in  1900  (but 
now  the  plant  Is  dosed  for  ladL  of  orders). 
In  additkiD.  Metropolitan  life  Insuranoe  Co. 
has  set  up  ito  mideastem  offlee  In  Johns- 
town, and  several  other  new  busincaaes  have 
moved  into  a  JARI-f inanoed  industrial  park. 

On  a  reooit  evening.  JARI  called  together 
35  top  local  execuUvea.  divided  them  Into 
three  groups  and  gave  them  three  hours  to 
come  up  with  Job<7eaUon  ideas.  A  total  of 
40  suggestions  were  offered:  they  now  are 
being  studied.  "Even  if  one  of  them  Is  feasi- 
ble, that  will  be  preUy  good."  says  John 
Burkhanl,  a  JARI  of  f  idaL« 


A  SALUTE  TO  DR.  AUBREY 
ALFRED  ANDUZE 


HON.  RON  de  UJGO 

OP  THX  VntGHI  IBLAKIM 

nr  THE  HOUSE  or  represehtatives 

Tue»day,  June  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LUGO.  Bir.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  friends  in  St.  Croix  recently  gath- 
ered to  honor  a  man  who  has  invested 
time  and  talent  into  his  community— 
Dr.  Aubrey  Alfred  Anduze.  I  Join  with 
them  now  in  paying  tribute  to  my 
friend  and  his  years  of  service  by  call- 
ing attention  to  his  record. 

Aubrey  was  bom  in  1917  on  St. 
Thomas  Just  several  months  after  the 
historic  transfer  of  the  islands  from 
Denmark  to  the  United  States.  Thus, 
he  was  one  of  the  privileged  "firsts"  to 
be  bom  under  the  American  flag  in 
the  Caribbean. 

His  initial  schooldays  were  marked 
by  a  fervored  interest  in  the  arts.  He 
distinguished  himself  as  the  class  poet 
at  Dunbar  High  SchooL  Later  on.  Dr. 
Anduze's  poems  were  compiled  and 
published  in  two  small  volumes  of 
verse— Reminiscence  (1940)  and  Remi- 
niscence II  (1944).  Aubrey  was  versa- 
tile in  that  he  paii}ted  and  played  the 
piano  too.  He  cwtured  many  tropic 
scenes  on  canvas  and  applied  himself 
diligently  to  the  concert  piano.  Howev- 
er, his  artistic  endeavors  were  inter- 
rupted by  World  War  n  and  its  after- 
math. 

With  his  country  at  war.  Aubrey 
Anduze  was  determined  to  do  his  part 
He  enlisted  as  a  private  and  was  dis- 
charged as  a  captain  bearing  three 
Bronze  Stars  and  the  Philippine  Lib- 
eration Medal.  Later,  he  became  the 
commander  of  the  American  Legion's 
poet  in  St.  Croix. 

Howard  University  was  where 
Aubrey  completed  his  formal  educa- 
tion. The  degree  of  doctor  of  dental 
surgery  was  conferred  upon  him  there. 
In  addition,  he  was  admitted  to  the 
dental  honor  society  known  as  Chi 
Lamda  Kappa. 

While  at  Howard  University,  he  met 
and  married  Armlnthia  E.  Lee.  They 
have  2  sons.  4  daughters,  and  11 
grandchildren     since     their     blessed 
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union.  I  know  his  loving  family  Is  ex- 
tremely proud  of  him. 

The  professional  and  public  lives  of 
Dr.  Anduze  certainly  tell  a  story  of 
dedication  and  commitment.  His  pro- 
fessional roles  include:  Dental  health 
chairman;  treasurer  and  president  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  Dental  Association: 
Pan  American  Dental  Association,  oral 
surgery  section;  Academy  of  General 
Dentistry:  and  International  College 
of  Dentists.  His  public  life  is  equally 
impressive.  Dr.  Anduze  served  three 
terms  in  the  legislature  of  the  Virgin 
Islands,  including  one  term  as  senate 
president,  and  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  during  those  years.  He 
also  served  in  the  following  capacities: 
chairman  of  the  First  Constitutional 
Convention;  chairman  of  the  First 
Territorial  Election  Board;  Governor's 
representative  on  St.  Croix;  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  College  of 
the  Virgin  Islands;  and,  two-term 
chairman  of  the  Virgin  Islands  Board 
of  Education. 

Dr.  Anduze's  interest  in  education 
has  continued  throughout  the  years. 
He  has  been  chairman  of  the  St.  Dun- 
Stan's  Episcopal  School  board  of  trust- 
ees for  11  years.  The  board  honored 
him  with  a  testimonial  dinner  in  May 
to  mark  his  dedicated  service  and  lead- 
ership. 

I  join  with  my  friends  in  saluting 
our  friend  of  many  talents.  His  politi- 
cal leadership  has  had  a  tremendous 
impact  on  the  history  of  the  UJS. 
Virgin  Islands  and  his  civic  spirit  and 
love  for  his  country  has  touched  the 
lives  of  virtually  everyone  in  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Statesman,  civic  leader, 
father,  and  frlend^his  name  is  synon- 
ymous with  service.  I  ask  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
Join  with  me  today  in  paying  tribute 
to  an  outstanding  man  in  whom  the 
people  of  the  Virgin  Islands  take  great 
pride.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  NEW  JERSEY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  AGRICULTURE. 
PHILLIP  ALAMPI 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

ormwmisET 

IN  THC  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, June  29,  1982,  the  State  board  of 
agriculture,  department  of  agriculture 
employees,  and  many  of  Secretary 
Phillip  Alampi's  colleagues  and  friends 
wiU  gather  at  the  Cedar  Gardens  Res- 
taurant in  Trenton,  to  honor  him  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  after  26 
years  of  service  as  New  Jersey's  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture.  Secretary  Alampi 
has  served  in  the  Governor's  cabinet 
longer  than  any  other  member  in  the 
history  of  New  Jersey. 

Dr.  Alampi  was  raised  on  a  vegetable 
farm  in  Willlamstown,  N.J.  He  grad- 
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from  the  Glassboro  High 
He  was  active  in  the  Future 
of  America  and  in  the  4-H 
He  graduated  from  Rutgers 
ity  with  a  degree  of  bachelor 
ce  in  agriculture  and  wafs  elect- 
hi  Beta  Kappa  and  Alpha  Zeta. 
ir  received  a  master  of  educa- 
d  was  named  to  Phi  Delta 
Kappa^  Dr.  Alampi  received  an  honor- 
ary doctor  of  laws  degree  from  Rut- 
gers University. 

Durihg  the  next  10  years.  Dr. 
Alampi  taught  vocational  agriculture 
and  coached  athletics  at  New  Jersey's 
Woodaown  High  School.  He  also 
served!  as  an  intercollegiate  football 
and  basketball  official.  Dr.  Alampi  and 
his  wijfe  Ruth  conducted  farm  and 
garden!  radio  and  television  programs 
over  ^^ABC  and  WNBC  in  New  York 
City  during  the  following  10  years, 
until  qis  appointment  as  secretary  of 
ure  on  July  5, 1956. 

ampi's  accomplishments  are 
us.  He  is  the  past  president  of 
tions,  3  of  them  national, 
received  over  91  awards.  Dr. 
Alampi's  interests  are  not  limited  to 
agricu9,ure;  he  is  a  an  ardent  hunter, 
f isherqian,  and  golfer. 

New  I  Jersey  has  clearly  benefited  a 
great  deal  from  Secretary  Alampi's 
dedicaAed  service  over  the  past  26 
years.  I  would  like  to  express  my  grati- 
tude aad  best  wishes  for  future  success 
and  happiness  to  Dr.  Alampi  and  his 
family  J» 
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REAL     NUCLEAR     VILLAIN 
THE  ART  OF  STATESMAN- 
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HON!  ROBERT  J.  LAGOMARSINO 

orcAUFounA 
IN  1^  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22. 1982 

•  Mr.  LAGOMARSINO.  Idr.  Speaker, 

a  recei  t  commentary  by  William  Ran- 
dolph [Hearst,  Jr..  provides  a  useful 
historical  review  of  U.S.  arms  control 
propostds  and  Soviet  rejection  of  those 
proposuls.  As  we  are  confronted  with 
domesl;ic  demonstrators  urging  U.S. 
action.]  I  believe  it  is  important  to 
remind  ourselves  and  them  that  it  has 
been  tl  le  United  States  making  the  ini- 
tiative! in  arms  control  tmd  disarma- 
ment a  irer  the  past  three  decades. 

Anot  ler  Hearst  commentary  de- 
scribes the  success  of  I>resident  Rea- 
gan's d  Iscussion  with  Eiuopean  leaders 
at  the  Versailles  summit  and  following 
at  indliridual  meetings  w  th  the  major 
Europe  an  heads  of  government. 

I  ur{  e  my  colleagues  to  give  careful 
thougl  t  to  the  views  expressed  in 
these  c  ommentaries. 

I  Thk  Rkal  Nuclear  ViixAm 
(B^  WiUlam  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

Nkw  Vork.— After  an  exhausting  but  ex- 
hilaratlhg  Journey  to  Western  Europe, 
Presideat    Reagan    barely    had    time    this 
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weekend  biick  at  the  White  House  to  pre- 
pare an  address  to  the  U.N.  Wednesday  on 
disarmament  and  nuclear  reduction.  In 
Europe  he  k>roved  that  he  was  not  a  gun- 
slinging  cowboy.  His  crusade  for  peace  de- 
fused criticism  and  was  liailed  by,  among 
others.  Pop4  John  Paul  n.  Queen  Elizabeth 
II  of  the  linited  Kingdom,  British  Prime 
Minister  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher,  West 
German  Chlincellor  Helmut  Schmidt  and  all 
16  state  leaders  who  heard  our  president  at 
the  annual  late  spring  meeting  held  in 
Bonn. 

The  bigge^  fly  in  the  ointment  has  been 
the  Soviet  fnlon,  which  has  rejected  every 
single  U.S.  proposal  for  international  con- 
trol going  back  to  1946,  when  we  had  a  total 
monopoly.  1  "heir  collective  "nyet"  culminat- 
ed most  reo  intly  In  a  wishy-washy  defensive 
rebuttal  by  Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezh- 
nev to  our  p  resident's  offer  of  making  a  real 
beginning  U  tward  reducing  the  stockpiles  of 
nuclear  weipons  possessed  by  each  super- 
power. But  Brezhnev  was  compelled  by 
President  Rieagan's  proposals  to  agree  that 
the  U.S.  and  n.S.S.R.  start  negotUUons  in 
Geneva  June  29.  President  Reagan's  grace- 
ful speech  t«  the  British  Parliament  put  the 
ball  right  ini  Russia's  comer. 

Despite  the  revised  Indeed,  recast  image  of 
President  Reagan  from  what  many  people 
abroad  beleved  from  propaganda  and 
sneers  aboui  cowpoke  actors  ready  to  shoot, 
a  series  of  protest  anti-nuclear  demonstra- 
tions have  peen  orchestrated  in  New  York 
and  around  this  country  demanding  that  we 
and  NOT  the  Russians  freeze  nuclear  weap- 
onry first.  In  that  way,  their  reasoning  runs, 
the  Soviets  will  be  compelled  to  reduce 
atomic  arsenals.  How  naive  and  foolish,  con- 
sidering the  Soviet  record  on  doing  things 
voluntarily,  i 

While  demonstrators  are  assigned  their 
placards  by  peacenik-appointed  organiza- 
tions, let's  examine  the  Soviet  record 
through  theae  past  36  years  as  I  have: 

Start  witB  the  Baruch  Plan,  named  for 
the  late  an^  eminent  counsellor  to  Ameri- 
can presidents,  Bernard  M.  Baruch.  As  I 
noted  earlie^,  the  U.S.  was  at  the  time  the 
only  nuclea^  power  in  the  world.  We  pro- 
posed tumiiig  over  all  nuclear  weapons  to 
an  intemaUonal  authority.  It  also  would 
have  placed  the  peaceful  use  of  nuclear 
power  under  this  global  directorate.  "Nyet." 
retorted  the  late  tjrrant  Stalin  whose  scien- 
tific teams  Were  being  fed  U.8.-Brltish  nu- 
clear secren  to  get  the  Russian  atomic 
system  builq  and  thereby  menace  the  world. 

Nearly  a  decade  later,  during  which  time 
the  Soviets  developed  vast  nuclear  weapon 
capacity,  Pnesident  Elsenhower  offered  his 
"open  sUes''  blueprint,  in  1955.  It  would 
have  meant  aerial  inspection  and  verifica- 
tion by  the  VS.  and  Soviets  of  each  other's 
military  sites.  The  Ute  NikiU  S.  Khru- 
shchev led  the  Kremlin  in  shouting  that  the 
suggestion  was  a  No  No— strictly  an  "Ameri- 
can trick."  pnder  President  Kennedy,  the 
Soviets  in  1961  rejected  on-site  inspection 
and  verificsjtion  of  nuclear  mstallations  to 
eliminate  niiclear  missile  systems. 

At  long  lakt.  the  world  in  general  and  the 
VS.  In  particular  obtained  in  1963  a  limited 
nuclear  tesd  ban.  The  Soviets  agreed  to  an 
American  proposal  banning  nuclear  tests  in 
the  atmoq>aere,  in  space  and  under  water. 
But  hold  oa:  The  U.S.S.R.  refused  to  ban 
underground  tests  with  random  on-site  in- 
spections.    I 

The  dreaiy  negotiating  process  continued 
with  other  17.S.  administrations  and  Brezh- 
nev-led Kre  nlln  leaders.  In  a  spirit  of  hope 
former  Seer  ttary  of  State  Cyrus  Vance  went 
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to  Moscow  in  1977  on  a  strategic  arms  re- 
duction mission.  He  proposed  a  one-third 
cut  in  nuclear  missiles  and  bombers  on  each 
side  as  well  as  2,000  assorted  weapons.  He 
qjedfically  Identified  the  threat  of  more 
than  300  heavy  Russian  missiles— then 
having  only  one  warhead  each  and  now  10— 
But  Brezhnev  flatly  answered,  nyet.  When 
Vance  even  suggested  that  the  U.S.  would 
cut  back  production  of  the  Cruise  missile,  if 
the  Soviets  reduced  Backfire  bombers, 
Brezhnev  rejected  everything,  including  a 
few  of  his  maybes. 

So,  we  get  to  the  1979  Vienna  summit 
when  former  President  Jimmy  Carter 
thought  he  sealed  a  SALT  II  deal  and  kissed 
Brezhnev  for  being  so  understanding.  The 
U.S.  Senate  took  a  good  look  at  the  package 
and  to  this  day  refuses  to  approve  the  meas- 
ure because  It  leaves  us  nsJced  to  Soviet  bal- 
listic missilery.  Incidentally,  the  hydra- 
headed  Soviet  S8-20S.  numbering  320  today 
and  growing  numerically  each  week,  can 
reach  every  city  in  Western  Europe  present- 
ly. 

The  spontaneous  enthusiasm  with  which 
President  Reagan's  appeal  for  disarmament 
and  peace  was  received  abroad  apparently 
hasn't  impressed  many  made-ln-the-USA 
anti-nuclear  demonstrators.  Instead  of  en- 
couraging their  president  to  keep  up  the 
good  work  they  "Protest".  As  near  as  I  can 
figiire  out  the  protesting  is  against  the  fact 
that  the  U.S.  is  not  willing  to  disarm  unilat- 
erally. 

The  thought  occurs  to  me  that  some  of 
them  should  apply  to  their  local  Russian 
Consulate  for  visas  and  If  a  few  100  or  1,000 
are  accepted,  which  I  very  seriously  doubt,  I 
am  sure  the  U.S.  government  would  be  glad 
to  underwrite  their  round-trip  tickets  to 
protest  a  few  days  in  Moscow.  The  weather 
is  Just  getting  nice  there  now  and  I  am  s»ire 
they'll  get  a  hot  reception  from  the  Krem- 
lin. 

Shortly  after  President  Reagan  assumed 
office,  he  proposed  a  "zero  option,"  meaning 
elimination  of  all  intermediate  nuclear  mis- 
siles In  Europe.  The  Russians  play  mum  on 
that  one.  Our  president,  striving  foi  mean- 
ingful peaceful  accommodation,  more  re- 
cently offered  what  he  called  "STAR'T' 
(Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks)— not  limi- 
tation, mind  you— and  Brezhnev  grudgingly 
replied,  "da"  to  the  June  29th  date  for  nego- 
tiations to  begin  in  Geneva.  The  Soviet 
leader  added  that  talks  could  begin  but  that 
the  U.S.S.R.  doesn't  accept  any  of  President 
Reagan's  Ideas  to  reduce  nuclear  arms. 
How's  that  for  openers? 

President  Reagan  won't  let  up.  He 
launched  a  crussde  for  peace  in  Europe  and 
intends  to  keep  at  it  on  his  home  turf.  His 
words  to  the  BriUsb  Parliament  in  London 
remain  memorable: 

"Let's  leave  Marxism."  he  declared,  "on 
the  ash  heap  of  history." 

You  don't  have  to  guess  who  the  villain  in 
the  act  will  turn  out  to  be. 


Thk  Art  or  SrATXsiiAif ship 
(By  William  Randolph  Hearst,  Jr.) 

President  Reagan  had  a  busy  enough 
schedule  when  he  set  out  on  a  noteworthy 
loAlay  Journey  to  Western  Europe  a  couple 
of  weeks  ago,  but  his  troubles  piled  up  as  vi- 
olence in  the  Falklands  and  Middle  East  In- 
creased. 

Fighting  in  the  Falkland  Islands  was 
winding  down  to  an  Argentine  surrender  to 
British  forces  when  Israel  invaded  Lebanon. 
The  wires  have  been  humming  for  two 
weeks  about  the  Israelis,  destabillzation  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  about  capitulation  by 
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the  Junta  in  Argentina- which  also  blamed 
us  for  siding  with  Britain  but  whose  mili- 
tary fiasco  provoked  demonstrations  in 
Buenos  Aires. 

Behind  the  fast-breaking  news.  President 
Reagan  negotiated  with  Western  economic 
allies.  He  manuevered  them  into  re-evaluat- 
Ing  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  encour- 
aged friends  with  a  cohesive  program  for  ob- 
taining a  U.S.  national  budget  from  Con- 
gress. He  managed  the  budget  achievement 
by  telephoning  back  to  Washington  so  that 
a  coalition  of  Democrats  and  Republicans 
would  iMss  a  suitable  bill. 

In  effect,  our  president  had  to  heed  spe- 
cial pleas  and  causes  besides  working  fever- 
ishly—with trusted  aides  behind  the 
scenes— to  defuse  the  dangerous  shooting 
situations.  His  critics  always  have  carped 
that  President  Reagan  knows  nothing  about 
foreign  affairs.  He  has  proved  decisively,  I 
feel,  that  he  can  grasp  both  foreign  and  do- 
mestic issues  and  solve  them  satisfactorily. 

He  aided  Britain  and  the  govertunent  of 
Prime  Minister  Mrs.  Margaret  Thatcher. 
Why?  They  are  staunch  members  of  NATO 
and  historically  It  is  the  United  Kingdom 
from  whom  we  derive  many  of  our  tradition- 
al parliamentary  beliefs.  Certainly,  we  were 
reluctant  to  antagonize  Argentina.  But  Its 
hard-nosed  Junta,  seeking  to  appease  a  hos- 
tile citizenry,  chose  naked  aggression  by 
which  to  seize  the  150-year-old  British-held 
Falklands. 

Joseph  Kingsbury  Smith,  Hearst  natioiuU 
editor,  cogently  pointed  out  that  In  1980  the 
British  government  offered  to  grant  "Argen- 
tina sovereignty  over  the  Falklands  in 
return  for  a  long-term  lease  of  the  islands  to 
Britain."  It  was  similar  to  the  99-year  con- 
tract made  between  Britain  and  China  for 
part  of  Hong  Kong,  which  expires  in  1999. 
The  military  Junta  rejected  the  offer  and 
opted  for  invasion,  which  proved  so  disas- 
trous. 

As  a  result,  one-time  strongman  Gen.  Leo- 
poldo  Galtieri  has  been  forced  to  resign  as 
Argentine  president,  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  and  member  of  the  ruling  Junta. 
He  was  axed  to  stem  uiurest  caused  by  the 
catastrophic  war  then  the  interim  regime  in 
Buenos  Aires  quickly  approved  safe  passage 
for  Argentine  POWs  to  return  home  on 
British  ships. 

Israel  launched  an  invasion  of  Lebanon 
after  Arab  terrorlsU  attempted  back  in 
London  to  assassinate  the  Israeli  ambassa- 
dor to  Britain.  No  doubt  Prime  Minister 
Menacbem  Begin  will  try  and  explain  while 
in  the  U.S.  and  at  the  UJf .  Israel's  compul- 
sion for  the  invasion.  President  Reagan  has 
demanded  that  all  foreign  forces  withdraw 
from  war-torn  Lebanon  where  the  Soviet 
client,  Syria,  also  kept  forces  for  years  and 
shows  some  signs  of  getting  them  out. 

Embattled  Pronler  Begin  told  the  VX.. 
where  most  Arab  delegates  walked  out 
before  his  speech,  that  "self-defense  is  a 
most  sacred  right  and  duty  of  man. "  EarUer 
he  had  told  another  audience  at  a  United 
Jewish  Appeal  dinner  that  no  power  on 
earth  could  compel  Israel  to  withdraw  from 
Lebanon  unUl  an  adeqiwte  peace  settlement 
was  accepted. 

The  administration's  dismay  over  the  con- 
tinued presence  of  crack  Israeli  forces  in 
Lebanon  could  hold  up  the  sale  of  75  F-16 
Jet  fighters  to  Israel.  These  planes  proved 
vastly  superior,  by  the  way,  over  the  Syrians 
by  Just  about  blasting  the  opposition  out  of 
the  iky  in  their  Russian-made  MiO-23s.  In 
diplomatic  parlance,  this  is  known  as  "lever- 
age." It  sends  a  signal  to  the  Israelis  and 
Arabs  that  the  U.S.  isn't  a  helpless  giant  in- 
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capable  of  trying  to  set  things  right  when 
adjustment  is  needtd. 

It  also  tells  the  Soviet  Union  a  great  deal. 
The  Russians,  who  are  self-appointed  pro- 
tectors of  Islam,  are  in  their  second  year  of 
the  invasion-occupation  of  Afghanistan,  a 
Moslem  nation.  They  are  deeply  bogged 
down  there  against  fierce  Afghan  guerrilla 
fighters  and  just  rushed  in  two  divisions  of 
reinforcements,  bringing  the  Soviet  involve- 
ment to  around  125.000  men. 

Their  puppet  communist  regime  in  Poland 
still  keeps  thousands  of  Solidarity  workers 
In  JaU  but  is  facing  Its  biggest  test  yet  as 
summer  approaches.  Sympathizers  of  Soli- 
darity vow  a  national  strike  If  prisoners 
aren't  released  and  free  trade  unions  remain 
banned.  Martial  law,  imposed  last  Decem- 
ber, is  stm  harshly  in  effect  throughout 
Poland. 

In  a  straightforward  manner.  President 
Reagan  told  the  Houses  of  I*arllament  in 
London  that  he  advocated  peaceful  settle- 
ments with  the  USSR,  which  Just  trotted 
out  an  old  propaganda  ploy  at  the  U.N.  dis- 
armament marathon  talk  sessions  by  vowing 
that  it  wouldn't  be  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons.  Well,  the  Russians  equally  refuse 
to  allow  verification  of  their  nuclear  stock- 
piles. It's  their  method  of  propaganda  re- 
buttal against  President  Reagan,  who  urged 
meaningful  peace  abroad  and  at  home.  Put- 
ting the  Soviets  on  the  defensive  was  Just 
super! 

To  my  mind,  there  hasn't  been  such  an 
overall  good  show  by  any  American  presi- 
dent in  peacetime  as  President  Reagan's. 

I  do  believe  that  Congress  deservedly 
should  get  its  lumps.  The  Kiplinger  Wash- 
ington Letter  had  this  to  report  recently 
about  a  volume  of  mall  to  Its  offices: 

'We  caught  an  earful  about  Congress  .  .  . 
its  effect  on  the  economy— a  pack  of  foot- 
dragging,  finger-pointinj  nincompoops. 
Walt  tin  November."  Those  are  the  mid- 
term elections. 

President  Reagan  has  addressed  his  mes- 
sage to  the  U.N..  once  again  emphasizing 
peace  for  the  entire  world  which  would 
allow  for  the  well-being  of  all  people.  The 
Soviets,  who  gave  their  views  as  those  of 
President  Leonid  Brezhnev  via  Foreign  Min- 
ister Andrei  Gromyko.  cracked  down  in 
Moscow  on  a  group  of  anti-nuclear  demon- 
strators meeting  In  a  Moscow  apartment. 

In  sum,  I  believe  Dhat  President  Reagan 
has  acquitted  himself  exceedingly  well  on 
all  difficult  fronts  and  against  all  adversar- 
ies searching  for  an  opening.  To  paraphrase 
Abraham  Lincoln,  It  is  true  that  you  can 
please  all  the  people  some  of  the  time;  you 
can  even  please  some  of  the  people  aU  the 
time:  but  you  can't  please  all  of  the  people 
all  of  the  time. 

So  my  unsolicited  advice  to  President 
Reagan  is:  Keep  on  doing  what  you  prom- 
ised. The  majority  of  the  voters  elected  you 
on  that  platform.* 


SEPTEMBER  CLUB  SERVICE  TO 
SENIORS 


HON.  CLAUDE  PEPPER 

OPPLoanu 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEHTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1982 
•  Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  May 
25.  the  Fairfax.  Va.,  Journal  published 
an  excellent  article  and  editorial  re- 
garding the  launching  of  a  new  pro- 
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gram,  the  September  Club.  This  pro- 
gram offers  a  variety  of  services  to 
older  people  who  want  to  continue 
living  at  home.  The  September  Club 
was  designed  by  Independent  Seniors. 
Inc..  a  private  sector  initiative  locally 
owned  and  operated  by  social  service 
professionals.  For  those  who  do  not  re- 
quire fuU-time  nursing  care,  the  Sep- 
tember Club  offers  a  comprehensive 
in-home  support  service  program. 

The  September  Club  was  established 
to  provide  the  full  range  of  support 
necessary  for  seniors  to  maintain  an 
independent  and  dignified  lifestyle. 
Regular  benefits  for  members  of  the 
September  Club  include:  monthly 
home  visits  by  a  personal  counselor; 
around-the-clock  assistance  in  han- 
dling problems  which  arise  between 
regularly  scheduled  visits:  weekly  de- 
livery of  drugstore,  grocery  and  dry- 
cleaning  items:  consumer  protection 
and  group  buying  power  for  services 
such  as  plumbing  or  electrical  work; 
home  Improvements,  and  roof  repairs; 
programs  promoting  nutrition,  physi- 
cal fitness  and  activities  designed  to 
enrich  daily  living;  consultation  and 
referral  on  residential  alternatives; 
regular  monitoring  of  home  safety  and 
security  needs;  social  opportunities 
with  other  club  members;  arrange- 
ments for  volunteer  work;  and  assist- 
ance in  finding  part-time  employment. 
In  addition,  members  of  the  club  may 
select  from  a  variety  of  optional  serv- 
ices, including  home  helper  aides; 
transportation  to  and  from  doctors'  of- 
fices, shopping  centers  and  the  homes 
of  friends;  home  maintenance  services; 
24-hour  emergency  services  and 
weekly  visits  by  a  personal  counselor. 
For  those  seniors  living  with  relatives, 
the  September  Club  offers  family  sup- 
port services,  such  as  counseling,  and 
also  evening,  overnight  or  weekend 
respite  care. 

For  the  past  several  years,  I  have  ad- 
dressed the  need  for  a  continuum  of 
care  and  services  for  older  Americans. 
Certainly,  quality  nursing  home  care 
is  an  essential  component  of  this  con- 
tinuum. But  for  those  at  risk  of  Insti- 
tutionalization, services  such  as  home 
health,  homemaker,  adult  day  care 
and  respite  care  can  make  the  differ- 
ence between  living  independently  In 
one's  own  home  and  having  to  move 
Into  a  nursing  home  for  full-time  care. 
We  must  remember  that  most  older 
Americans  do  not  heed  nursing  home 
care.  Most  would  prefer  to  live  in  their 
own  homes.  As  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Aging,  I  have  intro- 
duced and  supported  legislation  to  in- 
clude a  wide  range- of  nonlnstitutlonal 
services  under  medicare  and  medicaid. 
I  enthusiastically  support  the  estab- 
lishment of  community  initiatives, 
such  as  this  program,  that  offer  older 
persons  the  health  and  social  services 
they  need  in  order  to  live  independent- 
ly. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  Insert  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  article  and 
editoriU  from  the  Fairfax  Journal 
which  discuss  this  laudable  initiative. 

The  inaterlal  follows: 
NuKSiiK  Holds  DoR'T  Always  BCbt  Older 
Peoples' Nkkds 
(By  Robert  R.  Aptekar) 
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>t  accept  the  premise  of  the  Ifay  11 
article.  "The  Oraying  of  Northern 
that  building  more  nursing  home 
is  the  answer  to  meeting  the  pro- 
icreaslng  needs  of  Northern  Viivln- 
trs. 

T  solution  Is  to  provide  a  full  range 
of  suppprt  choices  of  which  nursing  home 
care  be<^me8  Just  one  of  the  options. 

Seniois  who  find  thenuelvea  gradually 
needing  Increased  support  usually  have 
little  alfemative  but  to  move  Into  an  Institu- 
tion. It  is  this  lack  of  options  that  causes 
many  ssiiors  to  leave  their  cherished  homes 
before  they  require  full-time  nursing  care. ' 

The  best  choice  for  many  seniors  is  to 
remain  In  their  homes  where  they  can  main- 
tain th^  Independence  and  dignity.  What 
is  needed  to  make  this  possible  Is  to  offer 
new  al^matlves  which  complement  the 
support  {they  receive  from  their  family  with 
services  such  as  a  homemaker  to  help  pre- 
pare meals,  day  care,  transportation  assist- 
ance, or^elp  with  home  repairs. 

Curreat  government  sumiort  for  programs 
which  iould  provide  seniors  with  these 
needed  services  is  almost  nil.  For  the  most 
part,  fefleral  programs  are  Institutionally 
Id  support  only  5  to  10  percent  of 
>n's  seniors. 

[h  federal  support  through  pro- 
ich  as  Medicare  and  Medicaid  pro- 
vide forjabout  half  of  all  nursing  home  ex- 
penditures, these  programs  provide  only 
token  cttyerage  for  homemaker/chore  serv- 
ice and  tpe  other  in-home  supports. 

The  niajor  providers  of  care  for  the  90 
percent  of  seniors  residing  In  the  communi- 
ty are  their  family  members— usually  the 
adult  dijughters.  Tet.  as  more  women  work 
outside  file  home,  and  families  become  more 
mobile,  jramlly  support  alone  Is  often  not 
enough. 

iblllty  to  obtain  appropriate  out- 
irt  aervioes  which  would  ease  the 
thus  allow  seniors  to  remain  In 
homes  produces  an  agonising  dl- 
tr  many  families.  The  lack  of  alter- 
natives tad  the  government  support  avail- 
able tot  residential  nursing  care  often 
precipitates  the  premature  placement  of  the 
elderly  riarent  in  an  Institutional  setting. 

Perhais  that  la  why  studies  suggest  that 
30  to  40lpereent  of  those  currentiy  residing 
in  nuramg  homes  would  not  be  there  If  In- 
home  s«f>port  services  were  available. 

For  the  senior,  the  giving  up  of  the  cher- 
ished home,  familiar  surroundings,  and  a 
lifelong  ^Ilectlon  of  memories  can  be  very 
painful.  { 

Recognizing  the  other  losses  that  must  be 
faced,  4>ch  as  that  of  a  spouse,  a  Job. 


Income, 


stand  h^w  home  becomes  of  prime  Impor- 

'   Is  their  identity,  and  a  place  where 

maintain  their  autonomy  and  con- 


tance;  it 
they  cai 
troL 

No  ofl^ 
nursing 


will  argue  against  the  need  for 
nstitutions.  They  are  a  vital  option 


for  thofl^  seniors  who  require  full-time  nurs- 
ing care]  But  for  those  seniors  who  want  to 
retain  tkeir  homes  and  do  not  require  such 
care,  In-home  support  options  must  be  made 
available. 


prestige,  friends,  one  can  under- 
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No,  we  don't  need  more  nursing  home 
beds.  What  We  need  is  to  develop  more  alter- 
natives, as  (former  congressman)  Joe  Fisher 
suggested,  which  will  provide  new  choices 
for  seniors  and  their  families  as  we  prepare 
for  the  incneasing  demands  of  the  80's  and 
90's.  I 

(Robert  rI  Aptekar,  a  resident  of  McLean, 
is  presldenii  of  Independent  Seniors  Inc., 
which  offera  the  September  Club  program 
of  services.) 


loas  Wamt  To  Stat  vk  Own 
Hos 


MAirrl 


There's  b^n  a  major  boom  In  nursing 
homes  in  re^nt  years.  For  some  senior  clti- 
sens.  nursliv  homes  are  absolutely  esasen- 
tial.  But  for  many  others,  institutional  care 
is  not  required  and  not  desired. 

As  Robert!  Aptekar  so  apUy  puts  in  his 
Viewpoint  oh  this  page,  "the  best  choice  for 
many  seniors  is  to  remain  In  their  homes 
where  they<  can  maintain  their  independ- 
ence and  dlnity." 

After  all.  the  home  has  probably  been  the 
focal  point  of  their  lives  for  many  years. 
Few  people  really  want  to  give  up  their 
homes.  But  they  face  two  big  problems: 
heavy  real  esUte  taxes  and  the  difficulties 
of  handling  the  chores  that  go  with  living  In 
a  home.        i 

Many  Northern  Virginia  governments  now 
offer  property  tax  breaks  for  people  over  65 
with  llmlteq  incomes.  But  up  until  now,  the 
second  problem  offered  no  obvious  solution. 
Yard  work,  home  repairs,  even  periodic 
cleaning  canj  be  a  heavy  load. 

Transportation  to  shopping  centers  or 
neighborhood  stores  Is  often  a  problem  too. 
since  some  o^der  people  find  that  deteriorat- 
ing eyesight  I  or  reaction  time  might  prevent 
driving.  When  the  difficulties  reach  a  cer- 
tain level,  the  older  citizen  may  well  toss  in 
the  sponge  and  head  for  a  nursing  home 
simply  becaise  there  are  no  other  reasona- 
ble options.  I 

What  Mr.  Aptekar  didn't  mention  in  his 
Viewpoint  article  is  that  a  relatively  new 
idea  may  provide  another  alternative  for 
older  people  who  want  to  stay  in  their 
homes  for  a  while.  The  concept  involves  so- 
called  "support  services"  for  seniors  who 
can't  handleihome  chores  alone. 

Those  services  can  Include  transportation 
to  stores  or  physicians'  offices,  help  at  home 
with  lawn  eare,  minor  repairs  and  other 
chores,  regular  visits  by  trained  profession- 
als who  can  assist  in  handling  various  prob- 
lems, etc. 

Aptekar,  f(  trmer  director  of  family  service 
for  the  old  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion and  Weuare,  has  launched  what  might 
be  the  first  program  of  this  type.  Called  the 
September  plub,  the  McLean-based  oper- 
ation offers  a  number  of  regular  and  option- 
al services  to  help  older  people  cope  at 
home. 

The  private  firm  charges  for  its  services 
but  rates  aopear  to  be  considerably  lower 
than  anyone  could  negotiate  indivldiudly 
with  people  io  handle  the  same  tasks. 

We  think  l|he  concept  is  sensible,  provided 
that  charges  continue  to  remain  within  the 
reach  of  oldir  people,  many  of  whom  are  on 
fixed  incomes.  We  think  services  such  as 
those  offere  I  in  McLean  will  make  it  possi- 
ble for  maiQr  older  people  to  live  normal 
lives  in  theli^  own  homes— an  attractive  al- 
ternative to  Institutional  care.* 
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JOHN  J.  GOTTES— ADVENTURER, 
PUBLIC  OFFICIAL 


HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF  CALirORIflA 
Iir  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
share  with  my  colleagues  a  brief  ac- 
count of  some  of  the  achievements  of 
Mr.  John  J.  Oottes.  the  city  attorney 
for  the  city  of  South  Gate  for  the  past 
26  years,  and  who  is  now  retiring  from 
that  post. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  article 
siunmarizes  the  vast  achievements  of 
Mr.  Gottes  as  an  adventurer  and  as  a 
public  official.  I  would  like  my  col- 
leagues to  take  notice  of  this  outstand- 
ing and  exceptional  citizen. 
[From  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  Bday  23.  1982] 

CiTT  Attorney  Suhvives  Advewtdhes,  26 

Years  op  South  Gate  Politics 

(By  Kristlna  Llndgren) 

With  a  band  of  fellow  explorers  In  1971. 
he  traced  the  Amazon  river  from  its  mouth 
on  the  coast  of  Brazil  through  4,000  miles  of 
South  American  tropical  rain  forest  to  the 
headwaters  in  Peru. 

The  next  year,  on  muleback,  he  followed 
author  Earle  Stanley  Oardner's  tracks  into 
the  San  Francisco  mountains  of  Baja  Cali- 
fornia in  search  of  Indian  cave  paintings.  To 
get  into  remote  areas  of  Mexico,  he  learned 
how  to  fly— which  makes  him  one  of  the  few 
one-armed  pilots  around. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  thing 
about  60-year-old  John  J.  Gottes,  a  child- 
hood polio  victim  and  a  former  USC  Law 
School  honors  student,  is  that  he  has  stayed 
in  South  Gate  as  city  attorney  for  the  last 
26  years. 

Not  that  life  In  South  Gate  has  been 
tame. 

Gottes  has  seen  the  Industrial  working- 
class  town  through  the  boom  years  of  its 
automobile,  rubber  and  metal  factories. 
More  recently,  he  weathered  a  turbulent  po- 
litical era  marked  by  a  bitter  recall  election, 
a  wave  of  resignations  and  early  retirements 
at  City  Hall  and  challenges  to  his  loyalty 
and  ability  by  some  council  members. 

With  only  three  days  off  in  three  years 
between  his  law  practice  and  being  city  at- 
torney, Gottes  said  he  has  decided  to  retire 
on  July  1.  "But  I've  enjoyed  every  minute  of 
it,"  he  said  in  an  interview  last  week.  "It  was 
like  being  appointed  a  city  councilman  for 
life  and  1  never  had  to  nm  for  office." 

Stricken  with  polio  at  the  age  of  8,  Gottes 
had  to  have  his  right  arm  amputated.  He 
talks  about  It  today  In  wisecracks.  "It's 
always  been  a  great  help  to  me:  I  never  had 
to  wash  dishes  or  change  a  diaper." 

He  explains.  "If  you  look  at  life  In  a  seri- 
ous vein,  you  wouldn't  last  six  months.  As  I 
look  at  it,  the  loss  of  one  arm  could  be  a 
handicap.  But  I  regard  it  as  a  huge  chal- 
lenge, and  every  time  you  do  something  it's 
a  great  victory." 

One  of  those  challenges  was  the  chance  to 
be  city  attorney.  Already  the  assistant  city 
attorney  when  his  predecessor  Clyde  Wood- 
worth  retired  In  1956,  Gottes  probably  had 
an  edge  to  replace  him. 

"They  gave  an  exam  and  I  was  at  the  top 
of  the  list,"  he  said  with  mock  braggadocio. 
"Of  course,  I  was  the  only  one  that  applied 
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...  It  only  paid  $200  or  $300  a  month  at 
that  time." 

Hailing  from  the  Sawtelle  area  of  West 
Los  Angeles,  Gottes  arrived  in  South  Gate 
in  1949  to  Join  the  firm  of  a  prominent 
South  Gate  attorney.  By  the  early  1950s,  he 
had  set  down  roots,  established  his  own 
practice  and  "married  the  local  beauty 
queen." 

He  said  he  took  the  Job  as  the  city's  chief 
legal  counsel  "because  I  felt  it  had  a  long 
future."  His  greatest  mark,  he  said,  has 
been  to  keep  the  city  out  of  major  litigation. 
"There's  a  time  to  fight  and  a  time  to  run, 
that's  what  I've  told  my  city  councils." 

Over  the  years,  he  had  won  some  difficult 
cases  for  the  city,  including  successfully  de- 
fending the  city's  ban  on  the  use  of  parks 
for  other  than  recreational  purposes.  When 
two  councilmen  did  not  file  reelection 
papers  by  the  deadline  because  of  an  appar- 
ent misunderstanding.  Gottes'  position  that 
they  remain  on  the  ballot  was  upheld  by  the 
state  Supreme  Court. 

The  Job  pays  considerably  more  these 
days— $28,000  a  year,  with  another  raise  in 
the  offing.  But  Gottes  said  it  was  time  for 
"fresh  blood.  Twenty-six  yean  Is  a  long 
time,  and  I'd  like  to  spend  a  lltUe  more  time 
in  my  own  office." 

He  is  leaving  as  the  dty  slides  toward  a 
fiscal  crisis.  The  Impact  of  several  large 
plant  closures  is  rippling  throughout  the 
local  economy,  hurting  retail  shops  and 
leaving  many  without  Jobs.  City  officials 
said  sales  tax  revenues— the  chief  source  of 
Income — dropped  30  percent  In  March. 

But  Gottes  said  the  dty  was  in  "good 
hands"  with  its  new  top  administrator, 
Bruce  Spragg.  "He's  doing  things  we  haven't 
done  here  In  20  years.  In  five  years,  you 
won't  recognize  South  Gate,"  he  predicted. 

Aside  from  his  career  at  City  Hall  and  his 
successful  practice  specializing  in  probate 
and  wills,  Gottes  regards  qualifying  for  a 
pilot's  license  at  the  age  of  45  as  "the  great- 
est victory  in  my  whole  life." 

He  sold  his  plane  a  few  years  ago  and 
doesn't  fly  anymore  "because  it  was  getting 
too  old  and  so  was  L"  But  he  speaks  fondly 
of  the  specially  modified  twin-engine  Cessna 
175.  the  plane  he  trained  on  and  flew  for  12 
years. 

After  his  retlremait,  Oottes  expects  to  be 
a  frequent  visitor  to  City  Hall,  active  In  dvlc 
groups  and  doing  work  for  the  city  from 
time  to  time.  Mostly,  be  will  be  building  up 
his  law  practice  in  hopes  that  his  son,  John 
Jr.,  and  daughter,  Nancy  Masters,  will  finish 
law  school  and  Join  his  firm. 

He  also  wants  to  spend  more  time  with  his 
wife,  Elizabeth,  who  recently  suffered  a 
severe  heart  attack. 

Wanderlust  may  be  tugging  at  him,  too. 
Gottes  and  his  cohorU,  like  South  Gate  re- 
altor Dick  Moore,  are  planning  a  trip  to 
Outer  Mongolia  for  next  spring  and  a  Jeep 
trek  across  1,700  miles  of  northern  Austra- 
lia. 

Before  his  retirement,  Gottes  will  break  In 
his  successor,  who  will  be  chosen  in  the  next 
few  weeks.  "The  most  Important  thing  I 
could  say  is  learn  to  be  tolerant.  You're  not 
Infallible. 

"Don't  take  criticism  persoiuOly.  It's  not 
because  (a  councilman)  disllkea  you:  it's  be- 
cause he  thinks  he's  doing  the  best  thing  for 

the  dty.  Everybody  has  a  right  to  disagree 

with  you  and  a  responsibility  to  do  so  If 

they  think  you're  wrong."  • 
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POLITICS— TAKING  AIM  AT  THE 
MILITARY 


HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

Of  HEW  YORK 
HI  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESERTATTVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  an  article  in  the  June  issue  of 
Attenzione  magazine,  published  in 
New  York  City,  which  I  want  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

The  article  was  authored  by  Nicho- 
las Acocella,  and  is  entitled  Politics- 
Taking  Aim  at  the  Military.  More  im- 
portantly, however,  it  deals  with  our 
colleague.  Congressman  Joseph  P.  An- 
DABBO,  and  his  chairmanship  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  had  the  privilege  of  serving 
in  the  House  with  Joe  Addabbo  since 
the  87th  Congress,  and  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  both  from  Queens 
County  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of 
working  closely  with  him  over  the 
years. 

I  can  testify  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
Information  in  the  article.  Behind  the 
warm  and  friendly  personality,  there 
is  an  enormous  amount  of  ability. 
There  is  also  a  sharp  and  agile  mind, 
and  an  absolute  dedication  to  making 
the  Defense  Department  operate  effi- 
ciently and  responsibly,  and  within  ap- 
propriate guidelines. 

The  article  follows: 

Politics— TAKiifC  Am  at  the  Militart 
(By  Nicholas  Acocella) 

PARING  THE  PENTAGON'S  PROCURElIXirr  BUDGET 
IS  A  BIG  TASK,  BUT  THAT'S  WHAT  JOSEPH  AD- 
DABBO HAS  BET  HIS  SIGHTS  ON 

You  can't  tell  a  congressman  by  his  cover. 
Joseph  Addabbo  of  Queens  might  seem  an 
unlikely  person  to  be  questioning  the  mili- 
tary about  how  it  buys  its  weapons,  but  that 
is  exactly  what  he  does. 

A  round— almost  chferublc— little  man  in 
his  late  fifties  with  thinning  hair,  trim 
moustache,  and  a  discernible  New  York 
accent  (he  has  "idears."  for  example),  Ad- 
dabbo has  represented  the  Italian,  Jewish, 
and  black  neighborhoods  of  southern 
Queens  since  1961.  On  the  surface,  he  ap- 
pears to  be  nothing  more  than  a  local  hack 
who  owes  his  office  to  the  county  political 
organization,  quietly  votes  along  the  lines  of 
his  middle-class  constituency,  and  shies 
away  from  rocking  the  boat. 

But  this  is  not  the  case.  Addabbo  earned  a 
law  degree  at  the  age  of  21,  was  the  young- 
est member  of  the  Eighty-seventh  Congress, 
and  Is  an  articulate  and  skilled  legislative 
leader  who  commands  great  respect  from 
his  peers. 

The  high  points  of  Addabbo's  career  came 
in  1973,  when  he  led  the  fight  on  the  House 
floor  that  resulted  in  a  vote  to  end  the 
bombing  of  Cambodia,  and  In  1977,  when  he 
wrote  the  amendment  to  discontinue  pro- 
duction of  the  air  force's  Bl  bomber.  Nei- 
ther accomplishment  was  popular  at  the 
Pentagon,  which  had  no  cause  for  celebra- 
tion when  Addabbo  became  chairman  of  the 
Defense  Appropriations  Subcommittee  In 
1979. 
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Back  home  In  Queens,  Add&bbo  experi- 
enced almost  no  political  repercussions  from 
his  battles  with  the  military.  SUunch  Re- 
publicans may  live  in  Addabbo's  district,  but 
the  overwhelminc  majority  of  them  vote  for 
a  congressman  whose  views  don't  exactly  co- 
incide with  those  most  frequently  expressed 
in  neighborhood  bars  and  veterans'  halls. 

Addabbo  clarifies  this  paradox  simply.  "I 
have  no  qualms,"  he  says,  "about  going 
before  an  American  Legion  or  a  VFW  meet- 
ing and  explaining  exactly  what  the  Issues 
are.  When  I  can  explain  things  one-on-one 
they  often  see  the  basis  of  my  objections 
and  many  times  wQl  agree  with  my  posi- 
tion." Addabbo  must  be  very  persuasive. 
The  last  time  he  had  a  Republican  oppo- 
nent. In  the  1972  election.  Addabbo  took  75 
percent  of  the  vote.  The  Queens  Republican 
party,  obviously  knowing  when  to  surren- 
der, has  given  Addabbo  its  endorsement  in 
every  subsequent  election.  Since  he  also 
runs  with  the  active  support  of  the  Demo- 
cratic and  Liberal  parties,  he  is  virtually  un- 
beatable. He  describes  this  enviable  arrange- 
ment with  characteristic  imder-statement  as 
"comfortable." 

Addabbo  stresses  the  difference  between 
"military  spending,"  which  he  opposes,  and 
"defense  spending,"  which  he  supports.  Late 
last  year  Addabbo's  subcommittee  complet- 
ed a  year-long  study  of  the  Pentagon's  pro- 
civement  policies  and  practices  and  present- 
ed its  findings  to  Defense  Secretary  Caspar 
Weinberger.  Most  of  the  four-volume  report 
is  classified  and  not  available  to  the  public, 
but  Addabbo  is  willing  to  discuss  some  of 
the  contents,  which  are  often  scathing  but 
sometimes  almost  comical.  The  subcommit- 
tee's analysis  of  the  way  the  Defense  De- 
partment develops  and  buys  new  weapons  Is 
like  a  visit  to  Oz.  Along  the  yellow  brick 
road  from  research  to  development  to  test- 
ing to  production,  you  meet  people  who 
seemingly  have  no  heart,  no  brains,  and  no 
courage.  And  at  the  end  of  the  road  there  is 
a  new  weapons  system,  which,  as  often  as 
not,  is  more  smoke  and  mirrors  than  sub- 
stance. It  is  enough  to  make  you  wish  you 
were  back  in  Kansas. 

TICXZTS  TO  HIDE 

On  the  least  grandiose  level,  the  subcom- 
mittee found  defense  contractors  hiding 
such  Items  as  ten  $160  tickets  to  the  pre- 
miere of  Superman  and  $366  for  a  tour  of 
TUuana.  These  tidbits  emerged  from  a  small 
sampling  of  contractors'  reports.  (There 
aren't  enough  auditors  to  review  the  details 
of  every  report.)  President  Reagan  and 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  Director 
David  Stockman  have  shown  great  Interest 
In  the  waste  and  inefficiency  of  the  food 
stamp  program.  Perhaps  they  should  note 
the  madness  of  a  system  that  allows  a  Pen- 
tagon official  to  approve  payment  of  a  bill 
that  includes  the  price  of  very  expensive 
movie  tickets. 

Then  there  are  the  abuses  inherent  in  sole 
source  contracts,  which  account  for  89  per- 
cent of  the  Defense  Department's  procure- 
ment budget  (a  projected  $66.1  billion  in 
fiscal  19t3).  In  a  sole  source  contract  the 
buyer  agrees  to  purchase  specific  goods  or 
services  exclusively  from  one  vendor.  Speci- 
fications for  consulting  work  are  tailored  so 
that  there  is  only  one  person  who  can  do 
the  work.  This  system  feeds  the  old-boy  net- 
work of  former  Pentagon  officials  and  mul- 
tiplies the  cost. 

It  is  even  more  frustrating  when  a  part 
readily  available  from  a  number  of  vendors 
is  tied  up  in  a  sole  source  contract.  The  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee's  report 
points  to  one  bill  for  $199,405  for  a  particu- 
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lar  part  which  passed  through  a  series  of 
subcontractors  before  reaching  the  military. 
With  each  subcontractor  charging  for  han- 
dling and  taking  a  profit,  the  original  sup- 
plier's base  price  went  up  a  mere  1,941  per- 
cent, fixe  practice  of  comparison  shopping 
is  evidently  unknown  in  the  Pentagon, 

Thi4  however,  is  small  turnips  compared 
to  the  nightmare  of  weapons  development. 
"Everf  weapon."  Congressman  Addabbo  ex- 
plains, "starts  out  as  an  Idea— way  out  there 
In  the  dream  world— of  what  can  be  done." 

As  Weapons  become  more  and  more  so- 
phl8tl4ated.  it  takes  longer  and  longer  to 
build  them.  The  successive  generations  of 
nuclear-powered  submarines  Illustrate  his 
point.  The  Polaris  A-1  took  five  years  from 
inception  to  delivery;  the  Polaris  A-3  took 
six  years;  the  Poseidon  C-3  took  nine  years; 
and  the  Trident  C-4  will  take  about  eleven 
years. 

"Tht  problem,"  Addabbo  points  out, 
"beglna  with  asking  'What  can  be  done  and 
how  c«n  we  do  It?'  No  one  asks  what  should 
be  dove."  Asking  the  wrong  questions  be- 
comesJ  in  Addabbo's  opinion,  "a  national  se- 
curity problem  not  Just  a  fiscal  problem." 

Condder  the  B-1  bomber,  rejected  by 
Congress  because  it  could  not  penetrate 
Russiah  defenses.  "The  air  force  Is  In  love 
with  the  B-1."  says  Addabbo.  "They  were 
chagrined  that  civilians  should  cancel  out  a 
bomber  program  military  professionals 
wante^.  So  they  have  been  standing  in  the 
comer  licking  their  wounds  since  1977  wait- 
ing for  someone  to  come  along  and  give 
them  Iteck  their  toy." 

The  Reagan  administration  has  done  Just 
that  with  a  proposal  to  go  ahead  with  the 
B-l-B.  which  is  similar  to  the  original 
model,  at  a  projected  total  cost  of  $30.5  bil- 
lion. Unfortunately  the  factory  designed  to 
build  the  B-1  was  dismantled  and  it  will  be 
1986  when  the  first  dosen  B-l-B's  are  avail- 
able. Bcf  the  air  force's  calculations  63  more 
planes  will  be  ready  in  1987.  and  the  final 
100  wfU  be  completed  in  1988.  Addabbo 
shrugs  with  a  combination  of  amusement 
and  reilgnatlon:  "No  weapon  in  the  last  fif- 
teen yiara  has  come  out  on  time."  he  says, 
"but  eiren  granting  the  air  force's  projec- 
tions according  to  Weinberger's  own  testi- 
mony, the  Russians  will  have  already  per- 
fected their  defense  against  that  type  of 
bomber.  So.  by  asking  what  can  Ije  done  in- 
stead df  what  should  be  done,  you  give  your 
enemy:  plenty  of  time  to  work  up  his  de- 
fense.'! 

According  to  Addabbo.  the  air  force 
should^  have  concentrated  on  the  New  Ad- 
vanced! Technology  bomber— the  Stealth— 
whose  kow  observability  to  radar  will  make 
It  inv\4nerable  to  Russian  defense  systems 
untU  tie  year  2000, 

Dr.  ttlchard  De  Lauer.  Undersecretary  of 
Defenc  for  Research  and  Engineering,  dls- 
The  B-l-B,  he  saya.  will  be  invulner- 
able atjleaat  until  the  mid-1990s. 

The  time  needed  to  design,  test,  ^d  man- 
ufactufe  a  new  weapon  leads  to  cost  over- 
runs. IhflaUon  makes  this  inevitable.  How- 
ever, the  real  problem  is  not  inflation  but 
"the  «Mt  difference  between  where  you 
start  vlth  a  contract  and  where  you  end 
up."  li4ore  and  more  contractors  are  telling 
the  miltary  what  it  needs.  In  their  initial 
preseni  ations  contractors  often  exaggerate 
the  caj  labilities  of  a  proposed  weapon  and 
undere  lUmate  its  costs  in  order  to  get  re- 
search and  development  funds  for  the 
weapof  approved.  Along  the  way  Che  costs 
soar. 
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WAITING  FOR  TANKS 

Design  (ieficiencies  in  the  M-1  tank  caused 
serious  delays  in  production  while  costs  es- 
calated. The  Pentagon's  esUbllshed  proce- 
dure for  bringing  down  the  cost  and  "solv- 
ing" the  itechnical  problems  in  such  in- 
stances is  to  degrade  the  contract,  that  is.  to 
redefine  downward  capabilities.  Degrading 
Is  the  Pentagon's  way  of  appeasing  a  con- 
tractor or  of  getting  delivery  of  an  overdue 
item,  but  it  also  affects  national  security  be- 
cause the  Iveapon  will  no  longer  perform  all 
the  functions  once  required  of  it. 

Because  design  changes  In  the  develop- 
mental stage  are  the  contractors'  responsi- 
bility, they.  In  turn,  try  to  rush  weapons 
from  development  to  procurement.  "Once 
you  move  Into  procurement."  says  Addabbo. 
"you  have  accepted  that  weapon.  Then  if 
you  find  that  the  weapon  needs  some  cor- 
rection, ydu  must  make  a  contract  change 
and  you  pay  extra  for  it." 

Addabbo  fought  with  Pentagon  officials 
about  their  desire  to  enter  Into  a  $200  mil- 
lion procurement  contract  for  the  Pershing 
II  missile  I  after  only  two  prototype  tests. 
The  congressman  thought  the  testing  was 
insufficient.  The  military  has  its  own  rea- 
sons for  rushing  Into  procurement.  But  it 
fits  with  the  contractors'  need  to  pass  along 
as  many  ^ts  as  possible  to  the  govern- 
ment.        I 

The  bustiess  of  the  Pentagon  has  moved 
from  maintaining  a  military  force  capable  of 
waging  war  to  obtaining  sophisticated  weap- 
onry for  its  own  sake.  "Weapons  are  exotic. " 
Addabbo  « lys.  "You  can  sell  a  new  missile,  p 
new  launct  er.  or  a  new  plane.  But  the  nitty- 
gritty  of  spare  parts  and  maintenance 
doesn't  pu|  money  in  the  pocket  of  the  mill- 
tary-lndustHal  complex." 

None  of  this  Is  new,  however.  Most  of  It 
has  been  said  before.  Addabbo  understands 
all  too  well  what  happens.  "We  have  a  study 
made  that  says  'Do  X,  Y,  and  Z.'  The  colo- 
nel in  chaitce  gets  the  study  and  says  'Fine, 
but  I  have  to  study  the  study.'  So.  the  first 
year  he  s^nds  it  out  for  review.  And  the 
second  yea|-  the  study  must  go  out  again  to 
plan  Imple^enutlon.  By  then  the  colonel  Is 
ready  to  m^ve  on  to  another  assigiunent. 

"When  t|>e  new  guy  comes  in  and  you  ask 
what  he  is  going  to  do  about  your  recom- 
mendation4,  he  says  that  he  has  to  study 
the  study.  < 

"Nobody  I  wants  to  make  waves.  They  all 
worry  abo«t  getthig  their  tickets  punched 
so  they  caA  move  up  the  line.  The  attitude 
is,  "The  guy  before  me  didn't  do  it.  Why 
should  I?  He  walked  through.  Why  should  I 
do  anything  different?" " 

What  might  make  a  difference  this  time  is 
that  the  defense  budget  can't  escape  the 
Reagan  administration's  slashes.  Current 
projectlonal  call  for  an  increase  In  defense 
expenditure  from  about  $216  blUion  in 
fiscal  1983  Ito  over  $350  billion  in  1987.  The 
odds  are  that  that  won't  happen.  Secretary 
Weinberger,  who  earned  his  reputation  as 
"Cap  the  Knife"  when  he  ran  the  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  Department,  could 
prove  Just  the  man  to  pare  down  the  Penta- 
gon into  something  resembling  an  efficient 
operation. 

Certainly;  Addabbo  would  be  willing  to 
pitch  in.  H  i  estimates  that  there  is  $20-bil- 
lion  in  was  e  in  the  military  budget.  He  has 
already  befn  instrumental  in  winning  over 
hawkish  members  of  both  the  Defense  Sub- 
committee ^d  the  full  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, whase  conservative  chairman.  Jamie 
Whitten  ot  Mississippi,  cosigned  Addabbo's 
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letter  to  Weinberger  requesting  a  response 
to  the  subcommittee's  report. 

Addabbo  is  the  insider's  insider.  Everyone 
likes  him.  Dr.  De  Lauer.  his  adversary  at  the 
pentagon,  says.  "I  like  Joe.  His  only  problem 
is  that  he  doesn't  have  any  defense  indus- 
tries in  his  district."  Addabbo  smiles  easily, 
and  his  eyes  actually  twinkle.  But  he  is  also 
extremely  intelligent  without  coming  off 
like  an  intellectual.  As  one  of  his  subcom- 
mittee sUff  members  says.  "He  is  a  skilled 
negotiator  with  a  lot  of  political  savvy."  It's 
a  good  thing  too.  He  will  need  all  of  these 
attributes  in  an  uphill  battle  against  the  po- 
litical clout  and  bureaucratic  inertia  of  the 
Pentagon.* 
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quality  of  life  for  others  and  the  per- 
sonal satisfaction  of  a  Job  well  done. 
At  this  time.  I  would  like  to  enter  In 
the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  on  my 
good  friend.  Tonl  Podojil. 
SntKR  Pkrsom  Goes  To  Bat  rox  Eloxklt 
(By  Maria  Riccardl) 


TONI  PODOJIL-THE  CRUSADER 
FOR  THE  HOPELESS  AND 
HOMELESS 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

or  OHIO 
m  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Spealcer,  thank 
you  for  allowing  me  this  opportunity 
to  bring  the  crusader  for  the  elderly 
and  downtrodden  in  Cleveland  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues— Mrs.  Toni 
Podojil.  Her  undying  conunitment  to 
the  city's   hopeless   and   homeless  is 
truly  remarkable  and  deserves  recogni- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Toni  Podojil  is  a  71- 
year-old  dynamo.  With  her  efferves- 
cent style,  Toni  Podojil's  name  has 
become  a  major  symbol  of  hoije  in  the 
lives  of  many  Clevelanders.  I  hope 
that  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  will  Join  me  in  this  salute  to 
this  compassionate  human  being. 

Toni  Podojil  clearly  warrants  the 
sincere  admiration  I  express.  Although 
she  has  no  educational  degrees  or 
formal  sociologrical  training,  she  has 
done  what  many  social  workers  could 
not  do.  She  has  renewed  the  spirits  of 
the  depressed  in  Cleveland.  She  has 
restored  hope  and  dignity  to  the  down- 
trodden and  elderly.  Under  her  own 
volition,  Toni  Podojil  takes  care  of 
many  people,  who  without  her  assist- 
ance, would  continue  to  exist  in  need 
of  food,  clothing,  and  shelter. 

Furthermore,  she  has  been  instru- 
mental in  establishing  viable  commu- 
nity projects  designed  to  result  in 
better  living  conditions  for  those  less 
fortunate  than  herself.  This  seemingly 
tireless  work  for  others  has  endeared 
Toni  Podojil  to  many  Clevelanders. 

The  influence  of  Toni  Podojil  is  not 
confined  to  the  city  of  Cleveland.  Her 
energy  and  commitment  to  positive 
change  for  the  forgotten  of  our  society 
takes  her  to  Washington  and  to  Co- 
lumbus on  a  regular  basis.  In  every 
meeting  or  hearing,  she  speaks  out  on 
behalf  of  the  elderly  and  homeless  in 
our  Nation.  Mr.  Speaker,  Toni  Podojil 
is  a  great  asset  to  the  city  of  Cleveland 
and  more  importantly  to  the  human 
race.  Her  actions  have  reaped  her  the 
uncountable  rewards  of  improving  the 


Every  morning  Tonl  Podojil  gets  Into  her 
battered  Chevrolet  station  wagon  and  drives 
around  Cleveland.  She  vtalts  senior  dtiaens 
in  nursing  homes  and  in  cold,  roach-infested 
apartments.  On  the  way.  ahe  stops  to  talk  to 
the  homeless  shopping-bag  ladles  huddled 
in  bus  shelters  and  doorways. 

Podojil.  71.  admits  that  she  isn't  a  sophis- 
ticated social  worker.  She  holds  no  degrees, 
nor  does  she  use  sociological  Jargon  to  de- 
scribe the  situations  she  sees. 

"I'm  a  street  person."  she  said.  "I  go 
around  the  city  and  talk  to  people.  I  know 
what  the  problems  are." 

Finding  solutions  to  those  problems  is  a 
constant  source  of  frustration  to  the  advo- 
cate of  senior  citizens'  rights:  "I'm  on  all 
these  committees.  We  spend  countless  hours 
talking,  planning,  researching.  We  don't 
spend  enough  time  providing." 

So  she  takes  matters  into  her  own  hands. 
Podojil  recenUy  led  a  group  of  volunteers  in 
remodeling  a  two-story  wood  frame  building 
on   Lake   Ave.   which   houses   the   United 
SUtes  lAbor  Agency's  Federation  for  Re- 
tired Workers.  Offices  remain  on  the  first 
floor.   The   upstairs  was  converted  to  an 
emergency  shelter  and  foster  home  for  men 
and  women  older  than  60. 
It  is  one  of  seven  such  programs  in  Ohio. 
As  PodoJU  walked  through  the  bright, 
freshly  painted  rooms,  the  elderly  women 
she   calls   her    "little   ones"   flashed   their 
widest  grins  and  tightly  aqueesed  her  hand. 
"That  lady."  whispered  one  resident,  "has 
the  biggest  heart  in  the  whole  wide  world." 
The  resident  came  to  the  home  with  no 
family,  money  or  clothes. 

"She  had  a  few  dresses,"  PodoJU  recalled, 
"rags  I  wouldn't  even  wash  windows  with.  I 
went  out  and  got  her  some  nice  things." 

Podojil  looks  like  an  average  grandmoth- 
er, with  sculpted  sUver  hair,  polyester  pants 
and  cotton  print  blouses.  She  sounds  like  a 
grandmother,  too:  "How  are  you  feeling 
today,  dear?  Are  you  sleeping  enough?" 

Don't  be  fooled  by  the  soft  voice  and  dis- 
arming smile,  friends  warn.  When  she  gets 
angry,  which  Is  often,  she  stonns  around 
the  office  and  uses  language  that  would  em- 
barrass a  truck  driver. 

Her  main  targets  are  Insurance  companies 
and  doctors,  too  many  of  whom,  she  feels, 
exploit  the  elderly. 
Her  wrinkled  face  reddened. 
"Look  at  this."  she  shrieked,  rummaging 
through  a  pile  of  papers  on  her  desk.  "Can 
you  beUeve  this?" 

She  then  told  of  Helen,  a  disabled  woman 
in  her  late  60s.  supporting  herself  and  two 
mentally  retarded  children  on  $600  a 
month.  Her  Blue  Cross  paymenu  for  the 
family  cost  more  than  $350.  The  rent  is 
$370.  That  leaves  little  for  food,  medicine 
and  other  necessities. 

"What  could  I  do  for  this  woman?  I  gave 
her  a  five-pound  hunk  of  cheese." 

Podojil  sees  dosens  of  cases  like  Helen's 
each  week.  famUies  that  faU  between  the 
cracks. 

"On  paper,  it  looks  like  they  should  be 
able  to  manage."  she  said.  "They  can't,  and 
I  can't  sleep  at  night  knowing  aU  these 
people  are  hungry." 
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She  can  tell  horror  stories  of  abuse  and 
neglect  by  the  hour  the  elderly  man 
dumped  on  the  lawn  in  only  a  hospital 
gown;  the  woman  who  hasn't  seen  her  chil- 
dren, who  live  in  Cleveland.  In  more  than  30 
years;  the  handicapped  man  covered  with 
bruises,  lying  in  his  own  feces. 

After  all  these  years.  PodoJU  has  not 
become  hardened  to  such  misery.  Her  voice 
quivers  as  she  describes  each  case.  The  more 
injustice  she  sees,  the  more  determined  she 
becomes. 

PodoJU  is  a  regular  in  Columbus  and 
Washington.  D.C..  pestering  politicians: 
"Oh.  they  all  know  me.  even  caU  me  by  my 
first  name." 

On  a  wall,  amid  plaques  and  certificates, 
hangs  a  framed  color  photograph  of  PodoJU 
and  Rep.  Mary  Rose  Oakar,  D-20.  who  re- 
ferred to  her  as  a  miracle  worker. 

PodoJU  has  been  Involved  in  national  and 
local  poUtical  campaigns  for  more  than  35 
years.  She  reads  voraciously— anything  she 
can  get  her  hands  on. 

"I  even  look  at  the  Ubloids  like  the 
Mirror  and  the  Star."  she  confided.  "I  like 
to  know  what  everyone  is  thinking." 

She  has  an  opinion  on  everything  and 
never  hesitates  to  speak  her  mind:  "I've 
caused  a  scene  or  two  in  my  lifetime." 

Eight  years  ago.  PodoJU  retired  as  a  field 
organizer  for  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America.  Her  interest  in  unions  developed 
as  a  teen-ager  when  she  worked  in  textile 
mills,  tolerating  miserable  Job  conditions 
and  extremely  low  pay. 

PodoJU  was  bom  in  Braddock.  Pa.,  to 
Polish  immigrants.  The  famUy  moved  to  the 
southeast  side  of  Cleveland  when  she  was  8. 
At  17,  she  married  the  husband  they  had 
chosen  for  her,  a  man  10  years  her  senior. 

In  the  first  three  years  of  marriage  she 
gave  birth  to  three  daughters.  She  later  had 
two  sons.  Her  household  was  chaotic,  but 
she  always  had  time  to  volunteer.  "If  there 
was  an  organization  that  needed  help,  I  was 
right  there." 

This  civic-mindedness  rubbed  off  on  her 
children.  All  but  one  of  them  Uve  in  the 
area. 

•'"They  collect  food  for  the  poor  and  drive 
the  elderly  neighbors  to  the  doctor  and 
things  lUce  that,"  PodoJU  said.  "My  chUdren, 
they've  made  me  proud." 

Despite  her  age  and  "health  problems,  the 
widow  works  80  to  90  hours  a  week.  When 
she  suffered  a  heart  attack  last  May.  doc- 
tors advised  her  to  slow  down.  In  July,  she 
led  a  rally  in  Washington  to  protest  cuts  in 
senior  citizens'  programs. 

Two  months  later,  she  participated  in  the 
Solidarity  Day  march.  Last  December,  she 
was  a  delegate  to  the  White  House  Confer- 
ence on  Aging. 

""What  a  warte."  she  said  bluntly.  "AU 
that  money  they  spent  for  nothing.  Think 
of  the  people  I  could  have  fed  and  clothed." 
PodoJU  breathed  a  disgusted  sigh.  At 
times  she  feels  she  is  waging  a  losing  battle, 
but  she  won't  give  up.  As  long  as  she  can  get 
out  of  bed  In  the  morning,  she  promises  to 
fight  for  the  senior  citizens  of  her  communi- 
ty. 

"Let  me  teU  you  something."  she  said, 
lowering  her  voice  to  a  whisper.  "Right 
after  my  heart  attack,  when  they  took  me 
to  the  hospital.  aU  I  saw  was  a  gray  fog. 
Then  an  angel  and  the  face  of  Christ  ap- 
peared." 

With  typical  stubbornness,  she  looked 
right  at  them  and  said:  "No.  I  can't  die  yet.  I 
have  too  much  work  to  do."« 
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NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  REFORM 
THE  FKU 


HON.  CLINT  ROBERTS 

OP  SOUTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  BKPRBSEIfTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22. 1982 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  this  past  Sunday's  New 
York  Times  outlined  the  ongoing 
study  by  the  Department  of  the  Treas- 
ury on  measures  to  reform  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board.  The  Times  officials 
felt  this  Issue  was  of  such  importance 
it  was  placed  on  the  front  page  of  this 
fine  newspaper. 

I  agree  with  the  Times  and  with  the 
administration.  Reforms  are  necessary 
to  control  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
and  the  outlandish  growth  in  our 
money  supply  that  is  keeping  interest 
rates  at  the  current  intolerable  levels. 
On  May  19.  1982.  I  held  hearings 
before  the  House  Task  Force  on  Eco- 
nomic Policy  examining  proposals  to 
reform  the  short-term  policies  of  the 
Fed.  As  the  Times  article  explains,  the 
short-term  fluctuations  in  money 
growth  are  causing  the  financial  com- 
mxmity  concern,  thus  forcing  interest 
rates  to  remain  high,  especially  when 
coupled  with  the  budget  problems 
Congress  is  currently  facing. 

As  a  farmer  myself.  I  know  what  in- 
terest rates  are  doing  to  agriculture 
and  the  Nation's  ability  to  produce.  I 
commend  the  Times  for  recognizing 
one  aspect  of  the  problem,  and  I  am 
urging  my  colleagues  to  join  the  ad- 
ministration and  myself  in  directing 
the  Fed  to  redirect  its  efforts,  and  to 
truly  control  monetary  growth. 

The  text  of  the  Times  article  is  as 
follows: 

RiGAH  Reviewing  Plah s  To  Restrict 

Federal  Reserve 

(By  Jonathan  Fuerbringer) 

Washinoton,  June  19.— The  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration is  conducting  a  major  review  of 
monetary  policy,  including  conaideration  of 
proposals  to  restrict  or  remove  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
Treasury  Department  officials  said  today. 

The  study,  which  is  being  done  under  the 
direction  of  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  T. 
Regan,  Is  one  of  the  key  elements  In  a  major 
review  of  economic  policy  options  the  Ad- 
ministration Is  considering  In  the  event  that 
interest  rates  do  not  decline.  Continued 
high  rates  would  threaten  or  abort  the  eco- 
nomic recovery  the  Administration  has  said 
It  expecu  In  the  second  half  of  the  year. 

So  far,  no  change  in  policy  has  been  decid- 
ed on.  the  officials  said. 

REVIEW  OF  PAST  ACTIONS 

The  overall  policy  review  Is  being  done  by 
the  Treasury,  the  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers and  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  Treasury  officials  said.  It  also  in- 
cludes a  review  of  the  policy  options  and 
changes  made  by  previous  Presidents  in  re- 
sponse to  economic  crises  and  review  of  such 
options  as  a  flat-rate  tax  on  income  above  a 
certain  level. 

But  so  far  the  key  study  is  of  Federal  Re- 
serve policy  and  structure.  Already  propos- 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

als  for  change  have  been  submitted  by  mem- 
bers a  I  Congress.  A  Treasury  official  said 

the  po  licy  study  could  lead  to  the  Admlnis- 
tratioi  's  support  of  one  of  those  measures 
or  sub  nission  of  its  own.  Any  change  would 
requin  i  passage  of  a  bill  by  Congress. 

Beryl  W.  Sprinkel.  Under  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  for  monetary  affairs,  said  today 
that  h^  was  completing  a  study  on  the  Re- 
serve %>ard's  structure  and  role  and  expect- 
ed to  tnake  recommendations  to  Secretary 
Regan  "in  a  matter  of  weeks." 

"Th^re  is,  on  the  one  hand,  an  argument 
to  keep  the  Fed  Independent  to  avoid  the 
problem  of  an  Administration  running  away 
on  ani  inflationary  policy,"  Mr.  Sprinkel 
said.    ' 

"But  on  the  other  hand,  the  President  Is 
elected  by  all  the  people,  and  he  has  a  right 
to  put  his  policies  Into  being  and  to  be  held 
accountable  for  them. 

"And  since  we  have  been  down  here,  we 
have  not  gotten  the  kind  of  monetary  policy 
that  wc  asked  for."  he  said. 

In  the  study  now  being  conducted.  Mr. 
Sprinkel  said,  the  options  include  making' 
the  board  part  of  the  Treasury  or  putting 
the  Tr*asury  Secretary  on  the  board,  a  pro- 
posal suggested  as  part  of  a  measure  submit- 
ted by  Senator  Alan  Cranston  of  California, 
the  Delnocratlc  whip. 

Another  proposal  under  consideration 
would  make  the  term  of  the  chairman  con- 
current with  that  of  the  President,  which 
would  tllow  every  new  President  to  appoint 
his  owit  chairman. 

The  aim  of  all  these  proposals  is  to  make 
the  agoicy  responsible  to  the  President  and. 
therefore,  the  President  responsible  for 
what  tbe  board  does  to  the  economy. 

Senator  Jake  Oam,  Republican  of  Utah 
who  Is  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  Com- 
mittee, said  today  that  he  was  adamantly 
opposed  to  any  move  to  restrict  the  board's 
Independence.  His  committee  would  consid- 
er any  proposals  for  a  restructuring. 

"I  thkik  Congress  is  trying  to  find  a  scape- 
goat tot  its  own  problems,"  he  said.  "I'll  be 
darned  if  we're  going  to  put  the  Congress  or 
the  Administration  in  charge  of  monetary 
policy.  I  don't  think  we  want  the  people 
who  sol  badly  mismanaged  the  fiscal  policy 
of  this'  country  to  manage  the  monetary 
policy." 

In  the  past.  Presidents  and  Congress  have 
turned  their  ire  on  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
economic  crises,  especially  when  Interest 
rates  were  high,  as  they  are  now.  Bills  to  re- 
strict the  board's  power  or  impeach  its 
chairman  have  been  submitted  in  Congress 
but  haw  not  gotten  very  far. 

The  ^eral  Reserve  is  an  Independent 
agency  «rhow  key  jobs  include  trying  to  con- 
trol th«  growth  rate  of  the  nation's  money 
supply.  Its  chairman  and  six  governors  are 
appointed  by  the  President  and  confirmed 
by  the  Senate.  The  chairman  has  a  separate 
four-year  term,  which  often  means  that  a 
new  President  does  not  get  to  appoint  him. 
The  current  chairman.  Paul  A.  Volcker.  was 
appoinllBd  by  President  Carter. 

Whil^  the  Federal  Reserve  has  come 
under  ^arp  criticism  recently,  its  monetary 
policy  9ver  the  last  18  months  is  given  credit 
by  many  economists  for  helping  to  bring 
down  tpe  Inflation  rate  from  the  double- 
digit  pfce  of  1979  and  1980  to  8.9  percent 
last  year  and  a  projected  5  to  6  percent  this 
year.     | 

In  th^  last  week,  as  some  short-term  Inter- 
est nth  began  to  rise  and  there  were  new 
increasfs  in  the  money  supply.  Treasury  of- 
ficials »ald  Secretary  Regan  had  become 
very  aiinoyed  again  what  with  he  calls  the 
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board's  "^ratic"  enactment  of  monetary 
policy.  Hejcontends  that  the  sharp  fluctua- 
tions In  ttie  weekly  money  supply  numbers 
are  keeping  interest  rates  up. 

Mr.  Reflin's  attitude  is  a  sharp  change 
from  Just  «>ver  a  week  ago.  In  an  interview 
then,  he  eadorsed  the  current  track  of  Fed- 
eral Reserfe  poUcy.  Including  the  fact  that 
the  closely  watched  M,  money  supply  figure 
was  still  over  target  for  the  year.  M,  in- 
cludes currency  in  circulation  and  in  regular 
and  Interedt-bearing  checking  accounts. 

When  asked  why  he  was  not  being  critical 
then,  as  bohad  been  in  the  past,  the  Secre- 
tary said:  'tWell,  we've  recognized  the  prob- 
lems they'te  had.  We  recognize  the  practi- 
cal difflculiies  they're  having." 

In  the  current  study,  the  Treasury  is  also 
looking  al^  specific  operating  procedures 
that  might  be  changed  in  an  effort  to  make 
the  moven(ent  of  the  money  supply  less  er- 
ratic. I 

VpLCKER  RESISTS  CHANGES 

In  recent  testimony.  Mr.  Volcker  has  bris- 
tled at  thi>  idea  of  changing  the  board's 
structure.  In  a  letter  to  Representative 
Henry  S.  Reuss,  a  Wisconsin  Democrat  and 
the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, he  said: 

"The  present  Institutional  arrangements 
reflect.  In  by  view,  the  belief  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  public  interest  is  served  by  an 
institutional  setting  that  can  combine  expe- 
rienced judgment  and  regional  representa- 
tion In  its  governing  bodies  and  continuity 
in  expert  analysis,  with  a  certain  Insulation 
from  transient  political  influences. 

"A  factor  in  that  approach  is  recognitior. 
that  monetary  policy  manipulated  toward 
short-term  or  partisan  purposes  could  have 
potentially  adverse  repercussions  for  our 
economy,"  the  chairman  concluded. 

One  Treasury  official  said  Mr.  Regan  had 
become  moi-e  frustrated  as  he  saw  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  policy  and  proposals  being 
put  into  effect  but  nothing  happening  in 
the  econonw- 

"The  Secretary  doesn't  feel  that  we  made 
a  mistake,"  one  official  said  today.  "But  he 
says  that  'tve  got  the  tax  cut.  we  got  the 
budget,  so  \^hat  is  going  wrong?  " 

This  frustration  has  become  more  and 
more  focused  at  the  Federal  Reserve,  this 
official  said.  The  Secretary  is  deciding  that 
if  inflation  is  down,  the  tax  cut  is  approved 
and  the  budget  resolution  is  on  its  way,  the 
only  cause  for  the  new  rise  in  interest  rates 
Is  the  board's  policy. 

The  idea  of  the  study  of  alternatives,  the 
official  sai<t,  is  to  be  ready  to  respond  to 
proposals  that  might  come  out  of  Congress, 
if  the  economy  does  not  improve,  and  to 
have  plans  ready  in  case  the  President  de- 
cides policy  has  to  be  changed.  The  official 
said  the  T^neasury  Secretary  and  other  top 
Administration  economic  officials  expect  to 
be  forced  t^  take  some  action  if  the  prom- 
ised recovery  does  not  get  started  in  the 
second  half  of  the  year.* 


ION  II,  INC. 

HON.  ?ETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IK  THE   lOPSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tweaday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  Oring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  a  unique  program  for  young 
people    wiich    takes    place    in    this 
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Chamber  every  year.  It  is  called  Con- 
vention II,  and  this  year  it  brought 
200  high  school  students  from  all  re- 
gions of  our  country  to  participate  in  a 
model  constitutional  convention.  The 
Seventh  Annual  Session  of  Convention 
II  convened  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  debate  and  vote 
on  almost  70  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution. The  Speaker  of  the  House 
graciously  extended  the  floor  privilege 
to  the  delegates  of  Convention  II. 

Convention  II,  Inc..  is  a  nonprofit 
education  group  designed  to  focus  the 
eyes  of  our  Nation  on  one  of  the  great- 
est inventions  in  the  history  of  man— 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Convention  II  gives  young  Americans 
practical  experience  in  the  legislative 
and  Democratic  processes  that  are  the 
foundations  of  American  Government. 
The  enthusiastic  program  staff,  which 
is  composed  primarily  of  college  stu- 
dents, works  diligently  throughout  the 
year  to  provide  essential  services  for 
the  smooth  experience  in  the  art  and 
politics  of  debating  constitutional 
issues. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  pleased  to  be  one 
of  the  56  members  on  the  Founders 
Committee  of  Convention  II.  and  I 
want  to  share  their  February  debate 
with  my  colleagues.  I  request  that  the 
findings  of  the  delegates  to  the  Sev- 
enth Annual  Session  of  Convention  U 
be  printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
Findings  op  the  Seventh  Annual  Session 

or  Convention  II 
Note:  Rule  24  of  the  Rules  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Session  of  Convention  II  provides 
that  "A  Resolution  proposing  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  of  America  must  be  agreed  to  by  at 
least  a  two-thirds  vot«  of  the  Delegates." 
One  hundred  seventy-three  Delegates  pre- 
sented Credentials  to  the  Convention. 

OR  601  relative  to  lowering  the  age  of 
qualification  for  a  United  States  Represent- 
ative to  18.  Defeated  (81,75). 

CR  431  relative  to  repealing  the  Twenty- 
second  Article  of  Amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution (limit  of  two  Presidential  terms).  De- 
feated (81.  75). 

CR  501  relative  to  admitting  evidence  ob- 
tained during  an  immobile  search  and  sei- 
zure. Defeated  (60.  82). 

CR  544  relative  to  imposition  of  the  death 
penalty  as  punishment  for  first  degree 
murder.  Defeated  (57,  72). 

CR  355  relative  to  e<iuality  of  rights,  privi- 
leges and  immunities  for  all  citizens  aged  18 
years  or  older.  Defeated  (52.  94). 

C:R  422  relative  to  abolution  of  the  Elec- 
toral College  and  Election  of  the  President 
and  Vice  President  by  direct  majority  vote. 
Defeated  (46.  91). 

CR  410  relative  to  providing  for  a  single, 
six  year  term  of  office  for  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  Defeated  (38, 115). 

CR  35''  reUtlve  to  providing  equality  of 
rights  for  individuals  regardless  of  sex  or 
sexual  preference.  Defeated  (34, 107). 

CR  382  relative  to  the  legalization  of 
women  going  into  combat.  Defeated  (27, 
124). 

CR  300  relative  to  restricting  the  bearing 
of  arms  to  members  of  the  federal  Armed 
F\>rce8  and  federal.  SUte  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies.  Defeated  (23,  128). 
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CR  127  relative  to  defining  the  compod- 
tion  and  scope  of  a  federal  Constitutional 
Convention  by  limiting  such  Convention  to 
a  single,  specified  Amendment  and  for  other 
purposes.  Defeated  (21. 118). 

CR  299  relative  to  providing  for  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget.  Laid  on  the  Table  (73. 
70). 

Complete  copies  of  the  texts  of  the  Reso- 
lutions are  available  from  the  National 
Headquarters  of  Convention  II.  268  Fif- 
teenth Street,  SE,  Washington.  DC  30008 
(203)  MS-8000.  Floor  StotemenU  will  be 
published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Seventh 
Annual  Session  of  Convention  n  in  March 
1983.« 
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HON.  BILL  GREEN 


OPRBWTORK 
IM  THE  RODSB  OF 


'ATXVB8 


Tuetday.  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle written  by  John  Simon,  general 
manager  of  the  New  York  City  Hous- 
ing Authority.  The  problems  facing 
public      housing     management      are 
indeed  great.  While  Mr.  Simon  con- 
cedes that  there  are  no  easy  solutions, 
he  suggests  that  technical  advances, 
combined  with  more  extensive  staff 
training   and   the   increased  involve- 
ment of  tenant  organizations,  will  con- 
tribute to  both  the  efficiency  and  the 
quality  of  public  housing  systems. 
The  article  follows: 
Houantc  Manaoemxnt  Directiors  for  the 
1980b 
(By  John  Simon) 
The  major  Issues  confronting  the  public 
housbig    management    profession    In    the 
19808  are  as  easy  to  list  as  they  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  solve.  First,  the  moblem  of  inad- 
equate operating  expenses,  particularly  in 
the  area  of  energy  ooats.  must  be  met  and 
solved.  Second,  those  ooncomed  with  bous- 
ing are  faced  with  the  task  of  conserving 
and  strengthening  existing  public  housing 
stock,  most  of  It  federally  subsldlied  and 
90.000  uidU  of  which,  aooordlng  to  a  recent 
National  Aasodation  of  Housliig  and  Rede- 
velopment Of f Icals  survey,  are  In  Immediate 
need  for  major  rebabillUUon.  Third,  this 
decade  of  <<itnjni«hing  reaouroes  and  of  dete- 
riorating   physical    plants    is    powerfully 
mariced  by  high  tenant  demands  for  im- 
proved   services   demands    ranging    from 
better  matntenance  to  better  security,  from 
more  stringent  tenant  selection  precedures 
to  Increased  tenant  involvement  In  the  day- 
to-day  decision-making  process.  These  issues 
are  not  mutually  exclusive.  Tbey  converge 
dally  on  the  desks  of  housing  administrators 
of  the  smallest  as  well  as  the  largest  pro- 
grams in  related,  and  frequently  contradic- 
tory, forms.  The  managerial  steps  required 
to  successfully  meet  them  also  are  familiar 
to  most  managers  and.  In  many  cases,  are 
"problems"  in  and  of  themselves. 

Public  bousing  management  has  to  align 
operating  procedures  developed  in  the  1940s 
and  1950b  with  modem  business  techniques. 
The  centerpiece  of  this  effort  must  involve 
using  the  computer  as  a  primary  manage- 
ment tool  and  not  simply  as  a  data  process- 
ing Instnunent.  Whether  one  operates  the 
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prototype  "well  managed"  agency  or  an 
agency  putting  Itself  back  together,  one 
must  Increase  employee  productivity  and 
Improve  the  labor/management  relation- 
ship. Finally,  hotislng  management  agendes 
must  develop  more  effective  working  part- 
nerahlpa  with  the  local  governmental  units 
of  which  they  are  a  part. 

It  goes  nearly  without  saying  that  the 
managerial  capacity  required  to  meet  these 
issues  mtiBt  be  of  the  highest  order.  Manag- 
ers must  combine  extensive  familiarity  with 
a  broad  range  of  technological  develop- 
ments in  the  field  with  an  equally  extensive 
understanding  of  the  historical  and  social 
mlsBlmi  of  low-Income  housing.  To  obscure 
the  one  in  favor  of  the  other  is  not  to  invite, 
but  to  assure,  failure.  The  manager  as  pure 
technocrat,  regarding  his  or  her  field  as  a 
"bustnesB"  with  a  bottom  line  no  different 
than  a  luxury  housing  developer's.  Is  In  the 
wrong  "business."  The  manager  locked  in  a 
1950s  time  warp  Is  similarly  misguided.  The 
present  management  Imperative  Is  to 
achieve  a  working  synthesis  of  the  new 
technology  with  the  social  mission  of  the 
programs.  If  managers  fall  to  do  this  during 
this  decade,  they  probably  won't  get  an- 
other chance. 

This  challenge  has  prompted  two  distinc- 
tive managerial  modes  to  evolve  during  tbe 
last  10  years.  Both  would  be  familiar  to 
housing  managers  of  20  and  30  years  ago, 
but  not  with  the  force  and  urgency  with 
which  they  are  present  In  their  current 
form.  These  modes  can  be  highly  effective 
and.  ideally,  the  manager  moves  easily  from 
the  one  to  the  other  as  circumstances  or  sit- 
uations permit. 

A  typical  day  for  the  housing  manage- 
ment professional  may  Include  meetings  on 
project  security,  on  productivity  recommen- 
dations from  an  outside  consultant,  on 
forthcoming  labor  negotiations,  or  on  a 
draft  response  to  a  state  auditor's  report. 
There  might  also  be  a  meeting  with  tenant 
association  presidents,  afternoon  meetings 
on  weatherization  and  the  status  of  a  proto- 
type work  order  control  system  to  be  put  in 
place  by  the  computer  division  In  late  1981, 
and  an  angry  session  with  the  resident  coun- 
cil on  security  at  several  housing  develop- 
ments. Calls  from  a  reporter  who  probaUy 
is  preparing  a  negative  and  totally  ill-in- 
formed article,  dozens  of  other  calls  and 
callbarkff.  conceivably  <3buld  be  added  to  this 
example. 

Under  optimum  conditions,  the  day's 
events  inch  along  like  a  wagon  train  with 
the  various  elements  listed  above  (and 
dosens  of  others)  in  fragile  tandem.  Fre- 
quently, however,  the  day's  journey  will  be 
interrupted  or  threatened  by  any  one  of  a 
limitless  number  of  situations  that  call  for 
the  manager  to  close  the  "wagonB"  in  a 
circle  and  deal  as  best  he  or  she  can  with 
crises  coming  fast  and  hard  from  many  di- 
rections. The  manager  improvises  to  meet 
the  crisis,  to  deal  directly  with  competing 
interests  both  inside  and  from  without. 

Crisis-oriented  management— keeping  the 
"wagon  train"  moving  forward  through  one 
emergency  after  another— is  a  copy  for  the 
public  housing  manager  and  its  effective- 
ness det>ends  largely  on  management's  abili- 
ty to  place  daily  operational  efforts  within 
the  context  of  the  agency's  long-term  objec- 
tives. The  attempt  is.  of  course,  to  orches- 
trate all  management  functions  and  policies 
into  a  more  or  less  harmonious  whole.  On 
the  one  hand,  the  housing  manager  makes 
short-term,  crisis-type  decisions  of  a  largely 
defensive  nature.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
manager  attempts  something  more  ambi- 
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tloua  for  the  long-term— the  development  of 
■Uble  working  relationship  In  the  pursuit  of 
acency  objectives. 

Even  as  the  typical  day  described  seems, 
in  mot  of  its  manifestations,  to  conform  to 
short-term  needs,  closer  examination  re- 
veals elemenU  basic  to  the  long-term  objec- 
tives as  well.  For  example,  the  stormy  meet- 
ing with  the  resident  ooundl  seems  at  first 
Bight  purely  a  short-term  crisis  ooncemlng 
specific  housing  developments.  More,  how- 
ever. U  at  stake  than  the  resoluUon  of  the 
given  crisis.  The  manager's  attempt,  howev- 
er frustrating,  to  contribute  to  the  long- 
term  goal  of  increased  cooperation  between 
reaidents  and  management  takes  him  from 
short-term  crisis  to  long-term  planning  and 
back  within  the  space  of  an  hour. 

Mangers  are  not  frontier  heroes  and,  even 
If  they  were,  they  stlU  would  have  to  recog- 
nise that  the  ultimate  resolution  of  many  of 
the  problems  they,  face  is  largely  out  of 
their  control.  It  is  in  the  hands  of  the  larger 
society,  dependoit  on  both  its  economic  and 
poUUoal  will  and  the  capacity  to  address  the 
problem  of  creating  decent  housing  for  low- 
Inoome  Americana.  Nevertheleai.  short-term 
crisis  and  long-term  planning  go  on. 

TBCRmCAL  AOVAMCaS 

Even  with  hoped-for  supplemental  appro- 
priations by  Congress,  operating  expense 
shortfalls  are.  and  will  continue  to  be.  a  fact 
of  life.  For  example.  In  fiscal  year  1981.  the 
New  York  aty  program,  which  houses 
170.000  low-income  families,  will  suffer  a 
931.4  million  shortfall  with  the  performance 
funding  system  at  only  8S.5  percent  of  the 
authorised  level.  This  shortfaU  will  occur  In 
the  midst  of  a  10-year  period  when  operat- 
ing expenses  have  tripled  whOe.  nationally, 
rental  income  has  increased  by  only  50  per- 
cent Many  programs  spend  40  percent  or 
more  of  their  operating  budgets  on  fuel  and 
utilities.  Obviously  both  short-  and  long- 
term  perspectives  are  severely  compromised 
by  these  problems  as  well  as  by  the  prob- 
lems of  major  rehabilitation  and  high 
tenant  service  expectations. 

To  address  these  problems  in  New  York, 
the  housing  authority  has  put  in  place  the 
most  thorough-going  reorganisation  and  re- 
deployment of  its  management  capacities 
and  priorities  in  the  agency's  47-year  histo- 
ry. Within  the  reaouiee  constraints  shared 
by  nearly  every  low-income  agency,  these 
capacities  have  been  restructured  to  more 
effectively  measure  and  '"■»''nlTt  produc- 
tivity in  each  component  of  the  housing  op- 
eration. The  centerpiece  of  this  effort  (but 
not  the  whole  by  any  means)  is  the  comput- 
er, the  new  use-aiH>Ucatlons  of  which,  even 
10  years  ago.  were  remote  proq)ecta  for  the 
profewlon.  Now.  with  differing  acronyms, 
but  related  programmatic  objectives,  com- 
puters are  essential  tools  in  the  day-to-day 
and  year-to-year  operation  of  both  large  and 
small  housing  i»t>grams.  Elements  in  place 
(or  in  development)  within  the  New  Toric 
system,  for  example,  speak  to  the  need  to 
streamline  and  improve  management  func- 
tions shared  by  management  everywhere 
else.  A  few  exunplea  from  the  New  York 
system  will  strike  a  common  chord  within 
the  profession  as  a  whole: 

A  system  to  idoitify  and  track  all  housing 
appllcatlona  received  each  year  from  receipt 
to  final  dlapoaitlon.  Application  review  is 
simplified;  tenant  selection  criteria  is  codi- 
fied; new  HUD  income  admission  and  other 
regulations  can  be  i^iplled  to  existing  appli- 
cations, if  necessary,  with  ease. 

An  accounting  communications  system 
that  instantly  transmits  tenant  and  project 
financial  data  to  analysts  and  management 
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central  office  operation.  The  prob- 
>f  both  short-term  crises  and  long- 
Itrends  are  addressed  with  on-line, 
lore  current  (and  accurate)  fiscal  in- 
Mon  than  from  previous  reporting 
iures. 

^n-llne  system  for  compiling,  tracking 
lyzing  monthly  utility  consumption 
in  every  building  operated  by  the  agency. 

A  work  order  control  system  that  tracks 
suppis  and  usage  of  materials  at  every  loca- 
Uon.   I 

An  automated  system  for  maintaining  a 
physldsl  "biography"  of  every  elevator  tn 
servic4-  This  includes  its  outage  and  repair 
histor^  and.  coupled  with  an  elevator 
outag^  reduction  program,  has  been  devel- 
oped with  the  twin  objectives  of  at  once  im- 
proviiK  elevator  service  and  making  eleva- 
tor mmntenance  more  cost-effective. 
Use  jof  strategically  placed  terminals  for 
and  analysis  of  personnel   and 

types  of  computer  applications  are 
esaenttal  to  effective  management  of  the 
larger  bgendes  during  this  era  of  across-the- 
board  {economies.  Prom  fuel  oil  use  projec- 
tions tp  rent  collection,  from  apartment  re- 
pairs to  personnel  statistics,  data  is  avail- 
able ta  the  modem  manager  In  both  a  de- 
tailed and  accurate  degree  unknown  to 
housiiiB  professionals  even  10  years  ago. 
What  Uie  manager  does  with  this  Informa- 
tion gjut  is,  of  course,  much  more  impor- 
tant. The  data  can  bury  those 'using  it 
unleasit  is  made  a  savtaigs^nlented  tooL 

Computer  tise.  In  Its  long-term  context,  re- 
quires an  overall  design  In  which  the  vari- 
ous pr  wrams  service  specific  but  interrelat- 
ed roU  B.  At  one  bouslzig  authority,  the  data 
la  used  to  develop  the  agency's  management 
plan  lod  report  system.  This  requires  all 
manag  »■  to  set  annual  objectives  and  per- 
f ormai  ice  targets  for  key  areas  of  their  oper- 
ations. The  system  enables  management  to 
contra  and  evaluate  performance  data  at 
every  1  evel  of  the  operation  with  the  goal  of 
preven  ting  "attacks"  on  agency  progress  by 
addrea  dng  problems  in  their  earliest  stages. 
For  th  t  longer  term,  the  data  provides  the 
mana^  with  an  excellent  basis  for  fore- 
casting both  savings  and  expenditures.  In 
the  lIBOs.  as  never  before,  the  manager 
"known"  his  plant,  iU  strengths  and  Ite 
weakn  isses.  with  quantitative  aoeuraey.  It  is 
the  qtalltatlve  end.  the  human  factor  in- 
volved in  the  management  process,  which 
presen  a  the  next  major  challenge.* 


Ol  O:  A  COSTLY  OPERATION 

WN.  GEORGEC.  WORTLEY 

orintWTOBx 
nr  rHi  Rouu  or  BmnsMTATiTis 
Tueidajf,  June  22, 1982 
•  Mr.    WORTLET.    Mr.    Speaker,    a 
recent  article  In  the  Oakland  Preis  re- 
ports ion  a  situation  at  the  Oovem- 
ment  Printing  Office  that  deserves  to 
be  bisught  to  the  attention  of  the 
entire  Congress.  Simply  put,  the  Na- 
tion's public  printing  is  a  very  costly 
operation— more    ooitly    than   neces- 
sary,    urge  Members  of  Congress  and 
espec  Illy   those   who   serve   on   the 


Joint 


Committee  on  Printing  to  imme- 


diate! r  begin  looking  at  ways  to  bring 
this  tituatlon  under  control,  while 
malnt  lining  the  level  of  service  needed 
to  asiure  that  the  Public  Printer  is 


able  to  f i^m  his  function.  The  article 
follows: 
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Pontiac  (Mich.)  Oakland  Press. 
June  7. 19821 


tale  of  government  waste. 

receht     weeks,     columnist     Donald 

hJts  reported  on  practices  in  the 

Government  Printing  Office  (GPO) 

tellef. 
example: 

federal  government  pays  nearly  twice 
do  its  own  printing  as  it  would 
private  businesses  did  the  work. 

GPO  wage  is  111.74  an  hour. 

to  the  $8.39  an  hour  paid   to 

the  same  Jobs  for  private  busi- 


waa  to  have  a  happy  ending. 
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On  avenge.  GPO  nnployees  are  paid  22 
percent  mc  re  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
federal  gov  emment. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  GPO's  8.300  employ- 
ees are  noi  even  needed.  While  the  rest  of 
the  publlstUng  world  uses  photocomposi- 
tion, the  Federal  government  trains  new 
hlrees  to  operate  antiquated  linotype  ma- 
chines. 

$11  million  worth  of  GPO  publications 
were  recm  Jy  sold  for  scrap  because  none  of 
the  titles  were  selling  even  50  copies  a  year. 

This  we*k,  next  week,  every  week,  the 
equivalent  bf  one  tractor-trailer  load  of  pub- 
lished material  is  hauled  into  warehouses 
because  thf  federal  government  will  not  pay 
to  maO  it  jout  but  refuses  to  turn  off  the 
presses. 

The  stor 
though. 

twyer,  a  former  advertising  ex- 
now  the  man  in  charge  of  the 
to  gut  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
I  his  department. 
June    1    and    continuing    for 
s,  he  planned  to  give  GPO  em- 
ployees sixidays  off  without  pay. 

To  bringi  employees'  salaries  In  line  with 
the  salariM  of  other  federal  employees,  he 
plazmed  a  n-percent  wage  cut. 

Althougtj  he  has  not  made  any  firm  pro- 
posals. Sawyer  has  hinted  he  will  do  some- 
thing about  reducing  his  surplus  of  3.000 
employees.! 

an  opportunity  to  save  millions 
without  cutting  a  single  food 
ellare  payment.  Here  was  a  man 
the  position  and  the  frame  of 
mind  to  do  lit. 

It  may  niver  come  to  be. 

The  Hoiae  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
stands  in  t|ie  way  with  a  five-paragraph  res- 
olution. 

The  first  paragraph  notes.  "Whereas  .  .  . 
it  has  alwtys  been  the  policy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  ...  to  supervise  and 
conduct  go  ramment  printing  business  on  a 
cost-effecti  re  and  efficient  basis." 

The  last  paragraph  concludes.  ".  .  .  no 
furloughs,  reductions  in  force  or  other  ad- 
verse perse  onel  actions  shall  be  imposed  on 
GPO  employees  .  .  .  until  a  study  of  the 
long-range  printing  needs  of  the  federal 
govemmen ;  has  been  conducted. .  . 

Who  is  o  >  this  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing that  is  I  o  reckless  with  our  wallets? 

It  has  fiw  Republican  and  five  Democrat- 
ic senators  or  representatives  who.  for  the 
most  part,  receive  heavy  contributions  from 
the  22  uiions  that  represent  almost  all 
GPO  employees.  For  example  Sen.  Charles 
Mathias,  It-Md.,  committee  chairman,  re- 
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celved  $48,000  from  GPO  unions  for  his 
1980  campaign. 

It  is  likely  the  committee's  authority  to 
tell  Sawyer  how  to  do  his  Job  will  be  decided 
in  court— at  our  expense. 

Urge  your  elected  senators,  your  congress- 
man and  the  president  to  pressure  the  com- 
mittee to  allow  Sawyer  to  do  the  Job  we  all 
want  him  to  do. 


LEGISLATION  INTRODUCED  TO 
LIFT  PAY  CAP  INEQUITY 


HON.  Sm  MORRISON 

or  WASHUf  GTOn 
m  THS  HOUSE  OP  REPRXSENTATrVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  I  am  proud  to  introduce,  to- 
gether with  three  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues— Mr.  Foley,  Mr.  Wyden. 
and  Mr.  Craig— legislation  of  consider- 
able importance.  This  legislation 
would  rectify  an  extreme  inequity  that 
is  present  in  Washington's  Fourth  and 
Fifth  Districts.  Oregon,  and  Idaho. 

There  are  500  Army  Corps  of  Engi- 
neer civilian  employees  working  at 
various  hydroelectric  powerplants 
throughout  the  Pacific  Northwest 
that  have  been  subject  to  a  pay  cap 
since  1979.  Because  of  the  unique  cate- 
gory these  employees  fall  under,  they 
have  been  subject  to  Department  of 
Defense  wage  fixing  authority  restric- 
tions not  applicable  to  their  other 
Federal  counterparts,  and  their  sala- 
ries have  fallen  significantly  behind 
those  counterparts  with  identical  re- 
sponsibilities 

These  employees  ask  for  no  Govern- 
ment handout,  no  preferential  treat- 
ment, only  that  they  be  released  from 
the  cap.  placed  on  a  comparable  level 
with  their  coimterparts.  and  be  al- 
lowed to  do  their  Jobs  and  be  Justly 
compensated  as  they  would  be  in  other 
agencies  and  programs.  This  assurance 
is  not  too  much  to  ask  for  those  who 
strive  to  supply  a  major  source  for  the 
energy  needs  of  the  entire  Pacific 
Northwest.* 


"THE  UNCOUNTED  ENEMY:  THE 
VIETNAM  DECEPTION " 


HON.  DON  BAILEY 

OP  POniSYLVAHIA 
TK  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22. 1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  a  sequel  to  my  special 
order  on  the  CBS  documentary  "The 
Uncounted  Enemy:  A  Vietnam  Decep- 
tion" I  would  like  to  include  this  copy 
of  an  article  from  the  British  maga- 
zine Now  dated  November  7, 1980: 
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Blukkkd  Vision  Faoii  AmaiCA's  TV 
Oraclis 

THE  PANTASnC  POWKR  OP  THK  HEWS  PROMTian 
CAH  MOnU)  OR  DXSTROT  U.S.  oovxRinaDrT 
POLICY  SOT,  AS  SmOR  WIRCHRSTRR  REPORTS, 
THI  ELRCTIOR  HAS  SHOWR  THAT  THK  MDI- 
TTM 'S  KKSSAOS  CAR  SI  PAR  PROM  TBI  PACTS 

It  was  significant  that  as  the  election  of 
the  United  SUtes  President  reached  Its 
climax,  the  arena  for  the  nation  should  be 
the  TV  screen. 

It  was  also  significant  that  among  the 
four  Journalists  selected  to  Interview  the 
two  prominent  citizens  for  the  US  Presiden- 
cy was  Barbara  Walters,  the  leading  NBC 
anchorwoman.  For  she,  along  with  others 
like  John  C:hancellor,  David  Brinkley, 
Walter  Cronklte  and  Frank  Reynolds,  has 
the  abUlty  to  change  or  at  least  to  modify 
history  through  her  reports. 

The  media  people  in  the  campaign  have 
been  almost  as  Important  as  the  candidates 
themselves. 

If  television  has  become  America's  deity, 
then  without  a  doubt  a  kindly,  greying  Mid- 
westemer  Is  the  Moses  who  delivers  the 
word  from  the  mountalntop.  Poll  after  opin- 
ion poll  shows  that  he,  Walter  Cronklte,  Is 
the  most  trusted  man  In  America.  His  au- 
thority is  legendary.  He  can  destroy  a  repu- 
tation or  deflate  an  aspiration  with  the  sub- 
tlest arching  of  an  eyebrow.  And  all  because 
for  the  past  18  years  Mr.  Cronklte  has 
hosted  the  evening  news  on  one  of  the  net- 
works in  America's  gigantic  TV  news  busi- 
ness. When  Cronklte  q)eaks.  make  no  mis- 
take about  it.  America  from  the  Oval  Office 
of  Oshkosh.  Wisconsin,  listens  to  every  syl- 
lable. 

Two  illustrations  of  Cronkite's  unasked- 
f  or  power  Back  in  the  early  months  of  1968. 
American  confidence  In  her  ability  to  win 
the  Vietnam  war  was  sorely  tried  by  the 
CommunlsU'  Tet  offensive.  Until  that  time, 
two-thirds  of  Americans  agreed  that  the  TV 
coverage  of  the  first  "television  war"  had 
prompted  them  to  support  President  John- 
son's military  adventure.  Tet  changed 
thatr-largely  because  of  Walter  Cronklte. 

In  a  rare  departure  from  his  role  as  news 
presenter,  CTronklte  decided  to  go  to  Viet- 
nam. It  was  a  bit  like  a  royal  visit  Khaki 
carpets  were  unrolled  for  him  as  goierals 
trod  on  each  others'  toes  to  make  sure  he 
had  the  best  possible  view  of  what  was  going 
on.  Cronklte  returned  to  America  appalled 
and  angered  by  what  he  had  seen  and  wrote 
four  devastating  programmes,  each  one  of 
them  ending  with  five  minutes  of  personal 
commentary  from  this  most  trusted,  this 
most  believed  of  American  men.  "We  have 
been  too  often  disappointed  by  the  opU- 
mlsm  of  the  American  leaders,  both  in  Viet- 
nam and  in  Washington."  he  said  in  a  mem- 
orable paragraph.  "We  have  been  too  often 
disappointed  to  have  faith  in  the  silver  lin- 
ings they  find  in  the  darkest  clouds.  It  now 
seems  more  certain  than  ever  that  the 
bloody  experience  of  Vietnam  is  to  end  in 
bloody  stalemate." 

President  Johnson  watched  aU  four  of 
Cronkite's  reports— aU  presidents  watch 
Cronklte  every  night.  He  turned  to  an  inti- 
mate aide  as  the  final  report  ended  and 
made  a  remark  that  marked  the  beginning 
of  an  epoch.  "I  guess  If  I've  lost  Cronklte." 
he  said,  "then  I've  lost  the  country."  Three 
weeks  later  he  went  on  television— of  course 
it  was  television— snd  announced  he  would 
"not  seek  and  will  not  accept  the  nomina- 
tion" of  his  party  for  a  second  term  as  presi- 
dent. Lyndon  Johnson  was  abandoning  the 
presidency,  because,  in  essence, 
Cronklte  had  told  him  to. 


Walter 
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Another  illustration  of  Cronkite's  influ- 
ence at  the  Republican  Party  Convention  in 
Detroit  in  July  conveys  more  of  the  awe- 
some power  of  the  networts'  news  barons. 
Even  though  on  this  occasion.  Cronldte  in 
the  best  tradition  of  the  Homeric  nod,  made 
a  mistake. 

It  was  the  Tuesday  night  of  what  was  ex- 
pected to  be  a  deeply  dull  convention.  The 
only  story  worth  investigating  was  the  iden- 
tity of  the  man  (or  woman)  to  be  chosen  as 
Ronald  Reagan's  vice-presidential  running- 
mate.  CBS.  like  every  other  network,  got 
wind  of  the  discussions  between  former 
president  Gerald  Ford  and  the  Reagan 
team.  CBS.  like  every  other  network,  was 
used  by  the  Ford  and  Reagan  forces  to  float 
innumerable  trial  balloons  about  the  so- 
called  "dream  ticket"  of  Reagan-Ford. 
Walter  Cronklte.  using  his  huge  personal 
ability  to  attract  political  figures  to  his  side, 
had  Gerald  Ford  on  camera  early  that 
evening  and  asked  the  fateful  question: 
"You  would  expect  the  arrangement  to  be  a 
iLlnd  of  co-presidency,  then,  would  you,  sir?" 
To  with  Ford  replied  "Yes.  kind  of ." 

The  effect  of  that  affirmation  on  the 
Reagan  forces  was  traumatic.  They  didn't 
like  the  idea  of  a  co-presidency  one  little  bit. 
The  notion  that  a  vice-president,  even  if  it 
was  Gerald  Ford,  might  have  veto  powers 
over  the  appointment  of  certain  Cabinet  of- 
flc«ai,  for  instance,  rankled.  And  so  they 
began  to  unravel  the  deaL  But  Walter  Cron- 
klte didn't  realise  It.  Indeed,  from  the  au- 
thority of  his  skybooth  (It  says  something 
about  American  television's  standing  in  po- 
litical life  that  the  three  networks'  booths 
are  by  far  the  most  obvious  occupants  of 
the  convention  hall)  Oonklte  intoned  the 
following,  in  solemn  tones:  "Gerald  Ford 
will  be  Reagan's  selection  as  his  vice-presi- 
dential running-mate."  The  deal  that  was 
rapidly  falling  apart  was  being  announced 
as  simple  fact.  Not  Just  in  some  local  news- 
paper (The  Chicago  Sun-Times  said  so,  as 
did  the  London  Times),  not  by  some  Mickey- 
Mouse  TV  sUtlon.  but  by  Walter  Cronklte. 
the  Moses  of  the  airwaves.  If  it  was  not 
true,  then  it  had  to  be  denied  in  the  most 
forceful  way  possible,  and  fast.  Ronald 
Reagan  had  to  announce  his  choice  of  some- 
one else,  and  fast. 

And  so  Reagan  did  what  no  candidate  has 
done  in  a  hundred  years.  He  came  on  two 
days  early,  addressing  ,a  half -empty  conven- 
tion hall  (hundreds  of  delegates  had  already 
left:  it  was  late:  the  selection  of  Ford 
seemed  an  established  fact)  with  the  news 
that  yes.  indeed,  it  was  George  Bush. 

By  the  end  of  the  evening,  when  Reagan 
had  gone  back  to  his  hotel  and  Cronklte  had 
managed  to  rewrite  the  history  of  that 
night  to  make  it  appear  that  the  idea  of  a 
"dream  ticket"  had  never  really  caught  on, 
no  one  bothered  to  ask  the  single  most  per- 
tinent question:  Was  Bush  chosen  because 
Cronkite  forced  the  issue?  Is  America's 
likely  next  vice-president— possible  next 
president,  given  the  actuarial  outlook  for 
the  69-year  old  Reagan— in  his  Job  essential- 
ly because  of  Walter  Cronklte  and  the 
medium  which  he  has  for  so  long  command- 
ed? 

It  Is  Impossible  to  overestimate  the  power 
of  the  evening  news  on  American  television. 
Depending  on  where  you  live,  all  three  net- 
works wUl  either  screen  their  broadcasU  si- 
multaneously or  stagger  them  so  a  viewer 
can  watch  90  minutes  of  straight  news,  from 
about  6  p.m.  until  7:30  p.m.  In  Washington, 
where  the  news  has  a  special  importance— 
or  so  it  seems— the  local  CBS  and  NBC  sU- 
tions  run  their  shows  together,  so  it  is  only 
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possible  to  watch  both  by  tuning  in  to  a 
fuzzy  Baitimore  channel  for  the  6:30  p.m. 
CronUte  broadcast.  At  7  p.m.  one  switches 
back  to  NBC  and  its  nightly  news  with  John 
Chancellor.  The  ABC  network  news,  while 
highly  popular  out  in  the  rest  of  the  coun- 
try and  thus  highly  influential,  is  not  taken 
seriously  in  Washington.  Its  anchorman. 
Frank  Reynolds,  somehow  fails  to  come 
across  as  a  news  "authority"  in  the  avuncu- 
lar Cronklte  manner,  or  in  the  schoolmas- 
terly way  that  Chancellor  has  fashioned 
over  the  years.  (NBC  had  the  most  famous 
team  of  aU— Chet  HunUey  and  David  Brink- 
ley— all  through  the  late  Fifties  and  Sixties. 
Huntley  died  and  Brinkely  continues  as  an 
elder  statesman,  serving  as  commentator  on 
the  magazine  programme.  But  he  never  had 
authority  of  Cronklte.) 

But  whatever  the  Washington  impressions 
of  the  diminutive  Frank  Reynolds,  it  must 
be  stressed  that  out  in  the  country,  where 
the  voters  are,  those  three  men— Cronklte, 
Chancellor  and  Reynolds— hold  the  essen- 
tial key  to  the  knowledge  on  which  this  in- 
formed electorate  makes  its  choice  on  elec- 
tion day.  The  three  anchormen  have  two 
distinct  roles— in  the  selection  of  the  news 
they  present,  and  in  its  presentation. 

Walter  Cronklte  Is  64— his  birthday  was 
on  election  day  and  it  will  take  America 
months,  perhaps  years,  to  get  over  his  up- 
coming retirement.  He  was  bom  in  a  suburb 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  the  son  of  a  local 
dentist.  He  started  work  as  a  cub  reporter 
with  the  Scripp«-Howard  chain  of  newspa- 
pers and  then  Joined  the  old  United  Press. 
He  later  combined  courage  with  speed  and 
accuracy  to  bring  America  the  best  news 
from  the  front.  He  I^ft  United  Press  for  the 
fledgling  CBS-TV  network  news  operation 
in  1950  and  12  years  later  was  appointed 
host  of  the  evening  news— an  appointment 
that  was  to  last  for  18  long  years. 

John  Chancellor,  urbane  and  svelte,  with 
a  schoolmasterly  manner.  Is  also  a  Midwest- 
emer  bom  in  1927  in  Chicago.  He  Joined  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  after  University  and  en- 
tered televlBion- the  NBC  news  network, 
where  he  still  works— in  1950.  He  Joined  gov- 
ernment, briefly,  as  director  of  the  Voice  of 
America,  but  rejoined  NBC  in  1967  and  then 
along  with  David  Brinkley  was  appointed 
presenter  of  the  nightly  news.  Brinkley, 
however,  fell  slowly  from  grace  within  the 
network,  and  Chancellor  survived  him  as 
the  news  programme's  anchorman. 

The  NBC  news  comes  either  second  or 
third  in  the  ratings— CBS  invariably  wins— 
but  Chancellor  is  invariably  rated  as  the 
country's  second  most  admired  newscaster. 

David  Brinkley,  weathered  and  rugged- 
looking,  presents  NBC's  weekly  news  maga- 
zine on  Friday  nights.  He  anchors,  with 
Chancellor,  the  convention  and  election  cov- 
erage. He  is  seen  as  the  Irreverent  intellec- 
tual of  the  networks,  but  with  disdain  that 
too  often  shows  through. 

He  is  a  southerner,  from  Wilmington, 
North  Carolina,  with  experience  on  the 
local  paper  and.  like  Cronklte.  with  the  old 
United  Press.  But  he  Joined  NBC  back  in 
the  Forties— 37  years  on  the  same  network 
without  a  break.  He  was  made  co-host  of  the 
fabulously  successful  Huntley-Brinkley 
Report  in  1957.  When  Huntley  died  he  car- 
ried the  show  alone  for  a  while,  and  then  in- 
vited the  young  John  Chancellor  to  Join 
him. 

Frank  Reynolds,  the  silver-haired,  deep- 
voiced  anchorman  of  ABC  World  Tonight.  Is 
57  and,  like  most  of  his  colleagues  in  the 
network  big  time,  a  Mldwestemer.  He  was 
bom  in  the  seedier  part  of  East  Chicago  and 
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took  his  first  television  Job  at  a  station  in 
Hammond,  Indiana.  He  rose  through  the 
ranksjo  become  a  producer  specialising  In 
foreign^  affairs  documentaries,  winning 
praise  lor  films  from  Vietnam.  Africa,  the 
Middle  East  and  Latin  America.  He  become 
host  of  the  ABC  news  after  the  debacle  over 
BarbarB  Walters,  who  despite  her  miUion- 
doUar-a-year  salary,  proved  a  rotten  news- 
caster. Reynolds  was  brought  out  from 
backstage,  dusted  down  and  made  into  a 
super  ^tar.  He  is  said  to  lack  the  authority 
of  Crotklte  and  the  experience  of  Chancel- 
lor, bu^  has,  nonetheless,  a  huge  following. 
Barbara  Walters,  known  as  "Baba  Wawa" 
because  of  her  curiously  childlike  voice  and 
her  Inability  to  pronotmce  the  letter  "R", 
spent  15  years  as  one  of  the  hosts  of  NBC's 
landmark  morning  magazine  Today  Show. 
Colleagues  derided  her  then,  and  still  do 
today,  for  lacking  depth  and  understanding 
in  the  complex  communications  empire  in 
which  ahe  now  sits,  Queen  Bee. 

She  Aow  earns  a  million  dollars  a  year  as 
the  onfe  person  on  the  adventuro.us  ABC 
netwoiv  who  can  lure  the  rich  and  famous 
in  direct  competition  with  Cronklte.  Mrs. 
ThatclKr  and  Miss  Walters  clucking  mater- 
nally over  the  illness  of  the  late  Shah  was. 
students  of  her  technique  claim,  a  brilliant 
example  of  the  Journalistic  genre  at  which 
she  exeels.  Miss  Walters  la  49.  and  is  the 
author,  appropriately,  of  a  book  entitled 
How  to  Talk  to  Anybody  About  Practically 
Anythitig. 

The  anchormen  are  selecting  news  for 
what  la  essentially  24  minutes  of  television 
airtimei  (there  is  a  total  of  six  minutes  for 
The  stories  themselves  are 
than  two  minutes  long— the  av- 
of  a  campaign  story  was  90  aec- 
a  network  advertisement  in  the 
news  wiU  cost  the  sponsor  as  much 
,000  for  30  seconds.  So  in  any  elec- 
campaign  managers  make  sure  that 
iece  of  news,  every  background  brief - 
available  to  TV.  no  matter  what  the 
[d  yet  the  result  is  appalling.  The 
it  strugglea  on  to  Cronklte's  show. 
Chancellor's  or  Reynolds',  has  a 
tendency  to  be  trivial,  cheaply  symbolic, 
gimmick-ridden,  uninformatlve.  What  has 
happen^,  as  media  critic  Jeff  Oreenfield 
said  recently,  is  that  television  news  report- 
ers hai^  taken  a  lead  from  their  colleagues 
in  print  *°<i  w  now  aeeptical  of  campaign- 
thelr  acepUdam  Is  directed  towards 
|tical  prooeaa.  and  not  towards  a  can- 
reoord.  or  his  atatementa.  So  when 
iple  Ronald  Reagan  began  his  cam- 
speaking  from  the  New  Jersey 
1th  the  SUtue  of  Uberty  in  the 
lund,  the  TV  men  said,  in  their  on- 
irta:  "Ronald  Reagan  tried  for  sym- 
lut  forgot  one  thing— the  Statue  of 
had  Its  back  to  him."  Funny,  per- 
ilendldly  akepUcal.  but  it  totaUy  ig- 
hat  Mr.  Reagan  said.  It  faUed— and 
have  failed  on  almost  every  occasion 
since  t^en— to  devote  any  time  at  all  to  an 
examination  of  the  candidate's  position. 
Issues,  In  other  words,  have  gone  out  of  the 
window^.  Image  and  criticism  of  the  image- 
makintf  process  take  up  all  the  time— all  the 
preciovi  multi-thousand  dollars  worth  of 
second!  that  a  candidate  gets  on  the  news 
show. 

And  so,  important  and  profoundly  en- 
wrappep  in  the  political  process  Cronkite, 
Chancellor  and  Reynolds  may  be,  but  what 
they  aie  hosting  for  this  huge  democracy  is 
a  few  precious  minutes  of  meaningless 
superimposed  by  worthless  and  tire- 
sceptical  commentary.  The  result? 


images 
somely 
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The  politicals  are  as  unexamined  and  mys- 
terious as  aiilitary  dictators  who  rise  from 
unseen  bi^rack  blocks.  The  American 
people  have  no  real  idea  what  Ronald 
Reagan  really  stands  for.  Neither  have  they 
any  real  idea  of  the  complexities  or  the  gov- 
ernance of  Jimmy  Carter,  nor  the  prospec- 
tive stands  of  candidate  John  Anderson. 

So  Mr.  Cronklte  and  his  colleagues  and 
rivals  present  each  night  curiously  beguiling 
contests  that  are  fought  out  over  invisible 
Issues— and  the  president  that  results  is  as 
unknown  to  those  who  elect  him  as  had  he 
stumbled  iifto  office  from  some  outer  dark- 
ness. And  tkat,  one  can  easily  believe,  is  why 
America  haa  had  so  many  dismal  presidents 
during  the 'television  era:  because  however 
trusted  ana  avuncular  and  omniscient  the 
network  fnntmen  seem  to  be,  they  are 
never  realfer  telling  things  as  they  are. 
When  Waller  Cronkite  ends  his  broadcast 
each  evening  with  the  words  "and  that's  the 
way  it  is . .  i"  that  is  the  way  it  most  certain- 
ly is  not.  It  is  merely  the  way  television  per- 
ceives the  !  images  of  the  day.  And  the 
Images  hav«  little  enough  to  do  with  the  re- 
ality, or  with  the  problems  that  America, 
and  the  wofld,  need  so  acutely  to  solve.* 
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riA  LEGISLATURE  RES- 
►N  ON  ARMOR-PIERCING 
[ON 


HON.  FqRTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OPCAUFORmA 
m  THE  ^OUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

sday.  June  22, 1982 

•  Iflr.  S'i'ARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
spring,  the  senate  and  assembly  of  the 
Califomiaj  Legislature  adopted  a  reso- 
lution calling  on  the  Congress  to  enact 
legislation  banning  the  manufacture, 
sale.  Imputation,  and  possession  of  all 
bullets  waich  are  designed  or  manu- 
factured primarily  for  the  purpose  of 
penetrating  metal  or  armor. 

I  hope  that  the  passage  of  this  reso- 
lution will  help  encourage  the  Con- 
gress to  consider  favorably  legislation 
by  our  coDeague  from  New  York  (Mr. 
BiAGGi).  which  would  achieve  the  goals 
expressed  py  the  legislature  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  State.  The  full  text  of 
Senator  Craven's  resolution  follows: 
SxNATZ  Joqrr  Rksolotior  No.  34— Rklativx 
ToBuLLcrs 

Whereas.  !A  type  of  ammunition  has  been 
developed  sfid  made  available,  known  as  the 
KTW  bullet,  which  will  penetrate  the  com- 
bined thickness  of  four  bulletproof  vests  of 
the  kind  uaad  by  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficials and  Dolicemen;  and 

Whereas,^liese  bullets  have  no  legitimate 
value  and  tpreaten  the  lives  of  all  law  en- 
forcement asents  and  are  referred  to  as 
"killer  bullQte";  and 

Whereas,  Law  enforcement,  agencies 
themselves  do  not  use  such  bullets  because 
they  endanger  the  lives  of  Innocent  people 
who  might '  accidentally  be  hit  by  stray  or 
ricocheting  jbullets;  and 

Whereas, ;  These  bullets  are  potentially 
available  td  any  citizen  in  any  state;  now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Retolved  ipy  the  Senate  and  Assembly  of 
the  State  ^  California  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  i  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully i^emoriallzes  the  Congress  of  the 
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United  States  to  enact  legislation  banning 
the  manufacturing,  sale.  Importation  and 
poaseaslon  of  all  bullets  which  are  designed 
or  manufactured  primarily  for  the  purpsoe 
of  penetrating  metal  or  armor,  and  be  it  fur- 
ther 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.* 


A  NATIONAL  COBOdSSION  ON 
DOWN'S  SYNDROME— AN  EF- 
FECTIVE APPROACH 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OPNXWTOIUC 
IN  THI  HOU8X  or  RXPUSOnATIVES 

Tue»day,  June  22, 1982 
•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Bfr.  Speaker,  in  Octo- 
ber 1981, 1  introduced  legislation.  H.R. 
4657.  to  establish  a  National  Commis- 
sion on  Down's  Syndrome,  an  incura- 
ble genetic  disease  characterized  by 
mental  retardation  and  a  variety  of 
physical  handicaps  including,  in  many 
cases,  severe,  life-threatening  compli- 
cations. 

Presently,  48  Members  have  cospon- 
sored  this  measure,  but  I  feel  that 
others  have  been  hesitant  to  add  their 
support  because  they  doubted  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  national  commissions, 
established  by  Congress,  to  study  a 
specific  disease. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues the  following  report  which  the 
Congressional  Research  Service  pre- 
pared at  my  request,  which  concludes 
that: 

Commissions  are  uniquely  capable  of  di- 
recting limited  reaouroes  towards  their  moat 
effective,  moat  comprehensive  use. 

Commlaslons  promote  patient  education, 
heighten  professional  awareness  and  pro- 
vide valuable  insight  to  public  officials. 

Commissions  provide  a  diverae  perspective 
on  diseases,  enoompaasing  community  pre- 
vention and  treatment  programs  as  well  as 
traditional  research  work. 

I  am  confident  that  after  careful 
consideration  of  the  enlightening  and 
significant  findings  contained  in  CRS' 
report  that  any  uncertainties  regard- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  national  com- 
missions on  major  health  diseases  will 
be  dispelled. 
CoRGRzasiORAL  Rbsaxch  Sxhvicb  Report 
In  response  to  your  request  to  evaluate 
the  effectiveness  of  various  national  com- 
missions in  health  areas,  we  have  gathered 
information  on  the  accompllahments  and  ef- 
fects of  the  National  Commissions  on  Ar- 
thritis. Diabetes.  Epilepsy,  and  Hunting- 
ton's Disease.  In  addition  to  studying  the 
published  reports  of  these  conuniaslons  (and 
in  some  cases  of  their  successor  advisory 
boards),  we  have  contacted  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals who  were  involved  in  the  work  of 
the  commisalons  and/or  who  are  knowledge- 
able about  the  progress  of  research  efforts 
in  the  various  disease  areas.  We  elicited 
comments  from  these  individuals  on  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  national  commission  ap- 
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proach  in  fostering  disease  research  general- 
ly, and  in  furthering  their  areas  of  interest 
in  particular.  ■ 

Praise  for  the  work  of  the  commissions 
was  nearly  unanimous.  We  did  not  identify 
any  individuals  who  felt  that  the  commis- 
sions were  ineffective.  Some  respondents, 
however,  offered  comments  on  the  pros  and 
cons  of  single-disease  commissions  versus 
the  multiple-disease  (generic)  approach. 

Three  features  of  a  commission  that  con- 
tribute to  its  success  were  given  emphasis  by 
virtually  every  respondent:  (1)  a  commis- 
sion's comprehensive  approach;  (2)  its  tend- 
ency to  stimulate  action;  and  (3)  its  inher- 
ently diverae  perspective. 

(1)  Comprehensive  Approach:  For  most 
diseases,  the  effort  to  polorm  research  and 
translate  the  results  Into  delivery  of  health 
services  is  extremely  fragmented.  Mecha- 
nisms to  coordinate  and  direct  efforts  on  a 
national  scale  are  lacking.  A  commission, 
whose  deliberations  cover  all  aspects  of  a 
disease  or  group  of  diseases,  can  provide  this 
coordinating  mechanism.  Our  respondents 
felt  that  a  commission,  by  consulting  with 
researchers,  clinicians,  allied  health  profes- 
sionals, patients,  and  the  general  public,  is 
uniquely  fit  to  direct  limited  resources 
toward  their  most  efficient  use.  In  addition, 
it  can  plan  for  the  continued  procreas  of  dis- 
ease research  and  patient  care,  an  effort  dif- 
ficult for  groups  operating  from  the  more 
narrow  perspective  of  separate  components 
in  the  field.  Furthennore.  as  WillUm  McUn 
of  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of  America 
pointed  out,  a  volunteer  health  organisation 
such  as  his  typically  has  neither  the  funds 
nor  the  status  to  imdertake  the  sort  of  com- 
prehensive examination  that  can  come  f  nmi 
a  congresslonally  established  oommission 
overviewlng  the  entire  problem. 

(2)  Tendency  to  Stimulate  Action  and 
Generate  Interest  Many  respondents 
thought  that  the  outstanding  effect  of  a 
commission  is  an  increased  national  aware- 
ness of  and  Interest  in  a  dlseaae  problem. 
Mr.  McLin  said  that  no  such  attention  fol- 
lows from  the  efforts  of  a  voluntary  health 
organisation,  since  they  are  often  discount- 
ed as  biased  or  self -serving.  Our  respondents 
named  several  fronts  on  which  a  commis- 
sion's inquiry  can  combat  Ignorance  of  a  dls- 
eaae. The  general  public  often  suffers  from 
gross  m««i«Hori**««Hm«  of  the  problems  of 
people  with  ehnmle  dlaeasBS.  and  frequently 
harbors  attitudes  that  prevent  afflicted  In- 
dividuals from  participating  fully  in  society. 
Moreover,  patients  and  their  families  are 
frequently  no  better  Infotmed.  A  commis- 
sion can  promote  patient  education  by  in- 
creasing awareness  of  available  resources 
and  support  groups,  thus  encouraging  pa- 
tlenU  to  seek  care.  Hel^tened  professional 
awareness  follows  from  the  exchange  of  in- 
formation between  reaeareheia,  clinicians 
and  allied  health  professionals.  Aztd  finally, 
government  officials  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  their  staffs  become  better  in- 
formed by  their  Involvement  with  a  commis- 
sion's activities.  To  further  thU  education 
process,  the  Arthritis  and  Diabetes  Commis- 
sions both  recommended  that  National  In- 
formation Clearinghouses  be  established. 
Each  now  operates,  providing  official  publi- 
cations at  no  cost  to  requesters. 

To  assure  contlned  interest  once  the  Com- 
missions disbanded,  both  the  Diabetes  and 


■  The  material  preaented  In  this  memo  U  baied  on 
telephone  eonvenatlons  between  the  various  re- 
(pondenu  and  Joe  Martullas,  a  reaeareh  SMistant/ 
ftudent  intern  In  tbe  Bdenee  FoUey  Research  Divi- 
sion. 
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Arthritis  Commissions  recommended  that 
Congress  establish  Advisory  Boards  to  su- 
pervise the  implementation  of  Commission 
proposals.  All  respondents  hailed  the 
Boards'  activities.  In  the  words  of  Dr.  WU- 
11am  Felts  of  the  Arthritis  Advisory  Board 
(and  previously  a  Commission  member),  the 
Board  "keeps  the  fire  going."  Its  continuing 
overview  instu-es  against  any  loss  of  vigor, 
the  impulse  begim  by  the  commission  con- 
tinues with  the  Board. 

No  advisory  board  was  proposed  by  the 
Epilepsy  Conunission.  Instead,  the  Commis- 
sion urged  that  the  Epilepsy  Foundation  of 
America  (EFA),  a  volunteer  organization,  es- 
tablish a  task  force  to  serve  essentially  the 
same  purpose.  According  to  William  McUn. 
executive  director  of  EFA.  this  alternative 
was  chosen  to  avoid  the  tie  to  Congress  for 
funding.  In  September  1980.  both  the  Ar- 
thritis and  the  Diabetes  Advisory  Boards 
went  out  of  existence  when  their  funding 
authority  expired.  Although  both  were  rees- 
tablished three  months  later,  it  was  not 
until  September  1981  that  the  appointment 
process  was  complete,  and  not  until  Novem- 
ber 1981  that  the  reconsUtuted  Boards  held 
their  first  meetings.  Thus  a  three-month  lag 
in  congressional  reauthorization  created  a 
fourteen-month  lapse  in  Board  activity. 

(3)  Diverse  Perspective:  Finally,  respond- 
ents praised  the  ability  of  a  commission  to 
provide  a  diverse  perspective  on  dlsrases 
One  of  the  consequences  of  this  diversity,  at 
least  for  the  Arthritis.  Epilepsy,  and  Diabe- 
tes Commissions,  was  a  reassessment  of  the 
need  for  services  beyond  basic  research.  As 
Dr.  David  Wayne  Smith  (formerly  a 
member  of  the  Arthritis  Commission  and 
presently  Chairman  of  the  Community  Pro- 
grams Subcommittee  of  the  National  Ar- 
thritis Advisory  Board)  explained,  efforts  at 
attacUng  a  disease  in  the  absence  of  a  com- 
mission tend  to  focus  on  basic  research 
alone.  That  is.  funds  tend  to  flow  toward 
the  group  most  ready  to  receive  them.  The 
research  community,  he  continued,  is  a 
long-esUblished  group  with  easily  compre- 
hended demands  and  proposals.  For  the  ma- 
jority of  community  programs,  however, 
this  is  not  necessarily  the  case.  As  a  result, 
basic  research  may  be  emphasized  at  the  ex- 
pense of  community  programs.  A  commis- 
sion, with  lU  broader  perspective,  can  ad- 
dress this  imbalance.  This  Increased  focus 
on  community  prograips  is  not  in  lieu  of  bul 
rather  in  addition  to  the  trmditional  re- 
search work.  Respondents  were  quick  to 
point  out  that  though  other  aspects  are  now 
given  attention,  basic  research  in  fact  also 
enjoys  increased  funding.  This,  they  note,  is 
a  consequence  of  the  increased  interest  gen- 
erated by  a  commission.  For  all  four  dis- 
eases, both  public  and  private  funding  in- 
creased after  the  commissions  issued  their 
reports.  Thus,  the  respondents  conclude, 
not  only  does  a  commission  direct  resources 
more  efficiently,  but  it  prompts  their  in- 
crease as  well. 

An  argument  that  might  be  raised  against 
diverse  membership  in  commissions  is  that 
the  lay  members  may  not  imderstand  the 
medical  complexities,  and  in  order  to  accom- 
modate them,  the  deliberations  may  over- 
simplify and  hence  distort  the  problem.  By 
this  reasoning,  some  might  claim  that  rec- 
ommendations could  become  inadequate. 
This  contention  found  no  favor  among  re- 
spondents. On  the  contrary,  specialists  serv- 
ing on  the  commissions  noted  no  Inability 
on  the  part  of  lay  members  to  grasp  the  ma- 
terial presented.  They  added  that  it  was  not 
the  puriKwe  of  the  commissions  to  make  rec- 
ommendations on  the  details  of  technical 
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procedures:  rather,  the  reports  are  intended 
to  be  read  by  all  interested  parties,  includ- 
ing Cmicrefls,  the  President,  and  the  public. 

Stngle-Diaease  versus  Generic  Approach: 
The  desirabUity  of  a  generic,  disease-group 
commission  versus  a  single-disease,  categori- 
cal commission  was  discussed  by  a  number 
of  respondents.  Marjorie  Outhrle.  founder 
of  the  Committee  to  Combat  Huntington's 
Disease,  and  former  Chairwoman  of  the 
Commission  for  the  Control  of  Huntington's 
Disease  and  Its  Consequences,  argued 
against  single-disease  commissions  and  in 
support  of  the  generic  approach.  Along 
these  lines,  the  following  paragraph  appears 
in  the  summary  of  the  Huntington's  Disease 
Commission  report: 

The  common  research  and  service  needs 
of  Huntington's  disease  patients  and  others 
with  chronic  hereditary  or  neurological  ill- 
ness underlie  the  Commission's  decision  to 
adopt  a  generic,  problem-oriented  approach 
in  its  National  Plan  rather  than  one  which 
is  categorical— based  on  the  needs  of  a 
single  disease.  The  health  care  system  in 
the  United  States  cannot  afford  to  treat 
every  disease  independently.  Manpower, 
equipment,  and  facilities  are  limited.  By 
pooling  resources,  research,  care,  and  treat- 
ment programs  can  be  developed  to  apply  to 
many  disorders— no  matter  how  small  or 
scattered  the  individual  populations  of  pa- 
tients might  be.' 

There  seem  to  be  two  assumptions  under- 
lying this  argument.  First,  it  assumes  that 
separate  diseases  can  be  classed  by  type. 
That  is.  it  assumes  that  the  title  "hereditary 
diseases"  Identifies  a  more  or  less  distinct 
class  of  disorders.  Likewise,  the  terms  "neu- 
rological diseases"  or  "digestive  diseases" 
are  assumed  to  encompass  other  distinct  dis- 
ease groups.  Second,  it  assumes  that  our  im- 
derstanding  of  particular  disorders  can  ben- 
efit from  the  results  of  general  studies. 
Speaking  from  his  experience  in  studying 
digestive  diseases.  Dr.  Harold  Roth  argued 
that  one  can  profitably  examine  them  as  a 
class.  Dr.  Roth  is  a  former  member  of  the 
National  CommissiOB  on  Digestive  Diseases 
and  Is  currently  Associate  Director  of  Diges- 
tive Diseases  and  Nutrition  at  the  National 
Institute  of  Arthritis.  Diabetes,  and  Diges- 
tive and  Kidney  Dlesases.  He  favors  the  ge- 
neric approach  and  believes  that  our  limited 
resources  would  be  better  spent  studying 
the  larger  groups  of  diseases. 

Several  respondents,  on  the  other  hand, 
favor  single-disease  commissions  for  some 
diseases  and  took  issue  with  the  two  as- 
sumptions. Dr.  Harold  Rifkin,  a  private  phy- 
sician speciaUaing  in  diabetes  treatment, 
stated  his  objections  by  explaining  that  dla- 
lietes  is  so  pervasive  in  its  symptoms  that  it 
could  be  treated  as,  for  example,  a  digestive 
disorder,  a  metabolic  problem,  a  hereditary 
disease,  or  an  endocrine  dysfimction.  Thus, 
a  commission  on  metabolic  diseases,  for  in- 
stance, would  fragment  rather  than  ceatral- 
ize  the  study  of  diattetes.  Similarly,  other 
respondents  felt  that  broad  categories  such 
as  "genetic  diseases"  can  be  so  vague  as  to 
require  multiple  specialized  subcommittees 
to  treat  the  subject  adequately. 

In  conclusion,  while  our  respondents  pre- 
sented arg\unents  both  for  and  against 
single-disease  commissions,  the  positions 
taken  are  not  necessarily  mutually  exclu- 


•O.8.  NsUoiwl  Institutes  of  Health.  Report  of 
the  Commission  for  the  Control  of  Huntlncton's 
Disease  and  Its  Consequence*.  Oct  1977.  Vol.  I.  p. 
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tee on  Appropriations.  Huntlncton's  Disease.  Spe- 
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sive.  Depending  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
given  disease  or  group  of  diseases,  the 
breadth  of  focus  of  a  commission  atxi  be  ad- 
justed as  appropriate.  A  multlfaceted  dis- 
ease lite  diabetes,  for  example,  was  consid- 
ered to  have  benefited  from  individual  con- 
sideration. A  genetic  syndrome  like  Hun- 
tington's disease,  however,  might  be  studied 
more  fruitfully  by  being  grouped  with  other 
simllar|diseases.  The  lines,  of  course,  are  not 
alwaysiable  to  be  clearly  drawn,  but  these 
examples  may  serve  to  illustrate  the  various 
optiona  open  to  those  establishing  commis- 
sions, j 

We  t^t  this  InformaUon  will  be  helpful 
to  you  in  your  consideration  of  the  commis- 
sion concept.  If  we  may  be  of  further  assist- 
ance, please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  287- 
7048.* 
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STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
growiqg  unemployment  crisis  clouds 
our  filture.  it  is  eminently  clear  that 
no  intlivldual  is  shielded  from  its 
menaoe.  Our  distinguished  colleague 
from  Missouri,  Congressman  Bux 
Clay,  presents  an  important  perspec- 
tive an  the  situation  in  his  recent 
columii  entitled,  "Victims  of  Unem- 
ploymfent." 
I  wotild  like  to  take  this  opportunity, 
:er.  to  share  Mr.  Clay's  in- 
interpretatlon  with  the  rest  of 
my  colleagues.  At  this  time.  I  insert  in 
the  RxcoRo  the  column  written  by 
Congressman  Clat  which  appeared  in 
the  St,  Louis  Labor  Tribune: 
[From  ^le  St  Louli;  Labor  Tribune.  Apr.  19, 
1982] 
Vicma  or  UimiPLOTifBrr 
(By  BiU  Clay) 

Far  t  w  many  wbo  are  working  in  produc- 
tive Jol  ■  fail  to  understand  the  correlation 
of  un  tmployment  vis-a-vis  employment 
Consld  ired  in  relationship  to  each  other  the 
econoiqlc  mess  now  confronting  the  nation 
become  much  more  apparent  Continued, 
unlnte^pted  periods  of  high  unemploy- 
ment drfeet  those  who  are  working  almost 
as  advmely  aa  those  not  working.  If  there  is 
any  sl|uation  where  the  domino  theory 
clearly  I  manifests  itself  it's  in  this  circum- 
stance.; 

Expats  claim  the  Social  Security  system 
in  on  tl  le  brink  of  financial  collapae.  Most  of 
them  I  oint  to  recent  increaaes  in  benefits, 
the  gn  wing  number  of  Americans  who  live 
longer  ind  the  tying  of  cost  of  living  adjust- 
ments o  the  consumer  price  index.  But  the 
basic  p  'oblem  of  Social  Security  shortages  is 
dlrectlj  related  to  unemployment— too  few 
able-bc  (lied,  young,  potential  workers  not 
paying  into  the  fund.  The  premise  for  the 
system  is  based  on  young  workers  contribut- 
ing to  pay  the  benefits  of  the  elderly  re- 


tired, 
system 
be  abl( 
fits. 


n  a  full  employment  economy  the 

would  not  only  be  solvent  but  would 

to  substantially  increase  the  bene- 
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The   government   is   faced   with   record 


breaking 
billion 
Who  pays 
who  are  ei 
reasonably 
purchases 
commodltli 
terms  of 
For  each  oi 
federal  go' 


fficits  in  the  area  of  $100  to  $150 
reason:  high  unemployment, 
the  price  for  this  folly?  Those 
>loyed.  They  pay  in  terms  of  un- 
[h  interest  rates  which  render 
\t  homes,  automobiles  and  other 
almost  impossible.  They  pay  in 
ically  reduced  public  services, 
te  percent  of  tmemployment  the 
snment  loses  $25  billion  of  reve- 
nue coming  in  and  welfare  assistance  dollars 
going  out.  If  unemployment  was  reduced 
from  9  peroent  to  5  percent  it  would  equate 
to  precisely  $100  biUion  the  government 
needs  to  balance  its  budget 

Who  pa)^  the  tab  for  the  those  forced  to 
seek  welfan  and  other  accommodations  be- 
cause of  unemployment?  Not  the  unem- 
ployed. To  brovide  food  stamps  for  over  20 
million  citigens  it  costs  in  excess  of  $10  bU- 
lion.  The  ektra  billion  necessary  to  care  for 
the  addltloaal  persons  forced  on  the  welfare 
rolls  because  of  high  unemployment  is  paid 
for  by  wonting  taxpayers.  Cuts  in  supple- 
mental support  programs  which  enhance 
the  qualltyjof  life  for  all  are  a  poesibility  be- 
cause too  many  who  want  to  become  pro- 
ductive, active,  taxpayers  cannot  find  Jobs. 
The  revenfie  shortfaU  is  the  excuse  ad- 
vanced for  cutting  college  loans,  school 
lunch,  unemployment  compensation,  medi- 
cal care,  sniall  business  loans  and  a  host  of 
other  worthwhile  entitlements. 

I       NO  XAST  ARSWXX 

The  anm^r  to  our  economic  woes  will  not 
be  foimd  in  a  panic  stricken  climate  which 
lends  itself  to  short  term  solutions  for  long 
term  problems.  Easy,  simplistic  recommen- 
dations such  ss  "welfare"  in  a  Jobless  econo- 
less.  Total  disregard  for  suf - 
as  expressed  by  those  who  ad- 
iution  of  the  problem  by  cutting 
hungry,  and  the  homeless  is 
lie.  Using  tmemployment  as  a 
inflation  is  asinine.  Efforts  to 
e  on  the  victims  of  unemploy- 
of  the  promoters  of  ill  con- 
ent  policy  is  hypocritical, 
loral  Justifiable  answer  is  a  fuU 
economy.  That  requires  full 
of  the  languishing,  ignored 
hrey  Pull  Employment  Law. 
government  embraces  the  con- 
to  for  every  able  bodied  person 
who  wants  to  woik:  and  untQ  it  throws  the 
totality  of  its  resoiuces  behind  this  goal,  our 
society  will  continue  to  border  on  the  brink 
ofeoonomk  disaster.* 
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FROM  THE  KREMLIN 


Tituday,  June  22,  1982 


•  Mr.  LApOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  11  ke  to  bring  to  the  attention 
colleagues  an  article  in  the 
World  Outlook,  a  monthly 
the  view  from  the  Kremlin 
on  particular  issues  of  interest  to  the 
United  Stfites,  on  the  growing  ties  be- 
Russians  and  the  regime  in 
following  the  visit  last 
Sandinista  Junta  leader 
Daniel  Ortega  to  the  Soviet  Union.  It 
is  further  evidence  that  the  revolu- 
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tionary  leaders  are  selling  out  the 
common  goals  that  ohce  united  that 
country's  recent  revolution.  Among 
the  several  items  of  note  is  the  deliber- 
ate tracing  of  the  growing  warmth 
through  phrases  used  In  communi- 
ques, such  as  "peoples  democratic  rev- 
olution," which  are  so  reminlscient  of 
the  Eastern  European  rhetoric  of  the 
cold  war.  Even  the  language  used  con- 
firms what  many  of  us  have  long  sus- 
pected. 
The  article  follows: 

Sovnr-NiCAaAOUAH  Tm  Prntran 

SmHOTHBIXD 

The  six-day  visit  (May  4  to  9)  to  the  USSR 
of  Sandinista  Junta  leader  Daniel  Ortega 
marked  the  Utest  step  in  the  strengthening 
of  ties  between  the  USSR  and  Nicaragua 
which  has  included  an  upgrading  by 
Moscow  of  Nicaragua's  ideological  status. 

WhQe  the  final  communique  issued  on 
May  9  gave  no  details  about  the  practical  re- 
sults, Ortega  told  a  Managua  press  confer- 
ence upon  bis  return  on  May  10  that  the 
two  sides  had  reached  "important  trade  and 
technical  and  economic  cooperation  agree- 
menta."  He  reported  the  signature  of  a  pro- 
tocol providing  for  a  10-year  $100  million 
Soviet  credit  evidently  in  addition  to  a  pre- 
vious 12-year  $60  million  credit  for  economic 
and  technical  aid.  The  Soviets  are  to  help 
prepare  topographic  maps  of  Nicaragua, 
participate  in  wooing  out  a  national  energy 
develoinnent  plan,  engage  in  prospecting  for 
minerals,  develop  mintaig  centers  for  fishing 
and  miniiag-  Included  also  was  what  could  be 
a  highly  important  agreement  for  "coopera- 
tion" in  providing  facilities  to  repair  ships  in 
the  Padflc  port  of  San  Juan  del  Sur. 

Ortega  made  no  reference  to  military  aid 
which  was  presumably  covered  in  the  10-day 
visit  to  the  USSR  by  Nlearaguan  Defense 
Minister  Humberto  Ortega  in  November 
1981. 

Ortega  was  given  a  panoply  of  prestigious 
attention  throughout  his  stay.  Most  striking 
was  the  pyrsftn^t  Involvement  of  the  pre- 
sumably seriously  ailing  Brezhnev  with  the 
Nicaraguans.  In  addition  to  leading  the 
Soviet  negotiating  team,  Brezhnev  headed 
the  guest  list  at  a  dinner  in  honor  of  the 
Nicaraguans.  which  included  not  only  the 
other  Soviet  negotiaton,  but  KOB  chief 
Andropov  and  Minister  of  Defense  Ustinov. 
In  addition  to  Breshnev.  the  Soviet  negoti- 
ating team  included  Premier  TUthonov,  For- 
eign Minister  Oromyko,  Politburo  member 
and  Party  Secretary  Chemenko  and  party 
ideologist  Ponomarev. 

At  the  dinner  on  May  4  in  honor  of  the 
delegation,  Breshnev  not  only  paraded  the 
growing  global  reach  of  current  Soviet 
policy,  but  gave  it  an  intriguing  new  twist 
when  he  stated: 

"Tour  visit  to  Moscow  and  the  fruitful 
talks  which  have  taken  place  graphically 
anpbasiae,  in  our  view,  one  of  the  more  im- 
portant law-governed  processes  of  the 
present-day  world  development  Peoples  and 
countries  are  drawn  nearer  not  so  much  by 
geograptiy  as  by  politics,  and  distances  are 
no  impediment  to  mutual  understanding 
and  friendship." 

A  comparison  between  the  March  1980 
and  May  1982  communiques  underscores 
how  far  the  Nicaraguans  have  come  in 
aligning  themsclves  with  the  USSR  politi- 
cally and  ideologicaUy.  The  1980  document 
directly  referred  to  the  VS.  only  in  connec- 
tion with  common  opposition  toward  the  de- 
ployment of  medliun-range  U.S.  missUes  in 


Europe,  although  the  VS.  was  deariy  the 
target  in  several  other  parts  of  the  commu- 
nique. The  May  9,  1982  communique  an- 
nounced by  TABS  was  far^vaehing.  It  ex- 
pressed "serious  concern"  about  the  interna- 
tional situation  which  it  attributed  to  "the 
growth  of  the  aggressiveness  of  the  force  of 
imperialism  and  reaction  led  by  the  United 
States  of  America,  their  attempU  to  under- 
mine the  process  of  detente,  spiral  arms  and 
kindle  enmity  and  mistrust  among  the  peo- 
ples." Whereas  the  1980  communique  was 
critical  of  "some  states"  which  proclaimed 
areas  of  the  world  as  spheres  of  vital  inter- 
est, the  1982  document  was  explicit 

"Of  particular  danger  are  the  U.S.  large- 
scale  military  preparations,  including  the 
deployment  of  military  contingents  special- 
ly Intended  for  interference  in  the  internal 
affairs  of  countries  whkh  Washington  in- 
cludes at  will  into  the  sphere  of  its  vital  in- 
terests." 

At  the  same  time,  Breshnev  m  his  speech 
speared  to  make  a  point  that  "Nicaragua  is 
pursuing  a  policy  of  nonalignment  in  inter- 
national affairs."  Since  Moscow  makes  the 
same  claim  for  Cuba,  which  is  formally  des- 
ignated by  Moscow  a  member  of  the  "social- 
ist community."  no  contradiction  is  set  be- 
tween preferential  relations  with  the  USSR 
and  professions  of  non-alignment  Indeed. 
Moscow  sees  a  dual  gain  in  such  professions: 
one.  of  garnering  support  for  pro-Soviet  re- 
gimes from  the  truly  non-aligned;  secondly. 
iirfng  acceptance  of  pro-Soviet  regimes  as  a 
device  for  pushing  the  non-aligned  move- 
ment further  to  the  left. 

In  stressing  Nicaragua's  alleged  non-align- 
ment Moscow  also  sought  to  help  mobilize 
support  of  the  movement  against  any  VS. 
actions  against  that  country.  In  this  connec- 
tion also,  Brezhnev,  according  to  TABS  on 
May  4.  m  his  talks  with  the  Nicaraguan  del- 
egation, expressed  "full  suiqwrt  for  the 
peaceable  proposals  by  the  Nicaraguan  Gov- 
ernment aimed  at  normalizing  the  situation 
in  Central  America."  In  his  dinner  speech, 
Breshnev  declared: 

'We  understand  perfectly  weU  the  perse- 
vering striving  of  the  leadership  of  Nicara- 
gua to  remove  through  talks  difficulties  and 
tension  with  lU  neigbbors  and  with  the 
United  Stetes.  The  oonstructive  initiaUves 
of  other  Latin  American  countries  as  well, 
such  as  Mexico  and  Cuba,  that  point  m  the 
same  direction  are  in  accord  with  the  goals 
of  our  poUqr." 

While  Breshnev  and  Ortega  in  their 
speeches  and  the  Joint  communique  avoided 
mention  of  Nicaragua's  ideological  status,  a 
separate  May  Day  slogan  this  year  on  Nica- 
ragua (announced  in  the  Soviet  press  on 
April  11)  involved  a  substantial  rise  accord- 
ed Nicaragua  by  Moaoow.  According  to  this 
slogan: 

"Warm  greetings  to  the  Nicaraguan  heroic 
people,  who  are  waging  a  courageous  strug- 
gle to  consolidate  the  gains  of  the  people's 
democratic  revolution  and  against  imperial- 
ism and  reaction." 

The  utilisation  for  Nicaragua  of  the  term 
of  "people's  democratic  revolution"  seems  to 
equate  it  ideologically  with  the  postwar  re- 
gimes of  Eastern  Eurcq^e  which  were  called 
in  their  time  "people's  demoeradea."  Gener- 
ally, Soviet  spokesmen  (like  Brezhnev  in  his 
May  4  speech)  talk  about  Nicaragua's  aspi- 
ration for  "social  progress"  or  some  equiva- 
lent term.  Moaoow  still  generally  avoids  dU- 
tlon  of  frank  sUtemenU  by  Nicaraguan 
leaders  which  increasingly  Identify  the  San- 
dinisU  regime  with  Mandsm-Leninlsm  and 
set  "socialism"  as  Nicaragua's  goal. 

However,  there  were  hinU  before  issuance 
of  the  slogans  that  a  change  of  designation 


was  in  the  offing.  New  Times,  No.  14.  on 
BCarch  19.  had  spoken  of  the  "people's 
democratic  and  anti-imperiaUst  revolution 
in  Nicaragua  and  the  construction  of  a  new 
society  in  that  country." 

The  Soviet  Journal  Latin  America,  No.  3, 
March  1982,  in  an  article  typeset  on  Decem- 
ber 15,  1981  had  sUted  that  the  "revolution- 
ary process"  in  Nicaragua  had  entered  a 
"new  democratic  plane"  which  it  defined  as 
"anti-imperialist  democratic  all-peoples." 
The  article  praised  Sandinista  skill  in  main- 
taining political,  economic  and  military  con- 
trol in  what  was  described  as  a  "transition- 
al" regime  from  the  overthrow  of  Somoza  to 
"creation  of  the  foundations  of  a  renovated 
Nicaragua."  The  "popular  character"  of  the 
political  system,  this  article  concluded, 
guarantees  the  "development  and  deepen- 
ing" of  the  revolution.* 


LEBANESE  CHRISTIANS  RETURN 
TO  THEIR  HOMES 


HON.  BILL  GREEN 

or  inw  TOBK 
Ilf  THE  HOnSB  OF  REPRKSEirTATTVBS 

Tueiday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GREEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day's New  York  Times  had  a  very 
moving  story  about  Lebanese  Chris- 
tians who  may  now  return  to  their 
homes  after  years  of  usurpation  by 
the  Palestinian  Liberation  Organiza- 
tion. 

The  story  is  from  Damur,  a  town 
south  of  Beirut,  which  was  inhabited 
by  Maronite  Christians  until  fighting 
among  the  FLO  and  leftists  forced 
them  to  flee  their  town  in  1976.  Until 
the  Israeli  army  captured  Damur  last 
week,  the  citizens  have  been  exiled 
from  their  homes  by  the  PLO.  Be- 
cause of  the  Israeli's  actions,  the  men 
and  women  of  Damur  can  retiun  to 
their  homes.  Though  their  churches 
and  homes  have  been  defaced  by  the 
members  of  the  PLO  who  took  over 
their  town,  the  rebuilding  process  can 
begin.  Said  one  resident,  Abdallah 
Shaya,  "Nothing  remains,  absolutely 
nothing.  But  we  are  happy  anyway. 
We  are  returning  to  our  land." 

PLO  apologists  have  claimed  that  it 
is  the  Israelis  that  are  disrupting  Leb- 
anon. We  must  look  beyond  these 
claims  and  see  the  truth:  That  the 
PLO  have  disrupted  Lebanese  life  for 
years  and  that  many  Lebanese  wel- 
come the  Israelis'  action.  The  Israelis 
are  affording  the  citizens  of  towns 
such  as  Damur  the  opportunity  to 
return  to  thier  towns  and  rebuild  their 
lives  there. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  the  story  printed 
in  the  June  21  issue  of  the  New  York 
Times  \>e  Included  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  so  that  my  colleagues  can 
leam  of  an  aspect  of  the  Israeli's  mili- 
tary action  that  has  not  been  spoken 
of  often. 
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Fra  Cbustuii  Vnuunu,  HAPmms  Ams 

Rmu 

(By  David  K.  Shlpler) 

Dunn.  Lebanon.  June  19.— AbdalUh 
Shaym.  a  54-jrear  old  gardener  with  a  round, 
tanned  face,  found  hla  house  amid  the 
rubble  of  Damur  today.  Unlike  moat  of  the 
■tone  and  concrete  buOdlnga  in  the  hillside 
village.  It  was  intact,  somehow  spared  the 
flying  shrapnel  from  the  bombs  and  shells 
that  had  ravaged  the  town  and  filled  the 
streets  with  dust  and  chunks  of  rock. 

"For  seven  years  I  have  not  passed  this 
doorstep."  he  said  as  he  stood  outside,  sa- 
voring the  moment.  Then  he  strode  into  his 
small  dwelling  and  began  to  look  around. 

Damur.  Just  south  of  Beirut,  was  a  Chris- 
tian village  until  January  li>76.  when  its 
population  fled  an  assault  by  Palestinian 
and  leftist  forces  fighting  in  the  Lebanese 
dvfl  war.  For  nearly  seven  years,  until  the 
Israeli  Army  attacked  and  captured  It  last 
week,  the  town  was  Inaccessible  to  its  own 
people:  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organlxa- 
tlon  made  it  a  stronghold,  using  the  church- 
es as  firing  ranges  and  armories. 

A  huge  new  diuieh.  left  unfinished  by  the 
fleeing  Maronlte  Christians  in  1976.  Is  cov- 
ered with  spray-painted  Palestinian  nation- 
alist slogans  and  plastered  with  posters  of 
Al  Fatah,  the  main  PX>.0.  arm,  and  other 
Palestinian  factions. 

On  an  inside  wall  where  the  altar  was  to 
have  stood,  two  bull's  eyes  can  be  seen  in 
faded  paint,  the  stone  in  and  around  them 
roughened  by  bullet  holes.  Above  them, 
where  a  cross  would  have  hung,  a  triangular 
PJ<.0.  symbol  is  painted  In  the  Palestinian 
nationalist  colors  of  red.  green,  black  and 
white,  framing  a  silhouette  of  a  rifle  and  a 
hammer.  High  In  the  belfry,  a  concrete 
cross  has  obvknisly  been  used  as  a  target 
over  the  years,  for  it  Is  chipped  and  gouged 
in  a  thousand  places. 

A  mortar  on  wheels  stands  inside  the 
church's  big  doors,  along  with  a  Jeep  and  a 
military  truck.  Posters  on  the  walls  show 
the  Star  of  David  being  shattered  by  a 
wedge  drawn  in  the  Palestinian  colors.  In  a 
once-elegant  old  church  next  door  crates  of 
ammunition  and  drums  of  fuel  are  stored. 

One  comer  of  the  old  buQdlng  was  hit  by 
a  bomb  or  an  artillery  shell  diuing  the  Is- 
raeli attack,  and  its  heavy  stone  blocks  tum- 
bled into  a  narrow  street.  But  the  new 
church  was  carefully  and  successfully  avoid- 
ed: a  building  Just  30  feet  away  lies  in  com- 
plete ruins,  evidently  hit  by  an  aerial  strike 
that  left  the  church  unscathed. 

CHBISnAHS  TKHTATIVILT  RXTUKHIMO 

After  Israeli  troops  took  Damur  and  drove 
the  Palestinians  out.  Prime  Minister  Mena- 
chem  Begin  announced  that  the  Christians, 
whom  Israel  has  supported  for  several 
years,  would  be  allowed  to  return  and  re- 
build. And  now  the  first  few  former  resi- 
dents have  tentatively  come  to  pick  through 
the  rubble  and  see  what  remains. 

Nothing  of  Mr.  Shaya's  own  things  were 
left.  The  couches  and  chairs  askew  in  the 
living  room,  the  dirty  pots  and  pans,  the 
women's  makeup  on  a  comer  table,  the  plas- 
tic flowers,  the  beds  with  their  charred  mat- 
tresses and  sheets  as  if  a  small  fire  had 
raged— these  belonged  to  the  Palestinian  In- 
vaden,  not  to  his  family. 

The  floor  was  littered  with  fragments  of 
glass.  A  large  poster  of  Taslr  Arafat,  the 
PX.O.  leader,  htmg  on  the  living  room  wall. 
Mr.  Shaya,  in  tears  and  anger,  grabbed  It 
and  tore  it  down,  tearing  it  into  shreds  and 
throwing  it  onto  the  floor.  A  desk  blotter, 
with  a  portrait  of  some  leader  he  did  not 
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recognise,  he  could  not  tear,  and  so  he  bent 
It  and  sal  ed  It  out  the  door  across  a  wall 
and  out  ol  sight 

"My  fan  illy  had  lived  here  for  300  years, 
since  the  I  eginning  of  Damur."  he  said.  "We 
woiked  In  ihe  orchards,  grew  lemons." 

That  piquant,  pastoral  life  ended  in  1976. 
Since  thei .  he  said,  "we  have  all  been  dead. 
If  somebody  doesn't  have  a  home  and 
doesn't  haire  a  village,  what  does  he  have  to 
Uve  for?  Ntow  we  have  started  to  live.  M^  age 
Is  one  hou  *  old." 

"WHAT  MORI  cur  X  BAT" 

Mr.  Sha  m.  who  fled  the  Palestinians  by 
sea  to  the  northern  port  of  Junieh  and 
spent  th«  Intervening  yean  living  in  a 
Christian  fuburb  of  Beirut,  spoke  in  a  loud 
voice  that:  rang  through  the  streets  of  the 
deserted  tAwn.  He  turned  to  an  Israeli  sol- 
dier. "Wh4t  more  can  I  say  than  thank  you 
that  you  brought  us  back  to  our  place,"  he 
said.  "Anq  Ood  help  you  get  back  to  your 
place.' 

37  years  old.  talked  in  similar 
leath  and  life.  "Outside  Damur  I 
like  a  dead  man."  he  said.  "But 
here  I  am  very  happy." 
found  was  not  at  all  Joyous,  for 
gone.  "It  is  totally  destroyed." 
rothing  remains,  absolutely  noth- 
are  happy  anyway.  We  are  re- 
tiuning  to:  our  village,  our  land.  I  was  very 
happy.  I  took  some  earth  and  I  made  it  so." 
To  demonstrate,  he  grinned  broadly,  picked 
up  some  dUst  and  sprinkled  It  oo  his  head. 
■I  am  v^  happy."  he  said.  "I  can't  ex- 
plain it  JiBt  because  our  land  Is  back  to  us." 
And  whsk  of  the  future?  "The  Israelis  are 
Mr.  AbI  said,  "and  I  hope  they 
le  time  with  us.  Our  liberty  is 
&ut  maybe  If  the  big  countries 
for  us,  we  will  be  sure." 
saw  it  in  simpler  terms.  "God 
of  us  more  years,"  he  said,  "and 
come  back  and  live  in  this  vil- 


TEZ..  mOH  SCHOOL 
ENERGY  HONOR 


.  SAM  B.  HALL,  JR. 

orxiXAa 

ni  THKJ  House  or  SBnmOfTATIVBS 

Titesday.  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  SAM  HALL.  JR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  National  Etoergy  Education  Day 
project  (HEED),  a  prestigious  organi- 
zation wlose  national  advisory  board 
Includes  4ur  colleagues.  Morris  Udall. 
Obrald  aoLOMOH,  and  Dsmns  DiCoh- 
ciHi.  has  selected  Marshall  High 
School  as  the  recipient  of  this  year's 
senior  lev  el  NEED  award. 

This  ai  ard  has  special  meaning  for 
me  as  Ma  rshall  is  my  hometown,  and  I 
know  the!  young  people  and  their  i>ar- 
ents  who  worked  so  hard  to  achieve 
this  coveted  award. 

It  is  ajrecognized  fact  that  energy 
educatioi^  is  the  key  to  energy  inde- 
pendency All  over  America,  elementa- 
ry and  secondary  level  schools  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  NEED  program.  It  is 
a  highly  pucoessf  ul  program  that  has 
involved  thousands  of  our  young 
people  designed  to  save  energy  and 
promote  energy  development. 
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VoT  instaiice,  at  Marshall  High 
School  everyone  got  involved  in  a  pro- 
gram which  featured  Energy  Week 
and  the  NEED  day.  the  category  in 
which  the  students  were  nationally 
recognized.  Students  devised  ways  to 
conserve  enehry  and  worked  through- 
out the  community  to  promote  under- 
standing of  the  Nation's  energy  re- 
quirements ahd  how  to  meet  them. 

My  good  fiiend.  Anne  Newman,  was 
the  adult  adviser  for  the  program.  She 
is  a  tremendously  motivated  person 
and  was  largely  responsible  for  the 
success  of  the  program.  Two  outstand- 
ing studentaJ  Dan  Llston  and  C^thia 
Orms,  were  selected  as  student  direc- 
tors. I  had  the  honor  and  pleasure  of 
presenting  the  national  award  to  Cyn- 
thia here  la  Washington  last  week 
during  the  "NEED  '82  Youth  Awards 
Program  for  ^ergy  Achievement." 

While  I  p4y  special  recognition  to 
Marshall  Hij;h  School  because  of  its 
successful  energy  program,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  Imow  that  young  people 
throughout  America  understand  our 
energy  probl  ons  and  are  willing  to  do 
something  pt  sitive  to  help.  As  a  result 
of  NEED.  w<!  can  all  view  the  future 
with  pride  anid  confidence.* 


FEDERAL  JTOBACCO  SUBSIDIES 
LEAVE  MANY  UNANSWERED 
QUESTIONS 


HOW.  JIM  SANTINI 

ormvADA 
IN  THX  HOfSK  or  RCFRJCSKIfTATIVSS 


•  Mr.  SANlttNI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
appalled  thalt  the  Tobacco  Program 
Act,  a  very  controversial  piece  of  legis- 
lation, was  Adopted  by  this  House 
under  suspenpon  of  rules,  without  any 
amendments  [permitted.  I  find  the  act 
imconscioname,  to  say  the  least. 

First,  the  act  lacked  the  proper 
review  that  Should  have  taken  place. 
The  bill  was  drafted  without  giving 
concerned  grbups  opportunity  to  com- 
ment. The  proper  questions— questions 
to  which  evefy  American  had  a  right 
to  the  answeits— were  not  asked. 

Had  these  questions  surfaced.  I  sus- 
pect and  hope,  that  the  legislation 
would  not  have  glided  through  so 
easily.  Proper  debate  and  hearings 
would  have  brought  out  the  many  in- 
congruities Inherent  in  having  the 
Federal  Government  support  the  to- 
bacco industnr. 

For  instanee:  How  can  the  Federal 
Government,!  (^t  the  same  time  it 
spends  millibns  of  dollars  in  anti- 
smoking  campaigns  and  cancer  re- 
search, continue  to  spend  taxpayer 
dollars  in  support  of  the  tobacco  in- 
dustry? And.l  how  can  we,  while  cut- 
ting back  valuable  domestic  programs, 
continue  to  put  money  into  the  tobac- 
co industry  j  which  produces  a  sub- 
stance the  federal  Government  has 
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declared  to  be  "dangerous  to  Ameri- 
cans' health"? 

While  H.R.  6590  represents  a  token 
gesture  in  the  effort  to  reduce  Govern- 
ment subsidy  of  Tobacco,  the  cost  of 
the  price  support  program— at  least 
$15  million— will  stiU  be  borne  by  the 
U.S.  Government  and  ultimately  the 
taxpayers  of  America.  Therefore  it  is 
not  a  "no  net  cost"  program  as  propo- 
nents of  the  bill  have  argued.  The  to- 
bacco industry  remains  subsidized  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Government  tobacco  program 
interferes  with  our  free  market  system 
and  cannot  be  Justified.  I  oppose  this 
new  tobacco  bill,  and  I  deplore  the 
manner  in  which  it  passed.* 


FATHER'S  DAY— AND 
ABANDONED  CHILDREN 


HON.  PATRICIA  SCHROEDER 

OP  COLORADO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTA'nVES 

T%ieadav,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
know  that  my  colleagues  have  heard 
the  fact  that  poverty  is  a  woman's 
issue.  But  have  they  ever  wondered 
why  so  many  women  and  children 
depend  on  the  Govenmient's  assist- 
ance for  their  food,  shelter,  and  medi- 
cal care? 

In  many  cases,  the  increased  welfare 
rolls  are  consequences  of  fathers  who 
abandoned  the  responsibility  of  their 
families. 

I  have  inserted  an  article,  "The  Kids 
They  Leave  Behind,"  from  the  June  20 
Washington  Post.  I  think  its  author, 
Julius  Duscha,  says  it  all. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  June  20. 1982] 
The  Kids  They  Leave  Behiitd 
(By  Julius  Duscha) 

Father's  Day  has  never  achieved  the 
status  of  Mother's  Day,  and  as  of  the  1982 
observance  fathers  seem  to  be  doing  little  to 
enhance  their  position  in  American  life. 

Essays  celebrating  fathers  and  their  day 
used  to  dwell  on  the  Dagwood  Bumstead 
comic  strip  and  TV  cliche  of  father  as  a 
bungler  and  humbler.  Today  the  problems 
with  fathers  are  far  more  serious  than 
changing  a  prevalent  image. 

Fatherhood  is  still  popular  in  the  sense 
that  men  are  continuing  to  father  children 
with  considerable  abandon— and  abandon  is 
the  proper  word. 

Once  the  child  is  bom,  more  and  more  fa- 
thers disappear  from  the  scene.  The  statis- 
tics—all from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau— are 
appalling  and  frightening: 

In  1960  fewer  than  1  in  10  children  lived 
with  only  one  parent,  almost  always  the 
mother.  Today  1  in  S  children  live  with  Just 
one  parent,  still  the  mother  in  nearly  all  in- 
stances. More  than  40  percent  of  black  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  with  only  one  parent, 
again  the  mother  in  almost  every  case,  com- 
pared with  25  percent  in  1960. 

In  1979  nearly  10  percent  of  all  children 
bom  to  white  women  were  bom  out  of  wed- 
lock. For  black  women  the  figure  was  an  as- 
tonishing 55  percent. 

As  mothers  who  have  been  abandoned  or 
divorced  by  the  fathers  of  their  children  can 
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bitterly  testify,  most  of  these  men  contrib- 
ute little  or  nothing  to  the  rearing  of  their 
children,  no  matter  what  courts  decree  or 
agreements  stipulate. 

While  fewer  than  10  percent  of  all  Ameri- 
can families  were  living  at  poverty  levels  in 
1980,  about  40  percent  of  families  with  chil- 
dren headed  by  a  single  women  were  at  or 
below  the  poverty  level. 

All  the  trend  lines  are  disturbing,  too.  By 
1990,  for  example,  the  Census  Bureau  pro- 
jects that  1  in  4  chUdren  will  be  Uving  with 
a  single  parent. 

Not  only  are  children  in  one-parent  fami- 
lies often  growing  up  in  deprived  circum- 
stances because  of  the  low-income  of  their 
mothers,  children  from  such  circumstances 
are  also  more  often  involved  in  crime  than 
chUdren  from  two-parent  families. 

Furthermore,  all  studies  of  education  I 
have  ever  seen  show  conclusively  that  a 
stable  and  normal  home  environment— 
which  generally  means  the  presence  of  both 
lather  and  mother— is  the  most  important 
prerequisite  to  good  performance  in  the 
classroom. 

These  family  and  patemsU  questions  are 
moral  issues  which  government  and  laws 
can  do  little  about.  The  decline  in  such 
moral  matters  can  be  traced  to  many  things 
ranging  from  a  disenchantment  with  reli- 
gion to  the  casual  acceptance  of  every  fad 
and  change  in  living  styles. 

What  bothers  me  most  of  all  is  the  aban- 
donment by  fathers  of  their  children  with 
so  little  consideration  for  the  consequences 
to  the  children  and  the  society  in  which  we 
all  must  live.  I  don't  find  much  to  celebrate 
this  Father's  Day.* 


SCHOOL  PRAYER  AMENDMENT. 
HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  493 


HON.  THOMAS  N.  KINDNESS 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  19S2 

•  Mr.  KINDNESS.  Mr.  Speaker, 
prayer  is  an  important  part  of  the  life 
and  way  of  living  of  Americans  of 
many  religious  beliefs.  It  is  too  impor- 
tant to  remain  in  a  doubt-filled  legal 
status.  The  courts  have  made  various 
pronoimcements  concerning  prayer  in 
public  schools,  and  are  being  called 
upon  to  make  more  decisions  about 
the  practice  or  observance  of  prayer  in 
other  public  assemblies. 

The  burden  on  our  courts  apparent- 
ly has  been  too  great,  and  they  have 
failed  to  find  their  way  to  an  interpre- 
tation of  the  U.S.  Constitution  accept- 
able to  most  Americans.  The  law  of 
this  Nation  is  burdened  by  a  misguided 
series  of  opinions  which  would  lead 
this  Nation  away  from  prayer,  away 
from  religion,  and  away  from  morality. 

The  first  step  was  taken  in  1962  in 
the  case  of  Engel  v.  Vital,  370  U.S.  421. 
when  the  Supreme  Court  forbade  the 
recitation  of  the  New  York  State  re- 
gents prayer  in  the  public  schools  of 
that  State,  although  participation  was 
voluntary. 

Then,  in  1963  the  Court  struck  down 
a  Pennsylvania  law  requiring  that 
public  schools  begin  each  day  with 
readings  from  the  Bible,  without  com- 
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ment,  Abington  School  District  v. 
Schempp,  374  U.S.  203. 

The  cases  have  progressed  now  to 
the  point  that  school  authorities  may 
not  allow  or  tolerate  the  desire  of  stU' 
dents  to  pray  on  school  property  out- 
side of  regular  school  hours. 

It  is  time  to  put  the  question  to  the 
States  of  this  Union:  Should  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  be 
amended  by  adding  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  be  con- 
strued to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public  in- 
stitutions. No  person  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  States  or  by  any  State  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
has  proposed  this  langusige  as  a  consti- 
tutional amendment.  His  leadership 
has  been  sorely  needed  and  is  warmly 
welcomed. 

House  Joint  Resolution  493  has  been 
introduced  for  the  serious  and  impor- 
tant purpose  of  presenting  that  quoted 
language  to  the  States  for  ratification 
as  a  constitutional  amendment.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  199  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Thurmond  in  the 
other  body  for  that  identical  purpose. 
I  am  calling  upon  our  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  join  in  co- 
sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
493.  and  will  urge  the  chairmen  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  and  the 
appropriate  subcommittees  to  help 
assure  hearings  and  action  on  this 
matter.* 


GOVERNOR  BROWN  SUPPORTS 
H.R.  5573.  TECHNOLOGY  EDU- 
CATION ACT  OF  1982 


HON.  FORTNEY  H.  (PETE)  STARK 

OP  CAUrORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  STARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
14.  my  Subcommittee  on  Select  Reve- 
nue Measures  held  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
5573,  a  bill  proposed  by  myself  and 
others  to  encourage  the  donation  of 
computers  to  primary  and  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  Nation. 

Gov.  Edmund  Brown.  Jr..  of  Califor- 
nia, provided  eloquent  testimony  in 
support  of  this  legislation,  noting  the 
importance  of  computers  to  high  tech- 
nology, to  jobs,  and  to  the  learning 
process  and  the  future  nature  of  our 
society.  I  include  the  full  text  of  his 
statement  in  the  Record  at  this  point, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  not 
already  sponsoring  this  legislation  to 
join  us  in  this  proposal: 
TESTiiioinr  of  Gov.  EDmnro  G.  Brown,  Jr., 
State  or  Cautornia,  ok  the  Tbchholocy 
Education  Act  op  1982  (H.R.  5573) 
We  are  fortunate  to  be  present  at  the 
birth  of  the  Computer  Age— a  period  when 
each  of  us  will  be  empowered  to  control  in- 
creasing amounts  of  information.  The  devel- 
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opment  of  the  personal  computer  now 
offers  unprecedented  access  to  global  net- 
works of  knowledge  inconceivable  even 
today  to  the  average  American. 

The  tax  change  you  are  now  considering 
in  H.R.  SS73,  the  "Technology  Education 
Act  of  1982,"  will  have  long-range  impor- 
tance both  in  terms  of  America')  economic 
strength  and  the  ability  of  our  citizens  to 
find  and  hold  Jobs  in  an  increasingly  tech- 
nological society.  The  very  computers  which 
are  causing  today's  educational  system  to  be 
increasingly  out-of-date  can  serve  as  the 
tools  to  revolutionize  education. 

Already,  the  microcomputer  is  changing 
the  way  we  live.  It  has  transformed  our 
economy— high  technology  industries  are 
expected  to  produce,  directly  and  indirectly, 
40  percent  of  all  new  California  Jobs  in  the 
1980s.  The  survival  of  our  older  industries 
depends  upon  their  ability  to  adopt  new  in- 
formation technologies  like  the  computer, 
industrial  robots,  and  sophisticated  telecom- 
munications. 

The  personal  computer  technologies 
linked  with  new  telecommunications,  is  not 
just  a  new  "tool"  speeding  up  our  present 
way  of  life,  but  it  is  a  fundamental  change 
affecting  the  very  patterns  of  relationships 
which  lie  at  the  basis  of  society  itself. 

Microcomputers  can  accelerate  the  learn- 
ing of  students  and  develop  creativity  in 
ways  not  possible  in  the  pre-computer  era. 

Time  Magazine,  in  a  recent  cover  story  en- 
titled, "Here  Come  the  Microkids,"  suggest- 
ed that  "the  computer  generation  is  not 
only  .  .  .  propelling  traditional  education 
down  promisbig  avenues,  it  is  tugging  at  the 
entire  social  fabric,  foreshadowing  changes 
at  least  as  startling  and  momentous  as  those 
ushered  in  by  a  new  generation  of  automo- 
bile users  more  than  a  half -century  ago." 

Most  important  is  the  microcomputer's 
ability  to  permit  interactive  learning.  By  of- 
fering Instant  feedback  and  a  wide  range  of 
alternatives,  children  learn  both  control  and 
adventure  unavailable  in  traditional  texts 
and  drUls.  Students  participate  in  the  learn- 
ing process,  work  at  their  own  pace,  experi- 
ment and  make  errors  while  expanding 
their  imagination. 

In  his  trallblazlng  work,  Mlndstorms,  Sey- 
mour Papert  describes  how  computers  will 
allow  young  children  to  actually  design  and 
create  their  own  mathematic  and  scientific 
programs  rather  than  simply  learning  by 
rote. 

When  14  year  olds  find  it  possible  to  simu- 
late a  detailed  computer  image  of  the  heart, 
or  the  design  and  operation  of  a  nuclear  re- 
actor, they  are  developing  far  deeper  under- 
standings than  the  kind  of  rote  memory 
upon  which  previous  generations  relied. 

Computer-aided  education  also  affects  the 
key  educational  variable:  motivation.  The 
more  a  student  wants  to  learn,  the  more  he 
or  she  does  learn.  Computers  motivate  stu- 
dents to  study  better  because  they  receive 
instant  feedback  as  they  think  and  create 
with  the  new  electronic  pencil  of  the  19808. 

Computers  are  also  a  welcome  aid  to 
teachers.  Computers  can  free  them  of  rep- 
etitious drill  and  practice  tasks,  allowing 
more  time  for  personalized  assistance. 
Teachers  also  find  computers  an  aid  in  diag- 
nosing and  correcting  individual  student 
problems. 

Computer  education  is,  of  course,  very  im- 
portant to  prepare  students  for  the  new 
technological  workplace.  Today's  students 
will  often  find  computer  literacy  critical  to 
obtaining  future  employment  in  hundreds 
of  fields.  The  Xerox  Corporation,  for  exam- 
ple, has  estimated  that  90  million  Americans 
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will  be  naked  to  electronic  worltstations  by 
1990  and  t6  million  will  need  to  be  "comput- 
er literate."  Business  Week  has  estimated 
that  45  million  existing  jobs  will  eventually 
be  made  Obsolete  by  new  information  tech- 
nologies, most  within  the  next  two  decades. 

One  of  the  major  obstacles  to  the  ability 
of  our  schools  to  improve  technical  educa- 
tion is  tile  expense  of  purchasing  comput- 
ers. The  'technology  Education  Act  of  1982, 
through  the  straight-forward  extension  of 
the  same  tax  benefits  to  manufacturers  do- 
nating computers  to  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  as  they  now  receive  for  dona- 
tions to  utilversities,  provides  a  low  cost  way 
to  increase  the  number  of  computers  in 
schools,  tp  harness  private  sector  initiative 
to  the  benefit  of  this  nation's  children,  and 
to  prepare  today's  youth  for  tomorrow's 
Jobs.         j 

The  prqper  use  of  computers  in  the  class- 
room inaiigurates  a  second  American  educa- 
tional revolution.  The  first  was  our  commit- 
ment to  providing  universal,  free  public  edu- 
cation to  every  American  regardless  of  eco- 
nomic or  Social  status. 

This  neiw  educational  revolution  can  be  a 
qualitative  leap  in  which  we  vastly  increase 
the  quality  of  public  education  and  realize 
the  age  jold  dream  of  empowering  each 
person  tol  reach  the  limit  of  his  or  her  abili- 
ty.* 


June  22,  1982 


INTE  INATIONAL  TRADE:  U.S. 
CYU  LLENGE  OP  THE  1980'S 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  ILUMOIS 
IH  TH^  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVXS 

Tuesday,  June  22. 1982 

•  Mr.  RINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  wl^en  U.S.  noanufacturers  and 
farmers  •  suffer  repeated  blows  from 
U.S.  Government  export  sanctions,  it 
is  refreshing  and  important  to  hear 
from  one  who  stresses  the  Importance 
to  the  ubited  States  of  exports  of  agri- 
cultural and  other  products. 

Clayton  Yeutter,  the  distinguished 
presldeim  of  the  Chicago  Mercantile 
Exchanfe  recently  delivered  an  ad- 
dress, "ftitemational  Trade:  U.S.  Chal- 
lenge ol  the  1980's"  to  an  Iowa  State 
Trade  Conference.  His  comments  and 
recommi  mdatlons  regarding  U.S. 
export  ( ompetitlveness  are  extremely 
signiflcavit.  And  no  one  is  more  quali- 
fied to!  discuss  trade  policies,  and 
needed  changes  than  Clayton  Yeutter. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  call  to  the 
attentlob  of  my  colleagues  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  from  Dr.  Yeutter's  ad- 
dress:    I 

iMTXIUfiTIOIfAL  TKADr  U.S.  CHAUJENOX  OP 
I  THX  1980'8 

It  is  not  easy  these  days  to  discuss  inter- 
national trade  in  a  rational  way.  The  reason 
is  that  the  present  global  situation  has 
become  increasingly  Irrational.  We  seem  td 
have  lost  our  way,  and  it  is  important  that 
meetings  like  this  focus  on  the  direction  of 
trade  policy,  for  the  U.S.  and  for  the  world 
as  a  whole. 

Today  International  trade  is  characterized 
by  inconsistency,  more  than  a  little  para- 
noia, a  good  many  inferiority  complexes, 
and  too  inuch  hypocrisy.  That  description 
applies  npt  just  to  some  of  our  trading  part- 


ners with  wh^m  we  have  disputes,  but  to 
some  of  our  own  industries  as  well. 

To  those  of  us  who  believe  in  the  desir- 
ability of  exp^ding  trade,  the  situation  is 
worrisome.  It  is  probably  more  worrisome 
than  at  any  time  since  the  GATT  was  cre- 
ated shortly  after  World  War  II. 

So  what  can  we  do  about  it?  More  specifi- 
cally, what  should  be  the  posture  of  the 
United  Stated  in  such  circumstances,  and 
what  should  be  the  content  of  our  leader- 
ship? 

PRODUCTIVITT 

One  must  start  with  productivity— com- 
petitiveness, if  you  will— for  it  is  the  source 
of  all  negotiating  leverage  on  trade  issues.  If 
we  are  not  sufficiently  productive,  if  we 
cannot  compete  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
we  will  forever  be  fighting  defensive  actions 
on  the  trade  front.  That  is  when  we  must 
reel  out  arguments  of  reciprocity,  or  what- 
ever other  ba4es  we  can  find  for  taking  pro- 
tective actioni  against  the  inflow  of  foreign 
goods.  I 

To  be  fair,  reciprocity  is  not  necessarily  a 
protectionist  term,  and  some  of  the  fore- 
most Congressional  proponents  of  the  con- 
cept understand  that.  But  it  is  protectionist 
in  the  eyes  of  others,  and  can  easily  become 
protectionist  In  design,  implementation,  or 
both.  So  we  must  tread  lightly  and  carefully 
with  reciprocity  legislation,  lest  it  blind  us 
from  reality.  , 

•  «  •  •  • 

*  *  *  If  we  concentrate  on  American  pro- 
ductivity, we  can  compete  with  anyone  in 
the  world.  Wa  just  have  not  concentrated  on 
it  in  recent  uears.  We  became  complacent, 
as  so  often  happens  to  those  who  reach  the 
top.  We  lost  dur  edge  in  labor  productivity, 
inflation  ate  I  into  our  capital  investment 
programs,  mahagement  slipped  as  it  was  de- 
ceived by  inflfited  earnings,  and  a  myriad  of 
mandated  gotemment  costs  added  to  the 
misery.  The  Combination  was  devastating, 
and  we  suddenly  found  ourselves  positioned 
far  from  the  top  of  the  productivity  spec- 
trum. But  ndw  that  we  are  finally  awake, 
that  situation  is  changing,  and  our  competi- 
tiveness is  likf  ly  to  improve  in  a  whole  host 
of  areas  in  the  1980s. 

*  *  *  I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  empha- 
size the  tremendous  productivity  of  Ameri- 
ca's agricultural  and  agribusiness  sector. 
There  is  nothing  like  It  anywhere.  The  man- 
agerial talent  of  American  farmers  and 
many  of  the  ^agribusiness  firms  which  deal 
with  those  farmers  is  awesome.  The  man- 
agement base  of  that  sector  of  our  economy 
alone  is  prob|ibly  greater  than  that  of  the 
entire  economy  in  most  other  nations  of  the 
world.  We  frequently  forget  this,  even 
though  it  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  eco- 
nomic strengtii  as  a  nation. 


-POOD  AS  A  WEAPON 

We  have  m|ide  our  share  of  questionable 
policy  moves  too,  as  we  have  sought  to  use 
our  agricultural  leverage  in  foreign  diploma- 
cy. We  have  tent  messages  to  our  adversar- 
ies on  a  nurol^r  of  occasions,  but  they  have 
been  very  codtly  ones.  And  most  of  the  cost 
of  those  me^ages  has  been  borne  by  the 
American  farmer. 

One  must  Wonder  about  the  wisdom  of 
such  moves  in  terms  of  their  foreign  policy 
Impact,  and  the  fairness  thereof  in  terms  of 
their  impact  on  U.S.  agriculture.  With  re- 
spect to  the  former.  I  have  observed  little 
change  in  th(  behavior  of  our  principal  ad- 
versary, even  though  we  have  either  formal- 
ly or  informally  restricted  exports  to  the 
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Soviet  Union  for  most  of  the  past  decade. 
With  respect  to  the  latter,  we  know  the  cost 
to  American  agriculture  of  such  restraints 
has  been  many  billions  of  dollars.  Since 
1973,  the  American  farmer  has  borne  a 
major  share  of  the  cost  of  a  foreign  policy 
that  presumably  benefits  all  our  citizens.  In 
essence,  we  have  asked  the  farmer  to  subsi- 
dize the  American  public  for  the  cost  of  our 
worldwide  geopolitical  activities. 

THE  ECOIfOM IC  IlfPACT 

I  mention  this  today  because  of  the  enor- 
mous impact  that  trade  policy  decisions  can 
have  on  a  particular  sector  of  our  economy. 
Through  government  action  we  have  taken 
away  a  considerable  portion  of  the  upside 
price  potential  for  U.S.  agriculture.  Yet 
when  someone  suggests  a  paid  diversion  pro- 
gram to  deal  with  agricultural  surpluses,  we 
immediately  respond,  "Let  the  market  work. 
We  cannot  pay  farmers  not  to  produce  when 
there  are  millions  of  hungry  people  in  the 
world."  That  is  an  appealing  argument 
(through  it  is  obviously  oversimplified),  and 
I  too  would  prefer  to  avoid  diversion  pro- 
grams. But  if  one  is  to  deprive  the  farmer  of 
much  of  his  downside  protection,  should  we 
not  at  least  permit  him  to  realize  his  upside 
potential?  And  is  not  that  argimient  even 
more  persuasive  when  the  price  declines 
from  which  the  farmer  is  suffering  are  at 
least  partially  due  to  export  restraints  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  and  for  which  he 
could  not  plan? 

•  •  •  •  • 

That  is  essentially  the  way  we  have  han- 
dled agricultunJ  trade  policy  in  recent 
years.  Is  it  any  wonder  then  that  one  result 
is  a  horde  of  farmer  bankruptcies  and  a  dra- 
matic decline  in  the  market  value  of  our 
farm  production  plant?  We  have  got  to  stop 
telling  farmers  "We  want  you  to  plant  fence 
row  to  fence  row— but  you  must  understand 
that  we  may  keep  you  from  selling  what  you 
harvest."  That  is  grossly  unfair,  and  our 
policy  experience  of  recent  years  wins  no  ac- 
colades for  either  Democratic  or  Republican 
administrations. 

IX1NC  TEBM  ACRKEMXirrs 

Two  additional  comments  on  agricultural 
trade  policy,  and  then  we  will  move  on  to 
broader  issues.  The  first  is  that  we  should 
promptly  re-negotiate  our  long  term  grain 
agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  at 
export  levels  considerably  higher  than 
those  which  prevailed  in  the  original  agree- 
ment. If  we  can  sit  down  with  the  Russians 
to  discuss  disarmament,  we  ought  to  be  able 
to  sit  down  with  them  to  discuss  grain!  We 
have  procrastinated  long  enough.  There 
may  have  been  sound  foreign  policy  reasons 
for  doing  so,  but  I  see  no  Justification  for 
any  further  delay.  For  a  variety  of  reasons 
the  Soviet  market  will  not  open  up  signifi- 
cantly to  us  until  that  agreement  is  final- 
ized. We  can  negotiate  from  strength,  for 
the  Soviet  Union  needs  the  agreement  as 
much  as  we  do.  A  long  term  arrangement  is 
clearly  in  the  best  interest  of  both  nations, 
and  we  ought  to  get  it  completed. 

During  the  past  few  years  we  have  been 
very  hesitant  about  signing  long  term  agree- 
ments with  purchasing  nations  other  than 
the  Soviet  l7nion.  Our  concern  has  been 
that  such  agreements  will  result  in  "thbi- 
ner"  markets,  may  interfere  with  normal 
commercial  intercourse,  could  be  disruptive, 
and  often  lead  to  price  instability.  One 
cannot  quarrel  with  all  those  contentions 
but  one  must  also  learn  to  live  in  a  highly 
competitive  world.  He  who  hesitates  is 
sometime  lost,  and  in  this  case  we  lost  some 
of  our  market  share.  Argentina,  Australia 
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and  Canada  have  hm>pily  signed  long  term 
agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union.  China, 
and  other  importing  nations,  thereby  rel- 
egating us  to  the  role  of  a  residual  supplier 
in  many  of  these  markets.  We  should  reap- 
praise our  stance  on  long  term  agreements 
(which  can  be  designed  in  a  myriad  of  ways, 
witiiout  government  involvement  in  the 
marketplace),  and  we  must  aggressively 
compete  to  regain,  and  hopefully  improve, 
our  market  share. 


COHCLUSIOH 

In  summary,  international  trade  is  of  im- 
mense importance  to  this  country  today, 
and  it  will  be  of  even  more  importance  a 
decade  from  now.  That  means  we  should: 

1.  Take  immediate  and  vigorious  steps  to 
enhance  our  productivity  in  industrial  and 
agricultural  goods  and  services  which  have 
export  potential; 

2.  Make  the  necessary  investment  (both 
public  and  private)  in  research  and  technol- 
ogy to  achieve  and  sustain  a  competitive 
edge: 

3.  Stop  limiting  our  own  potential  through 
shortsighted  export  restraints; 

4.  Insist  upon  an  international  trading  en- 
vironment in  which  we  can  compete  on  a 
fair  and  square  basis; 

5.  Identify  the  most  attractive  export  op- 
portunities, in  both  geographic  and  product 
terms:  and 

6.  Sell  skillfully  and  aggressively. 

All  of  this  should  be  high  on  our  scale  of 
national  priorities.  If  we  make  it  so,  interna- 
tional trade  will  contribute  immeasurably  to 
our  economic  well-being  in  the  (x>ming 
years.  But  we  need  to  get  our  act  together. 
It  is  easy  to  sell  internationally  when  the 
dollar  is  weak— but  not  terribly  rewarding. 
Our  goal  should  be  to  keep  the  dollar 
strong,  and  sell  anyway!  That  will  improve 
our  terms  of  trade,  and  with  it  our  economic 
strength  here  and  abroad.  It  could  be  this 
nation's  prime  challenge  in  the  1980's.« 


HISTORY  OP  WORLD  WAR  U  B- 
24  CREW  8912 


HON.  HAROLD  C.  HOLLENBECK 

OPRSW  JDUKT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATTVES 

Tueaday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HOliLENBECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  proud  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  history  of  crew 
8912,  the  10-member  World  War  U  B- 
24  bomber  crew,  whose  exceptional 
combat  service  together  in  defense  of 
American  freedoms  has  resulted  in 
lasting  friendships. 

The  10  members  of  the  World  War 
II  B-24  crew  8912  of  the  22d  Bomb 
Group,  33d  Bomb  Squadron,  Sth  Air 
Force  will  meet  in  Montvale,  N.J.,  on 
July  24,  1982.  for  their  fifth  reunion. 
The  bomb  group  called  the  Red  Raid- 
ers includes  Charles  W.  Larcom,  pilot 
from  Atlanta,  Ga.;  Robert  L.  Schultze 
copilot  from  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Robert 
B.  Beebe,  navigator  from  Summerville, 
S.C:  John  W.,  Scriven  III,  bombardier 
from  Acton,  Mass.;  John  J.  Forlini, 
waistgtinner  from  Reading,  Pa.;  Leon- 
ard A.  Mecca,  radio  operator  from 
Farmers  Branch,  Tex.;  Lawrence  W. 
Morehead,      flight     engineer     from 
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Goleta,  Calif.;  Claude  A.  Bunton,  tall- 
gunner  from  Houston,  Tex.;  Allan  R. 
Krause,  nosegunner  from  Township  of 
Washington,  N.J.;  and  Robert  N. 
O'Meara,  armor  gunner  from  Rock 
Island,  Nebr. 

This  outstanding  group  of  men  was 
sent  to  the  Southwest  Pacific  and 
based  in  New  Guinea,  Samar,  P.I.. 
Luzon,  P.I.  and  Okinawa. 

The  four-engine  B-24  Liberator 
bomber  was  transferred  to  Clark  Field. 
Larcom,  and  the  crewmen  flew  21  of 
their  27  combat  missions,  a  concerted 
bombing  assault  against  strategic  tar- 
gets on  Borneo,  Formosa,  and  Main- 
land China. 

The  missions  were  long  and  often 
lasted  over  2,000  miles  roundtrip  over 
water  and  hostile  enemy  held  terri- 
tory. Upon  their  return  to  the  United 
States  in  late  1945,  the  men  promised 
amid  farewells,  that  there  would  be  a 
reimion  soon.  It  was  not  until  1973,  28 
years  later,  that  the  entire  crew  met  in 
Atlanta,  Ga.  The  second  reunion  was 
held  in  Lincoln,  Nebr.,  in  July  1976; 
the  third  in  Santa  Barbara.  Calif.,  in 
July  1978,  the  fourth  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  in  August  1980.  The  fifth  wiU  be 
in  Montvale,  N.J..  in  July  1982. 

Crew  8912  is  the  only  B-24  crew  of 
the  22d  Bomb  Group  that  holds  reun- 
ions after  37  years.  It  is  indeed  a  great 
honor  to  welcome  these  men  to  New 
Jersey.* 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  TRUST  FUND 
INVESTMENT  PRACTICES 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

OP  aOXJTB  DAKOTA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  outrage  encoimtered  last 
year  after  proposing  wholesale 
changes  in  the  social  security  benefit 
system.  President  Reagan  created  a  bi- 
partisan National  Commission  on 
Social  Security  Reform.  I  feel  that 
this  is  a  proper  step  as  any  reforms 
which  are  contemplated  for  the  pro- 
gram should  also  be  considered  in  a 
forum  outside  of  Congress.  The  Com- 
mission serves  as  a  clearinghouse  for 
suggestions  and  proposals  to  reform 
the  system  suid  will  be  making  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  future  of 
social  security  later  this  year. 

As  such,  one  area  which  has  been  ne- 
glected in  the  s(x;ial  security  debate 
both  last  year  and  this  year  concerns 
the  investment  policies  and  practices 
followed  by  the  Social  Security  Board 
of  Trustees  when  investing  social  secu- 
rity trust  funds.  In  my  opinion,  trust 
fund  earnings  over  the  past  2  years 
have  been  disappointing.  Improve- 
ments can  and  should  be  made.  We  are 
cheating  the  elderly  in  our  Nation  if 
we  do  not  make  reforms  in  this  area. 
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Fifteen  of  our  colleagues  have  Joined 
with  me  in  requesting  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  to  audit  the  trust 
funds  to  determine  how  much  money 
has  been  lost  through  the  present 
anachronistic  investment  practices. 
This  same  group  has  also  Joined  me  in 
contacting  the  Social  Security  Com- 
mission about  specific  problems  as  we 
see  them  and  suggested  avenues  for 
change.  The  two  letters  and  response 
from  the  Commission  follow: 

HOOSB  or  REPRKSBlfTATIVIs; 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  1, 1982. 
Alam  OumsFAM. 

Chairman,  National  Commission  on  Social 
Security  Reform,  Washington,  D.C. 

DiAR  Ms.  Okkerspar  Aifs  Mnoras  or  the 
Comassioii:  Recent  information  leads  us  to 
believe  that  1960b  laws  are  guiding  the 
Social  Security  Board  of  Trustees  in  making 
19808  Social  Security  Trust  Fund  invest- 
ment decisions.  The  Treasury  IJepartment 
fully  acknowledge  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Social  Security  Subcommittee  on  Oc- 
tober 16,  1981.  that  maximization  of  the 
return  on  investments  is  not  a  policy  objec- 
tive of  the  Social  Security  Board  of  Trust- 
ees. Our  disappointment  with  this  admission 
is  heightened  in  light  of  recent  suggestions 
to  cap  or  freeze  Social  Security  cost  of  living 
increases.  There  are  other  options  available 
and  it  Is  our  intention  to  suggest  certain  re- 
forms in  this  letter.  There  is  no  question 
that  a  greater  rate  of  return  on  the  Social 
Security  Trust  Funds  can  be  achieved. 

The  last  time  significant  changes  were 
made  concerning  trust  fund  investment 
practices  was  in  1960.  At  that  time,  language 
was  approved  which  limited  the  Interest 
paid  on  special  issue  obligations  to  an 
amount  "equal  to  the  average  market  yield 
on  all  Interest  bearing  obligations  of  the 
United  States  not  due  or  callable  for  4  or 
more  years."  In  years  past,  when  long  term 
interest  rates  were  consistently  higher  than 
short  term  rates,  this  was  a  reasonable 
policy  to  follow.  With  the  distortions  in 
today's  economy  and  financial  markets, 
however,  this  policy  is  too  inflexible  and 
anachronistic. 

A  greater  rate  of  return  on  trust  fund  in- 
vestments could  be  achieved  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  two  tier  interest  rate  formula 
which  would  provide  both  long  and  short 
term  issue  interest  rates.  Special  Issues 
would  then  receive  a  corresponding  long  or 
short  term  maturity  date.  The  short  term 
Interest  rate  could  be  based  on  an  amount 
equal  to  that  of  the  average  market  yield  on 
all  Interest  bearing  marketable  obligations 
of  the  U.S.  not  due  or  callable  for  less  than 
four  years  while  the  long  term  rate  could  be 
the  same  as  is  currently  in  use.  To  hedge 
against  sudden  market  fluctuations  or  unex- 
pected increases  in  Social  Security  disburse- 
ments, it  might  be  preferable  to  mix  both 
long  and  short  term  investments.  Either 
way,  the  two  tier  formula  would  assure  that 
the  trust  funds  receive  a  higher  interest 
rate  and  consequently  greater  rate  of  return 
than  they  currently  do. 

Two  additional  impediments  exist  which 
contribute  to  the  poor  return  on  invest- 
ment. One  concerns  the  present  method  of 
assigning  maturity  dates  to  special  Issues, 
and  the  second  Involves  the  formula  used  to 
decide  which  Issues  are  redeemed  to  pay 
benefits. 

Presently,  all  income  which  flows  into  the 
funds  from  taxes  or  other  sources  is  invest- 
ed in  short  term  special  issues  called  "certif- 
icates of  Indebtedness."  These  certificates 
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are  assigaed  a  maturity  date  on  the  follow- 
ing June  30th.  If  these  certificates  are  not 
needed  to  pay  benefits  before  maturity, 
they  are  reinvested  in  longer  term  special 
Issues,  usually  of  15  years  in  length.  In 
recent  nnnths,  however,  especially  In  the 
OASI  tn«t  fund,  where  outgo  has  exteeded 
income,  the  certificates  are  often  cashed  in 
before  maturity.  The  current  archaic  re- 
demption policy  calls  for  those  special  issues 
which  mature  the  following  June  30th  to  be 
redeemed  first,  regardless  of  their  yield. 
Only  if  ^ore  than  one  special  Issue  matur- 
ing on  tils  date  is  needed  to  pay  benefits 
are  they  redeemed  according  to  the  interest 
rate  (wita  those  bearing  the  lowest  Interest 
rate  redeemed  first). 

This  swtem  operates  well  enough  during 
years  wtten  interest  rates  are  relatively 
stable.  Over  the  past  two  years,  however,  in- 
terest rates  assigned  to  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness have  been  significantly  higher 
than  the  longer  term  special  issues  remain- 
ing in  the  tnist  fund  portfolios.  Yet,  when 
revenue  Is  needed  to  pay  benefits,  these 
high  yielding,  short  term  certificates  of  in- 
debtedness are  usually  redeemed  first. 
Meanwhile,  long  term  special  Issues  are  col- 
lecting dust  in  the  trust  fund  portfolios  at  a 
meager  lfS%.  Since  the  special  issues  can  be 
redeeme<^  early,  withour  par,  it  would  seem 
to  make  more  sense  redeeming  the  lowest 
yielding  securities  first,  while  locking  in  the 
current  high  level  interest  rateson  new  pur- 
chases by  extending  the  maturity  date  well 
beyond  ttie  following  June  30th.  Both  of 
these  changes  can  be  accomplished  statuto- 
rily. 

To  iUultrate  this  situation,  one  only  has 
to  look  4t  the  1982  Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of!  Trustees  of  the  Federal  Old  Age 
and  Sunivors,  Hospital,  and  Disability  In- 
surance Trust  Funds.  The  report  on  the 
OASI  fuad  disclosed  that  two  special  Issue 
certificate  of  Indebtedness,  one  earning 
10  H  perofnt,  valued  at  $406  million,  and  an- 
other eatnlng  im  percent,  valued  at  over 
$8.4  billion  were  redeemed  to  meet  1981  ob- 
ligations. While  these  two  relatively  high 
paying  securities  were  cashed  In,  ten  other 
long  tena  special  issues,  with  a  total  value 
of  apprc  xlmately  the  same  amoimt,  but 
earning  1  ms  than  10  percent  were  not.  This 
situation  occurred  in  both  the  HI  and  DI 
trust  funds  last  year  as  well.  To  help  you 
gauge  Just  how  much  revenue  has  been  lost, 
we  have  asked  the  General  Accounting 
Office  to  conduct  an  investigation  of  this 
matter,   i 

Recently,  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  adjusting  the  rate  of  in- 
terest liud  on  Smithsonian  Institution 
funds  deposited  with  the  Treasury.  The 
CommittM  on  House  Administration  felt 
that  the  Bmlthaonian  funds  were  not  receiv- 
ing a  fair  rate  of  return  and  thereby  ap- 
proved language  allowing  an  increased  rate 
of  intervt  to  be  paid  on  the  funds,  which 
are  on  permanent  loan  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment. We  feel  a  similar  situation  cur- 
rently eJdsts  with  respect  to  the  Social  Secu- 
rity TruA  Funds. 

It  has  k>een  twenty  years  since  significant 
reforms  have  been  made  In  Social  Security 
Trust  F(|nd  investment  policies.  Modem  fi- 
nance has  become  more  sophisticated  and 
complex  as  have  economic  choices  and  solu- 
tions. T<t,  Invariably,  the  shrewd  financial 
investor  adapts  to  changing  conditions  and 
acts  acc(atlingly.  This  has  not  been  the  case 
with  th4  Social  Security  Trust  Funds,  and 
the  resul  ts  in  recent  years  have  been  dismal. 
Our  rec<|mmendatlons  to  establish  new  for- 
mulae t<tr  setting  interest  rates  and  maturi- 
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ty  dates,  as  i  ell  as  altering  the  current  re- 
demption pn  ctlces,  are  not  a  panacea  for 
the  long  temi  demographic  problems  facing 
Social  Security.  But  they  are  a  responsible 
and  pragmatic  approach  to  some  flagrant 
shortcomings  and  may  alleviate  a  future 
need  for  mora  drastic  action. 

Your  support  and  cooperation  In  promot- 
ing these  reforms  would  be  most  appreciat- 
ed. Your  assistance  in  distributing  copies  of 
this  letter  to  ail  commission  members  would 
also  be  appreciated. 
Sincere] 
David  Evins,  M.C.,  Doug  Barnard.  Jr., 
M.C.,  Janes  Weaver,  M.C.,  Bob  Edgar, 
M.C..  T6m  Bevil.  M.C.,  Edwin  B.  For- 
sythe,  M.C.,  John  L.  Napier.  M.C.,  Wil- 
liam     Hughes.      M.C.,      Thomas     A. 
Daschlel  M.C.,  Dave  McCurdy,  M.C., 
John  S^iberllng.  M.C.,  Ronald  MotU, 
M.C..  Norman  D'Amours,  M.C.,  Wil- 
liam H.  bray.  M.C.,  Parren  J.  Mitchell, 
M.C.,  Jspnes  Sensenbrenner.  M.C. 

lOMAL  ComnssioN  on 

SccuaiTY  RxroaM, 
Wakhington,  D.C,  June  10, 1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  A.  Daschle. 
Room  439,  Oinnon  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Con^ussmah  Daschle:  Dr.  Green- 
span has  asked  me  to  respond  to  the  letter 
of  June  1  which  you  and  IS  other  members 
of  Congress  signed  regarding  the  investment 
of  the  assets  of  the  Social  Security  trust 
funds.  I  am  rtespondlng  individually,  and  in 
identical  manner,  to  each  signatory.  As  you 
bad  request^,  copies  of  your  letter  have 
been  sent  to  ail  of  the  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Commfesion. 

Although  a  specific  date  has  not  yet  been 
set,  the  Comtnlsslon  will  definitely  be  dis- 
cuning  these  investment  policies,  so  as  to 
determine  wnether  some  changes  in  the 
present  procedures  would  be  appropriate 
and  advisable.  When  the  Commission  pro- 
duces infor^nal  memorandums  and/or 
makes  any  decision  on  recommendations  re- 
garding trust  fund  Investment  procedures,  I 
will  send  you  those  materials. 

We  very  mach  appreciate  your  contacting 
the  Commisston  on  this  significant  matter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  J.  Myers, 
Executive  Director. 

>IISE  OP  REPRBSEirTATIVBS, 

iington,  D.C,  June  1, 1982. 
Charles  A  BbwBHER. 

Comptroller,]  Oeneral    Accounting    Office, 
Wathingtlpn,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Bowsbbr:  We  have  become 
aware  of  what  we  feel  are  outmoded  and  Ir- 
responsible doUcies  currently  in  use  which 
guide  the  Social  Security  B<»rd  of  Trustees 
while  investing  the  Social  Security  Trust 
Funds.  We  ai«  concerned  that  a  tremendous 
amount  of  revenue  is  lost  to  the  funds  as  a 
result  of  thet  e  policies. 

It  is  signifl  cant  that  the  last  reforms  en- 
acted conceroing  trust  fund  investment  poli- 
cies were  in  1960.  It  Is  doubtful  that  plan- 
ners in  1960  could  have  envisioned  the  ef- 
fects of  double  digit  inflation  and  fluctuat- 
ing interest  rates  in  recent  years  on  the 
Social  Security  Trust  Funds  and  investment 
policies  I 

We  feel  that  reforms  in  this  area  are  ur- 
gently needed  and  thus  are  requesting  that 
your  agency  conduct  an  investigation  of  the 
guidelines,  fivmulae,  and  policies  which  cur- 
rently goverfi  trust  fund  investment  deci- 
sions as  well  as  audit  the  three  trust  funds 
(OASI.  DI,  Hi)  not  presently  funded  with 
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general  treasury  revenues  to  determine  how 
much  money  has  been  lost  in  the  past  few 
years  as  a  result  of  these  practices. 

We  are  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  letter  to 
the  Commission  on  Social  Security  citing 
specific  problems  as  we  see  them  and  possi- 
ble changes  which  could  be  made.  Feel  free 
to  contact  us  should  you  desire  any  addi- 
tional Information. 
Sincerely, 
David  Evans,  M.C,  Doug  Barnard.  Jr., 
M.C,  Jim  Weaver,  M.C,  Bob  Edgar, 
M.C,  Tom  BeviU,  M.C,  Edwin  B.  Por- 
sythe,  M.C,  John  L.  Napier,  M.C,  Wil- 
liam    Hughes.     M.C,     Thomas     A. 
Daschle,  M.C,  Dave  McCurdy,  M.C., 
John  Seiberling,  M.C.  Ronald  Mottl, 
M.C,  Norman   D'Amours,   M.C,  Wil- 
liam H.  Gray,  M.C.  Parren  J.  MitcheU, 
M.C.  James  Sensenbrenner  M.C* 


A     SALUTE     TO     THE     CONNER 
PAMILY-THE  CLEVELAND 

URBAN    LEAGUE'S    FAMILY    OP 
THE  YELAR 


HON.  LOUIS  STOKES 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  and  a  great  privilege  for  me  to 
salute  the  Conner  family  of  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  and  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. This  unit  of  exceptional  human 
beings  was  selected  recently  as  the 
Cleveland  Urban  League's  "Family  of 
the  Year."  That  award  is  the  most 
recent  accolade  for  a  family  unit 
which  has  displayed  continued  con- 
cern and  leadership  in  the  commimity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  salute  to  this  well- 
known  Cleveland  family  would  be  com- 
plete without  special  attention  to  the 
head  of  the  household  and  guiding 
force— Mrs.  Mary  Coimer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  proud  to  have 
known  Mrs.  Conner  for  over  12  years. 
During  that  time,  I  have  regarded  her 
as  not  only  the  head  of  her  family  of 
12  children  but  also  as  a  matriarch  of 
the  entire  community.  In  the  numer- 
ous civic  clubs  and  associations  Mary 
Conner  is  affiliated  with,  she  is  usual- 
ly the  source  of  advice  and  wisdom  for 
the  members. 

Extraordinary  strength,  confidant  to 
the  powerful  and  powerless,  diligent 
worker,  and  crusader  for  Just  causes 
and  advocate  for  youth  are  phrases 
which  begin  to  capture  the  spirit  and 
vitality  of  Mary  Conner.  Mr.  Speaker, 
she  is  a  rare  kind  of  human  being. 
Furthermore,  Mary  Conner  is  commit- 
ted to  bringing  excellence  to  her  life, 
quality  to  the  lives  of  her  children  and 
prosperity  to  her  community. 

Taking  this  into  consideration.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
pinpoint  the  one  act  or  single  at- 
tribute which  has  endeared  Mary 
Conner  to  so  many  individuals  from 
such  varied  walks  of  life.  I  could  easUy 
point  to  her  magnanimous  spirit  and 
concern  for  people  of  all  ages.  I  could 
point  to  the  fact  that  she  is  a  master- 
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ful  communicator.  Finally,  I  could 
point  to  her  charisma  which  literally 
engulfs  every  person  In  her  presence. 
Whatever  the  reason,  Mary  Conner 
enjoys  the  respect  and  admiration  af- 
forded to  few  people  in  our  society. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  matriarch  of  the 
Urban  League's  "Family  of  the  Year", 
Mary  Conner  has  carefully  weaved  all 
of  her  positive  aspects  to  become  the 
pillar  of  strength  not  only  for  her  chil- 
dren but  also  for  the  community.  I 
know  of  few  persons  who  can  boast  of 
the  kind  of  affiliations,  the  kind  of  in- 
stant name  recognition  and  simulta- 
neously the  strong  family  bonds  which 
Mary  Conner  has  cultivated  with  ap- 
parent ease. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  successes  she  has 
had  both  inside  the  family  unit  and 
the  community  attest  to  that. 

Her  exhaustive  list  of  achievements 
Include  her  role  as  the  organizing 
chairperson  of  Cleveland  for  quality 
education  NOW  and  an  outspoken 
member  of  WELCOME,  a  citywide 
group  working  for  racial  harmony  and 
peaceful  schools.  She  is  also  a  rape 
crisis  center  counselor  and  active 
worker  in  the  21st  Congressional  Dis- 
trict caucus.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mary 
Conner  was  also  one  of  the  principal 
organizers  for  the  25-day  sit-in  by  con- 
cerned Clevelanders  in  an  attempt  to 
end  the  much  publicized  11 -week 
Cleveland  teacher's  strike  last  year.  Fi- 
nally, she  is  a  member  of  the  Cleve- 
land Board  of  Education  ESSA  adviso- 
ry committee  to  monitor  the  proposals 
submitted  for  special  desegregation 
education  programs. 

In  return  for  her  service.  t.he  has  re- 
ceived the  Outstanding  Community 
Service  Award  from  the  Cleveland 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Negro  Business  and  Professional 
Women's  Clubs,  the  OlenvUle  Area 
Community  Council  and  the  Greater 
Cleveland  project. 

Mr.  Speaker,  her  greatest  achieve- 
ments are  her  12  children  and  their 
success  due  largely  to  her  positive  in- 
fluence. In  my  mind,  the  Conner  chil- 
dren are  livtag  monuments  to  the 
courage  and  spirit  of  Mary  Conner. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  briefly 
touch  on  the  achievements  of  each 
child  to  emphasise  the  positive  impact 
of  this  family  unit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  her  oldest  daughter, 
Katherlne  Woods,  is  a  1982  graduate 
of  the  Howard  University  Dental 
School  with  numerous  honors.  I  was 
present  at  the  graduation  ceremonies 
as  the  entire  family  looked  on  with 
pride  as  the  first  daughter  and  the 
first  doctor  in  the  family  received  her 
degree. 

The  oldest  son,  Tommie  Conner,  Jr., 
is  employed  at  the  Lincoln  Electric  Co. 
and  is  affiliated  with  many  clubs  in 
the  Cleveland  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Mary  Conner's  second 
oldest  daughter,  Jacqueline  Middle- 
brooks,  is  a  sophomore  majoring  in 
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urban  studies  at  the  Cleveland  State 
University. 

Juanita  Conner  is  the  next  child  and 
is  employed  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict office  as  a  caseworker.  Like  her 
mother,  Juanita  Conner  is  an  activist 
in  community  organizations  such  as 
the  NAACP  and  the  Cleveland  Rape 
Crisis  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Linda  Conner,  the  next 
of  the  nine  daughters,  attended  the 
Cleveland  State  University  and  is  cur- 
rently employed  with  the  Ameritrust 
Bank  as  a  new  accounts  clerk.  She  is 
active,  again  like  her  mother,  in  the 
local  parent-teacher  association. 

Marilyn  Conner  is  the  next  daughter 
of  Mary  Conner.  She  attended  the 
Cleveland  State  University  and  is  pres- 
ently employed  at  the  Kiddie  Tots 
Nursery  as  a  teacher.  She  has  received 
numerous  awards  including  the 
"Worker  of  the  Year"  award  from  the 
Jewish  Community  Center. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Teresa  Conner  is  the 
21 -year-old  daughter  of  Mary  Conner. 
She  attends  Baldwin  Wallace  College 
where  she  is  majoring  in  marketing 
and  finance.  At  school,  Teresa  is  a 
member  of  the  Black  Student  Alliance 
and  the  junior  group  of  the  NAACP. 

Valerie  Conner  is  the  next  of  Mary 
Cotmer's  nine  daughters  and  attends 
the  Cuyahoga  Community  College. 
She  is  majoring  in  physical  therapy 
under  the  allied  health  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Sheri  Conner  following 
the  guidance  of  her  mother  has  com- 
pleted her  high  school  education  and 
has  set  her  sights  on  attending  the 
Cuyahoga  Community  College. 

The  10th  child  of  Mary  Conner,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  Tonya  Conner  who  attends 
the  Collinwood  High  School.  She  is  an 
honor  student  and  has  attended  the 
Upward  Bound  program  at  Case  West- 
em  Reserve  University  where  she  re- 
ceived many  awards. 

Charles  Conner,  the  next  child,  is  a 
7th  grader  at  the  iGlargaret  Spellacy 
School  and  has  received  awards  in  his 
class.  He  also  has  excelled  in  the  areas 
of  math,  social  studies,  and  English. 

The  12th  child  in  the  Conner  clan  is 
7th  grader  William  Sean  Conner.  Like 
his  brother,  Charles,  William  has  re- 
ceived awards  in  reading,  art,  and  lan- 
guage skills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  evident  that  this  is 
a  very  active  family  and  one  which 
Mrs.  Conner  has  shaped  with  her 
strong  spirit.  She  has  not  only  been  a 
mother  to  these  promising  young 
I)eople  but  also  their  motivator  to  be 
the  very  best.  She  has  instilled  in 
them  the  notion  that  being  the  best 
means  not  only  personal  success  but 
also  giving  your  time  and  talents  to 
the  community. 

Everyone  who  knows  Mary  Conner 
loves  and  respects  her.  Mrs.  Conner 
and  her  entire  family  truly  were  de- 
serving of  the  Cleveland  Urban 
League's  "Family  of  the  Year"  Award. 
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I  was  proud  to  have  had  the  opportu- 
nity to  nominate  them  for  that  covet- 
ed award. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  In  saluting  the 
Conner  family  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  and 
the  21st  Congressional  District.* 
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TALE  OP  THE  TIMES 


I'm  so  tired 


HAPPY  50TH  ANNIVERSARY. 
LOCAL  25  OP  THE  IBEW 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  ITEW  YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

T'uesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  extend  my  heartiest  congratula- 
tions to  Local  25  of  the  International 
Brotherhood  of  Electrical  Workers  on 
the  50th  anniversary  of  their  found- 
ing. It  is  remarkable  for  any  organiza- 
tion to  thrive  for  over  half  a  century; 
it  is  especially  noteworthy  for  a  group 
which  carries  on  the  proud  heritage  of 
America's  labor  movement.  Long  Is- 
landers should  be  proud  indeed  of 
Local  25  of  the  International  Brother- 
hood of  Electrical  Workers. 

Today,  in  the  1980's,  with  many  po- 
litical leaders  hostile  to  organized 
labor,  we  need  to  reaffirm  the  great 
values  and  traditions  of  the  labor 
movement  in  this  country.  We  need  to 
remember  what  it  was  like  for  Ameri- 
can workers  in  1932— before  the  New 
Deal  of  Pranklin  Roosevelt  put  Gov- 
ernment squarely  behind  the  right  of 
working  people  to  organize  and  defend 
their  interests.  In  1932,  Government 
was  often  the  enemy  and  not  the 
friend  of  labor.  In  1932,  workers  were 
intimidated,  beaten,  and  fired  for  at- 
tempting to  organize.  In  1932.  workers 
could  not  defend  themselves  against 
the  great  power  of  organized  corpora- 
tions and  frequently  hostile  govern- 
ments. Labor  organizing  in  those  days 
was  a  crusade  for  decency  and  justice. 
We  need  to  keep  that  spirit  alive 
today. 

In  the  last  50  years  the  position  of 
American  workers  has  improved  dra- 
matically—in large  part  due  to  the  ef- 
forts of  today's  much-maligned  unions. 
We  all  need  to  remember  this.  Unions 
in  this  country  grew  out  of  necessity 
and  the  fight  for  Justice,  not  out  of 
greed  or  a  lust  for  power. 

The  50th  anniversary  of  local  25 
gives  us  reason  to  reflect  on  the  proud 
history  of  American  labor.  Once  again 
I  congratulate  the  members  of  local  25 
and  I  wish  them  continued  success  in 
preserving  and  extending  the  great 
traditions  of  the  American  labor  move- 
ment.* 


the  Go 
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JOSEPH  M.  GAYDOS 

OP  PINMSYLVAHIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

sday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  ll.jthe  Department  of  Commerce 
issued  preliminary  findings  that  steel 
imports  from  nine  foreign  nations  are 
benefiting  from  Government  subsidies. 
A  final  (determination  is  due  this  fall. 

However,  as  chairman  of  the  Con- 
gressionil  Steel  Caucus  in  the  House 
and  the  Representative  of  the  steel- 
making  toth  district  of  Pennsylvania,  I 
am  encouraged  by  the  Department's 
early  report.  It  is  one  of  the  few  times 
our  Government  has  acted  on  behalf 
of  our  ilidustries  and  our  workers.  It 
substanaates  the  longstanding  claim 
by  the  l^teel  Caucus  that  our  domestic 
industry,  and  its  workers  were  on  the 
short  enc  of  an  unfair  trade  war. 

I  wou)d  like  to  think  the  Depart- 
ment's announcement  is  a  signal  that, 
at  long  )ast,  the  executive  branch  of 
rnment  has  decided  to  en- 
trade  laws  and  heed  the 
President  Washington  not  to 
tional  trade  policies  with 
nal  politics. 

But,  aa  welcome  as  the  Department's 
announcement  was,  it  came  too  late 
for  thousands  of  steelworkers  who  al- 
ready have  lost  their  Jobs  because  of 
steel  imoorts.  The  future  is  of  less  con- 
cern to  uiem  than  the  present. 

One  sach  steelworker  discussed  his 
dilemma]  with  Mike  Puoco,  a  reporter 
for  the  Valley  Independent  of  Mones- 
sen.  Pa,,  the  day  before  Commerce 
made  it^  announcement.  Some  of  my 
coUeagu^  might  be  interested  in  his 
remarks,  remarks  that  are  echoed 
throughout  the  Mon-Yough  Valley  of 
Pennsylfania. 

After  %  years  in  the  mill,  the  steel- 
worker  i^  a  veteran  of  layoffs.  But  this 
one,  he  ^ays,  is  different.  In  the  past,  a 
worker'^  unemployment  compensation 
could  b^  supplemented  by  Pederal 
trade  readjustment  allowance  (TRA) 
and  supplemental  unemployment  ben- 
efits (SUB).  But  not  in  his  case. 

TRA  ie  a  memory  of  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration and  only  employees  with 
20  yeara|  service  qualify  for  SUB  bene- 
fits. 

The  worker's  weekly  unemployment 
check  <f  $183  is  supplemented  by 
money  nis  wife  brings  in  from  two 
part-time  Jobs.  "She's  dragging,"  he 
says.  "She's  worked  the  past  17  days 
straight/' 

Still  iti  is  not  enough. 

His  bills  are  mounting.  A  telephone 
bill  and]  a  $500  gas  bill  have  not  been 
paid.  Loan  payments  to  finance  com- 
panies ipr  a  TV  and  stereo  have  not 
been  met.  The  employee's  credit  union 
is  not  receiving  its  $210  a  month  for 
his  true  v. 
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of  people  calling  and  asking 
when  I'm  go^g  to  pay.  I'm  about  at  the 
point  where  |'m  going  to  say:  "Just  come 
and  take  it." 

I'm  doing  ttte  best  I  can.  They  (the  credi- 
tors) are  not  iinderstanding  at  all.  I  always 
had  a  good  ct'edit  rating.  I  thought  about 
declaring  bankruptcy,  but  I  can't  see  clear 
the  $600  it  woiild  cost. 

During  previous  layoffs,  the  worker 
said  he  way  able  to  arrange  things 
bbed  Peter  to  pay  Paul 
until  he  weikt  back  to  work  and  could 
square  thinis  away.  "I  can't  do  that 
any  more."Ihe  says,  "I  don't  have  a 
real  income. 

Who  is  U>  blame  for  his  predica- 
ment? The  1  Government,  one  more 
concerned  wnth  politics  than  effective- 
ness. President  Reagan's  economic 
policies.  The  Nation's  high  prime  in- 
terest ratesJ  The  near-total  disregard 
of  foreign  sneel  dimiped  on  the  domes- 
tic market.  "The  worker  says: 

He  (the  President)  is  most  definitely  to 
blame.  The  government's  either  got  to  take 
a  stand  for  us  or  against  us.  That's  what  I'm 
waiting  for.  It's  all  on  their  shoulders  now. 

I'm  all  for  ^reign  aid.  but  there's  a  time 
to  be  a  big  Ijrother  and  there's  a  time  to 
take  care  of  your  own.  All  we're  doing  is 
helping  these  other  countries  build  up  and 
we're  tearing  6urselves  apart. 

What  will  ne  do  in  the  meantime? 

"Short  of  losing  my  mind,  I  don't 
know." 

That.  Mr.l  Speaker,  is  the  tale,  the 
sad  tale,  of  vie  times.* 


COP 


KILLER  BULLETS 


HOi.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

I    or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAdGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  Congrefs  I  introduced  a  bill,  H.R. 
5437,  to  id^tify  and  outlaw  a  small 
class  of  handgun  bullets  being  special- 
ly made  to  penetrate  the  body  armor 
worn  by  police  officers.  This  measure 
is  similar  to  another  bill  (H.R.  2280)  I 
authored  more  than  2  years  ago  to 
help  protect  law  enforcement  person- 
nel from  these  so-called  cop  killer  bul- 
lets. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  each  of 
these  bills  lias  received  the  bipartisan 
cosponsorship  of  over  75  House  Mem- 
bers. Identical  legislation  (S.  2017  and 
S.  2128)  is  also  pending  in  the  Senate. 

The  bulletproof  vests  currently  worn 
by  over  half  of  our  Nation's  528,000 
law  enforcement  officers  provride  no 
protection  at  all  against  this  special 
type  of  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition. Further,  these  cop  killer 
bullets  are  I  being  sold  in  local  gun 
shops.  Just  as  any  other  type  of  ammu- 
nition would  be.  Although  not  used  for 
legitimate  purposes,  these  bullets  have 
been  used  by  criminals  to  kill  police  of- 
ficers. 
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A  Pederal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
demonstration  conducted  in  February 
of  this  year  Identified  six  different 
types  of  handgun  bullets  capable  of 
penetrating  the  most  popular  police 
vest,  which  is  made  of  18  layers  of 
bullet  resistant  Kevlar.  A  foUowup 
FBI  report  also  noted  that  at  least  two 
other  handgun  bullets  not  tested  in 
February  "will  penetrate  normal  body 
armor." 

Although  the  sensitive  nature  of 
these  findings  prevents  them  from 
being  made  public,  it  can  be  noted 
that  five  of  the  bullets  tested  were 
made  and  sold  domestically,  and  three 
were  foreign  made  and  then  imported 
into  the  United  States  for  sale.  These 
bullets  come  in  various  calibers,  in- 
cluding the  .38  special,  9mm,  and  .357 
magnum. 

The  armor-piercing  bullets  are  sig- 
nificantly different  from  most  other 
handgun  ammunition.  Generally,  the 
armor-piercing  projectiles  retain  their 
shape  on  impact  because  they  are 
made  of  full-Jacketed  hard  metals, 
usually  steel,  brass,  or  an  iron  com- 
pound; and  they  travel  at  exceptional- 
ly high  speeds.  The  more  conventional 
handgun  bullets  are  slower  and  they 
flatten  out  on  Impact  due  to  their 
hollow  point  and/or  soft-metal  compo- 
sition, most  notably  lead. 

The  House  Subcommittee  on  Crime 
has  already  conducted  hearings  on  my 
legislation  and  I  am  also  encouraged 
by  a  nvunber  of  other  significant  devel- 
opments, including: 

First,  five  States— Kansas,  M'nneso- 
ta,  Alabama,  Rhode  Island,  and  Okla- 
homa—have already  outlawed  armor- 
piercing  handgun  ammunition  and  a 
number  of  other  States  are  moving  In 
that  direction; 

Second,  Du  Pont  has  stopped  selling 
Teflon,  a  nonstick  substance,  to  the 
makers  of  the  armor-piercing  KTW 
bullet  that  is  coated  with  Teflon  for 
added  penetration; 

Third,  Winchester,  one  of  our  Na- 
tion's largest  ammunition  manufactur- 
ers, recently  decided  to  stop  making 
their  armor-piercing  bullets  that  had 
been  on  the  market  for  over  40  years; 
and 

Fourth,  the  U.S.  Justice  Department 
has  endorsed  the  overall  effort  to 
outlaw  armor-piercing  handgun  am- 
munition and  they  are  conducting  an 
extensive  investigation  into  this  prob- 
lem. 

I  am  encouraged  by  these  responsi- 
ble actions,  but  not  satisfied.  Without 
a  Federal  law  to  ban  the  future  manu- 
facture, import,  or  sale  of  armor-pierc- 
ing handgun  bullets,  the  problem  will 
continue  to  exist  and  additional  police 
lives  will  be  lost. 

At  this  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  a 
letter  that  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Times  in  support  of  my  leg- 
islation (H.R.  2280  and  H.R.  5437). 
The  letter  was  written  by  the  presl- 
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dent  of  John  Jay  College  of  Criminal 
Justice,  Gerald  W.  Lynch: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  11. 1982] 
The  BnixiTS  DESPiRAn  Cximimau  Luck  To 

But 
To  the  Editor 

"Killer  bullets,"  usually  Teflon-coated, 
can  penetrate  72  layers  of  Kevlar.  the  pro- 
tective fabric  in  bulletproof  vests.  The  vests 
the  New  York  City  Police  Foundation  dis- 
tributed to  New  York  c:ity  police  officers 
last  year  contain  18  layers  of  Kevlar— suffi- 
cient to  stop  most  bullets  but  obviously  not 
killer  bulleU. 

Why  are  these  bullets  being  manufac- 
tured? In  my  Judigment,  and  in  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  police  community,  they  are  pur- 
chased mainly  to  penetrate  bulletproof 
vests  worn  by  police  officers. 

Two  bills  to  study  the  matter  of  penetra- 
tion of  bulletproof  vests  and  to  prohibit  the 
manufacture  of  these  bullets  have  been  In- 
troduced in  the  House  of  Representatives 
(H.R.  2280  and  H.R.  5437).  At  present,  they 
appear  to  have  little  chance  of  passage  be- 
cause both  the  National  Rifle  Association 
and  the  Reagan  Administration  refuse  to 
place  any  restriction  on  ammunition. 

I  can  think  of  no  single  Issue  in  criminal 
Justice  that  should  compel  more  unequivo- 
cal public  support  than  restricting  these 
bullets. 

Teflon-coated  bullets  were  originally  de- 
veloped for  very  speciallMd  purposes  in  law 
enforcement,  such  as  providing  high  pene- 
tration through  steeL  Police  spokesmen  who 
testified  at  hearings  on  March  30  before  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee's  Subcommittee 
on  Crime  strongly  recommended  restricting 
the  bullets  to  limited,  legitimate  uses. 

There  have  been  reports  of  police  officers 
killed  by  Teflon  bullets  which  penetrated 
their  vests  both  as  they  entered  them  and 
exited  them. 

Phil  Caruso,  president  of  the  New  York 
City  Patrolmen's  Benevolent  Association 
testified:  "Since  their  only  use  would  be  an 
illegitimate  one,  that  of  being  able  to  pene- 
trate the  Kevlar  of  soft  body  annor  and  kill 
the  individual  who  Is  legally  and  properly 
wearing  such  protection,  these  bullets 
should  be  banned." 

The  criminals  using  them  are  the  most 
desperate  and  most  odious.  Drug  traffickers, 
for  instance,  will  stop  at  nothing  to  avoid 
being  caught  and  will  plan  to  kill  any  law 
enforcement  official  who  attempts  to  detain 
them.  With  the  killer  bullet,  they  have  a 
guarantee  they  can  mortally  wound  anyone 
they  wish,  vest  of  not. 

The  slogan  of  the  NJI.A.  people  flies  in 
their  face  on  this  issve.  Their  argument 
that  "if  you  outlaw  guns,  only  the  outlaws 
will  have  them"  cannot  be  true  for  killer 
bullets,  because  if  they  were  outlawed,  only 
certain  law  enforcement  officers  would  have 
them.  I  believe  the  police  would  give  them 
up  completely  if  this  would  eliminate  unau- 
thorized use. 

The  issue  of  the  use  by  criminals  of 
Teflon-coated  bullets  shocks  the  average  cit- 
izen, but  apparently  Congrew  Is  beyond 
shock  since  the  N.R.A.  has  said  it  wants  ab- 
solutely no  restrictions  on  guns  and  ammu- 
nition. 

There  Is  one  happy  note:  Du  Pont  is  also 
shocked  and  has  taken  the  courageous  stand 
that  it  will  not  sell  Teflon  to  bullet  manu- 
facturers who  Intend  to  make  "killer"  bul- 
lets. The  company  is  to  be  congratulated  for 
the  highest  level  of  corporate  responsibility 
in  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  manufactur- 
ers and  the  N.R.A 
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still,  it  is  most  important  that  citizens  In 
all  50  states  demand  that  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress  vote  for  the  lives  of  their 
policemen  and  policewomen  by  permanently 
restricting  the  manufacture  of  Teflon- 
coated  bullets.* 


CONGRESS  OF  ITALIAN  AMERI- 
CAN ORGANIZATIONS  HONORS 
LOUIS  APICELLA 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  outstanding  service  to 
Westchester  County.  N.Y.,  of  Mr. 
Louis  A.  Apicella,  of  Yonkers,  N.Y.  On 
Friday,  June  25, 1  will  have  the  oppor- 
timity  to  Join  the  Congress  of  Italian 
American  Organizations  (CIAO)  of 
Yonkers  as  they  honor  Mr.  Apicella 
with  a  testimonial  dinner-dance. 

Louis  A.  Apicella  was  bom  and 
raised  in  Yonkers.  He  is  a  World  War 
II  veteran  and  served  in  a  comlMit  htX- 
talion  with  General  Patton's  3d  Army, 
participating  in  five  campaigns  in 
Europe. 

Upon  his  discharge  in  1945,  Mr.  Api- 
cella entered  the  meat  retail  business 
as  an  apprentice  butcher.  In  1966,  he 
became  an  official  of  the  United  Food 
&  Commercial  Workers  International 
Union,  Local  489.  and  presently  serves 
as  its  business  agent.  A  member  of  the 
executive  board  of  Local  489,  and  a 
trustee  of  the  locals  pension  welfare 
fund,  he  is  also  a  member  of  the 
United  Food  &  Conunercial  Workers 
Union  District  Council  of  New  York 
and  Northern  New  Jersey  APL-CIO, 
International  Foundation  of  Employee 
Benefits  and  Welfare,  and  the  Cleaver 
Club  of  the  Amalgamated  Butchers 
Workmen. 

In  1970.  Mr.  Apicella  was  appointed 
by  then-Mayor  Alfred  DelBello  to  the 
Yonkers  Parking  Authority.  He  was 
reappointed  to  the  parking  authority 
by  Mayor  Angelo  Martinelli  in  1975, 
and  in  1980  he  was  once  again  reap- 
pointed by  Mayor  Gerald  E.  Loehr.  He 
is  presently  vice  chairman  of  the  Yon- 
kers Parking  Authority. 

Mr.  Apicella  presently  serves  as  a 
delegate  to  the  Congress  of  Italian 
American  Organizations  (CIAO),  rep- 
resenting the  Villa  Voltumo  Club,  and 
was  recently  elected  to  serve  as  treas- 
urer of  CIAO.  He  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Frank  A.  Rea  American  Legion 
Post  and  is  an  Honorary  Deputy  Sher- 
iff of  Westchester  County. 

He  is  married  to  the  former  Velia 
Rubio  and  has  two  children  and  three 
grandchildren. 

I  applaud  Mr.  Apicella  for  his  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  Italian  American 
community  and  for  his  many  contribu- 
tions to  all  the  people  of  Westchester 
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County.  I  also  commend  CIAO  for 
honoring  Mr.  Aplcella,  and  extend  my 
best  wishes  to  everyone  affiliated  with 
this  very  worthwhile  and  important 
organization.* 


TRAGEDY  IN  LEBANON 


HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OP  IIXINOIS 
m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Thursday,  Jime  17,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  held 
a  hearing  on  Lebanon  to  review  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  conflict  and  the  au- 
thorization of  $20  million  in  immedi- 
ate economic  assistance  for  Lebanon. 
Congress  will  have  to  act  quickly  on 
these  funds  if  the  United  States  is  to 
be  able  to  provide  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  people  of  Lebanon. 

Three  important  statements  were 
made  at  this  hearing:  the  opening  re- 
marks of  Chairman  t.kt:  Hamilton  and 
the  remarkable  testimony  of  Repre- 
sentatives Mart  Rose  Oakar  and  Nick 
Rahall.  These  statements  describe  the 
tragic  death  and  devastation  that  has 
occurred  in  Lebanon.  I  regret  only 
that  all  Members  of  this  body  were 
not  able  to  experience  the  compassion 
and  anguish  of  Representatives  Oakar 
and  Rahall  as  they  delivered  their  tes- 
timony. But  this  is  the  compassion  we 
all  must  demonstrate  for  this  small 
nation  of  3  million  people  and  the 
wisdom  we  must  share  if  we  are  able  to 
help  preserve  the  future  integrity  and 
unity  of  Lebanon,  a  long  and  close 
friend  of  the  United  States  in  the 
Middle  East. 

Remarks  op  Congrbssmaii  Lee  HAJULToit 

The  tragedy  unioldinK  in  Lebanon  ia  a 
matter  of  extreme  urgency.  Even  while  the 
fighting  is  continuing,  we  are  hearing  about 
a  carnage  of  enormous  proportions.  Fairly 
reliable  reports  from  Lebanon  suggest  that: 

Maybe  close  to  10,000  civilians,  Lebanese 
and  Palestinians,  have  been  liilled: 

More  than  16,000  people  are  wounded  and 
medical  attention  is  inadequate; 

Perhaps  as  many  as  600,000  Lebanese  and 
Palestinians  have  been  uprooted; 

A  doctor  at  the  American  University  of 
Beirut  Hospital  reported  apparently  that  on 
Sunday  alone  some  1,100  limbs  were  re- 
moved; 

Israeli  casualties,  dead  and  wounded,  are 
in  the  hundreds; 

And  hundreds  of  Palestinians  and  others 
living  in  Lebanon  have  been  taken  prisoner 
by  Israel. 

Clearly,  whatever  the  statistics,  there  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a  ceasefire  and  a  military 
disengagement.  No  useful  purpose  is  served 
by  further  fighting.  For  purely  humanitari- 
an reasons,  the  fighting  should  be  stopped. 
The  tasks  of  the  United  States  both  in 
terms  of  helping  rebuild  Lebanon  and  in 
terms  of  pursuing  a  viable  Middle  East 
peace  process  will  be  seriously  threatened 
by  any  further  hostilities  which  may  in- 
crease the  likelihood  of  a  widened  conflict 
in  the  region. 
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The  administration's  request  is  for  $20 
million  ift  humanitarian  relief  and  recon- 
struction aid  in  addition  to  $5  million  in 
emergency  medical  and  food  aid. 

Clearly,  the  needs  of  the  people  in  Leba- 
non are  f$r  greater  than  these  figures  would 
suggest,  ^veral  other  countries  and  organi- 
zations ate  also  beginning  to  provide  emer- 
gency asostance  while  we  await  the  termi- 
nation of  hostilities  at  which  time  the  true 
dimensions  of  the  country's  relief  and  re- 
construction needs  can  be  delineated.  Pre- 
sumably further  assistance  will  be  discussed 
at  a  later  date. 

Tksthioey  op  Conoresswoman  Mary  Rose 
I  Oakar 

While  ^raeli  security  has  always  been  a 
concern  at  our  country— witness  the  enor- 
mous amAunt  of  foreign  aid  ($2.5  billion  In 
1983,  not|  to  mention  the  debts  forgiven, 
etc.)— thefe  has  been  a  void  of  leadership 
with  respict  to  the  human  rights  of  the  Pal- 
estinian people  and  the  significance  of  Leba- 
non, a  pro- West  Middle  Eastern  nation. 

Let  us  all  certainly  acknowledge  that  no 
group  is  ^ultless:  the  violence  of  the  PIX), 
the  internal  groups  battling  each  other  In 
Lebanon,  and  the  presence  of  the  Syrian 
Army;  setreral  years  ago  we  urged  their 
withdrawal. 

So.  what  then  is  the  plight  of  this  tiny 
nation  of  3  million  people?  Lebanese  Presi- 
dent Sarlds  estimates  that  1.5  million  of  his 
citizens  are  in  urgent  need  of  some  form  of 
assistance— one  of  every  two  citizens.  Basic 
utilities  Have  been  destroyed:  water,  elec- 
tricity, telephone  service.  Tliere  is  little 
access  to  health  care.  Let's  look  at  the  truly 
human  side.  Cluster  bombs  struck  the  Ar- 
menian hospital  displaying  the  Red  Cross 
insignia  16  miles  southeast  of  Beirut,  de- 
stroying the  facility  and  its  occupants.  Last 
Sunday,  the  hospital  at  American  Universi- 
ty in  Beirut  performed  1100  amputations  of 
limbs  of  Wounded  civilians.  Access  to  medi- 
cal supplies  are  cut  off  from  Cyprus  because 
Beirut's  firport  is  closed.  The  Red  Cross 
alone  Is  attempting  to  serve  300,000  people 
with  foodf  and  minimal  first  aid.  More  than 
600,000  have  been  left  homeless,  adding  to 
the  swollen  stream  of  Middle  Elastem  refu- 
gees. , 

The  problem  In  West  Beirut  is  particular- 
ly critical.  The  city  is  shut  off  from  the  out- 
side. Inside,  700,000  people  are  being  held 
hostage.  With  no  water,  toilets  cannot  be 
flushed  and  the  threat  of  mass  disease  is 
growing  greater.  There  is  also  the  problem 
of  unburl  ed  bodies  that  are  adding  to  the 
stench  an  1  the  threat  of  disease. 

In  addll  ion,  more  than  10,000  civlUans  are 
estimated  to  have  been  killed.  Bombs  do  not 
know  a  person,  their  religion  or  philosophy. 
Bombs  do  not  know  their  targets  are  elder- 
ly, women  or  children.  For  the  most  part 
these  victfms  only  wanted  to  live  in  peace— 
they  wert  civilians.  To  offer  some  perspec- 
tive to  tlvs  tragedy,  consider  the  nation  of 
El  Salvador,  a  nation  1  Vt  times  that  of  Leba- 
non. Some  of  us  have  been  outraged  with 
the  numb  er  of  deaths  there,  but  El  Salvador 
suffers  al  tout  the  same  nimiber  of  violent 
deaths  in  a  year  that  Lebanon  suffered  In 
one  week! 

In  addition,  what  is  truly  sad  and  ironic  is 
that  Israeli  security  is  not  saved.  The  oppo- 
site may  be  the  case  as  a  result  of  her  ag- 
gression. 

Firm  steps  were  being  taken  in  the  direc- 
tion of  a  lasting  peace  in  the  Middle  East. 
The  Camp  David  Accords  demonstrated 
that,  setting  in  motion  a  process  that  would 
have  brojight  security  for  Israel,  a  home- 
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land  for  the  I^lestinian  refugees,  and  peace- 
ful sUblllty  t^  the  region  that  is  absolutely 
vital  to  the  Uery  existence  of  the  Western 
economy.  Will  our  interesU  or  the  interests 
of  Israel  be  served  by  the  alienation  of  our 
moderate  Arab  allies?  Or  will  they  be  better 
served  by  a  Oeaseflre.  leading  to  a  perma- 
nent peace? 

Upheaval  in  the  Middle  East,  on  the  other 
hand,  could  conceivably  plunge  the  world 
into  war,  even  ajiocalypse.  By  resorting  to 
such  an  appallingly  violent  approach  in  Leb- 
anon, Israel  h^  fueled  the  fire  of  Arab  hos- 
tility. Since  pe  serve  as  Israel's  weapons 
supplier,  thati  hostility  is  extended  to  us  as 
well.  How  do  We  answer  when  confronted  by 
the  facts  created  by  the  Invasion? 

Public  oplnian  is  mounting.  Among  those 
calling  for  Israeli  withdrawal  from  Lebanon 
are  the  President  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Catholic  Bishops,  Archbishop  John 
R.  Roach,  Tarence  Cardinal  Cook  of  New 
York,  and  the  American  Friends  Service 
Committee. 

We  must  now  undertake  immediate  steps 
to  deal  with  the  situation.  There  are  two 
priorities:  first,  we  must  use  our  influence  to 
halt  the  fighting  and  to  remove  foreign 
combat  troops  from  Lebanon— Israeli  as  well 
as  Syrian.  There  is  a  precedent  for  this:  in 
1978,  when  Israel  invaded  Lebanon,  Presi- 
dent Carter  threatened  to  apply  the  provi- 
sions of  the  U.S.  Arms  Export  Control  Act 
by  stopping  the  shipment  of  weapons  to 
Israel,  whose  use  of  American-supplied 
weapons  for  Offensive  purposes  was  violat- 
ing the  provisions  of  that  law  and  under- 
mining our  ihterests  In  the  Middle  East. 
The  approach  worked.  Prime  Minister  Begin 
ordered  the  wlithdrawal  of  the  Israeli  Army 
from  Lebanori  and  that  country  was  spared 
the  horrors  i(  is  experiencing  now.  And,  it 
should  be  noted,  Israel  survived  with  its  se- 
curity intact. 

The  second,  urgent  priority  is  treating  the 
victims  of  the  violence.  Lebanese  President 
Sarkis  estimates  that  1.5  million  of  his  citi- 
zens are  in  uijgent  need  of  some  kind  of  as- 
sistance, one-half  its  population.  The 
wounded  hav4  to  be  treated,  the  homeless 
need  shelter,!  and  dead  must  be  buried. 
There  also  aj'e  the  problems  of  restoring 
basic  utilities-^water.  electricity,  telephone. 
Since  the  destruction  was  done  in  large  part 
with  American-supplied  weapons,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  do  whatever  needs  to  be 
done  to  repaid  the  damage.  The  costs  are  no 
doubt  enormeus.  I  recommend  the  urgent 
expenditure  of  at  least  $200  million  to  help 
rebuild  Lebanon.  That  is  a  large  sum,  but 
we  would  like  to  remind  the  committee  that 
it  would  t>e  lets  than  a  tenth  of  the  amount 
we  annually  provide  Israel,  which  is  slated 
to  get  $2.5  billion  in  U.S.  assistance  in  fiscal 
year  1983.       I 

Finally,  there  is  the  problem  of  restoring 
long-term  stapility  to  the  region.  In  this 
regard,  the  ulmlnistration  has  been  sadly 
deficient.  The  problems  of  the  Middle  East 
have  been  ignored  and  neglected.  As  the 
events  of  the;  last  two  weelcs  demonstrated 
so  tragically,  ^hey  have  not  gone  away.  It  is 
absolutely  vital  that  the  President  provide 
leadership  in  khis  by  giving  his  personal  at- 
tention to  tne  area,  using  the  power  and 
prestige  of  hjs  office  to  address  the  prob- 
lems head-on.]  Camp  David  showed  just  how 
much  can  be  accomplished  by  the  deter- 
mined pursuit  of  peace.  Those  accords  now 
lie  buried  iii  the  rubble  of  bombed-out 
streets  in  Siden,  Tyre.  Beirut  and  elsewhere 
in  the  unhapiiy  country  of  Lebanon. 

A  central  issue  remains  that  of  the  Pales- 
tinian people!  We  have  always  supported 
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the  self-determination  of  peoples.  That  is 
the  basis  of  our  support  for  Israel.  As  Presi- 
dent Mitterand  of  Prance  recently  pointed 
out.  it  is  inconceivable  to  deny  that  same 
right  to  the  Palestinians.  The  next  step  in 
the  Camp  David  Accords  is  the  consider- 
ation of  the  plight  of  the  Palestinian 
people.  To  ignore  the  problem  further  in- 
sures the  growing  desperation  of  their 
youth.  In  the  last  generation  we  have  wit- 
nessed what  people  are  capable  of  when 
they  are  driven  to  desperate  lengths. 

As  a  woman,  I  plead  with  the  members  of 
this  committee  to  learn  the  lesson  of  the 
manner  in  which  we  aid  these  countries— no 
more  arms,  condition  our  aid  to  dialogue  not 
confrontation— I  honestly  believe  we  could 
use  our  enormous  influence  to  promote 
peace  not  war.  If  the  U.S.  promoted  a  dia- 
logue for  peace  on  the  part  of  all  parties  in 
this  issue,  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  ostra- 
cized Into  possibly  agreeing.  They  are  also  a 
major  arms  supplier  to  the  Middle  East. 
There  is  no  hope  for  peace  in  the  Middle 
East,  indeed  in  the  world,  unless  the  super- 
powers stop  exploiting  these  countries  by 
their  arms  supplies.  Taxpayers,  I  am  sure, 
don't  realize  how  their  monies  are  being 
used.  The  President  and  Congress  must 
have  a  conscience  In  the  death  and  suffering 
of  half  the  Lebanese  population.  For  the 
future  of  this  Nation,  and  the  world,  our  civ- 
ilized approach  demands  it. 

It  is  time,  gentlemen,  to  truly  become  civ- 
ilized—people can  be  killed,  but  ideas 
cannot.  Violence  is  never  the  answer,  wheth- 
er it  is  done  by  the  PLO,  the  Israelis,  the 
Syrians  or  the  Lebanese  themselves.  Let  us 
quit  our  arms  supplies  and  concentrate  on 
using  our  aid  to  change  ideas— ideas  of  har- 
mony, love  and  friendship.  The  world  did 
not  learn  its  lesson  from  the  horrors  of  the 
Holocaust  during  World  War  II  and  it 
hasn't  learned  its  lesson  by  the  devastation 
to  one-half  the  country  of  Lebanon's  popu- 
lation. What  are  we  doing  wrong?  Our  aid 
has  promoted  war,  not  peace;  confrontation, 
not  dialogue.  It  is  time  for  change,  before 
we  experience  the  most  devastating  of  world 
wars. 
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Statememt  op  Congressman  Nick  J. 
Rahall  II 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  situation  in  Lebanon  is 
critical  and  I  understand  with  each  hour  it 
grows  increasingly  worse. 

The  Lebanese  Police  report  that  9,583 
Lebanese  citizens  have  lost  their  lives  since 
the  forces  of  Israel  Invaded  their  country 
twelve  days  ago. 

600,000  people  are  reported  homeless  and 
without  food  and  clothing,  as  a  result  of  the 
bombing  there.  And,  being  unable  to  dig 
their  dead  from  the  rubble,  the  risk  of  seri- 
ous disease  now  threatens  to  engulf  those 
who  managed  to  survive  the  invasion. 

I  am  told  that  16,608  Lebanese  citizens  lie 
wounded— without  medical  supplies  or  as- 
sistance, and  those  that  could  be  saved  are 
rapidly  dying  from  the  lack  of  proper  medi- 
cal treatment. 

And,  where  is  this  country  In  all  this? 
Where  Is  this  shining  beacon  of  all  those 
good  things  like  "freedom"  and  "justice"? 

Nowhere— alwolutely  nowhere  to  be  seen, 
that  is,  because  this  time  the  Invading 
armies  are  our  friends— our  allies,  and  the 
arms  they  use  are  ours. 

10,000  innocent  Lebanese  citizens— women 
and  children  Included,  have  been  literally 
mowed  down  by  the  oncoming  Israeli  Army 
and  the  country  has  been  nearly  bombed 
Into  oblivion,  and  do  we  protest  and  come 
up  In  arms?  No,  we  do  not! 


Why?  Because  this  country  does  not 
oppose  Israel.  And,  now  it  Is  apparently 
clear  that  no  matter  what  Prime  Minister 
Begin  does,  this  country  Just  will  not  oppose 
him.  While  we  do  and  should  recognize 
Israel  sovereignty.  Integrity,  and  friendship 
with  us,  what  prevents  us  from  criticizing 
and  demanding  that  its  leaders  act  for  once 
in  America's  best  interests?  Mr.  Chairman. 
It  Is  time  to  be  realistic.  In  twelve  days. 
Begin  has  annihilated  10.000  people  and  cut 
a  wide  path  of  death  and  destruction  Into  a 
neighboring  country— a  little  country,  I 
might  add,  that  has  no  army  to  speak  of, 
and  here  we  sit  debating  sending  that  coun- 
try $20  millions  for  relief  I 

It  Is  ludicrous.  Where  are  all  those  advo- 
cates of  human  rights?  Where  are  all  those 
familiar  voices  now?  Why  Is  everyone  so 
silent  on  this  Issue? 

The  Judgment  of  Israel's  leadership  is 
once  again  suspect,  and  before  this  Meml>er 
votes  on  another  armament  bill  for  Israel,  I 
want  Israel  to  answer  some  very  serious 
questions. 

We  need  to  know  what  they  Intend  to  do 
with  the  arms  we  give  them.  We  need  to 
know  If  they  Intend  to  use  our  weapons  for 
future  aggression  when  it  serves  their  pur- 
pose. I  think  our  President  needs  to  know  if 
they  intend  to  continue  their  armed  aggres- 
sion, because  if  they  do  and  we  won't  do 
anything  to  stop  them,  then  we  can  at  least 
refrain  from  making  fools  of  ourselves  by 
making  world-wide  declarations  that  this 
Nation  does  not  condone  armed  aggression 
of  any  kind. 

I  am  an  American  of  Lebanese  descent 
and  I  am  outraged  that  my  country  has  per- 
mitted the  Israeli  Government  to  sacrifice 
the  people  of  Lebanon  so  as  to  rid  itself  of 
the  PLO. 

To  oppose  Israel  and  its  invasion  of  Leba- 
non is  to  take  a  stand  for  the  right  of  any 
little  nation— even  Israel,  to  live  on  Its  own 
soil  in  peace  and  harmony  with  Its  neigh- 
bors. 

I  am  not  here  to  say  Israel  was  wrong  In 
wanting  to  put  an  end  to  the  terrorist  at- 
tacks, and  I  am  not  here  to  minimize  the 
suffering  they  have  experienced  at  the 
hands  of  the  PLO. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  here  to  question 
Israel's  slngle-mindedness  In  Its  cause  and 
the  magnitude  with  which  they  have  again 
responded  to  the  "eye  for  an  eye,  tooth  for 
a  tooth"  syndrome. 

Supposedly,  to  stop  the  PLO  raids,  Israel 
chose  to  wage  war  in  Lebanon.  It  has  put 
10,000  Lebanese  citizens  to  death,  has  left 
homeless  half  of  lU  population,  and  has 
wounded  16,000  of  Its  people.  And.  reports 
Indicate  attacks  upon  Syrian  troops  also. 

To  stop  the  PLO  from  coming  Into  Its 
country  and  terrorizing  Its  citizens,  Israel 
went  Into  Lebanon  and  slaughtered  their 
citizens  to  get  to  the  PLO. 

Since  when,  Mr.  Chairman,  does  this 
Nation  decide  that  the  people  of  one  nation 
have  more  value  or  worth  than  the  people 
of  another  nation?  Since  when  does  this 
country  condone  armed  aggression  of  any 
kind?  Since  when  does  this  bastion  of  free- 
dom arm  another  country  and  permit  it  to 
crush  and  annihilate  Its  neighbor  simply  to 
serve  Its  own  purposes? 

This  country  should  help  Lebanon  as  It 
does  any  other  nation  that  is  threatened  by 
invasion  and  armed  aggression- we  should 
help  Lebanon  to  defend  itself.  We  should 
demand  that  an  adequate  peace  keeping 
force  be  sent  to  Lebanon  to  protect  that 
little  country  against  further  Invasion  and 
aggression. 
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Israel  must  negotiate  with  the  Palestin- 
ians. And,  if  Israel  doesn't  care  for  the 
spokesman  the  Palestinians  choose  to 
handle  their  negotiation,  then  this  country 
should  tell  Israel  that  we  intend  to  defend 
the  Palestinian  right  to  choose  whoever 
they  want  to  do  their  bidding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Innocent  Lebanese 
woman  who  stood  in  the  streets  of  Tyre  and 
watched  her  children  being  killed  by  the  Is- 
raeli shells  that  landed  there,  must  have 
felt  for  the  few  moments  she  lived  that  the 
end  of  the  world  had  come  and  that  she  too 
was  a  victim  of  a  holocaust. 

Now,  I  want  to  see  Israel— who  would  have 
us  all  remember  the  holocaust  they  suf- 
fered, do  a  little  remembering  themselves.  I 
want  to  see  some  of  that  compassion  for  suf- 
fering they  asked  of  the  world  when  they 
suffered  so.  I  want  to  see  Israel  stretch  out 
its  hand  to  the  negotiation  table  with  all 
parties  rather  than  the  war  table  trying  for 
military  victories  over  all  parties.* 


TAIWAN:  AN  ALLY  THE  UNITED 
STATES  CONTINUES  TO  ABUSE 


HON.  JOHN  LeBOUTILLIER 

OP  NEW  TORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
nowhere  is  the  dichotomy  between 
President  Reagan's  vision  of  a  just 
international  order  and  the  policy  ini- 
tiatives of  his  senior  SUte  Department 
representatives  more  evident  than  in 
the  case  of  Taiwan. 

On  August  25,  1980.  the  Presidential 
candidate  Reagan  made  the  following 
remarks  outlining  his  view  of  United 
States  relations  with  Taiwan: 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Taiwan  Relations 
Act  provides  an  official  and  adequate  basis 
for  safeguarding  our  relationship  with 
Taiwan,  and  I  pledge  to  enforce  it.  But  I  will 
eliminate  petty  practices  of  the  Carter  Ad- 
ministration which  are  inappropriate  and 
demeaning  to  our  Chinese  Friends  on 
Taiwan. 

I  recognize  that  the  People's  Republic  of 
China  is  not  pleased  with  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  which  the  United  States  Congress 
insisted  on  as  the  official  basis  for  our  rela- 
tions with  Taiwan.  .  .  .  But  it  Is  the  law  of 
our  land. 

As  President  I  will  not  accept  the  interfer- 
ence of  any  foreign  power  in  the  process  of 
protecting  American  Interests  and  carrying 
out  the  laws  of  our  land.  To  do  otherwise 
would  be  a  dereliction  of  my  duty  as  Presi- 
dent. 

Since  that  time,  senior  members  of 
the  State  Department  have  been  ma- 
neuvering the  United  States  into  a  po- 
sition that,  if  continued,  will  eventual- 
ly lead  to  an  end  to  the  Republic  of 
China's  sovereignty.  In  its  place,  the 
United  States  appears  intent— against 
all  better  counsel— on  giving  increased 
economic  and  military  support  to  the 
Marxist-Leninist,  totalitarian  regime 
on  mainland  China,  a  principle  enemy 
of  freedom  in  the  world  and  a  country 
whose  Gulag  even  exceeds  that  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 
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Recently,  Allan  H.  Ryskind.  Capitol 
Hill  Editor  of  Human  Events,  visited 
Taiwan.  In  an  "On-the-Spot  Report" 
to  the  June  5,  1982,  edition  of  Human 
Events— "Taiwan:  An  Ally  the  United 
States  Continues  to  Abuse"— Mr.  Rys- 
kind found  that  his  observations  con- 
firmed this  dichotomy.  As  he  says, 
"despite  the  thriving  economy  of  the 
Republic  of  China  and  its  steadfast 
friendship  with  the  United  States,  the 
administration  is  continuing  a  policy 
that  greatly  jeopardizes  its  survival." 
In  fact,  an  American  deeply  involved 
with  the  shaping  of  the  Taiwan  Rela- 
tions Act  provisions  recently  told  him 
that  "in  some  ways  the  Carter  admin- 
istration followed  the  act  far  more 
closely  than  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion." 

I  commend  Mr.  Ryskind's  full  report 
to  my  colleagues.  Part  I  of  three  parts 
is  as  follows: 
Taiwan:  Am  Ally  the  U.S.  Continues  To 
Abuse 
(By  Allan  H.' Ryskind) 
despite  the  thriving  economy  of  the  repub- 
lic OP  CHINA  AND  ITS  STEADFAST  FRIENDSHIP 
WITH  THE  UNITED  STATES,  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION IS  CONTINUING  A  POLICY  THAT  GREATLY 
JEOPARDIZES  ITS  SURVIVAL 

Taiwan  is  a  thriving,  lively,  bustling 
nation  of  some  18  millibn  people.  You  get  a 
hint  of  things  to  come  as  the  Chinese  movie 
(English  subtitles)  begins  on  the  14-hour 
flight  from  Los  Angeles  to  Taipei.  Unlike 
the  American  film,  an  ainusing  piece  of  fluff 
featuring  George  Hamilton  in  Zorro,  the 
Oay  Blade,  the  Chinese  put  on  a  serious  mo- 
rality play,  disclosing  how  a  man.  with 
vision,  works  hard  to  overcome  extreme  ad- 
versity to  develop  oil  for  his  countrymen. 
He  doesn't  succeed  in  his  enterpri.se  but  his 
son  does.  The  show,  I'm  told,  has  been  very 
popular  in  Taiwan.  A  film  of  equal  serious- 
ness, a  story  of  how  a  cripple  conquers  his 
handicap,  is  shown  on  the  way  back  to  the 
U.S.  Clearly,  this  is  Horatio  Alger  country. 

You  sense  the  energy  as  you  get  off  the 
plane  at  the  Chiang  Kai-shek  International 
Airport.  Taxis,  buses  and  motorbikes  clog 
the  highways  and  roads,  while  shops  are 
open  until  the  wee  hours  of  the  night,  even 
on  Sundays.  Construction  sites  are  as  busy 
as  beehives,  and  you  can  spot  some  barefoot 
workers  still  outfitted  in  the  classic  coolie 
costume— a  hat,  a  bamlsoo  pole  across  the 
shoulder  and  a  bucket  of  mud  hanging  on 
each  end  of  the  pole. 

No  longer  mainly  an  agricultural  country, 
Taiwan  is  producing  petrochemicals,  steel, 
machinery  and  ships.  (Walter  Cronkite.  so 
the  story  goes,  purchased  a  yacht  from 
Taiwan.)  Exports  are  critical,  and  Taiwan- 
ese goods— textiles,  machinery,  footwear, 
electric  appliances  and  such— now  girdle  the 
globe. 

A  key  to  Taiwan's  sucess  is  the  Export 
Processing  Zones,  where  foreign  companies 
have  been  encouraged  to  build  factories,  use 
Chinese  labor  and  import  machinery,  equip- 
ment and  raw  materials  duty-free.  Export 
sales  are  also  exempt  from  business  taxes, 
and  businesses  are  further  lured  through  a 
five-year  tax  holiday,  accelerated  deprecia- 
tion and  a  wide  variety  of  gimmicks  that  Tip 
O'Neill  and  Teddy  Kennedy  might  blast  as 
"tax  loopholes"  for  the  'Corporate  Rich. " 

But  these  "loopholes"  keep  Taiwan 
moving  up  the  scale  economically.  Taiwan's 
prosperity     is     marked     by     the     growing 
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number  if  international-class  hotels— such 
as  the  T«ipei  Hilton  and  the  Lai  Lai  Shan- 
gri-la (where  I  and  six  other  reporters 
stayed)— ind  has  begun  to  burgeon  with  for- 
eign banl^.  Six  major  European  banks  alone 
have  opei|ed  headquarters  within  the  last  12 
months,  and  a  very  important  Chase  Man- 
hattan uflcial  (who  doesn't  want  to  be 
quoted  ba  name)  tells  me— even  as  I  wonder 
about  Taiwan's  economic  future  in  view  of 
our  failure  to  come  across  with  the  FX— 
that  I  snouldn't  worry  for  now,  "because 
the  invesijnent  climate  is  quite  good." 

Despite  its  virtual  non-nation  status-^-only 
22  countiSes  now  recognize  Taiwan  as  the 
Republic  of  China— the  country's  foreign 
trade  rel4tions  have  been  flourishing.  The 
volume  of  trade  has  soared  from  $2.2  billion 
in  1969  to  $43.8  billion  in  1981,  a  19-fold  In- 
crease in ,  13  years.  And  its  two-way  trade 
with  thejUnited  States  is  relatively  huge, 
topping  tl  le  $12-billion  mark  in  1981. 

The  trale,  in  fact,  has  brought  with  it  a 
few  head!  ches,  including  a  $3-billlon  foreign 
trade  sur>lus  with  the  U.S.  Unlike  Japan, 
however,  Taiwan  is  extremely  solicitous  of 
American  feelings.  The  ROC,  for  instance, 
strenuous  y  encourages  American  invest- 
ment in  1  alwan,  with  Economic  Minister  Y. 
T.  Chao  t  tiling  us  that  the  best  way  for  the 
U.S.  to  o  >mpete  with  low-priced  Japanese 
goods  is  fi  »r  American  corporations  to  locate 
in  his  na  lion,  where  the  labor  is  cheaper 
than  in  .  apan,  the  people  are  extremely 
good  worl  ers  and  the  intelligence  quotient 
is  high.  "  Up  here,"  says  Chao.  pointing  to 
his  head,  'we  are  as  good  as  all  Americans." 

Nicknaried  "Ironhead"  because  he  plows 
ahead  with  a  plan  until  it  succeeds,  Chao  in- 
sists that  the  Japanese  invasion  of  the 
American  market  is  "like  a  cancer,"  and 
that  placihg  more  U.S. -based  businesses  on 
Taiwan— Qow  numbering  about  500— is  the 
only  reas<^ble  solution. 
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I  HELPS  U.S.  WITH  BUY  AMERICAN 
EPFORTS 


Aside  fittm  this  hard-sell  pitch  for  Ameri- 
can companies,  Chao  points  out  that 
Taiwan,  in  order  to  reduce  the  balance-of- 
payments  surplus,  has  gone  out  of  its  way  to 
"Buy  American." 

The  "B^y  American"  plan  makes  no  eco- 
nomic sei^,  since  it  involves  Chinese  trade 
delegations  coming  to  the  U.S.  to  purchase 
goods  at  higher  prices— Chao  says  10  to  15 
percent  higher— and  sometimes  to  buy  prod- 
ucts that  Just  sit  around  in  warehouses.  But 
for  goodwill  purposes,  Taiwan  sends  trade 
officials  to  various  states  to  buy  coal,  soy- 
beans, apples,  cotton  and  even  beer.  The 
beer,  hovcver,  turns  out  to  be  of  no  use  at 
all.  Accorflng  to  Chao's  figures,  several  mil- 
lion dozen  cans  of  American  beer— valued  at 
$9.6  million- Just  never  went  anywhere.  For 
a  variety  of  reasons,  apparently,  the  Chi- 
nese haveb't  yet  taken  to  this  popular  U.S. 
product,  ^d  one  brand,  we  were  told,  never 
had  a  chatice  from  the  beginning:  It  came  in 
a  can  shat>ed  and  colored  like  a  well-known 
roach  poi4on  used  in  the  ROC. 

A  NATION  OP  SMALL  BHOPKIEEPERS 

Taiwan '  is  proud  of  its  industrialization, 
but  it  still  seems  like  a  nation  of  fundamen- 
tally small  shopkeepers.  The  sidewalks  in 
Taipei  ar4  crowded  with  restaurants,  motor- 
cycle shobs,  food  stores,  bakeries,  clothing 
stores,  handicrafts,  etc.,  with  each  proprie- 
tor adveitislng  his  product  in  large  and 
colorful  Qiinese  characters  painted  on  signs 
above  his  khop. 

Just  a  short,  scary  nighttime  taxi  ride 
from  the  Lai  Lai— a  New  York  Times  free- 
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were  even  wilber  than  hometown  taxi  driv- 
ers—a few  of  us  discovered  a  market  place, 
more  precisely  an  Oriental  bazaar,  where 
shirts,  coats,  yioes,  luggage,  etc.,  were  being 
hawked  at  bargain  basement  prices. 

What  particularly  impresses  an  American 
visitor  is  the  inode  of  transportation.  Cars. 
taxis  and  bu^  fill  the  roads— there  is  no 
subway— and  of  especial  interest  are  the  mo- 
torbikes, nearly  a  quarter-million  in  Taipei 
alone.  They  are  assembled,  most  of  them,  in 
Taiwan,  but  they  sport  Japanese  labels.  At 
any  stoplight  on  a  main  road,  you  may  liter- 
ally see  50  buzzing  bikes— Yamahas,  Suzu- 
kis, Hondas  or  whatever— swarming  about, 
many  with  fellies  (mother,  father  and 
child)  riding  on  a  single  cycle.  You  hear 
their  buzz-buzz-buzzing  in  the  morning, 
midday  and  late  in  the  evening  and  you  may 
even  be  awakened  by  their  melodious  music 
in  the  middle  ^f  the  night. 

PROM  LOW  POINT  TO  ECONOMIC  SHOWCASE 

Taiwan  has  |  frequently  been  described  as 
an  economic  i^iracle,  and  who  can  doubt  it? 
This  nation/non-nation  has  the  kind  of  sta- 
tistics lit>erals  and  Socialists  would  be  shout- 
ing from  the  rooftops  if,  say.  achieved  by 
Julius  Nyererf's  Tanzania  or  Fidel  Castro's 
Cuba.  Run  off  the  Mainland  in  1949,  Chiang 
Kai-shek's  Nationalists,  some  three  million 
of  them,  dis^aced  and  humiliated,  came 
limping  into  Taiwan,  considered  a  province 
of  the  Mainland. 

From  this  low  point,  they  managed  to 
turn  Taiwan  into  an  economic  showcase, 
one  that  far  outshone  their  Red  rivals 
across  the  Taiwan  Straits.  With  virtually  no 
natural  energy  resources,  including  oil, 
Chiang  took  f  basically  agricultural  island 
and  transfomfed  it  into  a  modem,  industri- 
alized nation  with  a  Gross  National  Product 
($40  billion)  sjirpassing  most  nations  in  the 
world. 

The  GNP  ij 
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icrease  averaged  8.3  percent 
(50s,  9.1  percent  during  the 
Id  a  robust  10  percent  in  the 
ipita  hike  in  incomes  jumped 
the  19508.  6.2  per  cent  in  the 
fr  cent  in  the  '70s.  Annual  per 
stands  at  $2,500,  one  of  the 
i,  and  in  the  world, 
in  which  housing,  education, 
medicine,  job4  and  food  are  plentiful,  par- 
ticularly by  Third  World  standards.  Virtual- 
ly all  households  have  electricity,  and  televi- 
sion sets  now  blanket  the  island,  even  in  the 
remotest  rural  areas. 
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been,  for  all  practical  pur- 
ted,  with  education  mandato- 
tior  high  school.  About  60  per 
high  school  graduates  enter 
kior  high  and  vocational  pro- 
grams, while  approximately  20.5  per  cent  of 
all  coUegeage  youth  are  enrolled  as  under- 
graduate or  graduate  students. 

Advances  ii|  medicine,  medical  services 
and  diet— the  per  capita  daily  caloric  intake 
has  reached  aj  bountiful  2,845— have  helped 
push  the  avemge  life  expectancy  from  58.6 
years  in  1952  to  72.2  years  today.  Major  epi- 
demic disease  has  been  eradicated,  while  a 
total  of  more  than  10.000  medical  care  facili- 
ties now  coverjthe  island. 

Taiwan's  land  reform  program  has  long 
been  the  envy  of  every  Third  World  nation, 
and  no  one  se>ms  quite  certain  as  to  why  it 
has  worked  sq  well,  since  most  land  reform 
programs  in  ^her  countries  have  conspicu- 
ously failed.  T  he  most  important  part  of  the 
program    reqi^ired    each    landlord    holding 
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excess  property  to  the  government,  which, 
in  turn,  resold  those  lands  to  tenant  farmers 
under  a  10-year  installment  payment  plan. 

Though  very  free-enterprise-oriented,  this 
country  delights  in  stressing  to  foreigners 
both  the  humanitarian  and  egalitarian 
nature  of  its  economic  system. 

There  are  virtually  no  jobless  on  the 
island.  Taiwan  officials  point  out,  with  the 
unemployment  rate  under  1.8  per  cent.  The 
elderly  are  also  well  cared  for,  with  80  per 
cent  of  Taiwan's  senior  citizens  living  with 
their  families.  The  closeness  of  the  Chinese 
family  is,  indeed,  a  blessing,  and  contributes 
greatly  to  the  prosperity  of  the  nation  as  a 
whole. 

Noel  Grove,  in  a  sparkling  article  in  Na- 
tional Geographic  earlier  this  year,  points 
out  that  Chinese  homes,  outwardly  plain, 
"are  built  around  the  family,  not  the  dwell- 
ing. ..."  Grove  entered  a  home  in  Taipei 
"at  the  elbow  of  a  matronly  woman  who  in- 
troduced me  to  her  husband's  brother  and 
his  wife,  who  also  lived  there.  I  was  led  to 
the  second  floor  to  meet  an  elderly  grand- 
mother resting  out  her  days  in  the  bedroom. 
On  to  the  third  floor  for  tea  and  a  look  at 
wedding  pictures  of  a  sister  who  had  mar- 
ried and  left  the  home.  A  young  girl  walked 
through,  carrying  an  infant." 

Taiwan  officials  keep  stuffing  you  with 
these  positive  statistics,  but  such  interna- 
tional organizations  as  the  International 
Monetary  Fund  and  the  World  Bank  have 
been  swearing  by  these  figures  for  years. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  State's  human 
rights  report  also  confirms  the  statistics  put 
out  by  the  ROC.  noting:  'Taiwan  has  estat>- 
lished  an  excellent  record  of  providing  for 
the  social  and  economic  needs  of  its  people. 
In  general,  the  enjoyment  of  economic  ben- 
efits is  available  to  the  population  as  a 
whole  without  discrimination.  .  .  .  The 
overall  distribution  of  income  is  egalitarian, 
with  the  average  Income  of  the  top  20  per- 
cent of  income-earners  about  four  times 
greater  than  that  of  the  bottom  20  per- 
cent." 

Yung  Wei.  chairman  of  the  Research,  De- 
velopment and  Evaluation  Commission  of 
the  powerful  Executive  Yuan,  likes  to  dwell 
on  this  latter  point  a  bit.  The  top  fifth  of 
U.S.  incomes,  he  says  somewhat  regretfully, 
is  eight  times  greater  than  the  bottom  fifth, 
while  "in  that  paradise,  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China,  it  is  25.1  percent." 

Taiwan  is  not  a  Western-type  democracy. 
It  is  authoritarian.  It  is  still  fundamentally 
a  one-party  state,  ruled  by  the  Kuomintang. 
The  Mainlanders  and  their  descendants— 
not  the  vast  Taiwanese  majority— are  still  in 
commanding  positions  of  political  and  mili- 
tary power.  And  there  have  been  no  general 
elections  held  for  the  National  Assembly, 
which  elects  the  president,  and  the  Legisla- 
tive Yuan,  which  passes  the  laws,  since  1948. 

There  is  also  censorship  from  on  high, 
even  to  the  extent  that  such  foreign  publi- 
cations as  Newsweek  and  the  Far  Eastern 
Ek:onomic  Review  have  sometimes  had  their 
articles  scissored  out  by  authorities  before 
they  are  distributed.  In  July  1981,  the 
Taiwan  press  reported  that  official  sanc- 
tions had  been  taken  against  many  publica- 
tions for  various  infractions  during  the  pre- 
vious year. 

Nevertheless,  considering  the  very  legiti- 
mate fear  of  a  takeover  by  the  Mainland, 
the  Taiwanese  have  a  substantial  amount  of 
freedom,  certainly  a  great  deal  more  than 
their  brothers  across  the  Straits. 

Generally  speaking,  any  ROC  citizen  can 
own  property,  travel  freely  from  one  end  of 
his  nation  to  the  other,  go  abroad,  seek  out 
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the  job  that  he  wants  and  choose  whatever 
religion  suits  him.  Some  31  newpapers  cover 
the  island,  many  of  them  critical  of  govern- 
ment policy,  dozens  of  foreign  publications 
(despite  occasional  censorship)  are  readily 
obtainable,  and  even  politically  oriented 
magazines  exist  (though  precariously). 

REGULAR  ELECTIONS  HELD  FOR  PAST  30  YEARS 

And  there  are  political  contests  on  the 
non-national  level.  Universal  suffrage  exists 
for  all  citizens  20  years  old  or  over,  while 
elections  have  been  held  regularly  for  the 
past  20  years  for  provincial  and  municipal 
legislative  offices.  The  Kuomintang,  more- 
over, has  legitimate  opposition  In  the  form 
of  "indeiiendent"  candidates,  and  more  and 
more  of  them  have  been  winning  elections 
in  recent  years. 

There  has  even  been  some  "democratiza- 
tion" at  the  national  level.  Of  399  members 
of  the  Legislative  Yuan,  some  300  supposed- 
ly still  "represent"  mainland  districts  to 
which  they  were  elected  in  1948.  They  hold 
their  seats  until  they  die  or  until  the 
Taiwan  government  takes  back  the  Main- 
land. As  Grove  somewhat  wryly  noted,  "The 
former  appears  more  probable:  76  are  more 
than  80  years  old,  and  some  200  are  between 
70  and  80." 

While  the  Mainlanders  have  been  dying 
off  (but  their  seats  held  vacant),  "supple- 
men  tsiry  elections"  to  choose  additional  rep- 
resentatives from  Taiwan  have  been  added, 
and  thus  the  Taiwanese  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly integrated  Into  the  political 
structure.  Taiwanese,  in  fact,  hold  the  vice 
presidency,  about  one-third  of  the  Cabinet 
(including  the  Vice  Premier,  the  Minister  of 
Interior  and  the  Minister  of  Communica- 
tions) and  several  high-ranking  military  po- 
sitions. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS  GROUPS  HAVE  BEEN  WELCOME 

Unlike  Communist  China,  Taiwan  has  per- 
mitted several  well-known  human  rights  or- 
ganizations, including  Amnesty  Internation- 
al, to  Investigate  conditions  in  their  country. 
In  March  1980,  Ramsey  Clark  led  an  Ameri- 
can delegation  for  a  10-day  visit  to  Taiwan 
In  which  they  were  permitted  to  meet  with 
known  critics  of  the  Kuomintang  and  a  con- 
troversial prison  facility  at  Green  Island. 
The  death  of  Taiwan-bom  U.S.  resident 
Prof.  Chen  Wencheng  of  Camegle-Mellon 
University  in  Pittsburgh,  who  died  while  vis- 
iting Taiwan  shortly  after  a  12-hour  interro- 
gation by  security  police,  has  tarnished  the 
ROC'S  image,  but  Taipei  allowed  American 
observers  to  investigate  the  case. 

Overall,  Taiwan  must  l>e  considered  a 
good  and  generous  country.  The  authorities 
are  enlightened  and  have  made  serious— and 
successful — efforts  to  lift  the  living  stand- 
ards of  all  the  people.  They  have  opened  up 
economic  opportunities  for  the  native  Tai- 
wanese, and  are  slowly,  but  surely,  expand- 
ing their  political  rights  as  well.  They  have 
been  engaged  in  sending  agricultural  teams 
to  under-developed  countries  abroad,  and 
they  produce  items  of  quality,  but  yet  at  low 
enough  prices  to  benefit  people  around  the 
world. 

THOUSANDS  OP  INSOCRniXSK  RXTUGEtS 
ACCOMMODATED 

Although  a  small  country— just  240  miles 
long  and  90  miles  at  it&  widest,  with  a  popu- 
lation density  that  is  one  of  the  highest  in 
the  world— Taiwan  has  resettled  some 
13,000  Indochlnese  refugees  and  pledged  to 
provide  temporary  resettlement  to  all  boat 
people  rescued  on  the  high  seas  by  Taiwan 
vessels.  The  authorities  have  provided 
nearly  70,000  metric  tons  of  rice  (valued  at 
$23  million)  to  Southeast  Asian  countries 
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with  large  refugee  problems  and  have  do- 
nated $800,000  to  the  International  Rescue 
Conunittee  for  use  in  its  refugee  program. 
(End  of  Part  L)« 


H.R.  4326 


HON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Jan- 
uary 1982.  Representative  Steve  Gun- 
DERSON  of  Wisconsin  indicated  that  he 
wished  to  become  a  cosponsor  of  H.R. 
4326,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Envelopment  Act.  Unfortunately,  his 
name  was  inadvertently  omitted  from 
the  official  list  of  cosponsors  of  this 
measure. 

I  wish  at  this  time,  therefore,  to 
note  that  Representative  Gunderson 
is  a  supporter  of  H.R.  4326.« 


LEBANON 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
of  us  who  care  about  justice  and 
human  rights  and  hate  violence  and 
injustice  must  speak  out  against  what 
is  happening  in  Lebanon.  We  most  cer- 
tainly have  a  duplicitous  policy  where 
our  intentions  to  make  this  safe  and 
just  world  stand  in  contrast  to  our 
benign  response  to  Israel's  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Lebanon.  Such 
action  appears  to  violate  two  basic  ten- 
ants of  U.S.  policy:  the  use  of  U.S. 
weapons  for  non-offensive  purposes 
and  the  violation  of  human  rights. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  this  adminis- 
tration's Middle  East  policy  is  inad- 
equate to  maintain  the  peace  in  that 
troubled  region.  President  Carter,  to 
his  credit,  gave  the  area  top  priority 
and  personal  attention.  The  result  was 
stability  and  progress  toward  a  peace- 
ful settlement.  President  Reagan  has 
turned  the  matter  over  to  State  De- 
partment career  officials  without  the 
political  commitment  it  deserves. 

I  would  like  to  commend  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
a  joint  statement  by  Archbishop  John 
R.  Roach  of  St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis, 
president  of  the  National  Conference 
of  Catholic  Bishops,  and  Terence  Car- 
dinal Cooke  of  New  York,  and  a  state- 
ment by  Asia  Bemiett,  executive  secre- 
tary of  the  American  FYiends  Service 
Conmiittee,  concerning  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Lebanon. 
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Joint  STATEmifT  by  Akchbishop  John  R. 
Roach  op  St.  Paul  and  Minneapous, 
prnideht  op  thi  national  conpkrence 
OP  Cathouc  Bishops,  and  Tehence  Cakoi- 
NAL  Cooke  op  New  York  on  the  Situa- 
tion in  Lebanon 

Lebanon's  fragile  possession  of  peace  and 
sovereign  independence  was  assaulted  once 
again  on  June  6.  1982,  this  time  by  tiie  Is- 
raeli invasion  of  Lebanese  territory.  These 
events  in  that  suffering  Country  have  re- 
sulted in  one  certain  and  tragic  effect— dev- 
astation, death  among  large  numbers  of  in- 
nocent people. 

Many  complex  circumstances  and  diverse 
goals  of  various  parties  lie  at  the  basis  of 
the  pervasive  middle  east  conflict  and  are 
the  source  of  the  present  violence  in  Leba- 
non. The  undeniable  fact,  however,  is  that 
the  nation  of  Lebanon  and  its  people  contin- 
ue to  pay  the  heaviest  price  in  the  middle 
east  conflict. 

It  is  time  for  the  international  community 
to  address  the  Lebanese  problem  as  vitally 
Important  in  its  own  right  and  not  simply  as 
an  appendage  of  other  issues.  To  do  so 
means  both  that  immediate  objectives  must 
be  achieved  and  that  long  range  solutions 
must  be  initiated. 

What  is  immediately  necessary  is  compli- 
ance with  the  United  Nations  Security 
Council  Resolution  509.  This  should  be  im- 
plemented with  the  two  objectives  of 
achieving  an  immediate  cease  fire  in  Leba- 
non and  the  unconditional  withdrawal  of  Is- 
raeli forces.  The  United  States,  as  a  major 
power  in  the  United  Nations  and  a  close  ally 
of  Israel,  should  use  its  good  offices  to  expe- 
dite these  two  goals. 

The  long  range  task  is  to  focus  the  atten- 
tion of  the  international  community  on  the 
fundamental  needs  of  the  people  of  Leba- 
non. If  Lebanese  sovereignty,  territorial  in- 
tegrity, freedom  and  peace  are  to  be  guaran- 
teed, Lebanon  must  be  treated  as  significant 
in  its  own  right.  It  is  true  that  Lebanon's  se- 
curity and  well-being  are  tied  to  the  resolu- 
tion of  larger  issues  in  the  middle  east:  Isra- 
el's security,  the  achievement  of  a  homeland 
and  independence  for  the  Palestinians,  and 
the  ending  of  a  virtual  state  of  war  in  the 
region.  But  these  objectives  cannot  be 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  Lebanon  nor  can 
the  Lebanese  problem  kwtdt  the  resolution 
of  these  other  issues. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  present  violence 
in  Lebanon  must  be  used  to  set  a  new  direc- 
tion for  the  resolution  of  the  Lebanese 
problem.  The  United  Nations  has  a  special 
role  as  do  other  key  states  in  the  world  com- 
munity. The  United  SUtes  has  a  unique  role 
to  play  precisely  because  of  our  historic  re- 
lationship with  Israel  and  with  Lebanon, 
and  in  view  of  our  central  position  in  the 
middle  east. 

While  we  as  Catholic  bishops  have  a  par- 
ticular relationship  and  solidarity  with  the 
Christian  community  in  Lebanon,  our  pray- 
ers and  efforts  will  also  be  directed  for  the 
welfare  of  all  the  Lebanese  people  and  the 
freedom  and  independence  of  their  nation. 
We  call  on  the  United  States  to  play  an 
active  and  vigorous  role  in  the  United  Na- 
tions and  with  Israel  dicectly  to  bring  about 
a  cease  fire  and  withdrawal.  We  ask  for  spe- 
cial remembrance  of  Lebanon  and  the 
middle  east  in  the  prayers  of  our  people. 

Statkhznt  by  Asia  Bennett,  Executive  Sec- 
rxtart,  American  Friends  Service  Com- 
mittee 

Prime  Minister  Begin's  government  claims 
that  it  must  once  again  invade  Lebanon  to 
destroy  the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza- 
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tion  thuj  protecting  Israel  citizens  in  the 
Northern  Galilee.  This  defense  of  the  mili- 
tary action  carries  little  weight.  Before  the 
invasion  ^  ten-month-old  cease-fire  was  in 
effect  in  fvhich  there  was  no  shelling  from 
the  PLO  Into  northern  Israeli  cities.  Main- 
taining that  cease-fire  and  finding  ways  to 
broaden  its  scope  would  have  been  the  real 
protection  of  people  and  cities  of  the  Gali- 
lee of  Israel. 

For  sorae  months  Israel's  Defense  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Sharon,  has  been  circulating  plans 
for  an  inilasion  of  Lebanon.  Our  own  AFSC 
delegatiods  and  knowledgeable  diplomats 
warned  o|  Israel's  invasion.  Hence  we  can 
only  believe  that  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion's failure  to  restrain  Israel's  General 
Sharon's  launch  of  the  Invasion  gave  the  Is- 
raeli Govtmment  the  "green  light"  to  pro- 
ceed. Puither  United  SUtes  involvement 
lies  in  thafact  that  Israel  is  using  American 
weapons  financed  by  U.S.  tax  dollars.  In  em- 
ploying these  weapons  for  offensive  pur- 
poses Israel  is  violating  the  Arms  Export 
Control  Act  and  the  1952  Israel-U.S.  mutual 
defense  a^istance  agreement. 

The  AfBC  has  received  a  telex  from  its 
staff  in  Beirut  regarding  the  impact  of  the 
Israeli  inv^ion  on  Lebanese  and  Palestinian 
people.  In  Just  two  days  of  fighting  several 
thousand  people  have  been  affected.  The 
area  from  the  Israeli  border  to  Beirut  is 
home  for  some  750.000  people.  Beirut  .Itself 
is  believed  to  have  a  population  of  one  and  a 
half  million  and  an  already  crowded  situa- 
tion in  th«t  city  is  being  made  intolerable  by 
the  mass  pf  people  now  fleeing  the  Israeli 
invasion  i|i  the  south.  People  are  living  in 
public  gardens,  on  the  streets  in  tents,  and 
under  any  shelter  that  can  be  found  thus 
becoming  refugees  in  their  own  country. 
Hospitals  are  full;  electricity  has  been  cut. 
Many  warehouses  containing  foodstuffs  of 
the  Government  Relief  Committee  have 
been  completely  destroyed.  Many  cars  are 
buried  witji  people  inside.* 
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TO  HENRY  TRIONE— 
ITANDINO  CITIZEN 


H<  N.  DON  H.  CUUSEN 

OPCALIFORinA 
IN  Tin  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  cLauSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
evening  the  Sonoma-Mendocino 
County  Council  of  the  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  will  gather  at  the  Luther 
Burbank  Center  to  honor  Mr.  Henry 
Trione  aS  its  first  annual  distinguished 
citizen  of  the  year. 

It  is  wtth  a  great  sense  of  personal 
satisfaction  that  I  Join  hundreds  of 
citizens  of  the  Sonoma  and  Mendocino 
County  oommunities  in  paying  tribute 
to  this  most  deserving  individual. 

As  a  business  and  community  leader, 
Henry  T^one  has  helped  to  buUd  the 
area  Boy  Scouts  council  into  a  model 
program  with  6  districts,  over  100  part- 
ner organizations  and  1,500  volunteers. 
He  was  he  driving  force  in  securing 
land  fron  the  Masonlte  Corp.  for 
Camp  Navarro,  a  rustic  retreat  in  the 
Redwood  Forest  which  provides  the 
youth  membership  of  the  local  council 
a  beautifbl  and  functional  facUity  for 
fun  and  Qutdoor  adventure. 
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Beyond  touting,  Henry  Trione's 
contribution^  to  his  local  community 
could  fill  volumes.  But  at  a  time  when 
resources  and  public  land  issues  are 
moving  to  tpe  forefront  of  local  and 
national  attention,  I  think  it  is  par- 
ticularly apbropriate  and  timely  to 
cite  one  of  Henry  Trione's  many  cur- 
rent projects— his  work  as  chairman  of 
the  California  State  Parks  Founda- 
tion. Whila  residents  of  Sonoma 
County  are  well  aware  and  greatly  ap- 
preciative of  Henry  Trione's  efforts 
and  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  Annadel  State  Park.  I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  recognize  his  role 
in  acquiring  parklands  throughout  the 
State  for  this  and  future  generations. 

Someone  okice  wrote,  'The  inlet  of  a 
man's  mind  is  what  he  leams.  the 
outlet  is  what  he  accomplishes."  In 
the  case  of  Henry  Trione,  the  "inlet" 
and  the  "outlet"  have  both  been  very 
substantial  and  growing  ever  larger  as 
he  has  built  a  remarkable  life— learn- 
ing whateveij  he  can  about  his  commu- 
nity and  accomplishing  whatever  he 
must  to  make  it  a  better  place  for 
Scouts  and  itt  all  of  us  to  enjoy. 

Henry  Triune,  we.  your  friends  and 
neighbors  of  Redwood  County  U.S.A.. 
are  genuinely  pleased  and  proud  that 
you  are  one  jof  our  most  distinguished 
native  sons— a  producer,  a  humanitari- 
an, and  a  devoted  family  man  who  has 
committed  the  Golden  Rule  to  his 
entire  life.* 
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LEBANESE     LEAGUE 
F<)R    WITHDRAWAL    BY 
TROOPS 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

I  or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOtrSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  BINOHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
their  recent  invention  in  Washington 
the  American  Lebanese  League,  an  or- 
ganization of  Americans  of  Lebanese 
descent,  passed  a  resolution  relating  to 
the  current  situation  in  Lebanon.  I 
commend  thit  resolution  to  all  my  col- 
leagues and  underscore  one  key  point. 

The  leaguej  states  that— 

It  Is  in  the  vttal  and  strategic  Interests  of 
the  United  States  and  Lebanon  to  have  all 
foreign  forces  withdrawn.  A  traffic  error 
would  be  made  if  Israeli  forces  were  to  with- 
draw leaving  Syrian  and  PLO  forces  in 
place.  This  would  condemn  Lebanon  to  its 
continued  agony  and  suffering. 

This  in  all  important  point.  The 
troubles  in  Lebanon  did  not  begin  with 
the  Israeli  niove  across  the  border  16 
days  ago.  No,  the  tragedy  of  Lebanon 
began  when  the  PLO  and  then  Syria 
moved  into  t  lat  coimtry  and  effective- 
ly ended  Lebanese  sovereignty  over 
Lebanese  teiritory.  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  a  simple  demand  for  a 
return  to  the  status  quo  ante  of  16 
days  ago  will  mean  more  Lebanese  suf- 
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fering  rather  than  an  end  to  it.  Simple 
calls  for  Israeli  withdrawal,  unless 
they  are  coupled  with  calls  for  the 
withdrawal  of  Syrian  and  Palestinian 
forces,  do  not  serve  peace  and  they  do 
not  serve  Lebanese  interests  either. 
The  people  of  Lebanon  deserve  some- 
thing better. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  Passed  at  the  American  Leba- 
nese League  Convention.  June  10-13. 
1982.  Washington.  D.C. 

Whereas  the  American  Lebanese  League 
(A.L.L.)  expresses  deep  sorrow  at  the  tragic 
loss  of  life,  limb  and  property  and  laments 
the  added  thousands  of  Lebanese  citisens 
made  refugees  in  their  homeland  and: 

Whereas  the  Lebanese  problem  must  be 
considered  in  a  larger  context,  having  suf- 
fered the  degradation  and  dehumanization 
of  over  7  years  of  brutal  Syrian  and  PLO 
military  occupation: 

Whereas  it  Is  in  the  vital  and  strategic  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  and  Lebanon  to 
have  all  foreign  forces  withdrawn.  A  tragic 
error  would  be  made  If  Israeli  forces  were  to 
withdraw  leaving  Syrian  and  PLO  forces  in 
place.  This  would  condemn  Lebanon  to  its 
continued  agony  and  suffering. 

Whereas  the  present  situation  offers  an 
opportunity  for  the  United  States  to  solve 
the  Lebanese  problem  and  to  neutralize  its 
territory  as  a  flashpoint  for  conflict  by  alien 
forces  with  impunity. 

Whereas  It  would  be  in  the  United  SUtes 
national  and  strategic  interests  and  those  of 
Lebanon,  that  the  present  policy  of  contain- 
ment and  passivism  be  reversed. 

Therefore,  be  it  resolved.  That  the  United 
States  use  all  legitimate  means  to:  Assist  In 
the  creation  of  a  strong  central  authority 
and  army  In  Lebanon  that  assure  a  free.  In- 
dependent, pluralistic,  sovereign  state  with 
territorial  integrity. 

This  will  accomplish  the  following: 

<1)  Blunt  Soviet  influence  in  the  region 
through  its  Syrian.  PLO.  and  Libyan  clients. 

(2)  Curb  the  use  of  Lebanese  territory  as 
an  international  base  of  terrorism. 

(3)  Help  remove  Syria  as  an  obstacle  to 
the  peace  process  and  encourage  more  mod- 
erate forces  for  peace. 

(4)  Remove  Lebanon  as  a  potential  tinder- 
box  for  a  regional  or  wider  conflagration. 

The  United  States  should  take  the  neces- 
sary steps  to  insure: 

(1)  The  withdrawal  of  all  foreign  forces 
from  Lebanese  soil. 

(2)  The  establishment  of  a  strong,  central 
government  and  army  to  provide  for  inter- 
nal security. 

(3)  A  Free.  Democratic  Presidential  Elec- 
tion. 

(4)  The  Control  and  Behavior  of  the  Pal- 
estinians while  on  Lebanese  soil. 

(5)  To  Provide  Humanitarian  and  econom- 
ic assistance  to  relieve  the  hardships  of  the 
population  and  help  restore  the  Lebanese 
economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  to  the  last 
recommendation  in  the  above  resolu- 
tion, it  would  be  noted  that  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  are  moving 
rapidly  to  provide  substantial  emer- 
gency funds  for  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  the  Lebanese  people  who  have 
suffered  as  a  result  of  ongoing  hostil- 
ities.* 
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CREATIVE  SMALL  BUSINESS 
NEEDS  OUR  SUPPORT 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFEn 

OF  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  strongly  endorse  H.R.  4326,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Act.  This 
legislation  addresses  a  serious  problem 
faced  by  the  Nation's  small  business 
community,  and  does  so  in  a  construc- 
tive and  reasonable  way. 

H.R.  4326  creates  a  "set-aside"  pro- 
gram, to  be  phased  in  over  4  years,  in 
which  up  to  1.25  percent  of  the  R.  & 
D.  budget  of  any  Government  agency 
with  an  R.  &  D.  allocation  over  $100 
million  annually  would  l>e  set  aside  for 
small  business  applicants.  The  phasein 
would  be  gradual:  0.2  percent  in  the 
first  year,  0.6  percent  In  the  second; 
1.0  in  the  third;  and  1.25  percent  in  all 
subsequent  years. 

This  set-aside  program  is  necessary 
because  small  businesses  have  suffered 
discrimination  in  the  past  by  Govern- 
ment agencies  in  the  awards  of  R.  & 
D.  contracts.  The  political  clout  and 
connections  of  large  corporations  has 
resulted  in  a  disproportionate  share  of 
Federal  R.  &  D.  moneys  being  fun- 
neled  to  them,  while  small  businesses 
find  themselves  shut  out  unfairly. 
That  is  the  problem  that  this  legisla- 
tion addresses. 

Small  business  has  proven  to  be  one 
of  the  most  creative  sectors  of  our 
economy.  A  1976  MIT  study  found 
that  66  percent  of  all  new  Jobs  in  the 
United  States  are  created  by  firms 
with  less  than  20  employees,  and  that 
77  percent  of  all  new  Jobs  are  created 
by  firms  with  50  or  fewer  employees.  A 
survey  by  INC  magazine  of  the  700 
fastest  growbig  small  companies  in  the 
United  States  found  that  those  700 
firms  added  200,000  Jobs  to  the  econo- 
my in  1976-81.  an  increase  of  519  per- 
cent. By  contrast,  the  Fortune  500 
companies,  during  the  same  period,  in- 
creased their  total  labor  force  only  7 
percent. 

Simlliarly,  a  1975  Department  of 
Commerce  study  showed  that  small, 
high  tech  manufacturers  grew  faster, 
employed  more  people,  were  more  pro- 
ductive and  had  smaller  price  in- 
creases than  the  average  of  all  indus- 
tries in  the  period  1957-73.  These  find- 
ings were  buttressed  by  a  1976  NSF 
study,  which  found  that  small  firms 
are  4  to  24  times  more  Innovative  per 
R.  4e  D.  dollar  than  medium  or  large- 
sized  firms. 

Given  those  statistics  on  the  creativ- 
ity and  productivity  of  small  business, 
it  is  certainly  appropriate  to  make 
sure  that  they  have  reasonable  access 
to  Federal  R.  &  D.  contracts.  In  addi- 
tion, this  legislation  is  modeled  on  a 
highly  successful  program  at  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foimdation. 
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In  sum.  I  am  voting  for  this  bill  be- 
cause it  is  a  thoughtful  and  much- 
needed  aid  to  creative  small  business- 
es. In  both  the  short  and  long  run.  by 
aiding  small  business,  it  will  also  add 
to  the  strength  and  competitiveness  of 
our  economy.* 


THE  LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 


HON.  JACK  FIELDS 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIKT.DS.  Mr.  Speaker,  propo- 
nents of  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty 
often  contend  that  the  admittedly 
loathsome  provisions  of  the  seabed 
mining  section  must  be  embraced  as 
the  price  for  achieving  an  Utopian 
world  relative  to  navigation  and  over- 
flight, environment,  marine  research, 
fishing,  and  so  forth.  These  propo- 
nents close  their  ears  and  minds  to  the 
equally  earnest  and  qualified  opinions 
that  the  treaty  does  not  improve 
United  States  or  world  interests  in 
these  nonseabed  mining  areas  over 
what  already  exists  in  customary  law 
and  bilateral  agreements. 

One  of  the  areas  for  which  improve- 
ments are  claimed  is  that  fisheries. 
Therefore,  I  am  presenting  for  our  col- 
leagues and  the  public  recent  testimo- 
ny given  by  our  most  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  wonderous  State  of 
Alaska  upon  the  potential  effects  of 
the  LOS  Treaty  on  this  Nation's  fish- 
ing industry.  I  personally  thank  Con- 
gressman Don  Young  for  his  vigilant 
and  conscientious  involvement  in  this 
issue. 
Testimony   op   Hon.   Don   Tounc   Before 

Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  Hearincs 

on  Law  op  the  Sea 

Mr.  Chairman.  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee. I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to  testify 
before  you  today  on  a  subject  which  I  feel 
will  have  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
future  of  the  United  States. 

I  want  to  make  clear  from  the  start  that  I 
am  opposed  to  this  treaty.  If  the  UjS.  were 
to  even  sign  the  treaty,  much  leas  ratify  it,  I 
think  that  we  would  be  in  trouble.  The 
treaty  does  not  protect  U.S.  interests  In 
mining,  oil  and  gas  development,  defense,  or 
fisheries.  If  the  intent  of  the  United  States 
is  to  share  our  wealth  with  less  developed 
countries,  let  us  do  so  directly  with  foreign 
aid  and  not  through  the  sort  of  robbery 
that  is  envisioned  in  the  New  International 
Economic  Order.  Certainly,  we  should  not 
subject  our  maritime  industries  to  the  con- 
fusion and  economic  disorder  that  will 
result  from  the  U.S.  becoming  a  party  to 
this  treaty. 

Other  witnesses  today  will  speak  of  the 
problems  presented  by  the  treaty  in  the 
area  of  seabed  mining,  an  area  which  has  at- 
tracted the  most  attention  in  the  treaty 
debate.  As  the  only  Representative  of  the 
great  State  of  Alaska,  a  State  which  Is  adja- 
cent to  U.S.  waters  containing  14  percent  of 
the  world's  protein  resources  and  a  State 
which  has  35  percent  of  this  nation's  coast- 
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line.  I  wiU  touch  on  the  potential  effect  of 
the  treaty  on  this  nation's  fishing  industry. 

Some  treaty  supporters  contend  that  the 
treaty  will  have  no  adverse  impact  on  the 
U.8.  fishing  industry.  In  fact,  one  letter  that 
I  received  from  a  professor  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Washington  suggested  that 
those  concerned  with  salmon  fishing  "bene- 
fit a  great  deal  more  from  the  LOS  treaty 
than  from  the  situation  without  it."  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  distinguished  profes- 
sor, I  submit  that  he  has  not  paid  much  at- 
tention to  the  real  world  lately. 

Problem  areas  in  the  treaty  include  those 
articles  dealing  with  access  to  surplus  fish, 
compulsory  conciliation,  and  continuation 
of  high  seas  fishing.  I  will  explain  each  of 
these  briefly. 

Article  62  of  the  treaty  lisU  those  factors 
which  a  coastal  State  must  consider  when 
granting  a  foreign  State  access  to  surplus 
fish  in  the  coastal  State's  200  mile  zone. 
Among  these  factors  is  the  need  to  consider 
the  "economic  dislocation"  of  a  foreign 
State's  fishermen. 

That's  an  interesting  term,  but  what  does 
it  mean?  Is  it  really  all  that  important? 

According  to  Japan,  economic  dislocation 
wlU  result  if  the  U.S.:  (a)  continues  to  follow 
our  current  policy  of  promoting  the  devel- 
opment of  the  U.S.  fishing  industry  by  re- 
leasing fishing  allocations  three  times  each 
year  in  order  to  Insure  cooperation  from  for- 
eign fishermen;  or  (b)  granU  a  smaller  than 
expected  allocation  to  a  nation  which  the 
U.S.  has  determined  is  not  cooperating  with 
our  fishing  Industry.  As  to  the  importance 
of  this  factor,  Japan  (again)  has  insisted 
that  the  avoidance  of  economic  dislocation 
be  included  as  part  of  the  Governing  Inter- 
national FMshery  Agreement  that  is  now 
t>eing  renegotiated  between  the  U.S.  and 
Japan.  Obviously,  one  nation  conducting  a 
major  fishery  in  our  200  mile  zone  thinks 
that  economic  dislocation  Is  important,  at 
least  as  far  as  that  nation's  fishermen  are 
concerned. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  coastal  States, 
including  members  of  this  Committee,  have 
worked  hard  to  insure  that  our  fisheries  re- 
sources are  not  given  away  to  foreign  na- 
tions in  a  manner  detrimental  to  our  own 
fishing  industry.  Under  the  treaty,  the  U.S. 
would  have  to  consider  foreign  interests  as 
well  as  our  own.  That  Idea  flies  in  the  face 
of  the  efforts  that  this  Congress  has  made 
to  develop  our  domestic  fishing  industry 
without  subsidies  and  without  protectionism 
but  with  the  Idea  that  these  are  our  fish 
and  we  are  going  to  control  who  gets  them. 

If  the  U.S.  were  to  sign  the  treaty  and 
then  to  neglect  to  consider  economic  dislo- 
cation, what  happens?  According  to  Article 
297,  a  foreign  State  which  alleges— not 
proves,  alleges— that  a  coastal  SUte  has  ar- 
bitrarily refused  to  allocate  a  portion  of  a 
declared  surplus  of  fish  can  call  for  concilia- 
tion. Under  Article  12  of  Annex  V  of  the 
treaty,  the  refusal  of  the  coastal  State  to 
enter  into  conciliation  does  not  constitute  a 
bar  to  the  proceedings.  So,  if  Country  X 
wants  to  fish  in  U.S.  waters,  and  the  U.S. 
says  no,  our  fish  is  being  held  in  reserve  for 
U.S.  fishermen  and  we  <u-e  sorry  but  you  are 
going  to  suffer  economic  dislocation,  then 
Country  X  can  allege  arbitrary  refusal  to  al- 
locate a  surplus  and  call  for  conciliation. 

Treaty  supporters  are  quick  to  point  out 
that  conciliation  is  not  binding  and  the  U.S. 
therefore  does  not  have  to  accept  the  find- 
ings of  the  conciliation  commission.  This  Is 
correct.  However,  a  U.S.  refusal  to  comply 
could  lead  to  other  actions  being  taken  by 
the  dissatisfied  foreign  State.  Perhaps  that 
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State  woiild  suddenly  find  quality  problems 
with  U.SI  fish  products  and  Interfere  with 
the  importation  of  these  products.  This 
happened  to  U.S.  caught  tanner  crab  being 
sent  to  Akia  in  1976/77.  Perhaps  the  foreign 
SUte  wo^ild  refuse  to  participate  in  Joint 
ventures  with  U.S.  fishermen.  Either  of 
these  possibilities  could  lead  to  quick  U.S. 
acceptance  of  the  conciliation  conunission's 
recomm^dations.  As  to  whether  or  not  a 
foreign  State  would  actually  take  such  ac- 
tions, I  oan  only  suggest  that  we  consider 
Japanese  threats  of  trade  retaliation  for 
U.S.  actions  in  support  of  the  International 
Whaling  Commission. 

Even  if  a  foreign  State  did  not  take  any 
sort  of  (t-astic  action  as  mentioned  above, 
what  sort  of  political  pressure  would  be  put 
on  the  U.S.  to  accept  the  conciliation  com- 
mission's ,  findings?  In  the  pact,  the  U.S. 
State  Department  has  been  notoriously 
eager  to  trade  fishing  privileges  for  such 
things  as  the  boycott  of  the  Moscow  Olym- 
pic Gamts.  Although  the  present  adminis- 
tration h$s  refrained  from  trading  away  our 
fisheries  resources  for  political  gain  in  other 
areas,  we  have  no  idea  what  future  adminis- 
trations Blight  do.  Therefore,  it  is  easy  to 
forsee  a  situation  where  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, under  political  pressure  from  other 
States  to  accept  a  conciliation  decision,  will 
agree  to  let  U.S.  fishing  interests  take  a 
back  seat.  It  has  been  done  before. 

Thus,  We  could  have  a  situation  where 
every  alla|cation  decision  made  by  the  U.S.  Is 
subject  td  challenge  if  a  foreign  State  can 
allege  that  a  declared  surplus  has  arbitrar- 
ily gone  unallocated.  Each  challenge  can  tie 
up  the  l^S.  in  conciliation  proceedings.  If 
you  thinlq  that  fisheries  management  Is  con- 
fusing n(iw,  what  will  happen  if  the  U.S. 
signs  the  ireaty? 

Anothet  fisheries  question  involves  fish- 
ing for  sttlmon  on  the  high  seas.  As  the 
Washington  State  members  of  this  Commit- 
tee know,  the  Japanese  have  for  many  years 
conducted  a  high  seas  salmon  gillnet  fishery 
in  the  Bering  Sea  and  North  Pacific  Ocean. 
That  fishjery  has  been  responsible  for  the 
loss  of  htfidreds  of  thousands  of  U.S.-orighi 
salmon  ea|ch  year. 

Under  existing  domestic  law,  the  VA. 
claims  Jurisdiction  over  U.S.-orlgIn  salmon 
throughout  their  ranges,  except  when  those 
fish  are  ii}  the  200  mile  zones  of  other  coun- 
tries. Thi^,  if  a  violation  of  existing  salmon 
treaties  occurs,  even  though  that  violation 
is  In  international  waters,  the  U.S.  can  exert 
Jurisdiction.  This  occured  last  year  when  a 
Japanese  vessel,  the  MARUNAKA  MARU 
#88,  was  caught  fishing  illegally  and  had  to 
be  fired  An  by  the  Coast  Guard  before  it 
would  aUk).  Further,  if  the  U.S.  decided  to 
exert  pressure  on  Japan  to  hold  down  the 
take  of  a.S.-orlgin  salmon,  the  U.S.  could 
use  the  Ifireat  of  decreased  allocations  in 
our  200  itaile  zone  as  a  means  of  lowering 
the  harvest.  This  tactic  was  used  successful- 
ly in  198«to  achieve  a  reduction  in  the  take 
of  U.S.-  ongin  salmon. 

What  dbes  the  treaty  say?  Again,  we  are 
faced  with  the  need  to  consider  economic 
dislocation  of  foreign  fishermen  who  have 
fished  on  the  high  seas.  This  consideration 
occures  when  the  U.S.  seU  catch  levels  foi 
salmon.  Enforcement  of  the  catch  levels 
beyond  2#0  miles  Is  only  by  agreement  be- 
tween the  nations  concerned.  No  agreement, 
no  enforqement.  Thus,  we  lose  Jurisdiction 
over  saltton  beyond  200  miles,  we  must 
depend  oi  the  cooperation  of  other  States 
to  enforce  catch  levels,  and  we  run  into  dif- 
ficulty terminating  the  high  seas  fishery 
due  to  th^  need  to  consider  economic  dislo- 
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cation.  Further,  if  we  try  to  use  the  threat 
of  withholding  allocations  in  other  fisheries, 
we  once  again  run  Into  the  conciliation 
problem. 

This  treaty  will  be  a  nightmare  to  U.S. 
fishermen  and  processors  who  have  worked 
hard  to  develop  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  It 
does  nothing!  for  us  that  existing  domestic 
law  cannot  d*  and  in  fact  can  remove  some 
of  the  advantages  found  in  existing  domes- 
tic law.  Evenllf  the  U.S.  were  to  go  back  to 
the  negotiating  table,  as  some  treaty  sup- 
porters have  I  suggested,  I  see  no  evidence 
that  the  fisheries  provisions  of  this  treaty 
would  be  changed. 

For  those  ^f  you  who  may  question  the 
importance  of  the  fishing  Industry  in  this 
country,  let  ine  remind  you  that  fisheries 
Imports  account  for  approximately  10  per- 
cent of  our  Ualance  of  trade  deficit.  Other 
than  oil.  I  know  of  no  similar  Instance 
where  a  single  product  plays  such  a  major 
role  In  our  tr^de  balance.  If  this  Committee 
is  concerned  about  the  future  of  U.S.  for- 
eign poUcy.  it  had  better  recognize  the  im- 
portance of  the  U.S.  fishing  Industry. 

I  am  including  with  my  testimony  a  state- 
ment I  submitted  for  the  Congressional 
Record  on  J\ine  9  which  explains  in  more 
detail  the  potential  problems  that  this 
treaty  poses  tor  the  U.S.  fishing  industry.  I 
am  also  subtaitting  a  memorandum  pre- 
pared by  the  National  Federation  of  FUher- 
men.  an  organization  which  represents  the 
majority  of  oijganized  commerlcal  fishermen 
in  this  countr)r.  Although  NFF  does  not  rep- 
resent any  fishermen's  organizations  In 
Alaska.  I  thiiik  that  the  analysis  done  by 
Lucy  Sloan,  the  Executive  Director  of  NFF, 
is  worth  reading.  Finally,  I  am  including  a 
letter  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  Fishery 
Management  Council  which  expresses  that 
group's  opposition  to  the  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  U.S.  has  already  voted 
against  adoption  of  this  treaty.  I  see  no 
reason  why  the  U.S.  position  should  be 
changed.  The; time  has  come  for  the  U.S.  to 
stand  firm  atfainst  those  nations  that  seek 
to  rob  from^he  rich  and  keep  for  them- 
selves.* 


BIOCHE  SilCAL  BARBARIANS 


HON. 


NEWT  GINGRICH 


OP  GIORCIA 


IN  THE  HC  USE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuei  day,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  QIN(miCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
allied  nations  virtually  ignored  the 
fate  of  the  Jews  while  Hitler  carried 
out  his  "filial  solution"  during  1941- 
43.  A  few  statements  were  made  about 
it.  but  then  ^he  matter  disappeared. 

Will  'yeUpw  rain"  be  treated  the 
same  way?  The  President  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Stiite  have  made  statements, 
but  beyond  that,  what  is  going  to 
happen?       I 

When  we  loolc  back  at  Hitler  s  "final 
solution"  wjB  can  only  wonder  why 
more  was  not  done  to  stop  the  tragedy. 
We  cannot  pretend  the  leaders  of  the 
allied  natioas  did  not  know  about  it. 
Walter  Lacqiuer  in  his  book.  "The  Ter- 
rible Secret,?'  has  detailed  the  reports 
which  were|  flowing  to  them.  One 
letter  to  th !  author  is  a  particularly 
dramatic  rei  ninder  of  our  indifference. 
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Arthur  Goldberg,  who  worked  in  U.S. 
intelligence  during  the  war  and  went 
on  to  be  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  U.N.. 
wrote  to  LAcquer: 

In  the  course  of  these  meetings  (during 
the  autumn  of  1942)  Mr.  Zygiebojm  in- 
formed me  about  Hitler's  program  for  the 
"final  solution."  He  also  provided  me  with 
evidence  supporting  the  information  he  fur- 
nished. I  forwarded  this  information  to 
General  Donovan  through  OSS  (Office  of 
Strategic  Services)  chaimels.  At  this  point 
my  memory  becomes  faulty.  I  believe  that 
he  not  only  advised  me  about  the  death 
camps  but  also  about  the  uprising  in  the 
Warsaw  ghetto  and  requested  either  a 
bombing  of  Auschwitz  and/or  the  Warsaw 
ghetto  ...  I  recall  that  upon  receiving  an 
answer  to  my  urging  that  his  request  be 
honored  and  that  it  was  negative,  I  asked 
him  to  have  dinner  with  me  at  Claridges  (in 
London)  where  I  was  staying.  With  under- 
standable pain  and  anguish  I  told  him  that 
our  government  was  not  prepared  to  do 
what  he  requested  because  in  the  view  of 
our  high  command,  aircraft  were  not  avail- 
able for  this  purpose.  The  next  day  he  com- 
mitted suicide— this  I  recall  vividly. 

VtrECAIC  ACT 

The  fact  of  chemical  warfare  in  1982 
should  stir  us  in  a  way  that  the  massa- 
cre of  German  Jews  in  1942  sadly  did 
not.  We  must  not  turn  our  backs 
again.  The  House  of  Representatives 
must  act;  we  must  investigate  Soviet 
biochemical  warfare  in  Asia.  Specifi- 
cally, we  should  find  out: 

First,  to  what  extent  have  the  Sovi- 
ets used  biochemical  weapons?  What 
are  the  capabilities  of  these  weapons? 
We  should  survey  different  refugee 
populations,  examine  classified  materi- 
als, and  probe  the  foreign  documents 
referred  to  in  Sterling  Seagrave's  book 
"Yellow  Rain." 

Second,  has  there  been  a  coverup? 
Did  the  laat  administration  deliberate- 
ly skip  investigations  and  prevent 
widespread  exposure  of  the  Soviets' 
use  of  biochemical  weapons?  Did  the 
bureaucrats  withheld  information  this 
body  deserves  to  know? 

Third,  how  should  we  change  U.S. 
foreign  policy?  If  the  Soviets  are  delib- 
erately building  up  their  capability  to 
conduct  bi(x:hemical  warfare,  and  de- 
liberately testing  their  weapons  on 
other  people,  we  have  to  change  our 
policies  to  reflect  that. 

THE  REASONS  WHY 

In  his  book.  Lacquer  concludes  that 
democratic  societies  have  a  "psycho- 
logical handicap"  in  miderstanding 
"political  regimes  of  a  different  char- 
acter." Oiir  psychological  handicap 
may  have  kept  us  from  drawing  atten- 
tion to  the  Soviets'  poison  war  early 
on,  but  it  shouldn't  hold  us  back  any 
longer. 

Of  course  all  of  us  want  to  avoid 
thinking  about  Afghan  freedom  fight- 
ers hemorrhaging  and  vomiting  up  so 
much  blood  they  drown  in  their  own 
blood.  We  may  not  want  to  think 
about  what  kind  of  poison  would  kill 
three  freedom  fighters  as  they  sat, 
ready  to  fire  their  rifles,  without  any 
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sign  of  their  having  reacted  or  even 
noticed  the  poison. 

But  the  reports  are  now  too  perva- 
sive to  ignore.  We  may  be  able  to  dis- 
count a  few  refugee  reports,  or  reports 
from  freedom-fighters  or  guerrilla 
forces,  since  "they  are  just  interested 
in  propaganda."  But  how  can  we  dis- 
count this  evidence  from  a  recent 
State  Department  summary  of  these 
reports? 

A  Dutch  Journalist,  Bemd  de  Bruin,  pub- 
lished an  eyewitness  account  of  two  chemi- 
cal attacks  occurring  in  the  Jalalabad  area 
on  June  15  and  June  21,  1980  (Nlewsnet. 
August  2.  1980).  He  filmed  an  MI-24  hell- 
copter  dropping  canisters  that  produced  a 
dirty  yellow  cloud.  A  victim  with  blackened 
skm,  discolored  by  extensive  subcutaneous 
hemorrhaging,  was  photographed  in  the  vil- 
lage 5  hours  after  the  attack.  T'he  Journalist 
evidently  was  exposed  because  he  developed 
blisters  on  his  hands  and  a  swollen  and 
Itchy  face.  He  was  also  exposed  to  a  second 
attack,  and  it  took  about  10  days  for  him  to 
recover  from  skin  lesions,  nausea,  diarrhea, 
and  stomach  cramps. 

Seagrave's  reports  on  how  slowly  the 
bureaucracy  responded  to  the  reports 
of  poison  attacks,  and  reported  to 
higher  authorities  should  also  be  in- 
vestigated by  this  body.  Were  there 
people  in  the  administration  refusing 
to  pursue  this  issue? 

Finally,  we  must  consider  changing 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  There  are  some 
policymakers  as  coldblooded  as  the  un- 
named source  in  the  New  Republic 
magazine  who  said: 

In  the  big  picture  SALT  and  the  U.S.S.R. 
are  far  more  important  than  a  couple  of 
hundred  thousand  Hmongs  (a  tribe  in  Laos, 
whose  refugees  have  reported  the  poison  at- 
tacks) in  an  area  where  we  don't  have  any 
interest. 

But  that  thinldng  is  the  height  of 
folly.  How  can  we  go  into  arms-control 
talks  with  the  Soviets  and  pretend  to 
reassure  our  citizens  when  we  know 
the  Soviet*  have  violated  the  1972  Bio- 
logical Weapons  Convention?  To  use 
the  unnamed  source's  phrase,  "the  big 
picture"  is  changed  by  Soviet  bio- 
chemical weapons.  The  United  States 
cannot  approach  arms  negotiations 
and  pretend  we  are  dealing  with  a 
nation  that  sees  humanity  the  same 
way  we  do. 

Reinhold  Niebuhr  tried  to  alert 
Americans  to  how  the  Nazis  viewed 
humanity  by  calling  them  "synthetic 
barbarians."  He  was  trying  to  point 
out  the  Nazis  were  not  just  power 
mongers,  but  were  deliberately  and 
consciously  using  modem  technology 
to  design  a  system  promoting  and  em- 
phasi^ng  the  worst  instincts  in  human 
nature.  Their  system  was  manufac- 
tured evil.  Yet  even  the  Nazis  had 
some  sense  of  restraint  in  biochemical 
warfare.  They  had  a  large  stockpile  of 
nerve  gas  which  they  refused  to  use, 
even  after  the  allies  invaded  mainland 
Europe,  But  the  biochemical  barbar- 
ians have  shown  none  of  that  re- 
straint. It  is  not  as  if  the  Afghans  are 
invading  their  territory. 
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We  must  alert  our  citizens  to  the 
nature  of  these  barbarians,  these  bio- 
chemical barbarians. 

As  a  body  we  can  do  no  less. 

The  British  writer  Dorothy  Sayers 
says  World  War  II  was  largely  brought 
on  by  the  British  themselves, 
"through  a  refusal  of  responsibility 
and  a  determined  refusal  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  a  will  to  evil."  That 
same  refusal  to  believe  in  a  will  to  evil 
ran  through  most  reactions  to  reports 
about  Hitler's  "final  solution." 

Yellow  rain  should  show  us  once 
again  what  a  "will  to  evil"  means.  Will 
we  see?« 


OUR  FRIENDSHIP  WITH  ISRAEL 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

or  cAuroRNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
recent  criticism  of  Israel's  actions 
brought  to  mind  a  speech  made  last 
year  by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Oregon.  Representative  Les 
AdCoin.  He  pinpoints  most  succinctly 
the  kind  of  thinking  which  causes 
some  members  of  this  administration 
to  regard  Israel  as  an  obstruction  to 
peace  with  "moderate"  Arab  states. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon  points  out.  Israel  is  an  island 
of  stability  surrounded  by  precarious 
and  capricious  enemies.  Let  us.  for  a 
moment,  appreciate  the  benefits  of 
our  friendship  with  Israel  as  we  con- 
sider Mr.  AuCoiN's  remarks. 

Remarks    or    Congressmam    Les    AuCoin 

Before  the  Oregon  Committee  for  Israel 

Bonds 

In  George  Orwell's  book,  "1984",  the 
people  were  duped  by  something  called 
"doublethink." 

It  was  best  reflected  by  the  slogan:  "War 
is  peace,  freedom  is  fiavery,  ignorance  is 
strength." 

Orwell  happened  to  write  that  a  year  after 
the  State  of  Israel  was  founded.  Today,  in 
the  33rd  year  of  Israel's  life,  the  author 
could  take  stock  of  a  new  phenomenon  in 
American  thinking  and  add  one  final  line  to 
that  slogan.  The  line  would  be:  "Your  adver- 
sary Is  your  friend." 

I  know  of  no  other  way  to  describe  the  re- 
visionist thinking— that  may  be  on  the  up- 
swing in  America— with  regard  to  who  our 
friends  actually  are  in  the  Middle  East. 

Specifically,  it's  becoming  very  fashiona- 
ble Just  now  to  think  of  Saudi  Arabia  as  our 
"friend."  In  the  media,  you  can  find  increas- 
ing references  to  the  Saudis  as  one  of  the 
"moderate"  Arab  states. 

And  in  Elurope.  if  you  were  to  make  a 
Judgment  based  on  the  statements  of  those 
lionhearted.  courageous  allies,  you  would 
believe  that  Saudi  Arabia  is  almost  more  of 
a  force  for  peace  than  Israel. 

This  thinking  has  gone  so  far  that  the  Ad- 
ministration sold  the  Saudis  new,  offensive 
arms  in  the  theory  that  this  will  buy  their 
loyalty  and  support  and  will  protect  them 
from  their  enemies. 
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Well,  my  friends.  I'm  not  interested  in 
theory.  Tonight,  this  is  going  to  be  a  conver- 
sation about  reality. 

America  has  a  dependable  friend  in  the 
Middle  East  and  that  friend  is  Israel— not 
Saudi  Arabia. 

You  tell  me.  What  friend  would  raise  the 
price  of  oil  1.000  percent  in  the  last  eight 
years?  What  friend  would  trigger  a  savage 
rate  of  inflation  in  this  country?  What 
friend  would  bring  the  Third  World  to  the 
brink  of  bankruptcy?  What  friend  would  en- 
danger the  American  banking  system  by  co- 
ercing billions  of  dollars  in  questionable 
loans  to  underdeveloped  countries  who  are 
being  flattened  by  those  same  oil  prices? 

Moderation?  Is  it  moderate  to  state  that 
the  solution  to  the  Mideast  crisis  is  a  "holy 
war"  leading  to  the  extinction  of  Israel  and 
her  armies  and  her  people? 

I  think  not. 

Nor  is  there  truth  in  the  notion  that  the 
Saudis  are  moderates  on  OPEC  oil  pricing.  I 
concede  that  the  Saudis  have  resisted  cer- 
tain price  hikes  advocated  by  the  Libya's 
and  Iraq's  of  the  world.  But  if  any  American 
thiniu  that  that's  doing  us  a  favor,  they're 
very,  very  wrong  indeed. 

The  Saudis'  real  motives  were  stated  in 
what  had  to  be  an  unguarded  moment  by 
Shiek  Yamani  himself.  It  was  in  January 
and  it  was  at  the  University  of  Petroleum 
and  Minerals  in  Saudi  Arabia.  And  it  blew 
the  cover  off  Saudi  Arabia's  intentions. 
Yamani  said  the  following: 

"If  we  force  Western  countries  to  invest 
heavily  in  finding  alternative  sources  of 
energy,  they  will.  This  would  take  no  more 
than  seven  to  ten  years  and  would  result  in 
reducing  dependence  on  oil  as  a  source  of 
energy  to  a  point  where  it  will  Jeopardize 
Saudi  Arabia's  interests." 

There  you  have  it.  Instead  of  drowning  us 
under  a  bucket  of  water,  the  Saudis  prefer 
Chinese  water  torture  instead— banking 
that  a  more  systematic  approach  will  bleed 
us  more  completely  in  the  long  run  and  that 
America  will  be  too  much  of  a  sleepwalker 
to  react  effectively. 

That's  the  "friend"  who  now  asks  us  for 
some  of  the  most  sophisticated  weapons  on 
the  face  of  the  earth— weapons  that  would 
be  a  sure  threat  to  Israel  and.  Just  as  impor- 
tantly, to  the  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Let  me  lay  it  on  the  line. 

I  passionately  oppose  this  arms  sale.  I  will 
use  every  ounce  of  influence  I  have  as  a 
member  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  head  it  off,  and  I'm  prepared  to  see  this 
fight  through  to  the  end. 

No  discussion  of  Israel  can  be  made  with- 
out focusing  on  this  life  or  death  issue. 

So  let's  look  at  the  weapons  the  Saudis 
have  asked  for  and  which  the  Administra- 
tion has  agreed  to  sell. 

First,  we're  looking  at  extra  equipment  for 
the  F-15  fighter  aircraft  the  U.S.  sold  Saudi 
Arabia  in  1978.  But  this  isn't  Just  any  kind 
of  extra  equipment— this  equipment  trans- 
forms these  aircraft  into  deadly  offensive 
weapons. 

I'm  talking  here  about  sophisticated 
"Sidewinder"  air-to-air  missiles  installed  on 
those  F-U5's— missiles  that  are  more  accu- 
rate and  deadly  than  most  of  the  missUes 
deployed  in  the  Middle  East.  I'm  also  talk- 
ing about  special  fuel  packs  which,  when 
mounted  on  the  F-15.  increase  its  range 
from  450  miles  to  1.000  miles.  Jerusalem  is 
860  miles  from  the  capital  of  Saudi  Arabia; 
Tel  Aviv  is  900. 

Finally,  there  is  the  AW  AC.  This  is  an  in- 
credibly sophisticated  airplane  Jammed  full 
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of  the  miBt  advanced  computers,  data-proc- 
essing ma|;hines  and  communications  equip- 
ment. 

AW  ACS  can  be  used  for  defensive  pur- 
poses—fop the  early  detection  of  an  enemy 
attack.  Biit  it  is  also  more  than  that.  It  is  a 
flj^ing  co^unand  post  with  devastating  of- 
fensive potential— especially  when  it  is  used 
to  direct  aircraft  such  as  the  F-15.  It's  com- 
puter can  track  400  planes  at  one  time  and 
flash  thai  information  to  various  airborne 
and  ground  stations.  It  can  pick  up  the 
movement  of  any  object  moving  at  more 
than  80  $ai\ea  an  hour  within  a  250-mile 
radius.  It  can  even  detect  automobiles 
moving  od  highways  at  those  speeds. 

Thus,  it  could  pick  up  Israeli  Jets  and 
direct  F-|5  long-range  air  strikes  against 
them— bejore  those  jets  had  even  left  the 
runway.  t>efense  Secretary  Caspar  Wein- 
berger agreed  that  AW  ACS  flying  Inside 
Saudi  bonders  would  be  able  to  see  nearly 
every  Israeli  aircraft  as  it  rose  from  its  base, 
track  the  planes,  and  radio  that  information 
to  Syria  or  other  adversaries  of  Israel. 

On  top  Of  that,  an  Arab  surprise  attack,  in 
coordination  with  Syria,  Jordan  and  Iraq, 
will  be  possible  if  AW  ACS  are  deployed  to 
cover  all  of  Israel's  airspace. 

Now  I  said  that  this  was  going  to  be  a  con- 
versation about  reality.  The  facts  are  these: 
Saudi  Arabia  has  been  unable  to  say  "no"  to 
its  Arab  tmrd-llne  neighbors  in  their  boycott 
of  the  Caiip  David  framework  for  peace  ne- 
gotiations *  *  *  they  have  been  unable  to 
resist  the  economic  boycott  inflicted  on 
Egypt  after  President  Sadat  moved  forward 
for  peace. 

Now  you  tell  me:  does  anyone  here  believe 
that  the  hUd  on  Entebbe  could  have  been 
done  if  tne  Saudis  had  had  AW  ACS  moni- 
toring thope  Israeli  rescue  planes?  And  what 
about  the!  Yom  Kippur  War  in  1973?  There 
were  ove^  2,500  Israelis  killed  and  7,500 
wounded  fei  a  war  Israel  almost  lost. 

Who,  hare,  is  confident  Israel  would  have 
been  able  to  finaUy  pull  it  out  if  AW  ACS 
and  retrofitted  F-15s  had  been  used  in  a  co- 
ordinated^ Arab  attack  as  Israeli  forces, 
stretched '  thin  across  a  broad  eastern 
border,  tried  to  defend  against  pinpoint 
strikes  by  heavily  armed,  long-range  F-15s? 

This  sale  does  not  Increase  the  chance  for 
peace.  Tlils  sale  Jeopardizes  the  peace. . 

And  it  Violates  the  commitment  made  to 
the  Congieas,  the  American  public,  and  the 
people  of  llsrael,  and  the  world  that  the  up 
with  extrk  equipment  of  this  kind.  It  was 
then  and  I  only  then  that  the  sale  was  ap- 
proved—atid  only  by  a  margin  of  44-54. 

But  to  add  insult  to  injury,  our  govern- 
ment hasi  failed  to  win  a  single  concession 
from  the  Saudis  in  return  for  this  largesse. 
This  can  only  mean  that  we  hope  the  sale 
will  bribe  the  Saudis  into  good  behavior— or 
it  means  we  are  trying  to  avoid  a  confronta- 
tion with  a  government  that  has  made  it 
clear  It  will  be  displeased  if  America  disap- 
points it. 

As  to  tiie  idea  of  buying  good  behavior, 
that's  miat  the  Carter  Administration 
thought  A  was  doing  in  1978  with  the  origi- 
nal F-16  gale— but  it  didn't  prevent  the  price 
of  oil  froito  rising  from  $12.70  a  barrel  to  its 
present  Itvel  of  $32  a  barrel.  And  with  re- 
spect to  the  second  possible  U.S.  objective, 
conservative  columnist  Oeorge  Will— a  per- 
sonal friend  of  President  Reagan— said  this: 
"There  is  a  name  for  yielding  without  recip- 
rocation to  the  demands  of  another  nation 
in  order  to  avoid  a  confrontation:  such  be- 
havior is  ( »Ued  appeasement." 

But  the  most  Important  thing  here  is  that 
this  sale  i  lot  only  Jeopardizes  Israel,  it  is  not 
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in  the  strat^c  interest  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Israel  is  America's  one  strategic  ally  in  the 
Middle  East  And  unlike  Saudi  Arabia  she 
caimot  afford  this  increase  in  the  arms  race. 
Israel  has  an  average  tax  rate  of  50  percent 
of  personal  income  and  it  spends  30  percent 
of  its  gross  national  product  on  defense.  In 
the  United  States  it's  5  percent.  Inflation  in 
Israel  has  reached  133  percent. 

But  this  salp  also  works  against  America 
because  the  technology  could  ultimately  fall 
into  the  handt  of  radical  or  even  pro-Soviet 
elements.  I  saV  this  because  the  Saudi  Ara- 
bian regime  ia,  not  stable,  is  not  secure,  and 
there  is  no  gilarantee  that  we  would  know 
what  would  l^appen  to  that  equipment  if 
the  govemmtfnt  were  overthrown  as  the 
Shah's  govem|nent  was  in  Iran. 

My  friends,  it's  worth  remembering  on 
this  night  ttiat  Israel  has  not  asked  America 
once  to  send  a  single  American  soldier  to 
fight  its  wars.  It  asks  only  to  be  given  a 
chance,  its  owti  chance. 

With  our  friendship  and  understanding. 
Israel  can  cope— as  it  has  shown  repeated- 
ly—with the  most  frightening  adversity.  But 
what  it  may  not  be  able  to  survive  is  an  up- 
surge of  revisionist  thinking  which  begins  to 
hint  that  Israel  may  not  be  so  important 
after  all— at  l^ast  not  as  important  as  oil  or 
other  resource  or  interests. 

So  at  this  critical  time,  it's  your  duty  and 
mine  to  show;  why  Israel  is  our  friend  and 
why  the  future  of  Israel  is  the  future  of 
America  and  the  western  democracies  in  the 
Middle  East.  It's  our  duty  to  explain  why 
Israel  is  necessary. 

This  small  litate  was  bom  out  of  the  dev- 
astation of  world  War  II.  a  home  for  home- 
less Jews,  the  culmination  of  an  ideal  and 
the  realization  of  an  idea  that  only  in  a 
Jewish  state  can  Jews  be  forever  free  of  per- 
secution.        I 

It  remains  the  ideal  for  Jews  everywhere. 
It  remains  a  ooal  for  Jews  in  Israel  working 
to  fulfiU  the  destiny  of  the  Jewish  state,  of 
American  Jews  who  support  the  cause,  of 
thousands  of  Soviet  Jews  unable  to  leave 
the  Soviet  Union  and  bearing  the  daily  per- 
secution of  tht  state. 

This  in  itself  is  reason  enough  for  Israel 
to  exist.  But  those  who  fight  the  existence 
of  Israel  and  would  undermine  American 
support  need  other  "political"  reasons.  So 
let  me  offer  a  few. 

Israel  is  a  genuine  democracy,  the  only 
one  in  the  MiAdle  East  and  one  of  less  than 
40  in  the  world.  And  unlike  Egypt.  Israel 
has  established  institutions.  So  that  even 
with  the  fall  of  a  government,  we  can  count 
on  those  institutions  for  continuity. 

Israel's  opea  alignment  with  the  West  re- 
flects a  permanent  and  unconditional  orien- 
tation. ' 

Israel  Is  a  atrategic  asset- the  one  power 
in  the  Middle  [East  capable  of  supporting  an 
American  response  to  any  rapid  growth  of 
Soviet  naval  jpower  in  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Indiin  Ocean.  Indeed,  if  you  re- 
moved Israel  from  the  Middle  East,  the 
region  would  be  more  dangerous  than  it  is 
today  and  the  United  States  would  have  less 
leverage,  less  security,  and  less  influence  on 
the  oil  resources  of  that  region. 

But  as  true  as  those  points  are.  for  anyone 
who  has  studied  the  Middle  E^ast  and  its  his- 
tory, such  Justifications  seem  craven. 

Because  they  miss  the  celebration  of  the 
human  spirit  that  Israel  represents  for  Jew 
and  non-Jew  alike. 

Tiny  Israel,  a  nation  made  up  of  a  people 
who  were  the  most  persecuted  in  history 
who  nevertheless  grant  to  others  the  politi- 
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cal  and  religious  freedoms  they,  themselves, 
have  so  often  been  denied. 

Tiny  Israel,  home  of  democratic  institu- 
tions that  have  never  lieen  suspended— even 
though  it  has  been  on  a  war  footing  since 
1948. 

Sometimes  •  •  *  it's  easy  for  us  to  believe 
after  all  these  years  that  Israel  will  always 
be.  The  Crusaders  felt  that  way  and  they 
were  in  the  Middle  East  for  200  years.  Israel 
Is  in  its  33rd  year. 

But  Israel  will  survive  as  long  as  it  keeps 
its  uncompromising  principles.  The  real 
question  in  our  generation  is  whether  Isra- 
el's friends  in  the  world,  and  that  means 
you  and  me.  also  think  of  principle  as  some- 
thing that  cannot  be  compromised. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  something  else  in 
Oeorge  Orwell's  book.  It's  a  quote  from  one 
of  the  apologists  for  that  process  called 
"doublethink." 

"What  are  the  stars?"  he  said.  "They're 
bits  of  fire  a  few  kilometers  away.  We  could 
reach  them  if  we  wanted  to — or.  we  could 
blot  them  out.  The  earth  is  the  center  of 
the  universe.  The  sun  and  the  stars  go 
around  it. 

"For  certain  purposes,  of  course,  that  is 
not  true.  When  we  navigate  the  ocean,  or 
when  we  predict  an  eclipse,  we  often  find  it 
convenient  to  assume  the  earth  goes  round 
the  sun  *  *  *  and  that  the  stars  are  millions 
of  kilometers  away. 

"But  what  of  it?  Do  you  suppose  it  is 
beyond  us  to  produce  a  dual  system  of  as- 
tronomy? The  stars  can  be  near  or  distant, 
according  as  we  need  them.  Do  you  suppose 
our  mathematicians  are  unequal  to  that? 
Have  you  forgotten  doublethink?" 

We  gather  tonight  to  make  sure  that  the 
human  mind  will  never  be  allowed  to  find  it 
"convenient"  to  warp  the  truth  of  Israel  or 
to  adopt  to  dual  system  of  principle  in  de- 
ciding the  fate  of  this  ideal,  this  wisp  of 
hope,  that  we  call  Israel.* 


BOSTON  CITY  COUNCIL 
RESOLUTION  HONORS  CITIZEN 


HON.  BRIAN  J.  DONNELLY 

or  MASSACHtTSETTS 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRKSEHTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  DONNELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
inform  my  esteemed  colleagues  in  the 
House  of  a  recent  Boston  City  Council 
resolution  introduced  by  Councilor 
Joseph  Tiemey  that  honors  a  constit- 
uent of  mine,  Richard  J.  Fllppin  of 
Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  it  is  entirely  ap- 
propriate for  us  to  honor  such  citizens, 
as  in  this  Instance,  Richard  J.  Flippin 
served  our  country  unstintingly  in 
time  of  war,  and  now  in  time  of  peace. 

I  insert  the  council  resolution  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

BosTOK  City  Council  RxsoLimoR 

Whereas  Richard  J.  Flippin  was  a  member 
of  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  from 
June  1967  to  April  1970  and  served  in  Viet- 
nam during  his  tour  of  duty;  and 

Whereas  Richard  J.  Flippin  received  the 
Purple  Heart  for  meritorious  service  and 
wounds  sustained  while  participating  in  op- 
erations against  the  insurgent  communist 
forces  on  September  19, 1968;  and 

Whereas  Richard  J.  Flippin.  through  his 
tireless  efforts,  resourcefulness,  and  individ- 
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ual  acts  of  heroism,  achieved  an  illustrious 
record  in  keeping  with  the  highest  tradi- 
tions of  the  Marine  Corps;  and 

Whereas  this  selfless  and  dedicated 
Marine  has  also  contributed  greatly  to  his 
community  giving  much  of  his  time  to  help 
charities  and  youth:  and 

Whereas  such  exemplary  character  is  a 
heartening  symbol  of  what  we  can  expect  of 
Richard  J.  Flippin  in  the  future:  Now, 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council  in 
meeting  assembled  does  hereby  recognize 
with  great  appreciation  the  efforts  of  Rich- 
ard J.  Flippin:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  the  Boston  City  Council 
wishes  the  utmost  success  to  Richard  J. 
Flippin  and  the  best  of  luck  in  all  future  en- 
deavors.* 
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all  of  my  colleagues  Join  me  in  wishing 
Leo  and  his  family  the  best  of  luck  in 
the  years  ahead.* 


LEO  THILTOEN 


HON.  LEON  L  PANETTA 

OPCALIPOUnA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  PANETTA.  BAr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  retirement  of  a 
great  labor  leader  from  my  home  area, 
Mr.  Leo  Thiltgen.  Leo  is  retiring  after 
26  years  as  financial  secretary  of  Local 
No.  1323  of  the  United  Brotherhood  of 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  of  America,  lo- 
cated in  Monterey,  Calif. 

Over  the  past  quarter  century,  Leo 
has  been  one  of  the  most  prominent 
and  hard-worldng  individuals  in  the 
labor  movement  in  the  Monterey  area. 
Leo  first  came  to  area  in  1945.  He  took 
a  Job  with  TJi.  Work  Mill  and  Cabinet 
Co.  and  stayed  with  that  company 
until  1959.  Dtiring  that  time,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  Monterey  Peninsula 
Apprentice  Committee,  and  he  re- 
mained a  committee  member  until 
1978. 

In  1950.  Leo  became  recording  secre- 
tary of  Carpenters  Local  No.  1323,  and 
he  was  named  in  that  same  year  as  ex- 
ecutive secretary  of  the  newly  formed 
Monterey  Bay  District  Council,  a  posi- 
tion he  held  until  1975,  a  full  25  years. 
In  1959,  Leo  was  elected  to  the  full- 
time  position  of  Financial  secretary  of 
Local  No.  1323.  and  now.  23  years 
later,  he  is  retiring  from  that  position. 

Other  positions  Leo  has  held  include 
chairman  of  the  Monterey  County 
Labor  Coimcll.  cochairman  of  the  42 
counties  apprentice  board,  trustee  on 
the  46  Northern  California  Carpenters 
Health  and  Welfare  Trust  for  over  17 
years,  and  a  member  of  the  Monterey 
County  Service  committee  for  over  10 
years. 

Leo  can  be  very  proud  of  the  work 
he  has  done,  and  I  am  pleased  to  have 
been  able  to  tell  you  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. His  wife,  Margaret,  and  his  two 
children.  Karen  and  James,  all  of 
whom  shared  in  those  accomplish- 
ments, should  now  share  in  the  pride 
and  in  the  appreciation  the  workers 
and  all  residents  of  Monterey  County 
are  now  bestowing  upon  Leo.  I  know 


MAX  STERN:  A  MAN  WHO 
REACHED  THE  SUMMIT  OP 
CHARITY 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.   SOLARZ.    Mr.   Speaker,   Mai- 
monides  once  said: 

Anticipate  charity  by  preventing  poverty; 
assist  the  reduced  fellow  man.  either  by  a 
considerable  gift,  or  a  sum  of  money,  or  by 
teaching  him  a  trade,  or  by  putting  him  in 
the  way  of  business,  so  that  he  may  earn  an 
honest  livelihood,  and  not  be  forced  to  the 
dreadful  alternative  of  holding  out  his  hand 
for  charity.  This  is  the  highest  step  and  the 
summit  of  charity's  golden  ladder. 

Max  Stem,  of  New  Yoi*,  died  on 
May  20  at  the  age  of  83.  Mr.  Stem 
reached  and  surpassed  the  summit  of 
charity  described  by  Maimonides.  He 
spent  his  life  working  for  the  better- 
ment of  humanity  and  was  particular- 
ly devoted  to  Jewish  education,  donat- 
ing over  $10  million  to  Yeshlva  Univer- 
sity and  serving  as  its  honorary  chair- 
man. In  1954,  he  foimded  the  nation's 
first  undergraduate  liberal  arts  and 
sciences  school  for  women  under 
Jewish  auspices.  Stem  College.  It  was 
also  he  who  helped  persuade  Albert 
Einstein  to  lend  his  name  to  what 
became  the  Albert  Einstein  School  of 
Medicine  in  New  York. 

Max  Stem  came  to  the  United 
States  as  an  inunigrant  in  1926  from 
Germany.  He  started  a  small  business 
selling  canaries.  Through  hard  work 
and  determination,  his  business  pros- 
pered and  grew  into  the  international- 
ly known  Hartz  Moimtain  Products 
Corp. 

Men  like  Max  Stern  are  a  rarity. 
They  combine  tremendous  business 
skill  with  generosity  and  humanitari- 
an ideals.  Because  of  his  long  devotion 
and  generous  support  of  Israel,  a  park 
in  Jerusalem  was  named  for  Max;  and 
in  1976  Max  Stem  was  awarded  the 
Jerusalem  Medal. 

I  feel  very  fortunate  that,  in  my 
years  in  public  service,  I  had  the  op- 
portimity  to  come  to  know  this  re- 
markable man.  I  would  like  to  extend 
my  deepest  sympathies  to  Max's 
family  and  associates  on  the  great  loss 
they  have  suffered.  Max  Stem's  spirit 
and  humanitarianism  will  live  on 
through  the  marvelous  institutions  of 
higher  education  he  helped  establish 
that  made  it  possible  for  thousands  of 
men  and  women  to  attain  knowledge 
and  professional  skills,  with  which 
they,  in  turn,  could  aid  others. 

Max  Stem  was  a  devoted  family 
man,  a  talented  businessman,  and  a 
generous  philanthropist  who  reached 
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the  sununit  of  charity's  ladder.  He  will 
be  sorely  missed  by  the  entire  Jewish 
conununity.* 


THE  1983  BUDGET:  WE  CAN  DO 
BETTER 


HON.  ANTHONY  TOBY  MOFFETT 

or  coNHECTicrrr 

HI  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tttesday.  June  22, 1982 


•  Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Republican  budget  proposal  before  us 
today  is  a  failure  as  a  budget  and  as  a 
signal  to  the  Nation.  Rather  than  ad- 
dressing the  economic  crisis  facing  us, 
in  which  36  businesses  on  average 
have  gone  bankrupt  every  hour  since 
last  January,  the  budget  is  a  coverup 
for  the  failure  of  Reaganomics.  It  re- 
flects the  remarks  of  the  Republican 
Party's  national  finance  chairman, 
Richard  DeVos.  who  claimed  last  week 
that  "the  recession  has  been  a  benefi- 
cial and  cleansing  tonic."  That  is  an 
astonishing  observation,  given  the 
highest  rate  of  unemployment  since 
1941,  and  the  highest  rate  of  business 
bankruptcies  since  the  Great  Depres- 
sion. I  challenge  Mr.  DeVos  to  explain 
to  the  10  million  Jobless  Americans  or 
to  the  thousands  of  bankrupt  busi- 
nessmen what  is  "beneficial"  about 
this  kind  of  suffering. 

The  budget  before  us.  which  is  a 
compromise  document  of  House  and 
Senate  Republicans,  is  cruel  and  irre- 
sponsible. It  is  irresponsible  because  it 
is  based  on  economic  assumptions 
which  everyone  involved  in  the  negoti- 
ating process  knows  are  fraudulent. 
Numbers  have  been  intentionally  dis- 
torted, to  reduce  the  projected  deficit 
for  fiscal  year  1983,  and  in  later  years. 
This  budget  assumes  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  8.4  percent,  interest  rates 
of  10.7  percent,  an  inflation  rate  of  7 
percent,  and  real  growth  in  the  gross 
national  product  of  4.5  percent.  If 
those  estimates  are  each  incorrect  by 
0.5  percent  or  1  percent,  the  1983  defi- 
cit wUl  be  $30  to  $50  bUlion  higher 
than  the  $103  billion  of  red  ink  pro- 
jected by  the  conference  report. 

The  effects  of  such  "fraud  in  budg- 
eting" can  be  seen  readily  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year,  1982.  Last  August,  the 
President's  budget  bill  claimed  that 
the  deficit  for  1982  would  be  $37.9  bil- 
lion, compared  to  an  actual  year-end 
deficit  of  $120  to  $130  billion.  The 
only  way  that  a  deficit  can  be  three 
times  higher  than  the  original  esti- 
mate is  through  intentional  and  gross 
distorting  of  economic  assumptions— 
which  was  subsequently  admitted  by 
OMB  Director  David  Stockman. 

This  budget  is  based  on  additional 
fraudulent  expectations.  It  includes 
$44  billion  in  so-called  management 
savings  over  1983-85.  Even  the  Senate 
Republicans  had  previously  reduced 
that  figure  to  $33  billion,  which  was 
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still  wakr  too  high.  Of  that  $44  billion. 
$23  bilion  will  supposedly  come  from 
the  salv  of  offshore  oil  leasing  rights 
at  prices  well  above  traditional  levels. 
Nearly  $9  billion  is  claimed  from  the 
sales  of  Federal  land.  These  are  totally 
unrealistic  numbers  that  have  been 
cooked  up  to  reduce  overall  deficits. 

The  true  deficit  is  also  hidden  by  the 
rejection  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office's  estimates  for  the  rate  of  de- 
fense spending.  Since  the  White  House 
accepted  CBO  estimates  Just  a  few 
months  ago,  why  have  they  now  been 
rejected  by  congressional  Republi- 
cans? "ro  hide  deficits  under  a  num- 
bers rug. 

By  isiderestimating  the  1983  defi- 
cits, and  those  in  subsequent  years, 
the  Republican  budget  simply  adopts 
the  tactics  of  the  1981  Reagan  budget 
bill.  Ttpit  bill  has  already  given  us  the 
single  largest  deficit  in  our  history, 
roughly  twice  as  large  as  the  previous 
record  deficit  of  $66  billion  under 
Presidoit  Ford.  The  1982  deficit  has 
the  further  dubious  distinction  of 
being  Krger  than  the  total  personal 
savings  of  Americans  that  are  antici- 
pated fbr  fiscal  year  1982.  $115  billion. 

The  economic  recovery  we  have  been 
hearing  so  much  about  will  be  delayed 
or  weakened  as  long  as  the  Reagan 
deficits  continue  to  absorb  huge 
amounts  of  credit  and  savings  from 
the  economy,  which  would  otherwise 
be  available  for  productive  investment. 
The  Republican  budget  before  us 
today  qontinues  those  unwise  deficits, 
although  on  a  somewhat  diminished 
scale,  if  we  had  simply  adopted  the 
Presid9it's  1983  budget,  we  would 
have  a  deficit  of  $182  biUion  in  1983, 
followed  by  $216  billion  in  1984,  $223 
billion  In  1985,  and  so  on.  For  1982  to 
1987,  t^e  President's  economic  game 
plan  projected  a  cumulative  deficit  of 
$1.4  trtlion— a  140  percent  increase  in 
the  total  existing  national  debt.  By 
contra4t.  the  Republican  1983  budget 
proposal  will  generate  deficit  of  per- 
haps |140  billion  in  1983— certainly 
not  th«  $104  billion  in  claims— and  a  3- 
year  cumulative  deficit  in  the  range  of 
$250-3M)  billion. 

But  iven  those  deficits  are  uimeces- 
sary.  larst.  they  are  based  on  far  too 
much  money  for  the  Pentagon— A  48- 
percent  increase  between  1983  and 
1985.  I^ond,  they  are  unnecessary  be- 
cause they  do  nothing  about  the  tax 
cuts  passed  last  year,  which  were  tar- 
geted to  oil  companies  and  to  individ- 
uals e^uTiing  over  $200,000  a  year. 
Third,  they  are  reckless,  because  they 
will  al^orb  so  much  credit  that  inter- 
est ra^s  will  remain  near  where  they 
are  ndu,  thus  preventing  a  strong  re- 
covery from  the  recession. 

This  budget  is  also  cruel  to  the  poor, 
the  young,  and  the  elderly.  Last  year, 
we  cut  $36  billion  in  spending  for  vital 
social  services,  including  child  nutri- 
tion, imedicare,  medicaid,  social  securi- 
ty, education,  and  food  stamps.  This 
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budget  cuts  even  more  deeply  into 
those  already  decimated  programs.  It 
projects  $90  billion  in  cuts  between 
1983  and  1985  in  domestic  programs.  It 
is  a  budg^  which  dislnvests  in  the 
future,  by  pretending  that  we  do  not 
need  to  take  care  of  the  health  and 
educational  needs  of  our  citizens,  par- 
ticularly ovr  neediest  citizens.  It  pre- 
tends that  we  can  compete  with  our 
economic  rivals,  despite  the  fact  that 
we  will  freeze  the  already-inadequate 
amount  thit  we  spend  on  nonmilitary 
research  and  development. 

This  is  also  a  budget  which  contin- 
ues last  year's  senseless  cuts  in  such 
things  as  disaster  assistance.  The 
American  people  expect  their  Govern- 
ment to  hflp  them  if  they  lose  their 
homes  and  businesses  as  a  result  of 
floods,  volcanic  eruptions,  tornadoes, 
or  earthquikes.  Yet,  as  a  result  of  cuts 
made  in  the  budget  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  in  the  1981 
Reagan  budget,  my  own  State  now 
faces  the  prospect  of  inadequate  as- 
sistance fo^  its  recovery  from  devastat- 
ing floods.i  The  Reagan  1981  budget 
raised  the  interest  rates  for  SBA  loans 
from  3  percent  to  16  percent  for  home- 
owners. It  increased  the  rates  for  busi- 
nesses from  5  percent  to  16  percent.  It 
decreased  the  maximum  loss  coverage 
for  a  bu^ness  from  $1  million  to 
$500,000.    I 

These  are  the  kinds  of  unjustifiable 
budget  cuts  that  are  typical  of  the 
Reagan  ga^e  plan.  The  Nation  can  no 
longer  affdrd  this  irresponsible  experi- 
ment in  supply  side,  trickle-down  suf- 
fering. If  we  adopt  this  budget,  we  will 
simply  coijtinue  the  Reagan  plan  for 
dismantling  the  economy,  and  for  dis- 
investing  in  the  future.  If  we  pass  this 
budget,  wje  will  be  accepting  the 
Reagan  fldw  of  money  to  the  wealthy 
and  to  ricb  corporations.  And  we  will 
continue  tfi  bankrupt  the  middle  class, 
to  kick  thf  poor  and  the  defenseless, 
tend  that  all  is  well.  It  is 
id  Mr.  Reagan  a  message 
is  something  rotten  in  the 
he  Nation— his  economic 
X  is  why  I  cannot  and  will 
•r  a  budget  which  embodies 
his  refusal  to  address  the  real  econom- 
ic crisis  facing  us.* 
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LAW  ( )P  THE  SEA  TREATY 


am 


liON.JACKHELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  ]  [QUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
most  pleased  to  insert  into  the  public 
record  thel  recent  testimony  before  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Republican  whip,  the  Honorable 
Trent  Lotx,  on  the  subject  of  the  Law 
of  the  Seal  Treaty. 

Congressman     Lorr    deserves     the 
highest   praise   for   his   insights   and 
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leadership  relative  to  this  most  impor- 
tant subject.  For  those  of  our  col- 
leagues who  are  wondering  what  really 
took  place  during  this  most  recent  ne- 
gotiating session  in  New  York,  I  com- 
mend this  testimony  to  their  study. 

I  Join  Congressman  Lott  In  urging 
the  President  to  quickly  sound  a  clear 
call  of  rejection  for  this  so-called 
treaty  and  all  its  underlying  princi- 
ples—principles which  the  President 
has  so  eloquently  and  forcefully  re- 
jected at  Cancun  and  recently  in 
Europe— the  false  principles  of  inter- 
national socialism.  The  President  must 
not  be  led  by  certain  elements  to  post- 
pone his  decision  and  announcement 
in  the  false  hope  that  further  pro- 
tracted negotiations  will  bear  fruit. 
More  than  a  decade  of  effort  has  dem- 
onstrated the  futility  of  such  an  ap- 
proach. Our  friends  and  allies  are 
looking  to  the  United  States  for  lead- 
ership, not  equivocation.  No  one  an- 
swers the  call  of  an  uncertain  trumpet. 
We  must  set  our  mark  and  strike  it. 
We  must  now  cast  this  misbegotten 
child  of  a  treaty  into  the  dustbin  of 
history  along  with  its  parents. 
TnxiiiONT  OP  Hon.  Trent  Lott  Betork  the 

House  ComtiTTKB  oit  Foreign  Attairs  Re- 

GASOnfG  THE  LaW  OF  THE  SEA,  JUNE  17,  1982 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, I  deeply  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  share  with  you  my  views  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty.  1  wholly  support  the  excel- 
lent statements  of  my  colleagues.  Messrs. 
Breaux,  Young  and  Fields,  who  have  spent 
many  years  carefully  studying  developments 
at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference.  Their 
statements  reflect  their  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  many  of  the  details  of  the 
treaty  with  which  I  am  less  familiar  than 
they. 

Accordingly,  I  Intend  to  restrict  the  scope 
of  my  testimony  to  an  examination  of  one 
of  the  emerging  criticisms  of  the  Reagan 
Administration  regarding  the  treaty  cur- 
rently being  expressed  by  some  of  its  die- 
hard proponents,  including  regrettably  one 
of  the  former  members  of  the  U.S.  Delega- 
tion, who  was  discharged  on  April  30th  of 
this  year.  Their  argtwients  appear  directed 
toward  seeking  a  scapegoat  for  their  own 
failures.  They  suggest  that,  absent  "right 
wing  ideological  extremism"  and  associated 
"negotiating  inflexibility"  exhibited  from 
within  the  Reagan  Administration,  that  the 
results  of  the  treaty  negotiations  would 
have  been  far  different.  They  argue  that 
but  for  such  extremism  and  inflexibility, 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  would  have 
produced  a  treaty  text  which  the  United 
States  could  comfortably  embrace.  They 
damn  the  President  with  faint  praise  by  ar- 
guing that  the  instructions  to  the  Delega- 
tion went  far  beyond  what  the  President  In- 
tended in  his  highly  abbreviated  six  point 
announcement  Issued  on  January  29th. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  would  be  self  deceptive 
to  conclude  that  the  Reagan  Administration 
is  guilty  of  such  wrongdoing  without  exam- 
ining who,  in  fact,  was  guilty  of  Ideological 
extremism  and  inflexibility.  It  is  well  known 
that  following  the  failure  of  the  1958  and 
1960  TTN  Conferences  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
to  reach  agreement  on  the  limits  of  the  ter- 
ritorial seas,  and  related  luivigational  issues, 
the  maritime  nations  of  the  world  unitMly 
sought  a  third  LOS  Conference  at  which 
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such  matters  would  be  resolved.  The  re- 
sponse of  the  development  nations  was  that 
they  would  agree  to  particlpaUng  in  such  a 
conference  only  if  it  also  dealt  with  the  re- 
sources of  the  deep  seabed  t>eyond  the  limits 
of  exclusive  national  Jurisdiction. 

Such  an  area,  they  claim,  is  "the  common 
heritage  of  all  mankind",  and  that  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  doctrine,  which  had  been 
well  established  for  several  centuries,  would 
no  longer  apply  to  the  development  of  deep 
seabed  resources.  In  essence,  the  common 
heritage  doctrine  was  intended  to  mean  that 
the  resources  of  the  deep  seabed  were  to 
belong  to  and  be  under  the  effective  control 
of  the  developing  nations.  Any  access  to 
such  resources  by  developed  nations  was  to 
be  only  under  terms  and  conditions  dictated 
by  the  third  world.  "Common  heritage" 
became  the  rallying  cry  for  radical  leftist 
third  world  Idealogues  hellbent  to  establish 
the  New  International  Economic  Order.  The 
committee  is  fully  familiar  that  the  princi- 
pal goal  of  the  proponents  of  the  new  inter- 
national economic  order  is  to  effectuate 
massive  transfers  of  funds  from  developed 
to  developing  nations.  All  one  has  to  do  to 
understand  that  the  basis  for  the  common 
heritage  concept  is  grounded  on  third  world 
leftist  ideological  extremism  Is  to  review  the 
records  of  the  UN  Seabed  Committee  orga- 
nized in  1967,  and  the  various  regional  third 
world  conferences  which  dealt  with  the  law 
of  the  sea.  One  delegate  at  one  such  confer- 
ence In  Malta  In  1970  declared  basicaUy  that 
the  meaning  of  common  heritage  in  his 
view,  is  that  the  mineral  wealth  of  the 
entire  seabed,  is  owed  to  developing  nations 
as  reparations  for  four  centuries  of  colonial 
exploitation  and  repression.  This  type  of 
reasoning  formed  the  basis  for  the  third 
world's  position  at  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference. 

As  is  well  known,  many  of  the  third  world 
idealogues  who  began  to  assert  such  posi- 
tion in  the  UN  Seabed  Committee  starting 
in  1&67,  have  literally  made  careers  out  of 
promoting  the  common  heritage,  attacking 
developed  nations,  and  demanding  massive 
international  transfers  of  wealth  to  third 
world  countries.  From  the  UN  Seabed  Com- 
mittee, they  moved  to  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  which  commenced  in  Caracas  In 
1974  and  during  the  course  of  all  of  these 
years  they  have  defiantly  resisted  demon- 
strating much  In  the  way  of  flexibility. 
They  have  insisted  that  if  the  maritime  na- 
tions want  third  world  recognition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  seu  doctrine  that  has  al- 
ready been  well  established  in  international 
law  for  several  centuries,  then  the  price  we 
must  pay  la  forfeiture  of  all  existing  righte 
to  seabed  minerals. 

In  light  of  such  well  established  and  easily 
predictable  inflexibility  on  the  part  of  third 
world  conference  leaders,  it  was  a  major 
concession  on  the  President's  part  even  to 
return  to  the  LOS  negotiations  in  March 
and  April  of  this  year. 

Returning  now  to  the  allegation  that  the 
instructions  to  the  U.S.  Delegation  far  ex- 
ceeded the  President's  actual  concerns 
about  the  treaty,  let  us  examine  what  he 
had  to  say  about  the  treaty  and  whether  his 
concerns  were  a  demonstration  of  his  own 
inflexibility  or  a  recognition  by  him  of  third 
world  inflexibility.  Those  who  aUege  that 
the  President's  six  points  adequately  de- 
scribed his  concerns  about  the  treaty  have 
only  to  look  at  the  fact  sheet  the  President 
issued  on  January  39th.  Let's  take  a  look  at 
the  points  raised  In  that  fact  sheet  with  a 
view  toward  identifying  who  Is  Inflexible. 

The  first  point  raised  was  that  "policy- 
making in  the  seabed  Authority  would  be 
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carried  out  by  a  one-nation,  one-vote  Assem- 
bly". The  treaty  describes  the  relative 
powers  of  the  Assembly  as  being  the  "su- 
preme" policy-making  organ.  Members  of 
the  Committee  are  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
tinual frustrations  faced  by  the  United 
States  in  the  United  Nations.  Committee 
members  recall  that  the  resolutions  of  the 
one-nation,  one-vote  General  Asembly  are 
merely  recommendations  and.  in  a  legal 
sense,  conUin  no  policy-making  authority. 
The  Assembly  of  the  International  Seabed 
Authority,  in  contrast,  is  the  supreme 
policy-making  organ.  In  it.  Upper  Volta 
speaks  with  the  same  authority  as  the 
United  States.  The  combined  voting  power 
of  the  potential  third  world  participants  in 
that  supreme  organ  can  and  will  clearly 
overwhelm  the  developed  nations  on  every 
major  policy  decision. 

Regarding  the  President's  second  concern. 
Executive  Council  which  would  make  the 
day  to  day  decisions  affecting  access  of  VS. 
minors  to  deep  seat>ed  minerals  would  not 
have  permanent  or  guaranteed  representa- 
tion by  the  United  States  and  the  United 
States  would  not  have  Influence  on  the 
Council  commensurate  with  its  economic 
and  political  interests".  While  the  third 
world  did  allow  for  the  U.S.  to  have  a  per- 
manent seat  on  the  Executive  Council,  it  did 
nothing  to  rectify  the  problem  that  "the 
U.S.  would  not  have  influence  on  the  Coun- 
cil commensuate  with  its  economic  and  po- 
litical interests".  Let  us  not  forget  that  the 
Soviets  control  three  seats  on  the  Executive 
Council.  Comparing  the  Executive  Council 
under  the  LOS  treaty  to  the  UN  Security 
Council,  in  the  latter  the  United  SUtes  has 
a  permanent  seat  and  can  veto  every  resolu- 
tion it  wishes.  Under  the  treaty,  the  U.S. 
would  only  be  able  to  veto  a  limited  number 
of  Council  decisions  t>ecause  decisionmaking 
in  areas  falling  under  the  Council's  jurisdic- 
tion are  divided  into  three  separate  catego- 
ries. In  only  one  of  the  categories  could  the 
U.S.  exercise  a  veto. 

The  third  concern  of  the  President  relates 
to  "a  Review  Conference  would  have  the 
power  to  Impose  treaty  amendments  on  the 
United  States  without  Its  consent."  The 
Review  Coiiference  provisions  are  in  clear 
violation  of  the  U.S.  Constitution,  a  point 
well  recognized  in  a  number  of  hearings  and 
floor  discussions  conducted  in  the  other 
Body.  Neither  the  President  nor  the  Senate 
are  ready  to  abandon  our  constitutional  re- 
sponsibilities for  advice  and  consent  on  rati- 
fication of  treaties. 

The  fourth  concern  of  the  President 
stated  that  "the  treaty  would  impose  artifi- 
cial limitations  on  seabed  mineral  produc- 
tion". We  are  all  familiar  with  the  power  ex- 
hibited by  OPEC  during  the  1970's  to  limit 
worldwide  supplies  of  petroleum,  while  con- 
comitantly driving  up  Its  prices  in  excess  of 
ten  times  that  which  existed  a  decade  ago. 
I'he  treaty  mandates  similar  controls  on 
seabed  mineral  production. 

The  fifth  concern  of  the  President  empha- 
sized "the  treaty  would  give  substantial 
competitive  advantages  to  a  supranational 
mining  company— the  Enterprise."  The  ad- 
vantages given  the  Enterprise  under  the 
treaty  are  as  unthinkable  as  the  Congress 
establishing  a  national  oil  company,  under- 
writing its  capital  requirements  through 
taxpayer  contributions  and  interest  free 
loans,  requiring  every  private  petroleum 
company  that  wishes  to  obtain  an  oil  and 
gas  lease  to  explore,  at  no  charge  to  the  gov- 
ernment oil  company,  two  potential  lease 
block  areas.  Then  requiring  the  private  oil 
company  to  turn  over  all  its  exploratory 
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data  to  the  government  oil  company  and  let- 
ting it  choose  which  of  the  two  lease  tracts 
it  wishes  to  develop,  l^en  charging  the  pri- 
vate oil  company  very  high  bonus  payments, 
rentals  and  royalties,  while  allowing  the 
government  oU  company  to  do  business  in 
direct  competition  with  the  private  compa- 
ny without  the  burden  of  having  to  pay  any 
taxes.  These  are  the  niles  under  which  the 
Enterprise  is  to  operate. 

The  President's  sixth  concern  stressed 
that  "private  deep  seabed  miners  would  be 
subject  to  a  mandatory  requirement  for  the 
transfer  of  technology  to  the  Enterprise  and 
to  developing  countries."  This  would  be 
similar  to  requiring  the  private  oil  company 
to  turn  over  all  of  its  technology  to  the  gov- 
ernment oil  company  at  whatever  price  the 
government  oil  company  chooses  to  pay  or 
else  be  prohibited  from  obtaining  any  oil 
and  gas  lease  for  private  commercial  devel- 
opment. 

The  President's  seventh  point  noted  that 
the  "new  international  organization  would 
have  discretion  to  interfere  unreasonably 
with  the  conduct  of  mining  operations,  and 
it  could  impose  potentially  burdensome  reg- 
ulations on  an  infant  industry".  Even 
though  the  treaty  is  now  known,  the  regula- 
tions are  not  known.  They  are  to  be  devel- 
oped by  the  third  world  dominated  Prepara- 
tory Commission.  The  framework  for  such 
regulations  contained  in  the  existing  treaty 
text  is  absolutely  horrendous. 

The  President's  eighth  point  mentioned  in 
the  fact  sheet  was  that  "the  treaty  would 
impose  large  financial  burdens  on  industri- 
alized countries  whose  nationals  engaged  in 
deep  seabed  mining  and  financial  terms  and 
conditions  which  would  significantly  in- 
crease the  costs  of  mineral  production".  Un- 
known at  the  time  that  the  January  29th 
statement  was  drafted  was  that  in  addition 
to  the  already  burdensome  payments  re- 
quired under  the  treaty,  the  Law  of  the  Sea 
Conference  would  decide  to  impose  addi- 
tional payments  on  existing  private  compa- 
nies. Each  such  company  is  now  additionally 
required  to  pay  (1)  to  the  Preparatory  Com- 
mission a  fee  of  (250,000.00;  (2)  to  the  Au- 
thority (after  entry  into  force  of  the  treaty) 
a  fee  of  $250,000.00:  (3)  $1,000,000  annual 
fixed  fee  to  the  Authority  upon  approval  of 
its  plan  of  work;  and  (4)  incur  periodic  ex- 
penditures as  prescribed  by  the  Preparatory 
Commission  until  its  plan  of  work  is  ap- 
proved. 

Other  financial  burdens  imposed  upon 
such  pioneer  investors  are  obligations  to  (1) 
explore  the  area,  given  by  the  company  to 
the  Enterprise,  if  requested  by  the  Commis- 
sion, at  cost  plus  10  percent  interest,  to  be 
reimbursed  at  an  unspecified  future  time; 
(3)  provide  training  at  all  levels  for  person- 
nel designated  by  the  Commission;  and  (3) 
undertake  prior  to  entry  into  force  of  the 
treaty  to  perform  the  transfer  of  technology 
obligations  required  by  the  treaty. 

This  review  of  the  President's  January 
29th  fact  sheet  firmly  established  two  major 
truths  that  the  Treaty's  proponents  have 
failed  to  recognize.  The  first  is  that  the 
President's  concerns  about  the  treaty  from 
the  outset  clearly  extended  beyond  the  sum- 
mary description  specified  in  his  other  six 
points  and  that  the  negotiating  instructions 
fully  reflected  these  clearly  stated  addition- 
al concerns. 

The  second,  and  more  important,  point  Is 
that  the  President  was  addressing  policy 
issues  in  the  treaty  to  which  all  U.S.  repre- 
sentatives in  prior  Administrations  had  also 
addressed  themselves  and  that  every  one  of 
these  shared  concerns  related  to  the  ideo- 
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logical  extremism  and  inflexibility  demon- 
strated ^  many  of  the  third  world  leaders 
throughout  the  fifteen  year  history  of  the 
LOS  Conference. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  more  major  point 
about  tt«  relative  flexibility  of  the  United 
States  conpared  to  that  of  third  world  ideo- 
logues at  the  LOS  Conference.  On  February 
24,  the  United  States  circulated  to  all  Con- 
ference participants  a  document  entitled 
"Approaches  to  Major  Problems  in  Part  XI 
of  the  Inft  Convention  on  the  Law  of  the 
Sea".  It 'further  elaborated  on  the  Presi- 
dent's concerns  and  suggested  a  series  of  al- 
ternative solutions  to  the  twenty  major 
problem  areas  it  identified.  This  was  a 
major  demonstration  of  U.S.  flexibility. 

The  r^ponse  of  the  third  world  Confer- 
ence leaders  to  the  U.S.  approaches  paper 
was  to  tnmediately  reject  it  and  demand 
that  the,  U.S.  translate  it  into  specific  pro- 
p6sed  triaty  amendments.  The  U.S.  Delega- 
tion, shelving  still  further  flexibility,  short- 
ly therekfter  prepared  a  Green  Book  of 
Amendr^ents.  This  too  was  flatly  rejected 
by  third  world  delegates. 

Shortly  thereafter,  a  meeting  was  ar- 
ranged on  April  3  with  high  Administration 
officials  in  which  demands  were  made  that 
the  instructions  be  changed  to  make  addi- 
tional m^f  old  concessions.  These  entaUed. 
among  ofthers,  abandonment  of  the  pursuit 
of  U.S.  itifluence  on  the  Council  conunensu- 
rate  witlt  its  economic  and  political  interests 
and  abandonment  as  well  of  the  goal  of 
eliminaong  production  controls.  There  was 
major  dfcagreement  about  the  scope  of  the 
compromises  authorized  at  that  time,  but  it 
is  fair  to  say  that  the  U.S.  Delegation  re- 
turned to  the  conference  and  negotiated 
with  several  of  its  allies  a  new  proposed  set 
of  ameiKlments  which  abandoned  much  of 
what  thp  President  had  originally  sought. 
These  aaiendments  also  were  flatly  rejected 
by  the  intransigent  and  totaUy  inflexible 
third  wtTld  leadership  represented  at  the 
Conference. 

Finall}.  the  so-called  Gang  of  10,  dominat- 
ed by  nineral  exporting,  developed  nations 
and  several  socialist  democracies,  who 
remain  very  apprehensive  about  any  compe- 
tition t4  their  land  based  mineral  exix>rte 
arising  «ut  of  seabed  development,  also  pro- 
posed a  series  of  amendments.  Their  last 
paper,  representing  their  final  fallback,  was 
known  as  L-104,  which,  at  best,  proposed 
cosmetlt  changes  to  the  treaty's  transfer  of 
technolfgy  and  Review  Conference  provi- 
sions. 1^  represent  this  document  as  a  sub- 
stantial improvement  to  the  treaty  text  as 
viewed  by  the  United  States  would  make 
one  a  laughing  stock.  L-104,  also,  was  flatly 
rejected  by  inflexible  third  world  leader- 
ship. 

Befoit  concluding,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me 
note  parenthetically,  that  some  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  the  9flth  Congress,  who 
are  no#  Inclined  to  castigate  the  Reagan 
Adminlftration  for  its  inflexibility,  should 
rememtter  that  they  voted  for  the  Deep 
SeabedlHard  Minerals  Resources  Act  which 
firmly  lUted  that  it  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress tliat: 

"...  I  Any  International  agreement  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  becomes  a  party, 
should,  in  addition  to  promoting  other  na- 
tional oceans  objectives— 

"(A)  provide  assured  and  nondiscrimina- 
tory access,  under  reasonable  terms  and 
conditidns,  to  the  hard  mineral  resources  of 
the  ietp  seabed  for  United  States  citizens, 
and      I 

"(B)  brovide  security  of  tenure  by  recog- 
nizing the  rights  of  United  States  citizens 
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who  have  uHdertaken  exploration  or  com- 
mercial recovery  under  title  I  before  such 
agreement  eriters  into  force  with  respect  to 
the  United  States  to  continue  their  oper- 
ations underjterms,  conditions,  and  restric- 
tions which  0o  not  impose  significant  new 
economic  burdens  upon  such  citizens  with 
respect  to  suQh  operations  with  the  effect  of 
preventing  the  continuation  of  such  oper- 
ations on  a  vuible  economic  basis  ..." 

I  suggest  uiat  no  member  of  this  House 
could  dispasaonately  argue  that  the  treaty 
text  and  draft  conference  resolutions  which 
emerged  from  the  third  United  Nations  Law 
of  the  Sea  Conference  even  begin  to  satisfy 
the  intent  of  Congress. 

I  conclude  by  noting  that  the  same  per- 
sons that  charge  the  Reagan  Administration 
with  Ideological  extremism  and  negotiating 
inflexibility  are  also  the  ones  that  are  now 
advocating  tltat  the  President  should  delay 
making  or  announcing  a  decision  not  to  sign 
the  treaty,  and  that  the  United  States 
should  encourage  reopening  the  negotia- 
tions, even  it  it  means  only  obtaining  mini- 
mal changes  auch  as  are  contained  in  the  L- 
104  dociuient.  Those  advocates  of  the 
seabed  treaty  at  any  cost  seem  to  emulate 
the  peace  at  any  cost  approach  exhibited  by 
Chamberlain  in  his  negotiations  with  Nazi 
Germany. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  President,  having 
already  demonstrated  almost  too  much 
flexibility.  Will  now  quickly  decide  not  to 
sign  the  treaty  and  instead  to  encourage  our 
friends  in  oOier  nations,  developed  and  de- 
veloping, to  join  us  in  seeking  an  alternative 
legal  regime  |to  that  contained  in  this  totally 
unratif iable  La*  of  the  Sea  treaty.* 
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HON.  THOMAS  F.  HARTNEH 

or  SOTJTH  CAHOUHA 

IN  THX  E  OOSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 

Tutaday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAI ITNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  tc  insert  into  the  Record 
today  the  testimony  of  my  friend  and 
(»lleague,  | Jack  Fields,  given  before 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
on  June  17, 

My  purp  >8e  for  doing  this  is  to  share 
with  our  colleagues  and  other  interest- 
ed citizens  information  on  one  of  the 
most  imnortant.  yet  little  talked 
about,  issu  es  of  the  1980's:  The  Law  of 
the  Sea  "Ireaty.  For  the  reasons  Con- 
gressman <'iELOs  gives  in  his  testimo- 
ny, every  ]  Member  of  this  body  should 
become  aitively  engaged  in  putting 
this  international  nonsense  to  rest 
once  and  f  >r  all  time. 

I  persorally  urge  the  President  to 
quickly  reject  the  treaty  as  inconsist- 
ent with  jAmerican  ideals  and  inter- 
ests, and  proceed  expeditiously  in 
pressing  oiur  allies  and  friends  into  a 
seabed  mining  regime  consistent  with 
our  domestic  legislation  and  national 
interests.  | 

Thank  wu,  Mr.  Speaker. 

TESTiHOirr  or  Hon.  Jack  Fields 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee. I  am  grateful  for  this  opportunity  to 
present  my:  views  to  this  Committee  on  the 
Law  of  the!  Sea  Treaty.  I  and  members  of 
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my  staff  have  been  closely  observing  the  ne- 
gotiations at  the  U.N.  Law  of  the  Sea  Con- 
ference for  the  past  two  years.  We  have  had 
detailed  discussions  with  representatives  at 
that  Conference  from  both  developed  and 
developing  nations.  It  has  been  made  clear 
to  me  by  representatives  of  the  developing 
nations  that  they  regard  this  treaty  as  one 
of  the  major  launching  platforms  for  the 
New  International  Economic  Order.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  New  International  Eco- 
nomic Order  is  a  plan  for  the  complete  al- 
teration of  the  world's  economic  system  in 
order  to  transfer  wealth  from  developed  to 
developing  nations  as  has  been  accurately 
stated  by  Messrs.  Burke  and  Brokaw  in  an 
article  appearing  in  the  Spring  1982  issue  of 
Policy  Review:  "Among  the  basic  tenets  of 
the  NIEO  are  fifteen  fundamentals  of  inter- 
national economic  relations  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  United  Nations  Charter  of  Eco- 
nomic Rights  and  Duties  of  States,  'shall' 
govern  international  economic  and  political 
relations.  They  include  the  right  of  states  to 
nationalize  foreign  private  investments  ac- 
cording to  such  laws  and  regulations  the 
state  considers  pertinent:  the  right  of  every 
state  to  benefit  from  scientific  and  techno- 
logical developments  for  its  social  and  eco- 
nomic advancement;  the  right  to  establish 
'organizations  of  primary  commodity  pro- 
ducers'; and  the  corresponding  duty  of  all 
states  to  'respect  that  right  by  refraining 
from  applying  economic  and  political  meas- 
ures that  would  limit  it.'  " 

The  so-called  moral  tenet  underlying  the 
NIEO  is  that  disparities  in  wealth  between 
states  are  unjust  and  are  caused  by  unfair 
economic  arrangements,  the  lingering  ef- 
fects of  colonialism  and  exploitative  activi- 
ties of  multi-national  corporations  based  on 
such  precepts.  The  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty 
has  been  drafted  so  that  third  world  sUtes 
would  be  empowered  to  compel  transfers  of 
material  resources  from  developed  states 
through  multi-national  institutions  and  pro- 
cedures beyond  the  control  of  any  individ- 
ual developed  sovereign  state.  Mr.  A.  O. 
Adele.  a  former  representative  of  Kenya  to 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  stated  that: 
'•[Tlhe  process  of  creating  the  Authority 
represents  struggle  in  the  attempt  to  aban- 
don the  structure  of  traditional  institutional 
arrangements  for  international  organiza- 
tions in  favor  of  new  approaches  in  regard 
to  the  powers  and  structure  of  an  intema- 
tiorud  organization  with  non-traditional 
roles."  ' 

The  thrust  of  the  third  world  strategy  at 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  Conference  has  been  to 
scrap  well  established  principles  of  Interna- 
tional law,  developed  over  centuries  of 
custom  and  usage  and  replace  them  with 
the  common  heritage  principles  enunciated 
in  the  Law  of  the  Sea  treaty.  As  Messrs. 
Burke  and  Brokaw  clearly  stated:  "Once  the 
ideology  from  which  such  demands  spring 
has  been  accepted  in  principle  by  the  United 
States  In  a  treaty,  opposition  to  the  new  de- 
mands they  foster  in  different  contexts  will 
be  difficult  to  rationalize  or  justify." 

Governments  that  openly  oppose  domestic 
and  international  economic  freedoms  intend 
to  implement  through  the  UN  a  "New  Inter- 
national Economic  Order".  This  so-called 
"new  order"  envisions,  among  other  things, 
mandatory  transfer  of  billions  of  dollars  in 
Western  technology  and  financial  resources 
to  underdeveloped— and  largely  unfree— so- 


■  "The  Group  of  77  and  the  Establishment  of  the 
Internationa]  Seabed  Authority".  "7  Ocean  Devel- 
opment and  International  Law."  pp.  31.  S0-M 
(1979). 
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cieties.  The  hard  core  leaders  of  this  move- 
ment, which  include  the  Soviet-bloc  and 
some  radical  Third  World  regimes,  are  de- 
termined to  swell  and  control,  through  anti- 
American  UN  agencies,  aid  and  investment 
coming  from  the  West  into  Less  Developed 
Countries. 

The  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty  seeks  to  esUl>- 
lish  one  such  global  agency. 

The  Third  United  NaUons  Conference  on 
the  Law  of  the  Sea  was  supposed  to  repre- 
sent a  concerted  effort  on  the  part  of  some 
150  nations  to  construct  a  viable  interna- 
tional legal  convention  covering  the  uses  of 
the  world's  oceans. 

Following  some  seven  years  of  negotia- 
tions, the  Conference  appeared  ready,  in 
early  1981.  to  finalize  the  Convention  on  the 
Law  of  the  Sea.  At  that  point,  however,  the 
United  States  wisely  made  a  last^mlnute  re- 
quest that  the  negotiations  be  extended  so 
the  Reagan  Administration  could  conduct  a 
thorough  poUcy  review  of  the  draft  conven- 
tion in  light  of  this  country's  vital  interests. 

As  you  Itnow.  following  an  extensive  inter- 
agency review,  the  President  announced  on 
January  29, 1982  that  major  elements  of  the 
deep  seabed  mining  regime  were  not  in  the 
interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  were  un- 
acceptable. Therefore,  the  Administration 
returned  to  negotiations  in  March  and  April 
of  this  year.  Judging  by  the  deplorable  re- 
sulte  of  the  March/ April  session,  it  would 
have  been  better  for  the  United  States  not 
to  have  returned  to  the  negotiating  table. 

Structurally,  the  Treaty  would  create  a 
Supreme  Assembly  run  on  a  one-nation, 
one-vote  scheme  such  as  was  rejected  by 
President  Reagan  at  Cancun. 

It  would  also  create  a  36-member  Execu- 
tive Council  which  would  make  the  day-to- 
day decisions  affecting  access  of  U.S.  miners 
to  deep  seabed  minerals. 

To  list  some  of  the  major  objections  to 
this  threat  to  XSA.  sovereignty,  the  LOS 
Treaty: 

Would  not  gtiarantee  the  U.S.  a  seat  on 
the  powerful  Executive  Council,  while  guar- 
anteeing the  Soviet-bloc  three  seaU  by 
name; 

Unlike  in  the  UN.  the  United  States  would 
not  enjoy  the  protection  of  a  veto  vote; 

Would  provide  for  a  supemational  mining 
company  (Enterprise)  which  would  be  given 
extreme  advantages  over  private  miners: 

Would  mean  our  loss  of  the  resources  of 
two-thirds  of  the  earth,  and  would  foreclose 
any  chance  for  vital  minerals  independence: 

Would  seriously  Jeopardize  national  secu- 
rity; 

Would  have  the  United  SUtes  yield  signif- 
icant sovereign  righU  it  now  possesses  and 
is  fully  capable  of  exercising; 

Provides  for  a  review  conference  that 
would  have  the  power  to  impose  treaty 
amendmenU  on  the  U3.  without  iU  con- 
sent: 

Provides  for  voting  by  and  fimding  for  so- 
called  "liberation  groups"  such  as  the  PLO 
andSWAPO: 

Would  set  dangerous  precedenU  and  pro- 
vide strong  impetus  for  other  such  treaties, 
such  as  a  Moon  Treaty,  the  Antarctic 
Treaty,  etc; 

Would  require  the  taxpayers  to  fund  fully 
one-quarter  of  initial  capitalization  for  the 
Enterprise— at  least  $312  million  dollars; 

Compels  American  companies  to  transfer 
proprietary  mining  and  processing  technol- 
ogies to  the  Authority  for  use  by  the  Enter- 
prise and  other  sUtes; 

Would  require  private  miners  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  Authority  in  applica- 
tion fees,  fixed  annual  fees,  production  roy- 
alties, and  taxes: 
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Makes  it  possible  that  after  a  maximum  of 
25  years,  the  Enterprise  could  legally 
become  the  only  deep  seabed  mining  compa- 
ny in  the  world,  thereby  eliminating  thou- 
sands of  American  Jobs  and  substantial  tax 
revenues  for  the  U.S.  govermnent; 

Contains  "anti-monopoly"  and  "anti-den- 
sity" provisions  that  could  be  utilized  to 
deny  American  access  to  mining  sites,  and 
continued  balance  of  payments  problems; 

Fails  to  protect  the  preparatory  invest- 
ment in  deep  seabed  mining  for  private  com- 
panies already  involved  in  exploration  and/ 
or  exploiUtion  prior  to  the  treaty  taking 
effect;  and 

Encourages  the  Authority  to  organize 
OPEC-type  cartels  in  seabed  resources. 

It  should  be  understood  that  without  the 
LOS  Treaty,  under  esUblished  international 
law,  any  nation  can  license  their  own  na- 
tionals to  mine  the  deep  seabed  and  can  re- 
ciprocally agree  to  respect  the  licenses 
granted  by  other  nations.  Such  a  reciprocat- 
ing sUtes  regime  was  provided  for  in  the 
Deep  Seabed  Hard  Minerals  Resource  Act  of 
1980  (PL  96-283). 

We  are  now.  as  a  nation,  almost  totally  de- 
pendent on  foreign  countries,  most  of  them 
unstable,  for  the  minerals  so  vital  to  our 
economy  and  national  defense. 

For  example.  93  percent  of  American 
cobalt— necessarj'  for  making  Jet  engines— is 
imported  mostly  from  Zaire  and  Zambia, 
two  strife-torn  African  nations.  The  U.S.  im- 
ports 98  percent  of  its  manganese  and  91 
percent  of  its  chrome  supply— vital  compo- 
nents in  stainless  steel.  Jet  and  tank  engines, 
and  ball  bearings— from  mostly  the  Soviet 
Union  and  South  Africa,  both  unreliable 
long-term  sources. 

Yet,  the  national  security  and  the  eco- 
nomic survival  of  the  United  SUtes  depend 
upon  our  capability  to  secure  an  uninter- 
rupted flow  of  these  and  other  critical  min- 
erals from  politicaUy  unsUble  Third  World 
nations. 

The  seabed  offers  us  a  final  opportunity 
to  convert  a  resource,  discovered  and  pro- 
duced by  American  technology,  into  a  re- 
serve of  critical  minerals,  free  of  foreign  de- 
pendence and  domination. 

Before  concluding,  let  me  state  that  the 
U.S.  Delegation  properly  decided  to  prevent 
the  adoption  of  the  treaty  text  at  the  Con- 
ference by  a  consensus  ruling.  Although 
proponenU  of  the  treat/  argued  that  the 
decision  to  vote  against  adoption  of  the 
treaty  text  was  imposed  upon  the  E>elega- 
tion  against  its  will  by  an  inflexible,  ideo- 
logically-fixated staff  in  the  White  House, 
the  fact  is  that  the  Delegation  reached  a 
consensus  decision  to  vote  against  the  adop- 
tion of  the  treaty  text  upon  learning  that 
none  of  the  changes  proposed  to  the 
treaty— even  by  the  moderate  groups  such 
as  the  gang  of  10  (misnamed  the  Good  Sa- 
maritans)—were  to  be  incorporated  in  the 
final  text.  Let  the  record  show  that  the 
entire  U.S.  Delegation  insisted  that  the  only 
appropriate  course  of  action  was  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  vote  no. 

In  my  judgment,  the  present  treaty  text  is 
as  much  of  an  anathema  to  the  interests  of 
sovereign  states,  both  developed  and  devel- 
oping, as  was  the  Treaty  of  Tordesillas  of 
1493.  Members  will  recall  that  Christopher 
Columbus,  after  discovering  America,  re- 
turned home  to  Spain  via  Portugal,  there 
announcing  his  discoveries.  The  Portuguese 
then  claimed  all  of  Columbus'  discoveries  as 
belonging  to  Portugal.  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella of  Spain,  who  financed  Columbus'  voy- 
ages of  discovery,  in  turn  understandably 
claimed    his    discoveries    as    belonging    to 
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Spain.  Claim  was  laid  not  only  to  land 
masses,  but  also  to  the  world's  oceans.  Pope 
Alexander  VI  adjudicated  the  dispute  be- 
tween Spain  and  Portugal  and  in  his  Bull  of 
Demarcation  issued  in  1493  decided  that  all 
of  the  western  Atlantic  and  Pacific  Oceans 
belonged  to  Spain  and  that  the  eastern  At- 
lantic and  Indian  Oceans  belonged  to  Portu- 
gal. In  essence,  by  fiat  of  the  Pope,  the 
entire  world's  oceans  were  divided  into  two 
parts,  one  part  for  Spain  and  one  part  for 
Portugal. 

It  was  not  until  the  freedom  of  the  seas 
doctrine  was  established  by  the  efforts  of  a 
famous  Dutch  Jurist,  named  Hugo  Grottous, 
that  the  outrageous  Papal  Bull  was  properly 
replaced  with  a  regime,  now  several  centur- 
ies old,  that  protects  the  interests  of  all  sov- 
ereign states  be  they  developed  or  undevel- 
oped. 

The  actions  of  the -Third  World  negotia- 
tors in  crafting  the  present  treaty  text  per- 
taining to  the  deep  seabed  are  as  absurd  as 
Pope  Alexander  VI's  Papal  Bull.  In  1982. 
some  489  years  after  the  promulgation  of 
that  Papal  Bull,  the  Third  World  has  decid- 
ed that  it  has  a  right  to  claim  the  entire 
seabed  as  its  own  and  is  as  prepared  to  defy 
the  rightful  interests  of  the  develo{>ed  world 
as  were  Spain  and  Portugal  nearly  five  cen- 
turies ago. 

I  am  confident  that  the  President  will 
wisely  decide  not  to  sign  the  treaty,  to  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  development  of 
seabed  minerals  through  our  domestic  legis- 
lative regime  and  to  vigorously  seek  the  sup- 
port of  our  allies  and  friends  throughout 
the  world  in  crafting  an  acceptable  substi- 
tute to  this  conspicuously  unratifiable 
treaty. 


:t^ 


SEND  THE  BATTLESHIP  "IOWA" 
TO  PENN  SHIPYARD  IN  CHES- 
TER 


HON.  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

OP  DILAWARX 
m  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, this  past  weekend  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  published  an  editorial  in  sup- 
port of  awarding  the  contract  to  refur- 
bish the  battleship  Iowa  to  the  Penn 
Shipyard  in  Chester,  Pa. 

I  believe  the  Inquirer  editorial  sum- 
marizes some  of  the  more  compelling 
reasons  why  the  Iowa  should  be  refit- 
ted in  this  outstanding  Delaware 
Valley  facility.  I  ask  that  the  Inquirer 
editorial  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  19, 

1982] 

SnfD  THK  Battlxship  Iowa  to  Pxrh  Ship  in 

Chester 

The  Reagan  administration  will  make  a 
decision  soon  on  letting  a  contract  to  refit 
and  modernize  the  battleship  Iowa.  There 
are  compelling  reasons,  of  national  as  well 
as  regional  Interest,  for  the  award  to  go  to 
the  Penn  Ship  Co.  in  Chester. 

Built  during  World  War  II.  and  in  moth- 
balls at  the  Philadelphia  Naval  Shipyard 
since  1958,  the  Iowa  already  is  receiving  a 
preliminary  cleanup  at  the  shipyard  in 
preparation  for  the  refitting,  scheduled  to 
be^  late  this  year.  Initial  funding  has  been 
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approved  by  the  Congress.  Thus  there  is  no 
longer  gny  doubt  that  the  work  will  pro- 
ceed. The  question  is  where. 

The  Defense  Department  has  decided  that 
the  contract  wUl  be  given  to  a  private  yard— 
the  rati(>nale  being  that  the  country  must 
not  relj^  entirely  on  government-owned  fa- 
cilities And  needs  to  maintain  shipbuilding 
and  ova-haul  capabilities  at  private  yards. 
There  ii  spirited  competition  for  the  Iowa 
among  yards  in  New  York,  Norfolk,  New  Or- 
leans and  Pascagoula,  Miss.,  as  well  as  Ches- 
ter. New  Orleans  and  Pascagoula  are  seek- 
ing the  dontract  as  a  team. 

All  of  the  competing  yards  apparently  are 
prepared  to  accept  the  Navy's  cost  estimate 
of  approximately  $408  million:  thus  the  con- 
tract wil)  be  awarded  on  other  criteria.  Penn 
Ship  cai  make  a  strong  case  on  all  counts. 

It  is  *Uy  five  miles  down-river  from  the 
Philade%>hia  Naval  Shipyard,  thereby  offer- 
ing a  si^bstantial  saving  in  towing  charges 
compared  with  any  other  yard  seeking  the 
Iowa  contract. 

It  haa  enormous  shipbuilding  and  over- 
haul capabilities,  with  more  than  $80  mil- 
lion spe^t  for  new  equipment  and  other  cap- 
ital improvements  in  the  past  decade.  Ships 
up  to  ib.OOO  tons,  more  than  50  percent 
larger  tnan  the  Iowa,  can  be  accommodated. 
In  wartiine,  as  it  did  in  World  War  II,  it  can 
maintain  a  work  force  up  to  40,000. 

Its  neiw  owner,  Levingston  Shipbuilding 
Co.,  whirh  acquired  the  yard  from  Sun  Ship 
Inc.  in  l^bruary  and  has  brought  in  experi- 
enced management  with  impressive  creden- 
tials, has  a  solid  record  as  operator  of  a 
shipyard  in  Texas.  It  want£  to  do  Navy  work 
and  build  up  a  reservoir  of  skilled  employees 
with  experience  in  meeting  Navy  standards. 
It  is  thejonly  yard,  among  those  seeldng  the 
Iowa  contract,  that  does  not  have  any  Navy 
work  no^.  In  view  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment's Oational  security  objectives  it  should 
give  high  priority  to  creating  Navy  experi- 
ence at  gn  important  and  capable  yard. 

Chester  is  among  the  most  economically 
distressod  cities  in  the  nation.  The  Iowa 
overhaul,  which  is  to  include  not  only  bow- 
to-stem  modernization  but  installation  of 
missiles  and  other  new  weaponry,  will  pro- 
vide up  to  1,200  Jobs  for  two  years.  That 
would  gtve  a  needed  shot  in  the  arm  to  the 
economy  in  the  Chester  area  and  to  Penn 
Ship  itself,  where  a  work  force  of  4,000  two 
years  ago  is  expected  to  dwindle  to  under 
1,000  this  summer  and  new  contracts  are  re- 
quired to  reverse  the  downward  slide. 

Navy  Secretary  John  P.  Lehman  Jr.  in- 
spected Penn  Ship  facilities  last  week  ac- 
companied by  Pennsylvania's  two  Republi- 
can senators,  John  Heinz  and  Arlen  Specter, 
RepublKan  Gov.  Dick  Thomburgh,  a  bipar- 
tisan (Klegation  of  U.S.  representatives 
from  districts  in  the  Delaware  Valley,  and 
others  ihcluding  city  officials  from  Chester. 
The  secretary,  a  Pennsylvanian  himself 
from  suburban  Montgomery  County,  ad- 
dressed shipyard  workers  from  the  precise 
spot  where  Ronald  Reagan  gave  a  major 
campaign  speech  in  1080.  There  must  be 
keen  awareness  in  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion of  how  important  the  Iowa  contract  is 
to  Penn  Ship,  to  Chester  and  to  the  region. 

It  is  iinperative  now  that  members  of  the 
Congrec  other  public  officials  and  business 
and  civic  leaders  in  Pennsylvania,  New 
Jersey  and  Delaware  work  as  a  coalition  to 
bring  the  Iowa  to  Penn  Ship.  In  serving  the 
region  t  tiey  will  serve  the  nation  as  well.* 
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SIMON  DISCLOSES  FINANCES 
FOR  27TH  CONSECUTIVE  YEAR 
AS  A  PI  BLIC  OFFICIAL 


H)N.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  I  OnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TV  tsday,  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  SIN  ON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
now  for  27  years  disclosed  my  income, 
assets,  and  liabilities  in  detail.  I  am  in- 
serting in^  the  Record  my  latest 
statement. ; 

Let  me  add  that  my  strong  belief  is 
that  we  should  be  modifying  our  dis- 
closure lavs  to  include  spouses  and 
minor  chil^en.  Eventually,  there  will 
be  some  kilid  of  scandal,  some  flagrant 
abuse,  and  we  will  move  to  that.  We 
should  be  moving  in  that  direction 
before  the  scandal  arrives. 

Simon  Discloses  Finances  por  27th 

CoMsictrrivE  Year  as  a  Public  Oppicial 

Washington.— Por  the  27th  consecutive 
year  that  h^  has  held  public  office.  Rep. 
Paul  Simon,|  D-IU..  has  released  a  detailed 
description  0f  his  and  his  family's  income, 
assets  and  liabilities. 

Simon's  top  personal  staff  members  also 
released  financial  statements. 

The  Illinois  congressman's  statement  lists 
income  for  1981  for  himself  and  his  wife, 
Jeanne,  totaling  $90,513.98.  The  figure  in- 
cludes his  I^use  salary,  reimbursement  for 
travel  and  other  expenses,  rental  income,  in- 
terest and  dividend  income,  honoraria  for 
appearances,  and  other  items.  Mrs.  Simon 
earned  $1,5M.60  as  a  consultant  for  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Council  on  Women's  Educa- 
tional Programs. 

The  Simons  had  assets  of  $471,293.58  and 
liabilities  $325,221.29  for  a  net  worth  of 
$146,072.29.  { 

Simon  has  been  making  voluntary  finan- 
cial statements  since  he  became  a  state  rep- 
resentative ih  1955.  He  followed  the  practice 
during  eight  years  in  the  Illinois  House,  six 
years  in  th^  Illinois  Senate,  four  years  as 
lieutenant  governor,  and  seven  years  in  Con- 
gress. I 

The  finanoial  statements  follow: 
Income /or  1981 
Income    of    Paul    and    Jeanne 
Simon:    I 

Salary,  U£.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives   $60,662.50 

Rental  income 200.00 

Book  royalties 5.485.14 

Newspapers  articles 170.00 

U.S.  Houst  of  Representatives, 
exptense  reimbursement 2.504.79 

Paul  Simon  for  Congress  Com- 
mittee, (expense  reimburse- 
ment  i 2,385.76 

Salary,  jNational  Advisory 
Council  of  Women's  Educa- 
tional Peograms  (Jeanne) 1,534.60 

1981  honor4ria  and  travel  reim- 
bursement for  appearances: 

American  Educational  Re- 
search Association 100.00 

Associatioh  of  American  Col- 
leges   220.45 

Associatioi  of  American  Pub- 
lishers         1.000.00 

Associatiofi  of  Media  Producers       1,500.00 

Charles  Stewart  Mott  College...         748.00 

Foreign  lianguage  Association 
of  Virgil  la 244.00 
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New  York  City  Public  Schools ..  8.70 

Gordon  College 100.00 

Greensboro  College 300.00 

Higher   Education   Council    of 

Oklahoma 500.00 

Illinois    College    of    Podiatric 

Medicine 1,000.00 

Kirkwood  Community  College 

Foundation 1,000.00 

Kalamazoo  College 1,004.70 

Lutheran  Adult  Gathering 509.86 

Lutheran  Council  In  U.S. A 500.00 

Mid-America      Association     of 

Educational  Opportunity 1.000.00 

National  Education  Association  1,000.00 

National  Town  Meeting 500.00 

Ohio  Northern  University 504.55 

Pennsylvania  State  University..  500.00 

Quaker  Oats  Company 880.00 

University  of  West  Virginia 164.75 

Trinity  University 500.00 

University  of  Rhode  Island 1,500.00 

Vanderbilt  University 500.00 

Yale  University 674.00 

Dividends: 

A.T.  &  T 8.00 

Bethlehem  Steel . 8.00 

Borg- Warner ... .. „ 51.20 

Borman's „.......™ i  .20 

Brunswick 1.15 

Chock  Fnill  of  Nuts„ 4.00 

Crown  Zellerbach 13.80 

Fairchild  Industries 16.00 

Franldin  Money  Fund 100.98 

Fruehauf 9.80 

General  Motors 96.00 

Gulf  &  Western .76 

Harper  &  Row 76.00 

International  Harvester 18.00 

Lear  Siegler 18.00 

Mass  Inv.  Growth 17.72 

National  Steel 4.00 

Norton  Simon 12.40 

Pepsico 16.56 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric 134.50 

Ralston-Purina 8.64 

Scott  Paper 4.00 

Texaco „.„ 39.20 

Warner  Lambert 5.36 

Westinghouse 7.20 

Interest; 

Dreyfus  Fund 165  00 

Ellis  First  National  Bank 8.42 

Fairfield  Communities.  Inc 195.00 

Mid-American    Bank,    Carbon- 
dale  34.96 

Mobil  Corp 8.50 

General  American  Life  Insur- 
ance   23.18 

University  Bank  of  Carbondale  4.25 


Total  1981  Income 90,513.98 

Gifts  received  of  more  than  $25  value  out- 
side of  immediate  family  members:  Two 
hand-made  quilts— One  from  Mrs.  Stanley 
Macieiski  of  Chester,  Illinois  and  one  from 
the  Gott  Family  of  Cobden,  niinois. 

INCOICK  OP  CHILDREN 

Sheila:  Total  of  $289.77.  including  inter- 
est: Maryland  National  Bank,  $108.00:  and 
Madison  County  Savings.  $13.53;  dividends: 
AT&T,  $10.60;  Ford  Motor,  $1.20;  General 
Motors.  $24.00;  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric. 
$5.44;  Ralston-Purina  Company.  $27.00;  and 
Democratic  Congressional  Campaign  Com- 
mittee, consultant,  $100.00. 

Martin:  Total  of  $1,461.05,  including  divi- 
dends: AT&T,  $10.60;  Ford  Motor  Company, 
$1.20;  General  Motors,  $24.00;  Illinois  Power 
Company,  $17.85;  and  Summer  Winds, 
wages,  $1,407.40. 

STAPP  DISCLOSURES 

Vicki  Otten,  Legislative  Director:  1981 
Income  other  than  government— Common- 
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wealth  Edison  Stock,  dividends,  $130;  Per- 
petual American  Savings  St,  Loan  and  Na- 
tional Permanent  Savings  &  Loan  savings 
account.  $500;  (Spouse.  William  H.  Bar- 
ringer,  is  an  attorney  with  Arter,  Hadden  & 
Hemmindinger.  practicing  international  law. 
The  firm  is  a  registered  foreign  agent  for 
Japan  Iron  &  Steel  Exporters  Association. 
Japan  Wire  Products  Exporters  Association. 
Japan  Stainless  Steel  Exporters  Association, 
Japan  Galvanized  Iron  Exporters  Associa- 
tion. Fuji  Heavy  Industries  Limited  and  El 
Banco  de  Brazil.) 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  First  Federal  Savings  &  Loan,  mort- 
gages, $119,000. 

Stoclis  and  Bonds  owned:  Commonwealth 
Edison.  50  shares,  $1,190;  Wright  Patman 
Cong.  Fed.  Credit  Union,  shares,  $225. 

Other  property  owned:  Home  in  Washing- 
ton, purchased  in  1980  for  $190,000:  1977 
Toyota  Celica,  purchased  in  1977  for  $5,800. 
Joe  Pierce  (District  Assistant):  1981 
income  other  than  govemment-^o  A. 
Pierce  (wife),  Salary.  Southern  Illinoisan 
plus  oil  royalties  and  stock  dividends, 
$13,703.84;  Local  Correspondent  for  Illinois 
Media  Credit  Union.  $753.00.  Joe  B.  Pierce, 
honoraria  for  Pastoral  supply,  $325.0o! 
Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500.00.  Illinois  Media  Credit  Union,  auto 
$4,500.00;  Illinois  Media  Credit  Union,  per- 
sonal note,  $1,000.00;  First  Bank  and  Trust. 
Mt.  Vernon,  Illinois,  personal  note 
$3,500.00;  Carterville  SUte  and  Savings! 
Carterville,  Illinois,  real  esUte,  $48,000.00. 
Stocks  and  bonds  owned:  Jo  A.  Pierce  (wife). 
First  Bank  and  Trust.  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  16 
shares.  $256;  Lee  Enterprises,  5  shares,  $130. 
Other  property  owned:  Home.  31  Meadow- 
lark,  Carterville,  111.,  $75,000.00;  Property, 
700  Meadowlark.  Mt.  Vernon.  HI.,  (V*  inter- 
est), $20,0O0.G0;  Bass  Boat  1974  model  Polar 
Craft,  $2,000.00. 

Ray  Johnsen,  Office  Manager  1981 
Income  other  than  government— Rental 
income,  $11,235;  Metropolitan  Ufe,  interest. 
$42.45;  General  American  Life,  interest, 
$227.57;  Mo.  Portland  Cement,  interest. 
$507;  Wright  Patman  Cong.  Fed.  Credit 
Union,  interest.  $9.12;  General  Motors.  Inc.. 
dividends,  $16.56;  Internal  Revenue  Service 
$73.74. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  Washington  and  Lee  Savings  61  Loan, 
$18,590;  mini  Federal  Savings  &  Loan, 
$25,475;  Mary  Fairchild,  $18,278. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  owned:  Wright  Patman 
Cong.  Fed.  Credit  Union,  shares,  7;  Cotton- 
wood Junction,  176  shares.  $17,775;  U.S. 
Bonds.  Series  E,  $1,556.25;  Mo.  Portland 
Cement  bonds,  $5,000:  Laclede  Steel.  tOO 
shares.  $4,000;  Alpha  Portland  Cement.  24 
shares,  $348;  General  Motors,  21  shares. 
$966. 

Other  property  owned:  SUte  of  Illinois 
Employees  Retirement  System.  $1,772.01; 
residence,  Arlington,  Virginia,  $95,000;  home 
and  apartment,  Troy,  Illinois,  $30,000; 
duplex.  Troy,  Illinois.  $37,000;  triplex. 
Springfield,  Illinois,  $26,000;  household  fur- 
nishings, $15,000;  1978  Chevrolet,  $3,000. 
1975  Volkswagen.  $1,000. 

David  Carle,  Press  Secretary:  1981  income 
other  than  government:  Wright  Patman 
Congressional  Credit  Union,  interest  on 
shares,  $33.96. 

Sources  and  amounts  of  indebtedness  over 
$500:  None. 

Stocks  and  Bonds  owned:  Wright  Patman 
Congressional  Federal  Credit  Union,  shares. 
$1,235.03;  New  York  Life  Insurance  policy, 
$1,500.  face  value;  Pilgrim  Congregational 
United  Church  of  Christ  bearer  bond.  $250, 
1977  face  value. 
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other  property  owned:  1976  Chevy  Vega. 
purchased  in  1979  for  $1,600;  household  fur- 
nishings: $1,500. 

PAtTL  AND  JEANNE  SIMON  STOCK  AND  BOND 
SALES  DURING  1981 

Adams  Express— 175  shares  sold  1-13, 
$2,820.07.  Shares  purchased  at  various  times 
for  $2,089.84.  <3aln.  $730.23. 

Hardees— 40  shares  sold  2-2,  $1,120.00. 
Shares  purchased  4-12-74  for  $260.89.  Gain. 
$859.11. 

Fairfield  Bond— $2,000  bond  sold  12-9  for 
$1,948.08.  Purchased  9-18-78  for  $2,043  Loss 
$94.92. 

General  Motors— 40  shares  sold  12-10. 
$1,465.89.  Shares  purchased,  30  on  4-14-80 
for  $1,398.60  and  10  purchased  9-28-79  for 
$667.51.  L,  $600.22. 

Harper  &  Row— sold  100  shares  12-9  for 
$1,104.23.  Purchased  5-23-80  for  $840 16 
Gain.  $264.07. 

Net  Worth  Statement  of  Paul  and  Jeanne 
Simon,  as  of  January  1,  1982 
Assets: 
Security  National  Bank, 

checlcing  account $352.19 

U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives, checking  ac- 
count    234.85 

Mid-America  National 
Bank    of    Carbondale, 

savings  account 692  24 

Ellis  First  NaUonal 
Bank,  savings  account..  127.59 

U.S.  Savings  Bonds 1.631.25 

University  Bank  of  Car- 
bondale. savings  ac- 
count    83 17 

Christian      Church      of 

Salem,  bond 250.00 

General    American    Life 

Insurance,  cash  value...  3,020  72 

Polish  National  Alliance 

Insurance,  cash  value...  1,180.30 

Congressional  Retire- 
ment     System,      cash 

value 29,983.83 

Illinois  General  Assem- 
bly Retirement 

System,  cash  value 16,233.00 

Condominium.  Tarpon 
Springs.   Florida.   1979 

purchase  price 81,000.00 

Improvements  to  Condo- 
minium  .*  214.25 

Residence,  11421  Falls 
Road,    Potomac.    Md., 

1974  purchase  price '  126,000.00 

1976-81  improvements  to 

Potomac  home 19,579.20 

11.8  acres  near  Makanda, 

purchased  1978 21,500.00 

Home  at  Makanda  prop- 
erty, constructed  1981- 

82 139.429.00 

Furniture  and  Presiden- 
tial autograph  collec- 
tion    15.000.00 

1965  Ford  Mustang 150.00 

1980  Chevrolet 5,500.00 

Stock  and  bond  holdings 
with  number  of  shares: 

AT&T.  Preferred,  2 123.00 

Bethlehem  Steel,  5 117.50 

Borg- Warner.  44 1,166.00 

Borman's  8 17.00 

Brunswick.  1 18.50 

Chock  Full  O'Nuts,  10 105.00 

Chrysler,  2 7.75 

Crown  Zellerbach.  6 174.00 

Dreyfus  Fund.  173 1,487.80 

Fairchild  Industries,  20...  242.50 

Franklin  Money  Fund 864.88 
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Pruehauf,  4 74.50 

Gulf  8i  Western.  1 16.00 

Harper  &  Row,  10 117.50 

Lear  Siegler,  8 232.00 

International  Harvester, 

60 427.50 

BCass.  Inv.  Growth,  49 530.18 

Mutual  Real  Estate,  25  ...  156.25 

National  Steel.  2 46.25 

Norton  Simon.  11 211.75 

Norton  Simon.  Pre- 
ferred. 1 43.75 

Pepsico.  14 525.00 

Pacific   Gas  &  Electric 

Co.,  50 1,050.00 

Rateton-Purlna,  12 144.00 

Rohr  Industries.  3 84.38 

Scott  Paper.  4 64.00 

Texaco.  14 462.00 

United  M&M.  8 32.00 

Warner  Lambert,  4 89.00 

Westinghouse,  4 102.00 

Jet-Lite,     120     (approx. 

value) 300.00 

Mobil  Debenture  Bond. 
$100. 8V4  percent 100.00 

Total  aaseU 471.293.57 

UabUlties: 

University  Banlc.  Car- 
bondale.  notes 4,010.00 

National  Bank  of  Wash- 
ington, notes 10,000.00 

First  National  Bank  of 
ColllnsvlUe 23.400.00 

National  Savings  St 
Trust,  mortgage 85.686.71 

Franklin  Federal  Sav- 
ings St  Loan  Associa- 
tion, mortgage 59,923.13 

Polish  National  Insur- 
ance, loan 1.180.30 

General  American  insur- 
ance, loan 3,021.15 

First  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan,  mortgage 138.000.00 

Total  liabilities 325,221.29 

Assets 471,293.58 

LiabUities 325,221.29 

Net  worth 146,072.29 

■Signed  agreement  to  sell  December.  1983  (or 
$369,000. 

In  addition  to  these  obligations,  there  is 
approximately  (7,000  per  year  obligation  to 
Wittenberg  University  in  Springfield.  Ohio 
for  Sheila's  education  expenses. 
Assets  of  children.  Sheila  and  Martin  Simon 

SheUa: 

AT&T.  2  shares $117.00 

Ford  Motor,  1  share 17.25 

General  Motors,  10  shares 397.50 

Pacific  Gas  &  Electric,  4  shares  84.00 

Ralston-Purina  Co.,  50  shares...  600.00 
Mutual  Real  Estate  Trust,  10 

shares 62.50 

Maryland      National      Bank, 

checking 175.22 

Maryland  National  Bank,  sav- 
ings   1.585.00 

1967  Mustang 300.00 

Total  asseU 3.338.47 

Martin: 

AT&T,  2  shares 117.00 

Chrysler       Corporation,       35 

shares 131.25 

Fort  Motor,  1  share 17.25 

Illinois  Power  Co.,  10  shares 203.75 

Mutual  Real  Estate  Trust.  10 
shares 62.50 


\ 
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Oenen  1  Motors,  10  shares . 
1968  U  iistang 


To  al  assets . 


BANKIWG 


ON 
NY 


397.50 
350.00 


1.279.25 
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COMMITTEE  ACTION 
iXPORT  TRADING  COMPA- 
L  SGISLATION 


1  ON.  JOHN  J.  LaFALCE 


or  IfZW  YORK 
IN  T^  HOUSE  OF  RZPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  tAFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fi- 
nancial. Institutions  Subcommittee  oT 
the  Backing  Conunittee  today  report- 
ed legislation  which  can  help  return 
the  United  States  to  the  days  when  it 
ran  a  healthy  trade  balance.  During 
the  pait  decade,  our  historic  leader- 
ship in  world  trade  has  been  eroded  by 
vigorous  competition  from  Western 
Europe  and  Japan.  Our  deteriorating 
trade  bUance  has  strained  the  entire 
economy  and  finally  triggered  a  re- 
newed lemphasis  on  stimulating  n.S. 
exports.  Since  originally  introduced  in 
1980.  Bxport  Trading  Company  pro- 
posals have  been  recognized  as  a  cor- 
nerstone of  our  efforts  to  increase  ex- 
ports, and  I  am  delighted  that  we  are 
now  sa  close  to  putting  that  comer- 
stone  into  place.  An  Export  Trading 
Compaiiy  law  will  give  thousands  of 
American  businesses  easier  access  to 
foreign  markets  and  thus  bring  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  our  manu- 
facturei^  into  the  export  process.  The 
legislation  will  accomplish  this  by  au- 
thorlzlilg  U.S.  export  trading  compa- 
nies to  provide  a  full  range  of  export 
services,  including  improved  financing, 
to  those  companies  that  cannot— or  do 
not  choose  to — export  on  their  own. 

The  necessity  of  export  expansion 
has  ne«er  been  more  obvious.  The  U.S. 
share  of  world  exports  has  dropped 
from  22  percent  in  1962  to  approxi- 
mately 16  percent  today.  During  the 
same  period,  imported  goods  have  cap- 
tured in  increasing  share  of  the  do- 
mestic pnarket,  rising  from  2.8  percent 
to  over  11  percent.  Higher  costs  of  im- 
ported energy  have  further  strained 
our  ba^mce  of  payments  and  helped  to 
stir  doi  aestic  pressures  for  import  con- 
trols. 

The  other  alternative  to  increasing 
export  I.  that  is,  restricting  imports, 
presents  serious  potential  problems  as 
new  tlade  barriers  fuel  the  fires  of 
protec  ionism  among  our  trading  part- 
ners. 4hnost  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress oan  identify  Jobs  that  would  be 
lost  In  his  district  as  our  export  mar- 
kets were  restricted  in  retaliation  for 
import  controls.  It  is  safer,  and  in  the 
long  rlin  far  more  profitable  and  pru- 
dent, (to  direct  our  efforts  at  the 
export  side  of  the  equation.  I  am  con- 
vinced' that  American-made  goods  can 
compete  successfully  on  world  mar- 
kets, at)  long  as  those  markets  are  open 
and  a\nallable  to  U.S.  manufacturers. 


Studies  s  low  that  up  to  20,000  po- 
tential exporters,  primarily  small-  and 
mediiun-sized  firms,  have  been  pre- 
vented froii  developing  foreign  mar- 
kets, even  though  their  products 
would  be  h  ghly  competitive.  The  rea- 
sons for  t^is  are  clear:  They  lack 
Icnowledge  of  foreign  markets;  they  do 
not  have  the  resources  to  invest  in  de- 
veloping foreign  markets;  and  they 
cannot  mejet  the  financing  require- 
ments of  many  foreign  buyers.  These 
practical  difficulties,  compounded  by 
risk  and  uncertainty,  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  many  U.S.  firms  from 
venturing  kito  exports,  and  for  years 
the  domestic  market  has  provided  ade- 
quate oppottunities  without  exports. 

Now,  hoirever,  we  are  faced  with 
both  a  stagnant  domestic  market  and 
a  critical  need  to  improve  our  balance 
of  payments.  Individual  companies 
have  a  greater  incentive  to  develop 
new  markets  and  the  Nation  has  a 
stake  in  m|ilcing  it  easier  for  them  to 
export.  Export  Trading  Company  leg- 
islation addresses  the  current  legal  im- 
pediments to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment of  trading  intermediaries  which 
could  dramatically  improve  export  op- 
portunities] for  small-  and  medium- 
sized  manufacturers. 

Both  domestic  and  foreign-based 
trading  companies  already  operate  in 
the  Uniteq  States,  but  the  growth  of 
domestic  trading  companies  has  been 
severely  restricted  by  both  antitrust 
laws  and  the  legal  prohibition  against 
bank  investment.  Without  bank  par- 
ticipation. I  export  companies  have 
been  undeacapitalized  and  thus  unable 
to  compeoe  in  the  critical  area  of 
export  financing.  In  comparison,  the 
Japanese  1  trading  companies,  with 
their  long  history  of  close  relationship 
with  Japanese  banks,  have  grown  to 
massive  stoe.  They  now  operate  in 
almost  evepy  nation  of  the  world.  It  is 
a  sad  factlthat  the  Japanese  trading 
firm  of  Mitsui  was  the  sixth  largest 
U.S.  exporter  in  1980.  Export  trading 
company  legislation  will  make  domes- 
tic trading  companies  more  competi- 
tive by  authorizing  direct  investment 
by  bank  hi  >lding  companies  and  by  es- 
tablishing! a  certification  process 
through  which  antitrust  uncertainties 
can  be  relieved. 

I  first  Introduced  export  trading 
company  [legislation  in  May  1980, 
during  the  96th  Congress.  My  bill  was 
endorsed  \>y  the  previous  administra- 
tion and  Mfas  enthusiastically  support- 
ed by  a  wide  range  of  business  and  in- 
dustry groups.  Since  then,  interest  in 
the  legislation  has  continued  to  grow 
nationwide,  with  the  most  active  sup- 
port coming  from  local  business 
groups  anq  potential  exporters  them- 
selves. 

I  again  introduced  this  legislation 
during  the  early  days  of  the  97th  Con- 
gress, and  was  pleased  at  the  immedi- 
ate suppoi  t  of  nuuiy  of  my  colleagues. 
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H.R.  1648  was  embraced  by  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  the  De- 
partment of  Conunerce  provided  in- 
valuable assistance  in  bringing  the  bill 
to  the  attention  of  new  House  Mem- 
bers. It  has  received  strong  support 
from  a  bipartisan  group  of  129  cospon- 
sors,  many  of  them  responding  to  the 
active  endorsement  of  business  groups 
in  their  districts. 

There  was  one  important  difference 
between  my  original  bill  and  the  ver- 
sion I  introduced  this  Congress.  In 
order  to  prevent  the  legislation  from 
becoming  embroiled  in  the  tax  cut 
issues,  tax  provisions  which  had  origi- 
nally been  part  of  the  original  version 
were  deleted  from  H.R.  1648  and  intro- 
duced as  a  separate  bill,  H.R.  3538, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee. 

On  March  31  of  this  year,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Banking  Conunittee  intro- 
duced his  own  version  of  export  trad- 
ing company  legislation  with  my  en- 
thusiastic cosponsorship.  The  chair- 
man's interest  in  and  commitment  to 
the  legislation  are  reflected  in  the 
swift  conunittee  action  since  then. 
During  3  days  of  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee heard  from  a  wide  range  of 
witnesses,  many  of  whom  made  specif- 
ic suggestions  of  possible  improve- 
ments to  the  bill.  It  was  my  pleasure 
to  work  closely  with  the  chairman  and 
committee  staff  in  developing  the  sub- 
stitute which  we  accepted  today.  The 
substitute  incorporates  nearly  every 
suggestion  presented  diuing  the  hear- 
ings, and  it  has  received  the  full  sup- 
port of  all  those  interested  in  the  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  approved  by  the  subconunit- 
tee  authorizes  direct  investments  by 
bank  holding  companies  tuid  bankers' 
banks  in  export  trading  companies. 
The  bill  defines  export  trading  compa- 
nies (ETC's)  as  organizations  operated 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  facilitat- 
ing U.S.  exports.  ETC's  may  provide  a 
wide  range  of  export  services  includ- 
ing: Consulting,  international  market 
research,  advertising,  marketing,  prod- 
uct research  and  design,  legal  assist- 
ance, transportation,  warehousing,  for- 
eign exchange,  and  financing.  The 
subcommittee  bill  specifically  permits 
ETC's  to  take  title  to  goods  and  make 
minor  product  modifications  essential 
to  completing  an  export  sale. 

Because  investment  in  such  enter- 
prises constitutes  a  significant  relax- 
ation of  the  historic  separation  of 
banking  and  commerce,  the  subcom- 
mittee carefully  reviewed  the  terms 
and  conditions  of  bank  holding  compa- 
ny participation.  Our  goals  were  to 
preserve  necessary  safeguards  for  the 
continuing  safety  and  soundness  of 
banking  institutions  without  imposing 
excessive  restrictions  which  might 
Jeopardize  the  usefulness  of  the  new 
investment  authority.  I  am  pleased 
that  the  subcommittee  reached  an 
agreement  requiring  that  an  investing 
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bank  holding  company  or  banker's 
bank  notify  the  Federal  Reserve 
before  investing  over  5  percent  of  the 
parent  institutions  capital  and  surplus. 
Grounds  for  Fed  disapproval  of  a  pro- 
posed investment  are  limited  to  safety 
and  soundness  and  antitrust.  Total  in- 
vestment by  a  bank  holding  company 
and  its  sul>sidiarie8,  including  loans,  is 
limited  to  10  percent  of  the  holding 
companies  consolidated  capital,  and 
there  are  prohibitions  against  lending 
on  preferential  terms. 

During  the  hearings,  I  Joined  many 
industry  witnesses  in  pointing  out  a  se- 
rious deficiency  in  the  original  version 
of  H.R.  6016.  Export  trading  compa- 
nies were  barred  from  taking  the  name 
of  their  parent  holding  company.  It 
quickly  became  clear  to  members  of 
the  subcommittee  that  such  a  prohibi- 
tion would  prevent  U.S.  firms  from 
taking  advantage  of  the  goodwill  and 
name  recognition  built  up  by  UJ5. 
banks  which  have  been  active  in  for- 
eign markets.  On  this,  as  well  as  many 
other  issues,  the  chairman  was  most 
receptive  to  oiur  arguments,  and  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  this  prohibition 
was  dropped  from  the  final  version  of 
the  biU. 

Rarely,  if  ever,  has  the  legislative 
process  worked  more  efficiently  in  de- 
veloping legislation  which  acconuno- 
dates  divergent  viewpoints  and  meets 
the  practical  needs  of  those  who  wiU 
use  it.  This  is  a  bill  of  which  all  of  us 
can  be  proud,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  Join  me  in  supporting  the  chair- 
man's substitute.* 


RETIREMENT  OF  BRUCE  CRANE 
FROM  THE  DALTON  REPUBLI- 
CAN TOWN  COMMITTEE 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSnTS 
IH  THX  HOUSE  OF  RSPRESKMTATIVXS 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  the 
accomplishments  of  my  good  friend 
and  political  mentor,  Bruce  Crane,  on 
the  occasion  of  his  retirement  from 
the  Dalton  Republican  Town  Commit- 
tee after  51  years  of  dedicated  service. 

While  Bruce  is  one  of  the  great  busi- 
ness leaders  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, he  is  best  luiown  as  a  compas- 
sionate and  strong  community  and  po- 
litical leader.  His  great  works  on 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Republican  Party  have  proved 
over  and  over  again  that  human  con- 
cern and  Republicanism  are  the 
staunchest  of  allies. 

Most  fortunately,  I  have  had  the 
rare  privilege  of  working  with  Bruce 
for  numy  years,  and  I  can  only  hope 
that  I  have  gleaned  an  ounce  of  his 
unending  wisdom.  Personally,  he  has 
been  a  close  and  valued  friend  for 
nearly  as  long  as  I  can  remember.  Pro- 
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fessionally,  he  has  been  my  political 
father,  a  reliable  mentor,  and  an  in- 
valuable source  of  strength,  support, 
and  advice. 

I  know  that  Republicans  throughout 
the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts 
and  the  Nation  have  benefited  from 
Bruce's  support  and  his  dedicated 
service  to  the  party  both  at  the  local 
level  and  as  a  national  conunitteeman, 
but  because  of  my  special  relationship 
with  him,  I  have  been  especially 
blessed.  I  can  say  quite  honestly  and 
proudly  that  I  would  not  be  what  I  am 
or  where  I  am  today  if  it  were  not  for 
Bruce  Crane. 

I  am  sure  that  the  other  members  of 
the  Dalton  Republican  Town  Commit- 
tee all  share  my  regrets  at  seeing 
Bruce  relinquish  his  position  with 
them,  but  I  also  am  certain  that  they 
share  my  Joy  over  the  fact  that  he  is 
not  "stepping  down;"  he  is  merely 
"stepping  aside"  to  let  his  legacy  carry 
on,  as  it  surely  wlll.« 


COMMENDING  MARION  J. 

WOODS.  DIRECTOR.  CALIFOR- 
NIA STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
SOCIAL  SERVICES 


HON.  MERVYN  M.  DYMALLY 

orcAuroMiiA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REFRESEIfTATrVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DYMALLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  take  this  occasion  to  publicly  com- 
mend one  of  California's  finest  public 
servants.  Mr.  Marion  J.  Woods. 

Mr.  Woods  is  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia State  Department  of  Social  Serv- 
ices, having  been  appointed  to  that  po- 
sition by  Gov.  Jerry  Brown  in  1975.  As 
director  of  this  agency,  he  administers 
a  complex.  multibillion-doUar  welfare 
and  social  services  program  for  all  of 
California's  58  counties. 

In  the  7  years  that  ^r.  Woods  has 
been  in  this  position,  he  has  com- 
manded the  respect  and  admiration  of 
elected  and  appointed  officials  and 
career  employees  at  the  National, 
State,  and  local  levels.  At  the  same 
time,  he  has  won  the  trust  and  affec- 
tion of  countless  individuals  and  orga- 
nizations engaged  at  the  community 
level  in  advocacy  efforts  for  social  Jus- 
tice. 

A  native  of  Georgia  and  graduate  of 
Morehouse  College,  Mr.  Woods  began 
his  career  as  a  social  worker.  His  abid- 
ing conmiitment  to  the  dignity  of  all 
hiunan  beings  has  ever  been  evident  as 
he  progressed  through  a  series  of  chal- 
lenges that  included  appointments  as 
the  first  director  of  the  Sacramento 
Area  Economic  Opportunity  Council, 
chief  of  Manpower  Training  and  De- 
velopment in  the  California  Employ- 
ment Department,  head  of  the  work 
incentive  program,  director  of  a  multi- 
million-dollar management  consulting 
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firm,  and  subsequently  president  of 
his  own  management  consulting  firm. 

Mr.  Woods'  contributions  in  commu- 
nity service  match  those  in  govern- 
ment service,  as  he  frequently  lectures 
in  colleges  and  universities  throughout 
the  State,  and  serves  actively  in  nu- 
merous organizations  ranging  from 
the  Black  Americans  Political  Associa- 
tion of  California  to  the  Northern 
California  United  Way  Board  of  Direc- 
tors. He  was  appointed  by  Governor 
Brown  to  serve  on  the  State  task  force 
assigned  to  aid  Indochinese  refugees  in 
California,  and  serves  on  the  Gover- 
nor's Committee  on  Emplo5nment  of 
the  Handicapped. 

Mr.  Woods'  service  to  the  citizens  of 
California  ranks  him,  in  my  estima- 
tion, as  the  exemplary  example  of 
what  can  be  accomplished  by  a  strong, 
but  sensitive,  human  being  who  Is  de- 
termined to  work  within  the  system  on 
behalf  of  the  people.  I  am  proud  to  ac- 
knowledge this  gentleman  as  a  profes- 
sional colleague  and  as  a  friend.  On 
behalf  of  my  constituents  and  the  resi- 
dents of  California,  I  extend  to  him 
our  heartfelt  gratitude  for  his  devoted 
efforts  and  many  accomplishments.* 
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PEPERAL  GRANTS  TO  AID 
STUDENTS 


REV.  BILLY  GRAHAM  AND  THE 
SOVIET  UNION 


HON.  JACK  HELDS 

or  TEXAS 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  RSFRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Southern  Baptist  and  a  strong  Chris- 
tian, I  have  always  been  and  continue 
to  be  an  admirer  of  the  Reverend  Billy 
Graham.  I  am.  however,  very  disheart- 
ened by  his  recent  remarlcs  on  reli- 
gious freedom  in  the  Soviet  Union.  His 
implications  that  "There  is  no  evi- 
dence of  religious  repression  in  the 
Soviet  Union,"  and  that.  "Churches  in 
the  U.S.S.R.  were  at  least  as  full  as 
those  in  Charlotte,  N.C.,"  are  clearly 
misleading  to  the  American  public. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  considerable 
data  compiled  by  the  Helsinki  Com- 
mission and  the  National  Conference 
on  Soviet  Jewry  which  clearly  indi- 
cates that  the  Soviet  Union  continues 
anti-Semitic  and  anti-Christian  prac- 
tices and  persists  in  its  repression  and 
persecution  of  innocent  citizens. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  evi- 
dence that  30,000  Soviet  Pentecostals 
and  Baptists  have  tried  to  emigrate 
from  the  U.S.S.R.,  to  no  avail.  While 
the  U.S.S.R.  does  allow  some  Jewish 
emigration,  the  figures  have  decreased 
drastically  in  the  last  few  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  repressive  poli- 
cies must  be  curtailed.  I  am  working  in 
this  Congress  to  help  influence  those 
in  the  Kremlin  to  permit  their  citizens 
to  emigrate  for  religious  reasons.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  become  Involved 
in  this  most  important  effort.* 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  nxiNois 

IN  T^  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATrVES 

Tixsday,  June  22,  1982 
Mr.  $IMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  other 


day  I 
spectec 


It  is 
velous 


■eceived  a  letter  from  our  re- 
colleague,    Mike    Syhar    of 
Oklahobia,    enclosing   a   handwritten 
letter  fi  -om  Ms.  Joan  Angell. 

one  of  those  thoughtful,  mar- 
gestures  that  makes  all  the 
time  yqu  put  into  these  efforts  worth- 
while. 

hope  it  wiU  make  those  who 
want  tt  cut  liack  on  opportunity  in 
this  country  think  twice. 

I  am  inserting  a  copy  of  her  letter  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 
The  letter  follows: 

[  March  3,  1982. 

I  wanted  to  personally  thank,  the  Govern- 
ment agency;  that  is  responsible  for  Federal 
grants  t#  aid  students  In  their  pursuit  of  a 
higher  education. 

It  has  made  my  son's  goal  a  lot  easier  for 
him  to  complete  his  education.  For  the  past 
5  years,  Russell  has  attended  Oklahoma 
State  University,  with  the  grants  and  a  lot 
of  hard  work  on  his  part,  he  works  24  hours 
on  the  vfeekend,  a  Job  he  has  held  since  he 
was  17,  (he  will  graduate  this  year  in  the 
school  of  accounting.  He  has  maintained  a  B 
overall  average  and  been  on  the  Dean's 
honor  roll  5  times. 

You  t»ve  helped,  along  with  Almighty 
God,  to  preate  a  more  productive  employee 
and  higher  wage  earner,  which  in  return, 
higher  taxes  for  the  Government,  a 
better  f i  ture  for  him,  and  for  me  and  his 
wife  and  our  family,  a  source  of  pride. 
God  bibss  our  country,  where,  with  a  capa- 
and  a  determination,  the  American 
still  alive  and  doing  well, 
see  gentlemen  the  money  is  not 
only  "loaned"  for  a  richer 


ble  mindl  s 
dream  is: 
So  yo\ 
being  wfisted 
future. 

Siilcerely, 


Joan  Amckll.* 


HIRE  ONE  YOUTH 


HOI .  THOMAS  B.  EVANS,  JR. 

or  DELAWARK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

'  Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 
•  Mr.  BVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  rise  to  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  concept  of  Hire  One 
Youth,|a  nationwide  effort  to  employ 
minoritk  and  disadvantaged  young 
people.] 

The  t>resent  rate  of  unemployment 
among  America's  minority  youth  is  a 
denial  j>f  both  hope  and  opportunity. 
The  fact  that  many  of  our  young 
people  want  to  work  and  cannot  find 
employment  is  repeatedly  demonstrat- 
ed by  the  substantial  numbers  of 
youiig  people  who  turn  out  to  apply 
for  a  hi  ndf ul  of  jobs. 

The  irst  Job  for  a  young  person  is 
vital.  Mith  the  chance  to  break  into 
the   m4rketplace   there   is   real   hope 


and  volunt 
at  least  oi 
already  do: 
must    do 
sector 
emment's 
training,  t: 
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that  a  youi^g  person  will  become  a  con- 
structive miember  of  society. 

Hire  One  Youth,  initiated  by  my 
friend  the  lieverend  Leon  Sullivan  and 
sponsored  fty  the  Opportunities  Indus- 
trialization Centers,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commeitee,  and  the  United  Way,  is 
a  challenge  to  our  business,  religious, 
y  institutions  to  each  hire 
young  person.  Many  are 
an  excellent  job,  but  we 
ore.  While  the  private 
t  completely  replace  Gov- 
ponsibility  to  support  job 
private  sector  is  absolute- 
ly essential!  in  order  to  solve  the  long- 
term  problems  related  to  youth  unem- 
ployment. ' 

We  are  Committed  to  a  strong  na- 
tional defense:  We  are  conunitted  to 
rebuilding  the  infrastructure  of  Amer- 
ica's older  titles— but  our  commitment 
and  succesi  in  these  tasks  and  others 
depends  upon  those  who  carry  out  the 
job.  Without  a  commitment  from 
every  one  df  us  to  insure  that  a  young 
person  has  the  opportunity  to  work, 
our  national  security  and  our  cities 
will  be  vulnerable  to  an  internal 
human  deQay.  Young  people  are  our 
Nation's  greatest  natural  resource— a 
resource  w^  must  not  waste. 

Our  destmy  as  a  nation  does  not  lie 
in  bringing  people  down  to  some 
common  standard,  but  rather  by 
giving  all  Americans— young  and  old 
alike— an  opportunity  to  achieve  their 
highest  po^ntial.  Hire  One  Youth  can 
be  a  major  contribution  to  this  end.a 


REMEM  BERING  THE  GI  BILL 


HON.  M\RGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OF  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  n  OUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  22,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  par- 
ticipants in  the  political  process.  Mem- 
bers of  CcHigress,  the  media,  interest 
groups,  and  voters  have  a  tendency  to 
label  groui^  and  organizations,  as  well 
as  individufeils,  as  liberal  or  conserva- 
tive, progr^ive  or  reactionary,  middle 
of  the  road  or  extreme.  This  all  too 
human  tendency  to  stereotype  is  rein- 
forced by  tjhe  practice  of  counting  up 
votes,  and  then  assigning  a  numerical 
score  on  the  basis  of  a  predetermined 
standard  of  political  morality. 

Fortunatsly  or  unfortunately,  you 
cannot  assi  sn  a  score  to  independence 
of  mind.  12  et  it  is  that  willingness  to 
look  at  issies  with  a  fresh  and  open 
mind  that  i  hould  be  the  hallmark  of  a 
delegate  tu  a  representative  and  delib- 
erative body,  as  the  18th  century  par- 
liamentarian Edmund  Burke  wrote  in 
his  famoui  letter  to  the  electors  of 
Bristol. 

Such  flexibility  should  also  be  char- 
acteristic or  interest  groups,  especially 
large  mempership  organizations,  com- 
posed of  Republicans,  Democrats,  and 
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Independents,  liberal,  moderate,  and 
conservative.  But,  all  too  often,  such 
organizations  slip  into  the  easy  pat- 
tern of  adopting  a  political  line  or  cast 
of  kind— and  sticking  with  it  even 
when  circumstances  change. 

There  are  some  notable  exceptions 
to  the  rule,  thankfully.  The  occasion 
of  the  forthcoming  annual  convention 
of  the  63,000-member  American 
Legion  in  Fall  River,  June  23-26,  gives 
me  an  opportunity  to  place  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  account  of 
perhaps  the  most  remarkable  excep- 
tion. 

As  I  am  sure  my  good  friend,  Alvin 
Fuller,  supervisor  at  Quacker  Mills, 
Fall  River,  and  sole  nominee  for  State 
chairman  will  recognize,  this  is  the 
story  of  the  American  Legion,  two  re- 
markable Massachusetts  newspaper- 
men, and  the  GI  bill  of  rights. 

Unconventional  Wisdom:  The  GI  Bill  of 
Rights  and  the  American  Legion 

They  retrained  attack  dogs  after  they 
trained  them  to  kill,  before  they  let  them 
out.  But  they  didn't  do  anything  for  men." 

The  words  are  those  of  John  Swift,  state 
adjutant  of  the  Massachusetts  Department 
of  the  American  Legion.  But  the  feeling 
they  express  was  that  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  World  War  I  sailors  and  doughboys 
who  came  back  home  from  being  "over 
there"— to  nothing. 

With  the  exception  of  the  meager  care  af- 
forded to  the  sick  and  wounded  in  state  sup- 
ported Soldiers  and  Sailors  homes,  there 
were  not  benefits.  The  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration wasn't  to  be  established  until  1931. 

It  was  the  time  of  the  great  "Red  Scare." 
Anarchists  were  sending  l5tter  bombs  to 
Washington  officials,  and  Washington  offi- 
cials, in  turn,  were  rounding  up  "radicals" 
and  subversives  and  literally  shipping  them 
to  Russia. 

On  Feb.  15,  1919,  then  MaJ.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Jr.,  soii  ui  the  former  president 
of  the  United  States,  invited  20  friends  to 
dinner  at  a  French  military  club  in  Paris. 
Before  the  night  was  over,  organization 
plans  for  a  veterans'  association,  which  now 
number  2,700,000,  to  be  called  the  American 
Legion  had  been  formulated. 

First  hundreds,  then  thousands  of  veter- 
ans joined  American  Legion  posts  which 
began  to  spread  all  over  the  country.  Times 
were  tough,  jobs  were  scarce  and  dema- 
gogues were  eager  to  encourage  veterans  to 
fight  over  whatever  was  available. 

With  the  return  of  prosperity  and  "nor- 
malcy," people,  even  rank  and  file  members 
of  the  Legion,  were  quick  to  forget.  But  that 
number  did  not  include  many  present  and 
future— leaders  of  the  Legion. 

When  the  Second  World  War  broke  out  a 
generation  of  leaders  had  been  formed 
within  the  Legion  who  had  both  political 
experience  and  savvy— and  a  very  clear  idea 
of  what  would  be  needed  to  help  literally 
millions  of  veterans  coming  back  from  a  war 
that  inevitably  last  longer  and  cause  greater 
readjustment  problems  than  World  War  I. 

Henry  W.  Colmery,  described  as  "the 
father  of  the  G.I.  Bill"  by  Raymond  Moley 
in  the  definitive  "American  Legion  Story." 
took  two  years  out  of  his  career  as  an  attor- 
ney to  draft  the  enormous  piece  of  legisla- 
tion. Other  members  of  the  Legion  gave 
their  time  to  lobby  for  the  bill  in  Congress 
or  take  their  Congressman  up  on  it  back 
home. 
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And  it  wasn't  going  to  be  easy.  Almost 
every  other  veterans  organization  was  op- 
posed, if  only  because  of  the  cost.  Such 
prominent  educators  as  President  James 
Conant  of  Harvard  and  President  James 
Maynard  Hutchins  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago were  adamantly  opposed  to  the  educa- 
tion provisions  of  the  bill. 

They  repeatedly  warned  Congress  that  an 
influx  of  battle  hardened,  raucous  ex-serv- 
icemen—with tuition,  board,  books,  and 
even  beer  money  paid  for  by  the  govern- 
ment—onto the  college  campus  could  de- 
stroy higher  education  in  America. 

Conant,  Hutchins  and  the  entire  edu- 
cational—and Intellectual— establishment 
were  soon  to  admit  the  returning  service- 
men were  the  most  serious  and  dedicated 
students  ever  seen  on  the  American  college 
campus. 

The  fact  that  their  earlier  view  did  not 
prevail— and  the  fact  they  were  given  an  op- 
portunity to  change  their  minds  even  as 
hundreds  of  thousands  were  given  the  op- 
portunity to  become  the  first  in  their  family 
to  attend  college— was  due.  In  some  part,  at 
least,  to  a  communication  tool  rarely  associ- 
ated with  higher  education:  the  tabloid 
newspaper. 

The  tabloid  newspaper,  designed  to  be 
read  on  buses,  street  cars  and  subway  trains, 
was  at  its  height  of  popularity  in  the  1940's. 
Its  sharp  pictures  and  crisp  writing  usually 
featured  love  nests,  gang  wars,  political 
scandals,  movie  stars,  theater  news— not 
education. 

Walter  Howie,  the  editor  of  both  the 
Boston  Record  and  Boston  American,  two 
round-the-clock,  deadline-every-hour  tabs, 
was  the  best  known  tabloid  newspaperman 
of  the  day,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
"The  Chief"— William  Randolph  Hearst 
himself.  He  was  the  model  for  Walter 
Bums,  the  fast  talking  managing  editor  of 
the  Chicago  American  in  "The  Front  Page," 
the  classic  newspaper  melodrama,  a  role  suc- 
cessively played  by  Pat  O'Brien,  Gary  Grant 
and  Walter  Matthau  on  the  screen  over  the 
years. 

The  G.I.  Bill  tickled  Howie  with  its  poten- 
tial for  mass  merchandising— this  time  of 
education  rather  than  newspapers— and  he 
persuaded  "The  Chief"  to  detail  Frank 
Riley  of  the  Record  staff  to  cover  its  pas- 
sage through  the  legislative  process  to  make 
sure  it  wasn't  bottled  up  or  shunted  aside. 
At  a  time  when  the  Washington  press  corps 
wasn't  much  larger  than  the  number  of  re- 
porters assigned  to  the  police  beat  in  the 
bigger  cities — and  any  other  beat  was  almost 
nonexistent— Riley  was  the  only  reporter 
solely  assigned  to  cover  the  progress  of  the 
G.I.  BUI. 

He  attended  every  subcommittee  and  com- 
mittee meeting,  every  floor  debate,  every 
press  conference  as  well  as  many  meetings 
and  conferences  closed  to  other  members  of 
the  press. 

By  the  time  the  two  years  needed  to  pass 
the  bill  elapsed,  Riley  and  Howie,  the 
Record  and  American  and  the  entire  Hearst 
newspaper  chain,  like  Walter  Bums  and  the 
fictional  Chicago  American  had  to  come 
"riding  to  the  rescue"  of  the  bill  more  than 
once. 

On  June  26.  President  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  signed  into  law  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion most  of  what  would  later  be  called  the 
"esUblishment"  regarded  as  populist  moon- 
shine. More  than  three  weeks  earlier,  the 
now  Gen.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Jr.  helped 
lead  the  D-Day  invasion  onto  the  beaches  of 
Normandy.  On  July  12.  Gen.  Roosevelt  died 
in  the  breakout  from  the  beaches. 
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But  he  died  knowing  the  G.I  Bill,  a  biU 
drafted  and  developed  by  the  veterans  orga- 
nization he  had  formed,  was  now  the  law  of 
the  land. 

Neither  he,  of  course,  the  members  of  the 
Legion.  Howie,  Riley  or  "The  Chief"  had 
any  idea  how  the  G.I.  Bill  would  transform 
that  land,  socially,  educationally,  economi- 
cally, even  creating  an  entirely  new  life 
style  in  a  place  called  suburbia 

Roosevelt.  Henry  Colmery  of  the  legion, 
Riley,  Howie  and  Hearst  were  not  ideolo- 
gists, but  pragmatists  with  an  abiding  faith 
in  the  capacity— and  willingness— of  the  av- 
erage American  to  seize  opportunity  and 
make  the  most  of  it. 

They  didn't  keep  scores.  They  had  ideas, 
instead,  ideas  to  help  people  who  wanted  to 
get  an  education,  to  buy  a  home,  start  a 
business,  or  just  be  given  some  time  to  come 
to  terms  with  their  memories  of  the  war, 
the  "52-$20"  Club.  $20  a  week  for  52  weeks. 

And  it  paid  off— before  or  since.  The  in- 
creased taxes  paid  by  those  who  took  advan- 
tage of  the  education  component  of  the  bill 
alone  paid  for  itself  time  and  time  again. 

Ours  are  troubled  times— but  much  less 
troubled  than  they  would  be  if  it  weren't  for 
the  passage  of  the  G.I.  Bill.  In  fact,  we 
might  trace  some  of  our  problems  today  to 
an  unexpected  side  effect  of  the  bill,  the  ex- 
cessive production  of  "experts." 

It  wasn't  experts  who  put  the  G.I.  Bill  to- 
gether, and  made  it  into  law.  They  were 
common  sense  people  who  had  some 
common  sense  ideas— not  experts  with 
"magic  formulas"  stnmg  together  from 
remnants  of  ideological  failures  of  the 
past— substituting  scores  for  answers. 

America  didn't  become  great  simply  be- 
cause we  had  great  natural  resources.  Amer- 
ica became  great  because  we  had  people 
who  knew  how  to  take  advantage  of  those 
resources.  If  we  need  a  symbol  of  America, 
other  than  the  bald  eagle  or  the  flag,  pic- 
tures of  school  houses  would  do. 

We  must  help  people  who  cannot  help 
themselves.  But  the  first  thing  we  must 
teach  them  is  how  to  help  themselves.  The 
only  capital  we  can  depend  upon  in  the  long 
run  is  human  capital. 

And,  if  we  forget  that,  the  story  of  the 
G.I.  Bill  of  Rights,  the  American  Legion— 
and  two  tabloid  newspapermen  from  Massa- 
chusetts—may serve  as  a  reminder.* 
• 


ABERDEEN,  A  GOOD  CHOICE 


HON.  CUNT  ROBERTS 

or  south  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speaker,  thsre  are  several  of  my 
colleagues  questioning  and  opposing 
the  reorganization  plan  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This 
plan  would  combine  existing  area  of- 
fices into  regional  offices.  Including 
the  North  Central  Center,  to  be  locat- 
ed in  Aberdeen,  S.  Dak. 

I  strongly  support  this  reorganiza- 
tion plan.  The  benefits  to  the  Indian 
tribes  and  the  taxpayer,  together  with 
the  reduction  in  bureaucracy,  far  out- 
weigh any  argument  the  opponents 
can  raise.  The  Sioux  Falls  Argus 
Leader  ran  an  editorial  concerning 
this  issue  on  June  7,  1982.  I  would  like 
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to  allow  my  colleagues  the  opportuni- 
ty to  examine  this  issue  through  this 
editorial.  The  text  is  as  follows: 

Abirdeeh  Oood  Choice  roR  Enlarged  BIA 
OmcE 

Thanks  to  sharp  opposition  from  South 
Daliota  and  particularly,  Aberdeen  and  its 
civic  leadership,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs (BIA)  has  abandoned  plans  to  close  its 
Aberdeen  office  and  instead  will  make  It  the 
largest  regional  office  in  the  country. 

Members  of  the  state's  congressional  dele- 
gation, Oov.  William  Janklow,  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt  and  Vice  President 
George  Bush,  among  others,  share  the 
credit  with  Aberdeen  for  the  new  decision. 

The  Aberdeen  office  will  be  known  as  the 
North  Central  Center  and  provide  all  BIA 
services  to  Indians  in  10  states  in  the  region. 
The  plan,  we  believe,  is  much  more  sensible 
and  less  expensive  than  the  one  it  supersed- 
ed. That,  among  other  things,  proposed  clos- 
ing the  Aberdeen  office  and  consolidating  it 
with  the  Billings,  Mont.,  office  in  a  new  re- 
gional office  at  Rapid  City. 

The  new  plan  will  leave  small  BIA  offices 
in  Billings  and  Minneapolis,  which  will  now 
report  to  Aberdeen.  The  number  of  workers 
at  Aberdeen  will  be  Increased  from  154  to 
38S  and  increase  the  annual  payroll  by  $2.5 
million. 

Aberdeen's  advantage  in  being  close  to 
tribes  in  the  Dakotas  will  work  as  well  for 
Indians  in  the  entire  area  the  new  office  will 
serve.  Other  states  Included  under  the  new 
plan  are  Wyoming.  Nebraska,  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Iowa.  Kansas  and 
eastern  Montana. 

The  BIA's  national  plan  cuts  the  number 
of  existing  area  and  educational  offices 
from  13  to  five  and  is  intended  to  save  $16 
million  a  year  in  administrative  costs,  after 
a  time  $7  million  reorganization  expense. 
The  propoBal.  according  to  John  Fritz,  an 
aaslstant  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs,  is  sup- 
posed to  save  money  by  reducing  372  admin- 
istrative positions  and  to  improve  services  to 
the  tribes. 

We  hope  it  does  both.  The  Reagan  admin- 
istration should  apply  the  savings  to  educa- 
tional services  and  more  money  for  the 
Indian  Health  Service.  That  agency  is  oper- 
ating under  extreme  budget  handicaps  in 
the  Dakotas.  Iowa  and  Nebraska  under  a 
policy  that  forces  its  doctors  to  wait  some- 
times for  an  emergency  before  sending  a 
sick  patient  to  the  hospital. 

The  policy  is  not  fair.  It  requires  66,000 
Indian  patients  in  the  area  served  by  the 
Aberdeen  office  to  be  in  danger  of  losing  life 
or  limb  before  the  government  will  pay  for 
their  treatment  at  private  hospitals. 

The  federal  government's  obligation  for 
education  and  medical  care  of  Indian  tribes 
should  be  met— fairly  and  adequately.  We 
think  there's  a  better  chance  that  the  BIA 
can  meet  this  goal  from  a  headquarters  in 
Aberdeen. 

That  city's  choice  is  a  departure  from 
usual  reorganization  efforts  by  administra- 
tions of  either  major  political  party.  Invari- 
ably, large  field  offices  end  up  in  metropoli- 
tan areas,  often  remote  from  the  people 
who  are  supposed  to  get  the  services. 

In  this  case,  the  largest  regional  office  in 
the  nation  will  be  close  to  tribes  and  major 
reservations  on  the  Northern  Plains.  That  is 
a  plus.  So  is  Aberdeen's  interest  in  providing 
continued  community  support  for  the  new 
center.9 
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IING  THE  PLASTIC  BtJLLET 
NORTHERN  IRELAND 


June  22,  1982 


mi.  BENJAMIN  A.  GILMAN 

or  mew  YORK 

IN  tHE  HOUSE  OF  REPRZSENTATIVCS 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 


•  Mr.  GILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  several 
weeks! ago,  our  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on 
Irish  Affairs  met  with  Richard  Balfe, 
a  menlber  of  the  European  Parliament 
who  has  been  active  in  ushering 
through  a  resolution  which  banned 
the  u^  of  plastic  bullets  by  member 
nations.  Mr.  Balfe,  who  serves  in  the 
European  Parliament,  and  who  repre- 
sents the  district  of  London,  explained 
to  the  committee  that  the  Parliament 
was  highly  supportive  of  this  resolu- 
tion aiid  passed  it  earlier  this  spring. 

The  issue  of  the  plastic  bullet  is  one 
which  is  of  grave  concern  to  me,  and 
to  many  of  my  colleagues.  Since  the 
begin4ing  of  1981,  12  persons  includ- 
ing 5  children  under  the  age  of  15 
have  been  killed  by  the  plastic  bullets 
used  ^y  the  security  forces  in  North- 
em  Ireland.  Additionally.  175  have 
been  Injured,  including  several  who 
were  blinded.  In  meeting  with  some  of 
these  victims  last  month,  I  heard  first- 
hand the  horrors  facing  the  innocent 
victim^  of  the  plastic  bullet. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  European  Parlia- 
ment pn  the  brave,  outspoken  stand 
they  tbok  in  approving  this  resolution. 
In  keoiing  with  the  truly  humanitari- 
an concerns  of  the  Parliament,  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution  underscores 
again  the  progressive  nature  of  the 
Parliamentary  agenda. 

Incidentally,  several  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  have  Joined 
forces!  in  offering  our  own  resolution 
whichi  commends  the  Parliament  on 
this  Ktion,  and  which  reaffirms  our 
oppos^lon  to  the  use  of  the  bullets. 
Our  resolution  also  calls  for  the  termi- 
nation of  the  use  of  the  buUets  by  se- 
curity forces  in  Northern  Ireland  to 
avoid  any  further  injuries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  so  that  my  colleagues 
will  more  fully  understand  the  grim 
facts  surrounding  the  truth  about  the 

t  bullet,  I  am  inserting  Mr. 
remarks  into  the  Rxcoro: 
mr  or  Mr.  Richars  Baltb.  Mrmser 
EUROraAM  PARUAXKIfT,  BDORE  THE 
>c  comorrsaionai.  committee  por 
Kttkum 
Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the  Com- 
mltteci  may  I  thank  you  for  sparing  the 
time  fqom  what  I  know  is  a  busy  schedule  to 
le  the  opportunity  of  addressing  you 
briefly]  about  Ireland. 
My  fame  is  Richard  Balfe  and  I  am  the 
r  of  the  European  Parliament  for 
uth  London.  The  European  Parlia- 
the  Common  Market  Parliament 
leets  in  Strasbourg  and  Brussels.  It 
consistis  of  435  members  elected  by  direct 
suffrage,  each  of  the  ten  memt>er  states 
have  a  different  number  of  members  accord- 
ing to  their  population  size.  The  UK  has  81 
and  Ireland  has  15. 


My  own  Interest  in  Ireland  is  based  on 
close  family  ties.  My  father  came  to  Eng- 
land from  Dublin  In  1942  shortly  before  I 
was  bom.  Many  of  my  relatives  are  still 
there  today  including  a  sister,  and  I  visit 
Ireland  regularly.  I  am  therefore  one  of  the 
small  group  of  UK  politicians  with  strong 
Irish  conneetions. 

There  have  always  been  UK  parliamentar- 
ians who  ale  sympathetic  to  Ireland  and  to 
union.  Th^y  have  never  been  a  large 
number  but  it  is  important  to  realize  that 
the  Irish  c^use  has  never  been  totally  with- 
out friends  in  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
cause  has  also  had  varying  levels  of  support 
outside  the  political  system  from  the  consid- 
erable Irish  population  in  the  UK.  This  sup- 
port Is  exiressed  through  Irish  clubs  and 
through  th«  Irish  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  iin  Britain.  Catholic  newspapers 
with  varyinJK  degrees  of  enthusiasm  support 
the  reunifioation  of  Ireland. 

LAdies  and  gentlemen.  Britain  cannot  win 
in  Ireland.  The  population  in  the  North  is 
under  military  rule,  armoured  personnel 
carriers  patrol  the  streets,  armed  soldiers 
are  seen  everywhere  and  all  the  equipment 
of  a  moders  military  machine  is  extensively 
deployed  in  order  to  secure  the  questionable 
policy  of  re|taining  the  6  counties  as  part  of 
Great  Britain. 

The  six  dounties  are  not  part  of  Britain, 
they  are  territorially,  historically  and  emo- 
tionally part  of  a  32  county  Ireland.  To  sep- 
arate this  part  from  the  rest  of  the  country 
is  as  illogical  as  to  separate  a  few  counties  of 
EIngland  away  from  the  rest  of  the  country. 

Today  specifically  I  want  to  ask  your  sup- 
port in  tw^  areas.  Firstly,  the  banning  of 
plastic  bullets  and  secondly  the  building  of 
links  between  your  group  and  European 
politicians  ^ho  also  support  the  reunifica- 
tion of  Ireland. 

Plastic  bullets  are  a  specially  designed  riot 
control  weapon.  They  are  made  of  solid 
plastic,  are  9  cm  long  and  3.8  in  diameter, 
and  weigh  135  grammes.  Fired  from  a  spe- 
cial short-barrelled  weapon,  rifled  to  make 
them  spin,  they  have  a  velocity  at  45  metres 
of  47  m/sec  (equivalent  to  240  lun/h),  and 
are  reputed  accurate  at  70  metres.  Instruc- 
tions to  Bfitish  security  forces  in  Ireland 
are  that  they  should  be  "aimed  directly  at 
the  target  at  not  less  than  a  distance  of  20 
metres" 

Plastic  bi 
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llets  have  been  sanctioned  for 
British  security  forces  in  the 
eland  since  August  1976.  But 
only  come  into  regular  and 
widespread|  use  since  1981.  In  the  course  of 
the  last  year  11  civilians  have  been  killed 
and  large  numbers  maimed  (some  of  them 
blinded).  Between  April  and  August  1981.  7 
civilians  wore  Itilled.  including  a  girl  of  12.  a 
girl  of  14.  a  boy  of  15  and  a  mother  out 
shopping  Who  was  hit  at  a  range  of  6 
metres.  Over  the  same  5  months  60  civilians 
were  seriously  injured. 

Plastic  bullets  were  brought  in  to  replace 
the  rubber  bullets  used  previously.  Rubber 
bullets  were  lighter,  and  security  forces 
were  instrticted  to  bounce  them  off  the 
ground,  not  fire  them  directly  at  people. 
They  were  used  by  police  and  soldiers  to 
break  up  demonstrations,  prior  to  moving  in 
to  try  to  niake  arrests.  Only  3  deaths  of  ci- 
vilians were  caused  by  them. 

Plastic  ballets  are  being  used  almost  ex- 
clusively by  forces  firing  from  inside  ar- 
moured vehicles,  often  on  the  move.  Since 
1981  this  Itas  been  the  main  security  force 
tactic.  Official  British  sources  say  that 
24,300  pladtic  bullets  were  fired  in  the  first 
seven  months  of  1981.  Whereas  the  use  of 
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live  ammunition  in  riot  situations  is  subject 
to  strict  rules  (set  out  on  a  "yellow  card" 
issued  to  soldiers  and  police),  there  are  no 
such  controls  on  the  use  of  plastic  bullets. 

Plastic  bullets  are  luiown  to  have  been 
issued  to  police  forces  in  the  United  King- 
dom, but  their  use  has  not  been  ordered. 
Home  Secretary  William  Whitelaw  stated 
after  the  riots  in  Liverpool  that  the  use  of 
plastic  bullets  had  not  been  authorised  "in 
case  someone  might  get  killed". 

They  have  been  issued  in  Belgium,  but 
used  on  only  one  occasion,  in  1979.  The  Bel- 
gian minister  of  the  interior  admitted  then 
that  they  could  by  fatal. 

There  has  been  considerable  debate  in  the 
Netherland  about  whether  to  issue  plastic 
bullets  to  police  instead  of  normal  ammuni- 
tion, but  the  general  feeling  Is  against  on 
grounds  of  danger. 

They  were  also  once  used  in  Zurich  but 
following  the  blinding  of  two  youths,  the 
city  parliament  voted  against  their  further 
use.  They  are  not  in  use  elsewhere  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

For  many  months  a  group  of  members  led 
by  Neil  Blaney  had  pushed  for  a  debate  on 
plastic  buUets.  On  May  13  the  European 
Parliament  passed  a  series  of  related  texts, 
the  principal  reading  as  follows: 

THE  EUROFEAR  PARUAMERT 

A.  Noting  that  since  April  1981  seven 
people,  five  of  them  children  under  15.  have 
been  killed  In  the  six  counties  of  northern 
Ireland  by  plastic  bullets  fired  by  the  securi- 
ty forces;  and  that  181  people  have  been  se- 
riously injured,  (Including  several  who  were 
blinded),  since  the  start  of  1981. 

B.  Noting  that  many  of  the  Injuries  have 
occurred  in  non-riot  situations. 

C.  Noting  that  according  to  official  statis- 
tics from  the  Northern  Ireland  Office  a 
total  of  24.830  plastic  bullets  were  fired  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1981. 

D.  Noting  that  plastic  bullets  have  also 
been  used  by  riot  control  forces  in  other 
Member  countries,  including  Belgium  (at 
Komen  on  21.9.79). 

E.  Noting  that  the  British  Home  Secre- 
tary recently  stated  that  plastic  bullets  had 
not  been  used  during  riots  in  England  "in 
case  someone  might  get  killed". 

F.  Noting  that  the  Belgian  Minister  of  the 
Interior  admitted  that  such  bullets  can  be 
fatal  (Belgian  Senate  22.11.79). 

1.  Calls  on  the  governments  of  the 
Member  States  to  ban  the  use  of  plastic  bul- 
lets against  civUians; 

2.  Instructs  its  President  to  convey  this 
resolution  to  the  Commission,  the  Council 
and  the  Governments  of  the  Member 
States. 

The  only  people  to  oppose  this  resolution 
were  Ian  Paisley  and  the  British  conserva- 
tive group.  Every  other  party  and  every 
other  nationality  in  the  Parliament  voted  to 
ban  the  bullets.  Another  worrying  thing  to 
emerge  from  the  debate  was  a  move  by  the 
British  conservatives  to  delete  the  following 
clause  from  one  of  the  texts: 

"Welcomes  the  statement  made  on  behalf 
of  the  British  Government  that  Plastic  Bul- 
lets will  not  be  used  to  queU  public  protests 
on  mainland  Britain." 

The  move  failed  but  could  only  have  been 
motivated  by  an  anticipation  of  these  weap- 
ons being  used  in  British  cities. 

Over  the  years  we  know  that  many  of  you, 
particularly  Congressman  Biaggl,  Congress- 
man Oilman  and  Congressman  Pish,  have 
worked  hard  both  for  Irish  issues  and  on 
plastic  bullets.  Later  this  month  when  a  del- 
egation from  the  European  Parliament 
visits  Congress.  I  hope  you  will  make  it  clear 
that  you  welcome  the  resolution. 
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A  group  of  us  are  also  taking  the  British 
Government  to  the  European  Court  of 
Human  Rights  about  the  case  of  Brian 
Stewart,  aged  13.  who  died  on  the  10th  of 
October.  1976. 

Brian  Stewart  was  hit  in  the  face  by  a 
plastic  bullet  fired  by  soldiers  of  the  Kings 
Own  Scottish  Borderers  soon  after  six  p.m. 
on  4  October  1976.  He  had  Just  left  his 
home  in  Turf  Lodge.  West  Belfast,  and  was 
standing  on  a  comer.  Several  eyewitnesses 
said  there  was  no  rioting  in  the  area  at  the 
time.  The  British  army  made  a  number  of 
contradictory  statements  attempting  to  Jus- 
tify the  shooting. 

Finally,  to  turn  to  the  matter  of  closer 
links.  A  group  of  members  of  the  European 
Parliament  began  work  almost  two  years 
ago  to  try  and  get  the  issue  of  Ireland  and 
its  reunification  turned  into  a  European 
rather  than  a  British  issue. 

It  is  always  difficult  when  something  is 
successful  to  really  apportion  credit,  every- 
body believes  that  they  were  in  at  the  begin- 
ning however  my  clear  recollection  Is  that 
the  first  people  were  Neil  Blaney.  John 
O'Connell— now  speaker  of  the  Dail— and 
myself.  The  group  has  grown  since  then  and 
apart  from  all  the  Republic  of  Ireland  MPs 
and  John  Hume.  It  also  has  about  20  mem- 
bers from  other  covmtries. 

The  only  qualification  for  membership  of 
the  group  is  a  belief  that  the  reunification 
of  Ireland  Is  a  high  priority  and  that  we 
should  use  the  European  Parliament  and 
national  parliaments  to  campaign  for  this 
end. 

Thus  far,  we  have  managed  to  get  a 
debate  last  year  on  the  hunger  strikers,  we 
have  had  the  debate  on  plastic  bullets  al- 
ready referred  to.  and  we  are  now  pressing 
for  a  debate  on  prisoners  in  foreign  jails 
(there  are  of  course  many  Irish  prisoners  in 
English  Jails). 

We  believe  that  a  linkage  between  our 
work  and  yours  would  be  of  mutual  benefit 
and  we  will  be  particularly  happy  to  ex- 
change information  and  welcome  any  of 
your  members  when  in  Europe.  You  are  also 
welcome  to  contact  me  through  my  political 
office  in  London,  namely:  2S9  Barry  Road. 
London  5E22  OJT.  England.  Phones:  01- 
299-0868  or  01-699-1748. 

Let  me  thank  the  Irish  National  Caucus 
for  their  continuing  interest  and  coopera- 
tion in  our  work  in  Europe,  and  for  helping 
us  to  maintain  links  with  you.  Finally,  my 
thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  your 
Committee  for  reoeivinc  me  here  today.* 


DEVASTATINO  EFFECT  OP  FED- 
ERAL BUDGET  CUTS  ON 
GREATER  AKRON  AREA 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THI  ROUSE  or  RBPRESEHTATTVES 

Tueaday,  June  22,  2982 

•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
its  impact  on  local  and  State  govern- 
ment, education,  the  elderly,  the  poor, 
the  unemployed,  and  the  Nation's 
economy,  the  conference  report  on  the 
Republican  budget  resolution  Is  not  as 
devastating,  on  the  whole,  as  the 
budget  submitted  by  President  Reagan 
in  February.  One  notable  exception  Is 
medicare.  President  Reagan's  budget 
would  have  cut  $2.2  billion  from  medi- 
care in  fiscal  year  1983.  while  the  con- 
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ference  report  assumes  cuts  of  $3.6  bil- 
lion. 

Nevertheless,  the  conference  report, 
in  general,  perpetuates  the  severe  cuts 
in  human  support  programs  that  were 
imposed  by  last  year's  Gramm-Latta 
budget  resolution,  which  the  President 
succeeded  in  having  Congress  adopt. 

I  opposed  Gramm-Latta.  and  I 
oppose  this  year's  conference  report, 
for  basically  the  same  reasons: 

First,  it  shortchanges  essential 
human  needs. 

Second,  it  imposes  further  severe 
strains  on  local  and  State  taxpayers. 

Third,  it  spends  far  too  much  on  the 
Department  of  Defense— 16  percent 
real  growth  in  1983  and  each  of  the  2 
succeeding  years,  a  total  real  growth 
of  48  percent  in  3  years. 

Fourth,  it  continues  the  mistaken 
Reagan  tax  cuts  approved  last  year, 
with  huge  giveaways  to  the  oil  indus- 
try and  the  very  wealthy,  and  very 
little  relief  to  the  average  taxpayers. 
In  fact,  as  a  result  of  the  increases  in 
State  and  local  taxes  to  offset  some  of 
the  cuts  in  Federal  grant  and  aid  pro- 
grams, the  average  taxpayer  is  worse 
off  than  before  Reagan's  program  was 
adopted. 

Finally,  the  combined  effects  of 
huge  defense  spending  increases  and 
the  reductions  in  revenue  from  the  tax 
cuts  is  the  tuiprecedented  level  of  the 
Federal  deficit— $114  bUllon  in  the 
conference  report,  according  to  CBO's 
estimates— which  in  turn,  results  in 
high  Interest  rates,  low  capital  invest- 
ment, and  the  worst  recession  since 
the  1930's. 

In  order  that  Members  may  see  the 
kind  of  effect  these  cuts  are  having  on 
a  typical  Midwestern  metropolitan 
area.  I  am  going  to  outline  here  the  re- 
sults of  the  analysis  my  staff  and  I 
made  with  respect  to  the  area  I  repre- 
sent and  the  testimony  presented  at 
the  Conference  on  thp  Federal  Budget 
I  held  in  Akron  in  April  of  this  year. 

On  April  14.  in  conjunction  with  the 
Institute  for  Civic  Education  of  the 
University  of  Akron.  I  held  a  5V^-hour 
public  conference  on  the  Federal 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  was 
the  seventh  and,  in  my  opinion,  the 
most  productive  of  the  conferences  I 
have  held  on  this  subject  annually 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Act  of  1974.  Over  a  hun- 
dred people  were  in  attendance  and 
the  proceedings  were  covered  exten- 
sively by  public  radio  as  well  as  the 
print  media. 

In  preparation  for  the  conference, 
my  staff  and  I  drew  up  a  lengthy  anal- 
ysis of  the  likely  impact  the  cuts 
which  President  Reagan  proposed  for 
1983  would  have  on  the  Akron  metro 
su-ea.  This  study,  which  also  contained 
an  assessment  of  the  effect  of  last 
year's  budget  cuts,  was  prepared  in  co- 
operation with  local  governmental  and 
private  agencies  which  administer  fed- 
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erally  funded  programs.  At  the  confer- 
ence, I  presented  the  following  sum- 
mary of  the  areas  where  the  cuts 
would  have  the  most  significant 
impact: 

Aid  to  Families  voith  Dependent  Chil- 
dren—Mxnosi  57.000  people,  which  is  11  per- 
cent of  Summit  County's  population,  are  re- 
ceiving some  assistance  from  the  Welfare 
Department.  As  a  result  of  the  fiscal  year 
1982  cuts,  more  than  1,300  Summit  County 
families  ceased  receiving  AFDC  benefits.  Be- 
cause many  of  these  families  have  turned  to 
the  state  general  relief  program,  the  coun- 
ty's financial  burden  has  been  Increased  to 
the  breaking  point  already  and  could  grow 
by  as  much  as  $1.3  million  In  the  next  year. 

Food  Stomp*— Since  the  first  round  of 
cuts  went  into  effect  In  October  1981.  865 
households  in  the  Akron  area  have  had 
their  food  stamp  benefits  terminated.  The 
program  changes  would  result  in  a  family 
earning  $5,000  per  year  receiving  $300  to 
$400  less  in  food  stamps  than  a  family  re- 
ceiving that  amount  in  welfare  or  unem- 
ployment compensation.  Fewer  working 
poor  are  eligible  while  the  number  of  public 
assistance  recipients  on  food  stamps  re- 
mains fairly  stable. 

Lovhincome/Home  Eneryy  Assistance 
(HEAPJ—ln  fiscal  year  1982.  almost  18,000 
households  in  Summit  County  have  received 
HEAP  funds.  The  numbers  could  have  been 
higher,  according  to  state  officials,  if  federal 
income  standards  had  not  been  based  on 
income  for  the  previous  twelve  months, 
since  many  applicants  are  only  recently  un- 
employed. While  the  state  expects  that  the 
number  of  eligible  households  will  not 
shrink  because  of  the  federal  cuts,  the 
amount  of  aid  each  eligible  applicant  re- 
ceives will  l>e  cut. 

Special  Supplemental  Food  Program 
/n^/O— Because  of  fiscal  year  1982  cuts. 
Summit  County  WIC  funds  were  cut  15  per- 
cent, causing  some  staff  reductions.  The 
impact  of  proposed  reductions  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  and  of  consolidating  WIC  Into  a 
block  grant  program,  would  be  to  reduce  the 
number  of  people  served,  and  to  weaken  the 
WIC  nutrition  component. 

Trade  Adjustment  Assistance— In  fiscal 
year  1981,  Summit  County  workers  received 
a  total  of  $7.2  million  in  TRA.  This  year, 
few,  if  any,  local  workers  are  even  receiving 
such  benefits. 

Work  Incentive  Program  I  WIN)— In  fiscal 
year  1981,  WIN  In  Summit  County  received 
$233,231  and  served  7.239  cllenU.  Over  10 
percent  of  the  clients  were  placed  in  unsub- 
sidized  Jobs.  With  fiscal  year  1982  funds  at 
$204,088.  Summit  County  WIN  had  to  elimi- 
nate its  subsidy  for  on-the-job  training. 
Staff  cuts  have  affected  WIN's  ability  to 
find  jobs  for  AFDC  recipients. 

Job  Training— Akron-Summit-Medina  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Consortium  received 
approximately  $14  million  in  federal  funds 
in  1981.  That  was  cut  by  50  percent,  to  $7 
million,  in  1982.  In  1981.  the  Consortium 
helped  more  than  4,000  Akron  area  resi- 
dents. It  Is  estimated  that  about  3,000  resi- 
dents will  participate  this  year,  at  least  a  25 
percent  reduction.  Because  of  the  CETA 
cuts  last  year,  550  Akron  area  residents  lost 
public  service  jobs. 

Higher  Education— Because  of  the  fiscal 
year  1982  budget  cuts,  the  University  of 
Akron  and  Kent  State  University  combined 
are  expected  to  lose  5,508  students  and 
$381,000  for  the  1982-83  academic  year. 
Under  the  fiscal  year  1983  proposals,  the 
two  schools  could  lose  6,255  students  and 
$8.4  million. 
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Econoi  lie  Development  Administration 
(EDA>— inscal  year  1982  cutbacks  affected 
the  Revolving  Loan  Fund  (RLF)  which  the 
City  of  Akron  had  hoped  to  start  up  with 
EDA  funds  and  business  development  loans. 
If  EDA  is  abolished,  hope  for  creating  the 
RLF  would  be  stifled.  As  plaimed.  the  RLF 
would  ntake  loans  of  up  to  $250,000  to  as 
milny  as  12  local  businesses  a  year  commit- 
ted to  creating  new.  permanent  Jobs. 

Urban  E>evelopment  Action  Grants 
(UDAO)»-WhUe  UDAO  funds  will  still  be 
availably,  the  cutback  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
maintained  in  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget, 
will  result  in  a  reduction  in  the  number  and 
size  of  projects  to  be  funded  and  may  affect 
the  Akron  Downtown  Development  Plan. 
The  allocation  of  UDAO  and  CDBG  funds 
to  Summit  County  this  year  set  at  $1.7  mil- 
lion, is  mipposed  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
communities  outside  of  Akron.  However, 
this  fall*  short  of  Summit  county  communi- 
ties' nee^  by  $3.9  million. 

Energy  Conservation— The  proposal  to 
reduce  conservation  efforts  would  have  a 
particularly  harsh  effect  on  Ohio,  since 
energy  costs  here  are  among  the  liighest  in 
the  nation. 

Mass  Transit— It  the  proposed  new  budget 
cuts  are  adopted,  Alu-on  Metro  estimates 
that  It  w^ll  have  to  raise  fares  15  cents  every 
two  yeaiv. 

Federxd  Tax  Policy—As  a  result  of  the  per- 
sonal tax  cuts,  14th  District  residents  will 
pay  aboat  $50  million  less  in  federal  taxes 
this  year.  Ironically,  however,  that  federal 
tax  break  could  be  wiped  out  by  increases  in 
other  taxes  at  the  state  and  local  level. 

Military  Spending— In  1982,  Ohio  is  pro- 
jected to  have  a  defense  tax  burden  of  $9.4 
billion,  apd  to  receive  $5.1  billion  in  defense- 
related  c>ending,  for  a  net  loss  of  $4.3  bil- 
lion. Oanulative  1982-1988  defense  taxes 
are  projected  at  $66.9  billion,  while  cumula- 
tive defense  spending  is  projected  at  $37.2 
billion— 4  five-year  net  loss  of  $29.71  billion. 
The  1981  defense-related  tax  burden  is  esti- 
mated at  $431.4  million.  Military  ^>ending 
in  the  current  district  is  estimated  at  $241.7 
million,  a  net  loss  of  $189.7  million,  or 
$1,300  p«r  famUy. 

The  firmat  of  the  conference  Included 
presentations  by  several  panelists.  The  first 
panelist  was  Nicholas  Masters,  the  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Chairman  of  the  House 
Budget  Committee.  He  gave  an  overview  of 
the  naUbnal  economic  conditions  and  how 
they  affect,  and  are  affected  by,  the  federal 
budget.  [Then,  the  remaining  panelists,  all 
from  ttw  Summit  County  area,  each  made 
presentijtions  on  their  own  partlcular 
groups'slbudget  and  how  it  would  be  affect- 
ed by  changes  at  the  federal  level. 

After  the  various  panelists  corapleted 
their  presentations,  there  was  extensive  au- 
dience participation  with  statements  and 
questions.  I  believe  this  process  was  educa- 
tional not  only  for  the  audience  but  for 
members  of  the  panel  and  particularly  for 
myself.  fVithout  attempting  to  elaborate  on 
all  of  tti/B  points  that  were  made,  let  me  at- 
tempt t«  summarize  the  key  conclusions  ex- 
pressed py  the  members  of  the  panel. 

1.  Dr.  Masters  concluded  that  $45  billion 
will  be  poured  into  the  economy  in  July 
from  Sof:ial  Security  and  other  COLA's  and 
the  10  ^rcent  tax  cut,  providing  a  tempo- 
rary boost  vO  the  economy.  He  acknowl- 
edged that  inflation  has  been  brought  down, 
but  at  a. tremendous  price: 

1.3  million  unemployed  are  not  accounted 
for  in  the  unemployment  statistics.  Add 
them  to  the  9  million  already  unemployed. 

The  housing  Industry  is  in  its  worst  sliunp 
since  the  depression. 
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Business  failures  will  top  25,000  this  year, 
nearly  50  pei^nt  above  the  post-war  high. 

Capacity  utilization  is  way  down,  especial- 
ly the  steel  industry.  As  long  as  high  inter- 
est rates  coi|tlnue.  steel  and  other  U.S.  in- 
dustry simply  cannot  compete  with  Imports 
because  of  t|ie  high  value  of  the  dollar  in 
Internationa]  exchange. 

If  we  had  a  "Deficit  Hall  of  Fame", 
Reagan  wou)d  have  the  title  locked  up.  The 
deficit  will  be  $120  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1982.  Current  baseline  for  1983  U  $180  bil- 
lion. The  deOcit  has  to  come  down.  There  is 
no  way  we  can  survive  if  it  does  not.  Other- 
wise, interest  rates  will  not  come  down. 

Unfortunately,  ideology,  not  objective 
analysis  is  behind  most  of  Reagan's  policies. 
In  the  last  year,  both  actual  and  real  inter- 
est rates  haue  risen  dramatically.  If  a  busi- 
nessman's p^flts  are  at  a  lower  level  than 
real  interest  rates,  then  he  can  not  meet  his 
payments  and  will  have  to  cut  costs  and 
layoff  workers  rather  than  borrow  money. 

Tough  queetions  have  to  be  asked  atwut 
the  Defense  department:  Can  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  handle  the  growth  of  this 
magnitude,  fleal  growth  in  the  budget  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  was  3  percent  in 
Fiscal  Year  t980.  12  percent  in  Fiscal  Year 
1981.  10  peroent  in  Fiscal  Year  1982.  and  is 
proposed  to  be  13  percent  in  1983.  No  one  is 
talking  alwut  cutting  Defense,  only  redirect- 
ing the  rate  4f  real  growth.  The  most  impor- 
tant questloi)  is  readiness. 

2.  Dr.  Harold  WUllams,  Professor  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Director  of  the  International 
Business  Prqgram  at  Kent  State  University, 
noted  that  ^hen  Ronald  Reagan  came  into 
office,  unemployment  was  over  7  percent.  It 
is  truly  ironic  that  the  measures  the  Admin- 
istration imposed,  especially  the  tax  cuts,  to 
give  pteople  :an  incentive  to  work  harder, 
have  producM  less  work. 

Last  year  at  this  conference.  Dr.  Williams 
pointed  out ;  that  there  was  no  guarantee 
that  any  increases  in  savings  from  the  tax 
cuts  would  go  into  investment.  Further- 
more, increaalng  production,  through  busi- 
ness incentives,  does  not  guarantee  that 
people  will  quy  the  products.  These  predic- 
tions, unforl^ately,  have  turned  out  to  be 
the  case.       i 

The  trouble,  explained  Dr.  Williams,  is 
that  the  President  was  working  with  a 
theory  that  was  incomplete.  When  you  add 
a  restrictive  monetary  policy  to  the  degree 
that  the  Adtninistratlon  did.  It  makes  less, 
rather  than  more,  capital  available  for  in- 
vestment ahd  less,  rather  than  more, 
demand  by  consumers. 

If  protectionism  goes  up,  the  U,S.  stands 
to  lose  more.  All  we  need  to  do  to  make  U.S. 
cars  competitive  is  ease  up  on  monetary 
policy.  The  Increase  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  versus  the  yen  as  a  result  of  high  U.S. 
Interest  rates  alone  is  enough  to  account  for 
the  $1500  price  advantage  per  car  that  the 
average  Japanese  car  enjoys  over  the  equiv- 
alent Ameri(^  car.  Dr.  Williams  said. 

3.  Sal  FaHetta.  General  Counsel  of  the 
International  Chemical  Workers  Union, 
added  his  cotnments  that  a  1  percent  reduc- 
tion in  employment  would  raise  federal  rev- 
enues by  $)1  billion  and  reduce  expendi- 
tures by  $6  billion,  for  a  net  reduction  in  the 
deficit  of  $27  billion.  In  the  public  sector 
employment  alone,  Ronald  Reagan  cut 
600,000  plus  Jobs.  His  1983  plans  will  cut  an- 
other 600,00b  plus  jobs.  This  is  over  1  per- 
cent of  the  tptal  unemployment. 

Small  business  has  created  a  significant 
part  of  the  new  employment  in  this  country, 
yet  Ronald  Reagan's  program  provides  less 
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help  for  small  business  than  for  big  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Falletta  believes  that  you  caiuiot 
solve  our  military  need  Just  by  throwing 
money  at  it.  Putting  the  same  money  Into 
civilian  programs  will  produce  far  more  jobs 
as  well. 

4.  John  Morgan,  Summit  County  Execu- 
tive, concluded  that  the  effect  of  Reagan- 
omics  and  the  New  Federalism  has  t>een 
devastating.  Local  cost  of  welfare  has  in- 
creased by  42  percent  between  1981  and 
1982.  In  March,  Sununlt  County  had  5,090 
people  on  general  relief  rolls,  more  than 
double  the  number  on  the  rolls  the  previous 
year. 

An  attractive  setting  must  be  provided  for 
business  to  invest  in  Summit  County,  If  only 
to  compete  with  Incentives  provided  by 
other  localities.  The  federal  government 
provides  a  significant  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  Incentives.  The  Administration  does 
not  understand  that  it  must  look  at  regional 
economies,  not  just  national  statistics. 

5.  George  Miller,  Director  of  Supplemen- 
tal Services  for  the  Akron  Public  Schools, 
said  that  Head  Start,  one  of  the  most  suc- 
cessful programs,  would  be  phased  out  if  the 
Administration  has  its  way.  School  lunch 
programs  will  be  phased  out  for  3,000,000 
children.  The  handicapped  education 
budget  would  be  cut  by  more  than  50  per- 
cent. 

The  biggest  effect  of  the  President's  edu- 
cation cuts  on  Akron  Is  the  consolidation  of 
programs.  This  is  simply  a  nice  way  to  cut 
federal  aid.  The  Akron  schools  will  end  up 
with  about  Vi  the  amount  they  got  from  cat- 
egorical programs.  They  no  longer  have  spe- 
cial programs  to  deal  with  handicapped 
pupils.  Training  of  teachers  in  computers  is 
being  curtailed. 

The  public  school  system  is  having  to 
make  major  retrenciunent  in  the  specialized 
training  for  children  who  need  remedial  aid. 
The  various  federal  programs  for  teacher 
training  and  special  education  programs 
have  made  a  genuine  contribution  to  the 
quality  of  education  and  their  loss  will  be 
severe. 

6.  Akron  Mayor.  Roy  Ray,  expressed  his 
concern  over  the  current  situation  by  noting 
that  over  the  past  30  years,  Akron  has  lost 
more  than  33,000  jobs,  most  of  them  being 
blue-collar  manufacturing  jobs.  In  1981 
alone,  four  major  rubber  companies  in  the 
Akron  area  reduced  local  employment  by 
1,230  hourly  Jobs  and  743  salaried  Jobs.  De- 
spite these  grim  figures,  Akron  has  been 
able  to  make  substantial  strides  in  diversify- 
ing its  job  base  and  renovating  the  core  city. 
But  the  fortunes  of  Akron  and  the  rest  of 
urban  America  depend  upon  a  vigorous,  in- 
ventive and  growing  national  economy. 

Most  Midwest  mayors  are  reluctantly  will- 
ing to  see  federal  aid  for  cities  reduced. 
Mayor  Ray  said  that  he  is  willing  to  make 
tills  sacrifice  only  if  other  sectors  of  the 
economy,  other  sections  of  the  country  and 
other  interest  groups  are  also  sharing  those 
cuts.  The  proposition  that  Inflation  can 
only  be  cured  at  the  expense  of  America's 
cities  and  the  people  who  live  there  is  not 
acceptable.  There  is  particular  concern  that 
cities  In  the  industrialized  states  must  not 
bear  the  brunt  in  this  regard.  The  Mayor 
was  also  concerned  that  the  need  for  a 
strong  national  defense  should  not  promote 
imnecess&rily  high  defense  budgets  and,  in 
turn,  record  budget  deficits. 

Mayor  Ray  is  firmly  convinced  that  cities 
can  continue  to  be  rebuilt  and  attract  the 
type  of  investment  that  brings  jobs  to  urban 
areas    only    if    federal    policies    allow    the 
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Akron  area  to  compete  on  an  equal  footing. 
Two  programs  specifically  can  help  to 
achieve  that  equal  competitive  position, 
UDAG  and  CDBG.  These  two  Federal  pro- 
grams have  had  the  most  significant  impact 
on  conserving  housing  resources,  upgrading 
public  Infrastructure  and  enabling  cities  to 
take  full  advantage  of  redevelopment  oppor- 
tunities. Both  programs  tiave  been  used  to 
great  advantage  in  Akron.  Mayor  Ray  urged 
Congress  to  reassess  efforts  to  reduce  the 
UDAG  and  CDBG  budgeU  and  to  curtail  in- 
dustrial development  bonds,  a  source  of  low- 
cost  financing  which  is  vital  In  an  urban  set- 
ting to  overcome  costs  of  land  acquisition 
and  site  development. 

With  unemployment  at  record  levels,  the 
mayor  urged  Congress  and  the  Administra- 
tion to  strengthen  effective  programs  which 
retrain  displaced  workers  and  provide  sup- 
plemental training  for  young  people.  He 
also  urged  maintenance  of  federal  assistance 
to  educational  institutions  for  enhanced 
programs  in  the  applied  sciences  as  neces- 
sary for  the  rejuvenation  of  the  American 
economy  and  a  way  to  take  best  advantage 
of  the  existing  resources  found  in  Northern 
urban  areas. 

7.  Congressman  Dennis  Eckart  concluded 
that  the  Administration  proposals  will  se- 
verely limit  educatioiuU  opportunities  for 
middle  and  lower  income  working  people. 
Aid  to  education  is  essential  to  building  our 
future  economic  base.  Cutting  education  not 
only  weakens  our  economy,  but  condemns 
many  young  people  to  a  future  of  unem- 
ployment welfare  and  food  stamps  when 
what  they  want  Is  meaningful  employment. 
To  say,  as  Secretary  Bell  did,  that  young 
people  can  work  their  way  through  college, 
is  meaningless  in  a  period  of  high  unem- 
ployment for  youth. 

8.  Karl  Hay,  President  of  the  Board  of  the 
United  Way  of  Simunit  County,  commented 
that  if  the  people  at  the  top  of  the  scale  are 
not  interested  in  helping  the  people  at  the 
bottom  of  the  scale  then  the  latter  will 
eventually  take  what  they  need. 

He  also  questioned  the  Administration's 
military  spending  policies.  Through  high  in- 
terest rates,  which  are  severely  rf^mBglt^g 
our  economy  and  millions  of  people,  high 
defense  spending  is.  In  effect,  indirectly  kill- 
ing 10  percent  of  our  people. 

Mr.  Hay  said  that  New  Federalism,  to  the 
extent  it  would  cut  funds  for  basic  needs,  is 
like  curtailing  our  social  insurances.  Health, 
education,  housing,  environment,  food  and 
other  basic  needs  do  not  respect  state  lines. 
We  are  all  part  of  one  community  and  af- 
fected by  what  happens  to  other  members 
of  the  community.  He  added  that  block 
grants  should  be  administered  by  requiring 
that  local  volunteer  boards  participate  in 
deciding  how  to  allocate  the  funds. 

Mr.  Hay  said  thLt  It  is  ujirealistic  to 
expect  the  private  sector  to  cope  with  the 
massive  social  problems  of  our  nation. 
When  you  consider  that  people  give  an  aver- 
age of  only  2  percent  of  their  income  to 
charities  and  that  84  percent  of  all  charita- 
ble giving  comes  from  individuals,  not  cor- 
porations, it  is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  vol- 
unteerism  can  carry  the  full  load. 

9.  In  my  own  remarks,  I  pointed  out  that 
there  is  a  bias  in  the  Reagan  budget  policies 
against  our  region  of  the  country.  While 
every  region  suffers  some  because  of  budget 
cuts,  our  area  Is  seriously  hurt  in  several 
ways.  Rising  unemployment  is  forcing  an  in- 
creasing number  of  Akron  area  residents  to 
depend  on  government  services  at  a  time 
when  such  services  must  be  cut  back  be- 
cause of  a  loss  in  Federal  funding.  That's 
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why  we  must  rearrange  our  budget  prior- 
ities in  an  effort  to  bring  Justice  to  our 
people  and  equity  to  the  regional  balance  of 
payments  and  to  restore  vitality  to  the  econ- 
omy—in northeast  Ohio  and  throughout  the 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman  this  budger  conference  was 
a  most  successful  event.  It  tirovided  infor- 
mation to  district  residents  regarding 
budget  proposals,  spending  priorities,  con- 
gressional procedures,  and  community 
needs.  Prom  my  own  point  of  view.  It  was  a 
very  useful  forum  for  receiving  my  constitu- 
ents' views  on  budget  priorities.  And  what  I 
learned  was  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
anxiety  and  fear  about  the  Administration's 
budget  proposals.  I  heard  a  great  deal  of 
criticism  of  the  manner  in  which  President 
Reagan  has  sorted  out  priorities  for  cut- 
backs. 

That  is  why,  when  it  came  to  voting  on 
the  First  Budget  Resolution  and  the  amend- 
ments offered  in  the  House,  I  could  not  con- 
scientiously vote  for  the  Republican  propos- 
als. I  voted  in  favor  of  the  Democratic  sub- 
stitutes offered  by  Chairman  Jones  and  the 
House  Budget  Committee,  as  well  as  the 
Aspin,  Obey,  Miller  and  Fauntroy  substi- 
tutes. Every  one  of  these  proposals  would 
have  resulted  in  lower  deficits  over  the  next 
three  years  than  the  Republican  substitute, 
and  would  have  made  fewer  drastic  cuts  in 
human  services. 

Every  one  of  them  came  closer  to  the  fair- 
balancing  of  priorities  which  I  feel  must  be 
provided  if  we  are  ever  to  turn  the  recession 
around  and  get  our  economy  moving  again. 

It  is  tragic  that  the  combination  of  pres- 
sure from  the  White  House,  and  powerful 
economic  Interests,  and  far  right  ideology 
defeated  these  moderate  approaches.  How- 
ever, at  least  the  public  can  see  clearly 
where  the  responsibility  rests  for  the  disas- 
trous consequences  we  are  experiencing  now 
and.  I  fear,  will  continue  to  experience  until 
our  national  budget  is  made  to  reflect  a 
more  humane  and  balanced  order  of  prior- 
ities.* 


A.T.  &  T.'S  DIVESTED  "FRIENDS" 


HON.  EDWARD  J.  MARKEY 

or  MASSACHCsrrrs 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22, 1982 

•  Mr.  MARKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  my  colleagues  are  aware  of  a  bill 
that  has  been  moving  through  the 
Energy  and  Commerce  Committee. 
This  bUl.  H.R.  5158,  the  Teleconununl- 
cations  Act  of  1982.  has  received  an 
enormous  amount  of  attention.  Mem- 
bers have  been  inundated  with  mail 
from  A.T.  &  T.  employees  and  share- 
holders and  last  weekend  A.T.  &  T. 
spent  over  $1  million  in  full  page  news- 
paper advertisements  designed  to 
defeat  H.R.  5158.  A.T.  &  T.  claims 
that  H.R.  5158  is  a  bad  deal  for  the  di- 
vested Bell  Operating  Cos.  I  think  the 
article  that  follows,  reprinted  from 
the  May  31  edition  of  Cable  Vision 
Magazine,  speaks  for  itself.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  review  this  short  article. 
Divested  Friehds 

Not  all  of  the  Bell  operating  company  ex- 
ecutives agree  with  AT&T's  pronounce- 
ments that  the  antltnist  settlement  with 
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the  Department  of  Justice  is  good  for  them 
as  well  as  Ma  Bell,  as  one  BOC  executive  il- 
lustrated to  CableVision.  The  executive 
criticized  the  divestiture  scheme,  saying  he 
had  been  "screwed"  by  it.  and  even  cast 
doubt  on  recent  statements  by  AT&T  that 
it  would  stay  out  of  the  cable  programming 
business  after  the  breakup.  "That's  what 
they  say  now."  he  quipped.  When  asked 
why  his  BOC  had  not  spoken  In  favor  of 
H.R.  5158  that  would  give  the  BOCs  greater 
opportunities  than  the  proposed  consent 
decree,  he  responded.  "How  can  you  scream 
when  your  mouth  is  gagged?"* 


UNITED  BLACK  FUND  HISTORY 


HON.  WALTER  L  FAUNTROY 

or  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22.  1982 

•  Mr.  FAUNTROY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  we  are  urging  more  volun- 
teerlsm  in  America,  and  we  are  urging 
greater  contributions  to  the  nongov- 
ernment agencies  and  programs  which 
assist  the  poor  and  disadvantaged,  I 
want  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  work  of  Washington, 
D.C.'s  United  Black  Fund. 

On  Thursday.  June  24,  1982,  the 
United  Black  Fund  wUl  hold  its  12th 
Annual  Victory  luncheon  in  recogni- 
tion of  UBF's  past  year  of  work  and 
those  who  have  made  outstanding  con- 
tributions in  community  service. 

I  want  to  invite  you  to  Join  me  in 
congratulating  the  United  Black  Fund 
for  its  continued  efforts  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

Hereto  is  a  brief  background  and  his- 
tory of  the  United  Black  Fund: 

Unird  Black  Pitiid:  Its  Backgrodwd  and 

HiBTORT 

The  basic  concept  of  the  United  Black 
Fund  (X7BF)  was  bom  from  a  need  that 
became  readily  apparent  in  the  1960's.  At 
that  time,  a  number  of  Washington,  D.C. 
Black-oriented.  nonprofit  organluitions 
were  either  being  denied  funds,  or  receiving 
a  disproportionate  share  of  them  from  the 
United  Giver's  Fund  and  the  Health  and 
Welfare  Council.  (Hereafter  referred  to  as 
UOP) 

Dr.  Calvin  W.  Rolark.  publisher  of  Wash- 
ington's Informer  newspaper  and  leader  in 
the  Black  community,  conducted  a  study  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  which  confirmed 
the  above  findings.  He  was  inspired  to  orga- 
nize a  United  Black  Fund  to  meet  the  needs 
which  were  not  being  addressed  by  the 
UGF.  Dr.  Rolark  was  Joined  in  his  effort  by 
the  Rev.  Douglas  F.  Moore,  then  head  of 
the  Black  United  Front  (BUP).  The  BUP. 
adding  fuel  to  the  fire,  distributed  a  14- 
point  position  paper,  charging  the  UGF  of 
Washington  with  employing  discriminatory 
fund  allocation  policies  to  agencies  within 
the  Black  commimity.  and  with  having  very 
few  Blacks,  if  any.  involved  in  policymaking 
decisions. 

The  momentum  began  building.  Dr.  Ro- 
lark's  wife,  Wilhelmlna,  a  prominent  attor- 
ney, fought  city  and  Federal  officials  to 
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secure  tax  exempt  status  for  the  fledgling 
organia  ition.  Qualified  volunteers  from 
Howaro  University  were  recruited  for  ad- 
ministrative duties,  and  the  stage  was  set 
for  the  first  United  Black  Fund  fund-raising 
campiacn. 

Nlnecen  Seventy  One  was  a  year  of  con- 
tinuing struggle  for  the  United  Black  Fund 
in  its  attempt  to  establish  itself  as  an  auton- 
omous fund-raising  organization.  The  U.S. 
Civil  Service  Conunission  (now  the  Office  of 
Personael  Management)  tried  to  block  the 
United  Black  Fund's  efforts  to  secure  rights 
to  solicit  Federal  employees'  payroll  deduc- 
tions, via  the  Combined  Federal  Campaign. 
Therefore,  on  September  20.  1971.  the  first 
day  of  i  the  second  fund-raising  campaign. 
Dr.  Rolark  announced  that  the  United 
Black  JFund  would  pursue  legal  action 
against  the  U.S.  Civil  Service  Commission. 
The  second  campaign  netted  $37,000,  and 
the  Howard  University  Center  for  Sickle 
Cell  R^arch  was  added  as  a  participating 
member  of  the  United  Black  Fund. 

Ninet^n  Seventy  Two  saw  continulnc  liti- 
gation In  the  United  Black  Funds'  dispute 
with  tlie  Civil  Service  Commission.  Yet. 
there  ^as  a  breakthrough,  for  UBF.  after 
months  of  negotiation.  IBM  granted  em- 
ployee payroll  deduction  rights  '  to  the 
United  Black  Fund.  The  third  annual  fund- 
raising  campaign  brought  in  $50,000.00— a 
large  increase  over  1971. 

By  19^72.  a  total  of  11  agencies  or  organiza- 
tions were  under  the  United  Black  Fund's 
unbrelia. 

In  Jine,  1973.  UGF  reported  a  deficit  of 
one  milion  dollars.  Due  to  this  deficit,  and 
to  the  Continuing  pressure  exerted  by  UBF. 
Lt  was  {decided  to  bring  the  United  Black 
Fund  i^to  a  fund-raising  partnership  with 
UGF.  is  a  result,  the  joint  United  Black 
Fund-Uhited  Givers'  Fund  campaign  for 
1973  reached  its  goal.  UBF  now  granted  al- 
locations to  17  agencies  and  organizations. 
Nineteoi  Seventy  Three  was  truly  a  mUe- 
stone  year  for  the  United  Black  Fund.  The 
struggle  with  the  Civil  Service  Commission 
was  reived,  when  UBF  became  the  first 
Black  nuid-raislng  organization  in  the  coun- 
try to  ie  granted  rights  to  Federal  payroll 
deductnns.  Other  solicitation  rights  had  al- 
ready Been  established  at  Howard  Universi- 
ty, the  Washington  Technical  Institute, 
(now  t|niversity  of  D.C.)  and  the  District 
Governinent.  Thus.  UBF  could  give  greater 
support  to  its  member  agencies  by  reaching 
a  greater  number  of  contributors.  In  Just  a 
few  years,  the  United  Black  Fund  had  risen 
from  itp  struggling  t>eginning8  to  become  a 
respected  national  organization. 

In  l»t4.  UGF  and  the  Health  and  Welfare 
Council  merged  and  became  known  as  the 
United  Way  of  the  National  Capital  Area 
(UW).  A  united  fund-raising  campaign  by 
UBF  and  UW  was  launched,  with  UBF  shar- 
ing equal  status  with  the  UW.  Half  of  the 
UBF  fiinds  raised  at  this  time,  were  given  to 
the  Hqward  University  Center  for  Sickle 
Cell  liesearch.  The  Joint  campaign  was 
equally)  successful  as  130  agencies  received 
assist«4ce  from  UW-UBF. 

Both]  organizations  helped  to  establish 
campaign  goals,  and  participated  in  all 
levels  of  the  campaign  including  the  Com- 
bined Federal  Campaign.  They  are  integrat- 
ed into  the  established  system  of  distribut- 
ing funds  to  community  service  agencies. 

Toda)r.  the  United  Black  Fund  is  a  viable, 
nonprofit  grant-making  institution,  giving 
general,  programmatic  and  emergency  fund- 
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Ing  to  community  based  organizations. 
Technical  ind  managerial  assistance  is  of- 
fered to  m)  mber  agencies  and  employment 
referrals  ar !  offered  to  the  general  public. 

UBF  presently  supports  52  member  agen- 
cies, and  assists  numerous  nonraember  agen- 
cies, on  an  emergency  basis.  The  UBF  re- 
ceives Federal  employee  payroll  deductions, 
as  well  as  dpnatlons  from  the  conununity  at 
large.  The  volunteer  Board  of  Directors  is 
composed  of  conununity  leaders,  who  give 
guidance  and  direction  to  the  organization. 
The  UBF  day  to  day  operation  is  adminis- 
tered by  a  ^nall  staff,  through  the  Office  of 
the  President.* 
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IdSIF  PEKAR— REFUSENIK 


HON. 


IN  THE 


STOPHER  H.  SMITH 

or  NEW  jxRsnr 
onsB  OP  representatives 
day.  June  22.  1982 


•  Mr.  SMITH  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  |t  is  widely  known  and  well- 
accepted  that  emigration  of  Jews  from 
the  Soviet  Union  has  almost  come  to  a 
complete  standstill.  There  are  many 
thousands  of  refuseniks  who  will  not 
accept  the  virtual  closing  of  the  emi- 
gration door,  praying  and  hoping  for 
that  one  day  when  they  will  be  permit- 
ted to  leave. 

One  renisenik  who  refuses  to  suc- 
comb  to  Soviet  atheist  dogma  is  losif 
Pekar.  loaif  Pekar  and  his  family  live 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  when  he  applied 
to  leave  the  Soviet  Union  in  1978,  with 
his  wife  and  three  children,  he  was  dis- 
missed from  his  job.  He  was  able  to 
obtain  a  temporary  Job  but  this,  too, 
was  taken  away  when  it  t)ecame 
known  that  he  applied  to  leave.  The 
family  is  left  with  absolutely  no  means 
of  suppok,  even  after  losif  Pekar 
fought  his  Job  dismissal  in  a  civil  court 
for  6  months  and  lost  the  case. 

Their  efnigration,  Mr.  Speaker,  ap- 
plications jwere  rejected  due  to  alleged 
"secrecy"! of  losirs  former  Job  as  a 
radio  engineer,  although  he  was  not 
aware  of  being  exposed  to  any  State 
"secrets." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1979  his  wife,  in  a 
special  appeal  during  the  Internation- 
al Year  of  the  Child  because  she  was 
unable  to|  properly  care  for  her  chil- 
dren, she 'received  this  response:  "We 
do  not  intend  to  help  the  children  of 
parents  wpo  want  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union." 

Mr.  Pelt's  dilemma  is  neither  un- 
Icnown  nor  uncommon,  Mr.  Speaker. 
His  situation  can  only  be  remedied  by 
drawing  attention  to  the  problem  and 
the  best  way  to  do  this  is  through 
sponsorship  of  individuals,  like  Mr. 
Pekar,  by  Members  of  this  body. 

Mr.  Spe  iker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Pekar  famUy 
and  other  s  like  them,  so  they  too  can 
have  the  freedom  that  they  desire  and 
that  we  all  already  enjoy.* 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thxtrmond). 

PRATER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D.,  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  we 
find  it  so  difficult  to  take  Thee  seri- 
ously. Some  of  us  don't  believe  in  Thee 
at  all.  Others  of  us  say  we  do,  but  we 
live  as  though  we  don't.  Some  of  us 
are  too  busy  to  give  Thee  much 
thought  except  when  we  get  into  trou- 
ble, then  we  use  Thee  as  a  fire  escape 
or  a  life  preserver  and  forget  Thee  as 
soon  as  we're  safe.  Some  of  us  are  se- 
cretly angry  with  Thee.  Frankly,  we 
feel  we  have  been  treated  unjustly  and 
we  blame  Thee.  Some  of  us  see  so 
much  tragedy,  so  much  injustice,  so 
much  pain  in  the  world,  that  we 
cannot  imderstand  how  a  God  of  love 
could  allow  it. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Bible  is 
filled  with  assurance  of  Thy  uncondi- 
tional love,  concern,  and  compassion, 
though  Thou  hast  promised  never  to 
leave  us  or  forsake  us,  we  choose  not 
to  believe  Thee.  Forgive  us.  Lord,  help 
us  to  understand,  to  trust,  to  love  and 
adore  Thee.  In  the  name  of  Jesus, 
whose  love  for  Thee  and  for  us  never 
fails.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESID£a<T  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  BAKER.  NLr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 

speak  for  not  more  than  2  minutes 
each. 

At  10  a.m.  the  Senate  will  resiune 
consideration  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
92.  There  are  5  hours  for  debate  allo- 
cated by  unanimous  consent  from  the 
conference  report  itself  on  this  meas- 
ure. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  finish  action  on  the  amendment 
on  the  House  amendment  to  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  92  and  obtain 
final  disposition  thereof  during  this 
day,  I  hope  by  the  middle  of  the  day. 

Senators  should  be  on  notice  that 
there  is  a  possibility  that  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  deal  with  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill  or  action  with 
respect  thereto  as  it  may  reach  us 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  do  not  anticipate  at  this  time  that 
the  Senate  will  be  asked  to  remain 
later  than  approximately  the  usual 
recess  hour  of  6  p.m.  or  6:30  p.m. 

If  I  see  a  different  situation  I  wiU 
try  to  make  an  annotmcement  on  it  as 
circumstances  may  warrant. 

Senators  are  also  reminded,  howev- 
er, that  tomorrow  is  a  late  day,  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  schedule,  and  the 
one  remaining  item  of  business  in- 
volved, the  conference  report  and 
action  in  respect  thereto,  that  must  be 
dealt  with  as  soon  as  possible  is  the  ex- 
tension of  the  debt  limit.  If  we  have  a 
debt  limit  biU  or  bills  and  if  it  is  possi- 
ble to  take  that  up.  I  anticipate  that 
we  will  attempt  to  do  so  yet  this  week. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  require- 
ment for  the  remainder  of  my  time 
under  the  standing  order.  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  it  to  any  Senator  who 
wishes  time,  and  I  see  none  seeldng 
such  recognition. 

I  offer  the  remainder  of  my  time  to 
the  minority  leader. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  after  the  two  leaders  are  rec- 
ognized under  the  standing  order  and 
after  the  execution  of  a  special  order 
in  favor  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  who  I  ob- 
serve is  in  the  Chamber,  there  will  be 
a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  as  previously 
ordered,  not  to  extend  past  the  hour 
of  10  a.m..   in  which  Senators  may 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  5  minutes  of 
my  time  to  Mr.  Proxmire. 


HOW  TO  BREAK  THE  MOMEN- 
TUM OF  THE  NUCLEAR  ARMS 
RACE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
early  March  1982,  the  American  Com- 
mittee on  East-West  Accord  invited 
Adm.  Noel  Gayler  to  develop  a  means 


to  achieve  deep  cuts  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons that  would  be  both  politically  and 
technically  feasible.  Just  who  is  Admi- 
ral Gayler?  Does  he  have  any  signifi- 
cant military  experience?  Does  he  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  the  Soviet 
threat?  Does  he  have  a  realistic  grasp 
of  the  military  basis  of  the  interna- 
tional rivalry  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  President,  the  answer  to  all  of 
these  questions  is  a  resounding  "Yes." 
Admiral  Gayler,  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
was  commander  in  chief  of  all  U.S. 
forces  in  the  Pacific.  1972-76;  former 
Director  of  the  National  Security 
Agency,  1969-72;  and  Deputy  Director 
of  the  Joint  Strategic  Target  Planning 
Staff  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
1967-69.  It  would  be  hard  to  find 
anyone  better  qualified  from  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view  to  speak  out  on  this 
issue. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  quote  brief- 
ly from  Admiral  Gayler's  statement 
and  then  have  the  entire  statement 
printed  in  the  Record.  He  writes: 

Everyone  understands  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  the  most  deadly  things  ever  invent- 
ed by  man.  If  they  were  ever  to  be  used,  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  they  would 
be  used  in  great  numbers.  And  that  would 
mean  the  slaughter  of  innocents  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  the  end  of  Western  civili- 
zation, perhaps  even  the  end  of  a  livable 
world. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  understand 
is  that  there  is  no  sensible  military  use  for 
any  of  the  three  categories  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—strategic (of  intercontinental  range), 
or  theater  (capable  of  reaching  targets 
within  one  theater  of  military  operations) 
or  tactical  (designed,  like  atomic  cannon,  for 
battle-field  use).  I  say  this  as  a  military 
man.  a  former  commander  in  chief  of  all 
United  States  forces  In  the  Pacific,  an  avia- 
tor and  mariner,  soldier  and  intelligence  of- 
ficer of  46  years'  experience. 

In  the  battles  I  saw  and  the  military  strat- 
egy I  helped  carry  out.  the  means  employed 
bore  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  ends  in 
view.  But  now  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
become  so  large  and  so  threatening  that 
there  is  no  conceivable  military  objective 
worth  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

This  truth  offers  us  a  way  out.  There  are 
specific  ways  in  which  we  and  the  Russians 
can  reduce  the  now  very  real  risk  of  nuclear 
conflict.  We  and  they  can  renounce  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  and  they  can  rede- 
ploy tactical  weapons  beyond  each  other's 
range.  Together,  we  can  freeze  nuclear- 
weapons  activity  just  where  it  is.  as  a  prel- 
ude to  cutting  back.  Most  especially,  we  and 
the  Russians  can  agree  on  massive  cuts  in 
our  nuclear  arsenals. 

There  are  fancy  theories  current  about 
controlled  nuclear  exchanges,  and  bloodless, 
chesslike  calculations  between  opponents  in 


9  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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the  middle  of  nuclear  war.  People  who  think 
like  that  do  not  understand  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  they  do  not  understand  war.  Real 
war  is  not  like  these  complicated  tit-for-tat 
imaginings.  There  is  little  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on.  and  less  communication. 
There  is  blood  and  terror  and  agony.  We 
cannot  deal  with  war  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  in  some 
bloodless,  analytic  fashion.  To  kiss  off  nu- 
clear war  in  this  abstract  way  makes  it  more 
likely,  for  we  and  the  Russians  may  con- 
vince each  other  that  we  have  aggressive 
plans  that  we  do  not  in  fact  have. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  extraordi- 
nary wise  and  thoughtful  statement. 
and  I  do  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
article  by  Admiral  Gayler  first  pub- 
lished by  the  New  York  Times.  April 
25. 1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

Everyone  understands  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  the  most  deadly  things  ever  invent- 
ed by  man.  If  they  were  ever  to  be  used,  the 
chances  are  overwhelming  that  they  would 
be  used  in  great  numbers.  And  that  would 
mean  the  slaughter  of  innocents  in  the  hun- 
dreds of  millions,  the  end  of  Western  civili- 
zation, perhaps  even  the  end  of  a  livable 
world. 

What  many  Americans  do  not  understand 
is  that  there  is  no  sensible  military  use  for 
any  of  the  three  categories  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons—strategic (of  Intercontinental  range), 
or  theater  (capable  of  reaching  targets 
within  one  theater  of  military  operations) 
or  tactical  (designed,  like  atomic  cannon,  for 
battle-field  use).  I  say  this  as  a  military 
man,  a  former  commander  in  chief  of  all 
United  States  forces  in  the  Pacific,  an  avia- 
tor and  mariner,  soldier  and  intelligence 
office  of  46  years'  experience. 

In  the  battles  I  saw  and  the  military  strat- 
egy I  helped  carry  out.  the  means  employed 
bore  a  reasonable  relation  to  the  ends  In 
view.  But  now  the  nuclear  forces  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  Soviet  Union  have 
become  so  large  and  so  threatening  that 
there  is  no  conceivable  military  objective 
worth  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

This  truth  offers  us  a  way  out.  There  are 
specific  ways  in  which  we  and  the  Russians 
can  reduce  the  now  very  real  risk  of  nuclear 
conflict.  We  and  they  can  renounce  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons.  We  and  they  can  rede- 
ploy tactical  weapons  beyond  each  other's 
range.  Together,  we  can  freeze  nuclear- 
weapons  activity  just  where  it  is,  as  a  prel- 
ude to  cutting  back.  Most  especially,  we  and 
the  Russians  can  agree  on  massive  cuts  in 
our  nuclear  arsenals. 

There  are  fancy  theories  current  about 
controlled  nuclear  exchanges,  and  bloodless, 
chesslike  calculations  between  opponents  in 
the  middle  of  nuclear  war.  People  who  think 
like  that  do  not  understand  nuclear  weap- 
ons, and  they  do  not  understand  war.  Real 
war  is  not  like  these  complicated  tit-for-tat 
imaginings.  There  is  little  knowledge  of 
what  is  going  on.  and  less  communication. 
There  is  blood  and  terror  and  agony.  We 
cannot  deal  with  war  a  thousand  times  more 
terrible  than  any  we  have  ever  seen  in  some 
bloodless,  analytic  fashion.  To  kiss  off  nu- 
clear war  in  this  abstract  way  makes  it  more 
likely,  for  we  and  the  Russians  may  con- 
vince each  other  that  we  have  agressive 
plans  that  we  do  not  in  fact  have. 


Both  I  the  Soviet  and  the  American  Gov- 
ernments have  repeatedly  expressed  their 
wish  to  reach  agreements  reducing  the  risk 
of  nuclear  apocalypse.  But  President  Rea- 
gan's campaign  pledge  to  commence  strate- 
gic arms  limitations  talks  "immediately" 
upon  taking  office  has  not  been  honored. 
The  pacific  statements  of  the  Soviet  leader, 
Leonid  I.  Brezhnev,  are  compromised  by  the 
contindng  buildup  of  Soviet  nuclear  arms 
and  th«  not-so-veiled  threats  of  Soviet  coun- 
teractl<Bi  if  agreement  is  not  reached.  The 
only  nuclear  arms-control  game  in  town  now 
is  the  tiegotiation  in  Geneva  on  so-called 
mediunt-range  weapons  in  the  European 
theater,  But  the  news  from  the  negotiating 
table  stems  to  rehearse  the  same  tired  old 
arguments  that  have  gotten  us  nowhere  in 
the  past.  What's  the  problem? 

In  all  our  negotiations,  past  and  present, 
both  we  and  the  Russians  have  been  hung 
up  on  the  following  three  issues: 

1.  WhBt  is  fair  and  equal?  Neither  side  will 
stand  still  for  unilateral  disarmament,  nor 
should  ,it.  But  we  Americans  talk  about 
equal  effectiveness  in  terms  of  weapons  sys- 
tems. \i|hile  the  Russians  talk  about  equal 
security,  and  the  way  they  define  their  secu- 
rity neeids  is  unacceptable  to  us. 

2.  WlKt  is  verifiable?  We  are  tremendous- 
ly concerned  about  the  potential  for  Rus- 
sian cheating.  They  are  equally  concerned 
that  our  proposals  for  Inspection  inside  the 
Soviet  Union  might  be  a  cover  for  espio- 
nage,   j 

3.  Hov  do  you  classify  weapons,  and  what 
weapon*  do  you  count?  For  example,  is  the 
Russian  Backfire  bomber  capable  of  inter- 
continelttal  range,  as  our  military  contend. 
or  is  it  a  medium-range  aircraft,  as  the  Rus- 
sians iiisist?  Do  you  count  as  "strategic" 
those  long-range  weapons  that  cross  oceans 
(our  Idia)  or  any  weapons  that  can  reach 
Soviet  «>il  no  matter  where  they  start  from 
(their  idea)? 

These  buUt-in  difficulties  were  the  princi- 
pal reafons  the  United  SUtes  Senate  re- 
fused t#  ratify  the  SALT  II  nuclear  arms 
limitation  treaty  signed  by  President  Carter 
and  Mr,  Brezhnev  in  Vienna  in  June  1979. 
And  they  are  still  bedeviling  the  current 
talks  in  Geneva.  What  can  we  do  to  get  ne- 
gotiations moving  again? 

When!  I  Joined  the  Army  as  a  kid,  the  old 
sarge  had  a  heU  of  a  time  getting  us  slew- 
foot  reo^its  to  march  in  some  decent  sem- 
blance of  order.  Once  in  a  while,  when 
things  got  out  of  hand,  he  would  order: 
"Fall  out  and  fall  in  again!"  That's  what  we 
have  to  do  with  arms-control  talks.  Time  is 
running  out.  We  need  a  fresh  approach. 

On  tke  occasion  of  receiving  the  Albert 
Einsteiii  Peace  Prise  in  Washington  in  May 
1981,  O^rge  P.  Kennan,  the  distinguished 
Sovlet-gffairs  acholar  and  former  Ambassa- 
dor to  Iftie  Soviet  Union,  put  forward  a  pro- 
posal that  goes  to  the  heart  of  the  problem. 
Kennan  proposed  an  Immediate  50  percent 
across-the-board  reduction  in  American  and 
Soviet  nuclear  weapons,  "without  further 
wrangling  among  the  experU."  Eloquently, 
he  spoge  a  simple  and  profound  truth: 
"There  is  no  issue  at  stake  in  our  political 
relatioi^  with  the  Soviet  Union,  no  hope,  no 
fear,  nothing  to  which  we  aspire,  nothing 
we  would  like  to  avoid,  which  could  conceiv- 
ably be  worth  a  nuclear  war." 

His  suggestion  has  had  a  strong  Impact.  A 
Gallup  Poll  last  December  showed  three  out 
of  four  Americans  backing  the  idea.  There  Is 
compellng  evidence  that  public  opinion  in 
Westers  Europe  and  Japan  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  such  an  approach,  and  the  same  ap- 
pears t«  be  true  of  public  sentiment  in  the 
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third  worldj  Yet  our  poUcy  makers  in  Wash- 
ington do  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  pro- 
posal's extraordinary  promise.  They  tend  to 
dismiss  the  notion  as  simplistic,  or  Impracti- 
cal, or  impossible  to  negotiate. 

Yet  all  these  concerns  are  misplaced.  Deep 
cuts  are  practical.  They  can  be  negotiated, 
simply  because  they  are  in  the  best  interests 
of  both  palties.  They  can  be  designed  to 
have  a  stabilizing  effect  and  reduce  the  risk 
of  nuclear  viar.  Solutions  are  available  to  all 
obstacles,  r^  or  imaginary. 

Einstein  lonce  said  that  "everything 
should  be  ihade  as  simple  as  possible,  but 
not  simpler/'  Kennan 's  proposal  is  pretty 
close  to  thalt  ideal;  the  trick  now  is  how  to 
go  about  it.jLet  us  take  a  leaf  from  Grover 
Cleveland,  who  said:  "The  way  to  begin  is  to 
begin."  The  way  to  get  rid  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  to  get]  rid  of  nuclear  weapons. 

Here  is  the  idea.  We  look  for  a  solution 
that  is  fair,  that  we  can  verify  and  that  does 
not  get  us  [into  fruitless  arguments  about 
how  differefit  kinds  of  weapons  should  be 
classified,  lb  do  this,  we  have  to  look  at  se- 
curity requirements,  the  politics  of  negotia- 
tions and  the  nature  of  nuclear  weapons. 
Taking  these  factors  into  consideration,  we 
find  there  is  a  way  to  bring  about  arms  re- 
duction that  satisfies  essential  concerns  on 
all  three  coUnts. 

Let  each  Side  turn  in  an  equal  number  of 
explosive  nuclear  devices.  Let  each  side 
choose  the  weapons  it  wishes  to  turn  in. 
whether  missile  warheads,  bombs  or  artil- 
lery shells.  Each  weapon  would  count  the 
same— as  one  device. 

This  proposal  has  some  major  advantages. 
A  nuclear  df vice  is  uniquely  identifiable  and 
can  be  couilted  without  error  when  turned 
In:  thus,  thore  is  full  verification  without  in- 
trusive insp^tion  In  either  country.  Since 
each  side  chooses  the  weapons  it  wishes  to 
turn  in,  there  can  be  no  problem  about  what 
is  fair.  And  since  all  explosive  fission  devices 
count  equally,  we  have  no  arguments  about 
how  the  weapons  should  be  classified. 

Self-interost  will  make  each  side  turn  in 
its  more  vu^erable  weaiwns.  This  is  good. 
As  we  now  stand,  both  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  relatively  vulner- 
able land-b^sed  strategic  missiles,  mounted 
in  fixed  silDs.  It  would  be  logical  for  both 
sides  to  start  giving  up  these  weapons,  while 
retaining  their  less  vulnerable  strategic 
bombers  an^  virtually  invulnerable  nuclear- 
armed  subntarines.  In  this  way.  the  tempta- 
tion of  eitlKr  side  to  fire  first  in  time  of 
crisis,  lest  ii  lose  its  weapons  to  an  enemy 
who  attacks  first,  will  be  reduced.  The  "hair 
trigger"  character  of  the  nuclear  forces,  the 
most  dange^us  aspect  of  the  present  situa- 
tion, will  be  eliminated. 

Similarly,  the  missiles  on  each  side  that 
are  the  more  threatening  to  the  adversary's 
fixed  silos-^such  as  the  highly  accurate, 
high-yield,  multiwarhead  Soviet  SS-18  and 
the  equally  formidable  projected  American 
MX— will  tend  to  lose  value.  They  will  be  de- 
prived of  their  "counterforce"  targets— the 
land-based  strategic  missile  force  of  the 
other  side.  Iwhich  they  now  threaten  with 
destruction  In  a  pre-emptive  first  strike.  If 
deep  enough  cuts  are  made,  the  strategies  of 
both  sides  afe  likely  to  revert  to  reliance  on 
the  relatively  invulnerable  components  of 
their  strategic  forces.  Crisis  sUbility  will  be 
improved,  and  the  chances  of  accidental  or 
unauthorizeti  firing  will  be  greatly  reduced. 

To  whom  do  we  and  the  Russians  hand 
over  these  weapons?  Probably  to  a  joint 
Soviet-American  commission  established  for 
the  purpose;  perhaps  a  third  party  can  be 
brought  in  as  referee.  What  do  you  do  with 
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the  devices?  Convert  them,  under  safeguard, 
to  nuclear  power  for  civilian  purposes.  Ura- 
nium 235.  one  of  the  elements  of  nuclear 
weaponry,  can  be  diluted  with  the  plentiful 
isotope  uranium  238  to  a  level  of  concentra- 
tion suitable  for  nuclear  energy  but  not  for 
bombs.  Plutonium,  another  such  element, 
can  be  burned  directly  in  a  nuclear  power 
reactor. 

We  can  start  by  each  turning  in  a  relative- 
ly small  nimiber  of  weapons— say  SO— to  test 
the  system  and  establish  confidence.  Prom 
there,  we  should  proceed  on  an  agreed 
schedule  to  a  very  large  reduction— say 
10.000  devices  each.  Again,  the  idea  is  to 
compel  each  side  to  choose  to  retain  only  a 
small  number  of  weapons  in  a  strategic  re- 
serve. 

How  will  this  or  some  similar  proposal  sat- 
isfy the  basic  concerns  enumerated  above? 

Let  us  look  first  at  security.  America's  pri- 
mary security  need  is  that  the  United 
States,  its  allies  and  the  free  world  not  be 
conquered,  coerced  or  threatened  by  the 
military  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
proxies.  Historically,  we  have  relied  partly 
on  the  deterrent  role  of  nuclear  weapons  to 
contain  aggression  employing  conventional 
arms.  The  military  doctrines  of  the  United 
States  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Orga- 
nization still  plug  the  usefulness  of  nuclear 
force  against  a  conventional  Soviet  attack. 
But  now,  with  the  Soviet  Union's  stategic 
forces  roughly  equal  to  ours,  these  doctrines 
are  obsolete.  Kennan  and  three  other 
former  senior  American  officials— Robert  S. 
NcNamara,  McGeorge  Bundy  and  Gerard  C. 
Smith— hit  the  nail  on  the  head  in  their 
recent  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  urging  re- 
treat from  our  strategy  of  defending  Europe 
by  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons:  "deterrence 
cannot  be  safely  based  forever  on  a  doctrine 
which  more  and  more  looks  to  the  people  of 
the  alliance  like  either  a  bluff  or  a  suicide 
pact."  There  is  growing  recognition  that  the 
game  is  not  worth  the  candle.  The  security 
of  the  United  States  and  its  allies  must  be 
protected  in  ways  other  than  with  nuclear 
weapons. 

Yet  our  Furopcan  allies  are  torn  by  con- 
flicting impulses.  Their  governments,  as 
well  as  important  segments  of  the  political 
opposition  and  of  public  opinion,  want  the 
United  States  to  be  married  to  the  defense 
of  Europe  not  only  by  conventional  force 
'  but  by  the  threat  of  nuclear  retaliation. 
Hence,  the  original  demand  by  European 
leaders  for  the  deployment  of  American 
medium-range  weapons  in  Western  Euroi>e. 
At  the  same  time,  Europeans  entertain  the 
entirely  reasonable  wish  not  to  be  the  nucle- 
ar battlefield  of  the  giant  powers.  This  wish 
finds  expression  in  popular  demonstrations 
against  deployment  of  the  new  American 
missiles. 

Current  United  States  policy  also  has  vio- 
lently conflicting  elements.  On  the  one 
hand.  Presidential  Directive  59,  issued  by 
Jimmy  Carter  in  1980,  still  implies  readiness 
to  fight  and  win  a  limited  nuclear  war— as 
do  many  previous  and  subsequent  official 
statements.  There  is  still  a  green  light— and 
an  enormous  appropriation— for  develop- 
ment of  the  MX  missile,  even  though  the 
best  brains  in  the  country  cannot  fig\ire  out 
a  sensible  way  to  provide  it  with  an  invul- 
nerable base.  The  B-1  bomber  program  bids 
fair  to  waste  as  much  money  on  an  obsolete 
means  of  weapons  delivery  as  would  be  re- 
quired to  modernize,  in  many  respects,  the 
entire  United  States  Army.  And  the  so- 
called  neutron  weapon  is  still  in  the  works, 
even  though  it  Is  a  battlefield  weapon  not  so 
different  from  other  nuclear  weapons  and  is 


clearly  regarded  by  the  Russians  as  offen- 
sive and  not  defensive  in  nature. 

On  the  other  hand.  President  Reagan 
himself  has  expressed  a  desire  for  deep  cuts. 
He  has  also  proposed  a  "zero  option"  for 
Europe— no  American  medium-range  weap- 
ons in  Europe  capable  of  reaching  Soviet 
territory  and  no  Soviet  weapons  aimed  spe- 
cifically at  Western  Europe.  He  has  spoken 
of  the  overriding  need  for  strategic  nuclear 
talks,  though  at  other  times  he  and  his 
aides  have  conditioned  negotiations  on 
better  Soviet  behavior. 

In  any  event,  the  overwhelming  logic  of 
the  situation,  the  political  Imperative  being 
created  by  the  growing  revulsion  against  nu- 
clear arms,  dictates  movement  toward  real 
and  deep  reductions.  There  are  two  major 
political  problems  yet  to  be  overcome. 

First,  the  primitives  in  American  politics 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  less  than 
the  unattainable— American  nuclear  "supe- 
riority." Why  is  this  unattainable?  In  the 
real  world,  "superiority"  has  no  meaning. 
We  and  Russia  are  like  two  riverboat  gam- 
blers sitting  across  a  green  table,  each  with 
a  g\m  pointed  at  the  other's  belly  and  each 
giui  on  hair  trigger.  The  size  of  the  guns 
doesn't  make  much  difference;  if  either 
weapon  is  used,  both  gamblers  are  dead.  In 
the  same  way,  the  size  of  the  nuclear  forces 
makes  little  difference.  States  of  readiness, 
targeting  decisions,  even  which  way  the 
wind  is  blowing  (carrying  nuclear  fallout), 
make  a  greater  difference  than  a  thousand 
extra  missiles  on  either  side. 

Moreover,  even  if  having  more  missiles 
than  Moscow  did  give  us  "superiority,"  the 
Russians  would  not  stand  stUl  for  it.  They 
have  said  they  won't,  and  we  had  better  be- 
lieve them,  for  in  their  controlled  society 
they  can  put  into  weapons  whatever  re- 
sources they  choose.  So  the  argimient  that 
we  have  to  attain  "superiority"  before  we 
can  negotiate— an  argument  still  being  made 
in  some  Administration  circles— just  won't 
wash.  We  are  not  "inferior"  in  any  meaning- 
ful sense,  and  we  are  not  going  to  become 
"superior,"  no  matter  how  much  we  ratchet 
up  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

The  second  major  political  problem  in  the 
United  States  is  the  notion  that  we  can 
punish  the  Soviet  Union  for  its  misdeeds- 
many  of  them  very  real — by  withholding  nu- 
clear arms  talks.  We  cannot  use  nuclear 
arms  talks  as  a  stick  or  carrot  to  make 
Moscow  behave.  And  if  we  wait  for  the 
Soviet  regime  to  shape  up,  by  our  standards, 
before  we  engage  in  nuclear  arms  reduc- 
tions, we  will  wait  a  long  time  indeed.  The 
reverse  is  true:  The  more  our  relations  turn 
sour,  the  more  imperative  it  is  to  drive  down 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

What  about  the  Russians?  They,  too,  un- 
derstand the  terrible  dangers  of  nuclear 
war.  Many  an  official  pronouncement  and 
many  an  unofficial  approach  testifies  to 
their  willingness,  even  eagerness,  to  enter- 
tain the  idea  of  deep  cuts  in  nuclear  weap- 
ons. 

Soviet  spokesmen  contend  that  Soviet  doc- 
trine on  nuclear  war  has  changed  In  the 
past  five  years,  and  radically  so  in  the  last 
two.  This  is  what  they  are  saying: 

"To  try  and  outstrip  each  other  in  the 
arms  race,  or  to  expect  to  win  a  nuclear  war 
is  dangerous  madness,"— Leonid  Brezhnev, 
in  a  speech  before  the  26th  Congress  of  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party,  Feb.  23.  1981. 

"Western  politicians  and  strategists  stub- 
bornly push  the  thesis  that  Soviet  military 
doctrine  allegedly  assumes  the  possibility  of 
an  'initial  disarming  strike,'  of  survival,  and 
even  of  victory,  in  a  nuclear  war.  All  this  is  a 


deliberate  lie."— Marshal  Dmitri  F.  Ustinov, 
Minister  of  Defense,  in  a  speech  at  a  Krem- 
lin raUy,  Nov.  6.  1981. 

"Political  and  military  doctrines  have 
been  changed.  This  has  been  reflected  in 
our  internal  life.  There  is  new  determina- 
tion to  seek  sharp  reductions."— Nikolai  N. 
Inozemtsev,  director  of  the  Soviet  Institute 
of  World  Ek»nomy  and  International  Rela- 
tions, at  a  Soviet-American  seminar  in 
Washington,  Jan.  12-14.  1982. 

These  and  other  similar  statements  are  ac- 
companied by  the  interesting  assertion  that 
the  change  of  doctrine  is  recent,  that  it  in- 
volved internal  political  struggle,  and  that  it 
was  resolved  by  Brezhnev  himself.  We  in 
the  West  are  invited  to  note  that  this 
change  will  find  expression  in  Soviet  mili- 
tary schools,  in  military  training  manuals 
and  elsewhere. 

How  much  can  we  trust  these  declara- 
tions? Are  they  not  just  propaganda,  intend- 
ed to  put  us  to  sleep?  If  I  were  planning  a 
military  campaign,  or  even  betting  on  the 
stock  market,  I  would  evaluate  the  downside 
risk  of  any  given  course  of  action.  If  we 
treat  these  statements  as  sincere  and  the 
Russians  are  deceiving  us,  the  worst  that 
can  happen  is  that  we  lose  some  propaganda 
points  or  get  otherwise  snookered  in  some 
Inconsequential  way  during  arms  negotia- 
tions. For  no  matter  what  the  Russians  say. 
we  would  never  accept  an  unequal  treaty. 
But  if  we  fall  to  take  these  statements  seri- 
ously—and hence  faU  to  negotiate  on  arms 
reductions— we  risk  getting  our  heads  blown 
off.  It  will  be  little  consolation  that  the 
Russians  will  lose  theirs  also. 

But  the  most  compelling  reason  to  take 
the  Soviet  authorities  seriously  on  this  score 
has  been  given  by  W.  Averell  Barriman. 
President  Roosevelt's  Ambassador  to 
Moscow  and.  like  Kennan,  a  profound  schol- 
ar of  Soviet  affairs:  "You  can  trust  the  Rus- 
sians—to act  in  the  Russian  interest."  Our 
own  best  minds  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  nuclear  war  is  unwinnable.  It  would  be 
folly  to  assume  that  the  Russians  are  too 
dumb  to  have  reached  the  same  judgment. 

Thus,  in  measuring  the  deep-cuts  proposal 
against  the  security  interests  of  the  United 
States,  the  West  and  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
find  no  major  obstacles  in  the  way. 

Let  us  look  next  at  whether  deep  cuts  are 
negotiable— in  other  words,  whether  such 
reductions  can  be  embody  in  a  treaty  that 

(1)  takes  account  of  practical  realities,  and 

(2)  can  be  sold  to  those  elements  within  the 
American  and  Soviet  societies  that  domi- 
nate the  two  countries'  domestic  politics. 
These  are  tough  criteria,  and  they  can  be 
met  only  by  a  treaty  that  conforms  to  a 
strict  set  of  principles. 

An  acceptable  treaty  must  not  only  reduce 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war  or  nuclear  blackmail 
but  must  be  readily  seen  as  achieving  those 
ends.  It  must  not  only  improve  the  security 
of  both  sides  but  must  do  so  in  ways  that 
each  side  recognizes  as  valid  for  its  own  con- 
cerns. It  must  be  equitable  in  mutually  ac- 
ceptable ways.  The  planned  reductions  must 
be  such  as  to  improve  stability  in  a  crisis  by 
cutting  down  the  advantage  to  be  gained  by 
striking  first.  Most  especially,  the  negotiat- 
ing parties  must  not  be  duplicitous,  or  strike 
phony  poses,  or  arouse  false  hopes  or  unrea- 
sonable expectations. 

Fortunately,  these  principles  can  be  solid- 
ly based  on  the  conunon  interest.  Neither 
superpower  wishes  to  be  destroyed.  Neither 
wishes  nuclear  weapons  to  be  in  the  hands 
of  a  variety  of  small  powers  or  terrorist 
groups.  If  these  overriding  concerns  can  be 
kept  separate  from  all  other  issues  between 
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Washington  and  Moscow,  fruitful  negotia- 
tions are  almost  certain.  It  is  essential,  how- 
ever, that  each  government  give  a  clear  po- 
litical directive  to  its  negotiators:  "Find  so- 
lutions that  remove  our  Joint  peril  and  en- 
hance the  security  of  both." 

The  third  factor— the  physical  technicali- 
ties of  deep  cuts— presents  lesser  difficulties. 
The  essence  of  a  nuclear  weapon  is  its  fis- 
sionable material.  All  else  is  mere  support- 
ing hardware— missile  or  cannon  or  air- 
plane, guidance  system  re-entry  shield  or 
arming  and  fusing.  Moreover,  all  nuclear 
weapons  have  roughly  the  same  amount  of 
fissionable  material.  In  a  "small"  weapon, 
the  fission  element  accounts  for  the  weap- 
on's entire  explosive  yield:  in  a  megaton- 
range  weapon,  which  depends  on  fusion,  a 
similar  quantity  of  fissionable  material  acts 
only  as  the  sparli  for  the  enormously  great- 
er succeeding  explosion. 

Hence,  in  coimtlng  the  weapons  to  be 
eliminated  from  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
both  sides,  all  weapons  can  be  treated  alike. 
That  provides  a  realistic  basis  for  counting 
every  weapon,  no  matter  what  its  size,  as 
one  nuclear  device,  and  for  implementing 
the  cuts  by  converting  the  fissionable  mate- 
rial to  nuclear  energy.  A  desirable,  though 
not  essential,  corollary  to  enhancing  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  weapons  disposal  would  be  an 
agreement  to  stop  manufacturing  weapons- 
grade  fission  material— both  from  reactors 
designed  for  that  purpose  and  from  the 
spent  products  of  civilian  power  plants.  A 
stop  to  production  from  weapons  reactors 
can  be  verified  by  each  side  with  current  in- 
telligence techniques.  Diversion  from  nucle- 
ar-power reactors  is  more  difficult  to  moni- 
tor, but  not  impossible. 

The  effect  of  deep  cuts  would  be  extraor- 
dinary. Reductions  in  the  nuclear  weaponry 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union 
would  prove  the  superpowers'  willingness  to 
bring  the  nuclear  arms  race  to  a  halt.  That 
would  produce  a  much  better  climate  for  ef- 
forts to  limit  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons around  the  world.  Major  reductions  in 
the  more  threatening  or  more  vulnerable 
systems  would  enhance  stability,  thus  re- 
ducing the  probability  of  nuclear  war. 
Weapons  would  no  longer  be  available  for 
"warflghtlng"  strategies,  and  greater  validi- 
ty would  be  given  to  the  assurances  of  na- 
tional leaders  on  both  sides  that  their  nucle- 
ar forces  had  no  objective  beyond  deter- 
rence. The  chances  of  accidental  or  unau- 
thorized firings  would  be  greatly  dimin- 
ished. 

In  all  of  the  above,  several  things  stand 
clear.  Deep  cuts  are  practical.  They  will  en- 
hance the  security  of  the  United  States,  of 
NATO,  of  the  Soviet  Union,  of  the  world. 
They  can  be  equitable  and  verifiable.  They 
can  be  negotiated  by  the  great  powers  and 
sold  domestically.  And  there  is  a  straightfor- 
ward way  to  begin. 

No  one  can  doubt  the  extreme  peril  that 
nuclear  weapons  pose  to  civilization  on 
earth.  Getting  rid  of  a  lot  of  weapons  on 
both  sides  will  reduce  the  peril  immeasur- 
ably. In  Leonid  Brezhnev's  astonishing 
phrase,  "Ood  will  not  forgive  us"  If  we  do 
not  act. 
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GENOCIDE:  A  PROBLEM  THAT 
WILL  NOT  GO  AWAY 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  last 
Sunday,  at  the  International  Confer- 
ence on  the  Holocaust  and  Genocide 
in  Tel  Aviv,  five  scholars  presented 
papers  documenting  the  genocidal  acts 


committed  against  Armenians  during 
World  War  I.  Plans  for  these  presenta- 
tions j-eportedly  occasioned  threats  of 
repris^  against  Turkish  Jews. 

Whke  it  is  not  clear  whether  threats 
were  n  fact  made,  the  very  possibility 
of  suoi  threats  obliged  the  organizers 
of  th9  conference  to  consider  its  can- 
cellation. We  can  be  thankful  that  the 
nimoi^  appeared  sufficiently  ill-foimd- 
ed,  anjd  the  likelihood  of  danger  suffi- 
ciently slim,  to  allow  this  scholarly 
gatheting  to  proceed  as  planned. 

Mr.  I  President,  surely  these  events 
are  etldence  of  continuing  tensions 
over  the  issue  of  genocide.  Surely  it  is 
clear  that  these  tensions  could,  under 
unusu  illy  stressful  circumstances, 
erupt  in  violent  and  harmful  acts.  And 
surely  we  In  the  United  States  would 
want  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  prevent 
such  a  result.  Why  then  do  we  tie  our 
own  l^ds  by  refusing  to  address  the 
problem  of  genocide? 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  believe  that 
genocide  is  a  dead  issue.  It  would  be 
pleasatit  to  think  that  humanity  has 
so  well  learned  the  tragic  lessons  of 
the  past  that  genocide  could  never 
again  pccur.  Sadly,  this  is  not  the  case, 
and  those  who  believe  that  the  world 
Is  nov*  free  from  the  threat  of  geno- 
cide are  indulging  in  wishful  thinking. 

We  have  allowed  ourselves  to  be 
lulled  I  into  this  pleasant  fantasy.  We 
are  gnilty  of  wishful  thinking.  We 
have  t^ed  to  pretend  that  we  live  in  a 
safe  alid  civilized  world  in  which  inter- 
national sanctions  against  genocide 
are  unnecessary.  The  events  surround- 
ing the  conference  in  Tel  Aviv  should 
remind  us  that  the  problem  of  geno- 
cide hus  not  gone  away. 

We  must  stop  pretending.  We  must 
act.  Atid  we  can  do  both  at  once.  We 
can  recognize  the  continuing  problem 
of  geioclde  while  we  take  the  first 
step  toward  its  elimination— by  ratify- 
ing th^  Genocide  Convention. 

Mr.] President.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guish^ minority  leader  and  yield  the 
floor. 

BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I 
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gest  tke  absence  of  a  quorum. 


sug- 


PRESIDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
The  clerk  will  call  the 


BilATTVrQLT). 

roU. 

The!  Assistant  Secretary  proceeded 
to  call  the  rolL 

Mr.  J  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaniinous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qi^onmi  call  be  rescinded. 

Thei  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  With- 
out oUJection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.jBAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
redaiii  1  minute  of  my  time  under  the 
standing  order,  I  understand  this  re- 
quest which  I  will  now  state  for  the 
consideration  of  the  minority  leader 
and  all  Senators  has  been  cleared. 
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REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRE(jy-CONVENnON  FOR 
THE  CONSERVATION  OP 

SALMOfJ    IN    THE    NORTH    AT- 
LANTIC OCEAN 

Mr.  BA^ER.  As  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unatiimous  consent  that  the  in- 
Jimction  ©f  secrecy  be  removed  from 
the  Convention  for  the  Conservation 
of  Salmon  In  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  (Treaty  Document  No.  97-25), 
transmitted  to  the  Senate  yesterday 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
and  ask  that  the  treaty  be  considered 
as  having  been  read  the  first  time; 
that  it  be  ireferred,  with  accompanying 
papers,  tq  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations :  and  ordered  to  be  printed; 
and  that  the  President's  message  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRIESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  of  the  President  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Se^aU  of  the  United  States: 

I  transthit  herewith,  for  the  advice 
and  consetit  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 
tion, the  (Convention  for  the  Converva- 
tion  of  salmon  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  has  been  signed  by  the 
United  Sqates,  European  Community, 
Iceland,  HTorway  and  Canada.  It  will 
enter  into  force  following  ratification 
by  not  less  than  four  Contracting  Par- 
ties of  wl^ich  one  must  be  the  United 
States.  Also  transmitted  for  the  infor- 
mation oi  the  Senate  is  the  report  of 
the  Department  of  State  with  respect 
to  the  Tr^ty. 

Work  oA  this  Convention  was  initiat- 
ed in  1978  by  the  United  SUtes  to  de- 
velop a  liew  organization  to  address 
Atlaiitic  4^lmon  conservation,  restora- 
tion and  Inanagement  issues  through 
Intematioiial  cooperation.  The  Con- 
vention will  provide  an  effective  forum 
for  salmion  producing  states  and 
salmon  hkrvestlng  states  to  work  to- 
gether cooperatively  in  solving  critical 
salmon  cmiservation  and  management 
problems  )n  the  Atlantic  region.  It  will 
focus  attention  on  worldwide  Atlantic 
salmon  conservation  and  management 
programs  and  augment  current  domes- 
tic and  international  efforts  to  restore 
these  valiiable  resources. 

I  recommend  that  the  Senate  give 
early  consideration  to  the  Treaty  and 
give  Its  advice  and  consent  to  ratifica- 
tion. 

ROH ALD  REACAIC. 

The  We  its  House,  June  22, 1982. 

Mr.  BA  SER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senat  or  from  Florida  for  sielding, 
and  I  yieli  I  the  floor. 


RECOpNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (l^r.  C^hiles)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exdeed  15  minutes. 


June  23,  1982 
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CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  every 
day  now  for  the  last  few  weeks.  Sena- 
tor NuivN  and  I  have  spoken  on  the 
Senate  floor  about  crime,  and  about 
the  need  for  the  Senate  to  pass  anti- 
crime  legislation.  There  are  two  good 
bills  on  the  Senate  Calendar  right 
now.  Either  one  can  be  called  up  for 
consideration  at  any  time. 

On  May  19,  Senator  Nunn  and  I  in- 
troduced S.  2543,  a  package  of  crime- 
fighting  proposals.  S.  2543  is  an  updat- 
ed version  of  legislation  we  introduced 
last  year.  So  far,  17  other  Senators 
have  joined  us  as  cosponsors.  A  week 
after  introducing  this  bill,  I  joined 
Senator  Thurmond  and  Senator 
Bn)EiT,  the  chairman  and  ranking 
Democrat  on  the  Judiciary  Conunit- 
tee,  in  sponsoring  the  other  major 
anticrime  package,  S.  2572.  We  have 
picked  up  50  cosponsors  since  then. 

We  need  to  act  quickly  on  this  legis- 
lation. The  crimewave  goes  on,  and 
time  is  nmning  out  on  this  session  of 
Congress.  We  have  as  few  as  47  legisla- 
tive days  left.  I  am  encouraged  by  the 
niunber  of  cosponsors  on  the  crime 
control  bill,  and  by  the  fact  that  they 
come  from  both  parties.  Now  we  need 
to  bring  these  bills  up  on  the  floor, 
pass  them,  and  give  the  House  an  op- 
portunity to  consider  our  proposals. 

There  are  plenty  of  good  reasons  to 
move  on  this  legislation.  Over  the  last 
couple  of  weelcs,  I  have  given  examples 
of  the  outrageous  crimes  that  are 
being  committed,  of  the  crime-drug 
connection,  of  the  plight  of  victims, 
and  of  the  effect  of  crime  on  our  socie- 
ty. 

Today,  I  would  like  to  talk  about  an- 
other side  of  the  crime  problem— the 
effect  of  all  this  violence  on  our  law 
enforcement  officers.  It  has  gotten  to 
the  point  where  the  people  who  have 
dedicated  their  careers  to  law  enforce- 
ment run  a  very  real  risk  of  being 
killed  or  assaulted  by  a  member  of  the 
society  they  have  sworn  to  protect. 
This  is  tragic,  and  it  cannot  help  but 
have  an  effect  on  morale  and  on  the 
fimctioning  of  law  enforcement  oper- 
ations. 

Over  the  past  15  years,  we  have  lost 
70  good  people  in  Florida  alone.  State, 
coimty,  and  municipal  officers  in  my 
home  State  were  assaulted  more  than 
5,400  times  last  year.  Over  1,300  of 
them  were  injured.  And  six  were  killed 
in  the  line  of  duty. 

The  crime  situation  is  at  its  worst  in 
south  Florida.  But  the  murder  of  law 
enforcement  people  is  not  confined  to 
my  home  State  or  any  part  of  it.  Nor  is 
it  limited  to  urban  areas,  or  to  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  police  force.  Nobody  is 
safe— one  of  the  men  killed  last  year 
was  a  Miami  policeman,  but  another 
was  in  the  small  town  of  Frostproof. 
One  was  a  Florida  highway  patrolman. 
And  yet  another  was  a  sheriff's  deputy 
in  Polk  County.  I  grew  up  in  Polk 
County,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  this 


kind  of  thing  Just  did  not  happen 
there  in  those  days. 

The  deputy,  Theron  Bumham,  was 
killed  in  January  1981  by  a  man  with  a 
history  of  prior  arrests— for  auto 
theft,  petty  larceny,  possession  of  fire- 
arms, and  escape  from  State  prison. 
He  was  following  up  on  an  abduction 
call,  and  was  shot  as  he  approached  a 
suspect's  car. 

Henry  McCall,  the  policeman  in 
Frostproof,  was  also  killed  with  a 
handgun.  He  was  confronting  two  sus- 
pects during  the  armed  robbery  of  a 
savings  and  loan  association. 

In  April  1981,  Florida  highway  pa- 
trolman Robert  McDermon  foimd  a 
prison  escapee  in  the  town  of  Baldwin, 
outside  Jacksonville.  As  he  arrived  at 
the  trailer  where  the  convict  was 
hiding,  he  was  killed  with  a  12-gage 
pump  shotgim  and  a  30-06  rifle. 

On  May  23,  Thomas  Szafranski,  a 
deputy  with  the  Duval  County  Sher- 
iff's Office,  was  on  routine  patrol  in 
his  squad  car.  While  he  was  stopped  at 
an  intersection,  a  sniper  shot  him  with 
a  high-powered  rifle  from  80  feet 
away.  The  murderer  said  he  wanted  to 
"kill  a  cop."  His  record  included  prior 
arrests  for  drugs,  firearms,  and  resist- 
ing arrest. 

Drugs  were  also  involved  in  the 
shooting  death  of  Gerald  Rauft,  a 
Tampa  Police  Department  vice  detec- 
tive, who  was  kiUed  with  a  .38  caliber 
revolver  as  he  tried  to  make  a  narcot- 
ics arrest.  Another  detective  was 
wounded  in  the  shooting. 

The  Miami  police  officer,  Nathaniel 
Broom,  was  shot  as  he  was  chasing  a 
fleeing  felon  into  an  alley  in  Septem- 
ber 1981. 

There  is  no  question  that  we  can 
prevent  some  of  these  deaths.  We  can 
pass  legislation  requiring  mandatory 
penalties  for  anyone  who  uses  a  gun. 
or  any  other  dangerous  weapon,  to 
commit  a  crime.  We  can  reform  our 
sentencing  system  to  make  sure  that 
those  who  are  convicted  of  a  crime  do 
not  get  off  with  little  more  than  a  slap 
on  the  wrist.  We  can  help  cut  drug 
trafficking  and  the  violence  it  creates, 
by  closing  the  revolving  door  ball  bond 
system,  which  puts  people  arrested  on 
drug  trafficking  charges  back  on  the 
streets  before  the  ink  on  their  arrest 
records  is  dry.  And  we  can  provide  pro- 
tection to  law  enforcement  officials  by 
broadening  the  scope  of  the  law  which 
makes  it  a  crime  to  assault  these  offi- 
cials. All  of  these  reforms  are  con- 
tained in  S.  2543,  for  Federal  laws.  By 
passing  these  reforms  on  the  Federal 
level,  we  can  create  some  momentum 
to  pass  tougher  laws  on  the  State  and 
local  levels.  And  by  putting  these 
tougher  reforms  in  place,  we  will  send 
a  message  to  our  law  enforcement  offi- 
cials that  we  stand  with  them  in  the 
fight  against  crime. 

Mr.  President,  these  six  men  gave 
their  lives  to  the  fight  against  crime. 
Not  one  of  them  was  over  40  years  old. 


They  left  families,  loved  ones,  and  the 
chance  for  a  full  life,  behind  them. 
People— not  just  statistics,  but  real 
people— are  dying  out  there,  innocent 
victims  and  law  enforcement  officers 
both.  We  can  do  our  part  to  help  the 
people  who  are  on  the  front  line  in  the 
fight  against  crime  by  passing  this 
package  of  bills.  We  can  do  that,  Mr. 
President,  but  only  if  we  act  now. 
•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
now  been  1  month  since  Senator 
(Whiles  and  I  introduced  S.  2543,  the 
CMme  Control  Act  of  1982.  To  date 
that  bill,  as  well  as  the  crime  package 
introduced  by  Senator  Trttrmond.  S. 
2572.  remain  untouched  on  the  Senate 
calendar.  While  those  bills  await  our 
action,  violent  crime  continues  to  ter- 
rorize the  American  public  on  a  daily 
basis. 

While  the  Senate  persists  in  placing 
its  legislative  priorities  elsewhere,  our 
criminals  become  more  daring  and 
more  confident  in  their  deeds.  Our 
failure  to  reform  and  strengthen  our 
criminal  justice  system  only  reinforces 
the  criminal's  belief  that  he  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  the  law.  So  secure  is  the 
criminal  underworld  that  open  and 
violent  assaults  on  the  integrity  of  our 
system  are  now  conmionplace. 

In  1981  Dean  Kachulis  and  John 
Arends  were  facing  Federal  narcotics 
charges  in  the  district  of  Connecticut. 
The  Government  alleged  that  they 
had  conspired  to  distribute  some  25 
pounds  of  cocaine.  Kachulis  was  obvi- 
ously not  intimidated  by  the  gravity  of 
the  Federal  indictment.  He  devised  yet 
another  criminal  scheme  by  which  to 
defeat  the  initial  charges.  He  persuad- 
ed five  other  individuals  to  assist  him 
in  a  plan  which  would  include  kidnap- 
ing, murder,  and  the  bribery  and  in- 
timidation of  the  jury.  The  targeted 
individuals  were  by  no  means  minor 
players  in  the  Kachulis  case:  They  in- 
cluded the  principal  Government  wit- 
ness, the  judge,  and  the  prosecuting 
attorney.  Fortunately,  the  plan  was 
never  successfully  carried  out  as  to 
those  three  individuals.  Two  other 
men,  however,  were  not  so  lucky.  They 
were  actually  shot,  bound  and  dumped 
into  the  East  River.  Only  one  of  the 
two  survived.  One  victim  was,  surpris- 
ingly, a  defense  witness  whom  Kachu- 
lis feared  would  incriminate  him  at 
trial.  The  second  was  neither  a  Gov- 
ernment nor  defense  witness,  but  a  co- 
conspirator whom  Kachulis  suspected 
would  eventually  cooperate  against 
him. 

When  the  kidnaping  and  murder 
plot  came  to  light,  both  Arends  and 
Kachulis  pled  guilty  to  the  co(»ine 
charges.  They  were  sentenced  to  6  and 
7  years,  respectively. 

Federal  authorities  subsequently 
charged  Kachulis  and  five  coconspira- 
tors with  conspiracy  to  kidnap,  kid- 
naping, and  obstruction  of  justice. 
All  six  were  found  guilty.  Kachulis 
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was  sentenced  to  life,  with  the  cocon- 
spirators receiving  terms  ranging  from 
30  years  to  life. 

Such  brazen  attempts  to  thwart  Jus- 
tice via  intimidation  and  violence  have 
become  everyday  occupational  hazards 
to  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  enforce 
our  criminal  laws.  S.  2543  will  better 
equip  our  law  enforcement  community 
to  brave  those  hazards.  The  bill  makes 
"murder-for-hire"  a  Federal  offense.  It 
extends  full  statutory  protection 
against  threats  and  violence  to  all  per- 
sons charged  with  the  enforcement 
and  prosecution  of  Federal  law,  the 
families  of  those  persons,  actual  as 
well  as  potential  witnesses,  and  Gov- 
ernment informants.  Lastly,  the  bill 
provides  for  increased  criminal  penal- 
ties for  offenses  involving  actual  or 
threatened  violence. 

American  law  enforcement  daily 
risks  violence  and  physical  harm  in  an 
effort  to  maintain  respect  and  integri- 
ty for  the  law.  For  its  part,  the  law 
must  be  clearly  committied  to  protect 
and  sustain  those  enforcement  efforts. 
We  in  the  Senate  should  act  without 
any  further  delay  to  adopt  S.  2543  as  a 
clear  and  determined  statement  of 
that  commitment.* 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  secretary  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


and.  in 
left   to 


rnany  families,  there  is  no  one 
mourn.    They   are   a   people 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
will  now  be  a  period  for  the  transac- 
tion of  routine  morning  business. 

Mr.  STAFFORD,  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  secretary  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent- that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cochran).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered.  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
as  if  in  morning  business  without  the 
time  being  charged  against  the  budget 
resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  WAR  IN  LEBANON 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  Lebanon  are  dying  today. 
They  have  been  dying  now  for  almost 
3  weeks,  and  no  end  to  their  suffering 
is  in  sight.  Their  bodies  lie  unburied. 


caught  In  the  hatreds  of  age-old  differ- 
ences. For  them,  the  destruction  of 
the  Pall  istine  Liberation  Organization. 
the  securing  of  Israel's  northern 
border,  ^d  the  triumph  of  U.S.  weap- 
onry o^r  Soviet  weaponry  offers  no 
solace. 

They  [have  been  a  resilient  people— 
these  L  tbanese— perhaps  too  resilient. 
Time  atd  again,  they  have  taken  up 
their  li?es  in  the  aftermath  of  bomb- 
ing, autiomatic  weapons  fire,  or  artil- 
lery roisids.  In  their  acceptance  of  vio- 
lence, qerhaps  they  have  invited  vio- 
lence. But  this  time,  the  destruction 
may  be  too  great,  the  trauma  too  deep. 
LebanoB  and  its  people  may  be  lost,  to 
become!  ghosts  in  some  buffer  zone 
where  ohly  soldiers  feel  at  ease. 

This  i^  no  longer  the  defensive  oper- 
ation oi  a  friend  and  ally.  This  is  no 
great  Opportunity  for  the  United 
States  ^  the  Middle  East.  This  is  no 
solution!  for  the  troubles  of  Lebanon. 
There  ifi  no  victory  here  for  anyone. 
We  deceive  ourselves  if  we  think  oth- 
erwise. I 

Israeli  forces  invaded  Lebanon  on 
Jime  4 1  with  the  announced  aim  of 
pushina  PLO  forces  out  of  artillery 
range  ^f  Israeli  settlements — a  dis- 
tance of  some  25  miles.  But  even  as  Is- 
raeli spokesmen  made  those  first  an- 
nouncements, Israeli  forces  already 
had  penetrated  beyond  that  stated 
goal.  AAd  with  each  new  fait  accom- 
pli—wit|i  each  new  village  and  town 
occupied- that  goal  shifted.  It  shifted 
eastward  to  the  Bekaa  Valley  and  the 
Syrian  tnissiles  there.  It  shifted  again 
yesterday  with  the  bombing  of  west 
Beirut,  uid  it  threatens  to  shift  to  the 
gates  of  Damascus  and  beyond.  And  as 
Israeli  leaders  shift  their  goals  to  suit 
military  exigencies,  relief  supplies  are 
turned  back  from  Lebanon's  borders 
by  Israeli  military  authorities  or  by 
fightina  and  the  threat  of  disease 
mounts] 

Whati  is  Israel's  goal  now— today? 
Must  Lebanon  and  its  people  be  de- 
stroyed lUtterly  in  the  name  of  de- 
fense? Can  Israeli  children  live  in 
peace  o  ily  if  Lebanese  children  die  in 
war?  I  vUl  not  coimtenance  that  bar- 
gain, ai  d  I  do  not  believe  this  Nation 
can  aff<  >rd  to  be  a  silent  partner  to  it. 

Israel  can  stop  the  fighting  now,  if 
its  leaders  so  choose.  The  dead  can  be 
buried,  the  wounded  treated,  and  ne- 
gotiatiokis  begun  to  restore  Lebanon 
and  its  people  to  a  free,  sovereign  way 
of  life.  It  is  time— but  the  Israeli  Gov- 
ernment must  seize  this  moment. 

I  ask  President  Reagan  to  call  one 
last  time  for  an  immediate  cessation  of 
hostilities.  If  Israel's  leaders  choose 
again  tjo  ignore  the  wisdom  of  that 
advice,  J  strongly  urge  the  President, 
through  the  United  Nations,  to  call  for 
the  imposition  of  international  sanc- 
tions against  Israel,  to  freeze  all  mili- 
tary aid  now  in  the  pipeline  for  Israel, 
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and  to  call  for  a  reassessment  of  his 
fiscal  year  1983  recommendations  for 
military  assistance  to  Israel.  We  can 
make  no  burgain  with  armed  aggres- 
sors—frienq  or  foe. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  c^ll  the  roll. 

The  bill  dlerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  CHItES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRHBIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectic  n,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONCL 


JSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Morn- 
ing businesj  is  closed. 


FIRST  C  3NCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION O*  THE  BUDGET-CON- 
FERENCF  REPORT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  pending  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report  the  House  amend- 
ment. I 

The  assi^ant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  House  recedes  from  its  amendment  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92  and  agrees 
to  the  concuitrent  resolution  with  an  amend- 
ment. 

(The  textj  of  the  House  amendment 
is  printed  in  the  House  proceedings  of 
the  Record  of  June  22,  1982,  at  page 
H3723.)        I 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary in4uiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  is  it  in 
order  now  do  move  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment,  move  that  we  concur  in 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment,  with 
an  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  in 
order. 

^  AlUMDMEirT  NO.  1039 

(Purpose:  T^  provide  an  increase  of  $100 
million  over  current  policy  for  Federal 
Law  Enfoncement  Agencies  (FBI,  Drug 
Enforcemefit  Agency:)  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service)  (F.  750)) 

Mr.  CHIIiES.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  we  cohcur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment with'  an  amendment  which  I 
send  to  the  desk.  I  ask  for  its  immedi- 
ate consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senat 
for  himself, 

DOMENICI, 


Br  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles), 
Ir.  Johnston,  Mr.  Nunn,  Mr. 
|id  Mr.  HoixiNcs,  proposes  an 
unprinted  ai«endment  numbered  1039. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
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ing  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
Amendment  to  the  House  amendment  to 
S.  Con.  Res.  92: 

(a)  In  section  (b)(14)  setting  forth  the  ap- 
propriate levels  of  budget  authority  and 
budget  outlays,  for  the  fiscal  years  1982 
through  1985,  strike  out  all  after  "(14)  Ad- 
ministration of  Justice  (750):",  and  insert 
the  following: 

"Fiscal  Year  1982: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $4,500,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $4,600,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

"(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

"Fiscal  Year  1983: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,800,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $4,800,000,000. 

"(C)  New  direct  loan  obligations,  $0. 

"(D)  New  primary  loan  guarantee  commit- 
ments, $0. 

"(E)  New  secondary  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments, $0. 

"Fiscal  Year  1984: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority.  $4,900,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays,  $4,900,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1985: 

"(A)  New  budget  authority,  $5,000,000,000. 

"(B)  Outlays.  $5,000,000,000." 

(b)  In  section  (aKl)  through  (a)(3),  setting 
forth  the  recommended  levels  of  Federal 
revenues,  budget  authority  and  budget  out- 
lays for  the  fiscal  years  1982  through  1985, 
strike  out  all  after  "(1)  the  recommended 
levels  of  Federal  revenues  are  as  follows:", 
and  Insert  the  following: 

"Fiscal  Year  1982:  $628,400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1983:  $666,050,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1984:  $738,400,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1985:  $821,900,000,000. 
"and  the  amounts  by  which  aggregate  levels 
of  Federal  revenues  should  be  changed  are 
as  follows: 

"Fiscal  Tear  1082:  -  $200,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1983:  +$20,900,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1984:  +$36,000,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1985:  +$41,400,000,000. 

"(2)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  new 
budget  authority  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  Year  1982:  $777,672,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1983:  $822,650,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1984:  $878,873,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1985:  $961,111,000,000. 

"(3)  The  appropriate  levels  of  total  budget 
outlays  are  as  follows: 

"Fiscal  Year  1982:  $734,100,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1983:  $769,968,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1984:  $822,328,000,000. 

"Fiscal  Year  1985:  $881,856,000,000." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
are  30  minutes  equally  divided. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  was  going  to 
be  my  question,  Mr.  President,  wheth- 
er this  is  an  amendment  that  will 
come  within  the  30-minute  rtile  in  the 
Budget  Act.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  wonder  if  my 
good  friend  (Mr.  Chiles)  will  agree 
that  we  can  vote  on  this  amendment 
at  10:30?  If  he  wants  to  use  15  min- 
utes. I  shall  not  use  anything  other 
than  what  remains. 

Mr.  CHILES.  That  will  be  fine  with 
me.  Mr.  President.  Then  we  shall  have 


an  up-or-down  vote  on  the  amendment 
at  10:30? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  shaU  not  ask 
unanimous  consent.  That  is  what  we 
are  shooting  for.  I  shall  not  use  a  lot 
of  time  and  it  will  probably  work  out 
better  that  way. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  leader  that 
we  not  vote  up  or  down  but  that  there 
be  a  tabling  motion  first  on  the 
amendment.  I  want  to  send  notice  of 
that. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  our  reduc- 
ing our  time  a  little  bit.  which  I  am 
perfectly  willing  to  do.  but  that  we 
may  have  an  up-or-down  vote  on  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  We  do  not  have  to 
reduce  the  time.  I  am  sorry,  the  Sena- 
tor may  go  ahead. 

BUDGET  POR  FEDERAL  LAW  ENrORCEMENT 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
taking  the  unusual  step  of  seeking  to 
amend  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  budget  resolution  to  provide  ade- 
quate funding  for  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment activities.  We  face  a  continuing 
crisis  of  increased  activities  by  orga- 
nized crime,  by  drug  smugglers  and 
drug  dealers.  Yet  our  Federal  law  en- 
forcement agencies  are  not  being  pro- 
vided the  resources  they  need  to  keep 
up  with  crime,  far  less  to  gain  on  it. 

When  the  Senate  first  considered 
the  budget  resolution  as  reported  by 
the  Budget  Committee,  the  law  en- 
forcement agencies  were  held  to  a  3- 
year  "freeze."  The  Senate  accepted  my 
argument  that  organized  crime  was 
not  going  to  freeze  its  activities  for  3 
years,  so  we  could  not  afford  to  freeze 
enforcement. 

Unf ortimately,  the  conference  agree- 
ment came  back  below  the  $4.6  billion 
freeze  level  reported  by  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee.  I  objected  to  that 
agreement  in  conference,  and  I  object 
today. 

Mr.  President,  I  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  we  are  not  dealing  here 
with  grant  programs  that  can  be 
picked  up  by  State  or  local  govern- 
ments. We  are  dealing  with  agencies 
whose  budgets  are  mostly  salaries.  If 
we  freeze  them  for  3  years,  they  will 
have  to  cut  back  on  staff.  That  means 
fewer  drug  agents,  fewer  FBI  agents, 
fewer  customs  agents  monitoring  our 
ports  of  entry. 

The  Budget  Committee  projects  in- 
flation of  almost  20  percent  over  the  3 
years.  1982  through  1985.  A  three-year 
freeze,  therefore,  would  cost  the  law 
enforcement  agencies  20  percent  of 
their  real  funding  level.  For  the  FBI. 
that  would  mean  a  loss  of  550  special 
agents,  or  the  closing  of  entire  FBI  of- 
fices. 

For  the  Drug  Enforcement  Agency, 
the  freeze  would  mean  a  layoff  of  195 
agents,  one-tenth  of  the  DElA's  au- 
thorized strength.  I  do  not  know  of 
anyone  who  thinks  we  are  so  far  ahead 
in  the  war  on  drugs  that  we  can  cut 
back  one-tenth  of  our  agents. 


For  the  Immigration  and  Naturaliza- 
tion Service,  whose  burdens  of  border 
patrol  and  processing  are  increasing 
every  day,  a  freeze  would  mean  cutting 
1,511  people  in  1983;  cutting  another 
707  people  in  1984;  then  stUl  another 
707  people  in  1985.  The  toUl  loss 
would  be  2,925  staff. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  getting  ready 
to  take  up  an  immigration  bill  on  the 
floor.  The  committees  have  been  work- 
ing long  and  hard  on  that.  Part  of  that 
bill  is  going  to  call  for  further  addi- 
tional enforcement  agents  for  immi- 
gration—more border  patrol,  more 
agents.  Here,  we  are  talking  in  this 
resolution  about  cutting  2,925  staff 
men  of  IRS.  I  do  not  know  how  the 
rest  of  the  States  are  situated  in 
regard  to  immigration.  I  thought  we 
had  a  national  problem,  a  hemorrhage 
of  aliens  coming  into  this  country.  I 
can  tell  you  we  have  a  hemorrhage  in 
my  State,  and  I  can  tell  you  that  there 
are  nowhere  near  the  number  of  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service 
agents  right  now  to  deal  with  that 
problem,  to  even  begin  to  deal  with 
that  problem 

And  what  about  the  Mexican  border 
with  Texas  and  the  States  that  border 
on  the  Rio  Grande?  Do  we  seriously 
think  that  there  are  sufficient  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service 
agents  today  that  we  can  cut  approxi- 
mately 3,000  agents  in  the  next  3 
years?  My  goodness. 

I  Just  cannot  believe  that  we  are 
taking  actions  like  that  to  freeze  these 
particular  agencies.  What  kind  of 
signal  do  we  send  to  our  law  enforce- 
ment people,  do  we  send  to  FBI 
agents,  do  we  sent  to  customs  agents, 
do  we  send  to  DEA  agents,  to  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  agents, 
when  we  say,  "We  are  cutting  back  on 
Government,  boys,  so  we  are  going  to 
have  a  little  freeze"? 

As  we  know,  last  ^ear,  we  actually 
had  DEA  agents  who  had  to  put  their 
cars  on  the  blocks  toward  the  end  of 
the  year  because  they  did  not  have 
gasoline  to  go  out  and  patrol.  Their 
wives  tried  to  have  a  cake  sale  in  one 
particular  area  to  try  to  raise  gasoline 
money.  The  Justice  Department  told 
them  that  would  be  illegal,  that  they 
could  not  use  those  funds.  Yet  in  the 
face  of  that  and  the  cutbacks  we  are 
already  facing,  now  we  are  talking 
about  a  freeze. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
does  not  have  control  over  our  borders 
today.  We  cannot  control  the  flow  of 
refugees,  or  illegal  immigrants  or 
anyone  who  chooses  to  come  in  for 
any  purpose.  How,  then,  can  we  afford 
to  cut  back  INS  staff? 

My  good  friend,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee. 
Mr.  DOMENICI,  has  argued  that  if  we 
want  to  provide  adequate  funds  for 
law  enforcement,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  can  take  the  $260  million 
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out  of  other  programs.  But  the  budg- 
ets for  everyone  are  extremely  tight 
this  year.  We  watch  the  budget  confer- 
ence add  back  all  kinds  of  money  in 
key  areas,  because  that  is  what  the 
House  leadership  said  they  needed  to 
get  enough  votes  for  passage  of  the 
resolution.  Well,  if  those  areas  are 
critical,  as  I  believe  they  are,  then  how 
are  we  going  to  cut  them  to  pay  for 
law  enforcement  activities? 

I  really  would  like  to  be  shown 
where  we  can  cut  $260  million  in  dis- 
cretionary appropriations  to  pay  for 
law  enforcement?  I  do  not  know 
whether  we  are  going  to  cut  education 
of  the  handicapped,  cut  the  space  pro- 
gram, cut  veterans  medical  facilities  or 
cut  somewhere  else.  The  Budget  Act 
requires  us  to  set  spending  levels  by 
function,  and  we  have  done  that.  Each 
function  has  been  cut  to  the  lowest 
tolerable  level:  some  to  intolerable 
levels.  So,  I  Just  do  not  see  how  we  can 
cut  something  else  to  pay  for  law  en- 
forcement. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
recognize  the  critical  need  for  Federal 
law  enforcement  and  adopt  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Florida  is 
right  on  target.  Last  year,  our  Presi- 
dent went  to  New  Orleans.  He  talked 
to  the  law  enforcement  bodies.  He  de- 
scribed law  enforcement  as  that  thin 
blue  line  separating  civilization  from 
the  jungle  of  violence  and  crime  and 
then  came  back.  I  served  as  chairman 
and  now  as  ranking  member  of  the 
State-Justice-Commerce  Subcommit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  so  we  have  the 
FBI,  the  Immigration,  the  DEA  budg- 
ets on  the  Appropriations  Subconunit- 
tee  there.  When  President  Reagan 
came  back  from  New  Orleans,  to  ovir 
dismay,  he  proposed  cuts  in  the  law 
enforcement  agencies,  and  we  lost 
many  agents.  I  know  as  of  last  year, 
we  had  1,000  fewer  FBI  agents  at  the 
end  of  1981  than  we  had  at  the  end  of 
1971— with  an  increased  population, 
and  increased  incidence  of  crime,  with 
a  greater  job  to  do. 

Let  us  talk  about  the  DEA.  Of 
coiu-se,  the  United  States,  with  its  ju- 
risdictional size  increased,  with  the 
Coastal  Zone  Management  Act  and 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdictional 
lines  out  to  the  200-mlle  limit  of  the 
economic  zone— that  increased  our  ju- 
risdictional size  by  one-third  for  the 
DEIA.  the  Coast  Guard,  and  other  law 
enforcement  agencies. 

So  we  have  a  bigger  job  to  do,  with 
some  1,000  agents  less.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  points  out,  this  resolu- 
tion will  cost  us  another  550  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agents,  an- 
other 200  in  DEA.  Agents  down  in 
Fort  Lauderdale  had  gotten  together 
with  cake  bakes  to  get  for  their  cars 
gas  funds  that  had  been  eliminated 
through  budget  cutbacks.  They  had 


been    dbadlined    in    my    own    State's    EDA    that 


So  this  is  a  real  problem. 

iding  reductions  adopted  last 

erely  impacted  the  ability  of 

law  enforcement  agencies  to 

job.    The    following    table 

le  dollar  amount  as  well  as  the 

of   agents   reduced   in   each 
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This  1 5  where  we  get  down  to  where 
we  can  Talk  polemically  of  spend  and 
spend  and  tax  and  tax.  Let  us  not  talk 
at  the  ifederal  level  about  law  enforce- 
ment b<  cause  the  Congress  does  noth- 
ing to  issist  that  effort.  On  the  con- 
trary, M^  are  cutting  f imds  for  law  en- 
forcemefeit.  I  support  this  amendment 
against  those  cuts. 

The  |*RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator;  from  New  Mexico. 

>MENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
^self  2  minutes, 
say  to  the  Senate  that  from 
Ipoint  of  the  procedure,  we  do 
ly  have  the  opportunity  for 
kendments  when  we  consider  a 
budget  conference  report,  so  for  those 
who  woiild  think  that  the  assumptions 
in  a  conference  report  for  discretion- 
ary appropriated  accounts  are  too  low, 
the  normal  remedy  would  be  to  vote 
against  a  budget  resolution.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  in  this  instance  the  product 
of  the  conference  is  outside  scope  in  a 
couple  Of  areas,  principally  in  the  area 
of  medicare  and  medicaid,  because  it 
was  th«  desire  of  the  conference  to 
come  19  lower— with  less  cuts— than 
either  resolution.  As  a  result.  Senator 
Chiles  has  another  opportunity  to  at- 
tempt t0  amend  the  resolution. 

Now,  I  am  not  being  critical  of  him.  I 
am  metely  explaining  that  normally 
you  wo9ld  not  be  able  to  do  what  he  is 
doing,  "tou  would  just  say  I  do  not  like 
the  resolution  because  it  does  not  have 
enough  discretionary  appropriations, 
and  on4  of  those  things  that  I  do  not 
like  is  t)iis  function. 

But  ttJday,  if  we  vote  this  amend,- 
ment  in.  we  will  have  no  budget  reso- 
lution. JAfter  months  and  months  of 
work  wb  are  being  asked  basically  to 
turn  this  whole  thing  down  because  we 
want  to  add  $150  mlUlon  in  outlay  esti- 
mates for  fimction  750,  and  we  want  to 
add  $2^  million  in  budget  authority 
for  that  function. 

The  iiumbers  we  compromised  on  in 
conference  with  the  House  are  very 
close  to  what  the  administration  re- 
quested for  this  function.  If  this  com- 
mittee had  gone  through  each  func- 
tion it^  by  item  we  would  have  found 
about  4200  million  in  function  450  for 


goes  to  the  Commerce, 
State,  Justice  Subcommittee  on  Ap- 
propriations that  also  has  Jurisdiction 
over  Feder^  law  enforcement  activi- 
ties. The  authorizing  committee  that 
oversees  EI>A  has  already  indicated  it 
wiU  probabjy  not  reauthorize  the  EDA 
program. 

The  reasOn  I  make  the  point  is  that 
we  cannot  be  sure  what  the  Appropria- 
tions Com^ttee  will  do.  But  if  we 
want  to  assume  that  it  uses  for  law  en- 
forcement fnly  the  exact  amounts  as 
sumed  in  this  resolution,  that  would 
be  about  $S0  million  short  of  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  we  assume  that  the  other  ap- 
propriators  are  as  concerned  as  the 
Senator  from  Florida,  then  it  seems  to 
me  that  thfey  can  put  less  somewhere 
else  and  fihd  enough  to  make  do  this 
year. 

I  just  want  to  make  the  point  to  the 
Senate  that  we  really  should  not  turn 
down  a  buc)get  resolution  coming  back 
from  confet'ence  through  adoption  of 
an  amendnient  at  this  point  in  time. 
Only  because  of  a  procedural  accident 
is  there  an  opportunity  to  amend  the 
conference  agreement  today.  I  say  to 
those  who  really  think  that  issue  is 
not  with  tke  appropriators,  but  with 
the  Budget  Committee,  you  can  go 
ahead  and  Vote  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  froni  Florida  and  then  we  will 
have  no  budget.  I  think  the  better 
course  is  to  get  on  with  the  last  2^ 
months  of  iirork.  Let  us  get  a  budget. 
Let  us  see  <  trhether  Congress  wants  to 
implement  it  and  enforce  it.  Let  us 
assume  tha ,  our  appropriators  wiU  put 
law  enforoiment  activities  very  high 
on  their  piiority  list  and  we  will  not 
suffer  the  ( onseqences  as  described  by 
Senator  CitiLES,  consequences  about 
which  he  and  many  of  the  rest  of  us 
are  legltimi  tely  worried. 

The  PRI  SIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  timel 

Mr.  CHU  BS  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  CHIliES.  I  listened  with  great 
interest  to  this  accident  we  are  talking 
about,  this  I  window  that  kind  of  hap- 
pens to  giv^  the  Senator  from  Florida 
an  opporti^ity  to  address  this  prob- 
lem, by  offering  this  amendment, 
which  was  occasioned  by  the  fact  that 
the  majonty  conferees  wanted  to 
monkey  with  the  figures  in  the  budget 
resolution.  ](ind  they  wanted  to  do  that 
in  order  to  get  a  few  more  votes  and  to 
try  to  adjust  a  few  more  budget  func- 
tions. So,  tjhrough  some  closed  meet- 
ings that  were  had,  we  find  that  the 
majority  biought  back  sort  of  a  pack- 
age. None  Qf  us  had  an  opportunity  to 
change  that  package.  We  did  not  have 
a  normal  cbnf erence  where  you  go  in 
and  you  sort  of  go  through  each  item. 
We  received  a  package  that  was  al- 
ready there.  It  was  already  worked 
out.    And    through    the    negotiations 
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that  went  on  between  the  Republicans 
of  the  House  and  the  Republicans  in 
the  Senate  we  had  this  package  pre- 
sented. Of  course,  in  that  package,  the 
majority  cut  out  the  law  enforcement 
figiu^s  that  the  Senate  had  put  in  on 
my  floor  amendment. 

There  are  two  bills  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar  now  that  are  trying 
to  present  a  package  of  anticrime  bills. 
The  Senator  from  Florida  is  a  cospon- 
sor  with  Senator  Nunk  In  one  of  those, 
S.  2543.  and  a  cosponsor  with  Senator 
Thttrmono  and  Senator  Biden  in  an- 
other one.  S.  2572.  One  of  those  has  17 
cosponsors.  One  has  50  cosponsors. 
That  is  50  people  in  the  Senate,  and 
another  17  on  another  bill,  who  are 
saying,  "We  are  concerned  about 
crime."  The  President  has  said  he  is 
concerned  about  crime.  The  Attorney 
General  has  said  he  is  concerned 
about  crime  and  has  presented  a  pack- 
age of  bills.  The  Senate  caucus  of  the 
Democrats  have  said  they  are  con- 
cerned about  crime  and  they  have 
gone  on  record.  The  Republicans  have 
said  they  are  concerned  about  crime 
and  they  have  a  package  of  bills.  Ev- 
erybody is  concerned  about  crime.  So 
what  are  we  doing?  We  are  so  con- 
cerned about  it  that  we  are  going  to 
cut  a  few  thousand  agents.  We  are 
going  to  cut  a  few  thousand  people  but 
that  is  not  important.  This  budget  res- 
olution is  important. 

Yesterday,  I  say  to  my  distinguished 
friend  from  New  Mexico.  I  saw  an 
amendment  to  the  emergency  supple- 
mental bill  sent  back  to  the  House  be- 
cause that  was  important;  that  had 
something  to  do  with  the  amount  of 
money  Senators  can  receive  from 
speaking  engagements,  so  that  was 
pretty  "dadgum"  important.  I  did  not 
hear  anyone  say  there,  "Do  not 
tamper  with  this  bill  because  this 
might  doom  this  biU  to  failure."  Ev- 
erybody said  that  this  is  the  legitimate 
parliamentary  device  under  the  rules 
of  Congress  where  we  have  a  chance  to 
address  a  matter  as  serious  as  this, 
how  much  we  are  going  to  be  able  to 
receive  for  our  speaking  engagements 
and  so  we  Jolly  well  address  that.  We 
sent  that  back  to  the  House  and  said, 
"If  you  want  this  emergency  supple- 
mental, you  better  agree  with  our 
amendment."  But  today  we  are  told 
not  to  be  concerned  with  3.000  border 
agents,  with  a  hemorrhage  at  our  bor- 
ders, not  to  be  concerned  with  wheth- 
er we  are  going  to  cut  DEA  10  percent, 
not  to  be  concerned  that  you  are  going 
to  cut  500  FBI  agents,  not  to  speak  of 
the  customs  agent.  Do  not  be  con- 
cerned about  that  becaiise  it  is  more 
important  that  we  get  this  budget 
package  going  down  the  track. 

We  waited  days  and  days,  and  we 
have  had  plan  1.  plan  2,  and  plan  3.  I 
know  of  no  reason  why  we  should  not 
adopt  the  House  amendment  with  an 
amendment  and  send  it  back  to  them 
and  simply  say  the  Senate  says  crime 


is  important.  The  Senate  says  we  need 
to  do  something  about  law  enforce- 
ment. 

The  50  Members  of  the  Senate  that 
have  cosigned  the  Thurmond-Blden 
biU,  the  17  Members  that  have  co-in- 
troduced the  Chiles-Nunn  bill,  and  all 
of  the  Democrats  and  all  of  the  Re- 
publicans who  have  talked  about 
crime  so  long  and  hard  feel  at  this 
timie  that  we  should  not  cut  these  par- 
ticular moneys:  we  should  take  this 
opportunity  to  say  we  think  this  is  im- 
portant, it  is  in  our  national  interest  to 
speak  to  this  question.  That  is  what 
this  amendment  gives  us  a  chance  to 
do. 

I  do  not  see  how  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  can  say,  "I  am  a  cosponsor  of 
one  of  these  bills,  I  am  telling  my 
people  back  home  that  I  stand  long 
and  hard  and  firm  on  crime,  but  I  Just 
had  to  vote  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  from  New  Mexico,  I  had  to 
go  ahead  and  cut  3,000  border  patrol 
agents,  cut  the  500  FBI  agents  because 
it  was  very  important  that  we  get  that 
budget  resolution  that  only  has  a  little 
over  $100  billion  deficit.  It  is  very  im- 
portant that  we  get  that  on  the  way:  it 
is  going  to  do  so  much  for  the  econo- 
my." That  Just  does  not  add  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
table  comparing  our  amendment  to 
the  House  and  Senate  levels,  showing 
that  the  conference  gave  up  virtually 
all  of  the  Senate  positions  to  the 
House  in  this  function. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CHILES  AMENDMENT  TO  BUDGET  RESOLUTION  CONFERENCE 
REPORT 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  tables  prepared  by  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee's  majority 
staff  for  our  markup. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  f  oUows: 
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Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  table  I 
shows  that  the  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies' budgets  have  hardly  grown  over 
the  last  5  years,  a  period  when  there 
has  been  tremendous  real  growth  in 
the  overall  Federal  budget. 

Table  II  is  even  more  telling.  It 
shows  that  the  figures  in  our  amend- 
ment will  only  brii!g  function  750 
spending  up  to  the  projected  current 
policy  baseline  for  the  years  1983 
through  1985.  Even  if  we  achieve  that 
baseline  level,  spending  for  law  en- 
forcement and  justice  will  decline  by 
10  percent  in  real  terms. 

So  the  budget  we  are  proposing  is 
really  very  tight.  The  only  way  we  will 
be  able  to  get  improvements  is  law  en- 
forcement is  by  restraining  other  pro- 
grams in  this  budget  function.  But  to 
cut  it  down  as  low  as  the  conference 
committee  proposal  will  Just  not  be 
tolerable. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  President.  I  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Florida  that  I  would  be  ready 
now,  but  1  am  waiting  for  the  leader.  I 
have  a  couple  of  minutes,  so  I  will  re- 
spond to  some  of  the  Senator's  allega- 
tions of  "monkey  business." 
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The  Senator  from  Florida  indicated 
that  the  reason  we  came  back  in  dis- 
agreement is  that  some  "monltey  busi- 
ness" occurred.  I  do  not  argue  with 
either  him  or  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  Member,  when  they  talk 
about  Stockman,  first;  Domenici, 
second;  Stoclcman.  third.  Indeed  we 
did  work  on  budget  options  in  private 
meetings  with  Bob  Michel  and  others. 

I  am  sorry  there  was  no  other  way  to 
get  a  budget,  but  the  reason  the  con- 
ferees went  out  of  scope  had  nothing 
to  do  with  private  meetings.  It  was 
done  openly,  in  public,  by  the  confer- 
ees when  they  approved  the  functional 
numbers  and  the  reconciliation  in- 
structions. The  Senator  from  Florida 
was  not  there.  He  had  been  very  dili- 
gent. That  really  is  the  "monkey  busi- 
ness" that  puts  us  on  the  floor  with 
amendments  being  in  order. 

If  there  are  going  to  be  cuts  in  DEA, 
FBI,  the  law  enforcement  people, 
about  which  my  good  friend  from 
Florida  is  concerned,  this  budget  is  not 
going  to  do  it.  The  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  do  it. 

I  had  the  staff  look  at  all  of  the 
budget  authority  that  is  going  into  the 
Appropriations  Committee's  cross- 
walk, and  I  find  that  for  domestic  dis- 
cretionary programs,  the  budget  au- 
thority being  sent  to  the  committee  is, 
for  all  domestic  programs,  equal  to  the 
1982  levels. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
wants  to  move  that  money  around  so 
that  they  put  law  enforcement  at  high 
enough  priority  to  receive  additional 
funding,  it  seems  to  me  that  can  read- 
ily be  done.  There  are  some  programs 
that  are  not  going  to  be  funded  as 
they  were  in  1982,  such  as  DEA  and 
others.  Some  of  that  money  could  be 
moved  Into  law  enforcement  and  we 
need  not  have  the  results  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  wants 
to  prevent; 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  had 
previously  been  indicated.  I  believe, 
and  announcements  were  made  last 
evening  and  perhaps  again  this  morn- 
ing—on the  cloakroom  line  on  this 
side,  at  least— that  there  would  be  a 
tabling  motion  against  the  Chiles 
amendment.  There  seems  to  be  strong 
sentiment  by  the  Senator  from  Florida 
that  he  would  like  to  have  an  up-and- 
down  vote.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  indicates  that  he  has  no  strong 
preference  one  way  or  the  other. 

I  believe  this  would  be  a  logical  ta- 
bling motion,  but  I  have  no  objection 
to  an  up-and-down  vote.  Since  we  al- 
ready have  an  order  for  a  vote  at 
10:30,  I  am  prepared  to  go  ahead  now 
and  vote  up  and  down,  if  the  Senator 
from  Florida  is  prepared  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  any  time  I  have  remaining. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 


isti 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  y*as  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92  with 
an  amendment.  On  this  question  the 
yeas  an4  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  ai  sistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CEIANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Se  lator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDBN).  he  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon:,  and  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  (Mr.  Matsunaga)  are  necessari- 
ly absen ;. 

I  furt:  ler  armounce  that,  if  present 
and  votng,  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware (M  •.  BiDEN)  would  vote  "yea". 

The  ^RESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  &t^  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  64,  las  follows: 

[|lollcall  Vote  No.  193  Leg.} 
yEAS-33 
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NOT  VOTING- 3 
Cannon  Matsunaga 

motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  Concur- 
rent Rsolution  92  with  an  amend- 
ment (C  liles  UP  amendment  No.  1039) 
was  reje  !ted. 

EJOMENICI.    Mr.    President.    I 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  rejected. 

Mr.   f  ATCH.    I   move   to   lay   that 
motion  I  n  the  table. 

The  n  otion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  t  > 

(Later 

Mr, 
yield    t^ 


Mr 
move  to 


from  De  laware. 


the  following  occurred:) 
IfOLLINGS.   Mr.   President.   I 
the    distinguished    Senator 


Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  I>resident.  this 
morning  when  the  Chiles  amendment 
was  voted  oh  I  was  necessarily  absent. 

I  had  to  takje  my  young  daughter  to  a 
hospital,  and  everything  is  fine  with 
my  daughter,  but  I  missed  the  vote. 
And  havinglsaid  this  and  begging  the 
Senate's  inoulgence  for  being  so  per- 
sonal on  a  jmatter  I  would  not  have 
mentioned  that  except  the  vote  this 
morning  was  of  great  importance  and 
interest  to  ipie  and  I  regretted  deeply 
missing  it. 

I  wish  at  this  point,  although  I  am 
not  asking  unanimous  consent  to  be 
recorded  but  to  have  it  recorded  in  the 
record  had  I  been  here  I  would  have 
voted  and  ipoken  on  behalf  of  the 
Chiles  amendment. 

Mr.  Preadent,  as  the  ranking 
member  of  Ithe  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Task  Force  bn  Crime,  I  support  Sena- 
tor Chiles  Amendment  which  would 
relieve  Fedwal  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies of  a  buqget  freeze  at  current  level 
appropriations  through  1985.  A  freeze 
in  this  area  would  undoubtedly  mean  a 
reduction  iii  personnel  for  labor  in- 
tense agencies  like  the  U.S.  attorney's, 
FBI.  Drug  Enforcement  Administra- 
tion, and  Customs. 

I  need  no:  spend  a  lot  of  time  ex- 
plaining how  the  Federal  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  are  already  losing 
groimd  against  drug  traffickers  and 
organized  cnme.  Today  we  have  8  per- 
cent fewer  f'ederal  Bureau  of  Investi- 
gation agerits  than  we  did  in  1975; 
Drug  Enf  oroement  Administration  has 

II  percent  ffewer  personnel  than  it  did 
in  1979.  The  U.S.  Attorney's,  which 
are  screening  out  over  50  percent  of 
their  cases  partially  because  they  are 
understaffed,  have  101  fewer  positions 
and  State  stnd  local  assistance  funds 
for  law  enforcement  have  been  cut  by 
75  percent  since  1980.  Since  1975  vio- 
lent crime  in  America  has  gone  up  33 
percent  and|  the  drug  trafficking  busi- 
ness is  estin|ated  to  be  a  $85  billion  a 
year  busines. 

This  budfet  proposal  will  increase 
national  dejense  by  over  $100  billion 
in  the  next  3  years.  I  cannot  believe 
that  this  bcdy  does  not  believe  it  es- 
sential to  SI  end  one-half  a  percent  of 
that  figure  >n  improving  domestic  de- 
fense. Othei'  than  the  economy  there 
is  no  other  issue  our  constituents  are 
more  concerned  about  than  crime. 

Last  year  we  worked  in  a  bipartisan 
manner  in  blocking  administration 
cuts  that  would  have  eliminated  434 
positions  in  the  Drug  Enforcement  Ad- 
ministration. 340  agents  in  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  froze  under- 
cover investigations,  froze  personnel  in 
the  U.S.  Attiomey's  Office— which  was 
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already  14 
eliminated 


task  force  piograms. 


jercent  understaffed— and 
Eill   State   and   local   drug 


Again,  in 


month,  we  \  oted  not  to  subject  law  en- 


a  bipartisan  manner  last 


forcement  agencies  to  a  budget  freeze 
when  the  first  budget  resolution  was 
voted  out  of  this  Chamber  of  Con- 
gress. 

Just  as  it  was  clear  to  this  body 
then,  it  should  be  clear  now:  We 
cannot  afford  to  make  budget  cuts  to 
law  enforcement  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  crimes  of  burgla- 
ry and  robbery  alone  cost  this  Nation 
more  than  $8  billion  in  property  lost 
or  damaged  a  year.  This  does  not  in- 
clude such  things  as  the  increase  in 
the  price  of  goods  to  pay  for  security 
and  insurance. 

But  the  real  cost  of  crime  is  the 
physical  and  mental  anguish  that  vic- 
tims, family  members,  and  friends 
suffer  for  every  crime  that  occurs. 
There  are  no  statistics  or  dollar  fig- 
ures that  can  put  in  perspective  the 
damage  and  hurt  that  occurs  when 
you  or  a  family  member  or  friend  are  a 
victim  of  crime. 

It  is  time  to  stop  the  rhetoric  on  the 
crime  issue  and  spend  the  money  so 
that  we  at  least  give  our  law  enforce- 
ment people  the  tools  necessary  to  do 
the  job.  As  you  well  know,  criminals 
are  not  cutting  budgets.  If  a  greater 
commitment  to  specific  law  enforce- 
ment, prosecution,  judicial  and  correc- 
tion agencies  is  necessary,  then  we 
must  face  that  fact  and  make  the  com- 
mitment. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  now  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
desires  to  discuss  the  issue,  and  we 
have  5  hours  to  further  discuss  the 
proposal  before  the  Senate,  and  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Before 
the  Senator  begins,  let  me  ask  the 
Senator 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Senator  from  Ohio  will  have 
to  seek  recognition.  One  Senator 
cannot  parcel  out  time  to  another  Sen- 
ator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (con- 
tinuing). The  Senator  is  correct.  The 
Chair  was  about  to  recognize  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio.  The  Senate  will  please 
be  in  order. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  until  the 
motion  is  made  to  concur,  there  are  30 
minutes  evenly  divided  between  the 
majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  on  the  House  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  to  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  92. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  is  in  order.  There  are  5  hours 
of  debate. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
Senator  Is  correct.  Will  the  Senate 
please  come  to  order. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  time  on  our  side  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (con- 
tinuing). The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
we  have  before  us  today  the  so-called 
conference  report  on  the  budget,  and 
we  have  had  a  lot  of  discussion— may 
we  have  order  in  the  Senate.  Mr. 
President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  wishing 
to  confer  please  leave  the  Chamber 
and  repair  to  the  cloakrooms. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
all  of  the  discussion  in  connection 
with  this  budget  has  related  to  the 
question  of  how  many  billions  up  or 
down,  how  far  the  budget  is  in  a  defi- 
cit position  or  whether  or  not  it  is  $103 
billion  or  $116  billion  or  whether  or 
not  we  can  find  $2  bUlion  here  or  $2 
billion  there. 

None  of  the  discussion  has  related  to 
the  real  impact  of  this  budget  on  Ctie 
people  of  America,  and  it  is  a  sad  reali- 
ty that  we  have  been  more  concerned 
about  what  Wall  Street  is  going  to  say 
about  this  budget  than  we  are  about 
what  the  people  on  Main  Street  and 
the  people  back  home  are  going  to  say 
about  this  budget  and  what  its  impact 
is  going  to  be. 

Not  one  word  has  been  said  about 
the  human  equation,  about  what  hap- 
pens when  you  cut  billions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  Federal  budget  on  human 
services  programs  and  go  on  your 
merry  way.  Nobody  has  talked  about 
that.  Nobody  seems  to  care.  Nobody  is 
concerned.  Yet  the  White  House 
pushes  forward  relentlessly  saying, 
"We  have  got  to  have  this  budget." 

Well,  let  us  not  kid  ourselves.  When 
all  is  said  and  done  it  is  much  ado 
about  nothing  because  you  have  a 
$115  billion  deficit  in  1983,  almost 
twice  the  amount  of  any  previous  ad- 
ministration's worst  deficit,  and  you 
have  got  something  like  $90  billion  in 
1985,  probably  150  percent  of  the 
highest  deficit  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  country. 

But  having  said  all  of  that,  you 
would  have  thought  with  all  the  time 
and  effort  that  have  been  put  into  this 
subject  that  some  thought  would  have 
been  given  to  its  impact  upon  people. 

Mr.  President,  I  object  to  beinjg  ex- 
pected to  speak  further  while  all  of 
this  conversation  is  going  on.  The 
Senate  is  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  point  is  well  taken.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  Those 
Senators  wishing  to  converse  will  do  so 
in  the  cloakroom. 


Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
the  President  now  has  had  his  first 
budget  resolution.  He  has  his  second 
budget  resolution,  he  has  his  tax  bill 
and  he  has  also  picked  up  something 
else  along  the  way— he  has  a  real  re- 
cession in  America. 

The  President,  according  to  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  of  June  10,  indicates 
that  the  people  at  the  White  House 
are  more  and  more  concerned  about 
the  perception  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  seen  as  a  reverse  Ro- 
binhood.  Instead  of  robbing  from  the 
rich,  the  Reagan  administration  is 
seen  as  robbing  from  the  poor.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  GaUup  poll,  people  at 
the  White  House  cannot  understand 
why  60  percent  of  the  public  thinks 
that  the  administration  does  not  care 
about  the  poor,  while  75  percent  be- 
lieves that  the  administration  does 
take  care  of  the  rich. 

Every  single  thing  in  this  bill,  every 
provision  of  this  bill,  every  provision 
of  this  budget  resolution  will  only  add 
more  to  the  rich  and  take  more  away 
from  the  poor. 

The  administration  does  not  want  to 
acknowledge  that  its  policies  are  noth- 
ing better  than  the  trickle  down  poli- 
cies of  Herbert  Hoover,  dusted  off  and 
rejuvenated  for  the  1980's. 

Now,  we  heard  those  policies  enunci- 
ated once  before  in  the  halls  of  Wash- 
ington. They  came  from  a  man  by  the 
name  of  Charlie  Wilson,  head  of  Gen- 
eral Motors,  who  some  years  ago  said, 
"What  is  good  for  General  Motors  is 
good  for  the  country."  But  the  fact  is 
that  is  not  the  reality  of  life  and  the 
people  of  this  country  are  soon  going 
to  learn  that  as  they  learn  of  the 
impact  of  this  budget  that  is  about  to 
be  passed. 

I  stand  on  the  floor  today  not  for 
the  purpose  of  persuading  anybody  to 
change  their  vote.  I  am  well  aware  of 
the  fact  that  will  not^h^jpen. 

But  I  think  every  person  who  votes 
on  this  budget  ought  to  understand 
full  well  what  its  impact  will  be  upon 
America,  ought  to  understand  the 
impact  of  the  earlier  passed  budget 
and  this  budget  and  the  impact  of  in- 
creased defense  spending  and  the  cuts 
in  taxes.  And  the  bottom  line  result  is 
a  recession  in  America,  10-percent  un- 
employment, 12  percent  in  my  own 
State,  continued  high  interest  rates, 
and  no  movement  forward. 

The  result  of  the  two  budgets  and 
the  tax  cuts  and  the  increased  defense 
spending  means  that  the  America  that 
we  leave  to  our  children  will  not  be 
nearly  as  great  as  the  America  that  we 
found  here.  But  this  administration 
does  not  want  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems it  has  caused  for  millions  of 
Americans.  It  is  only  concerned  with 
its  image. 

Back  some  months  ago,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  had  a  story  "Change 
Sought  in  Reagan  Image.  Fairness  to 
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Poor  Offensive  Launched.  Administra- 
tion Seeks  to  Change  Administration 
Image  Toward  the  Poor." 

Then  they  went  on  to  quote  Reagan, 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

During  hia  recent  trip  to  Alabama.  Ten- 
nessee and  Oklahoma.  Reagan  described  his 
tax  reduction  program  as  "the  best  dam 
thing  that's  been  done  for  working  and 
middle-income  people  in  nearly  20  years" 
and  stressed  his  "real  compassion"  for 
people  who  cannot  help  themselves.  The  tax 
cut.  he  said  repeatedly,  will  create  Jobs  and 
"moet  of  the  benefits  will  go  to  average  citi- 
sens  in  your  hometowns." 

Well,  that  is  not  the  way  the  media 
of  this  country  has  been  reporting  it. 
On  April  5,  1982.  Newsweek  magazine 
had  a  cover  story,  a  picture  of  a  little 
waif  and  the  headline  on  the  story 
was:  "Reagan's  America,  and  the  Poor 
Get  Poorer."  And  when  you  read  what 
Newsweek  had  to  say  on  that  subject, 
you  pretty  well  understood  what  the 
issue  is  all  alx)ut. 

The  Newsweek  article  stated: 

Ronald  Reagan  took  the  podium  in  New 
York  last  week  to  defend  himself  against 
what  he  believes  is  nothing  more  than  a 
cheap  political  shot:  the  charge  that  both 
he  and  his  policies  are  indifferent— even 
hostile— to  the  nation's  poor.  The  occasion 
was  a  $250-a-plate  dinner  for  the  National 
Conference  of  Christians  and  Jews,  which 
made  Reagan  the  first  incumbent  President 
to  receive  its  Charles  Evans  Hughes  human- 
itarian award.  His  nomination  was  highly 
controversial,  and  the  hotel  where  the 
honor  was  bestowed  was  flanked  by  10,000 
demonstrators  protesting  his  policies  at 
home  and  abroad.  Reagan  accepted  the 
medal  with  characteristic  graciousness— 
then  declared  his  dismay  at  the  rising 
chorus  of  criticism.  "Today  I'm  accused  by 
some  of  trying  to  destroy  government's  com- 
mitment to  compassion  and  to  the  needy," 
he  said.  "Does  this  bother  me?  Yes.  Like 
FDR,  may  I  say  I'm  not  trying  to  destroy 
what  is  best  in  our  system  of  humane,  free 
government— I'm  doing  everything  I  can  to 
save  it." 

It  was  a  candid  admission  of  what  one 
White  House  aide  termed  'a  significant  po- 
litical headache  for  the  President"— the 
public's  growing  perception  that  Ronald 
Reagan  favors  the  rich  over  the  poor  and 
that  his  policies  will  effectively  widen  the 
gap  between  them. 

But  that  is  not  the  only  place  they 
have  been  talking  about  Reagan's 
image  with  the  poor.  On  June  10  of 
this  year,  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  In 
one  of  its  lead  stories  wrote: 

Damaging  view.  White  House  strides  to 
combat  the  feeling  Reagan  is  insensitive. 
Image  of  "Robbing  the  Poor"  Persists,  but 
aides  say  it  is  a  problem  of  perception. 

Mr.  President,  if  it  is  a  problem  of 
perception  in  the  past,  it  will  be  a  re- 
ality in  the  future  under  this  budget 
that  we  are  going  to  pass  here  today, 
without  my  vote.  I  might  say.  and 
without  the  vote  of  many  others  in 
this  body.  What  we  really  have  today 
in  this  country  is  a  double  standard, 
one  standard  for  the  rich  and  powerful 
and  another  for  everyone  else.  More 
than  a  million  Americans  have  already 


exhausted  their  full  6  months  unem- 
ploym  >nt  benefits. 

And  what  does  somebody  expect 
them  to  do?  What  do  they  expect 
those  people  to  do?  To  go  on  welfare? 
If  their  have  no  savings,  what  other 
choice  do  they  have?  Where  is  the 
compassion,  where  is  the  humanity, 
where  :  the  concern?  All  that  we  hear 
is.  "Bi  lance  the  budget."  and  it  has 
been  f  total  failure  In  that  respect. 
But,  urifortunately,  it  has  not  been  a 
total  failure  in  coming  down  harder 
and  harder  and  harder  upon  working 
people  middle-class  Americans,  and 
poor  people. 

And  what  does  the  Republican  Na- 
tional Committee  say  about  this?  Well, 
let  me  quote  to  you  what  the  Republi- 
can Pa  rty's  National  Finance  Commit- 
tee chairman  stated  Just  a  few  days 
ago.  A  Id  you  have  got  to  listen  to  this 
and  th  i  Impact  of  it. 

Said  he.  "The  recession  has  been  a 
benefi(  ial  and  cleansing  tonic." 

Beneficial  for  whom?  "Cleansing 
tonic.i  What  Is  he  talking  about? 
What  kind  of  a  man  can  the  chairman 
of  the  Republican  National  Committee 
finances  be  and  say  that  the  recession 
is  beneficial?  What  has  happened  to 
this  crowd?  Have  they  no  heart?  Have 
they  rip  concern?  Have  they  no  feel- 
ing?    I 

Now  the  Reagan  administration  is 
going  <lver  the  social  security  disability 
file  and  terminating  benefits  in  an  as- 
tonishmg  45  percent  of  the  cases  re- 
vlewe<^  People  on  social  security  dis- 
ability, getting  a  benefit  because  they 
cannot*  work,  because  they  are  dis- 
abled, and  without  any  reason  or 
rhyme,  Just  going  forward  and  taking 
them  off  the  disability  benefit  rolls 
and  forcing  them  to  go  to  the  appeal 
procesi. 

Thaq  is  a  45-percent  cutoff.  But  even 
more  astonishing  is  the  fact  that  the 
Social  Security  Administration's  own 
administrative  law  Judges  are  actually 
reversing  those  decisions  in  70  percent 
of  the  bases. 

But  iwhile  a  case  is  pending,  there 
are  nd  benefits,  there  is  no  income, 
and  there  is  travail.  Some  in  my  own 
State  have  been  known  to  take  their 
own  liyes  because  of  the  termination 
of  thei  social  security  disability  bene- 
fits. 

(Mr.  DANFORTH  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  MLETZENBAUM.  Oh,  this  is  a 
great  idminlstration.  This  is  an  ad- 
mlnist-ation  that  speaks  extremely 
well,  b  it  does  not  act  nearly  as  well. 

Aftei-  his  election,  Mr.  Reagan  ap- 
pointeq  as  the  VA  Administrator  a 
man  who  has  publicly  compared  the 
effects  of  agent  orange  to  those  of 
teenage  acne.  Imagine  the  absurdity  of 
that.  ] 

While  slashing  programs  for  Viet- 
nam V  tterans  on  the  ground  that  they 
repres  mi  coddling,  that  same  VA  offi- 
cial ac  propriated  for  himself  an  unau- 
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Cfiauffeur  at  the  cost  to  the 
of  $6,414. 

I  go  to  a  Budget  Commit- 

every  time  I  sit  in  a  meet- 

ne  comes  up  with  a  figure 

we  are  going  to  eliminate  a 

wa^te  and  fraud,  how  we  are 

cut   back   on    Government 

IVell,  the  facts  do  not  speak 

that  area.  UJS.  News  & 

Re^rt,  on  March  15,  1982,  did 

amicle  about  the  fact  that  the 

is  in  the  White  House  and 

the  Cabinet  is  the  first  to 

moi^ey  lavishly  without  concern. 


csre. 

Ronald  1  teagan  ordered  a  sharp  cut- 
back in  Federal  travel  expenditures 
and  when  he  did  that  it  was  under- 
stood that  across  the  board  there 
would  be  those  kinds  of  cuts.  But  the 
fact  is  his  people  are  still  traveling 
first  classi  not  economy,  even  using 
the  Concorde  airplane  to  cross  the  At- 
lantic, spending  $350  a  day  for  hotel 
suites,  and  hundreds  of  dollars  a  day 
for  stopov  sr  vacations  while  on  trips. 
And  even  that  great  head  of  the  Fed- 
eral Rese:-ve  Board,  who  is  so  con- 
cerned about  a  tight  money  policy, 
never  sees  fit  to  fly  any  way  except 
first  class. ' 

They  seem  to  be  saying,  it  is  all  right 
for  most  ^deral  workers  to  be  held  to 
strict 
their 

It  was 
to  come 
and  tell 


tability,  but  do  not  hold 
to  strict  accountability, 
right  for  David  Stockman 
fore  the  Budget  Committee 
how  we  should  cut  back  on 
food  stanips,  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  school  milk  program,  the 
women  and  infant  children  program, 
and  all  the  other  programs,  but  when 
David  Stockman  had  to  go  to  Baton 
Rouge  to  pake  a  speech,  good  David 
did  not  see  fit  to  travel  the  way  the 
rest  of  uf  travel,  but  on  a  special 
plane.  Noj  in  order  to  get  to  Baton 
Rouge,  he  had  to  get  an  Air  Force 
Saber  Jet  |to  take  him  down  to  make 
his  politic^  speech. 

And  he  is  not  the  only  one.  When 
the  Secretkry  of  Commerce  wanted  to 
go  out  td  Tucson,  Ariz.,  it  did  not 
bother  him  that  there  are  plenty  of 
commercial  flights  back  and  forth  to 
Tucson,  Arizona— he  had  to  go  deluxe. 
So  he  spent,  from  the  taxpayers' 
money,  $11,243  for  a  Lear  Jet  to  take 
him  to  Tucson  to  make  his  speech. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  rather  inter- 
esting in  connection  with  that  flight 
that  the  fiederal  excise  tax,  which  was 
$535.41,  Was  actually  $18  more  than 
the  lowest  roimd  trip  fare  between 
Tucson  and  Washington. 

And  whQn  the  Transportation  Secre- 
tary want^  to  go  down  to  Mexico,  he 
had  to  go  ;he  best  way  possible,  taking 
some  family  and  friends  along  with 
him.  He  spent  $31,246  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' mone^r.  using  a  Coast  Guard  1 
plane,  a  1^-seat  Coast  Guard  plane. 
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It  is  great  to  talk  about  economy:  it 
is  great  to  talk  about  how  we  are  going 
to  save  money;  it  is  great  to  talk  about 
eliminating  waste;  but  not  for  the  high 
mucketymuclcs  of  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration. No,  they  have  to  travel  the 
best  way  possible. 

I  like  the  Deputy  Secretary  of 
Transportation.  I  like  his  reason  for 
traveling  first  class  Instead  of  travel- 
ing coach.  His  argument  was  he  had  to 
go  first  class  instead  of  coach  because 
he  would  not  have  been  able  to  reach 
his  destination  in  time  if  he  had  gone 
coach.  My  question  is.  Does  he  mean 
that  the  front  of  the  plane  gets  there 
a  little  bit  earlier  than  the  back  of  the 
plane?  I  do  not  know. 

Even  our  Secretary  of  Defense,  the 
great  Cap  the  Knife,  travels  pretty 
fancy.  Last  June  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, Caspar  Weinberger,  Joined 
members  of  the  Grocery  Manufac- 
tures of  America  when  they  met  at  the 
luxurious  Green  Brier  Resort  in  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va.  Cap  made  a 
speech.  He  spent  two  nights  at  the 
hotel.  The  bill  for  the  Secretary  and 
three  aides  came  to  $3,650,  almost  all 
of  which  was  paid  out  of  a  $300,000 
Pentagon  fund  that  is  designed  "to 
maintain  the  standard  prestige  of  the 
United  States." 

You  have  to  maintain  the  standard 
and  the  prestige  by  keeping  the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense  in  those  fancy  summer 
and  winter  resorts. 

And  then  he  made  five  trips  to 
Maine  on  Air  Force  executive  Jets,  all 
at  the  taxpayers'  expense,  all  to  his 
vacation  home  in  Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

Mr.  President,  maybe  those  little 
items  will  not  balance  the  budget,  but 
it  is  an  indtration  of  what  this  admini- 
stration is  all  about.  They  live  high  off 
the  hog  and  let  the  people  eat  with 
the  pigs.  They  Just  do  not  seem  to  care 
at  all  about  what  is  happening  to 
people  in  American. 

A  couple  of  weelts  ago  I  listened  to 
the  President's  address  which  was 
transmitted  via  satellite  from  Europe. 
I  must  tell  you  frankly  I  was  disap- 
pointed. Ronald  Reagan  talked  about 
his  visit  to  France,  Britain,  Germany, 
and  Italy.  It  was  a  magnificent  trav- 
elog. He  talked  about  the  anniversary 
of  D-Day  and  the  Marshall  plan.  But 
he  did  not  say  a  word  about  the  most 
devastating  economic  conditions  we 
have  seen  in  American  since  the  days 
of  Herbert  Hoover. 

So  I  had  an  opportunity  to  respond 
to  him,  to  respond  to  him  and  point 
out  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  Democrats 
that  in  the  10  weeks  since  he  began  his 
series  of  broadcasts,  700.000  more 
workers  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  unem- 
ployed. Each  Saturday  he  spoke,  and 
for  10  weeks  he  made  his  remarks  to 
the  American  people,  an  average  of 
70,000  per  week  more  Joined  the  ranks 
of  the  unemployed  during  each  of 
those  weeks. 


And  during  the  same  10-week  period, 
unemplosrment  benefits  ran  out  for 
nearly  a  million  people,  a  million  will- 
ing workers  who  have  now  been  Job- 
less for  6  months  or  more. 

And  in  that  same  10-week  period, 
4,200  businesses  of  all  sizes,  from  the 
comer  grocery  store  to  Braniff  Air- 
lines, filed  for  bankruptcy. 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  highest 
rate  of  business  failures  in  the  past  50 
years.  But  does  the  White  House  care? 
No. 

That  is  the  highest  rate  of  business 
failures  since  the  depression  year  of 
1932.  Does  anybody  down  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue  really  care  or  feel  for 
those  who  have  gone  bankrupt? 

Do  they  care  about  the  fact  that 
American  farmers  are  losing  their 
farms  by  the  thousands?  There  is  not 
one  iota  of  evidence  to  suggest  that 
there  is  any  feeling,  that  there  is  any 
concern  about  the  real  problems  of 
America. 

Image,  yes.  But  when  it  comes  to  the 
reality  of  the  kind  of  America  we 
have,  nobody  cares.  Nobody  will  lift  a 
finger  to  do  anything  about  it  in  this 
White  House,  this  Republican  admin- 
istration. 

Thousands  of  American  families  face 
the  possibility  of  losing  their  homes, 
their  cars,  and  what  is  left  of  their 
human  dignity.  I  remember  two 
women  from  Ohio  who  are  wives  of 
unemployed  steelworkers  who  came  to 
Washington  to  speak  to  the  problem 
of  unemployment  in  their  community. 
They  met  with  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  he  was  very  con- 
siderate in  listening.  I  sat  in  with 
those  women  and  they  said: 

BCr.  Vice  President,  the  American  dream 
used  to  be  that  the  average  person  wanted 
to  be  able  someday  to  own  his  own  home 
and  own  his  own  car. 

They  said. 

Mr.  Vice  President,  today,  the  problem  is 
will  we  be  able  to  retain  the  home  and  the 
car  that  we  now  own? 

Our  country.  Idr.  President,  is  in 
trouble,  deep  trouble.  The  American 
people  luiow  it,  but  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration does  not  know  It.  does  not 
care  about  it,  and  does  not  have  a 
policy  to  deal  with  this  human  suffer- 
ing. 

Several  months  ago.  when  the  econ- 
omy did  not  take  off.  what  did  the 
President  do?  The  President  blamed 
the  Carter  administration.  Later,  he 
blamed  40  years  of  Government  mis- 
management. That  would  have  been 
under  the  administration  of  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt.  Then  he  said  50 
years.  That  would  be  under  the  admin- 
istration of  Herbert  Hoover.  Then, 
when  that  did  not  seem  to  work,  he 
blamed  the  media  for  reporting  the 
bad  news  from  south  Succotash. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  is  blaming  the 
Democrats— blaming  us  for  his  tax 
bill,  blaming  us  for  his  budget  bills.  He 


was  so  anxious  to  get  them  through, 
and  he  was  successful  in  every  single 
detail.  He  was  also  successful  in  creat- 
ing a  recession  in  America. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  a  question  of 
who  is  to  blame.  I  say  to  the  President, 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  by  look- 
ing for  scapegoats.  Ten  million  unem- 
ployed do  not  care  whether  the  blame 
rests  on  the  President  or  on  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States.  They  care 
about  one  thing  and  one  thing  alone: 
They  want  and  they  need  their  Jobs 
back. 

Thousands  of  farmers  and  small 
business  people  do  not  want  and  do 
not  need  lectures  on  supply-side  eco- 
nomics. They  need  lower  interest 
rates.  Thirty-six  million  senior  citizens 
should  not  be  living  in  fear  of  Republi- 
can raids  on  their  social  security.  They 
need  a  Government  that  lives  up  to  its 
promises. 

Ronald  Reagan  ran  against  waste  in 
Government.  Today,  his  administra- 
tion does  nothing  in  the  face  of  the 
greatest  waste  of  all,  the  waste  of  pro- 
duction from  our  idle  factories,  the 
waste  of  crops  from  our  banimipt 
farms,  the  waste  of  skills  of  millions  of 
Jobless  Americans. 

The  time  has  come  to  act.  The  coun- 
try has  had  enough  of  government  by 
anecdote  and  bumper-sticker  slogans. 

But  are  we  acting?  Yes.  we  are  pass- 
ing a  budget  bill.  Whom  we  are  going 
to  make  happy,  I  am  not  sure.  It  will 
not  solve  one  single  problem  in  Amer- 
ica, but  at  least  Congress  will  be  able 
to  say  we  passed  a  budget  bill.  And  it 
is  a  budget  bill  that  will  penalize  the 
poor.  It  will  penalize  middle-income 
Americans.  And  nobody  cares. 

On  Jime  20,  Just  a  few  days  ago,  the 
New  York  Times  had  an  editorial  enti- 
tled, "What?  Penalizing  the  Poor?"  I 
think  it  so  well  addresses  the  problem 
that  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senat«.  Said  the  New 
York  Times: 

There  he  goes  again.  In  Houston  last 
week.  President  Reagan  denounced  "the 
special  pleaders"  who  go  about  "campaign- 
ing against  our  budget  cuts  as  penalizing 
the  poor."  As  he  has  insisted  repeatedly. 
"There  have  been  no  budget  cuts"— only 
slower  spending  growth. 

That's  the  kind  of  statement  that  has 
given  Mr.  Reagan  such  a  reputation  for 
compassion.  (Gallup  reports  that  65  percent 
of  the  public  thinks  he  doesn't  care  about 
the  poor  while  75  percent  thinks  he  does 
care  about  the  rich.)  Almost  any  way  you 
slice  the  budget  figures,  spending  for  people 
in  need  is  being  cut.  The  poor  are  being  pe- 
nalized. The  special  pleaders,  if  that's  how 
Mr.  Reagan  thinks  of  advocates  for  the 
voiceless  poor,  are  right. 

What  is  the  President  thinking  of  when 
he  keeps  saying  there  are  no  budget  cuts? 
Welfare?  Impossible.  In  1981.  at>out  $8.1  bil- 
lion was  spent  for  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendent Children,  the  main  welfare  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Reagan  cut  that  to  $7.8  billion  for 
1982.  and  proposed  chopping  it  to  $5.5  bil- 
lion for  1983.  The  new  Congressional  budget 
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figure.  $6.4  billion,  is  almost  generous  by 
comparison. 

Can  the  President  be  thinldng  of  jobs  and 
training?  Also  impossible.  The  1981  spend- 
ing figure  was  $5.6  billion.  He  cut  that  to 
$4.3  billion  in  1982  and  proposed  a  bare  $2.4 
billion  for  1983.  The  Congressional  figure  is 
$3  billion-plus. 

Or.  most  important  of  all,  when  he  says 
no  budget  cuts,  can  the  President  be  think- 
ing of  hunger?  Outside  Puerto  Rico,  Wash- 
ington spent  $10.3  billion  for  food  stamps, 
the  main  anti-hunger  program,  in  1981.  The 
1982  figure  will  be  $10.6  billion.  For  1983. 
the  President  proposed  $9.6  billion.  That  is 
not  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increase.  It  is  a 
decrease,  plain,  simple  and  painful. 

Food  stamp  benefits  have  not  been  adjust- 
ed for  inflation  since  September  1980.  Food 
now  costs  about  9  percent  more. 

If  not  welfare,  if  not  Jobs,  if  not  even 
hunger,  it's  hard  to  imagine  what  Mr. 
Reagan  does  have  in  mind  when  he  says 
there  are  no  budget  cuts  that  penalize  the 
poor.  Does  he  think  no  one  will  examine 
such  statements?  Or  does  he  believe  that  re- 
peating them  often  enough  will  somehow 
make  them  accurate? 

Life  is  hard  enough  for  poor  people  when, 
in  a  recession,  the  Government  helps  them 
leas.  It  does  nothing  for  Mr.  Reagan's  stat- 
ure or  the  country's  conscience  when  he 
keeps  saying  that  leas  is  more. 

I  think,  Mr.  President,  I  am  not  only 
concerned  with  what  is  happening  to 
the  poor,  but  also  with  the  other  com- 
ponents of  the  budget.  We  have  been 
attempting  to  pass  this  budget  for 
over  6  months.  What  do  we  have  In 
the  budget?  We  have  a  defense  budget 
that  will  increase  by  $100  billion  over 
the  next  3  years.  In  1980,  the  defense 
budget  was  $135  billion.  In  1983,  3 
years  later,  defense  spending  will  be 
$251  billion,  almost  doubling  the 
single  largest  program  in  the  Govern- 
ment within  4  years.  And  by  1985.  the 
defense  budget  will  rise  to  $316  billion. 
In  other  words,  from  1980  to  1985,  we 
shall  increase  the  defense  budget  from 
$135  billion  per  year  to  $316  billion  per 
year. 

That  is  a  staggering  military  in- 
crease, Mr.  President.  That  is  a  tre- 
mendous military  increase.  That  is  an 
increase  far  beyond  what  anybody 
could  ever  have  contemplated  would 
be  necessary  or  probably  what  is 
needed.  Yet  the  fact  is  that  with  all  of 
those  dollars  being  thrown  against  the 
military,  with  Cap  the  Knife  being  the 
new  Secretary  of  Defense,  we  expected 
economies  to  be  affected. 

But  the  fact  is  that  the  Pentagon  re- 
fuses to  make  even  the  most  basic 
cost-saving  efforts.  The  current  ad- 
ministration's record  is  no  better  than 
it  was  in  1967  when  then  Secretary  of 
Defense  Robert  McNamara  estimated 
that  failure  to  use  competition  result- 
ed in  wasting  25  cents  of  every  pro- 
curement dollar. 

Mr.  President,  on  February  25,  1981, 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona,  Barry  Goldwater,  and  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense pointing  out  the  kinds  of  econo- 
mies that  could  be  effected  in  the  De- 
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partmcnt  of  Defense,  coming  to  a 
figure  approximating  $10  billion  a 
year.  Did  anything  happen?  No,  noth- 
ing really  happened. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  and  I  filed  suit  against 
the  Navy  because  they  refused  to  use 
compei^itive  bidding  in  procuring  a 
plane  known  as  the  CTX.  Did  the 
Navy  tty  to  help?  Were  they  support- 
ive? ck  course  not.  They  went  into 
court  B>  throw  us  out  on  a  technical- 
ity.     T 

The  facts  are  that  there  are  econo- 
mies tkat  can  be  effected  in  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  without  in  any 
way  aftecting  the  strength  of  our  Mili- 
tary E^ablishment. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tlat  the  entire  letter  that  the 
senior  ]  Senator  from  Arizona  and  I 
sent  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

Therfe  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  oidered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

j  Unites  States  Semate, 

Vmahington,  D.C.,  February  2S,  198 J. 
Hon.  Caspar  W.  Weinberger. 
DepartrHent    of    Defense,     The    Pentagon, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear^ecretary  Weinberger:  In  his  State 
of  the  union  Address.  President  Reagan  re- 
stated iis  intention  to  move  Immediately  to 
strengtlien  the  nation's  defensive  posture. 
"But  evin  here."  he  said,  "there  was  no  ex- 
emptioni  The  Department  of  Defense  came 
up  with  B.  number  of  cuts  which  reduced  the 
budget  I  ncrease  needed  to  restore  our  mili- 
tary bal  mce  .  .  .  The  aim  will  be  to  provide 
the  moit  effective  defense  for  the  lowest 
possible  Icost." 

We  sttpport  the  goal  of  upgrading  our 
military  strength  and  we  commend  the 
President  for  his  determination  to  accom- 
plish th$t  objective  in  the  context  of  sound, 
cost-conscious  methods  of  management. 

We  art  convinced  that  the  Department  of 
Defense,  whose  budget  wUl  soon  make  up 
nearly  a  third  of  all  Federal  spending,  is  in  a 
position  to  effect  major  savings  without  in 
any  way  sacrificing  military  muscle.  These 
savings  can  be  made  in  two  major  areas— im- 
proved procurement  practices,  including 
greater  ui>e  of  multi-year  contracts  and 
more  ef  1  ective  administration. 

Procu  ement  reform  is  by  no  means  a  new 
topic  at  the  DOD.  As  long  ago  as  1967.  for 
examplo,  then-Secretary  Robert  McNamara 
estimatod  that  the  failure  of  the  DOD  to 
take  advantage  of  competition  contributed 
to  the  w&ste  of  as  much  as  twenty-five  cents 
on  each  procurement  dollar. 

Your  I  predecessor.  Secretary  Brown, 
echoed  $ecretary  McNamara's  frustration  in 
January;  1979.  when  he  told  the  New  York 
Times  that  "his  key  disappointment  so  far 
was  his  Inability  to  induce  genuine  cost  effi- 
ciency within  the  Defense  Department." 
And  in  $  report  submitted  on  December  25, 
1979,  toithe  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget 
Commit^e  on  the  implementation  of  OMB 
Circulail  A-109.  the  GAO  stated  that: 

"The  Neatest  non-compliance  with  A-109 
appears  I  to  be  the  services'  reluctance  to 
seek  solutions  to  their  weapon  system  needs 
through  competition.  Pre-conceived  solu- 
tions afe  still  being  proposed  as  needs 
rather  l^an  seeking  solutions  through  com- 
petitive proposals. " 


President  {Eisenhower  once  pointed  out 
that  the  weald's  spending  on  arms  "is  not 
spending  mbney  alone.  It  is  spending  the 
sweat  of  its  laborers,  the  genius  of  its  scien- 
tists, the  ho^s  of  its  children."  That,  we  be- 
lieve, is  wh^t  we  must  keep  in  mind  when 
we  talk  abAut  fiiuuicial  efficiency  in  the 
DOD. 

Today.  Just  as  it  has  for  years,  the  DOD 
spends  fewer  than  10  percent  of  its  procure- 
ment dolIar$  through  cantracts  let  by  com- 
petitive sealed  bidding.  Just  as  consistently, 
the  Departntent  takes  the  sole  source  route 
for  over  half  of  its  procurement  spending. 

We  are  aWare  of  the  argument  that  sole 
source  contracts  are  necessary  in  order  to 
acquire  sophisticated  items  that  cannot  be 
procured  through  price  competition.  This 
may  be  truejin  some  cases,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  the  Department  routinely  lets  sole 
source  contifu;ts  for  items  that  could  readily 
be  purchased  on  the  open  market. 

Two  yean^  ago.  to  take  only  one  of  many 
instances,  wt  filed  suit  in  Federal  court  to 
require  the  Kavyto  use  competitive  bidding 
to  procure  lihe  CTX.  an  off-the-shelf  light 
cargo  aircraft.  In  spite  of  the  clear  intent  of 
the  Senate,  made  abundantly  obvious  in  a 
colloquy  between  ourselves  and  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  and 
in  spite  of  0ie  existence  of  several  compe- 
tent suppliers,  the  Navy,  in  the  end.  pro- 
cured the  OTX  through  a  sole  source  con- 
tract after  oUr  case  was  dismissed  on  a  tech- 
nicality. This  decision  by  the  Navy  is  typical 
of  a  procuretnent  policy  that  operates  with- 
out regard  f  ^r  saving  taxpayer  dollars. 

There  is  nb  doubt  of  the  fact  that  compe- 
tition can  loRver  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
acquiring  even  highly  sophisticated  weapon- 
ry. 

In  1973.  a  study  prepared  for  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  examined  the  costs  of 
twenty  complex  weapons  systems  including 
sophisticated  electronics  and  missile  sys- 
tems. The^  contracts  originally  were 
awarded  thi^ugh  sole  source  procurement, 
but  for  varit^us  reasons  the  costs  were  later 
readjusted  l^  price  competitive  bids.  The  re- 
sults were  dramatic— price  decreases  averag- 
ing 51  percent.  More  recently,  GAO's  Sep- 
tember 25.  1|979.  report  to  the  Chairman  of 
the  Budget,  Committee  on  the  status  of 
DOD's  effoHs  at  procurement  reform  in- 
cluded data  tupplied  by  the  E>OD  on  its  pro- 
gram to  break  out  spare  parts  from  larger 
systems  for  competitive  acquisition. 

At  the  Olqlahoma  Air  Logistics  Center,  a 
turbine  shoiild  cost  $86.23  when  procured 
on  a  sole  sovrce  basis.  Competitive  procure- 
ment lowered  the  cost  to  $64.99. 

A  nut  assembly  that  cost  $246.29  on  a  sole 
source  basis  was  acquired  competitively  for 
$36.75. 

A  panel  aisembiy  costing  $1,454  on  a  sole 
source  basis  was  purchased  through  compe- 
tition for  $2^5. 

Those  are!  laudable  savings,  but  unfortu- 
nately, they  are  more  the  exception  than 
the  rule.  In  February  of  this  year,  the  CBO 
estimated  tfiat  over  the  next  five  years, 
modest  improvements  in  procurement  effi- 
ciency could  reduce  the  Department's  out- 
lays by  $16  pillion  and  its  budget  authority 
by  $22  biUioli. 

In  this  tiiie  of  budget  austerity,  we  are 
tpe  opportunity  exists  to  make 
far-reaching  reforms  in  pro- 
curement that  have  in  the  past  eluded  us. 
New  legislation  might  be  useful  in  this 
current  law  provides  a  more 
than  adequate  vehicle  for  a  determined 
effort  to  improve  the  Department's  efficien- 
cy in  procur  tment. 
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Under  existing  legislation,  sealed  bid  com- 
petition is  specifically  required  for  all  pro- 
curement. Unfortunately,  the  law  also  pro- 
vides 17  exemptions  to  that  rule,  several  of 
which  are  exceedingly  broad.  As  a  result, 
DOD  officials  have  been  able  virtually  at 
will  to  purchase  on  a  non-competitive  basis. 

We  believe  that  these  wasteful  practices 
can  be  brought  under  control.  But  to  do  so 
will  require  a  tough-minded,  persistent  and 
systematic  effort  to  change  fundamentally 
the  way  the  DOD  bureaucracy  does  its  pro- 
curement business. 

It  is  not  enough  simply  to  state  a  policy  of 
enhancing  the  use  of  competition.  Responsi- 
bility for  implementing  such  a  policy  must 
be  very  precisely  delegated.  And  to  be  effec- 
tive, it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  offi- 
cials who  are  accountable  personally  to  the 
highest  level  in  the  Department.  Whenever 
competitive  bidding  is  not  used,  the  failure 
to  do  so  should  be  specifically  approved  or 
disapproved  at  the  level  of  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense.  Such  a  review  proce- 
dure would  require  procurement  officers  to 
prove  their  case  to  one  of  your  aides.  When 
competitive  bids  are  not  used,  a  top  level  of- 
ficial, responsible  directly  to  you.  should  be 
charged  with  this  task.  A  general  exception 
could  be  made  for  all  contracts  below  a  cer- 
tain dollar  amount  and  for  emergency  situa- 
tions. 

We  would  also  suggest  that  the  depart- 
ment make  greater  use  of  formal  advertising 
in  awarding  contracts.  Currently,  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  in  contracts  are  award- 
ed each  year,  particularly  for  consultant 
services,  with  no  notification  to  potential 
competitors  that  this  work  will  be  available. 
Why  not  simply  require,  when  national  se- 
curity considerations  permit,  that  all  con- 
tracts in  excess  of  $10,000  be  announced  in 
the  Commerce  Business  Daily  no  less  than 
thirty  days  prior  to  the  closing  date  for  sub- 
mission of  bids?  We  are  confident  that  the 
free  enterprise  system  will  respond. 

In  order  to  facilitate  that  response,  we 
strongly  support  enhancing  the  Depart- 
ment's flexibility  in  the  area  of  negotiating 
multi-year  contracts  for  the  procurement  of 
selected  weapons  systems.  A  contractor, 
after  all,  cannot  be  expected  to  make  major 
capital  investments  in  machinery  and  raw 
materials  in  the  absence  of  assurances  that 
a  market  will  continue  to  exist  in  the 
future.  By  discouraging  necessary  invest- 
ments through  single-year  contracts,  we  lose 
for  the  taxpayer  the  economies  of  scale  that 
should  be  realized  in  major  acquisition  pro- 
grams. Those  savings,  we  believe,  would 
amount  in  the  long  run  to  a  far  greater  sum 
than  we  might  have  to  pay  out  to  compen- 
sate companies  whose  multi-year  contracts 
must,  for  whatever  reasons,  be  terminated 
ahead  of  schedule. 

Another  problem— one  that  has  implica- 
tions for  the  Congress  as  well  as  for  the  De- 
partment—is the  annual  spending  spree  in 
which  DOD  and  virtually  all  other  Federal 
agencies  have  indulged  at  or  near  the  end  of 
each  fiscal  year  in  order  to  clear  the  ac- 
counts and  protect  future  appropriations. 
That  pattern  of  bureaucratic  self-protection 
inevitably  produces  wasteful  spending, 
funds  marginal  projects,  and  adds  enor- 
mously to  the  cost  of  government.  It  is  nec- 
essary to  reverse  the  incentive  system  by  re- 
warding officials  for  saving  money,  rather 
than  giving  them  {X)werful  incentives  to 
st>end  every  penny  available.  We  are  certain 
that  a  Secretary  who  chose  to  bluntly  con- 
front that  pattern  of  spending  would  have 
strong  support  in  the  Congress.  Certainly, 
he  or  she  would  have  ours. 


But  procurement  reform  is  not  the  only 
area  in  which  major  savings  can  be  made. 

The  Systems  Acquisition  Report  Quarter- 
ly Update  issued  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  on  November  17.  1980.  demonstrates 
that  something  is  very  wrong  with  the 
manner  in  which  DOD  has  managed  its 
major  acquisition  program. 

In  the  S.A.R.  issued  in  September,  1978, 
for  example,  the  cost  of  acquiring  545  YAH- 
64  advanced  attack  helicopters  was  project- 
ed at  $4.14  billion,  or  $7.4  million  for  each 
helicoper.  In  late  1980,  that  figure  had  risen 
to  $5.85  billion  or  $10.7  million  per  aircraft. 

In  1978.  each  Perry  class  frigate  was  ex- 
pected to  cost  $139  million.  In  FY  '81  the 
cost  per  ship  rose  to  nearly  $225  million.  In- 
flation has  been  severe  since  1978.  but  not 
severe  enough  to  turn  a  figure  of  139  into  a 
figure  of  225. 

The  program  cost  for  the  F-18  Hornet  was 
estimated  at  $14.3  billion  in  1978.  with  a 
cost  per  plane  of  approximately  $14.8  mil- 
lion. For  FY  1981,  the  F-IR  nrogram  cost  es- 
timate has  reached  $29.7  billion  and  the 
unit  cost  will  exceed  $30  million.  Again,  in- 
flation cannot  account  for  the  cost  growth. 

These  are  not  isolated  cases.  Runaway 
costs  characterize  our  entire  defense  pro- 
curement program. 

But  no  reform  will  have  any  beneficial 
effect  as  long  as  the  DOD  continues  to  bail 
our  wasteful  contractors.  Admiral  Rickover 
has  described  what  happens  when  contrac- 
tors luiow  that  they  can  always  count  upon 
the  Pentagon  to  save  them  from  the  conse- 
quences of  their  own  bad  management. 

"Large  defense  contractors  can  let  costs 
come  where  they  will  and  count  on  getting 
relief  from  the  DOD  through  changes  and 
claims,  relaxation  of  procurement  regula- 
tions and  laws  ...  or  other  escape 
mechanisms  .  .  .  they  will  make  their 
money  whether  their  product  is  good  or 
bad;  whether  their  price  is  fair  or  higher 
than  it  should  t>e:  whether  delivery  is  on 
time  or  late." 

We  believe  that  the  time  is  long  past  due 
for  decisive  action.  The  Defense  Depart- 
ment should  cut  off  contractors  with 
records  of  waste,  overruns,  and  poor  man- 
agement. There  are  companies  that  are  pre- 
pared to  give  the  taxpayer  a  dollar's  worth 
of  value  for  every  dollar  spent.  Those  are 
the  companies  that  should  get  the  govern- 
ment's business. 

In  order  to  put  teeth  into  that  approach, 
we  suggest  that  you  establish  a  second 
review  process  in  the  Office  of  the  Secretary 
of  Defense.  Just  as  a  top  level  official 
should  be  required  to  sign  off  on  non-com- 
petitive procurements,  so  should  cost  over- 
runs be  intensely  reviewed.  Such  a  review 
ought  to  be  triggered  whenever  cm  over-run 
exceeds  the  rate  of  inflation. 

The  Department  can  also  do  more  inter- 
nally. There  is  no  reason  why  the  DOD 
cannot  do  what  every  well-run  private  cor- 
poration does  to  control  costs  and  improve 
its  own  productivity.  But  a  glance  at  a 
random  sample  of  GAO  reports  done  over 
the  past  two  years  on  DOD  operations  dem- 
onstrates vividly  how  far  the  Department 
has  to  go. 

One  report  is  entitled  "Correct  Balance  of 
Navy's  Foreign  Military  Sales  Trust  Fund 
Unltnown." 

"The  Department  of  Defense,"  the  report 
says,  "does  not  know  the  correct  cash  bal- 
ance being  held  in  trust  for  countries  in- 
volved in  the  Navy's  foreign  military  sales 
program.  This  is  despite  the  Navy's  having 
spent  thousands  of  staff  days  since  early 
1977  to  determine  why  the  trust  fund  ac- 
count does  not  agree  with  detailed  military 


sales  case  accounting  records.  Unreconciled 
differences  in  cash  balances  between  the 
sets  of  records  totaled  $544  million,  as  of 
June  1.  1978." 

Another  GAO  report  is  entitled,  "The  Air 
Force  Should  Cancel  Plans  to  Acquire  Two 
Computer  Systems  At  Most  Bases. 

"The  Air  Force  plans  to  install  two  com- 
puter systems  at  about  105  bases  to  perform 
such  functions  as  accounting,  finance,  per- 
sonnel, and  supply.  This  program  will  cost 
about  $600  million  to  $1  billion  more  than  a 
one-system  approach  over  an  expected  life 
of  20  years." 

GAO  concludes  that  this  is  unnecessarily 
expensive  and  restricts  competition  on  the 
largest  computer  acquisition  ever  attempted 
in  the  government. 

Another,  selected  at  random,  suggests 
thai  The  Army  Should  Use  Available  Serv- 
iceable Parts  to  Avoid  Repairs." 

"The  Army  unnecessarily  spends  millions 
of  dollars  to  repair  parts  when  more  than 
enough  serviceable  parts  are  available  to 
meet  current  needs.  The  Army  needs  to  es- 
tablish procedures  for  identifying  repair-ac- 
tions, notifying  depots  that  replacement 
quantities  are  available,  and  matching  ac- 
tions with  quantities." 

And  there  are  many  more.  "DOD  contin- 
ues to  subsidize  the  foreign  military  sales 
program  by  not  charging  for  normal  Inven- 
tory losses." 

"GAO  reported  in  September  1977  and 
August  1978  that  £>OD  was  losing  millions 
of  dollars  because  normal  inventory  losses 
were  not  being  recovered  on  foreign  military 
sales.  The  Arms  Export  Control  Act  was 
amended  in  September  1978  expressly  to  re- 
quire recovery  of  these  losses  on  certain  in- 
ventory sales." 

"Although  the  military  services  have  since 
identified  almost  $600  million  in  inventory 
losses,  governments  have  not  been  charged 
for  their  fair  share  of  the  losses  as  required 
by  the  Act.  As  a  result,  the  United  States 
has  lost  millions  and  created  a  subsidy  to 
foreign  government." 

DOD  Can  Save  Millions  of  Dollars  by  Im- 
proving Management  of  Air  fV>rce  Invento- 
ries. 

"Two  Air  Force  Logistics  Centers  has  over 
$50  million  in  excess  stocks  on  order  for 
items  or  which  they  had  over  $8  million  of 
stock  on  hand  exceeding  current  needs." 

And  so  it  goes. 

The  Navy's  material  handling  costs  can  be 
reduced. 

The  Navy  does  not  know  if  it  has  too 
much  electronic/electrical  depot  mainte- 
nance capability,  too  little,  or  the  right 
kind. 

Defense  Department  is  not  doing  enough 
to  maximize  competition  when  awarding 
contracts  for  foreign  military  sales  pro- 
grams. 

We  could  add  many  more  items  to  this 
list,  but  the  point  is  that  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency have  over  the  years  become  a  way  of 
life  for  too  many  in  the  Department.  The 
Nation  cannot  afford  to  permit  this  situa- 
tion to  perpetuate  itself  any  longer. 

We  hope,  Mr.  Secretary,  that  you  will 
seize  the  opportunity  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  approach  to  Federal  spending 
to  undertake  major  reforms  in  your  Depart- 
ment's operation.  By  so  doing,  you  will  con- 
tribute to  the  Nation's  economic  health  and 
to  the  real  strength  of  our  armed  forces. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Barry  Goldwater, 

U.S.  Senator. 
Howard  M.  Metzenbaum. 
U.S.  Senator. 
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only  uses  sealed  competitive  bids  with 
respect  to  6  percent  of  their  procure- 
ment dollars.  Why?  Why?  What  is  it 
that  makes  them  so  sacred  that  they 
cannot  do  what  every  little  township 
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Mr.  President,  Fortune  magazin. 


no.  they  are  unwilling  to  use  competi 
tive  bidding  in  spite  of  all  of  the  prot- 
estations to  the  contrary.  They  even 
tried,  according  to  the  GAO  in  a  very 
recent  report,  to  say  that  they  had  in- 
creased the  amount  of  competitive  bid- 
ding, but  what  did  they  really  do? 
They  Jiggered  the  figures.  They 
changed  the  method  of  making  their 
computations. 

What  kind  of  economy  is  that?  What 
kind  of  responsibility  is  that? 

And  then,  when  it  comes  to  the 
question  of  cost  overruns,  that  cost  us 
billions  and  billionjs  of  dollars  a  year, 
it  was  Admiral  Rickover  who  made  the 
statement: 

No  defense  contractor  can  lose  doing  busi- 
ness with  the  Department  of  Defense.  If  he 
makes  a  bad  contract,  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  ball  him  out  and  they  wUl  find 
a  basis  on  which  to  pay  him  additional 
money. 

Cost  overruns  are  rampant  at  the 
Pentagon. 

There  were  1,107  Blackhawk  heli- 
copters that  we  were  to  buy.  Original- 
ly it  was  to  cost  $2,300  billion.  Now  it 
is  going  to  cost  better  than  three  times 
that  amount.  $7.7  billion,  a  cost  over- 
run of  237  percent. 

There  was  a  Patriot  missile  whose 
cost  exceeded  the  estimated  produc- 
tion cost  by  $2.5  billion  since  it  was 
first  made  in  1979. 

There  is  no  reason  under  the  Sun 
why  the  Department  of  Defense 
cannot  be  run  like  a  business.  Why  can 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  not  say  that 
you  cannot  have  a  cost  overrun  unless 
it  is  approved  by  somebody  who  is  at 
his  right  hand?  Why  cannot  they 
refuse  to  permit  a  cost  ovemm  beyond 
the  inflation  factor?  That  has  been 
proposed  to  them,  but  they  are  not 
willing  to  take  that  kind  of  step  be- 
cause it  might  step  on  the  toes  of  some 
of  the  big  defense  contractors  and 
some  of  the  biggest  supporters  of  this 
administration. 

The  Kiowa  helicopter  was  a  small 
scout-type  helicopter,  at  a  cost  of 
$110,000  each.  Now  the  Army  wants  to 
spend  $143,000  each  or  a  total  of  $40 
million  to  fix  a  chronic  engine  and 
rotor  problem.  But  even  fixed,  the 
Pentagon  spokesmen  say  the  Kiowa 
will  not  fly  on  hot  days  similar  to 
those  experienced  in  the  Middle  East. 


area,  e^h  one  of  which  has  a  larger 
budget 
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Pederal  taxpayers  are  paying  intn^ 
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The  ]  tepartment  of  Defense  consist- 
ently r<  fuses  to  move  toward  any  pro- 
cedure that  might  save  some  money. 
There  iras  a  Washington  Post  article 
recently.  Just  a  small  blurb,  and  it  was 
entitled  "Leave  Us  Alone."  It  read  as 
follows] 

The  central  recommendation  of  the  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget's  brand  new 
study  of  Oovemment  contracting  is  that  all 
Federal  agencies,  defense  and  civilian, 
should  kave  to  follow  the  same  procure- 
ment rules.  But  there  is  one  problem.  The 
Defense  bepartment  does  not  like  the  idea. 

This  veek  House-Senate  conferees  gave 
the  Pentagon  what  it  asked  for.  a  specific 
legal  predion  exempting  Defense  from  any 
OMB  procurement  rules  it  does  not  choose 
to  obey.  I 

Defenaf  accounts  for  about  70  percent  of 
the  Go»emment's  $110  billion  annual 
spending  for  goods  and  services. 

Mr.  I  resident,  the  Department  of 
Defense  is  not  the  only  place  where 
there  ai  e  wasteful  expenditures  in  this 
budget  hat  is  going  to  be  approved.  It 
still  pnvides  $4  billion  for  construc- 
tion of  '  vater  projects  by  the  Corps  of 
Engine^  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. $4 1  billion  for  water  projects.  Do 
not  touth  the  water  projects.  That  is 
the  private  preserve  of  the  western 
Senatoit.  What  difference  does  it 
make  tpat  the  National  Taxpayers 
Union  ^ys  that  it  believes  the  water 
project  iconstruction  area  should  not 
be  shielded  by  budget  cuts. 

But  tlie  fact  is  they  are  shielded— 
not  one)  single  penny  is  cut  back  with 
respect  to  water  projects. 

We  ane  continuing  to  fully  fund  the 
wlppersJ  or  Bureau  of  Reclamation, 
program  even  though  the  GAO  has 
written  jstudy  after  study  questioning 
the  need  for  many  of  these  projects, 
questioijing  the  huge  subsidy  that  the 
Pederal  taxpayer  provides  for  these 
projects  and  questioning  the  limited 
number  of  people  who  actually  benefit 
from  a  Inassive  development  program. 
Cut  thelbudget  when  it  comes  to  feed- 
ing people  but  protect  the  water 
project  if  the  western  Senators. 

On  M^ch  13.  1981.  the  GAO  issued 
a  report)  entitled  "Pederal  Charges  for 
Irrigation  Projects  Reviewed  Do  Not 
Cover  posts."  That  GAO  report  stud- 
ied six  Pederal  irrigation  projects  and 
found  1  lat  water  produced  will  cost 


dous  subsidies  for  water  to  lando^l 
and  firms  in  the  Southwest  and  wll'* 
but  in  mani'  cases  that  water  is  hf.i^ " 
squandered!    As     Fortune    masaL^ 
stated   15  irears  ago  and  ai»!S  iJl! 
year,  the  Sbuthwest  is  not  running  ^ 
of  water.  li  is  running  out  of  ^i*^ 
water.  The  jSouthwests  reaction  to  iS 
artificial  witer  shortage  is  to  cry  o,i? 
for  even  nfore  Pederal  spending  on 
projects,  ringing  from  the  one-thiM 
completed  $2.2  billion  central  Arizon. 
project  to  ai  $26  billion  dream  of  brine 
ing  water  fifom  the  Mississippi  to  west 
em  Texas. 

Mr.  President,  my  point  is  that  there 
are  ways  of  balancing  a  budget  that 
are  not  being  used  in  this  particular 
budget  measure.  It  still  contains  $252 
million  to  break  ground  for  the  Clinch 
River  breeder  reactor,  which  will  ulti- 
mately cos  more  than  $3.6  billion 
compared  t  >  the  original  cost  estimati^ 
of  $1.1  billi<  n. 

This  budg  et  can  take  food  out  of  the 
mouths  of  I  kids,  keep  young  people 
from  being  able  to  go  to  college,  and 
cut  back  on  medicare  tienefits,  but  it 
still  has  funding  of  about  $200  million 
in  budget  authority  and  $80  million  in 
outlays  for  the  tobacco  subsidy  pro- 
gram. Last  year,  we  almost  kiUed  that 
program  an^  came  within  two  votes  of 
doing  so.  and  we  should  have  done  so. 

Now  industry  is  trying  to  reform  the 
allotment  system,  but  in  attempting  to 
reform  it,  ale  they  really  zeroing  in  on 
the  problem  of  the  allotment  system 
and  the  drain  upon  the  Pederal 
budget?  Wd  will  see.  as  the  days  and 
weeks  unfold. 

This  budget  provides  for  a  cut  of 
$15.4  billion  over  the  next  3  years  for 
medicare — $il5.4  billion  for  medicare— 
and  medicaid  will  be  cut  by  another 
$2.2  billionl  But  do  not  touch  the 
water  projejcts.  Do  not  touch  the  to- 
\mxxo  subsidy  program.  Do  not  cut  the 
Defense  Department  increase.  That 
$17.7  billion  cut  out  of  medicare  and 
medicaid  is  bn  top  of  the  $16  billion  in 
cuts  passed  In  last  year's  reconciliation 
bill.  j 

Where  dq  you  think  this  money  is 
going  to  cdme  from,  when  you  cut 
medicare  and  medicaid? 
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Supporters  of  these  cuts  have  sug- 
gested that  the  medicare  and  medicaid 
programs  can  be  cut  without  causing 
l,eaUh  care  payments  for  the  aged  and 
the  poor  to  go  up.  That  is  just  not  so. 
That  is  Just  not  the  fact.  They  said  it 
last  year,  and  we  have  already  seen 
piue  Cross  insurance  premiums  double 
m  1  year  because  of  these  Federal 
budget  cuts.  These  additional  cuts  will 
Uurt  even  more. 

According  to  a  recent  memo  by  the 
>unerican  Association  of  Retired  Per- 
gons  and  the  National  Retired  Teach- 
ers Association,  these  medicare  pro- 
posals win  have  a  tremendous  impact 
on  out-of-pocket  expenses  for  the  el- 
derly. 

One  proposal  to  save  $12.3  billion 
from  a  new  reimbursement  system 
would  be  particularly  disastrous.  Ac- 
cording to  the  AARP.  even  the  most 
vocal  advocates  for  tougher  hospital 
reimbursement  rules  do  not  see  sav- 
ings beyond  $2.5  billion  over  3  years 
from  that  proposal.  This  proposal 
would  require  huge,  new  out-of-pocket 
costs  for  hospitalized  medicare  benefi- 
ciaries of  $18  per  day  for  the  second 
through  the  60th  day  of  hospitaliza- 
tion. 

For  an  average  hospital  stay,  a  medi- 
care beneficiary's  out-of-ix>cket  costs 
would  increase  by  60  percent  next  year 
alone,  imder  this  proposal. 

Another  proposal  to  index  part  B  de- 
ductible—that is,  for  doctor  bills— to 
the  CPI.  the  estimated  savings  would 
be  $60  million  in  fiscal  1983.  But,  says 
the  AARP,  "After  the  25  percent  in- 
crease in  the  part  B  deductible  last 
year,  the  elderly  simply  cannot  afford 
another  precipitous  increase  in  the  de- 
ductible again  this  year." 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
Republican  Senate  Budget  Committee 
staff  figures  with  respect  to  the  possi- 
ble health  care  package  and  the 
impact  upon  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MEDICARE 
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Mr.  METZENBAVM.  Mr.  President. 
I  address  myself  now  to  one  of  the 
major  reasons  why  we  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  we  do.  of  not  being  able 
to  balance  the  budget. 

Before  I  came  to  the  VJS.  Senate,  I 
was  a  business  person.  I  ran  a  business, 
several  businesses,  and  I  understood 
that  in  running  a  business,  you  have 
to  concern  yourself  about  two  factors. 
One  was  how  much  you  are  taking  in. 
and  the  other  was  how  much  you  are 
spending.  The  fact  is  that  the  problem 
starts  on  the  whole  question  of  how 
much  we  are  taking  in— $750  billion  in 
tax  cuts  over  a  5-year  period. 

I  say  that  when  you  do  not  take  in 
the  money,  you  cannot  balance  the 
budget.  Can  you  believe  it?  Sixteen  of 
the  new  U.S.  Senators  who  came  here 
on  the  wave  of  conservatism  and  new 
rightism  in  1980— even  they,  after  the 
tax  bin  was  passed,  wrote  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  said: 

Mr.  President,  we  did  not  know  that  the 
tax  bill  was  going  to  make  it  possible  for  50 
percent  of  the  corporations  by  1985  to  pay 
no  taxes  at  all 

What  an  inequitable  and  iniquitous 
piece  of  legislation  that  was.  Corpo- 
rate taxes  are  going  to  be  cut  and  cut 
and  cut.  The  1981  act  will  reduce  the 
corporate  share  of  Federal  revenues  to 
only  7.1  percent  by  1987—7.1  percent- 
down  from  12.4  percent  In  1980;  and 
by  the  end  of  this  decade,  the  corpo- 
rate share  of  Federal  receipts  will  be 
below  5  percent,  and  It  will  continue  to 
fall. 

The  business  tax  reductions  will  cost 
each  taxpayer,  in  the  form  of  higher 
taxes  for  foregone  services,  $180  in 
1982,  rising  to  $950  in  1986.  Over  the 
decade,  the  Reagan  corporate  tax 
phaseout  will  cost  each  taxpayer  an 
average  of  $7,330. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  no  different 
than  anyone  else  in  the  Senate,  in 
Congress,  and  the  people  of  America. 
It  would  be  more  fun  to  pay  no  taxes 
than  to  pay  some  taxes.  It  would  l>e 
more  fim  to  pay  the  least  amount  of 
taxes  rather  than  the  fair  amount  of 
taxes.  But  you  caruiot  run  this  Gov- 
ernment without  ha\ing  sufficient 
Income  to  pay  the  bill.  We  can  sit  and 
cut,  and  cut.  and  cut,  and  try  to  cut 


back  on  social  security  benefits  as  the 
Republicans  have  attempted  to  do  and 
the  White  House  has  attempted  to  do 
but  that  is  not  the  answer.  The  answer 
is  we  went  too  far  In  that  tax  bill  The 
budget  resolution  attempts  to  talk 
about  this  problem.  But  the  fact  is 
there  are  so  many  tax  loopholes  at  the 
present  time  that  I  do  not  believe  they 
will  ever  be  able  to  close  them  ade- 
quately and  the  tax  bUl  was  so  unfair 
and  so  unbalanced. 

During  1982,  1983.  and  1984.  Includ- 
ing bracket  creep  and  social  security 
Increases,  workers  who  were  eamiiu 
$30,000  or  less  when  the  bUl  was 
passed  wUl  be  paying  a  greater  share 
of  their  income  in  Federal  Uxes  than 
they  did  in  1980.  For  taxpayers  with 
incomes  between  $10,000  and  $15,000 
the  tax  increases  will  average  9  per- 
cent. For  taxpayers  earning  under 
$10,000  the  increase  wlU  be  28  percent. 

But  for  those  with  incomes  above 
$200,000.  the  Reagan  tax  bUl  cuts  wiU 
provide  reductions  of  more  than 
$58,000  each  over  the  next  3  years 
after  fully  offsetting  Ux  increases  due 
to  bracket  creep  and  social  seciulty 
hikes.  That  is  a  15-percent  cut  in  their 
taxes. 

Mr.  President,  the  fact  is  this  budget 
resolution  instructs  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  report  new  legislation  by 
July  12  that  will  raise  a  toUl  of  $98.3 
billion  in  new  taxes  including  $20  bil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  not  going  to  meet 
the  problem.  It  is  not  going  to  really 
zero  in  on  the  issue  because  the  real 
question  is  will  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee raise  new  taxes  by  closing  corpo- 
rate loopholes,  or  by  increasing  taxes 
that  hit  the  middle  and  working  class 
families?  Will  the  Finance  Committee 
eliminate  the  safe  harbor  leasing  pro- 
visions, which  will  cost  the  Treasury 
$14  billion  over  the  next  3  years  and 
almost  $30  billion  over  the  next  5 
years? 

That  provision  has  tieen  a  boon  to 
the  rich  companies,  not  to  distressed 
industries  around  the  coimtry. 

General  Electric  earned  $2.6  bUlion 
in  1981,  paid  no  taxes,  but  it  received 
$200  million  in  tax  breaks  from  this 
leasing  provision.  In  fact,  in  1980,  Gen- 
eral Electric,  the  Nation's  largest  elec- 
trical manufacturer,  paid  $330  million, 
but  in  1981  it  actually  got  a  refund 
from  the  Government  of  $100  million. 

Under  the  safe  harbor  leasing  provi- 
sion IBM  purchased  nearly  a  billion 
dollars  in  tax  breaks  from  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  And  the  Government  now 
estimates  that  this  kind  of  corporate 
trafficking  in  tax  loopholes  will  cost 
the  Treasury  $30  billion  in  5  years. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  so  many 
other  tax  loopholes  that  could  be 
closed  but  I  doubt  very  much  that 
they  will  be  closed  and  I  see  little  indi- 
cation from  the  Budget  Committee 
that  there  Is  any  intention  of  directing 
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the  Finance  Committee  to  close  them. 
If  we  did  one  thing,  if  we  closed  the  oil 
company  tax  loopholes,  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  foreign  tax  credit  on  oil 
and  gas  extraction,  the  replacing  of 
the  percentage  depletion  for  oil  and 
gas  with  cost  depletion,  the  change  in 
the  ACRS  period  for  refinery  property 
from  5  to  10  years,  the  elimination  of 
the  SUte  and  local  government  ex- 
emption from  the  windfall  profit  tax, 
and  the  elimination  of  the  intangible 
drilling  cost  deductions  that  one  act 
alone,  if  we  had  the  guts  to  stand  up 
to  the  oil  companies  and  their  political 
action  committees,  we  would  pick  up 
$31.6  billion  alone  in  the  next  3-year 
period. 

If  we  improved  taxpayer  compliance 
we  could  pick  up  $17.4  biUion  in  a  3- 
year  period.  If  we  changed  the  tax 
ation    of    foreign-earned    income    we 
could  pick  up  a  billion  doUars. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  there  are  some 
others,  there  is  an  excess  bad  debt  re- 
ser\e  that  financial  institutions  have. 
No  other  businesses  have  it.  If  they 
have  bad  debte.  they  write  them  off. 
But  the  fact  is  that  banks  and  finan- 
cial institutioru  are  permitted  to  com- 
pute and  deduct  amounts  far  in  excess 
of  their  actual  expense.  And  what  does 
that  cost  the  Federal  Treasury?  That 
single  items  costs  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury S2.2  billion  through  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Some  years  ago  the  timber  interests 
of  this  country  were  pretty  good  in 
getting  their  lobbyists  to  get  through 
a  tax  provision  making  it  possible  for 
them  to  treat  timber  as  a  rapltal  gain. 
What  the  farmers  in  Ohio  grow  does 
not  become  a  capital  gain.  They  pay 
their  full  tax  on  the  profit  on  it.  The 
farmers  in  Ohio  pay  their  full  taxes  on 
what  they  grow  on  the  farm.  Why  is  it 
that  we  make  it  possible  for  those  who 
grow  timber,  which  is  planted  in  the 
same  maimer  as  our  other  crops,  to 
treat  their  profits  as  a  capital  gain? 
That  will  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  $2 
billion  through  fiscal  year  1985. 

Why  do  we  make  it  possible  for  com- 
panies to  take  their  entire  operations 
into  our  island  possession  and  pay  no 
taxes  at  all? 

A  corporation  doing  business  in  a 
U.S.  possession  may  elect  to  take  a  tax 
credit  equal  to  the  Federal  income  tax 
otherwise  owed.  In  1973  that  Ux 
credit  provided  the  tax  cost  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  of  $2,300  per  em- 
ployee. By  1979  for  every  person  em- 
ployed in  an  island  possession,  it  was 
costing  the  Federal  Treasury  $18,310 
per  employee,  and  I  am  sure  it  is  much 
higher  now. 

In  1978,  the  Federal  tax  loss  for 
pharmaceutical  companies  located  in 
Puerto  Rico  was  over  $43,000  per  em- 
ployee while  the  traditional  labor-in- 
tensive industries  averaged  their  cost 
of  less  than  $3,000  per  employee.  The 
difference  occurred  because  they  took 
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their  operations  down  to  Puerto  Rico 
and  operati  d  there. 

The  real  ( luestion  is,  what  is  going  to 
happen  anc  where  are  we  gcing  to  get 
this  extra  $  50  billion? 

I  have  tl  le  feeling,  Mr.  President, 
that  some  <f  these  tax  loopholes  that 
presently  exist  are  not  going  to  be 
eliminated.  Including  the  one  that  was 
talked  about  in  todays  editorial  In  the 
Washington  Post  at>out  the  tax  subj.i- 
dies  for  retif ement.  I  doubt  very  much 
that  the  ctiairman  of  the  Fiiumce 
Committee, ,  notwithstanding  his  will- 
ingness ana  effort  to  do  something 
about  some  pf  these  loopholes,  is  going 
to  be  able  |  to  muster  the  necessary 
nimiber  of  Votes  to  get  such  a  pro\1- 
sion  out  of  aommitt€e. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  today 
made  it  cImt  how  accountants,  law- 
yers, and  corporate  executives  can  put 
away  $45.00$  per  person  tax  exempt  in 
a  pension  f i4nd  and  now  under  certain 
circumstanc^  it  can  go  up  to  as  much 
as  $150.000 Jin  a  single  retirement  ac- 
count and  lo  taxes  are  paid  on  that 
amount  or  ihe  interest  earned  on  it 
until  it  is  withdrawn  after  retirement. 
Under  that  iprovision.  if  he  dies  and 
leaves  the  money,  his  heirs  pay  no 
estate  tax  Self-employed  people 
cannot  do  ihat.  They  can  set  aside 
only  $15,000  a  year  in  a  tax-exempt  ac- 
count and  ai  ordinary  employee  who 
is  single  caQ  lay  away  only  $2,000  a 
year  tax  free. 

Why  do  wfe  make  it  possible  for  the 
rich  to  pay  no  taxes  and  for  average 
Americans  1  o  carry  such  an  unfair 
burden? 

Mr.  Presid  !nt.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
entire  Washjigton  Post  editorial. 

There  beirig  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  f  <  llows: 

[Prom  the  Wj  shington  Post.  June  23. 1982] 
Tax  Sni  sibies  roR  RETiREifEKT 
The  Tax  C«  le  now  provides  every  worker 
some  inc€ntiv(  to  put  away  money  for  re- 
tirement. But  the  size  of  that  incentive 
varies  enormously— and  unfairly— depend- 
ing on  where  ypu  work. 

A  corporate  {executive  or  an  incorporated 
doctor  or  lawyer  may  have  a  corporate  plan 
that  sets  aside)  up  to  $45,475  each  year  in  a 
single  retiremtnt  account— and  as  much  as 
$150,000  if  he  is  covered  by  two  plans.  He 
pays  no  tax  oil  that  amount  or  the  interest 
earned  on  It  i^tll  It  is  withdrawn  after  re- 
tirement. His  neirs  pay  no  esute  tax  on  the 
fund  when  h4  dies.  Self-employed  people 
however,  can  stt  aside  only  $15,000  a  year  in 
a  tax-exempt  account,  and  an  ordlnar>-  em- 
ployee who  ii  single  can  lay  away  only 
$2,000  a  year  tix-free. 

Corporate  plkns.  moreover,  may  allow  in- 
dividuals to  bo|Tow  money  from  their  retire- 
ment account^  to  use  for  other  purposes— 
thereby  wiping  out  any  stimulus  for  addi- 
tional savings  that  the  tax  exemption  may 
have  protlded.  I 

The  generouf  tax  treatment  of  corporate 
pensions  was  tjeant  lo  encourage  corpora- 
tions to  provid »  better  benefits  for  all  their 
employees.  In  practice,  however,  other  fea- 
tures of  the  U  X  law  allow  corporations  to 


tailor  their  planJ  so  that  the  ».«  . 
even  all-of  the  benefits  go  t«  S^k  ***- 
employees.  In  retint  years,  tocr^S^;^ 
bers  of  professionals  have  lnco«^  *^ 
%.  similar'^IS:'^ 
il  treatment.  ^^''•t 
™t*-level  benefiu  u.  . 
-^    •"-    workerT  J^ 


•easury  too  much  i«  .  - 


that   they  could 
the  self -employ 
they  don't  get  eq 

Extending  co 
types    of    busln 
simply  cost  the 

revenue.  The  onlyjsensibie  an^^J^rk  .if 
that  the  Treasufy  Department- JiS*  *» 
House  legislation  Iponsored  by  R-n^  **" 
Rangel-would  pii^ue:  cutting  ha^  ^•"^ 
porate  benefits,  ejiminating  loophoi^'.!* 
promote  use  of  pension  funds  as^I^u^^ 
shelters  and  moiing  in  the  dirl«^  *** 
eliminating  all  diitinctions  amon7i»^  •» 
businesses  and  trades.  '■fP^  « 

Corporations  arf  naturally  fishtin>  i 
and  nail  against  ajiy  erosion  otSj^ 
lives"    benefits.    %   satisfy   criii«    f^ 
rather  just  cut  out!  benefits  for  orot.,^^  ° 
and  keep  their  o^n.  Some  corporauSnT*^ 
even  threatening  ^  respond  to  any  oS^ 
by  retrenching  on i the  relatively  stinit^i^ 
efits    they    give    tiieir   lower-paid   Won, 
But,  as  Assistant  treasury  Secretary  jj!? 
Chapoton  suggested  recently  in  testi»^ 
before  the  House  Ways  and  MeanTw.^?,* 
tee.   If   inducemertU   for  fair  IreatS^L 
lower-paid  workeife  are  needed    there 
l>etter  ways  to  profide  them. 


arr 


The  government  has  an  interest  in  .- 
couraging  people  to  provide  adequatelv  iI' 
their  old  age.  But  iax  breaks  for  some  ij^' 
higher  taxes  for  fathers,  and  the  casT  ftT 
subsidizing  tnUy  gjolden  reUrement  VHr,! .[ 
extraordinarily  wekk.  " 

Mr.  METZEn£aUM.  Mr.  President 
I  think  some  atttntion  should  be  givei 
to  what  the  Budget  Committee  i^ 
thinking  about  ^  far  as  tax  increase* 
are  concerned,  ik  the  Budget  Commit 
tee  talking  abojut  really  closing  Ux 
loopholes?  Well^  hardly  so.  They  did 
mention  the  island  possessions  credit 
as  being  one  pos  libility. 

They  did  talk  i  ibout  eliminating  cap 
jtal  gains  for  tiiiber  as  being  a  possi 
bility.  They  did  Alk  about  eliminating 
the  DISC  as  beng  a  possibility.  And 
they  did  talk  aliout  cutting  back  the 
entertainment  deduction  for  business 
to  a  50-percent  evel  as  being  a  possi 
bility. 

But  there  are  some  areas  that  they 
talked  about  tha:  I  think  the  people  of 
this  country  oight  to  understand. 
They  ought  to  understand  what  the 
Reagan  adminl  itration  is  thinking 
about,  because  this  administration 
that  is  so  determined  to  cut  and  cut 
and  cut  humai  service  programs, 
people-oriented  programs,  programs 
that  have  to  do  ^  rith  the  quality  of  life 
in  America,  is  not  willing  to  go  back 
and  see  the  ham  that  it  has  done 
with  respect  to  the  most  recent  tax 
bill  and  the  uriair  shifting  of  the 
burden  from  the  corporate  taxpayers 
to  the  individual  taxpayers. 

No;  let  me  tell  you  what  they  are 
talking  about.  The  employers  of  this 
country  have  a  right  to  deduct  for 
health  deducticns,  for  health-paid 
benefits  for  thei-  employees.  But  one 
Republican    proi>osal    would    restrict 
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(Hat  deduction,  which  would  mean 
Hirt  the  individual  employee  would 
"pt  receive  as  much  in  health  benefits. 
'Tj^c  Republicans  are  talking  about 
jjuninating  the  student  exemption. 
"I^^v  are  talking  about  eliminating 
Mate  *^^  local  sales  tax  deductions. 
jSjIfy  are  talking  about  eliminating 
gutxe  and  local  personal  property 
taxes  as  being  a  deductible  item  on 
■Jpur  income  tax.  They  are  talking 
^ut  eliminating  the  right  to  deduct 
^ur  accrued  interest  on  yoi'r  life  in- 
Ijrance.  They  are  talking  al>out  taking 
-^av  irom  consumers  the  right  to 
^uct  the  interest  that  they  pay 
^Hen  they  buy  something  on  credit, 
excluding  up  to  $1,500  on  auto  loans. 
Bo«  generous  they  are.  They  are  talk- 
ing about  repealing  a  $100  dividend  ex- 
clusion. They  are  talking  about 
t^ing— this  is  a  beauty— taxing  all  im- 
eroplo>'™^"^  compensation. 

First  they  cause  the  people  to  be  un- 
frnploy^*^-  then  they  see  to  it  that 
their  benefits  run  out  because  they 
cannot  find  a  job.  then  they  get  unem- 
ployment compensation  and  now  it  is 
guggested  that  we  tax  unemployment 
compensation.  That  is  a  real  beaut. 
That  would  raise  $2.4  billion  according 
to  these  figures  in  1984  and  $2.2  bUlion 
in  1985. 

And  they  are  talking  about  eliminat- 
ing $150  a  year  health  insurance  de- 
duction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
aent  that  the  entire  list  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  I  did  not  hear  that  request. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  To  include  the 
entire  list  that  the  Budget  Committee 
had. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  the  Budget 
Committee  had? 

Mr.  MirrZENBAUM.  Yes;  it  was  a 
part  of  the  markup  document. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  grocery  list  of 
tax  expenditures? 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  That  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Chapter  II:  Reventtes 

ADMINISTRATION  PROPOSAL  > 

[DOMrs  vMtos: 
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ADMnrlSTHATIOII  PROPOSALS 

Repeal  of  the  completed  contract  method. 
Present  regulations  allow  contractors  In 
projects  which  take  more  than  one  year  to 
complete  to  defer  the  taxation  of  any 
income  until  the  project  is  completed  even 
though  certain  costs  are  currently  deducted. 

Repeal  of  business  energy  tax  credits. 
Present  law  provides  additional  investment 
tax  credits  for  the  purchase  of  energy  prop- 
erty. Some  are  scheduled  to  expire  at  the 
end  of  1982  and  others  in  1985  and  later. 
Gasohol  is  granted  an  excise  tax  exemption 
or  an  equivalent  credit.  The  proposal  would 
also  repeal  provisions  which  allow  tax- 
exempt  industrial  development  bonds  to  fi- 
nance low-head  hydroelectric  facilities  and 
other  energy  property. 

Restrictions  upon  tax-exempt  bonds  for 
private  activities.  The  proposal  would  allow- 
only  straight  line  depreciation  over  an  ex- 
tended recovery  period  for  assets  financed 
with  tax-exempt  bonds  after  1982.  Tax- 
exempt  bonds  would  have  to  be  publicly  ap 
proved  by  local  governments  and,  after 
1985.  they  must  contain  a  financial  contri- 
bution, commitment,  or  obligation  from  the 
local  government.  Small-issue  industrial  de 
velopment  bonds  would  not  t>e  allowed  for 
large  business. 

Repeal  of  special  tax  treatment  of  modi- 
fied coinsurance.  Present  law  allows  life  in- 
surance companies  to  convert  taxable  in- 
vestment income,  which  is  subject  to  a  46 
percent  tax  rate,  into  underwriting  income 
which  is  taxed  at  a  maximum  rate  of  23  per- 
cent. 

Capitalization  of  construction  period  in- 
terest and  taxes  for  corporations.  Present 
law  requires  Individuals  to  capitalize,  but 
corporations  are  allowed  immediate  write- 
offs. The  proposal  would  require  capitaliza- 
tion over  ten  years  except  for  low-income 
housing. 

Imt>osltlon  of  an  alternative  corporate 
minimum  tax.  The  present  add-on  minimum 
tax  would  be  repealed  and  replaced  with  a 
15  percent  tax  which  would  be  paid  if  it  ex 
ceeded  the  tax  liability  otherwise  c&knilat 
ed.  The  alternative  tax  base  would  include 
taxable  income  plus  certjdn  tax  preferences 
In  excess  of  $50,000.  The  Investment  tax 
credit  would  not  be  allowed  against  the  al- 
ternative tax. 

Imposition  of  5  percent  withholding  on  in- 
terest and  divided  Income.  Taxpayers  aged 
65  or  older  with  tax  liability  of  $500  ($1,000 
on  joint  returns)  or  less  would  be  exempt. 


Speed-up  of  corporate  income  tax  pay- 
ments. Corporations  would  be  required  to 
make  estimated  payments  equal  to  90  per- 
cent of  current  year  liability  after  1982.  All 
remaining  liability  would  be  due  in  one  pay- 
ment on  the  fifteenth  day  of  the  third 
month  following  the  close  of  the  tax  year. 

Hiring  of  5.000  additional  IRS  collection 
and  enforcement  officers. 

Beginning  in  fiscal  year  1984.  several  non 
refundable  wage  and  investment  credite 
would  be  esUblished  as  part  of  the  Presi- 
dent's urtMJi  enterprise  zone  propusai.  The 
sones  would  also  receive  relief  from  capital 
gains  taxes  and  tariffs  as  well  as  continued 
availability  of  tax-exempt  industrial  devel- 
ojmient  bond  financing. 
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Business 

1.  The  Employer  Health  Insurance  deduc- 
tion encourages  overinsurance  and  higher 
health  care  costs.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  we  will 
lose  $18  billion  of  general  revenues  from 
this  deduction  and  $8  billion  of  Social  Secu- 
rity TiTJSt  Fund  revenues.  Capping  the  de- 
duction at  $150  a  month  for  families  and 
$60  for  singles  would  raise  $12.7  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1983  through  1985 

2.  The  Island  Possessions  Credit  provides 
long-term  tax  deferral  to  American  compa 
nies  operating  in  U.S.  possessions.  Puerto 
Rico,  American  Samoa,  and  Guam,  in  return 
for  job  creation.  Ninety-nine  percent  of  lh«- 
$1.4  billion  annual  revenue  loss  goes  to 
Puerto  Rico.  Half  of  that  amount  goes  to  16 
large  pharmaceutical  companies  who  hire 
relatively  few  Puerto  Ricans.  The  exemp- 
tion was  originally  enacted  in  1921  for  V£ 
firms  in  the  Philippines  to  give  them  ih»- 
same  tax  treatment  as  British  competitors. 
The  statute  remained  on  ihe  books  after 
Philippine  independence  in  1946.  and  it  was 
only  a  few  years  later  that  Puerto  Rico  pro- 
moted this  benefit  for  Itself  and  enacted  ILs 
own  reductions  in  addition.  Treasury  and 
CBO  reports  have  since  questioned  the  job 
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crestion  attributable  to  thU  provision. 
Repeal  of  this  provision  would  raise  $3.5  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  through  1985. 

3.  The  Domestic  International  Sales  Cor- 
poration (DISC)  was  esUblished  in  1971  to 
encourage  exports  of  domestic  production 
and  to  stem  the  relocation  of  production 
overseas.  Treasury  studies  have  shown  a 
slight  increase  in  exports,  but  at  a  very  high 
cost  in  foregone  revenue.  DISCs  are  allowed 
to  permanently  defer  half  of  their  export 
income  in  excess  of  a  base  period  amount. 
Repeal  of  this  provision  and  taxation  of  de- 
ferred income  would  raise  $5.5  billion  from 
fiscal  year  1983  through  1985. 

4.  Capital  gains  treatment  for  timber  was 
granted  in  1943  to  provide  the  same  tax  for 
those  who  selectively  cut  timber  as  part  of 
their  business  as  those  who  sell  an  entire 
stand  of  timber.  The  tax  code  generally 
treats  "stock  in  trade"  as  ordinary  Income. 
Repeal  of  this  provision  would  raise  $1.6  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1983  through  1985. 

5.  Firms  are  allowed  to  deduct  the  full 
amount  spent  on  business  entertainment  as 
an  "ordinary  and  necessary"  business  ex- 
pense if  the  meal  or  entertainment  is  direct- 
ly related  to  or  associated  with  the  firm's 
business.  This  deduction  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  continuing  controversy,  with  oppo- 
nents arguing  that  it  provides  a  government 
subsidy  for  personal  pleasures  that  have 
only  a  remote  business  purpose,  and  defend- 
ers arguing  that  the  conduct  of  business  is 
greatly  faciliUted  by  such  expenditures. 
Limiting  business  meal  and  entertainment 
expense  deductions  to  50  percent  of  the 
amount  spent  would  increase  revenues  by 
$0.7  billion  in  the  fiscal  year  1983-1985 
period. 

Individual 

1.  The  rule  allowing  a  parental  personal 
student  exemption  was  adopted  in  1954.  The 
main  reason  for  the  rule  was  to  avoid  the 
"notch"  problem  that  resulted  when  a  de- 
pendent's earnings  were  close  to  the  exemp- 
tion amount;  an  extra  few  dollars  in  earn- 
ings could  deprive  the  parents  of  the  exemp- 
tion, costing  them  hundreds  of  dollars  in 
extra  taxes.  The  exemption  was  also  Justi- 
fied as  a  way  of  taking  into  account  the 
added  costs  parents  Incur  for  students. 
Present  law  provides  that  until  a  child  turns 
19,  the  parents  can  claim  an  exemption  of 
$1,000  if  they  contribute  at  least  half  of  the 
child's  support.  Beyond  that  age,  an  addi- 
tional test  Is  imposed— the  child  must  have 
less  than  $1,000  income  In  order  to  qualify 
as  a  dependent.  If  the  chUd  is  a  student, 
however,  the  parents  can  claim  an  exemp- 
tion regardless  of  the  student's  Income,  so 
long  as  they  provide  half  of  the  support.  If 
the  special  exemption  for  students  was  re- 
pealed effective  January  1,  1983,  the  in- 
creased Federal  revenues  over  the  fiscal 
year  1983-1985  period  would  total  about  $2.6 
billion. 

2.  A  3.  State  and  local  sales  and  personal 
property  tax  deductions  have  been  included 
to  preserve  state  and  local  revenue  sources 
and  as  an  item  determining  the  taxpayer's 
ability  to  pay  taxes.  In  moat  cases,  however, 
these  taxes  are  deducted  by  higher  income 
itemizers  (a  third  of  all  taxpayers)  for  per- 
sonal consumption  expenditures.  This  de- 
duction also  encourages  states  to  rely  more 
heavily  upon  sales  taxes  than  they  other- 
wise would  with  a  resulting  increase  In  the 
level  of  inflation.  Repeal  of  both  of  these 
taxes  would  raise  $13.5  billion  from  fiscal 
year  1983  through  1985. 

4.  Premiums  paid  for  whole  life  Insurance 
contribute  both  to  a  death  benefit  and  to  a 
savings  benefit  The  accrued  interest  on  life 
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insurancf  savings  is  not  taxed  under  present 
law  even  though  interest  income  on  other 
forms  of  saving  is  taxed.  Taxing  this  inter- 
est Income  currently  (even  though  the 
policy-holder  has  received  no  cash  income) 
would  raise  $9.1  billion  for  fiscal  year  1983 
through  |985.  Allowing  a  $100  floor  to  elimi- 
itlon  of  small  amounts  of  such 
fould  reduce  the  revenue  gain  by 
itely  half. 

ler  interest  expense  deductions 
high-income  taxpayers  to  borrow 
to  make'  consumption  expenditures.  This 
helps  raise  interest  rates.  Only  17  percent  of 
all  taxpayers  use  this  deduction.  Twenty- 
two  percent  of  this  tax  benefit  goes  to  those 
with  incomes  in  excess  of  $50,000.  Repealing 
this  dedilptlon,  excluding  automobile  inter- 
est, woulf  raise  $13.9  billion  for  fiscal  year 
1983  throligh  1985. 

6.  The  $100  dividend  exclusion  and  its 
predecessor,  the  dividend  credit,  have  been 
part  of  the  tax  law  since  1954  to  alleviate 
the  double  taxation  of  dividends  at  bojLh  the 
corporate  and  individual  level  and  to  pro- 
mote broader  stock-holding  by  small  inves- 
tors. Numerous  studies  have  shown  that 
this  proviaion  does  lltUe  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives, apecially  because  of  the  very  low 
dollar  limitation.  Repeal  of  this  exclusion 
would  raise  $1.4  billion  over  the  fiscal  year 
1983  throfigh  1985  period. 

7.  The  aet  interest  exclusion  was  added  to 
the  tax  liw  in  1981  to  promote  personal 
saving  beginning  in  1985.  Some  studies  have 
questioned  whether  individuals  are  respon- 
sive to  su«h  incentives.  Repeal  of  this  provi- 
sion would  raise  revenues  by  $1.1  billion  in 
fiscal  yea^  1985. 

8.  Taxidg  unemployment  compensation 
would  in<|rease  employment  among  higher 
income  workers.  In  many  cases  these  work- 
ers have  aeasonal  employment  or  they  have 
working  spouses.  As  much  as  half  of  all  un- 
employm^t  compensation  goes  to  those 
who  hav(  experienced  temporary  layoff. 
Once  the  lenefits  have  been  exhausted,  the 
worker  is  rehired.  In  the  cases  where  unem- 
ployment reduces  Income  below  the  poverty 
level,  exit  ting  income  tax  exemptions  and 
deduction  i  would  aUow  that  portion  of  un- 
employment compensation  to  remain  tax- 
free.  Present  law  alivady  recognlxes  the  tax- 
ability of  unemployment  compensation  for 
individuals  with  incomes  exceeding  $20,000 
and  couples  with  $25,000.  Taxing  aU  unem- 
ployment j  compensation  as  of  January  1. 
1983  woull  raise  $4.6  billion  in  fiscal  year 
1983  throdgh  1985. 

9.  The  |iedlcal  insurance  deduction  was 
created  in' 1942  and  expanded  in  1985  on  the 
theory  that  insurance  expense  ultimately 
reduces  n^cal  expense  claimed  as  a  deduc- 
tion and  a  lould  therefore  be  encouraged.  It 
now  appeua  that  medical  insurance  is  so 
widespread  that  unnecessary  medical  ex- 
penses caitribute  to  a  $22  billion  annual 
revenue  lo  is.  Repeal  of  this  deduction  would 
raise  $0.9  )illion  in  fiscal  year  1983  through 
1985. 

10.  The  medical  expense  deduction  .is  al- 
lowed on  the  theory  that  expenses  which 
are  catastrophic  and  severely  impare  a  tax- 
payer's a^ty  to  pay  taxes  should  be  de- 
ductible. Originally,  in  1942  when  the  de- 
duction wi  s  created,  a  five  percent  floor  was 
imposed.  1  row,  there  is  a  three  percent  floor 
with  an  aodltlonal  one  percent  floor  on  pre- 
scription drug  expense.  With  the  rise  in 
health  caR  costs,  encouraged  by  the  deduct- 
IbUlty  of  employer  health  insurance  pay- 
ments, th4  average  health  care  cost  as  a  per- 
cent of  adjusted  gross  income  has  risen  to 
over  12  porcent.  Thus,  it  is  difficult  to  sup- 
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port  the  present  law  3  percent  floor  as  the 
dividing  line  for  catastrophic  medical  ex- 


pense. A  10 
billion  from 
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ircent  floor  would  raise  $5.1 

year  1983  through  1985. 

Ity  loss  deduction  currently 

ree  percent  of  the  taxpayers 

leir  deductions  and  who  incur 
unexpected  loss  from  fire, 


storm,  theft,  etc.  This  deduction  tends  to 
benefit  higtt-income  taxpayers.  It  has 
proven  to  be  difficult  to  administer  and  to 
be  subject  to  abuse.  It  creates  an  incentive 
to  underinsufe  and  to  take  unnecessary 
risks.  Impoaiiig  a  10  percent  floor  under  this 
deduction  would  raise  $1.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983  through  1985. 
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Mr.  METTENBAUM.  Now  what  Is 
really  going  I  to  happen?  When  are  we 
going  to  require  the  oil  (wmpanies  of 
this  (»untry  to  pay  their  fair  share? 
When  are  we  going  to  eliminate  some 
of  these  grogs  tax  loopholes,  or  are  we 
only  going  to  consider  taxes  on  con- 
sumers by  Increasing  taxes  on  tele- 
phones and  gasoline  and  alcohol  and 
tobacco  and  Ithe  like? 

The  sad  part  about  this  entire 
matter  is  that  those  measures  to  in- 
crease revenue  that  probably  have  the 
best  chance^  of  getting  through  are 
those  that  Will  increase  the  consimier- 
oriented  taxes.  Here  is  a  budget  that 
comes  down  hard  on  working  people 
and  poor  people.  Here  is  a  budget  that 
increases  toilitary  spending  and 
throws  money  at  the  military,  and 
here  is  a  budget  that  talks  about  pick- 
ing up  $20billion  in  1983.  That  is  a 
pittance,  we  caused  reductions  in 
taxes  of  $750  billion. 

Exxon,  in  1980.  made  $2.5  billion  and 
paid  1.3  percent  taxes. 

Now  whafl  kind  of  fairness,  what 
kind  of  equity,  what  kind  of  a  country 
are  we?  Whsit  kind  of  Congresspersons 
and  Senator^  are  we  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  care(  about  the  impact  of  this 
budget  on  the  people  of  this  country; 
the  impact  of  the  earlier  budget  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  impact 
of  the  tax  b^ll.  the  inequities  and  un- 
fairness and  disproportionate  responsi- 
bility that  was  caused  by  reason  of 
that  tax  biUP^Do  we  not  care?  Do  we 
not  feel?  Whose  Senators  are  we? 
Whose  worki  are  we  doing  down  here? 
How  can  we  be  so  cruel  that  we  do  not 
seem  to  care  at  all  about  the  impact  of 
this  budget? 
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We  worry  only  about  the  mathemat- 
ical figures,  the  numbers.  It  is  the 
impact  that  I  think  we  ought  to  be 
talking  about. 

The  White  House  is  worried  about 
the  perception  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration policies  are  helping  the 
rich  and  hurting  the  poor.  Unfortu- 
nately, that  is  a  reality  of  America. 
They  are  hurting  more  than  the  poor. 
They  are  hurting  middle-income 
Americans.  They  are  hurting  Ameri- 
cans. That  is  the  real  problem,  they 
are  hurting  Americans.  When  funds 
are  cut  for  food  stamps,  for  Jobs,  for 
medicare,  for  medicaid,  for  education, 
and  for  other  human  service  pro- 
grams, people  are  going  to  be  hurt. 

People  are  being  hurt  now  and  will 
be  hurt  even  that  much  more,  but  not 
one  word  of  concern  about  that.  "Get 
the  budget  bill  through.  Wall  Street 
demands  it." 

Yesterday  the  House  passed  this 
budget  resolution  by  only  3  votes.  211 
to  208.  That  is  hardly  a  resounding 
mandate.  But  the  President  got  his 
budget  bill  in  the  House  and  he  is 
going  to  get  it  in  the  Senate.  This 
budget  is  going  to  be  hard  for  many 
people  to  swallow.  There  are  215  mil- 
lion people  in  Ameri(»  and  my  guess  is 
there  are  not  215  of  them  that  know 
what  is  in  this  budget  bill. 

We  have  heard  much  talk  about 
sending  a  signal  to  Wall  Street  so  in- 
vestors will  have  confidence.  Let  me 
say  it  is  time  to  worry  less  about  Wall 
Street  and  it  is  time  to  worry  more 
about  the  people  of  this  country.  It  is 
time  to  worry  about  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  need  help  because 
they  are  unemployed.  It  is  time  to  pro- 
vide the  social  safety  net  that  was 
originally  talked  about  suid  promised. 

This  budget  will  hurt  millions  of 
people.  It  is  unfair.  It  is  inhumane.  It 
is  unjust. 

Some  may  say,  "Well,  Senator,  you 
have  used  those  words  before."  Indeed 
I  have.  And  the  facts  only  serve  to 
confirm  exactly  what  I  said  before  and 
what  is  true  today  and  it  is  more  true 
and  it  is  going  to  get  worse  and  worse 
and  worse.  This  administration's  prior- 
ities are  turned  upside  down.  This  ad- 
ministration has  done  more  to  turn 
the  clock  back  in  about  16  months 
than  probably  any  other  administra- 
tion in  the  history  of  the  Nation. 

But  do  they  care?  Do  they  care?  Is 
there  any  single  indication  that  any- 
body down  at  that  White  House  really 
cares  or  is  concerned? 

And  I  say  to  my  Republican  friends 
in  the  U.S.  Senate,  "Do  you  really  un- 
derstand what  you  are  doing  here 
t(Mlay?  Do  you  really  care  what  you 
are  doing?"  You  told  us  when  David 
Stockman  was  before  us  that  this 
thing  of  supply-side  economi(»  was 
going  to  work  so  well.  It  worked  so 
well  that  one  out  of  every  eight  people 
in  my  State  are  unemployed.  Oh,  that 
is  great  work.  And  there  is  not  any  in- 


dication that  they  are  going  back  to 
work. 

Inflation  has  started  up  again.  Oil 
companies  are  increasing  their  prices 
even  though  there  is  no  shortage.  But 
this  administration  does  not  care.  This 
administration  is  the  most  indifferent, 
most  lacking  in  compassion  that  I 
think  we  have  ever  had  in  the  history 
of  our  Nation. 

This  budget  goes  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion. I  will  vote  against  it.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  the  same. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Nebradta.  Senator  Exoh. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina  with 
whom  I  have  had  the  privilege  of 
working  on  the  Budget  Committee 
since  I  came  to  the  Senate. 

We  are  discussing  the  budget  today 
and  I  would  like  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment and  then  if  I  could,  if  he  would 
agree,  my  friend  from  South  Carolina, 
possibly  he  could  clarify  some  of  the 
questions  that  I  have  in  my  mind  that 
I  think  many  of  the  Members  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  would  be  asking  for  clarifi- 
cation on  as  we  (x>me  down  to  the  vote 
on  the  matter  before  us  in  the  very 
near  future. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
least  the  Senate  should  clearly  under- 
stand what  it  seemingly  is  about  to  do. 
I  am  fearful  that  many  in  the  land 
who  have  been  led  to  believe  that  we 
are  making  progress  toward  a  reduc- 
tion in  Federal  spending  and  deficits 
may  soon  ask,  "Why  didn't  someone 
tell  us  the  truth  about  what  was  really 
happening  with  regard  to  the  lack  of 
true  fiscal  responsibility?" 

So  to  try  and  spell  it  out  one  more 
time  as  clearly  as  we  can.  so  that  our 
colleagues  will  know  what  they  seem- 
ingly are  about  to  do,  and  so  once 
again  shortly  before  the  vote  it  will  be 
spelled  out  so  no  one  can  possibly  mis- 
understand, let  me  first  ask  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Budget 
Committee,  my  friend  from  South 
Carolina,  if  the  figures  I  have,  and  as  I 
interpret  them,  are  accurate. 

In  the  first  place  I  would  ask  the 
question.  Is  it  true  that  the  conference 
report  we  are  about  to  vote  on  predicts 
a  deficit  for  fiscal  year  1982  of  $105.7 
billion  as  presented  to  us  in  the  con- 
ference report? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  for  the  year 
1982.  In  the  conference  report,  the 
deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  is  $103.9  bU- 
lion? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  So  it 
is  true,  then,  that  for  1982  the  project- 
ed deficit  is  $10S.7  billion? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  Is  it  also  true  that  for 
the  same  period  the  independent,  non- 
partisan Congressional  Budget  Office 
says  that  deficit  is  more  likely  to  be 
$113.8  billion  for  1982? 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  To  carry  this  one  step 
further,  for  1983.  which  we  have  Just 
verified,  the  conference  report  pro- 
jects a  decrease,  I  would  point  out,  to 
$103.9  billion  in  deficits  for  1983.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  EXON.  And  is  it  also  true  that 
for  the  same  period,  the  independent, 
nonpartisan,  nonpolitical  Congression- 
al Budget  Office  estimates  that  that 
same  figure  will  not  be  $103.9  billion 
but  will  be  more  likely  $116.4  billion? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  would  simply  point 
out,  Mr.  President,  that  when  you  take 
people  who  are  not  involved  in  trying 
to  give  the  best  face  of  the  budget  pos- 
sible, we  are  going  in  the  wrong  direc- 
tion with  regard  to  the  deficits  in  the 
budgets  of  the  Federal  Govenunent, 
from  $113.8  billion  for  fiscal  1982  up. 
and  not  down,  to  $116.4  billion  in  1983. 

I  would  simply  ask  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina,  the  ranking  minority 
member  on  the  Budget  Committee,  is 
it  fair  to  say.  then,  that  this  budget 
takes  us  in  the  wrong  direction  rather 
than  the  right  direction  from  the 
standpoint  of  balancing  the  Federal 
budget? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  It  very  definitely 
takes  us  in  the  wrong  direction.  The 
Senator  will  remember  the  distin- 
guished President  in  his  campaign 
stated  that  what  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  increase  the  size  of  the  econo- 
my and  decrease  the  size  of  Govern- 
ment. We  find  in  1980  that  outlays  by 
the  Federal  Government  as  a  percent- 
age of  the  GNP  was  22.5  percent.  In 
1982  it  now  has  gone  up  to  24.3  per- 
cent of  the  GNP.  So  Government  is 
getting  bigger  and  bigger  and  bigger, 
and  the  economy,  incidentally,  with 
the  Dow  Jones  stock  market  index 
below  800,  is  getting  smaller  and  small- 
er and  smaller. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina.  Let  me  ask  another 
question.  Is  it  fair  to  characterize  tnia 
as  the  worst  budget,  by  far,  ever  pro- 
posed from  the  standpoint  of  deficit  fi- 
nancing, that  is,  Govenmient  spending 
more  than  it  takes  in? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Yes. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  hope  that  my  col- 
leagues and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  remember  that. 

There  is  one  other  [>oint.  It  seems  to 
me  it  is  critically  important  that  often- 
times when  we  talk  about  budgets, 
where  we  are  going  to  cut  and  where 
we  are  going  to  spend,  we  lose  sight  of 
a  very,  very  important  factor,  not  only 
with  regard  to  deficits  but  how  those 
deficits  continue  to  mount  and  mount 
and  mount  and  the  increase  of  the 
public  debt  that  must  accrue.  There 
was  the  $1  trillion  figure  for  the  first 
time  in  our  history  Just  last  year. 
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If  this  budget  is  approved,  where  are 
we  going  in  increases  or  decreases  in 
the  national  debt  limit  in  future 
years? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Right  to  the  point. 
of  course,  we  have  exceeded  the  $1 
trillion  debt  limit  and  we  are  going  to 
have  to  extend  that  debt  limit  again  in 
the  next  10  days.  But  if  you  take  that 
%l  trillion  limit  and  look  at  the  public 
debt  for  1982.  it  goes  to 
$1,151,200,000,000;  in  1083,  to 
$1,310,800,000,000:  in  1084,  to 
$1,461,500,000,000.  and  then  it  goes,  in 
1985,  to  $1,607,500,000,000. 

So.  in  1981  when  President  Carter 
left  office  the  national  debt  was  34.9 
percent  of  the  ONP;  in  1982  that 
Jumped  to  37.7  percent,  and  now. 
under  this  particular  conference 
report  by  1985,  the  public  debt  will 
amount  to  39  percent  of  the  GNP. 

So  we  are  saddling  all  the  genera- 
tions to  come  with  a  bigger  govern- 
ment, a  bigger  debt,  and  a  locked-in  in- 
terest cost  that  is  going  on  and  on  and 
on.  I  do  not  see  how  the  ensuing  Con- 
gresses, the  body  politic,  will  be  able  to 
cope  with  them. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
South  Carolina.  I  would  like  to  ask  a 
further  question.  What  was  the  public 
debt,  approximately,  of  the  Federal 
Oovemment  in  the  year  1979  or  1980? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  In  1979  it  was 
$827.6  billion. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  my  friend.  Then 
if  I  understand  the  figures  which  have 
Just  been  presented,  the  course  that 
we  are  going  on  with  the  budget  that 
seemingly  we  are  about  to  adopt  would 
show  that  in  round  figures  the  public 
debt  of  the  United  States  would  basi- 
cally double  in  a  period  of  5  or  6  years, 
from  roughly  $800  billion  to  $1.6  tril- 
lion. Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  That  is  correct.  It 
is  a  disaster. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
my  friend  from  South  Carolina.  I 
intend  to  vote  against  the  budget  fig- 
ures being  presented  for  the  basic 
reason  that  it  seems  to  this  Senator 
that  we  are  bent  on  a  coiu^e  of 
making  it  impossible  for  us  to  reduce 
the  interest  rates,  the  high  interest 
rates,  the  highest  real  interest  rates  in 
our  history. 

Until  we  do  that,  it  seems  to  me,  we 
are  not  going  to  have  any  chance  for 
the  farmers,  the  small  businessmen, 
and  people  in  general  to  lead  us  out  of 
the  serious  recession  that  confronts 
our  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrleld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  wrong  with  the  budget  resolu- 
tion, especially  as  amended  by  the 
House? 

First,  it  gives  the  country  a  $104  bil- 
lion deficit  for  the  1983  fiscal  year. 
That  will  be  the  biggest  deficit  ever  by 


far  ira  the  history  of  the  country.  The 
deficit  will  almost  certainly  grow  far 
largeif  than  $104  billion.  I  estimate  it 
will  g*  to  $125  billion  to  $140  bilUon. 

Every  budget  deficit  in  recent  years 
has  suffered  gross  underestimation 
when:  It  was  first  proposed  in  the 
budget;  resolution.  This  will  be  no  ex- 
ceptio  n.  How  do  I  know?  Easy.  First,  it 
assunes  that  we  pull  out  of  the  cur- 
rent I  ecession  with  a  burst.  Growth 
whicli ,  in  this  fiscal  year,  will  be  close 
to  zeio  is  expected  to  increase  to  5.4 
percent.  This  rapid  reversal  of  the 
econony  from  recession  to  boom  pro- 
vides m  essential  basis  for  keeping  the 
deficii  down  to  $104  billion.  If— as  the 
great  majority  of  competent  experts 
seem  to  agree— we  grow  at  a  far  lesser 
rate  apid  suffer  only  a  sluggish  recov- 
,  say,  2V4  percent  growth  or 
3  percent  growth,  the  deficit 
much  bigger.  Here  is  why:  The 
)f  imemployment  in  those  cir- 
ices  would  stay  at  9.4  percent, 
or  increase.  For  every  1-percent  in- 
crease in  unemployment,  the  Federal 
deficit  grows  about  $25  billion. 

The  Budget  Committee  assumes 
that  Unemployment  will  drop  to  8.4 
percei  it  next  year  from  the  present  9.4 
percei  it.  That  is  the  way  they  get  the 
deficit  at  $104  billion.  That  does  not 
sound  too  difficult,  except  that  unem- 
ploym  ent  is  a  lagging  indicator.  It  only 
improves  after  the  economy  has  been 
growiag  at  a  pretty  solid  rate  for  some 
time.  Employers  Just  do  not  hire  back 
former  workers  until  they  put  their 
current  workers  to  work  full  time  and 
even  Overtime.  And  what  chance  do  we 
have  lor  that?  Unemployment  has  hit 
the  tiomebullding  industry  and  the 
auto  llndustries  especially  hard.  In 
fact,  jevery  credit-sensitive  ihdustry 
has  been  driven  to  its  knees.  No  big  re- 
coven|,  no  sut>stantial  increase  in  em- 
ployment in  those  industries  will  occur 
until  nterest  rates  begin  to  drop.  But 
will  ( hey?  The  committee  assimies 
they  '  trill.  They  assimie  interest  rates 
will  <ome  down  sharply.  But  why 
should  they?  Interest  rates  today  are 
high  for  one  big  reason— mammoth 
Federil  deficits  on  top  of  a  huge  na- 
tional! debt  and  skyrocketing  off- 
budget  borrowing. 

In  fact,  off-budget  borrowing  in- 
creas^  in  the  past  few  years  almost 
exactly  twice  as  fact  as  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing budget  deficit.  The  Budget 
Committee  assumes  that  the  Federal 
Ooveimment  will  take  something  like 
45  percent  of  all  new  credit  in  1983 
that  would  be  more  than  in  any  year 
in  out  history  by  far  except  1982,  and 
that  srim  fact  alone  will  probably 
abort  BUiy  effective  recovery. 

Her  i  is  why:  Interest  rates  presently 
parali'ze  much  of  American  industry. 
With  the  Federal  Government  still  de- 
mand ng  a  mammoth  share  of  the 
credit  available,  and  a  recovering  econ- 
omy, }f  course,  also  requiring  increas- 
ing c  -edit,  the  pressure  on  interest    1  minute 
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rates  wild  be  greater  than  ever.  With 
that  scenkrio,  1983  will  be  a  replay  of 
1980,  1981,  and  1982.  The  recovery  will 
run  into  rising  prime  rates,  mortgage 
rates,  rates  for  auto  buyers  and  farm- 
ers and  anall  businessmen,  and  once 
again— for  the  fourth  time  in  4  years— 
the  sickl)>,  anemic  recovery  will  stum- 
ble, stagoer  and  then  sink  into  reces- 
sion.        J 

For  all  ihese  reasons,  the  budget  res- 
olution i^  wrong.  This  Senator  intro- 
duced anj  amendment  to  the  budget 
resolution  that  would  have  given  us  a 
deficit  inj  1983  of  $90  billion— far  too 
big  but  la  great  improvement  over 
where  th*  budget  resolution  before  us 
puts  the  ^conomy.  It  is  time  for  us  to 
realize  thkt  we  face  not  a  1-  or  2-year 
problem  out  a  long  period— perhaps  10 
years  or  taiore— of  slow  growth  or  re- 
cession, of  high  and  often  growing  un- 
employmf  nt,  of  great  pressure  on  our 
manufacturing  industry  and  our  finan- 
cial institjitions,  of  extraordinarily  dif- 
ficult decisions  on  credit.  We  will  have 
to  do  what  may  seem  almost  impossi- 
ble. 

This  is  [something  that  I  think  too 
few  people  in  Congress  or  too  few 
economists  outside  of  Congress  have 
concentrated  on:  We  have  to  hold 
down  spefiding,  increase  tax  revenues, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  nudge  the  econ- 
omy into  B  healthy  period  of  prosperi- 
ty and  growth. 

That  i^  tough.  It  is  one  thing  to 
stimulate  I  the  economy  by  increasing 
spending  iuid  cutting  taxes.  It  is  some- 
thing els«  when  you  are  going  in  the 
opposite  Direction.  That  is  what  we 
have  to  fihd  a  way  to  do.  We  must  dis- 
enthrall Ourselves  of  the  illusion  that 
we  are  st^l  in  the  thirties  and  that  we 
can  solve  this  recession  by  Federal 
Jobs  and  (pending  programs.  Inflation 
and  its  hikh-interest  handmaiden  have 
given  us  ^n  entirely  new,  much  more 
difficult,  tnuch  more  challenging  ball 
game.  Ndw  we  will  not  be  able  to 
spend  ouf  way  or  borrow  our  way  out 
of  the  recession.  It  will  take  yeais  of 
consistent  and  patient  forbearance  to 
make  progress. 

We  should  not  kid  ourselves;  we  are 
going  to  bave  to  face  deficits,  unfortu- 
nately, probably  for  years  to  come;  un- 
employment at  a  high  rate  for  years  to 
come;  balikruptcies  for  some  time  to 
come,  anq  business  failures.  But  unless 
we  recognize  those  grim  facts  and  rec- 
ognize alio  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
long,  long  time  to  push  our  way  out  of 
it,  we  sha|l  not  succeed. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MCCLURE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DO^ENICI.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
going  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
chairman]  of  the  Energy  Committee 
for  a  colloquy,  but  before  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxuiro  leaves  the  floor,  may  I  take 
with  him? 
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I  am  sorry  the  Senator  will  not  vote 
for  the  resolution,  because  I  listened 
carefully  to  his  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems we  have  in  this  American  econo- 
my and  I  agree.  I  think  those  of  us 
who  put  this  resolution  together  and 
have  worked  on  fiscal  policy  reorienta- 
tion for  the  last  year  and  a  half  agree 
with  his  analysis. 

We  will  not  solve  these  economic 
problems  the  way  we  solved  previous 
recessions  and  certainly  not  the  way 
we  solved  the  previous  depression. 
Huge  new  expenditure  programs  will 
not  solve  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  and  I 
regret  to  say  this,  I  think  he  is  abso- 
lutely correct  on  one  point  he  made. 
The  problems  we  find  ourselves  in  are 
not  subject  to  miraculous,  instant 
curses.  It  is  going  to  take  a  long  period 
of  hard,  dedicated  work,  year  after 
year,  reducing  that  exorbitant  rate  of 
growth  of  the  National  Government 
and  reducing  taxes  as  much  as  we  can, 
moving  as  close  to  balance  as  possible, 
with  a  monetary  policy  that  accommo- 
dates that  kind  of  fiscal  policy. 

I  do  not  know  if  the  American 
people  are  going  to  have  the  staying 
power  to  let  their  leaders  and  their 
politicians  do  that,  but  I  think  that  is 
what  it  is  going  to  take. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  analysis. 
I  regret  that  we  cannot  move  any 
more  quickly  than  we  have  in  this  res- 
olution. We  have  put  together  the  best 
budget  we  can  that  will  get  the  votes 
necessary  to  move  in  the  directions  we 
must  go.  We  cannot  move  any  faster. 

We  have  the  problem  that  the  Presi- 
dent with  the  strong  support  of  the 
American  people,  has  pushed  for 
major  increases  in  the  national  de- 
fense function,  not  cut  it.  We  have 
that  going  at  the  same  time  we  are 
trying  to  hold  down  the  budget.  We 
are  doing  the  best  we  can. 

I  wanted  to  say  that  to  him  here  on 
the  floor.  I  hope  we  will  arrive  at  some 
point  in  time  that  we  produce  a  budget 
resolution  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator can  support.  I  think  he  and  I  are 
moving  in  the  same  direction.  I  regret 
that  we  just  cannot  put  it  into  the  po- 
litical process  of  getting  enough 
people  to  support  things  that  would 
satisfy  his  inclinations  and  his  con- 
cerns, and  I  regret  that. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  yield? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  be  pleased 
to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  want  to  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  excellent  state- 
ment he  made.  I  could  not  agree  with 
him  more,  and  I  cannot  tell  him  how 
reassuring  it  is  that  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee has  that  understanding.  I  think 
too  few  people  in  this  country  do  have 
it.  This  is  not  something  we  can  solve 
this  year  or  next  year.  It  is  going  to 
take  at  least  10  years  or  more  to  solve. 
We  have  to  be  persistent.  We  have  to 
recognize  that  it  is  going  to  take  years 
of  great  difficulty,  of  high  unemploy- 


ment, years  in  which  we  are  gOing  to 
have  to  make  the  most  unpopular  kind 
of  political  decisions  of  cutting  spend- 
ing and  increasing  revenues. 

I  think  that  we  are  very  fortunate  to 
have  a  man  of  the  character  and  qual- 
ity of  Senator  Pete  Domehici  as  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  because 
he  does  have  that  understanding.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  chairman. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Wisconsin. 

I  will  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Energy 
Committee,  Mr.  McClure. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  ask  for  a  clar- 
ification of  the  conference  substitute 
in  several  regards. 

First,  with  respect  to  the  fiscal  year 
1983  fimctional  total  for  energy  (270), 
section  1(b)(4)  establishes  a  functional 
total  of  $4.8  billion  in  new  budget  au- 
thority. However,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  stated  in  his  opening  re- 
marks, this  functional  total  assumes 
certain  user  fees  will  be  enacted; 
namely,  this  fimctional  total  assumes 
the  enactment  of  $300  million  of  nu- 
clear waste  user  fees  based  on  Senate 
passage  of  S.  1662.  In  addition,  the  res- 
olution assumes  enactment  of  $60  mil- 
lion in  user  fees  collected  by  the  Fed- 
eral Energy  Regulatory  Commission, 
as  proposed  by  the  administration. 

Is  this  a  correct  interpretation  of  the 
Senator's  statement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Am  I  also  correct  in 
interpreting  the  Senator's  statement 
to  mean  that  for  the  purpose  of  Ap- 
propriations Conunittee  actions  re- 
garding fiscal  year  1983,  the  energy 
functional  total  is  effectively  $360  mil- 
lion higher  in  budget  authority  than 
the  figure  set  forth  in  section  1(b)(4). 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  a  correct 
interpretation  of  the  conference  sub- 
stitute. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  My  second  concern, 
Mr.  President,  is  in  the  event  that  the 
Congress  should  fail  to  enact  the  legis- 
lation to  raise  these  user  fees,  what 
would  be  the  effect  on  the  functional 
total  for  energy.  Am  I  correct  that  for 
the  pun>08e  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  actions  the  available  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  year  1983 
would  beat  the  higher  figure  and 
would  be  unaffected  by  whether  or  not 
legislation  regarding  nuclear  wastes 
fees  and  PERC  user  fees  become  final 
law? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  that  also  be 
the  case  should  this  resolution  become 
operable  as  the  second  budget  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1983? 

Mr.  IX>BfENICI.  That  also  would  t>e 
the  case,  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  My  third  concern, 
Mr.  President,  is  the  statement  in  the 
conference  report  regarding  user  fees 
which  reads  as  follows: 


The  managers  agree  that  the  amounts  set 
forth  above  for  Increases  In  revenues  in- 
clude the  assumption  that  the  following 
amounts  will  be  raised  through  increased 
user  fees  to  recover  costs  of  Federal  pro- 
grams and  activities:  Revenues  from  user 
fees  fiscal  year  1983.  $0.9  billion;  fiscal  year 
1984.  $1.0  billion:  and  fiscal  year  1985.  $1.4 
bUUon. 

The  statement  of  the  managers  then 
goes  on  to  add  the  following: 

The  spending  totals  in  various  functional 
categories  of  the  budget  also  include  as- 
sumed increases  in  offsetting  receipts  from 
new  or  expanded  user  fees.  The  conference 
substitute  assumes  that  certain  user  fees 
will  be  increases,  but  the  managers  agree 
that  the  budget  may  be  implemented  with- 
out the  imposition  of  the  specific  user  fees 
assumed. 

Mr.  President,  a  clarification  of  this 
language  would  appear  appropriate. 
As  I  understand  this  report  language, 
several  authorizing  committees  have 
been  provided  reconciliation  instruc- 
iions  based  on  assumed  user  fees.  Con- 
versely, several  authorization  commit- 
tees have  not  been  assigned  reconcilia- 
tion instructions,  although  enactment 
of  legislation  providing  for  new  or  ex- 
panded user  fees  are  assumed  in  vari- 
ous functional  totals.  Am  I  correct  in 
my  intrepretation  of  this  report  lan- 
guage? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  You  are  correct. 
The  Finance  Committee  was  given  a 
reconciliation  instruction  on  user  fees; 
office  committees  with  user  fee  juris- 
diction were  not  instructed. 

Mr.  McC:LURE.  With  regard  to  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources, as  we  discussed  earlier  the 
user  fees  from  nuclear  waste  and 
FERC  are  assumed  in  the  functional 
totals,  are  these  fees  the  subject  of 
reconciliation  instructions? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  they  are  not. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Would  the  absence 
of  their  inclusion  in  a  reconciliation 
instruction  in  conjunction  with  the 
report  language  in  any  way  affect  our 
earlier  understanding  of  the  function- 
al total  for  the  energy,  in  particular, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  actions? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  subject  report 
language  is  consistent  with  our  earlier 
discussion.  From  the  standpoint  of  ac- 
tions by  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, spending  totals  in  the  various 
functional  categories  of  the  budget 
would  be  adjusted  by  certain  user  fees, 
such  as  nuclear  waste  and  FERC, 
whether  or  not  such  fees  are  included 
within  a  reconciliation  instruction  to 
the  authorizing  committee. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  my  friend, 
the  chairman  of  the  Energy  Commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  yield  now  as 
much  time  as  Senator  Grassley  de- 
sires. He  says  4  to  5  minutes,  but  I  will 
yield  as  much  time  as  he  desires. 
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Mr.  ORASSLEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  for  yielding. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  cast  my 
vote  today  for  this  budget  resolution, 
and  that  vote  comes  not  because  I 
agree  with  everything  that  is  in  it.  be- 
cause obviously  I  do  not.  But  my  sup- 
port of  it  comes  from  the  deep  concern 
that  I  have  for  the  future  direction  of 
our  economy  and  because  I  think  that 
this  budget  resolution  gives  a  much- 
needed  and  beneficial  direction  to  our 
economy. 

However,  I  have  to  remind  my  col- 
leagues that  our  work  has  Just  begun. 
To  paraphrase  the  poet  Robert  Frost, 
"We  have  miles  to  go  before  we  sleep." 

Recognizing  that  urgent  action  to 
reduce  projected  deficits  is  a  very  nec- 
essary first  step  toward  lower  interests 
rates,  I  support  this  resolution  as  the 
best  possible  package  that  could  pass 
Congress.  The  final  product  differed 
widely  from  the  original  freeze  con- 
cept which  I  proposed  and  supported 
initially  and  which  the  Senate  Budget 
Committee  adopted,  due  to  the  good 
work  of  our  chairman,  in  some  modi- 
fied version  on  May  6. 

I  stiU  believe  that  a  freeze  on  total 
Federal  spending  would  be  the  fairest 
of  all  budgets  and  would  have  provid- 
ed the  means  of  sharing  the  burden  of 
spending  restraint  evenly  and  across 
the  board.  It  also  would  have  been  the 
most  effective  way  of  halting  the 
growth  of  Government  spending  at 
the  Federal  level. 

However,  this  budget  resolution  goes 
a  long  way  toward  reducing  the  pro- 
jected deficits  of  $625  billion  that 
would  have  accumulated  by  1985  had 
we  not  taken  action.  It  will  reduce 
those  deficits  by  $400  billion  over  the 
next  3  years.  We  have  established  in 
this  budget  a  clear  downward  trend  of 
Government  activity  in  the  capital 
markets.  But  while  the  Government's 
share  of  borrowing  will  be  declining, 
our  efforts  to  straighten  out  the  econ- 
omy are  nowhere  near  completion.  For 
there  are  two  sides  to  the  equation  for 
reducing  interest  rates.  Not  only  must 
we  reduce  Government  borrowing  but 
we  must  also  create  new  capital.  The 
only  way  that  can  happen  is  for  Con- 
gress to  reform  the  laws  governing  the 
economy.  We  must  change  from  a  buy- 
and-borrow  economy  to  a  save-and- 
invest  economy.  The  first  place  to 
start  in  this  reform  is  with  the  Federal 
Tax  Code.  The  problems  of  the  Feder- 
al Tax  Code  are  so  niunerous  that  it 
boggles  the  mind.  The  code  is  inequi- 
table, inefficient,  and  grossly  compli- 
cated. Billions  of  dollars  are  paid  to 
tax  experts  to  figure  out  for  their  cli- 
ents how  to  avoid  paying  taxes. 

Mr.  President,  think  of  the  potential 
and  beneficial  use  of  those  billions  of 
dollars  wasted  through  avoiding  taxes. 
They  could  be  spent  within  our  econo- 
my in  a  productive  way.  And  think  of 
the  human  resources,  some  of  the 
brightest  minds  in  the  country,  that 


would  be  freed  for  productive  purposes 
if  we  could  somehow  simplify  and  neu- 
tralize the  Tax  Code. 

The  present  Tax  Code  through  de- 
ducti(ns,  credits,  and  exemptions  is 
heavil  y  biased  against  savings  and  in- 
vestment,  and  strongly  favors  con- 
sumption and  debt  creation. 

The^  high  marginal  tax  rates  faced 
by  all  taxpayers  make  it  increasingly 
difficalt  for  lower  income  workers  to 
become  middle-income  earners  and 
middle-income  earners  to  become 
higher  income  earners. 

Mr.  President,  unless  Congress  acts 
urgently  to  reform  the  laws  governing 
our  economic  activity,  there  is  little 
chano^  that  the  recovery  we  expect 
later  this  year  will  be  sustained.  We 
cannot  finish  work  on  this  budget  res- 
olution today  thinking  we  have  satis- 
fied all  requirements  for  turning  the 
economy  aroimd.  There  is  much  more 
work  CO  be  done  and.  because  of  the 
urgency  of  the  matter,  there  is  little 
time  In  which  to  do  it.  Significant 
structural  changes  are  in  order,  and 
unless  we  make  the  swing  back  to  a 
save-atid-invest  economy,  we  will  be  ig- 
noring the  fundamental  causes  of  our 
current  high  interest  rates  and  eco- 
nomic weaknesses. 

I  yieild  back  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  i^yself  as  much  time  as  I  need. 

Let  rne  first  say  to  Senator  Grass- 
ley,  uie  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  that  my  respect  and  admi- 
ration for  him  grows  every  week  in 
this  Senate.  I  did  not  know  him  and  he 
did  not  know  me  before  we  started 
servin ;  on  this  committee,  but  I  know 
that  the  statement  he  Just  made 
saying  he  is  going  to  support  this 
budge,  resolution  did  not  come  easy. 
He  da  ;s  not  like  the  deficits  that  are 
here,  ^e  did  not  like  them  for  years 
beforcL  But  let  me  say  he  understands 
that  v^hen  you  are  in  the  majority  you 
need  to  govern.  He  understands  that 
governing  is  a  lot  more  difficult  than 
that  simple  approach  that  some  in  this 
body  iake  of  being  against  everything 
and  for  nothing  unless  what  they  are 
for  is  I  something  they  know  will  not 
pass. 

Nov^  I  am  sorry  that  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  left 
the  floor,  because  what  I  am  about  to 
eay  is?  aimed  at  several  of  his  state- 
ments here  today.  I  wiU  have  more  to 
say  about  that  shortly. 

I  aa^  to  my  good  friend.  Senator 
GrasAjt,  that  it  would  have  been 
much  {easier  for  him  to  have  taken  his 
4  mimites  or  perhaps  20  minutes  and 
to  talk  about  aU  the  things  that  are 
wrong  with  the  fiscal  policy  of  our 
Govei  oment,  and  then  say,  "For  that 
reasoi ,  I  am  going  to  vote  no."  I  am 
sure  t  lat  the  4  minutes  he  used  could 
have  crown  to  34  minutes,  with  little 
effort 
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So  I  tel  I  the  Senator  that  my  admi- 
ration am  1  respect  for  his  positive  con- 
tributioni  grow  each  time  we  work  to 
get  something  on  which  we  can  vote 
and  whicl^  will  move  us  in  the  right  di- 
rection, t  commend  him  for  it.  and  I 
thank  hiih  for  his  support  in  the  com- 
mittee an(l  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Pr^ident.  I  wish  to  speak  for 
about  10  tninutes,  following  which  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  wants  to  have  a 
colloquy  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee.  I  wish  to  talk 
about  anfl  respond  to  some  of  the 
things  thkt  have  been  said  here  this 
morning. ' 

It  reall^  is  amazing  to  listen  to  the 
words  of  the  distinguished  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  about  the  deplorable 
state  of  Che  tax  laws  of  this  country 
and  the  rather  incredible  nature  of 
the  tax  cuts  that  were  passed  last 
year;  ho^  those  tax  cuts  move  abso- 
lutely in  the  wrong  direction,  and  that 
if  he  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  he 
would  hate  done  it  differently. 

It  struck  me  that  there  were  not 
very  manir  Senators  who  voted  against 
last  year^  tax  bill,  and  I  thought  I 
should  fiild  out  whether  he  had.  Well, 
I  find  that  he  voted  for  that  miserable 
tax  bill  that  helps  the  rich  and  hurts 
the  poor  fnd  makes  Senator  Hollings 
tremble  and  shake.  Senator  Metz- 
ERBAUM  cist  his  votc  With  the  89  who 
supported  it,  not  with  the  11  others. 
Senator  Hollings,  the  ranking  minori- 
ty member,  who  has  been  opposed  to 
it  and  talks  about  its  adverse  effect— 
with  whioi  I  do  not  agree— voted  with 
the  11.     I 

That  is  enough  on  that  issue.  I  will 
go  through  a  few  other  items. 

First,  I  hope  that  those  who  listen  to 
the  words  of  Senators  on  the  floor  un- 
derstand that  it  is  easy  to  be  against 
everything,  especially  when  you  do  not 
have  to  govern  and  when  it  does  not 
matter  what  your  proposals  are,  be- 
cause thev  are  never  going  to  become 
law  anyway.  It  is  easy  to  do  that. 

If  the  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Ohi^,  who  has  his  litany  of  prob- 
lems with  this  budget  and  with  this 
Presidenti  had  supported  budgets  in 
the  past,  it  might  be  that  this  Senator 
could  say.  "He  has  voted  for  some  poli- 
cies that  ire  significantly  different.  He 
is  Just  cotnplaining  because  the  poli- 
cies he  voted  for  in  the  past  are  not  in 
effect."  But  he  did  not  vote  for  those 
major  policy  changes  when  his  own 
party  wasjin  office.  He  used  to  come  to 
the  floor  and  say  the  same  thing  to 
Senator  Muskie  when  he  was  here. 

He  vot^d  against  reporting  out  of 
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and  things  of  that  type  which  he  says 
will  cut  expenditures.  That  does  not 
really  address  the  issue  of  high  ex- 
penditures. Since  he  is  for  higher 
taxes,  higher  expenditures,  and  a  bal- 
anced budget,  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
budget  he  would  produce  and  vote  for. 
I  repeat:  He  has  the  privilege  of  not 
having  to  do  that. 

It  was  said  on  the  floor  that  this 
budget  does  not  address  human  fac- 
tors. Well,  I  have  a  summary  chart 
which    shows    that    the    human    re- 


sources programs  continue  to  grow. 
Spending  for  human  resources  contin- 
ues to  climb.  If  one  listened  to  state- 
ments on  this  floor,  one  would  think 
they  were  being  cut.  Let  me  give  some 
example: 

Medicare:  If  all  the  proposals  are  im- 
plemented, there  would  be  a  69-per- 
cent increase  in  1985  over  1981;  civil 
service  retirement,  39  percent;  medic- 
aid, almost  40  percent;  subsidized 
housing.  68  percent. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
chart  showing  the  major  benefit  pro- 
grams and  the  growth  that  will  occur. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Growth  or  Major  Brhdtt  Programs 
The  following  table  shows  the  growth  of 
major  benefit  programs  between  fiscal  year 
1976  and  fiscal  year  1981  and  their  project- 
ed growth  between  fiscal  year  1981  and 
flacal  year  1985  under  the  budget  resoluUon 
approved  by  the  conference  committee: 
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Mr.  DOMENICI.  Excessive  Govern- 
ment travel  has  been  debated  here  on 
the  floor  as  if  it  were  central  to  the 
budget  resolution.  That  is  not  true.  So 
that  everyone  imderstttnds,  we  do  not 
adopt  line  items  In  the  budget  resolu- 
tion. We  do  our  best  to  set  broad 
guidelines.  I  really  do  not  think  Gov- 
enmient  travel  has  much  to  do  with  a 
budget  resolution  of  almost  $770  bil- 
lion. We  ought  to  be  debating  the 
broad  issues  here. 

Water  projects:  Water  project  spend- 
ing is  down  while  human  resources 
spending  is  up.  It  has  been  expressed 
here  this  morning  that  excessive 
spending  for  water  projects  is  what  is 
causing  us  to  have  to  deny  the  needy 
what  they  need  from  their  Govern- 
ment. In  fact,  this  budget  resolution 
contains  $200  million  less  spending  for 
water  resource  programs  than  the 
1980  budget.  After  accounting  for  in- 
flation, there  has  been  a  25-percent 
real  reduction  in  water  programs.  I  do 
not  think  the  last  President  or  this 
President  asked  for  a  new  project. 
That  means  5  years  without  a  new 
start. 

Defense  spending:  The  distinguished 
Junior  Senator  from  Ohio  speaks  in 
terms  of  waste  and  fraud,  but  the  real 
point  of  it  is  that  he  wants  lower 
spending  for  defense.  That  is  what  he 
is  talking  about— lower  spending  for 
defense. 

We  held  defense  spending  down 
during  the  1970's  and  now  we  have  to 
pay  for  that.  I  do  not  think  the  major- 
ity of  the  American  people  support 
less  for  defense.  They  might  argue 


about  how  much  more  is  enough,  but 
they  surely  do  not  want  less. 

Then  as  to  a  balanced  budget  I  Just 
want  to  make  one  statement  here.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  wants  increased 
taxes.  I  wish  that  those  who  want  in- 
creased taxes  would  state  which  taxes 
they  would  increase  and  how  much. 

Then  we  could  put  that  out  for  Sen- 
ators to  see  what  they  think  about  it 
and  so  the  American  people  could  look 
at  that. 

On  the  fiscal  1982  numbers,  it  has 
been  said  that  the  outlays  we  are 
using  are  wrong.  Let  me  tell  him,  I 
have  a  copy  of  the  lette:  CBO  wrote  to 
the  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member,  and  it  says  that  CBO  thinks 
the  fiscal  1982  deficit  will  be  between 
$105  billion  and  $115  billion.  That  is 
not  what  they  get  when  they  do  it 
item  by  item.  But  the  next  to  the  last 
paragraph  of  that  letter,  which  is  in 
the  Record,  says  it  will  be  between 
$1G5  billion  and  $115  bUllon.  We  used 
the  lower  end  of  that  range  for  our  es- 
timate. I  think  it  is  going  to  be  right.  I 
do  not  see  why  we  should  look  askance 
at  our  estimate. 

Then  we  turn  to  fiscal  years  1983 
through  1985,  in  terms  of  the  various 
estimates  and  the  various  conclusions 
drawn  in  the  budget  conference. 

I  wish  to  make  a  number  of  docu- 
ments part  of  the  Record  which  will 
help  explain  the  conference  decisions. 
Many  of  the  items  in  dispute  are 
really  Judgment  calls. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  and  good  chairman  yield 
for  a  moment? 


Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  will  be  finished  in 
1  minute  and  then  I  will  yield  if  that  is 
satisfactory  with  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  adequate. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  Just  going  to 
make  these  part  of  the  Record.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  my  analysis  of  the 
CBO  repricing  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion which  addresses  the  major  reesti- 
mates:  revenues,  defense  outlays,  OCS 
receipts,  and  interest  costs.  We  have 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Watt's  letter 
with  reference  to  OCS  and  Secretary 
of  Defense  WeinberKlsr's  letter  with 
reference  to  defense  outlays.  Also, 
there  is  the  June  18  letter  from  Sena- 
tor Rollings  to  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin  re- 
questing the  reestimate,  and  Dr.  Riv- 
lin's  response  of  June  22.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  these  materials  to  which  I 
have  made  reference. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record  follows: 

CBO  Repricing  of  the  Budget  Resolution 

BACKGROUND 

On  June  18.  Senator  HoUings  wrote  CBO 
asking  them  to  reprice  the  Conference 
Agreement  on  the  First  Budget  Resolution 
using  the  post-policy  consensus  economic 
forecast  and  the  CBO  estimating  techniques 
for  both  revenues  and  outlays. 

On  June  22.  Director  Rivlin  wrote  Senator 
HoUings  answering  his  request.  In  short, 
CBO  re-estimates  the  Conference  Agree- 
ment deficits  higher  by  the  following 
amounts: 
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AMALTSIS 

The  CBO  re-estimates  fall  into  four 
main  categories:  revenues,  defense  out- 
lays, OCS  receipts,  and  interest  costs. 

We  have  been  over  the  revenue  esti- 
mates before.  This  year  CBO  intro- 
duced a  new.  largely  untested  method 
of  estimating  revenues.  It  yields  lower 
revenue  estimates  than  the  long-tested 
Treasury  estimating  method.  The  con- 
ferees (and  the  Senate)  opted  to  use 
the  Treasury  figures  based  on  their 
well  established  methodology. 

Defense  outlays  have  also  been  the 
subject  of  longstanding  argument 
going  back  to  last  year.  We  have  assur- 
ances from  OMB  and  the  Department 
of  Defense  that  DOD  plans  to  live 
within  the  outlay  levels  for  the  de- 
fense function  set  by  the  conferees.  If 
they  do  the  management  job  they 
have  promised,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
outlay  level  set  by  the  conferees  will 
not  be  exceeded. 

OCS  receipts  have  also  been  a 
matter  of  great  discussion.  The  confer- 
ees decided  to  go  with  the  administra- 
tion's estimate  which  is  higher  than 
that  of  CBO.  Again,  this  is  largely  a 
question  of  management  on  the  part 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
achieving  the  levels  we  have  used.  Sec- 
retary Watt  has  stated  that  the  De- 
partment has  re-examined  all  of  the 
available  information  on  OCS  receipts, 
including  the  CBO  methodology,  and 
that  they  see  no  reason  to  depart  from 
the  numbers  the  conferees  assumed. 

The  interest  re-estimates  by  CBO 
are  largely  the  result  of  the  higher 
deficits  in  their  re-estimate.  If  the 
other  areas  mentioned  turn  out  the 
way  the  conferees  assimied,  the  higher 
CBO  interest  estimate  will  disappear. 
U.S.  Dkpartiont  or  thk  Interior, 

Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Petk  V.  DoMXHici, 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  the  Budget,  U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairmak:  Recent  developments 
in  the  world  oil  market  and  possible  delays 
resulting  from  litigation  have  caused  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  evaluate  the 
Administration  estimate  of  anticipated  re- 
ceipts from  our  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
leasing  program. 

We  have  also  examined  the  assumptions 
and  methodology  employed  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  in  generating  its  esti- 
mate of  OCS  receipts. 

Our  reviews  show  no  reason  to  question 
the  validity  of  the  fiscal  year  1983  OCS  re- 
ceipts estimate  of  $15.7  billion  contained  in 
the  April  update  to  the  President's  Budget. 
We  still  believe  our  estimate  to  reflect  the 
most  probable  level  of  receipts  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  The  Administration  estimate  Is  $3.8 


billion:  above  the  corresponding  CBO  esti- 
mate of  $11.9  billion. 

If  I  <^  be  of  further  assistance  in  clarify- 
ing thi^  matter,  please  let  me  know. 
Incerely, 

James  G.  Watt, 

Secretary. 

The  Secretary  of  Detense, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  22,  1983. 
Hon.  Ate  V.  Domenici, 
Chaintan.     Committee    on    Budget,     U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.   Chairman:  Realizing  the  ex- 
treme Importance  of  the  budget  resolution 
and  utgency  of  actions  necessary  to  com- 
plete  the   effort,   I   thought   it   would   be 
useful  to  assure  you  of  the  credibility  of  the 
Administration's  outlay  estimating  method- 
ology. I 

This  I  same  methodology,  wh^ch  was  used 
in  the  fiscal  year  1982  outlay  estimates,  has 
achieved  results  at  the  end  of  the  third 
.iuart»  which  confirm  the  analyses,  as- 
sumptBns,  and  methodology. 

If  I  ^an  be  of  further  assistance  on  this 
matter!  please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon 
me  or  fiy  staff  for  such  assistance, 
icerely, 

Caspar  W.  Weinserger. 

U.S.  Senate, 
Committee  on  the  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  18,  1982. 
Dr.  AiicE  M.  RiVLiN, 

Director,      Congressional     Budget     Of/ice, 

H<Mse  Annex  Number  2,  Second  and  D 

StTtet,  SW.,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear!  Alice:  Now  that  the  conference  on 

the  Fitst  Budget  Resolution  for  fiscal  year 

1983  liis  reached  agreement,  I  would  like 

Ffice  to  prepare  an  estimate  of  the 

Jnce  agreement  for  fiscal  year  1982- 

CBO  estimating  techniques.  This 

should  be  based  on  the  post-policy 

kus  economic  assumptions,  adjusted 

for  th^  actual  7.4  percent  COLA,  the  latest 

CBO  ettimate  of  revenues,  and  the  spending 

assumatlons  consistent  with  the  bipartisan 

baseline. 

The  estimate  should  contain  all  signifi- 
cant revenue  and  outlay  adjustments  to 
both  t^idget  functions  and  deficit  reduction 
categories  (by  program)  in  light  of  the  most 
recent  spending  data.  For  those  cases  in 
which  the  House  and  Seiutte  have  differing 
policy  assumptions  regarding  program  cuts, 
use  tht  Senate  assumptions. 

If  the  budget  process  and  the  fiscal  policy 
set  fofth  In  this  budget  resolution  are  to 
have  ^y  credibility  with  the  American 
people^  and  reassure  the  financial  markets, 
they  ttust  be  based  on  the  most  objective, 
nonpartisan  data  available.  I  am  confident 
that  your  office  can  best  supply  this  infor- 
matiod. 

Beca  use  the  conference  report  will  be  con- 
sidere<  in  the  Senate  early  next  week,  I 
would  appreciate  receiving  this  estimate  not 
later  IVian  Tuesday,  June  22.  If  you  have 
any  questions  or  require  additional  details, 
please  contact  Tom  Sliter  of  the  Budget 
Committee  staff. 
Thaak  you  for  your  assistance, 
qincerely, 

Ernest  F.  Hollings. 


June  23,  1982 


U.S.  Congress, 
Congressional  Budget  Office, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  22,  1982. 


Honorable  Ernest  F.  Hollings, 
U.S.  Sinate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deai  Senator  Hollings:  Pursuant  to  your 
requei  t    of    June    18,    the    Congressional 


Budget  Office  has  prepared  an  estimate  of 
the  conference  substitute  for  the  First  Con- 
gressional Budget  Resolution  for  Fiscal 
Year  1983.  As  you  requested,  the  estimate  is 
based  on  the  post-policy  consensus  economic 
assumption^  adjusted  for  the  actual  July 
cost-of-living  adjustment,  the  latest  CBO  es- 
timate of  revenues,  and  the  spending  as- 
sumptions I  consistent  with  the  bipartisan 
baseline.     I 

The  majbr  CBO  estimating  differences 
with  revenues  and  outlays  are  listed  on  the 
attached  table.  Each  estimating  difference 
is  identified  by  budget  function  and  deficit 
reduction  category. 

Two  aspMts  of  these  estimates  deserve 
special  mention.  First.  CBO  has  reestimated 
the  figures  in  the  conference  substitute  only 
in  those  cases  where  the  conference  explicit- 
ly chose  n6t  to  use  CBO  estimating  tech- 
niques. With  the  exception  of  OCS  acceler- 
ated leasing,  CBO  has  not  reestimated  any 
of  the  poli(^  changes  assumed  in  the  confer- 
ence substitute,  because  it  is  our  under- 
standing ttut  the  dollar  reductions  assumed 
take  precedence  over  any  specific  program- 
matic assumptions. 

Second,  ^any  of  the  assumptions  in  the 
bipartisan  baseline  date  from  February. 
Based  on  pur  analysis  of  actual  revenues 
and  spending  through  April,  CBO  projects 
that  fiscal  year  1982  revenues  will  be  in  the 
range  of  $425-630  billion,  outlays  will  be  in 
the  range  otf  $735-740  billion,  and  the  deficit 
will  be  In  ttte  range  of  $105-115  billion. 

Should  you  so  desire,  we  would  be  pleased 
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to  provide 
mates. 

Since 


TABLE  A.— MAJOR  CBO  ESTIMATING  DIFFERENCES  WITH 
REVENUES  AID  OUTLAYS  FOR  CONFERENCE  SUBSTITUTE 

(By  ratal  )•»,  in  MioiB  ol  doiarsj 


Social  secwity 
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further  details  on  these  esti- 


ely. 


Alice  M.  Rivlin, 

Director. 
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(Later  t  tie  following  occurred:) 

Mr.  METTZENBAUM.  WiU  the  Sena- 
tor from  Kew  Mexico  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion?        1 

Mr.  DpMENICI.  I  had  already 
agreed  to  j  yield  to  Senator  Hatfield. 

Mr.  m|e:tZ£NBAUM.  Just  for  a 
question. 


Mr.  E>0MENICI.  Surely. 
Bilr.  METZENBAUM.  Do  I  imder- 
stand  the  Senator  indicated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  that  this  Senator 
had  attempted  to  move  defense  spend- 
ing down  below  last  year's  figure? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  No.  I  indicated  that 
I  wanted  to  respond  to  some  of  the 
things  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said  and 
he  was  not  here.  I  was  sorry  about 
that.  The  Senator  is  here  now,  but  I 
cannot  go  back  and  do  it  all  over 
again.  I  indicated  that  in  the  1970's  we 
tried  to  have  less  money  for  defense, 
in  the  1980's  we  were  making  up  for  it, 
and  that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  would 
like  to  cut  money  out  of  defense.  I 
thought  we  had  to  put  more  money  in 
and  I  thought  most  Senators  and  most 
Americans  did  also. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  If  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  yield  further  for  1 
more  m'nute.  Let  me  make  it  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  never 
supported  or  taken  the  position  that 
we  did  not  need  additional  defense 
spending.  The  question  of  degree  has 
been  at  issue  and  it  is  at  that  point 
that  I  have  a  difference  with  the 
budget  figure.  But  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whether  or  not  it  ought  to  be  some- 
thing less  than  the  past  year. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 
(Conclusion  of  later  proceedings.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  have  a  few  fur- 
ther remarks  I  will  make  later. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  Senator  Au- 
DRXWS  who  desires  to  engage  in  a  collo- 
quy with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator  yielding. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  I  think  that 
it  is  extremely  important  for  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
to  have  completed  the  work  on  the 
conference  report.  A  number  of  us  ex- 
pressed some  concern  to  him  on  the 
proper  interpretation  of  the  changes 
that  were  made  in  the  budget  resolu- 
tion in  the  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives had  a  far  different  ver- 
sion, of  course,  than  passed  the 
Senate. 

Some  of  us  are  very,  very  concerned 
about  the  fact  that  for  the  first  time 
we  have  placed  restrictions  on  the  ag- 
gregate levels  of  new  direct  loan  obli- 
gations and  new  loan  guarantee  com- 
mitments. My  colleague  has  pointed 
out  that  the  limits  are  so  high  that  it 
should  not  affect  any  agency  this  year. 
That  assumption  would  appear  to  be 
correct.  Later  on  I  am  sure  he  will  re- 
assure Senator  Hatfield,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
as  he  has  reassured  me,  that  the  inser- 
tion of  section  9  in  the  conference 
report  will  not  set  a  binding  precedent 
of  placing  a  celling  on  total  loan  and 
loan  guarantees  in  future  budget  reso- 
lutions. 


Mr.  President,  one  of  the  things  I 
wish  to  clear  up  today  with  my  friend 
from  New  Mexico  concerns  rural  elec- 
trification. A  strong  Federal  rural  elec- 
trification policy  is  vital  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  rural  areas 
of  this  country,  especially  during  the 
current  recession  and  especially  during 
this  period  of  energy  shortage  where 
we  are  importing  some  $75  billion 
worth  of  energy  from  OPEC  coimtries. 
The  most  important  Federal  rural 
electrification  programs  are  those  ad- 
ministered by  the  REA.  With  the  key 
role  played  by  these  programs  in  mind, 
I  ask  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Committee,  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico,  what  levels  for  REA  loan  and 
loan  guarantee  programs  in  fiscal  year 
1983  are  assumed  in  this  conference 
agreement? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  first  of  all.  that  I  appreci- 
ate his  bringing  these  areas  of  concern 
to  the  floor  because  I  do  not  think 
they  are  his  alone.  They  are  the  con- 
cerns of  many  other  Senators,  and  I 
compliment  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  for  bringing  them  to  our  at- 
tention and  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

In  answer  to  the  Senator's  question, 
the  fiscal  year  1983  credit  budget 
totals  assume,  in  function  270:  Energy. 
that  REA  will  be  given  authority  to 
incur  $1,425  billion  in  new  direct  loan 
obligations  and  to  issue  $6.4  billion  in 
new  loan  guarantee  commitments  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  The  credit  budget 
totals  assume  that  the  Appropriation 
Act  limitetions  on  the  REA  programs 
in  those  amounts  enacted  for  fiscal 
year  1982  will  be  maintained  for  the 
next  year. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  informative 
response. 

I  wish  to  make  a  further  hiquiry  in 
the  nature  of  setting  legislative  histo- 
ry. 

As  the  Senator  imdoubtedly  knows, 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  concern  among 
rural  electric  cooperatives  around  the 
country  that  REA.  at  the  direction  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  may  take  administrative 
action  to  revise  the  current  criteria  by 
which  cooperatives  are  determined  to 
be  eligible  for  REA  loans,  the  current 
ratios  for  REA  concurrent  and  supple- 
mental loans,  and  the  interest  rates 
now  charged  on  those  loans.  The 
effect  of  those  changes  wlU  l>e  to  re- 
strict significantly  the  number  of  co- 
operatives eligible  for  REA  assistance 
and  to  raise  their  financing  costs.  I 
proposed  language  to  the  conferees  on 
these  issues.  Have  the  conferees  on 
the  first  budget  resolution  taken  these 
concerns  into  account  in  assuming  the 
loan  and  loan  guarantee  levels  for 
REA  cited  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  again  say  to 
my  good  friend  that  the  answer  to  his 


question  is  in  the  affirmative.  My 
recollection  is  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  K&nsas  (Kirs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  presented  the  language  that  I 
will  soon  quote,  and  it  has  been  includ- 
ed in  the  statement  of  the  managers— 
which  is  absolutely  the  best  we  could 
do  with  reference  to  this  particular 
issue.  The  language  states  the  follow- 
ing: 

It  Is  the  intent  of  the  conferees  that  direct 
loan  atnd  loan  guarantee  levels  for  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  assumed  in 
the  fiscal  year  1983  credit  totals  contained 
in  the  conference  substitute  are  predicated 
on  the  continuation  of  the  present  criteria 
and  supplemental  loan  ratios  and  on  Inter- 
est rates  set  in  the  Rural  Electrification  Act 
of  1936,  as  amended  by  the  Omnibus  Recon- 
cUiatlon  Act  of  1981. 

I  think  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  luiows,  and  I  do  not  want 
anyone  else  to  misconstrue  this.  This 
is  not  binding  language,  because  there 
is  no  way  we  can  do  that.  The  author- 
izing committees  or  others  that  have 
jurisdiction  and  authority  could  do  dif- 
ferently then  we  assiune.  But  to  the 
extent  that  we  could  state  our  intent 
and  purposes,  the  language  clearly  ex- 
presses the  conferees  support  for  the 
continuation  of  current  REA  regula- 
tions in  fiscal  1983. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  In  essence,  Mr. 
President,  then  what  my  good  friend, 
the  chaimuui  of  the  Budget  Commit- 
tee, is  pointing  out  is  that  the  confer- 
ees did  in  fact  adopt  essentially  the 
language  that  I  proposed  as  an  amend- 
ment to  our  Senate  budget  resolution 
when  it  went  through  our  committee. 
The  statement  of  managers  now  re- 
flects the  Senate  language. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  ab- 
solutely correct.  In  fact,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Kansas  who  of- 
fered the  language  in  conference  indi- 
cated that  it  was  language  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  had  con- 
tributed and  that  she  was  pleased  to 
offer  it  because  the*  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  had  requested  it  and  it 
had  such  broad  support. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  The  main  thing  we 
want  to  make  sure  is  that  we  now  have 
the  Senate  version.  It  is  not  necessari- 
ly important  as  to  who  authored  it,  al- 
though that  sounds  good  back  in 
North  Dakota  as  it  does  in  New 
Mexico  and  Kansas.  That  is  known  in 
New  Mexico  as  the  Domenici-An<lrews 
approach  and  in  North  Dakota  as  the 
Andrews-Domenici  approach. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Yes. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  And  in  Kansas,  the 
Kassebaum-Andrews-Domenlci  ap- 
proach. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  So  long  as  it  works. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  So  long  as  it  works, 
that  is  the  key  thing.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

I  also  have  a  final  question.  This  one 
concerns  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
Postal  Service  assumed  in  the  confer- 
ence agreement. 
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As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
knows,  the  conference  agreement  on 
the  urgent  fiscal  1982  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  increased  the  fiscal 
1982  revenue  forgone  appropriation  to 
the  Postal  Service  by  $62  to  $676  mil- 
lion. The  key  intent  of  this  increase 
was  to  stabilize  all  postal  rates  for  all 
subsidized  classes  of  mail  at  step  13. 
To  maintain  this  step  during  fiscal 
1983,  our  Senate  resolution  assiuned 
an  increase  for  revenue  forgone  over 
that  level  in  fiscal  year  1983. 

My  question  to  the  chairman  is:  Is 
there  enough  leeway  in  this  budget 
resolution,  as  it  now  is  on  the  floor,  to 
accommodate  the  continuation  of  this 
higher  level  of  funding  for  revenue 
foregone  in  fiscal  year  1983? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  my 
good  friend,  again,  that  I  believe  there 
is  enough  leeway  to  do  what  he  sug- 
gests and  what  he  wants.  This  was  a 
very  difficult  issue  In  conference  be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  knows,  the 
House  bill,  by  mistake  or  otherwise, 
had  zero  in  this  area. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  It  is  contended 
that  that  was  a  mistake  and  I  take  it 
that  it  was.  We  tried  to  fix  it  as  best 
we  could. 

The  agreement  assumes,  on  the  one 
hand,  only  $400  million  for  Postal 
Service  in  fiscal  year  1983.  However, 
that  figure,  as  the  Senator  knows,  is 
not  binding  on  the  Appropriations 
Committees.  Only  the  aggregate  level 
of  funding  for  all  discretionary  spend- 
ing programs  is  binding. 

The  Senator  from  North  Dakota, 
and  other  supporters  of  postal  rate 
subsidies  fimded  through  what  is 
known  as  revenue  foregone,  including 
this  Senator,  will  be  able  to  advocate 
shifting  money  from  other  areas  to 
the  Postal  Service.  They  may  very  well 
succeed  in  maintaining  these  postal 
rate  subsidies  during  fiscal  year  1983 
at  the  increased  level  for  fiscal  year 
1982  reflected  in  the  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  that  was 
before  us  yesterday. . 

Bfr.  ANDREWS.  That  we  passed 
here  with  the  Senate  figures. 

Bdr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  very  much,  Mr. 
President,  for  these  clarifying  re- 
marks. I  think  it  makes  crystal  clear 
that  the  conference  did  indeed  move 
more  toward  the  Senate  version  and 
eliminated  some  of  the  mistakes  that 
had  been  made  in  the  other  body  in 
these  two  key  areas  of  Importance  to 
rural  America.  I  thank  my  colleague 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  clarify  some  of  these  mat- 
ters that  were  raised  in  specific  terms 
by  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota.  I 
would  like  to  pick  up  on  that  subject 
in  a  broader  sense  as  it  relates  to 
credit  controls  in  order  to  get  a  clear 


record  as  to  the  duties  and  responsibil- 
ities viat  must  be  carried  out  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  following 
the  adoption  of  this  budget  resolution. 

Piri,  I  would  like  to  refer  the  Sena- 
tor frjjm  New  Mexico  to  section  9  of 
the  proposed  conference  substitute 
whicM  would  institute,  in  effect, 
through  the  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion, ti  wholly  new  budget  procedure 
govertiing  Federal  credit  activities. 
This  section,  in  effect,  amends  the 
Congressional  Budget  Act  and  the 
House  and  Senate  rules. 

In  ^le  last  two  Congresses,  a  number 
of  blls  have  been  Introduced  to  ad- 
dress the  issue  of  better  congressional 
budgeltary  control  over  Federal  credit 
activli  les. 

I  filly  agree  that  this  significant 
area  of  Federal  economic  intervention 
in  the  private  marketplace  must  be 
close! '  examined  and  brought  under 
some  form  of  better  control.  I,  howev- 
er, ha  /e  grave  reservations  that  such  a 
major  step  should  be  taken  in  this 
budget  resolution.  This  is  a  matter 
which  demands  a  far  greater  level  of 
congr  issional  scrutiny  and  review. 

Mr.  President,  this  provision  was  not 
included  in  the  Senate-passed  version 
of  th*  Senate  budget  resolution  and 
received  only  cursory  attention  in  the 
Housa  debate  on  their  amendment.  I 
inquire  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kew  Mexico  whether  he  shares 
my  concern  over  this  section  9  as  I 
have  outlined  and  interpreted  it  at 
this  tlkne? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  first  say  to  my  good  friend,  the 
chair^ian  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mitted, that  I  appreciate  very  much 
his  overall  concerns  expressed  yester- 
day aid  his  genuine  attitude  of  co- 
operailon.  I  really  do  not  think  we 
could  I  have  gotten  this  budget  resolu- 
far  without  his  cooperation.  I 
le  knows  that  whenever  I  can  re- 
kte  by  being  helpful  on  his  prob- 
am  going  to. 

budget  process  is  far  from  a 
perfect  one  and  It  is  under  a  great  deal 
of  piiessure.  I.  frankly,  think  it  Is 
imdeij  pressure  because  these  are  diffi- 
cult times.  If  the  pressures  were  not 
here  ithey  would  be  somewhere  else 
very  soon  because  the  kind  of  deficits 
that  we  have  and  the  extremely  high 
interest  rates  we  have  are  going  to 
creat*  some  enormous  areas  of  trauma 
for  u4>  Therefore,  in  attempting  to  put 
a  bucket  together,  we  have  had  a  dlf  f i- 
c\iltt£ne. 

The  Senator's  concerns  are  correct 
with  reference  to  the  credit  budget  en- 
forcement provisions.  These  provisions 
originated  in  the  House.  The  record  of 
the  conference  will  show  that  I  had  se- 
rious reservations  about  including 
them  in  the  conference  report.  I  was 
concerned  that  we  were  moving  too  far 
and  too  fast  in  an  uncharted  area. 
However,  I  agree  with  Chairman  Hat- 
FiELol  that  the  credit  budget  needs 
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close  attei  itlon.  I  conunend  him  for  his 
efforts  in  this  area,  including  his  co- 
sponsorshjip  of  S.  265,  which  seeks  to 
institute  4  credit  budget. 

Why  di4  we  accept  the  House  provi- 
sions? One  simple  reason:  Section  9 
had  been  pushed  adamantly  by  a  large 
group  of  |House  Members  whose  sup- 
port for  ihe  resolution  was  crucial.  I 
think  thf  problem  of  passing  any 
budget  resolution  in  the  House  was 
demonstrated  in  recent  weeks  and  was 
demonstrated  dramatically  yesterday 
when  this  budget  resolution  was 
passed  by  a  razor-thin  margin  of  210 
to  208.  The  retention  of  section  9— it 
was  said  to  me,  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon,  by  leaders  in  the  House  who 
put  the  coalition  together— was  critical 
to  many  House  Members  in  supporting 
the  resoliitlon. 

nator  iuiows,  recent  budget 

have   included   totals   for 

loan  obligations,  new  pri- 

guarantee    commitments, 

secondary    loan   guarantee 

nts.    Last    year,    the    first 

lution  for  fiscal  year  1982 

the  totals  by  budget  func- 

are  not  in  entirely  unchart- 


As  the 
resolutio] 
new 

mary    1( 
and    new 
commltm< 
budget 
subdividt 
tions..We| 
ed  watersj 

The  Bildget  Act  does  not  require 
that  budket  resolutions  include  any 
provisions^  on  Federal  credit  activities. 
However,  I  as  the  chairman  knows,  this 
segment  of  Federal  financial  activity 
has  a  very  significant  impact  on  our  fi- 
nancial niarkets  and,  as  such,  should 
come  imder  some  form  of  aggregate 
budgetary  control  in  Congress. 

Mr.  HAfTFIELD.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  the 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee, 
for  his  explanation  as  to  why  this  pro- 
vision wa^  Included  in  the  conference 
substitute. 

I  must  say  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator that  I  still  remain  concerned, 
however,  kbout  what  Impact  this  pro- 
vision would  have  on  the  timely 
consideration  of  appropriations  bills 
this  year  and  the  prospects  for  revers- 
ing this  violation  of  what  I  would  con- 
sider sound  procedural  practice.  In 
other  words,  what  about  the  future? 
We  know  now  where  we  are  and  how 
we  got  h^e,  but  what  would  the  Sena- 
tor from  [New  Mexico  postulate  about 
the  futur^? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  would  first  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  that,  as 
chairman^  of  the  Budget  Committee 
and  as  a  Senator,  I  am  going  to  contin- 
ue to  wo^k  with  the  Senator  In  sup- 
porting legislative  action  In  regard  to 
credit  budgeting  rather  than  the  inclu- 
sion in  future  budget  resolutions  of 
provisions  such  as  section  9.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  a  procedural 
step  of  this  importance  should  be  ad- 
dressed when  we  amend  the  Budget 
Act,  and  that  it  should  not  be  done  in 
an  ad  hoo  kind  of  way. 


On  the  other  hand,  even  if  this 
budget  resolution  automatically  be- 
comes the  second  budget  resolution, 
pursuant  to  section  7,  it  is  my  studied 
belief,  not  Just  my  assimiption,  looking 
at  the  credit  budget  numbers,  that  the 
point  of  order  will  create  no  insur- 
mountable problems  this  year,  because 
of  the  numbers  In  the  resolution.  I 
think  the  Senator's  professional  advis- 
ers conclude  as  mine  have.  The 
amounts  in  the  credit  portion  are 
more  than  ample  to  cover  anticipated 
credit  legislation.  I  think  we  all  know 
that. 

I  further  believe.  Mr.  President,  that 
we  should  view  this  provision  largely 
as  a  dry-run  exercise.  This  is  not  a 
precedent.  We  can  evaluate  the  score- 
keeping  procediires  and  then  make  a 
Judgment  on  whether  to  establish 
such  procedures  in  a  future  amend- 
ment to  the  Budget  Act.  Both  of  us  re- 
alize, of  course,  that  if  the  Budget  Act 
is  not  amended,  other  Members  will 
undoubtedly  seek  to  Include  similar 
provisions  in  future  budget  resolu- 
tions. 

I  hope  these  comments  will  reassure 
my  friend  that  I  do  not  consider  this 
to  be  In  any  respect  a  binding  prece- 
dent.         

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  very  grateful 
to  the  Senator.  We  have  had  a  very 
fine  and  cooperative  relationship.  I 
wanted  to  make  certain  that  we  had 
this  clearly  stated  in  the  Rccoro  be- 
cause I  did  feel  that  down  the  road  we 
have  to  face  this  in  a  more  pragmatic 
way  as  we  seek  to  move  the  appropria- 
tions bills  through. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  be  kind 
enough  to  move  now  to  another  area 
which  concerns  me  equally  about  this 
whole  procedure  we  are  following.  The 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  re- 
alizes and  knows  that  there  have  been 
differences  between  the  Budget  and 
the  Appropriations  Committees  in  the 
past  over  the  Interaction  between  the 
cost  of  entitlement  programs  and  the 
so-called  room  provided  in  the  budget 
resolutions  for  discretionary  appro- 
priations. 

We  on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee have  often  been  put  in  a  bind  by 
the  growth  of  entitlement  programs 
which  can  only  be  controlled  by 
changes  in  substantive  law.  This  reso- 
lution presents  some  potential  new 
problems,  as  I  review  it. 

For  instance,  the  resolution  will 
automatically  become  a  binding 
second  resolution  on  October  1  unless 
it  is  revised  before  that  date.  From  ev- 
erything I  hear,  it  seems  obvious  that 
this  will  be  the  resolution  we  must  op- 
erate imder  until  some  time  next 
spring.  This  means  that  we  will  not 
have  the  normal  opportiinlty  to  in- 
clude reestlmates  and  update  the  reso- 
lution for  actions  Congress  has  taken. 

Also,  I  understand  the  conferees  did 
not  accept  CBO  estimates  in  some 
areas  of  spending  and  instead  Included 


lower  administration  estimates  in  the 
resolution.  I  believe  this  will  also  in- 
crease the  pressure  on  discretionary 
programs,  which  constitutes  an  in- 
creasingly smaller  part  or  portion  of 
the  total  budget. 

If  CBO  proves  to  be  right,  the  re- 
vised estimates  will  "eat"  the  room  the 
budget  resolution  ostensibly  provides 
for  discretionary  programs.  What  I 
would  like  to  specifically  ask  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee  is 
simply.  Does  the  Budget  Committee 
recognize  this  problem?  Is  it  possible 
something  could  be  done  in  the  budget 
scorekeeplng  system  to  alleviate  what 
I  have  outlined  as,  I  think,  a  very  defi- 
nite problem? 

Mr.  DOBfENICI.  Let  me  again  say  to 
my  good  friend,  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  that  I  am 
well  aware  of  the  problems  he  is  de- 
scribing, and  I  am  also  aware  that 
there  have  been  some  contentions  that 
the  budget  conferees  used  artificial  es- 
timates to  keep  outlays  down  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  thus  hold  down  the  def- 
icit. I  am  also  aware  of  a  concern  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  others  that  the 
upward  reestlmates  of  entitlements 
may  squeeze  out  money  for  discretion- 
ary programs  and  leave  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  in  the  position  of 
being  unable  to  fund  those  programs 
at  the  levels  assumed  in  the  resolu- 
tion. 

As  the  chairman  has  Indicted,  these 
concerns  are  intensified  by  section  7, 
that  is,  that  the  first  budget  resolution 
will  become  the  second  on  October  1 
unless  we  have  adopted  a  second. 

I  hope  I  can  provide  some  reassur- 
ance to  those  coiuxmed  about  the 
squeezing  out  of  discretionary  appro- 
priations. 

During  the  Senate-House  conference 
a  clear  record  was  made  committing 
the  two  Budget  Committees  to  score- 
keeping  in  such  a  way  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will  not  have  to, 
to  borrow  the  chairman's  words,  eat 
the  upward  reestlmates  In  the  areas  in 
which  the  conferees  did  not  use  CBO 
estimates. 

Let  me  quote  from  the  official  tran- 
script of  the  conference  at  page  211: 

Mr.  Joms.  I  would  alio  aucBeft  thAt  for 
acorekeepinf  purposes,  CBO  uses  these  eco- 
nomic and  technical  aasumpUons  for  score- 
keeping.  !•  there  any  diaaareement  to  that? 

Without  objection,  so  ordered. 

That  does  not  answer  all  of  the  con- 
cerns. I  appreciate  the  contention  that 
we  should  use  a  scorekeeplng  conven- 
tion that  attempts  to  separate  entitle- 
ment programs  from  nonentitlement 
programs  In  order  to  evaluate  appro- 
priations bills.  While  substantial  dis- 
agreement about  the  definition  of  en- 
titlement and  nonentitlement  ac- 
counts exists,  I  believe  that  a  conven- 
tion based  on  this  distinction  most  ac- 
curately assesses  the  actions  of  the  ap- 
propriations process  in  those  accoimts 


that  are  completely  within  its  con- 
structive control.  I  would  hope  that  we 
could  work  together  to  begin  to  insti- 
tute such  convention.  I  am  directing 
my  staff  to  work  with  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  staff,  as  well  as  the 
staff  of  CBO  and  the  House  Budget 
Committee,  to  begin  work  on  an  enti- 
tlement-nonentitlement  breakout.  I 
know  that  sounds  simple,  but  I  think 
the  chairman  and  I  both  know  that  is 
not  simple.  They  should  start  forth- 
with. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  They  wUl  get  In- 
volved in  definitions. 

liAr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  incorporat- 
ing this  convention  in  the  scorekeep- 
lng system  and  revising  budget  resolu- 
tions are  ways  to  make  sure  that  the 
actions  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee are  most  accurately  scored. 

The  concerns  that  the  chairman  has 
stated  have  merit.  However,  with  the 
assurances  I  have  Just  given,  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  unanticipated  growth 
In  the  cost  of  entitlement  programs 
will  not  result  in  a  greater  squeeze  on 
discretionary  funding.  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  that  the  Budget 
Committee  will  be  circumspect  and 
cautious  in  the  enforcement  of  the 
new  budgetary  procedures  included  in 
this  resolution. 

I  want  also  to  assure  the  chairman 
and  other  members  of  his  committee 
that  I  will  presonally  take  the  lead  in 
supporting  actions  which  are  neces- 
sary to  permit  the  Appropriations 
Committee  to  have  available  every 
dollar  necessary  for  nonentitlement- 
nondefense  programs.  This  could  in- 
clude adjusting  the  resolution,  revising 
our  scorekeeplng  procedures,  adjusting 
them,  and,  as  a  last  resort,  the  use  of 
the  section  904  provision  in  the 
Budget  Act. 

Before  I  conclude  and  yield  back  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations (Mr.  Hatfield).  I  want  to 
repeat  that  I  do  not  think  we  could 
have  passed  budget  resolutions,  this 
one  or  previous  ones,  that  really  tried 
to  look  at  all  functions  of  Government 
and  make  some  real  mandates  in  cer- 
tain areas  and  begin  to  restrict  the  in- 
ordinate growth  of  Government  with- 
out the  Senator's  cooperation.  It  is 
very  difficult.  This  process  is  cumber- 
some, as  he  knows.  People  expect  more 
of  it  than  it  can  do  and  sometimes  we 
get  a  bit  carried  away  and  think  it  is 
going  to  do  everything.  It  cannot. 

I  want  to  thank  the  Senator  for 
wherever  he  has  been  able  to  help 
make  it  work.  That  has  been  often.  I 
thank  him  for  It. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ex- 
press my  thanks  to  the  Senator,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  for  his  gracious  remarlcs.  I 
think  we  both  find  ourselves  in  a  situ- 
ation which.  I  suppose,  would  not  be 
of  our  choosing  if  we  had  an  opportu- 
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nity  to  chart  our  own  course  exclusive- 
ly. 

We  are  faced  with  very  serious  eco- 
nomic problems  and  in  many  of  the 
things  that  have  happened,  including 
the  reconciliation  resolution  and.  to 
some  degree,  this  budget  resolution  as 
well,  we  have  made  exceptions  and  ex- 
emptions and  have  set  aside  our  per- 
haps better  procedures  in  order  to  deal 
with  the  emergency  at  hand.  I  am  very 
hopeful  that,  one  of  these  days,  that 
emergency  will  be  behind  us. 

At  the  same  time,  I  raised  these 
questions  in  coUoguy  and  I  shall  work 
with  the  chairman  and  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Budget  dili- 
gently to  try  to  make  sure  that  we  do 
not  let  these  exceptions  become  the 
rule  or  become  the  pattern  to  the 
point  where  we  lose  sight  of  the  better 
ways,  the  better  procedures  that  have 
been  outlined  in  precedent  and  prac- 
tice, as  well  as  law  and  Senate  rules.  I 
think,  as  I  said  when  I  opened  up  my 
remarks  today  in  this  colloguy,  we 
ought  to  face  up  to  the  reality  that  we 
are  amending  an  act  by  this  resolu- 
tion, that  we  are  changing  House  and 
Senate  rules  by  this  procedure  and 
that,  really,  this  is  not  the  best  proce- 
dure to  follow.  But  under  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  time,  I  believe  that  we  have 
to  deal  with  this  problem  as  best  we 
know  how. 

I  commend  the  Senator  and  wish 
that  what  the  Senator  and  his  com- 
mittee originated  on  the  Senate  side  in 
this  resolution  could  have  prevailed 
more  in  what  came  back  to  us  in  the 
package  out  of  the  conference.  I  think 
the  Senate  had  the  better  product. 
That  is  the  reason  I  raised  some  of 
these  questions  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota.  I  see  the  Senator's  col- 
league from  New  Mexico  is  probably 
about  to  raise  more  questions. 

I  assure  the  Chair  that  as  far  as  my 
own  views  are  concerned,  I  shall  con- 
tinue to,  perhaps,  hold  my  nose  and  do 
certain  things  here  for  the  purpose  of 
getting  the  Job  done,  but  certainly  not 
with  enthusiasm  or  anything  other 
than  recognizing  that  as  an  emergen- 
cy, that  we  are  doing  things  under 
emergency  conditions  and  that  these 
are  not  necessarily  of  the  chairman's 
choosing  nor  of  my  choosing.  But  we 
have  to  deal  with  these  practicalities 
and  these  realities,  I  suppose,  in  the 
best  way  possible.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  his  assurances  and  I  know  there  is 
no  sense  of  disagreement  as  far  as  our 
objectives  are  concerned.  For  that 
matter,  I  do  not  think  there  is  that 
much  difference,  perhaps,  in  our  pref- 
erence to  follow  other  procedures  than 
what  we  are  forced  into  at  this 
moment. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Before  I  yield  to 
my  colleague,  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  Senator  Hatfield  that  when  we 
undertook  the  process  last  year,  the 
whole  subject  of  reconciliation.  Sena- 
tor HoLLiNGS  and  I  Introduced  the  "let 


us  rexrain  Govenunent"  part  that 
was  going  to  become  reconcilation.  We 
thougl^t  we  were  doing  something  that 
most  0eople  would  not  like  and  they 
would  never  want  us  to  do  it  again. 
But  wQ  get  down  here  now  with  a  reso- 
lution I  and  we  hear  some  say,  "We 
cannot  live  imder  this  resolution  be- 
cause you  did  not  order  somebody  to 
be  reconciled." 

We  never  used  reconciliation  at  all 
before:  1980.  We  used  to  set  targets 
and  sat^,  "Authorizing  Committee,  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  or  Finance 
Committee,  you  had  better  meet  those 
target!."  Now  if  we  do  not  have  recon- 
ciliaticyi  on  some  program  that  we 
assume  is  going  to  grow  less  rapidly, 
they  ack  why  we  do  not  order  them  to 
doit.  T 

I  hofe  we  can  get  to  the  point  where 
we  do  {not  have  to  have  reconciliation 
at  all.  jl  am  not  sure  we  are  going  to, 
especially  when  we  look  at  growth  in 
those  Jprograms — entitlements,  things 
that  tie  Senator's  committee  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over.  We  may  never 
get  to  [it.  We  may  have  reconciliation 
hence^rth,  as  long  as  we  have  a  proc- 
ess. 

Reconciliation  in  this  resolution,  as 
the  Senator  Imows,  addresses  almost 
exclusively  revenues  and  entitlements. 
We  dip  not  use  again  the  process  of 
reconciling  authorizations  to  which 
the  Sekiator  called  attention  last  year. 

Mr.^LATFIELD.  Does  the  Senator 
say  oqly  the  second  advent  will  pre- 
vent this  from  happening?  If  that  is 
our  orfly  hope,  perhaps  we  had  better 
pray  a  little  hsirder. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  know. 
Some  type  of  miracle,  I  guess. 

Mr.  JSCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  ^end  from  New  Mexico,  in  his 
Just  ooncluded  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  re- 
ferred' to  entitlement  increases.  I  ask 
for  th^  purposes  of  this  record,  does 
that  Include  entitlement  increases 
that  are  assimied  in  the  budget,  either 
as  a  donsequence  of  failure  to  enact 
recondllation  instructions  or  the  fail- 
ure of  |the  budget  to  include  reconcilia- 
tion iiiitructions? 

Mr.  pOMENICI.  It  does. 

Mr.  bCHMITT.  On  a  different  sub- 
ject, li  assiune  that  the  fiscal  1983  bill 
from  my  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
Health  and  Human  Services,  and  Edu- 
cation will  be  within  the  subcommit- 
tee's allocation  as  that  is  determined, 
hopefully  with  some  distinction  be- 
tween entitlements  and  discretionary 
funds.  But  that  may  assume  that  we 
do  not  know  everything  that  we 
should  know  at  the  time  that  bill  is  en- 
acted., either  on  its  own  or  as  part  of  a 
continuing  resolution. 

Supplemental  appropriations  that 
may  appear  in  the  next  calendar  year 
wouldi  conceivably  affect  the  degree  to 
whichi  this  particular  bill  meets  the 
constraint    of    a    second    conciurent 
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budget  relolution.  How  will  the  new 
eim}llment  provision  apply  to  a  par- 
ticular appropriations  bill  in  such  a 
case? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator 
assume  we  would  have  a  second  budget 
resolution^ 

Mr.  SCliMITT.  I  assume  the  second 
budget  reaplution  either  will  appear  or 
will  be  aittomatically  this  resolution 
when  we  hilt  October  1. 

Mr.  DOtkiENICI.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  thelprecise  question? 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  My  question  is. 
When  wej  are  within  the  allocations 
that  would  be  constrained  by  that 
second  concurrent  budget  resolution, 
will  those  {allocations  assume  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  that  may 
come  later  in  the  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  DO^IENICI.  I  do  not  know  the 
precise  an^er  to  that.  I  think  I  Just 
have  to  le^ve  it  at  that  at  this  point.  If 
the  Senator  is  talking  about  the  en- 
rollment, the  first  time  around,  with- 
out assuming  supplementals,  obviously 
there  wou)d  be  no  delay  in  enrollment 
if  it  does  what  the.  Senator  said,  be- 
cause it  w^uld  not  breach  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  As  the  good  Senator 
knows,  in  ^his  last  year,  when  we  dealt 
with  a  continuing  resolution,  certain 
assumptions  were  made  in  order  to 
veto  proof  that  continuing  resolution, 
that  everyone  who  made  them  luiew 
were  goink  to  result  in  a  continuing 
resolution!  '^^  ^^^^  degree,  we  had 
some  mythical  nimibers— guaranteed 
student  loans  is  the  most  obvious  ex- 
ample, where  we  deferred  over  a  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  appropriations 
for  a  supplemental.  That  now  becomes 
part  of  ou '  allocation. 

Mr.  DO  ifENICI.  I  say  to  my  friend 
and  colh  ague  from  New  Mexico, 
before  I  iinswer  his  question,  let  me 
make  a  statement  here  for  the  record 
about  his  concerns  and  what  I  think 
has  been  very  courageous  activity  on 
his  part. 

Part  of  I  he  genuine  concern  that  his 
chairman  and  I  discussed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  entltlement-nonentitle- 
ment  issue  comes  about  because  the 
Senator  has  made  us  aware  of  the  ex- 
treme problem  that  he  has  in  his  bill 
with  reference  to  those  two.  We  are 
aware  of  it  and  want  to  help.  We  also 
know  hovif  difficult  it  has  been  in  the 
past  when  entitlements  grow  and  you 
still  have  ko  fit  the  other  part  in  your 
bill. 

Let  me  answer  as  best  I  can.  First,  if 
it  was  aft<r  October  1,  you  either  have 
a  seconc^  budget  resolution  newly 
adopted  or  this  one  becomes  the 
second,  in  which  event  the  delayed  en- 
rollment does  not  apply. 

That  is  now  I  understand  it,  because 
then  you  I  are  measuring  it  against  a 
permanent  resolution:  To  wit,  you  in- 
corporate the  second  which  has  been 
made  so  t  y  this  resolution's  conditions 
being  met ,  or  we  adopt  one. 
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I  think  all  I  can  do  on  the  other 
question,  with  reference  to  the  supple- 
mentals,  is  tell  you  that  we  put  them 
in  this  resolution  as  best  we  could,  and 
the  funding  we  assumed  has  been 
crosswalked  in  accordance  with  com- 
mittee Jurisdictions. 

If  there  are  uiuuiticipated  changes 
in  entitlements,  I  told  Senator  Hat- 
nxLO  what  we  are  willing  to  commit 
to.  We  would  Just  have  to  stand  by  the 
proposition  that  we  are  hopeful  that 
we  have  included  all  of  the  nonentitle- 
ment  money  in  the  resolution  and  the 
crosswalk  numbers.  If  you  use  all  of  it 
prior  to  funding  essential  supplemen- 
tals, you  would  obviously  have  a  prob- 
lem. 

That  is  what  I  am  told  by  the  staff, 
and  I  think  that  makes  sense.  I  hope  it 
helps.  I  caimot  do  any  better  than 
that. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  It  does,  and  I  appre- 
ciate the  Senator's  concern  and  it  may 
be  that  in  subsequent  discussions  be- 
tween ourselves  and  the  staff  we  can 
clarify  it  even  more. 

Is  it  my  understanding  of  what  the 
Senator  said  earlier  that  the  delayed 
enrollment  process  would  not  apply 
once  we  have  a  second  concurrent  res- 
olution, by  whatever  method  we 
achieve  that? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Page  15  of  the  con- 
ference report,  section  4,  Miscellane- 
ous Provisions,  4(a): 

No  bill  or  resolution  providing  new  budget 
authority  for  fiscal  year  1083,  or  new  spend- 
ing authority  described  in  section 
401(c)(2)(C)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  first  effective  in  fiscal  year  1083,  which 
exceeds  in  either  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives or  the  Senate,  the  appropriate  alloca- 
tion or  subdivision  of  such  new  discretion- 
ary budget  authority,  new  budget  authority, 
or  new  spending  authority  made  pursuant 
to  section  302  of  such  Act  shall  be  enrolled 
until  after  the  Congress  has  completed 
action  on  the  Second  Concurrent  Ilesolu- 
tion  on  the  Budget  required  to  be  reported 
under  section  310  of  such  Act. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  And  the  completion 
of  action  on  the  second  concurent  res- 
olution would  either  be  by  specific 
action  of  the  Congress  or 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  date  here.  The 
October  1  date. 

Mr.  SCHMITT  (continuing).  By  the 
effective  action  of  section  7? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Finally,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  my  good  friend  and  distin- 
guished colleague  for  what  he  has 
been  through  and  the  way  he  has  han- 
dled it  in  the  last  several  months. 
There  is  much  left  to  go  through.  As 
he  and  I  have  discussed  before,  al- 
though budget  resolutions  do  not  deal 
with  actual  appropriation  of  fimds,  or 
in  and  of  themselves  change  tax  laws, 
they  do  establish  guidelines  that  I 
think  in  good  faith  the  chairmen  of 
various  committees  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  are  going  to  try  to  adhere  to.  As 
we  approach   October   1,   I   am  sure 


things  will  get  even  more  exciting, 
whether  or  not  we  deal  with  the  spe- 
cific second  concurrent  budget  resolu- 
tion or  not.  As  he  also  knows,  the  so- 
called  real  money  bills  of  an  appro- 
priation and  tax  nature,  particularly 
the  appropriations  bills,  as  they  ap- 
proach that  magic  date  are  going  to 
have  some  very,  very  difficult  political 
times. 

I  hope  that  this  Congress,  this 
Senate  at  least,  will  allow  us  to  act  on 
every  appropriations  bill,  particularly 
the  one  for  which  I  am  responsible, 
without  creating  a  monster  in  effect 
that  violates  both  the  efforts  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and 
also  the  needs  of  the  country,  because 
as  we  know  we  are  going  to  reach  a 
point  where  the  size  of  that  bill  is 
going  to  determine  whether  or  not  it 
ever  becomes  law.  This  business  of 
dealing  with  the  major  labor,  health, 
human  services,  and  education  pro- 
grams of  the  country  on  a  continuing 
resolution  has  to  stop  some  day.  Now, 
whether  the  Senate  is  going  to  be  will- 
ing to  stop  that  process,  I  do  not  know. 
But  it  certainly  has  my  commitment 
to  try  to  make  it  happen  as  a  regular 
bill  as  soon  as  possible. 

Let  me  repeat  once  again  that  in 
answer  to  an  earlier  question  the  Sen- 
ator included  in  his  definition  of  unan- 
ticipated entitlement  increases  the 
possibility  that  entitlement  action 
would  not  be  forthcoming  due  to  the 
reconciliation  process. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct,  I 
did. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Apparently  there 
was  some  confusion  and  now  the 
record  is  very  clear. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  I  said  it. 
but  that  clarifies  it. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Yes.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  said  it.  I  thank  the  Senator 
again,  and  again  he  has  my  compli- 
ments for  his  work. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  am  most  appreciative. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  yield  myself.  Mr. 
President.  2  minutes  imtil  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio  comes 
back  on  the  floor. 

I  would  comment  that  this  is  where 
the  discipline  of  the  budget  process 
begins  to  deteriorate,  crack,  fragment, 
and  break  apart.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee  in 
his  reply  indicated  he  would  go  along 
with  his  variotis  committee  chairmen 
and  subcommittee  chairmen,  and  col- 
leagues and  use  the  either  false  fig- 
lu'es  or  the  liberal  figures,  or  the  inac- 
curate figures,  or  the  procedures.  He  is 
quite  candid.  He  says,  "That  is  the 
only  way  we  could  get  the  vote."  He 
said,  "I  tried  to  oppose  it  and  the 
record  would  show  that  I  had  serious 
reservations  about  including  the  provi- 
sion relative  to  Federal  credit  activi- 
ties. And  that  is  the  way  we  got  the 
vote."  And  then  going  on  with  the  pre- 
pared   exchange,    the    distinguished 


chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee talks  about  artificial  estimates 
to  keep  outlays  down  in  certain  areas. 
Later  in  the  exchange,  it  is  stated  that 
the  concerns  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  have  merit. 

These  are  the  things  that,  as  the 
ranking  minority  member.  I  had  to 
read,  not  with  any  glee  or  pride  but  by 
way  of  admonishment. 

When  you  have  to  go  around  the 
room  and  show  that  the  budget  does 
not  mean  what  the  budget  says,  you 
are  in  a  pretty  bad  condition.  You 
write  your  own  budget  and  it  does  not 
have  a  bipartisan  approach  and  there- 
by not  bipartisan  support.  Later  in  the 
implementation  we  all  work,  as  chair- 
men and  ranking  minority  members, 
with  a  concern  and  a  conscience.  But  if 
you  are  not  part  of  it.  then  the  imple- 
mentation becomes  next  to  impossible. 
You  get  very  close,  with  split-down- 
the-middle  votes  in  the  House  and  in 
the  Senate;  and  the  confidence  in  Con- 
gress and  confidence  in  the  system 
begin  to  dissipate  and  dissolve. 

It  not  only  dissipates  with  the 
public— as  former  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  Simon  says,  sham,  sham,  oh, 
sham— but  also,  it  dissipates  with  the 
membership  in  Congress.  I  think  that 
is  bad. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  2 
minutes  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  have  expired. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  need. 

I  listened  to  Senator  Domenici  ex- 
plain, with  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Grassley),  that  it  is  easy  to  be 
against  everything  and  easy  to  be  for 
what  they  know  will  not  pass.  It  was 
not  what  we  knew  would  not  pass.  It 
was  our  obligation  and  our  duty,  as 
Senator  Domekici  knows,  to  try  to  say 
something  on  social  security. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Absolutely. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  If  y  mother  is  94, 
and  she  is  a  member  of  AARP.  Last 
week,  I  received  their  article,  and  it 
really  read  the  riot  act  to  Senator  Do- 
menici and  Senator  Hollihgs.  At  the 
top  it  said  "See  this,"  and  it  was  signed 
at  the  bottom,  "Your  Mother."  so  the 
AARP  is  getting  its  message  across  to 
me  directly.  It  was  not  easy. 

The  article  was  not  accurate.  We 
were  not  cutting  anybody  on  social  se- 
curity. They  took  the  projected  in- 
creases of  the  CPI  over  the  next  3 
years  and  added  up  thousands  of  dol- 
lars. Then  they  made  the  innocent 
reader  feel  as  though  we  were  cutting 
$2,000  and  $3,000  from  social  security 
benefits.  What  we  were  trying  to  do 
was  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  social 
security  and  not  cut  them  at  all,  but 
end  up  with  an  increase. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLUNGS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  say  for  the  record 
that  those  comments  were  not  intend- 
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ed  for  or  directed  at  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hollincs). 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  I  know  that. 

It  is  easy  to  be  against  everything. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  finally 
answered  the  question. 

I  confronted  a  business  group  that 
had  taken  their  text  from  Simon  last 
night,  and  it  Is  all  over  Congress. 

The  statement  or  description,  "so 
easy  to  be  against  eversrthing,"  does 
that  not  describe  us  here  this  year,  in 
a  general  sense?  I  do  not  refer  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  he  does 
not  refer  to  me.  The  budget  has  been  a 
very  difficult  thing. 

Last  year,  the  President  had  a 
budget:  he  identified  his  program:  he 
sold  it  on  TV,  and  he  sold  it  in  appear- 
ances all  over  the  country.  He  got  the 
people  behind  him,  calling  in  to  their 
Congressmen,  and  Congress  respond- 
ed. 

This  year,  because  they  are  not 
doing  anything,  the  business  commu- 
nity and  the  leadership  say  the  infra- 
structure has  broken  down.  Nothing 
has  happened  between  last  year  and 
this  year  to  the  infrastructure.  It  is 
Just  that  when  you  say  it  is  easy  to  be 
against  everything,  nothing  has  been 
proposed.  On  the  contrary,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  says,  "If  it 
ain't  broke,  don't  fix  it."  So  he  does 
not  think  he  has  a  problem.  He  has 
not  identified  any  problem  over  here. 

What  he  has  done  is  to  go,  like  a 
butterfly,  from  bush  to  bush,  to  each 
particular  budget  proposal:  "I  will 
back  this  one,  and  when  that  is  defeat- 
ed, I  will  back  that  one." 

He  has  had  his  minions  fashioning 
these  docimients  to  get  to  the  vote, 
and  how  they  do  that  was  vividly  de- 
scribed in  the  exchange  between  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee. 

But  therein  ia.  why  Congress  can 
take  such  positions— because  we  can 
tell  what  we  are  against,  and  the 
public  cannot  Identify  what  we  should 
have  been  for. 

Everybody  uses  the  phrase  "lower 
deficits."  But  where  was  the  plan  to 
bring  about  those  lower  deficits?  It 
has  been  wanting.  Some  of  us  tried  but 
now  we  are  back  to  the  starting  line. 

As  is  said  in  II  Corinthians: 

For  if  the  trumpet  give  an  uncertain 
sound,  who  shall  prepare  himself  to  the 
batUe? 

This  year,  we  never  really  did  pre- 
pare for  the  battle.  We  engaged  in  in- 
ternecine warfare  and  in  a  struggle  to 
get  a  political  document  but  not  a 
budget. 

I  see  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio  Is  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  I  am  trying  to 
obtain  a  transcript  of  what  my  good 
friend  said,  so  will  the  Senator  contin- 
ue? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  a  little  less  than  an  hour  on  this 


side. :  heard  from  the  minority  leader 
that  }ther  Senators  might  want  to 
speak  but  I  do  not  know  who  they  are. 
I  hop ;  that  Senators  on  the  minority 
side  who  wish  to  address  this  particu- 
lar a|nendment,  the  House  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute, 
which  really  constitutes  the  confer- 
ence report,  will  please  come  to  the 
floor,  and  we  will  be  glad  to  yield  time 
to  th^.  ^ 

I  yi<  Id  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  myself  1 
minute. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  Members 
on  th  s  side  know  that  I  am  unaware 
of  ar  y  fiirther  statements  or  com- 
menti  any  of  them  have  to  make, 
excep ;  Senator  Chatss.  who  lirants  to 
make  some  remarks.  I  know  of  no  fur- 
ther proposals,  motions,  or  otherwise, 
on  our  side,  and  I  have  so  informed 
the  nmjority  leader.  I  say  that  because 
we  may  be  here  asking  for  some  kind 
of  consent  based  upon  that  in  the  not 
too  distant  future,  and  I  want  to  make 
sure  everybody  knows  this. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend.  Senator 
HoLLWGS,  with  reference  to  the  article 
he  referred  to,  which  he  received  from 
his  beautiful  mother,  and  the  error 
they  keep  putting  in.  that  he  and  I 
were  mentioned  as  social  security  cut- 
ters. ] 

I  rdcall  that  when  I  proposed  the 
solvency  numbers — 6.  17.  and  17— 
somel^y  added  them  up,  divided  by 
the  number  of  social  security  recipi- 
ents—^he  somebody  was  a  Senator  on 
':her  side  of  the  aisle— and  the 
that  you  get  by  dividing  was 
to  be  the  cuts.  Across  the 
it  went  that  my  proposal 
would  jrield  a  cut  of  so  much  in  each 
recipient's  benefits. 

But  what  that  did  not  reveal  was 
that  l^fore  you  start  to  take  solvency 
actiods.  there  Is  a  huge  increase  that 
goes  iito  effect.  The  increase  is  much 
bigger  than  the  reduction  caused  by 
the  solvency  requirements,  even  if  you 
took  them  aU  out  of  benefits  and  did 
nothilig  on  the  revenue  side. 

So  that  if  it  came  out  x  dollars  per 
checH  on  average,  it  turned  out  that 
they  nrere  going  up  about  three  x  to 
beglnj  with,  and  you  are  taking  only 
one  X  away:  so  they  are  going  up  twice 
as  much  as  the  reputed  reduction 
bef  orfe  you  start  to  apply  it. 

never  could  make  this  point.  It 
across  this  land,  as  the  Senator 
has  i]  idlcated.  through  that  kind  of  pe- 
riodic al. 

I  tl  ink  we  are  Just  going  to  have  to 
and  convince  Americans  that 
pension  programs  are  not  going 
to  hive  to  be  cut  but  reformed  and 
mayl]  e  even  stabilized  for  a  few  years 
little  or  no  increases.  But  it  is 
fact  of  life.  Their  spendout  is 
that  there  wiU  not  be  enough 
monc  y  for  all  the  increases  now  sched- 
uled. 
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We 
went 


wait 
those 


with 

Just 

such 


Mx.  HOIiLINOS.  If  we  could  only  do 
that  here  this  afternoon  the  whole 
picture  would  change. 

Mr.  DO  MENICI.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  HCLLINOS.  In  the  entire  con- 
ference tl  key  looked  and  searched  and 
looked  and  searched  about  all  of  those 
figures. 

But  if  ve  could  finally  control  the 
imcontro]  lables.  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Meiico  tried  to  do.  and  I  com- 
mend hiin  for  it.  and  as  some  here 
tried  to  d  >.  If  we  could  only  have  done 
at  least  t  lat  this  year  we  would  have 
shown  SOI  ae  propensity,  as  they  say.  to 
bite  the  1  tullet  or  to  tighten  the  belt, 
or  be  realists  which  every  mayor  and 
every  Governor,  every  labor  union, 
every  pritate  industry  has  been  doing 
all  year  long.  The  coimtry  Just  cannot 
understand  why  we  cannot  respond 
whatsoever. 

We  are: Just  hiding  behind  the  issue 
of  social  security  in  the  context  of  who 
teuver  the  other  one  politi- 
the  truth  of  the  matter  is 
disloyal  to  the  fund. 
[CI.  That  is  right. 
>LLINGS.  We  never  recom- 
lat  anyone  should  get  less, 
tended  they  should  get 
their  moiiey,  but  we  see  it  as  very  obvi- 
ous that  (he  trust  fund  is  running  out 
of  monei.  They  are  borrowing  from 
the  healUi  insurance  fimd.  I  think  the 
last  loan  I  will  go  out  about  March  of 
next  yeas.  That  will  be  the  last  check. 
They  arc)  going  to  have  to  come  up 
with  something. 
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Mr. 


ICI.  Yes. 


Mr.  HOLLINGS.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  it.  I  wish  we  could  have 
done  at  least  that.  I  think  that  would 
have  meant  that  we  had  faced  our 
problem  in  a  sober  fashion.  Our  cur- 
rent ina<]tion.  coupled  together  with 
these  tax  exemptions  for  Members  of 
Congress.  Just  makes  Congress  really 
appear  in  a  bad  light. 

But  let  us  find  out  how  badly  we 
really  apbear  from  the  Senator  from 

Ohio,    r 

Mr.  DOJMENICI.  Tes. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  we  are  ready 
to  ask  fer  a  quonun  call  here  in  a 
moment,  but  I  do  think  it  is  more  than 
appropriate  for  me  to  commend  Sena- 
tor Houiifcs,  the  distinguished  rank- 
ing minority  member,  for  his  nonparti- 
san, bipartisan  position  on  social  secu- 
rity which  he  started  many,  many 
months  ago.  I  do  commend  him  for  it. 
I  think  iiwas  a  tough  thing  to  do.  He 
has  not  departed  from  It  one  bit.  and  I 
think  he|  has  probably  already  taken 
most  of  the  guff  he  is  going  to  take, 
but  I  do  ivish  to  remind  Senators  that 
he  had  a  (lot  of  courage.  We  could  have 
done  soiiething  on  this  together,  I 
think,  wfth  a  little  support  from  the 
outside. 

Mr.  H(>LLINGS.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished qhairman. 


If  he  does  not  mind  I  yield  now  to 
our  distinguished  minority  leader  such 

time  as  is  necessary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
minority  leader  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina. 

Only  a  few  weeks  ago  I  stated  my 
reasons  for  voting  against  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  92,  the  Senate's 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983. 

I  regret  today  that  I  have  to  say 
again  that  I  will  vote  against  this 
budget  resolution. 

Mr.  President,  nothing  has  been 
done  to  alleviate  the  very  serious  con- 
cerns that  I  have  about  this  budget 
resolution  and  its  impact  on  the  econo- 
my. The  economy  is  still  at  rock 
bottom.  Business  failures  are  nmnlng 
at  a  weekly  rate  of  478,  the  highest 
rate  of  failures  since  the  Great  De- 
pression. Long-term  interest  rates, 
mortgage  rates,  and  municipal  bond 
rates  are  higher  now  than  when  the 
administration  took  office.  Mortgage 
rates  last  week  averaged  16.7  percent. 
Even  short-term  interest  rates  are  be- 
ginning to  rise.  The  most  recent  3- 
month  Treasury  bill  rate  was  12V^  per- 
cent. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the 
first  budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year 
1983  offers  no  aid  to  oiu-  Nation's  eco- 
nomic recovery.  I  will  have  to  vote 
against  the  budget  resolution  that  in- 
cludes $95  billion  in  new  taxes  over 
the  next  few  years  to  say  nothing  of 
the  $3  billion  in  increased  user  fees 
that  WiU  affect  barge  traffic  on  the 
rivers  in  and  outside  West  Virginia 
Which,  in  turn,  will  affect  the  price  of 
coal,  oil,  and  other  commodities  and 
inasmuch  as  this  measure  does  not  tell 
anyone  which  taxes  will  be  increased 
and  by  how  much.  I  cannot  vote  for  a 
budget  resolution  that  makes  deep 
cuts  in  necessary  programs  that  have 
already  been  slashed,  that  will  result 
in  cuts  aimed  at  our  elderly,  our  veter- 
ans, our  working  people:  cuts  that  will 
deprive  deserving  students  of  the 
chance  to  go  to  college,  cuts  that  will 
translate  into  fewer  Jobs  with  10.5  mil- 
lion people  already  out  of  woiic.  I 
cannot  vote  for  a  budget  resolution 
that  is  based  on  phony  niunbers  and 
economic  assumptions  that  are  Jim- 
mied to  suit  the  scenario. 

This  budget  includes  so-called  man- 
agement savings  of  $46.4  billion  over  3 
years,  including  $13.6  billion  in  fiscal 
year  1983  alone.  This  is  a  revival  of 
the  phony  David  Stockman  "magic  as- 
terisk," the  unspecified  savings  that  I 
warned  about  last  year  when  I  repeat- 
edly offered  amendments  in  the  effort 
to  force  the  administration  to  disclose 
and  to  define  the  so-called  unspecified 
savings. 

I  am  sorry  to  say  that  my  warnings 
on  phony  budget  estimates  and  radical 
untested  economic  theory  went  un- 
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heeded,  and  as  a  result  the  President's 
deficit  for  fiscal  years  1982  through 
1984  has  ballooned  since  September  of 
last  year  from  $66  billion  to  $296  bil- 
lion. That  is  what  feeding  phony  num- 
bers into  computers  and  wild-eyed 
theories  will  get  us— a  fourfold  in- 
crease in  deficits  in  6  short  months. 

It  is  tragic  that  those  charged  with 
the  nurturing  of  the  new  budget  proc- 
ess are  sewing  the  seeds  of  Its  destruc- 
tion by  abandoning  a  commitment  to 
honest  budgeting. 

Another  example  of  the  many  ques- 
tionable estimates  included  in  this 
budget  resolution  is  the  increase  in  re- 
ceipts from  oil  and  gas  leases.  CBO  es- 
timates that  the  savings  included  from 
increased  receipts  from  gas  and  oil 
leases  on  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf 
were  overestimated  by  $10.2  billion. 

So  what  kind  of  confidence  can 
anyone  have  in  a  budget  resolution 
with  such  a  shaky  base? 

I  cannot  vote  for  a  budget  resolution 
that  is  flawed  as  this  one  is,  that  raises 
as  much  new  taxes  as  this  one  does, 
and  that  still  carries  the  highest  defi- 
cits in  our  history. 

With  all  of  the  cuts,  tax  increases, 
and  faulty  assumptions,  this  budget 
stiU  has  a  total  $247.8  billion  deficit 
over  the  next  3  years— $103.9  billion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1983,  $83.9  bUlion 
deficit  in  fiscal  year  1984,  and  a  $60- 
billion  deficit  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

The  most  disturbing  of  all  this  po- 
tential disaster  is  that  it  was  avoid- 
able, if  that  Kemp-Roth  tax  scheme, 
particularly  the  third  year  had  been 
delayed  or  tied  to  economic  perform- 
ance. The  Senate  would  not  now  be 
faced  with  the  vote  to  make  unspeci- 
fied increases  in  taxes  totaling  $95  bil- 
lion in  a  recession  partly  caused  by  the 
Kemp-Roth  scheme. 

I  tried  to  delay  the  Kemp-Roth  tax 
scheme  for  the  wealthy  imtil  the  econ- 
omy could  afford  it.  The  Democrats  in 
the  Senate  tried  reiieatedly  to  tie  the 
third  year  of  Kemp-Roth  to  economic 
conditions.  We  did  not  want  to  elimi- 
nate the  tax  cut  but.  only  to  schedule 
it  when  we  could  best  afford  it  if  possi- 
ble. 

We  argued  that  there  was  no  sense 
in  adheriiur  to  a  doctrinaire  timetable 
established  by  rigid  ideologies.  I  stated 
at  the  White  House  in  a  conference 
with  the  President  that  the  Kemp- 
Roth  plan  should  be  more  moderate, 
that  it  should  pay  attention  to  the 
needs  of  our  people,  not  to  the  needs 
of  theory  and  that  it  should  be  tied  to 
the  performance  of  the  economy. 

So  I  will  vote  against  the  budget  res- 
olution today.  It  leads  not  to  recovery 
but  to  further  burdens  on  our  econo- 
my. This  is  not  the  commonsense  ap- 
proach needed  to  put  the  economy  on 
the  road  to  recovery. 

I  hope  at  some  point  we  will  have 
the  opportunity  to  vote  for  a  budget 
resolution  that  truly  restores  econom- 
ic recovery  through  a  policy  of  pru- 


dent tax  cuts,  prudent  spending  cuts, 
prudent  defense  spending,  honest  esti- 
mating,   and    a    prudent    monetary 
policy. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 
(Mr.  SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  DOMENICI.   Mr.   President,   I 
understand  Senator  Statpord  wishes 
to  discuss  a  couple  of  issues  with  me  in 
a  colloquy.  I  yield  to  him  whatever 
time  he  needs  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee 
for  yielding  to  me  for  the  purpose  of 
this  colloquy. 

Mr.  President,  in  regard  to  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  first  budget  res- 
olution for  fiscal  year  1983,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  to  help  cor- 
roborate for  me  certain  items  pertain- 
ing to  education  programs  in  function 
500,  and  in  particular  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  This  clarifica- 
tion will  help  guide  the  Subcommittee 
on  Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities, 
of  which  this  Senator  is  chairman,  in 
its  activities  for  the  remainder  of  this 
session  of  Congress. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
ference report  assumes  certain  savings 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985,  based  upon  a  reduction  in  Inter- 
est rates  relative  to  the  CBO  interest 
estimates,  as  well  as  a  new  require- 
ment that  all  students  be  required  to 
demonstrate  financial  need  in  order  to 
receive  a  guaranteed  student  loan. 

However,  I  note  that  the  conferees 
do  not  require  either  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources or  the  House  Conunittee  on 
Education  and  Labor,  which  have  Ju- 
risdiction over  the  GSL  program,  to 
pass  legislative  changes  to  achieve 
these  savings— in  other  words,  no  re- 
concilation  is  required.  If  this  is  cor- 
rect, I  am  pleased  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Budget  Committee  and  his  col- 
leagues from  this  body,  especially  Sen- 
ator Hatch,  have  worked  diligently  in 
conference  to  uphold  the  Senate  posi- 
tion on  this  important  issue:  that  is, 
that  no  further  changes  beyond  those 
adopted  last  year  in  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  are 
required  for  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program. 

Finally,  I  am  informed  that  the  con- 
ference agreement  for  function  500  in- 
cludes increases  for  certain  education 
programs— specifically  title  I  of  the  El- 
ementary and  Secondary  Education 
Act,  the  pell  grant  program,  the  Edu- 
cation of  all  Handicapped  Children 
Act,  the  State  block  grant,  and  the  vo- 
cational and  adult  education  pro- 
grams-above the  fiscal  year  1982 
fimding  level.  I  am  greatful  to  the  con- 
ferees for  agreeing  to  add  funds  for 
these  programs  to  the  functional  ceil- 
ing, and  hope  that  my  colleagues  on 
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the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
also  view  these  proRrams  as  a  critical 
national  priority  when  they  consider 
fiscal  year  1983  appropriations  legisla- 
tion later  this  year. 

I  deeply  appreciate  the  help  of  my 
colleague  from  New  Mexico  in  clarify- 
ing these  matters  and  I  ask  him  if  I 
have  correctly  stated  the  situation  as 
he  understands  it. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  his  imder- 
standing  of  this  conference  resolution 
is  correct.  He  is  right  in  stating  that 
there  is  no  reconciliation  instruction 
for  the  Senate  Committee  on  Jjabor 
and  Human  Resources,  nor  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee, 
which  is  its  counterpart.  This  means 
that  we  do  not  require— and  I  stress 
that  the  Senator  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect—we do  not  require  any  changes  in 
the  guaranteed  student  loan  program 
for  this  year. 

I  think  that  this  allows  students  and 
parents  to  confidently  plan  their  fi- 
nances for  the  coming  year.  But  I 
would  be  less  than  candid  if  I  did  not 
tell  the  Senator  that  I  still  have  con- 
cerns about  the  future,  not  this  year, 
but  the  future  years  as  far  as  Federal 
student  aid  programs  are  concerned. 

I  think  the  Senator  knows  that  the 
target  niunbers  in  the  outyears 
assimie  that  we  must  continue  to  have 
great  concern  about  the  growth  of 
some  parts  of  students  aid  while  the 
others  are  being  squeezed  out.  I  am 
concerned  because  I  think  we  have  to 
continue  to  provide  access,  and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  agrees,  to  higher  edu- 
cation for  a  broad  range  of  students. 
We  must  work  to  preserve  funding  for 
the  programs  that  provide  the  finan- 
cial assistance  to  our  neediest  and  our 
poorest  students. 

For  this  reason.  I  am  particularly 
pleased  that  the  resolution  assumes  a 
fimding  Increase  of  $100  million  for 
the  Pell  grant  program  and  substan- 
tial increases,  because  of  the  budget 
authority  and  outyear  funding,  for  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education  for 
disadvantaged  and  handicapped.  Of  all 
education  programs,  it  seems  to  me 
that  these  are  very  high,  if  not  the 
highest,  on  the  priority  list. 

I  wish  to  thank  the  Senator.  His  in- 
terests in  this  area  are  well  known,  as 
is  his  cooperation  in  trying  to  help  us 
get  a  budget  resolution.  He  is  con- 
cerned about  the  overall  economic  sit- 
uation as  well  as  those  programs  of 
very  specific  interest  to  him.  He  has 
cooperated  with,  us  and  it  is  appreciat- 
ed. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  Again.  I  say  how  much, 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humanities.  I  ap- 
preciate the  cooperation  of  the  Budget 
Committee  in  these  very  important 
matters  that  I  agree  with  the  Senator 
are  of  high  priority. 


RANDOLPH.  WiU  the  Senator 
Mr.   President,   who   has   the 


Mrj 
yield ' 
floor' 

Mr,  DOMENICI.  I  control  the  time 
and  I  yielded  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr;  STAFFORD.  I  am  happy  to 
yield;  to  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia! 

Mr]  DOMENICI.  Did  the  Senator 
wantjsome  time? 

Mr]  RANDOLPH.  No,  I  Just  wanted 
to  make  a  brief  comment^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr«  RANDOLPH.  The  colloquy  be- 
tween Senators  Doicenici  and  Stat- 
roRO,  Just  concluded,  pertaining  to  a 
deciejon  not  to  require  reconciliation 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
is  going  to  stimulate  many, 
small  colleges,  private  and  inde- 
nt especially,  throughout  Amer- 
take  that  knowledge  to  parents 
students  within  the  next  week 
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that  other  Senators,  if  I  may 
suggest,  have  had  correspondence  and 
personal  contacts,  with  parents,  stu- 
dent4  and  college  officials  from  our 
Statas  expressing  concern  over  the 
GSLpProgram.  I  have  been  visiting  col- 
leges in  West  Virginia  that  face  a  loss, 
I  say  to  the  able  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hollings),  a  loss  in  one 
instil  ution  alone  of  250  students  in 
September  because  of  the  problems 
they  have  encountered  in  obtaining 
stud(nt  financial  assistance.  In  my 
own  alma  mater  in  West  Virginia, 
Salem  College,  we  have  had  three 
emergency  meetings  of  the  board  of 
trusties  within  the  past  6  weeks.  The 
nigh^  before  last  we  met  from  6  in  the 
ig  until  2  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
that  at  that  institution  of 
T  learning  we  do  have  worth- 
young  men  and  young  women 
leed  to  remain  in  college  as  well 
as  those  who  hope  to  enter  college  in 
the  mil.  I  am  grateful  for  the  concern 
and  understanding  of  Salem's  dedicat- 
ed faulty  and  board  of  tnistees.  as 
well  as  a  patient  and  cooperative  stu- 
dent! body  as  we  all  work  to  help  each 
other  during  these  troubled  times  for 
T  education's  goals, 
understand  across  America  that 
)ubUc  institutions  are  vital,  but 
have  the  financial  support  of 
»,  as  well  as  the  Federal  Govern- 
in  providing  tuition  aid  to  stu- 
Often.  I  say  to  Senator  Hol- 
Senator  Dokxnici.  and  Senator 
STAf^RD,  there  are  large  chiu-ch  con- 
stituencies that  are  able  to  help  these 
colleges  that  are  denominational  in 
natu  re.  But  there  are  many  like  the 
colic  [e  of  which  I  speak  in  the  town  in 
whi(  1  I  was  bom  that  do  not  have 
chuich  backing.  I  look  back  and  it  is 
not  jwrong  for  me  to  say  here  today 
that'  Salem  College  was  brought  into 
being  because  of  a  group  of  11  men 
who  formed  the  college  a  long,  long 


time  ago,  before  the  turn  of  the  centu- 
ry. My  gi  andf ather  was  the  first  chair- 
man of  tfiat  college  board  of  trustees. 
He  had  only  five  winters,  I  say  to  Sen- 
ator HouuNGS.  five  winters  of  school- 
ing, but  he  saw  the  need  to  help  the 
young  people  of  West  Virginia,  men 
and  women  who  would  hold  positions 
of  trust  {and  responsibility  in  leader- 
ship in  ttie  years  ahead.  So  that  was 
the  contribution  that  he  and  hundreds 
of  others  have  made  across  this  coun- 
try in  bringing  into  the  rural  sections, 
as  well  as  to  the  great  metropolitan 
areas,  the  existence  of  small  private 
colleges  like  ours. 

In  a  Siate  like  West  Virginia,  with 
its  hills  and  valleys,  there  is  tucked  in 
my  homjetown  a  valley  of  learning. 
There  y^ung  men  and  young  women 
are  participating,  they  are  pursuing 
studies  not  only  in  the  arts  and  sci- 
ences, bat  the  career  education  pro- 
grams as  well. 

Studenlts  can  come  there  and  learn 
to  be  ai^  airline  mechanic.  They  can 
come  there  and  learn  to  fly  an  air- 
plane. They  can  come  there  and  study 
at  Salem's  School  of  Equestrian  Sci- 
ences—the only  liberal  arts  college  in 
the  country  to  offer  such  study  to  my 
knowledge. 

That  i4  Just  a  part  of  the  innovative 
programi  that  we  have  at  Salem  Col- 
lege in  more  than  35  what  I  call  the 
"options  in  education."  while  keeping 
the  basics  of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

I  rise  in  earnest  conunendation  of 
my  colleagues,  Mr.  President,  to  say 
that  what  has  been  achieved  by  the 
Budget  Committee  is  an  effort  by  men 
of  goodjwill;  men  who  are  well  rea- 
soned. "The  protections  provided  for 
the  stuaent  loan  program  has  the 
backing  of  the  Senate  membership 
and  the  House  membership,  and  hope- 
fully will  be  supported  by  the  White 
House.  How  happy  I  am  as  a  member 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Education, 
having  Deen  on  those  committees  in 
the  Hou)e  and  Senate  for  38  years.  We 
cannot  iorsake  our  college  youth.  As 
the  buqget  resolution  indicates,  we 
have  noclet  the  youth  of  this  country 
down  who  need  financial  assistance 
even  though  they  themselves  are 
working  to  help  earn  their  way.  And 
sometimfes.  in  the  college  I  speak  of, 
students!  are  holding  down  two  or 
three  jqbs  and  still  pursuing  their 
studies.  But  the  aid  that  is  available 
through  the  programs  mentioned 
today.  Programs  we  have  agreed  not  to 
scuttle,  indicates  our  realization  of 
their  value.  This  reaffirmation  of  our 
support  for  higher  education  is  not 
only  comforting  to  me.  but  I  believe 
represents  an  honest  expression  of 
that  which  is  best  in  the  building  of  a 
better  A  nerica. 

I  am  also  earnest.  Mr.  President, 
when  I  ihank  my  colleagues.  Senators 
DoMENi^i.  Hollings.  and  Hatch,  of 
the  Bucget  Committee,  and  the  able 
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chairman  of  our  Education  Subcom- 
mittee, Mr.  Statforo.  for  having  the 
compassion  and  courage  to  increase, 
even  modestly,  funding  for  the  Pell 
grant  program,  and  for  title  I  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  for  disadvantaged  and  handi- 
capped children. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  for  yielding  his  time  to  allow 
me  to  comment  at  this  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
before  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Vermont  leaves  I  want  to  again  thank 
him  here  on  the  floor  for  his  dedicated 
work  in  the  field  of  education,  but  ap- 
ropos to  today's  activities  for  his  coop- 
eration with  the  Budget  Committee 
not  only  in  his  work  on  education  but 
also  for  his  cooperation  as  chairman  of 
the  Environment  and  Public  Works 
Committee.  I  want  to  express  that 
publicly.  The  Senator  has  been  most 
attentive,  cooperative,  and  concerned 
about  the  problems  that  we  have  that 
he  shares  in  as  chairman  and  as  a 
senior  member  of  two  of  our  most  im- 
portant conmiittees. 

Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield.  I  want  to  ex- 
press my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
most  able  chairman  of  our  Budget 
Committee  for  his  very  kind  words.  It 
is  always  a  pleasiu«  to  work  with  him 
on  the  Budget  Committee  and  in  the 
Environment  and  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  which  we  have  served  for  a 
number  of  years  together. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  as  much  time  as  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton desires.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  GORTON.  I  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  Budget  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  now  within  an 
hour  of  the  time  at  which  we  will  vote 
on  the  last  step  of  what  is  nevertheless 
only  the  first  round  of  the  budget 
process  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984.  and 
1985. 

I  wish  to  take  this  opportimity  to 
suggest  strongly  to  my  colleagues  that 
they  support  the  budget  resolution.  I 
do  not  do  so  because  I  feel  that  the 
balance  in  this  resolution  or  the 
bottom  line  it  contains  is  as  satisfac- 
tory as  was  the  budget  proposal  which 
I  introduced  in  early  February.  I  do 
not  do  so  because  I  think  that  it  is  as 
good  as  the  proposals  made  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Budget  Com- 
mittee at  various  times,  all  the  way 
from  last  October  through  May  of  this 
year.  I  do  not  do  so  even  because  I  feel 
that  the  resolution  as  it  appears 
before  us  now  is  as  Judicious  and  as 
well-balanced  as  was  the  resolution 


when  it  was  originally  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

I  do  so.  however,  because  I  believe 
that  this  resolution  does  represent  an 
appropriate  compromise  between  vari- 
ous competing  considerations  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  proposals 
made  by  the  President  himself. 

To  an  even  greater  extent,  I  recom- 
mend that  my  colleagues  vote  in  favor 
of  this  resolution  because  I  t>elieve 
that  the  alternative  to  its  passage 
would  be  a  situation  of  chaos  and  dis- 
organization which  would  have  ex- 
tremely adverse  effects  on  the  econo- 
my of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

In  other  words,  after  some  6  months 
of  working,  we  have  come  up  with  a 
product  with  which  I  am  not  entirely 
satisfied,  and  with  which  the  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
is  not  entirely  satisfied.  I  do  not  think 
any  individual  Memt>er  of  this  body 
harbors  anything  other  than  the 
belief  that  he  or  she  could  do  better 
were  he  or  she  able  to  write  such  a  res- 
olution alone.  This  budget  resolution 
is,  nevertheless,  a  result  of  the  politi- 
cal process,  a  result  of  compromise.  It 
represents  a  significant  and  major  step 
forward  in  the  proper  control  of  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

I  would  wish  that  more  controls  had 
been  imposed  upon  the  growth  of  enti- 
tlement programs,  retirement  pro- 
grams, and  others  as  well.  I  would 
wish,  frankly,  that  we  had  put  some- 
what more  restraint  on  the  national 
defense  budget  during  the  course  of 
the  next  2  or  3  years,  as  necessary  as 
these  increases  in  national  defense 
are.  I  had  hoped  that  we  would  have 
done  slightly  better  in  continuing  the 
level  of  funding  for  many  of  the  dis- 
cretionary programs  which  will,  very 
bluntly,  be  hurt  by  the  success  of  this 
resolution. 

Nevertheless,  taken  as  a  whole,  the 
balance  of  spending  reductions  and 
revenue  increases  included  in  this  res- 
olution is  probably  better  than  the 
balance  contained  in  the  resolution 
passed  by  this  body  and  by  the  Con- 
gress for  fiscal  year  1982. 

We  must  recognize  the  fact,  of 
course,  that,  with  the  successful  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution,  we  have  com- 
pleted only  the  first  round  in  this 
year's  budget  process.  The  much  more 
difficult  process  of  keeping  the  prom- 
ise represented  by  this  resolution  still 
remains  to  be  done.  Every  Member  of 
this  body  surely  must  know  that  we 
are  unlikely  to  have  any  tremendous 
impact  on  the  economy  or  interest 
rates  in  the  United  SUtes  unless  that 
promise  has  been  kept  by  perform- 
ance. 

Too  often,  the  Congress  has  made 
promises  about  [>erformances  which 
have  not  been  kept.  We  are  the  inheri- 
tors of  those  who  have  failed  in  their 
promises.  Until  we  have  kept  them, 
until  we  have  crossed  all  the  "t's"  and 


dotted  all  the  "i's".  we  are  not  likely  to 
see  affirmative  results. 

Nevertheless,  a  deficit  of  $104  billion 
or  slightly  more,  if  the  estimates  are 
off.  is  infinitely  preferable  to  a  deficit 
of  $180  billion.  The  deficits  projected 
for  1984  and  1985  have  an  even  wider 
disparity,  to  the  good  side,  from  those 
projected.  Therefore,  in  a  world  in 
which  the  perfect  is  too  often  the 
enemy  of  the  good,  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  as  Members  of  the  UJS. 
Senate,  to  take  the  better  of  the  two 
choices  facing  us  this  afternoon,  to 
vote  for  this  budget  resolution  and  to 
carry  out  that  promise  with  our  per- 
formance over  the  course  of  the  next 
few  weeks  and  months. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  do  not  intend  to  respond  to  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Budget,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant that  I  correct  the  Record  as  to 
this  Senator's  votes  in  the  past  that 
pertain  to  budget  resolutions. 

In  1978.  I  voted  for  the  first  Senate 
concurrent  resolution  for  fiscal  year 

1980. 

In  1979.  I  voted  for  the  second  con- 
current resolution. 

In  1980,  I  voted  for  the  first  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1981.  In  1980, 1  also 
voted  for  the  second  resolution. 

In  1981.  I  voted  for  the  first  resolu- 
tion for  fiscal  year  1982.  When  Sena- 
tor HoLLiifCS  presented  a  resolution. 
the  second  one.  for  1981.  I  did  have 
differences  with  respect  to  the  COLA 
limitations  and  did  not  vote  for  that 
particular  resolution.  I  have  not  sup- 
ported the  Reagan  administration 
budgets. 

I  did  want  the  chaUman  of  my  com- 
mittee to  be  well  aware  of  what  the 
facts  are  and  I  know  he  would  not  in- 
tentionally have  misstated  the  facts. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  is  correct;  I  would  not  have  in- 
tentionally misstated  the  facts.  So, 
those  are  the  correct  facts.  Now  I  shall 
state  my  general  assessment;  there- 
fore, it  cannot  be  questioned,  because 
it  is  nothing  but  mine. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Ohio  has  a  very  exciting  approach  to 
government.  He  always  has  his  own 
approach,  but  he  never  has  to  produce 
it  and  have  government  nm  under  it. 
So  I  leave  him  with  this  challenge: 
Since  he  wants  to  increase  taxes  and 
increase  the  levels  of  expenditures 
that  he  has  talked  about  today  even 
more  than  we  have.  I  wish  he  would 
produce  a  budget  and  show  it  to  every- 
body here,  in  the  Senate— where  he  is 
going  to  get  the  money  from  increased 
taxes,  what  programs  he  is  going  to  in- 
crease, and  which  he  is  going  to  cut. 
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I  think  it  would  be  an  exciting  thing 
for  us  to  know,  for  everyone  to  know. 
Just  how  he  is  going  to  do  that.  We 
have  about  35  minutes  left  on  this 
amendment,  as  I  understand  it  after 
having  talked  with  the  leadership  on 
the  other  side,  I  am  sure  that  we 
would  all  be  delighted  to  hear  that 
proposal  before  we  vote  here  today,  if 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  could  do 
that. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Mr.  President, 
I  point  out  to  my  friend  from  New 
Mexico  that  many,  many  months  ago. 
I  came  before  the  Committee  on  the 
Budget.  He  had  his  black  book  of 
budget  cuts  and  he  and  Mr.  David 
Stockman  obviously  had  the  necessary 
votes  to  prevail  and  were  very  success- 
ful in  getting  those  budget  cuts 
through.  At  the  same  time.  I  offered 
to  share  with  him  a  white  book.  The 
white  book  did  provide  the  very  an- 
swers about  which  he  speaks. 

I  know  that  he  did  not  have  the  time 
to  listen  to  my  remarks  today,  but  I 
know  that  had  he  listened,  he  would 
have  been  able  to  recognize  that  I  was 
not  talking  about  tax  increases;  I  was 
talking  about  closing  tax  loopholes. 
There  are  $31.5  billion  of  tax  loop- 
holes alone  in  connection  with  the  oil 
Industry,  billions  of  dollars  in  other 
kinds  of  tax  loopholes. 

I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished chainnan  of  the  Committee 
on  Finance  (Mr.  Dole)  has  been  ad- 
dressing himself  to  some  of  these 
Issues.  Obviously,  he  Is  having  difficul- 
ty putting  together  the  necessary 
votes  in  order  to  have  a  majority  of  his 
committee  because  of  the  effectiveness 
of  some  of  the  business  lobbies.  But  it 
to  possible  to  balance  this  budget  or  at 
least  to  move  farther  in  that  direction 
than  we  have  done  by  Just  slashing, 
slashing,  slashing. 

Even  having  said  that,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  do  not  want  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  to  misunderstand  the 
point  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  addressed  himself 
today  to  the  lack  of  feeling,  of  human- 
ity, of  compassion  that  has  prompted 
this  kind  of  budget.  It  is  not  one  single 
detail.  It  is  a  record  of  the  last  17 
months  in  office  of  this  administra- 
tion. 

When  I  talked  this  morning  about 
some  of  the  wasteful  practices  of  some 
of  those  in  the  Cabinet  at  the  present 
time,  It  was  not  because  I  thought  or 
anybody  else  would  think  that  that 
would  be  the  way  to  balance  the 
budget,  but  merely  an  indication  of 
where  this  administration  is  coming 
from  and  what  it-  Is  all  about.  Unfortu- 
nately, where  it  is  coming  from  and 
what  it  is  all  about  do  not  serve  the 
purposes  of  America  and  the  people  of 


America  well.  I  think  that  is  the  sad 
part  ot  this  entire  budget  discussion. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.lDOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
want,  iwhile  the  Senator  is  here,  to  in- 
dicate that  I  am  sure  the  color  of  the 
book  bad  a  lot  to  do  with  the  budgets. 
I  think  the  white  book  was  good  for 
everyone  and  the  black  book  was  bad 
for  evf  ryone. 

Mr.  METZENBAUM.  Maybe  we 
ought  to  integrate  them. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Perhaps  we  should 
have  adopted  his  white  book.  When  we 
talk  about  closing  loopholes  and  not 
raising  taxes,  I  am  reminded  that 
when  pdr.  Stockman  talked  about  rais- 
ing revenue,  the  good  Senator  from 
Ohio  was  very  critical  because  he  used 
some  new  words.  "Revenue  enhance- 
ment," he  said.  You  know  that  meant 
raising  taxes. 

Veri  quickly,  those  who  opposed 
what  Ihe  was  suggesting  said,  "Why 
don't  krou  tell  the  truth?  Revenue  en- 
hancement is  raising  taxes." 

Mr.  President,  I  stand  on  what  I 
have  iaid.  Whether  it  is  $100  billion  or 
$150  billion  or  $160  bUlion  that  the 
di8tii>guished  Senator  from  Ohio 
would  like  to  increase  our  revenue 
base  t>y  over  the  next  3  years,  it  is 
either  a  revenue  enhancement  or  tax 
raising.  He  can  choose  and  the  people 
who  listen  to  him  can  choose  and 
decide  which  it  is.  It  appears  to  this 
Senator  that,  no  matter  what  you  call 
it,  th4  Committee  on  the  Budget  has 
no  authority  to  line-item  taxes.  So 
when  !you  put  in  $40  billion  or  $50  bil- 
lion or  $30  billion  a  year  in  tax  in- 
creases, you  are  sending  a  message  to 
that  committee  called  Fiiuuice  that 
they  are  to  raise  taxes.  There  is  not 
any  other  way  to  do  it. 

One!  can  sit  aroimd  and  have  a  whole 
sheet  of  tax  loopholes  and  say  only 
those! that  I  do  not  like,  or  that  sound 
good  to  a  lot  of  people,  are  the  ones  I 
had  m  mind.  But  you  Just  cannot 
chanfe  the  nature  of  the  issue;  it  is 
raising  taxes. 

I  hkve  nothing  further,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. [I  think  we  are  ready  on  our  side 
but  fbr  Senator  CHAm,  who  will  be 
here  shortly,  to  Indicate,  if  my  good 
friend  (Mr.  Hoixiitos)  agrees,  that  I 
am  prepared  to  yield  back  my  time 
until  3  o'clock,  which  should  be  time 
for  a  vote.  If  we  do  that.  I  understand 
he.  tdo.  will  be  prepared  to  yield. 

Mr  J  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  wnt  we  shall  be  prepared  to  do.  I 
have  checked  with  the  minority  leader 
and  have  been  checking  with  the  Sen- 
ators on  this  side  whether  anyone  has 
a  desire  to  speak  further  on  this  par- 
ticular amendment.  If  no  one  does, 
alonaj  with  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  we  shall  yield  back  our  time 
and  nope  to  vote  at  3  o'clock. 

Mrl  President,  let  me  respond  to  the 
distinguished  Senators  now  that  I 
have  pi  chance. 
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The  Se  lator  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Raioolph)  was  eloquent  in  his 
description  of  the  needs  of  education. 
I  Join  with  him  in  commending  the 
distinguisi  led  Senator  from  Vermont 
(Mr.  Stai^ord),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Education.  We  are  very, 
very  much  concerned  In  all  of  these 
budgets,  not  Just  for  the  financial  defi- 
cit, but  tHat  we  do  not  end  up  with  an 
intellectual  deficit  as  well.  That  is  the 
reason  I  was  hesitating  at  the  time  he 
was  addressing  me,  trying  to  thumb 
through  ^d  get  a  copy  of  an  article 
recently  oublished  about  the  Japanese 
children.  By  all  the  various  tests  at 
particular  levels,  and  particularly  in 
the  early  ages,  where  there  would  not 
be  environmental  or  educational  but 
differences  in  intelligence,  the  differ- 
ences willjbe  due  to  nutrition  and  the 
development  at  the  early  stages  of 
birth,  the^  are  intellectually  more  ad- 
vanced thkn  American  children. 

If  we  are  going  to  compete,  we  are 
going  to  j  have  to  get  intellectually 
competitiTe. 

With  respect  to  the  very  scholarly 
Senator  I  from  Washington  (Mr. 
GoRTOir).jI  could  not  help  but  remem- 
ber, whe^  we  were  working  on  the 
budget  in  the  early  part  of  the  year 
and  we  wjere  all  coming  up  with  solu- 
tions to  die  problem,  the  atmosphere 
at  that  |ime.  The  atmosphere  here 
today  ha«  totally  changed.  In  Febru- 
ary we  w0re  all  going  to  get  the  ox  out 
of  the  ditch.  Even  as  late  as  April  we 
knew  hoW  to  solve  the  problem.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  poRTON)  was  asking  for  over 
$195  billion  in  revenue  increases.  They 
were  not  new  taxes.  At  that  time,  my 
own  plan  called  for  about  $175  billion. 
Other  Sectors  called  for  similar  in- 
creases,   j 

The  wav  we  could  do  that,  of  course, 
was  to  pot  a  tourniquet  on  the  reve- 
nue hemorrhage  caused  by  the  exces- 
sive personal  tax  cuts  of  last  year.  We 
were  thiiking  in  February  of  cancel- 
ing or  nducing  not  Just  next  year's 
tax  cut  put  even  this  July's  cut,  to 
stop  the  revenue  hemorrhage  so  that 
the  deficits  and  the  interest  rates 
could  come  down. 

So,  wh^n  the  Senator  claims  that 
this  is  aq  appropriate  compromise  be- 
tween both  Houses,  I  must  take  excep- 
tion. Thte  is  an  appropriate  compro- 
mise within  his  own  ranks,  within  his 
own  part^r.  His  party  leader,  the  distin- 
guished I  President  of  the  United 
States,  give  us  the  caveat,  and  put  the 
limits  on  what  we  could  do  earlier  in 
the  year^  It  was  copper-fastened  on 
the  Ganc  of  17.  Under  no  circum- 
stances «  ere  they  going  to  get  over  $95 
billion  ii  revenue  increases.  They 
edged  up  Just  a  bit,  with  user  fees,  to 
$98  billion,  but  the  White  House  cap- 
as  I  poirted  out  yesterday  in  discuss- 
ing the  1  ivasion  of  the  budget  process 
by   the  pxecutive   branch— rules   the 
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day.  They  put  that  $100  billion  cap  on, 
and  all  Republicans  thereafter  stuck 
with  that  cap,  and  that  is  where  they 
stayed  in  compromise  with  themselves. 
They  marched  in  lockstep  when  we 
suggested  that  we  could  save  $77  bil- 
lion more  by  repealing  next  year's 
scheduled  tax  cut. 

Is  there  anyone  here  worried  about  a 
tax  cut  beginning  in  July  1983?  Abso- 
lutely not.  They  are  all  worried  about 
survival  this  summer. 

They  would  vote  almost  unanimous- 
ly to  forgo  that  tax  cut  were  it  not  for 
the  intent  of  this  administration  to, 
come  what  may,  stick  to  that  particu- 
lar brand  of  so-called  supplyside  eco- 
nomics. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
Washington  said  without  this  particu- 
lar compromise  it  would  be  chaos  in 
the  Congress. 

That  could  occur.  It  is  not  so  bad  to 
have  chaos.  It  is  much  better  that  we 
have  chaos  in  the  Congress  than  eco- 
nomic and  social  disaster  in  the  land. 

I  had  figured  all  along  I  would  just 
see  where  the  parties  were,  and  the 
various  motivations  and  pressures 
were,  and  where  the  administration 
would  try  to  cap  us.  And  they  did— we 
could  not  touch  defense,  social  securi- 
ty, or  the  tax  cut.  I  thought  we  would 
end  up  with  chaos,  and  then  we  would 
come  back  to  our  senses.  I  was  ready 
then  to  play  my  card,  offer  my  plan, 
and  get  some  order  out  of  chaos  and  a 
budget  that  we  could  live  with— a 
budget.  Mr.  President,  if  you  please, 
that  we  could  implement. 

I  was  waiting  either  for  that  situa- 
tion to  occur  or  for  the  President  to 
come  around.  I  do  credit  the  President 
of  the  United  States  for  his  sincerity.  I 
thought  certainly  his  was  a  political 
plan  to  squeeze  the  Congress  as  much 
as  possible  and  then  give  the  economy 
a  chance  to  breathe  by  giving  in  on 
things  that  would  not  really  matter. 
We  could  defer,  not  cancel,  but  defer, 
the  third  year,  pick  up  $77  billion 
there.  We  could  freeze  some  of  the  in- 
creases in  defense  and  save  $20  billion. 
You  would  still  have  $10  billion  more 
for  defense  spending  than  last  year. 
With  those  kinds  of  real  savings,  you 
begin  to  pick  up  large  savings  from 
lower  interest  costs.  You  could  save  a 
little  more  by  getting  rid  of  the  abuses 
of  Safe-Harbor  leasing  of  tax  crc  ■  its, 
and  some  of  the  other  things  that  we 
wanted  to  clarify  with  respect  to  the 
accelerated  depreciation  allowance. 
Then  there  would  be  a  recognition  by 
the  markets  that.  "At  last,  now  we  are 
begiiming  to  solve  the  problem." 

That  has  not  occurred.  I  think  that 
it  would  have  been  better  to  have  had 
either  the  chaos  in  Congress  to  bring 
us  to  our  senses,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
to  have  had  the  President  loosen  up 
slightly  on  the  reins  of  this  supplyside 
animal  to  give  it  a  chance  to  get  off  to 
a  trot  and  maybe  a  gallop.  But  right 
now,  as  best  described  by  his  sidekick. 


the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  this 
animal  is  dead  in  the  water.  That  is 
the  way  it  is. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  What  about,  what 
is  it,  the  ox? 

Mr.  ROLLINGS.  The  ox  is  still  in 
the  ditch,  and  there  we  are.  We  have 
gone  through  a  nice  exercise,  but  it  is 
still  there. 

We  had  some  chances,  I  say  to  the 
Senator,  and  if  he  changes  his  mind 
and  proposes  again  what  he  was  ready 
to  support  in  February  and  March,  he 
would  be  surprised. 

I  counseled  yesterday  when  he 
argued  suid  said  he  could  not  get  the 
votes  and  there  was  not  any  reason  to 
meet  with  us.  I  had  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arizona  come  over.  I  had 
persuaded  him.  He  said,  "You  are 
right.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  you.  I  am 
not  going  to  vote  for  this  conference 
report."  I  think  the  Senator  and  I 
could  have  done  a  little  bit  better  job 
maybe  of  persuading  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle.  But  we  had  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his 
minions  over  here  lockstepping  us  all 
the  time.  The  Senator  could  not  move. 
I  could  not  move.  He  got  frustrated. 
We  could  not  move  after  that. 

That  is  sort  of  a  sad  tale,  but  that  is 
the  fact,  and  we  did  not  get  a  chance 
to  persuade  anybody  about  anything. 
We  have  a  political  document  here 
that  will  not  stand  the  light  of  imple- 
mentation. The  Senator  does  have  the 
troops.  He  does  not  have  the  votes.  It 
is  sort  of  sad  to  me  that  the  distin- 
guished chairman  has  had  to  explain 
to  all  the  chairmen  and  subcommittee 
chairmen  how  the  budget  figures  are 
not  the  budget  figures  and  will  not 
apply  to  their  particular  programs. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
again  I  want  to  state  that  we  are  pre- 
pared to  yield  our  time  at  3  o'clock 
and  have  a  vote  on  final  passage  at 
that  point. 

Let  me  Just  say  a  few  words.  Hope- 
fully we  are  going  to  approve  this 
budget  today.  We  have  had  a  rather 
amazing  turn  of  events  over  the  past 
15,  16  months.  When  we  first  started 
attempting  to  use  the  budget  resolu- 
tions as  instruments  for  some  real  sig- 
nificant change  in  policy,  there  was 
kind  of  a  hue  and  cry,  "Let  us  not 
mandate  anything."  I  was  sort  of 
amazed  yesterday.  Just  by  way  of  gen- 
eral observation,  that  some  Senators 
now  look  at  targets  that  we  used  to 
regard  as  the  only  means  of  imple- 
menting and  saying,  "Since  you  have 
not  ordered  any  reconciliation,  we  sure 
cannot  get  there." 

Just  a  short  while  ago,  nobody 
wanted  anything  but  targets  and  Just 
said  that  Congress,  in  its  wisdom,  will 
somehow  get  its  job  done.  Well,  we 
have  accommodated  the  view  that  in- 
structions are  necessary.  The  Finance 


Committee  has  been  instructed  to 
make  changes  in  law  that  will  cause 
savings  in  programs  such  as  medicare 
and  medicaid  and  AFDC,  and  tax  code 
changes  that  will  increase  revenues. 

Other  committees  have  been  in- 
structed. For  the  most  part,  these  in- 
structions have  to  do  with  saving 
money  in  entitlement  programs  in- 
cluding holding  certain  cost-of-living 
adjustments  (COLA'S)  to  a  4-percent 
increase.  It  is  the  first  time  we  have 
assumed  COLA  cuts  and  instructed 
committees  through  reconciliation  to 
report  legislation  saving  the  dollars  in- 
volved. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  it  is  as  much 
as  we  wanted  to  do  through  the  recon- 
ciliation process.  We  have  narrowed 
the  COLA  assumptions  down  to  re- 
tired Federal  employees,  military  retir- 
ees, and  a  few  other  smaller  groups. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  is  correct.  It  will  be 
difficult  to  implement.  But  I  hope 
that  instead  of  gazing  up  and  saying  if 
we  had  more  to  reconcile  and  if  we 
could  make  bigger  savings  and  bigger 
tax  increases,  we  might  get  the  Job 
done,  the  committees  will  assume  that 
this  is  enough  of  a  challenge  this  year 
and  will  show  the  American  people 
they  can  at  least  do  this  much.  I  hope 
they  do. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
numbers  are  not  accurate,  that  we 
have  changed  some  estimates. 

I  say  to  the  Senate,  and  for  the 
Record,  that  if  the  committees  of  the 
Senate  and  Congress  do  what  they 
have  been  asked  and/or  told  to  do,  we 
will  have  no  apology  to  make  when  we 
round  up  the  numbers.  They  will  be 
pretty  close  to  what  we  have. 

However,  I  can  guarantee  the  Senate 
that  without  committees  of  this  body 
and  the  other  body  doing  what  is 
either  directed  or  obviously  implied, 
the  number  will  indeed  be  off;  and 
they  will  not  be  off  because  we  esti- 
mated wrong.  They  will  be  off  because 
we  do  not  have  the  courage,  the  forti- 
tude, or  the  strength  to  do  what  we 
are  asking  ourselves  to  do.  and  in  some 
instances  ordering  ourselves  to  do. 
when  we  vote  for  this  resolution. 

Likewise,  the  House,  by  majority 
vote,  slim  as  that  might  be,  ordered 
itself  to  do  some  things.  I  would  be 
remiss  if  I  did  not  say  here  today  that 
I  am  not  as  concerned  about  the  au- 
thenticity of  the  estimates  as  I  am 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  inten- 
tions of  leaders  in  the  other  body.  E>o 
they  intend  to  ignore  or  abandon  the 
responsibility  that  this  resolution  im- 
poses on  them?  I  hope  not. 

I  can  say  honestly  that  the  cuts  are 
not  that  severe.  The  tax  increases  are 
not  that  tough.  Yet  I  think  there  will 
be  a  good  response  in  the  market- 
places of  America  if  we  do  it. 

So,  to  those  who  are  saying  that  it 
has  been  voted  in  but  we  wash  our 
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hands  of  it,  I  can  say,  as  one  Senator 
who  worked  for  all  these  months  to 
get  it  done,  that  their  refusal  to  do 
what  they  have  voted  on  themselves 
will  not  go  unnoticed.  Those  who  want 
to  sit  by  and  say,  "It  passed,  but  let 
somebody  else  implement  it,"  will  not 
get  by  without  the  American  people 
knowing  who  is  responsible  for  not 
doing  it. 

I  am  not  the  least  bit  reluctant  to  ac- 
knowledge that  I  do  not  have  the  same 
responsibilities  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  In  fact,  I  tell  the  story 
to  many  of  my  friends  about  my  little 
daughter,  who  once  told  me,  when  I 
was  sort  of  ordering  her  around, 
"Daddy,  you  is  no  king.  You  is  Just  a 
Senator." 

WeU.  that  is  all  I  am.  But  I  can  say 
that  as  a  Senator  and  as  chairman  of 
this  committee,  I  could  propose  a 
much  better  budget— at  least,  I  think 
so — and  I  could  run  around  and  tell  ev- 
erybody it  is  the  greatest  and  it  would 
cure  everything.  The  problem  is  that 
it  would  not  pass. 

I  understand  the  President  supports 
basically  what  we  are  getting  through 
up  here.  There  would  be  some  items  in 
my  budget  that  he  would  not  like.  Just 
as  there  are  some  items  in  this  one 
that  I  do  not  like  and  I  am  sure  some 
the  President  does  not  like. 

However,  as  to  the  budget  we  have 
before  us,  I  sviggest  that  even  if  we  are 
slightly  off  in  our  estimating,  this 
budget  will  bring  tho  deficit  down,  and 
with  social  security  reform,  which  is 
inevitable,  the  deficits  will  be  even  less 
than  we  now  show. 

The  deficits  in  this  budget  are  down 
substantially— down  from  $182  billion 
if  we  do  nothing  this  year  to  less  than 
$104  billion.  This  budget  will  get  us  to 
$84  billion  in  1984  and  $60  billion  the 
following  year.  And  none  of  these 
numbers  includes  social  security  sol- 
vency reform. 

I  do  not  think  the  American  people, 
I  do  not  think  the  opinion  makers  of 
this  country,  are  going  to  excuse  non- 
performance by  anyone  in  a  position 
of  leadership  who  says,  "We  did  not 
get  what  we  want,  so  we  are  not  going 
to  carry  out  this  one." 

The  American  economy,  the  people 
unemployed  who  are  waiting  for  the 
economy  to  come  back,  the  business 
people  who  want  to  grow  again  and 
invest  again,  the  industries  in  the 
United  States  waiting  for  interest 
rates  to  come  down  so  that  people  can 
purchase  again  and  invest  again  in 
productive  things,  are  not  going  to 
take  that  kind  of  excuse.  They  expect 
us  to  perform. 

Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  use  a  minute,  while  we  wait  for  Sena- 
tor Chatee? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  yield  the  floor. 
On  my  side,  I  wish  Senators  to  imder- 
stand  that  we  have  about  10  or  12  min- 
utes, and  it  is  our  intention.  Senator 
HoLLiifGS  and  I,  with  the  support  of 


the  eadership,  to  vote  in  about  10 
mini  tes. 

Mi.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  Senator  has  made  the  plea 
and  [used  the  word  "responsibility," 
and  has  said  people  will  be  watching 
us  to  carry  out  what  has  been  agreed 
to.  I  have  to  take  exception  to  that. 

An  hibald  MacLeish  said,  "Truth  is 
not  1  ruth  until  it  is  felt."  A  himdred 
will  die  on  the  streets  of  Calcutta 
todft '.  Unfortunately,  while  that  is  a 
fact,  we  do  not  feel  it  in  that  sense.  It 
is  no ;  a  truth  to  us.  In  contrast,  yester- 
day 1 1  little  child  fell  down  a  well,  and 
we  sre  all  looking  at  the  news  and 
tumpig  on  the  TV  to  find  out  whether 
the  little  child  will  be  rescued  from 
the  jottom  of  the  well.  That  is  a 
trutl . 

Wi  ;h  respect  to  the  budget  figures, 
having  spent  the  major  part  of  the 
day  I  ixplaining  that  they  are  flexible, 
that  they  are  not  true,  that  we  know 
ther^  was  too  much  of  a  squeeze,  that 
ther«  will  be  overruns,  for  us  to  be  in- 
terns>ted  in  the  middle  of  this  debate 
and  nave  from  the  other  body  a  sup- 
plencntal— now,  come.  Where  is  the 
responsibility?  We  do  not  carry  out 
the  Budget.  We  enact  supplementals; 
none  of  the  figures  is  adhered  to.  We 
are  |n  the  middle  of  supplementing 
what  we  had  as  a  responsibility,  as  the 
Senator  sees  it. 

Hi4  description  almost  mimics  the 
approach  of  the  administration  that 
the  ally  way  are  spending  cuts.  Let  me 
poin^  out  again  that  when  I  first  rec- 
ommended a  freeze,  it  was  a  freeze  at 
curr^t  policy.  I  had  no  cuts  in  mind 
beloijr  current  policy.  The  reason  we 
did  iiot  is  that  we  had  heard  from  the 
distiigulshed  Senator  from  Vermont. 
He  #as  not  going  to  cut  any  more  in 
educiition.  Senator  Dole  said  $1.2  bil- 
lion bras  all  that  he  could  save  in  the 
foodlstamp  program.  The  Republican 
chaiimen  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
AppBopriations,  when  forwarding  their 
requests  to  the  Budget  Committee  ear- 
lier this  year,  rather  than  asking  for 
cuts  asked  for  increases— $18  billion 
more  than  the  President  wanted. 
Stunibling.  bumbling,  fumbling  along 
we  were  ready  to  get  toward  a  bal- 
anced budget  and  I  certainly  thought 
it  would  have  been  under  President 
Reatan.  That  is  the  disillusioiunent. 
We  I  re  talking  about  responsibility  for 
a  $1)4  bUlion  deficit,  and  the  distin- 
guisl  led  chairman  implies  that  since 
the  other  body  has  now  adopted  a 
budc  et  by  a  two-vote  margin  and  this 
bods  by  a  four-  or  five-vote  margin, 
that  we  have  established  our  .responsi- 
bility to  work  for  it.  We  do  not  believe 
that.  The  news  media  do  not  believe 
that.  The  people  do  not  believe  that. 
No  orie  believes  that. 

W(!  do  not  believe  it  ourselves.  We 
have  been  explaining  it  away. 

Therein  is  the  point  I  have  been 
tryii  g  to  make.  When  you  try  to  es- 
tabl  sh  a  discipline  and  get  a  biparti- 
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san  soliition.  it  is  tough,  it  is  very 
tough,  when  you  have  $365  billion  to 
save,  ov^r  the  3-year  period,  it  would 
be  diffi<^lt  enough  for  a  unanimous 
body  to!  implement.  But  when  the 
body  politic  has  not  worked  its  will, 
and  whan  approval  is  that  close,  and 
the  budget  has  so  many  exceptions, 
and  its  supporters  promise  so  much 
flexibilitor,  and  make  so  many  explana- 
tions, ydu  Just  cannot  talk  about  re- 
sponsibility. I  say  to  the  distinguished 
chairman,  it  really  makes  me  doubtful 
of  the  credibility  of  the  Congress.  No 
one  really  believes  there  is  responsibil- 
ity now,  and  that  is  the  problem. 

Now,  it  would  be  a  happy  day  if  the 
President  could  keep  his  troops  in 
lockstep  to  vote  for  those  tax  in- 
creases. We  certainly  should  not 
expect  t]  le  Senators  who  took  the  rap 
on  social  security  and  tried  to  defer 
this  year's  tax  cut  and  everything  else 
to  all  oi  a  sudden  come  up  with  the 
grocery  list  of  new  taxes.  We  are  not 
going  to 'vote  for  those.  The  President 
took  over  this  budget  system,  he  took 
over  the!  maneuvers,  he  took  over  the 
compromise,  and  he  now  has  his 
budget,  fie  got  his  entire  program  last 
year,  over  this  Senator's  objection.  I 
did  not  jobject  to  the  spending  cuts. 
The  Senjator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
cosponsdred  those.  But  with  the  enact- 
ment of  the  revenue  hemorrhage,  he 
got  his  9o-called  Reaganomics,  he  got 
his  indexing  and  everjrthing  else.  And 
now  he  has  his  program  2  years  in  a 
row;  at  3  o'clock  he  will  have  it. 

I  hope  then  that  he  will  continue  to 
send  Stoclunan  over  and  tell  us  the 
way  he  has  been  telling  us  how  we  are 
being  responsible.  I  want  that  fellow 
Stockmah  to  continue  to  describe  in 
Congress  how  it  is  working  out  and  we 
have  not  changed  course  and  we  are 
all  respcnsible  when  even  Jack  Kemp 
has  offloaded  from  this  nonsense,  I 
can  tell  you  that  right  now.  Is  not  that 
an  irony?  You  have  Kemp-Roth  now 
in  the  laxv,  but  Kemp  is  gone.  He  is  not 
around,  t  can  tell  you  that. 

And  let  us  talk  to  the  President  and 
send  him  a  note.  I  will  Join  in  the 
letter  and  say: 

Mr.  President,  please  hold  the  foot  to  the 
fire  that  you  have  been  holding  for  the  last 
3  months  around  here  where  we  could  not 
touch  retenues,  could  not  touch  defense, 
could  not  touch  social  security  and  say,  "If 
it  ain't  br^ke.  don't  fix  it." 

The  I^ESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  ti^e? 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  is 
recognized. 

Mr.  CfiAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  addre^  several  questions  to  the  dis- 
tinguish ;d  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Commit  rce  (Senator  Domenici)  relat- 
ing to  the  conference  compromise 
budget  resolution.  In  particular,  I 
would  lice  to  inquire  about  programs 
which  h  ive  been  of  special  interest  to 
me.  Th(se  programs  relate  to  educa- 
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tlon,  health,  especially  medicare  and 
medicaid,  and  maternal  and  child 
health  and  immunization  programs; 
and  low  income  energy  assistance  and 
weatherization  programs. 

With  regard  to  education,  the 
Senate  budget  resolution  made  no  cuts 
in  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram, and  provided  that  other  educa- 
tion programs  would  continue  essen- 
tially at  the  levels  of  budget  authority 
provided  for  fiscal  year  1982. 
Am  I  correct  in  that? 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rGct 

lix.  CHAFEE.  Now  I  have  two  spe- 
cific questions. 

First,  the  conference  report  appar- 
ently assimies  cuts  in  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program,  I  believe  by  the 
amount  of  $31  million.  Yet  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  there  is  no  reconcilia- 
tion instruction  in  the  conference 
report  that  would  require  that  these 
cuts  be  made.  Is  it  possible  for  the 
chairman  to  clarify  that  situation? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  think  I  have  al- 
ready in  the  Record  clarified  it,  but  I 
will  be  pleased  to  do  it  again.  The  Sen- 
ator's imderstanding  is  correct.  The 
resolution  assimies  a  very  modest  sav- 
ings, and  it  is  nothing  more  than  an 
assumption  in  the  guaranteed  student 
loan  program  but  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee Is  not  instructed  to  produce  the 
savings.  I  can  tell  the  Senator  that  for 
the  year  1983  I  personally  thought  it 
was  not  the  right  thing  to  do  to  in- 
struct the  committee  because  the  in- 
struction would  be  so  small,  that  there 
was  not  any  assurance  where  the  sav- 
ings would  be  made. 

So  it  appeared  to  me  and  I  took  the 
lead  in  arguing  that  we  should  assume 
some  modest  savings  and  leave  it  up  to 
the  committee  to  either  make  reforms 
or  for  the  Appropriations  Committee 
to  make  the  savings. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Second,  it  is  my  understanding  that 
funds  for  other  education  programs, 
title  I  of  the  Elementary  and  Second- 
ary Education  Program  Act,  the  Pell 
grant  program.  Education  of  All 
Handicapped  Children  Act,  the  State 
block  grant,  and  the  vocational  and 
adult  education  programs,  have  been 
Increased  in  the  conference  report  by 
nearly  $300  million.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Yet  I  note  on  page  23 
of  the  conference  report  the  level  of 
outlays  in  function  500.  that  is  the 
education,  training,  and  social  services, 
is  cut  by  about  $800  million  from  the 
level  of  the  Senate  resolution.  I  would 
appreciate  it  if  the  chairman  could  ex- 
plain how  we  can  retain  and  even  in- 
crease funding  levels  for  these  educa- 
tion programs,  yet  experience  an 
outlay  cut  $800  million  for  the  coming 
fiscal  year? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  am  pleased  to 
answer  that.  We  arrived  at  the  broad 


functional  totals  and  to  the  best  of  our 
ability  we  matched  programs  and  out- 
lays. Then  the  entire  budget  amount  is 
cross  walked  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  It  is  up  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  to  then  determine 
the  appropriate  fix  of  programs  and 
outlays.  We  deal  in  the  broad  totals. 
They  deal  in  the  specifics  of  individual 
programs. 

I  remind  my  good  friend  from  Rhode 
Island  that  the  education  programs 
are  forward  fimded,  meaning  that  in- 
creases in  fiscal  year  1983  budget  au- 
thority result  largely  in  increases  in 
fiscal  year  1984  outlays  for  these  pro- 
grams. Our  resolution  reflects  this. 
There  is  nothing  we  can  do  other  than 
to  assume  that  is  the  way  it  will  go  be- 
cause that  is  what  increased  budget 
authority  in  that  fimction  fits  best 

with.  

Mr.   CHAFEE.   Is  there  something 

about  the  savings  that  are  going  to 

come  from  CETA  in  that  function  500? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  I  do  not  have  an 

answer  for  that. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  All  right.  With  regard 
to  the  health  programs,  as  the  chair- 
man recalls  when  we  debated  this 
budget  resolution  on  the  floor.  I  of- 
fered amendments  that  increased  the 
outlays  over  the  next  3  fiscal  years  for 
the  immunization  program  and  for  the 
maternal  and  child  health  programs, 
and  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
was  gracious  enough  to  accept  those 
on  behalf  of  the  committee. 
Mr.  DOMENICI.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  CHAFEE.  Now,  referring  back 
to  that  same  Uble  on  page  23  under 
function  550,  health,  the  outlays  pro- 
vided in  the  conference  report  are  in- 
creased by  about  $165  million  above 
the  level  of  the  Senate  resolution. 

It  is  my  imderstanding  that  this  in- 
crease represents  increased  outlays  as 
a  result  of  entitlements,  but  that  dis- 
cretionary health  programs  would 
suffer  a  decrease  by  perhaps  $100  mil- 
lion. I  would  appreciate  the  chair- 
man's comment.  I  wish  to  do  every- 
thing possible,  as  the  chairman  knows, 
to  retain  the  levels  of  funding  in  the 
Senate  resolution  for  these  programs 
that  I  believe  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. Was  there  a  discussion  in  the 
committee  of  conference  on  how  this 
$100  million  cut  will  be  made  if.  in 
fact,  it  is  necessary? 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  I  share  his  concern  on 
the  funding  level  for  maternal  and 
child  health  care  block  grants  and  the 
child  immunization  program.  As  he 
knows,  the  resolution  allocates  enough 
appropriations  for  domestic  discretion- 
ary programs  to  fund  them  at  least  at 
the  1982  level.  In  fact,  as  I  said  in  my 
opening  statement  yesterday,  the  con- 
ference agreement  for  domestic  discre- 
tionary programs  is  actusdly  $400  mil- 
lion in  1983  outlays  higher  than  a 
strict  freeze  would  permit. 


Some  existing  programs  will  be 
stopped  and  others  will  receive  re- 
duced funding.  The  funds  available 
due  to  such  decisions  could  also  be 
used  to  fund  programs  such  as  the  two 
I  have  just  described,  the  maternal 
and  child  health  block  grants  and  the 
childhood  immunization  program.  ^ 

But  I  know  the  Senator  understands 
that  I  could  not  promise  him  that  the 
programs  will  be  funded  at  the  levels 
that  he  proposes.  That  is  going  to  be 
up  to  the  appropriators.  I  think  we 
will  all  work  together  to  see  if  it  can 
be  done. 


ISx.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  subject  is  with  regard  to  medi- 
care and  medicaid.  I  must  say  that  I 
was  very  disappointed  with  the  result 
of  the  conference.  When  I  voted  for 
the  Senate  resolution,  which  provided 
for  combined  cuts  in  these  two  pro- 
grams of  $4.7  billion,  there  was  an  ex- 
ception, and  I  might  say,  and  I  know 
the  chairman  recalls,  a  very  strong  ex- 
pectation in  the  Senate  that  the 
House  would  pass  a  level  of  cuts  in 
these  two  programs  much  less  than 
that  provided  in  the  Senate  resolution. 
This  expectation  was  much  discussed 
on  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  engaged  in  a 
colloquy  with  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Committee,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Kansas,  in  this 
regard. 

As  that  colloquy  indicated,  there  was 
an  exception  that  House  cuts  would  be 
in  the  area  of  $2  billion,  and  there  was 
thus  the  exi>ectation  that  a  House- 
Senate  compromise  would  be  in  the 
area  of  $3.5  billion.  I  expressed  the 
view  at  that  time  that  even  that  level 
of  cuts  would  be  very  hard  to  achieve 
without  affecting  beneficiaries  ad- 
versely. The  conference  report  pro- 
vides for  combined  medicare/medicaid 
cuts  of  $3.8  billion  with  an  additional 
$510  million  expected  to  be  obtained 
by  administrative  savings  within  the 
power  of  the  administration  to  achieve 
without  legislation.  This  is  a  very  high 
figure,  it  seems  to  me.  I  wish  to  serve 
notice  that,  as  a  member  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  I  am  going  to  be 
very  diligent,  very  watchful  about  the 
nature  of  the  cuts  we  make  and  make 
every  effort  to  protect  the  benefici- 
aries. 

Finally,  with  regard  to  the  low- 
income  energy  assistance  and  weather- 
ization programs.  I  would  appreciate 
the  chairman's  guidance  about  the  ef- 
fects of  the  conference  report  on  these 
two  programs;  namely,  the  low-income 
energy  assistance  and  weatherization 
programs. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  our 
assumption  is  that  these  programs 
would  be  held  at  the  fiscal  year  1982 
budget  authority  levels. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  for  his  answers  to 
the  questions  I  have  posed. 
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Mr.  £>OMENICI.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  say  that  I  am  most  appreciative  of 
the  Senator's  help  and  cooperation.  I 
am  aware  of  his  genuine  interest,  par- 
ticularly in  the  "area  of  medicare  and 
medicaid,  as  he  has  expressed  here 
today.  His  cooperation  in  helping  us 
get  through  this  very  difficult  time  is 
appreciated.  Wherever  I  can  be  of  as- 
sistance I  will  do  so.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President, 
when  Reagan's  budget  was  originally 
proposed  it  was  rejected  by  everyone 
in  Congress.  Yet  this  so-called  compro- 
mise between  Senate  Republicans  and 
House  conservatives  preserves  many  of 
its  worst  features. 

It  is  unfair,  extravagant,  and  fiscally 
irresponsible,  and  will  not  alleviate  the 
human  suffering  and  economic  loss 
from  rising  unemployment,  high  inter- 
est rates,  and  triple-digit  deficits. 

It  is  unfair  because  it  preserves  all  of 
the  Kemp-Roth-Reagan  tax  giveaways 
to  the  wealthy,  while  continuing  to 
grind  away  at  basic  Federal  services  to 
middle-income  and  needy  people. 

It  is  extravagant  because  it  increases 
spending  on  the  military  budget  by 
more  than  we  can  afford  or  really 
need. 

It  is  fiscally  irresponsible  because  it 
can  doom  us  to  $100  billion  deficits  for 
the  rest  of  Reagan's  term. 

I  do  not  support  it. 

Mr.  HOLLINOS.  Mr.  President, 
after  looking  over  the  budget  the 
President  released  in  February,  I  as- 
sumed things  could  not  get  much 
worse.  While  I  was  prepared  to  roll  up 
my  sleeves  and  help  create  a  more  sen- 
sible budget,  I  still  believed  that  the 
administration  would  come  up  with 
something  better  on  its  own. 

After  looking  over  the  conference 
report  before  the  Senate,  I  now  realize 
you  should  never  underestimate  the 
ability  of  OMB  to  make  a  sow's  purse 
out  of  a  sow's  ear. 

If  anything,  this  budget  is  worse 
than  the  first  one  and  the  economy  Is 
in  worse  shape  than  February.  Inter- 
est rates  have  not  come  down,  still 
hovering  at  16.5  percent.  Bankruptcies 
are  at  record  highs.  Unemployment  is 
nearing  record  levels.  Yet  none  of  this 
has  shaken  the  White  House  belief  in 
their  economic  program. 

Their  economic  program  Is  Just  as 
shakey  as  the  budget  now  before  us,  a 
budget  with  as  much  face-saving  as 
real  saving.  This  resolution  will  cost 
the  congressional  budget  process.  And 
that  is  a  true  irony  because  it  is  not  a 
product  of  that  statutory  process.  The 
resolution,  like  all  of  this  year's  Re- 
publican budget  predecessors,  is  large- 
ly the  work  of  the  sorcerer's  appren- 
tice, David  Stoclunan. 

Whatever  this  resolution  costs  the 
budget  process,  it  will  exact  a  price 
from  Congress,  as  well.  Congress  was 
too  timid;  not  too  timid  to  see  the 


President's  February  budget  was  unre- 
alistic; but  just  timid  enough  to  avoid 
makkig  the  basic  decisions  that  would 
have  given  us  a  budget  we  could  be- 
lieve in. 

We  could  have  done  it.  It  would  not 
have  taken  the  courage  of  a  gladiator. 
The  ^  gumption  of  a  bold  legislator 
woulp  have  been  enough.  But  there 
was  ^ot  enough  of  that  to  go  around. 

Eviin  so,  this  is  not  a  congressional 
budg  et.  It  is  a  budget  turned  on  a 
supp  y-side  lathe.  It  is— from  the  start 
and  at  the  finish— a  budget  of  the 
Laffors,  by  the  Stockmans.  for  the 
Rea^ans. 

Da  not  doubt  for  an  instant  that  the 
Pres  dent  was  deeply  involved  in  this 
bud{  et.  Beneath  his  mask  of  detach- 
ment, the  President  was  like  the  smil- 
ing woodchopper  who  throws  a  skunk 
in  the  bunkhouse  then  whistles  past 
the  tarlndow  saying  it  sure  smells  in 
ther^.  While  Republican  Members  of 
Congress  came  flying  out  the  window 
aftei;  every  new  budget  skunk,  the 
Dempcrats  were  left  inside  to  be  ac- 
cuse^ of  causing  the  disruption. 

If  the  President  was  not  always  in- 
volved in  a  person-to-person  way,  his 
presence  was  made  known  at  every 
turn  by  his  Budget  Director,  David 
Stockman.  You  would  think  Mr. 
Stoc^an  would  have  been  a  little 
pen!  ent  after  the  way  things  fell 
apar,  for  him  last  year.  In  1981.  he 
man  iged  to  convert  a  Presidential 
pledge  to  balance  the  budget  into  a 
Pres  dential  admission  that,  for  the 
sake  of  supply-side  economics,  huge 
def  idits  were  at  least  tolerable. 

And  you  would  think  Mr.  Stockman 
would  have  learned  something  from 
his  felebrated  confessions  in  the  At- 
lantic Monthly  that  he  did  not  add  up 
all  the  numbers  of  last  year's  budget. 

But  I  am  afraid  neither  last  sum- 
mer^ phantom  budget,  nor  last  au- 
tumii's  Atlantic  interview  have  reha- 
bUitited  David  Stockman.  If  he 
learmed  anything  at  all  last  year,  it 
was  now  to  practice  self-h}rpnosis.  As 
this  year's  budget  numbers  grew 
worie.  the  Budget  Director  grew 
better  at  defending  them.  And  David 
Stockman  was  defending  them  as  fast 
as  h^  could  create  them. 

je    President's    February    budget 
was  ihe  work  of  David  Stockman. 

During  the  13  private  talks  between 
Wh^  House  aides  and  Members  of 
Coiwress  on  the  budget.  White  House 
Chi^f  of  Staff  James  Baker  got  the 
ink.'  but  David  Stockman  dealt  the 
cards. 

Oa  the  evening  of  May  5.  while  the 
Senate  Budget  Committee  worked  to 
mai^  up  a  budget  resolution.  Chair- 
mai  DoMEiTici  announced  that  the 
Preiident  would  support  a  new  com- 
proifiise  the  chairman  had  Just  an- 
nouiced.  That  compromise  was  the 
wor  i  of  David  Stockman  who  had  met 
earlk^  in  the  afternoon  to  work  it  out 
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with   th^  Senate  Republican   leader- 
ship. 

By  th(! 
reached 
ready  dead. 
Yet.   wl^e 
Senate 


time  the  Stockman  budget 
the  Senate  floor,  it  was  al- 
Public  opinion  killed  it. 
the  leadership  held  the 
tn  day-long  recess,  Stoclunan 
lieutena  its  counseled  with  the  Repub- 
lican lettdership  to  produce  still  an- 
other Stbckman  budget. 

What  ihe  Budget  Director  did  in  the 
Senate,  he  did  in  the  House,  as  well.  In 
mid-May.  it  was  David  Stockman  who 
spent  2  ( lays  in  private  meetings  push- 
ing for  a  compromise  budget.  And 
after  th<  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feated all  the  budget  options,  it  was 
David  Stockman  who  fashioned  the 
Latta  budget  finally  approved  by  the 
House.   ! 

The  budget  resolution  before  the 
Senate'  right  now  rests  on  David  Stock- 
man numbers,  and  hidden  beneath 
those  numbers  are  extra  Stockman 
deficits. 

This  budget  will  have  hard  conse- 
quences for  the  economy.  Just  as  the 
process  used  to  create  the  budget  will 
have  a  tiad  effect  on  the  congressional 
budget  m-ocess. 

Since  Ronald  Reagan  came  to  office, 
the  congressional  budget  process  has 
been  treated  like  a  vacation  home.  The 
Republican  leadership  has  shown  up 
from  time  to  time,  but  they  never  lived 
within  t^e  process.  Every  major  deci- 
sion wa«  made  outside  it— in  private 
meetingp— in  private  rooms— then 
handed  back  as  a  fait  accompli. 

After  the  Senate  Budget  Committee 
reported  a  budget  resolution  in  May,  I 
called  it  nothing  but  a  truce  among 
Republicans  that  the  committee  was 
asked  t^  ratify.  That  is  really  all  it 
was.  Yet,  the  President  tells  the  public 
the  process  was  a  "Mickey  Mouse  op- 
eration.T 

Looking  back  on  it,  the  President 
was  rigqt.  But  it  was  an  operation  cre- 
ated at  Disneyland  East,  the  one  at 
1600  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Former 
Treasury  Secretary  William  Simon 
had  a  piece  in  this  morning's  Washing- 
ton Post  in  which  he  called  the  budget 
a  sham.  He  was  half  right.  I  agree  the 
number*  are  illusions.  But  Mr.  Simon 
thinks  ii  the  fault  of  the  congressional 
budget  process.  The  only  trouble  with 
the  congressional  process  is  that  the 
White  House  invaded  and  ransacked 
it.  They  worked  from  the  book  called 
"Stockman's  Rules  of  Order."  It  ruled 
out  of  order  any  tourniquets  on  the 
revenue  hemorrhage,  any  cuts  in  de- 
fense, 4ny  controls  on  controllables, 
anything  that  included  Democrats,  or 
differences  with  supply-side  thinking. 

Had  (he  White  House  allowed  the 
formal  budget  process  to  work  its  will, 
we  would  have  a  very  different,  more 
realistic  budget  than  the  one  we  have 
right  now. 

So  there  are  two  important  facts 
about  this  budget  we  should  all  keep 
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in  mind.  First  it  is  a  sham  document 
based  on  numbers  calculated  to  the 
best  advantage  of  supply-side  dogma. 

Second,  with  the  economy  in  terrible 
shape,  this  budget  does  not  fairly  dis- 
tribute the  sacrifice  needed  for  recov- 
ery. It  is  a  budget  that  divides  the  very 
poor  from  the  very  wealthy  by  multi- 
plying the  distance  between  them. 

In  the  face  of  terrible  economic 
problems,  what  we  needed  most  this 
year  was  a  budget  built  on  a  serious 
concern  over  what  was  happening  to 
the  country.  Washington  needed  to 
listen  and  boldly  respond  to  what  the 
American  people  were  saying  about 
the  problems  in  the  economy. 

Unfortunately,  the  legion  of  dissent 
ing  voices  were  muffled  by  the  louder 
shouts  of  supply-side  advocates,  and 
their  chants  about  the  evils  of  devi- 
ation from  supply-side  thinking. 

So,  what  we  have  is  not  a  credit  to 
open  government  as  much  as  it  is  a 
testament  to  the  closed  loop  of  Kemp- 
Roth  taxes  and  Laf fer  curves. 

The  administration's  only  positive 
claim  so  far  about  the  effect  of  its  eco- 
nomic program  has  been  the  drop  in 
inflation.  But  the  question  remains,  is 
the  lower  inflation  a  durable  product 
of  the  Reagan  program,  or  a  reaction 
to  the  Reagan  recession?  Moreover,  of 
what  benefit  to  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant sectors  of  the  economy  is  a 
lower  inflation  rate  if  real  interest 
rates  are  at  historic  high  levels? 

The  consumer  price  index  increased 
by  1  percent  in  May,  an  annual  rate  of 
over  12  percent— an  inflation  rate  back 
in  double  digits.  During  the  first  4 
months  of  this  year  prices  had  in- 
creased by  only  0.4  percent,  or  an  aver- 
age of  0.1  percent  per  month.  Much  of 
the  slowdown  In  inflation  early  in  1982 
was  the  result  of  good  luck  in  food 
prices  as  food  supplies  were  plentiful; 
recession  and  a  worldwide  oil  glut  re- 
duced the  price  of  energy  products; 
and  continued  high-interest  rates  and 
a  recession  in  the  construction  indus- 
try that  stopped  the  rise  in  house 
prices. 

These  effects  were  necessarily  tem- 
porary and  substantially  overstated 
the  progress  achieved  in  reducing  in- 
flation. Unless  the  administration  was 
proposing  a  permanent  recession,  the 
low  inflation  rates  in  early  1982  could 
not  be  maintained. 

The  administration  does  not  have  a 
program  to  lower  inflation  except 
through  considerable  economic  pain. 
Just  look  at  the  rates  of  real  interest 
we  have  now  compared  to  historic 
trends.  In  1980,  real  interest  rates 
were  minus  2  percent.  In  May  of  this 
year  the  real  interest  rate  was  plus  5.7 
percent.  The  lower  inflation  may  be 
good  for  the  economy  but  that  does 
not  mean  much  to  the  housing  indus- 
try, manufactuerers  of  durable  goods, 
industries  which  borrow  to  make  cap- 
ital investments  needed  to  improve 
productivity,  and  other  interest-sensi- 


tive sectors  of  the  economy  who  are 
living— and  dying— with  the  highest 
real  rates  of  interest  in  the  Nation's 
history.  This  country  needs  a  program 
to  increase  productivity  growth  and  a 
long-term  reduction  in  inflation.  And 
that  requires  a  meaningful  budget. 

Reviewing  the  history  of  this  year's 
budget  process,  there  are  enough 
doubtful  economics  to  suggest  that  the 
"last  Laffer"  may  yet  take  the  form  of 
a  plague  on  both  Houses  of  Congress. 
There  are  serious  problems  with  this 
budget.  Just  as  there  were  serious 
problems  with  the  Republican  budgets 
that  preceded  them.  We  need  to  take  a 
close  look  at  those  problems  beginning 
with  the  President's  February  budget. 

REAGAN-STOCKMAM  PKBRUAST  BUDOR 

By  any  measure,  the  President's 
February  budget  was  a  disaster.  Sena- 
tor Laxalt  called  the  projected  defi- 
cits, numbing.  Senator  Armstrong,  a 
Republican  member  of  the  Senate 
Budget  Committee  conceded.  "We 
cannot  live  with  deficits  of  the  magni- 
tude of  those  projected  in  the  Presi- 
dent's budget."  Allen  Sinai  of  Data 
Resources.  Inc..  cautioned.  "We  are 
walking  the  brink  and  it  is  very  worri- 
some. One  thing  is  for  sure.  Without 
adjustments  now  in  the  current  thrust 
of  policies,  the  U.S.  economy  runs  the 
risk  of  a  major  collapse,  unprecedent- 
ed in  the  post  war  period." 

As  bad  as  the  budget  looked  on  the 
surface,  it  was  even  worse  when  ana- 
lyzed: 

The  Reagan-Stockman  budget  relied 
on  unrealistic  economic  assumptions. 
Even  the  Oang  of  17.  with  is  relatively 
optimistic  assumptions— based  primar- 
ily on  CBO  economics— was  more  real- 
istic about  the  likely  economic  out- 
look: 
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Using  these  unrealistic  economic  as- 
simiptions.  the  administration  artifi- 
cially lowered  its  spending  estimates 


by  $105  billion  over  fiscal  years  1983  to 
1985. 

The  budget  also  assumed  lower 
spending  for  many  other  programs 
based  on  technical  factors.  CBO  calcu- 
lated that  the  administration  under- 
priced  its  spending  by  $77  billion  over 
fiscal  years  1982  to  1985  for  these 
technical  reasons. 

The  budget  assumed  $54  billion  in 
receipts  from  OCS  leasing  fiscal  years 
1983  to  1985.  over  $13  billion  more 
than  estimated  by  CBO. 

Interest  costs  were  underestimated 
this  time  by  $50  billion  over  the  3-year 
period. 

Defense  spending  was  artificially 
low.  CBO  calculated  the  time  level  of 
spending  would  be  $8.9  billion  higher 
over  fiscal  years  1982  to  1985  than  the 
administration  stated. 

Farm  price  support  pajmnents  were 
underpriced  by  nearly  $16  billion  over 
the  fiscal  years  1982  to  1985  period. 

In  addition,  the  Reagsin  budget 
made  a  series  of  spending  cuts  which 
had  no  possibility  of  enactment  or 
could  be  classified  as  creative  account- 
ing. 

The  budget  assumed  $9.8  billion  in 
new  user  fees— fiscal  years  1983  to 
1985— which  are  extremely  unlikely  to 
be  enacted. 

Reagan  proposed  cutting  education 
programs  and  student  assistance  by 
almost  half  compared  to  fiscal  year 
1981,  food  stamps  by  $7  billion  over  3 
years— on  top  of  the  $2  billion  in  cuts 
made  last  year— and  child  nutrition 
programs  by  $1.5  billion  over  3  years. 

The  budget  assumed  cuts  in  Amtrak, 
mass  transit,  and  Coast  Guard  capital 
improvement  programs  despite  wide- 
spread support  for  these  activities. 

Reagan  proposed  cuts  of  $5  billion  in 
medicare  and  medicaid  in  fiscal  year 
1983  and  in  the  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  by  ^1.2  billion  next 
year. 

A  total  savings  of  $16  billion  over  3 
years  was  attributed  to  creative  ac- 
counting in  the  sale  of  Federal  land— 
$9  billion— unspecified  debt  collec- 
tion—$4  billion— and  reduction  in 
waste  fraud,  and  abuse— $3  billion. 

Worst  of  all,  the  Reagan  budget  did 
not  put  us  on  a  glide  path  to  a  bal- 
anced budget,  but  rather  insured  that 
we  would  have  $130  billion  deficits  in 
each  of  the  next  3  years. 

stockman's  sEif  ate  budget 

The  budget  assumed  the  full  $16  bil- 
lion administration  savings  from  sale 
of  Federal  land,  reduction  in  waste, 
fraud,  and  abuse,  and  unspecified  debt 
collection  despite  no  clear  or  convinc- 
ing plan  on  how  they  will  be  achieved. 

It  succeeded  in  producing  a  fiscal 
year  1985  deficit  of  $67.2  billion,  an  in- 
appropriately large  deficit  and  a  far 
cry  from  the  balanced  budget  some  of 
us  started  to  write  only  a  few  months 
ago. 
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The  budget  assumed  $108  billion  in 
increased  taxes  yet  left  the  third  year 
of  the  personal  tax  cut  off-limits, 
thereby  making  it  extremely  improb- 
able that  the  full  amount  of  the  in- 
creased revenue  will  even  lie  realized. 

The  budget  does  not  make  fair  cuts 
where  they  are  needed— in  the  auto- 
matic cost-of-living  adjustments  and  in 
the  defense  budget.  It  singles  out  Gov- 
ernment employees,  past  and  present, 
and  veterans  for  COLA  reductions  and 
gives  the  Defense  Department  7  per- 
cent growth. 

LATTA-STOCKMAM  BUDGET 

In  addition  to  the  policies  embodied 
in  the  House-passed  budget,  it  was 
fraught  with  technical  errors  and  cler- 
ical mistakes. 

The  budget  understated  the  deficits 
by  $28.3  billion  over  3  years  because  it 
underestimated  -  defense  spending— 
$5.5  billion— overestimated  receipts 
from  OCS  leasing- $10.2  billion— and 
understated  interest  costs— $7.1  bil- 
lion. It  also  made  over  a  dozen  other 
technical  errors  which,  together,  un- 
derstated spending  by  $5.2  billion  over 
3  years. 

In  fiscal  year  1982  alone,  the  budget 
underestimated  outlays  by  $14.6  bil- 
lion by  rejecting  CBO  estimates  of 
spending  for  defense,  farm  price  sup- 
port payments,  medicare,  social  securi- 
ty, OCS  leasing,  and  interest  on  the 
public  debt. 

The  budget  assumed  cuts  that  were 
practically  or  politically  unattainable: 

Space  and  science  programs  were 
fimded  at  levels  that  would  have  re- 
quired a  25  to  30  percent  cut  in  the 
number  of  Space  Shuttle  flights  over 
the  next  3  years,  many  of  which  are 
related  to  national  security. 

The  budget  assumed  $7.5  billion  in 
user  fees  from  such  sources  as  inland 
waterways  and  deep  water  ports,  nu- 
clear waste  disposal,  recreation  and 
boating. 

The  dairy  price  support  program  was 
assumed  to  be  cut  by  $1.7  billion  over 
3  years  yet  no  mention  was  made  of 
how  this  could  be  accomplished. 

The  budget  assumed  the  administra- 
tion's estimate  of  savings  from  unspec- 
ified debt  collection  and  reduction  of 
waste,  fraud,  and  abuse.  It  went  fur- 
ther than  the  administration  by  as- 
smning  $0.3  billion  from  sale  of  Feder- 
al land  on  top  of  the  $9  billion  in  the 
Reagan  budget. 

The  budget  assumed  $2.4  billion  in 
savings  from  foreign  aid  over  3  years, 
again  without  any  indication  of  where 
these  cuts  could  be  made. 

The  Federal  subsidies  for  the  Postal 
Service  were  eliminated— $2.7  billion— 
and  employment  and  training  pro- 
grams were  cut  substantially— $1.6  bil- 
lion-funding for  the  guaranteed  stu- 
dent loan  program  was  reduced— $1.2 
billion— and  law  enforcement  activities 
would  have  been  cut— $1  billion. 


ITOCKMAN  CONrERENCE  AGREEMEI«T 

Thd  conference  agreement  suffers 
from  the  worst  of  both  House  and 
Sena  e  budgets.  It  ignores  reality,  mis- 
direc  s  limited  resources,  and  sweeps 
the  r  (St  of  the  problem  under  the  rug. 

Thi  (  conference  agreement  budget 
unde^tates  the  true  size  of  the  deficit. 
Eveni  if  all  the  policy  assumptions  in 
the  resolution  become  law— which  is 
highly  improbable— the  deficits,  as  es- 
timated by  CBO,  would  be  $113.8  bil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1982,  $116.4  in  fiscal 
year  1983.  $104.6  in  fiscal  year  1984. 
and  192.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Acoording  to  the  CBO.  the  budget 
overrates  revenues,  even  with  the  $98 
billion  in  assumed  tax  increases,  by 
$39  trillion  in  fiscal  year  1982  to  1985 
and  understates  outlays  by  $35  billion 
over  '  he  same  period. 

CBD  estimates  of  spending  are  re- 
Jectei  I.  leading  to  artificially  lower 
spen<  ing  in  areas  such  as  defense— 
$8.9  billion— OCS  receipts— $11.4  bil- 
lion-»civil  service  retirement— $1.3  bil- 
lion-fsocial  security— $0.4  billion— im- 
empl0yment  insurance— $0.6  billion— 
and  ifiterest  costs— $11.9  billion. 

In  kddition  to  underpricing  the  de- 
fensel  budget,  the  conference  agree- 
ment] assumes  unrealistlcally  low  infla- 
tion Bi  defense  procurement  and  it  ig- 
nores the  historical  cost  growth  of 
weapons  programs  due  to  design 
changes. 

Thf  defense  budget  assumes  50  per- 
cent absorption  of  the  DOD  pay  raise, 
an  Historically  unprecedented  level. 
The  1 10-year  average  absorption  is 
about  20  percent  and  in  fiscal  year 
1982.|no  absorption  was  required. 

The  combination  of  high  absorption 
and  unrealistic  outlay  estimates  could 
lead  io  cuts  in  defense  readiness  next 
year  pf  over  $3  billion  more  than  con- 
taineq  in  the  conference  report.  Un- 
derestimates of  defense  spending 
nearly  always  made  up  for  by  cutting 
readness  programs. 

Thf  conference  agreement  assumes 
morg  savings  in  entitlement  programs 
than  it  requires  to  be  saved  through 
recoilciliation.  In  fiscal  year  1983.  for 
instaice,  the  budget  assumes  cuts  in 
medl;are  of  $3.6  billion  yet  the  Fi- 
nanc;  Committee  is  directed  to  save 
only  $3.16  billion.  Similarly,  the 
budg  et  assumes  cuts  in  food  stamps  of 
$949  million  yet  requires  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  to  save  only  $779  mil- 
lion. Further,  guaranteed  student 
loan*  are  assumed  to  be  cut  yet  there 
is  n6  reconciliation  directive  to  the 
Labo  r  and  Human  Resources  Commit- 
tee s  t  all.  This  lack  of  enforceability  is 
a  cr  tical  flaw  in  this  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

The  budget  assumes  $7.5  billion  in 
user  fees  similar  to  those  in  the 
House-passed  budget.  Many  commit- 
tees rejected  similar  user  fees  last  year 
and  these  user  fees  are  not  reconciled 
to  aiy  committee,  thereby  further  de- 
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The  bidget  assumes  large  unspeci- 
fied reductions  in  programs  ranging 
from  foteign  aid  to  general  govern- 
ment. Aal  was  demonstrated  last  year, 
unspecified  savings  have  an  uncanny 
ability  to  disappear  at  the  last 
moment.  | 

Despite  all  its  faults.  House  Republi- 
can Leader  Robert  Michzl  has  said  of 
this  conference  report.  "With  all  the 
blood,  sweat,  and  tears  that  went  into 
this  thiiig,  I  think  we  can  sell  some 
people  on^  swallowing  hard  and  voting 
for  it  in  Efficient  numbers." 

Maybe  so.  But  he  will  not  be  able  to 
sell  the  Nation  on  the  insufficient 
numbers  the  budget  itself  contains. 
This  budget  is  a  squandered  opportu- 
nity. It  wastes  the  chance  to  make 
some  hooest  corrections  in  the  econo- 
my. It  is  I  not  tough  enough.  We  had  a 
chance  t<i  do  better. 

Just  2  jdays  after  the  President  re- 
leased hi^  February  budget.  I  offered  a 
sulMtitute.  My  plan  was  tough  and 
credible.  {But  it  was  also  fair  and  rea- 
sonable, k  plan  Federal  Reserve  Chair- 
man Paul  Volcker  said,  "would  have  a 
galvanizing   effect   on   the   markets." 
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would  have  moderately  re- 
growth  in  defense  spending 
jeopardizing  readiness.  The 
matter  how  much  we  might 
to  spend,  we  can  only  buy  so 
a  given  year.  As  evidence  of 
that.  I  wbuld  point  to  the  $33.8  billion 
in  unobligated  balance  for  defense  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  1982.  That  figure 
would  Have  grown  to  $43.1  billion 
under  tiie  President's  February  de- 
fense bU'  Iget  for  fiscal  1983. 

Seconc ,  my  plan  would  have  put  a  1- 
year  freize  on  the  automatic  cost-of- 
living  adjustment  (COLA)  on  social  se- 
curity a^d  several  other  entitlement 
program*.  The  social  security  COLA 
freeze  would  have  been  a  temporary, 
specific  suspension  of  benefit  in- 
creases—not  a  cut  in  benefit.  And  it 
would  hftve  produced  results,  strength- 
ening the  trust  funds  without  inflict- 
ing hardship  on  beneficiaries. 

It  is  in)portant  to  remember  that  the 
automatic  cost-of-living  increase  was 
not  even]  put  into  operation  until  1975. 
We  did  not  increase  social  security  in 
the  Great  Society  when  Lyndon  John- 
son proifded  the  last  balanced  budget 
in  1968-^9. 

The  temporary  freeze  would  have 
not  been  a  penalty  directed  at  anyone. 
Rather,  it  would  have  been  a  realistic 
way  of  preventing  inflation-driven 
annual  increases  from  threatening  the 
welfare  of  either  the  beneficiaries  or 
the  system  itself. 

Third,  my  plan  would  have  canceled 
the  thiid  installment  of  the  Kemp- 
Roth  tac  cut.  It  was  not  a  step  to  in- 
crease tiixes,  but  rather  would  have 


simply  let  stand  the  two  tax  cuts  al- 
ready provided  under  last  year's  tax 
legislation.  But  that  feature  of  my 
plan  met  intractable  opposition  from 
the  White  House. 

I  argued— and  continue  to  main- 
tain—that whatever  modest  gain  tax- 
payers might  derive  from  a  slightly 
smaller  tax  bill,  they  will  lose  still 
more  to  deficit-driven  high-interest 
rates  on  anything  they  buy  on  credit. 
If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the  rela- 
tive trade-off  between  a  tax  cut  and 
high  interest  rates,  consider  this  ex- 
ample. 

A  one-earner  married  couple  with 
two  dependents  and  an  income  of 
$20,000  will  receive  $371  in  calendar 
1983  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut.  Let  us 
say  that  same  family  has  a  mortgage 
at  17  percent.  If  that  mortgage  rate 
declined  to  14  percent— a  rate  estimat- 
ed by  a  Salomon  Bros,  economist  as 
the  level  necessary  to  trigger  a  recov- 
ery in  the  housing  industry— that 
family  would  save  $1,685  annually  on  a 
$60,000  mortgage. 

This  is,  of  course,  only  an  illustra- 
tion. But  there  is  a  sizable  difference 
between  the  $371  the  family  will  get 
because  the  President  has  stublx>mly 
insisted  on  his  tax  plan,  and  the  $1,685 
the  family  will  not  get  because  the 
President  has  stubbornly  insisted  on 
his  tax  plan. 

If  we  had  cut  the  deficit  by  eliminat- 
ing the  third  year  of  the  tax  cut, 
people  could  have  profited  more  from 
lower  interest  rates  than  from  the  tax 
cut  itself. 

The  President  would  argue,  as  he 
has  so  many  times  before,  that  the  tax 
cut  will  lead  to  greater  personal  sav- 
ings upon  which  business  will  be  able 
to  draw  for  investment  in  job-produc- 
ing expansion. 

Will  it? 

The  evidence  suggests  that  families 
do  not  tend  to  save  personal  tax  reduc- 
tions which  occur  because  of  lower  tax 
rates.  In  1981,  the  personal  savings 
rate  was  5.3  percent.  In  the  first  quar- 
ter of  1982,  the  rate  is  5.5  percent,  not 
a  statistically  significant  change. 

Moreover,  Murray  Weidenbaum,  the 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Council 
of  Economic  Advisers  is  telling  us  we 
will  need  a  high  level  of  consumer  sav- 
ings to  sustain  a  recovery,  while  the 
chief  economist  of  the  Conunerce  De- 
partment is  saying  "a  lot  of  people  in 
the  administration  might  hope  that  all 
of  the  tax  cut  will  be  spent." 

Supply-side  economics  has  become  a 
theoretical  rubberband,  with  purists 
arguing  that  everyone  will  save  their 
tax  cuts  to  save  the  economy,  while 
another  group  of  supply-siders  says 
they  hope  everyone  will  spend  their 
tax  cut  to  save  the  reputation  of 
supply-side  economics.  Supply-siders 
have  their  fingers  crossed  that  the 
rubberband  will  not  snap  until  Novem- 
ber 3. 


With  all  the  serious  supply-side 
problems,  people  were  still  reluctant 
to  buck  the  President.  So  Congress 
would  not  go  along  with  my  plan.  In 
fact,  some  people  in  my  own  party  told 
me  to  keep  still,  and  not  make  waves. 
Yet,  the  fact  is  my  plan  would  have 
brought  us  a  balanced  budget  by  1985 
because  it  made  cuts  where  the  big 
outlays  were.  People  did  not  want  to 
hear  that  because  they  worried  about 
the  political  risles  involved.  Well,  I  re- 
member Harry  Truman  saying  once 
that.  "I  never  give  them  hell.  I  just 
tell  the  truth  and  they  think  it's  heU." 

The  basic  truth  of  the  Hollings  plan 
was  that  it  would  have  put  our  feet  to 
the  fire.  No  doubt  about  it.  But  that  is 
why  we  are  here,  to  make  the  hard 
choices  for  the  benefit  of  the  overall 
picture.  I  see  no  reason  why  we  could 
not  have  taken  the  steps  already  taken 
by  many  States,  cities,  and  private  or- 
ganizations. 

In  the  face  of  rough  economic 
weather,  Oregon  called  a  special  ses- 
sion of  its  legislature  to  cut  its  budget 
and  raise  taxes  to  head  off  its  project- 
ed State  deficit.  Among  the  steps  they 
took  was  to  save  $34  million  in  reve- 
nues by  postponing  for  6  months  the 
planned  lowering  of  State  Income  tax 
withholding  rates. 

Other  States  have  also  acted.  Wis- 
consin has  raised  taxes.  A  recent  Tax 
Foundation  estimate  shows  that  18 
States  have  increased  their  taxes  by  a 
total  of  $4  billion.  Michigan,  Minneso- 
ta, Nebraska,  Vermont,  and  Washing- 
ton have  all  raised  State  income  taxes. 

The  upshot  of  these  changes  is  that 
while  State  governments  understand 
that  increases  are  unpopular,  they 
have  shown  the  vision  and  discipline 
necessary  to  see  their  States  through 
the  economic  downturn. 

Cities  have  taken  similar  steps.  In 
January  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee of  the  Congress  sampled  50  large 
cities  to  examine  what  actions  they 
had  taken  to  balance  their  budgets. 
The  survey  fovmd  that  40  percent  of 
the  responding  cities  had  increased 
their  tax  rates.  Only  four  of  the  cities 
had  reduced  taxes.  When  the  U.S. 
Conference  of  Mayors  polled  100  cities 
early  last  November  they  found  that 
41  percent  of  the  cities  they  contacted 
had  raised  taxes. 

What  the  cities  and  States  are  doing 
at  the  public  level,  both  business  and 
labor  have  been  doing  in  the  private 
sector.  Businesses  have  increased  man- 
agement savings.  Labor  has  joined  in 
with  glvebacks.  In  January  of  1981. 
General  Tire  and  the  United  Rubber 
Workers  worked  out  a  wage  cut  pack- 
age. In  October  of  1981,  International 
Paper  and  the  International  Wood- 
workers of  America  agreed  to  a  20-per- 
cent wage  cut  to  avert  a  plant  closing. 
This  year.  Ford  and  the  UAW  negoti- 
ated a  pact  dealing  with  wage  in- 
creases and  cost-of-living  adjustments. 


None  of  these  steps,  public  or  pri- 
vate, have  been  easy  to  take.  But  all 
share  a  common  characteristic.  They 
illustrate  what  happens  when  con- 
cerned groups  clearly  identify  a  prob- 
lem and  do  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
correct  it. 

Washington  has  been  unable  to  do 
those  things  this  year  largely  because 
the  White  House  was  not  a  willing 
partner.  This  budget  was  played  out 
from  a  White  House  game  plan  under 
White  House  rules. 

What  we  have  in  this  conference 
report  is  a  budget  that  is  not  believ- 
able, and  a  congressional  budget  proc- 
ess heaped  with  ridicule.  We  already 
luiow  what  the  President  thinks  of  the 
process.  His  top  counselor,  Ed  Meese, 
has  even  suggested  that  the  President 
be  given  a  line-item  veto.  I  do  not 
know  why.  The  White  House  with  its 
deferral  and  rescission  powers  and  but- 
toned-down  budget  procedures  already 
dominates  the  budget  to  an  imperial 
extent. 

So  it  is  a  White  House  budget,  and 
you  would  expect  the  administration 
would  be  dripping  confidence.  But,  Ed 
Meese  told  reporters  in  May  that  the 
White  House  might  have  to  look  at  al- 
ternative measures  if  the  program  did 
not  work  out.  He  want  on  to  say.  how- 
ever, "It  is  better  not  to  discuss"  those 
alternatives. 

Next,  we  have  Treasury  Secretary 
Regan  telling  the  Washington  Post 
that,  for  the  last  3  months,  he  has 
been  putting  together  other  plans  be- 
cause, in  his  words, you  cannot 

wait  until  someone  says,  you  luiow,  we 
are  in  a  crisis,  let  us  change.  And  you 
say,  to  what?" 

Along  comes  House  Minority  Leader 
Bob  Michel  putting  a  big  distance  be- 
tween himself  and  the  budget.  "I 
think  it  has  been  overemphasized  as  to 
how  much  we,  in  what  we  are  doing 
here  on  the  budget  thing,  influence 
the  mopey  markets." ' 

But,  it  was  left  to  other  guiding 
forces  behind  this  budget,  the  White 
House  political  director.  Edward  Rol- 
lins, and  Republican  national  chair- 
man, Richard  Richards,  to  have  the 
final  word  on  the  budget's  authentici- 
ty. They  have  told  their  party  leaders 
not  to  expect  an  economic  upturn,  and 
to  go  ahead  and  shift  the  blame  for 
the  recession  to  the  Democrats. 

The  economy  has  been  choking  on 
the  supply-side  menu  while  the  White 
House  has  decided  to  let  it  cough  a 
little  more  in  the  hope  that  everything 
will  come  out  all  right.  It  makes  you 
think  the  White  House  is  more  con- 
cerned about  their  restaurant  than 
about  the  patrons. 

Amid  all  the  doubts  about  this 
budget  and  the  process  that  created  it, 
we  are  hearing  again  about  a  constitu- 
tional amendment  to  balance  the 
budget.  Such  an  amendment  might 
work,  and  I  am  willing  to  give  it  a 
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chance.  But.  it  is  no  guarantee  the 
budget  will  be  balanced.  Furthermore, 
the  problem  is  here  and  now— not  2  or 
3,  or  6  years  from  now. 

If  the  public  wants  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  balance  the  budget,  it 
is  fine  with  me.  My  point  is  that  no 
new  layer  of  arcane  procedures  will 
improve  the  situation.  We  already 
have  procedures  enough.  If  we  will  use 
them,  if  the  White  House  will  honor 
them,  we  will  have  Just  as  good  a 
chance  of  balancing  the  budget  as  we 
would  with  an  amendment.  But,  that 
decision  will  be  made  in  a  few  days. 
The  decision  we  must  make  now  is  on 
this  conference  report. 

I  am  afraid  that  choice  has  already 
been  made.  It  was  made  the  day  the 
White  House  took  over  the  budget 
process,  and  the  pollsters  took  over 
politics.  We  got  ourselves  trapped  be- 
tween the  Reagan  rule  and  the  poll- 
sters rule.  The  Reagan  rule  says,  "No 
way,  but  our  way,"  and  the  pollsters' 
rule  says,  "If  you  have  to  make  a 
choice,  find  another  issue." 

Together,  they  have  left  Congress 
with  a  budget  that  cannot  be  trusted, 
and  a  budget  that  wUl  not  work. 

I  will  vote  against  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  in  favor  of  adopting  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  as  set  out  in 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 

The  total  outlays  called  for  in  this 
budget  are  $769.8  billion,  with  $665.9 
billion  in  revenues,  resulting  in  a  pro- 
jected deficit  for  fiscal  year  1983  of 
$103.9  billion.  This  is  a  much  higher 
deficit  figure  than  I  would  like,  par- 
ticularly when  it  will  bring  the  public 
debt  figure  up  to  $1.29  trillion. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  President,  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  spend- 
ing, the  tax  burden,  and  the  deficit 
would  be  far,  far  higher  if  it  were  not 
for  the  actions  undertaken  by  this  ad- 
ministration and  carried  forward 
under  this  budget  resolution.  This 
budgetary  blueprint  calls  for  addition- 
al spending  reductions  of  approxi- 
mately $14  billion  in  domestic  pro- 
grams, including  measures  to  restrain 
runaway  growth  in  the  cost  of  various 
entitlement  programs.  It  calls  for  cut- 
backs in  defense  spending  of  $5.5  bil- 
lion from  the  levels  originally  sought 
by  President  Reagan.  Franldy,  this  is 
more  of  a  defense  cut  than  I  would 
like,  considering  the  ominous  nature 
of  the  Soviet  threat,  and  the  need  to 
rebuild  our  defense  strength  after 
years  of  neglect  under  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration; however,  I  recognize  the 
necessity  of  budgetary  restraint  in  all 
areas  if  we  are  to  hold  down  the  size  of 
the  deficit,  thereby  reducing  Federal 
borrowing  and  the  pressure  on  interest 
rates. 

In  addition  to  these  spending  cuts. 
Mr.  President,  this  budget  resolution 
provides  for  legislative  action  to  in- 
crease tax  revenue.  Again,  this  is  a 


step  that  I  regret  to  be  necessary,  but 
it  is  in  fact  necessary  that  some  addi- 
tion)! revenue  be  raised  in  order  to 
narr  >w  the  gap  between  spending  and 
revenues.  Yet,  we  must  guard  against 
simp  ly  shifting  the  burden  to  the  tax- 
paye  rs,  as  that  would  inhibit  economic 
reco'  ery,  stifle  productivity-enhancing 
invei  tments,  and  completely  abdicate 
the  need  for  Congress  to  exercise 
fiscal  responsibility  on  the  spending 
side  bf  the  budget. 

M^.  President,  this  budget  is  not  per- 
fect, but  as  indicated  by  the  surge  in 
the  stock  market  when  the  House 
passed  this  resolution,  it  should  send  a 
sign^  to  the  financial  markets  that 
the  Federal  Government  is  serious 
about  reducing  Government  spending. 
It  makes  clear  that  the  goal  of  both 
the  president  and  Congress  is  to  bring 
the  budget  into  closer  balance  without 
unnecessarily  increasing  taxes.  This 
goal  j  will  be  accomplished  by  reducing 
Government  spending  in  all  areas,  es- 
pecially those  where  waste,  abuses, 
and  I  spiraling  program  growth  are 
present. 

initiatives    embodied    in    this 
\t  are  but  another  step  toward 
:r    fiscal    responsibility,    which 
Id   reinforce   monetary   restraint 
and  help  trigger  a  substantial  decline 
in  interest  rates.  This  lowering  of  in- 
terest rates  will  allow  many  Americans 
to  purchase  homes,  automobiles,  and 
other  durable  goods  that  have  been 
beyc^d  their  reach  due  to  the  high 
on    mortgage    and    consumer 
This  in  turn  will  put  many 
leans  back  to  work  in  the  hous- 
automobile,   and   related   indus- 
With  the  increased  business  ac- 
other  businesses  will  be  able  to 
workers  that  have  been  tempo- 
unemployed.     Moreover,     the 
it  high  levels  of  business  hank- 
ies  should   be   reduced,   as   the 
imy  revives  and  interest  costs  di- 
ih. 
President,  this  budget  is  essen- 
o  the  recovery  of  the  American 
imy.  While  it  is  not  everything 
that  I  would  like,  I  think  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Senate  pass  this  measure, 
in  order  that  we  can  move  forward 
with  the  even  more  critical  decisions 
on  upcoming  appropriations  bills  and 
legislation  to  restrain  growth  in  the 
entnlement  programs.  I  would  also  re- 
itertte  my  strong  support  of  the  bal- 
anced  budget   constitutional   amend- 
mei|t  which  is  now  pending  on  the 
Senftte  Calendar.  I  am  pleased  to  be 
the  principal  author  of  this  proposal 
and  am  firmly  convinced  that  such  an 
amendment  is  necessary  if  we  are  to  be 
sucdessful  in  the  ultimate  objective  of 
balancing  the  budget  and  keeping  it  in 
bailee.  It  is  my  hope  that  the  Senate 
will  take  up  and  pass  this  proposed 
amendment  within  the  next  few  days. 
Mf.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
ten  ay  the  chairman  of  the  Budget 
Cot  imittee  told  us  of  letters  he  re- 
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ceived  from  Secretary  of  Defense, 
Caspar  Weinberger,  and  Interior  Sec- 
retary, James  Watt,  defending  the  use 
of  the  administration  estimates  of  de- 
fense spending  and  OCS  receipts  con- 
tained in  this  conference  agreement. 

Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  Director  of  the  Con- 
gressionil  Budget  Office,  has  stated 
that  the  administration  estimates  are 
exaggerated  in  both  these  areas.  The 
nonpart^an  CBO,  which  we  have 
relied  oa  for  impartial  analysis  since 
the  begiruiing  of  the  budget  process, 
estimates  that  defense  spending  in  the 
resolution  is  imderstated  by  a  total  of 
$8.9  billibn  over  the  fiscal  year  1982-85 
period,  likewise,  CBO  states  that  re- 
ceipts from  OCS  leasing  are  overstated 
by  $ll.g|  billion.  These  two  elements 
alone  contribute  to  an  artificial  deficit 
reduction  of  $20.8  billion. 

The  CBO  estimate  of  defense  spend- 
ing for  the  current  year  is  not  based 
on  a  letier  from  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, ll  is  based  on  8  months  of 
actual  spending  data.  Using  actual 
spending  through  May  1982,  CBO  esti- 
mates mat  DOD  outlays  for  fiscal 
year  19t2  are  already  running  at  a 
$185.5  billion  annual  rate.  To  meet  the 
DOD  estimate,  defense  programs  in 
the  remaining  4  months  of  this  year 
would  hiave  to  be  cut  by  $4  billion.  I 
ask,  \\oM  likely  is  that  to  occur? 

On  th^  matter  of  OCS  receipts,  the 
CBO  is  ^ot  alone  in  believing  the  ad- 
mlnistrskion  is  overly  optimistic.  The 
General!  Accounting  Office,  in  a  report 
dated  Jane  8,  1982,  stated  that  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  administration  esti- 
mates of  OCS  receipts  will  be  achieved 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  This  conclusion  is 
based  primarily  on  the  administra- 
tion's u9e  of  a  new  and  untested  meth- 
odology! to  predict  OCS  bonuses.  This 
new  method  resulted  in  fiscal  year 
1983  estimates  that  are  twice  the  level 
expected  to  occur  this  year,  an  in- 
crease Which  the  GAO  terms  "unprec- 
edented!" 

It  is  iconic  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  ^  Committee  rejects  a  CBO 
methodology  for  forecasting  revenues 
yet  accepts  without  question  an  un- 
tried administration  method  for  pre- 
dicting DCS  receipts  which  even  the 
GAO  h^  said  yields  unprecedented  re- 
sults.    I 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of 
the  siunmary  of  the  GAO  report  be 
printed  p  the  Recori). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary w>s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoroj  as  follows: 

The  Co^ptholueh  General's  Report— Out- 
look »OR  Achieving  Fiscal  Year  1983 
Oftshc^re  Revenue  Estimate— Possible 
BUT  not  Ljkely 

DIGEST 

In  February  1982,  the  Administration  an- 
nounced] that  projected  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  revenues  would  be  $18  billion  for 
fiscal  yaar  1983.  While  offshore  revenues 
are  expected  to  increase  under  Interior's  ac- 
celerated leasing  program,  various  groups 


have  taken  exception  to  the  magnitude  of 
the  projected  increase  suggesting  that 
achieving  the  $18  billion  was  improbable 
and  that  the  large  estimate  was,  in  reality,  a 
technique  to  reduce  projected  budget  defi- 
cits. 

Subsequently,  in  April  1982.  the  Adminis- 
tration announced  that  it  had  reduced  its 
$18  billion  estimate  to  $15.7  billion.  Ap- 
proximately $400  million  of  the  reduction 
resulted  from  Interior's  decision  to  postpone 
one  lease  sale  and  to  drop  another  from  the 
lease  schedule  for  fiscal  year  1983.  The  re- 
maining $1.9  billion  reduction  is  not  allocat- 
ed to  a  specific  sale  or  provision  of  the  pro- 
gram but,  according  to  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement and  Budget  (OMB),  is  an  overall 
reduction  reflecting  the  uncertainty  of  the 
estimate,  in  view  of  the  current  oil  price  sit- 
uation: the  public  concern  that  the  $18  bil- 
lion estimate  was  too  high;  and  the  fact  that 
Interior  is  proposing  an  all  new  leasing  pro- 
gram that  may  be  impacted  by  litigation. 

Chairmen  from  two  House  Subconunittees 
asked  GAO  to  review  the  Administration's 
original  $18  billion  estimate.  Their  ques- 
tions focused  on  the  assumptions,  data,  and 
methodology  used  in  developing  the  esti- 
mkte:  the  relationship  of  the  estimate  to 
prior  years'  receipts:  the  accuracy  of  past  es- 
timates (over  the  last  10  years)  in  relation 
to  actual  receipts;  the  role  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  in  developing  the 
estimate:  and  the  difference  between  the 
Administration's  estimate  and  the  lesser  es- 
timate develo[>ed  by  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office  (CBO). 

The  analysis  contained  in  this  report  Is 
predominantly  based  on  the  Administra- 
tion's original  $18  billion  estimate,  but  is  ap- 
plicable to  the  subsequent  reduction.  The 
reduction  was  not  based  on  a  specific 
change  in  the  assumptions,  data,  or  method- 
ology used  to  develop  the  estimate  and  did 
not  affect  the  two  major  uncertainties  that 
are  key  to  achievement  of  the  estimate— the 
substantial  increases  in  bonuses  from  two 
Oulf  of  Mexico  sales  and  the  release  of 
escrowed  funds  from  prior  sales.  Thus,  given 
these  factors,  the  questions  and  concerns 
raised  in  the  report  are  applicable  to  both 
the  original  $18  billion  estimate  and  the  cur- 
rent $15.7  billion  figure. 

As  requested.  GAO  did  not  solicit  agency 
comments  on  a  draft  of  this  report. 
new  methodoloct  used  to  porbcast  bonuses 
Revenues  from  offshore  lands  consist  of 
bonuses  received  from  oil  and  gas  companies 
through   the   competitive   bidding   process 
used  to  award  leases,  royalties  received  from 
tiydrocarbon   production   on   leased   lands, 
and  rental  revenues  from  land  under  lease. 
Because  of  the  Increased  acreage  to  be  of- 
fered  under   the   accelerated   leasing   pro- 
gram, the  Administration  developed  a  new 
methodology  for  forecasting  bonuses.  Prior 
estimates  were  based  on  the  leasing  experi- 
ence of  prior  years.  However,  under  the  Ad- 
ministration's area-wide  lease  offering  ap- 
proach, sale  sizes  will  increase  substantially 
over  what  has  been  offered  in  the  past.  Inte- 
rior had  no  prior  experience  for  projecting 
bonuses  under  this  concept.  Thus,  a  new 
methodology    was    developed    to    forecast 
bonus  receipts.  Bonus  estimates,  under  the 
new  methodology,   are  based  on  the  dis- 
counted value  of  the  total  hydrocarbons  be- 
lieved to  be  contained  in  a  lease  sale  area. 
That  is,  the  value  of  the  hydrocarbons  Is 
discounted  to  compensate  for  a  number  of 
risk  and  uncertainty  factors  associated  with 
offshore  leasing.  The  methodology  is  new, 
untested,  and  its  predictability  cannot  be  de- 
termined at  this  time. 


The  methodologies  for  developing  royalty 
and  rental  estimates  were  the  same  as  those 
used  in  prior  years. 

HIGH  AND  unprecedented  ESTIltATK 

The  Administration's  high  revenue  esti- 
mate for  fiscal  year  1983  is  unprecedented. 
The  $15.7  billion  estimate  far  exceeds  re- 
ceipts from  prior  years  of  leasing  and  repre- 
sents about  a  twofold  increase  over  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  1982  estimate.  About  $13.2 
billion  of  the  original  $18  billion  estimate  is 
projected  to  come  from  tionuses  which  is 
almost  twice  that  of  the  previous  record  bo- 
nuses of  $7.8  billion  received  in  fiscal  year 
1981.  The  projected  increase  in  royalty  re- 
ceipts is  only  10  percent  over  the  previous 
year's  projection  and  seems  more  in  line 
with  past  trends. 

The  realization  of  the  Administration's 
revenue  estimate  depends  largely  on  how 
precisely  it  has  estimated  bonuses  for  two 
sales  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  These  sales  ac- 
count for  $8.7  billion— 66  percent  of  the 
original  bonus  estimate.  Bonuses  of  this 
magnitude  seem  questionable  since  most  of 
the  Gulf  areas  have  already  been  considered 
by  industry  in  the  past  and  include  some 
deepwater  tracts  of  high  economic  risk  and 
uncertainty.  Also,  the  resource  estimates  for 
these  two  sale  areas,  the  primary  basis  of 
their  bonus  estimates,  vary  widely.  Further- 
more, the  last  two  sales  In  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  have  brought  in  substantially  lower 
bonuses  than  anticipated. 

DIPPICULTY  IN  FORSCASTUIG  OPFSHORK 


CONCLUSIONS 


Interior's  track  record  of  estimating  off- 
shore revenues  shows  that  the  prospect  of 
accurately  forecasting  receipts  for  any  1 
year  is  very  difficult.  Interior  substantially 
underestimated  revenues  for  6  of  the  10 
years  between  1972  and  1981  and  overesti- 
mated revenues  for  4  years.  For  example. 
Interior  overestimated  actual  receipts  by 
about  $3.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1977  and 
underestimated  actual  receipts  by  about 
$4.6  billion  for  fiscal  year  1974.  IndicaUons 
are  that  1982  receipts  will  be  less  than  origi- 
nally projected.  Such  fluctuations  indicate 
the  ponible  margin  of  error  in  forecasting 
offshore  revenues. 

OMB  KXVISSD  DimUOa'S  nmiATB  TO  RKPLBCT 

Dimanio  AssuMrnoirs 
OMB  used  Interior's  methodology  for  de- 
veloping bonus,  royalty,  and  rent  estimates 
for  fiscal  year  1983.  OMB's  February  esti- 
mate, however,  was  about  $1.2  billion  higher 
than  Interior's  original  October  1981  esti- 
mate. OMB's  bonus  estimate  was  about  $495 
million  higher  than  that  of  Interior  and  its 
royalty  estimate  was  about  $832  million  less 
than  Interior's  forecast.  These  differences 
were  the  result  of  differing  asBumptions  as 
to  inflation  rates,  future  prices  of  oil  and 
gas,  and  the  timing  of  bonus  payments  to 
the  Government.  The  major  difference  be- 
tween the  two  estimates,  however,  was  that 
OMB  aasimied  that  about  $1.5  billion  held 
in  escrow  accounts  from  prior  year  sales 
would  be  released  to  the  Treasury  in  fiscal 
year  1983. 

CONGRESSIONAL  BUDGET  OPFICE'S  ESTIMATE  IS 
BUBSTANTLALLY  LOWER 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  has  esti- 
mated that  the  receipts  from  offshore  leas- 
ing activities  for  fiscal  year  1983  will  be 
about  $5.2  billion  lower  than  the  Adminis- 
tration's $18  billion  estimate.  CBO's  esti- 
mate is  based  on  different  projections  for 
bonus  and  royalty  receipts  and  different  as- 
sumptions about  the  release  of  monies  held 
in  escrow  accounts. 


Achievement  of  even  the  latest  Adminis- 
tration offshore  revenue  estimate  for  fiscal 
year  1983  is  possible  but  not  likely.  Primari- 
ly, in  GAO's  opinion,  substantial  increases 
in  revenues  from  Gulf  of  Mexico  leasing  and 
the  release  of  escrowed  funds,  which  are  key 
to  achievement  of  the  estimate,  are  uncer- 
tain. The  Gulf  of  Mexico  sales  and  the 
escrow  releases  account  for  $10.2  billion— 57 
percent  of  the  original  $18  billion  estimate. 
Also,  the  bonus  estimates  for  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  sales  are  based  on  resource  esti- 
mates that  vary  widely. 

Other  factors  to  also  be  considered  in  as- 
sessing the  reasonability  of  the  estimate  are 
(1)  the  methodology  for  estimating  bonuses 
is  based  on  resource  estimates  which  are 
subjective,  and  differ  by  methods  of  assess- 
ment and  degree  of  supporting  data:  (2)  in- 
creases in  offshore  revenues  will  probably 
be  more  closely  tied  to  the  economics  of  oil 
and  gas  development,  which  has  recently 
been  on  the  downturn,  than  to  larger  and 
more  frequent  acreage  offerings:  (3)  Interi- 
or's accelerated  program  is  clouded  with  the 
threat  of  litigation  which  could  delay  or 
limit  acreage  offerings  in  planned  sales:  (4) 
in  the  past,  accurately  forecasting  offshore 
revenues  for  any  1  year  has  proven  very  dif- 
ficult; and  (5)  the  fiscal  year  1983  revenue 
estimate  goes  far  beyond  the  receipts  ever 
received  for  a  single  year  in  the  past. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE  SECRXIARY  OP  THE 
INTERIOR 

GAO  believes  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  should  improve  the  Department's 
offshore  revenue  forecasts  and  recommends 
that  the  Secretary  evaluate  future  leasing 
experience  to  verify  the  methodology  and 
assumptions  used  In  its  budget  model.  Such 
analyses  should  lead  to  validations  or  ad- 
justments needed  to  increase  the  reliability 
and  confidence  in  future  revenue  estimates. 

RECOMMENDATION  TO  THE  DIRECTOR  OP  THE 
OrnCE  OP  MANAGEMENT  AND  BUDGET 

The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  should  provide  concur- 
rently with  future  offshore  revenue  esti- 
mates a  full  discussion  and  accounting  of 
the  estimate  to  Congress.  The  discussion 
should  include  complete  descriptions  of  the 
various  factors  that  could  impact  on  the  ac- 
curacy of  the  estimate:  type  and  quality  of 
the  data  used  to  develop  the  estimate:  and 
likelihood  of  achieving  that  level  of  reve- 
nue. 

Bir.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
voted  against  this  budget  resolution  on 
May  21  because  it  did  not  provide  a 
balanced  mix  of  revenue  increases,  de- 
fense spending  cuts,  and  nondefense 
spending  cuts. 

The  Tax  Act  of  1981  reduced  reve- 
nues below  the  levels  necessary  to  sup- 
port the  congressional  mandated  level 
of  Govenunent  activity.  We  could  not 
afford  that  reduction  last  year  when 
we  considered  the  tax  legislation;  we 
could  not  afford  it  last  month,  when 
we  considered  the  first  budget  resolu- 
tion; and  we  cannot  afford  it  today  as 
we  consider  the  conference  report. 

The  defense  spending  cuts  reflected 
in  the  first  budget  resolution  did  not 
address  the  real  problem  facing  our 
national  defense.  That  is  the  imbal- 
ance between  conventional  and  strate- 
gic programs.  Urgent,  tough,  and  good- 
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faith  negotiations  are  necessary  for 
arms  control.  Our  defense  establish- 
ment needs  a  credible  conventional  ca- 
pability so  that  increased  reliance  on 
nuclear  weapons  is  rendered  unneces- 
sary. These  priorities  were  not  found 
in  the  defense  spending  plans  of  the 
budget  resolution  we  considered  last 
month.  Tliey  are  not  found  in  the  con- 
ference report  we  address  today. 

The  nondefense  spending  cuts  re- 
flected in  the  first  budget  resolution 
would  reduce  our  opportunities  for 
economic  growth.  Investments  in 
people  and  research  represent  our  real 
hope  for  an  ability  to  compete  in 
world  markets.  Yet  the  Senate  pro- 
posed to  cut  nondefense  discretionary 
programs  by  $27  billion  and  entitle- 
ments by  $26  billion  over  3  years.  The 
conference  report  cuts  nondefense 
programs  by  $35  billion  and  entitle- 
ments by  about  the  same  as  the 
Senate-passed  level.  These  cuts  were 
too  large  last  month  and  are  larger 
today. 

So,  Mr.  President.  I  can  find  no 
reason  to  support  this  conference 
report.  The  Senate-passed  version  was 
not  one  I  could  support.  This  version 
is  worse.  I  shall  vote  nay. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  a  little 
over  a  month  ago,  the  Senate  consid- 
ered its  budget  resolution  which  was, 
in  many  ways,  identical  to  the  one  we 
have  before  us  today.  It  is  a  credit  to 
the  Senate  Members  of  the  Senate 
Conference  Committee  that  they 
worked  fast  enough  and  with  such 
skill  as  to  be  able  to  bring  this  resolu- 
tion before  the  Senate  today. 

A  mont't  ago,  the  argiunent  was 
heard  tht.  the  budget  resolution  as 
constituteu  was  imperative  because  if 
we  did  not  pass  such  a  resolution,  the 
financial  markets  would  not  be  calmed 
and  interest  rates  would  stay  high.  In 
fact,  it  was  argued  by  such  economists 
as  Henry  Kaufman  that  a  budget  reso- 
lution would  bring  down  interest  rates. 
Several  times  that  argxmient  was 
heard  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  since  that  budget  res- 
olution was  passed,  interest  rates  have 
not  declined.  In' fact,  they  have  risen. 

One  wise  analyst  said  that  the  mar- 
kets are  not  so  much  panicked  by  the 
threat  of  high  deficits  as  by  the  threat 
of  Congress  panicking  over  the  tlireat 
of  high  deficits. 

I  fear  that  this  budget  resolution 
embodies  Congress  panic. 

Mr.  President,  the  tax  increases  are 
intolerable.  We  appear  to  be  accepting 
the  repudiated  theory  that  Congress 
can  "tax  our  way  to  prosperity."  It  is 
as  if  the  economics  of  this  budget  reso- 
lution are  not  caused  in  large  part  by 
the  recession— that,  somehow,  we 
should  raise  taxes  in  the  face  of  a  re- 
cession. The  last  time  a  Congress 
really  raised  taxed  in  the  face  of  a 
major  recession  was  almost  exactly  50 
years  ago.  In  June  of  1932,  a  biparti- 
san coalition  moved  to  raise  taxes  to 


balahce  the  budget  and  the  economy 
toon  an  8-year  nose  dive. 

But  what  of  spending?  Much  of  the 
speniing  in  this  budget  is  in  the  so- 
callejd  uncontroUables— the  entitle- 
ment programs.  Though  they  serve  an 
important  purpose  for  many  people, 
for  many  others.  Federal  handouts 
servt  as  a  major  disincentive  to  work 
and  iproductive  effort.  By  refusing  to 
deal  seriously  with  the  massive  entitle- 
ment programs,  we  are  saying  that  we 
will  pay  for  more  leisure  and  less  work 
on  behalf  of  the  recipients  of  these 
prog^'ams.  In  addition,  by  refusing  to 
cut  these  programs,  we  are  telling 
future  generations  that  there  will  be 
greater  Federal  indebtedness,  thus 
greater  taxation  and,  thus,  fewer  re- 
wards in  the  future. 

Mt.  President,  as  I  stated  in  my 
staUment  on  the  Senate  budget  reso- 
lution, a  Senator  must  sometimes 
choose  between  what  he  feels  is  right 
and  being  misimderstood.  My  opposi- 
tion to  this  budget  is  that  I  am  con- 
vinced that  it  embodies  the  wrong 
pubic  policy  prescriptions;  and 
second,  that  no  budget  resolution 
would  be  better  than  this  one. 
•  NQ-.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  oppose 
the  'conference  report  on  the  first 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
Thid  conference  report  continues  the 
administration's  policy  of  huge  in- 
creases in  defense  spending,  full  con- 
tinuation of  an  unwise  and  unfair  tax 
cut  program,  and  slashed  spending  for 
programs  and  people  who  already  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  spending  cuts  which 
werq  enacted  last  year. 

FiMher,  this  economic  program  is 
pushed  in  a  far  different,  far  more  im- 
favofable,  context  than  last  year's 
first  wave  of  Reaganomics.  It  is  being 
pushed  in  an  environment  when  the 
first  fruits  of  Reaganomics  are  becom- 
ing Obvious  to  all.  The  unemployment 
rate  has  increased  from  7.5  percent  to 
9.5  oercent  in  1  year,  with  the  number 
of  iciemployed  increasing  by  2.3  mil- 
lion people.  Three  thousand  more 
businesses  have  failed  this  year  than 
did  last  year  by  this  date.  The  average 
mortgage  rate  has  remained  stuck  at 
16.7|percent,  with  the  result  that  the 
housing  industry  is  a  disaster  area. 
And  the  inflation  rate,  which  the  ad- 
ministration has  pointed  to  with  pride 
oveit  the  past  several  months,  is  now 
on  the  rise  again. 

A  prudent  person  would  look  at  this 
current  economic  environment  and 
pauie  before  agreeing  to  round  2  of 
Rea  ranomics.  Last  year  the  President 
rece  ved  virtually  his  entire  economic 
prof  ram.  Last  year  in  describing  his 
bud  :et.  and  its  optimistic  forecasts, 
the  i>resident  said. 

In  fact,  if  each  portion  of  this  comprehen- 
sive economic  program  is  put  in  place- 
quid  Jy  and  completely— the  economic  envi- 
ronment could  improve  even  more  rapidly 
than  envisioned  in  these  assumptions. 
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This  year,  the  roof  seems  to  be  fall- 
ing in.  afid  the  President  and  this  con- 
ference I  report  are  offering  us  just 
more  of  {the  same. 

I  cannot  support  this.  During  the 
Senate's  deliberations  on  the  budget 
last  moi$th  I  gave  my  support  to  a  bi- 
partisan budget  plan.  I  did  not  agree 
with  ev^ry  aspect  of  the  plan,  but  I 
was  wililns  to  swallow  my  disagree- 
ments because  on  the  whole  I  thought 
it  was  the  best  and  most  equitable 
option  available.  Furthermore,  since  it 
was  bipartisan,  I  believe  that  it  would 
have  be<n  a  lietter  basis  from  which  to 
operate  jwhen  we  get  down  to  passing 
the  legislation  which  would  be  neces- 
sary to  actually  implement  the  budget 
resolution.  That  legislation  is  going  to 
involve  ^ard  choices,  and  without  a  bi- 
partisani  consensus  bacldng  it,  the 
chances  I  of  passage  are  going  to  be 
slim.  I  t^ope  that  the  Congress  will  be 
able  to:  return  to  a  bipartisan  ap- 
proach. I 

There  I  is  one  thing  else  which  I  find 
unacceptable.  The  President  contin- 
ually ssiys  that  his  budget  does  not 
make  any  cuts  in  spending.  It  only  re- 
duces the  rate  of  increase,  he  says.  But 
in  doing  this  the  President  engages  in 
a  semantic  sleight  of  hand.  When  talk- 
ing about  the  need  for  greater  defense 
spendin$  he  points  to  the  need  to  keep 
to  a  certain  level  of  real  growth,  so 
that  even  after  inflation  is  taken  into 
accoimt,  the  Pentagon  is  still  getting 
substani  ially  more  money  this  year 
than  it  ( lid  last  year. 

However,  when  talking  about  spend- 
ing for  nondefense  programs,  the 
President  talks  about  increases  in 
spending,  which  fails  to  factor  in  the 
effects  of  inflation.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  what  is  good  for  the  defense 
goose  i£  good  for  the  nondefense 
gander.  But  after  looking  at  the  num- 
bers it  becomes  clear  why  the  Presi- 
dent fails  to  take  into  account  infla- 
tion when  he  is  talking  about  his  sup- 
port for  domestic  programs. 

What  jthe  numbers  show  is.  that  the 
programs  funded  under  the  income  se- 
curity function  of  the  budget  resolu- 
tion—wljiich  includes  social  security, 
imempliyment  compensation,  child 
nutrition  and  Aid  to  Families  with  De- 
pendenlj  Children— will  be  cut  by  $800 
million  [in  constant  dollars  in  fiscal 
year  19B3,  and  not  increased  by  $18 
billion  which  would  be  the  case  if  we 
ignored  Inflation.  What  these  numbers 
show  isjthat  programs  fimded  under 
the  health  function  of  the  budget  res- 
olution-i-which  includes  medicare  and 
medicaid— will  be  cut  by  $2  billion  in 
constant  dollars  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
and  not  be  increased  by  $4.1  billion. 
When  we  look  at  the  energy  function, 
we  find  that  this  conference  report 
will  resttlt  in  a  real  decrease  in  spend- 
ing of  $  !.2  billion. 

So.  le  I  us  make  it  clear.  This  budget 
does  cul  spending  in  real  terms.  People 
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will  experience  real  cuts  in  services. 
People  will  be  hurt.  And  if  there  is  one 
thing  worse  then  hurting  people,  it  is 
to  hurt  them  and  not  be  candid  with 
them  about  it.  It  is  to  hurt  them  and 
to  deny  the  existence  of  pain. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  a  table  de- 
tailing the  real  effect  on  spending  of 
this  budget  resolution  by  functional 
categories  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  table  follows: 

THE  CHANGE  IN  SPENDING  FROM  FISCAL  YEAR  1982  TO 
FISCAL  YEAR  1983  AFTER  TAKING  INFLATION  INTO 
ACCOUNT' 
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1912.  budpt  • 

Mr.  DbCONCINI.  Mr.  President.  I 
voted  against  the  first  concurrent 
budget  resolution  for  fiscal  year  1983 
(S.  Con.  Res.  92)  when  it  passed  the 
Senate  on  May  21.  The  level  of  deficit 
financing  it  contemplated  was  much 
too  high;  its  programmatic  implica- 
tions were  unacceptable  in  several  crit- 
ical areas  such  as  foreign  aid,  veterans 
affairs  and  law  enforcement;  and, 
taken  as  a  whole,  it  did  not  provide 
the  framework  for  the  kind  of  genu- 
inely bipartisan  fiscal  plan  that,  in  my 
view,  ts  a  precondition  for  sustainable 


economic  recovery.  Unfortunately,  I 
will  be  forced  to  vote  against  this  con- 
ference report  for  the  same  reasons. 

I  cannot  endorse  a  budget  plan  that 
projects,  on  the  basis  of  what  may 
charitably  be  called  optimistic  eco- 
nomic and  technical  assimiptions, 
$247.8  billion  in  deficits  over  the  next 
3  fiscal  years  coupled  with  a  Federal 
debt  exceeding  $1.5  trillion  by  fiscal 
1985.  Continual  fiscal  indiscipline  can 
only  compound  the  financial  pressures 
behind  the  high  interest  rates  that 
have  thrown  thousands  of  businesses 
into  bankruptcy,  hundreds  of  home- 
owners into  the  streets,  and  millions  of 
workers  out  of  their  jobs.  Significant- 
ly, interest  costs  alone,  under  the  con- 
ference agreement,  will  amount  to 
$342.7  billion  over  the  fiscal  year  1983- 
85  period.  This,  it  should  be  noted,  is 
$94  billion  more  than  would  be  re- 
quired to  eliminate  the  fiscal  year 
1983-85  deficit.  Interestingly,  it  also 
assumes  that  interest  rates,  which  just 
a  day  or  so  ago  Secretary  Regan  said 
are  headed  back  up,  will  fall  sharply 
over  the  next  3  years.  Indeed,  lower  in- 
terest rates  account  for  $54.9  billion  of 
the  savings  contained  in  the  resolution 
before  us.  I  cannot  support  a  scheme 
that,  on  the  one  hand,  adds  over  one- 
quarter  of  a  trillion  to  $1  trillion  na- 
tional debt  and,  on  the  other,  saves 
$55  billion  from  reduced  Federal  fi- 
nancing costs.  Whom  are  we  trying  to 
kid? 

Nor  can  I  support  a  fiscal  frame  that 
contains  so  many  programmatic  dis- 
tortions. A  couple  of  examples  illus- 
trate the  point  very  nicely.  Under  the 
conference  substitute,  disabled  veter- 
ans would  be  required  to  absorb  $619 
million  in  reduced  pension  benefits; 
the  aged  poor  along  with  sightless  and 
disabled  persons  who,  because  of  their 
handicap,  are  destitute  would,  under 
this  budget,  see  the  pittance  they  now 
receive  cut  an  additional  $200  million. 
F\irther.  the  conference  substitute 
would  require  veterans  and  military 
and  civilian  retirees  to  contribute  $5.4 
of  their  prospective  pension  benefits 
to  the  deficit  reduction  effort.  Benefi- 
ciaries of  social  security  and  railroad 
retirement  would,  however,  receive  the 
full  COLA  to  which  they  are  entitled. 
It  is  patently  unfair  to  single  out  those 
who  have  served  their  Government, 
often  at  great  personal  risk  and  sacri- 
fice, for  cuts  in  pension  benefits.  They, 
too,  should  be  able  to  count  on  the 
pension  rights  they  have  earned. 

I  cannot  endorse  deep  cuts  in  law  en- 
forcement at  a  time  when  serious 
crime  is  reaching  epidemic  proportions 
throughout  the  coimtry.  The  Senate 
version  of  this  resolution  would  have 
provided  a  total  of  $15  billion  over  the 
fiscal  year  1983-85  period,  an  amount 
that  is  probably,  judging  by  the  gravi- 
ty of  the  situation,  far  short  of  ade- 
quate. The  conference  substitute 
would  provide  a  little  over  $13.5  billion 
for  this  function  for  the  same  period. 


If  we  are  really  committed  to  doing 
something  at  the  Federal  level  about 
the  skyrocketing  crime  rate,  a  $1.5  bil- 
lion cut  is  hardly  the  place  to  start. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  a  bipartisan 
budget  coalition  cannot  be  built  on 
funny  numbers.  The  financial  markets 
are  not  going  to  be  convinced  that  we 
are  really  serious  about  fiscal  restraint 
so  long  as  we  resort  to  Stockman-like 
manipulation  of  economic  and  spend- 
out  projections.  The  capital  markets, 
like  other  institutions,  are  accustomed 
to  dealing  in  quantities.  Thus  this 
agreement  would  achieve  savings  of 
$46.4  billion  via  management  initia- 
tives, many  of  which  the  nonpartisan 
Congressional  Budget  Office  has  al- 
ready characterized  as  wildly  optimis- 
tic. Another  $8.8  billion  cut  simply  re- 
flects a  change  in  the  technical  ap- 
proach to  estimating  outlays— a  paper 
cut  if  ever  there  was  one.  Examples 
could  be  multiplied  but  it  is  clear  what 
is  going  on  here.  Budgeteering  with 
blue  smoke  and  mirrors  may  be  politi- 
cally expedient;  it  will  not  fool  the 
markets.  Mr.  President,  I  urge  rejec- 
tion  of  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Congress  has  considered  the  fiscal 
year  1983  budget  in  recent  months, 
the  U.S.  economy  has  deteriorated. 
Nearly  10  V4  million  workers,  compris- 
ing 9.4  percent  of  our  work  force,  are 
out  of  work.  The  high  rate  of  business 
failures  and  bankruptcies,  and  the  de- 
pressed state  of  the  auto,  housing,  and 
forest  products  industries  highlight 
the  failure  of  ciurent  economic  poli- 
cies. 

Not  only  are  our  budget  policies  fail- 
ing, but  they  are  also  unfair.  Recent 
public  opinion  polls  show  that  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people  share  the 
belief  that  last  year's  budget  and  tax 
cuts  benefit  the  wealthy  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  middle  and  lower  income 
classes.  , 

The  administration  ignored  these 
trends  in  formulating  its  1983  budget. 
Rather,  the  administration  recom- 
mended a  budget  that  continued  along 
the  same  path  that  has  led  us  to 
where  we  are  now.  The  President  rec- 
ommended record  budget  deficits,  fur- 
ther steep  cuts  in  domestic  programs, 
an  excessively  rapid  increase  in  de- 
fense spending,  and  no  compromise  on 
his  income  tax  program. 

That  budget  proposal  was  greeted 
with  criticism  immediately,  and  was 
considered  dead  before  Congress  even 
began  consideration  of  the  1983 
budget.  The  final  blow  was  delivered 
by  the  Senate  Budget  Conunittee 
which,  even  though  controlled  by  Re- 
publicans, rejected  the  President's 
budget  by  a  vote  of  20  to  0. 

The  way  out  of  our  budget  impasse 
would  have  been  to  devise  a  bipartisan 
alternative  to  the  President's  budget. 
Unfortunately,  the  conference  report 
approved  by  the  Senate  today  does  not 
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reflect  such  an  i4)proach.  This  budget 
is  clearly  inadequate.  It  does  not  make 
sufficient  progress  toward  lower  defi- 
cits, thus  setting  the  stage  for  higher 
interest  rates  and.  at  best,  a  weak  re- 
covery. Purthermore,  this  budget  still 
fails  the  fairness  test. 

The  single  most  important  reason  to 
approve  a  budget,  we  have  been  told,  is 
to  reassure  financial  markets  that 
Congress  is  determined  to  act  responsi- 
bly on  the  budget.  Yet  this  budget 
lacks  the  reliability  necessary  to  pro- 
vide this  assurance.  According  to  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  this 
budget  resolution  understates  the 
actual  deficit  over  the  next  3  years  by 
nearly  $66  billion. 

Once  adjusted  for  these  overly  opti- 
mistic budgetary  assumptions  the  defi- 
cits contemplated  in  this  budget  are 
simply  too  high.  The  CBO  estimates 
that  the  deficit  will  faU  from  $116  bil- 
lion in  1983  to  only  $93  billion  in  1985. 
By  contrast,  the  alternative  budget  I 
favor  would  have  much  smaller  defi- 
cits. 

In  addition,  this  budget  has  spend- 
ing cuts  in  the  wrong  areas,  spending 
increases  in  the  wrong  areas,  and  con- 
tinues an  unfair  tax  policy. 

The  budget  cuts  anticipated  by  this 
resolution  place  a  heavy  burden  on 
our  Nation's  elderly,  disabled,  and  dis- 
advantaged. Savings  would  be 
achieved  by  shifting  a  greater  share  of 
health  care  costs  to  the  elderly  and  by 
imposing  further  cuts  on  the  worlcing 
poor,  food  stamp  recipients,  and  other 
needy  recipients  under  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

I  reject  the  notion  that  cutting  these 
programs  represents  the  only  solution 
to  correcting  our  economic  problems. 
Rather,  these  cuts  are  being  promoted 
to  finance  an  excessively  rapid  in- 
crease in  defense  spending  and  an  ill- 
timed  reduction. 

Just  as  many  domestic  programs  will 
face  reduced  funding,  rapid  increases 
in  defense  continue  abated.  This  reso- 
lution contemplates  a  substantial  in- 
crease in  budget  authority  for  defense 
beyond  that  necessary  to  compensate 
for  inflation. 

I  agree  that  we  need  to  devote  more 
resources  to  build  a  stronger  national 
defense,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
conventional  force  readiness.  Yet  a 
slower,  steadier  buildup  makes  more 
sense  for  the  economy,  and  it  buys 
better  defense  in  the  long  nm  as  well. 
Not  only  would  a  steadier  increase  in 
defense  contribute  to  lower  interest 
rates,  but  we  would  avoid  bottlenecks 
in  key  sectors  and  encourage  a  more 
efficient  use  of  the  fimds  available. 
The  amendments  to  this  budget  that  I 
supported  would  still  have  provided 
for  a  significant  increase  in  real  de- 
fense spending  but  would  not  neglect 
human  needs  in  doing  so. 

Similarly,  this  budget  exhibits  an  in- 
flexible approach  to  tax  policy.  While 
I  strongly  support  the  1982  tax  reduc- 


tion its  a  needed  stimulant  to  our  stag- 
nant economy,  I  believe  that  the 
scheduled  1983  tax  cut  should  be  de- 
ferrep  until  the  economy  improves.  I 
recognize  the  need  to  reduce  taxes  for 
all  working  Americans,  but  again  mod- 
eration is  in  order.  Implementing  the 
thirq  stage  of  the  tax  cut  before  inter- 
tes  have  fallen  and  we  have 
ed  control  over  Federal  deficits 
set  us  back  in  our  efforts  to 
e  sustained  economic  growth, 
hermore,  the  tax  cut  should  be 
led  to  give  more  relief  to  middle- 
«  failles  who  pay  the  greatest 
t  of  taxes  but  will  receive  a  dis- 
rtionately  small  share  of  the 
scheduled  tax  cuts.  Such  a  move  would 
help  reverse  the  growing  perception 
that  jour  budget  policies  are  unfair  to 
mid(9e-income  Americans. 

American  taxpayers  want  and  de- 
serve a  balanced,  moderate  approach 
to  reducing  the  deficit.  This  budget 
reso^tion  offers  instead  more  of  the 
sampan  imbalanced  program  involv- 
ing sharp  cuts  in  domestic  programs 
and  excessive  defense  and  tax  policies. 
Unti)  we  can  fashion  a  more  equitable 
budget,  our  policies  will  not  and 
shou  id  not  enjoy  the  support  of  the 
Ame  lean  people. 

Ml .  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  budget 
adocjted  by  the  Congress  for  the  U.S. 
Government  is  more  than  a  simple 
plant  of  how  the  Government  should 
spenp  its  money  during  the  coming 
yeari  The  budget  is  a  vitally  important 
statement  of  the  policies  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  and  of  the  Government. 
The  "budget  is  a  statement  also  of  the 
priorities  of  our  Nation. 

I  voted  against  the  budget  resolution 
considered  by  the  Senate  today  be- 
cause I  believe  this  budget  is  based  on 
mist  iken  policies  and  sadly  misplaced 
prio:  ities.  The  budget  proposal  before 
the  Senate  is  uru^alistic  and  economi- 
call]  unsound. 

Tl  e  budget,  while  providing  for  con- 
tinuition  of  an  unprecedented  in- 
crea  se  In  military  spending,  places  a 
heai  y  burden  of  new  budget  cuts  on 
nonilefense  programs.  In  1983  alone, 
the  resolution  would  require  a  cut  of 
$3.6rbmion  in  medicare.  $700  million  in 
medicaid,  and  $900  million  in  child  nu- 
trition and  food  stamps  for  the  needy. 
Ovet  the  next  3  years,  the  resolution 
would  require  cuts  of  $25.3  billion  in 
thc^  and  other  entitlement  programs. 
Ill  addition,  the  resolution  would  re- 
quire budget  reductions  of  $35.3  bil- 
lion in  nondefense  programs  dxirlng 
the  next  3  years.  The  resolution 
squeezes  $5.4  billion  out  of  the  retire- 
ment and  pension  checks  of  veterans, 
and  military,  and  civilian  retirees,  by 
capping  the  inflation  adjustments  of 
those  pensions. 

In  all.  the  proposed  budget  requires 
cuti  in  spending  totaling  $280.2  billion 
dur  ng  the  next  3  years,  but  of  that 
tot)  1  less  than  10  percent— Just  $26.3 
bill  on— will  be  taken  from  the  huge 
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I  believe  these  budget  cuts  represent 
a  tragic  error  in  our  national  prior- 
ities, especially  when  we  consider  that 
Federal  programs  for  education,  food, 
housing,  for  health  care  and  for  the  el- 
derly halve  already  been  subjected  to 
deep  budget  cuts  during  the  past  2 
years.  Tl^ese  budget  cuts  will  also  bear 
heavily  dn  the  programs  of  transporta- 
tion, roads,  water  resources,  and  other 
investments  important  to  the  economy 
of  our  Nation. 

And  yut,  despite  all  of  these  reduc- 
tions, the  budget  resolution  still  pro- 
vides for  unacceptably  large  Federal 
deficits  for  the  next  3  years.  This 
budget  irould  add  $247.8  bUlion  to  the 
Federal  debt  over  the  next  3  years. 
Those  deficits  will  make  it  very  diffi- 
cult to  bring  dovm  the  very  high  inter- 
est rates  that  are  suffocating  the 
American  economy.  It  is  those  high  in- 
terest rdtes,  which  threaten  to  under- 
mine aqy  strong  recovery  from  the 
current  recession.  It  is  those  high  in- 
terest rates  that  condemn  millions  of 
Americans  today  to  unemployment. 

Regrettably,  this  budget  resolution 
provides  no  solution  to  the  problem  of 
high  interest  rates,  but  threatens  to 
continue  the  damage  being  done  by 
high  interest  rates. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  time  we 
recognize  that  it  is  the  economic  poli- 
cies of  the  administration  that  have 
caused  and  are  causing  economic  hard- 
ship, unemployment,  and  bankruptcies 
throughput  the  Nation.  Faced  with 
the  faili^re  of  the  administration's  eco- 
nomic pplicies,  we  should  not  now  ap- 
prove another  dose  of  the  same  poli- 
cies and  prescribe  more  of  the  same 
medicine. 

This  J  budget  resolution  promises 
more  of|  the  same  economic  misery  we 
have  suffered  through  for  the  past 
year.     1 

For  atll  of  these  reasons  I  voted 
against  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  could  I 
inquire  of  the  managers  of  this  meas- 
ure if  perhaps  they  would  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  ko  to  the  consideration  of  the 
substitifbe?  I  know  of  no  other  amend- 
ments to  be  offered.  While  there  may 
be  time^  remaining,  I  think  this  is  a 
good   time,    for   the   convenience   of 
Membe^on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  to 
consider  that  important  vote.  Would 
the  managers  be  in  a  position  to  yield 
back  time  at  this  time  and  proceed? 
Mr.  H  OLLINOS.  We  would  be. 
Mr.  lOMENICI.  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  ba  ck  my  time. 
Mr.  E  AKER.  I  thank  the  managers. 
Mr.  F  resident,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  i  mendment. 

The   I  PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  ai  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  sjeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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Mr.  HOLLINGS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

A  parliamentary  inquiry.  The  issue, 
then,  is  our  agreement  to  the  House 
amendment?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  concur  in  the  House  amendment. 
The  yesa  and  nays  have  been  ordered 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caniion),  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  annoimce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cawnoh)  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Hawkins).  Are  there  any  other  Sena- 
tors in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  aimounced— yeas  54, 
nays  45,  as  follows: 

[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  194  Leg.] 
YEAS— 54 


Abdnor 

Gorton 

Packwood 

Andrews 

Orassley 

Percy 

Annstrons 

Hatch 

Pressler 

Baker 

Hatfield 

Quayle 

BoachwltE 

Hawkins 

Roth 

BrMly 

Hayakawa 

Rudman 

CtlMltt 

Heflln 

Schmltt 

Cochran 

Heinz 

Simpson 

Cohen 

Humphrey 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Jepsen 

Stafford 

DanforUi 

Kaasebaum 

Stennls 

Denton 

Kaaten 

Stevens 

Dole 

Laxalt 

Synuns 

Domenlci 

Lugar 

Thurmond 

Durenberger 

Matttngly 

Tower 

EMt 

McClure 

Wallop 

Oam 

MurkowskI 

Warner 

Ooldwater 

Nlckles 
NAY8-45 

Zorlnaky 

Baucua 

Exon 

Meleher 

Bentaen 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Biden 

Olenn 

MltcheU 

Boren 

Hart 

Moynlhan 

Bradley 

Helms 

Nunn 

Bumpers 

HoUlnss 

Pell 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Proxmlre 

Byrd. 

Inouye 

Pryor 

Harry  F.,  Jr. 

Jackson 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Johnston 

Rlede 

ChUes 

Kennedy 

Sarbanes 

Cranstmi 

Leahy 

Sasaer 

DeConclni 

Levin 

Tsongas 

Dixon 

Long 

Weicker 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Eacleton 

Matsunagm 

NOT  VOTINO— 1 
Cannon 

So  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  IX)MENICI.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

COSKKTnOR  OP  TTPOOIIAPHICAL  KRKORS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Madam  President, 
there  are  some  typographical  errors  in 
the  star  print  of  the  conference  report 
and  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92.  I 


ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  corrections  be  printed  at 
the  appropriate  place  in  the  Rbcord 
and  that  an  errata  sheet  be  printed 
and  distributed  with  the  conference 
report  and  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers. Further,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  crosswalk  allocations  in 
the  conference  report  be  deemed  to 
conform  to  the  errata  sheet  as  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  list  of  corrections  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  follows: 

(1)  On  page  5,  paragraph  numbered  (3). 
fiscal  year  1982,  line  (B)  Outlays,  strike  out 
"$7,000,000"  and  insert  "$7,000,000,000". 

(2)  On  page  12.  under  the  heading  Senate 
Committees,  paragraph  nimibered  (2).  the 
line  beginning  "and  to  reduce"  strike  out 
"$1,231.00.000"  and  insert  "$1,231,000,000". 

(3)  One  page  16,  subsection  (b),  item  num- 
bered (1).  strike  out  "401(aXlXB)"  and 
Insert  "401(dKlKB)". 

(4)  On  page  17.  section  9<bK2).  after  the 
words  "committee  of  each  House,"  add  the 
word  "shall". 

(5)  On  page  20.  in  the  heading  of  the  first 
table  on  the  page,  strike  out  "985"  and 
insert  "1985". 

(6)  On  page  24,  In  the  table  Fiscal  Year 
1984— Budget  Aggregates  and  Pimctional 
Categories,  on  the  line  Change  in  Public 
Debt  Umit,  strike  out  "127.9677"  and  insert 
"-H  127.9877". 

(7)  On  page  29,  in  the  line  Revenue  In- 
ceases:  Ways  and  Means,  strike  out 
"-36.000"  and  "-41.400"  and  insert 
"-^ 36.000"  and  "h-41,400".  respectively. 

(8)  On  page  30.  under  the  beading  Credit 
Budget,  first  paragraph,  after  the  words 
"The  conference  substitute  provides",  strike 
out  "$63.3"  and  Insert  "$63.6". 

(9)  (Dn  page  36,  in  the  table  Senate  Com- 
mittee Credit  Allocations  Pursuant  to  Sec- 
tion 9  of  S.  Con.  Res.  02,  Fiscal  Year  1983, 
on  the  line  Banking.  Housing,  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  strike  out  "5"  and  "75" 
and  insert  "924"  and  "20.907".  respecUvely. 
In  the  same  table,  on  the  line  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs Committee,  strike  out  "1.042"  and 
"20,922"  and  insert  "123"  and  ".  .  .".  respec- 
tively. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  deep  appreciation 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee  and  the  distin- 
guished ranking  member  for  their  ex- 
peditious handling  of  a  matter  which 
was  full  of  controversy  and  difficulty 
and  which  represents  the  best  efforts 
of  this  committee  and  of  the  conferees 
and  good  faith  cooperation  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle.  I  am  pleased  that 
this  matter  has  been  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful conclusion,  and  I  congratulate 
all  members  of  the  conunittee,  all 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  express 
my  personal  appreciation  for  their 
good  work. 


EXTENDING  UNEMPLOYMENT 
BENEFITS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Madam  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  to  S.  2550,  a  bill  introduced  by 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  John  Huhz.  This  legis- 


lation would  provide  13  additional 
weeks  of  unemployment  compensation 
to  those  who  had  exhausted  their  ben- 
efits under  the  extended  benefits  pro- 
gram. If  this  legislation  is  not  passed, 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Jobless 
Americans  will  soon  be  ineligible  for 
further  unemployment  compensation. 
For  many,  a  tragic  situation  is  getting 
worse  each  day. 

The  statistics  are  depressing  enough, 
but  the  effect  of  unemployment  on  in- 
dividuals and  on  our  society  is  devas- 
tating. People  are  losing  their  homes, 
their  life's  savings,  and  their  self-re- 
spect. This  cannot  continue.  Some- 
thing must  be  done  about  it. 

The  State  of  Maryland  has  been  par- 
ticulBwly  hard  hit  by  unemployment. 
For  example,  in  the  western  part  of 
the  State.  Garrett  County  has  an  offi- 
cial unemployment  rate  of  18.5  per- 
cent: in  Allegany  County  it  is  13.5  per- 
cent. On  the  eastern  shore,  in  Somer- 
set County,  the  official  unemployment 
rate  is  24  percent,  and  in  the  city  of 
Baltimore  it  is  11.5  percent.  As  these 
figures  reflect,  the  entire  State  is  suf- 
fering, but  they  do  not  tell  the  whole 
story.  They  do  not  include  the  tens  of 
thousands  of  Marylanders  who  have 
stopped  looldng  for  work  altogether, 
who  have  given  up  because  Jobs  Just 
are  not  there  to  be  had. 

As  of  Jime  12,  almost  66.000  Mary- 
landers  were  receiving  regular  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits.  An- 
other 24.500  Marylanders  have  applied 
for  funds  under  the  extended  benefits 
program.  What  happens  to  these 
people  when  the  benefits  nm  out  and 
there  is  still  no  work  to  be  foimd? 
That  is  a  frightening  question,  and  it 
is  incumbent  on  us  to  answer. 

It  is  up  to  the  U.S.  Congress  to  ad- 
dress this  deplorable  condition  of  our 
economy  and  to  devise  solutions  that 
will  put  people  back  to  work.  But,  as 
we  work  toward  this  goal,  we  must  not 
forget  those  who  have  already  fallen 
victim  to  our  ailing  economy.  That  is 
why  passage  of  S.  2550  is  so  important. 
We  must  sustain  our  Jobless  fellow 
citizens  through  this  dark  night.  Pas- 
sage of  S.  2550  will  contribute  to  that 
end. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
this  effort  and  work  for  immediate 
Seiuite  consideration  of  this  much 
needed  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
understand  there  Is  a  message  at  the 
desk  from  the  House  on  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill;  is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  a  bill  from  the  House. 

Mr.  BAKER.  A  bill  from  the  House 
entitled  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
prepared  to  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  this  matter  at  this  time,  and  I 
see  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  is  here. 

May  I  inquire,  is  he  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  the  sup- 
plemental? 

I  understand  that  certain  conversa- 
tions are  going  on  in  that  respect.  I 
will  ask  the  Chair  shortly  to  lay  that 
bill  before  the  Senate.  For  the 
moment.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FOR  FISCAL 
YEAR  ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30, 
1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Madam  President,  I  am 
advised  that  a  bill  from  the  House  is  at 
the  desk.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6645. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6645)  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
was  on  the  floor  this  morning  in  a  col- 
loquy with  the  chairman  of  the 
Budget  Committee,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  DouiaTici),  In  ob- 
taining clarification  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  this  stopgap  type  of  action  we 
find  ourselves  in,  in  passing  the  budget 
resolution.  Little  did  I  expect  that 
twice  in  1  day  I  would  stand  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  indicate  that  I 
was  very  unhappy  and  distressed  by 
the  procedure  we  found  ourselves 
forced  to  follow  because  of  circum- 
stances and  because  we  are  really,  in  a 
sense,  being  victimized  by  such  circvmi- 
stances  at  this  moment. 


Sd  I  very  reluctantly,  but  with  real- 
ism, [have  to  stand  here  today,  on  the 
Senate  floor,  and  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  what  is  really  an  interim  stop- 
gap ineasure. 

I  must  say  to  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  that  the  Senate  and  House 
conferees  have  acted,  and  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  as  individual  bodies, 
are  ijresently  at  loggerheads  over  some 
issued  of  congressional  living  expenses 
and  limitation  on  outside  earned 
incoi  ne. 

Ho  wever,  rather  than  delay  further 
on  t  lose  issues  and  jeopardize  some 
essei  tial  operations  of  Government, 
the  ]  louse  this  morning  passed— and  I 
now  recommend  that  the  Senate 
pass-^H.R.  6645. 

Madam  President,  the  measure  pro- 
vides funding  for  a  number  of  activi- 
ties considered  most  urgent,  ones  for 
which  funds  are  required  sometime  be- 
tweejinow  and  the  end  of  July.  Except 
for  EPA  construction  grants,  NOAA 
weather  stations,  guaranteed  student 
loan&  CAB  payments  to  air  carriers, 
and  jICC  directed  raU  service,  the 
fundi  appropriated  by  this  bill  are  to 
be  mhde  available  for  obligation  only 
until  July  20,  1982.  I  emphasize  and 
underscore  that  this  is  until  July  20, 
1982.  the  lapse  date  that  the  House 
used  !for  obligation  of  the  appropria- 
tions contained  in  this  bill.  I  assure  my 
colleagues  that  we  have  no  intention 
of  abwidoning  H.R.  5922.  which  is  the 
urgei|t  supplemental  that  was  acted 
upon;  by  the  Senate  and  sent  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement. 

That  was  the  original  urgent  supple- 
mentia.  There  are  many  Issues  that 
bill  addresses  that  are  of  interest  to 
num^ous  Senators.  I  assure  each  of 
them  and  the  Senate  as  a  whole  that 
we  will  return  to  that  vehicle  after  the 
expiration  of  the  recess:  and  I  can 
assure  my  colleagues  that  I  will  seek 
early  taction  on  that  vehicle. 

In  other  words,  by  adopting  this  in- 
terim stopgap  H.R.  6645.  we  are  pre- 
serviag  the  original  vehicle  of  the 
urgertt  supplemental.  This  is  an  emer- 
gencsi  measure. 

Therefore,  I  urge  my  colleagues  that 
we  a^t  upon  it  without  amendments. 
We  ore  not  in  position  to  entertain 
amendments  because  of  the  time- 
frame in  which  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives expects  to  adjourn  either 
tonight  or  tomorrow  at  the  latest.  We 
must  act  before  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives adjourns,  because  any 
changes  we  make  in  this  vehicle  will 
require  further  action  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Therefore,  again  I  find  myself  in  a 
very  uintenable  position,  having  to 
urge  upon  my  colleagues,  with  great 
dista^e,  the  kind  of  action  that  Is  nec- 
essary to  f  iU  the  gap  and  preserve  the 
preseht  bill,  H.R.  5922,  and  to  deal 
with  those  issues  which  are  not  dealt 
with  n  this  interim  measure. 
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These  appropriations  have  to  be  in 
place  to  fund  the  truly  essential  activi- 
ties for  the  next  few  weeks.  I  think  it 
Is  important  to  indicate  to  the  Senate 
what  is  included  in  this  urgent  Interim 
stopgap  measure.  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  of  acronym  that  may  spell  out.  I 
have  otl^r  Ideas  as  to  what  kind  of  ac- 
ronym I  jshould  like  to  apply  to  it,  but 
I  will  not  engage  in  that  luxury  at  this 
momentj 

First  ok  all,  what  Is  In  the  bill?  Em- 
ployment and  Training  Administra- 
tion, $8^42,000;  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration,  $4.2  million; 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  transfer, 
$5.6  million;  Department  of  HHS, 
Office  ol  Inspector  General,  $13.9  mil- 
lion; student  loan  insurance,  $1.3  bil- 
lion; housing  programs,  the  rescis- 
sions, minus  $4  billion;  payments  for 
low-Incoiie  housing  projects,  $198  mil- 
lion; Government  National  Mortgage 
Assoclatipn.  $150  million;  Environmen- 
tal Protection  Agency,  for  construc- 
tion grants,  $2.4  bUlion;  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Boaid,  $28.4  million,  directed  rail 
service.  JCC.  $8  miUion;  Bureau  of 
Govemn  ent  Financial  Operations. 
$81.6  million;  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To- 
bacco, and  Firearms,  $23.8  million; 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  $4 
million;  [J.S.  Tax  Code,  $1.5  million; 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration.  $2  million;  food  stamp 
program,  $335  million. 

P\mds  cannot  be  obligated  beyond 
July  20-41  underscore  this— except  for 
certain  itiems  for  whch  fimds  are  to  be 
made  available  until  expended. 

Madam  I»resldent.  I  have  a  list  of 
some  46  other  Items  and  programs 
which  are  deleted,  which  are  not  in 
this.  Many  of  these  are  of  great  impor- 
tance to  1  he  Members. 

I  had  \  call  today  from  Secretary 
Baldrige,  and  he  indicated  that  there 
have  beeji  omitted  from  this  present 
vehicle  nioneys  for  the  Department  of 
CoEomenje,  which  would  require  him 
to  cease  jthe  services  of  a  number  of 
his  inspectors  general,  lawyers,  and 
other  very  important  personnel. 

Our  understanding  from  the  House 
side  is  that  that  perhaps  was  inadvert- 
ent, at  least,  if  that  had  been  looked  at 
on  the  aiecond  go-roimd.  they  would 
have  Incltided  it.  That  is  $3.1  million. 

I  understand  that  there  was  a  mis- 
placemenlt  or  perhaps  an  inadvertent 
changing  of  a  date  in  a  HUD  program 
from  0<Aober  to  September  which 
would  affect  some  70,000  units  of 
housing  which  in  itself  when  brought 
to  the  attention  of  certain  staff  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  indicated 
that  at  [least  to  our  understanding 
they  mig^t  not  have  deleted  that  but 
this  was  i)ut  together  under  very  ad- 
verse circumstances  on  the  House  side. 
Certainly  no  one  is  to  be  criticized. 
They,  again,  I  think  were  all  victims  to 
a  great  extent  of  circumstances. 
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Another  very  important  item,  and  I 
see  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on  the 
floor,  is  the  deletion  of  $3  million  of 
the  housing  stimulus  program  that 
was  sponsored  by  Senator  Lugar  of 
Indiana. 

Next  is  the  Coast  Guard,  $48  million, 
and  I  as  a  member  of  the  delegation 
from  a  coastal  State  can  certainly 
attest  to  the  importance  of  that  Coast 
Guard  program  to  our  State,  especial- 
ly as  we  are  now  in  the  season  of  recre- 
ation in  which  a  great  part  of  that 
Coast  Guard  f imding  is  for  search  and 
rescue  of  distressed  vessels,  recreation- 
al and  commercial  fishing  vessels. 

I  look  at  many  others.  We  have  the 
U.S.  Secret  Service  with  $2.7  million. 
Customs  Service  with  $14  million  and 
highway  aid  programs  of  $91  million. 

Madam  President,  I  am  only  illus- 
trating the  fact  that  there  are  many, 
many  worthy  and  important  programs 
that  have  been  deleted  by  the  House 
action  and  in  which  I  feel  by  Just 
sheer  necessity  and  practicality  we 
must  undertake  to  correct  these  defi- 
ciencies and  these  deletions  before  the 
expiration  of  this  vehicle  on  July  20. 
In  other  words,  I  again  want  to  give 
my  full  assurance  to  the  colleagues 
that  this  will  be  our  number  one  prior- 
ity on  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
to  try  to  work  out  the  differences  with 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
present  vehicle  of  H.R.  5922. 

I  might  say  to  the  membership  fur- 
ther that  there  are  certain  Issues  that 
are  not  at  stake  here.  Howard  Univer- 
sity funds,  Hawaiian  lands,  FTC,  ICA, 
balanced  budget  amendment,  universi- 
ty affiliated  facilities,  Brazil-IMET, 
technical  amendments  re  heading,  sec- 
tion, and  so  forth  changes.  Those  were 
dropped  in  conference. 

So  I  am  trying  to  lay  out  here  what 
this  is  and  what  it  is  not.  If  there  are 
those  who  wish  to  have  me  respond  to 
a  special  program,  as  I  say  I  have  a  list 
of  46  of  them  that  are  not  included 
and  a  list  of  17  that  are  included  and 
that  Is  why  I  must  lay  before  the 
Senate  this  bill  at  this  time  urging  the 
Senate's  adoption  of  this  measure  as 
purely  a  stopgap  measure  with  full  as- 
surance that  we  are  going  to  address 
these  vital  Issues  that  are  not  includ- 
ed, and  I  want  to  say  to  my  good 
friend  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  as 
much  as  I  would  like  to  accommodate 
his  particular  need  I  am  hopeful  that 
he  can  cripple  through  until  the  20th 
until  we  get  back  and  address  these 
issues  which  are  so  very  important. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  not  a  happy 
day.  But  this  is  the  situation  we  are  in. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  have  admiration,  respect,  and  affec- 
tion for  my  good  friend  from  Oregon, 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  and  I  know  how  very,  very 
much  he  wants  to  simply  pass  and  act 
on  this  bill  now  within  the  next  few 
minutes.  I  wish  I  could  accommodate 
him. 


I  think,  however,  we  should  consider 
the  situation  a  little  fiuther.  The  leg- 
islation before  us  is  a  dramatically 
stripped-down  version  of  H.R.  5922. 
the  urgent  supplemental  that  is  now 
before  the  Senate.  Yet.  even  this  bare 
bones  bill  makes  some  substantial  in- 
creases In  the  President's  budget  re- 
quest. 

For  example,  the  bill  exceeds  the  re- 
quest for  student  loan  funds  by  $322 
million.  It  includes  $150  million  for 
GNMA  tandem  funds  that  were  not 
requested  by  President  Reagan.  It  pro- 
vides $198  million  for  public  housing 
operating  difficulties  that  were  not  In 
the  President's  budget. 

I  might  say,  also,  thac  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  has  made  a  very 
persuasive  argujnent  that  through 
oversight,  through  the  fact  they  had 
to  move  very  rapidly  and  did  not  have 
opportunity  to  check  this  out  as  care- 
fully as  they  should  some  absolutely 
essential  actions  were  not  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Furthermore,  one  provision  that 
would  save  the  taxpayers  money  is  not 
in  the  bill  and  while  the  saving  is  not 
significant  the  ssrmbollsm  Is  enormous- 
ly significant,  and  I  am  talking  about 
the  $3,000  ceiling  on  tax  deductions 
for  Members  of  Congress. 

Both  bodies  resoundingly  opposed 
the  present  tax  break  for  Members 
that  we  put  on  the  books  late  last  year 
and  it  is  still  in  the  law.  The  support 
for  its  repeal  was  far  stronger  than 
the  support  for  any  other  part  of  the 
urgent  supplemental;  in  this  body  we 
voted  70  to  23  against  substituting  an- 
other amendment  that  would  have 
taken  off  the  ceiling  and  require  a  sub- 
stantiation of  D.C.  deductions. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  it 
was  even  more.  It  was  even  more  em- 
phatic. They  voted  first  366  to  43. 
almost  10  to  1  against  the  substitute. 
And  then  on  the  issue  itself  they  voted 
378  to  7.  Only  seven  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  opposed  this 
measure. 

Madam  President,  why  should  we 
not  include  this  in  the  bill?  The  House 
of  RepresenUtives  has  just  over- 
whelmingly indicated  their  willingness 
to  repeal  the  tax  break  that  we  gave 
Members  of  Congress  last  year.  Cer- 
tainly, it  would  not  risk  a  Presidential 
veto.  There  is  no  expression  of  opposi- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  President  to 
going  back  to  the  $3,000  limit  that  we 
had  for  30  years  in  Congress,  and  I  am 
sure  there  will  not  be. 

As  I  say  both  bodies  have  gone  em- 
phatically on  record  for  it.  The  Presi- 
dent has  no  objection  to  it.  It  would 
answer  the  overwhelmingly  negative 
reaction  of  the  public  to  this  special 
advantage  for  Senators  and  Congress- 
men and  would  get  the  issue  behind 
us.  It  would  also  permit  Congress  to 
act  de  novo  based  on  settled  law  under 
which  we  have  operated,  as  I  say,  since 
1954. 


We  would  not  be  put  in  the  position 
of  stalling  to  keep  alive  that  $50  or  $75 
per  day  deduction  for  Congress 
through  another  year  and  then  indefi- 
nitely. 


OP  AXENDlIXirT  HO.  1040 

(Subsequently  numbered  amendment  No. 
1904.) 

Purpose:  To  reinsUte  the  $3,000  ceiling  on 
business  expense  tax  deductions  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President. 
I  send  to  the  desk  an  amendment  on 
behalf  of  myself.  Senator  DeCohcini. 
Senator  Exoh,  and  Mr.  Riegle  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wUl  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Phox- 
MiKK)  for  himself.  Mr.  OECoifcim.  Mr. 
ExoN,  and  Mr.  Rikgle  proposes  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  1040. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 
The  amendment  is  as  follows: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  Insert  the  foUowlnr 
Sec.  202  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ",  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  Income  tax  purposes  In  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A  (f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  163(aK2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Coordination  With  SecUon 
162(aM2).—  Nothing  in  this  section  shaU  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(aK2)  but  Is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  fijom  home  In  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  of  renting  dwelling 
unite).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  1981  (95  S»At.  967),  Is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  amendmente  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
E>ecember  31. 1981. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
this  is  the  identical  amendment  that 
the  Senate  has  acted  on  before  and 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  has 
overwhelmingly  approved.  It  is  an 
amendment  that  we  debated  at  some 
length  before.  In  fact,  we  debated  It 
earlier  when  Senator  Armstrong  of- 
fered the  amendment  a  month  or 
more  ago,  and  we  had  some  10  votes 
on  this  amendment. 

The  leadership  opposed  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  at  that  time  which 
was  originally  the  bill  I  put  in  and 
Bill  Armstrong  offered  it  as  an 
amendment   at   that   time,   and   the 
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Senate  consistently  and  persistently 

insisted   on   supporting  that   amend- 
ment. 

At  that  time,  as  I  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
will  remember,  I  urged  Senator  Ahm- 
STRoirc  not  to  offer  it  on  that  particu- 
lar vehicle,  that  was  the  continuing 
resolution,  and  I  think  it  would  have 
been  a  disaster  if  we  had  done  it  on 
that.  However,  since  it  was  offered.  It 
was  my  original  bill,  and  I  supported 
It. 

I  do  think,  however,  we  now  have  an 
entirely  different  situation.  How  hypo- 
critical really  the  Senate  looks,  if  we 
go  on  record  in  favor  of  repealing  the 
tax  break  overwhelmingly  in  the 
Senate  and  even  more  overwhelmingly 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
then  somehow  we  Just  drop  it  when 
both  bodies  have  acted  on  it.  we  both 
dropped  it,  and  we  continue  to  benefit 
from  that  tax  break.  I  think  that  it  is 
a  very  bad  indication  of  the  sincerity 
of  the  Members  and  I  hope  under 
these  circumstances  we  can  act  on  it. 

I  am  prepared  to  vote  and  vote 
promptly  on  it. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
guess  we  might  as  well  Join  the  Issue 
at  this  very  moment,  and  I  appreciate 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  in  spite  of 
my  plea  for  not  offering  any  amend- 
ment at  least  we  can  Join  the  issue  and 
get  that  behind  us  because  I  must  say 
to  the  Senate  and  this  is  in  no  way  to 
be  interpreted  as  a  threat  or  anything 
else  but  once  we  open  this  vehicle  for 
any  amendment  we  have  opened  the 
floodgates  and  I  must  say  there  are 
amendments  that  concern  me  deeply 
that  I  am  as  deeply  committed  to  that 
I  wish  to  offer.  I  know  there  are  other 
Senators  who  feel  deeply  about 
amendments  that  if  we  start  taking 
one  they  are  going  to  be  forced  into  a 
position  to  offer  their  amendments. 

No  Senator  here  with  any  integrity 
can  refuse  to  offer  an  amendment  for 
which  he  has  gone  on  record  and  out 
to  the  public  to  sponsor  in  the  past 
and  will  say  if  you  accept  one  where 
were  you  in  offering  the  ones  that  I 
am  concerned  about  to  different  con- 
stituency groups? 

I  cannot  go  home  to  my  coastal 
State  of  Oregon  and  say  that  I  had  ac- 
quiesced or  moved  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment from  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin on  this  tax  matter  and  not  have  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  restore  the 
money  for  the  Coast  Guard  at  a  time 
and  season  when  the  Coast  Guard 
search  and  rescue  programs  are  so 
vital  to  the  people  who  use  the  oceans, 
both  in  pleasure  craft  and  commercial. 

And  there  are  many  other  programs 
here,  so  I  do  think  we  have  to  Join  the 
issue.  I  want  to  say,  as  I  started  to  say, 
without  any  effort  to  threaten  the 
Senate,  if  we  accept  any  amendments, 
I  am  going  to  ask  the  leadership  to 
pull  the  vehicle  down,  pull  this  down 
and  take  it  off  the  calendar.  Then  we 


in  these  various  urgent  pro- 
that  are  included  in  this  vehi- 


will  h  ive  to  stand  accountable  to  the 

people 

grams 

cle. 

But  t  cannot,  in  good  conscience,  say 
that  ^e  are  going  to  stand  here  today 
and  s4Iect  and  accept  certain  amend- 
ments of  Senators  that  may  be  very 
important  politically,  regionally,  paro- 
chialls,  nationally,  economically,  so- 
cially, [or  any  other  thing.  Because 
there  are  health  programs— the  Sena- 
tor frpm  Vermont  has  amendments 
here  i^  which  he  was  deeply  involved, 
in  matjemal  and  child  health  care.  My 
gracious,  I  do  not  know  how  we  could 
say  ye$  to  a  tax  amendment  and  turn 
down  inatemal  and  child  health  care. 
That  i|  motherhood. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  ! 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Madam  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  is  making  a  great 
point  lor  the  Senate.  Actually,  one  of 
the  things  that  should  be  pointed  out 
is  that  these  are  not  only  important 
parts  |Df  the  bill  as  they  left  the 
Senate^  but  they  are  important  from 
the  standpoint  from  the  taxpayers  be- 
cause if  the  House  had  kept  most  of 
these  iti.  if  not  all  of  them,  they  would 
save  tike  taxpayers  of  this  country  a 
good  d«al  of  money  In  getting  them  in 
place.  iThe  Coast  Guard,  which  is  in 
my  suqcommittee.  as  my  distinguished 
chalrmiui  pointed  out,  we  are  going  to 
lose  money  by  postponing  the  urgent 
needs  «f  the  Coast  Guard  for  another 
month  ,or  another  month  and  a  half  or 
anoth^  2M  months.  The  bridges,  the 
highways,  the  infrastructure  that  this 
Nation  needs  to  move  into  the  years 
ahead  pe  all  suffering  because  of  the 
dilator  f  tactics  the  other  body  took  in 
droppi]  tg  many  of  these  needed  items 
from  tl  le  bill. 

I  con  mend  my  chairman  and  I  Join 
him  in  tiis  remarks. 

Mr.  :  [ATFTET.n.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

Mr.  9ROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  agree  with  much  of  what  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  has  said 
and  suggest  that  a  prudent  policy 
would  be  simply,  when  these  amend- 
ments come  up,  if  we  accept  them,  put 
them  ill  at  the  conference  level.  After 
all,  th«  conference  agreed  to  most  of 
these,  virtually  all  of  these  amend- 
ments. J  Why  not  put  them  in  at  the 
confer^ice  level  that  was  agreed  to?  It 
seems  io  me  there  is  a  good  chance, 
under  those  circiunstances,  that  the 
House  would  not  have  to  go  back  to 
conference^ 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But,  of  course.  I 
remlndl  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  the  conference  did  not  agree  with 
his  amf  ndment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  did  not 
agree  f^th  my  amendment,  that  is 
true.  "ITiey  agreed  with  my  amend- 
ment, but  they  added  a  little  extra  lan- 
guage on  honoraria. 
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Mr.  HA'  [TIELD.  As  reported  in  dis- 
agreement 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Nevertheless,  they 
overwhelntingly  supported  my  amend- 
ment in  rdllcall  votes  on  the  floor.  The 
Senator  would  concede  that,  I  am 
sure.  I 

Mr.  LEAHY.  Madam  President,  the 
Senator  f-om  Vermont  has  been  re- 
ferred to  1 1  this  colloquy.  I  wonder  if  I 
might  hav  •  a  moment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
spond to  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
and  yield  lor  a  question. 

Mr.  LE4HY.  Madam  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon 
was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  my 
amendment  and  refer  to  it  approving- 
ly. I  apprejciate  the  support  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  gave  that. 

That  amendment  on  health  care  is 
extremely  important  to  me.  I  think  it 
is  extremely  important  to  anyone 
from  any  ^uial  area,  especially,  in  this 
country.  I^  is  a  matter  of  some  urgen- 
cy because  of  the  planning  necessary. 
We  either  get  the  money  In  there 
fairly  soo^  or  we  have  a  niunber  of 
health  centers  that  are  Just  going  to 
have  to  clbse  down  and  probably  will 
not  open  ip  again  in  rural  areas  des- 
perately uliderserved. 

So  I  note  that  I  am  very  concerned 
about  thel  problem  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregbn  In  trying  to  get  this  bill 
through.  I  respect  his  intention  to  pull 
it  down  if  amendments  are  added  to  it. 
But  I  should  note  for  my  chairman 
that  if  amendments  do  start  going 
onto  this  vjehicle.  I  am  going  to  be  con- 
strained to  offer  that  amendment,  as  I 
suspect  otihers  will  on  other  things 
they  feel  e  lually  strong  about. 

Mr.  HAI  "FIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  O  regon. 

Mr.  PRCiXMIRE.  Will  the  Senator 
3ield  so  I  inay  get  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  PRQXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the 
pending  unendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  aecond. 

The  yeas;  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HAtIfIELD.  Madam  President,  I 
yield  to  th^  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  LUQAR.  Madam  President,  I 
will  simply  state  for  the  sake  of  this 
colloquy  on  affirmative  action  that 
clearly  in  tjie  event  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  adopt- 
ed. I  will  offer  the  housing  stimulus 
amendment.  I  suspect  it  has  been  de- 
bated even  more  than  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  I  an- 
ticipate it  would  pass  and  I  hope  that 
it  would  pass. 

I  would  pimply  say  for  the  record 
that  the  House  of  Representatives, 
simply  by  I  agreeing  to  the  action  we 
took  yesterday,  could  have  already 
sent  to  the  President  the  whole  busi- 
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ness.  It  is  a  very  simple  maneuver  by 
the  House  presently  without  going 
through  all  of  what  we  are  constrained 
to  do. 

I  think  Senators  will  imderstand 
clearly  my  position.  But  so  there  will 
not  be  any  mistake,  I  have  the  amend- 
ment ready  and  I  hope  that  it  would 
pass  rapidly  and  Join  a  nimiber  of 
other  meritorious  amendments. 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  If  I 
might  point  out  to  the  chairman,  as  I 
mentioned  before,  many  of  these  sec- 
tions of  the  bill,  as  they  left  the 
Senate,  are  extremely  important.  This 
is  not  a  matter  of  parochial  interest  to 
me,  but  I  intend  to  offer  the  amend- 
ment if  other  amendments  are  passed, 
that  restore  funding  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  Coming  from  North  Dakota, 
which  has  all  kinds  of  advantages,  we 
even  have  to  admit  that  we  do  not 
have  much  Coast  Guard,  so  this  is  not 
a  personal  thing  for  the  people  of 
North  Dakota.  But  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant thing  to  the  people  of  this  Nation 
and  for  the  long-term  protection  of 
this  Nation. 

Madam  President.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  I  intend  to  offer  that 
amendment  if  amendments  are  going 
to  be  made,  because  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant.          

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Madam  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Indiana  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  for 
providing  the  evidence  of  my  thesis 
that  I  have  tried  to  carry  here,  very 
painfully  and  very  unhappily. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  think  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  correct.  We 
have  debated  this  particular  amend- 
ment many  times.  I  do  not  think  we 
are  in  any  way  moving  to  cut  off 
debate,  but  I  would  try  to  seek  a  con- 
frontation on  this  whole  question  of 
whether  we  accept  amendments  by 
calling  for  a  tabling  motion  of  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 

nays.  

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) to  table  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
MiRB).  The  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  bill  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RUDMAN)  and  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming (Mr.  SiMPSOH)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon)  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon)  would  vote  "nay". 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoLDWATER).  Are  there  any  other  Sen- 
ators in  the  Chamber  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  21, 
nays  76,  as  follows: 

[RoUc&U  Vote  No.  195  Leg.] 
YEAS— 21 


Baker 

Brady 

Cochran 

Cranston 

Dodd 

Dole 

Oam 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baucus 

Bentsen 

Biden 

Boren 

Boachwitz 

Bradley 

Bumpers 

Burdick 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Jr. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chafee 
Chiles 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeCondni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Domenkd 
Durenberger 
Eagleton 
East 


Ooldwater 

Gorton 

Hatfield 

Hayakawa 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Laxalt 

NAYS-76 

Bxon 

Ford 

Olenn 

Orassley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Henin 

Heinz 

Helms 

HolUncs 

Huddleston 

Jackaon 

Jepsen 

Johnston 

KaMebaum 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lone 

Lugar 

Mathlaa 

MatUngly 

Meleher 

Metaenbaum 

NOT  VOTINO— 3 


Ifatsunaga 

MeClure 

Packvood 

Percy 

Stevens 

Symms 

Tower 


IfltcheU 

lloynihan 

Mutkowakl 

NidUes 

Nunn 

PeU 

Prcaler 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Randolph 

Rletle 

Roth 


Schmitt 

Specter 

Stafford 

Stennia 

Tliuniiand 

Tkmsas 

Wallop 

Warner 

Weicker 

Zorlnaky 


Cannon 


Rudman 


Simpson 


So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  PaoxMiRS's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1040)  was  rejected. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  yield  momentarily  to  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  an  amendment. 

UP  AMEHDimT  KO.  1041 

(Piirpow:  To  provide  mortgage  assistance 
pAyments) 

ISx.  LUOAR.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  second-degree  amend- 
ment to  the  Proxmire  amendment  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar). 
for  hlmaeU,  Mr.  RnoLX.  Mr.  Jacksow.  Mr. 
BoscMWRZ,  Mr.  Oobtow.  Mr.  Mrmii»ADM. 
and  Mr.  Packwood,  proposes  an  unprlnted 
amendment  numbered  1041. 

Mr.  LUGAR,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  amend- 
ment insert  the  following: 


EMXRCKHCT  MORTGAGE  IMTERBST  REDUCnOR 
PATMXItTS 

For  emergency  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion payments.  $3.(N>0,(K>0,000.  of  which 
t3.SO0.0O0.00O  shall  be  available  for  use  in 
connection  with  mortgages  or  loans  involv- 
ing dwellings  referred  to  in  section  (gK3K  A). 
not  more  than  $4(K).000.000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  mortgages  or 
loans  involving  dwellings  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion (gK3KB).  and  $100.0(X),000  shall  be 
available  for  assistance  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  mortgages  or  loans  assisted  under 
this  heading  which  exceeds  $77,625.  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabOl- 
tating  a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  the  Secretary.  Is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  paymenta  to 
mortgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  heading. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  imder  this 
heading  during  any  month  imless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage interest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centimi  per 
annimi. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  imder  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  imder  section  (g). 

(d)  Assistance  payments  under  this  head- 
ing may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to 
exceed  five  years  with  respect  to  any  mort- 
gage. ,  

(e)  The  amount  of  all  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  paymente  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
able- 
CD  when  the  property  is  sold; 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower; 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the 
property  specified  in  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary; or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except  that  the  amount  repaid  may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amount  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of— 

(1)  the  difference  l)etween  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
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pal  and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at 
the  rate  of  11  per  centum  per  annum:  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  poinU  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
Insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

(1)  be  executed  by  a  mortvigor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  limitation-contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  such  amount  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  enable  mortga- 
gors and  borrowers  to  qualify  for  increased 
principal  amounU  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (3). 

(3)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  Increased  principal  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  maximimi  principal  obli- 
gation insurable  in  the  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 303(bK3)  of  the  NaUonal  Housing  Act: 

(3)  involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  (A)  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion heading  and  was  substantially  complet- 
ed by  November  30, 1983,  or  <B)  commenced 
no  earlier  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  heading  and  was  substan- 
tlaUy  completed  by  November  30,  1983,  and 
which  has  never  been  sold  other  than  to  the 
mortgagor: 

(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation. 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
appUed  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation: 

(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  payments  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation: 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  In  the  month- 
ly payment  tuid  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion <e): 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly: 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980;  and 

(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shaU  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that— 

(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  aU  SUtes; 

(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  decline  in 


one-  to  four-family  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1978  to  1981,  of  each  SUte  raiative  to 
the  petcentage  decline  for  all  States:  and 

(3)  otie-third  of  such  amount  Is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent ,  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  avillable  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

<i)  A4y  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  h^ing  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  I  Federal  National  Mortgnge  Associa- 
tion aiid  the  Federal  Home  L<oan  Mortgage 
Corporiitlon. 

(JXDiThe  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  bofrowers. 

(2)  Ttie  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commlBnent  may  be  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commllfenent)  is  made. 

(3)  I^twlthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  Issue  final  regu- 
lations, make  allocations,  and  begin  to  Issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  tl(an  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  thisAct. 

(k)  The  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
shall  ranain  available  for  commitment  until 
January  l,  1983. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendknent  I  have  sent  to  the  desk  is 
the  stlpiulus  housing  legislation  as  ap- 
prove(|  by  the  conference.  I  think  all 
Members  are  acquainted  with  the  leg- 
islatiofi,  and  I  am  hopeful  that  it  will 
have  the  support  of  all  Members. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Se|iator  for  Indiana  repeat  that?  I 
do  noti  think  Senators  heard  him. 

The  jSenate  will  be  in  order,  please. 
The  Cfialr  cannot  hear. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  still  not  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  I 
agree,  tt'he  Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Mr.  President.  I  appre- 
ciate your  bringing  the  Senate  to 
order.  jLet  me  repeat,  the  amendment 
that  I  have  Just  sent  to  the  desk  is  the 
stimuliis  Jobs-housing  legislation  pre- 
cisely as  passed  by  the  conferees  as  a 
part  ot  the  other  supplemental  legisla- 
tion, a  second-degree  amendment  now 
to  the  Proxmire  amendment,  and  I  ask 
the  support  of  all  Members  for  the 
amenciment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Soiator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  for  a  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  says 
this  isi  as  it  was  accepted  by  the  con- 
fereesl 

Mr.  tUGAR.  Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  other  words,  it 
is  a  coknpromise:  it  is  less,  substantial- 
ly les^-what.  $2  billion  or  $3  billion 
less— than  it  passed  the  Senate? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  It  is  $2  billion  less  than 
passed  the  Senate.  It  is  a  $3  billion 
piece  of  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  would  require  a 
payback? 
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R^EGLE.    Will    the    Senator 

like  to  ask  the  Senator  if  he 
me  as  a  cosponsor  on  his 

I  ask  unanimous  con- 
|the  Senator  from  Michigan 
i  a  cosponsor. 

SIDING  OFFICER.  Wlth- 
lon,  it  is  so  ordered. 
:KS0N.   Will   the   Senator 

like  to  Join.  too.  as  a  co- 


Mr.  LU0AR. 
payback 

Mr.  PRpXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr. 
yield? 

I  shoulci 
would  list 
amendment 

Mr.  LUOAR. 
sent  that 
be  added 

The 
out  objec' 

Mr.  JAi 
yield? 

I  shouli 
sponsor. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  I  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton (Mr.  Jackson),  the  Senator  from 
Washington  (Mr.  Gorton),  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Bosch- 
wiTz)  be  added  as  cosponsors. 

The  PRjESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object  on,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JOI  [NSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senat  »r  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  LUC  rAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senat  »r  for  a  question. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Is  this  legislation 
on  an  app  -opriation  bill? 

Mr.  LUC  ^AR.  I  would  not  want  to  re- 
spond to  Ithat  question  without  fur- 
ther clarllicatlon.  but  I  presume  that 
the  status  is  precisely  as  it  was  before, 
namely,  that  this  was  ruled  as  legisla- 
tion on  kn  appropriation  bill,  and 
clearly  tfat  was  the  condition  in 
which  it  passed  the  first  time.  Then, 
after  we  ijfere  in  the  cloture  situation, 
we  had  a  suspension  of  the  rules,  had 
a  two-thii^  majority,  the  rules  were 
suspended,  and  it  was  added  a  second 
time.  We  f  re  back  in  a  precloture  situ- 
ation. I  <>resume  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  I  recalls  the  history  of  the 
legislation 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  asked  the  Sena- 
tor that  question  sort  of  to  get  him  in 
the  right. mood  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion. I  wcmder  if  the  Senator  would 
take  a  ^ight  modification  to  his 
amendmeilt,  which  would  be  to  add  on 
the  Coast  Guard  to  the  tune  of  $48 
million?  I  am  dead  serious  about  it.  be- 
cause thi$  is  a  matter  of  life  and 
death.  It  lis  a  clear  oversight  on  the 
part  of  the  Members  of  the  House. 
There  is  nt>  opposition  to  it.  It  is  in  the 
regular  subplemental. 

The  sltiiation  is  that  you  are  either 
going  to  h|ive  to  lay  off  a  huge  number 
of  people  or  you  are  going  to  have  to 
stop  search  and  rescue,  stop  the  VTS, 
which  is  the  vectoring  service  on  ships 
in  the  New  Orleans  area  as  well  as  in 
other  are^  around  the  country.  I 
think  if  We  can  combine  that,  it  will 
make  youe  amendment  even  better. 

Will  the  Senator  consider  that? 

Mr.  ANl)REWS.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleat  ue  yield? 

Mr.  JOIInSTON.  Yes. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS.  It  was  my  intention 
to  offer  as  an  amendment,  since 
amendments  have  now  been  made  to 
this  bill,  the  transportation  section  of 
this  bill. 

I  said  in  a  colloquy  earlier  that  I 
committed  to  that,  that  it  will  restore 
the  Coast  Guard  and  other  transporta- 
tion functions  at  the  level  that  they 
were  in  the  conference  reported  bill, 
which  is  essentially  the  level  they 
emerged  from  the  Senate,  because  I 
think  they  are  extremely  important. 
We  are  having  that  amendment  draft- 
ed and  it  will  be  presented,  might  I 
assure  my  colleague  and  good  friend 
from  Louisiana.  Although  I  do  not 
have  too  much  presence  in  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  recognize  how  important  it  is, 
because  these  ships  and  these  men  are 
doing  the  job  of  drug  interdiction  on 
the  high  seas,  these  ships  that  have 
been  ordered  are  the  ones  that  will 
stand  out  in  the  Caribbean  and  do  the 
job  for  this  Nation.  It  is  idiotic  not  to 
have  them  as  part  of  this  bill.  That  is 
why  they  were  in  the  bill  as  we  sent  it 
to  the  other  body,  and  that  is  why 
they  were  in  the  conference  report, 
and  we  will  restore,  if  that  meets— and 
I  am  sure  it  does— the  approbation  of 
my  good  friend  from  Louisiana  and 
others,  the  section  as  it  emerged  from 
the  conference  which  does  just  that. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  amendment  would  do.  I  am 
wondering  if  my  friend  from  Indiana 
would  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  agree  to  that  for  the  moment.  I 
would  want  to  consult  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  and  perhaps  others.  I 
appreciate  the  question  that  is  being 
raised,  but  I  want  to  make  certain  that 
we  are  on  the  proper  parliamentary 
course,  working  through  difficult 
rocks  and  shoals  as  it  is. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  I  am  happy  to  yield  for 
a  question  to  the  Senator  from  Arlcan- 
sas. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  really  wanted  the 
attention  of  the  majority  leader.  Ap- 
parently, he  Just  left  the  floor.  Howev- 
er, I  see  the  assistant  majority  leader 
on  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  ask  if  I 
may  Just  direct  a  couple  of  questions 
to  him. 

My  question  is  this:  We  passed  the 
supplemental.  We  put  the  housing  bill 
on  it,  which  I  strongly  supported.  We 
took  the  pay  for  the  Senators  off  of  it. 
We  have  been  told,  at  least  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle,  that  we  were  going  to 
pass  a  clean  bill  this  afternoon  in 
order  to  get  it  to  the  President  so  the 
Government  could  keep  operating,  and 
now  we  are  going  around  the  mulberry 
bush  on  every  one  of  the  same  amend- 
ments that  were  on  the  bill  the  Presi- 
dent says  he  is  going  to  veto:  am  I  cor- 
rect? 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  has  a  point.  I  must  say  that  in 
the  process  of  clearing  this  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill,  that  is 
before  us  now,  I,  unfortunately,  have 
carried  a  message  to  the  House  that 
apparently  is  not  correct  I  refer  to  the 
representation  at  least  that  we  had 
gathered  from  the  Members  we  spoke 
with  that  this  bill  could  go  through 
without  amendments,  with  the  under- 
standing that  the  expiration  date  was 
July  20  at  which  time  we  would  be 
able  to  get  back  to  the  issues,  the  con- 
troversial issues,  including  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  and  the  Lugar 
amendment,  in  coimection  with  the  re- 
mainder of  the  items  that  are  not  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  but  were  Included  in 
the  supplement  we  sent  from  the 
Senate  earlier. 

The  majority  leader  is  now  confer- 
ring with  the  House  leadership  to  see 
what  their  preference  would  be.  We 
have  discussed  this  with  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee.  Basically,  it  will  be 
his  recommendation,  I  am  sure,  that 
the  Senate  will  follow  in  terms  of  what 
to  do  with  the  supplemental  now  that 
it  is  apparent  that  it  may  be  amended. 
If  it  is  amended,  we  lose  the  facility  of 
getting  money  to  some  of  the  agencies 
of  Government  before  the  recess  with- 
out a  veto.  When  we  knew  that  the 
original  supplemental  in  all  probabili- 
ty was  going  to  be  vetoed,  we  sought  to 
get  money  to  some  of  the  agencies 
where  there  was  an  emergency. 

If  that  process  fails,  we  have  still  not 
gotten  there.  But  the  Proxmire 
amendment  was  not  tabled.  It  is  my 
imderstandlng  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  an  amendment  to  that  amend- 
ment. If  the  Senate  would  table  both 
of  these  and  let  this  biU  go,  at  least 
some  of  the  agencies  of  Government 
will  have  the  money  before  the  recess, 
and  by  July  20  we  will  have  to  operate 
on  the  rest  of  them. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  the 
House  informed  me  that  the  amend- 
ments they  took  out  of  this  bill  when 
they  sent  the  stripped  down  supple- 
mental back  were  for  items  that  did 
not  require  money  before  July  20. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  We  have  another 
bill  coming,  as  I  understand  it,  on  July 
20.  As  strong  as  I  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana  on 
housing,  it  will  wait  until  July  20. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  So  will  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
on  expenses  away  from  home.  It  does 
not  affect  anyone  imtil  next  year. 

Mr.  BUMT^SIS.  It  seems  to  me  we 
are  getting  to  the  point  here  where  we 
are  going  to  openly  confess  that  we 
are  engaged  in  legislating  selectively. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
leansas  is  presumably  asking  a  ques- 
tion about  the  housing  stimulus  bill 
and  whether  it  would  last  until — 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Let  me  ask  this 
question.    Is   there   anything   in   the 


housing  bill  that  will  not  hold  until 
July  20? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  The  answer  is  it  will 
not  hold  until  July  20,  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  I  have  been  rising  fre- 
quently in  the  last  few  weeks. 

What  we  have  to  understand  is  that 
we  are  in  the  middle  of  not  moving 
through  the  housing  season.  The 
point  of  having  housing  stimulus  in 
this  season  is  to  resurrect  houses  and 
jobs  now,  not  in  the  hereafter,  not 
July  20,  August  20.  Clearly,  the  action 
taken  by  the  House  this  morning  was 
to  kill  the  housing  stimulus  bill. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  for  a  question? 
Mr.  LUGAR.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BUMPERS.  Is  it  not  an  ironclad 
certainty  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States— your  President— is 
going  to  veto  this  bill  if  that  housing 
measure  is  on  it? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  No;  that  is  not  ironclad 
certain. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Then,  I  have  been 
misled  by  Members  on  your  side  of  the 
aisle,  all  of  whom  tell  me  that  the 
President  is  going  to  veto  the  bill  with 
that  on  it. 

Mr.  LUGAR.  Many  of  the  Presi- 
dent's advisers  have  said  he  would  do 
that;  indeed,  they  have  advised  him  to 
do  that.  We  sat  with  the  President 
yesterday,  with  some  of  the  advisers 
who  were  advising  him  to  do  that. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  never  made  a 
conmient  publicly  about  this  particu- 
lar legislation,  and  it  seems  to  me  to 
be  important  simply  to  state  that  cate- 
gorically, having  visited  with  the 
President  within  the  past  24  hours. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  One  further  ques- 
tion, and  I  will  quit  asking  questions. 

Let  us  assume  that  the  President  is 
going  to  veto  it.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  Senate  adopts^  your  amendment 
this  afternoon,  which  means  we  have 
to  send  this  bill  back  to  the  House.  Let 
us  assume  further  that  the  House  ac- 
cepts your  amendment  as  well  as  the 
one  of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin. 
Let  us  assume  further  that  it  goes  to 
the  President  and  he  vetoes  it  the  day 
after  tomorrow  or  some  other  day  in 
the  next  3  or  4  days. 

The  House  will  have  gone  home  for 
2  weeks,  and  that  means  some  of  the 
agencies  to  which  we  are  trying  to  get 
money  right  now  are  going  to  be  out 
of  money  before  the  second  supple- 
mental we  are  talking  about  can  be 
considered.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  LUGAR.  That  is  correct.  This  is 
a  good  reason  why,  in  my  judgment, 
the  President  will  be  glad  to  sign  the 
bill.  CHearly,  this  is  one  reason  the 
housing  legislation  has  been  attached 
to  this  particular  urgent  supplemen- 
tal, because  there  are  a  number  of 
things  here  that  are  important  to  the 
country,  to  us,  and  to  the  President. 
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I  yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished 
chairman. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  for  a  moment  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  my  purpose  at  this  moment  to 
debate  the  merits  of  the  proposal  by 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  but  I  do 
wish  to  make  a  point  of  order  against 
the  amendement  he  has  offered, 
which  violates  section  4  of  rule  XVI,  in 
that  it  is  legislation  on  an  appropria- 
tion bUl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  for  a  point 
of  order.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  The  amendment 
which  the  Senator  from  Indiana  has 
offered  constitutes  legislation  on  an 
appropriation  bill,  in  violation  of  the 
provision  I  have  cited. 

The  situation  is  not  analogous  to  the 
earlier  occasion  on  which  the  Senate 
considered  this  matter,  because  on  the 
earlier  occasion  when  this  issue  came 
before  us,  the  House  had  included  in 
its  appropriation  bill  the  subject  of 
housing,  a  matter  which  is  not  includ- 
ed in  the  present  legislation. 

As  the  Presiding  Officer  reflects 
upon  this  parliamentary  point,  I  recall 
the  precedent  set  by  the  then  majority 
leader,  Mr.  Robbkt  C.  Byrd,  in  which, 
upon  his  recommendation,  the  Chair 
declined  to  submit  the  issue  of  ger- 
maneness to  the  Senate,  on  the 
ground  that,  first,  a  threshold  deter- 
mination must  be  made  as  to  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  House  language  in 
the  bill  on  which  the  proposed  amend- 
ment could  possibly  be  considered  ger- 
mane. 

So.  Mr.  President,  that  is  my  point 
of  order,  and  I  ask,  therefore,  that  the 
Chair  rule— — 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  before  making  that 
request? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  yield. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  WiU  the  Senator 
consider  making  that  point  of  order  to 
the  Proxmire  amendment  as  amended 
by  the  Lugar  amendment  and  with- 
holding it  untU  that  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  think  the 
proper  time  for  me  to  make  it  is  while 
the  amendment  is  pending. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  think  the  Chair 
will  advise  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
that  it  is  proper  to  make  the  point  of 
order  after  the  Proxmire  amendment 
is  adopted;  and  if  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  successful,  we  will  be  back 
to  a  clean  bill. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  point;  but,  having  made 
my  point  of  order,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
rule  on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
point  of  order  is  well  taken. 
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Mr.  iUGAR.  Mr.  President,  I  appeal 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair,  and  I  ask  for 
the  yeis  and  nays. 

The  !  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  $  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suffici^t  second. 

The  ^eas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  jPRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  sustain 
the  ruling  of  the  Chair? 

Mr.  BARBANES.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggesi  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wfll  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unaninious  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Ob:  H:tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  I  AKER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentaiy  inquiry.  Were  the  yeas  and 
najrs  oi  dered  on  the  appeal? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  ai  d  nays  were  orderd. 

Mr.  iAKER.  A  vote  of  "aye"  sup- 
ports t  le  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  vote 
of  "aye  "  supports  the  Chair. 

Mr.  i  AKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questiai  is.  Will  the  Senate  sustain 
the  nil  ng  of  the  Chair?  On  this  ques- 
tion tlje  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  rol . 

Mr 
the 


that 
(Mr. 


;RANST0N:  I  announce 
£  enator     from     Nevada 
Camnoi  ')  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  fur  her  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vo  ing,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  c4intoiv)  woiild  vote  "nay 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  ^nators  present  who  desire  to 
vote? 

The  j-esult  was  announced— yeas  33, 
nays  6( .  as  follows: 


(RcUcall  Vote  No.  196  Leg.] 
TEAS-33 


1  ..  Jr. 


AmutroE  i 
Baker 

Brmdy 
Byrt. 

Harry 
Cochran 
Cohen 
Dole    _  _ 
DoneidB 
Eaat 

Ooldwat^ 
Oorton 


Abdnor 

Andrew!  i 

Baucus 

Bentaen 

Blden 

Boren 

Bow^wl  I 

Bradtay 

Bumpm 

BunUck 

Byrd,  Robert  C. 

Chafee    | 

ChUes 

Cranston 

D'Amato 


Hart 

HaUleld 

Hayakawa 

Helma 

Humphrey 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Laxalt 

lionc 

Mattlncly 

McClure 

NIcklea 

NAYS— e« 

Danforth 

DeConcini 

Denton 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Durenberger 

Eacleton 

Bun 

Pord 

Oam 

Olenn 

Oraasley 

Hatch 

Hawkins 

Henin 


Percy 

Roth 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


Helns 

HoUlngs 

Huddleston 

Inouye  , 

Jackson 

Jepsen 

Kaaten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lucar 

Mathlas 

Matsunasa 

Melcher 

Metzenbaiun 
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Mitchell 

Proxmire 

Saaser 

Moynlhan 

Pryor 

Schmitt 

Murkowski 

Quayle 

Specter 

Nunn 

Randolph 

Stafford 

Packwood 

Riegle 

Tsongas 

PeU 

Rudman 

Welcker 

Pressler 

Sarbanes 

Zorlnsky 

NOT  VOTING-1 

Cannon 

So  the  d^ision  of  the  Chair  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HAtFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if  I 
could  have  the  attention  of  the  body,  I 
find  myself  in  one  of  those  very  Inter- 
esting and  somewhat  amusing  situa- 
tions, I  gfess,  where  I  am  standing 
here  as  an  advocate  of  a  Democratic 
proposal.  It  is  not  getting  very  much 


support  f 
the  aisle. 
As  the 
cle  that 
Speaker 


the  Democratic  side  of 


nate  luiows,  this  is  a  vehi- 
e  Democratic  leadership, 
'Neill,  devised  and  had 
passed  in  the  House  and  sent  over  to 
us  to  get  us  through  the  recess  period 
in  order  to  act  on  the  regular  urgent 
supplemental  that  is  still  preserved  in 
this  bill,  5S|22. 

We  have  tried  to  accommodate  the 
Speaker  aiid  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  the  timeframe  in  which  we  op- 
erate, in  which  they  are  operating,  be- 
cause they  are  hoping  to  go  out  to- 
night and,'  if  not  tonight,  at  least  to- 
morrow early  at  the  latest. 

So  at  this  time,  reluctantly  on 
behalf  of  llhe  managers  of  the  bill,  we 
accept  th^  Lugar  amendment  as  a 
second-degree  amendment  to  the 
Proxmire  Amendment. 

I  would  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  President,  for  an 

amendment 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
point  of  [order.  The  distinguished 
chairman  has  no  right  to  parcel  the 
floor  out  to  whom  he  wishes.  I  have 
been  on  my  feet  asking  for  the  floor. 

Mr.   HATFIELD.   I   would   be   very 
happy  to  y|eld  the  floor  to  the  Senator 
ana. 
NSTON.   Has  the  amend- 

ted  on  yet? 
REWS.    Mr.    President,   I 
feet  trying  to  obtain  the 


from  Lou 
Mr.  JO 

ment  been 
Mr. 

was  on  m: 
floor, 

Mr.  HA' 
me  ask 

The 
Senator 


wht 


Mr.  President,  let 
is  the  pending  business? 
IIDING    OFFICER.    The 
m  Oregon  has  the  floor. 
The  question  is  on  the  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  On  which  amend- 
ment?        I 

The   PR3SIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Lugar  ame  idment. 

Mr.  HA'fFIELD.  I  ask  that  we  vote 
on  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senate  r  want  the  yeas  and  nays? 

Mr.  ha:  field.  I  do  not  want  the 
yeas  and  n  lys. 

Mr.  ARK  STRONG. 
I  may  be  h  ;ard 
Mr.     Hi  TFIELD. 


what  is  th< 


Mr.  President,  if 


Mr.     President, 
parliamentary  situation? 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  business  is  the  Lugar 
amendment  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  evident  that  the  emerging  strategy 
for  the  management  of  this  bill  is  to 
now,  having  determined  that  we  are 
going  to  go  ahead  and  accept  the 
Lugar  amendment  or  at  least  that  is 
the  disposition  of  the  managers,  and  it 
is  obviously  not  the  disposition  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  we  are  now 
going  to  t>e  treated  to  a  series  of 
amendments  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, the  evident  objective  of  which  is 
to  so  load  up  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment that  it  will  ultimately  fall  of  its 
own  weight. 

I  guess  this  was  the  tactic  that  was 
pursued  successfully  a  few  weeks  ago 
on  this  very  same  issue.  I  am  not  going 
to  speak  at  any  length  on  either  the 
procedure  or  the  substance  of  it.  We 
have  had  a  good  full  debate  on  it.  But 
I  do  not  think  we  ought  to  kid  our- 
selves on  what  we  are  doing.  This  is 
not  a  routine  or  benign  act  to  accept 
the  Lugar  amendment.  It  does  two 
things:  First  of  all,  it  accepts  an 
amendment  which,  if  finally  left  in 
the  bill  in  its  final  version,  undoubted- 
ly will  invoke  a  Presidential  veto. 
There  is  no  doubt  about  it,  and  no 
beating  about  the  bush  on  it. 

Somebody  said  a  few  moments  ago 
that  the  President  has  not  spoken  on 
it.  He  has  made  it  unmistakably  clear 
that  if  this  provision  is  contained  in 
the  bill  When  it  gets  to  his  desk  it  is 
going  to  be  vetoed.  Frankly,  that  does 
not  hurt  my  feelings  one  way  or  an- 
other. There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  cannot  wait  until  we  come  back. 
But  if  you  want  to  have  a  veto,  the 
surest  way  is  to  put  this  thing  on  it. 

Anybody  who  does  not  have  any 
doubt  about  the  effect  of  putting  the 
Lugar  amendment  on  the  Proxmire 
amendment  is  to  kill  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  let  me  say  that  a  vote  for 
the  Lugar  amendment  at  this  point  is 
a  vote  to  kill  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. If  you  want  to  do  that  that  is 
fine.  I  am  against  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment for  two  reasons:  First,  what  it 
does  to  the  taxpayers,  and  second, 
what  it  does  to  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. 

Just  for  the  record.  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
may  I  say  to  my  good  friend  from  Col- 
orado I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  the  Lugar  amendment  is  an  at- 
tempt to  kill  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. It  passed  overwhelmingly, 
passed  by  more  than  a  2-to-l  vote.  It 
passed  twice  here  and  it  has  over- 
whelming support. 

I  would  agree  with  the  Senator  that 
it  does  not  make  any  sense  to  amend 
an  amendment  over  and  over  again, 
because  otherwise  all  amendments 
may  fall  if  we  have  other  amend- 
ments. But  I  think  if  we  act  now, 
having  the  Lugar  alnendment  before 
us,  adopt  that  and  then  act  on  that 
amendment,  then  the  bill  will  be  open 
for  other  amendments  with  respect  to 
the  Coast  Guard  and  other  proposals. 
Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  Just  remind  my  friend  from 
Wisconsin,  in  an  almost  identical  par- 
liamentary situation  involving  what  I 
believe  to  be  an  entirely  identical 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  that  precisely 
the  tactic  that  was  used  to  defeat  the 
tax  treatment  amendment  on  that  oc- 
casion is  what  we  are  seeing  unfold 
right  now;  that  is,  when  my  amend- 
ment was  pending,  they  added  a  series 
of  other  amendments.  That  is  all 
right.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  if  that 
is  the  disposition  of  the  body,  that  is 
fair  pool.  That  is  the  parliamentary 
situation  we  are  in. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado  for 
calling  attention  to  that.  But,  at  that 
time,  as  I  recall,  there  were  a  number 
of  amendments  added,  including  a  re- 
duction in  Senators'  pay  by  10  percent 
and  a  lot  of  other  amendments  were 
put  on  it.  These  are  all  amendments 
which  go  to  the  substance  which  has 
already  been  approached,  as  I  under- 
stand it.  in  most  cases.  The  amend- 
ment the  Senator  from  Louisiana  and 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  are 
offering  is  noncontroversial.  I  think 
the  Senator  is  right,  that  those 
amendments  should  stand  on  their 
own  and  other  amendments  that  are 
offered  to  the  underlying  bill  and  that 
we  can  act  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment, as  amended  by  Senator  Lugar. 
and  move  ahead. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  In  order  to 
remove  any  vestige  of  doubt  as  to  the 
possible  effect  of  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment and  to  permit  it  to  stand  on  its 
own  merits,  why  do  we  not  Just  detach 
it  from  the  Proxmire  amendment 
which  was  pending  previously?  As  far 
as  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  con- 
cerned, I  do  not  wish  to  drag  out  the 
consideration  of  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment. If  he  wants  to  offer  it  separate 
from  the  Proxmire  amendment,  I  will 
not  even  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote.  We 
have  had  a  full  debate  on  it.  Every- 
body knows  the  issue.  We  can  put  it  to 
a  voice  vote.  It  is  going  to  be  vetoed  by 
the  President. 


I  am  not  trying  to  delay  this,  but  I 
will  say  to  my  friend  from  Wisconsin 
at  this  point,  the  issue  of  the  Lugar 
amendment,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
is  settled.  We  know  how  we  feel  about 
it.  We  know  what  is  going  to  happen 
at  the  White  House.  It  is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  they  are  after  at  this  point.  So  I 
would  encourage  him  not  to  be  too 
eager  to  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  yield  the  floor  except  to  ask  if  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
let  me  observe  that  if  it  is  the  desire  of 
any  Senator  to  detach  the  Lugar 
amendment  from  the  Proxmire 
amendment,  I  would  be  happy  to  viti- 
ate the  request  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
and  not  ask  for  any  further  rollcalls. 
We  have  had  enough  votes  on  this 
issue,  in  my  opinion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  that  I  voted  not  to  table  the  Prox- 
mire amendment  because  clearly  to 
remove  the  automatic  $75-a-day  Mem- 
ber's deduction  is  preferable  to  where 
we  are  now.  But  that  would  still  leave 
us  with  a  $3,000  automatic  deduction 
which  no  other  citizen  in  the  United 
States  is  entitled  to. 

Last  Friday,  the  Finance  Committee 
held  hearings,  which  is  the  appropri- 
ate means  of  dealing  with  these  issues, 
on  the  tax  treatment  of  Members  of 
Congress.  The  Finance  Committee  will 
report  a  tax  bill,  by  the  12th  of  July. 
I  intend  to  offer  a  proposal  in  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  regarding  the  tax 
treatment  of  Members  of  Congress 
which  would  treat  us  the  same  as  all 
other  taxpayers  in  America.  I  support- 
ed in  the  past,  and  continue  to  sup- 
port, the  Mattingly-Specter  approach 
to  this  issue  and  not  that  of  Senator 
Proxmire.  While  it  is  preferable,  I 
agree,  to  go  back  to  the  $3,000  auto- 
matic deduction  rather  than  to  remain 
where  we  are.  It  is  al>solutely  not  ap- 
propriate to  continue  to  treat  us  still 
differently  than  other  members  of  the 
public  at  large. 

I  will  be  voting  against  the  Lugar 
amendment  should  it  stay  on  there  for 
reasons  of  consistency.  But,  nonethe- 
less, I  do  not  think  that  a  vote  on 
Proxmire  euid  Lugar  together  should 
be  interpreted  as  an  attempt  to  defeat 
the  Proxmire  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Lugar).  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  15 
minutes  allowed  for  voting  have  ex- 
pired. Do  any  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  desire  to  vote? 

The  legislative  clerk  resimied  and 
concluded  the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hnifz),  are  necessarily  absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Caitnon).  is  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Camnon).  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  70. 
nays  27,  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  197  Leg.] 
YEAS-70 


We 


Abdnor 

Ford 

Mitchell 

Oam 

Moynlhan 

Buieua 

Olenn 

Nunn 

Bentaen 

Oorton 

Packwood 

Biden 

Orassley 

Pell 

Boren 

Hawkins 

Preasler 

BoKhwItz 

Hefltn 

Proxmlre 

Bradley 

Helms 

Pryor 

Bumpers 

HoUtngs 

Quayle 

Burdkk 

Huddleston 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Robert  C 

Inouye 

Riegle 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Rudman 

ChUes 

Jepaen 

Sarbanes 

Cochran 

Kasten 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Kennedy 

Schmitt 

D'Amato 

TAxalt 

Specter 

Danforth 

Leahy 

Stafford 

OeConcinl 

Levin 

Stennls 

Denton 

Long 

Stevens 

Dixon 

Lugar 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Mathias 

Welcker 

Durenberger 

Matsunaga 

Zorlnaky 

Eacleton 

Melcher 

Exon 

Metzenbaum 
NAYS-a7 

Armstrong 

Hart 

Percy 

Baker 

HaUleld 

Roth 

Brady 

Hayakawa 

Simpson 

Byrd, 

Humphrey 

Symms 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Johnston 

Thurmond 

Cohen 

Kassebaum 

Tower 

Dole 

Mattlngly 

Wallop 

Domenld 

McClure 

Warner 

East 

Murkovski 

Ooldwater 

NIcklea 

NOT  VOTINO 

-3 

Cannon 


Hatch 


Helns 


So  Mr.  LuGAR's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1041 )  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  the  situation  we  are  in 
now. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President. 
may  we  have  order  in  the  Senate?  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  cannot  be  heard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  Those  Mem- 
bers spealeing  to  each  other  will  please 
move  to  the  cloakroom. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  HATFIiSiD.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  have  the  attention  of  all 
Senators,  because  I  think  they  would 
like  to  know  where  we  are  going  from 
here.  I  think  I  know— at  least,  I  have 
an  idea  I  would  like  to  share. 


are  in  a  situation  in  which  the    vote,  because  the  Senate  has  already 


Hoiu  e  has  sent  us  a  stripped-down  ver-    debated 


sion  of  their  urgent  supplemental, 
whic  1  we  passed  on  Monday  in  the 
Sena :«  and  sent  to  the  House.  As  I  in- 
dicated before,  this  was  a  product  of 
the  Democratic  leadership  of  the 
Hou^.  It  was  very  obvious  that  it  is 
not  acceptable  to  the  Senate. 

Now.  with  further  consultation,  it 
appekrs  that  the  House  leadership  will 
accest  the  Senate  version  that  was 
sent] to  them  on  Monday,  but  they 
have!  asked  that  we  reconstitute  it  in 
the  liehicle  that  we  have  before  us  to 
nighi 

Coiisequently.  what  is  happening  is 
that  I  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
Appaopriations  is  going  through  the 
entii^.  many-paged  bill  and  redrafting 
an  Amendment  which  I  shall  then 
offer,  to  strike  everything  in  this  pro- 
posed vehicle  that  we  have  before  us 
and  to  reinsert  the  total  Senate  ver- 
sion pf  the  conference  report  we  sent 
them  on  Monday— including,  all  the 
Senalte  amendments.  The  only  differ- 
ence; between  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  at  that  point  would  be  that 
we  remove  the  Fazio  amendment 
whioi  put  a  cap  on  honoraria. 

W^  are  then  informed  that  the 
Houfe  will  move  to  agree  with  the 
Senate  version  and  send  it  down  to  the 
White  House.  I  understand  the  Presi- 
dent] may  have  his  veto  stamp  ready, 
evenj  perhaps  tonight. 

Thien  the  House  will  act  upon  the 
veto  tomorrow  and  then,  based  on 
what  their  action  is.  we  shall  either 
take  subsequent  action  or  the  action 
may  have  been  completed  by  the 
Houfe,  depending  on  how  they  vote. 

If  the  Senate  will  bear  with  us  for 
Just  a  little  while.  I  think  we  shaU 
have  that  paperwork  finished  so  that  I 
can  jformally  submit  the  amendment 
to  tl  is  vehicle  which  reconstitutes  the 
origl  oal  Senate  conference  version  we 
pass  id  on  Monday. 

Bdi .  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  distinguished  Senator 
yieU? 

M  .  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 

M.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  think  I 
hea4d  the  Senator  clearly.  This  will  in- 
due^ the  moneys  appropriated  for 
pub:  Ic  broadcasting,  will  it  not? 

M '.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Le  b  me  say  for  the  distinguished  mi- 
nor! ;y  leader,  it  will  include  from  this 
dociiment  the  17  items  Included  in  the 
present  vehicle  plus  the  46  items 
whi#h  were  deleted  from  the  present 
one,:  of  which  public  broadcasting  is 
one  such  item. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Will  the  Senator 
yieli  for  a  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yiel<l  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  Just  want  to 
know,  does  the  Senator  anticipate  a 
recdrd  vote  on  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
shaP  make  no  request  for  a  record 
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Eit  length  and  voted  on  this 


same  version  on  Monday  of  this  week. 
If  there  fu-e  others  who  would  ask  for 
a  record  Vote,  of  course.  I  have  no  way 
to  know  at  this  point  that  there  are 
such  persons. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  to  discuss 
that  poiiit? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  AilMSTRONG.  First,  the  dis- 
cussion, then  I  also  have  a  question 
for  the  Sfenator. 

I  do  npt  assume  that  there  will  be 
only  a  single  rollcall  vote  on  this 
matter.  jfVs  I  recall,  there  are  many 
controversial  issues  embodied  in  the 
proposal!  There  might  be  one,  two,  or 
several.  Nor  do  I  understand  why  the 
timetable  for  passage  of  this,  if  it  be 
the  will  ( if  the  Senate  to  pass  this  pro- 
posal, would  be  sometime  in  the  near 
future. 

The  Senator  has  spoken  of  it  as  if  it 
were  a  p^o  forma  or  a  ministerial  act. 
On  the  (^ontrary.  it  might  be  the  kind 
of  thing  I  that  would  be  the  subject  of 
extensive  debate.  I  recall  we  debated 
at  lengtt^  on  this  issue  before. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  suppose  I  should 
say  I  ai^  dealing  in  what  is  perhaps 
the  real|n  of  logic.  Perhaps  I  should 
not  be.  I  {had  imagined  that  the  Senate 
worked  its  will  so  well  on  Monday  that 
the  Senate  has  a  memory  of  what  hap- 
pened on  Monday. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  should  like  to 
reflect  oh  that  observation  before  I  at- 
tempt to  comment  on  it.  I  do  want  to 
ask  this  Ouestion: 

If  we  proceed  as  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  !has  outlined— that  \s,  if  the 
Senate,  iin  prompt  fashion,  were  to 
pass  this  bill— it  goes  back  to  the 
House  at  midevening  or  late  this 
evening.jthe  House  passes  it.  the  Presi- 
dent vetoes  it,  and  the  veto  is  taken  up 
in  the  House. 

Let  ua  suppose,  I  believe  this  to  be 
the  case,  that  the  veto  is  sustained  in 
the  House.  What  plan  of  action  would 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  have?  Would 
we  then  start  over  with  a  clean  supple- 
mental again? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  House,  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado,  would 
have  to]  initiate  a  new  action  on  the 
Appropikations  Committee  and  start 
from  square  one. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  it 
appears]  to  me  that  that  is  the  likely 
outcome  if  we  proceed  as  the  Senator 
has  suggested.  I  think  it  is  pretty  obvi- 
ous, an^  I  believe  it  is  recognized  by 
Membens  of  the  House  as  well  as  of 
this  bo4y,  that  there  are  votes  enough 
to  sustain  a  veto.  In  fact,  I  believe  it 
was  thcHight  at  one  point  if  the  Presi- 
dent vetoed  this  measure,  it  might  not 
even  be  brought  up  in  the  House  be- 
cause, clearly,  there  are  enough  votes 
to  sustain  it  in  the  House.  I  wonder  if 
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we  could  not  short-circuit  that  process 
in  some  way. 

I  am  considering  whether  or  not  to 
raise  a  point  of  order.  I  believe  the 
pending  amendment,  the  Proxmire 
amendment  as  amended  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  (Mr.  Lugar),  is  sub- 
ject to  a  valid  point  of  order  which  I 
believe  would  be  sustained  by  the 
Chair.  It  is  not  my  desire  to  put  the 
Senate  through  a  series  of  parliamen- 
tary procedures.  I  do  think  it  is  clear 
that  the  pending  amendment  consti- 
tutes legislation  on  an  appropriation 
bill,  that  it  violates  the  provisions  of 
rule  XVI.  paragraph  4,  that  if  we 
could  agree  to  that  at  this  point,  the 
effect  would  l>e  to  get  us  back  to  the 
clean  bill  and  get  us  back  there  now 
rather  than  get  us  back  there  in  the 
wee  hours  of  tomorrow  morning  or 
perhaps  sometime  the  next  day. 

I  would  make  such  a  point  of  order 
with  great  reluctance  because  the 
effect  would  be  to  pull  down  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, which  I  strongly  support.  But 
if  it  comes  down  to  a  weighing  of  the 
issues  involved,  there  is  no  question  in 
my  mind  that  the  mortgage  interest 
subsidy  issue  is  vastly  more  important 
in  the  long  run  than  is  the  question 
addressed  temporarily  in  the  Proxmire 
amendment  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
get  the  Proxmire  amendment  back 
before  us,  I  am  more  or  less  thinking 
out  loud,  but  what  would  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  think  of  that  approach? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  should  like,  frank- 
ly, to  express  my  reaction  to  that  off 
the  floor.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  fully 
understand  the  wicket  which  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  is  describing,  or 
how  we  would  get  out  of  that  wicket. 
Let  me  Just  respond  this  way,  if  I  may. 
Let  me  recount  the  situation  we  are  in 
at  the  moment. 

The  House  expects  to  go  out  tomor- 
row at  the  latest.  There  was  even  some 
talk  about  the  House  going  out  to- 
night. First  of  all,  we  are  in  a  time  sit- 
uation that  is  not  fully  of  our  making 
or  imder  our  full  control. 

The  House  has  seen  fit  to  not  act 
upon  the  conference  report  as  sent  to 
them  on  Monday  by  the  Senate  but, 
rather,  has  seen  fit  to  send  to  us  today 
a  stripped  down  version  of  the  urgent 
supplemental  which  still  preserves 
H.R.  5922  but  merely  provides  us  with 
a  stopgap  measure  to  get  through  this 
recess  period  because  the  date  of  expi- 
ration of  this  action  would  be  July  20. 
Therefore,  the  expectation  would  be 
that  as  we  come  back  from  recess  we 
again  would  try  to  resolve  the  differ- 
ence between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  on  the  current  House  Resolu- 
tion 5922. 

As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
knows,  the  issue  that  is  in  controversy 
is  the  House  action  referred  to  as  the 
Fazio  amendment  which  sought  to  put 
a  cap  on  the  outside  earned  income 
and  which  the  Senate  struck  by  a  vote. 


sending  that  then  changed  or  revised 
version  of  the  conference  report  back 
to  the  House. 

Now,  that  is  preserved,  and  every- 
thing that  is  incorporated  in  that  reso- 
lution is  preserved.  I  think  we  have 
demonstrated  already  today  in  the 
numtjer  of  hours  that  we  have  spent 
on  this  that  we  are  not  ready  to  send 
this  bill  back  in  the  same  version  that 
the  House  sent  it  to  us.  I  made  the 
statement  in  the  opening  remarks;  I 
tried  to  explain  it  very  clearly,  that 
once  we  opened  the  floodgate  to 
accept  any  amendment  that  we  were 
back  into  the  proposition  of  reconsti- 
tuting this  vehicle  at  least  in  some  way 
similar  to  what  our  Senate  version  was 
on  Monday.  There  were  Members  on 
the  floor.  Senator  Lugar,  Senator  An- 
drews, Senator  Leahy,  Senator  John- 
STOM.  and  others,  saying  in  effect  here 
is  my  amendment  I  am  ready  to  offer 
again  that  had  been  deleted  from  this 
vehicle  by  the  House  action  today. 
Once  we  accepted  the  amendment, 
they  were  not  going  to  be  left  on  the 
sideline  with  an  amendment  that 
meant  a  great  deal  to  them. 

When  the  vote  was  taken— and  I 
made  it  very  clear  that  I  was  not  very 
happy  with  this  whole  wicket  we  were 
in  at  the  moment— I  brought  it  to  a 
confrontation  by  moving  to  table  the 
amendment  which  was  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire). The  body  voted  against  tabling 
the  amendment,  thereby  indicating 
they  were  open  to  amending  the 
O'Neill  stripped  down  urgent  supple- 
mental. 

At  that  point  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Lugar)  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Proxmire  amendment  in 
the  second  degree,  reconstituting  the 
$3  billion  program  for  the  housing 
stimulus  program. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  raised  a 
point  of  order  against  that  amend- 
ment. There  was  a  rollcall,  and  the 
body  voted  not  to  sustain  the  Chair, 
which  gave  clear  indication  the  body 
was  ready  to  adopt  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment. Then  on  a  rollcall  the  Lugar 
amendment  was  adopted. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  As  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  As  an  amendment 
in  the  second  degree  to  the  Proxmire 
amendment. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  indicat- 
ed perhaps  there  was  afoot  a  certain 
strategy,  and  the  Senator  was  precise- 
ly on  target.  The  strategy  was  to 
amend  the  Proxmire  amendment  as 
many  times  as  possible  and  try  to  table 
the  whole  amendment  and  pull  it  all 
down.  There  is  no  secret.  This  is  really 
no  clever  strategy.  It  is  pretty  obvious. 
That  was  what  I  was  hoping  to  accom- 
plish. 

But  then  in  further  consultation  of 
the  leadership  between  the  two 
Houses  it  became  evident  that  we  were 
going  to  be  here  all  hours  of  the  night. 


perhaps  even  tomorrow,  to  try  to  move 
it  one  amendment  at  a  time,  one 
action  at  a  time,  and  the  leadership 
then  worked  out  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  the  fact  that  they  saw 
the  situation  we  were  In,  that  they 
would  be  willing  to  face  up  to  the  re- 
ality of  the  Presidential  veto  on  the 
current  House  Resolution  5922. 

But  instead  of  acting  upon  the  prod- 
uct that  we  sent  them  on  Monday, 
they  requested  that  we  reconstitute 
that  entire  package  on  the  vehicle 
that  we  have  now  pending  in  the 
Senate,  the  O'Neill  stripped-down  ver- 
sion, by  striking  all  the  language  and 
reinserting  the  Senate  version  of 
Monday. 

As  I  indicated,  we  are  in  the  process 
of  finishing  up  that  paperwork  to  con- 
stitute that  action,  or  to  provide  the 
possibility  of  that  action. 

The  Senator  asks  what  kind  of  pre- 
sumptions am  I  moving  on.  The  as- 
sumption is  that  the  Senate  has 
worked  its  will  on  the  conference  sup- 
plemental. We  did  that  on  Monday 
after  a  number  of  hours  of  discussion, 
debate,  changes,  and  roUcalls,  and  we 
sent  it  over  to  the  House  only  a  few 
days  ago,  the  day  before  yesterday. 

I  assume  that  conditions  have  not 
changed  that  much,  that  we  would  in 
effect  send  this  back  reconstituted  in 
the  same  way  we  sent  it  on  Monday. 
Maybe  it  is  too  much  of  an  assumption 
to  make  that  the  Senate  has  that 
much  consistency  over  a  3-day  period, 
but  I  should  like  to  think  that  we  can 
remain  at  least  constant  on  one  or  two 
items. 

Then  it  was  my  understanding  that 
the  House  would  take  action  even  per- 
haps tonight,  and  then  send  the  bill 
down  to  the  White  House.  I  under- 
stand by  various  reports  that  the 
President  is  ready  to  act  on  it  tonight. 
That  action  would  constitute  a  veto. 
The  President  would  act  on  it  tonight 
and  send  it  back  to  the  House,  which 
has  to  take  action  first.  The  House 
would  still  be  in  session  tomorrow,  and 
the  House,  therefore,  would  take  an 
action  of  either  sustaining  or  overrid- 
ing—I am  not  making  any  predictions; 
I  do  not  know  what  they  are  going  to 
do — and  adjourn  on  the  recess.  Then 
we  would,  if  they  sustained  it,  be  free 
from  action.  If  they  overrode  the  veto, 
then  we  would  have  to  take  action  fol- 
lowing the  House  action. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  WUl  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  If  the  House 
were  then  to  sustain  the  veto,  the  bill 
would  be  dead  and  it  is  the  Sena- 
tor's  

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG  [continuing]. 
Expectation  that  we  would  simply  not 
have  an  urgent  supplemental? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  We  would  have 
nothing.  We  would  be  back  to  square 
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one.  Prom  the  Senate  perspective,  we 
could  do  a  lot  of  staff  work  over  the 
recess  period.  But  to  get  a  vehicle,  we 
would  have  to  wait  until  the  House 
acted. 

Bfr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  just  want  to 
pin  down  that  it  is  the  expectation  of 
the  Senator  in  that  event  that  we 
would  do  without  an  urgent  supple- 
mental during  the  period  of  the  3 
weeks  in  which  the  House  is  in  recess? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  see  no  other  alter- 
native. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  I  understand  it, 
what  the  Senator  is  describing  is  an 
amendment  that  would  be  identical 
with  the  bill  that  we  have  already  sent 
to  the  House,  they  already  have? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Why  do  they  not 
act  on  the  bill  they  have? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  was  the  ques- 
tion that  was  posed.  The  reponse  was, 
"We  want  it  on  the  vehicle  we  sent 
you  today." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Was  there  any 
reason  given  for  that? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  will  be  exactly 
the  same. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  will  be  exactly 
the  same,  as  the  Senator  has  pointed 
out  so  well; 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  It  will  be  precisely 
the  same  product  that  we  produced 
and  sent  to  the  House  on  Monday, 
which  they  have  now,  which  they 
could  act  upon  in  the  same  way  that 
they  are  asking  us  now  to  go  through 
this  additional  step  of  sending  back 
the  product  the  second  time  but  in  a 
sense  on  a  different  bill. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  there  any  par- 
liamentary advantage?  Can  they  strip 
amendments  from  this  new  bill  any 
differently  than  they  could  the  old? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Not  to  my  knowl- 
edge. I  would  have  to  refer  to  the  Par- 
liamentarian. I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield  to  me  briefly? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  point  out  that 
it  may  not  be  a  parliamentary  advan- 
tage, but  there  is  certainly  a  different 
parliamentary  situation  that  arises  If 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  others 
seek  to  attach  amendments  to  the 
pending  bill,  because  much  of  the  ma- 
terial which  I  understand  he  would  be 
seeking  to  include  in  his  amendment 
would  be  subject  to  points  of  order 
which  were  not  present  in  the  original 
bill  because  the  House  sent  us  a  much 
more  comprehensive  piece  of  legisla- 
tion which,  for  better  of  worse,  provid- 
ed many  more  .places  at  which  the 
Senate,  within  its  rules,  could  amend. 

If  we  seek  to  .add  to  this  stripped- 
down  bill  the  provisions  of  the  broader 
legislation  considered  by  the  Senate 
earlier,  there  obviously  will  be  many 
places  where  points  of  order  would  lie. 
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great!  (detail  about  this— I  point  out 
that  cuch  a  motion,  if  adopted,  and  if 
these  amendments  were  incorporated 
into  ithe  bill,  would  subject  the  bill 
itself  I  to  points  of  order,  and  so  forth. 
My;  point  is  this:  Why  should  we 
hors^  around  with  this  thing?  If  our 
desir^  is  to  get  to  a  clean  bill,  let  us  see 
and  if  it  is  all  right  to  let  the 
)r  hang  over  the  recess,  let  us  let 
latter  hang  over  the  recess.  Why 
ir  the  steps  of  debating  the  bill 
)urs  or  a  day  or  two  and  sending 
it  to  ^he  House,  while  the  President  is 
waitiiig  up  all  night  to  get  his  signa- 
ture in  a  veto  message?  If  we  really  do 
not  nave  to  do  this  before  we  get  back 
fromjthe  recess,  I  appeal  that  we  just 
let  it  ride. 

HATFIELD.  I  respond  by  saying 
do  not  understand  the  logic  of 
>nator  from  Colorado  at  all  in  his 
to  use  a  vehicle  that  means 
re  going  to  be  here  for  hours  or 
to  reconstitute  this  in  perhaps 
the  precise  manner  of  a  vehicle  we  can 
do  in  one  motion  and  one  vote  and 
move!  to  the  President,  who  really  is 
welcokning.  I  think,  frankly,  this  op- 
portunity  to  express  himself  on  t^is 
bill  a ;  it  is  now  constituted.  I  mean  the 
conf e  rence  report  on  which  we  have 
alrea  ly  acted. 

I  dQ  feel  that  it  is  far  more  responsi- 
ble ti  take  this  action  prior  to  recess 
than  bo  leave  the  whole  matter  totally 
su8p9ided,  to  leave  the  whole  matter 
still  unresolved  either  in  Congress  or 
at  the  White  House.  I  do  not  think  it 
is  a  iiair  position  in  which  to  put  the 
President.  I  do  not  think  it  is  a  logical 
or  gobd  position  in  which  to  put  Con- 
gress. I  believe  it  would  constitute  irre- 
sponsibility, or  it  could  be  interpreted 
easily  as  irresponsibility  on  the  part  of 
Republican  leadership  in  the  Senate 
and  tn  the  White  House  and  Demo- 
cratic leadership  in  the  Hoxise. 

Mr]  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
lu-geat  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  now  being  considered  by  the 
Senate  (H.R.  6645)  does  not  include 
the  provision  passed  in  the  earlier  sup- 
plemental relating  to  postal  rates.  My 
colleagues  will  recall  that  the  provi- 
sion will  have  the  effect  of  rolling 
mailing  rates  to  1981  levels  for 
ifit  publications,  and  will  also 
:e  the  current  law  so  that  the 
:lass  maUers  will  not  have  to 
fb  the  entire  shortfall  between 
the  Postal  Service  needs  for  reve- 
•rgone  and  what  the  Congress  ac- 
tuallir  appropriates. 

Tti  absence  of  this  provision  in  H.R. 
6645 1  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a 
lack  of  concern  about  these  rates.  In 
fact,  df  H.R.  5922  does  not  receive  final 
concessional  approval,  I  fully  intend 
to  oner  the  postal  rate  provision  as  an 
amendment  to  a  subsequent  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill.  Since  the 
bill  ftow  pending  (H.R.  6645)  is  effec- 
tive only  to  July  20,  1982,  changing 
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for  such  a  short  period  of 
time— perhaps  2  weeks— would  create 
havoc  fot  both  the  mailers  and  the 
Postal  service.  Assuming  the  bill  be- 
comes law  early  next  week,  the  Postal 
Service  s  required  to  give  10  days 
notice  in  khe  Federal  Register  and  poll 
the  members  of  the  Postal  Service 
Board  of  Governors.  By  the  time  that 
procedure  is  complete,  July  20  will  be 
upon  us.  It  is  simply  not  practical  to 
effect  such  a  roller  coaster  in  the  rate 
structure^ 

My  colleagues  should  be  aware  that 
this  IssuQ  Is  of  tremendous  importance 
to  religidus,  agricultural,  educational, 
and  veterans  organizations  through- 
out the  c  Duntry.  The  Senate  has  com- 
mitted iiself  to  assist  these  groups 
with  their  dramatically  rising  mailing 
rates,  and  that  commitment  shall  not 
be  forgotten. 
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MORTGAC 


:  REVENUE  BOlfD  PROGRAM  SHOULD 
MOVE  AHEAD 


Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  every 
Member  jof  the  Senate  is  fully  aware 
of  the  housing  depression  that  we  cur- 
rently find  ourselves  in. 

Housing  starts  are  at  one-half  the 
level  we  need  to  house  a  growing  and 
changing!  population.  Average  mort- 
gage interest  rates  stand  at  16.7  per- 
cent nationwide,  and  a  recent  study 
finds  that  last  year  only  13  percent  of 
our  honiebuyers  in  1981  were  first- 
time  honiebuyers. 

Now  ohe  way  of  helping  end  this 
housing  I  depression,  in  addition  to 
passing  B-R-  5922,  is  to  get  the  mort- 
gage bon^  program  working  again. 

This  program  has  worked  with  ad- 
mirable Success  in  Tennessee.  Since 
1973,  tha  Tennessee  Housing  Develop- 
ment Afency  has  issued  some  $536 
million  ii  i  mortgage  revenue  bonds  and 
thereby  {helped  finance  the  produc- 
tion, sale  and  rental  of  some  20,000 
housing  iinits. 

But,  lix.  President  the  work  of  the 
THDA  has  been  stymied  by  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  yet  to  enact  leg- 
islation Resigned  to  correct  the  prob- 
lems encountered  by  enactment  of  the 
Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act  of 
1980.  This  has  led  to  a  wholesale  shut- 
down of  the  mortgage  revenue  bond 
market. 

I  and  several  of  my  colleagues  have 
introduced  legislation  designed  to  cor- 
rect these  problems.  I  have  introduced 
S.  1348  which  now  has  some  40  co- 
sponors.  Senator  Durenberger  has  in- 
troduced legislation  (S.  1656)  and  Sen- 
ator RotH  has  introduced  legislation 
(S.  2425)  designed  to  make  similar 
changes  that  will  get  the  mortgage 
bond  program  moving  again.  Indeed, 
elements  of  Senator  Durenberger's 
legislation  have  been  made  part  of 
H.R.  4717  which  is  now  pending  final 
conference  action. 

I  lu-ge  final  action  on  H.R.  4717  and 
on  these  other  mortgage  bond  bills  so 
that  we  can  get  a  strong  mortgage 


bond  program  moving  again.  And  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  a  recent  arti- 
cle by  Mr.  E.  V.  King,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  Tennessee  Housing  Develop- 
ment Agency,  on  the  Tennessee  mort- 
gage bond  program  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Tennessee  Professional  Builder, 
June/July.  1982] 

Salvaging  a  Dream  a  Workable  Solution 
(By  E.  V.  King) 

Housing  production  in  the  United  States 
Is  at  its  lowest  level  since  World  War  II  and 
unemployment  In  the  housing  industry  has 
reached  record  highs  with  well  over  one  mil- 
lion people  now  out  of  work. 

The  housing  industry  Is  not  suffering 
from  a  recession;  It  is  in  the  midst  of  a  de- 
pression unparalleled  since  the  1930s. 

The  current  crisis  is  under  intense  debate 
within  the  Administration,  In  the  halls  of 
Congress,  and  among  Industry  leaders. 
Emerging  from  both  government  and  Indus- 
try is  the  growing  consensus  that  the  al- 
ready-ln-place  mortgage  revenue  bond 
(MRB)  program  can  provide  substantial  and 
immediate  relief  to  the  housing  industry— if 
only  It  is  allowed  to  work. 

On  the  national  level,  each  $1  billion  In 
MRB's  generates  33,000  man  years  of  con- 
struction-related employment  and  provides 
$180  million  in  state  and  federal  taxes. 
Using  only  those  funds  which  already  have 
been  budgeted,  these  national  figures  trans- 
late into  the  potential  for  185,000  housing 
units  for  first-time  home  buyers.  Jobs  for 
over  300,000  Americans,  and  over  $2  billion 
in  tax  revenues. 

In  our  state,  the  sale  of  $535.5  million  in 
Tennessee  Housing  Development  Agency 
(THDA)  mortgage  revenue  bonds  since  1973 
has  financed  more  than  17,100  single  family 
homes  and  more  than  3.200  rental  units  for 
the  elderly,  the  handicapped,  and  families. 

It  should  be  noted  here  that  THDA  has 
provided  this  below-market  financing 
through  the  use  of  tax  exempt  mortgage 
revenue  bonds— without  spending  a  single 
state  or  local  tax  dollar. 

THDA's  bond  sales  have  generated  13,160 
man  years  of  construction-related  employ- 
ment and  provided  $190  million  for  building 
materials.  $109  million  for  contractors  and 
professional  fees,  $95  million  for  construc- 
tion labor  and  $140  million  for  land  and 
land  development.  An  additional  $59  million 
has  been  generated  for  state  and  federal 
taxes. 

Unfortunately,  the  use  of  mortgage  reve- 
nue bonds  to  finance  housing  came  to  a 
screeching  halt  nationally  last  year  as  a 
result  of  unintended  tehnical  roadblocks  im- 
posed by  the  Mortgage  Subsidy  Bond  Tax 
Act  (MSBTA)  of  1980.  These  technicalities 
reduced  1981  bond  volume  to  less  than  15% 
of  what  had  been  projected  for  the  year.  A 
$15  billion  program  was  reduced  to  less  than 
$2  billion  at  a  time  when  America  was 
facing  an  unprecedented  housing  crisis. 

Tennessee  Housing  was  one  of  the  few 
state  agencies  able  to  put  together  a  bond 
sale  in  1981.  A  favorable  federal  ruling  on 
the  Agency's  proposed  program  under  the 
new  law  and  a  $8.6  million  contribution 
from  its  general  fund  enabled  THDA  to  aeU 
$50  million  in  MRBs  late  in  December. 
Home  loans  provided  through  this  bond  sale 
are  carrying  a  12  percent  interest  rate— the 
national  low  for  1981  state  housing  finance 
agency  mortgages. 


Tennessee  Housing,  however,  cannot 
afford  to  malie  this  same  kind  of  equity  con- 
tribution year  after  year.  Unless  Congress 
repeals  or  amends  the  Mortgage  Subsidy 
Bond  Tax  Act.  it  will  be  extremely  difficult 
to  market  bonds  in  today's  adverse  bond 
market. 

The  ideal  solution  would  be  a  repeal  of 
the  Act  and  a  new  beginning.  Many  state 
agencies  effectively  argue  that  it  is  uncon- 
stitutional to  interfere  with  a  state's  ability 
to  raise  revenue  through  the  issuance  of  se- 
curities. Many  at  the  federal  level  also  seem 
to  share  these  concerns  as  new  proposals  to 
limit  the  use  of  other  revenue  bond  pro- 
grams are  l>ased  on  methods  other  than 
direct  prohibitions,  such  as  rendered  by  the 
MSBTA. 

The  Act  substitutes  federal  program  Judg- 
ment for  state  judgment.  State  agencies 
must  now  ask  Wastiington  how  to  proceed, 
if  indeed,  they  may  proceed  at  all.  The  Act 
and  the  resulting  regulations  may  have  been 
written  to  work,  but  they  don't.  They  repre- 
sent the  worst  kind  of  federal  overkill. 

The  urgent  need  for  action  demands  that 
efforts  focus  on  making  the  1980  Act  work- 
able. This  can  be  accomplished  through  leg- 
islation, regulation  or  a  combination  of 
both.  The  problems  are  technical;  they  can 
be  solved. 

On  March  29,  President  Reagan  an- 
nounced his  support  for  easing  MRB  regula- 
tions to  make  mortgage  money  available  to 
thousands  of  potential  homebuyers.  Tennes- 
see's congressional  delegation  has  shown 
support  for  corrective  action. 

The  Council  of  State  Housing  Agencies 
supports  legislation  now  before  the  Con- 
gress which  would  restore  life  to  the  pro- 
gram without  changing  the  intent  of  the 
1980  Act,  and  significantly,  without  impact- 
ing on  federal  budget  estimates. 

Necessary  corrective  action  is  consistent 
with  President  Reagan's  budget.  The  Joint 
Tax  Committee  has  determined  such  action 
would  result  in  no  tax  loss.  The  required 
relief  also  is  consistent  with  Congressional 
and  Administration  desire  to  return  pro- 
grams to  the  state  and  local  level. 

Housing  is  at  its  lowest  production  level 
since  1946.  Relief  from  the  most  burden- 
some provisions  of  the  Act  and  its  regula- 
tion would  help  meet  America's  growing 
housing  needs  without  being  inflationary. 
The  opportunity  to  find  and  afford  decent 
housing  wotild  be  restored  to  first-time 
homebuyers,  the  elderly,  the  handicapped, 
and  the  poor.  People  would  be  re-employed, 
taxes  would  be  generated,  and  the  costs  of 
other  federal  benefit  programs  would  be  re- 
duced. 

Clear-cut,  workable  solutions  to  complex 
problems  preaent  themaelves  rarely  in  this 
time  of  eoonomlc  imcertainty.  When  such  a 
solution  is  available,  we  should  take  advan- 
tage of  It 

Tenneneans  who  are  concerned  about  the 
housing  problems  of  our  state  and  nation 
should  immediately  contact  their  congres- 
sional repreaenUtlves,  especially  Senators 
Howard  Baker  and  Jim  Saaaer,  to  urge 
repeal  or  ease  the  restrictions  of  the  Mort- 
gage Subsidy  Bond  Tax  Act.  A  letter  or  tele- 
gram to  President  Reagan  would  also  be 
beneficial. 

Without  help  from  every  available  area- 
including  that  of  state  finance  agency  mort- 
gage revenue  bond»— America's  once-reach- 
able dream  of  home  ownership  will  be  noth- 
ing but  a  far-out  fantasy. 

MSHA/OSHA  TRANSFBt 

•  Mr.   BUMPERS.   Mr.   President,    I 
agree  with  this  conference  report  on 


H.R.  5922,  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982, 
with  the  exception  of  the  action  taken 
by  the  conference  on  amendment  No. 
49.  The  Senate  amendment  was  adopt- 
ed on  May  27,  1982,  by  a  rollcall  vote 
of  52  to  38.  The  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment was  to  strike  language  inserted 
by  the  House  which  transferred  juris- 
diction over  the  surface  mining  of 
sand  and  gravel,  stone,  clay,  and  colloi- 
dal phosphate  back  to  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration  (MSHA). 
These  Industries  have  been  regulated 
by  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Administration  (OSHA)  since 
December  16,  1981,  when  a  continuing 
resolution  was  adopted  which  resulted 
in  a  transfer  of  regulatory  authority 
over  these  Industries  from  MSHA  to 
OSHA. 

Mr.  President,  the  debate  on  who 
should  be  regulating  these  industries 
has  been  going  on  for  several  years. 
Opponents  of  the  transfer  made  a 
great  deal  of  the  fact  that  the  safety 
of  the  workers  in  these  Industries 
would  be  jeopardized  if  the  transfer 
ever  occurred.  This  has  not  hapiiened. 
Inspections  have  dropped,  but  this  is 
because  most  of  these  businesses  are 
small  businesses  employing  less  than 
10  employees.  Since  they  are  safe,  and 
their  accident  rates  are  less  than  the 
national  average,  they  are  exempt 
from  routine  OSHA  inspection  due  to 
the  so-called  Schweiker  amendment. 
This  amendment,  which  we  adopted 
several  years  ago,  has  been  very  effec- 
tive in  relieving  small  businessmen, 
who  have  safe  operations,  from  rou- 
tine inspections  by  OSHA.  They  are 
still  subject  to  an  OSHA  inspection, 
however.  If  there  is  an  accident  or  an 
employee  requests  such  an  Inspection. 
Mr.  President,  it  is  my  belief  that 
when  we  passed  the  Idine  Safety  and 
Health  Act,  we  did  not  intend  for 
these  surface  mining  industries  to  be 
regulated  by  MSHA.  That  act  was  de- 
signed to  give  some  protection  to  coal 
miners,  primarily  those  engaged  in  im- 
derground  coal  mining.  That  is  a  very 
dangerous  business,  as  we  all  know, 
and  it  is  my  opinion  that  MSHA 
should  use  all  of  its  resources  to  make 
coal  mining  more  safe,  and  not  over- 
regulate  these  surface  mining  indus- 
tries which  have  excellent  safety 
records. 

It  is  unfortunate,  Mr.  President, 
that  these  industries  could  not  have  at 
least  remained  under  OSHA's  jurisdic- 
tion for  the  remainder  of  this  fiscal 
year  so  that  we  could  have  seen  once 
and  for  all  how  the  accident  rates 
would  have  compared  with  prior  years. 
This  MSHA/OSHA  transfer  for  these 
surface  mining  industries  is  an  issue 
we  need  to  deal  with.  The  House  lan- 
guage is  contrary  to  four  previous 
votes  by  this  body,  and  therefore,  I 
cannot  support  that  section  of  this 
conference  report.* 
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UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—HOUSE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 519.  DEBT  LIMIT  EXTEN- 
SION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have  a 
unanimous-consent  request  in  respect 
to  a  matter  which  has  been  cleared  on 
both  sides. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  receives  the  so-called  short- 
term  debt  limit  extension,  House  Joint 
Resolution  519,  it  be  held  at  the  desk, 
and  that  the  majority  leader,  after 
consulting  with  the  minority  leader, 
may  proceed  to  its  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  win  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


OPERATION  OF  FISHERMEN'S 
CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  matter 
before  the  Senate  be  temporarily  set 
aside  so  that  I  might  call  up  for  action 
H.R.  3816,  which  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader  and  with  the 
majority  leader.  It  is  a  matter  that  has 
to  get  to  the  House  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
right. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
3816,  an  act  to  Improve  the  operation 
of  the  fishermen's  contingency  fund, 
reported  from  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee today.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  bill  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3816)  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Fishermen's  Contingency  Fund 
established  to  compensate  commercial  fish- 
ermen for  damages  resulting  from  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion In  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Trans- 
portation, with  amendments,  as  fol- 
lows: 

On  page  3,  strike  lines  13  through  17  and 
insert  the  following: 

"The  total  amount  in  the  Fund  that  Is  col- 
lected under  subsection  (b)  may  at  no  time 
exceed  $2,000,000:  and  the  total  amount  in 
the  Fund  which  is  attributable  to  revenue 
received  under  paragraph  (3)  or  recovered 
by  the  Secretary  under  section  405(hK3) 
shall  be  expended  prior  to  amounts  collect- 
ed under  subsection  (b).  Not  more  than  8 


percent  of  the  total  amount  in  the  Fund 
may  tfe  expended  in  any  fiscal  year  for 
paying  the  administrative  and  personnel  ex- 
penses referred  to  In  paragraph  (2)  (A)." 

On  aage  7,  strike  lines  6  through  12  and 
insert Ihe  following: 

(3)  Iw  amending  paragraph  (3)  to  read  as 
foUowi  "there  was  no  record  on  the  latest 
nautical  charts  or  Notice  to  Mariners  in 
effect  ^t  least  15  days  prior  to  the  date  such 
damages  were  sustained  that  such  material, 
equipment,  tool,  container,  or  other  Item  ex- 
isted lihere  such  damages  occurred,  except 
that  li  the  case  of  damages  caused  by  a 
pipeline,  the  presumption  established  by 
this  section  shall  obtain  whether  or  not 
there  Vas  any  such  record  of  the  pipeline  on 
the  damage  date;  and". 

On  Dage  9,  strike  line  8,  through  and  in- 
cluding "determination."  on  line  14  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(C)  I  If  a  petition  for  review  of  an  initial 
detemiination  is  timely  filed  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  pe- 
titioner 30  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
petitioti  is  received  to  submit  written  or  oral 
evidence  relating  to  the  initial  determina- 
tion, t'he  Secretary  shall  then  undertake 
such  review  and,  on  the  basis  of  such  review, 
issue  ai  final  determination  no  later  then  the 
60th  Ay  after  the  day  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary received  the  petition  for  review  of  an 
initial  determination. 

On  I  age  11,  strike  lines  20  through  25  and 
insert  ^he  following: 

(a)  £  ection  407  of  the  Outer  Contintental 
Shelf  Lands  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (43 
UJS.C.  1847)  Is  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  Amendments  of 
1978  is  amended  by  strllilng:  "1847.  Survey 
of  obstructions  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.t. 

Mr.lPROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  $enator  yield?  It  is  my  under- 
stancXng  that  the  minority  has  no  ob- 
Jecticii. 

Mr.;  STEVENS.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  minority  leader. 

Mr  J  President,  I  rise  in  support  of 
our  (uick  review  of  H.R.  3816  and 
thank  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  for  his  assistance  in  expediting 
Senate  review  of  this  matter. 

H.R.  3816  is  intended  to  improve  the 
operation  of  the  fisherman's  contin- 
gency fund  program  which  provides  a 
clalnS  procedure  to  reimburse  commer- 
cial fishermen  for  damage  and  losses 
suffo^d  as  a  result  of  oil  and  gas  de- 
veloisnent  on  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf.  The  program  covers  losses  re- 
sulting from  lost  and  damaged  fishing 
gear  and  is  of  extreme  importance  to 
our  a>mmercial  fishing  Industry,  espe- 
ciallsi  in  areas  where  there  is  high 
level  abuse  of  both  fishermen  and  oil 
and  gas  activities  in  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf. 

Th  i  purpose  of  the  fund  is  to  create 
a  po<  )1  of  money,  to  be  provided  by  the 
oil  ompanles  who  participate  in  the 
Out«  r  Continental  Shelf  development, 
establishes  an  insurance  ftmd  for 
compensation  of  claims  filed  by  U.S. 
fishermen.  Unfortimately  the  idea, 
whil^  a  very  good  one.  has  been  dlffl- 
to  administer  and  there  was  a 
for   comprehensive   review   and 
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correcting  amendments  to  be  made  to 
the  progrtim. 

Both  the  oil  companies  and  the  ad- 
ministration pushed  for  changes  to 
simplify  the  program  and  expedite  the 
claim  procedure.  That  is  the  main  pur- 
pose of  tl  lis  amendment  package,  and 
I  am  delighted  that  we  were  able  to 
expedite  this  with  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  and  return  this  bill 
back  to  t^e  House  of  Representatives, 
where  I  fmderstand  they  are  waiting 
to  receive!  it. 

AMKIfSlIEirT  NO.  1043 

To  extend  certain  Governing 
Interriatlonal  Fishing  Agreements) 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  del  k  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immed  late  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
commltte  s  amendments  will  have  to  be 
agreed  to] 

Mr.  STtrVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendments  be 
adopted.  ] 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  toi  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  willlreport  the  amendment. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Sentator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Srvois) 
proposes  an  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 104^ 

Mr.  SlfrVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  t^e  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The 
Gorton) 
ordered. 

The 

At  the 
newsectii 

SEC.  10.  OOVERNINO  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
I ERY  AOREE3CENT8. 
(a)  Sectsn  2  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  Transition  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1823  note)  Is 
amended-r 

(1)  by  iilserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"Notwithsiandlng";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  such  section  203— 

"(1)  the  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (aK5), 
as  extendM  until  July  1.  1983  pursuant  to 
the  Diplomatic  Notes  referred  to  In  the  mes- 
sage to  trie  Congress  from  the  President  of 
the  UnlteU  States  dated  May  11,  1982,  is 
hereby  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  gov- 
erning infemational  fishery  agreement  for 
the  purpo^  of  such  Act  of  1976: 

"(2)  th^  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  between  the  American  Institute 
In  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  An^rican  Affairs,  as  contained  in  the 
message  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  Stenate  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
dated  June  15,  1982,  Is  hereby  approved  by 
the  Congress  as  a  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  19'K:  and 

"(3)  tht  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(6), 
as  extended  until  July  1,  1983  pursuant  to 
the  Dipio  natic  Notes  referred  to  in  the  mes- 
sage to  tlie  Congress  from  the  President  of 


IDING    OFFICER    (Mr. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so 


lendment  is  as  follows: 
A  of  the  bUl,  add  the  following 


I 


the  United  States  dated  June  21,  1982,  is 
hereby  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  gov- 
erning international  fishery  agreement  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  of  1976. 
Each  such  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  shall  enter  into  force  and  effect 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  on  July  1, 
1982.". 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  fisheries,  and  for 
other  purposes',  dated  April  13.  1976  (16 
UJS.C.  1801  et.  seq.),  the  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (9)  and  (10)  of  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation Zone  Transition  Act  shall  be  ex- 
tended, and  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  the  United  States,  for  the  period 
of  time  ending  on: 

(1)  the  deadline  for  completion  of  Con- 
gressional review,  pursuant  to  section  203(a) 
of  such  1976  Act,  of  any  new  governing 
international  fishery  agreement  signed,  on 
or  before  July  31.  1982.  by  the  United  States 
and  the  respective  foreign  government  that 
is  a  party  to  the  agreement  in  question;  or 

(2)  July  31,  1982.  if  the  United  States  and 
the  respective  foreign  government  that  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement  in  question  fall  to 
sign  a  new  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  on  or  before  that  date. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  in  ad- 
dition to  our  review  of  H.R.  3816,  I 
offer  an  amendment  regarding  approv- 
al of  governing  international  fishery 
agreements  (GIFA's).  The  language 
provided  in  this  amendment  wlU  give 
congressional  approval  to  GIFA's  that 
are  in  place  at  this  time  tmd  are  due  to 
expire  July  1.  1982.  Our  immediate 
review  of  these  matters  Is  required  be- 
cause at  present  we  have  substantial 
joint  venture  fishing  operations  with 
these  nations.  The  continuation  of 
these  agreements  is  essential  In  order 
to  maintain,  through  extension,  the 
treaty  agreements  that  we  have  with 
these  fishing  partners  who.  by  the 
way.  are  very  strongly  involved  in  the 
North  Pacific  Ocean  off  the  coast  of 
my  State  of  Alaska. 

The  amendments  in  question  provide 
both  the  iM7Proval  of  the  governing 
international  fishery  agreements  with 
the  coimtrles  of  Taiwan,  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  Poland  and  provide  a  pro- 
cedure whereby  agreements  already  in 
effect  will  remain  so  until  extensions 
or  modifications  can  be  negotiated  and 
submitted  for  the  60-day  congressional 
review  period.  This  is  necessary  t>e- 
cause  the  Magnuson  Fisheries  Conser- 
vation and  Management  Act  of  1976 
requires  a  60-day  review  period  by 
both  Houses  of  Congress  of  all  new 
governing  International  fishery  agree- 
ments. In  this  amendment  we  have 
provided  that  when  agreements  are  In 
place,  they  shall  remain  so  until  a  60- 
day  review  period  runs  on  a  new  agree- 
ment, after  which  the  new  agreement 
will  go  into  effect  unless  Congress  acts 
to  the  contrary. 

As  a  point  of  clarification,  I  might 
also  add  that  the  Intent  of  this  agree- 
ment is  such  that  if  Congress  were  to 
adjourn  sine  die  prior  to  the  tolling  of 
the  60-day  period,  it  is  the  Intention  of 


the  committee  in  these  amendments 
to  provide  for  an  extension  of  the  ex- 
isting agreement  during  the  time 
period  of  review  which  would  include  a 
new  60-day  period  to  start  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  new  session  of  Con- 
gress. As  a  result  the  review  period 
might  in  fact  nm  more  than  60  days  if 
we  were  not  able  to  complete  the 
entire  review  period  in  one  session  of 
Congress.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1042)  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time.  The  bill  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair 
and  the  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  indulgence. 

Mr.  President.  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


tlons  bill  that  has  been  sent  to  them 
by  this  body.  I  am  awaiting  word  from 
the  House  in  that  respect.  If  the 
House  does  act  by  receding  and  con- 
curring in  the  Senate  amendment, 
which  I  hor>e  for,  it  would  be  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  go  off  this 
bill  by  moving  to  the  consideration  of 
the  short  debt  limit,  which  is  at  the 
desk. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  have  to  await 
action  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives before  final  determination  of 
that  can  be  made.  I  hope  that  this 
evening  we  can  do  substantial  work  on 
the  short  debt  limit.  But  I  will  consult 
with  the  managers  in  that  respect,  in 
this  case,  the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mr.  DoLK),  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lone). 

In  order  to  provide  an  opportunity 
for  that  at  this  time,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  (»,11  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT—SUPPLEMENTAL APPRO- 
PRIA'nONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader  in 
this  req)ect.  I  wish  to  state  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  prepare  for 
the  possibility  of  action  by  the  Senate 
on  an  important  matter  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  In  order  at  any  time  on 
Thursday,  June  24.  for  the  majority 
leader  to  have  placed  before  the 
Senate  any  major  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill  messaged  to  the  Senate 
and  that,  after  consulting  with  the  mi- 
nority leader,  he  may  temporarily  lay 
aside  the  pending  business  and  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  such  a 
measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  perhaps  the  House 
of  Representatives  will  take  action  on 
the  previous  supplemental  appropria- 


COMMENDING  PHILIP  A. 
LOOMIS,  JUNIOR 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution  cosponsored  by 
Senator  Tower,  Senator  D'Amato. 
Senator  Riegle.  Senator  PROxmitE, 
and  Senator  Sarbanes.  and  ask  for  its 
inunediate  consideration^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  417)  commending 
Philip  A.  Loomis,  Junior. 

The  PRESIDINd  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Utah? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, this  resolution  has  been  cleared 
on  this  side  of  the  aisle  and  there  is  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  GARN.  l&r.  President,  I  am  very 
pleased  to  offer  for  the  Senate's  con- 
sideration a  resolution  commemorat- 
ing the  career  of  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Jr. 
Mr.  Loomis  retired  on  Friday  after 
having  served  for  almost  11  years  as  a 
member  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission. 

The  resolution  describes,  in  brief, 
some  of  the  highlights  of  Mr.  Loomis' 
career.  Prior  to  being  named  as  a 
member  of  the  SEC  in  1971.  Phil 
Loomis  has  a  distinguished  career  on 
the  SEC's  staff,  where  he  served  as 
general  counsel  of  the  agency  from 
1963  to  1971.  In  each  aspect  of  his 
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public  career,  Phil  Loomls  has  distin- 
guished himself  and  contributed  enor- 
mously to  the  SEC's  deserved  reputa- 
tion as  one  of  the  most  effective  and 
efficient  agencies  in  our  government. 
He  received  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Career  Award  in  1964;  the  SEC 
Distinguished  Service  Award  in  1966; 
and  the  Federal  Bar  Association's  Jus- 
tice Tom  Clark  Award  in  1971. 

The  present  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mission, John  S.  R.  Shad,  has  Just 
written  to  me  expressing  enthusiastic 
support  for  this  resolution.  Chairman 
Shad's  letter  states  in  part  that  Phil 
Loomis'  "Selfless  dedication  to  public 
service  is  in  the  highest  tradition  of 
the  civil  servant  and  it  sets  a  standard 
to  which  all  could  aspire." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Chairman  Shad's  letter  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Securities  and  Exchange 

Commission, 
Wtuhington.  D.C.,  June  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Jake  Oahn, 

Chairman.  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairt,  U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deak  Chaiskan  Oakn:  I  wanted  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  thank  you  for  agreeing 
to  introduce  the  resolution  honoring  Com- 
missioner Philip  A.  Loomls,  Jr. 

A  highly  regarded  securities  lawyer,  Philip 
Loomis  c&me  to  the  Commission  as  a  con- 
sultant in  1954,  intending  to  return  after  a 
few  months  to  his  law  firm  in  Los  Angeles, 
CMelveny  and  Myers.  However,  as  he  has 
said,  he  found  the  work  interesting  and 
worth  doing  and  he  valued  the  opportunity 
to  work  with  people  who  were  dedicated  to 
doing  the  very  best  Job  they  could.  Thus,  he 
accepted  an  offer  from  then  Chairman 
Ralph  Demmler  to  become  first  Associate 
Director  of  the  Division  of  Trading  and  Ex- 
changes and,  later  that  same  year.  Director 
of  the  Division.  He  has  remained  with  the 
Commission  ever  since. 

In  his  career  at  the  Commission,  Philip 
Loomis  has  made  major  contributions  to  the 
preservation  of  investor  confidence  in  our 
capltal  markets  and  he  has  had  an  Immense 
influence  on  the  development  of  modem  se- 
curities laws.  As  Director  of  the  Division  of 
Trading  and   Exchanges  and,  starting   in 

1963,  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Commis- 
sion, he  was  instrumental  in  developing 
such  key  legislative  packages  as  the  1960 
amendments  to  the  Investment  Advisers  Act 
of  1940,  the  Securities  Acts  Amendments  of 

1964,  and  the  Securities  Investor  Protection 
Act  of  1970.  Following  his  appointment  to 
the  Commission  in  1971,  he  played  a  central 
role  in  the  development  of  the  Securities 
Acts  Amendments  of  1975. 

Additionally,  as  General  Counsel  of  the 
Commission,  he  successfully  argued  many 
cases  before  the  Courts  of  Appeal  and  the 
United  States  Supreme  Court  that  later 
proved  to  be  watershed  decisions.  S.E.C.  v. 
Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Co.,  for  example,  has 
been  the  genesis  of  many  subsequent  deci- 
sions. 

Notwithstanding  these  enormous  contri- 
butions, however,  perhaps  his  greatest  value 
to  the  Commission  lay  in  his  superb  counsel. 
Through  the  years  and  under  many  chair- 
men, whenever  a  particularly  thorny  Issue 
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came  l>efore  the  Commission  on  which  a 
consedsus  could  not  be  developed,  the  re- 
sponse inevitably  was:  "Let's  call  Phil 
Loom*  and  see  what  he  thinks."  His  acute 
insight  and  keen  practical  sense  enabled 
him  to  formulate  positions  that  opposing 
parties  could  adopt.  Through  his  advice,  the 
Comnrission  avoided  much  of  the  bitter  divi- 
sivenets  that  often  cripples  collegia!  bodies, 
and  accordingly,  much  of  the  Commission's 
effectiveness  over  the  past  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury may  be  attributed  to  his  consummate 
skill  in  reconciling  opposing  views. 

In  iiecognition  of  these  many  contribu- 
tions be  was  first  appointed  to  the  Commis- 
sion be  President  Nixon  in  1971  and  reap- 
pointed by  President  Carter  in  1979.  He  is 
widely  recognized  as  an  eminent  authority 
on  the  federal  securities  laws;  as  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  announced  upon  learning  of 
his  intent  to  resign:  "Philip  Loomls,  Dean  of 
the  SKC,  to  Retire." 

It  is  appropriate,  therefore,  on  the  occa- 
sion 0  (  his  retirement,  to  honor  Philip  A. 
Loom^,  Jr.,  for  an  outstanding  career.  His 
selfle^  dedication  to  public  service  is  in  the 
hlgheit  tradition  of  the  civil  servant  and  it 
sets  a  itandard  to  which  all  could  aspire. 
{ iincerely, 

John  S.  R.  Shad, 

Chairman. 


Mr  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  resolution. 

Tht  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Thi  resolution  (S.  Res.  417)  was 
agreed  to. 

Th(  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Thi  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
readai  as  follows: 

S.  Res.  417 

Whtreas  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Junior,  has 
served  his  Nation  with  great  distinction  for 
more  than  thirty  years  in  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  public  service,  and  is  recognized  as 
one  o^  the  foremost  authorities  in  the  field 
of  seciirities  law; 

Whereas  as  General  Counsel  of  the  Secu- 
rities and  Exchange  Commission,  Philip  A. 
Loom|s,  Junior,  demonstrated  extraordinary 
legal  I  competence,  briefing  and  arguing 
many  I  cases  In  the  Federal  appellate  courts, 
inclumng  successful  argument  of  every  case 
in  wt|lch  he  appeared  liefore  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  Philip  A.  Loomls,  Junior,  both  as 
Genefal  Counsel  and  foUowing  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission by  the  President  of  the  United 
State  ,  influenced  much  of  the  legislation 
signif  cantly  amending  the  Federal  securi- 
ties li  iws  during  the  past  two  decades,  con- 
tribul  ing  immeasurably  to  the  preservation 
of  tb  !  confidence  of  investors  in  the  capital 
mark  !ts  of  the  Nation;  and 

Wh  sreas,  during  his  tenure  on  the  Com- 
mission, his  fellow  Commissioners  often 
souglt  the  counsel  of  Philip  A.  Loomis, 
Junicr,  and  he  contributed  much  to  the  pre- 
mier reputation  of  the  Commission  for  ef- 
fective protection  of  investors  and  the 
public  Interest:  Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Rewlved,  That  Philip  A.  Loomis,  Junior, 
on  tte  occasion  of  his  retirement  from  the 
Secuiitles  and  Exchange  Commission,  is 
commended  for  his  outstanding  service  to 
the  K  ation. 

Sec ,  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  shall 
tranq  nit  a  copy  of  this  resolution  to  Philip 
A.  Lo  amis.  Junior. 


June  23,  1982 

Mr.  OAtRN.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  reso- 
lution was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  hAkER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  tov 

Mr.  O^RN.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  abseitce  of  a  quorum. 

The  PkESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  willlcaU  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  bAkeR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonym  call  be  rescinded. 


June  23,  1982 
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The 
out  obji 


IDING  OFFICER, 
it  is  so  ordered. 


With- 


RARY  INCREASE  IN 
Lie  DEBT  LIMIT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  pursu- 
ant to  the  authority  previously  grant- 
ed. I  ask;  the  Chair  to  now  lay  before 
the  Senile  House  Joint  Resolution 
519.       _T 

The  FRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiu|  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

House  JAlnt  Resolution  519,  to  provide  for 
a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.        ] 

Mr.  bAkeR.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
This  is  t|ie  so-called  short  debt  limit, 
and  it  is  a  resolution  that  I  hope  will 
be  adopted  without  amendment.  It  ex- 
tends the  debt  limit  by  a  certain 
amount  of  money  until  September  30. 
It  is  one  of  two  measures  passed  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  con- 
junction! with  ^^^  budget  resolution 
which  has  now  been  enacted.  I  have 
consulted  at  length  with  a  number  of 
Senators:  on  this  matter  beginning 
with  the  minority  leader  and  with  the 
distinguished  ranking  member  of  the 
Finance  Committee,  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Finance  Conunittee,  with 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsem), 
the  Semator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Denton)}  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Helms),  and  others.  I 
have  indicated  to  them  that  it  is  my 
intention  to  try  to  pass  this  short  debt 
limit  belfore  our  July  4  break  without 
amendment  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
orderly  jfunctionlng  of  the  Govern- 
ment. We  owe  that  responsibility.  A 
part  of  the  duty  of  governance  is  to 
see  that  i  we  provide  the  resources  for 
the  Government  to  continue  operat- 
ing. 

I  understand  that  there  are  Senators 
who  are] very  anxious  to  offer  amend- 
ments (lealing  with  a  wide  range  of 
issues  to  a  debt  limit  bill.  For  instance, 
the  Senator  from  Iowa,  I  believe,  has 
an  ameiMment  that  he  wishes  to  offer 
in  respe:t  to  prayer  in  public  schools. 
The  Seiator  from  Alabama,  I  am  in- 
formed, has  an  amendment  he  wishes 
to  offer]  perhaps  on  abortion.  There 


may  be  other  amendments  such  as 
perhaps  a  sugar  amendment,  social  se- 
curity amendments 

Mr.  LONG.  Busing. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Busing  amendments, 
and  others  that  I  have  not  merdfully 
been  made  aware  of.  Mr.  President, 
the  representation  that  I  have  made 
to  these  Senators  and  now  reiterate  on 
the  floor  is  that  if  we  pass  this  short 
debt  limit  before  we  go  out,  it  is  my  in- 
tention after  we  return  on  July  12  to 
turn  to  consideration  of  a  constitution- 
al amendment  dealing  with  a  balanced 
budget.  I  have  said  since  Janaury, 
when  the  Senate  first  convened,  that 
it  was  my  intention  to  do  that  at  some 
point.  I  have  chosen  this  time,  and  I 
fully  expect  that  a  motion  will  be 
made  that  the  leadership  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  such  a  resolution 
shortly,  perhaps  inunediately,  after  we 
return  from  the  recess. 

I  intend  to  stay  on  that  and  dispose 
of  it,  Mr.  President.  I  will  support  it.  It 
is  my  intention  to  try  to  pass  it.  I  hope 
we  will  pass  it.  I  think  we  certainly 
should  pass  it.  But  next  after  that.  Mr. 
I>resident.  baring  extraordinary  emer- 
gency circumstances  or  matters  that 
are  agreed  to  by  unanimous  consent 
which  would  not  require  very  much 
time,  it  would  be  my  intention  next  to 
go  to  the  other  debt  limit  bill,  which 
has  been  referred  to  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee and  assuming  that  it  is  report- 
ed by  the  Finance  Conunittee,  on  the 
calendar  and  available  for  action  by 
the  Senate. 

I  fully  understand  that  that  second 
debt  limit,  which  will  be  for  a  year 
past  September  30,  1982.  will  be 
amended,  perhaps;  there  certainly  will 
be  efforts  to  amend  it  in  many  re- 
spects. I  anticipate  that.  But  that  will 
become  a  vehicle  for  the  discussion  of 
these  important  Lsues  and  for  the 
testing  of  the  pohat  of  view  of  the 
Senate  in  respect  to  them. 

(Mr.  GRASSLEY  assumed  the 
chair.) 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  has  been  working 
on  an  amendment  that  he  considered 
offering  on  this  bill.  If  there  are  going 
to  be  amendments,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  might  want  to  offer  his.  My 
amendment  would  be  a  spending  limi- 
tation, thoroughly  germane  to  the 
debt  limit  bill,  that  would  prescribe 
the  rate  at  which  the  debt  limit  would 
increase  and  would  undertake  to  see 
that  we  stay  within  the  prescribed 
limit. 

There  is  no  point  going  into  great 
detail  to  explain  it,  because  I  am  not 
going  to  offer  it  at  this  time.  It  has 
support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and 
it  is  thoroughly  germane  to  the  bill- 
not  that  germaneness  is  required  in 
the  current  parliamentary  situation. 
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'Even  so,  Bfr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  short  term  involved  in  this  par- 
ticular debt  limit  bill.  It  seraas  to  me 
that  we  should  permit  this  bUl  to  go 
through,  reserving  to  all  Senators 
their  right  to  vote  their  convictions 
about  it.  and  save  our  amendments 
until  the  major  debt  limit  bill  cmnes 
up  later  this  year. 

There  is  no  issue  that  a  Member 
could  bring  up  now  that  he  could  not 
bring  up  then,  so  every  Member  would 
have  an  opportunity  when  the  subae- 
quent  debt  limit  bill  comes  up.  For 
that  matter.  I  should  think  that  there 
would  be  other  revenue  bills  on  which 
Senators  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  do  their  work. 

I  assure  the  Senator  that  I,  as  the 
ranking  minority  Member  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  would  be  happy  to 
cooperate  to  see  that  those  who  have 
amendments  deserving  the  conaider- 
ation  of  the  Senate  would  have  oppor- 
tunities to  offer  them  on  some  other 
measures. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana.  I  Join  him  in  saying 
that  there  are  any  number  of  Senators 
who  have  amendments.  Many  of  them 
have  talked  to  me  and  they  have 
talked  to  him  and  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Bfr.  Doli).  the 
chairman  of  the  committee.  I  think 
they  wiU  forbear  to  do  that. 

I  hope  they  wlU  work  with  them,  as 
I  am  sure  Senator  Dole  and  Senator 
Long  and  others  wiU.  to  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  them  to  present  their 
amendments  in  a  timely  way.  and 
promptly,  and  that  they  will  not 
burden  this  short  debt  limit  bill  with 
those  amendments. 

&fr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  our  pur- 
pose here  today  is  to  act  promptly  to 
protect  the  fiscal  integrity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  To  some  it  may 
seem  contradictory  that  to  do  so  we 
must  raise  the  celling  on  the  public 
debt.  Nevertheless,  that  is  the  unpleas- 
ant task  we  once  again  face.  We 
should  recognize  that  our  Job  will  be 
much  more  unpleasant  if  we  delay  in 
carrying  out  our  responsibility  to 
insure  that  the  Gover:unent  can 
honor  its  outstanding  commitments. 

This  is  the  third  time  In  ^years  that 
the  Congress  has  been  obliged  to  ad- 
dress the  question  of  the  limit  on  the 
public  debt.  In  September,  we  ap- 
proved the  present  debt  limit  of 
$1,079.8  biUion  through  September  30. 
At  that  time  this  Senator,  and  many 
others  in  this  Chamber,  indicated  that 
there  would  be  a  great  deal  of  reluc- 
tance to  approve  further  debt  ceiling 
increases  unless  substantial  and  dra- 
matic changes  in  the  fiscal  policy  of 
the  Federal  Government  were  under- 
taken. Now  we  are  again  faced  with  a 
debt  celling  increase,  while  many 
budget  analysts  express  concern  about 
our  ability  to  bring  deficits  under  con- 
trol over  the  next  few  years. 


Mr.  President,  in  the  Judgment  of 
this  Senator,  there  is  no  question  that 
over  the  past  year  there  has  been  a 
significant  reversal  of  the  attitude 
toward  Federal  spending  that  for  too 
long  prevailed  in  this  Congress.  More 
and  more  we  understand  it  is  not  our 
Job  to  promulgate  new  programs  and 
add  new  Items  to  the  budget  without 
considering  the  consequences  for  the 
fiscal  well-being  of  the  country.  We 
are  obliged  to  weigh  competing  pro- 
grams in  shaping  the  budget,  and  to 
set  an  overall  limit  and  adhere  to  It. 
These  changes  are  all  to  the  good.  Un- 
fortunately, understanding  our  obliga- 
tion stlU  has  not  prevented  us  from 
falling  short  when  the  tough  decisions 
come  around. 

The  change  has  come  about  because 
President  Reagan  showed  his  determi- 
nation to  control  Federal  spending. 
Because  of  his  leadership,  we  cut  (35 
billion  from  the  budget  for  fiscal  1982. 
The  savings  from  those  cuts  will  grow 
in  future  years.  Still,  because  of  reces- 
sion and  the  ongoing  momentum  of 
Federal  spending,  we  face  record  defi- 
cits. The  President  has  stated,  time 
and  time  again,  his  belief  that  we 
cannot  let  up  the  pressure  on  the 
budget.  That  is  what  we  have  to  agree 
on,  or  we  will  see  no  end  to  these  debt 
limit  increases. 

The  deficit  problem  we  now  face  is 
of  unprecedented  proportions,  but  it 
has  been  building  for  many  years.  We 
cannot  overestimate  the  urgency  of 
this  problem.  The  deficit  cannot  be 
slashed  overnight,  but  it  can  be  made 
manageable  by  a  conunitment  to  make 
the  legislative  changes  needed  to  cut 
spending  and  raise  revenues  over  the 
next  3  years.  The  budget  resolution  we 
have  adopted  makes  that  commitment 
but  until  we  take  strong  action  to  im- 
plement that  budget,  we  will  not  have 
done  our  Job. 

Mr.  President,  this.  Senator  is  pre- 
pared to  support  the  administration 
request  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  The 
President  agrees  with  those  of  us  who 
fear  the  consequences  of  perpetual 
deficits  that  mortgage  future  genera- 
tions. He  has  made  more  progress  on 
reducing  spending  than  any  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive in  recent  history.  We  have  to 
continue  to  work  with  the  President  to 
put  our  finances  in  order,  and  as  part 
of  that  effort  we  should  approve  a 
debt  ceiling  that  will  keep  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Government  on  an  even 
keel. 

I  will  ask  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Recoks  a  discussion  and  chronology 
outlining  the  difficulties  the  Govern- 
ment will  face  if  this  debt  limit  in- 
crease is  not  approved.  Every  obliga- 
tion of  the  n.S.  Government  hinges  on 
timely  approval  of  this  resolution, 
from  Treasui-y  bill  offerings  to  social 
security  and  Federal  retirement  pay- 
ments. These  obligations  are  crucial  to 
the  recipients  of  Federal  benefits,  and 
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to  investors.  If  we  want  to  upset  finan- 
cial markets  and  frighten  the  recipi- 
ents of  Federal  entitlements,  we  can 
reject  this  debt  ceiling  increase.  But  if 
we  want  to  reassure  the  financial  com- 
munity that  we  will  act  responsibly, 
this  debt  ceiling  increase  ought  to  be 
approved.  I  urge'  my  colleagues  to  ap- 
prove it. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  that  every 
Member  of  this  body  is  extremely  re- 
luctant to  approve  a  further  debt  ceil- 
ing increase.  The  present  resolution 
provides  a  limit  of  $1  trillion.  $143.1 
billion  through  September  30,  1982. 
But  this  question  must  be  faced  and 
dealt  with  promptly,  because  it  shows 
how  far  we  have  gone  astray  in  the 
past  and  how  we  must  act  differently 
in  the  future.  Because  of  the  explosive 
growth  of  Federal  deficits  in  recent 
decades,  the  debt  ceiling  was  raised  on 
13  separate  occasions  in  the  1960's  and 
18  times  during  the  1970's.  Worse  yet. 
on  three  occasions  in  recent  years  the 
temporary  limit  has  expired  without 
timely  legislative  action  to  extend  it. 
Sales  of  savings  bonds  and  other  secu- 
rities had  to  be  suspended,  as  will 
happen  again  if.  we  fail  to  act.  Such 
suspensions  only  undermine  investor 
confidence  and  lead  bidders  for  Oov- 
emment  securities  to  demand  higher 
interest  premiums  in  the  future.  That 
means  permanently  higher  financing 
costs  for  the  Government,  when  we  all 
know  that  those  costs  must  be  re- 
duced. 

I  am  convinced  that  with  further  co- 
operation between  this  administration 
and  this  Congress  we  can  gain  suffi- 
cient command  over  fiscal  policy  to 
avoid  frequent  increases  in  the  debt 
ceilings.  But  clearly  we  cannot  fail  to 
act  now.  in  view  of  the  obligations  the 
U.S.  Government  is  bound  to  honor. 
We  will  continue  to  work  for  a  consen- 
sus on  fiscal  policy  to  demonstrate  our 
good  faith  with  the  American  people. 
At  the  same  time,  we  must  remember 
that  our  problems  were  not  generated 
overnight,  but  over  a  period  of  dec- 
ades. There  are  no  quick  solutions  or 
easy  answers.  A  firm  and  steady  course 
over  a  period  of  years  is  the  only  sensi- 
ble policy.  I  know  the  President  agrees 
with  that,  and  I  am  sure  most  Sena- 
tors wiU  also  agree. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  would  em- 
phasize that  delay  in  raising  the  debt 
ceiling— or.  worse,  yet.  a  failure  to 
raise  it  at  this  time— will  make  the 
problems  we  see  in  the  financial  mar- 
kets significantly  worse.  Not  only 
would  the  Treasury  face  higher  fi- 
nancing costs — costs  we  are  all  trying 
to  bring  down— but  those  costs  prob- 
ably would  also  be  transmitted  to  the 
private  sector  and  be  reflected  in  the 
general  level  of  interest  rates,  which 
often  key  into  rates  on  Treasury  bills. 
We  cannot  forget  that  the  financial 
markets  remain  Jittery  and  highly  sen- 
sitive to  our  action  or  inaction,  and  to 
the  financing  schedule  of  the  Treas- 
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ury  ^partment.  Anything  we  do  that 
impedes  a  steady  and  responsible  man- 
aging financing  operation  for  the  Gov- 
emn^nt  can  only  make  matters  worse 
so  far  as  the  markets  are  concerned.  I 
know  that  is  not  what  the  Members 
want,  and  I  hope  we  can  expedite  a 
clean  bill  to  raise  the  debt  ceiling.  Be- 
cause further  action  on  this  matter  by 
the  9ouse  is  impossible  before  July  12. 
lot  afford  to  tamper  with  the 
ition  before  us. 

ibers  may  have  observed  that  in 
it  week.  Treasury  bill  rates  have 
been  raising.  There  are  many  factors 
invoUred,  but  one  of  them  is  uncertain- 
ty aoout  our  action  on  the  debt  ceil- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rxcoro  following  my  re- 
marks an  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  Wednesday,  June  23.  which 
discusses  this  problem.  If  we  want  to 
bring  interest  rates  down,  let  us  act  re- 
sponfibily  on  the  debt  ceiling. 

ire  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  [ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoiu),  as  follows: 

Credit  Markets— Trxasoky  Issues  Move 

Lowai— S-MoNTH  Bill's  Rati  13.18  Pekckut 

(By  Vartanlg  O.  Vartan) 

Ne^tive  economic  statistics  combined 
with  I  he  credit  market's  entrenched  worries 
over  nonet&ry  and  fiscal  pol'cy  to  force 
prices  of  Government  securities  moderately 
lower  yesterday.  This  offset  Monday's  gains 
and  sent  yields  back  up  to  the  levels  prevail- 
ing on  Friday. 

Prices  have  been  declinina  and  yields 
for  about  four  weeks.  As  an  example 
of  yesterday's  price  erosion,  the  Treasury's 
bellwtther  14  percent  bond  due  in  2011  was 
offered  at  98  H.  down  H.  to  yield  14.21  per- 
cent, at  midaftemoon. 

Short-tenn  rates  also  climbed.  Three- 
month  Treasury  bills  were  offered  at  levels 
to  yl^d  12.77  percent,  compared  with  an  av- 
erage! rate  of  12.588  percent  at  Monday's 
auctl0n.  The  six-month  bill  showed  a  yield 
of  1318  percent.  Its  rate  at  the  action  aver- 
aged )3.031  percent. 

DIBT  CSILIMO  A  FACTOR 

Th^v  was  uncertainty  most  of  yesterday 
about  the  Treasury's  financing  plans  be- 
causei  of  the  national  debt  ceiling.  This 
added  another  element  of  unease  to  an  al- 
ready] nervous  fixed-Income  community. 

Shcitly  after  4  P.M..  the  Treasury  an- 
nounfed  plans  to  sell  $17  billion  of  bills  and 
notes  In  three  separate  auctions.  Following 
this  announcement,  prices  of  Oovemment 
securities  declined  further. 

Sell  eduled  for  sale  next  Monday  in  $9  bil- 
lion ( f  three  and  six-month  bills.  Instead  of 
the  $  10  billion  typically  sold  at  weekly  auc- 
tions.' "The  sise  of  this  offering."  the  Treas- 
ury said,  "has  been  reduced  due  to  the  debt 
cellln  I  llmlutlon." 

Mei  jiwhile,  the  sale  of  $4  billion  of  four- 
year  notes,  originally  scheduled  for  today, 
was  r  sacheduled  for  next  Tuesday. 

Thf  Treasury  also  announced  that  $4  bil- 
lion 4f  seven-year  notes  will  be  sold  July  1 
to  ra  se  fresh  cash.  The  scheduling  of  this 
issue,  it  said.  "Is  being  accelerated  to  meet 
cash  leeds  that  normally  would  be  met  by  a 
20-ye  ur  Issue."  The  department  has  ex- 
hausted its  authority  to  issue  long-term 
bondt.  Congressional  approval  is  necessary 
to  extend  this  authority. 


HOUSE  VOTES  RISK  IN  CEILINC 


Yesterdiy's  approval  by  the  House  of  the 
budget  plan  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  carried 
with  it  au^matic  approval  by  this  body  of  a 
rise  in  the  debt  celling.  The  Senate,  under 
its  own  pipcedures.  must  vote  separately  on 
the  budge^  plan  and  an  increase  in  the  debt 
celling. 

As  for  etonomic  news,  the  Oovemment  re- 
ported ysterday  morning  that  the  Con- 
sumer Prfce  Index  for  May  rose  1  percent. 
This  constituted  a  slight  negative  for  infla- 
tionary expectations.  Earlier,  the  consensus 
estimate  <ai  Wall  Street  had  been  for  a  gain 
of  f  ive-tei^hs  of  1  percent. 

temoon,  the  Commerce  Depart- 
hat  new  orders  for  durable  goods 
rcent  in  May.  Since  this  Indicated 
ilckup  in  economic  activity,  it 
ncem  about  possible  increases  in 
and  from  the  business  communi- 
estimates  had  called  for  an  in- 
ive/tenths  of  1  percent  to  1  per- 
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But  dealers  emphasized  that  prospects  of 
huge  budget  deficits  and  puxslement  over 
the  PedeifU  Reserve's  monetary  policy  con- 
tinued as  the  main  dampers  to  buying 
demand.  "An  additional  worry  Is  the  lack  of 
liquidity  jin  the  Oovemment  securities 
market,"  one  trader  said. 

In  this  dontext  liquidity  means  two  things: 
the  ability  to  find  the  best  prices  In  the 
market  qi|lckly  and  the  ability  to  buy  or  sell 
securities  with  a  minimum  Impact  upon 
market  prices. 

Two  state  Issues  were  sold  at  competitive 
bidding  in  the  tax-exempt  market. 

Pennsylvania's  $82  million  of  general  obli- 
gation bo  ids  were  won  by  a  group  led  by 
the  Morgi  n  Guaranty  Trust  Company  with 
a  bid  setti  ng  the  annual  net  Interest  cost  at 
11.79  perent.  The  bonds  were  priced  for 
reoffering  to  yield  8.7S  percent  In  1983  to 
13.50  percfcnt  in  1999  and  2000. 

A  Salomon  Brothers  group  won  two  issues 
totaling  $118.31  mUlion  of  Georgia's  general 
obllgationj  bonds.  The  series  D  bonds,  total- 
ing $82,411  million,  set  a  net  interest  cost  of 
9.5472  percent.  They  were  priced  for  reof- 
fering to  return  SVi  percent  in  1983  out  to 
9.60  percent  in  1987. 

The  $53.84  million  of  series  E  bonds  had  a 
net  Intenit  cost  of  11.3407  percent.  These 
bonds  weie  priced  for  reoffering  to  yield  8V^ 
percent  in  1983  to  10.20  percent  in  1989. 
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Mr.  BAKER.  I  see  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  on  the  floor.  I  yield  first  to  him 
and  theiito  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  JBPSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  yield. 


Mr.  JEPSEN.  On  the  so-called  short 
debt  limit  bill,  to  what  date  does  this 
bill  take  us? 

Mr.  BAKER.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  bill  nms  through  September 
30. 1982. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  Is  there  any  way  that 
bill  could  be  extended  and  could  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  in  lieu  of  a  more  per- 
manent debt  limit  bill  or  this  addition- 
al, second  one  we  are  talking  about? 

ytt.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  to 
answer  the  question  literally,  yes.  of 
course,  there  is  a  p>ossibility  that  it 
could  be  amended  at  some  future  time 
to  extend  the  date.  But  I  assure  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  that  that  is  not  my 
intention.  No.  I.  No.  2.  if  such  an 
amendment  is  offered  at  a  later  date 
instead  of  as  a  new  bill.  I  would  expect 
amendments  to  that  as  well:  and  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  efforts  of 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  or  others  to 
urge  their  point  on  such  a  vehicle  in- 
stead of  on  the  big  debt  limit  bill. 

I  have  urged  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee,  and  I  urge  all  Mem- 
bers now,  to  consider  that  it  is  urgent 
that  the  Finance  Conunittee  give  us 
that  bill  as  soon  as  possible  after  we 
return  from  the  Fourth  of  July  recess, 
in  order  to  perform  on  commitments  I 
am  now  representing  and  making.  I 
hope  that  will  be  done.  I  will  urge 
them  once  again  when  the  time  comes. 

It  is  my  full  expectation  that  we  will 
have  a  long  debt  limit  bill  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee  sometime 
during  the  weeks  of  July  and  August 
to  deal  with  these  matters  on  that  bill. 
I  do  not  expect  that  we  will  address 
these  subjects  as  an  amendment  to  the 
short  debt. 

Mr.  JEPSiaf .  If  the  short  debt  limit 
bill  is  not  passed  tonight,  what  date  is 
the  first  time  we  will  experience  the 
problems  of  not  having  the  proper 
amoimt  of  money  to  run  the  Govern- 
ment? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  sorry.  I  was  mo- 
mentarily distracted.  Will  the  Senator 
repeat  his  question? 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  If  this  short  debt  limit 
bill  should  not  be  passed,  what  is  the 
date  when  it  becomes  necessary  for 
some  action  to  be  taken  to  keep  the 
Government  on  its  normal,  day-to-day 
acUvities? 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  talked  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  earlier  today, 
and  I  have  a  memorandum  from  him 
setting  out  the  circumstances  of  fail- 
ure to  act  on  these  subjects.  I  think  it 
is  correct  to  say  that,  unlike  ether 
debt  limits  we  have  had  to  deal  with, 
we  are  not  now  dealing  with  the  per- 
manent and  temporary  debt  limits  but. 

instead,  with  the  amount  of  money 

that  the  Treasury  can  deal  with  to 

borrow  to  the  limit. 
If  we  were  not  to  do  this,  if  we  did 

not  pass  this  debt  limit,  these  things. 

it  seems  to  me.  would  occur: 
The  Treasury's  ability  to  carry  out 

predictable,  prudent  debt  management 


would  be  impaired  by  the  current  level 
of  the  debt  ceUing.  $1,079.8  bUlion. 

The  Treasury  has  already  been 
forced  to  do  the  following  to  avoid 
breaching  the  debt  limit: 

To  reduce  the  size  of  weekly  bills 
from  $10  billion  to  $9  billion.  Because 
the  size  of  future  sales  may  vary  from 
week  to  week,  market  participants  are 
unsure  of  Treasury  financing  plans 
and  bid  a  lower  price  to  reflect  the  un- 
certainty. 

It  was  pointed  out.  if  my  memory  is 
correct,  that  for  every  10  basis  points 
of  interest  we  deal  with,  as  traders 
may  bid  higher,  we  are  talking  about 
$75  million  of  public  funds. 

Second,  it  will  be  necessary  to  an- 
noimce  a  postponement  of  the  4-year 
note  scheduled  for  June  23.  which  is 
today,  and  which  I  assume  may  al- 
ready have  been  done.  I  am  advised 
now  that  it  has  been  done. 

In  addition.  I  am  advised  by  the 
Treasury  that  unless  the  debt  limit  is 
raised  by  July  6— and  the  Senator  un- 
derstands that  we  would  be  in  recess 
on  that  date,  if  we  keep  the  schedule- 
further  changes  in  the  Treasury's 
normal  financing  will  be  required  to 
avoid  actions  which  would  breach  the 
limit. 

The  market  uncertainty  increases 
the  Treasury's  interest  expense,  and 
thus  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  I  spoke 
a  moment  ago  of  $79  million  for  each 
10  basis  points.  I  understand  now  that 
it  is  $74  million. 

Another  effect  would  be  higher  rates 
on  Treasury  obligations,  which  would 
provide  upward  pressure  on  interest 
rates  generally  and  would  raise  the 
cost  of  borrowing  not  only  for  the  Fed- 
eral Government  but  for  municipal 
governments  and  private  businesses  as 
well. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  recent  maneu- 
vering by  the  Treasury  in  its  lx)rrow- 
ing  activities  has  resulted  in  a  lower 
than  desired  cash  balance.  If  the  debt 
limit  is  not  increased,  balances  are  es- 
timated to  be  dangerously  low.  and 
there  is  a  substantial  risk  that  the 
Government  will  nm  out  of  cash  by 
mid-July.  Keep  in  mind,  of  course, 
that  the  Senate  is  not  scheduled  to 
return  until  July  12.  In  that  event,  the 
Treasury  could  not  pay  checks  pre- 
sented for  payment  in  the  regular 
order  of  business. 

The  Treasury's  July-September 
market  borrowing  requirement  is  esti- 
mated at  about  $35  billion,  assuming  a 
fiscal  1982  budget  deficit  of  $100  bil- 
lion. Treasury's  regular  schedule  of 
borrowing  would  raise  this  cash  in  a 
smooth,  even  pattern  throughout  the 
quarter,  minimizing  market  disrup- 
tion. Without  some  debt  limit  action, 
sufficient  new  cash  cannot  be  raised  in 
July,  forcing  the  Treasury  to  concen- 
trate its  cash  raising  in  August  and 
September.  This  will  be  disruptive  to 
the  market,  adding  upward  pressure 
on  rates. 


This  is  a  summary  of  the  conse- 
quences of  the  failure  to  pass  a  short 
debt  limit  before  we  recess  on  July  2, 
as  presently  planned. 

Mr.  JEPSEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader.  Is  it  his  hope  or  desire  that 
this  bill  be  passed  this  evening  with  a 
voice  vote? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  it  is  my  hope  that 
we  may  do  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine. 

Mr.  COHEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  to  the  majority  leader's  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  he  and  others  here 
in  the  body  have  a  short-term  debt 
problem  and  a  long-term  debt  prob- 
lem, but  I  think  there  is  another  tjrpe 
of  problem  that  I  have  and  Senator 
Lcvm  and  others  in  the  Senate  have 
which  is  a  short-term  problem  with 
our  social  security  disability  program 
and  a  long-term  problem  as  well. 

Tomorrow  morning  Senator  Lcvih 
and  I  have  taken  a  special  order  in 
which  to  discuss  a  comprehensive  bill 
that  he  and  I  will  be  introducing  to  try 
and  reform  the  current  social  security 
disability  program  which  is  operating 
imder  some  conflicting  rules  and  regu- 
lations mandated  by  Congress  to  con- 
duct reviews  of  those  people  who  are 
the  most  disadvantaged  and  unfortu- 
nate in  our  society  who  have  suffered 
severe  disability,  so  severe  that  they 
not  only  cannot  engage  in  the  work 
they  normally  do,  but  they  are  so  dis- 
abled that  they  cannot  engage  in  any 
kind  of  substantial  gainful  employ- 
ment not  only  in  their  hometown  and 
their  home  State  but  anjrwhere  in  the 
country.  These  are  severely  disabled 
people. 

In  1980  Congress  mandated  a  review 
of  those  disability  programs  because 
we  were  under  the  impression,  and 
correctly  so,  that  some  people  on  the 
rolls  did  not  deserve  to  be  on  there 
and  they  should  be  di^ontinued. 

The  difficulty  is  that  this  mandated 
review  is  being  carried  out  in  such  a 
way  with  a  lack  of  specific  guidelines 
by  Congress  that  many  people  who  are 
truly  disabled  are  being  terminated  on 
their  disability  payments  only  to  have 
them  reinstated  as  much  as  a  year  or 
18  months  later,  and  during  that  inter- 
im 18-month  period  several  have  com- 
mitted suicide  because  of  being  dis- 
traught, a  number  have  entered  the 
hospital  because  of  anxiety  that  has 
been  developed  after  the  termination 
of  those  payments.  Some  very,  very 
significant  cases  of  hardship,  what 
otherwise  have  been  called  horror  sto- 
ries, have  been  paraded  before  the 
other  body  and  before  even  our  com- 
mittee. 

So  what  Senator  Levin,  the  Senator 
from  Michigan,  and  I  are  trying  to  do 
is  to  reform  the  overall  system  to  put 
some  uniformity  in  the  rules  and  regu- 
lations, to  put  some  equity  in  those 
rules  and  regulations,  and  to  deal  with 
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it  on  a  comprehensive  basis,  but  in  the 
meantime  we  have  nearly  200,000 
people  who  are  going  to  be  terminated, 
taken  off  the  rolls,  and  only  to  have  to 
go  through  the  whole  appeals  proce- 
dure, to  get  the  administrative  law 
Judge,  sometimes  18  months  from  now, 
hopefully  to  be  reversed  if  in  fact  they 
are  entitled  to  the  benefits. 

It  seems  to  me  we  have  to  deal  with 
this  on  a  short-term  basis  as  well  as  a 
long-term  basis. 

It  was  for  that  reason  that  I  had 
fully  Intended  to  take  the  floor  this 
evening  to  offer  a  modified  amend- 
ment that  would  provide  short-term 
relief  until  such  time  as  we  could  de- 
velop through  the  committee  system 
the  comprehensive  legislation  that 
Senator  Levih  and  I  wish  to  introduce. 

In  talking  with  the  majority  leader 
and  with  the  Senator  from  Louisiana, 
I  am  persuaded  that  we  need  to  have 
this  short-term  debt  ceiling  passed 
without  crippling  or  encumbering 
amendments.  But  I  am  prepared  to  do 
so  only  If  there  is  some  assurance  from 
the  majority  leader  and  others  will 
assist  Senator  Lcviif  and  me  in  provid- 
ing not  only  a  comprehensive  reform 
of  the  system  which  is  in  need  but 
some  sort  of  short-term  relief  for  the 
many  thousands  of  people  who  are 
going  to  be  injured  by  a  system  that 
we  have  set  up  without  adequate 
guidelines  and  specificity. 

If  we  can  receive  that  assurance  that 
we  may  use  the  nearest  vehicle  that 
we  find  that  will  deal  with  this  prob- 
lem on  a  short-term  basis,  not  the 
comprehensive  legislation  which  will 
take  some  weeks  to  develop,  but  the 
short-term  problem  of  providing  some 
measure  of  interim  relief  for  people 
who  are  going  to  be  terminated,  then  I 
am  prepared  to  withhold  the  amend- 
ment and  then  offer  the  comprehen- 
sive one  tomorrow. 

But  if  I  could  have  the  majority 
leader's  assurance  that  he  will  assist 
us  in  finding  a  vehicle  and  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  to  provide  some  short- 
term  modification  of  the  current  law, 
then  I  wlU  be  prepared  to  withdraw 
and  withhold  the  amendment  this 
evening. 

Bfr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  COHEN.  I  yield. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  am  will- 
ing to  Join  the  Senator  from  Idalne  In 
that  assurance  to  the  majority  leader 
that  we  will  not  bring  this  up  tonight 
on  those  conditions. 

I  do  want  to  Just  give  one  moment  of 
the  dimension  of  the  problem,  and 
that  is  that  in  1979  and  1980  social  se- 
curity reviewed  160.000  cases.  Because 
of  the  mandate  that  went  up  in  1981 
to  350.000  cases,  in  1982  to  560.000 
cases,  and  in  1983  to  840,000  cases. 

We  are  talking  literally  about  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  people  who  are  going 
to  be  cnished  in  this  inequity,  and  the 
Interim  problem  is  immense  as  well  as 


the  long-range  problem.  Because  of 
the  issurances  of  the  majority  leader 
in  U  nas  of  a  vehicle  in  the  middle  of 
July ,  I  am  willing  to  Join  with  the  Sen- 
atorffrom  Maine  in  the  action  we  pro- 
pose! to  take  which  is  withhold  this 
ame  idment  tonight,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  in  portant  that  we  do  have  these  as- 
suraaces  and  this  support  from  the 
maj(  irity  leader. 

Ml-  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  and  I 
thaiik  the  Senator  from  Maine. 

Both  the  Senator  from  Maine  and 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  have  had  a 
leading  role  not  only  in  identifying 
these  problems  but  in  addressing 
thei^. 

Asi  the  Senator  from  BCaine  points 
out  In  a  comprehensive  way  in  terms 
of  the  bill  they  are  prepared  to  intro- 
duce on  tomorrow  I  believe  and  also  in 
the  short  term  as  they  had  sought 
origftially  to  do  by  addressing  the 
shoiy,-term  debt  limit.  I  fully  under- 
stand the  urgency  of  the  situation.  I 
am  sympathetic  and  indeed  I  support 
an  effort  such  as  that  being  suggested 
by  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  for  short-term 
relidr. 

I  4o  not  know  the  details  of  it  and  I 
will  Iwnsult  and  confer  with  both  Sen- 
ator* to  ascertain  the  best  way  to  ap- 
proach this  matter. 

I  ^d  assure  them  that  I  recognize 
that  it  is  a  matter  of  great  importance, 
and  I  will  try  to  find  and  I  am  certain 
I  can  succeed  in  finding  a  vehicle  after 
we  return  from  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess  onto  which  they  can  add  a  pro- 
posal dealing  with  the  short-term 
relief  which  they  have  so  ably  de- 
scribed. 

Mr  COHEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
majority    leader    yield    for    another 
idment  which  I  discussed  briefly 
the  majority  leader? 
.  BAKER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
Michigan. 
LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
this  amendment  also  with 
ktor  from  Louisiana. 
It  year  we  terminated  precipitate- 
id  retroactively  what  was  called 
social   security  student   benefit, 
is  the  benefit  which  approxi- 
!ly  a  quarter  of  a  million  students 
|ve   each   year  so   they   can   go 
igh  college.  There  are  the  chll- 
dreii  of  deceased  and  disabled  workers. 

Miy  I  say  that  about  45.000  of  these 
chilven  are  the  orphans  of  Vietnam 
soldiers,  our  soldiers  in  Vietnam  who 
never  came  back,  who  were  promised 
that  if  they  went  to  Vietnam  and  died 
thati  their  children  would  receive  the 
social  security  benefits  through  col- 
lege! 

Imt  year  we  broke  that  commit- 
menjt.  and  we  have  been  waiting  for 
some  time  to  preserve  it.  to  restore 
that  social  security  student  benefit. 
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There  is  an  extra  reason  to  preserve 
it  for  ail  additional  year,  and  that  is 
that  th^  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion sent  out  erroneous  information 
from  two  of  its  six  offices  telling  these 
high  school  seniors  if  they  were  en- 
rolled by  this  September  in  college 
that  the  benefits  would  continue 
through!  college.  That  was  erroneous 
information.  It  has  never  been  correct- 
ed, and  it  is  an  additional  reason  to 
preserve!  this  benefit  for  an  additional 
year,      j 

It  is  njy  intention  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  get  this  matter  before  the 
Senate  tnd  resolve  it.  There  is  a  great 
deal  of  support.  I  think  we  have  about 
10  spon4ors  to  this  amendment.  There 
is  bipartisan  support  for  it.  It  is  a  criti- 
cal matier.  and  I  would  like  to  have 
the  majority  leader's  comment  on  it. 

I  am  particularly  concerned  by  one 
aspect,  ind  that  is  we  can  resolve  this 
matter  ih  probably  2  to  4  hours. 

I  am  |»ncemed  when  the  majority 
leader  qomes  back  and  calls  up  the 
constitutional  amendment  that  that 
can  take  a  few  weeks,  and  this  critical 
amendment— this  a  time-critical 
amendnoent  because  it  Involves  the 
plans  fo^  the  fall,  for  the  school  term 
ns  in  August  and  September, 
not  be  good  enough  for  us  to 
vote  on  this  sometime  in  August. 

I  would  like  to  have  some  assurance 
not  Just  that  there  will  be  a  debt  ceil- 
ing limit  extension  that  comes  along 
in  July  to  add  this  to.  but  that  if  the 
pending  business  is  the  constitutional 
amendment  and  it  goes  on  at  great 
length  uiat  there  will  be  an  opportuni- 
ty to  set  that  aside  so  that  this  matter 
can  be  (taken  up  in  a  timely  way.  and 
that  thi  germaneness  point  of  order 
will  not  lie  against  it.  because  we  do 
have  a  vehicle  here  tonight  where  this 
would  be  appropriate  to  raise,  and  I 
would  hate  to  see  a  germaneness  point 
of  order  made  against  this  at  some 
point  laie  in  July  and  find,  in  effect, 
we  had  been  deprived  of  an  opportuni- 
ty to  air  and  have  a  vote  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank 
from  Michigan.  I  must  say 
d  here  at  some  disadvantage 
lOt  only  am  I  not  the  chair- 
Finance  Conmiittee,  I  am 
on  the  Finance  Committee 
and.  for' that  matter.  I  do  not  even  fill 
out  my  ^wn  income  tax  return,  so  I  am 
a  babe  iH  the  woods  in  this  respect. 

On  the  matter  the  Senator  from 
Mlchigah  addresses.  I  must  confess  to 
him  that  I  do  not  know  the  details.  I 
simply  ( annot  speak  on  the  merits  of 
the  controversy. 

As  1 14  )ld  him  earlier  and  privately,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  trying  to  find  a  vehicle  that  he 
can  deal  with.  But  I  must  say  in  all 
candor  :  cannot,  first,  provide  against 
a  gemuineness  challenge  or,  second. 
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that  we  will  lay  aside  the  con- 


stitutional amendment  debate  in  order 
to  take  this  up. 

Let  me  try  to  do  what  I  did  before 
for  the  Senator  from  Maine  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa,  and  I  have  done  in 
other  conversations  with  a  number  of 
Senators.  I  will  try  to  help  him  find 
some  way  to  address  this  problem.  It 
would  be  my  hope  that  the  way  to  do 
that  is  in  the  schedule  of  events  I  have 
already  described. 

I  suppose  it  would  not  be  appropri- 
ate to  try  to  put  it  on  the  constitution- 
al amendment  legislation  dealing  with 
the  balanced  budget.  I  would  assume 
he  would  not  choose  that.  But  on  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  that  is 
going  to  take  a  whole  summer  I  think 
the  Senator  should  also  assiune  that  1 
think  he  can  Judge  that  by  what  we 
have  done  in  the  past.  I  am  not  going 
to  let  the  Senate  go  on  endlessly  in 
this  debate.  We  are  either  going  to  get 
cloture  or  conclude  that  debate  in  an 
orderly  way,  on  an  orderly  basis, 
within  a  reasonable  time  or  some 
other  way.  So  I  cannot  give  him  this 
assurance  that  we  will  lay  it  aside.  But 
I  can  give  him  assurance,  as  I  said  ear- 
lier, that  I  will  prosecute  the  debate 
and  I  will  push  the  debate  on  the  con- 
situtional  amendment  with  all  sinceri- 
ty and  effort. 

On  the  question  of  a  point  of  order 
on  germaneness  I  simply  do  not  know 
how  to  do  that.  It  is  not  my  intention 
to  set  up  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
so  that  there  would  be  a  point  of 
order.  Indeed  I  will  cooperate  with 
him  procedurally,  with  the  good  of- 
fices of  the  minority  leader,  who  is  an 
absolute  expert  in  this  field,  to  find  a 
way  to  permit  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan to  address  this. 

But  I  hope  the  assurances  I  have 
now  given  him  can  get  across  to  him 
that  it  is  my  intention  to  do  exactly 
what  I  have  said,  and  that  is  to  help 
him  address  this  issue.  But  I  cannot  go 
so  far  as  to  indicate  that  I  can  protect 
him  on  the  procedural  points  that  he 
is  suggesting.  I  do  not  want  him  to  fall 
with  those,  but  I  cannot  do  much  for 
him. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  yield 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I.  first  of  all,  need  no  as- 
surances with  respect  to  the  merits.  I 
need  no  assurances  that  the  Senator  is 
setting  up  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
for  a  point  of  order.  The  Senator 
never  sets  up  any  of  our  colleagues  for 
ansrthing. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  problem  1  do  run 
into,  frankly,  is  the  time  problem. 
There  are  plans  that  students  must 
make  for  August.  It  used  to  be  that 
school  started  in  September.  It  now 
starts  in  August. 

We  have  a  quarter  of  a  million  stu- 
dents out  there  waiting  for  a  decision 
on  this  matter.  If  that  debate  on  the 
constitutional  amendment  rolls  toward 


the  end  of  July,  I  know  the  majority 
leader's  intention  is  to  bring  that  to  a 
proper  and  quick  termination  but. 
nonetheless,  we  cannot  as  a  practical 
matter  be  foreclosed  despite  the  best 
intentions  of  the  majority  leader,  and 
I  am  struggling  here  to  find  a  way 
that  the  unanimous-consent  request 
which  was  posed  by  the  majority 
leader  this  evening  can  protect  me,  if 
there  is  such  a  request  which  is  posed 
by  the  majority  leader  tonight,  can 
protect  me,  on  a  germaneness  point  of 
order  if  the  reconciliation  bill  is  the 
vehicle  that  first  presents  itself  for 
this  amendment. 

I  do  believe  it  is  possible  for  such  a 
unanimous-consent  request  to  be 
placed  by  the  majority  leader.  I  am 
frankly  in  a  predicament.  I  must  re- 
ceive a  timely  determination.  This  is 
June  23.  That  is  a  month  better  than 
July  23.  This  whole  thing  will  take  4 
hours:  the  debate  on  the  constitution- 
al amendment  will  take  2  weeks.  This 
matter  can  be  resolved  without  taking 
up  the  constitutional  amendment.  A 
quarter  of  a  million  students,  49,000 
children  of  soldiers  who  Ibkt  their  lives 
in  Vietnam,  are  affected,  and  all  I 
need  are  the  4  hours.  And  I  would  like 
to  see  that  taken  up  before  the  consti- 
tutional amendment. 

I  think  the  issue  is  important 
enough.  But  if  the  majority  leader  has 
a  commitment  with  others  that  the 
constitutional  amendment  will  come 
up.  I  am  struggling  to  find  a  way  in 
which  this  matter  csLn  be  resolved  by 
the  middle  of  July.  I  am  not  trying  to 
in  any  way  mess  up  the  procedure  this 
evening.  I  am  going  to  vote  for  the 
debt  limit  extension.  I  am  not  trying 
to  leverage  it  in  terms  of  merit,  but 
simply  trying  to  get  this  thing  re- 
solved before  the  middle  of  July. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
majority  leader  well  knows,  the  kind 
of  thiiig  the  Senator  has  in  mind 
would  not  be  subject  to  an  objection 
on  its  germaneness  if  it  were  offered  in 
a  revenue  bill.  Hopefully,  the  House 
will  send  us  some  more  revenue  bills  to 
give  us  more  latitude,  and  I  feel  confi- 
dent that  they  will. 

In  that  event  the  Senator  would  not 
need  a  unanimous-consent  agreement 
to  waive  germaneness  because  the 
amendment  would  be  offered  on  a  Fi- 
nance Committee  bill. 

I  hope  we  can  accommodate  him  so 
he  wUl  have  his  opportunity.  But  if 
that  is  not  possible,  then  perhi4».  the 
roajority  leader  could  use  his  influence 
to  help  gain  consent  to  offer  the 
amendment  on  an  appropriation  bill. 
However,  I  hope  that  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  me  to  make  that  re- 
quest this  evening.  I  do  not  have  the 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee here  to  consult  with  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee. 


There  is  one  point  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  made  that  I  may  be  able  to 
reassure  him  on  though,  and  that  is 
the  question  of  whether  or  not  there 
will  be  any  business  transacted  before 
the  constitutional  amendment.  Per- 
haps. My  statement  earlier  was  that 
we  would  return  to  it  shortly  after  we 
return  or.  perhaps,  immediately  after 
we  return,  and  the  reason  for  those 
words  was  to  point  out  that  if  there 
are  a  few,  if  there  are  some,  items  that 
appear  to  be  urgent  and  that  we  can 
do  in  a  fairly  short  period  of  time  I  am 
willing  to  consider  them.  I  am  not  now 
saying  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  I 
would  do  this  before  we  get  to  the  con- 
stitutional amendment,  but  I  am 
saying  I  would  not  rule  out  that  possi- 
bility after  I  have  had  a  chance  to 
confer  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
nance Committee  and  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  permit  me.  I  will  say  that, 
as  the  ranking  member  on  the  commit- 
tee. I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  that 
he  will  have  my  complete  cooperation 
in  seeing  that  the  Senate  has  an  op- 
portunity to  vote  on  his  proposal. 

I  would  like  to  know  more  about  it. 
For  example.  I  would  like  to  know 
what  comments  the  appropriate  Gov- 
ernment department  official  might 
have  on  the  Senator's  proposal.  It 
sounds  like  a  proposal  with  over- 
whelming merit,  but  you  know  how  it 
is  when  you  hear  from  the  depart- 
ments. They  may  have  an  objection, 
and  the  objection  may  even  have 
merit.  Therefore,  I  am  not  in  position 
to  assure  the  Senator  at  this  point 
that  I  will  suppori  his  amendment.  I 
can,  however,  assure  him  I  will  give 
him  my  complete  cooperation  in 
seeing  that  he  has  an  opportunity  to 
offer  his  proposal  and  have  it  consid- 
ered on  its  merits  on  an  appropriate 
vehicle. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  is  it  fair  to  indicate 
that  you  would  help  seek  it  as  well  by 
the  20th  of  July? 

Mr.  LONG.  I  wUl  do  the  best  I  can. 
Mr.  President.  I  am  not  the  committee 
chairman  and  I  am  not  the  majority 
leader. 

I  am  the  ranking  member  on  the  Fi- 
nance Committee.  But  in  my  capacity. 
I  will  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

Mr.  LE:viN.  I  wonder  if  I  could  Just 
get  a  prediction  from  the  majority 
leader.  We  are  trying  to  pin  him  down 
too  hard.  Would  the  majority  leader 
be  able  to  predict  if  we  could  get  a 
vote  on  this  matter  within  15  days  or 
so  after  we  return  in  July?  I  am  seek- 
ing a  prediction  here,  not  a  commit- 
ment. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  am  willing  to  predict 
that  I  will  try  to  do  that.  The  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  not  here,  unfortunate- 
ly, and  I  have  not  consulted  with  him 
yet  on  how  the  debt  limit  is  going  to 
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be  reported  back  or,  for  that  matter, 
the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, on  when  we  are  going  to  take 
up  the  constitutional  amendment. 

But  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  tell  the 
Seiuitor,  as  I  did  earlier,  that  I  am  not 
committed  to  coming  back  on  the  12th 
and  going  straight  to  the  constitution- 
al amendment.  I  am  committed  to 
doing  it  almost  that  fast,  within  hours 
or  a  day  or  two.  But  if  we  can  work 
this  in  there  and  if  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  others  are  willing,  I  will  put  no  ob- 
jection in  the  way  of  it. 

My  prediction  would  be  that  the 
Senator  would  probably  succeed  with 
that.  But  I  really  must  stop  short  of 
making  a  commitment,  because  I 
cannot  do  that  on  my  own  responsibil- 
ity. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  The  majority  leader's 
effort  is  to  try  to  see  that  that  vote 
takes  place  by  the  20th.  His  best  inten- 
tion to  do  so  without  committing  him- 
self to  it  is  good  enough  for  me. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  we  are  ready  to  move  on 
for  a  vote  here.  Therefore.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
Joint  resolution  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Gold- 
water),  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Match),  the  Senator  from  Pennsylva- 
nia (Mr.  Heinz),  and  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  (Mr.  Staitoro)  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon  ),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston)  and 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Pryor)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  would  vote  "nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber wishing  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  49, 
nays  41,  as  follows: 
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[Rollcall  Vote  No.  198  Leg.] 
YEAS-49 


Abdn<jr 

Andres 

Bakerl 

Benuin 

Boichfritz 

BurdMk 

Chafe* 

Cochiin 

Coheii 

D'Ami^ 

Oanfokh 

Dentofi 

Dole 

Domefici 

DureiBercer 

Eacle^n 

Eact 


■ 


Oam 

Oorton 

HaUield 

Hawkliw 

Hayakawa 

Jackaon 

Kaoebaum 

Kaiten 

Laxalt 

Levin 

Long 

Lugar 

Mathiai 

McClure 

MurkowakI 

Pack  wood 

Pell 


Percy 

Prenler 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmltt 

Stmpaon 

Specter 

Stennli 

Stevens 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Welcker 


,Jr. 


Armstrons 

Bauctil 

Biden  I 

Boreni 

Bradl^r 

Byrd.T 

Har^F. 
Byrd.  Robert  C. 
Chiles 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
Dodd 
Exon 
Pord 


Brady 
Buinp<  rs 
Canna i 
CransI  mi 


NAY8-41 

Olenn 

Oraisley 

Hart 

Henin 

Helm* 

Holllna 

Huddleston 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jepsen 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Matsunaca 

MatUncly 

NOT  VOTINO-10 


Melcher 

Metaenbaum 

Mitchell 

Moynlhan 

NIeklea 

Nunn 

Proxmlre 

Randolph 

Rletle 

Sarbanes 

Riwfr 

Symms 

Twngas 

Zorlnsky 


OoMwater 
Hatch 
Heine 
Johnston 


Pryor 
Stafford 


So  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
519)  was  passed. 

Mrj  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
moti«n  on  the  table. 

Ttw  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mn  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  t  e  no  more  votes  tonight. 


ORE  ER  WAIVING  COMPLLANCE 
Wl  ra  RULE  XXVI.  PARAGRAPH 
IK  J)— SENATE  REPORT  97-359 

Mr  THX7RMOND.  Mr.  President, 
rule  KXVI.  paragraph  11(b).  requires 
that  it  regulatory  impact  statement  ac- 
comdany  the  report  of  any  legislation 
of  a  fublic  character. 

Senate  Report  97-359  concerns  S. 
995,  the  Antitrust  Equal  Enforcement 
Act.  B.  995  creates  no  new  regulations 
nor  does  it  have  any  effect  on  existing 
reguiations  of  any  Government 
agen  ;y.  While  I  regret  that  a  regula- 
tory impact  statement  was  inadvert- 
ently omitted  from  Report  97-359. 1  do 
not  eel  an  additional  expenditure  is 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  reprint 
the  entire  report.  Therefore.  I  ask 
unanjtmous  consent  that  compliance 
with  rule  XXVI.  paragraph  11(b)  be 
waived  for  Senate  Report  97-359. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out (^Jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


CC»JTROL  OF  THE  MONETARY 
I  SYSTEM 


Mi 


Ject  I  »f  interest  rates,  monetary  policy,    wants. 


SYMMS.  Mr.  President,  the  sub- 
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the  "ind  >pendence"  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve, and  various  alternatives  ranging 
all  the  i^y  from  credit  allocation  and 
wage  controls  to  the  gold  standard  and 
abolishing  the  Federal  Reserve,  have 
been  del  lated  with  increasing  frequen- 
cy and  V  ehemence  in  congressional  of- 
fices anc  the  media.  The  Under  Secre- 
tary of "]  teasury  for  Monetary  Affairs, 
Dr.  Sprinkel.  was  quoted  in  the  Wall 
Street  J(  tumal  this  week  about  studies 
the  Tretisury  is  conducting  regarding 
new  waj  s  to  control  monetary  policy, 
includini;  limiting  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's f  -eedom  to  make  any  old  mess 
of  unem  >loyment.  inflation,  and  inter- 
est ratesTthat  it  chooses. 

My  ccOleagues  know  that  I  am  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  free  market, 
and  I  telieve  the  free  market  also 
offers  th  e  solution  to  the  current  mon- 
etary pclicy  mess.  Last  year  I  intro- 
duced S.  1704.  the  Free  Market  Gold 
Coinage  Act,  that  would  have  author- 
ized the  mint  to  produce  gold  coins 
that  woi  Id  have  been  an  alternative  to 
the  Federal  Reserve's  greenback 
money.  The  U.S.  Gold  Commission 
took  up  kny  idea  and  recommended  to 
Congresi  on  March  31.  1982.  that  a 
new  bull  ion-weight  coinage  be  created. 
Senator  Harrison  Schmitt,  who 
served  on  the  Gold  Commission,  has 
introduoid  S.  2330,  the  American 
Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  of  1982.  to  imple- 
ment tlie  recommendations  of  that 
special  Commission.  I  am  a  cosponsor 
of  that  bill,  and  I  recommend  it  to  my 
colleagues. 

Earlier  this  month,  a  symposium  was 
held  in  Washington.  D.C..  by  the  Gold 
Institutcj/L'Institute  de  I'Or.  the  tech- 
nical association  of  the  mining  and 
metals  Industry.  The  subject  was 
"Gold  a4  Coinage.  Money,  and  Invest- 
ment." One  paper  presented  at  that 
conferenpe  was  particularly  relevant 
to  monetary  policy  in  the  United 
SUtes  tdday.  The  paper  was  presented 
by  Joe  dobb.  executive  director  of  the 
Choice  ia  Currency  Commission,  a  pri- 
vate research  organization  here  in 
Washington  that  is  concerned  with 
monetaiT  policy  and  the  deregulation 
of  f  inan<aal  institutions. 

Mr.  Cobb  is  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can Economic  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Business  Econo- 
mists. His  talk  before  the  Gold  Insti- 
tute's symposium  is  one  of  the  best  ex- 
planations of  the  development  of 
money  that  I  have  read.  In  the  past 
100  year^  the  United  States  has  man- 
aged to  I  so  regulate  and  doctor  its 
system  a|f  money  and  banking  that  we 
have  verlr  nearly  destroyed  it.  The  cur- 
rent debate  about  monetary  policy  and 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve is  fui  exercise  in  shadowboxing, 
because  hardly  any  of  us  know  what 
the  priitciples  of  a  good  monetary 
system  i^ould  be.  Joe  Cobb's  argument 
is  that  t  le  free  market  knows  what  it 
sind  that  the  Troy  ounce  of 
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cold  is  rapidly  becoming  the  interna-  were  not  standardized.  Thomas  Jefferson  Internationally,    of   course,   ^e   already 

tinnal  form  of  money  for  the  next  cen-  strongly  urged  the  Congress  to  make  the  have  laissez  faire.  There  is  no  world  central 

tionai  lorm  oi  money  lor  ine  next,  cen  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  \3ni\xA  SUtes.  bank;  there  are  no  International  agreemenU 

'Hfy-  .              J    «,  «   ««^»«„t   ft,.*    Hi.  The  point  of  this  disciusion  in  that  mone-  that   restrict   banking.   The   Eurocurrency 

I  ask  unammous  coraeni  inai   nis  ^^y  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  created  by  government.  markeU  trade  freely  in  dollar*.  Swiss  francs, 

paper  be  printed  in  the  Record.  Government  pUys  a  part  In  this  process,  be-  yen,    pounds   sterling.    D-marks— and   troy 

There  being  no  objection,  the  paper  cause  it  frequently  tries  to  prevent  competi-  ounces  of  gold.  Ten  years  ago.  only  about 

was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the  tive  monetary  units  from  being  used  by  citi-  one  percent  of  Japanese  exporu  were  in- 

RICORO.  as  follows:  zens;  but  the  government's  role  is  negative,  voiced  .n  yen,  as  opposed  to  U.S.  dollars: 

Thi  Tkoy  Otmcx  OP  OoLD  AS  A  Trans-  <^  '^  attempU  to  prevent  the  free  market  today,  according  to  a  recent  item  in  the 

National  Monrakt  Unit  irom  developing  new  monetary  institutions,  wall  Street  Journal,  over  30  percent  of  Jap- 

<Bv  Joe  Cobb)  ''  people  wanted  to  use  Krugerrands,  Mexi-  anese  exports  are  invoiced  in  yen.  It  is  now 

toy  joe  \yoaoi              ....  can  Onza.  or  Canadian  Maple  lieaf  coins  in  more  and  more  important  for  businessmen 

It  Is  with  a  touch  of  trepidation  that  I  business,  the  government  would  be  hard-  to  have  access  to  yen.  as  well  as  dollars, 

have  entitled  my  paper  in  a  way  a«  toro-  pressed  to  prevent  it.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  pounds,  marks,  etc.  The  payments  system  of 

ioin  the  words   'monetary  unit    and    "lYoy  j^ow  from  anecdotal  evidence  that  these  the  world  economy  as  a  whole  relies  increas- 

ounce."  I  have  been  in  many  fnistrattog,  goj^  coins  are  already  being  used  in  the  un-  mgiy   upon  multiple  currencies-or.   more 

and  circular  arguments  with  purUU  In  the  derground  economy  today.  In  the  Middle  precisely,  upon  multiple  "units  of  account.  " 

numismatic  commmunlty  wno  teu  me  tnat  j^^^  the  gold  sovereign  has  long  been  a  xhis  last  point,  about  uniu-of-account.  is 

•Money  comes  from  Governments.    More-  ^^ely  used  monetary  unit,  even  though  the  central  to  my  argument  about  the  future  of 

over,  they  say.  the  ''Troy  ounce  is  a  unit  of  prlttah  pound  sterling  hasn't  being  worth  a  gold  in  the  international  financial  system, 

weight,  not  a  unit  of  money.    It  seems  that  ^^^  sovereign  since  the  1930's.  there  are  two  facts  about  money  that  will 

•money    ^J^^B'^'?^Jf'.°^J^^°l  ^^'  trx cunaan  evolotiom  op  hew  MoiraxAKY  play  an  important  role  in  this  evolution: 

eramenu  with  dteUiK^ive  nwl^^^^  ctstitdtioiis  d)  Money  is  what  economists  call  a  "natu- 

"m«k.  franc,  peso,  dollar    (and     Kruger-  ^e^  „.  ^^^  a  radical,  controveralal  sUte-  ral  monopoly. "  It  has  ihU  quality  due  to 

What  I  want  to  do  today  is  to  argue  his-  ment  at  this  point:  The  dosing  of  the  gold  what  we  call   "declining  marginal  cosU.  " 

toriM^  f?2m  the  oriSta  of  m^    »d  window  by  Richard  Nixon  on  August  15.  The  simple  illustration  of  this  is  that  your 

^mSwTta^rd Vuh  the  cu^itTof  1971.  and  the  abandonment  of  the  Bretton  uncertainty  and  other  burdens  from  using 

SSu  CT«^tei5S^ntemUr^rew^^^^  Woods  agreement  for  fixed  exchange  rates  money  are  reduced  if  you  can  expect  that 

to^I^MTheTiTti^^oney  in  the  among  national  currencies,  was  one  of  the  everyone  else  will  accept  the  cash  in  your 

^^tsadTof^  cent^  wd  bSyond  most  posiUve  and  salutary  acU  of  govern-  pocket.  "Transactions  cosU'   are  reduced  if 

^  l^^^f  ^e^;,dSm  e^  Jean  ment  in  recent  times.  you  dont  have  to  worry  about  detaiU  of  ac- 


Bodln  wrote  "The  Six  Books  of  a  Common- 


Just  as  a  mother  bird  pushes  her  fledg-    ceptability.  Clearly  the  "optimal  currency 


_^"TiK78)  In  which  the  conceot  of  sover-    lln«»  o"^  of  the  nest,  to  force  them  to  learn  area"   for  the   free  market   today   U  the 

^tv  wSJi^to^^o^lT^^^il^^L    to  ny.  President  Nixon  forced  the  world  to  world-as-a-whole.  Yet.  there  is  no  world  gov- 

™SlL  JS™   STJli^AJd  the  nre5««Uve     reinvent  honest  money.  Nixon,  of  course,  emment  to  issue  an  international  currency 

S^moSiv  ove7^heMlSr«e  M^e  of    <«dnt  do  thU  because  he  wanted  to  be  a  be-  (thank  heaven!):  and  a  currency  issued  by 

?L«^^ta^rt^fJ5e^ntwJ^ofH     nevolent  mother  bird-he  and  John  Connal-  one  government  is  most  likely  to  be  dis- 

the  morttoporunt^  ^i    D^Son.tiv«i     »y  •««»««  ^  P«>t«*  '*>e  United  States'  gold  criminated  against  by  some  other  sovereign. 

™1  ^2?«^  i^  T*t^  ^  which  ^olMjrT    inventory  from  claims  by  the  Britlah  at  a  for  reasons  of  national  pride  if  nothing  else. 

I!^„.  .^r^ti™^uri«  werT  th^^^    conversion  rate  of  WS/oa.  Yet.  Nixon's  act  (2)    Contrary    to    popular   cliche,    good 

SSin?  w^^S^  chief  J^  of  «^    shook  the  bssk  Institution!  of  International  money  tends  to  drive  out  bad  money-when 

^!^LJ^^«nt  Hi^Hna  t^i^d^e  A^«      liMMX  to  their  foundation*.  The  dramatic  the  price  is  not  fixed  by  law   When  there 

n^r  the  S2^  iS?S)i5s  Jfe«  mmo^    movemente  In  the  price  of  gold  over  the  sue-  was  a  fixed  price  between  silver  denarii  and 

^^  ^  fS^S^d  iuvCT^l^"  1??  mo-    ce«^  <*«»<»*  "*  testimony  to  the  kind  of  bronze  denarii,  under  the  later  Roman  em- 

n^hSj^  ^f^^  ^na^   LSle  IrtuX     ^^  »~'  «*"*«  "»»'  MtBUA  the  Intematlon-  perors.  to  be  sure  people  hid  the  silver  coins 

S^KiSSth^monf^  J^c^^bv^Sti      »»  financial  community:  but  the  bad  old  and  tried  to  pawn  the  bronze  coins  off  on 

SS^^nJ^he^ftv^^DurtMtheMW^e    days  are  behind  US  now.  The  failure  of  the  the  merchanu.  The  merchanu  were  not 

?l!^h*  .^trtn^^f  vJi^nSltilfhSd    V>\i  price  to  run  b«*  up  to  the  $700-level  fooled,  of  course:  they  charged  higher  prices 

^it^^™^L^t  SiSWerSd    «»"rtng  the  Polish  crisis  of  last  year  or  the  for   payment   in   bronze   coins   than   they 

that  It  was  the  «?re™™,^t_  "»*,?i"",^    Falkland  Islands  crisis  of  this  year  is  evl-  charged  for  payment  in  silver  or  gold. 

S!  ^•t'SS? JS  fof S^i^d  or  Slver  to     <««™*  "*»  '"W  »^"  "<»*  ^*"  ™°'*  "*"'"  nSTodays  inlmiational  payments  system, 

the  market  demand  for  the  gold  or  sUver  in    ^  equlUbrium  portion  a>  an  International  ^  anyone  puzzled  that  most  transactions  are 

•rK?K?JKr.mnf  that  thi«"RtJitetheorvof    c«"Tency-  cohductcd  in  yen.  D-marks.  Swiss  francs. 

The  basic  proof  that  this    State  "«on' «       This  relaUve  price  stabUity  Is  very  Impor-  „d  dollars?  Do  you  suppose  these  curren- 

S^^'ld  i'J^cJf  ^u^  the  a^SStof     ^^  '"  '»^«  «*™^»  '*"'  *  '*"'**  '^  "r  "«  have  overshidowed.the  British  pound 

^       n™r^.r?hr^^^,  lo  ^^i^l    developing.   During   the   meetings   of   the  sterling,  the  French  franc,  and  the  Italian 

f2."*,SL"^\'LS'Jll.~^;BJ^r^S^S    Gold   Commission    In   Wartilngton   earlier  ur.  Seaiuse  perhaps  all  parlies  to  interna- 

S^  Xe  ^..^^ftobSTof  Se  M?-    ^^  y^'  *  ~™~"  complaint  about  any  uonal  contract  be^flt  from  more  sUble.  or 

increase  In  the  number  of  coins  for  the  pur-    monetary  role  for  gold  was  "It  Is  too  unsU-  higher  quality  monetary  units? 

chase  of  goods.  Today  we  call  this  phenome-    ^^^.,  ^,  ^^    however,  from  Prof.  Roy  '^'f^iehi^tori^model  of  what  is  happening 

'^J'JvrJlri™  of  monev  are  documented  by    J«*«»'»    ^xx*"^     ""^    °«"*"     *^*"?i  tod*y  ^  ^he  international  financial  system 

th™^^?^tri« So^^  M«Mer     ^^^'>-  "^  '*>*  purchasing  power  of  gold  ^  ^  jound  in  the  free-banking  experience 

^hi?^P^^,S^f^^«^87lfTS;    hss  a  long-term  stabUlty  that  we  cannot  at-  „,  Scotland,  from  about  1725  through  1845. 

J?^™«^™^ltiSSS^^  a^r^Jto    ^»>"^  ^  "y  "^^  monetary  unit  today.  There  was  no  central  bank  with  a  monopoly 

SS^-r    T^r^^^oS^f^JJVeS    In  "y  oPl^Oh-  "'"^  '"  •*""**•  '"""  over  the  noteissue  (as  there  was  in  Eng- 

IfSSIi  ^n    JSf ^e    cotas    b^^    °'  •^  government  to  fix  the  exchange  rate  ,„d).  Adam  Smith,  in    The  Wealth  of  Na- 

SSSSf^or  th^JS  thlL    cSfarlV^^    between  Itt  currency  and  the  troy  ounce  of  uo^"  (mS)  did  not  include  the  control 

tokens  for  the  real  thtag^  X^llr  .  fLw    ««>ld  aeU  the  stage  for  the  Troy  ounce  itself  over  the  issue  of  money  among  the  "only 

2SS  ^J^*!S  keS^  Sw  tSd  UD  lihl^d    to  «»«'■«  "  •"  international  unlt-of-ac-  three  duties  according  to  the  system  of  nat- 

wedcs  than  to  keep  a  cow  tieduP  oenrnd    ^^^^  sovereign  has  to  attend  to  " 

^  ^iJSJT You^^t  h^e^fe^^e          D«MOta*Tio»  op  lAimiHO  am.  pikahc.  The  system  of  financial  institutions  today  In 

ta?of^                                                         Many  of  you  are  aware  that  rapid  changes  the  financial  capital  of  A.sia.  Hong  Kong 

In  the  United  SUtes.  the  sliver  dollar    are  underway  in  the  deregulaUon  of  flnan-  perhaps  most  closely  resembles  theScottish 

beSme  theSonlaOTeyflnt  In  the  un-    clal  InsUtutlons  In  the  United  SUtes.  The  system  that  Adam  Smith  described  favor- 

SunS  e<^o.^.  ^e  BritSS  Na^tton     Industry  ItaeU  I.  now  one  of  the  major  advo-  ably,  and  which  I  believe  represenU  a  proto- 

aST^IIS^  S^  trade  wah  the  S^h    cates^  deregulation,  although,  of  course,  type  for  the  international  financial  system 

colonies,    but    nevertheless    the    Spanish    segmenU  of  the  Industry-the  thrift  institu-  of  the  future.        ...,.,.^     .   ,„,.™. 

mmed  dollar  was  In  circulation  in  aU  13    tlons.  for  example-are  so  fearful  of  a  free  The   growing   diversification   ofjnterna- 

colOEdes  bv   the  time  of  the   Revolution,    market  that  they  are  giving  Congressmen  tional    payments    among    the    «ve    major 

fa^d  b^use  the  Spanish  mlUed  dollar    headaches.  Nevertheless,  larger  and  larger  strong  currencies  will  further  promote  the 

^nS^  the  enuTnew  natTon  and    step,  toward  lals.es  falre  In  financial  mar-  tendency  ^r  »"  P«^"«J^°  ""[™f.^ J;" '"^J 

be»uL  the  Boston  shUllng.  the  Phlladel-    keU  are  being  Uken  every  week  In  the  or  *  stable  -""i^:";-^""  JJ*^^™^*'^^ 

phla  shUling.  and  the  Richmond  shilling    United  SUtes.  above   the    fray     that   affecte   monetary 
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units  ismied  by  goveniments,  which  are  sub- 
ject to  poUtlcml  currents,  unbalanced  budg- 
ets, wars.  etc.  The  Troy  ounce  of  gold  satis- 
fies that  requirement. 

The  continuing  deregulation  of  banking 
and  finance  will  permit  the  growing  use  of 
the  Troy  ounce  as  a  unit-of-account,  rather 
than  merely  a  unit  to  measure  weight. 
Indeed,  the  fact  that  the  Troy  ounce  is  only 
used  for  precious  metal  measurement  today 
will  hasten  its  development  as  a  currency 
unit.  As  strictly  a  unit  of  weight,  it  will  be 
replaced  by  the  kilogram  and  the  metric 
ton. 

COMSmOMS  THAT  RASTXM  OR  HIMSXR  THE 
KVOLOnOM 

What  I  have  described  as  the  evolution  of 
a  new  international  pajrments  system  is  al- 
ready occurring.  The  evidence  is  all  around 
you  in  little  bits  and  pieces.  Every  day  or 
two  you  can  spot  small  news  items  that  con- 
firm this  movement.  The  question,  there- 
fore, is  what  we— or  our  governments— want 
to  do  about  it.  In  France,  they  want  to  resist 
the  trend:  but  they  find  that  it  is  almost  im- 
possible. The  external  exchange  value  of 
the  French  fraiK  is  not  determined  in  Paris, 
but  by  the  world  capital  markets.  In  Europe 
this  week.  President  Reagan  will  be  debat- 
ing his  peers  about  whether  the  U.S.  dollar 
should  float  freely  or  be  pegged  or  rigged  in 
various  ways  to  suit  the  political  agenda  of 
this  government  or  that  vested  interest 
group.  Our  Undersecretary  of  the  Treasury 
for  Monetary  Affairs,  Beryl  Sprinkel,  is 
strongy  in  favor  of  a  "clean  float."  and  I  be- 
lieve he  is  correct  in  advocating  non-inter- 
vention. 

I  also  believe  that  a  non-interventionist 
monetary  policy  will  hasten  the  day  that 
the  Troy  ounce  of  gold  becomes  the  unit-of- 
aocount  of  choice  for  international  finance. 

The  U.S.  Gold  Commission  recommended 
to  Congress  that  a  bullion-weight  coinage  be 
issued,  and  this  proposal  is  now  embodied  in 
the  "American  Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  of 
1982."  H.R.  6054  and  S.  2330.  If  this  bill  in 
Congress  is  passed,  the  United  SUtes  will 
begin  to  issue  its  own  version  of  the  coinage 
that  is  today  issued  by  South  Africa. 
Mexico,  and  Canada— in  the  same  units:  the 
Troy  otuice  (and  fractions  thereof). 

The  most  important  step,  of  course,  which 
will  foUow  the  coinage  but  is  not  really  de- 
pendent upon  the  adoption  of  the  "Ameri- 
can Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act"  in  Congress,  is  the 
use  of  the  Troy  ounce  as  a  unit-of-account 
for  checking  accounts,  savings  accounts,  and 
bonds.  Most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the  ex- 
periments that  Deak  &  Co.  have  conducted 
in  various  markets  with  gold-denominated 
transactions  accounts.  In  Hong  Kong,  Oeak 
issues  gold  banknotes.  The  Troy  ounce  of 
gold  may  be  a  bit  too  large  for  grocery  shop- 
ping and  the  tastes  and  preferences  of  con- 
sumers may  not  encoiurage  the  use  of  little 
gold  coins  instead  of  paper  money,  credit 
cards,  and  checkbooks.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  point:  it  is  irrelevant. 

If  credit  cards  .can  be  used  throughout 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  only  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  ciphers  entered  by  the  cashier 
making  any  difference,  then  the  Troy  ounce 
of  gold  can  also  be  a  unit-of-account  for 
transactions. 

The  Troy  ounce  of  gold  is  already  a  fine 
"store  of  value"  form  of  money,  in  bullion- 
weight  coinage:  it  is  a  mediiun  of  exchange 
in  the  underground  economy,  and  in  various 
parts  of  the  world— perhaps  soon  in  the 
United  States  as  welL  With  some  noticeable 
movement,  it  is  becoming  an  international 
"unit  of  account."  With  these  three  quali- 


ties We  have  described  the  necessary  and 
sufficient  conditions  for  money. 

The  evolution  toward  a  new  monetization 
of  thp  Troy  ounce  of  gold  is  hindered  by  dis- 
crimmatory  government  regulations  and 
taxation:  by  restrictions  upon  domestic 
banl^ng  practices:  and  by  the  old  supersti- 
tion that  only  governments  can  create 
monfy.  Those  who  advocate  a  "return"  to 
the  "gold  standard,"  with  a  fixed  price  for 
gold  J  are  victims  of  this  last  item— the  su- 
persation.  The  two  forces  that  will  most 
hasten  the  evolution  are  the  deregulation  of 
banking  and  financial  institutions  in  the 
U.S.,  because  the  United  States  is  such  a 
largfl  part  of  the  world  economy:  and  the 
enao  ment  of  the  bill  recommended  by  the 
Gold  Commission,  the  "American  Eagle 
Gold  Coin  Act,"  with  special  regard  for  its 
repeal  of  discriminatory  taxation  of  the 
Troy  ounce  of  gold  used  as  a  monetary  unit. 

Thank  you. 
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ware  b4se.  The  United  States  is  in- 
volved e^iough  already. 

It  is  ttp  to  Israel  to  withdraw  mili- 
tarily alid  to  share  their  economic  ca- 
pabiliti^  with  those  civilian  people 
upon  whom  they  have  rained  down  de- 
structioh-  And  doing  that  now  is  one 
way  tha(t  the  Israelis  can  demonstrate 
to  the  world  that  they  have  not  only 
matured  in  the  art  of  the  military  but 
have  al4o  matured  in  a  humanitarian 
sense,  before  shame  and  guilt  become 
overwhc 


Ml 
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BACKLASH 

MELCHER.  Mr.  President.  Isra- 
invasion  of  Lebanon  to  destroy 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization 
bases  which  shelled  Oalilee  has  gone 
too  far  and  lasted  too  long,  causing 
the  deaths  of  thousands  of  innocent 
Leb^ese  people.  The  backlash  against 
the  Israelis  will  only  continue  to  grow 
until  positive  steps  of  withdrawal  are 
take|i  by  the  Israeli  Armed  Forces  and 
hunianitarian  help  is  given  to  alleviate 
the  (suffering  of  the  people  in  Leba- 

le  United  States  clearly  has  the 
hand  to  force  recognition  upon 
1  of  the  urgency  for  prompt  with- 
al of  their  armed  forces,  because 
U.S.  aid  that  not  only  bolsters 
their  economy— it  is  in  large  part  our 
armiments  that  have  given  them  their 
grew  military  superiority.  Prime  Min- 
istei*  Begin,  who  is  known  for  his  hard- 
line policy  against  all  enemies  of  Isra- 
el's survival,  would  enhance  the  posi- 
tion i  of  his  country  if  he  would  recog- 
nize^ that  the  results  of  their  assault 
on  uebanon  to  the  gates  of  Beirut  are 
oppressive  to  scores  of  thousands  of 
lese  and.  for  that  matter,  those 
e  Palestinian  people  who  only 
to  live  in  peace. 

tecting  Galileans  in  Israel 
agaitist  artillery  shelling  by  the  PLO 
from  within  Lebanon  is  one  thing,  but 
it  is  another  matter  to  promote  and 
prolpng  overkill. 

Itlany  of  us  who  seek  to  comprehend 
the  'narrow  and  fragile  balance  that 
permits  Israel  to  exist  as  a  free  and  in- 
dependent country  can  only  ponder 
now  what  is  the  degree  of  our  respon- 
sibility to  force,  through  economic  and 
diplomatic  chaimels,  Israel's  prompt 
recoenition  of  the  necessity  to  allevi- 
ate the  suffering  that  accompiuiies 
moqem  warfare. 

Pame  Minister  Begin's  suggestion 
that!  the  United  States  should  send 
som^  of  our  Armed  Forces  as  a  part  of 
a  p«ace-keeping  military  force  should 
be  I  ejected  out  of  hand.  After  all.  the 
Unii  ed  States  is  the  primary  source  of 
Israel's  economic  and  military  hard- 
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Mr.    President,    on 

ions,  you  have  heard  much 

of  the  pride  we  share 

ican  technology,  the  promise 
people  through  the  contri- 

f  our  scientists  and  engineers, 

value  to  the  quality  of  our 

red  by  our  many  fine  colleges 
and  uniirersitles.  Today,  I  rise  in  trib- 
ute to  one  of  those  great  universities, 
one  of  pur  superlative  southern  imi- 
versitiea.  and  the  original  land-grant 
university  in  my  home  State,  Auburn 
University  in  Auburn.  Ala. 

What]  prompts  me  to  raise  Auburn 
today  are  the  unique  accomplishments 
of  two  :of  her  distinguished  alimmi. 
Ken  Bfottingly  of  the  class  of  1958  and 
Henry  1  tartsfield.  class  of  1954.  These 
two  indi  viduals  will  serve  as  command- 
er and  I  Hot.  respectively,  on  America's 
next  flight  of  the  Space  Shuttle  Co- 
lumbia. On  June  27,  1982,  lift-off  is 
scheduled  for  STS-4.  the  first  shuttle 
flight  whose  crew  are  both  alumni  of 
the  samp  institution.  Auburn  Universi- 
ty. Thi4  event  provides  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  praise  one  institution 
for  the  effective  means  in  which 
higher  education  contributes,  not  only 
to  the  space  program  and  thus  our  na- 
tional westige.  but  to  the  life  founda- 
tion of  tjhe  student  as  well. 

Aubuitn  University  is  126  years  old. 
having  ))een  incorporated  as  the  East 
Alabami  College  in  1856.  The  college 

opened  its  doors  in  October  of 
1859  with  a  faculty  of  5  and  a  college 
enrollment  of  80.  On  February  26. 
1872.  Afbum  became  the  Agricultural 

hanical  College  of  Alabama, 
land-grant  college  set  up  in 
the  Soiith  separate  from  a  State  uni- 
versity. 

Aubu^'s  history  as  a  land-grant  in- 
stitution and  her  contributions  in  the 
areas  qf  instruction,  research,  and 
public  service  are  well  known  to  our 
people  jin  Alabama  and  throughout 
the  Soiitheast.  Today.  Auburn  Univer- 
sity rein-esents  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive institutions  of  higher 
learning  in  the  South,  with  the  largest 
on-campus  enrollment  in  Alabama 
compri^g  over  18.000  students  from 
cpimty  in  Alabama,  49  States, 

foreign   countries.    Auburn's 
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1,871  acres  In  Lee  County,  Ala.,  sup- 
port the  physical  plant  for  the  largest 
industry  in  the  area  at  a  value  of  more 
than  $165  million.  Over  7,400  faculty, 
staff,  and  other  employees  make  this 
institution  a  model  for  quality,  effec- 
tiveness, and  efficiency. 

Auburn  has  10  undergraduate 
schools  offering  degree  options  in  142 
areas.  The  graduate  school  adminis- 
ters programs  in  112  master's  degree 
areas,  31  doctor  of  philosophy  areas, 
and  5  doctor  of  education  areas.  The 
Auburn  Schools  of  Veterinary  Medi- 
cine and  Engineering  are  known  na- 
tionwide for  the  success  of  their  grad- 
uates. Auburn's  undergraduate  teach- 
ing programs  in  the  sciences  and  liber- 
al arts  are  regularly  copied  and  lauded 
by  peer  institutions  in  the  southern 
region  of  the  United  States. 

Quality  is  Auburn  University's  goal 
and  nowhere  is  that  more  manifested 
than  in  Auburn's  research  contribu- 
tions. Auburn  scientists  have  always 
been  leaders  when  answers  to  real  ev- 
eryday problems  are  needed.  Today, 
these  researchers  and  technicians  are 
applying  their  mindpower  to  chal- 
lenges of  our  time  involving  energy, 
space  technology,  food  production,  en- 
vironmental improvement,  health  and 
finance.  Total  organized  research  ac- 
tivity at  Auburn  University  is  approxi- 
mately $25,  million  per  year,  primarily 
in  agriculture  and  engineering.  Mdiy 
in  the  this  body  are  aware  of  the  con- 
tributions to  our  space  program  by  the 
work  done  at  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center  in  Huntsville,  Ala.  Auburn  Uni- 
versity has  been  a  major  partner  in 
that  effort  through  its  teaching  and 
research  extension  since  the  early 
days  of  our  spare  program. 

Against  this  background  of  tradition 
and  excellence  at  Auburn  University, 
it  is  no  surprise  that  we  find  two 
Auburn  graduates  at  the  helm  of  our 
Nation's  next  space  venture.  Since  the 
beginning.  Ken  Mattingly  and  Hank 
Hartsfield  have  played  prominent 
roles  in  America's  space  program. 
Navy  Captain  Mattingly,  a  Miami 
native  and  former  student  government 
president  at  Auburn,  served  as  com- 
mand module  pilot  of  the  Apollo  16 
lunar  landing.  Hartsfield,  who  is  from 
Birmingham,  was  a  member  of  the  as- 
tronaut support  crew  for  that  mission, 
as  well  as  the  subsequent  Skylab  2.  3, 
and  4  missions. 

Hartsfield.  a  graduate  of  West  End 
High  School  in  Birmingham,  was  a 
member  of  Delta  Chi  social  fraternity 
at  Auburn,  and  of  Tau  Nu  Tau,  Pi  Mu 
Epsilon.  and  Sigma  Pi  honoraries.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  the  honor  band 
of  the  Auburn  Marching  Band  and  re- 
ceived his  commission  in  Army  ROTC. 
He  entered  the  Air  Force  in  1955.  and 
later  graduated  from  the  USAF  Test 
Pilot  School  at  Edwards  AFB,  where 
he  was  an  instructor  until  his  assign- 
ment in  1966  to  the  USAF  Manned  Or- 
biting Laboratory  (MOD  program  as 


an  estronaut.  After  cancellation  of  the 
MOL  program  in  1969.  he  was  reas- 
signed to  NASA.  Hartsfield  retired  in 
1977  from  the  U.S.  Air  Force  with 
more  than  22  years  of  active  service, 
but  continues  his  assignment  as  a 
NASA  astronaut  in  a  civilian  capacity. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  orbital  flight 
test  missions  groups  of  the  astronaut 
office  and  was  responsible  for  support- 
ing the  development  of  the  Space 
Shuttle  entry  flight  control  system 
and  its  associated  interfaces. 

Mattingly.  a  graduate  of  Miami 
Edison  High  in  Miami,  Fla.,  was  the 
second  Auburn  graduate  selected  as  an 
astronaut.  The  first  was  Clifton  C. 
Williams,  a  mechanical  engineering 
major  for  the  program  in  1963.  At 
Auburn.  Mattingly  was  a  member  of 
Delta  Tau  Delta  social  fraternity,  and 
was  elected  to  Who's  Who  in  American 
Colleges  and  Universities.  He  received 
his  commission  in  Naval  ROTC.  Since 
his  participation  in  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram he  has  received  the  Delta  Tau 
Delta  Achievement  Award.  the 
Auburn  Alumni  Engineering  Council's 
Outstanding  Achievement  Award,  and 
numerous  professional  honors. 

Selected  as  an  astronaut  in  1966. 
Mattingly  served  as  a  member  of  the 
support  crews  for  the  Apollo  8  and  11 
missions,  and  was  the  astronaut  repre- 
sentative in  development  and  testing 
of  the  Apollo  spacesuit  and  backpack. 
He  was  designated  command  module 
pilot  for  the  Apollo  13  flight,  but  waf 
removed  from  flight  status  72  hours 
prior  to  launch  due  to  exposure  to  the 
German  measles.  As  command  module 
pilot  of  Apollo  16,  he  was  accompanied 
by  John  W.  Young,  spacecraft  com- 
mander, and  Charles  M.  Duke,  Jr., 
lunar  module  pilot. 

During  the  Apollo  16  flight,  Mat- 
tingly carried  10  small  flags  from  his 
alma  mater,  designed  by  Tazewell 
Morton  of  the  art  department  espe- 
cially for  the  mission.  One  of  those 
flags,  framed  with  photos  from  that 
mission,  now  hangs  in  the  university 
archives. 

Mattingly  worked  as  head  of  astro- 
naut office  support  to  the  STS  (Shut- 
tle transportation  system)  program 
from  1973-78.  He  was  next  assigned  as 
technical  assistant  for  flight  test  to 
the  manager  of  the  orbital  flight  test 
program.  Prom  1979-81,  he  headed  the 
astronaut  office  ascent/entry  group 
and  subsequently^  served  as  backup 
conunander  for  STS-2  and  STS-3,  Co- 
lumbia's second  and  third  orbital  test 
flights. 

While  they  are  in  orbit,  the  Colum- 
bia crew  will  have  a  vast  cheering  sec- 
tion of  alumni  sup{>orters.  Foremost 
among  them  will  be  Richard  Graham 
Smith,  an  electrical  engineering  gradu- 
ate of  Auburn's  1951  class,  who  is  Di- 
rector of  the  Kennedy  Space  Flight 

Center,  from  which  the  Columbia  will 

be  launched. 


I  am  proud,  as  are  all  Alabamlans. 
that  these  two  men  represent  the 
finest  examples  of  what  quality  higher 
education  provides  for  us  as  a  nation 
and  as  individuals. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
conunending  Auburn  University  for 
126  years  of  quality  higher  education, 
never  any  more  visible  than  in  the  up- 
coming flight  of  Columbia  when  two 
of  her  sons  carry  America's  banner 
into  the  future.  I  know  they  Join  me  in 
prayers  for  safety  and  success  for  Au- 
burn's space  crew.  Ken  Mattingly  and 
Hank  Hartsfield. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Messages  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  were  communicated  to 
the  Senate  by  Mr.  Saimders.  one  of  his 
secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGES 
REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session,  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore  laid  before  the 
Senate  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  submitting  simdry 
nominations  and  withdrawals  which 
were  referred  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(The  nominations  and  withdrawals 
received  today  are  printed  at  the  end 
of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


RESCISSION  AND  DEFERRAL  OF 
CERTAIN  BUDGET  AUTHOR- 
ITY—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT-PM  147 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  together  with  accompanying 
papers:  which,  pursuant  to  the  order 
of  January  30,  1975.  was  referred 
jointly  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, the  Committee  on  the 
Budget,  and  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

In  accordance  with  the  Impoimd- 
ment  Control  Act  of  1974.  I  herewith 
report  a  proposal  to  rescind  $8  million 
in  budget  authority  previously  provid- 
ed to  the  Office  of  the  Federal  Inspec- 
tor of  the  Alaska  Natural  Gas  Trans- 
portation System.  In  addition.  I  am  re- 
porting a  new  deferral  of  $3.6  million 
in  funds  appropriated  to  the  Office  of 
the  Solicitor  and  Office  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or. 

The  details  of  the  rescission  propos- 
al and  deferral  are  contained  in  the  at- 
tached report. 

ROHALD  RBACAM  . 

The  WnrtE  House.  June  23,  1982. 
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MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

At  2:12  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  it  has  passed  the  fol- 
lowing bills,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6451.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
IJnited  States  Code,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
permanent  provisions  of  law  relating  to  mili- 
tary construction  and  military  family  hous- 
ing: and 

H.R.  6645.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

At  4:56  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  agree  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  3112)  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965 
to  extend  the  effect  of  certain  provi- 
sions, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  disagrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6133)  to  amend  the  Endangered  Spe- 
cies Act  of  1973;  asks  a  conference 
with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoints  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Carolina, 
Mr.  Breadx.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Bowen. 
Mr.  Snyder,  Mr.  Porsythe,  and  Mr. 
Emery  as  managers  of  the  conference 
on  the  part  of  the  House;  and  as  addi- 
tional managers  solely  for  consider- 
ation of  section  4  of  the  House  bill  and 
modifications  committed  to  confer- 
ence: Mr.  BoNKER  and  Mr.  Leach. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  agreed  to  the  fol- 
lowing concurrent  resolution,  without 
amendment: 

S.  Con.  Res.  98.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Thailand's  bicentennial. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  in  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6590.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation of  the  tobacco  price  support  and  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers, to  limit  increases  in  the  support  price 
for  tobacco,  and  for  other  purposes. 

At  5:59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  Joint 
resolutions,  in  which  it  requests  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit;  and 

HJ.  Res.  520. -Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

At  7:27,  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  delivered  by  Mr. 
Berry,  one  of  its  reading  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  House  recedes  from 
its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  62  to  the  bill 


(H.R.  5922)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
endng  September  30,  1982,  and  con- 
cur therein. 

T  le  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  passed  the  following 
bill,  with  amendments: 

S.  2332.  An  act  to  amend  the  Energy 
Poll  :y  and  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain authorities  relating  to  the  international 
enei  gy  program,  to  provide  for  the  Nation's 
enefgy  emergency  preparedness,  and  for 
othfr  purposes. 


June  23,  1982 


June  23, 1982 
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areas   of   the   Outer   Continental 


HOUSE  BILL  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  REFERRED 

liie  following  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tioi  were  read  twice  by  unanimous 
con  sent,  and  referred  as  indicated: 

HjR.  6590.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
atidi  of  the  tobacco  price  support  and  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  in  such  a 
mai  ner  as  to  result  in  no  net  coat  to  taxpay- 
ers/to  limit  increases  In  the  support  price 
for  tobacco,  and  for  other  purpKMca:  to  the 
Committee  of  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

HU.  Res.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  ^  temporary  Increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Finance. 


kOUSE  BILL  PLACED  ON  THE 
CALENDAR 

le  following  bill  was  read  twice  by 
limous  consent,  and  placed  on  the 
calendar: 

H.R.  6451.  An  act  to  amend  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  to  revise  and  codify  the 
permanent  provisions  of  law  relating  to  mlli- 
tari  construction,  and  military  family  hous- 
ing] 

I  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
TmjRMOND)  announced  that  on  today, 
June  23.  1982.  he  signed  the  following 
enrolled  bill,  which  had  previously 
be4n  signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the 
Hc^ise  of  Representatives: 

1519.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands. 


tlon   In 
Shelf. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  tl|e  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  R«8.  193.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  wee^  of  November  7  through  November 
13.  1982,  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week":  and 

H.R.  tf03.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Conkreas  to  an  Interstate  compact  be- 
tween tie  States  of  MlasiaalppI  and  Louisi- 
ana eitabUshinc  a  conunlMion  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service  be- 
tween the  two  States. 

By  Ml.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  tne  Judiciary,  with  amendments  and 
an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.J.  R^.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  reqaest  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
mation ^estgnating  October  19  through  Oc- 
tober 2Si  1982,  as  "liUpus  Awareness  Week." 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4441.  An  act  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code  with  respect  to  the  fees 
of  the  Copyright  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  1880.  An  act  to  amend  the  manufactur- 
ing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

By  M>.  McCIiURE  from  the  Committee  on 
Energy]  and  Natural  Resources,  with  an 
amendi^ent  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute 
endment  to  the  title: 
,  A  bill  to  designate  certain  lands  in 
of  Washington  as  a  national  vol- 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rep*.. 
11). 

McCLlTRE  from  the  Conunlttee  on 
and    Natural    Resources,    without 
amendiaent: 

8.  Ref.  418.  An  original  resolution  waiving 
section  402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Act  of  1974  with  respect  to  the  consider- 
ation of  S.  2133;  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  ^udget. 


ed 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 
he  Secretary  of  the  Senate  report- 
._  that  on  today.  June  23.  1982.  he 
had  presented  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  the  following  enrolled 
bitt: 

si.  1519.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 


The  I  following  executive  reports  of 
commi  ttees  were  submitted: 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commlt- 
:ommerce.  Science,  and  TransporU- 


By 

tee  on 
tlon: 
Ouy 


n.  FIske.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
of  Commerce. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEIS 
i'he  following  reports  of  committees 
w^e  submitted: 

iy  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Conunlt- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tifki.  with  amendments: 

1  [.R.  3816.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ati  jn  of  the  fishermen's  contingency  fund 
esl  ablished  to  compensate  commercial  fish- 
er nen  for  damages  resulting  from  oil  and 
ga  \  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 


Secretary 

(Th«  above  nomination  was  reported 
from  Lhe  Committee  on  Commerce, 
Science,  and  Transportation  with  the 
recomi  nendation  that  it  be  confirmed, 
subjec;  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
to  reSjWnd  to  requests  to  appear  and 
testif}  before  any  duly  constituted 
comm  ttee  of  the  Senate.) 

By  H  r.  HATCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  i  nd  Human  Resources: 

Adelilde  Attard.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  I  or  a  term  expiring  June  5, 1985: 

Char  lotte  W.  Conable,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  mcRber  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  ]  or  a  term  expiring  June  5, 1985. 

(Th< !  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed frofcn  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  with  the  recommen- 
dation that  they  be  confirmed,  subject 
to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond! to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 


before  any  duly  constituted  committee 
of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary: 

Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado;  and 

Henry  A  Mentz.  Jr..  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
VS.  district  Judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  times  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  Indicated: 

By  BCr.  HART: 
S.  3663.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national  pro- 
gram of  improving  the  quality  of  education; 
to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
Muroet. 

By  Mr.  MATTINGLY: 
S.  2664.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  to  Impose  limits  on  the 
■mount  of  total  Inidget  outlays  contained  in 
concurrent  resolutions  on  the  budget:  re- 
ferred Jointly  pursuant  to  the  order  of 
August  4.  1977  to  the  Committees  on  the 
Budget  and  Oovemmental  Affairs  with  in- 
structions that  if  one  Committee  reports, 
the  other  Committee  has  thirty  days  of  con- 
tinuous season  to  report  or  be  discharged. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  to  modify  the  milk  price  support 
program  for  the  1982  through  1985  fiscal 
years;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Foreatry . 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2666.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Airline  De- 
regulation Act  of  1978  and  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  19S8  to  provide  employee  protec- 
Uon  for  employees  of  certain  air  carriers;  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
Transportation. 

By  Mr.  HEINZ: 
S.  2667,  A  bUl  to  amend  title  38,  United 
States  Code,  to  enhuice  the  quality  of  care 
for  veterans  in  medical  facilities  operated  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  by  insuring 
the  provision  of  such  care  and  necessary  re- 
lated services  by  Federal  employees;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
&  2868.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  with  respect  to  the  issuance  of  social 
security  cards;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 


By  Mr.  FRESSLER: 
8.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  18  to  limit 
the  defense  of  insanity:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOTNIHAN: 
a  2670.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  aU  X3A.  econom- 
ic and  military  aniatance  and  exports 
(except  food  and  medicine)  to.  and  all  Im- 
ports from,  any  country  whose  government 
has  failed  to  take  adequate  meaaurea  to  pre- 
vent opium  and  its  illicit  derivatives  from 
being  produced  or  refined  for  export  to  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Thurmohs,  Mr.  DaCoiiciin.  Mr. 
Grasslct.  Mr.  Ixaht    and  Mr.  Ma- 

TRIAS): 

&  2671.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  esUblish- 
ment  of  a  Commission  on  the  Bicentennial 
of  the  Constitution:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 
S.  2672.  A  bill  to  reform  the  insanity  de- 
fense and  to  establish  a  verdict  of  guilty  but 
mentally  ill;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr.  Roth 
and  Mr.  D'Amato): 
S.  2673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue  Code  of   1954   to   provide  a  Federal 
Income  tax  credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GRAS8LEY: 

S.  Res.  416.  Resolution  to  refer  the  bill  (8. 
1483)  entitled  "A  biU  to  amend  UUe  38  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  to  make  the  United 
States  liable  for  damages  to  certain  individ- 
uals, to  certain  uranium  miners,  and  to  cer- 
tain sheep  herds,  due  to  certain  nuclear 
tests  at  the  Nevada  test  site  or  employment 
in  a  uranium  mine,  and  for  other  purposes." 
to  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims  for  a  report  thereon: 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Towm.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Ribgix, 
Mr.  Proxm iRi  and  Mr.  SARaAMKSi : 

S.  Res.  417.  Resolution  commending 
Philip  A.  Loomis,  Junior,  considered  and 
agreed  to. 

By  Mr.  McCLURE: 

S.  Res.  418.  Resolution  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2133:  from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources:  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Budget. 

By  Mr.  PELL: 

S.  Con.  Res.  108.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  con- 
cerning continuing  V&.  participation  with 
respect  to  a  comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea 
Treaty:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  HART: 
S.  2663.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  Improvins  the  quality  of 
education:  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Human  Resources. 


AMBUCAM  mmiSI  XDOCATION  ACT 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  American  Defense 
Education  Act.  I  Intend  this  act,  pat- 
terned in  many  ways  upon  the  land- 
marii  National  Defense  Education  Act 
of  1968,  to  refocus  national  attention 
on  the  relationship  between  invest- 
ment in  education,  and  economic  and 
national  security. 

The  purpose  of  the  act  is  to  provide 
an  Incentive  program  to  local  school 
districts  to  revitalize  their  curricula  in 
tomorrow's  crucial  areas  of  mathemat- 
ics, the  sciences,  foreign  languages, 
conununlcation  skills,  and  other  new 
technologies.  The  program— although 
federally  funded— will  be  locally  devel- 
oped to  meet  our  country's  economic 
and  national  security  objectives. 


The  laiuiching  of  Sputnik  in  1957 
awakened  Congress  and  the  American 
people  to  the  urgency  of  strengthen- 
ing and  encouraging  education  in  the 
fields  of  mathematics,  science,  and  for- 
eign languages.  Congress  responded 
with  the  passage  of  the  1958  National 
Defense  Education  Act.  Today,  pas- 
sage of  the  American  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  will  again  acknowledge  that 
the  security  of  our  Nation  depends  on 
the  education  and  training  of  our 
people. 

This  Nation  has  always  viewed  edu- 
cation as  a  necessity— not  a  luxury. 
But  today,  America  is  being  tested  and 
challenged  as  never  before.  And  educa- 
tion is  more  than  a  necessity— it  is  a 
vehicle  for  national  survival. 

We  do  not  spend  on  education— we 
invest  in  it.  And  in  a  time  of  challenge, 
we  must  make  that  investment  for  the 
sake  of  our  economic  security  and  our 
national  security. 

The  American  economy  is  imdergo- 
ing  a  profound  transformation— as  far- 
reaching  and  pervasive  as  the  industri- 
al revolution.  That  revolution  turned  a 
nation  of  farmers  into  a  Nation  of  fac- 
tory workers.  In  1982,  America  is  fast 
becoming  a  Nation  of  workers  with 
words  and  information.  It  is  in  our 
country's  best  interest  to  invest  in  the 
minds  and  education  of  our  young 
people.  The  opportunities  for  Jot>s.  for 
growth,  for  prosperity  in  the  1980's 
and  1990's  depends  on  our  human  re- 
sources even  more  than  on  our  physi- 
cal resources.  Our  future  security  and 
our  future  well-being  depend  on  in- 
vesting in  the  education  of  tomorrow's 
workers. 

A  major  step  in  that  direction  must 
be  a  new  emphasis  on  mathematics, 
the  sciences,  foreign  languages,  com- 
munication skills,  and  new  technology. 
Without  preparation  now,  our  chil- 
dren will  not  be  ready  to  work  and  live 
in  a  changing  economy.  The  past  20 
years  have  brought  unparalleled  scien- 
tific and  technical  advances.  Our  socie- 
ty has  t>een  transformed  by  comput- 
ers, by  communications,  by  electronics, 
and  it  will  continue  to  change  in  the 
decades  ahead. 

Yet.  Federal  investment  in  education 
has  not  kept  pace  with  our  national 
needs.  In  recent  years,  we  have  paid 
less  attention  to  training  in  mathemat- 
ics and  science,  while  our  toughest 
international  economic  competitors 
pay  more.  Japanese  and  West  German 
schoolchildren  receive  rigorous  train- 
ing in  mathematics  and  science.  As  a 
result,  these  countries  have  moved 
rapidly  into  technological  fields  once 
dominated  by  our  industries.  Unless 
we  begin  to  prepare  our  children  in 
mathematics  and  science,  we  will  not 
be  able  to  compete  successfully  in  the 
international  marketplace.  Our  eco- 
nomic future  will  be  jeopardized. 

Successful  international  competition 
will  require  skills  in  foreign  languages 
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as  weU.  Tet  fewer  than  one-fifth  of 
today's  high  school  graduates  have 
any  training  in  a  foreign  language,  and 
only  4  percent  have  studied  a  foreign 
language  for  more  than  2  years.  We 
must  reverse  this  trend  by  Investing  In 
foreign  language  education.  The 
American  Defense  Education  Act 
would  establish  an  Incentive  program 
to  do  Just  that. 

Technological  and  scientific  knowl- 
edge is  necessary  to  meet  our  econom- 
ic objectives.  It  is  even  more  impera- 
tive to  meet  our  national  security  ob- 
jectives. 

Today's  defense  rests  on  sophisticat- 
ed equipment.  This  equipment  Incor- 
porates the  most  up-to-date  science 
and  technology.  And  what  of  the 
minds  to  control  the  equipment,  to  op- 
erate it  and  maintain  it?  Many  of  our 
troops  cannot  even  read  the  instruc- 
tion manuals.  So  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  spending  millions  to  rewrite 
the  manuals,  from  the  11th  grade 
reading  level  to  the  6th  grade  level  or 
lower.  Yet.  equipment  and  training 
manuals  become  obsolete  and  are  dis- 
carded, costing  our  Government  mil- 
lions of  dollars. 

Only  Investment  in  the  minds  of  our 
young  people  will  bring  lasting  returns 
In  the  future. 

By  encouraging  local  school  districts 
to  revitalize  their  curricula  in  mathe- 
matics, the  sciences,  foreign  languages, 
communication  skills,  and  new  tech- 
nology, we  invest  in  the  knowledge 
necessary  for  defense  in  a  technologi- 
cally advanced  age.  Our  national  secu- 
rity rests  on  making  that  investment. 

Under  this  act.  each  school  district 
desiring  to  participate  is  required  to 
formulate  its  own  program  for  the  im- 
provement of  Instruction  and  student 
achievement  in  those  areas. 

Once  the  local  program  is  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  Education,  the 
school  district  directly  receives  a  basic 
payment.  The  formula  rate  is  equal  to 
2  percent  of  the  average  per  pupil  ex- 
pendltiuv  in  the  State  multiplied  by 
the  number  of  children  in  average 
daily  attendance  in  the  school  district. 
An  additional  2  percent  Incentive 
based  on  the  same  formula  will  be 
available  to  districts  which  show  that 
the  goals  established  have  been  met. 

An  additional  component  of  the 
ADEA  calls  for  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  project  the  personnel  training 
needs  of  the  Armed  Forces.  Then,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Secretary  of 
Education  and  local  educators,  the 
Secretary  is  required  to  analyze  the 
best  education  program  to  help  meet 
those  needs. 

This  emphasis  placed  by  this  act  on 
scientific  education  in  no  way  is  meant 
to  diminish  the  Importance  of  the  hu- 
manities and  other  vital  elements  of  a 
broadly  based,  well-rounded  education. 
The  author  of  this  act  well  knows  that 
an  individual  who  possesses  superior, 
but  narrow,  scientific  training  is  still 


thoroughly  educated.  The  most 
issful  and  productive  member  of 
trrow's  society  will  be  the  individ- 
issing  the  skills  necessary  to 
icipate  in  tomorrow's  economy 
and  I  an  appreciation  for  history,  the 
artsj  philosophy,  and  on  the  human- 
ities. 

Mh  President,  the  American  De- 
fense Education  Act  establishes  an  in- 
centive program  which  is  necessary  to 
give  needed  Federal  impetus  to  enable 
our  country  to  meet  the  denuuids 
on  our  educational  systems  by 
:hnologlcal  changes  taking  place 
Ly's  world.  It  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
il economic  well-being  and  to  our 
national  security  that  the  Federal 
Government  provide  the  Incentive  to 
loca  school  districts  to  develop  the 
proi  ram  which  will  train  our  young 
peo]  lie  for  tomorrow's  world. 

By  Mrs.  HAWKINS: 
S.  2665.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949  to  modify,  the  milk 
pric!  support  program  for  the  1982 
thn  ugh  1983  fiscal  years:  to  the  Com- 
mitl  ee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
For  stry. 

MILK  PRICE  SUPPORT  ACT  OP  I»«a 

•  K  rs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President, 
tod^y  I  am  introducing  legislation  that 
will  save  consumers  over  $1.7  billion 
and  the  Federal  Government  13.2  bil- 
lion in  the  next  3  years  by  reducing 
dainr  price  supports  to  reasonable 
lev^.  Specifically,  my  bill  drops  price 
supports  from  $13.10  per  hundred- 
weight to  $12.60  upon  enactment  and 
to  il2  on  January  1.  1983.  With  the 
bu(vet  deficit  projected  to  exceed  $100 
billon  this  fiscal  year,  and  next.  Con- 
must  take  meaningful  steps  to 
reduce  Government  expenditures.  For 
thai  reason.  Members  of  Congress 
hav^  agreed  to  vote  for  substantial  re- 
ductions in  medicare,  medicaid,  and 
oth^r  programs  vital  to  millions  of 
Americans.  I  therefore  believe  it  is 
only  fair  that  we  stop  the  hemorrhage 
in  the  budget  caused  by  the  runaway 
daiiv  support  program. 

Unless  something  is  done,  in  fiscal 
yeaf  1983  the  Federal  Government 
will,  spend  $2  billion  on  surplus  milk. 
Thii  is  equivalent  to  an  average  tax- 
payer subsidy  of  $6,000  for  each  of  the 
Nation's  324,000  dairy  farmers.  Of 
course,  taxpayers  in  their  capacity  as 
consumers  will  also  indirectly  subsi- 
dize dairy  farmers  by  paying  higher 
than  necessary  prices  for  the  dairy 
products  they  buy.  Next  year,  tmless 
thellaw  is  changed  another  $5,250  will 
go  Irom  the  consuming  public's  pocket 
to  each  dairy  farmer. 

IQ  sum,  without  action  it  will  cost, 
through  taxes  and  higher  prices, 
$11J250  to  subsidize  each  dairy  farmer, 
bedtuse  demand  and  supply  conditions 
for  piOk.  are  so  radically  out'  of  SYNC. 

T^  gain  perspective  on  the  size  of 
this  subsidy  consider  the  following 
fac  s,  in  fiscal  year  1982,  the  Govem- 
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ment  w  11  contribute  an  average  $113 
to  each  of  the  23  million  children  par- 
ticipatiig  in  the  school  lunch  pro- 
gram, li  will  also  pay  an  average  of 
$5,304  to  36  million  recipients  of  social 
security]  retirement,  disability,  and  sur- 
vivor Mnefits.  Only  $622  in  average 
annual  benefits  will  be  received  by  the 
18  millipn  Americans  participating  in 
the  food  stamp  program.  Further,  the 
individual  income  tax  cut  passed  last 
year  wil  provide  an  average  of  $902  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  in  the 
United  States  over  a  3-year  period. 
L981.  the  official  poverty  level 
ily  of  four  in  the  United 
^as  $9,290. 
ly  in  the  last  few  fiscal  years 
that  dadry  subsidies  became  so  out- 
landish.:  For  many  years,  the  dairy 
price-support  program  worked  well, 
with  Utile  expenditures  requested  by 
taxpayers  or  consumers  because 
supply  and  demand  were  in  balance. 
However,  when  high  support  levels 
were  esiablished  in  the  1977  farm  bill 
and  weiie  raised  again  in  1979.  the  sub- 
sidies gjew  to  massive  proportions.  By 
OctobeB  1.  1980.  the  support  level  rose 
to  $13.f0.  61  percent  higher  than  4 
years  a|o,  while  production  costs  rose 
by  sui  wtantially  leas  than  that 
amount 

The  esult  was  predictable.  Dairy 
product  Ion  soared  by  10  percent  in  the 
last  3  s  ears  and  per  capita  consump- 
tion fell,  forcing  the  Government  to 
accumulate  dairy  products  in  record 
quantities.  As  of  June  4.  1982,  the 
Commopity  Credit  Corporation  owned 
437  million  pounds  of  butter.  703  mil- 
lion poimds  of  cheese,  and  1.1  billion 
pounds  I  of  nonfat  dry  milk.  These  in- 
credible figures  work  out  to  75  pounds 
of  milk  for  every  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  America.  To  help  visualize  the 
amount  of  dairy  stocks  in  storage, 
imagine  a  train  stretching  from  Wash- 
ington. JD.C.  to  New  York  City  filled 
with  stilus  Government  dairy  prod- 
ucts.    I 

Unfortunately,  the  problem  is  get- 
ting worse.  Surplus  dairy  stocks  con- 
tinue to  accumulate.  At  the  present 
rate,  the  boxcars  will  link  New  York 
and  Miami  within  the  next  decade.  Of 
course,  rthe  cost  for  filling  this  train  is 
being  paid  by  the  taxpayer.  The  $2  bil- 
lion they  spent  in  fiscal  year  1981  and 
will  spend  again  in  fiscal  year  1982  is 
40  timfs  higher  than  in  fiscal  year 
1979. 

By  dropping  the  support  price  to  $12 
per  hundredweight,  we  will  stop  the 
train  fijom  getting  any  longer,  accord- 
ing to  the  administration. 

However,  we  should  not  place  the 
blame  for  this  problem  on  the  dairy 
farmer$.  The  problem  was  not  created 
by  the]  producers— it  was  caused  by 
those  in  Government  who  lacked  the 
foresigiit  to  see  what  would  happen 
with  tl  e  passage  of  legislation  provid- 
ing for  price  supports  well  above  the 
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amount  that  could  be  supported  by 
the  marketplace.  Dairy  producers  are 
merely  reacting  to  the  price  signals 
sent  by  Congress.  Like  any  good  busi- 
nessman, dairy  farmers  make  business 
decisions  based  upon  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction, and  the  price  they  receive  for 
supplying  products.  With  low  grain 
and  beef  prices  and  artificially  high 
milk  prices,  dairy  farmers  have  every 
reason  to  expand  production. 

Consimiers  have  fared  no  better 
than  taxpayers.  By  raising  the  support 
floor  under  butter,  cheese,  and  nonfat 
dry  milk  61  percent  in  recent  years, 
the  Government  is  forcing  commercial 
purchasers  to  offer  processors  as  much 
as  the  Government  to  acquire  dairy 
products.  The  higher  prices  are  being 
passed  on  along  to  consumers  in  the 
grocery  stores.  By  Jacking  prices  up. 
the  Government  is  literally  taking 
food  out  of  the  mouths  of  babies. 
Mothers  cannot  afford  to  buy  as  many 
dairy  products  for  theiif  children  as 
they  otherwise  would.  However,  by 
adopting  this  bill,  we  will  drop  1983 
milk  prices  in  the  grocery  store  by  11 
cents  per  gallon,  cheese  by  12  cents  a 
pound,  and  butter  by  15  cents  a  pound. 
Support  prices  will  still  be  48  percent 
higher  than  they  were  in  September 
1976. 

In  the  process,  consumer  will  save 
$1.7  billion  yet  consume  1.5  billion 
poimds  more  in  dairy  products  over 
the  next  3  fiscal  years,  according  to 
Economic  Perspectives,  Inc.,  and 
unlike  other  proposals,  this  proposal 
will  reduce  the  CPI  since  13  percent  of 
funds  spent  in  grocery  stores  go  for 
dairy  products.  Given  the  recent  spurt 
in  the  CPI,  fueled  in  part  by  rising 
food  prices,  reducing  dairy  prices  is 
timely. 

Looking  forward,  the  case  for  drop- 
ping support  prices  now  grows  even 
stronger  because  major  technological 
breakthroughs  will  dramatically  in- 
crease dairy  productivity  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Scientists  now  believe  they  can 
dwarf  the  past  increases  in  dairy  pro- 
duction through  such  advanced  tech- 
nologies as  embryo  transer,  sex  con- 
trol, cloning,  and  the  ability  to  manip- 
ulate the  genes  of  dairy  cows.  New 
breeding  technologies  could  increase 
the  annual  milk  production  of  a  single 
cow  from  today's  level  of  15,000 
pounds  per  year  to  nearly  45,000 
pounds  in  the  future.  Therefore,  at 
today's  high  prices,  milk  production 
will  increase  rapidly  and  milk  con- 
sumption will  remain  unchanged.  In 
that  event,  today's  imbalance  between 
supply  and  demand  will  be  considered 
minor.  And  so  will  the  $11,250  subsidy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  recent  editorials  and  articles  on 
this  important  subject,  along  with  a 
copy  of  my  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RECORD,  as  follows: 

8.2066 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Milk  Price  Support 
Act  of  1983". 

Sac.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section 
201(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7 
U.S.C.  144e(c))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  (1) 
effective  for  the  period  bednnins  with  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Milk  Price  Sup- 
port Act  of  1982,  and  ending  December  31. 
1982.  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  supported  at 
such  level  as  detennined  by  the  Secretary, 
but  not  leas  than  $12.60  per  hundredwelcht 
for  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum  milk 
fat:  and  <3)  effective  for  the  period  begin- 
ning January  1, 1983,  and  ending  September 
30,  1985,  the  price  of  milk  shall  be  support- 
ed at  such  level  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, but  not  less  than  $12.00  per  hundred- 
weight for  milk  containing  3.67  per  centum 
milk  fat.". 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  17, 1982] 
Don't  Mnjc  thx  Comsumkr 

Times  are  hard  on  America's  farms,  but 
no  one  told  the  cows:  dairy  production  is  at 
record  levels.  To  maintain  prices  at  the  leg- 
islated minimum,  the  Federal  Ooveriunent 
must  buy  up  $2  billion  worth  of  butter, 
cheese  and  powdered  milk  for  its  already 
btilslng  warehouses.  That's  why  President 
Reagan  is  right  to  ask  Congress  for  permis- 
sion to  freeze  the  dairy  support  price  for  the 
rest  of  1982,  and  if  surpluses  persist,  to 
lower  it  in  January. 

But  dairymen  don't  buy  that.  They  offer 
an  alternative,  a  plan  that  would  be  the 
stuff  of  satire  were  It  not  a  serious  proposal 
with  serious  support.  They  want  to  raAln- 
tain  high  prices  by  forming  a  Government- 
enforced  milk  cartel.  That  way,  the  only 
people  who  would  lose  money  are  consum- 
ers. 

In  theory,  price  supports  are  meant  to  sta- 
bilize dairy  income  and  production.  Oovem- 
ment  purchases  in  surplus  years  should  be 
roughly  offset  by  Government  sales  in  lean 
ones.  But  in  practice,  the  dairy  lobby  simply 
aims  for  the  best  support  price  it  can  get, 
and  its  success  has  greatly  stimulated  milk 
output.  To  maintain  the  current  price  at 
113.10  per  100  pounds,  the  Government 
miut  now  purchase  roughly  a  tenth  of  total 
production. 

The  President  proposes  to  forgo  an  auto- 
matic 15-cent  Jump  in  that  price  in  October. 
If  production  does  not  fall  sharply  thereaf- 
ter—and nobody  believes  It  will— he  would 
cut  the  support  price  to  $12.  Dairy  farmers 
know  that  something  must  be  done  to 
reduce  the  budgetary  cost  of  price  supports. 
Their  notion  is  to  transfer  the  burden  to 
constimera. 

The  dairy  lobby's  bill  would  set  quotas  for 
individual  farmers,  with  the  target  of  cut- 
ting production  by  about  7  percent.  The 
Government  would  continue  to  buy  surplus- 
es, regardless  of  how  much  was  produced. 
But  farmers  who  exceeded  their  quotas 
would  pay  penalties  to  the  Treasury,  offset- 
ting about  half  the  budget  expenditure.  As 
compensation,  the  support  price  would  be 
raised  slightly  and  then  linked  to  an  infla- 
tion index. 

Economists  have  a  name  for  such  a 
system:  it  is,  pure  and  simple,  a  cartel.  Dairy 
farmers  are  trying  to  set  up  an  OPEC  for 
milk,  using  Government  {tower  to  fix  high 


prices  by  restricting  output.  A  board  com- 
posed of  producers  would  take  over  respon- 
sibility for  price  supports  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  even  managing  a  pro- 
gram to  dump  surpluses  abroad  on  Wash- 
ington's behalf. 

Dairy  farming  is  hard,  often  unrewarding 
work.  But  so  is  managing  the  comer  dry 
cleaiUng  store  or  running  a  drill  press  in  a 
machine  shop.  The  Government  does  not 
fix  the  price  for  cleaning  a  suit  or  set  the 
wages  of  drill  press  operators.  Neither 
should  Congress  do  so  for  the  dairy  lobby; 
the  cleaner,  the  machinist  and  the  rest  of  us 
taxpaying  consumers  are  neither  cows  nor 
sheep. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  9. 19821 

Our  Lubicrous  Dairt  Sitoatioii 

(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

On  May  5.  Secretary  of  Agrtculture  John 
R.  Block  announced  his  big  eheese-and- 
butter  plan.  A  month  later.  It  seems  unhap- 
pUy  evident  that  the  plan  has  laid  a  large 
egg.  On  Capitol  BUI,  where  poUUcs  is  thick- 
er than  whipping  cream,  few  members  are 
disposed  to  take  on  the  dairy  lobby.  Tet 
something  has  to  be  done  before  a  taxpay- 
ers' rebellion  arises,  and  both  Block  and  his 
farm  constituency  know  it. 

The  story  offers  a  classic  example  of  the 
maxim  that  nothing  falls  like  suocev.  The 
present  price  support  law  has  succeeded  so 
marvelously  in  Increasing  dairy  production 
that  the  surpluses  add  up  to  a  political  and 
econmnic  failure.  As  recently  as  fiscal  '79, 
government  purchases  of  dairy  products 
amounted  to  $49  million.  In  the  current  '82 
fiscal  year,  purchases  will  amount  to  $3  bil- 
lion. Unless  the  present  law  Is  amended,  the 
next  three  years  wUl  see  more  than  $6  bil- 
lion paid  out.  And  for  what?  What  does  the 
government  get  for  these  billions?  The  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  winds  up  with 
millions  of  pounds  of  dairy  products  expen- 
sively stored  in  refrigerated  warehouses  and 
in  the  cool  caves  of  Kansas 

It  sounds  absurd  and  It  Is  absurd.  What 
about  the  starving  children  of  Bangladesh? 
Block  would  give  it  away,  but  the  law  won't 
let  him.  What  is  known  as  Public  Law  480 
now  forbids  the  kind  of  disruption  in  wortd 
markets  that  such  a  giveaway  would  pro- 
voke. Bow  about  giving  the  stuff  to  our  own 
poor  folks?  Even  here  there  Is  a  limit  to  free 
distribution.  Block  annouiioed  on  May  30 
that  the  CCC  would  give  away  SO  million 
pounds  of  surplus  butter  before  the  end  of 
the  year— about  two  pounds  each  to  25  mil- 
lion families— but  new  purchases  in  this 
same  period  wUl  produce  no  net  reduction  In 
the  surplus  stocks.  In  this  race  between  the 
government  and  the  milk  producers.  It  is 
like  Alice  in  Wonderland:  Block  has  to  run 
as  fast  as  he  can  to  stay  in  the  same  place. 

Barriitg  action  from  Congress,  the  lunacy 
can  only  get  worse.  The  present  price  sup- 
port of  $13.10  per  hundredweight  will  be 
succeeded  on  Oct.  1  by  a  new  price  of  $14.  A 
year  later  the  law  requires  a  price  support 
of  $14.60.  Any  schoolboy  could  predict  the 
consequences:  more  cows,  more  milk,  more 
purchases  by  the  <?CC,  more  discontent 
among  the  taxpayers. 

Block's  plan  would  vest  discretionary  au- 
thority in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
reduce  the  price  support  levels.  In  his  state- 
ment last  month.  Block  promised  that,  if 
granted  this  authority,  he  would  make  no 
change  prior  to  Jan.  1.  At  that  time,  he 
would  not  cut  the  price  to  a  level  below  $12. 
The  effect,  he  hopes  would  be  to  encourage 
a  gradual   10  percent  reduction   in  dairy 
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herds.  The  administration's  bill  also  con- 
templates a  restoration  of  authority  to 
donate  surplus  dairy  products  to  hungry 
people  around  the  world.  Here  at  home,  ef- 
forts would  be  intensifed  to  give  away 
cheese  and  butter  to  eligible  institutions. 

Looking  at  the  figures.  Block  professes  a 
steadfast  optimism  that  something  effective 
will  be  done.  The  secretary  was  bom  to  be  a 
scoutmaster  in  a  Norman  Rockwell  paintlnr. 
he  exudes  a  simple  faith  that  if  only  the 
people  and  the  Congress  will  understand 
the  problem,  the  Congress  will  rise  above 
politics  and  do  what  has  to  be  done.  The 
whole  situation  is  ludicrous.  If  the  cost 
weren't  so  painful  it  would  be  something  to 
laugh  about,  but  on  Capitol  Hill,  when 
someone  says  "cheese,"  nobody  smiles. 

[From  Consumer  Reports,  June  1982] 
Milk— Coxnj)  It  Cost  Less? 

Twice  each  day,  Craig  Vogel.  a  third-gen- 
eration dairy  farmer  in  Rhinebeck.  N.Y.. 
milks  his  95  black-and-white  Holstein  cows. 
Every  two  days,  a  bulk  tank  truck  picks  up 
his  8.000  pounds  of  milk  and  transports  it 
about  100  miles  to  Moser  Farms,  a  dairy 
near  Hartford.  Conn.  There,  it  is  quickly 
pasteurized  and  packaged,  then  shipped  to 
stores  in  southern  New  England.  Thus,  in 
the  space  of  about  two  days,  milk  from 
Vogel's  cows  reaches  the  shelves  in  super- 
markets such  as  Flnast  in  Westport,  Conn. 

At  Ftnast's  checkout  counter,  clerks  have 
recently  been  ringing  up  about  $1.25  for  a 
half-gallon  of  milk.  Finast  Supermarkets 
pays  Moser  Farms;  the  dairy  pays  Dairylea, 
the  cooperative  to  which  Vogel  belongs;  and 
Dairylea  pays  Vogel. 

These  transactions  are  typical  of  the  dairy 
farming  business  across  the  country.  They 
seem  simple  and  straightforward,  but 
they're  not.  Both  the  amount  of  Vogel's 
payment  and  the  price  of  milk  in  Westport 
are  enmeshed  in  a  web  of  Federal  regula- 
tions, perhaps  the  most  intricate  for  any 
food  product.  The  regulations  are  intended 
to  maintain  the  farmers'  income  and  to 
guarantee  an  adequate  milk  supply.  But, 
more  often  than  not,  they  result  in  a  costly 
and  wasteful  oversupply  of  milk,  and  in 
retail  milk  prices  that  are  higher  than  nec- 
essary to  encourage  production. 

In  addition  to  Federal  regulations,  states 
often  have  their  own  rules  dictating  the 
prices  that  milk  processors  and  retailers  can 
charge.  And  all  too  often,  the  price  of  milk 
is  also  affected  by  illegal  price-fixing  ar- 
rangements made  by  the  processors  them- 
selves. 

The  maze  of  regulatory  arrangements  sup- 
PMCdly  protects  the  nation's  216,000  dairy 
fanners.  Dairy  farmers  do  have  special 
problems.  Cows  produce  milk  continually, 
yet  milk  is  extremely  perishable  and  can't 
be  stored  for  long.  Further,  cows  give  more 
milk  in  spring  and  summer  than  they  do  in 
fall  and  winter,  maldng  orderly  production 
difficult. 

The  basis  for  milk  regulation  was  the  cut- 
throat competition  that  existed  in  the  dairy 
industry  after  World  War  I.  When  milk  was 
in  short  supply,  processors  would  pay  farm- 
ers more  for  milk  used  for  drinking.  When 
milk  was  abundant,  processors  would  pay 
only  as  much  for  drinking  milk  as  they  paid 
for  lower-quality  milk  used  for  manufactur- 
ing other  dairy  products.  To  be  assured  of 
the  higher  price  for  drinking  milk  during 
winter  months,  farmers  competed  intensely 
for  processors  who  would  agree  to  buy  their 
milk  year-round. 

To  reduce  this  competition,  some  farmers 
banded    together    in    cooperatives.    Every 
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farmer  in  a  co-op  would  receive  the  same  av- 
erage price  for  milk,  regardless  of  how  the 
milk  was  used.  (Historically,  the  price  of 
milk  had  depended  on  the  tise  to  which  it 
was  nut.)  Thus,  all  co-op  members  shared  in 
the  sales  of  higher-priced  milk— an  idea  cen- 
tral to  the  Federal  marketing-order  system 
in  ef  I  set  today. 

MAKKCTING  ORDERS 

Th«  marketing-order  system,  the  first  of 
two  inaJor  Federal  programs  to  regulate 
dairy  prices,  sets  the  prices  milk  processors 
must  pay  to  farmers.  The  program  has  had 
three  goals:  to  raise  the  farmer's  income 
and  stabilize  it  year-round;  to  promote  or- 
derly marketing;  and  to  set  prices  high  to 
encoilrage  farmers  to  Improve  their  herds, 
thus  iassuring  an  adequate  supply  of  milk. 
The  benefits  of  the  orders  were  viewed  as 
sufficiently  desirable  to  Justify  the  elimina- 
tion df  price  competition  among  farmers. 

A  marketing  order  in  the  dairy  industry  is 
not,  ts  the  name  implies,  a  directive  of  some 
kind.  It  is  a  pricing  framework  voted  into 
existence  by  dairy  farmers.  There  are  now 
49  F(  deral  regions  with  marketing  orders. 
To  ei  force  the  provisions  of  the  orders,  the 
U.S.  pepartment  of  Agriculture  (USDA)  ap- 
point$  a  market  administrator  for  each. 

Onee  an  order  has  been  established,  the 
administrator  can  legally  fix  a  schedule  of 
minimum  prices— based  on  the  end-uses  of 
milk-^that  all  processors  must  pay.  That 
sche<4ule,  in  turn,  depends  on  the  price  of 
milk  In  certain  parts  of  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consili,  the  center  of  American's  most  effi- 
cient dairy-producing  area. 

Unike  most  other  dairy  farmers,  those  in 
this  Vegion  who  produce  manufacturlng- 
gradei  (not  drinking)  milk  operate  outside 
the  i4arketing-order  system.  Some  300  proc- 
essort  in  the  Upper  Midwest  bid  for  this  re- 
gion's milk  in  a  theoretically  free,  competi- 
tive tiarket  based  on  supply  and  demand. 
Each  month,  the  USDA  samples  the  prices 
paid  to  these  farmers  for  manufacturing- 
grade  milk.  It  then  announces  an  average, 
known  as  the  "MinnestotaWisconsin"  price. 
That  becomes  the  price  that  processors  pay 
for  manufacturing-grade  milk  in  each  mar- 
keting order  and  eventually  helps  establish 
the  ilrices  of  dairy  products  people  buy  in 
Westimrt  and  most  other  places. 

Tht  price  processors  pay  for  drinking 
milk,  a  higher  grade,  varies  from  order  to 
order.  It  is  determined  by  adding  a  "differ- 
ential" to  the  Minnesota-Wisconsin  price. 
The  <]ifferential  reflects  the  cost  of  the 
higher  sanitation  standards  necessary  to 
produce  drinking-quality  milk  plus  the  theo- 
retical cost  of  transporting  milk  from  Eau 
Clair^,  Wis.,  to  a  particular  region.  In  Chica- 
go, fdr  example,  the  differential  is  $1.26  per 
huncred  pounds  of  milk,  or  11  cents  a 
galloti.  In  Miami,  it  is  $3.15,  or  about  27 
cents  a  gallon. 

Tht  price  paid  to  farmers  is  a  weighted  av- 
eragfl  of  all  the  prices  paid  for  the  milk  used 
for  Tarious  purposes.  This  is  called  the 
blend  price.  For  each  farmer,  the  blend 
price  is  adjusted  according  to  the  farm's  dis- 
tance from  the  region's  market  center  and 
to  th^  fat  content  of  the  milk. 

Tojunderstand  what  Craig  Vogel  was  paid 
for  lis  milk  in  March,  for  example,  you 
have]  to  start  with  the  applicable  Miimesota- 
WisoOnsin  price— $12.55  per  hundred 
pounds.  To  that,  add  the  differential  in  the 
New  England  region  where  Moaer  Farms  is 
locat^-$2.90.  That  gives  a  drinking-milk 
pricq  of  $15.45.  The  $15.45  went  into  the 
weighted  average  that  produced  the  March 
blend  price  of  $14.05,  on  which  Vogel's  pay- 
ment was  ultimately  based.  Even  that  blend 
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price,  hotfever,  can  be  affected  by  a  "premi- 
um" addefl  to  the  price  of  drinking  milk. 

The  premium  may  have  to  be  paid  by 
proceasori  in  some  parts  of  the  country, 
where  farmer  cooperatives  are  well-orga- 
nized enough  to  demand  It.  The  premium 
may  refloct  a  co-op's  special  services— or  it 
may  simply  reflect  the  monopoly  power  of 
the  co-op.  which  controls  most  of  the  milk 
supply,     j 

Interestjbtgly  enough,  in  purchasing  milk 
for  the  adeompanying  test  report,  CU  found 
that  retail  prices  for  quarts  in  the  North 
Central  liegion,  which  Includes  East  Lan- 
sing, Mi(*i.,  Madison.  Wis.,  and  Chicago, 
were  about  10  percent  higher  on  average 
than  prices  in  the  Mid-Atlantic  region, 
which  includes  New  York  City,  northern 
New  Jera^y.  and  Philadelphia.  Part  of  the 
difference  can  be  traced  to  the  higher  pre- 
miums commanded  by  North  Central  co-ops. 

na  puci-aoproRT  sYsmi 

By  1935.  the  Federal  marketing-order  pro- 
gram was  firmly  in  place.  But  what  good 
was  a  marketing-order  program  that  set 
prices  faifners  were  paid  if  processors  were 
unwilling  to  buy  milk  in  the  first  place?  If 
there  was  an  overproduction  of  milk,  and 
there  often  was.  processors  would  be  able  to 
sell  the  products  they  had  made  only  at 
very  low  prices,  if  at  all.  As  a  result,  they 
would  bid  only  low  prices  for  raw  milk. 
Farmers'  i  income  would  fall.  Dairy  farmers 


would    l( 
supply  of 


farm.   Jeopardizing   the 


ive    the 
mUk. 

To  remi  )dy  this  problem,  the  second  of  the 
two  Federal  programs  that  affect  the  pric- 
ing of  milk  was  begun  in  1949.  The  idea  was 
simple:  The  Government  would  prop  up 
milk  prices  by  buying  unsold  butter,  cheese, 
and  milk  powder.  With  an  assured  market 
for  their  products,  processors  could  now  buy 
all  the  mfik  farmers  could  produce,  and  milk 
prices  wolild  l>e  stabilized. 

The  mechanics  of  the  program  are  not  so 
simple.  lit  determining  the  prices  at  which  it 
will  buy  {butter,  milk  powder,  and  cheese 
that  would  otherwise  go  unsold,  the  Govern- 
ment staits  with  a  "support"  price  and  adds 
on  an  afnount  that  varies,  depending  on 
how  much  milk  it  takes  to  make  the  three 
different  products  and  on  their  manufactur- 
ing cost,  r 

Unless  this  year,  the  support  price  used  in 
these  formulas  was  a  price  for  raw  milk 
based  oit  the  "parity  index"— an  index 
keyed  to  the  purchasing  power  farmers  en- 
Joyed  in  the  prosperous  years  between  1910 
and  1914.  The  Government  does  not  pay  the 
support  orice  directly  to  farmers  (a  common 
misconcei  >tion):  it  buys  manufactured  prcxl- 
the  price  it  pays  is  enough  to  en- 
courage I  rocessors  to  continue  high  produc- 
tion, bide  ing  up  the  price  they  pay  farmers 
for  raw  n  ilk. 

QDvemment  stores  its  dairy  pur- 
warehouses  or  distributes  them  to 
various  p  "ograms.  If  a  shortage  should  arise. 
It  will  tlen  sell  the  products  back  to  the 
processor  i.  Products  that  spoil  are  sold  for 
use  as  an  mal  feed. 

how  the  price-support  system  re- 
the  marketing  orders,  we  must 
that  area  in  Minnesota  and  Wis- 
consin where  processors  bid  for  milk  in  a 
supposed  y  free,  competitive  market.  The 
average  i  rice  paid,  as  we've  noted,  becomes 
the  Minn  esota- Wisconsin  price,  the  basis  for 
milk  prices  in  all  regions  with  marketing 
orders. 

AlthouKh  the  price  processors  pay  to 
farmers  n  this  region  is  unregulated,  it  is 
heavily  1)  tfluenced  by  the  support  price.  By 
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assuring  these  processors  a  market  for  their 
products  at  an  attractive  price,  the  Govern- 
ment encourages  them  to  pay  higher  prices 
to  the  farmers  in  this  region.  Thus,  the  mar- 
keting orders  supposedly  based  on  that  com- 
petitive dairy  market  are  actually  based  on 
a  market  price  kept  high  by  the  support 
price.  (Over  the  years,  the  Mirmesota- Wis- 
consin price  and  the  support  price  have  usu- 
ally been  equal.)  Any  increase  in  support 
prices  tends  to  increase  the  price  paid  for 
milk  on  the  free  market  in  Minnesota  and 
Wisconsin,  and  that  in  turn  raises  the  Min- 
nesota-Wisconsin price— and  consumers 
wind  up  paying  $1.25  for  a  half-gallon  of 
mUk. 

The  two  Federal  programs  have  obviously 
been  successful  in  raising  the  incomes  of 
dairy  farmers,  which  are  now  on  a  par  with 
those  of  urban  wage  earners.  But  the  pro- 
grams may  also  have  inflated  consumer 
prices  and  resulted  in  surplus  production 
that  is  increasingly  costly  to  taxpayers. 

The  strength  of  the  dairy  lobby  has  been 
such,  however,  that  the  programs  have  been 
maintained  despite  their  possible  adverse  ef- 
fects on  consumers.  For  a  long  time,  milk 
was  thought  to  be  so  essential  for  good 
health  that  few  people  questioned  such 
goals  as  "orderly  marketing "  and  "stable 
prices."  Now.  however,  economists  and  a  few 
members  of  Congress  are  begiiming  to  take 
a  harder  look  at  these  programs. 

WHAT'S  WRONC  WITH  ORDERS? 

The  marketing-order  system  has  t>een  at- 
tacked on  four  points: 

1.  The  differentials  paid  for  drinking  milk 
may  be  higher  than  necessary  to  encourage 
its  production.  Although  82  percent  of  all 
milk  produced  in  this  country  is  drinlring- 
grade.  only  47  percent  is  actually  used  for 
drinking  purposes.  The  rest  is  manufactured 
into  dairy  products  for  which  manufactur- 
ing-grade milk  would  t>e  perfectly  suitable— 
and  almost  certainly  less  costly  to  produce. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  noted  in  a 
repori  issued  last  year  that  the  large  quanti- 
ties of  surplus  drinking  milk  "suggest 
that  .  .  .  prices  may  have  been  higher  than 
needed  to  provide  orderly  marketing. 
Lower  .  .  .  differentials  probably  would  be 
in  the  public  interest." 

2.  Marketing  orders  establish  prices  that 
support  milk  production  In  areas  not  very 
efficient  for  such  production.  Through  the 
years,  the  differentials  in  each  order,  along 
with  a  complex  allocation  system,  have  en- 
couraged processors  to  use  local  milk  sup- 
plies or  those  from  surrounding  areas  rather 
than  those  from  more  distant  l<x»tions.  En- 
couraging local  production  was  an  impor- 
tant goal  In  the  1930's,  when  milk  couldn't 
be  safely  transported  long  distances.  That's 
less  of  a  problem  today,  but  the  old  system 
is  still  in  effect. 

Florida,  for  example,  is  not  a  good  area 
for  dairy  farming.  Florida's  fanners  general- 
ly have  high  production  cosu  because  the 
state's  hot.  humid  climate  is  not  well  suited 
for  dairy  cows.  Yet  the  prices  Florida  farm- 
ers get  are  set  high  enough  to  keep  them  in 
business,  according  to  a  Department  of  Jus- 
tice report. 

The  USDA  uses  the  price-differential 
system  to  protect  the  Florida  farmers— it 
keeps  all  prices  aligned  with  the  Florida 
price.  "A  price  reasonable  to  obtain  local 
production  in  Florida  virtually  dictates  out- 
rageously high  differentials  in  other  areas 
to  keep  mUk  out  of  Florida."  says  Robert 
Masson,  a  professor  of  economics  at  Cornell 
University,  one  of  the  authors  of  the  Justice 
Department  study. 


3.  The  marketing  orders  have  fostered 
local  milk  monopolies  in  some  areas.  The 
provisons  of  the  orders  discourage  the 
movement  of  milk  from  region  to  region. 
That  has  allowed  co-ops  to  grow  and  control 
milk  supplies  in  a  particular  area.  For  exem- 
ple.  Associated  Milk  Producers  Inc.  (AMPI) 
was  formed  in  1979  as  the  result  of  mergers 
of  numerous  smaller  co-ops.  It  now  controls 
some  75  percent  of  the  milk  in  many  of  the 
orders  from  Madison.  Wis.,  to  southern 
Texas. 

Where  co-ops  such  as  AMPI  control  sup- 
plies in  particular  marketing  orders,  they 
are  able  to  charge  processors  the  premiums, 
mentioned  earlier,  for  drinking  milk.  Stud- 
ies indicate  that  such  premiums  add  from  2 
to  8  cents  to  the  retail  price  of  a  gallon  of 
milk. 

In  the  early  1970's  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment sued  the  three  major  co-ops  control- 
ling much  of  the  milk  supply  in  the  Midwest 
and  the  South.  The  Department  alleged 
that  the  co-ops  used  "predatory"  practices 
that  drove  independent  farmers  and  smaller 
co-ops  out  of  business  and  "exclusionary" 
practices  that  required  processors  to  buy  all 
their  milk  from  the  co-ops.  Two  of  those 
cases  ended  In  consent  decrees— the  co-ops 
admitted  no  wrongdoing  but  promised  never 
to  engage  in  certain  practices.  The  third 
case  is  still  in  the  courts. 

4.  The  orders  discourage  production  of 
low-cost  milk  substitutes  such  as  reconsti- 
tuted milk.  A  processor  wanting  to  make  re- 
constituted milk  (made  from  milk  powder, 
water,  and  milk  or  vegetable  fat)  must  pay 
as  much  or  more  for  milk  made  from 
powder  as  for  drinking  milk,  even  though 
the  powder  was  made  from  cheaper,  manu- 
facturing-grade milk.  Since  the  processor 
has  to  pay  the  higher  price  anyway,  there's 
no  reason  not  to  sell  fresh  milk.  The  orders 
thus  keep  reconstituted  milk  uncompetitive 
with  fresh  milk— which  is  exactly  what  the 
dairy  industry  wants. 

In  1979.  the  Community  Nutrition  Insti- 
tute (CNI),  a  nonprofit  consumer  research 
and  advocacy  group,  petitioned  the  USDA 
to  hold  a  hearing  on  the  question  of  pricing 
reconstituted  milk  as  a  manufactured  milk 
product  rather  than  as  fresh  milk.  That 
would  give  consumers  a  lower-cost  alterna- 
tive to  fresh  milk,  as  well  as  lower  prices  for 
fresh  milk.  By  USDA's  own  estimates,  that 
would  save  consumers  between  $186-million 
and  $399-mlllion  a  year.  CU  supported  the 
petition. 

The  USDA  did  not  respond  until  April 
1981.  when  it  denied  the  petition,  saying 
that  reclassifying  reconstituted  milk  would 
create  "competitive  problems  that 
*  *  *  would  lead  to  pressures  to  lower  Class 
I  (drinking-mllkl  prices  for  fresh  milk 
which  would  precipitate  major  changes  in 
the  dairy  industry."  The  USDA  was  not  in- 
terested in  the  fact  that  lower  prices  might 
help  consumers,  even  though,  by  law.  prices 
must  be  set  In  the  public  interest. 

AHD  WITH  PRICE  SUTrORTS? 

There  are  two  major  problems  with  the 
price-support  program: 

1.  Political  pressures  result  In  an  overly 
high  support  price,  leading  to  overly  high 
consumer  prices.  At  the  same  time,  high 
support  prices  encourage  farmers  to  expand 
their  herds,  creating  enormous  surpluses  of 
milk,  which  is  turned  into  butter,  milk 
powder,  and  cheese— much  of  which  the 
Government  must  buy.  (Low  feed  prices, 
common  In  recent  years,  also  encourage  an 
increased  production  of  milk.) 

In  1977,  to  take  the  most  recent  example, 
the  Carter  Administration,  bowing  to  politi- 


cal pressure,  raised  the  support  price  nearly 
9  percent.  Later  that  year,  heeding  the  pleas 
of  the  dairy  lobby.  Congress  raised  the  mini- 
mum support  price  from  75  percent  of 
parity  to  80  percent.  The  legislation  also  au- 
thorized semiannual  increases  in  the  price- 
in  effect,  giving  dairy  farmers  a  cor.t-of- 
living  increase  twice  a  year.  At  the  oegln- 
ning  of  1977,  the  support  price  was  $8.26;  by 
1981,  when  Congress  finally  ended  these 
generous  increases,  the  price  was  $13.10.  an 
increase  of  59  percent.  Over  that  same 
period,  the  price  of  a  half-gallon  of  milk  at 
retail  rose  from  atwut  82  cents  to  $1.12— an 
Increase  of  nearly  37  percent. 

Even  though  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
support  price  was  slowed  in  the  1981  farm 
law.  a  surplus  of  milk  will  continue  to  pour 
out  of  the  dairy  farms  for  the  next  few 
years.  In  1982.  about  10  percent  of  all  milk 
produced,  or  nearly  14  billion  pounds,  will 
end  up  as  butter,  powder,  and  cheese  in 
(3ovemment  warehouses.  Taxpayer  will  pay 
more  than  $2-billion  to  buy  these  products. 
In  1977.  by  contrast,  the  Government  pur- 
chased only  6.9  billion  pounds  for  about 
$721 -million. 

2.  The  parity  Index  is  a  poor  measure  on 
which  to  base  the  support  price.  The  parity 
index  was  originally  devel(H>ed  to  track  pro- 
duction costs  for  all  kinds  of  farming.  It 
doesn't  accurately  reflect  production  costs 
for  a  specific  commodity.  For  example, 
while  feed  costs  comprise  about  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  producing  milk,  they  have 
only  a  12  percent  weight  in  the  parity  index. 
In  times  of  low  feed  prices,  such  as  now,  the 
index  overcompensates  dairy  farmers  for 
feed  costs. 

Nor  does  the  index  account  for  productivi- 
ty gains.  Through  the  years,  dairy  farmers 
have  become  increasingly  productive.  In 
1914.  20  million  cows  produced  65  billion 
pounds  of  milk;  in  1980.  half  as  many  cows 
produced  nearly  twice  as  much  milk.  If 
farmers  produce  more  milk  with  fewer  cows, 
their  costs  go  down,  but  this  is  not  reflected 
in  the  parity  index. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  parity  Index  has 
risen  faster  than  dairy  farmers'  expenses. 
From  1974  to  1979  the  cost  of  producing 
milk  rose  by  16.5  percent,  while  the  support 
price  rose  by  over  50  percent.  In  1980.  costs 
rose  8  percent  but  supports  rose  more  than 
14  percent.  « 

REGULATION  BY  THE  STATES 

While  Federal  marketing  orders  regulate 
the  prices  farmers  receive  for  their  milk, 
some  states  go  one  step  further  and  regulate 
the  sale  and  distribution  of  milk  at  whole- 
sale and  at  retail.  Their  aim  is  to  protect  the 
dairy  farmer  by  preventing  price  wars  that 
might  drive  some  wholesalers  or  retailers 
out  of  business,  thus  leaving  farmers  with- 
out enough  outlets  for  their  milk. 

State  regulations  that  set  minimum  prices 
for  wholesalers  and  reUllcrs  directly  pre- 
vent price  wars.  Many  stales  also  have  laws 
preventing  retailers  from  selling  milk  below 
cost.  A  few  states  have  regulations  that 
limit  a  retailer's  choice  of  suppliers,  which 
reduces  potential  competition  among  dis- 
tributors. 

A  few  states.  New  Jersey  for  one.  can  pre- 
vent a  retailer  from  switching  suppliers  if 
money  is  owed  to  the  previous  supplier.  The 
idea  is  to  see  that  processors  get  paid  and 
don't  go  bankrupt,  leaving  dairy  farmers  in 
the  lurch. 

New  York  State  takes  another  route  to 
limit  a  retailers  choice  of  suppliers.  It  li- 
censes dealers  and  processors  who  sell  milk 
to  retailers.  The  licenses  spell  out  where  a 
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supplier  can  aell  milk.  Licenaea  aren't  grant- 
ed to  new  suppliers  In  a  particular  area  if  a 
sUte  agency  decides  that  the  new  supplier 
would  create  destructive  competition  in  an 
area  already  adequately  served. 
iLLBOAL  rmicE-rixnc 

Olven  the  layers  of  regulation  and  the  re- 
strictions they  Impose  on  middlemen,  it's 
not  surprising  that  some  middlemen  have 
carried  the  regulation  to  an  illegal  conclu- 
sion, price-fixing. 

The  very  nature  of  milk  regulation  and  of 
milk  as  a  markeUble  product  fosters  illegal 
business  behavior.  The  standard  areas  of 
business  competition  are  all  but  closed  to 
milk  processors.  They  can't  cut  their  cosu 
in  a  substantial  way  because  raw  milk  ac- 
counts for  60  to  70  percent  of  those  costs— 
and  the  price  they  pay  for  it  is  fUed  by  the 
marketing-order  gyatem.  They  can't  increase 
sales  to  any  great  extent  by  brand  advertis- 
ing because  consumers  know  one  milk  is 
very  much  like  another.  And  processors  face 
what  economists  call  an  inelastic  demand: 
While  consumers  may  shop  carefully  for  the 
lowest  price,  a  low  price  wlU  not  necessarily 
cause  them  to  buy  more  milk. 

Since  per-capita  consumption  is  not  in- 
creasing and  lower  prices  won't  mean  more 
sales,  the  only  way  a  processor  can  increase 
business  is  to  win  customers  from  a  competi- 
tor. If  that  han>ens,  somebody  obviously 
loses.  So  the  Incentive  among  the  middle- 
men is  to  fix  prices  at  a  high  level  and  let 
everyone  win.  And  if  retailers  lower  mUk 
prices  below  those  acceptable  to  processors, 
the  processors  try  to  eliminate  those  low 
prices  by  shutting  off  a  retaUer's  milk 
supply  or  by  harassing  the  retailer  over  de- 
liveries. That,  at  least,  has  happened  in 
some  states  where  price-fixing  has  occurred. 

In  the  last  few  years,  at  least  six  states 
have  obtained  guilty  pleas  or  IndlctmenU 
for  price-fixing  aguinst  milk  processors  or 
have  settled  such  cases  with  consent  judg- 
ments. In  Arizona,  for  example,  the  state  at- 
torney general  obtained  a  $4-million  settle- 
ment from  dairies  and  returned  the  money 
to  some  350.000  households. 

WHAT  IRXDS  TO  BE  DONE 

Dairy  farmers  do  have  legitimate  prob- 
lems Oovemment  can  solve.  Nevertheless, 
it's  time  to  balance  the  farmers'  needs  with 
those  of  consumers.  Here  are  CD's  recom- 
mendations: 

1.  MUk  marketing  orders  should  be  re-ex- 
amined by  a  Congressional  or  Presidential 
commission.  The  system  may  no  longer  be 
necessary.  An  Independent  commission  can 
help  determine  whether  the  system  should 
be  abolished  and  whether  any  of  its  func- 
tions need  to  be  performed  by  others.  The 
USDA  has  previously  reviewed  the  order 
program,  but  department  officials  have  a 
vested  Interest  In  maintaining  it.  Consumer 
Interests  should  be  adequately  represented 
on  any  study  commission. 

2.  Reconstituted  milk  should  be  priced  as 
a  manufactured  product,  not  as  drinking 
mUk.  Reconstituted  mOk  would  then  be  an 
economical  product  for  processors  to  sell. 
That  would  give  consumers  a  cheaper  alter- 
native to  drinking  milk,  and  at  the  same 
time  might  lead  to  lower  prices  for  drinking 
milk  Itself. 

That,  of  course,  is  exactly  what  the  dairy 
industry  fears.  "If  we  destroyed  classified 
pricing  in  certain  areas,  there  would  be  less 
money  going  to  farmers,"  Pat  Healy,  secre- 
tary of  the  National  Milk  Producers  Federa- 
tion, told  CU. 

Indeed,  if  milk  powder  from  Wisconsin 
were  shipped  to  Florida  and  reconstituted 


the  resulting  milk  would  be  cheaper  than 
fresh  milk  from  Florida  cows.  If  consumers 
likad  the  reconstituted  milk.  Florida  farm- 
ers would  have  to  lower  prices  to  stay  com- 
petitive. And  if  Florida  prices  were  lowered. 
pri<  es  everywhere  would  go  down.  The 
USl  >A  estimates  that  consumers  could  save 
as  nuch  as  t3M-million  if  drinking-milk 
pri<  es  everywhere  dropped  as  a  result  of  re- 
clai  lif  ying  reconstituted  milk. 

If  consumers  did  not  like  reconstituted 
milk,  then  the  dairy  industry  would  have 
nothing  to  worry  about.  As  It  is  now.  oon- 
sun  ers  cannot  really  benefit  from  the  tech- 
nol(  gy  that  could  give  them  a  cheaper  prod- 
uct ^hat  may  be  Just  as  good. 

3.:  The  USDA  should  regularly  monitor 
the  premiums  added  to  milk  prices  by  cer- 
tain dairy  cooperatives.  Monitoring  would 
rev^  whether  the  premiunu  are  too  high 
andl  constitute  undue  price  enhancement 
und^r  the  Capper- Volstead  Act,  the  legisla- 
tion that  partially  exempts  co-ops  from  the 
ant^rust  laws.  The  USDA  hasn't  taken  a  se- 
look  at  the  question  of  premiums  since 
id-1970's.  At  that  time.  It  decided  that 
>remium8  were  not  too  high.  During  the 
>r  Administration,  the  USDA  was  going 
itabllsh  an  office  to  monitor  co-ops' 
activities,  but  the  program  never  got 

le  data  on  co-op  premiums  is  collected 
andlcirculated  for  anyone  who  wants  to  see 
it."  aays  Alden  Manchester,  a  dairy  econo- 
mist at  the  department.  "If  it  bumps  along 
at  the  same  level  you've  ahready  concluded 
is  n^t  illegal,  you  don't  make  a  big  produc- 
tion out  of  it."  Such  a  laissez-faire  attitude 
on  Ihe  part  of  the  USDA  Is  little  help  to 
congumers. 

4.  The  index  on  which  price  supports  are 
basad  should  be  changed.  The  1961  farm 
law.  wh'ch  slowed  the  rate  of  increase  in  the 
support  price,  partially  broke  the  link  be- 
tween price  supports  and  parity.  The  legiala- 
tion.sec  specific  support  prices  for  the  next 
few  years  rather  than  relating  those  prices 
to  ti  le  parity  index.  However,  parity  would 
still  be  used  under  certain  conditions. 

11  at  legislation  was  a  step  in  the  right  di- 
rect on,  but  permanent  reform  is  necessary. 
Mill  is  the  only  major  farm  commodity  still 
link  Id  to  the  parity  index:  that  has  the  po- 
tent al  for  giving  price  increases  to  farmers 
thai  far  exceed  the  Increases  in  their  pro- 
duct Ion  costs.  Any  index  used  should  be  re- 
late^  to  the  costs  of  producing  milk,  not  to 
the  costs  of  producing  commodities  in  gen- 
eral. The  support  price  should  not  encour- 
age barmen  to  produce  milk  to  sell  to  the 
Oovemment.  It  should  be  used  to  protect 
farmers  in  bad  years,  not  as  a  means  to  ac- 
cumulate butter  and  cheese. 
In  the  meantime,  we  must  deal  rationally 
'  '  the  surplus  products  the  Oovemment 
has  on  hand.  The  Oovemment  has 
pted  a  formal  program  to  diqxwe  of 
ulk  of  the  surplus  because  some  offi- 
fear  Oovemment  give-aways  will  com- 
wlth  products  sold  by  private  business- 
'0  date,  the  Oovemment  has  allocated 
some  100  million  pounds  of  cheese  to  poor 
peof^le,  but  there's  still  632  million  pounds 
left.,  not  to  mention  the  butter  and  milk 
powder  also  in  storage. 

(C  [7's  West  Coast  office  was  instnunental 
in  a|>taining  the  release  of  the  first  30  mil- 
pounds  of  cheese  that  was  distributed, 
helped  the  state  of  California  develop  a 
for  giving  away  iU  share.  CU  has  peti- 
tion^ the  President  to  develop  a  plan  to 
disti  ibute  all  the  surplus  milk  products.) 

State  laws  setting  minimum  prices  and 
regx  lating  the  relationships  between  whole- 
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salers  a  nd  retailers  are  anticompetitive  and 
should  be  abolished.  The  rationale  for  re- 
taining buch  laws  in  1982  is  quesUonable  at 
best,  in  California,  where  the  minimum- 
pricing  aw  was  abolished,  in  part  because  of 
CU's  efforts,  consumers  saved  some  (90-mil- 
lion  in  !  the  first  year  of  deregulation.  In 
states  t^t  have  no  such  laws,  the  dairy 
farmers  seem  to  be  surviving  nicely. 

6.  State  attorneys  general  should  review 
the  industry  periodically  for  price-fixing 
schemes.  These  have  been  known  to  recur 
long  aftfer  initial  cases  were  settled.  In  New 
York,  ft>r  example,  milk  wholesalers  and 
processors  signed  a  consent  order  as  early  as 
1968  saMng  they  agreed  not  to  fix  prices. 
But  evc^  as  late  as  last  year,  some  of  the 
same  companies  were  again  Involved  in 
price-fixing  conspiracies,  ending  in  several 
criminal  indictments. 

[Fro  n  Business  Week.  June  21. 19821 

Tm  LrvKSTocx  Imdustry's  Oenktic 
RavoLunoN 

The  lorld's  first  test-tube  calf  recently 
celebrat  sd  its  first  birthday  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Pennsylvania.  Now  grown  into  a  bull 
named  yirgil,  the  animal  has  opened  the 
way  for  researchers  to  gain  almost  total  con- 
trol over  the  heredity  of  animals.  Virgil  Is 
Just  onel  milestone  in  a  series  of  recent  de- 
velopmoits  that  are  quietly  revolutionizing 
livestock  production.  Breeders  already  are 
producing  animals  that  grow  faster,  resist 
disease  better,  and  produce  more  meat  or 
milk  thwi  ever  before. 

Many  scientists  are  now  convinced  that 
they  are  on  the  verge  of  producing  custom- 
made  sOperanlmals.  "We  are  entering  the 
era  of  ei  ibryo  engineering,"  says  Thomas  D. 
McCam  n,  president  of  Genetic  Engineering 
Inc.,  a  } brthglenn  (Colo.)  company  special- 
izing in  animal  breeding.  The  revolution  In 
animal  i  enetlcs  should  make  possible  giant 
gains  in  efficiency  in  livestock  production 
and  ma>  well  play  a  major  role  In  feeding  an 
explodirg  world  population.  Such  develop- 
ments si  lould  also  spell  more  prof  lubillty  to 
the  hard-presaed  $760  billion  U.S.  livestock 
industry,  where  low  prices  are  creating  a 
flood  of  red  ink. 

The  nace  of  research  and  development 
currently  Is  accelerating  as  scientists  bring 
to  the  bkmyard  the  potent  technologies  of 
modem  genetics  and  apply  them  to  the  age- 
old  practice  of  animal  husbandry.  "Changes 
that  tock  100  years  are  now  happening  in 
two  moiiths."  declares  Autar  K.  Karihaloo, 
director  of  embryo  transfer  at  Carnation 
Oenetic4  a  division  of  Carnation  Co. 

Farmed  have  been  applying  the  principles 
of  genetics  to  livestock  production  for  only 
the  past  30  years,  but  the  results  already 
are  highly  impressive.  They  have  wrought 
astonish  ng  improvements  in  the  productivi- 
ty of  firming  Just  by  keeping  accurate 
records  m  the  desirable  traiU  of  breeding 
stock  anti  by  switching  to  artificial  Insemi- 
nation. The  U.S.  dairy  herd,  for  example, 
now  nudibers  less  than  half  what  It  was  In 
1950,  yel  it  produces  more  milk. 

Through  artificial  insemination,  a  top 
bull's  gehetic  wealth  can  be  shared  wldely- 
up  to  106,000  cows  can  be  impregnated  each 
year  from  the  sperm  of  one  bull  at  a  price  of 
only  $10' to  $20  each.  Artificial  insemination 
is  a  $1  billion  business  that  now  accounts 
for  100  , percent  of  all  conunercial  turkey 
breedim^  and  for  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
dairy  bn  eding. 

Scientlits  now  believe  they  can  dwarf 
those  in  »«ases  with  such  advanced  genetic 
technolcgies  as  embryo  transfer,  sex  con- 
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trol,  cloning,  and  the  ability  to  manipulate 
the  genes  of  animals  directly.  New  breeding 
technologies  could  push  the  annual  milk 
production  of  one  cow  nearly  45.000  lb.,  up 
from  15,000  lb.  today,  figures  Alan  O. 
Hunter,  a  professor  of  animal  science  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  who  heads  a  five- 
man  team  working  on  cloning  cows.  Such  an 
animal  could  be  as  large  as  an  elephant. 

MAIL-ORDER  STOCK 

Just  as  artificial  insemination  enables  the 
best  genetic  traits  of  male  animals  to  have  a 
speedy  and  broad  impact  on  the  breed,  a 
technology  known  as  embryo  transfer  Is 
now  leveraging  the  optimimi  genetics  of 
female  animals.  Rather  than  having  just 
one  calf  a  year,  a  prize  cow  can  now  produce 
dozens.  "Embryo  transfer  makes  possible  a 
greater  number  of  animals  with  high  genet- 
ic merit,"  says  Richard  E.  Nelson,  special  as- 
sistant at  the  Holstein  Frieslan  Assn.  A 
farmer  with  a  dozen  mediocre  cows,  for  ex- 
ample, can  buy  a  dozen  high-quality  em- 
bryos and  within  a  year  will  have  the  begin- 
nings of  a  top-flight  herd. 

Although  embryo  transfer  is  an  old  con- 
cept—the first  one  was  performed  In  Britain 
in  1800— it  was  only  in  the  past  decade  that 
the  technology  was  refined  sufficiently  for 
commercial  use.  Now  embryo  transfer  is 
growing  rapidly  especially  in  the  dairy  busi- 
ness. About  35,000  calves  will  be  bom  In 
1982  using  this  method,  predicts  George  E. 
Seidel.  director  of  the  embryo  transfer  labo- 
ratory at  Colorado  State  University.  "It's 
getting  to  the  point  that  if  you're  not  using 
transfers,  you're  falling  a  step  behind."  says 
Spencer  Roberts,  vice-president  of  sales  at 
Oranada  Farms,  a  Marquez  (Tex.)  animal 
breeding  company. 

To  initiate  a  transfer,  a  prize  cow  Is  given 
special  hormones  so  that  It  superovulates- 
that  is,  the  ovaries  release  10  to  12  eggs 
rather  than  Just  one  at  a  time.  The  cow  Is 
then  inseminated,  and,  a  week  later,  its 
uterus  Is  flushed,  and  technicians  carefully 
pick  out  the  embryos  from  the  flushing  so- 
lution. Each  embryo  Is  then  implanted  into 
the  uteru-s  "f  another— usually  lower-qual- 
ity—cow.  The  surrogate  mothers  then  give 
birth  to  genetically  superior  offspring. 

Before  embryo  transfer  can  become  as 
pervasive  as  artificial  insemination,  scien- 
tists will  have  to  develop  better  ways  of  pre- 
serving the  embryos.  Although  the  first  suc- 
cess with  freezing  embryos  came  as  recently 
as  1972,  survival  rates  are  still  low  and  com- 
mercial attempts  at  freezing  have  only 
begun  in  the  last  few  years.  Once  this  tech- 
nology is  perfected,  researchers  expect  that 
frozen  embryos  will  be  sold  in  simple  pack- 
aged and  thawed  out  to  be  used,  just  as  the 
semen  of  prize  bulls  is  today.  A  company 
could  build  up  a  stock  of  embryos  and  sell 
them  on  a  catalog  basis. 

SCZIIIC 

The  ability  to  preserve  embryos  Is  expect- 
ed to  expand  an  already  growing  export 
business  in  them  for  U.S.  companies.  The 
Holstein  Frieslan  Assn.  has  already  sold  em- 
bryos to  Hungary,  Spain,  and  Italy.  Carna- 
tion Is  negotiating  to  sell  2.000  frozen  em- 
bryos to  a  North  African  country.  "You  can 
ship  2,000  cows  under  your  airplane  seat," 
comments  Carnation's  Karihaloo. 

Embryo  transfer  will  have  a  major  effect 
on  the  quality  of  livestock  herds  In  develop- 
ing nations,  experts  predict.  Frozen  embryos 
can  be  shipped  more  easily  than  cattle  be- 
cause they  do  not  carry  diseases  or  parasites 
that  could  harm  native  stock.  And  once  the 
embryo  Is  transferred,  "it  receives  immunity 
[to  native  diseases]  from  ite  new  mother," 


says  John  F.  Hasler,  technical  director  at 
Em  Tran  Inc.,  an  Ellzabethtown  (Pa.)  com- 
pany that  transferred  3.500  embryos  last 
year. 

Although  scientists  can  now  mate  selected 
animals  and  hasten  their  impact  on  herds 
by  increasing  the  number  of  offspring  that 
they  produce,  they  are  still  unable  to  pre- 
dict accurately  the  sex  of  those  offspring.  If 
they  could,  it  would  have  a  significant 
impact  on  the  economics  of  livestock  oper- 
ations—for instaiKX,  to  dairy  farmers  who 
want  only  female  offspring.  At  least  20  com- 
panies and  universities  are  working  on  sex- 
determination  techniques  that  would  be 
suitable  for  commercial  use.  "Embryo  trans- 
fer will  take  a  tremendous  spuri  when 
'sexing'  is  available,"  says  Genetic  Engineer- 
ing's McCarron. 

rooLrsoor 
One  promising  new  technique  for  deter- 
mining sex  that  McCarron  and  others  are 
exploring  takes  advantage  of  the  fact  that 
male  embryos  have  a  special  protein— called 
an  HY  antigen— on  their  surface.  Research- 
ers are  developing  antibodies  that  latch  on 
to  this  protein,  which  would  provide  a  fool- 
proof method  for  identifying  the  sex  of  an 
embryo.  Researchers  are  also  looking  for 
ways  to  identify  the  sex  of  sperm,  which 
will  be  more  difficult  to  do  than  Identifying 
the  sex  of  embryos  but  would  have  broader 
applications  and  could  be  less  costly.  "If  you 
could  sell  semen  that  guarantees  a  female, 
every  dairy  farmer  that  walks  and  chews 
giun  will  buy  it."  says  Thomas  Wagner,  an 
Ohio  University  professor  who.  while  on 
sabbatical,  is  working  as  vice-president  for 
research  at  Genetic  Engineering. 

At  least  a  half-dozen  companies  already 
claim  to  sell  semen  that  is  biased  toward  one 
sex  or  the  other,  but  none  of  their  claims  is 
fully  substantiated,  according  to  industry 
experts.  But  scientists  agree  that  full- 
fledged  products  will  emerge  in  the  next  few 
years.  Researchers  are  working  on  a  variety 
of  different  methods  to  separate  sperm— by 
density,  by  electric  charge,  and  by  surface 
proteins.  Genetic  Engineering,  for  example, 
hopes  to  make  use  of  the  fact  that  female- 
producing  sperm  contain  3  percent  more 
DNA,  the  basic  material  of  genetics,  than  do 
male-producing  sperm. 

A  different,  and  somewhat  bizarre,  ap- 
proach to  sex  selection  is  under  develop- 
ment at  Texas  MM.  Nat  M.  Kief fer,  a  pro- 
fessor of  animal  genetics,  is  injecting  female 
fetuses  with  testosterone  and  HY  antigen. 
By  interfering  with  their  sexual  develop- 
ment, Kieffer  hopes  to  produce  animals 
that  are  genetically  female  but  equipped 
with  male  sex  organs.  If  this  hybrid  animal 
is  mated  with  a  female,  the  offspring  will  all 
be  females. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  animal  sclentlsU  Is 
the  ability  to  manipulate  the  very  genes 
themselves.  This  manipulation  has  to  be 
done  outside  the  animal,  however,  so  a  key 
step  toward  that  objective  was  the  ability  to 
fertilize  an  egg  in  a  test  tube.  That  feat. 
which  has  proved  to  be  more  difficult  with 
cattle  than  with  himians,  was  accomplished 
by  the  team  of  University  of  Pennsylvania 
researchers  that  produced  Virgil.  "We're  not 
far  from  the  top  of  the  hill  for  animal  appli- 
cations," maintains  Benjamin  G.  Brackett. 
professor  of  animal  reproduction  and  re- 
aearch  who  headed  the  effort  at  the  univer- 
sity's School  of  Veterinary  Medicine. 

Placing  two  embryos  into  a  surrogate 
mother  that  would  normally  bear  just  one 
offspring  is  now  routine,  but  an  important 
technique  now  being  perfected  will  split  a 
single  embryo  into  many  identical  twins.  Re- 


searchers typically  wait  until  an  embryo 
grows  to  60  or  80  cells,  and  then  spUt  it  Into 
two  or  more  pieces.  Those  pieces  can  be  split 
In  tum  as  they  grow  and  then  Inserted  into 
surrogate  mothers.  So  far,  scientists  have 
succeeded  in  experiments  with  cows,  sheep, 
and  mice. 

Researchers  also  are  trying  to  leam  how 
to  raise  unfertilized  eggs  in  a  test  tube.  At 
Colorado  University,  researcher  Jonathan 
Van  Blerkom  is  working  on  the  maturation 
of  eggs  from  mice  and  cows.  He  hopes  to  use 
the  technology  to  salvage  eggs  from  old  ani- 
mals that  are  no  longer  able  to  ovulate— or 
even  from  dead  animals.  Alternatively,  sci- 
entists might  someday  be  able  to  remove  an 
animal's  ovary  at  birth  and  mature  the  hun- 
dreds of  eggs  In  the  laboratory. 

Embryologlsts  working  on  test-tube  repro- 
duction are  not  only  substituting  for  nature. 
They  are  also  modifying  animals  in  ways 
not  possible  with  natural  selection.  "We 
might  realistically  expect  the  development 
of  breeds  of  cattle  not  previoualy  known." 
says  Brackett  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Researchers  at  Britain's  Cambridge 
University  have  joined  an  embryo  and  an 
unfertilized  egg  to  create  a  mouse  with 
three  parents.  And  at  Jackson  Laboratory  in 
Bar  Hartwr.  Maine,  researcher  Peter  C. 
Hoppe  has  created  mice  with  no  fathers.  To 
do  that,  he  fertilized  a  mouse  egg  and  then 
carefully  plucked  out  the  genetic  material 
contributed  by  the  sperm.  Colorado  State's 
Seidel  Is  taking  the  opposite  approach.  He  is 
fertilizing  an  egg  with  two  sperm  snd  then 
removing  the  egg's  genetic  material.  "We 
know  more  about  bulls  than  cows.  If  we 
cross  two  bulls,  we  know  what  we're  get- 
ting," he  says. 

Other  researchers  are  trying  to  produce 
perfect  clones— single-parent  animals  that 
are  genetically  identical  to  their  lone  par- 
ents—because cloning  would  be  the  perfect 
way  to  perpetuate  the  genetics  of  superior 
animals.  Researchers  have  already  succeed- 
ed with  frogs  and  fish. 

Of  all  the  new  test-tube  techniques,  the 
most  powerful  Is  probably  gene  transfer. 
With  this  technology,  researchers  can  rede- 
sign an  animal's  genetic  makeup,  taking 
away  undesirable  traits  and  adding  new 
ones.  By  inserting  extra  genes,  researchers 
could  create  new  supercows  that  produce 
much  more  milk  or  fight  disease  more  effec- 
tively. Until  recently,  sbch  ideas  were  in  the 
realm  of  science  fiction.  "Two  years  ago, 
only  5  percent  of  the  scientific  community 
thought  it  was  feasible.  Now  the  majority 
are  believers."  says  Ohio  University's 
Wagner,  a  pioneer  in  gene-transfer  technol- 
ogy. 

Wagner  has  teamed  up  with  Jackson  Lab's 
Hoppe  to  succeed  in  placing  a  rabbit  hemo- 
globin gene  In  a  mouse  embryo.  The  result- 
ing mouse  Is  now  producing  tiny  amounts  of 
rabbit  hemoglobin.  Now  Wagner,  as  well  as 
others,  is  trying  to  put  the  genes  that  con- 
trol growth  in  cows  into  mice.  "It's  not  only 
conceivable— It's  probable  that  genes  will  be 
Incorporated  Into  economically  Important 
animals.  I  wouldn't  be  surprised  to  see 
within  two  years  a  cow  or  sow  or  sheep  with 
new  genes,"  says  Ralph  L.  Brinster.  a  pro- 
fessor of  reproductive  physiology  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania's  School  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 

coMMUiciAL  mracT 

Gene-transfer  technology  is  still  quite 
crude,  however.  Researchers  use  special 
micro-injection  instruments  to  insert  copies 
of  the  target  gene  into  a  fertilized  animal 
egg.  and  then  they  hope  that  the  new  genes 
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are  incorporated  Into  the  animal's  cells.  Re- 
aearchers  at  Oenentech  Inc.  In  South  San 
FYincisco  have  succeeded  in  placing  a 
human  insulin  gene  into  a  mouse  cell— but 
the  gene  takes  hold  only  once  in  every  80  at- 
tempts. 

Advances  are  coming  regularly  and  rapid- 
ly now.  though  most  of  the  current  gene 
work  is  still  in  the  early  experimental 
stages.  And  although  scientists  will  argue 
about  Just  when  various  techniques  will 
begin  to  have  a  commercial  impact,  few 
doubt  that  vast  changes  In  animal  breeding 
are  on  the  horizon.  Comments  Carnation's 
Karihaloo:  "It  boggles  my  mind  to  think 
what  dairy  cows  will  look  like  in  25  years." 

(From  Hoard's  Dairyman,  F«b.  25, 1982] 

Growth  HoRMom  Could  Lrad  To  Ormifc 

McitK  Milk  Per  Cow 

CORNELL  SCIENTISTS  COT  10  TO  40  PERCEWT 
BOOSTS  IN  PRODUCTION  BY  ADMINISTERING  A 
NATURAL  HORMONE  TO  COWS  PRBSH  60  TO  100 
DATS 

For  information  about  bovine  growth  hor- 
mone, we  interviewed  Dale  E.  Bauman,  a 
nutritional  biochemist  at  Cornell  Universi- 
ty, Ithaca.  N.Y..  who  has  been  conducting 
research  on  this  compound  for  two  years. 
He  has  been  assisted  by  Colin  J.  Peel,  a 
graduate  research  aasistant;  and  Ronald  C. 
Oorewit,  a  lactational  physiologist. 

Describe  your  growth  hormone  research. 

We  have  been  administering  bovine 
growth  hormone  to  typical  dairy  cows  at  dif- 
ferent levels  of  production  and  in  different 
stages  of  lactation.  Our  dosage  is  Just  44 
milligrams  (less  than  1/500  of  an  ounce)  of 
the  compound  per  cow  per  day.  The  result 
has  been  that  cows  have  given  significantly 
more  milk.  We  are  getting  increases  of  10  to 
40  percent 

Where  does  growth  hormone  come  from? 

First,  growth  hormone  is  a  large  protein 
secreted  by  the  pituitary  gland  which  is  lo- 
cated at  the  base  of  the  cow's  brain.  It  is  a 
key  regulator  of  growth  in  growing  animals. 
The  hormone  we  have  used  is  purified  from 
the  pituitary  glands  of  slaughtered  cows. 
Only  a  few  milligrams  of  hormones  are  ob- 
tained from  each  pituitary.  Thus,  all  of  our 
studies  have  lasted  only  10  to  14  days.  The 
hormone  used  for  a  single  experiment  would 
require  pituitary  glands  from  several  thou- 
sand cows. 

How  did  you  get  started  with  this  re- 
search? 

For  some  time,  we  have  known  that  cer- 
tain cows  were  much  more  efficient  milk 
producers  than  others.  For  example,  take 
Beecher  Arlinda  Ellen,  the  world  record  cow 
that  averaged  153  pounds  a  day  for  365 
days.  Compared  to  other  cows,  she  made 
much  better  use  of  the  feed  she  ate. 

We  have  been  Interested  in  cows'  ability  to 
direct  nutrients  to  the  appropriate  tissue  in 
their  bodies  for  either  milk  or  fat  produc- 
tion. Our  goal  is  to  learn  about  what  deter- 
mines which  nutrients  go  where.  Also,  previ- 
ous research  has  shown  that  dally  injections 
of  pituitary  extract  caused  low-producing 
cows  to  milk  more. 

What  has  been  the  effect  on  production? 

Using  cows  that  had  been  fresh  about  60 
to  100  days,  we  found  that  daily  injections 
of  growth  hormone  resulted  in  10  to  40  per- 
cent boosts  in  milk  production.  Some  of 
these  cows  were  milking  as  much  as  60  to  80 
pounds  to  begin  with.  The  rise  begins  within 
one  or  two  days  after  the  first  injection  and 
production  returns  to  normal  within  a  few 
days  following  the  last  injection. 


'erall.  there  was  about  a  20  percent  rise 
in  ^he  amount  of  milk  energy  produced. 
Prdtein  yield  Jumps  5  top  20  percent. 
□Id  the  cows  eat  more? 
Ny>,  this  is  the  remarkable  thing.  We  have 
imnroved  production  significantly  without 
causing  the  cows  to  eat  any  more.  In  one 
stu^y.  we  measured  digestibility  of  the  feed 
and  found  that  it  was  not  affected  by 
growth  hormone.  In  other  studies  we  found 
that  supplying  additional  glucose  (energy) 
and  protein  did  not  cause  a  still  higher  re- 
sp<^ise.  It  looks  like  growth  hormone  im- 
proves the  efficiency  at  which  absorbed  nu- 
trients are  used  for  milk  production  or  in- 
creases the  mobilization  of  body  reserves  so 
thai  more  nutrients  are  made  available  for 
milf  production. 

D^  stage  of  lactation  affect  results? 

in  one  study,  we  injected  cows  for  about 
two!  weeks,  starting  at  81  days  after  calving 
andj  then  treated  the  same  cows  again  start- 
ing at  244  days  after  calving.  The  percent- 
age increases  in  yield  of  milk  ai\d  milk  com- 
ponents were  much  greater  among  the  cows 
whai  they  were  in  late  lactation  (30  to  40 
percent).  However,  the  actual  amounts  of 
the  increases  were  about  the  same  during 
both  stages. 

What  about  the  effects  on  body  weight 
and, condition? 

kuse  our  treatments  lasted  for  only  10- 
i-day  periods,  we  don't  know  what  the 
term  effects  of  administering  growth 
lone  will  be.  Obviously,  we  need  to 
what  would  happen  if  we  kept  cows  on 
h  hormone  for  a  longer  time.  Unfortu- 
nately, current  supplies  of  the  hormone  are 
not  sufficient  to  permit  us  to  do  this  kind  of 
an  experiment.  Previous  studies  by  other  re- 
searchers involving  lower  producing  cows 
giv^  daily  growth  hormone  injections  for 
10  to  12  weeks  showed  that  the  milk  re- 
spoose  to  growth  hormone  lasted  through- 
out the  treatment.  There  were  no  unusual 
chajftges  in  body  weight. 

Would  growth  hormone  have  to  be  inject- 
ed dkUy? 

N9t  necessarily.  To  check  this  we  conduct- 
ed one  10-day  trial  in  which  we  tried  three 
difftrent  ways  of  administering  the  growth 
hormone.  One  method  Involved  one  shot  of 
growth  hormone  under  the  skin  each  day. 
In  the  second  method,  cows  were  given  the 
horiione  Intravenously  six  times  a  day  and 
the  ithird  way  was  a  continual  under-the- 
skin  infusion  throughout  the  day. 

AO  three  methods  Involved  the  same 
amount  of  growth  hormone.  The  "injec- 
tion '  treatment  represented  the  same  pat- 
tern we  had  used  In  our  previous  studies. 
The  continuous  infusion  results  in  a  con- 
stat t  blood  level  of  growth  hormone  that 
migl  It  resemble  what  you  would  get  from  an 
imi^ant.  Normally,  the  release  of  growth 
hon  lone  from  the  pituitary  gland  occurs  In 
perifidic  pulses  and  this  was  mimicked  to 
somf  extent  by  the  pulse  treatment. 

CDanges  in  milk  yield  and  milk  composi- 
tion were  similu-  for  all  three  methods.  We 
conduded  that  it  is  the  amount  of  hormone 
givefi  each  day  that  is  most  important 
ratner  than  how  it  Is  given. 

Haw  does  bovine  growth  hormone  work? 

Wk  don't  know  precisely.  It  yems  likely 
that  growth  hormone  acts  In  two  ways. 
Pirsi,  the  injected  growth  hormone  may  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  improve  the  ability  of 
the  udder  to  synthesize  milk.  Secondly, 
other  body  tissues  must  be  affected  so  that 
more  nutrients  are  available  to  the  udder 
for  1  nilk  production.  Perhaps  fat  tissue  me- 
tabc  llsm  Is  affected  by  the  hormone  so  that 
rate  i  of  body  fat  synthesis  are  lower  and 
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more  fn  is  mobilized  into  the  bloodstream 
for  production  of  milk  fat. 

We  ai  e  continuing  our  efforts  to  find  out 
exactly  tow  the  growth  hormone  does  work. 
Right  now  we  are  working  with  the  USDA 
Energy  MeUbolism  Unit  in  Beltsvllle.  To- 
gether we  hope  to  get  a  handle  on  total 
energy  balance  and  use  radioactive  tracers 
to  evalukte  the  metabolism  of  key  nutrients. 

Couldj  developments  in  genetic  engineer- 
ing lead  to  a  lower  cost  supply  of  growth 
hormone? 

Receni  developments  in  the  recombinant- 
DNA  fidd  make  this  a  possibility.  Scientists 
have  sintheslaed  growth  hormone  using 
bacteria]  equipped  with  the  hormone-pro- 
ducing igenes  from  cows.  This  synthetic 
lormone  should  be  available  for  ex- 
use  before  too  long. 
ire  companies  now  working  on  this 
lent? 
.  of  the  tremendous  potential  to 
Improvel  productive  efficiency  during  lacu- 
tion  and  growth,  more  than  a  doEen  compa- 
nies haire  made  major  financial  commit- 
ments iA  this  area.  Their  efforts  include  use 
of  genetic  engineering  for  the  bacterial  pro- 
duction pf  cow  growth  hormone  or  Identifi- 
cation or  compounds  which  would  stimulate 
product^n  of  the  hormone  by  the  animal's 
own  pituitary  gland. 

Whatjnust  be  accomplished  In  the  way  of 
researcn  and  approval  before  growth  hor- 
mone mkht  be  used  commercially? 

Stfverd  years  of  research  will  be  needed 
before  Food  and  Drug  Administration  would 
approve  the  hormone  for  commercial  use. 
We  need  long-term  studies  to  determine  the 
effect  of  growth  hormone  on  the  animal 
and  the{  safety  of  the  meat  and  milk  for 
human  ^nsumption.  So  far  we  have  noted 
no  ill  effect  on  animals  during  our  short- 
term  stvdies.  but  the  long-term  effects  on 
milk  prMuction,  reproductive  performance 
and  anidial  health  are  not  known. 

What  I  Is  a  realistic  estimate  of  when 
growth  hormone  might  be  used  on  dairy 
farms? 

Typic^y,  It  takes  from  5  to  10  years  to 
conduct  the  necessary  studies  to  obtain 
Food  anfl  Drug  Administration  approval. 

Will  you  be  looking  at  other  ways  of  rais- 
ing the  >lood  level  of  growth  hormones  be- 
sides adi  olnlsterlng  it  to  the  animals  direct- 
ly? Is  tiere  a  relationship  between  the  re- 
sponse ^rith  growth  hormone  and  the  re- 
sponse t  ut  other  researchers  have  observed 
by  contiDlllng  the  amount  of  light  that  ani- 
mals are  exposed  to? 

Many  pt>up>  of  dairy  scientists  are  trying 
to  identify  ways  to  increase  blood  concen- 
trations of  growth  hormone.  It  does  not 
seem  to  be  involved  In  the  light  response, 
but  we  uonder  if  changes  in  other  environ- 
mental factors  or  management  practices 
might  alter  circulating  growth  hormone 
levels. 

We  aU>  are  interested  In  how  growth  hor- 
mone differs  between  high-  and  low-produc- 
ing cows  and  whether  it  could  become  a  part 
of  the  g^tlc  selection  system. 

How  <ft>  you  Justify  this  type  of  research 
in  view  df  our  current  milk  surplus? 

Essentially,  all  animal  science  research  re- 
sults th«t  have  been  implemented  by  dairy 
farmers  .have  been  an  attempt  to  improve 
how  efficiently  milk  is  produced.  Growth 
dramatically  improves  the  effl- 
mllk  production  so  it  is  consistent 
with  Ion  (-standing  research  goals. 

Ixwklrig  ahead,  the  world  population 
could  dduble  in  the  next  40  years.  If  so. 
mankind  will  have  to  produce  as  much  food 
during  the  next  40  years  as  we  have  pro- 
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duced  In  all  of  previous  history.  It  will  be 
imperative  that  we  improve  the  efficiency  of 
food  production  from  plants  and  animals. 

By  Mr.  KENNEDY: 
S.  2666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  of  1978  and  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide 
employee  protection  for  employees  of 
certain  air  carriers:  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  Science,  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

AIR  CARRIER  EMPLOYEES  PROTECTION  ACT  OF 
19S3 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Bfr.  President.  I  am 
today  introducing  legislation  which 
will  restructure  the  labor  protective 
provisions  of  the  Airline  Deregxilation 
Act  to  insure  prompt  adjudication  of 
claims:  and  provide  continued  protec- 
tion for  employees  in  future  airline 
merger  cases  by  codifying  the  CAB's 
Allegheny /Mohawk  merger  employee 
protection  provisions. 

When  the  Airline  Deregulation  Act 
was  enacted  in  1978,  Congress  recog- 
nized that  it  had  a  duty  to  provide 
protection  for  employees  of  previously 
regulated  carriers  who  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  as  a  result  of  deregu- 
lation. We  therefore  included  exten- 
sive labor  protective  provisions  in  the 
act  similar  to  those  afforded  displaced 
and  furloughed  employees  in  indus- 
tries which  Congress  had  previously 
deregulated. 

It  is  now  4  years  since  the  Airline 
Deregulation  Act  when  into  effect. 
Many  thousands  of  airline  employees 
are  without  work  today,  but  not  one 
has  received  any  of  the  protection 
Congress  intended  to  provide  because 
serious  procedural  impediments  in  the 
current  law  have  prevented  employee 
claims  from  being  fairly  and  promptly 
adjudicated. 

In  fact,  despite  repeated  efforts  by 
employees  and  employee  organiza- 
tions, the  Department  of  Labor  has 
still  not  issued  regulations  implement- 
ing the  general  provisions  of  the  act 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
any  action  will  be  taken  unless  we  re- 
quire the  Department  to  do  so. 

Since  Congress  believed  that  the 
benefits  of  deregulation  shoud  not  be 
paid  for  by  airline  employees  and  their 
families,  I  believe  we  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  act  now  to  correct  the  proce- 
dural impediments  in  the  current  law 
and  to  provide  funding  to  make  those 
protections  meaningful. 

The  bUl  takes  a  number  of  steps  to 
insure  that  prompt  action  will  be 
taken  by  those  executive  branch  agen- 
cies with  responsibility  to  carry  out 
the  labor  protective  provisions  of  the 
act. 

First,  responsibility  to  determine  the 
cause  of  dislocation  is  transferred 
from  the  CAB  to  the  Department  of 
Transportation  and  strict  time  dead- 
lines are  imposed  on  DOT  to  make 
such  determinations  and  on  the  De- 
patment  of  Labor  to  determine  benefit 
levels. 


The  Secretary  of  Labor  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  protective  regulations 
within  150  days  of  enactment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  and  Department  of  Transporta- 
tion would  be  required  to  process  indi- 
vidual applications  within  60  days  or 
the  application  would  be  deemed 
granted. 

In  addition  the  Court  of  Claims  is 
given  authority  to  review  agency  de- 
terminations. In  view  of  failure  of  the 
executive  branch  to  act  in  the  past, 
review  of  agency  determinations  in  a 
neutral  forum  is  necessary  to  protect 
against  the  arbitrary  denial  of  bene- 
fits. I  believe  the  time  deadlines  im- 
posed by  this  legislation  guarantee 
prompt  consideration  and  action  by 
the  responsible  executive  branch  agen- 
cies and  insures  fair  treatment  of  em- 
ployee claims. 

Under  current  law.  IVt  percent  of  a 
carrier's  employees  must  be  deprived 
of  employment  in  a  12-month  period 
before  the  protective  provisions  can  be 
activated  for  employees  on  that  air- 
line. 

This  provision  serves  no  purpose 
other  than  to  deprive  employees  of 
the  protection  Congress  intended  to 
provide.  Once  it  has  been  established 
that  an  employee  has  lost  his  Job  as  a 
result  of  deregulation  he  should  re- 
ceive the  benefits  of  the  act's  labor 
protective  provisions  regardless  of  how 
many  other  employees  on  that  airline 
have  been  similarly  affected. 

Accordingly  the  bill  eliminates  the 
7V4  percent  trigger  so  that  an  employ- 
ee who  has  lost  his  Job  due  to  deregu- 
lation will  not  be  deprived  of  the  pro- 
tection to  which  he  is  entitled  because 
of  an  arbitrary  trigger. 

The  bill  also  extends  the  first  right 
of  hire  requirement  In  the  current  law 
to  any  carrier  holding  a  certification 
on  the  date  of  enactment  of  these 
amendments. 

Under  this  provision  carriers  who 
have  been  certified  since  1978  would 
also  be  required  to  hire  employees  who 
have  lost  their  Jobs  due  to  deregula- 
tion. These  carriers  have  been  the 
principal  beneficiaries  of  deregulation 
and  it  is  only  fair  and  equlUble  that 
they  share  In  the  effort  to  mitigate 
the  effects  of  competition  through  the 
new  employment  they  provide. 

In  addition,  the  biU  will  continue 
protection  for  employees  affected  by 
future  airline  mergers  by  codifying  the 
CAB'S  AUegheny /Mohawk  merger  em- 
ployee protection  provisions. 

For  over  30  years  the  CivU  Aeronau- 
tics Board  consistently  imposed  pro- 
tective conditions  virtually  identical  to 
Allegheny/Mohawk  in  every  merger 
case  to  come  before  it.  However,  with 
the  transfer  of  Jurisdiction  over  airline 
mergers  to  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  1982.  and  sunset  of  CAB  in  1985 
these  employee  protections  will  cease 
unless  the  rules  are  codified.  Merger 
protection  provisions  have  worked  well 


and  have  been  regarded  as  fair  and 
woiluible  by  all  interested  parties. 
Since  there  will  imdoubtedly  be  more 
merger  activity  in  the  airline  industry 
in  the  years  ahead,  the  application  of 
the  rules  should  be  extended. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  report  on 
the  Airline  Deregulation  Act  states: 

*  *  *  Congress,  on  behalf  of  the  American 
people,  must  insure  that  the  benefits  to  the 
public  which  result  from  Its  decision  to  alter 
substantially  the  regulation  for  air  trans- 
portation are  not  paid  for  by  a  minority— 
the  airline  employees  and  their  families 
who  have  relied  on  the  present  system  *  *  *. 

Congress,  (in  the  past)  having  acted  to 
prevent  the  normal  free  market  evaluation 
of  the  industry,  now  has  a  duty  to  the  in- 
dustry and  Its  employees  which  would  not 
exist  if  such  action  had  not  been  taken. 
(Report  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. Science  and  Transportation  on  S. 
2493.  95-631  Feb.  6. 1978,  pp.  114-115.) 

This  legislation  is  not  only  consist- 
ent with  that  report:  it  is  clear  from 
the  record  of  the  last  4  years  that  it 
must  be  enacted  if  our  intention  is  to 
be  carried  out. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  In  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2666 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hovae  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Air  Carrier  Em- 
ployees Protection  Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  Section  43  of  the  Airline  Deregula- 
tion Act  of  1978  (49  U.S.C.  1552)  is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (aMD— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts,":  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  last  sentence: 

(2)  in  subsection  (bKl>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ".  subject  to  such 
amounts  as  are  provided  in  appropriation 
Acts.":  « 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Each  monthly 
assistance  payment  shall  be  in  an  amount 
equal  to  the  average  monthly  compensation 
received  by  any  such  eligible  protected  em- 
ployee over  the  previous  year,  but  no  such 
payment  shall  exceed  a  maximum  of  81 JOO 
per  month.";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  in  the  last  sentence 
"unemployment  compensation"  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "benefit  under  Federal  or 
SUte  law  relating  to  unemployment  com- 
pensation, food  stamps,  public  assistance,  or 
welfare  programs": 

(3)  In  subsection  (c)  by  striking  out  ".  sub- 
ject to  such  amounU  as  are  provided  in  ap- 
propriation acu."  in  each  place  it  appears: 

(4)  in  subsection  (dKl>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  "Is 
subject  to  regulation  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics Board"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ". 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Air 
Carrier  Employees  Protection  Act  of  1982. 
had  held  a  certificate  issued  under  section 
401  of  the  Federal  AvUtion  Act  of  1958  (49 
U.S.C.  1371)  or  had  been  exempted  from 
such  section  by  section  416(b)  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1386),"; 
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(B)  by  Inserting  in  the  first  sentence,  im- 
mediately after  "first  right  of  hire"  and 
words  "on  a  regional  basis"; 

(C)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"hiring  additional  employees"  and  words  "in 
the  regional  area  of  any  eligible  protected 
employee,"; 

(D)  by  striking  out  before  the  period  in 
the  first  sentence  'such  date  of  enactment" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  Air  Carrier  Employees  Pro- 
tection Act  of  1982":  and 

(E)  by  inserting  before  the  period  at  the 
end  of  the  third  sentence  ";  except  that 
such  seniority  and  recall  rights  shall  not 
apply  to  flight  deck  operating  crew  mem- 
bers."; 

(5)  in  subKcUon  (dH2)— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  after 
"publish"  the  words  "on  a  regional  basis"; 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  before  the  period  in  the 
first  sentence  "(49  U.8.C.  1371)  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Air  Carrier  Em- 
ployees Protection  Act  of  1982"; 

(6)  in  subsection  (d)  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph  (4)  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(4)  If  any  carrier  fails  to  comply  with  the 
duties  and  obligations  set  forth  in  this  sub- 
section, the  United  States  District  Court  for 
any  district  wherein  such  air  carrier  does 
business,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
to  enforce  the  duties  and  obligations  wheth- 
er by  writ  of  injunction  or  other  process. 
The  Attorney  Oeneral.  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  or  any  person  aggrieved  by  such  fail- 
ure may  bring  an  action.": 

(7)  in  subsection  (fKl)  by  amending  it  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  Within  180  days  of  the  enactment  of 
the  Air  Carrier  Employees  Protection  Act  of 
1982,  the  Secretary  shall  issue  rules  for  the 
necessary  administration  of  this  section.": 

(8)  in  subsection  (fH3)  by  amending  it  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  may  issue,  amend,  or 
repeal  any  rules  in  the  administration  of 
this  section."; 

(9)  in  subsection  (g>— 

(A)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence 
before  "All  payments  under  this  section" 
the  paragraph  designation  "(1)";  and 

(B)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraphs: 

"(2)  The  Secretary  shall  promptly  pay  all 
payments  and  perform  all  services  provided 
by  this  section.  The  Secretary  may  not  dele- 
gate any  part  of  the  administration  of  this 
section  to  any  State  or  local  agency. 

"(3)  Any  application  for  payment  under 
the  provisions  of  this  section  which  is  not 
denied  within  60  days  after  filing  with  the 
Secretary,  shall  be  deemed  granted,  regard- 
leas  of  whether  the  Secretary  of  Transpor- 
tation has  made  a  determination  concerning 
a  qualifying  dislocation. 

"(4)  Within  130  days  after  denial  by  the 
Secretary  of  any  application  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  applicant  may  petition  the  United 
States  Court  of  Claims,  which  shall  have  Ju- 
risdiction to  make  all  determinations  (in- 
cluding those  initially  required  to  be  made 
under  this  section  by  the  Secretaries  of 
lAbor  and  of  Transportation)  necessary  for 
final  decision  and  payment  upon  such  appli- 
cations.  All  such  deteminations  will  be  made 
de  novo."; 

(10)  in  subsection  (hKl)  by  amending  it  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(1)  The  term  -"protected  employee" 
means  a  person  who  has  been  employed  for 
at  least  four  years  by— 

"(A)  an  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
Issued  under  section  401   of  the  Federal 


Aviatio  >  Act  of  1958  as  of  October  24.  1978. 
for  the  purpose  of  such  employee  receiving 
any  pa  rment  benefit  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion; aiil 

"(B)  ^n  air  carrier  holding  a  certificate 
issued  under  section  401  of  the  Federal 
Aviatioti  Act  of  1958  as  of  the  date  of  enact- 
ment <rf  the  Air  Carrier  Employees  Protec- 
tion Adt  of  1982.  for  the  purposes  of  such 
employee  receiving  any  benefit,  other  than 
a  payment  benefit,  pursuant  to  this  section. 

"The^rm  "protected  employee"  shall  not 
include'  any  members  of  the  board  of  direc- 
tors or  Officers  of  a  corporation.". 

(11)  ki  subsection  (h)  by  inserting  after 
the  fira^  paragraph,  the  following  new  para- 
graph: I 

"(2)  tne  term  "eligible  protected  employ- 
ee" megns  a  protected  employee  who.  on  ac- 
count df  a  qualifying  dislocation,  has  lieen 
deprived  of  employment  or  has  been  ad- 
versely affected  with  respect  to  his  compen- 
sation.'*; 

(12)  In  subsection  (h)  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  paragraphs  (3) 
and  (4);  respectively; 

(13)  m  subsection  (hK2>.  as  redesignated 
as  subs(ktion  (nK3)  by  section  (2K12)  of  this 
Act—    I 

(A)  tabr  striking  out  "major  contraction" 
and  substituting  in  lieu  thereof  "change  in 
operations,  services,  or  facilities"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "Airline  Deregulation 
Act  of  1978.  the  major  cause"  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "Air  Carrier  Employees  Pro- 
tection! Act  of  1982,  a  contributing  cause": 
and       I 

(C)  b^  striking  "Civil  Aeronautics  Board" 
before  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  sentence 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Secretary  of 
Transportation":  and 

(14)  ^y  striking  out  subsection  (hH4)  de- 
fining the  term  "major  contraction". 

Sec.  a.  Section  408  of  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1373)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection: 

!  "PRoncnoN  or  cmployiss 

"(gK|)  In  the  case  of  any  transaction  to 
which  this  subsection  applies,  it  shall  be  the 
duty  of  each  psirty  to  provide  a  fair  and  eq- 
uitable arrangement  for  the  integration  of 
work  forces  and  the  protection  of  the  inter- 
ests of  employees  of  the  air  carriers  involved 
which  is  at  least  as  protective  of  and  benefi- 
cial to  such  interests  as  the  conditions  im- 
posed by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  in 
CAB  Order  72-4-31,  commonly  known  as 
the  Allegheny-Mohawk  conditions.  No 
transaction  shall  take  effect  until  at  least 
forty-fiare  days  after  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
has  certified  that  such  arrangement  is  at 
least  as  protective  of  and  beneficial  to  the 
interests  of  such  employees  and  such  condi- 
tions. fTotwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  an  agreement  pertaining  to 
the  protection  of  the  interests  of  such  em- 
ployees may  be  entered  into  by  any  air  car- 
rier or  air  carriers  and  the  duly  authorized 
repres«itatlve  or  representatives  of  the  em- 
ployees of  such  air  carrier  or  air  carriers. 

"(2)  This  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
consoliflation,  merger,  purchase,  lease,  oper- 
ating contract,  acquisition  of  control,  or 
other  transaction  specified  in  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section  in  any  case  in  which  two  or 
more  air  carriers  are  involved. 

"(3)  ^n  no  event  shall  the  Secretary  of 
Transdortation  or  any  officer  or  employee 
of  the  Department  of  Transportation  be  re- 
quired to  act  as  an  arbitrator  in  settling  any 
disputes  arising  out  of  any  arrangement  or 
agreement  under  this  section. 

"(4)  If  any  party  fails  to  comply  with  the 
duties, imposed  by  this  section,  the  United 
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states  distr  ct  court  for  any  district  wherein 
a  party  to  the  transaction  does  business 
shall  have  jurisdiction  of  actions  to  enforce 
such  duties,  by  writ  or  injunction  imposing 
such  conditions  or  other  process.  The  Attor- 
ney Oeneral,  the  Secretvy  of  Labor,  or  any 
person  aggrieved  by  such  failure  (including 
a  labor  organization  representative  of  such 
person)  ma:^  bring  such  an  action.". 

at  portion  of  the  table  of  con- 

led  in  the  first  section  of  the 

tion  Act  of  1958  which  appears 

ling  "Sec.  408.  Consolidation. 

acquisition    of    control."    is 

adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 

g)  Protection  of  employee.".* 
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By  Hx.  HEINZ: 
S.  2667.  A  bill  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  enhance  the 
quality  of  care  for  veterans  in  inedi(»l 
facilities  operated  by  the  Veterans' 
Admlnistntion  by  insuring  the  provi- 
sion of  suqh  (»re  and  necessary  related 
services  b^  Federal  employees:  to  the 
Committed  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 

IrrriRAMS  HKALTH  CAU 

•  Mr.  HBINZ.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
today  to  introduce  legislation  to  pre- 
serve our  I  veterans'  health  care.  The 
men  and  women  who  have  sacrificed 
to  defend  pur  great  Nation  deserve  the 
finest  health  care  this  country  can 
provide.  Any  attempt  to  weaken  the 
integrity  n  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion healtpi  care  system  must  be  ada- 
mantly relisted. 

I  am  concerned  by  a  recent  proposal 
put  forthi  by  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and 'Budget  which  leads  directly 
toward  the  eventual  contracting  out  of 
many  services  presently  provided  by 
the  Veteaans'  Administration.  These 
services  a«e  provided  with  the  care  and 
expertise  pf  dedicated  doctors,  nurses. 
;rs  who  know  the  special 
of  veterans.  Contracting 
ices  to  diverse  and  inexperi- 
^utions  would  certainly  lead 
level  of  care  for  our  veter- 
mention  Jeopardizing  the 
iousands  of  devoted  employ- 
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ees.  and  the  inefficient  use  of  millions 

of  taxpayer  dollars. 

In  1983,  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion is  exfiected  to  accommodate  over 
18  millioii  outpatient  medical  and 
dental  visits  and  to  provide  services  to 
over  1.3  million  patients  in  hospitals 
and  outpttient  clinics.  The  illnesses 
our  Nation's  veterans  suffer  from  re- 
quire patience,  acceptance,  and  empa- 
thy. Thisj  level  of  caring  will  simply 
not  l>e  aviilable  if  contractors  with  no 
prior  spemal  interest  in  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministratk>n  patients  are  allowed  to 
replace  VA  employees  and  volunteers. 

Mr.  Prttident.  the  delivery  of  veter- 
ans' health  care  will  become  more 
complex  m  the  future,  particularly  as 
the  populjation  of  our  elderly  veterans 
continuesj  to  grow.  Recent  estimates 
show  that  the  number  of  veterans  over 
65  years  old  will  grow  from  3  to  8  mil- 
lion by  1)995.  These  elderly  veterans 
need  spe<  ial  care,  and  I,  for  one.  do 


not  believe  that  the  answer  for  these 
veterans  lies  in  shipping  them  out  to 
other  medical  facilities  under  some 
type  of  voucher  system. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  sure  that  you 
and  my  distinguished  colleagues  are 
also  well  aware  that  our  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration hospitals  are  more  than 
just  hospitals.  They  are  teaching  fa- 
cilities. They  are  research  centers. 
They  are  rehabilitation  centers.  They 
represent  the  only  caring  home  many 
of  our  veterans  may  have. 

We  must  have  a  vibrant,  integrated 
health  care  system  supported  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  continue 
to  meet  these  needs  and  functions. 
This  integrity  Is  being  challenged 
today  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget. 

In  its  recent  revision  of  circular  A- 
76,  OMB  would  require  Government 
facilities  to  contract  for  services  in- 
volving 25  employees  or  less  without 
regard  for  cost  or  in-house  capabilities. 
The  Congress  has  received  only  the 
most  naive  assurances  from  OMB  that 
the  activities  proposed  for  contracting 
out  would  not  directly  concern  the  de- 
livery of  health  care  to  sick,  injured, 
and  aged  veterans. 

To  assure  that  this  proposal  will  not 
affect  the  quality  or  location  of  health 
care  services  for  veterans,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  will 
limit  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget's  authority  to  require  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  to  contract  out 
for  medical  and  health  care  services 
only  where  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion medical  facilities  are  not  capable 
of  providing  an  essential  medical  serv- 
ice. 

The  VA  health  care  system  is  a  na- 
tional treasure  that  delivers  the  finest 
medical  care  for  our  Nation's  sick  and 
injured  veterans.  The  legislation  I  in- 
troduce today  will  help  preserve  this 
service  for  our  most  deserving  citizens, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  this 
legislation  their  respectful  consider- 
ation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2667 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ajnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 5010(a)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(6)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B>  of  this  paragraph,  all  activities 
carried  out  at  a  medical  facility  under  the 
direct  Jurisdiction  of  the  Administrator 
shall  be  performed  by  Federal  employees 
unless  and  to  the  extent  that  the  Adminis- 
trator, after  considering  the  advice  of  the 
Chief  Medical  Director,  determines  that 
such  facility  is  not  capable  of  carrying  out 
such  activities  through  such  employees  or 
that  contracting   for  the  performance  of 


such  activities  would  enhance  the  quality  of 
medical  care  for  eligible  veterans. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragrah 
does  not  prohibit  or  restrict  any  authority 
of  the  Veterans'  AdministraUon  under  any 
other  provision  of  this  title  or  any  other 
provision  of  law  to  enter  into  contracts  or 
cooperative  stiaring  agreements  with  other 
Federal  agencies  or  departments  or  with 
State  or  nongovenmental  entities  for  the  ex- 
change or  sharing  of  goods,  services,  facili- 
ties, or  resources.  *. 

Sec.  2.  Section  5010(aX6)  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  as  added  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act.  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  a  contract  in  effect  on  May  15. 
1982.  or  to  any  renewal,  extension,  or  modi- 
fication of  such  a  contract.* 


bill 
the 


By  Mr.  MOYNIHAN: 
S.  2668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Social 
Security  Act  with  respect  to  the  issu- 
ance of  social  security  cards:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 


ISSUAlfCC  or  SOCIAL  SBCUKITY  CAKSS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  today  to  introduce  a  bill  directing 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  begin  issuing  social  securi- 
ty cards  that  are  as  counterfeit-proof 
as  possible. 

This  is  a  matter  that  has  been  of 
concern  to  me  for  quite  some  time,  for 
we  have  evidence  that  the  fraudulent 
use  of  social  security  cards  costs  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments  bil- 
lions of  dollars  each  year. 

In  a  report  of  December  23,  1980, 
the  Oeneral  Accounting  Office  esti- 
mated that  crimes  tMsed  on  false  iden- 
tification, a  significant  number  of 
which  are  committed  with  fake  social 
security  cards,  "cost  the  American  tax- 
payers more  than  $15  billion  annual- 
ly." At  hearings  held  by  the  Senate 
Permanent  Subconmiittee  on  Investi- 
gations just  this  week,  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  put  the  current  cost  of  crimes 
conunitted  with  false  identification  at 
over  $24  billion. 

Literally  billions  of  dollars,  there- 
fore, could  t>e  saved  by  issuing  coun- 
terfeit-proof social  security  cards.  To 
that  end.  I  introduced  a  bill  in  the 
96th  Congress  similar  to  the  one  I  am 
introducing  today.  It  did  not  receive  so 
much  as  a  hearing.  Last  October,  I  of- 
fered this  legislation  as  an  amendment 
to  the  Social  Security  Amendments  of 
1981.  Although  my  amendment  was 
accepted  by  the  Senate,  it  was  later 
dropped  in  conference  when  it  was  op- 
posed by  Social  Security  Administra- 
tor John  A.  Svahn. 

Mr.  Svahn's  opposition  to  this  com- 
monsense  measure  was,  and  still  is,  in- 
explicable. Estimates  of  the  cost  of  is- 
suing counterfeit-proof  social  security 
cards  vary,  but  none  even  approaches 
the  estimated  drain  on  the  Treasury 
caused  by  criminal  use  of  the  cards. 
Surely  we  can  all  agree  that  putting 
an  end  to  such  waste  is  a  matter  of 
good  public  policy  that  cuts  across 
party  and  ideological  lines. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
was  ordered  to  t)e  printed  in 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2668 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congeu  assembled.  That  section 
205(cK2)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subparagraph: 

■(D)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  a  social  se- 
curity card  to  each  Individual  at  the  time  of 
the  issuance  of  a  social  security  account 
number  to  such  individual.  The  social  secu- 
rity card  shall  be  made  of  banknote  paper, 
and  (to  the  maximum  extent  practicable) 
shall  be  a  card  which  cannot  be  counterfeit- 
ed." 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  act  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  all  new  and  replace- 
ment social  security  cards  issued  more  than 
190  days  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

(c)  Within  90  days  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  shall  report  to 
the  Congress  on  his  plans  for  implementing 
the  provisions  of  this  Act. 

(d)  There  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  Such 
amounts  shall  not  be  paid  out  of  the  trust 
funds  esublished  under  Section  301  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.* 


By  Mr.  PRESSLER: 
S.  2669.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to 
limit  the  defense  of  insanity:  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary 

LimTINC  THE  mSAMITY  DinilSB 

•  Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  providing  for 
amendment  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
with  respect  to  the  issue  of  the  insan- 
ity defense. 

This  bill  would  limit  the  defense  of 
insanity  and  provide  for  a  mandatory 
term  of  confinement  for  persons  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity  of  the 
crimes  of  murder  and  attempted 
murder. 

I  am  certainly  supportive  of  the  ef- 
forts which  are  being  made  by  the  ad- 
ministration and  both  houses  of  Con- 
gress regarding  proposed  changes  in 
the  rules  governing  the  insanity  de- 
fense. Most  importantly,  special  recog- 
nition should  be  made  of  the  dedicated 
efforts  of  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Utah.  Senator  Hatch.  1  have 
Joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  his  measures 
which  amend  title  18.  I  am  also  co- 
sponsoring  S.  2572,  the  Violent  Crime 
and  Drug  Enforcement  Act  of  1982, 
which  incorporates  the  concepts  of 
Senator  Hatch's  bills. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  follows  the  leadership  of  Sena- 
tor Hatch  in  limiting  the  insanity  de- 
fense. My  measure  also  provides  that 
persons  acquitted  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity of  the  violent  crimes  of  murder  and 
attempted  murder  be  confined  to  a 
suitable  institution.  Such  confinement 
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would  continue  under  this  bill's  provi- 
sions until  such  time  as  it  is  deter- 
mined that  the  person  is  no  longer  suf- 
fering from  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 
At  that  time,  the  court  could  modify 
the  provisional  sentence  and  proceed 
to  sentencing  the  defendant. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will 
take  action  quickly  to  make  responsi- 
ble reforms  in  the  rules  governing  the 
insanity  defense  and  respond  to  the 
continuing  public  concern  over  the 
problems  existing  in  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice system.* 

By  Ur.  MOTNIHAN: 
S.  2670.  A  bill  to  prohibit  aU  n.S. 
economic  and  military  assistance  and 
experts— except  food  and  medicine— 
to,  and  all  imports  from,  any  country 
whose  government  has  failed  to  take 
adequate  measures  to  iwevent  opium 
and  its  illicit  derivatives  from  being 
produced  or  refined  for  export  to  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

AMBUCAII  POUCT  TOWAKS  HnoiM-FIIODUCIIfO 
OOOIRUB 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing,  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  Senate,  legislation  to 
prohibit  the  provision  of  foreign  mili- 
tary and  economic  assistance  to  coun- 
tries whose  governments  do  not  coop- 
erate with  American  efforts  to  halt 
the  supply  of  heroin  to  the  United 
States. 

While  the  President  has.  under  ex- 
isting law,  authority  to  interrupt  aid 
to  countries  whose  governments  do 
not  cooperate,  that  authority  has 
never  been  used  with  respect  to  a 
heroin-producing  nation.  My  proposal 
would  direct  that  the  President  take 
action  to:  suspend  all  assistance  to; 
prohibit  all  exports  to;  and  prohibit 
imports  from  countries  whose  govern- 
ments fail  to  cooperate  with  American 
officials  charged  with  stemming  the 
flow  of  illicit  opiates  into  the  United 
States. 

In  addition  to  proposing  this  legisla- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  have  urged  the 
President  to  take  complementary 
action.  On  June  16,  I  wrote  to  Presi- 
dent Reagan  requesting  that  the  ad- 
ministration begin  special  negotiations 
with  the  Government  of  Pakistan  to 
control  the  production  of  opium  and 
heroin. 

Approximately  60  percent  of  the 
heroin  in  this  countnr  is  believed  to 
have  come  from  Pakistan  to  this  coun- 
try in  1980,  the  most  recent  year  for 
which  comprehensive  assessments 
have  been  made. 

The  current  situation  with  rtspect 
to  Pakistan  is  not  unlike  that  which 
existed  in  the  late  1960's  when  Turkey 
was  the  main  supplier  of  opium  poppy 
to  the  American  illicit  market.  I  was 
counselor  to  the  President  at  that 
time  and  in  1969  was  dispatched  by 
President  Nixon  to  Turkey,  as  well  as 
to  France  where  much  of  the  opium 


was  bdng  processed  into  heroin.  I  held 
talks  ^th  representatives  of  both  of 
these  jcountries  and.  eventually,  the 
United  States  was  able  to  reach  agree- 
mentanrith  them  to  curtail  opium  and 
heroin!  production. 

This  approach  was  effective  in  re- 
ducing the  amount  of  heroin  brought 
into  the  United  States  from  Turkey. 
As  I  wrote  to  President  Reagan  on 
June  16,  I  believe  that  we  must 
employ  a  similar  strategy  with  respect 
to  PaUstan  today. 

Meanwhile  I  propose  that  Congress 
also  ac  t.  The  legislation  I  am  introduc- 
ing today  would  direct  the  President 
to  disc  mtinue  aid  to  countries  on  the 
basis  qf  the  Narcotics  Intelligence  Es- 
timate! published  by  the  National  Nar- 
cotics Intelligence  Consumers  Com- 
mitteei  the  most  comprehensive  and 
authoBtative  estimate  available  to  the 
Federal  Government  on  the  supply  of 
illegal  drugs  to  the  American  market. 

Und^r  current  law,  chapter  8  of  the 
Foreigh  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amenwd.  the  President  has  authority 
to  stisaend  economic  and  military  as- 
sistanqe  to  countries  that  faU  to  cur- 
tail drug  trafficking  resulting  in  nar- 
cotics ratering  the  United  States.  Aid 
to  heroin-producing  countries  has 
never  been  suspended  under  this  pro- 
vision. In  fact,  last  year,  while  the  Na- 
tional Narcotics  Intelligence  Consum- 
ers Committee  was  compiling  a'  report 
indicating  that  heroin  laboratory  ac- 
tivity increased  in  Pakistan  during 
1979-^.  the  administration  presented 
to  Congress  an  extraordinary  request 
for  (3.1  billion  in  aid  for  Pakistan. 

This  is  folly.  Mr.  President.  The 
that  is  produced  in  southwest 
itributes  materially  and  signifi- 
the  deterioration  of  the  qual- 
le  in  America,  and  very  directly 
le  rate  in  urban  areas.  The 
ion  between  heroin  addiction 
le  is  too  well  established  to  be 
The  Federal  Government 
must  be  more  assertive  in  en- 


listing the  help  of  the  govemmenta  of 
es  in  which  heroin  originates, 
support  Is  refused,  or  is  half- 
,  there  is  no  good  reason  to 
e  the  provision  of  American 
or   economic   assistance   to 
ivemmenta 
it   the   support   of   my   col- 

ident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
it  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  RacoKs.  along 
with  a  copy  of  my  June  16  letter  to 
Presid  »nt  Reagan. 

Thei  e  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial w«  s  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RKOBf ,  as  follows: 

8.2670 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Reprenntativn  of  the  United  State$  of 
AmeTiC{\  in  Congreu  aaaemUed.  Ttuit  (a) 
notwitt  itanding  any  other  proviiion  of  law. 
the  Pre  ddent  la  authorlMd  and  directed  to— 

(1)  nypend  all  United  States  aasiatanoe  to 
or  for. 


(3)    proh|>it 
United 
growth  or 


SU«a 


June  23, 1982 


(2)  prohil^t  all  United  SUtet  exporU  to, 
and 


the    importation    into    the 
of  any  article  that  is  the 
nianuf acture  of. 


any  forelcni  country  whoee  government  has 
failed  to  tal  ;e  adequate  measures  to  prevent 
opium  (H*  aiy  of  its  illicit  derivatives  from 
begin  prodt  ced  or  refined  for  illegal  export 
to  the  Unit)  d  States.  Such  prohibition  shall 
continue  in  force  until  the  President  deter- 
mines, and  »  reports  to  CongreM,  that  the 
govemment  of  such  country  has  taken  ade- 
quate mean  ires  to  prevent  opium  or  its  illic- 
it derivatives  from  being  produced  and  re- 
fined for  llHgal  export  to  the  United  SUtes. 

(bxi)  Sul*ecUon  (a)  does  not  require  that 
assistance  ithich  Involves  only  the  provision 
of  food  or  I  sedidne  be  suspraded  and  does 
not  require  that  exports  of  food  or  medicine 
be  prohlbiU  d. 

(2)  Subsedtion  (a)  does  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  thelproduction  and  export  of  opium 
or  its  derlva|Uves  solely  for  licensed  pharma- 
ceutical pur|>oses. 

(c)  As  used  In  this  section— 

(1)  the  term  "United  SUtes  assistance"  in- 
cludes any  assistance  of  any  kind  provided 
by  grant,  sale.  loan,  lease,  credit,  guaranty, 
or  Insurance,  or  by  any  other  means,  by  any 
agency  or  instrumentality  of  the  United 
States  Oov^mment  to  or  for  the  benefit  of 

country.  Including  assistance 
under  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961 
(Including  i  rograms  under  title  IV  of  chap- 
ter 2  of  par ;  I.  relating  to  the  Overseas  Pri- 
vate Investi  tent  Corporation,  but  excluding 
programs  ui  ider  chapter  8  of  part  I,  relating 
to  intemati(  tnal  narcotic  control  assistance): 
sales,  credits,  and  guaranties  under  the 
Arms  Expoi  i  Control  Act:  sales  under  title  I 
and  title  III  and  donations  under  title  II  of 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  l  ict  of  1054  of  nonfood  commod- 
ities: financ  ng  programs  of  the  Commodity 
Credit  Core  oration  for  export  sales  of  non- 
food comnodltles:  financing  under  the 
Export-Imp  >rt  Bank  Act  of  IMS:  assistance 
under  the  Migration  and  Refugee  Assist- 
ance Act  of  Il962:  programs  under  the  Peace 
Corps  Act:  Assistance  under  the  Inter- Amer- 
ican Foundation  Act:  assistance  under  the 
African  Detrelopment  Foundation  Act:  fi- 
nancial ass  stance  for  foreign  persons  or 
groups  undir  the  Mutual  Educational  and 
Cultural  Sx  change  Act  of  1961:  and  assist- 
ance of  any  kind  under  any  other  Act:  and 

(2)  the  term  "United  States  exporU"  in- 


cludes  any 


38  of  the 
Atomic  Energy 
Act:  and 

tirm 


mo  "phlne. 


(3)  the 
opium, 

opiate  deriviative 
stance  < 
Drug  Abuse 
1970) 


(d)The 
and  report 
on  the  basil 
genee 
Narcotics 
tee.  which 
take 
thissectioa 


Bstimate 


adequite 


export,    which    is   subject    to 


United  Stat  is  control,  of  any  Item  or  service 
of  any  klnfl  (Including  technical  data  or 
other  infoifenation)  which  is  licensed  or 
which  is  sibject  to  licensing  under  the 
export  Ada  inistration  Act  of  1979.  section 
Inns  Export  Control  Act.  the 
Act  of  1954,  or  any  other 


"illicit  derivative"  includes 

heroin,   or   any   other 

which  is  a  controlled  sub- 

lefined  by  the  Comprehensive 

Prevention  and  Control  Act  of 


F  resident  is  directed  to  ascertain. 

innually  in  writing  to  Congress. 

of  the  annual  Narcotics  Intelli- 

published  by  the  National 

liitelllgence  Consumers  Commit- 

foreign  countries  have  failed  to 

measures  under  the  terms  of 
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U.S.  Sknatc 
Wathington,  D.C.,  June  19. 1982. 
The  PiBsisKirr. 
The  WMU  Houae, 
Wa^inffton,  D.C. 

DSAK  Mx.  Prbsidkmt:  Yesterday  former 
8ect«tary  of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare 
Joseph  A.  Califano  presented  New  York's 
Governor  Hugh  C^arey  with  a  report  star- 
tling in  Its  findings  and  profound  in  iU  im- 
portance to  America.  In  his  Report  on  Drug 
Abuse  and  Alcoholism.  Mr.  Califano  found, 
among  other  things,  that  the  number  of 
heroin  addicts  in  New  York  City  has  in- 
creased by  fifty  percent  since  1978  and  that 
heroin  addiction  has  risen  dramatically 
throughout  the  United  SUtes. 

On  May  25  the  Senate  Drug  Enforcement 
Caucus,  of  which  I  am  a  member,  was 
briefed  by  Judge  William  Webster.  Director 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon, 
Domlnick  DiCarlo.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State,  and  others  knowledgeable  about  the 
supply  of  Illicit  drugs  in  this  country.  We 
were  told  that  60  percent  of  heroin  imports 
came  from  Southwest  Asia.  And  that  Paki- 
stan is  the  region's  largest  and  most  accessi- 
ble source  of  opium  poppy  having  produced 
125  metric  tons  of  raw  opium  in  1980. 

The  current  situation  is  not  unlike  that 
which  existed  In  the  Ute  19«0'8  when 
Turkey  was  the  main  supplier  of  opium 
poppy.  I  was  Counselor  to  the  President  at 
that  time  and  in  1969  was  dispatched  by 
President  Nixon  to  Turkey,  as  weU  as  to 
France  where  much  of  the  opium  has  been 
processed  into  heroin.  I  held  talks  with  rep- 
resenUtives  of  both  of  these  countries  and 
eventually,  the  United  SUtes  was  able  to 
reach  agreements  with  them  to  curtail 
opiimi  and  heroin  production. 

This  approach  was  effective  in  reducing 
the  amounte  of  heroin  brought  into  the 
United  SUtes  that  began  ite  Journey  in 
Turkey.  I  believe  that  we  should  use  the 
same  strategy  with  Pakistan  today.  We  have 
the  means  to  exert  pressure  on  those  coun- 
tries refusing  to  aid  us  in  stopping  this 
plague.  We  should  use  these  means,  includ- 
ing the  cessation  of  all  forms  of  aid  to  those 
countries  that  persist  the  illegal  export  of 
opium.  We  have  had  success  in  doing  so  in 
the  past.  And  I  am  convinced  that  we  can 
repeat  this  success.  I  look  forward  to  hear- 
ing from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Darixl  Patrick  Moyhihah.* 


ienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life,  lib- 
erty, and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

With  this  elevating  affirmation  of 
purpose,  the  former  colonies  of  Brit- 
ain in  the  new  world  embarked  on  a 
coiu'se  that  would  produce  the  United 
States  of  America.  A  war,  a  loosely 
bound  confederation  of  sovereign 
States,  and  II  difficult  years  came  be- 
tween the  aspirations  of  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  contract  between  the 
people  and  the  States  to  carry  out  ita 
noble  objectives. 

These  two  docimiente.  the  Declara- 
tion and  the  Constitution,  launched 
the  free  peoples  of  America  upon  a 
course  of  self-government— a  course 
we  have  learned  is  fraught  with  re- 
sponsibilities and  obligations  as  well  as 
opportunities  and  liberties.  In  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln: 

All  this  is  not  the  result  of  an  accident  It 
has  a  philosophical  cause.  Without  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  union,  we  could  not  have 
attained  the  result:  but  even  these,  are  not 
the  primary  cause  of  our  great  prosperity. 
There  is  something  batA  of  these,  entwining 
itself  more  closely  about  the  human  heart. 
That  something.  Is  the  principle  of  "Liberty 
to  all"— the  principle  that  dears  the  path 
for  all— gives  hope  to  all— and.  by  conse- 
quence, enterprise  and  industry  to  all. 

The  expression  of  that  principle,  Ui  our 
Declaration  of  Independence,  was  most 
happy  and  fortunate. 

("Fragment  on  the  Constitution".  Lincoln. 
A.,  quoted  in  "The  living  Constitution."  Pa- 
dover,  Saul,  pg.  65.) 


By  Mr.  HATCH  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Thusmohd.     Mi.     DbConcihi, 
Mr.  Orasslet,  Mr.  Lcaht.  and 
Mr.  Mathias): 
S.  2671.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  Commission  on  the 
Bicentennial  of  the  Constitution;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

BICKHTBinf  lAL  OP  THE  COKSTITUTIOK 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President,  6  years 
ago  our  Nation  paused  to  reflect  on 
200  years  of  independence.  The  culmi- 
nating moment  of  that  celebration 
came  on  July  4.  1976.  when  we  com- 
memorated the  production  of  the 
great  document,  the  Declaration  of  In- 
dependence, that  enunciated  the 
intent  of  the  American  people  to  be 
free.  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  aspi- 
rational  language  of  that  document: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they  are 
endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  unal- 


As  Lincoln  realised,  the  Declaration 
expressed  the  goal,  the  motivating 
philosophy;  the  Constitution  created 
the  structure  to  "attain  the  result."  In 
one  sense,  the  Declaration  was  the 
"end."  the  Constitution  the  "means" 
of  the  American  experiment  in  self- 
rule. 

I  mention  these  two  documents  and 
their  common  goal  because  we  have 
committed  vast  national  resources  re- 
cently to  conunemorating  the  inaugu- 
ration of  our  independence  with  the 
signing  of  the  "ends"  dociunent.  Soon 
the  bicentennial  of  the  signing  of  the 
"means"  document  wlU  be  upon  us. 
Today.  I  would  propose  that  we  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  coordinate  the 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  eventa  leading  to  approval  of  the 
Constitution  in  1787.  I  am  honored  as 
chairman  of  the  Constitution  Subcom- 
mittee to  introduce  this  proposal  and 
announce  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  that  was  created  by  the  Consti- 
tution that  all  members  of  the  sub- 
committee. Judiciary  Committee. 
Chairman  Tmmicoin).  and  Senators 
GsASSLKT.  DiCoNcnri.  Lbaht,  and  Ma- 
thias are  coqponsors  of  this  bill. 

Let  me  outline  briefly  the  elements 
that  we  fotmd  to  be  important  to  the 
process  of  commemoration: 

First,  we  recognise  that  a  commemo- 
ration must  be  true  to  the  Constitu- 
tion in  that  it  should  recognize  an 
active  role  for  the  States.  Washington 
caimot  be  the  focus  of  all  activity. 


Second,  we  recognise  that  a  com- 
memoration must  be  true  to  the  Con- 
stitution in  that  it  should  recognise  an 
active  role  for  the  private  sector.  Al- 
ready private  organixations  have  done 
a  great  deal  to  develop  interest  in  the 
bicentennial  and  to  outline  a  wide  va- 
riety of  means  by  which  our  Nation 
can  give  honor  to  oiu-  Constitution. 
The  Government  cannot  be  the  focus 
of  aU  activity. 

Third,  while  the  fireworks  and  glam- 
oiu-  of  our  Revolutionary  Bicentennial 
were  impreuive.  I  would  hope  that  a 
commemoration  would  encourage 
among  the  people  a  deeper  under- 
standing of  what  the  Constitution  is 
all  about.  There  is  a  need  for  celebra- 
tion, but  there  is  also  a  need  for  reflec- 
tion. 

Fourth,  we  hope  that  the  diversity 
of  understanding  that  exlsta  in  this 
country  about  the  Constitution  and  ita 
provisions  will  be  reflected  in  ite  com- 
memoration. There  will  be  no  "party 
line"  on  what  is  most  important  about 
the  Constitution. 

In  Just  a  few  momenta  I  would  like 
to  trace  with  you  briefly  the  primary 
evente  that  gave  us  the  Constitution. 
As  I  mentioned  earlier  the  Declaration 
set  forth  the  aspirations  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  establish  a  govemment 
of  liberty.   At   the   time,   those  two 
words,    "govemment"    and    "liberty" 
were  mutually  exclusive.  The  world 
only  knew  powerful  central  govem- 
menta which  required  citizens,  or  more 
accurately,  subjects,  to  give  all  fealty 
to  a  sovereign  leader  or  group  of  lead- 
ers. The  struggle  to  find  a  form  of  gov- 
emment that  protected,  rather  than 
abridged.  Uberty  really  began  in  1776. 
The  surrender  of  General  Comwallls 
at  the  battle  of  Yoiktown  in  1782  only 
allowed  the  inhabitante  of  America  to 
begin  their  internal  struggle  to  find 
the  proper  mode  of  self-government. 
The  ill-fated  first  Sj^tempt  created  the 
Articles  of  Confederation.  Numerous, 
unresolved     disputes     between     the 
States  disclosed  very  early  that  a  con- 
federation would  not  guarantee  either 
a  lasting  govemment  or  lasting  liberty. 
One  such  dispute,  however,  between 
Maryland  and  Virginia  over  navigation 
and  Jurisdiction  of  the  Potomac  River 
provided  the  impetus  for  a  strong  na- 
tional govemment. 

To  resolve  the  dispute,  each  State 
appointed  a  set  of  commissioners  to 
discuss  the  issues.  At  the  invitation  of 
George  Washington,  they  met  in 
Motmt  Vemon  and.  in  addition  to  re- 
solving their  waterway  disagreement, 
recommended  that^a  convention  of  all 
the  States  be  convened  "to  take  into 
consideration  the  trade  of  the  United 
States"  and  "consider  how  far  a  imi- 
form  system  in  their  commercial  regu- 
lations may  be  necessary  to  their 
common  interest  and  their  permanent 
harmony  *  •  *."  Attendance  at  the 
trade  convention  in  Annapolis,  Md., 
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was  disappointing.  The  five  States 
that  met,  however,  proposed  that  a 
convention  of  all  the  States  be  held  in 
Philadelphia  on  the  second  Monday  in 
May  1787  to  correct  as  many  weak- 
nesses in  the  existing  system  of  gov- 
ernment as  possible. 

The  potentially  sweeping  implica- 
tions of  a  nationwide  convention  to 
"revise"  the  Government  met  with 
stiff  opposition.  Several  States  feared 
a  return  to  a  "tyrannical"  central  con- 
trol reminiscent  of  the  British  Monar- 
chy. The  Continental  Congress  was 
also  concerned  about  a  possible  ero- 
sion of  what  little  power  they  pos- 
sessed to  rule  the  Nation.  Despite  such 
obstacles,  after  some  hesitancy,  the 
Congress  permitted  a  national  conven- 
tion in  Philadelphia  for  the  "sole  pur- 
pose of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration and  reporting  to  Congress  and 
the  several  legislatures  such  alter- 
ations and  provisions  therein  as  shall 
when  agreed  to  in  Congress  and  con- 
firmed by  the  States  render  the  Feder- 
al Constitution  adequate  to  the  ex- 
igencies of  Oovenunent  and  the  pres- 
ervation of  the  Union." 

With  specific  instructions  not  to 
revise  anything  more  than  the  Articles 
of  Confederation,  all  the  States, 
except  notably  Rhode  Island,  sent  del- 
egations to  Philadelphia.  The  historic 
significance  of  that  convention  became 
apparent  when  William  Randolph  of 
Virginia  proposed  a  new  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Three  coequal  branches  of 
government,  the  famed  system  of 
checks  and  balances,  was  the  hallmark 
of  that  proposal.  Needless  to  say.  in- 
tense debate  ensued.  A  proposal  to 
preserve  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
was  narrowly  defeated. 

The  success  of  this  bold  move  to 
fashion  a  new  government  hung  in  the 
balance.  It  was  threatened  from  the 
outside  by  England  and  Spain  who 
each  could  use  any  failure  at  self-gov- 
ernment as  an  excuse  to  reclaim  lost 
territories  and  reestablish  their  repu- 
tation of  world  supremacy.  It  was  also 
threatened  from  the  inside  by  parochi- 
al apprehensions  that  the  large  States 
might  dominate  the  smaller  in  any 
unified  government.  Perhaps  the  ap- 
parent insolubility  of  these  dilemmas 
prompted  Benjamin  Franklin,  not 
known  for  his  dedication  to  the  reli- 
gious institutions  of  his  day,  to  move 
that  the  sessions  open  every  morning 
with  prayer. 

Finally,  on  July  5,  the  delegates  ar- 
rived at  the  "great  compromise"  of  the 
convention.  Each  State  was  allowed 
equal  representation  in  the  "upper" 
house  of  the  legislature  while  propor- 
tional representation  was  preserved  in 
the  "lower"  house.  This  broke  the  im- 
passe and  prophesied  that  the  conven- 
tion would  indeed  arrive  at  a  proposal 
for  a  government  "of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

Ratification  by  the  States,  however, 
would  be  another  matter.  The  debates 


in  thf  States  were,  for  the  most  part, 
close  land  hotly  contested.  Pennsylva- 
nia ratified  by  a  margin  of  23,  Massa- 
chusqtts  by  a  margin  of  19,  New 
Hamoshire  by  a  margin  of  11.  Al- 
thouf  h  New  Hampshire  was  the  ninth 
State  to  ratify  which  satisfied  the 
temu  of  the  document,  the  Nation  re- 
alized that  the  new  government  was 
doon^  without  the  concurrence  of 
Virginia  and  New  York. 

In  ytrginia  the  voices  of  well-known 
patriots  such  as  Patrick  Henry, 
George  Mason,  and  "Light  Horse" 
Harry  Lee  rose  up  against  the  docu- 
ment. John  Marshall,  James  Madison, 
and  William  Randoph  defended  the 
wisdom  of  the  convention's  product. 
By  tlie  narrow  margin  of  10  votes  out 
of  168.  Marshall.  Madison,  and  Ran- 
dolph prevailed.  A  month  later,  Alex- 
ander Hamilton  secured  a  similar  vic- 
tory In  New  York  by  only  a  3-vote 
margki.  This  sealed  the  victory  for,  in 
the  words  of  George  Washington, 
"thatjprecious  depository  of  American 
happktess.  the  Constitution  of  the 
Unite  i  States." 

Thi  t  history  is  familiar  to  us  all.  As 
the  foldings  of  this  bill  state,  however. 
"the  maintenance  of  the  common 
princ%>Ies  that  animate  our  republic 
depend  upon  a  knowledge  and  under- 
standing of  their  roots  and  origins."  At 
this  ijoint.  I  would  like  to  ask  unani- 
mous'consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record  along  with  two  address- 
es by  the  Chief  Justice  that  will  give 
guidatice  to  the  commemoration  com- 
mission and  Congress  as  we  approach 
this  pivotal  bicentennial  event.  I  urge 
my  colleagues  to  aid  the  Constitution 
Sut>cammittee  in  setting  up  this  proc- 
ess toi  commemorate  our  Constitution. 

Th<f-e  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial Mtas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
REcoio.  as  follows: 

S.  2671 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameriaa  in  Congress  auembled.  That  there 
is  estwllahed  a  Presidential  Commission-  on 
the  Bfxntennlal  of  the  United  States  Con- 
stltutlftn,  hereinafter  referred  to  u  the 
"Commission". 

I  nmiNcs 

Sac.  b.  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  t^e  bicentennial  of  the  Constitutional 
Convention's  adoption  of  the  Constitution 
occurs  on  September  17,  1987; 

(2)  t|ie  Constitution  enunciates  the  limita- 
tions in  government,  the  inalienable  rights 
of  ma^.  and  the  timeless  principles  of  indi- 
vidual! liberty  and  responsibility  for  the 
peopM  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

(3)  this  document  has  set  an  enduring  ex- 
ample of  representative  democracy  for  the 
world:  and 

(4)  the  maintenance  of  the  common  prin- 
ciples that  animate  our  republic  depend 
upon  a  knowledge  and  understanding  of 
their  foots  and  origins. 

iPUKPOSK 
3.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  es- 
a  Comminlon  to  promote  and  co- 
ordinate activities  to  commemorate  the  bi- 
centei|nlal  of  the  Constitution. 
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Sac.  4.  (4)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  si  cteen  members  as  follows: 

(1)  thiroeen  members  appointed  by  the 
President,  three  of  whom  shall  be  appointed 
upon  the  recommendation  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  upon  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senat^  and  three  of  whom  shall  be  ap- 
pointed upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes: 

(2)  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judlcifry  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

(3)  the 
the  JudicI 


hairman  of  the  Committee  on 
y  of  the  Senate:  and 
(4)  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  Sucti  members  shall  be  chosen  from 
among  individuals  who  have  demonstrated 
scholarship,  a  strong  sense  of  public  service, 
and  abilities  likely  to  contribute  to  the  ful- 
fillment otxtit  duties  of  the  Commission. 

(c)  Mempers  of  the  Commission  shall  be 
appointed  for  the  life  of  the  Commission.  ^ 

(d)  The  Commission  shall  select  a  chair- 
man from!  among  its  members  who  shall 
serve  as  Chainnan  for  the  life  of  the  Com- 
mission.    I 

(e)  Eighjt  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorum,  but  a  lesser 
number  may  conduct  meetings. 

(f)  A  vackncy  in  the  Conunission  shall  not 
affect  ite  ^wers,  and  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  man$er  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  ihade. 

AOMINISTRATIVE  PROVISIONS  AND  POWERS 

Sec.  5.  (ai)  The  Commission  shall  appoint  a 
staff  director  who  shall  be  paid  at  a  rate  not 
to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic  pay  provided  for 
level  V  of  the  Executive  Schedule  pursuant 
to  section  5316  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.         I 

(b)  The  Commission  is  authorized  to  ap- 
point and!  fix  the.  compensation,  without 
regard  to  jthe  provisions  of  title  5.  United 
States  Co^e,  governing  appointments  in  the 
competitive  service,  and  without  regard  to 
chapter  51  and  subchapter  III  of  chapter  S3 
of  such  title  relating  to  classification  and 
General  Schedule  pay  rates,  of  such  addi- 
tional publicly  paid  personnel  up  to  five  per- 
sons, as  ttie  chairman  finds  necessary  to 
carry  out  'the  purposes  of  this  Act.  Such 
personnel  ishall  be  compensated  at  a  rate 
not  to  exc^d  a  rate  equal  to  the  maximum 
rate  for  CS-18  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  section  5332  of  title  5.  United  States 
Code.  The  Commission  may  hire  additional 
personnel  out  of  private  donations. 

(c)  Each  member  of  the  Commission  shall 
serve  without  compensation,  except  that 
each  member  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 

and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  tty  them  In  the  performance  of 
their  dutle  s. 

(d)  The  Commission  may  procure  tempo- 
rary or  inermittent  services  under  section 
3109(b)  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  at  a 
rate  of  pa  i  not  to  exceed  the  rate  of  basic 
pay  for  vfS-lS  of  the  General  Schedule 
under  secQon  5332  of  title  5,  United  States 
Code 

(e>  The  Commission  Is  authorized  to  pro- 
cure supp  ies,  services,  and  property,  and 
make  conlracU.  In  any  fiscal  year,  only  to 
such  extei  t  or  in  such  amounu  as  are  pro- 
vided In  ai  proprlatlon  Acts. 

(f )  The  <  :ommls8ion  is  authorized  to  enter 
into  agree  nents  with  the  General  Services 
Administn  ition  for  procurement  of  neces- 
sary finarcial  and  administrative  services. 
for  which  payment  shall  be  made  by  reim- 
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bursement  from  funds  of  the  Conunission  in 
such  amounts  as  may  be  agreed  upon  by  the 
Chairman  and  the  Administrator  of  the 
Oeneral  Services  Administration. 

(g)  The  Conunission  is  authorized  to 
accept,  use.  solicit,  and  dispose  of  donations 
of  money,  property,  or  personal  services. 

(h)  The  Commission  may  use  the  United 
SUtes  mails  in  the  same  manner  and  upon 
the  same  conditions  as  other  departmenU 
and  agencies  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(i)  The  Commission  shall  have  the  author- 
ity to  design  and  use  a  logo  as  the  official 
emblem  of  the  bicentennial.  The  Commis- 
sion shall  issue  rules  and  regulations  regard- 
ing the  use  of  such  logo,  as  they  deem  ap- 
propriate to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COMIIISSION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  shall— 

(1)  plan  and  develop  activities  appropriate 
to  commemorate  the  bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution,  including  a  limited  number  of 
projecU  to  be  undertaken  by  the  Federal 
Government  seeking  to  harmonize  and  bal- 
ance the  important  goals  of  ceremony  and 
celebration  with  the  equally  important 
goals  of  scholarship  and  education; 

(2)  encourage  private  organizations,  and 
State  and  local  governments  to  organize  and 
participate  in  bicentennial  activities  com- 
memorating or  examining  the  drafting,  rati- 
fication, and  history  of  the  Constitution  and 
the  specific  features  of  the  document: 

(3)  coordinate,  generally,  activities 
throughout  all  of  the  States:  and 

(4)  serve  as  a  clearinghouse  for  the  collec- 
tion and  dissemination  of  information  about 
bicentennial  evenU  and  plans. 

(b)  In  planning  and  implementing  appro- 
priate activities  to  commemorate  the  bicen- 
tennial, the  Commission  shall  give  due  con- 
sideration to— 

(1)  the  historical  setting  in  which  the 
Constitution  was  developed  and  ratified,  in- 
cluding such  antecedents  as  the  Federalist 
Papers,  the  Articles  of  the  Confederation, 
and  the  ratification  debates  in  the  SUtes; 

(2)  the  contribution  of  diverse  ethnic  and 
racial  groups: 

(3)  the  relationship  and  historical  develop- 
ment of  the  three  branches  of  the  Govern- 
ment; 

(4)  the  importance  of  activities  through- 
out all  of  the  States  regardless  of  when  such 
Bute  achieved  SUtehood; 

(5)  the  unique  achievemenU  and  contribu- 
tions of  the  participanU  in  the  Constitu- 
tional Convention  of  1787  and  the  SUte 
ratification  proceedings: 

(6)  the  diverse  legal  and  philosophical 
views  regarding  the  Constitution; 

(7)  the  need  for  reflection  upon  both  aca- 
demic and  scholarly  views  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  the  principle  that  the  document 
must  be  understood  by  the  general  public: 

(8)  the  substantive  provisions  of  the  Con- 
stitution itself:  and 

(9)  the  impact  of  the  Constitution  on 
American  life  and  government. 

(c)  The  Commission  shall  seek  the  coop- 
eration, advice,  and  assistance  from  both 
private  and  govemmenUl  agencies  and  or- 
ganizations, including  the  National  Endow- 
ment for  the  Arts,  the  National  Endowment 
for  the  Humanities,  the  Ubrary  of  Con- 
gress, the  Smithsonian  Institution,  the  Na- 
tional Archives,  the  Department  of  Interior, 
SUte  and  local  governmenU,  learned  soci- 
eties, academic  institutions,  and  historical, 
patriotic,  philanthropic,  civic,  and  profes- 
sional groups,  and  bar  associations. 

(d)  The  Commission  may,  in  carrying  out 
the  purposes  of  this  Act,  delegate  authority 


to  SUte  advisory  commissions  to  assist  in 
implementing  this  Act. 

(e)  Within  2  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  the  Commission  shall 
submit  to  the  President  and  each  House  of 
the  Congress  and  the  Judicial  Conference  a 
comprehensive  report  Incorporating  specific 
recommendations  of  the  Ccmunlaslon  for 
commemoration  and  coordination  of  the  Bi- 
centennial and  related  activities.  Such 
report  shall  include  recommendations  for 
publications,  scholarly  projects,  confer- 
ences, programs,  films,  libraries.  exhIblU. 
ceremonies,  and  other  proJecU.  competi- 
tions and  awards,  and  a  calendar  of  major 
activities  and  events  planned  to  conunemo- 
rate  specific  historical  dates.  Each  year 
after  such  comprehensive  report,  the  Com- 
mission shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
President  and  each  House  of  the  Congress 
and  the  Judicial  Conference  until  such 
Commission  terminates. 

TERMINATION 

Sec.  7.  The  Commission  shall  terminate 
on  September  30. 1988. 

AtTTHORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  8.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $300,000  for  fiscal  year  1983  and 
such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  sub- 
sequent fiscal  years  through  fiscal  year 
1988. 

Remarks  op  Warrch  E.  BuRcn.  Cmicp  Jus- 
tice OP  THE  UNrrsD  States  to  the  Seminar 
ON  Legal  History 

HOW  long  can  we  cope 
It  may  seem  premature  to  be  thinking 
about  the  next  significant  bicentennial  cele- 
bration in  our  national  life,  but  our  experi- 
ence with  the  bicentennial  of  1976  demon- 
strates the  desirability  for  long  advance 
planning.  It  Is  not  too  soon  to  turn  our 
minds  to  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  docu- 
ment signed  In  Philadelphia  almost  exactly 
191  years  ago.  We  take  considerable  pride, 
and  I  think  appropriately,  in  the  fact  that 
we  have  functioned  as  a  nation  under  this 
one  written  Constitution  for  nearly  two  cen- 
turies. No  other  nation  can  match  that. 

The  evenU  of  the  past  40  years  have 
brought  home  to  us  very  forcefully  that 
freedom  is  fragile.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  freedom  of  our  open  society  where  we 
not  only  permit,  but  at  times  almost  seem  to 
invite  attacks,  because  of  our  commitment 
to  flexibility  and  change  and  our  dedication 
to  the  values  protected  by  the  first  amend- 
ment. Eric  Hoffer,  with  his  uncomplicated 
logic  and  simplicity  of  style,  has  expressed 
his  deep  concern  that  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  our  free  society  may  be  more  frag- 
ile in  many  respecu  than  other  societies, 
and  he  has  suggested  ttiat  "The  Social 
Body"  is  perhaps  more  vulnerable  and  frag- 
ile than  the  human  body.' 

It  has  been  an  article  of  faith  with  us  that 
the  artificial  and  manipulated  systems  of 
authoritarian  regimes,  no  matter  how 
strong  they  seem  for  a  time,  do  not  possess 
the  powers  of  restoration  or  recuperation 
possessed  by  our  kind  of  Government.  It  Is 
within  the  memory  of  all  of  us  that  a  great 
many  people  in  the  1930's  and  even  later, 
accepted  Hitler's  boast  that  he  was  creating 
a  "1,000  year  Reich."  They  remembered, 
too.  that  even  before  Hitler,  as  well  as  in 
more  recent  times,  other  people  saw  Soviet 
communism  as  •the  wave  of  the  future."  It 
was  Uncoln  Steffens  who  said  after  a  visit 


to  Russia  that  he  had  "been  over  into  the 
future  and  it  works."  * 

Surely  the  evenU  of  the  last  40  or  more 
years  in  world  history  underscore  the  im- 
portance of  both  the  philosophy  of  freedom 
and  the  mechanisms  and  practices  we  have 
set  up  to  Insure  a  continuance  of  freedom. 

We  are  surely  committed  to  a  significant 
celebration  of  the  creation  of  our  constitu- 
tional system  under  the  Constitution,  which 
in  200  years  took  us  from  3  million  strug- 
gling pioneers  into  a  great  world  power,  and 
individual  initiative  was  the  secret  of  this 
success.  It  is.  therefore,  not  too  early  to 
begin  thinking  and  planning  to  be  sure  that 
what  we  do  will  be  an  appropriate  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  the  event  and  to 
serve  as  a  guide  to  correct  whatever  flaws 
we  see  and  to  plan  for  the  years  ahead. 

I  submit  that  an  appropriate  way  to  do 
this  will  be  to  reexamine  each  of  the  three 
major  articles  of  our  organic  law  and  com- 
pare the  functions  as  they  have  been  per- 
formed In  recent  times  with  the  functions 
contemplated  In  1787  by  the  men  at  Phila- 
delphia. The  Constitution  was.  of  course,  in- 
tended to  be  a  mechanism  to  allow  for  the 
evolution  of  governmental  Institutions  and 
constitutional  concepU.  But  we  should  ex- 
amine the  changes  which  have  occurred 
over  two  centuries  and  ask  ourselves  wheth- 
er they  are  faithful  to  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Constitution,  or  whether,  with 
some,  we  have  gone  off  on  the  wrong  track. 
This  undertaking  Is  too  serious,  too  broad 
in  scope  and  too  Important  to  be  accom- 
plished within  1  year.  I  suggest  for  your 
consideration,  and  to  those  with  similar  in- 
teresU.  that  we  set  aside,  not  1  year  or  even 
2  years,  but  3  years  for  this  enterprise.  Al- 
though the  sequence  need  not  be  rigid.  I 
would  suggest  that  In  1985  we  devote  our- 
selves to  an  examination  of  article  I:  in  1986. 
we  should  address  the  powers  delegated  by 
article  II;  In  1987,  we  should  address  article 
III.  Let  me  briefly  suggest  a  few  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  expecUtions  of  the 
framers  and  present-day  practices,  bearing 
in  mind  Marshall's  sUtement  that  the  Con- 
stitution was  "intended  to  endure  for  ages 
to  come,  and  consequently,  to  be  adapted  to 
the  various  crises  in  human  affairs." 

ARTICLE  I 

Under  article  I.  all  legislative  powers  were 
vested  in  the  Congress  pf  the  United  SUtes. 
or  as  Jefferson  said,  "the  great  council  of 
the  Nation."  It  does  not  require  the  skills  of 
hlstorlnns  or  political  scientisu  to  observe 
that  Congress  in  1978  is  a  very  different  In- 
stitution from  what  was  contemplated  Ut 
1787.  But  we  must  do  more  .than  study  how 
the  Congress  of  today  js  different:  we 
should  proceed  to  assess  whether  the  Con- 
gress Is  functioning  according  to  the  spirit 
of  the  Pounding  Fathers,  even  as  we  recog- 
nize that  changes  were  Inevitable  with 
changing  times  and  new  problems. 

What  are  the  kind  of  changes  that  ought 
to  be  looked  at?  Surely,  the  growth  factor  is 
one.  The  House  of  RepreaenUtives  has 
grown  from  45  to  435:  the  Senate  from  26  to 
100.  In  the  original  contemplation.  meml)er- 
ship  in  the  Congress  was  not  to  be  a  full- 
time  occupation.  The  framers  anticipated 
part-time  public  service  of  the  leading  citi- 
zens of  each  State.  They  were  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  (and  later  to  Washington)  for 
only  a  few  months  out  of  the  year  and 
spend  the  remaining  7  or  8  months  back 


'Letter  from  Eric  Hoffer  to  Warren  E.  Burger 
dated  Mar.  21.  ISSS. 


» Lincoln  Steffens.  The  Autobiography  of  Lincoln 
Steffens.  (New  York:  Harcourt.  Brace  &  Co..  1931). 
p.  799. 
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h<Mne  on  a  turn  or  at  a  law  practice  or 
lumber  mill.  Now.  it  is  a  full-time  profes- 
sion—and necessarily  so— given  what  we  ask 
of  them. 

Obviously  Members  of  the  Congress 
cannot  be  expected  to  ftuction  today  as 
they  did  in  the  time  of  Clay,  Calhoun  and 
Webster  when  there  were  no  typewriters,  no 
computers,  and  when  both  oommimlcation 
and  travel  were  very  different  from  the 
present  day.  But  some  of  the  changes  which 
we  now  observe  in  the  functioning  of  the 
Congress  are  so  fundamental  that  they  can 
profitably  be  reexamined  in  light  of  original 
expectations  about  the  functioning  of  the 
legisUUve  branch.  For  at  least  the  first  100 
years,  each  If  ember  of  Congress  could  do  all 
his  own  homework  very  largely  as  members 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  still  do. 
Kach  diligent  Member  of  Congress  could 
readily  read  every  bill  proposed  and  under- 
stand what  was  being  presented.  Members 
of  Congress  are  now  torn  between  their 
mounting  obligations  to  assist  individual 
constituents  in  their  dealings  with  the  bu- 
reaucracy—to respond  to  maU— and  the  de- 
mands of  the  numerous  subcommittees  and 
committees  upon  which  they  serve.  The 
maU  is  Increased— perhaps— by  new  word 
processing  equipment  available  to  interest 
groups,  with  one  set  of  word  processing  ma- 
chines communicating  with  another  ma- 
chine. Added  to  all  this  is  the  constant  need 
to  mend  political  fences— which,  of  course, 
is  democracy  at  work. 

These  cnMS-preasures.  the  immense  in- 
crease in  the  volume  of  legislative  business 
and  the  need  to  match  the  siae  and  special- 
ised capabilities  of  the  executive  branch  ex- 
perts accounts  in  large  measure  for  the 
enormous  expansion  of  congressional  staffs. 
Indeed,  some  say  that  Congress  is  now  not 
S3S  persons  but  rather  538  plus  thousands 
of  staff  members  in  the  House  and  Senate. 
The  Congressional  Quarterly  Weekly  report 
tells  us  that  currently  the  congressional 
staffs  aggregate  about  18.500.*  The  increase 
In  the  slie  of  staffs  seems  to  have  Induced 
some  proliferation  of  the  number  of  lobby- 
ists—or perhaps  it  was  the  other  way 
around.  The  number  of  corporations  main- 
tatalng  offices  in  Washington  has  grown  in 
16  years  from  about  SO  to  300.  More  than 
18.000  trade  associations  and  labor  unions 
have  offices  in  this  Capital. 

But  the  central  focus  in  reexamination  of 
the  operations  under  article  I  are  the  new 
problems  which  have  added  to  the  burdens 
of  the  Congress.  Observers  say  that  floor 
debate  no  longer  occupies  the  role  it  did  in 
times  post  Members  of  Congress  tend  to 
become  spcdallsts-concentrating  on  the 
work  of  their  own  committees  rather  than 
the  generallsts  of  an  earlier  day.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  congressional  staffs  is 
devoted  to  "servidng"  constituents  entirely 
apart  from  the  legislative  process  itself. 
This  may  be  an  apimipriate  part  of  the 
Demoerstie  ethos,  but  it  is  surely  some  dis- 
tance from  what  the  authors  of  the  Consti- 
tution intended.  This  is  not  said  critically 
but  rather  as  the  reality  of  present  day  life. 
Indeed  my  reflections  on  this  subject  rest 
on  what  Members  of  Congress  have  said— 
publicly  and  privately. 

A  well-informed  and  highly  sophisticated 
Journalist,  laisabeth  Drew,  recently  de- 
scribed the  dilemma  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress attempting  to  cope  with  the  flood  of 
bills  submitted  and  the  lesser  but  still  over- 
whelming flood  of  proposals  energing  from 


commit  «es.*  Many  Members  of  Congress 
have  St  ited  that  it  is  almost  Impossible  for 
any  Me  nber  to  read  all  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion. S«  me  critics  suggest  that  the  increase 
in  staff  I  has  led  directly  to  this  increase  in 
the  nui  iber  and  length  of  proposed  bills  and 
commit  «e  reports.  I  do  not  know.  But  it  is 
possibU  that  a  Senator  with  a  staff  of  SO  or 
80  or  "lo  persons  may  have  more  burdens 
than  b«iefits  given  the  inexorable  woriUngs 
of  Parl^nson's  law.  I  do  observe  that  rather 
than  having  their  workload  lessened.  Con- 
gressman seem  to  find  themselves  over- 
whehm  d  and  many  are  retiring  premature- 
ly. We  also  see  what  perhaps  is  another 
result  ( f  current  operations,  and  that  is  a 
legislat  ve  product  where,  all  too  often,  the 
meanin  [  and  intent  of  Congress  are  blurred 
and  th(  entire  policy  issue  winds  up  in  the 
courts  i  or  resolution.*  And  often  the  courts 
have  0«at  difficulty  discerning  the  true 
intent  of  Congress. 

The  purpose  of  these  observations  is  nei- 
ther to  challenge  nor  to  criticise  the  proc- 


It 


s  simply  to  point  out  the  world  of 


difference  between  functions  contemplated 
In  1787  snd  the  reality  of  1978.  A  full  year  is 
needed  to  make  a  concentrated  analysis  by 
politics  1  scientists,  historians,  and  other  spe- 
cialist»*-and  Members  of  Congress  to  stim- 
ulate a  serious  national  discussion.  Such  an 
analyst  can  be  made  in  a  more  orderly  and 
rations  way  If  the  discussion  of  one  branch 
is  cond  icted  entirely  Independent  of  discus- 
sion of  the  other  two  branches.  It  is.  there- 
fore, d4  drable  to  set-aside  the  year  1985  for 
compre  lensive  reexamination  of  the  article 
I  f  imcti  sns. 

Aancu  II      ' 

The  Operations  of  the  executive  branch, 
like  thdse  of  the  Congress,  have  also  under- 
gone dramatic  evolution  and  change.  In 
1789  tl«re  was  only  a  handful  of  "execu- 
tives" n  the  executive  branch  along  cus- 
toms a  lUectors  and  postmasters.*  The  total 
budget  of  the  Federal  Government  in  dol- 
lars WIS  smaller  by  far  at  the  beginning 
than  tl  lat  of  a  modest  sted  dty— Colorado 
^ringi  —for  example.*  CommunicaUon  be- 
tween fhe  first  executive  and  the  legislative 
branch  was  casual  and  Informal.* 

Alth<ugh  the  members  of  the  first  Su- 
preme Court  wisely  resisted  President 
Washii  gton's  request  for  advisory  opinions 
and  dvcllned  to  perform  other  functions 
which  they  deemed  to  be  executive  in 
nature,  there  is  little  doubt  that  Chief  Jus- 
tice Jay  gave  advice  to  Washington  over  the 
dinner  table  and  even  in  writing.  The  Presi- 
dent h  Id  no  prof eadonal  staff  for  himself. 
His  da  le  advisors  also  included  the  Cabinet 
secrets  ries  and  the  Vice  President. 

Althdugh  the  executive  branch  grew 
greatl]  from  1789  to  the  First  World  War, 
our  wartime  President,  Woodrow  Wilson, 
pecked  away  at  his  Hammond  typewriter, 
tumin  :  out  speeches  and  messages  to  Con- 
gress-^nd  an  outline  of  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. 
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President  |Hoov«-  had  three  or  four  staff 
aides,  then  <  ailed  "secretaries",  who  assisted 
him  with  his  problems,  including  one 
former  Contressman  who  presumably  han- 
dled legislative  relations.  Franklin  Roose- 
velt, as  a  candidate,  attacked  Hoover  for  his 
excessively  large  staff.  Yet.  as  we  know,  the 
great  expansion  of  the  White  House  staff 
began  uiider  President  Franklin  Roosevelt 
as  the  whol^  executive  branch  burgeoned  to 
meet  the  eriergencies  created  by  the  world- 
wide depression.  Thus  one  matter  to  be  re- 
flected upoA  in  1988  is  the  implications  of 
the  size  of  the  executive  branch.  Another 
question  deiervlng  analysis  is  what  we  now 
understand  jfrom  the  provision  of  article  II 
stating  that  the  Executive  power  shall  be 
vested  in  the  President.  Today  Executive 
power  is  squally  In  the  hands  of  a  few 
thousand  of  nearly  3  million  dvUian  em- 
ployees of  ttie  executive  branch.  There  are 
150,000  employees  in  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education  and  Welfare  alone— more 
than  the  standing  army  of  the  country  in 
early  parts  if  this  century. 

There  ar^  other  changes.  For  nearly  a 
half  centurt  the  executive  branch  initiated 
much  of  th^  significant  legislation.  It  Is  In- 
teresting tojnote  that  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission is  Holding  a  workshop  this  Decem- 
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expenditures  of  the  federal  govemment 
million  doUan  In  1073.  The  expendltuiei 
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the  Commission's  language- 
agency  personnel  who  will  be 
nts  in  the  formulation  of 
lis  is  entirely  appropriate  but 
part  explains  why  Congress 
staffs  to  cope  with  the  ex- 
growth  in  the  rulemaking  ac- 
Federal  agendes  has  given  rise 
and  Indeed  to  challenges  by 
nts  who  thought  their  policies 
rustrated. 

pie  of  changes  brought  on  in 
ic  age  is  the  relationship  of 
th    the    media.    Perhaps    we 
hether  any  President  should  be 
have  at  his  fingertips,  and  on 
head,  a  comprehensive  and  to- 
response  to  every  question 
rom  an  audience  consisting  of 
politicaUy    sophtotlcated 
rs?  At  times  we  read  a  superfl- 
n  to  the  British  system  where 
inister  and  his  Cabinet  Minis- 
in  the  Commons  for  the  ques- 
But  the  comparison  is  flawed 
Britain  there  is  a  fixed  agenda 
ion  period.  The  Prime  Minister 
ber  of  his  Cabinet  need  be  well- 
informed  (illy  on  the  spedflc  and  limited 
subjects  cofered  by  that  agreed  agenda. 

Is  it  poaslDle  that  the  media,  the  Presiden- 
cy, and  the  Naticm  would  be  better  served  if 
Presidential  press  conferences  were— at 
least— ccmfmed  to  agreed  subjects?— for  ex- 
ample, the  {problems  of  The  Middle  East,  or 
inflation  or  energy— rather  than  having 
every  pres8  conference  open  to  the  entire 
range  of  problems  confronting  the  country. 
The  evening  news  and  the  morning  papers 
would  be  able  to  focus  with  greater  clarity 
and  In  groater  depth  on  particular  policy 
issues  andjthe  media  might  thus  be  better 
able  to  Inftirm  the  public  in  the  long  run. 

These  ai^  just  a  sample  of  some  of  the 
issues  and]  problems  which  might  be  dis- 
cussed during  the  year  1988  by  political  sci- 
entists. hiBtoriaiu.  jouniallsti,  and  those 
who  have  [actual  first-hand  experien(^e  in 
govemment.  Others  having  border  experi- 
ence In  government  will  see  many  areas  for 
inquiry. 
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AXTICLttn 

Questions  about  the  present  functioning 
of  the  Judiciary  compared  with  original  ex- 
pectations could  be  dealt  with  in  1987.  Since 
I  cannot  qualify  either  as  a  totally  expert 
witness  on  the  subject  or  as  totally  unbi- 
ssed,  I  will  leave  it  to  others  to  flesh  out  the 
fuU  scope  of  the  inquiry  for  there  is  a  long 
list  of  questions  deserving  serious  study. 

I  suvect  that  by  the  time  the  delegates 
reached  article  III  that  they  were  getting 
weary  in  the  hot  and  humid  Philadelphia 
summer.  The  entire  judicial  artide  contains 
only  369  words.  The  first  Judiciary  Act  of 
1788  authorized  13  VS.  district  judges  and 
six  members  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Perhaps 
the  feeling  of  those  weary  delegates  at  the 
constitutional  convention  was  that  a  branch 
of  govemment  which  would  consist  initially 
of  only  19  judges  did  not  call  for  much  rhet- 
oric—or much  attention.  The  Constitution 
provided  that  the  Federal  courts  would  have 
a  limited  and  special  function— in  that  day 
largely  deciding  Admiralty  cases. 

The  number  of  judges  has  grown  from 
those  first  19  to  .197  authorized  district 
judges,  97  Judges  i  the  courts  of  appeals, 
and  another  31  judges  of  three  specialized 
tribunals— a  total  of  SIS.  Another  130  senior 
Judges  continue  to  serve— fortunately  for  us. 
This  number  will  soon  increase  by  approxi- 
mately ISO  when  Congress  passes  the  omni- 
bus Judgeship  bill— which  may  happen  this 

The  Supreme  Court  has  increased  from 
six  Justices  to  nine,  remaining  at  that  figure 
for  over  a  century.  I  do  not  know  of  anyone 
advocating  in<n«asing  the  membership  of 
the  Supreme  Court— least  of  all  the  present 
Justices.  One  wag  commented  that  nine 
members  of  the  Supreme  Court  have  pro- 
duced sufficient  mischief  in  this  country 
and  any  increase  would  be  intolerable. 

With  19  federal  judges  in  1789-and  for  at 
least  100  years— there  were  no  significant 
"management"  problems.  E>en  with  the  100 
or  more  judges  during  the  time  Taft  was 
Chief  Justice,  the  management  problem  was 
not  enormous.  But  Taft  saw  into  the  future 
and  fought  for  the  creation  of  the  confer- 
ence of  senior  dnniit  judges  (not  the  Judi- 
cial Conference  of  the  United  States)  to 
assist  in  "managing  the  business  of  the 
courts",  as  he  called  it.  The  administrative 
office  of  the  United  SUtes  courts  was  cre- 
ated In  1939  with  essentially  housekeeping 
functions.  The  Federal  judicial  center  began 
operaUons  in  1988  as  the  research,  develop- 
ment and  educational  arm  of  the  Judiciary. 
In  1971  the  position  of  circuit  executive— a 
management  assistant  for  the  chief  circuit 
judges— was  created  for  each  circuit.  We 
must  also  count  supporting  personnel- 
court  clerks,  bailiffs,  court  reporters  and  so 
forth,  or  a  total  of  9,377  persons.*  We  see. 
therefore,  that  the  judicial  branch,  while 
small,  has  increased  greaUy  since  1789. 

For  nearly  9  years  Congress  has  failed  to 
create  a  single  new  judgeship  and  the  oourU 
have  had  to  cope  with  the  enormous  in- 
crease in  workload  with  additional  law 
derks  and  staff  lawyers.  The  pressure  of 
caseloads  has  led  to  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
portion of  cases  decided  without  oral  argu- 
ment and  often  without  a  formal,  written 
opinion.  Lawyers  oppose  this. 

Some  responsible  and  well-informed  law- 
yers and  scholars  have  criticized  the  increas- 
ing complexity  of  Judicial  procedure  arguing 
that  overuse  of  pretrial  processes  compli- 
cate and  delay  trials.  Others  have  echoed 
the  criticism,  made  first  by  Roecoe  Pound  in 
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1908,  that  the  excesses  of  the  adversary 
system  hinder  rather  than  promote  the 
ends  of  justice.  The  processes  of  adminlstn- 
tlve  law  are  being  challenged  and  questions 
are  raised  as  to  the  soundness  of  trj^  com- 
plex antitrust  caaee  before  12  lay  jurors 
picked  at  random  from  the  population. 

These  developments  inspire  a  series  of 
questions,  questions  about  the  efficiency  of 
courts  functioning  under  such  demands, 
questions  ^wut  the  growth  of  a  judicial 
"bureaucracy",  and  even  questions  about 
the  duties  placed  on  the  Chief  Justice  are 
emerging.  Should  It  be  expected  that  the 
Chief  Justice,  with  aU  the  duties  of  other 
justices  of  the  court,  be  called  upon  to  be 
the  "Chief  ExecuUve"  of  the  Judicial 
Branch.  Congress  made  the  Chief  Justice 
Chairman  of  the  Judicial  Conference  of  the 
United  SUtes  with  duties  that  absorb  hun- 
dreds of  hours  each  year.  It  made  him  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  judicial  center,  with 
similar  time  demands.  These  two  organisa- 
tions are  expected  to  develop  innovative 
programs  and  mechanisms  to  Improve  and 
speed  up  justice.  Because  Chief  Justices 
have  somehow  been  able  to  manage  up  to 
now  does  not  mean  this  can  ooatinue  to  be 
true  in  the  third  century  under  the  consti- 
tution. Seven  yean  ago  a  committee  of  dis- 
tinguished lawyers  and  scholars,  chaired  by 
Professor  Paul  Freund  of  Harvard,  recom- 
mended that  another  court  be  created  to 
take  part  of  the  work  now  resting  on  the  Su- 
preme C(Hirt.  No  action  has  been  taken  on 
thatproponl. 

There  are  serious  questions  as  to  how  long 
Justices  can  work  a  80  hour  week  and  main- 
tain appropriate  standards. 

At  least  as  important  as  the  need  to  exam- 
ine the  increase  in  the  siae  of  the  Judicial 
Branch  is  the  need  to  examine  the  powers 
exercised  by  the  Judiciary.  The  authors  of 
the  Constitution  did  not  contemplate  that 
the  Judldary  would  be  an  overseer  of  the 
other  two  branches.  At  most,  they  expected 
that  the  judicial  function  would  be  confined 
to  interpreting  laws  and  deddlng  whether 
particular  acts  of  the  Congrea  or  of  the  ex- 
ecutive were  in  conflict  with  the  Constitu- 
tion, but  even  that  was  not  expUdt.  Surely, 
that  is  aU  MarshaU's  opinion  in  Martoury  v. 
Madison  means. 

ParadoxlcaUy,  In  recent  years,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  been  subjected  to  criticism 
from  both  ends  of  the  spectrum.  On  the  one 
hand,  there  are  critics  who  suggest  that  the 
Supreme  Court,  like  the  other  two 
branches,  has  become  "imperial"  in  the 
sense  of  exercising  powers  not  aaaigned  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  those  who  say  that  the  Supreme 
Court  has  been  too  passive  and  has  not  un- 
dertaken to  engage  in  wide  ranging  social 
and  political  activism  thought  to  engage  in 
wide  ranging  sodal  and  political  activism 
thought  by  some  to  be  called  for  by  contem- 
porary problems.  It  will  be  for  others  to 
evaluate  these  contentions.  All  this  is  rich 
fodder  for  sympoda  in  1987. 

We  make  a  large  point  of  the  independ- 
ence and  separateneas  of  the  three 
branches,  but  the  authors  of  the  ConsUtu- 
tion  also  contemplated  that  there  would  be 
coordination  between  the  branches  deriving 
from  a  common  purpose.  That  they  should 
consult  on  some  matters  is  beyond  doubt. 
How  far  that  should  go  is  a  subject  for  care- 
ful study. 

The  uniqueness  and  true  genius  of  the 
document  is  that  it  has  preduded  any  one 
of  the  branches  from  dominating  any  other. 
This  will  continue  so  long  as  we  are  faithful 
to  the  spirit  and  letter  of  the  Constitution. 


Project  1987  Is  already  underway  and  the 
Judicial  Conference  of  the  United  States 
last  year  authorised  the  appointment  of  a 
special  committee  to  prepare  for  an  obaerv- 
ance  of  this  significant  historic  event  If 
we— collectively- use  the  "lead  time"  now 
available  to  us,  we  can  develop  a  program 
worthy  of  the  importance  of  the  occasion. 

Although  none  of  us  can  alone  determine 
the  totaUty  of  what  the  Bicentennial  of 
1787  should  be,  you— here  today— are 
uniquely  qualified  to  evaluate  the  merits  of 
this  proposal  and  to  help  with  its  implemen- 
tation if  you  find  merit  in  it. 

If  we  concentrate  along  these  lines  for  I 
year  on  each  of  the  three  branches  and 
their  functions,  perhaps  with  the  latter  part 
of  the  third  year  devoted  to  an  overview  of 
aU  that  has  been  discussed,  debated  and 
analyzed  in  the  preceding  years,  conodvably 
we  may  produce  a  series  of  papers  compara- 
ble in  utility,  if  not  In  quality,  with  the  fed- 
eralist papers  of  200  years  ago. 

Whatever  the  program  Is  to  be,  the  time 
to  begin  planning  is  now. 


Rbmaucs  op  Waiibi  E.  BusoB  Chop  Jos- 
net  OP  THE  UmRD  Srsns  at  thb  Amu- 

CAM  Law  IllSTl'lUll 

This  morning— given  the  place  we  meet, 
the  approaching  1987  Bicentennial  of  our 
Constitution,  and  the  300th  Anniversary  of 
this  City— rather  than  disnissing  current 
legal  problems,  I  ask  you  to  indulge  me  in 
some  historical  reminiscences,  looking  back 
at  the  strug^es  that  began  and  culminated 
here  in  Philadelphia  two  centuries  ago. 

It  takes  a  certain  amount  of  presumption 
for  any  lawyer  to  speak  to  other  lawyen 
about  the  Constitution.  This  is  especially 
true  if  one  is  speaking  at  a  gathering  of  the 
American  Law  Institute,  for  In  this  room  we 
have  the  foremost  minds  of  our  profession. 
All  this  is  underscored  when  the  Institute  is 
meeting  in  Philadelphia,  where,  in  that  hot. 
humid  summer  of  1787  the  delegatea  to  the 
Constitutional  Convention  labored  18  weeks 
to  draft  that  document. 

As  we  approach  the  Bicentennial  of  the 
Constitution.  I  would  hope  that  lawyers  will 
be  talking  to  each  other  and  talking  with 
nonlawyers  about  the  Constitution,  how  It 
came  about,  and  what  it  means.  It  should 
not  be  thought  of  ss  a  subject  exdudvely. 
or  even  primarily,  for  lawyers.  And  so.  with 
that  admonition  to  myself,  I  will  try.  in 
opnilng  this,  the  59th  Aimual  Meeting  of 
the  Institute,  to  stir  your  recollectloi»  of 
events,  well  known  but  often  overlooked. 

I  do  not  mean  to  stir  reooUecUons  about 
the  contents  of  that  document  but  rather  to 
ask:  how  did  it  come  about  that  55  men  in  a 
country  of  barely  three  million  were  cast  by 
history  to  take  actions  that  would  place 
them  forever  in  the  Halls  of  Fame  of  Free- 
dom, when  they  were  sent  here  by  13  sUtes 
to  consider  how  the  newly  independent 
people  would  govem  themselves?  I  say  12 
states,  for  one— Rhode  Island— sent  no  one 
to  speak  for  it. 

From  time  to  time  in  recent  years, 
nonlawyer  friends  particularly  have  ex- 
pressed to  me  serious  concerns  about  the  at- 
tacks on  the  Supreme  Court,  on  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  iiutitutlons  which  sprang 
from  It.  There  Is  nothing  new  about  such  at- 
tacks, and  there  is  nothing  inherently  bad 
in  most  of  them.  When  the  people  challenge 
their  servants— the  Executive,  the  Congress 
and  the  Courts— temperately  and  with  rea- 
soned debate— we  have  nothing  to  fear. 
That  is  what  our  open  society  is  all  about. 
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Of  course,  we  know  that  the  Constitution 
itaelf  was  under  attack  from  the  moment  it 
was  signed,  here  in  Philadelphia.  The  dele- 
gates had  labored  four  months  to  produce 
the  document,  but  on  that  cool  Autumn 
morning— Monday,  September  17—43  dele- 
gates were  present,  and  as  we  know,  three 
refused  to  sign  their  names  to  the  draft. 

Benjamin  Franklin,  one  the  wisest  of  all 
the  Founding  Fathers  and  the  most  senior, 
made  some  obaervatloiu  as  the  final  meet- 
ing opened,  and  his  words  are  so  Important, 
and  so  filled  with  wisdom  that  I  ask  you  to 
indulge  my  recalling  them— even  though 
you  know  them  well.  He  said  this: 

"Mr.  President,  I  confess  that  there  are 
several  parts  of  this  Constitution  which  I  do 
not  at  present  approve,  but  I  am  not  sure  I 
shall  never  approve  them:  For  having  lived 
long,  I  have  experienced  many  instances  of 
being  obliged  by  better  information  or  fuller 
consideration,  to  change  opinions  even  on 
important  subjects,  which  I  once  thought 
right,  but  found  to  be  otherwise.  It  is  there- 
fore that  the  older  I  grow,  the  more  apt  I 
am  to  doubt  my  own  Judgment,  and  to  pay 
more  respect  to  the  Judgment  of  others." 

Other  men  has  less  moderate  things  to  say 
about  the  new  Constitution,  some  of  them 
very  harsh  Indeed.  Later  in  the  following 
year,  at  the  Massachusetts  Ratification 
Convention,  one  delegate  had  this  to  say: 

"Mr.  President,  .  .  .  some  gentlemen  have 
called  on  them  that  were  on  the  stage  in  the 
beginning  of  our  troubles,  in  the  year  1775. 
I  was  one  of  them.  And  I  say  that  if  any- 
body had  proposed  such  a  constitution  as 
this  in  that  day.  it  would  have  been  thrown 
away  at  once.  It  would  not  have  been  looked 
at.  .  .  .  Does  not  this  constitution  .  .  .  take 
away  all  we  have— all  our  property?  Does  it 
not  lay  all  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  ex- 
cises? And  what  more  have  we  to  give?" 

Another  delegate.  Mr.  Smith,  answered 
him  saying: 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  a  plain  man  and  get 
my  living  by  the  plow.  I  am  not  used  to 
speaking  in  public,  but  I  beg  your  leave  to 
say  a  few  words  to  my  brother  plowjoggers 
in  this  house.  I  have  lived  In  a  part  of  the 
country  where  I  have  known  the  worth  of 
good  government  by  the  want  of  It." 

Smith  explained  that  he  had  been  a 
member  of  the  convention  that  formed  his 
own  state  Constitution  and  that  he  had 
learned  something  of  the  need  for  checks 
and  balances  of  power.  He  concluded,  saying 
this: 

"I  did  not  go  to  any  lawyer  to  ask  his  opin- 
ion. We  have  no  lawyer  in  our  town  and  we 
do  well  enough  without.  I  formed  my  own 
opinion  and  [I]  was  pleased  with  this  Con- 
stitution." 

We  know  that  to  secure  the  ratification  of 
the  Constitution  was  no  easy  task,  with  ar- 
ticulate and  popular  heroes  like  Patrick 
Henry  in  Virginia  opposing  it.  and  with 
Thomas  Jefferson  somewhat  cool.  We  know, 
too,  that  it  was  only  the  great  prestige  of 
Oeorge  Washington  and  James  Madison, 
buttressed  by  a  rising  young  public  leader. 
John  Marshall,  who  out-debated  that  great 
orator  Patrick  Henry  in  the  Virginia  Con- 
vention, that  brought  about  Virginia's  ratifi- 
cation. Without  Virginia's  ratification  there 
would  have  been  no  Constitution— at  least 
at  that  time. 

I  have  always  found  it  difficult,  and  I  sus- 
pect others  may  share  that  difficulty,  to 
really  understand  how  separate  and  how  in- 
dependent were  the  13  sovereign  states  that 
made  up  the  Confederation  preceding  the 
Constitution.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the 
men  of  Massachusetts  Bay  regarded  them- 
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selves  as  allies— allies  of  other  states:  they 
thought  themselves  quite  different  from  the 
men  of  Virginia  or  Maryland  or  New  York. 
This  confusion  of  allegiances  is  illustrated 
in  the  circumstances  surrounding  Lincoln's 
offer  to  Robert  E.  Lee.  in  1860,  of  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  Union  armies  after  the  fall 
of  Port  Sumter. 

Lee— who  loved  the  Union,  was  distressed 
at  thf  idea  of  dissolving  the  Union,  and 
hated|  slavery —was  nevertheless  so  much  a 
produfct  of  the  age  of  his  father.  General 
"LIghihorse"  Harry  Lee,  one  of  Washing- 
ton's generals,  that  instead  of  accepting  Lin- 
coln's offer,  he  resigned  from  the  Army.  He 
went  Immediately  to  Richmond  to  offer  his 
services  for  the  defense  of  Virginia— not  for 
the  sitoport  of  secession,  not  for  the  defense 
of  sisirery,  not  for  the  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  but  simply  in  the  18th  Century 
mindnet  of  men  who  were  Virginians  first 
and  i  imericans  second.  This  episode  has 
alwayi  i  helped  me  understand  the  enormous 
difficilty  of  getting  the  Constitution  rati- 
fied. 

Now  let  me  take  you  back  from  this  di- 
gression to  1787  when  even  the  word  "con- 
stitution" was  not  a  familiar  one.  We  re- 
member that  there  was  a  great  fear  of  cen- 
tral nvemments  stemming  from  the  fact 
that  The  Revolution  had  been  fought  to 
from  the  clutches  of  a  distant  and 
central  government  In  London.  When 
intlnental  Congress  met  in  New  York 
early  In  1787  to  consider  convening  what  we 
now  k|iow  as  the  Constitutional  Convention, 
the  authorizing  resolution  was  carefully  clr- 
cumsoibed.  The  delegates  to  that  meeting 
in  Philadelphia  were  to  be  sent  there  as  a 
comnvttee  "...  for  the  sole  and  express 
punxAe  of  revising  the  Articles  of  Confeder- 
atlon.|'  There  was  no  hint  of  drafting  a  new 
Constitution,  although  Patrick  Henry  later 
refus^  to  be  a  delegate  from  Virginia,  be- 
cause, as  he  put  It,  he  "smelled  a  rat." 

You  recall  the  language  of  the  Articles  of 
Confederation.  They  reflect  how  Jealous  the 
states  were  about  their  own  sovereignty. 
The  language  of  the  enabling  resolution  of 
the  C  tngress  reads  in  the  terms  of  a  treaty. 
The  s  ords  are  these,  and  we  must  marvel  as 
we  r«  all  them: 

"Th!  said  states  hereby  severally  enter 
Into  I  -firm  league  of  friendship  with  each 
other, " 

A  ft  TO  league!  This  is  Massachusetts,  New 
York.iPennsylvanla,  Maryland.  Virginia  and 
eight  other  states  speaking  to  each  other! 
Of  course  we  know  from  the  history  of  the 
Revolution  itself  that  the  bonds  between 
the  It  colonies  were  very  loose  Indeed.  The 
terrib  e  privations,  the  needless  deaths  from 
starvi  tlon  and  freezing  suffered  by  Wash- 
Ingtoi  I's  troops,  only  a  few  miles  from  where 
we  m<  et  today,  attest  to  the  looseness  of  the 
Conf « deration.  That  looseness  caused  those 
men  at  Valley  Forge  to  suffer  through  a  ter- 
rible winter,  because  the  states  had  no  bind- 
ing dvty  to  provide  the  promised  food,  the 
mate^al  and  the  money  necessary  to  sup- 
port Bie  Revolution  and  its  armies. 

It  was  Indeed  a  loose  confederation.  It  had 
no  power  to  levy  taxes,  no  authority  to  raise 
armies  and  it  Is  nothing  short  of  a  miracle 
that  the  Revolution  was  successful,  or  that 
there  was  any  occasion  to  convene  what  we 
now  describe  as  the  Constitutional  Conven- 
tion. It  was  our  good  fortune  that  George 
III  had  to  keep  a  good  deal  of  his  powder 
dry  t«  deal  with  France  and  Spain. 

On<  state,  for  example,  paid  nothing  In 
the  *ay  of  taxes  or  contributions  to  the 
Confederation  for  at  least  five  years  before 
the  faceting  in  Philadelphia.  Rhode  Island, 
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remember,  declined  even  to  send  delegates 
to  Philadelphia  in  1787!  The  soldiers  under 
Washington  often  furnished  their  own 
clothing,  iheir  own  guns,  even  their  own 
gimpowdef  at  times.  Hamilton,  the  financial 
genius  of  the  Revolution  and  the  Confeder- 
ation, and  later  of  the  new  government 
under  the  Constitution,  was  described  in  the 
war  period  as  "Receiver  of  Continental 
Taxes"— tife  "receiver,"  not  "collector! ' 
Taxes  were  like  church  or  Red  Cross  contri- 
butions, purely  voluntary. 

These  tetrible  experiences  not  only  dictat- 
ed WashiiHton's  strategy  of  trying  to  keep 
his  armies  on  the  run  and  out  of  reach  of 
the  Britlsfi,  but  also  shaped  his  political 
philosophy,  and  that  of  his  officers,  that  for 
some  purposes  a  strong  central  or  federal 
government  was  Imperative.  A  young  cap- 
tain in  Washington's  army,  who  spent  the 
winter  win  him  at  Valley  Forge,  had  his 
views  takelshape  in  terms  of  that  need  for  a 
strong  central  government.  And  those  views, 
as  we  know,  found  their  way  into  his  opin- 
ions when  |the  Captain  became  Chief  Justice 
30  odd  y#ars  later.  Marbury  v.  Madison, 
McCulloch  v.  Maryland  and  Gibbons  v. 
Ogden  be^  the  imprint  of  that  winter  at 
Valley  ?0^e.  Thus  did  Valley  Forge  help 
shapt:  ?ur'  Constitution  Jurisprudence.  The 
ambivalence  of  those  people  who  were  fear- 
ful of  a  ceiitral  government  very  nearly  cost 
us  the  vlcjtory  In  the  Revolution— and  the 
Constitution  as  well. 

As  we  tfmXcti  current  events,  after  more 
than  40  jlears  of  power  flowing  from  the 
states  tojthe  federal  government  Iwyond 
what  the  nmers  contemplated,  some  politi- 
cal philosophers  profess  to  see  the  Ameri- 
can people  as  not  yet  having  become  politi- 
cally matnre.  Hamilton  surely  had  It  im- 
pressed upon  him  that  if  the  payment  ol 
taxes  by  the  people  and  by  the  states  was  a 
matter  purely  voluntary  like  church  contri- 
butions, there  would  never  be  a  nation. 

Hamilton  said  that  what  was  needed  was 
not  the  kind  of  structure  that  appealed  to 
.  .  the  jtarrow  colonial  sphere  In  which 
we  have  qecome  accustomed  to  move."  but 
rather  for| ".  .  .  that  enlarged  kind  suited  to 
the  goverament  of  an  Independent  nation." 

When  we  realize  that  nearly  a  century 
later  so  gfleat  an  American  as  Robert  E.  Lee 
could  not  ihake  off  the  shackles  of  "narrow 
colonial"  ittltudes,  it  Is  not  surprising  that 
Hamilton  did  not  succeed  In  persuading  the 
Continental  Ccmgress  in  1787  to  eiuu:t  the 
proposed  resolution  which  In  terms  called 
for  a  Constitutional  Convention.  He  had  to 
settle  for  what  In  effect  was  a  committee  to 
review  the  Articles  of  Confederation.  Madi- 
son, Hamilton  and  others  knew  that  the 
structure  created  by  the  Articles  of  Confed- 
eration. Including  the  Continental  Congress. 
was  what  we  call  today  a  "paper  tiger." 
Those  Articles  were  hardly  more  than  a 
multi-lateral  treaty  among  13  sovereign 
states  agreeing  to  cooperate  and  collaborate 
for  limlte^  purposes. 

We  remember,  of  course,  that  there  were 
rigid  limlis  on  commerce  in  1787.  Most  of 
the  13  staltes  printed  their  own  money.  The 
one  thing  which  merchants  and  business- 
men hoptd  for  was  a  system  that  would 
open  up  the  channels  of  commerce.  Impera- 
tive to  co^nmerce  would  be  a  common  cur- 
rency, a  Central  revenue  system,  a  central 
banking  system,  a  central  authority  to  deal 
with  oth^r  nations— and  no  trade  barriers 
between  t  tie  states. 

Buslneaimen,  of  course,  knew  that  there 
could  newr  be  any  real  prosperity  in  com- 
merce while  the  states  had  separate  curren- 
cies and  dustoms  duties  with  protective  tar- 


iffs for  those  within  each  of  the  states.  Only 
a  Constitution  creating  a  strong  central  gov- 
ernment could  provide  the  foundations 
needed  for  an  expansion  of  the  economy. 

Madison,  who  Is  often  called  the  "father 
of  the  Constitution,"  had  been  a  close  stu- 
dent of  the  history  of  governments.  He  had 
Inunersed  himself  deeply  in  study  before 
going  to  Philadelphia.  One  of  his  writings 
can  be  read  as  an  important  foreshadowing 
of  what  emerged  here  in  Philadelphia  and 
later  In  oplnioiu  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
Madison  had  written: 

"Let  the  national  Government  be  armed 
with  a  positive  and  complete  authority  In  all 
cases  where  uniform  measures  are  neces- 
sary. ...  Let  It  have  a  negative.  In  all  cases 
whatsoever,  on  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
States  [and]  diet  this  national  supremacy 
be  extended  also  to  the  Judiciary  depart- 
ment." 

Madison  could  not  match  the  eloquence  of 
his  fellow  Virginians.  Thomas  Jefferson  or 
Patrick  Henry,  but  he  was  a  profound  think- 
er, a  craftsman,  an  engineer  in  terms  of  po- 
litical science.  And,  as  we  know,  it  was  the 
■reat  good  fortune  for  our  country— and  for 
the  very  idea  of  freedom— that  Madison 
became  the  principal  draftsman.  If  not  the 
principal  architect,  of  the  Constitution. 
Philosophically,  he  was  then  more  attuned 
to  the  Ideas  of  Washington.  HamUton,  and 
Adams  conceiving  the  new  country  than  he 
was  to  the  thinking  of  his  close  friend  and 
ally  Thomas  Jefferson.  Given  Jefferson's  vi- 
sions of  a  nation  of  farmers,  artisans,  and 
strong  yeomen,  and  his  fear  of  a  strong  cen- 
tral govenunent.  perhaps  It  was  Just  as  well 
that  Madison  arrived  In  Philadelphia  nearly 
two  weeks  in  advance  of  the  formal  meet- 
ings of  the  delegates  and  that  Jefferson, 
like  Patrick  Henry,  did  not  attend  the  Con- 
vention at  all. 

It  surely  must  be  clear  that  a  loose  federa- 
tion of  13  sovereign  sUtes  would  have 
doomed  us  to  a  Balkanization  that  would 
have  made  us  easy  victims  of  Spain,  France 
and  England. 

It  is  difficult  to  recreate  the  atmosphere 
that  must  have  existed  in  this  city  in  that 
summer  of  1787.  In  terms  of  18th  Century 
travel  and  communications,  our  13  states 
were  very   distant   from   each  other,   and 
spread  the  length  of  the  Atlantic  Coast 
from  New  England  to  Spanish  Florida.  Yet 
we  were  hemmed  in  by   British   military 
forces   to   the   North   and   by   Spain   and 
France  to  the  South  with  continuing  con- 
cerns about  Florida,  Louisiana  and  control 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  Surely  these  so- 
phisticated  delegates  could    feel   the   hot 
breath  of  England  and  France  and  Spain, 
each  of  them  waiting  for  the  propitious 
moment  to  pounce  on  the  new  country  and 
recover  its  lost  territories.  Perhaps  it  was 
something  of  this  concern,  these  fears,  that 
moved  Benjamin  Franklin,  who  was  not 
known  to  be  dedicated  to  orthodox  religious 
Institutions,   to   offer   the   motion   that  a 
chapla'"  be  Invited  to  open  the  Convention 
evey  morning  with  a  prayer.  And  Madison. 
at  the  close  of  the  Convention,  said  that  all 
people  must:  "...  perceive  in  (the  Constitu- 
tion] a  finger  of  that  Almighty  hand  which 
has  been  so  frequently  .  .  .  extended  to  our 
relief  in  the  critical  stages  of  the  revolu- 
tion." 

Perhaps  the  one  thing  the  delegates 
shared,  because  of  what  they  had  suffered 
ss  colonists,  was  a  feeling  that  a  govern- 
ment with  built-in  checks  and  balances  was 
imperative.  Just  how  to  achieve  those 
checks  and  balances  and  still  have  a  strong 
nation  and  a  government  was  to  keep  them 


here  in  Philadelphia  for  those  many  hot 
weeks.  We  remember  that  a  theme  underly- 
ing all  the  debates  and  all  of  the  discussions 
had  to  do  with  the  notion  of  the  states  sur- 
rendering some  of  their  authority  and  sover- 
eignty to  a  new.  unknown  and  as  yet  unde- 
fined national  government. 

James  Wilson,  one  of  the  ablest  men  at 
the  Convention,  and  Pennsylvania's  first 
Justice  on  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court,  at  one  point  put  his  finger  on  this 
problem  saying: 

"If  no  sute  will  part  with  any  of  lU  sover- 
eignty, it  Is  in  vain  to  talk  of  a  national  gov- 
ernment." 

A  government  of  delegated  power  must 
have  other  power  holders  willing  to  do  some 
sharing.  And  Wilson  went  on  to  say: 

"I  do  not  see  the  danger  of  the  states 
being  devoured  by  the  national  government. 
On  the  contrary,  I  wish  to  keep  them  from 
devouring  the  national  government." 

The  fear  of  central  power,  the  fear  of  a 
national  government,  was  hammered  at  and 
hammered  out  all  during  the  convention, 
and  the  tensions  that  these  ideas  developed 
were  revealed  In  the  rather  bitter  comments 
of  James  Wilson  and  John  Dickinson.  Dick- 
inson at  one  point  said: 

"If  the  general  govenunent  should  be  left 
dependent  upon  sUte  legislatures.  It  would 
be  happy  for  us  If  we  had  never  met  in  this 
room." 

As  with  any  deliberative  body.  smaU  or 
large,  when  the  Issues  are  of  great  conse- 
quence, and  especially  when  they  probe  Into 
unknown  territory,  feelings  grow  tense  and 
utterances  occasionally  can  become  harsh. 
Yet.  that  the  Constitutional  Convention 
was  a  process  of  give  and  take,  there  can  be 
no  doubt.  On  the  main  proposition,  that  Is 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances,  with 
three  coequal  and  independent  depart- 
menU.  Madison.  HamUton,  Morris  and 
Wilson  would  not  yield. 

The  day  after  the  Convention  on  Septem- 
ber 18,  1787.  the  delegate  from  New  Hamp- 
shire wroU  to  a  member  of  his  family. 

saylnr 

"It  was  done  by  bargain  and  compromise, 
yet  notwithstanding  iU  imperfections,  on 
the  adoption  of  it  depends  whether  or  not 
we  shall  become  a  respectable  nation,  or  a 
people  torn  to  pieces  by  Intestine  commo- 
tions, and  rendered  contemptible  for  ages" 

Franklin's  closing  speech  perhaps  said  It 
as  well  as  could  have  been  said: 

"In  these  sentlmenU  sir,  I  agree  to  this 
constitution  with  all  IU  faulU  If  they  are 
such." 

When  asked  what  the  Convention  had  cre- 
ated, you  recall  Franklin's  answer  "A  re- 
public, if  you  can  keep  it" 

The  delegates  left  Philadelphia  exhausted 
but  rightly  entlUed  to  be  elated,  but  the 
docximent  produced  had  yet  to  nm  the 
gauntlet  of  the  sUtes'  raUficatlon  processes. 

As  we  know,  the  outcome  was  determined 
by  the  action  of  Virginia,  the  largest  of  the 
sUtes.  There  the  debate  was  long  and 
heated.  Patrick  Henry  was  the  chief  spokes- 
man against  ratification.  John  Marshall,  at 
that  time  a  rising  young  lawyer  In  his  mld- 
SOa.  was  the  chief  spokeman  for  the  Consti- 
tution. His  victory  over  the  formidable  Pat- 
rick Henry  brought  him  Into  national  prom- 
inence. 

In  five  short  years,  this  City  wiU  be  a 
Mecca  for  all  who  love  freedom  and  look  to 
Philadelphia  as  a  shrine  where  a  small  body 
of  men  launched  the  greatest  experiment  in 
government  In  all  human  history. 

We  have  survived  and  prospered  for  200 
years  because  our  strength  was  not  simply 


in  the  concepts  of  the  Declaration  and  the 
Constitution— great  as  they  are— but  be- 
cause of  the  strength  of  the  people,  of  per- 
sonal Integrity,  of  Individual  reqmnsiblllty. 
of  the  traditions  of  home  and  famUy— and 
of  religious  beliefs. 

Now— soon— the  300th  Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  In  1S87  will  provide  the  occa- 
sion to  reexamine  those  beliefs  and  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  those  values.  Let  us  be  sure 
we  do  not  miss  this  opportunity. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  the  memben  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subcommittee  on  the 
Constitution  today  In  Introduclnc  leg- 
islation to  commemorate  the  bicenten- 
nial of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  only  5  years  away. 
This  legislation  will  create  a  special 
commission  to  coordinate  the  com- 
memorative celebrations  and  activities 
on  the  Federal.  State,  and  local  level, 
and  In  the  private  and  public  sectors. 

The  bicentennial  observance  pro- 
vides an  occasion  for  all  Americans  to 
reflect  upon  the  imparalleled  achieve- 
ment of  our  Founding  Fathers  In  de- 
veloping this  unique  doctmient— the 
document  which  William  Oladstcme 
called  the  "most  wonderful  work  ever 
struck  off  at  a  given  time  by  the  brain 
and  purpose  of  man."  The  bicenten- 
nial period  will  provide  us  with  an  op- 
portunity to  raise  the  level  of  Ameri- 
can consciousness  about  the  content  of 
our  Constitution  and  the  Importance 
of  the  Philadelphia  Convention.  Our 
celebration  of  this  bicentennial  must 
be,  above  all.  a  time  of  constitutional 
education. 

We  cannot  implement  the  Constitu- 
tion In  the  spirit  in  which  It  was  writ- 
ten unless  our  knowledge  of  it  Is  as  in- 
timate as  the  knowledge  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Constitutional  Convention. 
We  cannot  execute  the  provisions  of 
the  Constitution  unless  we  imderstand 
the  underlying  principles  which  were 
so  familiar  to  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution. Issues  present  themselves 
which  demand  resolution  against  the 
framework  of  the  Constitution.  We 
will  be  Inadequate  to  the  Job  of  resolv- 
ing those  issues  unless  we  know  as 
much  about  the  Constitution  as  the 
delegates  to  the  Convention  who 
wrote  it. 

Therefore,  we  in  Congress  must 
meet  our  responsibility  and  enact  leg- 
islation to  help  insure  that  such  a 
commemoration  comes  about.  Since 
the  94th  Congress.  I  have  been  spon- 
soring legislation  to  achieve  that  pur- 
pose. Since  then,  much  valuable  time 
has  been  lost.  Now.  however,  a  bill  is 
being  Introduced  which  we  hope  will 
move  through  Congress  quickly.  I  ap- 
plaud Senator  Hatch  and  the  other 
members  of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Sub- 
committee on  the  Constitution  in  de- 
veloping this  bill.  The  commission 
that  will  be  created  by  this  legislation 
is  a  suitable  vehicle  for  commemorat- 
ing the  bicentennial— which  Is  after  all 
the  fundamental  purpose  of  this  legis- 
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latioiL  I  am  sure  that  everyone  who  is 
concerned  that  our  Nation  celebrate  a 
meaningful  constitutional  bicentennial 
shares  my  pleasure  in  the  introduction 
of  this  bill,  and  will  Join  me  in  urging 
its  swift  passage. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Joining  my  colleagues  from 
the  Subcommittee  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  in 
introducing  a  bill  to  provide  for  the 
commemoration  of  the  bicentennial  of 
the  Constitution.  In  Just  5  years  we 
will  be  celebrating  the  200th  aniliver- 
sary  of  this  amazing  dociunent  and  we 
must  make  appropriate  plans  for  a 
thoughtful  and  proper  commemora- 
tion. 

The  measure  being  introduced  would 
provide  for  the  appointment  of  a  16- 
member  Commission  charged  with  de- 
veloping a  specific  plan  for  the  cele- 
bration of  the  events  leading  up  to  the 
signing  of  the  "Constitution  and  the 
subsequent  ratification  process.  The 
Commission  is  directed  to  encourage 
State,  local,  and  private  participation 
in  planning  activities,  while  taking  on 
a  limited  number  of  Federal  projects. 

The  thrust  of  this  legislation  is  to 
educate  and  reflect  upon  the  philo- 
sophical underpinnings  of  our  Consti- 
tution as  illustrated  by  the  words  of 
the  individuals  involved  in  its  creation 
and  by  the  events  leading  up  to  its 
ratification.  In  this  regard,  I  recall  the 
writings  of  James  Madison  who  has 
often  been  called  the  "Father  of  the 
Constitution."  Mr.  Madison  immersed 
himself  in  study  before  attending  the 
Constitutional  Convention  and  in  one 
of  his  writings  he  foreshadowed  what 
ultimately  emerged  in  Philadelphia. 
He  wrote: 

Let  the  national  government  be  armed 
with  positive  and  complete  authority  in  all 
cases  where  uniform  measures  are  necessary 
.  .  .  Let  it  have  a  negative,  in  all  cases  what- 
soever, on  the  the  legislative  acts  of  the 
States. 

Mr.  Presidertt  the  writings  of  Madi- 
son and  other  great  men  who  were  de- 
voted to  the  idea  of  freedom  deserve 
review  and  reflection  as  we  approach 
the  bicentennial  of  the  document  they 
created.  The  200th  Anniversary  of  the 
Constitution  will  provide  the  occasion 
for  us  all  to  examine  the  beliefs  held 
by  that  small  group  of  individuals  who 
convened  in  1787  and  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  values  underlying  those 
beliefs.  I  feel  this  measure  will  provide 
the  proper  framework  to  celebrate  and 
commemorate  this  Nation's  most  im- 
portant historical  event. 

In  closing,  let  me  remind  my  col- 
leagues of  Benjamin  Franklin's  re- 
sponse when  questioned  as  to  what 
had  been  created  ai  the  Constitutional 
Convention.  He  replied:  "A  Republic, 
if  you  can  keep  it." 

Let  us  devote  ourselves  to  doing  so  in 
commemorating  the  Bicentetmial  of 
the  Constitution. 
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By  Mr.  QUAYLE: 


S.  B672.  A  bill  to  reform  the  insanity 
defense  and  to  establish  a  verdict  of 
gulll^  but  mentally  ill:  to  the  Commit- 
the  Judiciary. 

RKrORlf  OP  mSAIf  ITT  DDVHSI 

QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  like 
many  of  my  colleagues,  I  am  surprised 
at  alid  disappointed  in  the  verdict  in 
the  iase  of  Mr.  John  W.  Hinckley.  Jr.. 
the  I  man  who  tried  to  assassinate 
President  Reagan.  But  I  am  not  dlap- 
pointed  by  the  Judge,  who  merely  fol- 
lowed the  Federal  law,  or  the  Jury, 
who  I  believe  followed  the  instructions 
of  the  court.  The  court,  the  Judge,  and 
the  Jury  did  their  duty  as  set  forth  by 
the  law,  in  finding  Mr.  Hinckley  inno- 
centjby  reason  of  insanity. 

I  im  not  alone  in  my  concern  for 
this  particular  case.  In  addition  to 
nuuy  of  my  colleagues,  including  the 
Seni  tor  from  Utah,  the  Senator  from 
Nebi  aska.  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvi  nia  who  have  spoken  out  on  this 
issue  many  across  the  Nation  have  ex- 
pressed their  disbelief  and  disappoint- 
men ;  in  our  Federal  laws  and  even  our 
Judi(  ial  system  itself.  Criticism  of  the 
Hinckley  case  has  been  expressed 
arowid  the  country.  The  plain  ques- 
tion put  to  me  by  my  constituents  is 
"What  happened?" 

How  can  the  man  known  to  have 
shot]  the  President  and  wounded  three 
others  in  a  violent  attack  possibly  be 
eligible  for  release  into  society  only  SO 
days  after  the  close  of  his  trial? 

Mr.  President,  my  constituents  do 
not  fault  the  Jury  or  the  Judge  or  even 
the  legal  system.  The  American  people 
find  I  fault  with  us.  the  Congress,  for 
not  having  effectively  dealt  with 
criminal  reform  or  the  specific  crimi- 
nal defense  of  insanity. 

The  questions  and  concerns  of  all  of 
us  have  been  put  most  succinctly  in 
today's  Washington  Post  by  Mr.  James 
iy.  a  Washington  author.  I  would 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
ly's  column  be  printed  in  the 
»iu>.  As  Mr.  Orady  said,  there  are 
scattered  throughout  John 
Hinckley's  path.  But  one  more  victim, 
the  17.S.  Congress,  can  be  avoided  if  we 
the  sense  to  act  here. 
^e  Congress  has  never  in  its  histo- 
Idressed  the  issue  of  the  defense 
I  of  innocent  by  reason  of  insanity, 
this  time  I  would  add  my  own 
to  the  Jimlor  Senator  from 
Penhsylvania  who  yesterday  in  this 
bodjr  pointed  out  that  the  Congress 
has  never  dealt  with  this  issue. 

lA.  President,  I  am  today  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  reform  the  criminal 
def<  nse  of  insanity.  Most  importantly, 
this  legislation  differs  from  previously 
of  f  e  red  bills  in  that  it  would  establish 
a  v(  rdict  of  "guilty  but  mentally  ill." 

T  te  purpose  of  my  bill  is  three-fold: 
Fin  t,  this  legislation  recognizes  the 
def  ( nse  of  insanity  by  using  the 
M'Ifaghten  rule,  modified  by  a  some- 
what stricter  limitation  referring  to  a 
"result  of  a  mental  disease  or  defect." 


Second.  I  this  bill  would  clearly  place 
the  bunlen  of  proof  upon  the  defend- 
ant to  establish  by  a  preponderance  of 
the  evidence  the  defense  of  insanity. 
Finally,  [this  legislation  wOl  esUblish 
the  verdict  of  "guUty  but  mentally  ill" 
in  the  Federal  law,  a  verdict  now  avail- 
able to  the  courts  in  my  own  State  of 
Indiana.'. 

There  {being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  onjered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoiio,  pis  follows: 

Washington  Post,  June  23, 1983] 
(James  Orady) 

.  .  AMSSUCCBS 

lunta.  the  moct  succcHf  ul  Amer- 

«  IMOs  is  John  W.  Hinckley  Jr.. 

who  tried  to  aaiaailnate  Ronald 

ion  identification  of  HlnclUey 
reporting  error  that  masks  his 
goal  was  not  to  ■■■■■InafB  the 
Hinckley  sought  and  found  fame, 
matter  that  he  didn't  kUl  Ronald 
Hinckley  never  wanted 
Id  Reagan  could  have  been  or— 
ley's  history— might  have  been 
Or  John  Lennon.  if  Hinckley 
had  been]  imaginative  enough  to  be  the  first 
to  realise  that  politicians  aren't  the  only 
ones  with  UmeUghU  to  steal. 

What  price  has  Hinckley  paid  for  his 
glory?  Alaiost  none. 

Instead  of  continuing  his  chancy  life  as  a 
drifter,  he  is  in  all  probability  now  a»ured 
of  qualltr  food,  shelter  and  medical  atten 
tlon  for  t  lie  rest  of  his  life.  How  many  other 
Americars  are  that  lucky?  Or  that  deserv- 
ing? He  l(  ct  nothing  when  society  took  away 
his  freedom  of  motion  because  he  wasn't 
going  anj  where  anyway  except  in  pursuit  of 
hlsdreaoL 

Which  lie  caught.  Hinckley  wanted  specif- 
ic fame.  1  une  In  which  he  won  the  attention 
of  c  mov  e  star  he  idolised  and  In  so  doing, 
forged  th  elr  names,  together  In  history.  Pity 
his  dreai  i  girl.  Jodie  Faster,  for  Hinckley's 
criminal  success  has  her  innocent  name 
carved  oi ;  its  heart. 

True,  He'll  never  "get"  Jodie  Foster  in  the 
flesh,  never  "have"  her  love.  But  love- 
either  s«ual  or  personal— means  little  to 
Hinckley]  Besides,  he  didn't  want  Jodie 
Foster  te  love  him.  He  wanted  to  be  the 
man  the  public  saw  at  the  center  of  her  life. 
And  he  is. 

To  execute  Hinckley  would  have  changed 
nothing  about  his  success  except  the  way  in 
which  hi  name  is  flashed  in  lights.  Death 
deprives  tiim  only  of  the  necessity  of  certain 
ultimately  transitory  biological  functions 
like  bretkthing  and  backaches.  Execution 
would  hive  won  Hinckley  another  set  of 
headline  i  in  the  weekly  supermarket  tab- 
loids: "L  kst  Oasps  of  Twisted.  Star-CroBsed 
Lover  Tv  med  Priesldential  Shootlst!" 

Hlnckloy  is  the  Me  Generation  come  of 
age.  His  ego  is  absolutely  free  of  any  self- 
doubt  ot  confusing  questions  about  moral 
conaequoice.  The  vacillations  ascribed  to 
him  by  ^tneaaes  at  his  trial  are  concerned 
Iveness,  not  Justice.  He  worried 
It  whether  his  "Taxi  Driver"  like 
production  would  work,  not 
It  was  right  or  wrong. 
There'd  been  failures  on  his  way  to  fame 
before.  He'd  tried  to  be  rock  star  and  a  Nazi. 
but  both  of  these  time-proven  techniques 
required' too  much  commitment  and  talent 
for  our  John.  Yet  he  was  undaunted,  savvy 
enough  to  realize  that  the  path  to  success 
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has  many  milestones.  At  some  you  stumble. 
But  Hinckley  worships  the  Sole  Command- 
ment of  the  National  Football  League  Reli- 
gion: winning  is  the  only  thing. 

Our  boy's  only  strength  is  that  unshaka- 
ble faith  in  his  own  petty  pleasure.  He  pur- 
sued his  Hollywood  Princess  far  more  dili- 
gently than  most  of  us  dare  pursue  our 
dreams.  How  many  of  us  who  sigh  when 
Jacqueline  Bisset  or  Robert  Redford  flash 
on  the  silver  screen  have  the  courage  to  ap- 
proach our  object  of  romance?  Have,  like 
Hinckley,  the  determination  to  pursue  our 
yeamings  across  this  continent?  The  spirit 
to  give  that  full  110  percent  effort  extolled 
by  coaches  everywhere?  Rejections  and  fail- 
ures didn't  discourage  John  boy.  He  kept 
plugging  away  for  fame,  fighting  to  be  as 
big  as  the  Beatles,  reaching  for  his  Andy 
Warhol  prime  time  promise— and  more. 
John  Boy  Hinckley  wouldn't  settle  for  a 
fleeting  15  minutes.  He  wanted  history. 

How  easy  it  was  for  him  to  get  it. 

Of  course,  our  boy  had  the  good  luck  to 
live  in  a  culture  where  success  is  the  final 
ethic  and  during  these  modem  times  when 
two  new  dimensions  have  been  added  to  the 
success  game:  success  is  increasingly  meas- 
ured by  fame,  not  fortune,  and  never  before 
Iws  the  process  of  mere  fame  been  so  instu- 
tionalized  and  industrialized  as  it  is  America 
today.  Fame's  temples  are  everywhere,  from 
"respecUble"  weekly  magazines  like  People 
to  the  supermarket  tabloids:  from  TV's 
"soft"  feature  programs  mixed  in  with  the 
"hard"  news  shows  to  "personality  specials" 
where  the  height  of  success  is  to  have  Bar- 
bara Walters  ask  what  kind  of  tree  you'd  be 
if  Ood  had  been  less  discriminating  in  his 
creative  plan.  This  television  season  threw 
away  all  pretense,  and  gave  America  a  show 
flat-out  dedicated  to  that  two  dimensional 
vision,  "Fame."  "I'm  gonna  live  forever!" 

To  cast  Hinckley  as  insane  or  a  victim  of 
American  society  is  absurd  semantics.  You 
are  only  crazy  if  you  fail.  Ask  the  Wright 
brothers,  who  were  the  ultimate  loony  birds. 
Ask  the  19th  century  feminists,  who  had  to 
be  certlfiably  nuts  to  believe  any  woman 
was  worth  more  than  the  procreation,  recre- 
ation and  exploitation  ordained  by  both 
nature  and  divine  civilization.  As  for  being  a 
"victim,"  Hinckley  lost  next  to  nothing  in 
conceiving,  calculating  and  controlling  an 
"impossible"  dream,  which  he  blasted  into 
reality. 

But  there  are  victims  scattered  through- 
out Hinckley's  ultimate  success:  Jodie 
Foster,  Ronald  Reagan,  James  Brady, 
Thomas  Delahanty.  Timothy  McCarthy. 
Their  friends  and  families.  Even  Hinckley's 
family.  And  everyone  who  doesn't  want  to 
become  a  casualty  on  some  creep's  bloody 
stairway  to  the  stars.* 


By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Roth,  and  Mr.  D'Amato).  S. 
2673.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
provide  a  Federal  income  tax 
credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

TUmOIf  TAX  CKXDn 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  a  longtime  supporter  of  providing 
Federal  income  tax  relief  for  lower 
and  middle  income  families  who  carry 
the  additional  burden  of  supporting 
the  public  schools  while  sending  their 
chUdren  to  private  schools.  Because  of 
this  double  burden,  an  alternative  to 
public  education  simply  is  not  avail- 


able to  lower  income  families  today 
and  is  not  available  to  middle-income 
families  without  substantial  sacrifice. 
Inflation  in  recent  years  has  made 
matters  worse.  Tet  alternatives  to 
public  education  contribute  to  the  plu- 
ralism that  help  make  our  society 
strong.  Alternatives  to  public  educa- 
tion can  also  help  stimulate  improve- 
ments in  our  public  schools  through 
the  competition  those  alternatives 
present.  A  strong  system  of  private 
schools,  available  to  all  income  classes, 
should  contribute  to  a  better  educa- 
tion for  all  of  our  children.  And  an 
educated,  skilled  populace  is  an  essen- 
tial ingredient  in  maintaining  and  im- 
proving this  Nation's  technological 
and  industrial  prominence. 

President  Reagan  made  a  campaign 
promise  to  provide  relief  to  these  fami- 
lies who  carry  a  double  burden  by  pro- 
viding a  tax  credit  for  a  portion  of  the 
tuition  they  pay  for  their  children's 
education.  Today,  I  am  pleased  to 
assist  the  President  in  taking  the  first 
step  down  the  path  of  fulfilling  that 
promise  by  introducing  the  adminis- 
tration's tuition  tax  credit  bill. 

PHASBD-ni,  NOmarUHDABLK  CKXDn 

This  bill  would   phase   in,  over  3 
years,  a  nonrefundable  tax  credit  for 
one-half  of  tuition  payments  for  the 
primary  or  secondary  education  of  a 
taxpayer's  dependents,  up  to  a  maxi- 
mum per  student  of  $100  in  1983.  $300 
in    1984.    and    $500    thereafter.    The 
credit  would  be  phased  out  for  families 
with  incomes  of  more  than  $50,000  per 
year,  and  those  with  income  in  excess 
of  $75,000  per  year  would  be  ineligible. 
The  well-to-do  will  not  benefit  from 
this  biU. 
MO  camrrs  for  DiscaiiniiATORT  schools 
Although  I  support  tuition  tax  cred- 
its in  priiwiple,  I  would  not  support 
any  bill  without  adequate  safeguards 
Insuring  that  tax  credits  would  not  be 
allowed     for    payments    to     private 
schools  with   racially   discriminatory 
policies  or  practices.  Earlier  this  year, 
the  Finance  Committee  had  occasion 
to  review  the  controversy  surrounding 
the  granting  of  tax-exempt  schools 
with  racially  discriminatory  policies.  It 
is  clear  from  this  experience  that  we 
must  be  careful  in  considering  any 
new  tax  provision  that  might  provide 
even  indirect  assistance  to  racially  dis- 
criminatory private  schools.  This  biU 
contains  several  provisions  intended  to 
disallow  tax  credits  for  tuition  pay- 
ments    to      racially     discriminatory 
schools.  The  Firumce  Conunittee  must 
carefully  review  these  provisions  to 
insure  that  the  allowance  of  tuition 
tax  credits  will  not  in  any  way  frus- 
trate our  fundamental  national  policy 
agsdnst  racial  discrimination  in  educa- 
tion. 

The  administration's  bill  has  a 
three-pronged  approach  to  this  prob- 
lem. In  the  first  place,  a  school  cannot 
qualify  to  recieve  tax-creditable  tui- 
tion payments  under  this  bill  unless  it 


is  a  tax-exempt  ecucational  institution 
under  code  section  501(cK3).  The  Su- 
preme Court  will  soon  be  considertag 
the  nondiscrimination  standards  that 
must  be  met  in  order  to  enjoy  Federal 
tax  exemption. 

A  school's  failure  to  satisfy  those 
standards  will  automatically  disqualify 
it  from  receiving  tax-creditable  tuition 
payments.  This  bill,  of  course,  would 
not  affect  the  question  of  what  non- 
discrimination standards  are  applica- 
ble, under  sections  501(cM3)  and  170  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code,  to  tax- 
exempt  private  schools  generally. 
That  decision  remains  with  the  Court. 
This  bill  goes  further,  and  adds  two 
additional  provisions  designed  to  disal- 
low tax  credits  for  tuition  payments  to 
discriminatory  private  schools.  At  the 
end  of  a  calendar  year  for  which  tui- 
tion tax  credits  may  be  claimed,  the 
school  would  be  required  to  submit  to 
the  IRS  a  statement,  subject  to  penal- 
ties for  perjury,  certifying  that  the 
school  has  not  followed  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy  during  the  calendar 
year. 

In  addition,  if  the  Attorney  General 
received  a  complaint  that  the  school 
had  discriminated  against  an  individ- 
ual, the  Attorney  General  would  be 
authorized  to  bring  a  declaratory  Judg- 
ment proceeding  in  district  court  to  es- 
tablish that  a  school,  in  fact,  main- 
tained a  racially  discriminatory  policy. 
If  the  Attorney  General  prevailed  in 
such  a  suit,  credits  would  be  disal- 
lowed for  tuition  payments  to  the 
school  for  3  years. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee would  review  the  nondiscrim- 
ination standards  and  procedures  set 
forth  in  this  bill  with  the  assistance 
and  counsel  of  experts  and  interested 
laymen  in  the  fields  of  education,  civil 
rights,  and  law. 

COItSTITUnOIIAUTT 

In  addition  to  ^he  discrimination 
problem,  many  oi^onents  daim  that, 
because  of  the  religious  affiliation  of 
many  private  schools,  tax  relief  for 
tuition  payments  violates  the  estab- 
lishment clause  of  the  first  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  agree,  but  it  does  not 
necessarily  matter  what  I  or  any  other 
Senator  thinks  about  the  constitution- 
ality of  this  measure.  So  long  as  we 
are  convinced  that  the  provision  does 
not  clearly  violate  the  first  amend- 
ment, and  the  court  decisions  in  this 
area  are  anything  but  unanimous  and 
clear,  it  is  up  to  the  Supreme  Court  to 
decide  the  constitutionality  of  this 
provision,  not  us. 

nSCAL  RKSTRAIirr 

other  opponents  of  tuition  tax  cred- 
its point  to  the  burgeoning  deficits 
and  the  painful  process  that  Congress 
faces  over  the  next  year  or  2  in  learn- 
ing what  "fiscal  restraint"  means  as 
reasons  not  to  move  forward.  Our  task 
on  the  Finance  Conunittee  in  making 
tough  decisions  on  medicare,  medicaid. 
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and  welfare,  and  in  finding  more  than 
$20  billion  In  new  revenues  for  fiscal 
year  1983  is  perhaps  one  of  the  more 
palnfiil.  though  necessary  steps  down 
that  road.  I  am  the  first  to  admit  the 
difficulty  of  the  task  we  face. 

In  light  of  these  challenges,  immedi- 
ate action  on  this  bill  or  on  any  new  or 
expanded  tax  expenditure  may  not  be 
possible.  The  administration  has  rec- 
ognized these  restraints  and  Is  to  be 
commended  for  scaling  bacli.  especial- 
ly in  the  early  years,  the  fiscal  Impact 
of  the  proposed  tuition  tax  credit. 
With  the  3-year  phase  in.  the  lack  of  a 
refundability  provision,  the  lacls  of 
credits  for  college-level  education,  and 
the  high-Income  phaseout,  the  fiscal 
1983  cost  of  this  bill  Is  estimated  at  ap- 
proximately $100  million,  and  for 
fiscal  1984.  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion. While  we  certainly  must  com- 
plete the  process  of  finding  the  reve- 
nues the  budget  resolution  directs  us 
to  find,  before  we  turn  to  any  new  or 
expanded  tax  expenditures,  an  im- 
proving economy  later  this  year  and 
success  in  finding  additional  spending 
cuts  may  permit  us  to  malce  progress 
on  modest  versions  of  ideas  such  as 
this  sooner  than  some  of  us  anticipat- 
ed in  the  darker  months  of  the  reces- 
sion that  now  shows  signs  of  ending. 

In  short,  Mr.  President,  tuition  tax 
credits  for  low-  and  moderate-income 
families  is  an  idea  whose  time  has 
come.  I  will  not  deny  that  the  proposal 
presents  some  thorny  issues,  but  I  do 
not  think  any  are  incapable  of  solu- 
tion. I  welcome  constructive  sugges- 
tions for  improvement  and  hope  we 
can  meet  any  responsible  criticisms.  If 
I  were  not  confident  oi  the  ultimate 
and  timely  success  of  this  measure,  I 
would  not  introduce  it  today. 

Mr.  President,  i  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill,  an  explanation  of 
the  bill,  and  the  President's  transmit- 
tal letter  be  printed  in  .the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  2673 
Be  il  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Reprttentativet   oj  the    United   Stales    of 
America  in  Congres*  a$»emttled, 

SEC.  1.  SHORT  TrTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Educational 
Opportunity  and  Equity  Act  of  1982". 
SBC.  3.  CONGRESSIONAL  FINDIN03. 

The  Congress  finds  that  it  is  the  policy  of 
the  United  States  to  foster  educational  op- 
portunity, diversity,  and  choice  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Therefore,  Federal  legislation  should 
recognise  that: 

<A)  pluralism  is  one  of  the  great  strengths 
of  American  society,  that  diversity  in  educa- 
tion Is  an  Important  contributor  to  the  plu- 
ralism, and  that  nonpublic  schools  play  an 
indispensable  role  in  making  that  diversity 
possible; 

(B)  the  existence  and  availability  of  alter- 
natives to  public  education  tend  to  strength- 
en public  education  through  competition 
and  to  improve  the  educational  opportuni- 
ties of  all  Americans; 


(C)  Americans  should  have  equal  opportu- 
nities to  choose  between  the  education  of- 
fered ky  public  schools  and  that  available  In 
private  educational  systems  and  should  not 
be  coippelled  because  of  economic  circimi- 
stancek  to  accept  education  provided  by  gov- 
ernment created  and  government  operated 
schoov  systems,  and  that  to  force  such  a  se- 
lectloq  is  an  unfair  and  unjust  discrimina- 
tion against  persons  of  lesser  means; 

(D>  pcreasing  number  of  American  fami- 
lies aae  unable  to  afford  nonpublic  school 
tuition  in  addition  to  the  state  and  local 
taxes  that  go  to  support  public  schools,  and 
that  tax  relief  for  nonpublic  school  tuition 
expenses  is  necessary  if  American  families 
are  toicontinue  to  have  a  meaningful  choice 
)n  public  and  private  education  at  the 
itajry  and  secondary  level; 

relief  in  the  form  of  tuition  tax 
Is  the  fairest  way  to  extend  a  choice 
ition  to  a  wide  range  of  individuals, 
relief  in  the  form  of  tuition  tax 
creates  the  least  possible  danger  of 
interference  in  the  lives  of  Individuals  and 
families  consistent  with  achieving  these 
ends,  and  that  tax  relief  in  the  form  of  tui- 
tion tax  credits  achieves  these  ends  with  a 
mininjum  of  complexity  so  that  those  for 
whom]  the  tax  relief  is  Intended  will  be  able 
to  understand  and  take  advantage  of  it; 

(F)  the  tax  revenue  loss  occasioned  by  a 
tuition  tax  credit  for  a  child  would  be  small 
compared  to  the  cost  to  state  and  local  tax- 
payers of  educating  the  child  at  a  public 
school 

(O)  equality  of  educational  opportunity  is 
the  pdllcy  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  the  tax 
relief  ^forded  by  this  legislation  should  not 
be  usol  to  promote  racial  discrimination. 

Th^fore,  the  primary  purpose  of  this 
Act  is  fco  enhance  equality  of  educational  op- 
portunity, diversity,  and  choice  for  Ameri- 
cans. The  Congress  finds  that  this  Act  will 
expand  opportunities  for  personal  liberty, 
diversity,  and  pluralism  that  constitute  im- 
portant strengths  of  education  in  America. 

SEC.  34  CREDrr  FOR  TUmON  EXPENSES. 

Subpart  A  of  part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  credits  allowable)  is 
amended  by  inserting  before  section  45  the 
f  oUoii^g  new  section: 

"EEC.  44H.  CREDrr  FOR  TUFTION  EXPENSES. 

"(a)  General  Rule.— In  the  case  of  an  In- 
dlvldi^.  there  shall  be  allowed  as  a  credit 
the  tax  imposed  by  this  subtitle  for 
cable  year  an  amount  equal  .to  50  per- 
the  tuition  expenses  paid  by  the  tax- 

^ during  the  taxable  year  to  one  or 

more  {educational  Institutions  for  any  of  his 
depeitdents  (as  defined  in  section  152(a)  (1). 
(2).  (3).  (6),  or  (9))  who  has  not  atUined  the 
age  of  20  at  the  close  of  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  tuition  expenses  are  paid  and 
with  respect  to  whom  the  taxpayer  is  enti- 
tled to  a  deduction  for  the  taxable  year 
luidea  section  151. 

"(b;  LmiTATIONS.— 

"(11  MAXimni  BOLLAM  AMOuirr  per  inbivid- 
UAL.-  The  amount  of  the  credit  allowable  to 
a  taxi  tayer  under  subsection  (a)  with  respect 
to  tu  tion  expenses  paid  on  behalf  of  each 
depei  dent  shall  not  exceed— 

"(A  I  $100  in  the  case  of  tuition  expenses 
paid  ( luring  the  taxpayer's  first  Uxable  year 
begin  ling  on  or  after  January  1.  1983: 

"(B  I  $300  in  the  case  of  tuition  expenses 
paid  I  luring  the  taxpayer's  fir^t  taxable  year 
begin  ning  on  or  after  January  1, 1984;  and 

"(C )  $500  in  the  case  of  tuition  expenses 
paid  tor  each  taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
begii^lng  on  or  after  January  1. 1985. 
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"(2)  Pha  tBoirr  or  cRXDrr  above  certain  ad- 
justed CRc  ss  INCOME  AMOONTs.—  The  maxi- 
mum amount  specified  in  paragraph  (1) 
siiall  be  re  luced  by  the  following  percent  of 
the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross 
income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $40,000  ($25,000  In  the  case  of  a 
married  individual  filing  a  separate 
return)—   i 

"(A)  0.4  percent  for  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  begUmlng  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1.  1983{ 

"(B)  1.2  percent  for  the  first  taxable  year 
of  the  taxpayer  beginning  on  or  after  Janu- 
ary 1. 1984  «nd 

"(C)  2.0  percent  for  each  taxable  year  of 
the  taxpayer  beginning  on  or  after  January 
1. 1985. 

Roues.— 

por  scholarships  and  pi- 
iiSTANCE.- Tuition  expenses  paid 
:payer  shall  be  reduced  by  any 
ilch  were  paid  to  the  taxpayer  or 


"(c)  Si 
"(1)  Adj 

NAMCIAL 

by  the 
amounts 
his  depen( 
"(A)  a 
(within  tl 
which   Is 


entsi 


holarshlp  or  fellowship  grant 
meaning  of  section  117(aKl)) 
not  includible  in  gross  income 
under  section  117; 

"(B)  an  , educational  assistance  allowance 
under  chapter  32.  34.  or  35  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code;  or 

"(C)  other  financial  assistance  which  is 
for  educational  expenses,  or  attributable  to 
attendance  at  an  educational  Institution, 
and  that  la  exempt  from  Income  taxation  by 
any  law  of  the  United  States  (other  than  a 
gift,  bequ^t,  devise,  or  inheritance  within 
the  meaning  of  section  102(a)>. 

"(2)  Di4uxowANcx  OP  credited  expenses 
AS  deduction.— No  deduction  or  credit  shall 
be  allowe<t  under  any  other  section  of  this 
chapter  fbr  any  tuition  expense  to  the 
extent  that  such  expense  is  taken  into  ac- 
count in  determining  the  amount  of  the 
credit  allowed  under  subsection  (a)  unless 
the  taxpayer  elects,  in  accordance  with  reg- 
ulations prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  not  to 
apply  the  I  provisions  of  this  section  to  such 
tuition  exDenses  for  the  taxable  year. 

"(d)  Tx  Credit  Not  Allowed  por 
Amounts  *aid  to  Racially  Discriminatory 

iNSTrrUTK  INS.— 

"(1)     Rl  QUIRED     ANNUAL     STATEMENTS.- NO 

credit  sha  11  be  allowed  under  subsection  (a) 
for  amoui  ts  paid  to  an  educational  institu- 
tion duriig  a  calendar  year  unless,  at  the 
end  of  sui:h  calendar  year,  the  educational 
Institution  files  with  the  Secretary  (in  such 
manner  and  fonn  as  the  Secretary  shall  by 
regulation  prescribe)  a  statement,  subject  to 
the  penalties  for  prejury.  that 

(A)  declfues  that  such  Institution  has  not 
followed  la  racially  discriminatory  policy 
during  such  calendar  year  and 

(B)  indi^tes  whether  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  brought  an  action  against  such  in- 
stitution under  section  7408  during  such  cal- 
endar year  or  either  of  the  two  preceding 
calendar  years. 

On  or  before  January  31  of  the  calendar 
year  succeeding  the  calendar  year  to  which 
the  stateftent  relates,  the  institution  shall 
furnish  a  copy  of  the  statement  to  all  per- 
sons who  paid  tuition  expenses  to  the  insti- 
tution in  the  calendar  year  to  which  the 
statemenl|  relates.  No  credit  shall  be  allowed 
to  a  taJipayer  under  subsection  (a)  for 
amounts  paid  to  an  educational  institution 
during  a  calendar  year  unless  the  taxpayer 
attaches  to  the  return  on  which  the  taxpay- 
er claims  the  credit  with  respect  to  such  cal- 
endar year  a  copy  of  the  statement  specified 
in  this  pal^graph. 


"(2)  Declaratory  judgment  proceed- 
(.— If  an  educational  institution  is  de- 
clared to  have  followed  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  in  an  action  brought  pursuant 
to  section  7408,  then  no  credit  shall  be  al- 
lowed under  subsection  (a)  for  amounts  paid 
to  such  educational  institution— 

•'(A)  in  the  calendar  year  during  which 
the  Attorney  General  commenced  the 
action  pursuant  to  section  7408.  and 

"(B)  in  the  calendar  years  immediately 
succeeding  the  year  specified  in  subpara- 
graph (A). 

"(S)  Depinition.— For  purposes  of  this 
subsection,  an  educational  institution  fol- 
lows a  'racially  discriminatory  policy'  if  it 
refuses,  on  account  of  race— 

(A)  to  admit  applicants  as  students: 

(B)  to  admit  students  to  the  righU.  privi- 
leges, programs,  and  activities  generally 
made  available  to  students  by  the  educa- 
tional Institution;  or 

(C)  to  allow  students  to  participate  in  its 
scholarship,  loan,  athletic,  or  other  pro- 
grams. 

A  racially  discriminatory  policy  shall  not  in- 
clude failure  to  pursue  or  achieve  any  racial 
quota,  proportion,  or  represenation  in  the 
student  body.  The  term  'race'  shall  include 
color  or  national  origin. 

"(4)  Time  op  disallowance.— No  credit 
shall  be  disallowed  under  paragraph  (2) 
until  the  Judgment  against  the  educational 
institution  in  the  action  brough  under  sec- 
tion 7408  has  become  final.  A  Judgment  be- 
comes final  within  the  meaning  of  this  para- 
graph when  all  parties  to  the  action  have 
exhausted  all  appellate  review. 

"(5)  Statxtte  or  limitations.- If  a  credit  is 
disallowed  under  paragraph  (2),  the  period 
for  assessing  a  deficiency  attributable  to  the 
disallowance  of  such  credit  shall  not  expire 
before  the  expiration  of  3  years  from  the 
date  the  Judgment  becomes  final  within  the 
meaning  of  paragraph  (4).  Any  such  defi- 
ciency may  be  assessed  before  the  expira- 
tion of  such  three-year  period  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  any  other  law  or  rule 
of  law  which  would  otherwise  prevent  such 
assessment. 

"(6)  Enporcement  responsibility.- Exclu- 
sive authority  to  enforce  the  prohibition 
against  following  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy  under  this  subsection,  or  to  under- 
take activities  connected  with  enforcing  this 
subsection.  Is  vested  in  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al. Under  this  subsection,  the  Secretary  has 
authority  solely  to  receive  the  sUtements 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (1);  to  disallow 
credits  for  amounts  paid  to  an  educational 
Institution  which  has  failed  to  file  such  a 
sUtement  as  provided  In  paragraph  (1);  to 
disallow  a  credit  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer 
who  fails  to  comply  with  the  procedures 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  claiming  the 
credit:  and  to  disallow  credits  for  amounts 
paid  to  an  educational  institution  against 
which  a  final  judgment  has  been  entered  in 
an  action  under  section  7408  as  provided  in 
paragraphs  (2)  and  (4). 

•(e)  Depinitions.— Por  purposes  of  this 
sec  t  i  ori 
"(1)  Educational  institution.— The  term 
educational  institution'  means  a  school  that 
"(i)  provides  a  full-time  program  of  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  education; 

"(11)  is  a  privately  operated,  not-for-profit, 
day  or  residential  school:  and 

"(ill)  Is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  as  an  organization  described  in 
section  501(cK3).  Including  church-operated 
schools  to  which  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of 
section  508  do  not  apply. 

"(2)  Tuition  expenses.— The  term  tuition 
expenses'  means  tuition  and  fees  paid  for 
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the  full-time  enrollment  or  attendance  of  a 
student  at  an  educational  institution,  in- 
cluding required  fees  for  courses,  and  does 
not  Include  any  amount  paid  for 

"(A)  txmks.  supplies,  and  equipment  for 
courses  of  Instruction  at  the  educational  In- 
stitution: 

"(B)  meals,  lodging,  transportation,  or 
personal  living  expenses; 

"(C)  education  below  the  first-grade  level, 
such  as  attendance  at  a  kindergarten,  nurs- 
ery school,  or  similar  institution:  or 

"(D)  education  above  the  twelfth-grade 
level." 

SEC.  4.  DECLARATORY  3VOOMEHT  PROCEED- 
ING. 

Subchapter  A  of  Chapter  78  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  Judi- 
cial proceedings)  is  amended  by  redesignat- 
ing section  7408  as  section  7400  and  by  in- 
serting after  section  7407  the  following  new 
section: 

•SEC.  7408.  DECLARATORY  JtHXIMENT  RE- 
LATING TO  RACIALLY  DISCRIMI- 
NATORY POUCIE8  OP  SCH<X}LS. 
"(a)  In  General.— Upon  petition  by  a 
person  who  alleges  that  he  has  t>een  dis- 
criminated against  under  a  racially  discrimi- 
natory policy  of  an  educational  Institution, 
the  Attorney  General  is  authorized,  upon 
finding  good  cause,  to  bring  an  action 
against  the  educational  Institution  in  the 
United  SUtes  district  court  in  the  district  In 
which  the  educational  institution  is  located, 
seeking  a  declaratory  Judgment  that  the 
educational  institution  has  followed  a  ra- 
cially discriminatory  policy  and  has.  pursu- 
ant to  such  policy,  discriminated  against  the 
person  filing  the  petition. 

"(b)  Time  por  Piling  Petition.— The  peti- 
tion shall  be  filed  with  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al within  180  days  after  the  date  on  which 
the  act  of  racial  discrimination  is  alleged  to 
have  been  conunitted  against  the  person 
filing  the  petition. 

••(c)  Notipication  and  Opportunity  to 
COMMEN7'.— Upon  receipt  of  the  petition,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  promptly  notify  the 
educational  institution  in  writing  of  such 
petition  and  the  allegations  contained 
therein.  Before  any  action  may  be  filed,  the 
Attorney  General  shall  give  the  Institution 
a  fair  opportunity  to  comment  on  all  allega- 
tions made  against  it  and  to  show  that  the 
racially  discriminatory  policy  alleged  in  the 
petition  does  not  exist  or  has  been  aban- 
doned. 

■•(d)  Time  por  Bringing  Action.— An 
action  may  be  filed  by  the  Attorney  General 
no  later  than  1  year  after  receiving  the  peti- 
tion. 

••(e)  Depinitions.— When  used  In  this  sec- 
tion, the  terms  educational  institution'  and 
racially  discriminatory  policy'  shall  have 
the  same  meaning  as  assigned  to  such  terms 
in  section  44H.". 

SEC.  5.  TECHNICAL  AND  CONFORMING 
AMENDMENT. 

(a)  The  Uble  of  sections  for  subpart  A  of 
Part  IV  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  of 
such  Code  is  amended  by  inserting  inunedi- 
ately  before  the  item  relating  to  section  45 
the  following: 
••Sec.  44H.  Tuition  expenses." 

(b)  Section  6504  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  (relating  to  cross  references 
with  respecv  to  periods  of  limitation)  is 
amended  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (12)  at 

the  end  thereof: 

••(12)  Disallowance  of  tuition  tax  credits 
because  of  a  declaratory  Judgment  tiiat  a 
school  follows  a  racially  discriminatory 
policy,  see  section  44H(d)(5)." 

(c)  The  table  of  sections  for  sul>chapter  A 
of  chapter  76  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


of  1954  (relating  to  civU  acUona  by  the 
United  States)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  item  relating  to  section  7408  and  insert- 
ing In  lieu  thereof: 

•Sec.  7408.  Declaratory  Judgment  relating 
to  racially  discriminatory  poli- 
cies of  schools. 
••Sec.  7409.  Cross  references." 
SBC.  6.  TAX  CREDFFS  ARE  NOT  FEDERAL  FI- 
NANCIAL ASSISTANCE. 

Tax  credits  claimed  under  this  section 
shall  not  constitute  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance to  educational  institutions  or  to  the  re- 
cipients of  such  credits. 

SBC.  7.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 

The  amendments  made  by  section  3  of 
this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  begin- 
ning after  December  31. 1982,  for  tuition  ex- 
penses paid  after  that  date. 


The  White  House. 
Waahington.  D.C..  June  ZZ.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  I  am  herewith  trans- 
mitting to  the  Senate  proposed  legislation 
entitled  '•The  Educational  Opportunity  and 
Equity  Act  of  1982."  This  bill  would  provide 
for  Increased  diversity  in  educational  oppor- 
tunity by  providing  tax  relief  for  parenU 
who  choose  to  send  their  children  to  non- 
public schools. 

Diversity  in  educational  opportunity  has 
been  one  of  the  great  strengths  of  our 
nation.  It  is  a  foundation  of  our  pluralistic 
society  and  essential  to  a  nation  which 
places  a  high  value  on  individual  freedom. 

We  are  Justly  proud  of  our  public  schools, 
which  now  offer  a  free  education  through 
the  primary  and  secondary  school  levels  to 
all  American  children  willing  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  re- 
member the  important  role  that  has  been 
played  since  the  beginning  of  our  nation  by 
the  diverse  nonpublic  schools  which  also 
offer  an  education  to  American  children. 
Now,  as  they  did  prior  to  the  establlstunent 
of  our  public  school  system,  parents  cherish 
their  ability  to  choose  from  a  wide  range  of 
educational  opportunities  for  their  children. 
It  is  of  great  Importance  to  the  continued  vi- 
tality of  our  society  that  parenU  have  a 
meaningful  choice  l)etween  public  education 
and  the  many  forms  of  private  education 
that  are  available.  ' 

It  is  also  important  that  there  be  innova- 
tion and  experimentation  in  education.  The 
existence  of  many  private,  as  well  as  public, 
schools  assures  that  new  and  possibly  more 
effective  teaching  approaches  will  not  go 
untested.  It  is  also  Important  that  the  dif- 
fering needs  and  demands  of  students  and 
their  parents  be  met.  ParenU  who.  for 
whatever  reason,  are  not  satisfied  by  the 
education  available  In  their  local  public 
schools  should  be  able  to  seek  an  education 
better  suited  to  their  children  elsewhere. 
P^irthermore.  the  existence  of  a  viable  pri- 
vate alternative  should  maintain  a  healthy 
pressure  on  public  edi'cation  authorities  to 
maintain  educational  standards  and  meet 
student  needs. 

As  we  are  all  aware,  the  cost  of  education, 
both  public  and  private,  has  risen  dramati- 
cally in  recent  years.  We  all  bear  the  burden 
of  the  rising  costs  of  public  education 
through  state  and  local  taxation,  directly  or 
indirectly.  But  those  parents  who  wish  their 
children  to  attend  nonpublic  schools  must 
also  bear  the  additional  burden  of  paying 
private-school  tuition.  This  additional  cost 
has  always  severely  limited  the  ability  of 
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lower-income  families  to  choow  the  nonpub- 
lic educAtlonAl  alternative  for  their  chil- 
dren. Rising  costs  sxe  now  putting  private 
schools  beyond  the  reach  of  a  growing 
number  of  middle-income  Americans  as  well. 
If  we  are  to  provide  a  meaningful  choice  to 
those  who  have  not  had  it  in  the  past,  and 
preserve  a  choice  for  those  for  whom  it  is  in 
danger  of  becoming  tui  Illusion,  we  must 
find  a  way  to  lighten  the  "double  burden" 
these  families  bear. 

We  must  also  bear  In  mind  that  private 
schools  do  more  than  offer  alternative  edu- 
cational choices  to  students  and  their  par- 
ents. Nonpublic  schools  also  carry  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  burden  of  providing  pri- 
mary and  secondary  school  education  in  this 
country.  If  it  beeomss  financially  impossible 
for  many  of  the  families  now  sending  their 
children  to  nonpublic  schools  to  continue  to 
do  so,  the  resulting  increase  in  public  school 
attendance  will  place  large  and  unwelcome 
new  tax  burdens  on  state  and  local  taxpay- 
ers. The  cost  to  taxpayers  of  offering  some 
tax  relief  to  parents,  so  that  they  can  afford 
to  keep  their  children  In  the  private  schools 
of  their  choice.  Is  modest  compared  to  the 
cost  of  educating  their  chUdren  in  the 
public  schools. 

Thus,  in  order  to  promote  diversity  in  edu- 
cation and  the  freedom  of  individuals  to 
take  advantage  of  It,  and  to  nurture  the  plu- 
ralism in  American  society  which  this  diver- 
sity fosters,  I  am  transmitting  to  Congress 
today  a  draft  bill  which  provides  federal  tax 
credits  for  the  tuition  expenses  of  children 
attending  nonpublic  primary  or  secondary 
schools.  Starting  in  1M3,  the  Education  Op- 
portimlty  and  Equity  Act  of  1083.  if  en- 
acted, would  allow  a  tax  credit  for  the  tui- 
tion expenses  of  each  student  attending  a 
private,  nonprofit  primary  or  secondary 
school.  By  1IMI5,  when  this  new  tuition  tax 
credit  would  be  fully  phased  in.  a  credit 
equal  to  50  percent  of  tuition  expenses  paid 
during  the  year,  but  not  to  exceed  $500, 
would  be  allowed  for  each  student. 

While  it  would  be  desirable  for  the  rea- 
sons I  have  already  mentioned  to  extend  as 
well,  the  large  losses  in  federal  tax  revenues 
which  would  result  make  it  impossible  to 
recommend  such  legislation  at  this  time. 
Today's  proposal  makes  an  Important  start 
by  providing  this  relief  where  it  is  most  nec- 
essary. 

Sincerely, 

ROIIAU)  Rkaoam. 

EznAMAnoN  OP  ABMiinsnATioii  Bill 
The  Administration's  bill  would  allow  an 
individual  taxpayer  to  take  a  credit  against 
income  tax  In  an  smount  up  to  60  percent  of 
the  qualifying  tuition  expenses  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  taxable  year.  Qualifying  tui- 
tion expenses  are  expenses  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees  to  send  certain  dependents  under 
the  age  of  30  full-time  to  itrivate  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Qualifying  tuition  ex- 
penses do  not  include  amounts  paid  for 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  meals,  lodging, 
transportation,  or  personal  expenses,  or  for 
education  below  the  first-grade  level  or 
above  the  twelfth-grade  leveL 

The  credit  is  allowed  only  for  expenses 
paid  with  respect  io  students  for  whom  the 
taxpayer  is  allowed  a  dependency  exemp- 
tion and  who  bear  any  of  the  following  rela- 
tionships to  the  taxpayer  chUdren  and  de- 
scendants; stepchildren;  siblings,  stepbroth- 
ers, and  stepsisters;  nieces  and  nephews;  and 
members  of  the  taxpayer's  household,  other 
than  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  whose  principal 
place  of  abode  is  the  taxpayer's  home.  To  be 
allowed  a  dependency  exemption,  the  tax- 


payrt-  must  provide  more  than  half  of  the 
student's  support  for  the  calendar  year  in 
whic|i  the  taxpayer's  year  begins,  and 
except  for  the  taxpayer's  children  and  step- 
ren,  the  student  must  have  less  gross 
le  than  the  amount  of  the  exemption, 
amoimt  of  the  credit  that  is  allowable 
le  taxable  year  with  respect  to  a  stu- 
subject  to  two  limits.  First,  the  maxi- 
amount  of  credit  that  may  be  claimed 
|e  taxpayer  for  each  student  in  any  tax- 
able ^ear  is  $100  for  the  taxpayer's  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1, 
1983,  (300  for  the  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1,  1984.  and  $500 
for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1985. 

Seeond.  the  maximum  amount  of  credit 
per  audent  is  reduced  as  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justcp  gross  income  increases  over  $50,000 
and  ^  phased  out  entirely  for  taxpayers 
with  t  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $75,000  and 
over.  For  the  first  taxable  year  beginning  on 
or  after  January  1,  1083,  the  $100  per  stu- 
dent maximum  credit  is  reduced  by  .4  per- 
cent of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross  income 
over  j$50,000;  for  the  first  taxable  year  be- 
ginn|ig  after  January  1,  1984.  the  $300  per 
stud#nt  maximum  credit  is  reduced  by  1.3 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
incoQie  over  $50,000;  and  for  taxable  years 
begiiining  on  or  after  January  1,  1985,  the 
$500  ber  student  maximum  credit  is  reduced 
by  2)0  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
income  over  $50,000. 
amount  of  tuition  expense,  for  which 
a  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  credit  does  not  in- 
clude expenses  that  are  paid  by  scholarships 
and  other  educational  aid  that  are  not  in- 
cludible in  the  taxpayer's  or  in  the  student's 
income.  If  the  scholarship  is  paid  directly  to 
the  ichool  and  the  school  sends  a  tuition 
bill  to  the  taxpayer  that  U  net  of  the  schol- 
arship, the  taxpayer  is  not  deemed  to  have 
been jpaid  the  scholarship;  the  scholarship  is 
excluded  from  the  computation  of  tuition 
expense  altogether. 

A  Khool  with  respect  to  which  credits  are 
allomble  must  provide  a  full-time  elementa- 
ry onsecondary  school  program  and  must  be 
a  prwate,  not-for-profit,  day  or  residential 
schofl. 
In  ^addition,  the  school  must  be  exempt 
I  taxation  under  section  501(a)  as  an  or- 
lUon  described  in  section  501(cX3). 
Chu4eh-operated  schools  shall,  pursuant  to 
S08(c),  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
>rovislons  of  section  508  (a)  and  (b). 
fact  that  credits  are  claimed  for  pay- 
to  a  church-operated  school  shall  not 
as  a  basis  for  imposing  any  new  re- 
lents on  such  schools  In  this  regard, 
bill  contains  strong  provisions  to 
ensure  that  no  credits  will  be  permitted  for 
amounts  paid  to  schools  that  follow  racially 
itory  policies. 
A  ibx  credit  cannot  be  claimed  unless  the 
school  is  a  tax  exempt  organisation  under 
section  SOKcXS).  The  bill  also  creates  a  new 
laye^  of  protections  above  and  beyond  the 
501«K3)  requirement.  In  order  for  tuition 
exp^ises  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit,  the 
school  must  annually  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary a  statement  under  the  penalties  of  per- 
jury that  it  has  not  followed  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy.  In  addition,  the  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  of  the  United  States,  upon  peti- 
tion by  an  individual  who  claims  to  have 
been  discriminated  against  by  a  school 
undo-  a  racially  discriminatory  policy,  may 
seek  a  declaratory  Judgment  in  a  United 
States  district  court  in  which  the  school  is 
local  ed  that  the  school  follows'  a  racially 
diacj  minatory  policy.  If  a  final  Judgment  is 
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entered  ihat  the  school  follows  a  racially 
discrimln  itory  policy,  tuition  tax  credits  are 
disallows  1  for  the  year  in  which  the  com- 
plaint is  riled  by  the  Attorney  General  and 
the  two  succeeding  calendar  years.  The  dls- 
allowancf  does  not  take  effect  until  all  par- 
ties haveJ  exhausted  their  rights  to  appeal 
the  declalatory  Judgment. 

The  proposal  defines  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory poll«y  as  a  policy  under  which  a  school 
refuses,  on  account  of  race:  to  admit  appli- 
cants as  students;  to  admit  students  to  the 
righU.  pHvlleges,  programs  and  activities 
generally)  made  available  to  students  by  the 
school;  or  to  allow  students  to  participate  in 
iU  scholinhlp.  loan,  athletic  or  other  pro- 
grams. A  [racially  discriminatory  policy  does 
not  inclu^  the  failure  by  a  school  to  pursue 
any  racial  quota,  proportion,  or 
Ion  among  its  students. 
>posa]  is  effective  for  tuition  ex- 
id  after  December  31.  1083.  in  tax- 
beglimlng  after  that  date.* 

LCKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
(hted  that  the  administration 
titled  its  tuition  tax  credit 
today.  Aa  one  who  has 
land  worked  over  the  yean 
with  Seiiator  Moyhihan  and  others  to 
help  enlust  tuition  tax  credits.  I  look 
forward!  to  working  with  the  adminis- 
tration knd  other  interested  Members 
of  Congress  for  enactment  of  this 
needed  i  hange. 

Senatt  tr  Moynihah  and  I  first  intro- 
duced tuition  tax  credit  legislation  in 
1977.  Vie  held  extensive  hearings  in 
the  Finimce  Committee.  The  Finance 
Committee  approved  tuition  tax  cred- 
its for  elementary,  secondary,  college, 
and  voo  itional  students.  However,  the 
Senate  leleted  tuition  tax  credits  for 
student!  at  elementary  and  secondary 
schools  n  August  of  1978. 

Also  ii  1 1978  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ai  tproved  a  bill  providing  tuition 
tax  cre<iit8  for  elementary,  secondary, 
college,  and  vocational  students.  No 
bill  was  enacted  in  1978,  t>ecause  the 
House  and  Senate  could  not  agree  on  a 
single  proposal.  Specifically,  the 
House  of  Representatives  insisted  on 
inclusion  of  elementary  and  secondary 
students,  and  the  Senate  objected. 

Senator  MovifiHAif  and  I  reintro- 
duced tfiition  tax  credit  legislation  in 

1979,  bujt  we  felt  that  we  could  not  win 
enactm^t  of  tuition  tax  credits  at  the 
elementary  and  secondary  level  with- 
out Presidential  support. 

After  |*re8ident  Reagan's  election  in 

1980.  i^e  reintroduced  tuition  tax 
credit  laglslation,  now  pending  before 
Congren  as  S.  550.  In  1981  we  had  ex- 
tensive nearings  on  S.  550.  We  believe 
that  submission  of  this  administra- 
tion's proposal  on  tuition  tax  credits 
can  be  'a  very  significant  additional 
step  toward  enactment  of  tuition  tax 
credits.  I 

We  hive  engaged  in  this  cause  be- 
cause we  believe  in  the  importance  of 
giving  parents  an  opportunity  to 
choose  jthe  best  education  for  their 
children.  We  think  the  best  education- 
al oppoi  tunities  will  result  if  there  are 
both  pi  blic  and  private  schools.  We 
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think  that  the  continued  existence  of 
some  schools  not  rtm  by  governments 
Is  in  the  best  interest  of  quality  educa- 
tion in  America.  The  continued  exist- 
ence of  non-Oovemment  schools  is 
threatened  by  lack  of  adequate  finan- 
cial support.  Parents  who  might  con- 
sider enrolling  their  children  in  a  non- 
Oovemment  run  school  face  the 
double  financial  burden  of  paying 
taxes  to  support  public  schools  and 
paying  tuition  to  attend  private 
schools.  If  they  opt  for  the  private 
school,  they  bear  the  cost  of  educating 
their  child,  while  saving  the  cost  to 
the  Oovemment  of  educating  the 
child.  I  believe  that  a  tuition  tax  credit 
for  the  parent  in  this  situation  is  fis- 
cally prudent  as  well  as  sound  educa- 
tional policy. 

As  I  said  a  few  minutes  ago.  I  am  de- 
lighted that  the  administration  has 
submitted  its  new  tuition  tax  credit 
bill,  and  I  look  forward  to  reviewing 
the  proposal  and  working  for  enact- 
ment of  tuition  tax  credits.* 

TUmOK  TAX  CREDITS 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President, 
the  proposal  of  tuition  tax  credits  by  a 
President  of  the  United  States  is  a 
moment  to  consider  in  the  context  of 
history,  for  it  is  the  first  time  an 
American  President  has  sent  Congress 
legislation  to  provide  such  credits.  Sev- 
eral candidates  for  the  office  have 
pledged  so  to  do  but  only  President 
Reagan  has  been  in  a  position  to  keep 
that  pledge  and  he  has  done  so  today 
by  sending  to  Congress  the  text  of  S. 
2673. 

I  commend  the  President  for  fulfill- 
ing his  promise:  I  shall  work  with  him 
toward  the  passage  of  tuition  Ux 
credit  legislation  in  the  time  remain- 
ing in  this  Congress.  Such  a  task  shall 
not  be  without  difficulty.  For  all  the 
positive  aspects  of  this  bill  there  are 
some  provisions  that  must  give  Con- 
gress reason  to  pause. 

As  my  colleagues  surely  know.  Sena- 
tor Packwood  and  I  have  been  strong 
proponents  of  tax  credit  legislation.  I 
have  Introduced  four  such  measures 
since  my  election  to  this  body  in  1976. 
In  19'i8.  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  a  tuition  tax  credit  bill;  the 
Senate  nearly  did  so.  Only  active  op- 
postion  by  the  administration,  in  1978. 
prevented  tuition  tax  credits  from  be- 
coming law. 

Mr.  President,  tuition  tax  credit  leg- 
islation was  nearly  enacted  not  simply 
because  of  promises  made  during 
recent  national  campaigns.  There  is  a 
larger  promise  extended  to  all  the 
school  children  of  this  Nation;  a  prom- 
ise dating  from  the  enactment  of  the 
Elementary  and  Secondary  Education 
Act  of  1965,  a  promise,  in  the  words  of 
the  plank  in  the  Democratic  Platform 
of  1964  which  I  crafted  stating: 

New  methods  of  financial  aid  must  be  ex- 
plored, including  the  channeling  of  federal- 
ly collected  revenues  to  all  levels  of  educa- 


tion, and,  to  the  extent  permitted  by  the 
constitution,  to  all  schools. 

I  speak  from  what  is,  by  now,  a 
rather  long  involvement  with  the 
question  of  Federal  aid  to  education* 
17  years  ago.  when  those  of  us  in  the 
administration  of  President  Johnson 
set  out  to  draft  a  program  of  assist- 
ance to  America's  schools,  there  was 
implicit  in  our  debates  an  agreement 
that  all  schools  would  benefit.  Indeed, 
the  support  of  leaders  in  nonpublic 
education  for  the  Elementary  and  Sec- 
ondary Education  Act  of  1965  followed 
from  the  understanding  that  their 
schools,  too.  would  one  day  benefit. 

That  promise  has  yet  to  be  kept. 
Nonpublic  schools,  in  virtually  every 
respect,  are  similar  to  public  schools. 
They  are  good  schools.  In  many  areas, 
particularly  in  the  urban  center,  they 
educate  large  numbers  of  minority  and 
disadvantaged  children— precisely 

those  that  Congress  sought  to  assist 
with  passage  of  the  1965  act.  Nonpub- 
lic schools,  of  necessity,  operate  on 
limited  budgets.  Over  the  past  5  years. 
Senator  Packwood  and  I  have  chaired 
5  full  days  of  hearings  in  the  Senate 
on  tuition  tax  credit  legislation  and  if 
one  thing  has  been  established,  it  is 
that  nonpublic  schools  are  neither  eli- 
tist institutions  nor  are  they  to  be 
somehow  suspect  for  not  being  operat- 
ed under  the  auspices  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Providing  assistance  to  nonpublic 
schools  is,  then,  a  complement  to  our 
Nation's  general  commitment  to  assist- 
ing all  elementary  and  secondary  edu- 
cation. I  reject  the  view  that  tuition 
tax  credits  can  be  provided  at  the  ex- 
pense of  aid  to  public  schools.  I  have 
repeatedly  said  the  public  schools 
come  first.  If  tuition  tax  credits  would 
serve  to  harm  public  schools.  1  would 
not  favor  their  enactment.  The  point 
is  that  both  sectors  of  our  educational 
apparatus  need  and  deserve  support. 
When  Senator  Packwood  and  I  Intro- 
duced tuition  tax  credit  legislation  ear- 
lier in  this  Congress.  I  also  Introduced 
two  separate  bills  designed  in  large 
part  to  aid  public  schools.  None  has 
yet  passed.  All  three  should,  and  I 
regret  they  have  not  as  yet  received 
the  consideration  they  merit. 

Does  the  President's  bill  fulfill  the 
commitment  made  to  nonpublic 
schools  and  their  students  nearly  two 
decades  ago?  It  could.  But  it  will  take 
some  work.  I  would  offer  three  reser- 
vations about  this  special  proposal. 

First,  there  must  be  an  absolute  re- 
quirement that  no  school  that  follows 
a  discriminatory  policy  based  on  race 
should  be  allowed  to  benefit  from  the 
availability  of  a  tuition  Ux  credit  pro- 
vision in  the  United  Stotes  Tax  Code. 
Whether  the  civil  rights  protections  in 
the  President's  bill  and  those  in  cur- 
rent law  are  clearly  sufficient  to  this 
end  will  be  the  principal  test  for 
whether  or  not  I  can  support  this  par- 
ticular bill.  The  President,  groups  sup- 


porting this  bill,  and  Its  advocates  In 
Congress  are  in  accord  on  the  need  for 
such  protections.  I  would  be  less  than 
candid,  however,  if  I  did  not  indicate 
that  the  administration's  decision  of 
January  8.  1982  to  reverse  a  decade- 
long  iTolicy  of  enforcing  nondiscrim- 
ination provisions  with  respect  to 
these  schools  generates  a  certain 
degree  of  anxiety  as  to  the  administra- 
tion's commitments  in  these  matters. 
The  administration  will  have  to  ad- 
dress this  question  with  greater  clarity 
before  Congress  will  enact  this  legisla- 
tion. Officials  from  the  Treasury  and 
Justice  Departments  will  t>e  asked  for 
explanations  as  to  how  they  will  pre- 
vent tuition  tax  credits  from  being 
used  on  behalf  of  schools  that  dis- 
criminate. For  my  part.  I  pledge  to  do 
tdl  I  can  to  eliminate  whatever  doubts 
persist  including,  if  necessary,  propos- 
ing additional  safeguards. 

Second,  the  administration's  omis- 
sion of  a  refundabillty  provision  in  its 
bill  means  that  low  income  families 
will  be  unable  to  benefit  from  enact- 
ment of  tuition  tax  credits.  Those  fam- 
Uies  with  no  tax  liability,  or  a  liabUity 
less  than  the  amount  of  whatever 
credit  they  might  be  entitled  to  re- 
ceive, are  percisely  those  with  the 
least  number  of  options  to  choose 
from  in  educating  their  children.  Tui- 
tion tax  credits  should  expand  educa- 
tional opportunity.  The  administra- 
tion's bill  would  restrict  the  usefulness 
of  tax  credits  for  that  portion  of  the 
population  that  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion must  and  should  serve.  I  will  offer 
an  amendment  to  the  administration's 
bill  that  would  make  tuition  tax  cred- 
its fully  refundable. 

Last,  there  are  those  who  would 
challenge  the  legality  of  tuition  tax 
credits.  There  should  be,  in  my  view,  a 
procedure  whereby  constitutional 
challenges  to  tuition  tax  credits  could 
receive  exi>edited  review  in  the  courts. 
Therefore.  I  will  offer  an  amendment 
to  the  administration's  bill  that  pro- 
vides for  expedited  review  so  that  par- 
ents who  wish  to  make  use  of  the  cred- 
its will  not  face  a  prolonged  period  of 
uncertainty  when  making  decisions  as 
to  the  education  of  their  chUdren. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  hope  that  the 
reservations  I  have  expressed  would 
not  serve  to  detract  from  the  commen- 
dation the  President  deserves  for 
having  put  forth  this  legislation.  I 
would  hope,  only,  that  we  regard  the 
administration's  bill  as  a  working 
draft— a  proposal  we  might  now  use  in 
the  Finance  Committee  and  on  this 
floor  to  move  our  Nation  forward  to 
enactment  of  an  equitable  and  reliable 
tuition  tax  credit  measure. 

The  issue  is  above  politics.  Both  the 
platforms  of  the  Republican  Party  and 
the  Democratic  Party  have  consistent- 
ly pledged  support  for  the  concept  of 
Federal      assistance      to      nonpublic 
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schools.  The  most  recent  Democratic 
platform  said: 

Private  schools,  particularly  parochial 
schools,  are  also  an  important  part  of  our 
diverse  educational  system.  The  Party  ac- 
cepts its  commitment  to  the  support  of  a 
constitutionally  accepuble  method  of  pro- 
viding tax  aid  for  the  education  of  all  pupils 
in  schools  which  do  not  racially  discriminate 
and  excluding  so-called  segregation  acade- 
mies. 

The  Republican  Party  platform  in 
1980  was  even  more  explicit: 

Federal  education  policy  must  be  based  on 
the  primary  of  parental  rights  and  responsi- 
bility. Toward  that  end,  we  reaffirm  our 
support  for  a  system  of  educational  assist- 
ance based. on  Ux  credits  that  will  in  part 
compensate  parents  for  their  financial  sacri- 
fices in  paying  tuition  at  the  elementary, 
secondary,  and  post-secondary  level. 

I  note.  too.  that  Ronald  Reagan  was 
not  the  first  Presidential  candidate  to 
endorse  tuition  tax  credits.  So  did 
George  S.  McOovem.  So  did  Hubert 
H.  Humphrey. 

The  consensus  on  the  need  for  tui- 
tion tax  credits  derives,  as  I  have  said, 
from  this  Nation's  commitment  to  as- 
sisting In  the  education  of  its  young 
people.  It  is  a  commitment  bom  in  the 
stniggle  for  the  first  program  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  elementary  and  secondary 
education  in  the  1960's.  It  is  a  commit- 
ment that  ought  now  to  be  fulfilled  In 
the  1980'8.  As  I  wrote  of  this  matter  in 
1961  in  The  Reporter.  "Public  Policy  is 
open  to  discussion."  The  President  has 
provided  us  with  a  vehicle  for  such  a 
discussion.^ 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

8.  139 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  139.  a 
bill  entitled  the  "Comprehensive 
Health  Care  Reform  Act." 

S.  lOIS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafeb.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
soH)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1018,  a  bill  to  protect  and  conserve 
fish  and  wildlife  resources,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  1B28 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  North  Dalcota,  (Mr.  Bus- 
dick)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1929.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Public 
Health  Service  Act  and  the  Federal 
Cigarette  Labeling  and  Advertising 
Act  to  increase  the  availability  to  the 
American  public  of  information  on  the 
health  consequences  of  smoking  and 
thereby  improve  Informed  choice,  and 
for  other  puriMMes. 

S.  1000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  (Mr.  Dixon)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000.  a  bill 
to  amend  title  11.  United  States  Code, 
to  establish  an  improved  basis  for  pro- 
viding relief  under  chapter  7.  and  for 
other  purposes. 


S.  21ST 

Ad  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
add«d  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2167.  a  bill 
to  atoend  the  Unfair  Competition  Act 
of  1#79  and  Clayton  Act  to  provide  for 
further  relief  in  the  event  of  unfair 
foreign  competition. 

I  8.  aaas 

Atj  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus.  the 
Senitor  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TEST)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2i25.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revmue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  cer- 
tain I  limitations  on  charitable  contri- 
butions of  certain  items. 

S.  2342 

Atj  the  request  of  Mr.  Riegle.  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metzenbaum) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2242.  a 
bill  to  amend  titles  XVIII  and  XIX  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  provide 
mort  adequate  coverage  of  the  services 
of  mental  health  specialists  imder  the 
medicare  part  B  program  and  under 
the  medicaid  program. 

8.  2270 

At|  the  request  of  Mr.  Lucar.  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2270,  a  bill  to  amend  section  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  general- 
ly ttiat  benefits  thereunder  may  be 
paid  to  aliens  only  after  they  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United 
Statte  for  permanent  residence,  and  to 
impose  further  restriction  on  the  right 
of  any  alien  in  a  foreign  country  to  re- 
ceive such  benefits. 

S.  S304 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DECoNciifi. 
the  I  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zor- 
iNSKY)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2304,  a  bill  to  amend  title  id  to  limit 
the  application  of  the  exclusionary 
rule. 

8.  34S5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heihz,  the 
Senitor  from  Washington  (Mr. 
Gorton),  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr .'Dixon ).  the  Senator  from  South 
Canflina  (Mr.  Hoixincs),  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  the 
Sen4tor  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Spec- 
ter )i  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
(Mr.]ScHMiTT).  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
fron^  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn).  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mathias).  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Ran- 
dolph), the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana CMr.  Long),  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews)  were 
add(  d  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2455,  a  bill 
to  e:  tend  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit. 

8.  1817 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Mathias,  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  was 
addod  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2517.  a  bill 
to  rfvise  the  first  section  of  the  Clay- 
ton Act  to  expand  the  scope  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  and  for  other  purposes. 


At  th^ 
Senator 
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S.  2SS0 

request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weickeii)  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land (Mf.  Mathias)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsor)  of  S.  2550,  a  bill  to  provide  a 
program  of  Federal  supplemental  un- 
employment compensation. 

I  8.  2862 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  (Mr.  Grassley)  was 
added  ai  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2562,  a  bill 
to  transfer  the  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  to  other  agencies, 
to  maintain  continuity  in  vital  pro- 
grams and  relationships,  to  recognize 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Com- 
mission as  a  separate  independent  reg- 
ulatory agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  2ST3 

At  the|  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  I  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
BAUM)  w^  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2572,  a  ^ill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment in  the  areas  of  violent  crime  and 
drug  trafficking,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3S9S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McCLintE.  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  vas  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2598.  a  1  till  to  provide  for  the  disposal 
of  silver  from  the  national  defense 
stockpile  through  the  issuance  of 
silver  coins. 

SIMATK  JOINT  RESOLUTIOIf  I S* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Boren)  and 
the  Senitor  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Hat- 
field) were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  foint  Resolution  159.  a  Joint 
resolution  entitled  "the  White  House 
Conference  on  Productivity  Act." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1S3 

At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  the 
Senator  I  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNGB)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  163,  a  Joint 
resolution  on  nuclear  weapons  freeze 
and  redtjctions. 

S^ATX  JOINT  RESOLUTION  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator j  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen), 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bump- 
ers), arid  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
(Mr.  InqIuye)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  178.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  in  April  as  "National  Medical 
Lat>oratpry  Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  183 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senatorjfrom  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton) 
was  adqed  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  183,  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  I  authorize  and  request  the 
Presideilt  to  issue  a  proclamation  des- 
ignatingj  October  19  throu«Th  October 
25,  1982  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 
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SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  181 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Inoxtte.  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  (Mrs.  Kasse- 
MUM),  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts (Mr.  TsoNGAS),  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  188,  a  joint  resolution  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  March  1.  1983.  as  "National 
Recovery  Room  Nurses  Day." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  193 

At  the  request  of  Mrs.  Kassebaum. 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PussLER),  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Mitchell),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska (Mr.  ElxoN),  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
193.  a  Joint  resolution  designating  the 
week  of  November  7  through  Novem- 
ber 13.  1982  as  "National  Respiratory 
Therapy  Week." 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  46 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Levin,  the 
Senator    from    West    Virginia    (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd).  ttie  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbanes),  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Andrews), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHBR),  the  Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Heflin),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms),  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia  (Mr.    Randolph),    the   Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman), 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
aNi).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
ExoN).  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota   (Mr.    Abdnor).    the   Senator 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky).  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady). 
the    Senator    from    Arkansas     (Mr. 
Pryor),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  Boren),  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut (Mr.  DoDD),  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell),  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy). 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
Humphrey),  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky (Mr.  Huddleston).  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  (Mr.  Jepsen).  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston),  and 
the    Senator    from    Mississippi    (Mr. 
Stennis)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  46,  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  with  regard  to 
the   mutual   security   efforts   of   the 
United  States  and  Japan. 

SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION  100 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  100.  a 
concurrent  resolution  expressing  the 
sense  of  th?  Congress  that  pending 
steel  unfair  trade  practice  cases  be  vig- 
orously pursued  and  promptly  con- 
cluded. 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  4 1 1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pryor.  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Resolution  411,  a  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Senate  that 
the  Secretary  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  should  not  adopt  as  final 
rules  proposed  rules  issued  on  May  24, 
1982,  relating  to  survey  and  certifica- 
tion procedures  for  nursing  homes  and 
other  health  care  faculties  and  suppli- 
ers participating  in  medicare  and  med- 
icaid programs. 


SENATE  CONCURRENT  RESOLU- 
TION 108— CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
LAW  OF  THE  SEA  TREATY 


Mr.  PELL  submitted  the  foUowIri; 
concurrent  resolution:  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Conmiittee  on  Foreign 
Relations: 

S.  Con.  Res.  108 
Whereas    a    comprehensive    ocean    law 
treaty   Is  of  strategic  importance   to   the 
United  SUtes  and  to  the  protection  of  iU 
foreign  policy  interesU: 

Whereas  for  more  than  ten  years  the 
United  States  has  taken  a  leadership  role  in 
promoting  a  comprehensive  treaty  on  the 
law  of  the  sea; 

Whereas  the  United  States  supported  the 
resolution  adopted  by  the  United  Nations  in 
1970  which  endorsed.  Inter  alia,  the  princi- 
ple that  the  seabed  and  ocean  floor  and  sub- 
soil thereof  beyond  the  limits  of  national  Ju- 
risdiction are  the  common  heritage  of  man- 
kind: 

Whereas  the  Third  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  the  Law  of  the  Sea,  representing 
more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  countries, 
over  an  8  year  period  formulated  a  compre- 
hensive treaty: 

Whereas  the  United  SUtes  reviewed  the 
draft  treaty  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and  par- 
ticipated in  the  11th  session  of  the  Third 
United  Nations  conference  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  in  March  and  April  of  1982: 

Whereas  on  April  30, 1983.  the  Conference 
adopted  the  draft  treaty,  the  C^onvention  on 
the  lAw  of  the  Sea.  by  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority devite  the  objection  by  the  United 
States  to  certain  provisions  of  the  treaty: 

Whereas  the  provisions  of  the  treaty 
make  vital  and  valuable  revisions  in  and  ad- 
diUons  to  the  existing  body  of  international 
law  concerning  the  law  of  the  aea.  including 
provisions  governing  fishing,  marine  scien- 
tific research.  protecUonof  the  marine  envi- 
ronment, and  exploitation  of  offshore 
energy  resources; 

Wheieaa  provisions  of  the  treaty  relating 
to  military  navigation  and  over-flight  are 
vital  to  the  national  security  interests  of  the 
United  SUtea: 

Whereas  the  treaty  establishes  a  regime 
of  uniform  national  boundaries  that  is  vital 
to  the  efficient  transporUtion  of  energy  re- 
sources and  other  goods  in  international 
commerce: 

Whereas  the  esUbllshment  of  such  a 
regime  of  uniform  national  boundaries 
would  limit  the  steady  seaward  expansion 
by  certain  countries  of  their  national 
boimdarier.  ^     ^ 

Whereas  the  seabed  contains  an  abundant 
supply  of  hard  minerals  such  as  nickel, 
copper,  manganese  and  cobalt,  and  it  is  in 
the  national  Interest  of  the  United  States 


for  these  minerals  to  be  available  independ- 
ently of  the  export  policies  of  foreign  coun- 
tries: and 

Whereas  opportunities  exist  for  the 
United  SUtes  to  improve  certain  provisions 
of  the  treaty  adopted  on  April  30  through 
constructive  participation  in  the  meetings  of 
the  Drafting  Committee  of  the  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  to  be  held  in  July  and 
August  of  1982  and  in  the  sessions  of  the 
Conference  to  be  held  in  September  and  De- 
cember of  1982:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  SenaU  (the  Houte  of  Rep- 
retentativei  concurringj.  That  the  Congress 
urges  the  executive  branch— 

(1>  to  avoid  taking  any  actions  which 
could  foreclose  eventual  United  SUtes  par- 
ticipation in  the  Convention  on  the  Law  of 
the  Sea: 

(3)  to  conduct  an  evaluation  of  United 
SUtes  objectives  for  ocean  use  and  relevant 
foreign  policy  interests  with  respect  to  the 
Convention,  weighing  the  different  alterna- 
tives available  to  the  United  SUtes;  and 

(3)  to  designate  a  high  level  United  SUtes 
represenUtive  to  monitor  and  participate  In 
the  meetings  of  the  Drafting  Committee  of 
the  Conference  on  the  Law  of  the  Sea  and 
in  the  sessions  of  the  Conference  to  be  held 
with  respect  to  the  Convention  on  the  Law 
of  the  Sea  in  July.  August.  September,  and 
E>ecember  of  1982  and  thereafter.  In  order 
to  demonstrate  the  continuing  commitment 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  the  multiUteral 
process  of  forumlating  a  law  of  the  sea  and 
to  demonstrate  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  Convention  to  the  United  SUtes. 


•  Mr.  PELL  Mr.  President,  on  May  6. 
1982.  I  shared  with  the  Senate  my 
views  on  the  dismal  conclusion  of  the 
law  of  the  sea  negotiations  on  April  30. 
I  said,  at  that  time,  that  in  my  view, 
the     world     had     been     profoundly 
changed    with    respect    to    the    legal 
regime  governing  the  oceans  by  the 
final  action  of  the  Conference  in  New 
York,  when  participants  voted  over- 
whelmingly.  130  to  4.  to  adopt  the 
draft  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention— 
with  the  United  States  casting  one  of 
the    few    "no"    votes.    Whether    the 
United   States   likes   it  or  not.   and 
whether  the  United  States  becomes  a 
party  to  the  treaty  o?  not;  the  Law  of 
the  Sea  Convention   will   enter  into 
force  sometime  after  the  formal  sign- 
ing ceremony  in  December  1982.  once 
at  least  60  nations  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  ratify  the  treaty. 

The  United  States  can  of  course 
remain  outside  the  treaty  framework, 
and  continue  to  assert  that  ita  righU 
are  protected  and  guaranteed  by  cus- 
tomary international  practices.  How- 
ever, this  certainly  will  not  go  unchal- 
lenged by  countries  which  have 
become  signatories  to  the  treaty.  Such 
confrontation  is  hardly  likely  to  do 
much  to  further  international  coop- 
eration in  the  uses  of  the  oceans. 
Rather,  it  is  more  likely  to  further  in- 
stances of  international  conflict.  This 
is  neither  in  our  foreign  policy  or  na- 
tional security  interests. 

Mr.  President,  when  I  spoke  to  my 
colleagues  on  May  6. 1  urged  President 
Reagan  to  carefully  consider  the  possi- 
bility of  making  one  last  try  at  fash- 
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ionlng  a  compromise  which  would  be 
acceptable  to  him  as  well  as  other  con- 
ference participants  prior  to  the  De- 
cember signing  ceremony.  I  further 
siiggested  that  the  President  might 
consider  appointing  a  special  emissary 
to  carry  out  this  mission.  My  reason 
for  making  these  suggestions  was  that 
I  believed  that  other  Conference  par- 
ticipants, even  at  such  a  late  date, 
would  still  prefer  to  have  the  United 
States  as  a  party  to  the  treaty.  Fur- 
thermore, I  also  believed  that  In  order 
to  encourage  U.S.  participation,  they 
would  be  prepared  to  make  additional 
compromises  to  the  text  between  now 
and  December  if  the  United  States 
were  to  demonstrate  a  modiciun  of  in- 
terest in  the  treaty  as  well  as  some 
flexibility  in  our  position. 

I  still  believe  that  a  possibility 
exists,  slight  though  it  may  be,  that 
the  administration  might  yet  be  able 
to  obtain  improvements  in  the  text 
which  would  make  U.S.  participation 
in  the  treaty  attractive  to  President 
Reagan.  It  is  because  of  this  belief 
that  today  I  am  submitting  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  108.  An  identi- 
cal resolution  was  submitted  in  the 
House  on  June  15  by  my  colleague 
from  Rhode  Island.  Representative 
Claudine  ScHifEiDER  along  with  22 
other  cosponsors. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  give  serious 
consideration  to  this  resolution  which 
reiterates  our  long-term  recognition  of 
the  need  for  a  comprehensive  Law  of 
the  Sea  Treaty:  highlights  the  bene- 
fits to  be  gained  by  such  a  treaty;  re- 
minds us  of  the  many  beneficial  provi- 
sions which  have  already  been  incor- 
porated in  the  text,  and  calls  attention 
to  at  least  four  opportunities  which 
still  exist  where  changes  could  be 
made  in  the  text  if  all  parties  were 
willing,  prior  to  the  signing  ceremony 
in  December.  Finally,  and  most  impor- 
tantly, the  resolution  urges  the  Presi- 
dent to  proceed  cautiously  in  making 
any  decision  that  might  foreclose, 
once  and  for  all,  U.S.  participation  in  a 
comprehensive  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty: 
and  also  urges  the  President  to  desig- 
nate a  high  level  U.S.  representative 
to  monitor  and  participate  in  upcom- 
ing meetings  of  the  conference  to 
assess  whether  last  minute  compro- 
mises might  still  be  possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  resolution.  Such  sup- 
port wUl  send  a  signal  to  the  adminis- 
tration that  the  Congress  still  believes 
that  U.S.  economic  and  foreign  policy 
interests  will  be  best  served  by  the 
adoption  of  a  mutually  acceptable  and 
universal  Law  of  the  Sea  Convention.* 


SENATE  RESOLUTION  416— RESO- 
LUTION TO  REFER  S.  1483  TO 
THE  COURT  OF  CLAIMS 

Mr.  GRASSLEY  submitted  the  fol- 
lowing resolution;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 


S.  Rb.  416 
fitsolved.  That  the  bUl  (8.  1483)  entitled 
"A 'bill  to  amend  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  to  make  the  United  SUtes 
Ualfe  for  damages  to  certain  individuals,  to 
uranium  miners,  and  to  certain 
!P  herds,  due  to  certain  nuclear  tests  at 
Nevada  test  site  or  employment  in  a 
ium  mine,  and  for  other  purposes"  now 
ling  in  the  Senate,  together  with  all  the 
impanying  papers,  including  modifica- 
tiods  and  amendments  to  the  title  and  text 
of  such  bill  made  by  the  Committee  on 
Later  and  Human  Resources  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
Senkte,  is  referred  to  the  Chief  Commission- 
er f  f  the  United  SUtes  Court  of  Claims. 
The  Chief  Commissioner  shall  proceed  with 
the  same  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  Actions  1492  and  2500  of  UUe  28,  United 
Stales  Code.  and.  using  radioepidemologlcal 
studies,  shall  report  thereon  to  the  Senate, 
at  vie  earliest  practicable  date,  giving  such 
findings  of  fact  and  conclusions  thereon  as 
shall  be  sufficient  to  Inform  the  Congress  of 
the 'number  of  claimants  involved,  and  the 
natvre  and  character  of  the  demands  as 
cla^.  legal  or  equitable,  against  the 
Uniled  States  or  gratuities  and  the  amount, 
if  «iy,  legally  or  equitably  due  from  the 
United  States  to  such  claimants. 

•  Mr.  ORASSLEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  submitting  a  resolution  that  would 
refer  S.  1483  to  the  Court  of  Claims 
for  a  determination  of  what  criteria 
will  be  used  for  establishing  eligibility 
for  compensation  under  this  bill. 

S.  1483  has  a  very  worthy  goal:  The 
legfelation  proposes  to  compensate  in- 
div  duals  for  injury  resulting  form  ra- 
dia  ion  exposure  that  may  have  oeen 
gen  srated  by  atmospheric  testing  of 
nuclear  weapons  at  the  Nevada  Test 
Sit4. 

T  le  bill  was  Jointly  referred  to  the 
Juc  iciary  and  Labor  Committees.  The 
Jud  Iciary  subcommittee  which  I  chair, 
the  Subcommittee  on  Agency  Adminis- 
trai  ion.  had  a  hearing  on  8.  1483  to- 
getier  with  the  fuU  Committee  of 
Lal|or.  While  we  heard  some  testimony 
on  ithe  science  of  radioepldemeology 
an(^  the  means  by  which  high  radi- 
ation doses  may  be  extrapolated  to  low 
racUation  doses.  I  am  not  at  all  con- 
vinMd  that  we  have  the  data  before  us 
to  ^nake  a  decision  as  to  what  doses 
cau$e  specific  forms  of  cancer,  who 
contracted  cancer  from  the  fallout, 
and  who  will  be  compensated  under 
thelbUl. 

Ap»ln.  I  am  not  doubting  the  legisla- 
tion's very  worthy  intent,  but  I  am 
concerned  with  the  criteria  which 
would  be  used  for  establishing  eligibil- 
ity for  compensation.  There  are  three 
unMnows  in  this  bill: 

F  rst.  scientists  have  been,  unable  to 
dettrmlne  what  levels  of  radiation 
cau  le  individual  cancers. 

Sicond.  we  have  no  documentation 
befi  >re  us  as  to  the  levels  that  individ- 
ual may  have  received. 

Tliird.  we  have  no  documentation  as 
to  ^ow  many  individuals  may  have  re- 
cehted  doses. 

a/en  the  Congressional  Budget 
Ofl  Ice  estimate,  which  only  addresses 
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thyroig  cancer,  is  Just  that— an  esti- 
mate. That  estimate  pegs  the  thyroid 
cancerlcost  alone  at  $14  billion,  hardly 
an  authorization  that  we  can  agree  to 
without  some  quantification. 

Congressional  reference  cases  are  re- 
ferred by  either  body  of  Congress  to 
the  Chief  Conunissioner  of  the  Court 
of  Claftns  pursuant  to  title  28.  section 
1492  aid  s*ction  2509.  The  Chief  Com- 
missioner designates  a  trial  commis- 
sioner I  for  the  case  and  a  panel  of 
three  commissioners  of  the  court  to 
serve  ^a  a  reviewing  body.  The  trial 
commissioner  proceeds  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  rules  to  determine 
the  fa^.  He  appends  to  his  findings 
of  faots  conclusions  sufficient  to 
inform!  Congress  whether  the  demand 
is  a  lend  or  equitable  claim  or  a  gratu- 
ity. an4  the  amount,  if  any.  legally  or 
equitably  due  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Claimant. 

By  rsf erring  this  bUl  to  the  Chief 
Commissioner,  we  are  ridding  the  bill 
of  nuny  uncertainties.  Optimally, 
when  the  results  of  the  reference  are 
transmitted  to  Congress,  we  will  know 
who  we  are  compensating  and  at  what 
level  of  dosage  we  are  compensating 
them.  We  will  be  in  a  better  position 
all  around  to  see  that  Justice  is  done 
with  foresight  and  certainty.* 
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SENA"]  E  RESOLUTION  418- 
ORK IINAL  RESOLUTION  RE- 
PORTED TO  WAIVE  BUDGET 
ACT 

Mr.  1  IcCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources,  re- 
ported the  following  original  resolu- 
tion: wtilch  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee }n  the  Budget: 

S.  Res.  418 

ReMolied,  That  pursuant  to  section  402(c) 
of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1074. 
the  provisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
are  waiwd  with  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  S.  2113.  Such  waiver  is  necessary  because 
S.  2133.  as  reported,  authorizes  the  enact- 
ment of  new  budget  authority  which  would 
first  befome  available  in  fiscal  year  1903. 
and  such  bill  was  not  reported  on  or  before 
May  15.  1982.  as  required  by  section  402(a) 
of  the  Oongressional  Budget  Act  of  1974  for 
such  au(  horizations. 


AMENDBCENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 

i  MOfOICEIfT  HO.  1902  AND  1903 

(Ord<  red  to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 
the  table.) 

Mr.  I  :asTEN  submitted  two  amend- 
ments ntended  to  be  proposed  by  Mr. 
Kastd  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6645)  making 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  198:  \,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT  NO.  1 904 

(Ordered  to  be  printed. ) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
DeConcini.  Mr.  Exon.  and  Mr. 
RiEGLE)  proposed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  H.R.  6645.  supra. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  hold  a  nomination  hearing 
(iuring  the  session  of  the  Senate  at  9 
a,m.  on  Wednesday.  June  23,  to  consid- 
er the  nominations  of  John  A.  Terry, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  be  asso- 
ciate judge  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  Appeals:  George  W.  Mitchell 
and  Steffan  W.  Graae.  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  associate  judges  of 
the  superior  court  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ENVIRONMENTAL  POLLUTION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Environmental  Pollution,  of 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works,  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday,  June  24,  at  2  p.m.,  to  con- 
duct a  hearing  on  amendments  to  the 
Solid  Waste  Disposal  Act.  as  amended 
by  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Re- 
covery Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  ACRICULTUKE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday, 
June  23,  at  10  a.m..  to  continue  the 
markup  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry be  authorized  to  meet  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday, 
June  24.  at  2  p.m..  to  continue  the 
markup  of  the  reauthorization  of  the 
food  stamp  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE  PRODUCTION. 
MARKETING.  AND  STABILISATION  OF  PRICES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Agricultural  Production. 
Marketing,  and  Stabilization  of  Prices, 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nu- 
trition, and  Forestry,  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
on  Thursday,  June  24,  at  9:30  a.m..  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  the  proposed  revi- 


sions in  the  dairy  price  support  pro 
gram. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With 
out  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Small 
Business  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday.  June  23.  to 
hold  a  hearing  on  minority  business 
and  its  contribution  to  the  U.S.  econo- 
my. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Conmiittee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  4:30  p.m.  on  Wednesday. 
June  23,  to  receive  a  briefing  from  Am- 
bassador Richard  Fairbanks  from  the 
Department  of  State  on  the  current 
situation  in  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Indian  Affairs  Committee  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  at  9:15  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
June  23.  to  consider  S.  2084,  the  An- 
cient Indian  Land  Claims  Settlement 
Bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Thursday,  June  24.  at 
10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  hearing  on  S.  2562, 
the  Federal  Energy  Reorganization 
Act  of  1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INTELLIGENCE 

Mr.  DOMENICI.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conunlttee  on  Intelligence  be  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Thursday,  June  24,  at  11 
a.m.,  to  receive  a  briefing  on  intelli- 
gence matters. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMirm  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  in  executive  session  during  the 
session  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
June  23,  in  order  to  consider  and  act 
on  the  following  committee  business: 
The  nominations  of  Mr.  Thomas  P. 
Jackson,  Judge  John  P.  Moore,  and 
Mr.  Henry  A.  Mentz.  Jr..  to  be  district 
Judges:  the  following  bills:  S.  2320.  S. 
1739,  S.  1880,  and  H.R.  4441,  the  fol- 
lowing intersUte  compact:  H.R.  4903; 
and  tlie  following  commemorative  res- 
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olutions:  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  193. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


"AARP  HEALTH  AND  LONG-TERM 
CARE  POLICY  RECOMMENDA- 
TIONS" 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  mount- 
ing health  care  costs  continue  to  be 
one  of  the  major  worries  of  older 
Americans  today. 

In  1980.  it  is  estimated  that  per 
capita  health  care  costs  for  persons  65 
or  older  averaged  $2,500. 

The  harsh  reality  is  that  rapidly 
rising  health  care  costs  constitute  one 
of  the  chief  drains  upon  the  elderly's 
limited  income. 

This  point  has  been  made  repeatedly 
to  me  when  I  have  visited  my  constitu- 
ents in  my  home  State  of  Arkansas. 

The  Nation's  largest  organization 
representing  the  elderly— the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  Retired  Persons— is 
also  deeply  concerned  about  the 
impact  of  spiraling  health  care  costs. 

This  issue  was  given  priority  atten- 
tion at  a  recent  AARP  legislative  coun- 
cil meeting,  which  f(x;used  on  key 
issues  confronting  older  Americans.  In 
addition,  the  legislative  council  devel- 
oped recommendations  in  several 
areas  to  improve  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  elderly. 

I  am  especially  pleased  that  AARP 
has  stressed  the  importance  of  preven- 
tive measures  to  maintain  good  health 
for  older  Americans  as  well  as  to  hold 
down  health  costs. 

The  legislative  council  has  also 
called  for  policies  to  promote  alterna- 
tives to  institutionalization.  Unfortu- 
nately, today,  our  health  care  system 
has  an  institutional^  bias.  The  net 
impact  is  that  far  too'  many  older  per- 
sons are  placed  prematurely  in  a  nurs- 
ing home  or  other  long-term  care  facil- 
ity at  a  much  higher  public  cost,  when 
they  could  receive  care  at  home.  This 
is  not  only  wasteful  of  our  precious  re- 
sources but  may  also  produce  adverse 
psychological  effects  for  the  elderly 
because  most  older  persons  would 
prefer  to  remain  in  their  own  homes  if 
at  all  possible. 

An  improved  and  more  humane  re- 
sponse to  the  mental  health  needs  of 
older  Americans  is  another  priority 
concern  of  the  legislative  council. 
Some  experts  estimate  that  only  1  out 
of  5  elderly  persons  who  needs  mental 
health  care  actually  receives  treat- 
ment. 

Once  again.  AARP"s  legislative  coun- 
cil has  developed  a  thoughtful  policy 
document  which  should  be  of  interest 
to  all  Members  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  it  merits  the  atten- 
tion of  every  Senator,  and  I  ask  that 
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the  AARP  health  and  long-term  care 
policy  statement  and  policy  recom- 
mendations be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Health  and  Lonc-Tehm  Care  Policy 

HEALTH  and  THE  ELDERLY:  AM  OVERVIEW 

The  Association's  health  policy  is  based 
on  three  points:  first,  how  l)est  to  improve 
the  health  of  the  elderly:  second,  how  t)esf 
to  contain  health  care  costs;  and.  third,  how 
to  maintain  health  and  avoid  illness. 

A  definition  of  "health"  for  the  elderly 
must  incorporate  the  special  problems  (i.e.. 
chronic  impairments)  that  distinguish  them 
from  the  non-elderly.  Therefore,  the  defini- 
tion must  emphasize  the  individual's  func- 
tional independence  in  conducting  daily  ac- 
tivity. In  this  context,  the  elderly's  access  to 
treatment  for  acute  illness  is  important,  but 
so  is  their  need  for  services— rehabilitative, 
social  and  personal  care  services  as  well  as 
medical  service— that  will  help  them  remain 
active  and  in  good  health.  In  addition,  such 
efforts  as  biomedical  research,  nutritional 
and  preventive  health  services  and  health 
education,  are  important  if  we  are  to  cope 
with  chronic  illness  as  well  as  prevent  and 
cure  those  diseases  and  conditions  which 
disproportionately  afflict  older  persons. 

The  elderly's  special  health  problems  are 
all  the  more  important  because  the  popula- 
tion is  aging.  By  the  turn  of  the  century, 
the  number  of  elderly  over  age  85.  the  most 
intensive  utilizers  of  health  and  health-re- 
lated support  ser\'ices,  will  have  almost  dou- 
bled to  3.8  million.  The  types  of  services 
needed  to  maintain  health  must  be  promot- 
ed and  geriatric  medicine  must  be  given  far 
more  emphasis— especially  in  programs  of 
government  assistance  to  medical  schools 
and  students. 

OBSTACLES  TO  PROMOTING  THE  HEALTH  OF  THE 
elderly:  THE  ACUTE  CARE  SYNDROME 

There  are  obstacles  to  promoting  improve- 
menU  in  the  elderly's  health  status.  One  is 
the  belief  that  all  needed  levels  of  care  can 
be  supplied  through  the  present  medical 
system.  Another  is  the  conflict  between  es- 
calating health  care  costs  and  the  country's 
limited  resources.  A  third  obstacle  is  that 
health  services  available  to  the  elderly  are 
usually  overlapping,  confusing,  fragmented 
and  unevenly  distributed. 

Today's  health  care  system  is  concerned 
almost  exclusively  with  treatment  of  illness 
and  acute  care  intervention.  Since  health 
status  is  affected  far  more  by  nutrition, 
housing,  lifestyles  and  environment  than  by 
medicine,  it  makes  little  sense  for  the  nation 
to  allocate  an  increasing  portion  of  its 
scarce  resources  to  medicine  for  the  treat- 
ment of  illness  after  the  fact.  Yet.  that  is 
precisely  what  is  happening. 

Because  of  the  structure  and  economics  of 
the  health  care  system,  minimal  or  even 
negative  growth  rates  in  the  economy  do 
not  constrain  the  proportion  of  resources  al- 
located to  the  treatment  of  illness  in  acute 
care,  institutional  settings.  Health  care  ser\- 
ices  are  taking  a  larger  and  larger  share  of 
the  nation's  total  resource  ■pie."  rising  from 
6.7%  of  GNP  in  1967  to  9.4%  in  1980.  If 
more  resources  are  to  be  allocated  to  more 
health-effective  and  cost-effective  measures 
and  less  to  purely  medical  care,  the  health 
care  industry  must  be  restructured. 

THE  HEALTH  CARE  INDUSTRY:  ITS  GROWTH. 
STRUCTURE  AND  SHORTCOMINGS 

The  health  care  industry  is  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  economic  sectors.  Since  Medi- 
care began,  health  spending  has  increased 
at  an  average  of  12.2%  per  year  while  the 
economy  as  a  whole  has  grown  at  an  annual 


rate  of  only  9.0%.  In  1980.  health  spending 
tota  led  $247  billion.  15.2%  above  1979 
leve  s— the  fastest  growth  rate  in  15  years. 

Tlje  rapid  growth  of  this  economic  sector 
has  been  due  partly  to  the  expansion  of  the 
nuiti  ber  of  elderly  persons  who.  as  a  group, 
neec  and  utilize  health  ser\ices  far  more 
thai  the  non-elderly.  However,  adding 
muc  1  more  to  demand  for  medical  services 
has  l)een  the  expansion  of  the  third-party 
paynent  system.  By  1980.  third-party  pay- 
men  s  accounted  for  slightly  over  two-thirds 
of  p  rsonal  health  care  expenditures.  90.9% 
of  hospital  expenditures,  and  63%  of  ex- 
pen<  itures  for  physician  ser\ices.  This  grow- 
ing lemand  for  medical  services  has  more 
thar  l)een  met  through  a  50%  expansion  of 
hose  ital  capacity,  hospital  personnel,  and 
heal  h  care  professionals  since  1960. 

Gc  vemment  has  subsidized  both  the 
demi  ind  and  supply  sides  of  this  growth.  On 
the  demand  side,  growth  of  the  private 
thir<  -party  payment  system  has  been  pro- 
mot<d  by  the  tax  laws.  In  the  current  (FY 
82)  fiscal  year,  revenue  loss  to  the  U.S. 
Trea  iury  as  a  result  of  the  exclusion  from 
taxa  )le  income  of  l)oth  employer  and  em- 
ploy e  health  insurance  premium  payments 
will  otal  approximately  S1S.6  billion.  In  ad- 
ditio  1  to  this  subsidy.  Blue  Cross/Blue 
Shie  d  plans  are  tax  exempt  in  most  states, 
furti  er  facilitating  the  public's  purchase  of 
high  option,  first  dollar  health  insurance 
covei  age.  On  the  supply  side,  hospital  ex- 
pansion has  t>een  stimulated  by  the  Hill- 
BurtAn  program  and  by  the  tax  exemption 
of  h(  spital  construction  bonds.  The  greatly 
liber  ilized  business  depreciation  schedules 
conti  ined  in  the  1981  Ek;onomic  Recovery 
Tax  \ct  will  exacerbate  the  problem.  Final- 
ly. t|ie  supply  of  health  professionals  has 
beeni  stimulated  by  S5  billion  of  federal 
speniing  for  training  between  1964  and 
1976, 

Go  .ernment  sut>sidies  to  increase  the 
supp  y  of  medical  facilities.  ser\ices  and  per- 
sonn^l  were  expected  to  moderate  health 
care  :osts.  However,  because  the  third-party 
payn  ent  system  insulat*>s  providers  from 
cost  considerations  and  makes  patients  sen- 
sitive only  to  the  costs  for  which  they  are 
direc  ly  responsible,  there  is  little  restraint 
on  tl  le  rate  of  increase  in  the  charges  of 
provl  aers  or  the  costs  they  incur.  Moreover, 
phys  cians  tend  to  overutilize  hospitals,  the 
most  expensive  component  of  the  medical 
care  system,  and  this  overutilization  is  pro- 
mote! by  the  third-party  payment  system 
whic  1  reimburses  hospitals  for  virtually  all 
costs  incurred  but  does  not  cover  less  costly, 
out-e  r-hospital  services. 

C(  )NSE4UENCES  FOR  THE  ELDERLY  OF  THE 
CUR  RENT  HEALTH  CARE  INDUSTRY  STRUCTURE 

As  i.  consequence  of  the  structure  and  eco- 
noml  :s  of  the  health  care  industry,  over 
recer  t  years,  medical  costs  In  general  and 
hosp  tal  costs  in  particular  have  been  grow- 
ing nuch  faster  than  prices  in  general.  Be- 
tween the  years  1965  (before  Medicare  was 
in  ef  ect)  and  1979.  the  increases  in  the  na- 
tion'i  total  health  bill  far  outstripped  the 
gene  al  rate  of  inflation.  Costs  more  thar 
quini  upled  in  the  space  of  14  years. 

In  1980.  the  per  capita  health  care  bill  for 
all  lersons  averaged  S1.067.  an  amount 
whic  1  has  increased  396%  since  the  incep- 
tion of  Medicare  in  1965.  For  the  elderly. 
how<  ver,  the  per  capita  health  bill  averaged 
appr  iximately  $2,500.  an  amount  which  has 
incre  ised  525%  over  the  same  period. 

Wt  ile  the  rapid  escalation  in  health  care 
costs  has  increased  the  per  capiia  health  bill 
of  th  ?  elderly,  the  Medicare  program  pays  a 
smal  er  share  (38%)  of  that  bill  than  it  did 
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when  th  p  program  first  began.  The  elderly 
now  pajs  43%  of  their  annual  health  bill 
out  of  piicket.  One  reason  for  this  situation 
is  that  less  than  half  (46%)  of  physicians 
part icipt  ting  in  Medicare  Part  B  (Supple- 
mentary Medical  Insurance)  are  willing  to 
accept  "ikssignment "  (i.e..  accept  as  payment 
in  full  whatever  Medicare  determines  to  be 
the  allo^i-able  charge  for  the  service  or  pro- 
cedure provided).  In  fiscal  year  1979  the  dif- 
ference between  the  amount  of  unassigned 
Part  B  daims  submitted  by  the  elderly  pa- 
tients anU  the  amount  Medicare  actually  re- 
imburse<l  totalled  at  least  $1.1  billion-an 
amount  tfor  which  the  elderly  themselves 
were  res^nsible. 

One  approach  to  increasing  the  number  of 
physician  who  accept  assignment  under 
Part  B  <^f  Medicare  is  embodied  in  legisla- 
tion supborted  by  the  Associations.  Provi- 
sions of  She  bill  include  a  simplified  and  uni- 
form claims  form,  multiple  billing  listing  of 
patients,!  expedited  claims  processing,  and 
automatic  funds  transfer  for  those  physi- 
cians willing  to  accept  assignment.  Other 
approaches  may  include  payment  of  Medi- 
care "alliwable  "  fee  determinations  directly 
to  physidians  with  Medicare  collecting  from 
the  patient  the  20%  co-insurance  and  any 
applicable  deductibles.  Also  consideration 
could  be!  given  to  shortening  the  lag  time 
(present*  up  to  18  months)  which  exisU  in 
the  metHod  of  adjusting  Part  B  "allowable  ' 
charges.  JThe  Associations  also  encourage 
the  deve^pment  of  regional  or  local  directo- 
ries whifh  would  identify  physicians  who 
usually  accept  assignment.  This  information 
would  bf  valuable  for  elderly  individuals 
choosingja  physician  and  cold  se^^-e  as  an- 
other inijentive  for  physicians  to  accept  as- 
signment!, 

Also  contributing  to  the  elderly's  large 
out-of-pocket  expenses  is  the  lack  of  or  in- 
complete Medicare  coverage  for  a  broad 
array  of  I  health  .services  and  products,  in- 
cluding cUstodial  nursing  home  care:  out-pa- 
tient pre$cription  drugs:  dental  care:  home 
health  ctiie:  homemaker/chore  ser\'ices:  per- 
sonal cart  services:  eyeglasses  (and  examina- 
tions): hearing  aids  (and  examinations):  and 
routine  physical  examinatioas  as  well  as 
most  other  preventive  health  ser\ices.  At 
the  samt  time,  private  health  insurance 
covers  oijly  6%  of  total  per  capita  expendi- 
tures. 

To  relfeve  the  elderly  from  the  rapidly 
rising  oiil-of-pocket  expenses,  gaps  in  the 
Medicarel  benefit  package  should  be  closed. 
A  substantial  reduction  in  provider  fraud 
and  abuse  (see  sut>sequent  discussion)  could 
help  pay  for  the  extension  of  Medicare's 
current  Benefit  package  to  include  at  least 
some  of-  ihe  non-covered  items  and  services 
cited  above.  Going  further,  a  Medicare  Part 
C  program  covering  such  items  and  services 
could  bel  enacted  with  the  costs  financed 
from  a  Inonthly  premium  similar  to  the 
Part  B  fjremium.  federal  genera!  revenues 
and/or  at  increased  federal  excise  tax  on  to- 
bacco and  alcoholic  beverages. 

NEW  IXRECTIONS  FOR  THE  ELDERLY:  PRO- 
COMPETI^ION  PROPOSALS  GAINING  MOMENTUM 
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Despite 


health  care  for  the  elderly,  major  health 
needs  are  not  l>eing  met.  As  the  elderly  pop- 
ulation g  ows.  the  problem  of  meeting  those 
needs  will  become  critical.  Restructuring 
the  healtli  care  industry  must  l)e  the  means 
for  contr  jlling  costs  and  the  means  for  de- 
veloping Bi  comprehensive,  efficient  and  ra- 
tional system  to  accommodate  these  unmet 
needs. 


the  vast  sums  being  funnelled  into 


A  properly  restructured  system  should  in- 
clude such  components  as:  ( 1 )  adequate,  su- 
pervised residential  facilities  for  those  wish- 
ing to  remain  in  their  communities:  (2)  a 
range  of  facilities  and  services  to  provide  al- 
ternatives to  hospitals  and  nursing  homes: 
and  (3)  innovative  and  compassionate  means 
of  caring  for  the  terminally  ill  outside  of 
the  hospital  or  nursing  home.  If  needed  new 
services  are  to  be  promoted,  however,  the 
rate  of  expansion  of  the  medically  oriented 
health  industry  must  t>e  checked. 

Over  the  years  the  Associations  have  con- 
sistently advocated  a  national  health  insur- 
ance program  (NHI)  that  would  carry  out  a 
complete  restructuring  of  how  health  care 
services  are  delivered  and  financed.  The  ul- 
timate objective  of  such  a  program  should 
be  the  availability  of  adequate  health  care 
for  all  Americans  based  on  need  rather  than 
on  ability  to  pay.  The  NHI  program  we  seek 
should  contain  elements  such  as  more  pri- 
mary health  care  providers,  with  a  shift  in 
emphasis  and  resources  away  from  institu- 
tionalization and  acute  care  services  and 
toward  preventive  medicine  and  home 
health  care:  comprehensive  benefits,  includ- 
ing a  coordinated  system  of  long-term  care 
services,  with  universal  and  mandatory  cov- 
erage: immediate  reforms  in  payment 
system,  including  prospective,  negotiated 
rate  (or  fee)  setting  by  states  for  institution- 
al care  and  physicians'  services:  financing  by 
a  combination  of  savings  from  strong  cost 
containment  legislation,  employer-employee 
payroll  taxes,  increased  excise  taxes  on  alco- 
hol and  tobacco,  and  general  revenues:  and 
a  patient-oriented  health  care  system  with 
majority  representation  of  consumers  on 
policy  making  and  administrative  boards. 

However,  given  the  firmly  established  in- 
dustry structure  and  the  present  climate  of 
shrinking  resources  and  fiscal  austerity,  the 
achievement  of  a  fully  operational  national 
health  insurance  program  must  necessarily 
be  a  long-range  goal.  Nevertheless,  this 
should  not  preclude  incremental,  short- 
term,  progress  toward  that  goal:  indeed,  a 
restructuring  of  the  health  care  system  uti- 
lizing step-by-step  changes  in  the  current  fi- 
nancing and  service  delivery  mechanisms  is 
imperative.  Given  the  extraordinarily  rapid 
escalation  in  health  care  costs,  it  will  only 
be  from  stringent  cost  containment  efforts 
and  from  the  sut>stantial  savings  that  can  l>e 
generated  from  eliminating  waste,  duplica- 
tion and  inefficiency  in  the  current  system 
of  medical  care  that  the  public  at  large  and 
the  elderly  in  particular  can  expect  any  im- 
provement in  health  status  while  devoting 
no  greater  real  share  of  the  federal  dollar 
and  no  greater  portion  of  the  nation's  re- 
sources to  health  care. 

In  this  context,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Associations  have  opposed  the 
many  "quick-fix"  catastrophic-only  health 
insurance  proposals  that  have  been  ad- 
vanced to  date.  Usually  incorporating  provi- 
sions to  enhance  "consumer  choice"  (a  eu- 
phemism for  greater  cast  sharing)  and 
health  care  competition  while  providing 
some  degree  of  protection  against  "cata- 
strophic" illness,  these  proposals  have  of- 
fered very  little  for  the  elderly.  Not  only  do 
they  ignore  the  major  cause  of  catastrophic 
health  expenses  for  older  Americans— the 
cost  of  nursing  home  care— but  they  are 
likely  to  increase  sut>stantially  the  demand 
for  costly  acute  care  (institutional)  services 
and  further  escalate  the  health  care  cost 
spiral. 

A  number  of  "pro-competition"  legislative 
proposals  are  now  being  advanced  in  the 
Congress  aimed  at  promoting  competition  in 


the  health  care  marketplace.  Deregulation 
of  the  health  care  industry  (such  as  repeal- 
ing Title  XV  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act.  health  planning)  would  accompany  pro- 
posed competition  producing  measures.  For 
Medicare  and/or  Medicaid  beneficiaries,  a 
voucher  plan  is  being  considered  whereby 
individuals  would  be  given  a  fixed  sum  or 
credit  with  which  to  purchase  their  health 
insurance  in  the  private  health  insurance 
market.  Proponents  of  this  approach  view  it 
as  an  attempt  to  create  a  choice  among  com- 
peting private  health  plans  and.  at  the  same 
time,  make  consumers  more  conscious  of 
rising  health  care  costs  by  requiring  them  to 
assume  a  greater  portion  of  such  costs  out- 
of-poc:'et. 

"The  general  concept  and  intent  of  these 
legislative  proposals  seems  to  have  some 
merit.  Voucher  or  pro-competition  ap- 
proaches to  reforming  the  health  care  fi- 
nancing and  service  delivery  system  could  Xte 
effective  in  the  long  run  in  controlling  costs 
if  they  end  up  promoting  prepayment  and 
prospective  reimbursement  or  bu(lgeting. 

However,  the  Associations  have  serious 
reservations  al>out  the  short-term  impact  on 
the  elderly  of  these  proposals  as  presently 
constructed.  Significantly  increased  cost- 
sharing  would  be  required  of  elderly  Medi- 
care beneficiaries  whose  health  care  costs 
are  already  2^  times  greater  than  the  popu- 
lation as  a  whole.  As  with  the  catastrophic- 
only  proposals,  this  approach  ignores  the 
major  source  of  catastrophic  health  care 
costs  for  the  elderly-long  term  care  services. 

The  key  to  the  success  of  a  voucher  pro- 
posal is  informed  consumer  choice  among 
competing  qualified  Health  Plans.  To  date, 
however,  elderly  consumers,  like  most  other 
consumers,  have  been  ill-equipped  to  make 
rational,  cost  conscious  purchasing  decisions 
in  the  absence  of  comparative  cost,  quality 
and  performance  information.  This  is  espe- 
cially true  in  health  care  decision-making 
where  physicians  still  make  over  70%  of  all 
treatment  (cost)  decisions  and  where  infor- 
mation continues  to  be  denied  consumers  by 
providers  on  the  grounds  of  confidentiality 
and  privilege. 

If  any  voucher  proposal  were  found  to  be 
acceptable  to  the  Associations,  participation 
would  have  to  \ye  voluntary,  and  it  would 
have  to  be  clear  that  such  a  proposal  would 
not  be  used  merely  as  a  means  for  achieving 
savings  in  Medicare  program  costs  (by  set- 
ting the  voucher  amount  too  low). 

Finally,  we  view  the  total  deregulation  of 
the  health  care  industry  in  the  absence  of 
any  other  demonstrably  effective  means  for 
restraining  the  rate  of  growth  in  health 
care  cosu  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of 
health  care  consumers  in  general  and  the  el- 
derly in  particular.  The  challenge  is  to  learn 
how  best  to  use  competition  along  with  ef- 
fective government  regulation  to  achieve  a 
much  more  efficient  allocation  of  our 
health  care  resources,  without  abandoning 
commitmenU  to  equity,  access,  affordability 
and  quality  In  the  delivery  of  health  care 
services. 

THE  COVERNMCNT'S  ROLE  IN  CONTROLLING 
HEALTH  CAKE  COSTS 

Despite  government  efforts  to  control 
costs  and  spending  by  regulating  the  health 
industry,  little  success  has  been  achieved. 
Powerful  economic  Incentives  contributing 
to  the  growth  of  health  care  spending  tend 
to  overwhelm  the  regulatory  effort. 

Since  a  large  part  of  the  Industry's  billings 
are  fully  reimbursed,  experiments  have 
lieen  undertaken  to  pay  hospitals  on  the 
basis  of  prospectively  approved  budgets. 
While  30  states  have  adopted  various  pro- 


spective rate  setting  programs  for  reimburs- 
ing hospitals,  only  six  states  have  imple- 
mented programs  with  strong  mandatory 
controls.  For  those  six  states,  the  average 
annual  rate  of  increase  in  hospital  costs  was 
11.2%  from  1976  to  1978.  while  the  remain- 
ing states  were  experiencing  rates  of  in- 
crease of  14.3%  per  year.  In  view  of  their 
performance,  the  Associations  continue  to 
advocate  federal  legislation  designed  to  pro- 
mote the  establishment  of  state  mandatory 
rate  review  programs. 

In  comparison  to  the  degree  of  success 
achieved  in  those  six  states  with  strong  pro- 
grams for  containing  costs,  the  hospital  in- 
dustry's own  Voluntary  Effort  (VE)  pro- 
gram has  been  largely  ineffective.  Statistics 
Indicate  that  for  1980.  the  annual  rate  of  in- 
crease in  in-patient  hospital  expenditures 
was  16.2%.  well  above  the  VE's  own  goal  of 
11.1%  and  at>ove  all  other  items  measured 
by  the  C.P.I.  Excessive  increases  have  con- 
tinued into  1981.  For  the  first  seven  months 
of  1981.  hospital  room  charges  rose  at  an 
annual  rate  of  13.6%  compared  to  a  9.1% 
annual  rate  of  increase  for  the  all-items 
C.P.I. 

While  reducing  hospital  utilization  and 
the  number  of  hospital  t>eds  may  l>e  the 
only  long  range  way  to  reduce  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  hospital  costs,  certainly  improve- 
ments in  hospital  management  practices 
such  as  shared  services,  joint  purchasing, 
energy  conservation  and  individualized  test- 
ing procedures  should  be  encouraged  as 
short-term  means  for  restraining  costs.  Per- 
mitting Medicare  to  participate  fully  in  ex- 
isting as  well  as  new  rate  setting  programs 
could  also  help  restrain  costs:  currently,  the 
Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA).  which  administers  Medicare,  has 
only  limited  authority  in  this  regard. 

As  another  means  for  containing  health 
care  costs  in  the  short  term,  both  federal 
and  state  governments  should  do  more  to 
control  and  eliminate  provider  fraud  and 
abuse.  Although  kickbacks,  rebates  and 
fraudulent  billings— and  the  cost  of  thp.sc 
practices— have  t)een  well-documented,  only 
28  fraud  control  units  have  been  established 
al  the  state  level  (under  the  1977  Anti- 
Fraud  and  Abuse  Amendments).  The 
number  of  these  units  should  be  expanded 
and  federal  and  state  governments  should 
complement  this  strategy  by  awarding  com- 
petitive, fixed  price  contacts  for  such  items 
as  lab  ser\ices. 

The  effectiveness  of  other  federal  and 
state  efforts  to  control  health  care  costs  in 
the  short  or  long  term  has  come  under  in- 
creasing scrutiny  by  the  Congress.  For  ex- 
ample. Professional  Standards  Review  Orga- 
nizations (PSROs).  which  were  to  restrain 
costs  by  assuring,  through  a  "peer  review  " 
process,  that  quality  services  are  delivered 
in  the  most  economical  way.  have  been  seri- 
ously questioned  on  the  grounds  that  the 
benefits  do  not  justify  the  cost.  Indeed,  in 
1981.  Congress  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Ser\ices  to  terminate  by 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982  up  to  30%  of  the 
current  PSROs. 

While  the  Asscxriations  cannot  condone 
public  spending  for  ineffective  programs,  we 
l)elieve  that  PSROs  have  l)een  hampered  in 
fulfillng  their  objectives.  For  example,  the 
property  of  public  disclosure  of  information 
by  PSROs  has  been  called  into  question. 

The  Associations  believe  that  disclosure 
and  dissemination  of  this  information  is  es- 
sential to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the 
PSRO  program,  assist  in  identifying  fraud 
and  abuse  and  physicians  who  accept  assign- 
ment, and  facilitate  health  planning  activi- 
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ty.  Clearly,  there  Is  a  pressing  need  for 
much  more  patient  information  and  educa- 
tion concerning  the  relative  costs  and  per- 
formance of  health  care  providers,  especial- 
ly if  competition  is  to  be  promoted  in  the 
health  care  marketplace  and  costs  are  to  be 
restrained.  Given  the  current  situation.  It 
may  well  be  self-defeating  to  pursue  a  short 
term  phase-out  of  the  PSRO  program  with- 
out antgning  the  essential  functions  of  utili- 
sation review  and  public  disclosure  of  infor- 
mation to  some  other  entity. 

In  another  effort,  the  1974  National 
Health  Planning  and  Resource  Develop- 
ment Act  led  to  development  of  a  nation- 
wide networic  of  205  local  Health  Systems 
Agencies  (HSAs)  and  57  SUte  Health  Plan- 
ning  and  Development  Agencies  (SHPDAs) 
which  are  supposed  to  control  the  expan- 
sion of  costly  institutional  health  services, 
facilities  and  equipment  by  requiring 
"certificates  of  need."  A  recent  survey  by 
the  American  Health  Planning  Association 
found  that,  of  the  $8.4  billion  in  capital 
projects  that  were  reviewed  by  reporting 
HSAs.  $1  billion  (or  11.9%)  were  disap- 
proved. Of  even  greater  significance  may  be 
the  extent  to  which  projects  were  discour- 
aged or  modified  by  HSA  review  prior  to 
formal  submission. 

The  record  of  local  health  planning  ef- 
forts thus  appears  favorable,  although  cer- 
tainly more  needs  to  be  done.  Unfortunate- 
ly, major  FY  1982  funding  cuts  in  health 
planning  were  made  by  Congress  in  the  1981 
Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act.  The 
Associations  believe  that  this  action  is  ill-ad- 
vised and  short-sighted.  We  will  continue  to 
support  the  development  of  a  more  effective 
health  planning  networic  because  it  has  the 
potential  to  achieve  the  Idnd  of  change  in 
the  health  care  system  that  takes  into  ac- 
count the  concenvi  of  all  interested  parties. 
Although  the  elderly  have  been  under-rep- 
resented on  health  planning  governing 
bodies,  this  deficiency  can  and  should  be  ad- 
dressed. Also,  effective  steps  should  be 
taken  to  assure  that  those  elderly  who  serve 
on  such  bodies  are  adequately  trained. 

Because  government  regulation  has  ac- 
complished much  less  in  terms  of  restrain- 
ing the  rate  of  increase  in  health  care  costs 
and  spending  than  was  expected.  Increased 
attention  Is  being  given  to  new  and  less 
costly  ways  of  delivering  health  services. 
Health  Maintenance  Organizations  (HMOs). 
for  example,  have  demonstrated  significant 
cost  savings  potential.  Their  emphasis  on 
prepayment,  budgeting,  preventive  medi- 
cine, consumer  education  and  health  main- 
tenance techniques  has  reduced  costs.  Given 
the  record  of  success  of  HMOs,  the  Associa- 
tions support  legislation  which  has  been  in- 
troduced which  would  allow  Medicare  bene- 
ficiaries the  option  of  enrolling  In  pre-paid 
HMO-type  health  plans  where  one  or  more 
such  plans  exist. 

COST  coirrAiifiairr  thx  kiy  to  phogress 
To  restrain  the  rate  of  increase  in  conven- 
tional health  care  spending,  the  following 
cost  containment  strategy  should  be  pur- 
sued. First,  the  economic  incentives  that  are 
causing  excessive  expansion  of  conventional 
medical  facilities,  particularly  hospitals, 
should  be  removed.  Second,  the  rate  of  ii  - 
crease  in  hospital  expenditures  and  physi- 
cian fees  should  be  capped  across-the-board 
(that  is.  for  all  types  of  reimbursement,  not 
only  public  reimbursement  such  as  uider 
Medicare)  to  "free-up"  resources  for  o.lier. 
more  health-effective  uses.  Third,  health 
care  service  delivery  should  be  restructured 
away  from  acute  care  institutional  settings 
to  make  available  more  needed   but  less 


costty  services  (e.g..  home  health  services). 
Fourth,  government  regulatory  programs 
with  the  potential  to  yield  significant  sav- 
ings should  be  promoted  along  with  effec- 
tive measures  to  develop  competition  in  the 
health  care  industry. 

To  help  remove  the  economic  incentives 
which  have  caused  the  explosive  growth  in 
the  supply  of  medical  facilities  and  physl- 
clant.  the  Associations  recommend  the  fol- 
lowing steps: 

a.  phase-out  tax  breaks  that  promote  the 
excessive  expansion  of  hospitals: 

b.  limit  tax  deductions  for  medical  insur- 
ance' premiums  paid  by  employers  if  the  in- 
surance fails  to  cover  outpatient  and  other 
low^.  less  costly  levels  of  care  as  well  as 
provide  multiple  health  insurance  options 
incliiding  at  least  one  pre-paid  plan  or  HMO 
(wh*e  available): 

c.  gtop  cost-plus  reimbursement  under  gov- 
ernment health  programs  and  cease  employ- 
ing provider-linked  intermediariet/carriers 
in  m  iklng  disbursements: 

d.  Implement  prospective  budgeting  and 
negcUated  fee  schedules  through  regional 
inteiinedlarles  (on  the  basis  of  competitive, 
fixed  price  contracts): 

e.  keep  health/medical  insurance  corpora- 
tions subject  to  the  antitrust  laws  and  abol- 
ish %ny  state  or  federal  antitrust  exemp- 
tiona  of  medical  institutions: 

f.  regulate  all  corporations  selling  medi- 
cal/Kealth  insurance  to  eliminate  duplica- 
tion,, encourage  competition,  and  do  away 
with  {fraud  and  abuse  in  the  sale  of  supple- 
menial  Medicare  (i.e..  "Medlgap")  insurance 
polldes:  and 

g.  subsidize  the  training  of  only  those 
health  professionals  who  agree  to  work  in 
medl  »Uy  underserved  areas  and  provide  in- 
centl  re  grants  to  health  profession  schools 
to  ei  courage  training  and  curriculum  devel- 
opm(  nt  in  geriatrics;  particular  attention 
shou  d,  however,  be  paid  to  the  serious 
shor  age  of  nursing  personnel  in  many  nurs- 
ing ti  omes. 

As  itated  above,  the  second  element  of  the 
containment  strategy  calls  for  across-the- 
boarO  caps  on  the  rate  of  Increase  in  hospi- 
tal expenditures  and  physicians'  fees.  A 
major  part  of  the  effort  to  contain  health 
care  costs  must  focus  on  negotiating— or.  if 
necessary,  mandating— less  generous  rates 
of  provider  reimburaement. 

Hoapitals  have  registered  cost  increases  in 
exceu  of  12.0  percent  annually  for  the  last 
decafle.  As  for  physidans.  they  have  been 
incr^ulng  their  fees  at  rates  far  in  excess  of 
the  general  rate  of  inflation  far  too  long 
while  maintaining  target  Incomes.  Strict 
llmlte  on  hospital  growth  must  be  imposed 
until  surplus  hospital  beds  are  eliminated 
le  rate  of  increase  in  hospital  expendi- 
is  brought  into  line  with  average  eco- 
growth  rates.  Similarly,  restrictions 
•hyslcian  fees  must  be  implemented 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  physicians' 
te  is  brought  Into  line  with  that  of 
ledical  professionals, 
third  element  of  the  containment 
'—restructuring  health  service  deliv- 
ihould  have  the  effect  of  expanding 
ipply  of  needed  services  that  are  less 
alternatives  to  hospitals  and  nursing 
To  achieve  this  objective,  competing 
of  health  care  delivery  such  as 
small  clinics  and  ambulatory  health 
care  If  acuities  of  all  kinds  should  be  promot- 
ed ^  the  extent  possible.  Greater  use 
should  also  be  made  of  para-medical  person- 
nel (for  example,  geriatric  nurse  practition- 
ers gnd  physician  assistants)— especially  in 
underserved  rural  and  inner-city  areas  and 


in  such  neglected  institutional  settings  u 
nursing  homes.  For  the  elderly,  this  kind  of 
restructuring  would  mean  better  access  not 
only  to  eonventlonal  medical  care  but  also 
to  a  variety  of  needed  non-medical,  social 
services  like  homemaker/chore  mainte- 
nance services  and  counseling  services. 

As  for  the  fourth  element  of  the  contain- 
ment strategy,  those  government  regulatory 
efforts  that  have  potential  to  be  effective 
should  centinue  to  be  supported.  As  evident 
from  the  earlier  discussion,  the  results  of 
those  efforts  to  date  have  been  decidedly 
mixed.  However,  the  one  bright  spot  in  the 
regulatory  effort  has  been  the  success 
achieved  by  some  states  through  mandato- 
ry, proep^lve  budgeting  and  rate  setting  In 
conjuncUon  with  certiflcate-of-need  pro- 
grams. These  state  efforts  should  be  strong- 
ly promoted 

THS  MAJOR  DCriCIXNCY  IH  THI  KXISTIRC 
HEALTH  CAKS  DKUVBIT  SYSTOf— THB  LACK 
or  A  C^HPRKHmSIVX  LONO-TSKM  CAM  PIO- 
CRAM      I 

From  the  elderly's  point  of  view,  the  lack 
Of  a  lonf-term  care  (LTC)  system  that  en- 
compasses medical,  social  and  personal  care 
services  provided  in  a  variety  of  community, 
home-based  and  instituUonal  settings  is  the 
greatest  I  deficiency  in  the  present  health 
care  system.  The  elderly's  access  to  long- 
term  care  is  restricted  by  the  non-availabil- 
ity of  services  and  qualified  personnel,  espe- 
cially cofununity  and  home-baaed  care,  and 
by  their  inability  to  pay  for  the  services  if 
they  are  available. 

The  inlplications  of  demographic  trends 
for  longiterm  care  policy  are  significant. 
since  thfl  elderly  have  the  highest  incidence 
of  funct^nal  disabUity.  Demand  for  long- 
term  care  services  is  Increasing.  Yet.  current 
demand  Is  not  even  being  met.  Of  8  million 
persons  estimated  to  be  in  need  of  assist- 
ance with  dally  activities,  only  2.3  million 
currently  receive  long-term  care  under  gov- 
enunenttprograms.  Compounding  this  prob- 
lem Is  the  inability  of  nursing  homes  to  at- 
tract an4  retain  skilled  nursing  staff.  Esti- 
;e  from  a  40-60  percent  shortfall 
In  our  nursing  homes, 
extent  long-term  care  is  available, 
almost  exclusively  on  costly  insti- 
services.  In  1980.  nursing  home 
Ich  totalled  $20.7  billion,  had  the 
te  of  Increase  (16.6%  from  1979)  in 
the  health  care  sector.  43%  of  these  costs 
($8.7  billion)  were  covered  out-of-pocket. 
While  tne  average  annual  cost  of  a  nursing 
home  stAy  In  1977  was  $9,614.  *he  private 
pay  resioent  may  be  charged  from  20%  to 
30%  more  than  the  publicly  supported 
(mostly  Medicaid)  resident.  Since  Medicare 
consisteiitly  covers  less  than  3%  of  total 
nursing  home  costs,  the  elderly  are  forced 
to  rely  (in  their  own  resources  until  those 
are  depleted  ("spent  down")  to  the  point 
where  tqey  become  eligible  for  Medicaid  as- 
sistance for  nursing  home  care.  To  insure 
that  an  Individual's  resources  are  actually 
depleted,  in  1980  Congress  strictly  prohibit- 
ed the  "transfer  of  assets"  at  less  than  fair 
nurket  \ialue  to  achieve  eligibility  for  Med- 
icaid. It  I  is  no  wonder  that  nursing  home 
care  Is  ttie  main  source  of  "catastrophic" 
health  expense  for  the  elderly. 

Thus,  ihe  vast  majority  of  available  long- 
term  care  resources  are  consumed  by  this 
high-coat  institutional  care  which  makes  it 
very  difficult  to  Initiate  or  expand  an  Inte- 
grated ai  Id  community-based  service  system. 
If  an  ad<  quate  supply  of  sheltered  living  ar- 
rangemehts.  congregate  housing,  homemak- 
er/home  health  care  and  other  community- 
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services  were  available,  an  estimated 
10  to  40%  of  the  present  nursing  home  pop- 
ulation could  be  cared  for  in  less  expensive 
trays.  The  ultimate  goal,  therefore,  should 
be  a  long-term  care  program  which  provides 
s  complete  continuum  of  care  and  creates  In 
the  process  a  network  of  conununity-l>ased 
centers  that  would  function  as  providers, 
payers,  certifiers  and  evaluators  of  services. 
(See  Policies  On  Other  Aging  Issues  and  the 
Older  Americans  Act  and  Social  Services 
fwtlon  for  further  discussion.) 

WhUe  Medicare  and  Medicaid  are  stUl 
clearly  biased  against  home  and  conununlty- 
based  services,  some  progress  has  been  made 
In  re-orienting  the  emphasis  in  these  pro- 
frams.  In  1980,  minor  liberalizations  in 
home  health  benefits  under  Medicare  were 
tchieved.  More  recently,  congress  approved 
the  Medicaid  Community  Care  waiver  as 
part  of  the  1981  Omnibus  Reconciliation 
Act  States  opting  to  utilize  the  waiver  will 
be  able  to  provide  a  wider  range  of  commu- 
nity and  home-based  services  In  lieu  of  nurs- 
ing home  care  including  services  such  as 
case  management,  personal  care  services, 
sdult  day  care,  and  respite  care.  The  Asso- 
ciations strongly  supported  this  provision 
and  will  encourage  states  to  take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity  in  order  to  begin  to  re- 
direct the  focus  of  their  Medicaid  long-term 
services—especially  in  light  of  repeated  sug- 
gestions to  block  grant  and  "cap"  the  fund- 
ing for  the  long-term  care  portion  of  the 
program. 

The  Associations  are  supportive  of  a  pro- 
posal that  also  would  move  In  the  direction 
of  establishing  a  comprehensive  long-term 
care  program  for  the  nation.  The  legisla- 
tion, designed  as  a  6  year.  10-state  demon- 
stration project,  would  add  a  Title  XXI  to 
the  Social  Security  Act  in  order  to  consoli- 
date a  broad  array  of  health  and  supporting 
vxiaX  services  (e.g.,  home  health,  homemak- 
er-home  health  aide  services,  adult  day  care, 
respite  care,  and  home  help  services).  This 
proposal  would  also  implement  a  compre- 
hensive pre-nursing  home  admission  and  as- 
sessment procedure  for  persons  who  are  "at 
risk"  of  nursing  home  placement. 

Although  the  fate  of  this  legislative  pro- 
posal is  uncertain  in  view  of  economic  and 
budgetary  constraints,  certainly  some 
modest  steps  should  be  taken  toward  achiev- 
ing a  long-term  care  program  and  policy  for 
the  nation.  For  example,  with  respect  to 
home  health  services.  Medicare's  "home- 
bound"  and  "skilled  care"  requirements 
should  be  eliminated  and  coverage  of  home- 
maker /chore  services  should  be  provided.  In 
addition,  a  comprehensive  pre-nursing  home 
admission  screening  and  assessment  pro- 
gram for  potential  nursing  home  residents 
should  be  established.  To  facUiUte  a  broad- 
er range  of  long-term  care  services  (as  well 
ss  preventive  and  primary  care).  Medicare 
beneficiaries  should  be  encouraged  to  enroll 
in  HMO's  and  similar  alternative  delivery 
systems. 

Another  alternative  to  institutionalization 
which  the  federal  government  should  en- 
courage is  the  use  and  expansion  of  AC- 
TION'S Senior  Companion  Program.  The 
program  provides  opportunities  for  older 
low  income  persons  to  provide  assistance, 
and  support  to  other  older  persons  who, 
without  this  assistance,  would  probably  be 
Institutionalized.  Senior  Companions  pro- 
vide in-home  services  to  assist  Impaired  el- 
derly Individuals  to  remain  at  home  with 
needed  long-term  care  services,  expedite  ear- 
lier discbarge  for  others  from  the  hoapital. 
comfort  those  in  hospices  and  provide  com- 
panionshlp  for  the  mentally  Ul. 


Increased  private  sector  involvement  In 
meeting  long-term  care  needs  must  also  be 
explored.  Private  insurance  oompanles 
should  be  encouraged  to  add  long-term  care 
benefits  to  existing  policies  and  develop  new 
policies  which  would  specifically  address  the 
elderly's  long-term  care  needs.  Over  the 
long-term,  health  insurance  accounts  simi- 
lar to  IRA's  with  their  deferred  tax  treat- 
ment could  be  created  to  provide  an  incen- 
tive to  younger  people  to  save  for  their 
future  long-term  care  needs. 

In  addition,  the  family  unit  as  an  Impor- 
tant contributor  of  supporting  services, 
must  not  be  ignored  In  the  design  of  a  com- 
prehensive long-term  care  program.  Family 
members  now  provide  about  80%  of  the  el- 
derly's long-term  care  services.  With  limited 
resources,  the  goal  must  necesaarily  be  to 
supplement  familial  care  activities,  not  sup- 
plant them.  Certainly,  disincentives  to 
family  assistance  (such  as  the  one-third  re- 
duction in  benefits  under  881  when  the  ben- 
eficiary lives  with  his/her  family)  should  be 
removed.  Moving  in  a  positive  direction,  fed- 
eral income  tax  credits  could  be  created  that 
would  provide  taxpayers  with  Incentives  to 
care  for  their  dependent  elderly  In  the 
home  and  to  utilize  elderly  day  care  facili- 
ties. A  relatively  small  public  Investment  In 
adult  day  services,  and  respite  care  services, 
to  ease  the  burden  on  fanilly  members  who 
are  the  primary  caregivers,  could  greatly 
help  In  avoiding  a  crisis  situation  when  in- 
stitutionalization of  the  older  dependent 
family  member  becomes  the  only  other 
option. 

"lODIGAP."  MENTAL  HXALTH  AMD  OTHKR 
HEALTH  POLICY  ISSUES 

Fraud  and  abuse  in  the  sale  of  Insurance 
policies  (Medlgap)  to  supplement  Medicare 
are  widespread  and  well  documented.  In  the 
absence  of  effective  state  action  and  in  the 
presence  of  gaps  in  Medicare  coverage,  the 
Associations  fought  successfully  to  secure 
the  enactment  in  1980  of  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram of  federal  certification  with  minimum 
standards  (minimum  loss  ratios,  no-loss  can- 
cellation provisions,  standards  for  renew- 
ability.  etc.)  to  govern  the  advertising  and 
sale  of  Medlgap  policies.  A  special  panel  is 
now  evaluating  state  statutes  and  guidelines 
to  determine  which  state  regulatory  pro- 
grams already  meet  or  exceed  these  enacted 
standards.  FPr  those  that  dc  a.  starting 
July  1,  1982.  companies  selll/n  policies  in 
these  states  may  request  federal  certifica- 
tion. Should  this  legislation  fall  to  prompt 
appropriate  state  action,  additional  legisla- 
tion mandating  federal  certification  of  Me- 
dlgap policies  may  be  necessary. 

Another  area  where  health  care  policy  has 
responded  Inadequately  to  the  ederly's 
needs  Is  In  the  area  of  mental  health.  The 
NaUonal  Institute  of  Mental  Health  has  es- 
timated that  during  1980  approximately  80 
percent  of  the  elderly  who  needed  such  care 
and  aiaiatance  did  not  receive  It.  Moreover, 
as  many  as  SO  percent  of  those  older  Ameri- 
cans described  as  "senile"  actually  have  re- 
versible paychiatric  conditions,  which  if 
treated,  would  allow  them  to  become  better 
functioning  members  of  society. 

With  respect  to  mental  health  services 
there  should  be  two  goals:  access  to  serv- 
ices—espedaUy  community-baaed  services— 
and  avoidance  of  Inappropriate  insti- 
tutionalization. To  achieve  these  goala.  com- 
prehensive mental/physical  geriatric  assess- 
ment unlU  should  be  established  to  prevent 
needless  Institutionalization  and  faciliute 
appropriate  placement  of  the  mentally 
Infirm.  This  should  yield  savings  for  Medi- 
care by  reducing  present  levels  of  hospitali- 


zation. Also,  changes  should  be  made  In 
Medicare  so  that  community  mental  health 
centers  (CMHCs)  will  begin  to  serve  the  el- 
derly. Such  changes  should  include  extend- 
ing Medicare  provider  status  to  CMHCs.  in- 
creasing the  present  $250  Part  B  annual 
celling  on  outpatient  mental  health  services 
to  at  least  $1,000,  eliminating  the  190-day 
lifetime  limit  on  Inpatient  psychiatric  care 
under  Part  A.  and  incorporating  periodic  re- 
assessment requirements  for  Medicare  pa- 
tients with  strong  utilization  review  require- 
ments for  CMHCs  and  other  providers. 

With  passage  of  the  Mental  Health  Sys- 
tems Act  in  1980,  progress  in  better  serving 
the  mental  health  needs  of  the  elderly  was 
expected.  Among  other  things,  the  Act  was 
designed  to  make  funding  available  to  sup- 
port a  broader,  more  coordinated  range  of 
community-based  mental  health  services  to 
the  needy  elderly  and  to  link  the  nursing 
home  to  the  mental  as  well  as  physical 
health  care  delivery  systems.  However,  this 
Act  has  since  been  consolidated  into  the  Al- 
cohol Abuse.  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental 
Health  Services  block  grant  created  by  pas- 
sage of  the  1981  Omnibus  Budget  Reconcili- 
ation Act.  The  States'  allocation  of  substan- 
tially reduced  funds  to  programs  contained 
In  this  block  grant  must  be  monitored  care- 
fully to  Insure  that  the  relatively  new  focus 
on  addressing  the  mental  health  needs  of 
the  elderly  is  not  lost. 

In  response  to  demographic  trends  and  an 
aging  population,  an  explicit  strategy  for 
the  delivery  of  geriatric  medical  care  and 
health  services  to  the  elderly  should  be 
adopted.  To  facilitate  this  objective,  health 
manpower  monies  should  t>e  appropriated 
for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  edu- 
cation programs  In  geriatrics  at  schools  of 
medicine  and  the  other  health  professions. 

HEALTH  programs:  ISSl  IH  REVIEW  AHD  A 
LOOK  TOWARD  THE  FUTURE 

Health  programs  were  major  targets  for 
budget  cutting  in  1981.  as  Congress  and  the 
Administration  embarked  on  a  dramatic 
effort  to  bring  government  spending  for 
fiscal  year  (FY)  1982  under  control.  While 
most  health  programs  were  not  cut  as  much 
as  originally  proposed,  substantial  "savings" 
were  achieved  and  significant  changes  in 
the  form  of  many  programs  were  made  as 
contained  in  the  1981  Onuiibus  Budget  Rec- 
onciliation Act.  Because  ef  continuing  pres- 
sure to  hold  the  line  on  government  expend- 
itures and  because  health  care  costs  are  con- 
tinuing to  escalate  rapidly,  the  Asaociations 
believe  that  the  action  taken  last  year  rep- 
resents only  the  beginning  of  a  trend  to 
make  increasingly  severe  cuts  in  health  care 
programs  serving  the  elderly  and  the  poor. 
In  order  to  reverse  the  trend  of  cuts,  the  As- 
sociations believe  that  strong  cost  contain- 
ment measures  in  the  health  care  sector 
must  be  enacted. 

In  Medican,  about  $1.5  billion  In  savings 
for  FY  1982  were  achieved.  The  elderly 
must  bear  a  large  portion  of  the  burden,  as 
much  of  the  savings  take  the  form  of  in- 
creased cost-sharing  liability  for  Medicare 
beneficiaries  such  as  increased  deductibles 
and  co-insurance  amounts.  Efforts  In  1982 
to  make  additional  substantial  cuts  in  Medi- 
care where  the  elderly  would  again  be  re- 
quired to  shoulder  a  disproportionate  share 
of  the  burden  will  be  adamantly  opposed  by 
the  Associations. 

For  FY  1982.  $920  million  in  Medicaid  sav- 
ings were  passed.  This  was  accomplished  by 
reducing  the  federal  share  of  Medicaid  pay- 
mente  to  sUtes  by  3%  in  FY  1982.  4%  in  FY 
1983.  and  4.5%  in  FY  1984. 
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The  amount  of  a  state's  reduction  6an  be 
lowered  by  1%  for  each  of  the  following  if  a 
state:  (a)  operates  a  qualified  hospital  cost 
review  program  (the  qualifying  states  are 
Connecticut.  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  New 
Jersey.  New  York,  and  Washington);  (b)  has 
an  unemployment  rate  exceeding  150%  of 
the  national  average  (Michigan,  for  exam- 
ple, meets  this  criterion):  or  (c)  makes  cer- 
tain recoveries  from  fraud  and  abuse  in  the 
Medicaid  program.  Additionally,  a  state  is 
entitled  to  a  doUar-for-doUar  offset  in  its 
federal  payment  reduction  If  it  can  hold  the 
increase  in  its  Medicaid  costs  below  9%  in 
1982.  (Program  costs  have  been  increasing. 
on  average,  at  rates  of  15%  in  recent  years.) 

A  cap  on  federal  spending  in  the  Medicaid 
program  was  originally  proposed  for  FY 
1982  but  fortunately  was  defeated.  However, 
proposals  to  block  grant  and  cap  the  federal 
funding  for  the  long-term  care  portion  of 
Medicaid  are  likely  to  be  seriously  consid- 
ered this  year.  The  Associations  will  strong- 
ly oppose  any  such  proposal  because  of  the 
threat  this  would  pose  to  quality  of  care  in 
nursing  homes.  Such  a  cap  also  would  se- 
verely restrict  the  supply  of  Medicaid  nurs- 
ing home  beds  and,  thereby  shift  increased 
costs  on  to  the  Medicare  program  since 
many  older  patients  would  be  backed  up  in 
acute-care  hospitals  awaiting  nursing  home 
beds. 

Finally,  twenty-two  health  programs  were 
consolidated  into  four  health  block  grants. 
Funding  was  cut  by  about  25%  but  several 
federal  "strings"  were  attached  to  insure 
funding  for  specific  programs.  Although  a 
major  change,  this  action  was  less  drastic 
than  the  Administration's  original  proposal 
to  consolidate  26  health  programs  into  two 
large  block  grants,  the  newly  created  block 
grants  are  as  follows: 

Alcohol,  Drug  Abuse  and  Mental  Health 
(see  preceding  section). 

Primary  Care— Community  Health  centers 
have  been  placed  in  this  block  grant.  Pro- 
gram administration  will  be  eventually 
transferred  to  the  States,  but  for  FY  1982. 
the  program  will  remain  categorical  and 
under  federal  administration. 

Health  Prevention  and  Services— This 
combines  eight  categorical  programs  includ- 
ing home  health  services  and  the  hyperten- 
sion program. 

Maternal  and  Child  Health  Care. 

The  Administration  has  indicated  that  it 
will  renew  its  effort  to  consolidate  programs 
through  block  grants.  The  Associations  will 
continue  to  oppose  such  efforts  in  the  con- 
text of  budget  cutting  (See  Other  Aging 
Issues  for  further  discussion.)* 


GOLDEN  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
STATE  HIGHWAY  USERS  CON- 
FERENCE 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
proud  to  rise  today  to  commemorate 
the  golden  anniversary  of  the  National 
Highway  Users  Conference. 

On  June  28.  1932.  Mr.  Alfred  P. 
Sloan,  Jr..  then  president  of  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Corp.,  rose  from  the 
depths  of  the  Great  Depression  and 
with  a  group  of  other  business  leaders 
formed  an  action  group  to  serve  pri- 
vate sector  interests  in  highway  trans- 
portation and  traffic  safety.  An  out- 
growth of  these  early  meetings  was 
the  National  Highway  Users  Confer- 
ence which  was,  and  still  is.  the  most 


important  coordinating  point  for  road 
safety  improvement  in  the  States. 

this  init'al  seed  developed  the 
successful  organization  of  co- 
ited  highway  users  in  States 
the  country.  This  coalition  was 
M  under  the  umbrella  of  a  State 
ray  users  conference.  and 
;h  their  representation  of  pri- 
vate ind  public  interests,  we  have  the 
safest  highways  in  the  world. 

La^  January.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
participating  in  the  Idaho  Highway 
Userai  Conference.  I  have  always  en- 
ioyedi  the  opportunity  to  meet  with 
the  I  roup  and  I  am  especially  im- 
pressitd  with  the  high  degree  of  pro- 
fessionalism shown  at  these  confer- 
ences It  is  perhaps  the  b^t  example 
of  pu  blic  and  private  indtistry  Joining 
to  accomplish  a  common  goal— im- 
prove d  traffic  safety  and  better  high- 
way t  ransportation. 

I  ui  ge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  Join  in 
my  a  tnunemoration  of  the  golden  an- 
niven  ary  of  the  State  Highway  Users 
Conf  ( rence. 
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S.  1^2:  THE  VIEWS  OF  THE  NA- 
TIC  NAL  COALITION  FOR  PORT 
PROGRESS 

•  Mr  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President,  legis- 
lation that  I  am  pleased  to  sponsor,  S. 
1692.  has  been  on  the  Senate  Calendar 
since  December.  Considerable  opposi- 
tion appears  to  exist  to  what  I  believe 
repretents  a  reasonable  and  responsi- 
ble compromise  on  port  development 
and  <x>st  sharing.  Some  port  directors 
apparently  believe  the  Federal  cornu- 
copia will  somehow  be  revived.  Repre- 
sentatives of  other  groups  see  S.  1692 
as  setting  a  precedent  that  might  be 
extenfcled  to  them. 

Butj  much  of  the  approach  contained 
in  S.|  1692,  which  is  a  simple  public 
worlc4  cost-sharing  bill,  has  won  the 
endoitsement  of  the  National  Coalition 
for  Port  Progress,  which  represents 
the  R^Jor  ports  of  our  Nation.  This  co- 
alitioti  recently  wrote  to  the  majority 
leader  to  express  the  n^ed  for  early 
action  on  port  development  legislation. 
I  shire  that  belief  in  the  need  for 
early  action. 

To  assist  my  colleagues  in  under- 
stanclng  the  issue.  I  asli  that  a  copy  of 
the  ooalition  letter  be  printed  in  the 

R£COltI>. 

Th#  letter  follows: 

NAnONAL  COAUnOR 

roR  Port  Progress, 

Waahington,  D.C. 
Hon.  towARO  H.  Bakir.  Jr.. 
Offict  Of  the  MajoHty  Leader, 
U.S.  S  mate,  Wathittffton,  D.C. 

Okar  Sehator  Bakkr:  On  behalf  of  the  di- 
rectors of  most  of  the  major  ports  of  this 
country  we  seek  your  support  and  assistance 
in  the  effort  to  enact  port  development  leg- 
islation this  97th  Congress.  There  is  an 
urgent  and  documented  need  to  move  ahead 
with  ifnprovements  in  our  deepwater  naviga- 
tion ^tem  after  years  of  stagnation.  Fur- 
ther, there  is  a  need  to  reaffirm  the  nation- 
al stake  in  maintaining  those  channels  of 


large  and  small  ports  built  by  the  Federal 
government  and  so  crucial  to  our  economic 
welfare. 

Senators  Abdnor  and  Moynihan  provided 
great  lead  nhlp  in  initiating  legislation  (S. 
1692)  in  tQe  Senate  and  stimulating  discus- 
sion on  th<  many  Issues  associated  with  port 
development.  The  bill's  procedural  reforms 
with  respect  to  permits  are  long-waited  im- 
provements needed  to  shorten  and  bring 
greater  certainty  to  the  process:  the  cost- 
sharing  prpvlslon  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance worn  Includes  a  cap  mechanism  to 
prevent  extraordinary  demands  on  a  port's 
ability  to  levy  charges  on  shipping  and  can 
be  considered  reasonable. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  strongly  believe 
that  the  legislation  should  be  amended  to 
include  and  continue  a  federal  role  in  the 
funding  oflmprovement  projects.  We  intend 
to  recommend  siKh  an  amendment  to 
Chairman  Abdnor.  Finally,  the  port-specific 
approach  of  the  bill  to  user  charges  Is  an 
Important  I  principle  for  any  port  develop- 
ment legiantion.  The  opposite  approach,  na- 
tional uniform  user  charges,  would  have 
ports  subddlzlng  their  competitors— a  con- 
cept that  would  not  make  economic  sense  to 
the  users  or  their  ports. 

WhUe  a  1693  does  not  fully  meet  the 
standards  ladopted  by  our  coalition  we  be- 
lieve that  those  differences  should  not  pre- 
vent us  from  actively  promoting  the  ad- 
vancement of  the  legislation.  It  Is  in  the  In- 
terest of  t  le  ports  industry  that  port  devel- 
opment pi  sposals  be  considered  by  the  full 
Senate  an<  the  House. 

Senate  I  Ul  1693  has  been  reported  by  the 
Environrat  nt  and  Public  Works  Committee 
since  the  ( ind  of  last  year.  If  progress  of  8. 
1692  Is  lial  ted.  or  simply  slowed,  it  will  mean 
that  navigation  policy  will  remain  clouded 
and  that  i«ady  projects  will  not  be  started. 

It  has  been  over  six  yean  since  the  last 
omnibus  iKter  resources  bill  was  signed  Into 
law.  The  donfuslon  in  the  Industry  and  the 
private  tenor  caused  by  this  dry  spell  and 
the  lack  af  new-start  funding  requests  In 
recent  yeas  must  be  ended  with  action  on 
port  development  legislation  this  year. 

Your  good  offices  and  active  involvement 
are  critically  needed  in  order  to  expedite  the 
discussion  between  Interested  senators  on 
the  treatment  of  8.  1692  this  session  and  to 
permit  the  prompt  passage  of  legislation. 
Speedy  consideration  of  8.  1692  it  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  port  Industry  and  our  country. 


We  hope 


hat  you  will  become  actively  in- 


volved In  t  Ills  Issue.  We  stand  ready  to  assist 


Inany  wa] 


possible. 


Thankin  i  you  in  advance  for  your  consid- 
eration of  BUT  views,  we  are 
Sincerely, 

Jamxs  H.  McJtniKiM. 

Port  of  Long  BeacK 
Richard  P.  Lkach. 
Port  of  Houston  Authority. 
C.  S.  Dkvot, 

Port  of  Galveston. 
AirmoKY  J.  Tozzou. 
Port  Authority  NY  and  NJ. 
Waltkr  a.  Abxrmatmy. 

Port  of  Oakland. 

MXIfBER  PORTS 

Port  of  long  Beach.  Calif.; 

Port  of  1  ros  Angeles.  Calif.: 

Port  of  <  >akland.  Calif.: 

Port  of  I  Ian  Francisco.  Calif.; 

Port  of  ]  lew  Orleans,  La.: 

Port  Authority  of  New  York  and  New 
Jersey: 

New  Yo^k  City  Department  of  Ports  and 
Terminals 
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Port  of  Brownsville,  Tex.: 
Port  of  Corpus  Chrlsti,  Tex.; 
Port  of  Galveston,  Tex.: 
Port  of  Seattle,  Wash.; 
Port  of  Tacoma,  Wash.; 
Port  of  Houston,  Tex.; 
Port  of  Norfolk,  Va.; 
Port  of  Stockton,  Calif  .• 


THE  PROPOSED  NATURAL  GAS 
PIPLELINE  FROM  WESTERN  SI- 
BERIA TO  WEST  GERMANY 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
the  International  Finance  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs  heard 
alarming  testimony  Friday  which  con- 
firmed reports  the  proposed  natural 
gas  pipeline  from  western  Siberia  to 
West  Germany  will  result  in  some  of 
the  greatest  violations  of  human 
rights  in  world  history. 

Mlchail  Makarenlto.  a  recent  Soviet 
emigre  who  si>ent  8  years  in  Soviet 
forced  labor  camps,  predicted  as  many 
as  1  million  concentration  camp  in- 
mates would  be  worlted  to  death 
during  construction  of  the  Yamal 
pipeline.  Mr.  Makarenko  supported 
this  astounding  charge  with  volumi- 
nous documentary  material  from  both 
dissident  and  official  Soviet  sources. 

Makarenko  was  supported  in  his  as- 
sertion that  the  Soviets  will  make  mas- 
sive use  of  forced  labor  in  the  pipe- 
line's construction  by  Ambassador 
Zdzislaw  Rurarz  of  Poland,  who  is  as 
skilled  an  economist  as  he  is  a  diplo- 
mat. Ambassador  Rurarz  said  comple- 
tion of  the  Siberian  pipeline  would  be 
"a  blow  to  the  Polish  people,"  and 
urged  the  West  "not  to  remain  silent" 
about  the  human  rights  aspects  of  it. 

Apparently,  however,  there  are  not 
enough  slaves  in  the  Gulag  Archipela- 
go to  do  all  the  hard,  dirty,  dangerous 
jobs  that  need  to  be  done  to  construct 
the  pipeline.  Two  Vietnamese  authori- 
ties, Doan  Van  Toai,  a  former  official 
of  the  National  Liberation  Front  in 
South  Vietnam,  and  Le  Thl  Anh.  di- 
rector of  the  Vietnamese  Information 
Bureau  in  Washington,  presented  evi- 
dence that  confirmed  reports  that  as 
many  as  half  a  million  Vietnamese  will 
be  shipped  to  Siberia  and  elsewhere  in 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe 
in  recompense  for  Vietnam's  war  debt 
to  the  Soviet  Union.  Toai  and  Anh 
presented  the  subcommittee  with 
names  of  people  they  themselves  know 
who  are  being  sent  to  Russia  against 
their  will. 

The  appalling  abuse  of  human 
rights  described  at  Friday's  hearing 
lends  a  moral  justification  to  the  stra- 
tegic and  economic  reasons  behind 
President  Reagan's  decision  to  extend 
the  sanctions  presently  in  force 
against  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Yamal  pipeline  project  to  the  foreign 
subsidiaries  of  U.S.  corporations  as 
well.  As  I  had  written  to  the  President 
on  Thursday,  to  authorize  U.S.  partici- 
pation in  the  pipeline  project  would  be 


to  make  Americans  accomplices  of  a 
sort  in  the  human  rights  violations 
that  will  occMX  as  a  result  of  its  con- 
struction. All  Senators  should  applaud 
the  President's  decision  and  stand 
firmly  behind  it.  At  an  appropriate 
time,  I  intend  to  offer  a  resolution 
commending  the  President  for  what 
he  has  done. 

But  we  must  not  let  the  matter  rest 
here.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  not  to 
participate  ourselves  in  what  very 
likely  could  be  one  of  the  great  crimes 
of  the  century.  We  must  do  what  we 
can  to  stop  it. 

I  have  written  to  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeanne  Kirkpatrick  to  express  my 
belief  that  the  United  States  should 
request  a  United  Nations  investigation 
of  the  charges  pertaining  to  Soviet  use 
of  slave  labor  on  the  Siberian  pipeline. 
At  an  appropriate  time,  I  intend  to 
offer  a  resolution  expressing  the  sense 
of  the  Senate  that  this  be  done. 

Finally,  when  the  trade  reciprocity 
bill  comes  before  the  full  Senate,  I 
intend  to  offer  several  amendments  to 
it  pertaining  to  East-West  trade  in 
general  and  the  Siberian  pipeline  in 
particular. 

When  a  transcript  of  Friday's  hear- 
ing is  available,  I  urge  all  Senators  to 
study  it  with  care.  Those  who  do  will 
be  as  convinced  as  I  that  we  must  act 
promptly  and  forcefully  to  prevent 
this  massive  abuse  of  human  rights.  In 
the  meantime,  I  ask  that  the  prepared 
statements  of  witnesses  Doan  Van 
Toai  and  Le  Thi  Anh  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

STATntENT  BY  DOAM  VAM  TOAI 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, ladies  and  gentlemen. 

My  name  is  Doan  Van  Toai,  I  am  36  years 
old.  and  the  author  of  the  book  "The  Viet- 
namese Oulag."  It  is  an  honor  and  a  pleas- 
ure to  appear  before  you  today  to  discuss 
my  Vietnamese  people  and  also  the  untold 
tragedy  befalling  them  at  this  time. 

The  Vietnamese  Communists  have  done 
the  unbelievable— yet  it  is  the  truth!  They 
have  defeated  the  French,  the  Americans 
and  unified  the  country,  but  In  so  doing 
they  have  committed  many  errors  and 
atrocities  against  their  compatriots  beyond 
the  Imagination  of  decent  human  beings. 
The  world,  therefore,  cannot  comprehend 
these  errors  and  atrocities.  They  invaded 
Cambodia,  occupied  Laos,  depended  upon 
the  Soviet  Union  and  moved  against  China. 
They  expelled  the  ethnic  Chinese  and  their 
Vietnamese  compatriots,  and  even  worse, 
today  they  export  large  numbers  of  Viet- 
namese workers  to  Siberia.  To  the  Vietnam- 
ese people,  this  tragedy  U  a  reminder  of  the 
exported  African  slave  labor  to  North  Amer- 
ica In  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

The  Vietnamese  refugees  throughout  the 
world  have  constantly  received  the  letters 
from  Vietnam  displaying  the  emotion,  anxi- 
ety, and  hopelessness  of  those  who  are  re- 
maining in  Vietnam.  The  mass  media  in  Eu- 
ropean countries  have  extensively  reported 
this  tragedy,  but  some  American  public 
opinion  still  disbelieves  this  news.  When  I 
wrote  the  article  about  this  Issue  for  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  one  editor  asked  me 

where  I  could  find  that  kind  of  information. 

Almost  all  of  the  Westerners  I  have  talked 


with  asked  for  substantive  evidence  and  reli- 
able information  for  all  this  news.  It  Is  easy 
to  get  Information  from  Chile,  from  Argen- 
tina, or  from  South  Korea,  but  It  Is  not  easy 
to  collect  it  from  any  of  the  Communist 
countries;  and  it  is  yet  more  difficult  to  get 
the  actual  evidence  from  the  Vietnam  Com- 
munist where  there  is  no  freedom  for  the 
foreign  reporters  or  for  any  visiting  impar- 
tial international  organization. 

My  compatriot  Le  Thi  Amnh.  has  recently 
reported  to  you  much  Information  collected 
from  the  Vietnamese  remaining  in  Vietnam. 
As  a  scholar  and  the  one  who  has  at  one 
time  lived  and  worked  with  the  Vietnamese 
Communists,  I  would  like  to  take  the  liberty 
here  of  making  a  few  remarlu  about  the  So- 
viets and  Hanoi's  reactions  to  this  matter  of 
deportation. 

The  initial  news  of  this  deportation  was 
reported  firsthand  In  the  London  Economist 
magadne  on  September  17.  1981  and  it  was 
then  repeated  by  the  French  mass  media. 
They  were  taHdng  about  the  Hanoi  authori- 
ties having  exported  500.000  (five  hundred 
thousand)  Vietnamese  workers  to  the  Soviet 
Union— all  of  whom  were  between  17  and  35 
years  of  age.  Among  these  workers  were  so- 
called  "reactionary  elements."  the  stubborn 
people,  the  suspected  pro-China  sympathis- 
ers, the  independent  elements  in  the  former 
NLF-Vietcong.  The  working  oonditions  are 
very  harsh  and  are  situated  In  the  coldest 
area  of  Siberia.  This  information  also  said 
that  60  percent  of  their  salaries  would  pay 
off  Hanoi's  debts  to  Moscow,  the  Vietnam- 
ese government  would  take  20  percent  and 
the  workers  would  receive  only  the  remain- 
ing 20  percent.  The  New  York  Times  last 
December  reported  that  Hanoi  had  sent 
15,000  (fifteen  thousand)  Vietnamese  work- 
ers to  Bulgaria.  Both  Hanoi  and  Moscow 
kept  silent  and  never  repudiated  this  infor- 
mation until  the  Western  maa  media  dis- 
covered that  these  deported  Vietnamese 
workers  were  actually  working  on  the  Rus- 
sian-built gas  pipeline. 

First,  Hanoi  and  Moscow  announced  that 
"the  European  Press  are  slanderers  in  their 
twurgeois  way,"  and  that  "the  mass  media 
in  the  West  is  Involved  In  the  campaign  of 
falsification  and  anti-Vietnamese."  Second- 
ly, they  defended  themselves  concerning  the 
working  conditions  and  the  workers'  sala- 
ries. Izvestia,  Moscow's  newspaper,  said  "the 
Vietnamese  are  working  Ih  the  regions  with 
the  most  suitable  climate  for  them  as  South 
Siberia,  and  the  Caspian  Sea  .  .  ."  and  "the 
Vietnamese  had  all  rtghU  and  freedoms  pro- 
vided by  Soviet  laws."  The  paper  also  said 
"the  Vietnamese  get  free  textbooks,  other 
study  materials,  and  are  given  well  appoint- 
ed housing  .  .  ."  (This  falsehood  Is  similar 
to  the  lie  in  1979  when  Hanoi  authorities 
said  that  the  prisoners  in  the  re-education 
camps  had  meat  and  milk  to  eat  everyday 
while  the  people  ouUlde  had  no  meat  and 
milk  to  eat.) 

Later,  Tass  agency  said  "at  their  discre- 
tion they  can  remit  part  of  their  earnings  to 
their  families  at  home."  This  explanation, 
as  the  International  Herald  Tribune  re- 
marked, "means  that  the  Vietnamese  are 
not  free  to  dispose  of  their  entire  income  as 
they  choose."' 

Concerning  the  period  of  time  worked  and 
the  nature  of  the  work.  Tass  commented 
"the  Vietnamese  are  sent  mainly  for  train- 
ing and  work  'implying  that  some  might  l>e 
coming  for  work  only  and  they  work  at 
chemical,  textile  and  machine  building 
plants  and  irrigation  and  land  reclamation 
projects.'"  But  Leonid  A.  Kostin.  a  first 
deputy    Chairman   of   the   Soviet   govern- 
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ment'B  State  Committee  for  Labor  made  it 
clear  by  saying  "the  programs  provided  for 
a  four  or  up  to  five  years  for  the  Vietnam- 
ese, one  year  for  training  and  the  other  four 
for  work."  While  Hanoi's  mUltary  daily 
news  Quan  dol  Nhan  Dan  on  Janua-v  31, 
1M2  said  that  60,000  (sixty  thousand)  Viet- 
namese were  sent  to  Soviet  Russia,  the  pro- 
government  magazine  Ket-hop.  published  in 
Belgium  said  that  Hanoi  has  sent  50.000 
(fifty  thousand)  workers  to  Russia. 

However,  the  Hanoi  Embassy  in  Paris  on 
16th  April  1982  issued  an  official  communi- 
que saying  that  "in  1981  Vietnam  only  sent 
24.500  (Twenty  four  thousand  five  hundred) 
workers  to  Russia  and  other  socialist  coun- 
tries including  S.OOO  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
11,000  to  Czechoslovakia."  The  destination 
of  the  remainder  was  not  given  .  .  .  yet  Iz- 
vesUa  claimed  "7.000  Vietnamese  workers 
were  working  in  the  Soviet  Union." 

AU  of  us  know  that  5,000  or  7.000  Viet- 
namese workers  cannot  In  themselves  be  a 
major  factor  In  the  Soviet  labor  force  of  48 
million.  These  Inconsistencies  In  numbers 
remind  us  of  the  similar  denial  in  1978  when 
Hanoi's  authorities  said  they  detained  only 
50,000  prisoners  In  the  re-education  camps, 
but  Prime  Minister  Pham  van  EJong  later 
said  that  he  released  over  one  million 
people  from  the  camps!  Neither  the  Soviets 
nor  Vietnamese  Communists  have  denied 
that  the  Vietnamese  workers  will  not  be  in- 
volved In  building  the  gas  pipeline,  and  they 
have  ignored  the  question  of  how  many 
workers  will  be  exported  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  future. 

Right  now,  I  can  give  you  a  short  list  of 
nine  Vietnamese  who  are  'orced  to  go  and 
work  as  slaves  in  Siberia  to  help  construct 
the  gas  pipeline.  These  nine  victims  are 
people  I  recently  met  through  my  friends 
and  their  relatives  still  living  in  Vietnam. 
Any  person  can  collect  such  information  by 
contacting  Vietnamese  refugees  living 
throughout  the  world. 

1.  Pharmacist  Truong  ba  Trung.  35, 
former  activist  of  the  third  force  of  Saigon, 
lived  in  Le  van  Duyet  street.  Ho  Chi  Mlnh 
city,  Hoa  Hung. 

2.  Tran  mlnh  Tri,  former  deputy  chief  dis- 
trict, now  Is  in  the  Camp  of  Thanh  Hoa, 
North  Vietnam. 

3.  Nguyen  van  Bay.  former  officer  of  the 
local  army  unit  of  the  National  Liberation 
Front  of  Ben  Tranh  district.  Dinh  Tuong 
province. 

4.  Tran  trung  Son.  former  student  activist, 
Saigon  University.  Hong  thap  Tu  street.  Ho 
Chi  Mlnh  dty. 

5.  Le  thl  Cue,  fonner  police  agent  of 
Saigon  regime,  released  from  a  re-education 
camp,  (last  year),  le  Qaung  Dinh  street, 
Blnh  Thanh  district.  Ho  chi  Mlnh  city. 

6.  Tran  oong  Nam.  former  Vietnamese 
Communist  Party  member,  expelled  last 
March,  ethnic  Chinese.  Hieu  Xuong  district, 
Phu  Ten  province. 

7.  Nguyen  van  Blnh,  28,  worker,  Le  Minh 
Zaun  New  Economic  Zone,  (whose  relatives 
escaped  from  Vietnam  in  1978). 

8.  Tran  thi  Nuoc. '32,  former  worker  and 
small  street  merchant,  was  suspected  of 
having  business  contacts  with  an  American 
O.I.,  Nguyen  thlen  building,  Binh  Thanh 
district.  Ho  Chi  Minh  city. 

9.  Tran  van  Mung,  Binh  Dai  district,  Ben 
Tre,  was  arrested  ss  "a  suspected  reaction- 
ary" and  released  last  April. 

These  victims  are  really  worried  about 
their  fate  in  the  Soviet  Union,  they  wrote  to 
their  relatives  and  to  me  saying  that  "it  is  a 
voyage  without  return"  because  there  is  no 
law  to  protect  them  and  that  they  have 


never  signed  any  contract  with  the  Viet- 
namese, government  nor  Soviet  authorities. 
They  vi-ote  cynically  that  "in  the  Socialist 
Repub^c  of  Vietnam,  the  proletariats  are 
for  said."  They  wonder  who  will  Judge  the 
disputed  between  the  Vietnamese  workers 
and  th4  Russian  masters,  and  they  do  not 
know  even  when  they  may  return  because 
Hanoi  (jells  them  that  "you  have  an  honor 
to  fulfill  in  international  duty  and  interna- 
tionalist obligation"  as  indicated  in  the  po- 
litical report  of  the  Vietnamese  Communist 
Party.  The  greatest  tragedy  is,  however, 
ths*  they  have  to  separate  from  their  fami- 
lies for  an  unknown  time. 

Looking  at  the  background  of  the  victims, 
and  th^ir  letters  to  their  relatives,  it  be- 
comes (A>vious  they  are  being  forced  to  go  to 
work  in  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also  it  is  clear 
these  are  people  who  do  not  like  the  regime 
or  the  regime  doej  not  like  them.  Hanoi  is, 
in  fact,  using  one  stone  to  kill  two  birds:  It 
saves  itcelf  the  cost  of  feeding  half  a  million 
mouthsi  and  it  eliminates  the  opposition  and 
the  daagerous  elements  at  home.  At  the 
same  tfcne,  it  assists  in  the  building  of  a 
strategic  project  for  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  alEo  find  substantial  evidence  by  read- 
ing the  Hhan  Dan.  Party  dally  paper  pub- 
lished in  Hanoi.  Since  I  have  actually  read 
this  paper  I  can  report  that  on  March  29, 
this  yeir,  Batrop  Max-gor-ov,  on  behalf  of 
the  Sofiet  Communist  Party  visited  Viet- 
nam and  said:  "The  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam have  firmly  and  actively  cooperated  in 
all  fields:  political,  economic  and  defense  to 
develop!  largely  the  natural  resources  in  Si- 
beria and  in  Far  Eastern  areas."  He  also 
stated  "For  the  next  five  years,  the  quantity 
of  transportation  between  our  two  countries 
will  be  doubled.  The  cooperation  firmly 
proves  the  power  and  efficacy  of  the  Soviet- 
Vietnait  friendship  ...  we  have  the  ability 
and  poorer  to  accomplish  that  to  which  we 
have  agreed." 

In  tn/e  political  report  read  before  the 
fifth  Congress  of  the  Vietnamese  Commu- 
nist Party.  Le-Duan,  the  Secretary  General 
of  the  Party,  declared:  "the  firm  coopera- 
tion and  solid  cooperation  with  the  Soviets 
is  a  proiciple,  a  vital  strategy  and  also  is  a 
revolutionary  sentiment  of  the  Vietnamese 
people.  Our  Party  has  the  duty  to  teach  the 
Vietnamese  people  and  their  next  genera- 
tions to  hold  this  principle  and  to  learn  by 
heart  ttiis  strategy."  Two  months  ago,  in 
honoring  Le-Duan  the  Soviets  awarded  him 
the  Lealn  medal.  In  appreciation  he  said, 
"the  Vietnam-Soviet  Treaty  of  November 
1979  ufgrades  the  relationship  of  our  two 
countries  Into  a  new  phase.  The  Vietnamese 
Commv|nist  Party,  and  the  entire  people 
have  to  endeavor  to  accomplish  this  treaty 
and  must  consider  it  the  basic  principle  of 
their  o»n  foreign  policy. 

Between  the  13th  and  27th  April  of  this 
year.  Vice  Chairman  Tokarov  of  the  Council 
of  8tu4y  of  the  Labor  Force  of  the  Soviet 
Union  fcame  to  visit  Vietnam  to  help  Viet- 
nam reevaluate,  rebuild,  re-organize  and  re- 
distribute the  Vietnamese  labor  force.  At 
the  same  time,  V.  A.  Pechekop,  chief  of  the 
Soviet  [Propagmnda  Advisory  Board  visited 
Vletnati  to  unify  the  propaganda  front  be- 
tween the  two  countries.  It  is  worth  noting 
that  tl^ese  two  visits  coincided  one  with  the 
other! 

I  would  like  to  insert  here  a  part  of  the  ar- 
ticle o^  Dao  thien  Thi.  Minister  of  Labor  of 
Vietnam  and  I  would  recommend  to  those 
who  age  still  skeptical  about  this  deporta- 
tion ol  Vietnamese  workers  to  the  Soviet 
Union  ,  to  read  this  article  entitled 
"Strengthening  the  Cooperation  of  Labor- 
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ers  Betwee  1  the  Soviet  Union  and  Viet- 
nam." It  wt  s  published  in  Nhan  Dan.  The 
Vietnamese  Communist  Party  daily  on  April 
5. 1982. 

"The  agr^ments  and  solutions  concern- 
ing the  labo  r  cooperation  signed  by  Vietnam 
and  the  So'  let  Union  one  year  ago  has  re- 
ceived excellent  results  and  given  important 
significance  to  the  building  up  of  socialism 
in  Vietnam. .  .  .  Under  various  methods  and 
forms,  the  Soviets  have  sent  many  tens  of 
thousands  of  experts  to  Vietnam  to  build  up 
the  cultural,  scientific  and  industrial  .  .  . 
bases,  helping  in  the  training  of  Vietnamese 
cadres  and  technicians.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  also  reoeived  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Vietnamese  students,  technicians,  research- 
ers and  labc  rers  going  to  Russia. 

"Accordin  tly.  in  the  spirit  of  the  coopera- 
tion-friends lip  treaty  of  our  two  countries, 
entered  inUi  a  year  ago,  the  Soviet  Union- 
Vietnam  hara  increasingly  opened  Into  full 
cooperation!  under  the  new  methods  and  the 
new  forms,  especially  the  labor  cooperation 
between  our  two  countries. 

"The  new  forms  incorporated  have  the  Vi- 
etnamese laborers  working  at  the  same  time 
as  being  trained.  This  form  must  be  ex- 
tended for  5  or  6  years.  The  Vietnamese 
workers  whp  are  working  and  being  trained 
should  fulfill  two  duties:  to  contribute  their 
efforts  in  building  communism  in  their 
Soviet  brother  country  and  to  build  Viet- 
nam's future  later.  It  Is  a  combination  tw- 
tween  the  patriotic  spirit  and  internationa- 
list spirit.    I 

"In  the  irst  year  of  carrying  out  the 
treaty  and  due  to  the  common  efforts  on 
both  sides,  our  two  countries  have  accom- 
plished the'  project  of  1981  in  the  field  of 
quantity,  quality  and  timing  of  labor  coop- 
eration. In  1982  we  will  draw  on  our  experi- 
ences and  accordingly,  the  treaty  agreed 
upon  between  our  two  countries  relating  to 
labor  coop^ation  will  certainly  have  been 
strengthenod  in  development,  in  quantity 
and  other  vgrlous  fields." 

Last  year.  Hanoi  conceded  that  24.500  la- 
borers weie  exported.  Next  year  this 
number  will  certainly  be  many  more,  at 
least  double  as  Mr.  Max-gor-rov  stated.  And 
Max-gor-roT  has  stated  clearly  that  Vietnam 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  cooperated  to 
work  in  Siberia  for  the  natural  resources. 

This  labot-  cooperation  is  a  result  of  the 
treaty  of  November  1979  between  the  Sovi- 
ets and  Vietnamese  which  also  granted  the 
Soviet  Union  the  use  of  the  military  bases 
in  Danang  and  Camranh  Bay  for  their 
common  military  and  strategic  objectives  in 
the  area.     | 

It  is  clear  that  Hanoi  and  Moscow  not 
only  coopeimted  together  In  occupying  Laos 
and  Cambodia  but  also  In  the  global  strate- 
gy of  the  wftiole  world,  namely  the  building 
of  the  natural  gas  pipeline,  which  Is  certain- 
ly not  simf ly  for  economic  and  Industrial 
purposes. 

In  conclusion  may  I  say  that  the  use  of  Vi- 
etnamese workers  as  slaves  is  a  shameful 
and  brutal  reality.  It  is  indeed,  an  insulting 
challenge  tA  all  people.  On  the  basis  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter,  let  us  urge  the  U.N. 
and  the  International  labor  movements  to 
make  a  fulj  investigation  of  this  inhumane 
issue.  We  Urge  Hanoi  and  Moscow  to  allow 
an  impartial  international  delegation  to  go 
and  investigate  this  matter.  We  urge  the 
coimtries  wOio  sell  the  pipeline  to  the  Sovi- 
ets, and  wh  s  want  to  give  aid  to  Vietnam  to 
verify  the»  i  facts  of  which  I  speak  and  are 
taking  plao '.  this  very  minute. 

Mr.  Chalman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, ma: '  I  express  my  deep  appreciation 
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of  both  my  compatriots  and  myseU  for  your  cording  to  official  Soviet  sUtemenu,  there  compared  to  the  Vietnamese  workera  now  in 

investigation  of  this  Soviet-instigated  slav-  were  around  2  million  unfilled  Job  vacancies  the  Soviet  Union.  Vietnamese  workers  In 

ery  of  my  Vietnamese  brothers.  in  the  Soviet  Union  as  of  November.  1980—  France  in  the  1930's  and  1940's  enjoyed 

Thank  you.  and  that  President  Brezhnev  has  said  that  much  more  freedom. 

PvMithed  figures  of  Vietname$e  slave*  de-  up  to  400.000  additional  workers  would  be  They  lived  among  Frenchmen,  received 

ported  to  Sibtria  and  socialist  states  at  needed  in  the  next  few  years  to  develop  new  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  and  reoeived  their 

Moscow's  behest  oil  and  gas  fields  in  Western  Siberia  (The  pay  in  full,  thousands  chose  to  remain  in 

London    Economist,    Sept.     17,  Economist     Foreign     Report.     September  France  after  the  end  of  the  war.  They  were 

1981 500,000  1M1>-    In    February    1981.    Nguyen    Lam.  naturalised  French  citiaens  and  their  chll- 

New  York  Times,  December  1981  chairman  of  the  sUte  planning  commission  dren  became  second  generation  Frenchmen. 

(sent  to  Bulgaria) 15.000  P"^  Vietnam's  unemploynent   figure  at   1  Today  "guest  workers"  to  sister  SoclalUt 

Hanoi  Military  Daily  News,  Jan.  million  (ibid)  Vietnam's  debu  to  the  Soviet  countries  live  in  segregated  quarters  with  no 

31,  1982 60.000  amount  to  more  than  $3  billion— and  addi-  contact  with  the  local  populations. 

Ket-hop,  published  in  Belgium ....         50,000  tional  debts  are  being  contracted  everyday  According  to  Nyan  Chanda  writing  in  the 

Hanoi  Embassy  in  Paris,  Apr.  16,  for  the   purchase   of   petroleum   products.  Far  Eastern  Economic  Review.  5/14/82.  un- 

1982  (5,000  in  Soviet  Union  and  foodstuffs— and  especially  weapon  supplies  named  Vietnamese  sources  in  Hanoi  told 

11,000       in       Czechoslovakia,  for  the  war  in  Cambodia  and  other  fronts.  him  that  the  main  purpose  of  the  manpow- 

whereabouts    of    others    un-  The  Hanoi   government  defaulted  on  a  er  export  is  to  solve  the  problem  of  unem- 

known) 24,500  Japanese  loan  early  this  year  and  despite  ployment,  to  earn  foreign  currenctea  for  the 

Izvestla,     1982— to     the    Soviet  strenuous  efforts,  it  is  still  unable  to  secure  country  and  to  receive  professional  training. 

Union 7.000  additional  loans  from  non-communist  coun-  The  source  Informed  FEER  that  in  spite  of 

tries.  the  Izvestla  article  asserting  that  Vletnam- 

STATEMEifT  BY  Le  Thi  Amr  According    to    a    Chinese    News    Agency  ese  workers  receive  normal  wages,  they  In 

The  Soviet  Union's  chronic  manpower  report  last  year,  total  Vietnam's  foreign  cur-  fact  receive  only  room  and  bo«rd  plus 
shortage  and  reliance  on  foreign  workers  rency  reserves  were  Just  enough  to  pay  for  pocket  money  for  the  first  three  years  and  a 
combined  with  Vietnam's  huge  debt  to  the  t*o  weeks  of  imports.  "Vietnam  is  depend-  salary  only  in  the  fourth  year. 
USSR  and  shortage  of  foreign  exchange—  ent  on  the  USSR  for  some  20  percent  of  her  Vietnam's  Minister  of  labor,  Dao  Thiun 
and  her  continuing  dependency  upon  Soviet  ^oo<*  needs— without  which  there  would  be  Thi,  writing  In  the  Party  newspaper  Nhan 
aid  to  continue  her  occupation  of  Cambo-  "ce  riots."  (Mr.  Douglas  Pike's  testimony  on  Dan  (4/5/82).  wrote  that  the  Vietnamese 
dia— and  to  guard  her  northern  frontier  the  House  Subcommittee  on  Asian  and  Pa-  workers  are  l>elng  sent  to  cities  with  warm 
against  a  second  Chinese  invasion— to  keep  cific  Affairs,  October  15.  1981.)  As  we  all  climate  In  southern  Russia.  We  know  that 
the  people's  hunger  under  manageable  pro-  luiow,  food  riots  already  occurred  in  Hal-  caiuiot  be  the  case  since  families  In  Vietnam 
portions  and  the  bankrupt  economy  going—  Phong,  Vlnh  and  Nghe  Tlnh— in  1980  and  receive  letters  from  their  relatives  working 
make  the  export  of  Vietnamese  laborers  to  ^981.  In  Siberia.  That  is  the  place  where  there  Is  a 
the  Soviet  bloc  not  only  mandatory  but  the  It  ^  obvious  to  everyone  that  a  sharp  cut  great  demand  of  manpower  because  of  de- 
most  logical  arrangement  for  both  coun-  >n  Soviet  aid  would  bring  large  scale  food  velopment  of  oil  and  gas  fields— and  where 
tries.  riou  in  the  streets,  the  people's  misery  to  the  gas  pipeline  is  being  constructed. 

In  July  1981,  an  agreement  on  "the  move-  unbearable  levels  and  would  spell  disaster.  Furthermore,   most   Vietnamese   workers 

ment  of  citizens  of  Vietnam  and  the  Soviet  not  only  for  the  economy  and  the  war  in  are  unskilled  laborers,  it  U  unlikely  that 

Union    between    the    two    countries"    was  Cambodia,  but  also  for  the  survival  of  the  they  could  fUl  highly  technical  positions, 

signed,  which  meant  more  Soviet  advisers  Communist  regime.  Working  In  the  mines  would  be  their  likely 

would  come  to  Vietnam  and  more  Vietnam-  The  Soviet   Union   is   pumping  aid   into  place  of  employment. 

ese    workers    would    come    to    the    Soviet  Vietnam  at  the  rate  of  $6  million  a  day.  Other  reasons  for  the  export  of  labor  are 

Union.  Vietnam  has  to  maintain  open  that  lifeline,  as  follows:  Communist  societies  are  totali- 

In  September  1981.  Le  Duan  and  To  Huu  A  100  percent  cut  of  Soviet  aid  would  bring  tarian  and  single-minded.  It  requires  ideo- 
visited  Moscow  to  seek  new  Soviet  aid  com-  about  general  popular  uprising.  And  the  col-  logical  purity.  Therefore,  political  purge  of 
mitments.  President  Brezhnev  promised  Le  lapse  of  the  Communist  regime  would  come  undesirable  "impure"  elements  are  inevita- 
Duan  economic  and  military  aid.  But  how  as  fast  as  that  of  the  Republic  of  (S.)  Viet-  ble.  For  a  regime  which  imposed  Itself  by 
[hose  debts— over  $3  billion— will  be  paid  nam  when  faced  with  similar  aid  (nits.  force  upon  a  democratic  society,  the  dean- 
give  the  nation's  extreme  poverty  and  criti-  To  maintain  the  most  vital  inflow  of  Ing  Job  Is  monumental. 
cal  shortage  of  foreign  currencies?  The  Viet-  Soviet  aid,  Hanoi  has  to  pay  back  its  debts.  The  Communist  government  disposes  of 
namese  offered  to  offset  their  massive  debts  Vietnam  has  to  expori.  She  is  currently  ex-  the  Southern  sodety's  "impurities"  and 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  by  sending  large  numbers  porting  to  the  Soviet  Union  extremely  "undesirables"  by:  (1)  small  scale  execution: 
of  Vietnamese  workers  to  work  in  the  Soviet  scarce  foodstuffs,  clothing  material  and  (2)  collecting  gold  and  pushing  them  out  to 
Union  and  other  Comecon  countries.  Ac-  ready-to-wear.  She  has  been  exporting  the  sea:  (3)  for  those  associate  with  the  VS.  or 
cording  to  East  European  estimates,  some  ethnic  Chinese  for  gold  (estimated  earnings:  the  former  regime,  keep  them  removed 
500,000  Vietnamese  will  work  in  the  USSR  84  billion  worth  of  gold,  one-third  of  which  from  mainstream  society  by  locking  them 
and  other  East  European  countries  during  lost  to  corruption).  Now  the  unproductive  up  for  life  in  concentratl<m  camps,  euphe- 
the  second  Vietnamese  five  year  plan— from  uid  destitute  economy  has  nothing  left  to  mlstlcally  named  "reeducation  camps." 
1981  to  1985.  export  except  its  unemployed  manpower.  The  idea  is  to  keep  those  troublemakers 

The  workers  will  receive  40  percent  of  According  to  Nguyen  Lam,  Vietnam  has  1  from  doing  harm  to  the  regime,  either  by 

their  salaries  In  local  currency,  and  the  re-  million  unemployed.  The  real  figure  Is  sev-  leading   the   anti-communist   resistance   or 

malning  60  percent  will  be  credited  against  eral  times  higher  the  stagnant  and  unpro-  spreading  an ti -government  propaganda. 

Vietnam  trading  debts  to  the  Soviet  bloc—  ductive  economy  has  few  Job  opportunities.  But    those    "reeducation    camps"    have 

especially  debts  contracted  through  the  pur-  New  Economic  zones  are  failures.  Unskilled  become  a  problem  for  Hanoi  in  world  public 

chase  of  military  equipment  for  the  war  In  manpower  remains  Vietnam's  only  exports-  opinion.  The  Communist  government  has 

Cambodia.  ble  commodity.  It  coincides  with  the  Soviet  been   criticized   by   various   human   rights 

The  Soviet  Union  is  anything  but  enthusi-  Union's  great  need  of  manpower  to  develop  groups,    and    by    visiting    Journalists    and 

sstic  about   more  aid   to  Vietnam— facing  her  Siberian  oil  and  gas  fields.  Soviet  aid  is  statesmen    for    the    continuing    detention 

herself  severe  economic  problems  and  grain  parsimoniously  and  grudgingly  granted  and  without  trial  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

shortages.  Unless  Vietnam  can  demonstrate  received  with  wounded  national  pride  and  persons  in  Jails  and  concentration  camps, 

she  can  pay  back  her  debts,  it  is  unlikely  resentment.  "Reeducation  camps  '  have  l>ecome  a  prob- 

that  the  Comecon  countries  would  be  will-  Swallowing  this  pride,  and  their  claim  to  lem  for  Hanoi  with  world  public  opinion,  a 

ing  to  extend  new  credits.  national  Independence— Hanoi  leaders  have  source  of  irritation  with  its  former  friends 

Therefore,   Vietnam    has   to   export   the  agreed  to  let  Vietnamese  workers  go  the  the  in  the  worldwide  "anti-war  movement"— es- 

only  commodity  she  has  ample  supply  of,  Soviet  Union— with  the  painful  awareness  pecially  Hanoi's  friends  and  allies  In  the 

and  which  is  in  demand  In  the  Comecon  that  this  practice  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  U.S.,  who  were  instrumenUl  in  bringing  the 

countries,  namely  human  labor.  French  colonial  practice  of  sending  thou-  aid  cut— and  insuring  Hanoi's  victory  in  the 

Last  year,  the  Soviet  state  commission  for  sands  of  soldier/workers  to  France  during  spring  of  1975.  Prominent  among  those  in- 
labor  estimated  that  there  were  2  million  WWII.  quiring  human  rights  groups  are  Amnesty 
Job  vacancies  in  industry  and  that  750,000  France  drafted  Vietnamese  subjects  to  International.  Joan  Baez's  Humanitas. 
additional  workers  were  needed  every  year  fight  in  the  French-German  war— and  to  American  Friends  Service  Committee  and 
to  keep  existing  and  planned  enterprises  op-  work  in  French  factories— or  to  wage  war  Church  World  Service.  Having  no  diplomat- 
erating  efficiently  (N.Y.  Times,  5/6/82).  Ac-  against  the  French  colonies  In  Africa.  But  ic  representation  in  the  U.S..  Hanoi  still  has 
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to  rely  upon  those  former  anti-war  figures— 
and  sympathetic  visiting  journalists  to  serve 
as  its  mouthpiece  with  the  American  public. 

To  secure  their  continuing  support,  Hanoi 
has  to  remove  that  source  of  irritation,  the 
"reeducation  camps."  A  master  way  would 
be  to  send  the  residual  inmates  as  "guest 
workers"  to  the  Soviet  bloc— close  most  of 
the  "reeducation  camps",  take  visiting  Jour- 
nalists to  witness  the  empty  camps  and  de- 
clare to  the  world  that  the  "reeducation" 
has  been  completed,  that  the  "reformed" 
citizens  have  "volunteered"  their  services  in 
the  USSR. 

With  one  stone  Hanoi  will  kill  three  birds: 
(1)  Removing  a  major  irritant  between 
Hanoi's  regime  and  the  Weatem/U.S.  gov- 
ernments and  public  opinion,  thus  clearing 
the  way  for  normalization  of  relations  and 
aid— securing  the  most  vital  support  of  the 
former  anti-war  activists;  (2)  sponge  off  the 
Soviet  debt,  and  (3)  rid  the  country  of  unde- 
sirable subveraive  elements. 

Our  sources  of  information  are  as  follows: 

Each  month,  some  800  Vietnamese  leave 
Vietnam  by  plane  through  the  Orderly  De- 
parture program.  They  hand-carry  letters 
from  Vietnam.  Since  the  news  broke  out  in 
Europe  last  fall,  following  tiie  publication  of 
the  Economist  Foreign  Report,  alarmed  Vi- 
etnamese in  Paris  contacted  their  friends 
and  relatives  in  Hanoi  to  inquire.  France 
has  a  pro-Communist  Vietnamese  communi- 
ty and  these  Vietnamese  learned  through 
their  contacts  in  Vietnam  of  the  govern- 
ment's policy  regarding  those  "reeducation 
camp"  inmates.  Vietnam  is  a  small  world 
with  many  divided  families.  Some  Vietnam- 
ese Communists  in  Paris  have  relatives  in 
"reeducation  camps."  Sources  in  Hanoi  told 
them:  "The  residual  reeducation  camp  in- 
mates are  a  problem  for  the  government. 
Keeping  them  in  camps,  the  human  rights 
people  and  the  Journalists  would  constantly 
inquire  and  criticize.  KUling  them  off  would 
earn  the  government  the  Pol  Pot  reputation 
of  barbaric  'blood-bath.'  If  released  they 
would  Join  the  anti-govemment  resistance." 

Exiling  them  to  the  Soviet  bloc  seems  to 
be  an  ideal  solution  for  the  government. 
Hanoi  has  objected  to  the  charges  that  re- 
education manpower  will  be  used  in  Eastern 
Europe.  The  Soviet  Union  and  her  allies 
would  not  use  the  "stubborn  reactionaries" 
for  fear  of  sabotage.  It  must  be  pointed  out 
that  the  workers  are  shipped  after  initial 
training  and  categorization  in  Vietnam— to- 
gether with  their  cadremen  who  closely  con- 
trol and  supervise  their  work.  They  have 
worked  for  seven  years  under  the  same  con- 
ditions in  reeducation  camps. 

Slaves  never  love  their  masters  yet  slave 
labor  has  been  extensively  used  in  the  build- 
ing of  the  great  monuments  of  history.  The 
building  of  the  Tamal  gas  pipeline  is  no  ex- 
ception. It  is  to  be  expected  that  work  teams 
composed  of  reeducation  camp  inmates  and 
other  unreliable  elements  will  be  entrusted 
with  menial  work  at  camp  sites— such  as  dig- 
ging, cleaning  and  cutting  trees— while  more 
sensitive  works  will  be  entrusted  to  reliable 
elements. 

General  census  and  medical  examination: 

In  a  few  remote  parts  of  the  country, 
people  of  both  sexes  between  the  ages  of  17 
and  35  have  been  subjected  to  a  general 
census  and  medical  .examination.  They  are 
divided  into  two  categories.  Category  A  in- 
cludes persons  from  proletarian,  "progres- 
sive" families.  They  will  be  drafted  for  serv- 
ice in  the  armed  forces.  Category  B  includes 
people  with  bourgeois  or  "NOX7T"  back- 
ground (NOUY:  wicked,  degenerated  pup- 
pets), those  the  government  considers  dan- 
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gerous  land  unreliable  elements.  They  will 
be  traitied  in  work  camps  and  those  who 
be  sent  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
le  young  persons  undergoing  the 
required  to  sign  a  statement  "vol- 
ig"  their  service  in  the  Soviet  bloc, 
'emment  will  use  those  statements 
to  exonerate  itself  from  charges  that  the 
workers  are  sent  against  their  will.  But  as 
everyone  knows,  the  facts  of  life  in  Commu- 
nist countries  is  that  no  one  can  refuse  to 
sign  th^  "volunteer"  papers. 

program  of  workers  in  the  Soviet 

has  been  an  ongoing  program  of  Vi- 
workers  in  the  Soviet  Union.  The 
of  the  workers  are  from  North 
They  signed  up  for  three  years,  re- 
>me  training,  and  although  60  per- 
iheir  salaries  are  used  by  the  govem- 
pay  back  debts,  their  lives  are 
better  off  than  in  Vietnam-  Their 
numbe^  as  of  September  1981  was  about 
50,000.  The  majority  work  in  the  Soviet 
Union-tsome  10,000  in  and  around  Moscow, 
several  I  thousands  in  Silwria  and  the  re- 
maining in  other  parts  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
other  ^st  European  countries. 

The  Vietnamese  did  not  protest  because  of 
the  smill  number  and  the  relatively  volun- 
tary character  of  most  recruitment  prac- 
tices. Muiy  North  Vietnamese  volimteered 
to  work  under  that  program  because  even 
with  oiiy  40  percent  of  their  pay,  life  is  still 
a  little  t>etter  in  the  Soviet  Union  than  in 
their  own  country.  There  is  more  food  avail- 
able and  the  threat  of  hunger  is  less. 

What  alarms  the  Vietnamese  community 
in  the  new  program  is  the  huge  number: 
500,000  workers  will  be  sent  in  five  years,  re- 
ports o|  the  use  of  concentration  camp  man- 
power tnd  all  other  characteristics  of  slave 
labor  In  frozen  Siberia.  Most  of  the  inmates 
in  reeducation  are  originally  from  the 
South,  where  the  climate  is  hot.  Years  of 
detention  and  starvation  have  taken  a  toll 
on  thei^  health.  If  sent  to  Siberia,  It  Is  un- 
likely that  many  would  survive  the  rigors  of 
50'  tenperature  to  eventually  return  home. 
Accordiig  to  the  First  Guidebook  to  the 
USSR  Prisons  and  Concentration  Camps', 
temperature  in  Siberia  ranges  from  40'  to 
60'  beltw  zero  in  the  winter.  According  to 
the  Guidebook,  and  the  Der  Spiegel', 
during  the  past  60  years,  some  60  million 
people  have  died  in  Siberian  work  camps. 

Receit  information  gathered  from  Viet- 
nam, T  lalland.  and  China  on  the  subject  of 
labor  e  Eport  to  the  Varsovie  Pact  Countries 
reveals  that  an  estimated  16,000  persons 
have  b  «n  forcibly  sent  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
since  tl  le  beginning  of  the  new  program  in 
the  fa  I  of  1981.  During  the  first  three 
monthi  of  1983,  two  Russian  ships,  the  Ob- 
dont  I  nd  the  Doudtnka,  transported  2,496 
worker  i.  Aircraft  carrier  Minak  and  mine 
sweepe '  Derukoucht  transported  3,200  per- 
sons an  d  unloaded  those  at  the  military  port 
of  Okh  >tak  on  March  26, 1982. 

An  E  lit  German  ship  named  Rugen  trans- 
ported to  East  Europe  830  workers,  bringing 
the  tol  tl  for  the  first  trimester  of  1982  to 
close  t<  6,600  persons. 

An  m  l-hoc  committee  to  oppose  the  depor- 
tation was  formed  in  Paris  in  October  1981, 
Dr.  TrAn  Van  Do  is  the  Committee's  Chair- 
man. It  has  sent  appeals  to  the  United  Na- 
tions atid  other  human  rights  and  humani- 
tarianJ>rganizations.  The  address  is:  Khanh 
Anh  mgoda,  14  Avenue  Henri  Barbusse, 
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Prance.  The  name  is:  Ad- 
Against  the  Deportation  of 
Workers  to  the  Soviet  Bloc.« 


IDAHO'S  FAMOUS  STATESMAN- 
A  FORGOTTEN  MAN 

•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently reoeived  an  article  that  I  feel 
should  be  added  to  the  Recoro.  The 
article  wa4  written  abut  the  late  Sena- 
tor Williaki  E.  Borah  by  Idaho  states- 
man repdrter  Tim  Woodward.  The 
title  of  tike  article  says  much  about 
many  fampus  people,  who,  even  after 
having  mountains,  schools,  buildings, 
and  towna  named  after  them  slip  into 
relative  otiscurity. 

Senator  [Borah  was.  and  still  is.  con- 
sidered onje  of  the  most  famous  of  my 
colleagues!  from  Idaho  serving  in  the 
Senate  frbm  1907  until  his  death  in 
1940.  Borah  was  a  truly  great  states- 
man, a  very  respected  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  and  a 
potential  candidate  for  the  Presidency. 
Yet.  many  know  the  luune  not  the 
contributipn.  I  would  like  to  take  a 
brief  momient  now  to  remember  one  of 
our  past  colleagues  whose  statue,  by 
the  way,  stands  just  a  few  feet  outside 
of  this  Cl^amber.  and  know  the  name 
of  Borah  bs  one  belonging  to  a  truly 
great  man! 

I  ask  Ithat  the  article  entitled 
"Idaho's  ^'amous  Statesman— a  For- 
gotten M^,"  by  Tim  Woodward,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 


Idaho's  Fk 


ions  Statksmzm— A  Fomcottem 
Mam 


■  The  Pint  Ouidebook  to  the  USSR.  Shif rln.  Av- 
rahsm.  gtephsnus.  Edition  Seewls.  1981. 
•  Der  $pletel.  SepUmber  38.  1981.  page  197. 


l(By  Tim  Woodward) 

It  is  a  siglit  to  stir  a  florist's  heart.  From 
border  to  border,  the  grounds  of  Morris  Hill 
Cemetery  ^e  dotted  with  fresh  flowers. 
There  must  be  thousands  of  them. 

Flags  are  popular  this  year.  too.  Some  of 
the  graves  have  both— flags  and  flowers  Me- 
morial Day  is  over,  but  the  graves  are  color- 
ful evidence  that  most  of  the  people  it  is  in- 
tended to  honor  have  not  l>een  forgotten. 

Not  far  from  the  cemetery's  eastern 
boundary  I4  a  piece  of  ground  set  aside  to 
honor  one  4f  Idaho's  brightest  lights.  It  is  a 
large,  grassy  triangle,  with  roads  on  each 
side  and  shade  trees  at  each  comer.  Near 
the  center,]  between  two  evergreens,  are  a 
dark  gray  headstone  and  a  solitary  bouquet. 
The  bouquet  is  the  reason  I'm  writing  this. 

Carved  inl  the  dark  gray  marble  Is  a  three- 
word  InscriBtion:  William  Edgar  Borah. 

Ask  people  what  that  name— Borah- 
means  to  them.  I  did.  and  everyone  I  ques- 
tioned said  It  was  the  name  of  a  local  high 
school.  One  said  that  to  him  the  name  had 
become  synonymous  with  football,  for 
which  the  jhigh  school  is  well-known.  An- 
other speculated  that  some  of  the  students 
there  might  be  hard-pressed  to  Identify  the 
man  for  whom  their  school  is  named. 

If  he  Is  forrect.  some  t>ackground  is  de- 
cidely  in  crder  William  Edgar  Borah  was 
only  the  most  famous  statesman  Idaho  has 
produced.  With  the  exception  of  Ernest 
Hemingwa]|,  he  may  have  been  the  most 
famous  Ida  loan  ever. 

William  :  ^ar  Borah  was  elected  to  the 
n.S.  Senat  i  six  times  and  was  considered 


one  of  Its  greatest  orators.  He  was  known  as 
"the  Uon  of  the  Senate."  (I  wonder  how 
many  of  today's  Borah  Lions  Itnow  that.)  A 
Republican,  he  was  respected,  and  some- 
times feared,  by  presidents  of  both  political 
parties.  In  1936  he  lost  his  own  bid  for  the 
presidency.  He  died  four  years  later. 

One  of  the  reporters  who  covered  the  fu- 
neral was  John  Corlett.  The  Statesman's 
former  political  editor. 

"Senator  Borah  was  the  one  person  Idaho 
was  famous  for."  Corlett  recalled.  "Ten 
thousand  people  passed  the  bier  as  he  lay  in 
state  at  the  capitol  .  .  .  Even  the  gravedig- 
ger  wept." 

Today  it  is  quiet  at  the  place  the  gravedig- 
ger  called  "the  prettiest  spot  in  the  ceme- 
tery." The  only  sounds  are  those  of  the  tick- 
ing sprinklers  and  the  graveyard  birds.  The 
senator  Is  buried  a  few  feet  away  from  the 
grave  of  his  wife.  Mary,  who  died  in  1976  at 
the  age  of  105.  They  had  no  children.  No 
one  else  shares  their  grassy  triangle,  or 
their  sad  little  bouquet. 

Which  brings  us  to  the  point  of  our  story. 
On  Tuesday  evening  a  woman  called  me  at 
home  to  talk  about  something  that  hap- 
pened to  her  on  Memorial  Day  She  said  she 
was  decorating  some  graves  at  Morris  Hill 
Cemetery  when  she  noticed  Sen.  Borah's 
headstone.  Until  then,  she  didn't  know  he 
was  buried  there.  The  thing  that  really  sur- 
prised her,  though,  was  that  there  wasn't  a 
single  flower  on  his  grave. 

It  bothered  her  so  much  that  she  decided 
to  do  something  about  it.  She  cut  some 
flowers  that  were  growing  in  her  yard,  put 
them  in  an  empty  milk  carton,  and  wrapped 
the  carton  with  aluminum  foil.  Then  she  re- 
turned and  laid  the  little  bouquet  on  the 
grave  of  Idaho's  Lion. 

"I  couldn't  believe  that  no  one  else  had 
thought  to  do  it."  she  said.  "And  I'm  not 
even  a  Republican." 

She  wasn't  the  only  one  who  didn't  Icnow 
where  the  senator  was  buried.  Dennis  Olsen 
of  Idaho  Falls  didn't  know,  and  he  is  a  Re- 
publican. He  is  chairman  of  the  Republican 
State  Central  Committee,  to  be  precise. 

"No  one  should  be  forgotten,  least  of  all 
Senator  Borah."  he  said.  "I  just  didn't  luiow 
that  this  was  the  situation,  but  It's  definite- 
ly something  we  ought  to  be  looking  into." 

Maybe  it  isn't  that  imp>ortant.  The  world's 
problems  won't  be  solved  by  putting  flowers 
on  the  graves  of  deceased  senators— lions  or 
otherwise.  But  It's  sad,  in  a  way,  and  a  little 
surprising  that  so  famous  a  man  could  be 
overlooked  that  way.  That's  what  I  thought, 
at  least,  until  I  told  the  story  to  Corlett.  He 
wasn't  surprised  at  all. 

"As  far  as  I  can  remember,  there  has  been 
no  effort  in  all  this  time  to  remember  him 
on  any  particular  day,"  he  said.  "No  one 
ever  arranged  for  this  sort  of  thing.  The 
gravestone  is  Just  there.  After  his  death,  he 
became  alsmost  a  forgotten  man."« 


WHITE  HOUSE— HEINZ  CORRE- 
SPONDENCE CONCERNING  THE 
EXIMBANK 

•  Mr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  months  I  have  been  debat- 
ing with  the  White  House  the  impor- 
tance of  the  Export-Import  Bank  and 
the  need  for  an  adequately  funded  and 
aggressive  Eximbank  in  order  to 
defend  American  exports  and  pre- 
serve—as well  as  create— American 
jobs.  There  are  many  misconceptions 
with  regard  to  the  Bank  and  its  oper- 


ations. Hopefully,  this  debate  is  serv- 
ing to  clarify  some  of  the  issues. 

In  this  correspondence  I  was  pleased 
to  learn  that  it  is  the  President's  in- 
tention that  the  Eximbank  "maintain 
an  aggressive  position  in  financing 
U.S.  exports,"  and  that  "the  adminis- 
tration considers  Eximbank  to  be  an 
important  Instrument  of  overall  trade 
policy."  My  efforts  have  been  directed 
toward  insuring  that  this  wise  policy  is 
carried  out  in  practice. 

In  the  weeks  ahead  I  intend  to  con- 
tinue this  debate,  particularly  in  the 
form  of  comprehensive  hearings  in 
connection  with  S.  2600.  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Restructuring  Act  of 
1982,  sponsored  by  myself  and  11  of 
my  colleagues  in  this  body. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
my  two  letters  to  the  President  regard- 
ing Eximbank.  along  with  a  reply  on 
the  behalf  of  the  president  by  Ken- 
neth M.  Duberstein.  be  included  in  the 
Recoro. 

Comcrmz  on  BAHKmc 

HOUSINC.  Alts  UKBAM  AfTAIItS. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  December  IS,  1982. 
The  Pmsidknt, 
77ie  White  House, 
Waahinffton,  D.C. 

Deak  Ms.  Prxsidemt:  I  am  writing  to  urge 
you  to  reconsider  your  Administration's 
policy  with  respect  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  In  that  regard,  there  are  two  impor- 
tant considerations:  the  costs  to  our  econo- 
my of  an  inadequately  funded  Bank  and  the 
economic  benefit  to  the  government  of  a 
fully-functioning  Bank. 

KOMOMIC  COSTS  OF  A  VnUK  Dt-XM 

With  respect  to  economic  costs,  the  issue, 
very  simply,  is  Jobs.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  a  powerful  promoter  of  17 .S.  exports 
and  thus  a  significant  mechanism  for  pro- 
viding employment.  What  would  the  unem- 
ployment rate  t>e  today  without  that  $7  bil- 
lion export  deficit?  The  Commerce  Depart- 
ment has  estimated  that  each  $1  billion  in 
lost  exports  translates  into  40.000  lost  Jot>s. 
Two  hundred  and  eighty  thousand  more 
Americans  with  gainful  employment  and  off 
of  government  welfare  rolls  would  have  a 
powerful  stimulative  effect  on  the  economy. 

CASI  HISTORY  DtAMTUS 

Those  are  gro«  figures  and  obviously  the 
Bank  cannot  bear  sole  responsibility  for  our 
export  deficit.  Its  ctirrent  policies,  however, 
are  making  the  situation  worse  than  it 
would  otherwise  be.  Let  me  suggest  several 
examples: 

Earlier  this  year  the  Cross  Company 
(Michigan)  elected  to  fill  a  major  contract 
through  its  English  and  German  branches, 
so  as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  official 
financing  unavailable  to  them  In  the  U.S. 
due  to  Eximbank  loan  authorisation  limita- 
tions. The  contract  was  worth  $20  million, 
which  translates  Into  approximately  800 
Jobs  transferred  to  foreign  economies. 

A  Harris  Corporation  (Florida)  sale  to 
Jordan  of  $5.5  million  was  Jeopardised  by  a 
lack  of  available  Eximbank  support.  Three 
himdred  and  ten  man-weeks  of  work  were 
anticipated  for  the  project. 

General  Electric  lost  $15  mlUion  of  U.S. 
business  with  BrasU  due  to  unmatched  Jap- 
anese financing  for  Installation  of  an  aliuni- 
nimi  hot  strip  rolling  mill.  That  small  case 
resulted  in  another  600  jobs  lost. 

Another  approximately  $23  million  of 
sales  by  Dresser  Industries  was  lost  to  for- 


eign competition.  Eximbank's  reasoning  for 
lack  of  support:  "As  you  know,  we  are  facing 
severe  budgetary  limitations  on  our  Direct 
Credit  Programs."  Nine  hundred  and  twenty 
more  Jobs  were  picked  up  by  non-U.8.  indus- 
tries. 

The  United  States  holds  a  major  competi- 
tive advantage  in  aerospace  industries.  That 
edge  is  currently  in  jeopardy,  not  due  to 
better  products,  but  rather  to  the  lack  of 
available  financing  at  competitive  terms.  In 
April,  due  to  its  loan  limiutions,  Eximbank 
had  "on  hold"  cases  involving  the  sale  of  12 
commercial  airliners  to  different  countries. 
While  the  X3£.  was  still  on  the  groimd.  the 
European  built  Airbus  flew  to  the  rescue. 

Boeing  Vertol  (Pennsylvania)  Is  about  to 
lose  a  $56  million  sale  of  helicopters  to 
Norway  because  the  Eximbank  offer  provid- 
ed half  the  coverage  and  a  nearly  three  per- 
centage point  higher  rate  than  the  French 
Aerospatiale  offer.  One  thousand  Jobs  are  at 
stake. 

The  Eximbank  has  made  a  state-by-state 
breakdown  of  jobs  associated  with  Exim- 
bank-supported  sales.  In  1980  a  total  of 
734.084  jobs  were  involved,  nationally.  That 
includes  200  Jobs  m  Colorado,  9,764  in  Dela- 
ware, 8.264  in  Florida.  3.072  in  Kansas.  1.600 
in  Arizona,  82.888  in  C^alUomia.  138.540  in 
New  York.  31,896  in  Wisconsin.  21.310  in 
Pennsylvania,  and  so  on  throughout  45  of 
the  50  states. 

POIMAirEItT  JOB  LOSSn  BY  OVntSXAS 
RELOCATION 

In  addition  to  direct  Job  losses,  a  longer 
term  effect  Is  the  ntmiber  of  jobs  trans- 
ferred by  U.S.  cori>oratlot>s  to  their  overseas 
operations,  never  to  be  heard  of  again,  as  it 
were.  The  Cross  Company  case,  cited  above, 
is  only  one  example.  Unable  to  obtain  com- 
petitive financing.  U.S.  companies  are  relo- 
cating their  activities  abroad  rather  than  be 
elbowed  out  of  the  market  by  foreign  com- 
petition. There,  in  England.  West  Germany, 
and  France,  these  companies  can  find  the 
competitive  export  financing  that  was  un- 
available to  them  in  the  United  States.  To 
lose  a  sale  Is  one  thing.  To  lose  an  Industry 
is  quite  another. 

As  I  said  In  my  March  19  letter  to  you.  in 
order  to  take  advantage  of  foreign  export 
credit  support.  U.S.  companies  are  likely  to 
adopt  one  or  more  of  the  following  strate- 
gies: (Da  shift  to  foreign  procurement  for 
major  components  of  large  capital  goods;  (2) 
long-term,  off-shore  subcontractor  relation- 
ships, particularly  In  the  case  of  airframe 
and  aircraft  engine  manufacturers:  and.  (3) 
a  shift  to  off-shore  facilities  for  entire 
projects,  which  many  multinational  manu- 
facturing and  construction  companies  al- 
ready have  and  more  aie  likely  to  acquire. 

I  support  the  goal  of  eliminating  official 
export  financing  subsidies.  They  are  waste- 
ful and  counterproductive.  If  everyone  en- 
gages in  them,  no  one  benefits— except  the 
importers.  Inadequate  funding  of  the  Exim- 
bank, however,  takes  us  further  from 
achieving  that  goal  by  showing  our  competi- 
tors that  they  can  subsidize  and  profit  from 
It.  Meanwhile,  the  United  States  loses  jobs 
and  further  shares  of  world  trade,  quite 
protwbly  for  good. 

ETYZLTS  ON  THE  PEDEKAL  BUDGET 

In  my  judgment  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  has  compounded  Its  errors 
with  respect  to  the  Eximbank  by  Ignoring 
the  real  budgetary  impact  of  a  reduction  in 
its  authorization.  The  following  table  Illus- 
trates the  long  term  adverse  budgetary 
impact  of  a  reduction  in  the  Bank's  authori- 
zation. 
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BUDGET  IMPACT  OF  $1  BIIUON  DEaiNE  IN  EXIMBANK 
LOAN  PROGRAM  AUTHORIZATION 
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As  you  can  see  from  the  above,  there  Is  a 
short-term,  favorable  Impact  totalling  $54 
million  for  fiscal  year  1982  and  fiscal  year 
1983  combined.  But  in  fiscal  year  1984,  the 
year  by  which  we  are  trying  to  balance  the 
budget,  there  is  a  nearly  $200  million  unfa- 
vorable impact  on  the  federal  budget.  Fur- 
thermore, the  total  unfavorable  budget 
impact  for  all  three  years  is  $145  million. 

A  1980  study  by  the  Treasury  Department 
suggested  a  70  percent  additionality  factor 
for  the  Bank:  that  is.  70  percent  of  the  ex- 
ports financed  by  the  Bank  would  not  have 
been  made  without  the  support  of  its  direct 
loan  program.  A  reduction  in  that  program 
leads  to  exports  foregone,  and  therefore 
income  and  subsequently  tax  revenues,  also 
foregone,  not  to  mention  Jobs  lost. 

COST-KnrECTIVENBSS 

The  examples  I  have  mentioned  earlier  in 
this  letter  clearly  demonstrates  the  costs  to 
our  economy  of  our  present  policy.  With  re- 
spect to  direct  federal  benefits  the  Exim- 
bank  is  a  particularly  cost-effective  means 
for  maintaining  the  competitiveness  of  U.S. 
exports  while  giving  us  a  strong  negotiating 
position  to  end  subsidies.  The  actual  cost  to 
the  U.S.  Treasury,  even  in  times  of  high  in- 
terest rates,  is  small.  Usually,  however,  the 
Eximbank  is  a  source  of  revenue:  since  1945 
it  has  returned  $1  billion  to  the  Treasury. 
The  billions  of  dollars  in  business  and  Jobs 
generated  by  Bank-supported  exports  makes 
Eximbank  an  even  more  powerful  indirect 
source  of  savings  and  revenues  to  U.S.  and 
local  governments. 

A  recent  study  by  the  Wharton  Economet- 
ric Forecasting  Associates  demonstrates 
that  a  typical  Eximbank-supported  project 
could  bring  a  positive  ratio  of  return  to  gov- 
ernment of  from  9:1  to  as  much  as  33:1  of 
Income  compared  to  budgetary  expenditure. 
Even  at  the  low  end  of  this  range,  benefits 
so  far  outweigh  costs  that  Is  Is  hard  for  me 
to  understand  why  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget  and  the  Bank  itself  are  so 
reluctant  to  let  the  Bank  maintain  its 
normal  level  of  activities. 

This  reluctance  has  another  adverse  effect 
which  concerns  me— it  amounts  to  a  unilat- 
eral surrender  to  our  European  and  Japa- 
nese competitors  In  the  growing  export 
credit  war. 

nmKMATIONAL  CRIBIT  IVIOOTIATIOIfS 

The  recent  agreement  within  the  OECD 
to  increase  the  minimum  interest  rate 
charged  to  the  less  developed  countries 
from  7.75  percent  to  10  percent  represents 
profreas.  But  at  a  time  when  long-term 
bond  rates  in  the  developed  world  are  run- 
ning 14  percent  and  more,  further  action  is 
needed.  We  cannot  afford  to  relax  our  ef- 
forts at  this  critical  time  when  our  trade 
competitors— particularly  the  French— seem 
ready  to  address  official  export  credit  rates. 

Just  as  a  strong  defense  posture  is  the 
best  way  to  approach  arms  control  negotia- 
tions, so  a  demonstrable  willingness  to 
counter  unfair  official  export  financing  will 
bring  about  meaningful  negotiations  for 
their  mutual  and  equitable  reduction. 


The  U.S.  however,  has  been  sending  the 
wrong  signals  in  this  war.  As  our  competi- 
tors hive  increased  their  financing  capabili- 
ties. Efclmbank  support  levels  have  been  re- 
duced. In  the  wake  of  our  competitors' 
agreement  to  set  10  percent  as  their  mini- 
mum ifiterest  rate,  the  Eximbank  has  raised 
Its  rat^  to  the  equivalent  of  12.5  percent. 
Actiona  such  as  this  only  signal  our  competi- 
tors tlat  we  are  not  serious  about  ending 
export!  credit  subsidies  and  that  we  do  not 
undersand  or  appreciate  the  proper  role  of 
the  Ej^mbank. 

sonabxs  or  administration  hostiuty  to 
I  eximbank 

I  suM)ect  that  part  of  the  reason  for  this 
Admirostration's  hostility  to  the  Bank  is  the 
belief  of  some  economists  that  U.S.  trade 
balances  are  largely  the  result  of  cyclical 
factor^,  including  changes  in  the  value  of 
the  dollar,  and  that  Institutions  like  the 
Bank  play  only  peripheral  roles.  That  argu- 
ment, of  course,  not  only  ignores  the  70  per- 
cent additionality  finding  of  the  Treasury, 
but  it  also  ignores  disturbing  long  run 
trends  in  our  trade  balance.  Prom  1970  to 

1976  our  annual  trade  deficit  averaged  $0.9 
billion.  Since  1977,  it  has  risen  to  an  average 
of  $28.1  billion,  a  figure  which  would  have 
been  even  larger  with  increased  agricultural 
surpluses. 

A  lobk  at  market  share  figures  tells  an 
equallf  gloomy  story.  In  the  non-European 
markets  that  are  rapidly  increasing  in  im- 
portance, U.S.  market  share  has  been  fall- 
ing: for  example.  In  the  1970-79  period: 
from  IB  percent  to  14  percent  in  Indonesia. 
32  percent  to  18  percent  in  Brazil.  46  per- 
cent to  37  percent  in  Venezuela.  30  percent 
to  23  percent  in  Korea,  and  24  percent  to  18 
percent  in  Japan.  These  are  rich  markets, 
some  of  them  much  closer  to  home  than  to 
our  cogripetitors:  yet  it  is  we  who  are  failing 
to  combe te. 

Loonng  at  these  numbers  a  different  way. 
the  U.v.  share  of  manufactured  exports  has 
declinOd  from  an  average  of  18.7  percent  in 
1973-78  to  an  average  of  17.4  percent  in 

1977  tKrough  the  first  half  of  1980.  Looking 
at  totil  free  world  exports,  the  U.S.  share 
has  declined  from  13.7  percent  in  1973  to 
12.1  percent  in  the  first  half  of  1980.  a  sig- 
nif icar  l  decline  despite  a  modest  improve- 
ment I  nee  the  197 .'  low  of  11.8  percent. 

I  be  ieve  this  data  Illustrates  that  our 
econoi^y  is  undergoing  long  term  structural 
change  which  will  make  it  increasingly  diffi- 
cult for  us  to  compete  internationally,  par- 
tlculaiiy  in  the  face  of  growing  subsidies  by 
our  cc  mpetltors  and  proliferating  barriers 
to  Ruu  ket  entry  and  investment  in  the  de- 
veloping world.  These  problems  are  the 
same  ynes  which  led  to  Senate  pissage  of 
the  Export  Trading  Company  Act.  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  amendments, 
and  enactment  of  changes  In  the  tax  treat- 
ment bf  Americans  working  abroad.  You 
and  y<mir  Administration  supported  all  these 
initiatives  for  the  same  reasons,  indicating 
clearly  that  it  was  time  to  restore  this  coun- 
try's trading  ability  and  make  us  competi- 
tive again.  Exactly  the  same  arguments 
apply  to  the  Eximbank. 

IroucY  rbconsidkration  urced 

Mr.  President  the  facts  and  logib  on  this 
matter  are  compelling.  The  economic  costs 
of  ouripolicy  are  clear,  as  are  the  benefits  of 
an  active  Bank.  One  of  the  greatest  costs  is 
the  way  it  handicaps  us  in  our  effort  to  end 
the  stitaldy  practices  of  others.  I  hope  you 
will  reconsider  the  policies  your  Administra- 
tion 14  pursuing  with  respect  to  the  Exim- 
bank ^d  our  efforts  to  end  export  credit 
subsidies. 


With  waim  regards. 
Sincerely, 


June  23,  1982 


John  Hkinz. 
U.S.  Senate. 


June  23,  1982 
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The  White  House. 
Wtuhington.  April  2. 1882. 
Hon.  John  IHeinz. 
U.S.  SenaU , 
Wtuhingtoii,  D.C. 

Oeak  Senator  Heinz:  The  President  has 
asked  me  to  respond  further  to  your  letter 
of  December  18  and  to  assure  you  that  the 
Admtnistrsjtion  considers  Eximbank  to  be  an 
important  instnmient  of  overall  U.S.  trade 
policy.  Pursuant  to  Its  legislative  mandate. 
Eximbank  nrill  continue  to  mainUin  an  ag- 
gressive pdsition  in  financing  U.S.  exporU. 
However,  like  all  agencies.  Eximbank  will  do 
lu  share  t*  reduce  the  budget  deficits  that 
are  projected  in  the  coming  years.  With  a 
careful  taiveting  of  iu  resources  the  Bank 
can  still  provide  effective  support  for  U.S. 
suppliers  competing  with  their  foreign  coun- 
terparts who  are  heavily  subsidized  by  their 
governments. 

In  each  oase  for  which  Its  assistance  is  re- 
quested, tbe  Eximbank  will  consider  such 
factors  as  the  presence  of  foreign  export 
credit  competition,  the  degree  of  technologi- 
cal edge  p<^ssessed  by  the  U.S.  supplier  and 
historical  market  preferences.  In  some  in- 
stances, a  linancial  guarantee  may  be  suffi- 
cient or  £»mbank  financing  may  be  toUlly 
unnecessaiy— as  for  transactions  generally 
to  rich  or  developed  countries  or  Involving 
older  generation  aircraft— but  In  others.  Ex- 
imbank m^  have  to  provide  as  much  as  a  75 
percent  direct  loan.  While  the  Bank  has  had 
to  raise  the  Interest  rate  on  Its  direct  loans 
recently  to|  preserve  the  financial  soundness 
of  Eximbahk.  It  will  Increase  the  competi- 
tiveness of!  its  financing  where  necessary  by 
lengthening  the  term  of  repayment. 

In  your  letter,  you  detailed  a  number  of 
cases  where  you  suggested  that  the  unavail- 
ability of  Eximbank  financing  caused  the 
U.S.  supplier  to  lose  the  business.  I  asked 
the  sUff  at  Eximbank  to  check  each  of 
them.  In  the  Harris  Corporation  case  the 
loss  was  probably  due  to  noncompetitive  Ex- 
imbank fin»nclng.  With  regard  to  the  Cross 
Company  case.  Eximbank  was  unable  to 
provide  financing  because  of  the  moratori- 
um instltUKd  by  the  previous  Board  of  Di- 
rectors to  enable  the  present  Board  to  devel- 
op its  own  policies  for  operating  the  Bank. 
In  the  General  Electric  case  in  Brazil,  the 
moratoriuif)  also  prevented  Eximbank  from 
issuing  a  |>relimlnary  commitment  for  an 
aluminum  rolling  mill.  The  bid  was  won  by 
the  Japan|ese.  and  subsequently  General 
Electric  w^s  awarded  a  $5  million  contract 
as  a  subcontractor  with  financing  to  be  pro- 
vided by  Jiban. 

The  Bank  was  unable  to  Identify  the  exact 
cases  to  wllch  the  alleged  losses  of  Dresser 
Industries  relate.  Regarding  the  aircraft 
cases,  the  Bank's  records  show  that  while 
about  twttity  aircraft  transactions  were 
caught  in  Ithe  moratorium,  none  has  been 
reported  t<>  Eximbank  as  a  loss  due  to  fi- 
nancing. Ftor  most  of  them,  either  prelimi- 
nary conuitltments  have  been  Issued  by  Ex- 
imbank or  U.S.  suppliers  have  been  awarded 
the  bids  wfthout  Eximbank  or  U.S.  suppliers 
have  been  awarded  the  bids  without  Exim- 
bank's  suptK)rt.  Finally,  following  an  amend- 
ment In  an  outstanding  preliminary  commit- 
ment to  increase  the  amount  of  the  financ- 
ing to  t>e  provided  from  42.5  percent  to  85 
percent  (including  a  10  percent  participa- 
tion by  thi  •  supplier  with  Eximbank's  guar- 


antee.)  Boeing  Vertol  won  the  sale  of  heli- 
copters in  Norway. 

I  would  also  like  to  note  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  pleased  with  the  agreement  last 
October  to  raise  minimum  Interest  rates  in 
the  Arrangement  on  Officially  Supported 
Export  Credits  to  a  range  between  10  per- 
cent and  11V<  percent.  You  will  recall  that  it 
was  reached  after  Eximbank  had  raised  its 
own  lending  rate  from  8V4  percent  to  10% 
percent  and  then  to  12  percent  on  non-air- 
craft cases  (with  a  front  end  fee  of  2  percent 
of  the  amount  of  the  Eximbank  direct 
credit.)  We  Iwlieve  that  the  example  set  by 
Eximbank  in  taking  such  a  unilateral  action 
was  the  major  factor  behind  the  rate  in- 
creases in  the  Arrangement,  and  we  have 
pressed  for  further  increases  at  the  meet- 
ings of  the  OECD  Credit  Group  in  Paris  on 
March  10-11.  The  Group  will  meet  again  in 
May  to  discuss  raising  interest  rates  and 
changing  the  categories  which  determine 
the  minimum  interest  rates  applicable  to  in- 
dividual countries. 

We  have  several  conceptual  and  technical 
differences  in  the  way  in  which  you  assess 
the  budgetary  impact  of  cutbacks  in  Exim- 
bank's loan  authorizations,  as  well  as  the 
conclusions  you  have  drawn  regarding  the 
relationship  between  Eximbank  financing 
and  U.8.  Jobs,  and  the  decline  in  the  U.S. 
share  of  world  markets.  I  have  asked  the 
Eximbank  staff  to  discuss  these  matters  in 
more  detail  with  members  of  your  staff. 
Notwithstanding  these  differences.  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  again  that  Eximbank 
plays  an  important  role  in  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  Administration's  trade  policy, 
and  that  it  will  continue  to  provide  financ- 
ing so  as  to  enable  U.S.  exporters  to  com- 
pete effectively  for  sales  throughout  the 
world. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 

Kenneth  M.  Ddbers'tein. 
Astistant  to  the  President 

U.S.  Senate.  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs. 

Wa^infflon,  D.C.  June  8,  1982. 
The  President. 
77ie  White  House, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  As  you  know.  I  am 
an  enthusiastic  supporter  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  It  Is  beneficial  for  American 
business,  for  American  labor,  for  our  bal- 
ance of  payments,  and  has  a  positive  real 
impact  on  the  Federal  budget.  My  duties  as 
Chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy  keep 
me  reasonably  well-informed  on  the  Bank's 
activities  and  the  nature  of  its  progi-ams.  I 
was.  therefore,  confused  by  the  response  on 
your  behalf  by  Kenneth  Duberstetn.  to  my 
letter  to  you  of  December  18, 1981.  His  reply 
demonstrated  not  only  a  misunderstanding 
of  the  Bank's  operations  and  iU  sUtutory 
mandate  but  also  clear  misinformation. 

Mr.  Dubersteln  refers  to  strong  Adminis- 
tration support  for  the  Bank  as  "an  impor- 
tant instrument  of  overall  U.S.  trade  policy" 
and  that  "pursuant  to  Its  legislative  man- 
date. Eximbank  will  continue  to  maintain 
an  aggressive  position  in  financing  U.S.  ex- 
ports." Yet.  it  is  precisely  that  strong  sup- 
port for  the  Bank  that  I  and  others  in  the 
Congress  are  trying  to  generate.  We  find 
that  support  woefully  lacking  when  in  the 
midst  of  an  export  credit  war  budget  recom- 
mendations come  to  the  Congress  that  if 
adopted  would  result  In  unilateral  disarma- 
ment That  support  also  appears  to  be  lack- 


ing when  high-ranking  officials  in  your  ad- 
ministration make  statements  about  the 
need  to  eliminate  the  Bank  and  its  export 
support  activities. 

Moreover,  far  from  continuing  an  aggres- 
sive position,  the  Issue  is  over  whether  and 
when  the  Bank  is  going  to  liefin  such  a 
policy.  Mr.  Dubersteln  admitted  that  four  of 
the  six  cases  that  I  submitted  to  you  as  ex- 
amples of  inadequate  support  from  tbe  Ex- 
imbank were  legitimate,  one  (the  Harris 
Corporation  case)  due  to  clearly  uncompeti- 
tive terms  and  three  (the  Croas  Company 
General  Electric-Brazil,  and  alronift  cases) 
due  to  insufficient  budget  authority  for  the 
Bank.  Of  the  two  remaining  cases,  the 
Boeing-Vertol  sale  finally  was  won  by  the 
U.S.,  but  only  after  Intenrive  prevure  from 
the  Congress  caused  the  Bank  to  revise  its 
policies  and  assume  the  aggreaalve  posture 
that  was  necessary  and  which  is  required  by 
law.  The  last  caae.  involving  Dre«er  Indus- 
tries. Mr.  Dubersteln  was  unable  to  com- 
ment on. 

The  instances  of  business  lost  due  to  an 
Eximbank  that  is  either  unwOUng  or  unable 
to  offer  competitive  finandng  for  U.8.  ex- 
ports are  too  numerous  to  relate  in  detail, 
but  apparently  more  examples  are  neces- 
sary to  establish  the  point. 

Last  year  Frederick  Electronics  lost  a  sale 
for  telex  switching  equipment  to  the  Philip- 
pines, valued  at  $2,300,000.  when  Swiss  com- 
petitors offered  official  financing  of  85  per- 
cent of  their  product  at  a  rate  of  9.S  percent 
interest  over  ten  years.  Eximbank's  idea  of 
an  aggressive  stance  was  to  modify  its  ini- 
tially uncompetitive  offer  of  8S  percent 
direct  credit  at  13  percent  to  an  offer  of  65 
percent  direct  credit  at  14  percent  interest 
for  five  years. 

Boeing,  whose  products  Involve  the  direct 
participation  of  three  thousand  subcontrac- 
tors, lost  a  sale  of  six  757  aircraft,  with  a 
total  value  of  $226,000,000.  to  French  com- 
petition when  the  Bank  indicated  that  it 
would  only  offer  to  finance  42.5  percent  of 
the  sale  at  12  percent  (plus  a  2  percent  up 
front  fee)  over  ten  years.  The  competition 
won  the  Jobs  for  their  own  company  by  of- 
fering to  finance  80  percent  of  the  sale  at 
9.25  t>ercent  interest. 

In  another  case  last  year  Boeing  lost  a 
sale  of  two  new  generation  aircraft  to  Ja- 
maica when  the  French  and  friends  offered 
attractive  financing  for  their  Airbus. 
Boeing's  request  for  competitive  financing  is 
still  pending  in  the  Eximbank.  which  appar- 
ently has  not  yet  caught  the  spirit  of  the 
Caribbean  Basin  Initiative,  nor  how  such 
support  also  supports  American  Industry. 
That  sale  was  worth  $137,000,000. 

Combustion  Engineering  lost  a  Mexican 
deal  worth  IIU.077.000  because  of  uncom- 
petitive financing.  The  Japanese  are  now 
building  the  foaU  power  plant  because  they 
did  not  follow  Eximbank's  pricing  leader- 
ship and  offered  100  percent  financing  at 
8.5  percent  Interect  for  13  yeara.  I  wonder 
how  the  thousands  of  Americans  who  might 
otherwise  have  had  a  Job  from  the  sale 
would  evaluate  bow  Important  and  effecUve 
a  tool  for  X3A  trade  policy  the  administra- 
tion views  tbe  Cxirabank.  eonaldering  that 
the  Bank  sought  to  defend  American  com- 
merce with  an  offer  to  support  only  43.5 
percent  of  tbe  sale  at  13  percent  (plus  a  3 
percent  up  front  fee)? 

Dresser  Industries  decided  to  fiU  a  $13 
million  order  through  iU  subsidiary  in 
France  because  Eximbank  was  unable  or  un- 
willing to  offer  competitive  financing. 
Rather  than  exporting  a  drilling  rig.  this  ag- 
gressive policy  of  tbe  Eximbank  helped  to 
export  American  Jobs. 


Dresser  lost  another  sale  of  $14  million 
worth  of  motorgraders.  Dreaser  was  unable 
to  obtain  Eximbank  support,  and  the  com- 
mercial credit  tenns  were  neariy  double  tbe 
9V,  percent  rate  available  to  tbe  Japanese 
exporters. 

There  are  many  more  examples  to  cite, 
but  the  point  is  that  the  Bank,  for  aU  of  IU 
claims,  has  yet  to  begin  to  support  aggres- 
sively UJS.  exports.  Further,  tbe  record  of 
the  Administration  with  regard  to  tbe  Bank 
has  t)een  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  your 
Intentions,  as  indicated  by  Mr.  Dubersteln's 
letter,  would  appear  to  be.  Without  ade- 
quate program  authority  (which  does  not 
require  a  nickel  of  appropriation)  Eximbank 
will  not  be  able  to  do  Its  Job.  and  export  re- 
lated industriea— which  include  our  aero- 
space, electronics,  machine-tool,  and  other 
key  security-related  industries— will  suffer. 
we  will  lose  more  Jobs,  and  America's  share 
of  world  trade  will  continue  to  erode. 

This  is  particularly  distressing,  consider- 
ing that  our  export  sector  could  be  one  of 
the  most  powerful  vehicles  for  Job  creation 
in  our  economy.  Between  the  years  1077  and 
1980  Jobs  related  to  the  export  of  manufac- 
tured products  from  the  U.8.  rose  by  47  per- 
cent, for  a  total  of  1.5  million  new  Joba.  This 
figure  accounted  for  nearly  30  percent  of 
the  total  Increase  in  Jobs  for  the  entire 
economy  during  that  period  of  time.  At  the 
end  of  that  period  one  out  of  every  seven 
workers  In  America,  engaged  in  manufactur- 
ing, produced  goods  for  export.  In  1977  that 
ratio  was  one  out  of  every  ten. 

In  my  own  state  of  Pennsylvania  59  per- 
cent of  the  net  growth  fn  private  sector  jobs 
was  export-related.  That  figure  was  85  per- 
cent for  New  York  and  33  percent  for  Con- 
necticut, all  of  which  are  sutes  that  have 
otherwise  been  suffering  economically. 

I  renew  my  plea  to  you  to  reconsider  your 
Administration's  policies  toward  the  Exim- 
bank. I  pledge  my  continued  efforts  to 
ensure  that.  American  exporters  receive  the 
help  that  they  need  against  the  cutthroat 
practices  of  our  trade  competitors. 

These  are  the  concerns  that  I  and  my  col- 
leagues hope  to  address  by  the  introduction 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Restructuring 
Act.  I  have  sought  an  awareness  of  the  vital 
role  that  Eximbank  must  play,  in  defending 
U.S.  exporters  and  American  Jobs,  on  the 
part  of  the  nominees  to  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Directors.  Until  I  am  convinced  that  these 
nominees  are  willing,  and  will  be  allowed,  to 
pursue  the  Bank's  statutory  mandate  to  ag- 
gressively defend  American  exports  and 
offer  truly  competitive  financing.  It  will  be 
difficult  for  me  to  support  their  confirma- 
tion by  the  Senate. 

I  do  appreciate  Mr.  Dubersteln's  detailed 
response,  even  though  I  am  dlssappointed 
by  Its  contents.  As  my  earlier  correspond- 
ence on  this  issue  should  have  made  clear  I 
am  firm  in  my  intent  that  the  issues  associ- 
ated with  the  Eximbank  should  be  properly 
addressed.  I  plan  to  again  raise  these  issues 
with  the  Administration  during  the  course 
of  comprehensive  hearings  that  I  am  plan- 
ning to  hold  this  summer  in  the  Interna- 
tional Finance  and  Monetary  Policy  Sub- 
committee on  the  purpose  and  policies  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

I  look  forward  to  your  Administration's 
support  on  this  issue  so  vital  to  our  econom- 
ic well-being. 
Sincerely, 

John  Heinz.* 
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THE  FUTURE  OP  TELECOMMUNI- 
CATIONS IN  AMERICA 

•  Mr.  ABDNOR.  Mr.  President, 
during  my  lifetime  I  have  witnessed 
the  expansion  of  an  industry  which 
has  transformed  the  way  our  Nation 
works  and  plays.  The  invention  of  the 
telephone  has  dramatically  altered  the 
lives  of  Americans.  Even  more  than 
the  automobile,  the  telephone  has 
brought  people  together,  virtually 
eliminating  geographic  distances  and 
the  time  it  takes'  for  a  two-way  com- 
munication. 

This  past  century  has  seen  the  tele- 
phone change  from  an  extravagant 
novelty  for  the  affluent  to  a  common- 
place convenience  indeed,  a  necessity, 
for  almost  all  households  in  the 
United  States.  As  the  telephone  indus- 
try emerged  and  its  potential  was  rec- 
ognized, the  Congress  prevailed  upon 
the  "American  way"  and  deemed  it  in 
the  best  interest  of  the  country  to  pro- 
vide universal  basic  service  at  reasona- 
ble costs  to  all  who  wish  to  subscribe. 
To  achieve  that  goal  the  Congress  also 
saw  fit  to  provide  incentives  for  get- 
ting phone  service  into  rural  and 
remote  areas.  Through  the  Rural 
Telephone  Administration's  action, 
major  portions  of  the  country  were  in- 
cluded in  the  national  telephone  net- 
work. 

As  illustrious  as  the  telecommunica- 
tions industry's  history  is.  it  is  appar- 
ent that  we  have  only  scratched  the 
surface  of  what  lies  ahead  in  the  field 
of  providing  information  from  one 
source  to  another.  The  advent  of  high 
technology  has  and  will  alter  not  only 
the  method  of  communication  but  also 
the  form.  Traditional  obstacles  to  ob- 
taining and  transmitting  information 
will  be  removed.  A  new  wave  of  pro- 
ductivity growth  will  result,  giving  a 
continued  boost  to  our  economy  and  to 
the  standard  of  living  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

The  Congress  continues  to  deliber- 
ate the  issues  of  a  changing  telecom- 
munications industry.  Although  I  was 
not  directly  involved  with  the  legisla- 
tive efforts  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, I  supported  their  efforts  which  re- 
sulted in  the  overwhelming  approval 
of  S.  898  in  the  Senate.  However.  I  am 
deeply  concerned  with  how  Americans 
are  going  to  be  affected  by  the  climate 
facing  the  telecommimications  indus- 
try. I  am  concerned  with  the  legisla- 
tive efforts  currently  underway  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  These  ef- 
forts challenge  the  deliberated  work  of 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  divest 
A.T.  &  T.  of  its  local  phone  service 
companies.  It  is  prudent  to  question 
whether  the  H.R.  5158  approach 
indeed  serves  the  best  interest  of  the 
American  public  and  if  it  truly  pro- 
tects the  consumer  who  relies  on  the 
availability  of  this  vital  service.  I  ques- 
tion the  wisdom  of  these  efforts. 

America  has  the  best  telephone  com- 
munications system  in  the  world.  Our 


technblogy  is  being  exported  in  all  di- 
rections. When  it  is  not  purchased,  it 
is  instated.  We  must  take  steps  to 
insurf  that  our  network  remains  top- 
notcli  We  must  give  the  industry  the 
flexibility  it  needs  to  usher  in  a  new 
era  of  communication  and  information 
transfer.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  ca- 
pable employees  have  their  future 
jeopardized  by  the  yoke  of  govern- 
ment intervention  in  the  market.  Mil- 
lions of  telephone  users  stand  to  for- 
feit tremendous  gains  in  services  made 
availujle. 

Thii  is  not  the  time  to  impede  the 
innovative.  This  is  not  the  time  to  im- 
plement restraints  on  this  highly  pro- 
duct! v|e  and  beneficial  industry.  Per- 


haps 


Ke  all  should  remember  the  old 


yet  ti|neless  advice,  "if  it  works,  don't 
fix  it. 


AMERICAN  SERVICE  INDUSTRIES 
AND  THE  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.'  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  1233,  the  Service  In- 
dustries Development  Act,  I  was  very 
pleased  to  see  an  article  entitled  "The 
Service  Sector"  In  a  recent  issue  of  the 
Congressional  Research  Service 
Review.  I  shall  ask  that  this  article  be 
included  in  the  Record  immediately 
after  fiy  remarks. 

As  c  tiairman  of  the  Senate  Business. 
Trade  and  Tourism  Subcommittee.  I 
stronily  support  the  growth  and  de- 
velop] lent  of  services  industries. 
These  businesses  are  diverse  in  nature 
and  si  se.  many  of  them  small  business- 
es nu,  by  families  in  rural  communi- 
ties. 'Tourism,  communications,  trans- 
portation, banking,  insurance,  and 
education  are  all  included  in  this  defi- 
nition^ 

Thii  same  diversity  may  be  the 
cause  [for  the  lack  of  public  recogni- 
tion paid  to  an  increasingly  important 
part  of  our  national  economy  and 
international  balance  of  trade.  As  the 
article  notes,  defining  "services  sector" 
is  difficult:  hence,  statistics  which  doc- 
ument its  economic  impact  are  also 
difficult  to  collect  and  use  as  the  basis 
for  pvblic  policy  decisions.  I  believe 
that  $.  1233  is  a  good  first  step  to  cor- 
rect tbis  deficiency.  S.  1233  directs  the 
Commerce  Department  to  develop  a 
Federal  service  Industries  policy  for 
purposes  of  domestic  development  and 
intenvitional  trade  negotiations.  The 
Senate  recently  passed  S.  1233  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  House  will 
act  quickly  on  this  measure. 

Two  statistics  which  are  available 
shoul#  be  emphasized.  First  of  all. 
services  surpassed  goods  production 
for  tie  first  time  in  1975  and  has 
steadfly  increased  its  percentage  of  the 
gross  national  product  since  then.  Ob- 
viousur.  this  is  a  significant  change  in 
the  American  economy  which  Con- 
gress land  the  administration  should 
seriously  consider  as  economic  and 
interqational  trade  policies  are  devel- 
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oped.  Se<:ond.  the  article  notes  that 
emplojrmiint  in  the  services  sector  is 
less  susceptible  to  economic  fluctua- 
tions. During  periods  of  recession, 
businesse  t  in  the  service  industries  arc 
better  able  to  maintain  emplojrment 
levels  and.  in  some  cases,  increase 
these  lev«  Is.  For  instance,  in  1980.  the 
travel  and  tourism  industry  provided 
nearly  one-third  of  all  new  jobs.  As 
Congress  looks  for  ways  to  bolster  em- 
ployment^ this  aspect  of  the  services 
industries  should  be  kept  in  mind. 

The  U.S.  economy  has  much  to  gain 
by  a  strengthened  services  sector. 
Small  buBinesses  across  the  country 
benefit  from  Government  policy 
which  encourages  services  growth.  I 
ask  the  administration  and  Congress 
to  continue  its  efforts  on  this  issue. 

The  article  follows: 

The  SmvicK  Sbctor 
(By  Julius  W.  Allen) 

One  of  the  great  myths  of  the  structure  of 
the  American  economy  today  is  that  the 
productive  output  of  America  Is  primarily 
one  of  the  outpourinc  of  steel,  automobiles, 
oU.  wheat.|and  all  the  other  goods  that  we 
as  a  Natioa  produce  and  market  each  year. 
Ignored  or  forgotten  is  the  fact  that  over 
half  of' the  employment  and  income  of  the 
Nation  is  directly  attribuUble  to  services. 
Services  include  such  personal  service,  as 
beauty  and  barber  shops,  lodging  and  eating 
places,  entertainment,  and  repair  services: 
such  busing  services  as  banking,  insurance, 
accounting  advertising,  and  legal  services: 
such  distriputive  services  as  transportation, 
commimic^ion  and  wholesale  and  retail 
trade:  and  such  social  services  as  education, 
health  care,  welfare,  and  Oovemment. 

Two  segments  of  the  service  sector  that 
often  escade  notice  are  the  services  in  inter- 
national commerce  and  in  the  so-called  un- 
derground jeconomy.  Few  think  of  services 
in  connection  with  International  trade,  but 
in  fact  they  are  becoming  a  major  compo- 
nent of  our  commerce  with  other  nations. 
Services  ttikt  enter  significantly  In  interna- 
tional trade  include  travel  and  tourism, 
transportation  of  persons  and  goods,  insur- 
ance, banUng,  and  other  financial  services, 
film  rentals,  management  fees,  and  copy- 
right and  patent  royalties.  In  some  sUtisti- 
cal  accounts  and  analyses,  services  also  in- 
clude foreign  investments. 

The  un<ferground  economy  consists  pri- 
marily of  various  services  done  for  barter  or 
without  the  reporting  of  income,  frequently 
to  evade  pwrment  of  income  taxes,  as  well  as 
such  lllegaf  activities  as  gambling,  prostitu- 
tion, and  trafficking  in  drugs.  Several  ex- 
perts estimate  the  size  of  the  underground 
economy  at  over  $100  billion  annually.' 

^Hx  CONCEPT  OP  sravicxs 

Although  the  distinction  between  goods 
and  services  might  at  first  glance  appear  ob- 
vious, there  are  definition  and  statistical 
problems  that  must  be  recognized.  Some  ex- 
perts, for  example,  consider  transportation, 
communications,  and  utilities  as  parts  of  the 
service  secior,  while  others  consider  them 
part  of  tlte  goods  sector.  Further,  most 
firms  in  goods  producing  industries  have 
some  employees  engaged  primarily  in  pro- 
viding   services:    whereas,    although    to   a 
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lesser  extent,  service  industries  also  often 
provide  goods. 

The  automobile  manufacturing  industry 
hires  salesmen,  designers,  advertising  and 
accounting  personnel,  for  example.  Restau- 
rants supply  food  as  well  as  service.  Most 
repair  shops  will  provide  both  goods  and 
services. 

In  view  of  the  wide  range  of  activities  that 
are  included  in  the  service  sector,  however 
defined,  generalized  conclusions  must  be 
drawn  with  caution.  Services  include  some 
with  exceptionally  high  productivity  and 
others  with  very  low  productivity  or  produc- 
tivity which  is  difficult  to  measure.  Some 
services,  especially  business  services,  are 
growing  fast  while  others  are  shrinking  or 
disappearing.  A  majority  of  service  occupa- 
tions are  relatively  poorly  paid,  but  others 
are  among  the  highest  paid  In  the  Nation. 

Many  individuals  have  a  choice  of  wheth- 
er to  purchase  a  good  or  a  service  to  meet 
the  same,  or  similar,  needs.  One  can  pur- 
chase an  automobile  or  use  the  services  of 
transportation  companies,  from  airlines  to 
taxies.  The  recreation  provided  by  a  pur- 
chased television  set  may  be  equivalent  to 
that  provided  by  seats  in  a  theater  or  sports 
arena.  Although  increasing  incomes  general- 
ly lead  to  Increases  in  the  purchase  of  serv- 
ices, in  many  instances  the  trend  is  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

Domestic  service  has  greatly  shrunk, 
largely  as  a  result  of  the  availability  of  rea- 
sonably priced  washing  machines,  refrigera- 
tors and  vacuum  cleaners.  Safety  and  elec- 
tric razors  have  made  shaves  by  a  barber  a 
rarity.  The  high  cost  of  many  repair  services 
has  spawned  a  host  of  "do-it-yourself"  prod- 
ucts. 

One  important  distinction  between  goods 
and  services  is  worth  noting  in  particular. 
That  is  the  fact  that  services  cannot  be 
stockpiled  for  later  consumption  as  goods 
can.  As  Stanley  Hollander  recently  ob- 
served: 

"The  one  thing  that  tends  to  be  true  of  all 
services  is  their  perishability.  An  unoccu- 
pied seat  during  off-peak  hours  in  an  air- 
liner, a  barber  shop,  a  college  classroom,  or 
a  service  restaurant  cannot  be  stored  to  help 
handle  a  subsequent  peak  demand.  Conse- 
quently, service  industry  managers  often 
must  exert  considerable  effort  to  modify 
supply  or  demand  patterns."  * 

Another  characteristic  of  the  service 
sector  worth  noting  is  that  employment  In 
the  service  sector  is,  in  general,  much  less 
sensitive  to  business  fluctuations  than  em- 
ployment in  the  goods  sector,  notably  in  du- 
rable goods.*  The  current  recession,  for  ex- 
ample, finds  severe  levels  of  unemployment 
in  automobiles,  steel,  and  construction,  but 
relatively  small  Increases  of  unemployment 
in  almost  all  services. 

GROWTH  or  THE  SERVICE  SBCTOR 

Regardless  of  definition,  services  have 
clearly  been  growing  as  a  factor  in  the 
American  economy,  as  the  two  accompany- 
ing charts  demonstrate.  Chart  1  shows  the 
shift  in  percentage  of  civilian  employment 
in  the  United  States  among  agriculture,  in- 
dustry (mining,  construction,  manufactur- 
ing, transportation,  communications,  and 
utilities),  and  services  (wholesale  and  retail 
trade,  finance.  Insurance,  real  estate,  other 
services,  and  public  administration)  from 
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1870  to  1980.  In  1870.  acriculture  was  re- 
sponsible for  nearly  half  of  all  total  employ- 
ment; by  1980  Its  share  had  dwindled  to  3 
percent.  During  the  same  period  services 
grew  from  26  percent  of  all  civilian  employ- 
ment in  1870,  to  61  percent  in  1980. 

Chart  2  shows  the  trend  in  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  three  components,  services, 
goods,  and  structures  to  the  gross  national 
product,  as  measured  by  the  X3S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  from  1930  to  1980. 
Using  the  categorizations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  it  can  be  seen  that  serv- 
ices surpassed  goods  as  a  contributor  to  the 
GNP  in  197S  and  have  slowly  been  Increas- 
ing the  gap  since  that  time. 

There  are  many  reasons  for  the  growth  of 
employment  and  output  in  the  service 
sector.  Higher  incomes  make  possible  a 
larger  proportion  of  consumer  expenditures 
on  goods  and  services  beyond  the  basic 
need;i  of  food,  clothing  and  shelter.  Much  of 
this  income  is  spent  on  such  services  as  med- 
ical care,  travel,  recreation,  and  education. 
The  technological  revolution  in  electronics 
and  computers  has  given  rise  to  a  wealth  of 
business  services  that  did  not  exist  a  few 
decades  ago.  The  growing  complexity  of 
business  has  also  expanded  the  need  for  spe- 
cialized services  in  such  fields  as  accounting, 
advertising,  marketing,  and  personnel  man- 
agement. 

Increases  in  crime  have  led  to  greater  out- 
lays for  public  police  protection  as  well  as 
private  security  guards.  Medical  care, 
thanks  in  considerable  measure  to  such  gov- 
ernment programs  as  medicare  and  medic- 
aid, has  been  expanded  to  cover  broader  seg- 
ments of  the  population  and  has  increased 
the  extent  of  medical  treatment  for  many 
more. 

There  has  been  a  broad  increase  in  public 
employment,  due  in  part  to  growing  social 
insurance  and  welfare  programs,  increasing 
levels  of  educational  achievement,  and  more 
emphasis  on  research  and  development.  The 
largest  increases  in  public  expenditures 
have  occurred  at  the  State  and  local  levels. 

Further,  at  the  same  time  that  the 
demand  for  the  various  services  just  men- 
tioned was  rising,  there  was  also  a  surge  in 
employment  of  women.  And  women  have 
tended  to  concentrate  In  the  service  sector. 
This  major  influx  of  women  into  the  labor 
foree  was  a  result  of  the  pressures  for  more 
family  income  as  a  result  of  Inflation,  and  of 
more  leisure  time. 

There  are  considerable  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  the  desirability  of  this  shift  to 
services  over  the  years.  Some  view  It  as  an 
entirely  legitimate  expression  of  changes  in 
consumer  preferences  and  that  the  accept- 
ance of  this  change  does  not  require  either 
encouragement  or  concern. 

Others  believe  that  the  shift  is  of  such  a 
beneficial  nature  that  a  shift  in  production 
towards  greater  reliance  on  services  should 
be  actively  encouraged. 

Still  others  see  the  trend  towards  more 
services  in  a  negative  way  since  the  evidence 
suggests  to  them  that  services  on  the  aver- 
age have  lower  rates  of  productivity  in- 
crease than  goods  industries  and.  in  part  as 
a  corollary,  they  tend  to  rise  in  prices  more 
than  goods. 

In  any  case,  as  sUted  earlier  In  this  arti- 
cle, because  the  service  sector  includes  such 
a  vast  spectrum  of  activities,  conclusions 
about  the  sector  as  a  whole  may  be  viewed 
with  some  skepticism.  Trends  of  some  serv- 
ices will  certainly  not  be  applicable  to 
others.  It  Is  also  true  that  many,  but  by  no 
means  all,  service  sector  componenu  pre- 
sent serious  measurement  problems,  notably 
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in  the 
tivlty. 

PROOUCTnOTT  tit  THE  SERVICE  SBCTOR 

Measurement  of  productivity  has  been  dif- 
ficult In  many  industries,  but  particularly  so 
in  such  service  industries  as  education  and 
medicine  and  some  functions  of  Govern- 
ment. On  the  other  hand  in  such  businesses 
as  telephone  communications,  measurement 
of  productivity  has  been  as  successful  as  in 
any  part  of  the  goods  industries. 

Recognizing  the  limitations  of  the  data, 
those  who  have  studied  productivity  trends 
have  found  that,  where  it  has  been  meas- 
ured, productivity  growth  in  services  has 
tended  in  recent  decades  to  be  somewhat 
lower  than  in  goods-producing  industries, 
but  that  the  differential  has  been  shrinking. 
These  students  of  productivity  find  almost 
universally  that  the  shift  from  goods  to 
services  has  had  a  very  small  if  not  negligi- 
ble Impact  on  the  decline  in  productivity 
witnessed  in  the  United  States  in  the  past 
decade.* 

Part  of  the  reason  for  lower  productivity 
in  the  services  has  been  the  large  movement 
of  inexperienced  women  and  young  people 
into  the  labor  market  in  the  past  two  dec- 
ades, the  majority  of  whom  went  into  serv- 
ice industries.  As  these  persons  become 
more  experienced  and  as  the  number  of  new 
entrants  into  the  labor  force  declines,  there 
is  every  reason  to  expect  a  rise  In  productivi- 
ty. 

As  in  its  relationship  to  productivity,  the 
impact  of  services  on  inflation  is  somewhat 
uncertain,  due  in  part  to  the  broad  scope  of 
the  service  sector.  Some  services,  conspicu- 
ously medical  services,  have  increased  in 
price  dramatically,  but  othen.  such  as  some 
computer  and  communication  &?rviceB  have 
shown  little  increase  or  even  decreases  in 
their  charges.  In  the  aggregate  as  measured 
by  the  consumer  price  index,  retail  prices  of 
all  commodities  rose  by  lOtf  percent  in  the 
decade  from  1970  to  1980  while  those  of 
services  rose  by  122  percent. 

Energy  costs,  however,  increased  much 
more,  by  237  percent  in  the  same  decade. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  rate  of 
price  increase  in  services  is  likely  to  slacken, 
in  part  for  reasons  similar  to  the  expecta- 
tions that  productivity  in  services  will  in- 
crease. These  include,  new  management 
methods.  Increased  size  of  operations  in 
many  service  firms  making  poMible  greater 
economies  of  scale,  leas  goveminent  regula- 
tion, increasing  availability  of  technology 
appropriate  to  a  broad  range  of  service  In- 
dustries, and,  where  goods  are  substltutable 
for  services,  the  ability  of  consumers  to 
shift  to  goods  if  prices  of  services  become 
excessive. 

There  is  a  substantial  school  of  thought 
holding  that  U.S.  Industrial  policy  should  be 
geared  much  more  toward  the  support  of 
those  parts  of  the  service  sector  where 
growth  Is  moat  promising,  rather  than  on 
attempting  to  shore  up  those  goods  indus- 
tries in  which  the  United  States  is  increas- 
ingly at  a  comparative  economic  disadvan- 
tage. The  availability  of  a  highly  educated 
labor  force,  which  is  adept  or  can  be  trained 
to  manipulate  complex  automated  processes 
and  computerized  functions,  can  be  expect- 
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ed  to  lead  to  an  expaiiaion  of  output  in  in- 
dustiies  with  capital  intensive  automated 
processes  based  on  emerging  technologies.* 

rOUCT  IMPUCATIORS 

The  growing  size  and  importance  of  the 
service  sector  has  important  policy  implica- 
tions. A  recognition  of  this  importance  is  a 
prerequisite  of  intelligent  planning  in  this 
area.  Education.  Itself  a  major  service  Indus- 
try, is  etiential  for  increasing  the  skills  of 
Individuals  tai  an  age  of  new  computer  and 
communications  technology  that  has  been 
variously  called  a  post-Industrial,  informa- 
tion, or  knowledge  revolution.  Research  and 
development  need  to  be  encouraged.  The 
demand  for  improved' and  more  widespread 
medical  services  is  not  likely  to  abate,  al- 
though more  coat  effective  ways  of  provid- 
ing medical  care  are  sure  to  be  sought. 

Oovemment.  as  just  noted,  has  a  major 
positive  function  in  relation  to  the  service 
sector.  Its  policymakers  must  also  be  cogni- 
sant of  negative  impacts  which  Oovemment 
can  have  on  the  service  sector  in  terms  of 
overregulatlon.  or  excessively  costly,  or  inef- 
ficient regulation,  delays,  red  tape,  and  bur- 
densome paperwork. 

Some  Oovemment  regulation  has  also 
served  to  protect  certain  industries  from  the 
prod  of  more  open  competition.  Finally,  the 
Oovemment  can  do  a  great  deal  to  improve 
its  own  productivity.  Although  with  the  use 
of  more  capital  equipment  and  new  materi- 
als and  methods.  Oovemment  at  all  levels 
has  substantially  raised  its  productivity,  it 
still  has  tended  to  lag  behind  private  enter- 
prise. This  lag  can  be  shortened. 

Policymakers  concerned  with  the  Nation's 
lagging  rate  of  productivity  growth  might 
well  note  (1)  that  in  the  long  run.  productiv- 
ity growth  depends  primarily  on  the  scien- 
tific, technological,  and  managerial  ad- 
vances that  result  from  skills  derived  from 
Improving  educational  resources;  and,  (2) 
that  in  the  shorter  nm,  the  service  sector, 
especially  business  services,  may  well  be  In 
the  forefront  of  productivity  gains  for  our 
country. 

In  a  more  general  sense,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's monetary,  fiscal,  foreign  trade, 
and  regulatory  policies  of  course  directly 
affect  the  Nation's  levels  of  employment 
and  output.  As  we  have  seen,  this  employ- 
ment and  output  are  Increasingly  attributa- 
ble to  the  service  sector. 

It  is  the  service  industries,  notably  in  the 
computer  and  related  business  services,  that 
are  likely  to  be  responsible  for  the  major 
thrust  of  economic  growth  in  the  decades 
ahead.  A  sound  public  policy  will  need  to 
recognise  the  magnitude  and  diversity  of 
the  servioe  sector,  if  the  sector  which  has 
become  the  dominant  part  of  our  economy, 
even  though  It  remains  less  tangible  and 
vlalble  than  the  gootte  sector. 

The  service  sector  is  a  giant  coming  out  of 
hiding. 
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"FEEDINO  AT  THE  PUBLIC 
TROUGH" 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues the  following  paper  which  was 
presented  recently  at  the  American 
Association  of  State  Colleges  and  Uni- 
versities by  Dr.  James  L.  Chapman. 
Dr.  Chapman  is  president  of  West  Lib- 


•See,  for  esampte:  Drucker.  Peter  P.  The  Next 
Amerkmn  Work  Foiee:  Deraotraphles  and  VJB.  Eco- 
nomie  Policy,  ■coooiiile  DcrelopinHit  Oomiacntary. 
V.  B .  Oct.  1981.  p.  3-10. 


erty  Siate  College.  He  is  a  man  of 
great  insight  and  wisdom  and  his  ob- 
servatians  regarding  the  long  range  in- 
terest 9f  higher  education,  in  general 
and  the  unique  contributions  of  inde- 
pendent colleges  and  imiversities  are 
well  worth  careful  study  and  consider- 
ation. I 

I  as4  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
RECORn. 

The  4rticle  follows: 

FKKDUfG'AT  THX  POBUC  TROUOR— TBS  AuTOR- 

OMY  l^T  iNDsmiDsirr  COLUOB  Earooss 
Is  NEoaTD  Wrxr  Much  or  TRna  Subsist- 
EHCK  cbuxs  From  thi  Oovnjnairr 
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K-range  interest  of  higher  educa- 
even  more  the  public  interest,  de- 

tiat  the  contribution  of  the  inde- 
{colleges  and  universities  to  the  de- 

iit  and  progress  of  our  coimtry  be 
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The  i])dependent  system  has  been,  of  sig- 
nificant Importance  In  the  history  of  higher 
education  in  America,  particularly  as  a 
source  dr  Innovation.  It  has  led  the  way  in 
experlmfntation  and  curriculum  develop- 
ment ini  undergraduate  education.  The  ini- 
tial impetus  toward  graduate  education  and 
research!  ■t*"'™^  from  independent  col- 
leges and  universities.  Without  them,  our 
nation  would  not  have  the  diversity  neces- 
sary to  maintain  the  pluralism  that  contrib- 
utes to  i  varied  and  healthy  climate  in  edu- 
cation.  I 

Howevier.  maintaining  this  traditional  con- 
cept of  I  higher  education  in  the  face  of 
mountink  financial  and  enrollment  prob- 
lems wljl  require  solutions  that  are  not 
based  oii  state  or  federal  public  support.  Al- 
though ■Itimately  manifest  in  the  economic 
arena,  (he  problems  facing  independent 
higher  education  today  come  not  from  com- 
petition iby  the  public  sector  but  from  the 
independents'  own  lack  of  a  distinctive  pur- 
pose aifl  a  well-defined  justification  for 
their  existence. 

A  clo*  look  at  the  national  scene  will 
reveal  that  the  great  expansion  of  public 
higher  education  In  the  past  two  decades 
has  beea  mainly  in  those  areas  where  pri- 
vate colKges  were  either  reluctant  or  ill  pre- 
pared t«  offer  services.  This  is  especiaUy 
true  in  the  case  of  the  two-year  programs 
and  vocational  training  offered  at  the  post- 
secondaty  level  by  community  colleges.  The 
purpose Jof  both  sUte  and  federal  policy  in 
this  regard  has  been  to  expand  the  opportu- 
nities for  more  Americans,  young  and  old.  to 
participate  In  postMcondary  education. 

This  las  involved  provision  for  institu- 
tions within  commuting  distance  for  stu- 
dents who  cannot  afford  to  live  away  from 
home,  as  well  as  opportunities  for  studente 
who  do  not  immediately  qualify  for  admis- 
sion to  many  four-year  colleges.  The  com- 
munity college  has  also  provided  quality 
education  and  training  for  those  who 
cannot  <  r  do  not  choose  to  attend  independ- 
ent Instl  (utlons. 

There  ore.  quality  education  and  innova- 
tion of  I  elivery  systems  are  no  longer  limit- 
ed to  tt  e  IndepeiMlent  sector.  If  this  is  the 
case,  th  in  what  precisely  is  the  purpose  of 
indepen  lent  higher  education?  This  may  be 
the  key  to  the  problems  facing  such  institu- 
tions, u  well  as  the  focus  for  future  plan- 
ning an  development. 

A  maj  >r  strength  of  independent  colleges 
in  Amei  ean  higher  education  is  based  upon 
the  bell  if  that  they  contribute  to  the  plu- 
ralism t  lat  makes  for  a  healthy  climate  in 
educatiiBi.  Oiven  their  independence  from 
government  control,  such  colleges  are  free 


to  appeal  to  a  particular  constituency  in  an 
individual  and  unique  manner.  Whether 
they  emphasize  religious  values,  provide 
special  programs,  or  serve  a  particular  race 
or  sex.  they  offer  to  their  constituencies 
educational  opportunities  that  public  col- 
leges do  notl  provide.  They  appeal  to  a  spe- 
cial clientele!  "^  many  are  or  have  been  af- 
filiated withneligious  organisations.  Clearly, 
to  perform  |  their  unique  functions  they 
must  be  kebt  Independent  of  the  public 
sector.  Their  independence  Is  a  necessary 
condition  fer  the  preservation  of  their 
birthright,  gnd  erosion  of  that  independ- 
ence would  ^riously  threaten  their  unique 
functions. 

How  is  it 
leges  expect  | 
sistance 
birthright? 
sidy  is  that  i^ 
tached.  and 
ever  should  I 
emment 
must  be  fa 

The  dllemina  is  simply  this:  If  the  inde- 
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en  that  the  independent  col- 
I  receive  direct  govenunent  as- 
not  endanger  their  cherished 
tie  history  of  government  sub- 

.  Is  not  given  without  strings  at- 
indeed.  it  is  doubtful  that  it 
e.  This  is  no  mere  bogy  of  gov- 

trol.  It  is  a  real  dilemma  that 


pendent  coi 
difflculUes 
then  it  well 
the 
were  oi 


:es  are  experiencing  financial 
to  decreasing  enrollments, 
be  they  no  longer  appeal  to 
constituencies  for  whom  they 
founded.  If  this  is  the  case, 
then  the  very  uniqueness  that  justifies  their 
existence  turns  out  to  be  unworthy  of  pres- 
ervation thitough  either  private  or  public 
meana.  Vaay  of  out  Independent  colleges 
should  undei  take  critical  self -study  to  deter- 
mine '-f  this  1 1  not.  In  fact,  their  situation. 

On  the  ott  er  hand,  if  there  are  independ- 
ent colleges  Lhat  have  not  become  superflu- 
ous anachronisms  In  our  changing  society, 
and  they  an  still  performing  a  desired  edu- 
cational furctlon.  then  they  should  very 
much  fear  tl  le  loss  of  their  Independence  as 
they  become  more  nearly  semipublic  institu- 
tions. People  in  the  independent  sector, 
however,  stite  they  have  few  fears  in  this 
area  since  tti  ey  feel  it  is  a  "straw  man"  argu- 
ment perpetuated  by  people  in  the  public 
sector. 

I  agree  tti  at  independent  institutions  of 
higher  education  serve  a  public  purpose. 
This  is  a  mission,  however,  that  such  insti- 
tutions have  chosen  for  themselves,  and  is 
not  one  that  has  been  forced  upon  them  by 
state  or  federal  legislatures.  The  argument 
is  often  given  by  people  in  the  independent 
sector  that  bie  public  demands  that  they 
perform  certain  educational  functions.  This 
appears  to  bf  nothing  more  than  "old  whine 
in  new  bott 

There  is  a|  significant  legal  difference  be- 
tween the  tstahllshment  and  support  of 
public  and  I  Independent  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  our  country. 

Public  colleges  and  imiversities  are  estab- 
lished either  by  means  of  specific  institu- 
tions' being)  called  for  as  constitutional 
bodies  or  ai  a  creation  of  the  legislature 
under  a  giv^  state  code.  The  end  result  is 
that  public  I  colleges  and  universities  are 
legal  creatlotis  and  possessions  of  particular 
state  government  and  their  missions  and  op- 
erations arebontrolled  by  repreaentetlves of 
the  public.  Most  of  the  funds  in  support  of 
such  insUtuiions  are  allocated  to  them  by  a 
state  legialaiure  as  a  result  of  their  being  a 
legal  entity  *f  the  state  government. 

The  parmllel  situation  in  the  private  sector 
is  that  Independent  colleges  and  imiversities 
are  establlslied  by  a  body  external  to  the 
state  goveniuKe  structure.  They  are  char- 
tered as  nonprofit,  nonstock  corporations  to 
provide  certain  educational  services  by  an 
appropriate  {sUte  agency  or  official,  which 


gives  them  legal  consent  and  permission  to 
operate.  The  possession  as  well  as  the  mis- 
sion and  control  of  independent  institutions 
resides  with  an  independent  governing  body 
of  private  citizens. 

Irrespective  of  how  the  argument  is  stated 
or  attempts  made  to  disguise  it.  the  end 
result  is  that  the  independent  sector  wants 
to  feed  at  the  public  trough  for  firumcial 
support.  It  is  stated,  however,  there  is  a  vast 
difference  between  public  accountability,  as 
a  result  of  public  financing,  and  public  con- 
trol. The  receipt  of  some  public  funds  by  in- 
dependent colleges  and  universities  does  not 
contaminate  their  independent  governance 
or  institutional  autonomy.  In  support  of 
this  point,  a  president  of  an  Ivy  League  uni- 
versity stated,  "We  do  not  want  the  entire 
overcoat  of  public  financial  support,  only 
the  buttons  for  the  coat." 

The  answer  to  such  an  analogy  is  a  simple 
one.  A  person  who  is  freezing  to  death, 
whether  gradually  or  suddenly,  does  not 
desire  only  buttons,  but  as  much  clothing  as 
possible  to  prevent  death  from  occurring. 

In  the  report  "Public  Policy  in  Private 
Education,"  edited  by  David  W.  Breneman 
and  Chester  E.  Finn,  Jr.,  The  Brookings  In- 
stitution, Washington,  D.C..  1978,  It  is  esti- 
mated that  "public  implicit  and  explicit  sup- 
port of  private  higher  education  in  1973-74 
was  worth  at  least  $3.4-bUIion  a  year.  This  is 
equivalent  to  45  per  cent  of  all  the  educa- 
tional general  operating  revenues  for  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities  in  1973-74."  It 
is  apparent  that  we  are  no  longer  talking 
about  some  support,  but  a  significant 
amount  of  public  money  going  to  the  pri- 
vate sector.  The  recent  trend  is  in  the  direc- 
tion of  greater  government  subsidy  of  inde- 
pendent higher  education. 

Let's  return  to  the  coat  analogy  for  a 
moment.  It  seems  to  some  observers  that 
people  in  independent  higher  education 
have  abandoned  the  request  for  buttons  and 
now  "buttonhole"  state  and  federal  legisla- 
tors, demanding  that  a  portion  of  the  public 
funds  appropriated  to  higher  education  be 
placed  at  their  disposal. 

People  in  the  independent  sector  of 
higher  education  make  a  legitimate  point, 
since  there  are  those  who  want  colleges 
with  a  tradition  of  serving  a  particular  con- 
stituency. They  add  that  one  primary 
reason  for  interest  in  independent  higher 
education  is  that  public  higher  education 
could  not  meet  the  demand  without  expan- 
sion or  radical  change. 

While  such  a  claim  for  independent 
higher  education  is  a  valid  one  if  we  are  to 
maintain  a  pluralistic  system  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  our  country,  unfortunately  the  ho- 
mogenization  of  higher  education  continues 
to  the  extent  that  there  appears  to  be  little 
difference  between  the  curricular  offerings 
and  campus  atmosphere  of  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions.  The  very  diversity  and  au- 
tonomy that  independent  colleges  espouse 
as  their  points  of  strength  are  negated  when 
they  obtain  their  subsistence  from  the 
public  trough.  When  this  occurs,  it  appears 
only  logical  that  the  outcome  of  education 
at  the  two  sectors  will  be  the  same.  All  of 
higher  education  will  be  the  lesser  for  not 
having  maintained  the  pluralism  that  has 
been  a  point  of  strength  for  American 
higher  education.* 


NEW  YORK  TIMES  REJECTS  B- 
IB  AS  TOO  COSTLY  AND  MILI- 
TARY UNNECESSARY:  URGES 
STEALTH  ACCELERATION 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  I  inserted  into  the  Rbcoro  a 
statement  about  the  great  differences 
between  the  administration's  adver- 
tised price  tag  of  $20.5  billion  in  fiscal 
1981  dollars  for  the  B-IB  bomber  pro- 
gram and  more  independent  Pentagon 
estimates  that  this  unneeded  aircraft 
could  cost  a  great  deal  more. 

These  estimates  show  that  the  true 
cost  of  the  B-IB  program  should  be 
between  S22.5  billion  and  $26.7  biUion 
in  fiscal  1981  dollars.  These  much 
higher  costs  are  further  demonstra- 
tion that  the  B-IB  should  be  canceled 
in  favor  of  the  much  more  capable 
Stealth  bomber. 

The  New  York  Times  of  Jime  22. 
1982.  contains  a  persuasive  editorial 
presenting  this  position.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  want  to  take  this  opportu- 
nity to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  it. 

I  ask  that  the  editorial  be  placed  in 
the  Rbcoro  at  this  point: 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  New  York  Times,  June  22, 1982] 
SuBSTrnrrmc  Stbaltr  roa  "Stbalth" 

The  oldest  military  game  in  Waahington  is 
pushing  the  cheap  weapons  system  that 
proves  expensive  later— too  late  to  save 
much  by  abandoning  it.  It's  rarely  admitted 
but  budget  "overruns"  often  stem  from  ini- 
tial understatements.  Something  that  looks, 
smells  and  sounds  like  an  admission  of  such 
stealth  has  just  been  extracted  from  the 
Pentagon  on  the  B-1  strategic  bomber. 

After  President  Reagan  atuiounced  plans 
last  October  to  build  100  modified  B-l's  De- 
fense Secretary  Weinberger  said  the  cost 
would  be  S20.5  biUion.  But  several  members 
of  Congress  learned  that  this  estimate, 
based  on  Air  Force  figures,  had  been  chal- 
lenged as  too  low  by  an  Independent  study 
in  the  Secretary's  own  office  of  Program 
Analysis  and  Evaluation. 

Yet  Mr.  Weinberger  refuse  to  let  Congress 
see  the  study.  Only  after  controversy  and 
subpoena  threats  was  it  turned  over  to  the 
Oeneral  Accounting  Office,  which  has  now 
briefed  Congressional  aides. 

The  study  estimated  the  cost  of  100  B-1 
bombers  at  $36.7  billion.  30  percent  more 
than  the  figure  given  to  Congress.  But  Mr. 
Weinberger  and  his  deputy,  Frank  Carlucci, 
insisted  the  bomber  fleet  could  be  built  for 
$20.8  billion.  A  Carlucci  memorandum  pro- 
posed to  "save"  some  $4  billion  by  short  cuts 
that  the  study  team  described  as  risky,  like 
reducing  flight  teste  from  1,300  to  1,000 
hours.  An  optimistic  $800  million  was  to  be 
saved  by  contracting  for  several  years  out. 
Some  projected  modifications  were  simply 
not  counted:  other  cosU  were  shifted  to  dif- 
ferent budget  lines. 

All  that  is  only  half  the  story.  These  esti- 
mates were  in  fiscal  1981  dollars.  At  today's 
prices,  the  cost  in  constant  dollars  is  closer 
to  $30  billion  and  by  1988.  adding  inflaUon. 
it  figures  to  be  about  $40  billion.  And  the 
first  squadron  of  IS  B-ls  will  not  be  oper- 
ational until  September.  1988  at  t>e8t. 

Meanwhile,  the  next  generation  of  strate- 
gic bomber,  the  radar-evading  Stealth  plane, 
is  progressing  faster  than  previously  dis- 
closed. Officials  of  Northrop,  the  aircraft's 


builder,    have    told    Congressmen    that    a  . 
speedup  in  appropriations  would  let  the 
Stealth  go  into  operation  well  before  the 
1901  target  date  set  by  the  Air  Force.  Some 
predictions  see  it  as  early  as  1987. 

The  Air  Force  contends  that  the  Stealth  is 
untried  and  may  be  delayed  by  foreseen  dif- 
ficulties. But  this  belt-and-suspenders  ap- 
proach to  defense  planning,  building  two 
new  Iwmbers  to  be  secure  about  having  one, 
can  hardly  be  justified  when  the  cost  is  so 
high  and  money  so  scarce. 

The  aging  B-S2.  if  necessary,  can  fill  the 
gap,  whether  it  is  one  year  or  five.  The  late- 
model  B-S2H  may  be  able  to  penetrate 
Soviet  air  defenses  In  most  areas  until  the 
end  of  the  decade.  The  older  B-S20.  now  to 
be  equipped  with  3,000  cmlse  missiles,  will 
be  effective  in  a  standoff  role  unltl  the  end 
of  the  century  at  least.  Calculations  by  Pro- 
fessor William  Kaufmann  of  M.I.T.  show 
that  eliminating  the  B-I  would  decrease  by 
only  4  to  8  percent  the  number  of  warheads 
America  could  deliver  on  Soviet  targets  In  a 
retaliatory  strike. 

What  economy,  sense  and  security  require 
is  less  stealth  in  defending  the  costly  B-1 
and  more  speed  in  producing  the  Stealth 
bomber* 


ISRAELI  ACTION  IN  LEBANON 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Bir.  President.  I  recent- 
ly saw  a  column  by  Conor  Cruise 
O'Brien  which  appeared  in  the  Boston 
Globe  of  June  22.  1982.  Mr.  O'Brien, 
former  editor  of  the  London  Observer 
and  for  5  years  Ireland's  representa- 
tive to  the  Special  Political  Committee 
of  the  United  Nations,  writes  with 
both  passion  and  perceptiveness  about 
the  recent  Israeli  action  in  Lebanon. 
He  begins  by  emphasixing  a  very 
simple  fact  of  life  in  the  Middle  East. 
This  simple  fact  of  life  is  one  we  often 
tend  to  ignore,  perhaps  because  if  we 
focused  on  it  the  depression  which  re- 
sults might  push  us  over  some  psychic 
ledge— but  it  is  a  fact  which  is  at  the 
very  root  of  the  recent  tragic  events  in 
Lebanon  and  ought  40  be  at  the  very 
core  of  American  policy  in  the  region. 
That  simple  fact  is  that  Israel's  neigh- 
bors are  her  enemies:  and  Israel's  en- 
emies are  not  content  to  defeat  her. 
their  interest— their  avowed  interest- 
is  to  destroy  her. 

Wars  are.  by  their  very  nature,  not 
humane  events.  But  this  war  in  the 
BCiddle  East— a  war  which  has  been 
raging  since  Israel's  birth  in  1948— 
goes  beyond  the  normal  bounds  of  in- 
humanity. Other  wars  are  fought  for 
victory;  this  war  is  fought  for  annihi- 
lation. And  anyone  who  seeks  to  un- 
derstand Israeli  action  and  Middle 
East  politics  has  to  keep  that  simple 
stark  fact  firmly  before  them  as  they 
try  to  chart  a  path  through  the  mine- 
fields which  literally  and  figuratively 
dot  the  landscape  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  Mr. 
O'Brien's  analysis  to  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  appear  in  the  Rbcoro 
at  this  point. 

The  article  follows: 
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(From  the  Boston  Olobe.  June  22. 1982] 

Trb  Isbasus  Must  Fight— The  ALTouiATrvx 

IS  THs  Pkacb  op  Death 

(By  Conor  Cruise  O'Brien) 

Mr.  Begin  made  the  point  that  Lebanon  is 
nearer  to  Israel  than  the  Falkland  Islands 
are  to  Britain.  Another  point  is  that  the 
stakes,  in  the  two  conflicts,  are  of  a  differ- 
ent order.  In  the  Falkland  Islands,  what  Is 
at  stake,  on  both  sides,  is  national  pride.  In 
the  Mideast  what  is  at  stake,  on  Israel's 
side,  is  survival.  If  Israel  loses.  Just  once,  it 
is  gone. 

The  fearsome  efficiency  of  the  Israeli  de- 
fense forces  makes  people  forget  how  heavy 
the  odds  are,  in  some  vital  ways,  against  the 
survival  of  Israel.  It  Is  alone,  and  heavily 
and  increasingly  outnumbered,  in  a  bitterly 
hostile  environment. 

But  in  these  conditions,  you  may  say. 
Israel  should  seek  peace,  not  war.  So  it 
should;  and  so  it  does.  You  could  have 
fooled  me.  I  can  hear  some  of  you  say.  with 
images  of  recent  events  before  your  eyes.  It 
remains  true  that  Israel  wants  peace,  more 
consciously  and  needfully  than  any  other 
nation  does.  But  Israel's  neighbors  have 
made  it  plain  to  it,  from  the  moment  of  its 
birth,  that  if  it  wants  peace,  it  has  to  fight 
to  get  it.  The  only  peace  it  can  get,  under 
any  other  terms,  is  the  peace  of  death. 

Tyre  was  one  of  the  first  places  reported 
fallen.  It  was  the  southernmost  stronghold 
of  the  Palestinian  Liberation  Army.  I  was 
there  last  September,  and  I  had  a  conversa- 
tion there  which  I  shall  never  forget.  I  have 
written  about  it  before:  I  write  about  it 
again  now  because  recent  evenU  make  it  pe- 
culiarly apposite. 

The  man  I  talked  with  was  a  captain  In 
that  army.  "It's  not  true."  said  the  captain, 
"that  we  want  to  throw  the  Jews  into  the 
sea."  He  went  on  to  explain  that  he  had 
nothing  against  Jews  in  Palestine:  the  sort 
of  Jews  that  were  there  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  before  Zionism:  quiet,  pious  Jews, 
and  very  few  of  them.  The  other  Jews, 
which  was  most  of  them,  would  have  to  go, 
but  they  could  go  in  stages.  They  could 
begin  by  getting  out  of  the  West  Bank, 
Oaza  and  East  Jerusalem.  After  that,  they 
could  get  out  altogether. 

That  was  what  the  captain  meant  by  not 
throwing  the  Jews  into  the  sea. 

I  find  it  hard  to  convey  the  Impact  which 
the  captain's  words  made  on  me.  It  wasn't 
that  I  hadn't  often  heard  from  Palestinians 
before.  I  represented  Ireland  for  five  years, 
on  the  special  Political  Committee  of  the 
United  Nations.  In  those  years  that  was  the 
"Palestine"  Committee  because  "the  ques- 
tion of  the  Palestine  refugees"  was  perma- 
nently on  its  agenda. 

So  I  listened  to  Palestinians  (forming  part 
of  various  Arab  delegations)  over  many, 
many  hours,  both  in  the  committee  and  in 
the  General  Assembly. 

I  listened  to  Ahmed  Shukairy  among 
others,  Yasser  Arafat's  predecessor,  the  first 
chairman  of  the  Palestine  Liberation  Orga- 
nization. Shukairy  always  began  his  annual 
address  to  the  plenary  session  of  the  Assem- 
bly with  the  words:  "I  am  honored  to  ad- 
dress the  United  Nations:  aU  (blank)  of 
them."  The  number  he  would  give  was 
always  "X  minus  one.  "X"  being  the  actual 
membership  of  the  United  Nations  on  the 
date  in  question,  and  Israel  being  the  minus 
one. 

The  United  Nations  is  a  theatrical  sort  of 
place  and  Shukairy  was  a  theatrical  sort  of 
chap.  It  was  only  too  easy  to  fail  to  take 
him  altogether  seriously.  With  the  captain, 
it  was  different.  There  was  nothing  theatri- 


cal ab(  ut  him,  and  nothing  fanatical  either. 
He  wai  n't  talking  about  Palestine,  at  a  dis- 
tance >f  thousands  of  miles.  He  was  an 
armed  man,  in  command  of  other  armed 
men,  a  few  miles  from  the  border  of  a  state 
which  he  and  his  friends  were  bent  on  de- 
stroying. 

And  it  was  only  too  clear  both  that  he 
meant  jevery  word  he  said,  and  that  it  was 
generauy  received  doctrine  among  the 
people JFor  whom  he  spoke.  Seven  or  eight  of 
his  comrades  were  with  us,  in  that  barrack- 
room  if  Tyre,  stolidly  sipping  mint  tea. 

Lhing  that  the  captain  said  I  had 
(fore,  hundreds  of  times.  But  it  was 
len  he  said  these  things,  in  that  con- 
^d  in  that  company  that  their  reality 
>me  to  me.  It  was  not  Just  what  was 
It  was  important:  it  was  the  leel  of  it 
The  feel  of  it  was  simply  death  to  Israel:  the 
recoveo'  of  the  West  Bank  and  Oaza  being  a 
step  in  the  direction  of  that  death. 

That  is  not.  of  course,  how  Yasser  Arafat 
has  ret>resented  matters  in  conversations 
with  Quropeans,  Americans  and  Japanese. 
But  Mr.  Arafat  is  not  in  control  of  the  PLO 
even  n*w,  and  he  would  not  be  likely  to  be 
in  control  of  any  PLO  state  for  very  long,  if 
he  ready  means  his  private  and  semiprivate 
intimaaons  of  peace  with  Israel. 

Thatlcaptain  of  mine  is  a  moderate,  after 
all.  as  Hlestinian  exiles  go.  He  is  a  member 
of— and  spokesman  for,  in  Tyre,  imtU  re- 
cently—Mr. Arafat's  own  Fatah,  that  part  of 
the  PLO  with  which  Israel  Is  advised,  by  so 
many  well-wishers,  to  reach  a  compromise. 
That  is  a  compromise  which  Israel  can  move 
toward  only  by  beginning  to  die. 

The  '  nmes  of  London  recently  compared 
the  Fiiklands  and  the  Mideast.  Britain's 
cause  is  Just,  the  paper  suggested,  because  it 
is  defending  the  right  to  self-determination, 
in  the  ralklands:  Israel's  cause  is  unjust,  be- 
cause i(  is  denying  the  right  of  self-determi- 
nation ion  the  West  Bank.  There  are  some 
defects  in  that  comparison.  Self-determina- 
tion on  the  Falklands  does  not  threaten  the 
existence  of  Argentina. 

Neittier  Argentina  nor  Britain  challenges 
the  right  of  the  other  to  exist.  But  almost 
the  whole  Arab  world— including  the  Pales- 
tlnlans^-challenges  Israel's  right  to  exist.  As 
long  aa  these  conditions  prevail,  self-deter- 
mination on  the  West  Bank  is  seen  as  in- 
creasing the  threat  to  Israel's  existence. 

Whea  all  of  Israel's  neighbors  follow 
Eiypt'i  example,  in  accepting  Israel's  right 
to  exiswnce.  and  when  none  of  these  sUtes 
any  longer  harbors  armed  terrorists  pledged 
to  Israel's  destruction,  then  the  Idea  of  a 
Palestiaian  sUte  wUl  begin  to  become  com- 
patible with  Israel's  right  to  existence.  It 
may  ba  that  recent  events  will  have  the 
effect  if  bringing  Israel  and  iu  neighbors 
nearer  fo  that  point. 

readers  may  notice  an  unaccus- 
tomed jelement  of  emotion  in  the  present 
column  It  happens  that  the  denial  of  Isra- 
el's rioit  to  exist  came  fairly  close  to  the 
writer  Koently.  through  the  denial  of  a  par- 
ticular llsraeli's  right  to  exist.  I  was  getting 
ready  to  leave  my  home  in  Dublin,  on 
Friday,^  June  4.  for  luncheon  engagement  in 
Londoil  when  I  learned  from  the  radio  that 
my  Joiimey  was  no  longer  necessary.  The 
man  D  was  going  to  meet.  Ambassador 
Shlomf  Argov,  had  been  gunned  down  In 
Park  line. 
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HELMS.    Mr.    President,    like 
Americans,  I  found  the  Hinckley 


HINCKLEY  VERDICT- 
APPALUNO 


verdict  aj  palling.  It  offends  the  most 
elementally  sense  of  Justice.  Clearly,  it 
is  indicative  of  the  chaotic  state  which 
exists  in  ihe  administration  of  crimi- 
nal Justict  in  the  United  States  today. 

Everyone  accused  of  a  crime  has  a 
right  to  a  fair  trial.  But  the  public  has 
a  right  to  be  free  from  the  violence  of 
evil  men.  Protecting  the  public  from 
such  vioUnce  is  the  first  duty  of  any 
govemme  it  that  claims  to  be  Just.  We 
have  failed  in  this  regard  not  only  in 
the  Hinch  ley  case  but  in  the  countless 
cases  of  c  "iminals  who  are  not  caught, 
not  prose  nited,  not  convicted,  or  not 
adequatel  f  punished  for  their  acts.  We 
must  tak<  concrete  steps  to  eliminate 
the  many  loopholes  in  our  law 
through  1  rhich  the  guilty  now  parade. 

Mr.  Pre  lident,  the  modem  social  en- 
gineers wl  to  populate  the  fields  of  psy- 
chiatry and  psychology,  sociology  and 
the  law.  $eem  to  have  trouble  admit- 
ting the  existence  of  evil  and  its  role 
in  human  affairs.  In  this  they  make  a 
critical  m^take  which  is  contrary  to 
all  the  promptings  of  the  hunum  heart 
and  thoui  ands  of  years  of  human  his- 
tory. No  matter  what  advances  are 
made  in  tl  >e  practice  of  psychiatry  and 
related  fit  Ids.  there  is  no  escaping  the 
fact  that  human  beings  are  tempted  to 
do.  and  in  fact  commit,  evil  acts.  Evil  is 
not  simplir  insanity  or  mental  illness— 
although  it  is  certainly  involved  in 
both. 

In  the  overwhelming  majority  of 
cases,  cripe  results  from  the  free 
choice  of  an  individual  to  commit  an 
evil  act.  The  individual  is  therefore  re- 


sponsible 
has   Jtist 


for  his  conduct,  and  society 
cause   for   punishing   him. 


Indeed  w(>  do  the  criminal  himself  a 
disservice  when  we  tell  him  through 
legally  sanctioned  psychiatric  hocus- 
pocus  that  he  is  not  responsible  for 
the  harm  ihe  had  done  to  others.  He  is 
responsible,  and  the  law  should  make 
that  known  to  him  so  that  he  may  re- 
alize rehabilitation  is  within  his  own 
control. 

I  am  committed  to  making  all  neces- 
sary charkes  in  Federal  criminal  law 
in  order  ta^prevent  future  miscarriages 
of  Justice  pimilar  to  that  in  the  Hinck- 
ley case,  t  am  confident  that  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  do  likewise 
in  light  of  the  present  tragedy. 

Mr.  Prelsident.  (3eorge  F.  Will  has 
written  a  perceptive  column  on  this 
matter,  and  I  commend  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  niy  colleagues  as  well  as  the 
public.  Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  "InsAnity  .  .  ."  by  Mr.  WiU.  pub- 
lished in  the  Jime  23  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  article  follows: 

[From  th^  Washington  Post.  Wednesday. 
June  23, 1M2] 

iNSAitmr ... 

(By  George  F.  Will) 

The  HlndUey  verdict  illustrates  three  per- 
versities:   qhe    most    morally    indefensible 


crimes  are  becoming  the  most  legally 
defendable.  The  idea  of  the  individual  is 
being  obliterated  in  order  to  maximize  the 
rights  of  the  individual.  And  the  quest  for 
the  chimera  of  perfect  Justice  is  subordinat- 
ing the  social  good,  including  the  rule  of 
law,  to  the  quicksilver  axioms  of  a  "science" 
that  is  long  on  pretenses  and  short  on  testa- 
ble assertions. 

Seated  atop  a  ramshackle  scaffolding  of 
superstitions,  merrily  minting  nouns  that 
denote  nothing,  many  psychiatrists  are 
today  condescending  to  the  American 
people,  chiding  them  for  not  comprehend- 
ing the  intellectual  marvelousness  of  the 
Hin^ley  verdict.  But  the  verdict  will  serve 
the  social  good  only  if  it  generates  disgust 
with  the  incompatible  marriage  of  psychia- 
try and  law.  To  that  end,  Americans  should 
read  "The  Killing  of  Bonnie  Garland,"  Wil- 
lard  Oaylln's  mediation  on  another  trial  fea- 
turing an  insanity  defense. 

Oaylln,  a  practicing  psychiatrist,  argues 
that  the  premises  and  purposes  of  law  and 
psychiatry  are  in  tension.  The  premise  of 
the  law  is  that  the  self  is  autonomous.  The 
premise  of  phsychiatry  is  that  the  self  is  a 
cauldron  of  Impulses  that  determine  behav- 
ior. The  purposes  of  the  law  include  protect- 
ing the  social  order  and  expressing  its  moral 
sentiments.  The  purpose  of  psychology  is  to 
explain  an  individual's  behavior.  An  expla- 
nation may  facilitate  a  "cure."  but  any  ex- 
planation can  be  made  to  seem  exculpatory, 
by  diluting  to  the  point  of  disappearance 
the  idea  of  responsibility. 

The  insanity  defense  is  many  centuries 
old.  and  is  indispensable  to  Justice.  What  is 
incompatible  with  Justice  is  the  prolifera- 
tion of  categories  and  gradations  of  dimin- 
ished capacity.  The  old.  workable  questions 
were:  did  the  accused  know  the  nature  of 
his  act  (that  he  was,  for  example,  shooting  a 
person,  not  a  poltergeist)  and  did  he  know  it 
wss  wrong?  Those  questions,  which  do 
invite  psychiatrists'  baroque  speculations, 
lead  to  this  conclusion:  Hinckley  is  a  very 
strange,  very  guilty  individual. 

Law  must  assign  responsibility.  All  of  psy- 
chiatry's permutations  of  determinism 
locate  "responsibility"  somewhere  other 
than  with  an  autonomous  "self"— whatever 
"selT'  can  mean  after  enough  acts  and  at- 
tributes are  explained  in  terms  of  a  yeasty 
subconscious. 

The  rule  of  law  requires  predlcUbility  and 
regularity  treating  like  cases  alike.  But  a  Ju- 
dicial system  that  is  deferential  to  psychiat- 
ric storytellers  invites  extreme  individu- 
ation: no  two  cases  can  be  alike  because 
each  defendant  is  determined  by— or  per- 
haps Just  is— his  idiosyncratic  Jumble  of  im- 
pulses. 

Did  a  killer  act  in  a  rage?  If  so,  "he"— 
whatever  pudding  of  neuroses  that  pronouin 
denotes— was  sick,  did  he  kill  without  pas- 
sion? Even  sicker.  He  shows  no  remorse? 
That  clinches  it:  he  is  no  more  "guilty"  of 
his  behavior  than  he  would  be  of  appendici- 
tis. 

It  is  an  old  Joke:  a  person  kills  his  parents 
snd  demands  mercy  because  he  is  an 
orphan.  The  joke  is  now  the  Jurisprudence 
of  "compassion."  A  crime  becomes  the 
ground  for  evading  punishment  for  the 
crime.  The  more  odious  the  crime— premed- 
itated ("How  inhuman!")  or  spontaneous 
("An  irresistible  impulse!")— the  more  'rea- 
sonable doubt"  there  is  about  the  person's 
ssnlty  at  the  time. 

Today  Americans  have  lui  admirable  but 
unconsummated  desire  to  see  the  law  ex- 
press, through  commensurate  punishment, 
the  doctrine  of  individual  responsibility  and 
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the  wickedness  of  political  assassination. 
The  law  performs  an  expressive  function.  It 
teaches— ineluctably,  for  good  or  ill.  The 
Hinckley  verdict  does  not  teach  the  idea  of 
responsibility  on  which  habiU  of  restraint 
and  moderation  depend. 

Now  the  absurdity  will  be  compounded. 
The  trial  aUowed— indeed,  required— a  Jury 
to  pick  between  numerous  flatly  incompati- 
ble theories  spun  by  credentlaled  "experts." 
theories  purporting  to  divine  Hinckley's 
mental  state  on  one  day  IS  months  ago. 
Now  the  same  wonderful  psychiatric  "pro- 
fession" (the  word  is  barely  applicable)  that 
produced  a  cacophony  of  loopineas  in  court, 
and  cannot  even  define  IU  perishable  terms, 
will  dazzle  the  world  by  predicting  Hinck- 
ley's future  behavior. 

U  he  dangerous?  The  trial  verdict  means 
the  Jury  thought  it  had  a  reasonable  doubt 
about  Hinckley's  sanity  last  year.  Surely 
there  can  be  as  much  uncertainty  about  his 
dangerousness.  So  let  him  loose— that  Is  the 
logic  of  the  process. 

Some  alarmed  lawyers  propose  restricting 
psychiatric  testimony  to  statements  of 
"fact"— what  psychlatrisU  see  or  hear.  But 
psychiatrisU  often  are  hired  to  put  an  acre 
of  embroidery  around  a  pinhead  of  "fact." 
So  they  band:-  dlagnosUc  categories  that  are 
as  evanescent  as  snowflakes.  swapping  bald 
assertions  with  the  serenity  of  Philistines 
operating  far  from  serious  intellectual  crite- 
ria. 

Psychiatric  "defense"  of  the  individual 
often  obliterates  the  individual.  The  "com- 
passionate" treatment  of  Hinckley  causes 
him  to  disappear,  leaving  only  a  residue  of 
traits  that  may  or  may  not  be  symptoms  of 
this  or  that  "disturbance."  ftychlatry  as 
practiced  by  some  of  today's  itinerant  ex- 
perts-for-hire  is  this  century's  alchemy.  No. 
that  is  unfair  to  alchemists,  who  were  con- 
fused but  honest.  Some  of  today's  rent-a- 
psychiatry  is  charlatanism  laced  with  cyni- 
cism. 

Much  psychiatry  is  ideology  masquerad- 
ing as  medicine.  In  Aldous  Huxley's  night- 
mare of  determinism.  "Brave  New  World." 
when  someone  commits  a  crime,  the  re- 
sponse is:  "I  did  not  know  he  was  ill."  We 
are  not  yet  in  that  mental  world,  but  you 
can  see  its  suburbs  from  here.* 


SPECIAL  MASS  FOR  U.N. 

•  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  6.  1982,  I  had  the  honor  of  at- 
tending the  special  mass  for  the  U.N. 
(General  Assembly's  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament.  At  the  mass, 
the  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Bemardin  de- 
livered a  most  compelling  and  moving 
homily  on  the  relationship  between 
papal  teaching  and  the  purpose  and 
work  of  the  disarmament  conference. 
In  specific.  Reverend  Bemardin  dis- 
cussed, with  great  insight,  three 
themes  that  are  of  tremendous  con- 
cem  to  us  all:  The  challenge  posed  by 
the  arms  race,  the  necessity  of  having 
an  international  legal  and  political 
structiu-e  to  play  the  role  played  by 
the  state  in  a  nation,  and  the  need  for 
an  informed,  active  public  opinion 
both  nationally  and  internationally  if 
the  goal  of  disarmament  is  to  be 
achieved.  I  ask  that  Reverend  Bemar- 
din's  homily  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro. 
The  homily  follows: 


HoMiLT  roi  TBI  Spbcial  Mass  to  Ihvoks 
God's  Bixssinc  on  trz  UJf.  OonaAL  As- 
MMBI-Y'S  Sbcohd  SraciAL  SXSSIOlf  OH  Dis- 
AMUMBrT 

(By  Most  Reverend  Joseph  L.  Bemardin. 
D.D.) 

Glory  to  the  Father,  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
Spirit;  to  God  who  is.  who  was.  and  who  is 
to  come! 

Today  is  Trinity  Sunday.  Each  year  on 
this  feast  we  celebrate  and  prayerfully  re- 
flect on  the  full  revelation  of  God's  life 
which  has  been  made  known  to  us  through 
the  life  and  ministry  of  His  Son.  Jesus 
Christ.  It  is  Jesus  who  taught  us  to  call  God 
our  Father  and  who  sent  the  Holy  Spirit 
into  the  world  as  the  source  of  God's  pres- 
ence in  history.  The  scripture  readings  Just 
proclaimed  remind  us  to  be  confident  of 
God's  continuing  presence  among  us  and 
they  call  us  to  shikpe  our  Uves.  personally 
and  as  naUons,  according  to  His  doign  for 
the  world: 

This  Is  why  you  must  now  know,  and  fix 
in  your  heart,  that  the  Lord  te  God  in  the 
heavens  above  and  on  the  earth  below,  and 
that  there  is  no  other.  You  must  keep  his 
sUtutes  and  commandments  which  I  enjoin 
on  you  today,  that  you  and  your  children 
after  you  may  prosper,  and  that  you  may 
have  long  life  on  the  land  which  the  Lord, 
you  God,  is  giving  you  forever.  (DC  4:39-40) 

In  oui'  age,  marked  as  it  is  by  ■»»«f»fng  ad- 
vances in  knowledge  and  technology  but 
also  threatened  by  a  nuclear  war  which 
could  destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it.  it  is 
imperative  that  men  and  women  of  all 
faiths,  cultures  and  nations  pursue  the 
works  of  peace.  It  is  God's  will  that  we  do 
so.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  His  Eminence. 
Cardinal  Cooke,  has  Invited  us  to  gather 
here  in  prayer  to  mark  the  opening  of  the 
U.N.  General  Assembly's  Second  Special 
Session  on  Disarmament  (S80D  U).  In  the 
context  of  this  Eucharist  dedk»ted  to  the 
success  of  the  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment, I  would  like  to  highlight  three 
themes  of  papal  teaching  which  are  directly 
related  to  iU  purpose  and  work. 

The  first  is  the  frightening  but  awesome 
challenge  that  the  arms  race  poses  for  the 
human  community— particularly  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race.  Every  Pope  of  the  nuclear  age. 
from  Pius  XII  through  /ohn  Paul  II,  has 
unequivocally  condemned  the  arms  race  and 
urged  a  redirection  of  the  resources  re- 
quired to  support  it  to  the  positive  task  of 
human  development.  In  spite  of  the  enor- 
mous technical  complexity  of  the  problems 
Involved  in  the  arms  race,  the  Popes  have 
never  doubted  that  our  moral  and  religious 
tradition  can  offer  crucial  insights  and 
much  needed  encouragement  to  those  who 
yearn  and  work  for  a  world  without  war.  In 
our  age.  when  the  destructive  capacity  of 
weaponry  has  surpassed  our  abUity  to  imag- 
ine the  destruction  a  war  would  bring,  the 
moral  dimension  of  the  nuclear  question 
has  taken  on  a  new  and  profoundly  impor- 
tant significance.  Pope  John  Paul  II  de- 
scribed the  situation  we  face  in  his  moving 
address  at  Hiroshima: 

"In  the  past,  it  was  possible  to  destroy  a 
village,  a  town,  a  region,  even  a  country. 
Now  it  is  the  whole  planet  that  has  come 
under  threat.  This  fact  should  finally 
compel  everyone  to  face  a  basic  moral  con- 
sideration: From  now  on.  it  is  only  through 
a  conscious  choice  and  through  a  deliberate 
policy  that  humanity  can  survive."  (Address 
at  Hiroshima,  1981) 

This  solemn  warning  and  call  to  develop  a 
deliberate  policy  of  peace  was  built  upon 
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the  foundation  established  by  John  Paul 
II's  predecessors.  Pope  John  XXIII's  encyc- 
lical "Peace  on  Earth"  (1963)  was  the  best 
known  and  most  often  quoted  doctunent  of 
his  papacy.  It  made  clear  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons cannot  be  treated  like  other  instru- 
ments of  war  because  they  constitute  an  en- 
tirely new  political  and  moral  problem  for 
the  human  family.  John  XXIII  placed  the 
Catholic  Church  solidly  behind  all  reasona- 
ble efforts  to  reduce  the  nuclear  stockpiles 
equally  and  simultaneously,  and  to  move 
toward  the  banning  of  all  nuclear  weapons. 

Pope  Paul  VI  choae  to  come  directly  to 
the  United  Nations  to  plead  for  peace.  In  a 
pontificate  marked  by  hundreds  of  speeches 
and  thousands  of  words,  the  single  most  re- 
membered sentence  was  surely  his  cry  at 
the  General  Assembly  in  1965:  "No  more 
war.  war  never  again!" 

In  different  but  complementary  ways, 
therefore.  John  XXIII.  Paul  VI  and  John 
Paul  II  have  called  states  and  nations  to  re- 
verse the  arms  race,  to  promote  the  works 
of  peace  rather  than  plan  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  imiverse.  Their  plea  echoes  for 
the  people  of  our  day  Jesus'  command  that 
we  teach  the  whole  world  the  need  to  em- 
brace the  values  He  taught  us.  We  must  pro- 
claim to  all  that  our  human  relations  must 
be  marked  by  justice,  love  and  mutual  trust 
if  we  are  to  enjoy  God's  blessing  and  live  in 
harmony  and  peace.  "Teach  them  to  carry 
out  everything  I  have  commanded  you," 
Jesus  told  His  disciples  in  today's  gospel. 
"And  know  that  I  am  with  you  always,  until 
the  end  of  the  worid."  (Matt.  28:20) 

The  Popes,  however,  have  not  limited 
themselves  merely  to  warnings  against  the 
dangers  of  war.  A  second  theme  that 
emerges  strongly  from  papal  teaching  is  the 
consistent  call  for  a  legal  and  political  struc- 
ture for  the  International  community  which 
can  play  the  role  the  state  plays  within  a 
nattm  and  which  can  help  cope  with  the 
multitude  of  problems  which  characterize 
the  interdependence  of  nations  of  the  world. 
Plus  Xn  outlined  the  need  for  such  an  au- 
thoritr.  John  XXm  specified  its  role  in 
"Peace  on  Earth." 

"Today  the  tmiversal  common  good  poses 
problems  of  worldwide  dimensions  which 
cannot  be  adequately  tackled  or  solved 
except  by  the  effort  of  public  authority  en- 
dowed with  a  wideness  of  powers,  structure 
and  means  of  the  same  proportions:  that  is, 
of  public  authority  which  is  in  a  position  to 
operate  in  an  effective  manner  on  a  world- 
wide baals.  The  moral  order  itaelf .  therefore, 
demands  that  such  a  form  of  public  author- 
ity be  established."  (par.  1S7) 

While  not  trying  to  offer  a  specific  design 
for  such  an  authority,  the  Popes  have  clear- 
ly sought  to  encourage  the  efforts  of  the 
United  NaUons  in  all  lU  acUvltles.  The  per- 
sonal visits  of  Paul  VI  and  John  Paul  II.  the 
offlclal  messages  the  Holy  See  regularly 
sends  to  major  UJf.  Conferences  and  the 
presence  of  the  Permanent  Observer  of  the 
Holy  Bee  in  New  York  testify  to  the  particu- 
lar confidence  and  hope  which  the  Church 
places  in  the  work  of  the  United  Nations. 
Pope  Paul  VI  specified  this  theme  In  his  ad- 
dress to  the  General  Assembly  In  1965: 

"We  might  call  our  message  a  ratlficatton. 
a  solemn  moral  ratification  of  this  lofty  in- 
stitution. This  message  comes  from  our  his- 
torical experience.  As  an  'expert  in  human- 
ity', we  bring  to  this  organinttlon  the  suf- 
frage of  our  recent  jiredeoessors.  that  of  the 
entire  Catholic  episcopate  and  our  own,  con- 
vinced as  we  are  that  this  organisation  rep- 
resents the  obligatory  path  of  modem  civili- 
sation and  of  world  peace."  (Address  to  the 
UJf.,  1965) 


We  lire  all  acutely  aware,  as  the  Popes 
have  leen,  of  the  difficult  and  dangerous 
Joume^  between  the  moral  insight  that  an 
international  authority  is  needed  in  the 
world,  and  the  practical  steps  necessary  to 
bring  it  Into  existence  and  to  make  it  effec- 
tive. It  Is  particularly  in  the  field  of  security 
policy  and  arms  control  or  disarmament 
that  severe  resistance  Is  encountered.  Pre- 
cisely because  such  resistance  exists,  the 
calling,  of  the  two  Special  Sessions  on  Disar- 
mament must  be  regarded  as  vitally  impor- 
tant kiitiatives  by  the  United  Nations. 
These  Jsessions  highlight  a  point  too  often 
denied!  or  disregarded:  namely,  that,  the  con- 
trol of  the  arms  race  and  the  prevention  of 
war  are  a  concern  of  the  entire  community 
of  states,  not  Just  the  powerful. 

This  meeting  of  the  Second  Special  Ses- 
sion oil  Disarmament,  therefore,  is  both  a 
sign  of  hope  and  a  substantial  challenge.  It 
is  hopeful  because  it  symbolizes  the  univer- 
sal coocem  and  desire  for  peace.  It  is  dial- 
lengini  because  the  delegates  must  review 
and  d^Mite  all  the  complex  and  conflicting 
questions  of  disarmament. 

StiU  a  third  theme  of  papal  teaching  will 
be  rekvant  as  the  Second  Session  goes 
about  its  work.  It  is  the  need  for  an  in- 
formed, active  public  opinion  at  the  interna- 
tional puid  national  levels  If  the  goal  of  dis- 
armament is  ever  to  be  realised.  Pope  John 
Paul  tl  has  been  partlculaiiy  emphatic 
about  the  indispensable  role  of  public  opin- 
ion as  k  force  for  peace  in  the  world.  In  his 
1982  World  Day  of  Peace  Message,  the  Holy 
Fathei  made  explicit  the  problem  which 
you  wno  are  in  government  service  know 
from  iexperlenoe:  namely,  that  creative 
policy  linltlatlves  for  peace  require  a  visible 
public  {constituency.  The  Holy  Father  called 
upon  ia  citizens  to  recognize  their  responsi- 
bility to  support  courageous  Initiatives 
aimed  at  promoting  world  peace  and  to  criti- 
cize actions  which  are  detrimental  to  this 
cause. 

The  Church  at  both  the  international  and 
natioiml  levels  Is  particularly  well  equipped 
to  hek>  a  strong  consitutency  for  peace. 
Here  in  the  United  Statea.  the  Catholic 
bishoni  are  presently  preparing  a  pastoral 
letter  pn  the  moral  and  religious  dimensions 
of  the  search  for  peace.  We  will  offer  this 
letter,,  which  will  be  completed  In  Novem- 
ber, ai  a  contribution  toward  the  formation 
of  thg  kind  of  public  opinion  which  is 
if  bold  steps  toward  arms  control. 
>t  and  peace  are  to  be  taken  by 
It  and  others. 
r's  second  reading.  Paul  counseled 
of  Rome  to  cry  out,  "Abba!" 
Father).  They  could  presume  to  do 
because  now  that  Christ  had  re- 
them.  they  were  God's  adopted  chil- 
heiis  of  His  bountiful  spiritual 
rlchc^uid  bleasinga.  The  invitation  to  call 
God  YAbba"  continues  to  be  extended  to 
you  aad  me  and  to  all  the  people  of  our  day. 
We  can  turn  to  God  as  our  loving  Father 
with  uie  sure  knowledge  that,  through  the 
Holy  Spirit,  He  will  give  us  the  wisdom, 
strnitth  and  courage  needed  to  shape  the 
worldicommunlty  according  to  His  vision  of 
peaoef-a  peace  which  Is  rooted  In  justice, 
love,  and  mutual  trust. 
Thig  morning,  in  the  name  of  the  Church, 
ipon  God  our  Father  to  bless  your  de- 
Ions  as  you  begin  the  Second  Special 
on  Disarmament  Be  assured  that 
lentous  issues  you  will  be  discussing 
remembered  in  our  daily  prayers  and 
will  tk  remembered  in  our  effort  to  form  a 
publio  opinion  sensitive  to  the  moral  dimen- 
sion of  your  important  task.* 


June  23, 1982 


June  23,  1982 
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SENATO  \  THURMOND  ADDRESS- 
ES NOITH  CAROLINA  BAR  AS- 
SOCIATION 

•  Mr.  HBLMS.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
had  a  doien  or  more  calls  this  week 
from  attorneys  in  North  Carolina  who 
were  privfleged  to  hear  an  address  this 
past  Satilrday  by  the  distingfuished 
President]  pro  tempore  of  the  U.S. 
Senate,  ^ur  able  colleague  Strom 
Thduiomp. 

Senator  Thukmono  on  June  19  was 
the  highlight  of  the  North  Carolina 
Bar  Association's  meeting  at  Myrtle 
Beach.  Iii  his  remarks  Senator  Thur- 
MOHS  addressed  a  number  of  vital  mat- 
ters, and  'I  believe  the  text  of  his  ad- 
dress will  be  of  great  interest  to  all 
Senators  I  and  others  who  read  the 
CoifoansioHAX.  Rbooro. 

Needless  to  say,  I  am  indebted  to 
Senator  'THinucoHV  for  his  kind  and 
generous  comment  about  my  able  col- 
league from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  and  me.  I  can  assure  him  that  it 
has  been]  a  privilege  to  serve  in  the 
Senate  with  him  for  nearly  a  decade. 

Mr.  Proident.  I  ask  that  the  text  of 
Senator  'XHuuioini's  address  at  Myrtle 
Beach  bejprinted  in  the  Rkcord  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  tej^  follows: 

I  ST  SoiATOR  Stkom  TmnutoifD 

Immediate  Past  President  Wells.  Presi- 
dent Wallter.  President-Elect  Baker.  Mr. 
Head.  Distinguished  OuesU.  and  Ladies. 
Judges  am  Fellow  Lawyers: 

It  is  a  Eleasure  to  be  here  today  in  my 
home  Stale  of  South  Carolina  to  address 
this  84th  s  nnual  meeting  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Bar  A  isociation.  I  hope  you  have  all  en- 
joyed our  South  Carolina  hospitality  these 
past  few  days. 

I  want  x4  let  you  luiow  that  it  is  my  privi- 
lege to  serf  e  in  the  U.S.  Senator  with  two  of 
the  most  ^le  Senators  in  that  body— Sena- 
tor Jesse  IHelras  and  Senator  John  East. 
Senator  H^lms  has  proved  himself  on  many 
occasions  as  not  only  a  voice  in  the  Senate 
for  many  Americans,  but  more  importantly, 
willing  to!  stand  up  for  the  interests  of 
North  Carolina. 

Senator  East,  who  serves  with  me  on  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  has 
also  proved  himself  to  be  an  able  lawyer,  es- 
pedally  04  constitutional  Issues  and  Feder- 

iber  of  the  Senate  for  twenty- 
I  am  frequently  characterized 
^rvative"  and  at  odds  with  liberals 
I  am  not  sure  that  is  always 
I  am  reminded  of  what  Will 
Rogers  on^  said,  "I  can  rememlier  way  back 
when  a  liberal  was  one  who  was  generous 
with  his  own  money. 

Today  I  would  like  to  talk  briefly  about 
three  subjects  that  I  believe  should  l>e  of  in- 
terest to  all  lawyers— the  role  of  the  lawyer 
in  society]  proposed  reforms  in  our  Federal 
criminal  Jastice  system,  and  pending  legisla- 
tion af feeling  our  Nation's  laws. 

aoii  OP  LAWYxas  in  odx  society 

As  all  Of  you  are  keenly  aware,  the  legal 
profession  has  historically  played  a  major 
role  in  this  Nation  of  laws.  Attorneys  were 
among  the  Founding  Fathers  who  framed 
the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  the 
ConstitutI  on.  Lawyers  have  a  rich  tradition 
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of  service  at  all  levels  of  Government,  in- 
cluding interpreting  our  laws  as  members  of 
the  Federal  judiciary. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  have  the  opportunity  to 
review  the  records  and  meet  those  members 
of  the  bar  who  are  chosen  by  the  President 
to  serve  on  our  Federal  courts.  For  the  most 
part,  these  are  extremely  competent  and 
able  attorneys  with  excellent  credentials. 
They  do  a  great  service  to  our  country  by 
giving  up,  in  many  cases,  a  successful  prac- 
tice to  join  the  Federal  bench. 

But  the  legal  profession  is  not  without 
criticism  and  skepticism  among  our  citizens. 
Watergate,  as  much  as  I  believe  that  should 
be  put  behind  us,  revealed  activities  by  law- 
yers which  in  some  cases  transcended  the 
legal  canon  of  ethics,  and  in  a  few  cases,  the 
law  itself. 

Public  opinion  polls  frequently  list  law- 
yers way  down  the  line  when  people  are 
ssked  the  question  "which  are  the  most  re- 
spected professions?"  One  reason,  besides 
occasional  scandals  in  the  newspapers  in- 
volving members  of  the  legal  profession,  is 
the  perception  that  not  all  segments  of  our 
society  benefit  equally  from  the  services 
lawyers  provide.  In  other  words,  the  percep- 
tion is  that  only  the  wealthy  can  afford  the 
high  legal  fees  lawyers  charge. 

That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of  the 
lawyer  who  had  to  have  some  plumbing 
work  done  in  his  home.  After  the  pluml)er 
had  finished  his  work,  he  presented  the 
lawyer  with  the  bill. 

"My  goodness,"  exclaimed  the  lawyer, 
"you  charge  more  per  hour  than  I  do." 

"You  know."  replied  the  plumber,  "that  Is 
what  I  used  to  think  when  I  practiced  law." 

Perhaps  legal  fees  are  not  the  sole  reason 
for  many  people  to  hold  lawyers  in  less  than 
high  esteem  but  that  is  the  principal  reason. 
Some  time  back  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion published  a  report  of  a  national  survey 
by  the  Special  Committee  to  Survey  Legal 
Needs.  Some  of  the  findings  are  interesting. 
Of  the  group  surveyed:  57  percent  to  39  per- 
cent agreed  that  the  rich  are  favored  over 
everyone  else  by  the  legal  profession;  62  per- 
cent to  30  percent  agreed  that  fees  charged 
by  lawyers  were  more  than  the  services  are 
worth;  and  56  percent  to  38  percent  dis- 
sgreed  that  lawyers  worked  as  hard  for  the 
poor  as  for  the  rich. 

The  study  also  showed  that  the  profession 
wss  generally  uninterested  in  doing  any- 
thing atwut  the  "bad  apples"  in  its  ranks. 
The  argument  has  always  been  that  other 
lawyers  are  reluctant  to  discipline  their 
fellow  attorneys. 

I  believe  that  these  charges  are  t>einB  met 
in  a  responsible  maimer  by  many  State  and 
local  bar  associations.  The  bar  here  in  the 
State  of  South  Carolina  has  pursued  a  vig- 
orous program  of  hearing  complaints 
against  members  of  the  bar  and  taking  the 
the  appropriate  steps  to  act  on  them.  Dis- 
barments have  risen  sharply  in  the  last  few 
years  and  I  think  the  impact  of  those  pro- 
ceedings and  actions  have  not  been  lost  on 
the  public. 

Another  area  of  criticism  of  the  legal  pro- 
fession has  come  from  no  less  than  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States.  Chief  Justice  Burger  has 
stated  on  several  occasions  that  in  his  opin- 
ion the  competency  of  lawyers  now  in  prac- 
tice and  coniing  out  of  the  law  schools  is  not 
up  to  the  standards  the  American  public  de- 
serves. I  do  not  need  to  detail  his  views  here 
beauise  I  know  most  of  you  are  well  aware 
of  them. 

Again.  State  and  local  bar  associations 
have  taken  steps  to  respond  to  this  criti- 


cism. Continuing  legal  education  programs 
have  sprouted  up  throughout  the  Nation. 
South  Carolina  now  requires  at  least  12 
hours  of  continuing  legal  education  a  year 
for  members  of  the  State  Bar.  Other  States 
have  adopted  similar  requirements  in  an 
effort  to  ensure  a  competent  level  of  attor- 
neys. These  efforts  are  sure  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  legal  profession  in  America. 

Lawyers  are  officers  of  the  court,  and  in 
that  capacity  we  must  not  forget  our  re- 
sponsibility not  only  to  our  clients  but  also 
the  legal  system  Itself.  Each  of  us  swears  to 
uphold  the  law  and  conduct  ourselves  ac- 
cording to  the  Canon  of  Professional  Re- 
sponsibility. We  must  rededlcate  ourselves 
to  those  commitments  every  day.  I  am  confi- 
dent that  if  that  is  done  many  of  the  per- 
ceptions held  by  the  public  about  lawyers 
will  be  dispeUed. 

RxroaMS  m  atiimiAL  jusncx  ststkm 

One  of  my  major  efforts  as  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  In  the 
Senate  is  to  make  reforms  in  our  crtminal 
Justice  system.  Why  is  that  a  priority  for  me 
and  many  others  in  the  United  States 
Senate?  Let  me  tell  you  why.  R^rts  from 
the  Department  of  Justice  Indicate  that  last 
year  almost  one-third  of  all  households  in 
the  United  States  were  victimized  by  crime. 
There  was  a  crime  committed  every  2.4  sec- 
onds. Violent  crimes  have  the  most  frighten- 
ing report  with  one  aggravated  assault  every 
48  seconds,  1  robbery  every  56  seconds,  1 
forcible  rape  every  6  minutes,  and  1  murder 
committed  every  24  minutes. 

Pollster  George  Gallup  and  others  have 
found  that  people  today  favor  stricter  and 
harsher  punishments  to  control  the  flour- 
ishing crime  rate.  Mr.  Gallup  suggests  that 
these  public  feelings  "coincide  with  a  sharp- 
ly rising  fear  of  crime  on  the  part  of  the 
American  people." 

A  Newsweek  magazine  article  some 
months  ago  reported  a  survey  which  the  re- 
spondents were  asked:  "How  much  confi- 
dence do  you  have  in  the  police  to  protect 
you  from  crime?"  Forty-two  percent  of 
these  responding  said,  "not  very  much." 
The  question,  "How  much  confidence  do 
you  have  in  the  courts  to  sentence  and  con- 
vict criminals?"  was  also  asked,  and  fifty- 
nine  percent  answered,  "not  very  much." 
Persons  responding  to  a  Gallup  poll  listed 
lenient  court  systems,  second  only  to  eco- 
nomic problems,  as  the  major  cause  of  the 
growing  crime  rate. 

Of  course.  State  and  local  lawmakers  must 
socept  their  responsibility  to  maintain  law 
and  order  within  their  jurisdictions.  They 
must  take  an  active  role  in  motivating  the 
members  of  their  communities  to  become  in- 
volved in  crime  prevention.  Strong  commu- 
nity spirit  has  proved  to  be  a  major  deter- 
rent to  crime  in  several  areas  of  the  nation. 

Two  weeks  ago.  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate,  along  with  43  cosponsors.  legislation 
entitled  the  "Violent  Crime  and  Drug  En- 
forcement Improvements  Act  of  1982."  This 
bill  is  a  comprehensive  approach  to  this 
problem  and  is  made  up  mostly  of  measures 
that  have  already  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  or  have 
been  the  subject  of  hearings  In  the  Judici- 
ary Committee.  Several  of  these  measures 
are  pending  on  the  Calendar  of  the  Senate. 
The  legislation  has  the  support  of  the 
Reagan  Administration  and  is  cosponsored 
by  Republicans  and  Democrats  alike. 

It  is  time  to  stop  talking  about  the  crime 
problem.  It  is  time  to  address  the  issue  with 
changes  reflecting  the  best  thinking  in  the 
criminal  justice  field.  The  package  is  direct- 
ed primarily  at  violent  crime  and  drug  traf- 


ficking which,  in  many  parts  of  the  country, 
have  increased  to  the  point  of  being  beyond 
the  present  control  of  law  enforcement  Let 
me  briefly  describe  some  of  the  major  provi- 
sions in  the  bill. 

Title  I  of  the  bill  contains  provisions 
which  amend  the  Ball  Reform  Act  of  1966 
to.  among  other  things,  (1)  permit  danger  to 
the  community  to  be  considered  in  deter- 
mining whether  to  release  a  defendant 
pending  trial,  or,  if  release  Is  appropriate.  In 
determining  conditions  for  release:  (2)  tight- 
en significantly  the  criteria  for  post-convic- 
tion release  pending  sentencing  and  appeal: 
(3)  provide  procedure  for  revocation  of  re- 
lease and  contempt  of  court  prosecution  for 
committing  a  crime  while  on  release;  (4) 
provide  consecutive  sentences  for  crimes 
committed  on  pretrial  release;  and  (5)  in- 
crease the  penalties  for  ball  jumping.  It  also 
includes  a  presumption  that  a  particular  in- 
dividual is  a  danger  to  the  community  if  he 
committed  a  serious  drug  trafficking  offense 
or  used  a  firearm  in  a  violent  crime. 

There  are  safeguards  to  ensure  that  due 
process  rlghU  of  individuals  are  protected. 
A  hearing  before  a  judicial  officer  is  re- 
quired. The  defoidant  has  a  right  to  coun- 
sel, to  present  Information  and  witneascs,  to 
be  given  written  findings  or  statement  of 
conditions,  and  to  testify  In  his  own  behalf. 

Title  II  would  require  a  presentence 
report  to  include  a  "victim  impact  state- 
ment" to  advise  the  Judge  on  this  Important 
factor  in  sentencing  the  defendant.  It  would 
make  it  a  crime,  punishable  by  imprison- 
ment for  6  years  or  $25,000.  or  both,  to 
hinder,  harm,  annoy,  or  injure  any  victim  or 
witness  who  is  involved  in  the  criminal  jus- 
tice process.  It  also  makes  it  a  crime  to  re- 
taliate agaiiut  a  witness  or  victim  after  the 
completion  of  the  criminal  Justice  process. 

nUe  IV  amends  secUon  351  and  1751  of 
UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  to  make  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  kill,  kidnap,  or  assault  cer- 
tain senior  White  House  officials,  a  member 
of  the  cabinet  and  his  next  in  command, 
and  a  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Title  V  makes  fundamental  changes  in  the 
sentencing  system  of  current  law.  The 
major  features  include  for  the  first  time  set- 
ting forth  the  purposes  of  sentencing  and 
changing  the  sentencing  system  to  a  deter- 
minate system,  with  no  parole  and  limited 
good  time  credits.  A  se^n-member  sentenc- 
ing commission  would  be  responsible,  sub- 
ject to  review  by  Congress,  for  promulgating 
sentencing  guidelines  for  the  courts  to  use 
in  determining  an  appropriate  sentence. 
The  court  must  explain  the  basis  for  sen- 
tences outside  the  guidelines.  The  govern- 
ment may  appeal  a  sentence  more  lenient 
than  the  applicable  guideline.  So-called 
"safety  net"  provisions  are  included  to  pro- 
vide, after  service  of  a  specified  portion  of 
the  sentence,  an  opportunity  for  review  and 
modification  of  a  long  sentence  in  unusual 
circumstances. 

Title  VII  contains  procedural  changes  in 
the  law  impacting  on  mentally  ill  persons  in 
the  Federal  criminal  Justice  system.  One 
feature  of  this  part  of  the  title  closes  a  loop- 
hole In  current  law  by  providing  a  Federal 
commitment  procedure  for  a  dangerous  Fed- 
eral defendant  fotmd  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity  if  no  State  will  commit  him  on 
other  grounds. 

Another  aspect  of  this  title  would  replace 
the  current  Federal  insanity  defense  with  a 
narrower  defense  applicable  only  to  those 
individuals  who  were  so  mentally  ill  that 
they  could  not  form  the  mental  state  re- 
quired for  the  crime. 
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In  addition  to  thew  provitlons,  the  legisla- 
tion makes  a  number  of  changes  in  current 
title  18  provisions  such  as: 

Permit  emergency  electronic  surveillance 
in  life  endangering  situations: 

Strengthen  federal  Juvenile  Justice  provi- 
sions; 

Extend  lUdnapping  jurisdiction  to  protect 
federal  officials  listed  in  18  VS.C.  1114  if 
connected  with  performance  of  official 
duties; 

Protect  the  immediate  families  of  certain 
federal  officials  from  acts  of  violence  perpe- 
trated to  coerce  action  by  or  retaliate 
against  such  official; 

Expand  the  offenses  relating  to  destruc- 
tion of  interstate  motor  vehicles  to  include 
cargo  carrying  vehicles; 

Make  it  a  crime  to  solicit  the  commission 
of  a  federal  crime  of  violence: 

Expand  the  list  of  dangerous  crimes  appli- 
cable to  felony-murder  to  include  escape, 
murder.  Udnapplng.  treason,  espionage,  and 
sabotage:  and 

Increase  the  penalties  for  distributing 
controlled  substances  in  or  on.  or  within 
1.000  feet  of,  an  elementary  or  secondary 
school. 

It  is  my  hope  this  package  of  tough,  anti- 
crime  measures  can  be  enacted  this  year. 
Behind  the  economy,  crime  is  the  number 
one  social  problem  in  America.  Crime  is  es- 
sentially a  State  and  local  problem,  but  pas- 
sage of  this  legislation  at  the  Federal  level 
can  send  a  signal  to  State  and  local  govern- 
ments and  encourage  them  to  enact  similar 
laws  where  appropriate. 

In  addition  to  this  comprehensive  anti- 
crime  package,  legislation  to  reinstate  cap- 
ital punishment  for  certain  serious  and  hei- 
nous crimes  should  be  acted  on  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  personally  believe  capital  punish- 
ment can  be  a  deterrent  to  violent  crime. 
There  are  those  who  do  not  share  that  view, 
and  I  itsptet  their  opinion  and  beliefs  on 
the  death  penalty. 

The  penalty  of  death  is  the  only  punish- 
ment, in  my  opinion,  that  even  comes  close 
to  compensating  for  trampling  on  the  sanc- 
tity of  innocent  life.  As  violent  crimes 
grows,  the  public  sentiment  increases  in 
favor  of  the  death  penalty  as  a  deterrent  to 
crime.  Approximately  two-thirds  of  the 
American  people  now  favor  the  death  penal- 
ty for  persons  convicted  of  murder. 

There  is  now  on  the  Senate  Calendar  a 
bill  to  impose  the  death  penalty  for  certain 
Federal  crimes,  murder,  treason  and  espio- 
nage. This  measure  should  also  be  consid- 
ered by  the  8«aate  this  year. 

The  entire  Judicial  process  must  be  speed- 
ed up.  At  some  point,  a  decision  and  Judg- 
ment must  become  final.  Continued  appeals 
as  a  means  of  delaying  punishment  have 
clogged  the  entire  court  system.  By  desig- 
nating a  point  at  which  all  appeals  must 
end.  the  Judicial  system  will  become  more 
effective.  Just  recently.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  in  his  Tear-End  Report  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, expressed  the  need  for  changes  in 
Federal  court  Jurisdiction  over  collateral 
review  of  state  court  convictions.  He  said, 
"The  administration  of  Justice  in  this  coun- 
try is  plagued  and  bogged  down  with  a  lack 
of  reasonable  finality  of  Judgonents  in 
criminal  cases."  I  have  already  introduced 
leidbilatlon  in  the  Senate  to  respond  to  this 
problem  and  it  is  pending  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  so-called  exclusionary  rule,  under 
which  highly  relevant  evidence  is  excluded 
from  consideration  in  a  criminal  trial  be- 
cause it  was  obtained  through  an  illegal 
search  and  seizure,  should  also  be  abolished 


or  modi  led.  It  makes  little  sense  to  turn  the 
crimina  loose  as  a  method  of  punishment  of 
a  polic<  officer  for  failure  to  comply  with 
the  of^n  technical  requirements  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment  laws  on  search  and  sei- 
zure. We  should  pimish  the  criminal  and  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  civil  and  adminis- 
trative remedy  to  deal  effectively  with  the 
erring  police  officer. 

VOmfG  RIGHTS  UGISLATIOM 

Yesterday  the  Senate  completed  action  on 
the  VoKlng  Rights  extension  legislation. 
Foremast  in  my  mind  during  consideration 
of  that  [measure  was  the  need  to  assure  all 
Americans  that  the  right  to  register  and  to 
vote  wMl  continue  to  be  protected  against 
dlscrlmnatlon  of  any  kind. 

Throoghout  consideration  of  the  Legisla- 
tion I  repressed  concern  over  three  impor- 
tant aspects  of  the  bill.  First.  I  sought  assur- 
ance that  the  proposed  changes  in  Section  2 
of  the  Act  would  not  result  in  court-ordered 
establinment  of  systems  of  proportional 
representation  by  race.  Second.  I  sought  the 
inclusioii  of  a  reasonable  bailout  provision 
so  that  Jurisdictions  subject  to  the  predear- 
ance  requirements  of  Section  S  would  have  a 
genuinq  incentive  to  rid  themselves  of  any 
lingeriiK  discrimination.  Third.  I  sought  a 
period  pf  extension  that  is  responsive  to 
presentlcondltions. 

With  respect  to  the  proportional  represen- 
tation t»ue,  I  am  hopeful  that  the  legisla- 
tive history  will  provide  some  protection 
against  the  establishment  of  electoral  sys- 
tems that  will  result  in  proportional  repre- 
sentatl^  by  race. 

I  OTHsa  FnrDiHa  lcoislatiom 

In  addition  to  consideration  of  Voting 
Rights  legislation,  the  Congress  faces  the 
prospec  t  of  action  on  several  of  the  socalled 
social  I  isues— abortion,  busing,  and  volun- 
tary prf  yer  in  schools.  Let  my  discuss  each 
briefly,  i 

Ther4  are  two  approaches  being  taken  to 
reverse  the  1073  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  ik  the  case  of  Jtoe  v.  Wade,  which  per- 
mits ab  >rtlon  the  flnt  3  months  on  demand 
and  dui  Ing  the  next  S  months  whoa  the  Ufe 
of  the  I  aother  is  in  danger.  One  is  to  pass  a 
bill  def  nlng  "person"  in  the  Constitution  to 
include  an  unborn  person.  The  other  is  to 
pursue  a  Constitutional  amendment  that 
would  iermlt  each  State  to  pass  legislation 
on  the]  question  of  abortion  so  long  as  it 
were  nftt  leas  restrieUve  than  the  Federal 
law.  Tt  e  Committee  has  reported  8.  J.  Res. 
110,  wh  Ich  adopts  the  latter  approach. 

With  regard  to  limitations  on  oourt-or- 
dered  I  using,  there  are  again  several  bills 
before  iie  Congress.  In  practice,  being  only 
sllghtl]  different,  they  have  the  objective  of 
either  !  Uniting  tever^.  or  prohibiting  alto- 
gether, the  use  of  btislng  as  a  means  to 
achieve  racial  integration.  The  objective  is 
one  thi  A  I  support  This  sodal  experiment 
has  no  worked,  and  In  fact,  has  become  a 
hardah  p  on  the  families  and  children  of 
both  bfkck  and  whitca.  The  failure  of  busing 
is  not  a  partisan  Issue.  Senators  Johnston 
(D-La)l  and  BIden  (D-Del)  and  Senator 
Helms  KR-N.C.)  and  many  others  are  out- 
spoken! critics  of  forced  busing  as  a  means  to 
achlevi  racial  integration. 

Quality  education  for  all  our  children 
should  be  the  goal  of  our  government 
policy.  The  use  of  busing  ignores  that  objec- 
tive aiid  places  great  emotional  and  finan- 
cial stmlns  on  the  families  and  communities 
where  It  is  practiced.  I  hope  the  Congress 
will  ad  favorably  on  this  legislation  during 
the  pr«ent  session. 

Fina&y.  in  the  area  of  social  Issues,  the 
Committee  may  also  act  on  legislation  to 
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allow  volunt  ary  prayer  in  schools.  We  must 
always  reooi  niae  the  Constitutional  require- 
ment to  kop  Church  and  State  separate, 
where  tbert  is  any  hint  of  compulsory 
action  by  tie  Government.  The  Supreme 
Court  has  s  restled  with  this  question  only 
recently.  Voluntary  prayer  in  schools  does 
not.  in  my  (ipinlon.  violate  the  principle  of 
separation  o  t  Church  and  State  and  should 
be  permltte  L  I  have  introduced  a  constitu- 
tional ameidment  to  restore  voluntary 
prayer  in  tl|e  schools,  which  was  endorsed 
by  President  Reagan  last  month.  Hearings 
and  Senate  action  may  be  expected  this 
year. 

In  additio^  to  these  issues,  reform  of  the 
immigration!  and  refugee  laws  is  a  major  pri- 
ority for  Um  Committee  and  the  Senate  this 
year.  S.  2331.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act,  was  approved  by  the  Commit- 
tee last  month  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1.  and  will 
be  consider^  shortly  on  the  Senate  floor. 

The  problems  of  immigration  in  general, 
and  refugMB  coming  to  America  in  large 
numbers  in  (articular  have  gone  on  too  long 
without  a  o  therent  and  clear  response.  The 
sudden  arrtt  al  of  more  than  129,000  Cubans 
In  April  of  1980  only  brought  national  at- 
tention to  a  problem  that  has  plagued  south 
Florida  for  <  everal  years— that  of  the  Influx 
of  refugees  From  Haiti  and  other  Caribbean 
basin  counTies  which  has  overwhelmed 
local  jurlsdi  tions  in  south  Florida. 

The  immij  [ration  laws  of  this  Nation  need 
to  be  chanied  to  respond  to  the  economic 
pressures  in  other  countries  that  are  push- 
ing increased  numbers  of  foreign  nationals 
to  our  shoies.  But  we  cannot  continue  to 
allow  refuiees  and  foreign  nationals  to 
come  to  the  United  States  solely  for  eco- 
nomic reaso  tis.  The  law  is  clear— there  must 
be  a  showing  of  a  fear  of  persecution  be- 
cause of  reli  lious  or  political  beliefs.  We  can 
and  will  do  our  share,  but  we  cannot  possi- 
bly take  all  khose  who  wish  to  come. 

Now.  the4e  are  Just  a  few  of  the  major 
issues  that  the  Congress  should  take  action 
on  this  yep-.  Adoption  of  a  responsible 
budget  will,  of  course,  be  a  priority  item 
over  the  nest  few  weeks. 

We  in  tile  Congress  must  act  on  the 
budget.  Feqeral  spending  must  be  brought 
under  control.  President  Reagan  has  made 
every  effort  to  present  a  budget  that  is  fair, 
that  preserves  the  strength  of  our  military, 
and  will  start  us  on  the  road  to  a  balanced 
budget.  This  issue  Is  so  important  to  the 
future  of  our  country  that  partisanship 
must  be  set  [aside  and  every  effort  applied  to 
achieving  afreement  on  a  budget  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ion.  I  challenge  you  as  members 

take  a  stand  in  improving  the 

legal  profession  in  society,  to 

that  will  lead  to  the  reduction 

Id  to  express  yourselves  to  the 

matters  that  vitally  concern 

Nation. 

Let  me  express  my  appreciation  to  Presi- 
dent Walkef  for  inviting  me  to  be  with  you 
today.* 


In  condii 
of  the  bar  I 
role  of  the 
support  las 
of  crimes. 
Congress 
you  and  th^ 


K.  HYPOCRISY  ON 
DISARMAMENT 

•  Mr.  QU]AYLE.  Mr.  President,  on  sev- 
eral occasions  I  have  taken  the  floor 
to    speak;    out    against    the    Soviet 


Union's 


solemn  in|temational  treaties  covering 


the   use 
weapons. 


Df   chemical   and   biological 
rhis  is  a  subject  that  should 


continuing     violations     of 


be  widely  reported  and  discussed  at  all 
levels  of  government,  not  only  because 
of  the  heinous  acts  themselves,  but  be- 
cause of  the  significance  of  Soviet  atti- 
tudes toward  treaty  compliance. 

It  is  surprising,  therefore,  that 
during  these  weeks  when  the  United 
Nations  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment is  in  progress,  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  alone  among  the  press 
has  seen  fit  to  continue  to  bring  this 
subject  before  the  public  eye.  On  June 
7  they  published  lengthy  excerpts 
from  the  U.N.'s  own  report  on  the 
matter,  and  accompanied  that  with  a 
lead  editorial  which  was  highly  critical 
of  the  U.N.  itself  for  burying  the  prob- 
lem. On  June  11  the  Journal  published 
a  third  major  commentary  on  the  sub- 
ject. Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
matter,  and  in  recognition  of  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  continuing  editorial 
emphasis  on  this  subject.  I  request 
that  their  articles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  articles  follow: 

U.N.  HTPOOUSY  oh  DlSAKMAMKIfT 

The  United  Nations'  Special  Session  on 
Disarmament,  which  opens  In  New  York 
today,  is  shaping  up  as  a  hypocrisy  monu- 
mental even  by  UN  standards.  The  UN  has 
been  conducting  an  official  investigation  of 
violations  of  the  most  prominent  disar- 
mament treaty  negotiated  under  its  auspic- 
es—the Biological  Weapons  Convention  of 
1973.  Despite  considerable  effort  to  look  the 
other  way,  the  investigators  did  accumulate 
an  impressive  amount  of  testimony.  Now 
their  latest  report  is  being  suppressed  while 
delegates  give  lofty  speeches  about  disar- 
mament. 

Elsewhere  on  this  page  we  reprint  ex- 
tracts from  the  suppressed  report.  On  its 
trip  to  Afghan  refugee  camps  in  Pakistan 
last  February,  the  UN  team  gathered  eye- 
witness testimony,  medical  findings  and 
physical  evidence  pointing  directly  to  Soviet 
use  of  chemical  weapons,  itself  a  prima  facie 
violation  of  the  Geneva  agreements.  Many 
of  the  symptoms  reported  corres[>ond  to 
those  of  "yellow  rain"  in  Laos  and  Cambo- 
dia, which  has  been  identified  as  a  biological 
toxin  violating  the  1973  convention. 

The  General  Assembly  voted  in  1980  to  in- 
vestigate the  "yellow  rain"  reports.  After 
months  of  foot-dragging,  a  team  was  dis- 
patched to  Thailand  last  year  to  interview 
refugees  from  Laos  and  Cambodia.  The 
team  was  told  of  the  murderous  attacks  by 
"yellow  rain,"  and  was  given  samples— a  vial 
of  powder,  a  contaminated  leaf  and  twig  and 
blood  from  a  victim.  Predictably,  the  UN 
team's  report  last  November  said  it  could 
not  draw  any  "final  conclusion  as  to  wheth- 
er or  not  chemical  warfare  agents  had  been 
used." 

Despite  a  Soviet  effort  to  kill  the  investi- 
gation, the  General  Assembly  voted  last  De- 
cember to  continue  its  study  for  another 
year,  and  the  team  set  off  in  February  to 
interview  Afghan  refugees  in  Pakistan.  Ac- 
cording to  the  3e-page  verbatim  transcript 
of  the  UN  interviews,  much  of  the  Afghan 
testimony  mirrors  reports  about  "yellow 
rain"  from  the  Hmong  tribe  of  Laos.  Air- 
planes, helicopters  and  artillery  shells  are 
used  to  spray  the  yellowish  or  orange 
powder.  The  symptoms  of  victims  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  Southeast  Asia  also  match- 
skin  blistering,  dizziness,  convulsions, 
bloody  vomiting  and  bloody  diarrhea. 


These  symptoms,  especially  the  profuse 
bleeding,  are  distinct  signs  of  poisoning  by 
trichothecene  mycotoxins.  which  are  pro- 
duced by  fungus  on  moldy  grains.  U.S.  gov- 
ernment and  independent  U.S.  scientists 
have  identified  these  mycotixlns  in  "yellow 
rain"  samples  from  Southeast  Asia.  Another 
sample  is  now  being  tested  by  the  British. 

From  the  Afghan  testimony  to  the  UN,  it's 
also  apparent  that  more  than  Just  "yellow 
rain"  is  being  used  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
Afghan  freedom  fighters  tell  of  poisoned 
"dumdum"  bullets  and  flechettes,  or  steel 
darts  which  cause  blistering  of  the  skin, 
swelling  of  bodies  and  sometimes  death 
from  relatively  minor  wounds.  They  speak 
of  "black  smoke,"  which  causes  incapacita- 
tion and  often  unconsciousness:  the  victims 
found  by  Soviet  troops  are  siuunarUy  shot. 
The  Soviets  also  use  gases  to  kill  or  drive 
out  people  hiding  in  caves  or  the  under- 
ground canal  systems,  known  as  the 
"karez." 

The  Afghans  gave  the  UN  team  some  sam- 
ples, including  contaminated  wheat  grains, 
poisoned  bullets  and  an  a  Flechette,  a  fuse 
from  a  chemical  hand  bomb,  a  gas  mask  and 
filter  canister  and  part  of  a  bomb  para- 
chute. Afghan  leaders  said  they  have  more 
evidence  but  couldn't  retrieve  it  because  of 
the  snow  in  the  mountains  in  February. 

In  spite  of  the  risks  of  gathering  such  evi- 
dence, the  UN  team  doesn't  seem  to  treat  it 
very  seriously.  For  instance,  and  addendum 
to  the  latest  report  mentions  part  of  the 
parachute  "was  applied  by  means  of  adhe- 
sive tape  to  the  skin  at  the  inside  of  the 
upper  left  arm  of  a  volunteer.  The  skin  was 
examined  after  24  hours.  No  skin  reaction 
was  observed." 

Of  more  consequence  is  the  handling  of 
the  "yellow  rain"  samples  from  Southeast 
Asia.  Under  the  supervision  of  Under  Secre- 
tary General  Viachealav  A.  Ustinov  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  samples  sat  for  months  in 
an  unguarded  UN  freeser.  Due  to  the  unnec- 
essary delay,  the  resulU  of  the  scientific 
analysis  probably  won't  be  ready  before  the 
disarmament  session  ends  next  month. 
Moreover,  there  is  no  guarantee  that  the 
samples  were  not  tampered  with  while  at 
the  UN. 

While  the  biological  weapons  investiga- 
tion is  bottled  up  In  the  XJH  bureaucracy,  iu 
disarmament  conference  is  shaping  up  as  a 
circus.  Outside  the  halls  there  will  be  a  mass 
demonstration,  a  concert  by  rock  stars,  a 
civil  disobedience  campaign  and  truckloads 
of  petitions  dropped  at  the  UN  gates.  Inside 
the  UN,  there  will  be  the  usual  festivities 
with  anti-Western  rhetoric  about  the  'arms 
race"  and  "capitalist  imperialism." 

If  the  UN  were  serious  about  disarma- 
ment, and  if  It  had  any  desire  to  regain 
some  of  IU  lost  integrity,  it  ought  to  start 
by  paying  some  attention  to  iu  own  investi- 
gation—getting the  whole  report  out  on  the 
floor,  getting  the  laboratory  work  done  and 
securing  any  future  evidence.  If  a  "peace- 
keeping body"  can't  do  this  much,  there  is 
reason  to  wonder  If  serious  nations  should 
continue  to  participate. 

CimncAL-BiOLOOicAi,  Wakparb  in 

ArOHARISTAlf 

(The  UN  General  Assembly  voted  last  De- 
cember to  extend  iU  investigation,  begun  in 
1980.  of  allegations  about  the  use  of  chemi- 
cal and  biological  warfare  agenu  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  lU  allies  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan.  Three  members  of  the 
UN's  expert  team,  headed  by  MaJ.  Gen.  Dr. 
Esmat  Ezz  of  Egypt,  along  with  other  UN 
officials,  visited  Afghan  refugee  camps  at 


Peshawar  and  Quetta  in  Pakistan  from  Feb. 
8  to  Feb.  22  this  year.  The  following  are  ex- 
cerpts from  the  group's  38-page  verbatim 
record  of  the  interviews,  which  has  been  ob- 
tained by  The  Wall  Street  Journal.  The 
interviews  were  conducted  with  victims  and 
eyewitnesses  of  Soviet  biochemical  warfare 
attacks  in  Afghanistan.  The  UN  team  doea 
not  plan  to  make  its  report  public  until  the 
fall.  An  editorial  on  the  report  also  ap- 
pears.) 

Chairman  of  tTN  group:  We  are  here  rep- 
resenting the  United  Nations  and  we  are  in- 
terested in  meeting  people  who  were  ex- 
posed to  chemical  attack,  eyewitnesses  and 
those  who  might  have  brought  fragments  of 
the  ammunitions  along  with  them,  and  also 
to  speak  with  medical  doctors  who  might 
have  attended  patients  exposed  to  chemical 
attack. 

Gul  Badln,  leader  of  Hezb-e-Islami:  I  wel- 
come you  here.  You  are  familiar  with  the 
conditions  in  Afghanistan  and  with  the 
chemical  warfare.  We  shall  provide  you  with 
the  evidence  we  have.  There  are  two  parties 
involved  in  Afghanistan— the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  freedom  fighters. 

In  each  division  there  Is  one  unit  which  is 
involved  in  the  chemical  warfare.  They  have 
used  chemical  weapons  in  a  number  of 
places  where  napalm,  other  weapons  and 
helicopters  have  not  been  effective.  Initial- 
ly, they  were  using  diundum  bullets  and 
they  have  destroyed  villages,  crops  and  for- 
ests. When  the  local  population  feared 
death  from  the  dumdum  bullets,  they  tried 
to  get  protection  in  the  Karez.  [A  "karez"  is 
an  underground  water  channel  by  means  of 
which  the  land  to  be  irrigated  can  be  con- 
nected to  the  base  of  the  source  of  water.  At 
more  or  less  regular  intervals,  there  are  ver- 
tical air  shafts  leading  down  to  the  "karez." 
These  underground  channels  are  sometimes 
used  both  by  Mujahideens  and  the  local 
population  as  shelters  when  the  area  Is 
under  attack.]  The  Soviets  tried  to  kill  them 
by  using  chemical  weapons  In  these  areas. 
There  have  been  many  people  affected  by 
chemical  weapons  who  were  treated  In  Pe- 
shawar and  they  are  present  now. 

Name:  Dagarwal  Blsmllla,  brigadier  chief 
commander  of  Wardak  Front 
Q.  Can  you  tell  us  what  happened? 
A.  In  late  July  1981  at  10  a.m.  fierce  fight- 
ing started.  They  fired  chemical  weapons 
upon  us.  Many  people  were  injured:  the 
entire  body  was  swollen,' there  was  sneezing 
and  coughing  and  after  the  attack  people 
became  unconscious  and  had  headaches.  We 
wet  a  handkerchief  and  put  on  our  faces  to 
revive  ourselves.  .  .  . 
Q.  Did  the  diarrhea  come  straight  away? 
A.  During  the  retreat  about  one  hour. 
During  the  retreat  from  the  first  line  to  the 
second  defense  line  (4  km)  85  people  died 
from  bullet  wounds.  Their  t>odles  were  swol- 
len and  had  boiU  on  them.  When  ordered  to 
go  to  the  second  line  they  started  vomiting 
and  sneezing  and  after  one  hour  some  died. 
Those  who  died  were  the  ones  that  were  not 
able  to  retreat.  The  back  line  was  alMut  4 
km.  Many  developed  diarrhea  several  hours 
later,  at  night.  Those  who  escaped  and  were 
fighting,  during  the  night  were  shot  with 
chemical  bullets  and  their  bodies  swelled 
and  had  bolls  which  developed  over- 
night. .  .  . 

Q.  Is  there  anybody  here  with  you  who 
was  affected? 

A.  Many  were  affected  but  they  are  still 
fighting  in  Afghanistan.  The  Soviet  soldiers 
put  on  gas  masks  before  the  attack.  Two 
masks  were  captured  and  are  to  be  sent  to 
the  United  Nations  within  one  month. 
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Interview  with  doctors  at  Hezb-e-klaml 
Hospital 

Chairman:  We  are  particularly  interested 
in  the  use  of  chemical  weapons  in  Afghani- 
stan. If  in  your  dealings  with  the  refugees 
you  have  come  across  any  refugees  who 
have  been  victims  of  chemical  attack,  we 
would  like  to  know. 

A.  Chemical  gas  delivered  from  an  air- 
plane produced  some  black  smoke  which 
turned  yellow.  When  inhaled  caused  as- 
phyxia, laryngeal  spasm  and  unconscious- 
ness. Some  died  after  24  hours,  bodies  de- 
composed and  limbs  separated  from  each 
other  when  touched.  Skin  rash,  necrotic  ul- 
cerations. Americans  took  pictures  of  this. 
Some  of  the  individiuds  who  survived 
showed  necrotic  points  below  the  skin,  pyo- 
genic fistulae  and  ulcerations  which  took 
months  to  heal.  Perhaps  some  chemical  or 
biological  weapon  was  responsible  for 
this.  .  .  . 

Name:  Shah  Jahan.  (Saw  a  gas  attack  but 
was  not  personally  affected.) 

Q.  Can  you  describe  the  gas  attack? 

A.  It  was  a  helicopter  attack— dropped 
bombs— some  burst  in  the  air  before  reach- 
ing the  ground  like  a  bag.  When  it  burst 
there  were  red  and  green  colors.  All  the 
trees,  rocks  and  bushes  took  that  color. 

Q.  Could  you  tell  the  size  of  the  bag? 

A.  Whosoever  was  close  by  would  become 
unconscious.  The  degree  was  reduced  as  the 
distance  progressed.  Depending  upon  the 
distance,  the  period  of  unconsciousness  was 
between  four-five  hours  to  24  hours.  They 
were  given  i.v.  drips  right  away.  If  blood 
pressure  was  normal,  saline  was  given;  if 
low,  glucose  was  given. 

Name:  Alif  Khan 

Q.  Have  you  seen  a  chemical  attack? 

A.  Saw  one  in  the  Spinghar  (white)  moun- 
tainarea. 

Q.  What  did  you  see? 

A.  There  was  a  gas  attack.  People  wet 
their  turbans  and  put  them  to  their  faces. 
Some  families  hid  in  the  cave  in  the  moun- 
tain. Attack  was  by  MIG  fighters  followed 
by  helicopters.  An  hour  later  by  infantry. 
Two  days  later  they  found  everybody  in  the 
cave  dead.  Two  men,  three  women  and  five 
children  IS  meters  inside  the  cave,  dead, 
swollen  but  no  injuries  on  their  bodies. 
Some  were  in  a  state  of  stupor.  The  victims 
lay  in  differents  positions  Many  goats  were 
outside  and  they  were  all  killed.  I  did  not  ac- 
tually see  the  animals  but  heard  so. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  the 
hospital? 

A.  One  year  and  six  months. 

Q.  Have  you  ever  treated  cases  which  were 
exposed  to  chemical  attack? 

A.  About  250  patients  suffered  from  neu- 
rosis because  of  the  gas  attacks.  Physical  ef- 
fects lasted  a  couple  of  days.  Also  had 
mental  effects. 

Name:  Mohammed  Sharif 

Q.  Have  you  been  in  any  way  exposed  to 
chemical  attack,  eyewitness  or  Just  heard 
about  it? 

A.  Saw  and  treated  patients  who  suffered 
from  chemical  attack.  I  have  never  been  in  a 
chemical  attack— was  one  or  two  kilometers 
away  and  saw  it  with  binoculars.  On  one  oc- 
casion was  250  meters  from  the  place  where 
the  bomb  burst.  I  was  aware  how  to  deal 
with  it,  so  T  wet  my  handkerchief  and  put  it 
to  my  mouth  and  then  went  forward  to 
treat  the  patients. 

Q.  Where  did  the  attack  occur? 
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A.  A!  place  called  Kassimpool  in  Kanda- 
har, agnal  plane  attack.  Father  and  son 
woun<^.  Son  competely  burned.  Father 
had  a  big  wound  on  his  thigh,  bleeding  very 
profusly.  Assumed  it  was  a  chemical 
attacIL  did  not  see  a  wound  large  enough  to 
cause  juch  bleeding. 

Q.  C^  you  remember  the  date  when  the 
attackoccurred? 

A.  April  1981. 

Second  attack: 

Placs  Arghandab.  Nagahar;  Munara  in 
Kandi  har.  In  February  1981  something  re- 
sembll  ig  a  balloon.  700  mm.  diameter  was 
dropp  d  from  a  helicopter  or  MIG  which 
burst  tefore  it  reached  the  ground.  It  scat- 
tered 'ellow  and  pink  powder.  Received  pa- 
tients vho  had  rashes  on  the  body  difficulty 
in  bn  athing,  watery  eyes,  sneezing  and 
dyspn(  a.  The  parts  of  the  body  which  were 
exposed  were  brown.  Skin  was  also  itching, 
heavy  vomiting,  light  diarrhea.  Was  given 
hydrocortisone.  Could  not  get  them  out  in 
the  oi^n  air  because  of  the  bombardment. 
About,  35  people  were  affected:  17  died— 
those  frho  were  closer  to  the  explosion. 

Q.  H^w  soon  after  the  attack  did  they  die? 

A.  Sttme  after  six  hours,  some  after  eight 
hours,  some  next  day.  Some  that  developed 
apistasis  died.  Four  died  on  the  spot.  The 
flesh  ^ame  apart  like  it  was  burned  and 
smelleCI  like  burned  flesh. 

Q.  Was  there  any  evidence  of  hemorrhag- 
ing? 

A.  G  fie  had  nose  bleeds:  most  of  the  trou- 
ble wa  i  vomiting. 

Nam  t:  Nur  Mohammed 

Q.  Were  you  a  victim,  eyewitness  or  heard 
stories  about  a  chemical  attack? 

A.  I  have  not  suffered  myself  but  treated 
two  patients. 

Q.  Where  did  you  treat  these  patients? 

A.  ^orban.  About  three  hours  after  the 
attack  in  June  1981. 

Q.  What  was  wrong  with  them? 

A.  I^spnea,  vomiting,  dizziness. 

Q.  How  long  have  you  been  a  freedom 
fightef? 

A.  Two  and  a  half  years. 

Q.  Can  you  explain  what  you  saw? 

A.  Something  resembling  a  bag  was 
dropped  by  a  helicopter.  Before  it  reached 
the  ground  it  burst  in  the  air— It  was  yellow. 

Q.  Itow  many  bags  did  it  drop? 

A.  "riiree. 

Q.  did  the  yellow  powder  harm  the  vege- 
tationl 

A.  "^e  bushes  were  not  burned,  but  the 
color  was  changed.  They  looked  half-dead. 

Q.  Was  the  color  of  the  bodies  affected? 

A.  Tlie  parts  of  the  body  which  were  ex- 
posed [were  burned.  The  clothes  were  not 
bumM. 

Q.  was  there  any  secretion  from  the  nose? 

A.  Nose  was  running.  Eyes  were  running 
too.  Blisters  developed  on  the  exposed  skin 
in  sevsn  hours. 

Q.  nd  you  notice  any  smell? 

A.  Tes,  from  the  clothes— smelled  like 
bumiitg  charcoal. 

Name:  Sultan  Jan 

The  village  vas  surrounded  in  the  night 
by  tanks  and  troops.  In  the  morning  when  I 
awoke  I  found  Russians  all  around  the  vil- 
lage. Twelve  companions  escaped  but  they 
did  n^t  get  very  far.  I  took  shelter  in  the 
learez:isaw  liquid  poured  from  a  bottle.  The 
gas  w^  green  in  color.  When  they  poured 
the  liquid  and  dropped  the  bottle  into  the 
water!  the  water  started  bubbling  up  and 
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making  a  noise.  The  water  became  offensive 
and  I  wet  »  cloth  and  put  to  my  face.  Those 
not  protected  vomited.  Three  people  died. 
The  skin  |ot  irritated— felt  as  though  nee- 
dles were  (;oing  through  my  body.  My  feet 
were  in  thf  water  and  when  I  took  them  out 
there  wer*  scratches  on  them.  The  water 
had  chemicals.  Sometimes  I  get  hot  flashes. 
I  started  jreceiving  injections  and  tablets 
here— still  ihave  a  bitter  taste  in  my  mouth. 

Q.  When  did  the  attack  take  place? 

A.  Deceriber  1981  in  Qaray. 

Q.  How  Isoon  after  the  green  liquid  was 
poured  into  the  water  did  your  friends  die? 

A.  The  (nes  who  were  close  to  the  place 
where  the:  poured  the  green  liquid  died. 

Name:  K  iwaja  Muhammed. 

Helicoptirs  came  and  dropped  a  case  of 
gas.  Before  it  reached  the  ground  it  ex- 
ploded (n«  parachute)  at  about  1  meter 
above  ground.  Gray  smoke  came  out,  people 
were  suffocated  as  if  their  throats  were 
being  caught.  Water  came  from  their  eyes 
and  head  Was  turning  around.  They  started 
to  vomit  prdinarily  but  then  blood  came 
from  their  mouths  and  they  had  diarrhea 
with  bleeding.  After  five  or  10  hours  when  I 
awoke  I  hkd  vomiting,  headache  and  diar- 
rhea. After  the  bomb  exploded  when  they 
were  exposed  to  the  smoke,  my  head  felt  as 
though  itj  was  turning  around  and  my 
throat  felt  as  though  it  was  being  pressed.  I 
do  not  remember  any  thing  else  as  I  became 
unconscious.  Shortly  after  evening,  I  came 
to  and  felt  like  taking  a  walk  but  I  started 
vomiting  at  that  time.  There  was  no  food  in 

.w_ ..  !  blue  liquid— and  later  bleeding. 

any  times  did  you  vomit? 
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the  vomit 
Q.  How 
A.  20ti 

Q.  At  wl 
A.  BetW( 
Second  ii 
In    sui 


It  intervals? 

m  two  and  five  minutes, 
itance: 

ler  1981— on  the  border  with 
USSR— one  group  went  into  the  cave.  Rus- 
sians brought  tanks  but  they  were  not  able 
to  enter  the  cave  so  they  started  drilling. 
Twenty-five  friends  were  inside  the  cave. 
The  Russians  made  a  hole  and  put  a  pipe 
into  It  and  pumped  something  Into  the  cave 
and  then  went  away  from  the  site.  When  we 
went  to  the  cave  the  pipes  were  undug  and 
we  found  the  bodies  were  as  If  cooked,  flesh 
was  very  sff t  and  came  apart. 

Name:  K|iazak 

On  Dec.  5.  1981  two  forces  came  to  our 
area  in  Wsrdak  Province.  Tangi  region  from 
Logan  and  Main.  When  we  observed  that 
the  forces  were  too  much,  we  thought  we 
should  dra^w  back  from  our  positions  Just  to 
gain  time  j  and  to  prevent  losses.  We  drew 
back  from  the  highway  to  a  safe  position 
which  wai  located  in  the  hillsides.  They 
started  bombing  our  fronts.  We  thought  it 
was  Just  regular  bombs  and  bullets  but  we 
felt  sometliing  extraordinary— Jet  fighters, 
helicopter  artillery  and  tanks.  There  were 
some  bom|>s  which  set  the  hillside  on  fire. 
Some  of  tiese  bombs  created  smoke— black- 
ish gray  oij  gray  and  red. 

The  effect  was  not  sudden.  It  took  a  little 
time  but  it  was  hard  for  me  to  look  at  my 
watch.  Mr  head  started  turning  around, 
eyes  and  hose  running.  I  went  inside  and 
after  I  woke  up  I  vomited  and  diarrhea 
started.  Diarrhea  was  first  green  liquid  then 
bleeding  Started.  The  effects  varied  from 
person  to  berson.  The  smell  was  like  burn- 
ing rubbei;  my  eyes  were  irritated  also.  For 


24  hours 
died,  two 


was  out  of  order.  Three  people 
jf  whom  were  my  cousins.  Their 


arms  were  contracted  close  to  their  chest, 
even  when  they  died  liquid  was  coming  out 
of  their  noses  and  blood  out  of  their 
mouths.  Their  legs  were  also  in  contraction, 
the  bodies  were  gathered  after  two  days.  In 
the  village  there  were  50  to  60  more  bodies. 
In  contracture  like  my  cousins. 

Name:  Doulat  Khan 

The  second  battle  happened  in  an  area 
called  Behrana  Mukhor,  Oazni  in  January 
1982.  At  that  time  after  heavy  resistance  by 
Mujaideen.  Russians  started  shooting  auto- 
matic cannons.  Smoke  rose  up,  Mujahideens 
vomiteed  and  had  burning  in  the  eyes  with 
tears.  Some  of  them  also  vomited  blood. 

In  the  morning  about  10:30  the  shooting 
started  and  went  on  until  the  evening, 
almost  sunset.  When  the  Russians  drew 
back  we  were  able  to  go  and  see  our  friends. 
The  bullets  hit  the  ground  and  exploded 
and  gas  came  out.  Black  smoke  rose  up  and 
spread  fast  and  covered  a  vast  area.  The 
smell  was  very  bad.  Five  people  died  because 
of  the  gas:  they  vomited  and  lost  a  lot  of 
blood.  The  bodies  of  the  ones  who  died  were 
black.  Sixty  to  70  other  people  were  affect- 
ed. Before  the  battle  started.  I  was  watching 
and  I  saw  all  the  weapons  being  put  in  one 
place  and  the  positions  of  the  cannons. 
When  the  Russians  approached  our  village 
women  and  children  in  the  farm  went  to  the 
tunnels.  When  the  battle  was  finished  we 
found  bodies.  The  Russians  had  sprayed 
chemicals  in  the  karez. 

Q.  Did  you  notice  any  effect  on  the  ani- 
mals and  vegetation? 

A.  The  area  where  the  chemicals  were 
sprayed  vegetables  turned  yellow  and  dried. 
Shortly  after  the  chemicals  are  used  the 
wheat  turns  black  and  It  becomes  yellow 
and  then  turns  yellow  ash. 

Q.  Was  the  gas  used  for  a  specific  area  or 
indiscriminately? 

A.  It  depended  on  the  resistance.  If  the  re- 
sistance is  hard  and  It  is  a  key  area  they  use 
chemical  weapons  to  paralyze  the  Mujahi- 
deens. 

Name:  Gholan  Mohammed 

Q.  Have  you  heard  anything  about  chemi- 
3al  weapons  or  poisonous  gases? 

A.  In  December  1980  in  Zarkashan  in 
Mogkur,  Oazni  Province,  a  very  large  force 
of  Soviets  came  to  our  area.  We  encircled 
them  at  4  a.m.  There  were  17  gun  ships  and 
three  Jet  fighters  bombing  us.  .  .  .  Twenty- 
four  persons  were  killed  by  the  bullets, 
about  40  persons  died  of  gas,  60  persons  af- 
fected by  gas  and  after  two  days  three  died. 
The  doctor  in  the  group  helped  the  Mujahi- 
deens. A  helicopter  was  shot  down  which 
burst  into  flames  and  fell  in  a  valley  below. 

Q.  Did  the  bomb  have  a  smell? 

A  It  smelled  like  the  rotten  body  of  some 
animal.  I  lost  consciousness.  I  also  saw  the 
Russians  wearing  masks  on  two  occasions. 

Q.  Did  you  see  the  bodies  of  the  dead  per- 
sons? 

A  No  I  was  unconscious. 

Q.  Did  you  have  any  problems  with 
breathing? 

A.  Yes,  I  felt  like  I  was  being  choked. 

Name:  Moulvi  Arsala  Rahmanl,  general 
commander  of  Paktika. 

We  were  attacked  by  tanks  and  they  put 
small  bombs  in  the  karez.  In  June  1981,  11 
Mujahideens  took  cover  in  the  karez.  Every- 
body was  killed.  I  did  not  actually  see  the 
attack  but  saw  the  dead  bodies:  the  flesh  on 
the  tKidies  was  very  soft.  .  .  .  Mujahideens 
shot  down  a  plane  and  then  a  large  number 


of  planes  came  and  dropped  something 
which  caused  severe  headache  and  vomiting 
among  the  people.  It  was  a  rain  of  white 
particles  or  powder  which  the  planes 
sprayed  from  about  500  meters. 
Second  instance: 

Two  people  were  hit  by  bombs  and  died. 
Their  clothes  were  burned:  their  flesh  was 
soft  and  rotted.  A  yellow  and  bloody  dis- 
charge came  out  of  the  bums.  Faces  were 
blackened.  An  Afghan  spy  was  caught  and 
confessed  that  the  water  was  being  contami- 
nated. When  the  bombs  burst  they  broke 
into  four  clouds  and  came  down  slowly.  The 
noise  was  like  a  rifle  shot:  It  hit  the  ground 
and  bounced  and  caught  fire. 
Third  instance: 

In  May  1981  a  large  force  of  Mujahideens 
were  fighting  with  the  Russians.  The  Muja- 
hideens were  winning  and  then  the  Rus- 
sians launched  a  gas  attack.  Many  Russians 
and  Mujahideens  were  killed.  The  Russians 
wore  masks.  A  Russian  was  captured,  con- 
verted to  Islam  and  told  us  of  the  poisons 
being  used  and  showed  us  how  to  use  the 
masks.  .  .  .  The  Russians  are  using  a  rifle 
which  has  40  rounds:  the  bullets  make  the 
victims  shout  and  scream. 
Name:  Sail  ullah 

I  was  an  eyewitness  and  was  also  affected 
in  April  1981  in  Mangari.  In  the  morning 
about  10  o'clock  the  villace  was  surrounded 
by  the  Infantry,  tanks  and  helicopteis.  Bags 
were  dropped  from  the  airplane  which  burst 
in  the  air  or  ground.  It  was  a  dust-colored 
smoke,  my  eyes  were  affected  and  I  could 
not  see. 

Q.  Did  you  manage  to  capture  any  frag- 
ments? 

A.  It  was  not  possible  to  start  picking  up 
pieces  of  those  things:  we  are  too  busy  look- 
ing after  our  dead. 

Q.  Apart  from  the  eyes  was  any  other  part 
of  your  body  affected? 

A.  Only  my  eyes.  In  another  Instance  my 
heart  and  body  were  affected.  Those  who 
were  close  to  the  attack  suffered  for  one 
month:  those  not  too  close  recovered  quick- 
ly and  only  had  watering  eyes. 
Second  instance: 

In  October  1981  in  a  place  called  Asha- 
qual,  Takm  South  of  Oazni,  30  men  were  at- 
tacked by  the  Russians.  We  fought  for  a 
while  and  after  running  out  of  ammunition 
we  went  into  our  shelters.  The  Russians 
came  after  us  with  a  pipe  30-40  meters  long. 
They  touched  a  button  and  a  sound  like  a 
pistol  shot  was  heard  (they  curled  the  pipe 
colled  up).  There  are  four  kinds  of  gases:  ( 1 ) 
causes  ashphyxlation  (3)  pressure  on  the 
heart;  (3)  skin  IrriUtion;  (4)  burning  of  the 
sUn.  When  we  tried  to  get  out  of  the  wells 
the  Russians  shot  us.  The  gas  that  poisons 
does  not  have  much  of  a  smell.  The  one  that 
ashyxlates  has  a  very  offensive  smell .... 

The  Irritation  does  not  last  for  more  than 
24  hours.  The  intention  of  the  enemy  is  to 
flush  us  out  so  that  they  can  shoot  us.  The 
Russians  got  wise  to  the  Mujahideens  using 
their  handkerchiefs  so  they  put  something 
In  the  water  and  when  we  drink  the  water 
we  become  sick.  It  is  offensive,  asphyxiates 
and  smells  like  high  explosive. 
Name;  Mohammed  Akram 
In  June  1980  I  was  In  the  karez  for  two 
hours.  There  was  a  gas  attack.  The  Russians 
brought  a  tank  to  the  hole,  lowered  a  pipe 
into  the  hole  and  poured  gas.  Ten  people 
who  where  close  to  the  gas  died  and  their 
bodies  were  swollen  and  had  nose  bleeds. 


Others  had  diarrhea,  dizziness  and  nausea. 
After  having  yogurt  and  buttermilk  we  felt 
better.  Those  who  were  close  died  within 
five  minutes. 

Mrs.  Culpepper,  from  U.S.  Consulate: 

I  Interviewed  refugees  in  Thailand  during 
1976-79  and  1980.  The  hill  tribe  refugees 
were  attacked  by  aircraft  dropping  powder. 
No  one  called  it  yellow  rain:  It  left  a  residue 
on  the  leaves.  In  an  area  called  Phubia 
people  experienced  nausesa.  dizziness,  he- 
morhaglng  from  the  mouth  and  very  often 
death.  In  1978  we  began  hearing  stories  so 
we  started  looking  for  those  which  were 
similar.  The  best  accounts  came  from 
women  and  children.  We  heard  accounts  of 
entire  villages  being  wiped  out.  We  con- 
stantly questioned  refugees  to  find  out  true 
accounts.  Small  aircraft  dropping  some  kind 
of  powder  mist. 

For  four  months  I  have  tieen  here  in  Paki- 
stan and  have  heard  similar  accounts 
coming  from  Afghanis.  Aircraft  dropping 
some  sort  of  powder,  explosion,  black,  white 
and  yellow.  People  experience  nausea  and 
dizziness.  Some  similarity  between  these 
and  the  accounts  In  Southeast  Asia.  Attacks 
in  Laos  were  against  entire  villages  but  In 
Afghanistan  strategic  places  are  attacked. 

Would  the  UN  test  soil  from  Afghanistan? 
Perhaps  some  collection  kits  could  be  given 
to  the  freedom  fighters  so  that  they  could 
obtain  some  samples. 

TiMK  TO  Back  Away 

Further  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union 
has  brazenly  violated  arms  control  treaties 
on  chemical  and  biological  warfare  now 
comes  from  the  United  Nations.  Extracts  of 
unreleased  UN  Interviews  with  Afghan  refu- 
gees In  Pakistan  were  printed  on  these 
pages  Monday.  The  number  and  consistency 
of  the  reports  are  deeply  impressive,  and  in 
Afghanistan  no  one  can  doubt  that  Soviet 
troops  are  directly  involved. 

The  Afghan  accounts,  though,  introduce  a 
new  puzzle.  The  reports  include  clouds  of 
yellow  smoke,  and  symptoms  that  match 
those  reported  in  Laos  and  Cambodia, 
where  biological  trichothecene  toxins  have 
been  identified  in  samples  from  attack  sites. 
But  In  Afghanistan,  "yellow  rain"  is  not  the 
persistent  theme.  Instead,  the  reports 
return  again  and  again  to  rotting  flesh. 

"Bodies  decomposed  and  limbs  separated 
from  each  other  when  ttfuched."  one  doctor 
reported.  "The  flesh  came  apart  like  it  was 
burned  and  smelled  like  burned  flesh."  refu- 
gees report.  "We  found  the  bodies  were  as  if 
cooked,  flesh  was  very  soft  and  came  apart." 
And.  "their  flesh  was  soft  and  rotted." 

What  kind  of  weapon  could  conceivably 
cause  such  dramatic  results? 

After  death  bodies  normally  decompse 
through  autolysis.  Each  tissue  cell  contains 
proteolytic  enzymes,  which  break  down  pro- 
teins to  provide  energy  for  the  cell.  After 
death  the  enzymes  attack  and  dissolve  the 
cell  wall.  Apparently  whatever  the  Soviets 
are  using  in  Afghanistan  vastly  speeds  this 
process. 

Proteolytic  enzymes  come  in  many  varie- 
ties, each  with  highly  specific  effects.  The 
digestive  tract  relies  on  several,  pepsin  being 
the  most  important.  Another,  papain,  is  ex- 
tracted from  plants  and  used  as  meat  ten- 
derizer.  Some  are  synthesized  and  used  in 
detergents.  A  proteolytic  enzyme  is  pro- 
duced by  the  striptococcus  bacteria,  helping 
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It  to  invmde  cell  wmllx.  Others  are  compo- 
nents of  nuke  venom,  where  they  break 
down  capillary  walls  and  cause  internal 
bleeding. 

At  this  point,  one  can  only  speculate 
about  what  causes  the  decomposed  bodies 
reported  by  the  Afghans;  no  tissues  have 
been  collected  or  analyzed.  But  both  the 
rapid  decomposition  of  the  t>odies  and  the 
sudden  and  profuse  bleeding  reported  by 
the  Hmong  in  Laos  could  plausibly  be  ex- 
plained by  a  combination  of  the  trichothe- 
cene  poisons  and  a  proteolytic  enzyme  to 
shoot  them  through  the  body. 

This  is  close  to  a  standard  science-fiction 
horror.  To  "StarWars."  where  weapons 
bum  away  flesh  and  leave  bleached  bones. 
To  "Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark."  which  shows 
faces  dissolving  into  death  heads.  The  cock- 
tail of  tricothecenes  and  proteolytic  en- 
zymes is,  of  course,  only  a  speculation.  But 
at  the  very  least,  it  raises  the  question  of 
what  else  the  Russians  have  cooked  up  in 
the  laboratories  they  pledged  to  dismantle 
when  they  signed  the  Biological  Weapons 
Convention  of  1972. 

What  manner  of  men  rule  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  geriatric  generation  at  the  top 
of  the  Soviet  elite  found  it£  formative  expe- 
rience in  the  great  purge  trials  of  the  1930s. 
Those  stamped  by  Stalin's  paranoia  are  now 
passing  from  the  scene,  but  no  comforting 
technocrat  is  emerging  as  Brezhnev's  puta- 
tive heir.  Instead,  the  next  head  of  the 
Soviet  Union  may  well  be  Uri  Andropov, 
who  made  his  mark  suppressing  the  1956 
Hungarian  revolution  and  served  until  Just 
the  other  day  as  head  of  the  KGB. 

Should  we  be  surprised  that  such  men 
would  view  the  Biological  Weapons  Conven- 
tion with  utter  contempt?  Can  we  suppose 
they  would  treat  any  other  arms  agreement 
differently?  Can  we  expect  them  to  negoti- 
ate on  the  basis  of  mutual  interest,  or  solely 
to  seek  opportunities  for  advantage  through 
evasion  and  cheating?  With  Soviet  forces 
dumping  chemical  weapons  on  the  Afghan 
resistance,  could  we  Justify  even  coming  to  a 
table  where  the  head  of  the  KBG  will  mock 
us  with  homilies  of  peace? 

Under  what  rationale  do  we  pursue  arms 
talks  with  the  Soviets?  What  do  we  hope  to 
achieve?  There  are  essentially  three  an- 
swers: The  first  and  narrowest  is  that  de- 
spite Soviet  duplicity  some  useful  agree- 
ments may  be  possible  where  verification 
permits.  The  second  and  broadest  is  that  at 
some  point  the  character  of  the  Soviet  lead- 
ership may  change,  and  we  should  not  miss 
this  historic  opportunity.  The  third  and,  in 
practice,  most  powerful  is  purely  political— 
that  we  must  constantly  negotiate  to  prove 
our  moral  purity  to  ourselves. 

The  case  for  a  verifiable  agreement,  never 
capable  of  withstanding  much  scrutiny,  lies 
in  tatters  after  "yellow  rain. "  The  notion 
has  been  that  the  Soviets  would  have  an  in- 
terest in  abiding  by  arms  treaties  from  fear 
that  we  would  rearm  and  raise  sanctions  if 
they  were  caught  cheating.  Yet  the  Soviets 
have  in  fact  been  caught  cheating  on  the  Bi- 
ological Weapons  Convention,  and  no  sanc- 
tions have  been  imposed.  The  Reagan  ad- 
ministration has  acknowledged  the  Soviet 
violations,  but  has  not  even  filed  a  formal 
protest  under  procedures  established  by  the 
1972  convention  and  now  opens  new  arms 
talks.  The  lack  of  a  U.S.  response  is  an  open 


invitation  to  similarly  blatant  violations  of 
other  turns  control  treaties. 

In  i^y  event,  there  is  no  way  to  achieve 
verifidation  of  the  coming  generations  of 
weapais.  A  strategic  cruise  missile,  for  ex- 
ample! is  20  feet  long.  How  could  we  count 
the  S#viet  Inventory?  Even  with  on-site  In- 
spection, how  could  we  know  what  the  Sovi- 
ets could  hide  If  they  behaved  the  way  they 
have  with  biological  weapons?  We  may  as 
well  ttice  the  reality  that  to  ask  for  ade- 
quate verification  is  to  ask  that  the  Soviet 
Union  cease  to  be  a  totalitarian  society. 

The  case  for  a  possible  change  In  the 
Soviet  leadership  is  more  important.  Soviet 
econodic  problems  are  growing,  and  there  is 
alwayi  some  slim  possibility  of  a  Deng 
Xiaoping  decision  to  come  to  terms  with  the 
West.  At  the  moment,  though,  the  more 
Likely  reaction  to  economic  crisis  would 
seem  to  be  using  the  only  asset  the  Soviet 
Union  has,  naked  military  power.  With  a 
changf  in  Soviet  leadership  and  growing 
econoiiic  problems,  we  must  focus  on  the 
possiblity  it  may  undertake  further  foreign 
adventures  to  divert  attention  from  prob- 
lems at  home. 

In  aay  event,  we  could  always  start  serious 
negotiations  once  there  was  some  evidence 
of  a  change  in  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
thought  we  saw  this  in  the  Khrushchev  era, 
with  the  de-Stalinization  campaign.  Indeed. 
this  provided  much  of  the  initial  Impetus 
for  detente  and  the  current  round  of  strate- 
gic aitns  negotiations.  But  we  now  know 
that  at  the  height  of  detente  the  Soviets 
signed  the  Biological  Weapons  Convention, 
and  proceeded  to  produce  the  very  weapons 
they  had  promised  to  forgo.  Surely  the  next 
time  we  are  entitled  to  wait  for  a  little  evi- 
dence of  good  faith. 

That  brings  us  to  the  political  impera- 
tives, which  have  dominated  President  Rea- 
gan's trip  to  Europe.  He  has  offered  new 
arms  proposals— the  "zero  option"  on  Euro- 
pean missiles,  deep  reductions  in  strategic 
weapons  and  now  a  pullback  of  ground 
troops  in  Europe— and  he  has  expressed  his 
agreement  with  the  "goals"  of  antinuclear 
demonstrators.  By  offering  these  tokens  of 
good  faith,  he  hopes  to  mollify  the  dem- 
monstrators,  and  no  doubt  eventually  to 
show  that  it  is  the  Soviets  who  block  arms 
agreeaients. 

The!  cost,  though,  is  yielding  the  moral 
high  ground.  Why  should  the  American 
Presi(ient  have  to  prove  he  has  stopped 
beating  his  wife?  American  nuclear  forces 
have  been  reduced  In  sheer  explosive  power, 
have  broken  no  treaties  and  have  killed  no 
one  sfcice  the  end  of  World  War  II.  The 
deathi  In  Asia  from  biological  weapons  are 
not  s^me  best-selling  nightmare:  they  are 
real,  with  actual  people  choking  to  death  in 
their  bwn  blood,  with  actual  bodies  rotting 
ovemi  tht. 

Rati  ler  than  plunging  deeper  into  arms 
talks  to  mollify  protesters,  Mr.  Reagan 
should  be  laying  the  political  groundwork 
for  drawing  back  from  negotiations  pending 
some  change  in  Soviet  behavior.  His  propos- 
als are  on  the  table,  and  would  .represent 
real  disarmament.  Precisely  for  that  reason 
no  on|  thinks  the  Soviets  will  be  truly  inter- 
ested,, and  the  pressures  are  already  build- 
ing t<f  Mr.  Reagan  to  negotiate  with  him- 
self. 

Thelcentral  task  is  to  deflate  rather  than 
feed  t  le  expectation  that  arms  agreements 
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will  solve  |our  problems.  Why  can't  simple 
truths  be  Mttered?  The  prospect  for  mean- 
ingful agreement  with  the  Soviets  Is  slim  to 
negligible.!  ^^'^  ^^^  'or  out  attention  to 
shift  front  how  to  achieve  an  arms  agree- 
ment to  h«w  to  build  a  viable  military  deter- 
rent. The  true  outrage  to  morality  Is  not  in- 
animate jumps  of  steel  and  plutonlum 
burled  in  Montana,  but  the  sordid  deaths  of 
Hmong  tribesmen  and  Afghan  freedom 
flghters  Inl  Asia. 

Our  politicians,  including  Mr.  Reagan, 
shrink  frotn  these  truths  because  they  fear 
the  public  does  not  want  to  hear  them. 
They  shoiild  stop  underestimating  democra- 
cy. Surelr  electorates  at  home  and  abroad 
can  understand  this  position:  When  the  So- 
viets are  breaking  old  arms  agreemenU,  It's 
no  time  to  get  excited  about  negotiating 
new  ones. 

A  Patmoli  xsist's  Analysis  or  Yellow  Rain 
(By  Bernard  M,  Wagner,  M,D.) 

As  a  result  of  reports  received  since  1975, 
the  State  Department  has  concluded  that 
'lethal  chemical  agents"  have  t>een  used  by 
Communist  forces  in  Afghanistan  and  Laos. 
Further.  Uie  State  Department  notes  that 
the  Russians  possess  such  agents  and  were 
responsiblr  for  their  use  in  Vietnam  as  well 
as  using  l|hem  themselves  in  Afghanistan. 
The  central  question  concerns  the  nature  of 
the  evidence. 

Ir.  clinioal  medicine,  decision  making  fre- 
quently depends  on  "soft"  evidence.  Popula- 
tion studies,  anecdotal  reports,  deviations 
from  non^.  morbidity  and  mortality  sta- 
tistics andi  careful  evaluation  of  clinical  data 
all  play  ai  role  in  defining  the  presence  of 
disease  inja  community.  We  teach  medical 
students  and  resident  physicians  that  the 
correct  diagnosis  of  a  viral  Infection  is 
either  isokition  of  the  virus  or  demonstrat- 
ing the  host  response  to  the  virus.  Yet.  in 
practical  tfrms.  the  diagnosis  and  treatment 
of  most  vital  Infections  proceed  without  this 
kind  of  information. 

04ED  against  pko-o.s.  tkibks 

Population  field  studies  began  with  the  re- 
ports by  the  Hmong  tribes  of  Laos.  The 
trit>esmen:  participated  in  support  of  the 
U.S.  against  Communist  forces  In  the  moun- 
tains of  central  and  northern  Laos.  Hmong 
refugees  streaming  into  Thailand  told  of 
"poison  r^ins "  usually  yellow  but  also  red, 
green  and  blue.  The  clinical  symptoms  usu- 
ally included  skin  Irritation,  dizziness, 
nausea,  hfmatemesis  (bloody  vomiting)  and 
melena  (bloody  stools).  Individual  cases  re- 
ported a  variety  of  other  symptoms,  some 
quite  bizarre.  However,  the  Hmong  people 
have  multiple  dietary  and  nutritional  defi- 
ciencies which  may  modify  their  response  to 
external  ^isons.  Also,  the  toxic  materials 
could  hav^  been  variable  In  their  composi- 
tion. 

The  U.SJ  government  In  mld-1981  began  to 
test  samples  from  Southeast  Asia  for  the 
presence  pf  toxins.  In  August  1981.  high 
levels  and  combinations  of  tricothecene 
toxins  were  detected  in  samples  of  foliage 
from  a  viluige  In  Cambodia.  The  sample  was 
from  a  viplage  that  had  been  attacked  by 
aircraft  eitploding  containers  of  the  brightly 
colored  toxins  in  the  air.  Exposed  natives 
developed  toxic  symptoms  and  many  report- 
edly died.  Samples  obtained  in  the  following 
months  ffom  other  villages  under  attack 
both  in  Ckmbodia  and  In  Laos  yielded  simi- 


lar results.  Finally,  blood  samples  from  vic- 
tims of  a  chemical  attack  revealed  tricothe- 
cene toxins. 

On  March  22,  1982,  Special  Report  No.  82. 
titled  "Chemical  Warfare  in  Southeast  Asia 
and  Afghanistan."  was  delivered  to  Con- 
gress by  Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Haig 
Jr.  This  detailed  document  provided  the  evi- 
dence to  establish  the  fact  that  chemical 
toxims.  derived  from  fungi,  were  used  as  a 
form  of  biological  warfare.  Tricothecenes 
are  potent,  lethal  toxins  produced  by  molds 
growing  on  a  variety  of  grains.  Known  as 
mycotoxins,  they  have  been  a  health  prob- 
lem for  humans  and  animals  In  many  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  accumulated  data,  after  careful 
review  and  scientific  scrutiny,  lead  to  one 
conclusion:  Chemical  and  biological  warfare 
is  being  conducted  by  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  Afghanistan.  What  does 
the  civilized  world  do  next? 

We  need  an  Intensive  research  effort  on 
the  mechanisms  of  toxicity  produced  by  tri- 
cothecenes. This  effort  must  be  guided  by 
the  assumption:  "What  if  American  troops 
and  civilians  were  exposed  to  these  toxins?" 
One  could  take  the  position  that  this  is  a 
problem  for  the  United  Nations  or  NATO  or 
some  other  multinational  organization. 
After  all,  it's  not  happening  to  us.  This  may 
not  be  true. 

Since  February  1981,  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services'  Center  for 
Disease  Control  has  been  notified  of  38 
cases  of  sudden  death  among  Southeast 
Asian  refugees  in  various  parts  of  the  U.S. 
The  highest  number  of  cases  was  in  Califor- 
nia. All  these  sudden  deaths  were  investigat- 
ed by  medical  examiners  or  coroners.  Cer- 
tain common  features  emerged  from  the 
clinical  and  postmortem  studies. 

All  except  one  of  these  refugees  were  men 
and  all  apparently  died  during  sleep.  The 
majority  of  the  deaths,  87%,  occurred  in 
Hmong  natives  from  Laos.  Available  infor- 
mation indicated  that  they  had  been  in  the 
U.S.  from  five  days  to  52  months  (average 
six  months)  before  death.  The  families  of  34 
refugees  who  died  were  interviewed  and  this 
information  added  to  the  medical  reports. 

In  this  group,  29  deaths  were  witnessed 
and  occurred  between  9:30  p.m.  and  7:00 
a.m.:  28  persons  appeared  to  t)e  asleep  and 
one  was  Just  falling  asleep.  All  were  appar- 
ently In  good  health  and  none  had  com- 
plained of  symptoms  before  going  to  t>ed? 
Witnesses  were  alerted  by  unusual  respira- 
tory sounds  or  by  a  brief  groan.  All  victims 
were  unresponsive  when  discovered.  Para- 
medical personnel  documented  ventricular 
fibrillation  in  two  cases  but  were  unable  to 
resuscitate  them. 

To  date,  the  results  of  autopsies  and  rou- 
tine toxicology  studies  have  not  Identified  a 
cause  of  death  In  30  of  the  36  cases  reviewed 
by  pathologists.  A  review  of  nocturnal 
deaths  in  young  males  (20-39  years  of  age) 
in  an  age-matched  American  population  and 
a  statistical  analysis  of  death  rates  in  Laos 
was  done.  The  estimated  rate  of  sudden,  un- 
expected, nocturnal  death  among  Laotian 
men  ages  25-44  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
rates  of  the  four  major  causes  of  death 
among  U.S.  males  of  the  same  ages. 

Detailed  study  of  all  data  available  sug- 
gests that  the  refugee  deaths  in  the  U.S. 
constitute  a  distinct  syndrome.  The  syn- 
drome may  be  defined  as  follows:  Sudden, 
unexpected  deaths  without  antecedent 
symptoms  occuring  during  sleep  at  night  in 
Laotian  males  who  were  either  from  areas 
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where  toxin  attacks  had  taken  place  or  who 
could  reasonably  be  assumed  to  have  passed 
through  such  areas  in  their  flight  from 
Southeast  Asia. 

Given  our  limited  knowledge  concerning 
the  effects  of  tricothecenes  in  humans,  we 
cannot  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
deaths  were  Indeed  related  to  toxin  expo- 
sure. Those  natives  caught  In  the  yellow- 
rain  attacks  inhaled  the  toxins,  absorbed 
them  through  the  skin  and  probably  ingest- 
ed them  as  contaminants. 

There  is  serious  scientific  speculation  con- 
cerning the  potential  cardiac  toxicity  of  tri- 
cothecene when  ingested  in  small  amounts 
over  long  periods.  The  direct  effect  of  those 
toxins  and  certain  of  their  metabolities  di- 
rectly on  heart  muscle  is  already  estab- 
lished. It  may  be  necessary  to  revise  some  of 
our  current  thinking  in  cardiology  as  it  con- 
cerns primary  heart  muscle  disease.  Known 
as  cardiomyopathy,  there  is  one  type  re- 
ferred to  as  "t>eer-drinkers'  cardomyopalhy" 
and  thought  to  be  associated  with  cobalt 
toxicity.  As  the  toxic  actions  of  mycotoxins 
become  better  understood,  it  now  seems  pos- 
sible that  "t>eer-drinkers'  cardiomyopathy " 
may  have  resulted  from  contamination  with 
tricothecene  toxins. 

Mycotoxins  are  soluble  In  fats  and  may  be 
released  slowly  In  the  body  from  "fat 
depots. "  There  are  highly  sensitive  analyti- 
cal methods  available  for  the  detection  of 
these  toxins  In  body  fluids  and  extracts  of 
tissues.  We  need  to  apply  sophisticated 
techniques  to  microscopic  tissue  sections  in 
attempting  to  elucidate  the  puzzling  syn- 
drome of  sudden  death  experienced  by  the 
Hmong  refugees  in  the  U.S. 

ACHIEVING  GOAL  WITHOUT  NUKES 

It  is  clear  that  the  world-wide  scientific 
community  must  intensify  Its  research  ef- 
forts concerning  the  enormous  hazard  to 
mankind  posed  by  these  lethal  toxins. 

The  threat  of  limited,  controlled,  biologi- 
cal warfare  is,  at  least  for  me.  on  a  scale 
with  nuclear  war.  With  toxins  having  both 
acute  and  delayed  effects,  an  aggressor  can 
achieve  his  ends  without  the  problems 
posed  by  nuclear  blasts.  Besides,  toxins  can 
be  delivered  in  an  insidious,  almost  undetec- 
table manner  defying  even  late  recognition 
of  the  act.  I  am  convinced  that,  until  proven 
otherwise,  the  syndrome  described  is  related 
to  biological  warfare. 

The  current  outcry  by  civilized  peoples 
against  nuclear  weapons  with  a  demand 
that  they  be  outlawed  must  also  extend  to 
chemical /biological  warfare.  Our  govern- 
ment, along  with  all  other  nations,  must 
find  a  way  to  pressure  the  Soviet  Union  and 
its  clienu  into  halting  this  activity.  Until 
then,  prudence  dictates  that  we  formulate 
policies  to  safeguard  populations  at  risk. 

A  C-B  Weapons  Search  in  the  Korean  War 
The  issue  of  biological  or  chemical  war- 
fare isn't  new.  American  troops  in  Korea  en- 
countered a  new  disease  during  the  winter 
of  1950-51.  It  was  called  epidemic  hemor- 
rhagic fever,  or  EHF.  and  because  of  signifi- 
cant morbidity  and  mortality  an  Intensive 
effort  was  undertaken  to  identify  an  infec- 
tious agent. 

There  was  a  napging  suspicion  that  the 
North  Koreans,  perhaps  the  Russians, 
might  be  engaged  in  biological  warfare.  The 
suspicion  was  reinforced  because  the  South 
Koreans  and  captured  North  Koreans  were 
not  affected.  Reportedly,  specially  trained 
troops  were  even  sent  behind  enemy  lines  to 
capture  a  field  hospital  and  bring  back  all 


vaccines  in  hopes  that  clues  might  be  found 
to  the  mysterious  EHF. 

But  no  virus  or  other  microorganism  was 
ever  isolated.  Only  through  careful  epide- 
miologic studies  was  it  shown  that  troops 
moving  through  the  lowlands  and  swamps 
were  clearly  at  greater  risk  than  those  on 
the  mountain  roads  and  higher  elevations. 
It  was  theorized  that  perhaps  EHF  was 
spread  by  fleas  from  rats  that  infested  the 
swamps. 

A  rat  eradication  program  was  undertaken 
and  whenever  possible  the  troops  were  di- 
verted to  higher  ground.  Although  the 
exact  cause  of  EHF  was  never  established, 
there  was  a  marked  drop  of  EHF  cases.  The 
Korean  case  demonstrates  the  difficulty  of 
proving— or  disproving— biological  warfare 
even  when  you  have  some  control  over  the 
areas  where  it  might  be  used.  But  it  also 
shows  that  even  where  the  cause  of  infec- 
tion can't  be  positively  identified,  effective 
measures  can  be  taken  as  a  result  of  epide- 
miologic and  other  studies  to  reduce  casual- 
ties. That  lesson  needs  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered In  light  of  the  current  controversy 
about  "yellow  rain.  "—BMW.* 


COMMENTS  ON  'PEOPLE  UKE 
US" 

•  Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  the 
masthead  on  the  editorial  page  of  the 
St.  Louis  Globe  Democrat  proclaims  it 
"an  independent  newspaper  .  .  .  sup- 
porting what  it  believes  to  be  right 
and  opposing  what  it  believes  to  be 
wrong  without  regards  to  party  poli- 
tics." It  is  a  pity  that  some  others  in 
the  national  media  do  not  aspire  to 
the  same  standard. 

Take,  for  example,  the  recent  CBS 
News  documentary  "People  Like  Us." 
Mr.  President,  there  is  widespread 
belief  that  if  ever  there  was  a  deliber- 
ate, biased  hatchet  job  on  the  Reagan 
administration,  this  was  it. 

A  couple  from  Hendersonville.  N.C.. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  J.  Schlag.  sent 
me  a  copy  of  an  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  St.  Louis  Globe-Demo- 
crat, regarding  this  television  pro- 
gram. The  editorial  provides  relevant 
information  that  was  conspicuotisly 
missing  from  the  CBS  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
The  editorial  follows: 

CBS  Report:  A  Study  in  Arrogance 
CBS  News  which  offers  a  nightly  vendetta 
against  the  Reagan  administration  under 
the  heading  of  news."  has  been  accused  by 
the  White  House  of  slanting  a  so-called  doc- 
umentary in  order  to  put  the  president  in  a 
bad  light. 

In  the  program  narrated  by  Bill  Moyers. 
former  press  secretary  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  three  families  were  portrayed 
as  victims  of  Reagan  administration  budget 
cutbacks.  But.  according  to  David  R. 
Gergen.  assistant  to  the  president  for  com- 
munications. CBS  hit  "below  the  belt"  as  it 
misrepresented  the  facts  in  all  three  cases. 

CBS  showed  its  arrogance,  as  well  as  its 
bias,  when  it  refused  a  White  House  request 
to  buy  a  half  hour  of  prime  time  to  rebut 
the  alleged   twi-sting  of  the   facts  on  the 
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Moyen  prognin.  an  hour-long  special  called 
"People  Like  Ua."  CBS  deliberately  did  not 
include  an  administration  spokesman  in  the 
antl-Reacan  documentary. 

In  tumins  down  th%  White  House  request, 
CBS  may  have  been  motivated  by  the  fact 
that  President  Reagan  could  have  ripped 
Moyers'  charges  to  shreds. 

The  CBS  propaganda  show  indicated  the 
administration's  budget  cuts  had: 

(1)  Caused  a  cerebral  palsy  victim's  dis- 
ability payments  to  be  cut  off. 

(3)  Forced  a  woman  to  quit  her  Job  and 
return  to  welfare  in  order  to  finance  her 
son's  operation: 

(3>  Caused  parents  of  a  comatose  girl  to 
commit  her  to  a  hospital  because  they 
feared  a  rule  change  threatened  to  end  any 
J  more  home  visits  by  a  nurse. 

Viewers  of  the  show  were  led  to  believe 
that  the  Reagan  administration  is  a  refuge 
for  heartless  scoundrels  who  specialize  in 
making  life  miserable  for  the  poor  and 
downtrodden. 

What  actually  happened  to  these  three 
families?  Robert  Rubin  of  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  said  it  was 
quite  different  from  what  was  portrayed  by 
Moyers,  Rubin  said  that: 

In  the  first  case,  it  was  Congress,  not  the 
White  House,  which  ordered  stepped  up  eli- 
gibility Investigations,  and  the  man  who  lost 
his  dlaabUlty  beneflU  in  December  had 
failed  to  go  through  the  entire  appeals  proc- 
ess. 

In  the  second  case,  the  New  Jersey  woman 
was  ineligible  for  Medicaid  benefits  while 
she  worked— not  because  of  any  changes  in 
the  federal  law.  but  because  she  made  too 
much  money  under  New  Jersey  rules. 

In  the  third  case,  the  mother  of  an  ailing 
daughter  was  simply  wrong  in  concluding 
that  revisions  in  Medicaid  rules  would  force 
her  and  her  husband  to  pick  up  more  of  the 
cost  of  caring  for  their  daughter  at  home. 
Rubin  said  the  administration  has  not  cut 
the  home  nursing  service  and  is  in  fact  de- 
veloping a  plan  to  encourage  more  home 
health  care  services. 

By  giving  the  unctuous  former  press  secre- 
tary of  President  Johnson  free  rein  on  its 
network  to  smile  like  a  Cheshire  cat  while 
his  rattlesnake  tongue  spews  venom  at  the 
Reagan  administration,  and  by  denying 
President  Reagan's  request  to  buy  time  to 
reply  to  this  latest  attack,  CBS  has  dropped 
all  pretense  of  fairness  and  objectivity.  It  is 
good  that  the  White  House  fired  back.  Per- 
'  haps  this  will  at  least  alert  millions  of  view- 
en  to  the  kind  of  slanted  claptrap  CBS  is 
offering.* 


THE  OUTLOOK  FOR  TEXTILES 
AND  THE  ECONOMY:  A  SPEECH 
BY  JOHN  O.  MEDUN,  JR. 

•  Mr.  HEUiCS.  Mr.  President,  the 
North  Carolina  Textile  Manufacturers 
Association  and  the  North  Carolina 
Department  of  Commerce  recently 
sponsored  "Textiles  2000."  a  symposi- 
um on  the  f  utiu%  of  the  North  Caroli- 
na textile  and  apparel  industries.  John 
G.  Medlin,  Jr.,  president  of  Wachovia 
Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  was  a  featured 
speaker  at  the  opening  session  of  the 
symposium. 

Mr.  Medlin  has  unique  intellectual 
and  analytical  ability  to  assess  vital 


matte^.  His  address,  entitled  "Tex- 
tiles i^d  the  Economy,"  is  a  superb 
analytis  of  the  state  of  the  textile  and 
appu^l  industries  today,  and  assess- 
ment mt  what  Is  to  come.  It  should  be 
read  bv  everyone  interested  in  how  the 
economy  is  affecting  the  free  enter- 
prise aystem,  how  cheap  Imports  are 
contributing  to  our  unemployment 
problc  US.  and  what  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel I  ndustries  will  be  like  in  the  year 
2000. 

I  st-ongly  urge  my  colleagues  to 
study  Mr.  Medlin's  speech. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Ricoiu)  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  reiiarks. 

The  speech  follows: 

TKXTILa  AlfD  THE  ECOHOlfT 

The  ;  lanning  Committee  for  the  Textiles 
2000  S;  mposium  has  given  me  the  difficult 
assignn  lent  of  providing  a  general  outlook 
for  tei  tiles  and  the  economy.  They  have 
asked  I  tiat  I  comment  particularly  on  pros- 
pects i  >r  the  industry's  future  Impact  on 
the  tct  nomy  of  North  Carolina,  on  capital 
format  on  potentials  for  modernisation  of 
produc  ion  facilities,  and  on  the  poaslbiUUes 
of  fins  King  for  textiles  in  world  markets. 
For  several  reasons,  this  is  a  rough  and  pos- 
sibly hazardous  task. 

First.  I  am  in  the  unenviable  position  of 
being  on  the  program  in  the  slot  after  our 
distinguished  Governor  Hunt  who  has  the 
unique!  ability  to  cover  such  complex  sub- 
jects in  an  articulate  and  inspiring  manner. 
Secon(9y,  I  am  not  sure  it  Is  safe  in  these 
high  interest  rates  for  a  banker  to 
iprotected  before  so  many  borrow- 
lly,  it  is  with  some  trepidation  that 
ipt  to  forecast  developments  over  the 
rest  of  i  this  century  when  it  is  not  possible 
to  foresee  what  might  happen  in  the  econo- 
my over  the  next  year,  the  next  quarter,  or 
even  the  next  month. 

Under  current  uncertain  circumstances, 
about  aU  one  can  do  Is  review  basic  forces 
and  ti^nds  affecting  the  textile  industry 
and  tnl  to  provide  an  Impressionistic  picture 
of  futi^  posslbUities.  Even  thU  Is  difficult 
at  a  time  when  the  nation  Is  In  the  midst  of 
a  fundamental  change  in  direction.  That 
new  dilvction  will  be  in  question  until  the 
Congn  IS  and  the  Administration  agree  to  a 
reaUstI :  and  credible  federal  budget  which 
results  in  declining  deficits  and  less  borrow- 
ing witfiout  a  big  increase  in  taxes. 

To  bigin,  it  might  be  well  to  briefly  review 
the  p«  t  and  present  importance  of  the  tex- 
tile ItK  ustry  to  North  Carolina.  Prior  to  the 
late  nfieteenth  century,  the  state  had  an 
almosti  entirely  agricultural  economy.  This 
gradui  lly  changed  after  the  Civil  War  and 
throui  li  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury a  I  the  textile  Industry  became  more 
concet  Uratcd  in  the  region  of  the  nation 
where  most  of  the  cotton  fiber  was  grown 
and  wl  lere  there  was  more  plentiful  produc- 
tion la  wr.  By  19M,  the  textile  industry  was 
by  far  the  largest  employer  in  North  Caroli- 
na with  231.000  workers  which  represented 
25  pertent  of  total  non-agricultural  employ- 
ment uid  more  than  half  of  the  418.000 
manul  icturing  jobs  In  the  state. 

Thui .  it  can  be  said  that  the  textile  indus- 
try wa  I  largely  responsible  for  the  industri- 
alisation of  our  state.  It  also  inspired  the 
creation  of  at  least  an  equal  number  of  Jobs 
In  other  sectors  such  as  services,  trades,  and 
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professions  Textiles  provided  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  miployment  to  accommodate  the 
movement  rom  farm  to  factory  as  the  pop- 
ulation grr  1  and  mechanisation  reduced  the 
need  for  ai  rlcultural  labor.  For  several  gen- 
erations, tte  industry  has  made  it  possible 
for  many  Tarheels,  who  otherwise  might 
not  have  Ueen  able  to  find  a  Job,  to  have 
their  first  opportunity  for  gainful  and 
meaningful!  ^o^  experience. 

lustry  employment  in  North 
hed  a  high  of  290.000  in  De- 
973  around  the  peak  of  that  ex- 
le.  The  number  fell  back  to 
arch  of  1975  at  the  trough  of 
Ion  that  followed.  This  repre- 
p  of  50.000  Jobs,  or  17  percent 
level.  Textile  employmoit 
recovered  to  the  1973  record 
lually  rise  back  to  as  high  as 
979  before  the  economic  malaise 
of  the  last  I  three  years  began  to  affect  the 
Industry. 

In  April  J>f  this  year  textile  employment 
In  North  Oarollna  stood  at  a  recession  de- 
pressed level  of  33S.000.  or  about  10.5  per- 
cent under  the  1979  figure.  The  drop  thus 
far  In  the  Current  cycle  Indicates  more  sta- 
bility for  ijextlles  than  during  the  experi- 
ence of  the  mid-seventies.  This  can  probably 
be  heavily  I  attributed  to  better  Inventory 
control  ana  increased  automation.  Despite 
the  improwed  performance,  unemployment 
in  textiles  aas  been  running  around  three  to 
four  percentage  points  above  the  national 
jobless' rat 

Nevertheless,  the  textile  Industry  remains 
the  largest  and  most  important  in  North 
Carolina.  It  currently  provides  nearly  10 
percent  of  {the  state's  non-agricultural  Jobs 
and  almost  30  percent  of  manufacturing  em- 
ployment. "These  figures  are  made  even 
more  Impijessive  when  adding  the  84.000 
people  emdloyed  In  the  state  by  the  closely 
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1  industry.  The  Importance  of 

llna's  employment   In  textiles 
Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  It 

a  good  margin  the  total  of  all 

In  the  Raleigh-Durham-Chapel 

Metropolitan  Statistical  Area. 

for  the  future  impact  of  textiles 
olina  must  be  viewed  in  the 

xt  of  the  performance  and  out- 
industry  and  the  economy  na- 

should  be  recalled  that  business 
activity  in  the  nation  from  the  mid-sixties 
through  the  late  seventies  received  a  boost 
from  favorable  demographic  factors  and 
from  strong  fiscal  and  monetary  stimula- 
tion. The  textile  and  apparel  industries  in 
IMirticular  benefited  from  the  post-World 
War  II  baky  boom  entering  the  workforce 
and  becoming  full-fledged  consumers.  This 
development  provided  a  rapidly  growing 
source  of  workers  and  customers  to  make 
and  buy  the  Industry's  products.  In  addi- 
tion, large  federal  budget  deficits  and  strong 
money  supply  growth  made  the  overall 
economy  bitter  than  underlying  fundamen- 
tals. Some  sales  were  borrowed  from  the 
future.       ' 

Consumer  market  trends  in  the  sixties  and 
seventies  were  dominated  by  a  flood  of 
change-oriented  young  people  moving  into 
the  teenaite.  college,  and  early  working 
years.  Thli  oversiaed  generation  of  youthful 
new  consuners  was  a  product  of  relatively 
easy  times  better  educated,  and  less  willing 
to  accept  t  le  status  quo.  They  were  general- 
ly more  Ulteral  in  political  philosophy  and 
more  careiree  in  spending  habits  and  life- 


style. Marriage,  childbearing.  and  workforce 
entry  tended  to  be  delayed  somewhat.  Key 
words  in  their  vocabularlea  were  "new."  "im- 
proved," "bold."  and  "different"  Their  uni- 
fonas  were  blue  Jeans  and  casual  attire. 

Because  of  further  progression  of  the 
post-World  War  II  population  bulge,  trends 
during  the  eighties  and  nineties  in  the  con- 
sumer marketplace  will  be  heavily  influ- 
mced  by  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
people  who  are  middle-aged,  more  mature, 
less  chsnge-orlented,  and  more  traditional 
in  their  behavior.  They  will  probably  be 
more  conventional  in  their  dress  and  more 
conservative  In  their  political  philosophies 
and  financial  practices.  Their  vocabularies 
are  likely  to  emphasize  words  like  "price," 
"quality."  "durability,"  and  "practicality." 
It  might  be  wise  for  your  product  design. 
production,  and  marketing  strategies  to  take 
these  important  shifts  into  consideration. 

Demographic  changes  for  this  decade 
should,  on  balance,  be  quite  favorable  for 
textiles  although  there  are  some  negative 
factors.  A  declining  birth  rate  beglimlng  in 
the  early  sixties  means  a  gradual  reduction 
in  the  number  of  people  entering  the  work- 
force and  becoming  wage-eamlng  consumers 
during  the  eighties.  Annual  growth  in  the 
labor  pool  will  phase  down  from  about  1.4 
percent  currently  to  Just  under  one  percent 
by  1990.  This  will  intensify  the  competition 
for  workers.  Textile  and  apparel  consump- 
tion might  get  a  little  boost  from  a  slight 
rise  in  the  birth  rate,  but  total  population  is 
expected  to  grow  only  at  an  average  rate  of 
slightly  under  one  percent  during  this 
decade,  down  from  as  high  as  IV4  percent 
during  the  1950's. 

There  is,  however,  better  demographic 
news  for  textiles  from  some  other  points  of 
view.  Of  the  estimated  21  million  population 
Increase  projected  for  the  eighties,  about  17 
million,  or  80  percent,  will  be  in  the  25-44 
age  group.  This  further  aging  of  the  post- 
World  War  baby  boom  should  mean  higher 
experience  and  skills  levels  in  the  work- 
force and  higher  productivity,  it  should  also 
mean  higher  income  to  meet  both  basic 
needs  and  discretionary  desires.  All  seg- 
ments of  textiles  and  apparel  should  benefit 
from  the  major  source  of  population  growth 
during  this  decade  being  in  the  more  pros- 
perous and  expansive  years  of  family  and 
consumer  life.  The  above  average  growth 
expected  in  household  formations  should  es- 
pecially stimulate  the  demand  for  home  fur- 
nishings. 

There  is  also  a  mixed  but  hopeful  outlook 
on  the  national  economic  scene.  The  nation 
is  In  a  transitional  period  when  an  attempt 
is  being  made  to  contain  excessive  growth  in 
federal  spending,  taxes,  and  money  supply 
in  order  to  bring  inflation  and  interest  rates 
down  and  to  restore  real  growth.  The  turbu- 
lence in  the  economy  and  financial  markets 
since  the  late  seventies  is  a  result  of  both 
the  excesses  of  the  past  and  the  effort  to 
gain  better  control  for  the  future.  In  the 
process,  the  nation's  economy,  its  financial 
system,  and  some  of  its  major  industries,  in- 
cluding housing,  automobiles,  and  to  a 
lesser  degree  textiles,  are  undergoing  a  pain- 
ful restructuring. 

Such  historical  turning  points  are  usually 
characterized  by  the  kind  of  financial  insta- 
bility and  economic  adversity  which  have 
been  present  since  the  late  seventies.  Infla- 
tion adjusted  gross  national  product  and  in- 
dustrial production  are  below  the  levels  of 
late  1979.  Relatively  high  and  volatile  inter- 


eat  rates  as  well  as  a  slugglah  and  erratic 
economy  are  likely  to  exist  for  some  addi- 
tional time.  No  one  really  knows  how  long 
these  conditions  will  last  or  where  they  will 
lead.  The  possibility  of  a  depression  is  not 
out  of  the  question.  However,  it  seems  more 
likely  that  aome  Improvement  in  fiscal 
policy  Is  under  way.  that  sustainable 
progress  Is  being  made  on  Inflation,  that  In- 
terest rates  will  eventually  bend  downward, 
and  that  moderate  real  economic  growth 
will  ultimately  emerge. 

It  is  also  my  feeling  that  textUes  will 
weather  this  transitional  period  and  contin- 
ue to  be  one  of  the  nation's  major  indus- 
tries, although  growth  may  not  be  as  robust 
as  during  the  better  parts  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies.  The  economy  is  not  likely  to  have 
the  fiscal  and  monetary  stimulation  that 
made  business  appear  better  than  It  really 
was  at  times  during  the  past  fifteen  years. 
This  should  help  reduce  the  amplitude  of 
future  business  cycles  and  enable  better 
business  planning. 

Textile  products  largely  represent  basic 
human  needs  which  tend  to  increase  at  least 
as  fast  as  the  rate  of  population  growth. 
Other  factors,  such  as  demographic  age 
structure  described  earlier,  fashion  changes, 
product  innovations,  and  rises  in  discretion- 
ary Income  and  workforce  participation 
rates,  especially  among  women,  can  cause 
the  rate  of  growth  In  textile  consumption  to 
increase  faster  than  population.  The  combi- 
nation of  such  fundamental  factors  should 
provide  a  healthy  rate  of  growth  for  textiles 
over  the  foreseeable  future,  assuming 
progress  is  made  on  national  economic  prob- 
lems. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  number  of  yards 
of  textile  products  consumed  in  the  D.S.  will 
continue  to  Increase  at  a  rate  of  at  least  1.5 
percent  during  this  decade.  Add  to  thU  unit 
increase  an  assumed  Inflation  rate  in  the 
area  of  6  percent,  and  you  get  growth  in  cur- 
rent dollar  terms  which  could  average  In  the 
neighborhood  of  7  percent  to  8  percent 
during  the  eighties.  Barring  economic  disas- 
ter, the  basic  demand  for  textile  producU 
should  be  reasonably  good  once  the  current 
slowdown  runs  its  course. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether 
there  will  be  a  growing  market  for  textile 
producU  but  whether  U.S.  producers  can 
maintain  a  reasonable  share  of  that  market. 
This  requires  meeting  some  important  chal- 
lenges. One  Is  to  deal  politically  with  the 
issue  of  unfair  foreign  competition.  Another 
is  to  further  improve  automation  and  effi- 
ciency to  contain  costs  and  better  compete 
with  cheap  foreign  labor.  These  are  two  of 
the  greatest  obstacles  to  the  future  prosper- 
ity of  North  Carolina's  textile  industry. 

The  U.8.  textile  industry  sells  a  major 
portion  of  its  output  to  the  domestic  appar- 
el industry.  Apparel  imports  now  hold  a  20 
percent  share  of  the  domestic  marlcet.  As  in- 
dicated earlier,  the  consumption  of  textile 
producU  in  the  U.S.  is  growing  at  a  unit  rate 
of  about  1.5  percent  annually.  However,  tex- 
tile and  apparel  imporU  have  been  growing 
at  a  rate  of  about  8  percent  per  year.  Should 
these  uneven  rates  of  growth  continue 
through  1990,  the  share  of  our  market  cap- 
tured by  imports  would  rise  to  40  percent. 

This  could  mean  that  by  the  end  of  this 
decade  U.S.  textile  production  would  be  32 
percent  below  iu  potential  level  If  the  do- 
mestic and  foreign  shares  of  our  apparel 
market  remained  constant.  The  overall 
result  could  be  the  loss  of  over  a  half  mil- 


lion textUe  and  apparel  jobs  In  the  VA.  and 
at  least  that  many  more  thimwh  ripple  ef  • 
f ecu  In  other  areas  of  employment  North 
Carolina  would  stand  to  lose  an  many  as 
75.000  textUe  and  apparel  jobs  by  1990  and 
at  least  an  equal  number  in  other  sectors. 

This  is  not  a  forecast  but  a  valid  estimate 
of  what  could  happen  If  ImporU  are  not 
controlled  under  reasonable  mulU-fiber  and 
bilateral  trade  agreemenU  which  provide 
for  an  equitable  sharing  of  D.S.  textile  and 
apparel  market  growth  between  domestic 
and  foreign  producers.  What  Is  often  pro- 
moted In  the  name  of  free  trade  is  not  fair 
trade.  Blany  subtle  and  convert  tactics  such 
as  dumping,  manipulating  the  foreign  ex- 
change value  of  currencies,  and  subsidizing 
textile  prodticers  are  employed  by  other  na- 
tions to  increase  exports,  especially  to  the 
UA 

One  way  to  help  solve  the  U.S.  Import 
problem  is  for  domestic  producers  to  do  a 
better  job  in  penetrating  foreign  markets. 
Many  of  the  textile  and  apparel  producU 
manufactured  here  offer  quality,  price, 
technical,  fashion,  and  other  advantagea 
over  those  made  by  foreign  producers. 
Stronger  efforU  should  be  made  to  over- 
come aome  of  the  obstacles  to  supplying  the 
textUe  needs  of  other  countries,  especially 
those  where  population  and  demand  is 
growing  faster  than  ours. 

The  current  strength  of  the  dollar  and 
weakness  of  other  currencies  makes  our  ex- 
porU  more  expensive  and  imporU  cheaper. 
Also,  economic  and  political  Instability 
around  the  world  make  for  volatile  foreign 
exchange  markeu  and  risky  foreign  trade. 
Export  opportunities  could  become  more  fa- 
vorable and  the  threat  of  foreign  ImporU 
could  be  lessened  by  lower  U.S.  Interest 
rates  and  a  more  moderately  valued  dollar. 
Export  financing  can  be  expected  to  be 
available  for  creditworthy  transactions. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  ex- 
porU  can  be  expanded  through  more  imagi- 
native marketing,  harder  selling,  and  simply 
going  to  the  extra  trouble  that  is  often  re- 
quired to  successfully  deal  in  foreign  mar- 
keU.  It  should  be  noted  that  there  is  an  esti- 
mated $1  t.-illion  floating  around  the  world 
in  the  hands  of  foreigners.  The  only  place 
these  dollars  can  be  spent  is  in  the  United 
SUtes.  This  enormous  foreign  purchasing 
power  represenU  a  real  opportunity  for  the 
textile  and  apparel  Industries  to  minimize 
the  threat  of  overseas  competition. 

Also,  the  textile  industry  must  continue  to 
modernize  and  take  advantage  of  labor- 
saving  equipment  if  it  is  to  provide  goods 
which  will  be  cost  competitive  in  domestic 
and  world  markeU.  In  recent  years  the  In- 
dustry has  been  investing  over  $1.5  billion 
annually  in  capital  improvements  with 
nearly  one-third  of  that  amount  being  spent 
on  North  Carolina  faciUties.  Capital  expend- 
itures of  this  magnitude  or  more  will  need 
to  continue  into  the  future  as  far  as  the  eye 
can  see.  About  20  percent  of  the  investment 
!s  to  meet  government  safety  and  environ- 
mental regulations  and  represents  only  ad- 
ditional expense  with  no  increase  in  produc- 
tion capacity  of  efficiency. 

Where  will  the  money  come  from  to  meet 
the  continuing  need  for  modernization?  The 
primary  source  is  profits,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  textile  industry  is  reinvesting  more 
than  80  percent  of  its  cash  flow  in  new  plant 
and  equipment  compared  with  about  50  per- 
cent for  all  manufacturing.  Another  source 
is  the  attraction  of  additional  equity  capital 
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investment.  For  most  textile  companies,  this 
is  not  a  particularly  good  source  since  the 
industry  earned  only  about  10  percent  on  in- 
vested capital  last  year  compared  with  a  14 
percent  overall  average  for  manufacturing. 

The  remaining  alternative  is  to  borrow, 
which  Is  not  an  attractive  option  now  with 
the  U.8.  Treasury  preempting  nearly  half  of 
the  funds  available  in  the  credit  markets 
and  keeping  interest  rates  high.  There  is 
not  much  long-term  fixed  rate  money  avail- 
able at  any  price  due  to  savers'  and  inves- 
tors' uncertainty  about  the  future  in  gener- 
al and  Inflation  in  particular.  Money  seems 
reasonably  plentiful,  but  It  tends  to  be 
piling  up  in  short-term  media  which  provide 
yields  Just  as  attractive  as  long-term  bonds. 
It  Is  not  passible  to  finance  economic  recov- 
ery or  the  reindustrlallxation  of  America 
out  of  the  $200  billion  currently  in  money 
market  funds  subject  to  overnight  with- 
drawal. In  more  normal  times  these  funds 
would  be  deposited  in  local  financial  Institu- 
tions for  lending  to  consumers  and  business- 
es in  the  community  or  invested  in  the  stock 
and  bond  markets. 

As  a  result,  many  capital  projects  which 
require  borrowing  are  simply  being  deferred 
because  it  would  not  be  sound  to  pay  for 
them  with  money  obtained  on  a  short-term 
basis.  Also,  the  high  cost  of  money  available 
at  fixed  interest  rates  and  impredictable 
variable  rates  often  causes  profiubility  and 
return  on  investment  projections  to  indicate 
that  the  project  will  not  pay  out  within  a 
reasonable  time.  Until  the  financial  markeU 
improve  and  Interest  rates  decline,  modern- 
ization in  the  textile  industry  will  progress 
slowly  except  to  the  extent  that  it  can  be 
funded  out  of  internal  cash  flow.  For  the 
longer  term,  however,  adequate  financing  is 
likely  to  be  available  at  more  tolerable  inter- 
est rates  to  those  companies  which  can  dem- 
onstrate an  ability  to  generate  sufficient 
cash  flow  to  repay  it. 

Automation  and  .expansion  of  productive 
capacity  in  the  textUe  industry  will  require 
more  sewer,  water,  and  electrical  energy  in- 
frastructure. There  is  reason  to  question 
whether  the  expansion  of  electrical  genera- 
tion capacity  currently  on  the  drawing 
boards  and  committed  for  construction  in 
North  Carolina  during  this  decade  will  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  combined  demands  of 
more  mechanized  textile  plants  and  other 
increases  expected.  Also,  sewer  and  water 
faciUUes  are  already  strained  to  the  limit  in 
some  parts  of  our  sUte.  Care  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  such  constraints  to  growth  and 
procress. 

While  troublesome,  there  seems  to  be  a 
reasonable  possibility  of  overcoming  the  ob- 
stacles posed  by  foreign  competition,  facili- 
ties modernization,  and  infrastructure  limi- 
tations if  they  are  attacked  in  visionary  and 
vigorous  ways.  If  so.  I  believe  the  textile  in- 
dustry can  be  a  major  source  of  strength 
and  stability  in  the  North  Carolina  economy 
for  the  remainder  of  this  decade  and  centu- 
ry. However,  foreign  competition  and  addi- 
tional automation  of  production  are  likely  ■ 
to  prevent  the  industry's  employment  level 
in  the  state  from  again  rising  above  the 
225.000  to  250.000  range.  During  the  1980's 
it  is  possible  that  textile  capacity  and  pro- 
duction in  the  state  could  be  expanded  by  as 
much  as  one-third  while  textile  employment 
remains  relatively  flat  or  decline  slightly. 

On  the  other  hand,  textile  Jobs  of  the 
future  will  gradually  require  higher  skills 
and  command  higher  pay.  The  proportion 


of  lov  er  skilled  workers  in  textile  plants  will 
declir  e  while  the  need  for  people  with  train- 
ing ill  mechanics,  engineering,  electronics, 
computers,  and  other  technical  fields  will 
contiiiue  to  increase.  As  the  industry  be- 
come! less  labor-intensive,  it  should  contrib- 
ute t<  a  rise  in  per  capita  income  and  expe- 
rience shorter  swings  between  the  peaks  and 
trougis  of  business  cycles.  These. would  be 
healtl  ly  developments  for  the  overall  North 
Carol  na  economy. 

Thii  I  relatively  optimistic  outlook  is  by  no 
mean  assured,  and  it  can  come  about  only 
throu  [h  skillful  management  by  textile  ex- 
ecutii  es  as  well  as  cooperative  support  from 
political  leaders,  the  business  community, 
and  the  general  public.  There  will  be 
enou^  obstacles  for  the  textile  industry  to 
overcome  on  the  national  and  international 
scene  without  any  unnecessary  ones  in 
Nortl^  Carolina.  It  is  critical  that  there  be  a 
more  |vlsionary  and  understanding  attitude 
in  thi  state  on  such  matters  as  the  manu- 
factuaers  inventory  tax  which  makes  it 
more  difficult  for  all  of  our  industry  to  com- 
pete and  to  preserve  Jobs,  much  less  in- 
crease them. 

EdiKational  policy  and  the  allocation  of 
scared  tax  dollars  in  North  Carolina  must 
betteii  take  into  account  the  skills  training 
needeil  by  our  people  for  meaningful  em- 
ploynent  by  modem  industry  In  general 
and  bv  more  mechanized  textile  companies 
in  particular.  Business  management  must 
demonstrate  proper  human  sensitivity  and 
civic  tesponsibility  by  providing  safe  work- 
ing conditions  and  taking  care  to  preserve 
our  nrecious  environment.  However,  this 
can  b^  better  accomplished  without  unnec- 
essarily onerous  and  expensive  government 
controls  and  regulations. 

In  I  eneral.  there  must  be  a  better  under- 
stand! ng  that  political  democracy,  economic 
pro8p(  irity.  personal  liberty,  and  free  enter- 
prise tare  inseparable  partners.  No  one  of 
these  desirable  goals  can  be  achieved  with- 
out the  other  three.  In  particular,  there 
must  t>e  a  better  appreciation  that  the  well- 
being  of  North  Carolina  over  the  years 
ahead  depends  critically  on  the  success  of 
our  textile  industry.  Anyone  who  cares 
about  our  state's  future  will  pitch  in  to  help 
its  lasgest  employer  meet  the  challenges  I 
have  (described  rather  than  using  It  as  a 
whipiing  boy  as  some  are  inclined  to  do. 

If  n  >t.  textile  and  apparel  employment  in 
North  Carolina  Is  likely  to  drift  steadily 
downward.  The  risk  of  losing  50.000  to 
7S.00C  of  our  textile  and  apparel  Jobs  to  for- 
eign tompetition  during  this  decade  is  a 
very  leal  one.  Such  a  decline  along  with  at 
least  that  many  more  from  ripple  effects  in 
other  sectors  could  add  eight  to  tex}  percent- 
age points  to  the  state's  unemployment 
rate.  The  loss  of  as  many  as  150.000  Jobs 
would  be  unfortunate  indeed  in  a  decade 
when  the  state  already  needs  to  create 
500.000  to  600.000  additional  Jobs  to  keep 
unem|>loyment  from  running  at  distressing 
levels. 

Even  the  most  successful  effort  to  attract 
new  Industry  cannot  overcome  the  chal- 
lenges that  would  be  presented  by  such  a  re- 
ductimi  in  textile  employment.  It  is  so  im- 
portaat  for  us  all  to  work  together  to  avoid 
in  North  Carolina  the  serious  problems 
caused  in  Michigan  by  the  substantial  de- 
cline In  employment  of  the  automobile  in- 
dustry. The  impact  on  society,  business,  and 
gover  unent  would  be  devastating.  The  loss 
of  tai  revenue  would  make  the  amount  col- 
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lected  through  the  manufacturers  Inventory 
tax  pale  ttito  insignificance.  The  issues  are 
clear  and  the  priority  Is  urgent  if  this  state's 
citizens  a^d  leaders  want  to  prevent  these 
unpleasant  possibilities  from  developing.* 


ORPERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

ORDKR  Pok  RKCBSS  UNTIL  1 1  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  k^cess  until  11  a.in.  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJeQtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  POR  RBCOCNITION  OP  CERTAIN  SENATORS 
I  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  after  the  two 
leaders  have  been  recognized  under 
the  standing  order,  the  following  Sen- 
ators be  recognized  under  special  order 
for  not  to  exceed  15  minutes  each  in 
this  ordjer:  Senators  Cohen,  Levin. 
BUMPER&  and  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJe<Hion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

OR^KR  OP  PROCEDURE  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  an- 
ticipated that  tomorrow  we  shall  have 
to  deal  with  a  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bil).  I  expect  we  will  complete 
that  ton^orrow.  It  is  my  hope  we  can 
complete)  action  for  this  week  tomor- 
row. 
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ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand iYis  has  been  cleared.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate  over  until  Thurs- 
day, Jure  24,  1982,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Senate  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House,  and  that 
the  Vice  President  or  the  President 
pro  temitore  be  authorized  to  sign  all 
duly  em  oiled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obje<  tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BiLKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  I  ibsence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  I  Dll. 

Mr.  bAkeR.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objeqtion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


DCESS  UNTIL  11  A.M. 
TOMORROW 
Mr.  bAkER.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  fuijther  business  to  be  transacted 
tonight.  !  I    inquire    of    the    minority 


leader  if 


come  before  the  Senate  tonight. 


he  has  any  other  matters  to 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  No,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  known- 
ing  that  and  seeing  no  other  Senator 
seeking  recognition,  I  now  move,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  order,  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  11 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
7:59  p.m.,  the  Senate  recessed  until  to- 
morrow, June  24,  1982,  at  11  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Senate  June  23,  1982: 


Department  op  Commerce 

Robert  G.  Dederick.  of  Illinois,  to  be 
Under  Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs,  new  position. 

National  Corporation  for  Housing 
Partnerships 

Edward  Sulzberger,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
National  Corporation  for  Housing  Partner- 
ships for  the  term  expiring  October  27, 
1983.  vice  Patricia  K.  Ritter.  term  expired. 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Bevis  Longstreth,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  for  tHe  remainder  of  the  term 


expiring  June  5.  1984.  vice  Philip  A.  Loomis. 
Jr..  retired. 


WITHDRAWALS 

Executive  nominations  withdrawn 
from  the  Senate  June  23.  1982: 

Kenneth  E.  Moffett,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Direc- 
tor, vice  Wayne  L.  Hor\-itz.  resigned,  which 
was  sent  to  the  Senate  on  December  14. 
1981. 

Kenneth  £.  Moffett.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Direc- 
tor, vice  Wayne  L.  Hor\'ltz,  resigned,  to 
which  position  he  was  appointed  during  the 
last  recess  of  the  Senate,  which  was  sent  to 
the  Senate  on  March  8.  1982. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  James  David 
Ford.  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer 

Gracious  God.  from  whom  comes 
every  good  and  perfect  gift,  bless  all 
those  who  turn  to  You  in  prayer. 
Touch  us  with  the  bountiful  gifts  of 
Your  grace  that  we  will  be  strength- 
ened to  live  and  work  for  righteous- 
ness and  Justice.  May  Your  abiding 
presence  give  comfort  to  all  who  are 
alone,  or  weary,  or  in  sorrow,  and  may 
Your  forgiveness  give  hope  to  the 
troubled  and  peace  to  every  soul.  O 
God.  support  us  with  Your  love,  guide 
us  by  Yoiu-  spirit,  and  lead  us  in  the 
way  eternal.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pur- 
suant to  clause  1,  rule  I.  I  demand  a 
vote  on  agreeing  to  the  Chair's  ap- 
proval of  the  Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  340.  nays 
34,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
56,  as  follows: 


[RoU  No.  165] 

YEAS-340 

Adctebbo 

Benjamin 

Burgener 

Bennett 

Burton.  Phillip 

Alborta 

Bereuter 

Campbell 

Alexander 

Bevill 

Carman 

Andenon 

Biani 

Carney 

Bintham 

Chappie 

Annuncio 

BlUey 

Cheney 

Anthony 

BOCIB 

Clausen 

Archer 

Boner 

Clinger 

Aspin 

Bonker 

Coats 

AtUnton 

Bouquard 

Coelho 

Badham 

Bowen 

Coleman 

Bailey  (MO) 

Breaux 

Collins  (ID 

Bailey  (PA) 

BrinlUey 

Collins  (TX) 

Barnard 

Brodhead 

Conable 

Beard 

Brooks 

Conte 

BedeU 

Broomfleld 

Conyers 

Beilenion 

Brown  (CO) 

Corcoran 

Benedict 

BroyhlU 

Courter 

Coynt ,  James 

Coyn4.  William 

CralK 

Crand  Daniel 

Cram  Philip 

D'Am  nin 

Dani«  .Dan 

Dani«  .  R.  W. 

Dascife 

Daub 

DavU 

de  la^arsa 

Deckird 

Dellui  IS 

DeNadls 

Dicks 

Dinedl 

Dixon 

Donn«lly 


"4' 


DunnI 
Dwyef 

liy 
Early] 
Eckart 
Edgar 

Edwaikls  (AL) 
Edwaiids(CA> 
EdwaiUs  (OK) 
Emer 
Englii 
Brdar 
Erienkom 
BvansIDE) 
BvanskOA) 
Evans  |(  IN) 
Pary   ' 
Faacell 
Pasio 
Fenwick 
Ferrai^ 
Piedli 
FIndl 
Fish 
Fllppo 
Plorlo 
FoglletU 
Poley  : 
PordCtTJ) 
Fowlef 
Frank: 
Frenz41 
Frost 
Fuquai 
Oayddi 
Oephirdt 
Ollmai 
Oingn  ch 
Gonzi  lez 
Oore 
Oradii  on 
Grami  n 
Oray 
Greet 
Orishi  m 
Ouari  il 
Oundi  rson 
Haged  >m 
Hall  (I  >H) 
Hall.  I  ;alph 
Hall.  I  am 
HamiHon 
Hamnlerschmidt 
Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 
Hansen  (UT) 
Hartn  >tt 
Hatch  ;r 
Hawkl  ns 
Heckler 
Hefni 


D  This  symbol  represents  the 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies 


tine 


state  nents 


Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

HlUis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffords 

Jeffrie* 

Jenkins 

Jones  (NO 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kawn 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Koffovaek 

Kramer 

Lagomarslno 

Lantoa 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long(MD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (IL) 

Martin  (NY) 

Mataui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maaoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McKinney 

Mica 

Michel 

Miller  (CA) 

MineU 

Minlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mollnari 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murtha 

Myers 


Napier 

Natcher 

Nea; 

NeUlgan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Parrls 

Pashayan 

Patraan 

Patteiaon 

Paul' 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

PurseU 

Quillen 

RahaU 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 


Rittcr 

Roberta  <K8) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rostenkowskl 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

RUHO 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schulae 

Seiberllng 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamanaky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shuroway 

Shuater 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solars 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzln 

Taylor 

Thomas 


Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jait 

Volknier 

Walgren 

Wampler 

Watklns 

Wasman 

Weaver 

Weber  (O^) 


Barnes 

Brown  (CAj) 

BuUer 

CoughUn 

Dannetney^ 

Derwinaki 

Dickinson 

Dreier 

Emerson 

Evans  (lA) 

neids 

Ftorsythe 


June  23,  1982 


Whltehunt 

WhlUey 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

WorUey 

NAyS-34 

Oejdenson 

Ooodllng 

Jaeoba 

Johnaton 

LeBoutlUler 

Lowry(WA) 

MUIer(OH) 

MlUheU  (MD> 

Murphy 

Ratdiford 

Roemer 


Wright 
Wyden 
Wylie 
Yatron 
Young (PL) 
Young  (MO) 
Zablockl 
ZeferetU 


Schroeder 

Solomon 

Vento 

Walker 

Washington 

Weber  (MN) 

White 

Wolpe 

Yatca 

Young  (AK) 


June  23,  1982 
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Ottinger 


A|ISWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 

Smith  <IA> 


Applegate 

AuCoin 

Bafalls 

Bethune 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton,  Jo)ui 

Byron 

Chappell 

Chlsholm 

Clay 

Crockett 

Derrick 

Dougherty 

Dyson 

Ertel 


So  the 
The 
nounced 


A 

dent  of 
nicated 
one  of 


NOT  VOTINO-56 


PIthian 

Pord  (MI) 

Fountain 

Garcia 

Gibbons 

Ginn 

GUckman 

Gotdwater 

Green 

Harkin 

Holland 

Kemp 

LaFWce 


Marks 

Martin  (NO 
McDade 
McHugh 
Mikulskl 


Moffett 

MoUohan 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rlnaldo 

RoberU(SD) 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Rouaaelot 

SantiiU 

Savage 

Schneider 

Schumer 

SiUander 

Smith  (PA) 

Traxler 

Weiss 

Wilson 


D  1015 

Journal  was  approved. 
Result   of    the    vote    was 
as  above  recorded. 


an- 


MESSAOE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 


mesjiage 


in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
<  he  United  States  was  commu- 
1  o  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
secretaries. 


hs 


MESS  %GE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  mestage  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with 
amendm  ents  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  E  ouse  is  requested,  bills  of  the 
House  ol  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  5910.  An  act  to  extend  the  aviation 
insurance  program  for  5  years:  and 

H.R.  6;  ISO.  An  act  to  amend  title  38. 
United  St  ites  Code,  to  authorize  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  provide  that 
Veterans'  Administration  nurses  who  work 
two  12-hour  regularly  scheduled  tours  of 
duty  over  a  weekend  shall  be  considered  to 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 
or  insertions  which  are  not  spolcen  by  the 


1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
Memtier  on  the  floor. 


have  worked  a  full  basic  workweek,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

8.  3457.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Self-Oovemment  and  Oovem- 
mental  Reorganization  Act  to  increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  as 
t)ie  annual  Federal  payment  to  the  District 
of  Columbia. 


PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITEE  ON 
BANKING,  FINANCE  AND 
URBAN  AFFAIRS  TO  HAVE 
UNTIL  6  P.M.,  JULY  1,  1982,  TO 
FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R.  6016, 
BANK  EXPORT  SERVICES  ACT 

Ux.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  may  have  until  S  p.m.  on  July 
1,  1982,  to  file  its  report  on  the  bill, 
H.R.  6016,  the  Bank  Export  Services 
Act.  

The  SPEAiUilk.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Rhode  Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  MERCHANT  MARINE 
OF  COMMITTEE  ON  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  AND  FISHER- 
IES TO  SIT  DURING  5-MINUTE 
RULE  ON  TOMORROW.  THURS- 
DAY, JUNE  24,  1982 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  of  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  be  permitted  to  sit  on  tomor- 
row, Thursday,  Jime  24,  1982,  during 
the  5-minute  rule  for  the  purpose  of 
marking  up  fotir  bills. 

The  SPEABXR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  could  the  gentle- 
man tell  me  whether  this  has  been 
cleared  with  the  ranking  minority 
member? 

Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  yes.  it  has.  The 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
McClosktv)  has  been  apprised  of  it. 

The  SPEAKER.  All  Members  wUl  be 
seated. 

Mr.  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  hears  an 
objection.  The  required  10  Members 
not  having  stood,  the  Chair  hears  no 
objection. 


Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  week  is  a  grim  one  for  ERA  sup- 
porters. The  Florida  State  Legislature 
voted  on  Monday  against  ratifying  the 
equal  rights  amendment.  Polls  have 
shown  that  the  majority  of  Floridians 
support  the  ERA.  This  defeat  brings 
home  the  jolting  reality  that  the 
democratic  process  is  not  working. 

That  the  debate  on  the  ERA  has 
been  so  lively  down  to  the  wire  proves 
that  the  amendment  and  the  issue  are 
far  from  its  deathbed. 

Millions  of  women  and  men  have 
worked  for  the  ERA  since  Alice  Paul 
first  introduced  it  in  1923.  It  is  an 
issue  that  touches  men  and  women  in 
all  walks  of  life  and  in  every  State  of 
the  Union.  The  amendment  guaran- 
tees equal  rights  for  men  and  women. 

It  has  been  argued  that  ratification 
of  the  ERA  would  loosen  the  moral 
fabric  of  America.  That  it  would 
change  lifestyles  overnight. 

It  is  10  years  later.  Lifestyles  have 
changed  and  we  do  not  even  have  an 
ERA. 

Lifestyles  change  because  the  coun- 
try changes.  It  is  precisely  because  our 
lifestyles  are  constantly  in  flux  that 
we  need  a  constant  that  will  withstand 
these  changes.  That  is  what  the  ERA 
is.  It  is  an  immovable  (»nstant  aroimd 
which  our  laws  must  revolve.  Unless 
women  are  specifically  in  the  Consti- 
tution, our  stattis  is  as  stable  as  the 
1929  stock  market. 

The  ERA  is  an  issue  that  will  not 
die.  The  women  of  America  will  not  let 
it. 


THE  WOMEN  OF  AMERICA  WILL 
NOT  LET  ERA  DIE 

(Mrs.  SCHROEDER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks.) 


ERA  MUST  BE  REINTRODUCED 

(Mr.  FRANK  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado 
(Mrs.  ScHKODKR)  in  her  expression  of 
anger  and  dismay  that  the  ERA  has 
run  into  political  obstacles  that  have 
apparently  stopped  its  ratification 
temporarily.  I  Join  her  in  expressing 
our  determination  to  reintroduce  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  to  contin- 
ue the  fight  until  we  put  the  principle 
of  equality  for  women  into  the  Consti- 
tution. This  is  a  fight  supported  by 
the  large  majority  of  the  American 
people  who  want  the  ERA  passed. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts we  have  operated  imder  an 
equal  rights  amendment  since  1977. 
None  of  the  horror  stories  conjured  up 
by  the  opponents  have  come  true. 
There  has  been  none  of  the  erosion  of 
family  life  or  moral  standards  that 
have  been  inaccurately  imputed  to 
ERA  and,  in  fact,  it  has  had  positive 
effects.  For  example,  it  has  led  to  sig- 
nificant changes  in  our  State's  proper- 
ty laws  which  give  greater  protections 
to  women. 

The  principle  of  equality  between 
men  and  women  is  one  that  we  still 


must  go  a  long  way  to  reach.  It  is  es- 
sential that  we  put  that  principle  into 
our  Constitution,  and  I  want  to  Join 
with  the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado, 
and  I  hope  a  large  majority  of  this 
House,  in  reintroducing  the  equal 
rights  amendment.  We  can  and  we 
must  continue  the  fight  for  equality  in 
the  American  Constitution  and  my  de- 
termination to  see  that  principle  es- 
tablished has  not  diminished. 

The  ERA  has.  to  be  sure,  important 
symbolic  value  but  it  really  means 
much  more  than  that.  Individual  laws 
deal  with  specific  and  often  narrow  sit- 
uations. No  one  statue  can  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  widespread  discnmina- 
tlon  which  still  persists  against 
women.  Even  a  bill  as  comprehensive 
as  the  Economic  Equity  Act,  of  which 
I  am  a  cosponsor,  cannot  serve  as  a  re- 
placement for  passage  of  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  despite  this  temporary 
setback,  I  am  confident  that  the 
march  for  equal  rights  will  continue 
and  will  succeed.  Should  the  Congress 
approve  the  reintnxluced  ERA.  we  will 
have  7  years  to  win  ratification.  We 
will  have  time  to  expose  the  ms^hs 
and  scare  tactics  employed  by  some 
opponents  of  the  ERA  and  persuade 
State  legislators  that  equality  for 
women  is  a  fundamental  right  which 
must  be  recognized  in  our  Constitu- 
tion. 

Progress  in  equal  rights  for  women 
has  been  made.  But  as  long  as  women 
earn,  on  the  average,  only  59  percent 
of  men's  earnings,  we  cannot  say  that 
the  progress  has  been  complete.  As 
long  as  equality  for  women  is  not  part 
of  the  Constitution,  we  cannot  say 
"equal  Justice  imder  law,"  the  phrase 
that  appears  over  the  entrance  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  is  really  true  when  it 
comes  to  women's  rights. 


ERA  IS  NOl!  DEAD 

(Ms.  FERRARO  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
we  stand,  a  week  left  from  the  end  of 
the  ratification  period  for  the  equal 
rights  amendment,  still  battling  the 
forces  of  reaction  against  women.  It  is 
a  fight  that  our  grandmothers 
thought  they  had  won  when  women  in 
America  got  the  right  to  vote  62  years 
ago,  after  a  72-year  struggle. 

Why  are  we  fighting  now?  Women 
are  the  majority  of  our  people,  yet  we 
are  treated  like  a  minority.  We  are.  on 
the  average,  paid  59  cents  for  each  $1 
earned  by  a  man— a  gap  that  has  actu- 
ally widened  in  the  last  20  years. 

Women  are  discriminated  against  in 
insurance,  pensions,  and  social  securi- 
ty: victimized  by  sexual  harassment 
and  spousal  violence.  Those  of  us  who 
choose  the  life  of  a  homemaker  re- 
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ceive  hollow  praise  but  inadequate  fi- 
nancial protection  from  our  society. 

D  1230 

Every  poll  ever  taken  affirms  sup- 
port for  the  ERA  by  the  vast  majority 
of  Americans.  The  foes  of  ERA  are  a 
minority.  If  they  think  that  ERA  will 
soon  be  dead,  they  are  dead  wrong. 

Mr.  Speaker.  July  14  marks  the  day 
of  the  beginning  of  a  new  battle  for 
equal  rights.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  the  reintro- 
duction  of  that  amendment. 


DISCHARGE  PETITION  PILED  ON 
ADMINISTRATIVE  RULEMAK- 
ING REPORM  ACT 

(Mr.  LEVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  sense  of  regret  but  out  of  great 
frustration  that  I  announce  this  morn- 
ing that  I  have  filed  at  the  Clerk's 
desk  discharge  petition  No.  17  for  the 
discharge  of  H.R.  1776.  the  Adminis- 
trative Rulemaking  Reform  Act. 
which  will  provide  among  other 
things,  for  a  legislative  veto  over  rules 
and  regulations  issued  by  government 
agencies. 

This  bill  has  over  250  bipartisan  co- 
sponsors.  More  than  a  majority  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  had  cospon- 
sored  this  bill  by  May  27,  1981.  over  a 
year  ago.  The  time  has  come  for  this 
House  to  deal  with  the  entire  question 
of  regulatory  reform,  and  it  would  by 
my  purpose,  if  we  discharge  H.R.  1776, 
to  provide  that  the  substance  of  the 
comprehensive  regulatory  reform  leg- 
islation, H.R.  746.  be  offered  as 
amendments  to  H.R.  1776. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  time  to  act  is  now. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  signing  this  discharge  petition,  dis- 
charge petition  No.  17.  It  is  at  the 
Clerk's  desk  for  Members  to  sign.  The 
American  people  will  be  watching  to 
see  who  is  really  interested  in  control- 
ling the  bureaucrats,  cutting  redtape 
and  reforming  the  regulatory  process. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  CON- 
TAINS PUNDS  POR  GUARAN- 
TEED STUDENT  LOANS 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  we 
are  going  to  be  taking  up  the  urgent 
supplemental.  One  of  the  major  items 
in  the  urgent  supplemental  that  will 
continue  beyond  the  July  20  date  is 
the  guranteed  student  loan  moneys. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  students  all 
over  the  country  today  who  are  wait- 
ing to  get  forms  so  they  can  actually 
go  ahead  and  apply  for  these  loans.  If 
we  do  not  act  in  a  positive  sense  today. 


we  w  ill  just  about  have  run  out  of  time 
for  t  liese  young  people  who  are  plan- 
ning to  go  to  college  in  September.  So 
I  ur  ie  the  support  of  this  bill  and 
movtig  ahead  with  it. 

Th|B  guaranteed  student  loan  provi- 
sion will  continue  throughout  the 
yearj  and  at  least  we  will  have 
launched  thousands  and  thousands  of 
our  students  on  the  road  to  a  college 
educition  that  they  are  entitled  to 
have  and  that  we  in  Congress  intend 
for  t  lem  to  have. 

Mi  Speaker.  I  urge  the  Members  to 
vote  "yes"  on  this  urgent  supplemen- 
tal t(  day. 


SHiRP  CRITICISM  OP  ISRAEL'S 
INVASION  OP  LEBANON 

(M^.  RAH  ALL  asked  and  was  giyen 
pemlission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mrl  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
each]  day  the  death  toll  mounts.  The 
threit  of  serious  disease  and  the 
stenah  of  dead  bodies  have  reached 
epidemic  proportions.  In  the  Middle 
East  the  question  of  Israel's  invasion 
of  Lebanon  can  no  longer  be  shunned 
by  this  country's  policymakers. 

Mri  Begin  has  just  visited  the  Presi- 
denti  and  we  are  told  that  there  were 
no  ^rious  reprimands  taken  by  our 
Presftlent  to  oppose  Prime  Minister 
Begii's  policies  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mrl  Speaker,  there  is  no  question 
that  Ihe  Israeli  invasion  of  Lebanon  is 
just  that— an  invasion.  This  country's 
policymakers  and  those  of  us  through- 
out this  country  and  in  this  Congress 
should  begin  questioning  whether  the 
policies  of  Menachem  Begin  are 
indeed  leading  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East  and  whether  they  are  in  the  best 
interests  of  America's  foreign  policy 
conc(  rns. 

Mr  Speaker,  none  of  us  question  the 
right  of  every  country  to  defend  its 
terrii  orial  boundaries  and  its  sover- 
eign! y.  Each  country  has  that  right, 
but  i ;  is  time  that  we  question  what  is 
in  the  l>est  interests  of  American  for- 
eign policy,  if  we  are  to  continue  to 
send  massive  amounts  of  arms  to  that 
coun  ;ry. 


LEI  ANON  DEVASTATED,  WHITE 
HOUSE  DOES  NOTHING 

(Mi.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
pern  ission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minite.) 

Ma  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a 
dranatic  void  of  leadership  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  The  world  is  witnessing  the  de- 
strudtion  of  a  country  and  its  people, 
the  devastation  of  Lebanon,  and  the 
Pres:  dent  does  nothing.  American  tax- 
payers  have  paid  for  the  equipment 
used  to  destroy  this  country  and  the 
Pres  dent  expresses  no  remorse— no 
leadership.     One     expects     Secretary 
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\  ict  in  the  manner  he  does.  He 

military  solutions,  not  diplo- 

utions. 

Speaker,  are  we  not  a  civil- 

which  values  life?  One  Is- 

lost,  one  Palestinian  life  lost. 

life  lost  is  one  loss  too 

more  than  10,000  have  died 
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INDUSTRIAL  ESPIONAGE  IS  NOT 
PAIR  TRADE 

(Mr.  S  ::HULZE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarksj 

Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
PBI  is  to  be  commended  for  uncover- 
ing what  is  reported  to  be  the  biggest 
industrial  espionage  case  ever.  Yester- 
day, thej  Bureau  charged  18  men,  in- 
cluding k  number  of  high-ranking  ex- 
ecutives of  Hitachi,  Ltd.  with  paying 
an  undercover  agent  $648,000  to  steal 
technical  data  on  new  generation 
American  computers. 

The  Japanese  are  fierce  competitors 
and  we  (|o  not  fear  competition  if  it  is 
fair.  But  industrial  espionage  is  never 
fair.  It  belies  the  Japanese  statements 
in  recen .  months  that  they  are  doing 
all  that  they  can  to  engage  in  "fair 
trade." 

Since  when  is  it  fair  to  steal  the 
work  pn  duct  of  the  American  people? 
Since  w  len  is  it  fair  to  profit  from 
criminal  acts? 

I  thinlf  there  is  a  message  here,  Mr. 
Speakerj  When  it  comes  to  innovation, 
our  honorable  trading  partners  in  the 
Far  East  will  steal  everything  we  have 
that  is  not  nailed  down. 
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ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  SPECIAL 
ORDERS  ON  ABC'S  REPORT  ON 
JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER  AND 
THE  9BI 

(Mr.  RiJDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission ko  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlcsJ) 

Mr.  RVDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  3 
last,  the  American  Broadcasting  Co. 
provided  an  hour-long  program  pur- 
porting io  report  on  the  life  and  times 
of  John  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 
moon,  after  legislative  busi- 
gentleman  from  Virginia 
Daniex)  and  I  will  address 
on  special  orders  we  have 
clarify  the  distortions,  half- 
truths,  tpid  other  inaccuracies  in  that 
report. 


This  afi 
ness,    t: 
(Mr.  Da; 
the  Ho 
taken  t 


HINCKll£Y   VERDICT   POINTS   UP 
IN       INSANITY 
STATUTES 


DEPIC  lENCIES 
DEPEl  JSE 


(Mr 
permissif>n 
minute 
remarks. 


PARRIS  asked  and  was  given 

to  address  the  House  for  1 

md  to  revise  and  extend  his 


Mr.  PARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
action  of  a  Federal  jury  in  this  city 
day  before  yesterday  points  out  a 
great  frailty  in  our  judicial  system.  As 
the  insanity  defense  statutes  are  pres- 
ently written,  our  courts  are  simply  in- 
capable of  dealing  with  criminals  who 
refuse  to  take  responsibility  for  their 
actions  and  who  have  the  financial  re- 
sources to  hire  skilled  lawyers  and  co- 
operative psychiatrists. 

Fifty  million  Americans  watched 
John  Hinckley  gun  down  our  Presi- 
dent on  a  Washington  street,  50  mil- 
lion Americans  saw  John  Hinckley 
maim  Jim  Brady,  50  million  Americans 
witnessed  the  shootings  of  police  offi- 
cer Thomas  Delahanty  and  Secret 
Service  agent  Tim  McCarthy.  Now  a 
jury  in  the  Nation's  Capital  has  said 
forget  what  you  watched,  disregard 
what  you  witnessed,  ignore  what  you 
saw— John  Hinckley  is  not  guilty. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  jury's  ver- 
dict was  read— a  verdict  which  means 
that  a  man  who  shot  the  President  of 
the  United  States  on  national  televi- 
sion could  possibly  be  back  on  the 
streets  in  less  then  2  months— I  am 
told  that  John  Hinckley  gave  a  great 
sigh.  If  John  Hinckley  sighed,  an 
entire  Nation  cried. 

Where  is  the  justice  in  this  verdict? 
What  do  we  tell  Jim  Brady  and  his 
wife  and  family  about  the  punishment 
his  assailant  received?  How  do  we  pro- 
tect the  lives  of  police  officers  and 
Secret  Service  agents.  How  do  we  pro- 
tect the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes? 

In  view  of  this  verdict  is  it  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  other  sterry 
eyed  young  men  will  seek  fame  and 
fortune- and  gain  freedom— by  at- 
tempting to  kill  the  President?  Ronald 
Reagan  could  have  died  from  the 
wounds  he  received  at  the  hands  of 
John  Hinckley.  If  that  had  been  the 
case  would  the  outcome  have  been  the 
same?  Would  the  jury's  verdict  have 
been  any  different?  Under  existing 
statutes  I  think  not. 

The  system  must  be  changed.  It 
must  be  repaired  to  prevent  this  kind 
of  outrage.  Therefore,  I  am  cosponsor- 
ing legislation  which  limits  the  ability 
of  a  defendent  in  a  criminal  trial  to 
plead  insanity.  I  commend  this  meas- 
ure to  you  for  your  consideration. 


revive  the  public  and  cultural  life  of 
the  Ukraine  in  the  sixties  was  sen- 
tenced to  7  years  in  corrective  labor 
colonies  and  5  years  in  internal  exile. 

Both  before  Mr.  Svitlychny's  arrest 
and  during  his  imprisonment,  Mr. 
Svitlychny  wrote  poems  and  made 
translations.  He  worked  on  a  diction- 
ary of  Ukrainian  synonyms  and  print- 
ed collections  of  verses  and  songs.  This 
productive  and  sensitive  man,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  cultural  life  of 
the  Ukraine,  is  now  in  critical  condi- 
tion in  a  remote  area  on  the  Soviet- 
Mongolian  border. 

While  serving  his  12-year  sentence. 
Mr.  Svitlychny  has  suffered  frequent 
and  prolonged  illnesses.  Most  recently, 
Mr.  Svitlychny  suffered  his  second  re- 
lapse after  a  massive  stroke  and  an 
emergency  operation  to  remove  a 
blood  clot  from  his  brain.  In  his  cur- 
rent situation,  Mr.  Svitlychny  cannot 
receive  the  full  and  proper  medical 
treatment  he  desperately  needs.  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  asking  the  Soviet 
Government  to  immediately  release 
Ivan  Svitlychny  to  allow  him  to  re- 
ceive adequate  medical  care.  We  must 
do  all  we  can  for  this  dedicated  and 
admirable  man  of  conscience  suffering 
in  his  harsh  world  of  exile. 


imposition  in  connection  with  Presi- 
dential or  Vice  Presidential  assassina- 
tion is  absolutely  necessary  and  imper- 
ative. 

I  also  believe  that  it  is  imperative 
that  the  Congress,  which  enacts  the 
laws  of  this  land,  provide  an  adequate 
deterrent  to  any  persons  involved  with 
the  assassination  of  our  country's  two 
highest  elected  officials.  I  therefore 
urge  my  colleagues  to  join  me  and  27 
House  Members  in  establishing  this 
deterrent  by  cosponsoring  H.R.  5448 
and  I  will  urge  the  chairman  of  the 
Judiciary  Committee  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Crime  to  put  H.R.  5448  on  the  front 
burner  by  giving  it  immediate  consid- 
eration. 


THE  PUGHT  OP  IVAN 
SVITLYCHNY 

(Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JAMES  K.  COYNE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  I  rise  to  express  my  concern 
about  the  health  and  safety  of  Ivan 
Svitlychny,  a  Ukrainian  literary  critic 
and  scholar,  who  was  arrested  on  Jan- 
uary 12,  1972,  after  a  long  period  of 
harassment  by  Soviet  police.  This 
leader   of   a   group   that   worked   to 


CONGRESS  SHOULD  ESTABLISH 
DEATH  PENALTY  POR  PRESI- 
DENTIAL ASSASSINS 

(Mr.  LUNGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  Ameri- 
cans are  outraged  and  appalled  over 
the  Federal  jury  verdict  that  John  W. 
Hinckley,  Jr.,  was  not  guilty  by  reason 
of  insanity.  This  decision  was  agreed 
to  by  all  12  jurors  and  thus  an  Ameri- 
can court  of  law  has  acted.  While  we 
do  not  want  to  act  as  judges  on  our 
court  system,  some  in  this  country 
truly  believe  that  the  laws  for  Presi- 
dential assassinations  are  too  lenient. 

I  believe  it  is  therefore  vitally  impor- 
tant that  this  Congress  send  a  power- 
ful and  specific  message  across  this 
country  that  any  assassination  of  the 
President  or  Vice  President  will  simply 
not  be  tolerated.  As  the  elected  Repre- 
sentative of  our  Nation,  the  President 
serves  as  the  true  embodiment  of  our 
national  will  and  purpose.  Any  attack 
on  this  individual,  therefore,  is  an 
attack  upon  all  the  citizens  of  this 
country. 

For  this  reason  and  in  light  of  the 
alarming  increase  in  attacks  that  our 
Presidents  have  come  under  in  recent 
decades,  on  February  3  of  this  year,  I 
introduced  H.R.  5448,  which  enables 
the  death  penalty  to  be  used  as  pun- 
ishment for  the  assassination  of  the 
President  or  Vice  President.  While 
there  may  be  controversy  about  rees- 
tablishing the  death  penalty  across 
the  board,  it  is  my  firm  belief  that  its 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  ACT 

WOULD       ENCOURAGE  MORE 

JAPANESE    INDUSTRIAL  ESPIO- 
NAGE 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  learned  that  high-ranking  employ- 
ees of  a  Japanese  electronics  company 
have  been  charged  with  industrial  es- 
pionage, with  trying  to  steal  American 
technology. 

In  this  light,  it  is  ironic  that  this 
body  may  soon  have  before  it  a  bill 
that  would  do  the  work  of  these  data 
thieves  for  them.  I  speak,  of  course,  of 
H.R.  5158,  the  Telecommunications 
Act.  Japan,  Inc.,  is  just  one  of  the  spe- 
cial interests  that  would  be  given  tech- 
nology by  this  ill-conceived  law. 

The  Bell  System,  which  has  been  a 
leader  in  American  technology,  provid- 
ing a  great  telephone  system  and  pro- 
viding jobs  for  Americans,  would  be  re- 
quired to  turn  over  their  patents  or  li- 
cense the  Japanese  to  use  their  pat- 
ents. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Bell  System  has 
grown  strong  through  technology  and 
innovation.  Had  it  been  saddled  with 
the  burdens  of  H.R.  5158.  it  would  not 
today  have  the  technical  data  worth 
stealing. 

Let  us  not  undo  all  the  good  the  Bell 
network  has  done  for  America.  Let  us 
not  give  away  our  wealth  of  knowl- 
edge. Let  us  not  let  foreign  agents 
steal  our  jobs  by  action  of  this  Con- 
gress. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  SHOCK  OVER 
HINCKLEY  VERDICT 

(Mr.  MYERS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  has 
been  mentioned  before  this  morning, 
the  Nation  was  shocked  this  week  and 
certainly  stunned  with  the  Hinckley 
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verdict.  The  purpose  of  criminal  law  is 
to  protect  society  from  dangerous  indi- 
viduals, be  they  sane  or  insane,  and 
also  to  place  a  deterrent  to  possible 
wrong  doing  by  giving  sufficient  pun- 
ishment. This  verdict  does  neither  of 
these.  The  Jury  was  obviously  over- 
whelmed by  the  psychiatrists  coming 
from  every  direction,  often  with  very 
technical  explanations  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Mr.  Hinckley.  We  can  defend 
the  Jury  by  saying  it  did  not  know 
what  to  do.  but  the  problem  is  in  the 
act  itself,  the  CMminal  Code. 

Yesterday  I  offered  amendments  to 
change  the  Federal  rules  of  criminal 
procedure  to  do  this:  To  abolish  the 
plea  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity. My  amendments  would  do  this:  If 
the  defendant  chose  to  use  insanity  as 
a  defense,  the  defendant,  would  have 
to  plead  guilty  but  mentally  ill. 

The  court  at  that  point  would  order 
a  psychiatric  examination.  If  that  ex- 
amination found  the  defendant  insane, 
the  court  would  hand  down  a  sentence 
at  that  time  commensurate  to  the 
punishment  for  the  crime  committed. 
The  court  would  not  wait  for  any  fur- 
ther delay:  but  would  hand  down  a 
sentence.  The  defendant  then  would 
be  delivered  to  the  appropriate  mental 
institution  or  a  hospital  for  treatment. 
At  a  future  time  when  the  defendant 
is  determined  to  be  sane,  that  individ- 
ual would  not  come  back  into  society. 
as  Mr.  HinclLley  probably  will.  The  de- 
fendant then  would  have  to  serve  the 
remainder  of  the  sentence  in  a  penal 
institution  and  carry  out  his  prison 
term. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  need  to  do 
here  is  take  the  determination  of  in- 
sanity away  from  the  jury,  and  second, 
and  most  importantly,  take  these  dan- 
gerous people  off  the  streets.  I  hope 
the  Congress  will  act  promptly  to  cor- 
rect this  very  serious  flow  in  the  Fed- 
eral Criminal  Code. 


TRUTH  AND  DEPENDABILITY  IN 
THE  POLITICAL  SYSTEM 

(Mr.  CAMPBELL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  CAMPBEI'L.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  admire  truth  and  de- 
pendability in  the  political  system. 
The  President  of  the  United  States 
made  some  promises  to  the  American 
people.  He  promised  the  American 
workers  that  he  would  give  them  a  10- 
percent  tax  cut  this  year.  He  has  de- 
fended that.  He  promised  the  retired 
people  of  this  country  that  he  would 
protect  their  earned  benefits  under 
social  security. 
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He  has  defended  those  promises  in 
spite  of  the  attacks  upon  him. 

And  now,  the  American  people  will 
have  proof  that  the  President  stuck  to 


his  Commitment.  The  proof  will  be  the 
checks  of  almost  98  million  working 
Americans  next  month  when  they  get 
a  Idl-percent  tax  cut.  And,  the  proof  is 
goiqg  to  be  in  the  checks  of  36  million 
Americans  when  they  get  their  social 
seciirity  checks  with  a  7.4-percent  in- 
creaise.  The  American  people  should 
lool(  at  these  checks  as  the  proof  of 
whoj  is  doing  what,  and  who  is  telling 
the  jtruth.  In  so  doing,  they  will  find 
Ronald  Reagan  and  the  Republicans 
liviqg  up  to  their  promises. 


June  23,  1982 
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DISttlAY      OVER      REMOVAL     OF 
CONGRESSIONAL    TAX    PROVI-     1982.) 
SIONS  IN  URGENT  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL BILL 

(Mr.  WALGREN  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  .  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  1  emarks.) 

M-.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wan:,  to  express  my  dismay  that  the 
conierees  on  the  urgent  supplemental 
are  pringing  back  a  bill  which  does  not 
ide  the  strict  limit  on  the  tax  de- 
ions  for  Washington  living  ex- 
!s  of  Members  of  Congress  so 
ly  approved  by  this  House  sever- 
al diys  ago. 

I  want  to  underscore  a  fact  that  has 
beeii  widely  recognized  in  the  press: 
this  I  is  an  issue  that  will  not  go  away. 
ke  public  must  be  assured  that, 
it  comes  to  taxes,  there  is  funda- 
equal  treatment  of  everyone  in 
:iety— and  no  special  treatment 
[embers  of  Congress, 
the  workload  of  Congress  has 
kged  over  the  years  and  more  and 
mort  time  must  be  committed  in 
WaAiington  to  properly  discharge  our 
dutfes.  more  and  more  of  our  ordinary 
liviqg  expenses  become  deductible  ex- 
penses under  what  has  become  known 
as  tlie  tax  break  for  Members  of  Con- 
grev.  "Ordinary"  citizens  do  not  have 
the  I  privilege  of  deducting  "ordinary 
llviilg  expenses."  They  rightly  protest 
the  pax  treatment  of  Members  of  Con- 
gre^i  as  a  double  standard. 

Tiiere  will  shortly  be  a  colloquy  be- 
tween Representative  Schrocdsr  and 
the 'chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  Mr.  Whittkn.  indicating 
that  the  special  tax  treatment  for 
Members  of  Congress  will  be  consid- 
ered in  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion s  bill  for  the  period  after  July  20 
of  t  lis  year. 

I  vant  to  uive  in  the  strongest  possi- 
ble terms  the  leadership  of  both  par- 
ties to  recognize  the  deep  current  in 
the  public  that  demands  equal  tax 
treatment  for  all  citizens  and  that  the    printed. 


PROPOSED  RESCISSION  AND  DE- 
FERf  AL  UNDER  IMPOUND- 
MEir  •  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1974- 
MESQAOE  FROM  THE  PRE8I- 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
NO.  97-203) 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BcmfKr^)  laid  before  the  House  the 
followirtg  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  without  objection,  referred  to 
the  Conamittee  on  Appropriations  and 
ordered  to  be  printed: 

(For  I  lessage.  see  proceedings  of  the 
Senate  >f  today.  Wednesday,  June  23. 


June  23, 1982 
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A  COl  rriNUED  FIGHT  FOR  ERA 

(Mrs.    HECKLER    asked    and    was 
given  xn  rmlssion  to  address  the  House 
for  1  m  nute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  rem  u-ks.) 
Mrs.  ^ECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  an 
cosponsor  of  the  ERA  in  this 
(I  advise  all  of  my  colleagues 
that  Siisan  B.  Anthony's  words  will 
forever  be  true— there  will  never  be 
another;   decade    of   silence    on    this 
green  Earth  until  women  have  equal 
rights  with  men.  I  offer  you  this  para- 
phrase of  Susan  B.  Anthony's  words 
because  I  am  not  daunted  by  the  fail- 
ure of  the  ERA  to  be  ratified  by  June 
30.  Instead,  I  am  spurred  to  introduce 
it  again  in  this  House,  to  get  it  ap- 
proved jonce  again  by  this  Congress, 
its  ratification  by  the  nec- 
States.  On  July   14,  with 
colleagues  in  the  Congres- 
aucus    on    Women's    Issues, 
which  I  cofounded  and  cochair.  I  will 
introduce  a  bill  with  these  words: 

Equality  of  rights  under  the  lav  shall  not 
be  denle  I  or  abridged  by  the  United  States 
or  by  an: '  State  on  account  of  aex. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me. 


my 


UROEJT 
PROI  RIAHONS, 
ENDItfO 


terday. 
making 


tax 


unc  one. 


SUPPLEMENTAL      AP- 

FISCAL    YEAR 

SEKi'KMBER  30.  1982 

Mr.  N^Hl'lTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  yes- 
I  caU  up  the  bUl  (H.R.  6645) 
urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priatioilB  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, 9nd  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideratibn  in  the  House. 

The  dlerk  read  the  title  of  the  biU. 

The  tkxt  of  the  bill,  H.R.  6645.  is  as 
follows: 


break  for  Members  of  Congress  be 


HJl.6645 
Be  it  ^acted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrtu  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  ii  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
to  supply  supplemental  appropria- 
tions (tti  is  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act.  1982") 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30, 
1982,  an<  I  for  other  purposes,  namely: 


TITLE  I 

CHAFTERI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

EKPLonmrr  and  TRAnoMG  AoMiinsTHATioH 

PROGRAM  ADMnriSTRATION 
(TRAlfSPER  OP  PURDSI 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Program 
administration".  $8,742,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  "Employment  and  training 
assistance". 

EMPLOTMBIT  STAHDAaOS  AOMIIflSTKATION 

SALARIES  AHD  EXPKHSES 

(TRAKSFXR  or  rOMOS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $4,259,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  "Employment  and  training 
assistance". 

BtntKAu  or  Labor  Statutics 

SAUUUIS  AMD  XXFKHSn 

(trarspkr  op  pcnnwi 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $5,623,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  "Employment  and  training 
assistance". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

DiPARTltllfTAL  MAHAGEMXirr 

OPPICK  OP  THK  IMSraCTOR  GENERAL 

(TRAN8PER  OP  PUNDS) 

Prom  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  payments  to  States  for  Medic- 
aid Fraud  Control  Units,  there  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Inspector  Oeneral, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  necessary  expenses.  $13,941,000. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Student  Loan  Insitrance 
For  an  additional  amount  under  title  IV, 
part    B    of    the    Higher    Education    Act, 
$1,300,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  PRO<nAMS 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  POR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

(RESCISSION) 

•  INCLUDING  TRAN8PER  OP  PUNDS) 

Of  the  amount  of  authority  provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982  and 
prior  Appropriation  Acts,  $94,382,000  of  con- 
tract authority  and  $4,098,840,000  of  budget 
authority  are  rescinded:  Prt>vided.  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act,  1982,  which  are,  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  authority  approved  In  the  Department 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development-Inde- 
pendent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982, 
and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be  made 
subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions  of  law 
applicable  to  authorizations  becoming  avail- 
able in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided  further. 
That  $190,860,000  of  contract  authority  and 
$4,098,685,000  of  budget  authority,  shall  be 
used  for  the  public  housing  program.  Includ- 
ing $18,960,000  of  contract  authority  for  as- 
sistance In  financing  the  development  or  ac- 
quisition cost  of  low-income  housing  for 


Indian  families,  $90,000,000  of  contract  au- 
thority for  modernization  of  existing  low- 
Income  housing  projects,  and  $1.263.005,(M)0 
of  budget  authority  for  new  construction 
and  substantial  rehabilitation  as  authorized 
by  section  5(c)  of  the  United  States  Housing 
Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437c): 
and  $870,969,000  of  contract  authority  and 
$15,228,518,000  of  budget  authority  shall  be 
used  for  new  construction  and  substantial 
rehabilitation  and  assistance  to  existing 
housing  units.  Including  amendments  for 
units  reserved  In  prior  years,  under  the 
lower  income  housing  assistance  program 
(section  8,  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended):  Provided  further.  That 
of  the  foregoing  amounts.  $152,715,200  of 
contract  authority  and  $3,700,000,000  of 
budget  authority  shall  be  for  projects  under 
section  8.  United  States  Bouidng  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  the  rents  for  which  are 
approved  purauant  to  the  note  governing  fi- 
nancing adjustments  (46  Fed.  Reg.  51903. 
October  23,  1981)  or  any  published  amend- 
ment thereto  or  successor  note,  except  that 
the  Secretary  shall  Include  In  the  determi- 
nation of  the  fair  market  rental  a  debt  serv- 
ice factor  reflecting  the  leaser  of  14  per 
centum,  or  one-half  per  centum  below  the 
rate  of  Interest  on  the  permanent  instru- 
ment sold  to  finance  the  project,  and  except 
that  the  Agreement  to  Enter  Into  a  Housing 
Assistance  Payments  Contract  shall  not  be 
required  to  Include  a  provision  requiring 
that  construction  must  be  in  progress  prior 
to  September  1.  1982:  Provided  further. 
That  with  respect  to  newly  constructed  and 
substantially  rehabilitated  projects  under 
section  8,  United  States  Housing  Act  of 
1937,  as  amended,  during  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary shall  not  impose  a  percentage  or  other 
arbitrary  limitation  on  the  cost  and  rent  In- 
creases resulting  from  increased  construc- 
tion cost  in  exercising  the  authority  to  ap- 
prove cost  and  rent  increases  set  forth  in 
section  8(1)  of  such  Act:  Provided  further. 
That  none  of  the  merged  amounts  available 
for  obligation  In  1982  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  and  the 
fourth  sentence  of  section  5(cKl)  of  the 
United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended  (42  U.S.C.  1437c),  and  section 
213(d)  of  the  Housing  and  Community  De- 
velopment Act  of  1974,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  further.  That  no 
funds  provided  under  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  terminate  a  reservation  of 
contract  authority  for  any  project  under 
section  8  of  the  United  States  Housing  Act 
of  1937,  as  amended,  on  account  of  the  in- 
ability of  the  developer  or  owner  of  that 
project  to  obtain  firm  financing,  unless  such 
termination  occun  no  less  than  twenty-four 
months  following  the  date  of  initial  reserva- 
tion of  contract  authority  for  such  project: 
Provided  further.  That  $74,375,000  of  con- 
tract authority  and  $1,750,000,000  of  budget 
authority  provided  under  this  heading  in 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment-Independent Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982.  shall  not  become  avail- 
able for  obligation  unUl  October  1.  1982, 
and  $89.S21.727  of  the  foregoing  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  for  the  modernization  of 
5,073  vacant  uninhabitable  public  housing 
units,  pursuant  to  section  14  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
other  than  section  14(f)  of  such  Act:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  to  the  extent  that  the 
amoimt  of  budget  authority  which  Is  recap- 
tured or  deobligated.  Including  budget  au- 
thority internally  transferred  by  SUte 
Housing  Finance  Development  agencies  pur- 
suant to  24  CJJt  part  883.207.  does  not 


equal  $5,000,000,000  on  June  30,  1982,  the 
amounts  deferred  In  the  Immediately  pre- 
ceding proviso  may  be  used  In  accordance 
with,  and  in  addition  to,  the  amounts  pro- 
vided in  the  third  proviso  of  this  paragraph, 
except  that  to  the  extent  such  amounts  are 
used,  an  equivalent  amount  of  such  recap- 
tured or  deobligated  contract  authority  and 
budget  authority,  which  become  available 
on  or  after  July  1,  1982,  through  September 
30, 1982.  If  any.  shall  be  deferred  until  Octo- 
ber 1.  1982. 

PAYMENTS  POR  OPERATION  OP  LOW-INCOMB 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  Operation  of  Low-Income  Housing 
ProJecU",  $198,000,000:  Provided.  That  of 
the  total  amoiint  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "Payments  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  Projects".  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  made  available  pro  rau  solely  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  In  24  CFJl.  part  890. 
as  of  February  8, 1982). 

oovernment  national  mortgage 
Association 

SPECIAL  assistance  PUNCTIONS  PUND 

For  additional  gross  obligations  In  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  principal  amounts  of 
direct  loans  made  purauant  to  section  305  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1720).  $150,000,000.  notwithstanding 
section  333(aK2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35). 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

construction  grants 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  other  than  sections 
201(m).  205(k).  except  that  for  the  project 
authorized  by  said  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  allocate  to  the  State  of  New  York 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  from  the  amount  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  to  the  State  of  New  York, 
one-third  from  the  amount  made  available 
to  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  one-third 
from  the  amounts  made  available  to  the  re- 
maining SUtes.  206.  208.  and  209. 
$2,400,000,000.  including  grants  for  biologi- 
cal treatment  facilities  to  repair  or  replace 
small  community  systems  but  not  to  exceed 
three  systems  suffering  operational  prob- 
lems outside  the  warranty  period  where  the 
existing  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
planned  systems  have  proven  to  be  inoper- 
able by  the  local  municipalities,  where  de- 
termined to  be  necessary,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  such 
amount.  $3,965,426  in  additional  funds  (the 
amount  which  was  withheld  from  the  State 
of  Kan'H"'  by  reason  of  an  accounting  error 
by  the  Federal  Govenunent)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Kansas:  ProrHded 
further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
any  project  specified  in  section  201(m)  from 
receiving  a  grant  under  section  201(g).  in 
compliance  with  all  relevant  procedures 
under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  paid  from 
funds  allotted  to  the  State  by  section  205 
and  appropriated  by  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Administrator.  up(m  applica- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, shall  before  October  1.  1982, 
commit  existing  unobligated  funds  from  the 
State's  Wastewater  Construction  Grant  al- 
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lotments  to  fund  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  fa- 
cility in  Akron.  Ohio. 

CHAPTER  III 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

PAYMENTS  TO  AIR  CARRIERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  air  carriers".  $28,400,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided.  That 
$8,242,000  shall  be  used  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  September  1981.  to 
provide  for  subsidy  payments  under  49 
U.S.C.  1376  and  1389:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
any  funds  appropriated  for  "Paymtiits  to 
air  carriers"  in  this  or  any  other  Act  which 
are  not  obligated  by  September  30,  1982. 
shall  be  available  for  obligations  only  for 
section  419  (49  U.S.C.  1389)  subsidies,  except 
for  adjustments  to  section  406  (49  U.S.C. 
1376)  payments  for  service  provided  prior  to 
September  30.  1982. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
payments  for  directed  rail  service 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  directed  rail  service".  $8,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  120  of  the  Rocli  Island  Railroad 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  suttsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road" the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  railroad  subject  to  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  or  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  11  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  which  has  ceased  to  provide 
passenger  commuter  service  over  any  line  of 
the  railroad": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "2-year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3-year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Rock  Island  Railroad" 
each  place  it  appears  (other  than  the  first 
time  it  appears)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"railroad";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "the 
Rock  Island  Railroad"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  railroad". 

CHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREASURY 
Bureau  op  Government  Financial 
Operations 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $81,604,000. 
Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses '.  $23,825,000:  Provided,  That 
no  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  or 
Public  Law  97-161  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish or  implement  any  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the  Bu- 
reau's functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30.  1982:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the 
Bureau's  functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  subsequent  to  September  30, 
1982,  shall  be  accomplished  or  implemented 
without  the  specific,  express  approval  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 

SALARIES  and  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $4,006,000. 


U.S.  Tax  Court 

salaries  and  expenses 

Fc(  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and    xpenses".  $1,530,000. 

CHAPTER  V 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

(  perations,  research,  and  facilities 

Fo   an  additional  amount  for  "Operations. 

resei  rch.     and     facilities ".     $2,000,000.     to 

rem4in  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  VI 

HEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICtH^TURE 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 


Fo 
Stan  p 


Sei 


food  stamp  program 

an  additional  amount  for  the 

Program".  $335,000,000. 

TITLE  II 

GENERAL  PROVISIONS 


Food 


201.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contAined  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  (bligation  beyond  July  20.  1982  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant ,0  the  order  of  the  House  of  June 
22.  982.  the  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sipp  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  minutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  will 
be.recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
froni  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 
I  general  leave 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unaiiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revii  e  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
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bill,  H.R.  6645.  and  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  include  extraneous  and  tabu- 
lar i^aterial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
theqe  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker,  recently  we  passed  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  H.R.  5922.  It  provided  for  a  repeal 
of  t|ie  tax  break  for  Washington  living 
expanses  for  Members,  to  which  was 
added  a  limitation  on  outside  income 
of  our  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Capitol. 

\^en  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
592: :  was  considered  in  the  House  on 
Jun ;  16.  a  motion  was  offered  calling 
for  I  repeal  of  the  cost  of  Washington 
livii  g  expenses  and  a  limitation  on 
out  ide  income.  The  vote  was  substan- 
tial, I  believe  381  to  29. 

Yesterday  the  other  body  approved 
the  conference  report  but  took  excep- 
tion to  amendment  62  which  repeals 
the  Members  of  Washington  living  ex- 
penses tax  break  and  provides  for  the 
limitation  of  30  percent  of  salary  on 
outlide  income. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
probriations  reported  H.R.  5922— the 
urg  ;nt  supplemental  appropriations 
bill  on  March  23— exactly  3  months 
ago  We  have  been  trying  since  that 
timp  to  provide  vitally  needed  funds 


for  a  iumber  of  Government  pro- 
grams. That  bill  has  faced  consider- 
able obstacles:  There  was  objection 
from  seme  because  it  exceeded  the 
amount!  i"  ^^^  second  budget  resolu- 
tion. 

I  miglkt  add,  if  the  Budget  Conunit- 
tee  had  acted  quickly  on  an  amended 
resolution  for  1982— as  it  indicated  last 
December  it  would  do — we  would  not 
have  been  delayed  so  long. 

After  jthe  House  finally  passed  the 
bill  on  May  12.  the  Senate  tacked  on 
65  Senate  amendments— some  of 
which  were  very  controversial.  In  con- 
ference, we  were  able  to  resolve  all  but 
two  issiies— one  being  the  limit  on  out- 
side eaitned  income.  As  I  Just  stated 
that  issiie  is  still  in  disagreement  be- 
tween tjhe  two  Houses.  But  even  if 
that  iss«e  were  resolved— the  bill  faces 
an  almdst  certain  veto  by  the  Presi- 
dent. Hf  is  apparently  opposed  to  that 
bill  because  it  contains  $3  billion  for 
emergency  mortgage  assistance.  Both 
Houses  I  have  expressed  their  over- 
whelming support  for  this  program.  It 
is  possiole  a  Presidential  veto  could  be 
overridaen  in  both  House  and  Senate. 
But  in  the  meantime— it  is  very  likely 
that  several  Government  agencies 
would  have  to  begin  to  furlough  em- 
ployeesJ  Other  serious  program  disrup- 
tions could  result. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  departments 
and  agencies  in  operation  we  bring 
before  ihe  House  today  a  bill.  H.R. 
6645,  captaining  those  activities  which 
are  stridtly  urgent  and  so  far  as  I  know 
noncontroversial.  This  is  a  very  unusu- 
al appropriations  bill.  Although  it  pro- 
vides $4,524,123,000  in  new  budget  au- 
thority,] it  also  rescinds— or  returns  to 
the  TrcJasury— $4,098,640,000  of  funds 
previously  appropriated.  Thus,  the  net 
cost  to  the  Government  is  only 
$425,48^.000.  In  other  words- al- 
thoughi  this  bill  provides  vitally 
needed  f imds  for  critical  Government 
programs— it  is  not  a  budget  buster. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
Coast  Guard.  The  Coast  Guard  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  to  operate  existing 
stations  until  the  remainder  of  the 
original  urgent  supplemental  bill  is  ap- 
proved, which  must  come  on  or  before 
July  20J 

May  I  say  there  may  be  other  activi- 
ties wnere  there  may  be  a  need  for 
some  shifting  around,  but  the  inten- 
tion hefe  was  to  include  in  this  bill  the 
most-ti*ie-sensitive  items  that  must  be 
included  to  keep  in  operation  the  ex- 
isting governmental  activities. 

If  there  are  other  activities  where 
we  ha\e  not  foreseen  problems,  we 
also  intend  that  they  be  carried  on  in 
such  m  inner,  and  they  are  justified  to 
carry  on  in  such  manner  as  may  be 
availab  e  to  them  until  such  time  as 


the   remainder  of   the   items   in   the 


urgent 


are  res(  ilved 


supplemental  bill  (H.R.  5922) 


Let  me  repeat  that  we  have  activities 
of  several  departments  and  agencies 
Included  in  H.R.  5922  where  the  other 
body  and  the  House  are  in  agreement. 
They  will  have  to  begin  furloughs, 
they  will  have  to  close  down,  with  all 
of  the  problems  that  come  from  that, 
plus  a  whole  lot  of  added  expenses  if 
funding  is  not  provided  immediately. 
So  we  have  included  only  the  most 
urgent,  noncontroversial  items  at  this 
time  in  H.R.  6645  in  order  to  get  it 
passed. 

The  other  body,  as  I  understand  it, 
will  accept  it,  or  so  I  understand.  Then 
the  other  items  that  are  in  the  urgent 
supplemental,  H.R.  5922,  which  the 
record  will  show  we  reported  from 
committee  on  March  23,  will  come  up 
and  they  must  come  up  and  be  acted 
on  by  July  20. 

We  are  not  changing  our  position  on 
any  action  taken  on  H.R.  5922. 

The  House  voted  overwhelmingly  to 
repeal  the  tax  break  for  Washington 
living  expenses  and  we  also  voted  to 
impose  the  30-percent  limit  on  outside 
earned  income  for  both  Houses  of 
Congress. 

What  I  am  saying  to  you  is,  this  is 
our  effort,  well  considered,  well 
thought  out,  which  includes  those  ac- 
tivities which  must  have  funds  within 
the  next  few  days.  The  remainder  of 
the  accoimts  included  in  H.R.  5922— 
some  of  which  are  very  controversial- 
must  be  acted  on  when  we  get  back 
here  on  or  before  July  20. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  could  not  under- 
stand all  the  gentleman  said  and 
wanted  a  clarification. 

Does  the  proposition  the  gentleman 
places  before  this  body  today  include 
the  noncontroversial  item  to  rescind 
the  tax  preference  for  Members  of 
Congress  that  was  accepted  by  the 
House  and  the  other  body,  so  I  assume 
there  was  no  dispute  between  the  par- 
ties?   

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Let  me  say  this  is  an 
unusual  appropriation  bill.  It  appro- 
priates on  an  urgent  basis  approxi- 
mately $4  billion  and  it  rescinds  ap- 
proximately $4  billion. 

In  my  experience  here  this  is  about 
the  only  time  we  have  had  an  appro- 
priation bill  where  some  95  percent  of 
it  was  financed  by  rescinding  that 
amount  in  the  bill. 

That  speaks,  I  think,  for  what  we 
have  done  here. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  does  it  include 
the  item  which  rescinds  the  decision 
of  last  December  in  regard  to  congres- 
sional tax  privilege? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  issue  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers  was  generated  by 
the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  5922 
No.  62.  It  was  reported  from  the  con- 
ference committee  in  disagreement.  A 
motion  to  agree- and  I  stress  agree— to 


the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  limiting  outside  earned 
income  to  30  percent  of  salary  was 
adopted  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  381 
to  29.  When  the  Senate  considered  the 
House  action  it  disagreed  to  the 
House's  amendment.  Therefore,  the 
issue  is  still  unresolved  and  has  been 
included  with  the  more  controversial 
activities.  I  stress,  however,  it  is  not 
the  repeal  of  the  tax  break  for  Mem- 
ber's Washington  living  expenses 
which  is  controversial.  It  is  that  the 
entire  issue— including  the  outside 
earned  income  limit— is  unresolved.  I 
might  add  that  because  of  the  one- 
sided nature  of  the  House  vote  in 
favor  of  the  House  amendment  to  the 
Senate  amendment— 381  to  29—1  did 
not  feel  I  could  back  away  from  the 
House  position  and  merely  include  the 
tax  break  repeal  in  the  bill  I  intro- 
duced yesterday. 

That  item  will  have  to  be  decided 
along  with  the  emergency  mortgage 
payments  program,  and  other  more 
controversial  items  on  or  before  July 
20. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit.  I  am  surprised  he  would 
use  the  word  "controversial"  to  de- 
scrit>e  this  provision  because  it  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  House  by  an  overwhelm- 
ing margin  and  by  the  other  body  by 
an  overwhelming  margin.  So  why  not 
include  it  in  the  proposition  now 
before  us? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  House  amend- 
ment included  the  repeal  of  the  tax 
break  which  I  opposed  from  the  start. 
I  have  introduced  legislation  for  its 
repeal.  But  the  motion  the  House  ap- 
proved by  a  ratio  of  13  to  1  added  the 
provision  that  as  part  of  the  same 
amendment  there  would  be  a  limita- 
tion on  outside  income  of  our  friends 
in  the  other  body.  Yesterday,  the 
Senate  disagreed  with  the  House 
amendment  to  the  Senate  amendment. 
That  remains  for  consideration  and 
handling  on  or  before  July  20. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  the  gentleman 
would  permit,  though,  why  not  retain 
the  noncontroversial  part?  Of  course 
there  is  dispute  over  Senate  outside 
earnings,  but  there  is  no  dispute  on 
the  question  of  rescinding  the  decision 
of  last  December.  So  that  is  why  I  am 
troubled  that  the  gentleman  has  not 
seen  fit  to  put  before  us  a  bill  that  in- 
cludes that  rescission. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  We  are  in  no  way 
backing  off  in  the  least  on  the  House 
side.  It  does  keep  alive  the  added  part 
of  the  amendment  on  the  House  side 
about  outside  income  of  our  colleagues 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  I  would  point 
out  there  are  a  number  of  controver- 
sial items  that  are  not  included  in  here 


but  they  are  things  that  can  await 
July  20  for  resolution. 

So  noncontroversial  is  probably  not 
exactly  the  right  word. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Iowa. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  For  example, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  very 
badly  needs  and  must  have  certainly 
by  July  20  the  resolution  of  some  mat- 
ters that  are  not  included  in  this  bill. 

But  let  me  understand:  Is  the  gentle- 
man then  going  to  insist  on  our  posi- 
tion? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Absolutely.  One 
reason  we  bring  these  items  in  now  is 
so  that  we  can  continue  to  insist. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  So  then  those 
who  are  so  anxious  to  preserve  the  un- 
limited rights  to  honorariums,  which  I 
very  much  disagree  with,  will  have  an- 
other chance  to  vote  if  they  want  to 
keep  those  honorariums:  is  that  right? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right.  It 
keeps  the  House  amendment  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  62  alive.  It  will  be 
dealt  with  on  or  before  July  20.  I  per- 
sonally have  not  changed  my  mind 
and  I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  has 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understand  it.  the  basis  of  the 
bill  is  that  we  are  not  going  to  extend 
any  of  the  appropriating  we  are  han- 
dling here  beyond  July  20,  with  a 
couple  of  exceptions  that  I  want  to  ex- 
plore with  the  gentleman?  But  the 
idea  is  that  we  are  going  to  cut  off  any 
appropriations  that  are  in  this  bill  on 
July  20  to  assure  this  House  that  the 
urgent  supplemental  that  was  previ- 
ously before  us.  with  all  of  the  provi- 
sions that  it  had  in  it.  including  the 
tax  treatment  of  Members  of  Congress 
will  indeed  be  considered  sometime 
soon  after  we  come  back  from  recess? 

Is  that  a  correct  assessment? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  answer  to  that 
is  "Yes." 

Mr.  WALKER.  Given  that.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  try  to  explore  here  fpr 
a  moment,  if  I  could,  some  of  the 
things  that  may  be  included  in  the  ex- 
ception clause  which  goes  beyond  July 
20.  1982. 

Am  I  correct  that  on  page  3  of  the 
bill  the  student  loan  program  would  in 
fact  be  extended  beyond  the  July  20 
date? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  On  page  10  of  the 
bill,  am  I  correct  that  the  payments 
for  directed  rail  service  would  be  ex- 
tended beyond  the  date  of  July  20? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  On  page  12  of  the 
bill,  the  operations,  research,  and  fa- 
cilities of  NOAA.  $2  million,  would  go 
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beyond  the  July  20  date;  is  that  cor- 
rect?          

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Is  there  anything 
else  the  chairman  luiows  of  in  the  bill 
other  than  those  items  that  would  go 
beyond  the  July  20  date? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Funding  for  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  on  page  9  and 
for  the  EPA  construction  grants  pro- 
gram on  page  8  would  also  be  available 
after  July  20. 

May  I  comment  again  on  the  state- 
ment made  by  my  colleague,  a  member 
of  the  committee,  a  while  ago  when  I 
inadvertently  used  the  word  "contro- 
versial"? 

What  I  should  have  said  is  we  in- 
cluded in  H.R.  6645  only  those  items 
where  there  will  be  a  closure,  where 
there  will  have  to  be  furloughs  or 
other  serious  disruptions  if  funding  is 
not  provided  expeditiously.  So  many 
of  the  other  items  were  not  included 
because  they  can  go  over  without  any 
resulting  ill  effects  or  any  disruption 
of  their  activities. 

D  1100 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  the  provisions  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  to  which  the  chair- 
man has  Just  added,  I  believe,  one, 
would  seem  to  indicate  to  me  that 
these  are  programs  for  which  we  have 
made  the  provisions  in  the  bill  In  order 
to  assure  that  separate  accounts  would 
not  have  to  be  set  up. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  correct. 

And  may  I  say  again  that,  in  most 
cases,  there  is  an  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  to  lieep  these 
activities  going.  In  addition  to  a  need, 
there  is  also  a  commitment  in  prior 
legislation. 

Mr.  WALKER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  the  one  point  I  want  to 
assure  myself  of  is  that,  as  of  July  20, 
though,  that  while  we  do  have  an 
emergency  situation  arising  with 
regard  to  most  of  the  programs  includ- 
ed in  this  bill  in  that  they  will  not  be 
able  to  pay  their  employees,  we  are  in 
a  place  of  forcing  action  on  that 
urgent  supplemental  that  we  had 
before  us  previously.  That  is  what  I 
am  trying  to  get  to. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  to  give  our 
coUeagues  a  reassurance  that  we  mean 
to  handle  those  Just  as  quickly  as  we 
can.  It  was  suggested  that  we  put  the 
date  July  15— that  is  3  days  after  we 
return— which  I  did  not  think  would 
be  sufficient  time  in  which  to  act.  So 
we  extended  it  through  the  20th.  But 
the  reason  for  the  short  limitation  is 
to  reassure  everybody  that  we  need  to 
move  ahead. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  want  to  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  had  a  conversation 


with  the  gentleman  before,  about  how 
I  was  distressed  that  the  section  re- 
pealing the  Members'  special  tax 
break  was  not  in  this  supplemental.  I 
understand  what  the  gentleman  is 
saying— he  did  not  want  to  put  any- 
thing in  there  that  he  thought  was  an- 
cillary. 

Nevertheless.  I  guess  one  of  my  con- 
ceme  that  I  wanted  to  share  with  the 
gentleman  is  that  I  do  not  believe  this 
shoik-term  bill  you  have  right  now  will 
be  vetoed:  is  that  correct? 

Ut.  WHITTEN.  Well,  that  would  be. 
of  course,  reading  minds:  but  I  under- 
stand and  hope  it  has  approval  all 
aroilnd.  I  think  it  is  recognized  by  our 
colleagues  on  the  other  side,  and  I 
havfl  been  advised  that  it  is  recognized 
at  ^le  White  House  level,  that  it  is 
necessary  that  this  action  be  taken  to 
keei^  these  operations  going.  Those 
where  they  can  wait  until  July  20.  we 
have  "^l-  included.  But  we  have  includ- 
ed only  those  where  it  is  absolutely 
urgent  that  we  move  now. 

SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
can  be  the  devil's  advocate,  one 
le  problems  we  have  is  that  we 
a  bill  today  that  probably  wUl 
vetoed,  and  we  did  not  put  the 
repeM  special  tax  break  in  it. 

Mt.  WHITTEN.  I  have  learned  long 
ago  not  speak  for  anybody  else,  but  I 
have  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
will  be  approved. 

Mfs.  SCHROEDER.  And  we  have 
the  pther  bill  which  we  will  take  up 
whe^  we  come  back,  the  housing  bill, 
whidh  may  be  vetoed. 

Ml.  WHITTEN.  Of  course,  I  take  it 
that!  the  other  bill  will  be  so  satisfac- 
tory to  us  that  they  might  sign  it.  But 
that  would  just  be  guessing. 

Mfs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man; will  yield  further,  let  us  suppose 
that:  the  worst  happens,  and  they  veto 
that:  other  bill.  We  will  then  need  an- 
otheo-  urgent  supplemental  to  carry 
fomnard  some  of  the  things  beyond 
just  I  the  housing.  This  bill  is  not  Just 
for  l^ousing. 

Mi.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  that  in 
maiir  cases  there  is  an  obligation  or  a 
commitment,  and  in  many  cases  there 
will  be  an  urgent  need  for  continu- 
atioli  of  theactlvltles. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  And  so  my  ques- 
tion, then,  to  the  gentleman  and  for 
thoae  of  us  who  might  be  skeptical— 
would  that  then  that  the  proper  time 
to  put  in  the  repeal  of  Member's  tax 
breaic  on  the  next  supplemental  of  the 
houfing  bill  gets  vetoed? 

Ml-.  WHITTEN.  The  tax  break  and 
our  position  on  it  stands.  But  since  it 
would  be  probably  controversial,  in 
vienl  of  the  attitude  of  the  other  body 
whiih  differs  from  ours,  it  will  come 
up  when  we  get  back  here,  but  it  must 
come  up  before  July  20.  I  am  sure  the 
gentlewoman  and  I  have  not  changed 
our  minds.  We  are  for  repeal  of  the 
tax  :  break  for  Washington  living  ex- 
pen  es.  The  House  voted.  I  think.  381 
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to  29,  sb  I  think  the  House  position  is 
very  firm.  That  is  not  affected  at  ail, 
because  that  still  stands.  We  will  have 
to  deal  {with  it  on  or  before  July  20, 
and  we  pxpect  to  stand  where  we  are. 
;HR0EDER.  If  the  other  bill 
slaying  on  is  vetoed,  there  will 
another  vehicle  to  get  this 
front  of  the  House?  I  want 
behind  us.  Our  credibility  is 
^paired. 

rHTTTEN.  WeU.  it  is  part  of 
the  samie  vehicle.  We  are  Just  pulling 
out  the  I  urgent  parts  for  3  weeks,  the 
urgent,  urgent  part,  now.  since  we 
have  to.  The  other  items  will  have  to 
be  addressed  when  we  returned. 

Mrs.  BCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentlempui  from  Mississippi  for  his  ex- 
planatio 

Mr.  'SjATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentlemkn  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  ro|n  Illinois. 

Mr.  I^ATES.  I  think  that  perhaps 
the  record  should  be  clarified  to  indi- 
cate that  those  of  us  who  voted  to 
repeal  the  so-called  tax  break  were 
justified  in  our  attitude  because  the 
Senate  jdid  in  fact  reject  the  Fazio 
amendn^ent  when  it  came  before  the 
Senate,  lit  did  In  fact  refuse  to  accept 
the  Faao  amendment,  so  that  if  the 
gentleman  really  wanted  to  present 
that  bill  to  the  House,  he  could  do  so: 
and  thtit  bill  could  be  moving  on  to 
the  White  House  in  place  of  this  one, 
could  it]  not,  along  with  the  repeal  of 
the  tax  break? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman,  I 
am  surei  was  justified  in  his  own  mind 
as  to  hi$  actions.  The  rest  of  us  were 
Justified  in  our  minds.  But  the  matter 
stays  in  abeyance  until  on  or  before 
July  20,lwhen  it  will  come  up. 

At  this  time  it  would  have  created 
delays  pnd  probably  caused  serious 
progrant  disruptions  and  furloughs. 

Mr.  YATES.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  not  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  correct  in  stating  that 
the  other  body  did  accept  the  repeal 
of  the  t^x  break,  and  that  that  has  the 
concurrence  of  both  Houses  at  the 
present  kbne? 

Mr.  wHITTE:N.  That  is  true  regard- 
ing the 'repeal  of  the  tax  break.  But 
the  HoiBe  has  not  changed  its  position 
on  the  eutside  income  limit.  The  vote 
was  3811  to  29  in  favor  of  the  House 
amendnient.  I  did  not  feel  Justified  in 
recommending  that  we  back  up  Just  on 
my  say  j  so  when  I  differed  with  the 
gentleman's  vote.  He  voted  as  he  saw 
it:  I  vo^  as  I  saw  it.  I  think  that  I 
was  rigbt,  and  he  thinks  that  he  was 
right.  But  the  status  quo  remains  and 
it  standi  like  it  is  until  we  have  fur- 
ther action. 

Mr.  Y  KTES.  It  is  the  status  quo.  and 
not  thektatus  quo  of  Members. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  I  understand  the 
meanini  \  of  the  term. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  HH.  6645  includes 
those  items  that  are  considered  at  this 
point  to  be  the  most  ivgent  needs  of 
the  Federal  Government  to  keep  vital 
programs  operating  during  the  coming 
month. 

This  measure  does  not  include  every 
item  that  I  would  like  to  see  included, 
but  it  does  meet  the  most  critical  prob- 
lems, and  will  give  us  the  opportunity 
to  come  back  here  next  month  and  do 
a  thorough  Job  of  passing  a  supple- 
mental to  cover  other  program  items.  I 
assure  the  gentlelady  from  Colorado 
that  we  do  everything  in  our  power  to 
preserve  the  repeal  of  the  $75-per-day 
tax  deduction  for  living  expenses. 

If  this  bill  does  not  pass  more  than 
8,000  people  in  the  Department  of 
Labor  will  be  furloughed  in  the  next 
few  weelcs. 

In  addition,  it  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  has  al- 
ready had  to  suffer  more  than  4,000 
reductions  in  force.  That  Department, 
in  its  management  operations,  is  on 
the  verge  of  being  gutted. 

At  the  Inspector  General's  Office,  at 
the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  all  924  inspectors  general  will 
be  furloughed  for  more  than  80  per- 
cent of  the  remaining  work  days  this 
fiscal  year.  That  means  there  will  be 
no  one  there  to  fight  waste,  fraud  and 
abuse  in  medicaid,  medicare  and  social 
security. 

Remember,  we  can  lose  more  money 
in  a  single  week  through  abuses  in 
those  entitlement  programs  than  we 
irill  spend  in  this  entire  bill. 

G0AllAirrEED  STUUmi'  LOAN  PROCHAM 

The  bUl  includes  $1.3  billion  for  the 
guaranteed  student  loan  program  to 
keep  that  program  functioning  at  its 
full  level  through  the  remainder  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

More  than  1.7  million  students  will 
expect  to  have  loans  processed  be- 
tween now  and  the  l>eglnnlng  of  their 
school  year  this  fall.  If  these  addition- 
al funds  are  not  provided,  these  stu- 
dents and  their  families  will  have  their 
investment  in  their  education  serious- 
ly Jeopardized. 

This  bill  does  not  Include  any  of  the 
legislative  changes  proposed  by  the 
President.  That  means  that  grsiduate 
and  professional  students  will  contin- 
ue to  be  eligible  for  the  program. 

This  bill  does  not  eliminate  the  In- 
terest subsidy  or  reduce  it  as  requested 
by  the  President.  Nor  does  It  double 
the  origination  fee  charged  against 
loans. 

These  funds  are  critical  to  the  con- 
tinued operation  to  the  guaranteed 
student  loan  program.  We  have  a  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  these  funds  are 
available  as  quicldy  as  possible. 

LABOK  DEPAKTMnrr  TRAmRXS 

The  three  transfers  within  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  amount  to  $18.6 
million   which   would   be   transferred 


from  unobligated  and  unplanned  bal- 
ances in  CETA  title  H-D  fiscal  1981 
funds. 

They  would  add  no  budget  authority 
to  appropriations  totals. 

These  transfers  are  .necessary  to 
keep  the  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  the  Bureau  of  Labor 
Statistics  and  the  Employment  Stand- 
ards Administration  operating  after 
May  1. 

ETA  would  have  to  furlough  its 
entire  agency  of  2,500  people  for  27 
days. 

ESA  would  have  to  furlough  75  per- 
cent of  all  of  its  personnel  for  3  weeks. 
It  has  already  RIF'ed  215  people. 

The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
would  suspend  collection  and  process- 
ing of  data  to  support  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  Producer  Price  Index  and 
the  employment  and  unemployment 
statistics. 

The  Department  of  Labor  has  al- 
ready reduced  its  work  force  by  more 
than  4.200  personnel  and  its  overall 
budget  has  been  reduced  by  (4.6  bil- 
lion or  32  percent. 

msncTOR  onnaAi.  tium«rb.  hrs 

The  transfer  for  the  Office  of  In- 
spector General  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services  is 
absolutely  necessary  to  keep  the  doors 
of  that  agency  open  and  its  inspectors 
operating. 

The  transfer  of  $13,941,000  would 
come  from  the  State  medicaid  fraud 
control  units  account  within  the 
Office  of  Inspector  General.  That  ac- 
count has  an  additional  $13.9  million 
that  is  not  needed  by  the  States  to  run 
their  medicaid  fraud  control  units. 

If  the  transfer  is  not  provided  the 
agency  will  be  forced  to  announce  fur- 
loughs of  all  924  of  its  full-time  em- 
ployees and  SO  of  Its  part-time  employ- 
ees for  82  days  between  now  and  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  amounts 
to  65  percent  of  the  remaining  work 
year. 

The  result  of  that  will  be  that  there 
will  be  virtually  no  effort  within  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  to  combat  waste,  fraud,  and 
abuse  during  fiscal  1982. 

Surely,  that  Is  not  the  Intent  of  this 
committee— a  committee  that  has 
always  prided  Itself  on  attacking 
fraud,  waste,  and  abuse. 

isPAKmsiiT  or  Hoosnra  Am  ukbam 
DKVKLOFimrr  amb  vmawman  Aoncixs 

Chi4>ter  II  deals  with  a  proposed  re- 
scission of  $5.9  billion  in  funds  M>pro- 
prlated  to  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  for  assisted 
housing  programs,  and  provides  for 
the  long  awaited  $2.4  billion  appro- 
priation to  continue  the  wastewater 
treatment  constuction  grants  program. 
The  bill  provides  for  a  $4,098  billion 
rescission  and  a  $1.75  billion  deferral 
of  assisted  housing  funds.  Funds  re- 
maining available  to  the  Department 
in  fisal  year  1982  would  be  used  to  pro- 
vide 9,453  units  of  public  housing  and 


141.300  imits  of  section  8  including 
30.387  units  under  the  section  8  exist- 
ing program.  15.000  imits  under  the 
moderate  rehab  program,  2,764  subre- 
hab  units  and  22.149  new  construction 
units.  Included  in  these  figures  are 
16,933  units  under  the  section  202 
housing  for  the  elderly  and  handi- 
capped program. 

To  enable  projects  already  in  the 
section  8  pipeline  to  go  forward,  the 
bill  provides  a  total  of  $3.7  billion  in 
budget  authority  to  be  used  for  the  fi- 
nancial adjustment  factor  (FAF)  and 
an  additional  $150  million  in  mortgage 
purchase  authority  to  be  used  by 
Ginnie  Mae  for  100  percent  section  8 
assisted  projects. 

Additionally  the  bill  provides  $198 
million  in  supplemental  funding  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies. 
This  would  make  a  total  of  $1.35  bil- 
lion available  for  public  housing  oper- 
ating subsidies  in  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  bUl  contains  $2.4  billion  for 
EPA's  sewage  treatment  construction 
grants  program. 


COIOfmCK,  JUSTICE.  STATE  AMD  JUDICIARY 

An  additional  appropriation  of  $2 
million  is  provided  to  continue  three 
weather  service  activities  of  the  Na- 
tional Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration, as  provided  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  bills.  Of  this 
amount.  $927,000  will  enable  38  small 
and  part-time  weather  stations  around 
the  country  to  remain  open  through 
Septebmer  30.  1982:  $209,000  wUl 
extend  fruit  frost  forecast  services 
through  the  same  period:  and  $836,000 
will  provide  a  similar  extension  for 
eight  weather  service  forecast  offices. 

TRAMSrOIITATION 

As  regards  chapter  III.  Department 
of  Transportation  and  related  agen- 
cies. H.R.  6645  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing: $8  million  for  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission's  payment  for  di- 
rected rail  service  program:  and 
$28,400,000  for  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  payments  to  air  carriers  pro- 
gram. 

On  the  Issue  of  the  directed  rail 
service  administered  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission,  this  bill  rec- 
ommends $8  million  to  pay  liabilities 
of  the  Federal  Government  that  con- 
tinue to  accrue.  The  liabilities  are 
based  upon  the  directed  rail  service 
performed  by  the  Kansas  City  Termi- 
nal Railway  Co..  between  September 
1979  and  March  1980  over  the  lines  of 
the  bankrupt  Chicago.  Rock  Island  ti 
Pacific  Railroad  Co.  This  recommen- 
dation is  considered  to  be  urgent  in 
light  of  the  fact  that  funds  for  the  ac- 
counting operations  will  be  exhausted 
in  June.  The  ICC  fears  that  if  this  op- 
eration is  temporarily  terminated  it 
will  permanently  lose  the  skills  of  100 
of  these  highly  specialized  and  experi- 
enced employees.  The  ICC  has  ordered 
these  accounting  functions  to  continue 
untU  March  31,  1983. 
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With  regard  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  urgent  request  for  funding  for 
its  pajrments  to  air  carriers  program, 
the  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
$28,400,000.  Of  that  amount. 
$8,242,000  is  to  be  used  to  liquidate  ob- 
ligations incurred  in  fiscal  year  1981. 
Without  this  funding,  possible  10  or 
more  airlines  which  receive  Federal 
funding  may  go  bankrupt  in  the  imme- 
diate future. 

I  am.  however,  upset  by  the  fact 
that  this  clean  bill  does  not  include 
the  $48  million -we  had  originally  in- 
cluded in  the  urgent  supplemental  bill 
for  the  forgotten  branch  of  the  mili- 
tary services— the  Coast  Guard.  As  we 
all  know,  the  Congress  continues  to 
burden  this  already  lean  branch  of  the 
services  with  additional  responsibil- 
ities. Currently,  the  Coast  Guard  has  a 
diverse  mix  of  missions.  Those  mis- 
sions include  search  and  rescue,  aids  to 
navigation  functions,  and  icebreaking 
duties.  In  addition  to  these  more  his- 
toric missions,  they  are  responsible  for 
enforcing  the  laws  and  treaties  of  the 
sea.  which  includes  drug  interdiction. 

Under  the  restrictive  funding  levels 
in  this  clean  bill,  the  Coast  Guard  will 
be  forced  to  "rob  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  in 
a  valiant  effort  to  keep  open  31  search 
and  rescue  stations  previously  an- 
nounced for  closure,  keep  in  the  active 
fleet  seven  vessels  previously  an- 
nounced for  decommissioning,  main- 
tain operational  vessel  traffic  systems 
in  Louisiana.  California,  and  New 
York,  and  air  stations  at  Savannah. 
Ga..  Puerto  Rico,  and  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.,  as  well  as  nine  aircraft  an- 
nounced for  retirement,  numerous  fa- 
cilities in  Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  its  current  level  of 
operation. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
woman from  Colorado. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  and  the  commit- 
tee chairman  for  working  so  hard  to 
make  sure  that  these  programs  are  not 
in  jeopardy  during  the  Fourth  of  July 
recess,  because  I  know  that  you  cannot 
do  this  real  rapidly,  and  I  really  want 
to  compliment  the  gentlemen. 

My  fear  has  been,  as  the  gentleman 
so  well  put  it,  about  the  Member's  spe- 
cial tax  break.  I  realize  the  rest  ol  us 
can  be  recognized  for  purposes  of 
debate  only,  and  the  rule  is  a  closed 
one  so  we  cannot  amend  the  bill  to  in- 
clude the  repeal.  I  was  wondering  why 
it  could  not  be  Just  put  in  this  stopgap 
legislation,  we  could  put  the  repeal  in 
and  the  issue  behind  us.  The  Mem- 
ber's special  tax  breaks  have  had  more 
lives  than  a  cat.  My  question  is:  Are  we 
giving  the  tax  break  one  more  life  by 
not  putting  it  in  here  today? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  a  good  ques- 
tion, a  legitimate  question. 


Tt  is  bill  contains  only  urgent  appro- 
pria  ions.  There  are  no  language  pro- 
visions.  You  know,  we  had  a  big  fight 
on  Jurisdiction  between  OSHA  and 
MSk.V  We  did  not  put  that  in  here. 
We  (did  not  put  any  language  provi- 
sioni  in  here.  These  are  merely  urgent, 
t  supplementals  and  I  said  that 
ad  been  consulted.  I  would  have 
one  step  further  and  put  the  $48 
n  for  the  Coast  Guard  in  here, 
se  I  think  it  is  vitally  needed  and 
it  should  be  in  here. 

So  we  kept  away  from  anything  that 
was  controversial  and  anything  that 
had  piothing  to  do  with  money.  If  we 
had  put  your  amendment  in  or  the 
Proxmire  amendment,  which  repealed 
the  $75-a-day  tax  credit,  then  we 
might  have  gotten  into  a  fight  again 
here  with  the  $18,000  limitation  on 
Senate  outside  earned  income. 

Ttlis  bill  has  got  to  be  passed  before 
we  gp  home.  If  it  is  not  passed  before 
we  gb  home,  we  have  to  stay  here  next 
week  and  pass  it,  because  of  the  8,000 
people  whose  jobs  will  be  in  Jeopardy 
and  who  will  be  furloughed  or  RIF'ed 
unless  we  pass  this  bill. 

Mes.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  I  guess  one  of 
my  ^ars  is  that  the  American  public  is 
a  little  tired  of  hearing  excuses  on 
why)  the  tax  break  has  not  been  re- 
pealf  d,  many  Members  may  be  RIFed 
on  t)iis  issue.  I  appreciate  the  assur- 
ance^ from  the  chairman  that  if  the 
housing  bill  is  vetoed,  we  are  back  at 
ground  zero,  having  to  continue  with 
another  continuing  resolution.  If 
vetoed  then  the  House  would  take  the 
houiing  money  but,  will  we  be  able  to 
put  1  he  Members'  tax  benefit  repeal  in 
that  bill?  I  want  the  repeal  in  a  bill 
that  would  not  be  vetoed.  This  bill 
would  not  so  I  am  upset  the  repeal  is 
not  fci  this  bill. 

Mi  CONTE.  I  would  speak  only  for 
myself.  I  would  say  yes.  The  House 
has  {spoken.  The  House  has  spoken 
very  clearly.  Mr.  Dole.  Mr.  Rosten- 
KOWEKi,  and  others  are  going  to  come 
out  ^ith  a  bill  straightening  this  thing 
out,  and  my  best  guess  would  be  that 
you  are  going  to  get  verifiable  deduc- 
tions, with  limitations,  and  I  think 
that  that  would  be  the  compromise 
that  will  eventually  come  out.  But  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Colorado  that,  yes, 
the  House  has  spoken. 
WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
entleman  yield? 

CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
from  Mississippi. 
Mi.  WHITTEN.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  the  House  and  Senate  are  in 
ment   about   repealing   the   tax 
.  It  has  been  voted  on,  both  sides 
voted  to  repeal  that,  and  that 
ertainly  be  repealed  since  we  are 
togejther. 

Tike  House  voted  381  to  29  to  include 
the  bther  provision  that  is  the  limita- 
tion on  the  Senate  outside  income.  I 
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do  not  kinderstand  people,  who  with 
an  overwhelming  vote  of  the  House, 
would  tiirn  turtle  on  the  matter  and 
yield.  Wjith  a  vote  of  381  to  29.  person- 
ally I  do  not  feel  like  yielding  on  that 
when  wf  have  an  instruction  and  that 
strong  a^  vote.  So  that  is  one  of  the  rea- 
sons that  matter  is  omitted  here.  But 
both  sic  es  are  in  agreement,  so  that 
will  hap  jen  when  we  have  an  opportu- 
nity to  V  ote  on  amendment  No.  62. 
Mr.  O  3NTE.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 

D  1115 

Mr.  S|  eaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentlemui  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Liv- 
ingston I. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
do  not  >ppose  this  bill,  because  cer- 
tainly tiere  are  a  number  of  issues 
which  are  indeed  vitally  urgent  and  in 
the  interest  of  the  Nation.  It  would  be 
in  the  fjorm  of  obstructionism.  I  sup- 
pose, for  anybody  to  oppose  this  bill 
from  going  forward  at  this  late  date, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  fact  that  we 
are  going  to  t)e  going  into  recess  in 
Just  a  matter  of  days,  if  not  hours,  and 
that  we  are  going  to  be  away  from 
here  for  a  couple  of  weeks.  But  I  am 
genuinely  concerned  about  the  fact 
that  $48  million  to  be  appropriated  to 
the  Coapt  Guard  in  H.R.  5922  is  left 
out  of  this  bill.  And  more  specifically  I 
am  concerned  that  the  roughly  $17 
million  jivhich  was  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  knaintenance  of  various  Coast 
Guard  mcilities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, anq  even  more  specifically,  that 
the  approximately  iV/i  million  which 
was  intended  to  carry  on  the  activities 
of  the  vessel  traffic  systems  in  New 
Orleans]  New  York,  and  San  Francis- 
co, hai  virtually  been  eliminated 
under  this  new  bill.  H.R.  6645. 

I  wartt  to  compliment  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  the  gentleman 
from  Kiississippi  (Mr.  Whitten).  He 
has  in  his  statement  indicated  that  it 
is  his  irtent  that  these  operations  be 
maintaii  led. 

I  also  want  to  compliment  my  good 
friend  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  for  his  statement  that  had  he 
had  an  lopportunity  to  participate  in 
the  preparation  of  this  bill,  that  he 
would  have  included  this  money  for 
the  Coast  Guard  operations. 

But  tl  e  fact  is  that  the  bill  does  not 
include  that  money,  and  I  would  at- 
tempt t(  >  seek  some  sort  of  assurances 
that  wnen  we  come  back  on  this 
matter  ^n  July  20,  that  money  is  going 
to  be  included,  the  Coast  Guard  oper- 
ations are  going  to  be  maintained,  and 
more  splecifically,  that  the  vessel  traf- 
fic systc  ms  in  New  Orleans,  San  Fran- 
cisco, aiid  New  York  are  going  to  be 
maintai:  led. 
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friend,  the   gentlewoman 
Orleans  (Mrs.  Bo<m:s),  and  I 
gone  before  the  Appro- 
Committee,  of  which  we  are 


both  members,  and  we  have  consist- 
ently maintained  that  while  VTS  may 
not  be  the  best  system  in  the  world, 
and  it  is  not  foolproof  by  any  means,  it 
is  the  only  vessel  safety  system  we 
have  got.  It  is  the  only  system  that 
protects  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  along  the  lower  Mississippi 
River  Valley  from  the  possibility  of 
disaster,  collision,  or  oil  spill  or  the 
like,  and  it  is  necessary  that  it  be 
maintained  in  its  barest  essential 
form.  Indeed  that  is  all  it  would  be,  be- 
cause it  would  take  6  months  just  to 
gear  back  up.  Since  the  money  was  ter- 
minated some  months  ago.  it  would 
take  them  6  months  for  them  to  gear 
up  and  become  45  percent  effective.  It 
would  take  at  least  a  year  to  be  fully 
100  percent  effective.  So  for  every  day 
that  goes  by  that  we  do  not  appropri- 
ate money  for  this  system,  we  just  lose 
ground  in  terms  of  effectiveness  and 
manpower. 

I  think  the  Coast  Guard  has  been 
most  cooperative  with  us.  They  have 
been  put  off  action  for  at  least  6  weeks 
to  2  months,  and  have  told  us  consist- 
ently that.  "OK.  you  have  not  appro- 
priated money  for  us  to  operate  the 
system  now  but  we  understand  you  are 
going  to,  since  you  told  us  you  will  put 
it  in  the  urgent  supplemental.  While 
you  pass  it,  we  will  try  to  keep  as 
many  of  our  persormel  onboard  as  we 
possibly  can,  without  disrupting  their 
lives  and  our  operations,  and  try  to 
keep  them  around  so  that  we  can  gear 
this  facility  back  up  in  the  near 
future." 

We  are  stretching  out  the  time,  Mr. 
Speaker.  We  are  really  creating  a  haz- 
ardous situation  in  the  Lower  Missis- 
sippi River  Valley,  and  I  would  hope 
that  we  can  get  some  assurance  that 
this  money  is  going  to  be  back  in  on 
July  20. 

My  friend  from  New  Orleans,  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  Orleans  (Mrs. 
Hoggs)  has  expressed  her  concern 
about  this  matter,  and  I  would  like  to 
yield  to  her  at  this  time. 

Mrs.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  for  outlining  spe- 
cifically the  problems  that  we  face  in 
the  area  of  the  lower  Mississippi  and 
out  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

We  very  much  need  the  VTS  system 
in  place.  It  has  t>een  a  very  cooperative 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Coast  Guard 
to  say  that  they  will  put  it  back  into 
operation,  they  will  keep  it  going.  But 
it  does  take,  as  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  pointed  out.  about  6 
months  to  train  people  to  operate  the 
system  efficiently.  Also,  we  are  in  the 
throes  of  having  some  enhancement  of 
the  system  and  some  implementation 
of  a  study  that  was  conducted  in  con- 
junction with  keeping  the  system  in 
operation  and  we  need  the  money  very 
urgently  to  be  able  to  accomplish  what 
the  VTS  is  capable  of  achieving  in  the 
next  few  months. 


I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee,  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  (Mr. 
Whitten),  and  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte) 
for  their  interest  not  only  in  the  VTS 
but  in  all  of  the  Coast  Guard  appro- 
priations that  are  indeed  so  important 
to  search  and  rescue,  to  weather,  and 
so  forth. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Livingston)  has  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
additional  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  to  agree  with  the  gentleman 
about  the  necessity  of  funds  for  the 
Coast  Guard.  It  was  about  5  o'clock 
yesterday  afternoon  when  I  was  asked 
to  come  up  with  some  solution  to  get 
these  items  taken  care  of.  This  is  the 
best  approach  we  could  come  up  with. 

May  I  take  this  time  to  point  out 
that  one  of  the  things  involved  has 
been  the  absence  of  a  revised  budget 
resolution  as  promised  last  December. 
In  February,  we  were  required  to  get  a 
waiver  from  the  budget  resolution  on 
three  urgent  supplementals.  Then  on 
March  23  we  reported  this  bill  and  ran 
into  the  same  problem  with  the 
budget  resolution.  I  think  what  we  see 
here  is  just  a  slight  indication  of  what 
we  are  going  to  find  throughout  the 
rest  of  this  year  as  we  try  to  live  with 
the  budget  resolution.  I  have  already 
learned  that  the  resolution  does  not 
provide  $5  billion  for  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  continue  the  op- 
eration of  essential  farm  programs.  I 
find  every  day.  something  else  was 
overlooked  in  the  budget  resolution. 
So  this  may  just  be  a  little  bit  of  an  in- 
dication of  what  we  are  going  to  live 
with  for  the  next  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  I  sympathize 
with  the  problems  of  the  gentleman, 
and  indeed  this  is  a  last-minute  affair. 
and  the  items  that  were  included  in 
this  bill  are  certainly  most  urgent  and 
most  warranted.  But  as  the  gentleman 
has  pointed  out.  there  are  other  mat- 
ters that  have  been  pending  and  have 
been  needed  for  a  number  of  months. 
It  seems  that  through  no  fault  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi,  who  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  of  leadership 
and  who  has  cooperated  with  us  com- 
pletely on  this  matter,  it  seems  that 
we  have  gotten  bogged  down— excuse 
the  pun— we  have  gotten  bogged  down 
in  the  process  of  legislation.  As  a 
result,  a  lot  of  very  needy  programs 
are  slipping  through  the  cracks. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  meant  to  give  the 
gentleman  one  other  assurance,  and  I 
can  speak  only  for  myself.  We  have  a 
whole  lot  of  other  supplemental  re- 
quests that  have  been  requested  by 


the  administration,  some  $10  billion  in 
all,  although  the  word  urgent  has  not 
been  used  in  connection  with  them,  we 
will  have  to  act  on  them  soon. 

Under  normal  circumstances,  and  if 
there  had  been  prompt  action  taken  to 
make  realistic  adjustments  to  the  un- 
workable budget  resolution  proposed 
last  year  for  fiscal  1982,  we  would  not 
t>e  in  this  difficult  position.  We  have 
been  forced  to  stop  in  our  tracks  on 
supplementals  all  year  because  of  the 
problem  of  the  unrealistic  budget  reso- 
lution we  are  obliged  to  live  with  and 
the  fact  that  adjustments  were  not 
made  despite  assurances  that  they 
would  be.  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee we  have  done  the  best  we  could 
to  take  action  to  avoid  or  at  least  mini- 
mize disruptions  and  confusion  in  the 
administration  of  Federal  programs 
threatened  by  the  absence  of  timely 
action  on  the  revised  budget  resolu- 
tion for  this  year.  In  my  Judgment  we 
should  have  handled  in  the  House  the 
vast  majority  of  the  additional  re- 
quirements by  this  point  in  time.  That 
is  what  we  have  done  in  other  years 
when  we  did  not  constantly  confront 
the  technical  obstacles  associated  with 
the  unrealistic  budget  resolution. 

The  whole  situation  is  regrettable.  I 
support  the  Budget  Act.  We  need  a 
Budget  Committee.  But  we  must  not 
scuttle  the  committee  system  and  keep 
us  from  meeting  the  needs  of  the 
country. 

As  I  said.  I  believe  we  can  anticipate 
having  more  of  the  same  problems  in 
fiscal  year  1983.  especially  with  the 
provision  for  automatically  turning 
the  first  budget  resolution  targets  into 
ceilings  without  taking  another  look 
and  without  further  committee  and 
House  action. 

Now  with  respect  to  the  Coast 
Guard,  I  certainly  agree  with  my  col- 
league from  Massachusetts,  the  rank- 
ing Member  on  the'  Republican  side, 
and  I  am  aware  of  this  deep  interest  in 
the  Coast  Guard,  and  want  to  assure 
the  gentleman  that  I  will  support  his 
actions  to  restore  any  additional 
amount  in  future  supplementals  to 
take  care  of  what  may  be  necessary  to 
properly  fund  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  LIVINGSTON.  So.  as  I  under- 
stand the  gentleman's  statement,  is  it 
the  intent  of  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee and  perhaps  the  committee 
itself,  to  include  these  funds  that  the 
Coast  Guard  desperately  needs  in  the 
urgent  supplemental  request  when  it 
comes  back  to  the  floor  on  July  20? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  Livingston)  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Livingston). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man I  feel  just  as  strongly  as  he  does. 
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Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  4  minutes. 

Had  I  been  consulted,  this  money  for 
the  Coast  Guard  would  have  been  in 
here,  because  the  money  was  not  even 
in  the  first  urgent  supplemental  until 
I  made  the  motion  in  subcommittee  to 
put  in  money  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
There  was  nothing  In  the  original  sup- 
plemental. 

There  are  some  of  us  who  serve  on 
those  subcommittees  that  have  a  feel 
and  know  the  need  for  some  of  these 
things. 

Let  me  tell  the  House,  I  am  urging 
passage  of  this  bill,  but  very  reiuctaot- 
ly  because  of  this  item  being  left  out. 
Of  that  $48  million,  $17.5  million  of 
that  would  be  for  31  search  and  rescue 
stations  previously  proposed  for  clo- 
sure and  reduction;  the  second  district 
headquarters  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  the 
11th  district  headquarters  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.;  the  vessel  traffic  system 
in  Berwick  Bay,  La.,  New  Orleans.  La.. 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  and  New  York, 
N.Y.;  seven  vessels  previously  an- 
nounced for  decommissioning;  air  sta- 
tions at  Savannah.  Ga.,  Puerto  Rico, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  nine  aircraft  previ- 
ously announced  for  retirement;  nu- 
merous facilities  at  Puerto  Rico  and 
the  Coast  Guard  Academy  at  the  cur- 
rent rate  of  operation. 

This  is  really  essential,  and  this  is 
the  bind  we  find  ourselves  in  now  be- 
cause this  money  was  not  put  in  and 
we  were  not  consulted.  It  Is  in  the 
other  bill,  and  you  are  going  to  get  a 
veto,  so  it  is  going  to  be  months  down 
the  line  before  "we  are  going  to  be  able 
to  take  care  of  the  Coast  Guard  and 
they  are  going  to  suffer  for  it. 

Mr,  LIVINGSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  LIVINOSTON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 

I  have  to  say  that  I  totally  agree 
with  the  gentleman.  I  really  reluctant- 
ly support  this  bill  as  well,  because  I 
think  that  there  has  been  a  great  over- 
sight, but  with  the  assurances  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi.  I  hope 
that  we  can  rectify  this  problem  by 
July  20.  I  Just  hope  that  the  Coast 
Guard  can  hold  on  until  then. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  hope  so.  I  am  giving 
my  colleagues  the  facts  of  life.  I  see 
them  way  down  the  line.  Because  you 
are  going  to  get  a  veto  on  that  bill,  and 
most  likely  the  veto  will  be  sustained, 
and  the  Coast  Guard  will  have  to  go 
on  another  supplemental  that  is 
coming  up.  a  vey  huge  one.  All  of  that 
is  way  down  the  line.  Meantime  you 
are  going  to  have  to  close  stations,  and 
you  are  going  to  have  to  do  away  with 
some  of  these  traffic  systems,  and  you 
are  going  to  cut  back  on  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy.  It  breaks  my  heart. 

I  hope— and  I  say  it  publicly— that 
the  chairman  has  learned  a  lesson 
here,  that  next  time  he  will  call  me  in 


hid  office  and  say.  "Is  there  anything 
in  this  bill  that  you  would  like  to 
have."  I  always  cooperate  with  him 
10(  percent.  But  on  this  it  was  not 
unlil  the  tail  end  we  went  into  the 
Sp<  taker's  office  to  work  out  the  proce- 
dui  e.  

Bf  r.  WHITTEN.  Mr  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  the 
gei^tleman  that  he  is  very  forgetful.  I 
stopped  over  there  on  the  House  floor 
and  told  him  what  I  was  doing. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  the  gentleman 
told  me  what  he  was  doing  but  he  did 
not  tell  me  what  was  in  it. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  have  tried  to  keep 
the:  gentleman  informed.  I  talked  with 
thei  gentleman  within  30  minutes  after 
I  ^tas  told  that  we  had  to  come  up 
with  something.  We  have  done  the 
best  we  could.  But  I  did  stop  and  talk 
to  Him  and  the  minority  leader  yester- 
day afternoon  on  the  House  floor  and 
told  them  what  we  were  doing.  The 
gentleman  had  ample  notice— only 
aboiit  15  minutes  later  than  I  had  it. 

»^.  CONTE.  This  bill  did  not  come 
out!  of  the  sky.  It  was  not  God  who 
wrote  the  bill.  Somebody  wrote  the 
bill  and  these  things  are  in  there. 
Whfen  the  gentleman  wrote  the  bill 
and  was  sitting  there,  the  gentleman 
shoild  have  at  least  given  me  the 
common  courtesy  to  say.  "Look,  here 
is  «  hat  we  are  putting  in  the  bill.  Is 
theie  anything  you  feel  should  be  in 
the  bill?" 

I  rive  the  gentleman  100  percent  co- 
ope  «tion  and  will  continue  to  do  so. 
as  ong  as  the  gentleman  plays  the 
car<  s  above  the  table. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
one  of  the  finest  friends  I  have  ever 
had  But  he  would  do  better  if  he  lis- 
ten(  d  to  me  because  I  asked  him  over 
in  t  le  comer  yesterday. 

M  r.  CONTE.  I  know  what  the  gen- 
tlen  lan  asked  me.  The  gentleman  said 
he  \  ras  going  to  do  this. 
•  Ms.  FERRARO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
renmrks. 

l&.  Speaker,  I  am  very  pleased  that 
thia  bill  includes  funding  for  the 
Bureau  of  Government  Financial  Op- 
erations. This  agency,  which  is  respon- 
sibly for  printing  and  mailing  social  se- 
cursy  and  veterans  checks,  has  been 
threatened  with  being  closed  for  lack 
of  funding.  The  Treasury  Department 
has  kept  the  office  open  by  transfer- 
ring funds  from  other  accounts,  but 
even  that  effort  would  not  maintain 
theBGFO  pa«t  mid-July. 

I^is  crisis  was  created  last  year 
whoi  the  President  vetoed  the  con- 
tiniting  appropriations  resolution  and 
insisted  on  further  cuts.  The  money. 
$81JB  million,  that  is  provided  in  the 
bill  we  are  considering  today  is  neces- 
sary to  replace  the  funds  cut  last  year. 
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My  c  sncem  over  the  possibility  that 
the  President  would  veto  the  urgent 
supplei  nental  we  earlier  approved  and 
leave  the  BGFO  without  funds  to  pay 
its  employees  and  carry  out  its  func- 
tions 1^  me  to  introduce,  along  with 
Chairman  Brooks  of  the  Committee 
on  Gojemment  Operations,  a  bill  to 
keep  tfte  BGFO  functioning.  The  bill, 
which  I  hope  will  now  not  be  neces- 
sary, would  have  given  the  Treasury 
Depar^ent  authority  to  take  what- 
ever sieps  were  necessary  to  insure 
IFO  was  able  to  continue  to 
benefit  checks  for  social  secu- 
veterans  benefit  recipients. 
I  am  pleased  that  we  are 
_  low  to  meet  our  commitment  to 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
earned  I  and  are  dependent  on  these 
benefit^.  I  urge  prompt  passage  of  this 
legislation.* 

•  Mr.  k cGRATH.  ISx.  Speaker,  I  rise 
with  v*ry  mixed  emotions  to  support 
this  supplemental  appropriations  bill. 
I  suppart  the  bill  because  we  are  re- 
quired jto  vote  on  what  is  included  in 
the  bill,  rather  than  what  we  would 

1645  contains  several  key  provi- 
lich  I  consider  to  be  critical.  It 
an  additional  $1.3  billion  to 
ihe  Government's  obligations 
^he  guaranteed  student  loan 
It  contains  $2.4  billion  for 
EPA  construction  grants  which  are 
badly  i4eeded  by  the  communities  of 
this  Nition.  It  helps  prevent  disas- 
trous (Cutbacks  in  the  office  of  the 
HHS  Irispector  General. 

We  all  know  what  this  clean  version 
does  not  contain.  Besides  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  housing  provision,  it  allows 
Congress  to  keep  the  excessive  and  ill- 
advised,  living  allowance  tax  deduction 
it  granted  itself  last  year. 

I  very  much  regret  that  we  appear  to 
have  caved  in  to  the  other  body  on 
this  issue.  Two  weeks  ago.  this  House 
expressed  overwhelmingly  its  desire  to 
eliminate  the  tax  break.  Last  week,  we 
further  expressed  our  desire  that  the 
other  body  bring  its  outside  earnings 
limitation  in  line  with  ours.  I.  for  one. 
do  not  k-elish  the  idea  of  having  to  go 
back  to.  the  people  I  represent  and  say 
"Sorry,  we  were  only  fooling."  We 
fooled  the  American  people  last  De- 
cemberJ  and  we  apparently  are  willing 
to  do  itiagain. 

Presently  pending  before  the  House 
are  nuiAerous  bills  to  eliminate  the  tax 
break,  uid  I  urge  the  conunittee  on 
Ways  a  id  Means  to  act  on  this  legisla- 
tion at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
There  is  still  time  to  do  right  by  the 
Amerio  in  people.* 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  bait  nee  of  my  time. 

Mr.  V  HITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  furtlper  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no 
requests  for  time. 


further 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of  June 
22.  1982.  the  previous  question  is  con- 
sidered as  having  been  ordered  with- 
out intervening  motion  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion 
to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 
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A  NEW  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
AMENDMENT 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)   

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentlewom- 
an from  Colorado  (Mrs.  Schkoeder). 

The  gentlewoman  is  going  to  file  the 
extension  of  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment on  July  15.  is  that  right? 

Bfrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield,  the  equal  rights 
amendment  will  be  reintroduced  July 
14, 1982. 

Mr.  CONTE.  July  14? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  would  like  to  be  in- 
cluded in  that. 

The  gentlewoman  knows  that  I  have 
been  with  her  right  from  the  begin- 
ning on  this  crusade. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts.  I 
know  the  gentleman  has.  He  has  been 
valiant  in  the  effort  to  grant  women 
equal  rights. 

My  hope  is  that  we  finally  get  the 
ERA  passed.  I  keep  having  a  night- 
mare I  am  in  a  nursing  home  still  writ- 
ing letters  to  my  Congressman  about 
passing  the  ERA,  but  I  am  hoping 
that  this  time  we  really  finally  get  the 
amendment  ratified.  It  has  been  a  long 
and  hard  road  and  we  really  appreci- 
ate good  supporters,  such  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  who  has 
been  so  helpful.  I  am  delighted  he  is 
not  a  quitter. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  this  a  simple  exten- 
sion? Can  the  gentlewomen  tell  us 
something  about  it? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  what  we  are 
going  to  do  is  totally  reintroduce  the 
ERA.  We  have  decided  that  it  Is  im- 
proper to  do  another  extension  at  this 
point.  We  will  have  to  reintroduce  It 
fresh  and  begin  from  square  1.  It  will 
then  have  to  go  through  the  different 
legislatures  all  over  again:  but  we  an- 
ticipate States,  such  as  mine  which 
passed  it  before,  will  reratify  it  very 
rapidly,  so  we  will  have  a  full  7  years 
to  focus  on  the  few  States  that  in 
prior  years  did  not  approve  the  ERA. 

I  think  that  those  holdout  legisla- 
tures are  going  to  change  very  radical- 
ly and,  hopefully,  they  will  be  Joining 

us. 


Mr.  CONTE.  So  the  gentlewoman 
will  introduce  it  on  July  14.  1982,  and 
then  there  will  be  7  years  from  that 
date  to  accomplish  it. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  exactly 
right.  It  will  be  7  years  from  the  date 
that  the  ERA  passes  out  of  the  House 
and  the  Senate,  so  we  are  encouraging 
Members  of  the  House  and  the  Senate 
to  cosponsor,  so  we  have  as  many  co- 
sponsors  as  possible. 

The  gentleman  knows  that  we  need 
two-thirds  on  both  sides  to  get  the 
"ERA  passed,  but  our  hope  is  that  we 
can  get  that  as  rapidly  as  possible  and 
then  begin  the  ratification  process 
once  again. 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  two-thirds  of 
the  legislatures? 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  That  is  two- 
thirds  House  and  Senate  and  then 
two-thirds  of  the  State  legislatures:  so 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  brought  this  up. 
We  are  looking  for  cosponsors  and  I 
know  the  gentleman  has  been  so  good 
on  this.  We  hope  the  gentleman  can 
help  us  on  that  side  of  the  aisle  in  get- 
ting cosponsors  for  the  reintroduction 
of  the  "ERA. 

We  want  to  do  a  massive  press  con- 
ference with  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  Members  reintroducing  it  on 
July  14. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well,  if  I  am  invited, 
certainly  I  will  be  there  to  Join  with 
the  gentlewomen,  if  they  will  have  me. 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further.  I  am  sure  his 
mother  will  be  very  proud.  She  raised 
him  properly. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Well.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tlewoman very  much. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Ros- 

TENKOWSKI). 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  want  to  conunend  the  gentleman 
on  his  courageous  commitment.  The 
gentleman  is  always  in  the  forefront 
of  these  very  difficult  decisions. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
note.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 


the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
LaFalce). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quoruim  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  389,  nays 
2,  answered  "present"  1.  not  voting  40. 
as  follows: 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVAllON 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bUl  (H.R.  4326)  to 
amend  the  Small  Business  Act  to 
strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  inno- 
vative firms  In  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  research  and  development  as  a 
base  for  technological  innovation  to 
meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
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Mr.   SKELTON   changed    his   vote    for 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The    result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

IN  THE  COIIMITTEX  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accordingly     the     House     resolved 
itself    into    the    Committee    of    the 


Whble  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Unnn  for  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill.  H.R.  4326.  with  Mr.  Brodhead 
in  t  le  chair. 

T  le  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

Tie  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Com- 
mit ee  of  the  Whole  rose  on  Tuesday. 
Jun  s  22,  1982.  pending  was  an  amend- 
meqt  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute  con- 
sisting of  the  text  of  H.R.  6587,  which 
is  considered  as  an  original  bill  for  the 
pur  >ose  of  amendment. 

AMENDMENT  OFTXRED  BY  MR.  LEVITAS 

M  r.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 
T|ie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Adiendment  offered  by  Mr.  Levitas:  Page 
11.  ii  isert  after  line  17  the  following: 

Se:.  5.  Effective  October  1,  1988.  para- 
grap  hs  (4)  through  (7)  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (as  added  by  section  3) 
and  Bubsections  (e)  through  (k)  of  section  9 
of  tl  e  Small  Business  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion I)  are  repealed. 

Mr.  LEVITAS  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  consid- 
erec  as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Reg  3RD. 

Tl  le  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  t  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Geo  rgia? 

M  r.  McDAOE.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing ;he  right  to  object,  we  do  not  have 
copi  es. 

M-.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McDADE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia. 

M-.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  gave 
copi  ss  to  the  minority  and  the  majori- 
ty s  de  yesterday  afternoon.  However, 
I  wi  1  explain  it  very  briefly. 

M-.  McDADE.  Is  it  word  for  word 
the  same  as  the  one  we  got  yesterday? 

M  •.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gen  leman  will  yield  further,  it  is  the 
one  I  delivered  yesterday  afternoon. 

W.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  t  le  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Gee  rgia? 

T  lere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
amendment  provides  for  a  sunset  of 
this  legislation  after  6  years.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  McCloskey)  had 
intended  also  to  offer  a  similar  sunset 
amendment  and  he  supports  this 
effci-t. 

T  le  proponents  of  this  legislation 
hav !  made  the  point  that  this  is  legis- 
lation that  will  prove  itself,  and  I  be- 
lievi  >  6  years  will  give  adequate  time 
:he  entire  program  to  phase  in,  at 
whi  ;h  time  we  can  evaluate  whether  it 
shofild  be  continued  or  not. 

is  for  that  reason,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  I  have  offered  this  sunset  amend- 
mei  t. 

l/ir.   MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
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briefly  xt  put  a  question  to  the  gentle- 
man fn  m  Georgia. 

Our  Mil  has  a  phase-in  period  of  5 
years.  '  'he  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man fiom  Georgia  would  sunset  it 
after  6  ^ears.  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  L  EVITAS.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  tl  lat  is  correct. 

Mr.  » [ITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Gen- 
erally, ;  would  oppose  sunset  legisla- 
tion. H(  wever,  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  small  business  community  has  in- 
dicated it  is  not  concerned  about  a 
sunset,  it  feels  that  it  can  demonstrate 
its  abil  ty,  as  of  this  time,  I  cannot 
oppose  ^he  gentleman's  amendment. 

Mr.  IlEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentleman 
yield  f u  rther? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  I 
would  I  e  delighted  to  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia. 

Mr.  I  EVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man f oi  yielding. 

I  do  hink  this  is  an  important  bill 
for  a  sttnset  to  be  attached  to.  There 
are  son  e  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  concerned,  generally,  about  set- 
asides  in  many  areas;  there  are  also 
some  who  consider  that  this  is  legisla- 
tion wnich  ought  to  be  able  to  prove 
itself  aiid  thereby  be  renewed  if  it  is 
necessary,  or  be  terminated  if  it  is  not. 

So  many  programs  go  on  and  on  and 
on,  even  after  they  are  no  longer 
needed. 

It  is  [for  that  reason,  and  in  that 
spirit,  that  I  offer  the  amendment. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much 
for  his  indorsement  of  it. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  hkd  an  opportunity  to  discuss 
this  widh  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
and  the  gentleman  from  California, 
and  we  can  accept  this  amendment. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  n^  objection  to  the  amendment 
on  this  ^ide  of  the  aisle. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  am(!ndiment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man frcm  Georgia  (Mr.  Levitas). 

The  a  mendment  was  agreed  to. 

AME  fDMENT  OFTERED  BY  MR.  IRELAND 

Mr.      RELAND.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 

offer  ar  amendment. 

The  C  lerk  read  as  follows: 

Amen<vnent  offered  by  Mr.  Ireland:  On 

5,  strike  ".  except"  and  all  after 

line  8  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  a 
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Chj  irman.    I    seek    recognition    very    Develoi  ment 


page  4 

through 

semicoloh. 

Mr.  I]  lELAND.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  will 
be  brief . 

We  have  had  a  number  of  amend- 
ments offered  to  the  legislation  over 
the  last  several  days  which  sought  to 
exempt  various  agencies  and  areas.  My 
amendrient  is  the  reverse  of  that. 
There  L  t  an  exemption,  an  effective  ex- 
emption, in  the  legislation  at  the 
present  time  which  effectively  ex- 
empts ^he  Agency  for  International 
from  this  legislation. 


This  is  brought  about  by  the  fact 
that  it  allows  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  to  exclude  from 
its  count  the  funds  that  they  utilize, 
and  in  all  fairness  must  utilize,  in 
grants  and  activities  overseas. 

The  problem  with  this  is  that  it  re- 
duces the  threshold  below  $100  mil- 
lion, and  for  that  reason  the  law  is  in- 
operative as  far  as  this  agency  is  con- 
cerned. 

In  my  opinion— and  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  reported  without  rec- 
ommendation—this exemption  should 
not  be.  My  amendment  does  only  one 
thing:  It  puts  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  on  the  same  level 
as  all  the  other  agencies  that  we  have 
dealt  with.  There  is  no  area  that  can 
use  the  expertise,  the  iimovation.  and 
the  entrepreneurship  of  the  small 
business  commimity  better  than  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
which,  by  definition,  is  working  with 
small  groups  around  the  world. 

I  would  support  the  amendment  and 
move  its  adoption. 


D  1200 


I 


Mr.   BINGHAM.   Mr.   Chairman 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  reluctantly  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  my  friend  from  Florida.  What  this 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to 
undo  what  the  committee  in  its 
wisdom  decided  to  do  when  it  issued  a 
revised  bill. 

It  is  clear  that  those  activities  of 
AID  which  are  exempted  by  the  com- 
mittee bill  should  be  exempted.  They 
are  research  conducted  by  internation- 
al organizations  over  which  the  agency 
has  no  operational  control  and  re- 
search and  development  conducted  by 
other  countries  to  which  grants  are 
made,  and  obviously  those  are  not  ap- 
propriate to  be  included  in  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  would  reverse  that 
and  include  these  activities  in  the  leg- 
islation. I  submit  to  the  Members  that 
that  makes  no  sense.  The  gentleman 
points  out  that  if  these  are  excluded, 
then  the  research  and  development 
conducted  by  the  AID  Agency  falls 
below  the  $100  million  cutoff. 

Well,  why  should  not  AID  be  judged 
by  the  same  standard  as  every  other 
agency?  Those  activities  which  are 
properly  covered  by  the  bill,  that  is. 
research  and  development  conducted 
with  U.S.  firms  in  this  country,  are 
subject  to  the  same  standard.  If  AID 
research  and  development  activities 
conducted  in  this  country  go  over  $100 
million,  they  will  be  included.  If  they 
fall  below,  they  are  excluded,  and  that 
is  the  same  treatment  that  is  accorded 
every  other  agency. 

So,  on  behalf  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
chairman,   Mr.   Zablocki,   I   ask   the 


Members  to  vote  no  on  the  Ireland 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  (Mr.  Ireland). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demand  by  Mr.  Bingham)  there 
were— ayes  6;  noes  8. 

Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote. 

A  recorded  vote  was  refused. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMENDMENT  OFFERED  BY  MR.  M'CLOSKCY 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  McCloskby: 
At  the  end  of  the  bill  insert  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  6.  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  transmit  a  report  to  the 
senate  and  the  Hou>?  of  Representatives  on 
the  implementation  of.  and  nature  of  re- 
search conducted  under  this  Act.  including 
the  Judgmente  of  the  heads  of  Departmenta 
and  agencies  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act  on 
research  programs. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
this  amendment  simply  gives  us  a 
basis  for  fair  consideration  of  the 
sunset  provision.  It  causes  the  GAO  to 
give  us  an  evaluation  of  performance 
under  this  bill  a  year  ahead  of  the 
time  that  Congress  must  act  on  the 
sunset  issue. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  will  be  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
committee  has  had  the  opportunity  to 
disctiss  this  with  the  gentleman  from 
California  and  review  it.  We  have  no 
objection,  and  accept  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  say  to  my  dear  friend  from  Califor- 
nia that  we  have  consulted  with  him. 
We  think  it  is  a  very  constructive 
amendment,  as  most  of  his  amend- 
ments are.  except  those  that  apply  to 
this  bill.  We  are  delighted  to  accept 
this  particular  one.  He  has  done  a  fine 
job  at  last. 

I  would  like  to  take  a  moment  of  the 
gentleman's  time  to  thank  all  those 
who  have  worked  so  diligently  to  bring 
this  great  bill  to  the  House.  The  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Snudl  Business  Ad- 
ministration, his  Deputy  and  his  most 
able  Director  of  Congressional  Affairs 
played  essential  roles  in  the  crafting 
of  this  bill  and  the  compromise  ver- 
sion which  has  won  the  support  of  this 

body. 

The  chairmen  of  the  Small  Busmess 
Committee  and  the  Oversight  Sub- 
committee deserve  recognition  as  well 
as  the  gentlemen  from  Iowa,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana.  On  my  own 
side  of  the  aisle  I  wish  to  give  special 


thanks  and  recognition  for  hours  of 
work  and  unshakable  commitment  to 
the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  (Mr. 
Daub),  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
(Mr.  Weber),  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Weber),  the  gentlewoman 
from  Maine  (Mrs.  Snowe),  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton) 
from  whose  subcommittee  the  bill  was 
reported. 

To  my  colleagues  on  the  other  com- 
mittees I  extend  my  heartfelt  appre- 
ciation for  their  support,  their  help 
and  their  conunitment  to  small  busi- 
ness owners  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding  to 
me. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man  from   California   (Mr.   McClos- 

KKY). 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  4326,  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act. 
This  bill,  which  is  patterned  after  the 
highly  successful  National  Science 
Foundation  SBIR  program,  is  designed 
to  tap  the  vast  innovative  potential  of 
the  Nation's  small  businesses  for  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  activi- 
ties—a goal  which  we  should  clearly  be 
pursuing  at  a  time  when  our  ability  to 
compete  in  the  international  economy 
is  dependent  upon  new  ideas  and  an 
ability  to  translate  those  ideas  into  in- 
novative products  and  services. 

It  is  easy,  when  working  on  an 
annual  budgetary  cycle,  to  devote 
most  attention  to  programs  which  will 
solve  a  problem  this  year,  or  yield 
some  political  benefit  next  election. 
But  such  shortsightedness  over  a 
number  of  years  is  now  threatening 
our  Nation's  position  as  the  innovative 
capital  of  the  world.  It  is  part  of  the 
reason  I  believe  we,  have  found  our- 
selves in  such  difficult  economic  cir- 
cumstances. 

Politicians  often  give  lip  service  to 
small  business,  evoking  nostalgia  for 
the  'Mom  and  Pop"  stores  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with.  But  small  businesses 
are  anything  but  an  insignificant  part 
of  the  U.S.  economy,  whether  or  not 
they  become  big  businesses. 

In  1970.  some  100.000  small  business- 
es were  created,  while  last  year  the 
number  was  half  a  million.  Studies 
have  shown  that  firms  employing  20 
or  fewer  people  provide  57  percent  of 
all  the  private  sector  jobs  in  the 
United  States.  In  a  study  of  5.6  million 
businesses  nationally  between  1969 
and  1976.  MIT  economist  David  Birch 
found  that  80  percent  of  the  new  jobs 
created  were  in  firms  with  100  or 
fewer  employees  and  two-thirds  were 
in  firms  with  20  or  fewer  employees. 

Small  businesses  play  an  even  more 
important  role  in  my  own  State  of  Col-  i 
orado  than  the  national  average  indi- 
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cates:  Small  businesses  account  for 
about  80  percent  of  private  nonfarm 
employment  in  the  State. 

But  the  importance  of  small  busi- 
ness to  our  economy  exceeds  employ- 
ment figures,  small  businesses  also  ac- 
count for  most  of  the  innovation  and 
creativity  in  our  economy.  The  Nation- 
al Science  Foundation  found,  for  ex- 
ample, that  small  businesses  create  24 
times  as  many  ideas  per  research 
dollar  as  large  firms. 

As  our  Nation's  overall  economy  im- 
dergoes  a  profound  structural  shift 
which  will  increase  the  importance  of 
small  businesses,  it  is  especially  critical 
that  they  not  be  frozen  out  of  the 
marlcet  for  funds. 

For  a  variety  of  reasons,  small  busi- 
nesses have  been  neglected  in  the  past 
by  Federal  agencies  with  sizable  re- 
search and  development  budgets— a 
neglect  which  maizes  no  sense  in  light 
of  small  business'  impressive  traclc 
record  as  the  premier  Job-creating 
sector  of  the  economy,  as  well  as  the 
most  efficient  and  innovative  sector  by 
far. 

I  understand  the  concerns  expressed 
by  the  university  community  over  a 
shrinking  Federal  R.  6c  D.  budget,  and 
as  is  well  known,  I  have  been  a  strong 
proponent  for  increased  Federal  com- 
mitment to  research  and  development 
activities.  Many  of  my  ideas  are  re- 
flected In  the  science  and  productivity 
package  which  I  have  sponsored,  and 
which  was  included  in  the  Democratic 
budget  proposal.  I  will  continue  to  do 
everything  within  my  power  to  expand 
our  commitment  to  a  healthy,  produc- 
tive university  scientific  base. 

However,  the  fact  that  we  have  not 
yet  won  the  battle  for  expanded  re- 
search and  development  commitments 
Is  no  reason  to  put  off  the  effort  made 
in  this  bill  to  correct  an  imperfection 
in  procurement  policy  which  has  pre- 
vented the  United  States  from  taking 
fuU  advantage  of  small  business'  abili- 
ty to  increase  our  economic  productivi- 
ty and  international  competitiveness. 
My  two  greatest  concerns  over  the 
original  version  of  the  legislation- 
adequate  protection  for  basic  research 
and  the  size  of  the  percentage  set- 
aside— are  addressed  in  the  Small 
Business  Committee  amendment. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  bill  will  not 
only  enhance  our  base  of  scientific 
knowledge,  but  that  it  will  also  result 
in  a  closer  partnership  between  two  of 
our  most  vibrant  national  resources- 
small  business  and  higher  education.* 
•  Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  satisfied  that  the  intent  of  this 
small  business  innovation  bill  is  good 
insofar  as  it  seeks  ta  assure  small  busi- 
nesses an  equal  opportimity  to  com- 
pete for  Federal  research  and  develop- 
ment expenditures.  I  concur  with  this 
view  because  most  of  the  businesses  in 
my  district  are  small.  I  know  that 
small  businesses  are  often  denied 
equal  access  to  Oovemment  business 


because  of  burdensome  Federal  paper- 
work, the  cost  of  complying  with  com- 
plex prdcurement  procedures,  and  at 
times  the  large  size  of  the  contracts  to 
be  awarqed. 

While  t  have  consistently  supported 
legislation  designed  to  help  small  busi- 
nesses. Which  represent  the  teckbone 
of  our  e^nomy,  I  cannot  support  this 
particular  bill  because  of  its  serious 
flaws.  One  of  a  number  of  flaws  is  the 
requirenient  that  the  set-aside  for 
small  bu  tiness  must  apply  to  research 
grants,  as  well  as  to  contracts.  This  is 
a  misguiped  provision  as  it  appliles  to 
the  tjrpe  of  basic  research  supported 
through  grants  by  the  National  Insti- 
tutes of  Health,  the  National  Science 
Foundation,  and  some  other  Federal 
agencies.  The  purpose  of  Federal  sup- 
port for  .basic  scientific  research  is  to 
help  generate  new  luiowledge  which 
hopefully  will  benefit  society  in  the 
long  run^  but  it  does  not  produce  a  sal- 
able product.  Consequently,  this  type 
of  reseufch  does  not.  and  should  not, 
provide  a  profit  for  business  firms, 
and,  with  rare  exception,  business  is 
not  inteiested  in  competing  for  these 
grants,  ^owever,  firms  in  such  indus- 
tries as  Biarmaceuticals  and  chemicals 
have  always  given  their  approval  to 
Federal  expenditures  for  basic  re- 
search s^ce,  in  the  long  run,  the  pri- 
vate sector  uses  the  resulting  luiowl- 
edge in  their  own  applied  research  and 
development  activities. 

Because  the  research  supported 
through  grants  by  NIH,  NSF,  and 
other  agencies  is  not  intended  to  gen- 
erate a  p  rof it  for  the  scientists  and  in- 
stitution! that  perform  this  work, 
these  gn  nts  should  not  be  included  in 
the  set-a  ide  of  funds  required  by  H.R. 
4326.  Un  fortuiuttely,  the  bill  does  not 
exempt  research  grants  and,  conse- 
quently, aadly  confuses  the  distinction 
made  bsi  the  Congress  several  years 
ago  between  grants  and  contracts.  I 
strongly  {approve  the  objections  of  f  a- 
cilitatini  the  ability  of  small  business 
to  comp(  !te  for  research  and  develop- 
ment awirds  that  are  intended  to  ac- 
compllsn  a  specified  purpose  sought 
by  a  Federal  agency.  Indeed,  it  is  my 
understanding  that  moat  of  the  con- 
tracts awarded  by  NIH  do  go  to  small 
research  firms.  Unfortunately,  the  bill 
before  the  House  would  do  violence  to 
the  research  grant  concept  not  only  by 
requlrlnf  a  set-aside  for  firms  which 
do  not  wed  or  even  want  this  money, 
but  it  w^uld  alio  mandate  a  specified 
rhich  the  Oovemment  agen- 
have  to  follow  in  awarding 
would  be  administratively 
,  excessively  costly,  and 
iruptive  of  the  peer  review 
low  followed  by  NIH  and 
(ncies  in  awarding  grants, 
^airman,  I  believe  it  would  be 
ite  to  apply  the  concept  advo- 
this  bill  to  Federal  procure- 
Ivities,  but  not  to  the  Federal 
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entirely  dif:  erent  matters,  and  they 
should  not  be  confused.  The  Federal 
Government:  spends  many  billions  of 
dollars  for  tOie  procurement  of  goods 
and  services.  Certainly,  small  business- 
es should  participate  in  the  perform- 
ance of  this  work.  In  fact,  the  report 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Small 
Business  ta  accompany  H.R.  4326 
makes  the  important  point  that  small 
high-technology  firms  are  already 
competing  very  effectively  in  our  econ- 
omy when  t))ey  have  innovative  prod- 
ucts and  are  operating  with  high  pro- 
ductivity, itie  report  discloses  that 
young  techn  ology  companies  are  pres- 
ently genera  Ling  most  of  the  new  Jobs 
and  contributing  importantly  to  our 
national  ecqnomy.  These  small  busi- 
nesses would  not  be  helped  by  this  leg- 
islation. To  t  he  extent  that  small  busi- 
nesses are  not  being  accorded  a  fair 
opportunity  to  participate  in  Federal 
research  and  development  activities 
this  situation  must  be  remedied.  How- 
ever, I  have  great  fears  that  the  bill 
before  us  gon  beyond  this  objective  in 
a  manner  tlkat  would  be  injurious  to 
other  national  objectives,  such  as  the 
support  pf  meritorious  basic  scientific 
research.  For  these  reasons,  I  must  re- 
luctantly voke  against  the  bill  in  its 
present  form.* 

•  Mr.  MIN^A.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  Small  Business  In- 
novation Act.  Seventy  percent  of  the 
fundamental  scientific  and  technologi- 
cal discoveries  in  the  United  States 
vital  to  UJS.  productivity  and  innova- 
tion, are  a  result  of  basic  research  con- 
ducted in  <iur  Nation's  universities. 
Our  colleges  and  universities  have 
always  been  in  the  forefront  of  this 
Nation's  scic  ntif  ic  advancements.  This 
Important  uiiversity  research  and  de- 
velopment a  :tivity  is  almost  solely  de- 
pendent on  Federal  funding. 

Last  week  this  House  passed  a 
budget  thai  essentially  will  freeze 
funding  of  nonmilitary  research  and 
development  programs  at  the  fiscal 
year  1982  leVel.  This  action  comes  on 
top  of  cuts  i^iade  last  year  in  basic  re- 
search mone^. 

H.R.  4326  would  further  reduce  the 
"pot  of  money"  available  to  universi- 
ties and  Government  research  facili- 
ties, such  asjthe  National  Institutes  of 
Health.  At  k  time  when  U.S.  leader- 
ship in  the  international  scientific  and 
technologies^  community  is  being  chal- 
lenged by  0ther  countries,  we  must 
insure  that  Oiur  basic  research  facilities 
are  able  to  c6ntinue  their  vital  work. 

Small  hign-technology  firms  have 
proved  that  they  are  innovative  and 
their  contribution  to  U.S.  dominance 
in  the  world  market  cannot  be  over 
stated.  However,  a  program  to  set 
aside  1.2  (lercent  of  our  Nation's 
R.  &  D.  fluids  is  not  the  only  way  to 
assure  Government  support  for  prod- 
uct developn  tent  by  these  companies. 
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Tax  incentives,  for  instance,  provide 
business  encouragement  for  product 
development.  The  profit  motive  is  an- 
other stimulus  for  small  business  inno- 
vation—one not  available  to  our  uni- 
versities. The  American  Electronics 
Association,  which  represents  most  of 
the  small  innovative  companies  has 
urged  a  "no"  vote  on  this  legislation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  do  the 
same.* 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
a  key  element  in  the  industrial  success 
of  this  coimtry  has  been  the  individ- 
ual—the small  businessman.  But  in 
the  past  2  decades  business  activity 
has  steadily  shifted  away  from  our 
most  innovative  and  productive  small 
businesses.  For  the  first  time,  large 
businesses  provide  for  a  greater  chunk 
of  our  GNP  than  do  small  businesses, 
and  if  that  trend  should  continue,  by 
the  year  2000,  large  business  will  ac- 
count for  50  percent  more  of  our  GNP 
than  small  business. 

The  small  business  sector  is  the  Na- 
tion's leading  job  creator,  and  the 
leading  source  of  industrial  innova- 
tions. The  contributions  of  the  small 
businesses  to  our  economy  are  very  im- 
pressive: 97  percent  of  all  firms.  73 
percent  of  all  retail  sales,  58  percent  of 
nonagricultural  employment,  and  87 
percent  of  all  new  Jobs.  Small  firms 
also  produce  24  times  as  many  innova- 
tions per  research  and  development 
dollar  as  do  large  companies. 

In  1979,  the  Presidential  Committee 
of  Innovation  traced  the  decline  in  our 
industrial  base  to  Federal  research 
and  development  policies.  It  also 
stated  that  the  "climate  for  small  busi- 
ness innovation  has  greatly  deterior- 
iated  during  the  past  decade. "  This  de- 
cline was  blamed  mostly  on  the  Feder- 
al Government  by  noting  that  in  the 
area  of  Federal  funding  for  research 
and  development  "the  innovative 
sector  of  the  American  economy, 
small-science  and  technology-based  en- 
terprises, are  virtually  excluded  from 
effective  participation."  For  example, 
small  businesses  received  a  mere  3.5 
percent  of  the  $30  billion  the  Federal 
Government  spent  on  research  and  de- 
velopment in  fiscal  year  1980.  Of  the 
$15  billion  in  research  and  develop- 
ment services  the  Government  secured 
from  business  in  fiscal  year  1980.  Just 
70  companies  received  80  percent  of 
that  total.  These  funds  should  be 
spread  among  as  many  individuals  and 
enterprises  as  possible. 

It  is  not  too  late  for  the  United 
States  to  free  itself  from  the  policies 
that  are  holding  us  back.  One  impor- 
tant step  in  that  direction  is  H.R.  4326 
which  would  require  large  Federal 
agencies  with  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets  in  excess  of  $100  million 
to  establish  small  business  innovative 
research  programs.  This  piece  of  legis- 
lation requires  no  new  Federal  spend- 
ing, but  merely  states  that  an  agency 
must  allocate  1.25  percent  of  its  re- 


search and  development  budget  to  fi- 
nance small  business  research  efforts. 

Of  course,  no  one  likes  to  advocate 
the  use  of  set-asides.  But  in  this  in- 
stance the  options  are  very  clear. 
Unless  Federal  agencies,  which  have  a 
tremendous  impact  on  the  research 
and  development  community,  are 
forced  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
most  iimovative  and  productive  sector 
of  our  economy,  our  productivity  and 
international  economic  position  will 
continue  to  erode.* 

•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  in 
Alabama  are  fortunate  to  have  one  of 
the  Nation's  foremost  biomedical  re- 
search institutions,  the  Medical  Col- 
lege  of   the   University   of  Alabama. 
Many  medical  advances  have  resulted 
from    the    excellent    research    done 
there,  much  of  it  funded  through  NIH. 
With  that  in  mind,  I  oppose  those  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  4326.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness   Innovation    Development    Act. 
that  would  require  set-aside  of  NIH  re- 
search funds.  The  adoption  of  a  set- 
aside  in  NIH  to  esUblish  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram would  do  severe  violence  to  the 
principle  of  open  competition  that  has 
very    successfully    governed    the    re- 
search funding  decisions  of  the  NIH 
for  many  years.  This  breach  of  open 
competition    would   create    a   double 
standard  for  the  awarding  of  grants 
and  contracts.  It  is  especially  inappro- 
priate, now  that  NIH  grant  programs 
are   open   to   all   for-profit   organiza- 
tions; now  that  scientists  from  the 
small   business  sector   are   being  ap- 
pointed to  that  agency's  peer  review 
bodies:  and  now  that  the  powerful  dis- 
incentive against  small  business  par- 
ticipation in  Federal  grant  programs 
has    been    eliminated    by    the    1980 
Patent   and   Trademaik   Act   amend- 
ments.    Further,     NIH's     record     of 
awarding  contracts,  for  which  small 
business  firms  have  always  been  eligi- 
ble, is  exceUent.  In  fiscal  year  1981, 
small   firms   received   9.2   percent   of 
NIH  contract  funds. 

Research  funds  should  be  awarded 
solely  on  the  merit  of  proposals,  not 
on  the  character  of  the  performer  in- 
stitution. This  is  particularly  true 
when  research  funds  are  scarce.  The 
NIH  budget  is  currently  so  tight  that 
only  39  percent  of  the  grant  proposals 
approved  for  funding  could  be  sup- 
ported in  fiscal  year  1981.  and  it  is  es- 
timated that  this  figure  will  fall  to  27 
percent  in  fiscal  year  1983  under  the 
recent  budget  resolution.  Scientists 
from  small  business  firms  are  eligible 
to  compete  for  research  funds  along 
with  those  employed  by  universities, 
medical  schools,  and  large  corpora- 
tions. There  is  absolutely  no  Justifica- 
tion for  guaranteeing  small  firms  1 
percent  of  the  NIH  R.  &  D.  funds  over 
and  above  what  such  firms  already  re- 
ceive through  the  competitive  process. 
Nor  is  there  Justification  for  allowing 
small  firms,  if  turned  down  through 
normal  funding  competition,  to  resub- 


mit proposals  to  a  set-aside  program. 
Favored  treatment  of  one  sector  of  the 
research  community  can  lead  nowhere 
but  to  waste  of  funds. 

Breaching  the  principle  that  Federal 
funding  should  be  based  on  merit 
alone  is  only  one  problem  with  this 
bill.  The  other  major  concern  I  have  is 
that  the  SBIR  set-aside  will  result  in 
an  unwarranted  shift  of  priorities 
from  basic  research  to  applied  re- 
search. The  proposed  SBIR  program  is 
clearly  geared  toward  product  develop- 
ment. The  third  phase  of  the  program 
is  specifically  designated  in  the  legisla- 
tion as  a  commercialization  period. 
This  is  understandable.  Firms  have  to 
make  profits.  But.  from  the  Federal 
perspective,  the  acquisition  of  new 
knowledge,  the  soil  from  which  all 
future  innovation  will  spring,  is  even 
more  important.  Moreover,  this  activi- 
ty is  not  only  one  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  committed  to  support  but  also 
one  that  will  be  supported  by  no  other 
agency  than  the  Federal  Government. 
This  proposition  to  siphon  funds  from 
Iwsic  research  into  product  develop- 
ment is  a  classic  case  of  shortsighted- 
ness—the same  shortsightedness  that 
many  major  corporations  now  realize 
has  caused  them  to  lose  their  competi- 
tive edge  in  world  markets. 

The  supposed  protection  provided 
basic  research  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee  substitute  offers  little  com- 
fort. It  still  permits  basic  research 
funds  to  be  set  aside,  and  operational- 
ly it  simply  is  not  practical.  Inherent 
definitional  problems  with  the  term 
"basic  research"  will  give  agencies  sub- 
stantial latitude  to  recategorize 
projects  on  the  basis  of  the  need  to 
meet  the  set-aside. 

In  conclusion,  the  NIH  twos  the 
most  spectacular  biomedical  research 
program  in  the  world.  It  would  be  a 
grave  mistake  to  hamper  its  ability  to 
prolong  lives  and  improve  health  by 
subjecting  it  to  the  requirements  of 
this  bill. 

This  bill  would  result  in  the  diver- 
sion of  a  significant  amount  of  scarce 
Federal  biomedical  research  funds 
from  important  opportunities  to  in- 
crease the  health  of  our  people  to 
short-range  product  developments  of 
limited  utility.  Moreover,  the  first  of 
these  depends  virtually  exclusively  on 
Federal  support,  while  small  business 
development  efforts  have  multiple 
sources  of  fundings  through  invest- 
ments appropriate  for  commercial 
projects  in  this  enterpreneurial  socie- 
ty. The  amendment  that  would  have 
exempted  NIH  would  have  protected 
an  indubitably  precious  national  re- 
source for  improving  the  health  of  our 
l}eople  from  an  unjustifiable  and  rapa- 
cious raid.* 

*  Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  H.R.  4326.  the  Small 
Business  Innovation  Act.  Small  busi- 
ness is  critical  to  the  growth  and  sta- 
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bility  of  our  Nation's  economy  with  an 
average  60  percent  of  all  American 
Jobs  generated  by  firms  with  20  or 
fewer  employees,  and  approximately 
50  percent  of  all  Jobs  created  by  small 
business.  Importantly  as  well,  over 
half  of  all  innovations  in  this  country 
are  directly  tied  to  small  business. 
This  landmark  legislation  would  ear- 
mark a  portion  of  Federal  research 
and  development  budgets  for  small 
businesses— a  much  needed  shot  in  the 
arm  for  the  sector  of  the  economy 
that  is  perhaps  under  the  greatest 
strain  from  the  current  recession,  but 
upon  who's  shoulders  any  recovery 
must  luifold. 

Small  businesses  today  are  dispro- 
portionately impacted  by  high  interest 
rates  and  a  sluggish  economy.  Small 
businesses  still  receive  disparate  treat- 
ment under  our  tax  codes  with  50  per- 
cent of  their  cash  flow  utilized  to  pay 
llscense  fees,  social  security  taxes,  and 
other  State  and  local  taxes.  Small 
businesses  also  bear  the  lion's  share  of 
the  responsibility  for  Job  training  with 
inadequate  incentives  for  them  to  hire 
and  train  skilled  workers  or  to  upgrade 
the  skills  of  existing  workers. 

The  current  Federal  procurement 
system  hardly  treats  small  business 
any  better.  It  is  anything  but  an  inte- 
grated and  effective  system  that  seeks 
to  include  the  vibrant  and  creative 
force  of  small  business.  Rather  it  is  a 
hodgepodge  of  inconsistent  statutes 
and  policies  that  further  contribute  to 
their  disadvantage.  Through  two  Fed- 
eral procurement  seminars  for  firms 
across  Connecticut,  I  have  attempted 
to  help  small  business  remove  some  of 
the  major  roadblocks  to  successful 
competition  for  Federal  contracts,  but 
much  more  must  be  done. 

The  legislation  we  consider  today 
though,  seeks  to  remedy  another  prob- 
lem that  has  plagued  small  business— 
their  inability  to  secure  a  fair  share  of 
Federal  R.  A  D.  funds.  The  Federal 
Government  funds  over  half  of  all 
R.  &  D.  work  in  this  country  each 
year,  yet  only  a  small  portion  of  its 
$44  billion  R.  &  D.  budget  goes  to 
small  business.  This  comes  despite  the 
fact  that  the  smaller  firms  have  dem- 
onstrated, in  many  instances,  a  far 
greater  iimovative  capacity  than 
larger  firms. 

The  bill  simply  requires  Federal 
agencies  with  R.  &  D.  budgets  greater 
than  $100  million  to  set  aside  specific 
percentages— and  these  are  quite 
modest— for  small  businesses,  defined 
as  firms  with  fewer  than  500  employ- 
ees. Affected  agencies  would  also  be 
required  to  establish  a  small  business 
innovation  research  program  to  en- 
courage small  business  participation, 
modeled  after  a  similar  program  now 
in  place  at  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. Further,  this  measure  would 
require  that  agencies  with  R.  &  D. 
budget  greater  than  $20  million  estab- 
lish goals  for  small  business  participa- 
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tion,  ana  that  these  goals  must  not  be 
less  than  the  preceding  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  passage  of  this 
important  legislation.  By  increasing 
the  participation  of  small  business  in 
Govemqient  R.  &  D.  efforts  as  envi- 
sioned in  this  bill,  we  will  significantly 
broaden  the  competitive  base  for  Fed- 
eral grants,  likely  lower  costs  associat- 
ed with  performance  of  a  grant,  spur 
greater  innovative  technology,  and 
better  ^^perse  Federal  funds  both 
geograpnically  and  industrially.  This 
represents  a  critical  first  step  in  recog- 
nition of  the  vital  role  that  small  busi- 
ness call  play  in  this  Nation's  future 
economic  growth— a  step  that  we  must 
all  take  with  determination.* 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Are  there  further 
amendntents?  If  not,  the  question  is  on 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, 4s  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule, 
the  Conknittee  rises. 

Accon  ingly,  the  Committee  rose; 
and  th<  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Brooks]  having  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Bro  dheao.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee ^f  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee,  having  had  under  consid- 
eration ihe  bill  (H.R.  4326).  to  amend 
the  Sm4ll  Business  Act  to  strengthen 
the  role  of  the  small,  innovative  firms 
in  fedeifilly  funded  research  and  de- 
velopment, and  to  utilize  Federal  re- 
search and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribute  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's 
economy,  pursuant  to  House  Resolu- 
tion 501,  he  reported  the  bill  back  to 
the  House  with  an  amendment  adopt- 
ed by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  a  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  ruh,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered. 

Is  a  S4  parate  vote  demanded  oh  any 
amendnient  to  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole?  If  not,  the 
question  is  on  the  amendment. 

The  ainendment  was  agreed  to. 

IPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
is  on  the  engrossment  and 
ling  of  the  bill. 
Ill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  thirb  time. 

MOTn>N  TO  RBCOM  If  IT  OFfCRKD  BT  MR. 

H'cLosxry 

Mr.  ikcCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
offer  a  i  action  to  recommit. 

The  £  PEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentlen  an  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  AfcCLOSKEY.  I  am.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. 

The  ^PEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  w|ll  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  dlerk  read  as  follows: 
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moves  to  recommit  the 
to  the  Committee  on  Small 


Mr.  McClo  ixrv 
bill.  H.R.  432  i 
Business. 

The  SPE>lKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection  the  previous  question  is 
ordered  on  r  lotion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  c  n  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  moticn  to  recommit  was  reject- 
ed. I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  i>n  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  ques.ion  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  McCLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  isj  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  orller  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present.        I 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
at>sent  Members. 


The  vote 

was  taken 

by   electronic 

device,  and 

;here  were— 

yeas  353.  nays 

57.  not  votir 

g  22.  as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  167] 

YEAS-353 

Addmbbo 

Coyne.  James 

Gaydos 

Akaka 

Craig 

Gcjdenson 

Albosts 

Crockett 

Gibbon.s 

Alexander 

D'Amours 

Oilman 

Anderson 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Gingrich 

Annunzio 

Daschle 

Glickman 

Anthony 

Daub 

Coldwatrr 

Appiegate 

Davis 

Gonzalez 

Archer 

de  la  GafTa 

Goodling 

Atkinson 

Deckard 

Gore 

AuCoin 

Dellums 

Gray 

Bailey  (MO) 

Derrick 

Green 

Bailey  (PA) 

Der»inski 

GregK 

Barnard 

Dicks 

Grisham 

Barnes 

Dixon 

Guarini 

Beard 

Donnelly 

Gundrrson 

Bedell 

Dorgan 

Hagrdorn 

Benedict 

Doman 

Hall  (OH) 

Benjamin 

Dowdy 

Hall.  Ralph 

Bennett 

Downey 

Hall.  Sam 

Bereuter 

Dreier 

Hamilton 

Bethune 

Duncan 

Hammersrhmidt 

Bevill 

Dunn 

Hance 

Biaggi 

Dwyer 

Hansen  (UT) 

Bingham 

OynuOly 

Harkin 

Boggs 

BekMl 

Hart  net  t 

Boner 

Edgar 

Hatcher 

Bonior 

Edwards  (CA) 

Hawkins 

Bonker 

Edwards  (OK) 

Heckler 

Bowen 

Emmon 

Hefner 

Breaux 

Emery 

Heftel 

Brinkley 

EnglUh 

Hendon 

Brodhead 

Erdahl 

Hertel 

Broomfield 

Evans  (DE) 

Highlowrr 

Brown  (CO) 

E\-ans  (GA) 

Hiler 

Broyhill 

E\-ans(IA) 

HillU 

Burton.  John 

E\'ans(IN) 

Hollrnbeck 

Burton.  Phillip 

Pary 

Holt 

Byron 

Faaeell 

Horton 

Campbell 

Pmwick 

Howard 

Carman 

PFmit) 

Hoyer 

Carney 

Fiedler 

Huckaby 

Chappell 

Firlda 

Hughes 

Chappie 

Plndley 

Hunter 

Chisholm 

FWi 

Hullo 

Clausen 

Flippo 

Hyde 

dinger 

Florio 

Ireland 

Coats 

Poclietta 

Jeffords 

Coelho 

Foley 

Jeffries 

Coleman 

Ford  (MI) 

Jenkins 

Collins  (ID 

Ford(TN) 

Johnston 

Collins  (TX) 

Forsythe 

Jones  (NO 

Conable 

Ftowler 

Jones  (OK) 

Conte 

Prmnk 

Jones  (TN) 

Corcoran 

ftvittn 

Kastenmeier 

Courter 

Piwt 

Kazen 
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Kemp 

Murphy 

Shuster 

Kennelly 

Murtha 

Simon 

Kildee 

Myers 

Skeen 

Kindness 

Napier 

Skelton 

Kogovsek 

Natcher 

Smith  (AD 

Kramer 

Neal 

Smith  (lA) 

LaPalce 

Nelligan 

Smith  (NE) 

Lagomarsino 

Nelson 

Smith  (NJ) 

Utta 

Nichols 

Smith  (OR) 

Leach 

Nowak 

Smith  (PA) 

Leath 

O'Brien 

Snowe 

UBoutillier 

Oakar 

Snyder 

Lee 

Oberstar 

Solarz 

Lehman 

Ottinger 

Solomon 

Leiand 

Oxley 

Spence 

Lent 

Parris 

St  Germain 

Levitas 

Pashayan 

Stangeland 

Lewis 

Patman 

Stanton 

Livingston 

Pease 

stark 

Loeffler 

Pepper 

Staton 

Long (LA) 

Perkins 

Stenholm 

Long(MD) 

Petri 

Stokes 

Lott 

Peyser 

Studds 

Lowery  (CA) 

Pickle 

Swift 

Lowry(WA) 

Porter 

Synar 

Lujan 

Price 

Tauke 

Luken 

Pritchard 

Tauzin 

Lundine 

Pursell 

Thomas 

Lungren 

Rahall 

Traxler 

Madigan 

Railsback 

Trible 

Markey 

Rangel 

Udall 

Marks 

Ratchford 

Vander  Jagt 

Marlenee 

Regula 

Vento 

Marriott 

Reuss 

Volkmer 

Martin  (ID 

Richmond 

Walgren 

Martin  (NY) 

Rinaldo 

Walker 

Matsui 

Hitter 

Washington 

Mattox 

Roberts  (KS) 

Watkins 

Mavroules 

Roberts  (SD) 

Weaver 

Mazzoli 

Rodino 

Weber  (MN) 

McClory 

Roe 

Weber  (OH) 

McCollum 

Roemer 

White 

McCurdy 

Rogers 

Whitley 

McDade 

Rose 

Whittaker 

McEwen 

Rosenthal 

Whitten 

McGrath 

Rostenkowski 

Williams  (MT) 

McHiigh 

Roth 

Williams  (OH) 

McKinney 

Roukema 

Winn 

Mica 

Rousselot 

Wirth 

Michel 

Roybal 

Wolf 

Mikulski 

Russo 

Wolpe 

Miller  (CA) 

Santini 

Wortley 

Miller  (OH) 

Savage 

Wright 

Minish 

Sawyer 

Wyden 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Schneider 

Wylie 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Schroeder 

Yatron 

Moakley 

Scliolw 

Young (AK) 

Moffett 

Seiberling 

Young  (FD 

Molinari 

Shamansky 

Young  (MO) 

Moorhead 

Sharp 

Zablocki 

Morrison 

Shaw 

Zeferetti 

Motti 

Shelby 
NAYS-57 

Andrews 

Dougherty 

Moore 

Aspin 

Early 

Obey 

Badham 

Edwards  (AD 

Patterson 

Beilenson 

Erlenbom 

Paul 

Bliley 

Fazio 

Quillen 

Bouquard 

Fountain 

Robinson 

Brooks 

Puqua 

Rudd 

Brown  (CA) 

Gephardt 

Sabo 

Burgener 

Gradison 

Scheuer 

Butler 

Gramm 

Sensenbrenner 

Cheney 

Hansen  (ID) 

Shannon 

Conyers 

Hopkins 

Shumway 

Coyne.  William     Hubbard 

Stratton 

Crane.  Daniel 

Jacobs 

Stump 

Crane.  Philip 

Lantos 

Taylor 

Daniel.  Dan 

Martin  (NO 

Wampler 

Dannemeyer 

McCloskey 

Wax  man 

Dickinson 

McDonald 

Whitehurst 

Dingell 

Mineta 

Yates 

NOT  VOTING 

-22 

Bafalis 

Dyson 

Panetta 

Blanchard 

Ertel 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Fithian 

Schumer 

Boiling 

Garcia 

Siljander 

Brown  (OH) 

Ginn 

Weiss 

Clay 

Holland 

Wilson 

Coughlin 

Mollohan 

DeNardis 

Montgomery 

D  1215 

Messrs.  MINETA.  LANTOS,  and 
STUMP  changed  their  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

D  1230 

GENERAI.  LEAVK 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
House  Resolution  501,  I  call  up  from 
the  Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
881)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act 
to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small,  in- 
novative firms  in  federally  fvmded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize 
Federal  research  and  development  as  a 
base  for  technological  innovation  to 
meet  agency  needs  and  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  and  strength  of  the  Na- 
tion's economy. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 

MOTION  orrCRCD  BY  MR.  MITCHELL  OF 
MARYLAND 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  offer  a  motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland  moves  to  strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  881.  and  to  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  provisions  of  the  bill.  H.R.  4326 
as  passed,  as  follows: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technological  innovation  creates  jobs, 
increases  productivity,  competition,  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  Is  a  valuable  counter- 
force  to  inflation  and  the  United  SUtes  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit: 

(2)  while  small  business  is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  innovations  in  the 
Nation,  the  vast  majority  of  federally 
funded  research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted by  large  businesses,  universities,  and 
Government  laboratories:  and 

(3)  small  businesses  are  among  the  most 
cost-effective  performers  of  research  and  de- 
velopment and  are  particularly  capable  of 
developing  research  and  development  re- 
sults into  new  products. 

(b>  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  the  Act 
are— 

( 1)  to  stimulate  teciuiological  innovation: 

(2)  to  use  small  business  to  meet  Federal 
research  and  development  needs: 

(3)  to  foster  and  encourage  participation 
by  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
technological  innovation:  and 


(4)  to  increase  private  sector  commercial- 
ization innovations  derived  from  Federal  re- 
search and  development. 

Sec.  3.  Section  9(b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  source  file 
and  an  information  program  to  assure  each 
qualified  and  interested  small  business  con- 
cern the  opportunity  to  participate  in  Fed- 
eral agency  small  business  innovation  re- 
search programs: 

"(5)  to  coordinate  with  participating  agen- 
cies a  schedule  for  release  of  SBIR  solicita- 
tions, and  to  prepare  a  master  release  sched- 
ule so  as  to  maximize  small  businesses'  op- 
'portunities  to  respond  to  solicitations: 

"(6)  to  independently  survey  and  monitor 
the  operation  of  SBIR  programs  within  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies:  and 

"(7)  to  report  not  less  than  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
SBIR  programs  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Administration's  information  and  moni- 
toring efforts  related  to  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsections: 

"(e>  For  the  punwse  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  'extramural  budget'  means 
the  sum  of  the  total  obligations  minus 
amounts  obligated  for  such  activities  by  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  in  or  through  Govern- 
ment-owned. Government-operated  facili- 
ties, except  that  for  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development  it  shall  not  include 
amounts  obligated  solely  for  general  institu- 
tional support  of  international  research  cen- 
ters or  for  grants  to  foreign  countries. 

"(2)  the  term  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5,  United  SUtes  Code,  or  a  military  de- 
partment as  defined  in  section  102  of  such 
title,  except  that  it  does  not  include  any 
agency  within  the  Intelligence  Community 
(as  the  term  is  defined  in  section  3.4(f)  of 
Executive  Order  12333  c  or  its  successor 
orders). 

"(3)  the  term  'funding  agreement'  meaits 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment entered  into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  small  business  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental, 
or  research  work  funded  in  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Government: 

"(4)  the  term  Small  business  Innovation 
Research  Program'  or  SBIR'  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  portion  of  a  Federal 
agency's  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  is  reserved  for  award  to  small 
business  concerns  through  a  uniform  proc- 
ess having— 

"(A)  a  first  phase  for  determining,  insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical 
merit  and  feasibility  of  ideas  submitted  pur- 
suant to  SBIR  program  snlicitations: 

"(B)  a  second  phase  to  further  develop  the 
proposed  ideas  to  meet  the  particular  pro- 
gram needs,  the  awarding  of  which  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  scientific  and 
technical  merit  and  feasibility  evidenced  by 
the  first  phase  and.  where  two  or  more  pro- 
posals are  evaluated  as  being  of  approxi- 
mately equal  scientific  and  technical  merit 
and  feasibility,  special  consideration  shall 
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be  given  to  those  propoMla  that  have  dem- 
onstrated third  phase,  non-Federal  capital 
commitments:  and 

"(C)  where  appropriate,  a  third  phase  in 
which  non-Federal  capital  pursues  commer- 
cial applications  of  the  research  or  research 
and  development  and  which  may  also  in- 
volve follow-on  non-SBIR  funded  produc- 
tion contracts  with  a  -Federal  agency  for 
products  or  processes  intended  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Oovemment:  and 

"(5)  the  term  research'  or  research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  is 
(A)  a  systematic,  intensive  study  directed 
toward  greater  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  subject  studied;  (B>  a  systematic 
study  directed  specifically  toward  appljring 
new  knowledge  to  meet  a  recognised  need: 
or  <C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowledge 
toward  the  production  of  useful  materials, 
devices,  and  systems  or  methods,  including 
design,  development,  and  Improvement  of 
prototypes  and  new  processes  to  meet  spe- 
cific requirements. 

"(f  >  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  an  ex- 
tramural budget  or  research  or  research  and 
development  in  excess  of  $100,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1M2,  or  any  fiscal  year  thereaf- 
ter, shall  expend  not  less  than  0.2  per 
centum  of  its  extramural  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1983  or  in  such  subsequent  fiscal  year 
as  the  agency  has  such  budget,  not  less  than 
0.8  per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the  second 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less  than  1  per 
centum  of  such  budget  In  the  third  fiscal 
year  thereafter,  and  not  less  than  1.25  per 
centum  of  such  budget  in  all  subsequent 
fiscal  year  with  small  business  concerns 
specifically  in  conectlon  with  a  small  busi- 
ness Innovation  research  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder  Provid- 
ed, That  any  Federal  agency  which  has  an 
extramural  budget  for  research  or  research 
and  development  In  excess  of 
$10,000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1982  shaU 
expiend  not  less  than  0.1  per  centum  of  its 
extramural  budget  In  fiscal  year  1983.  not 
less  than  0.3  per  centum  of  such  budget  in 
the  second  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less 
than  0.5  per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the 
third  fiscal  year  thereafter,  not  less  than  1 
per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  and  not  less  than  1.25 
per  centum  of  such  budget  In  all  subsequent 
fiscal  years  with  small  business  concerns 
specifically  in  connection  with  a  small  busi- 
ness Innovation  research  program  which 
meets  the  requirements  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of  1082 
and  regulations  Issued  thereunder  Provided 
further.  That  a  Federal  agency  shall  not 
make  available  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  requirements  of  this  subsection  an 
amount  of  Its  extramural  budget  for  basic 
research  or  research  and  development 
which  exceeds  the  percentages  spedfted 
herein.  Funding  agreements  with  small  busi- 
ness concerns  for  research  or  research  and 
development  which  result  from  competitive 
or  ^ngle  source  selections  other  than  under 
a  small  business  innovation  research  pro- 
gram shall  not  be  counted  as  meeting  any 
portion  of  the  percentage  requirements  of 
this  subsection. 

"(2)  AmounU  appropriated  for  atomic 
energy  defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  for  the  purposes  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  excluded  from  the  amount  of 
the  research  or  research  and  development 
budget  of  that  Department. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  to  establish  a  small  business  in- 
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novation  research  program  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  regulations  issued 
hereunder*- 

"(1)  unititerally  determine  categories  of 
projects  ta  be  in  its  8BIR  program; 

"(2)  issise  small  business  innovation  re- 
search soMcitations  in  accordance  with  a 
schedule  d  itermined  cooperatively  with  the 
Small  Busj  ness  Administration; 

"(3)  unil  Lterally  receive  and  evaluate  pro- 
posals resv  Iting  from  SBIR  proposals; 

"(4)  unilaterally  select  awardees  for  its 
SBIR  funclng  agreements; 

"(5)  adidnister  its  own  SBIR  funding 
agreement!  (or  delegate  such  administra- 
tion to  anc  ther  agency): 

"(6)  mak  t  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  at  reements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requfvments:  and 

"(7)  malae  an  annual  report  on  the  SBIR 
program  t»  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  tke  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
subsectioni  (f).  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  budiet  for  research  or  research  and 
development  in  excess  of  $30,000,000  for  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  with  fiscal  year  1983  or 
subsequeni  fiscal  year  shall  establish  goals 
specificalll  for  funding  agreements  for  re- 
search or  research  and  development  to 
small  busiitess  concerns,  and  no  goal  estab- 
lished un^er  this  subsection  shall  be  leas 
than  the  percentage  of  the  agency's  re- 
search or  fesearch  and  development  budget 
expended  kinder  funding  agreements  with 
small  business  concerns  In  the  Immediately 
preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(I)  Eacn  Federal  agency  required  by  this 
section  to  have  an  SBIR  program  or  to  es- 
tablish goals  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  number 
of  awards  punuant  to  grants,  contracts,  or 
cooperative  agreements  over  $10,000  In 
amount  a|id  the  dollar  value  of  all  such 
awards,  identifying  SBIR  awards  and  com- 
paring the  number  and  amount  of  such 
awards  with  awards  to  other  than  small 
business  a  mcems. 

"(J)  The  Small  Business  Administration, 
after  const  iltatlon  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Offict  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
the  DIred  or  of  the  Office  of  Seienoe  and 
Technolof  i  Policy,  and  the  Intenovem- 
mental  A  fairs  Dlviaion  of  the  Office  of 
Managenu  nt  and  Budget,  shall,  within  one 
hundred  igid  twenty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Se^U  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1883.  issue  policy  directives  for 
the  general  conduct  of  the  SBIR  programs 
within  th/ !  Federal  Oovemment.  including 
providing  'or— 

"(1)  sin  pllfled.  standardised,  and  timely 
SBIR  soU(  ItoUons; 

"(3)  a  ilmpllfied.  standardised  funding 
process  wlich  provides  for  (A)  the  timely  re- 
ceipt and  review  of  proposals:  (B)  outside 
peer  review  for  at  least  phase  two  proposals, 
if  appropijute:  (C)  protection  of  proprietary 
provided  In  proposals;  (D)  selec- 
(E)  retention  of  rights  In 
ited  In  the  performance  of  the 
the  small  business  concern:  (F) 
title  to  property  provided  by  the> 
ithe  small  business  concern  if  such 
would  be  more  cost  effective  than 
recovery  Af  the  property  by  the  agency;  (O) 
cost  sharing;  and  (H)  cost  principles  and 
payment  schedules; 

"(3)  ei^mptlons  from  the  regulations 
under  paragraph  (2)  if  national  security  or 
intelligent  functions  clearly  would  be  Jeop- 
ardized: 
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"(4)  minimial  ng  regulatory  burden  associ- 
ated with  par  icipation  in  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram for  the  a  nail  business  concern  which 
will  stimulate  he  cost-effective  conduct  of 
Federal  resean  h  and  development  and  the 
likelihood  of  <  ommercialization  of  the  re- 
sults of  resean  h  and  development  conduct- 
ed under  the  SI  UR  program:  and 

"(5)  slmpllfhd.  standardized,  and  timely 
annual  report  ^  >n  the  SBIR  program  to  the 
Small  Buslnai  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Scien  c  and  Technology  Policy. 

"(k)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Technologir  Policy,  in  consultation  with 
the  Federal  Cwrdinating  Council  for  Sci- 
ence, Englneeiing  and  Research,  shall,  in 
addition  to  sush  other  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  hill  I  by  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Develop  nent  Act  of  1982— 

"(1)  Indepem  ently  survey  and  monitor  all 
phases  of  the  ii  nplementation  and  operation 
of  SBIR  progr  uns  within  agencies  required 
to  establish  ai  SBIR  program,  including 
compliance  with  the  expenditures  of  funds 
according  to  tt  e  requirements  of  subsection 
(f )  of  tills  section;  and 

"(2)  report  not  less  than  annually,  and  at 
such  other  times  as  the  Director  may  deem 
appropriate,  xm  the  Committees  on  Small 
Business  of  th«  Senate  and  House  or  Repre- 
sentatives on  dll  phases  of  the  implementa- 
tion and  operaiion  of  SBIR  programs  within 
agencies  requiaed  to  establish  an  SBIR  pro- 
gram, togethen  with  such  recommendations 
I  may  deem  appropriate.". 
Ive  October  1.  1988.  para- 
(h  (7)  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Act  (as  added  by  section  3) 
through  (k)  of  section  9 
ess  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 4)  are  rep4aled. 

Sac.  8.  The  Qomptroller  Oeneral  shall,  not 
more  than  five  yean  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  4ct.  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  Implementation  of.  and  nature  of  re- 
search conducted  under  this  Act.  Including 
the  judgments! of  the  heads  of  Departments 
and  agencies  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act  on 
research  programs. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senatie  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  parsed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble.      I 

A  simUar  House  bill  (H.R.  4326)  was 
laid  on  the  tible. 
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lAL  EXPLANATION 
>I8.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
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Mr.DxNi 
rollcall  on  ^.R.  4326.  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovulon  Development  Act.  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  at  a  meeting 
and  unable  to  cast  my  vote. 

Had  I  be^n  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  kf  f  irmative. 


AUTHORIZING  CLERK  TO  MAKE 
CORRECTIONS  IN  ENGROSS- 
MENT OF  HOUSE  AMENDMENT 
TO  S.  88L  SMALL  BUSINESS  IN- 
NOVATION DEVELOPMENT  ACT 
OF  1981     . 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  correct  section  numbers, 
cross-references,   and   pimctuation   in 
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the  engrossment  of  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  881^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSION  OF  THANKS  IN 
CONSIDERATION  OP  SMALL 
BUSINESS  INNOVATION  DEVEL- 
OPMENT ACT 

(Mr.  LaFALCE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarlu.) 

Mr.  LaFALCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  thank  some  Members  of  this 
House  for  their  role  in  the  passage  of 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Re- 
search and  Development  Act.  It  is  dif- 
ficult for  me  to  enumerate  all. 

Certainly  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  (Mr.  Mitchell) 
the  ranking  minority  member,  the 
gentleman  form  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
McDade)  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  my  subcommittee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stanton);  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Bedell); 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Smith). 

I  also  want  to  give  special  thanks  to 
the  staff  of  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee, both  the  majority  and  minori- 
ty, full  committee  and  my  subconunit- 
tee. 

I  also  want  to  thank  a  tremendous 
number  of  small  business  groups,  the 
National  Council  for  Industrial  Inno- 
vation, the  National  Institute  of  En- 
trepreneurial Technology,  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  the  National  Small 
Business  Association,  Small  Business 
United,  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Businesses,  and  others,  all 
of  whom  were  most  helpful  in  bringing 
about  passage  of  this  bill. 

I  especially  want  to  thank  Milt  Stew- 
art, former  Chief  Counsel  for  Advoca- 
cy of  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion. 


VOTING  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1965 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  3112)  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect 
of  certain  provisions,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  at  the  "Voting 
Rights  Act  Amendment  of  1982". 

Sic.  2.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  4  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "seventeen  years"  each  place 


it  appean  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"nineteen  years". 

(b)  Effective  on  and  after  August  5.  1984. 
sulisection  (a)  of  section  4  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  '(!)"  after  "(a)": 

(2)  by  Inserting  "or  in  any  political  subdi- 
vision of  such  State  (as  such  subdivision  ex- 
isted on  the  date  such  determinations  were 
made  with  respect  to  such  State),  though 
such  determinations  were  not  made  with  re- 
spect to  such  subdivision  as  a  separate 
unit."  before  "or  in  any  political  subdivision 
with  respect  to  wliich"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears: 

(3)  by  striking  out  "in  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment"  the  fint  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "color 
through  the  use  of  such  tests  or  devices 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  plaintiff.",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"issues  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
section."; 

(4)  by  striking  out  "in  an  action  for  a  de- 
claratory Judgment"  the  second  place  it  ap- 
pears and  all  that  follows  through  "section 
4(fK2)  through  the  use  of  tests  or  devices 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  plaintiff.",  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

"issues  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
section.  A  declaratory  Judgment  under  this 
section  shall  Issue  only  if  such  court  deter- 
mines that  during  the  ten  yean  preceding 
the  filing  of  the  action,  and  during  the 
pendency  of  such  action— 

"(A)  no  such  test  or  device  has  been  used 
within  such  State  or  political  subdivision  for 
the  purpose  or  with  the  effect  of  denying  or 
abridging  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  or  (in  the  case  of  a  State  or 
subdivision  seeking  a  declaratory  Judgment 
under  the  second  sentence  of  this  subsec- 
tion) In  contravention  of  the  guarantees  of 
subsection  (f  K2): 

"(B)  no  final  Judgment  of  any  court  of  the 
United  States,  other  than  the  denial  of  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  this  section,  has 
determined  that  denials  or  abridgements  of 
the  right  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or  color 
have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  territory  of 
such  State  or  political  subdivision  or  (In  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  that  denials  or 
abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote  in  contra- 
vention of  the  guarantees  of  subsection 
(f)(2)  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the  terri- 
tory of  such  State  or  subdivision  and  no 
consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agreement 
has  been  entered  into  resulting  in  any  aban- 
donment of  a  voting  practice  ctuUlenged  on 
such  grounds:  and  no  declaratory  Judgment 
under  this  section  shall  be  entered  during 
the  pendency  of  an  action  commenced 
before  the  filing  of  an  action  under  this  sec- 
tion and  alleging  such  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote: 

"(C)  no  Federal  examinen  under  this  Act 
have  been  assigned  to  such  State  or  political 
subdivision: 

"(D)  such  State  or  political  subdivision 
and  all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory have  complied  with  section  5  of  this 
Act.  Including  compliance  with  the  require- 
ment that  no  change  covered  by  section  5 
has  been  enforced  without  preclearance 
under  section  5.  and  have  repealed  all 
changes  covered  by  section  5  to  which  the 
Attorney  General  has  successfully  objected 
or  as  to  which  the  United  SUtes  District 
Court  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
denied  a  declaratory  Judgment; 

"(E)  the  Attorney  Oeneral  has  not  Inter- 
posed any  objection  (that  has  not  been  over- 


turned by  a  hnal  judgment  of  a  court)  and 
no  declaratory  Judgment  has  been  denied 
under  section  5.  with  respect  to  any  submis- 
sion by  or  on  behalf  of  the  plaintiff  or  any 
governmental  unit  within  its  territory  under 
section  5.  and  no  such  submlssimu  or  declar- 
atory Judgment  actions  are  pending:  and 

"(F)  such  SUte  or  political  subdivision 
and  all  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory— 

"(i)  have  eliminated  voting  procedures  and 
methods  of  election  which  inhibit  or  dilute 
equal  access  to  the  electoral  process: 

"(ii)  have  engaged  in  constructive  efforu 
to  eliminate  intimidation  and  liarassment  of 
persons  exercising  rights  protected  under 
this  Act:  and 

"(ill)  tiave  engaged  in  other  constructive 
efforts,  such  as  expanded  opportunity  for 
convenient  registration  and  voting  for  every 
person  of  voting  age  and  the  appointment 
of  minority  persons  as  election  officials 
throughout  the  jurtsdletion  and  at  all  stages 
of  the  election  and  registration  process. 

"(2)  To  assist  the  court  in  determining 
whether  to  Issue  a  declaratory  Judgment 
under  this  subsection,  the  plaintiff  shall 
present  evidence  of  minority  participation. 
Including  evidence  of  the  levels  of  minority 
group  registration  and  voting,  changes  in 
such  levels  over  time,  and  disparities  be- 
tween minority-group  and  non-minority- 
group  participation. 

"(3)  No  declaratory  judgment  shall  Issue 
under  this  subsection  with  respect  to  such 
State  or  political  subdivision  if  such  plain- 
tiff and  governmental  units  within  its  terri- 
tory liave.  during  the  period  beginning  ten 
yean  before  the  date  the  Judgment  Is 
issued,  engaged  in  violations  of  any  provi- 
sion of  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  States  or  any  State  or  political  sub- 
division with  respect  to  discrimination  In 
voting  on  account  of  race  or  color  or  (in  the 
case  of  a  State  or  subdivision  seeking  a  de- 
claratory Judgment  under  the  second  sen- 
tence of  this  subsection)  is  contravention  of 
the  guarantees  of  subsection  (f)(2)  unless 
the  palintif  f  establishes  that  any  such  viola- 
tions were  trivial,  were  promptly  corrected, 
and  were  not  repeated. 

"(4)  The  State  or  political  subdivision 
bringing  such  action  shall  publicize  the  In- 
tended commencement  and  any  proposed 
settlement  of  such  action  in  the  media  serv- 
ing such  State  or  political«ubdivision  and  In 
appropriate  United  States  post  offices.  Any 
aggrieved  party  may  as  of  right  Intervene  at 
any  stage  in  such  action."; 

(5)  In  the  second  paragraph— 

(A)  by  Inserting  "(5)"  before  "An  action"; 
and 

(B)  by  strildng  out  "five"  and  all  tliat  fol- 
lows through  "section  4(fK2).";  and  inaert- 
Uig  in  lieu  threof  "ten  yean  after  Judgment 
and  shall  reopen  the  action  upon  motion  of 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  or  any  aggrieved 
person  alleging  that  conduct  has  <xx:urred 
which,  had  that  conduct  occurred  during 
the  ten-year  periods  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
section, would  have  precluded  the  issuance 
of  a  declaratory  Judgment  under  this  sul>- 
section.  The  court,  upon  such  reopening, 
shall  vacate  the  declaratory  Judgment 
issued  under  this  section  if.  after  the  issu- 
ance of  such  declaratory  Judgment,  a  final 
judgment  tigainst  the  State  or  subdivision 
with  respect  to  which  such  declaratory 
Judgment  was  issued,  or  against  any  govern- 
mental unit  within  that  State  or  subdivi- 
sion, determines  that  denials  or  abridge- 
ments of  the  right  to  vote  on  account  of 
race  or  color  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the 
territory  of  such  State  or  political  subdlvi- 
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sion  or  (in  the  cas«  of  a  State  or  subdivision 
which  sought  a  declaratory  judgment  under 
the  second  sentence  of  this  subsection)  that 
denials  or  abridgements  of  the  right  to  vote 
in  contravention  of  the  guarantees  of  sub- 
section (fK2)  have  occurred  anywhere  in  the 
territory  of  such  State  or  subdivision,  or  if, 
after  the  issuance  of  such  declaratory  Judg- 
ment, a  consent  decree,  settlement,  or  agree- 
ment has  been  entered,  into  resulting  in  any 
abandonment  of  a  voting  practice  chal- 
lenged on  such  grounds.";  and 

(6)  by  striking  out  "If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral" the  first  place  it  appears  and  all  that 
follows  through  the  end  of  such  subsection 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(6)  If.  after  two  years  from  the  date  of 
the  filing  of  a  declaratory  Judgment  under 
this  suboection,  no  date  has  been  set  for  a 
hearing  in  such  action,  and  that  delay  has 
not  been  the  result  of  an  avoidable  delay  on 
the  part  of  counsel  for  any  party,  the  chief 
Judgit  of  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  may  request 
the  Judicial  Council  for  the  Circuit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary Judicial  resources  to  expedite  any 
action  filed  under  this  section.  If  such  re- 
sources are  unvailable  within  the  circuit, 
the  chief  Judge  shall  file  a  certificate  of  ne- 
cessity in  accordance  with  section  292(d)  of 
title  28  of  the  United  SUtes  Code. 

"(7)  The  Congress  shall  reconsider  the 
provisions  of  this  section  at  the  end  of  the 
fifteen-year  period  following  the  effective 
date  of  the  amendments  made  by  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Amendments  of  1982. 

"(8)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
expire  at  the  end  of  the  twenty-five-year 
period,  following  the  effective  date  of  the 
amendments  made  by  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
Amendments  of  1982. 

"(9)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  prohibit 
the  Attorney  Oeneral  from  consenting  to  an 
entry  of  Judgment  if  based  upon  a  showing 
of  objective  and  compelling  evidence  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  upon  investigation,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  State  or  political  subdivision 
has  complied  with  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion 4(a)(1).  Any  aggrieved  party  may  as  of 
right  intervene  at  any  stage  In  such 
action.". 

(c)  Section  4(fK4)  of  the  VoUng  Righto 
Act  of  196S  is  amended  by  inserting  after 
"unwritten"  in  the  proviso  the  following: 
"or  in  the  case  of  Alaslcan  Natives  and 
American  Indians,  if  the  predominate  lan- 
guage is  historically  unwritten". 

(d)  Section  203(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  inserting  after  "Natives"  in  the  proviso 
the  following:  "and  American  Indians". 

Sbc.  3.  Section  2  of  the  Voting  Righto  Act 
of  1985  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sac.  2.  (a)  No  voting  qualification  or  pre- 
requisite to  voting  or  standard,  practice,  or 
procedure  shall  be  imposed  or  applied  by 
any  State  or  political  subdivision  in  a 
manner  which  resulto  in  a  denial  or  abridge- 
ment of  the  right  of  any  citizen  of  the 
United  States  to  vote  on  account  of  race  or 
color,  or  in  contravention  of  the  guarantees 
set  forth  in  section  4(f)<2),  as  provided  in 
subsection  (b). 

"(b)  A  violation  of  subsection  (a)  is  estab- 
lished if,  based  on  the  totality  of  circum- 
stances, it  is  shown  that  the  political  proc- 
esses leading  to  nomination  or  election  in 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  are  not 
equally  open  to  participation  by  members  of 
a  class  of  citizens  protected  by  subsection 
(a)  in  that  ito  members  have  less  opportuni- 
ty than  other  members  of  the  electorate  to 
participate  in  the  political  process  and  to 
elect  representatives  of  their  choice.  The 
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extent  to  which  members  of  a  protected 
class  have  been  elected  to  office  In  the  State 
or  political  subdivision  is  one  circumstance 
which  m|y  be  considered:  Provided,  That 
nothing  it)  this  section  establishes  a  right  to 
have  menibers  of  a  protected  class  elected  in 
numbers  equal  to  their  proportion  in  the 
population.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  203(b)  of  the  Voting  Righto 
Act  of  m6S  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"Augiist  4.  1985"  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "Augiiat  6. 1992".  and  the  extension  made 
by  this  s^tlon  shall  apply  only  to  determi- 
nations made  by  the  Director  of  the  Census 
under  clause  (i)  of  section  203(b)  for  mem- 
bers of  a  single  language  minority  who  do 
not  speak  or  understand  English  adequately 
enough  te  participate  in  the  electoral  proc- 
ess when  Euch  a  determination  can  be  made 
by  the  Dfc-ector  of  the  Census  baaed  on  the 
1980  and  lubsequent  census  data. 

Sac.  5. 1  Iffective  January  1, 1984,  title  II  of 
the  Votli  g  Righto  Act  of  1985  is  amended 
by  addlnf  at  the  end  the  following  section: 

"VOnifC  ASSISTANCE 

"Sec.  2i8.  Any  voter  who  requires  assist- 
ance to  vBte  by  reason  of  blindness,  disabil- 
ity, or  laablUty  to  read  or  write  may  be 
given  asastance  by  a  person  of  the  voter's 
choice,  other  than  the  voter's  employer  or 
agent  of  ^lat  employer  or  officer  or  agent  of 
the  voterv  union.". 

Sec.  6.  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  Act,  the  amendmento  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  SSNSENBRENNER  (during  the 
reading  X  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Senate  amend- 
ment be!  considered  as  read  and  print- 
ed in  thf  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There, was  no  objection.  - 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  (Iriginal  request  of  the  gentle- 
man trcmi  California,   

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, reserving  the  right  to  object.  I 
would  aek  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee to  please  explain  the  pur- 
pose   ol    his    unanimousKwnsent    re- 

»WARDS  of  California.  Mr, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

rSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
leman  from  California. 
»WARD8  of  California.  Mr. 
Speakeh  H.R.  3112,  as  amended,  re- 
flects ihe  overwhelming  bipartisan 
supportjwhich  exists  in  both  Houses  of 
Congreft  and  In  the  White  House  not 
only  for  the  extension  of  the  key  pro- 
visions of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  but 
also  for  the  form  which  the  extension 
should  take. 

Basially.  the  amendments  to  H.R. 
3112  WQ  jld: 

First,  [continue  the  act's  special  pro- 
visions, including  the  preclearance  re- 
quirement, for  25  years  while  at  the 
same  time  maintaining  the  incentives, 
adopted  earlier  by  the  House,  for 
States  lind  counties  to  bail  out  from 
the  pretlearance  requirement. 

Secorid,  require  Congress  to  review 
the  nev^  bailout  provisions  at  the  end 
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of  15  years  i  i  order  to  insure  that  they 
are  used  i  n  a  fair  and  effective 
manner.  Th ;  special  provisions  would 
remain  in  e  feet  for  the  full  25  years 
unless  this  15-year  review  results  in 
the  Congres  i  amending  the  act. 

Third,  am<  ind  section  2  to  clarify  the 
basic  intent  of  the  section  2  amend- 
ment adopted  previously  by  the 
House. 

The  amen  Iment  is  designed  to  make 
clear  that  proof  of  discriminatory 
intent  is  net  required  to  establish  a 
section  2  vie  lation.  In  fact,  the  imposi- 
tion of  an  ititent  standard  under  sec- 
tion 2  has  lieen  specifically  and  deci- 
sively rejected  by  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

A  new  sut  section  has  been  added  to 
section  2  ci  edifying  the  standard  set 
forth  in  Wl  lite  against  Regester,  the 
leading  pre-^olden  voting  case. 

Fourth,  retain  the  House  provision 
for  a  7-year  extension  of  the  language 
minority  brovisions.  Two  minor 
changes  were  made  to  these  provi- 
sions. 

Fifth,  amended  H.R.  3112  adds  a  sec- 
tion 208  t(  the  act  providing  that 
voters  requiring  voting  assistance  by 
reason  of  blndness.  disability,  or  illit- 
eracy may  oe  given  such  assistance  by 
a  person  of  jtheir  own  choosing  except 
for  their  ennloyer  or  employer's  agent 
or  an  official  or  agent  of  their  union. 
This  new  sfction  would  not  be  effec- 
tive until  Ji^uary  1984. 

Additional  technical  amendments 
are  also  incorporated  in  the  revised 
H.R.  3112. 

The  othei  body  as  a  whole  is  to  be 
commended]  for  its  deliberative  action 
on  this  matter.  The  sponsors  of  the 
companion  bill  in  the  other  body  and 
the  author  t>f  the  main  revisions  made 
to  that  bill  are  to  be  particularly  ap- 
plauded for  itheir  leadership. 

These  Members  were  able  to  main- 
tain the  bafic  integrity  and  intent  of 
the  House-bassed  bill  while  at  the 
same  timei  finding  language  which 
more  effectively  addresses  the  concern 
that  the  remits  test  would  lead  to  pro- 
portional re|}resentation  in  every  Juris- 
>ughout  the  country  and 
iates  more  specifically  the 
rd  to  be  used  under  section 


diction  th 
which  deli: 
legal  Stan 
2. 

I  urge  m 
adopting  t 
made  to  H.: 


colleagues  to  join  me  in 
revisions  that  have  been 
3112  so  that  we  can  com- 
plete actioni  on  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant civil  rikhts  bills  of  this  Congress. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, furthes  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  let  ifie  ask  the  gentleman  from 
California  whether  he  concurs  with 
my  interpretation  of  section  2  of  the 
bill  as  follows: 

Let  there  be  no  question  then.  We 
are  writing  linto  law  our  understanding 
of  the  test  iln  White  against  Regester. 
And  our  understanding  is  that  this 
looks  only  to  the  results  of  a  chal- 
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lenged  law,  in  the  totality  of  the  cir- 
cumstances— with  no  requirement  of 
proving  purpose.  But  should  the  High- 
est Court  in  the  land— or  a  majority  of 
the  Court — conclude  there  is  a  purpose 
element  in  White,  then  the  committee 
nonetheless  has  drafted  a  bill  that 
does  not  incorporate  this  requirement, 
and  that  is  the  ultimate  legislative 
intent  of  the  bill  we  are  adopting  here 
today. 

The  bill,  of  course,  has  many  fea- 
tures, but  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
several  key  points  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  House. 

First,  addressing  the  amendment  to 
section  2,  which  incorporates  the  "re- 
sults" test  in  place  of  the  "intent"  test 
set  out  in  the  plurality  opinion  in 
Mobile  against  Bolden,  there  is  an  ex- 
tensive discussion  of  how  this  test  is  to 
be  applied  in  the  Senate  committee 
report. 

The  test  to  be  applied  against  the  to- 
tality of  circumstances  as  set  out  in 
White  against  Regester  and  the  case 
law  under  it.  That  test  does  not 
depend  upon  any  finding  or  inference 
of  Intent,  nor  does  it  require— as  some 
have  erroneously  suggested— a  finding 
that  there  are  barriers  to  the  process 
of  registration  and  voting  themselves. 
Thus,  the  problems  of  discriminatory 
stating  and  language  difficulties  in  the 
White  against  Regester  case  are  im- 
portant factors  to  be  considered  along 
with  other  factors  such  as  racial  bloc 
voting  and  the  other  types  of  factors, 
but  they  are  not  essential  prerequi- 
sites, if  other  relevant  factors  can  be 
shown  which  in  the  aggregate  add  up 
to  the  discriminatory  result. 

Section  2,  unlike  the  bailout  proce- 
dure added  by  this  bill,  will  take  effect 
immediately,  and  will,  of  course,  apply 
to  pending  cases  in  accordance  with 
the  well-established  principles  of 
Bradley  v.  City  of  Richmond,  418  U.S. 
686  (1974)  and  United  States  v.  Ala- 
bama, 362  U.S.  602  (1980). 

Also,  it  should  be  clear  that  section  2 
applies  in  appropriate  cases  to  episodic 
or  one-time  practices,  not  simply  to 
structural  situations. 

The  section  2  standard  is  not  the 
same  as  the  section  5  standard.  This 
means  not  only  that  section  2  is  gov- 
erned by  the  totality  of  the  circum- 
stances factors,  but  it  also  means  that 
the  retrogression  requirement  of  Beer 
against  United  States  does  not  apply 
to  section  2  cases— although  of  course, 
such  a  retrogression  would  be  relevant 
evidence  in  a  section  2  case.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  report  points  out. 
where  there  is  a  section  5  submission 
which  is  not  retrogressive,  it  would  be 
objected  to  only  if  the  new  practice 
itself  violated  the  Constitution  or 
amended  section  2. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  remedy  for  any 
voting  right  violation  must  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  right  that  has 
been  violated.  For  this  reason,  the 
courts  in  correcting  section   2  viola- 


tions are  to  exercise  their  traditional 
equitable  powers  to  implement  relief 
that  completely  remedies  the  prior 
violations  or  dilution  of  minority 
voting  strength.  Based  upon  estab- 
lished and  accepted  concepts  of  equity 
and  existing  case  law,  the  courts  have 
a  duty  in  section  2  cases  to  provide 
equal  opportunity  for  minority  citi- 
zens to  participate  in  the  electorate 
and  to  select  candidates  of  their 
choice.  They  must  fully  and  complete- 
ly eliminate  the  prior  dilution  of  the 
minority  voting  strength. 

Given  the  existing  body  of  cases 
clearly  establishing  these  equitable  re- 
medial concepts,  and  given  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  to  section  2  deals 
solely  with  whether  or  not  there  has 
been  a  substantive  violation  of  voting 
rights,  it  is  wholly  unnecessary  to  do 
more  in  addressing  the  remedy  issue 
than  to  advert  to  the  above  general 
precepts.  It  is  imnecessary  and  beyond 
the  scope  of  the  proposed  amendment 
to  section  2  to  prescribe  any  mechanis- 
tic or  predetermined  rules  for  formu- 
lating remedies  in  cases  which  neces- 
sarily depend  upon  widely  varied  proof 
and  local  circumstances.  The  fashion- 
ing of  remedies  must  be  left  to  the  tra- 
ditional, equitable  powers  of  the  local 
Federal  courts  having  jurisdiction  over 
particular  controversies  to  determine 
on  the  facts  of  each  case  a  remedy 
that  provides  a  fair  opportunity  for 
minorities  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal pr(x:ess.  and  fully  remedies  the  vio- 
lation. 

Does  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Edwards)  concur 
with  that  interpretation? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
response  is  that  I  concur  with  the 
statement  read  by  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  cerUinly 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California 
for  his  support  of  this  interpretation. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  will  the  gentlewoman  from  Col- 
orado kindly  explain  the  minority  lan- 
guage assistance  provisions  in  the  bill? 

D  1245 

Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  I  want  to  ex- 
plain what  transpired  on  the  bilingual 
provisions  in  the  bill. 

It  is  the  committee's  understanding 
that  the  Senate  amendment  concern- 
ing the  provision  of  bilingual  elections 
under  section  203  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  designed  to  improve  upon  the 
method  of  providing  assistance  to  lan- 
guage minority  voters  by  using  updat- 
ed and  accurate  census  data  if  and 
when  it  is  available. 

The  intention  of  this  amendment  is 
to  direct  the  Census  Bureau  to  more 
accurately  define  "single  language  mi- 
nority."   The    amendment    asks    the 


Census  Bureau  to  examine  the  infor- 
mation obtained  from  the  1980  census 
with  an  eye  toward  using  such  infor- 
mation to  more  accurately  define 
"single  language  minority." 

At  this  point,  it  is  too  early  to  deter- 
mine to  what  extent,  if  any,  the  Eng- 
lish proficiency  questions  and  other 
1980  census  data  can  be  used  in  identi- 
fying "single  language  minorities." 
Thus,  the  language  in  the  amendment 
states,  "when  such  a  determination 
can  be  made,"  allowing  for  the  time 
needed  by  the  Bureau  in  this  matter. 
It  should  clear,  also,  that  there  is  to  t>e 
no  change  in  what  areas  are  covered 
under  section  203  until  or  unless  the 
Director  of  the  Census  finds  that  we 
can  more  accurately  target  those  who 
need  bilingual  assistance. 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  I  thank 
the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado  for 
her  contribution. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Rodino). 
Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  is 
indeed  a  great  day  for  all  Americans 
and  especially  for  those  citizens  who 
began  their  march  in  Alabama  and 
have  arrived  in  the  Capitol  today  to 
find  that  there  is  continued  support 
for  the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  Con- 
gress, I  wish  to  commend  every 
Member  of  this  August  body  for  their 
diligence  in  moving  this  legislation 
toward  final  passage. 

I  was  a  Member  of  the  House  when 
this  historic  legislation  was  enacted  in 
1965.  By  then  passage  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  and  other  important  civil 
rights  legislation  was  a  painful  ac- 
knowledgment by  the  Congress  that 
the  rights  embodied  in  our  great  Con- 
stitution were  denied  to  black  Ameri- 
cans and  that  such  extraordinary  deni- 
als demanded  extraordinary  remedies. 
In  subsequent  efforts  to  extend  the 
act,  it  became  clear  to  all  that  the 
right  to  vote  was  being  denied  citizens 
on  the  basis  of  membership  in  a  lan- 
guage minority  group  as  well. 

Today,  after  thorough  and  careful 
consideration,  we  recognize  that  dis- 
crimination in  voting  continues 
against  persons  on  the  basis  of  racial 
or  language  minority  group  member- 
ship. The  bill  before  us  not  only  pro- 
hibits such  discrimination  but  provides 
for  clear  guidance  to  the  courts  on 
how  violations  under  this  act  will  be 
established,  sets  forth  the  parties'  bur- 
dens of  proof,  and  suggests  the  param- 
eters for  effective  remedial  relief. 

I  commend  our  colleagues  in  the 
other  body  for  their  thorough  hear- 
ings and  deliberations  on  this  legisla- 
tion. They  have  adopted  in  spirit  and 
purpose  the  bill  enacted  by  this  House 
last  October.  H.R.  3112.  They  have 
further  clarified  its  purpose  and  provi- 
sions. Such  clarification  is  eloquently 
set  forth  by  the  original  sponsors  of 
the   bill— the   Senators   of   Maryland 
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and  Massachusetts— and  the  architect 
of  the  committee  compromise— the 
Senator  from  the  great  State  of 
Kansas. 

My  special  appreciation  goes  out  to 
the  members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  for  its  continued  leadership 
in  civil  rights,  and  my  thanks  to  each 
House  Member  for  the  support  you 
will  give  this  bill  today.  Today  is  truly 
a  great  day.  

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  withdraw  my  reservation  of  objec- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
a  question  or  two. 

This  procedure  which  we  are  going 
forward  under  today,  which  effectively 
forecloses  debate,  did  the  gentleman 
discuss  that  with  anybody  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield;  yes. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Would  the  gentleman 
tell  me  with  whom,  he  discussed  this 
procedure? 

1^.  EDWARDS  of  California.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 

SENBRSMNER). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Oh.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  gentleman  from  California 
about  the  test  which  the  Senate  incor- 
porated in  the  proposed  sectir>n  2  of 
the  act.  I  have  read  the  language,  and 
I  believe  it  comes  virtually  word  for 
word  from  page  766  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  1973  decision  in  White  against 
Regester,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  whether  I  am  correct,. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  is  correct.  It  comes  right 
out  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision  in 
White  against  Regester. 

Mr.  HYDE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  see 
that  the  Senate  and  the  President 
have  been  able  to  come  to  a  compro- 
mise on  the  1982  amendments  to  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  of  1965.  I  must  say. 
however,  that  while  I  have  consistent- 
ly supported  this  act.  both  in  1975  and 
during  the  debate  on  the  House  floor 
last  fall.  I  am  still  troubled  by  some  of 
the  provisions  contained  in  the  new 
bailout  mechanism  passed  by  this 
body  and  endorsed  by  the  Senate.  My 
fears  relating  to  the  unconstitutional- 
ity of  an  open-ended  "impossible"  bail- 
out have  been  mollified  somewhat  by 
the  25-year  ceiling  which  was  placed 
on  the  preclearance  provisions  in  the 
Senate.  Given  the  fact  that  previous 
extensions  have  been  for  5  years  in 
1965.  5  more  years  in  1970,  and  7  years 
in  1975.  a  court,  probably  the  Supreme 
Court,  will  have  to  determine  if.  in 


light  of  fihBi  many  believe  to  be  an  in- 
escapabl;  bailout  procedure,  the  25- 
year  cap  imposed  by  the  Senate  is  con- 
stitution ally  Justifiable. 

In  adcBtion.  many  of  the  apprehen- 
sions I  expressed  in  my  supplemental 
views  in  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee report,  and  some  of  the  concerns 
which  w^re  so  articulately  outlined  by 
Congressman  Cau>wkll  Btttlkr  in  his 
dissentii^g  views,  remain  outstanding. 

I  am  generally  pleased,  though,  by 
the  changes  which  the  Senate  made  to 
section  1  of  the  bill.  Under  the  Senate 
amendments,  the  "results"  test  re- 
mains in  the  statute  but,  since  it  has 
no  precursor  in  the  law.  it  is  explained 
by  the  adoption  of  clarifying  language. 
Specifically,  the  amendments  provide 
that  a  violation  of  the  results  test  can 
be  show|i  by  an  examination  of  the  to- 
tality o£  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  alleged  discrimination,  and  the 
determination  that  "the  political  proc- 
esses lettling  to  nomination  or  election 
in  the  Swte  or  political  subdivision  are 
not  equally  open  to  participation  by 
members  of  the  class  of  citizens  pro- 
tected" by  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 
While  tl^is  language  may  give  the  ap- 
pearance to  some  of  being  an  "effects" 
test,  and  indeed  has  been  marketed  as 
such  in'  some  quarters,  it  has  been 
taken,  virtually  word  for  word,  from 
the  Supreme  Court's  1973  holding  in 
White  V,  Regester,  412  U.S.  755.  766.  a 
case  which,  according  to  its  author. 
Justice  Byron  White,  underscored  the 
requirement  that  an  "invidious  dis- 
criminatory purpose  [must]  be  in- 
ferred from  the  totality  of  facts"  to 
constitute  a  violation.  Mobile  v. 
Bolden,  i66  U.S.  55.  95  (1980). 

It  is  also  worth  noting  that  the  lan- 
guage adopted  in  the  Senate  was  sug- 
gested during  the  House  debate  by  the 
minority  (see  House  hearings,  page 
2053)  biit  was  rejected  and,  during  ne- 
gotiatioiis  for  a  compromise  in  which  I 
was  intifnately  involved,  no  one  would 
consider  it.  Therefore,  it  is  clear,  and  I 
suspect  will  be  clear  by  a  reviewing 
court,  that  the  language  adopted 
through  the  Senate  compromise  is  lan- 
guage which  was  rejected  in  the  House 
and  which,  therefore,  represents  the 
intent  standard  articulated  by  White, 
not  an  effects  standard  as  some  would 
suggest. 

I  regret  that  this  device— asking  for 
unanimous  consent  to  accept  the 
Senate  amendments— is  being  used  to 
foreclose  further  debate  in  the  House 
on  thisi  most  important  civil  rights 
issue.    1 

I  understand  that  an  agreement  to 
proceed  in  this  manner  was  arrived  at 
during  a  meeting  with  the  Democrat 
majority  and  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  Sensenbrehner).  I  regret 
this  decision  as  many  Members  want 
to  be  :  leard  on  this  legislation  and 
they  ar  >  hereby  foreclosed. 

In  ani^  event.  I  do  support  this  im- 
perfectjlegislation  as  better  than  no 
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legislation  ajt  all.  However.  I  look  for- 
ward to  the  Supreme  Court's  early  re- 
consideratioh  of  the  issues  of  constitu- 
tionality of  a  25-year  extension  cou- 
pled with  xxi  impossible  bailout  for 
covered  juri  idictions.  I  had  hoped  for 


a  workable 


bailout  which  would  pro- 


riadictions. 


vide  effective  incentives  to  covered  ju- 


I    am    unconvinced    that 


what  we  ha<re  here  can  meet  the  test. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  the  basic  civil 
right  of  all  Citizens.  Insofar  as  this  bill 
advances  that  right  I  wholeheartedly 
support  it.   j 

Mr.  MccioRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlemui  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  obj^t.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentlemim  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  McCIX^RY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  t6  support  the  provisions  of 
the  Senate  ^endments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  for  I  believe  they  are  an 
improvemen|t  over  what  the  House 
adopted  laa|t  fall.  However.  I  would 
like  to  express  my  concern  over  the 
presence  of  pne  word  in  the  definition 
of  "results.'!  The  Senate  amendment, 
in  proposed  section  2(b)  of  the  House 
bill,  states ,  that  "results"  may  be 
proven  by  a  [showing,  based  on  a  totali- 
ty of  the  circumstances,  that  the  "po- 
litical processes"  leading  to  "nomina- 
tion or  elaction"  are  not  "equally 
open"  to  pvticlpation  by  members  of 
a  "class"  protected  by  the  act,  and  the 
members  of  that  class  have  "less  op- 
portunity" ifhan  other  members  of  the 
electorate  to  participate  in  the  politi- 
cal process  and  to  elect  representatives 
of  their  choice.  Throughout  the  House 
debate,  we  were  told  that  the  principal 
aim  of  the  |  proponents  of  change  in 
the  so-calleid  Mobile  Intent  test  was 
the  adoptic^  of  a  standard  of  proof 
identical  to  |  that  articulated  in  White 
V.  Regester.  412  U.S.  755  (1973).  This 
claim  persisted  throughout  the  hear- 
ing process  in  the  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee.  In  fact,  prominent  acade- 
micians from  both  sides  of  the  philo- 
sophical aisle,  among  them  Profs.  Wil- 
liam VanAlstyne,  James  Blunstein, 
Irving  Younger.  Donald  Horowitz, 
George  Coiporan.  William  White,  and 
Abigail  Tfeiemstrom.  opposed  the 
adoption  of  the  "effects"  test  clearly 
embraced  bir  the  House  language.  As  a 
consequence.  Senator  Dole  and  others 
were  able  jto  develop  a  compromise 
which  clarified  the  House  language 
and  reiterated  the  precise  language  of 
White  agalQst  Regester,  with  one  very 
important  difference.  That  is  the  use 
of  the  wond  "class"  in  place  of  the 
word  "group."  The  latter  is  the  word 
used  by  the  Supreme  Court  on  page 
766  of  its  opinion  in  White.  If  the  pur- 
pose really  {is  to  clarify  the  law  by  the 
adoption  of  the  White  test,  a  goal  I  do 
not  opposev  why,  then,  did  "group" 
become  "class."  a  word  with  clear  enti- 
tlement connotations?  It  may  be  that 
this  is  mer'ly  a  drafting  error,  and  is 
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indeed  a  narrowing  of  a  test,  especially 
since  blacks  are  already  protected  as  a 
"suspect"  class  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Second.  I  wish  to  once  again  express 
my  concern  for  the  provisions  of  title 
II  of  the  act  which  continue  the  bilin- 
gual ballot  provisions  from  1985  until 
1992.  I  have  long  believed  that  bilin- 
gualism  as  a  policy,  however  attractive 
it  might  be  to  politicians  and  an  elec- 
torate which  cannot  speak  English, 
will,  if  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
ultimately  result  in  two  societies 
within  one  country.  We  have  seen 
bilingualism  intrude  into  the  school 
system  and  now  it  has  intruded  into 
the  voting  booth:  under  this  act,  bilin- 
gual ballots  will  be  required  even  if 
the  voter  can  read  and  speak  English. 
In  the  future  we  will  doubtless  see 
other  efforts  to  federally  mandate 
bilingualism  throughout  the  South- 
west. In  the  long  term,  this  can  only 
result  in  cultural  segregation  and  po- 
litical alienation,  not  the  traditional 
assimilation  into  the  mainstream  of 
American  society  we  have  come  to 
expect.  It  is  far  easier  to  speak  one's 
own  language  than  it  is  to  learn  an- 
other, in  this  case  English,  and  I  have 
no  doubt  that  politicians  will  play  to 
that  preference  in  soliciting  votes,  for 
example,  from  the  Hispanic  communi- 
ty in  the  Southwest  and  will  ultimate- 
ly participate  in  the  cultural  segrega- 
tion of  our  society. 

Since  the  bilingual  portions  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  do  not  expire  until 
1985,  and  since  the  basis  for  this  part 
of  the  act  is  totally  distinct  from  the 
original  1965  act,  it  would  have  been 
preferable  to  omit  those  provisions 
from  the  amendments  we  are  now  con- 
sidering. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  FISH.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  Extension  of  1982  is 
another  significant  milestone  in  our 
efforts  to  provide  equal  rights  for  all 
American  citizens.  The  Voting  Rights 
Act  is  the  most  successful  civil  rights 
legislation  ever  enacted,  and  the  Con- 
gress can  be  proud  today  that  it  has 
taken  the  steps  necessary  to  continue 
providing  equal  opportunity  to  vote  to 
all  American  citizens. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
H.R.  3112,  I  Join  my  colleagues  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  in  commending 
the  leadership  of  the  other  body  in 
working  out  a  meaningful  compromise 
that  meets  the  requirements  of  our 
legislation.  The  defeat  of  all  weaken- 
ing amendments  in  the  other  body  in- 
dicates the  strength  of  the  support  of 
the  Voting  Rights  Act  in  the  Congress. 


The  changes  in  H.R.  3112  have  been 
explained  in  depth  by  my  colleagues 
from  California  and  Wisconsin,  Mr. 
Edwards  and  Mr.  SENSENSREififER.  I 
congratulate  them  on  their  efforts  in 
passing  the  extension  of  the  Voting 
Rights  Act.  I  also  would  like  to  com- 
mend my  friends  in  the  leadership 
conference  on  civil  rights,  who  have 
worked  diligently  and  persistently  in 
the  past  year  to  make  certain  that  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  would  be  extended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  right  to  vote  is  es- 
sential to  the  preservation  of  our 
democratic  society.  The  advances 
made  in  providing  equal  opportunity 
for  all  Americans  to  vote  since  the  en- 
actment of  the  Voting  Rights  Act  of 
1965  have  been  extraordinary— but  the 
Congress  has  recognized  that  more 
needs  to  be  done  to  achieve  true  equal- 
ity. The  continuation  of  preclearance 
provisions  under  section  5  indicates 
congressional  concern  that  discrimina- 
tory voting  changes  by  State  and  local 
governments  that  would  dilute  minori- 
ty voting  opportunities  not  be  made. 
The  bailout  provisions  of  the  bill  we 
are  voting  on  today  are  fair  and  will 
enable  those  Jurisdictions  which  have 
proven  their  ability  to  provide  equal 
opportunity  to  the  polls  to  get  out 
from  under  the  coverage  of  the  law. 
Finally,  the  minority  language  provi- 
sions, extended  for  another  10  years, 
will  provide  further  opportunity  for 
those  American  citizens  who  speak  an- 
other language  to  fully  participate  in 
the  electoral  process. 

I  would  like  to  add  my  specific  en- 
dorsement of  language  added  in  the 
Senate  to  provide  the  blind,  disabled, 
and  illiterate  voters  assistance  at  the 
polls  through  and  individual  of  the 
voter's  choice.  This  represents  an  ad- 
vance in  providing  equal  access  to  the 
polls  for  all  Americans  of  which  we 
can  all  be  proud.  However,  one  critical 
issue  remains— insuring  that  the  blind 
and  the  disabled  can  register  to  vote 
effectively  and  can  be  assured  of  phys- 
ical access  to  the  polls.  This  matter,  al- 
though not  appropriate  as  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
sion, should  be  considered  carefully  by 
my  colleagues  in  separate  legislation 
which  I  have  introduced  to  mandate 
access  to  registration  and  polling 
places  for  handici^iped  and  elderly 
voters. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  very  historic 
occasion.  I  have  been  present  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  the  1970  and 
1975  extensions  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  and  I  am  proud  to  Join  my  col- 
leagues today  for  another  extension  of 
this  critical  civil  rights  legislation.  It  is 
matters  such  as  this  which  makes  serv- 
ice in  the  Congress  and  on  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  so  rewarding. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 


Mr.  EDWARDS  of  CaUfomia.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  take  Just  a 
moment  to  say  that  we  really  could 
not  have  enacted  this  bill  and  had  the 
success  that  we  had  in  the  House  and 
in  the  Senate  without  quite  a  number 
of  people.  The  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Hyde),  right  from  day  one.  in  our 
hearings,  went  to  great  lengths  to  in- 
terrogate titc  witnesses  and  came  out 
forthrightly  within  the  first  few  days 
of  our  deliberations  for  a  strong  re- 
newal  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act. 

The  chairman  of  the  full  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
RoDiNo),  made  his  usual  massive  con- 
tribution, as  well  as  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
MEiER),  the  gentlewoman  from  Colora- 
do (Mrs.  ScHROEDER).  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  WASHiN(nx>H),  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Sen- 
SENBRENifER)  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Lungrem). 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Fish)  assisted  us  in  massive  ways  in 
the  final  consideration  of  the  bill. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I 
want  to  show  my  gratitude  to  all  of 
them  and  to  thank  them  for  a  Job  well 
done. 

Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FISH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr. 
Rodino),  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  RODINO.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I.  too.  want  to  rise,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  and  pay  a 
real  compliment  to  the  members  of 
the  subcommittee,  especially  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois (Mr.  Hyde),  and  tKe  other  mem- 
bers. 

I  specifically  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde) 
the  ranking  memt>er  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Civil  and  Constitutional 
Rights,  who  has  worked  long  and  hard 
in  order  to  forge  a  viable  and  just  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  It  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  his  dedication 
that  this  long  awaited  moment  has  fi- 
nally come  to  pass. 

I  believe  their  diligence  made  possi- 
ble the  bringing  together  of  the  mas- 
sive evidence  that  persuaded  the  Con- 
gress to  act  in  this  particular  mile- 
stone piece  of  legislation. 

I  want  to  also  compliment  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  who  acted  as 
architects  of  the  compromise,  and  I 
want  to  particularly  compliment  each 
and  every  Member  who  participated  in 
bringing  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives this  kind  of  legislation  that  is  in 
keeping  with  our  commitment  to  a 
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basic  constitutional  right  to  guarantee 
the  right  to  vote  to  every  black  Ameri- 
can, to  every  language  minority  Amer- 
ican, and  to  all  people  in  these  great 
United  States. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PISH.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  WASHINGTON.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  also  rise  in  support  of 
the  Senate  amendment  and  to  extend 
my  heartfelt  thanks  to  all  of  the  Mem- 
bers delineated  by  the  illustrious 
chairman  of  our  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Ed- 
wards). 

Just  one  brief  remark  in  reference  to 
section  208.  As  you  may  recall,  the 
voter  assistance  section  was  added  by 
the  House  to  prohibit  assistance  in  the 
polling  place  except  for  blind  voters. 
The  Senate  added  clarifying  language 
to  the  section  and  provided  that  such 
assistance  will  also  be  available  to  dis- 
abled, blind,  or  illiterate  voters  by  a 
person  of  their  choice,  nqt  an  employ- 
er or  an  agent  or  union  officer. 

The  whole  purpose  of  this  last  provi- 
sion was  to  prevent  fraud  and  to  pro- 
tect those  persons  covered  by  this  pro- 
vision from  any  harassment. 

I  again  wish  to  express  my  support 
of  the  revised  House  bill. 

Mr.  FISH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER..  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  so  in  order 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia whether  there  is  any  portion  of 
this  legislation  that  changes  section  5 
of  the  act.  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  or 
changes  the  tests  contained  therein. 
Does  it  or  does  it  not  affect  section  5? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman   is   referring   to   preclearance. 
section  5. 
Mr.  LEVITAS.  That  is  right. 
Mr.    EDWARDS    of    California.    No 
change  was  made. 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Further  reserving  the  right  to 
object.  I  have  one  further  question: 
Does  the  legislation  contain  any  nu- 
merical percentage  of  what  would  con- 
stitute a  minority  district,  congression- 
al district? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  the  bill  contains 
no  such  provision.- 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reser\-a- 
tion  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  re- 
serve the  right  to  object. 


Mr.     Speaker,   as  a   member  of  the 
subconfmittee  I  am  proud  of  the  fact 
have  this  bill  now  before  us.  I 
hbwever.    concerned    with    the 
in   which   it    is  brought    for- 
rhis  effectively  eliminates  the 
ity  of  debate  on  this  floor. 
ha\ip  been  shown  just  today  a  flier 
being  circulated  in  one  -of  the 
of     our     Union,     specifically 
reference  to  four  Members  on 
of  the  aisle  who  supported  the 
Rights  Act  in  its  final  form  as 
out  of  this  House.  However, 
idenlifies  them  as  members  of  an 
list  and  as  hypocrites  because 
dkred  to  support  certain  amend- 
luring  the  consideration  of  this 
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•eason  I  am  mentioning  this  in 
cqntext   is  that   when  we  delay 
or  do  not  allow  debate  fully  on 
differejices  of  opinion  within  a  consen- 
1  of  Voting  Rights  Act  exten- 
allow  some  misunderstanding 
n^sapprehensions   to  occur  con- 
some  of  our  Members.  I  think 
tdtally  unfair  that  such  political 
are  being  passed  around. identi- 
Members  as  hypocrites  just 
they   may   have   had   differ- 
f  opinion  with  respect  to  parts 
Ibill. 
are  still  differences  of  opinion 
respect  to  parts  of  this  bill  and 
iterpretations  of  parts  of  this 
im  not  wholly  satisfied  that  we 
a  rhieved  the  best  vehicle  that  we 
ichieve,  but  such  is  usually  the 
th  the  legislative  process. 
Non<theless.  I  think  it  is  a  sad  day 
Aiierica  and  a  sad  day  for  Mem- 
the  House  of  Representatives 
hey  cannot  in  good  conscience 
certain   language   within   the 
of  a  general  consensus  with- 
b4ing  attacked  in  such   partisan 
unfortunate  terms  as  I  have  .seen 
sheet  that  was  passed  around 
H4use  earlier  today. 
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regard  I  think  we  do  our- 

a  disservice  by  bringing  up  the 

amendment  under  this  proce- 

here  we  do  not  have  an  oppor- 

for    all    Members    to    express 

differences  of  opinion,  or  per- 

o  explain  why  they  may  have 

slightly  different  language  in 

of  the  bill  would  be  prefera- 

what  we  may  have  confronting 


Mr.  Speiiker.  while  I  support  the 
Senate  amendments  to  the  Voting 
Rights  Ac;,  and  intend  to  vote  for 
them.  I  am  concerned  that  a  number 
of  the  problems  contained  in  the  bail- 
provisions  have  not  been  ad- 
bU  I  am  pleased  that  the 
White  tesi  has  been  substituted  for 
the  so-call  ?d  effects  test  endorsed  by 
last  fall.  It  is  clear  from  the 
of  Justice  Byron  White, 
who  authok-ed  White  against  Regester. 
that  Whit<  represents  a  type  of  intent 
test.  Justi(  e  White  made  his  views  of 
that  test  c  ear  by  dissenting  in  Mobile 
with  the  cUim  that: 
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dressed 
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of  the  Court  today  acrees  with 

l^low  that  maintenance  of  Mo- 

s.vstem    for  election   of  city 

violates  the  Fourteenth  and 

Amendments  only  if  it  is  molival- 

tally   discriminafory   purpose. 

also  apparently  reaffirms  the 

While  V.  Regester  .  .  .  which  es- 

st  indards  for  determining  wheth- 

( lection  systems  are  uncon-stitu- 

disc riminatory.  (Italics  added.) 


The  lane  uage  in  the  Senate  compro- 
mise to  section  2  clearly  incorporates 
the  test  f(»und  on  page  766  of  White 
against  Regester.  a  test  which  has 
never  been    considered,    even    by    its 


anything  less  than  a  type  of 


intent  test.  Unfortunately,  the  Mobile 


the  vote  that  we  had  in  the 
when    the    original    bill    came 
through  was  a  strong  indication  of  the 
lelming     support     for     voting 
in  this  country,  whether  it  be 
lepublican.  Democrat,  liberal  or 
ative  perspective  or  whether  it 
expressed  by  somebody  from  the 
the  Midwest,  the  South.  West. 
Ea^t.  I  am  sorry  we  brought  it  up 
this  procedure  with  a  lack  of  a 
tjiereby  not  allowing  us  to  enter- 
meaningful  debate. 


muddied  the  waters,  and 
some  to  suggest  that  any 
is  impossible  to  prove.  I  be- 
lieve the  cipposite  is  true,  but  the  Dole 
compromise  in  the  Senate  has  clarified 
the  standard.  I  therefore  support  the 
compromiiie  in  the  bill,  with  reserva- 
tions stated  in  my  supplemental  views 
last  fall. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPSAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)? 

Mr.  FO'VLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  I  may  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman,  is  it  true 
that  the  proposed  amendments  sent 
over  by  tie  other  body  do  not  change 
in  any  wiiy  section  5  of  the  current 
Voting  Ri  [hts  Act? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker.  \ ,ill  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FOWLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  That 
is  corrects  the  preclearance  provisions 
are  not  c\\  anged. 

Mr.  FOWLER.  And  I  ask  that,  if 
that  is  th  ?  case,  and  I  certainly  accept 
the  chair  Tian's  statement— any  pend- 
ing litigation  throughout  the  land 
that  is  unjder  a  section  5  challenge  and 
actively  leing  considered  by  Federal 
courts  cojld  not  be  affected  in  any 
way.  shape  or  form  by  the  adoption  of 
the  amen  Iments  and  the  ultimate  pas- 
sage of  this  act:  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Washington),  called 
our  attention  to  section  208.  the  voter 
assistance  section  of  the  legislation 
before  us. 

I  would  appreciate  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  California  to  ask. 
first,  would  the  voter  assistance  sec- 
tions apply  to  all  elections  or  just  Fed- 
eral elections? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Will 
the  gentleman  repeat  the  question. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  Does  it  apply  to  all 
elections  or  just  the  Federal  elections? 
Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  It  ap- 
plies to  all  elections. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

We  have  had  some  question  raised  in 
my  State  because  we  already  have 
voter  assistance  provisions  in  the  Vir- 
ginia code  which  does  not  exactly 
track  what  will  be  in  the  Federal  code. 
We  do  gain  comfort  from  the  fact 
that,  as  I  understand  it.  section  208 
will  not  become  effective  until  Janu- 
ary 1,  1984.  I  would  ask  the  gentleman 
from  California,  since  there  is  no 
record,  and  there  have  been  no  hear- 
ings on  this  issue,  if  problems  do  arise, 
can  we  be  assured  that  the  gentle- 
man's committee  will  explore  these 
problems  in  hearings? 

Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further.  I  assure 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  that  inas- 
much as  there  were  no  hearings  on 
this  issue,  that  in  the  event  any  prob- 
lems arise  on  this  section  that  the  sub- 
committee will  hold  oversight  hearings 
promptly. 

Mr.  BUTLER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Senate  has  made 
substantial  improvements  in  this  bill.  I 
still  have  strong  reservations  at>out  it, 
and  particularly  its  impact  on  my 
State. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  October  5,  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  legis- 
lation, over  my  strenuous  objection,  to 
amend  the  Voting  Rights  Act.  Since 
that  time,  the  issues  raised  by  that 
legislation  have  been  debated  at 
length,  both  in  the  Senate  and  in  the 
press.  I  am  satisfied,  at  this  time,  that 
both  sides  of  the  debate  have  had  the 
opportunity  to  present  their  views  and 
it  is  apparent  that  the  preference  of 
the  Congress  and  the  public-at-large  is 
for  legislation  such  as  that  before  us 
today. 

I  am  disappointed  in  my  own  efforts 
to  improve  this  legislation,  and  similar 
efforts  made  in  the  other  body. 

My  reservations  about  this  legisla- 
tion, specifically  its  treatment  of  bail- 
out and  of  section  2,  remain  strong. 
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I  was  author  of  the  first  and  unsuc- 
cessful bailout  attempt  in  1975.  The 
theory  of  bailout,  then  and  now.  is  to 
provide  incentive  for  compliance  with 
the  act  by  relieving  political  subdivi- 
sions from  the  yoke  of  preclearance  if 
they  can  demonstrate  their  conform- 
ance with  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of 
the  law;  and  in  so  doing  encouraging 
localities  not  in  full  compliance  to  spe- 
cial efforts  to  improve  their  own  per- 
formance. This  legislation  will  be  an 
extreme  test  of  that  theory.  It  places  a 
burden  on  State  and  local  govern- 
ments which,  I  believe,  will  make  bail- 
out extremely  difficult  if  not  impossi- 
ble to  achieve.  Nonetheless,  as  it  still 
holds  out  the  faint  hope  of  salvation,  I 
am  hopeful  it  will  encourage  public  of- 
ficials to  redouble  their  efforts  to  al>ol- 
ish  any  semblance  of  voting  discrimi- 
nation within  their  jurisdiction:  I  will 
certainly  encourage  them  to  be  unre- 
lenting in  this  regard. 

My  principle  objection  to  the  bailout 
provision  of  this  legislation,  is  that  the 
opportunity  for  bailout  can  be  forfeit- 
ed or  lost  for  many  reasons  unrelated 
to  a  determination  or  finding  of  a  pur- 
pose to  discriminate.  For  example, 
bailout  may  be  denied  for  the  follow- 
ing: The  appointment  of  Federal  ex- 
aminers even  in  the  alisence  of  any 
evidence  of  discrimination:  acceptance 
of  settlement  of  voting  rights  litiga- 
tion to  avoid  the  expense  of  litigation: 
inadvertent  failure  to  make  timely 
submissions  under  section  5;  or  the  in- 
terposition by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice of  an  unsubstantiated  objection  to 
a  proposed  change  in  the  voting  laws. 
Bailout  can  still  be  denied  for  failure 
to  make  constructive  efforts  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  voting  even 
though  there  is  no  finding  or  evidence 
of  discrimination  to  begin  with:  and  in 
addition,  political  subdivisions  seeking 
bailout  must  still  go  through  the  ex- 
pense and  inconvenience  of  bringing 
suit  in  the  District  Court  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Although  this  new  legislation  pro- 
vides, first  for  a  review  of  the  bailout 
provision  after  15  years,  and  second, 
for  the  bailout  provision  to  expire 
after  25  years,  this  is  no  consolation 
for  what  I  believe  is  poorly  conceived 
legislation.  In  my  mind,  these  provi- 
sions fit  a  pattern  of  temporary  exten- 
sions of  the  special  provisions  which 
has  characterized  Congress  previous 
considerations  of  the  act:  in  1970  they 
were  extended  5  years  to  1975:  in  1975 
they  were  extended  7  years  to  1982; 
and  in  1982  they  will  be  extended  25 
years  to  2007;  thus  making  the  total 
sentence  of  preclearance,  imposed  on 
Virginia  and  other  Southern  States,  45 
years. 

After  17  years  of  experience  with, 
and  progress  under,  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  Congress  should  have  and  could 
have  developed  legislation  as  a  final 
response  to  the  problem  of  voting  dis- 
crimination. I  am  indeed  disappointed 


that  we  have  instead  chosen  to  defer 
the  issues  we  fail  to  reconcile  today  to 
a  future  Congress. 

The  principle  area  of  disagreement 
during  Senate  debate  of  the  act  was 
the  proposed  amendment  to  section  2. 
concerning  the  proper  standard  to  de- 
termine discrimination  in  voting  rights 
litigation:  otherwise  known  as  the 
question  of  intent  versus  effect.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  this  issue  passed 
through  the  House  largely  unnoticed. 
In  my  view,  it  is  the  most  significant 
amendment  to  the  act  and  I  l>elieve 
the  Members  of  the  House  would  have 
l>enefited  from  a  thorough  and  open 
debate  of  the  issue. 

I  remain  convinced  that  intent  is  the 
appropriate  standard  by  which  to 
judge  voting  discrimination.  As  such.  I 
am  not  satisfied  that  the  Supreme 
Court  erred  in  its  decision  of  Mobile 
against  Bolden:  nor  do  I  believe  that 
the  decision  constituted  a  reversal  of 
previous  decisions  concerning  14th  and 
15th  amendment  claims.  However, 
given  the  polarity  of  views  in  this  con- 
troversy, a  compromise  was  clearly  in- 
dicated. I  applaud  my  colleagues  in 
the  Senate  for  their  tireless  efforts  in 
this  regard  and  l>elieve  that  the  bill 
before  us  represents  the  only  possible 
compromise  between  the  competing 
views. 

The  Senate  amendment  to  section  2 
is  what  we  might  call  a  qualified  re- 
sults test.  Although  it  differs  from  the 
House  amendment  more  cosmetically 
than  substantively,  it  is  apparent  that 
the  bill  will  be  accompanied  by  a  legis- 
lative history  which  makes  clear  the 
intent  of  Congress  and  which  puts  it 
on  record  as  rejecting  the  notion  that 
the  objective  of  the  Voting  Rights  Act 
is  to  achieve  racially  proportional  rep- 
resentation or  to  require  electoral 
quotas.  I  am  hopeful  that  this  record 
will  provide  a  reliable  guide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  law  in  the  future. 

Undoubtedly,  amended  section  2  will 
provide  greater  flexibility  in  both  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  courts 
to  attack  pockets  of  voter  discrimina- 
tion wherever  they  may  exist.  Like- 
wise, it  will  make  it  easier  for  a  citizen 
to  successfully  challenge  the  fairness 
of  a  voting  practice  or  electoral  law.  In 
short,  it  is  an  invitation  to  endless  liti- 
gation, but  as  one  about  to  reenter  the 
private  sector,  any  objection  I  might 
offer  on  that  basis  is  clearly  suspect. 

Of  final  concern  to  me  is  section  208 
of  the  bill  which  provides  for  voting 
assistance  to  be  given  to  blind,  dis- 
abled, or  illiterate  voters.  Section  208 
states: 

Any  voter  who  requires  assistance  to  vote 
by  reason  of  blindness,  disability,  or  inabil- 
ity to  read  or  write  may  be  given  assistance 
by  a  person  of  the  voters  choice,  other  than 
the  voters  employer  or  agent  of  that  em- 
ployer, or  officer  or  agent  of  the  voters 
union. 

The  abuse  of  voting  assistance 
cannot  be  taken  lightly.  In  Virginia, 
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we  have  fought  long  and  hard  to 
assure  secrecy  of  the  ballot  so  that 
each  individual  may  vote  his  con- 
science. Those  needing  assistance  are 
given  aid,  but  by  an  officer  of  election 
under  oath  to  act  in  accordance  with 
the  law. 

In  my  view,  the  adoption  of  section 
208  will  intrude  on  and  weaken  the 
election  laws  of  Virginia,  as  well  as 
other  States  which  have  passed  de- 
tailed and  effective  voting  assistance 
laws.  Section  208  would  permit  nearly 
anyone  to  enter  the  booth  with  a  voter 
qualifying  for  assistance,  thereby  pre- 
senting an  opportunity  for  fraud  and 
abuse  which  we  do  not  need. 

Although  I  view  it  as  a  very  real 
threat  to  effective  administration  of 
voting  laws,  no  one  appears  to  share 
this  concern  and  I  am  disappointed  in 
that. 

In  the  absence  of  a  legislative  histo- 
ry or  evidence  on  the  record  or  any  ex- 
pression of  legislative  intent,  who  can 
say  whether  this  applies  to  Federal 
elections  alone:  or  all  elections;  and,  if 
so,  by  what  constitutional  authority? 

This  is  but  one  more  example  of  the 
generally  sloppy  legislative  draftsman- 
ship that  permeates  this  legislation. 

I  am  influenced  to  support  this  legis- 
lation, in  part,  by  the  shameful  experi- 
ence in  the  past  year  of  the  general  as- 
sembly of  my  own  State,  which  on 
four  different  occasions  declined  to 
yield  to  the  Judgment  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  as  to  the  discriminato- 
ry nature  of  its  legislative  redistrict- 
ing.  In  light  of  this  action,  I  cannot 
stand  before  you  and  again  boast  of 
Virginia's  performance,  even  though 
its  record  of  compliance  in  all  other 
particulars  has  been  exemplary. 

The  attention  which  has  been  given 
to  the  present  efforts  to  amend  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  has  ot)scured  the 
fact  that  the  permanent  parts  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  will  not  expire  but 
will  remain  in  the  law.  As  a  result,  this 
legislation  has  assumed  a  meaning  in 
the  eyes  of  minority  group  citizens  out 
of  all  proportion  to  its  true  signifi- 
cance: the  Voting  Rights  Act  has 
become  a  symbol  of  Government's  on- 
going commitment  to  the  interests  of 
minorities. 

After  2C  years  in  public  office,  I  am 
quite  comfortable  with  my  own  record 
on  civil  rights.  Likewise,  the  Republi- 
can Party  has  consistently  demon- 
strated its  sensitivity  to  the  concerns 
of  minority  group  citizens  and  its  com- 
mitment to  assuring  that  their  consti- 
tutional rights  are  not  denied  or 
abridged.  I  am  most  anxious  that  Re- 
publicans continue  to  be  identified 
with  that  effort. 

Nevertheless,  I  still  insist  there  were 
better,  more  effective  ways  to  do  this 
Job,  and  I  am  indeed  disappointed  in 
the  choice  presented  us  today. 

Mr.  BUTLER..  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 
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•  Mr.  RAIL£BACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  Voting  Rights 
Act.  I  am  pleased  that  the  other  body 
has  taktn  action  to  extend  this  act. 
and  that  today  we  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity td  agree  to  their  amendments. 

The  si  pport  that  this  extension  has 
accumulated  during  its  Journey 
through  the  legislative  process  has 
been  tremendous,  and  it  indicates  to 
me  that  there  is  a  wide-spread  consen- 
sus that  there  is  still  a  need  for  the 
preclearance  provisions  of  this  act. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  substantial 
progress  in  giving  minorities  the  right 
and  opportunity  to  vote  brought  about 
since  the  1965  enactment  of  the 
Voting  Sights  Act  will  be  continued.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me  in 
agreeinfl  to  the  amendments  made  by 
the  other  body  in  order  to  bring  about 
the  prompt  enactment  of  this  vital  ex- 
tension of  the  Voting  Rights  Act.* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Edwards)? 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  tabl(  \ 
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HIJMANITARIAN  AID  TO 
LEBANON 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6631)  to 
authoriae  humanitarian  assistance  for 
the  peoqle  of  Lebanon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mrl 
EcKART);  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin?       J 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker. 
reserving  the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the 
chairmap  of  our  committee  to  explain 
the  puriiose  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  genSeman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentlem^  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
bill.  H.B.  6631.  to  authorize  humani- 
tarian assistance  for  the  people  of  Leb- 
anon, is  an  urgent  measure  which  de- 
serves—>nd  I  am  sure  will  receive— the 
overwhelming  support  of  the  House. 

I  will  hot  take  much  of  the  time  of 
the  House  to  explain  H.R.  6631  be- 
cause ios  need  is  obvious  and  it  is  a 
very  simple,  straightforward  bill. 

H.R.  6631  is  an  emergency  measure 
which  {authorizes  $50  million  for 
urgent  humanitarian  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  reconstruction  assistance  to 
the  victims  of  the  strife  in  Lebanon. 

We  have  daily  accounts  of  the  fight- 
ing in  ijebanon  and  of  the  suffering  of 
the  people  who  live  in  Lebanon.  We  do 
not  haw  any  precise  figures,  but  it  is 
obvious  that  there  have  been  large 
numbers  of  innocent  civilians  killed 
and  injured,  that  many  have  been 
made  homeless,  and  that  there  has 


been  extenave  damage  to  homes  and 
facilities  in  Lebanon. 

Lebanon  is  a  small  country,  with  a 
population  pf  about  3  million.  The 
Lebanese  Giovemment  has  asked  for 
U.N.  humanitarian  assistance  for 
300,000  families,  some  1.5  million 
people,  which  is  about  half  the  popu- 
lation of  thq  country. 

President  J  Reagan  originally  asked 
on  June  9  for  a  $20  million  emergency 
aid  authorization  for  Lebanon.  The 
question  ii^ediately  arose  during 
committee  consideration  of  the  bill 
whether  this  was  enough,  for  clearly 
the  amount :  needed  for  humanitarian 
assistance  or  relief,  rehabilitation, 
and  reconsti -uction  in  Lebanon  will  be 
far  greater. 

We  decided  $50  million  is  a  more  re- 
alistic figur^  at  this  time.  This  also 
was  the  Judgment  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Comiiittee  in  the  other  body 
when  that  committee  considered  the 
measure  laie  last  week.  We  will  of 
course  continue  to  review  develop- 
ments in  Lebanon  in  the  event  that 
any  further  legislation  is  needed. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  nw  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  FIND1£Y.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  righjt  to  object,  can  the  gentle- 
man tell  md  whether  there  will  l>e  an 
opportunity  for  debate? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
my  underst4nding  that  there  will  be  1 
hour  for  debate  and  it  will  be  equally 
divided  between  myself  and  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan,  the  ranking  Re- 
publican Mffinber  (Mr.  Broomfieu)). 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  {from  Wisconsin   (Mr.   Za- 

BLOCKI )? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
6631 


I       H.R.  I 
tkd  by  the 


Be  it  enactkd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatijies  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  dongress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter 9  of  part  t  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1961  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 

Sec.  49SJ.  LcBANON  Emergency  Relief.  Re- 
habilitation. AND  Reconstruction  Assist- 
ance.—(a)  The  Congress  recognizes  that 
prompt  United  States  assistance  is  neces- 
sary to  allevjate  the  human  suffering  and 
resettlement  {needs  of  the  innocent  victims 
of  recent  strife  In  Lebanon.  Therefore,  the 
President  is  (authorized  to  furnish  assist- 
ance, on  such  terms  and  conditions  as  he 
may  determiiie.  for  the  relief,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  reconstruction  needs  of  such  vic- 
tims. Assistance  provided  under  this  section 
shall  emphadze  the  provision  of  food,  medi- 
cine, clothlna,  shelter,  and  water  supply  sys- 
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terns,  and  similar  efforts  to  ameliorate  the 
suffering  of  the  people  In  Lebanon. 

"(b)  In  addition  to  amounts  otheru'lse 
available  for  such  purpose,  there  is  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  to  the  President 
$20,000,000  to  carry  out  this  section. 
Amounts  appropriated  under  this  subsec- 
tion are  authorized  to  remain  available  until 
expended. 

"(c)  Assistance  under  this  section  shall  be 
furnished  in  accordance  with  the  policies 
and  general  authorities  contained  in  section 
491.". 

committee  amendment 
The  SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
Clerk     will     report     the     committee 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Committee   amendment:    Page   2.   line   9. 
strike  out  "$20,000,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$50,000,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKI)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  usual  30  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broom- 
KiELD).  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
and  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  may  I  ex- 
press appreciation  to  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  their  sup- 
port in  permitting  this  bill  to  be 
brought  before  the  House  this  after- 
noon. 

Recognition  is  also  due  for  the  fine 
work  done  on  this  bill  in  a  short  period 
of  time  by  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Europe  and  the  Middle 
East,  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Hamilton):  the  ranking  member  of 
the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findley):  and  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Gejdensoh):  and  the 
cosponsors,  Messrs.  Rosenthal.  Mof- 
FETT,  Hamilton,  Shamansky.  Lantos, 
Findley,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mrs.  Snowe, 
and  Mr.  Oilman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  United  States  has 
already  provicled  some  assistance  to 
Lebanon.  To  date,  some  $5  million  has 
been  made  available  from  the  existing 
disaster  assistance  account  at  AID  and 
from  Public  Law  480  humanitarian 
food  shipments,  and  $10  million  has 
been  made  available  from  the  State 
Department's  refugee  and  migration 
account. 

Thus,  the  total  U.S.  Government 
funding  available  for  humanitarian  as- 
sistance to  the  victims  in  Lebanon  in 
fiscal  year  1982,  including  the  amount 
in  this  bill,  would  be  around  $65  mil- 
lion. 

Other  nations  and  international  or- 
ganizations are  of  course  making  con- 
tributions too  and  have  been  since  the 
start  of  the  hostilities.  The  latest 
rounded  figure  we  have  on  the  dona- 
tions of  others  to  date  is  approximate- 
ly $23  million  plus  substantial  dona- 
tions in  kind. 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  this  emer- 
gency legislation  is  clear  from  the  suf- 
fering we  are  witnessing  in  Lebanon 
and  the  need  is  now. 
I  urge  overwhelming  passage. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  chairman  of  the 
SutKommittee  on  Europe  and  the 
Middle  East,  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  6631.  a  bill 
to  authorize  humanitarian  assistance 
for  the  people  of  Lebanon  and  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  this  bill  and 
facilitate  its  expedited  passage. 

This  legislation  which  authorizes 
$50  million  in  disaster  relief,  rehabili- 
tation, and  reconstruction  aid  is  part 
of  what  may  be  an  initial  commitment 
of  more  than  $65  million  by  the 
United  States  to  Lebanon.  In  addition, 
on  June  9.  1982  the  President  also  au- 
thorized $5  million  in  emergency  aid. 
including  $2  million  from  funds  of  the 
Office  of  Disaster  Assistance  and  $3 
million  in  Public  Law  480  title  II  food- 
stuff. Nearly  half  of  this  $2  million 
disaster  aid  commitment  has  already 
been  obligated  to  support  operations 
of  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross.  Catholic  Relief  Services, 
and  the  U.N.  Secretary  General's 
Trust  Fund  for  Lebanon.  The  Ameri- 
can Ambassador  to  Lebanon  has  also 
already  provided  $25,000  from  his  dis- 
cretionary account,  with  most  of  that 
money  being  provided  to  the  American 
University  of  Beirut  Hospital  to  sup- 
port its  work  to  help  victims.  And  last 
Friday.  June  18.  discussion  began  on 
providing  an  additional  $10  million  in 
emergency  assistance. 

This  initial  commitment  by  the 
United  States  has  been  provided  even 
while  the  fighting  continued  and  the 
true  dimensions  of  the  human  tragedy 
which  has  occurred  are  still  largely 
unknown.  There  may  well  be  further 
requests  when  reconstruction  needs 
are  assessed,  but  Congress  should  act 
on  this  matter  now  even  though  the 
need  may  \>e  far  greater  and  more  as- 
sistance may  need  to  be  considered  at 
a  later  date. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Europe  and 
the  Middle  East  held  a  hearing  last 
week  to  discuss  the  situation  in  Leba- 
non. U.S.  policy  and  this  disaster  as- 
sistance request.  Further  hearings  will 
be  held  in  the  coming  weeks  on  this 
crisis  as  more  becomes  known  of  the 
needs.  Based  on  testimony.  I  am 
firmly  persuaded  that  these  funds  are 
urgently  needed  and  that  this  money 
will  be  used  wisely  and  in  support  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy  goals. 

Reliable  estimates  from  Lebanon 
suggest  that  this  fighting  has  resulted 
in  deaths  in  the  thousands,  wounded 
persons  in  the  tens  of  thousands  and 
homeless  or  displaced  in  the  hundreds 
of  thousands.  Perhaps  over  half  of 
Lebanon's  population  of  over  3  million 
has  been  affected.  Based  on  our  hear- 


ing. I  can  also  say  that  all  of  the  funds 
will  be  administered  by  United  States 
or  Lebanese  private  voluntary  organi- 
zations, international  agencies  or  the 
United  States  or  Lebanese  Govern- 
ments. The  assistance  will  be  for  all 
victims  of  this  Lebanese  crisis  without 
discrimination  as  to  nationality  or  po- 
litical or  religious  affiliation  and  the 
aid  will  not  be  used  so  as  to  support 
one  or  another  of  the  Lebanese  fac- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  adoption  of  H.R. 
6631  to  help  meet  the  urgent  humani- 
tarian needs  of  the  victims  of  the 
fighting  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  niay  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  chairman  of 
our  full  conunittee.  as  well  as  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Hamilton), 
for  their  excellent  statements  in  sup- 
port of  this  very  important  bill.  H.R. 
6631. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  support  H.R. 
6631  which  would  provide  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Lebanon. 
The  $50  million  authorized  in  this  bill 
is  in  addition  to  the  already  an- 
nounced $15  million  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  already  granted  under  his 
emergency  authority.  The  funds  in 
this  bill  are  desperately  needed  to  pro- 
vide food,  shelter,  and  medical  help  to 
tens  of  thousands  of  Lebanese  civil- 
ians. As  with  almost  all  military  con- 
flicts, it  is  a  recurrent  tragedy  that  the 
civilian  population  pays  a  heavy  price. 
The  situation  in  Lebanon  today  is  no 
different.  Thousands  of  people  have 
suffered  injury  in  the  latest  round  of 
fighting.  Many  more  have  witnessed 
the  loss  of  their  homes.  And  whenever 
death  and  destruction  occur,  the  prob- 
lems of  disease  are  not  far  behind. 

The  United  States  ftas  always  been 
one  of  the  first  countries  to  come  to 
the  rescue  of  those  in  need.  Whether 
the  disaster  is  a  result  of  war,  or  of 
natural  causes,  the  United  States  has 
recognized  its  humanitarian  obliga- 
tions. Time  and  again.  U.S.  supplies 
have  meant  the  difference  between 
further  suffering  or  rehabilitation.  In 
Lebanon  today  our  efforts  are  re- 
quired again. 

Our  assistance  is  needed  not  only  to 
give  immediate  help  to  the  civilian 
population,  but  by  granting  assistance 
at  this  time,  the  United  States  will  be 
helping  create  a  more  stable  environ- 
ment in  which  long-term  peace  and 
stability  may  be  achieved  in  Lebanon. 
For  the  better  part  of  a  decade.  Leba- 
non has  been  racked  by  internal  vio- 
lence. The  weak  central  government 
has  l)een  unable  to  exercise  control 
over  events.  Recent  developments 
have  changed  the  political  complexion 
of  the  country.  While  the  struggle  for 
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power  remains  intense,  the  outcome  is 
by  no  means  clear.  Our  assistance  at 
this  crucial  juncture  may  help  calm 
the  situation  and  support  those  fac- 
tions that  desire  a  stronger  central 
government  favorably  disposed  toward 
our  objectives  in  the  region. 

But  regardless  of  the  eventual  politi- 
cal outcome,  our  assistance  is  needed 
to  bring  an  end  to  misery  and  suffer- 
ing. Now  is  the  time  to  act  on  behalf 
of  the  people  of  Lebanon.  I  urge  quick 
passage  of  this  measure. 

D  1315 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Findlxy). 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
human  misery  in  Lebanon  is,  I  am 
sure,  beyond  the  real  comprehension 
of  anyone  in  this  Chamber.  We  can 
only  imagine  from  the  statistics  that 
have  been  provided  thus  far.  10,000 
killed,  most  of  them  civilians,  seems  to 
be  the  latest  most  accurate  estimate. 

The  hospital  in  Beirut,  which  is  part 
of  the  American  University,  performed 
more  than  1,100  amputations  in  one 
24-hour  period,  and  from  that  we  can 
know  that  the  human  misery  was  not 
confined  to  those  who  lost  their  lives. 
The  effects  of  this  military  operation 
will  be  felt  and  seen  for  many  year  to 
come. 

I  am  glad  that  this  body  is  acting  ex- 
peditiously to  provide  aid  to  those  who 
have  suffered.  I  commend  the  leader- 
ship of  the  committee  for  making  this 
possible;  but  we  have  a  responsibility 
that  goes  far  beyond  the  money  we  are 
providing  to  Lebanon.  We  have  had  an 
unmet  responsibility  dealing  with  the 
use  of  U.S. -supplied  military  equip- 
ment which  was  used  in  the  fighting, 
virtually  all  the  fighting  within  the 
State  of  Lebanon,  and  the  taxpayers 
of  this  Nation,  the  citizens  of  this 
Nation,  provided  at  least  half  the 
value  of  the  military  equipment  that 
was  used;  so  one  might  say  that  in  a 
sense  we  financed  the  destruction,  the 
human  tragedy  that  occurred  in  Leba- 
non, and  now  today  we  are  financing 
relief  from  that  very  same  destruction, 
a  very  curious  circumstance  in  which 
the  United  States  finds  itself. 

It  is  as  if  with  one  hand  we  send  in- 
struments to  kill,  and  with  the  other 
hand  extend  comfort  to  those  who  are 
bereaved  or  injured.  It  must  be  a  very 
sad  prospect  for  all  of  us  to  contem- 
plate our  responsibility. 

We  have  a  responsibility  that  we 
have  as  yet  not  met  in  challenging 
whether  or  not  the  weapons  that  we 
helped  to  finance  were  used  in  accord- 
ance with  law.  Several  members  of  the 
committee  that  brought  this  bill  for- 
ward have  asked  the  administration 
whether  the  law  has  been  violated  and 
so  far  there  is  no  answer,  but  based  on 
past  performance  the  answer  will 
come  at  the  most  that  the  law  may 


have  b  >en  violated  and  there  the  issue 
will  en  I. 

Ther  >  is  also  the  question  as  to 
wheth(  r  the  personnel  bombs,  the 
cluster!  bombs,  which  explode  just 
above  the  surface  of  the  land  and  send 
sharp  shards  for  great  distances  in  all 
directions  were  used.  That  has  not 
been  settled  yet:  but  the  administra- 
tion is !  not  the  only  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  has  a  responsibility  in 
this  regard.  Under  the  law,  this  body 
responsibility  to  determine 
\T  or  not  the  law  has  been  vio- 
|t  has  a  process  that  is  set  forth 
Lrms  Control  Export  Act  under 
le  can  raise  the  question  of  le- 
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ow  have  pending  and  soon  will 
r  another  bill  for  aid  to  the 
Middl^  East,  including  quite  a  sum  for 
the  State  of  Israel,  more  weapons, 
more  ^d  in  various  forms.  During  con- 
sideration of  this  Lebanese  aid  bill,  I 
raised  for  discussion  a  possible  amend- 
ment which  would  have  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  grant  aid  to  the  State 
of  Israel  by  the  same  amount  of  the 
aid  that  we  are  now  in  this  legislation 
extencing  to  the  suffering  people  of 
Lebanan. 

Thisjseems  the  very  least  we  should 
do  in  trying  to  bring  some  semblance 
of  decency  and  balance  to  our  relation- 
ship w|th  this  tragedy  in  Lebanon. 

it  is  not  possible  under  these 
tances  today  to  offer  an 
ent  which  would  have  that 
but  at  the  earliest  opportunity 
ither  offer  an  amendment  or 
an  amendment  that  will 
by  the  same  amount  of  our  aid 
to  the  buffering  people  of  Lebanon  the 
amouitt  of  grant  aid  that  will  go  to  the 
SUte  ^f  Israel. 

I  will  welcome  support  from  my  col- 
leagued  and  I  will  welcome  any  com- 
ment they  might  want  to  make  during 
the  discussion  of  this  bill  that  is  now 
bef  orei  us. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  (if  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
has  ex  lired. 

Mr.  3ROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  additional  minute  to  the  gen- 
tlemai  i. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  recognize  full  well 
the  security  problems  confronted  by 
the  Sl^te  of  Israel.  I  understand  their 
desire! to  root  out  the  military  equip- 
ment In  southern  Lebanon  that  could 
have  l^een  the  cause  of  trouble;  but  at 
the  s4me  time,  we  have  a  grave  re- 
sponsBility  in  these  actions  ordered 
by  the  Prime  Minister  of  Israel  be- 
cause Iwe  are  the  principal  supporter 
of  thelstate  of  Israel. 

I  hQve  been  appalled  at  the  almost 
total  $ilence  of  the  administration  in 
the  vtake  of  the  enormous  violence 
and  bloodshed  and  human  misery  that 
has  eiisued  in  Lebanon. 

The'  $50  million  authorized  in  this 
bill  will  never  compensate  for  the 
thousands  who  have  died  in  Lebanon 


or  for  the  :ens  of  thousands  of  casual- 
ties. It  wil  never  begin  to  rebuild  a 
beautiful  ^ountry  devastated  by  war. 
In  this  most  recent  Israeli  invasion, 
water  and  sewer  systems,  power  utili- 
ties, homes,  and  public  facilities  and 
buildings  liave  been  almost  totally  de- 
stroyed ir  the  southern  portion  of 
Lebanon.  It  is  difficult  to  assess  accu- 
rately the  number  of  deaths  or  the 
level  of  destruction  because  the  fight- 
ing continues.  Israel  is  still  shelling 
west  Beirut,  including  residential 
areas.  In  9uch  a  massive  invasion  and 
in  the  continued  attacks  upon  the  cap- 
ital city,  chere  is  no  way  that  indis- 
criminate nvilian  deaths  can  be  avoid- 
ed. 

While  I  recognize  that  neither  the 
committee!  nor  the  House  may  accept 
my  suggestion,  it  does  have  a  certain 
internal  logic  given  the  Israeli  use  of 
U.S.  arms  I  to  devastate  Lebanon.  For 
two  long  ijcbanon  has  been  a  battle- 
ground. It  is  time  to  bring  to  an  end 
this  unreU  nting  tragedy.  This  $50  mil- 
lion may  \  elp  but  it  will  not  provide  a 
solution.  Only  U.S.  leadership  can  do 
this. 

It  is  up  to  the  United  States  to  put 
an  end.  to  the  fighting  in  west  Beirut, 
to  tell  the  Israelis  that  their  indis- 
criminate ihelling  of  the  city  including 
its  residential  areas  is  exacting  too 
high  a  price  in  civilian  lives.  We  have 
already  hesitated,  with  tragic  results, 
to  tell  thellsraelis  that  they  have  used 
U.S.  arms  Illegally  and  that  the  United 
States  win  accordingly  terminate  its 
arms  aid  ttntil  Israel  is  again  in  com- 
pliance with  American  law. 

Ambass4dor  Philip  Habib  who  is 
now  in  Beirut  attempting  to  negotiate 
a  disengagement  of  forces  with  the 
separate  jiebanese  factions,  the  Syr- 
ians, and  indirectly  with  the  PLO 
must  be  fiven  a  chance  to  succeed. 
This  will!  involve  a  withdrawal  of 
Syrian  and  PLO  and  Israeli  forces.  But 
such  a  negotiation  must  be  given  time 
to  succeed.  The  killing  should  not  go 
on  even  a$  Habib  and  the  others  talk. 

There  rrtust  also  be  longer  term  ar- 
rangement so  that  peace  and  stability 
will  return  to  Lebanon.  Israel  should 
no  longer  be  permitted  to  strike  at  will 
at  targets]  within  Lebanon  whether  or 
not  this  involves  heavy  civilian  casual- 
ties. And  northern  Israeli  settlements 
should  no  longer  be  subjected  to  shell- 
ing and  attack  from  Lebanon. 

To  insure  that  peace  and  stability  of 
not  only  {jebanon  but  of  the  Middle 
East  as  ^  whole,  the  United  States 
must  pus )  for  peace  negotiations  in 
the  regiot .  Violence  solves  nothing  in 
the  Middlje  East  and  the  violence  now 
being  perpetrated  on  the  Lebanese 
people  will  again  solve  nothing.  The 
United  States  must  throw  all  its 
weight  behind  a  political  resolution  of 
the  confli  :t  in  Lebanon  which  will  also 
involve,  of  necessity,  a  negotiated  set- 
tlement (if  the  Palestinian  problem. 
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Destroying  the  PLO  as  a  military 
factor  cannot  destroy  the  aspirations 
of  the  Palestinian  people  for  a  home- 
land. Until  these  are  met,  turmoil  and 
conflict  will  continue  to  wreak  havoc 
and  destruction  in  the  Middle  East. 
Friends  of  the  United  States  such  as 
Lebanon,  Jordan,  and  Israel  and 
others  will  continue  to  pay  a  heavy 
price  because  an  important  problem  is 
allowed  to  fester  unresolved.  U.S.  lead- 
ership must  involve  more  than  a  distri- 
bution of  funds.  It  must  create  a  polit- 
ical settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  BROOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Oilman). 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6631,  the  bill  to  pro- 
vide $50  million  in  emergency  assist- 
ance to  the  war-torn  nation  of  Leba- 
non. 

On  June  4,  1982,  Israel  took  military 
action  to  secure  its  northern  borders. 
That  action,  unfortunately,  has  result- 
ed in  civilian  casualties  as  well  as  in 
the  destruction  of  much  of  the  coun- 
try's infrastructure.  The  $50  million 
which  this  bill  authorizes  is  urgently 
needed  to  provide  food  for  the  hungry, 
shelter  for  the  homeless,  and  medical 
aid  for  the  injured.  United  States  and 
international  voluntary  agencies,  such 
as  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  and  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  have  been  involved  in  a  massive 
relief  campaign  to  aid  Lebanon.  The 
Red  Cross  has  been  active  in  the  evac- 
uation of  the  wounded  from  Tyre  and 
Sidon,  and  has  distributed  blankets, 
medical  care,  and  food  to  civilians.  The 
world  food  program  of  the  United  Na- 
tions has  made  plans  to  feed  thou- 
sands of  Lebanese  citizens  for  1  month 
using  wheat  flour,  powered  milk,  and 
vegetable  oil. 

The  additional  funds  authorized  in 
this  bill  will  be  an  important  and  vital 
contribution  to  the  U.S.  effort  to  help 
the  Lebanese  people  rebuild  their 
country.  As  a  cosponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion, accordingly,  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues to  further  support  its  passage. 
Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Moftett),  who  is  one 
of  the  principal  sponsors  of  the  bill 
and  was  instrumental  in  first  calling 
the  urgency  of  this  need  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House. 

Mr.  MOFFETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  extend  my  appreciation  to  the  com- 
mittee and  particularly  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki),  and  to  the  distin- 
guished and  talented  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton). 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  frequently  see  in- 
stances of  Members  in  this  body  who 
go  back  to  their  ethnic  roots  and  at 
difficult  times  seek  assistance  for  a  va- 
riety of  concerns:  The  Greek  Ameri- 
cans with  Cyprus:  the  Irish  Americans 


with  their  concerns  about  Northern 
Ireland:  Polish  Americans,  of  course, 
with  the  recent  tragedy  in  Poland: 
Italian  Americans  with  the  earth- 
quakes in  Italy. 

There  are  some  of  us  in  this  body 
who  are  Lebanese  Americans,  and  we 
are  very  proud  of  it.  This  is  a  very 
painful  time  for  us,  as  I  think  all  of 
you  can  understand.  Some  of  us  here 
now  went  to  Lebanon  in  January  of 
1980.  We  came  back  perhaps  not  in 
total  agreement  with  each  other  on 
our  conclusions. 

But  what  was  clear  to  me  and  I 
think  to  my  colleagues  was  that,  after 
speaking  to  all  representatives  of  gov- 
ernment, all  religious  leaders,  various 
militia  heads,  and  people  on  the  street, 
whether  they  were  in  the  north  or  in 
the  south,  all  these  Lebanese  said  to 
us,  "Look,  let  us  solve  our  own  prob- 
lems. We  can  do  it."  I  have  confidence 
that  the  Lebanese  people  can  do  it,  if 
all  foreign  elements  leave  the  country 
and  if  everyone  is  disarmed  except  the 
Lebanese  Army. 

Let  us  build  up  the  Lebanese  Army, 
take  care  of  the  problems  on  the  bor- 
ders on  the  south  with  a  legitimate 
buffer  zone  and  a  believable,  credible 
force  within  that  buffer,  hopefully  the 
Lebanese  Army.  And  let  us  give  Leba- 
non back  to  the  Lebanese  and  hope 
that  we  can  get  two  strong,  pro- West- 
em  allies  side  by  side  in  that  area. 

I  do  not  think  we  should  fall  into 
the  trap  of  saying,  "If  only  we  could 
get  the  Christians"— I  happen  to  be  a 
Christian— "If  only  we  could  get  the 
Christians  in  command,  everything 
would  be  fine." 

That  does  not  work,  either.  We  need 
to  understand  that  the  suffering  has 
hit  all  Lebanese.  It  hit  the  Christians 
earlier  when  the  Syrians  and  the  PLO 
were  shelling  Christian  neighbor- 
hoods. I  have  relatives  who  were  killed 
in  those  particular  episodes,  so  the 
suffering  has  been  across  the  board. 

We  should  not  do  anything  here  to 
contribute  to  the  paralysis  and  the 
stalemate  in  that  strife-torn  land.  We 
should  look  to  the  future  and  attempt 
to  send  a  signal  to  all  Lebanese  that 
we  would  like  to  see  Lebanon  rebuilt. 
We  would  like  to  see  two  pro- Western 
allies  in  that  area,  working  together 
for  a  meaningful  smd  enduring  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  Chair  for 
his  diligence  and  attention  to  this 
matter. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Shamansky). 

Mr.  SHAMANSKY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  note  that  the  support  for  this 
bill  in  our  committee  was  unanimous. 
There  was  no  objection  voiced.  I  think 
it  reflects  the  feeling  of  all  segments 
of  the  American  community  that  help 
be  rushed  immediately  to  the  people 
of  Lebanon,  because  without  binding 
the  wounds  in  Lebanon  we  cannot 
have  peace  in  that  country,  a  free  and 


independent  country,  and  without  a 
peaceful  situation  in  Lebanon  we 
cannot  have  peace  in  the  Middle  Elast; 
so  I  think  this  is  our  initial,  but  ex- 
tremely important,  effort,  to  build  a 
peaceful  Middle  E}ast  where  each  of 
the  peoples  can  live  in  freedom  and 
follow  their  own  destinies. 

I  think  we  can  fairly  say  to  all  those 
who  have  relatives  and  friends  and  a 
great  concern  for  that  area  that  this 
may  well  be  the  beginning  of  the  kind 
of  cooperation  that  will  bring  peace, 
and,  we  hope,  a  happy  future  for  those 
people.  I  think  this  is  an  important 
step  forward. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mrs.  Heckler). 

D  1330 

Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6631.  which  would 
provide  $50  million  in  U.S.  emergency 
aid  for  war-ravaged  Lebanon. 

This  bill  is  an  essential  humanitari- 
an measure,  because  it  authorizes 
funds  for  food,  medicine,  clothing, 
shelter,  water  supplies,  and  other  ne- 
cessities of  life. 

For  the  past  7  years.  Lebanese  civil- 
ians have  been  caught  in  the  crossfire 
between  opposing  forces  in  the  Mid- 
east. Over  100.000  persons  have  been 
killed  and  more  than  a  million  dis- 
placed. Villages  and  homes  have  been 
destroyed,  and  the  political  and  social 
structures  devastated.  All  of  this  has 
(x:curred  in  a  country  that  was  once 
known  as  the  jewel  of  the  Middle  Elast. 

The  American  people  can  only  feel 
compassion  for  these  civilians— com- 
passion that  must  be  demonstrated  by 
humanitarian  aid  to  these  people. 

Prior  to  the  occupation  of  Lebanon 
by  the  PLO  and  Syrian  army  in  1976. 
the  country  was  the  only  other  democ- 
racy, besides  Israel,  in  the  Middle 
East.  As  a  nation  committed  to  democ- 
racy, to  free  government,  we  should 
not  stand  passively  by  but  offer  our  as- 
sistance, in  terms  of  humanitarian  aid. 
in  the  hope  of  seeing  Lebanon  rise 
again  as  a  democracy. 

The  security  of  democratic  Israel— 
our  strongest  ally  in  the  Middle  East- 
has  always  been  a  priority  of  mine. 
Prov(Kation  of  Israel  by  the  PLO  and 
Syrian  Army  has  in  the  past  produced 
massive  injuries  to  Israeli  citizens,  re- 
sulting in  the  United  States  offering  a 
helping  hand. 

The  Camp  David  accords  between 
Israel  and  Egypt,  which  this  country 
facilitated,  have  held  out  the  hope  for 
peace  in  the  Middle  East.  The  imple- 
mentation of  this  process  must  be  ex- 
pedited and  true  peace  achieved  for 
Lebanon  as  well  as  for  the  main  parti- 
cipatory nations. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar). 
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Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  chairman  for  yielding  to  me.  and  I 
certainly  want  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  committee  for  supplying  this 
aid  and  in  particular  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Zablocki. 

I  think  it  is  obviously  very  impor- 
tant, and  I  applaud  their  leadership. 
However,  I  do  find  it  ironic  that  we  are 
suppyling  this  kind  of  aid  since  we 
have,  indeed,  been  responsible  for  sup- 
plying some  of  the  weapons  that  were 
used  to  kill  some  10,000  people,  to 
bomb  the  cities  of  Lebanon  and  leave 
thousands  homeless. 

Let  us  acknowledge  right  away  that 
the  violence  is  not  just  on  one  area's 
doorstep;  I  really  believe  that  the  vio- 
lence of  the  PLO,  the  internal  groups 
within  Lebanon,  the  presence  of  the 
Syrian  Army,  and  certainly  the  Israe- 
lis are  all  responsible  for  the  blood- 
shed there. 

But  let  us  acknowledge  our  special 
responsibility.  When  we  supply  these 
coimtries  with  arms,  the  Soviet  Union 
merely  follows  our  leadership;  they 
supply  other  nations  and  the  super- 
powers, indeed,  including  our  country, 
must  take  responsibility,  personal  re- 
sponsibility, and  so  should  Members  of 
Congress,  for  the  devastation  of  the 
Lebanese  people  and  their  country; 
indeed,  also,  the  killing  of  the  people 
in  the  Middle  East,  whether  it  be  Is- 
raeli, Palestinian,  Lebanese,  or  Syrian. 

Having  said  that,  I  hope  that  we 
learn  our  lesson.  I  hope  that  we  call 
not  only  for  nuclear  disarmament,  I 
hope  we  call  for  an  arms  disarmament. 
I  find  it,  frankly,  subtly  hypocritical 
when  I  see  so  many  of  us  calling  for 
nuclear  disarmament,  and  yet  we  do 
nothing  about  the  arms  disarmament 
issue.  We  do  nothing  about  the  type  of 
military  aid  that  we  give  to  Israel,  El 
Salvador,  and  other  countries. 

We  ought  not  to  be  using  taxpayers' 
money  in  that  manner.  We  ought  to 
be  using  taxpayers'  money  to  preserve 
life,  to  improve  the  condition  of 
human  life,  not  only  in  our  own  coun- 
try, but  of  the  people. throughout  the 
world. 

The  President  has  certainly  lacked 
leadership  on  the  issue  of  Lebanon 
and  indeed  the  Middle  East.  We  must 
undertake,  in  terms  of  our  own  leader- 
ship, two  immediate  steps,  and  both 
may  have  an  influence.  There  are  two 
priorities: 

First,  we  must  use  our  influence  to 
halt,  and  to  stop  the  fighting.  We  can 
give  aid  all  day  long  and  all  the  mil- 
lions and  billions  that  we  want  to  that 
tiny  country,  or  indeed  anywhere  in 
the  world,  but  unless  the  fighting 
stops,  it  is  going  to  be  a  very,  very  vi- 
cious cycle. 

We  ought  to  use  our  influence  to 
stop  the  fighting.  We  ought  to  use  our 
influence  on  the  Israelis,  on  the  Syr- 
ians, on  the  PLO,  to  stop  the  fighting; 
indeed,  to  leave  the  country.  Let  the 
country   settle   its   own   problems.    I 
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if  our  country  quit  in- 
on  the  internal  affairs  of 
other  coiintries,  those  countries  would 
be  a  lot  I  etter  off. 
Seconq,  there  is  an  urgent  priority  in 
the  victims  of  violence— $50 
million  ii  too  little  and  too  late. 
Mr.  ZAiBLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
5  n  inutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
West  Vit  sinia  (Mr.  Rahall). 

Mr.  RAHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  leadership  of  the  For- 
eign Afmirs  Committee  for  bringing 
this  resa  lution  of  humanitarian  aid  to 
the  floo",  both  the  gentleman  from 
WisconsI  n  and  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana, ind  both  ranking  minority 
Member] . 

We  ar4  talking  about  $50  million  in 
humanitarian  aid.  Each  day  the  death 
toll  mounts  in  the  country  of  Lebanon. 
The  threat  of  disease  and  the  stench 
of  dead  bodies  has  been  reaching  epi- 
demic pioportions.  Communities  have 
been  cut  off  from  the  bare  necessities 
of  life. 

Prime  Minister  Begin  was  in  this 
country  -i  couple  of  days  ago.  He  had 
said  thai  this  was  not  an  Israeli  inva- 
sion inta  the  country  of  Lebanon,  but 
I  believe!  that  it  should  be  termed  ex- 
actly thit,  an  invasion.  There  should 
be  no  mmcing  of  words  with  the  Amer- 
ican peqple.  The  initial  aim  of  the 
military  >  operation  of  the  country  of 
Israel  wis  to  establish  a  2S-mile  buffer 
zone  in  which  the  northern  borders  of 
luld  be  secure. 

•eaker,  none  of  us  have  any 

with  the  desire  of  any  coun- 

it  to  secure  its  boundaries, 

'd  that  was  a  legitimate  goal. 

see  that  Israel  forces  have 
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rampaged  through  the  country  of  Leb- 
anon, killing  tens  of  thousands  of  in- 
nocent dvilians.  women  and  children, 
leaving  communities  without  the  bare 
necessitiies  of  life;  and,  indeed,  sur- 
rounding the  presidential  palace  in  the 
city  of  Beirut. 

I  beliove  this  has  gone  beyond  the 
original  announced  goal  of  Prime  Min- 
ister Betin.  Encounters  have  been  in- 
curred with  Syrian  forces  in  the  north- 
em  valffiy,  the  Bekaa  Valley  of  the 
country! of  Lebanon.  There  now  ap- 
pears to;  be  more  to  that  original  goal 
of  securing  the  northern  boundaries  of 
Israel. 

While  we  all  recognize  and  should 
recogniae  the  right  of  the  State  of 
Israel  tq  exist  within  its  international- 
ly recognized  boundaries,  and  while  we 
recognli  the  right  of  any  country  to 
rid  itself  of  those  who  would  terrorize 
across  their  boundaries.  I  think  we 
ought  to  realize  there  is  a  limit  also  as 
to  how  far  the  claims  of  self-defense 
can  be  tt}read. 

I  knofr  we  are  not  discussing  the  ac- 

the  military   operations  of 

this  resolution;  the  proper 

during  the  discussion  of  arms 

the  country  of  Israel.  But  I  be- 

mportant  that  we  not  sit  silent 


ii 


tions  o 
Israel 
place  is 
sales  to 
lieve  it 


and  discuss  this  $50  million  in  relief  as 
merely  saying,  "Now  we  have  washed 
our  hands  off  it.  It  is  tragic.  We  have 
given  aid  to|  Lebanon  and  now  let  us 
hope  for  a  brighter  future." 

We  cannot^  rid  ourselves  of  the  prob- 
lem that  easily.  It  is  much  like  parents 
who  would  gb  about  their  communities 
talking  about  other  parents'  children, 
children  wh^  have  become  vandals  and 
delinquents,  when  one  morning  they 
wake  up  arid  find  one  of  their  own 
children,  one  of  their  own.  is  delin- 
quent. They|.  too,  sit  silent.  They  try 
to  find  a  wa^  to  buy  themselves  out  of 
the  situatic^.  They  cannot  control 
their  offspring.  Such  is  the  United 
States- Israel  friendship  today. 

While  I  cofnmend  the  committee  for 
bringing  th^  resolution  to  the  floor, 
and  commend  them  for  increasing  the 
amount  from  $20  million  to  $50  mil- 
lion, and  I  realize  the  total  humanitar- 
ian aid  package  of  $65  million  that  the 
chairman  has  outlined.  I  believe  it  is 
important  tfiat  we  not  just  sit  back 
and  say.  "Look  what  we  did;  we  provid- 
ed this  relief,  and  now  let  us  go  about 
and  try  to  build  a  happier  future  for 
all."  Such  action  is  similar  to  the  par- 
ents of  that  delinquent  child  trying  to 
buy  their  way  out  of  the  problem. 

It  is  impontant  that  we  realiSse  who  it 
is  that  has  their  sights  on  this  happy 
future  for  Lebanon  and  what  their 
goals  are.  Aad  here  again  let  us  not  let 
Israel's  leaqership  mince  words  with 
the  Americati  people. 

Mr.  Speakjer,  I  urge  adoption  of  this 

id  I  urge  further  speaking 

by  all  parties  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

leld? 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  gentleman  for 
his  statement  today,  as  well  as  for  the 
statement  h^  presented  to  the  subcom- 
mitteee  of  ttie  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  Just  k  few  days  ago.  He  and  the 
gentlewomap  from  Ohio  (Ms.  Oakar) 
both  appeired  and  gave  eloquent 
statements.  I  want  to  express  my  ap- 
preciation, as  a  colleague,  for  the  gen- 
tleman's elo  quence,  for  his  daring  and 
commitmen  on  this.  We  need  to  have 
their  contin  tied  leadership  in  order  to 
bring  Justiqe  to  the  people  of  this 
region. 

Mr.  RAHALL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  comments. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
remind  my  colleagues  and  members  of 
the  Comm  ttee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
that  I  have  pending  before  that  com- 
mittee a  resolution  cosponsored  by 
about  10  or  11  of  my  colleagues  that 
does  call  for  an  investigation  of  the 


resolution 
on  this  issu^ 
Mr.  PINDl 
gentleman 


possible  vio 


ation  of  the  United  States 


arms  sales  I  o  the  country  of  Israel,  in 
violation  of  the  Export  Control  Act  of 
1961.  This  ici.  as  my  colleagues  know, 
prohibits  tti  e  use  of  American-supplied 
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weapons  for  aggressive  purposes,  and 
provides  for  their  use  only  for  defen- 
sive purposes. 

I  would  hope  also  that  the  commit- 
tee would  act  upon  this  resolution  as 
favorably  as  it  has  upon  this  request 
for  humanitarian  aid. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Hyde). 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  sponsors  of  this  impor- 
tant legislation  and  the  committee  for 
bringing  it  up  so  expeditiously,  and  I 
want  to  commend  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio  for  her  remarks,  with  this 
addendum:  I  would  hope  she  would 
not  be  so  restrictive  in  her  expressions 
of  dismay  at  who  spealis  out  on  this 
issue.  I  would  suggest  there  are  many 
prominent  leaders  in  this  country, 
such  as  the  Speaker  of  the  House, 
such  as  the  minority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  such  as  many  candidates  for 
President,  who  will  be  orating  in 
Philadelphia  over  the  weekend.  I 
should  think  they  would  make  ringing 
pronouncements  on  this  matter. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  always 
a  pleasure  to  yield  to  the  gentlewoman 
from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois, 
for  yielding  to  me.  I  agree  they  should 
be  speaking  out,  but  they  are  not  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
American  people  expect  the  President 
to  exercise  leadership  since  it  is  tax- 
payers' money  used  for  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  H'YDE.  They  seek  to  be.  I  can 
understand  that.  They  should  stake 
out  these  poRitionsln  advance. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  BoNiOR). 

Mr.  BONIOR  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
my  colleague  from  Michigan  for  yield- 
ing to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  at  the  outset 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin (Mr.  Zablocki)  and  also  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  BROOMFIELD)  for  bringing  this 
resolution  to  the  floor. 

I  would  like  to  associate  myself  with 
the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio,  and  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
(Mr.  Rahall). 

I  think  they  hit  the  nail  on  the  head 
when  they  laid  out  really  what  this  is 
all  about. 

I,  of  course,  like  many  of  you  who 
are  friends  of  Israel,  can  understand 
the  need  to  protect  the  northern  bor- 
ders, but  what  has  happened  here  has 
gone  way  beyond  any  sense  of  fairness 
and  any  sense  of  reason. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Mr.  Rahall's 
call  for  an  investigation  into  the  use  of 
weapons  that  we  have  supplied  Israel 
is  certainly  on  target.  It  seems  to  me 


an  investigation  into  our  involvement 
with  Israel  in  this,  what  I  would  call, 
invasion  of  Labanon  is  needed.  More 
importantly.  I  think  the  expression 
given  to  Mr.  Begin  on  his  visit  here  by 
the  distinguished  Members  of  the 
other  body's  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee was  at  least  one  signal  that 
needed  to  be  heard  by  the  people  in 
power  in  Israel. 

I  commend  those  Members  of  the 
other  body  who  pressed  the  Prime 
Minister  on  some  very  important  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  types  of  weapons 
that  were  used  and  the  extent  of  the 
invasion  of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Dymaixy). 

Mr.  DYMALLY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  measure.  Although  I  do  not  be- 
lieve, when  one  considers  the  extent  of 
the  devastation,  that  $50  million  is 
adequate.  But  the  silence  which  has 
gripped  this  body  and  the  Nation 
indeed  about  this  issue  inhibited  my 
attempts  to  amend  the  measure  any 
further. 

I  am  consoled,  however,  by  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Europe  and  the  Middle  East, 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  Hamilton),  has  given  some 
hint  that  if  there  were  a  need  for  more 
funds  that  he  would  be  disposed  to 
take  this  matter  up. 

I  believe  that  this  tragedy  calls  for 
all  of  us  to  carefully  examine  our 
sense  of  priorities.  We  give  more  to 
less  noble  causes.  In  this  instance.  I 
am  compelled  to  say  that  I  am  some- 
what disappointed  by  the  silence  of 
this  administration,  indeed  the  Ameri- 
can public,  in  giving  more  aid  to  Leba- 
non. 

No  amount  of  money  can  solve  the 
problem  of  loss  of  life,  loss  of  proper- 
ty, loss  of  limbs,  loss  of  sight,  the 
hopelessness  which  has  engulfed  a 
number  of  people,  and  the  fear  which 
has  been  instilled  in  the  minds  of 
many  young  people:  young  children 
who  are  the  victims  of  this  bombing. 

My  heart  cries  out  for  the  people  of 
Lebanon.  There  are  no  words  adequate 
enough  to  express  my  sympathy  for 
this  great  nation,  and  I  hope  that  this 
body  will  see  fit  to  come  back  here 
with  the  same  amount  of  speed  to  add 
to  this  paltry  sum  for  the  brave  people 
of  Lebanon. 

D  1345 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Lkvitas). 

Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  this  important  legis- 
lation providing  necessary  emergency 
humanitarian  assistance  to  the  belea- 
guered and  suffering  people  of  Leba- 
non. 

I  first  spoke  out  on  behalf  of  the 
tragedy  in  Lebanon  on  March  31.  1976. 


at  a  time  when  the  Christian  commu- 
nity of  Lebanon  was  being  systemati- 
cally destroyed  both  by  PLO  and 
Syrian  arms;  at  a  time  when  the  world 
and  most  people  in  this  country  were 
silent.  That  tragedy  has  continued 
down  to  today. 

Lebanon  rendered  asunder  and  its 
people  dying  and  bleeding.  A  nation 
that  has  been  occupied  by  foreign 
PLO  and  Syrian  armies  for  years. 

1  do  not  think  there  is  any  question 
that  Israel  had  the  absolute  right  to 
protect  its  own  citizens  from  the  ter- 
rorist attacks  and  the  indiscriminate 
shelling  and  rocketing  that  were 
coming  from  Lebanon  by  terrorist 
PLO  forces  there;  not  at  the  desire  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  or  the  Leb- 
anese people,  but  nevertheless— uncon- 
trollable, uncontrolled— and  the  occu- 
pation forces  of  Syria  were  there  as 
well,  making  certain  that  the  Lebanese 
Government  could  not  exercise  its  own 
sovereign  and  independent  rights.  For 
years  the  PLO  has  been  sending  its 
terror  squads  to  kill  innocent  civilians 
in  Israel  and  elsewhere,  always  cow- 
ardly attacking  civilians,  never  mili- 
tary targets!  Those  attacks  were 
planned  and  launched  from  PLO  sanc- 
tuaries in  Lebanon,  just  as  were  the  in- 
discriminate barrages  of  artillery  and 
rockets  fired  at  civilian  settlements  in 
northern  Israel. 

The  attack,  by  the  Israeli  forces  on 
the  PLO  in  Lebanon  was  an  absolutely 
predictable  and  justifiable  situation. 
Every  nation  has  the  right— no— the 
duty  to  protect  its  citizens.  It  is  regret- 
table that  the  terrorist  organization  of 
the  PLO  made  a  point  of  surrounding 
itself  in  civilian  enclaves  so  that  in  the 
course  of  the  fighting  that  occurred 
there  would  be  tragedy  and  human 
suffering  and  the  casualties  that  we 
have  seen.  Hiding  behind  civilian 
skirts,  with  their  PLO  bases,  ammuni- 
tion dumps,  training  'facilities,  head- 
quarters, they  made  hostages  of  these 
innocent  civilians  and  put  them  at 
risk.  Nevertheless,  the  tragedy  oc- 
curred. PLO  forces  continued  to  attack 
Israeli  troops  from  civilian  locations 
even  after  the  Israeli  Army  had 
achieved  its  initial  objectives  and  the 
Israelis  responded  and  pursued  its 
enemy— the  PLO  and  the  Syrians  who 
fired  on  them. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  we  do 
look  to  the  future.  This  humanitarian 
assistance  is  necessary,  but  not 
enough.  Perhaps  the  reality  that  is 
now  taking  place  in  Lebanon  because 
of  Israel's  action  will  lead  to  a  brighter 
future  for  the  Lebanese  people,  when 
all  foreign  forces,  whether  it  is  Syria 
or  the  terrorist  PLO  or  the  Israeli 
forces,  hatting  accomplished  security 
measures  to  protect  themselves,  can 
all  withdraw  from  Lebanon,  where 
there  can  be  an  independent,  sover- 
eign Lebanese  state,  and  peace  can  t>e 
restored  to  the  suffering  nation. 
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Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  for  bringing  this  leg- 
islation to  the  floor.  I  think  it  is  just  a 
first  step  to  see  peace  in  Lebanon, 
when  all  foreign  forces  withdraw  and 
security  arrangements  made  so  that 
the  indiscriminate  shelling  and  terror- 
ist attacks  against  Israel  from  Leba- 
nese territory  can  never  occur  again 
and  Lebanon  can  live  in  peace  and  join 
its  democratic  neighbor  in  peace. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Kazenl 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  at 
the  very  outset  commend  the  commit- 
tee for  bringing  this  humanitarian  bill 
up  so  expeditiously,  as  has  been  attest- 
ed to  already. 

My  colleagues.  I  am  not  here  today 
to  point  the  finger  of  accusation  at 
anyone.  There  is  enough  blame  to  go 
around  all  over  the  place.  There  are 
those  who  have  said  that  our  country 
is  to  blame  for  furnishing  certain 
weapons  to  Israel:  those  who  have  ac- 
cused Israel  of  invading  Lebanon: 
those  who  have  accused  the  PLO  of 
having  brought  this  horrible  situation 
on:  those  who  have  accused  the  Syr- 
ians of  encouraging  that  type  of  de- 
struction in  Lebanon.  The  issue  before 
us  right  now  is.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  to  help  alleviate  the  situation  as  it 
now  exists?  This.  I  submit  to  you.  my 
colleagues,  is  the  first  step.  But  more 
than  that,  let  me  commend  Ambassa- 
dor Habib  for  what  he  is  trying  to  do 
and  what  he.  by  the  grace  of  God.  may 
be  able  to  accomplish,  something  that 
has  not  been  able  to  be  done  up  until 
now. 

I  have  taken  this  floor  on  several  oc- 
casions in  years  past  on  this  very  same 
situation.  Lebanon,  through  no  fault 
of  its  own.  has  borne  the  brunt  of  all 
of  the  anger  in  the  Middle  East.  That 
lovely  country,  which  has  always  been 
an  ally  of  ours,  which  even  before  the 
formation  of  the  State  of  Israel  has 
been  a  democracy— yes.  the  only  de- 
mocracy in  that  part  of  the  world— 
and  has  been  our  ally,  has  been  de- 
stroyed and  has  had  this  tragedy 
brought  upon  it  through  no  fault  of 
its  own,  is  a  terrible  thing  to  have  hap- 
pened. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  has 
expired. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  do  get  emotional  about  this  sub- 
ject, because  I  strongly  feel  that  the 
Lebanese  people  should  be  liberated. 
Someone  has  to  come  to  their  aid.  The 
PLO  is  certainly  not  interested  in  the 
best  interests  of  Lebanon.  Nor  is  Syria, 
which  is  looking  after  its  own  inter- 
ests. Nor  is  the  Arab  world  or  Israel. 
Each  one  of  those  countries  or  entities 


are  lool  ing  solely  after  their  own  in- 
terests. My  interest  today  on  the  floor 
of  this  House  is  the  interest,  the  sole 
interest  of  the  country  of  Lebanon. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
PLO,  tY  at  the  Syrians,  that  the  Israe- 
lis, tha  all  foreign  arms-bearing  in- 
truders in  Lebanon  lay  down  their 
arms  an  d  turn  that  country  back  to  its 
people-  Christians.  Moslems.  Jews— 
who  hai^e  given  us  in  the  past  the 
greatest  example  of  people  being  able 
to  live  t  >gether  in  peace  and  harmony'. 
Let  us  I  ray  that  day  we  will  see  again 
and  sooi  i. 

I  do  rot  mean  to  say  that  the  civil- 
ian Pal<  stinians  who  are  there  should 
leave  Libanon,  or  any  other  civilian 
who  se^ks  refuge,  but  I  do  say  that 
those  who  bear  arms,  who  work  and 
live  and  fight  among  civilians,  should 
be  mado  to  lay  down  their  arms:  and 
those  who  came  into  the  country  as  so- 
called  keepers  of  the  peace  and  who 
turned  put  to  be  the  instigators  of  a 
lot  of  this  damage,  should  leave  that 
country  and  give  the  country  back  to 
its  own  people. 

I  hopi  that  this  bill  gets  a  unani- 
mous vote. 

Mr.  MIOOMPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois JMr.  Pindley). 

Mr.  FfNDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  while 
this  bill  deals  entirely  with  humanitar- 
ian aid  tjo  Lebanon,  we  are  presently  in 
a  circuiistance  in  which  I  think  it  is 
entirely '  appropriate  for  some  consid- 
eration to  be  given  to  the  question  of 
whether  U.S.  troops  should  be  sent  to 
Lebanon  to  be  a  part  of  a  multination- 
al peacdceeping  force  there.  This  idea 
was  advanced  by  the  Prime  Minister  of 
Israel  MJhen  he  was  here  a  few  days 
ago.  and  some  would  cite  our  presence 
in  the  Sinai  as  a  part  of  the  multina- 
tional neacekeeping  force  there  as  a 
precedent  for  putting  U.S.  troops  in 
Lebanon. 

I  supcurted  U.S.  participation  in  the 
Sinai  mission,  but  I  certainly  oppose 
sending  U.S.  troops  to  Lebrvnon  unless 
there  is  a  linkage  between  that  act  and 
definite'  progress  toward  self-determi- 
nation for  the  people  living  on  the 
West  Bank.  Based  on  what  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Israel  said  to  us  just  a  day 
or  so  afo.  I  see  no  hope  for  compro- 
mise, arid  in  the  absence  of  such  hope 
for  conjpromise  I  feel  it  would  be  a 
very  unwise  act  on  the  part  of  our 
Governfient  to  have  any  part  of  a 
multinational  force  in  Lebanon.  That 
is  a  far  different  situation  than  per- 
tains in  ithe  Sinai. 

Now.  there  may  be  some  elements  of 
the  podulation  of  Lebanon  that  wel- 
comed tjhe  Israeli  forces,  but  there  are 
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vho  did  not.  who  resented  it. 


who  si.w  the  bloodshed  and  the 
human  misery  caused  by  the  use  of 
U.S.-sui  plied  weapons.  To  many  of 
those  p  !ople.  the  United  States  is  not 
held  in  high  regard.  So.  our  forces 
would  te  entering  a  rather  hostile  at- 


mosphere, do  say  the  least.  I  hope  I  am 
expressing  more  than  just  my  opinion 
in  voicing  strong  opposition  to  sending 
U.S.  troops  to  Lebanon  as  part  of  a 
peacekeeping  force. 

Mr.  ZA£|LOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez). 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  siipport  of  this  mite  of  moral 
conscience  in  the  part  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  those  long-suffering, 
ravaged  an^  destroyed  victims  of  our 
confused  policies  in  a  manner  of 
speaking,  but  victims  nevertheless. 
Fifty  million  dollars  at  this  point  can 
t)e  of  littlel  succor,  in  my  opinion.  It 
should  be  ipuch  more,  but  I  certainly 
g  support  of  this  particu- 
at  this  time  and  at  this 


rise  in  stroi 
lar  version 
juncture 

Mr.  BROi 
yield  back  tl 

Mr.    2SA: 


MPIELD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
e  balance  of  my  time. 
OCKI.    Mr.    Speaker.    I 
yield  the  remaining  time  on  this  side 
to  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 

(Mr.  GEJDEIfSON). 

Mr.  GEJOENSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
speed  with  which  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  and  the  full  House  was 
able  to  brir)g  this  bill  before  us  today 
restores  a  little  bit  of  our  faith  in  what 
is  sometimes  a  tortuously  slow  process. 
But  as  we  sit  here  and  feel  somewhat 
comfortable  about  acting  on  legisla- 
tion for  humanitarian  aid.  I  would 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  it 
makes  sense  to  take  a  look  at  Ameri- 
ca's past  inaction,  to  reflect  on  the  tor- 
ture and  torment  that  Lebanon  has 
endured.  Because  the  United  States  is 
the  single  most  important  player  on 
the  world  saene.  whether  it  bne  in  Latin 
America  or]  in  the  Middle  East,  it  is 
clear  that  America's  actions  or  inac- 
tions have  I  a  greater  effect  on  more 
lives  than  any  other  nation  on  EUtrth. 

Today,  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  we  are  beginning  to 
take  a  lookj  at  the  problems  in  Leba- 
non and  the  pain  those  people  suffer. 
The  bipartisan  support  for  this  meas- 
ure as  well  as  the  expeditious  manner 
in  which  both  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
and  the  dedicated  chairman  of  the 
Europe  ana  Middle  East  Subcommit- 
tee acted  ia  certainly  to  be  commend- 
ed. They  are  to  be  praised  for  their 
able  shepherding  of  this  legislation 
providing  for  the  kinds  of  dollars  nec- 
essary to  relp  alleviate  some  of  the 
pain  in  Lebi  mon. 

Others  hive  acted.  We  can,  for  in- 
stance, coikimend  the  International 
Red  Cross  for  their  swift  response  to 
dire  need  ii  Lebanon.  The  American 
Jewish  Joint  Distribution  Committee 
has  informid  me  that  they  are  provid- 
ing $100,OCO  in  humanitarian  assist- 
ance to  Le  )anon.  Another  highly  re- 
spected org  inization,  the  World  Coun- 
cil of  Chuiches  is  moving  quickly  to 
aid  those  ifi  need.  As  is  the  Catholic 
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Relief  Services,  demonstrating  once 
again  their  humanitarian  concern.  In 
response  to  the  President's  appeal  for 
international  aid,  countries  around  the 
world  have  taken  swift  action.  Italy, 
Prance,  Finland,  and  even  the  tiny 
country  of  Bangladesh  have  rushed  to 
provide  food  and  medical  supplies  to 
Lebanon.  Those  countries  set  a  noble 
example  for  others  to  follow. 

I  hope  that  after  we  are  able  to  act 
on  this  request  for  emergency  assist- 
ance to  those  who  are  injured,  to  those 
who  are  homeless,  to  those  without 
food,  that  we  move  swiftly  and  respon- 
sibly to  return  Lebanon  to  the  Leba- 
nese people.  Lebanon  must  be  permit- 
ted to  once  again  thrive  as  a  democra- 
cy that  can  once  again  stand  as  an 
American  ally  in  the  region,  that  can 
once  again  stand  for  democratic  princi- 
ples of  freedom  and  liberty  as  it  did 
for  so  many  years  before  other  forces 
brought  their  violence  and  terrorism 
to  Lebanon. 

That  is  the  root  of  the  problem.  If 
we  do  not  act  quickly  to  see  that  Leba- 
non once  again  belongs  to  the  Leba- 
nese people,  that  all  foreign  forces  and 
all  foreign  armies  are  removed  forever, 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  again  be 
facing  this  sort  of  tragedy.  The  world 
cannot  stand  to  see  such  devastation 
wrought  again  on  this  once  and  beau- 
tiful, once  peaceful  land. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  House  for 
its  support  of  this  measure. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  the  amendment. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 

question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The   question  was   taken:   and   the 

Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 

the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evl 
dently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  334,  nays 
70,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  1681 
YEAS-334 


Addabbo 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 


Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badham 

Bafalte 

Bailey  (PA) 


Barnes 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 


Bevill 

Gaydos 

Morrison 

Biaggi 

Gejdenson 

MottI 

Bingham 

Oilman 

Murphy 

Bliley 

Glickman 

Murtha 

Boggs 

Gonzalez 

Myers 

Bonior 

Goodling 

Napier 

Bonlcrr 

Gore 

Nalcher 

Breaux 

Oradison 

Neal 

Brinltley 

Gray 

Nelligan 

Brodhead 

Green 

Nelson 

Brooks 

Gregg 

Nichols 

Broomfield 

Ouarini 

Nowak 

Bro«-n  (CA) 

Ounderson 

O'Brien 

Broyhill 

Hagedom 

Oakar 

Burgener 

Hall  (OH) 

Oberstar 

Burton.  Phillip 

Hall.  Sam 

Obey 

Butler 

Hamilton 

Ottinger 

Byron 

Hance 

Oxiey 

Campbell 

Harkin 

Panetta 

Carman 

Hawkins 

Parris 

Carney 

Heckler 

Pashayan 

Chappell 

Hefner 

Patterson 

Chappie 

Hertel 

Pease 

Chisholm 

Hightower 

Pepper 

Clausen 

Hller 

Perkins 

dinger 

Hillis 

Peyser 

CoaU 

Hollenbeck 

Pickle 

Coelho 

Holt 

Porter 

Coleman 

Horton 

Price 

Collins  (ID 

Howard 

Pritchard 

Conable 

Hoyer 

Pursell 

Conte 

Huckaby 

Quillen 

Conyers 

Hughes 

Rahall 

Corcoran 

Hunter 

Railsback 

Coughlin 

Hutto 

Rangel 

Courter 

Hyde 

Ralchford 

Coyne.  James 

Ireland 

Regula 

Coyne.  William 

Jacobs 

Reuss 

Crockett 

Jeffords 

Richmond 

D'Amours 

Jones  (OK) 

Rinaldo 

Daniel.  Dan 

Kastenmeler 

Hitter 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Kaien 

Robinson 

Daschle 

Kemp 

Rodino 

Daub 

Kennelly 

Roe 

de  la  Garza 

Kildee 

Rogera 

Deckard 

Kogovsek 

Rose 

Dellums 

Kramer 

Rosenthal 

DeNardis 

LaPalce 

Rostenkom^i 

Der«inski 

Lagomarsino 

Roth 

Dickinson 

Lantos 

Roukema 

Dingell 

Leach 

Roybal 

Dixon 

Leath 

Russo 

Donnelly 

LeBoutillier 

Sabo 

Dorgan 

Lee 

Santini 

Doman 

Lehman 

Savage 

Dougherty 

Leiand 

Sawyer 

Dowdy 

Lent 

Scheuer 

Downey 

Levitas 

Schneider 

Duncan 

Loefner 

Schroeder 

Dwyer 

Long  (LA) 

Schuize 

Dymally 

Lont(MD> 

Seiberling 

Early 

Lott 

Sensenbrenner 

Eckart 

Lowery  (CA) 

Shamansky 

Lowry  (WA) 

Shannon 

Edwards  (AL) 

Lujan 

Sharp 

Edwards  (CA) 

Luken 

Shaw 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lundine 

Simon 

Emery 

Lungren 

Skeen 

English 

Madlgan 

Smith  (IA) 

Erdahl 

Markey 

Smith  (NE> 

Erienbom 

Marks 

Smith  (NJ) 

Evans  (DE) 

Marriott 

Smith  (PA) 

Evans  (OA) 

Martin  (ID 

Snowe 

E\ans(IA) 

Mauul 

Snyder 

Evans  (IN) 

Mattox 

Solarz 

Fary 

Mavroules 

Spence 

Paacell 

Mazzoll 

St  Germain 

Pasio 

McClory 

Stanton 

Penwick 

McCloskey 

Stark 

,     Perraro 

McCurdy 

Staton 

Fiedler 

McDade 

Stenholm 

Pindley 

McEwen 

Stokes 

;     Pish 

McOrath 

Stratton 

;     Florio 

McHugh 

Studds 

Poglietu 

McKinney 

Swift 

Poley 

Mica 

Synar 

Pord  (MI) 

Michel 

Tauke 

Pord  (TN) 

Mikulski 

Taylor 

Porsythe 

Miller  (CA) 

Thomas 

Fountain 

Minela 

Traxler 

Fowler 

Minish 

Trible 

Prank 

Mitchell  (MD)      Udall 

Prenzel 

Mitchell  (NY)      Vento 

Frost 

Moakley 

Walgren 

Puqua 

Moffett 

Walker 

Oarda 

Molinari 

Wampler 

Washington 

Whittaker 

Wyden 

Watkins 

Williams  (MT> 

Wylie 

Waxman 

Williams  (OH) 

Yates 

Weaver 

Winn 

Yatron 

Weber  (MN) 

Wirth 

Young  (PL) 

Weber  (OH) 

Wolf 

Zablocki 

White 

Wolpe 

Zeferetti 

Whitehurst 

Wortley 

Whitley 

Wright 
NAYS-70 

Akaka 

Gingrich 

Moore 

Archer 

Goldwater 

Moorhead 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gramm 

Pat  man 

Barnard 

Hall.  Ralph 

Paul 

Beard 

Hammerschmid 

Petri 

Bethune 

Hansen  (ID) 

Roberts  (KS) 

Boner 

Hansen  (UT> 

Roberts  (SD) 

Bouquard 

Hart  net  t 

Roemer 

Brown  (CO) 

Hatcher 

Rudd 

Cheney 

Hefiel 

Shelby 

Collins  (TX) 

Hendon 

Shumway 

Craig 

Hopkins 

Shuster 

Crane.  Daniel 

Hubbard 

Skelton 

Crane.  Philip 

Jeffries 

Smith  (AL> 

Dannemeyer 

Jenkins 

Smith  (OR) 

DavU 

Jones  (TN) 

Solomon 

Derrick 

Kindness 

Slump 

Dreier 

Latta 

Tauzin 

Dunn 

Livingston 

Volkmer 

Emerson 

Marlenee 

Whitlen 

Fields 

Martin  (NO 

Young  (AK< 

Flippo 

McDonald 

Young  (MO) 

Gephardt 

Miller  (OH) 

Gibbons 

Montgomery 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Blanchard 

Fithian 

Rhodes 

Boland 

Ginn 

Rousselot 

Boiling 

Grisham 

Schumer 

Bowen 

Holland 

SlUander 

Brown  (OH) 

Johnston 

Stangeland 

Burton.  John 

Jones  (NC> 

Vander  Jagt 

Clay 

Lewis 

Weiss 

Dicks 

Martin  ( NY  1 

Wilson 

Dyson 

McCollum 

Ertel 

Mollohan 

D  1415 

Messrs.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  MOOR- 
HEAD. ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
SKELTON.  and  SHELBY  changed 
their  votes  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  CARMAN  changed  his  vote 
from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table.  , 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERMISSION  FOR  SUBCOMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  CONSERVA- 
TION AND  POWER  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ENERGY  AND  COM- 
MERCE TO  SIT  TODAY  DURING 
5-MINUTE  RULE 

Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Sul)com- 
mittee  on  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and   Commerce   be   permitted   to   sit 
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during  the  5-minute  rule  this  after- 
noon to  mark  up  the  nuclear  waste 
legislation  presently  before  us. 

The  minority  has  stated  to  me  that 
it  has  no  objection  to  this  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXPRESSING  SENSE  OP  CON- 
GRESS COMMEMORATING 
THAILAND'S  BICENTENNIAL 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the-  Senate  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  98),  expressing 
the  sense  of  Congress  on  the  occasion 
of  Thailand's  bicentennial. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  and  I 
shall  not  object,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  ex- 
plain the  purpose  of  this  resolution. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  98  has 
been  considered  and  passed  by  the 
other  body  on  June  9.  The  resolution 
congratulates  Thailand  and  its  people 
on  the  celebration  of  the  200th  year  of 
the  Chakri  Dynasty,  which  is  also  the 
bicentennial  of  the  designation  of 
Bangkok  as  the  capital  city  of  Thai- 
land. It  notes  the  long  history  of 
friendship  and  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Thailand. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  I  am  proud  to 
join  in  commemorating  the  200th  an- 
niversary of  Thailand's  Chakri  Dynas- 
ty. As  is  well  known  in  the  United 
States,  the  relations  between  our  two 
countries  have  l)een  excellent.  The 
American  people  consider  the  Thai 
people  to  be  true  friends.  Our  friend- 
ship has  been  tested  in  time  of  war 
and  in  time  of  economic  hardship.  It 
has  never  been  found  wanting. 

In  1833,  the  United  States  signed  the 
Treaty  of  Amity  and  Commerce  with 
Thailand.  This  marked  our  first  treaty 
with  an  Asian  nation  and  contributed 
to  an  expansion  of  both  relations  and 
understanding  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Since  then,  we  have  shared 
many  common  experiences  and  the 
bond  between  us  has  grown  stronger. 

Today,  our  relationship  is  firm  and 
founded  upon  a  mutual  respect  for  in- 
dividual freedom.  We  equally  share  a 
desire  to  bring  economic  prosperity  to 
our  people  while  retaining  our  unique 
national  culture  and  heritage. 

I  express  my  warmest  congratula- 
tions to  the  people  and  Government  of 
Thailand  in  this  festive  year  of  cele- 


bration of  the  Rattanakosin  Bicenten- 
nial. 

Mr.  S  weaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  I  >bjection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlenian  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  dEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  would 
like  to    ully  understand  this  measure. 

In  orler  to  do  that  I  am  reserving 
the  rigl  t  to  object,  but  primarily  I  rise 
to  expr  >ss  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
way  th;  last  resolution  was  handled 
and  wi  h  the  outrageous  silence  by 
this  iKxIy  on  the  destruction  and  the 
killing  and  wounding  of  innocent 
people  1  n  Lebanon  that  is  taking  place. 

I  thin  Ic  the  membership  of  this  body 
deserve!  an  opportunity  to  be  heard 
oh  thij  matter.  Accordingly,  proper 
prior  notice  that  the  important  resolu- 
tion on  Lebanon  was  to  be  debated 
today  sfiould  have  been  provided;  this 
Member  believes  that  the  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee  leadership  should 
have  g  ven  such  notice  to  the  full 
House  I  o  that  the  membership  would 
have  h  id  an  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate ir  this  important  debate.  We 
were  no  L  given  that  opportunity. 

With  that  statement,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdra  w  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  ISPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  follows: 
I  S.  Con.  Res.  98 

Whereas  1982  marks  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  Thailand's  illustrious  Chakri 
Dynastyjand  the  designation  of  Bangkok  as 
ihe  capital  city  of  Thailand: 

this  year  has  been  designated  in 

as  the  official  year  of  celebration 

i;o  hundred  year  historical  era  of 

iri  Dynasty,  the  "Rattanakosin"  Bl- 
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the  United  States  has  a  long  his- 
iendly  relations  and  close  coopera- 
Thailand.  predating  even  the  sign- 
ing of  tke  Treaty  of  Amity  aind  Commerce 
in  the  iear  1833.  the  first  United  SUtes 
treaty  signed  with  an  Asian  nation:  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  Thailand 
share  conmon  goals  of  preserving  national 
independence  and  individual  freedom  and  of 
improvlag  the  lives  of  our  respective  peo- 
ples: Now.  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurring^  That  the  Congress 
hereby  extends  to  the  Thai  nation  and  all  of 
its  people  warmest  congratulations  aiid  best 
wishes  4uring  this  festive  year  of  celebra- 
tion of  the  Rattanakosin  Bicentennial. 

The  pSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentlei^an  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi  j  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.   fZABLOCKI.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 

yield  4^^^^  ^^^^  t'l"^  '^  ^  '"^y  '^°^' 
sume.  ! 

Mr.  ISpeaker,  U.S.  relations  with 
Thailand  have  been  particularly  close 
and  cooperative  in  the  decades  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II.  Our  two  na- 
tions have  shared  responsibilities  for 


security  in'  Southeast  Asia  since  the 
early  1950'l  and  we  continue  to  work 
jointly  for  peace  and  security  in  that 
region  of  the  world.  Economic  rela- 
tions between  Thailand  and  the 
United  States  are  also  closely 
strengthened  by  Thailand's  fast  pace 
of  economic  growth,  resulting  in  in- 
creased trade  and  investment  between 
our  countries. 

Culturally  and  educationally,  we 
have  also  shared  much— notably 
through  th^  U.S.  Peace  Corps  program 
that,  since  1 1962,  has  brought  nearly 
3.000  young  American  volunteers  to 
Thailand  t6  share  their  skills  and  to 
learn  and  tiPPreciate  the  rich  cultural 
heritage  ofl  Thailand  and  the  warmth 
of  the  That  people.  In  addition  thou- 
sands of  "Thais  have  come  to  the 
United  Sta^s  to  study  in  our  educa- 
tional insti()utions. 

In  view  of  the  longstanding  friendly 
relationshii^  between  Thailand  and  the 
United  Stales,  and  the  great  respect 
we  have  for  the  people  of  Thailand,  it 
is  entirely  ippropriate  that  we  extend 
our  best  wkhes  to  this  important  na- 
tional anniversary. 

We  extend  our  greetings  and  con- 
gratulations to  the  Thai  royal  family, 
which  alone  with  the  Buddhist  faith, 
serves  as  an  important  source  of  na- 
tional inspiration  to  the  Thai  people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
Senate  Coricurrent  Resolution  98. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time  on  this  resolution. 
However,  ij  would  suspect  the  gentle- 
man from  Michigan  (Mr.  Broomfield) 
would  desire  to  speak  to  the  resolu- 
tion. Therefore,  I  would  yield  one-half 
of  the  1  hour  to  the  gentleman  and  re- 
serve the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  requests  for  time  on  the  reso- 
lution and  would  ask  for  a  vote. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous' consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  9  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  on 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  98. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  jfrom  Wisconsin? 

There  wais  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  the  [previous  question  on  the 
Senate  concurrent  resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPIIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  Senate  concurrent 
resolution. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  WAIJCER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  voe  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  ofder  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  qi  orum  is  not  present. 
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The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  398,  nays 
1,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting  31. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  1691 
YEAS-398 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Archer 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badhun 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnard 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

Blaggi 

Bingham 

Bllley 

Boigs 

Boner 

Bonier 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhlll 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campl>ell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coau 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  <TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlln 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardis 

Derrick 


Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edgar 

Edwards  (AD 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

Erdahl 

Erlenbom 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Kary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Fllppo 

Florlo 

Foglletta 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Ford(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frenzel 

Frost 

Fuqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Oilman 

Gingrich 

Gllckman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grisham 

Guarini 

Gunderaon 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 


Hendon 
Hertel 
Hightower 
Hller 
Hillls 

Hollenbeck 
Holt 
Hopkins 
Howard 
Hoyer 
Hubbard 
Huckaby 
Hughes 
Hunter 
Hutto 
Hyde 
Ireland 
Jacobs 
Jeffords 
Jeffries 
Jenkins 
Jones  (OK) 
Jones  (TN) 
Kastenmeier 
Kazen 
Kemp 
Kennelly 
Kildee 
Kindness 
Kogovsek 
Kramer 
LaFalce 
Lagomarsino 
Lantos 
Latta 
Leach 
Leath 

UeBoutllller 
Lee 

Lehman 
Leland 
Levitas 
Lewis 
Livingston 
LoefHer 
'    Long  (LA) 
Long(MD) 
Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 
Lowry  (WA) 
Lujan 
Luken 
Lundine 
Lungren 
Madlgan 
Markey 
Marks 
Marriott 
Martin  (ID 
Martin  (NO 
Martin  (NY) 
MaUui 
Mattox 
Mavroules 
Mazzoli 
McClory 
McClotkey 
McCurdy 
McDade 
McDonald 
McEwen 
McOrath 
McHugh 
McKlnney 
Mica 


Hammerschmldt  Michel 

Hance  MIkulakI 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Harkin 

Hannett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 


Miller  (CA) 
Miller  (OH) 
Mineta 
MInlsh 

Mitchell  (NY) 
Moakley 
Molinari 
Montgomery 


M(x>re 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberslar 

Obey 

Ottlnger 

Oxiey 

Panetta 

Par'is 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

IMrsell 

Quillen 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Rilter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

NAYS-1 
Marlenee 

ANSWERED    PRESENT "-2 
Mitchell  (MD)      Savage 


Rodino 

Stenholm 

Roe 

Stokes 

Roemer 

Stratton 

Rogers 

Studds 

Rose 

Stump 

Rosenthal 

Swift 

Rostenkowski 

Synar 

Roth 

Tauke 

Roukems 

Tausin 

Rouaselot 

Taylor 

Roybal 

Thomas 

Rudd 

Traxler 

Rusao 

Trible 

Sabo 

Udall 

Santlni 

Vander  Jagt 

Sawyer 

Venio 

Scheuer 

Volkmer 

Schneider 

Walgren 

Schroeder 

Walker 

Schulie 

Washington 

Seiberling 

Watkins 

Sensenbrerner 

Wax  man 

Shamansky 

Weaver 

Shannon 

Weber  (MN) 

Sharp 

Weber  (OH) 

Shaw 

White 

Shelby 

Whltehurst 

Shumway 

Whitley 

Shiuter 

V^ittaker 

Simon 

Whitten 

Skeen 

Williams  (MT) 

Skelton 

Williams  (OH) 

Smith  (AD 

Winn 

Smith  (lA) 

Wirth 

Smith  (NE) 

Wolf 

Smith  (NJ) 

Wolpe 

Smith  (OR) 

Wortley 

Smith  (PA) 

Wright 

Snowe 

Wyden 

Snyder 

Wylie 

Solan 

Yates 

Solomon 

Yatron 

Spence 

Young  (AK) 

St  Germain 

Young (PL) 

Stangeland 

Young  (MO) 

Stanton 

Zablocki 

Stark 

Zeferetti 

Staton 

think  we  have  reached  a  point  in  this 
House  where  we  are  doing  just  foolish 
things.  To  demand  a  recorded  vote, 
taking  up  the  time  of  almost  400  Mem- 
bers plus.  15  minutes,  at  an  incredible 
cost,  considering  our  salaries,  I  think 
just  does  not  make  sense.  I  am  taking 
this  moment  to  protest  against  this 
kind  of  procedure. 

We  respect  the  nation  of  Thailand, 
we  respect  the  committee.  But  1 
cannot  figure  out  how  it  is  we  pass  bil- 
lion-dollar bills  on  a  voice  vote,  and 
then  we  have  to  have  a  recorded  vote 
to  recognize  Thailand's  100th  birth- 
day. It  is  just  not  sensible  nor  logical, 
and  therefore  I  protested  it  by  voting 
"present." 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
494,  REGARDING  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CERTIFICATIONS  ON 
CONDITIONS  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  494)  with 
regard  to  Presidential  certifications  on 
conditions  in  El  Salvador,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


NOT  VOllNG- 

-31 

Blanchard 

Engllsh 

Moffett 

Boland 

Ertel 

Mollohan 

Boiling 

Fithian 

NichoU 

Brown  (OH) 

OInn 

Rhodes 

Burton.  John 

Hatcher 

Schumer 

Clay 

Holland 

Siljander 

Coyne.  William    Horton 

Wanipler 

Crockett 

Johnston 

Weiss 

Dicks 

Jones  (NO 

Wilson 

Dingell 

Lent 

Dyion 

McCollum 

D  1430 

So  the  Senate  concurrent  resolution 
was  concurred  in. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Uble. 


EXPLANA'nON  OP  VOTE 
(Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  Maryland.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  time  to  explain 
my  "present"  vote  on  the  last  issue.  I 
voted  "present,"  not  out  of  any  disre- 
spect of  the  distinguished  chairman  or 
members  of  the  committee,  nor  out  of 
any  disrespect   for  Thailand.   But   I 


THE  IMPORTANCE  OF  CONSID- 
ERATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT 
RESOLUTION  494  WITH 

REGARD       TO       PRESIDENTIAL 
CERTIFICATIONS^    ON     CONDI- 
TIONS IN  EL  SALVADOR 
(Mr.  BARNES  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  1  minute  to  address  the 
House  just  to  make  it  clear  to  our  col- 
leagues what  has  just  taken  place. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  reported  unanimously  and 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  yester- 
day reported  unanimously  legislation 
that  would  require  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States  certify  that  the 
Government  of  El  Salvador  is  helping 
to  investigate  the  murders  of  Ameri- 
can citizens,  principally,  as  we  know. 
American  religious  workers  in  El  Sal- 
vador, in  order  for  El  Salvador  to  con- 
tinue to  receive  military  assistance 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  me  it  is  absolutely 
inconceivable  that  the  minority  leader 
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has  objected  to  the  consideration  of 
this  legislation  by  the  House  this 
afternoon.  It  is  absolutely  extraordi- 
nary that  the  leader  of  the  Republican 
Party  would  not  permit  consideration 
by  the  House  of  this  legislation  which 
is  considered  of  great  importance  to 
millions  of  Americans  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  investigations,  that 
are  not  taking  place  adequately,  of  the 
murders  of  American  citizens  in  El 
Salvador. 


D  1445 

EXPLANATION  OP  OBJECTION 
TO  CONSIDERATION  OP  HOUSE 
JOINT  RESOLUTION  494 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
this  1  minute  to  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man that  when  that  side  begins  to 
inform  this  side  what  they  are  at- 
tempting to  do  then  maybe  we  can 
agree  to  the  Member's  request.  But 
when  these  things  come  off  the  wall 
with  no  prior  notice  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  who  is  responsible  for  a 
few  things  over  here,  I  have  no  re- 
course but  to  object. 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?    . 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  for  yielding. 

As  is  the  normal  practice  in  these 
matters,  the  majority  did  consult  di- 
rectly with  the  minority  member  who 
is  responsible  for  this.  In  fact,  the 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs 
was  the  coauthor  of  this  legislation. 
He  was  prepared  to  participate  in  the 
discussion  of  it  on  the  floor  this  after- 
noon. We  in  the  majority  assumed 
that  the  minority  would— in  fact  we 
were  told  they  had— cleared  this 
matter  with  their  own  leadership.  We 
were  prepared  to  proceed  on  that 
basis.  There  was  no  effort  whatsoever 
to  bring  this  up  without  full  consulta- 
tion with  the  minority.  In  fact,  the  mi- 
nority participated  in  drafting  and  au- 
thoring this  legislation. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  understand  that,  but 
I  think  there  are  a  few  other  rules 
around  here  that  ought  to  be  adhered 
to  and  I  object  to  this  procedure. 


PERMISSION  TO  INSERT  IN  CON- 
GRESSIONAL RECORD  COR- 
RECTED TABLES  UNDER  SEC- 
TION 302(a)  OP  CONGRESSION- 
AL BUDGET  ACT  AND  SECTION 
9  OP  SENATE  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION  92 

Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
Record  tables  showing  the  crosswalk 
allocations  to  the  House  committees 
under  section  302(a)  of  the  Congres- 


sional 
Senate 


3udget  Act  and  section  9  of 
Concurrent  Resolution  92,  as 
corrected,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  tl  lese  tables  be  considered  as 
meetini  the  requirements  of  section 
302(a)  Qf  the  Budget  Act  and  section  9 
of  SenaJte  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 

Mr.  £  peaker,  this  has  been  cleared 
by  the  leadership  on  the  minority  side. 

The  iSPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  abjection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlen  an  from  California? 

Mr.  I  ATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  rig  it  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  et  me  say  that  the  gentleman 
has  cleared  this  with  our  side.  We 
have  no  objection. 

Mr.  S  ?eaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  >bjection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlen^an  from  California? 

Then  was  no  objection. 

The  t  ibles  referred  to  follow: 

ALLOCATIOK  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITIES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIoilAL  BUDGH  AQ.  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 


Ih  imam  H  dotanl 


Onci 


IVCl  SMtMl 


HOUSC  AmiOraMTIONS  COMWmt 

050  Nilmul  0  Itiat 

ISO  bitniutioii  I  Uim 

2S0  Owil  Scrnct  SpKt  ml  TcclnolOB 

270  EneiR      . 

300  Njtural  RdouiCK  jnd  EiMfomnent     

3S0  Afiiciinure. 

370  Caimnct  and  Housmi  CirM 

400  Tiammtiloii 


tX  ComnimM  tnd  Rttonil  DewtopmM 

SOO  (duutoilTiimnt.  Effl(loiiiMnt.  and  Social  Sen- 


fiscal  Asistanct 


Offxnnf  Rccapls 


ComnltN  total  

HOUtt  AGRtCUlTUlK  COMMTIU 

300  Njtwal  Rsowcts  an)  (iMtornimt 

3S0  A|riciiltui4  

450  Commmili  and  Retnnal  OevclopnMl 

150  Gcnnal  Pirposc  fnat  Assstanct 


Comn^tK  total  

H0U9  AMMD  SERViaS  COMMITTEE 

050  National  bfmi  

4W  Tiamvortfon  

700  Vitcfam  Itnctits  and  Stmccs 

850  Gmtal  Pirinse  Fiscal  Assistanct 


?19.110 
15.314 
6.999 
4536 
12.935 
9.575 
6.042 
ll.40( 
6.635 

24.6(2 
41.977 
54.616 
24.012 
4.526 
1.693 
5.271 

1'' 
2.150 

25 


OMbp 


1U.463 
12.379 
7.000 
6.196 
15.451 
2.065 
3.511 
21.074 
7.103 

21.111 
43.130 
55.774 
23.502 
4.630 
1.533 
5.175 

-25 


Comn^i 


IK  total 


459.303 

433.574 

ru 

29? 

391 

11.101 

I 

511 

242 

242 

900 

12.159 

11 

1 

m 

(') 

1 

''i 

12 

9 

HOUSE  BAIIUIIG.  FINANa  AND  URSAN  AFFAMS 
COMMinEE 

150  liilKiialKWi  Mm  

370  Comnwc*  and  Haa«n  &•* 

450  Comfflunili  and  Rcfional  OMtopncnt 

50O  Educatniv  Tiaimn|.  Emttoynwnl.  and  Socul  Sov- 
iets   

550  Htalth    _,  

60ft  Income  Sf  ufily    

700  Vetnans Jenefits  and  Smioi 

800  Genttal  awinmcnl 

900  Inteesl  ; 


0 

3.417 

221 

0 
0 

30 
0 
5 

11 


Comnittee  total 


3.614 


255 
249 
179 

-3 
0 
3 
14 
5 
II 

173 


HOUSE  IISTRIG  Of  COLUMBIA  COMMITTEE 
750  AdnHnistiWion  of  Justct 


ALLOCATION  OF 
COMMIHEES 
GRESSIONAL 

ued 
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850  Gmnal  Pwpost  F^  Assstanct 
CommtlR  lot] 


[In  mdlons  of  doRafSl 


DuKI  sptndmi 
liKisdctnn 


HOUSE  EOUCATI 
500   Educatwi. 
Soviets 

600  tncamt  Stciinty 

CommttN 


ATM  A 


AND  LABOR  COMMITTEE 
Employnient    and   Social 


Bodftt 
avtlwity 

80 

at 


15 
30 


Oullars 

80 
19 


21 
24 


HOUSE  ENERGV  A^O  COMMERO  COMMIHEE 

300  Natural  Resowcts  ^  Enmonmoit  

370  ConvnoB  and  Ho^  Credit ^„.^ 

400  Trangolaton  .._...„ 

550  Hcaltli  ...,„..^„ 

600  tncomt  Stcunly   ,  

850  Gtnoal  Purpose  F*cal  Assistance      . 

ConMNttce  tola  .. 

HOUSE  FOREKII  AfFAJRS  COMMIHEE 
150  Mtf national  Aflanf 
370  Comnem  and  Hotsmf  Cndil 
600  hcone  SoQirily   I 

Comnvtlee  tot4 

HOUSE  GOVERMK fT  OPERATIONS  COMMIHEE 
too  Genoal  GoncrnnitM 
850  Gowal  Purpose  fkcjl  Assstanct 


0 

n 

816 

5 

5.356 

5 

!•) 

28 

816 

5 

5.531 

5 

6.MJ 

6JI4 

13.258 

II 

133 

11.169 
11 
186 

13702 

11.365 

ConmNttit 


'4"' 


HOUSE  ADMIttSTRATION  COMMinEE 
250  Gtnoal  Scienct.  S^act  and  Teclinolo||i 
500  Educatnn.   Tiaufif.  Emptoymtni.  and  Social 

Servos 
800  Gmoal  GownmeM 

Conmrttie  tolfl.a^..-....».»..i... 

HOUSE  INTERIOR  ANoflNSUUR  AFFAIRS  COMMinEE 
270  Enoo 

300  Natural  Resoortts  and  Emionment 
450  ConinHinitir  and  R«|mal  DnnlopnioD 
800  Goioal  Gononmttt 
850  Gtnoal  Purpost  Fkcal  Assstanct 

Conmtttt  Iota 

HOUSE  MftCIARY  COMMITTEE 
300  Natural  Rtsourttsland  Enwonmoit 
370  Commact  and  h4s«|  Cred<t 

600  tncomt  Soamty   I        

750  Admnstratan  of  lusttt    ,. 

aOOGoioair 


1 
4.567 

1.561 


(•) 

6 
39 

46 


280 
43 
515 

(') 
601 

1.439 


(') 
22 
II 
0 

506 

539 


HOUSE  MERCHAir  MARINE  AND  FISHERIES 
IDMMinEE 

300  Natural  Rtsoorctsiand  EnvHomnoil 

370  Conmtrct  and  Hosmi  Credit      .„. 

4O0  Iransporlatan  

850  Gtnoal  Purpost  fecal  Assstanct   .._„.-„..... 

Conrnnttet  totW 

HOUSE  POST  Of  Fa 
370  Cemntrct  and 
550Heam 
600  kKOfflt  Stcunty 
800  Gtnoal  GoMii 

Comminee 

HOUSE  PUBLIC  WiRKS  AND  TRANSPORTATION 
IMinEE 
270  Enoo  j 

300  Naluial  Resowctl  and  Enyiionmoit 
400  Tiamporlation     ] 
450  Convnunity  and  ttfional  Developnitnt 

Commtltt  tot 

HOUSE  SCIENCE 
250  Goioal  Scitnct 
270  Enoo 

300  Natuial  Resourct^  and  Environment 
370  Commoct  and  Hlusint  Ciedil 


10389 


ID  TECHNOLOGY  COMMIHEE 
and  Teclinoloiy 


I') 
4567 


4.567 


l») 


1 

16 
361 
(') 
604 

98) 


CI 
18 
3 
5 

506 

522 


167 

27 

415 

4 

144 
0 

59 
4 

(12 

89 

11 

0 

32.181 

10.702 

11 

142 
19.179 
10.702 

(2.893       79.750 


1614 

1800 

79 

(2 

8691 

2 

5 

15 

1894 


5  5 

5  39 

18  18 
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ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMITTEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC.  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
GRESSIONAL BUDGET  ACT.  FISCAL  YEAR  1983-Contin- 


|ln 


Direct] 
jursdctm 


BMHet 


Outlays 


800  Genoal  Go»onmoit _ 

Committee  total 

HOUSE  VETERANS  Aff AIRS  OMWinU 
70O  Vetoans  Benefits  and  Soviets _ 


Committee  total 


(•) 

(») 

29 

62 

IJi3 

957 

1J(3 

9S7 

HOUSE  tWArS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
500   Education.   Tianuiig.   Emptoyment.   and 
Services 

550  HeaWi  _ 

600  tncwie  Security      

800  Genoal  Gonemment 


Social 


850  Gtnoal  Purpost  fscal  Assstam.. 
900  Intoesl  


Committee  total 


UNASSKNED 

050  National  Delotst       

150  Intonataial  Allairs 

250  Goioal  Sccnct  Space  and  Tecnnok0. 
270  Enjery 

300  Natural  Rtsourcts  and  Envnonment 

350  Agfculluie  

370  Commoct  and  Housmg  CreM — 

400  Transportation 

450  Community  and  Regional  Oevelcpment 

500    Education.    Tianmg.    Employment. 

Soviets         

550  Htalth        

600  Incomt  Securiki _ _.. 

700  Vetoans  BeneMs  and  SovMI 

750  Admmstialion  of  luslict 

800  Gtnoal  Covonrntnl  _.. 

850  Gewal  Purpost  Fiscal  Asssim 

900  intotst  

950  Undstritwtol  Olfseltint  I 


mt  SnM 


732 

0 

54.739 

41.93* 

170.847 

176.312 

7 

7 

337 

337 

120.071 

120.071 

m.m 

345.656 

921 

921 

-11.193 

11.893 

5 

5 

1.(35 

1.635 

-3J03 

3J03 

73 

73 

-77 

77 

530 

530 

376 

376 

35 

35 

18.221 

18.221 

6.711 

-6.711 

-645 

645 

35 

35 

-  14.754 

14.754 

4.715 

4.715 

19.382 

- 19.382 

31.(75 

31.675 

Committee  total 


■  IHJI5   -114.8(5 


^mt  total 777.(72      7J4.I00 


>  Less  than  neealne  S500.000. 
'less  than  $500 non 


ALLOCATION  OF  SPENDING  RESPONSIBILITY  TO  HOUSE 
COMMinEES  PURSUANT  TO  SEC  302(a)  OF  THE  CON- 
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|ln  mikoiB  of  doiars| 


OMiys 


Entitle 


HOUSE  APPROPRIATIONS  COMMIHEE 

Curroil  lo«l 

050  Nalonal  defoist I(.(68       85.995 

150  Inttmational  affan 127         5.341 

250  GoKial  Kieacc.  spn.  mt  Met- 

nolon 0 

270Eno|y 0 

300  Natural  resources  and  emnronmenl  14 

350  Airculturt  0 

370  Conmeree  and  housini  aedit  0 

400  Transportation      407 

450  Community  and  rcficiiil  (Mhp- 

noil  53 
500  Education.  Irammi.  onplmment. 

and  social  servicts  7.387 

550  Healtn             32.095 

600  Income  security    29.454 

700  Vetoans  boitfits  and  «i«ai 14.279 

750  Admmstiation  ol  justice 91 

800  Goioal  gownment     4.759 

850  Genoal  purpost  fscal  assslMOt 4.567 

920  AlkMioca 0 

SulHotal    110.102      243.933 

Osattxaury  appropriations  action 

050  National  defense  235.074      126J2I 

150  Inlonataul  affairs 14.I2(         7.029 

250  Gewral  saen.  spact.  and  Mck- 

nolofy  7.(00        5.3(2 

27o1noB 5009        2.042 

300  Natural  loamn  uA  owmmhI.  13.07(        8.421 


2.218 

0 

3.042 

0 

6.1(1 

0 

419 

0 

335 

0 

12.296 

0 

5.691 

0 

18.247 

0 

39.(69 

0 

3(.230 

0 

15.5(5 

0 

663 

0 

5.026 

0 

4.60( 

0 

1(6 

0 

6.617 
3.347 
11205 

6504 

1(736 
(.000 

2(469 

(.927 

4.462 

4135 

642 

(32 

12 

375.394 


2.362 
4 

59 
4(7 

(95 

U2 

(4 

1.465 


[In  imNions  n  doRtfS| 


350Arici«iR 

370  Cofflffloet  and  housing  credn 

400  Transportation 

450  Comiiiunity  and  lefional  devOop^ 

ment 
500  Education    training    employment 

and  social  services 
550Heam 
600  tncanie  security 
700  Vetoans  benefits  and  servces 
750  Admmstration  of  lustce 
800  Genoal  giwonment 
850  Genoal  purpose  liscal  assstanct 
920  AMwancts 
950  Untstritiutol  offstttmg  rece«ts 

SuMotal 

Oscretionaiy  action  tiy  olhn  commitlees 
050  Natonal  Dtfont 
400  Transporlatan 
500  Educafon    training    emplaynient 

and  social  sennets 
550  Health 
600  hcomt  security 
700  Vttoans  htnttits  and  sovos 
920  Ahwances 

SuDlotal 
Committee  total 

HOUSE  AGRICUITURE  COMMITTEE 

Current  level 
300  Natuial  lesources  and  emnronmoit 
350  Afrcullure 
450  Community  and  lefanal  devOop. 

ment 
(50  Gtnoal  purpost  local  assstanct 

SuMotal 

Dnaetonary  actnn 
300  Natural  resources  and  environment 
350  ArcuHurt 
370  Commtret  and  housmg  credit 

Subtotal 

Comnutttt  total 

HOUSE  ARMED  SERVICES  COMMinEE 
Currtnt  Itvel 
050  National  Deltnst 
(50  Gtnoal  purpose  fscal  assstanct 

SuMotal 

Dscretonary  acton 
050  Natanai  detoHt 

SuMotal 

Comnnttet  total 

HOUSE  BANHNG  FINANCE  AND  URSAN 
AFFAIRS  COMMinEE 

Current  level 
150  Intonatnnal  affairs 
370  Commerce  and  housmg  ciedit 
450  Community  and  regional  devek^ 


500  Education   Irai 

and  sooal  servms 

600  Incanie  securily  

700  Vetoans  benefits  and  servicts 
800  Gennal  govonmenl 
900  Interest 

SuMotal 

Discretouiy  acton 
370  Commeree  and  housing  credrt 

SuMotal 
0 
—  Committee  total 

0  HOUSE  DtSTRICT  Of  COLUMBIA 

0  COMMinEE 

Current  levO 
°  750  Admostrilon  of  (uslict 

S         850  Gtnoal  purpose  fiscal  assistanct 
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fbi  Hrihons  o(  doHysl 


Outlays 


1.321 

2.320 
8.230 

1.126 


Entitlt 

ment 


8.016 

0 

5794 

0 

21743 

0 

7.590 

0 

4009 

0 

3757 

0 

601 

0 

834 

0 

12 

0 

mm 

0 

nn 

0 

4 

0 

31 
640 
(63 
57( 

a 

1351 


4(6.961      45(167 


297 
175 

1 
294 

767 


36 
12 
21 

69 
698 


18 

1 


291 
(.299 

711 
294 

9595 


36 
912 
21 

969 
8626 


0 
7413 

0 
294 

7707 


0 
0 
0 

0 
7707 


16777 
0 


27 

1 


29        16777 


0 
3797 


IS2 


4.031 

63 
«3 

3.968 


9 
86 


0 
0 
29 


226 

9a 


155 


0 

2 

0 

25 

0 

0 

0 

13 

0 

7 

7 

0 

11 

11 

0 

(79 

V* 
75( 

121 


9 
86 


75 

75 

16702 


SiMolll 95 

Commitlee  total  95 

HOUSE  EDUCATUN  AND  LABOR 
COMMinEE 
Curicnt  Level 
500  Educalon    training    employmenl 

and  social  services  14 

600  Income  security  37 

SuMotal  51 

Comnnnee  total  51 

HOUSE  ENERGY  AND  COMMERCE 
COMMinEE 
Currml  level 
370  CoMiertt  and  housing  credit  29 

400  Transportaton  122 

550Healtli  5 

600  tncomt  stcuiity  5.723 

(50  Gtnoal  purpost  fscal  assstanct  6 

SuMotal  5.(84 

Osottogry  acton 

270  Enogy  360 

300  Natural  rtsourcts  and  env»onment  27 

550  Health  0 

SuMotJl  3(7 

Commttct  total  5  497 

HOUSE  fOREIGN  AfFAMS  COMMinEE 
Cunoit  kvO 
150  Merutonai  affan  14.309 

370  Comwree  and  housmg  aedil  6 

600  Income  sosmty  4(3 

SuMotal  j  '         14  77( 

Dacittonary  actan 
600  mcome  security  0 

SuMotal  0 

Committee  total  14  77( 

HOUSE  GOVERNMENT  OPERATUNS 
COMMinEE 
Current  levO 
800  Goioal  gontmment  1 

850  Genoal  purpose  Iscjl  assstanct  4  567 

SuMotal  '     4.568 

Conwultce  toUl  4.5(( 

HOUSE  ADMINISTRATION  COMMinEE 
Current  level 
500  Educafon    Uarnng    employmenl 

and  sooal  strvcts  7 

(00  Gtnoal  govonmtm  41 

SuMotal  4( 

Committet  total  4( 

HOUSE  INTERIOR  AND  INSULAR  WFAIRS 
COMMinEE 

Cunoit  itvO 

270  Enogy  1(0 

300  Natural  rtsowcts  and  enwronmoit  51 
450  Community  and  regonal  devOop- 

moil  547 

800  Gtnoal  govonment  I 

850  Gtnoal  pwpost  Iscal  assstanct  653 

SuMotal  1433 

Dscrttonary  acton 
300  Natwal  resouicts  and  envnonment  22 

SuMotal  72 

Comnutttt  total  1-11 

HOUSE  JUOCIARY  COMMITTEE 
Currtnt  level 
370  Commoct  and  housing  cred<l  23 

600  tncome  secuiity  10 
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HOUSE 

)  OF  THE  CON- 

1  1983-Contni- 

Outlays 

(nMt 

ment 
authority 

95 

9 

95 

9 

13 
32 

4405 
5489 

44 

9895 

44 

9.(95 

29 

122 

5 

5.879 

5 

0 

121 

14.6(0 

5.(99 

6 

6.040 

20  706 

360 
27 
0 

0 

0 

514 

387 

514 

5.653 

20192 

12.020 

6 

206 

0 

0 

206 

I2i32 

206 

2 

2 

2 

2 

12230 

204 

0 
4567 

4567 
4.567 


10 
10 


1 
21 

412 

1 

653 

10(9 


77 

22 

1.067 


23 

7 


0 
4567 


4.567 
4567 


0 
69 

69 
69 


0 
14 

53 

0 

653 

721 


0 

0 

721 
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|ln  mllnis  o«  (Ularsj 


Smtpt 
nflwily 


Outlays 


Enlitle 

ment 

nthocrly 


7S0  Mnmstrilion  ol  iislm  . 
too  Gm<)l  (owrnfflNl     

SuMoM 

CamnHtlH  totf 


HOUSE  MEROUNT  MARINE  AND 
FISHERIES  COMWTTEE 
Cuntat  kwl 
300  Nitwil  resowces  jml  emrannMl 
370  Comwa  ml  heusmi  atdit 
400  IiinspotUlioii 
IM  General  punnst  focal  assislatice 

SiiMotal 

Doottunaty  action 
400  Transgottatw 


0 
506 

-9 
506 

91 
506 

540 

5?3 

599 

540 

523 

599 

180 

29 

407 

4 


Sublotal 

CoflMHttfli  total.. 


HOUSE  nST  OFFICE  AND  OVIl  SERVICE 
COMMimE 

Curmt  level 

370  Conmcnx  an)  housmi  cn4K 11 

550  Healtli  0 

600  Inane  security 34.450 

100  GcMral  |0«criinMl„ 11.504 

SiMKal 


Osoetniary  adW! 
600  Incenic  secwity 

SiMolal 


Commitlee  toW 45.965 

HOUSE  PUBLIC  WORKS  MO 
TMNSKWIAIION  COMMIREE 
Current  level 
210  Imo. 


300  Natural  icuuiLes  and  cnwronmnt 

400  Transccrtalion 

450  Conmunty  ant  rcfional  devefep- 
(tunt _ 


Subtotal 


Oncretonary  aclnn 
300  Natural  itsources  ami  emnooMiit. 
400  Transgartalion 


SoMotal 

ComnrttK  total 


HOUSE  SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOIOGY 
COMMITTEE 
Current  le«<l 
250  General  sccnct,  space,  and  led)- 


270Emro 
300  Natural 


SuMolal 

Comniitlet  total 


5 
3 
20 


HOUSE  VHERANS  AFFAIRS  COMMITTEE 
Otscretanary  action 
70O  VetnaiB  bCMfits  awl  services 


SuMotal 


Discretionaiy  action 
70O  Veterans  tienefits  and  seiMcts 


Subtotal 

Committee  total 


HOUSE  WAYS  AND  MEANS  COMMITTEE 
Current  level 
500  Educatan.  Iramni.  employment. 

and  social  sovkr _..  790 

550  Health 60.981 

600  Income  aoinly 1J5.729 

100  General  (iwernment  8 

850  General  purpose  fiscal  assistance  362 

900  Interest 136.311 


153 

0 

-49 

4 


5 
9 
20 


0 

0 

336 

0 


620 

108 

336 

-150 

-150 

-4 

-150 

-150 

-4 

470 

-42 

332 

n  0 

-268  1.075 

21.065  21.065 

11.504  9 


45.965 

32.312 

22.148 

0 

-374 

-374 

0 

-374 

-374 

45.965 

31.938 

21,774 

I.C22 

1.500 

0 

80 

83 

0 

4.718 

-5 

71 

6 

9 

0 

6.426 

1.587 

71 

-370 
5.285 

-370 
0 

0 

1 

4.915 

-370 

1 

11.341 

1.217 

72 

29 

34 

0 

29 

34 

0 

1,469 

829 

14.707 

1.469 

829 

14.707 

-95 

-95 

632 

-95 

-95 

632 

1.374 

734 

15.339 

0 

2845 

57.238 

57.238 

193.646 

211.834 

8 

0 

362 

362 

136.311 

136.311 
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GRESSI04l  BUDGET  ACT,  FISCAL  YEAR  1983-Contin- 


ued 


Subtotals 


Discretionary  i 
S50Heami 
600  Income 
900  Interest 
920 


Subtotal 
Committee  llal 


|ln  miMans  ol  dollars] 


Budpt 


Efltrtl^ 
Outlays        ment 


384.181 

387.565 

401.590 

-515 

0 

-329 

0 

-3.672 

0 

-329 

0 

-3.162 

-593 

0 

500 

-844 

-4.001 

-3.255 

383.337 

383.564 

405.335 

UlfSSIGWO 

Cunent  level 
050  Nalnnal  Alenst . 
150  mternatni  il  anan 
250  General  ^^mt.  space,  and  leek- 

nHogf 
270  Fneigy     '. 

300  Natuial  lelourcK  and  mvirortmenl 
350  Atrctilluit 

370  Comnwrct  and  housin|  aedit 
400  Tiansconalioo 
450  Communti  and  reinnal  devetop- 

meni         .| 
500  Educalwi  irainni.  employment. 

and  social  i^rvicts 

550  Health     .      

600  Income  saturity 

700  Veterans 

750  Admimstralnn  ol  mstce 

800  General  |l  «mmtnl 

850  General  pi  post  liscal  assistance 

900  Interest 

920  Allowance 

950  Undislribul  id  ottsettmi  ik(«Is 


SuMotal 

Committee  4lal$ 

Total 
Current  level 
Oscretmaiy  An. . 


Grand  total) 


-756 
-12.664 

-5 

-1.734 

-  3.766 

-88 

-58 
-540 

-403 

-44 

-20.509 
-8.668 

-652 
-23 

-  16.162 
-4.612 

-  22.793 
-2.100 

-43.112 


-756 
-12.664 

-5 

-1.734 

-3.766 

-88 

-58 

-540 

-403 

-44 

-20.509 
-8.668 

-652 
-23 
-  16.162 
-4.682 
22.793 
-2.100 
-43.112 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
- 19.062 


-  138.759 

-  138.759 

- 19.062 

-  138.759 

-  138.759 

- 19.062 

442.246 
380.144 

562.712 
207.106 

411.045 
-3.591 

822.390 

769.818 

484.454 

Note  Totals  m  r  not  add  because  ol  roundni 

ALLOCATION  ilF  FEDERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAM  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  Of  THE  PROPOSED  CON- 
FERENCE SUBSTITUTE  FOR  S.  CON.  RES.  92.  FISCAL  YEAR 


1983 


lb" 


oidoiaisl 


low 

Mm- 

Inns         ments 


piarantee    luaianlet 

lommil- 
ments 


HOUSE 
050  National 
150  International 
250  General 


27o'ei 


Eneriy 
300  Natural 
350  A|riculture 
370  Commerce 
400  Tianspoitati 
450  Comiminly 
500  Education. 

social  scrvca 
550  Health 
600  Income 
700  Veterans 
800  General 
850  General 

SuMotal.  |r4s  actwily 

Less.  FcM  InancMi  bank  pur- 

chase  of  loai  assets 

less,  luarames  ol  tract  bans 

Committee  I  tal 


SO 
10.202 

171 
7.3S2 
27 
14.265 
17.650 
493 
3.415 


SO. 
12.713  . 

171. 


6.778      ■ 
48.675       6t.250 
lost             3 
1.903  ..'. 


June  23,  1982 


ALLOCATION  OF  F  DERAL  CREDIT  PROGRAM  RESPONSIBIL- 
ITY PURSUANT  TO  SECTION  OF  THE  PROPOSED  CON- 
FERENCE SUBSTITUTE  FOR  S.  CON.  RES.  92.  FISCAL  YEAR 
1983— Continue^ 


Committee  total 

HOUSE  DISTinCT  Of  . 
COMMITTIE 
850  General  purpose  list  I  assistance 

Committee  total 

HOUSE  EDUCATION 
COMMini 
600  Income  security 

Committee  total 

HOUSE  iniBlIC  N^  AND 
TRANSrainATION 

270  Eaere   

400  TranportalM 

Subtotal  eross  actify 

less.  Federal  fmai  an|  lianli  pur 

chase  of  loai  asid! 

less.  luaiantKs  otjdnct  loans 

Committee  total     i 

HOUSE  VETERANS  AFFAllS  COMMITTIE 
700  VHeians  Imelits  anf  servos 

Commiltee  total 
band  total 


1.041 

1.041 

'49.239 


20.934 
20.934 
'99.409       68.253 


■  Tliesc  amounts  are  tss  than  Hie  aureiates  m  me  proposed  conference 
substitute  for  Artel  loan  abli|atnis  and  primary  kwi  fuarantee  commitmenls 
because  the  proposed  iMerena  ubslitule  oould  eiempl  credil  profams 
admmtstercd  by  the  Confndity  Credit  Corporainn  liom  the  aHoulan  pocess 


844         7.250 

119  155  . 

2.029       19.771  . 

2 

43  43. 

145 


HOUSE  BANUNG 
AFFAIR 

370  Commerce 


FINANCE.  AND  URBAN 
COMMinEE 


56.847 
-8.838 

104.995 

68.253 

-26.595.. 

a.009 

78.400 

61.253 

5 

75 

THE  ISSUE  OP  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mrs.  ROUKEMA  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
her  remarks!) 

Mrs.  ROIJKEMA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  tH  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommitt^  concerning  the  question 
of  the  resolution  on  El  Salvador  that 
has  Just  bee*  withdrawn.  I  ask  t>ecause 
I  have  a  particular  concern.  One  of  my 
constitutuenjts.  John  Sullivan,  missing 
in  EI  Salvaddr  for  over  18  months.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  case  is  now  being  recom- 
mended for  inclusion  among  the  certi- 
fication procedures.  I  seek  clarification 
because  thel  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
has.  intimat^,  suggested  that  because 
of  the  procedural  position  we  are  in. 
we  may  not  in  fact  be  taking  up  this 
issue,  and  it  e  resolution  will  be  in  de- 
fault. 

Now  my  ui  iderstanding  is  to  the  con- 
trary, that  (he  resolution  will  in  due 
course  and  j  under  proper  procedure 
with  notification  come  up  t)efore  this 
body  for  fuli  discussion  and  debate  im- 
mediately following  our  recess,  is  that 
correct?        I 

Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoma^  yield? 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 


tleman from 


Mr.  BARNES.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
woman for  y  elding. 


Maryland. 
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Let  me  first  say  that  the  resolution 
was  not  withdrawn,  it  was  objected  to, 
otherwise  it  would  be  presently  under 
consideration. 

Mrs.  ROUKEMA.  Thank  you,  the 
resolution  under  objection. 

Mr.  BARNES.  The  gentlewoman  is 
correct  that  the  legislation  that  we 
would  have  brought  up,  if  permitted, 
does  also  deal  with  her  constituent, 
Mr.  Sullivan,  an  American  journalist 
who  has  been  missing  in  El  Salvador, 
and  the  legislation  related  to  the  in- 
vestigation of  his  disappearance  as 
well. 

The  gentlewoman  is  correct  that 
there  are  obviously  other  procedures 
under  which  this  legislation  can  be 
brought  up.  As  the  gentlewoman  prob- 
ably knows,  unfortunately  those  pro- 
cedures present  a  time  constraint  for 
us.  We  will  have  to  wait  until  after  the 
recess  in  order  to  bring  this  matter  up 
under  suspension  of  the  rules.  That 
will  push  us  well  into  July,  and  as  the 
gentlewoman  knows,  the  next  certifi- 
cation date  is  July  28.  In  order  for  this 
to  pass  both  the  House  and  Senate 
and  be  in  the  law  before  July  28.  we 
really  need  to  act  before  the  recess. 
That  is  why  the  committee  acted  very 
expeditiously,  at  the  gentlewoman's 
request  and  at  the  request  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  have  been 
informed  by  the  staff  who  assisted  us 
here  on  the  floor  this  afternoon  that 
it  was  from  the  minority,  an  hour  and 
a  half  ago,  that  they  received  the 
copies  of  the  resolution,  not  from  the 
majority,  but  from  the  minority,  that 
they  received  copies  of  this  resolution. 
So  the  majority  has  been  cooperating 
with  the  minority  to  bring  this  matter 
up  this  afternoon,  and  I  wish  that  we 
could  prevail  upon  our  colleagues  to 
not  persist  in  this  objection  to  the  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation. 


Members  know,  the  House  passed  the 
endangered  species  reauthorization  by 
a  unanimous  vote.  The  Senate  has 
taken  up  the  legislation  and  has  added 
some  technical  amendments  to  the 
act.  The  House  would  like  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  try  to  work  out  the  differ- 
ence. I  think  we  can  accomplish  it  in 
one  meeting  and  we  are  merely  asking 
today  to  appoint  the  conferees  to  go  to 
conference. 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana?  The  Chair 
hears  none.  and.  without  objection,  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Breadx, 
Studds.  Bowen.  Snyder.  Porsythe. 
and  Emery;  and 

As  additional  conferees  from  the 
Committee  on  Poreign  Affairs:  Messrs. 
Honker  and  Leach  of  Iowa,  solely  for 
consideration  of  section  4  of  the  House 
bill  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference. 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


APPOINTMENT     OP     CONFEREES 

ON     H.R.     6133.     ENDANGERED 

SPECIES  ACT  AMENDMENTS  OP 

1982 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  after 
diligent  consultation  with  the  leader- 
ship on  this  side  and  the  leadership  on 
that  side.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  6133)  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  and  request  a  con- 
ference with  the  Senate  thereon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  ask  my 
chairman  to  explain  the  procedure 
that  we  are  dealing  with  here. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  PORSYTHE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the 
gentleman   knows,   and   I   think  the 


REQUEST  FOR  PERMISSION  TO 
ADDRESS  THE  HOUSE  POR  1 
MINUTE 

Mr.  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  reserves  the  right  to  object 
to  a  1 -minute  speech? 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  That  is  correct.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  may  state  his  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
my  reservation  I  would  inquire  of  the 
Chair  whether  or  not  there  is  any 
other  legislative  business  pending 
before  the  House  this  afternoon,  or  if 
we  are  going  to  special  orders? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  In 
light  of  the  circumstances  in  which  an 
earlier  piece  of  legislation  had  been 
objected  to.  the  sponsor  is  entitled  to 
give  a  1-minute  speech,  in  which  case 
we  will  then  proceed  to  the  business 
brought  before  the  House  by  the 
Rules  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hall),  on  a  rule  relating  to 
other  legislation. 

Mr.  MADIGAN.  If  there  is  other  leg- 
islative business  pending,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  ought  to  get  on  with  it. 
Many  Members  here  want  to  get  on 
with  the  district  schedules  that  they 
have  and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  get 
on  with  the  legislative  business  and 
get  it  done. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 


NATIONAL  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS  ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  510  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  334 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adopting  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6337)  to  amend  the  Elnergy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  to  extend  certain  authorities 
relating  to  the   international   energy   pro- 
gram, and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first 
reading  of  the  bill  shall  t>e  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  one  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  five-minute  rule.  It 
shall  be  in  order  to  consider  an  amendment 
to   said   bill   printed   in   the   Congressional 
Record  of  June  22.  1982.  by  Representative 
Marks  of  Pennsylvania,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5.  rule 
XXI  are  hereby  waived.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  consideration  of  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment, the  Committee  shall  rise  and  report 
the  bill  to  the  House  with  such  amendments 
as  may  have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous 
question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on 
the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the  passage 
of  H.R.  6337.  it  shall  be  in  order  to  take 
from  the  Speakers  table  the  bill  S.  2332. 
and  it  shall  then  t>e  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause  of  the  said  Senate  bill  and  to  insert  In 
lieu    thereof   the   provisioru   contained   in 
H.R.  6337  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  prp  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  customary  30  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Quil- 
LEN),  for  purposes  of  debate  only, 
pending  which  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  510 
Is  an  open  rule  providing  for  the  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  6337.  the  National 
Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act 
of  1982. 

The  rule  provides  for  1  hour  of  gen- 
eral debate  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled  by  the  chairman  and  rank- 
ing minority  meml)er  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  House 
Resolution  510  further  provides  for 
one  motion  to  recommit. 

After  the  passage  of  H.R.  6337.  the 
rule  makes  it  in  order  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  S.  2332.  It 
shall  then  be  in  order  in  the  House  to 
move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
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ing  clause  of  S.  2332  and  to  insert  the 
provisions  contained  in  H.R.  6337  as 
passed  by  the  House. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  the  reso- 
lution makes  in  order  an  amendment 
by  Representative  Marks  of  Pennsyl- 
vania which  was  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  of  June  22,  1982. 
The  rule  also  waives  points  of  order 
against  this  amendment  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  5 
of  rule  XXI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  H.R.  6337  extends  the 
antitrust  immunity  for  U.S.  oil  compa- 
ny participation  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency  through  June  30,  1985. 
The  current  limited  immunity  expires 
on  July  1.  1982. 

In  addition,  the  bill  requires  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  to  be  filled 
at  a  rate  of  200.000  barrels  per  day 
until  reserves  reach  500  million  bar- 
rels. The  measure  further  authorizes 
the  use  of  funds  for  the  procurement 
of  interim  storage  facilities  to  accom- 
modate oil  in  addition  to  that  which 
can  be  shipped  to  permanent  storage 
facilities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  aware  of  any 
opposition  to  the  rule  on  H.R.  6337, 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Hall)  has  explained  the 
provisions  of  the  rule.  There  is  an 
amendment  which  will  be  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  when  the  bill  is  discussed  on 
the  floor  allowing  the  construction  of 
storage  tanks  above  ground.  I  believe 
this  is  a  good  amendment.  It  would 
provide  several  thousand  jobs  for  boil- 
ermakers,  steelworkers,  and  allied 
trades  of  this  country  and  provide  a 
ready  access  for  storage  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  know  of  no  controversy  on  the 
rule  itself. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  rule  and  I 
reserve  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  no  further  requests  for  time,  and 
I  move  the  previous  question  on  the 
resolution. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  (H.R.  6337)  to  amend 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  to  extend  certain  authorities  relat- 
ing to  the  international  energy  pro- 
gram, and  for  other -purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


IN  1  HE  COMMITTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Accord  ngly  the  House  resolved 
itself  in  Lo  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  1  [ouse  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  f^  the  consideration  of  the  bill, 
H.R.  6337,  with  Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio  in 
the  chaia. 

D  1500 

The  Cl^rk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Pursuant  to  the 
rule,  the: first  reading  of  the  bill  is  dis- 
pensed w^th. 

Under  the  rule,  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (jMr.  Sharp)  will  be  recognized 
for  30  ttiinutes,  and  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dannemeyer) 
will  be  recognized  for  30  minutes. 

The  C^air  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp). 

Mr.  S^ARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  considering 
this  leg:  slation  today  for  only  one 
reason:  1  he  United  States  remains  de- 
pendent on  foreign  oil  and  vulnerable 
to  an  interruption  of  our  supplies. 
Moreove ',  we  are  still  not  adequately 
prepared  to  handle  a  severe  shortage 
if  it  occu  rs. 

The  Uiited  States  consumes  oil  at 
the  rate  of  16  million  barrels  a  day. 
and  when  the  recession  ends  our  con- 
sumptioii  may  rise  to  17  million  bar- 
rels. Our  domestic  production,  how- 
ever, is  <k\ly  10  million  barrels  per  day 
and  is  not  expected  to  rise.  That  leaves 
a  net  shortfall  of  6  million  barrels 
which  must  be  made  up  by  imports. 
During  lecent  months  our  actual  im- 
ports hsa/e  l>een  somewhat  lower  due 
to  a  drawdown  of  inventories  by  major 
oil  companies,  but  that  only  increases 
the  demand  for  imports  at  some  later 
date.       I 

Our  import  dependence  is  still  dan- 
gerous. Although  non-OPEC  countries 
have  increased  their  production  since 
the  OP^C  embargo  of  1973,  and  al- 
though there  is  currently  excess  pro- 
duction I  capacity  within  OPEC,  a 
major  wir  in  the  Mideast  or  severe  po- 
litical upheaval  involving  Saudi  Arabia 
could  wreak  havoc  with  world  sup- 
plies. Ti^o  current  wars,  the  intracta- 
ble Arabi-Israeli  dispute,  and  the  grow- 
ing threiit  of  an  Iranian  sponsored  Is- 
lamic revolution  make  such  an  .event 
almost  fertain:  the  only  question  is 
when.  EKen  another  embargo  of  sup- 
plies is  cpnceivable;  witness  the  recom- 
mendation last  week  by  Arab  oil  minis- 
ters thai  OPEC  consider  using  the  oil 
weapon  to  force  withdrawal  of  Israeli 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

Becaute  of  the  high  risk  of  a  severe 
oil  criste.  the  Congress  passed  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  ear- 
lier thit  year.  Unfortunately,  Presi- 
dent Refigan  vetoed  it.  He  argued  that 
it  might  lead  to  more  regulation,  that 
it  might  discourage  private  prepara- 
tion for  an  oil  emergency,  and  that  the 
increasing  amount  of  oil  stored  in  the 
Government's  strategic  petroleum  re- 
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serve  provided  the  only  necessary  in- 
surance agai  1st  a  severe  shortage. 

We  disagreed,  but  the  Senate  sus- 
tained the  President's  veto,  and  we 
remain  unprepared.  H.R.  6337  is  a  bi- 
partisan effort  to  press  this  adminis- 
tration to  better  prepare  for  an  emer- 
gency. It  acknowledges  their  extreme 
reluctance  to  even  possess  broad  dis- 
cretionary authorities  which  could 
result  in  interference  with  the  market- 
place. 

Existing  lap  requires  the  administra- 
tion to  seek  ko  fill  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserv^  at  a  rate  of  300.000  bar- 
rels per  day.  Unfortunately,  citing  ca- 
pacity constraints  and  budgetary  pres- 
sures, the  acfninistration  has  informed 
Congress  thit  it  does  not  intend  to  do 
so.  Therefoije  H.R.  6337  adds  a  man- 
date to  the  existing  law.  While  con- 
tinuing the  requirement  that  the  ad- 
ministrationlseek  to  fill  the  reser\-e  at 
a  rate  of  3t0.000  barrels  per  day.  it 
mandates  a  fill  rate  of  200.000  barrels 
per  day  un^il  the  reserve  holds  500 
million  barrels.  This  will  require  a  lim- 
ited amount  of  leased  interim  storage 
in  steel  tanlfs  or  tankers  until  perma- 
nent storag^  t)ecomes  available.  The 
bill  also-  clarifies  the  authority  to  use 
funds  from  Ipe  off-budget  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  acquisition  account 
for  purposef  of  leasing  interim  stor- 
age. 

The  result  of  this  mandate  will  be 
that  we  willj  reach  the  interim  goal  of 
500  million  barrels  in  storage  approxi- 
mately 6  months  earlier  than  under 
the  adminisjtration's  projected  sched- 
ule. There  irill  l>e  no  additional  cost 
over  the  lone  run.  although  the  earlier 
purchase  of  [oil  means  that  about  $1.8 
billion  in  pulditional  expenses  will 
occur  during  the  next  3  fiscal  years, 
with  offsetting  savings  in  subsequent 
years.  As  stated  above,  the  savings  will 
be  greater  if  the  price  of  oil  rises 
faster  than  currently  projected. 

It  is  also  worth  noting  the  GAO  esti- 
mate that  each  5  million  barrels  of  oil 
in  storage  wnen  a  severe  crisis  hits  can 
prevent  $1  billion  reduction  in  GNP. 

Other  provisions  of  H.R.  6337  will 
assist  our  preparedness  for  an  energy 
emergency  in  other  ways. 

The  bill  Extends  the  antitrust  de- 
fense for  U.$.  oil  companies  participat- 
ing in  approved  activities  of  the  Inter- 
national Energy  Agency.  This  agency 
coordinates  ithe  emergency  oil  sharing 
system  among  the  United  States  and 
its  allies,  and  the  participation  of  the 
oil  companies  and  some  sharing  of 
their  information  is  essential  to  the 
success  of  ^he  system.  All  meetings 
and  exchanges  of  information  are  con- 
ducted with  approval  and  monitoring 
of  the  Antitrust  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice. 

Following  a  30-day  extension  passed 


in  late  May 
legislation. 


to  allow  completion  of  this 
the   antitrust   defense    is 


scheduled  t}  expire  on  July  1  of  this 
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year.  H.R.  6337  extends  the  defense  to 
June  30.  1985.  the  expiration  date  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  which  established  it. 

While  a  large  majority  of  Congress, 
by  passing  the  Standby  Petroleum  Al- 
location Act.  expressed  their  disagree- 
ment with  the  President's  arguments 
about  unnecessary  regulation  and  dis- 
couraging private  preparation,  most  of 
us  would  agree  with  his  emphasis  on 
the  importance  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve. 

Congress  established  the  reserve  and 
has  consistently  urged  both  the  Carter 
and  the  Reagan  administrations  to  fill 
it  rapidly.  After  a  cessation  of  pur- 
chases due  to  the  1979  oil  crisis  and  its 
high  oil  prices,  the  Carter  administra- 
tion finally  recommended  filling  the 
reserve.  Late  in  the  term,  they  greatly 
accelerated  the  purchase  rate,  and  the 
result   was   a  much   higher   fill   rate 
when  the  oil  arrived  in  the  spring  of 
1981.  The  Reagan  administration,  to 
its  credit,  continued  a  high  fill  rate 
throughout  1981.  and  they  have  re- 
peatedly   cited    this    performance    in 
their  statements  of  opposition  to  other 
forms  of  preparation.  Unfortunately, 
they  are  resting  on  their  laurels.  The 
1982  fill  rate  and  their  projections  of 
future  fill  rates  are  inadequate.  Early 
this  year,  when  world  oil  prices  were 
at  a  relatively  low  level  and  we  could 
have  been  buying  oil  at  a  relative  bar- 
gain, we  were  buying  none. 

The  reason  given  for  slowing  down 
the  filling  of  the  reserve  is  the  limited 
availability  of  salt  domes  for  storage. 
The  salt  domes  can  only  be  expanded 
at  a  limited  rate,  and  it  is  this  rate 
that  has  determined  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  rate  of  oil  purchases. 

The  salt  domes  capacity  constraints 
need  not  limit  the  size  of  our  reserve. 
The  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels,  in  a  hearing  held  in 
March  of  this  year,  learned  that  inter- 
im oil  storage  could  be  leased  for  $1  to 
$3  per  barrel  per  year.  According  to 
most  projections,  this  is  equal  to  or 
less  than  the  expected  increases  in  the 
price  of  oil.  In  other  words,  the  savings 
achieved  by  buying  the  oil  before  the 
price  rises  would  pay  the  additional 
storage  fees.  The  additional  security 
provided  by  having  a  larger  reserve 
sooner  is  an  additional  benefit. 

H.R.  6337  also  provides  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  data  collection  on  the 
pricing,  supply,  and  distribution  of  pe- 
troleum products  on  the  wholesale  and 
retail  level  by  product  category  and  by 
SUte.  The  availability  of  such  infor- 
mation will  be  essential  to  informed 
government  decisionmaking,  whether 
at  the  State  or  Federal  level,  during 
any  oil  crisis.  Unlike  the  vetoed  Stand- 
by Petroleum  Allocation  Act.  however, 
this  bill  does  not  specify  the  particular 
data  forms  by  which  the  data  is  to  be 
collected.  It  also  recognizes  that  there 
is  no  longer  a  need  for  much  of  the 
regulatory  information  previously  col- 


lected. It  is  a  minimal  requirement  for 
the  types  of  information  necessary  for 
emergency  planning  and  response. 

Finally,  the  bill  calls  for  the  submis- 
sion to  Congress  of  three  reports  relat- 
ing to  emergency  preparedness.  First, 
by  October  30,  1982,  the  President 
must  submit  a  report  containing  a  de- 
scription of  the  legal  authorities  avail- 
able to  him  to  respond  to  a  severe 
supply  interruption  and  a  description 
of  the  options  he  could  use  to  imple- 
ment these  authorities  and  the  likely 
sequence  of  their  use. 

Second,  within  1  year  of  the  passage 
of  the  bill,  the  Secretary  of  Energy 
must  submit  a  report  analyzing  the 
impact  on  the  economy  and  on  con- 
sumers of  reliance  on  the  free  market 
to  allocate  and  set  price  for  oil  during 
a  shortage.  Given  the  administration's 
expressed  intention  to  rely  totally  on 
the  free  market,  the  committee  felt  it 
would  be  prudent  to  have  available  an 
analysis  of  the  results  of  this  strategy. 
Third,    by    October    30,    1982.    the 
President  must  submit  a  report  de- 
scribing    the     foreseeable     situations 
which  might  result  in  the  distribution 
of  oil  from  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve  and   alternative  strategies   for 
such  distribution.  The  Congress  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  obtain  an  indi- 
cation of  the  administration's  inten- 
tions for  the  use  of  the  reserve,  and 
this  report  is  an  effort  to  promote  and 
examine  the  resulU  of  a  heretofore 
secret  or  nonexistent  planning  process. 
Mr.  Chairman,  following  a  sequen- 
tial referral,  the  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries  Committee  has  proposed  a 
clarifying    amendment    to    a    limited 
waiver  of  the  National  EnvironmenUl 
Protection    Act    provisions    as    they 
apply  to  Interim  storage  facilities  for 
the    strategic    petroleum    reserve.    I 
think  their  clarification  is  helpful,  and 
I  appreciate  their  assistance  and  the 
helpful  manner  in  which  it  was  given. 
This  bill  is  the  result  of  a  lengthy 
process.   Numerous   hearings   by   the 
Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcom- 
mittee last  year  led  to  the  bill,  a  good 
bill,  which  was  ultimately  vetoed.  Ad- 
ditional hearings  this  year  helped  us 
identify  noncontroversial   but   impor- 
tant parte  of  that  bill  while  adding 
useful  provisions  regarding  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve.  I  believe  it  is  a 
product   worthy    of   every    Member's 
support,  and  I  urge  a  vote  in  favor  of 
passage. 

Mr.  BRO'yHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  given  a  good  descrip- 
tion of  what  this  bill  does.  It  has  been 
before  us  on  several  occasions. 

The  bill  extends  the  antitrust  de- 
fense which  is  applicable  to  those  U.S. 
oil  companies  that  voluntarily  are  par- 
ticipating in  the  International  OH 
Sharing  Agency. 

We  have  had  this  issue  up  before. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  been  unable  to 


work  out  the  differences  between  the 
House-passed  bills  and  with  the  other 
body. 

The  bill  that  we  have  before  us  is 
another  try  and  an  attempt  to  accom- 
plish that  goal.  In  this  bill  we  double 
the  current  rate  of  mandatory  fill  rate 
of  the  strategic  petroleum  resene. 
doubling  it  from  the  present  100.000- 
barrels-per-day  fill  to  200.000  barrels 
per  day. 

At  the  same  time,  we  retain  the  goal 
of  a  300.000  barrel-per-day  fill  rate  to 
be  met  whenever  the  President  consid- 
ers that  such  a  rate  is  fiscally  prudent. 
I  might  point  out  that  at  the 
200.000-barrel-per-day  fill  rate  that  is 
mandated  by  the  bill,  that  the  SPRO. 
strategic  petroleum  reser\'e.  will  reach 
the  500-million-barrel  level  by  the  end 
of  1985. 

Based  on  the  current  demand  for 
OPEC  oil  importe.  this  will  provide  us 
with  more  than  250  days  of  replace- 
ment supplies. 

I  might  point  out  that  at  the  present 
time  we  have  more  than  145  days, 
worth  of  OPEC  replacement  oil  in 
SPRO. 

I  would  point  out.  in  my  judgment, 
that  due  to  the  very  extraordinary  ef- 
forts of  the  administration  in  pursuing 
this  program  and  in  filling  the  reserve 
at  rates  far  in  excess  of  the  current 
100.000-per-day  requirement. 

There  are  other  features  to  this  bill. 
The  bill  would  in  addition  require  the 
administration  to  come  forward  with 
reporte  and  with  various  strategies,  al- 
ternative strategies,  for  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  reserves  in  the  event  that 
we  should  have  an  energy  emergency 
at  some  time  in  the  future. 

Also,  the  bill  does  require  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  collection  of  certain 
Information  on  a  State-by-State  basis 
of  petroleum  product  pricing  and  con- 
sumption, with  those  reports  being 
made  available  to  the  Congress  and  to 
the  public.  , 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  committee 
to  approve  this  legislation.  I  feel  that 
It  Is  necessary.  We  feel  that  It  has 
been  amended  so  as  not  only  take  Into 
consideration  those  concerns  that 
have  been  expressed  in  the  past,  but 
also  to  more  than  adequately  take  care 
of  the  filling  up  of  the  strategic  petro- 
leum reserve  so  that  we  would  be 
ready  In  the  event  of  an  energy  emer- 
gency. 

The  Secretaky  op  Energy. 
Woihington.  D.C..  June  21.  1982. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill. 
Ranking  Minority  Member.   Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, Washington.  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Broyhill:  This  letter  is  intend- 
ed to  clarify  the  Administrations  position 
concerning  section  3  of  S.  2332  that  would 
require  submission  of  a  new  Strategic  Petro- 
leum Reserve  (SPR)  Distribution   Plan   to 
Congress. 

The  Administrations  position  has  been 
consistent  and  has  not  changed.  We  have  no 
plans  to  submit  a  new  SPR  Distribution 
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Plan,  and  we  strongly  oppose  any  such  re- 
quirement. The  current  SPR  Distribution 
Plan,  which  became  effective  November  15, 
1979,  following  Congressional  review,  details 
alternative  methods  for  drawing  down  and 
distributing  SPR  oil.  This  plan  allows  the 
President  maximum  flexibility  to  draw 
down  the  SPR  to  mitigate  severe  supply 
interruptions  or  fulfill  our  International 
Energy  Program  obligations. 

It  is  the  Administration's  position  that  it 
is  neither  practical  nor  prudent  to  prepare 
in  advance  an  SPR  Distribution  Plan  with 
specific  predetermined  triggers  or  require- 
ments for  rate,  amount,  or  timing  of  draw- 
down, or  method  of  oil  distribution.  Rather, 
any  Distribution  Plan  should  permit  maxi- 
mum flexibility  for  Reserve  use  in  order  to 
deal  with  all  kinds  of  disruptions.  Also,  since 
it  is  unlikely  that  we  will  know  the  length 
and  severity  of  a  disruption  at  the  outset, 
rigid  plans  to  draw  down  and  distribute  Re- 
serve oil  make  little  sense.  Moreover,  if  such 
predetermined  triggers  or  requirements 
were  developed  and  made  public,  they  could 
impair  effective  use  of  the  Reserve. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  recognize  the  con- 
cern of  Congress  and  the  public  as  to  how 
the  SPR  might  be  used.  For  this  reason,  we 
have  met  on  a  regular  basis  with  Members 
of  Congress  and  their  staffs  to  keep  them 
advised  of  the  kinds  of  considerations  cur- 
rently being  addressed.  We  certainly  intend 
to  continue  our  efforts  to  keep  the  Congress 
and  the  general  public  fully  informed  of  the 
various  possibilities  being  considered  for  the 
use  of  the  SPR,  all  of  which  fit  within  the 
overall  aegis  of  the  currently-effective  SPR 
plan. 

Therefore,  the  Administration  sees  no 
need  for  a  new  distribution  plan.  We  strong- 
ly urge  that  such  a  provision  not  be  added 
to  H.R.  6337  and  that  section  3  of  S.  2332  be 
deleted  if  the  bill  is  considered  in  confer- 


ence. 


Sincerely, 


James  B.  Edwards. 


Mr  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of 
H.R.  6337.  the  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Act  of  1982,  as  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce.  At  the  outset  I  want 
to  commend  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Sharp),  our  distinguished 
subcommittee  chairman,  for  his  cus- 
tomary thorough  and  fair  handling  of 
the  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  has  al- 
ready summarized  the  legislation  for 
the  benefit  of  the  House.  Allow  me  to 
elaborate  upon  a  number  of  the  key 
points  raised  by  the  legislation. 

First,  the  bill  extends  the  limited 
antitrust  immunity  granted  to  U.S.  oil 
companies  that  participate  in  the  in- 
formation-sharing activities  of  the 
International  Energy  Agency  (lEA). 
The  current  immunity  expires  on  July 
1,  1982.  Several  times  this  year  the 
Congress  has  had  to  pass  short-term 
extensions  of  the  lEA  immunity  while 
tackling  other  energy  issues.  This  re- 
curring housekeeping  matter  is  not 
the  most  efficient  use  of  the  scarce 
legislative  time  of  the  Congress. 
Therefore,  H.R.  6337  extends  the  im- 
mimity  through  the  expiration  date  of 


the  Eni  rgy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (EP  CA).  of  which  the  lEA  provi- 
sion is  ft  part.  This  date  is  June  30. 
1985. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  makes  several 
amendments  to  the  law  governing  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve.  The  SPR 
provisions  of  the  bill,  and  the  overall 
subject  tself,  have  drawn  the  most  at- 
tention. Therefore.  I  will  concentrate 
my  remi  irks  on  this  area. 

Undei  current  law.  a  minimum  daily 
fill  rate  of  100,000  barrels  of  oil  or  pe- 
troleum product  is  required.  The  Om- 
nibus I  >udget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (Fublic  Law  97-35)  contains  a 
provision  which  states  that  the  Presi- 
dent "shall  seek  to"  fill  the  SPR  at  an 
average  annual  daily  rate  of  300,000 
barrels  |per  day.  This  provision  has 
been  inierpreted  as  a  target  or  a  goal. 

H.R.  6337,  as  amended  in  subcom- 
mittee, Doubles  the  minimum  fill  rate 
from  lio.OOO  to  200,000  barrels  per 
day.  The  legislation  before  the  House 
restates]  and  reaffirms  the  intent  of 
Congres  that  the  President  shall 
"seek  to  ■  ■  •  assure"  that  an  average 
annual  |-ate  of  300,000  barrels  per  day 
be  undertaken  "during  periods  in 
which  tlie  President  considers  it  fiscal- 
ly prudent  to  do  so."  The  200,000 
barrel  per  day  mandatory  minimum 
applies  until  the  SPR  contains  at  least 
500  millon  barrels  of  oil.  The  Depart- 
ment oi  Energy  must  "seek  to  contin- 
ue" activities  as  needed  to  maintain  a 
rate  of '  200.000  barrels  per  day  until 
the  SPit  contains  750  million  barrels 
of  oil.  ^gain.  the  300,000-barrel-per- 
day  ratt  applies  from  500  million  bar- 
rels until  the  reserve  contains  750  mil- 
lion ■barrels,  when  the  President  deter- 
mines tnat  it  is  fiscally  prudent  to  do 
so.  For  reference  purposes  it  should  be 
noted  mat  the  reserve  now  contains 
over  264  million  barrels  of  oil. 

It  is  knportant  for  the  Congress  to 
considef  this  issue  against  the  back- 
drop of  what  this  administration  has 
been  doing  to  aggressively  fill  the 
SPR.  In  terms  of  the  average  annual 
daily  fi$  rate: 
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will  have  tqpled  by  the  end  of  this  cal- 
endar year. 

The  increMed  protection  from  a  for- 
eign oil  disruption  provided  by  the  ex- 
panded SP^  is  actually  much  greater 
than  the  ihcrease  in  the  aggregate 
levels.  Our  dependence  on  imported 
oil,  and  Arib-OPEC  oil  in  particular, 
has  been  declining  over  the  past  sever- 
al years.  The  days  of  protection  based 
on  our  use  pf  Arab-OPEC  oil  imports, 
in  relation  t;o  the  level  of  SPR  reserves 
is  as  follows : 
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23 
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This  essei^tially  brings  us  up  to  date 
on  the  statiis  of  the  SPR.  The  current 
problem  is  .hat  the  ability  of  the  De- 
partment o:  Energy  to  add  to  the  per- 
manent storage  facilities  on  the  gulf 
coast  is  capacity  constrained.  In  other 
words,  we  have  filled  the  reserve  up  to 
the  available  capacity  in  the  salt 
domes.  Thf  process  of  leaching  the 
salt  domes]  pumping  out  the  brine, 
and  filling  ^he  new  caverns  is  continu- 
ing. However,  from  an  engineering  and 
chemistry  point  of  view,  the  process 
can  only  go!  forward  so  quickly.  For  ex- 
ample, th^  process  of  drilling  and 
leaching  a  i2.5-miIlion-barrel  cavern  in 
order  to  head  10  million  barrels  of  oil 
can  take  up  to  2  years. 

The  origfrial  administration  budget 
for  the  SPR  for  fiscal  year  1982  pro- 
jected a  fill  rate  of  185.000  barrels  of 
oil  per  day.  However,  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  the  favorable  price  and 
supply  conditions  which  have  existed 
in  world  oil  markets  of  late,  the  ad- 
ministration purchased  and  filled  addi- 
tional oil  in  1982.  This  oil.  however, 
took  the  space  of  oil  which  had  been 
planned  for  fiscal  year  1983.  Accord- 
ingly, the  (Original  fiscal  year  1983  fill 
rate  of  209J000  barrels  per  day  in  per- 
manent storage  has  been  revised 
downward  ^o  178.000  barrels  of  oil  per 
day. 

In  short.  I  absent  the  200.000-barrel- 
per-day  m^imum  rate  contained  in 
H.R.  6337.  khe  fill  rate  for  fiscal  year 
1983  would  be  178.000  barrels  per  day. 
Since  the  process  of  creating  new  per- 
manent sto^vge  capacity  cannot  be  ac- 
celerated iit  time  for  1983.  adoption  of 
the  bill  will  require  some  interim  or 
temporary  storage.  The  Department 
of  cinergy  Estimates  that  the  following 
cumulative  interim  storage  will  be 
needed  at    he  end  of  each  of  the  fol- 


In  trie  first  year  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration, the  cumulative  inventory 
double^.    The    cumulative    invientory 
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To  take  care  of  this  interim  storage, 
H.R.  6337  makes  it  clear  that  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  has  the  authority 
to  acquire  such  storage  capacity.  Spe- 
cifically, the  bill  allows  up  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  oil  acquisition  account  to 
be  used  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  a  variety  of  means  of  in- 
terim storage.  While  this  general  sub- 
ject will  be  discussed  in  greater  detail 
during  the  presentation  of  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MARKS).  I  want  to  make  a 
few  brief  observations  at  this  time. 
The  evidence  clearly  shows  that  there 
is  sufficient  surplus  capacity,  using  ex- 
isting oil  tankers  and  tank  farms,  to 
accommodate  the  peak  interim  storage 
capacity  of  48  million  barrels.  In  fact, 
data  contained  in  a  Congressional 
Budget  Office  study  and  a  May  21, 
1982,  letter  from  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  Senator  Bradixy.  demon- 
strate that  a  higher  level  of  interim 
storage  could  be  handled  in  existing 
facilities.  In  February  1982.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  issued  a  report  re- 
questing proposals  for  short-term  stor- 
age. Respondents  indicated  a  willing- 
ness to  provide  a  total  of  215  million 
barrels  in  all  forms,  including  foreign 
locations  and  foreign  tankers.  As 
much  as  65  million  barrels  of  domestic 
tankage  might  also  be  available  for 
leasing. 

In  addition  to  the  lEA  extension  and 
the  SPR  amendments,  H.R.  6337  re- 
quires the  collection  of  certain  State- 
by-State  energy  data  and  the  submis- 
sion of  three  executive  reports  to  Con- 
gress. All  of  this  information  will  lay 
the  foundation  for  careful  consider- 
ation of  energy  preparedness  issues  in 
the  future 

Finally,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
again  emphasize  the  bipartisan  con- 
sensus manner  in  which  this  legisla- 
tive proposal  has  been  developed.  This 
fact  is  due  to  the  generosity  and  sin- 
cerity of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  Sharp).  As  my  colleagues  are 
aware,  the  House  and  Senate  passed, 
but  the  President  vetoed.  S.  1503.  the 
Standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
(SPAA).  The  veto  was  sustained  by  the 
other  body. 

The  failure  of  the  SPAA  bill  to  be 
enacted  into  law  left  a  number  of  out- 
standing issues  for  Congress  to  recon- 
sider. The  Subconmiittee  on  Fossil  and 
Synthetic  Fuels,  and  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Conmierce,  forged  a 
proposal  free  of  the  divisive  matters  of 
the  past  debate.  We  avoided  the  con- 
troversial set  of  price  and  allocation 
controls  in  the  previotis  legislation. 
When  the  lEA  extension  bill  was  In- 
troduced in  the  other  body  after  the 
veto  of  S.  1503.  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  the  House  studied  and  reviewed  the 
amendments  printed  in  the  Senate  by 
Senators  Jackson  and  Durenbercxr. 
We  sought  to  treat  the  issues  raised  by 
their  amendments  without  resorting 
to  the  command  and  control  compo- 


nents embodied  in  their  approach  of 
oil  contingency  planning  and  a  manda- 
tory SPR  drawdown  plan. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  succeeded  with 
the  adoption  of  H.R.  6337  by  unani- 
mous voice  votes  in  subcommittee  and 
full  committee  after  extensive  consul- 
tations. House  passage  of  the  bill  as 
reported.  without  encumbering 
amendments,  will  avoid  another  battle 
with  the  executive  branch,  and  instead 
move  us  forward  on  the  path  toward 
energy  security.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  vote  "yea"  on  final  passage. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Lent). 

D  1510 

Mr.  LENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  H.R.  6337. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  Senator  D'Amato  of  New 
York  introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
Senate  bill.  S.  2332.  which  requires  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  prepare  a 
comprehensive  study  and  report  to  the 
Congress  no  later  than  December  31. 
1982  on  the  need  for  establishing  a  re- 
gional petroleum  reserve  pursuant  to 
section  157  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  there  is  a  great  need  for  such  a 
reserve,  and  I  would  ask  my  colleague, 
the  gep*'3man  from  North  Carolina,  if 
the  Hotise  could  supiiort  a  regional  pe- 
troleum reserve  study  when  H.R.  6337 
and  S.  2332  are  sent  to  conference.  In 
addition.  I  would  ask  that  the  confer- 
ees urge  the  Department  to  complete 
the  study  before  the  December  dead- 
line and  report  to  the  Congress  on  spe- 
cific plans  to  establish  a  regional  pe- 
troleum reserve. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Will  the  gentleman 
yield? 

Mr.  LENT.  I  yield  to  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  who  serves 
in  a  leadership  position  on  our  com- 
mittee, has  discussed  this  with  me  and 
he  has  raised  a  very  important  point 
and  I  certainly  want  to  commend  him 
for  his  interest  in  this  particular  issue. 
I  certainly  recognize  there  are  vari- 
ous regions  of  the  country,  the  east 
coast  in  particular,  that  would  have  an 
interest  in  this.  I  know  that  the  east 
coast,  where  the  population  is.  obvi- 
ously, is  especially  dependent  upon 
supplies  of  imported  oil.  I  do  think 
that  we  need  to  study  this  issue,  but 
we  need  to  do  it  carefully  and  would 
cerUinly  be  inclined  to  give  very  care- 
ful consideration  to  an  amendment 
such  as  that  which  he  has  described, 
not  only  in  his  remarks  of  a  few  min- 
utes ago,  but  that  which  he  has  de- 
scribed to  me  in  conversation. 

I.  of  course,  cannot  at  this  time, 
without  adequate  study,  answer  the 
overall  question  of  whether  or  not  re- 
gional reserves  are  a  good  idea  for  the 


Nation  as  a  whole.  You  have  to  put 
these  reserves  where  you  can.  particu- 
larly where  we  are  doing  it.  as  the 
Members  know,  in  geological  forma- 
tions. But  I  certainly  would  be  glad  to 
join  the  gentleman  from  New  York  in 
supporting  any  studies  that  might  be 
necessary  to  try  to  come  up  with  the 
answers  to  these  particular  problems. 
Mr.  LENT.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  myself  2 
minutes,  and  then  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  just  discussing 
this  with  staff,  but  I  want  to  clarify  a 
matter,  if  I  may.  for  the  record. 

The  amounts  of  money  that  are  en- 
visioned in  this  bill,  as  I  understand  it. 
are  in  line  with  the  budget  resolution 
which  the  House  and  Senate  have  just 
finished  adopting.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  WALKER.  Do  I  also  understand 
that  most  of  the  funding  for  this  addi- 
tional amount  of  purchase,  money 
which  is  being  funded  in  terms  of  out- 
lays, was  originally  due  in  1984-85.  and 
would  come  into  1983  now.  so  that  the 
net  cost  of  the  program  over  the  long 
haul  is  not  being  increased  by  this  bill? 
Mr.  BROYHILL.  That  is  my  under- 
standing. 

One  of  the  concerns,  of  course, 
which  the  administration  expresses  in 
opposition  to  a  mandatory  faster  fill 
rate  is  because  of  the  budgetary 
impact  that  it  might  have. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  administra- 
tion would  not  oppose  a  higher  fill 
rate  provided  that  they  were  able  to 
do  it  from  a  prudent  budgetary  stand- 
point and  also  if  they,had  the  facilities 
prepared  and  ready.  They  are  con- 
cerned about  the  actual  waste  of 
money  that  could  occur  if  the  Con- 
gress now  arbitrarily  mandates  a  much 
higher  fill  rate. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  fill  rate 
that  we  have  in  this  bill  is  higher  than 
that  which  we  have  had  in  the  past, 
and  I  think  it  is  reasonable,  but  I 
would  oppose  a  fill  rate  higher  than 
that  under  the  present  budgetary  con- 
straints in  which  we  find  ourselves. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  the  explanation. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
minority  has  no  more  requests  for 
time,  neither  do  I,  and  I  would  be 
happy  to  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Bliley). 

Mr.  BLILEY.  I  thank  the  chairman 
for  yielding  this  time  to  me. 
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Mr.  Chairman.  I  Just  want  to  rise  in 
support  of  the  bill  and  yield  back  the 
balance  of  my  time. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
today,  the  House  is  scheduled  to  con- 
sider, among  other  legislative  matters, 
passage  of  H.R.  6337.  a  bill  to  extend 
certain  authorities  relating  to  the 
international  energy  program.  I  again 
urge  my  fellow  Members  to  support 
the  purposes  of  this  measure,  and  to 
send  a  message  (perhaps  best  de- 
scribed as  a  "to  whom  it  may  con- 
cern") that  the  United  States  intends 
to  stand  by  its  commitments  to  the 
purposes  of  a  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, and  that  those  commitments 
are,  indeed,  as  important  domestically 
as  they  are  internationally. 

It  is  in  this  respect,  that  I  would  like 
to  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  impli- 
cations and  significance  of  similar  ac- 
tions by  the  other  body  only  2  weeks 
ago.  On  May  26.  by  a  vote  of  51  to  44. 
the  other  body  approved  an  increase 
in  the  fill  rate  of  the  SPR  (to  300.000 
bbls/day).  Existing  storage  systems 
cannot  readily  accomodate  that  rate  of 
fill,  so  to  offset  that  condition,  the 
other  body  adopted,  without  objection, 
an  amendment  directing  that  a  study 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  no  later 
than  December  13.  1982,  concerning 
the  need  for  establishing  a  regional 
SPR.  The  study  is  to  examine  the  eco- 
nomic benefits  and  the  costs  of  such  a 
regional  reserve  at  various  potential 
l(x»tions. 

This  is  a  very  important  addition  to 
the  proposed  legislation,  and  one 
which  I  believe  holds  special  meaning 
for  residents  of  the  Northeast,  the 
Midwest,  our  east  coast  region,  and 
the  Ohio  Valley.  I  am  equally  sure 
that  ultimate  provision  for  some  re- 
gional reserve  along  our  west  coast, 
and  in  Hawaii  may  also,  in  time,  prove 
an  attractive  option. 

The  idea  of  regionalizing  a  portion 
of  our  national  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve is  not  new.  Earlier  consideration, 
in  1978.  of  the  merit  of  such  a  reserve 
has  already  created  a  track  upon 
which  such  a  study  as  is  called  for  in 
the  legislation,  can  proceed.  Facilities 
for  location,  costs,  benefits,  user 
groups  and  the  like  can  be,  and  in 
some  cases  have  been,  identified. 
Other  benefits  may  also  surface,  as 
those  who  will  conduct  this  proposed 
study  undertake  their  task. 

I  would  urge  that,  upon  passage 
today  of  H.R.  6337,  that  the  House 
conferees  bear  in  mind  the  increased 
interest  of  such  regions  as  the  North- 
east, the  east  coast,  the  Midwest,  and 
the  Far  West,  in  having  more  access  to 
regional  reserve  systems. 

Late  last  year.  I  intrcxluced  House 
Joint  Resolution  355.  requesting  that 
serious  discussions  be  undertaken  with 
the  Government  of  Canada,  regarding 
establishment  of  a  regional  strategic 
petroleum  reserve  by  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Twenty-one  of  my 
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fellow  1  lembers  have  thus  far  joined 
with  m<  in  sponsoring  this  resolution, 
and  for  yery  good  reasons. 

First,  past  and  recent  events  in  the 
Mideast  heighten  the  concern  of  all  of 
us  for  future  dependable  sources  of  pe- 
troleum from  the  Persian  Gulf  area, 
especially  for  purposes  connected  with 
the  continued  uninterrupted  operation 
of  key  American  industries. 

Seconq.  a  major  concentration  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere's  industrial  base 
is  located  in  the  Northeastern  and 
Midwestern  States  of  the  United 
States,  as  well  as  the  Eastern  Prov- 
inces of  ICanada. 

Third,  any  significant  disruption  of 
imported  petroleum  supplies  to  these 
areas  ctearly  would  pose  a  critical 
threat  tb  that  concentration  of  indus- 
try and  Would  clearly  endanger  the  na- 
tional security  and  economic  health  of 
both  countries. 

Mr.  Cliairman,  on  June  22.  the  Gov- 
ernors of  the  Northeastern  New  Eng- 
land States  and  the  Premiers  of  the 
Eastern]  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces 
of  Newfoundland.  Nova  Scotia.  Prince 
Edward  Island.  New  Brunswick,  and 
Quebec  met  and  adopted  a  resolution 
calling  for  the  establishment  of  a  re- 
gional strategic  petroleum  reserve. 
Their  discussion  centered  on  the 
major  provisions  contained  in  House 
Joint  Resolution  355. 1  include  the  res- 
olution on  this  issue,  adopted  during 
the  lOtit  Conference  of  the  Governors 
and  tht  Provincial  Premiers  in  the 
Record  kt  this  point: 

Rkcional  Petroleom  Reserve 

WhereAs  the  New  England  Governors  and 
Eastern  Canadian  Premiers  adopted  a  reso- 
lution at  [their  Ninth  Annual  Conference  ex- 
pressing lan  interest  in  a  Regional  Petrole- 
um Rescue:  and 

Where^  the  region  continues  to  be  heavi- 
ly dependent  upon  imported  petroleum  and 
petroleuai  products:  and 

Where^  the  New  Engltuid  Governors  and 
Eastern  Canadian  Premiers  continue  to  be- 
lieve that  the  creation  of  a  Regional  Petro- 
leum Reserve  would  assist  in  protecting  the 
region  against  the  most  harmful  effects  of 
future  of  shortages:  and 

WhereM  increased  consideration  is  being 
given  to  Ihe  use  of  interim  storage  facilities 
for  the  lU-S.  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
until  su<h  time  as  cavern  storage  becomes 
available  and 

Wherctts  following  the  adoption  of  the 
resolutivi  on  a  Regional  Petroleum  Re- 
serve, a  resolution  was  introduced  in  the 
U.S.  Congress  supportive  of  such  a  reserve: 
and 

Where  is  the  use  of  available  storage  ca- 
pacity ii  the  region  for  interim  use  for  the 
U.S.  Sti  ategic  Petroleum  Reserve  would 
constitui  e  a  useful  first  step  toward  the  cre- 
ation of  a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve: 
Therefore  it  is 

Resolikd.  That:  That  appropriate  authori- 
ties of  ^ates  and  Provinces  meet  to  consid- 
er the  creation  of  a  non-profit  regional 
energy  'emergency  corporation,  and  the 
design  of  a  plan  for  regional  purchase,  stor- 
age, ani  allocation  of  crude  and  refined 
products  in  order  to  provide  for  the  safety 
and  sect  rity  of  the  citizens  of  the  region.  If 
the  representatives  of  the  Governors  and 
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Premiers  dev  se  a  plan  believed  to  be  feasi- 
ble, they  shaB  report  to  the  conference  and 
such  report  shall  include  draft  legislation 
for  consideration  by  the  legislative  bodies  of 
the  several  States  and  Provinces. 

The  Northeast  International  Committee 
on  Energy  is  authorized  to  continue  to  de- 
velop information  on  available  storage  fa- 
cilities and  t^eir  costs  and  to  communicate 
its  findings  t(>  interested  government  agen- 
cies in  the  Ui^ted  States  and  Canada. 

The  New  E^ngland  Governors  and  Eastern 
Canadian  Premiers  note  with  approval  ef- 
forts made  at  the  U.S.  federal  level  to  facili- 
tate the  mutually  advantageous  storage  of  a 
portion  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\-e 
in  the  region. 

The  Northeast  International  Committee 
on  Energy  is  authorized  to  continue  to  mon- 
itor developnients  relating  to  the  creation  of 
a  Regional  Petroleum  Reser^-e.  in  general, 
and  the  siting  within  the  region  of  a  portion 
of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\e.  in  par- 
ticular. I 

Their  resblve  calls  attention  to  a 
very  basic  fact  of  life  with  which  they 
must  live:    I 

Their  regions  are  heavily  dependent 
upon  imported  petroleum. 

They  are  iconvinced  that  creation  of 
a  regional  I  petroleum  reserve  would 
protect  them  from  the  harmful  effects 
of  future  oil  shortages. 

It  is  an!  uncomfortable  condition 
which  they  j  firmly  believe  can  be  over- 
come through  establishment  of  closer, 
more  acces^ble  reserve  facilities. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  wai^  upon  any  further  condi- 
tion of  international  crisis  in  order  to 
justify  further  action  on  the  strategic 
petroleum  [reserve.  Rather.  I  would 
urge  that  we  move  ahead  toward  a 
more  satisfactory  resolution.  The  ben- 
efits of  a  reserve  strategy  (including 
that  whiqh  might  embrace  the 
common  interests  of  the  United  States 
and  Canadi.  as  urged  by  House  Joint 
Resolution  355)  far  outweigh  the  risks 
of  nonactioh. 

Evidence  'has  already  begun  to  pile 
up  showing]  that  the  current  glut  in  oil 
is  disappeving.  Just  this  past  week, 
Mr.  J.  Ericn  E^rered.  Administrator  of 
the  U.S.  Energy  Information  Adminis- 
tration, staged  that  the  United  States 
will  have  tt>  increase  its  crude  oil  im- 
ports by  ihore  than  50  percent  be- 
tween Julyjl  and  December  31  of  this 
year  because  our  inventories  have  de- 
clined so  sharply.  Once  again,  we  are 
going  to  be  hit  between  the  eyes  by  a  2 
by  4.  in  th#  form  of  already  anticipat- 
ed price  indreases  by  the  OPEC.  In  the 
past,  our  ^Tges  in  demand  have  had 
these  results.  There  is  no  real  reason 
to  believe  that  this  time  the  results 
will  be  different. 

All  the  etperts  on  the  subject  of  the 
SPR  are  taking  pains  to  avoid  suggest- 
ing that  th  >  United  States  faces  an  im- 
mediate tlireat  of  an  oil  crisis,  yet 
each  expert  is  quick  to  remind  us  that 
our  stocks  lave  continued  to  drop  and 
are  at  the  lowest  level  seen  at  this 
time  of  th  >  year  for  the  past  8  to  10 


years;  and 
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of  course,  as  always,  they 


are  quick  to  note  that  a  shortage  is 
not  necessarily  indicated  for  this 
winter,  if  refineries  increase  their  pro- 
duction to  20  percent  above  last  year's 
level  between  now  and  September. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  passage  of 
H.R. 6337. 

I  urge  that  the  House  conferees 
accept  the  language  included  in  the 
same  measure  passed  by  the  other 
body,  calling  for  the  study  of  regional 
strategic  petroleum  reserves. 

I  urge  that  that  study  include  the 
added  consideration  of  a  United 
States-Canadian  connection  such  as  is 
called  for  in  House  Joint  Resolution 
355,  as  a  matter  of  promoting  serious 
discussion  between  our  two  countries, 
for  the  future  benefit  of  both. 

The  leadtime  to  rebuild  badly 
needed  home  heating  oil  stocks  is  at 
least  4  or  5  months;  and,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, unless  we  begin  now  to  do  so,  the 
winter  of  1982-83  could  be  more  than 
a  cold  month  or  two— for  many  of  us. 
it  could  be  a  "winter  of  real  discon- 
tent." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  intend  to  vote  for 
passage  of  H.R.  6337.  and  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  do  so  as  well. 
•  Mr.  FARY.  Mr.  Chairman,  today  I 
rise  in  hearty  support  of  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  to  H.R.  6337.  the  Nation- 
al Energy  Emergency  Preparedness 
Act  of  1982. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  Member 
in  Congress  who  would  question  the 
necessity  or  importance  of  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  (SPR)  to  our 
Nation's  security.  SPR  was  established 
in  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  of  1975  as  an  essential  ingredient 
of  our  Nation's  plans  to  achieve  great- 
er energy  independence.  As  we  know, 
the  successful  establishment  of  the 
SPR  will  serve  to  reduce  the  potency 
of  the  use  of  oil  as  a  weapon  and 
might  even  prove  to  be  a  worthy  deter- 
rent to  future  oil  embargoes. 

Given  today's  uncertain  world.  I  be- 
lieve we  as  a  nation  would  be  better 
served  by  having  additional  national 
security  insurance  in  the  event  of  a  se- 
rious oil  disruption.  As  long  as  the 
costs  are  reasonable.  I  believe  we  must 
buy  all  of  the  insurance  this  Nation 
can  afford. 

Therefore,  the  concept  of  accelerat- 
ing the  filling  of  the  full  750-million 
barrel  reserve  by  1  full  year  at  no  addi- 
tional cost  is  extremely  attractive  to 
me.  I  urge  my  colleagues  who  are  con- 
cerned about  securing  the  energy  inde- 
pendence of  this  Nation  to  look  with 
favor  upon  the  notion  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  so  ably  pre- 
sents. This  amendment  is  consistent 
with  the  rate  of  fill  as  proposed  by  the 
administration.  The  amendment  re- 
tains the  200.000-barrel-per-day  fill 
rate.  I  do  not  think  that  we  are  cur- 
rently in  any  position  to  be  backing 
away  from  the  proposed  rate  of  fill  for 
our  reserve.  On  the  contrary,  by  re- 


taining this  daily  level  we  will  be  send- 
ing a  message  to  the  American  people 
that  this  country  will  not  be  a  hostage 
to  events  outside  our  borders.  The 
maintenance  of  this  level  is  surely  a 
positive  step  toward  our  energy  inde- 
pendence. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
act  as  a  source  of  new  life  for  the  steel 
industry.  I  am,  and  have  been,  a  sup- 
porter of  labor  all  of  my  life.  This 
amendment  offers  Members  of  like 
mind  a  chance  to  create  jobs  and  stim- 
ulate the  economy  in  a  time  of  near 
depression.  Yes.  I  believe  depression  is 
the  word  we  must  choose  to  describe 
our  economy  if  we  are  truthful  to  our- 
selves. It  is  not  only  the  steel  industry 
that  is  in  this  bind,  as  the  Members 
are  well-aware. 

And  so,  I  submit  to  this  body  that  we 
have,  here,  the  opportunity  to  take  a 
mighty  step  toward  meeting  the  twin 
objectives  of  securing  this  Nation's 
energy  independence  and  creating 
thousands  of  new  jobs  for  our  country- 
men and  women.  I  heartily  urge  my 
colleagues  to  recognize  the  potential 
gains  that  the  Marks  amendment 
stands  for  and  to  support  its  passage.* 
•  Mr.  FRENZEL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
to  express  my  lukewarm  support  for 
the  National  Energy  Eknergency  Pe- 
troleum Act,  H.R.  6337.  I  do  so  with 
reservations. 

The  bill's  provision  to  protect  U.S. 
oil  companies  against  antitrust  litiga- 
tion which  might  result  from  their  in- 
volvement with  the  International 
Energy  Agency  is  worthwhile  and  nec- 
essary. 

In  addition.  I  prefer  the  200.000- 
gallon-per-day  fill  rate  for  the  strate- 
gic petroleum  reserve  provided  in  this 
bill  to  the  300,000  fill  rate  provided  in 
the  Senate  bill.  However  two  provi- 
sions stand  out  as  particularly  t>ad 
policy,  unfortunately  typical  of  this 
committee's  work.  Allowing  10  percent 
of  the  SPR's  off-budget  purchase  ac- 
count to  be  used  for  interim  storage 
facilities  is,  in  my  judgment,  backdoor 
budgeting.  Funding  for  the  SPR's  in- 
terim facilities  should  be  made  up 
front  and  through  normal  on-budget 
channels  of  consideration.  I  would 
urge  that  this  provision  be  deleted  by 
the  Senate. 

Requiring  State-by-State  informa- 
tion, as  well  as  several  different  re- 
ports from  the  executive  branch,  will 
unnecessarily  increase  the  paperwork 
of  our  already  overpaperworked  Gov- 
ernment. The  additional  cost  of  these 
two  information  gathering  require- 
ments cries  for  amendment  in  the 
other  body. 

I  will  reluctantly  vote  for  this  bill, 
but  I  will  urge  the  Senate  to  make  the 
necessary  changes  to  clean  up  a  gener- 
ally untidy  bill.* 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for 
Congressman  Marks'  amendment  to 

the  National  Energy  Emergency  Pre- 


paredness Act.  The  replacement  of  the 
proposed  Big  Hill  Salt  Dome  site  with 
steel  tank  permanent  storage  facilities 
is  more  consistent  with  our  national 
goals  and  present  fiscal  position. 

The  Senate  has  recently  passed  a 
version  of  the  National  Energy  Emer- 
gency Preparedness  Act  that  is  cur- 
rently under  debate  in  the  House.  The 
Senate  bill  provides  for  a  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve  capacity  of  750  million 
barrels  of  oil,  at  a  daily  fill  rate  of 
300.000  barrels  per  day.  The  House 
version,  on  the  other  hand,  provides 
for  a  capacity  of  500  million  barrels  of 
oil  at  a  daily  fill  rate  of  200,000  barrels 
of  oil  per  day.  Congressman  Marks 
has  proposed  an  amendment  to  the 
House  bill  that  would  allow  for  the 
utilization  of  above-ground  steel  tanks 
for  permanent  storage,  as  opposed  to 
the  salt  domes  presently  used.  This 
would  allow  for  an  increase  of  250  mil- 
lion barrels  of  oil  in  the  strategic  pe- 
troleum reserve's  total  capacity  over 
the  500  million  barrels  of  oil  provided 
for  in  the  House  bill,  while  maintain- 
ing a  daily  fill  rate  of  200.000  barrels 
per  day. 

Our  dependence  upon  Middle  East- 
em  oil  is  economically  and  militarily 
unsound.  A  750-million  barrel  reserve 
would  be  a  much  more  desirable  objec- 
tive than  the  House  designed  500-mil- 
lion  barrel  proposal.  However,  only 
with  the  use  of  above-ground  steel 
tanks  can  this  be  done  quickly  and  in 
the  most  cost-effective  manner.  The 
use  of  steel  tanks  would  allow  us  to 
retain  a  200.000-barrel-per-day  fill 
rate,  and  therefore  accelerate  the  com- 
pletion of  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve by  one  year.  We  could  complete- 
ly eliminate  the  temporary  storage  re- 
sulting in  the  Senate  bill,  and  thus 
save  an  estimated  $2.1  billion.  Even  if 
the  House  were  to  extend  the  reserve 
capacity  figure  to  75Q  million  barrels, 
at  a  daily  fill  rate  of  200.000  barrels, 
the  temporary  storage  costs  would  be 
a  still  unacceptable  $775  million.  This 
saving  could  be  applied  to  earlier  oil 
acquisition,  where  we  could  possibly 
save  even  more  by  purchasing  at  a 
lesser  price.  For  the  sake  of  simple 
fiscal  responsibility,  we  owe  it  to  the 
American  people  to  implement  steel 
tanks  as  [>ermanent  storage  facilities. 

Steel  tanks  are  also  a  more  environ- 
mentally sound,  proven  technology. 
Because  they  are  designed  to  be  an 
above-groimd  storage  facility,  we 
would  not  have  to  undergo  any  fur- 
ther leaching  of  the  southwest's  salt 
caverns.  These  tanks  can  also  be 
placed  anywhere  in  the  country,  elimi- 
nating the  handicap  of  geographic  fa- 
voritism. Steel  tanks  have  been  used 
by  every  oil  company  in  America  for 
storage  for  at  least  50  years  and  are  as 
viable  for  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve storage  purposes  as  they  are  for 
commercial  use. 
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Most  importantly.  I  believe  we 
should  take  this  opportunity  to  help 
the  workers  in  two  of  America's  indus- 
tries, steel  and  construction.  The 
American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute  esti- 
mates that  nearly  8.000  jobs  could  be 
created  with  steel  tank  usage,  which  is 
a  needed  boost  to  our  economic  recov- 
ery program  and  areas  like  Pittsburgh 
where  the  local  economy  is  so  depend- 
ent on  a  healthy  steel  industry. 

Congressman  Marks'  amendment  is 
good  fiscal,  economic,  and  environ- 
mental policy.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  support 
his  amendment.* 

•  Mr.  CORRADA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  strong  support  of  H.R.  6337,  the 
National  Energy  Emergency  Prepared- 
ness Act  of  1982.  This  legislation  is 
vital  to  insure  that  we  are  prepared  to 
react  quickly  and  knowingly  to  a 
severe  petroleum  shortage. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  with  the 
provision  in  section  5  which  requires 
the  President  to  prepare  a  number  of 
reports  dealing  with  his  legal  author- 
ity to  respond  to  supply  Interruptions. 
In  vetoing  S.  1503,  the  Standby  Petro- 
leum Allocation  Act,  President  Reagan 
stated  that  he  has  sufficient  authority 
in  existing  law  to  deal  with  an  emer- 
gency. It  is  important  that  the  Con- 
gress have  available  a  legal  memoran- 
dum on  the  laws  on  which  the  Presi- 
dent is  relying  upon  to  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze and  determine  whether  additional 
language  is  required. 

In  addition,  there  is  a  clear  need  for 
more  planning  in  relation  to  the  use  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  (SPR). 
This  legislation  not  only  encourages 
filling  the  reserve  by  300,000  barrels 
daily,  but  it  mandates  that  a  minimum 
of  200,000  barrels  be  put  in. 

Filling  up  the  reserve,  however  is 
only  half  the  job.  We  need  to  insure 
that  an  adequate  and  equitable  distri- 
bution plan  is  available  to  meet  the 
needs  of  the  different  regions  of  the 
country.  As  stated  in  the  committee 
report,  the  analysis  to  be  carried  out 
by  the  administration  should  include 
"a  thorough  discussion  of  the  regional 
impacts  in  areas  such  as  New  England, 
Puerto  Rico,  Hawaii,  and  the  west 
coast  *  *  *  to  insure  that  the  SPR  can 
adequately  respond  to  localized  emer- 
gencies." 

Puerto  Rico  continues  to  be  one  of 
the  areas  most  vulnerable  to  a  foreign 
supply  interruption.  It  is  necessary 
that  close  attention  be  given  to  that 
region  as  well  to  the  other  sensitive  re- 
gions in  the  country  and  I  want  to 
urge  the  administration  to  begin  its 
analyses  as  soon  as  possible. 

I  also  want  to  endorse  and  speak  in 
support  of  the  amendment  that  will  be 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Lent).  His  amendment  will 
ask  that  a  feasibility  study  be  conduct- 
ed on  the  need  for  one  or  more  region- 
al storage  reserves  for  the  SPR.  Simi- 
lar language  has  been  included  in  the 


Senate  bill  and  I  exhort  my  colleagues 
to  appn  )ve  this  amendment. 

comprehensive    legislation    is 
and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
]avor  of  its  enactment.* 
ROYHILL.   Mr.   Chairman.   I 
further  requests  for  time. 
:ARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
balance  of  my  time  for  gener- 
al debatte. 

The    CHAIRMAN, 
read.    J 
The  dlerk  read  as  follows: 

I  H.R.  6337 

Be  it  macted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaematives    of  the    United   States    of 
AmeTica]in  Conffreta  assembled, 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TITLE. 

Vict  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Emergency    Preparedness    Act    of 
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This 
Energy 
1982". 

SEC.    2. 


KXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  PROGRAM  AU- 
THORFTIES. 

Subsection  (j)  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  XSS.C. 
6272(J))  |s  amended  by  striking  out  "June  1. 
1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1985".     } 

SEC.    3.    STRATEGIC    PETROLEUM    RESERVE 
[     AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Re*uirei)  Rate  for  Piixing  Reservk.— 

(J)  In  CENtRAL.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
160  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  ^.S.C.  6240(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows:  I 

"(cHl))  The  President  shall  immediately 
undertake,  and  thereafter  continue  (subject 
to  paragraph  (2)).  petroleum  product  acqui- 
sition, transportation,  and  injection  activi- 
ties at  4  level  sufficient  to  assure  that  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  in  permanent  or  in- 
terim storage  facilities  will  be  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  200.000 
barrels  ^r  day.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  8e«k  to  undertake  such  activities  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  assure  that  such  quanti- 
ties in  the  Reserve  are  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  at  least  300,000  barrels 
per  day  during  pericxls  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent considers  if  fiscally  prudent  to  do  so. 

"(2)  'the  requirements  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  cekse  to  apply  when  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  producU  stored  within  the  Stra- 
tegic retroleum  Reserve  is  at  least 
500.000.000  barrels:  except  that,  until  the 
quantitf  of  petroleum  pnxlucts  stored  in 
the  Reserve  is  at  least  750.000.000  barrels, 
the  Pr^ident  shall  seek  to  continue  petrole- 
um product  acquisition,  transportation,  and 
Injectiofi  activities  at  the  appropriate  level 
prescribed  under  paragraph  ( 1 ).". 

(2)     1  iFncnvK     date.— The     amendment 
made  ty  paragraph  (1)  shall  Uke  effect 
July  1.    983. 
(b)  In  rmiM  Storage.— 

(1)  Ai  TMORiTY  for  implemejitatiom.- Sec- 
tion 159(f)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6339(f))  is  amended  by 
strikini  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3).  by  I  itriklng  out  the  comma  at  the.end  of 
paragriph  (4)  and  inserting  ':  and"  in  lieu 
thereof  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  ttie  storage  of  petroleum  products  in 
interinistorage  facilities.". 

(2)  Use  of  spr  petroleum  ACCotrNr:  con- 
PORMINC  AMENDMEMTs.— (A)  Section  167  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (95 
Stat.  619)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 


(e)(1)  Exc)ept  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  nothing  iti  this  part  shall  be  construed— 

(A)  to  limit  the  Account  from  being  used 
to  meet  expanses  relating  to  interim  facili- 
ties for  the  storage  of  petroleum  products 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\'e;  and 

"(B)  to  require  any  amendment  to  the 
Strategic  Pe^oleum  Reserve  Plan  prior  to 
the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in  inter- 
im storage  facilities. 

"(2)  In  any  {fiscal  year,  amounts  in  the  Ac- 
count may  n^t  be  obligated  for  expenses  re- 
lating to  interim  storage  facilities  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  amounts  in  the 
Account  obligated  in  such  fiscal  year.  If  the 
ted  in  any  fiscal  year  for  in- 
expenses  is  less  than  the 
le  10-percent  limit  under  the 
itence  for  that  fiscal  year,  then 
the  amount  of  the  10-percent  limit  applica- 
ble in  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  t^e  amount  by  which  the  limit 
exceeded  tha  amount  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses. I 

"(f)  No  aciion  relating  to  the  storage  of 
petroleum  products  in  existing  facilities  for 
interim  storage  in  the  Reserve  shall  be 
deemed  to  bd  'a  major  Federal  action  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment?  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  it  is  iised  in  section  102(2MC)  of  the 
National  Enyironmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 
For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  facility 
shall  be  conadered  to  be  an  existing  facility 
if  it  is  in  esostence  on  July  1.  1982.  and  is 
not  thereafter  modified  in  any  manner 
which  substvitially  increases  the  storage  ca- 
pacity of  such  facility. 

"(g)  Petrolpum  products  stored  in  interim 
storage  facilnies  pursuant  to  this  part  shall 
be  considerad  to  be  in  storage  in  the  Re- 
serve.".       1 

(B)  Secticjn  160(e)(4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6240<|e)(4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "crude  cil"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"petroleum  arcxluct". 

SEC.     4.     CONTINUATION     OF     PETROLEUM 
lODUCT     INFORMATION     COL- 
ION. 

(a)  In  GEiiERAL.— Part  A  of  title  V  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6381  and  following)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"PETROLEUM  PRODUCT  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  507.  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall,  pursuant  to  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President  or  his  delegate  under 
any  other  pfovision  of  law.  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  t>ricing,  supply,  and  distribution 
of  petroleuifi  products  by  product  category 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels,  on  a 
State-by-State  basis.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  foit  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  foUoiwing  new  item  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  506: 

"Sec.  507.  Pettoleum  product  Information.". 
SEC.  5.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  ON  PETRO- 
I^UM  SUPPLY  DISRUPTIONS. 

(a)  Description  of  Available  Legal  Au- 
thorities and  Implementation.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  October  30,  1982.  a 
report  containing— 

(Da  memorandum  of  law  describing  the 
nature  and  i  extent  of  the  authorities  avail- 
able to  the! President  under  existing  law  to 
respond  to  ^  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion or  other  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  available  to 
the  United  States,  and 
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(2)  a  description  of  the  various  options  the 
President  may  use  to  implement  the  au- 
thorities described  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
respond  to  such  a  reduction,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  likely  sequence  in  which 
such  options  would  be  taken. 

(b)  Impact  Analysis.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall  analyze  the  impact  on  the 
domestic  economy  and  on  consumers  in  the 
United  States  of  reliance  on  market  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  during  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts available  to  the  United  States.  In 
making  such  analysis,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies.  Such  analysis 
shall- 

(A)  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliance, 

(B)  distinguish  t>etween  the  impacts  of 
such  reliance  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (including  small  business)  and  on 
households  of  different  income  levels, 

(C)  specify  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
be  followed  including  emergency  tax  cuts, 
emergency  block  grants,  and  emergency 
supplements  to  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, and 

(D)  describe  the  likely  impact  that  State 
and  local  laws  and  regulations  (including 
emergency  authorities)  affecting  the  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  would  have  on 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  products. 

Such  analysis  shall  include  projections  of 
the  effect  of  the  petroleum  supply  reduc- 
tion on  the  price  of  motor  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil.  and  diesel  fuel,  and  on  Federal 
tax  revenues.  Federal  royalty  receipts,  and 
State  and  local  tax  revenues. 

(2)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  containing  the  anal- 
ysis required  by  this  subsection  along  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  deerns  appropriate. 

(c)  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Report.— The  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 30,  1982.  a  report  containing— 

(Da  description  of  the  foreseeable  situa- 
tions (including  selective  and  general  em- 
bargoes, sabotage,  war,  act  of  God,  or  acci- 
dent) which  could  result  in  a  severe  energy 
supply  interruption  or  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  the  internation- 
al energy  program  necessitating  distribu- 
tions from  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  strategy  or  alter- 
native strategies  of  distribution  which  could 
reasonably  be  used  to  respond  to  each  situa- 
tion described  under  paragraph  (1),  togeth- 
er with  the  theory  and  justification  underly- 
ing each  such  strategy. 
The  description  of  each  strategy  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  include  an  explanation 
of  the  methods  which  could  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  price  and  distribution  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Reserve  in  any  such  distribu- 
tion, and  an  explanation  of  the  disposition 
of  revenues  arising  from  sales  of  any  such 
crude  oil  under  the  strategy. 

(d)  Meaning  of  Terms.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  terms  "international  energy 
program",  "petroleum  product",  "Reserve", 
"severe  energy  supply  interruption",  and 
"Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  sections  3  and 
152  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6202  and  6232). 


Mr.  SHARP  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as 
read,  printed  in  the  Record,  and  open 
to  amendment  at  any  point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
committee  on  merchant  marine  and 
fisheries  amendment 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the,  amendment  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Commit- 
tee Amendment:  Page  4,  strike  line  20 
through  line  4  on  page  5  and  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

(f)(1)  No  action  relating  to  the  storage  of 
petroleum  products  in  an  existing  facility 
for  interim  storage  in  the  Reserve  shall  be 
deemed  to  t>e  °a  major  Federal  action  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment"  within  the  meaning  of 
that  term  as  it  is  used  in  Section  102(2)(C) 
of  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of 
1969. 

(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  facil- 
ity shall  be  considered  to  be  an  existing  fa- 
cility if  it— 

"(i)  is  in  existence  on  July  1. 1982: 

"(ii)  was  constructed  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  storing  petroleum 
products:  and 

"(iii)  is  not  modified  after  July  1,  1982,  in 
any  manner  which  substantially  increases 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  facility.  Any 
modification  of  such  facility  may  not  in- 
clude replacement  or  reconstruction." 

Mr.  BREAUX  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
be  considered  as  read  and  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman.  H.R. 
6337  was  sequentially  referred  to  the 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  Com- 
mittee because  it  contained  a  limited 
waiver  of  the  National  Environment 
Policy  Act.  That  waiver  stated  that  ac- 
tions relating  to  interim  storage  in  ex- 
isting facilities  would  not  be  consid- 
ered to  be  "major  Federal  actions  sig- 
nificantly affecting  the  quality  of  the 
human  environment"  for  the  purposes 
of  NEPA.  Thus,  for  actions  relating  to 
interim  storage  of  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  (SPR)  oil  in  existing  facilities, 
an  environmental  impact  statement 
would  not  be  required. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee,  in  the  exercise  of  its  juris- 
diction, has  examined  this  waiver  care- 
fully and  concluded  that,  in  this 
narrow  fact  situation,  such  a  waiver  is 
warranted  for  two  reasons.  First,  we 
believe  that  purchasing  oil  for  the 
strategic  petroleum  reserve  when 
prices  are  low  make  good  economic 
sense  and  is  in  the  national  interest. 
Second,  we  see  no  harmful  conse- 
quences to  the  environment  if  all  we 


are  doing  is  placing  SPR  oil  in  private 
facilities  that  are  originally  designed 
to  hold  petroleum  products  and  that 
normally  hold  those  products  for  pri- 
vate industry. 

Our  amendment  would  not  limit  the 
waiver;  it  would  merely  clarify  it.  We 
were  concerned  that  facilities  not  de- 
signed to  hold  oil  could  fall  within  the 
waiver.  The  amendment  specified  that 
only  facilities  constructed  or  recon- 
structed in  a  manner  suitable  for  the 
purposes  of  holding  petroleum  pr(x)- 
ucts  would  qualify  for  the  waiver.  In 
addition,  our  committee  report  makes 
it  clear  that  the  three  forms  of  interim 
storage  envisioned  by  the  Department 
of  Energy— tank  farms,  ships  and  pri- 
vately owned  salt  domes— could  qual- 
ify for  the  waiver.  In  addition,  because 
of  a  concern  that  facilities  could  be 
torn  down  and  rebuilt  under  the  guise 
of  modifying  them,  our  amendment 
states  that  such  modification  would 
not  qualify  for  the  waiver. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  stress  that 
the  committee  does  not  take  NE^PA 
waivers  lightly.  We  believe  that  the 
National  Environment  Policy  Act  is 
the  cornerstone  of  the  structure  of 
laws  that  protect  the  environment  and 
that  its  provisions  are  necessary  to 
insure  that  we  consider  the  environ- 
mental consequences  of  Government 
action.  However,  as  I  stated  before, 
the  committee  feels  that,  in  this 
narrow  factual  situation,  a  waiver  of 
NEPA  is  warranted. 

In  addition,  because  of  a  concern 
that  facilities  could  be  torn  down  and 
rebuilt  under  the  disguise  of  modify- 
ing them,  our  amendment  states  that 
such  modification  would  not  qualify 
for  the  waiver. 

In  essence.  I  would  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  and  to  this 
House  that  we  support  the  legislation 
and  our  amendment  merely  clarifies 
how  the  NEPA  waiveV  would  he  inter- 
preted and  I_lhinfc— iK  makes  good 
sense.  It  is  Something  that  is  neces- 
sary, and  I  think  the  way  we  do  it  is  in 
keeping  with  the  souncJ  (K>mmitment 
to  a  clean  environment. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BREAUX.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey. 

Mr.  FORSYTHE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
totally  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  that  this  in  no  way.  we 
hope,  impedes  the  purposes  of  the 
waiver,  but  we  do  believe  that  it  does 
help  clarify  it  in  terms  of  its  relation- 
ship with  NEPA  and  since  NEPA  is  in 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, we  hope  that  this  amendment 
will  be  approved  and  supported. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  adopt  the 
amendment. 
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Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  ask  support  for  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  amendment. 

The  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
Committee  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AMENDMEirT  OPTERED  BY  MR.  MARKS 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Marks: 

Page  2.  strike  out  line  15  and  all  that  fol- 
lows down  through  line  8  on  page  3  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"(c)  The  President  shall  immediately  un- 
dertake, and  therefore  continue,  petroleum 
products  acquisition,  transportation,  and  in- 
jection activities  at  a  level  sufficient  to 
assure  that  the  quantity  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts in  permanent  or  interim  storage  facili- 
ties In  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is 
increased  at  an  average  annual  rate  of  at 
least  200.000  barrels  per  day  until  the  quan- 
tity of  petroleum  products  stored  within  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  is  at  least 
750,000.000  barreU.". 

Pa«e  6.  after  line  3,  insert  the  following 
new  subsection: 

(c)  PcRMAifKifT  New  Tank  Storage  Facili- 
ties.—(1)  Section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (42  i;.S.C.  6240)  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'•(hHl)  Of  the  750,000.000  barrels  of  petro- 
leum products  required  to  be  stored  within 
the  Reserve,  at  least  140,000,000  barrels 
shall  be  in  permanent  storage  facilities 
which  consist  of  new  conventional  steel 
tanks. 

"(2XA)  Notice  of  any  site  selected  for  a 
permanent  storage  facility  pursuant  to  this 
subsection,  and  a  description  of  the  storage 
facility  to  be  constructed  at  such  site,  shall 
be  submitted  to  the  Congress  at  least  30 
days  of  continuous  session  of  Congress 
before  acquisition,  site  preparation,  or  con- 
struction is  undertaken  with  respect  to  such 
facility.  For  purposes  of  this  subparagraph, 
days  of  continuous  session  shall  be  deter- 
mined in  accordance  with  section  552(c)  of 
this  Act. 

"(B)  Nothing  in  this  part  shall  require  any 
amendment  to  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plan  prior  to  the  storage  of  petroleum 
products  in  storage  facilities  pursuant  to 
this  subsection. 

"(3KA)  It  is  the  policy  of  the  Congress 
that  preference  should  be  given  to  using 
available  Federal  land  for  sites  for  storage 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  subsection  over 
using  non-Federal  land. 

"(B)  The  Secretary  may  acquire  (without 
charge)  custody,  control,  and  other  interests 
in  any  Federal  land  held  by  any  Federal  of- 
ficer or  employee  in  any  Executive  agency  if 
that  officer  or  employee  determines  that 
such  land  could  be  made  available  for  use  as 
a  site  for  storage  facilities  under  this  subsec- 
tion. Such  transfer  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  relating  to 
the  disposition  of  Federal  property.". 

(2)  Effective  beginning  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  all  activities  relating 
to  the  development  and  use  of  the  Big  Hill 
site,  Jefferson  County,  Texas,  as  a  storage 
facility  for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
shall  cease.  F\inds  allocated  for  such  activi- 
ties for  fiscal  year  1982  shall  be  available  for 
activities  relating  to  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  storage  facilities  under  subsec- 
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tion  (h)  t>f  section  160  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act  (as  added  by  para- 
graph (l)  of  this  subsection),  without  fiscal 
year  limitation. 

[ARKS  (during  the  reading), 
lirman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
lat  further  reading  of  the 
lent  be  dispensed  with,  and 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  tequest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

was  no  objection. 

^KS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
enlist  the  support  of  those 
Te  on  the  floor  and  those  few 
their  televisions  sets  in 
the  strategic  petroleimt  re- 
serve more  responsive  to  the  Nation's 
economic  security. 

My  amendment  does  two  simple 
things.  IThe  first  thing  it  does  is  to 
substitiite  140  million  barrels  of  above- 
ground  steel  storage  tanks  for  140  mil- 
lion barrels  of  new  imderground  stor- 
age wh^ch  the  Department  of  Energy 
anticipates  developing.  Second,  it 
maintaftis  the  language  of  the  commit- 
tee bill  by  requiring  200.000  barrels 
per  dajij  of  mandated  fill.  It  does  not 
stop  at  1500  million  barrels  as  the  com- 
mittee pill  does,  but  requires  that  the 
200.000-iper-day  fill  rate  be  continued 
until  the  full  750  million  barrels  au- 
thorize^  by  Congress  has  been  in  fact 
completed. 

Undef  my  amendment,  we  do  not 
waste  (lollars  appropriated  for  buying 
oil  by  paying  for  temporary  storage. 
The  milions  of  dollars  saved  by  that 
can  be  'applied,  therefore,  to  oil  pur- 
chases iiow.  as  intended. 

As  a  result  of  its  failure.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. t4  develop  adequate  [>ermanent 
capacity,  the  E>epartment  of  Energy 
intends  on  employing  numerous  inter- 
im storbge  facilities  which  are  antici- 
pated tp  cost  $2.70  per  barrel  per  year, 
accordilig  to  the  Congressional  Budget 
study.  Under  the  terms  of  the 
Lee  bill.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  es- 
temporary  storage  cost  to 
le  500-million-barrel  level  will 
total  abproximately  $100  million.  If 
the  Dmartment  of  Energy  filled  at 
the  200.000-barrel-per-day  rate  to  the 
full  75>-milllon-barrel  reserve,  tempo- 
rary stbrage  costs  for  that  would  be 
$774  million.  Under  the  bill  passed  by 
the  other  body,  the  estimated  interim 
storagd  costs  are  $2.18  billion. 

On  the  other  hand,  construction  of 
above-ground  steel  tanks  virtually 
eliminites  the  need  for  any  interim  or 
temponary  storage  facilities.  Under 
projectfons  worked  out  by  the  Corps 
of  Enaneers.  80  million  barrels  of  ad- 
dition^ oil  could  be  injected  into  the 
new  above-ground  steel  tanks  through 

1985.  and  another  60  million  barrels  in 

1986.  Since  interim  storage  becomes 
increai  ingly      more     expensive      the 
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ing  the  int  Tim  facilities  with  perma- 
nent storai^e  facilities,  it  makes  no 
sense  to  throw  good  money  after  bad 
by  delaying  the  construction  of  [>erma- 
nent  storaie  facilities  that  are  not— 
and  I  empiasize  that— not  any  more 
expensive  than  the  underground 
cavern  sites  that  the  I>epartment  of 
Energy  inlands  to  employ.  If  this 
amendment  is  adopted,  completion  of 
the  permanent  750-million-barrel  fill 
will  be  speeded  up  by  1  full  year,  and 
completion .  of  the  permanent  storage 
facilities  will  be  accelerated  by  2  full 
years  at  lesk  total  cost  than  any  other 
option  that  we  have. 

This  approach  saves  l)etween  $100 
million  anq  $775  million  in  temporary 
storage  costs.  It  does  not  increase  per- 
manent storage  costs  at  all,  and  in- 
creases thej  tax  revenues  the  Govern- 
ment would  collect  by  $392  million 
over  the  salt  dome  approach  through 
the  additional  employment  generated. 

Further,  such  action  represents  an 
additional  protection  against  the  ad- 
verse effe<|ts  of  another  petroleum 
supply  interruption.  We  are  only  able 
to  withdrair.  Mr.  Chairman,  about  40 
percent  of  our  current  imported  crude 
oil  reqiiirements.  We  remain  extreme- 
ly vulnerable  to  another  supply  inter- 
ruption, especially  if  we  consider  un- 
certain ev9its  of  the  Middle  East  at 
this  time 
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the  information  from  the 
Fabricators  Association 
lerican  Iron  ic  Steel  Insti- 
endment  also  creates  ap- 
8.000  to  9.000  jobs  in  two 
of  the  Nation's  most  depressed  indus- 
tries. thos4  being  steel  and  construc- 
tion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  [from  Pennsylvania  has  ex- 
pired. 

imous  consent.  Mr.  Marks 
to  proceed  for  3  additional 
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the  temporary  facilities  are  re- 
and  since  the  Department  of 


KS.  I  expect  bidding  for 
construction  project  to  be 
keeping  costs  down, 
y,  this  amendment  does 
g: 

celerates  the  attainment  of 
ce  policy  for  our  Nation's 
curity. 

Two,  it  reduces  the  program  costs  to 
the  Government  to  between  $100  and 
$775  million  by  elimination  of  tempo- 
rary storage  costs. 

Three,  iti  saves  additonal  millions  in 
projected  oil  expenditures  by  purchas- 
ing the  oil  kooner. 

Four,  it  creates  approximately  8.000 
to  9.000  jot>s  in  the  steel  and  construc- 
tion industjries  without  increasing  stor- 
age facility  costs. 

Five,  it  [Provides  badly  needed  stimu- 
lus to  the  Nation's  economy. 
This  is  not  a  special-interest  amend- 


ment. Mr. 
deserves,  ] 


Chairman.  This  amendment 
would  hope,  your  consider- 


ation, and  hopefully  more,  your  sup- 
port. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  read  a  letter  I  received  from 
the  Honorable  John  Dingell.  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Commerce: 

Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations, 
Washington,  D.C.,  March  1,  1982. 
Hon.  Marc  Lincoln  Marks, 
Ranking  Minority  Member,   Subcommittee 
on  Oversight  and  Investigations,  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Long- 
worth  House  Office  Building,   Washing- 
ton, D.C. 
Dear  Marc:  I  have  read  the  testimony  on 
the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  situation 
that  you  intend  to  present  to  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Fossil  and  Synthetic  Fuels  tomor- 
row. I  think  it  is  an  excellent  statement, 
highlighting  as  it  does  our  inability  to  take 
full  advantage  of  the  slack  oil  market  be- 
cause of  storage  capacity  constraints  as  well 
as  the  potential  to  accelerate  the  SPR  com- 
pletion date  using  steel  tank  storage. 

I  strongly  agree  with  your  analysis  which. 
I  would  also  point  out.  is  based  on  biparti- 
san staff  work  by  the  Oversight  and  Investi- 
gations Subcommittee. 

I  would  ask  you  to  put  this  letter  into  the 
hearing  record  when  you  testify  so  as  to  il- 
lustrate my  support  for  your  position. 
Sincerely 

John  D.  Dingell, 
Chairman,  Subcommittee  on 
Oversight  and  Investigations. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  my  colleague  from  Pennsylva- 
nia for  yielding.  I  wish  to  commend 
him  in  the  Record  for  the  excellent 
research  that  he  accomplished  putting 
his  facts  and  figures  together.  I  think 
that  his  amendment  is  most  apropos 
today. 

Steel  in  this  country,  as  we  all  know, 
is  so  basic  to  all  economic  movement; 
the  production,  distribution,  and  con- 
sumption of  steel  always  has  been  the 
hallmark  of  any  industrialized  nation, 
the  very  core  of  what  makes  that 
nation  competitive,  and  what  is  the 
basic,  fundamental  factor  in  establish- 
ing the  standard  of  living  we  have 
today. 

It  governs  all  things,  admittedly,  and 
on  that  point  I  would  like  to  go  back 
and  say  on  behalf  of  steel,  it  has  been 
under  price  controls  for  the  last  20 
years,  and  my  colleagues  know  full 
well  that  throughout  the  years  every 
time  steel  had  a  necessity  as  an  indus- 
try to  raise  its  price  in  order  to  take 
care  of  production  costs  and  make  rea- 
sonable profits,  they  were  always  ques- 
tioned and  always  beaten  down, 
argued  down,  jawboned  down. 

D  1530 
That  is  what  <xx;urred.  and  under 
those  circumstances  steel  suffered  for 
20  years.  That  is  the  very  fundamental 
reason  and  explanation  of  why  the 
steel  industry  in  this  country  is  not 


competitive.  Over  the  years  this  Gov- 
ernment has  been  steel's  worst  enemy. 
So  I  believe  this  amendment  is  a 
well-thought-out  amendment.  This  is 
the  proper  time  and  place  for  the 
amendment,  and  the  logic  of  the 
amendment  is  what  gives  me  the  impe- 
tus to  make  sure  that  at  this  time  in 
the  Record  the  gentleman  from  Erie. 
Pa.  (Mr.  Marks)  is  commended  for  his 
foresight  and  for  taking  a  reasonable 
approach. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  deeply  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  amendment  on 
principle  alone. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos)  for  his  comments.  The  gen- 
tleman is  one  whose  opinion  I  respect 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  he  was  very 
flattering  to  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks)  has  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Bailey  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  by  unanimous  consent. 
Mr.  Marks  was  allowed  to  proceed  for 
2  additional  minutes.) 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailey). 

Mr.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  simply  obtained  more 
time  for  the  gentleman  so  he  could  ex- 
plain this  matter  further  to  us. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Bailey). 

The  amendment  I  am  proposing  has 
merit  beyond  those  8.000  or  9.000 
steelworkers  it  will  put  back  to  work.  I 
think  perhaps  the  most  serious  con- 
cern that  we  all  have  today  is  whether 
or  not  this  country  in  a  time  of  crisis 
will  be  able  to  supply  its  economy  and 
its  people  with  the  necessary  petrole- 
um and  petroleum  products  to  keep 
our  economy  going. 

The  situation  in  the  Middle  East  is 
tender  to  say  the  least.  We  do  not 
expect  it  to  get  much  better.  But 
whether  it  does  or  does  not.  we  always 
have  the  problem  of  what  might 
happen  at  any  time  throughout  the 
world.  With  this  amendment  we  would 
have  the  opportunity  of  being  able  to 
purchase  oil  at  what  is  now  a  low  price 
and  what  will  probably  be  its  lowest 
cost  to  us  ever  and  to  place  that  oil 
around  the  country  so  that  it  can  be 
much  more  easily  accessible  than  in 
the  salt  domes.  And  we  will  know,  ab- 
solutely know,  what  is  placed  in  those 
steel  tanks.  Some  of  the  Members 
have  read  and  heard  about  the  possi- 
bilities that  some  of  the  fill  in  the  salt 
domes  is  not  oil  at  all.  and  we  are  in- 
vestigating that.  But  that  could  not 
happen  in  the  steel  tanks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Members 
consider  all  those  things.  I  would  hope 
that  they  would  seriously  consider 
voting  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  MARKS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  the  record  to  show  that  this 
is  not  a  novel  approach.  When  we  had 
the  MX  missile  under  consideration, 
there  was  meaningful  research  done 
along  the  lines  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  takes,  and  that  is  that  the 
concrete  silos  from  which  the  MX  mis- 
sile would  be  launched  would  be  made 
and  constructed  of  steel.  That  was  ad- 
vocated and  promulgated  by  the  mili- 
tary. They  thought  that  was  a  good 
idea. 

Steel  in  the  form  of  a  silo  would  do 
two  things.  It  is  cheaper,  and  it  is 
much  easier  to  install.  And  it  forms  a 
basis  for  future  use  of  that  steel  when 
and  if  those  silos  were  discontinued. 

Now,  when  we  have  the  concrete 
silos,  the  concrete  is  destroyed  if  the 
missile  is  discontinued,  and  that  is  the 
end  of  the  matter. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  there  is 
good  logic  in  supporting  this  amend- 
ment. I  think  it  is  good  thinking.  I  just 
wanted  to  make  that  point  clear  to  the 
Members. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Gaydos). 

I  appreciate  his  remarks,  and  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
reluctant  opposition  to  the  gentle- 
man's amendment. 

I  say.  "reluctant  opposition."  be- 
cause I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for 
the  work  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Marks)  in  trying  to  have 
a  strong  strategic  petroleum  reserve 
which  is  necessary  to  our  national  se- 
curity, and  for  his  special  work  with 
regard  to  the  needs  of  the  steel  indus- 
try and  the  steelworkers  in  this  coun- 
try, which.  I  think  is  something  all  of 
us  should  be  concerned  about. 

However,  I  think  vite  have  to  recog- 
nize at  this  point  that  the  amendment 
the  gentleman  offers  represents  a 
major  policy  change,  and  that  that 
policy  change  has  really  not  been 
thoroughly  examined  by  the  several 
committees  of  this  House  that  should 
be  examining  such  a  change. 

First  of  all.  the  amendment  was  not 
considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce  at  either  the 
subcommittee  or  full  committee  level. 

Second,  the  Committee  on  ^Appro- 
priations has  again  ratified  the  appro- 
priations money  for  the  Big  Hill  Salt 
Dome  which  this  amendment  seeks  to 
replace. 

Third,  no  examination  has  been 
made  by  the  Budget  Committee  of  this 
amendment,  though  it  will  clearly  in- 
crease the  cost  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve  over  the  next  several  years. 
Fourth,  it  has  not  been  examined  by 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs,  which  I  am  sure  would  be  in- 
terested   in   it   because   some    rather 
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novel  uses  of  the  public  lands  are  in- 
volved, plus  a  provision  with  respect  to 
the  transfer  of  public  lands  within  the 
Government  that  frankly  has  not  been 
examined  at  any  point  by  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  gentleman  to 
come  to  the  floor  and  suggest  that  the 
matter  was  not  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee seems  to  me  to  be  less  than 
forthright  when  it  was  the  gentleman 
who  came  to  me  and  asked  me  not  to 
present  it  to  the  committee  in  light  of 
the  fact  that  we  were  presenting  it  to 
the  floor.  I  did  the  gentleman  a  favor 
which  he  is  now  turning  against  me,  I 
think  somewhat  unfairly,  and  I  think 
my  colleagues  ought  to  know  that  the 
only  reason  that  the  matter  was  not 
presented  to  the  conunittee  at  the 
time  was  as  a  result  of  my  accommo- 
dating the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the 
gentleman  will  allow  me  to  take  back 
my  time,  there  must  be  a  terrible  mis- 
understanding here.  My  understand- 
ing up  until  just  a  few  days  ago  was 
that  the  amendment  that  the  gentle- 
man was  interested  in  was  one  that 
was  adopted  by  the  other  body,  which 
was  to  expand  the  fill  rate  to  300.000 
barrels  a  day.  That  was  the  proposi- 
tion on  which  we  shared  a  view. 

I  became  aware  of  this  new  amend- 
ment only  a  matter  of  days  ago.  Even 
in  our  private  conversations  I  had 
always  assumed  that  we  were  talking 
about  the  amendinent  of  the  other 
body  concerning  the  fill  rate.  So  if 
there  is  a  confusion,  I  am  sorry  about 
it.  That  is  the  proposition  I  thought 
we  were  in  agreement  on. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  imply  that  it  was  done  deliberate- 
ly, but  I  do  suggest,  in  light  of  what 
the  gentleman  now  says,  that  there 
clearly  was  some  confusion. 

Beyond  that,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
subcommittee  chairman,  whom  I  re- 
spect greatly,  as  he  knows,  that  the 
cost  of  doing  what  I  am  suggesting  is 
less  than  what  it  will  take  to  continue 
the  law  as  it  is  today  and  fill  more  oil 
in  those  salt  domes  in  Louisiana.  The 
savings  from  the  temporary  storage 
alone  amount  to  anywhere  from  $100 
million  to  over  $700  million. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest  to  the 
gentleman  that  his  comment  that  it 
would  cost  more  is  not  correct. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  may 
reclaim  my  time,  one  of  the  reasons  I 
think  the  matter  should  be  examined 
further  is  that  the  gentleman  is  giving 
us  some  data  that  might  be  very 
useful  and,  frankly,  might  alter  my 
opinion  of  the  amendment  if  I  could 
have  greater  confidence  in  this  alter- 
native. This  is  not  from  a  lack  of  confi- 


dence In  the  judgment  of  the  gentle- 
man. 

Let  I  le  suggest  to  the  gentleman 
where  our  information  comes  from 
and  wt  y  I  am  concerned  about  this. 
First  ol  all,  the  Department  of  E^nergy 
has  made  a  study  of  this  matter  and 
just  re:ently  reported  that  it  is  sub- 
stantia ly  more  expensive,  to  the  tune 
of  alm<  st  $1  billion  that  it  would  cost 
to  go  to  the  new  steel  tanks,  as  op- 
posed to  the  salt  domes.  Frankly, 
there  a  -e  those  of  us  who  believe  their 
estimat  es  are  wrong.  Our  own  subcom- 
mittee staff  did  the  best  it  could  in  a 
limited  period  of  time.  They  estimate 
a  more  conservative  amount.  That  es- 
timate, is  a  more  conservative  esti- 
mate. That  estimate  states  that  it 
would  ^ost  $280  million,  better  than  a 
quarteit  of  a  billion  dollars  in  addition- 
al expenditures  to  build  steel  tanks 
rather  than  Big  Hill  Salt  Dome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  why  I  say  that 
I  thinM  we  are  a  little  premature  in 
the  Hduse  to  make  a  decision  that 
could  t  ave  a  major  budgetary  impact. 
I  woulc  hope  certainly  that  the  gentle- 
man's 1  igures  are  correct,  but  obvious- 
ly we  nave  gotten  some  contending  in- 
format  on  here  that  I  think  has  not 
been  adequately  digested. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleitan  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp) 
has  exOired. 

inanimous  consent.  Mr.  Sharp 
iwed  to  proceed  for  5  additional 
) 

[ARKS.  Mr.  Chairman  will  the 
tan  yield  again? 

|HARP.  Mr.  Chairman  if'  I  may 
te  my  statement,  after  that  I 
Id  to  the  gentleman. 
:ost  estimates  that  we  are  re- 
ceiving] so  far  would  suggest  to  us  that 
steel  ttnks  are  a  good  deal  more  ex- 
pensive than  the  development  of  Big 
Hill  Sidt  Dome,  which  is  the  next  item 
on  theiagenda  of  the  strategic  petrole- 
um reserve. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  recog- 
nize t|iat  the  amendment  mandates 
new  st^el  tanks:  that  is.  we  would  have 
to  construct  new  facilities.  I  think  that 
would  ne  terrific  in  terms  of  employ- 
ment in  our  country  and  in  our  steel 
industry,  but  we  have  available  to  us  a 
numbek-  of  partically  used  tank  farms 
throuffiout  the  country.  That  would 
certaiilly  be  something  we  would  want 
to  look  at  and  determine  whether  it 
would  ibe  substantially  cheaper  for  us 
to  acduire  these  to  use  in  terms  of 
storini  oil  in  this  country. 

So  I  think  in  terms  of  looking  at  the 
tax  ddllar,  we  would  want  to  make 
sure  just  what  the  extent  of  that 
option  is  for  us. 
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Let  aie  suggest  as  well  that  rejection 
of  thi«  amendment  does  not  eliminate 
the    possibility    whatsoever    of    steel 


very  likely 


tanks 
bility 
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administralpon  to  make  that  determi- 
nation. 

As  we  kiiow,  they  have  determined 
salt  domes  pn  previous  administrations 
and  this  administration  continues  to 
go  with  that. 

There  ch  arly  will  be  some  interim 
storage.  It  is  authorized  under  this 
bill.  We  wi  1  also  use  steel  tanks,  but 


it  would  not  involve  con- 


to  be  used.  Already  it  is  a  possi- 
under  the  existing  law  for  the 


struction  o  new  tanks  because  of  the 
existence  o  both  tankers  and  tanks  on 
land  that  a  e  available  for  us  to  use. 

So  I  wou  d  urge  my  colleagues  that 
we  at  this  t  ime  reject  this  amendment. 
I  certainly  will  have  a  continuing  in- 
terest in  seeing  if  there  is  any  way 
that  this  d<)es  begin  to  make  sense. 

I  might  Also  add  there  is  some  con- 
tention ovef  the  actual  jobs  at  stake  in 
this  particular  proposal.  The  gentle- 
man from  p>ermsylvania  (Mr.  Marks) 
speaks  of  B.000  jobs.  We  are  told  by 
the  Ameri(kn  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 
that  their  estimate  is  about  7.300  man- 
years  of  wcrk. 

What  thjs  boils  down  to  is  perhaps 
2,000  jobs  for  the  period  that  this 
would  be  under  construction. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  to  realize 
that  many  of  these  jobs  are  actually  in 
the  construction  end  of  the  facility 
itself  and  not  in  the  steel  manufactur- 
ing end.      I 

I  know  tpat  some  of  the  supporters 
of  the  amendment  are  particularly 
concerned  (ibout  the  steel  manufactur- 
ing jobs.  Probably  we  are  talking 
about  400  Jobs  in  the  area  of  manufac- 
turing the  raw  steel. 

But  let  r^e  suggest  I  am  not  here  to 
debate  certainly  against  any  effort  to 
provide  more  jobs  in  this  country.  We 
need  theml 

There  ia  a  question  we  should  be 
asking  ouffielves.  Is  this  the  best  way 
to  spend  she  tax  dollars  in  terms  of 
the  reserves?  Second,  if  we  want  a  job 
stimulus  bill,  is  this  the  best  way  for 
us  to  spertd  the  tax  dollars  to  create 
jobs?  I 

Mr.  MAkKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlemanjyield? 

Mr.  ShARP-  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks) 

Mr.  MA^KS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieldl 

I  under^nd  the  gentleman's  com- 
ments. I  think  he  is  sincere  in  his  com- 
ments.      I 

But  I  dq  think  it  necessary  to  point 
out  that  t^e  facts  and  figures  I  have 
given  the  eentleman  are  not  based  on 
Department  of  Energy  statements 
alone,  but!  facts  and  figures  that  have 
been  cheated  and  rechecked  and  re- 
checked  akain  by  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers who^  are  probably  the  experts, 
without  question,  I  do  not  think  any- 
body would  challenge  that,  in  working 
out  these  figures. 

So  whea  they  suggest  to  us  that  it 
will  provide  8,000  to  9.000  jobs  almost 
immediately  in  the  steel  industry,  a 
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depressed  industry,  I  would  suspect 
that  the  majority  of  our  colleagues 
could  accept  that  as  such. 

In  addition,  may  I  suggest  to  the 
chairman  that  the  Department  of  En- 
ergy's position  on  this  has  always  been 
the  same.  So  we  finally  began  to  look 
into  it. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Michigan 
(Mr.  Dincell)  said  in  his  letter  to  me. 
on  the  bipartisan  fashion  in  our  over- 
sight committee  and  we  pressed  the 
Department  of  Energy,  and  by  golly, 
they  continued  to  say  the  only  way  to 
go  is  to  stuff  that  stuff  in  salt  domes 
down  in  Louisiana. 

But.  my  goodness,  if  something 
should  happen  and  the  people  up  in 
Boston  or  Detroit  or  North  Carolina 
or  Iowa,  for  that  matter,  need  that  oil. 
it  is  a  hell  of  a  lot  more  secure  having 
it  regionalized  around  the  country. 

I  think  that  is  the  only  rational  ap- 
proach, rather  than  to  have  it  stuck  in 
a  salt  dome  or  two  in  Texas  or  Louisi- 
ana. 

I  just  suggest  to  the  chairman,  in  all 
due  respect,  that  the  facts  and  figures 
I  have  given  need  be  no  more  concern- 
ing, that  it  costs  less,  it  will  give  us  the 
greatest  defense  security,  and  it  will 
put.  in  addition  to  all  of  these  things, 
the  important  thing  for  the  defense  of 
the  country,  it  will  put  8,000  more 
steelworkers  back  to  work. 

I  think  when  we  combine  it  all  it 
cries  out  for  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  respond  to  the  gentle- 
man by  saying  I  think  he  does  us  all  a 
service  by  pushing  us  to  consider  this 
matter,  by  pushing  the  administration 
and  others  to  examine  these  cost  fig- 
ures. Perhaps  steel  tanks  may  be  a 
way  that  we  want  to  go  in  the  future. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp) 
has  again  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sharp 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute.) 

Mr.  SHARP.  But  I  argue  in  response 
to  what  the  gentleman  says  about  re- 
gional reserves.  First  if  we  are  con- 
cerned about  costs,  it  is  likely  we 
would  want  to  first  check  out  what  we 
know  to  be  available  tank  farms  or 
partial  tank  farms  that  might  be  used 
for  a  regional  reserve. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  the  cost  es- 
timates begin  to  rise  very  dramatically 
on  the  steel  tank  proposition,  if  the 
tankage  is  constructed  in  multiple  lo- 
cations. The  minute  we  expand  into  a 
number  of  smaller  sites  we  find  the 
cost  of  this  proposition  going  up. 

So  when  we  argue  for  regional  dis- 
persal, which  may  be  a  good  national 
security  or  good  economic  thing  to  do. 
it  may  still  be  that  there  is  a  cheaper 
way  that  we  want  to  go.  I  do  not  want 
to  foreclose  the  option  the  gentleman 
is  talking  about  because  I  think  we  do 
have  responsibility  in  our  committee 
and  others  to  pursue  aggressively  the 


figures  the  gentleman  has  come  up 
with. 

I  really  think  we  would  be  a  little 
remiss  for  the  taxpayers  at  this  time  if 
we  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that  only 
steel  tanks  should  be  constructed  for 
the  last  140  million  barrels  of  the  pro- 
jected 750-million-barrel  reserve. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Marks  and  by 
unanimous  consent  Mr.  Sharp  was  al- 
lowed to  proceed  for  1  additional 
minute. ) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Would  the  gentleman 
yield  to  me  again? 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  have  asked  the  gen- 
tleman to  yield  only  because  he 
brought  up  a  point  that  I  think  is 
worthy  to  discuss  a  little  further.  That 
is.  those  people  who  have  been  op- 
posed, for  whatever  the  reason,  to 
aboveground  steel  storage  tanks,  and 
particularly  down  at  the  DOE  where 
they  seem  to  be  locked  into  this  salt 
dome  idea,  have  used  the  idea  that 
there  may  be  surplus  storage  around 
the  country  that  we  do  not  know 
about. 

We  have  been  at  this  game  many, 
many  years.  Believe  me.  if  it  were 
there  the  Department  of  Energy 
would  have  the  figures. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  we  did  some  re- 
search on  that  and  found  out  that 
worldwide  there  are  only  42  million 
tons  of  surplus  floating  tanker  capac- 
ity available  in  the  whole  world.  So 
may  I  suggest  to  the  gentleman  that 
although  that  excuse  has  been  used 
and  is  being  used  by  those  opposing 
this  amendment,  particularly  from 
down  at  DOE,  that  that  does  not  hold 
oil.  does  not  hold  water,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  regret  again  that  I 
would  have  to  challenge,  in  what  time 
I  have  left,  the  gentleman's  statement. 
The  gentleman  may  be  correct  in  his 
figures  on  floating  tanks,  tankage, 
tankers  out  there  in  the  ocean.  What 
we  are  talking  about  are  on-land 
tanks,  however,  and  I  believe  the  gen- 
tleman will  find  that  there  is  a  surplus 
capacity. 

Part  of  that  is  due  to  the  change  in 
the  whole  oil  market  in  this  country  of 
the  last  several  years  as  we  have 
begun  to  alter  and  conserve  the  ways 
in  which  we  use  energy  in  this  coun- 
try. 

But  we  do  have  on-land  tank  capac- 
ity as  well  as  tankers,  and  we  had  tes- 
timony in  our  hearings  to  that  very 
effect  several  months  ago. 

So  I  think  that  we  again  have  to 
drive  back  to  not  that  we  know  the 
final  answer  here  today,  but  that  is 
our  exact  problem,  we  do  not  know  the 
final  answer  to  all  of  these  costs. 


I  think  we  ought  to  know  on  a  much 
more  solid  basis  of  information  t>efore 
we  move  with  this  amendment. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  examined  the 
amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Marks*.  I  have  a  great  deal  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  goals  he  is  trying  to 
achieve,  but  I  must  in  all  good  con- 
science oppose  this  amendment  as  it  is 
written. 

Having  said  that,  I  do  not  want 
these  remarks,  or  I  do  not  want  the 
administration  to  read  into  these  re- 
marks, at  least,  any  intent  that  the  ad- 
ministration should  not  consider  the 
use  of  steel  tanks  for  the  storage  of  oil 
that  goes  into  the  strategic  petroleum 
reserve. 

I  believe  the  administration  not  only 
presently  does  have  the  flexibility  to 
use  steel  tanks  but  should  have  that 
flexibility  and  should  exercise  that 
present  authority  to  utilize  steel  tanks 
where  it  is  cost  effective. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  language 
in  this  amendment  that  mandates  the 
construction  of  new  tanks  and  the  can- 
cellation, the  mandatory  cancellation 
of  a  project  that  is  already  under  way 
called  the  Big  Hill.  Texas,  project  for 
which  I  understand  several  millions  of 
dollars  have  already  been  spent. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
Sharp),  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. I  think  has  made  a  very  rea- 
sonable statement  as  to  why  this  par- 
ticular amendment,  as  drafted,  should 
be  defeated. 

I  am  concerned  also  about  language 
in  this  bill  that  would  require  environ- 
mental impact  statements  on  any  sites 
selected.  It  would  bring  into  play  the 
full  application  of  the  national  Envi- 
ronmental Protection  Act.  and  that 
may  be  in  the  publi6  interest.  But  I 
suspect  that  when  we  examine  that, 
we  find  that  that  alone  would  slow 
down  the  utilization  of  these  kinds  of 
storage  facilities. 

D  1550 

If  you  are  going  to  have  a  full  envi- 
ronmental impact  statement  on  three 
or  four  different  sites.  I  think  you 
would  find  that  it  would  probably  slow 
down  the  use  of  steel  tanks  as  storage 
facility  rather  than  speed  it  up. 

I  also  point  out  that  there  is  lan- 
guage in  this  bill  that  would  provide 
that  the  Secretary  can  acquire  control 
of  various  Federal  lands  that  are  held 
by  other  Federal  officers  and  that 
such  transfer  may  be  made  without 
regard  to  any  provision  of  law  relating 
to  the  disposition  of  Federal  property. 

That  means  that  a  number  of  other 
committees  of  the  House  that  have  ju- 
risdiction over  laws  relating  to  disposi- 
tion of  Federal   properties  would  be 
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concerned  about  this  and  should,  by 
right,  be  consulted. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  urge  that 
we  reject  this  amendment.  At  the 
same  time,  having  said  that.  I  person- 
ally want  to  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  want  to 
work  with  him  and  those  who  are  sup- 
porters of  his  amendment,  to  see  if  we 
cannot  accomplish  the  goals  that  he  is 
trying  to  accomplish  without  having 
to  adopt  this  mandatory  approach. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  yielding 
tome. 

I  imderstand  what  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  is  saying.  But 
one  of  the  things  the  gentleman  in- 
cludes in  what  he  is  saying  is:  Let  us 
wait,  as  did  the  chairman,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  (Mr.  Sharp),  and 
again  look  at  this  whole  situation. 

The  danger  with  that,  may  I  point 
out.  is  that  to  delay  only  further  re- 
duces the  potential  for  cost  savings 
that  are  available  by  starting  the 
aboveground  new  storage  now. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  must  pose  the 
question  as  to  why  would  we  want  to 
spend  at  a  minumum  $2.70  per  barrel 
for  temporary  storage  of  the  oil  when 
we  do  not  have  to. 

And  I  would  suggest,  most  respect- 
fully, to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina,  who  I  understand  has  a  sen- 
sitivity to  this  problem,  that  we  can 
avoid  that,  begin  to  go  on  our  way  of 
storing  this  oil.  this  very  important  oil. 
in  parts  of  the  country  that  need  it 
most,  do  it  for  less  money  than  we  can 
under  the  law  presently. 

In  addition  to  that,  as  a  byproduct 
of  that.  8.000  people  would  be  put 
back  to  work,  not  just  in  Pennsylvania, 
but  some  in  North  Carolina. 

The  CHAIRMAN,  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Broyhill)  has  expired. 

(By  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Broy- 
hill was  allowed  to  proceed  for  1  addi- 
tional minute.) 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  remarks, 
but  is  is  my  understanding  that  the 
costs  that  are  connected  with  the  con- 
struction of  field  tanks  are  consider- 
able, and  the  information,  at  least, 
that  we  have  to  go  on.  Is  the  report 
that  did  come  to  our  committee  from 
the  DOE,  in  which  they  maintained 
that  the  cost  of  continuing  the 
project,  particularly  that  he  would 
cancel  in  Texas,  is  considerably  less 
than  that  of  constructing  new  steel 
tanks.  And,  also,  when  you  add  to  it 
not  only  the  construction  costs  but 
also  the  land  acquisition,  diking  of  the 
tanks,  construction  in  connection  with 
pipelines  and  pumps  to  the  tanks,  and 
other  additional  environmental  safe- 
guards that  are  required,  all  of  these 


cost  mon^y.  They  feel  it  is  less  costly 
to  contin  ue  with  this  project  which  is 
presently  under  construction.  I  include 
at  this  p<  lint  a  letter  from  DOE  Secre- 
tary Edwards: 

The  Secretary  or  Energy. 
WashinglOTi.  D.C.,  June  23.  1982. 
Hon.  James  T.  Broyhill. 
House  of  Hepresentatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Jia:  I  am  writing  to  urge  you  to  vote 
against  an  amendment  to  H.R.  6337.  the  Na- 
tional Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act. 
that  will  be  offered  by  Mr.  Marks  during 
floor  consideration  this  afternoon.  While 
the  Administration  supports  the  bill,  we 
strongly  ^bject  to  the  language  of  the 
Marks  amendment  mandating  the  use  of 
steel  tank»  for  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
storage.    ' 

We  agr^e  that  steel  tank  development 
could  be  faster  than  underground  storage; 
however,  bne  cannot  assume,  with  a  high 
degree  off  certainty,  that  oil  cost  savings 
from  ste^  tank  development  would  offset 
the  adde4  facilities  development  costs.  A 
major  fa4tor  in  the  cost  of  aboveground 
storage  isjsite  selection.  A  140  million  barrel 
steel  tankieffort.  as  required  by  the  amend- 
ment, would  necessiUte  3-4  individual  sites, 
and  this  uone  introduces  substantial  uncer- 
tainty InTall  cost  estimates.  We  are  con- 
vinced timt  the  abandonment  of  the  cur- 
rently piBUied  Big  Hill  Salt  Dome  site  for 
permanent  SPR  storage  would  cost  substan- 
tially more  in  the  long-term. 

Mr.  Marks'  amendment  would  remove  im- 
portant management  flexibility  from  the 
Executive  Branch  which  is  charged  with  the 
responsib  lity  for  implementing  the  SPR 
program.  We  are  also  concerned  with  the 
vulnerabi  ity  to  terrorist  attacks  or  sabotage 
of  abovei  round  steel  tanks  as  compared  to 
present  i  nd  planned  underground  storage, 
which  is  less  visible  and  less  vulnerable. 

For  these  reasons  1  hope  you  will  exercise 
your  leadership  and  vote  "no"  on  the  Marks 
amendm^t  so  we  can  move  forward  to- 
wards passage  of  this  important  energy 
emergens  legislation. 
Sinferely. 

Jambs  B.  Edwards. 

LUKE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

yield? 
LOYHILL.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
|rom  Iowa. 
[AIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemian  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
BROYHitx)  has  again  expired. 

(On  request  of  Mr.  Tauke  suid  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Broyhill  was 
allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes.) 

Mr.  ItAUKE.  As  the  gentleman  has 
pointed  out,  there  are  some  cost  sav- 
ings by  proceeding  along  the  course 
that  wd  are  currently  following  to  fill 
SPRO.l 

The  information  that  we  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Department  of 
Energy,  July  1981,  in  its  "Acceleration 
Report,"  indicated  that  the  current 
steel  tagik  storage  facility  dollar  costs 
are  $12L95  per  barrel,  if  you  have  a  4- 
million<barrel  facility. 

Storage  in  the  Big  Hill  facility  was 
put  at  i5.71  per  barrel. 

Mord  recently,  the  July  5  issue  of 
Forbes]  magazine  suggested  that  stor- 
age in  the  salt  domes,  would  cost  $2.50 
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per  barrel  t^  mine  and  10  cents 
barrel  annua  ly  to  maintain. 
That    comi>ares    with    steel    tanks, 
or  more  a  barrel  to  con- 
$3  a  barrel  for  attend- 
and  terminals,  and  $1.50 
el  a  year  to  maintain, 
that  you  have  in  main- 
taining thest  sites  and  in  construc- 
tiong  them.  In  the  first  place,  is  much 
greater,  I  think,  if  you  use  the  steel 
tank  storage. 

point  I  think  should  be 
d  the  gentleman  allud- 
at  if  we  are  going  to  have 
rage  to  try  to  take  ad- 
hat  many  perceive  to  be 
low  oil  price^  now.  then  we  should  be 
taking  advantage  of  the  existing  stor- 
age capacity  that  is  available  in  the 
tankers  that  are  empty,  rather  than 
trying    to   construct    new    temporary 
storage  to  tkke  advantage  of  current 
low  energy  prices. 

So  I  congur  with  the  gentleman's 
view  that  this  amendment  would  be 
costly  and  not  in  the  best  interest  of 
the  strategic  petroleum  reserve  in  the 
long  term.    1 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  move  to  stirike  the  requisite  number 
of  words.      I 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to  strongly  and 
vigorously  appose  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  thrf  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania (Mr.  MARKS).  The  Marks  amend- 
ment would  do  two  things:  First,  it 
would  substitute  140  million  barrels  of 
permanent  itorage  capacity  to  be  cre- 
ated by  thi  existing  Big  Hill  Dome 
project  in  'f'exas  with  an  equivalent 
amount  of  storage  capacity  in  new. 
aboveground  steel  tanks  on  Federal 
lands:  second,  the  amendment  extends 
the  mandatory  minimum  fill  rate  from 
the  500-million-barrel  level  to  the 
eventual  fili  level  of  750  million  bar- 
rels. 

The  Mark  s  amendment  should  be  re- 
jected on  procedural,  administrative, 
and  substanitive  policy  grounds. 

Procedurally,  it  is  important  to  point 
out  that  this  amendment  was  just  re- 
cently brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
House.  Tha^ gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania did  irjdicate  an  interest  in  offer- 
ing an  amendment  on  the  fill  rate 
itself,  but  [did  not  indicate  that  he 
would  circumvent  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
a  member,  and  bring  this  complex 
matter  dir^tly  to  the  floor.  In  addi- 
tion, the  Mnendment  has  a  direct 
hearing  on  the  Federal  lands  policy  of 
the  U.S.  GOverrunent.  yet  the  Interior 
Committee  has  not  been  given  a 
chance  to  ileview  it.  It  is  true  that  the 
Subcommitjtee  on  Fossil  and  Synthetic 
Fuels  held  ti  hearing  on  this  subject  in 
March  of  tnis  year,  an  event  to  which 
I  will  return  shortly.  Nonetheless,  the 
subcommittee's  analysis  of  the  steel 
tank  storage  option  is  yet  to  be  re- 
solved. Thq  Department  of  Energy  and 
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the  General  Accounting  Office  contin- 
ually review  SPR  program  activities. 

Administratively,  the  amendment 
hamstrings  the  Department  of 
Energy,  which  has  the  responsibility 
to  implement  our  SPR  program,  sub- 
ject to  the  oversight  of  the  Congress. 
The  amendment  curcumvents  the 
flexibility  necessary  to  allow  the  exec- 
utive branch  and  the  Congress  to 
evaluate  the  various  options  open  to 
us  to  fill  the  SPR  and  make  a  decision 
based  upon  the  most  technically  sound 
and  fiscally  prudent  approach.  A 
number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
about  the  cost-effectiveness  of  the 
steel  tank  storage  approach,  which  I 
will  elaborate  upon  in  just  a  few  mo- 
ments. At  this  point,  suffice  it  to  say 
that  at  a  minimum,  the  jury  is  still  out 
on  the  issue.  Many  of  those,  outside  of 
the  affected  steel  industry,  who  have 
reached  a  conclusion  have  reached  a 
negative  one.  At  best,  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  ill-timed;  at  worst,  it  is 
ill-conceived. 

Substantively,  from  a  policy  stand- 
point, the  amendment  is  also  flawed. 
The  amendment  seeks  to  replace  the 
Big  Hill  Salt  Dome  project  with  the 
steel  tank  storage  system.  Yet.  the  De- 
partment of  Energy's  July  1981  plan- 
ning report  on  the  SPR  estimated  the 
current  dollar  steel  tank  storage  facili- 
ty costs  at  $12.95  per  barrel  for  a  40- 
million-barrel  facility.  The  "Dear  Col- 
league" letter  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  mentioned  a  figure  of 
$8.50  to  $8.70  per  barrel.  This  is  only 
the  cost  of  the  actual  construction  of 
the  steel  tanks  themselves.  A  complete 
facility  would  include,  in  addition  to 
the  tanks  themselves,  attendant  pipe- 
lines and  terminals.  An  excellent  arti- 
cle in  the  July  5.  1982.  issue  of  Forbes 
magazine  puts  the  cost  of  these  addi- 
tional facilities  at  $2.50  to  $3  per 
barrel.  Big  Hill  storage,  by  contrast, 
would  be  only  $5.71  per  barrel,  accord- 
ing to  the  Energy  Department  report. 
In  short— and  let  there  be  no  mistake 
about  it— the  adoption  of  the  pending 
amendment  would  replace  a  less  ex- 
pensive permanent  storage  approach 
with  a  much  more  expensive  one. 
Coming  off  of  the  heels  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  budget  resolution  conference 
report  with  a  deficit  of  $103.9  billion 
and  billions  more  in  "off -budget" 
spending,  of  which  SPR  oil  acquisition 
costs  are  a  part,  spending  more  than  is 
necessary  for  permanent  storage  is 
simply  unwise.  The  Forbes  article  re- 
ferred to  earlier  states  that  salt  dome 
storage  costs  $2.50  per  barrel  to  mine 
and  only  10  cents  per  barrel  annually 
to  maintain.  Granting  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  the  benefit  of  the 
doubt  through  the  use  of  the  lower 
steel  tank  construction  costs  in  the 
Forbes  article  compared  to  the  Energy 
Department  report  he  cited,  leaves 
steel  tanks  as  a  bad  deal.  The  total 
cost  of  steel  tanks  would  be  $10  per 


barrel,  while  the  salt  dome  project  at 
Big  Hill  would  be  $2.60. 

The  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
attempts  to  soften  the  fiscal  impact  of 
his  amendment  by  arguing  that  use  of 
steel  tanks  under  his  amendment 
would  save  money  in  two  ways.  First, 
and  here  I  quote  from  his  "Dear  Col- 
league," "it  eliminates  a  cost  of  $2.18 
billion  in  interim  or  temporary  storage 
costs  that  will  be  incurred  if  Senate- 
passed  language  is  adopted,  and  $99 
million  in  such  interim  or  temporary 
storage  costs  under  the  language  of 
the  House  bill  as  reported  from  com- 
mittee." 

The  problem  with  this  statement  is 
as  follows:  As  noted  in  general  debate, 
the  200.000-barrel-per-day  fill  rate  in 
H.R.  6337  will  require  some  interim 
storage.  Those  interim  storage  needs 
will  commence  in  fiscal  year  1983  at  8 
million  barrels  cumulative  through 
the  year,  grow  to  24  million  barrels  at 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1984.  peak  at  48 
million  barrels  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1985.  drop  to  46  million  barrels  in 
fiscal  year  1986,  and  drop  off  to  only 
16  million  barrels  in  fiscal  year  1987  as 
additional  cavern  capacity  becomes 
available. 

The  steel  tanks  to  be  constructed  by 
the  gentleman's  amendment  will  not 
be  available  in  time  to  meet  the  inter- 
im storage  requirements  of  the  new. 
higher  fill  rate.  I  am  advised  that  it 
would  take  approximately  3  years 
from  the  date  of  funding  before  new 
aboveground  steel  tank  facilities  would 
be  available  for  oil  fill.  I  offer  the  fol- 
lowing items  in  support  of  this  propo- 
sition: 

The  July  1981  Energy  Department 
study  on  SPR  acceleration  estimated 
that  if  funds  were  available  in  October 
1981  (fiscal  year  1982).  fill  of  new  steel 
tanks  could  commence  in  fiscal  year 
1985. 

Estimates  provided  to  the  Energy 
Department  by  the  Chicago  Bridge  & 
Iron  Co.  in  December  1981.  indicate 
that  if  a  construction  contract  had 
been  awarded  in  January  1982.  oil  fill 
of  new  steel  taiiks  could  begin  in  mid- 
fiscal  year  1985. 

April  1982  estimates  provided  to  the 
Energy  Department  by  the  firm,  PLT 
Engineering,  indicate  that  if  funding 
were  available  in  October  1982,  initial 
fill  of  new  steel  tanks  could  commence 
in  fiscal  year  1986. 

All  of  this  assiwies  expeditious 
action  on  the  project.  The  history  of 
SPR  and  other  Federal  projects  is  re- 
plete with  examples  of  delay  due  to 
unknown  technical  problems  and  ex- 
ternal objections.  I  should  point  out 
that  the  waiver  of  the  National  Envi- 
ronmental Policy  Act  (NEPA)  con- 
tained in  H.R.  6337.  applies  only  to  ex- 
isting facilities;  it  would  not  cover  the 
tanks  to  be  constructed  pursuant  to 
the  gentleman's  amendment.  Environ- 
mental  litigation   and   permit   delays 


could  easily  set  the  schedule  back  a 
year  or  more. 

Finally.  I  want  to  make  reference  to 
the  letter  dated  Jime  22.  1982.  from 
William  A.  Vaughan.  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Environmental  Pro- 
tection. Safety  and  Emergency  Pre- 
paredness, addressed  to  the  Honorable 
James  T.  Broyhill.  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee: 

.  .  .  one  cannot  assume,  with  a  high 
degree  of  certainty,  that  oil  cost  savings 
from  steel  tank  development  would  offset 
the  added  facilities  development  costs.  A 
major  factor  in  the  cost  of  above  ground 
storage  is  site  selection  since  pipeline  termi- 
nal, land  acquisition,  site  preparation  and 
tank  foundation  costs  are  all  dependent  on 
site  location  and  condition.  If  the  decision 
were  made  to  accelerate  strategic  petroleum 
reserve  permanent  capacity,  there  is  at  least 
one  option  ...  an  existing  salt  mine  .  .  . 
which  would  cost  less  than  new  steel  tanks. 

In  addition.  Assistant  Secretary 
Vaughan  went  on  to  voice  objections 
to  the  mandatory  nature  of  the 
amendment's  language  and  express 
concerns  about  the  vulnerability  of 
above  ground  tanks  to  terrorist  at- 
tacks or  sabotage. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
amendment  should  be  rejected  on  sev- 
eral grounds.  Procedurally,  it  circum- 
vents the  congressional  committee 
process.  Administratively,  it  denies  the 
executive  branch  and  the  Congress  the 
flexibility  to  examine  all  of  the  op- 
tions on  permanent  storage— not  just 
above  ground  steel  tanks.  Substantive- 
ly, the  amendment's  plan  for  replacing 
Big  Hill  with  steel  tanks  will  cost  more 
money,  potentially  delay  the  fill  of  the 
SPR  to  the  ultimate  level  should 
delays  set  in  on  the  steel  tank  project, 
and  it  raises  questions  about  the  secu- 
rity of  the  reserve. 

Finally,  as  a  I  noted  in  general 
debate,  this  bill  is  a  fine  tuned  effort 
at  a  bipartisan  consensus.  Adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  threaten  the 
larger  purposes  served  by  the  bill  by 
complicating  its  further  consideration. 

a  1600 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Dam- 
NEMEYCR)  has  expired. 

(At  the  request  of  Mr.  Marks  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Dannymeyer 
was  allowed  to  proceed  for  2  additional 
minutes. ) 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MARKS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

May  I  say  that  the  gentleman  has 
made  some  general  statements  that 
really.  I  think,  would  take  too  much 
time  to  refute  at  this  point.  They  are 
refutable  very  easily.  But  the  one 
statement  that  the  gentleman  makes 
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that  I  would  appreciate  the  opportuni- 
ty of  refuting  is  in  the  numbers. 

The  numbers  have  been  cast  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  in  construction 
with  the  numbers  gotten  from  the  De- 
partment of  Energy,  and  they  show 
that  the  cost  of  steel  tanks,  of  filling 
140  million  barrels— that  is  what  we 
are  talking  about— is  $6.45  a  barrel. 
That  is  $903  million. 

The  cost  of  the  salt  dome  for  the 
same  thing  at  $6.31  is  $883.  That  is  $20 
million  more  in  that  area  that  it  would 
cost  to  build  the  steel  tank. 

But  I  call  to  the  gentleman's  atten- 
tion that  we  would  save  $100  million  in 
building  the  steel  tanks  because  you 
would  not  have  the  cost  of  the  tempo- 
rary storage,  so  that  is  an  $80  million 
net  benefit  to  the  steel  tanks. 

In  addition  to  that  the  Government 
revenues  that  would  be  generated  by 
the  steel  tanks  amount  by  their  fig- 
ures to  $392  million.  Now  $392  and  $80 
is  $472  million  that  we  would  be 
ahead— ahead  if  we  used  the  steel 
tanks  under  the  present  legislation. 

So  in  all  deference  in  respect  to  the 
gentleman,  the  figures  that  he  has 
been  given,  by  whomever  he  was  given 
them  by,  certainly  the  Department  of 
Energy,  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  I  can  only  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  and  note  that 
he  is  from  a  portion  of  the  great  State 
of  Pennsylvania  and  represents  per- 
haps the  views  of  the  steel  industry, 
which  is  entirely  proper.  The  figures 
that  I  have  related  to  the  members  of 
the  committee  come  from  a  Port)e's  ar- 
ticle. I  do  not  think  they  have  a  bias 
one  way  or  the  other,  except  to  pro- 
tect the  interest  of  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country;  $10  per  barrel  above 
ground  in  steel  tanks  is  far  more  costly 
than  $2.60  per  barrel  in  an  unfilled 
salt  dome. 

Mr.  GAYDOS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words  and  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
amendment. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  much  time.  I 
want  to  make  a  statement. 

It  appears  from  the  record  and  the 
debate  that  there  are  some  real  nice 
questions,  that  it  is  not  right  that  we 
consider  because  we  have  done  things 
for  so  long,  that  is.  storing  in  the  salt 
domes,  that  we  should  continue  to  do 
it.  I  think  there  has  been  much  evi- 
dence and  facts  developed  to  the 
extent  that  there  is  much  need  for  the 
amendment.  So  I  rise  in  strong  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  as  presented. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Marks). 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chairman  announced  that  the  noes 
appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  MARKS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
demand  a  recorded  vote,  and  pending 
that,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Evidently  a 
quorum  s  not  present.  Pursuant  to 
the  prov  sions  of  clause  2  of  rule 
XXIII,  tlie  Chair  announces  that  he 
will  redu<  e  to  a  minimum  of  5  minutes 
the  perio  I  of  time  within  which  a  vote 
by  electn  nlc  device,  if  ordered,  will  be 
the  pending  question  follow- 
quorum   call.   Members   will 


taken  on 
ing   the 


record    tjieir   presence   by   electronic 
device. 

The    c4ll    was    taken   by   electronic 
device. 

The   following  Members  responded 
to  their  names: 

[Roll  No.  170) 


Addabbo 

Akaka 

Albosta 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Applegate 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Badham 

Bafalis 

Bailey  (MO 

Bailey  < PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevill 

BiaggI 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brink  ley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Brown  (CO I 

Broyhlll 

Burgenrr 

Burton.  Ph(llip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coau 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Three  hundred 
and  eighty  five  Members  have  an- 
swered to  ttieir  names,  a  quorum  is 
present,  aiid  the  Committee  will 
resume  its  b  isiness. 

RECORDED  VOTE 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  pending  busi- 
demand  of  the  gentleman 


ness  is  the 

from  Pennsi'lvania  (Mr. 

recorded  vol  e. 


A  recordei  I  vote  was  ordered. 
The    CHAIRMAN.    The    Chair    re- 
Members   that   they   will 
in  which   to  record 


minds   the 
have  5  mli^utes 
their  votes. 
The  vote 
device,  and 


was  taken  by  electronic 
there  were— ayes  110.  noes 
282.  not  votjng  40.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  171) 
AYES- 110 


Albosta 

Annunzio 

Applegate 

Atkinson 

Bailey  (PA) 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bevill 

Biaggi 

Broomfield 

Clinger 


Marks)  for  a 


Collins  (ID 

Coughlin 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Crockett 

D' Amours 

Davis 

DeNardis 

Dougherty 

Dunn 

Dwyer 


Eckart 

Emery 

Erienbom 

Evans  (IN) 

Fary 

Fields 

Findley 

Fish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Ford  (MI) 


Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Oilman 

Gonzalez 
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Hall.  Sam 
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Hertel 

HillU 

Hollenbeck 
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Jeffords 

Kennelly 

Kindness 
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Long  (MD) 

Luken 
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McDade 
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Coelho 

Coleman 
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Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Craig 

Crane,  Daniel 

Crane.  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 


Miller  (OH) 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Mottl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Natcher 
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Oakar 
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Obey 

Ottinger 

Pepper 

Perkins 
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Pursell 
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Rahall 
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Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Rodino 

Roe 

NOES- 282 
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Jeffries 
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Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 
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Lagomarsino 

Lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 
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Lent 
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Livingston 

Loeffler 
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Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry  (WA) 
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Lungren 

Markey 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (NO 
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Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McCurdy 
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McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 
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Miller  (CA) 
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Minish 
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Moore 
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ParrU 
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Roukema 
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Rudd 
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Schroeder 


Shamansky 
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Skeen 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (OR) 
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St  Germain 

Stark 
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Studds 

Stump 
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Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 
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Trible 


Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Wampler 

Watkins 
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Weber  (MN) 
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Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitlen 

Willtanu(MT) 
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Wolpe 

Wortley 
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Wyden 

Wylte 
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Young  (MO) 

Zeferetti 
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Alexander 

Barnard 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonlor 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Coyne.  William 

Dicks 

Dyson 


Edgar 

Ertel 

Fithian 

Gephardt 

Giblmns 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Hatcher 
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Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Moffett 

MoUohan 
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O  1630 


Nelligan 

Peyser 

Porter 

Rhodes 

Rousselot 

Santini 

Schumer 

Siljander 

Stangeland 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Young  (AK) 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  MoUohan  for.  with  Mr.  Schumer 
against. 

Messrs.  DUNN,  STOKES,  OBEY, 
and  D' AMOURS  changed  their  vote 
from  "no"  to  "aye." 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced  as  above  recorded. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

It  Is  my  understanding  that  under 
existing  law  interim  storage  facilities 
for  crude  oil  and  products  can  be 
placed  throughout  the  United  States 
in  those  areas  that  are  Import-depend- 
ent and  that  H.R.  6337  restates  that 
authority. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield.  Yes.  that  is  cor- 
rect. Existing  law  does  not  limit  the 
possibility  that  SPR  storage,  both  per- 
manent and  Interim,  can  be  placed  In 
refinery-dependent  areas  and  Import- 
dependent  markets,  such  as  the  east 
coast  and  Hawaii.  H.R.  6337  simply 
clarifies  existing  law  by  providing  an 
explicit  authorization  for  the  use  of 
Interim  storage. 

Our  committee  recognized  that 
prices  in  the  world  crude  oil  markets 
are  relatively  low  and  supplies  are 
ample,  so  it  is  an  appropriate  time  to 
buy  oil.  In  this  bill  we  have  strength- 
ened existing  law  regarding  the  fill 
rate   and   believe   that  a  significant 


amount  of  Interim  storage  will  be  re- 
quired If  the  fill  rate  Is  to  be  achieved. 
Mr.  HEFTEL.  I  believe  that  Interim 
storage,  particularly  If  it  is  placed  in 
import-dependent  consuming  areas,  it 
is  very  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  believe  that  those 
Ideas  have  a  great  deal  of  merit.  When 
our  Subcommittee  on  Fossil  and  Syn- 
thetic Fuels  held  hearings  on  the  stra- 
tegic petroleum  reserve,  we  received 
testimony  advocating  that  we  pur- 
chase as  much  oil  as  possible  In  light 
of  today's  depressed  oil  prices,  acceler- 
ate the  fill  rate,  utilize  Interim  stor- 
age, and  place  that  storage  in  import- 
dependent  areas.  H.R.  6337  would  cer- 
tainly authorize  those  actions.  In  addi- 
tion, I  believe  that  creation  of  perma- 
nent regional  reserves  should  be  very 
seriously  considered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Energy. 

Mr.  HEFTEL  Hawaii  Imports  92 
percent  of  the  energy  It  consumes.  If 
an  embargo  or  shortage  were  to  occur, 
we  would  experience  servere  economic 
hardship.  Accordingly.  I  also  endorse 
the  use  of  Interim  storage  as  author- 
ized by  existing  law  and  restated  in 
H.R.  6337.  I  believe  that  Interim  stor- 
age should  be  placed  in  those  areas  of 
the  country.  Hawaii  and  the  east 
coast,  that  are  particularly  vulnerable 
to  oil  disruptions. 

Moreover,  section  157  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  requires 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  re- 
gional petroleum  reserve  to  serve 
those  areas  that  are  highly  dependent 
on  Imported  petroleum.  Hawaii  has  a 
great  need  for  a  regional  reserve  to 
store  Jet  fuel  which  accounts  for  one- 
third  of  the  total  energy  consumed  in 
the  State.  Additionally,  as  the  State  is 
dependent  on  its  refineries  that  must 
rely  on  imported  crude  oil.  the  State 
has  an  even  greater  need  for  a  region- 
al reserve  to  store  crude  oil.  A  regional 
reserve  containing  both  product  and 
crude  oil  would  provide  for  the  secu- 
rity of  my  State  and  the  security  of 
the  Nation. 

I  was  particularly  pleased  to  learn  of 
the  passage  by  the  Senate  of  the 
amendment  on  the  regional  petroleum 
reserve.  That  amendment,  sponsored 
by  Senator  D'AitATo.  would  require 
the  Department  of  Energy  to  conduct 
a  study  on  the  need  for  establishing  a 
regional  petroleum  reser\e.  I  would 
urge  that  the  amendment  be  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees  on  this  bill. 

Additionally,  if  a  study  of  the  re- 
gional petroleum  reserve  is  undertak- 
en by  DOE.  I  believe  that  the  study  at 
the  very  least  should  Include  three 
major  elements:  First.  It  should  ana- 
lyze DOE'S  capability  to  move  oil  from 
the  SPR  to  distant  areas  such  as 
Hawaii  in  a  timely  manner;  second,  an 
economic  analysis  should  examine  the 
cost  of  establishing  regional  petroleum 
reserves.   Including  the  full  costs  of 
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transportation:  third,  it  should  consid- 
er the  availability  and  cost  of  shipping 
during  a  severe  petfoleum  supply  dis- 
ruption. Finally,  I  would  hope  that 
this  study  could  be  completed  before 
December  31.  1982.  the  date  that  is 
mandated  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

Mr.  SHARP.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii.  His  comments  on  place- 
ment of  interim  storage  in  import-de- 
pendent areas  and  on  the  need  for  re- 
gional petroleum  reserves  are  particu- 
larly well  taken.  I  know  my  colleague 
from  Connecticut  is  also  interested  in 
the  issue  of  regional  storage.  I  would 
also  hope  that  the  House  conferees 
would  give  every  consideration  to  the 
Senate  amendment  which  calls  for  a 
study  of  the  need  for  regional  petrole- 
um reserves. 

AMENDMENT  OrTERED  BY  MR.  CLICKMAN 

Mr.  GUCKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Glickman:  On 
page  9.  after  line  18.  insert  the  following 
new  sut>section: 

"(d)  Strategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Reserve 
Report.— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  Decmeber  31.  1982.  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  potential  for  establish- 
ing a  Strategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Reser\e.  Such 
study  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  assessment  of  the  priority  end  uses 
which  could  be  satisfied  by  use  of  alcohol  in 
lieu  of  petroleum  products: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  economic 
benefits  of  establishing  a  Strategic  Alcohol 
Fuel  Reserve  to  supplement  or  supplant  a 
portion  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\e 
including  projections  of  relative  costs,  im- 
pacts on  balance  of  trade,  and  domestic  em- 
ployment; 

(3)  an  analysis  off  the  projected  impact  on 
the  cost  and  operation  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  estimated 
impacts  on  prices  of  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  c6st  of  storage  thereof: 
and 

(4)  assessments  of  alternative  storage  and 
distribution  options." 

And  redesignate  subsequent  subsections  ac- 
cordingly. 
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Mr.  GUCKMAN  (during  the  read- 
ing). Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GLICKMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
intent  of  this  amendment  is  simple 
and  straightforward.  It  is  to  require 
the  Energy  Department  to  look  at  the 
potential  of  establishing  a  strategic  al- 
cohol fuel  reserve  to  supplement  or 
possibly  supplant  in  part  the  strategic 
petroleum  reserve. 

I  have  several  reasons  for  seeking 
this  study: 


First.  I  have  been  a  strong  supporter 
of  SPRO.  I  am  convinced  that  it  is  ab- 
solutelytessential  to  protect  our  econo- 
my in  the  event  of  an  oil  cutoff.  I  want 
to  make  sure  that  we  do  everything  we 
can  to  f  11  the  SPRO  as  quickly  and  at 
the  mos :  reasonable  cost  we  can. 

Seconi,  using  alcohol  to  meet  our 
energy  reserve  requirements  could 
indeed  lesult  in  overall  savings  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  a  number  of 
reasons  that  need  more  precise  evalua- 
tion. We  currently  have  sizable  car- 
ryovers of  corn  and  wheat  in  this 
country  about  2  billion  bushels  of 
corn  ar  d  over  1  billion  bushels  of 
wheat,  ivhich  create  sizable  costs  to 
the  Government  in  terms  of  support- 
ing conmodity  prices  and  storage  of 
the  can  yovers.  Those  costs  could  po- 
tentially be  saved  in  large  part  by  put- 
ting tha  t  grain  to  productive  use. 

Third  if  it  is  indeed  a  cost-effective 
way  to  go,  I  would  prefer  to  see  us 
meet  as  much  of  our  energy  needs  as 
we  posiibly  can  from  domestic  re- 
sources. Presently,  as  I  understand  it. 
a  sizab  e  portion  of  the  petroleum 
used  to  fill  SPRO  has  been  imported. 
Those  imports  stimulate  foreign 
econom  es  when  our  own  economy 
could  c  (rtainly  stand  the  boost  that 
many  si  udies  have  shown  would  occur 
with  a  i  rowing  alcohol  fuel  industry. 

And.  fourth,  rural  areas  of  this  coun- 
try are  particularly  sensitive  to  energy 
shortfa  Is.  In  many,  many  cases,  rural 
areas  f  nd  themselves  at  the  end  of 
the  en(  rgy  pipeline,  and,  as  we  have 
recognii«d  in  the  various  standby 
emergency  energy  plans  adopted  in 
recent  :  ears,  the  agricultural  sector  is 
particu  arly  vulnerable  to  being  cutoff. 
Having  a  reserve  of  an  energy  alterna- 
tive lik;  alcohol  which  is  particularly 
suited  or  rural  areas  would  be  espe- 
cially t\  elpful  in  meeting  that  priority 
need. 

Dome  Stic  alcohol  for  fuel  production 
is  increasing,  and  we  certainly  have 
the  raw  materials  from  which  it  can  be 
produced  readily  available.  Alcohol 
has  bee  n  shown  to  be  a  particularly  at- 
tractive fuel  which  can  extend  gaso- 
line supplies  for  transportation  uses 
and  bO(  ist  octane. 

I  hoie  my  colleagues  will  see  fit  to 
mandate  this  study.  I  understand,  in 
response  to  a  request  by  Senator 
Percy  ©f  Illinois,  that  the  Department 
of  Energy  has  taken  an  initial  look  at 
this,  bit  that  they  feel  the  study  is 
premature  at  this  point  in  time.  The 
reason  ng  for  not  moving  ahead  is  not 
valid  a  id  is  based  on  information  that 
is  out  )f  date.  It  is  definitely  not  pre- 
mature to  undertake  this  assessment. 
In  fact  if  we  do  not  check  it  oiit  now, 
we  cou|d  very  well  miss  an  opportunity 
to  takd  what  appears  to  be  a  very  logi- 
cal ste  )  to  save  tax  dollars,  bolster  our 
farm  economy,  and  enhance  our 
energy  security.  Adoption  of  this 
amendment  will  let  the  Energy  De- 
partm(  nt    know    that    we    take    this 
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option  serio  jsly  and  that  it  should  be 
carefully  ai^lyzed,  not  discounted  out 
of  hand. 

Mr.  SHAItP.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j  ield? 

Mr.  GU(^MAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman fron|  Indiana. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tleman's ar(iendment  entails  no  addi- 
tional cost  ^o  the  taxpayer.  I  think  it 
lat  the  Department  exam- 
iportant   idea  and   report 
Certainly  on  our  side  we 
Lccept  the  amendment. 


is  worthy  X.\ 
ine  this 
back  to  us.  I 
are  glad  to ; 
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Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentlen^an  yield? 

Mr.  GUcicMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  genueman  from  North  Caroli- 
na. I 

Mr.  BROVHILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
gentleman  tias  discussed  this  amend- 
ment with  the  minority  side,  and  we 
support  the  study  that  he  is  asking  for 
in  this  amei  idment. 

The  CHA  [RMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Ilansas  (Mr.  Glickman). 

The  amei  dment  was  agreed  to. 

The  CHA  [RMAN.  Are  there  any  fur- 
ther amencments  to  be  offered  to  this 
bill? 

If  not.  under  the  rule,  the  Commit- 
tee rises. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose: 
and  the  Speaker  pro  tempore.  (Mr. 
Wright)  tiaving  assumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  Hall  >f  Ohio,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  (h ;  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committeeihaving  had  under  consider- 
ation the  b  11  (H.R.  6337)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Pol  cy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  international  energy  program,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
ResolutionI  510,  he  reported  the  bill 
House  with  sundry  amend- 
>ted  by  the  Committee  of 
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KER  pro  tempore.  Under 
e  previous  question  is  or- 


back  to  thi 
ments  adoi 
the  Whole 

The  SP: 
the  rule 
dered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gi  os. 

The  ame  idments  were  agreed  to. 

SPEAKER   pro   tempore.   The 
on  the  engrossment  and 


The 

question 


1$ 


the  third  r;ading  of  the  bill. 


vas  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
third  time,  and  was  read 


is  on  the  passage  of 


The  bill 
and  read 
the  third  time 

The  question 
the  bill 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  p-o  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  RU£  SO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  o  i  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  pre  ient  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that] a  quorum  is  not  present. 


The  SPEAKER   pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  will  count. 

Two  hundred  and  sixty-three  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum. 

Mr.  RUSSO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote   was   taken   by   electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  396.  nays 
3,  not  voting  33.  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  172] 


Addabtx) 
Akaka 

AltKWU 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Anthony 

Applerate 

Archer 

Aspin 

Atkinson 

AuCoin 

Badhun 

Bafalls 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenson 

Benedict 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeWU 

Biaggi 

Bingham 

Bliley 

Boggs 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonker 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brodhead 

Brooks 

Broomfield 

Broyhill 

Burgener 

Burton.  Phillip 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Chlsholm 

Clausen 

Clinger 

CoaU 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Conyers 

Corcoran 

Coughlin 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crockett 

D'Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  la  Garza 

Deckard 

Dellums 


YEAS-396 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreler 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  <CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

E^rans  (DE) 

Evans  (OA) 

Evans (lA) 

Evans (IN) 

Pary 

Fascell 

Fazio 

Pen  wick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Pindley 

Pish 

Flippo 

Florio 

Poglietu 

Foley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Oaydos 

Gejdenaon 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gllman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Goldwater 

Gonzalez 

Goodling 

Gore 

Gradison 

Gramm 

Gray 

Green 

Gregg 

Grlshmm 

Guarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

HaU  (OH) 

HaU.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt  McClory 

Hance  McCloskey 


Hansen  <ID) 

Hansen  IVT) 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Hollenbeek 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Johnston 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaFalce 

Lagomaraino 

Lantos 

LatU 

Leach 

Leath 

LeBoutillier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitaa 

Lewis 

Livingston 

Loeffler 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MO) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lund  ine 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mauul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mazzoli 
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McCollum 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McGrmth 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineta 

Minish 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Moltnart 

Montgomery 

Moore 

M(x>rhead 

Morrison 

Moltl 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberetar 

Obey 

Ox  ley 

Panetta 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Quillen 


Brown  (CO) 


Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Richmond 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

Roberts  (KS) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

RostenkowskI 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Santini 

Savage 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Schuize 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (OR) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Solarz 

NAYS-3 
Crane.  Philip 


Solomon 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stat  on 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Strallon 

Studds 

Stump 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watkins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Paul 
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Alexander 

Barnard 

Blanchard 

Boland 

Boiling 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Clay 

Coyne.  William 

Dicks 


Dougherty 

Dyson 

Edgar 

Brtel 

Pithian 

Ginn 

Hatcher 

Holland 

Jones  (NO 

Moffett 

MoUohan 

D  1700 


Nelligan 

Ottinger 

Peyser 

Rhodes 

Rousaelot 

Schumer 

Slljander 

Traxler 

Weiss 

Wilson 

Young  (AK> 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  the  provisions  of  House  Resolution 
510,  I  call  up  from  the  Speaker's  table 
the  Senate  bill  (S.  2332)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  international  energy  program,  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the 
Senate  bill. 


Mr.  SHARP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Sharp  moves  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  the  Senate  bill.  S.  2332. 
and  to  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  provisions 
of  the  bill,  H.R.  6337.  as  passed,  as  follows: 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National 
Energy  E^mergency  Preparedness  Act  of 
1982". 

SEC.  2.  EXTENSION  OF  CERTAIN  INTERNA- 
TIONAL ENERGY  PROGRAM  AU- 
THORITIES. 

Subsection  (j)  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
6272(J>>  is  amended  by  striking  out  "June  1. 
1982"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 
1985". 

SEC.  3.  STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 
AMENDMENTS. 

(a)  Rbqcircd  Rate  por  Filling  Reserve.— 

(1)  In  GENERAL.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
160  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6240<c»  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(cKl)  The  President  shall  immediately 
undertake,  and  thereafter  continue  (subject 
to  paragraph  (2)).  petroleum  product  acqui- 
sition, transportation,  and  injection  activi- 
ties at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure  that  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  in  permanent  or  in- 
terim storage  facilities  will  t>e  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  200.000 
barrels  per  day.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  seek  to  undertake  such  activities  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  assure  that  such  quanti- 
ties in  the  Reserve  are  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  at  least  300,000  barrels 
per  day  during  periods  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent considers  it  fiscally  prudent  to  do  so. 

""(2)  The  requirements  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  cease  to  apply  when  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  stored  within  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  is  at  least 
500,000.000  barrels:  except  that,  until  the 
quantity  of  petroleum  products  stored  in 
the  Reserve  is  at  least  750.000.000  barrels, 
the  President  shall  seek  to  continue  petrole- 
um product  acquisition,  transportation,  and 
injection  activities  at  the  appropriate  level 
prescribed  under  pitragrairti  (1)."'. 

(2)  Effective  date.— The  amendment 
made  by  paragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect 
July  1, 1982. 

(b)  Interim  Storage.— 

(1)  AtTTHORITY  FOR  IMPLEMENTATION.— Sec- 
tion 159(f>  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6239(f))te  amended  by 
striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
(3).  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (4)  and  inserting  ";  and"  in  lieu 
thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

""(5)  the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in 
interim  storage  facilities.". 

(2)  Use  op  spr  petroleum  account:  con- 
forming   AMENDMENTS.— (A)    SCCtiOh    167    Of 

the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (95 
Stat.  619)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

'"(eKl)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2),  nothing  in  this  part  shall  t>e  construed— 

"(A)  to  limit  the  Account  from  being  used 
to  meet  expenses  relating  to  interim  facili- 
ties for  the  storage  of  petroleum  products 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve;  and 

'"(B)  to  require  any  amendment  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\-e  Plan  prior  to 
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the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in  inter- 
im storage  facilities. 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year,  amounts  in  the  Ac- 
count may  not  be  obligated  for  expenses  re- 
lating to  interim  storage  facilities  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  amounts  in  the 
Account  obligated  in  such  fiscal  year.  If  the 
amount  obligated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  in- 
terim storage  expenses  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  10-percent  limit  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  t-hat  fiscal  year,  then 
the  amount  of  the  10-percent  limit  applica- 
ble in  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  by  which  the  limit 
exceeded  the  amount  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses. 

•(fHl)  No  action  relating  to  the  storage  of 
petroleum  products  in  an  existing  facility 
for  interim  storage  in  the  Reserve  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  major  Federal  action  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment"  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  it  is  used  in  section  102(2X0  of  the 
National  Environment  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  fa- 
cility shall  be  cottsidered  to  be  an  existing 
facility  if  it- 
■-(i)  is  in  existence  on  July  1. 1982: 
"(ID  was  constructed  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  storing  petroleum 
products:  and 

■•(ill)  is  not  modified  after  July  1.  1982,  in 
any  manner  which  substantially  increases 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  facility.  Any 
modification  of  such  facility  may  not  in- 
clude replacement  or  reconstruction. 

"(g)  Petroleum  products  stored  in  interim 
storage  facilities  pursuant  to  this  part  shall 
be  considered  to  be  in  storage  in  the  Re- 
serve.". 

(B)  Section  160(e)(4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6240(eH4))  is  amended  by  strilcing 
out  "crude  oil"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"petroleum  product". 

SEC.  4.  <X)NTINUATION  OF  PETROl^UM 
PRODUCT  INFORMATION  COL- 
LECTION. 

(a)  Ii«  OnrniAL.— Part  A  of  title  V  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  S381  and  following)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"PCTROLEUM  PRODUCT  INFORMATION 

"Sec.  507.  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall,  pursuant  to  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President  or  his  delegate  under 
any  other  provision  of  law,  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  by  product  category 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels,  on  a 
State-by-State  basis.". 

(b)  (Clerical  Amendment.— The  Uble  of 
contents  for  such  Act  is  amended  by  Insert- 
ing the  following  new  item  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  506: 
"Sec.  507.  Petroleum  product  Information.". 

SEC.  5.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  ON  PETRO- 
LEUM SUPPLY  DISRUPTIONS. 

(a)  Description  op  Available  Legal  Au- 
thorities AND  Implementation.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  October  30,  1982,  a 
report  containing— 

(Da  memorandum  of  law  describing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  President  under  existing  law  to 
respond  to  a  severe  energy  supply  interrrup- 
tion  or  other  substantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  available  to 
the  United  SUtes.  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  various  options  the 
President  may  use  to  implement  the  au- 
thorities described  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
respond  to  such  a  reduction,  including  a  de- 


scription Af  the  likely  sequence  in  which 
such  optiofis  would  be  taken. 

(b)  Impact  Analysis.— (1)  The  Secretary 
of  Energy  shall  analyze  the  Impact  on  the 
domestic  etonomy  and  on  consumers  in  the 
United  St*tes  of  reliance  on  market  alloca- 
tion and  (pricing  during  any  substantial  re- 
duction iiS  the  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts available  to  the  United  States.  In 
making  s(ich  analysis,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasiry,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budgtt,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate F«deral  agencies.  Such  analysis 
shall-       I 

(a)  exatitine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliaice, 

(B)  distinguish  between  the  impacts  of 
such  reliattce  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (including  small  business)  and  on 
househol(k  of  different  income  levels, 

(C)  speofy  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
be  followed  including  emergency  tax  cuts, 
emergency  block  granU.  and  emergency 
supplements  to  Income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, ani 

(D)  desorlbe  the  likely  impact  that  State 
and  local'  laws  and  regulations  (including 
emergency  authorities)  affecting  the  distri- 
bution of  Detroleum  products  would  have  on 
the  distrloutlon  of  petroleum  products. 
Such  anuysis  shall  include  projections  of 
the  effecl  of  the  petroleum  supply  reduc- 
tion on  tne  price  of  motor  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil,  and  diesel  fuel,  and  on  Federal 
tax  revenues.  Federal  royalty  receipts,  and 
State  andllocal  tax  revenues. 

(2)  WltHin  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  siall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  containing  the  anal- 
ysis required  by  this  subsection  along  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  S^RATEcic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Report.— h'he  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Oc- 
tot>er  30,  1982,  a  report  containing— 

(Da  dttcription  of  the  foreseeable  situa- 
tions (in(  luding  selective  and  general  em- 
bargoes. I  abotage,  war,  act  of  God,  or  acci- 
dent) wh  ch  could  result  In  a  severe  energy 
supply  interruption  or  obligations  of  the 
United  Slates  arising  under  the  internation- 
al energt  program  necessitating  distribu- 
tions fro*  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\-e, 
and         I 

(2)  a  description  of  the  strategy  or  alter- 
native strategies  of  distribution  which  could 
reasonably  be  used  to  respond  to  each  situa- 
tion desct-ibed  under  paragraph  (1),  togeth- 
er with  tke  theory  and  Justification  underly- 
ing each  Buch  strategy. 
The  de^ription  of  each  strategy  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  Include  an  explanation 
of  the  methods  which  could  be  used  to  de- 
termine Ihe  price  and  distribution  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Reserve  In  any  such  distribu- 
tion, and  an  explanation  of  the  disposition 
of  revenues  arising  from  sales  of  any  such 
crude  oil  under  the  strategy. 

(d)  SfRATEGic  Alcohol  Fuel  Reserve 
REPORT.—The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  in 
consultation  with  the  SecreUry  of  Agricul- 
ture, prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
no  later  {than  December  31.  1982,  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  potential  for  establish- 
ing a  Stfategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Reser\-e.  Such 
study  shall  contain— 

(1)  an  jassessment  of  the  priority  end  uses 
which  cduld  be  satisfied  by  use  of  alcohol  in 
lieu  of  p  ^troleum  products: 


(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  economic 
benefits  of  establishing  a  Strategic  Alcohol 
Fuel  Reser\'e  to  supplement  or  supplant  a 
portion  of  the  [Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\e 
including  projections  of  relative  costs,  im- 
pacts on  tMilance  of  trade,  and  domestic  em- 
ployment:        I 

(3)  an  analy^s  of  the  projected  impact  on 
the  cost  and  ^ration  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  estimated 
impacts  on  pr(ces  of  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  aad  the  cost  of  storage  thereof: 
and  I 

(4)  assessments  of  alternative  storage  and 
distribution  options. 

(e)  Meaning'  or  Terms.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  |erms  -intemational  energy 
program",  "petroleum  product",  "ReserN'e". 
"severe  entrgy  supply  Interruption",  and 
"Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\e""  have  the 
meanings  givefi  such  terms  in  section  3  and 
152  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser\alion 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  ^202  and  6232). 

The  motio^  was  agreed  to. 

The  Senate  bill  was  ordered  to  be 
read  a  third)  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  pa 

The  title  I  of  the  Senate  bill  was 
amended  so  as  to  read:  "A  bill  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  00  extend  certain  authori- 
ties relating  to  the  intemational 
energy  program,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses."" 

A  motion  ;to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  tiouse  bill  (H.R.  6337)  was 
laid  on  the  t  ible. 


FURTHER 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Spatrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced th4t  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con,  Res.  9?)  entitled  "Concurrent  res- 
olution setting  forth  the  recommend- 
ed congressional  budget  for  the  U.S. 
Government  for  the  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985.  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment for  the  fiscal  year  1982." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment 
of  the  House  to  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (S.  Coti,  Res.  92)  entitled  "Con- 
current resolution  setting  forth  the 
recommended  congressional  budget 
for  the  U.S.  Government  for  the  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Goverpment  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982.' 


3.   1! 

ongi 
ernr 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAjCER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Wright).  Pursuant  to  rule  XLIX.  as  a 
result  of  t^e  adoption  by  the  House 
and  Senate  of  Senate  Concurrent  Res- 
olution 92.  as  amended,  the  Chair  an- 
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nounces  that  House  Joint  Resolution 
519.  to  provide  for  a  temporary  in- 
crease in  the  public  debt,  and  House 
Joint  Resolution  520.  to  provide  for  a 
temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit,  have  been  engrossed  and  are 
deemed  to  have  been  passed  by  the 
House, 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


THE  RIGHT  TO  WORK  MUST  BE 
DEPENDEID 

(Mr.  BLILEY  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  BLILEY,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  come 
before  this  body  today  to  talk  about 
one  man's  courage,  that  man  is  Dan 
Pouts.  Most  of  you  know  him  as  the 
all-pro  (]uarterback  of  the  San  Diego 
Chargers.  Quarterback  is  a  position  re- 
quiring a  lot  of  courage  considering 
the  size  of  defensive  ends  these  days. 
However,  I  did  not  come  to  talk  about 
football,  I  came  to  talk  about  constitu- 
tional rights,  rights  that  every 
member  of  this  body  has  sworn  to 
uphold. 

In  1977.  Dan  Fouts  resigned  his 
membership  from  the  National  Foot- 
ball League  Players  Association  due  to 
what  he  characterized  as  fundamental 
differences.  His  separation  from  the 
union  came  into  the  national  spotlight 
at  the  end  of  last  season  when  the 
players  association  threatened  to 
strike  if  Mr.  Fouts  was  not  barred 
from  the  last  game  of  the  season  until 
he  paid  his  union  dues.  As  we  all 
know,  a  loyal  fan  paid  the  dues  and  a 
strike  was  averted. 

When  Dan  Fouts  was  asked  why  he 
refused  to  capitulate  to  union  black- 
mail, he  said: 

I've  always  felt  that  one  of  the  most  basic 
of  our  freedoms  is  the  right  to  earn  a  living 
through  our  free  enterprise  system.  An  es- 
sential part  of  our  American  heritage  is  the 
right  to  free  speech  and  free  association, 
the  right  to  join  or  not  to  Join  any  organiza- 
tion. 

Mr.  Fouts  has  shown  as  much  cour- 
age off  the  playing  field  as  on.  He  has 
stood  up  for  his  rights  under  the  Con- 
stitution. It  is  the  duty  of  this  t>ody  as 
the  defenders  of  the  Constitution  to 
protect  Mr.  Fouts  and  those  like  him 
who  have  been  forced  to  pay  union 
dues  or  suffer  the  consequences. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  in  my 
hometown  recently  printed  an  editori- 
al about  Dan  Fouts,  and  I  include  it 
for  printing  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

(From  the  Richmond  TImes-Dlspatch,  May 

11,  1982] 

Dan  Fouts"  Stand 

Dan  Fouts  of  the  San  Diego  Chargers  is  a 
National  Football  League  quarterback  who 
has  shown  courage  off  the  field  as  well  as 
on.  He  has  displayed  as  much  "cool"  in  the 
face  of  pressure  from  the  league's  compulso- 


ry unionists  as  he  customarily  does  when 
dogged  by  half  a  ton  of  prime  defensive 
t>eef.  For  his  moxie.  Mr.  Fouts  was  given  the 
E\-erett  M.  Dirksen  Award  of  the  National 
Right  to  Work  Committee  at  a  banquet  in 
Washington  last  Friday. 

Mr.  Fouts"  off-the-fleld  battle  began  in 
1977  when,  t>ecause  of  what  he  described  as 
"'fundamental  differences""  between  himself 
and  the  National  Football  League's  Players 
Association  (NFLPA).  he  resigned  his 
NFLPA  membership.  In  1978  he  paid,  under 
formal  protest,  the  fees  the  NFLPA  charges 
all  NFL  players,  but  since  then  he  has  re- 
fused to  pay  these  forced  union  dues. 

The  NFLPA  has  not  taken  kindly  to  Mr. 
Fouts"  display  of  independence.  Just  before 
the  Chargers"  final  regular-season  game  last 
Decemt>er  against  the  Oakland  Raiders, 
NFLPA  chieftain  Ed  Garvey  threatened  a 
players"  strike  unless  Chargers"  owner 
Eugene  Klein  barred  Mr.  Fouts  from  play- 
ing until  he  paid  $1,122  in  back  dues.  Both 
Mr.  Klein  and  Mr.  Fouts  refused  to  capitu- 
late to  this  blackmail,  but  a  Chargers"  fan 
ended  that  particular  crisis  by  paying  the 
back  dues.  The  issue  is  sure  to  rise  again, 
however,  because  Mr.  Fouts,  an  all-pro  quar- 
terback, has  vowed  not  to  pay  the  dues  in 
the  future. 

Mr.  Fouts  explained  that  "\'\e  always  felt 
that  one  of  the  most  basic  of  our  freedoms 
is  the  right  to  earn  a  living  through  our  na- 
tion's free  enterprise  system.  An  essential 
part  of  our  American  heritage  Is  the  right  of 
free  speech  and  free  association— the  right 
to  voluntarily  Join— or  not  Join— any  organi- 
zation.'" 

T«'o  former  Baltimore  Colts"  greats— quar- 
terback Johnny  Unitas  and  linebacker  Mike 
Curtis— joined  the  Right  to  Work  Commit- 
tee in  hailing  Mr.  Fouts'  stand.  It  is  encour- 
aging to  know  that  some  professional  ath- 
letes believe  that  freedom  of  action  means 
something  more  profound  than  just  burst- 
ing through  the  secondary  unhindered  for  a 
touchdown. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  Chair  desires  at  this  time  to 
make  a  further  announcement  that  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Chair  to  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Zablocki),  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  for  of- 
ficial business. 

The  Chair  further  wishes  to  advise 
the  Members  that  there  is  a  possibility 
of  further  legislative  business  today 
which  could  relate  to  action  on  the 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  and 
the  Chair  would  recommend  to  the 
Members  that,  for  the  time  being,  at 
least,  awaiting  the  decision  of  the 
other  body,  the  Members  should 
remain  available  for  the  possibility  of 
further  action  on  the  House  floor  this 
evening. 


REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
494,  REGARDING  PRESIDEN- 
TIAL CERTIFICATION  ON  CON- 
DITIONS IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  be  discharged 
from    further    consideration    of    the 


joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  494)  with 
regard  to  Presidential  certifications  on 
conditions  in  El  Salvador,  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration  in  the 
House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin? 

Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  ask  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  if 
he  would  explain  the  measure  to  us. 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  hope  that  the  gentleman  would 
withhold  his  objection.  The  chairman 
of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
would  like  to  explain  what  we  are 
trying  to  do. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Does 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
reserve  the  right  to  objection? 

Mr.  HARTNETT.  I  object.  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 


STUART  H.  JOHNSON.  JR. 

(Mr.  KASTENMEIER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlts, ) 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER,  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  saddens  me  to  report  the  death  of  a 
friend  of  many  of  us  who  was  also  a 
former  counsel  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  Stuart  H.  Johnson.  Jr.. 
on  June  12.  1982.  Stuart  Johnson,  who 
worked  for  the  committee  from  1962 
until  1966.  served  the  committee  well 
in  his  capacity  as  chief  counsel  to  the 
Antitrust  Sutx:ommittee.  The  breadth 
and  scope  of  his  legal  expertise  in  the 
fields  of  antitrust  and  civil  rights  were 
of  tremendous  value  to  the  commit- 
tee's delit>erations.  Many  of  us  on  the 
Judiciary  Committee  continued  over 
these  many  years  to  value  Stuart's 
counsel  over  a  wide  range  of  issues. 

But  Stuart  Johnson's  achievements 
did  not  end  when  he  left  the  commit- 
tee. He  was  a  man  committed  to  his 
community  and  his  profession.  He  was 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  draft- 
ing model  rules  of  evidence  for  the 
Federal  Bar  Association,  for  which  he 
was  awarded  a  citation  by  the  associa- 
tion. He  was  active  in  the  Democratic 
Party  on  many  levels.  In  1968,  he 
worked  on  the  McCarthy  Presidential 
campaign. 

Stuart  remained  active  until  his  un- 
timely death.  His  civic  activities  were 
not  only  partisan.  Stuart  Johnson  was 
a  sensitive  and  caring  man  who  en- 
gaged himself  in  many  endeavors  in 
his  community  on  behalf  of  causes 
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which  centered  on  principles  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties. 

I  could  list  many  more  accomplish- 
ments, but  I  prefer  to  pay  tribute  to 
Stuart  Johnson,  the  man.  His  spirit 
was  indomitable;  he.  let  no  obstacles 
deter  him  from  his  purpose  or  his 
goal.  The  tragic  accident  which  led  to 
his  death  has  robbed  us  all. 

I  am  sure  you  Join  me  in  expressing 
sympathy,  to  his  wife  Katie  and  his 
family  in  sharing  the  sorrow  of  the 
loss  of  a  friend. 


Speaker 

in  which 
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PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  McCOLLUM  asked  an  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  McCOLLUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  earli- 
er today  I  missed  the  recorded  vote 
and  rollcalls  on  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  98.  commending  Thailand 
on  its  bicentennial  anniversary,  and  on 
H.R.  6631.  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
People  of  Lebanon.  I  was  unavoidably 
detained  on  official  business. 

Had  I  been  present  for  those  2  votes, 
I  would  have  voted  "yes"  on  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  98.  and  "yes" 
on  H.R.  6631. 


AUTHORIZING  THE  SPEAKER  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  ON  JUNE 
24,  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  to  declare  re- 
cesses at  any  time  on  Thursday,  June 
24.  1982,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Pahetta).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  LOTT.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  do  not 
intend  to  object— I  would  like  to  in- 
quire of  the  distinguished  majority 
leader  as  to  what  the  schedule  will  be 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  the  an- 
ticipated schedule  for  Thursday  and 
the  balance  of  the  week. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  is  expected  that, 
for  the  balance  of  the  day  and  for  part 
of  tomorrow  perhaps,  the  House  may 
adopt  some  rules  in  order  that  the 
bills  would  be  ready  for  our  consider- 
ation after  we  return  from  the  home 
district  work  period. 

Let  me  just  explain  to  the  distin- 
guished minority  whip  the  reason  for 
the  request. 

The  other  body  has  not  yet  acted 
upon  our  shortened  supplemental  ap- 
propriation bill  which  we  sent  to  them 
earlier  today.  It  is  uncertain  what 
action  they  may  take,  whether  they 
may  see  fit  to  add  additional  matter  to 
the  legislation  and  return  it  to  us. 

This  matter  has  been  discussed  with 
the  minority  leader,  and  at  this 
moment  I  am  advised  that  the  minori- 
ty leader  is  in  consultation  with  the 


vith  respect  to  the  best  way 

to  handle  this  situation  in 

the  other  body  might  en- 

Ijhat  legislation  with  extrane- 

mat9lal.  in  which  event  the  only 

thing  at  the  moment  is  to 

privilege   that   the   Speaker 

dtfclare  recesses  tomorrow  for 

purp^  of  our  awaiting  a  moment 

action  if  it  should  be  neces- 
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Mr.  UbTT.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  ^bject.  Then,  as  I  understand 
it,  we  do  not  anticipate  any  further 
legislative  business  today;  is  that  cor- 
rect?       I 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  It  would  be  my  ear- 
nest hooe  that  we  would  not  find  it 
necessarf  to  have  any  further  legisla- 
tive buaness  today,  aside  from  the 
adoptioi^of  rules.  The  only  exception 
to  that  flight  arise  in  the  event  that 
the  Meilibers  of  the  other  body,  in 
iom.  should  see  fit  to  attach 
material  to  the  supplemen- 
kpriations  bill  which  we  have 
|hem.  in  which  event  a  Judg- 
ild  be  made,  Jointly,  with  the 
ip  on  the  gentleman's  side. 
ih  that  on  my  side,  as  to  how 
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It  is  cdnceivable  we  might  decide  we 
wanted  qo  proceed  this  evening  with  a 
very  simple  and  straight  forward 
motion;  but  that  remains  to  be  seen. 

Mr.  LOTT.  If  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman oorrectly.  it  is  possible  that  we 
might  yet  still  have  further  legislative 
business  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  making  that  point  clear.  It  is 
possible  and  it  depends  entirely  upon 
circumstances  beyond  the  control  of 
this  body. 

Mr.  LOTT.  So  all  Members  will  have 
this  information,  does  the  gentleman 
anticipate  that  there  will  be  votes  on 
rules  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  votes  on  the 
rules  and  no  other  legislative  business 
is  anticit>ated  except  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  our  having  to  act  once  again 
upon  th  >  emergency  supplemental  ap- 
proprlatlons  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  PHirther  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man frotn  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yieli^ing. 

Therel  is  also  the  possibility  tomor- 
row thajt  we  may  have  a  veto  of  the 
urgent  supplement,  and  there  may  be 
a  vote  on  whether  we  override  the  veto 
or  not.  I 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman,  of 
course.  Is  correct.  What  he  says  is  ex- 
actly rif  ht  and  is  in  harmony  with  the 
earlier  comment. 

The  only  other  remaining  business 
would  nave  to  do  with  any  action  that 
we  miait  find  it  necessary   to  take 


with  respect  Ito  the  urgent  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  bill,  and  beyond 
that  it  is  imi^ossible  to  forecast  at  this 
moment.        i 

Mr.  CONTE-  We  may  be  in  this  pre- 
dicament: If  I  the  President  vetoes  the 
bill,  if  we  take  it  up  tonight  and  he 
vetoes  the  nil.  and  it  is  sustained  by 
the  House,  tnen  we  are  going  to  have 
to  come  in  with  this  urgent  supple- 
mental so  all  these  people  will  not  be 
RIFed  and  furloughed  and  we  will 
have  a  fight  maybe  coming  up  on  that. 
Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts  is  exactly 
correct.  We  in  the  House  want  to 
behave  in  a  responsible  way  and  a  way 
in  which  thpre  is  not  a  stoppage  of 
necessary  Gbvemment  activities,  and  I 
know  that  sentiment  is  shared  equally 
on  both  sides  of  this  aisle.  It  is  the 
sentiment  Of  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  Members  alike  and.  there- 
fore, if  it  is  ifecesssary  for  us  to  stay  in 
session,  to  fulfill  that  objective  and  to 
perform  our!  duties,  rather  than  being 
led  into  an  extraneous  quarrel  about 
secondary  matters,  then  I  think  it  is 
necessary  fof  us  to  leave  it  possible  for 
us  to  have  this  tool  available  to  the 
leadership  tommorrow. 

Mr.  UOYt.  Further  reserving  the 
right  to  object.  I  believe  the  gentle- 
man is  saying  that  our  fate  appears  to 
be  in  the  hainds  of  the  lower  body,  at 
this  time;  is Ihat  correct? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Depending  upon  the 
gentleman's  perspective. 

Mr.  CONIt:.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further.  I  want  to  take  this  op- 
portunity toi  commend  the  Democratic 
leadership  for  the  cooperation  that 
they  have  aiown  on  this  urgent  sup- 
plemental. ^  lot  of  the  Members  over 
there  submerged  their  own  feelings, 
which  were  very,  very  deep.  very,  very 
strong,  on  the  housing  bill  and  the  tax 
credit,  and  then  when  it  got  over  to 
the  other  body,  controlled  by  my  own 
party.  nobo4y  was  under  control. 

Mr.  MYeIiS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indian^ 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding] 

The  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
Just  suggested  that  we  might  be  work- 
ing later  tonight  or  tomorrow  on  a 
veto  of  thfl  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill. 

I  am  confused  a  little  bit.  Is  that  the 
urgent  supplemental  bill  that  we  first 
took  up  lasoMarch? 

Mr.  CONTE.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield.  Marc^  23. 

Mr.  MYiJRS.  Or  the  one  that  was 
conceived  last  night? 
Mr.  CONTB.  March  23. 
Mr.  MYE  IS.  That  is  the  first  urgent 
supplement  lU? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  It  has  had  about  15 
blood  transfusions.  It  is  gasping  for  its 
last  breath. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  did  not  know  it  was 
still  alive.  I  was  surprised  to  see  that  it 
has  been  resurrected  over  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  They  have  it  on  an 
oxygen  tank  over  there  right  now. 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  think  it  needs  more 
than  oxygen. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

As  I  understana  this  request,  this  is 
a  request  for  permission  for  the 
Speaker  tomorrow  to  have  us  in  recess 
during  periods  of  time  while  we  are 
awaiting  action  from  the  other  body, 
and  since  we  might  have  that  available 
time  I  would  like  to  address  a  question 
to  the  distinguished  majority  leader. 
■  Would  there  be  any  possibility  that 
we  might  see  the  rule  on  a  regulation 
reform  bill  that  was  passed  out  of  my 
Judiciary  Conunittee  so  many  months 
ago  that  a  colleague  of  mine  from 
California  (Mr.  Danielson)  was  still 
serving  here.  He  has  been  on  the 
bench  in  California  for  a  number  of 
months  now.  I  would  hope  maybe  as  a 
memorium  to  his  service  that  we 
might  be  able  to  consider  that. 

Is  that  a  possibility? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  All  things  are  possi- 
ble to  them  who  have  faith. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Could  the  gentle- 
man inform  us  if  it  is  likely  that  we 
might  consider  that? 

There  are  a  lot  of  people  who  believe 
that  is  fairly  urgent  and  we  cannot 
even  see  to  get  the  light  of  day  here 
on  that  issue. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  gentleman  would 
summon  forth  more  faith  than  the 
majority  leader  possesses  in  order  to 
elicit  a  responsive  likelihood. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  HOUSE  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION 400.  AUTHORIZING 
CONSTRUCTION  OP  PRANKUN 
DELANO  ROOSEVELT  MEMORI- 
AL 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  508  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  508 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 


Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  Joint  res- 
olution (H.J.  Res.  400)  to  authorize  and 
direct  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  subject 
to  the  supervision  and  approval  of  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission, to  proceed  with  the  cortstruction  of 
the  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  Joint  Resolution  shall  be  dis- 
pensed with.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  joint  resolution  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration,  the 
joint  resolution  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  joint 
resolution  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
shall  rise  and  report  the  joint  resolution  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
joint  resolution  and  amendments  thereto  to 
final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit.  After  the 
passage  of  House  Joint  Resolution  400.  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  shall 
be  discharged  from  the  further  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  95.  and  it 
shall  then  be  in  order  to  consider  said  joint 
resolution  in  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
the  usual  30  minutes,  for  debate  only, 
to  my  distinguished  friend  and  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  Tennessee 
(Mr.  QuiLLEN),  pending  which  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

D  1720 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  508 
provides  for  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  400.  authoriz- 
ing funds  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  a  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt memorial. 

This  is  a  simple,  open  rule  allowing 
the  offering  of  any  germane  amend- 
ment to  the  joint  resolution  when  it  is 
read  for  amendment  under  the  5- 
minute  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  allows  1  hour 
of  general  debate,  which  is  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. A  motion  to  recommit  is  also  pro- 
vided. 

After  passage  of  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 400,  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration is  to  be  discharged  from 
further  consideration  of  the  Senate 
companion  bill.  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 95.  It  shall  then  t>e  in  order  to 
consider  the  Senate  Joint  resolution  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  FDR  Commission 
was  established  in  1955  for  the  pur- 
pose of  formulating  plans  for  a  perma- 
nent memorial  to  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  in  Washington.  D.C. 
The  site  reserved  for  the  memorial  is 
located  on  approximately  8Vio  acres  of 
land  between  Independence  Avenue 
and  the  Inlet  Bridge  in  West  Potomac 
Park.    On    September    20,    1979.    the 


Commission  on  Fine  Arts  approved  a 
memorial  designed  created  by  Archi- 
tect Lawrence  Halperin. 

Just  to  give  a  bit  of  history  about 
this  matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  since  its  cre- 
ation in  1955.  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission  has  striven 
to  erect  a  memorial  to  the  former 
President  that  would  lie  fitting  to  his 
great  stature.  A  total  of  three  propos- 
als have  t)een  designed  and  approved 
by  the  Commission  for  serious  devel- 
opment and  presentation.  The  first 
design,  approved  by  the  Commission 
in  1962.  was  opposed  by  the  Commis- 
sion on  Fine  Arts  and  the  Roosevelt 
family.  A  revised  version  failed  to 
meet  the  approval  of  the  Roosevelt 
family  and  was  subsequently  aban- 
doned. In  1967,  the  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt Memorial  Commission  presented  a 
second  design,  which  was  rejected  by 
the  Commission  on  Fine  Arts. 

Finally  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  the 
gratification  of  all  of  us  admirers  and 
friends  of  President  Roosevelt,  the 
third  design,  unveiled  in  1978.  was  ap- 
proved by  the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
Memorial  Commission,  the  Commis- 
sion on  Fine  Arts,  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission,  and  the  Roose- 
velt family. 

Since  that  time,  legislation  has  been 
introduced  in  each  Congress  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  a  proposed  me- 
morial to  President  Roosevelt. 

During  hearings  on  the  subject,  no 
opposition  was  expressed  to  the  con- 
cept of  erecting  a  memorial  to  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt.  Misgivings  have  cen- 
tered on  the  proposals  for  the  $46  mil- 
lion alleged  cost  of  the  memorial. 

Now,  I  shall  show  a  little  bit  later 
that  the  estimated  cost,  including 
some  maintenance  cost,  is  S31  million. 

I  thought  it  might  t>e  of  interest  to 
Members  to  make  a  comparison  be- 
tween the  estimated  cost  of  the  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt  Men^orial  and  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  the  Washington 
Monument,  and  the  Jefferson  Memori- 
al. 

The  Lincoln  Memorial  erected  in 
1922  cost  $3,045,000.  In  1981  dollars, 
that  would  have  t>een  $59,860,000. 

The  Washington  Monument  con- 
structed in  1884  cost  $1,187,000.  In 
1981  dollars.  that  would  be 
$45,260,000. 

The  Jefferson  Memorial  in  1944  cost 
$3  million.  In  1981  dollars  it  would  be 
$37,960,000. 

House  Joint  Resolution  400  author- 
izes and  directs  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  subject  to  the  supervision 
and  approval  of  the  Franklin  D.  Roo- 
sevelt Commission,  to  construct  a  me- 
morial in  accordance  with  the  general 
design  approval  in  1979.  The  memorial 
will  consist  of  a  landscaped  garden 
with  a  series  of  garden  spaces  contain- 
ing sculptured  images  and  quotations. 
The  garden  spaces  are  to  be  linked  by 
a  series  of  granite  walls. 
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The  joint  resolution  authorizes  such 
sums  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
its  provisions. 

Let  me  emphasize,  this  is  only  an  au- 
thorizing measure.  It  does  not  carry 
any  appropriation. 

Let  me  state  further  that  the  joint 
resolution  which  we  offer  here  today, 
that  is,  which  this  rule  would  author- 
ize the  House  to  consider,  has  already 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  without  op- 
position. It  passed  over  there,  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  unanimously,  so  it  comes 
before  the  House  with  the  unanimous 
approval  of  all  those  who  are  expected 
to  have  a  voice  in  determining  the 
kind  of  memorial  that  the  President 
should  have,  and  we  also  have  the  con- 
currence of  the  other  body. 

The  Interior  Department  estimates 
the  cost  of  construction  will  be 
$28,625,000.  This  construction  cost  and 
the  annual  operating  cost  for  the  first 
4  years  will  total  some  $31  million.  As 
I  have  pointed  out-  already,  that  is  a 
smaller  amount  than  either  of  the 
three  memorials  here  in  our  national 
apital  to  our  former  great  Presidents 
cost  in  terms  of  1981  dollars. 

The  annual  maintenance  and  oper- 
ation cost,  beginning  in  fiscal  year 
1986.  is  estteated  to  be  approximately 
$1  million.  Jr 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  taken  14  years  to 
arrive  at  a  consensus  and  fitting  me- 
morial to  our  great  President,  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt.  It  is  my  hope  that 
the  House  can  proceed  with  rapid  con- 
sideration of  this  measure,  so  that  this 
long  desired  and  worthy  memorial  can 
be  completed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  opposition 
to  this  rule. 

Let  me  just  say  in  conclusion,  this  is, 
as  all  these  memorials  have  been,  con- 
sidered as  a  bipartisan  resolution.  It 
passed  the  Rules  Committee  without 
any  opposing  votes.  I  mentioned  al- 
ready that  it  passed  the  other  body 
without  anything  but  unanimity  on 
the  part  of  the  Senators.  We  have 
unanimity  from  the  Pine  Arts  Com- 
mission, the  Memorial  Commission 
and  the  Roosevelt  family. 

I  can  say  I  believe  that  it  is  in  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people  that 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  America  and  for  the 
cause  of  freedom  in  the  world,  be  suit- 
ably recognized  in  our  Nation's  Cap- 
ital, this  Capital  from  which  he  did  so 
much  for  our  Nation  and  for  human- 
ity. 

I  hope,  therefore,  that  this  rule  may 
be  adopted  and  the  resolution  provid- 
ing for  the  memorial  of  President 
Roosevelt  may  be  considered  by  this 
House. 

I  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Pepper)  has  explained 
the  provisions  of  the  resolution. 


I  knoW  this  is  a  very  happy  day  for 
the  genitleman,  indeed,  to  present  this 
resolutibn  creating  a  memorial  for 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

I  sawi  in  a  recent  issue  of  People's 
magazine  a  picture  of  the  Senator,  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr.  Pepper) 
riding  i^ith  President  Roosevelt  in  his 
car  as  k  protege  of  President  Roose- 
velt. Aai  I  said,  I  know  this  is  a  happy 
day  forpiim,  indeed. 

I  notice  in  the  views  contained  in  the 
report,  'that  President  Roosevelt  did 
not  desire  a  monument  to  him  here  in 
Washington,  but  I  understand  that 
the  precisions  for  the  monument  have 
been  worked  out  with  members  of  the 
family.] 

I  realize  that  we  cannot  conscien- 
tiously oppose  a  memorial  for  someone 
who  h^  served  as  President  of  the 
United  i  States,  especially  since  his 
terms  ^  office  were  more  than  any 
other  President. 

On  final  passage  of  the  measure,  we 
will   alV  make   an   independent   judg- 
this  particular  proposal. 
!aker.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
jan    from    Pennsylvania    (Mr. 
|). 

TALKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
pieman  for  yielding, 
lot  certain  whether  it  is  under 
that  I  ought  to  ask  my  ques- 
not,  but  I  am  hoping  that 
ly   might   be   able   to  answer 

IS  to  me  that  the  House  has 
|ting  rather  regularly  here  re- 
in memorials  for  Franklin  Roo- 
am  just  a  little  bit  confused 
trying  to  get  my  confusion 
straightened  out.  It  seems  to  me 
within  |ust  the  last  couple  months  in 
this  Hopse  that  we  voted  on  a  memori- 
al of  so^e  sort  for  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Last  tear,  I  think  back  in  March,  we 
voted  for  a  memorial  for  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  a  Warm  Springs  living  me- 
morial for  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Now.  I  realize  that  since  President 
Reagani  has  come  to  office  and  has 
warmly  praised  President  Roosevelt  on 
a  number  of  occasions,  that  we  are  far 
more  attuned  to  the  contributions 
that  Resident  Roosevelt  made,  but  I 
am  son  ewhat  confused  by  the  number 
of  diffc  rent  memorials  that  we  seem  to 
be  get  ing  into  the  money  pipeline 
here,  particularly  since  I  think  in  the 
gentlen  tan's  remarks  he  indicated  that 
if  we  tike  similar  dollars,  that  we  are 
talking!  about  a  memorial  here  that  is 
as  expensive  as  the  Jefferson  Memori- 
al was. 

D  1730 

Mr.  I  EPPER.  Let  me  say  to  the  able 
gentler  lan  from  Pennsylvania  that 
two  or  three  different  things  are  in- 
volved in  the  question  the  gentleman 
asked. 

In  tfie  first  place,  the  measure 
passed) relating  to  Warm  Springs  was 
to  autlorize  a  study  of  the  feasibility 
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of  making  some  sort  of  a  permanent 
memorial  out  of  the  Warm  Springs  in- 
stitution, itiat  was  only  to  authorize  a 
study. 

The  othe  *  thing  was,  I  believe  it  was 
last  year,  dhe  Congress  passed  a  con- 
current resolution  providing  for  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  to  com- 
memorate the  100th  anniversary  of 
the  birth  tof  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt.  "That  is  the  great  event  that 
we  had  in  tfiis  chamber  on  the  28th  of 
January  of  this  year. 

The  SPBAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  thejgentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
1  additional  minute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Walker). 

Mr.  PEP|>ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  irield  further? 

Mr.  WAIKER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPjPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
were  many  dignitaries  from  all  over 
the  country  and  the  world  who  attend- 
ed that  ceremony. 

Mr.  WAiIkER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  thit  explanation. 

What  do«s  give  me  some  concern  is 
the  fact  that  it  appears  as  though  the 
commitment  that  is  involved  in  this 
particular  resolution,  which  this  rule 
would  make  in  order,  may  be  an  ex- 
tended con^mitment,  if  the  study  that 
is  done  of  i  Warm  Springs  also  shows 
that  we  need  to  have  funds  for  that 
action.        J 

I  would  simply  point  out  as  well  that 
the  minority  views  on  this  joint  resolu- 
tion did  p^int  out  something  that  is 
somewhat  of  an  anomaly,  given  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  sense  of  compassion 
and  sense  bf  fair  play  with  regard  to 
Federal  funding,  and  that  is  that  it 
would  seem  odd  at  the  time  we  are  cut- 
ting a  number  of  programs  affecting 
the  disadvintaged  that  we  would,  in 
turn,  authorize  money  for  a  $31  mil- 
lion memoilial  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  minority  views  on  this  particu- 
lar resolution  indicated  that  they 
thought  tnat  while  the  memorial  was 
certainly  a  fitting  one.  that  the  timing 
of  it,  given  cutbacics  in  Federal  fund- 
ing, was  rather  strange. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  This  is  the  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  memorial  that  the 
Congress  {will  be  called  upon  to 
produce,  atnd  so  far  as  I  know,  no 
other  memprial  is  planned. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time,  and  I  re- 
serve the  b  Uance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time  and  I 
move  the  t  revious  question  on  the  res- 
olution. 

The  prev  ious  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motio^  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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PROVIDING  FOR  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  H.R.  5831.  LENDING 
UMITS  FOR  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  FARM  AND 
RURAL  DEVELOPMENT  PRO- 
GRAMS 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  509  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  509 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5831)  to  provide  lending  limits  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  1984.  and  1985  for  programs 
under  the  Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  De- 
velopment Act,  and  the  first  reading  of  the 
bill  shall  be  dispensed  with.  After  general 
debate,  which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill 
and  shall  continue  not  to  exceed  one  hour, 
to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bill  shall 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider 
the  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture now  printed  in  the  bill  as  an  origi- 
nal bill  for  the  purpose  of  amendment 
under  the  five-minute  rule,  and  all  points  of 
order  against  said  substitute  for  failure  to 
comply  with  the  provisions  of  clause  7,  rule 
XVI  and  clause  5.  rule  XXI  are  hereby 
waived.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consider- 
ation of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
mittee shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  any  Member  may 
demand  a  separate  vote  in  the  House  on  any 
amendment  adopted  in  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  to  the  bill  or  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 
The  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  final  passage  without  intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit  with  or 
without  instructions. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrick)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
purposes  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mls- 
siouri  (Mr.  Taylor),  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  509 
is  the  rule  providing  for  the  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  5831,  to  provide  lending 
limits  for  fiscal  years  1983,  1984,  and 
1985  for  programs  under  the  Consoli- 
dated Farm  and  Rural  Development 
Act.  and  for  other  purposes.  It  is  a 
completely  open  rule,  providing  1  hour 
of  general  debate  with  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

It  shall  be  in  order  to  consider  the 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  now  printed  in  the  tJlU 
as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 


amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
All  points  of  order  against  the  substi- 
tute for  failure  to  comply  with  the 
provisions  of  clause  7  of  rule  16,  which 
prohibits  nongermane  amendments, 
and  clause  5  of  rule  21,  which  prohib- 
its appropriations  in  a  legislative  bill, 
are  waived. 

A  waiver  of  clause  7  of  rule  16  is  nec- 
essary as  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  committee  on  agriculture  ex- 
pands the  purpose  and  coverage  of  the 
original  bill  which  only  authorized 
lending  limits  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985  for  programs  under  the 
Consolidated  Farm  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment Act. 

A  waiver  of  clause  5  of  rule  21  is 
needed  as  section  1  of  the  bill  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  take  already  appro- 
priated funds  for  the  purpose  of 
making  grants  for  water  and  waste  dis- 
posal facilities. 

Finally,  the  rule  provides  one  motion 
to  recommit  with  or  without  instruc- 
tions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  provides  fund- 
ing authorization  levels  for  fiscal  years 
1983  through  1985  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration's  farm  and  rural 
development  loan  programs  and  man- 
dates several  important  changes  in  the 
administration  of  various  programs 
carried  out  by  the  FmHA. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  House  Resolution  509  that  we 
can  proceed  to  the  very  important  con- 
sideration of  this  much  needed  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  509 
is  an  open  rule  under  which  the  House 
will  consider  legislation  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  that  provides 
lending  limits  during  the  next  3  fiscal 
years  for  the  basic  programs  of  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration. 

This  rule  makes  in  order  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  amendment,  now 
printed  in  the  bill,  as  an  original  bill 
for  the  purpose  of  amendment  under 
the  5-minute.  In  addition,  the  rule 
waives  clause  7  of  rule  XVI  and  clause 
5  of  rule  XXI  against  the  committee 
substitute.  Finally,  the  rule  provides 
on  motion  to  recommit,  with  or  with- 
out instructions. 

The  waivers  provided  by  this  rule 
are  absolutely  necessary  in  order  for 
the  House  to  consider  this  very  impor- 
tant legislation,  but  I  do  want  to  take 
a  moment  to  explain  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  first  waiver  relates 
to  the  germaneness  of  the  committee 
substitute  to  the  bill  ts  introduced. 
The  original  bill  was  very  limited  in 
nature,  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture held  extensive  hearings  on  the 
need  for  adequate  credit  to  enable 
rural  America  to  survive  a  period  of 
great  economic  stress  before  reporting 
the  substitute.  The  committee  substi- 


tute is  much  more  comprehensive 
than  the  original  bill,  and  thus  the 
waiver  is  necessary. 

The  second  waiver  provided  by  this 
rule  is  necessary  because  various  sec- 
tions of  the  committee  substitute  con- 
stitute appropriations  in  a  legislative 
bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  mention  at 
this  point  that  there  was  no  controver- 
sy about  these  waivers  in  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  in  fact  we  reported  this 
rule  by  a  unanimous  voice  vote. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  discuss  some 
of  the  provisions  of  H.R.  5831.  I  also 
want  to  take  a  moment  to  commend 
the  chairman  and  ranking  Republican 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
(Messrs.  de  la  Garza  and  Wamplcr) 
and  the  chairman  and  ranking  Repub- 
lican member  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Conservation,  Credit  and  Rural  Devel- 
opment (Messrs.  Jones  of  Tennessee 
and  Jeftoros)  for  their  arduous  ef- 
forts to  bring  this  bill  to  the  floor  for 
timely  consideration.  They  are  to  be 
commended,  indeed,  the  entire  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated for  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  lending  limits  con- 
tained in  this  bill  deal  with  the  credit 
programs  of  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration for  farm  ownership  loans, 
farm  operating  loans,  rural  water  and 
waste  disposal  and  other  insured  com- 
munity facilities,  rural  business  and 
industrial  development,  and  assistance 
to  farmers  who  become  victims  of  nat- 
ural disasters. 

D  1740 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  today  in  this 
Nation  a  crisis  in  agriculture,  and  I 
think  most  of  us  recognize  that  the 
high  interest  rates  have  forced  many 
farmers  off  the  farm.  There  is  indeed 
trauma  today  on  the  American  family 
farm.  I  would  just  like  to  point  out. 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  lAy  judgment  the 
family  farms  of  this  Nation  form  the 
backbone  of  America,  and  if  and  when 
that  family  farm  ceases  to  exist,  then 
the  227  million  American  people  will 
all  suffer  because  if  at  that  time— if  it 
ever  comes— they  will  no  longer  be 
able  to  get  the  food  that  they  need. 

American  consumers  use  only  16  per- 
cent of  their  disposable  income  for 
food  and  fiber.  This  has  been  made 
possible  because  of  the  ingenuity,  the 
productivity,  the  efficiency  and  the 
dedication  of  the  family  farmer. 

In  today's  economic  conditions  I 
think  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration is  one  of  the  most  important 
of  our  agencies.  It  is  certainly  the 
court  of  last  resort  for  many  of  our 
farmers  who  must  look  elsewhere  for 
financing.  So,  I  think  the  Congress 
cannot  remain  insensitive  to  the  needs 
of  the  family  farmers  of  America 
today  if  we  are  going  to  continue  to 
produce  the  food  and  fiber  that  has 
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made  this  the  most  abundant  Nation 
on  the  face  of  the  Earth. 

I  do  not  think  any  entity  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  done  more  for 
this  country  and  for  rural  America 
and,  through  rural  America,  for  the 
country  than  the  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration. 

The  housing  program  has  been  far 
superior  to  anything  else  that  we  have 
had,  providing  houses  at  low  cost  to 
people  who  otherwise  could  not  afford 
homes.  The  recapture,  the  payment 
record  that  the  Farmers  Home  Admin- 
istration has  maintained  has  been  out- 
standing. 

The  defaults  have  been  very,  very 
low.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  there  are  a  lot 
of  people  who  are  on  the  farms  today 
who  would  not  have  been  there,  and 
they  are  successful  and  they  have 
become  in  normal  times  completely  in- 
dependent of  any  further  Government 
borrowing. 

Of  course,  today  we  know  that  we 
have  a  very  difficult  situation.  I  am 
concerned,  being  from  a  rural  area,  as 
to  who  is  going  to  feed  this  Nation  in 
the  future,  if  we  see  a  continuation  of 
the  deterioration  of  the  economic  situ- 
ation on  our  farms. 

I  had  a  friend  of  mine  last  week 
point  out  to  me  that  he  came  home 
from  the  Army  after  World  War  II 
and  he  bought  the  best  John  Deere 
tractor  he  could  buy  and  gave  $17.50 
for  it.  He  bought  a  farm  and  gave  $50 
an  acre  for  it.  He  bought  gas  for  that 
tractor  at  10  cents  a  gallon.  He  bought 
fertilizer  at  $25  a  ton.  He  sold  wheat 
that  fall  for  $2.60  a  bushel.  Today  his 
son  is  on  that  same  farm.  He  bought  a 
tractor,  the  same  horsepower,  $37,500 
instead  of  $17.50,  fertilizer  $225  a  ton 
instead  of  $25  a  ton,  diesel  $1.12  a 
gallon  versus  10  cents  a  gallon.  He  will 
sell  wheat  this  fall  for  $2.70  a  bushel, 
10  cents  higher  than  his  father  did  in 
1946. 

I  think  this  points  out  some  of  the 
problems  of  rural  America  but,  it  also 
makes  one  wonder  what  is  going  to 
happen  when  that  boy  is  gone  from 
that  farm. 

At  today's  interest  rates  no  one  can 
borrow  money  and  produce.  We  have 
got  people  who  are  there  today,  and 
the  most  optimistic  people  in  the 
world  are  farmers.  If  they  can  see  a 
little  bit  of  light  at  the  end  of  the 
tunnel  they  will  work  at  it.  but  there 
is  no  way  in  the  world  that  we  are 
going  to  keep  our  agricultural  commu- 
nity from  becoming  a  corporate  com- 
munity, and  when  we  do  that,  no 
longer  will  the  American  people  be 
eating  at  13  cents  to  14  cents  out  of 
disposal  income  as  they  are  today  be- 
cause of  the  ingenuity,  productivity, 
and  efficiency  of  the  family  farm. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  whole- 
heartedly support  this  rule  and  sup- 
port the  enactment  of  this  legislation. 
The   Farmers   Home   Administration. 
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I  have  no  further  re- 
time. I  urge  adoption  of  this 
I  yield  back  the  balance  of 


FOR        CONSIDER- 
H.R.    5540,    DEFENSE 
INDUSTRIAL  BASE  REVITAUZA- 


ACT 


Dfc:RRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
)f  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I 
iouse  Resolution  511  and  ask 

iyimediate  consideration. 

read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
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H.  Res.  5U 


Resolw  d.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolutio  i  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Houi  e  resolve  itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  \  rhole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the 
Union  fof  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
5540)  to  amend  the  Defense  Production  Act 
of  1950  to  revitalize  the  defense  industrial 
base  of  jthe  United  States,  and  the  first 
reading  if  the  bill  shall  be  dispensed  with. 
After  general  debate,  which  shall  be  con- 
fined to  :the  bill  and  shall  continue  not  to 
exceed  ohe  and  one-half  hours,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs,  the 
bill  shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the 
five-minBte  rule.  In  lieu  of  the  amendment 
in  the  imture  of  a  substitute  recommended 
by  the  Qommittee  on  Education  and  Labor 
now  printed  in  italic  in  the  bill,  it  shall  be  in 
order  to  consider  the  amendment  in  the 
nature  df  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban 
Affairs  now  printed  in  boldface  roman  in 
the  bill  as  an  original  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
amendnfent  under  the  five-minute  rule.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee  shall 
rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with 
such  amendments  as  may  have  been  adopt- 
ed, and  iny  Memt>er  may  demand  a  separate 
vote  in  |he  House  on  any  amendment  adopt- 
ed in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  to  the 
bill  or  tp  the  committee  amendment  in  the 
nature  iof  a  substitute  made  in  order  as 
original' text  by  this  resolution.  The  previ- 
ous question  shall  be  considered  as  ordered 
on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final 
passage  without  intervening  motion  except 
one  motion  to  recommit  with  or  without  in- 
structions. 

The  I  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Derrk  k)  is  recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr. :  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
purpo)  es  of  debate  only,  I  yield  30 
minutfs  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee (Mr.  QuiiXEN),  pending  which  I 
yield  ^lyself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 


Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  511 
provides  fori  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
5540,  Defence  In  dustrial  Base  Revital- 
ization  of  Act  of  1982./  The  Rules 
Committee  has  granted  an  open  rule 
providing  1^  hours  of  general  debate 
to  be  equall)'  divided  and  controlled  by 
the  chairmLi  and  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Finance,  and  Urban  Affairs.  In 
lieu  of  the  iamendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  recommended  by  the 
Committee  On  Education  and  Labor,  it 
shall  be  i^  order  to  consider  the 
amendment^  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Banking^  Finance,  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs as  an  Original  bill  for  purposes  of 
amendment  under  the  5-minute  rule. 
At  the  conclusion  of  the  amendment 
process,  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  ks  ordered  on  the  bill  and 
amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  fecommit  with  or  without 
instruction^ 

Mr.  Spealter,  H.R.  5540  seeks  to  turn 
around  the  i  shrinking  of  America's  de- 
fense indu^rial  base  by  providing  in- 
centives ta  high-priority  small-  and 
medium-siz^d  industries.  This  will  be 
accomplished  through  a  coordinated 
two-part  program  that  will  provide 
funds  for  the  modernization  of  plant 
equipment  pn  high-priority  businesses, 
and  at  samie  time  finance  a  major  job 
training  program  to  train,  retrain,  and 
upgrade  skills  that  will  be  essential  in 
high-priority  defense  base  industries. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  House  Resolution  511,  so  we 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  5540.  Defense  Industrial  Base  Re- 
vitalizatior|Act. 

Mr.  QUILLEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  as  much  time  as  I  may  use. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  is  self-explana- 
tory. The  administration  opposes  this 
measure  because  the  sutnidies  would 
result  in  significant  additional  spend- 
ing during[  fiscal  years  1983  to  1987, 
adding  to  the  deficits. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  rule  provides  for 
I'A  hour  df  general  debate,  and  it  is 
open.  It  provides  for  the  Committee 
on  Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Af- 
fairs to  have  control  of  the  general 
debate,  but  since  the  Committee  on 
Education 'and  Labor  has  an  interest, 
the  additional  time  will  suffice  for 
that  committee  also. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  requests  for 
time.  I  Icnjow  of  no  opposition  to  the 
rule.  As  I  say,  the  administration  op- 
poses the  measure,  and  we  will  make 
that  decjsion  whenever  the  bill 
reaches  the  floor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  m3^  time. 

Mr.  DERRICK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previqus  question  on  the  resolu- 
tion. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  res(  lution  was  agreed  to. 
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A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


COMMUNICATION  FROM  HON. 
JAMES  J.  HOWARD,  CHAIRMAN, 
COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 

WORKS       AND       TRANSPORTA- 
TION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Hon.  James  J. 
Howard,  Chairman,  Committee  on 
Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
which  was  read  and.  without  objec- 
tion, referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Committee  on  Public  Works  and 

Transportation. 
Washington,  D.C..  June  9,  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nciu.. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as 
amended,  the  House  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation  approved  the  fol- 
lowing projects  on  May  13,  1982: 

REPAIR  AND  ALTERATIONS 

Atlanta.  Georgia:  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals. 

Hato  Rey.  Puerto  Rico:  Frederico  Degetau 
Federal  Building  and  U.S.  Courthouse 
(modified). 

CONSTRUCTION 

New  York,  New  York:  U.S.  Mission,  799 
United  National  Plaza  (modified). 

The  original  and  one  copy  of  the  authoriz- 
ing resolutions  are  enclosed. 
Every  best  wish. 
Sincerely, 

James  J.  Howard. 

Chairman. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  announces  that  at  this  point  he 
will  recognize  Members  for  special 
orders  without  prejudice  to  returning 
to  the  business  of  the  House  should  it 
be  deemed  necessary. 


D  1750 
ABC  CLOSEUP:    "J.  EDGAR 
HOOVER" 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman  from  Arizona  (Mr.   Rudd)   is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 
general  leave 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
include  therein  extraneous  material, 
on  the  subject  of  my  special  order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  simply 
want  to  take  this  time  to  congratulate 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia, the  Honorable  Dan  Daniel,  for 
joining  me  in  a  special  order  to  discuss 


probably  the  most  distinguished  irre- 
sponsible piece  of  reporting  that  I  can 
remember  in  my  lifetime  which  was 
carried  out  on  June  3  last  by  the 
American  Broadcasting  Co.,  in  an 
hour-long  program  which  purported  to 
talk  about  the  former  Director  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  RUDD.  At  this  time  I  would  like 
to  yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Virginia,  the  Honorable  Dan 
Daniel. 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  for 
reserving  the  time  and  for  allowing  me 
to  share  in  this  discussion.  It  is  fitting 
that  he  should  lead  the  discussion 
since  he  was  for  many  years  a  distin- 
guished member  of  the  FBI.  He  served 
his  country  honorably  and  well  as  he 
continues  to  do  as  a  Member  of  this 
body. 

Mr.  Speaker,  "In  our  democracy, 
those  we  must  always  watch  most 
closely  are  those  we  entrust  to  watch 
over  us." 

That  is  a  profound  statement  and 
one  I  heartily  endorse.  I  cannot  claim 
authorship  of  the  words.  I  do  not  in 
fact  know  who  the  author  is,  but  they 
were  spoken  by  one  Marshall  Frady  in 
wrapping  up  his  television  assault  on 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  Mr.  Frady  is 
nor  do  I  care.  But,  I  believe  it  is  impor- 
tant to  gain  a  better  perspective  of  our 
recent  history  in  order  to  assess  the 
validity  of  the  charges  Mr.  Frady  has 
made  in  this  diatribe.  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
became  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  in  the  Justice 
Department  in  1924.  That  was  58 
years  ago  and  a  period  that  perhaps 
fewer  than  1  in  10  Americans  alive 
today  can  ever  recall.  It  was  a  time 
when  Americans  had  this  quaint  idea 
that  crime  and  criminals  should  be 
punished,  that  no  man  had  the  right 
to  take  another's  life  or  property. 
Fools  that  we  were,  we  had  not  the  ap- 
propriate appreciation  for  those 
things  ABC  implies  are  virtues.  We 
were  guilty  of  such  "Main  Street  recti- 
tudes" as  "order,  patriotism,  disci- 
pline." 

Why  Mr.  Hoover  himself  displayed 
some  rather  questionable  characteris- 
tics according  to  ABC.  Again,  going 
back  to  the  ABC  script,  he  was— and 
these  are  dangerous  attributes— neat, 
serious,  and  that  awful  word  "disci- 
plined." 

One  wonders  how  the  Republic  sur- 
vived nearly  a  half  century  of  such 
terrible  qualities. 

Surely  the  man  and  his  times  were 
more  complicated  than  the  documen- 
tary attempted  to  show.  It  was  not  a 
simple  matter  of  right  and  wrong.  I  be- 
lieve the  network  had  an  obligation  to 
help  the  viewer  understand  the  mood 


and  "Why"  of  the  times.  Many  of  its 
viewers  were  probably  too  young  to  ex- 
perience some  of  the  events  covered 
and  had  only  read  about  them.  But  for 
Mr.  Hoover  and  his  contemporaries, 
the  events  were  very  real— World  War 
II,  the  cold  war,  the  Soviet  theft  of 
the  atomic  bomb.  To  say  nothing  of 
Vietnam  and  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment which  fueled  a  turmoil  in  this 
country  which  brought  us  very  close 
to  a  civil  war. 

Thankfully,  the  scriptwriters  at 
least  concede  that  from  the  time  of 
Mr.  Hoover's  appointment  agents  of 
the  FBI  were  virtually  incorruptible, 
they  were  not  however  as  kind  to  the 
agency's  head.  And  in  their  striving 
for  bases  for  criticism,  they  sometimes 
overstepped  the  bounds  of  reason.  Mr. 
Hoover,  they  noted,  lived  with  his 
mother  until  he  was  43  years  old.  The 
year  would  have  been  1938  and  the 
fact  that  a  man  continued  to  live  at 
home  if  he  were  unmarried  was  not  so 
unusual.  The  writers  go  to  great  pains 
to  lay  to  rest  the  rumors  that  Mr. 
Hoover  was  a  homosexual.  This  would 
be  rather  like  my  prefacing  a  state- 
ment to  you.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  pointing 
out  that  you  are  not  a  crook.  An  innu- 
endo is  not  a  charge  but  guilt  by  infer- 
ence is  not  a  very  good  way  to  develop 
what  one  would  hope  to  be  an  unbi- 
ased report  to  the  people. 

From  the  outset,  the  program  made 
no  pretense  of  taking  an  evenhanded 
look  into  the  distinguished  career  of  a 
remarkable  man.  I  think  this  was  fore- 
told by  the  press  release  made  prior  to 
the  televising  of  the  program,  in 
which  it  was  alleged  that  the  "docu- 
mentary probes  the  public  image  of 
Hoover  as  a  reassuring  symbol  of  order 
and  security  to  Americans,  and  con- 
trasts it  with  how  he  juggled  statistics 
and  facts  about  investigations  and 
used  his  powers  to  intimidate  elected 
officials  and  critics— sometimes  at  the 
cost  of  national  security." 

Precious  little  of  the  60  minutes  was 
devoted  to  any  examination  of  Mr. 
Hoover's  accomplishments— which 

were  the  essence  of  his  public  image. 
Instead,  the  program's  theme  was  in- 
troduced almost  immediately  and  then 
expanded  upon  for  most  of  the  re- 
maining hour.  The  theme  was  the  man 
was  obsessed  with  personal  power,  an 
obsession  exemplied  by  his  supposed 
mishandling  of  the  Nazi  saboteur  case, 
the  Rosenberg  spy  trial,  the  Alger  Hiss 
case,  supplying  information  for  Sena- 
tor Joseph  McCarthy,  his  "vendetta" 
against  Martin  Luther  King  illegal 
wiretaps,  blackmail,  and  his  alleged 
misconduct  in  the  handling  of  the  in- 
vestigation into  President  Kennedy's 
assassination.  Apparently,  as  far  as 
ABC  is  concerned,  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
was  just  no  good. 

In  point  of  fact.  Mr.  Hoover  was 
married  to  his  job.  He  accepted  the  ap- 
pointment under  the  condition  that  he 
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would  recruit  his  own  people,  set  his 
own  standards,  and  run  the  Bureau  in 
his  own  way.  He  recognized  that  he 
could  not  ask  for  a  strong  commitment 
from  his  subordinates  without  a  total 
commitment  from  himself.  The 
Bureau  was  his  life. 

The  entire  program  might  have  been 
considered  strange  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  efforts  of  this  l(ind  acquire  a 
legitimacy  and  woric  their  way  into  our 
attitudes  and  opinions.  They  achieve, 
if  you  will,  legitimacy  they  do  not  in 
fact  deserve. 

Strange  it  is  that  the  vast  majority 
of  those  who  were  Interviewed  or 
quoted  were  either  unnamed  or  vocal 
anti-FBI  and  anti-Hoover.  In  the  two 
instances  where  this  was  not  the  case, 
former  agents  Marie  Felts  and  Cartha 
D.  "Deke"  E>eLoach,  their  testimony 
was  given  short  shrift  and  the  viewer 
was  left  with  the  distinct  impression 
that  the  editor  wielded  a  heavy  hand. 
I  do  not  know  Mr.  Felts,  except  by  rep- 
utation, but  have  no  reason  to  ques- 
tion his  statements.  Insofar  as  Mr.  De- 
Loach  is  concerned,  he  is  one  of  the 
finest  Individuals  I  know,  a  man  of 
total  integrity  who  would  under  no  cir- 
cumstance lie  or  distort  the  truth. 

Why  was  it  necessary  to  downplay 
the  man's  undoubted  accomplishment 
and  give  bare  mention  to  the  fact  that 
he  built  and  guided  a  law  enforcement 
agency  that  was  recognized  as  the  t)est 
In  the  world?  A  man  who  devoted  his 
life  to  the  service  of  his  country  cer- 
tainly deserves  a  fairer  shake  than  was 
given  to  him  by  this  portrayal. 

Had  It  not  been  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  In  his  early  years,  crimes 
against  property  and  individuals  would 
have  been  far  greater  than  they  were. 

Had  it  not  been  for  J.  Edgar  Hoover 
and  the  FBI  in  his  later  years,  subver- 
sive forces  from  within,  often  guided 
by  ideologies  from  beyond  our  border, 
would  have  destroyed  our  country 
while  the  flower  of  America's  youth 
was  fighting  for  her  preservation  on 
foreign  battlefields. 

This  effort  by  ABC  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  go  unchallenged.  It  was  one 
of  the  most  biased,  vicious,  unsubstan- 
tiated cases  of  character  assassination 
it  has  ever  been  my  misfortune  to  wit- 
ness. 

Writers  need  not  be  of  the  yellow 
Journalism  variety  in  order  to  be  read 
and  appreciated.  An  example  of  an- 
other kind  comes  immediately  to 
mind.  Helen  DeWar  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  with  whom'  I  have  not  always 
agreed,  is  as  unbiased  and  complete  in 
her  reports  as  any  writer  I  have  ever 
known.  Her  continuing  efforts  on  the 
budget  this  year,  for  example,  have 
been  of  inestimable  help  to  those  read- 
ers who  desire  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem and  congressional  actions  and  this 
includes  many  Members  of  Congress 
as  well. 

The  media  rightfully  makes  the  deci- 
sions of  what  events.to  cover  and  what 
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not  to  cfcver,  what  to  report  briefly 
and  whit  to  examine  thoroughly. 
However,  I  submit  to  you  that  it  Is  also 
the  medii  l's  obligation  to  help  its  audi- 
ence to  understand,  to  weigh,  and  to 
Judge.  E  ut.  It  is  certainly  not  the 
media's  f  inction  to  do  the  Judging  for 
the  publ  c.  As  a  prominent  attorney 
said,  aft  r  viewing  this  program,  "a 
media  predisposed  to  a  subjective 
point  of  View  is  a  dangerous  force  In  a 
free  sociflty— to  say  the  least." 

"In  o\xi  democracy  those  we  must 
always  vijatch  most  closely  are  those 
we  entrvist  to  watch  over  us."  This 
statement  should  be  amended  to  in- 
clude those  we  entrust  with  providing 
us  the  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  include  a 
statement  by  Mr.  W.  Donald  Stewart. 

The  statement  referred  to  follows: 

ABC  Plo8e-17p:  "J.  Edgar  Hoover" 

I  By  W.  Donald  Stewart) 

I  was  part  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  FBI  from 
1951  to  19^5  and  am  damned  proud  of  every 
minute  I  served  under  Mr.  Hoover  and  in 
the  FBI.  tiMy  indignation  concerning  cap- 
tioned pieties  is  not  only  because  of  your 
attacic  on  1.  Edgar  Hoover,  but  because  your 
attack  on  him  is  degrading  to  the  loyal  serv- 
ice of  thousands  of  former  FBI  employees 
whose  patriotism  and  concern  for  the  up- 
holding of  the  laws  of  this  country  is 
beyond  question. 

I  was  at  FBI  Headquarters  in  Washington. 
D.C.  during  most  of  the  period  your  piece 
vilifies  Mr.  Hoover,  so  I  can  speak  to  the  ' 
record  with  some  authority.  During  my 
tenure  at  FBI  Headquarters.  I  was  one  of 
the  first  assigned  in  the  Espionage  Section 
to  the  Le<  Har\'ey  Oswald  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  This  portion,  in 
particular,  of  your  pieces,  suffers  from. inac- 
curacy, inhuendos  and  mixing  of  facts  and 
time  frames.  This  will  be  addressed  later  on. 

Wlthou^question  the  hatchet  Job  done  on 
J.  Edgar  Hoover  during  the  evening  of  June 
3,  1982  was  the  most  scurrilous,  rankiest 
piece  of  video  Journalism  I  have  ever  seen. 
Nazi  Germany  propagandists  In  their  best 
days  coulf  not  have  concocted  a  more  con- 
trived, inflamatory.  slanted  and  unbalanced 
piece  of  video  garbage  than  what  you  have 
achieved.  Undoubtedly,  your  ABC  Special 
"J.  Edgar  Hoover"  will  win  you  the 
■U.S.S.R.  Award  for  Television  Excellence." 
What  you  did  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  whose 
name  wa^  a  household  word  until  he  died, 
left  me  stunned,  amazed  and  at  a  loss  for 
words— but  I  can  recover! 

Hereinafter.  I  discuss  your  show  piece  by 
piece,  but  first  let  me  pose  some  questions. 
Why  did  ABC  interview  all  of  Mr.  Hoover's 
enemies,  excepting  Marli  Pelt  and  Cartha 
DeLoach.  former  FBI  Executives?  There  are 
approximately  9.000  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation o|  Former  Agents  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  any  of  whom,  like 
myself,  c^uld  counter  the  ABC  piece  point 
by  point.  None  were  called!  No  one  like 
myself  was  aslced  about  the  Oswald  case 
from  a  Headquarters  level— yet  there  are 
many  mof^e  former  FBI  agents  more  expert 
and  better  informed  than  myself,  still  living 
in  Washington.  D.C. 

I  now  see  that  from  the  outset  the  true 
intent  ofl  ABC's  piece  was  to  destroy  the 
public  im^ge  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  To  make 
my  point;  by  letter  from  me.  regarding  the 
documeniary  on  the  Life  &  Career  of  J. 
Edgar  Hdover.  dated  December  19.  1981.  to 


Mr.  Stone  Philips.  Close-Up  Unit.  ABC  TV. 
7  West  66th  Street.  New  York  City.  New 
Yorlc,  I  infonaed  htm  that  I  had  learned 
from  a  newsletler  from  the  Former  FBI  As- 
sociation that  ABC  was  soliciting  data  about 
J.  Edgar  Hoover.  To  that  end  I  sent  a  copy 
of  a  piece  I  wr^te  entitled  "The  Question  of 
FBI  Morale"  (lated  January  26.  1979  and 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
page  800.  date4  February  21.  1979.  Therein. 
I  extolled  the  accomplishments  of  the  FBI 
from  the  mid-t930's.  It  was  the  FBI  who  lit- 
erally cleaned  up  the  legendary  gangsters  of 
the  late  SO's:  performed  outstanding  feats  of 
counterespioni^e  during  World  War  II: 
coped  with  the  Communist  Party  in  the 
19S0°s:  suppre^d  rising  crime  and  infiltrat- 
ed Hate  Oroaps.  Terrorists  Groups  and 
Anti-U.S.  Oroiips  and  brought  those  viola- 
tors to  Justice  as  well  as  others  for  Civil 
Rightu  violatiDns  during  the  1960's.  The 
public  reward  I  or  such  service  was  an  all  out 
attack  on  the  F^I  by  the  media  and  liberal 
members  of  Cipitol  Hill,  noting  that  none 
of  these  detrac  tors  had  the  courage  to  come 
out  of  the  woodwork  prior  to  May  4.  1972. 
the  day  J.  Ed|  ar  Hoover  died.  Additionally. 
I  informed  Mi .  Phillips  of  some  warm  and 
compassionate  stories  about  Hoover,  known 
by  my  wife,  who  as  the  FBI  Chief  Nurse  and 
also  served  as;  his  personal  nurse,  prior  to 
his  death.  By  letter  dated  December  30. 
1981,  Mr.  Eamrs  H.  Yates.  ABC  News  Docu- 
mentaries. in<  replying  for  Mr.  Phillips, 
thanked  me  f^r  my  material  and  Informed 
me  that  at  that  time  they  were  putting  the 
show  together  and  had  little  time  left  to 
meet  their  deadline,  hence,  my  material 
could  not  be  ui  ed. 

I  strongly  I  eel  that  the  mood  for  this 
show  had  beei  set  from  the  beginning.  The 
attack  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  his  thousands  of 
present  and  former  associates  was  in  oper- 
ation long  boTore  December  of  1981.  but 
let's  examine  this  carefully  plotted  denigra- 
tion of  one  of  the  most  famous  Americans 
of  all  times  and  of  his  loyal  followers.  l>oth 
past  and  present. 

I  OPENING  SCENE 

The  ABC  Close-up  show  of  "J.  Edgar 
Hoover"  castsjts  "dye"  In  the  opening  part. 
In  that  It  tels  the  viewer  Hoover  was  a 
Secret  Police  power,  and  in  so  many  words 
"we  are  going  |to  prove  it ".  The  portrayal  of 
the  1930  gangster  days  and  the  "clean  cut 
Icnight "  imag^  of  FBI  agents  is  done  in  an 
off-handed  ridiculing  manner.  Actually,  at 
that  time,  lawless  gangs  roamed  at  will,  kid- 
napping, murdering  and  robbing.  State  and 
local  police  were  ineffective.  The  FBI  was 
then  the  country's  formidable  law  enforce- 
ment force,  n  needed  an  image  and  Mr. 
Hoover  gave  it  one. 

The  next  off-handed  shot  was  that  it  was 
all  Christian,  all  male,  all  white.  Not  so.  one 
of  the  best  known  Assistant  Directors  and 
one  holding  the  longest  tenure  in  that  posi- 
tion for  Criminal  Activities  was  Jewish.  All 
Male  FBI  agents?  Yes.  because  at  that  time 
female  officers  were  not  very  prevalent  in 
law  enforcement.  All  white?  Perhaps  before 
my  time,  but  j  as  of  1951  I  can  recall  black 
agents  and  certainly  many  of  them  prior  to 
Mr.  Hoover's  4eath  in  1972. 

Setting  the  stage  for  Hoover's  lack  of  mas- 
culinity. ABC  notes  he  lived  with  his 
mother  until  he  was  43  years  of  age.  One  of 
my  good  frlepds  who  opened  the  original 
case  on  John  (Dillinger  for  car  theft  was  an 
FBI  agent  fo^  over  50  years.  He  died  while 
an  agent  and  never  married.  His  handshake 
would  erase  ahy  doubt  of  his  lack  of  mascu- 
linity. Oh  yes ,  he  also  lived  at  his  mother's 
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house  and  had  I  been  sent  to  Miami.  Flori- 
da, I  too,  would  have  lived  at  my  mother's 
home  here.  A  little  more  research  would 
have  reflected  that  among  Mr.  Hoover's 
former  female  companions  was  one  Leia 
Rogers,  the  mother  of  Ginger  Rogers,  the 
well-known  actress-dancer.  Thank  you. 
ABC.  for  pretending  to  discount  the  idea 
Mr.  Hoover  was  a  homosexual  after  careful- 
ly planting  the  seed!  A  cheap  shot  indeed! 

DRESS  CODE— PUNISHMENT 

Imagine  spending  30  seconds  of  the  show's 
time  on  the  story  of  the  boy  with  the  red 
vest  and  pimples.  The  source  was  William  C. 
Sullivan,  my  last  boss,  and  an  arch  foe  of 
Mr.  Hoover's,  whom  Mr.  Hoover  personally 
fired.  Sullivan's  interview  concluded  that 
the  boy  was  fired  and  those  who  had  recom- 
mended him  were  disciplined.  My  Section 
Chief  was  one  of  the  boy's  endorsers.  He 
was  not  removed.  I  believe  a  little  more  un- 
biased research  by  ABC  would  have  provid- 
ed a  different  ending  to  this  ridiculous 
event.  Mr.  Hoover  did  demand  a  rigid  dress 
code.  No  one  came  to  work  In  the  FBI 
dressed  as  if  they  were  going  to  do  a  days 
house  work  or  repair  a  car.  Strange.  I  recall 
my  college  roommate  went  to  work  for  IBM 
and  they,  too,  were  expected  to  dress  prop- 
erly. 

Quinn  Tamm.  a  former  FBI  official,  was 
right.  Often  the  punishment  for  violations 
was  excessive  and  I.  for  one.  was  once  the 
victim— censor,  probation  and  transfer  for 
being  unavailable  for  over  the  prescribed 
two  hours.  It  was,  in  fact,  Quinn  Tamm  who 
got  me  "off  the  hook"  with  Just  a  letter 
censor.  Believe  it  or  not  I  was  never  caught 
unavailable  again.  What  ABC  has  ignored  is 
the  fact  that  Hoover,  himself,  did  not  pre- 
scribe the  punishment  always.  Mostly  it  was 
done  by  his  subordinates,  thinking  they  had 
to  be  tough.  If  anyone  on  the  "hook"  could 
get  to  see  Hoover,  he  was  a  "cream  puff".  As 
was  shown,  Hoover's  nephew  was  not 
immune  and  he  left  the  FBI.  Later  he 
became  a  high  ranking  official  with  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service— Intelligence  Divi- 
sion. 

GENERAL  TRITE 

Patrick  Murphy,  former  New  York  City 
Police  Commissioner:  former  Public  Safety 
Director  of  Washington.  D.C:  former  head 
of  the  Rochester  or  Buffalo  Police  Depart- 
ment: but.  Thank  God.  not  a  former  FBI 
employee,  has  always  been  critical  of 
Hoover— envious  is  more  proper.  He  said  the 
FBI  didn't  cooperate  with  local  police.  On 
occasion  this  happened  because  of  the  need 
for  close  hold  on  data,  but  for  all  practical 
purposes,  we  had  to  be  cooperative  or  be 
outcast.  I  once  had  a  bank  robbery  subject 
located  but  had  to  wait  two  days  to  locate 
the  city  detectives  for  them  to  Join  the 
arrest  and  maintain  relations. 

The  general  slur  at  the  FBI  often  crops  up 
about  the  FBI's  attack  on  organized  crime. 
Also,  why  didn't  the  FBI  pursue  narcotics 
peddlers  or  counterfeiters?  The  reason  is 
the  same  for  not  pursuing  organized  crime- 
No  Jurisdiction! 

WORLD  WAR  II 

Come  on  ABC,  you're  really  trying  hard  to 
tar  Mr.  Hoover,  citing  a  declassified  memo 
from  an  Army  Major  General  that  Mr. 
Hoover  fumbled  when  he  prematurely 
caused  the  arrest  of  the  Nazi  saboteurs.  The 
General  believed  the  FBI  should  have  fol- 
lowed them  and  arrested  their  contacts. 
This  reminds  me  of  my  comment  to  the 
Nixon  pluml>er  chief,  David  Young,  when 
he  ordered  me  to  undertake  an  outlandish 
task.  I  said,  "David  you've  been  watching 


the  late,  late  television  shows  again  ".  Well, 
for  the  General's  belated  information,  the 
FBI.  at  that  time,  did  not  have  the  capabil- 
ity of  an  all  out  cross-country  surveillance. 
Also,  who  would  be  responsible  for  any  sab- 
otage had  any  one  slipped  away  and  dam- 
aged a  shipyard?  But  let's  get  realistic  now. 
No  one  in  their  right  mind  knows  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  would  have  ordered  the  arrest  of  the 
saboteurs  without  direct  authority  from 
President  Roosevelt.  True.  George  Dasch 
turned  himself  in.  but.  if  the  FBI  did  not 
round  up  the  other  saboteurs,  please  ABC 
enlighten  me  and  tell  me  who  did.  ABC  said 
other  members  of  the  intelligence  communi- 
ty were  outraged  at  the  apprehension.  What 
other  members?  There  was  only  the  Naval 
Intelligence  Service  and  Army  Intelligence. 
There  was  no  CIA,  etc. 

BREAKING  or  THE  SOVIET  CODE 

ABC  sUtes  that  a  Russian  KGB  (Commit- 
tee for  State  Security)  code  book  was  found 
on  the  battlefield  in  Finland  during  World 
War  II  and  that  the  Army  Security  Agency 
was  able  to  decipher  the  Soviet  code,  but 
that  by  the  FBI.  in  arresting  the  Atomic 
Spies  Julius  and  Ethel  Rosenberg  and  other 
Soviet  spies.  Jeopardized  future  opportuni- 
ties to  monitor  KGB  activities. 

Now.  this  calls  for  a  little  discussion.  First 
of  all.  there  was  no  KGB  during  World  War 
II.  There  was  then  the  NKVD,  later  the 
MGB.  followed  by  the  MVD.  The  KGB 
came  to  light  in  March  of  1954.  but  why 
quibble  over  mere  facts.  Secondly,  having 
been  assigned  to  the  Espionage  Section  of 
the  FBI  Headquarters  in  1956  and  later  in 
the  "Sovme"  (Soviet  Message  Unit),  which 
worked  on  old  cases  to  identify  World  War 
II  spies  in  the  U.S..  I  can  assure  you  that 
Soviet  Intelligence  employed  the  One-Time 
Code  pad  long  before  the  Rosenbergs  were 
arrested.  The  pad  prescrit>ed  a  code  which 
was  only  used  once  and  made  deciphering 
practically  impossible.  The  FBI's  capability 
to  continually  monitor  the  KGB's  code  ac- 
tivity was  remote. 

Thirdly,  having  run  my  video  tape  over  at 
least  three  times.  I  fail  to  see  what  Mr. 
Hoover  did  wrong  in  arresting  the  Rosen- 
bergs and  other  Soviet  spies.  The  resultant 
1952  execution  of  the  Rosenbergs  certainly 
had  an  effect  on  loosening  the  tongues  of 
Soviet  spies  Jack  and  Myra  Soble  who  were 
apprehended  in  January  of  1957  and  plead- 
ed guilty  in  April  of  1957. 

Fourthly,  again  we  deal  with  either  the 
naivete  of  ABC  or  its  unwlllful  distortion  of 
facts  when  it  solely  charges  Mr.  Hoover 
with  the  arrest  of  the  Rosenbergs.  Any 
knowledgeable  media  reporter  knows  that 
an  arrest  of  such  prominence  will  have  an 
impact  on  the  USSR  and  that  highest  level 
approval  is  necessary  and.  in  particular,  con- 
currence from  the  Department  of  State. 

My  final  point  in  this  matter  is  to  accuse 
ABC  of  most  likely  taking  statements 
during  an  interview  out  of  context.  I  admit. 
I  haven't  spoken  with  Mr.  Mark  Felt  or  Mr. 
Cartha  J.  DeLoach.  but  I'd  be  willing  to  bet 
that  each  made  more  remarks  for  the  record 
than  ABC  decided  to  use.  Now.  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Robert  Lamphere.  former  FBI  agent, 
in  his  remarks  that  Mr.  Hoover's  decision  in 
the  handling  of  the  broken  Soviet  code  was 
not  in  complete  agreement  with  his  (Lan- 
phere's)  thinking.  As  a  former  espionage  su- 
pervisor of  equal  stature  to  Mr.  Lamphere. 
I.  on  occasion,  did  not  agree  with  my  superi- 
ors' decisions  to  include  Mr.  Hoover.  Howev- 
er, one  realizes  later,  than  there  can  only  be 
one  "captain"  on  a  ship  and  that  as  a  super- 
visor many  layers  below  Mr.  Hoover,  you  do 
not  always  have  all  the  facU  that  go  into 


the  ultimate  decision.  How  you  equated  Mr. 
Lamphere  and  J.  Edgar  Hoover  on  the  same 
level  baffles  me. 

ALGER  HISS 

First  of  all.  I  did  not  see  how  you  led  into 
this  event.  Secondly,  you  select  a  George- 
town Professor.  Alan  Weinsteln.  as  your 
source  to  tell  the  ABC  viewing  audience 
that  the  FBI  had  no  major  part  in  the  Wit- 
taker  Chambers-Alger  Hiss  case.  Come  on 
now.  ABC.  you  have  to  admit  that  you  did 
not  research  this  part  very  well.  You  prob- 
ably did  not  even  read  the  book  by  Wit  taker 
Chamt>ers  which  in  its  introduction  offers  a 
dedication  to  the  Special  Agent,  who  was 
then  his  case  handler  and  assigned  to  the 
Baltimore  Field  Office  at  thai  time. 

ABC  infers  Mr.  Hoover  and  company  as 
practically  t>eing  a  bunch  of  "do  nothings". 
I  wonder  if  I  might  enlist  your  interest  in  a 
document  I  have  before  me  now  entitled 
"Expose  of  Soviet  Espionage.  May  1960 ". 
prepared  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director. 
FBI.  transmitted  by  Direction  of  the  Attor- 
ney General  for  use  of  the  Sub-Committee 
to  inx'estigate  the  Administration  of  the  In- 
ternal Security  Act  and  Other  Internal 
Laws  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
U.S.  Senate.  Eighty-Sixth  Congress.  Second 
Session:  dated  July  2.  1960. 

Therein.  I  believe  your  do  nothing  "  FBI 
version  of  the  Alger  Hiss  matter  is  fully  re- 
butted plus  there  is  a  detailing  of  several 
other  high  level  Soviet  espionage  exposes  by 
the  FBI.  for  which  you  failed  to  give  Hoo- 
ver's FBI  any  credit. 

SENATOR  JOSEPH  M'CARTHY 

McCarthy  was  a  well  known  witch  hunter. 
Mr.  Hoover  did  not  create  him  or  destroy 
him.  According  to  former  FBI  Assistant  Di- 
rector. William  C.  Sullivan.  Mr.  Hoover  gave 
McCarthy  information  on  suspected  com- 
munists. I  do  believe  the  FBI  still  has  the 
responsibility  to  provide  data  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Much  ado  alMut  nothing. 

THE  KENNEDY  ASSASSINATION— LEE  HARVEY 
OSWALD 

Probably  ABC's  greatest  piece  of  free 
swinging  with  data  from  what  seems  like  au- 
thoritative, but  unidentified,  sources.  It  was 
said  that  intelligence  about  Oswald  was  not 
given  to  the  U.S.  Secret  Serxicr.  Oswald 
happened  to  be  one  of  ten  thousand 
"kooks"  running  around  gin  the  U.S.  in  part 
thanks  to  liberal  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren. 
President  Kennedy  got  shot  in  the  words  of 
one  of  his  top  aides.  Kenneth  O'Donnell.  bo- 
cause  the  decision  was  made  to  remove  the 
Secret  Ser\ice  Agent  from  the  back  bumper 
of  Kennedy's  Presidential  car.  O'Donnell 
said  "We  had  our  choice  between  politics 
and  security  and  we  chose  politics".  The 
Secret  Service  was  aware  there  was  an  air  of 
hostility  in  Dallas.  At  that  time  they  had 
little  manpower  capability  to  do  much  more 
than  surround  the  President.  Oswald  was  of 
no  threat  that  the  FBI  was  aware  of.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee. So  did  many  others.  Exactly  what  did 
ABC  discover  that  as  of  November  22.  1963 
the  FBI  could  have  communicated  to  the 
Secret  Ser\'ice  about  Oswald?  His  trip  to  the 
Soviet  Embassy  in  Mexico  was  not  known  at 
that  time  and  if  it  had  been,  what  would 
that  have  proved?  We  knew  Oswald  had 
given  up  his  American  Citizenship  and  gone 
to  Russia  only  to  return  later.  All  the  other 
non-substantiated  garbage  resurrected  by 
ABC  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  clouding  the 
issue.  The  business  that  Hoover  did  not  pass 
on  data  to  his  field  agents  is  ridiculous. 
First  of  all.  Hoover  did  not  see  all  the  mail 
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from  the  CIA  or  elsewhere,  unless  the  su- 
pervisor sends  it  "up".  James  Hosty  is 
hardly  the  best  witness  to  speak  to  the 
point  of  what  the  Bureau  was  doing.  He.  as 
a  field  office  agent,  was  far  removed  from 
the  Bureau.  Hosty  handled  the  Oswald 
matter  Just  as  any  other  agent  would  have 
done  at  the  time.  In  hindsight,  he  and  every 
other  agent,  would  have  done  something 
different. 

The  statement  that  Mr.  Hoover  did  not 
tell  the  Warren  Commission  he  had  disci- 
plined 17  agents  is  not  in  the  proper  con- 
text. In  the  first  place,  some  of  my  associ- 
ates were  among  those  disciplined.  This  was 
an  internal  matter.  What  relevance  did  it 
have  to  the  Warren  Commission's  duties? 

The  statement  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
was  the  lone  assassin,  given  to  the  Warren 
Commission  several  days  after  the  FBI  got 
into  the  case  still  stands.  Who  has  proven 
differently? 

ABC's  assertion  about  Jack  Ruby  l>eing 
Mafia  connected  is  really  gratuitous.  Ruby 
was  a  "nut".  His  previous  acts  of  violence 
were  well  known.  He  was  present  in  the 
Dallas  Police  Station  l>ecause  he  gave  the 
local  police  'free  drinks "  in  his  bar  where 
he  housed  prostitutes.  It  was  never  deter- 
mined that  Ruby  was  Mafia  associated. 

And  now.  when  ABC  attempts  to  attribute 
anything  to  the  1979  House  Intelligence 
Committee  of  any  substance  except  that 
they  could  not  prove  anything,  is  laughable. 
They  undertook  the  Dr.  Martin  Luther 
King  investigation  and  the  Kennedy  Assas- 
sination at  one  time  and  had  no  idea  where 
to  start.  Only  because  the  money  ran  out 
did  their  "circus"  come  to  an  end. 

DR.  MARTIN  LUTHER  KING.  JR. 

The  $64,000.00  question  is  why  the  news 
media  has  never  struggled  very  hard  to  get 
the  FBI  files  on  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  Jr. 
made  public.  They  have  certainly  gone  after 
J.  Edgar  Hoover. 

The  only  thing  ABC  really  did  in  its  part 
on  Dr.  King  was  to  make  Mr.  Hoover  look 
racially  prejudiced.  Ramsey  Clark,  the 
former  non-illustrious  Attorney  General 
said  Mr.  Hoover  was  racially  prejudiced. 
What  did  he  base  this  on? 

I  never  did  figure  how  the  University  Pro- 
fessor David  Oarrow  got  into  the  act.  He 
tried  to  explain  that  Sam  Levinson  was  not 
a  communist.  What  group  of  papers  did  he 
review?  At  last,  however.  ABC  has  finally 
turned  to  credible  FBI  sources— Mark  Felt 
and  Cartha  J.  DeLoach.  'Deke "  DcLoach 
advised  that  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy wanted  the  wire  taps  on  Dr.  King. 
ABC  could  have  made  hay  with  this  bit. 
Why  didn't  it  ask  DeLoach  for  proof?  Prob- 
ably it  didn't  want  to  hear  the  answer  or 
heard  it  and  did  not  use  it.  Every  wire  tap. 
or  electronic  surveillance  must  be  initiated 
at  a  supervisor's  level  at  FBI  Headquarters. 
It  goes  through  a  "wringing  out "  justifica- 
tion you  wouldn't  believe  and  finally  is  for- 
warded from  Mr.  Hoover  to  the  Attorney 
General  for  approval.  Bobby  Kennedy  had  a 
cute  little  trick.  He  wouldn't  initial  his  ap- 
proval but  would  say  "O.K. ".  Later  while 
running  for  President,  he  denied  knowledge 
of  approving  certain  wire  taps.  The  memo 
was  resurrected  and  his  fingerprints.  I  am 
told,  developed  on  same.  Hence,  quiet  from 
Bobby. 

TERRORISTS 

Taking  Mr.  Hoover  to  task  for  inhibiting 
the  activities  of  terrorists  is  astounding,  but 
not  as  much  so  as  the  prosecution  of  former 
FBI  officials.  Mark  Felt  and  Edward  Miller. 
and  Pat  Gray,  former  Director,  for  invading 
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IPROPER  USE  or  FBI  FILES 

To  further  denigrate  Mr.  Hoover  and  the 
FBI.  the  n  latter  of  data  from  FBI  files  given 
to  Congre  smen  in  favor  to  defeat  their  op- 
'M  raised.  What  hog  wash!!  The 
data' in  F^I  files,  concerning  Congressmen, 
is  90  per  tent  from  news  clippings.  Distor- 
tion upon  distortion  and  all  based  on  un- 
identified] sources,  disgruntled  X-FBI 
agents,  oij  defeated  Congressmen  or  would 
be  Congre^men. 

There  Itas  been  a  continual  alluding  to 
secret  fil^s  maintained  In  Mr.  Hoover's 
office.  Pribably  one  on  Jane  Fonda  was 
kept  then .  If  so.  it  was  kept  there  to  keep  it 
out  of  th«  main  stream  of  the  general  file 
system,  where  curious  FBI  personnel  may 
review  it  \ without  proper  authorization.  But 
why  didn  t  ABC  ask  Mr.  De  Loach  or  Mr. 
Felt  aboul  these  files? 

ABC.  yc  ur  show  was  a  disgrace.  You  did  a 
lousy  hati  het  job  on  J.  Edgar  Hoover  who 
served  ui  ider  eight  Presidents,  each  of 
whom  ha(  the  perogative  of  firing  him.  and 
sixteen  A  torney  Generals.  He  kept  watch 
over  the  security  of  this  country  for  48 
years.  He  nust  have  done  some  good. 

Thank  fou.  Mr.  Hoover,  from  the  bottom 
of  my  he$rt  and  from  all  the  loyal  former 
and  present  FBI  employees  for  whom  I 
speak,  forjwhat  you  did  for  your  country. 

Mr.  RuDD.  I  wish  to  thank  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  for  his  kindly 
and  ver^  responsive  and  responsible 
statemeitt  on  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  spent  20  years  with 
the  Fedcsral  Bureau  of  Investigation  as 
a  speciall  agent  in  different  capacities, 
supervisory  and  otherwise,  most  of  it 
abroad.  But  I  have  to  tell  you  that  I  at 
no  time  I  had  anything  less  than  the 
highest  respect  for  Mr.  Hoover.  I  had 
to  deal  with  him  personally  from  time 
to  time^  frequently,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  on  I  my  return  from  abroad  for 
special  kssignments  and  for  confer- 
ences.    I 

But  let  me  just  say  that  Mr.  Hoover 
was  the|t)oss  and  there  is  no  way  in 
the  world  that  any  organization,  any 
law  enforcement  organization  or  any 
other  drganization  can  have  more 
than  one  boss.  The  buck  stopped  with 
him.       1 

But  in  referring  to  what  happened 
on  June  3.  2  weeks  ago.  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  treated  its  viewers  to 
a  "documentary"  on  the  life  and  times 
of  the  late  Director  of  the  Federal 
Bureau  (of  Investigation,  John  Edgar 
Hoover.  \ 

As  is  typical  in  the  current  fashion 
of  television  broadcasting,  this  sup- 
posedly unbiased  view  of  the  career  of 
Director  Hoover,  which  spanned  over 
five  decides,  was  a  collection  of  half- 
truths  and  oft-repeated  criticisms 
which  lave  been  standard  fare  for 
those  opposed  to  him  and  the  Bureau.    Ration-  ^ 

a  1800 
This  documentary  represents  what  is 
becomii  g  the  genre  of  broadcast  inves- 
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tigative  jou  -nalism:  the  courtroom 
technique,  il  you  will,  of  interrorgat- 
ing  one  witn<  ss,  then  editing  his  or  her 
comments,  afid  sandwiching  them  be- 
hostile  comments,  out  of 
viewers  are  never  treated 
acts,  nor  are  they  given 
It   is.   in   fact,   the 

_    I  he   editor  acting   as   the 

prosecutor  and  the  judge.  The  jury,  we 
the  viewers  are  not  given  the  chance 
to  see  all  evidence.  We  only  see  what 
the  interviewer  wishes  us  to  see.  That 
style  is  fine  for  feature  length  movies, 
or  a  cartoonj  but  not  for  a  documenta- 
ry about  ou^  Federal  law  enforcement 
agency  and  its  late  Director.  The 
public  deserves  better. 

The  charg^  against  Mr.  Hoover,  as 
leveled  by  the  American  Broadcasting 
Co.  have  been  heard  over  and  over 
again  and  hive  been  leveled  by  critics 
of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
and  Mr.  Hoover  in  other  forums  previ- 
ous to  that  JThursday  evening.  These 
accusations  I  typically  range  from 
Bureau  ineffectiveness,  the  late  Direc- 
tor being  a  despotic  tyrant  to  charges 
of  civil  righu  violations  and  political 
blackmail.  I  jthink  that  it  is  important 
not  only  for  |the  sake  of  the  late  Direc- 
tor, but  foil  the  outstanding  service 
that  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion has  given  this  country,  to  set  the 
record  straight. 

The  Federiil  Bureau  of  Investigation 
was  established  in  1908  as  the  investi- 
gative arm  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice.  It  was  called  then  simply  the 
Bureau  of  Investigation.  At  the  time, 
it  had  the  responsibility  for  investigat- 
ing violation  of  certain  Federal  laws.  J. 
Edgar  Hoover  was  made  the  Assistant 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion in  1921i  At  that  time,  the  Bureau 
had  the  refutation  of  a  place  of  cor- 
ruption and  political  intrigue.  In  one 
of  his  first  pirections  as  Assistant  Di- 
rector. Mr.  Hoover  organized  a  hand- 
picked  teani  of  trustworthy  agents  to 
investigate  1  terrorism  in  the  deep 
South  whicB  was  being  perpetrated  by 
a  renascentl  Ku  Klux  Klan.  On  the 
basis  of  the  investigation  of  one  par- 
ticularly brjutal  murder,  the  Bureau 
was  able  to  turn  away  many  promi- 
nent supporters  of  the  Klan.  In  addi- 
tion, on  the  basis  of  a  continuing 
Bureau  inv^tigation.  Imperial  Kleagel 
Eklward  Y.l  Clarke  was  indicted  on 
white  slavery  charges  and  pleaded 
guilty.  At  tne  same  time,  under  Hoo- 
ver's orders!  the  Bureau  uncovered  the 
practice  of  jselling"'  Black  prisoners  to 
local  farmers.  A  subsequent  conviction 
stopped  thai  practice. 

The  scandals  that  rocked  the  Har- 
ding admin  stration  fully  revealed  the 
problems  w  thin  the  Bureau  of  Investi- 
new  Attorney  General. 
Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  had  the  choice  of 
reforming  (ir  dismantling  the  Federal 
investigative  unit.  Judge  Stone,  as  he 
later  becanAe  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
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Court,  realized  the  need  to  have  an 
active  and  efficient  investigative  unit 
at  the  Federal  level  and  knew  that  its 
choice  of  leader  was  critical  in  order  to 
rid  the  Bureau  of  its  poor  reputation. 
He  chose  John  Edgar  Hoover,  who  ac- 
cepted only  after  he  was  assured  that 
the  Bureau  would  be  free  from  politi- 
cal pressure,  subject  only  to  the  Attor- 
ney General,  and  that  hiring  and  per- 
sonnel decisions  would  be  made  only 
on  the  basis  of  merit.  Judge  Stone  and 
Hoover  were  determined  to  create  an 
investigative  bureau  that  would  be  the 
model  of  integrity,  and  more  impor- 
tantly, an  efficient,  uncorruptible  arm 
of  Justice  and  the  Justice  Department. 
And  Director  Hoover  achieved  that 
end.  and  it  was  his  promise  to  do  just 
that  before  he  would  accept  the  re- 
sponsibility of  being  Director.  The 
Bureau  instituted  the  policy  of  hiring 
only  on  merit,  got  rid  of  all  of  the  po- 
litical appointees  and  began  the  task 
of  becoming  the  model  Federal  investi- 
gative unit.  In  the  space  of  5  years,  the 
bureau  had  gone  from  what  one  writer 
of  the  time  called  a  "national  dis- 
grace" to.  in  the  words  of  Justice 
Stone,  a  bureau  that  "the  Government 
can  now  take  pride  in  .  .  .  instead  of 
feeling  obliged  to  apologize  for  (it)". 

As  the  Nation  entered  the  Depres- 
sion, the  rate  of  crime  was  reaching 
epidemic  proportions.  During  the  Pro- 
hibition era.  gangsterism  flourished. 
As  a  result  of  this  climate,  and  cases 
such  as  the  Lindburgh  kidnapping 
case,  the  Bureau's  duties  were  expand- 
ed by  such  laws  as  the  kidnapping  and 
extortion  statutes,  the  Federal  Bank 
Robbery  Act.  the  National  Stolen 
Property  Act.  and  the  Anti-racketeer- 
ing Act,  and  agent  were  given  author- 
ity to  carry  firearms  and  make  arrests, 
which  they  had  not  previously  had. 
Today  that  expansion  has  grown  to 
the  point  that  the  Bureau  is  responsi- 
ble for  investigations  dealing  with  vio- 
lations of  over  170  Federal  statutes,  in- 
cluding the  Civil  Rights  Act.  which 
were  imposed  by  this  Congress  on  the 
Bureau. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  the 
Bureau  became  prominent  and  the  ap- 
pellation of  "G-Man"  became  popular 
in  the  folklore  of  this  period  and  pre- 
viously. Many  critics  point  to  this  as 
an  example  of  the  use  of  publicity  for 
the  Bureau  for  results  that  did  not 
warrant  such  publicity. 

It  is  important  to  note  that  such  an 
appellation  and  the  fear  aspect  that  is 
implicit  in  that  nickname  reflected  the 
great  strides  that  the  Bureau  had 
made  in  evolving  from  a  national  dis- 
grace to  an  investigative  unit  that  was 
given  more  and  more  responsibility  as 
it  proved  itself. 

The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation 
succeeded  in  its  war  against  gangster- 
ism and  managed  to  stop  such  notori- 
ous criminals  as  George  "Machine 
Gun "  Kelly,  Alvin  Karpis.  John  Dil- 
linger,  and  the  Barker  gang. 


When  war  broke  out  in  Europe  and 
it  was  feared  that  it  would  spread  to 
the  United  States,  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation  assumed  another  role, 
that  of  counterintelligence  and  inter- 
cepting potential  saboteurs  and  espio- 
nage agents. 

On  Deceml)er  7.  when  news  of  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor  reached  the 
United  States.  FBI  agents  were  ready 
and  within  24  hours  over  1,700  aliens 
were  in  custody.  To  the  credit  of  the 
dedication  and  hard  work  of  the 
Bureau,  in  cooperation  with  other  in- 
telligence networks,  not  one  single 
enemy-directed  act  of  sabotage  was 
committed  in  the  United  States  during 
World  War  II. 

After  the  war,  the  Bureau  again  had 
its  responsibility  enlarged  with  the 
passage  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
The  Bureau  was  given  the  responsibil- 
ity of  safeguarding  the  secrets  of  the 
United  States  through  personnel  secu- 
rity checks  and  surveillance  of  sedi- 
tious organizations. 

In  the  early  sixties  and  as  the  civil 
rights  movement  gained  ground,  the 
Bureau  was  in  the  forefront  again  of 
investigation  of  violence  related  to 
that  movement. 

In  the  development  of  the  Bureau, 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  respect- 
ed investigative  units  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Hoover  introduced  several  concepts 
unknown  in  law  enforcement.  He  es- 
tablished the  Identification  Division  in 
1924  providing  a  new  concept  in  identi- 
fication. Senator  Carl  Hayden  of  my 
own  State  of  Arizona  was  instrumental 
in  this  effort,  which  entailed  an  in- 
dexed fingerprint  chart  to  help  trace 
criminals.  He  established  the  FBI  lab- 
oratory in  1932  to  use  the  benefits  of 
modem  science  to  aid  law  enforce- 
ment. In  1935.  the  FBI  National  Acad- 
emy was  established  and  remains  one 
of  the  finest  law  enforcement  educa- 
tion institutions  in  the  world.  Its  pur- 
pose to  train  worthy  law  enforcement 
officers  in  administration  and  police 
work. 

As  the  Bureau  has  grown,  as  addi- 
tional responsibilities  were  thrown  at 
it.  it  attracted  criticisms.  When  Direc- 
tor Hoover  received  assurance  that  the 
Bureau  would  be  free  of  political  influ- 
ence, he  kept  it  that  way.  He  opposed 
any  concept  of  a  national  police  orga- 
nization, as  has  been  charged  in  the 
program.  During  the  long  sessions  of 
the  investigation  chaired  by  Senator 
McCarthy,  it  was  Director  Hoover  that 
come  out  against  open  publication  of 
FBI  security  files  to  protect  the  inno- 
cent from  any  whispering  campaign. 

During  the  early  and  middle  sixties 
the  Bureau  and  the  Director  were 
charged  with  racism.  I  find  it  odd  that 
the  charge  was  leveled  because  it  was 
the  FBI  alone  that  responded  to  the 
violence  in  the  early  sixties  when  local 
law  enforcement  agenices  could  not  or 
in  some  case  would  not  investigate  the 
murders  and  beating  that  took  place. 
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The  documentary  aired  by  ABC  on 
Director  Hoover  tries  to  smear  the 
Bureau  and  the  Director  with  implied 
charges  of  fascism,  blackmail,  and  gen- 
erally attempting  to  paint  a  hard- 
working, dedicated  agency  as  a  closed, 
tyrannical  society  bent  on  destroying 
the  constitutional  right  it  was  charged 
with  protecting. 

In  relating  the  Bureau's  involvement 
with  Dr.  Martin  Luther  King.  ABC  im- 
plies that  the  Director,  out  of  some 
racist  or  puritanical  hate  for  Dr.  King, 
put  him  under  surveillance  and  tried 
to  prevent  him  from  leading  the  civil 
rights  movement.  ABC  patently  ig- 
nores the  fact  that  while  wiretaps 
were  authorized  on  Dr.  King,  they 
were  authorized  by  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kermedy.  because  of  Dr. 
King's  association  with  known  Com- 
munists and  the  fear  that  the  Commu- 
nists would  use  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment to  foment  other  than  peaceful 
change  in  American  society. 

The  telecast  opens  with  the  line  that 
"J.  Edgar  Hoover,  imposed  his  person- 
al vision  on  Congress.  Presidents,  and 
on  millions  of  Americans"  the  implied 
notion  is  that  Mr.  Hoover  used  the 
threat  of  supposedly  existent  files  on 
anyone  who  would  defy  him.  If. 
indeed.  Mr.  Hoover  imposed  this  vision 
on  anything,  it  was  on  the  Bureau.  He 
took  a  discredited  agency  and  devel- 
oped it  into  the  most  effective  and  re- 
spected investigative  t>ody  in  the 
world. 

The  documentary  tries  to  make  a 
case,  from  the  success  of  the  Bureau 
in  stopping  sabotage  in  World  War  II 
as  more  a  public  relations  creation 
than  a  fact.  However,  it  still  remains  a 
fact  that  not  one  single  enemy-direct- 
ed act  of  sabotage  took  place  in  the 
United  States  during  the  war. 

The  telecast  makes  several  accusa- 
tions of  the  kind  that  are  only  fit  for 
cheap  irresponsible  tabloids.  The 
entire  last  third  of  the  show  is  dedicat- 
ed to  examples  of  Bureau  surveillance 
and  the  implication  is  left  that  they 
were  done  in  the  attempt  to  gain  lever- 
age in  the  political  arena. 

Director  Hoover  was  careful  since 
the  beginning  of  his  tenure  to  have  a 
reputable  agency  that  worked  to  get 
investigation  accepted  in  court,  not 
thrown  out.  It  is  ironic  that  the 
method  he  most  despised,  innuendo, 
implications  are  used  against  him 
after  his  death. 

The  exercise  we  saw  on  ABC  is  how 
to  kick  a  dead  horse. 

His  was  a  vision  of  protection  of  the 
Nation  and  law  he  loved.  He  battled 
nazism.  communism,  and  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  with  equal  fervor.  He  introduced 
comprehensive  law  enforcement  train- 
ing in  America  for  the  first  time.  He 
raised  the  level  of  law  enforcement 
from  that  of  mere  night  watchman  to 
a  respected  profession.  More  impor- 
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tantly.  he  taught  us  respect  for  the 
law. 

The  best  way  to  sum  up  Director 
Hoover  is  found  in  the  book  authored 
by  Ralph  De  Toledano: 

John  Edgar  Hoover  did  not  wear  golden 
shoes.  He  was  sometimes  wrong,  many  times 
more  right.  But  he  loved  America,  he  be- 
lieved In  America,  and  he  fought  for  Amer- 
ica. For  most  Americans,  that  was  enough. 
For  those  who  knew  him.  that  was  a  begin- 
ning. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  in  my 
hands  from  our  former  colleague.  Con- 
gressman Sam  Devine,  who  is  now 
practicing  law  here,  which  I  would  like 
to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point.  It 
is  a  letter  directed  to  Mr.  Leonard 
Goldson,  chairman  of  the  American 
Broadcasting  Co.  in  New  York,  and 
takes  on  the  charge  with  regard  to  a 
point  made  in  the  ABC  network  pro- 
gram indicating  that  Mr.  Hoover  had 
been  accused  of  homosexuality.  It  was 
never  proved  and  it  was  reported  that 
he  was  not.  But  why  mention  it  in  the 
first  place?  Congressman  Devine  ad- 
dresses that  point. 

The  letter  follows: 

Brickcr  Si  Eckler. 
Columbus,  Ohio.  June  8,  1982. 
Mr.  Leonard  Goloson, 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  Neu)  York,  N.  Y. 

Dear  Mr.  Goloson:  This  letter  is  directed 
to  you  to  express  my  outrage  and  revulsion 
over  the  hatchet-Job  your  organization  per- 
petrated last  Thursday,  June  3.  on  the  repu- 
tation and  memory  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  late 
Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investiga- 
tion. 

Perhaps  my  point  of  view  has  some  bias, 
as  a  former  Agent  serving  under  Mr.  Hoover 
prior  to,  during  and  following  World  War  II. 
But  any  such  bias  could  not  possibly  com- 
pare with  the  cowardly,  twisted,  destructive 
presentation  of  Hoover's  life  and  career  by 
ABC. 

I  doubt  if  anyone  has  accused  you  of  l>eing 
a  homosexual,  but  the  mere  use  of  the  term 
in  connection  with  anyone  creates  a  ques- 
tion mark  as  you  well  know.  It's  Just  like 
telling  a  Jury  to  "disregard"  after  the  axe 
has  fallen.  Yet  you  saw  fit  to  damage  the 
former  Director,  even  though  your  commen- 
tator lamely  stated,  in  effect,  'there  has 
been  no  such  claim". 

I  never  cease  to  be  amazed  at  the  sudden 
surge  of  courage  by  certain  media  people, 
after  a  subject  has  passed  away  and  cannot 
defend  himself  against  untrue,  scurrilous, 
twisted  charges.  Most  of  them  lacked  the 
guts  to  take  him  on  when  he  was  alive. 

Perhaps  Hoover  stayed  on  too  long,  but 
that  is  no  reason  to  destroy  his  career  and 
rewrite  history,  particularly  when  his  serv- 
ice to  his  goverment  far  outweighed  any  in- 
discretions or  mistsUces  in  Judgment. 

You  and  your  network  should  be  ashamed 
of  yourselves,  and  recognize  what  a  disserv- 
ice you  have  done  to  the  millions  of  TV 
viewers  by  your  intentional  destructive 
tirade  against  one  of  America's  great 
patriots. 

I  suspect  you  will  receive  a  number  of  let- 
ters similar  to  this  one.  and  I  trust  you  will 
have  the  integrity  to  make  known  the  re- 
sponse you  receive  from  viewers. 
Sincerely. 

Samvcl  L.  Devine. 
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Also  I  would  like  to  insert  in  the 
Record  i  l  telegram  from  the  president 
of  the  Former  Special  Agents  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  of 
which  I|  am  a  member,  Mr.  Joseph 
Sizoo,  f^r  immediate  release,  which 
makes  cpunterpoints  on  the  program 
that  wasi  shown. 

The  telegram  follows: 

SociEtY  or  Former  Special  Agents 
or  THE  Federal  Bureau  or  Inves- 
TiCArioN.  Inc.. 
Lot^g  Island  City,  N.  Y..  June  9.  1982. 

The  pit>gram  "ABC  News  Close-Up:  J. 
Edgar  Hoover"  on  the  ABC  network  on 
June  3rd  was  a  television  vendetta  spawned 
in  anti-M  .  Hoover  sentiment,  founded  on  a 
pre-concelved  conclusion  and  fitted  out  with 
contents  tnly  suited  to  ABC  Close-Up's  pur- 
pose. Unlialanced  and  unfair,  it  would  have 
been  morp  appropriately  titled  "ABC  News 
Frame-UB. " 

ABC  arjd  the  promoters  of  this  charade 
forfeited  Creditability  by  the  line-up  of  pre- 
dominantly hostile  witnesses,  by  explicitely 
accusatory  pre-program  publicity,  and  the 
eliminatidn  of  favorable  material  regarding 
Mr.  Hoo\jer  furnished  by  friendly  sources 
and  memi  lers  of  the  Society  of  Former  Spe- 
cial Agen  Ls  of  the  FBI.  It  is  unbelievable 
that  an  a  Djective  one-hour  so  called  "docu- 
mentary" would  contain  nothing  good  or  re- 
spectable concerning  a  man  who  ser\'ed  48 
years  in  I  he  Nations  Capitol  under  8  Presi- 
dents. 16  Attorneys  General  and  the  scruti- 
ny of  the  Congress  and  news  media  and  the 
public. 

Surprisfigly  this  show  follows  closely 
after  the  Justified  criticism  of  the  recent 
CBS  NewB  program  aimed  at  General  Wil- 
liam C.  Westmoreland.  'The  Uncounted 
Enemy:  a.  Vietnam  Deception."  The  widely 
circulate<^  TV  Guide  charged  that  program 
with  "ani  often  arbitrary  and  unfair  ap- 
proach:" "Inaccuracies,  distortions,  and  vio- 
lations of  journalist  standards:"  and  ignor- 
ing or  dedlining  to  air  any  evidence  that  did 
not  support  its  thesis.  Certainly  these  same 
charges  apply  to  this  "ABC  News  Close-Up: 
J.  Edgar  Hoover,"  a  duplicate  in  the  tech- 
nique of  deceitful  documentary. 

The  AEJC-News  Close-Up  staff  spent  more 
than  a  ysar  in  the  production  of  this  fea- 
ture. However,  the  members  of  this  society 
with  pertinent  expertise  will  use  a  minimum 
of  time  fci  analyzing  the  false  statements 
and  impassions  of  the  program  and  will 
then  sutanit  a  detailed  rebuttle  to  ABC 
News  and  the  news  media  in  the  interest  of 
accuracy  and  fair  play. 

We  agree  with  the  ABC  News  Close-Ups 
concluding  statement  that,  "in  our  democra- 
cy, those  We  must  always  watch  most  closely 
are  thos^  we  entrust  to  watch  over  us". 
However.,  we.  along  with  a  large  segment  of 
the  public,  would  assuredly  add  to  that 
statement:  "and  those  in  the  news  media 
who  hold  almost  unbridled  power  to  mold 
the  min(tt  of  the  Nation." 

I  Joseph  A.  Sizoo. 

'  President 

Mr.  a>eaker,  I  would  also  like  to 
insert  a  iletter  to  the  editor  of  the  Ari- 
zona Republican  dated  June  12,  1982. 
which  was  written  by  Dr.  William 
Helme.  IM.D.,  a  Phoenix  neurological 
surgeon  and  former  member  of  the 
FBI  and  who  participated  in  the  Nazi 
saboteurs  case  in  New  York. 

The  a  tide  follows: 
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Network  ^rreo  on  Hoover  Telecast 

Editor.  Sii^e  ABC  News  provides  no 
forum  for  thoa  who  might  not  agree  with  all 
their  views.  i(  would  perhaps  further  the 
cause  of  fairi^ss  if  you  would  help  correct 
the  inaccuracies  in  their  program  about  the 
late  Director  jof  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. 

I  was  directly  involved  in  one  of  the  cases 
they  chose  tojdescribe  and  their  account  of 
it  is  demonstf-ably  false.  They  stated  that 
the  Bureau  iid  not  apprehend  the  eight 
Nazi  saboteun  who  landed  here  by  subma- 
rine in  1942.    I 

A  number  of  FBI  agents,  including  myself, 
arrested  Herqert  Haupt  and  Herman  Neu- 
bauer  on  Jun^  27.  1942,  and  we  were  surely 
working  under  Mr.  Hoover.  The  other  six 
saboteurs  wene  arrested  by  Bureau  Agents 
in  the  East.  Isuch  gross  violation  of  the 
truth  in  one  tase  would  tend  to  make  one 
wonder  aboud  the  reliability  of  the  other 
"facts"  presented  by  Marshall  Fraby  and 
Patricia  Lynch,  whose  credentials  were  not 
listed  by  ABC 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Hoover  ende- 
vored  to  publicize  the  Bureau  favorably  and, 
since  he  was  oependent  on  public  appropria- 
tions, such  tactics  were  pretty  much  neces- 
sary for  success. 

The  ABC  program  castigated  Mr.  Hoover, 
quoting  such  batriots  as  Ramsey  Clark,  for 
his  viewson  martin  Luther  King.  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge  of  the  Reverend  King, 
but  ABC  appeared  to  state  that  he  was 
probably  a  habitual  adulturer  and.  if  this 
was  true,  peihaps  most  would  agree  with 
Mr.  Hoover  tijat  such  propensities  tended  to 
minister  of  the  gospel  as  a 
ider. 
to  the  assassination  of  John 
knows  where  all  the  truth 
lies,  but  I  woUld  not  reasonably  expect  unbi- 
ased accounts^  as  ABC  apparently  did.  from 
former  agentd  who  were  disciplined  for  their 
handling  of  tne  case. 

The  FBI  was  a  tough  organization  with 
many  really  great  men  in  it  and  they  re- 
warded ability  and  punished  failure  by  such 
elementary  methods  as  cutting  salaries  or 
transferring  Agents  to  the  Butte  or  Sioux 
Falls  offices— where  the  winters  were  cold 
and  the  agents  in  charge  were  known  to  be 
even  tougher.] 

I  suspect  Mr.  Hoover  stayed  around  a  bit 
too  long,  but  it  is  probably  fanciful  to  con- 
clude that  tnis  was  because  he  had  some- 
thing on  m(|st  everyone  in  Washington. 
Many  men.  including  often  the  nine  old  men 
on  the  Supretie  Court,  have  failed  to  recog- 
nize when  they  should  relinquish  power. 
William  Helme,  M.D. 

Phoenix. 

(Dr.  Helme  is  now  a  Neurological  Sur- 
geon.—Editor  ) 

Mr.  Speaker,  also  I  would  like  to 
insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
letter  from  Cartha  DeLoach,  former 
Assistant  D  rector  of  the  FBI.  who  ad- 
dressed a  le  ter  to  Leonard  Goldenson. 
president  o:  the  American  Broadcast- 
ing Co..  daled  June  9.  1982,  in  which 
he  makes  some  comment  and,  of 
course,  Mr.  DeLoach  was  interviewed 
on  the  program. 

The  lettet  follows: 


disqualify  thij 
great  moral  le 

With  resD 
Kennedy. 


June  23,  1982 
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Greenwich.  Conn. 

June  9.  1982. 
Mr.  Leonard  H.  Goldenson. 
President,  American  Broadcasting  Co.  Inc., 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Dear  Leonard:  We  have  known  each  other 
for  many  years  and,  I  believe,  have  always 
enjoyed  a  mutual  respect  and  a  very  good 
working  relationship.  This  is  shown  by  the 
fact  that  I  worked  with  you  and  your  per- 
sonnel on  the   highly  successful  FBI  TV 
series  which  ran  for  nine  years,  and  the 
ABC  Sunday  afternoon  radio  commentary 
in  which  I  served  as  the  official  FBI  spokes- 
man. Because  of  this  relationship,  and  be- 
cause of  the  false  image  presented.  I  am 
writing  to  lodge  a  strong  personal  protest 
at>out  the  arbitrary  and  unfair  portrayal  of 
the  FBI  and  its  former  director  on  ABC  tel- 
evision June  3.  1982. 

I  was  appalled  and  saddened  by  the  fact 
that  this  documentary  on  Mr.  Hoover 
turned  out  to  be  what  one  respected  TV  re- 
viewer called  "Monday  morning  quarter- 
backing  of  the  worst  type." 

When  I  was  approached  to  cooperate  in 
the  preparation  of  this  program,  I  was  as- 
sured that  it  was  intended  to  be  an  even- 
handed  evaluation  of  the  man  and  his  lead- 
ership developed  through  extensive  inter- 
views of  Hoover  associates  and  adversaries. 
Under  no  circumstances  was  it  to  be  deliber- 
ately designed  to  denigrate  the  man  or 
damage  the  agency  he  headed  for  many 
years.  On  the  basis  of  that  assurance,  cou- 
pled with  the  fact  that  I  had  been  asked  by 
the  FBI  to  agree  to  be  interviewed,  I  cooper- 
ated fully  with  your  people  on  two  separate 
occasions. 

Much  to  my  sut)sequent  dismay,  I  found 
that  my  contribution  to  the  program  was  re- 
duced to  two  exceedingly  brief  appearances, 
followed  immediately  by  attempts  to  brand 
me  as  a  liar  through  the  use  of  completely 
uncorrolwrated  rebuttals  by  two  well-known 
critics  of  Mr.  Hoover  and  the  FBI. 

Let  me  assure  you  that  I  never  had  posses- 
sion of  the  King  tapes  at  any  time,  and  if  I 
had,  I  would  never  have  offered  them  to 
either  the  Washington  Post  or  its  subsidiary 
Newsweek  Magazine.  I  should  hope  you 
credit  me  with  better  Judgment  than  that! 
Long  ago  I  became  fed  up  with  the  whining 
of  a  certain  former  attorney  general  who 
constantly  complained  that  he  did  not  know 
what  was  going  on  when  he  held  that  posi- 
tion. I  think  his  admissions  of  his  own  inad- 
equacies is  answer  enough  to  any  remarks 
he  may  have  had  on  the  subject  of  law  en- 
forcement. 

If  this  program  was  not  to  be  an  out-and- 
out  hatchet  Job  from  the  beginning,  please 
tell  me  why  so  much  of  the  hour  was  devot- 
ed to  the  unverified  personal  opinions  of  ad- 
versaries who  have  a  history  of  seizing  every 
opportunity  presented  to  them  to  destroy 
Mr.  Hoover  and  weaken  the  FBI.  True,  the 
man  had  his  warts  as  all  of  us  do,  but  did 
that  justify  using  the  majority  of  the  hour 
in  downplaying  his  acomplishments  while 
only  grudgingly  acknowledging  that  despite 
his  faults,  he  built  a  law  enforcement 
agency  that  was  recognized  as  the  best  in 
the  world?  To  say  nothing  of  the  mans  life- 
time of  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try. 

When  I  agree  to  help  in  the  preparation 
of  this  program.  I  had  hoped  it  would  be  a 
balanced  examination  and  assessement  of 
the  man  and  the  agency.  Instead,  the  public 
was  given  a  rehash  of  tired  old  claims  of 
mismanagement  of  investigations,  long  ago 
proven  baseless,  and  slanted  explanations  of 
why  certain  actions  were  taken  coupled  with 


many  instances  of  innuendo  and  outright 
distortion.  What  purpose  was  served  to  carp 
about  the  fact  that  he  was  devoted  to  his 
mother,  that  he  never  left  the  United  States 
or  that  he  remained  a  lifelong  bachelor? 
What  sort  of  reporting  makes  smarmy  refer- 
ence to  the  fact  that  Clyde  Tolson  was  a 
trusted  and  devoted  aide  and  then  go  on  to 
piously  assure  the  audience  that  Mr.  Hoover 
was  never  proved  to  be  a  homosexual?  I 
hardly  think  this  tripe  represents  the  t>est 
in  journalistic  standards. 

The  fact  that  the  present  FBI  director  re- 
fused to  participate  in  this  documentary  is  a 
credit  to  him  in  spite  of  the  shows  apparent 
attempt  to  end  the  hour  by  intimating  that 
his  refusal  was  an  implied  criticism  of  the 
Hoover  administration  of  the  FBI. 

It  saddens  me  to  admit  that  the  recent 
slanted  CBS  attack  on  the  reputation  of 
General  William  Westmoreland  and  the 
ABC  distortion  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover's  distin- 
guished career  has  led  me  to  agree  with  the 
suggestions  that  television  news  "safe- 
guards" for  fairness  and  accuracy  need 
tightening,  if  not  wholesale  revision. 
Sincerely. 

C.  D.  DeLoach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time  I  would 
like  to  yield  to  my  very  distinguished 
colleague,  a  former  member  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
gentleman  from  the  great  State  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Mike  Oxley,  for  his  com- 
ments. 

Mr.  OXLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all,  I  would  like  to  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  (Mr.  Daw  Daniel) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
RuoD)  for  providing  this  time  for  us  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight  on  what  I  found  to  be  a  very 
slanted  and  biased  report  that  I  hap- 
pened to  see  on  ABC.  Probably  the 
only  good  news  about  it  was  that  it 
was  up  against  the  NBA  playoff  games 
and  a  replay  of  Dallas,  and  for  that  we 
are  fortunate  that  probably  very  few 
people  had  an  opportunity  to  see  it  in 
the  first  place. 

But  let  me  just  point  out.  as  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  (Mr.  Rudd)  indi- 
cated. I  am  a  former  member  of  the 
FBI  and  served  very  proudly  under  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

I  think  all  of  us  who  have  served  in 
the  Bureau  have  to  recognize  that  he 
was  a  human  being.  Most  human 
t>eings  are  prone  to  error,  as  all  of  us 
are.  whether  Members  of  Congress  or 
Presidents  or  whatever,  and  some  of 
the  mistakes  he  made  obviously  all  of 
us  recognize  internally,  all  of  us  had 
our  disagreements  with  the  Director, 
but  as  the  gentleman  from  Arizona 
(Mr.  RuDD)  pointed  out  so  correctly, 
he  was  the  boss,  he  was  in  charge.  Ev- 
erybody knew  he  was  in  charge. 

When  I  first  Joined  the  Bureau, 
when  I  first  applied  to  the  Bureau,  the 
special  agent  in  charge  of  the  Cincin- 
nati office,  where  I  applied,  looked 
across  the  desk  at  me  and  said,  "You 
will  be  joining,  if  you  are  lucky,  a 
paramilitary  organization."  and  that  is 
exactly  what  the  FBI  is.  it  is  a  para- 
military organization,  "at  which  time 
you  are  expected  when  you  are  sworn 


in  not  only  to  uphold  the  Constitution 
but  to  live  by  the  rules  and  regulations 
that  are  set  by  the  Director." 

That  is  exactly  what  I  tried  to  do. 

For  him  to  be  criticized  for  that,  in 
my  estimation,  is  totally  unfair  and 
certainly  not  in  the  best  interests  of 
journalism  and  certainly  not  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  American  people 
when  these  types  of  shows  are  aired 
for  all  to  see. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  peruse 
some  of  the  editorials  that  came  out 
after  and  before,  after  they  were  pre- 
screened.  comments  that  were  made 
by  various  newspapers,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  some  of  them,  if  I 
can.  because  I  think  they  say  it  quite 
well  in  terms  of  what  the  show  was  all 
about. 

The  first  one  is  by  a  gentleman 
named  Arthur  Unger.  who  writes  for 
the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  on 
June  3.  and  I  quote: 

The  conclusion  reached  by  Mr.  Frady— 
"In  our  democray.  those  we  must  watch 
most  closely  are  those  we  entrust  to  watch 
over  us"— is  a  valid  one.  whether  or  not  all 
of  the  accusations  are  provable.  But  in  the 
light  of  the  questioning  now  going  on  about 
the  easy  opportunity  for  distortion  in  TV 
documentaries  one  cannot  help  but  wonder 
if  the  premise  for  the  show  preordained  its 
conclusion. 

In  any  event,  "J.  Edgar  Hoover"  is  a  fasci- 
nating piece  of  advocacy  journalism,  filled 
with  partly  proved  accusations  and  rumors 
mixed  in  with  seemingly  authenticated 
ones.  If  its  assertions  actually  prove  undeni- 
able, it  will  long  be  remembered  for  daring 
to  tread  where  so  many  others  have  hesitat- 
ed. 

I  would  simply  point  out  that  ABC 
waited  a  long  10  years  after  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  was  dead  before  they  had  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  even  think 
about  airing  the  hatchet  job  that  they 
showed  on  television  a  few  weeks  ago. 
Let  me  quote  from  another  article 
that  appeared  in  the  Atlanta  Constitu- 
tion. This  was  the  morning  edition— 
again  on  June  3.  It  is  titled  "ABC's 
Portrait  of  Hoover  Is  a  Hatchet  Job."  I 
want  to  simply  quote  from  part  of 
that: 

It's  doubtful  that  anyone  will  cry  "smear" 
against  ABC  for  Thursday  nights  "Close- 
up"  documentary  on  former  FBI  director  J. 
Edgar  Hoover.  Yet  the  hourlong  program- 
hosted  by  Marshall  Frady  and  produced  by 
Tom  Bywaters— is  Just  as  calculated  and 
one-sided  a  hatchet  Job  as  CBS"  on  West- 
moreland. 

By  the  way  there  is  an  article  in  the 
Minneapolis  Star  that  is  entitled. 
"Hoover  Is  Cast  as  a  Bad  Guy  in 
Savage  ABC  News  Attack." 

Another  one  form  the  Minneapolis 
Star  Tribune  dated  June  3.  1982. 
'ABC  Heats  Up  Tar.  Feathers  for  FBI 
J.  Edgar  Hoover."  and  in  that  article 
and  I  will  quote  from  the  end  of  the 
article: 

The  documentary  would  have  been  t>etter 
if  ABC  news  had  either  narrowed  its  focus 
to  new  information  about  Hoover,  or  ex- 
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panded  the  show  beyond  a  single  com- 
pressed hour  of  one-sided  diatribe.  ABC 
wields  a  broadsword  against  Hoover,  and  it's 
the  wrong  weapon. 

I  think  the  indications  from  the  re- 
views that  were  given  in  some  of  the 
major  newspapers  in  this  country  is  an 
indication  of  what  at  least  the  print 
media  felt  about  ABC's  attempts  at  J. 
Edgar  Hoover. 

D  1820 

The  points  that  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  (Mr.  RtniD)  made  about  what 
Mr.  Hoover  did  with  the  Bureau  are 
uncontroverted.  I  think  it  stands  on 
that  record.  I  am  proud  of  that  record 
that  J.  Edgar  Hoover  had  with  the 
FBI  and  I  am  proud  to  have  served 
with  that  organization. 

For  a  news  agency  to  present  that 
type  of  very,  very  biased  and  unfair 
portrayal,  not  even  attempting  to  be 
fair,  in  my  estimation  is  an  outrage  to 
the  American  public. 

I  again  thanlt  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia for  providing  the  time  to  give  us 
an  opportunity  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  my 
very  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio,  for  his  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  come  prepared  to 
respond  point  by  point  to  the  charges, 
the  inaccuracies,  and  the  distortions 
that  were  made  in  the  ABC  program.  I 
will  not  do  that,  because  the  letter 
from  former  Special  Agent  Don  Stew- 
art, a  friend  of  mine,  a  colleague, 
which  Congressman  Daniel  put  into 
the  Record  does  such  an  excellent  Job 
of  a  point  by  point  response  to  all  the 
different  areas  and  points  made  in  the 
ABC  program  that  I  would  commend 
that  to  my  colleagues  for  reading. 

Let  me  Just  add  that  the  critics  of 
Mr.  Hoover  do  not  care  to  mention,  ap- 
parently, his  dedication  to  duty,  which 
is  what  made  the  FBI  what  it  was.  his 
refusal  to  compromise  his  principles  of 
right,  Justice,  and  accurate  reporting, 
which  was  the  backbone  of  the  FBI. 
and  which  he  expected  every  agent  to 
perform. 

With  regard  to  dress,  he  wanted  his 
people  to  look  right  and  he  insisted 
that  they  do  look  like  people  who  did 
not  come  out  of  a  pasture  or  some- 
thing like  that  without  a  bath.  He  in- 
sisted that  they  be  acceptable  in  socie- 
ty. 

His  critics  do  not  talk  about  the  fact 
that  he  raised  the  standard  of  law  en- 
forcement in  the  Nation,  put  a  new 
aspect  on  law  enforcement,  gave  it  re- 
spectability. 

They  do  not  talk  about  the  National 
Academy  which  he  founded  for  the 
purpose  of  training  not  only  special 
agents,  but  all  people  in  law  enforce- 
ment who  were  worthy  law  enforce- 
ment people. 

The  critics  do  not  say  anything 
about   his  scientific  crime  detection 
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techniques  which  he  provided  to  law 
enforcement  across  the  land,  the  FBI 
lab.  [ 

The  faot  that  he  fought  Communists 
and  Ku  Hlux  Klanners.  fascists,  equal- 
ly: but  tkey  do  not  talk  about  these 
things.     I 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  future  pub- 
lications land  the  media  techniques 
that  wer^  used  in  this  program  will 
not  be  used  again.  It  is  unfortunate 
that  these  people  who  provided  the 
program  only  went  to  his  enemies  and 
to  the  FBI  enemies,  when  they  could 
have  als( .  if  they  had  wanted  a  fair 
forum,  tiken  a  sampling  from  the 
other  Sid;  of  the  picture,  the  people 
who  protably  knew  more  about  what 
went  on. 'and  I  count  myself  and  my 
colleague,  Congressman  Mike  Oxley. 
in  that  Category,  to  ask  them  what 
they  miglit  have  felt  about  these  ques- 
tions that  were  put  to  them. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  m  y  time. 
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URC  ENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
AP  »ROPRIATIONS.  1982 

Mr.  FA^IO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
take  fron  \  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  592  2)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal apprc  priations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  ^pember  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes  with  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  attached  thereto,  recede 
from  thel  amendment  of  the  House  to 
the  amendment  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 62.  Euid  concur  therein. 

The  £  PEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  Sc  late  amendment  No.  62. 

The  Cli  rk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  62:  Page  22. 
after  linej  18.  insert: 

Sec.  217;  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  tp  trade  or  business  expenses)  Is 
amended  t>y  inserting  ".  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible fir  income  tax  purposes  In  excess 
of  (3.000"  iifter  "home". 

(b>  Pan  graph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Codi  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  16  1(a)(2))  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  <  ^OORDIMATION  WITH  SECTION 

is3iaK2).-|-Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to  disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aM2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion whleh  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(a)(2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  In  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  I  business  of  renting  dwelling 
units).".    ' 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  O:tober  1.  1981  (95  Stat.  967).  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1981. 

Mr.  FAZIO  (during  the  reading).  Mr. 
Speaker  J I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Sengte  amendment  be  considered 
as  read  aind  printed  in  the  Record. 


firmed  its 
has  been  abij 
be  a  limitat 
both  bodies  i^ 
This  issue.] 


before  both 
until  such  tin 
its  responsit 
limitation  wl 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  requeit  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  i  lo  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  is  recog- 
nized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  FAZIO-  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  hour  is  late  and  the 
need  to  be  refponsible  has  clearly  been 
thrust  upon  the  House.  We  have  a 
housing  crisis  in  this  country  that 
must  be  addressed.  This  legislation, 
which  has  leen  agreed  to  by  both 
bodies  in  thai  area,  must  go  forward  to 
whatever  fat^  the  President  may  bring 
to  it.  I 

There  has  peen  and  continues  to  be 
an  impasse  between  the  two  bodies  on 
the  issue  ajf  outside  income.  The 
House  by  a  vote  of  381  to  29  has  af- 
Mief  that  outside  income 
and  that  there  must 
|on  which  will  apply  to 
the  future. 

while  being  resolved  by 
this  decision  Ito  recede  today,  is  tempo- 
rarily in  abeyance,  but  it  will  be  back 
lies  again  in  the  future. 
le  as  the  other  body  faces 
^ity  to  enact  a  statutory 
lich  is  in  accord  with  the 
rule  which  governs  the  House  in  limit- 
ing our  outride  earned  income  to  a 
little  over  $18,000  a  year  and  conse- 
quently also  covers  them  at  the  same 
level. 

I  believe  v^  strongly  that  Memt>ers 
will  insist  that  at  other 
the  remainder  of  this 
Congress  that  they  have  an  opportuni- 
ty to  express  themselves  on  this  issue, 
but  this  is  not  the  time  nor  the  place 
to  be  recalcitrant.  To  take  that  kind  of 
action  would  simply  impede  the  proc- 
ess of  government  and  place  many  in- 
dividuals in  a  position  of  great  distress. 
RIF's  and  furloughs  would  occur. 
Other  Individuals  dependent  upon  the 
services  of  he  Federal  Government 
would  suffer 

No  Membe  r  of  either  party  or  either 
body  ought  ,o  be  responsible  for  that 
kind  of  distr  >ss.  Therefore.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  a  decision  that  I  think  most 
Members  of  this  body  concur  in.  that 
we  recede  tc  the  Senate  on  this  item 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  other  re- 
quests for  til  fie  on  this  side. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  is 
recognized  f(  ir  30  minutes. 

Mr.  CONI'E.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  :ime  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Just  want  to  com- 
mend the  gtintleman  from  California. 
He  has  been  like  the  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
throughout  Ithis  whole  debate  and  in 
the  conferences  that  we  have  had  with 
the  Senate. 

I  worked  ^ery,  very  closely  with  the 
gentleman  o  n  this  issue. 


of  this  body 
times  durini: 
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It  really  hurts  me  that  we  do  have  to 
cave  in  here  tonight,  but  there  is  no 
alternative  because  of  the  8,000  or 
more  employees  that  will  be  RIF'ed  or 
furloughed  if  we  do  not  pass  an  urgent 
supplemental  before  we  go  home  for 
the  Fourth  of  July;  but  the  gentleman 
and  I  did  walk  over  to  the  other  side. 
We  have  expressed  our  interest  to  the 
other  side  how  we  feel. 

We  are  not  waving  a  white  flag  here 
tonight.  We  are  going  to  pursue  this 
issue  right  to  the  end. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

The  Speaker  and  those  in  the  Demo- 
cratic leadership  and  on  our  side  have 
gotten  together  and  noting  the  im- 
passe over  in  the  other  body  with  the 
skinnied-down  supplemental  that  was 
sent  to  them  and  now  embroiled  in 
controversy,  have  concluded  that  our 
best  procedure  is  to  call  up,  as  the  gen- 
tleman has  here,  the  extensive  supple- 
mental and  simply  recede  and  concur 
with  the  Senate  amendment  which 
has  the  limitation  back  to  the  old 
$3,000  figure  for  Members  and  send  it 
along  down  to  the  President,  and  in 
anticipation  of  a  veto  because  of  those 
items  which  were  in  excess  of  his 
budget. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  it  would 
take  until  8  o'clock  in  the  morning  to 
have  the  measure  enrolled.  There  is 
good  transportation  between  the  Cap- 
itol and  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  I  am 
sure  that  we  could  have  some  response 
early  enough  that  Members  could  an- 
ticipate a  vote  either  to  sustain  or 
override  a  veto  sometime  tomorrow, 
hopefully  in  the  forenoon,  in  which 
case  then  we  would  if  the  measure  is 
sustained,  the  veto  is  sustained,  we 
would  then  have  to  (»me  back  again. 

It  is  then  on  that  issue  we  would 
have  to  make  a  determination  and, 
hopefully,  that  the  other  body  would 
see  the  wisdom  in  getting  something 
through  so  that  Members  who  have 
long  planned  for  their  district  work 
period  and  our  Dem(K:ratic  friends 
with  their  plans  for  the  weekend  could 
all  pursue  them  without  any  further 
delay. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  on  some- 
what of  a  fast  track  here  and  I  am  not 
certain  that  all  the  Members  under- 
stand Just  exactly  what  we  are  doing. 

Do  I  understand  correctly  that  we 
are  taking  the  resolution  that  came 
before  this  House  on  March  23. 1  think 
it  was  reported  out  of  the  gentleman's 
committee  on  March  23:  we  have  now 
revived  that  urgent-urgent  supplemen- 


tal bill  with  the  provisions  as  they 
came  from  the  Senate  and  that  we  are 
going  to  recede  to  the  Senate  on  that 
bill  and  that  we  are,  therefore,  going 
to  send  it  directly  to  the  White  House 
without  having  to  have  further  Senate 
action:  is  that  correct? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  The  controversy  was 
over  amendment  No.  62,  the  so-called 
Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  Fazio  amended  that  when  it 
came  back  here  after  we  went  to  con- 
ference to  add  on  a  30-percent  limita- 
tion on  the  Senate.  The  Senate  reject- 
ed that,  disagreed  on  that  amendment. 
Then  today  the  chairman  and  I 
worked  out  here  a  clean  bill.  We  sent 
over  a  clean  bill  with  no  housing  in  it, 
none  of  the  $3  billion  for  the  housing 
stimulus  or  the  Proxmire  amendment. 
When  it  got  over  there,  Mr.  Proxkire 
attached  his  amendment,  Mr.  Lucar 
attached  his  amendment.  At  that 
point  it  looked  like  the  Senate  was 
going  to  go  on  for  a  long  period  of 
time. 

They  finally  came  to  the  conclusion 
they  should  Just  substitute  that  whole 
urgent  supplemental  that  came  over 
here  that  we  amended.  So  that  is 
where  we  are.  It  is  going  down  to  the 
White  House.  We  recede  and  concur 
on  the  Fazio  amendment,  that  is 
dropped,  and  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment is  in  place  and  it  goes  down  to 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

But  the  language  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  is  precisely  the  same  lan- 
guage that  was  in  the  original  urgent- 
urgent  supplemental  that  was  amend- 
ed by  the  Senate? 

Mr.  CONTE.  As  amended  by  the 
Senate,  by  the  Proxmire  amendment. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  not  dealing 
with  language  adopted  by  the  Senate 
today? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No. 

Mr.  WALKER.  We  are  dealing  with 
the  language  that  we  had  before  us 
previously  where  the  main  controversy 
was,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated,  over 
amendment  62? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  bill  is  still  in  the 
Senate.  It  has  not  come  over  here  yet. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  then  I 
assume  that  the  President  will  imme- 
diately veto  this  bill  so  that  we  will 
have  the  issue  of  the  supplemental 
back  before  us  some  time  tomorrow:  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man.   

Mr.  CONTE.  At  that  point,  the 
chairman  will  offer,  if  the  veto  is  sus- 
tained, another  bill  which  we  will  dis- 


cuss at  a  later  date  and  we  will  have  to 
act  on  that  and  the  Senate  will  have 
to  act  on  that  because  we  still  have 
those  urgent-urgent  supplementals  for 
those  people  who  will  be  RIFed  or 
furloughed  unless  we  pass  the  bill 
before  we  go  home  for  the  Fourth  of 
July. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  will  not  draw  this  out 
any  longer  than  necessary,  but  I 
cannot  Just  sit  here  without  making  a 
couple  of  observations. 

No.  1,  I  recognize  that  perhaps  at 
this  point  this  is  the  only  responsible 
thing  that  this  body  can  do,  and  I 
commend  the  leadership  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  the  committee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi,  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  (Mr.  Fazio)  for 
what  they  have  tried  to  do. 

I  realize  the  House  did  not  come  into 
this  whole  process  with  clean  hands. 
We  doctored,  messed  around  with  the 
urgent  supplemental:  but  I  have  to 
take  this  moment  to  say  how  thor- 
oughly disgusted  I  am  with  what  has 
been  transpiring  in  the  other  body 
this  afternoon  with  regard  to  taking 
this  urgent  supplemental,  the  clean 
one  that  we  passed  through  here,  and 
putting  us  through  these  traces  again. 

It  is  not  Just  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment: it  is  the  Lugar:  it  is  the  whole 
danged  process.  It  really  goes  against 
my  grain  that  we  have  to  do  this,  even 
though  I  recognize  mayt>e  we  do  not 
have  any  alternative.  But  I  Just 
wanted  to  put  on  the  record  my  great 
disappointment  at  the  way  this  matter 
has  been  handled  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  I 
could  say  a  lot  more,  but  I  cannot 
imder  the  rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  to  me. 

May  I  say  to  my  colleagues  that  we 
discussed  this  earlier  today  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bill.  H.R.  6645.  I  would 
like  to  say  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  reported  this  bill  (H.R. 
5922)  on  March  23.  and  we  have  been 
trying  to  make  these  vitally  needed 
funds  available  since  that  time. 

Also,  I  would  like  for  the  record  to 
show  that  the  Fazio  amendment  has 
been  discussed  here,  but  involved  in  it 
is  this  matter  of  deductions  for  Mem- 
bers' cost-of-living  expenses  in  Wash- 
ington. The  House  voted  for  that  part 
of  the  Fazio  amendment  381  to  29.  So 
there  is  no  question  about  where  the 
House  stands  on  that  particular  part. 
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The  part  that  was  objected  to  on  the 
other  side  was  the  fact  that  included 
in  the  House  amendment  was  a  limita- 
tion on  outside  earnings  of  the  Senate. 
Incidentally.  I  voted  against  the  tax 
break  for  Members'  Washington  living 
expenses  when  it  passed,  anticipating 
that  this  problem  would  arise. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  we  under- 
stand that  the  situation  is  such  that 
the  only  thing  for  us  to  do  is  to  go 
ahead  and  concur  with  the  Senate. 
But  in  going  ahead,  we  took  the  posi- 
tion, insofar  as  the  increase  in  expense 
allowance,  we  were  for  repealing  that 
by  381  to  29.  The  part  that  has  caused 
the  trouble  is  the  limitation  on  the 
Senate  outside  earnings. 

I  want  to  make  the  record  clear  on 
that  point. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  KA2^EN.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  correction  to 
the  gentleman's  statement,  and  that  is 
that  29  did  not  vote  against  that.  That 
29  was  against  the  Fazio  amendment, 
not  the  repeal  of  the  other.  The  other 
went  through  on  a  voice  vote.  The 
Fazio  amendment  was  the  one  that 
took  the  recorded  vote,  and  the  29 
showed  against  the  Fazio  amendment, 
not  against  doing  away  with  the  Prox- 
mire  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  The  gentleman  is 
correct.  The  381-to-29  vote  was  on  Mr. 
Fazio's  motion  which  included  the 
outside  earnings  limitation.  But  the 
point  I  wish  to  make  here  is  that  we 
are  sticking  by  the  position  the  House 
took  insofar  as  the  expense  allowance 
is  concerned;  that  is,  it  was  repealed  in 
this  provision  we  voted  on. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentlelady  from  Ohio. 

Ms.  OAKAR.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  all  his  efforts,  and 
those  of  the  chairman.  I  realize  this  is 
kind  of  an  11th  hour,  so  I  am  going  to 
support  this  bill. 

I  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  I  did 
not  ask  a  question  on  behalf  of  my 
constituents,  because  we  have  had  sev- 
eral urgent  supplemental  bills,  and  we 
were  not  included  in  a  former  bill 
which  I  will  not  go  into. 

So  I  want  to  ask.  for  the  record,  if 
the  $12,150,000  in  highway  transfer 
money  for  the  city  of  Cleveland  is  in- 
cluded in  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
for  a  response. 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  is  in  this  bill  that  we 
will  be  considering.  It  was  not  in  the 
bill  we  considered  earlier  today. 


Ms.  Oi  lKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
thank  t  le  gentleman,  and  all  those 
who  are  -esponsible  for  this,  and  I  sup- 
port the  thrust  of  what  the  Members 
are  tryirtg  to  do  here,  to  act  responsi- 
bly in  pa  ising  this  bill. 

Mr.  CI  AUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlemi  n  yield? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia. 

Mr.  CI  AUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  afk  either  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  or  the  gentleman  from 
California  this  question  just  for  clari- 
fication, and  it  relates  to  the  housing 
stimulus, package: 

Do  I  anderstand  that  the  housing 
stimulus!  package  is  included  in  this 
supplemental? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Yes.  it  is. 

Mr.  CONTE.  $3  billion. 

Mr.  FkZIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  tinie  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
distinguBhed  majority  leader. 

Mr.  WpiIGHT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

I  wantlto  compliment  the  gentleman 
from  Mifsissippi,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  for  the  action  that  they 
have  taken  here  and  for  the  very  re- 
sponsible attitude  displayed  on  the 
part  of  the  minority  leadership  for  the 
statement  made  here  this  evening  by 
the  minority  leader,  Mr.  Michel,  and 
by  the  assistant  minority  leader.  Mr. 
LoTT.  aiYl  for  the  leadership  that  has 
been  demonstrated  in  a  very  thor- 
oughly bipartisan  way  by  the  gentle- 
man frofi  Massachusetts,  the  ranking 
minority!  member. 

We  are  doing  the  responsible  thing. 
We  are  demonstrating  that  we.  as  a 
House,  are  unwilling  for  the  important 
business,  of  the  Nation,  the  critically 
necessar)r  things  that  keep  this  Gov- 
ernment operating,  to  be  snarled  and 
obstructed  by  a  ridiculous  legislative 
entanglanent. 

We  are  not  going  to  permit  that  kind 
of  situation  to  occur.  I  think  we  are 
demonstrating,  further,  that  we  are 
capable  of  placing  the  highest  priority 
on  those  things  which  the  people  of 
the  United  States  look  to  us  to  care 
for.  sucn  as  construction  of  waste- 
water treatment  facilities,  before  the 
season  lor  construction  is  gone,  and 
the  avtulability  of  student  loans,  as 
well  as  our  effort  to  revive  the  lagging 
housing  industry. 

We  are  sufficiently  dedicated  to 
completmg  that  action  that  we  are 
willing  io  lay  aside  the  rather  more 
petty  Quarrels  and  disagreements 
which  w|e  may  have  with  Members  of 
the  othfer  body  over  such  mundane 
and  less!  important  things  as  the  rates 
of  pay  dr  the  levels  of  outside  income 
for  Members  of  the  other  body,  or  the 
appropriate  level  of  tax  deductions 
which  Should  be  made  available  to 
Members  of  Congress. 

Those  things,  after  all,  are  not  as  im- 
portant to  the  Nation  as  the  questions 
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that  are  involved  in  this  urgent  sup- 
plemental ai  propriation  bill. 

So.  comm(!nding  all  those  on  both 
sides  for  the  thoroughly  responsible 
manner  in  nrhich  they  have  come  to- 
gether with  he  agreement  to  take  this 
action  today|  I  would  like  to  urge  that 
all  of  us  demonstrate  our  unanimity  in 
supporting  tjhe  chairman  of  our  com- 
mittee. 

a  1840 

Mr.  KAZBN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  y  eld? 

Mr.  FAZIO.  I  will  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentle  man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  see 
if  I  understand  correctly  now.  What 
the  gentlemCin  is  doing  is  agreeing  in 
part  with  the  bill  and  the  Proxmire 
amendment ,  particularly,  which  re- 
peals the  so-called  tax  break  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  FAZIO-  Let  me  make  it  very 
clear.  In  agreeing  on  this  motion,  as  I 
am  sure  we  will  do  unanimously,  we 
will  affirm  [the  strong  belief  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  that  the  special 
without-substantiation  tax  deduction 
for  Members  of  Congress,  which  was 
set  at  $75  per  day  by  regulation  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  is  inappro- 
priate. We  have  voted  overwhelmingly 
to  that  effect  on  the  floor  several 
times  over  the  past  2  weeks,  and  we 
are  reaffirn|ing  that  today  when  we 
vote  for  this  particular  motion.  So. 
there  should  be  no  question  in  the 
gentleman's  mind  or  in  the  mind  of 
any  other  Member  that  we  are  making 
that  decisioki.  affirming  it  again  to- 
night. I 

Mr.  KAZEN.  It  will  be  a  straight 
vote  on  tha;  one  proposition  without 
any  frills? 

Mr.  FAZK  >.  Yes.  I  think  that  is  emi- 
nently clear  to  everyone  here.  There  is 
a  great  relu<  tance  on  the  part  of  many 
of  us  in  the  House  that  in  doing  so  we 
ignore  a  real  ongoing  problem— abuse. 
I  believe— of  the  privilege  of  office, 
and  that  is  an  overreliance  on  outside 
income  sources  instead  of  facing  up  to 
the  responsibility  of  setting  an  ade- 
quate salary  periodically  or  a  some- 
what modest  adjustment  in  the  tax  li- 
ability of  Members  of  Congress  based 
on  our  requirement  to  maintain  two 
households.]  But,  we  have  set  that 
aside,  as  thi  majority  leader  has  said, 
for  future]  consideration.  We  are 
acting  in  accordance  with  the  will  of 
this  body.  v\A  I  think  most  Members 
understand  that. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  This  clears  it  up.  We  do 
get  a  direct  vote,  and  once  we  pass  this 
bill  as  it  is  presented  to  us.  that  part 
of  the  Tax  Code  will  be  repealed? 

Mr.  FAZIp.  That  is  correct.  If  this 
bill  is  signed  into  law  by  the  President, 
that  will  take  effect  upon  signature. 

Mr.  KAZI N.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  WHIITEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentlem  an  yield? 
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Mr.  FAZIO.  I  yield  to  the  chairman. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
make  the  point  further  that  that  has 
been  the  House  position,  so  we  are  not 
changing.  We  are  reaffirming  the 
House  position  concerning  the  tax 
break  for  Members'  Washington  living 
expenses. 

Mr.  KAZEN.  Yes.  except  that  what 
we  did  by  record  vote  was  the  Fazio 
amendment  attached  to  it.  This  time 
we  do  not  have  anything  to  distract 
from  the  main  issue. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question  on  the  motion. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Fazio). 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  con- 
currence of  the  House  is  requested,  a 
bill  of  the  House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  3816.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Fishermen's  Contingency  Fund 
established  to  compensate  commercial  fish- 
ermen for  damages  resulting  from  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion in  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  THURS- 
DAY. JUNE  24.  1982.  OR  ANY 
DAY  THEREAFTER  CONSIDER- 
ATION OF  A  BILL  MAKING 
SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  tomorrow  or  any  day  thereafter 
to  consider  in  the  House,  any  rule  of 
the  House  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
standing, a  bill  making  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes  to  be  introduced  by 
myself,  and  that  debate  be  limited  to  1 
hour,  the  time  to  be  equally  divided 
between  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  and 
that  the  previous  question  shall  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  to 
final  passage  without  intervening 
motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  do  not  intend 
to  object,  but  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  if  we  can  sit  down  and  go 
over  this  and  determine  what  is  going 
to  go  into  it  before  we  come  to  the 
floor. 


Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
league that  I  certainly  intend  to.  and  I 
was  intending  to  make  a  direct  state- 
ment to  that  effect.  Our  problem  is. 
the  gentleman's  and  mine  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  to  carry  out  the 
procedure  that  we  have  planned.  We 
do  not  know  what  will  be  in  the  veto 
message.  We  do  not  know  what  it 
might  contain,  but  before  I  introduce 
any  bill.  I  expect  to  go  over  it  very 
closely  with  my  colleague  from  Massa- 
chusetts and  others  and  be  sure  that  is 
one  we  can  agree  on.  But  we  do  need 
this  waiver  at  this  time  so  that  we  can 
proceed  in  line  with  the  agreement 
and  understanding  we  have. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  appre- 
ciate the  gentleman  yielding  under  his 
reservation.  May  I  simply  make  the 
observation  that  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
exchange  between  the  chairman  and 
the  ranking  member,  because  I  think 
it  is  imperative  that  when  we  craft 
that  new  measure,  that  it  be  in  the 
form  that  we  can  get  a  signature  and 
not  have  to  go  through  the  trauma  of 
another  veto. 

I  think  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts will  be  well  advised  of  those 
figures  that  are  in  excess  of  the 
budget  presented  to  us  beyond  the 
housing  increment.  I  think  most  of 
those  items  were  added  in  the  other 
body  and  are  unacceptable,  in  addition 
to  the  housing  matter  which  we  have 
all  been  talking  about. 

So.  I  hope  that  when  we  do  craft 
that  measure  here,  it  will  not  only 
bring  us  back  to  the  $3,000  limitation 
so  far  as  the  Members  are  concerned, 
which  originated  here  in  the  House, 
but  also  be  in  such  form  that  it  will 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  President's  re- 
quest.          

Mr.  WHITTEN.  May  I  say,  I  would 
not  wish  to  go  far  enough  to  say  that 
the  Congress  did  not  retain  for  itself 
the  determination  of  items.  But  prior 
to  any  bill  introduction  I  certainly 
would  confer  with  my  friend  from 
Massachusetts.  We  have  had  very 
little  difficulty  in  getting  along 
through  the  years.  Sometimes  we  have 
a  difference  about  the  timing,  but 
other  than  that  we  have  none,  so  this 
will  be  gone  over  and  thoroughly  un- 
derstood. 

I  would  say  that  we  tried  to  retain  in 
the  Congress  the  item  power  which  we 
have,  which  is  essential  to  a  proper 
legislative  body. 

Mr.  CONTE.  In  answer  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Mississippi.  I  know  we 
can  work  this  out.  I  have  a  list  of 
items  here,  and  as  I  look  at  them,  out- 
side of  the  Coast  Guard,  they  have  all 
been  added  by  the  other  body.  I  think 
somebody  down  in  the  White  House  is 

going  to  have  to  send  a  message  over 


there  where  they  have  the  horses  and 
keep  them  under  control. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield. 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  Did  I  understand  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi's  request 
that  he  is  requesting  permission  for  a 
rule  tomorrow? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No.  for  a  bill. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  For  consideration 
tomorrow,  which  is  essential  to  contin- 
ue orderly  Government  operations. 

Mr.  WALKER.  I  thought  I  heard 
him  say  a  rule  tomorrow.  I  Just  wanted 
to  find  out  whether  budget  waivers 
were  contemplated. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE 
ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Ratchpord).  Under  a  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
all  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  within  which  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks,  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  material,  on  the 
subject  of  my  special  order  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  asked  for  this  time  to 
pay  special  tribute  to  the  late  Alexan- 
der Pimie.  my  friend  and  predecessor 
in  the  House  of  Representatives.  Alex- 
ander Pimie  died  on  Saturday.  June 
12  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was  buried  in 
a  private,  family  only  ceremony  on 
Wednesday.  June  16.  He  was  79  years 
old. 

In  his  79  years.  Al  Pimie  lead  a  full 
and  productive  life.  He  married  a 
lovely  young  lady,  Mildred.  Silvemail, 
and  raised  two  fine  sons.  Bruce  and 
Douglas. 

Prior  to  coming  to  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives,  he  was  a  prominent 
and  successful  attorney  in  the  city  of 
Utica.  His  community  activities  and 
his  sincere  commitment  to  the  welfare 
of  his  fellow  citizens  brought  him  to 
Congress  after  the  election  of  1958. 

Al  served  seven  consecutive  terms  as 
the  Representative  of  New  York 
State's  32d  District  before  leaving 
Congress  in  1972.  During  his  tenure, 
he  served  first  as  a  member  of  the  Ag- 
riculture Committee.  He  later  became 
a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
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mlttee  and  rose  to  become  a  ranking 
member  of  that  panel.  In  addition,  he 
served  as  a  member  of  the  Republican 
Policy  Committee  and  the  OOP  Task 
Force  on  Agriculture.  He  was  also 
named  to  chair  the  U.S.  delegation  to 
the  Interparliamentary  Union. 

Upon  leaving  Congress,  Al  became 
the  president  and  later  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Duofold  Co.,  of 
Mohawk,  N.Y. 

His  many  friends,  constituents,  col- 
leagues, and  I  are  deeply  saddened  by 
his  pauing.  He  was  a  good  friend,  a 
wise  adviser  and  one  of  the  finest  men 
I  have  ever  known— in  or  out  of  gov- 
ernment. 

Al  served  as  a  superb  role-model  for 
those  of  us  who  followed  him  in  elec- 
tive office.  He  was  always  available  for 
those  seeking  his  advice  and  counsel. 
He  was  a  highly  moral  man— a  strong 
leader,  an  excellent  legislator,  and  a 
caring  representative  of  his  constitu- 
ency. He  loved  people.  He  exemplified 
the  finest  attributes  of  a  public  serv- 
ant. 

The  Herkimer  Evening  Telegram, 
which  covered  his  congressional  career 
for  14  years,  used  these  words  to 
record  his  passing: 

A  man  of  leadership  and  compassion,  he 
will  be  missed  in  the  Mohawlc  Valley  area. 
He  served  well  in  Congress.  He  Icnew  the 
needs  of  his  district  and  he  represented 
those  needs. 

A  man  of  few  words.  Mr.  Pimie  used  them 
wisely  and  when  he  spoke,  people  listened. 

His  leadership  is  well  luiown.  He  was  cau- 
tious until  he  luiew  the  facts,  but  he  was  de- 
cisive when  it  came  time  to  act. 

Mr.  Pimie  was  a  gentle.  Iiind  man.  A 
giving,  warm  and  compassionate  man,  who 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  betterment  of 
others. 

We  all  should  take  a  lesson  from  the 
speech  he  gave  12  years  ago  when  he  said. 
"Don't  tear  down  our  .area.  Stop  complain- 
ing and  do  something  about  the  source  of 
your  irritation  instead  of  complaining.  We 
are  blessed  with  many  sincere,  hard  work- 
ing, dedicated  people  in  each  of  our  commu- 
nities and,  regretfully,  they  have  to  share  a 
disproportionate  share  of  the  load  because 
moat  of  their  neighbors  are  content  to  sit 
back  and  let  someone  else  do  the  Job." 

Al  Pimie  lived  by  those  words.  He  did 
more  than  his  share,  but  it  was  a  labor  of 
love— for  the  Mohawk  Valley,  his  State  and 
his  Nation. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  our  Nation  is 
a  better  place  because  Al  Pimie  lived. 
He  will  be  missed. 

D  1850 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
saddened  to  hear  of  the  announce- 
ment made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell)  because  Al 
Pimie  was  a  very  close  and  a  very  per- 
sonal friend  of  the  gentleman  from 
California  now  speaking. 


I  can  testify  and  verify  all  of  the 
comments  the  gentleman  has  made 
with  rei  ard  to  the  qualities  of  the 
characte  -  of  Al  Pimie  from  New  York. 

I  had  observed  him  on  so  many 
times  of  ;he  floor. 

How  d  }es  one  come  up  with  words 
that  adequately  describe  an  individual 
like  an  Al  Pimie  other  than  to  say 
that  he  was  integrity  personified,  was 
one  of  the  most  conscientious  individ- 
uals, had  one  of  the  most  pleasant  per- 
sonalitief. 

He  ha4  a  way  of  kind  of  leaning  on 
you,  and  I  see  my  friend  rom  New 
York,  Sam  Stratton,  on  the  floor' nod- 
ding his  head  in  agreement.  But  Al 
Pimie  had  a  way  of  kind  of  communi- 
cating with  you  that  caused  you  to 
want  to  be  helpful  to  him  and  his  con- 
stituents in  every  form,  associated 
with  whatever  requests  that  he  might 
make.     | 

So  I  am  saddened  to  hear  of  the 
news.      I 

But  I  can  tell  you  this:  Al  Pimie 
made  a  tmark  with  anyone  that  had 
the  privilege  of  serving  with  him.  He 
made  a  mark  on  this  Congress  that 
will  be  remembered  by  all  of  us  that 
were  privileged  to  serve  with  him  for  a 
long,  lonk  time  to  come. 

So  I  hipe  you  will  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  convey  to  his 
family  and  to  his  friends  in  the  district 
that  he  represented  so  well  that  there 
are  maiw  of  us  who  will  never,  never 
forget  tie  great  gentleman  from  New 
York.  AJ  Pimie. 

Mr.  K:ITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  tl  le  gentleman  for  his  kind  and 
generou  comments.  I  agree  with  him 
wholehe  utedly. 

Mr.  S'liATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gent  eman  yield? 

Mr.  M  TCHELL  of  New  York.  I  yield 
to  the  g  intleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Stratto  f ). 

Mr.  STRATTON.  I  want  to  com- 
mend ray  colleague  from  New  York 
(Mr.  l^TCHKLL)  for  his  comments 
about  olir  late  colleague  and  also  to 
commeifl  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mt  Claoscm)  for  his  remarks. 
Both  have  been  very  much  to  the 
point  aild  on  the  beam. 

I,  too,  would  Join  in  those  remarks  as 
one  who  was  elected  at  the  very  same 
year,  the  very  same  election,  as  Al 
Pimie  ifas  elected,  and  came  to  Con- 
gress in  the  86th  Congress  at  the  same 
time.     1 

In  faca.  there  were  a  number  of  simi- 
larities In  terms  of  our  area  and  serv- 
ice between  Mr.  Pimie  and  myself.  We 
both  rnjresented  communities  along 
the  Hu&sn  River  which  were  suffer- 
ing at  the  time  from  signficiant  unem- 
ployment. We  had  both  served  in  the 
militarji  service  in  World  War  II,  Al 
Pimie  i  i  the  Army  and  I  in  the  Navy. 
We  weie  both  active  in  the  Masonic 
Order,  Al  much  more  elevated  in  re- 
sponsib  lity  and  position  than  I  was. 
In  fa£t,  he  was  a  past  potentate  of 

the  Shi  ine  in  the  Utica  area.  No  man 


can  reach  that  elevated  position  with- 
out being  a  highly  respected  individual 
in  the  comrnunity,  one  with  many 
friends  and  many  contacts.  That  is  ex- 
actly what  Ajl  Pimie  was. 

He  continued  his  service  in  the  Army 
Reserve  when  he  was  a  Member  of 
Congress  and  I  believe  that  he  was 
promoted  dfiring  that  period  to  the 
rank  of  colonel,  which  he  held  until 
his  retirement  from  the  Reserve. 

As  has  already  been  said  by  the  gen- 
tleman froniNew  York  and  the  gentle- 
man from  California,  Al  was  a  very 
polite,  courteous  individual  who  was 
most  gracious  and  kind.  Certainly  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Clau- 
sen) has  summed  it  up  very,  very  suc- 
cinctly.        I 

As  my  friend  from  New  York  has  al- 
ready pointcn  out,  Al  Pimie  was  a  very 
conscientiouB  and  very  valuable 
member  of  ihe  House  Armed  Services 
Committee.  I  He  was  diligent  in  per- 
forming the  duties  of  the  committee 
and,  in  fact]  he  was  an  extremely  im- 
portant member  with  respect  to  the 
NATO  organizations. 

I  can  renlember  a  couple  of  occa- 
sions when  pe  and  I,  who  were  mem- 
bers of-  a  Subcommittee  designed  to 
oversee  th^  NATO  structure,  and 
headed  by  our  former  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  Mr.  Ran- 
dall, went  to  Berlin  to  oversee  the  situ- 
ation there.  I 

We  went  to  visit  the  beginning  of 
the  mutual  land  balanced  force  reduc- 
tion talks  inj  Vienna,  for  example. 

Mr.  Pimiie  was  always  a  diligent 
Member  seeking  out  any  mistakes  that 
might  be  made  and  supporting  the  de- 
fense of  oifr  country  wherever  that 
was  involve 

He  retire^  some  10  years  ago  a^id 
was  replacefd,  in  fact,  by  the  gentle- 
man in  the!  well,  Mr.  Mitchell,  who 
has  certainly  carried  on  his  Job  with 
the  same  kind  of  expertise  in  the  same 
committee.! 

In  fact,  Mr.  Mitchell  and  Mr.  Pimie 
were  both  ccncemed  about  the  future 
of  the  major  U.S.  Air  Force  base  that 
was  located  in  their  district,  the  Grif- 
fiss  Air  For^e  Base  in  Rome,  N.Y. 

Mr.  Pimi^  fended  off,  very  success- 
fully, a  nunbber  of  efforts  in  the  Ken- 
nedy admir^stration  to  close  that  base, 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard 
other    bases    that    were 
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along  with 
and   seve: 
closed. 

Of  cou 
fought  an 
few  years 
revived, 
of  the 


the  gentleman  in  the  well 

en  more  vigorous  battle  a 

ter  when  that  effort  was 

But  thanks  to  the  leadership 

geiltleman   in  the  well,   that 


major  air  pase  survived  and  we  can 
feel  fortunate  that  it  has  survived  in  a 
day  when  our  air  power  needs  to  be  in- 
creased rather  than  diminished. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  our 
former  colleague.  Al  Pimie,  in  a  sense 
was  reluctant  to  return  home.  He  en- 
Joyed  being  a  Congressman.  He  recog- 


nized the  contribution  that  he  was 
making  to  the  State  and  to  the  Nation. 

But  I  think  the  responsibilities  of 
his  family,  who  are  still  living  in  Utica, 
were  perhaps  overwhelming  in  making 
that  decision. 

He  used  to  come  back  almost  every 
year  to  attend  the  meetings  when  the 
former  Members  of  Congress  were 
here.  It  was  always  good  to  see  Al  and 
he  always  kept  close  to  Congress  and 
to  what  we  were  doing  here,  although 
he  had  become  engrossed  again  in  his 
own  business  and  very  successfully  so. 

It  was  a  shock  to  all  of  us  to  read  in 
the  press  of  his  passing.  But  in  a  sense 
he  probably  died  the  way  many  of  us 
would  like  to  go,  without  any  lingering 
illness,  with  his  boots  on,  continuing 
to  perform  his  duties  and  his  business 
of  traveling  back  and  forth  to  the  com- 
munities that  he  served. 

D  1900 

He  went  out,  certainly,  as  a  soldier 
and  a  statesman,  and  we  will  indeed 
miss  him  in  New  York  and  throughout 
the  Mohawk  Valley. 

I  would  like  to  just  add.  if  I  might, 
my  own  personal  sense  of  unhappiness 
and  loss  that  his  very  able  and  distin- 
guished successor,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  (Mr.  Mitchell),  is  making 
the  decision  to  leave  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  to  return  to  the  Mohawk 
Valley.  I  know  that  the  Mohawk 
Valley,  in  which  we  both  live,  has  a 
great  pull  to  bring  back  its  native  sons; 
but  I  wish  that  it  was  not  quite  so 
strong,  in  this  particular  case,  or  in 
the  particular  case  of  Mr.  Pimie,  be- 
cause both  of  these  gentlemen  have 
received  a  great  deal  of  expertise  in 
the  House  and  we  are  going  to  lose  it. 
We  in  New  York  State,  already  losing 
five  Members  of  our  delegation,  can  ill 
afford  to  spare  the  experienced  lead- 
ers that  we  have  developed  over  the 
years. 

So  I  Just  want  to  say,  perhaps  a  little 
prematurely,  because  I  am  sure  the 
other  Members  of  our  delegation  will 
want  to  pay  tribute  to  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
Mitchell),  that  we  are  sorry  that  he  is 
leaving  too.  He  has  done  an  outstand- 
ing Job,  and  we  are  sorry  that  he  will 
not  be  with  us. 

I  want  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Pimie,  Mil- 
dred, and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Pimie  family,  the  deep  sympathy  of 
the  delegation  of  the  House  in  the  loss 
of  this  great  former  colleague  of  ours. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  kind 
words  and  his  keen  and  accurate  ob- 
servations about  our  mutual  friend.  I 
know  of  Al  Pimie"s  high  regard  for  the 
gentleman  from  New  York.  I  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman,  too,  for  his  kind 
words  about  me.  We  will  wait  for  that 
other  special  order  to  expand. 
•  Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  join  ray  colleagues  in  paying  a 
special    tribute    to    an    outstanding 


public  servant,  our  former  colleague 
Alexander  Pimie.  Al  Pimie  will  long 
be  remembered  for  his  personal  digni- 
ty and  his  diligent  service  to  the  State 
of  New  York  and  to  the  Nation. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  Al 
Pimie  for  the  years  that  he  served  as  a 
Member  of  Congress.  We  entered  the 
Congress  in  the  86th  session  and  up 
until  the  time  that  Al  left  the  House 
in  1972,  I  knew  him  to  be  a  conscien- 
tious and  hard-working  Member,  who 
was  truly  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
our  Nation  and  of  his  district.  He  had 
all  the  qualities  and  talents  that  are 
essential  to  the  makeup  of  an  effective 
legislator,  and  he  handled  the  de- 
manding responsibilities  of  his  con- 
gressional assignments  with  intelli- 
gence and  insight. 

In  addition,  I  worked  closely  with  Al 
on  a  number  of  international  meetings 
where  we  both  served  as  U.S.  dele- 
gates. Al  was  most  effective  spokes- 
man for  our  country  as  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 

As  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Al  was  forceful  spokesman 
for  national  defense  and  exercised  his 
interest  in  maintaining  a  strong  de- 
fense policy  while  pursuing  fiscal  con- 
servatism. 

He  was  wholeheartedly  responsive  to 
the  needs  of  our  farmers  and  worked 
to  improve  agricultural  policy  as  well 
as  instrumental  in  initiating  programs 
that  have  helped  make  possible  the 
vast  productivity  of  our  farms. 

The  absolute  integrity  of  Al  Pimie, 
in  conjuction  with  his  sensitivity  to 
the  needs  of  others,  enabled  him  to 
command  the  respect  of  all  of  us  in 
Congress.  The  country  has  lost  a  man 
of  great  stature,  and  we  have  lost  a 
good  friend  and  a  good  human  being. 

My  wife.  Joins  me  in  extending  our 
heartfelt  condolences  to  his  wife,  Mil- 
dred and  sons,  Bruce  and  Douglas.* 
•  Mr.  WORTLEY  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
pay  tribute  to  a  former  colleague.  Al- 
exander Pimie.  who  died  June  12. 

He  was  first  elected  to  Congress  in 
1958  to  represent  New  York's  32d  Con- 
gressional District.  He  served  seven 
terms  before  his  retirement  in  1972.  Al 
spent  much  time  in  Madison  County,  a 
county  I  now  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, attending  many,  many  public 
functions  during  his  tenure  as  a  Con- 
gressman. He  never  forgot  his  con- 
stituents. 

In  summing  up  his  record  of  serving 
others.  I  would  like  to  quote  an  edito- 
rial from  the  Canastota  Bee-Joumal: 

To  the  best  of  our  knowledge  no  call  for 
help  to  Pirnie  as  a  Congressman  from  a  con- 
stituent went  unanswered.  Home  district 
service  by  this  quiet,  friendly,  concerned 
man  was  his  stock  in  trade.  .  .  .  This  district 
has  been  served  by  excellent  representatives 
in  Washington  and  none  was  any  better 
than  Al  Pirnie.  We  mourn  his  passing. 
I  echo  those  sentiments.* 


•  Mr.  MONTGOMERY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  news  of  the  death  of  our  former 
colleague,  Alexander  Pimie  of  New 
York  is  sad  news.  He  served  seven 
terms  in  this  Chamber  before  retiring 
in  1972  and  I  considered  him  a  person- 
al friend. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
him  on  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee. He  became  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  that  committee  and  was 
always  counted  on  for  great  leadership 
and  a  firm  opinion. 

In  addition,  he  was  first  a  member  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  and 
was  a  member  of  the  GOP  Task  Force 
on  Agriculture,  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee  and  was  chair- 
man of  the  U.S.  Delegation  to  the  In- 
terparliamentary Union. 

Alexander  Pimie  was  a  delightful 
man  and  I  can  say  he  always  had  time 
for  everyone,  though  his  schedule  was 
always  a  busy  one. 

His  service  to  the  32d  Congressional 
District  around  Utica,  N.Y.  from  1958 
to  1972  was  truly  outstanding.  In  addi- 
tion, he  served  with  great  distinction 
as  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  the  Duofold  Co.  of  Mohawk, 
N.Y. 

I  am  honored  to  participate  in  this 
memorial  to  the  Honorable  Alexander 
Pimie  and  I  extend  highest  regards  to 
his  wife  Mildred  and  sons,  Bruce  and 
Douglas. 

His  many  accomplishments  and  con- 
tributions to  the  State  of  New  York 
and  to  this  Congress  will  be  long  re- 
membered.* 

•  Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  my 
fellow  colleagues  from  New  York,  par- 
ticularly my  good  friend,  Don  Mitch- 
ell, I  was  saddened  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  Congressman  Pimie.  I  first 
got  to  know  Al  Pimie  when  I  was 
elected  to  the  House  in  1962.  During 
his  seven  terms  in  the  House,  he  and  I 
became  good  friends. 

During  Al's  14  years  in  the  House, 
he  established  a  record  and  level  of 
achievement  highly  respected  by  his 
colleagues.  Upon  his  election  to  the 
House  in  1958,  he  served  first  as  a 
member  of  the  Agriculture  Committee 
followed  by  service  on  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services.  On  the 
latter,  he  ultimately  became  its  rank- 
ing minority  member. 

In  addition  to  his  committee  assign- 
ments, Al  was  a  member  of  the  Repub- 
lican Policy  Committee,  chairman  of 
the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  and  a  member  of  the 
GOP  Task  Force  on  Agriculture. 

From  these  and  other  positions,  Al 
made  significant  and  lasting  contribu- 
tions to  this  body  and  to  the  country.  I 
luiow  this  must  be  a  difficult  time  for 
his  wife  and  two  sons.  My  wife  Nancy 
and  I  Join  in  extending  our  sincere 
condolences  to  them.* 
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GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  8TRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  life,  char- 
acter, and  public  service  of  the  late 
Honorable  Alexander  Pirnie. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOBS  THROUGH  EXPORTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  St 
Germain)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
unemployment  in  America  has 
reached  levels  which  have  not  been 
seen  since  the  Great  Depression.  In 
my  own  home  State— Rhode  Island— 
the  unemployment  rate  has  reached 
0.9  percent.  Forty-six  thousand  Rhode 
Islanders  are  unable  to  find  a  Job.  This 
situation  is  largely  the  result  of 
Reaganomics  and  the  burdens  the  ad- 
ministration's high  interest  rate  eco- 
nomic policy  places  on  small-  and  mod- 
erate-sized business.  As  is  well  known, 
these  enterprises  create  over  70  per- 
cent of  all  Jobs. 

It  would  help  most  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration and  the  Federal  Reserve 
would  let  nominal  and  real  interest 
rate  decline.  In  addition,  however,  the 
profit  outlook  for  small-  and  moder- 
ate-sized firms  would  be  improved  sig- 
nificantly if  they  could  successfully 
sell  their  products  in  foreign  markets. 
To  be  successful  exporters,  though, 
these  businesses  need  access  to  stable 
investment  and  credit  sources,  interna- 
tional marketing  and  financing  exper- 
tise, and  advanced  communication  and 
data  processing  capabilities.  I  believe 
these  needs  can  and  will  be  met  in  the 
coming  years  as  export  trading  compa- 
nies—ETC's— are  established  and  ex- 
panded around  the  country  in  re- 
sponse to  enactment  of  H.R.  6016.  the 
Bank  Export  Services  Act  introduced 
by  myself  and  24  other  Banking,  Fi- 
nance, and  Urban  Affairs  Committee 
members  on  March  31,  1982. 

Today,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to 
report  the  Banking,  Finance  and 
Urban  Affairs  Committee  favorably 
concluded,  by  an  overwhelming  vote  of 
40  to  0.  its  consideration  of  the  Bank 
Export  Services  Act  and  urge  prompt 
and  equally  favorable  consideration  by 
the  full  House  of  Representatives. 

The  ability  of  small-  and  moderate- 
sized  businesses  to  successfully  sell 
their  products  in  other  countries  is 
critically  Important  for  America's  eco- 
nomic health  generally,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  my  area  of  New  England. 
Traditionally,  this  region  has  been 
heavily  involved  .in  international 
trade.  The  New  England  Congression- 
iJ  Institute,  for  example,  reports: 


In  1980.  ^he  six  New  England  States  gen- 
erated over  $10  billion  in  export  sales.  An 
estimated  JSS.OOO  jobs  in  New  England  are  a 
direct  resujt  of  export  sales.  When  asked  to 
predict  the  effect  of  passage  of  ETC  legisla- 
tion on  their  companies'  receipts  in  the  New 
England  Congressional  Institute  survey  con- 
ducted in  April.  57  percent  of  the  export 
trading  cotipany  respondents  estimated  an 
increase  of  over  25  percent.  All  of  the  re- 
spondents jindicated  increases  of  at  least  5 
percent.  At>plylng  the  lowest  of  those  esti- 
mates to  (Hirrent  export  data  suggests  that 
the  potenaal  effect  of  ETC  leoislation  in 
NevD  Englknd  means  SOO  million  dollan 
earned  in  export  sales,  and  over  10,000  jobs. 
( Emphasis jin  original.) 

The  Idng-standing.  inward-looking 
posture  (if  most  U.S.  producers  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  tremendous 
importance  and  reliance  many  foreign 
firms  platce  on  exporting.  Most  U.S. 
producers  devote  little  or  no  effort  to 
export  pnomotion.  Only  10  percent  of 
U.S.  mijnufacturing  firms  export. 
Fewer  ttwi  1  percent  of  these  firms 
account  tor  80  percent  of  our  exports. 
Until  recently  the  U.S.  market  offered 
sufficient!  opportunities  for  the  sale  of 
U.S.-produced  goods  and  services. 
There  was  little  need  for  a  strong 
export  ovientation  by  U.S.  firms.  The 
present  world  economy  makes  this  in- 
wordlooking  posture  obsolete. 

After  World  War  II.  the  rapid 
growth  ia  U.S.  imports  challenged  the 
traditiongl  domestic  market  share  of 
U.S.  producers  in  many  product  areas. 
The  U.S.  market  changed  from  one 
dominated  by  domestic  manufacturers 
to  one  in  which  demand  was  increas- 
ingly supplied  by  low-cost,  low-wage 
foreign  suppliers.  In  addition,  the  his- 
torically irapid  growth  in  population 
and  conslimer  demands,  a  hallmark  of 
the  U.S.  economy  in  the  past,  slowed 
dramatic  illy.  Now  new  markets  are 
needed  ty  many  U.S.  producers.  A 
Commer  e  Department  survey  con- 
cluded t  kat  about  20,000  U.S.  manu- 
facturen  and  agricultural  producers 
offer  go<ids  and  services  which  could 
be  high  y  competitive  abroad.  The 
greatest  potential  for  building  Ameri- 
ca's expiort  capacity  lies  with'  the 
small-  and  medium-sized  firms  that 
have  no^  previously  turned  their  at- 
tention tp  overseas  markets. 

Despitt  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce's finding,  many  small-  and 
medium<^ized  manufacturers  never  at- 
tempt to)  export.  Some  are  intimidated 
by  the  complexity  of  exporting. 
Others  (knnot  afford  the  higher  than 
normal  transactions  costs  associated 
with  exBorting.  The  establishment  of 
ETC's  to  promote  U.S.  exports  will  fa- 
cilitate lales  of  these  products  over- 
seas. However,  as  was  the  case  with 
Japanese  ETC's.  allowing  banking  or- 
ganizations to  invest  directly  in  and  to 
own  ETC's  is  crucial  if  ETC's  are  going 
to  increase  U.S.  exports. 

Banking  organizations  can  provide 
services  which  will  make  an  ETC  func- 
tion more  effectively.  They  can  supply 
the  capital  and  international  expertise 
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necessary  to  allow  ETC's  to  experience 
the  economies  of  scale  necessary  to 
overcome  thQ  high  fixed  costs  and  the 
redtap  associtited  with  exporting.  The 
existing  international  communications 
and  data  pro<)es5ing  systems  and  finan- 
cial expertise  of  large  banks  can  pro- 
vide additional  benefits. 

Due  to  a  pank's  business  contacts, 
and  those  of  their  correspondents  with 
both  domestic  and  foreign  businesses, 
banking  organizations  are  uniquely 
suited  to  serve  as  a  bridge  between  po- 
tential exporters  and  potential  import- 
ers. Thus,  an  ETC  owned  by  a  banking 
organization.!  represents  a  most  effi- 
cient method  of  finding  compatible 
buyers  and  sellers. 

The  concerns  of  many  about  main- 
taining the  traditional  separation  of 
banking  and  commerce  are  addressed 
in  H.R.  6016  by  allowing  only  invest- 
ments by  batik  holding  companies  or 
bankers'  bar^  but  not  banks  them- 
selves. Thus, 'having  an  export  trading 
company  operate  within  a  bank  itself 
would  be  precluded,  and  the  existing 
ample  bank,  holding  company  and 
bankers'  bank  supervisory  and  regula- 
tory resources  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  woulb  be  available  to  prevent 
undue  risk  talking. 

Exporters,  manufacturers,  and  bank- 
ing organizations  are  enthusiastic 
about  the  export  business  opportuni- 
ties this  bill  I  will  create.  In  testimony 
before  my  Svbcommittee  on  Financial 
Institutions  Alden  Anderson,  the 
president  ofiHospital  Trust  Corp.  in 
Providence.  %.I..  said  the  passage  of 
H.R.  6016.  tie  Bank  Export  Ser\-ices 
Act.  will  allow  Hospital  Trust  "to 
make  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
economy  or  New  England  and.  of 
course,  to  Rhode  Island." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  action  today  by  the 
Banking.  Finance  and  Urban  Affairs 
Committee  represents  a  bipartisan 
effort  of  the  highest  order  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  lagging  situation  in 
U.S.  exports!  and  high  unemployment. 
I  commend  find  thank  my  committee 
both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
House  to  follow  our  ex- 
omptly  and  affirmatively 
rtant  legislation.* 
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ARY  OF  THE  BATTLE 
OSOVO-JUNE  28 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ofder  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Annunzio)  is 
recognized  f<>r  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  ANNtUNZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  28.  Amjericans  of  Serbian  descent 
and  Serbs  all  over  the  world  com- 
memorate the  heroism,  dedication, 
and  courage  of  their  countrymen  who 
bravely  sacrificed  their  lives  at  the 
Battle  of  K(isovo  in  1389.  in  defense  of 
their  religion  and  their  national  exist- 
ence. Actually  fought  on  June  15,  but 
celebrated  dn  June  28  under  the  Gre- 


gorian calendar,  the  Serbs  were  de- 
feated in  this  battle  by  overpowering 
Turkish  forces. 

The  Turkish  Army,  in  its  efforts  to 
conquer  Europe  in  the  1300's.  turned 
its  might  toward  the  Serbs,  first  de- 
feating them  at  the  Maritsa  River  in 
1371.  and  then  on  the  Plains  of 
Kosovo  in  1389.  In  the  Battle  of 
Kosovo,  which  marked  the  fall  of  am 
independent  Serbian  state,  the  Serbi- 
an Czar.  Prince  Lazar,  and  the  Turkish 
Sultan.  Murad  I.  were  both  killed.  The 
Serbian  knight,  or  voyvode.  Milosh 
Obilich.  who  slew  the  sultan  in  his 
tent,  has  been  immortalized  in  nation- 
al songs  and  legends,  along  with  the 
battle  itself.  Although  the  Serbs  lost 
their  valiant  struggle  to  preserve  the 
independence  of  their  nation,  the 
ideals  for  which  they  fought  remain  a 
part  of  the  Serbian  heritage,  and  these 
memories  are  permanently  a  part  of 
their  national  consciousness. 

The  Serbian  people  lived  completely 
under  Turkish  domination  beginning 
in  1459,  when  Serbia  became  part  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  For  the  next  400 
years,  the  courageous  Serbians  were 
harshly  ruled  by  Ottoman  overlords 
who  subjected  the  peasantry  to  cruel 
and  inhumane  treatment.  Neverthe- 
less, throughout  these  years,  the  Ser- 
bian people,  through  the  leadership  of 
the  Serbian  Orthodox  Church,  the 
only  national  institution  not  destroyed 
by  the  brutal  conquerors,  were  able  to 
maintain  a  sense  of  national  pride  and 
culture.  The  weakening  of  the  Turkish 
Empire  in  the  late  18th  and  early  19th 
centuries  led  to  a  series  of  events  that 
enabled  Serbia  to  regain  its  autonomy 
in  1830  and  its  independence  as  a  king- 
dom in  1882. 

At  the  conclusion  of  World  War  I. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Serbian 
royal  dynasty,  the  Kingdom  of  Serbs, 
Croatians,  and  Slovenians  was  estab- 
lished. The  name  of  this  kingdom  was 
changed  to  Yugoslavia  11  years  later. 
In  1945,  the  monarchy  was  abolished 
when  the  Communists  invaded  and 
dominated  Yugoslavia.  Unfortunately, 
the  official  observance  of  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Battle  of  Kosovo  has  been 
banned  by  the  Communist  rulers. 
However,  despite  this  attempt  to  de- 
stroy the  national  pride  of  the  Serbi- 
ans, this  historic  date  remains  alive  in 
the  hearts  of  Serbs  everywhere. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  spirit  to  overcome 
tremendous  odds  in  the  name  of  free- 
dom has  strengthened  the  Serbian 
consciousness,  has  united  the  Serbs  as 
a  people,  and  is  a  vital  part  of  their 
cultural  heritage  which  has  been  pre- 
served throughout  the  centuries. 
Americans  of  Serbian  descent  have 
made  strong  and  lasting  contributions 
to  the  strength  and  greatness  of  the 
United  States.  I  am  proud  to  Join  with 
the  Serbian  Americans  in  the  Uth 
District  of  Illinois  which  I  am  honored 
to  represent,  and  throughout  the 
Nation,  who  are  commemorating  the 


historic  Battle  of  Kosovo.  Their  dedi- 
cation to  the  ideals  of  human  freedom 
and  human  dignity  serves  as  an  inspi- 
ration and  example  to  the  entire 
world.* 


CERTIFICATION  OF  FUTURE 
FOREIGN  AID  TO  EL  SALVADOR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Ratch- 
roRD)  is  recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members.  I  know  that  the  hour  is  late, 
but  I  take  this  special  order  to  address 
an  issue  that,  frankly.  I  thought  would 
have  been  resolved  by  this  House  this 
afternoon.  That  is  the  whole  issue  of 
certification  for  future  foreign  aid  to 
El  Salvador. 

Now,  you  know  and  I  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  at  one  point  this  after- 
noon the  gentleman  from  Maryland 
rose,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Latin  and  South  America,  and 
attempted  to  gain  unanimous  consent 
to  bring  to  the  floor  of  the  House  the 
issue  of  certification  for  foreign  aid 
and  future  foreign  aid  to  the  country 
of  El  Salvador. 

Regrettably,  from  my  point  of  view 
and  that  of  other  Members  who  will 
si>eak  later  this  evening,  there  was  an 
objection— within  the  rules,  yes.  but 
an  objection  which  prevents  us  from 
debating  here  today  the  future  of  our 
relationship  with  El  Salvador,  the 
future  of  foreign  aid  to  El  Salvador 
and  the  whole  issue  of  where  this 
country  is  going  on  the  critical  issue  of 
human  rights  and  opportunity. 

Had  we  debated  this  issue  this  after- 
noon or.  hopefully,  when  we  debate  it 
tomorrow— because  certainly  it  de- 
mands our  action  before  we  break  for 
the  congressional  recess— this  lan- 
guage would  have  been  presented  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  It  reads 
as  follows,  and  it  will  come  before  the 
House  when  the  issue  is  brought 
before  us  either  tomorrow,  hopefully, 
or  at  some  point  before  the  break. 

The  second  certification— 

And  they  are  referring  to  the  certifi- 
cation for  future  foreign  assistance- 
required  under  this  section  may  be  made 
only  If  it  Includes  a  determination  by  the 
President  that  the  Oovemment  of  El  Salva- 
dor ( I )  has  made  good  faith  efforts  since  the 
first  such  certification  was  made  to  investi- 
gate the  murders  of  those  6  United  States 
citizens  and  to  bring  to  Justice  those  respon- 
sible for  those  murders:  and  (2)  has  taken 
all  reasonable  steps  to  investigate  the  disap- 
pearance of  journalist  John  Sullivan  in  El 
Salvador  In  January  of  1981. 

Now,  I  am  concerned  about  this 
issue  as  a  Member  of  Congress.  I  am 
concerned  as  a  U.S.  citizen  who  sees 
too  great  a  reliance  on  our  foreign 
policy  on  military  hardware  and  not 
enough  concern  for  human  rights  and 
economic  development;  but  I  am 
doubly  concerned  because  one  of  those 
murdered,  religious  worker  Jean  E>ono- 


van.  has  in  my  district,  in  fact,  in  my 
home  town.  Danbury.  Conn.,  the 
family  of  her  brother.  That  family. 
Michael  Donovan,  her  brother,  and 
those  of  us  concerned  for  human 
rights  in  Latin  and  South  America  are 
concerned  that  in  June  of  1982  we 
Members  of  Congress.  Americans  all. 
do  not  have  an  answer  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Jean  Donovan,  to  her  co- 
religious  workers  and  to  those  mur- 
dered—yes, murdered— in  El  Salvador. 

And  when  did  this  occur?  Not  in 
June  of  1982,  not  in  fact  in  June  of 
1981.  But  the  date  of  the  murder  in 
question  was  December  2,  1980.  De- 
cember 2.  1980.  Jean  Donovan  and 
fellow  coreligious  workers.  American 
citizens,  were  murdered  in  El  Salvador. 
And  still,  to  her  family,  to  her  brother 
Michael  Donovan,  my  constituent,  to 
those  of  us  concerned  with  what  hap- 
pened and  why.  no  ainswers.  And.  in 
fact,  less  than  that:  no  person  brought 
to  trial,  brought  to  the  court  of  Jus- 
tice, brought  to  bear  for  what  hap- 
pened to  Jean  Donovan  and  those  who 
were  murdered  with  her  in  El  Salva- 
dor. No  trial,  no  answer,  no  response. 
And  yet  today  this  country  apparently 
is  on  the  verge  again  of  certifying  aid 
to  El  Salvador  and  of  saying  to  the 
world  there  has  been  sufficient 
progress  in  human  rights  and  opportu- 
nities for  us  to  continue  assistance  to  a 
country  that  allows  to  go  unanswered 
since  December  2.  1980.  the  murder  of 
American  citizens. 

Now.  as  bad  as  this  is  and  as  trou- 
bling as  all  of  this  is  to  me.  to  those 
who  will  speak  this  evening.  I  am  even 
troubled  more  deeply  by  the  fact  that 
the  families  of  these  religious  workers 
have  been  treated  in  shabby,  shabby 
fashion. 

Some  of  us  have  seen  the  movie 
"Missing"  which  relates  to  another 
Latin  American  country  and  the  lack 
of  a  response  or  sensitivity  or  compas- 
sion or  concern  on  behalf  of  our  State 
Department  to  the  families  directly  in- 
volved in  the  conduct  that  led  there  to 
the  death  of  an  American  citizen. 
Well,  I  am  concerned  tonight  that  the 
families  that  I  speak  about,  that  the 
American  citizens  for  whom  I  am  con- 
cerned and,  specifically,  the  Donovan 
family,  is  getting  the  same  treatment 
as  America  saw  depicted.  The  same 
treatment  coming  from  whom?  Prom 
our  State  Department. 

Michael  Donovan  in  effect  has  t>een 
told.  "Forget  it.  flake  off.  don't  t>other 
us.  leave  us  alone,  don't  worry  about 
it."  And  Michael  Donovan,  sadly,  has 
been  ignored  by  the  American  State 
Department  since  December  2.  1980. 

Well,  I  stand  here  tonight  as  his 
Representative  and  as  a  concerned 
Member  of  Congress  to  say  that  the 
issue  is  not  going  to  go  away,  that  the 
concern  on  behalf  of  the  Members  of 
Congress  is  not  going  to  go  away,  that 
our  opportunity  to  speak  about  the 
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lack  of  human  rights  and  opportuni- 
ties in  El  Salvador  and  in  other  coun- 
tries to  whom  we  provide  foreign  aid  is 
not  going  to  go  away.  And,  yes,  our 
votes  are  not  going  to  be  provided  for 
a  continuation  of  a  foreign  policy  that 
emphasises  military  hardware,  that 
shows  diminishing  concern  for  human 
rights  and  opportunities  and  is  willing 
to  continue  the  status  quo  In  El  Salva- 
dor, even  though  it  is  now  June  of 
1982,  and  the  Donovan  family  has  not 
received  a  response. 

D    1910 

Hopefully,  tomorrow  the  issue  of 
certification  will  come  back  up  again. 
Hopefully,  in  overwhelming  fashion 
we  will  say  to  the  world  that  until 
there  is  an  answer  as  to  what  hap- 
pened to  Jean  Donovan  and  her  fellow 
religious  workers,  we,  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  are  not  prepared  to 
certify  aid.  but  if  this  does  not  come 
up  I  will  take  the  opportunity,  togeth- 
er with  those  of  us  who  care  about 
human  rights  in  El  Salvador  and 
throughout  the  world,  to  say  to  Mi- 
chael Donovan,  to  say  to  those  who 
died  with  her.  to  say  to  those  mur- 
dered in  El  Salvador,  that  you  shall 
not  be  forgotten  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Studds). 

Mr.  STUDDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding  and  I  commend  him 
for  taking  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  apologize  to  our 
colleagues  and  to  the  staff  of  the 
House  for  keeping  them  in  session  for 
a  few  moments  at  this  hour  of  the 
night.  It  ought  not  to  have  been  neces- 
sary. This  subject  ought  to  have  been 
debated  and  ought  to  have  been  acted 
upon  by  this  House  earlier  today,  and 
it  would  have  been  had  it  not  been  for 
a  number  of  objections  from  the  Re- 
publican side  of  the  aisle.  Because  of 
those  objections,  which  I  frankly  do 
not  understand,  and  which  leave  me 
Increduloiis— because  of  those  objec- 
tions it  was  impossible  not  only  for 
this  House  to  act  today,  but  it  was  im- 
possible for  this  House  to  debate  or 
even  to  have  explained  to  it  the  sub- 
stance of  the  matter  which  was  to 
have  been  brought  before  it  and  on 
which  we  were  to  have  voted. 

I  say  incredulous  not  at  all  facetious- 
ly. I  am  genuinely  incredulous  because 
there  is  not  nor  has  there  ever  been,  to 
my  knowledge,  a  scintilla  of  partisan- 
ship on  the  issue  before  us.  and  be- 
cause we  were  precluded  by  objections 
from  the  Republican  side  earlier  today 
in  presenting  the  issue  to  the  House,  it 
does  seem  to  me  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments of  this  time  to  explain  to  the 
House  and  to  the  American  people 
what  it  was  that  we  were  prevented 
from  voting  on  by  objection  by  the  mi- 
nority side,  and  what  it  was  in  fact 
earlier  today  we  were  prevented  from 
even  describing  to  the  people. 
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What  he  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land, the  chairman  of  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Inter-American  Affairs  request- 
ed unanitious  consent  to  consider  was 
House  Joint  Resolution  494.  which  was 
authored  by  myself  and  the  gentleman 
from  Naw  York  (Mr.  Oilman),  a 
member  of  the  other  side.  They  were 
cosponsots  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  of 
that  res6lution  and  it  was  adopted 
unanimously  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Inter-American  Affairs  and  reported 
unanimously  to  this  House  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
It  was  thoroughly  bipartisan,  there- 
fore, in  its  authorship  and  in  its  spon- 
sorship, and  because  there  is  some 
confusion  at  this  point  as  to  what 
transpired  this  afternoon  in  the 
House,  Iflt  me  Just  remind  the  Mem- 
bers.       , 

Three  unanimous-consent  requests 
were  made  for  the  consideration  of 
bills.  On4  for  a  bill  from  our  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  to  provide 
emergency  assistance  to  Lebanon.  No 
objection'  was  heard  and  the  bill  was 
passed,  after  lengthy  debate  and  dis- 
cussion. 

One  request  was  made  to  consider  a 
bill  congratulating  Thailand  on  an  an- 
niversary of  its  nationhood.  No  objec- 
tion was  heard  and  the  bill  was  adopt- 
ed. Then  a  similar  request  was  made  to 
consider  House  Joint  Resolution  494 
with  respiect  to  conditions  on  U.S.  mili- 
tary assistance  to  the  Government  of 
El  Salvador  and  objection  was  heard 
to  the  consideration  of  the  bill  by  the 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  (Mr.  Miched. 

I  do  noit  have  the  slightest  idea  why 
the  gentlbman  objected,  but  he  did. 

At  that  point  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  asked  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  a  rou- 
tine procedure,  to  explain  or  attempt 
to  explain  in  1  minute  what  he  had 
Just  trie4  to  offer  to  the  House.  The 
gentlemapi  from  Illinois,  the  minority 
leader  r^uested  in  his  turn  to  try  to 
explain  what  his  objections  were.  I  re- 
quested iinanimous  consent  to  address 
the  Houie  for  1  minute,  and  that  re- 
quest was  denied  on  an  objection  by 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Mad- 
ICAM).      I 

This  ii  my  10th  year  in  this  body 
and  I  dp  not  recall  in  that  decade, 
roughly,  'a  single  incident  in  which  the 
routine  courtesy  of  a  request  to  ad- 
dress thf  House  for  1  minute  was  ob- 
jected ti  by  any  Member  of  either 
party.  Ahd  I  take  this  occasion  to  ex- 
press my  disappointment  and  again 
my  puailement  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illnois  would  object  even  to  an 
explanation,  much  les  a  debate,  much 
less  actian  by  this  House,  on  a  nuitter 
of  this  significance. 

The  gentleman  will  recall  that  later 
in  the  oay  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Conunitiee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentlemin  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Za- 
BLOCKi),]  made   once   again   a   unani- 
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mous-conseni  request  to  consider  the 
bill,  and  this  time  objection  was  once 
again  heard  on  the  Republican  side— 
this  time  by  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hartnctt).  Not 
only  that,  but  in  response  to  a  plea 
from  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
that  he  at  least  be  allowed  to  explain 
what  he  was  offering,  prior  to  the  ob- 
jection being  lodged,  the  gentleman  in- 
sisted on  hi|  objection  and  removed 
from  his  feet  the  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  oh  Foreign  Affairs. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  procedure  is 
one  which  I  do  not  understand.  I  find 
it  difficult  xA  believe  that  the  minority 
leader  and  ofher  members  of  his  party 
who  objected  have  problems  with  the 
substance  of  the  legislation,  but  in  this 
instance  timing  is  essential,  and  if  the 
gentleman  ^ill  yield  further  I  am 
going  to  explain  why  that  is  the  case. 

The  legislajtion  would  amend  the  so- 
called  Blngham-Solarz  language  which 
was  included  in  the  1981  foreign  aid 
bill  that  is  now  law  and  which  placed  a 
series  of  conditions  on  U.S.  military 
aid  to  the  Of  vemment  of  El  Salvador. 
This  amendment,  which  we  attempted 
to  consider  today,  would  require  that 
the  second  Presidential  certification, 
prepared  under  the  statute,  include  a 
determination  by  the  President,  that 
since  the  first  certification  was  made 
in  late  January,  the  Oovernment  of  EI 
Salvador  has  made  good-faith  efforts 
to  investigate  the  murders  of  six 
Americans  in  El  Salvador  in  late  1980 
and  early  19pl  and  to  bring  to  justice 
those  responsible  for  those  murders. 

In  fact,  w^  amended  the  legislation 
once  it  had  been  introduced  at  the  re- 
quest of  a  Member  on  the  other  side, 
the  gentlewoman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mrs.  RouKOiA)  who  has  a  constituent 
who  has  disappeared  and  who  is.  we 
fear,  the  victim  of  foul  play,  the  free 
lance  journalist  John  Sullivan,  to  in- 
clude a  requirement  that  there  be  a 
good-faith  investigation  into  the  disap- 
pearance of  Mr.  Sullivan  as  well. 

The  legislation  is  necessary  because 
the  Binghara-Solarz  language  only  re- 
quired a  one-time  certification  con- 
cerning the^e  investigations,  and  be- 
cause, as  thie  gentleman  has  pointed 
out,  no  one  has  yet  been  tried  for  any 
of  the  murders. 

The  committee  approved  similar  lan- 
guage in  ail  amendment  offered  by 
Mr.  Oilman  to  the  supplemental  for- 
eign aid  bill  for  fiscal  year  1983,  but 
that  bill  will  probably  never  see  the 
light  of  dav  and  certainly  will  not 
become  law.jif  ever,  before  next  month 
when  the  certification  must  be  made 
by  the  President. 

Both  the  U.S.  Government  and  the 
previous  Oovernment  of  El  Salvador 
committed  significant  amounts  of  time 
and  resources  to  the  investigation  of 
these  crimfes,  which  involved  the 
brutal  muiders  of  four  American 
church  won  en  in  December  1980  and 
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two  U.S.  agarian  reform  workers  in 
January  of  1981.  and  in  the  same 
month  the  disappearance  of  Mr.  Sulli- 
van. Six  former  members  of  the  Salva- 
doran  National  Ouard  have  been  in- 
dicted for  the  murder  of  the  church 
women.  No  trial  date  has  been  sched- 
uled. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs  had  received  testimony  in 
February  of  this  year  which  indicated 
that  "A  large  body  of  evidence  has 
been  compiled  in  the  murders  of  Mi- 
chael Hammer  and  Mark  Pearlman, 
the  two  U.S.  agarian  reform  workers." 
Mr.  William  Doherty  of  the  American 
Institutes  for  Free  Labor  Development 
told  the  subcommittee  in  February 
that  this  evidence- 
Should  lead  to  the  indictment  of  the  mur- 
derers, both  the  civilian  intellectual  authors 
of  the  crime,  and  the  military  personnel 
who  actually  pulled  the  trigger. 

And  Mr.  Doherty  went  on. 
We  can  tell  you  right  now  that  this  evidence 
implicates  high-ranking  meml>ers  of  the  se- 
curity forces. 

No  progress  has  been  made  since  Mr. 
Doherty  testified  to  that  effect  on 
February  24. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  history  of  these  in- 
vestigations indicates  that  pressure 
from  the  United  States  is  necessary  in 
order  to  produce  progress  of  any  kind. 
The  legislation  we  sought  to  bring 
before  the  House  today  was  intended 
to  maintain  pressure  on  the  Govern- 
ment of  El  Salvador  to  see  that  Justice 
was  done. 

Mr.  Speaker,  timing  is  critical. 
Under  the  law  the  second  determina- 
tion by  the  president,  the  certification, 
must  be  made  on  the  28th  of  July, 
next  month.  That  is  why  we  chose  the 
route  of  bringing  before  the  House 
this  legislation  by  unanimous  consent, 
so  that  it  could  t>e  passed  by  the 
House  prior  to  our  departure  for  the 
Fourth  of  July  recess,  in  the  hopes 
that  the  Senate,  which  will  be  in  ses- 
sion next  week,  could  act  on  it,  that  it 
could  be  gotten  to  the  President  to  be 
signed  into  law  to  take  effect  in  time 
to  achieve  its  purpose,  namely,  to  re- 
quire the  President  to  make  certifica- 
tion during  his  July  process,  otherwise 
the  whole  thing  will  be  off  for  another 
6  months. 

That  is  why  there  was  an  urgency 
with  respect  to  time.  That  is  why  the 
objection  by  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois, the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  and  the  subsequent  objection 
of  the  gentleman  from  South  Caroli- 
na, cast  such  a  pall  over  the  efforts  of 
Members  of  this  House  of  both  parties 
who  tried  on  so  many  occasions  to 
bring  pressure  upon  the  Government 
of  El  Salvador,  if  it  is  going  to  contin- 
ue to  be  the  recipient  of  U.S.  military 
assistance  in  such  largesse  and  in- 
creases in  generosity  of  this  kind  as 
this  administration  has  requested,  at 
the  very  least  it  can  make  good-faith 
efforts  to  bring  to  justice  those  guilty 


of  the  cold-blooded  murder  of  the 
American  citizens.  And  I  would  remind 
the  Members  of  this  House  that  pend- 
ing before  us  at  the  moment  is  a  re- 
quest from  this  administration  for 
more  than  a  doubling  of  military  aid 
to  El  Salvador  over  the  levels  of  the 
current  fiscal  year. 

So  this  is  a  matter  of  substance.  It  is 
a  matter  of  principle.  It  is  a  matter  in 
which  timing  is  critical,  and  it  is  a 
matter  which,  if  we  are  unsuccessful 
again  tomorrow  in  our  request  to  con- 
sider it  by  unanimous  consent,  it  is  a 
matter  whose  purpose  may  well  be 
thwarted  altogether  by  objection 
lodged  initially  by  the  minority  leader 
earlier  today  and  subsequently  by  an- 
other Member  on  his  side  of  the  aisle. 

D  1920 

I  would  close  by  pleading  most  par- 
ticularly with  the  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  this  House,  who  are  legion, 
who  are  in  support  of  or  authors  of  or 
supporters  and  sponsors  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  who  agree  with  all  of  us  that 
under  no  circumstances  should  a 
matter  like  this  be  a  matter  of  parti- 
sanship, to  plead  with  the  leadership 
of  their  own  side  and  with  the  Mem- 
bers of  their  own  side  to  cease  and 
desist  from  lodging  the  objections 
which  have  prevented  this  House  to 
this  moment  from  considering  legisla- 
tion which  is  of  enormous  consequence 
to  the  American  people. 

I  do  not  think  there  has  been  a  sub- 
ject this  year  which  all  of  us  or  any  of 
us  have  received  more  urgings  for 
action  than  this  on  the  part  of  our 
constituents.  It  is  utterly  nonpartisan 
and  this  House,  the  American  people, 
it  seems  to  me.  are  done  a  disservice  by 
the  rendering  partisan  of  a  subject 
earlier  today  which  on  its  merits  is  as 
nonpartisan  as  any  I  have  ever  seen  in 
a  decade  of  service  in  this  House. 

So  it  is  my  fond  hope  that  when  the 
request  is  renewed  tomorrow  that 
there  will  be  no  objection  on  either 
side  of  the  aisle  and  that  this  House 
will  be  permitted  to  proceed  with  the 
wishes  of  its  Members  overwhelming- 
ly, the  wishes  of  the  people  whom  we 
represent  overwhelmingly,  to  say  un- 
equivocally to  the  Government  of  El 
Salvador  that  in  the  event  you  are  to 
continue  to  receive  aid  from  us,  you 
are  going  to  show  a  modicum  of  re- 
spect for  human  rights  for  U.S.  citi- 
zens and  for  Justice  in  its  most  elemen- 
tal form. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  RATCHPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  for  his  incisive 
comments,  for  outlining  the  reasons 
why  action  is  essential  before  we  break 
for  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 

I  would  hope  that  tomorrow  that 
plea  will  be  heeded. 

At  this  point  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  (Mr.  Leland). 

Mr.  LELAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the    gentleman    for   yielding.    I    also 


thank  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this 
most  important  issue  before  us,  unfor- 
tunately in  this  manner. 

I  want  to  join  my  colleagues  in  ex- 
pressing outrage  at  the  way  the  minor- 
ity leadership  has  dealt  with  House 
Joint  Resolution  494  and  the  unprece- 
dented discourtesy  shown  to  some  of 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  who  wished  to  speak  to  that 
point  for  1  minute. 

This  bipartisan  resolution  of  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusettes  (Mr. 
Stuods)  and  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  (Mr.  Oilman)  deals  with  an  issue 
that  is  extremely  imporUnt  to  the 
Congress  and  to  the  American  people: 
The  alleged  involvement  of  Salvador- 
an  Government  officials  in  the  assassi- 
nation of  American  citizens  in  El  Sal- 
vador. If  we  do  not  clarify  this  point, 
we  absolutely  cannot  give  aid  to  the 
Salvadoran  Government. 

I  really  do  not  understand  the  objec- 
tions of  the  minority  to  this  resolu- 
tion. It  was  one  of  the  conditions  on 
military  aid  to  El  Salvador  that  both 
Houses  voted  into  law  last  year.  It  was 
unanimously  marked  up  by  both  the 
Inter-American  Affairs  Subconunittee 
and  the  full  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee. It  was  strongly  supported  by  the 
minority  leaders  of  both  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  full  committee,  and 
both  minority  leaders  were  prepared 
to  bring  it  to  the  floor  under  a  unani- 
mous-consent request. 

We  have  not  reached  the  bottom  of 
this  investigation  into  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  citizens  in  El  Salvador.  All 
we  have  seen  are  delays,  excuses,  and 
attempts  to  place  all  the  blame  on  five 
individuals— presumably  acting  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  their  superiors. 

Neither  this  Congress  nor  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  buy  an  attempt  to 
keep  this  requirement  out  of  the  July 
certification. 

There  is  absolutelymo  way  this  Con- 
gess  can  authorize  military  assistance 
to  El  Salvador  without  the  certainty 
thai  a  full  investigation  is  underway, 
and  that  all  those  implicated  in  the  as- 
sassinations will  be  brought  to  justice. 

I  want  to  commend  the  gentleman 
for  bringing  this  most  important  and 
urgent  matter  before  us,  the  Members 
of  this  Congress,  and  also  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

I  want  to  also  say  to  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  that  he  has  done  us 
an  honor  by  way  of  his  support  of  the 
families  and  the  friends  of  those  who 
have  been  murdered  in  El  Salvador  at 
the  hands  of  those  who  would  be  in- 
sensitive to  the  human  rights  and 
human  dignity  of  those  who  have 
fallen. 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Well.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  concern  and  I 
hope  that  concern  will  prevail  tomor- 
row and  before  we  recess  that  we  can 
say  to  the  families  of  those  workers 
and  in  my  case  to  Michael  Donovan 
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that  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
is  concerned  enough  to  pause  in  bipar- 
tisan fashion  to  say  that  we  will  not 
tolerate  this  abuse  o'f  human  rights  in 
El  Salvador.  Do  not  come  to  us  seeking 
aid  if  you  cannot  show  enough  con- 
cern to  bring  those  responsible  for 
these  horrible  acts  to  trial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  further  re- 
quests for  time. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Mem- 
bers may  have  5  legislative  days  In 
which  to  revise  and  extend  their  re- 
mariu  on  the  subject  of  this  special 
order. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ARE  UNLIMITED  EXPENDITURES 
IN  CONGRESSIONAL  ELEC- 
TIONS PROTECTED  BY  THE 
CONSTITUTION? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Reuss).  is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 
•  Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  cost 
of  congressional  elections  is  skyrocket- 
ing. 

A  few  years  ago  the  average  cost  of  a 
House  campaign  was  under  $100,000. 
In  1980  House  races  in  suburban  dis- 
tricts averaged  $197,000.  in  urban  dis- 
tricts $155,000.  A  number  of  House 
contests  went  over  the  $1  million 
mark. 

From  preliminary  indications.  House 
and  Senate  races  in  1982  will  t>e  by  far 
the  most  expensive  in  history. 

This  buying  of  congressional  elec- 
tions is  debauching  the  electoral  proc- 
ess. Yet  ironically,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  ruled  in  Buckley  v.  Valeo.  424  U.S. 
1  (1976)  that  the  first  amendment  pro- 
tection against  abridging  freedom  of 
speech  prohibits  imposing  limits  on 
total  election  expenditures— by  the 
candidate,  his  personal  committee,  his 
party,  political  action  committees,  and 
independents. 

Two  respected  Members  whose 
terms  ceased  at  the  end  of  the  last 
Congress  have  eloquently  testified  to 
the  degradation  of  the  democratic 
process  caused  by  unlimited  campaign 
expenditures. 

Representative  Charles  A.  Vanik  of 
Ohio,  who  retired  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Congress  has  said: 

I  feel  every  contribution  carries  some  sort 
of  Uen  which  is  an  encumbrance  on  the  leg- 
islative process.  Contributions  are  rewarded 
by  legislative  policy.  This  is  bought  and 
sold. 

Today  I'm  terribly  upset  by  the  huge 
amounts  that  candidates  have  to  raise. 
Every  night  there  are  seven  or  eight  fund- 
raisers around  here— that  is  Washington 
lobbyist  money  they're  seelcing. 


Campaign  money  has  deteriorated  the  po- 
litical pr^ss.  bringing  greater  politiciza- 
tion  to  Congress.  Politics  is  now  a  50-weelc 
affair.  an4  time  for  the  legislative  process  is 
encapsulated. 

More  and  more  of  our  people  are  spending 
most  of  their  time  pre8er\'ing  their  own 
office  ratler  than  the  institution.  There  are 
too  manM  aldermen  coming  here,  and  not 
enough  national  legislators. 


money  causes  a  kneejerk  reac- 
ne  and  a  legislative  course  is  re- 
^t  when  you  think  it's  all  lined  up. 
never  sure  now  where  a  member 


Cam  pal 
tion  in 
versed,  Ji 
You  are 
stands.      ! 

Representative  Bob  Eckhardt  of 
Texas,  who  was  defeated  In  the  1980 
elections,  has  recently  testified: 

In  1976, 1  faced  a  $300,000  opposition  cam- 
paign, in  (he  1978  primary  and  general  elec- 
tions, abqut  $450,000.  In  1980.  oil  and  gas. 
and  their  compatriots,  launched  an  $8d0.000 
campaign  against  me.  They  made  a  prudent 
investment  to  prevent  me  from  becoming 
chairman  of  the  fossil  fuel  subcommittee 
which  I  was  in  line  to  take.  Perhaps  my  ex- 
perience teaches  that  if  the  stakes  are  high 
enough,  almost  any  congressional  election 
can  be  bought  at  a  price. 

Incumbent  congressmen  are  warped  by 
the  demagogy  used  against  them.  They  are 
comipte^^by  the  need  for  money  to  conduct 
expensive;  counter  campaigns.  During  their 
tenure  tDey  are  diverted  from  legislative 
duties  by  the  fear  of  the  next  election 
where  they  know  the  short  attention  span 
of  the  voters  will  be  exploited  by  the  profes- 
sional election  strategies  and  media  experts 
with  buzz  words,  demagogy  and  outright  dis- 
tortion of)  fact. 

The  caifipaign  is  not  waged  between  men 
and  womfn  whose  human  qualities  are  ex- 
posed. It  b  the  role  of  the  election  experts 
to  suppress  the  humanity  of  the  candidate 
and  presttit  a  thing  of  their  own  manufac- 
ture, witB  patent  leather  hair  and  painted 
smiles,  eialttlng  buzz  words  sandwiched  be- 
tween the  dulcet  tones  of  the  announcer. 

Thus  nvney  has  de-humanised  politics. 

It  has  not  always  been  so.  Time  was  when 
the  baslcjattitude  of  the  public  toward  the 
candidatcj  stemmed  from  news  exposure.  A 
kind  of  general  feeling  about  the  Job  the  in- 
cumbent Was  doing,  or  the  competing  abili- 
ties of  the  challenger  as  reflected  in  past 
public  service,  or  his  apparent  budding  tal- 
ents—these  were  the  things  that  Influenced 
the  votert. 

I  urge  I  liat  we  "re-humanize  "  politics.  I  do 
not  meai  that  we  can  bring  back  the  past, 
nor  shou  id  we.  Nor  do  I  pretend  that  the 
evils  of  present  day  professional  electioneer- 
ing can  be  swept  away.  They  will  continue 
to  have  great  force  whatever  we  do.  But  I 
think  thit  force  can  be  limited  and  diluted 
so  that  it  does  not  overwhelm  the  political 
process. 

Our  parliamentary  system  has  developed 
over  a  tiouaand  years.  It  has  had  its  ups 
and  dowis.  but  Its  movement  has  been 
toward  tfuman  happiness,  liberty  and  free- 
dom from  want.  But  I  think  It  Is  in  a  decline 
now  because  its  vital  organ,  its  electoral 
system,  is  infected  with  the  virus  of  money. 

Congress  should  administer  the  cure,  but 
it  will  be  hard  to  bring  those  who  have  sur- 
vived in  the  sick  electoral  climate  to  alter  an 
environment  in  which  they  have  flourished. 
But  if  Congress  doesn't,  eventually  the 
people  Will.  They  will  force  a  change— for 
the  betttt-  or  for  the  worse. 

Well-ftitentioned  attempts  are  being 
made  t^  control  the  money  power  in 
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congressional  elections  without  in- 
fringing on  the  rule  set  forth  in  Buck- 
ley against  Valeo.  One  set  of  bills 
would  control  political  action  commit- 
tee expenditures.  Another  would  pro- 
vide for  fr^e  television,  radio,  and 
newspaper  nace  for  candidates.  Still 
another  woold  entail  multiple  cam- 
paign fundirk. 

But  none  is^ capable,  so  long  as  Buck- 
ley against  yaleo  remains,  of  effective- 
ly bringing  'the  money  power  under 
control.  Whit  is  needed  is  a  confirma- 
tion of  the  lower  of  Congress  itself  to 
guarantee  that  elections  shall  not  be 
bought  and  sold.  And  that  requires 
that  the  Cc  institution  as  interpreted 
by  Buckley  against  Valeo  must  be 
amended  so  as  to  give  Congress  the 
requisite  pov^ers. 

FYeedom  3f  speech  is  a  precious 
thing.  But  protecting  it  does  not 
permit  som<one  to  shout  "fire"  in  a 
crowded  theater.  Equally,  freedom  of 
speech  must  not  be  stressed  so  as  to 
compel  demjocracy  to  commit  suicide 
by  allowing  hioney  to  govern  elections. 

With  this  in  mind,  I  have  introduced 
a  simple  constitutional  amendment,  a 
Joint  resoluuon  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  unbought 
elections:  "The  Congress  may  enact 
laws  regulating  the  amounts  of  contri- 
butions and[  expenditures  intended  to 
affect  congressional  elections." 

I  am  undef  no  illusion  that  the  two- 
thirds  of  thfe  Congress  and  the  three- 
fourths  of  tbe  States  required  to  adopt 
the  amendnient  will  be  easily  forth- 
coming. But  placing  this  amendment 
before  us  Will  dramatize  that  the 
buying  of  elections  need  not  be  forever 
ordained  by  the  Constitution.* 


COMP 


UTER- 


ASSISTED  CRIME 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  ot-der  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  fpr  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
currently  seeking  cosponsors  for  H.R. 
3970,  the  Federal  Computer  Systems 
Protection  Act,  which  responds  to  the 
developing  computer-assisted  crime 
problem  involving  not  only  Federal 
agency  computers,  but  also  computers 
of  federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  computers  of  businesses 
engaged  in  aiterstate  commerce. 

H.R.  3970  would  make  crimes  by 
computer  a  specific  Federal  offense. 
Such  crimes  now  must  be  prosecuted 
under  othet  Federal  fraud  and  theft 
statutes.  Prosecutors  are  currently 
unable  to  rtake  effective  cases  under 
existing  Federal  laws  because  all  of 
the  40  or  more  statutes  that  could  be 
applied  wet-e  designed  originally  to 
control  oth  t  kinds  of  criminal  activi- 
ty. This  bil  would  give  prosecutors  a 
clear-cut  basis  for  prosecuting  anyone 
who  steals  information  from  a  com- 
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puter  or  who  alters  or  destroys  infor- 
mation in  a  computer  for  personal 
gain. 

This  bill  would  give  national  scope 
to  the  effort  to  prevent  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing criminal  activity  involving 
computers  which  has  already  reached 
frightening  proportions.  The  Federal 
Government  as  a  whole  uses  more 
than  10,000  computers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone  uses  more  than 
3,000  computers  which,  among  other 
things,  disburse  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion a  year,  while  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  comput- 
ers generate  some  80  billion  dollars 
worth  of  checks— such  as  social  securi- 
ty—annually. In  the  private  sector, 
more  than  100,000  full-size  computers, 
and  200,000  minicomputers  are  cur- 
rently in  use.  The  vulnerability  of 
these  computers  to  illicit  entry  and 
tampering  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  2  million 
people  in  America,  including  opera- 
tors, programers,  and  technicians,  who 
now  know  a  great  deal  about  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  computers. 
Moreover,  more  than  half  a  million 
Americans  have  personal  computers  in 
their  homes,  and  there  are  more  than 
3  million  computer  terminals  in  busi- 
ness offices  in  the  country. 

The  estimated  total  annual  loss  from 
crimes  by  computer  ranges  from  $100 
million  to  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States.  This  is  still  a 
small  part  of  some  $40  billion  in  white- 
collar  crime  each  year,  but  computer 
crime  continues  to  grow.  Examples  of 
such  crime  include  the  $10.2  million 
which  was  transferred  by  telephone 
from  Security  Pacific  Bank  to  a  Zurich 
bank  account  which  was  then  used  to 
buy  $8,145,000  In  diamonds  from  the 
Soviet  Government.  An  employee  at 
Kelly  Air  Force  Base,  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  stole  $100,000  in  Federal  funds 
which  were  paid  out  for  aviation  fuel 
that  was  not  purchased.  Inmates  at 
Levenworth  Prison,  who  were  being 
trained  as  computer  operators,  ob- 
tained tax  refunds  ranging  from  $600 
to  $10,000  by  determining  Internal 
Revenue  Service  auditing  triggers  and 
submitting  false  tax  returns.  The  pros- 
ecution of  a  company  which  stole  in- 
formation from  Department  of  Energy 
computers  was  possible  only  because 
the  information  was  transmitted  from 
Maryland  to  Virginia  by  telephone 
line. 

As  the  use  of  computer  systems  be- 
comes increasingly  pervasive  in  Ameri- 
can society,  the  growth  of  such  crimes 
becomes  increasingly  serious.  Elec- 
tronic funds  transfer  systems  are 
likely  to  become  the  future  basis  of 
the  country's  financial  and  economic 
systems.  Theft  and  sabotage  of  these 
systems  could  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  economic  well-being  of  every 
American.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  3970  is 
to  provide  Federal  prosecutors  with  an 
effective  tool  to  combat  this  growing 


threat  to  the  national  economy  and  to 
national  security. 

In  order  to  do  this,  the  bill  would 
impose  fines  of  up  to  $50,000  or  im- 
prisonment up  to  5  years,  or  both  for— 

.  .  .  whoever  uses,  or  attempts  to  use.  a 
computer  with  intent  to  execute  a  scheme 
or  artifice  to  defraud,  or  to  obtain  property 
by  false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa- 
tions, or  promises,  or  to  embezzle,  steal,  or 
knowingly  convert  to  his  use  or  the  use  of 
another,  shall,  if  the  computer— 

( 1 )  is  owned  by.  under  contract  to,  or  oper- 
ated for  or  on  behalf  of: 

(A)  the  United  States  Government:  or 

(B)  a  financial  institution: 

and  the  prohibited  conduct  directly  Involves 
or  affects  the  computer  operation  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  States  Government  or 
financial  institution:  or 

(2)  operates  in.  or  uses  a  facility  of.  inter- 
state commerce. 

And  for  "whoever  intentionally  and 
without  authorization  damages  a  com- 
puter" as  described  above. 

The  definition  of  property  in  this 
case  means  "anything  of  value,  and  in- 
cludes tangible  and  intangible  person- 
al property,  information  in  the  form 
of  electronically  processed,  produced, 
or  stored  data,  or  vny  electronic  data 
processing  representation  thereof,  and 
services." 

"Computer"  means  a  device  that  performs 
logical,  arithmetic,  and  storage  functions  by 
electronic  manipulation,  and  includes  any 
property  and  communication  facility  direct- 
ly related  to  or  operating  in  conjunction 
with  such  a  device:  but  does  not  include  an 
automatic  typewriter  or  typesetter,  or  any 
computer  designed  and  manufactured  for. 
and  which  is  used  exclusively  for  routine 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes  in- 
cluding a  portable  hand-held  electronic  cal- 
culator. 

As  far  as  reserved  state  Jurisdiction 
is  concerned.  H.R.  3970  states  that— 

In  a  case  in  which  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  an  offense  as  described  in  this  section 
exists  concurrently  with  State  or  local  Juris- 
diction, the  existence  of  Federal  Jurisdiction 
does  not.  in  itself,  require  the  exercise  of 
Federal  Jurisdiction,  nor  does  the  initial  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  jurisdiction  preclude  its 
discontinuation.* 


ADDRESS  OF  HON.  CLEMENT  J. 
2^BLOCKI  BEFORE  WISCONSIN 
AMERICAN  VETERANS  ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  Hotise,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Fascell)  is 
recognized  for  IS  minutes. 
•  Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Zablocki).  re- 
cently spoke  before  the  Wisconsin 
American  Veterans  Annual  Conven- 
tion in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  on  a  number  of 
foreign  policy  issues. 

Chairman  Zablocki 's  comments  on 
the  Middle  East,  the  Falkland  Islands 
dispute,  war  powers,  and  nuclear  arms 
control  offer  an  indepth  analysis  of 
these  issues  that  deserves  careful  con- 


sideration by  all  Members  of  the 
House.  The  text  of  Chairman  Za- 
blocki's  speech  follows: 

RcMAKKs  or  Hon.  CLrafENT  J.  Zaslocki 

Mr.  Rudd.  Mr.  Zigmund.  members  and 
friends  of  AMVETS.  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
it  is  truly  a  pleasure  and  an  honor  to  be 
back  in  Wisconsin  and  to  participate  in  the 
annual  convention  of  Wisconsin's  AMVETS. 
Three  days  ago  I  was  in  Saudi  Arabia  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  King  Khalid:  two  days 
ago  I  was  in  New  York  on  disarmament 
issues;  and  yesterday.  I  «-as  in  Washington. 
D.C.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  is  fitting  that  I 
should  end  up  this  week  at  the  "Pioneer 
Inn"  in  the  very  attractive  city  of  Oshkosh. 
Wisconsin! 

One  of  the  reasons  I  am  with  you  this 
evening  is  because  I  happen  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  domestic  issue  before  the  Con- 
gress today  of  higher  priority  or  relevance 
than  that  relating  to  the  status  and  current 
fate  of  the  American  veteran.  The  many 
contributions  of  veterans  to  our  communi- 
ties serve  as  a  dally  reminder  not  only  of 
past  service  to  the  nation,  but  also  of  the  in- 
valuable contributions  they  continue  to 
make  to  our  national  life. 

Organizations  like  AMVETS  play  an  im- 
portant role  in  keeping  veterans  issues  in 
the  forefront  of  national  concerns.  The  31 
posts  in  Wisconsin  aith  over  2,600  active 
members  provide  a  vital  link  in  the  national 
chain  of  state  chapters.  I  hope,  as  members 
of  Wisconsin's  AMVETS,  you  will  continue 
to  share  your  talents  and  leadership  with 
us. 

Like  many  of  the  people  in  this  audience. 
I  have  heard  a  good  number  of  "old"  war 
stories  in  my  time.  .  .  .  Some,  in  fact,  are  so 
old  that  they  can  be  repeated  today,  be- 
cause the  "punch  line"  has  long  been  for- 
gotten! One  of  my  favorites  is  atwut  the 
early  days  of  World  War  II.  when  our 
Armed  Forces  combined  a  mass  of  new  re- 
cruits with  a  number  of  experienced  veter- 
ans of  previous  conflicts. 

While  inspecting  such  troops,  a  battalion 
commander  came  upon  an  aging  sergeant 
who.  he  discovered,  displayed  among  his 
decorations  the  World  War  I  victory  medal 
and  another  medal  relating  to  the  Philip- 
pine Insurrection!  "You  have  been  around 
for  some  time.  Sergeant, "  the  Commander 
ot>served.  "Yes.  Sir.  Oilbnel."  the  man  re- 
plied. "They  say  I've  been  around  so  long 
that  the  first  time  I  got  gigged  was  by  Gen- 
eral Custer  for  having  Buffalo-dung  on  my 
arrows." 

While  we  probably  do  not  have  such  his- 
toric backgrounds  represented  here  this 
evening,  this  story  is  not  without  its  rel- 
evance—just recently,  in  testimony  t>efore 
the  Congress,  a  national  AMVET  official  in- 
dicated that  in  less  than  20  years,  we  will 
have  more  than  8  million  veterans  in  this 
country  over  the  age  of  6S.  Those  veterans 
see  physicians  50  percent  more  often  than 
other  age  groups  and  their  illnesses  last 
twice  as  long. 

Put  another  way:  In  less  than  20  years.  60 
percent  of  all  American  men  over  65  will  be 
veterans! 

This  change  in  veterans'  population 
brought  about  by  the  influx  of  World  War 
II,  Korea  and  Vietnam  veterans  will  create  a 
demand  for  medical  ser\'ices,  extended  care 
and  old  age  assistance  far  beyond  anything 
the  Veterans  Administration  has  ever  faced 
l)efore. 

It  is  my  understanding,  in  fact,  that  at  the 
national  level.  AMVETS  has  targeted  geriat- 
rics as  among  your  top  priorities.  That  is 
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understandable  in  view  of  the  statistics  I 
have  Just  cited. 

At  the  present  time,  15  geriatric  centers 
are  authorized  by  law.  However,  only  8  are 
in  existence.  That  means  the  future  of  7 
centers  is  uncertain.  When  I  voted  for  the 
authorizing  legislation  over  a  Presidential 
veto  in  August.  1980.  I  was  hopeful  that 
comprehensive  geriatric  care,  including  re- 
search, education  and  clinical  centers,  would 
soon  be  a  reality. 

However,  despite  passage  of  the  bill  over  a 
Presidential  veto,  we  still  do  not  have  7  cen- 
ters. With  the  changing  average  age  of  vet- 
erans. It  is  vitally  important  that  we  be  pre- 
pared for  the  future.  My  colleagues  on  the 
House  Veterans  Affairs  Committee  have  in- 
dicated that  they  intend  to  hold  hearing.s  on 
this  issue  soon:  and  I  intend  to  do  what  I 
can  to  urge  appropriations  for  geriatric  cen- 
ters, even  though  the  Administration  has 
requested  no  funding  for  this  purpose. 

There  are  a  numl)er  of  other  veterans' 
issues  I  would  like  to  mention  this  evening- 
including  the  Administration's  proposal  to 
use  private  contractors  at  VA  Hospitals 
(The  so-called  OMB  A-76  Issue,  which  I 
oppose)— but  I  would  like  to  turn,  instead,  in 
the  time  I  have  left— to  the  realm  of  foreign 
affairs.  I  do  so.  not  only  because  foreign 
policy  issues  are  my  major  preoccupation,  as 
Chairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee—but also  because  I  feel  these  are  issues 
which  are  of  direct  interest  and  concern  to 
this  audience,  in  particular. 

As  many  of  you  may  know,  I  have  served 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
ever  since  my  first  election  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  1948.  This  is  the  oldest 
standing  committee  of  the  House  dealing 
with  Foreign  Affairs,  which  traces  iU  ori- 
gins back  to  1775,  when  it  was  called  the 
"Committee  of  Correspondence  "—later  the 
"Committee  of  Secret  Correspondence  "  (al- 
though we  do  not  do  much  in  secret  any- 
more). The  first  chairman  of  the  committee 
was.  in  fact,  Benjamin  Franklin— and  al- 
though I  am  indeed  a  veteran  of  this  distin- 
guished panel.  I  would  Just  like  to  add  that 
he  was  somewhat  before  my  time! 

As  a  long-time  committee  member,  howev- 
er, and  as  Chairman  since  January,  1977,  I 
have  seen  a  lot  of  people  come  and  go— in 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Adminis- 
trations and  upon  the  world  stage. 

The  French  have  a  saying  that  "the  more 
things  change— the  more  they  remain  the 
same".  .  .  That  certainly  applies  to  the  for- 
eign policy  problems  which  tend  to  be 
passed  on  from  one  administration  to  the 
next  and  the  basic  interests  which  the 
United  States  retains,  and  cannot  avoid,  as  a 
world  power. 

That  U  cerUlnly  true  of  the  Middle  East 
today— particularly  the  dangerously  explo- 
sive situation  in  Lebanon,  which  once  again 
threatens  the  peace  of  the  entire  region.  As 
in  the  past,  this  crisis  has  its  origins  in  the 
long-unresolved  status  of  the  Palestinians 
residing  in  that  country  ...  It  is  the  prob- 
lem of  some  400.000  of  them  in  an  alien 
land,  who  are  continuously  armed  and  sup- 
plied from  the  outside  and  who  are  implac- 
ably hostile  to  Israel.  Compounding  this 
problem  is  the  presence  of  Syrian  Forces  in 
Lebanon  (since  1976),  which  has  the  poten- 
tial for  "internationalizing"  any  serious  out- 
break of  hostilities. 

The  recently-launched  Israeli  invasion  of 
Lebanon,  which  wais  provoked  in  part  by  the 
constant  harassment  of  Israeli  border  areas 
by  PLO  artillery,  has  a  more  far-reaching 
goal  than  that  originally  stated:  It  is  not 
merely  to  remove  PLO  artillery  to  far  north 
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to  hit  the  ( falilee.  but  essentially  to  destroy 
the  PLO  as  an  organizational  force. 

Whatevei  becomes  of  the  PLO  in  the 
weeks  and  months  ahead,  however,  there 
will  alwayi  be  a  "Palestinian  problem"". 
Whether  oi  not  Yassir  Arafat  sur\ives  or  is 
replaced  b]  more  militant  radical  elements 
of  his  splini  ered  and  somewhat  diffuse  orga- 
nization—sime  new  coalition  or  entity  will 
eventually  resurface  to  carry  on  the  strug- 
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gle— with  continued  assistance  from  abroad,     ent   termination 

The  hop^  that  with  a  shattered  PLO 
Force,  the  [Lebanese  can  now  gain  control 
over  the  ccaintry"s  destiny  is  highly  unreal- 
istic. It  is  lunlikely  that  even  with  Israeli 
help  the  Christian  Phalangists.  the  most  po- 
tentially powerful  of  the  Lebanese  factions, 
could  impose  its  will  on  the  country  without 
provoking  4  renewed  outbreak  of  civil  war— 
and  in  th^  Congress,  we  are  once  again 
faced  with  problems  arising  from  U.S.  aid  to 
Israel,  in  tie  form  of  grants  and  loans  and 
the  direct  ^pply  of  military  equipment,  for 
allegedly  "(lefensive"'  purposes.  To  Justify 
Israeli  military  operations,  which  have 
taken  Israeli  forces  to  the  outskirts  of 
Beirut,  as  Essentially  a  "defensive"  action  is 
an  interpretation  which  tends  to  stretch  the 
imagination. 

These  art  all  questions  which  must  be 
considered  before  the  United  States  serious- 
ly considers  the  Israeli  proposal  to  organize 
and  participate  in  a  new  multilateral  peace- 
keeping foite  in  Lebanon.  There  is  a  consid- 
erable diff^ence  between  the  force  current- 
ly in  place  in  the  Sinai  and  that  proposed 
for  Lebanon:  In  the  Sinai,  western  forces 
only  arrived  after  a  peace  had  been  negoti- 
ated. In  I^banon.  however,  nothing  has 
been  settlM  and  no  such  agreement  has 
been  reached. 

What  is  needed,  in  fact,  is  Israeli  accept- 
ance of  soifie  form  of  autonomy  within  the 
original  framework  of  the  Camp  David  Ac- 
cords for  tde  West  Bank  and  Gaza.  This  in- 
volves mort  than  merely  local  or  communal 
autonomy  tinder  total  Israeli  hegemony  and 
control.  It  means,  not  necessarily  the  cre- 
ation of  aH  independent  Palestinian  state, 
but  certainly  more  than  Israel  has  been  will- 
ing to  countenance  to  date. 

As  in  the  past,  some  solution  to  the  Pales- 
tinian proilem  is  the  sine  qua  non  for  a 
comprehei^ive  peace  in  the  Middle  East  and 
there  is  no  avoiding  that  unmistakable  reali- 
ty. It  is  a  teality.  moreover,  which  has  con- 
fronted tht  Nixon.  Ford  and  Carter  Admin- 
istrations->as  it  now  confronts  the  Reagan 
Administration. 

Another  iiard  reality  is  that  the  resort  to 
armed  forte  in  local  or  regional  conflicts 
rarely  resdves  the  underlying  problems.  As 
we  have  soen  in  recent  developments  in  the 
South  Atlwitic,  the  combination  of  military 
action,  wlach  tends  to  generate  a  momen- 
tum of  itspwn,  and  the  adoption  of  irrecon- 
cilable poaftions  by  the  t>elligerenU  can  con- 
found evef  the  diplomatic  resources  of  our 
Department  of  State  or  the  Secretary  Gen- 
eral of  the) United  Nations. 

With  regard  to  the  Falklands.  let  me  em- 
phasize atlthe  outset  that  there  is  no  doubt 
in  my  miitd  that  this  crisis  was  needlessly 
precipitat^  by  the  Argentine  Junta.  As  I 


boundaries  of  v  hich  may.  and  I  stress  the 
word  "may.""  be  based  on  historic  injustice- 
there  is  no  tell  ng  where  this  process  may 
lead. 

If  we  wish  t }  maintain  some  semblance 
of  international  order,  we  cannot  afford  to 
acquiesce  in  th^  blatant  invasion  and  occu- 
pation of  one  St  ite  by  another— on  the  basis 
of  an  historic  cli  lim."" 

I  am.  of  courfe.  heartened  by  the  appar- 

of  the   hostilities  on  the 

Falklands  without  the  additional  loss  of  life 

which  a  full-scile  battle  for  Port  Stanley 

would  have  enti  iled. 

Nevertheless,  the  British  now  face  a  diffi- 
cult dilemma:  I^  will  be  more  difficult  than 
ever  to  negotiatf  a  more  permanent  solution 
with  Argentina  over  these  islands,  in  the 
light  of  the  bl<^  which  has  already  been 
shed  for  their  retention. 

And  to  prot^t  the  Falklands  over  the 
long  term  will  i|equire  a  considerable,  if  not 
prohibitive,  strtjin  on  the  country"s  financial 
and  military  resources- not  to  mention  the 
effect  this  coul^  have  on  Britains  contribu- 
tion to  NATO. 

It  is  my  hope  that  since  the  military  ques- 
tion has  now  b^n  settled,  the  United  King- 
dom will  find  itfeelf  in  a  position  to  be  mag- 
nanimous in  victory- leading  the  way  to 
some  form  of  interim  solution  (which  does 
not  address  itseff  directly  to  the  sovereignty 
issue),  perhaps  Under  temporary  United  Na- 
tions auspices,  fiuch  a  possibility  is  not  im- 
mediately-in  the  offing,  however,  and  clear- 
ly it  will  take  time. 

If  the  Unitfld  States  has  learned  any 
lesson  in  this  affair  it  is  that  in  the  world  as 
it  exists  in  the  1980's.  we  can  influence 
events  that  occiir  abroad  by  our  official  ac- 
tions and  policies,  but  we  will  not  necessari- 
ly be  able  to  determine  or  control  them. 

Both  of  the  ci>nflicts  I  have  touched  upon 
this  evening,  iri  Lebanon  and  the  South  At- 
lantic, lead  me  to  say  a  few  words  about  the 
subject  of  war  In  general  or  more  precisely, 
how  we  go  to  «4r. 

Wars,  we  have  learned,  are  always  easier 
to  start  than  to  terminate.  The  eternal  re- 
ality of  war  is  (hat  men  die.  as  do  many  in- 
and  the  eternal  question  of 


nocent  civiliai 
war  is.  "Why"  "> 
As  I  have  al 
jective  of  U.S 


stated  onl  the  House  Floor  immediately 
after  the  ,  Argentine  invasion  of  the  Islands: 
"There  i  s  an  overriding  principle  at  stake 
here,  whii  h  transcends  all  other  consider- 
ations. It  involves  the  forcible,  unprovoked 
invasion  <  f  the  territory  of  one  nation  by 
the  arme<  forces  of  another.  It  involves  a 
serious  mi  itter  of  precedent:  If  the  United 
States  an  I  the  world  community  condone 


the    forcil  ile    acquisition    of    territory— the     Act."  It  took  t  >ree  years  of  persistent  effort 


ady  noted,  the  principal  ob- 
reign  policy  must  t>e  to  seek 
solutions  to  dilYerences  by  reasoned  and  ra- 
tional means  oi  diplomacy  and  negotiations. 
But  when  all  iuch  means  fail  and  we  arc 
confronted  witn  the  unhappy  prospect  of 
armed  conflict. [we  should  proceed  in  accord- 
ance with  th^  terms  prescribed  by  our 
founding  fathers:  as  set  forth  in  Article  I. 
Section  8  of  the  Constitution,  only  the  Con- 
gress has  the  p6wer  to  declare  war. 

That  is  the  procedure,  but  it  has  not 
always  t>een  tne  practice.  Following  World 
War  II  and  through  the  decades  of  the  50's 
and  60's.  a  uiiique  combination  of  events 
and  forces  produced  an  expansion  of  Presi- 
dential power  in  foreign  affairs.  The  inter- 
national climate  of  the  cold  war.  a  spiraling 
arms  race,  and  intermittent  regional  clashes 
provided  Presidents  with  great  latitude  to 
conduct  foreign  policy  and  mobilize  and 
shape  public  opinion. 

During  this  Deriod.  Congress  tended  to  ab- 
dicate its  powers  and  responsibilities,  and 
we  soon  founq  ourselves  enmeshed  in  the 
"police  action"*  of  Korea  and  the  extended 
conflict  in  Vietnam. 

In  order  to  restore  the  balance  between 
the  Executive  tnd  the  Congress  in  this  area. 
I  introduced  ii  the  summer  of  1970  what 
was  to  l>ecom<  known  as  the  "War  Powers 
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and  ultimately  the  overriding  of  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  before  the  War  Powers  Act  was  en- 
acted into  law  on  November  7,  1973.  It  was  a 
law  which  former  speaker  of  the  House, 
Carl  Albert  descrit>ed  as  the  most  important 
legislation  passed  by  the  Congress  in  the 
last  decade. 

My  consistent  purpose,  as  Chief  House 
sponsor  of  the  War  Powers  legislation,  was 
to  reaffirm  the  constitutionally-mandated 
authority  of  Congress  to  declare  war.  In  the 
words  of  the  legislation  itself,  the  intent  was 
(quote)  '".  .  .  to  insure  that  the  collective 
judgment  of  )>oth  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  apply  to  the  introduction  of 
the  United  States  armed  forces  into  hostil- 
ities .  . 

I  point  to  the  War  Powers  Act.  with  a  mix- 
ture of  pride  and  humility,  as  one  of  my 
most  important  foreign  policy  achievements 
in  the  Congress.  And  I  would  submit  that 
the  act  has  grown  in  stature  and  signifi- 
cance over  the  nearly  10  years  since  it  was 
enacted.  Above  all,  it  is  based  on  the  funda- 
mental principle  that  the  best  and  most  ef- 
fective foreign  policy  is  one  that  has  the  bi- 
partisan support  of  the  Congress  and  of  the 
American  people. 

Over  the  years,  the  War  Powers  Act  has 
exercised  a  prudent,  restraining  influence 
on  the  quick-draw  mentality  of  the  past 
that  has  rushed  us  too  often  into  needless 
conflicts.  As  we  confront  the  possible  future 
involvement  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  in  the  al- 
ready proposed  peacekeeping  force  in  Leba- 
non and  in  other  trouble  spots  of  the  world, 
you  may  be  assured  that  the  Wu-  Powers 
Act  will  continue  to  guide  us  with  wisdom 
and  restraint. 

Finally,  let  me  make  a  few  brief  comments 
about  a  subject  which  is  very  much  in  the 
forefront  of  public  discussion  these  days— it 
is  the  subject  of  arms  control. 

As  you  are  probably  all  well  aware,  I  am 
anything  but  an  advocate  of  unilateral  dis- 
armament. I  was.  very  frankly,  uneasy 
about  some  of  the  economies  imposed  upon 
the  Defense  E>epartment  budget  by  the  pre- 
vious administrations,  and  I  welcome  and 
applaud  President  Reagan's  evident  deter- 
mination to  upgrade  and  enhance  our  over- 
all defense  capability. 

I  also  have  serious  reservations  about  the 
so-called  "freeze"  proposal,  which  has  been 
suggested  by  many  individuals  who  are  un- 
derstandably concerned  about  the  prolifera- 
tion and  destructive  power  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons. This  proposal,  it  seems  to  me,  ignores 
certain  realities,  such  as  the  emplacment  of 
SS-20  missiles  in  Europe  which  has  had  the 
net  effect  of  upsetting  the  strategic  balance. 
It  ignores  the  relentless  build-up  of  Soviet 
military  power  during  the  past  decade, 
when  the  United  SUtes  has  demonstrated 
comparative,  and  some  might  say  unfortu- 
nate, restraint. 

In  this  connection,  I  was  interested  to  find 
in  Thursday's  issue  of  the  New  York  Times 
a  letter  to  the  Editor  from  Ms.  RiU  Freed- 
man.  Executive  Director  of  the  Social 
Democrats.  USA— the  party  which  claims 
direct  descendancy  from  the  original  Social- 
ist Party  founded  by  Eugene  Debs  and  led 
for  many  years  by  Norman  Thomas. 

I  doubt  that  there  are  many  card-carrying 
members  of  "Social  Democrats  USA  "  among 
this  audience— at  least  not  enough  to  estab- 
lish what  we  on  Capitol  Hill  call  a  "working 
quorum".  Nevertheless,  I  find  the  following 
statement  from  Ms.  Freedman's  letter  re- 
vealing and,  in  fact,  quite  reflective  of  my 
own  sentiments  on  this  issue: 

"Social  Democrats,  USA.  which  advocates 
mutually  balanced,  verifiable  reductions  in 


nuclear  armaments,  does  not  think  that  the 
current  freeze  movement  is  the  way  to 
maintain  the  peace  that  all  of  us  desire.  One 
real  difficulty  is  that  the  clamor  for  a  freeze 
is  addressed  to  the  wrong  side.  The  threat 
to  world  peace  is  not  posed  by  the  West,  but 
by  the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  invasion  of  Af- 
ghanistan, its  crushing  of  solidarity  in 
Poland,  its  emplacement  of  SS-20  Missiles 
in  Europe— and  other  aggressive  acts." 

I  find  this  statement  interesting,  because 
it  indicates  that  even  among  those  who 
might  t>e  described  as  generally  on  the 
"left"  of  our  political  spectrum,  people  are 
thinking  twice  before  Jumping  blindly  on 
the  "freeze"  bandwagon.  This  does  not 
mean,  of  course,  that  everyone  who  sup- 
ports the  freeze  movement  is  necessarily  a 
"far-out  radical."  On  the  contrary,  many  di- 
verse political  viewpoints  are  represented 
among  Its  advocates— including  people 
whom  I  respect  highly.  I  only  wish  to  dispel 
the  notion  that  if  one  happens  to  have  res- 
ervations al>out  the  freeze,  as  I  do.  one  is 
ipso  facto  a  supporter  of  unlimited  nuclear 
build-up. 

My  view  is.  in  fact,  quite  different.  I  have 
always  regarded  arms  control  as  an  integral 
component  of  U.S.  foreign  and  defense 
policy.  Strong,  balanced,  verifiable  arms 
control  agreements  contribute  to  U.S.  na- 
tional security  in  ways  that  significantly 
complement  direct  defense  expenditures. 

Regrettably,  that  fact  is  frequently  for- 
gotten or  overlooked  in  the  formulation  of 
U.S.  foreign  policy.  What  we  have  too  often 
succumbed  to  is  the  temptation  to  seek  se- 
curity only  through  the  costly  procurement 
of  more  and  more  weapons,  reinforced  by 
the  false  belief  that  only  through  military 
hardware  do  we  advance  our  security  inter- 
ests. 

No  better  example  of  this  unfortunate 
process  can  be  found  than  in  the  case  of  the 
Salt  II  Treaty.  Although  by  no  means  per- 
fect, this  agreement  would  have  reduced  the 
nuclear  threat  against  the  United  SUtes 
while  preserving  key  nuclear  force  options. 
It  was.  in  fact,  infinitely  preferable  to  a 
"freeze". 

For  example,  it  would  have  required  the 
Soviet  Union  to  reduce  250  nuclear  launch- 
ers without  requiring  a  U.S.  reduction:  it 
would  have  limited  the  number  of  warheads 
on  nuclear  missiles  to  10  and  banned  a 
Soviet  Mobile  Nuclear  Missile,  while  permit- 
ting the  continuing  development  of  the  U.S. 
Mobile  MX  Miasile. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Salt  II  Treaty,  we 
can  look  forward  to  several  hundred  more 
rather  than  fewer  Soviet  nuclear  launchers 
aimed  at  the  United  SUtes.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  the  possibility  of  as  many  as  30  war- 
heads on  a  Soviet  Nuclear  missile  instead  of 
10,  and  the  possibility  of  a  Soviet  Mobile 
Missile  which  would  present  serious  prob- 
lems for  U.8.  military  planners.  I  frankly 
fall  to  see  how  these  developments  contrib- 
ute In  any  way  to  our  security.  Particularly 
when  they  could  have  been  avoided  by  the 
ratification  of  Salt  II. 

Above  all,  I  should  emphasize.  Salt  II  was 
never  Intended  to  be  the  "last  word"  on 
arms  control.  The  START  program  initiated 
by  the  Reagan  Administration,  with  the 
goal  of  reduction  as  opposed  to  mere  limiu- 
tion  of  nuclear  weapons— a  goal  which,  inci- 
dentally. I  strongly  endorse— would  in  no 
way  have  been  inhibited  by  the  ratification 
of  Salt  II.  In  fact,  it  might  have  been  en- 
couraged and  enhanced. 

Fy>rtunately,  both  sides  continue  to  abide 
by  the  control  imposed  by  Salt  II.  What  this 
suggests  is  that  while  criticism  of  Salt  II  is 


politically  expedient.  Administration  policy- 
makers are  grudgingly  accepting  the  treaty 
as  the  only  game  in  town. 

In  short,  a  sound  U.S.  foreign  policy  and 
defense  policy  involves  developing  the  polit- 
ical will  to  spend  monies  to  maintain  a 
strong,  efficient  U.S.  defense  posture.  How- 
ever, it  also  requires  the  political  foresight 
to  use  non-military  policy  tools  like  arms 
control  to  keep  weapons  stockpiles  from  )>e- 
coming  an  end  in  themselves.  While  the 
Reagan  Administration  seems  committed  to 
the  need  for  a  military  build-up.  it  will  not 
succeed  without  an  equally  strong  commit- 
ment to  arms  control. 

Now  I  have  probably  said  enough  for  one 
evening  on  enough  subJecU.  What  I  have 
tried  to  give  you  are  some  of  my  own  per- 
sonal veiws  and  impressions  of  an  admitted- 
ly diverse  and  complex  set  of  issues.  In 
doing  so.  I  should  perhaps  give  due  recogni- 
tion to  the  principle  that  there  are  at  least 
two  sides  to  every  foreign  policy  position 
and  that  every  position  is  subject  to  some 
degree  of  challenge.  If  you  don't  believe 
that  sUtement.  you  ought  to  read  the  mail 
my  office  receives  daily. 

I  try  to  keep  an  open  mind  on  all  such 
challenges  and  sometimes  I  even  get  talked 
into  changing  my  position. 

Let  me  just  close  by  saying  that  I  feel  very 
much  at  home  with  this  audience— and  that 
when  you  speak  to  me,  either  individually  or 
collectively,  you  will  find  that  I  will  listen. 

Thank  you  very  much.* 


Ml  ABRAMS  TANK  COST  AND 
PERFORMANCE 

(Mr.  PRICE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter.) 
•  Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
become  increasingly  concerned  atmut 
recent  allegations  and  misinformation 
regarding  the  cost  and  performance  of 
one  of  our  critical  weapon  systems— 
the  Ml  Abrams  tank.  I  would  like  to 
set  the  record  straight  by  reviewing 
the  facts  concerning  the  Ml  tank's 
cost  and  performance. 

First,  what  exactly  is  the  Ml  tank? 
The  Ml  tank  is  a  four-man.  highly 
mobile  and  fully  tracked  combat  vehi- 
cle with  special  armor,  a  large  caliber 
main  gun.  three  secondary  armament 
systems,  and  a  night  and  day  fire  con- 
trol system.  The  Ml  tank  is  capable  of 
shooting  on  the  move  and  with  its  tur- 
bine engine  is  capable  of  high  speeds. 
It  possesses  superior  agility  and  mobil- 
ity when  compared  to  our  present  M60 
tank.  The  Ml  tank  was  of  course  de- 
signed as  a  main  battle  tank  to  replace 
the  current  M60  series  tank  which  has 
been  in  inventory  almost  25  years.  The 
allegations  and  misinformation  regard- 
ing the  Ml  tank  fall  into  two  catego- 
ries—cost and  performance— and  I 
would  like  to  discuss  each  category. 

COST 

Regarding  the  cost  of  the  Ml  tank. 
it  is  important  to  note  that  although 
cost  growth  has  occurred  in  the  Ml 
tank  program  since  the  original  cost 
estimate  was  developed  10  years  ago  in 
1972,  most  of  the  cost  growth— over  90 
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percent— has  been  due  to  inflation. 
For  example,  since  1972  the  constant 
dollars  hardware  unit  cost  has  only  in- 
creased about  5  percent— from 
$507,800.  to  $530,300.  The  constant 
dollar  cost  of  $530,300  excludes  those 
cost  increases  due  to  program  changes, 
system  enhancements,  and  engineer- 
ing changes.  If  you  include  those 
changes,  the  hardware  unit  cost  in 
constant  fiscal  year  1072  dollars  would 
be  $604,200.  The  $604,200  in  fiscal  year 
1972  dollars  is  equivalent  to  $2.2  mil- 
lion in  escalated  fiscal  year  1988  dol- 
lars. The  escalated  hardware  unit  cost 
estimates  of  $2.2  million  include  the 
Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense/ 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  in- 
flation estimates  through  fiscal  year 
1988.  However,  expressed  in  fiscal  year 
1983  dollars,  the  hardware  unit  cost  is 
$1.8  million. 

One  of  the  problems  in  discussing 
cost  is  that  people. frequently  try  to 
compare  "apples  with  oranges."  For 
example,  comparing  the  rollaway  unit 
cost— apples— of  the  M60  with  the  pro- 
curement unit  cost— oranges— of  the 
Ml  is  guaranteed  to  result  in  a  signifi- 
cantly greater  cost  difference  than 
comparing  rollaway  unit  cost  with 
rollaway  unit  cost.  In  that  regard,  one 
should  use  either  hardware  unit  cost, 
rollaway  unit  cost,  weapon  system  unit 
cost,  procurement  unit  cost  or  pro- 
gram unit  cost  as  a  basis  for  compari- 
son. The  Ml  tank  often  falls  victim  to 
this  "apples  and  oranges"  syndrome 
which  so  frequently  plagues  the  De- 
fense Department's  weapons  acquisi- 
tion programs.  The  following,  reflects 
the  various  categories  of  unit  cost  for 
the  Ml  tank  in  escalated  fiscal  year 
1988  dollars. 

Millions 
Hardware  unit  cost  (manufacturing, 
and  Oovemment  furnished  equip- 
ment (GFE)  and  production  engi- 
neering)         $2.2 

Rollaway  unit  cost  (hardware  cost 
and  tooling  and  management  over- 
head)          2.3 

Weapon  system  unit  cost  (rollaway 
cost  and  tools  and  test  equipment 
and  training  equipment  and  other 

support) 2.5 

Procurement     unit     cost     (weapon 

system  cost  and  initial  spares) 2.6 

Program  unit  cost  (procurement  and 
RDT&E    and    military    construc- 

Uon) 2.77 

Although  I  would  be  the  first  to 
admit  that  the  Ml  tank  is  expensive, 
the  cost  of  the  Ml  tank  compares  fa- 
vorably with  the  cost  of  tanks  with 
comparable  capabilities  such  as  the 
German  Leopard  11  tank.  Further,  the 
cost  of  the  Ml  tank  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  cost  of  the  latest  M60 
tank— the  A3  version.  For  example,  to 
purchase  an  Ml  tank  as  it  rolls  off  the 
production  line  in  fiscal  year  1983 
would  cost  about  $1.8  million  in  hard- 
ware unit  cost,  and  if  we  were  to  buy 
the  M60A3  at  the  same  time  it  would 
cost  about  $1.3  million.  This  favorable 
comparison    is    especially    impressive 
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PKRPORMANCC 

Regarding  the  allegations  concern- 
ing the  performance  of  the  Ml  tank,  I 
have  investigated  these  allegations 
and  quite  frankly  found  them  to  be  at 
the  very  least  misleading  and.  in  some 
cases.  tap.lly  untrue. 

They  ^re  misleading  because  many 
of  the  problems  discussed  in  recent  ar- 
ticles ane  all  problems  that  were  dis- 
covered in  the  early  prototype  stage— 
which  of  course  is  when  you  expect  to 
shake  tbe  bugs  out  of  a  system.  It  is 
important  to  note,  however,  that  of 
the  22  system  performance  require- 
ments eltablished  10  years  ago  in  1972. 
virtually  all  but  one  have  been  met  or 
exceeded. 

Notwithstanding  the  performance  of 
the  Ml  tank,  it  continues  to  be  unfair- 
ly indicted.  The  five  most  frequently 
discussed  performance  problems  are  in 
the  arefi  of  power  train  durability, 
maintainability,  track  durability,  fuel 
consumption,  and  support  equipment 
requirer  lents.  I  would  like  to  discuss 
these  al  egations  and  provide  a  status 
report  <  n  the  recent  performance  of 
the  Ml  I  ank. 

POWER  TRAIN  DURABILITY 

The  power  train  durability  require- 
for  the  Ml  tank  to  be  capable 
ing  4.000  miles  at  least  50  per- 
the  time  without  a  major 
power  t^in— engine,  transmission,  and 
drive  triin— failure.  The  most  recent 
tests  inlicate  that  the  Ml  tank  can 
travel  4  000  miles  about  48  percent  of 
the  tim(  without  a  power  train  failure. 
Therefore,  to  fully  comply  with  the 
power  rain  durability  objective  re- 
quires (  nly  a  2-percent  improvement 
in  perfo  rmance.  Recent  design  reviews 
conduct  ;d  by  the  Army  suggest  that 
the  2  T  percentage  point  shortfall 
should  tsoon  disappear  and  that  the 
Ml  malr  even  exceed  the  50  percent 
power  train  durability  objective. 

I  MAIirrERANCE 

Regailding  the  maintainability  of  the 
Ml  tank,  the  most  recent  test  demon- 
strated that  the  Ml  tank  has  exceeded 
the  maHntainability  performance  ob- 
jectives; The  original  performance  ob- 
jectives established  a  requirement  for 
1.25  hours  of  maintenance  for  every 
hour  of  operation  and  the  Ml  has 
demon^rat^d  1.18  hours  of  mainte- 
nance for  every  hour  of  tank  oper- 
ation.   I 

I  TRACK  DURABILITY 

The  track  durability  objective  estab- 
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without  tra  k  replacement.  Currently, 
the  Ml  tanli  has  demonstrated  a  track 
life  expectancy  of  1,056  miles.  It  has 
been  indicated  that  it  may  not  be  tech- 
nically feasBle  to  meet  the  2,000-mile 
track  durability  objective,  but  the  De- 
fense Department  is  continuing  to 
work  to  improve  the  current  track's 
life  expectancy  and  to  develop  better 
tank  track  oechnology.  It  is  important 
to  note.  However,  that  the  meta! 
tracks  on  ihe  Ml  tank  are  rubber 
coated  priniarily  to  protect  road  sur- 
faces, and  therefore,  the  1.056  miles 
limitation  refers  to  the  life  expectancy 
for  the  rub  >er  coating.  During  peace- 
time this  ru  Dber  coating  is  clearly  nec- 
essary, but  in  a  wartime  environment 
protection  cjf  road  surfaces  may  not  be 
as  critical.  Therefore  the  tank  tracks 
could  contiitue  to  perform  beyond  the 
present  1.05JB  miles. 

^EL  CONSUMPTION 

It  has  bein  said  that  the  Ml  tank 
can  only  travel  about  120  miles  before 
refueling,  compared  to  280  miles  for 
the  M60A3{  tank.  This  is  misleading 
and  is  another  case  of  comparing 
"apples  with  oranges."  First,  the  Ml 
tank  has  demonstrated  an  average 
cruising  ranige  of  255  miles  at  25  miles 
per  hour,  and  the  M60A3  has  an  aver- 
age cruisinf  range  of  280  miles  at  a 
comparable  rate  of  speed.  Therefore, 
on  the  average,  the  MOO  can  cruise 
about  25  miles  farther  than  the  Ml. 
and  not  the  160  alleged.  Second,  the 
120  miles  for  the  Ml  tank  refers  to  the 
average  ranjge  under  a  variety  of  road 
conditions  and  speeds.  The  MOO  tank 
has  a  range  of  180  miles  under  compa- 
rable road  conditions  and  speeds. 

The  bottom  line  is  that  it  is  correct 
that  the  Ml  tank's  1.500-horsepower 
turbine  engine  has  a  15  percent  higher 
fuel  consumption  rate  than  a  compa- 
rable 1.500'horsepower  diesel  engine 
and  consumes  about  twice  as  much 
fuel  as  the  rir50-horsepower  MOO  diesel 
engine.  One  must  remember,  however, 
that  the  turbine  engine  in  the  Ml 
tank  was  selected  primarily  because  it 
has  twice  the  horsepower  of  the  M60 
diesel  engine  and  requires  about  half 
the  space  of  a  1.500-horsepower  diesel 
engine.  This  additional  horsepower 
provides  the  Ml  tank  with  the  agility 
and  mobility  required  to  perform  its 
mission. 

BULLDOKER  SUPPORT  REQUIREMENT 

It  has  t>een  said  that  the  Ml  needs 
an  armored  combat  earthmover  (ACE) 
to  dig  it  iii.  This  is  not  correct.  The 
blade  mounted  on  the  current  M60 
tanks  is  noihing  more  then  a  scrapper 
used  for  clearing  light  rubble,  road- 
blocks andj  minor  obstacles  along  an 
armor  unitis  route  of  advance.  It  was 
never  intended,  nor  had  the  capability, 
to  dig  in  fighting  positions.  This  func- 
tion is  currently  provided  by  a  com- 
mercial type  bulldozer  transported  by 
a  tractor  tmiler  truck.  While  the  ACE 
will  replac<i  this  obsolete  commercial- 
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type  bulldozer,  it  will  in  no  way  re- 
place the  traditional  role  of  the  tank's 
dozer  blade.  In  fact,  plans  are  to  equip 
a  limited  quantity  of  Ml  tanks  with  a 
blade  similar  to  that  mounted  on  the 
MOO.  but  like  the  M60  the  Ml  will  not 
t)e  a  bulldozer.  Bulldozers  must  have 
great  traction  and.  thus  it  must  be  ca- 
pable of  exerting  significant  ground 
pressures.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Ml 
tank  is  designed  to  minimize  ground 
pressure  and  to  maximize  agility  and 
cross-country  mobility.  Again,  the 
tank  is  not  designed  to  be  a  bulldozer, 
and  the  bulldozer  is  not  designed  to  be 
a  tank. 

REPLACEMENT  POR  THE  Ml  TANK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  final  issue  I  would 
like  to  discuss  is  the  replacement  tank 
for  the  Ml.  It  has  been  said  that  if  the 
Army  is  already  looking  for  a  new 
tank  to  replace  the  Ml.  why  should  we 
continue  to  produce  and  deploy  the 
Ml?  It  is  true  that  the  Army  as  part  of 
its  combat  vehicle  technology  program 
is  studying  future  tank  designs.  This  is 
a  normal  research  and  development 
effort  to  keep  pace  with  rapidly  ad- 
vancing technology  and  generally 
takes  10-15  years  after  a  decision  to 
proceed  before  it  reaches  full  scale 
production.  It  would  seem  prudent, 
therefore,  to  study  future  tank  designs 
given  the  time  required  to  develop  and 
deploy  major  systems.  This,  however, 
clearly  does  not  diminish  the  immedi- 
ate requirement  to  deploy  the  Ml  tank 
to  counter  the  present  Soviet  tank 
threat. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  it  is  time  to 
put  the  allegations  regarding  the  Ml 
tank  behind  us  and  proceed  with  all 
deliberate  speed  to  produce  and  deploy 
our  necessary  Ml  tank  fleet.  This  is 
particularly  important  since  our  prin^ 
cipal  adversaries,  the  Soviet  Union, 
continues  to  widen  the  gap  in  terms  of 
tank  production.  Did  you  know  that 
last  year  alone  the  Warsaw  Pact  added 
about  2.000  T-64/T-72  tanks  to  its  in- 
ventory while  the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies  fielded  fewer  than 
one-third  that  number?  Did  you  know 
that  the  Soviet  Union  has  over  50.000 
tanks  to  our  11.000?  The  Ml  tank  is 
capable  of  meeting  and  defeating  cur- 
rently deployed  Soviet  tanks,  and  it  is 
at  least  comparable  to  the  next  gen- 
eration Soviet  TOO  tank. 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
consider  these  facts  and  support  the 
continued  production  of  the  Ml 
tank.« 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Young  of  Florida  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  MicHiL),  for  today,  on  account 
of  attending  an  official  function  with 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  BoLAifD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wright),  for  today,  on  account  of  at- 
tending a  funeral. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchford)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  St  Germain,  for  15  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Annunzio.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Ratchforo,  for  60  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Reuss.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stuods.  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Panetta.  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Nelsom,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Fasceix.  for  15  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  OxLEY)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter) 

Mr.  LowERY  of  California. 

Mr.  Berextter  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Kemp. 

Mr.  Snyder. 

Mr.  Sensehbrenner. 

Mr.  Collins  of  Texas  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  LeBoutillier  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gradison. 

Mr.  HiLLis. 

Mr.  McGrath. 

Mr.  Emery  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Derwinski  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Orbcc. 

Mr.  McClory. 

Mr.  Nellican. 

Mr.  McCloskey. 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  Wampler  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  Lagomarsino. 

Ms.  Fiedler. 

Mr.  Fields. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Ratchforo)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Yates. 

Mr.  Levitas. 

Mr.  COMYERS. 

Mr.  Shelby. 

Mr.  Roe  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  SiMOM  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  DowHEY. 

Mr.  Hamilton. 

Mr.  Walcren  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  OTTIlfGER. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  10  instances. 
Mr.  Fary. 
Mr.  Won  Pat. 

Mr.  ROYBAL. 

Mr.  FUQUA. 

Mr.  Albosta. 

Mr.  HoYER  in  two  instances. 


Mr.  Swift  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  KocovsEK. 

Mr.  BiNCHAM. 

Mr.  Ireland. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Panetta. 

Mrs.  Schroeder. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  Hall  of  Ohio. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  sig- 
nature to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  1S19.  An  act  to  designate  certain  na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  RATCHFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  7  o'clock  and  25  minutes 
p.m.).  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday,  June  24.  1982.  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETTC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive (H>mmunications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4219.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  of  the  Serxmart  function  to  a 
commercial  contractor  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center.  San  Deigo.  Calif.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 502(b>  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-ices. 

4220.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  (Logistics),  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  of 
perfoimance  of  commercial  and  industrial- 
type  functions  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  to  private  contractors  at 
Offutt  Air  Porce  Base.  Nebr..  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Publlc^w  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\-ices. 

4221.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  (Logistics),  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  industrial- 
type  functions  from  the  Department  of  He- 
fense  personnel  to  private  contractors  at 
Grand  Porlcs  Air  Porce  Base.  N.  Dak.,  pursu- 
ant to  section  M)2(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Ser\'ices. 

4222.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce  (Logistics),  trans- 
mitting notice  of  the  proposed  conversion  of 
performance  of  commercial  and  industrial- 
type  functions  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense personnel  to  private  contractors  at 
Castle  Air  Porce  Base.  Calif.,  pursuant  to 
section  S02(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Ser\ices. 

4223.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation, transmitting  a  study  assessing  the 
vocational  education  programs  for  Indian 
tribes  and  organizations,  pursuant  pro\'i- 
sions  of  Public  Law  94-482  and  Public  Law 
95-40:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

4224.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  leg- 
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islation  to  provide  for  the  participation  of 
the  United  Sutes  in  the  1984  Louisiana 
World  Exposition  to  be  held  in  New  Orle- 
ans. La.,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4225.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Congressional  Relations, 
transmitting  a  report  on  political  contribu- 
tions made  by  Richard  H.  Ellis,  to  be  UJS. 
Commissioner.  U.S./U.S.S.R.  Standing  Con- 
sulUtive  Commission,  with  the  rank  of  Am- 
baatador.  pursuant  to  section  304(bK2)  of 
Public  Law  96-465:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

4226.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  for  Administration.  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  notice  of  a  new  records 
system  for  the  Department  of  Justice,  pur- 
suant to  5  U.S.C.  5S2a(o):  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

4227.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  status  of  marine  mammal  species  and 
population  stocks,  pursuant  to  section  103(f) 
of  the  Marine  Mammal  Protection  Act  of 
1972,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

4228.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
ting 7  amendments  to  lease  prospectuses 
and  11  other  prospectuses  proposing  suc- 
ceeding leases,  pursuant  to  section  7  of  the 
Public  Buildings  Act  of  1959.  as  amended:  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

4229.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  for  Civil  Works,  transmit- 
ting a  report  on  the  Kihei  flood  control 
study.  Hawaii,  pursuant  to  public  law:  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation. 

4230.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Energy  for  Conservation  and  Renew- 
able Energy,  transmitting  the  annual  report 
from  the  Interagency  .Geothermal  Coordi- 
nating Council  on  the  activities  and  policies 
related  to  geothermal  energy,  pursuant  to 
section  302(a)  of  Public  Law  93-410,  as 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology. 

4231.  A  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Energy,  transmitting  the  status  of  actions 
required  by  the  Uranium  Mill  Tailings  Radi- 
ation Control  Act  of  1978,  at  Salt  Lake  City. 
Utah,  and  Canonsburg,  Pa.,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 114(a>  of  Public  Law  95-604:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4232.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  notice  of  a  computer 
matching  program  involving  allotment  rec- 
ords of  the  Department  of  the  Army  and 
food  stamp  and  public  assistance  records  of 
the  city  of  New  York,  pursuant  to  provisions 
of  42  U.S.C.  and  7  U.S.C.:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Ways  and  Means  and  Agri- 
culture. 

4233.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Himum  Services,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  impose  certain  eligi- 
bility and  fiscal  limitations  in  the  programs 
of  aid  to  families  with  dependent  children 
and  supplemental  security  income,  to 
strengthen  the  program  of  child  support  en- 
forcement, and  for  other  purposes:  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Ways  and  Means. 
Education  and  Labor,  and  Armed  Services. 


JOINT  I  RESOLUTIONS  ON  DEBT 
UMIl'  PASSED  UNDER  RULE 
XLIX 

Under!  clause  1  of  rule  XLIX.  joint 
resolutions  of  the  following  titles  were 
engrossed  and  deemed  passed: 

H.J.  R<  5.  519,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 

H.J.  Rek.  520.  Joint  resolution  to  provided 
for  a  ten  porary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 
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the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
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Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerk  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Z>|ffiLOCKI:  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  i.R.  6631.  A  bill  to  authorize  hu- 
manitarian assistance  for  the  people  of  Leb- 
anon: with  an  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97- 
622).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hfuse  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HpWARD:  Committee  on  .Public 
Works  arid  Transportation.  H.R.  6417.  A  bill 
to  amena  Public  Law  96-432  relating  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol  Grounds:  with  an  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  97-623).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  thi  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


SUBSEQUENT  ACTION  ON  A  BILL 
SEOJENTIALLY  REFERRED 

Under|  clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  dis- 
charged from  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  |I.R.  6369:  referred  to  the  Union 
Calendar  jand  ordered  printed. 


>UBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under!  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rult  XXII.  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions w^e  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred al  follows: 

By  kr.  SNYDER: 
H.R.  66B0.  A  bill  to  provide  additional  rev- 
enues foi  projects  relating  to  fish  restora- 
tion and]  management,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Mer- 
chant Mirine  and  Fisheries  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  BIAGGI: 
H.R.  6«1.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1751  of 
title  18  ajr  the  United  States  Code  to  elimi- 
nate the  insanity  defense  to  prosecutions 
for  the  offense  of  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  related  offenses:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOWNEY: 
H.R.  6662.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain 
limitations  in  the  case  of  charitable  contri- 
butions Of  literary,  musical,  or  artistic  com- 
positions; or  similar  property:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California  (for 

himself  and  Mr.  McClory): 

H.R.  6^63.  A  bill  to  delay  the  effective 

date  of  proposed  amendments  to  rule  4  of 

theJederal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure:  to  the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EMERY: 
H.R.  6664.  A  bill  to  provide  access  to  trade 
remedies  to  small  businesses,  and  for  other 


purposes:  to 
Means. 

By  Mr.  ]  CVANS  of  Iowa: 
H.R.  6665.  A  bill  to  amend  Section  20  of 
the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act.  to  require 
that  importer  I  meat  which  is  capable  of  use 
as  human  fopd  be  labeled  at  all  stages  of 
distribution  lentil  preparation  for  ultimate 
consumption:  to  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. 

By  Mr.  1  "ARY  (by  request): 
H.R.  6666.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  reso- 
lution of  Octbber  19.  1965.  to  provide  addi- 
tional author  zation  for  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress James  1  ladison  Memorial  Building:  to 
the  CommitU  e  on  Public  Works  and  Trans- 
portation. 

By  Mr.  1  ^INDLEY: 
H.R.  6667.  A  bill  to  designate  Uncoln's 
Birthday  as   \  legal  public  holiday  and  to 
provide  that,  for  purposes  of  pay  and  leave. 
Federal  employees  may  select  either  Lin- 
coln's Birthday  or  Washington's  Birthday 
as  a  legal  pul  )lic  holiday:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Offio !  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  iHANK: 
H.R.  6668.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  that  the 
discharge  of  tiome  mortgage  loans  will  not 
be  treated  as  income:  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Me  ins. 

By  Mr. :  lEPTEL: 
H.R.  6669.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  include  mcxlifica- 
tions    to   chlpr-alkali    electrolytic   cells    in 
credit  for  invfstment  in  certain  energy  prop- 
erty: to  the  CJommittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By   Mr.   HOWARD   (for   himself   and 
Mr.  C^DSEN)  (by  request): 
H.R.  6670.  A  bill  to  revise  and  extend  cer- 
tain provisioi^  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  for  5  years, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  KOGOVSEK: 
H.R.  6671.  A  bill  to  provide  that  dams 
shall  not  be!  considered  point  sources  for 
purposes  of  |the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act:!  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  MINISH: 
H.R.  6672.  |a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Coc|e  of  1954  to  permit  an  exemp- 
tion   of    the]  first    SIO.OOO    of    retirement 
income   received   by   a   taxpayer   under   a 
public    retirement    system    or    any    other 
system  if  the^  taxpayer  is  at  least  65  years  of 
age:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  MYERS: 
H.R.  6673.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  insanity  jdefense:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciaryi 

By  Mr.  PERKINS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
PritcHard.    Mr.    Lantos,    and    Mr. 
WiRTH): 
H.R.  6674.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  national 
program  of  improving  the  quality  of  educa- 
tion: to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor.  | 

By  Mr.  RODINO  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
CoNTi): 
H.R.  6675.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Christo- 
pher    Colurabus     Quincentenary     Jubilee 
Commission:    to    the    Committee    on    Post 
Office  and  Civil  Ser\-ice. 
By  Mr.  ROE: 
H.R.  6676. 1  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  and  title  II  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  a  full  exemp- 
tion (throu^  credit  or  refund)  Irom  the 
employees'  t|LX  under  the  Federal  Insurance 
Contributions  Act,  and  an  equivalent  reduc- 
tion in  the  s^lf-employment  tax.  in  the  case 
of  individual^  who  have  attained  age  65:  to 
the  Commitbee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Mr.  WALGREN: 
H.R.  6677.  A  bill  to  prohibit  assistance 
under  the  Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act 
of  1964  for  purchasers  of  capital  equipment 
subsidized  in  violation  of  international 
agreement:  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (by  request): 
H.R.  6678.  A  bill  to  clarify  and  extend  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
collect  fees  to  cover  U.S.  Government  costs 
incident  to  the  issuance  of  phytosanitary 
certificates  with  regard  to  plants  and  plant 
products  intended  for  exportation  and  for 
the  testing,  certification,  inspection,  and 
quarantine  of  import  and  export  animals 
and  certain  products  and  materials:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WAMPLER  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Brown  of  California): 
H.R.  6679.  A  bill  to  authorize  civil  penal- 
ties for  violations  of  various  laws  for  pre- 
venting the  introduction  and  dissemination 
of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases,  plant  dis- 
eases, and  plant  pests:  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  WON  PAT: 
H.R.  6680.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Organic 
Act  of  Guam  and  the  Revised  Organic  Act 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  transfer  the  audit 
authority  and  related  staff  of  the  offices  of 
the  government  comptrollers  for  Guam,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  the  Trust  Territory  of  the 
Pacific  Islands,  the  Northern  Mariana  Is- 
lands, and  American  Samoa  to  the  Office  of 
Inspector  General.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior, and  for  other  related  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By    Mr.    SPENCE    (for    himself.    Mr. 
Hartnett.  Mr.  Albosta.  Mr.  Atkin- 
son,  Mr.    Bailey   of   Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Bevill. 
Mr.  BiAcci.  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan. 
Mrs.    BouquARD.    Mr.    Bowen.    Mr. 
Breaux,  Mr.  Brinkixy.  Mr.   Brod- 
HEAD.   Mr.   Br<x>ks.   Mr.   Brown  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Broyhill,  Mr.  Burgener. 
Mr.  John  L.  Burton.  Mr.  Butler, 
Mrs.    Byron.    Mr.    Campbell.    Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr.  Clausen, 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  CouR- 
TER,    Mr.    Dan   Daniel,    Mr.    de   la 
Garza,  Mr.  Derrick,  Mr.  Dickinson, 
Mr.     Dornan    of    California,     Mr. 
DoucHERTY.  Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Edgar. 
Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Evans  of  Delaware, 
Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Faunt- 
ROY,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.   Findley.  Mr. 
Fish,    Mr.    Florio,    Mr.    Foglietta, 
Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee.   Mr.   For- 
SYTHE,  Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Gingrich, 
Mr.  GiNN.  Mr.  Gonzalez,  Mr.  Greog, 
Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,   Mr.   Hatcher,   Mr.   HEPNn, 
Mr.  Hettel,  Mr.  Hertel,  Mr.  Hol- 
land, Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Hopkins,  Mr. 
Horton,  Mr.  Howard,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.    Hubbard,    Mr.    Hughes,    Mr. 
Hunter.  Mr.  Htnro,  Mr.  Hyde,  Mr. 
Jeppords,  Mr.  Jeppries.  Mr.  Kemp, 
Mr.  Kramer,  Mr.  Lagomarsino,  Mr. 
Latta.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr.  I^e. 
Mr.  Lent,  Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Long 
of  Louisiana,  Mr.  Lorr,  Mr.  Lowery 
of    California,    Mr.    McCurdy,    Mr. 
McDade.      Mr.       McDonald,      Mr. 
McEwEN.    Mr.    Mattox,    Mr.    Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr. 
Neal.   Mr.   Nichols.   Mr.   Oberstar. 
Mr.  O'Brien.  Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Paul, 
Mr.     Pepper,     Mr.     Perkins,     Mr. 
Porter,  Mr.  Price,  Mr.  Quillen,  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Roberts  of  Kansas, 
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Mr.  Roberts  of  South  Dakota.  Mr. 
Robinson,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Roemkr,  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Shumway.  Mr.  Skken, 
Mr.  Skelton,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Stump.  Mr. 
Taylor,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Wampler. 
Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
Whitehurst.  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Wilson.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr.  Wolp, 
Mr.  WOLPE,  Mr.  Won  Pat,  Mr. 
Wright,  Mr.  Wylie,  Mr.  Anderson, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Broohpield.  Mr. 
Coats,  Mr.  Corcoran.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane.  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Daub,  Mr. 
Dowdy.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Dymally, 
Mr.  Fary.  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Ms.  Fie- 
dler, Mr.  Frenzel,  Mr.  Gejdenson. 
Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hansen  of  Utah,  Mr. 
Jenkins,  Mr.  Kazen,  Mrs.  Kennklly, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Lovpier. 
Mr.  McCoLLtm.  Mr.  McOrath.  Mr. 
Markey,  Mr.  Marriott.  Mr.  Maktin 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
Michel.  Ms.  Mikulski.  Mr.  Mitxn 
of  Ohio.  Mr.  MrrcHXLL  of  New  York. 
Mr.  MoAKLEY.  Mr.  Moore.  Ms. 
Oakar.  Mr.  OxLEY.  Mr.  Pasmayan, 
Mr.  Patman,  Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr. 
RoDiHO,  Mr.  Rogers.  Mr.  Santini, 
Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr.  Shamansky. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  SuNiA.  Mr.  Symar,  Mr. 
Whitten.  Mr.  Zeteretti.  Mr.  Hall  of 
Ohio,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Foley,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Huckaby,  Mr.  Carney, 
Mr.  Fountain.  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr. 
Bereuter,  Mr.  Benedict,  Mr.  Wort- 
ley.  Mr.  Marks,  Mrs.  Smith  of  Ne- 
braska. Mrs.  BoGGS.  Mr.  Solomon, 
Mr.  Bethune.  Mr.  Lkath  of  Texas, 
Mr.  BoLAND.  Mr.  Mcmrheao,  Mr. 
Carman.  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Weaver.  Mr.  Anthony,  Mr. 
MiNETA,  Mr.  McClory,  Mr.  Madican, 
Mr.  SiLJANDER.  Mr.  Dannemeyer,  Mr. 
Badham.  Mr.  RuDD,  Mr.  Johnston, 
Mr.  Eroahl,  Mr.  Lvjan,  Mr.  Gramm, 
Mr.  Tauzin,  Mh  Hightowbr,  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida,  Mr.  Rosenthal. 
Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr.  Rousse- 
LOT.  Mr.  FuquA.  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  Za- 
blocki.  and  Mr.  Nelligan): 
HJ.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  Officer  Week":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  ZABLOCKI  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fascell.  Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton. Mr.  Bingham.  Mr.  Yatron,  Mr. 
Solarz,   Mr.   Bonkkr,   Mr.   Snntos. 
Mr.  Mica,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr.  Wolpe. 
Mr.  Crockett,  Mr.  Shamansky,  Mr. 
Gbjoekson.     Mr.     Dtmaixy.     Mr. 
Eckart.  Mr.  Lantos,  Mr.  Lkach.  of 
Iowa.  Mr.  Erdahl.  and  Mr.  LaBou- 
tiluer): 
H.J.  Res.  521.  Joint  resolution  calling  for  a 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on  and  reduc- 
tions in  nuclear  weapons  and  for  approval  of 
the  SALT  II  agreement:  to  the  Conunittee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ATKINSON  (for  himself.  Mr, 
Lagomarsino,  and  Mr.  Ford  of  Ten- 
nessee): 
H.J.  Res.  522.  Joint  resolution  designating 
June  27,  1982,  through  July  5,  1982,  as    We 
Love  America  Week  ":  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  HAMMERSCHMIDT: 
H.J.  Res.  523.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  erection  of  a  memorial  on  public 
grounds  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  or  its 
environs,  in  honor  and  commemoration  of 


members  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  who  served  in  the  Korean  aar:  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By   Mr.   HERTEL  (for   himself.   Mr. 

Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Brodhead, 

Mr.    Schbuer,    Mr.    Foglietta.    Mr. 

Roe.  and  Mr.  Oberstar): 

HJ.  Res.  524.  Joint  resolution  designating 

the  week  beginning  September  5.  1982,  as 

"National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week":  to 

the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 

Service. 

By  Mr.  REUSS: 
HJ.  Res.  52S.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  unbought  elec- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SOLOMON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Nichols,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Andrews, 
Mr.  Stratton,  Mr.  Robert  W. 
Daniel.  Jr.,  Mr.  Johnston.  Mr. 
Skeen,  Mr.  Wampler.  Mr.  James  K. 
Coyne,  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Parris.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Lun- 
crkn.  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr.  Lott,  Mr. 
Wolp,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mrs.  Roukema, 
Mr.  Pish,  Mr.  Emerson,  Mr.  Daub. 
Mr.  Lee.  Mr.  Orismam.  Mr. 
McOrath.  Mr.  Carney.  Mr.  Dornan 
of  California.  Mr.  Findley.  Mr. 
Paul,  Mr.  Napier,  Mr.  Rousselot. 
Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Marri- 
ott. Mr.  Pursell.  Mrs.  Snowx,  Mr. 
Clausen.  Mr.  Goldwater.  Mr.  Mol- 
inari, Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho.  Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr. 
DeNardis.  Mr.  Robinson.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Hammerschmidt.  Mr. 
Oilman.  Mr.  Sam  B.  Hall.  Jr..  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gun- 
DERSON.  Mr.  Oxley.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Young  of  Florida.  Mr.  Miller  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Taylor. 
Mr.  RuDD.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr. 
Shumway.  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr. 
Wylie.  Mr.  Ritter.  Mr.  Young  of 
Alaska,  Mr.  Green,  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Hillis,  Mrs. 
Fenwick.  Mr.  Archer,  Mr.  Broom- 
PIELD.  Mr.  Vander  Jagt,  Mr.  Carman, 
Mr.  Martin  of  New  York,  Mr. 
Rogers,  Mr.  Neixican,  Mr.  Clincer, 
Mr.  CONTC,  Mr.  Porsythe,  Mr. 
Beard,  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Spknce.  Mr. 
Bulky.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel.  Ms.  Fied- 
ler. Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Corcoran, 
Mr.  Dickard,  Mr.  Loeppler,  Mr.  Liv- 
ingston. Mr.  WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Tauke. 
Mr.  Pasha YAN.  Mr.  Edwards  of  Okla- 
homa. Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Hopkins. 
Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
EDWARDS  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Dicks, 
Mr.  Pritchard.  Mr.  O'Brien,  Mr. 
Emery.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Michel.  Mr.  Addabso.  Mr.  McClos- 
KEY.  Mr.  Whitehurst,  Mr.  Quillen, 
Mr.  Bethunc  Mr.  Roemer,  Mr.  Sten- 
HOLM,  Mr.  Pickle,  Mr.  White.  Mr. 
LaFalce,  Mr.  Kazen.  Mr.  Levitas, 
Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Myers,  Mr.  Hol- 
lenbeck,  Mr.  Stump.  Mr.  Winn,  Mr. 
Weber  of  Minnesota,  Mr.  Brown  of 
Colorado,  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio, 
Mrs.  Heckler,  Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr. 
Lowery  of  California,  Mr.  Dingell, 
Mr.  Holland,  Mr.  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Jeppries.  Mr. 
Weber  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Chappie,  Mr. 
Dannemeyer,  Mr.  Courter.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Siljander. 
Mr.  Roth,  Mr.  Hunter.  Mr.  Biagci, 
Mr.  Collins  of  Texas.  Mr.  Benedict, 
Mr.  Hiler,  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  Martin 
of  North  Carolina.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
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HntDOM.  Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
BuRCKNKR,  Mr.  Lewis.  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Utah,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Coats,  Mr. 
Roberts  of  Kansas.  Mr.  Leach  of 
Iowa,  Mr.  Madigan,  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois,  Mr.  Porter.  Mr.  Annunzio. 
Mr.    Anthony,    Mr.    Watkins.    Mr. 
Broyhill,  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Roberts 
of    South    Dakota,    Mr.    Roe,    Mr. 
Prfrr,  Mr.  Sawyer,  Mr.  Hageoorn, 
Mr.   Mitchell   of   New   York.    Mr. 
Latta,  Mr.  McDade,  Mr.  Atkinson. 
Mr.  Bbreuter.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  VoLXMER,  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr. 
McDonald,   Mr.   Philip   M.   Crane, 
Mr.    Whitaker,    Mrs.    Holt,    Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  jBrroROS.  Mr.  Daniel  B. 
Crane,  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia. 
Mr.   Dickinson,  Mr.  Conable,  Mr. 
Erdahl,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr.  Lent. 
Mr.  Stangeland,  Mr.  Evans  of  Dela- 
ware.  Mr.   Kramkr,   Mr.   LEBoirriL- 
UER,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Fields. 
Mr.  Dunn,  Mr.  Brinkley.  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery. Mr.  Fountain,  Mr.  Leath  of 
Texas.  Mr,   Plippo,  Mr.   Chappell, 
Mr.  Ireland,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr.  Simon, 
Mr.  Mimbta,  Mrs.  Boccs,  Mr.  Wal- 
GREN.  Mr.  Focuetta,  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,      Mr.      Donnelly,      Mr. 
Dascklk,  Mr.  Kildee,  Mr.  Hefner. 
Mr.    Whitley,    Mr.    Hatcher,    Mr. 
HiORTOWER,  Mr.  Ralph  M.  Hall,  Mr. 
McCuRDY,     Mrs.     Kennelly,     Mr. 
Akaka,  Mr.  Mazzou.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr. 
Brkaux,    Mr.    Hance,    Mr.    Matsui. 
Mrs.  Schneidbr.  and  Mr.  Won  Pat); 
H  J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  August  1, 
1982.  through  August  7.  1982.  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  We«tk";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  CivU  Service. 
By  Mr.  WALKER: 
HJ.  Res,  527.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  guaranteeing  Individual  op- 
portunity to  all  persons:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By   Mr.    WIRTH    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Fu«u*.   Mr.   Ruppo.   Mr.   Scheuer, 
Mrs.  BouQUARO.  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr. 
OucKMAN.  and  Mr.  Oore): 
H.  Res.  514.  Resolution  commemorating 
July  1,  1982.  which  is  the  25th  anniversary 
of  the  beginning  of  the  International  Oeo- 
physlcal  Tear  and  reaffirming  the  commit- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
international  cooperation  in  the  sciences: 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service  and  Science  and  Technolo- 


MEMORIAI^S 


Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
rials were  presented  and  referred  as 
follows: 

422,  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California,  rela- 
tive to  banning  the  manufacture,  sale,  or 
possession  of  explosive  bullets:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

423.  Also,  memorial  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  South  Carolina,  relative 
to  emergency  prepuvdness:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Public 
Works  and  Transportation. 


Mr 

remove 
real 
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introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6681)  to 

restrictions  on  the  use  of  certain 

property   in   Harrison  County.   Miss.. 

referred  to  the  Committee  on 

Affairs. 
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A£  OITIONAL  SPONSORS 


clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
e  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
as  follows: 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  the  rule  XXII, 


H.R.  1018:  Mr.  Sawyer. 

H.R.  19  L8:  Mr.  Shubter. 

H.R.  2223:  Mr.  Murphy,  Mr.  White,  Mr. 
Schumer,  Mr.  McEwEN.  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr. 
PuQUA,  Mr.  Bevill,  Mr.  Horton,  Mr.  Sam  B. 
Hall.  Jr4.  Mr.  Lowery  of  California,  Mr. 
KiNDNEsA  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Porter,  Mr. 
HagedorN.  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Stan- 
ton of  Ohio.  Mr.  Perkins,  Mrs.  Chisholm. 
Mr.  SfeMce.  Mr.  BimxR.  Mr.  Emery,  Mr. 
Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr.  Wolf,  and  Mr. 
DE  LA  Oa^a. 

H.R.  2S4:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2S5:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  2w4:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.R.  3ap2:  Mr.  Dymally. 

H.R.  3SB6:  Mr.  Petri. 

H.R.  39f70:  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr. 
Bevill,  Mr.  Daschle,  Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia, 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Pepper,  Mr.  Sunia,  and 
Mr.  Yati^n. 

H.R.  4970:  Mr.  BoNiOR  of  Michigan. 

H.R.  4164:  Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Michel.  Mr. 
FAUNTRot.  Mr.  Frost.  Mr.  Leland.  Mr. 
BoNiOR  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Albos- 
TA,  Mr.  niENZEL,  Mr.  Williams  of  Montana, 
and  Mr.  Fish. 

H.R.  4'IB3:  Mr.  Hance. 

H.R.  4tn5:  Mr.  Hamilton. 

H.R.  5CB8:  Mrs.  Heckler. 

H.R.  5143:  Mr.  Emery,  Mr.  Hughes,  Mr. 
Sunia,  Mr.  Heptel.  Mr.  Oejoenson.  Mrs. 
Holt.  Mr.  Brooks.  Mr.  Chappbll.  Mrs. 
Bou«UAR|>.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  LaFalcb.  Mr. 
Barnard.  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr. 
Dyson,  llr.  Obbxstar.  Mr.  Donnblly.  Mr. 
HuTTO.  )Cr.  DbNarois.  Mr.  Bennbit.  Mr. 
BiAGOi.  Mrs.  ScmiBiDBR.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
BoNKER.  Mr.  Stdbos.  Mr.  Minbta,  Mr.  Ed- 
wards ol  California.  Mr.  Waxman.  Mr.  An- 
derson. I  nd  Mr.  Guabimi. 

H.R.  5115:  Mr.  Bbvill.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
Campbblj  „  Mr.  Taukb.  and  Mr.  Howard. 

HJi.  5'  17:  Mr,  Hammbrschmibt,  Mr.  Lago- 
mabsino,  Mr.  Simon,  and  Mr.  Jbppobds. 

H.R.  (976:  Mr.  Richmond  and  Mr.  Co- 

BRAOA. 

H.R,  •  111:  Mr.  Nichols  and  Mr.  Edwabds 
of  Alaba  na. 

H.R.  6(  16:  Mr,  Vbmto  and  Mr,  Hoybr. 

H.R.  6(  «1:  Mr.  Dbbibr. 

H.R.  1091:  Mr,  Pmilup  Burton,  Mr. 
Yatbs,,  1  Cr.  HoBTON.  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  Hoyer, 
Mr.  Edm  ards  of  California.  Ms.  Mikulski, 
Mr.  Mil  ETA.  Mr,  Hatchbb,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr. 
ScHUMBi .  Mr.  Rob.  Mr.  Ottinoer.  Mr.  Ford 
of  Tenn  issee.  Mr.  Lblamd,  Mr.  Mitchbll  of 
Marylanl.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Babnbs.  Mr. 
KiLSBB.  Mrs.  CoLUNS  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Cbock- 
ETT.  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Dwybb,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr. 
BETHUNg,  Mr.  DB  Luoo.  Mr,  Rodino.  Mr. 
DonnblAy.  Mr.  Washimoton,  Mr,  Pepper, 
Mr.  CAitPBELL,  Mr.  Conybrs,  Mr.  John  L. 
Burton,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr.  Bennett.  Mr. 
Chappbu^  Mr.  Binoham,  Mr.  Clay,  Mrs. 
Boogs,  1  [r.  Stokbs,  Mrs.  Martin  of  Illinois, 
Mr.  LomY  of  Washington,  Mr.  McCurdy, 
Ms.  Oailar,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr.  Scheuer,  Mr. 
Obbrsta  k.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Addabbo,  Mr. 
Mottl.  Mr.  Dbrrick.  Ms.  Fbbrabo.  Mr. 
Hughes,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Foguetta.  Mr. 
Neal.  ai  d  Mr.  Nelson. 


H.R.  6098:  Wr.  Smith  op  New  Jersey,  Mr. 
MouNARi.  and  Mr.  Ratchpord. 
H.R.  6108:  Mr.  Wolp. 
H.R.  6222:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
H.R.  6230:  Mr.  Weaver  and  Mr.  Rosen- 
thal. I 
H.R.  6311:  Mr.  Frost. 
H.R.  6325:  Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 
Mr.  Ertel,  Mjrs.  Fenwick.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr. 
Jeffords.   Mr.   Lewis.   Mr. 
iMPBELL,  Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Mor- 
kRTiN  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Roe. 
[r.  Frank. 

[r.  Hughes.  Mr.  Sensknbren- 

Mr.  D° Amours.  Mr.  Rob- 

Dakota,  Mr.  Morrison,  and 


Hagedorn, 

RiTTER,  Mr. 

RisoN,  Mrs. 

H.R.  6369: 

H.R.  6439: 
NER,    Mr. 
ERTS  of  SOUtI 

Mr.  McHugh. 

H.R.  6465:  Mr.  McKinney. 

H.R.  6492:  Mr.  Corrada,  Mr.  Dannemeyer. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr.  Horton.  Mr. 
LuKEN,  Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Neal.  and  Mr. 

RiNALDO. 

H.R.  6506:^  Mr.  Skeen,  Mr.  Hansen  of 
Idaho,  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  De  La 
Garza,  Mr.  S  ruMP,  Mr.  Morrison,  Mr.  Col- 
lins   of    Te:;as,    Mr.    Thomas,    and    Mr. 

ROEMER. 

H.R.  6529:  Kr.  Butler  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
of  New  York. 

H.R.  6530:  Mr.  Morrison. 

H.R.  6538:  Mr.  Clausen,  Mr.  Gregg,  Mr. 
Fish.  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Beard.  Mr.  Campbell.  Mr.  Bowen.  Mr. 
Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr.  Broompield,  Mr.  de 
la  Garza,  Mr!  Watkins,  Mr.  Emery,  and  Mr. 

GiNN.  ] 

H.R.  6575:  Mr.  Fary,  Mr.  Mollohan,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Wyden.  Mr.  Rahall,  Mr. 
McKiNNEY.  Mrs.  Heckler,  and  Mr.  Hughes. 

H.R.  6577:  Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Foclietta.  Mr. 
Florio.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Whitehuhst. 
Mr.  Robert  IW.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Roemer. 
and  Mr.  CoadoRAN. 

H.R.  6616:  JMr.  Conte  and  Mr.  Lowry  of 
Washington.  J 

H.R.  6617:  Mr.  Matsui. 

H  J.  Res.  144:  Mr.  Lowery  of  California. 

H.J.  Res.  417:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr.  Gingrich. 
Mr.  Smith  of  New  Jersey,  Mr.  Kramer,  Mr. 
SoLARZ.  Mr.  lOuARiNi,  Mr.  Webeb  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Long  o|r  Maryland.  Mr.  Bonior  of 
Michigan,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Washington. 
Mr.  KOGOvsiK,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Ottincer. 
Mr.  Murth4  Mrs.  Chisholm,  Mr.  Ratch- 
pord, Mr.  %RNARD,  Mrs.  Schneideb,  Mr. 
Santini,  Mr.j  Frost.  Mr.  Hollenbbck,  Mr. 
Ooldwatbb,  iMr.  Pashayan,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
UAM  J.  Coyne. 

H.J.  Res.  4fO:  Mr.  Brown  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Yates.  Mr.  iGejdenson,  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr. 
RoDiNo,  Mr&  Fenwick.  Mr.  Oberstar,  Mr. 
Frank,  Mr.  Lxach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Smith  of 
New  Jersey,  iMs.  Ferraro,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr. 
Blancharo,  jdr.  Roe,  Mr.  Richmond,  Mr. 
Dixon,  Mr.  ■evill,  Mr.  Wolf.  Mr.  Edwards 
of  California,  Mr.  Foclietta,  Mr.  Scheuer. 
Mr.  Richmond,  Mr.  Roe,  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr. 
Hyde,  Mrs.  Hecklek,  Mr.  Sabo,  Mr.  Bar- 
nard, Mr.  Forsythe,  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr. 
Hatcher,  Mn  Mazzoli,  Mr.  Winn.  Mr.  Neal. 
Mr.  Marks,  Mr.  Weiss,  Mr.  McClory.  Mr. 
Rosenthal,  ftr.  Matsui,  Mr.  Barnes,  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  ahd,  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York. 

H.J.  Res.  474:  Mr.  Addabbo.  Mr.  Akaka. 
Mr.  Barnes,  Mr.  Bedell,  Mr.  Benjamin.  Mr. 
Bingham.  Mr.  Blanchabd.  Mr.  Bonker,  Mr. 
Brodhead,  }Ar.  CoLUNS,  of  Texas,  Mr. 
Daschle,  Mr.  Dellums.  Mr. 
Dymally,  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr. 
Edgar,  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Fithian,  Mr.  Focli- 
etta, Mr.  F>RD  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Fowler. 
Mr.  Garcia,  Mr.  Gejdenson,  Mr.  Glickman. 


CONTE,    Mr. 

Dicks,    Mr. 
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Mr.  Gray.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mrs.  Kennelly.  Mr. 
Kildee,  Mr.  Kocovsek.  Mr.  LaFalce.  Mr. 
Leland.  Mr.  Markey.  Mr.  Matsui.  Mr.  Mav- 
ROULES,  Mr.  McHugh,  Mr.  McKinney,  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Mineta,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
Maryland.  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Ottincer,  Mr. 
Patterson.  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Rangel.  Mr. 
Richmond,  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Russo.  Mr. 
Sabo.  Mr.  Savage,  Mr.  Scheuer.  Mr.  Seiber- 
LiNG.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  Solarz. 
Mr.  Stokes,  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Udall,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  Walgren.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Wirth.  Mr.  Wyden 
and  Mr.  Zeferetti. 

H.J.  Res.  486:  Mr.  Bonior  of  Michigan  and 
Mr.  Traxler. 

H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  Anderson.  Ms.  Fiedler. 
and  Mr.  Stokes. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr. 
Smith  of  Alabama,  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Broom- 
riELO.  Mr.  Erlenborn.  Mr.  Shumway,  Mr. 
Chappell.  Mr.  Brinkley,  and  Mr.  Price. 

H.  Con.  Res.  343:  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Danne- 
meyer. and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.  Con.  Res.  364:  Mr.  Pepper.  Ms.  Oakar. 
Mr.  Derinski.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Winn.  Mr. 
PuQUA.  Mr.  Richmond.  Mr.  Ertel.  Mr.  Roe, 


Mr.  Panetta,  Mr.  Smith  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  Dymally.  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Frost,  Mr. 
Porter.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Rahall. 
Mrs.  Chisholm.  Mr.  Ottincer.  and  Mr.  Sam 
B.  Hall.  Jr. 

H.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Goodling. 

H.  Res.  167:  Mr.  Dougherty. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  peti- 
tions and  papers  were  laid  on  the 
Clerk's  desk  and  referred  as  follows: 

495.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  the 
Spartanburg  Client  Council,  Spartanburg, 
S.C.  relative  to  cutbacks  in  food  stamps  and 
other  subsidies:  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing. Finance  and  Urtum  Affairs. 

496.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Women.  Washington, 
D.C.,  relative  to  the  Native  American 
schools:  to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

497.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Women.  Washington. 
D.C..  relative  to  the  rights  of  women  to  pri- 


vate choice  in  their  reproductive  lives:  to 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce. 

498.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Women.  Washington. 
D.C..  relative  to  simultaneous  voting  hours 
in  national  elections:  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

499.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Women.  Washington. 
D.C.,  relative  to  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment, the  Voting  Rights  Extension  Act  and 
a  rededication  to  the  principles  set  forth  in 
the  preamble  to  the  Constitution:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

500.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Women.  Washington. 
D.C..  relative  to  the  Reagan  budget:  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

501.  Also,  petition  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Democratic  Women.  Washington. 
D.C.,  relative  to  nuclear  weapons:  Jointly  to 
the  Committees  on  Armed  Serxices  and  For- 
eign Affairs. 

502.  Also,  petition  of  legislative  council. 
Uttle  Rock.  Ark.,  relative  to  H.R.  4928.  H.R. 
4929.  S.  2105.  and  S.  2106:  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  Education  and  Labor  and 
Ways  and  Means. 
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EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


CONGRESSIONAL  TAX  BREAK 


HON.  MORRIS  K.  UDALL 

or  AKIZORA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tiiesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
days  ago.  I  joined  with  other  Members 
of  this  body  in  voting  to  instruct  the 
conferees  to  the  bill  H.R.  5922  to 
accept  an  amendment  repealing  the 
automatic  $75-a-day  tax  deduction  al- 
lowed Members  for  Washington-relat- 
ed living  expenses  and  reinstating  the 
1952  law  allowing  Members  to  deduct 
up  to  $3,000  for  such  expenses. 

Prior  to  that  vote.  I  voted  in  favor  of 
a  procedural  motion.  It  failed.  Had  it 
passed,  it  would  have  put  Members  of 
Congress  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  taxpayers.  It  would  have  al- 
lowed Members  of  Congress  to  deduct 
for  tax  purposes  only  those  away- 
from-home  living  expenses  that  are 
reasonable,  necessary,  and  substantiat- 
ed—the same  requirements  imposed  on 
all  business  men  and  women.  I  see  no 
reason  that  Members  should  be  treat- 
ed as  a  separate  class,  distinct  from 
other  taxpayers,  on  this  matter.  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  neither  first-class 
nor  second-class  citizens;  we  are 
merely  citizens  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly. 

In  all  matters  such  as  these,  it  is  im- 
portant that  Members  of  Congress 
deal  openly  and  fairly  with  the  issues. 
The  public  resents— and  Justifiably 
so— backdoor  attempts  to  adjust  the 
taxation  or  pay  of  Members.  And  the 
manner  in  which  the  Congress  last  De- 
cember approved  the  automatic  tax 
deduction  for  Members  of  Congress 
was  just  such  a  backdoor  approach. 
There  was  no  floor  discussion  of  the 
provision  in  this  body.  Nor  was  there  a 
separate  vote.  Because  of  the  backdoor 
means  by  which  this  measure  was  ap- 
proved, I  voluntarily  abided  by  the 
former  limitation  and  did  not  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  automatic  $75  a  day  de- 
duction in  filing  my  1981  tax  return. 

There  is  another,  related,  issue  that 
concerns  me.  Congressional  pay.  For 
JfCATs  now.  we  have  allowed  the  issue 
of  congressional  pay  to  become  a  polit- 
ical football,  setting  off  a  yearly  politi- 
cal scramble  at  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation time.  It  is  time  to  blow  the 
whistle  on  this  game.  Let  us  set  con- 
gressional salaries  at  appropriate 
levels  of  purchasing  power  and  freeze 
them  at  those  Ifvels  by  automatic 
cost-of-living  adjustments,  the  same  as 
we  do  for  Federal  judges  or  social  se- 
curity recipients.  Since  March  of  1969, 
the  purchasing  power  of  congressional 


salaries  has  decreased  by  nearly  50 
percent.  It  is  neither  appropriate  nor 
fair  thait  the  purchasing  power  of  con- 
gressional salaries  should  fluctuate  so 
widely  tver  time.  Nor  should  the  set- 
ting of  congressional  salaries  become 
an  annual  game  of  political  hide  and 
seek.  L?t  us  restore  integrity  to  the 
process  and  respect  for  the  institution 
by  making  whatever  reforms  are  nec- 
essary. 

Mayb  t  if  we  can  depoliticize  some  of 
the  congressional  pay  and  benefits 
issues,  we  can  attend  more  readily  to 
the  really  critical  national  issues  that 
confront  this  Nation,  the  issues  that 
really  :  mpact  upon  the  jobs  and  in- 
comes ( f  average  Americans.* 


A  CERICAN  NIGHTMARE 


1  ON.  SIDNEY  R.  YATES 

I  OP  ILLINOIS 

IN  Tax  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  ITATES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  relo- 
cation jand  internment  of  Japanese- 
Amerinns  by  our  Government  during 
World  War  II  stands  as  a  dark  period 
in  our  national  history.  An  old  friend 
from  C  licago.  John  Yoshino.  has  writ- 
ten a  nost  thoughtful  article  about 
that  trigic  time  for  the  current  issue 
of  Loydla  magazine.  I  cannot  remem- 
ber a  n  ore  compelling  presentation  of 
the  effects  of  the  internment  action 
on  Japfuiese  American  families.  The 
need  f<)r  our  Government  to  provide 
redress  for  the  wrongs  done  to  these 
families  is  made  very  clear  and  I  ask 
that  the  article  be  included  in  the 
Recori. 

Amcxican  Nichtmaiib 
(By  John  Y.  Yoshino) 

Sam  Fkancisco,  December  7,  1941— I  was 
listenini  to  the  radio  with  friends  when  the 
news  of  Japan's  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor  wms 
broaden  t.  As  quickly  as  I  could  I  headed  for 
home— across  the  bay,  in  Alameda— to  await 
develop!  nents. 

The  .  apanese  attack,  which  devastated 
Pearl  H  irbor  in  a  crushing  military  defeat, 
sparked  fear  of  the  Japanese  military 
forces.  The  sense  of  alarm  escalated,  and  in 
the  early  months  of  1942.  as  the  war  hyste- 
ria grip|>ed  the  nation.  Japanese-Americans 
became]  the  victims  of  hate  campaigns 
whipped  up  by  the  media. 

Military  necessity  was  frequently  used  as 
the  reason  behind  a  proposition  that  would 
soon  take  concrete  form:  the  wholesale  re- 
moval of  Japanese-Americans— citizens  and 
aliens  dike— from  the  west  coast.  Possible 
dangers  of  espionage  and  sabotage  were  also 
cited,  al  though  not  a  single  Instance  of  espi- 
onage (r  sabotage  was  uncovered.  (Docu- 
mentatfcn  that  the  Japanese-Americans 
p<Med  ito  threat  was  presented  by  the  FBI 
and  Ud  Naval  Intelligence  after  the  war.) 
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Finally,  In  mid-February  of  1942.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  under  pressure  from 
the  Pacific  Coast  states,  signed  Executive 
Order  9066.  which  put  Into  motion  the  ma- 
chinery thatjput  us  in  concentration  camps. 
In  the  nexi  few  weeks  and  months  events 
took  place  ih  rapid  succession  to  deprive 
Japanese-Aniericans  of  social,  civic,  political 
and  economic  rights  as  110.000  men.  women 
and  chlldrea  were  displaced  from  their 
homes  and  taken  to  temporary  assembly 
centers  and  then  on  to  the  relocation  cen- 
ters Inland. 

Japanese- iAJmerlcans  were  too  Immature, 
politically,  to  do  anything  to  prevent  their 
evacuation  and  incarceration.  Religious  and 
social  organkations  came  to  their  aid.  but 
these  groups  were  not  large  or  powerful, 
and  their  members'  voices  were  drowned  out 
by  the  anti-J|ipanese  campaign. 

As  Japanese-Americans  had  to  leave  their 
homes  on  extremely  short  notice— a  matter 
of  weeks— piJDperty  has  to  be  sold  and  dis- 
posed of  In  a  hurry,  and  crops  were  left  un- 
harvested.  Many  people  lost  titles  to  their 
homes.  Seven!  figures  have  been  cited  as  to 
the  approximate  ecomomic  losses  to  Japa- 
nese-Americans, but  all  the  figures  have 
been  underestimated.  It  would,  indeed,  be 
extremely  difficult  to  place  dollar  figures  on 
the  property  losses  sustained  by  Japanese- 
Americans.  Federal  Reserve  Bank  figures  es- 
timated conservatively  that  the  Japanese- 
Americans,  i^  1941  dollar  rates,  lost  at>out 
$400  million^.  Accumulations  of  a  lifetime 
were  swept  away  by  the  government  act. 
Lands,  home^.  household  appliances,  garden 
tools,  fumiiure.  automobiles  and  many 
other  items  Used  in  the  domestic  household 
were  sold  at  bargain  rates,  given  away  or.  at 
the  last  minate,  abandoned.  Because  of  Cali- 
llen  land  laws,  which  prohibit- 
from  ow^nlng  land,  many  Jap- 
louses  on  rented  land.  When 
the  evacuation  came,  the  owners  of  the  land 
in  many  instances  sold  these  houses,  result- 
ing In  complete  loss  to  the  evacuee. 

My  family  operated  a  dry  cleaning  busi- 
ness in  Alameda.  My  father  started  it  in  the 
horse  and  baggy  era:  it  was  a  small,  family 
enterprise  t^at  we  maintained  until  evacu- 
was  on  rental  property.  When 
we  left  for  I  the  camp,  we  just  closed  the 
shop  and,  fof  all  intents  and  purposes,  aban- 
Iness. 

an  old,  2-story  frame  house  on 
if  Lincoln  Avenue  and  Walnut 
Street.  My  father  had  purchased  it  in  the 
late  '30s.  The  house  had  many  rooms,  for 
the  family  #as  large— parents  and  10  chil- 
dren. Whenj  we  left  for  the  camp.  I  just 
locked  the  front  door  and  left  the  key  with 
the  real  estate  owner  in  town.  He  managed 
the  house  for  us  for  the  duration  of  the  war. 
I  have  said  that  Japanese-Americans  were 
politically  immature.  They  were  also  politi- 
cally naive.  Many  of  us  believed,  until  we 
got  Into  the  buses  to  be  driven  to  the  assem- 
bly center,  that  the  U.S.  government  would 
not.  could  n«t  deprive  us  of  our  freedom  and 
throw  us  into  concentration  camps.  I  recall 
a  Japanese-American  woman,  the  head 
nurse  of  a  surgery  ward,  telling  me  that  she 
had  abiding  faith  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  all  of  this  was  some  terrible  mistake 
that  would  not  happen.  It  happened  to  her. 
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•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statemttits  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  tlie  floor. 
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to  me  and  to  thousands  of  other  loyal  Amer- 
icans. What  a  shock  it  was  and  what  a  rude 
awakening.  We  were  betrayed  by  our  coun- 
try. 

Japanese-Americans  living  in  the  San 
Francisco  Bay  area  were  rounded  up  and 
herded  into  temporary  camps— assembly 
centers.  My  family  and  I  went  to  the  Tan- 
foran  Assembly  Center  in  San  Bruno,  a  few 
miles  south  of  San  Francisco.  Tanforan  was 
a  race  track,  and  we  lived  In  the  stables.  I 
was  32  years  old.  I  was  the  oldest  of  10  chil- 
dren and.  as  my  father  had  retired  from 
active  work  several  years  ago.  I  was  looked 
upon  as  the  family  leader. 

After  several  months  at  Tanforan,  I  was 
assigned  to  Topaz,  a  camp  in  Millard 
County,  central  Utah.  This  place  had  a 
gross  acreage  of  19.900  acres  and  was  de- 
clared suitable  for  agriculture.  It  was  locat- 
ed some  4.700  feet  above  sea  level  and  about 
140  miles  south  of  Salt  Lake  City.  Central 
Utah  Relocation  area  included  land  former- 
ly in  private  ownership  as  well  as  state- 
owned  land  and  public  domain.  Tempera- 
ture ranged  from  atwut  106  degrees  Fahren- 
heit in  the  summer  to  about  30  degrees 
below  zero  in  the  winter  months.  The  first 
killing  frost  usually  came  in  late  September: 
the  last  ones  occurred  during  the  latter  part 
of  May.  Evacuee  capacity:  10.000.  E^vacuee 
population  of  Topaz:  8.130. 

No  one  who  was  put  into  one  of  the  many 
assembly  centers  and,  later,  the  relocation 
camps,  would  deny  that  they  were  concen- 
tration camps.  Topaz  had  this  in  common 
with  all  the  rest:  it  was  surrounded  by 
barbed-wire  enclosures:  armed  guards  with 
loaded  machine  guns  stood  watch  from 
guard  towers  over  the  camp  day  and  night: 
at  night,  powerful  searchlights  were  used. 

Topaz  was  an  army-style,  barrack  commu- 
nity built  in  the  desert.  As  the  barracks 
were  constructed  In  haste,  they  provided 
only  the  barest  of  accommodations,  with 
little  or  no  protection  from  the  cold  wintry 
blast  of  the  wind  or  from  the  intense  heat 
of  the  summer  sun. 

Our  family  of  five— mother,  father,  sister 
May,  brother  Paul  and  I— was  assigned  a 
bare  room  20  feet  by  24  feet.  A  barrack  was 
made  up  of  four  to  six  such  family  units.  It 
would  lie  hard  to  say  whether  the  camp  In- 
ternees suffered  most  from  lack  of  privacy 
or  from  the  poor  food  served  In  the  mess 
halls.  Three  of  my  sisters— Frances,  Sue  and 
Aiko— were  married  and  lived  In  the  camp 
with  their  families.  My  brother  Joe  was  also 
married  and  lived  in  Topaz  with  his  wife. 

Since  we  were  permitted  to  take  to  camp 
only  what  we  could  carry,  we  lacked  the 
bare  essentials  for  housekeeping.  Residents 
were  kept  busy  going  to  the  dumps  to  find 
pieces  of  scrap  lumber  to  make  chairs, 
tables,  other  pieces  of  furniture  and  parti- 
tions. It  was  amazing  to  see  the  skilled 
handiwork  of  the  residents  as  they  tried  to 
make  the  bare  rooms  look  like  home.  Mom 
made  handsewn  curtains  and  drapes  from 
cloth  or  material  mailed  into  camp  by 
friends  and  relatives  from  the  outside.  My 
father  was  a  carpenter,  as  was  his  father  in 
Kumamato,  Japan.  He  did  very  little  fancy 
work,  but  whatever  he  made  stayed 
together. 

Recreation  programs  were  quickly 
planned  and  organized  to  keep  the  thou- 
sands of  able-bodied  residents  actively  en- 
gaged in  sports,  social  dancing  and  even  sed- 
entary games  of  chess  and  goh. 

But  despite  the  t>e3t  efforts  of  resident 
camp  leaders  to  promote  a  productive  and 
satisfying  program  of  activities,  many  resi- 
dents were  overcome  by   frustration   and 
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loneliness  and,  in  their  despair,  committed 
suicide.  Many  of  the  old  and  the  infirm, 
unable  to  adjust  to  the  harsh  environment, 
suffered  greatly  and  died  prematurely. 

This  was  also  a  period  in  the  lives  of  camp 
residents  when  social  disorganization  of  the 
family  became  evident.  With  the  govern- 
ment providing  shelter,  clothing,  medical 
care  and  food,  fathers  were  no  longer  looked 
upon  as  the  head  of  the  family  and  children 
retailed  against  their  parents.  The  strict 
discipline  of  the  Japanese  family  went  out 
the  window.  Families  rarely  ate  their  meals 
together.  Delinquency  problems  increased 
and  social  workers  were  hard  pressed  to  deal 
with  the  problems. 

For  as  long  as  I  shall  live  I  will  not  forget 
the  lines  of  men,  women  and  children  stand- 
ing outside  the  community  mess  hall  for 
their  thrice  daily  meals,  prepared  by  the 
kitchen  crew  of  evacuees.  Many  times  the 
desert  sandstorms  swirled  down  on  the 
people  and  covered  the  utensils  with  fine 
dust. 

Sweeping  out  sand  and  scrubbing  the 
floor  was  an  almost  dally  ritual.  A  rash  of 
diarrhea  would  break  out  and  long  lines  of 
people  would  be  at  the  community  toilets. 
Some  said  It  was  the  alkaline  water;  others 
blamed  spoiled  food.  Lack  of  partitions  in 
the  toilet  areas  caused  many  people  to  de- 
velop constipation.  For  obvious  reasons, 
some  people  found  the  l>est  time  to  go  to 
the  toilet  was  2  or  3  am. 

At  Topaz  I  served  on  the  administrator's 
staff  in  urging  the  Japanese-Americans  to 
volunteer  for  comlwt  duty.  Since  many 
camp  residents  were  unalterably  opposed  to 
the  young  men  serving  in  the  army  because 
of  the  way  we  had  been  treated  by  the  gov- 
ernment. I  was  in  danger  of  being  attacked 
by  some  of  the  camp  evacuees.  At  night 
when  I  left  our  apartment  to  go  to  the  la- 
trine, my  mother  stood  in  our  doorway  to 
watch  for  anyone  who  might  try  to  surprise 
me.  Feelings  ran  high  among  the  residents 
for  and  against  joining  the  military.  We  or- 
ganized block  meetings  to  put  on  pro-Ameri- 
can rallies.  Speakers  In  support  of  volun- 
teering for  the  army  were  frequently  threat- 
ened with  bodily  harm. 

Many  internees  stayed  in  camp  for  close 
to  four  years,  until  the  camps  were  closed.  I 
left  in  1943.  when  I  volunteered  for  military 
service,  shortly  after  the  U.S.  War  Depart- 
ment opened  recruitment  of  Japanese- 
Americans  for  combat  duty.  In  January,  I 
was  trained  as  a  Japanese  language  special- 
ist at  Fort  Snelling,  Minnesota,  and  I  was 
selected  as  a  speaker  for  our  graduation  ex- 
ercises. In  my  speech,  I  stated  that  my  par- 
ents were  being  held  In  camp  as  hostages  of 
the  U,8.  government.  I  was  heartened  by 
the  strong  round  of  applause  from  my 
fellow  Japanese  classmates.  Indicating  their 
approval  to  my  speech  as  they,  toe,  had  left 
their  loved  ones  at  one  of  the  10  concentra- 
tion camps.  But  I  was  severely  chastised  by 
a  high-ranking  army  general  who  followed 
me  as  a  speaker. 

In  all.  more  than  ISO  young  and  old  Japa- 
nese-American men  from  Topaz  volunteered 
to  serve  in  the  U.S.  Army.  The  older  men- 
many  of  whom  had  served  in  World  War  I— 
felt  they  had  to  encourage  the  young  to 
take  a  stand  rather  than  vegetate  In  the 
camp.  In  defiance  of  the  anti-American  feel- 
ing at  the  relocation  center,  they  volun- 
teered. Many  former  Topaz  residents  served 
in  the  European  campaign  with  distinction. 
I  went  to  the  Philippines,  Okinawa  and 
Japan  with  U.8.  Military  Intelligence  before 
returning  to  the  United  SUtes  in  1945.  Two 
of  my  brothers.  Joe  and  Paul,  volunteered 
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with  me  In  Topaz:  my  fourth  brother. 
Henry,  had  previously  enlisted  at  the  time 
the  government  drafted  young  men  to  enlist 
and  train  for  the  army  and  navy.  My 
mother  was  a  4-star  service  mother,  with  all 
four  of  her  sons  in  the  U.S.  military. 

Many  years  have  passed  since  the  closing 
of  the  relocation  centers.  Thousands  of  the 
internees  have  already  died.  The  second 
generation  of  Japanese-Americans  who 
shouldered  the  brunt  of  the  burden  in  these 
camps  and  later  in  reestablishing  them- 
selves back  into  the  communities— whether 
it  was  back  to  the  west  coast,  or  to  the  mid- 
west or  the  east— are  themselves  in  their 
seventies  and  eighties.  Rebuilding  their  lives 
was  not  easy  for  Japanese-Americans  after 
their  return  from  camp.  The  four  years  had 
taken  their  toll,  physically  and  menially. 
Savings  were  depleted  and  almost  all  faced 
hard  times.  The  1970  census  reported  20 
percent  of  the  returnees  were  below  the 
poverty  level. 

As  we  look  back,  we  see  that  the  evacu- 
ation and  incarceration  of  Japanese-Ameri- 
cans took  place  t>ecause  the  citizens  of  this 
country  allowed  the  Congress,  the  Supreme 
Court  and.  most  importantly,  the  President 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  this  unprecen- 
dented  action.  The  evacuation  was  an  act  of 
racial  discrimination.  German-  and  lulian- 
Americans  were  not  similarly  rounded  up 
and  put  away  as  a  group. 

The  government  in  the  19SOs  passed  the 
Evacuation  Claims  Act  to  indemnify  the 
losses  of  Japanese-Americans  in  the  evacu- 
ation. It  paid  what  were  referred  to  as  'pots 
and  pans "  claims  at  about  10  cents  of  the 
dollar.  By  the  time  attorney  fees  were  paid 
to  a  lawyer  who  handled  the  claims,  very  ^  J 
little  was  left  to  the  clalmanU. 

After  more  than  10  years  of  sot>ering  dis- 
cussion about  redress  and  reparations,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  at  the  urging 
of  Japanese-Americans,  in  1981  established 
a  commission  to  conduct  hearings  in  several 
cities  to  evaluate  the  wartime  experiences 
suffered  by  the  Japanese-Americans  in 
American  concentration  camps.  The  final 
report  of  the  findings  of  these  hearings  and 
recommendations  by  the  commission  will  be 
made  available  to  the  President  and  the 
American  people. 

Most  of  us  today  find  it  impossible  to  un- 
derstand how  a  democracy  could  evacuate 
and  imprison  its  citizens.  Vet  it  happened— a 
sorry  chapter  in  American  history.  We  who 
went  through  It  hope  and  pray  it  will  never 
happen  again.* 


GAG  CRITICIZES  OMB  ACTIONS 
ON  PERC  BUDGET 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OITINGER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  has  written 
me  in  response  to  my  request  that 
they  review  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget's  request  for  appropria- 
tions for  the  Federal  Energy  Regula- 
tory Commission.  I  have  been  critical 
of  OMB's  attempt  to  portray  the 
FERC  budget  request  as  $32.5  million 
when  the  actual  request  is  $92.5  mil- 
lion. (See  Extensions  of  Remarlts,  May 
20,  1982.  E2382.)  OMB  has  chosen  to 
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show  the  budget  as  a  net  budget,  off- 
setting the  actual  request  by  assumed 
fee  collections.  PERC  Chairman 
Butler  has  been  equally  critical  of  this 
approach  in  a  letter  to  me  dated  May 
17,  1982.  When  asked  if  he  agreed  with 
OMB's  interpretation  of  FERC's  ap- 
propriations request,  he  responded, 
"No." 

Now,  in  a  June  9,  1982.  letter,  the 
GAO  Joins  Chairman  Butler  and 
myself  in  condemning  the  OMB  prac- 
tice. Calling  the  appropriations  lan- 
guage requested  by  OMB  ambiguous 
and  suffering  from  vagueness,  GAO 
states  flatly,  as  Chairman  Butler  did. 
that  it  does  not  agree  with  OMB's  in- 
terpretation of  the  PERC  request,  and 
that  GAO  does  "not  endorse  the  ap- 
proach suggested  by  OMB." 

The  debate  is  not  merely  academic. 
The  OMB  budget  gimmickry  was 
adopted  as  part  of  the  Latta  budget 
which  passed  the  House.  The  Senate 
resolution  did  not  adopt  the  OMB  ap- 
proach. Should  the  Appropriations 
Committees  follow  OMB's  approach, 
the  PERC  could  literally  have  to  cease 
its  regulatory  activities. 

Until  the  OMB  ceases  its  constant 
efforts  to  hide  true  expenses  associat- 
ed with  the  PERC.  the  PERC  budget 
will  be  in  jeopardy.  More  importantly, 
the  OMB  actions  make  a  mockery  of 
congressional  efforts  to  establish  cred- 
ible budgets.  In  fiscal  year  1982.  OMB 
gimmickry  has  resulted  in  a  deficit 
triple  that  estimated  by  OMB  a  year 
ago.  despite  enactment  of  the  Presi- 
dent's budget.  A  budget  resolution 
which  relies  on  smoke  and  mirrors,  or 
"voodoo  economics",  such  as  in  this 
case,  is  not  worth  the  paper  it  is  writ- 
ten on. 

The  GAO  opinion  can  be  obtained 
through  the  Energy  Conservation  and 
Power  Subcommittee.* 


THE  26TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
POZNAN  WORKERS  REVOLT 
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Gomulk  I's  release  in  1956  encouraged 
the  indi  istrial  workers  of  Poznan  to 
stage  a  f  eneral  strike.  More  than  5.000 
demonstrators  marched  through  the 
city,  demanding  bread  and  freedom. 
After  scattering  rioting  in  which  53 
persons  were  killed  and  over  200 
wounde< ,  the  revolt  was  suppressed. 
Partly  a  s  a  result  of  these  uprisings. 
Gomulkk  became  first  party  secretary 
and  instttued  a  number  of  reforms. 

I  stan4  here  now  to  salute  the  Polish 
people  Who  have  resisted  totalitarian 
rule  in  «ie  past  and  those  who  contin- 
ue to  fight  for  freedom  and  a  better 
way  of  £fe  today.  By  recognizing  this 
holiday,]  we  honor  both,  and  we 
remind  (not  only  those  currently  in 
power  i^  Poland  of  our  fortitude  and 
determination  to  resist,  but  we  also 
send  thd  same  message  to  totalitarian 
regimes  everywhere.* 
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U.S.S.  NAUTILUS"  DESIGNATED 
NATK  >NAL  HISTORIC  LAND- 
MARK AT  GROTON,  CONN. 


HON.  JAMES  L  NELUGAN 

OP  PEHIfSYLVANIA 
IN  THI  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  NELUGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  call  to  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion that  June  28  is  the  26th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Poznan  workers  revolt.  It 
was  on  that  day  in  1956  that  a  group 
of  Polish  industrial  workers  ret>elled 
againt  tyranny  and  oppression  under 
the  Soviet-backed.  Polish  Communist 
leadership  in  the  city  of  Poznan. 
Poland,  and  it  is  on  this  day  in  1982 
that  Poles  and  freedom-loving  people 
all  over  the  world  pause  and  remember 
those  who  fought  and  died  in  the 
struggle  for  freedom. 

One  person  whose  name  will  long  be 
remembered  is  Wladyslaw  Gomulka. 
who  had  been  a  popular  party  chief 
until  his  arrest  by  authorities  in  1951. 
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century.  Lastly,  the  nuclear 

develop  tp  propel  Nautilus  was 

to   the   construction   of    the 

nuclear  electric  power  station 

'  Pennsylvania.* 
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FROM  OJ  D  HILL  TO  ANOTHER 


WENDELL  BAILEY 


HON.  ANTONIO  BORJA  WON  PAT 

or  GUAM 
IN  TH  E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

f  Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  1  /ON  PAT.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  [Committee,  interested  in  na- 
tional p^rks  and  historic  preservation, 
I  am  plfased  to  learn  that  the  subma- 
rine U.E.S.  Nautilus  has  been  desig- 
nated m  the  Interior  Secretary  Jim 
Watt,  as  a  national  historic  landmark 
in  the  piistoric  shipbuilding  town  of 
Grotonlconn. 

And,  as  a  member  of  the  Armed 
Service!  Committee,  whose  Guam  dis- 
trict formerly  contained  a  Polaris 
base.  I  un  proud  that  this  first  nucle- 
ar-pow(  red  vessel  will  be  so  honored  in 
such  a  1  tallowed  place. 

Agair ,  as  a  member  of  the  House 
Armed  '  Services  Committee,  I  am 
happy  that  my  old  friend,  Adm. 
Hyman  Rickover,  who  fathered  the 
nuclear  Navy,  is  being  honored  after  a 
long  and  illustrious  career  in  the  serv- 
ice of  our  country. 

I  am  pleased  to  submit  for  the 
Record  the  statement  of  Interior  Sec- 
retary KVatt  upon  this  proud  historic 
designakion: 

U.S.S.];Vau{i{uf  to  be  docked  at  Oroton. 
Connecticut.  U.8.S.  Nautilua  was  the 
world's  first  nuclear  propelled  submarine. 
Her  historical  slsniflcance  is  fivefold.  First. 
because  she  could  operate  submerged  for 
unlimited  periods  of  time,  she  was  independ- 
ent of  tne  surface  and  thus  was  the  world's 
first  tnje  submarine.  Second.  Nautilus'  nu- 
clear propulsion  system  is  a  landmark  in  the 
history  of  engineering,  in  general,  and  naval 
engineering  in  particular.  Third.  Nautilus 
demonstrated  that  nuclear  propulsion  in- 
creased the  capabilities  of  submarines  and 
surface  naval  vessels.  Fourth.  Nautilua  is  as- 
sociated with  the  career  of  Admiral  Hyman 
O.  Rickover.  the  "father  of  the  nuclear 
Navy"  and  one  of  the  more  famous  naval 


OP  MISSOURI 
IN  THE  HdUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  become  convinced 
that  Missouri  has  become  the  national 
bellwether,  j  the  barometer  of  how 
things  are  and  how  they  are  going  to 
be.  I 

As  I  cross  my  district  weekend  after 
weekend,  I  find  a  growing  antipathy  to 
Government  as  it  was,  Government  as 
it  is.  I  find  k  growing  do-it-yourself  at- 
titude, a  pu>neer  spirit  that  provided 
the  spark  tpat  made  America  great,  a 
spirit  saying  once  again,  we  can  tie  our 
own  shoes,  We  can  pull  ourselves  up  by 
our  own  bootstraps,  and  if  everything 
is  up•k>-da^  it  is  k>ecause  we  have 
made  it  so. 

I  have  n^ver  found  that  feeling  so 
well  exprnsed,  as  in  an  editorial 
column,  "View  Prom  the  Hill,"  pub- 
lished in  ttie  near-legendary  Pleasant 
Hill  Time^  Pleasant  Hill,  in  Cass 
County,  M(i..  a  fine  newspaper  found- 
ed in  1901  I  y  Roy  T.  Cloud,  but  owned 
and  published  today  by  William  S. 
Hale. 

I  wish  wie  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  could  follow  that  same 
bit  of  advice  expressed  in  the  article, 
captioned  "Public  Works." 

I  ask  thdt  the  Pleasant  Hill  "Hmes 
editorial  be  included  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

View  From  the  Hill 
public  works 

A  story  abpeared  in  the  Kansas  City 
paper  recently  about  the  mammouth  public 
works  projects  underway  in  Harrisonville 
and  the  amount  of  progress  it  brings  to  that 
city.  I 

It  should  also  be  said  that  as  many  public 
projects  are  underway  in  Pleasant  Hill  this 
summer,  perhaps  more  than  has  ever  been 
done  at  that  time. 

The  sewer  improvement  project  has 
begun,  the  drainage  project  for  the  gap  and 
downtown  area  will  soon  begin,  our  annual 
street  improvement  is  scheduled  for  next 
month,  and  I  the  school  will  certainly  start 
the  recently-voted  storm  shelter  at  the 
middle  scho<il. 

These  pro  ects  add  up  to  not  only  a  great 
deal  of  mom  ly  that  will  be  spent  in  Pleasant 
Hill  this  summer  but  also  they  represent 
progress  in    he  community  on  many  fronts. 

The  old  S4  ng  says  that.  "Everything's  up- 
to-date  in  K  uisas  City."  and  while  that  may 
own  community  is  also  making 


be  true,  our 

efforts  to  iU  elf  be  up-to-date.* 
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URGENT  NEEHD  FOR  EXTENDED 
UNEMPLOYMENT  BENEFITS 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sever- 
al weeks  ago,  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  reported  H.R.  6369.  the 
Federal  Supplemental  Unemployment 
Compensation  Act  of  1982.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  provide  for  an  additional 
13  weeks  of  unemployment  compensa- 
tion in  States  with  high  imemploy- 
ment  for  jobless  workers  who  have  ex- 
hausted their  benefits.  Now.  more 
than  ever  l)efore.  the  Congress  must 
take  quick  and  immediate  action  to 
reduce  the  suffering  induced  by  the 
recession. 

Since  August  1981.  the  number  of 
unemployed  has  risen  from  7.8  million 
to  10.3  million  in  Just  10  months.  The 
current  unemployment  rate  is  the 
highest  since  World  War  II.  Further- 
more, the  number  of  individuals  unem- 
ployed for  15  weeks  or  longer  has  in- 
creased in  the  same  period  from  2.2 
million  to  over  3  million.  For  these  in- 
dividuals, the  need  for  decisive  con- 
gressional action  is  particularly 
urgent.  Without  any  extension  on  un- 
employment compensation,  they  will 
be  forced  to  deplete  their  savings  and 
live  in  poverty.  If  the  recession  contin- 
ues, many  more  will  suffer  from  ex- 
tended unemployment. 

What  has  made  the  current  reces- 
sion particularly  harsh  has  been  its 
effect  on  our  Nation's  basic  industries. 
Many  face  conditions  unexperienced 
since  the  1930's.  David  Healy,  an  ana- 
lyst for  the  brokerage  firm  of  Drexel 
Bumham  Lambert,  Inc.,  commented 
recently.  "The  U.S.  economy  is  in  a  re- 
cession, and  the  auto  industry  is  in  a 
depression."  Hiuidreds  of  thousands  of 
auto,  steel,  and  construction  workers 
have  been  laid  off. 

Correspondingly.  the  industrial 
Northeast-Midwest  holds  the  dubious 
honor  of  leading  all  regions  in  unem- 
ployment. Since  President  Reagan's 
inauguration,  the  unemployment  rate 
has  Increased  from  7.1  percent  to  9.4 
percent.  In  Pittsburgh,  imemployment 
is  over  11  percent. 

It  seems  clear  that  the  only  "trickle- 
down"  effect  of  Reaganomlcs  has  been 
unemployment  and  suffering.  And  it  is 
equally  clear  that  the  American  public 
demands  Immediate  action.  While  the 
administration  and  Congress  have 
failed  to  extend  imemplojmient  bene- 
fits, cities  such  as  my  hometown  of 
Pittsburgh  have  been  forced  to  raise 
money  through  special  benefits  to  pro- 
vide food  for  unemployed  workers. 
While  I  am  extremely  proud  of  these 
efforts,  we  should  all  realize  that  they 
cannot  take  the  place  of  Government 
assistance. 
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Although  H.R.  6369  does  not  create 
jobs,  it  does  provide  some  comfort  to 
these  who  hav^  experienced  prolonged 
imemployment.  It  will  not  allow 
anyone  to  receive  more  than  the  addi- 
tional 13  weeks  and  it  includes  incen- 
tives for  recipients  of  Aid  to  Families 
with  Dependent  Children  benefits  to 
find  jobs  and  continue  to  work. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  pain  of  imemploy- 
ment affects  the  jobless  in  innumera- 
ble ways.  Stress,  disease,  malnutrition, 
and  crime  are  just  a  few  of  the  effects 
of  job  loss.  Though  we  cannot  expect 
the  Federal  Government  to  find  Jobs 
for  these  citizens,  we  can  demand  that 
the  Government  compensate  those 
who  honestly  want  to  work  and  who 
suffer  from  economic  conditions  over 
which  they  have  no  control.* 


TAX  EQUITY 


HON.  EDWARD  R.  ROYBAL 

OPCAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RCPRSSENTATIVBS 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  was 
looking  through  the  newspaper  the 
other  morning.  I  noticed  th»t  the 
Treasury  Department  has  released  a 
new  and  very  revealing  report.  Accord- 
ing to  a  study  conducted  by  the  De- 
partment, almost  all  households  with 
incomes  under  S40.000  a  year  will  pay 
more  in  taxes  in  1982  despite  the 
highly  touted  10-percent  cut  sched- 
uled to  go  into  effect  this  July.  The 
study  states 

Bracket  creep  due  to  inflation  and  social 
security  tax  increases  *  *  *  wipes  out  most 
or  all  of  the  personal  income  tax  reductions 
in  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  aeroas  a 
wide  range  of  middle  income  families  *  *  * 

This  study,  conducted  by  the  admin- 
istration itself,  proves  what  many  of 
us  have  been  saying  all  along— the 
chief  beneficiaries  of  President  Rea- 
gan's tax  cut  policies  are  those  in  the 
upper-income  brackets.  Once  more, 
the  trickle-down  theory  rears  its  head. 

Let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  these  tax 
policies  that  were  sold  as  across-the- 
board  relief  for  all  Americans,  as  well 
as  a  sure-fire  Investment  stimulus.  The 
policies  fail  on  both  counts,  as  a 
simple  examination  of  the  figures  will 
show. 

Rather  than  sparking  new  invest- 
ment, the  Reagan  economic  provram 
has  caused  a  serious  recession,  charac- 
terized by  a  decrease  of  7  percent  in 
industrial  production,  sharply  reduced 
new  investment.  post-World  War  II 
record  unemployment  rates,  and  a  45- 
percent  rise  in  business  failures. 

Rather  than  providing  an  "even- 
handed"  tax  break  to  all  Americans, 
the  President's  policies  clearly  leave 
the  wealthy  sitting  pretty  at  the  ex- 
pense of  lower  and  middle-Income  fam- 
ilies. Taxpayers  earning  under  $10,000 
a  year  will  see  their  tax  burden  in- 
creased by  28  percent  over  their  1980 
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levels.  In  contrast,  the  tax  bill  pro- 
vides the  wealthiest  citizens  with  huge 
tax  reductions.  For  those  making  over 
$200,000.  the  Reagan  rate  cuts  will 
provide  tax  reductions  of  more  than 
$58,000  each  over  the  next  3  years, 
after  fully  offsetting  tax  increases  due 
to  bracket  creep  and  social  security  in- 
creases. 

And  this  is  Just  one  part  of  the 
entire  tax  package.  Other  provisions 
that  benefit  the  rich  at  the  expense  of 
everyone  else  include: 

One.  Reducing  the  maximum  tax 
rate  on  capital  gains  to  20  percent- 
less  than  the  marginal  tax  rate  paid  by 
a  wage  earner  with  a  family  of  four 
making  only  $15,000. 

Two.  Eliminating  the  estate  tax  on 
all  but  three-tenths  of  1  percent  of  all 
estates,  and  reducing  the  top  tax  rate 
on  the  few  estates  still  subject  to  the 
tax  by  almost  30  percent. 

Three.  Introducing  new  savings  in- 
centives, expanded  retirement  ac- 
counts and  tax-free  dividend  plans  for 
utilities,  all  of  which  provide  the 
greater  benefits  to  those  with  large 
disposable  incomes,  while  eliminating 
the  incentive  that  truly  benefited  all 
savers— the  interest  incomes  exclusion. 
Previously,  all  savers  were  allowed  to 
exclude  their  first  $200  of  interest 
income  from  payment  of  Federal 
taxes. 

Four.  Providing  massive  new  depre- 
ciation writeoffs  benefiting  wealthy 
individual  taxpayers  as  well  as  corpo- 
rations. 

Obviously,  this  tax  plan  does  not 
take  into  account  what  has  happened 
to  family  incomes  since  the  early 
1970's.  Median  family  incomes  and  av- 
erage hourly  earnings  have  lost 
ground  to  inflation  on  a  pretax  basis, 
while  the  forms  of  income  that  trans- 
late into  wealth  for  the  affluent— the 
compensation  of  America's  top  corpo- 
rate executives,  after-tax  corporate 
profits,  and  personal  Income  from  divi- 
dends and  interest— all  have  increased 
at  rates  substantially  in  excess  of  the 
rate  of  inflation. 

Even  more  favored  by  the  President 
than  wealthy  individuals  are  wealthy 
corporations.  The  benefits  of  the  tax 
changes.  like  the  reductions  in  person- 
al income  taxes,  are  not  spread  evenly 
across  the  business  community.  About 
80  percent  of  the  ACRS  cut  in  corpo- 
rate taxes  will  go  to  the  largest  1.700 
firms— the  top  one-tenth  of  1  percent 
of  America's  businesses. 

The  Reagan  tax  act  clearly  shifts 
the  Federal  tax  burden  from  large  cor- 
porations to  individual  taxpayers,  and 
among  individual  taxpayers  it  shifts 
the  burden  from  the  affluent  onto 
middle  and  moderate  income  wage 
earners.  As  a  result  of  the  tax  bill.  85 
percent  of  all  Federal  tax  receipts  will 
come  from  the  personal  income  tax 
and  the  social  security  payroll  tax  by 
1987. 
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As  Congress  begins  consideration  of 
various  ways  to  raise  the  $21  billion  in 
new  revenue  mandated  by  the  recent 
budget  resolution,  we  would  do  well  to 
remember  the  fate  of  moderate-  to 
middle-income  wage  earners  under  last 
year's  tax  bill.  Already,  these  individ- 
uals bear  a  hugely  disproportionate 
share  of  the  American  tax  burden.  Let 
us  not  add  to  that  weight.  Further- 
more, let  us  not  be  trapped  into  seeing 
the  economic  picture  only  as  painted 
in  our  President's  simplistic  manner. 
The  goal  of  a  prosperous  economy  is 
certainly  desirable,  but  Mr.  Reagan's 
method  of  achieving  prosperity  is  un- 
questionably inequitable,  and  will 
leave  most  Americans  out  in  the  cold. 
The  Republican  Party  may  pay  for  its 
economic  miscalculations  in  Novem- 
ber, but  if  we  continue  to  follow  these 
same  tax  and  spending  policies,  we  will 
all  surely  pay  in  the  long  run.* 


USEIR  FEES 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

or  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Spealcer.  I  am 
today  at  the  request  of  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  introducing 
legislation  which  clarifies  and  extends 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  author- 
ity to  collect  fees  covering  the  U.S. 
Government  costs  for  the  issuance  of 
phytosanitary  certificates  for  plants 
and  plant  products  intended  for  expor- 
tation and  for  the  testing,  certifica- 
tion, inspection,  and  quarantine  of 
import  and  export  animals  and  certain 
products  and  materials. 

This  bill  would  grant  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  the  authority  to  pre- 
scribe charges  to  cover,  as  nearly  as 
practicable,  costs  incurred  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  in  connection  with 
the  inspection,  testing,  certification, 
and  quarantine  of  any  animals,  animal 
products,  or  materials  imported  or  in- 
tended for  export,  and  in  connection 
with  the  inspection  and  certification 
of  plants  and  plant  products  intended 
for  export.  Such  charges  will  be  cred- 
ited to  the  current  appropriation  ac- 
count from  which  the  expenses  are  in- 
curred. 

Currently,  the  costs  of  such  proce- 
dures are  financed  by  appropriated 
fimds  except  for  the  cost  of  care  (in- 
cluding attendants)  and  feed  for  im- 
ported animals  while  quarantined  in 
Government-owned  or  operated 
import  centers.  Such  fees  should  be 
applied  consistently  throughout  the 
importing  and  exporting  communities. 

Although  it  is  recognized  that  in- 
spections, tests,  quarantines,  and  certi- 
fications are  mandated  by  law,  and  the 
general  public  is  an  ultimate  benefici- 
ary because  such  services  help  to 
insure   an    inexpensive    and    healthy 
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food  supply,  it  must  also  be  recognized 
that  the  importer  or  exporter  is  the 
primary  beneficiary  of  such  services. 
The  importation  or  exportation  of 
these  products  and  materials  is  not  re- 
quired l^y  law.  Rather,  the  servicies  are 
perfomied  as  a  safeguard  against  the 
introduction  or  dissemination  of  plant 
and  anfnal  pests  and  diseases.  Such 
services!  Insure  a  healthy  domestic 
marlcet  and  a  safe,  marlietable  prod- 
uct. They  also  preserve  the  integrity 
of  Ameijican  products  abroad.  The  ani- 
mals, ainimal  products,  plants,  and 
plant  products  are  used  for  personal 
pleasur^.  consumption,  or  in  business 
enterprises,  and  such  costs  can  be  con- 
sidered |i  cost  of  doing  business. 

It  is    expected  that  this  bill  could 
reduce    983  outlays  by  approximately 
$3.6  mi  lion.  In  a  time  of  fiscal  re- 
straint. :his  is  a  reasonable  proposal. 
De  'artment  or  Agriculture. 

OmcE  or  THE  Secretary. 
Vaahinglon.  D.C..  March  16.  1982. 
Hon.  Th<  mas  p.  O'Neill.  Jr.. 
Speaker  o/  the  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  K  r.  Speaker:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  <  onsideration  of  the  Congress  is  a 
draft  bill  "To  clarify  and  extend  the  author- 
ity of  th^  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  collect 
fees  to  eover  United  States  Government 
costs  incident  to  the  issuance  of  phytosani- 
tary certificates  with  regard  to  plants  and 
plant  prpducts  intended  for  exportation: 
and  for  the  testing,  certification,  inspection 
and  qualantine  of  import  and  export  ani- 
mals and  certain  products  and  materials." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends ti^t  the  draft  bill  be  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  this  draft  bill  is  to  allow 
the  Department  to  prescribe  charges  for 
services  provided  to:  (1)  exporters  request- 
ing phytosanitary  certificates  for  plants  and 
plant  pri^ucts:  (2)  importers  and  exporters 
of  animals  (including  poultry  and  birds), 
animal  iToducts  or  materials:  and.  (3)  for 
cleaning  and  disinfecting  means  of  convey- 
ances. The  draft  bill  provides  that  the 
money  collected  shall  be  deposited  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  and  credited 
to  the  ciirrent  appropriations  account  from 
which  costs  are  incurred  to  pay  the  expense 
of  the  Secretary  incident  to  providing  such 
services,  i 

Under  J  present  procedures,  costs  are  fi- 
nanced from  appropriated  funds  except  for 
the  cost  of  care  (Including  attendants)  and 
feed  for  imported  animals  while  quaran- 
tined in  Government  owned  or  operated 
import  centers.  These  latter  costs  are  paid 
from  chgrges  collected  from  the  importers 
and/or  eicporters  and  deposited  Into  a  trust 
fund.  W«  believe  costs  associated  with  these 
activities  should  be  borne  by  the  persons 
who  diractly  benefit  from  the  services  pro- 
vided, aiid  not  by  the  general  public. 

An  ider^tical  letter  has  been  sent  to  the 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Enactifent  of  this  bill  Is  consistent  with 
the  President's  Fiscal  Year  1983  budget,  and 
would  reduce  1983  outlays  by  some  $3.6  mil- 
lion. Th^  proposal  is  also  consistent  with 
recent  Qeneral  Accounting  Office  recom- 
mendations (see  GAO  report  CED-81-49). 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  Ihat  there  Is  no  objection  to  the 
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of  this   legislation   from   the 
the  Administration's  program. 

John  R.  Block. 

Secretary.^ 


HUMAN  RIGHTS 
WEEK 


HON.  EpWARD  J.  DERWINSKI 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tutsday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  DEI  WINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wish  to  joir  with  my  colleagues  in  rec- 
ognizing Ikrainian  Human  Rights 
Awareness  jiVeek.  The  first  point  that 
I  would  li|ce  to  make  is  that  the 
Ukraine  is  the  largest  of  the  non-Rus- 
sian Capt  ve  Nations  in  Eastern 
Europe,  no  only  in  territory  but  also 
in  the  numi  »er  of  the  non-Russian  peo- 
ples within  the  U.S.S.R. 

As  a  resul  t  of  the  consistent  persecu- 
tion and  suppression  of  human  rights 
in  the  Uknine.  the  Ukrainian  Public 
Group  To  E>romote  the  Implementa- 
tion of  the  lelsinki  Accords  was  estab- 
lished in  1^76.  in  Kiev  by  10  human 
rights  activists.  The  purpose  of  this 
group  is  to  tnonitor  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment's conApliance  with  the  human 
rights  provisions  of  the  1975  Helsinki 
accords  and  to  inform  the  citizens  of 
the  Ukraint  and  the  world  community 
of  any  violations.  Of  the  37  members 
that  joined  the  group  during  the  past 
5  years,  thie  majority  have  been  im- 
prisoned for  this  activity,  while  the 
others  are  either  exiled,  expatriated, 
or  under  police  surveillance. 

Ukrainian,  as  much  as  any  people  in 
the  world,  (iherish  freedom  and  under- 
stand the  iheaning  of  its  loss.  This  is 
possibly  sojbecause  freedom  has  been 
denied  to  lihem  through  so  much  of 
their  history.  In  this  century,  the 
Ukraine  ha^  suffered  under  both  Com- 
munist and  Nazi  tyranny.  They  contin- 
ue to  yearn  for  freedom  as  they  bear 
the  burden  of  totalitarianism  under 
the  rule  of  ^he  Kremlin. 

Yet  the  [Ukrainian  national  spirit 
and  the  love  of  freedom  remains  so 
strong  thai  the  Soviet  rulers  of  this 
captive  nation  are  unable  to  complete- 
ly conquer  ^hem:  the  Ukrainian  people 
are  determined  to  retain  their  cultural 
and  nationil  identity.  Their  quest  for 
freedom  is|still  alive  although  it  suf- 
fers untold  {hardship. 

It  is  imperative  that  the  democratic 
countries  of  the  world  assert  their  op- 
position to  |,his  form  of  political  tyran- 
ny and  reinforce  the  work  of  the 
Ukrainian  Public  Group  in  monitoring 
the  violations  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Final  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Securi- 
ty and  Cooperation  in  Europe.  Unfor- 
tunately, tiie  Soviet  Government  has 
repeatedly  violated  the  terms  of  the 
act,  and  further,  has  obstructed  the 
Ukrainian   group's  efforts  to  monitor 
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violations.  It  is  necessary  to  remember 
that  the  Soviet  Union  continues  to 
suppress  the  nationalistic  spirit  of  the 
non-Russian  Republics  within  the 
U.S.S.R. 

Moreover,  the  Ukrainian  people 
have  a  distinct  language  and  literature 
and  deep  religious  convictions.  The 
Kremlin's  policies  in  the  Ukraine  in- 
clude both  civil  and  religious  persecu- 
tion. Among  other  crimes  it  has  in- 
flicted on  the  Ukraine,  the  Soviets 
have  attempted  to  physically  destroy 
the  Ukrainian  Christian  churches. 
The  Ukrainian  Orthodox  and  Catholic 
churches  have  been  repressed  and 
almost  totally  crushed.  The  Kremlin 
continues  to  persecute  and  suppress 
the  national  churches  in  the  Ukraine, 
and  as  we  are  painfully  aware,  the  So- 
viets have  historically  denied  religious 
freedom  as  a  means  to  eradicate  na- 
tionalism of  the  Ukrainians  and  other 
captive  peoples.  I  introduced  House 
Concurrent  Resolution  123,  which 
seelcs  the  resurrection  of  the  Ukraini- 
an Orthodox  and  Catholic  churches  in 
the  Ukraine  to  express  U.S.  support  of 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  who  are  vic- 
timized by  the  repressive  internal  poli- 
cies of  the  Soviet  Government  that  ad- 
versely affects  their  cultural,  political 
and  religious  freedoms. 

The  Ukrainian  Public  Group  sacri- 
ficed their  own  freedoms  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  human  rights.  This  special 
order  gives  the  Ulcrainian  Helsinki 
Group  added  strength  to  continue  res- 
olutely in  the  human  rights  struggle. 
The  Soviet  repression  in  a  nation  of 
more  than  45  million  people  clearly 
violates  the  most  basic  human  free- 
doms. We  must  do  whatever  we  can  to 
focus  U.S.  and  world  opinion  on  this 
fact  and  provide  some  small  uplift  to 
the  spirit  of  the  valiant  Ukrainian 
people  and  their  hope  for  the  future. 

I  join  in  expressing  my  hope  that 
the  aspirations  of  the  captive  peoples 
for  national  independence  will  once 
more  be  restored.  We  must  not  let  the 
determined  spirit  of  the  captive  peo- 
ples as  represented  by  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group  be  broken.* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  PUBUC  LAW  94- 
142 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILUER 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  May  17,  1982,  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  the  State  of  New  York  enacted 
Assembly  Resolution  930,  urging  the 
President  and  the  Congress  to  main- 
tain current  statutory  and  regulatory 
provisions  regarding  the  educational 
rights  of  handicap|}ed  children. 

I  join  strongly  with  legislators,  edu- 
cators, parents,  citizens'  groups,  and 
many  others,  in  and  out  of  public  life. 
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who  share  the  views  stated  in  this  res- 
olution. 

On  February  4,  a  large  majority  of 
the  Members  of  this  body,  as  well  as 
from  the  Senate,  signed  a  letter  to  the 
President  urging  him  to  support  the 
goals  stated  in  Resolution  930. 

On  June  10,  this  body  gave  a  clear 
signal  as  to  how  strongly  it  feels  about 
continuing  high-quality  Federal  in- 
volvement in  the  education  of  Ameri- 
ca's handicapped  children.  In  the 
House-approved  Latta  sul>stitute, 
moneys  for  handicapped  education 
were  authorized  at  $1.1  billion  in  au- 
thority and  outlays,  which  is  $100  mil- 
lion over  the  1982  level  of  spending  as 
well  as  the  1983  Senate  proposals. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  I  voted  for 
this  increased  funding  level  and  will 
urge  my  colleagues  who  are  members 
of  the  reconciliation  conference  to  ar- 
dently press  for  adoption  of  the 
House-passed  figures. 

The  larger  issue  of  future  legislative 
changes  concerning  Public  Law  94-142 
will  arise  later  in  this  Congress,  and  I 
wish  to  add  my  support  to  the  senti- 
ments expressed  by  New  York's  legis- 
lators, as  stated  in  Assembly  Resolu- 
tion 930.  I  commend  the  text  of  the 
resolution  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

State  op  New  York  Legislative 
RESOLimoN  Assembly  No.  930 

Whereas.  Public  Law  94-142.  the  Educa- 
tion for  All  Children  Handicapped  Act. 
made  the  provision  of  a  free  appropriate 
public  education  for  children  with  handi- 
capping conditions  a  matter  of  national  In- 
terest: and 

Whereas.  Significant  strides  forward  have 
been  made  since  its  passage  in  nineteen 
hundred  seventy-five  toward  meeting  the 
educational  needs  of  this  Nation's  handi- 
capped children:  and 

Whereas.  P.L  94-143  and  its  Implement- 
ing regulations  have  established  a  vital 
planning  mechanism  to  ensure  that  the 
unique  educational  needs  of  handicapped 
children  are  met  through  placement  In  the 
least  restrictive  setting  along  with  the  provi- 
sion of  essential  related  services:  and 

Whereas.  P.L.  94-143  and  lU  Implement- 
ing regulations  have  established  procedures 
to  protect  the  rights  of  handicapped  chil- 
dren to  a  free  appropriate  public  education 
by  providing  for  parental  consent  to  non- 
discriminatory testing,  evaluation,  and 
placement,  and  for  procedural  safeguards  to 
resolve  parental  concerns:  and 

Whereas.  It  is  the  sense  of  this  Legislative 
Body  that  promoting  and  securing  the  free 
appropriate  public  education  of  children 
with  handicapping  conditions  must  remain 
not  only  as  a  matter  of  national  Interest, 
but  be  recognized  as  an  obligation  of  the 
highest  priority  so  as  to  enable  these  citi- 
zens to  enjoy  as  Independent  and  productive 
a  life  as  possible;  now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That  this  Legislative  Body 
pause  in  its  deliberations  to  memorialize  the 
Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States,  and  the  Congress  of  the 
United  Sutes  to  maintain  current  statutory 
and  regulatory  provisions  regarding  the 
educational  rights  of  children  with  handi- 
capping conditions:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Resolution, 
suitably  engrossed,  be  transmitted  to  the 
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Honorable  Ronald  W.  Reagan.  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  the  President  Pro  Tem 
of  the  Senate,  to  the  Spealier  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  to  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress from  the  State  of  New  York,  and  to 
the  United  States  Department  of  Educa- 
tion °s  Office  of  Special  Education  and  Reha- 
bilitative Services. 
Adopted  in  Assembly  on  May  17.  1982.« 


LONG  RANGE  ECONOMIC 
PLANNING 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  no 
secret  that  our  economy  is  in  trouble. 
We  can  blame  part  of  our  problem  on 
OPEC  and  part  on  our  military  budget 
and  past  military  adventures.  But  set- 
ting that  aside,  the  fact  remains  that  a 
major  piece  of  our  problem  is  avoid- 
able but  self -created. 

Once  we  were  the  most  economically 
progressive  nation  in  the  world.  Now 
our  economic  planning  is  creaky  and 
inadequate,  unable  to  look  beyond  the 
next  quarter's  profits.  We  are  being 
overtaken  by  more  far-seeing  competi- 
tors in  Japan  and  Western  Europe. 

We  need  to  change.  A  brilliant  over- 
view of  the  problem  and  the  solutions 
was  presented  by  Mr.  Louis  H.  Pughi 
as  he  received  the  Dowling  College 
Distinguished  Citizen  Award  on  June 
12,  1982  at  Hauppauge.  N.Y.  So  that 
we  may  all  profit  from  Mr.  Pughi's 
wisdom,  I  am  inserting  his  address  into 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

DowuHC  College  Distinguished  Citizen 
Award 

Thank  you  Dr.  Rudiger. 

I  am  grateful  to  Dowling  College,  its  trust- 
ees. Dr.  Meskill.  its  faculty  and  the  student 
body  for  honoring  me  with  the  Distin- 
guished Citizen  Award.  I  deem  it  a  privilege 
to  Join  company  with  tlie  prior  recipients.  I 
would  be  remiss  not  to  share  this  award 
with  so  many  others  who  have  sustained  me 
throughout  my  life.  Heading  the  list  is  my 
wife.  Anne,  who  has  been  at  my  side  for 
some  30  years:  my  son  and  daughter.  Ron 
and  Karen,  who  have  always  been  in  the 
grand  stand  rooting  for  and  encouraging 
me:  my  many  friends  and  associates,  many 
of  whom  are  here  tonight— some  from  out 
of  state— who  have  always  been  supportive. 
To  all  of  you.  friends  of  Dowling  and  invited 
guests,  my  sincerest  appreciation  for  your 
support  of  Dowling  College. 

In  today's  world,  it  is  critical  that  our  uni- 
versities and  colleges  continue  to  be  a  viable 
source  of  education  and  leadership.  Over 
the  years,  industry  and  our  schools  of 
higher  learning  have  been  inter-acting  to 
some  extent.  However,  driven  by  mutual 
concerns  and  problems,  we  are  currently  en- 
tering a  period  of  even  greater  Interdepend- 
ency  and  expanding  participation. 

Education  and  industry— partners  in  Long 
Island's  future— must  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  changing  technologies  as  they  impact 
on  factory  and  office  environments.  To- 
night. I  will  address  this  particular  aspect 
where  I  feel  there  will  be  a  major  need  for 
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Innovmtlve  and  strong  cooperation.  Why  Is 
there  such  a  need?  The  answer  is  not 
simple.  If  we  reflect  upon  recent  years,  we 
will  realize  that  we  have  seen  our  country's 
position  of  economic  and  technical  leader- 
ship erode  in  many  areas  where  for  decades 
we  had  been  the  envy  of  the  world.  Where 
at  one  time  we  might  have  had  an  over-con- 
fident air.  today  that  has  been  replaced  by 
doubts  and  fears.  We  are  very  self-critical, 
and  as  a  consequence,  hesitant,  afraid  to 
take  action.  As  a  result,  we  delay  progress. 
We  provide  answers  that  in  themselves 
create  problems  that  at  times  are  more  on- 
erous than  the  ones  we  started  out  to  solve. 
The  results  of  such  shortsighted  policies  by 
government,  industry,  labor,  and  society  are 
clearly  evident  today  in  the  automotive, 
steel,  housing,  trucking  and  airline  indus- 
tries, to  name  a  few.  Unemployment  on  a 
national  basis  is  approximately  10  percent, 
and  in  some  geographic  regions,  as  high  as 
IS  percent— that  is,  1  out  of  every  6  workers. 

Fortunately,  there  has  been  a  gradual  re- 
alisation in  our  nation  that  we  must  change 
the  way  we  do  business  and  focus  on  im- 
proving productivity  and  the  quality  of 
products  and  services.  There  is  an  aware- 
ness that  if  we  fail  to  make  the  necessary  in- 
vestments in  skills,  technology,  and  facili- 
ties; sensibly  control  our  expenditures:  and 
pragmatically  introduce  the  necessary 
changes:  then,  the  high  expectations  of 
Americans  will  be  stymied  in  a  stumbling 
economy.  I  believe  the  productive  potential 
of  our  nation  can  be  realized  If  we  focus 
America's  vision  toward  a  long-term  antici- 
patory framework,  rather  than  a  short-term 
reactive  one.  It  is  imperative  that  we  take  a 
longer  view  and  plan  accordingly,  rather 
than  simply  counterpunch  at  each  new 
thrust  at  our  economy. 

One  aspect  of  this  long-term  framework 
where  I  believe  that  industry  and  academia 
must  and  can  participate  to  mutual  benefit 
will  result  from  the  technological  changes 
in  our  factory  and  office  environments.  The 
impact  of  low-cost  computers,  distributed 
computing  and  microprocessors  will  be  very 
significant  in  terms  of  the  way  Americans 
work  and  live.  Robots,  with  the  aid  of  com- 
puters, are  already  being  utilized  in  many 
Industries.  They  are  performing  a  variety  of 
tasks.  The  need  to  Increase  productivity  in 
order  to  remain  a  viable  economic  force  in 
the  world  marketplace  is  the  catalyst  that 
will  drive  their  development  and  Introduc- 
tion. Another  area  of  change  where  comput- 
er technology,  coupled  with  communica- 
tions via  laser  light,  teleconferencing,  and 
electronic  mail,  will  have  a  significant  effect 
on  the  office  of  the  future.  By  the  end  of 
this  decade,  the  increased  dependency  on 
white  collar  workers— who  will  corutitute 
approximately  50  percent  of  the  work 
force— will  further  complicate  matters. 

The  technological  advances  in  this  centu- 
ry, and  particularly  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  have  made  all  of  us  aware  of  the 
direct  and  Indirect  effects  associated  with 
technological  changes.  All  too  often  these 
impacts  do  not  manifest  themselves  until 
they  have  reached  a  high  level  of  accept- 
ance within  society.  This  arises  because 
technical  problems  are  addressed  from  so 
narrow  a  perspective  that  little,  if  any,  at- 
tention is  given  to  its  social  Impacts.  Under- 
lying our  problem  Is  the  nature  of  the  kind 
of  phenomena  with  which  we  are  dealing.  It 
is  about  change,  and  most  people  usually 
perceive  change  as  threatening.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  futurists  do  not  take  this  prob- 
lem into  account.  They  are  so  eager  to  im- 
plement that  they  rush  headlong  into  it.  By 
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the  timejdiffusion  of  technology  is  complet- 
ed, the  (|>ntrol  or  guidance  of  its  use  is  ex- 
tremely flifflcult.  In  an  effort  to  have  socie- 
ty more  readily  accept  the  Implementation 
of  these  advances.  It  is  Important  to  assess 
the  potential  consequences  of  a  technology 
before  It,  has  reached  wide-spread  develop- 
ment. 

The  social  impact  of  these  technological 
changes  is  expected  to  be  dramatic.  One 
should  txpect  a  radical  restructuring  of 
work,  including  a  devaluation  of  current 
work  skills  and  the  creation  of  new  ones  at 
an  ever  mcreasing  rate.  This  will  result  In  a 
fundamental  change  In  moat  workplaces 
and  a  pflnful  adjustment  for  the  workers 
involved.!  These  changes  will  require  em- 
ployees to  retrain  large  numbers  of  workers. 
The  natlbn's  education  system  will  have  to 
prepare  future  workers  for  functioning  in 
an  electronic  society.  Some  recent  estimates 
indicate  that  some  20  to  40  million  people 
could  be  affected  by  factory  and  office  auto- 
mation. The  push  to  automate  Is  already  up- 
grading Qiany  Jobs,  giving  the  dirty,  danger- 
ous and  monotonous  tasks  to  machines. 
Some  workers  have  been  displaced,  while 
others  have  been  required  to  take  Jobs  as 
baby  sitters  for  the  new  machines.  The  abil- 
ity of  tliese  new  systems  to  measure  and 
monitor  human  performance  is  already 
causing  worker/management  conflicts. 

Clearly,  we  are  entering  a  transitional 
period.  We  must  study  policy  alternatives. 
In  the  short  term,  we  need  to  address  the 
mechanisms  for  dealing  with  people  who  are 
likely  to  be  burdened  by  technological 
changes.;  We  need  to  examine  the  options 
for  assisting  the  employed  workers  and  the 
new  Job  intrants  to  adjust  to  the  impending 
changes  In  an  orderly  manner.  We  need  to 
anticipate  the  obsolescence  of  skills  and  to 
work  out  plans  now,  early  In  the  game, 
before  tl|ere  Is  an  unmanageable  situation. 

Educational  Institutions  which  now  face 
dwindlinc  enrollments  have  a  fresh  chal- 
lenfe.  Ptograms  should  be  geared  to  meet 
the  nee<s  of  a  changing  society.  As  technol- 
ogy alters  the  workplace,  education  can  be 
one  means  of  staying  abreast  of  new  discov- 
eries and  developments.  Continuing  educa- 
tion can.  prepare  adults  for  career  changes 
or  for  lAaintaining  and  improving  present 
career  a  atus.  College  education  programs 
should  1 1  structured  so  that  they  will  pre- 
pare sti  dents  for  entry  Into  the  labor 
market  and  for  multiple  careers  during  a 
lifetime.  We  should  expand  Intern  programs 
not  only  In  the  technical  fields,  but  also  in 
adminlst^tion.  Industrial  relations,  and  t>e- 
havioral  I  sciences  so  that  students  will  be 
better  piepared  to  enter  the  business  world. 
Our  society  is  complex,  and  it  will  become 

[ly  complicated.  Clearly,  there  Is  a 

lew  approaches. 

Iltlon  of  the  changes  should  enable 

int.  business,  labor  and  academia 
ite  the  problems  with  greater  clar- 
devlse  effective  solutions,  Amerl- 

itry  has  available  to  It  a  vast  poten- 

irce  in  the  form  of  a  well  educated 
It  is  a  work  force  that  appears 

tart  to  be  committed  to  work  and  is 
capable  Of  improved  performance,  if  proper- 
ly motivated.  The  new  wave  of  factory  and 
office  aiitomatlon  in  the  United  SUtes  will 
raise  thf  productivity  of  American  workers, 
improve  the  quality  of  the  product  they 
make  aild  increase  the  ability  of  domestic 
industries  to  compete  with  the  imports  that 
have  eaiten  away  at  America's  industrial 
strengtli  These  gains  will  be  realized  only  if 
workers;  and  society  are  convinced  that 
these   technological  changes  will   improve 
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their  workii%  and  personal  lives,  rather 
than  provideian  extremely  efficient  means 
of  controlling  the  work  level  and  environ- 
ment. "  I 

How  to  bring  out  the  best  In  the  American 
worker  will  be  an  increasing  challenge  not 
only  to  American  industry  but  to  the  nation 
at  large.  Tho  challenge  that  we  face  Is  to 
make  the  transition  a  smooth  one  without 
sacrificing  th^  vigor  and  discipline  so  neces- 
sary to  the  workplace  so  that,  once  again, 
we  can  become  the  leading  Industrial  nation 
in  the  world. 

Thank  you. 


SUPPCRT 


RECREATIONAL 
St>ORT  FISHING 


HON.  GENE  SNYDER 

or  KEMTUCKY 
IN  THC  HbUSC  OP  RKPRESDrrATIVIS 

Wed\  \e»day,  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
growth  in  popularity  of  sport  fishing 
over  the  put  25  years  has  been  rather 
dramatic.  Since  1955  the  number  of  li- 
censed anglers  has  risen  from  16.9  mil- 
lion to  appijoximately  28  million  today. 
In  all,  it  is  ^timated  that  there  are  60 
million  Americans  who  fish  if  we  in- 
clude thos«  who  are  not  required  to 
obtain  liceiises,  that  is.  adolescent,  re- 
tired, and  sfltwater  fishermen. 

No  otherisingle  law  passed  by  Con- 
gress has  been  as  important  to  the 
management  and  improvement  of  the 
Nation's  liecreational  fisheries  re- 
sources as  the  Federal  Aid  in  Sport 
Fish  Restoration  Act.  This  law.  more 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Dingell- 
Johnson  A<)t  or  D-J,  provides  for  a  10- 
percent  miinufacturers'  excise  tax  on 
certain  sports  fishing  equipment. 
These  fundp  are  then  allocated  on  a  3- 
to-1  matching  basis  to  the  States  for 
sport  fish  restoration  and  manage- 
ment projects. 

Since  1990,  American  sports  fisher- 
men have  contributed  more  than  $338 
million  fori  fisheries  research  and  en- 
hancement through  the  D-J  program. 
More  than!  328  new  lakes  have  been 
built  and  ^,672  boating  access  areas 
have  t>eef  constructed,  providing 
access  to  dyer  800,000  acres  of  lakes 
and  over^.200  miles  of  rivers  and 
streams.  These  D-J  funds  have  also 
been  used  }o  improve  aquatic  habitat, 
to  protect  fish  from  pollution  caused 
by  highway  construction,  water  diver- 
sion projects  and  poor  logging  and 
farming  practices.  Through  research. 
State  and  Federal  agencies  have  devel- 
oped new  management  techniques  and 
improved  ubon  old  ones. 

Although  D-J  funds  unquestionably 
have  been  {important  to  State  fishery 
management  efforts,  revenues  are  in- 
sufficient. Receipts  have  not  kept  pace 
with  inflation  and  budgetary  con- 
straints have  hindered  fishery  pro- 
grams. Th«  latest  survey  of  the  States 
shows  a  funding  shortfall  of  approxi- 
mately $127.5  million  per  year.  As  an 
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example  of  the  problem  consider  that 
last  year  D-J  collections  were  only 
$30.5  million  compared  to  the  $122 
million  collected  under  Federal  aid  to 
wildlife  legislation.  The  problem  is 
highlighted  when  we  remember  that 
three  times  as  many  Americans  fish  as 
hunt. 

Also,  the  growth  in  number,  skill, 
and  mobility  of  fishermen  has  created 
a  great  demand  on  the  resource.  Fish 
habitat,  like  many  other  types  of  natu- 
ral areas,  is  succumbing  more  and 
more  rapidly  to  the  pressures  of  pollu- 
tion, development,  and  overuse. 

In  order  to  eliminate  the  funding 
defficiency  I  have  introduced  H.R. 
6660  the  Fish  Restoration  Act  of  1982. 
This  legislation  would  place  a  10-per- 
cent tax  on  certain  fishing  equipment 
currently  exempt  from  tax  such  as 
fishing  line,  hooks,  and  sinkers  and  es- 
tablish a  3-percent  tax  to  be  imposed 
at  the  manufacturer's  level  on  recre- 
ational boats  25  feet  and  less  as  well  as 
certain  boating  equipment  including 
boat  trailers,  depth  finders,  and  troll- 
ing and  outboard  motors.  The  tax 
would  not  apply  to  commercial  boats, 
hydroplanes,  kayaks,  or  sailboats. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislation  which  I 
propose  will  go  a  long  way  toward  en- 
hancing sport  fishing  in  that  expan- 
sion of  the  Dingell-Johnson  program 
would  generate  two  to  three  times  the 
current  receipts.  The  States  as  well  as 
a  coalition  of  sporting,  conservation, 
environmental,  and  manufacturing 
groups  are  in  favor  of  D-J  expansion. 

Natural  and  manmade  fishing  waters 
are  limited  and  it  is  only  through  res- 
toration of  existing  habitat,  creation 
of  additional  impoundments,  and  pro- 
vision of  additional  adequate  access 
that  greater  levels  of  sport  fishing  can 
be  achieved.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  the  bill.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  MR.  MORRIE 
WAX 


HON.  BILL  LOWERY 

or  CALirORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWERY  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pleasure  that 
I  call  attention  to  one  of  San  Diego's 
outstanding  citizens.  Morrie  Wax.  who 
recently  completed  his  fourth  term  as 
president  of  the  San  Diego  USO  Coun- 
cil, and  his  18th  year  as  a  board 
member  of  that  group. 

Mr.  Wax  is,  indeed,  "Mr.  USO"  in 
my  home  city.  Morrie  was  out  front 
and  very  instrumental  in  raising  the 
money  and  working  with  the  city  of 
San  Diego  in  the  construction  of  a  new 
USO  center  for  the  large  military  pop- 
ulation and  due  to  his  efforts  that  fa- 
culty was  opened  on  September  22, 
1970.  However,  10  years  later,  when 
the  city  was  forced  to  relocate  the 
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USO,  once  again  it  was  Morrie  who 
took  the  lead  in  finding  a  site,  raising 
the  money  and  supervising  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  USO  center.  Be- 
cause of  his  efforts  the  new  center  was 
dedicated  to  Mr.  Wax  upon  its  opening 
in  1980. 

His  terms  as  president  of  the  USO 
have  been  in  the  years  1970-72  and 
1980-82,  and  for  the  past  11  years  he 
has  initiated  the  fund  drive  to  finance 
special  holiday  dinners  and  snaks  for 
servicemen  and  women  on  Thanksgiv- 
ing, Hanukkah,  and  Christmas  and 
throughout  those  holiday  periods.  For 
the  past  6  years  he  has  led  USO  board 
members  in  ticket  sales  for  the  annual 
fund-raising  party.  Lest  it  be  inferred 
that  Morrie  had  the  time  and  energy 
for  only  one  civic  enterprise.  I  want  to 
add  that  he  has  been  actively  contrib- 
uting to  other  causes  through  his 
years  of  citizenship  in  San  Diego. 

Mr.  Wax  is  a  native  of  Utah  and 
Joined  the  Army  as  an  enlisted  man  in 
February  1941.  He  was  commissioned  a 
second  lieutenant  upon  graduation 
from  Officers'  Candidate  School  in 
1942  and  served  in  Europe  in  1944  and 
1945,  advancing  to  the  rank  of  captain 
in  the  25th  Tank  Battalion  of  the  14th 
Armored  Division.  He  came  to  San 
Diego  in  1946  but  was  recalled  to 
active  duty  in  1952  and  served  as  a 
major  in  Post  Command  in  Camp 
Cooke.  Calif.,  before  returning  to  San 
Diego,  where  founded  the  San  Diego 
Janitor  Supply  Co..  which  he  now 
serves  as  president. 

His  wife.  Jeannette.  and  two  sons. 
Charles  and  David,  may  take  deserved 
pride  in  Monie's  accomplishments, 
which  include  these  activities: 

National  director  of  the  U.S.  Navy 
League:  member  of  the  board  of  the 
San  Diego  Coalition:  chairman  of  the 
Southern  California  Committee  for 
Employers  Support  of  the  National 
Guard  and  Reserves;  president.  San 
Diego  Council  of  Navy  League.  1977- 
78;  member  of  the  Navy  League  since 
1966:  member  of  UpUfter  Club; 
member.  Lodge  No.  85  San  Diego  Ma- 
sonic Order;  member  chamber  of  com- 
merce; past  president  of  Beth  Jacob 
Mens'  Club:  member  of  the  board. 
Temple  Beth  Israel:  member.  Selective 
Service  Board,  1970-75:  chairman. 
Armed  Forces  Committee  of  Jewish 
Community  Center;  past  member  of 
the  board,  Jewish  Community  Center; 
member  14th  Armored  Association. 

I  appreciate  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend to  you  an  outstanding  citizen, 
Mr.  Morrie  Wax.« 
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BRING  BACK  BRETTON  WOODS 
FOR  LOWER  INTEREST  RATES 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  HEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
turning  point  in  the  debate  over  mone- 
tary policy.  During  the  1970's  the 
Keynesian  scheme  of  targeting  inter- 
est rates  resulted  in  progressively 
worsening  inflation  and  progressively  * 
more  severe  recessions.  Yet  failure  of 
the  current  monetarist  experiment  in 
targeting  the  money  supply  has 
become  so  apparent  that  the  Treasury 
has  undertaken  a  reexamination  of 
the  whole  monetary  policy. 

The  lead  editorial  in  today's  Wall 
Street  Journal  gives  some  good  advice: 

What  the  Treasury  ought  to  study  Is  our 
last  successful  monetary  order,  the  Bretton 
Woods  system.  We  tend  to  forget  that,  as 
largely  designed  by  John  Maynard  Keynes, 
this  was  a  price-rule  system. 

Under  a  price  rule,  the  editorial  ex- 
plains: 

The  Fed  would  skip  all  intermediate  meas- 
ures and  target  the  price  level  directly,  slow- 
ing Its  injections  of  money  if  prices  rise  and 
speeding  them  if  prices  fall. 

This  would  avoid  the  dangers  of 
both  the  Keynesian  and  monetarist 
prescriptions  for  monetary  policy, 
which  are  so  apparent  in  our  economy. 

I  agree  that  the  1944-71  Bretton 
Woods  system  was  not  perfect,  and  I 
l)elieve  we  can  improve  upon  it.  But  it 
was  vastly  superior  to  the  past  11 
years  of  monetary  and  financial  chaos. 
I  believe  the  Wall  Street  Journal's 
advice  is  excellent.  I  commend  this  ex- 
cellent article  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  22. 

1982) 

Bring  Back  Brcttor  Woods 

So  the  Treasury  is  studying  whether  to 
abolish  the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve board,  with  Under-Secretary  Beryl 
Sprinkel  charging  infidelity  to  monetarism. 
What  needs  to  be  understood— most  espe- 
cially by  the  congressmen  who  would  decide 
on  any  Treasury  recommendation— is  that 
the  implication  of  Mr.  Sprinkel's  crusade  is 
not  easier  money  but  tighter  money. 

This  point  is  difficult  to  comprehend,  be- 
cause it's  hard  to  conceive  that  anyone 
would  want  further  tightening  just  now. 
Measured  by  the  broad  price  indexes,  price 
stability  has  more  or  less  been  achieved. 
Though  the  indexes  may  show  an  upward 
blip  or  two,  the  underlying  rate  of  Inflation 
has  clearly  subsided.  The  dollar  is  setting 
record  high  after  record  high  in  the  foreign 
exchange  markets.  Commodity  prices  are 
plunging,  with  gold  pierceing  the  $300  level 
yesterday.  And  of  course,  interest  rates  and 
unemployment  are  at  postwar  highs. 

Yet  because  of  some  numbers  spewing  out 
of  a  computer  somewhere,  the  monetarist 
catechism  holds  that  Mr.  Voicker  is  too 
easy.  Ml.  as  currently  redefined,  is  above  its 
target  areas.  Mr.  Sprinkel's  pet.  the  mone- 
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tary  base,  has  also  been  growing  vigorously. 
So  when  he  says  he  wants  a  "more  stable" 
policy,  he  can  only  mean  he  wants  a  cur- 
rently tighter  one. 

Monetarists  will  try  to  obscure  this  point 
by  tallc  of  "erratic"  policy  and  of  leads  and 
lags.  The  monetary  aggregates  have  indeed 
been  erratic.  But  the  monetarist  claim  that 
the  current  recession  was  caused  or  deep- 
ened by  flatness  in  Ml  last  spring  and 
summer  would  be  more  plausible  if  M2  were 
not  above  its  targets  in  the  same  period.  As 
the  monetarist  St.  Louis  Fed  observed  in  re- 
viewing the  last  year.  "The  most  significant 
question  for  monetary  policymakers  in  1981 
was  which  monetary  aggregate  to  control." 
The  problem  was  not  Mr.  Volcker.  but  the 
aggregates. 

These  problems  are  brilliantly  outlined  in 
the  accompanying  speech  by  Frank  E. 
Morris,  president  of  the  Boston  Fed.  Tech- 
nological and  financial  innovation  have  un- 
dermined the  traditional  distinctions  on 
which  monetarism  has  l>een  based.  We  are 
well  on  our  way  toward  a  financial  environ- 
ment so  fluid  no  computer  number  means 
much  for  very  long.  The  issue  is  how  to 
guide  monetary  policy  in  such  an  uncharted 
environment. 

One  answer— Mr.  Volcker's  answer— is 
seat-of-the-pants  reckoning.  This  is  the 
theme  he  returned  to  in  describing  his  diffi- 
culties with  aggregates  t>efore  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  last  week,  "The  hard 
truth  is  that  there  Inevitably  is  a  critical 
need  for  Judgment  in  the  conduct  of  mone- 
tary policy."  This  attitude  doesn't  disturb  us 
much  when  the  Fed  Chairman  is  Paul 
Volcker.  but  we  didn't  much  care  for  it 
when  the  Fed  Chairman  was  G.  William 
Miller.  Over  the  long  pull,  we're  not  going 
to  find  an  unbroken  string  of  philosopher- 
kings:  we  need  some  standard  to  which  the 
Fed  can  be  held  accountable. 

If  the  monetarist  standard  of  Ml  has 
become  unworkable  just  as  it  gained  ascend- 
ancy, the  Keynesian  alternative  is  to  target 
interest  rates.  We  are  sorry  to  see  some  of 
our  supply-side  friends  playing  with  this 
fire,  for  if  we  have  learned  anything  over 
the  past  decade  it  is  that  interest-rate  tar- 
gets are  a  recipe  for  inflation. 

The  remaining  alternative  is  a  price  rule. 
The  Fed  would  skip  all  intermediate  meas- 
ures and  target  the  price  level  directly,  slow- 
ing its  injections  of  money  if  prices  rise  and 
speeding  them  if  prices  fall.  As  a  practical 
matter  the  broad  price  indexes  are  not  re- 
ported promptly  enough  to  guide  short-run 
policy,  so  some  especially  sensitive  price  or 
index  of  prices  would  have  to  be  used  as  a 
proxy  for  the  general  price  level. 

This  is.  of  course,  the  classical  answer, 
with  the  proxy  for  the  price  level  being  the 
price  of  gold,  or  in  certain  historical  periods 
the  price  of  silver.  Some  modem  economists 
suggest  a  basket  of  commodities  as  the  price 
proxy,  or  producer  prices.  Even  if  gold  were 
chosen,  for  simplicity,  there  are  serious 
questions  of  how  to  set  the  price.  In  other 
words,  a  price  rule  cannot  be  instituted 
overnight,  but  would  require  serious  study. 

The  current  Treasury  study  is  being  sur- 
faced in  a  mood  of  desperation— the  admin- 
istration having  sold  a  budget  compromise 
as  a  cure  for  high  interest  rates  only  to  see 
rates  escalate  after  its  victory.  As  we  have 
been  saying  throughout  the  budget  fight,  a 
congressional  budget  resolution  is  an  exer- 
cise in  cosmetics,  and  anyone  in  the  finan- 
cial community  who  doesn't  understand 
that  deserves  to  lose  his  shirt.  Spending  dis- 
cipline, when  and  if  it  actually  arrives,  will 
of  course  help  interest  rates.  But  since  the 
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high  and  Volatile  rates  date  from  the  Feder- 
al Reserve's  procedural  reforms  in  1979.  it 
certainly  tvould  appear  that  we  also  have  a 
problem  ^ith  monetary  policy— though  the 
problem  may  be  not  too  little  monetarism 
but  too  much. 

We  certainly  do  need  a  study  of  monetary 
policy.  We  do  not  need  an  assault  by  either 
the  Treasury  or  the  supply-siders  on  Mr. 
Volcker.  who  is  potentially  instrumental  in 
forging  alnew  monetary  regime  and  in  any 
event  crucial  to  managing  the  transition. 
We  do  noi  need  a  study  plumbing  contempo- 
raneous reserve  accounting  or  otherwise 
scraping  ttie  barnacles  off  monetarism  while 
the  whold  deck  is  afire.  Nor  do  we  need  an- 
other reclution  of  the  gold  bug  argument 
about  paper  money  being  merely  a  ware- 
house receipt  for  gold:  the  government 
doesn't  nfed  to  hold  a  single  ounce  of  gold 
to  use  it  a^  a  price-level  proxy. 

What  tbe  Treasury  ought  to  study  is  our 
last  succe^ful  monetary  order,  the  Bretton 
Woods  s)4tem.  We  tend  to  forget  that,  as 
largely  designed  by  John  Maynard  Keynes. 
this  was  g  price-rule  system.  Other  nations 
had  the  rfsponsibility  of  fixing  their  curren- 
cies to  th^  dollar.  And  the  U.S.  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  conducting  a  monetary  policy 
that  would  keep  the  dollar  worth  l/35th  of 
an  ounce  of  gold.  Price  stability,  prosperity 
and  reasonable  interest  rates  reigned  until 
the  U.S.  forsook  or  forgot  its  part  of  the 
bargain. 

Obviou4y  we  cannot  go  back  in  a  day.  We 
may  not  jwant  to  go  t>ack  exactly.  A  new 
intematioial  agreement  would  be  at  best 
prematurt.  But  given  the  success  of  Bretton 
Woods  and  the  failure  of  what  followed,  it 
can  certakily  serve  as  a  model  for  the  direc- 
tion we  ought  to  head.  And  the  first  step  is 
a  serious  I  look  at  putting  the  Fed  back  on 
some  fomi  of  price  rule.* 


iRESSI 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALUTE  TO 
HIS  BOLINESS  PIBSEN.  PATRI- 
ARCH OF  MOSCOW  AND  ALL 
RUSSIA.  ECCLESIASTIC  LEADER 
OF  THE  RUSSIAN  ORTHODOX 
CHURCH 


IN' 


Ion.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

or  NEW  JERSEY 
:  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

tednetdav.  June  23,  1982 


•  Mr.  RiOE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Saturday, 
June  26j  the  people  of  my  congression- 
al district  and  State  of  New  Jersey  will 
Join  with  Vicar-Bishop  Ireney  and  the 
Bishop'l  Council  of  the  Patriarchal 
Parlshe^  in  the  United  States,  the 
Right  Reverend  Dennis  Havrilak. 
pastor,  and  members  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  SS.  Peter-Paul's  Russian  Or- 
thodox Cathedral  of  Passaic.  N.J.,  in 
welcomiig  and  honoring  His  Holiness 
Pimen,  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All 
Russia,  esteemed  head  of  the  Russian 
Orthoddx  Church,  the  largest  and 
most  itqportant  religious  body  in  the 
Soviet  tTnion,  on  his  long-heralded 
visit  to  the  United  States.  I  know  that 
you  an0  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  will  want  to  Join  with  me  in 
extending  warmest  greetings  and  fe- 
licitations to  His  Holiness  Pimen.  the 
14th  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
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dox  Church ,  spiritual   leader  of  250 
million  Russjlan  Orthodox  faithful. 

Mr.  Speakfer,  the  faith  and  devotion 
of  people  in^  a  full  communion  of  un- 
derstanding.! ever  caring  and  respect- 
ing the  indiiAidual  religious  beliefs  of 
his  fellow  nmn  has  been  the  lifeline  of 
our  democracy— ever  inspiring  our 
people  with  pope  and  urging  the  indi- 
vidual on  to  great  achievements  and 
purpose  in  pursuing  the  fulfillment  of 
his  dreams  ind  ambitions.  The  exem- 
plary leadeiship  and  outstanding  ef- 
forts of  ouij  citizens  so  important  to 
our  quality  6f  life  are  in  the  vanguard 
of  the  American  dream  and  today  we 
Join  the  Russian  Orthodox  community 
of  our  Nation  in  tribute  to  His  Holi- 
ness Pimen  whose  leadership  endeav- 
ors in  promulgating  spiritual  guidance, 
good  will,  fellowship,  and  brotherhood 
in  service  toj  Ood  are  applauded  by  all 
of  us  in  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  indeed  appropriate 
that  we  recognize  the  most  historic  oc- 
casion of  this  visit  to  our  country  of  a 
highly  learned  and  knowledgeable  Pa- 
triarch who  rose  through  the  hir- 
earchy  of  ecclesiastical  rule  and  au- 
thority- in  tne  Soviet  Union.  His  per- 
sonal commitment,  noble  deeds,  and 
quality  leadership  on  behalf  of  the 
needs  of  people  have  truly  enriched 
the  lives  anid  destinies  of  a  multitude 
of  people  I  here  in  America  and 
throughout  jthe  world. 

His  Holiness  Pimen  was  bom  Serge 
M.  Izvekov  I  on  July  23.  1910.  in  the 
small  textilfe  town  of  Bogorodsk  east 
of  Moscow]  the  son  of  an  office 
worker.  At  the  age  of  17  he  entered  a 
monastery  4nd  in  1932  was  ordained  a 
priest.  I 

Following ihis  stay  at  the  monastery, 
he  worked  in  the  Moscow  area,  and  for 
many  years  was  in  charge  of  the 
church  choirs  in  the  capital. 

After  Woifld  War  II  he  was  sent  on  a 
number  of !  assignments  around  the 
country,  rafiging  from  the  town  of 
Murom  in  Central  Russia  to  the  port 
city  of  Odessa  on  the  Black  Sea.  In 
1949  he  Was  named  head  of  the 
famous  Pskov-Perchory  Monastery 
and  in  1954  was  placed  in  charge  of 
the  Trinity-fiergeyev  Monastery. 

In  1957.  ne  was  named  Bishop  of 
Odessa  and  in  1960,  Archbishop.  The 
high  title  of  Metropolitan  of  Lenin- 
grad was  conferred  upon  him  in  1961 
and  he  wai  elevated  to  Metropolitan 
of  Krutitsky  and  Kolonuia  in  1963.  On 
June  3,  1971,  with  centuries-old  pomp 
and  majesty,  he  was  enthroned  as  the 
new  Patriarch  of  the  Russian  Ortho- 
dox Church— Patriarch  of  Moscow  and 
All  Russiapfirst  among  the  other 
bishops  who  make  up  the  Holy  Synod, 
the  church's  ruling  body. 

Intemati<  inal  Who's  Who  also  notes 
the  followii  g  distinguished  titles  of  re- 
spect for  I  is  Holiness  Pimen:  Grand 
Cordon.  Oi  der  of  the  Cedar  of  Leba- 
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non  1972.  Order  of  St.  Sergius  of  Ra- 
donezh  (U.S.S.R.)  1979.  and  Order  of 
Friendship  of  the  Peoples  of  1980. 

His  Holiness  Pimen  is  the  fourth  Pa- 
triarch of  the  Soviet  era.  The  first  was 
Patriarch  Tikhon.  who  was  elected  in 
1917.  In  1943.  Patriarch  Sergius  was 
elected.  He  died  in  1944  and  a  year 
later  Patriarch  Alexis  was  chosen.  Pa- 
triarch Alexis  died  on  April  17.  1970. 
at  the  age  of  92  and  His  Holiness 
Pimen  was  named  temporary  Patri- 
arch in  1970. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  dedication  and 
devotion  to  the  needs  of  people.  His 
Holiness  Pimen  has  truly  enriched  the 
cultural,  educational,  and  religious  en- 
deavors of  the  Soviet  Union,  the  inter- 
national community,  and  the  quality 
of  life  for  many,  many  people  here  in 
America. 

As  the  chants  of  "Axios.  Axios." 
Greek  for  "He  is  worthy,  he  is 
worthy,"  resounded  through  Moscow's 
Yelokhovsky  Cathedral  when  he  was 
elected  Patriarch  of  Moscow  and  All 
Russia  so  will  we  Join  with  the  congre- 
gation of  SS.  Peter-Paul's  Russian  Or- 
thodox Cathedral  this  coming  week- 
end in  echoing  our  deepest  respect  and 
esteem  for  the  paternal  leader  of  the 
Russian  Orthodox  Church.  We  do 
indeed  welcome  and  salute  him  for  his 
exemplary  dedication  and  sincerity  of 
purpose  in  his  continuing  leadership 
efforts  to  help  strengthen  the  resolve 
of  a  nation  of  people  in  service  to  God 
and  mankind— His  Holiness  Pimen.  Pa- 
triarch of  Moscow  and  All  Russia.* 


THE  ABUSE  OF  THE  INSANITY 
DEFENSE  DID  NOT  START 
WITH  THE  HINCKLEY  VERDICT 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  in 
this  Nation  are  seething  with  outrage 
over  the  verdict  of  not  guilty  by 
reason  of  insanity  rendered  in  the  case 
involving  John  Hinckley.  This  decision 
represents  an  abuse  of  the  so-called  in- 
sanity defense  and  could  result  in  a 
man  who  almost  killed  the  President 
of  the  United  States  and  gravely 
wounded  three  other  persons  being 
free  in  less  than  three  months. 

In  the  sense  that  we  give  the  protec- 
tion of  the  President's  life  an  impor- 
tant priority  in  this  Nation— so.  too. 
must  we  extend  this  protection  to  in- 
clude insuring  that  those  who  would 
seek  to  kill  or  maim  the  President  be 
guaranteed  swift  and  certain  punish- 
ment. Today  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  bar  the  insanity  defense 
in  any  case  involving  the  assassination, 
attempted  assassination,  kidnapping, 
and  assault  on  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  his  immediate  suc- 
cessor. I  chose  this  limited  route  be- 
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cause  I  believe  such  a  bill  could  be 
passed  by  Congress  this  year.  I  do  not 
share  the  same  optimism  with  respect 
to  a  broader  revision  in  the  insanity 
defense  statute. 

I  would  also  like  to  include  as  part  of 
my  statement  a  most  interesting  arti- 
cle entitled  "The  Insanity  of  the  In- 
sanity Defense."  by  Peter  J.  Grimes, 
chairman  of  the  department  of  crimi- 
nal Justice.  Nassau   Conununity  Col- 
lege. This  article  was  originally  pub- 
lished in  November  of  1981  but  it  con- 
tinues to  have  great  relevance  today.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  review  the  arti- 
cle carefully  to  see  yet  another  exam- 
ple of  how  the  abuse  of  the  insanity 
defense  continues  to  make  a  mockery 
of  our  criminal  justice  system. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Law  Enforcement  News.  Nov.  9. 
19811 
The  Insanity  opthe  Insanity  Defense 

(By  Peter  J.  Orimes) 
The  last  time  I  saw  my  son  alive  was  July 
9.  1980.  As  I  said  good  night  to  him.  I  little 
knew  that  14  hours  later  he  would  be  dead, 
the  victim  of  a  violent  crime,  and  that 
within  24  hours  my  wife  and  I  would  be 
making  the  funeral  arrangements  for  Mi- 
chael, who.  at  10  years  of  age.  had  been  in- 
tentionally struck  down  by  the  driver  of  an 
automobile.  Dead  also  would  be  his  best 
friend,  with  whom  he  was  playing  at  the 
time,  and  a  high  school  teacher  who  was  en- 
joying a  day  of  recreation  at  the  county 
park. 

Within  days  the  offender.  Robert  Kabo- 
lowsky.  was  charged  with  nine  counts  of 
murder  and  innumerable  other  charges 
which  accrued  during  his  rampage  through 
Wantagh  (N.Y.)  County  Park.  He  was  re- 
manded to  the  Nassau  County  Correctional 
Center,  where  he  was  held  without  bail  to 
await  future  court  proceedings  and  the  re- 
sults of  psychiatric  investigations.  Blood 
tesU  which  had  been  conducted  at  a  local 
hospital  revealed  that  at  the  time  of  the 
murders  the  offender  "had  a  high  percent- 
age of  THC  in  his  blood  .  .  .  THC  is  the 
active  ingredient  in  marijuana." 

Much  to  the  surprise,  shock  and  horror  of 
my  wife,  myself  and  other  family  members 
and  friends,  not  to  mention  the  relatives 
and  friends  of  the  other  murder  victims  of 
this  tragedy,  the  County  Court,  citing  the 
provisions  of  the  Criminal  Procedure  Law 
for  the  law  for  the  SUte  of  New  York,  held 
that  the  offender  was  "not  responsible  by 
reason  of  mental  disease  or  defect."  This 
plea  had  been  recommended  by  the  Nassau 
County  District  Attorney,  according  t«  New 
York  SUte  Criminal  Procedure  Law 
1 230.15.  prior  to  the  County  Court's  accept- 
ance of  the  plea.  At  the  pretrial  hearing 
held  to  determine  hU  responsibility  to  stand 
trial.  Judge  Raymond  Cornelius  informed 
Kabolowsky  that  if  he  were  not  prosecuted 
criminally  he  would  be  turned  over  to  the 
SUte  Department  of  Mental  Health  for 
treatment.  The  Judge  then  asked  the  ac- 
cused if  he  fully  understood  these  conse- 
quences, to  which  the  defendant  replied. 
"Yes.  I  talked  it  over  with  my  attorney  and 
parenU  and  feel  it  is  my  best  defense." 

The  offender  was  transferred  to  a  New 
York  psychiatric  hospital  where  he  is  being 
treated  and  from  which  he  will  be  returned 
to  the  court  for  periodic  review.  The  offend- 
er's parents,  upon  hearing  of  the  outcome  of 
their  son's  prosecution,  were  quoted  in  a 
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local  newspaper  as  saying.  "We  felt  from 
the  very  beginning  that  if  there  was  any 
Justice,  it  would  turn  out  this  way."  Prom 
the  point  of  view  of  the  victim  I  can  assure 
the  reader  that  Justice  has  not  been  ser\-ed. 
In  a  research  report  which  appeared  in 
the  American  Journal  of  Psychiatry  in 
March  1980.  Dr.  Henry  J.  Steadman.  study- 
ing 'Insanity  Acquittals  in  New  York  SUle. 
1965-1978."  concluded  that  "there  has  been 
a  dramatic  increase  in  the  number  of  insan- 
ity acquittals  since  1071."  In  a  study  of  ac- 
quittals in  the  1970's.  A.  Siner  indicated 
that  in  New  Jersey  those  patients  acquitted 
for  murder  averaged  24.2  months  of  hospi- 
talization. Based  on  this  data  it  appears  evi- 
dent that  eventual  release  from  a  psychiat- 
ric hospital  will  probably  take  place  within 
a  few  years. 

For  years  it  has  been  my  experience,  first 
as  a  professor  of  criminal  justice  and  now  as 
a  parent  who  has  experienced  the  brutal 
murder  of  his  only  son.  to  witness  time  and 
again  the  abuses  of  the  insanity  defense  by 
lawyers  and  forensic  psychiatrists.  The  un- 
derlying problem  with  the  insanity  plea,  ac- 
conUng  to  New  York  SUte  Senator  Frank 
Padavan.  "is  that  iu  successful  use  always 
ends  in  acquittal.  The  accused  is  then  free 
of  all  sanctions  except  the  same  require- 
ment for  treatment  imposed  on  other  men- 
Ully  ill  individuaU.  Nothing  stops  the 
shrewd  defendant  from  wielding  the  insan- 
ity defense,  and  then  once  hospitalized,  un- 
dergoing a  -miracle  cure'  that  leads  to  free- 
dom." 

The  argument  to  amend  the  insanity  de- 
fense is  not  new.  In  1964  our  present  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  SUtes.  Warren  E. 
Burger,  indicated  that  "perhaps  we  should 
consider  abolishing  what  is  called  the  in- 
sanity defense':  the  Jury  would  decide 
within  the  traditional  framework  of  drawing 
inferences  as  to  intent  from  the  accused's 
conduct  only  whether  he  committed  the 
overt  acts  charged.  I  suggest  this  not  as  a 
new  idea  but  to  stimulate  a  serious  debate 
on  the  subject." 

In  an  article  which  appeared  in  Psychiat- 
ric Annals  in  August  1977.  Dr.  Abraham  L. 
Halpem  elaborated  on  some  of  the  prol>- 
lems  of  the  insanity  defense.  Discussing 
"The  Insanity  Defense:  A  Juridical  Ana- 
cronism."  Dr.  Halpem  sUted: 

"I  have  for  many  years  contended  that 
the  insanity  defense  should  be  abolished.  It 
has  degenerated  to  nothing  more  than  a  le- 
galistic ploy  in  many  cases,  especially  when 
the  defense  of  justification  is  not  possible. 
It  does  nothing  to  promote  justice,  damages 
respect  for  the  law.  sustains  the  sham  of  the 
'battle  of  the  experts'  in  our  courtroom,  and 
needlessly  increases  the  cost  of  trying  and 
defending  allegedly  mentally  disordered 
criminals." 

According  to  C.  R.  Jeffery.  'Most  lawyers 
sUted  they  used  psychiatric  pools  that  con- 
sist of  defense-minded  psychiatrists.  If  a 
man  doesn't  testify  the  right  way  he  is  not 
hired.'  one  attorney  said.  Although  lawyers 
complain  about  government-biased  psychia- 
trists, they  readily  admit  to  making  use  of 
defense-biased  psychiatrists." 

Conunenting  further  on  the  misuse  of  the 
insanity  defense  German  and  Singer  note. 
•Frequently,  the  insanity  defense  is  the 
result  of  a  plea  bargain.  Where  prosecutors 
and  Judges  know  that  an  offender  will  be  in- 
carcerated even  if  not  convicted,  they  are 
more  likely  to  tolerate,  or  even  encourage, 
an  insanity  acquitUl.  thereby  saving  them- 
selves both  the  time  involved  in  full  trial, 
and  the  risk  of  the  defendant's  release  if  he 
is  not  convicted. 
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Later  in  his  article.  Dr.  Halpem  cites  a 
quotation  from  Rachlin  which  points  to  the 
Insanity  defense  as  a  glaring  misuse  not 
only  of  the  law.  but  of  psychiatry.  It  is  fur- 
ther noted  by  Rachlin  that  "because  of  the 
sensationalism  generally  surrounding  a 
number  of  uses  in  which  the  insanity  de- 
fense is  raised,  the  public  corruption  of  the 
mentally  ill  as  being  dangerous  is  fostered. 
Abolition  of  the  insanity  defense  would 
therefore,  in  part,  serve  to  separate  in  the 
public's  mind  antisocial  behavior  from  psy- 
chotic twhavior.  I  would  think  that  this 
might  go  a  long  way  toward  decreasing  com- 
munity resistance  toward  discharge  of  hos- 
pitalized patients  iMsed  on  the  misconcep- 
tion that  mental  illness  and  dangerousness 
are  closely  related." 

Fortunately  there  is  movement  for  a 
viable  alternative  to  the  "not-guilty-by- 
reason-of-inaanity"  defense.  The  report  of 
the  Attorney  General's  Task  Force  on  Vio- 
lent Crime,  published  in  August  1981,  has 
taken  a  bold  step  toward  revising  the  insan- 
ity defense  with  its  recommendation  that 
"the  Attorney  General  should  support  or 
propose  legislation  that  would  create  an  ad- 
ditional verdict  in  Federal  criminal  cases  of 
'guilty,  but  mentally  ill  .  .  .'  and  establish  a 
Federal  commitment  procedure  for  defend- 
ants found  incompetent  to  stand  trial  or  not 
guilty  by  reason  of  insanity." 

The  report  goes  on  to  comment  that  the 
line  between  sanity  and  insanity  is  not  often 
clear.  "Consequently,  there  are  defendants 
who  appear  to  be  suffering  from  mental  ill- 
ness that  may  not  significantly  affect  their 
ability  to  obey  the  law.  Such  a  person  pre- 
sents juries  with  the  difficult  choice  of 
either  making  a  finding  of  guilty,  even 
though  the  Jury  might  feel  compassion  be- 
cause of  the  defendant's  mental  problems, 
or  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity,  even 
though  the  person  appears  able  to  appreci- 
ate the  criminal  nature  of  his  conduct  and 
conform  his  conduct  to  the  requirements  of 
the  law,   notwithstanding   the   mental   ill- 


There  are  presently  at  least  three  states- 
Illinois,  Michigan  and  Indiana— that  have 
developed  the  alternative  verdict  of  "guilty 
but  mentally  111"  to  enable  Juries  to  respond 
better  to  this  situation.  This  alternative  has 
been  sponsored  in  several  state  legislatures. 
It  haa  been  proposed  in  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  for  the  past  four  years  by  Sena- 
tor Padavan.  chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Mental  Hygiene  and  Addiction 
Control. 

The  adoption  of  the  "guilty  but  mentally 
ill"  propMal  would  enable  the  Jury  to  "elect 
a  verdict  that  in  essence  would  not  only  find 
the  defendant  to  be  in  need  of  treatment. 
but  also  guilty  of  a  crime  an  therefore  sub- 
ject to  a  prison  sentence.  The  convicted 
would  then  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the 
corrections  system  and  would  receive  care 
from  a  satellite  psychiatric  facility.  If  his  ill- 
ness abates,  he  still  must  remain  in  prison 
for  the  rest  of  his  term." 

For  a  little  more  than  one  year  my  wife 
and  I  have  been  without  our  son,  a  boy  who 
will  always  remain  ten,  whose  life  was  un- 
mercifully snuffed  out  by  an  offender  who 
had  a  depraved  disregard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  even  the  right  to  life.  While  we  must 
do  all  we  can  to  prevent  crime,  we  must 
bring  to  justice  those  who  commit  it.  It  is 
clear  that  the  country' owes  this  as  a  duty  to 
the  victims  of  crime.  Legislation  such  as 
that  proposed  in  this  article  will  provide  in- 
novative Inroads  so  that  our  criminal  Justice 
system  will  provide  justice  for  all. 

Naturally  I  am  personally  involved  due  to 
my  great  loss,  yet  I  feel  it  is  my  duty  as  a 
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crlminolotist  to  urge  all  who  will  listen  to 
help  to  r^ht  this  wrong  in  our  criminal  Jus- 
tice systffn.  It  has  been  committed  against 
innocent  victims  in  the  past  and  will  contin- 
ue in  thei  future,  if  we  sit  on  our  hands  and 
do  nothir  g.« 


UKRAINIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
AWARENESS  WEEK 


June  23,  1982 

Rudenko.  a  founder  of  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Orpup  now  in  prison: 

From  unde^  the  thick  ice  of  fettered  spir- 
ituality another  child  of  Freedom  timidly 
raises  its  he^d.  Whether  it  is  barbarously 
destroyed  or  sur^-ives,  this  depends  on  you, 
people  of  goo^  will.« 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

or  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  TIf:  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  I  :ONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  my  colleagues  during 
Ukrainian  Human  Rights  Awareness 
Week  in  recognizing  the  undying  love 
of  freedom  in  the  hearts  of  enslaved 
Ukrainians. 

The  history  of  the  Ukraine  is  as  glo- 
rious as]  it  is  tragic.  Its  long-suffering 
people  nave  achieved  greatness  despite 
the  maljevolent  influence  of  powerful 
neighbors.  Perhaps  more  invading 
armies  have  marched  over  the  rich 
black  e4rth  of  the  Ukraine  than  over 
any  othkr  land.  In  fact,  today  marks 
the  41^  anniversary  of  the  most 
brutal  ifivasion  of  all— Hitler's.  World 
War  II  left  the  Ukraine  in  ruins,  with 
millions  of  its  people  dead. 

Nazi  domination  of  the  Ukraine 
lasted  3 1  years,  but  brutal  Soviet  domi- 
nation df  this  country  has  lasted  over 
60  yearsL  In  1918  the  Ukrainian  people 
made  a!  brave  attempt  to  establish 
their  ii|dependence,  but  the  infant 
Ukrainian  Republic  was  overwhelmed 
by  the  Red  army  a  year  later.  Since 
then,  tt  e  Ukrainian  people  have  suf- 
fered terrible  repression  under  Soviet 
rule.  Bu  L  the  Soviets  have  not  succeed- 
ed in  St  fling  their  culture  and  love  of 
f  reedon .  In  recent  years  Ukrainian  na- 
tional fueling  has  surfaced  again  de- 
spite K<  }B  brutality. 

The  Ukrainian  Helsinki  Group  was 
formed  pn  November  9.  1976.  to  moni- 
tor Soviet  compliance  in  the  Ukraine 
with  the  human  rights  provisions  of 
the  Helsinki  accords.  Of  the  10  brave 
UkrainifLns  who  founded  this  group, 
and  the|  37  who  eventually  were  mem- 
bers of  It,  none  are  now  active.  All  are 
in  prison  or  in  internal  or  foreign 
exile.  Mr,  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  oilportunlty  to  recognize  with 
deep  appreciation  the  courage  of  these 
Ukrainians  who  fought  so  hard  at 
such  rittc  for  their  nation  and  for  the 
freedoms  we  so  often  take  for  granted. 

They  may  have  been  silenced,  but 
they  drew  the  world's  attention  to  the 
flame  otf  freedom  burning  so  brightly 
in  the  ITkralne.  We  must  not  let  that 
flame  be  extinguished.  Fifty  million 
Ukraini^ois.  and  all  the  fine  Ukrainian 
Amerlc&ns  who  have  made  such  a 
large  dontribution  to  this  country, 
have  not  forgotten  that  we  are  the 
symbol  jof  freedom  to  the  entire  world. 
Let  us  Bot  forget  them.  I  would  like  to 
conclutte  with  the  words  of  Mykola 


CITIZENS  ON  THE  MARCH  TO 
RECLAIM  AMERICA 


HON.  JOHN  CONYERS,  JR. 

or  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  H<  tUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedresday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
issues  that  I  we  as  a  Congress  and  a 
country  are  confronting  today  are 
issues  that  will  affect,  for  generations, 
the  vitality  of  our  American  ideal. 
They  are  social,  economic,  and  politi- 
cal ideals  tnat  give  sway  only  to  the 
Constitutioik  of  this  land.  It  is  within 
this  Constitution  that  we  find  the 
framework  for  the  emerging  Reclaim 
America  movement  taking  place 
among  the  towns  and  cities  of  this 
country.  It  is  a  campaign  steeped  in 
citizen  Involvement,  grassroots  patriot- 
ism, and  a  'willingness— a  demand— to 
accept  responsibility  for  the  decisions 
that  affect  the  well-being  of  our  con- 
stituents and  our  country. 

Sponsored  by  National  People's 
Action.  Reclaim  America  is  a  rallying 
cry  for  millions  of  people  who  have 
been  ecc  nomically  discriminated 
against.  Mi  lions  of  people  are  unem- 
ployed, umble  to  buy  homes,  unable 
to  afford  'ent.  cannot  buy  heating 
fuel,  cannoi  borrow  to  build  neighbor- 
hood businesses,  cannot  keep  their 
family  farms,  cannot  manage  health 
care  costs,  eannot  bring  improvements 
to  their  communities,  and  most  of  all. 
cannot  cons>ete  with  large  banks  and 
large  corporations  who  are  making 
record-breajiing  profits  and  are  also 
now  getting|  the  benefits  of  even  larger 
tax  breaks,  i 

This  crisB  has  been  brought  about 
by  antipeople  policies  coming  out  of 
Washington,  including  artificially  high 
interest  rat|es.  artificially  high  energy 
costs,  and '  Federal  cutbacks  in  all 
social  service  and  community  develop- 
ment moneys.  At  the  same  time  we  are 
witnessing  an  acceleration  in  defense 
spending,  tne  threat  of  nuclear  war, 
tax  breaks!  for  big  business,  and  de- 
regulation I  that  benefits  corporate 
America— and  an  overall  shift  in  prior- 
ities to  malqe  the  rich  even  richer! 

I  support  National  People's  Action 
in  their  belief  that  it  is  going  to  take  a 
concerted  effort  by  community  organi- 
zations, dnions.  churches,  peace 
groups,  and  all  people's  organizations 
to  reorder  the  priorities  of  corpora- 
tions and  tihe  current  administration. 
National  P(  lople's  Action  has  begun  to 
work  toward  such  a  Joint  effort  by 
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sponsoring  Reclaim  America.  Septem- 
ber 6-14  of  this  year. 

NPA's  Reclaim  America  has  begun 
to  schedule  rallies,  meetings,  and 
other  activities  in  cities  across  the 
country  for  Monday  through  Thurs- 
day. September  6-9.  They  have  set 
September  10  in  Chicago  as  the  first 
joint  Reclaim  America  action  as 
people  from  the  West.  South,  and 
North  Join  with  local  groups  to  demon- 
strate to  corporate  Chicago  the  de- 
mands of  Reclaim  America.  They  will 
grow  in  numbers  as  they  head  toward 
Ohio  to  take  their  demands  to  corpo- 
rate Cleveland.  On  Sunday.  September 
12.  NPA  will  hold  its  11th  national 
conference  in  Philadelphia.  On 
Monday.  September  13.  the  movement 
will  take  its  Reclaim  America  agenda 
to  the  Capitol,  where  the  ranks  will 
swell  with  people  from  throughout  the 
Washington.  D.C.,  area.  Philadelphia, 
and  the  Middle-Atlantic  States.  On 
Tuesday,  the  14th.  Joined  by  New 
Yorkers  and  people  from  New  Eng- 
land. NPA  will  top  off  Reclaim  Amer- 
ica Week  with  a  show  of  strength  to 
corporate  America  on  Wall  Street. 
New  York  City. 

It  is  within  that  framework  that  I 
am  once  again  reminded  of  the  unique 
blend  of  America  embodied  in  Reclaim 
America  and  National  People's  Action. 
Reclaim  America  is  a  coming  together 
of  all  people  who  hold  this  country 
and  its  democratic  principles  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  us  all  and  are  more 
than  willing  to  do  their  part  as  Ameri- 
cans to  keep  it  so  regardless  of  race, 
ethnic  heritage,  religion,  age.  or  politi- 
cal affiliation. 

I  want  to  commend  this  action,  for  it 
embodies  the  idea  of  our  democracy 
and  the  foundation  of  our  Republic.  I 
look  forward  to  participating  in  NPA's 
Reclaim  America  in  September  and 
urge  you  to  join  me.« 


ELIMINATING  WASTE  IN  GOV- 
ERNMENT: THE  PRIVATE 
SECTOR  JOINS  THE  FIGHT 


HON.  JOHN  UBOUTILLIER 

or  NEW  YOKK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LeBOUTILLIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
those  of  us  who  consistently  support 
reductions  in  the  ever-escalating 
growth  of  Federal  spending  do  so 
largely  out  of  a  revulsion  for  wasteful 
and  out-of-control  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

As  any  businessman  knows,  elimina- 
tion of  unproductive  use  of  money,  un- 
necessary acquisitions,  and  useless 
spending  conunitments  is  essential  to 
creating  a  functional,  delivering 
entity.  Government's  service  delivery 
role  is  hampered  by  obscene  waste  and 
an  endemic  unwillingness  to  even 
study  the  problem,  let  alone  do  some- 
thing to  stop  it. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Out  of  the  knowledge  of  the  dangers 
of  waste.  President  Reagan  has  con- 
vened the  President's  Sector  Survey 
on  Cost  Control.  Under  the  experi- 
enced chairmanship  of  J.  Peter  Grace, 
this  commission  will  survey  waste  in 
Government  from  a  broad  perspective, 
and  concentrate  on  reforms  for  oper- 
ations and  spending  in  35  areas  of  the 
Federal  establishment.  The  $20  mil- 
lion that  will  be  spent  for  this  massive 
study  will  not  be  taxpayer  dollars:  the 
private  sector  is  donating  the  cost  of 
this  enterprise's  operations.  Nothing, 
it  is  said,  succeeds  like  success. 

James  Nance,  staff  director  for  the 
Survey,  gave  a  few  poignant  examples 
of  just  how  much  money  government 
consumes,  and  how  many  superfluous 
goods  are  purchased  with  it.  For  in- 
stance: 

The  United  States  government  spends 
$19,100  each  time  the  average  heart  beats! 

Interest  on  the  national  debt  costs 
S190.000  each  minute! 

The  government  owns  436.000  automo- 
biles and  employs  2.6  million  civilians.  This 
means  that  virtually  every  civilian  employee 
of  the  federal  government  can  be  riding  In  a 
government  car  at  one  time! 

Gathering  horrendotis  and  popular- 
ized statistics  such  as  the  ones  above  is 
not  the  major  purpose  of  the  Survey; 
suggesting  ways  to  stop  the  inexorable 
growth  of  these  numbers  is. 

I  salute  the  efforts  of  the  responsi- 
ble corporate  leaders  in  applying  their 
experience  at  operating  effective  enti- 
ties for  use  by  a  deeply  mishtuidled 
Federal  Government.  Their  enlighten- 
ment and  fresh,  uninhibited  approach 
to  cost-cutting  will  slay  many  sacred 
cows,  and  restore  this  Nation  to  fiscal 
health. 

"Our  Federal  Government,"  Donald 
Lambro  wrote  in  the  mid-1970's.  "has 
become  a  bloated,  extravagant,  pater- 
nalistic, remote,  cluttered,  disorga- 
nized, inefficient,  frivolous,  duplicative 
wasteland."  The  President's  Private 
Sector  Survey  on  Cost  Control  certain- 
ly has  a  tall  order  ahead  of  them  in 
their  quest  to  rid  all  of  these  abuses 
from  the  Federal  Oovemment— the 
people's  govemment.9 


IN  MEMORIAlr-DOUG  HARVEY 


HON.  DON  FUQUA 

or  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  FUQUA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
the  Science  Committee  learned  of  the 
death  of  an  exceptional  public  servant, 
and  a  close  friend.  Doug  Harvey.  Doug 
created  the  industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion program  at  the  Department  of 
Energy  and  managed  it  for  5  years 
until  1981.  The  program  was  widely 
recognized  as  one  of  the  t>est  run,  most 
intelligently  organized  activities  at 
DOE.  It  was  strongly  supported  in 
Congress,  by  both  Houses,  both  par- 
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ties,  and  both  authorizing  and  appro- 
priations committees. 

Doug  Harvey  was,  however,  more 
than  a  competent  bureaucrat.  He  was 
an  innovator  who  searched  for  new 
ways  to  do  things  and  made  them 
work.  He  was  a  scholar  whose  knowl- 
edge of  American  industry  was  ency- 
clopedic. He  was  a  dedicated  advocate 
for  energy  efficiency  who  extended, 
maybe  overextended  himself,  to  assist 
Congress  in  its  deliberations  on  indus- 
trial productivity.  He  testified  at  hear- 
ings, spoke  at  seminars,  wrote  position 
papers,  and  spent  hours  in  direct  con- 
versation explaining  the  intricacies  of 
industrial  processes,  management,  and 
financing. 

He  was,  finally,  a  warm,  friendly,  hu- 
morous man  who  was  admired  and 
loved  by  those  who  knew  him  well. 

Doug  died  last  Monday  at  the  age  of 
53  of  a  massive  and  unexpected  heart 
attack.  As  a  tribute  to  his  memory  and 
to  the  special  affection  in  which  he  is 
held  by  the  Energy  Development  and 
Applications  Subcommittee.  I  would 
like  to  place  in  the  Record  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  June  23.  1980  In- 
dtistry  Week.  It  is  entitled:  '  DOE's 
Different  Kind  of  Bureaucrat."  and. 
although  somewhat  out  of  date,  cap- 
tures in  a  special  way  the  uniqueness 
of  this  truly  exceptional  public  serv- 
ant. 

DOE'S  DirFEKCNT  Kind  or  Bukeadciut 

When  Dr.  Gene  Frankel.  science  consult- 
ant to  the  House  Energy  Development  & 
Applications  Subcommittee,  came  to  the  na- 
tion's capital  last  January,  he  faced  a  classic 
exercise  in  Washington  homework:  reading 
the  reports  by  the  Dept.  of  Energy  (DOE) 
on  the  various  energy  conservation  pro- 
grams it  funds. 

PredicUbly.  even  an  educated  man  such 
as  Dr.  Frankel  had  trouble  making  sense  of 
the  bureaucratic  mumbo  Jumbo. 

But  as  he  labored  through  the  voluminous 
documents,  "one  program  stood  out  clearly 
above  all  the  others."  he  recalls.  "It  seemed 
well  thought  out.  intellifent.  I  could  actual- 
ly understand  from  the  documentation 
what  was  going  on.  It  was  most  unusual— 
and  I  could  hardly  wait  to  meet  the  man  re- 
sponsible for  it." 

The  subject  of  Dr.  Frankel's  surprise  was 
DOE'S  industrial  energy  conservation  pro- 
gram. And  the  man  behind  it  (whom  he's 
since  had  ample  chance  to  meet)  is  Douglas 
G.  Harvey,  director  of  the  Office  of  Indus- 
trial Programs. 

Dr.  Frankel's  surprise  isn't  surprising,  for 
Doug  Harvey  has  long  t>een  recognized  as  a 
distinctly  non-typical  Washington  bureau- 
crat. 

For  one  thing,  the  51-year-old.  Ruther- 
ford. NJ..  native  doesn't  live  in  Washington. 
He  and  his  wife.  Delores.  maintain  their 
home  45  miles  away  in  Baltimore,  a  bluecol- 
lar,  shot-and-a-beer  town  away  from  the 
glitter  of  Silver  Spring  cocktail  parties  and 
Georgetown  boutiques.  He  travels  by  car 
pool  to  the  Baltimore  train  station  and  com- 
mutes by  Amtrak  to  his  job. 

For  another,  he's  one  federal  manager  in 
charge  of  an  industry-related  program  who 
had  logged  extensive  time  in  industry— 23 
years,  in  fact.  He  came  to  the  government 
from  Hittnum  Associates  Inc..  a  Columbia. 
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Md.,  consulting  firm,  where  he  headed 
energy  and  environmental  programs.  Before 
that  he  was  a  vice  president  at  Sanders  Nu- 
clear Corp..  Nashua.  N.H..  for  four  years: 
earlier  still  he  served  a  lengthy  stint  at 
Martin  Marietta  Corp..  including  12  years  as 
manager  of  its  Space  Power  Systems  Div. 

He's  also  a  prolific  inventor,  with  33  pat- 
ents to  his  name.  They  represent  a  remarka- 
ble variety  of  technologies,  ranging  from 
new  methods  of  loading  electrons  in  a  ther- 
moelectric generator  to  a  new  solvent  for 
tertiary  oil  recovery  to  an  artificial  heart. 

He's  even  an  author  of  two  books:  "Radio- 
isotope Power  Generation"  and  "Automo- 
bile Energy  and  the  Environment. " 

"Doug's  program  is  relatively  free  from 
Congressional  sniping."  observes  Mark  O. 
Decker,  director  of  energy  and  natural  re- 
sources at  the  National  Assn.  of  Manufac- 
turers (NAM).  "And  that's  because  he  has 
the  support  of  industry." 

This  industry  support,  too.  makes  the  pro- 
gram unusual.  Although  corporate  execu- 
tives normally  recoil  at  the  idea  of  federal 
involvement  In  their  businesses,  in  this  case 
they  generally  go  along  with  it.  Explains 
Mr.  Decker  "They  see  what  Doug  is  trying 
to  do— setting  up  an  R4cD  program  aimed  at 
the  private  sector  taking  over  the  technolo- 
gy after  the  government  has  proved  it.  This 
is  the  type  of  government  involvement  per- 
ceived by  industry  as  being  meaningful  and 
productive." 

To  be  sure.  Mr.  Harvey's  program  has  its 
share  of  critics.  Some  of  them— and  they 
can  be  found  In  such  diverse  quarters  as  in- 
dustry itself.  Congress  the  White  House 
Office  of  Management  &.  Budget,  and  even 
within  the  policy  office  of  DOE— insist  that 
the  government  has  no  business  giving 
money  to  industry  to  save  energy.  Industry 
will  conserve  anyway,  they  reason,  as  a 
market  response  to  higher  prices. 

But  for  every  critic  who  advocates  a  lesser 
federal  role  in  Industrial  energy  conserva- 
tion, there  are  others  who  believe  the  role 
should  be  larger. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  market  system.  Mr. 
Harvey  sees  DOE'S  R&D  role  as  limited. 
"The  role  of  the  federal  government  with 
the  private  sector,  especially  the  industrial 
end  of  it,  has  never  been  carefully  defined 
or  understood,"  he  declares.  "Thus,  we  bend 
over  backwards  to  prove  that  the  projects 
we  fund  will  save  significant  energy,  that 
they  will  not  be  pursued  expeditiously  with- 
out federal  involvement,  and  that  with  fed- 
eral involvement  we  can  speed  their  intro- 
duction into  the  marketplace  by  five  or  ten 
years." 

To  accomplish  this,  Mr.  Harvey  has  set  up 
explicit  criteria  to  govern  which  projects  his 
office  will  fund. 

"First."  he  explains,  "we  miut  be  able  to 
reasonably  predict  that  if  successful,  a  proj- 
ect will  bring  a  15  percent  return  on  invest- 
ment after  taxes.  Second,  to  ensure  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  our  investment,  we  try  to  de- 
termine a  project's  market  penetration  in 
five  years  and  what  its  costs  and  benefits 
will  be:  we  require  that  a  project  must  save 
$10  for  each  SI  invested.  Finally,  we  elimi- 
nate any  projects  that  duplicate  what  the 
private  sector  already  is  doing,  or  might  do." 

This  last  consideration— whether  a  project 
will  duplicate  a  technology  that  the  private 
sector  might  develop  on  its  own— is  the 
hardest  to  evaluate.  Mr.  Harvey's  staff  must 
weigh  three  categories  of  risk  and  assess  the 
degree  to  which  each  might  hold  back  tech- 
nology. 

First,  the  staff  must  examine  the  techni- 
cal   risks,    determining    the    odds    on    a 


EXTINSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

project's!  being  technically  successful. 
Second,  it  must  look  at  the  economic  risks, 
asking  vi^i^ther  a  project's  cost  is  likely  to 
adhere  t^  projections.  Finally,  it  must  study 
the  institutional  risks,  to  see  whether  a 
project  liill  be  blocked  by  traditional  but  in- 
efficient practices  within  an  industry.  In  ad- 
dition, Ipr.  Harvey's  office  must  consider 
whether  (state  and  local  laws  will  interfere 
with  a  p^Ject. 

I  ARRAY  OP  PROJECTS 

A  technically  trained  manager  (he  holds 
B.S.  andJM.S.  degrees  in  chemistry,  respec- 
tively, fipm  Trinity  College  and  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology),  Doug  Harvey 
is  usually  knowledgeable  about  the  projects 
his  office  funds.  Talking  softly  and  chain- 
smoking in  his  cluttered  office  at  DOE's 
headquarters  overlooking  Washington's 
L'Enfant  Plaza,  he  obviously  enjoys  describ- 
ing the  [Toject's  technologies. 

About  half  the  projects,  he  says,  relate  to 
generic  technologies  that  will  benefit  a  wide 
spectrum  of  industrial  processes.  One  such 
innovation  he's  enthusiastic  about  is  a 
family  of  advanced,  high-temperature  waste 
heat  recuperators  that  will  capture  about 
70%  of  ithe  waste  heat  from  direct-heat 
processed 

The  other  half  of  the  R&D  program  is 
geared  to  process  specific  technologies 
aimed  ait  saving  energy  within  specific 
energy-consuming  industries. 

In  the  aluminum  industry,  for  example. 
Mr.  Harvey's  office  is  working  with  compa- 
nies to  develop  a  smelter  using  a  wettable 
cathode,  ways  of  substituting  coal  for  natu- 
ral gas  ia  remelt  operations,  and  a  small-di- 
ameter shaft  furnace  for  direct  reduction  of 
aluminuti. 

In  textiles,  a  DOE-developed  procjess  for 
using  foam  instead  of  water  in  textile  finish- 
ing operations— at  an  86%  energy  saving— al- 
ready hae  been  adopted  by  17  companies. 

Overall,  the  office  has  received  more  than 
2.000  proposals  for  projects.  Final  selec- 
tions—of both  generic  and  specific-process 
technologies— traditionally  were  made  in 
twice-monthly  evaluation  sessions  among 
Mr.  Hartey  and  his  three  top  aides:  W.  B. 
Wllllama.  his  deputy:  Alan  Streb,  director  of 
the  R&O  devision:  and  Thomas  Gross,  head 
of  deployment  and  monitoring. 

This  informal  selection  process,  however, 
drew  fir«  for  being  "too  in-house  and  too  in- 
cestuousi "  Mr.  Harvey  admits,  acknowledg- 
ing that  "it's  hard  to  get  into  a  program 
without  some  bias."  As  a  result,  his  office 
recentlytaet  up  an  advisory  committee  from 
the  Nat|)nal  Academy  of  Sciences,  primari- 
ly comprised  of  industry  representatives,  to 
assist  o*  project  selection  and  to  review 
projects  At  major  decision  points.  Additional 
evaluatl(  m  help  Is  provided  by  the  Idaho  Na- 
tional E  lergy  Laboratory  and  other  federal 
laborato  les. 

Eitabl  Bhment  of  the  advisory  committee 
Is  hailei  by  NAM'S  Mr.  Decker:  "It  reflects 
the  heaEhy  trend  we've  seen  of  DOE  being 
more  careful  in  starting  projects  and  then 
standing  behind  them.  Until  now.  DOE  has 
tended  to  focus  on  the  first  stage  of  a  proj- 
ect. Now  it  is  getting  more  deeply  into  the 
operational  and  scale-up  stages,  which  en- 
ables butlnesB  to  get  a  better  idea  of  the  po- 
tential <M  projects," 

XXPICTING  PAILURES 

But,  Mr,  Harvey,  who  puts  heavy  empha- 
sis on  pnject  evaluation,  says  his  office  isn't 
afraid  tf  scrub  projects  that  aren't  proving 
worthwhile.  In  one  memorable  "failure. "  it 
killed  the  funding  of  a  microwave  vacuum 
grain-drving  process  to  replace  the  conven- 
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tional  proce«^  using  propane.  Although  the 
project  worked,  he  recalls,  "it  turned  out  to 
have  a  better  potential  for  seed  drying— a 
relatively  small  energy  consumer  in  the 
total  agrlcutiural  energy  picture.  It  clearly 
wasn't  a  rola  for  us.  so  we  got  out  as  judi- 
ciously as  possible."  DOE  spent  some 
$700,000  on  trie  project. 

Such  failures  are  expected.  In  fact.  Mr. 
Har\ey  asser^.  "We  project  that  40%  of  our 
projects  will  fail.  But  we  should  have  fail- 
ures. .  .  .  W^  wouldn't  be  doing  our  job  if 
we  had  no  fajiiures.  for  that  would  mean  we 
weren't  funding  risky  projects." 

Mr.  Harvey  consistently  pounds  that  mes- 
sage home  to  meml>ers  of  Congress.  Appar- 
ently he's  been  successful.  As  he  observes: 
"Bureaucrats  usually  get  a  lot  of  criticism 
for  spending  ^oney  on  failures,  but  we  have 
Ittle  flak."  In  fact,  he  says.  co- 
Capitol  Hill  "has  been  excel- 
last  two  years.  "We  really 
lany  fighu  lately." 

Much  of  this  Congressional  coop>eralion  is 
due  to  Mr.  Har^-ey.  says  Dr.  Frankel  of  the 
Energy  Development  and  Applications  Sub- 
committee. "Congress  generally  feels  Doug 
is  running  $  good  program  and  that  he 
ought  to  be  fijnding  an  even  bigger  one.  The 
reception  is  favorable  because  of  him.  He's 
very  articulate  in  explaining  the  rationale 
behind  what  he's  trying  to  do." 

Adds  Melvin  H.  Chiogioji.  deputy  DOE  as- 
sistant secretary  for  local  assistance  pro- 
grams and  one  of  Mr.  Har\'ey's  longtime  col- 
leagues: "Tl^e  industrial  energy  conser\'a- 
tion  program  could  well  have  flopped  with- 
out Doug.  H^'s  made  it  go.  He's  successfully 
pointed  out  io  the  Hill  and  to  the  Adminis- 
tration the  advantages  of  government-indus- 
try partnership,  and  he's  been  wise  in  select- 
ing the  projects  in  which  the  government 
can  best  playj  a  role." 

HO  PAPER  PUSHER 

Mr.  Harvei  also  has  been  masterful  in  ob- 
taining cooperation  from  industry.  "Busi- 
nessmen lik^  him  because  he's  different 
from  most  federal  Bureaucrats."  remarks 
Dr.  Beno  Sternlicht.  chairman  and  techni- 
cal director  6f  MTI  Corp..  Latham.  N.Y..  a 
firm  working  with  DOE  on  developing  im- 
proved industrial  heat  pumps.  "Where  other 
bureaucrats  tend  to  push  paper,  he  wants  to 
see  results,  lie's  a  firm  believer  in  govern- 
ment and  industry  being  partners  rather 
than  adversaries. " 

Mr.  Harvey  estimates  that  his  office's 
R&D  activities  to  date  have  saved  a  cumula- 
tive 5  trillion  Btu  of  energy.  But  he  admits 
that  the  198$  goal  of  1.5  quadrillion  Btu  (1.5 
quads)  annimlly  will  t>e  difficult  to  reach. 
"We'll  have  lo  get  on  a  steep  ramp  to  meet 
that  figure,  Although  we  have  a  shot  at  it, " 
he  comment*.  But  he  says  he's  much  more 
"comfortabl^"  about  reaching  the  goal  of 
5.5  quads  annually  by  the  year  2000. 

Obviously.  Mr.  Harvey  takes  satisfaction 
In  the  eneitgy  savings  his  programs  are 
achieving.  And  despite  nearly  five  years  in 
government,  he's  still  excited  about  his  job. 
"I  find  this  job  perhaps  the  most  interesting 
I've  ever  had."  he  enthuses,  "at  least  in 
terms  of  the|innovative  ideas  I  deal  with." 

Yet,  he  also  calls  the  Job  'one  of  the  most 
frustrating"  he's  ever  had.  "The  ponderous 
nature  of  the  bureaucracy  makes  if  difficult 
to  get  anything  done,"  he  laments.  "The 
procurement  process  takes  forever.  And  in 
industry  I  was  able  to  hire  people  on  the 
spot:  here  it  takes  six  months  or  a  year  for 
the  paperwork  to  go  through,  and  then  a 
freeze  come^on.  It's  terribly  frustrating." 
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There's  one  other  big  difference  from  in- 
dustry, he  reflects.  "There,"  he  says.  "I 
could  cut  a  contract  on  a  handshake." 

BUFFER  PERIOD 

Mr.  Harvey  has  been  putting  up  with  the 
frustrations  of  government  since  August 
1975  when  he  left  Hittman  Associates  to  de- 
velop the  industrial  conservation  programs 
for  the  Energy  Research  &.  Development 
Administration,  a  forrunner  of  DOE.  A  year 
later  the  responsibility  was  made  a  separate 
operating  entity,  and  he  became  its  director. 
With  DOE'S  formation  in  1977,  the  function 
was  included  with  the  Industrial  Energy  Ef- 
ficiency Program  under  the  Office  of  Indus- 
trial Programs.  Mr.  Harvey  was  named  to 
head  the  office  in  January  1979. 

He  credits  his  long  years  in  industry  as 
being  of  "invaluable  help"  in  his  Job.  He's 
also  taken  pains  to  hire  industry-trained 
people  exclusively  for  his  staff.  That  policy, 
he  says,  "has  enabled  us  to  develop  rapport 
and  believabilily  over  the  years"  with  com- 
panies. 

Although  he  can't  completely  escape  the 
frustrations  of  his  job.  Mr.  Harvey  finds 
that  it  helps  to  play  tennis  at  least  one 
night  a  week.  He  also  tries  to  find  time  for 
his  favorite  hobby:  fly  fishing.  Living  in  Bal- 
timore, too.  serves  to  insulate  him  some- 
what from  the  Washington  rat  race.  The 
train  ride  to  and  from  the  capital  offers  him 
"a  buffer  period— a  chance  to  read  without 
the  telephones  ringing, "  he  says. 

Without  doubt,  though,  the  frustrations 
and  the  long  hours  will  someday  cause  him 
to  return  to  private  life— to  work  for  an- 
other company,  to  work  on  more  inventions, 
or  to  write  books 

Observes  MTI's  Dr.  Sternlicht.  a  longtime 
friend:  "If  and  when  Doug  leaves,  it  will  not 
only  be  DOE's  loss,  but  also  industry's.  He  is 
a  bright  light  in  the  bureaucratic  jungle."  • 


IN  RECOGNITION  OF 
UKRAINIAN  HUMAN  RIGHTS 


HON.  ROBERT  A.  ROE 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
great  sense  of  honor  that  I  rise  today 
to  salute  the  brave  Ukrainian  people 
on  the  occasion  of  Ukrainian  Human 
Rights  Awareness  Week. 

The  Ukrainian  people  were  once 
members  of  a  free  and  proud  nation. 
But  64  years  ago,  the  Soviet  Union, 
with  complete  disregard  for  the  sover- 
eignty of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  sent 
its  massive  forces  across  that  land  be- 
ginning a  brutal  repressive  campaign 
against  the  Ukrainian  people  that  con- 
tinues today. 

January  22,  1918.  was  a  day  of  glory 
for  Ukrainians  when  their  free  and 
Democratic  Parliament,  the  Rada,  de- 
clared the  nation's  independence.  But 
freedom  for  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic  was  seen  as  a  serious  threat 
by  the  Communist  forces  that  had 
taken  control  of  Russia  during  the 
Revolution  of  1917.  Finally,  in  1922, 
the  Communists  forcibly  took  over 
and  the  freedom  that  had  been  joyous- 
ly celebrated  there  came  to  a  sad  end. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Mr.  Speaker,  literally  millions  of 
Ukrainians  have  been  systematically 
slaughtered  by  a  succession  of  Russian 
Communist  regimes.  Ukrainians  have 
been  forced  over  the  past  64  years,  to 
leave  their  homeland  and  to  serve 
their  Russian  slave  masters  in  facto- 
ries and  on  farms  throughout  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Despite  all  this  turmoil  and  tragedy, 
the  Ukrainians  living  in  the  Soviet 
Union  have  somehow  managed  to 
maintain  both  their  dignity  and  their 
ethnic  identity.  But  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  while  Russian  control  over 
the  Ukraine  is  brutal  and  complete, 
the  spirit  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
never  been  diminished. 

The  Soviet  ruling  elite  should  take 
note  that  while  it  maintains  political 
control  over  the  Ukraine,  it  will  never 
be  able  to  obliterate  the  strong  nation- 
al traditions  held  by  millions  of 
Ukrainians. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Soviet  rape  of  Af- 
ghanistan sent  a  loud  and  clear  mes- 
sage to  freedom-loving  people  around 
the  world  that  the  Russians  will  never 
abandon  the  use  of  wanton  force  to 
achieve  their  political  objectives. 

The  U.S.  reaction  to  that  invasion 
was  quick  and  decisive.  Among  them 
were  the  cancellation  of  vital  wheat 
sales  to  the  Russiaits  and  the  pulling 
out  of  our  team  from  the  Moscow 
Olympics.  Another  less  publicized 
action  was  the  closing  of  the  U.S.  con- 
sulate in  Kiev,  a  section  of  the 
Ukraine.  Unfortunately,  that  move 
has  proved  to  be  more  detrimental  to 
the  people  of  the  Ukraine  than  it  has 
hurt  the  Russians.  That  consulate 
post  served  as  a  key  communications 
link  between  the  Ukraine  and  the 
West. 

As  a  member  of  the  congressional  ad 
hoc  Committee  on  the  Baltic  States 
and  the  Ukraine.  I  have  spotisored  a 
resolution  calling  on  President  Reagan 
to  reopen  the  U.S.  consulate  in  Kiev. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  the  Eighth  Congressional  District 
of  New  Jersey.  I  salute  the  heroic 
Ukrainian  people  during  Ukrainian 
Human  Rights  Awareness  Week.  May 
it  serve  as  a  hope  for  all  Ukrainians  to 
maintain  in  their  hearts,  that  with 
God's  help,  their  self-destiny  as  a 
nation  may  once  again  become  a  reali- 
ty.* 


FREEZING  THE  ARMS  RACE 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  IIXIHOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  col- 
league. Jonathan  Bingham,  had  an  ar- 
ticle in  the  May  Issue  of  WorldView 
entitled  "Freezing  the  Arms  Race."  In 
addressing  the  increasing  strength  of 
the  nuclear  freeze  movement  in  the 
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United  States,  Jack  Bingham  does  an 
excellent  job  of  analyzing  the 
strengths  and  the  weaknesses  of 
present  U.S.  policy  on  arms  control 
and  the  folly  of  this  adminstration's 
approach  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
international  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. 

As  an  adviser  to  the  U.S.  delegation 
to  the  U.N.  Special  Session  on  Disar- 
mament. I  am  distressed  about  this  ad- 
ministration's arms  control  agenda 
and  believe  that  Jack  Bingham  has 
put  forth  a  reasonable  and  worthy 
point  of  view  in  his  article.  This  article 
also  illustrates  what  a  loss  the  Nation 
suffers  with  the  announced  retirement 
of  Jack  Bingham.  He  has  been  a  force 
for  rationality  and  compassion  on  the 
international  scene.  Unfortunately  we 
have  too  few  such  voices.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  read  his  article. 

Jonathan  Bingham  on  Freezing  the  Arms 
Race 

"People  in  the  long  run  are  going  to  do 
more  to  promote  peace  than  are  govern- 
ments. Indeed.  I  think  that  people  want 
peace  so  much  that  one  of  these  days  gov- 
ernments had  better  get  out  of  their  way 
and  let  them  have  it. " 

Thus  spoke  President  Eisenhower  in  1959. 

Today,  almost  a  quarter-century  later,  the 
American  people  are  on  the  "warpath"  for 
peace.  According  to  a  mid-March  Los  Ange- 
les Times/Cable  News  Network  poll,  al- 
though 55  per  cent  found  the  subject  of  nu- 
clear war  so  depressing  that  they  did  not 
want  to  think  about  it.  57  per  cent  (vs.  37 
per  cent)  have  thought  enough  about  it  to 
want  a  nuclear  weapons  freeze.  Newsweek 
found  60  per  cent  of  those  polled  favoring  a 
freeze,  29  per  cent  against. 

The  freeze  campaign  was  organized  last 
year  around  the  simple  proposition  that  the 
U.S.  and  USSR  should  adopt  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  of  nuclear  weapons,  plus  the 
missiles  and  aircraft  that  carry  them.  This 
first  step  would  be  followed  by  a  negotiated 
reduction  in  both  powers'  nuclear  arsenals. 

The  freeze  idea  cuts  through  the  miasma 
of  arms  control  complexities  that  so  easily 
befuddle  experts  as  well  as  laypersons.  Or- 
ganizations and  prominent  individuals  from 
around  the  nation  began  to  endorse  the 
freeze— labor  unions,  churches  and  syna- 
gogues, and  highly  knowledgeable  people, 
such  as  former  CIA  Director  William  Colby, 
former  arms  control  negotiator  Gerald 
Smith,  and  that  great  expert  on  the  Soviet 
Union.  W.  Averell  Harriman. 

In  January  of  this  year  I  was  approached 
by  leaders  of  five  or  six  organizations  in  my 
Bronx  congressional  district  asking  me  to 
support  the  freeze.  I  agreed  enthusiastical- 
ly. There  are  now  twenty  thousand  individ- 
uals collecting  petition  signatures  to  force 
the  proposal  onto  local  ballots  all  over  the 
country.  In  the  capital  I  joined  with  Repre- 
sentatives Michael  Lowry  (D-Wash.).  E^ 
Markey  (D-Mass.).  Silvio  Conte  (R-Mass.). 
Tom  Tauke  (R-Iowa).  and  Edwin  Forsylhc 
(R-N.J.)  in  drafting  a  resolution  to  put 
before  the  Congress.  Shortly  thereafter. 
Senators  Edward  Kennedy  (D-Mass.).  Mark 
Hatfield  (R-Ore.).  Lowell  Weicker  (R- 
Conn.),  Alan  Cranston  (D-Cal.).  Claiborne 
Pell  (D-R.I.).  and  Paul  Tsongas  (D-Mass.) 
offered  a  not-too-different  version.  We  all 
combined  on  the  same  resolution,  which  was 
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introduced  in  the  Senate  on  March  10  and 
in  the  House  the  next  day.  There  are  now 
22  supporters  in  the  Senate  and  151  in  the 
House,  with  more  to  come. 

How  did  an  idea  that  has  been  around  in 
different  forms  for  twenty-odd  years  sud- 
denly begin  to  move?  Ironically,  I  thinic  the 
Reagan  administration  helped  get  it  started 
by  frightening  people.  This  fear  is  caused  in 
part  by  loose  talk  about  the  need  for  plans 
to  fight  and  "win"  a  nuclear  war,  together 
with  demands  for  the  largest  nuclear  build- 
up in  history,  and  in  part  by  the  administra- 
tion's insensitivity  to  the  real  meaning  of 
nuclear  holocaust.  Edwin  Meese.  White 
House  counselor,  characterizes  it  as  "some- 
thing that  may  be  undesirable." 

To  offset  such  complacency.  Physicians 
for  Social  Responsibility,  with  ten  thousand 
members  and  growing  fast,  has  held  seven- 
teen symposia  around  the  country  to  ex- 
plain in  factual  detail  why  nuclear  war 
would  be  the  ultimate  medical  catastrophe: 
Not  only  would  its  survivors  envy  the  dead, 
but  the  health-care  system  would  l>e  unable 
to  count,  much  less  comfort,  those  afflicted 
by  injuries  which  would  later  claim  their 
lives.  And  Jonathan  Schell  wrote  a  now- 
famous  three-part  series  in  the  New  Yorker 
showing  that  humankind,  even  all  life, 
might  be  obliterated  by  a  full-scale  nuclear 
exchange  and  its  subsequent  effects. 

"The  targeters  would  run  out  of  targets 
and  victims  long  before  they  ran  out  of 
bombs."  Yet  the  Pentagon  war  planners— 
who.  after  all,  are  paid  to  envision  the  worst 
of  all  possible  contingencies— have  focused 
on  a  possible  Russian  first  strike  that  might 
cripple  our  ability  to  strike  back.  The  Penta- 
gon therefore  proposes  a  staggering  increase 
in  spending  on  a  new  generation  of  some 
17.000  nuclear  warheads,  together  with  the 
missiles  and  bombers  to  deliver  them,  which 
would  threaten  the  Russians  with  the  same 
first  strike  we  fear. 

As  George  Ball,  former  under  secretary  of 
state  and  erstwhile  cold  warrior,  said  In  his 
March  22  testimony  In  favor  of  the  freeze,  it 
is  time  for  Americans  to  reject  "the  conten- 
tion that  we  dare  negotiate  only  from  what 
the  nuclear  pundits  call  'strength'— which 
serves  as  an  excuse  for  not  negotiating  at 
all." 

Some  critics  of  the  freeze  contend  that 
there  is  no  freeze  campaign  going  on  In  the 
USSR,  so  a  halt  in  the  arms  race  will  never 
mutually  be  agreed  to.  But  Secretary  Brezh- 
nev's doctor  has  been  permitted  to  report  in 
detail  on  nationwide  Soviet  television  how 
catastrophic  a  nuclear  exchange  would  be. 
and  Brezhnev  himself  has  been  asking  for  a 
variety  of  freezes. 

If  this  is  Just  rhetoric  and  bluff  on  his 
part,  I  think  we  should  call  him  on  it  and 
regain  the  propaganda  advantage,  which 
would  be  useful  to  us,  especially  in  regard  to 
some  of  our  NATO  partners.  If  it  is  not  a 
bluff,  we  should  negotiate  with  him  about 
It.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Reagan  adminis- 
tration's knee-jerk  and  complete  rejection 
of  the  freeze  proposal  is  a  serious  mistake. 
In  no  way  does  the  freeze  undermine  the  ad- 
ministration's approach  to  the  START 
talks— the  successor.  It  is  hoped,  to  the  un- 
ratified SALT  II  treaty  The  freeze  proposal 
is  not  in  the  form  of  a  bill  to  be  enacted  Into 
law;  It  is  merely  an  advisory.  sense-of-Con- 
gress  resolution.  And  it  does  not  call  for  an 
immediate  freeze.  It  calls  for  negotiations 
on  the  best  way  to  arrive  at  a  verifiable 
freeze. 

In  April  there  will  be  hearings  In  the  Con- 
gress on  the  freeze  proposal.  Now  is  the 
time  for  the  voice  of  the  people  to  be  heard. 


EXTINSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

It  is  one  of  the  great  things  about  a  democ- 
racy tha  t  its  leaders  can  be  persuaded  to 
change  their  minds  when  voters  care  deeply 
enough  tbout  an  Issue  to  do  Just  a-hat  the 
people  of  the  United  States  are  doing  now: 
working  together  to  r(^duce  the  peril  of  nu- 
clear wai« 
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THE      I  FUTURE        OP        UNITED 
STA1}ES/VENEZUELAN  RELA- 

TIOl 


Hd^.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  TtE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the 
many  outstanding  representatives  of 
the  Uijlted  States  that  I  have  met 
since  becoming  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Inter-American  Affairs, 
one  of  the  finest  is  our  Ambassador  to 
Venezuela.  William  H.  Luers.  Bill 
Luers  |s  leaving  Venezuela  after  4 
years  a$  Ambassador.  He  will  be  very 
difficult  to  replace. 

Bill  kas  shared  with  me  his  last 
speech  as  Ambassador,  in  which  he  re- 
flects o^  the  future  of  United  States- 
Venezuelan  relations.  I  believe  this 
thoughtful  address  will  be  of  interest 
to  my  Colleagues,  and  I  include  it  in 
the  REdoRO  at  this  point: 
The  FtrfURE  or  United  States-Venezuelan 

Relatr>ns— Speech    to   the    VAAUW    by 

Ambassador  William  H.  Luers.  Caracas. 

June  4  1982 

i.  introduction 

This  ii  a  difficult  speech  to  give,  because 
it  is  my  last  one  as  Ambassador  to  Venezu- 
ela and  pecause  the  topic  is  complicated  by 
recent  etents.  The  future  of  United  States- 
Venezuelan  relations  would  have  been  much 
easier  to  discuss  three  months  ago.  I  had 
imagined  giving  this  farewell  talk  to  the 
VAAUW  on  the  same  upbeat  note  that  I 
have  struck  during  my  nearly  four  years  as 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  this  important,  dynamic 
nation.  Today  our  relations  are  clouded  by 
the  conOict  in  the  South  Atlantic.  I  do  not 
intend  How  to  engage  the  debate  over  the 
rights  afid  wrongs  of  that  tragic  struggle. 
The  issiles  are  too  close  to  us.  the  passions 
are  too  High,  and  the  justice  of  the  causes  is 
blurred  by  differing  views  of  history,  law. 
and  power. 

Today' I  want  to  try  to  look  beyond  the 
South  Atlantic  crisis  and  try  to  identify 
those  interesU  that  are  likely  to  be  Impor- 
tant and  binding  in  United  States-Venezu- 
elan relations  in  the  years  ahead  despite  the 
wounds  that  our  friendship  has  suffered 
over  the  past  two  months.  I  plan  to  address 
three  topics: 

What  tare  the  principal  Venezuelan  for- 
eign poljcy  interests? 

How  does  the  United  States  relate  to 
those  Venezuelan  interests? 

And  Anally  what  are  some  new  factors 
that  may  enter  into  our  relations  over  the 
coming  decade? 

II.  VENEZUELA'S  INTERESTS 

I  will  outline  what  I  have  come  to 

as   the    principal    interests   of 

Venezu4la  In  the  world  today.  This  is  not  a 

of  what  I  think  these  interests 

be.   but   what   I   have  dbser\-ed 

I  learly  15  years  of  dealing  with  Ven- 
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ezuelan  govAnments.  These  are  interests 
that  have  been  articulated  in  almost  identi- 
cal terms  by  ^d  and  copei  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment. After  I  participating  directly  in  the 
visits  of  thr^e  Venezulelan  presidents  and 
dozens  of  ministers  to  Washington,  D.C.. 
and  In  the  vklts  of  one  U.S.  president,  two 
\ice  presidents  and  numerous  cabinet  offi- 
cers to  Cara<jas,  I  have  found  that  the  two 
great  Venezuelan  political  parties  sound 
very  much  alike  when  they  deal  with  the 
United  States.  No  North  American  official 
has  a  closer,  more  intimate  friendship  nor 
more  respectful  admiration  for  Venezuelan 
democracy  aitd  its  leaders  than  Bill  Luers. 

What  have  been  the  primary  interests  of 
Venezuela  during  its  democratic  experience? 

First,  the  tfromotion  of  democracy  in  the 
hemisphere.  The  first  line  of  Defense  of 
Venezuela's  34  year  old  Democracy  has  been 
the  active  support  of  pluralism  and  demo- 
cratic institi^ions  in  the  region.  Venezuela 
under  Boliva^  was  the  first  nation  in  this 
hemisphere  to  wage  war  for  the  llt>eratlon 
of  the  continent.  And  it  is  the  first  nation  of 
the  hemisphere  to  place  the  struggle  for  de- 
mocracy abofe  all  other  means  to  defend  Its 
political  system  and  its  national  security. 
Venezuela  h$s  waged  this  peaceful  struggle 
for  democracjy  with  the  aeapons  of  diploma- 
cy, political  encouragement  and  economic 
assistance,  "fhis  Venezuelan  activism  on 
behalf  of  democracy  has  helped  keep  alive 
and  restore  Ithe  democratic  process  in  na- 
tions throug|iout  this  hemisphere. 

Second.  Venezuela  has  given  high  priority 
to  regional  economic  integration  through  its 
energetic  support  for  the  Andean  pact.  Its 
sponsorship  |in  the  founding  of  the  Latin 
American  Economic  System  (SELA)  with 
headquarter*  in  Caracas,  and  Its  efforts  to 
give  vitality  'to  the  Latin  American  Energy 
Development  Organization  (OLADE)  whose 
new  secretar)'  general  is  a  respected  Venezu- 
elan energy  expert.  These  organizations 
have  not  yet  fulfilled  the  hopes  of  Venezu- 
ela or  othei'  Latin  American  nations,  but 
they  offer  the  potential  for  greater  Integra- 
tion and  cooperation.  They  are  examples  of 
Latin  American  solidarity  at  work. 

Third.  Venezuela  has  taken  a  special  In- 
terest in  its  relations  with  the  nations  of  the 
Caribbean,  (^ver  the  past  IS  years  particu- 
larly, succe^ive  Venezuelan  Governments 
have  dedlcaOed  Increasing  resources  and  at- 
tention to  these  island  states  and  sought  to 
welcome  thetn  into  the  hemispheric  commu- 
nity. Venezuela's  constructive  role  in  engag- 
ing Mexico  in  their  oil  facility  and  Joining 
with  others  jln  the  Caribbean  Basin  Initia- 
tive is  further  proof  of  this  growing  Venezu- 
elan commitment.  Venezuela's  deep  interest 
In  these  nations  is  logical  because  Venezuela 
not  only  shires  the  Caribbean  waters  and 
seabeds  with  them,  but  also  shares  demo- 
cratic values  with  most  of  them.  It  has  a 
clear  desire  to  promote  stable  economic  and 
social  development  in  these  small  often 
fragile  nations  that  populate  the  Venezu- 
elan neighborhood. 

Fourth.  Venezuela  has  long  had  an  inter- 
est in  Central  America.  The  strong  backing 
ive  to  our  decision  to  redefine 
with  Panama  and  the  canal 
for  U.S.  relations  with  the 
Now  the  turmoil  and  changes 
Imerica  of  the  past  five  years 
have  resulted  in  Venezuelan  Governments 
expanding  significantly  attention  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  ihstitutional  development  of  na- 
tions in  rapid  transition.  Despite  the  gloom 
that  dominated  the  media  over  the  past 
year,  the  situations  in  Costa  Rica.  Hondu- 
ras. El  Sahador  and  even  Guatemala  are 
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hopeful— democracy  and  pluralism  may  t>e 
winning  the  day  against  tremendous  odds. 
Venezuela  has  been  a  major  force  In  this 
process  and  will  continue  to  be. 

Fifth.  Venezuela  has  placed  OPEC  at  the 
center  of  Its  foreign  policy  since  it  helped 
found  that  organization  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing just  returns  for  Venezuela's  princi- 
pal export.  Every  Venezuelan  Government 
has  taken  a  leadership  role  in  innovating 
OPEC  policies.  Most  recently  it  was  Venezu- 
ela which  took  the  lead  in  urging  OPEC 
production  restraints  to  protect  the  price  of 
petroleum  which  Is  vital  to  the  Venezuelan 
economy.  It  now  appears  that  these  policies 
have  been  successful,  that  OPEC  institu- 
tions have  been  strengthened,  and  that  the 
price  of  petroleum  has  been  stabilized. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  every  Venezuelan 
Democratic  Government  has  sought  a  good 
relationship  with  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  logical  because  the  United  States 
is  a  democracy,  because  the  United  States 
has  been  Venezuela's  major  market  for  pe- 
troleum, and  because  we  are  the  proximate 
Industrialized  nation  which  has  long  sup- 
plied goods,  services  and  educational  oppor- 
tunities to  Venezuelans.  Venezuela  has  also 
sought  to  affect  world  affairs  through  influ- 
encing U.S.  policies.  Since  Don  Romulo  Be- 
tancourt  first  opened  Jack  Kennedy's  eyes 
to  the  promise  of  helping  to  build  democra- 
cies and  economic  growth  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, this  special  Venezuelan  access  In 
Washington  has  contributed  immeasurably 
to  the  evolution  of  sound  U.S.  policies.  It  is 
my  firm  l>elief  that  Venezuelan  govern- 
ments have  had  a  greater  Influence  on  U.S. 
policies  over  the  years  than  we  have  had  on 
Venezuela.  I  have  absolutely  no  doubt  that 
in  the  past  year  the  Government  of  Venezu- 
ela has  played  a  major  role  in  shaping  con- 
structive U.S.  policies  toward  Central  Amer- 
ica and  the  Caribbean. 

These  six  interests  are  so  deeply  imbedded 
in  Venezuela's  political,  geographic  and  eco- 
nomic position  In  the  world  that  they  will 
persist  Into  the  foreseeable  future.  Al- 
though other  Interests  may  enter  the  pic- 
ture, I  see  nothing  in  recent  events  In  the 
south  Atlantic  that  will  dramatically  change 
these  six  principal  Venezuelan  interests. 

Ill,  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  VENEZUELA'S 
INTERESTS 

The  United  States'  interests  do  not  coin- 
cide completely  with  Venezuela's  nor  should 
they.  We  are  the  most  powerful  and  most 
over  committed  Nation  on  earth.  We  were 
the  first  Nation  to  break  with  colonialism, 
and  the  first  modem  democracy.  We  have 
Intimate  ties  with  almost  very  comer  of  the 
globe  because  we  are  a  Nation  of  Immi- 
grants, because  we  have  fought  In  two  world 
wars,  and  l>ecause  we  believe  in  the  defense 
of  liberty  and  the  rule  of  law.  This  complex 
international  network  of  alliances,  friend- 
ships and  responsibilities  reflects  multiple 
national  interests  that  often  conflict  with 
one  another.  The  management  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  involves  almost  daily  selection  of 
tradeoffs— decisions  as  to  which  national  in- 
terest will  l>e  damaged  the  least  by  a  given 
policy  decision.  The  overriding  international 
commitment  of  my  country  Is  to  restrain 
Soviet  power  while  avoiding  world  confla- 
gration. 

In  this  setting,  let  me  describe  candidly 
how  the  United  States  relates  to  the  six 
Venezuelan  national  Interests  I  outlined 
above. 

First,  the  United  States  has  over  the  past 
20  years  become  increasingly  persuaded  of 
the  correctness  of  Venezuela's  policy  that 
the  promotion  of  democracies  In  this  hemi- 
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sphere  is  the  best  defense  of  our  national  se- 
curity. The  Latin  American  criticism  that 
the  United  States  prefers  anti-Communist 
dictatorships  may  have  had  some  validity  in 
the  past  but  it  is  not  true  today.  Our  closest 
friends  are  the  democracies.  The  United 
States  is  anti-Communist  and  will  remain 
so.  but  we  are  ever  more  convinced  that  the 
surest  way  that  nations  can  innoculate 
themselves  against  totalitarianism  is 
through  strong  democratic  governments. 
U.S.  policy  over  the  past  decade  and  one- 
half  has  been  to  support  the  democratic 
process  and  we  have  heard  Venezuelan  lead- 
ers argue  this  case  aggressively  In  the 
United  States  for  years— successfully.  Presi- 
dent Herrera's  major  message  to  President 
Reagan  last  November  was  precisely  the 
need  to  keep  faith  in  the  promotion  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Second,  how  has  the  United  States  react- 
ed to  Venezuela's  drive  toward  promoting 
regional  economic  integration?  From  the 
meeting  of  Latin  American  States  in  Vina 
Del  Mar  through  the  foundation  of  Olade 
and  Sela.  the  U.S.  has  looked  with  detach- 
ment and  understanding  on  these  new  re- 
gional organizations.  In  the  beginning  we 
t>elleved  that  the  Andean  pact  restrictions 
would  limit  the  region's  capacity  to  have  a 
dynamic  private  sector  and  limit  U.S.  invest- 
ment opportunities  too  severely.  Oi'er  time 
the  U.S.  Government  and  private  sector  has 
adjusted  to  the  Andean  pact  just  as  the 
Andean  pact  has  sought  closer  relations 
with  us.  Three  years  ago  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment and  private  sector  began  a  construc- 
tive dialogue  with  the  pact.  We  have  not 
t)een  critical  of  either  Sela  or  Alade  and 
have  been  willing  to  cooperate  with  bolh. 
We  favor  regional  integration  and  support 
those  efforts  that  lead  to  economic  growth 
in  the  area. 

Third.  Venezuela's  Interest  In  promoting 
development  In  the  Caribbean  has  coincided 
with  U.S.  interesU.  The  U.S.  has  placed 
greater  emphasis  on  the  need  for  groath  in 
the  private  sector  and  in  employment.  The 
Venezuelan  Government  has  been  more 
concerned  about  infrastructure  and  balance 
of  payments.  Yet  these  differing  approaches 
are  complementary,  not  contradictory.  Our 
fundamental  commitment  Is  similar  to  Ven- 
ezuela's as  is  evident  in  the  cooperation  that 
has  developed  between  the  United  States. 
Venezuela,  and  other  regional  powers  of  the 
Nassau  group  in  developing  the  Caribbean 
basin  initiative. 

Fourth.  In  Central  America  our  interests 
also  coincide  closely.  Our  agreement  to  sup- 
port the  electoral  process  In  El  Salvador  and 
Honduras  reflected  our  common  Interests. 
Venezuela  and  the  United  States  have  pur- 
sued similar  policies  In  Central  America  be- 
cause our  analysis  of  the  problems  and  our 
commitment  to  democratic  solutions  have 
been  virtually  Identical.  Our  cooperation 
was  natural  and  in  each  of  our  self  inter- 
ests—not the  result  of  pressure  from  one 
side  or  the  other.  Although  we  have  differed 
over  how  to  deal  with  the  Sandinistas,  the 
United  States  and  Venezuela  share  a 
common  Interest  In  keeping  pluralism  alive 
there  and  In  seeing  an  end  to  Nicaragua's 
assistance  to  subversive  activities  elsewhere 
In  Central  America. 

Fifth.  It  Is  no  secret  that  OPEC  is  not  one 
of  the  most  popular  International  organiza- 
tions In  the  United  States.  It  is  perceived  by 
North  Americans  as  an  organization  which 
has  raised  petroleum  prices  to  artificially 
high  levels  that  have  strained  severely  the 
capacity  of  the  world  economies.  The 
United  States  does  not  seek  dramatic  shifts 
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of  prices  either  up  or  down.  Therefore,  to 
the  extent  that  OPEC  policies  can  lead,  as 
Venezuela  hopes,  to  stable  and  predictable 
pricing,  the  United  States  will  be  able  to 
deal  with  OPEC  constructively.  Moreover. 
Venezuela's  commitment  to  OPEC  has  not 
been  tui  impediment  to  excellent  United 
States-Venezuelan  relations  in  the  past  and 
it  will  not  be  In  the  future. 

Sixth,  and  finally,  the  United  States  and 
Venezuelan  bilateral  relations  have  never 
been  seriously  troubled.  The  relations  have 
been  based  on  common  objectives  and  self- 
interest.  Tens  of  thousands  of  Americans 
and  Venezuelans  share  close  friendships, 
and  our  two  govemments  have  worked 
closely  together  on  a  whole  range  of  endeav- 
ors—often we  agree  and  often  we  disagree.  I 
am  told  that  now  Venezuela  will  have  to  be 
less  idealistic,  more  pragmatic  at>out  the 
United  States.  In  fifteen  years  I  have  not 
seen  much  idealism  in  Venezuelan  official 
dealings  with  the  United  States.  I  have 
heard  Presidents  Betancourt.  Leoni.  Cal- 
dera.  Perez  and  Herrera  speak  about  the 
United  States  and  to  U.S.  leaders— each  one 
of  them  has  been  a  hard  thinking  defender 
of  Venezuelan  interests.  U.S.  leaders  have 
become  accustomed  to  hearing  Venezuelans 
tell  them  "I  am  going  to  speak  frankly  be- 
cause we  Venezuelans  are  friends  of  the 
United  States."  We  have,  as  one  Venezuelan 
leader  told  me  recently,  developed  thick 
skins.  But  we  have  also  developed  admira- 
tion and  respect  for  the  forceful  democratic 
leaders  of  this  country.  What  is  important 
to  preserve  in  the  period  ahead  is  that 
mutual  respect.  Venezuela,  which  has  the 
loudest  and  most  dependable  democratic 
voice  in  this  hemisphere,  surely  does  not 
want  to  lose  the  ear  of  Washington.  The 
United  States,  for  its  part,  would  be  less 
comprehending  in  our  complex  dealings 
a'ith  this  hemisphere  were  we  to  lose  the 
advice  of  the  outspoken  leaders  of  Venezu- 
elan democracy. 

IV.  LOOKING  INTO  THE  rtTTURE 

United  States-Venezuelan  interests  n°ill.  I 
believe,  continue  to  coincide.  How  then  do  I 
respond  to  the  dire  predictions  heard  at  all 
levels  of  Venezuelan  society— from  serious 
people,  who  fear  that  United  States- Venezu- 
elan relations  will  be  profoundly  changed 
for  decades  by  the  events  of  the  past  two 
months?  Is  it  tielievable  that  this  Latin 
American  Venezuelan  sense  of  rejection,  im- 
potence, and  pain  resulting  from  the  U.S. 
policy  toward  the  South  Atlantic  conflict 
will  fundamentally  change  the  strong  rela- 
tionship that  I  have  outlined  here? 

Is  it  possible  that  Venezuela  will  be  able 
to  forget  the  intimate  ties  of  Miranda  and 
Bolivar  to  the  U.S.  revolutionary  heritage? 
Will  Venezuelans  forget  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  United  States  that  invoked  the  Monroe 
Doctrine  twice  on  t>ehalf  of  Venezuela— to 
press  for  a  settlement  on  its  border  claim 
against  Great  Britian  and  to  lift  the  block- 
ade of  La  Guaira?  My  answer  is  I  doubt  it. 
but  I  am  not  certain. 

This  maddening,  tragic  «'ar  between  Ar- 
gentina and  Great  Britain  has  raised  to  the 
surface  many  undercurrents  and  emotional 
aspects  of  U.S.  relations  with  Latin  America. 
To  name  a  few. 

The  unbalanced  nature  of  the  Inter-Amer- 
ican system  that  contains  a  superpower  with 
global  commitments.  Is  the  Inter-American 
system  designed  to  enable  the  smaller  na- 
tions of  the  hemisphere  to  focus  U.S.  power 
and  energies  on  Latin  American  issues?  Or 
is  it  a  democratic  community  of  sovereign 
and  equal  nations  determining  the  course  of 
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events  In  the  new  world?  Is  the  major  role 
of  the  Inter-American  system  to  keep  the 
peace  within  the  hemisphere  or  to  protect  it 
from  external  aggression.  I  believe  the 
Inter-American  system  has  and  should  have 
all  these  objectives.  The  United  States  is 
open  to  proposals  on  how  best  to  modernize 
this  system  which  has  served  so  well  and  in 
so  many  ways  in  the  past  to  maintain  the 
peace  in  the  new  world. 

The  perceptions  of  history,  law,  discourse, 
and  the  use  of  language  are  different  in  the 
English  and  Spanish  speaking  nations  of 
this  hemisphere.  While  we  share  a  common 
commitment  to  liberty,  we  see  the  institu- 
tions that  govern  that  lit>erty  through  dif- 
ferent eyes,  and  we  speak  of  them  in  differ- 
ent ways.  No  event  has  more  tragically  re- 
vealed our  misunderstandings  of  each  other 
than  the  current  conflict  in  the  South  At- 
lantic. We  must  do  better  in  defining  our 
different  ways  to  each  other.  Incredibly  we 
in  the  United  States  are  still  ignorant  of 
Latin  American  realities— and  Latin  Ameri- 
cans still  only  vaguely  perceive  North  Amer- 
ican values. 

The  frustrations  of  the  small  nations  deal- 
ing with  the  large,  of  new  nations  dealing 
with  the  old.  of  the  weak  dealing  with  the 
strong,  have  been  poignantly  and  dramati- 
cally focused  by  this  awful  war.  To  under- 
stand so  well,  as  I  think  I  do,  the  anxieties 
of  both  sides  in  this  conflict  is  to  realize  the 
terrible  injustices  of  history.  It  is  also  to  re- 
alize the  volatility  and  profound  changes 
that  stem  from  arming  national  passions  in 
this  precarious  world.  Will  the  small  nations 
of  this  hemisphere  now  devote  even  more  of 
their  resources  to  defend  their  interests? 
Will  they  seek  new  alliances  or  new  friends? 
I  think  and  hope  not. 

The  role  of  the  totalitarian  alternative 
lurks  behind  all  armed  conflict.  Does  this 
South  Atlantic  conflict  offer  new  alterna- 
tives for  the  Soviets  and  Cubans  to  become 
a  meaningful  force  in  this  hemisphere? 
Does  it  suggest  a  strengthening  of  military 
rule  in  some  nations  that  had  been  moving 
back  to  democracy?  My  t>elief  is  that  the 
pain  and  solidarity  that  Latin  American  na- 
tions feel  together  will  cause  them  to 
emerge  from  this  period  with  an  even 
stronger  sense  of  independence  and  pur- 
pose. A  strengthened  Latin  America  will  be 
a  more  difficult  target  for  the  communists. 
Latin  Americans  seek  liberty  and  the  demo- 
cratic process  not  because  of  the  United 
States,  but  because  of  their  own  traditions 
and  aspirations. 

It  is  impossible  to  predict  with  any  cer- 
tainty in  what  ways  this  hemisphere  or  this 
world  has  been  changed  by  the  conflict  be- 
tween two  western  nations.  Many  States  in 
this  hemisphere  will  re-examine  ties  of 
cooperation,  trust  and  national  security 
with  other  nations— alliances  could  shift.  In 
the  United  States,  it  is  still  too  soon  to  say 
whether  North  American  understanding  of 
Latin  American  realities  will  be  improved  or 
confused— whether  attitudes  will  become 
more  positive  or  negative  about  hemispheric 
relations. 

What  is  clear  to  me  is  that  there  will  be 
even  greater  need  for  the  Venezuelan- 
United  States  dialogue  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past  two  and  a  half  decades.  I  pledge  to 
all  Venezuelans  that  I  will  stay  near  to  that 
important  discourse  between  the  two  de- 
mocracies that  have  been  such  a  large  part 
of  my  personal  and  professional  life.  My 
wife,  Wendy,  joins  me  in  that  pledge.* 
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(rRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  li  Le  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
recogniz;  an  outstanding  program— 
Operation  Youth— which  took  place 
in  my  district.  Operation 
is  a  week-long  conference 
during  vhich  interested  young  men 
and  won  ten  learn  about  our  system  of 
govemm  ent. 

This  year's  conference,  the  32d  edi- 
tion, wss  held  June  5-12  at  Xavier 
l^y  in  Cincinnati,  and  over  82 
selected  Ohio  high  school  students 
participated  in  the  program.  The 
agenda  included  speeches  by  leaders  in 
govemnient.  education,  and  the  media 
on  topicl  such  as  "America's  World  Af- 
fairs." "fecience,  Energy  and  Society." 
and  "Freedom  and  Economics." 
Forums  'were  then  set  up  so  the  stu- 
dents could  discuss  these  topics  and 
other  current  issues.  In  addition,  the 
students  formed  political  parties  and 
elected  Officials  to  a  mock  municipal 
governnient.  I  am  extremely  proud  to 
recogniz^  those  who  were  elected  to 
office  aa  well  as  those  who  participat- 
ed in  all]  other  aspects  of  this  valuable 
programL 

They  are  as  follows: 

Mayon  Paul  Darwish.  LaSalle  High 
School:  jfice  mayor.  Michael  York,  Co- 
lerain  ^igh  School:  city  manager, 
Katy  H,  Lusheck.  Mother  of  Mercy 
High  School:  clerk  of  council.  Michelle 
Frost,  tima  Central  Catholic  High 
School:  and  city  council  members: 
Amy  Dtiehaus.  Seton  High  School: 
Lisa  Ha^ey.  Seton  High  School:  Tim 
Haverlalid,  Forest  Park  High  School: 
Michelle  Naegele,  St.  Ursula  Academy: 
Edwin  J.  Rigaud  III.  St.  Xavier  High 
School;  Andy  Russ,  Moeller  High 
School:  and  Michael  Vorbroker.  Elder 
High  School. 

Also  darticipating  in  the  conference 
were:      1 

Kuy  Adamson,  Taylor  High  School: 
David  T-  Altenau,  Elder  High  School: 


Molly 
School: 


Anderson.      Loveland      High 
Ann   E.   Bailey.   Washington 


High  S:hool:  Richard  P.  Bensman. 
Minster  High  School. 

Geri  Ann  Boyle,  Lockland  High 
School:  Elizabeth  A.  Brogen,  Loveland 
High  S<^ool:  Christopher  J.  Buckner. 
Wyoming  High  School:  John  M. 
Bums.  I^aton  High  School:  Trisha  D. 
Calver.  Shelby  Senior  High  School. 

Brian  Clark.  Fenwick  High  School: 
Diane  Conway,  O.L.A.  High  School; 
Tony  Curso,  New  Richmond  High 
School;  Michael  T.  Daleiden,  Loveland 
High  School:  David  F.  Dearworth.  Oak 
Hills  High  School. 

Allison  DeGraffenreid.  Princeton 
High  S<)hool:  Thomas  Fishburn.  Elder 
High  Stfhool:  Mary  C.  Foppe,  Mother 
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of  Mercy  itigh  School:  Elizabeth  F. 
Forg.  Madeira  High  School:  Sandy 
Fox.  Wm.  MSason  High  School. 

Andrea  Fifnk.  Reading  High  School: 
Christopher,  Gramke.  Elder  High 
School:  Gr^g  Hart.  Greenville  High 
School:  Christopher  Helmeci,  St.  John 
J.S.:  Michael  Hobbs,  Norwood  High 
School. 

Dawn  Jenkins.  Shelby  Senior  High 
School:  Aruta  Jones.  Aiken  Senior 
High  School  Christopher  Joos.  South- 
eastern Hiflh  School:  Steve  Kemen. 
Elder  Highl  School:  Robert  Kemper. 
Elder  High  School. 

Lisa  Kohls.  St.  Ursula  Academy: 
ChristopheH  Kissen.  Moeller  High 
School:  Ana  Kreinbrink.  Van  Buren 
High  School:  Amy  Kuhlman.  Liberty- 
Benton  Hi^h  School:  Adelaide  Lee, 
Notre  Dame!  Academy. 

Joyce  An«  Lewis.  Van  Buren  High 
School:  Kinlberly  S.  Marty.  Wyoming 
High  School:  Sam  McAdow.  London 
High  Schdol:  Othea  G.  McCoy. 
Hughes  High  School:  Patty  McLough- 
lin.  Rosecrans  High  School. 

Kelly  MeMahan.  Loveland  High 
School:  Richard  Mere,  Moeller  High 
School:  KsD-en  Monopole.  Norwood 
High  School:  Louis  R.  Morris.  North- 
west High  School:  Laura  M.  Ney.  St. 
Ursula  Academy. 

Claudia  O^Grady.  Notre  Dame  Acad- 
emy: Joseph  Oilier.  St.  Xavier  High 
School:  Beth  Osl>ome.  Anderson  High 
School:  Eric  M.  Painter.  Madeira  High 
School:  Margaret  Phelps.  Aiken  High 
School. 

Gary  Pugh.  Lima  Central  Catholic 
High  Schoo  :  John  T.  Roelker.  Moeller 
High  School:  Mark  Ruse.  Loveland 
High  Scho<  1:  James  Saunders.  Wyo- 
ming High  I  Ichool:  Bobbie  Ann  Say  lor. 
Goshen  Hig  i  School. 

Jeff  Scloenling,  LaSalle  High 
School:  Jane  Anne  Shawley.  Defiance 
High  Schod:  Jeane  Shupe.  Fenwick 
High  School:  Thomas  Swink.  Minster 
High  Schotl:  Marsha  Telles.  Seton 
High  Schoo  . 

Thomas  Thompson.  Elder  High 
School:  Sttiphen  Tobin.  McNicholas 
High  Schoi>l:  John  Wagner.  Roger 
Bacon  High  School:  Elizabeth  Wal- 
dron.  Turpin  High  School:  Andrea 
Walston.  T{  ylor  High  School. 

Tony  Walter.  Lehman  High  School: 
Michael  W>lch.  Elder  High  School: 
Matthew  Wilhelm.  Defiance  High 
School:  Glinn  Wilson.  St.  Bernard 
High  Schoo  :  Melissa  Wocher,  Western 
Hills  High  iSchool:  Steven  J.  Zehler. 
Talawanda  iigh  School. 

I  would  ei  pecially  like  to  honor  Wil- 
liam E.  Smith,  director  of  Operation 
Youth  and  professor  of  accounting 
and  finance  at  Xavier  University.  His 
dedication  n  insuring  the  success  of 
this  program  has  been  unsurpassed. 
His  efforts,  as  well  as  those  of  his 
staff,  enabl(>d  over  82  young  citizens  to 
gain  new  insight  into  the  workings  of 
democracy.  The  staff  included:  Tom 
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Gardner,  program  director:  Kevin 
Bien.  chief  of  staff:  Pam  Ehrman, 
Karen  Fahlbusch.  Bill  Maly.  and  Glen 
Napolitano,  senior  staff:  Colleen 
Cullers,  Brenda  Green.  Mary  Green. 
Melissa  McDonald,  Tom  Pommering, 
and  Greg  Sertell,  Junior  staff:  and  Joe 
Sabato.  Junior  staff  administrative  as- 
sistant. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  happy  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  this  outstanding  and  worth- 
while program.* 


REMARKABLE  INEFFICIENCY 
WINS  STAMP  OP  APPROVAL 


HON.  F.  JAMES  SENSENBRENNER 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  I  saw  the  following  edi- 
torial by  Joe  Grimn  in  the  Oakland 
Press  in  Pontiac,  Mich..  I  was  both 
amazed  and  appalled  by  what  it  had  to 
say  al>out  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  It  is  obvious  from  his  revela- 
tions that  a  good  housecleaning  is  in 
order  there,  but  I  find  it  totally  irre- 
sponsible and  disgusting  that  Public 
Printer  Danford  Sawyer's  efforts  to 
save  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  by 
ending  many  questionable  practices  at 
GPO  are  being  fought  tooth  and  nail 
by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Printing. 

I  think  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee should  explain  to  the  public  why 
they  are  failing  to  act  in  the  public  in- 
terest by  reforming  the  GPO's  oper- 
ations. 

Mr.  Grinui's  editorial  recounts  the 
horror  stories  only  too  well,  so  I  will 
not  repeat  them,  but  I  l>elieve  Danford 
Sawyer  is  to  be  commended  for  his  ac- 
tions in  trying  to  restore  fiscal  order 
to  the  GPO.  It  is  a  shame  to  think  his 
plans  may  never  come  to  pass  because 
of  the  ot>structionism  of  a  congression- 
al committee. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  on  (his  com- 
mittee will  reconsider  their  position 
against  Mr.  Sawyer's  planned  reforms. 
I  also  hope  the  public  will  respond  to 
this  outrage  by  writing  their  Senators 
and  Congressmen  demanding  that 
they  support  Mr.  Sawyer's  efforts  to 
save  us  millions  of  tax  dollars. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 
[From  the  Oakland  (Pontiac.  Mich.)  Press, 
May  20.  1982] 

Remarkable  Inefpiciency  Wins  Stamp  op 
Approval 

It  is  a  texttxwk  tale  of  government  waste. 

In  recent  weeks,  columnist  Donald 
Lambro  has  reported  on  practices  in  the 
U.S.  Government  Printing  Office  (GPO) 
that  defy  belief. 

For  example: 

The  federal  government  pays  nearly  twice 
as  much  to  do  its  own  printing  as  it  would 
pay  if  private  businesses  did  the  work. 

The  average  OPO  wage  is  SU. 74  an  hour, 
compared  to  the  $8.39  an  hour  paid  to 
people  doing  the  same  Jobs  for  private  busi- 
ness. 
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On  average.  GPO  employees  are  paid  22 
percent  more  than  their  counterparts  in  the 
federal  government. 

Nearly  a  third  of  the  GPO's  6.200  employ- 
ees are  not  even  needed.  While  the  rest  of 
the  publishing  world  uses  photocomposi- 
tion, the  federal  government  trains  new 
hirees  to  operate  antiquated  linotype  ma- 
chines. 

Sll  million  worth  of  GPO  publications 
were  recently  sold  for  scrap  because  none  of 
the  titles  were  selling  even  50  copies  a  year. 

This  week,  next  week,  every  week,  the 
equivalent  of  one  tractor-trailer  load  of  pub- 
lished material  is  hauled  into  warehouses 
because  the  federal  government  will  not  pay 
to  mail  it  out  but  refuses  to  turn  off  the 
presses. 

The  story  was  to  have  a  happy  ending, 
though. 

Danford  Sawyer,  a  former  advertising  ex- 
ecutive and  now  the  man  In  charge  of  the 
GPO.  planned  to  gut  the  waste  and  ineffi- 
ciency from  his  department. 

Beginning  June  1  and  continuing  for 
seven  months,  he  planned  to  give  OPO  em- 
ployees six  days  off  without  pay. 

To  bring  employees'  salaries  in  line  with 
the  salaries  of  other  federal  employees,  he 
planned  a  22-percent  wage  cut. 

Although  he  has  not  made  any  firm  pro- 
posals. Sawyer  has  hinted  he  will  do  some- 
thing about  reducing  his  surplus  of  2.000 
employees. 

Here  was  an  opportunity  to  save  millions 
of  tax  dollars  without  cutting  a  single  food 
stamp  or  welfare  payment.  Here  was  a  man 
who  was  in  the  position  and  the  frame  of 
mind  to  do  it. 

It  may  never  come  to  be. 

The  House  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
stands  in  the  way  with  a  five-paragraph  res- 
olution. 

The  first  paragraph  notes,  "Whereas  .  .  . 
it  has  always  t>een  the  policy  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. . .  to  supervise  and 
conduct  government  printing  business  on  a 
cost-effective  and  efficient  basis." 

The  last  paragraph  concludes.  ". . .  no  fur- 
loughs, reductions  in  force  or  other  adverse 
personnel  actions  shall  be  imposed  on  GPO 
employees. . .  until  a  study  of  the  long-range 
printing  needs  of  the  federal  government 
has  been  conducted — 

Who  is  on  this  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing that  is  so  reckless  with  our  wallets? 

It  has  five  Republican  and  five  Democrat- 
ic senators  or  representative  who.  for  the 
most  part,  receive  heavy  contributions  from 
the  22  unions  that  represent  almost  all 
GPO  employees.  For  example  Sen.  Charles 
Mathias.  R-Md..  committee  chairman,  re- 
ceived $46,000  from  OPO  unions  for  his 
1980  campaign. 

It  Is  likely  the  committee's  authority  to 
tell  Sawyer  how  to  do  his  Job  will  be  decided 
in  court— at  our  expense. 

Urge  your  elected  senators,  your  congress- 
man and  the  president  to  pressure  the  com- 
mittee to  allow  Sawyer  to  do  the  Job  we  all 
want  him  to  do.« 


CRIMINALS  HAVE  EASY  ACCESS 
TO  BULLETPROOF  VESTS 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  BIAOGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  earlier 
this  year  I  authored  legislation  aimed 
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at  keeping  bulletproof  vests  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

Specifically,  these  two  bills.  H.R. 
4978  and  H.R.  5559.  would  place  tight- 
er controls  on  those  persons  selling 
and  buying  bulletproof  vests,  and 
would  impose  tough  new  penalties  for 
any  person  caught  wearing  a  bullet- 
proof vest  during  the  commission  of  a 
crime. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  is  clear. 
In  last  year's  Nyack,  N.Y..  Brink's  rob- 
t>ery  a  criminal's  vest  stopped  a  police 
bullet,  allowing  the  robber  to  return 
the  fire  and  kill  two  law  enforcement 
officers.  In  a  morbid  twist,  the  robber 
was  later  found  to  be  carrying  the  de- 
feated police  bullet  in  his  pocket,  pre- 
sumably as  a  souvenir  of  his  "con- 
quest." 

In  February  of  this  year,  one  of  the 
FBI's  most  wanted  killers.  Joseph 
"Mad  Dog"  Sullivan,  was  arrested 
wearing  a  bulletproof  vest  that  had 
aided  him  during  a  murder  spree  that 
police  think  may  have  resulted  in  20 
persons  dead. 

The  Justice  Department  has  in- 
formed me  that  bulletproof  vests  have 
saved  the  lives  of  approximately  400 
law  enforcement  officers  during  the 
past  decade.  Although  we  have  no 
such  statistic  for  the  criminal  lives 
that  have  been  saved  by  these  vests, 
the  evidence  we  do  have  indicates  that 
number  would  also  be  significant. 

Simply  stated,  police  need  every  pos- 
sible advantage  over  the  criminal  ele- 
ment if  they  are  to  succeed  in  the 
fight  against  crime.  The  soft  body 
armor,  which  police  started  using  in 
the  mid-1970's.  has  provided  such  an 
advantage.  But  now  that  edge  is  being 
negated  by  the  fact  that  criminals 
have  easy  access  to  those  very  same 
vests. 

To  make  matters  worse,  in  many 
cases  criminals  are  wearing  vests  that 
are  superior  to  those  worn  by  police.  A 
recent  New  York  PoBt  article  quoted 
two  suspected  drug  dealers  arrested  in 
New  York  City  as  l>oasting  to  police. 
"Our  vests  are  better  than  yours."  At 
this  time.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to  insert 
the  New  York  Post  article  containing 
that  particular  quote. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Post.  June  14. 1982] 

Cops  Shoot  Two  in  Machine-Gun  Duel 

(By  Chris  Oliver.  Charles  Lachman  and 
Sam  Rosensohn) 

Cops  battled  a  machine-gun-toting  gang  in 
a  bloody  duel  yesterday  after  a  cocaine  deal 
turned  sour  near  Central  Park. 

Two  suspected  drug  dealers,  wearing 
bullet  proof  vests  and  carrying  automatic 
weapons,  were  injured  by  police  gunfire  as 
cops  converged  on  a  building. 

Later,  while  being  liooked  in  the  24th  Pet., 
one  of  the  suspects  sneered  at  police  and 
told  them: 

•Our  vests  are  better  than  yours." 

Cops  at  the  24th  Pet.  said  the  two  sus- 
pects, who  also  carried  several  sets  of  hand- 
cuffs, had  Just  emerged  from  the  building 
after  they  ripped  off  more  than  $7500  in  co- 
caine from  a  dealer  inside. 
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One  of  th«  suspect;.  Harold  Morris.  21. 
from  Mount  Vernon,  allegedly  armed  with  a 
silencer-equipped  Israeli  Uzi  submachine 
gun,  tried  to  commandeer  two  cars  to  make 
a  getaway. 

Despite  the  threat  of  a  gun  barrel,  drivers 
in  both  cars  were  able  to  speed  away. 

In  the  chaos,  police  arriving  at  the  scene 
chased  after  one  of  the  vehicles,  a  late 
model  Datsun  driven  by  22-year-old  Duane 
Davis. 

The  innocent  witness'  car  was  hit  at  least 
five  times  before  he  stopped  and  told  police 
who  he  was. 

Meanwhile.  Morris,  running  down  Central 
Park  West,  turned  and  fired  his  machine 
gun  in  the  direction  of  arriving  cops,  wit- 
nesses said. 

COKE  DIAL  mm  IN  BATTLE 

"I  heard  'Utu.  Utta.  Utta.'"  said  Hank 
Erskine.  41,  of  471  Central  Park  West. 

"It  was  something  out  of  a  gangster 
movie." 

None  of  the  bullets  hit  the  cops.  Morris 
waa  hit  in  the  chest  by  cops'  fire. 

Ilie  second  suspect.  Jack  Taylor.  21.  also 
of  Mt.  Vernon,  raced  across  Central  Park 
West  and  vaulted  a  stone  wall  bordering  the 
park. 

Cops  found  him  hiding  in  a  gulley  near 
the  wall.  He  was  hit  once  in  the  thigh. 

Nearby,  cops  found  a  plastic  bag  contain- 
ing 70  grams  of  cocaine. 

The  chase  for  additional  suspects  then 
moved  to  a  semi-vacant  building  at  67  West 
107th  St.,  where  It  waa  believed  at  least  one 
of  the  men  was  holed  up  on  the  roof. 

No  one  was  found. 

Davis  said  cops'  bullets  nearly  killed  him 
and  a  friend,  Barbara,  riding  in  the  front 
seat. 

"I  told  her  to  get  down.  Just  then  a  bullet 
went  through  the  windshield  and  landed  ex- 
actly in  the  same  spot  where  she  was  sit- 
ting," he  said.* 


PRESERVE  THE  RIGHTS  OF  THE 
HANDICAPPED 


EXTHNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

the  law  under  the  guise  of  "streamlin- 
ing" or  "reducing  Federal  redtape."  I 
am  concerned  that  these  proposals 
would  sf  riously  undermine  the  Feder- 
al Oovet-nment's  commitment  to  equal 
rights  for  disabled  Americans. 

Section  504  has  had  significant  re- 
sults. Fdr  many  adults,  this  legislation 
has  me^t  Jobs,  Job  training,  and  even 
transportation.  In  addition,  section 
504  has  opened  the  doors  to  recre- 
ational, educational,  medical,  and 
dental  programs  for  disabled  children 
and  adults. 

It  is  within  very  recent  history  that 
health  dare  programs,  foster  homes,  li- 
braries, '  museums,  parks,  and  public 
transpoftation  have  been  made  acces- 
sible to  the  handicapped.  In  combina- 
tion with  the  Education  for  All  Handi- 
capped Children  Act,  section  504  has 
opened  ichools  throughout  the  Nation 
to  handicapped  children  and  youths, 
and  insured  that  these  schools  provide 
appropriate  instruction  and  programs. 

For  disabled  adults,  section  504  is 
particuliirly  crucial  because  it  is  virtu- 
ally the' only  law  that  insures  protec- 
tion of  their  rights.  Section  504  man- 
dates ^ual  access  to  health  and 
dental  aire,  to  vocational  training,  uni- 
versity programs.  Jobs  and  recreation 
supported  by  Federal  funds. 

The  <jivil  rights  protections  which 
have  bejen  hard  won  by  the  disabled 
community  may  be  destroyed  by  the 
proposes  changes.  I  will  work  to  see 
that  Congress  preserves  section  504  so 
that  thtse  important  protections  are 
not  lost  in  the  administration's  cru- 
sade to  "deregulate"  and  "streamline 
the  bun  aucracy."* 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PENNSYLVAIIIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

Wednetday,  June  23.  1982 
•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  sec- 
tion 504  of  the  Rehabilitation  Act  of 
1973,  known  also  as  the  Civil  Rights 
Act  for  the  Disabled,  is  the  major  Fed- 
eral law  prohibiting  discrimination 
against  handicapped  persons.  Section 
504  guarantees  that  all  disabled  indi- 
viduals have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
participate  In  programs  receiving  Fed- 
eral financial  assistance.  It  is  a  basic 
civil  rights  document  for  our  country's 
nearly  36  million  disabled  persons, 
prohibiting  discrimination,  exclusion, 
or  denial  of  benefits  against  otherwise 
qualified  handicapped  Individuals.  The 
guidelines  and  regulations  developed 
under  section  504  have  been  crucial  In 
allowing  handicapped  citizens  to 
become  productive  and  active  mem- 
bers of  society. 

I  understand  that  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration is  conducting  an  intense 
review  of  the  section  504  guidelines. 
Various  drafts  are  floating  around  the 
bureaucracy  that  appear  to  weaken 


BIUN  3UAIJSM  MAY  SERVE  TO 
CHE  KT  ETHNIC  MINORITIES 


IN 


HpN.  ROBERT  McCLORY 

OP  ILUNOIS 
Ie  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

vednesday.  June  23. 1982 ' 


•  Mr.  hAcCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
bring  tq  the  attention  of  the  member- 
ship ad  article  which  appeared  this 
spring  fci  Time  magazine.  I  have  long 
believed  that  blllnguallsm  is,  In  the 
long  tetm,  counterproductive  for  His- 
panics  ^d  other  language  minorities 
in  this  {Country,  and  that  distinctions 
based  •  tlely  on  race  or  cultural  differ- 
ences (reate  both  Institutional  and 
self-lmi  oeed  segregation.  The  story  of 
Rlchan  Rodriguez  is  a  compelling 
one.  an  I  his  experiences  with  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Hispanic  community  and 
with  iti  apprehensions  about  assimila- 
tion into  the  American  mainstream 
should  I  be  instructive  to  us  all.  The 
Time  ijrticle  which  appeared  in  the 
issue  ofj  April  19. 1982.  Is  attached: 
IUkino  Bilingualism  to  Task 

In  tht  melting-pot  America  of  legend, 
plunging  straight  into  the  English  language 
in  schodl  was  a  matter  of  pride  and  sheer 
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survival.  Thejpain  of  learning,  and  of  leav- 
ing one's  immigrant  parents  behind,  was 
Justified  as  recessary  for  progress  and  as- 
similation. Bft  by  the  1970s,  prevailing  no- 
tions about  education  and  ethnicity  had 
changed.  It  «'as  believed  that  the  cultural 
heritage  of  each  student  should  be  pre- 
served. Accordingly,  new  waves  of  immi- 
grant chlldroi.  the  majority  of  them  His- 
panics.  were  provided  with  bilingual  educa- 
tion, as  the  Federal  Government  prodded 
schools  to  giVe  them  instruction  primarily 
in  their  own  language  until  they  acquired 
English  skiUa  But  many  students  stayed  in 
such  classes  for  years. 

Critics  now  assail  'bilingualism"  as  expen- 
sive, impractical  and  un-American.  None  are 
more  eloquent— or  surprising— than  Richard 
Rodriguez.  A  Mexican  American  by  birth 
who  trained  »s  a  scholar  of  Renaissance  lit- 
erature. Rodriguez.  36.  is  a  writer  of  rare 
precision  and  grace.  His  new  book  "Hunger 
of  Memory"  (Oodine:  S13.95).  is  a  perceptive 
and  touching  memoir  about  growing  up  in 
an  immigrant  family  and  about  the  emo- 
tional costs  0  r  studying  his  way  to  a  secure 
place  in  the  ^glo  Intellectual  hierachy.  In 
the  iKwk.  Rodriguez  bears  knowledgeable 
and  compell^iS  witness  against  America's 
recent  methods  of  educating  the  underprivi- 
leged, and  especially  against  bilingual  edu- 
cation. I 

Rodrigues.  in  fact,  is  his  own  best  case  his- 
tory. "I  have 'been  haunted  by  how  my  edu- 
cation has  made  me  different."  he  says.  As 
a"sociaIly  disadvantaged"  son  of  Spanish- 
speaking  pafents.  he  entered  a  Roman 
Catholic  grataimar  school  in  Sacramento. 
Calif.,  when  he  was  six.  speaking  barely  50 
words  of  English.  By  day.  in  class,  he  sat 
silent  and  uraeaming.  At  night  he  luxuriat- 
ed in  the  waimth  and  intimacy  of  his  fami- 
ly's Spanish  nnguage  and  the  separate,  pri- 
vate world  of  his  home.  It  was  only  when 
his  teachers  finally  prevailed  on  Rodriguez's 
parents  to  try  speaking  English  at  home 
that  his  education  began.  And  so  did  "the 
inevitable  pain"  of  growing  away  from  his 
parents  culturally.  That  process  of  growth 
and  separation,  he  insists,  is  part  of  all  edu- 
cation, j 

Rodriguez  aas  scant  patience  with  middle- 
class  ethnici,  "filled  with  decadent  self- 
pity,"  who  resist  entering  the  mainstream  of 
American  liff.  Today's  bilingual  classes,  he 
maintains,  keep  children  "poised  at  the  edge 
of  language  (oo  long. "  Using  black  English 
or  Spanish  is  school  is  crippling  because  it 
reduces  learhing  and  delays  assimilation: 
hence  It  reinforces  a  public  form  of  sepa- 
rateness.  a  dhtinction  that  ultimately  keeps 
minorities  inltheir  ghettos.  "What  I  needed 
to  leam  in  school  was  that  I  had  the  right— 
and  the  obllrtation— to  speak  the  public  lan- 
guage of  IM  gringos, "  writes  Rodriguez. 
"Only  when  |  was  able  to  think  of  myself  as 
an  American^  no  longer  an  alien  in  gringo 
society,  could  I  seek  the  rights  and  opportu- 
nities necea4u'y  for  full  public  individual- 
ity." 

"Minority 
guez  disllk< 
for  himself, 
graduate  stuj 
he  won  a 
no   way   ' 


tudent"  is  a  label  that  Rodri- 
and  regrets  having  accepted 

first  at  Stanford,  then  as  a 
nt  at  Columbia.  By  the  time 

ilbright  scholarship,  he  was  in 

lally   disadvantaged."   Yet   in 


1976.  when  fellow  graduate  students  were 
scrounging  for  teaching  Jot».  Rodriguez 
found  himself  overwhelmed  with  offers 
from  top  universities,  not  because  he  was  a 
skillful  scholar-teacher— which  he  was— but 
simply  because  he  was  a  member  of  a  racial 
minority.  Disillusioned  by  what  he  regarded 
as  the  unfatness  of  academic  afflrmative- 
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action  policies  based  solely  on  race,  he 
turned  down  all  the  professorships  offered 
and  became  a  writer.  Rodriguez  realized 
that  "the  policy  of  affirmative  action  was 
never  able  to  distinguish  someone  like  me 
from  a  slightly  educated  Mexican  American 
who  lived  in  a  barrio.  Worse,  affirmative 
action  made  me  the  t>eneficiary  of  his  condi- 
tion." Today,  he  believes,  colleges  do  non- 
white  students  a  disservice  by  recruiting 
them  without  due  regard  for  their  prepara- 
tion or  chances  to  succeed.  "The  revolution- 
ary demand."  Rodriguez  writes,  would  be 
for  "a  reform  of  primary  and  secondary 
schools." 

Eventually  Rodriguez  spoke  out  in  favor 
of  the  Bakke  decision,  which  upheld  a  white 
applicant's  complaint  against  a  minority  ad- 
missions quota  at  the  University  of  Califor- 
nia medical  school  at  Davis.  At  a  time  when 
the  Reagan  Administration  is  cutting  back 
funds  for  bilingual  education  and  backing 
away  from  affirmative  action,  his  views  take 
on  political  significance.  He  has  been  quoted 
and  courted  by  an  array  of  right-wing  politi- 
cians "for  whom."  he  says.  "I  would  never 
vote."  and  called  a  "brown  Uncle  Tom"  by 
minority  groups.  Commenting  on  "Hunger 
of  Memory."  Oral  Historian  Studs  Terkel,  a 
supporter  of  affirmative  action,  warns.  "I 
don't  want  to  see  the  Iwok  of  an  exceptional 
individual  used  by  others  to  make  a  general 
case. "  Rodriguez,  who  now  lives  simply  in  a 
small  San  Francisco  apartment,  shares  that 
concern.  Says  he:  "I've  always  been  in  favor 
of  affirmative  action,  but  only  if  class  was 
the  criterion  rather  than  race."* 


VOICE  OF  DEMOCRACY 
CONTEST 


HON.  JUDD  GREGG 

OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pleasure  that  I  submit  the  fol- 
lowing speech  as  it  was  presented  by 
Ronda  Ellen  Maxwell  in  this  year's 
Voice  of  Democracy  contest.  Ronda 
Maxwell,  age  16.  is  a  resident  of  Am- 
herst. N.H.,  and  attends  Milford  Area 
Senior  High  School.  She  is  the  daugh- 
ter of  Ralph  and  Choral  Maxwell.  Ms. 
Maxwell  was  awarded  the  New  Hamp- 
shire winner  prize  in  this  highly  com- 
petitive contest  that  is  conducted  an- 
nually by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  and  iU  ladies  auxiliary.  This  elo- 
quently written  speech  reminds  us  all 
that  American  citizens  have  both 
privileges  and  duties.  It  brings  to  light 
the  importance  of  each  Individual's 
contribution  to  society— the  fact  that 
everyone  can  help  strengthen  America 
by  working  together  "In  unity  with 
the  conunon  bond  of  patriotism  and 
pride  in  who  we  are  and  what  America 
means  to  us."  Ms.  Maxwell's  speech 
certainly  provides  an  inspiring  re- 
sponse to  the  contest  theme  of  "Build- 
ing America  Together,"  and  I  am 
proud  to  have  it  represent  the  State  of 
New  Hampshire. 

As  we  are  approaching  our  Nation's 
birthday,  I  find  it  especially  appropri- 
ate to  present  these  words  of  one  of 
America's  youth. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

1981-82  VFW  Voice  op  Dkhocracy  Scholai- 
SHip  Program.  New  Hampshire  Winner— 
Ronda  E  Maxwell 

What  is  the  first  and  moat  Important  ele- 
ment in  the  raising  of  a  monument?  It  is  the 
construction  of  a  sound  foundation.  The 
sturdiness  and  longevity  of  any  structure 
depends  upon  the  strength  of  its  foundation 
in  much  the  same  manner  as  the  monument 
of  America  has  been  built  upon  the  sturdy 
foundation  of  her  heritage— our  forefathers, 
working  and  toiling  as  a  unified  force. 

They  were  great  men  who  committed 
their  lives  to  implement  a  new  design,  and 
each  succeeding  generation  has  contributed 
iU  share  of  designers.  These  were  our 
Thomas  Jeffersons.  our  Abraham  Uncolns. 
our  General  Pershings.  our  Eisenhowers, 
our  Trumans.  Can  our  generation  contrib- 
ute no  less? 

The  guidelines  for  America  were  devel- 
oped through  the  use  of  a  master  blueprint 
which  became  the  nucleus  of  the  new 
design.  Our  blueprint  is  as  essential  and 
valid  today  as  It  was  then.  For  of  course  it  is 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  SUtes  of 
America,  which  promises  freedom  and 
equality  to  all  Americans.  The  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance incorporates  the  phrase- "Liberty 
and  Justice  for  all".  These  are  Just  two  of 
the  rights  granted  to  each  of  us.  Liberty  was 
secured  when  we  gained  independence  from 
England  in  1776.  and  Justice  is  promised  by 
the  Supreme  Court  and  the  State  and 
county  courts  across  our  land. 

Who  are  the  architects  today  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  making  America  a  better  coun- 
try? The  answer  is  not  the  few  people  who 
have  the  actual  power,  but  each  and  every 
one  of  us.  You  and  I— the  citizens  and  inher- 
itants  of  this  living  monument. 

Each  of  us.  as  a  citizen  of  a  town  or  city, 
must  assume  responsibility  for  what  hap- 
pens in  our  town  or  city.  We.  the  people  of 
the  United  SUtes,  have  the  opportunity, 
unlike  people  of  many  other  nations,  to  vote 
and  to  have  an  active  hand  in  town  meet- 
ings and  on  the  school  boards.  But.  the  key 
words  are  involvement,  commitment,  and 
dedication  for  young  and  old  alike. 

As  school  students,  we  can  become  in- 
volved In  youth  governments,  church  groups 
and  other  similar  programs.  We  can  commit 
ourselves  to  obeying  the  laws  in  our  town 
and  by  doing  so.  help  esublish  a  smooth 
and  law  abiding  society.  We  can  dedicate 
ourselves  to  seeking  fields  of  education,  that 
together,  develop  all  areas  of  future  Ameri- 
can technology. 

As  adulU,  there  are  many  areas  to  become 
involved  In.  The  occupations  of  teacher, 
counselor,  politician,  lawyer,  scientist,  min- 
ister, law-enforcer,  and  doctor.  The  dedica- 
tion and  commitment  of  our  adult  commu- 
nity in  hospitals,  laboratories,  schools, 
churches,  and  courU,  are  all  active  ways  to 
participate  in  the  further  growth  of  our 
country.  Man.  woman,  or  child— black, 
yellow  or  white;  all  of  us  must  press  for  Jus- 
tice and  iU  achievement,  in  our  own  way.  no 
matter  what  the  personal  dlscomfoK  or  cost 
may  be. 

So.  if  the  master  blueprint  is  followed  and 
involvement,  commitment,  and  dedication 
are  the  way  of  life  for  each  of  us  who  are 
Americans,  we  will  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  America  become  a  strong  and  long- 
lasting  country.  And  this  can  only  be  at- 
tained if  we  work  in  unity  with  the  common 
bond  of  patriotism  and  pride  in  who  we  are 
and  what  America  means  to  us.* 
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THE  TONGUE-TIED  AMERICAN 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23. 1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Alum- 
nus magazine  of  Southern  Illinois  Uni- 
versity at  EdwardsviUe  recently  was 
kind  enough  to  have  an  article  based 
on  my  book,  "The  Tongue-Tled  Ameri- 
can," which  discussed  the  severe  prob- 
lem we  have  in  this  Nation  of  a  foreign 
language  deficiency. 

In  response  to  that  article.  David  P. 
Merrill,  an  alumnus  of  the  school, 
wrote  about  his  experiences  both  as  a 
missionary  for  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  in  Uru- 
guay and  some  other  experiences. 

What  he  has  to  say  makes  good 
sense,  and  I  call  it  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 

About  Lancuace 

After  one  year  of  college  I  went  to  Uru- 
guay for  two  years  where  I  learned  to  speak 
Spanish  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  I  lived 
mainly  in  small  outlying  towns  and  without 
a  knowledge  of  Spanish  it  would  have  been 
impossible  to  survive.  After  I  returned  to 
the  U.S.  in  1971  I  tried  to  keep  up  my  profi- 
ciency in  the  language  by  taking  college 
classes  and  seeking  out  Spanish-speaking 
friends. 

Beginning  in  1975.  my  Air  Porce  Job  al- 
lowed me  to  travel  several  times  each  month 
to  Europe,  for  three  years.  My  favorite  stop 
was  always  Madrid  t>ecause  I  could  wander 
almost  at  will  throughout  the  city.  If  I 
needed  help  or  directions  it  was  a  very  easy 
matter  to  Just  ask  someone.  As  a  result.  I 
saw  more  of  Madrid  than  most  of  my  travel- 
ing companions  who  had  been  going  there 
twice  as  long  as  I. 

Another  frequent  stop  for  me  was  Prank- 
furt.  West  Germany.  Although  I  did  not 
speak  German.  I  did  travel  into  that  city 
and  the  surrounding  towns  quite  often. 
However,  unlike  in  Madrid.  I  always  felt  I 
was  at  the  mercy  of  eveprone  else.  One  time 
that  Spanish  did  prove  helpful  to  me  In 
Germany  was  when  I  sought  out  the  local 
post  office  with  a  German-speaking" 
American  friend.  I  quickly  learned  that  this 
friend's  German  was  limited  to  about  10 
words,  and  although  we  could  both  ask. 
•"Where  is  the  post  office?"  in  German,  nei- 
ther of  tis  could  understand  the  directions. 
In  our  helpless  situation  I  suddenly  spotted 
a  small  bank  with  a  sign  in  the  window 
which  said.  "Se  habla  Espanol"  (Spanish 
spoken  here).  I  quickly  went  inside,  asked 
for  the  Spanish-speaking  teller,  and  sudden- 
ly all  the  directions  to  the  post  office 
became  crystal  clear. 

Spanish  has  allowed  me  to  speak  to  South 
American  immigrants  in  New  Jersey  who 
spoke  almost  no  E^nglish.  and  has  made  it 
easier  to  travel  in  certain  sections  of  Miami 
and  Los  Angeles.  I  had  so  much  fun  on  a 
recent  trip  to  the  Ciudad  Juarez/El  Paso 
area  that  I  am  constantly  trying  to  think  of 
a  good  excuse  to  return  to  Mexico.  I  have 
been  able  to  expand  a  small  mail  order  busi- 
ness in  Spanish-speaking  countries  where  all 
correspondence  is  in  Spanish.  Being  able  to 
speak  Spanish  has  truly  opened  up  the  door 
to  another  world. 
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As  far  u  Americana  are  concerned.  I  think 
the  knowledge  of  another  language  would 
be  very  helpful  to  them  Just  in  being  able  to 
better  understand  English.  For  most  of  us. 
we  will  rarely,  if  ever,  have  occasion  to  use 
another  language  in  our  travels  within  the 
U.S.  We  have  a  unique  situation  in  our 
country  where  we  can  travel  thousands  of 
miles  and  never  hear  anything  other  than 
English.  Because  of  that.  I  can  understand 
the  reluctance  of  many  people  to  belittle 
the  idea  of  "needing"  to  learn  another  lan- 
guage. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  American  business 
expands  outside  of  the  U.S..  we  have  a  more 
pressing  need  to  be  able  to  communicate  in 
languages  other  than.  English  Just  to  keep 
up  with  other  competitors. 

Some  friends  of  mine  recently  visited 
Poland  and  told  of  their  trip  to  a  restaurant 
one  evening.  Seated  at  a  large  table  was  a 
group  of  Japanese  businessmen  who  spoke 
Polish  among  themselves  the  entire 
evening,  even  when  the  waiters  were  not 
within  hearing  distance.  The  question  was 
posed  as  to  which  group  made  the  more  fa- 
vorable impression  that  evening,  the  Japa- 
nese businessmen  who  spoke  Polish  even 
when  they  didn't  need  to.  or  the  English- 
speaking  Americans.  It  has  been  reported 
that  even  some  of  our  foreign  embassies 
have  no  one  who  can  speak  the  local  lan- 
guage. How  reliable,  then,  is  our  communi- 
cation with  that  government? 

We  would  be  amazed  at  how  many  of  our 
daily  products  are  foreign  made.  Even  some 
of  our  red-blooded  American  cars  are  com- 
posed largely  of  foreign-made  parts  from 
overseas  U.S.  subsidiaries.  We  simply  can't 
expect  the  world  to  keep  catering  to  us  In 
English. 

After  World  War  II.  we  were  the  domi- 
nant economic  power  in  the  world  and  It 
was  possible  to  expect  other  nations  to  do 
things  our  way  or  not  do  business  with  us. 
That  Is  no  longer  true.  A  Oerman  business 
would  not  prosper  very  long  In  the  U.S.  If  It 
insisted  upon  doing  everything  In  Oerman. 
Yet.  how  often  do  we' go  to  Oermany  want- 
ing them  to  do  things  in  English  for  our 
convenience? 

The  knowledge  of  foreign  languages  Is  an 
invaluable  resource  that,  by  and  large,  we 
are  neglecting  In  this  country.  Not  only 
would  such  a  personal  knowledge  enrich  the 
nation  as  a  whole.  It  would  also  culturally 
improve  our  own  lives.* 


HOUSING  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 


EXTfNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

buyers  ind  cast  a  cloud  over  the  Amer- 
ican dr^m  of  homeownership. 

Since  home  mortgage  lending  is  di- 
rectly and  primarily  supported  by  per- 
sonal savings,  providing  direct  tax  in- 
centives for  savings  is  an  extremely 
importtint  policy  measure  that  Gov- 
ernment can  take  to  promote  a  higher 
flow  of  I  savings  in  the  1980's.  That  is 
why  I  Have  introduced  H.R.  6607— cre- 
ating a  pavings  stimulant  for  the  first- 
time  hope  buyer. 

The  three  main  provisions  of  this 
bill  include:  First,  tax-deductible  con- 
tributions; second,  tax-free  accumula- 
tion of  [interest:  and  third,  a  paybaclc 
provision. 

First,  tax  deductible  contributions 
may  be  made  to  the  account  for  10 
years  f^om  the  date  the  account  is  es- 
tablished. The  maximum  deduction  to 
an  account  by  any  and  all  individuals 
per  year  cannot  exceed  $1,500— $3,000 
in  the  ^se  of  a  married  couple— or  IS 
percent]  of  the  individuals  adjusted 
gross  income. 

Secortd,  the  interest  accrued  on  the 
housing  account  accumulates  tax-free 
during  this  10-year  period. 

Third^  1  year  after  the  funds  are 
taken  out  of  the  account  and  used  for 
a  downpayment  on  the  purchase  of  a 
home,  Ihe  funds  are  subject  to  tax- 
ation. The  total  amount  taken  out  of 
the  ac(»unt  will  be  divided  by  10  and 
added  (jo  an  individual's  gross  income 
in  equal  increments  over  a  10-year 
period.  [The  paybacit  provision  was  in- 
cluded an  the  bill  to  allow  the  U.S. 
Treasury  to  recapture  the  revenue  loss 
incurred  over  the  past  11  years. 

I  beli*ve  this  bill  establishes  the  nec- 
essary pavings  incentives  for  individ- 
uals ta  save  for  a  downpayment  on 
their  first  home.  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues   to    assist    first-time    home- 
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HON.  DAN  COATS 

OP  INDIANA 

III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  COATS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
cently introduced  legislation  to  pro- 
vide an  opportunity  for  a  first-time 
home  buyer  to  establish  a  tax-deducti- 
ble housing  savings  accounts. 

The  current  plight  of  the  American 
home  buyer  in  1981  is  a  story  of  cap- 
ital shortage— not  enough  savings  in 
the  economy  to  meet  the  financial  re- 
quirements of  industry,  government, 
and  households.  Consequently,  all  in- 
terest rates,  mortgages  in  particular, 
have  risen  to  unprecedented  levels. 
Rising  prices  and  historically  high  in- 
terest rates  have  slammed  the  door  on 
millions  of  would-be  first-time  home 


}y  cosponsoring  H.R.  6607.  Re- 
a  family's  home  is  much 
more  than  shelter.  A  home  signifies 
the  fai  lily's  accomplishments  in  life, 
expresses  its  personality,  establishes 
its  pla^e  in  the  community,  and  de- 
fines tl  le  perimeter  of  its  private  and 
person)  1  stake  in  society .• 


ijHE  BUDGET  AND  THE 
CONSTITUTION 


HON.  LEE  H.  HAMILTON 

or  INDIANA 
IN  Tfll  HOUSE  or  RETRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HAMILTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  insert  my  Washington 
report  of  June  23,  1982,  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

The  report  follows: 

Tm|  Budget  and  thi  Constitution 

The  desire  for  a  balanced  federal  budget  is 
a  powerful  force  In  our  country  today.  As 
the  bucket  debate  rages  on  in  Washington, 
this  desire  has  emerged  as  one  of  the  few 
points  ojf  consensus  among  members  of  Con- 
gress. 


been  good.  The  federal  budget 


has  been  baanced  in  only  nine  of  the  51 
years  since  1930.  and  our  budget  process 
now  contains  a  strong  bias  toward  excessive 
spending.  Partly  because  of  deficits,  our  na- 
tional econoifty  is  in  one  of  Its  most  sensitive 
stages  since  World  War  II.  Record-high  in- 
terest rates  ^nd  some  10.3  million  workers 
unemployed  nation-wide  underscore  the  se- 
verity of  the  current  recession.  There  Is 
wide  agreement  in  Washington  that  if  a  sus- 
tained economic  recovery  is  to  take  place, 
deficits  must  be  reduced.  The  bleak  econom- 
ic outlook  hfta  persuaded  many  legislators 
and  citizens  that  a  constitutional  remedy  Is 
needed  to  bHng  federal  expenditures  Into 
line  with  rewnues.  So  far.  31  of  the  neces- 
sary 34  sUte  legislatures  have  petitioned 
Congress  forj  a  constitutional  convention  to 
propose  an  a|nendment  to  curtail  federal  ex- 
penditures. 

The  idea  <|f  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  require  a  balanced  budget  is  not  new: 
such  amendments  have  surfaced  from  time 
to  time  in  oast  years.  Today,  however,  as 
budgets  hav<  become  less  subject  to  direct 
control,  mo^e  than  60  balanced-budget 
amendments  have  been  Introduced  in  Con- 
gress. One  oif  these  amendments  has  been 
approved  by  a  Senate  committee  and  will  be 
studied  by  a  iHouse  committee  this  summer. 
The  proposal,  known  as  H.J.  Res.  350.  has 
been  formally  endorsed  by  President 
Reagan  and  appears  to  be  the  one  that  will 
receive  the  attention  of  Congress  this  year. 

H.J.  Res.  1350  is  not  a  strict  balanced- 
budget  amendment.  Rather,  it  would  re- 
quire that  Congress  formulate  a  yearly  plan 
In  which  outlays  did  not  exceed  revenues.  A 
three-fifths  vote  of  each  house  of  Congress 
would  be  re<^uired  to  run  a  deficit,  and  fed- 
eral revenues  could  not  increase  in  any  year 
above  the  growth  in  "national  income"  in 
the  previousi  year  unless  special  legislation 
were  passed.^  Also.  H.J.  Res.  350  contains  a 
provision  to<  ensure  that  no  new  unreim- 
bursed cost^  would  be  passed  on  to  the 
states  as  a  rteult  of  the  amendment.  In  the 
event  of  a  |  declaration  of  war.  Congress 
could  waive  $11  these  provisions. 

H.J.  Res.  }50  has  some  real  merit.  It  de- 
mands that  ^Congress  at  least  plan  to  bal- 
ance the  budget  each  year,  and  it  functions 
to  limit  taxes  by  formally  tying  the  growth 
of  receipts  to  the  growth  of  the  economy. 
There  are.  hpwever.  several  problents. 

First,  the  provision  requiring  a  three- 
fifths  vote^of  both  houses  of  Congress 
before  a  deficit  could  be  run  (the  so-called 
"super  majcrity")  could  lead  to  legislative 
stalemate  In  years  of  high  unemployment, 
when  a  defif:it  might  be  used  to  stimulate 
the  econonly  or  to  meet  unpredictable 
spending  detnands  (for  example,  a  natural 
disaster  or  tti  unexpected  increase  in  inter- 
est rates).  Such  a  stalemate  could  depress 
the  economy  even  further.  Sufficient  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  current  economic  condi- 
tions shoul(i  be  a  central  objective  of  fiscal 
policy.  1 

Second,  thie  "tax  limitation"  provision  has 
come  under<  close  scrutiny,  principally  for 
two  reason^  There  is  deep  disagreement 
among  economists  as  to  the  advisability  of 
tying  the  growth  of  revenues  to  the  growth 
in  national  Income  the  year  t>erore.  More- 
over, setting  up  this  relationship  could 
cause  severe  problems  when  revenues  fall 
short  of  those  projected  for  a  particular 
fiscal  year:  lis  recent  experience  shows,  this 
is  not  an  lyiusual  occurrence.  If  revenues 
fell  below  projected  levels,  increasing  them 
over  the  limits  of  the  formula  would  require 
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passage  of  legislation  by  a  majority  vote  in 
both  houses  of  Congress.  This  could  open 
up  the  entire  tax  structure  to  debate  be- 
cause Congress  would  have  to  decide  exactly 
which  taxes  to  increase  in  order  to  raise  rev- 
enues. In  an  atmosphere  of  controversy,  the 
majorities  needed  to  increase  receipU  might 
be  unachievable,  again  leading  to  stalemate 
on  the  budget. 

Third.  H.J.  Res.  350  leaves  key  terms  un- 
defined, such  as  the  measure  of  national 
income  to  be  used  for  limiting  tax  increases 
and  the  powers  that  Congress  and  the  Presi- 
dent have  to  ensure  that  actual  outlays  do 
not  exceed  the  outlays  set  forth  in  the 
yearly  budget  statement.  By  leaving  such 
key  terms  undefined,  the  sponsors  have  In- 
vited the  court  interpretation  of  these 
terms.  The  courts,  with  little  expertise  in 
this  area,  are  ill-prepared  for  the  role. 

Finally,  this  constitutional  amendment 
could  cause  unchecked  growth  in  the 
number  of  so-called  "off-budget"  items.  Ef- 
forts would  be  made  to  redefine  the  budget, 
perhaps,  for  example,  by  taking  social  secu- 
rity out  of  it.  Ways  can  always  be  found  to 
circumvent  a  law  or  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment. Off-budget  activities  escape  the  basic 
control  of  the  current  budget  process,  so 
they  are  more  likely  to  run  wild. 

In  recent  years  we  have  experienced  an 
erosion  of  fiscal  discipline  in  the  federal 
budget.  If  a  constitutional  amendment  can 
help  restore  that  discipline,  then  we  should 
support  it.  We  should  not.  however,  hold 
out  the  promise  that  a  formula  written  into 
the  Constitution  can  balance  our  national 
priorities.  If  we  are  to  achieve  lasting 
budget  restraint  and  lower  deficits.  Con- 
gress and  the  President  must  show  the  disci- 
pline to  exercise  restraint  in  the  yearly 
budget  review.  Firm  resolve  is  needed  to 
control  budget  growth.  If  the  will  does  not 
exist,  a  constitutional  amendment  will  not 
help.  If  the  will  does  exist,  a  constitutional 
amendment  may  not  be  necessary.  Certainly 
an  amendment,  which  could  take  several 
years  to  approve,  should  not  be  viewed  as  a 
way  to  solve  our  immediate  budget  prob- 
lems. A  balanced-budget  amendment,  if 
adopted,  should  provide  room  to  respond  to 
a  national  economic  emergency  or  a  threat 
to  our  national  security.  The  challenge  is  to 
draft  an  amendment  which  encourages 
fiscal  discipline  but  does  not  straight-Jacket 
economic  policy.* 


THE  PUGHT  OP  WASHINGTON 
TREJOS  MARTINEZ  IN  URUGUAY 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINE 
^  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July 
2,  1977,  Washington  Trejos  Martinez, 
a  member  of  the  Metallurgists  Union, 
was  arrested  while  waiting  for  a  bus  on 
a  street  in  Montevideo.  Uruguay.  In 
1973,  the  Uruguayan  Government  had 
declared  all  labor  unions  to  be  illegkl. 
and  it  is  strongly  suspected  that  Mr. 
Trejos'  arrest  was  a  direct  result  of  his 
union  association.  In  1979.  after  being 
tortured,  Mr.  Trejos  was  sentenced  to 
6  years  in  prison,  even  though  we 
cannot  determine  the  nature  of  the 
charges  against  him.  Mr.  Trejos  is  now 
ser\'iiig  his  term  in  the  infamous  Li- 
bertad  Prison,  the  site  of  some  truly 
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deplorable  human  rights  abuses.  The 
International  Red  Cross  was  permitted 
to  visit  the  prison  last  year,  but  short- 
ly after  the  visit,  the  number  of 
deaths  and  incidences  of  torture  in- 
creased. 

We  do  know  that,  under  Uruguayan 
law.  a  prisoner  is  eligible  for  parole 
after  having  served  one-half  of  his 
sentence.  Thus,  Mr.  Trejos  should  be 
eligible  for  a  review  of  his  sentence.  I 
have  written  to  the  President  of  Uru- 
guay and  the  Uruguayan  Ambassador 
to  the  United  States,  urging  that  the 
case  of  Washington  Trejos  Martinez 
be  reviewed.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  do  the  same,  by  sending  let- 
ters to  the  following  addresses: 

Exco.  Sr.  Presidente  de  la  Republiac. 

General  Cregorlo  Alvarez. 

Case  de  Ooblemo. 

Plaza  Independencla. 

Montevideo.  Uruguay. 

His  Excellency  Jorge  Pacheco  Areco. 
Ambassador  to  the  United  States. 
Embassy  of  the  Republic  of  Uruguay. 
lOlBPSt.  NW.. 
Washington.  D.C.  20036.* 


CIVIL  PENALTIES  FOR  VIOLA- 
TIONS OP  CERTAIN  SO-CALLED 
ANIMAL  QUARANTINE  AND 
PLANT  QUARANTINE  ACTS 


HON.  WILLIAM  C.  WAMPLER 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
I  am  joined  by  Congressman  George 
Brown  in  introducing  legislation  that 
would  authorize  civil  penalties  to  be 
assessed  for  violations  of  various  laws 
aimed  at  preventing  the  introduction 
and  dissemination  of  livestock  and 
poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases,  and 
plant  pests.  The  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture would  be  authorized  to  impose, 
administratively,  civil  money  penalties 
for  violations  of  certain  plant  and 
animal  quarantine  laws,  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture's Animal  and  Plant  Health  In- 
spection Service.  Currently,  these  laws 
are  punishable  by  criminal  sanctions 
and.  in  some  cases,  monetary  penal- 
ties. This  legislation  retains  the  sanc- 
tion of  criminal  prosecution  now  pro- 
vided for  in  the  acts,  but  would  in- 
crease the  monetary  penalties  where 
they  already  exist,  and  provide  for 
monetary  penalties  where  none  exist. 

Criminal  sanctions  are  vital  in  assur- 
ing the  enforcement  of  our  laws,  but 
they  are  sometimes  not  enough.  Crimi- 
nal prosecution  is  a  lengthy  and  cum- 
bersome process  in  an  already  overbur- 
dened judicial  system,  and  sometimes 
culminates  in  no  prcisecution  because 
of  a  breakdown  in  the  system.  While 
the  process  proceeds  sluggishly,  the  vi- 
olator is  often  free  to  continue  the 
same  practices,  and  continue  to  threat- 
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en  the  American  agricultural  industry. 
Civil  penalties,  on  the  other  hand,  can 
be  imposed  administratively,  insuring 
that  the  violator  will  be  dealt  with  in  a 
timely  and  effective  maiuier.  More- 
over, a  monetary  penalty  is  more  real 
to  most  individuals  and  businessmen 
than  a  distant  and  lengthy  legal  pr<x:- 
ess  that  can  sometimes  be  overcome. 
Just  the  threat  of  a  monetary  penalty 
could  discourage  some  violators,  par- 
ticularly -knowing"  violators,  from 
breaking  the  law.  Civil  penalties  thus 
become  not  only  an  effective  enforce- 
ment tool,  but  a  potential  deterrent  as 
well. 

This  does  not  mean  that  civil  penal- 
ties will  be  imposed  indiscriminately: 
cases  must  be  supported  by  substantial 
evidence.  Such  a  penalty  cannot  be  im- 
posed without  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing.  Appeals  are  also  provid- 
ed for  through  Judicial  review  in  the 
U.S.  courts  of  appeals.  Nor  does  it 
mean  that  criminal  sanctions  will  not 
t>e  pursued:  that  course  remains  open. 
The  legislation  will  simply  expand  the 
scope  of  sanctions  that  can  be  imposed 
on  violators.  It  will  give  the  potential 
offender  one  less  reason  to  violate  the 
law.  If  it  is  financially  advantageous  to 
violate  the  law.  it  is  likely  that  a  viola- 
tion—at least  a  knowing  violation— will 
occur.  If  it  is  financially  prohibitive, 
violations  are  less  likely  to  occur. 

The  animal  and  plant  quarantine 
laws  were  originally  enacted  to  protect 
American  agriculture  from  potentially 
devastating  pests  and  disease.  The  cost 
of  effective  enforcement  of  these  laws 
is  minimal  compared  to  the  cost  of 
combating  animal  and  plant  diseases 
and  pests  that  seriously  affect  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  the  food  and 
fiber  produced  in  the  United  States.  It 
is  the  purpose  of  this  legislation  to 
make  the  enforcement  of  these  impor- 
tant laws  more  effective. 

Department  op  Agriculture. 

Oppice  op  the  Secretary. 
Washington,  D.C.  March  16.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Nkil.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Transmitted  herewith 
for  the  consideration  of  the  Congress  is  a 
draft  bill  "To  authorize  civil  penalties  for 
violations  of  various  laws  for  preventing  the 
introduction  and  dissemination  of  livestock 
and  poultry  diseases,  plant  diseases,  and 
plant  pests. " 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  recom- 
mends that  the  draft  bill  t>e  enacted. 

The  purpose  of  the  draft  bill  is  to  expand 
the  scope  of  sanctions  for  violations  of  cer- 
tain so-called  "Animal  Quarantine"  and 
"Plant  Quarantine"  acts  intended  to  pre- 
vent the  intrcxluction  into  the  United  States 
and  the  dissemination  within  the  United 
States  of  livestock  and  poultry  diseases  and 
plant  diseases  and  pests. 

The  draft  bill  would  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  impose,  administra- 
tively, civil  money  penalties  for  violations, 
whenever  he  believes  that  such  penalties 
are  appropriate  to  effectuate  the  purposes 
of  the  act  involved.  Provision  is  made  for  af- 
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(ordlnc  the  alleged  violator  an  opportunity 
for  hearing  In  connection  with  such  action. 
The  acta  to  be  amended  now  contain  no  au- 
thority for  the  Imposition  of  civil  money 
penalties.  The  additional  authority  will 
enable  the  Department  to  handle  many  vlo- 
lationa  more  expeditiously,  provide  greater 
flexibility  in  sanctions  for  more  effective  en- 
forcement, and  Insure  a  greater  degree  of 
consistency  In  the  sanctions.  The  provisions 
for  civil  money  penalties  are  consistent  with 
"Recommendation  73-6:  Civil  Money  Penal- 
ties as  a  Sanction"  adopted  on  December  14. 
lB7ii,  by  the  Administrative  Conference  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

The  draft  bill  retains  the  sanction  of 
criminal  prosecution  now  provided  for  In 
the  acts  but  Increases  the  fines  applicable  to 
such  violations.  The  maximum  fine  for  vlo- 
Utlon  of  the  Act  of  February  3,  1M3.  the 
Act  of  March  3.  IMS.  or  the  Act  of  July  3. 
1962.  or  the  regulations  promulgated  there- 
under, would  be  raised  from  1 1.000  to  $5,000 
(31  U.S.C.  133.  137,  lS4e).  The  sanction  of 
imprisonment  for  a  period  of  not  more  than 
one  year  would  also  be  maintained.  This  ac- 
cords with  the  provisions  in  the  Act  of  May 
39.  1884.  as  amended  (31  U.8.C.  117).  The 
maximum  fine  of  IS.OOO  would  be  retained 
in  section  0  of  the  Act  of  August  30. 1890  (31 
U.S.C.  104).  However,  the  maximum  period 
of  Imprisonment  In  that  section  would  be  re- 
duced from  three  yean  to  one  year,  to  be  In 
accord  with  the  definition  of  a  misdemeanor 
prescribed  In  18  U.8.C.  1  and  to  conform  to 
the  term  of  imprisonment  prescribed  in  the 
other  "Animal  Quarantine"  acts  as  cited.  A 
maximum  fine  of  11.000  and  imprisonment 
not  exceeding  one  year  would  be  provided 
for  a  knowing  violation  of  section  8  of  the 
1890  Act  (31  U.S.C.  103)  for  which  no  penal- 
ties are  currently  provided  in  the  act. 

The  forfeiture  provision  of  section  6  of 
the  Act  of  August  30.  1890  (31  U.aC.  104) 
would  be  deleted.  The  present  provision  is 
not  applicable  to  all  .nieans  of  conveyance. 
This  forfeiture  authorization  has  never 
been  used.  The  administrative  officials  of 
the  Animal  and  Plant  Health  Irupectlon 
Service  do  not  view  the  provision  as  a  practi- 
cal tool  In  their  disease  control  and  eradica- 
tion programs  and  find  more  practical  re- 
course under  other  authorisations  contained 
in  the  Animal  Quarantine  laws  and  this  bill. 

In  the  Act  of  May  33.  1957  (7  U.8.C. 
150gg)  and  the  Act  of  August  30,  1913  (7 
U.S.C.  163).  the  maximum  fine  would  be  In- 
creased from  $500  to  $6,000  and  the  provi- 
sions for  a  maximum  one  year  period  of  im- 
prisonment would  be  retained.  However, 
luiowledge  would  be  specifically  required  as 
an  element  of  additional  criminal  offenses 
under  these  two  acts.  Currently,  knowledge 
Is  specifically  required  only  for  certain  of- 
fenses under  these  two  acts.  The  bill  also 
would  add  to  the  1013  Act.  provisions  for 
civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  the  knowing 
unauthorized  use  of  certificates  provided  for 
under  the  act  and  limit  the  provisions  on  al- 
terations, defacing  or  destroying  such  certif- 
icates to  such  actioru  when  unauthorized  by 
the  Secretary. 

The  bill  would  also  provide  for  the  Imposi- 
tion of  civil  and  criminal  penalties  for  viola- 
tion of  regulations  under  the  Act  of  January 
31,  1943  (7  U.S.C.  149).  Such  authority  is 
not  presently  provided. 

This  Department  believes  that  the  bill.  If 
enacted,  would  substantially  aid  In  the  pro- 
tection of  the  livestock  and  poultry  popula- 
tions, plants  and  other  agricultural  interests 
of  this  country. 

Enactment  of  the  draft  bill  will  result  in 
an  estimated  additional  cost  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  approximately  $100,000  annually. 
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IN  THE  STORM:  OUR 
NATIONAL  PARKS 


HOli  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


I  ormaaASKA 

IN  T^E  HOUSI  or  RKPRKSDfTATIVCS 

Wednesday,  June  23, 198Z 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  naost  people  hear  the  words  "na- 
tional Bark,"  visions  of  Yellowatone 
and  thS  Grand  Canyon  Immediately 
spring  so  mind.  We  should  not  forget, 
however,  that  almost  60  percent  of  our 
333  nat^nal  park  system  units  are  cul- 
tural atd  historical  sites,  such  as  the 
Homeswad  National  Monument 
within  py  district.  Carol  Sandburg's 
home  la  North  Carolina  and  the  Flor- 
issant Fpssil  Beds  of  Colorado. 

Thesd  fragile  sites  suffer  equally 
from  the  wear  and  tear  of  natural 
forces  And  the  constant  onslaught  of 
clvilizadon.  Another  excellent  article 
by  Rooert  Cahn.  which  follows,  ex- 
plains In  detail  the  types  of  threats 
facing  ^ese  delicate  areas.  I  hope  that 
my  colleagues  will  read  the  following 
and  then  understand  why  their  sup- 
port fof  park  service  improvement  leg- 
islation, such  as  H.R.  5976  which  I  in- 
troduced, is  so  essential. 

The  ihlicle  follows: 

CHAO    CaHYOK:  PMSgRVING  A  CULTUaAL 

Trbasuri 
(By  Robert  Cahn) 

One  o  in  almost  feel  the  presence  of  the 
ancient  people  who  mysteriously  departed 
eight  cei  iturles  ago  from  this  remote  part  of 
New  Me  lico.  Walking  about  Pueblo  Bonlto. 
one  of  I  he  moat  significant  archaeological 
sites  In  I  he  hemisphere.  I  found  myself  won- 
dering what  life  was  like  in  this  earliest 
America  fi  "apartment  complex."  a  multi- 
story. IDC-room  communal  dwelling  that 
once  hoi  laed  1.300  people. 

An  ar  dent  people— The  Anasasi— built  a 
relatlvel  Y  advanced  civilization  here.  They 
cultlvat(  d  the  land,  performed  elaborate  re- 
ligious I  eremonies  in  their  great  kivas.  de- 
signed ind  made  pottery  and  textiles,  and 
constru(  ted  extensive  pueblos  using  sophis- 
ticated masonry  and  architectural  tech- 
niques. And  without  pack  animals  or 
wheeled  vehicles,  they  developed  a  complex 
trade  m  twork  connecting  as  many  as  75  out- 
lying c<  mmunities  with  a  system  of  roads. 
Then,  ai  the  end  of  the  13th  century,  they 
left  witl  lOut  a  trace. 

In  19(  7.  about  31.000  acres  of  public  land 
was  set  aside  as  Chaco  Canyon  National 
Monum  cnt  to  preserve  the  remnants  of  this 
highest  point  of  pre-Columbian  pueblo  civi- 
lization. Chaco's  cultural  interest,  together 
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with  Its  beauMful  example  of  high-plateau, 
desert  terrain,  makes  It  one  of  the  gems  In 
the  national  park  system  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

PABK  rACS  I  THaSATS  PROM  WITHIN  AND 
WITHOUT 

But  like  net  riy  all  the  National  Park  Serv- 
ice's cultural  and  historical  sites,  as  well  as 
Its  natural  aieas.  Chaco  faces  threau  both 
from  within  and  without  Its  own  bound- 
aries. The  18  BO  SUte  of  the  Parks  Report 
ticked  off  37  threats  to  Chaco's  resources 
(the  average  >ark  had  14).  many  the  effecu 
of  current  oi  planned  energy  development 
near  the  park . 

The  three-mile-wide  and  nine-mlle-long 
park  is  surroi  mded  by  federally  owned  land 
and  a  Navajc  reservation.  These  were  long 
thought  to  cc  nstltute  a  protective  buffer  for 
the  park.  To4ay.  however,  those  lands  have 
become  the  feadlng  source  of  trouble  for 
Chaco.  The  atark  reality  Is  that  Chaco  slU 
In  the  midst  ^f  the  San  Juan.  Basin,  which  Is 
estimated  to  nave  one-fourth  of  the  nation's 
strtppable  coal  reserves,  oil  and  gas  deposlu. 
and  one-slx|h  of  the  world's  uranium 
supply.  I 

Large-scale  I  strip  mining  poses  special 
problems.  Iti  could  accelerate  erosion  at 
Chaco  and  c4rry  toxic  wastes  Into  the  park, 
l^ranlum  mliting  could  affect  the  quality 
and  quantity  of  the  ground  water.  Consider- 
able amounts  of  air  pollution  are  already 
being  measuaed  in  the  park,  probably  from 
the  Four  Coiners  coal-fired  power  plants  60 
miles  away.   { 

The  Santaj  Fe  Railroad  has  plans  for 
building  a  spur  Just  outside  the  northern 
part  of  the  bark  to  traiuport  coal.  A  new 
community  or  30.000.  complete  with  a  3.000- 
megawatt  coal  burning  power  plant,  is  on 
the  drawing  boards.  It  would  be  built  16 
miles  from  the  park. 

These  external  threats  come  at  a  time  of 
great  opportunity  for  the  park.  Years  of  re- 
search and  exploration  have  uncovered  evi- 
dence of  more  that  75  outlying  prehistoric 
communltiesj  spread  over  36.000  square 
miles.  The  dbcoveries  hold  the  potential  for 
unlocking  many  of  the  intriguing  mysteries 
of  the  Chacd  culture.  To  protect  this  herit- 
age, conservationists  and  the  National  Park 
Service  two  years  ago  urged  expansion  of 
Chaco  Cany6n  National  Monument  and  lu 
designation  as  a  national  park. 

Late  in  1980.  Congress  passed  a  law  estab- 
lishing the  slightly  larger  Chaco  Culture 
National  Hfctorical  Park.  This  provided 
minimal  pnJtectlon  to  33  of  the  outlying 
sites.  But  no  protection  was  given  the  land 
around  them,  which  Includes  thousands  of 
other  archaebloglcal  sites. 

Inside  Chspo's  boundaries  other  problems 
are  readily  apparent.  A  rear  wall  of  Pueblo 
Bonlto  sags^  badly  It  has  to  be  supported 
by  two  crude  wcxxlen  braces.  The  wall  could 
collapse  at  any  moment,  but  repairs  might 
cost  more  than  $1  million.  And  they  can't 
even  be  requested  until  park  officials  under- 
stand why  the  wall  is  collapsing  and  what 
can  be  donf  about  It.  But  this  research 
would  cost  fnoney.  too.  and  no  funds  are 
avalUble. 

nOSIOH  is|  CHACO'S  MOST  VROENT  PROBLSM 

All  aroun(^  the  ruins  signs  of  erosion  point 
to  the  most  tirgent  threat.  Rain  water  pours 
from  the  steep  cliffs  and  box  canyons  Into 
narrow  Chaco  Wash.  Many  of  the  cotton- 
wood  trees  planted  years  ago  to  reduce  ero- 
sion are  dykig  out,  and  the  park  cant  get 
the  money  jto  replace  them.  The  alluvial 
soils  underlying  many  ruins  are  affected  by 
"piping."  a  natural  phenomenon  that  causes 
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soli  to  collapse,  creating  huge  subsurface 
caverns. 

Chaco  superintendent  Walter  Herrlman 
worries  that  the  park  faces  serious  damage 
from  the  many  threats  to  Its  resources.  Mr. 
Herrlman.  a  Park  Service  veteran,  who  has 
been  nine  years  In  his  present  post,  battles 
vigorously,  often  outspokenly,  to  save 
Chaco. 

He  saw  visits  to  the  park  Increase  40  per- 
cent between  1980  and  1981.  while  personnel 
to  take  care  of  the  park  and  Its  visitors  was 
cut  back.  The  ranger  staff  Is  so  thin  and  so 
busy  with  other  duties,  he  says,  that  It  Is 
unable  to  prevent  vandalism  and  theft  of  ar- 
tifacts from  the  ruins.  And  they  rarely  get 
to  patrol  the  outlying  areas.  While  attend- 
ing to  other  duties,  chief  ranger  Ken 
Mabery  happened  upon  a  uranium  explora- 
tion crew  Just  outside  the  park,  which  had 
Inadvertently  bull-dozed  one  of  the  ancient 
roads.  Herrlman  persuaded  the  mining  com- 
pany to  hire  an  archaeologist  to  work  with 
the  drilling  crew  and  steer  them  away  from 
valuable  historical  sites. 

Despite  the  urgency  of  Its  problems. 
Chaco  Is  not  authorized  to  have  a  resource 
management  specialist.  Erosion  control,  air 
pollution  monitoring,  and  wildlife  manage- 
ment are  done  by  ranger  John  Miller.  He 
holds  forestry  and  wildlife  management  de- 
grees, but  his  Job  at  Chaco  carries  only  a 
low-paying  technician  rating,  and  he  has  to 
fit  resource  management  in  among  his 
normal  ranger  duties. 

FUNDS  TO  COMBAT  CKOSION  MAY  BE  TOO  LITTLE, 
TOO  LATE 

Herrlman  was  able  to  get  $60,000  this  year 
to  begin  erosion  control  work.  But  it  may  be 
too  little,  too  late.  A  Just-completed  engi- 
neering study  found  that  four  of  the  park's 
nine  major  excavated  ruins  will  be  de- 
stroyed by  erosion  unless  the  park  under- 
takes a  multimillion-dollar  program  to  con- 
trol the  entire  Chaco  watershed. 

The  Navajo  tribe,  the  State  of  New 
Mexico,  and  several  federal  agencies  are 
working  on  a  plan  to  protect  the  33  newly 
discovered  outlying  sites.  But  they  will  not 
complete  the  plan  for  two  more  years.  And 
the  Interior  Department  may  at  any  time 
authorize  strip  mining  of  coal  on  the  public 
lands  adjoining  the  park. 

"Chaco  represents  the  heritage  not  only 
of  the  American  Indians  but  of  our  country 
as  a  whole."  says  Herrlman.  "And  we  will 
miss  out  on  understanding  an  important 
part  of  our  roots  if  we  let  Chaco  be  harmed. 
It  ought  to  be  preserved  for  all  future 
Americans  to  see  and  understand." 

The  threats  to  the  resources  at  Chaco 
may  be  unusually  severe,  but  they  are  not 
unique.  Historical  and  cultural  sites  com- 
prise 60  percent  of  all  Park  Service  units, 
and  many  are  in  immediate  need  of  repair 
and  protection.  Independence  Hall's  bell 
tower  and  the  Statue  of  Liberty  need  reha- 
bilitation: Fort  El  Morro  In  San  Juan, 
Puerto  Rico,  is  collapsing  from  the  pound- 
ing of  the  sea;  and  Tennessee  River  water  Is 
eroding  vital  sections  of  Shiloh  National 
Military  Park  in  Tennessee.  Vandalism, 
crime,  and  misuse  are  taking  their  toll  on 
many  of  the  historical  sites  in  urban  areas. 

MANY  CULTURAL  RESOURCES  YET  TO  BE 
INVENTORIED 

Are  the  threats  to  the  cultural  areas  like 
Chaco  as  severe  as  the  threats  to  natural 
areas?  I  put  the  question  to  F.  Ross  Hol- 
land, the  National  Park  Service  associate  di- 
rector for  cultural  resources.  His  answer: 
"We  don't  know  what  we  are  losing.  And  we 
don't  have  the  people  even  to  Identify  all  of 
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the  probems. "  I'd  heard  much  the  same 
comment  from  the  stewards  of  Yellowstone 
and  other  natural  areas. 

Mr.  Holland  noted  that  the  Park  Service 
estimates  it  has  more  than  30,000  historical 
structures,  but  only  13.000  have  been  Inven- 
toried. And  of  the  estimated  10  million  ob- 
jects In  park  collections— which  range  from 
the  pistol  John  Wilkes  Booth  used  to  shoot 
President  Abraham  Lincoln  to  the  suit 
George  Washington  wore  at  his  inaugura- 
tion—fewer than  10  percent  have  been  cata- 
loged. 

As  the  number  of  historical  areas  has  in- 
creased (33  units  have  been  added  In  the 
last  eight  years),  the  number  of  trained  pro- 
fessionals working  with  them  has  remained 
static.  At  some  sites  it  has  even  declined. 
The  Park  Service  has  fewer  than  100  histor- 
ical architects,  architectural  conservators, 
and  preservation  specialists.  Of  these,  only 
two-thirds  are  permanent  employees.  Only 
21  qualified  "cultural  resources  manage- 
ment specialists"  are  at  work  in  the  333  Na- 
tional Park  Service  units. 

Answering  a  hurried  call  in  February  1981 
to  Identify  resource  problems  In  need  of  im- 
mediate budget  attention,  the  Park  Service's 
10  regional  directors  propoaed  63  cultural 
projects.  The  estimated  first-year  cost  for 
those  projects  would  have  tieen  $34.6  mil- 
lion, if  all  had  been  fully  funded. 

THREATS  TO  NATURAL  RESOURCES  REMAIN  THE 
PRIME  CONCDIN 

The  Park  Service  regards  preservation  of 
cultural  resources  as  Important  and  neces- 
sary. But  it  is  the  growing  threat  to  natural 
resources  that  is  especially  troublesome. 
Safeguarding  the  scenic  and  natural  value 
of  these  resources  has.  after  all.  been  the 
service's  traditional  mandate.  As  evidence  of 
these  threats  mounts,  pressures  build  on 
Park  Service  officials  to  put  increased  em- 
phasis on  resource  management,  but  the 
troops  are  skeptical. 

Rangers  know  that  In  practice  natural  re- 
source management  gets  the  short  end  of 
the  stick.  Law  enforcement,  services  to  visi- 
tors, and  maintenance  of  facilities  take  most 
of  their  time  and  eat  up  moat  of  the  budget. 
EXery  ranger  and  superintendent  I  talked 
with  at  the  annual  conference  of  national 
park  rangers  at  Squaw  Valley,  Calif.,  last 
October  favored  reversing  priorities.  They 
wanted  to  make  protection  of  the  natural 
resources  No.  1,  providing  more  funds,  per- 
sonnel, and  training  for  this  purpose. 

In  fact,  resource  management  was  the 
theme  of  this  fifth  annual  "Ranger  Rendez- 
vous." attended  by  350  rangers  and  25  su- 
perintendents and  park  administrators. 
They  came  on  vacation  time  and  paid  their 
own  expenses.  For  three  days  they  delved 
Into  external  threau  to  natural  resources, 
management  of  endangered  species,  the 
problems  posed  by  nonnatlve  species,  pro- 
tection of  wilderness,  and  other  issues.  Na- 
tional Park  Service  director  Russell  Dicken- 
son admitted  that  parii  resources  were  being 
changed  "in  ways  that,  if  it  continues,  will 
seriously  degrade  the  natural  and  cultural 
resources  for  which  we  are  held  accounta- 
ble."  He  received  a  standing  ovation  for 
promising  to  give  higher  priority  to  resource 
management. 

MANY  RANGERS  PEEL  BETRAYED  BY  WATT 

STATEMENT 

The  rendezvous  participants  responded  to 
Interior  Secretary  James  O.  Watts  video- 
taped talk  with  silence,  even  though  his  re- 
marks Indicated  support  for  resource  protec- 
tion. Talks  with  rangers  revealed  an  under- 
current of  resentment  against  the  secretary. 
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Many  spoke  of  feeling  betrayed  by  Mr. 
Watt's  statemenU  about  the  "shameful" 
state  of  the  national  parks.  They  felt  those 
StatemenU  exaggerated  the  problem  of  de- 
teriorating park  facilities,  and  drew  public 
attention  away  from  the  more  serious  re- 
source protection  Issue. 

Members  of  Congress  got  an  earful  on  the 
threau  to  parks'  natural  and  cultural  re- 
sources early  this  year  during  hearings 
called  by  Rep.  John  Selberling  (D)  of  Ohio. 
The  aim  of  the  hearings  was  to  find  out 
what  was  being  done  in  response  to  the  1980 
Sute  of  the  Parks  Report,  which  listed  hun- 
dreds of  threau  to  park  land. 

Thurman  Trosper  of  Montana,  a  former 
Park  Service  offical  and  past  president  of 
the  Wilderness  Society,  testified  that  Gla- 
cier National  Park  is  threatened  by  a 
planned  huge  open-pit  coal  mine  Just  over 
the  border  In  Canada,  proposed  gas  and  oil 
development  on  all  sides  of  the  park  which 
could  disrupt  wildlife  movement,  and  by 
acid  rain  and  second-home  development. 

ENERGY  DEVELOPMENT  CALLED  A  "TICHTBNINC 
NOOSE" 

"The  noose  is  tightening  around  our  na- 
tional parks. "  said  Terri  Martin,  Utah  repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Parks  and  Conser- 
vation Association.  She  was  referring  to 
planned  engergy  development  on  public 
lands  adjacent  to  park  areas  of  the  Colorado 
Plateau— including  tar  sands  extraction 
within  Glen  Canyon,  strip  mining  adjacent 
to  Capitol  Reef,  and  a  nuclear  waste  reposi- 
tory one  mile  from  Canyonlands. 

My  own  Investigations  bear  out  what 
these  witnesses  and  others  told  the  commit- 
tee. Consider  two  national  parks  in  Califor- 
nia. In  both  cases.  there"s  evidence  of 
threau  to  the  principal  resources  for  which 
the  parks  were  established. 

SEQUOIA  AND  LASSEN:  NATURAL  RESOURCES  ON 
THEUNE 

At  Sequoia  National  Park,  the  second 
oldest  national  park.  sclentlsU  discovered  in 
the  early  1960s  that  putting  out  lightning- 
caused  forest  fires,  instead  of  letting  them 
bum  out.  Interfered  with  the  natural  cycles 
that  perpetuate  the  majestic  2.000-to-3.000- 
year-old  giant  sequoias,  largest  of  all  living 
obJecU  In  the  world.  Fire  removes  under- 
growth, prepares  the  soil  to  germinate  new 
trees  and  allows  them  necessary  light.  Also. 
if  the  underbrush  remaihs.  it  can  lead  to  ab- 
normally hot  fires  that  could  penetrate  the 
sequoias'  fire-resistant  t>ark.  which  is  imper- 
vious to  normal  fires. 

The  Sequoia  National  Park  management 
plan  calls  for  "prescribed""  burning  in  key 
areas  as  a  preventive  measure.  But  the  plan 
has  been  hampered  by  lack  of  funds  and 
personnel.  Most  of  the  $300,000  budgeted 
for  controlled  burning  In  1981  had  to  be 
used  to  meet  general  park  operating  cosU. 

Sequoia  has  other  resource  problems  as 
well:  rising  amounU  of  acid  rain:  nonnative 
plant  species  intruding  on  the  natural  vege- 
tation; and  the  constant  movement  of  visi- 
tors compacting  soils  at  the  lodges  and 
cabins  within  Giant  Forest,  which  threatens 
the  shallow-rooted  sequoias. 

CALL  TO  BEEP  UP  RESOURCE  MANAGEMENT 
PROGRAMS 

Superintendent  Boyd  Evison  says  he  feels 
that  the  park  cannot  protect  iu  resources 
adequately  until  natural  science  and  re- 
source management  programs  are  given 
more  attention. 

"One  of  the  greatest  needs  of  our  parks  is 
a  basic  inventory  of  natural  resources,  sup- 
ported by  effective  computer  capabilities,  in 
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order  to  get  tn  accurate  picture  of 
changes."  Mr.  Evison  says. 

Although  79.000  of  the  107.000  acres  in 
northern  California's  Lassen  Volcanic  Na- 
tional Park  are  officially  designated  wilder- 
ness, the  park's  most  unique  resource  is  its 
thermal  activity.  There  are  hot  springs, 
sulfur  works,  fumaroles.  and  steam  vents. 
Lassen  Peak,  a  10.457-foot-high  smoldering 
mountain,  Is  one  of  two  active  volcanoes  in 
the  continental  United  States.  Its  1915  erup- 
tion was  the  most  recent  in  the  U.S.  until 
Mount  St.  Helens  blew  its  top. 

The  chief  threat  to  Lassen's  resources  is 
geothermal  development  on  national  forest 
land  bordering  the  park.  The  U.S.  Forest 
Service  wants  to  grant  57  leases  to  would-be 
developers.  And  the  park's  single  most 
unique  natural  phenomenon.  Terminal 
Oeyser.  has  already  been  compromised. 
Really  a  steam  vent,  it  continuously  blows 
water  and  steam  50  to  75  feet  into  the  air.  a 
spectacular  small-scale  Old  Faithful. 

Adjoining  the  geyser  is  a  566-acre  "inhold- 
ing"— a  privately  owned  tract  that  lies 
within  the  original  park  boundaries.  The 
tract  could  have  been  purchased  for  a  small 
sum  In  1916  when  the  park  was  established, 
but  in  those  days  public  funds  were  not  used 
for  direct  purchase  of  land  for  parks.  Park- 
lands  were  carved  out  of  other  public  lands 
or  donated  by  individuals.  The  family  that 
owned  the  tract  did  not  offer  to  donate  it. 
In  later  years,  after  federal  policy  changed 
to  allow  the  purchase  of  land  for  parks,  the 
parcel  could  still  have  been  bought  at  a  very 
low  price,  but  it  wasn't. 

OaOTHSKMAL  WaU.  DMILLEB  NEXT  TO  CEYSEM 

In  1962.  the  owner  leased  the  mineral 
rights  to  an  oil  company,  which  sank  a  geo- 
thermal test  well  and  then  capped  it.  find- 
ing that  the  well  had  too  little  economic  po- 
tential. Then  in  1978.  while  the  Park  Serv- 
ice dawdled  over  a  congressionally  approved 
decision  to  condemn  the  area.  Phillips  Pe- 
troleum Corporation  sent  heavy  equipment 
into  this  semi-wilderness.  Within  50  yards  of 
Terminal  Oeyser  they  leveled  a  hillside  area 
the  sise  of  a  football  field,  sink  a  4.000-foot 
geothermal  test  well,  and  capped  it. 

Once  the  damage  had  been  done,  the  Park 
Service  condemned  the  land  and  now  will 
have  to  pay  upwards  of  S6  million  for  the 
property.  In  time  the  leveled  hillside  can  be 
replanted  and.  fortunately,  development 
was  halted  before  Terminal  Oeyser  was 
damaged.  But  it  was  a  close  call,  and  the 
desecrated  site  serves  as  a  mute  reminder  of 
how  quickly  a  priceless  natural  resource 
could  be  destroyed. 

IS  WASHINGTON  BEING  .FKNNYWISE  AND  POUND- 

roousH? 

What  nearly  happened  to  Terminal 
Geyser  lends  ammunition  to  the  national 
park  advocates  who  Insist  that  it  is  penny- 
wise  and  pound  foolish  not  to  use  the  more 
than  $1  billion  available  for  new  park  land 
in  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund 
to  acquire  certain  lands  within  congression- 
ally approved  park  boundaries  that  are  vital 
to  the  parks'  well-being.  Most  of  the  key 
properties  could  be  paid  for  with  money  to 
spare,  out  of  one  year's  authorization  from 
the  fund— if  Secretary  Watt's  park  land  ac- 
quisition moratorium  could  be  lifted  and 
Congress  approved  the  expenditures.* 
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BILL  I  TO  DELAY  EFFECTIVE 
DATB  OF  PROPOSED  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  RULE  4  OF  FEDER- 
AL I;ULES  OF  CIVIL  PROCE- 
DURi; 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  TME  house  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

1  Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speake^.  rule  4  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Civil  Pfocedure  relates  to  "Process". 
On  Apvll  28.  1982.  the  Chief  Justice 
sent  tt>  Congress  some  proposed 
amendments  to  this  rule.  The  accom- 
panying draft  would  postpone  the  ef- 
fective jdate  of  these  amendments  to 
Octobei  1,  1983,  or  until  Congress  acts 
affirmatively  on  them,  whichever  is 
earlier.  jIn  the  absence  of  such  an  en- 
actment the  amendments  will  become 
effective  automatically  on  August  1. 
1982.     [ 

Rule  1(c)  now  provides  that  "Service 
of  process  shall  be  made  by  a  United 
States  marshal,  by  his  deputy,  or  by 
some  derson  specially  appointed  by 
the  coiprt  for  that  purpose.  .  .  ."  It 
also  provides  that  "Service  of  process 
may  ala  o  be  made  by  a  person  author- 
ized to  serve  process  in  an  action 
brough  in  courts  of  general  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  State  in  which  the  district 
court  ill  held  or  in  which  service  is 
made."  In  addition  to  proposing  that 
this  rule  be  amended  to  authorize 
service  of  a  summons  and  complaint 
"by  anj  person  who  is  not  a  party  and 
is  not  less  than  18  years  of  age",  the 
Court  sliminates  from  the  rule  the 
provisitn  for  service  by  persons  au- 
thorize I  to  serve  under  State  law. 
There  a  no  explanation  offered  for 
this  ch  inge.  It  is  respectfully  suggest- 
ed thai  the  Congress  should  inquire 
into  th^  change  and  satisfy  itself  that 
there  it  good  and  sufficient  reason  for 
departing  from  a  system  which  keys 
the  Federal  court  procedure  to  that  of 
the  St^e  in  which  it  is  located. 

The  Court  has  also  proposed  a  new 
rule  4«1)  providing  for  service  of  a 
summons  and  complaint  by  certified 
or  registered  mail,  with  provision  for 
the  enlry  of  default  Judgments.  Al- 
though an  effort  is  made  in  the  pro- 
posed rule  to  provide  otherwise,  there 
is  a  go4d  possibility  of  the  entry  of  de- 
fault Judgments  aigainst  persons  who 
never  fcven  knew  they  were  defend- 
ants. A  congressional  hearing  on  how 
certtfi^  or  registered  mail,  restricted 
deliver^,  is  handled  seems  prudent. 
Many  people  have  had  experience 
with  return  receipts  on  which  signa- 
tures fltre  illegible  or  clearly  not  those 
of  the  luldressees. 

In  my  home  State  of  California  proc- 
ess may  be  served  by  ordinary  mail,  ac 
compa  lied  by  a  notice  and  acknowleg- 
ment  <  f  receipt  form.  In  the  vast  ma- 
jority pf  cases  the  persons  sought  to 
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and  the  cafces  may  proceed  to  Judg- 
ment. When  there  is  no  such  return, 
personal  service  is  required.  This 
system  is  in  use  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia and  has  been  characterized  by 
Judge  A.  Wallace  Tashima.  writing  for 
his  court,  |as  'low  cost"  and  "effi- 
cient." 

Present  rules  4(d)(7)  and  4(e)  now 
provide  service  may  be  made  on  cer- 
tain defenaants  in  the  manner  pre- 
scribed by  I  the  law  of  the  State  in 
which  the  Federal  court  is  held.  For 
some  reason,  again  not  suggested  in 
any  of  the!  papers  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Court  has  proposed  an 
exception  tp  these  provisions— if  mail 
service  is  u^ed  it  must  comply  with  the 
new  rule  4^d)(8).  Since  circumstances 
vary  so  differently  around  the  coun- 
try. New  Y^rk  being  so  different  from 
Wyoming  or  Montana,  it  may  well  be 
that  a  system  of  service  found  to  be  ef- 
ficient by  a  State  for  Its  people  should 
continue  tO|  be  available  to  them  even 
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when    they    litigate    in    the    Federal 
court. 

Before  ccmpelling  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  t  le  Central  District  of  Cali- 
fornia to  aliandon  the  mail  system  for 
serving  process  which  has  been  serving 
the  court  well,  and  before  compelling 
other  courts  throughout  the  country 
to  abandon  whatever  systems  they 
have  been  using  effectively,  the  Con- 
gress should  explore  whether  there  is 
merit  in  a  nniform  system  throughout 
the  United!  States  and  if  so,  whether 
the  uniforhiity  should  pertain  only 
when  mail  service  is  effected  or  wheth- 
er it  should  pertain  however  process  is 
served.        | 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  present 
law,  28  uis.C.  659(b)  provides  that 
"United  States  marshals  shall  execute 
all  lawful  Iwrits.  process  and  orders 
issued  tinder  the  authority  of  the 
United  Stttes,  including  those  of  the 
courts  •  •  T"  The  interrelationship  be- 
tween this  statute,  a  mandate  of  the 
Congress,  land  the  proposed  rule 
amendments  requires  some  investiga- 
tion. There!  is  no  objection  to  removing 
the  marshals  from  the  service  of  pri- 
vate civil  process,  but  it  may  well  be 
that  a  statutory  amendment  is  re- 
quired coBcomitant  with  the  rules 
change.      | 

Efforts  hnve  been  made  in  past  Con- 
gresses, ana  are  being  made  in  the  cur- 
rent Congress,  to  amend  the  statute. 
The  House)  Judiciary  Committee  in  its 
report  on  the  Justice  Department  au- 
thorizatioH  bill  for  fiscal  1982  (H. 
Rept.  97-105)  observed  that  "taking 
the  Justice  Department  out  of  the 
business  ol  serving  civil  process  would 
have  req  lired  substantive  amend- 
ments to  t  tie  28,  United  States  Code." 
Senators  'I'hurmond  and  Biden  have 
introduced  S.  2567.  an  authorization 
bill  for  fiscal  1983.  in  which  they  have 
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bill  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  pend- 
ing with  the  House  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  The  accompanying  draft  is 
keyed  to  that  authorization  bill  for 
timing,  although  it  provides  that  if  the 
Congress  acts  on  the  proposed  changes 
to  rule  4  earlier,  they  may  be  imple- 
mented earlier. 

In  sum,  introduction  and  the  prompt 
enactment  of  the  accompanying  bill 
are  urged.  Unless  this  is  all  accom- 
plished before  August  1  of  this  year. 
the  changes  will  become  effective 
without  the  Congress  having  had  an 
opportunity  to  inquire  into  their  ap- 
propriateness and  desirability.* 


RESOLUTION  COMMEMORATING 
THE  INTERNATIONAL  GEO- 
PHYSICAL YEAR 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  resolution  com- 
memorating July  1,  1982,  as  the  25th 
anniversary  of  the  l)eginning  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year.  It  is 
important  that  the  House  focus  the 
Nation's  attention  on  the  remarkable 
scientific  accomplishments  that  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  initi- 
ated, and  reaffirm  its  commitment  to 
the  continued  cooperation  of  all  na- 
tions in  the  pursuit  of  scientific  luiowl- 
edge  that  benefits  all  the  people  of  the 
world. 

The  International  Geophysical  Year 
began  on  July  1.  1957,  and  ended  on 
December  31.  1958.  coinciding  with 
what  scientists  anticipated  to  be  an 
entire  period  of  solar  activity.  Sixty- 
seven  nations  sent  representatives  to 
study  aurora  and  airglow.  cosmic  rays, 
geomagnetism,  glaciology.  gravity,  ion- 
ospheric physics,  longitudes  and  lati- 
tudes, meteorology,  nuclear  radiation, 
oceanography,  seismology,  solar  activi- 
ty, and  upper  atmospheric  studies  uti- 
lising rockets  and  satellite  vehicles. 
The  knowledge  gained  from  those 
studies  forms  a  sparkling  legacy  from 
the  International  Geophysical  Year. 
Improvements  we  now  take  for  grant- 
ed, like  refined  methods  of  weather 
prediction,  to  those  whose  existence  is 
predicated  on  the  work  done  25  years 
ago,  such  as  space  exploration,  iUtis- 
trate  the  success  and  continuing  bene- 
fits of  the  International  Geophysical 
Year. 

Perhaps  the  highest  tribute  I  can 
pay  to  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  is  to  describe  briefly  the  state  of 
science  and  the  world  prior  to  July  1, 
1957.  Before  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  artificial  satellites  had 
never  been  launched;  the  Antarctic 
had  not  been  explored:  there  was  no 
Antarctic  Treaty;  there  was  no  Test 
Ban  Treaty;  there  were  no  world  data 
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centers  for  the  storage  and  sharing  of 
scientific  knowledge;  there  were  few 
international  organizations  based 
purely  on  scientific  cooperations.  The 
International  Geophysical  Year  re- 
moved all  these  ideas  from  paper  and 
turned  them  into  reality.  Satellites 
were  launched,  new  lands  were  ex- 
plored. Most  importantly,  the  means 
for  putting  the  newly  discovered 
knowledge  to  good  use  was  created. 

The  impact  the  International  Geo- 
physical Year  had  on  international  re- 
lations is  Just  as  important  as  the  sci- 
entific discoveries.  The  nations  of  1957 
feared  nuclear  weapons  and  sought 
peace.  Both  those  in  Government  and 
in  the  sciences  searched  for  coopera- 
tion, not  conflict.  This  need  for  coop- 
eration is  evident  in  the  writings  of 
Lloyd  Berkner.  the  originator  of  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  pro- 
posal: 

But  most  encouraging  in  all  has  been  the 
genuine  enthusiasm  with  which  the  scien- 
tists of  Earth,  and  the  nations  that  support 
them,  have  embraced  this  program.  Tired  of 
war  and  dissension,  men  of  all  nations  have 
turned  to  "Mother  Elarth"  for  a  common 
effort  on  which  all  find  it  easy  to  agree. 

That  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  filled  the  need  for  cooperation  is 
beyond  dispute.  As  Wallace  Atwood. 
one  of  the  participants  in  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  has  noted: 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  the  interna- 
tional significance  of  the  program,  as  its 
name  bears  out.  has  been  of  greater  signifi- 
cance than  even  the  very  important  discov- 
eries which  have  been  made.  At  a  time  when 
we  are  torn  asunder  by  ideological  differ- 
ences and  by  selfish  national  attacks  upon 
the  freedom  we  stand  for.  it  is  heartening  to 
find  that  there  are  some  things  that  people 
can  do  together  with  common  amity. 

The  words  I  have  quoted  apply 
today  as  well.  We  still  live  in  a  world 
fearful  of  nuclear  war.  In  the  last  few 
months  we  have  watched  an  escalation 
of  war.  and  the  conflicts  have  resulted 
in  the  unnecessary  killing  of  many. 
Yet,  as  a  result  of  the  International 
Geophysical  Year,  coexisting  with 
these  tensions  are  functioning  organi- 
zations of  international  scientific  coop- 
eration. The  legacy  of  the  Internation- 
al Geophysical  Years  lives  on. 

It  is  for  these  reasons  that  I  intro- 
duce my  resolution  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  urge  its  speedy 
passage.  Commemorating  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year  honors  the 
great  achievements  that  have  come 
before,  and  reaffirms  our  Nation's 
commitment  to  the  peaceful  and  coop- 
erative use  of  scientific  knowledge, 
and  to  a  renewed  era  of  international 
goodwill. 

The  resolution  follows: 
H.Res.- 

Whereas  July  1.  1982.  is  the  twenty-fifth 
anniversary  of  the  beginning  of  the  Interna- 
tional Geophysical  Year,  and  further,  the 
year  of  1982  Is  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of 
the  Second  International  Polar  Year  and 
the  one-hundredth  anniversary  of  the  First 
International  Polar  Year: 
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Whereas  the  First  and  Second  Interna- 
tional Polar  Years  established  the  precedent 
for  the  International  Geophysical  Year,  by 
organizing  scientists  from  as  many  as  40 
countries  in  a  series  of  studies  covering  the 
fields  of  aerology,  astronomy,  biology,  geolo- 
gy, glaciology.  hydrography,  meteorology, 
and  oceanography,  and  involving  studies  of 
auroral  physics,  cosmic  rays,  aurora  boreal- 
is.  atmospheric  electricity,  earth  currents, 
geomagnetism,  ionospheric  physics,  latitude 
and  longitude,  nacreous  clouds,  noctilucent 
clouds,  ozone,  and  radiation,  all  of  which 
produced  a  wealth  of  new  data  in  these 
areas: 

Whereas  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  involved  scientists  from  67  countries, 
and  brought  together  the  world's  most  re- 
spected scientists  with  the  most  modem 
technological  equipment  of  that  time  to 
study  aurora  and  airglow.  cosmic  rays,  geo- 
magnetism, glaciology.  gravity,  ionospheric 
physics,  longitudes  and  latitudes,  meteorol- 
ogy, nuclear  radiation,  oceanography,  seis- 
mology, solar  activity,  and  upper  atmos- 
pheric studies  utilizing  rockets  and  satellite 
vehicles: 

Whereas  the  studies  conducted  during  the 
International  Geophysical  Year  produced 
unprecedented  and  invaluable  information 
that  included  many  discoveries  of  major  im- 
portance: 

Whereas  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  advanced  the  sharing  of  data  and  the 
cooperation  of  all  governments  through  the 
creation  of  the  World  Data  Centers: 

Whereas  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  was  the  largest,  most  comprehensive, 
and  most  successful  cooperative  program  in 
science  ever  undertaken: 

Whereas  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  brought  a  new  space  age  to  the  planet 
Earth,  and  launched  individual  governments 
into  the  search  of  the  solar  system: 

Whereas  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  has  had  a  lasting  t>enericial  impact  on 
cooperative  scientific  progran«.  as  is  evi- 
denced by  the  creation  of  cooperative  t>odies 
such  as  the  Special  Committee  on  Oceanic 
Research,  the  Scientific  Committee  on  Ant- 
arctic Research,  the  International  Geo- 
physical Cooperation,  the  Inter-Union  Com- 
mittee on  Contaminatiftn  by  Extraterrestri- 
al Exploration,  the  Committee  on  Space  Re- 
search. Scientific  Committee  of  Solar  Ter- 
restrial Physics,  and  the  International 
World  Days  Ser\ice: 

Whereas  the  International  Geophysical 
Year  has  had  an  immeasurable  positive 
impact  on  the  scientific  community  and  the 
publics  understanding  of  scientific  advance- 
ments and  their  importance  to  society;  and 
Whereas  the  efforts  of  the  individual  sci- 
entisU  participating  in  the  International 
Geophysical  Year  extended  beyond  their 
own  work  and  into  the  international  envi- 
ronment, fostering  cooperation  among  na- 
tions and  a  sense  of  good  will  and  achieve- 
ment: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resoli^ed,  That  the  House  of  Representa- 
tive commemorates  July  1.  1982.  which  is 
the  twenty-fifth  anniversary  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  International  Geophysical  Year, 
and  reaffirms  the  commitment  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  a  new.  vigorous  era  of 
international  cooperation  in  all  the  sci- 
ences.* 
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EFFECTS  OP  MILITARY 
SPENDING  ON  THE  ECONOMY 


HON.  ELWOOD  HILUS 

OP  INDIANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  to  reflect  on  one 
of  the  issues  at  the  heart  of  the  cur- 
rent budget  debate.  Perhaps  more  this 
year  than  any  other  in  recent  history, 
the  House  is  being  asked  to  examine 
the  effects  of  military  spending  on  the 
economy. 

Regardless  of  which  budget  is  finally 
adopted  by  this  Congress,  the  5-year 
defense  plan  will  call  for  increased  de- 
fense spending.  While  the  need  to 
maintain  our  Nation's  security  is  the 
primary  factor  behind  the  defense 
budget  increases.  Congress  also  has  an 
obligation  to  provide  for  a  healthy 
economy.  At  a  time  when  the  economy 
is  in  a  recession,  with  high  unemploy- 
ment and  interest  rates,  some  argue 
that  increased  defense  spending  is  eco- 
nomically and  socially  wrong. 

The  unemployed  people  of  this 
Nation  do  have  a  right  to  question  in- 
creased defense  spending  and  how  it 
will  affect  their  employment  opportu- 
nities. In  researching  this  matter,  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in- 
creased defense  spending  has  a  direct 
and  positive  effect  on  the  economy  of 
Indiana. 

The  House  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, on  which  I  sit,  recognizes  both  the 
need  to  improve  the  economy  and  pro- 
vide for  an  adequate  military.  To 
insure  a  better  understanding  of  the 
effects  of  increased  defense  spending 
on  the  economy,  the  committee  invit- 
ed the  Director  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Office.  Dr.  Alice  Rivlin,  to  tes- 
tify on  the  potential  effect  of  the  in- 
creases. 

Dr.  Rivlin  pointed  out  that  between 
1955  and  1962— years  in  which  the 
economy  was  considered  healthy— de- 
fense spending  accounted  for  8  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  GNP.  Under  the 
President's  5-year  defense  plan,  de- 
fense spending  will  increase  from  6 
percent  of  the  Nation's  GNP  to  7  per- 
cent. 

It  is  obvious  to  any  student  of  eco- 
nomics that  the  Nation  can  easily 
absorb  defense  spending  levels  below  8 
percent  of  our  GNP  without  any  ad- 
verse effect  on  the  economy.  In  fact. 
Dr.  Rivlin  testified  that  defense  spend- 
ing stimulates  economic  activity  Just 
as  much  if  not  more  than  other  Gov- 
ernment spending.  In  particular,  she 
said  that  defense  spending  stimulates 
the  economy  more  than  transfer  pay- 
ments that  account  for  almost  50  per- 
cent of  the  current  Federal  budget. 

It  is  clear  that  providing  for  an  ade- 
quate defense  posture,  with  the  requi- 
site increases  in  defense  spending  and 
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improv  ng  the  economy  are  not  mutu- 
ally exclusive  goals. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  I  felt  de- 
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nding  had  a  beneficial  effect 
conomy  of  Indiana.  A  detailed 
tion  of  defense  spending  in  In- 
ill  illustrate  my  point.  In  Indi- 
Department  of  Defense  per- 
compensation  in  fiscal  year 
aled  $561,916,000.  That  figure 
civilian  pay.  military  active 
y.  Reserve  and  National  Guard 
retired  military  pay.  Indiana 
in  the  Nation  in  total  military 
compensation.  California  had  the 
highest  total  compensation.  $8,978.- 
933.00d  and  Vermont  the  lowest  with 
only  $40,424,000.  However.the  real  im- 
portance of  defense  spending  in  Indi- 
ana c&A  be  fund  in  the  money  paid  to 
contnu  tors  who  perform  a  wide  variety 
of  serv  ces  for  the  Department. 

Prim  '  contractors  in  Indiana  receive 
$1.766.1 19.000  from  the  Departn^ent  of 
Defens ;  in  fiscal  year  1981.  Indiana 
was  171  h  in  the  Nation  in  receiving  de- 
fense ( ontract  money.  California  was 
first  with  a  total  of  $17,313,918,000 
and  Montana  was  50th  with  a  total  of 
$49.314L000.  There  were  a  total  of  765 
different  contractors  in  Indiana  who 
did  at  least  10.000  dollars'  worth  of 
business  with  DOD.  In  the  new  Fifth 
Congrffisional  District,  which  has 
Grissom  AFB  in  the  center  of  it.  there 
were  71  separate  contractors.  Those  75 
contrattors  did  29.5  million  dollars' 
worth  {of  business  with  the  Defense 
Departinent. 

The  entire  State  benefits  from  de- 
fense contracts.  The  top  10  counties 
which  received  business  from  the  De- 
partm<nt  are  spread  throughout  the 
State.  '  Those  counties  are  Marion. 
$541,079,000:  St.  Joseph.  $414,116,000: 
Allen.  $384,090,000:  Lake.  $107,518,000: 
Clark.  [$98,488,000:  Vigo.  $26,695,000: 
Hamilton.  $21,017,000:  Knox. 

$14.4li000:    Miami.    $10,979,000:    and 
Wabash.  $10,936,000. 

The  largest  single  contractor  in  Indi- 
ana wis  General  Motors  doing  about 
443  mfilion  dollars'  worth  of  business. 
For  GM  this  involves  several  hundred 
differAit  contracts  for  a  wide  variety 
of  activities. 

The  point  to  be  made  is  that  in- 
crease! defense  spending  is  not  incon- 
sistent with  our  efforts  to  reduce  un- 
emplo:  rment  or  bring  the  economy  out 
of  the  recession.  There  are  thousands 
of  buiinesses  across  the  Nation  with 
millions  of  employees  who  benefit  di- 
rectly from  defense  contracts. 

In  tl  le  April  18  South  Bend  Tribune. 
Mr.  Ray  M.  Leliaert.  Jr..  wrote  an  arti- 
cle en:itled  "Defense  Spending  Influx 
Spurs  Michiana  Economy."  In  that  ar- 
ticle. David  Kilk.  an  economist  at  Indi- 
ana University  at  South  Bend  noted 
that  tome  9.000  jobs  in  the  South 
Bend  area  alone  were  directly  depend- 
ent oA  military  spending. 
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In  review  ing  the  contractors  located 
within  the  Fifth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. I  estimate  that  nearly  20.000 
people  work  for  companies  that  did  at 
least  lO.OOf  dollars'  worth  of  business 
for  the  Defense  Department.  While  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  how  many  of 
those  jobs  are  directly  dependent  on 
military  s[  ending,  the  number  is  cer- 
tainly sign]  ficant. 

A  detailed  listing  of  prime  contrac- 
tors locates  I  in  the  F^fth  Congressional 
District  of  Indiana  is  available 
through  my  office  should  anyone 
desire  a  co|  )y.« 
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SHOULDERS  FOR  ARMS 
FREEZE 


June  23,  1982 


HDN.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  I  OUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
Stephen  Chapman  had  a  column  in 
the  Chicago  Tribune  with  comments 
on  the  aims  race  and  the  nuclear 
freeze. 

That  column  says  very  pointedly 
what  I  bel  eve  the  situation  to  be.  that 
we  are  net  pursuing  arms  reduction 
vigorously. 

We  are  chasing  illusions  that  some- 
how we  cap!  arm  ourselves  more  while 
the  Soviet^  will  not  and  then  we  can 
dominate  >n  arms  reduction  situation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  read  the  Ste- 
phen Chaoman  column. 

Colo  Shouloeh  por  Arms  Freeze 
(By  Stephen  Chapman) 

•Twice  in  my  lifetime.  I've  seen  the  world 
plunged  bliadly  into  global  war  that  inflict- 
ed untold  suffering  upon  millions  of  in- 
nocent people  .  .  .  such  a  tragedy,  which 
would  be  rendered  even  more  terrible  by  the 
monstrous,  i  inhumane  weapons  in  the 
world's  nuclear  arsenals,  must  never  happen 
again.  My  gpal  is  to  reduce  nuclear  weapons 
dramatically,  assuring  lasting  peace  and  se- 
curity."       I 

Those  uacharacteristic  sentences  came 
from  the  i4outh  of  Ronald  Reagan  at  his 
press  conference  last  Wednesday.  Though 
at  first  glarice  they  look  like  a  call  for  genu- 
ine arms  cciitrol.  their  only  purpose  was  to 
rationalize  an  accelerated  arms  race. 

The  Presidents  gesture  came  only  three 
days  after  kome  23.000  people  marched  in 
Washington  to  support  a  freeze  on  nuclear 
arms  by  b«th  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Unipn.  A  freeze  is  not  a  flawless  ap- 
proach to  I  arms  control.  But  right  now. 
given  the  administration's  views,  it  is  the 
only  game  lf\  town.  Por  all  his  pious  avowals 
of  concern  about  the  danger  of  nuclear  war. 
Reagan  hsjs  done  more  than  any  other 
American  n>litical  figure  to  derail  arms  con- 
trol. I 

It  was  Reagan,  after  all.  who  led  the  suc- 
cessful can^paign  to  kill  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment. As  a{  candidate,  he  took  the  position 
that  a  full«cale  arms  race  would  be  to  our 
advantage,  since  the  Soviets  would  exhaust 
their  resoi  rces  long  l)eJote  we  exhausted 
ours.  He  hi  s  requested  huge  increases  in  the 


military  budget,  much  of  it  for  expensive 
strategic  weapons. 

Only  politics  has  forced  Reagan  to  feign 
an  interest  in  arms  control.  His  administra- 
tion has  continued  the  talks  begun  by  Presi- 
dent Carter  to  limit  tactical  nuclear  weap- 
ons in  Europe,  but  only  at  the  insistence  of 
our  NATO  allies.  He  has  proposed  Strategic 
Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  with  the 
Soviets,  again  mainly  to  mollify  his  critics  in 
Europe,  but  has  refused  to  set  a  date. 

His  latest  move  was  to  endorse  the  Jack- 
son-Warner Senate  resolution,  which  calls 
for  a  freeze  on  nuclear  arms— after  the  U.S. 
has  deployed  some  new  weapons.  It  was 
drafted  as  an  alternative  to  the  Kennedy- 
Hatfield  resolution,  which  includes  no  such 
qualifications.  Reagan's  position,  put  in  lay- 
man's terms,  is  that  we  have  to  build  up  our 
nuclear  arsenal  before  we  can  begin  disman- 
tling it. 

Exhibit  A  against  a  freeze  now  is  Reagan's 
claim  that  the  Soviets  have  "a  definite 
margin  or  superiority."  But  there  is  no  per- 
suasive evidence  on  his  side.  The  Soviets 
lead  in  some  respects,  such  as  number  of  de- 
livery vehicles  and  total  megatonnage.  but 
we  lead  In  others,  such  as  number  of  war- 
heads and  survivability  of  weapons  systems. 
IKren  such  conservative  experts  as  Jeffrey 
Record,  a  former  defense  aide  to  Sen.  Sam 
Nunn  (D..  Oa.).  say  the  two  sides  have  es- 
tablished "rough  parity." 

In  only  one  respect,  namely  intermediate 
missiles  in  Europe,  do  the  Soviets  possess  a 
clear  advantage.  They  have  deployed  300 
SS-20S.  while  we  have  yet  to  deploy  our  new 
Pershing  II  missiles.  But  that  does  not  leave 
our  NATO  allies  naked  to  the  enemy.  The 
I7.S.  can  hit  Russian  targets  with  nuclear 
missiles  launched  from  submarines  in  the 
North  Atlantic  or  with  bombers— or,  if  nec- 
essary, with  our  own  ICBMs. 

The  administration's  other  argument  is 
that  we  have  to  increase  our  nuclear  arms 
so  the  Soviets  will  have  an  incentive  to  ne- 
gotiate reductions.  But  the  Soviets  badly 
need  to  reduce  the  burden  weapons  produc- 
tion places  on  their  shaky  economy.  And 
they  are  well  awaie  of  the  United  States  ca- 
pacity to  gear  up  its  defense  industry  if  it 
has  to— in  other  words,  if  the  negotiations 
faU. 

Problems  like  the  imbalance  in  Europe 
argue  against  an  across-the-t>oard  freeze. 
But  whether  or  not  everything  should  be 
froxen  Is  irrelevant.  What  proponents  of  the 
freese  really  want  is  tangible  steps  toward 
reducing  the  arsenals  of  the  two  sides.  A 
freeze  makes  for  nice  slogans,  but  it  is  not 
the  real  Issue.  The  real  Issue  is  whether  or 
not  to  negotiate  arms  control  with  the  Sovi- 
ets. 

The  whole  debate  over  whether  to  frcese 
now  or  freeze  later  has  an  air  of  fantasy. 
The  administration  pretends  that  a  freeze 
could  happen  tomorrow,  leaving  the  VA 
stuck  with  its  supposed  disadvantages.  No 
one  who  rememt>ers  the  negotiations  over 
SALT  I  and  II  can  take  this  possibility  seri- 
ously. Negotiating  the  terms  of  a  freeie 
would  take  years. 

In  fact,  if  Reagan  wanted  genuine  arms 
control,  he  would  have  every  reason  to  pre- 
empt his  critics  by  requesting  immediate  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviets  to  freeze  nuclear 
anns.  He  would  have  plenty  of  time  to 
pursue  the  arms  buildup  he  wants,  while 
laying  the  foundation  for  the  reductions  he 
endorses. 

But  nothing  in  Reagan's  record  suggesU 
the  slightest  interest  in  reducing  nuclear 
arms.  He  and  his  advisers  are  still  chasing 
after  an  impossible  victory  instead  of  a  real- 
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istic  peace.  In  the  debate  t>etween  the  freeze 
movement  and  the  administration,  it's  not 
clear  that  either  side  has  all  the  answers. 
But  it's  easy  to  see  who's  serious  atwut  arms 
control.* 
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WE  LOVE  AMERICA  WEEK 


MARY  LEE  WOLFE  HONORED  BY 
EMORY  UNIVERSITY 


HON.  ELUOn  H.  LEVITAS 

or  CIORCIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  LEVITAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
honored  that  my  alma  mater.  Emory 
University  of  Atlanta,  each  year  gives 
an  award  bearing  my  name  to  an  out- 
standing student  in  political  science. 
This  year's  winner  of  the  Elliott  Levi- 
tas  Award  for  Outstanding  Achieve- 
ment in  Political  Science  is  Mary  Lee 
Wolfe. 

I  would  like  to  offer  my  congratula- 
tions to  Mary  Lee  for  her  achieve- 
ments. I  did  some  checking  with  Dr. 
James  Larry  Taulbee.  the  director  of 
undergraduate  studies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Political  Science  at  Emory 
and  learned  about  Mary  Lee's  per- 
formance as  a  student. 

Mary  Lee  was  described  as  "one  of 
the  best  students  in  the  department 
over  the  past  several  years."  She  com- 
pleted the  4  year  B.A./M.A.  program 
in  which  unusually  gifted  students 
have  an  opportunity  to  pursue  gradu- 
ate study  during  their  senior  year  and 
so  earn  the  master's  as  well  as  the 
bachelor's  degree.  The  selectivity  of 
this  program  is  such  that  the  depart- 
ment has  invited  only  one  student 
from  among  all  majors— approximate- 
ly 300— during  each  of  the  last  3  years. 
Mary  Lee  not  only  completed  the  pro- 
gram with  distinction,  but  produced  a 
thesis  that,  in  the  Judgment  of  her 
committee,  is  publlahable  without  revi- 
sion. To  put  this  accomplishment  in 
perspective,  Mary  Lee  produced  a  su- 
perior piece  of  work  in  8  months,  in 
contrast  to  the  normal  18-24  months 
that  regular  M.A.  studenta  take  to 
finish.  Her  thesis  probed  the  genesis 
of  civil  defenie  proKruns.  their  place 
in  deterrence  theory  and  their  prob- 
lems in  implementation,  concluding 
with  what  is  described  as  a  "discerning 
critique"  of  Reagan  administration 
policies  in  this  area. 

It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  hear  of 
such  accomplishments.  We  are  fortu- 
nate that  people  such  as  Mary  Lee 
Wolfe  are  focusing  on  the  major  issues 
confronting  our  Nation  today.  I  wish 
her  continued  success  and  know  that 
her  efforts  will  benefit  us  aU.« 


HON.  EUGENE  V.  ATKINSON 

OP  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  22,  1982 

•  Mr.  ATKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  we  honor  the  Ukrainian  victims 
of  the  cold  war.  The  Soviet  brutality 
of  this  time  rivals  the  victimization  of 
innocent  peoples  during  World  War  II. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress,  it  is  a 
heartfelt  honor  for  me  to  t>ecome  the 
sponsor  of  Mr.  Vasyl  Semenovych 
Stus,  another  Soviet  prisoner  of  con- 
science. 

One  of  the  finest  Ukrainian  poets 
and  literary  critics  of  our  time.  Vasyl 
Stus  was  sentenced  to  10  years  of  spe- 
cial regimen  labor  camp  activity  and  5 
years  of  exile  for  alleged  "anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda."  His  crime 
is  to  have  a  heart  that  yearns  for  free- 
dom and  a  mind  that  will  not  be  sub- 
jected to  Communist  domination.  The 
Communist  barbarians  would  incarcer- 
ate this  man  for  his  work  on  behalf  of 
human  rights  and  in  fulfilling  the  Hel- 
sinski  accords  which  were  signed  by 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  SUtes. 

Stus'  plight  is  a  grave  miscarrage  of 
justice.  He  is  being  punished  for  trying 
to  enunciate  the  age-old  freedoms  of 
thought  and  expression  that  are  God 
given  and  no  totalitarian  regime  can 
ever  stop. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  honoring  Vasyl  Stus 
and  to  bring  to  the  public's  attention 
to  continuing  fight  for  human  rights 
led  by  this  brave  soul.  This  example  is 
a  shining  light  and  we  will  not  forget 
him.  ever. 

House  op  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  22.  J9S2. 

Dear  Colleague:  The  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Hopewell  Township  of  Beaver 
County  in  my  home  district  in  Pennsylvania 
recently  proclaimed  ttyc  period  from  June 
27.  1982  through  July  5.  1982  as  "We  Love 
America  Week." 

The  Hopewell  Township  Commissioners 
feel  that  in  this  time  of  economic  uncertain- 
ty and  increasing  criticism  of  our  nation  in 
the  International  arena,  it  is  of  extreme  im- 
portance that  the  American  people  express 
their  pride  and  patriotic  spirit  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  which  for  more 
than  200  years  has  been  the  symbol  of  free- 
dom and  justice  in  the  eyes  of  the  free 
world. 

The  citizens  of  Hopewell  Township  feel— 
and  I  heartily  concur— that  there  is  no 
better  time  than  the  4th  of  July  to  have  the 
most  magnificent  and  impressive  display  of 
American  flags  and  patriotic  activities  this 
country  has  ever  known  in  order  to  show 
the  world  we  are  proud  to  be  Americans.  I 
am  encouraged  when,  amid  the  grumbling 
and  complaints,  and  among  those  who 
always  seem  to  t>e  pointing  out  what  they 
feel  is  wrong  with  this  country.  Americans 
are  stepping  forward  and  celebrating  all 
that  is  right  with  America.  Por  this  reason  I 
am  submitting  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives a  resolution  urging  the  President  to 
proclaim  the  period  from  June  27.   1982 
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through  July  5.  1982  as  "We  Love  America 
Week,"  and  to  urge  the  President  to  request 
that  all  levels  of  government  across  our 
nation  promote  "We  Love  America  Week" 
by  flying  our  nation's  Tlag.  and  that  all  citi- 
zens participate  in  the  same  manner  by  dis- 
playing the  flag  from  their  places  of  resi- 
dence and  places  of  business. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  effort  to  show  our 
patriotism  and  honor  our  heritage  in  this 
week-long  celebration  of  all  that  our  nation 
represents,  has  the  potential  to  issue  a  tre- 
mendously powerful  statement  to  each  and 
every  nation.  The  United  States  of  America 
is  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  We.  its 
citizens,  are  proud  of  this  country  and  are 
confident  that  it  will  rise  from  this  econom- 
ic crisis  as  it  has  risen  from  every  crisis  it 
has  ever  encountered. 

I  urge  you  to  sign  your  name  to  the  at- 
tached resolution  and  in  doing  so.  indicate 
your  deep  feeling  and  faith  In  America  and 
its  people. 

Sincerely. 

Eugene  V.  Atkinson. 
Member  of  Congress. 

Whereas,  our  townships,  cities,  counties 
States,  and  country  are  going  through 
trying  times  with  the  economy: 

Whereas,  the  Congress  in  this  time  of  eco- 
nomic uncertainty  feels  that  it  is  of  extreme 
importance  that  the  people  express  their 
pride  and  patriotic  spirit  for  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  better  time  than  the 
4th  of  July  to  have  the  most  gigantic  dis- 
play of  American  flags  and  patriotic  activi- 
ties to  show  the  world  we  are  proud  to  be 
Americans  and  that  we  love  our  country: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Reaoli'vd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  period 
from  June  27.  1982.  through  July  S.  1982.  is 
designated  as  "We  love  America  Week"  and 
the  President  is  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proclamation  calling  on  all  Federal. 
State,  county,  and  local  governments  to  pro- 
mote such  week  by  flying  flags  and  banners, 
and  all  citizens  to  participate  by  flying  indi- 
vidual flags  at  their  place  of  residence,  to 
show  our  faith  that  we  will  survive  the  eco- 
nomic crisis  as  we  have  all  other  crises  in 
our  history.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAYOR  OP 
NEBRASKA'S  CAPITAL  CITY 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

OP  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today  marks  the  end  of  the  1-year 
term  as  president  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  for  the  Honorable 
Helen  Boosalis,  the  mayor  of  Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  the  capital  city  of  my  State  and 
largest  city  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. As  she  turns  over  her  job  to 
Mayor  Coleman  Young  of  Detroit,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
publicly  congratulate  Mayor  Boosalis 
and  share  with  my  colleagues  some  of 
her  accomplishments  as  mayor  of  Lin- 
coln and  president  of  the  Conference 
of  Mayors. 

While  continuing  her  fine  leadership 
as  mayor  of  Lincoln,  Mayor  Boosalis 
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also  tock  her  enthusiasm  and  dedica- 
tion to  her  capacity  as  the  chief 
spokesperson  for  the  Nation's  cities. 
Just  as  I  ;he  has  been  innovative  and  ef- 
fective in  Lincoln,  she  brought  new 
ideas  to  the  conference  and  effectively 
voiced  ii  s  views  on  urban  issues. 

A  meipber  of  the  President's  private 
sector  iaitiatives  task  force,  the  mayor 
has  helDed  make  Lincoln  an  excellent 
example  of  how  volunteer  efforts  can 
compleitient  tax  dollars  in  providing 
govemnent  services.  Her  innovative 
gift  cat)  log  helped  generate  donations 
of  needed  equipment  and  services  to 
the  city  from  private  sources. 

Mayof  Boosalis  also  has  been  nation- 
ally recognized  for  her  work  in  historic 
preservation,  a  fact  which  I  recently 
brougho  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues] She  created  a  Conference  of 
Mayors  {  Subcommittee  on  Historic 
Preservation,  the  first  involvement  of 
the  con:  erence  in  that  area  since  1965. 

Mayoi  Boosalis'  accomplishments 
are  a  so  jrce  of  pride  to  all  Nebraskans 
and  I  ai  n  proud  to  have  her  as  a  con- 
stituent in  the  First  Congressional 
District  Congratulations.  Mayor 
Helen,  c  n  a  job  well  done!* 


ENCO  JRAGING  THE  PURCHASE 
( >P  DOMESTIC  STEEL 


DOUG  WALGREN 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ednesday.  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  \irALGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introducing  today  a  bill  that  seeks  to 
deter  tqe  domestic  mass  transit  indus- 
try frorji  importing  capital  equipment 
which  nas  been  subsidized  by  foreign 
governments.  This  bill,  which  is  simi- 
lar to  [S.  2616.  introduced  in  the 
Senate  py  Senator  Riecle.  would  pro- 
hibit the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
from  fi  mishing  assistance  under  the 
Urban  Mass  Transportation  Act  of 
1964  to  mass  transit  authorities  which 
have  pii  rchased  equipment  sold  in  vio- 
lation >f  international  trade  agree- 
ments designed  to  prevent  govern- 
ments I  rom  unfairly  subsidizing  their 
exporte  i  products. 

The  I  robl^m  of  subsidized  steel  im- 
ports I  s  one  which  this  Congress 
cannot  Ignore  if  we  are  serious  about 
our  goa  of  building  a  healthy  and  pro- 
ductive economy.  Two  recently  an- 
nounced purchases  have  reinforced  in 
my  min  d  the  need  for  the  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today.  In  its  program 
to  replace  womout  subway  cars,  the 
New  York  Metropolitan  Transporta- 
tion Atithority  (MTA)  has  contracted 
to  purchase  325  subway  cars  from 
Kawas^lti  Heavy  Industries.  Ltd..  of 
Japan,  and  825  cars  from  a  Canadian 
compai^y.  Bombardier.  Inc.  The  Kawa- 
saki deil.  worth  $274.5  million,  was  fi- 
nanced! by  a  $126  million  loan  from 
the  Jaoanese  Government,  with  an  ef- 
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fective  intek^st  rate  of  12.25  percent, 
well  below  I  he  U.S.  prime  lending  rate. 
Similarly,  the  Canadian  Government 
plans  to  firance  the  Bombardier  deal 
by  loaning  JNew  York's  MTA  85  per- 
cent of  th^  $663  million  contract,  at 
the  incrediily  low  interest  rate  of  9.7 
percent. 

Partially,  because  of  the  attractive 
finance  terons  provided  by  the  Canadi- 
an and  Jaoanese  Governments.  MTA 
did  not  award  the  contract  to  the 
Budd  Co..  I  a  U.S.-based  firm,  even 
though  Buad  offered  to  make  the  cars 
for  significantly  less  money.  The 
subway  car),  if  made  by  the  Budd  Co.. 
would  consist  of  approximately  80  per- 
cent U.S.-produced  steel.  The  foreign- 
produced  cars  would  use  only  about  40 
percent  Ar^erican  steel.  This  differ- 
ence represents  a  great  loss  of  business 
to  many  Aiyerican  specialty  steel  man- 
ufacturers. JPor  example,  translated  to 
Allegheny-ljiudlum  Steel  Corp..  13  mil- 
lion dollars"  worth  of  business  would  be 
lost,  representing  1.000  man-months  of 
employment.  $3  million  in  wages  to 
employees,  and  over  $1  million  in  tax 
revenues  which  would  be  paid  to  Fed- 
eral. State,  ind  local  authorities. 

MEAf  S  MORE  UNEMPLOYMENT 

Buying  steel  products  from  foreign 
manufacturers  is  particularly  untime- 
ly when  unemployment  is  rampant  is 
this  country,  and  especially  in  the 
steel  industry.  In  January  1982.  26.6 
r>ercent  of]  all  steel  shipped  in  the 
United  Staies  was  imported  from  for- 
eign source^,  an  alltime  high.  The  U.S. 
steel  industl-y  is  currently  operating  at 
about  45.4  percent  of  productive  ca- 
pacity, contributing  greatly  to  the  un- 
precedented overall  U.S.  unemploy- 
ment rates!  we  are  now  experiencing. 
In  the  specialty  steel  industry  alone, 
unemploynrient  has  skyrocketed  to  25 
Pittsburgh,  one-third  of  all 
are  out  of  work, 
the  industry.  105.000 
workers  htiye  been  laid  off.  and  an- 
other 27.0CD  are  working  short  work- 
weeks. 

The  pro4  luctivity  of  our  domestic 
steel  industry  is  an  urgent  matter  of 
national  economic  and  national  securi- 
ty policy.  The  bill  that  I  am  proposing 
today  takes  steps  to  clarify  and  make 
more  consistent  our  Federal  policies 
relating  toj  steel  purchases,  not  by 
throwing  Federal  funds  at  the  steel  in- 
dustry in  o^der  to  bail  it  out.  but  by  in- 
suring that  Federal  funds  do  not  en- 
courage ur^air  trade  practices  which 
violate  the  spirit  of  international 
agreements  and  put  more  people  out 
of  work.  This  urgent  legislation  will  in- 
corporate the  spirit  of  the  subsidies 
code  of  tae  GATT  agreement  into 
Federal  policies  governing  the  expend- 
iture of  Federal  funds,  and  thus  set  an 
example  fo  r  the  domestic  mass  transit 
industry  t^  follow  when  considering 
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I  look  forward  to  working  with  my 
colleagues  to  promptly  enact  this  im- 
portant piece  of  legislation. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
administration  has  responded  quickly 
to  the  Canadian  Governments  unfair 
finance  terms  by  initiating  dispute  set- 
tlement proceedings  provided  for  in 
the  GATT  subsidies  code,  which  will 
begin  with  formal  consultations  in 
Geneva  the  week  of  July  12.  I  believe 
that  moving  quickly  like  this  will  send 
a  strong  signal  to  foreign  nations  that 
we  will  insist  on  fair  trade  practices. 
The  Reagan  administration  is  to  be 
commended. 

Along  this  line.  I  would  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  two  letters  I  sent 
in  May  protesting  the  purchase  of 
subway  cars  from  foreign  countries. 

The  letters  follow: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  3.  1982. 
Ambassador  William  E.  Brock. 
U.S.  Special  Trade  Representative.  600  17th 
Street  NW..  Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Brock:  I  am  writing  to  inquire 
about  the  Administration's  plans  to  deal 
with  the  Japanese  sale  of  government-sut>si- 
dized  subway  cars  to  the  New  York  City 
Transit  Authority.  This  sale  was  reported  in 
the  March  19  Wall  Street  Journal  and  the 
April  2  Washington  Post.  According  to  the 
Post  article,  an  unnamed  Administration 
spokesman  indicated  that  "the  administra- 
tion has  no  plans  to  take  any  action  in  the 
Kawasaki  case." 

The  rise  in  steel  imports  and  unemploy- 
ment in  the  last  two  years  and  the  general 
deterioration  of  the  economy,  in  my  view, 
demand  that  the  Administration  begin 
tough  enforcement  of  our  fair  trade  laws.  As 
you  know.  The  House  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Subcommittee  on  Oversight  and  In- 
vestigations, on  which  I  serve,  is  conducting 
an  in-depth  investigation  of  the  problems  of 
the  steel  industry.  In  our  hearings,  we  have 
found  that  imports  are  at  all-time  highs— 
25%  penetration— that  the  steel  industry  is 
currently  operating  at  about  52%  of  capabil- 
ity, and  that  there  are  over  116.000  employ- 
ees on  layoff  or  short  workweeks. 

The  award  of  this  contract  to  Kawasaki 
could  set  a  dangerous  precedent.  It  is  well- 
known  that  the  major  attraction  to  Kawasa- 
ki's bid  was  the  Japanese  government's 
offer  to  provide  SI  26  million  in  financing  at 
the  lower  interest  rate  of  12.25%.  while  do- 
mestic producers  must  contend  with  the 
U.S.  prime  rate  of  16.25%.  We  cannot  expect 
our  industries  to  compete  with  foreign  sut>- 
sidization.  This  kind  of  policy  only  encour- 
ages foreign  countries  to  saturate  the  U.S. 
with  sut>sidized  imports  that  harm  domestic 
industries  and  jobs. 

This  contract  will  particularly  adversely 
affect  America's  specialty  steel  industry, 
which  already  suffers  from  an  unemploy- 
ment rate  nearing  25%.  although  it  is  the 
most  technologically  advanced  and  efficient 
special  metals  industry  in  the  world. 

I  would  appreciate  knowing  what  steps 
the  Administration  plans  to  take  on  the 
Kawasaki  contract,  specifically  whether  you 
have  determined  if.  subsidization  has  taken 
place  and  what  U.S.  trade  laws  and  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade  have 
been  violated.  I  would  hope  too  that  the  Ad- 
ministration would  take  the  lead  encourag- 
ing state  and  local  governments  to  "Buy 
American."   and   that   the   federal   govern- 
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ment  set  an  example  by  purchasing  domesti- 
cally produced  steel  for  federal  projects. 
I  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you. 
Sincerely. 

Doug  Walcren. 
Member  of  Congress. 

May  12.  1982. 
7*0  the  New  York  Delegation: 

The  New  York  Metropolitan  Transit  Au- 
thority will  soon  place  an  order  for  825  new 
subway  cars  (a  commitment  of  over  one  bil- 
lion dollars  representing  tens  of  thousands 
of  months  of  new  employment). 

Whether  or  not  this  employment  goes  to  a 
foreign  source  will  largely  depend  on  the 
weight  the  transit  authority  gives  to  more 
generous  financing  terms  offered,  directly 
or  indirectly,  by  foreign  governments.  As 
you  know,  this  is  a  controversial  indirect 
subsidy  which  many  believe  will  trigger 
"countervailing  duties"  under  the  federal 
trade  laws— which  would  essentially  wipe 
out  any  advantage  that  a  foreign  source 
may  appear  to  have. 

In  view  of  the  widespread  unemployment 
in  America,  and  the  interest  that  our  public 
has  in  investing  their  dollars  in  America.  I 
want  to  respectfully  ask  you  to  take  every 
possible  step  to  assure  that  the  New  York 
Transit  Authority  gives  maximum  consider- 
ation to  awarding  this  contract  to  American 
sources. 

I  appreciate  any  help  you  may  be  able  to 
give  in  this  regard. 
Sincerely. 

Doug  Walcren. 
Member  of  Congress.^ 


THE  PAPERWORK  REDUCTION 
ACT  OF  1980 


HON.  ANDY  IRELAND 

OF  FLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  IRELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
all  Members  of  the  Congress  what  I 
believe  to  be  a  serious  threat  to  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  Paperwork  Reduc- 
tion Act  of  1980.  The  tax  compliance 
bills  presently  pending  in  Congress 
contain  an  exemption  which  is  unac- 
ceptable to  the  small  business  commu- 
nity. Under  two  bills— H.R.  6300  and  S 
2198— the  Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of 
1980  would  not  apply  to  any  rule  or 
regulation  promulgated  under  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  or  to  any  infor- 
mation collection  request  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  determines  to 
be  authorized  by  the  Code  or  by  any 
rule  or  regulation. 

Many  people  worked  very  hard  for 
the  1980  act.  This  act.  along  with  the 
Regulatory  nexibility  Act.  forms  what 
has  been  called  the  "Guts"  of  the  Fed- 
eral regulatory  protective  barrier  for 
small  business.  No  one  worked  harder 
or  required  such  a  law  more  than  the 
Nation's  small  business  community.  It 
has  been  estimated  that  as  much  as  60 
percent  of  all  the  Federal  paperwork 
burden  emanates  from  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service.  To  exempt  them 
from  the  act  would,  in  my  opinion, 
practically  render  the  law  ineffective. 
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Our  committee  has  heard  time  and 
time  again  of  difficulties  encountered 
by  small  business  in  dealing  with  the 
IRS.  In  particular,  we  have  been  re- 
peatedly told  that  the  paperuork  maze 
created  by  the  IRS  has  become  almost 
incomprehensible.  If  fact,  we  have 
even  been  informed  by  some  certified 
public  accountants  that  the  new  with- 
holding tax  deposit  requirements  are 
so  complex  that  they  will  not  even  at- 
tempt to  advise  their  clients  how  they 
can  make  timely  legal  deposits. 

In  view  of  all  this.  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  Treasury  exemption  from  the 
Paperwork  Reduction  Act  of  1980  will 
be  in  the  public  interest.  I  hope  you 
will  join  with  me  in  an  effort  to  make 
sure  that  such  an  exemption  is  not 
contained  in  any  final  tax  legislation 
passed  by  the  Congress.* 


THE  GALILEE:  PEACE  AT  LAST 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  17 
days  ago  the  Israeli  defense  forces 
moved  into  Lebanon  to  end  the  reign 
of  terror  on  Israel's  northern  border. 
It  now  appears  that  Israel's  action  was 
successful  and  that  now.  at  long  last, 
the  civilians  of  the  northern  Galilee 
are  free  to  live  their  lives  free  of  the 
shelling  from  beyond  the  border.  The 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  23  de- 
scribes the  peace  that  has  now  de- 
scended on  the  Galilee.  It  is  essential 
that  any  political  settlement  that  ends 
the  Lebanese  crisis  guarantees  that  Is- 
rael's north  remains  free  of  the  terror- 
ist menace.  I  commend  Frederick 
Kempe's  Wall  Street  Journal  piece  to 
my  colleagues. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  23. 

198  A 

In  Israel"s  Far  North.  The  War  in  Lebanon 

Means  Blessed  Peace 

(By  Frederick  Kempe) 

Metulla.  Israel.— The  loudspeakers 
crackle,  breaking  into  the  still  evening  in 
this  northernmost  of  Israeli  villages.  But 
this  time  the  commanding  voice  doesn"t 
issue  the  familiar  order  to  take  to  the  bomb 
shelters.  The  gunplay  it  announces  tonight 
is  t>enign:  a  special  showing  of  "The  Godfa- 
ther. Part  II"  for  soldiers  passing  through 
town. 

These  days,  the  300  residents  of  Metulla 
don't  flinch  when  the  loudspeakers  come 
on.  The  Israeli  march  into  Lebanon  this 
month  has  put  their  homes  out  of  reach  of 
Palestinian  terrorist  attack  for  the  first 
time  in  12  years.  "We  have  entered  a  new 
era.""  Mayor  Yossi  Goldt>erg  says  with  obvi- 
ous pleasure.  "Our  lives  are  starting  to 
bloom.  We  no  longer  wander  out  of  the 
house  with  the  fear  that  a  Katyusha  would 
fall  on  our  heads."" 

Israels  invasion  of  Lebanon  wreaked  vast 
destruction  and  death  on  residents  of  that 
troubled  land,  and  yesterday  the  fighting 
flared  again  (see  story  on  page  2).  But  the 
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invasion  has  been  a  godsend  for  the  40.000 
people  of  the  Galilee  panhandle,  a  thin 
seven-mile  finger  of  Israel  poking  north- 
ward into  southern  Lebanon.  This  part  of 
Israel  has  been  by  far  the  area  most  pun- 
ished by  infiltrating  guerrillas  and  by  bom- 
bardment from  the  Palestinians'  Soviet- 
made  Katyusha  rocket  launchers. 

After  King  Hussein's  army  drove  the  guer- 
rillas from  Jordan  in  1970.  they  drifted  by 
the  thousands  to  southern  Lebanon.  Israel's 
northern  t>order  t>ecame  an  open  wound, 
and  government  efforts  to  lure  more  people 
and  capital  to  the  area  failed  dismally. 

BIG  PLANS 

Mayor  Goldberg  is  laying  plans  to  change 
that.  He  wants  Metulla.  a  plateau  town 
founded  in  1896  by  Baron  Edmund  Roth- 
schild, to  grow  into  a  major  tourist  center. 
He  has  already  asked  the  government  to  put 
a  bank  at  the  border  to  cater  to  Israeli  and 
Lebanese  sightseers.  And  Just  two  weeks 
after  its  invasion  of  Lebanon,  the  Israeli 
government  is  sending  experts  to  Metulla 
and  the  rest  of  the  northern  panhandle  to 
prepare  development  plans. 

"Until  now.  business  has  stunk.  Travel  of- 
fices wouldn't  risk  bringing  people  up  here. " 
says  Reuven  Winl)erg.  the  28-year-old  man- 
ager of  the  often-empty  Sheleg  Helevanon 
hotel.  He  steps  behind  the  small  snack  bar 
and  pulls  down  his  Jeans  to  display  a  right 
leg  t>earing  three  thick  white  scars.  A  soft- 
drink  cooler  l>eslde  him  has  a  deep  gash.  All 
resulted  when  a  shell  exploded  in  the  front 
window  into  a  thousand  flying  shards  of 
glass. 

"You  don't  know  what  it  was  like  here." 
says  Mayor  Goldberg.  "We  were  all  so 
afraid.  Mothers  would  stay  two  or  three 
days  in  shelters  with  their  children  when 
they  only  needed  to  stay  a  few  hours.  I.  a 
mayor,  slept  with  a  gun  by  my  bed." 

Mr.  Wint)erg,  the  hotel  manager,  gestures 
in  the  direction  of  Beaufort  castle,  the 
crumbling  Crusader  fortress  on  a  peak  in 
Lebanon  Just  two  miles  away.  From  the  out- 
post the  Palestinians  had  a  clear  shot  at 
Metulla.  "Maybe  now  the  castle  will  become 
a  tourist  attraction."  he  says. 

Three  miles  south  down  a  winding  road 
lies  Qiryat  Shemona.  the  panhandle's  larg- 
est town  with  13.000  residents.  Ten  years 
ago.  it  had  18.000.  More  than  1.000  homes 
stand  empty.  Property  prices  are  one-fifth 
those  elsewhere  in  Israel. 

In  April  1974.  19  Israeli  men.  women  and 
children  were  killed  in  a  terrorist  attack  in 
Qiryat  Shemona.  Some  were  hostages  who 
were  slain  after  the  government  refused 
their  captors'  demand  to  free  prisoners. 
"People  wouldn't  live  here."  says  Yuval  Itai. 
the  manager  of  the  Cigor  pantyhose  plant. 
the  town's  biggest  employer. 

The  factory  has  sometimes  had  to  close 
for  weeks  at  a  time  t>ecause  of  heavy  shell- 
ing. Other  times,  workers  would  periodically 
emerge  from  its  bomb  shelter  to  keep  essen- 
tial machines  going  t>efore  submerging 
again.  Now,  Mr.  Itai  believes,  "we'll  get 
people  from  the  center  of  the  country  to 
live  and  work  here.  Now  we  have  a  future 
like  anyt>ody  else." 

Now  he  may  also  get  along  better  with  his 
wife.  She  has  long  been  trying  to  persuade 
him  to  move  their  family  of  three  twys  out 
of  the  shells'  range. 

Qiryat  Shemona's  mayor.  Rot>ert  Reuven. 
runs  through  his  list  of  development 
projects  like  a  frustrated  salesman  who  at 
last  has  a  desirable  product.  He  wants  two 
hotels.  He  wants  to  expand  the  university. 
He  wants  to  open  a  technical  school  and 
build  an  electronic-products  plant. 
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>me  here  aren't  so  bullish.  Elfrieda 
lann.  who  with  her  husband  owns  a 
roadside  restaurant  and  t>oarding 
watches  as  repairmen  replace  win- 
lattered  by  Palestinian  shells  on  the 
ty  of  Israel's  advance  into  Lebanon. 
Ited  to  sell  the  place  long  ago. "  says 
^edermann.  a  S4-year-old  Austrian- 
?w  who  fled  Hitler's  armies  in  1938. 
"But  «ho  would  buy  something  (hat  could 
l>e  rutjple  the  next  day?" 

Mrs.iPedermann  doesn't  plan  to  wait  for 
Mayoif  Reuven's  l>onanza.  She  only  hopes 
the  calm  lasts  long  enough  for  someone  to 
buy  h4r  business. 

On  a  t>order  hill  overlooking  Metulla  to 
the  n<a-th  and  Qiryat  Shemona  to  the  west, 
stands  the  Kibbutz  Misgav  Am.  It  is  a 
barbeq-wire-enclosed  enclave  of  pillljox 
buildirigs  and  security-conscious  residents. 
EveryOiing  is  built  of  bomt>-Shelter- 
slrengfh  reinforced  concrete,  including  the 
indoor!  swimming  pool.  They  couldn't  risk 
buildii|g  the  pool  outdoors. 

Five  I  terrorists  infiltrated  the  kibbutz  in 
1980  ahd  took  over  a  nursery,  killing  a  man 
and  a  wo-year-old  child.  Last  year  a  Katyu- 
sha e>  plosion  killed  a  young  woman  as  she 
walke(  out  of  her  house.  A  kibbutz  rule  has 
long  required  male  residents  to  carry  a  gun 
at  all  I  imes. 

The  people  of  Misgav  Am  are  grateful  for 
the  re  ipite  the  Israeli  invasion  of  Lel»non 
has  bi  ought  them.  "Every  day  now.  fewer 
and  f(  wer  people  carry  their  guns."'  says 
Rafi  1  elem.  who  has  spent  half  his  48  years 
at  the  Kibbutz. 

The  |250  people  here  hope  the  kibbutz  can 
attract  more  residents  now".""You  can"t  have 
a  good  social  life  in  this  small  community." 
complains  a  man  called  Papo.  who  manages 
a  ribbon  and  bandage  plant.  "'When  you  are 
a  chef  player  in  a  community  of  1.000.  if 
1%  oflhe  community  plays  chess,  then  you 
have  M)  people  to  play  with.  Here  you  must 
play  bv  yourself." 

But  Misgav  Am  is  less  than  euphoric.  Like 
many  kibbutzim,  it  supports  Israel's  Lal>or 
Party,  the  party  out  of  power,  and  believes 
Israel  can't  finally  defuse  the  Palestinian 
threat) until  it  reaches  a  political  settlement. 

Thejkibbutz  population,  now  even  smaller 
with  many  members  called  to  military  serv- 
ice, gwhered  recently  at  the  cafeteria  to  cel- 
ebratei  the  birth  of  a  baby  l)oy.  The  father, 
howevtr.  was  somt>er.  '"I  hope  this  gives  my 
l>etter  future. "  said  Annon  Salzburg. 
"Ever;  'one  here  hopes  it  will  be  better,  but 
not  everyone  believes  it.  I've  got  a  funny 
feelini :  the  problem  with  the  Palestinians 
wont  ae  solved  this  way."* 
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Wi]LCOMING  THE  TONO  DU 
CHON  DELEGATION 


HON.  LEON  E.  PANEHA 

or  CALtPORNIA 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Wednesday,  June  23. 1982 
PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  my  colleagues 
here  I  in  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
id  a  warm  welcome  to  the  delega- 
from  the  city  of  Tong  Du  Chon. 
Korea,  on  the  occasion  of  their 
to  their  sister  city  in  California. 
Ity  of  Marina. 
Mri  Speaker,  the  sister  city  relation- 
ship between  the  cities  of  Marina  and 
Tong  Du  Chon  is  symbolic  of  the  long- 
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time  relations  between  our  two  coun- 
tries. Wih  the  building  of  mutual 
frlendshi]  is  and  understanding 
through  :he  sister  city  program,  we 
can  come  to  comprehend  more  fully 
the  langiages.  cultures,  and  views  of 
our  two  }eoples.  In  this  manner,  we 
can  impiove  our  understanding  for 
one  anotlher  and  expand  upon  our 
great  friendship. 

The  sister  cities  of  Tong  Du  Chon 
and  Marifia.  Calif.,  share  a  common  re- 
lationshii^  with  the  Army's  7th  Infan- 
try Division.  Marina  is  today,  and 
Tong  Du  Chon  was  in  years  past,  the 
home  of  I  his  great  division.  We  on  the 
central  coast  of  California  are  proud 
to  be  the  home  of  the  7th  Infantry  Di- 
vision to(  ay  because  it  represents  our 
Nation's  :ommitment  to  a  strong  de- 
fense and  our  desire  to  defend  the  fun- 
damental democratic  principles  which 
guide  our  country. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress share  my  hope  that  the  digni- 
taries from  Tong  Du  Chon  will  enjoy 
their  stay  in  the  United  States.  Their 
visit  is  su  re  to  create  one  further  link 
in  the  tief  which  bind  our  two  nations, 
ident  that  the  sister  city  re- 
lationship between  Tong  Du  Chon  and 
Marina  y  ill  be  a  fruitful  and  produc- 
tive one.« 
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SALUTE       TO 
HONORABLE      GENE      L. 
JR.    OP    CLIFTON.    N.J.. 
RESTAURATEUR. 
LEADER        AND 
GREAT  AMERICAN 


H)N.  ROBERTA.  ROE 


or  NCW  JERSEY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


Widnesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  ROE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Wednes- 
day. Juno  30.  the  residents  of  Clifton, 
my  congressional  district  and  State  of 
New  Jer^y  will  join  together  in  testi- 
mony to  |in  esteemed  restaurateur,  dis- 
tinguished citizen,  community  leader, 
and  good  friend,  the  Honorable  Gene 
L.  Boyle.  Jr.  of  Clifton.  N.J..  whose  as- 
pirations and  success  in  the  main- 
stream (f  America's  business  enter- 
prises d(»es  indeed  portray  a  great 
Americai  success  story.  I  know  that 
you  and  our  colleagues  here  in  the 
Congress  will  want  to  join  with  me  in 
extending  our  warmest  greetings  and 
felicitations  to  Gene  Boyle,  his  good 
wife  Marge,  sons  Gene  III.  Tom  and 
Gary,  a^d  daughters  Maureen  and 
Sassy  as  Iwe  commemorate  a  milestone 
of  achievements  in  their  family  en- 
deavors. 

Mr.  Sneaker,  the  pleasure  of  great 
personal  dedication  and  always  work- 
ing to  tBe  peak  of  one's  ability  with 
sincerityjof  purpose  and  determination 
to  fulfill  a  life  dream— that  is  the  suc- 
cess of  the  opportunity  of  America— 
and  the  mark  of  our  honoree.  Gene  L 
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Boyle.  Jr.  who  will  be  retiring  from  a 
most  illustrious  career  as  a  highly  re- 
spected and  esteemed  restaurateur  of 
national  prominence  and  renown. 

With  your  permission.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
our  historic  journal  of  Congress,  a  pro- 
file on  the  life  of  Gene  L.  Boyle.  Jr. 
which  warmly  embraces  the  quality  of 
his  leadership,  richness  of  wisdom  and 
expertise,  and  the  abundance  of  his 
caring  and  dedication  that  has  en- 
deared him  to  all  of  us.  This  brief  nar- 
rative which  eloquently  enfolds  the 
real  heartbeat  and  pulse  of  America— 
the  businessman  and  his  family— and 
the  dream  and  achievements  of  Gene 
Boyle  is.  as  follows: 

Gene  L.  Boyle.  Jr. 

Bom  September  2.  1920  in  Hazelton.  Pa. 
At  the  ago  of  2.  his  father.  Gene  Boyle.  Sr.. 
moved  the  family  to  Clifton  and  started  in 
business  by  running  the  old  Clifton  Hotel. 

In  1930  Gene  Boyle  Sr.  opened  the  legend- 
ary Gene's  Grill  on  Hoover  Ave.  in  Passaic, 
while  Gene  Jr.  was  distinguishing  himself 
academically,  athletically  and  socially  at 
Passaic  High  School. 

After  graduation  he  joined  his  father  in 
the  business  and  t>egan  what  was  to  l>ecome 
an  illustrious  career.  Shortly  thereafter  he 
married  his  high  school  sweetheart,  the  cap- 
tain of  the  Pas.saic  High  School  cheerlead- 
ers, the  former  Marge  Tunkel.  He  then  en- 
thusiastically responded  to  his  country"s  call 
to  arms  and  served  with  distinction  for  3 
years.  Over  the  course  of  the  next  13  years 
came  Gene  III.  Maureen.  Sassy.  Tom.  and 
Gary. 

In  1949  Gene  Boyle.  Sr.  and  Gene  Boyle. 
Jr.  opened  what  was  to  become  for  over  34 
years  the  restaurant  showplace  in  New" 
Jersey,  entertaining  the  luminaries  in  the 
business,  political,  sports,  entertainment, 
and  social  worlds. 

Public  ser\-ice  also  t>ecame  a  major  consid- 
eration in  his  life,  first  as  chairman  of  nu- 
merous charitable,  religious,  and  philan- 
thropic organizations;  then  as  a  commission- 
er on  the  Passaic  Valley  Water  Commission 
and  finally  as  candidate  for  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives.  Eighth  Congressional 
District. 

In  short.  Gene  Boyle.  Jr.  is  a  man  who 
epitomizes  that  person  we  all  strive  to  l)e. 
He  has  truly  achieved  the  "American 
Dream "  and  has  t>ecome  genuinely  and  uni- 
versally admired  for  his  untiring  devotion 
and  dedication  to  his  family,  friends,  busi- 
ness, and  community. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  reflect  upon  the 
history  of  our  great  country  and  the 
good  deeds  of  our  people  who  have 
made  our  representative  democracy 
second  to  none  among  all  nations 
throughout  the  world,  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  call  your  attention  to 
this  distinguished  gentleman  and  seek 
this  national  recognition  of  all  of  his 
good  deeds.  I  share  the  pride  of  the 
people  of  our  congressional  district 
and  State  of  New  Jersey  in  the  accom- 
plishments of  Gene  Boyle. 

As  Gene  retires  from  his  career  as  a 
restaurateur  catering  to  gourmands 
with  informed  and  astute  discrimina- 
tion in  matters  of  taste.  I  am  pleased 
to  join  with  his  many,  many  friends  in 
deep  appreciation  of  all  of  his  good 
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works.  Gene  Boyle's  Restaurant  is  a 
landmark  in  our  community.  State, 
and  Nation  having  hosted  Presidents 
and  directed  by  a  connoisseur  extol- 
ling the  warmth  of  inspiration  and 
hope  that  is  ever  present  in  our  land 
of  opportunity.  We  do  indeed  salute 
an  outstanding  restaurateur,  distin- 
guished citizen,  community  leader,  and 
great  American— the  Honorable  Gene 
L.  Boyle,  Jr.,  of  Clifton,  N.J.* 


THE  SMALL  BUSINESS  ACCESS 
TO  TRADE  REMEDIES  ACT 


HON.  DAVID  F.  EMERY 

or  MAINE 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  EMERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  the  Small  Business 
Access  to  Trade  Remedies  Act  of  1982, 
a  House  counterpart  to  legislation  in- 
troduced by  William  S.  Cohen. 
Maine's  senior  Senator,  to  aid  small 
U.S.  enterprises  in  obtaining  the  trade 
injury  remedies  to  which  they  are  en- 
titled. 

Although  many  of  us  champion  free 
trade  as  an  ideal,  small  businesses  in 
all  parts  of  the  country  are  suffering 
the  consequences  of  foreign  trade 
practices  which  may  be  free,  but 
which  are  certainly  not  fair.  In  fact, 
the  only  meaningful  barriers  which  do 
exist  often  stand  between  legitimately 
injured  businesses  and  the  import 
relief  programs  administered  by  the 
U.S.  Government.  As  a  result,  we  are 
losing  countless  manufacturing,  farm- 
ing, and  fishing  jobs  in  States  from 
Maine  to  California.  This  legislation  is 
a  first  step  toward  eliminating  those 
barriers  and  providing  our  small  busi- 
nesses with  the  equal  access  to  exist- 
ing trade  remedies  they  need  and  de- 
serve. 

As  many  of  us  know,  the  profit  mar- 
gins of  numerous  small  businesses 
have  been  substantially  eroded  by  un- 
relenting waves  of  imports.  The  Maine 
potato  industry,  for  example,  has 
watched  its  market  shrink  and  the 
volume  of  Canadian  imports  grow  by 
over  300  percent  since  1977.  Many  of 
these  foreign  products,  including  Ca- 
nadian potatoes,  are  less  expensive, 
not  because  the  supplying  country 
enjoys  a  comparative  advantage  in 
production,  but  because  the  country's 
government  offers  generous  business 
sulisidies.  pursues  an  aggressive  export 
policy,  and  sanctions  the  sale  of  goods 
in  foreign  markets  at  prices  well  below 
the  actual  cost  of  production.  Addi- 
tionally, although  fluctuating  ex- 
change rates  may  be  beneficial  to 
some  sectors  of  our  economy,  many  of 
our  regionally  concentrated  industries 
ranging  from  cement  manufacturers 
to  mushroom  growers  simply  cannot 
compete  with  foreign  products  enjoy- 
ing the  advantages  of  a  weak  and  un- 
der\'alued  medium  of  exchange. 
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It  is  true  that  appropriate  channels 
do  exist  for  the  redress  of  these  unfair 
trade  practices.  The  Trade  Act  of  1974 
established  both  the  section  201  and 
301  import  relief  petitioning  proce- 
dures, and  amendments  to  the  Gener- 
al Agreement  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT)  adopted  in  1979  instituted  a 
new  code  governing  the  use  of  both 
subsidies  and  dumping  practices  by 
countries  whose  trade  practices  are 
regulated  under  GATT.  Successful  pe- 
titioning under  any  of  these  options 
can  result  in  the  imposition  of  coun- 
ter\-ailing  duties  and  other  import  re- 
strictions. Granted,  the  guidelines  for 
determining  injury  need  to  be  rigor- 
ous. Unfortunately,  even  for  those 
small  businesses  with  legitimate  griev- 
ances, successful  resolution  of  a  trade 
case  generally  remains  elusive. 

Prohibitively  expensive  and  time- 
consuming  legal  exercises:  complicat- 
ed, incomprehensive.  and  often  irrele- 
vant data  requirements:  and  flaws  in 
injury  determination  criteria  ignoring 
regional  variations  in  import  impact 
constitute  the  major  problem  areas 
and  the  barriers  to  grievance  relief. 
The  Small  Business  Access  to  Trade 
Remedies  Act  addresses  these  prob- 
lems in  the  following  manner. 

To  begin,  this  legislation  would  es- 
tablish a  Small  Business  Trade  Access 
Trust  Fund  financed  with  a  set  per- 
centage of  annual  customs  receipts. 
Proceeds  from  the  trust  fund  would  be 
used  to  create  a  Small  Business  Trade 
Assistance  Office  in  the  Department 
of  Commerce  whose  primary  res[>onsi- 
bility  would  be  to  aid  small  businesses 
in  preparing  for  participation  in  the 
grievance  procedures  now  on  the 
books.  In  an  effort  to  help  small  enter- 
prises defray  legal  costs,  proceeds  of 
the  trust  fund  would  also  provide  the 
first  $50,000  in  initial  petition  costs 
and  50  percent  of  costs  incurred  there- 
after. This  cost-sharing  provision  has 
been  designed  to  discourage  the  pur- 
suit of  frivolous  cases  while  still  bring- 
ing the  cost  of  an  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices petition  within  the  financial 
grasp  of  most  small  businesses. 

To  compensate  for  the  financial, 
legal,  and  information-gathering  ad- 
vantages enjoyed  by  large  corpora- 
tions and  major  industries  in  the  pur- 
suit of  import  protection,  this  legisla- 
tion directs  the  ITC  to  make  special 
allowances  for  small  businesses  and  to 
take  into  consideration  the  limitations 
these  businesses  have  with  respect  to 
the  collection  of  previously  required 
data.  The  data  required  to  prove 
injury  under  the  counterxailing  duty 
and  antidumping  statutes  is  especially 
demanding  and,  in  many  cases,  the 
only  data  sufficiently  detailed  to  satis- 
fy the  ITC  is  that  belonging  to  the  im- 
plicated foreign  government.  The  ITC 
must  introduce  an  extra  degree  of 
pragmatism  into  existing  requirements 
so  that  small  businesses  with  limited 
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resources  can  at  least  attempt  to  prove 
the  extent  of  their  injury  and  have 
that  attempt  at  proof  recognized  as  le- 
gitimate. 

Of  equal  importance  to  our  small 
businesses  are  provisions  in  this  legis- 
lation directing  Ihe  ITC  to  recognize 
regionally  concentrated  instances  of 
Import  injury  and  to  modify  petition- 
ing procedures  under  section  201  of 
the  Trade  Act  accordingly.  Further- 
more, provisions  in  the  bill  call  for  ad- 
ditional emphasis  on  regional  econom- 
ic conditfons  and  on  the  availability  of 
alternative  Job  opportunities  during 
petitioning  procedures.  The  legislation 
also  addresses  differences  in  monetary 
policy  by  directing  the  ITC  to  consider 
the  effect  of  exchange  rates  on  region- 
al markets.  Finally,  a  fast-track  system 
for  perishable  commodities  would  be 
established  In  an  effort  to  provide  ex- 
peditious relief  to  small  farmers  suf- 
fering the  consequences  of  unfair 
trade  practices.  This  provision  would 
also  allow  farmers  with  import-sensi- 
tive crops  to  better  plan  future  mar- 
keting strategies. 

I  commend  my  colleague  from 
Maine,  Senator  Cohen,  on  this  long 
overdue  proposal  and  I  thank  him  for 
the  opportunity  to  introduce  the 
Small  Business  Access  to  Trade  Reme- 
dies Act  in  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  legislation  simply  pro- 
vides our  small  business  community 
with  the  access  to  fair  treatment  they 
deserve  in  the  resolution  of  unfair  and 
legitimately  injurious  trade  practices. 
The  Small  Business  Access  to  Trade  Reme- 
dies    Act    or     1982— Section-by-Section 

AlfALYSIS 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1  sets  forth  the  short  title  of  this 
bill,  the  Small  Business  Access  to  Trade 
Remedies  Act  of  1982. 

SECTION  2:  FINDINGS 

Section  2  presents  the  findings  that  exist- 
ing trade  remedies  are  not  available  to  small 
businesses  because  of  the  complexity  and 
expense  of  filing  petitions  and  the  difficulty 
of  documentation:  that  trade  remedies  are 
not  available  to  producers  of  perishable 
products  because  of  the  length  of  normal 
proceedings:  and  that  regional  consider- 
ations are  not  given  sufficient  weight  in  pro- 
ceedings under  section  201  of  the  1974 
Trade  Act  when  petitioners  are  small  busi- 
nesses. 

SECTION  S:  SMALL  BUSINESS  TRADE  ACCESS 
TRUST  rUND 

Section  3  would  create  a  Small  Business 
TVade  Access  Trust  F*und  financed  by  a  per- 
centage of  customs  receipts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. It  is  intended  that  the  appropriations 
process  determine  the  level  of  funding 
needed  for  the  functions  outlined  below. 

First,  the  Commerce  Department  is  direct- 
ed to  establish  a  Small  Business  Trade  As- 
sistance Office  to  assist  small  industries  in 
preparing  for  participation  in  any  proceed- 
ings under  our  trade  laws.  To  the  extent 
that  the  existing  statutes  direct  wencies 
other  than  the  Commerce  Department  to 
investigate  trade  complaints,  these  agencies 
are  to  cooperate  with  the  Office  for  pur- 
poses of  section  3  of  this  Act. 
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Sec  ind.  the  Office  of  Small  Business  As- 
sistati  :e  is  charged  with  administering  a 
systen  of  awarding  reasonable  costs  to 
small  business  petitioners.  Reasonable  costs 
are  in  tended  to  include  such  things  as  attor- 
ney's fees,  consultant  fees,  and  any  ex- 
penses incurred  in  gathering  information 
for  a  petition,  the  government  would  pay 
the  fl  rst  $50,000  of  the  petition  cost  and  50 
perceit  of  any  costs  incurred  thereafter. 
The  I  rovision  is  intended  to  lessen  the  ex- 
pense to  the  small  business  petitioner  of 
partidpating  in  proceedings  related  to  the 
admiiiistration  of  the  trade  laws  of  the 
United  States.  The  limitation  on  the  extent 
to  wnich  the  Federal  government  will 
defray  these  costs  is  intended  to  ensure  that 
a  small  business  petitioner  bear  some  finan- 
cial responsibility  for  the  action.  It  is  also 
intended  to  discourage  frivolous  claims. 

Forjpurposes  of  section  3.  the  definition  of 
small' business  is  the  same  as  "small  busi- 
ness ^ncern  "  as  defined  in  section  3  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  or  an  association  whose 
members  are  sut»tantially  all  small  business 
concerns. 

riON  4:  DETERMINATION  OP  MATERIAL 
INJURY 

lion  4  amends  section  771(7)  of  the 
Trada  Agreements  Act  of  1979  which  con- 
tains the  definition  of  material  injury.  The 
International  Trade  Commission  is  directed 
to  tale  into  account  the  differing  circum- 
stances and  resources  when  the  petitioners 
are  siiiall  businesses  as  defined  in  this  Act. 
This  k  intended  to  give  industries  whose  in- 
formation is  not  organized  to  coincide  with 
normil  ITC  practices  an  opportunity  to  sub- 
stitute information  that  is  available. 

SECTION  S:  RECIONAL  IMPACT 

Section  5  is  intended  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent to  give  more  weight  to  regional  eco- 
nomic considerations  when  a  small  business 
files  K  petition  under  section  201  of  the 
Trad^  Act  of  1974.  The  President  would  be 
chargtd  with  considering  the  general  eco- 
nomic situation  of  the  affected  region  in- 
cluding employment  levels  and  alternative 
job  opportunities,  the  impact  of  exchange 
rate  fluctuations  on  the  region's  industries, 
and  (he  ability  of  the  small  industry  to 
adjust  by  converting  to  alternative  employ- 
ment jlines. 

SECTION  e:  PERISHABLE  PRODUCTS 

iion  6  would  establish  a  fast-track 
systeti  for  perishable  commodities.  The  in- 
dustry' would  file  a  petition  with  the  Secre- 
tary bf  Agriculture  to  request  emergency 
actios.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  would 
then  have  14  days  to  make  a  determination 
that  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  tm- 
ports!  are  a  substantial  cause  of  serious 
injurjr  to  the  Industry.  If  the  determination 
is  favorable,  the  Secretary  would  recom- 
mend action  to  the  President.  If  a  negative 
detertnination  is  made,  the  Secretary  must 
publish  a  rationale  for  why  the  petition  was 
deni^. 

The  petitioner  may  request  emergency 
actioii  under  section  6  at  any  time  during 
the  lOl  investigation  and  no  such  request 
shall  interfere  with  normal  proceedings  at 
the  International  Trade  Commission  under 
section  201.  If  an  industry's  circumstances 
have  changed  since  a  denial  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  the  industry  may  file 
anotker  request.* 
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COMPANY  CELEBRATES 
75TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OP  NEW  JERSEY 
IN  THi  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  F]  X3RIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  Congratulate  the  Barrington 
Fire  Co.  pn  its  75th  anniversary  which 
occurred  on  May  15.  The  company 
started  with  only  10  charter  members 
and  a  treasury  of  $73.53.  but  has 
grown  tQ  meet  today's  needs  thanks  to 
the  many  fine  members  who  have  con- 
tributed Itheir  time  and  efforts  for  no 
remuneration.  Today,  the  company  is 
composed  of  approximately  SO  men. 
including  the  fire  police. 

The  conpany  has  grown  materially. 
During  the  1920's  a  motor-driven  truck 
was  obtained.  The  company  purchased 
a  1917  Pord  chasis  to  which  a  body 
was  attached.  In  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion, one  of  the  members  painted  the 
assembled  vehicle  which  proved  to  be 
one  of  t^e  first  major  advancements 
for  the  company. 

The  members  of  the  Barrington  Fire 
Co.  have  long  showered  the  town  with 
charity.  On  Christmas  Day  of  1931. 
the  firemen  distributed  almost  700 
boxes  o|  candy  to  children  with  the 
help  of  Santa  Claus.  who  rode  on  the 
firetruck.  In  1970.  3.800  boxes  were 
distributed.  To  raise  additional  money, 
the  firenen  also  sponsor  carnivals. 

Even  more  important  than  charity 
are  the  [lessons  the  members  try  to 
teach  citizens.  The  company  adopted  a 
fire  code  which  has  been  modified  to 
coincide  with  the  national  fire  preven- 
tion cod^.  The  members  also  present 
speeche^  to  organizations  demonstrat- 
ing how  to  avoid  and  control  home 
fires.  Because  of  the  guidance  and  in- 
formatio|n  they  provide,  these  presen- 
tations jenjoy  wide  popularity.  The 
office  of  the  fire  marshall  makes  mer- 
cantile, ipartment,  and  industrial  in- 
spections at  various  intervals  to  fur- 
ther ai(  in  prevention  of  fire,  an 
aspect  o'  firefighting  which  is  impor- 
tant to  t  le  members. 

The  firefighters  of  the  Barrington 
Fire  Co  have  proven  to  be  heroic 
through  times  of  trouble  and  strife 
throughout  the  century.  Not  only  did 
the  fouriding  members  form  a  benefi- 
cial humanitarian  organization,  but 
were  iniolved  in  general  civil  defense 
matters  during  World  War  II.  and 
even  went  so  far  as  to  invest  funds  in 
war  bonids.  After  the  war.  they  were 
able  to  j  form  the  Barrington  Ambu- 
lance Association,  furthering  their 
original  I  humanitarian  intent.  They 
have  cohtinually  lienefited  the  com- 
munity with  their  increasingly  high 
standar(s.  I  think  they  deserve  much 
recognit  on  for  their  efforts.  I  wish 
them  a  prosperous   future  and  even 
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more  success  than  they  have  experi- 
enced in  the  past.* 


HOUSE  RESOLUTION  506-CALL- 
ING  ON  THE  SOVIET  UNION  TO 
ALLOW  LEV  SHAPIRO  AND  HIS 
FAMILY  TO  EMIGRATE 


HON.  BOBBI  HEDLER 

or  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1982 

•  Ms.  FIEDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  House  Resolution  506,  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  that  the  Soviet  Union 
should  allow  Lev  Shapiro,  his  wife.  Eli- 
zaveta Shapiro,  and  their  child  to  emi- 
grate and  rejoin  Mr.  Shapiro's  parents 
and  other  family  members  in  Israel. 

The  Shapiros  are  refuseniks.  In 
1975,  they  expressed  their  desire  to 
leave  the  Soviet  Union.  Prom  then  on, 
they  entered  the  peculiar  half-life  of 
nonpersons  in  a  totalitarian  regime. 
Lev  Shapiro  has  also  served  a  conven- 
ient role  as  a  scapegoat.  Branded  as  a 
traitor,  a  hooligan,  a  Zionist  in  the 
Soviet  press.  Lev  Shapiro  and  his 
family  have  received  the  full  attention 
of  the  KGB,  the  government  inform- 
ers, the  harassers  and  ideologues,  and 
all  the  other  apparat  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  party.  Prom  this  we  can 
only  conclude  that  the  masters  of  that 
Soviet  Union,  whose  ICBM's  are 
poised  to  destroy  Western  civilization, 
whose  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
tanks  stand  ready  to  extend  fraternal 
assistance— one  of  the  most  outra- 
geous euphemisms  in  an  outrageous 
century— to  their  neighbors  are  afraid 
of  Lev  Shapiro  and  his  family.  It 
would  so  appear,  for  the  desire  for 
freedom  is  highly  contagious.  So  they 
have  had  to  quarantine  Lev  Shapiro 
and  his  family  to  a  tiny  apartment  in 
Leningrad. 

There,  however,  the  Shapiros  do  not 
waste  away.  They  are  incubating  free- 
dom, writing  to  people  in  the  United 
States,  even  taking  risks  of  inviting 
visiting  Americans  to  their  home— and 
we  know  how  dangerous  it  is  for  any 
Soviet  citizen,  let  alone  a  refusenik  to 
extend  hospitality  to  an  American. 
Such  people  certainly  deserve  all  that 
we  can  do  to  help  them  achieve  their 
goal. 

The  plight  of  the  Shapiro  family  is 
Just  one  example  of  the  widespread  re- 
pression inside  the  Soviet  Union. 
Jewish  emigration  has  slowed  to  a 
trickle.  The  Jewish  community,  along 
with  the  Estonians,  Latvians,  Lithua- 
nians. Ukrainians,  Christians,  and 
other  religious  and  ethnic  groups, 
have  been  subject  to  the  severest 
measures  seen  since  the  death  of 
Stalin.  The  Soviets  are  hoping  that 
the  sheer  magnitude  of  this  suffering 
will  blind  us  to  the  fact  that  the  statis- 
tics are  made  up  of  individual  men  and 
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women,  like  Lev  and  Elizaveta  Sha- 
piro. That  is  one  factor  we  must  never 
lose  sight  of  in  this  debate.  We  must 
never  lose  sight  of  it  in  our  dealings 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  are  not 
talking  about  abstract  principles  and 
rhetoric,  but  about  people  like  our- 
selves. 

I  have  appended  the  text  of  House 
Resolution  506,  and  I  ask  your  help  in 
passing  it  and  sending  the  Soviet 
Union  a  message  that  we  are  watching 
them,  and  that  we  are  unceasing  in 
our  devotion  to  the  freedom,  not  only 
of  the  Shapiros,  but.  through  them,  to 
all  those  who  suffer  in  that  great  "jail- 
house  of  peoples,"  the  Russian 
Empire. 

H.  Res.  506 
Resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  respect  to 
the  Soviet  Union's  obligations  under  inter- 
national law  to  allow  Lev  Shapiro,  his  wife 
Elizaveta  Shapiro,  and  their  child  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel 

Whereas  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  guaran- 
tee to  all  citizens  the  right  to  freedom  of  re- 
ligion, the  right  to  hold  opinions  without  in- 
terference, the  right  to  freedom  of  expres- 
sion, and  the  right  to  emigrate: 

Whereas  the  Final  Act  of  the  Conference 
on  Security  and  Cooperation  in  Europe  com- 
mits the  signatory  nations  to  respect  indi- 
vidual righu  and  freedom,  specifically  the 
right  to  emigrate  to  the  country  of  ones 
choice  to  rejoin  relatives: 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  signatory 
to  the  Pinal  Act  of  the  Conference  on  Secu- 
rity and  Cooperation  in  Europe,  has  sub- 
scribed to  the  general  principles  set  forth  in 
the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
and  has  ratified  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights: 

Whereas  Lev  Shapiro  has  applied  to  the 
Soviet  Government  for  an  exit  visa  for  him- 
self and  his  family  on  numerous  occasions. 
sUrting  in  1975.  to  rejoin  his  parenU  and 
other  family  members  currently  living  in 
Israel:  and 

Whereas  all  of  Lev  Shapiro's  visa  applica- 
tions have  been  refused  and  he  has  been 
subjected  to  extensive  harassment  in  re- 
sponse to  his  desire  to  exercise  his  righU 
guaranteed  under  international  agreements 
to  which  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  party:  Now. 
therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  President, 
acting  directly  or  through  the  SecreUry  of 
State,  should— 

(1)  urge  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  to  grant  exit  visas  to  Lev  Shapiro,  his 
wife  ElizaveU  Shapiro,  and  their  child  and 
allow  them  to  emigrate  to  Israel  to  rejoin 
Lev  Shapiro's  parents  and  other  family 
members,  in  accordance  with  the  Final  Act 
of  the  Conference  on  Security  and  Coopera- 
tion in  Europe,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Righu.  and  the  International  Cov- 
enant on  Civil  and  Political  RighU:  and 

(2)  inform  the  Government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  in  evaluating  iU  relations  with  other 
countries,  will  take  into  account  the  extent 
to  which  such  countries  honor  their  com- 
mitmenU  under  international  law.  especial- 
ly conunitmenU  with  respect  to  the  protec- 
tion of  human  righU. 

Sec.  2.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives shall  transmit  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
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lutlon  to  the  President  with  the  request 
that  the  President  further  transmit  such 
copy  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  the  United 
States.* 


AMENDMENT  TO  FEDERAL 
WATER  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
ACT  AMENDMENTS  OF  1972 


HON.  RAY  KOGOVSEK 

OP  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  KOGOVSEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
National  Wildlife  Federation  v.  Gor- 
such.  530  F.  Supp.  1291  (Jan.  29.  1982). 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  held  that  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  (EPA)  was 
required  to  regulate  the  discharge 
from  the  Nation's  more  than  2  million 
dams  under  the  national  pollutant  dis- 
charge elimination  system  (NPDES) 
mandated  by  section  402(a)  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act.  The  court  based  its 
decision  on  the  conclusion  that  by 
changing  water  quality  as  a  result  of 
impoundment,  dams  "discharge  pollut- 
ants" within  the  meaning  of  sections 
502(12)  and  301(a)  of  the  act. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  in  enacting  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act 
Amendments  of  1972.  Congress  did  not 
intend  that  water  quality  effects  at- 
tributable solely  to  the  impoundment 
of    water    be    regulated    under    the 
NPDES  program.  Rather,  it  was  Con- 
gress intent  that  such  effects  would  be 
addressed    exclusively     through    the 
mechanisms  made  applicable  to  non- 
p>oint-source  pollution.   It  was  and  is 
the  intent  of  Congress  that  such  water 
quality  effects  do  not  constitute  the 
"discharge  of  a  pollutant"  within  the 
meaning  of  section  502(12)  of  the  act. 
As  a  result,   I   am   introducing  an 
amendment  to  sectipn  502(12)  which  is 
intended  to  overturn  the  impact  of 
this  recent  decision,  clarify  the  intent 
of  Congress,  and  affirm  past  interpre- 
tation and  practice,  since  enactment  of 
the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act  amendments,  that:  First,  the  re- 
lease of  impounded  waters  with  water 
quality  effects  caused  solely  by  the  im- 
poundment, or  with  water  quality  ef- 
fects resulting  from  the  method  of  re- 
lease do  not  constitute  the  "discharge 
of  pollutants"  as  defined  in  section 
502(12):  and  second,  dams,  reservoirs, 
flow    diversion    facilities,    and    other 
water  impoundments  are  not  intended 
to  be  subject  to  the  NPDES  program. 
It   is   not   my   intention    that    this 
amendment  alter  or  affect  other  as- 
pects of  the  existing  Clean  Water  Act 
programs.  Nor  is  it  my  intent  by  this 
amendment  to  alter  or  affect  existing 
requirements  associated  with  the  con- 
struction of  dams  under  section  404  or 
with  the  operation  of  dams  under  sec- 
tion 304(f)(2)(F),  or  to  interfere  with 
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the  established  policy  of  Congress  as 
expressed  in  section  101(g)  that  the 
authority  of  each  State  to  allocate 
quantities  of  water  within  its  jurisdic- 
tion shall  not  be  superseded,  abrogat- 
ed, or  otherwise  impaired  by  this  act. 

However,  the  courts  recent  decision 
not  only  contradicts  what  I  believe  has 
been  the  intent  of  Congress  all  along, 
but  it  also  exposes  dam  operators 
throughout  the  country,  and  particu- 
larly in  arid  Colorado,  to  lawsuits  to 
halt  their  continued  activity  without  a 
permit.  This  result  is  totally  unaccept- 
able as  a  matter  of  public  policy  and 
accordingly.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  urging  prompt  consider- 
ation and  passage  of  this  bill.* 
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RABB     ABRAHAM    HASELKQRN—    for  the  lois  of  this  great  community 
REL  GIOUS     AND    COMMUNITY     leader.* 
LEA  )ER 


HOME  TAPING  OP  AUDIO  AND 
VIDEO  WORKS 


HON.  PATRICA  SCHROEDER 

or  COLORADO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mrs.  SCHROEDER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
last  week  the  Supreme  Court  decided 
to  grant  certiorari  in  the  Sony  Beta- 
max  case.  I  have  been  asked  by  col- 
leagues about  the  effect  of  the  Su- 
preme Court's  action  on  the  congres- 
sional effort  to  provide  a  comprehen- 
sive remedy  to  the  audio  and  video 
home  taping  problem. 

I  do  not  think  the  Court's  action  will 
have  any  significant  effect  on  congres- 
sional action  on  this  issue. 

Whatever  might  happen  in  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Betamax  case  will 
only  resolve  the  narrow  legal  question 
whether  taping  television  programing 
constitutes  copyright  infringement. 
What  is  not  before  the  Supreme  Court 
is  the  question  of  Just  how  to  permit 
home  taping  of  audio  and  video  works 
while  at  the  same  time  assuring  fair 
compensation  to  the  creators  and 
copyright  owners  of  those  works. 

No  one  in  the  Congress  wants  to  pre- 
vent home  taping.  But  unauthorized 
taping  is  today  displacing  sales  of 
copyrighted  audio  and  video  works.  It 
is  gutting  the  creative  incentive  that 
has  been  crucial  in  the  flourishing  of 
one  of  our  greatest  national  re- 
sources—American entertainment. 

Record  companies,  for  example,  are 
losing  sales  of  $1  billion  annually  as  a 
direct  result  of  home  taping.  The 
taping  industry  is  the  beneficiary  of 
that  loss.  Its  blank  tapes  are  worthless 
until  they  capture  someone  else's 
song. 

Over  100  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  Senate  support  legislation 
to  resolve  this  situation.  We  will  con- 
tinue actively  to  pursue  this  issue.* 


ION.  LEONE.  PANEHA 

or  CALirORN lA 
IN  T  HE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

*  Mr.  PANETTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  sj  .dness  that  I  report  to  my  col- 
league! the  death  of  Rabbi  Abraham 
Haselkorn  of  Salinas.  Calif.  Rabbi  Ha- 
selkorn  had  been  a  dedicated  commu- 
nity Idader  of  Salinas  over  the  past 
three  q^cades.  and  his  loss  is  a  blow  to 
our  area  as  well  as  to  his  family. 

Rabbi  Haselkorns  continuous  activi- 
ties onjbehalf  of  the  Salinas  communi- 
ty are  [perhaps  exceeded  only  by  the 
intereaing  life  he  led  before  a^rriving 
in  that!  community. 

Aftea  graduating  from  New  York 
University  and  studying  at  the  Har- 
vard &aw  School,  he  attended  the 
Jewishi  Institute  of  Religion.  He  was 
ordainfd  as  a  rabbi  in  1932  by  the 
founder  of  that  institute— and  the 
father  of  the  reform  movement  in  Ju- 
daism-f  Rabbi  Stephen  S.  Wise. 

Servfig  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Europe 
duringVorld  War  II.  Rabbi  Haselkorn 
helped:  establish  an  orphanage  in 
France;  for  Jewish  children  who  had 
survived  the  Nazi  occupation  there 
and  h^  helped  set  up  one  of  the  first 
displaced  persons  camps  in  Austria  for 
other  Jewish  survivors  of  the  holo- 
caust. He  later  worked  in  France  as  an 
agent  lor  the  Haganah.  a  group  which 
transported  Jews  from  Europe  to  what 
was  ttien  Palestine  and  later  became 
Israel  and  which  ser\'ed  as  the  Israeli 
defense  force. 

Rabbi  Haselkorn  lived  in  Israel  for 
several  years  at  various  times  begin- 
ning in  1946.  Following  his  retirement 
in  197|,  he  and  his  wife.  Alda,  lived 


there 


or  3  years  before  returning  to 


Salinaj . 

RabI  i  Haselkorn  was  the  rabbi  of 
Tempi;  Beth  El  in  Salinas  for  20 
years.  >eginning  in  1953.  His  communi- 
ty acti  .'ities  included  ser\'ing  as  chair- 
man o  the  Crusade  for  Freedom,  vice 
presid(  nt  and  board  member  of  the 
United  Crusade,  an  officer  of  the  Sali- 
nas Rotary  Club,  and  secretary  of  the 
Monterey  County  Grand  Jury.  He  was 
a  man  who  cared  deeply  both  about 
the  Jewish  community  in  Salinas  and 
the  welfare  of  the  entire  Salinas  com- 
munity, and  his  work  was  a  tribute  to 
that  double  commitment. 

Rabii  Haselkorn  will  long  be  remem- 
bered )by  those  who  worked  with  him 
both  it  Temple  Beth  El  and  in  the 
general  community.  He  was  a  fine  ex- 
ample of  a  citizen  whose  primary  goal 
in  life  was  to  help  others,  and  for  that 
reason,  his  wife  and  family  can  be  very 
proud  even  at  this  sad  and  difficult 
time  or  them.  I  am  sure  my  col- 
league 3  share  their  sadness,  as  I  do. 
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SAL\  ADORAN  TRAGEDY 


HON.  BBNJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  itOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wee  nesday.  June  23.  1982 

*  Mr.  ROi  ENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
March  28  lelections  which  resulted  in 
the  concer^tration  of  power  for  the  ex- 
treme righi  wing  elements  in  El  Salva- 
dor have  proved  to  be  a  disaster  for 
the  administration's  policy  of  nurtur- 
ing the  democratic  center.  It  is  time 
for  Congress  to  t>egin  to  exert  some 
control  ov^r  our  policy  toward  El  Sal- 
vador and  insist  on  a  cease-fire  and  a 
negotiated!  political  solution. 

An  article  published  in  the  Council 
on  Hemispheric  Affairs'  newsletter, 
the  Washington  Report  on  the  Hemi- 
sphere, accurately  points  out  that  the 
recent  suspension  of  the  land  reform 
program  is  but  one  of  several  incidents 
aimed  at  undoing  the  progress  made 
on  all  social  reforms.  This  article,  enti- 
tled 'TheJD'Aubuisson  Specter."  also 
reveals  the  true  political  character  of 
the  president  of  the  constituent  as- 
sembly. Roberto  D'Aubuisson.  who 
now  sits  in  the  most  powerful  position 
in  the  newj  government. 

Because  of  the  many  broken  prom- 
ises made]  by  the  rightists,  the  great 
number  ofi  Christian  Democrats  killed 
since  the  lelections.  the  increases  in 
tenant  evictions,  and  the  continued 
lack  of  cooperation  in  resolving  the 
murders  oi  the  four  American  church- 
women,  tile  time  has  come  for  Con- 
gress to  assert  itself.  We  must  pay 
heed  to  th^  example  set  by  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  and  im- 
mediately cut  off  military  aid  to  El 
Salvador. 

I  urge  tny  colleagues  to  carefully 
consider  t^e  following  article,  and  to 
support  tile  only  sensible  alternative:  a 
complete  ^utoff  of  aid  to  El  Salvador 
until  true  progress  in  reforms  is 
achieved. 

The  article  follows: 

The  D'Auruisson  Specter 

The  May  |8  suspension  of  the  land  reform 
program  in  lEl  Salvador  by  the  new  Constit- 
uent Assembly  was  a  rude  awakening  for 
many  members  of  Congress.  Senators  and 
representatives  who  initially  hailed  the 
Mcrch  28  elections  as  a  triumph  for  Salva- 
doran  democracy  are  now  facing  up  to  the 
hard  reality  of  the  results  of  the  U.S. -spon- 
sored contest— that  the  already  enfeebled 
Christian  Democrats  have  l>een  relegated  to 
an  all  but  meaningless  opposition  role,  and 
government  power  handed  over  to  the  mur- 
derous Rcberto  D'AubuLsson  and  his 
ARENA  pany. 

The  land!  reform,  or  what  was  left  of  it. 
has  t>een  one  of  the  main  reasons  why  con- 
gressional Moderates  have  so  far  t>een  will- 
ing to  supp  art  the  Reagan  administration's 
requests  for  continued  economic  and  mill- 
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tary  aid.  Its  suspension  was  enough  to 
induce  the  usually  docile  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  to  freeze  additional 
military  aid  to  the  Salvadoran  government. 
In  contrast,  just  two  weeks  earlier  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  approved 
a  120  percent  increase  in  such  aid  to  the 
right-wing  regime,  pointing  to  the  elections 
as  Justification  for  its  actions  (see  WRH.  6/ 
1/82).  Citing  the  large  turnout  as  a  "vote 
for  peace'  like  an  irrefutable  litany,  admin- 
istration supporters  on  the  committee 
seemed  to  ignore  the  rightist  victory,  as  if 
the  slogan  itself  had  some  magical  power  to 
conjure  away  the  specter  of  D'Aubuisson. 

No  doubt  the  Salvadoran  Assembly  will 
now  temporarily  reverse  itself  on  the  land 
reform  Issue,  which  will  enable  President 
Reagan  to  certify  again  on  July  27  that 
progress  in  that  area  is  still  l>eing  made.  But 
the  affair  clearly  demonstrated  the  inten- 
tions of  the  new  regime,  and  confirmed  the 
doubts  in  skeptical  congressional  quarters 
that  right-wing  extremists  could  suddenly 
become  reformist  democrats  by  virtue  of 
winning  an  election. 

The  administration  is  likely  to  face  other 
difficulties  if  it  attempts  to  repeat  the  certi- 
fication charade  of  last  January.  Local  au- 
thorities have  suspended  charges  against 
two  wealthy  Salvadorans  accused  of  killing 
land  reform  director  Jose  Rudolf o  Vlera  and 
two  VJ.S.  advisers  on  Jan.  4.  1981.  despite  the 
fact  that  an  eyewitness  to  the  murders  iden- 
tified the  two  as  guilty  parties  (see  WRH.  1/ 
26/82).  After  17  months  of  investigation  the 
FBI  has  been  unable  to  obtain  the  finger- 
prints of  two  of  six  confessed  suspects  in  the 
December  1980  killings  of  four  North  Amer- 
ican churchwomen.  Salvadoran  authorities 
have  also  failed  to  fingerprint  more  than  a 
dozen  military  men  known  to  have  been  In 
the  area  at  the  time  of  the  killings,  and 
have  thereby  prevented  the  FBI  from  iden- 
tifying many  sets  of  prinu  on  the  burnt-out 
van  from  which  the  foursome  was  abducted. 
Yet  the  President  will  have  to  assert  that 
•good  faith  efforts"  are  being  made  to  bring 
the  murderers  in  the  two  cases  to  justice. 

There  are  signs  that  the  freeze  on  land 
reform  is  only  the  first  stage  in  the  right- 
ists' program  to  undo  all  progressive  pro- 
grams and  militarily  defeat  the  guerrilla 
forces.  The  military  Is  gearing  up  for  a 
major  offensive  in  early  June  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  return  of  an  estimated  1.200 
troops  from  U.S.  training  installations.  The 
government,  meanwhile,  has  clamped  down 
on  local  human  rights  information  sources, 
pressuring  the  Catholic  Church  to  close  the 
Legal  Aid  office  of  the  Archdiocese  of  San 
Salvador  on  May  13.  The  director  of  the  Sal- 
vadoran Green  Cross,  a  low-profile  relief  or- 
ganization which  often  cleans  up  after  fire- 
fighU  and  massacres  and  helps  citizens  to 
locate  missing  relatives,  was  kidnapped  from 
his  home  on  May  20  and  held  for  interroga- 
tion by  the  government. 

Embarrassed  by  the  emergence  of  D'Au- 
buisson as  the  leading  figure  in  Salvadoran 
politics,  but  convinced  that  any  alternative 
is  better  than  negotiations  with  the  FDR/ 
FMLN  opposition  front,  the  State  Depart- 
ment has  been  scrambling  to  soften  his 
Image  as  a  "pathological  killer."  The  task 
has  been  made  all  the  more  daunting  by  the 
growing  interest  in  his  violent  past  being  ex- 
pressed by  a  concerned  Congress  Rep.  Pete 
Stark.  (D-Calif.).  presented  a  written  re- 
quest on  April  28  to  Asst.  Secretary  of  State 
Thomas  Enders  for  divulgence  of  the  State 
Department's  files  on  D'Aubuisson.  After 
dodging  the  request  for  several  weeks,  the 
file  was  finally  surrendered  on  May  26  in  a 
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closed  briefing  between  department  officials 
and  meml)ers  of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

Committee  sources  said  the  file  contained 
information  on  D'Aubuisson's  alleged  role 
in  the  March  1980  assassination  of  Arch- 
bishop Oscar  Romero  and  a  March  1981 
attack  on  the  U.S.  Embassy  in  San  Salvador. 
The  committee  also  reviewed  the  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  revocation  of  DAu- 
buissons  visa  to  visit  the  U.S.  in  1980.  The 
State  Department  said  at  the  time  that  his 
activities  would  t>e  prejudicial  to  the  public 
interest  and  are  a  danger  to  the  welfare  and 
safety  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  ."  The  revo- 
cation stemmed  from  an  incident  on  Salva- 
doran TV.  when  D'Aubuisson  threatened  to 
cut  the  throat  of  then-U.S.  Charge  dAf- 
faires  James  Cheek  for  "leading  El  Salvador 
to  Communism." 

A  growing  number  of  Christian  Demo- 
crats, trade  union  officials  and  reform- 
minded  military  officers  in  El  Salvador 
share  skepticism  that  D'Aubuisson  will  nur- 
ture the  democratic  process.  Leaders  of  the 
U.S.  supported  Salvadoran  Communal 
Union  who  visited  Washington  urged  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to 
freeze  all  military  aid  to  El  Salvador  in  the 
wake  of  the  suspension  of  the  land  reform. 
An  open  letter  has  been  circulated  in  Salva- 
doran military  barracks  which  calls  for  a 
return  to  the  ideals  of  the  October  1979 
coup  led  by  Col.  Adolf o  Majano.  Christian 
Democrats,  many  of  whose  party  colleagues 
have  been  killed  since  the  March  28  elec- 
tions, according  to  Salvadoran  sources  in 
Washington,  appear  to  l>e  joining  a  growing 
movement  of  Salvadoran  moderates  who  are 
finding  they  have  more  in  common  with 
their  countrymen  in  the  opposition  than 
with  Mr.  D'Aubuisson. 

The  Reagan  administration  and  the  Con- 
gress are  slowly  realizing  that  Salvadoran 
oligarchs  didn't  spend  a  fortune  on 
ARENA'S  slick  U.S.  style  campaign  to  ex- 
change one  form  of  Duarte-ism  for  another. 
The  new  regime  is  committed  to  returning 
the  country  to  the  status  quo  ante  October 

1979.* 


LABELING  OP  IMPORTED  MEAT 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

or  IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

*  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
am  today  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  section  20  of  the  Federal  Meat 
Inspection  Act  to  require  that  import- 
ed meat  and  meat  food  products  be  la- 
beled at  all  stages  of  distribution  until 
preparation  for  ultimate  consumption. 
The  intent  of  this  legislation  is  to 
assure  that  the  consumer  is  fully 
aware  of  the  source  of  the  meat  being 
consumed  in  order  to  make  as  in- 
formed a  choice  as  practical.  The  legis- 
lation does  not  impose  any  new  restric- 
tions on  imports.  It  simply  requires 
full  disclosure  of  the  source  of  the 
meat  to  be  purchased  prior  to  prepara- 
tion for  final  consumption. 

During  debate  on  the  Agriculture 
and  Pood  Act  of  1981.  the  problems 
encountered  with  the  cleanliness  and 
wholesomeness  of  imported  meat  were 
discussed  in  detail.  Section  1122  of  the 
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conference  report  provides  that  all  im- 
ported carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat,  and  meat  food  products  of 
cattle,  she^.  swine,  goats,  horses. 
mules,  or  other  equines.  capable  of  use 
as  human  food  shall  be  subject  to  the 
same  inspection,  sanitary,  quality.  sF>e- 
cies  verification,  and  residue  standards 
as  are  applied  to  similar  products  in 
the  United  States.  Any  imported  meat 
which  does  not  meet  these  standards 
will  not  be  allowed  to  enter  the  United 
States.  Moreover,  significantly  im- 
proved sampling  and  testing  proce- 
dures are  to  be  put  into  place  to  imple- 
ment these  provisions. 

I  support  these  new  procedures.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  I  remain  concerned  about 
the  ability  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  certain  that  imported 
meat  reaching  the  American  market  is 
clean  and  free  from  contaminants 
which  have  been  banned  in  this  coun- 
try. Abroad,  the  United  States  has 
only  a  handful  of  inspectors  to  super- 
vise over  1.000  foreign  meat  plants.  It 
is  unrealistic  to  expect  that  this 
numt>er  of  inspectors  and  the  amount 
of  testing  for  pesticides  and  contami- 
nants can  be  substantially  increased  to 
the  level  I  believe  necessary  to  fully 
protect  both  the  American  consumer 
and  producer. 

At  this  point.  I  believe  honesty  is  the 
best,  if  not  the  only,  policy.  Tell  the 
buyer  whether  his  beef  is  imported  or 
domestic— and  let  the  choice  be  made 
there.  A  national  meat  labeling  law 
will  allow  consumers  to  decide  if  they 
wish  to  purchase  foreign  meat,  meat 
which  the  USDA  has  certainly  made 
an  effort  to  certify  as  wholesome  but 
which  has  not  been  subjected  to  the 
stringent  standards  required  of  meat 
produced  in  the  United  States:  system- 
atic inspection  of  plants  and  animals, 
the  banning  of  harmful  pesticides  and 
additives,  the  removal  of  products 
from  the  market,  and  punishment  of 
fraud  and  abuse.     , 

In  my  view,  the  simplest  and  most 
effective  way  of  protecting  the  efforts 
of  the  American  livestock  producer 
and  the  interest  of  the  American  con- 
sumer is  to  provide  information  of  the 
source  of  the  meat  and  allow  the  con- 
sumer to  make  a  choice.  An  informed 
consumer  is  the  best  judge  and  infor- 
mation is  the  service  this  legislation  is 
intended  to  provide. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  here  the  text 
of  this  legislation: 

H.R. 6665 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatifes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 20  of  the  Federal  Meat  Inspection  Act 
(21  U.S.C.  620)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sut>seciion: 

"(g)(1)  All  carcasses,  parts  of  carcasses, 
meat,  and  meat  food  products  of  livestock 
which  is  capable  of  use  as  human  food  (or 
the  packages  or  containers  thereof)  shall  be 
labeled  as  imported",  imported  in  part",  or 
may  contain  imported  meat',  as  appropri- 
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ate.  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  if  the 
meat  or  meal  product  (or  its  paclcage  or  con- 
tainer) is  marked  and  labeled  to  show  the 
country  of  origin  as  required  under  regula- 
tions issued  under  subsection  (a). 

"(2)  If  a  person  cuts  any  carcass,  part  of  a 
carcass,  meat,  or  meat  food  products  into 
pieces  (or  brealcs  its  package  or  container), 
other  than  to  prepare  it  for  ultimate  con- 
sumption, and  the  carcass,  part  of  a  carcass, 
meat,  or  meat  food  product  (or  its  package 
or  container)  is  marked  or  labeled  under 
paragraph  (1).  the  person  shall  mark  or 
affix  a  label  to  each  of  the  pieces  (or  to 
each  of  the  packages  or  containers  into 
which  it  is  separated)  to  provide  the  infor- 
mation which  was  so  provided  before  it  was 
cut  (or  broken).* 


EX 
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THE  DEATH  OP  INFANT  DOE 


HON.  JACK  nELDS 

OF  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  FIELDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  place  in 
the  Record  an  article  that  requires  no 
comment. 

The  Death  op  Infant  Doe 
(By  James  Bopp.  Jr.) 

Infant  Doe  did  not  have  to  die.  Ordinary 
medical  treatment  and  care  would  have  al- 
lowed Infant  Doe  the  chance  to  live  his  life 
loved  by  his  parents  in  a  home  surrounded 
by  loving,  caring  people. 

Infant  Doe  never  had  that  chance.  He  was 
drugged  almost  from  the  moment  he  was 
bom.  One  cannot  help  but  wonder.  .  .  . 

"Did  he  cry?" 

"Did  a  kind  nurse  or  doctor  even  place  a 
pacifier  in  his  mouth  in  an  effort  to  comfort 
him?" 

"Did  he  know  the  consolation  of  being 
held  in  someone's  arms  ...  or  did  he  die 
alone?" 

His  mother,  whom  we  may  never  know, 
cared  for  him.  felt  his  movements  and  had 
great  hopes  for  him— while  he  was  inside 
her  womb.  But  when  he  was  bom  on  Good 
Friday.  April  9th,  his  parents  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief,  guilt,  and  hopelessness. 

The  Joyously  awaited  experience  turned 
into  one  of  catastrophy  and  profound  psy- 
chological threat.  Infant  Doe  was  bom  with 
Down's  Syndrome.  »  condition  with  varying 
degrees  of  mental  retardation. 

But  Infant  Doe  did  not  die  from  Down's 
Syndrome.  Infant  Doe  died  because  his  par- 
ents and  his  doctor  refused  to  feed  him  and 
give  him  fluid  to  drink.  Infant  Doe  died 
from  starvation  and  dehydration. 

This  little  baby  suffered  from  a  physical 
defect  which  sometimes  accompanies 
Down's  Syndrome.  The  esophagus  and  wind- 
pipe were  joined.  Feeding  by  mouth  was  im- 
possible without  surgical  correction. 

This  physical  defect  is  routinely  repaired 
at  Riley  Children's  Hospital  in  Indianapolis, 
only  sixty  miles  away.  Infant  Doe  could 
have  been  fed  intravenously  and  the  oper- 
ation performed  within  twenty-four  hours. 
This  surgery  is  ordinary  medical  treatment 
with  a  relatively  low  complication  rate. 
Infant  Doe's  prognosis  was  good. 

Feeding  by  mouth  was  impossible  without 
this  surgery.  But  it  was  not  this  physical 
defect  which  killed  Infant  Doe.  The  parents, 
offered  the  choice  by  their  physician  be- 
tween treatment  and  no  treatment,  refused 
medical  care  for  their  son. 
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ittending  physician,  the  hospital,  and 
several  state  court  judges  agreed.  Infant 
Doe  wi  luld  receive  no  medical  care,  no  food 
and  no  liquid. 

It  to  Ik  six  excruciatingly  long  days  for 
little  Ii  ifant  Doe  to  die. 

But  lot  everyone  agreed  with  this  deci- 
sion t(  condemn  Infant  Doe  to  death  by 
starvation.  A  pediatrician.  Dr.  James 
Shaeff  ^^.  consulted  by  the  parents  on  possi- 
ble m'dical  treatment,  urged  that  the 
child's  physical  defect  be  repaired. 
Any  >ther  child  bom  with  such  a  physical 
would  have  been  rushed  to  surgery. 
Doe.  because  he  had  Down's  Syn- 
was  not.  Because  of  his  handicap, 
^rents  refused  treatment  and  the 
lied  that  the  parents  had  the  "right 
^se  "  .  .  .  the  right  to  choose  to  star\-e 
lild  until  he  died. 

there  were  others  who  did  not  agree 
fir  choice. 

>d  Shirley  Wright  tried  desperately 
It  Infant  Doe.  Bobbi.  their  three- 
daughter,  is  afflicted  with  Down's 
le.  When  she  was  bom.  they  too 
iguished.  But  Bobbi  has  provided 
:ith  all  the  joy— and  heartache— of 
Irmal  child.  Bob  and  Shirley  were 
no.  deeply  wanted— to  adopt  this 
)y  so  that  he  too  would  know  the 
joys— and  sorrows— of  life. 
Barry  Brown  also  did  not  agree. 
As  Pt-osecutor  for  Monroe  County,  Indi- 
ana, h^  filed  suit  to  declare  that  Infant  Doe 
was  ndglected,  the  child,  by  then,  having 
had  nonfood  or  drink  for  three  days.  He 
urged  fhe  court  to  allow  that  normal  medi- 
cal treatment  and  care  be  afforded  Infant 
Doe.  Tne  judge  denied  this  request. 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court,  two  days 
later,  refused  to  alter  that  decision. 

Infant  Doe  had  by  then  been  without  food 
and  water  for  five  days.  Can  we  be  forgiven 
if  we  try  to  blot  from  our  minds  the  condi- 
tion of  his  poor  wasted  little  body? 

The  Indiana  Supreme  Court  decision  now 
made  the  unbelievable  story  public. 

Phones  began  to  ring.  People  throughout 
Indiana,  and  the  country,  were  shocked  and 
appalled  as  the  story  spread. 

Calls  to  the  Indiana  Supreme  Court  ex- 
pressed outrage.  Calls  to  public  officials  of 
all  kinds,  including  the  governor,  demanded 
that  something  be  done.  Calls  to  the  pros- 
ecutor commended  his  actions  and  offered 
to  ado0t  Infant  Doe.  I.  too.  was  called.  Con- 
cerned;  people  throughout  the  state  wanted 
to  knofc'  what  could  be  done.  The  reports 
were  still  very  sketchy  and  incomplete. 

By  ttiat  time.  I  had  been  contacted  by  the 
Wright^.  "Can  we  do  anything?"  They  of- 
fered to  adopt  Infant  Doe. 

Six  ttours  later  I  filed  a  petition  with  the 
Monroe  County  judge  to  appoint  the 
Wrights  guardians  of  Infant  Doe.  They 
promised  to  keep  and  care  for  him.  Dr. 
Shaeffer  would  arrange  medical  care.  The 
feeding  of  Infant  Doe  would  begin.  The 
Wrights  would  adopt  him. 

The  hearing  before  the  judge  on  the 
Wrights'  petition  began  at  5:00  P.M.  A 
straine^  atmosphere  enveloped  the  court  as 
all  but;  the  judge,  court  personnel  and  law- 
yers wire  excluded. 

The  [press— the  people's  eyes  and  ears- 
was  oriered  out. 

The  attorney  for  Infant  Doe's  parents  de- 
fended their  right  to  choose  starvation  for 
their  iny  son.  "But  why  not  allow  the 
Wrights  to  care  for  Infant  Doe— to  feed 
him,  gi  ve  him  medical  care?  " 

"Bee  luse,"  said  the  parents'  lawyer. 
"Infan :    Doe    is    now    'in    extremis'  .... 
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There  is  r  }  reason  to  change  your  order. 
Judge,  sine  r  Infant  Doe  will  die  anyway. " 

And  thei  the  judge  denied  the  Wrights' 
nake  Infant  Doe  their  son. 
baby  almost  died  that  afternoon, 
after  the  JUdge  had  refused  temporary  feed- 
ing. Suffering  from  severe  dehydration, 
pneumonia  and  weakened  by  starvation. 
Infant  Doe,  stopped  breathing.  But.  miracu- 
lously, hislbrave  little  heart  began  to  beat 
again,  and  lie  resumed  breathing. 

Now  only  one  chance  remained  ...  an 
appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 

Even  though  Infant  Doe's  life  was  meas- 
ured in  only  hours,  the  prosecutor  prepared 
his  appeal  (o  the  nation's  highest  court.  The 
appeal  had  to  be  presented  at  9:00  A.M. 
Friday,  whtn  the  Supreme  Court  offices  in 
Washington  opened. 

But  befoie  the  attomeys  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington. D.C..  Infant  Doe  was  dead.  Without 
food,  drinli^  or  medical  care,  the  little  boy 
had  died  at  10:03  P.M..  only  five  hours  after 
the  Wright^  had  been  denied  the  opportuni- 
ty to  adopt Ihim  as  their  third  child. 

The  legalj  system  failed  Infant  Doe. 

The  parents,  consumed  by  grief  and  an- 
guish, chosr  death  for  their  baby.  They  de- 
serve our  ^ity  and  sorrow  for  the  burden 
they  will  ci-ry. 

The  physician,  however,  should  not  have 
failed  Infakit  Doe.  Non-treatment  is  not 
treatment,  infant  Doe  was  his  patient.  Doc- 
tors are  trained  to  cure,  not  to  kill. 

Ominous^,  the  courts  also  failed  Infant 
Doe.  Empowered  by  the  Indiana  legislature 
to  protect  I  the  young  and  helpless,  the 
courU  ordered  that  no  medical  treatment  or 
care  be  given  to  this  helpless  baby.  The 
courts  are  intended  to  tie  the  ultimate  pro- 
tectors of  the  neglected  and  abused.  In- 
stead, they  refused  to  act  as  Infant  Doe 
slowly  starred  to  death. 

I  am  sorrowed  by  Infant  Doe's  death  to 
the  bottoRl  of  my  soul.  But  I  must  believe 
that  everything  has  a  purpose. 

Infant  Doe  does  not  have  to  die  in  vain. 
He  is  the  symbol  of  those  we  must  protect. 

Everyone;  must  be  entitled  to  ordinary 
medical  treatment  and  nourishment.  A  child 
must  not  be  killed  because  he  is  handi- 
capped. 

We  must  ensure  that  Infant  Doe  died  so 
that  others,  who  are  now  known  only  to 
God.  will  lite. 

Since  wrfting  this.  I  have  learned  that 
Infant  Doejcried  for  four  days. 

(This  letter  was  part  of  a  correspondence 
between  NRLC  President  J.  C.  Willke  and 
the  membership  of  the  National  Right  to 
Life  Committee.) 

(James  EJopp.  Jr..  is  an  attorney  in  Terre 
Haute,  Indiana,  and  represented  Bob  and 
Shirley  Wright  in  their  attempt  to  adopt 
Infant  Doef  He  is  also  General  Counsel  for 
the  National  Right  to  Life  Committee.)* 


STRIKIHTG  AT  LABOR  VIOLENCE 


h6n.  cunt  ROBERTS 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wel/.nesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  South  Dakota. 
Mr.  Speater,  freedom  to  choose  has 
always  been  the  greatest  of  our  free- 
doms. Vft  en  a  working  man  or  woman 
is  faced  v  ith  deciding  whether  or  not 
to  join  a  labor  union,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  that  choice  made  in 
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a  climate  of  freedom.  Violence  and  in- 
timidation of  employees  or  employers 
has  no  place  whatsoever  in  a  free 
system. 

This  is  why  it  is  essential  to  extend 
protection  of  the  Hobbs  Act  to  legiti- 
mate labor  union  activities,  so  as  to 
protect  all  sides  in  a  labor  dispute 
from  threats  and  violence— by  placing 
representatives  of  management  and 
labor  under  Federal  Jurisdiction 
should  they  commit  acts  of  violence  in 
a  labor  dispute. 

Recently,  the  junior  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  James  Abdnor,  summed 
up  my  sentiments  precisely  in  his  arti- 
cle. "Striking  Out  at  Union  Violence" 
which  appeared  in  the  May  1982  Issue 
Update  of  the  Senate  Republican  Con- 
ference. 

I  would  ask  my  colleagues  to  ponder 
Senator  Abdnor's  words  with  care  and 
then  to  Join  me.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  important  protection 
in  the  House. 

Striking  Out  at  Union  Violence 
(By  Senator  James  Abdnor) 
A  SUte  legislator  in  Kentucky— the  spon- 
sor of  a  right-to-work  bill— drew  quick  reac- 
tion as  a  consequence  of  his  legislation. 

According  to  a  Williamsburg.  Kentucky, 
newspaper,  this  solon  was  warned  that  he 
would  be  "burned  out"  if  his  bill  was  intro- 
duced. Shortly  thereafter,  a  restaurant  he 
partially  owned  was  victimized  twice  in  one 
night  by  arson,  causing  $30,000  damage. 

The  Garland  Coal  and  Mining  Company 
has  been  hampered  for  about  a  year  by  a 
United  Mine  Workers  strike  at  its  Poteau. 
Oklahoma,  mines.  Violence  has  been  ramp- 
ant. Last  fall,  three  union  negotiators  were 
shot  after  leaving  a  union  meeting  and.  this 
February,  the  home  of  the  mining  compa- 
ny's chief  negotiator  was  damaged  by  dyna- 
mite bomtis. 

Collective  bargaining,  since  its  inception 
in  this  country,  has  done  a  lot  of  good  for 
our  nation's  workers.  However,  the  two 
aforementioned  incidenU  are  only  recent 
contributions  to  the  stigma  of  extortion, 
crime,  and  violence  that  has  followed  the 
rise  in  power  of  organized  labor  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

And  where,  one  might  ask,  is  the  federal 
govemment  in  this  growing  problem? 

The  answer  is  a  textbook  case  of  one 
branch  of  govemment  taking  actions  that 
spite  the  efforts  of  another.  In  1945,  Con- 
gress passed  a  law,  the  Hobbs  Act,  that  spe- 
cifically allowed  for  federal  prosecution  of 
extortion  and  violence  affecting  interstate 
commerce,  no  matter  who  committed  the 
crime. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court,  in  iU  1973 
V.S.  V.  Enrtions  ruling,  effectively  kept  the 
federal  govemment  from  applying  the 
Hobbs  Act  to  labor  disputes.  Specifically, 
the  Court  said  that  threats  or  acts  of  vio- 
lence in  the  pursuit  of  "legitimate  union  ob- 
jectives" should  not  be  prosecuted  as  Hobbs 
Act  violations. 

While  there  is  a  need  to  protect  legitimate 
union  activities,  I  believe  the  Supreme 
Court  was  wrong  in  its  interpreUtion  of  the 
Hobbs  Act.  It  effectively  gave  all  sides  of  a 
labor  dispute  the  right  to  threaten  or 
commit  violence  without  fear  of  federal 
prosecution. 

That's  why  I  am  urging  my  colleagues  to 
adopt  Senate  Bill  2189,  authorized  by  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thurmond  (R-SC),  that  would 
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place  representatives  of  labor  and  manage- 
ment under  federal  jurisdiction  should  they 
commit  acts  of  violence  during  a  lat>or  dis- 
pute. 

Although  this  type  of  legislation  has  al- 
ready aroused  vocal  opposition  from  orga- 
nized labor,  unions  would  have  no  realistic 
fear  of  govemment  harassment  from  this 
bill. 

If  there  is  one  thing  business  and  orga- 
nized labor  can  agree  on.  it  is  the  need  to 
keep  America  the  "land  of  the  free."  If  Con- 
gress Ukes  the  proper  steps,  we  can  go  a 
long  way  toward  maintaining  the  right  to 
make  a  fair  and  honest  living  without  fear- 
ing the  loss  of  property  or  life.* 


WOOD  ENERGY  MONTH 


HON.  DONALD  JOSEPH  ALBOSTA 

OF  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  ALBOSTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  Sep- 
tember 1982  has  been  declared  Wood 
Energy  Month  by  the  Wood  Heating 
Alliance  and  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  Along  with  my  distin- 
guished colleagues:  Mr.  D' Amours  of 
New  Hampshire,  Mr.  Emery  of  Maine. 
Mr.  Frank  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Gejdenson  of  Connecticut,  Mr.  Jef- 
fords of  Vermont,  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
New  York.  Ms.  Snowe  of  Maine,  and 
Mr.  Weaver  of  Oregon,  I  am  pleased 
to  endorse  this  declaration. 

The  Wood  Energy  Month  campaign 
prepared  by  the  sponsoring  groups  fo- 
cuses on  the  safe  use  of  wood-heating 
appliances  and  on  the  preservation  of 
our  wood  fuel  resources.  The  sponsors 
have  distributed  television  and  radio 
announcements  urging  the  public  to 
use  our  wood  fuel  resources  wisely. 

A  new  study  entitled  "The  Critical 
Link:  Energy  and  National  Security  in 
the  1980s'  contends  that  the  United 
States  risks  its  national  security  as 
well  as  its  economic  future  by  assum- 
ing the  oil  crisis  is  over.  Written  by 
Charles  Ebinger  and  Richard  Kessler 
of  Georgetown  University's  Center  for 
Strategic  and  International  Studies, 
the  new  work  argues  that  it  is  short- 
sighted to  build  a  rapid  deployment 
force  to  help  protect  foreign  oil  sup- 
plies while  neglecting  cheaper  and 
simpler  steps  domestically. 

The  use  of  wood  for  home  heating  is 
a  major  alternative  to  oil  and  natural 
gas.  Industry  estimates  that  about  14 
million  homeowners  presently  use 
wood  for  all  or  part  of  their  heating 
needs.  But  the  rate  of  installation  of 
wood-burning  devices  has  fallen  dra- 
matically in  the  face  of  the  current  oil 
glut  and  our  general  economic  crisis. 

Homeowners  have  reduced  their  ef- 
forts to  seek  alternatives  to  limited 
fossil  fuels.  America  is  going  back  to 
sleep,  just  as  we  did  after  the  1973-74 
oil  crisis  ended.  That  time,  as  you 
know,  we  were  rudely  reawakened  by 
the  sudden  disruption  of  supply  in 
1979. 
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We  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be 
fooled  yet  a  third  time.  Congress  has  a 
responsibility  to  encourage  Americans 
to  continue  their  movement  toward  in- 
expensive, available,  renewable  fuels 
such  as  wood  for  home  heating. 

The  wood  fuel  appliance  industry  is 
suffering  a  terrible  depression.  Many 
firms  are  going  out  of  business.  Re- 
search and  development  on  new.  more 
efficient,  cleaner  burning,  and  more 
convenient  appliances  has  been  severe- 
ly cut  back. 

We  cannot  let  this  go  on.  We  must 
stand  up  and  be  counted  on  behalf  of 
the  wood  heating  alternative.  I  urge 
every  Member  of  Congress  to  person- 
ally endorse  the  campaign  for  Septem- 
ber as  Wood  Energy  Month.* 


AN  EDITORIAL  VIEWPOINT 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 

or  NEBRASKA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  al- 
though the  House  has  finally  given  its 
approval  to  a  budget  resolution,  even 
tougher  choices  still  remain  for  the 
97th  Congress  and  succeeding  ones.  At 
question  is  whether  we  will  opt  for 
continued  reductions  in  the  Govern- 
ment's role  in  the  economy  or  not. 

As  the  Norfolk,  Nebr.,  Daily  News 
recently  editorialized,  the  Govern- 
ment's impact  on  the  economy  must 
be  reduced  to  create  economic  stability 
in  the  future.  The  wise  advice  of  the 
News  should  be  kept  in  mind  by  all  of 
us  as  we  consider  the  difficult  deci- 
sions ahead  in  the  budget  and  appro- 
priations debates. 

A  second  editorial  in  the  News.  "In- 
comes Not  Eroded."  also  offers  us 
some  timely  analysis  of  the  positive  ef- 
fects of  reducing  the  rate  of  inflation. 
I  insert  both  editorials  in  the  Record 
at  this  point: 

(From  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News.  June 
12. 1982] 
House  Compromise  an  Encouracinc  Sign 
President    Reagan's   long-range   lobbying 
may  have  helped,  but  it  was  more  likely  the 
final  realization  by  most  members  of  his 
party    and    some    conservative    Dem<x;rats 
that  the  time  had  come  to  quit  arguing  and 
reach  a  budget  compromise.  Whatever  the 
reason,  the  result  was  a  219-206  vote  Thurs- 
day   in    the   House   of    Representatives    In 
favor  of  a  1983  budget  that  puts  a  $765  mil- 
lion limit  on  spending,  but  estimates  a  $99 
billion  deficit. 

It  was  virtually  the  same  coalition  that 
agreed  to  the  tax  cut  and  spending  package 
last  year  which  provided  the  winning 
margin  this  week.  Rejected  was  a  Democrat- 
ic budget  calling  for  $784  million  in  spend- 
ing and  projected  a  $107.4  billion  deficit. 

That  deficit,  should  it  remain  less  than 
$100  billion  after  the  Senate's  vote  and. 
more  importantly,  the  subsequent  budget 
decisions  to  be  made  during  the  remainder 
of  this  legislative  session,  would  t>e  smaller 
than  feared.  It  is  still  much  too  large  for 
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economic  stability  unless  it  is  the  obvious 
start  of  a  declining  trend  in  deficits. 

Of  special  importance  is  that  in  reaching 
the  compromise,  major  violence  was  not 
done  to  the  centerpiece  of  the  economic 
policies  of  the  president.  That  is.  the  sched- 
ule of  10  percent  tax  reductions  over  this 
year  and  the  next  has  not  been  changed. 
Revenue  is  to  be  boosted  by  still  unspecified 
means,  but  the  principle  of  those  tax  rate 
reductions  scheduled  last  year  was  left  in 
place. 

That  can  eventually  lead  to  sustained, 
stable  economic  growth. 

There  is  much  to  be  done  to  make  the  new 
budget  outline  approved  by  the  House  con- 
form with  the  one  passed  by  the  Senate 
which  projects  a  SI  15.8  billion  deficit.  The 
major  requirement  that  a  public  strained  by 
the  effects  of  a  recession  ought  to  impose  is 
that  the  differences  be  made  up  with  spend- 
ing cuts,  not  tax  increases.  It  is  only  by  ad- 
hering to  such  policies  that  the  dominance 
of  the  public  sector  in  the  nation's  economic 
life  can  be  reduced.  It  has  been  too-little  ap- 
preciated that  this  dominance  restricts  more 
opportunities  than  bureaucracy  can  create 
by  new  spending  and  taxing  programs. 

If  the  nation  can  weather  this  recession 
and  still  adhere  to  the  thrust  of  the  change 
in  political  philosophy  which  was  evident  in 
the  1980  election,  then  the  stage  will  be  set 
for  a  new  era  of  growth  with  less  Big  Broth- 
erlsm. 

(From  the  Norfolk  (Nebr.)  Daily  News.  May 
12.  1982] 

Incomes  Not  Eroded 

For  those  fortunate  enough  to  be  fully 
employed  and  for  all  those  on  regular  pen- 
sions or  receiving  Social  Security  payments, 
the  economic  news  is  especially  good.  Infla- 
tion has  not  eroded  their  incomes  by  an  ap- 
preciable amount  in  the  past  five  months. 
Calculated  annually,  the  inflation  rate 
during  the  period  was  four-tenths  of  1  per- 
cent. 

Of  course,  inflation  rates  translate  into 
different  costs  to  each  individual  and 
family.  Some  have  to  spend  more  on  energy, 
less  on  food  or  shelter.  Homes  paid  for  years 
ago  mean  low  housing  costs  today,  whatever 
the  current  rental  rates  or  new  home  con- 
struction costs  may  be. 

But  it  remains  obvious  that  a  10  percent 
increase  in  wages  or  benefits  in  1982.  when 
inflation  was  running  at  a  12  percent  rate, 
had  relatively  little  meaning.  A  5  percent 
raise  when  inflation  is  at  today's  rates  offers 
the  possibility  for  more  savings  and  more 
discretionary  spending. 

The  insidious  tax  that  inflation  imposes 
has  t>een  effectively  reduced.  Some  say  that 
a  recession  is  the  price  of  doing  so.  and  that 
It  is  much  too  high  to  pay.  Inflation  doesn't 
mean  good  times,  though.  Good  fiscal  and 
monetary  policies  would  not  find  a  recession 
the  device  for  dealing  with  inflation.  Even  if 
it  were  the  "price,"  however,  there  would  be 
merit  in  paying  it.  Better  to  have  these  eco- 
nomic adjustments  made  now  than  post- 
poned until  that  tragic  day  when  dollars 
would  have  had  to  be  hauled  to  the  grocery 
store  in  wheelbarrows.  The  fact  that  infla- 
tion has  been  reduced  sharply  provides  ev- 
eryone with  a  tax  cut.  and  it  also  sets  the 
stage  for  sound  recovery.* 
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SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  find- 
iticreasing  frustration  among 
Amerieans  about  trade  policies  which 
leave  ( ur  country  on  the  short  end  of 
the  stii  :k. 

I  ha:e  always  supported  free  trade 
policie ;.  I  still  support  free  trade  poli- 
cies. I  believe  most  Members  of  Con- 
gress, most  American  business,  and 
most  J  American  citizens  support  free 
trade  i  olicies.  I  believe  that  we  under- 
stand clearly  how  trade  restrictions, 
trade  barriers,  and  other  inhibitors  of 
free  tride  work  the  best  long-term  in- 
terests of  against  all  nations. 

Beycnd  that.  I  represent  a  congres- 
sional district  which  depends  heavily 
on  exp  orts.  Were  the  United  States  to 
adopt  I  protectionist  trade  policy,  the 
people  in  my  area  would  be  among  the 
first  to  be  hurt. 

Howi'ver,  I  strongly  share  the  frus- 
tratior  I  sense  among  those  I  repre- 
sent it  at  our  free  trade  policy  appears 
to  be  c  nly  a  one-way  street. 

Rob<rt  W.  Galvin,  chairman  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  Motorola. 
Inc..  s|  oke  on  June  2  to  the  Communi- 
cation! Division  of  the  Electronic  In- 
dustrie s  Association  at  a  conference  in 
Hyannls.  Mass.  As  head  of  a  major 
American  industry  concerned  with 
internttional  trade  and  a  genuinely 
free  tifide  policy  in  the  world,  his  re- 
marks are  important  and  thought  pro- 
voking 

Mr.  Galvin  notes  that  Japan  has  a 
concerted  national  program  to  protect 
and  pik>mote  certain  industries  to  the 
point  Ithat  they  dominate  individual 
industf-ies  worldwide. 

The^e  policies  include  establishing  a 
thoroi|ghly  protected  domestic 
markei.  This  is  done.  Mr,  Galvin  sug- 
gests, py  the  Japanese  preventing  or 
discouraging  foreign  investments  most 
of  the  time,  promoting  an  explicit  or 
implicit  buy  Japanese  policy,  by  estab- 
lishing standards  and  specifications 
for  imports  that  discourage  foreign 
suppliirs.  by  subsidizing  industrial  ef- 
forts I  nd.  thereby,  signaling  Japanese 
invest  )rs  as  to  what  national  priorities 
are  to  be  supported,  by  using  high  tar- 
iffs to  discourage  imports,  and  by  em- 
ployin;  nontariff  barriers.  These  are 
certainly  not  free  trade  policies  and 
yet.  ai  Mr,  Galvin  says.  "Free  trade 
will  (Only)  be  fair  trade  if  an  undis- 
tortedl  market  makes  the  decision  in 
both  Countries  over  a  period  of  time." 

Mr.  Galvin  also  senses  that: 

A  sunstantial  majority  of  American  and 
European  business  leaders  believe  that 
Japan  has  protected  and  publicly  supported 
its  indtistries  too  much  and  too  long,  and 
have  ombined  to  excessively  impose  their 
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Mr.  Gal  in  then  goes  on  to  list  a 


very  specific  suggestions  as 
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trend 

Japan.  Th^y  are  well  worth  thinking 

about 

Some  win  suggest  that  these  are 
antifree  trade  proposals.  Let  me  make 
two  pointsi  The  first  is  stated  well  by 
Mr.  Galviri  himself  when  he  says: 

When  (the  Japanese)  finally  understand, 
as  they  cleajrly  dp  not  yet  understand,  that 
the  net  consequences  of  following  the  long 
path  that  we  have  t>een  on  will  be  unnatu- 
rally and  unnecessarily  destructive  to  their 
largest  foragn  market,  and  that  we  and 
they  cannol  tolerate  that,  they  will  adjust. 

The  secpnd  point  is  that  there  is 
growing  cdncern  in  the  United  States 
throughoiit  business  and  industry, 
among  labor  unions,  and  among  citi- 
zens who  believe  we  are  Just  being 
played  foil  a  patsy.  This  is  building  a 
political  climate  in  which  trade  restric- 
tions are  \tirtually  inevitable.  A  ration- 
al policy  Which  will  signal  to  the  Japa- 
nese that  i  we  will  no  longer  tolerate 
their  plajing  the  game  armed  with 
their  own  restrictive  trade  policy  while 
all  the  rest  of  the  industrialized  de- 
mocracies are  supporting  free  trade. 

If  I  could  again  quote  Mr.  Galvin: 

If  some  of  us  don't  speak  out  further  to 
eliminate  this  engulfing  problem  (of  Japa- 
nese proteotionism)  before  it  swells  into  a 
national  rejolution.  we  will  not  have  done 
justice  to  tke  cause  of  a  win— win  trade  ob- 
jective.       I 

What  it  Iboils  down  to  is  simply  this: 
while  it  miay  take  two  to  make  a  fight 
it  only  takes  one  person  to  start  the 
conflict.  1  he  clear  record  of  Japanese 
protection  ism  is  obviously  provocative. 
If  we  reiipond  to  that  provocation 
Japan  car  only  say.  as  the  little  boy 
did  trying  to  explain  a  fist  fight. 
"Mama,  in  all  started  when  he  hit  me 
back." 

The  Japanese  must  understand  that 
the  United  States  wants  a  free  trade 
policy.  Wf  have  been  exceedingly  tol- 
erant. Our  patience  is  coming  to  an 
end.  More  and  more  Members  of  Con- 
gress, such  as  myself,  who  are  advo- 
cates of  ree  trade  are  fed  up  with 
being  pla:  ed  for  fools.  We  would  like 
to  see  soi^e  indication  from  the  Japa- 
they  recognize  that,  at  last, 
ride  is  over  and  that  they 
to  come  out  from  behind 
their  protlectionist  walls  and  play  the 
game  like  the  rest  of  us. 

Mr.  Sp€aker.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  ini  ert  in  the  Record  the  entire- 
ty of  Mr.  Galvin's  speech  and  I  com- 
mend it  ti  I  the  study  of  my  colleagues. 
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Remarks  by  Robert  W.  Galvin.  Chairman 
AND  Chief  Executive  Officer.  Motorola 
Inc.,    Communications    Division,    Elec- 
tronic Industries  Association.  Hyannis 
Conference,  June  2.  1982.  Hyannis.  Mass. 
This  conference  focuses  on  the  prospects 
for  the  communications  business  of  the  elec- 
tronics industry.  Those  prospects  are  a  func- 
tion   of    everything    from    technology    to 
public  policy,  and  are  interrelated  with  the 
destiny  of  the  component   businesss   that 
serves    it    and    the    computer    business    it 
serves.  My  focus  is  on  our  country's  trade 
and  investment  policy  on  Japan. 
A  brief  Motorola  story  will  set  the  stage. 
Most  of  you  may  be  aware  that  our  com- 
pany has  gone  public  with  our  commitment 
to  win  as  we  meet  Japan's  challenge.  Ads 
under    that    headline.     "Meeting    Japan's 
Challenge ".  address  our  respect  for  Japa- 
nese competitors.  They  aim  also  at  counter- 
ing the  myth  of  some  inherent  Japanese 
corporate  superiority.   We  publish  experi- 
ences. Practices  and  successes  as  models  for 
and  about  companies  in  our  U.S.  industry. 
We    demonstrate    that    our   company    and 
local  industry  invest  extensively  here  and  in 
Japan,  engineer  for  the  long  term,  and  prac- 
tice the  basics  in  thorough  and  progressive 
ways.  We  sign  off  by  noting  certain  leader- 
ship,   based   on   quality    and    productivity, 
through  employee  participation  in  manage- 
ment. 

Hopefully,  thoughtful  observers  of  our  in- 
dustry. Most  particularly  those  who  influ- 
ence public  policy,  believe  and  appreciate 
that  our  companies.  Individually,  are  capa- 
ble, independent  risk-takers  reaching  out  to 
serve  our  markets'  highest  expectations  and 
deserving  of  respect  and  support. 

■yet,  as  able  as  are  the  hundreds  of  excel- 
lent individual  electronic  companies  in  our 
industry,  many  represented  in  this  room, 
the  challenge  that  we  face  from  Japan  has  a 
special  two  part  dimension  t>eyond  the  indi- 
vidual competence  of  most  companies. 
It  is  embodied  in: 

First,  a  demonstrated  willingness  and 
proven  capability  by  Japan  to  dominate  in- 
dividual industries  worldwide.  Second,  a 
concerted  national  program  to  protect  and 
promote  certain  industries  to  the  point 
where  such  domination  has  occurred  or  is 
potentially  and  probably  the  predictable 
result. 

Japan  has  action  programs  ordained  in 
law  to  intensively  rationalize  and  restruc- 
ture industries,  including  the  defining  of  fa- 
cilities to  be  installed,  the  sizing  of  their 
production  scale,  the  specialization  to  be  as- 
signed among  companies,  and  the  legislating 
of  concerted  collaboration  between  corpora- 
tions under  corporate  exemptions  from 
their  anti-monopoly  law. 

How  many  Americans  understand  or  even 
know  of  the  series  of  public  laws  enacted  in 
Japan  starting  in  1956  and  continuing 
through  Public  Law  17  in  1971  and  Public 
Law  84  in  1978— those  particularly  aimed  at 
our  Industries— that  ordain  the  actions  I 
just  lightly  touched  on?  How  many  under- 
stand these  and  other  laws  sanction  the  es- 
tablishment of  cartels,  allow  the  specifying 
of  favored  or  limiting  standards,  provide  for 
concessionary  loans  under  conditions  allow- 
ing for  interest  and/or  even  loan  forgive- 
ness, collaboration  among  companies  to  fix 
prices  on  exports,  exhorting  companies  that 
don't  fit  the  restructuring  plan  not  to  play 
In  the  game  or  upset  the  scheme. 

Can  you  imagine  the  nightmare  of  anti- 
trust difficulties  we  would  be  in  if  our  Amer- 
ican industry  members  were  to  conspire  in 
such  manners.  Including— just  to  add  one 
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more  anti-competitive  practice— manufac- 
turers in  cartels  notifying  members  of  their 
desire  to  offer  a  new  product  and  the  others 
being  allowed  to  comment  and  influence  the 
implementation. 

'These  policies  and  concerted  actions  are 
supported  by  the  interlocking  financial 
structure  of  government,  banks  and  manu- 
facturers whose  socialized  method  of  financ- 
ing provides  funds  on  such  a  low  risk  basis 
that  one  can  hardly  sense  the  actions  of  a 
free  market. 

The  additional  structural  policies  of 
Japan  then  essentially  oblige  that  when  ca- 
pacity is  staffed  it  shall  be  operated,  and 
the  output  will  l>e  disposed  of  almost  irre- 
spective of  the  immediate  cost  burden  to 
their  society.  The  rest  of  the  Japanese 
system  is  accustomed  to  support  this  objec- 
tive in  the  interest  of  exports,  and  sees  each 
targeting  industry  through  to  a  successful 
conclusion. 

Remember  the  early  examples  of  MITI 
granting  import  licenses  for  low  cost  sugar 
to  exporters  who  could  use  the  gain  from 
the  resale  of  sugar  at  artificially  high  prices 
in  Japan  to  offset  costs.  Even  losses  in  their 
non-related  targeted  exports,  or  the  alloca- 
tion of  Income  from  bicycle  and  horse 
racing  in  the  amount  of  a  half  million  dol- 
lars annually  to  just  one  exporting  indus- 
try? Theirs  is  a  system,  to  say  the  least,  that 
is  at  variance  with  our  market  system. 

We'll  return  to  those  issues  momentarily. 

Now  let's  also  review  other  principal  poli- 
cies and  practices  that  the  Japanese  have 
employed  over  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 
vis-a-vis  many  businesses.  Including  elec- 
tronics that  reveal  Japan  as  a  protected  so- 
ciety at  home. 

1.  The  Japanese  have  prevented  or  dis- 
couraged foreign  investment  most  of  this 
time.  I  was  particularly  intrigued  with  the 
so  called  Ten  Commandments  on  foreign  in- 
vestment they  pronounced  in  the  1967-73 
period.  In  addition  to  specifying  then  that 
only  certain  industries  were  allowed  foreign 
investment,  and  only  up  to  50  percent  of 
what  effectively  would  be  a  start  up.  Two 
other  of  the  commandments  obliged  that 
foreign  investors  as  a  whole  should  avoid 
concentrating  in  any  particular  industry 
and  foreign  investors  should  cooperate  with 
Japanese  competitors  to  avoid  excessive 
competition.— Interesting!  It  was  around 
this  period  that  the  American  electronic  in- 
vestors were  setting  up— successfully  inci- 
dently— all  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  We 
might  have  done  just  as  well  in  Japan  if  al- 
lowed to  and  if  we  were  fully  welcomed: 

2.  They  have  explicitly  and  implicitly 
practiced  "buy  Japanese  ".  They  have  cre- 
ated a  national  psychology  that  views  im- 
ports as  a  necessary  evil  to  fuel  the  industri- 
al sector: 

3.  They  used  standards  and  specifications 
to  discourage  foreign  suppliers: 

4.  They  used  subsidies  to  underwrite  cer- 
tain industrial  development  efforts  and  to 
signal  to  the  Japanese  banks  what  national 
priorities  are  to  be  supported: 

5.  They  used  high  tariffs  and  other  forms 
of  customs  such  as  uplifts  to  discourage  im- 
ports: 

6.  They  employed  other  non-tariff  bar- 
riers including  quotas  whenever  the  situa- 
tion warranted. 

In  summary.  Japan  has  nursed  itself  to 
competence  in  a  privileged  sanctuary  for 
twenty-five  years.  Those  distortions  protect- 
ed their  home  market.  How  have  they  or- 
chestrated exports? 

Japan °s  success  as  a  world  trader  is  made 
possible  by  its  protected  home  base.  Japa- 
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nese  firms  acquire  their  basic  capabilities  in 
a  "hothouse"  environment.  Where  a  pre- 
scribed form  of  competition  produces  a  few 
strong  contenders  who  then  move  simulta- 
neously and  aggressively  into  world  mar- 
kets. The  protected  base  provides  not  only 
large  market  volumes  on  which  to  realize 
economies  of  scale,  but  also  buffers  the 
home  market  against  aggressive  pricing. 

In  the  area  of  high  technolog>-  we  see  a 
particularly  threatening  new  phenomenon 
where  subsidized  collaboration  enables  se- 
lected major  Japanese  firms  to  acquire 
state-of-the-art  technology  while  each  U.S. 
firm  must  primarily  solve  its  own  problems. 
The  ability  of  a  special  few  Japanese  firms 
to  simultaneously  exploit  state-of-the-art 
technologies  acquired  through  means  pre- 
sumed to  be  anti-competitive  in  our  country- 
constitutes  a  grave  and  unnatural  threat  to 
U.S.  technology  industries. 

These  practices,  plus  a  tax  system  inher- 
ently providing  pricing  advantage,  and  car- 
telization  and  other  concerted  actions  that 
cause  emplacement  of  capacity  that  com- 
bines to  serve  the  lion's  share  of  targeted 
markets  here  and  elsewhere,  demonstrate 
they  are  prepared  to  do  what  is  necessary  to 
pursue  their  national  objectives.  Whether 
or  not  the  means  are  consistent  with  free 
market  principles  or  the  international  trad- 
ing rules.  They  have  demonstrated  that 
they  press  those  objectives  to  the  point  that 
groups  of  their  companies  do.  or  potentially 
could,  assume  dominant  market  shares  here. 
This  is  driving  American  investors  away 
from  opporiunities  they  might  otherwise 
chance. 

For  the  United  States,  the  implications  of 
this  concerted  effort  and  historical  reality 
cannot  be  ignored  in  terms  of  its  current 
and  carry-over  effect  on  the  prospects  of 
the  American  electronics  industry  and  other 
targeted  high  technology  sectors. 

For  sure,  the  Japanese  now  possess  excel- 
lent operating  capabilities:  the  marketplace 
recognizes  Japanese  technology,  manufac- 
turing and  quality  competences:  their 
people  are  talented  and  work  well  together: 
the  structure  of  their  society  and  their  cul- 
ture enhances  all  of  the  above.  But.  it 
cannot  l)e  ignored  that  these  capabilities 
were  only  nursed  by  distortions  of  world 
trade  and  investment  rules  for  a  quarter  of 
a  century.  Had  the  Japanese  permitted 
market-determined  investment  and  trade, 
they  would  not  have  been  left  alone  to  have 
learned  all  these  competences  so  soon  or  so 
well.  Now.  with  the  existence  of  the  ac- 
knowledged capabilities,  there  is  some  relax- 
ation by  them  of  other  now  less  required 
barriers  to  imports.  And.  for  their  giving  in 
on  the  latter,  there  is  a  suggestion  that  all  is 
to  be  forgiven. 

One  can  sense  at  this  point  in  the  speech 
each  of  us  moving  to  one  or  the  other  side 
of  the  issue.  Free  traders  there.  Protection- 
ists there.  And  fair  traders,  who  and  where 
are  they?  Well,  most  of  us  are  not  all  that 
far  apart.  Most  of  us  want  free  trade,  and 
have  wanted  it  for  twenty-five  years.  Free 
trade  will  be  fair  trade  if  an  undistorted 
market  makes  the  decisions  in  both  coun- 
tries over  a  period  of  time.  Americans 
haven't  wanted  protectionism  on  either  side 
in  the  electronics  industry  for  these  twenty- 
five  years.  Some  of  us  thought  that  the  U.S. 
dispensation  to  Japan  in  the  early  years  and 
the  fact  that  their  early  rationalization  laws 
were  claimed  to  be  short  term  would  mean 
that  all  that  would  shortly  disappear.  But  it 
didn't.  Even  today,  while  the  targeting 
strategy  (»ntinues  unabated,  most   of  the 
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other  distortions  and/or  their  effecu  pre- 
vail. 

My  sense  of  the  situation  is  that  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  American  and  European 
business  leaders  believe  that  Japan  has  pro- 
tected and  publicly  supported  its  industries 
too  much  and  too  long,  and  have  combined 
to  excessively  impose  their  production  and 
unemployment  on  the  rest  of  us  too  much 
and  too  long,  and  that  they  intend  to 
extend  these  consequences  too  much  and 
too  long,  and  this  can  no  longer  be  tolerat- 
ed. If  defense  against  such  excesses  is  to  be 
labeled  protectionism.  So  be  it. 

I  believe  that  a  substantial  majority  of 
business  leaders  in  our  industry  and  Europe- 
an industry  feel  that  way  privately.  Some 
are  restrained  to  acknowledge  so  publicly. 
out  of  concern  for  multiple  relationships. 
And.  of  course,  any  experienced  world 
trader  is  concerned  that  raising  these  ques- 
tions and  seeking  effective  solutions  may 
stir  up  a  different  or  greater  problem. 

All  of  us  understand  that  point  and  I  will 
address  it  further  at  the  conclusion:  but  let 
me  say  here  that  the  continuance  of  the 
status  quo.  where  the  practices  on  the  other 
side  are  so  much  of  an  anathema  to  our 
system  and  country.  Is  intolerable  if  we 
desire  to  preserve  the  American  system 
based  on  private  ownership  and  individual 
direction  of  the  means  of  production  with  a 
strong  propensity  for  the  market  being  the 
determinant  of  how  business  is  earned  by 
each  company  on  its  own. 

For  the  good  of  our  trade  and  broader  re- 
lations with  Japan,  the  issue  must  be  clearly 
faced  and  resolved. 

So.  what  should  we  do? 

First,  the  United  States  should  continue 
to  raise  to  a  level  of  special  attention  its 
trade  and  investment  relations  with  Japan. 

Second,  the  United  States  should  declare 
the  intent  and  parameters  of  its  policy  re- 
garding trade  and  investment  relations  with 
Japan— in  a  manner  that  will  impress  the 
Japanese  with  the  certainty  that  policy  will 
be  vigorously  and  -consistently  implement- 
ed—including the  following: 

The  U.S.  does  not  accept  that  national  in- 
dustrial policies  based  on  non-market  mech- 
anisms should  enable  any  country  to  assume 
a  dominant  position  in  this  country's  mar- 
kets. The  U.S.  believes  that  all  countries 
benefit  from  an  open  competitive  environ- 
ment that  permits  market  forces  to  deter- 
mine success  or  failure.  Those  who  employ 
industrial  policy  to  subvert  such  an  environ- 
ment work  against  their  own  long-run  inter- 
ests as  well  as  those  of  their  trading  part- 
ners. 

The  government  will  identify  the  U.S.  in- 
dustries targeted  by  Japan. 

The  government  will  take  any  necessary 
steps  to  ensure  that  such  U.S.  industries  are 
not  placed  at  disadvantage  in  competing 
with  Japanese  firms  whose  competence  and 
resources  derive  from  the  means  noted 
above. 

Should  Japan  adopt  and  implement  sub- 
stantially free  market  principles,  abandon 
its  target  industry  policy,  and  assure  that 
U.S.  firms  can  participate  in  the  Japanese 
market  in  a  significant  way.  The  U.S.  could 
agree,  after  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  to 
revert  to  its  traditional  trade  policy  posture. 

As  the  above  formulation  implies,  the  cur- 
rent U.S.  policy  of  primarily  pursuing  im- 
proved or  equivalent  access  to  the  Japanese 
market  is  an  insufficient  answer  to  the 
problem. 

Third,  we  should  reexamine  the  applica- 
tion of  certain  antitrust  defenses  which  in- 
equitably favor  foreign  competitors  in  our 
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marke:.  This  may  require  a  rethinking  of 
the  a(  I  of  state  and  sovereign  compulsion 
doctrines,  which  shield  foreign  producers 
from  Antitrust  liability  here  if  their  anti- 
competitive conduct  is  ordained  by  their  na- 
tional government. 

Foufth.  we  must  recast  U.S.  trade  laws  to: 

Make  targeting  by  foreign  industrial  poli- 
cies which  has  produced  demonstrable  con- 
sequences grounds  for  relief. 

Assi|n  to  the  government  affirmative  re- 
sponsibility to  ensure  that  any  part  of  a 
competent  U.S.  industry  is  not  crippled  or 
prevented  from  maintaining  its  future  com- 
petitiveness by  such  unreasonable  or  un- 
justifiable trade  practices. 

Modify  regulation  and  enforcement  poli- 
cies wliich  have  made  remedies  all  but  unat- 
tainatile. 

Defifie  shorter  time  periods  for  imple- 
menting provisional  actions. 

Permit  setting  of  market  share  ceilings  for 
the  country  that  targets  and  bases  their 
practices  on  non-market  mechanisms. 

Pemit  fines  or  other  penalties  as  well  as 
retroactive  application  of  penalties  to  recov- 
er damages  to  impaired  U.S.  industries. 

Our  lantidumping  laws  should  be  reexam- 
ined with  the  objective  of  preventing  preda- 
tory pricing  by  foreign  suppliers'  offerings 
during  the  introductory  and  emerging 
stagesiof  new  high  technology. 

Our  countervailing  duty  laws  should  be  re- 
examined with  the  objective  of  assuring 
that  the  full  benefits  of  foreign  subsidies 
are  actionable. 

Fifth,  the  U.S.  Government  should  estab- 
lish a  strong  sur^'eillance  capability  to  moni- 
tor Jvanese  and  other  foreign  industrial 
policies  aimed  at  competitive  U.S.  indus- 
tries. iThe  results  of  such  monitoring  and 
analysts  of  the  implications  for  U.S.  indus- 
tries Should  be  reported  regularly  to  the 
Congrfss.  The  government  should  initiate 
actions  on  its  own  in  cases  where  there  is  a 
significant  threat  to  a  U.S.  industry. 

Finally,  the  U.S.  Government  should 
bring  a  complaint  or  series  of  complaints 
under  appropriate  provisions  of  the  GATT 
against  the  actions,  policies  and  practices  of 
the  Japanese  Government  that  nullify  or 
impair  GATT  agreements  or  otherwise  are 
inconsistent  with  such  agreements.  The  Eu- 
ropean Community  has  recently  begun  such 
a  pro<)eeding.  The  United  States  should  do 
so  als<). 

Thi4  description  of  the  problem  and  this 
prescription  for  solution  is  admittedly  vigor- 
ous: b^it  the  trade  problem  that  exists  is  al- 
ready |of  a  grand  scale  and  predictably  will 
worsep.  We  have  been  tiptoeing  around  this 
problem,  seeking  to  resolve  it  with  partial 
measures  at  best,  and  ineffective  ones  at 
worst., 

I  rt^ret  having  to  be  one  who  feels  com- 
pellea  to  step  forth  and  risk  proposing  a  vig- 
orous '■  program.  Hopefully  by  doing  so.  it 
will  allow  for  all  of  us  to  deal  with  the  issue 
in  its  full  dimensions.  I  invite  my  associates 
in  industry  to  join  the  issue  publicly  and 
hopefUlly  support  change. 

Inescapably,  each  of  us  at  first  will  exam- 
ine this  issue  from  our  legitimate  positions 
of  self-interest.  There  will  be  those  who  be- 
lieve $5  a  matter  of  free  trade  ideal  that  no 
propoeal  should  be  considered.  As  much  as 
some  people  may  privately  hope  for  a  vigor- 
ous solution,  there  will  be  the  special  prob- 
lems pf  those  with  investments  or  sourcing 
or  retale  arrangements,  who  believe  that 
they  fan  benefit  at  least  temporarily  from  a 
retention  of  the  status  quo.  Others  may  pre- 
sume that  the  trade  distortions  will  some- 
how   lot  touch  them.  But  anyone  in  the 
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electronics; industry  who  does  not  think  that 
the  bell  to|ls  for  them  is  ignoring  the  obvi- 
ous. They.  I  and  their  suppliers  and  custom- 
ers, are  all  caught  in  this  storm. 

But.  willjenacting  these  proposals  lead  to 
a  chain  of  retaliatory  moves  elsewhere?  I 
strongly  diubt  it.  One's  intuition  may  sug- 
gest that,  but  in  this  instance,  the  counter- 
intuitive is  more  likely.  The  rest  of  the 
world,  as  op  we,  sees  the  Japan  problem  as 
special  anq  serious.  Many  in  that  rest  of  the 
world— certainly  the  other  developed  indus- 
trial natioiis— have  already  positioned  them- 
selves mot-e  realistically  vis-a-vis  Japan. 
They  will  ^ote  our  specific  bilateral  focus. 
Ours  is  liKely  to  be  Judged  a  salutory  and 
long  overdue  action  that  does  not  and  need 
not  affect  significantly  other  trade  rela- 
tions. 

Will  the  Japanese  react?  I  presume  so. 
But.  mostly  and  eventually  I  believe  they 
will  settle  in  favorably.  When  they  finally 
understand,  as  they  clearly  do  not  yet  un- 
derstand, that  the  net  consequences  of  fol- 
lowing the  long  path  we  have  been  on  will 
be  unnaturally  and  unnecessarily  destruc- 
tive to  their  largest  foreign  market,  and 
that  we  arid  they  cannot  tolerate  that,  they 
will  adjust] 

I  must  Ay  were  betting  on  that,  as  our 
company  lias  been  and  intends  to  continue 
to  invest  our  private  means  there  and  here 
to  earn  further  the  right  to  ser\-e  a  fair 
share  of  tfie  Japan  market.  As  well  as  to 
retain,  as;  we  will,  a  healthy,  privately 
earned  shfre  of  our  home  market.  I  pre- 
sume that:  initially  some  of  our  customers 
there  will  konder  if  these  proposals  are  the 
statement^  of  a  friend.  I  respectfully  sug- 
gest they  are.  For  if  some  of  us  don't  speak 
out  further  to  eliminate  this  engulfing  prob- 
lem before  it  swells  into  a  national  revul- 
sion, we  will  not  have  done  justice  to  the 
cause  of  a  win-win  trade  objective. 

In  the  M  campaign  I  described  in  my 
opening.  Motorola  speaks  of  winning  as  we 
meet  the  {Japanese  challenge.  But.  as  we 
have  ampRfied  to  Japan's  press,  we  mean- 
being  successful  standing  toe-to-toe  with 
any  Japanese  competitor.  We  don't  mean— 
"we  win.  'Vou  lose". 

Both  parties  must  win— remain  viable- 
remain  stiH}ng.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  at  one 
and  the  s&me  time  we  must  be  customers, 
suppliers,  licensors,  licensees,  competitors  to 
each  other.  Among  developed  industrial  na- 
tions thatj  means  that  each  must  remain 
viable  and  strong.  Neither  party  can  trade 
away  or  lose  its  industrial  sector  for  some 
other.        I 

Japan  aad  the  United  States  must  have  a 
win-win,  non-dominated,  profitable  and  bal- 
anced indostrial  trade  and  investment  rela- 
tionship. Serious  consideration  and  imple- 
mentation of  these  or  similar  proposals  are 
essential  to  restoring  confidence  in  achiev- 
ing that  ol  )jective.« 
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OPPOSITION  TO  NUCLEAR 
FFEEZE  RESOLUTIONS 


HON.  lOBERT  J.  UGOMARSINO 

I  OP  CALirORNIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Widnesday,  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  Li  iGOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  folio  ving  is  a  statement  I  made  in 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  on  the 
question  of  a  nuclear  freeze: 


A  freeze  on  the  production,  testing  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  arms  would  not  pro- 
mote stability  or  reduce  the  risk  of  war.  A 
freeze  at  current  levels  would  leave  the 
United  States  in  a  position  of  military  disad- 
vantage and  would  prevent  us  from  taking 
the  steps  to  correct  that  imbalance. 

I  daresay  that  none  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  seen  the  secret  Department 
of  Intelligence  briefing  on  the 
U.S.S.R.  vis-a-vis  the  United  States 
with  regard  to  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
positions  would  disagree  with  my 
statement. 

It  would  give  the  Soviets  little  reason  to 
negotiate  actual  reductions  in  their  nuclear 
forces.  Furthermore,  certain  elements  of 
the  proposal  for  the  freeze  would  be  virtual- 
ly impossible  to  verify,  leaving  us  unable  to 
confirm  Soviet  compliance  with  the  freeze. 

My  own  personal  experience  in  discussions 
with  the  Soviets  leaves  me  skeptical  about 
their  sincerity  in  arms  reductions.  When  I 
visited  the  Soviet  Union  in  August  1979.  I 
met  with  members  of  the  Presidium  of  the 
Supreme  Soviet.  I  raised  the  question  as  to 
what  the  Soviets  were  going  to  do  to  recip- 
rocate for  the  United  Slates  having  can- 
celed, under  President  Carter,  the  B-1 
bomber  and  development  of  the  neutron 
bomb,  having  delayed  deployment  of  the 
Trident  II  missiles  and  having  canceled  an 
atomic-powered  aircraft  carrier.  I  got  no  im- 
mediate response  to  my  question:  but  later, 
one  of  the  Soviets  stated  that  the  Soviet 
Union  does  not  believe  in  "unilateral  disar- 
mament." If  the  Soviets  do  not  intend  to  re- 
ciprocate for  those  American  arms  restraint 
initiatives,  then  the  United  SUtes  must  nei- 
ther freeze  our  military  capability  at  an  in- 
ferior level  nor  find  ourselves  negotiating 
arms  reductions  from  a  position  of  weak- 
ness. 

You  also  have  to  wonder  about  the  Sovi- 
ets' sincerity   on  arms  control   and  disar- 
mament when  you  compare  the  reactions  of 
our  two  governments  to  peace  demonstra- 
tions. As  you  know,  some  500.000  people 
demonstrated  in  New  York  last  Saturday 
without  incident  and  without  interference 
from  our  Government,  neither  local  nor  fed- 
eral. In  contrast,  however.  10  members  of 
the  Soviet's  11 -member  peace  movement  got 
thrown  in  jail  for  their  activities  in  Moscow. 
When  Australian  Prime  Minister  Praser 
was  in  the  United  States  in  May.  he  deliv- 
ered a  speech  to  the  Foreign  Policy  Associa- 
tion in  New  York  on  the  imporUnce  of  the 
Western    alliance.    Prime    Minister    Fraser 
strongly  praised  President  Reagan's  initia- 
tive in  calling  for  arms  reduction  talks  with 
the  Sovieta.  but  he  also  emphasized  the 
West    should    make    a    serious    effort    in 
strengthening    its    conventional    forces    in 
order  to  reduce  the  Soviet  advantage  and  to 
reduce  their  temptation  to  exploit  that  ad- 
vantage. Prime  Minister  Fraser  added.    "It 
seems  to  me  that  it  is  not  unilateral  disar- 
mament  but   such   a   combination   of   in- 
creased effort  in  the  conventional  arms  field 
and  serious   engagement   in   nuclear  arms 
control  negotiations  which  offers  the  best 
means  of  reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. " 
Prime  Minister  Fraser  also  referred  to  the 
example  of  the  1930's  and  1940's  when  there 
were  those  who  proclaimed  a  "peace  move- 
ment" but  who  ignored  the  fact  that  no  one 
wants  war.  The  argument  is  only  between 
differing  views  of  how  peace  can  best  be  pre- 
served, and   preserved   with  a  respect   for 
human  freedom  and  dignity.  Prime  Minister 
Fraser  quotes  Walter  Uppmann.  who  wrote, 
in  1943.  a  commentary  called  "The  Vicious 
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Circle  of  Pacifism,"  which  bears  repeating 
today: 

'In  the  name  of  peace,  the  nation  is  made 
weak  and  unwilling  to  defend  its  vital  inter- 
ests. Confronted  with  the  menace  of  superi- 
or force,  it  then  surrenders  its  vital  inter- 
ests. The  pacifist  statesmen  justify  their 
surrender  on  the  ground,  first,  that  peace  is 
always  preferable  to  war.  and  second,  that 
because  the  nation  wants  peace  so  much,  it 
is  not  prepared  to  wage  war.  Finally,  with 
its  back  to  the  wall,  the  pacifist  nation  has 
to  fight  nevertheless.  But  then  it  fights 
against  a  strategically  superior  enemy:  it 
fights  with  its  own  armaments  insufficient 
and  with  its  alliances  shattered.  .  .  .  The 
generation  which  most  sincerely  and  elabo- 
rately declared  that  peace  is  the  supreme 
end  of  foreign  policy,  got  not  peace,  but  a 
most  devastating  war." 

There  are  two  things  that  concern  me 
about  the  current  antinuclear  campaign. 
One.  if  the  American  public  should  be  con- 
vinced that  nothing  is  worth  the  risk  of  nu- 
clear war.  then  we  would  be  leaving  our- 
selves open  to  Soviet  nuclear  blackmail. 
Two.  if  fears  about  nuclear  weapons  are 
translated  into  a  refusal  to  upgrade  and  pro- 
tect our  own  nuclear  weapons  from  a  Soviet 
strike,  we  leave  ourselves  even  more  vulner- 
able to  a  potential  Soviet  strike.* 


DAYTON  AND  BICYCUNG 


HON.  TONY  P.  HALL 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  HALL  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  few 
cities  in  the  Nation  can  claim  a  closer 
involvement  with  the  bicycle  than 
Dayton.  Ohio,  within  my  district.  That 
relationship  continues  this  year  when 
the  League  of  American  Wheelmen, 
the  national  association  of  bicyclists, 
holds  its  annual  convention  there  on 
July  1  through  July  5. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  bicycle's 
modem  history.  Daytonians  have  been 
building  bikes  and  encouraging  their 
use.  When  bicycles  first  became  popu- 
lar in  the  1890's.  Dayton  was  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  center.  There- 
fore, it  was  natural  that  the  city 
became  a  major  producer  of  bicycles. 

Two  important  bicycle  makers  of 
this  era  later  gained  fame  for  another 
form  of  transportation:  Wilbur  and 
Orville  Wright.  They  manufactured  at 
least  two  models,  both  named  after 
early  Dayton  settlers.  Eventually,  the 
brothers  gave  up  their  business  to 
build  airplanes. 

Another  company  of  this  period 
built  the  "Dayton"  bicycle,  one  of  the 
highest  quality  bikes  of  the  time.  That 
company  later  evolved  into  the  Huffy 
Corp..  which  today  is  the  largest  man- 
ufacturer of  bicycles  in  the  world. 

In  1964.  the  Miami  Valley  Regional 
Bicycle  Committee  was  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  development  of  cycling  in 
the  Dayton  area.  The  committee, 
sponsored  by  the  Dayton  Area  Cham- 
toer  of  Commerce,  is  nationally  known 
for  its  successful  programs,  and  its 
annual  bike-a-thon  has  served  as  a  role 
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model   for  bike   groups  all   over   the 
country. 

Dayton  is  home  to  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's largest  bicycle  touring  and 
racing  groups,  the  Dayton  Cycling 
Club,  with  over  600  members.  The  city 
also  boasts  a  chapter  of  the  Wheel- 
men, an  organizaiton  dedicated  to  the 
restoration  and  preservation  of  an- 
tique bicycles. 

Dayton's  River  Corridor  Bikeway  is 
an  outstanding  bicycle  path  stretching 
more  than  24  miles  along  the  scenic 
Great  Miami  River.  It  links  downtown 
with  residential  areas,  parks,  meadows, 
and  historic  centers. 

This  year's  recipient  of  the  League 
of  American  Wheelmen's  honored 
Paul  Dudley  White  Award  goes  to 
Dayton  native  Horace  M.  Huffman. 
Jr..  grandson  of  Huffy's  founder.  Huff- 
man has  been  termed  "the  bicycle  ad- 
vocate's advocate"  for  his  leadership 
role  in  local  and  national  bicycling  or- 
ganizations. 

Dayton  can  be  proud  of  its  many 
connections  with  bicycling.  Cycling  is 
one  of  the  greatest  forms  of  physical 
exercise  and  it  is  fun  for  all  ages.  As 
an  alternative  form  of  transportation, 
bicycling  is  energy  efficient,  quiet,  and 
pollution  free. 

Here's  to  many  more  years  of  bicy- 
cling in  Dayton.* 


A  GRASSROOTS  RESPONSE  TO 
AN  ECONOMIC  SURVEY 


HON.  C.  W.  BILL  YOUNG 

OP  PLORIDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  YOUNG  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  month  I  mailed  a  questionnaire 
concerning  the  economy  to  each 
household  in  the  Sixth  Congressional 
District  of  Pinellas  County,  Fla..  and 
received  an  overwhelming  response 
from  more  than  42.000  constituents 
who  provided  me  with  their  views  and 
suggestions. 

While  this  is  in  no  way  a  scientific 
survey  done  by  political  analysts,  the 
fact  is  that  any  time  42.000  people 
take  the  time  to  respond  to  a  request 
for  information,  it  provides  a  tremen- 
dous grassroots  poll  that  is  invaluable 
in  helping  me  better  represent  the 
people  I  was  elected  to  serve. 

Each  of  the  responses  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire was  hand  tallied  and  the  re- 
sults overwhelmingly  indicate  that  the 
people  of  Pinellas  County  strongly  be- 
lieve the  Federal  budget  must  be  bal- 
anced, as  70.4  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents said  they  would  support  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  requiring  a  bal- 
anced budget.  When  asked  to  rate  the 
importance  of  a  balanced  Federal 
budget  on  a  scale  of  1  to  10.  more  than 
half  answered  with  a  10.  saying  bal- 
anced budget  should  be  our  top  priori- 
ty. 
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It  was  also  very  obvious  from  the 
return  that  while  my  constituents  sup- 
port a  balanced  budget,  they  do  not 
believe  it  should  be  accomplished 
through  increased  taxes.  Although 
76.5  percent  said  they  would  support 
increased  taxes  on  cigarettes  and 
liquor,  56  percent  said  they  would  not 
support  higher  gas  taxes  and  55.7  per- 
cent said  they  would  not  support  in- 
creased taxes  in  general.  Instead,  they 
indicated  their  belief  that  a  balanced 
budget  should  be  achieved  through  re- 
ductions in  Federal  spending.  For  in- 
stance. 87.4  percent  said  they  would 
support  reductions  in  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 66.7  percent  said  they  would 
support  reductions  in  spending  for 
social  programs,  and  51.5  percent  said 
they  would  support  reductions  in  na- 
tional defense  programs. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  on 
the  question  of  limiting  or  delaying 
cost-of-living  increases  for  social  secu- 
rity and  other  retirement  programs, 
the  response  was  evenly  divided,  as 
49.1  percent  said  they  do  not  support 
limited  or  delayed  COLA's.  while  47.9 
percent  said  they  support  such  limits. 

Because  I  am  concerned  that  the 
budgetary  changes  of  the  past  year 
may  have  caused  unanticipated  hard- 
ships. I  specifically  asked  how  many 
had  personally  been  adversely  affected 
by  the  program,  and  found  that  32.8 
percent  indicated  they  had  been  af- 
fected. To  follow-up  on  this  response.  I 
have  been  contacting  those  people 
who  said  they  were  adversely  affected 
to  acquire  more  details  about  their  in- 
dividual situations  to  see  if  they  are 
truly  related  to  the  economic  recovery 
program  and  also  to  provide  assistance 
when  I  can  to  those  needing  my  help. 

An  interesting  note  to  my  findings  is 
that  half  of  those  people  who  said 
they  were  adversely  affected  by  the 
recent  economic  program  also  said 
that  President  Reagan's  program  for 
economic  recovery  should  be  given  a 
chance  to  work,  as  did  71.8  percent  of 
all  those  who  answered  the  question- 
naire. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  overwhelming  re- 
sponse to  my  questionnaire  is  further 
proof  that  the  people  of  Pinellas 
County  are  among  the  most  informed 
citizens  in  our  Nation,  and  I  want  to 
publicly  thank  each  of  the  more  than 
42,000  people  who  responded  to  the 
poll  as  well  as  my  constituents  who 
helped  me  tally  the  results.  Since  I  be- 
lieve the  results  of  my  questionnaire 
reflect  the  attitude  of  Americans 
throughout  our  country.  I  am  includ- 
ing the  results  of  my  poll  in  the 
Record  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues. 
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SOUTJH  BAY  OBSERVES  JEWISH 
EDUCATION  DAY 


HG  V.  GLENN  M.  ANDERSON 

OF  CALIFORNIA 
IN  T  iE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Vednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Sunda: .  June  27.  1982.  the  South  Bay 
will  ob»er\-e  "Jewish  Education  Day." 
This  Mill  be  a  time  when  the  entire 
Long  Peach-South  Bay  community 
will  be  able  to  get  acquainted  with  the 
Jewish  community  and.  in  particular, 
the  Jeliish  educational  facilities  avail- 
able in  the  area. 

Chabad  of  South  Bay.  a  nonprofit 
education  organization  dedicated  to 
preserving  and  increasing  the  progres- 
sive knowledge  and  development  of 
the  Jawish  heritage  and  traditions, 
and  the  Spectrum  Chemical  Manufac- 
turing'Corp..  of  Gardena.  Calif.,  are 
sponsoring  the  all-day  program. 

Of  especial  interest  and  importance 
to  the  community  is  the  ground  break- 
ing anl  dedication  of  the  new  "Paul 
and  I  odica  Burg  Jewish  Learning 
Centei  "  This  modern  and  progressive 
educat  onal  facility  will  be  completed 
in  mid  September.  It  will  provide  the 
South  Bay  with  a  center  where  young 
and  oil  1  can  learn  together.  We  can  be 
proud  that  our  community  will  have 
such  a  1  excellent  learning  center.  I  es- 
pecial! f  want  to  commend  Rabbi 
Hecht,  the  director  of  Chabad  of 
South  Bay.  and  Mr.  Paul  Burg,  the 


president 
ufacturing 
to  the  Jei- 
forts  are 
South  Bay 


Spectrum  Chemical  Man- 

Corp..  for  their  dedication 

ish  community.  Their  ef- 

abpreciated  by  us  all  in  the 

area.* 
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RETIREMENT  OF  COL. 
Tl  lOMAS  S.  SMITH 
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HON.  STENY  H.  HOYER 

OF  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  itOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  23.  1982 

•  Mr.  HO^  ER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  July  1 
of  this  yeir.  the  State  of  Maryland 
will  lose  one  of  its  most  outstanding 
law  enforcement  officers.  Col.  Thomas 
S.  Smith,  ^perintendent  of  the  Mary- 
land State  t'olice. 

Maryland  has  been  ably  served  by 
Colonel  Siiith's  leadership  since  his 
appointme  it  in  1970  to  superintendent 
by  then  G  )v.  Marvin  Mandel.  Colonel 
Smith  has  the  distinction  of  having 
been  the  irst  career  trooper  in  the 
State  to  attain  the  rank  of  superin- 
tendent. H  p  began  service  as  a  trooper 
in  Decemb?r  1940.  Two  years  later,  he 
joined  the  Investigation  and  identifica- 
tion burea  1  as  a  criminal  investigator. 

One  of  tpe  highlights  of  his  42-year 
career  waslhis  appointment  to  the  U.S. 
Senate's  H  efauver  Committee  on  Or- 
ganized Cr  me  in  1951.  His  outstanding 
work  in  at  empting  to  rid  the  State  of 
organized  Time  resulted  in  promotion 
to  captain  and  commander  of  a  special 
State  Poli<:e  intelligence  unit  in  1962. 
Three  years  later,  he  was  to  become 
major  in  i  charge  of  the  investigation 
and  intelli  (ence  divisions.  At  the  time 
of  his  appointment  to  superintendent 
by  the  Governor,  he  was  completing 
his  secondl  year  as  lieutenant  colonel 
and  chief  of  operations,  heading  up  all 
Maryland  State  Police  field  forces. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Colonel  Smith  has  con- 
tributed exceptional  talents  to  the 
people  of  Maryland  and  the  State 
Police  as  its  superintendent.  Projects 
he  has  been  involved  with  include  the 
creation  o'  a  special  narcotics  strike 
force,  upgrading  of  the  State  Police 
crime  laboratory,  and  coordination  of 
"sting"  oierations  with  Federal  au- 
thorities. 

The  Sta  e  of  Maryland  has  a  very 
fine  "Medevac"  team— State  Police 
helicopter  which  provide  emergency 
evacuation  of  critically  injured  per- 
sons to  th(  shock  trauma  unit  at  Balti- 
more's Un  versify  Hospital.  This,  too. 
was  an  effort  spearheaded  by  Colonel 
Smith.  ser\-ing  as  one  of  his  first 
major  pro.  ects  upon  investiture  as  su- 
perintende  nt.  Tuo  very  special  elite 
corps  in  the  police  were  established 
during  his  tenure— the  hostage  negoti- 
ation unit  and  the  special  tactic  as- 
sault team, 

The  Sta<  e  of  Maryland  has  seen  100 
fewer  tra  fie  fatalities  this  year  as 
compared  :o  the  same  period  last  year. 
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thanks  to  the  colonel's  direction  of  a 
special  statewide  crackdown  on  drunk 
driving.  This  is  a  fine  example  of  how 
Colonel  Smith  combined  his  concern 
for  the  well-being  of  the  community 
with  the  abilities  and  expertise  of  the 
State  Police  force. 

Although  we  in  the  State  of  Mary- 
land will  sorely  miss  the  exemplary 
work  that  Colonel  Smith  performed 
for  the  State,  we  wish  him  well.  As  he 
completes  his  42d  year  of  outstanding 
service,  we  know  that  Colonel  Smith 
and  his  wife,  Ginnie,  will  enjoy  this 
most  deserved  retirement.* 


A  STEP  TOWARD  ENDING  THE 
NUCLEAR  ARMS  THREAT 


HON.  DON  BONKER 

OF  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 
•  Mr.  BONKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
took   a   significant   step    toward    the 
global  peace  by  adopting  the  Bingham 
amendment  calling  on  the  world's  nu- 
clear powers  to  pursue  a  "complete 
halt  to  the  nuclear  arms  race." 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  and 
cosponsor  of  the  resolution,  I  was 
pleased  to  cast  my  vote  in  favor  of  the 
resolution  and  will  actively  support  its 
adoption  on  the  House  floor. 

The  resolution  calls  lor  a  mutual, 
verifiable  freeze  and  negotiated  reduc- 
tions as  the  best  way  to  manifest  our 
concerns  about  the  impending  threat 
of  nuclear  holocaust. 

Specifically,  the  new  Bingham  reso- 
lution states: 

That  the  IJniled  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  immediately  begin  the  strate- 
gic arms  reduction  talks  (START)  and  that 
these  talks  should  have  the  following  objec- 
tives: 

(1)  Pursuing  a  complete  halt  to  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race: 

(2)  Deciding  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of  war- 
heads, missiles,  and  other  delivery  systems: 

(3)  Giving  special  attention  to  destabiliz- 
ing weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve: 

(4)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  through  nu- 
merical ceilings,  annual  percentages,  or  any 
other  equally  effective  and  verifiable  means 
of  strengthening  strategic  stability; 

(5)  Preser\'ing  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  current  nuclear  weapons  and  nucle- 
ar delivery  systems: 

(6)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva  on  land-based,  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  into  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

The  resolution  may  not  have  the 
force  of  law.  but  I  believe  it  will  help 
promote  the  earnest  negotiations 
which  are  the  only  means  of  restrict- 
ing and  reducing  burgeoning  nuclear 
stockpiles. 

No  one  can  really  estimate  exactly 
who  is  ahead  in  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
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yet  it  appears  there  is  a  rough  equiva- 
lence between  the  super  powers,  each 
with  a  destructive  capability  to  annihi- 
late the  other  side.  The  United  States 
has  the  edge  in  warheads,  accuracy, 
and.  I  believe,  in  invulnerable  counter- 
strike  weapons— for  example,  nuclear 
submarines— the  Soviets  have  larger 
missiles  and  more  megatons. 

But  all  the  talk  about  megatons, 
throw-weights,  and  missiles  obscures 
the  basic  object  of  our  nuclear  force- 
to  deter  nuclear  war. 

The  only  alleged  justification  for  nu- 
clear weapons  is  to  prevent  their  use 
by  the  other  side.  The  administration 
has  consistently  used  this  rationale  to 
promote  the  buildup  of  our  nuclear  ca- 
pability while  it  pursues  the  destabiliz- 
ing and  dangerous  path  of  nuclear  su- 
periority. As  Senator  Mark  Hatfield 
said.  "Striving  for  nuclear  superiority 
is  a  fraud  that  has  lead  this  Nation  to 
the  edge  of  an  abyss.  •  *  *  The  Apoca- 
lypse is  upon  us." 

Rough  equivalence  is  sufficient: 
there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  from  an 
attempt  to  match  or  exceed  the  Soviet 
missile  for  missile,  megaton  for  mega- 
ton. 

Once  we  have  an  adequate  nuclear 
deterrent  force,  anything  more  wastes 
tax  dollars,  undermines  stability  and 
leads  to  another  senseless  round  in  the 
arms  race.  In  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill,  additional  nuclear  overkill 
would  "only  make  the  rubble  bounce." 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  war. 

A  former  U.S.  President  and  four- 
star  general.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower, 
who  understood  something  about  secu- 
rity, said  that  "money  spent  for  bombs 
where  people  are  hungry  is  a  threat  to 
national  security." 

We  also  cannot  ignore  the  enormous 
cost  of  supporting  a  nuclear  arms  pro- 
gram at  a  time  when  deficit  spending 
is  keeping  interest  rates  high  and  in- 
hibiting economic  recovery.  Whether 
it  is  an  MX.  missile  silos.  Trident  sub- 
marines, or  strategic  bombers,  the 
arms  race  is  expensive.  Incredibly,  ex- 
cluding social  security  and  interest  on 
the  Federal  debt,  military  spending 
comprised  fully  50  percent  of  the 
President  Reagan's  original  1983 
budget. 

In  backward  logic  of  strategic  nucle- 
ar weapons,  more  is  not  better.  If  we 
move  ahead  with  the  new  generation 
of  nuclear  weapons— the  MX.  B-1. 
Pershing  missile,  and  so  forth— we  will 
spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars 
and.  ironically,  be  less  secure  than  we 
are  today. 

Arms  control  negotiations  are  the 
only  way  to  halt  this  madness.  House 
Joint  Resolution  521  is  the  best  way  to 
stimulate  meaningful  negotiations. 

Finally,  the  movement  behind  the 
nuclear  freeze  and  reduction  proposal 
is  the  product  of  the  public's  cry  for 
Congress  and  our  Government  to  do 
something  about  the  arms  race.  In 
local  communities  across  the  Nation. 
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people  are  saying  that  enough  is 
enough.  They  have  come  to  the  realis- 
tic view  that  the  problem  of  the  arms 
race  is  not  who  is  ahead  of  whom  is  a 
particular  weapons  system:  the  prob- 
lem with  the  arms  race  is  the  arms 
race. 

The  support  for  the  freeze  move- 
ment is  truly  impressive.  To  date  385 
communities  in  New  EIngland  and  125 
city  councils  around  the  country  have 
adopted  resolutions.  In  Washington, 
the  State  capital.  Olympia.  has  voted 
to  place  a  nuclear  freeze  measure  on 
the  ballot  and  the  referendum  is  being 
considered  by  other  communities  as 
well. 

Congress  would  be  negligent  if  it  did 
not  hear  this  outpouring  of  public  con- 
cern and  sentiment.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  to  act.  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 521.  which  is  printed  below,  is  a 
timely  and  important  expression  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 
H.J.  Res.  521 

Joint  resolution  calling  for  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  freeze  on  the  reductions  in  nu- 
clear weapons  and  for  approval  of  the 
SALT  II  agreement 

Whereas  the  greatest  challenge  facing  the 
Elarth  is  to  prevent  the  occurrence  of  nucle- 
ar war  by  accident  or  design: 

Whereas  the  increasing  stockpiles  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  nuclear  delivery  systems 
by  both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  not  strengthened  international 
peace  and  security  but  in  fact  enhance  the 
prospect  for  mutual  destruction: 

Whereas  on  May  9.  1982.  President 
Reagan  announced  that  he  had  written  to 
Soviet  President  Brezhnev  to  propose  nego- 
tiations to  achieve  an  agreement  that  sig- 
nificantly reduces  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons,  enhances  stability,  and  opens  the 
way  to  even  more  far-reaching  steps  in  the 
future: 

Whereas  the  SALT  II  agreement  man- 
dates the  prompt  reduction  of  Soviet  strate- 
gic forces  by  254  deployable  strategic  nucle- 
ar delivery  vehicles:  imposes  significant  re- 
strictions on  Soviet  multiple-warhead  de- 
ployable intercontinental  ballistic  missilc>s. 
and  on  warheads  for  these  missiles,  in  terms 
of  numbers  and  throw-weight:  prohibits 
equipment  for  rapid  reload  of  intercontinen- 
tal ballistic  missile  silos:  and  in  these  and 
other  verifiable  respects  improves  the  abili- 
ty of  the  United  States  strategic  forces  to 
carry  out  their  deterrent  mission: 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  have  obser\ed  the  SALT  II  agree- 
ment since  its  signing: 

Whereas  adequate  verification  of  compli- 
ance has  alw-ays  been  an  indispensable  part 
of  any  international  arms  control  agree- 
ment, and 

Whereas  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze 
followed  by  reductions  in  nuclear  weapons 
and  nuclear  delivery  systems  would  greatly 
reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rea- 
resentatires  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemt>led.  That  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  should  immedi- 
ately t>egin  the  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks  (START)  and  those  talks  should  have 
the  following  objectives: 

(1)  Pursuing  a  complete  halt  to  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race. 
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(2)  Deciding  when  and  how  to  achieve  a 
mutual  verifiable  freeze  on  the  testing,  pro- 
duction, and  further  deployment  of  nuclear 
warheads,  missiles,  and  other  delivery  sys- 
tems. 

(3)  Oiving  special  attention  to  destabiliz- 
ing weapons  whose  deployment  would  make 
such  a  freeze  more  difficult  to  achieve. 

(4)  Proceeding  from  this  mutual  and  veri- 
fiable freeze,  pursuing  substantial,  equita- 
ble, and  verifiable  reductions  through  nu- 
merical ceilings,  annual  percentages,  or  any 
other  equally  effective  and  verifiable  means 
of  strengthening  strategic  stability. 

(5)  Preserving  present  limitations  and  con- 
trols on  current  nuclear  weapons  and  nucle- 
ar delivery  systems. 

(6)  Incorporating  ongoing  negotiations  in 
Geneva  on  land-based  intermediate-range 
nuclear  missiles  into  the  START  negotia- 
tions. 

In  those  negotiations,  the  United  States 
shall  make  every  effort  to  reach  a  common 
position  with  our  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization allies  on  any  element  of  an  agree- 
ment which  would  be  inconsistent  with  ex- 
isting United  States  commitments  to  those 
allies. 

Sec.  2.  The  United  States  shall  promptly 
approve  the  SALT  II  agreement  provided 
adequate  verification  capabilities  are  main- 
tained.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  ind  cated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
June  24,  1982,  may  be  foimd  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JUNE  25 

9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92,  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays. Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985,  and  revising  the  Con- 
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gr^ssional     budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 

I  2221  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.i4.    ' 
Judiciary 

Security  and  Terrorism  Subcommittee 
To  a>ntinue  hearings  to  review  U.S.  At- 
torney General's  guidelines  on  domes- 
ticlsecurity  investigations. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.n^ 
Finance 
Busitiess  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
atipn  of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92,  setting  forth  rec- 
on^ended  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
la]  s.     Federal     revenues,     and     new 
bu  Iget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
191 14,  and  1985,  and  revising  the  con- 
gn  ssional     budget     for     fiscal     year 
en  ling  September  30.  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

JUNE  28 

9:30  a.n 
Finan  e 
Bus:  less  meeting,  to  resume  consider- 
at  >n  of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
re*  onciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  setting  forth  rec- 
on  mended  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
la]  s.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
bu  iget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
19  14.  and  1985,  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 

I  2221  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.i|i. 
Energ  f  and  Natural  Resources 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  nomination  of 
Arthur  J.  Dellinger,  Sr..  of  California, 
to  he  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the 
DA>artment  of  Energy. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Judici  iry 

To  I  lold  hearings  on  S.  1258.  regulating 

ini  erstate  commerce  by  protecting  the 

ri|  hts  of  consumers,  dealers  and  end- 

us  >rs. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.n  . 
Finan  :e 
Bus  ness  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
at  on  of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
re  ;onciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92,  setting  forth  rec 
onmended  levels  of  total  budget  out 
la 's.     Federal     revenues,     and     new 
bi  dget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
It  }4,  and  1985,  and  revising  the  con 
gi  »8ional     budget     for     fiscal     year 
er  ding  Septemt>er  30, 1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Buidling 

JUNE  29 

9:30  a.n  . 
Enert  y  and  Natural  Resources 
Eneri  y  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
m  ttee 
To  fiold  hearings  on  the  national  mate- 
rit.ls  and  minerals  program  plan  and 
re  port  to  Congress  issued  by  the  Presi- 
d(  nt  on  April  5, 1982. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Finatce 
Bu^ness  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  .imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92,  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
la  ys.  Federal  revenues,  and  new 
b  idget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
l|84,  and  1985,  and  revising  the  Con- 
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gressiofial     budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

Lal>or  and  Human  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  William  L.  Earl,  of  Florida. 
Harold'  R.  DeMoss.  Jr..  of  Texas.  Clar- 
ence v;  McKee.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbiai  Howard  H.  Dana.  Jr..  of 
Maine.  William  J.  Olson,  of  Virginia. 
Georgd  E.  Paras,  of  California.  Robert 
S.  Stu^bs  II.  of  Georgia.  William  F. 
Harvey!,  of  Indiana,  and  Annie  L. 
Slaughjter.  of  Missouri,  each  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
the  Legal  Ser\'ices  Corporation. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a!m. 
Environmi  nt  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendi  r  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Foreign  R(  lations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1482.  providing  a 
procedure  for  determining  whether  a 
plan  f«r  the  Federal  Government  to 
participate  in  an  international  exposi- 
tion should  include  construction  of  a 
Federa  I  pavillion. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Govemme  ital  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  the  use  of 
competition  in  the  procurement  proc- 
ess of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

3302  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
Business   meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calend  ir  business. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
11:00  a.m. 
Foreign  R  'lations 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nation$  of  Robert  J.  Hughes,  of  Massa- 
chusetts, to  t>e  an  Associate  Director 
of  the  International  Communication 
Agency.  James  B.  Burnham.  of  Penn- 
sylvan  a.  to  t)e  U.S.  Executive  Director 
of  the{  International  Bank  for  Recon- 
struction and  Development,  and 
Georgt  Q.  Lumsden.  Jr..  of  Maryland, 
to  t>e  Ambassador  to  the  United  Arab 
Emirates.  S.  Con.  Res.  93.  urging  the 
Government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to  fa- 
cilitate the  emigration  of  certain 
Soviet'  citizens,  proposed  Convention 
with  Mexico  for  the  Recovery  and 
Return  of  Stolen  or  Emt>ezzled  Vehi- 
cles and  Aircraft  (Treaty  Doc.  No.  97- 
18),  ai  id  other  pending  calendar  busi- 
ness. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Appropriaftions 

Foreign  Oberations  Subcommittee 
To  resune  hearings  on  proposed  budget 
estimates  for  fisal  year  1983  for  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  focusing  on 
El  Salvador. 

I  1114  Dirksen  Building 

Finance  I 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation iof  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con  Res.  92.  setting  forth  recom- 
mended levels  of  total  budget  outlays. 
Federal  revenues,  and  new  budget  au- 
thorit  I  for  fiscal  years  1983.  1984.  and 
1985,  and  revising  the  Congressional 
budge:  for  fiscal  year  ending  Septem- 
ber 30^  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
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JUNE  30 
9:30  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2631.  creating  a 
uniform  Federal  product  liability  law. 
235  Russell  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92,  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays.    Federal     revenues,     and     new- 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984,  and  1985,  and  revising  the  Con- 
gressional    budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

2221.  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McE>onald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  Member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Commission,  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  indirect 
cost   and  contract   provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (P.L.  93-638). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  Boulder  deci- 
sion, relating  to  potential  antitrust  li- 
abilities for  local  governments. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
certain  health  care  services  provided 
to  older  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays.    Federal     revenues,     and     new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985,  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional    budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30,  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 
To  hold  hearings  on  pending  nomina- 
tions. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JULYl 

9:30  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2631.  creat- 
ing a  uniform  Federal  product  liability 
law. 

235  Russell  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  setting  forth  rec- 
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ommended  levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays. Federal  revenues,  and  new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985.  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional budget  for  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Foreign  Relations 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1853.  authorizing 
funds  for  fiscal  years  1982  and  1983 
for  Radio  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incor- 
porated. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2325.  authorizing 
funds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
education  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
State  and  local  occupational  assistance 
programs. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays.    Federal     revenues,     and     new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983. 
1984.  and  1985.  and  revising  the  con- 
gressional    budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  2 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  setting  forth  rec- 
ommended levels  of  total  budget  out- 
lays.    Federal     revenues,     and     new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983, 
1984,  and  1985.  and  revising  the  con- 
gress'.onal     budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  S.  Con.  Res.  92.  setting  forth  rec 
ommended  levels  of  total  budget  out 
lays.     Federal     revenues,     and     new 
budget  authority  for  fiscal  years  1983 
1984.  and  1985,  and  revising  the  con 
gressional     budget     for     fiscal     year 
ending  September  30.  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2378.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates   of   dependency   and   indemnity 
compensation    for    sur\'iving    spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing  duplicative   payments   to  certain 
veterans,  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
ability required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's  allowances,    and   providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795.  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
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zona  t>etween   the   Hopi  and   Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations 

East  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  to  examine  political,  economic, 
and  military  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 

JULY  14 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204.  promoting 
interstate    commerce    by    prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  writing  and  sell- 
ing of  insurance  contracts. 

235  Russell  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294.  providing 
for    the   settlement    of   certain    land 
claims  of  the  Chitimacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Employment    and    Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  15 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
vaccines  for  children. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Latwr  and  Human  Relources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541. 
amending  the   Employee   Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  l>ene- 
fits  to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommitteee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.   1541.  amending  the  Employee 
Retirement      Income     Security     Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement   income    to   employees,   and 
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providing  incentives  for  employers  to 

provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 

4232  Dirlisen  Building 

Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  relating 
to  the  use  of  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment  funds  awarded  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environment  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain'  provisions    of    the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  22 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2500.  reducing 
conflicts  in  the  licensing  of  hydroelec- 
tric powerplants  and  expediting  the 
development  of  and  simplifying   the 
regulation    of    hydroelectric    power- 
plants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

Jtn.Y27 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role    in    the   world   coal    export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and  the  international  transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Pu'blic  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  28 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging.  Family  and  Human  Ser\ices  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
clarifying  certain  U.S.  Code  provisions 


EXTE  NSIONS  OF  REMARKS 


rela  ;ing  to  veterans' 
gratis. 


employment  pro- 


412  Russell  Building 

Select  in  Indian  Affairs 
To  httld  hearings  on  S.  2153.  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the! confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reser\ation  in  Oregon 
by  ttie  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m 
Enviroi  ment  and  Public  Works 
Enviroi  mental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  re  iume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tior  revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Clei  in  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Enviroi  ment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic    Substances     and     Environmental 
Ov(  rsight  Subcommittee 
To  re  tume  hearings  on  S.  2131.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  lafe  drinking  water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  29 

9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mit  :ee 
To  r«  sume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on   he  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.nfi . 
Enviroi  iment  and  Public  Works 
Enviroi  imental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  c«  ntinue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
latl  >n   revising   certain   provisions   of 
th^Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  4 
10:00  a.n .  ~ 

Labor  ind  Human  Resources 
Educal  ion.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Sut)com- 
mi(  tee 
To  Hold  hearings  on  S.  1405.  propo.sed 
CafI    Albert    Congressional    Research 
anf  Studies  Center  Endowment  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


9:30  a.m. 


10:00  a.r 
Labor 


ind  Human  Resources 
Alcoht  lism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
te< 
To 
ho 


hold 


hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
and   drugs  on   individuals   while 
drljiing. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


AUGUST  5 


June  23,  198J 


AUGUST  11 


Select  on  In  lian  Affairs 
To  hold  1  earings  on  S.  1652.  restoring 
certain  Unds  in  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do Rivei  Indian  Reser\ation  lo  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  U.S..  S.  2418.  permit- 
ting th«  T«'entynine  Palms  Band  of 
Luisena  I  Mission  Indians  to  lease  cer- 
tain tru^t  lands  for  99  years.  S.  1799 
and  H.R.  4364.  bills  providing  for  the 
transfer]  of  certain  land  in  Pima 
County.!  Arizona  to  the  Pascua  Yaqui 
Indian  Tribe,  and  the  substance  of 
H.R.  5916.  providing  for  certain  Feder- 
al lands  to  t>e  held  in  trust   for  the 


Ramah 
Tribe. 


Band  of   the   Navajo   Indian 
6226  Dirksen  Building 


AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  tneeting.  to  mark  up  S.  2378. 
proposed  Veterans'  Disability  Compen- 
sation and  Sunivors'  Benefits  Amend- 


June  24.  1982 


ments. 


md  proposed  legislation  clari- 


fying certain  U.S.  Code  provisions  re- 
lating lp  veterans'  employment  pro- 
grams. 

412  Russell  Building 


10:30  a.m. 
Veterans' 
To  hold 
Legion 
for  fiscil 


A  ffairs 
hearings  to  receive  American 
legislative     recommendations 
year  1983. 

318  Rus.sell  Building 


SEPTEMBER  21 


CANCELLATIONS 

JUNE  24 

9:30  a.m. 
Judiciary 

Agency  Adininistration  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  markup  of 
S.  177SI  making  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment liable  for  tort  claims  and  gener- 
ally thr  exclusive  defendant  in  all  tort 
suits  iniolving  Government  employees 
acting  mithin  the  scope  of  their  em- 
ployment. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environmciit  and  Public  Works 
Business:  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
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The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Loving,  patient.  Father  in  Heaven, 
our  Nation  is  in  deep  trouble.  Respon- 
sibility for  the  remedy  rests  with  the 
present  Government.  If  those  who  are 
now  in  Congress  and  the  White  House 
do  not  get  it  together,  there  is  certain- 
ly no  alternative. 

Eternal  God,  our  Founding  Fathers 
laid  their  lives,  their  fortunes,  and 
their  sacred  honor  on  the  line  at  tre- 
mendous risk.  And  many  of  them  paid 
the  ultimate  price  for  their  commit- 
ment, but  they  gave  us  the  greatest 
Republic  in  history.  Surely,  present 
leadership  can  do  no  less. 

Grant  Heavenly  Father,  to  the 
President  and  the  Congress,  the  will, 
at  whatever  cost,  to  respond  heroically 
to  the  present  crisis.  Give  them  cour- 
age, wisdom,  and  strength  commensu- 
rate to  the  task  and  free  them  from 
fear  of  the  consequences.  In  the  name 
of  Him  who  made  the  ultimate  sacri- 
fice for  us  all.  Amen. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  I  asl( 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  special  orders  this  morning,  are 
there  not,  for  four  Senators  to  be  rec- 
ognized? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

ORDER  rOR  TRANSACTION  OP  ROITTINE  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  orders  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
longer  than  30  minutes  in  length  in 


i Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8.  1982) 

which    Senators   may   speak    for   not 
more  than  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  that  it 
is  my  expectation  that  today  we  will 
have  to  deal  either  with  a  veto  mes- 
sage on  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  transmitted  this 
morning  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States  or,  in  the  event  the  veto 
is  sustained  in  the  Hotise  of  Repre- 
sentatives, certainly  we  will  have  to 
deal  with  another  supplemental  appro- 
priations bill,  if  and  when  it  is  received 
from  the  House  of  Representatives. 

I  believe  there  is  an  order  already 
entered  authorizing  the  leadership  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  such  a 
supplemental  if  and  when  it  is  re- 
ceived: is  that  not  the  case? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  what  we  have 
then  is  essentially  a  requirement  that 
we  await  further  developments.  I  have 
talked  to  the  President  this  morning. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  he  has 
talked  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Utah  (Mr.  Garn)  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
LuGAR)  and  others  indicating  his  inten- 
tion to  veto  the  bill.  I  would  speculate 
that  it  has  been  vetoed  by  now  and  the 
message  will  shortly  reach  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

So,  Mr.  President,  the  question  is. 
What  can  the  Senate  do,  how  shall  it 
invest  its  time  between  now  and  the 
time  it  must  act  either  on  the  veto 
message  or  on  another  supplemental? 

TOBACCO  BILL 

I  have  indicated  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms),  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  HuDDLfSTON),  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
ElAGLETON)  that,  for  various  reasons, 
which  I  will  not  elaborate  at  this  time, 
if  the  Agriculture  Committee  were  to 
report  a  tobacco  bill  to  comply  with 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  for  a 
noncost  program  or  if  it  could  be 
reached  in  some  other  practical  way.  I 
should  like  to  go  to  that  measure 
today  and  debate  it  until  we  have  an- 
other supplemental  appropriations  bill 
or  a  veto  message,  as  the  case  may  be. 

Those  matters  are  still  maturing, 
and  this  statement  is  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advising  Senators  that  that 
may  be  the  course  of  action  the  leader- 


ship will  choose  to  follow  as  the  day 
wears  on. 

There  are  other  matters  that  might 
be  dealt  with,  Mr.  President.  For  in- 
stance, I  had  hoped  that  we  could  go 
to  the  military  construction  bill.  I  am 
told  that  we  cannot:  certain  Senators 
involved  with  that  measure  will  not  be 
available  to  manage  it  today.  I  had 
hoped  that  we  might  go  to  the  bank- 
ruptcy reform  bill  today,  and  that  is 
still  a  possibility,  but  I  am  advised 
that  it  would  be  necessary  to  move  the 
consideration  of  that  measure.  I  will 
explore  that  still  further.  The  leader- 
ship will  attempt  to  build  a  schedule 
of  worthwhile  legislative  activity  for 
the  day  while  we  wait  on  develop- 
ments at  the  White  House  and  from 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  re- 
spect to  the  urgent  supplemental. 


ORDER  TO  CONVENE  AT  9:30 
A.M.  FRIDAY  AND  11  A.M. 
TUESDAY,  JUNE  29.  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  While  I  have  an  oppor- 
tunity. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  com- 
pletes its  business  today,  it  either 
recess  or  adjourn,  depending  on  the 
further  actions  of  the  Senate,  until 
9:30  a.m.  on  tomorrow— by  the  way. 
that  would  be  a  pro  forma  session— 
and  at  the  end  of  that  period  it  stand 
in  recess  or  adjournment  until  11  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Warner).  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


PROCEDURE    ON    URGENT    SUP- 
PLEMENTAL APPROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mf-.  President,  while 
the  Senator  is  meditating,  will  he  yield 
for  a  question? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield  with  no 
danger  that  it  would  interrupt  any 
meditation. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  get  a  lot  of  my  in- 
formation from  the  paper.  The  indica- 
tion this  morning  is  that  the  House,  as 
soon  as  the  President  vetoes  the 
urgent  supplemental,  will  pnx^ed  and 
attempt  to  override  that  veto.  I  was 
wondering  if  the  leader  has  had  any 
communication  with  the  House  leader- 
ship as  to  their  intention,  if  they  fail 
to  override,  to  then  send  the  bill  that 
we  started  to  try  to  consider  yesterday 
afternoon  back  over  to  us? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  communicated  or  attempted  to 
communicate  with  the  Hotise  leader- 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  ideniifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ship  this  morning.  I  did  tall(  with  the 
Speaker  last  evening. 

What  I  am  about  to  say  is  maybe  not 
the  freshest  information:  it  may  not 
even  be  up  to  date,  but  it  is  my  impres- 
sion that  if  the  veto  is  sustained  in  the 
House,  and  it  very  well  may  be,  the 
House  then  would  originate  a  new  sup- 
plemental which  might  resemble  the 
bill  the  House  sent  us  originally,  or 
perhaps  it  might  resemble  the  confer- 
ence report  that  was  adopted,  I  sus- 
pect, without  the  housing  provision. 

However,  that  has  not  yet  fully  been 
determined,  and  as  soon  as  the  House 
acts  I  will  try  to  convey  that  informa- 
tion to  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  XJRGENT  SUPPLE- 
MENTAL TO  BE  RETURNED  TO 
THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  spealc- 
ing  of  that,  on  yesterday  we  went  to 
the  consideration  of  the  debt  limit  bill 
which,  thankfully,  was  approved  by 
the  Senate  last  evening.  That  leaves 
dangling  the  supplemental  as  we  have 
it.  Pursuant  to  the  authority  granted 
the  majority  leader,  I  now  ask  that 
the  supplemental  (H.R.  6645)  that  was 
pending  at  that  time  be  returned  to 
the  calendar  where  it  will  reside  until 
and  unless  it  is  called  up  without  any 
change  in  its  status. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderedf 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  regret 
that  I  cannot  give  the  Senate  a  more 
detailed  schedule,  but  I  am  sure  Sena- 
tors understand  that  we  are  sort  of  at 
the  mercy  of  the  House  right  now. 
awaiting  further  developments. 

Until  I  hear  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  that  he  is 
or  is  not  ready  to  proceed  on  that 
measure— as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Missouri— and  unless  and  until  we 
hear  that  we  can  clear  something, 
such  as  the  bankruptcy  reform  bill  or 
some  other  measure,  I  simply  cannot 
make  any  more  precise  announcement. 


COMMENDATION  TO  ARCHIE 
TINCH  AND  QUENTIN  MONT- 
GOMERY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  in  just  a 
few  years  the  Senate  will  mark  its  bi- 
centennial anniversary.  During  its 
almost  two  centuries  of  existence,  the 
Senate  has  developed  many  traditions 
in  which  it  takes  great  pride.  One  of 
the  most  valued  is  the  loyalty  of  serv- 
ice to  the  institution  demonstrated  by 
so  many  Members  and  staff  who  have 
worked  in  these  Halls  throughout  his- 
tory. 

Today,  I  wish  to  commend  two  such 
individuals,  each  of  whose  careers  has 
spanned  30  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  the  Senate. 

Archie  Tinch  and  Quentin  Mont- 
gomery are  employees  of  the  Senate 


Librarji .  This  is  the  legislative  and  ref- 
erence library  established  by  the 
Senate  in  1871,  which  operates  under 
the  sup  ervision  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate^  These  men  represent  the  fine 
service ,  that  we  have  come  to  depend 
upon  fifom  the  library  as  it  performs  a 
myriad  of  taslcs  for  the  Senate. 

Archie  Tinch  began  his  service  in 
November  1951  as  chief  of  the  file 
stacks  for  the  library.  A  few  years 
later  h^  was  promoted  to  be  a  library 
messeneer,  and  in  1958  he  succeeded 
his  simerior  and  mentor,  Herman 
Scott,  bs  chief  messenger  of  the  li- 
brary. In  that  capacity,  Mr.  Tinch  was 
responsible  for  both  the  physical  orga- 
nization and  maintenance  of  the  books 
and  other  materials  acquired  by  the  li- 
brary and  for  the  services  provided  by 
the  messenger  staff.  In  1974  he  was 
again  p  romoted  to  senior  reference  as- 
sistant, and  in  1978  he  assumed  his 
present  responsibilities  as  technical 
services  specialist  for  the  library. 

Quenjtin  Montgomery  began  his 
career  in  the  Senate  as  a  messenger 
for  thii  Senate  Stationery  Room  in 
February  1952.  Nine  years  later  he 
transfet-red  to  the  messenger  staff  of 
the  Senate  Library.  In  1974  Mr.  Mont- 
gomery was  promoted  to  chief  messen- 
ger inl  the  library  to  succeed  Mr. 
Tinch,  and  he  continues  in  these  re- 
sponsibilities at  the  present  time.  It  is 
particidarly  noteworthy  that  Mr. 
Montgomery's  family  represents  four 
generations  of  service  to  the  Senate, 
dating  Iback  to  the  beginning  of  this 
centur]f:  Quentin  Montgomery's 
father  land  grandfather  were  employ- 
ees of  tihe  Senate,  while  his  son  Dale  is 
currently  on  the  staff  of  the  station- 
ery rooin. 

Mr.  (President,  it  gives  me  great 
pleasuife  to  pay  tribute  to  both  of 
these  Rentlemen  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  senate  and  to  express  our  grati- 
tude for  their  30  years  of  outstanding 
service  Their  example  further  en- 
riches the  traditions  of  fidelity  and 
loyalty  to  this  institution,  and  I  am 
honored  to  join  with  their  fellow  em- 
ployees and  with  their  families  and 
friends  in  saluting  them  on  this  happy 
occasicfn. 


that  there 
cleared  by 
nority  leader 
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s  a  matter  which  has  been 
he  distinguished  acting  mi- 


NATIONA] .  ENERGY  EMERGENCY 
PREPAREDNESS  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  C^air  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  fr0m  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S. 2332. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  [Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Resolved.  That  the  bill  from  the  Senate 
(S.  2332)  eittitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conser\-ation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to  the 
International  Energy  Program,  to  provide 
for  the  Nation's  energy  emergency  pre- 
paredness, and  for  other  purposes",  do  pass 
with  the  following  amendments: 

Strike  outj  all  after  the  enacting  clause. 
and  insert: 

SECTION  J.  StIORT  TITLE. 

This  Act  nay  be  cited  as  the  "National 
EInergy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act  of 
1982". 

SEC.   2.   EXT^SION   OP  CERTAIN   INTERNA 
lONAL  ENERGY    PROGRAM   AU- 
iORITIES. 

I  (j)  of  section  252  of  the  Energy 
Conser\-ation    Act    (42    U.S.C. 

iiended  by  striking  out  "June  1. 
•rting  in  lieu  thereof  "June  30. 

ITEGIC  PETROLEUM  RESERVE 

lENDMENTS. 
Rate  for  Filling  Rcscrvc— 

I AL.— Subsection  (c)  of  section 
Energy  Policy  and  Conser\'ation 
'.  6240(c))  is  amended  to  read  as 


THE 


AND 
MA- 


UNITED       STATES 
CHISA:    REPORT    BY    THE 
JO^TY  LEADER 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  from 
May  3D  through  June  10,  1982.  I  trav- 
eled tc  the  People's  Republic  of  China 
to  me^  and  discuss  matters  of  mutual 
concert!  with  the  Chinese  leadership.  I 
ask  unknimous  consent  that  the  report 
of  my  if  indings  be  printed  as  a  Senate 
document. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   I   am      _ 
prepaied  now  to  yield  my  remaining    striking  oiii 


time  1 0  any  Senator  seeking  recogni-     O).  by  striking  out  the  comma  at  the  end  of 


tion.  1  efore  I  do  so,  however,  I  am  told    paragraph 


Subsectioi 
Policy    and 
6272(j))  is 
1982"  and  ii 
1985". 
SEC.  3. 

(a)  Requii 

(1)  In  cci 
160  of  the 
Act  (42  U.S. 
follows: 

"(c)(1)  Trie  President  shall  immediately 
undertake,  and  thereafter  continue  (subject 
to  paragraph  (2».  petroleum  prcxluct  acqui- 
sition, transportation,  and  injection  activi- 
ties at  a  level  sufficient  to  assure  that  the 
quantity  of  p>etroleum  products  in  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  in  permanent  of  in- 
terim storage  facilities  will  be  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  at  least  200.000 
barrels  per  day.  In  addition,  the  President 
shall  seek  to  undertake  such  activities  at  a 
level  sufficient  to  assure  that  such  quanti- 
ties in  the  Ifeserve  are  increased  at  an  aver- 
age annual  rate  of  at  least  300.000  barrels 
per  day  duifing  periods  in  which  the  Presi- 
dent considers  it  fiscally  prudent  to  do  so. 

"(2)  The  requirements  in  paragraph  (1) 
shall  cease  to  apply  when  the  quantity  of 
petroleum  products  stored  within  the  Stra- 
tegic Petroleum  Reserve  is  at  least 
500,000.000  barrels:  except  that,  until  the 
quantity  of{  petroleum  products  stored  in 
the  Reserv^  is  at  least  750.000.000  barrels, 
the  Presidept  shall  seek  to  continue  petrole- 
um product  acquisition,  transportation,  and 
injection  activities  at  the  appropriate  level 
prescribed  under  paragraph  (1).". 

(2)  EfTECTivE  DATE.— The  amendment 
made  by  miragraph  (1)  shall  take  effect 
July  1.  1982i 

(b)  Interim  Storage.—. 

(1)  Authority  for  implementation.— Sec- 
tion 159(f)  if  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  142  U.S.C.  6239(f)  is  amended  by 
"and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph 
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4)  and  inserting  ":  and"  in  lieu 


thereof,  and  by  inserting  after  paragraph 
(4)  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(5)  the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in 
interim  storage  facilities.". 

(2)  Use  or  spr  petroleum  account:  con- 
forming amendments.— (A)  Section  167  of 
the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (95 
SUt.  619)  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(e)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph 
(2).  nothing  in  this  part  shall  be  construed— 

"(A)  to  limit  the  Account  from  being  used 
to  meet  expenses  relating  to  interim  facili- 
ties for  the  storage  of  petroleum  products 
for  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve:  and 

"(B)  to  require  any  amendment  to  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan  prior  to 
the  storage  of  petroleum  products  in  inter- 
im storage  facilities. 

"(2)  In  any  fiscal  year,  amounts  in  the  Ac- 
count may  not  be  obligated  for  expenses  re- 
lating to  interim  storage  facilities  in  excess 
of  10  percent  of  the  total  amounts  in  the 
Account  obligated  in  such  fiscal  year.  If  the 
amount  obligated  in  any  fiscal  year  for  in- 
terim storage  expenses  is  less  than  the 
amount  of  the  10-percent  limit  under  the 
preceding  sentence  for  that  fiscal  year,  then 
the  amount  of  the  10-percent  limit  applica- 
ble in  the  following  fiscal  year  shall  be  in- 
creased by  the  amount  by  which  the  limit 
exceeded  the  amount  obligated  for  such  ex- 
penses. 

"(fXl)  No  action  relating  to  the  storage  of 
petroleum  products  in  an  existing  facility 
for  interim  storage  in  the  Reserve  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  a  major  Federal  action  signifi- 
cantly affecting  the  quality  of  the  human 
environment'  within  the  meaning  of  that 
term  as  it  is  used  in  section  102(2)(C)  of  the 
National  Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1969. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  a  fa- 
cility shall  be  considered  to  be  an  existing 
facility  If  it- 

"(i)  is  in  existence  on  July  1, 1982: 

"(ii)  was  constructed  in  a  manner  appro- 
priate for  the  purpose  of  storing  petroleum 
pnxlucts:  and 

"(iii)  is  not  modified  after  July  1.  1982.  in 
any  manner  which  substantially  increases 
the  storage  capacity  of  the  facility.  Any 
modification  of  such  facility  may  not  in- 
clude replacement  or  reconstruction. 

"(g)  Petroleum  products  stored  In  interim 
storage  facilities  pursuant  to  this  part  shall 
be  considered  to  be  in  storage  in  the  Re- 
serve.". 

(B)  Section  160(e)(4)  of  such  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6240(eK4))  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "crude  oil"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"petroleum  product". 

SEC.  4.  CONTlNtJATlON  OP  PETROLEUM 
PRODUCT  INFORMATION  COL- 
LECTION. 

(a)  In  General.— Part  A  of  title  V  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  (42 
U.S.C.  6381  and  following)  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"petroleum  produch'  information 
"Sec.  507.  The  President  or  his  delegate 
shall,  pursuant  to  authority  otherwise  avail- 
able to  the  President  or  his  delegate  under 
any  other  provision  of  law.  collect  informa- 
tion on  the  pricing,  supply,  and  distribution 
of  petroleum  products  by  product  catagory 
at  the  wholesale  and  retail  levels,  on  a 
State-by-state  basis.". 

(b)  Clerical  Amendment.— The  table  of 
contents  for  such  Act  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing the  following  new  item  after  the  item  re- 
lating to  section  506: 

""Sec.    507.    Petroleum    products    informa- 
tion.". 


SEC.  S.  REPORTS  TO  CONGRESS  ON  PETRO- 
LEUM SUPPLY  DISRin>TIONS. 

(a)  Description  of  Available  Legal  Au- 
thorities AND  Implementation.— The  Presi- 
dent shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress no  later  than  October  30.  1982.  a 
report  containing- 

(Da  memorandum  of  law  describing  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  authorities  avail- 
able to  the  President  under  existing  law  to 
respond  to  a  severe  energy  supply  interrup- 
tion or  other  sul>stantial  reduction  in  the 
amount  of  petroleum  products  available  to 
the  United  SUtes.  and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  various  options  the 
President  may  use  to  implement  the  au- 
thorities descril>ed  under  paragraph  (1)  to 
respond  to  such  a  reduction,  including  a  de- 
scription of  the  likely  sequence  in  which 
such  options  would  be  taken. 

(b)  Impact  Analysis.— The  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  analyze  the  impact  on  the  do- 
mestic economy  and  on  consumers  in  the 
United  States  of  reliance  on  market  alloca- 
tion and  pricing  during  any  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  amount  of  petroleum  prod- 
ucts available  to  the  United  SUtes.  In 
making  such  analysis,  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  may  consult  with  the  Secretary  of 
the  "Treasury,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget,  and  the  heads  of  other  appro- 
priate Federal  agencies.  Such  analysis 
shall- 

(A)  examine  the  equity  and  efficiency  of 
such  reliance. 

(B)  distinguish  between  the  impacts  of 
such  reliance  on  various  categories  of  busi- 
ness (including  small  business)  and  on 
households  of  different  income  levels. 

(C)  specify  the  nature  and  administration 
of  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  that  would 
t>e  followed  including  emergency  tax  cuts, 
emergency  block  grants,  and  emergency 
supplemenu  to  income  maintenance  pro- 
grams, and 

(D)  describe  the  likely  impact  that  State 
and  I(Kal  laws  and  regulations  (including 
emergency  authorities)  affecting  the  distri- 
bution of  petroleum  products  would  have  on 
the  distribution  of  petroleum  products. 
Such  analysis  shall  include  projections  of 
the  effect  of  the  petroleum  supply  reduc- 
tion on  the  price  of  motor  gasoline,  home 
heating  oil.  and  diesel  fuel,  and  on  Federal 
tax  revenues.  Federal  royalty  receipts,  and 
State  and  local  tax  revenues. 

(2)  Within  one  year  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  shall  submit  a  report  to  the  Con- 
gress and  the  President  containing  the  anal- 
ysis required  by  this  subsection  along  with 
such  recommendations  as  the  Secretary  of 
Energy  deems  appropriate. 

(c)  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve 
Report.— The  President  shall  prepare  and 
transmit  to  the  Congress  no  later  than  Oc- 
tober 30.  1982,  a  report  containing— 

(Da  description  of  the  foreseeable  situa- 
tions (including  selective  and  general  em- 
bargoes, sabotage,  war.  act  of  0(xl.  or  acci- 
dent) which  could  result  in  a  severe  energy 
supply  interruption  or  obligations  of  the 
United  States  arising  under  the  internation- 
al energy  program  necessitating  distribu- 
tions from  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve, 
and 

(2)  a  description  of  the  strategy  or  alter- 
native strategies  of  distribution  which  could 
reasonably  be  used  to  respond  to  each  situa- 
tion described  under  paragraph  (1),  togeth- 
er with  the  theory  and  justification  underly- 
ing each  such  strategy 
The  description  of  each  strategy  under 
paragraph  (2)  shall  include  an  explanation 


of  the  methods  which  could  be  used  to  de- 
termine the  price  and  distribution  of  crude 
oil  from  the  Reserve  in  any  such  distribu- 
tion, and  an  explanation  of  the  disposition 
of  revenues  arising  from  sales  of  any  such 
crude  oil  under  the  strategy. 

(d)  Strategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Reserve 
Report.— The  Secretary  of  Energy  shall,  in 
consulUtion  with  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture, prepare  and  transmit  to  the  Congress 
no  later  than  December  31.  1982.  a  compre- 
hensive study  of  the  potential  for  establish- 
ing a  Strategic  Alcohol  Fuel  Reserve.  Such 
study  shall  contain— 

( 1 )  an  assessment  of  the  priority  end  uses 
which  could  be  satisfied  by  use  of  alcohol  in 
lieu  of  petroleum  products: 

(2)  an  evaluation  of  the  relative  economic 
benefits  of  establishing  a  Strategic  Alcohol 
Fuel  Reserve  to  supplement  or  supplant  a 
portion  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum  Reser\e 
including  projections  of  relative  costs,  im- 
pacU  on  balance  of  trade,  and  domestic  em- 
ployment: 

(3)  an  analysis  of  the  projected  impact  on 
the  cost  and  operation  of  agricultural  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment, including  but  not  limited  to  estimated 
impacts  on  prices  of  domestic  agricultural 
commodities  and  the  cost  of  storage  thereof: 
and 

(4)  assessments  of  alternative  storage  and 
distribution  options. 

(e)  Meaning  of  Terms.— As  used  in  this 
section,  the  terms  "international  energy 
program",  "petroleum  product".  "Reserve", 
"severe  energy  supply  interruption ",  and 
"Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve"  have  the 
meanings  given  such  terms  in  sections  3  and 
152  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conservation 
Act  (42  U.S.C.  6202  and  6232). 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "An  Act  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser\'ation 
Act  to  extend  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  international  energy  program,  and  for 
other  purposes.'". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  disagree  to  the  House 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  be 
authorized  to  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  aifreed  to:  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Messrs.  McCluse. 
Weicker,  Domenici,  Wallop,  Warner, 
Jackson.  Johnston.  Ford,  and  Metz- 
enbaum  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MINORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
acting  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
will  take  a  minute  or  two  and  then 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Mississippi. 


HOW  A  NUCLEAR  WAR  COULD 
BEGIN  AND  WHAT  WE  CAN  DO 
ABOUT  IT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  carries  a 
fascinating  article  by  David  Shribman 
on  how  a  nuclear  war  could  t>egin  and 
what  we  can  do  al>out  it.  It  points  out 
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that  terrible  wars  in  t:i  t  '*  such  as 
World  War  I,  can  begin  wii  .  a  rela- 
tively obscure  event  r^nd  move  in  a 
matter  of  minutes  to  the  most  cata- 
strophic destruction  in  human  history. 
As  Jerome  Wiesner  says: 

You  can  think  of  100  ways  in  which  nucle- 
ar war  might  start,  and  It  could  still  start  in 
a  thoroughly  unpredictable  way. 

Mr.  President.  I  call  attention  to  this 
timely  article  because  vital  as  any  nu- 
clear arms  limitation  agreement  on 
the  part  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
United  States  is  to  preventing  nuclear 
war.  even  if  such  an  agreement  should 
succeed  brilliantly,  the  world  might 
still  fall  into  the  terrible  abyss  of  an 
accidental  nuclear  catastrophe.  The 
Shribman  article  analyzes  this  prob- 
lem and  reports  some  of  the  proposals 
to  try  to  reduce  the  terrible  possibili- 
ty. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   ordered    to   be    printed    in    the 
RccoRS,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  24. 1982] 

ExpEXTs  Pear  That  URPREDicTAaLX  Chain 

OP  EvEHTS  Could  Brinc  Nuclear  War 

(By  E>avid  Shribman) 

Washington,  June  23.— Time  and  again 
the  people  who  are  engaged  in  the  grim  ex- 
ercise of  speculating  how  nuclear  war  might 
begin  allude  to  the  summer  of  1914.  when 
the  nations  of  Europe  slipped  into  a  world 
war  after  a  relatively  minor  incident. 

That  incident,  the  shooting  of  the  Arch- 
duke Francis  Ferdinand  of  Austria-Hungary 
in  the  Bosnian  city  of  Sarajevo,  set  in 
motion  a  series  of  events  that  the  world's 
moat  powerful  leaders  could  not  stop,  and  it 
has  suddenly  emerged  at  the  heart  of  the 
discussion  over  the  possibility  of  nuclear 
war  in  this  age.  Military  planners.  Govern- 
ment officials  and  foreign  policy  scholars 
stress  that  they  do  not  believe  a  nuclear  war 
is  likely,  but  many  add  that  they  fear  that 
one  could  grow  out  of  the  countless  unpre- 
dictable events  that  occur  each  year. 

"You  can  think  of  a  hundred  ways  in 
which  nuclear  war  might  start,  and  It  could 
still  start  in  a  thoroughly  unpredictable 
way."  said  Jerome  B.  Wiesner,  a  former 
Presidential  science  adviser  and  an  architect 
of  America's  air  defense  system. 

DEBATE  BECOMING  PUBUC 

Until  recently  such  discussion  was  con- 
fined to  planners  in  the  Pentagon  and  the 
State  Department  and  to  a  handful  of  ex- 
perts in  universities  and  policy  institutes. 
But  as  the  movement  for  a  freeze  on  nucle- 
ar arms  has  gathered  momentum,  specula- 
tion about  the  events  that  might  set  off  a 
nuclear  war  has  been  increasingly  conduct- 
ed publicly. 

The  question  Is  ma^e  even  more  timely  by 
the  10-week  war  over  the  Falkland  Islands, 
in  which  one  party,  Britain,  possessed  nucle- 
ar weapons,  and  by  the  United  Nations  dis- 
armament session  now  under  way. 

Although  both  the  number  of  nations 
with  nuclear  weapons  and  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals have  grown  since  the  dawning  of  the 
atomic  age.  the  scenarios  for  nuclear  war 
have  changed  remarkably  little.  Planners, 
strategists  and  scholars  still  agree  that  a  nu- 
clear war  Is  most  likely  to  begin  in  Europe. 
and  even  those  who  speculate  that  the  im- 


petus tck  war  may  occur  elsewhere  believe 
that  thefconflict  will  escalate  and  spill  over 
to  Euro0e  before  nuclear  weapons  are  used. 
"Europe  is  still  the  tinderbox."  said 
Jeremy  #.  Stone,  director  of  the  Federation 
of  Amet'ican  Scientists  and  a  respected 
figure  anong  strategic  thinkers.  "That's 
where  ai  the  weapons  are.  and  that's  where 
the  confrontation  is. " 

MIGHT  START  WITH  UPRISING 

One  common  scenario  begins  with  a 
bloody  uprising  in  the  Soviet  bloc,  perhaps 
in  East  Germany.  Such  an  uprising,  many 
specialists  believe,  might  lead  West  German 
sympatlizers  to  try  to  aid  the  uprising. 

If.  according  to  this  scenario,  troops  from 
the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization 
became  involved  and  if  either  side  found 
itself  at  a  disadvantage,  the  temptation  to 
use  nuclear  arms  might  be  irresistible. 

"The  number  of  weapons,  the  variety  and 
the  deployment  are  such  that  what  begins 
as  a  conffentional  conflict  is  extremely  likely 
to  change  over  into  a  nuclear  conflict."  said 
George  B-  Kistiakowski.  the  former  head  of 
the  explosives  division  of  the  Los  Alamos 
LaboratAry  and  science  adviser  to  President 
Eisenhower.  "There  Is  ample  reason  to 
worry."  | 

Pentagon  officials  also  speak  of  the  possi- 
bility that  the  Soviet  Union  might  launch  a 
sudden,  iunprovoked  attack  if  they  were  to 
conclude  that  one  planned  in  great  stealth 
might  dfearm  the  United  States  of  Its  retali- 
atory force. 

I       POCUS  ON  MIDDLE  EAST 

"Thert's  no  way  intellectually  to  say 
which  notential  risk  of  nuclear  attack  is 
most  likely. "  Fred  C.  Ikle.  Under  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Policy,  said  in  an  inter%-iew. 

In  recent  years,  however,  increased  atten- 
tion has  t)een  focused  on  the  Middle  East, 
which  high  tensions  and  a  wealth  of  oil  re- 
sources tnake  a  natural  setting  for  conflict. 
These  Scenarios  almost  always  Involve 
Israel,  aj  long-standing  American  ally  and  a 
potential  nuclear  power:  Saudi  Arabia, 
which  liolds  great  oil  reser\-es.  and  Iran,  a 
traditioiial  intersection  between  East  and 
West.    J 

"Becafse  we  do  not  have  comparable  con- 
ventlonSl  capacity  in  the  area,  the  tempta- 
tion might  be  strong  to  compensate  by  rely- 
ing on  tactical  nuclear  weapons."  said  Mar- 
shall D.  Shulman.  director  of  the  Russian 
Institute  at  Columbia  University  and  a 
Carter  Administration  specialist  in  Soviet 
affairs,  j  This  would  breach  the  firebreak 
between  conventional  and  nuclear  weap- 
ons."    I 

Such  ncalatlon  is  at  the  center  of  many 
specialills'  worries. 

"The  concern  that  seems  most  to  be 
watched  for  is  the  risk  of  escalation  from  a 
local  coBflict.  and  particularly  if  the  separa- 
tion bftween  nuclear  and  conventional 
weapon*  becomes  blurred. "  said  Mr.  Shul- 
man. "Ii  there  is  an  initial  conflict  and  both 
sides  get  involved  because  their  interests  are 
involve4.  there  are  neither  technical  nor  po- 
litical dheckpoints  in  the  passage  from  a 
conventional  military  engagement  up 
through  battlefield  nuclears." 

The  Reagan  Administration's  military 
program  is  designed  in  part  to  build  up 
American  ability  to  engage  in  conventional 
warfare  and  thus  to  avoid  the  possibility 
that  conventional  forces  will  be  over- 
whelme)d  and  that  military  leaders  will  have 
no  altelnative  but  to  turn  to  the  nuclear  ar- 
senal. 

"We  Oannot  In  the  short  term  fix  the  inad- 
equate Sustalnabllity  of  our  forces."  Mr.  Ikle 
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said.  '"But  wf  are  able  to  move  toward  stra- 
tegic planning  that  envisages,  if  needed,  a 
sustained  coitventional  defense. " 

Some  American  strategic  thinkers  believe 
that  Soviet  i)uclear  doctrine  depends  on  be- 
ginning a  war  with  a  conventional  phase.  In 
a  monograph  published  last  year.  Joseph  D. 
Douglass  Jr..  a  specialist  in  military  strate- 
gy, and  Amqretta  M.  Hoeber.  now  Deputy 
Assistant  S€$:retary  of  the  Army  for  Re- 
search and  Oevelopment.  maintain  that  the 
Warsaw  Pact  has  "considerable  reason  to 
prefer  transitioning  to  the  use  of  nuclear 
weapons  during,  rather  than  at  the  start  of. 
the  war."      I 

Other  anuysts  focus  on  the  possibility 
that  a  minor  power  would  drag  the  super- 
powers into  |a  nuclear  war.  perhaps  in  the 
Middle  East.  These  analysts  believe  that  a 
""catalytic  wir"  could  occur  if.  for  instance. 
Israel  was  about  to  be  overrun  and  threat- 
ened to  use  nuclear  weapons  against  an 
Arab  nation] or  a  numl>er  of  Arab  nations. 
Then,  according  to  a  scenerio  offered  by  Mr. 
Stone,  the  hiad  of  the  scientists"  federation, 
the  Soviet  Union  might  threaten  to  use  nu- 
clear weapons  against  Israel  or  might  make 
such  weapons  available  to  their  Arab  prox- 
ies. I 

In  recent  ^ears.  moreover,  there  has  Xteen 
growing  concern  that  with  increasingly  ad- 
vanced and  'accurate  missile  delivery  sys- 
tems, each  side  can  destroy  a  very  high  per- 
centage of  tie  other  side's  land-based  mis- 
siles with  on?  strike.  "By  using  a  very  small 
percentage  pi  one  side's  force,  there  is  a 
high  confidence  that  it  can  destroy  almost 
all  of  the  other  side"s  land-based  missile 
force. "  one  expert  said.  "If  it  looked  as  if 
the  other  siqe  might  be  thinking  of  using  its 
nuclear  forces,  there's  incentive  to  use  them 
first.  In  a  daep  political  crisis,  the  existence 
of  these  weapons  alone  would  contribute  to 
an  intensification  of  the  crisis. " 

While  maay  of  these  foreign  policy  and 
military  experts  warn  that  the  greatest 
danger  is  from  an  accident  that  could  grow 
into  a  war.]  there  is  less  agreement  over 
whether  a  nuclear  war  is  likely  to  be  caused 
by  a  technological  accident  or  by  miscalcula- 
tion. I 

At  the  heart  of  nuclear  weapons  safe- 
guards is  the  "permissive  action  link."" 
which  provides  that  a  code  or  a  combination 
of  keys,  and  not  just  the  action  of  a  single 
individual,  if  required  to  launch  an  attack. 
"We  i>end  eftery  effort,  and  hopefully  the 
Soviets  bend  every  effort,  to  make  a  techno- 
logical accident  as  unlikely  as  possible."'  Mr. 
Ikle  said,  ""^or  30  years  nuclear  weapons 
have  l>een  around,  and  there  never  has  been 
an  accidental  major  missile  firing.  That's  an 
indication  cir  the  care  that  every  country 
that  now  has  nuclear  weapons  applies  to 
this  issue."  ] 

Adm.  Noel  Gayler.  director  of  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency  in  the  Nixon  Administra- 
tion and  a  (ormer  commander  of  American 
forces  in  the  Pacific  added.  "I  think  the 
safeguards  are  very  good  on  our  side,  and  1 
hope  they're  good  on  their  side." 

Many  analysts  still  fear  that  a  nuclear  war 
could  begin  by  miscalculation,  however.  A 
number  of  members  of  Congress— including 
Senators  Htnry  M.  Jackson.  Democrat  of 
Washingtont  Gary  Hart.  Democrat  of  Colo- 
rado, and  Sam  Nunn.  Democrat  of  Geor- 
gia—have ekpressed  fears  the  failure  of  a 
computer  chip,  for  instance,  might  cause 
one  side  to  {believe  it  is  being  attacked  and 
might  pron^pt  it  to  false  information  has 
been  fed  into  North  American  Air  Defense 
computers  three  times,  and  unclear  warning 
systems  hate  been  set  off.  according  to  a 
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specialist,  "probably  dozens  of  times  over 
the  last  10  years." 

Senator  Jackson  has  called  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  Joint  American- 
Soviet  communications  and  information 
center  to  supplement  the  current  communi- 
cations system  between  the  White  House 
and  the  Kremlin,  a  teletype  system  that  has 
become  known  as  the  "hotline."  This  new 
system  would  perlit  senior  officiahs  of  the 
superpowers  to  confer  quickly  and  would. 
Mr.  Jackskn  said,  "provide  what  could  be  a 
literally  hife-saving  arrangement  for  instant 
information  exchange  and  consultation 
when  incidents  occurred  that  could  be  mis- 
interpreted as  harbingers  of  an  imminent 
nuclear  assault  by  one  power  against  the 
Other." 

Many  foreign  policy  specialists  believe 
that  the  growing  tension  between  the  two 
superpowers  adds  to  the  danger  that  such  a 
miscalculation  or  a  series  of  incidents  or 
military  engagements  might  lead  to  nuclear 
war. 

"If  something  is  not  done  soon  to  break 
this  degenerative  trend. "  former  Secretary 
of  State  Edmund  S.  Muskie  said  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Council  on  Foreign  Relations  this 
spring,  "we  and  the  Soviets  may  have  a  seri- 
ous confrontation  not  unlike  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis— but  in  which  the  Soviets  will  vow 
not  another  humiliation'  and  our  leaders 
will  vow  no  confirmation  of  a  changed  bal- 
ance of  power."  with  no  on-going  high-level 
negotiations,  no  communication  process  to 
fall  back  on  and  no  political  basis  for  any 
compromise." 

Most  analysts  l)elieve  that  whatever  the 
circumstances,  the  decision  to  use  nuclear 
weapons  would  not  be  taken  hastily,  even  if 
one  of  the  nations  were  to  conclude  that  it 
had  to  choose  between  beginning  a  nuclear 
war  or  accepting  a  collapse  of  its  world  posi- 
tion. 

"I  think  that  Governments  on  both  sides 
have  thought  about  this  enough  so  there 
will  be  deep  consideration. "  said  Mr. 
Wiesner.  the  former  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetu  Institute  of  Technology.  'The 
people  In  the  front  lines  today  are  the 
women  and  the  children.  Every  man  goes  to 
war  this  time  with  his  family  strapped  to  his 
back." 


TOTALITARIANISM.  TECHNOLO- 
GY. AND  UNWANTED  MINORI- 
TIES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
1948  the  Genocide  Convention  was 
bom.  The  convention  came  into  being 
as  a  result  of  man's  inhumanity 
toward  man  reaching  new  depths  of 
depravity. 

The  1930's  and  early  1940's  saw  the 
union  of  totalitarian  ideology  and 
technological  and  scientific  develop- 
ment. This  unholy  union  resulted  in 
death  and  destruction  for  millions  in 
Soviet  Russia  and  Nazi  Germany.  The 
powerful  grip  of  the  totalitarian  state 
controlled  means  of  mass  intimidation 
and  destruction  unknown  in  earlier 
days,  such  as  the  machinegun.  ar- 
mored vehicles,  deadly  gas.  and  per- 
verted medical  science. 

In  the  1930's.  Stalin  ordered  the 
kulak  class  of  Russian  peasants  liqui- 
dated, during  his  program  of  agricul- 
tural collectivization.  Millions  were 
sent  to  forced  labor  camps.  As  an  indi- 


rect result  of  Stalin's  war  for  collec- 
tivization, the  land  lay  devastated  and 
famine  followed.  Over  one-half  the 
horses,  45  percent  of  the  cattle,  and 
two-thirds  of  Russia's  sheep  and  goats 
were  slaughtered.  Soviet  livestock  pro- 
duction has  not  recovered.  The  conse- 
quential human  suffering  and  depriva- 
tion defies  comprehension. 

As  a  result  of  World  War  II  develop- 
ments, the  Soviet  dictator  uprooted 
the  entire  Kalmuck  nation,  exiling  it 
for  over  a  decade  from  its  home,  until 
the  Kalmucks  were  greatly  reduced  in 
number. 

Like  the  Soviet  Union.  Nazi  Germa- 
ny's totalitarian  organization  of  the 
technology  of  destruction  meant  vio- 
lence and  death  for  unwanted  minori- 
ties. The  horrible  consequences  of  the 
National  Socialist  application  of  tech- 
nology and  science  to  resolution  of  po- 
litical and  social  issues  are  still  fresh 
in  the  world's  contemplation  of  the 
degradation,  starvation,  gas  chambers, 
and  crematories  of  Germany's  concen- 
tration camps. 

The  Genocide  Convention  offers  ef- 
fective protection  against  repetition  of 
such  horrors.  The  convention  makes 
genocide  an  international  punishable 
crime.  Article  II  defines  it.  among 
other  things,  as  killing  members  of  a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious 
group,  causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the  group, 
or  deliberately  inflicting  on  the  group 
conditions  of  life  calculated  to  bring 
about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole 
or  in  part,  with  intent  to  destroy,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  group  as  such. 
Article  IV  provides  for  the  punish- 
ment of  persons  committing  genocide. 
These  provisions  are  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing crimes  like  those  of  Stalin  and 
Hitler. 

We  must  act  for  ratification  of  the 
Genocide  Convention  to  ban  the  repe- 
tition of  the  inhumane  acts  character- 
izing the  Nazi  and  Stalinist  sUtes. 
Only  then  can  our  great  Nation  Join  in 
truly  condemning  and  preventing  the 
crime  of  genocide. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

How  much  time  does  the  Senator 
have  remaining.  Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  has  8  minutes  and  4  seconds 
remaining. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Chair.  I 
will  not  take  that  much  time. 


INDUSTRIAL  DEVELOPMENT 
BONDS 
Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  my  re- 
marks relate  to  the  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Treasury  which  would 
restrict  the  use  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  in  such  a  manner  that  it  would 


virtually  destroy  the  advantages  of  the 
industrial  revenue  bond  program  as  a 
tool  for  industrial  development  and 
growth. 

Mr.  President,  the  emphasis  there, 
all  the  way  through,  is  on  the  word 
"industrial." 

In  a  memorandum  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Treasury  dated  January 
28.  it  was  recommended  that  there  be 
a  $20  million  capital  expenditure  limit 
on  the  use  of  industrial  revenue  bonds 
for  any  single  company  on  a  worldwide 
basis.  Additionally,  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  recommended  that  no 
company  should  be  allowed  to  utilize 
tax-exempt  industrial  revenue  bonds 
and  accelerated  cost-recovery  systems 
in  the  same  project. 

Let  me  point  out.  Mr.  President,  that 
my  SUte  of  Mississippi  was  the  pio- 
neer in  establishing  a  tax-exempt  in- 
dustrial revenue  bond  program  in 
order  to  attract  corporate  investments 
and  increase  new  Job  opportunities  in 
our  SUte.  The  program  began  in  1936. 
under  the  leadership  of  the  then  Gov- 
ernor, the  late  Hugh  White,  a  highly 
successful  businessman.  The  program 
has  l>een  a  huge  success  in  Mississippi, 
and  it  has  been  handled  with  the 
utmost  of  integrity.  Mississippi  has 
reaped  huge  dividends  as  a  result  of 
utilizing  this  financial  inducement  to 
attract  industrial  development:  and.  as 
a  matter  of  permanent  policy.  Missis- 
sippi has  prohibited  the  use  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  for  purposes  other 
than  manufacturing  and  manufactur- 
ing-related projects. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  proposals  will  put  an 
unwarranted  restriction  on  the  use  of 
these  industrial  bonds,  even  though 
they  are  issued  strictly  for  industrial 
purposes. 

I  greatly  fear  that  either  of  the  pro- 
posals by  the  De|}artment  of  the 
Treasury,  and  certainly  both  com- 
bined, would  be  very  damaging  to  Mis- 
sissippi and  others  similarly  situated 
and  would  severely  injure  our  econom- 
ic recovery  efforts.  Imposing  a  capital 
expenditure  limit  on  the  use  of  indus- 
trial revenue  bonds  would  severely 
retard  economic  development  in  Mis- 
sissippi as  well  as  any  other  State  that 
utilizes  this  financial  tool. 

Furthermore,  the  approach  of  the 
Department  of  the  Treasury  rests  on 
the  philosophy  that  "big  is  bad."  The 
real  issue  with  regard  to  industrial  rev- 
enue t)onds  is  not  the  size  of  the  cor- 
poration which  utilizes  this  financial 
program  for  growth  and  expansion; 
but.  rather,  the  issue  is  the  misuse  of 
this  program  for  projects  which  are 
not  manufacturing  and  manufacturing 
related.  The  Treasury  Department 
proposal  does  not  address  the  real 
abuses  of  this  program  by  eliminating 
commercial  shopping  centers,  fast- 
food  chains,  country  clut>s.  and  recre- 
ational facilities  that  qualify  for  this 
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type  of  tax-exempt  financing  in  some 
Stat^.  It  is  my  very  strong  conviction 
that  this  is  the  area  where  the  abuses 
need  to  be  curbed,  not  by  penalizing 
those  corporate  citizens  who  are  most 
capable  of  providing  new  Job  opportu- 
nities for  the  unemployed  and  the  un- 
deremployed of  (his  Nation— particu- 
larly at  this  time. 

Here  is  a  program  that  has  stood  the 
test  of  46  years,  of  regularly  applied 
use,  under  strict  laws  that  do  not  let  it 
get  out  of  bounds  and  do  not  let  it  be 
abused,  but  has  restricted  it  right 
down  the  line.  Under  the  program  a 
municipality,  county,  or  other  political 
subdivision,  through  the  process  of 
bonding  themselves,  can  raise  the  nec- 
essary money  to  induce  a  legitimate 
business  to  come  in.  with  funds  provid- 
ed for  the  building  and  the  machinery, 
if  necessary,  that  will  set  them  up. 

This  process  is  approved  by  the 
courts.  I  am  not  particularly  blaming 
the  Treasury  IDepartment  for  trying  to 
eliminate  the  abuses.  But,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, let  us  not  kill  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  egg  for  these  so-called  little 
enterprises,  small  industries,  small  un- 
dertakings which  turn  out  the  very 
highest  quality  goods,  almost  without 
exception,  and  which  are  offering 
these  relatively  few  jobs,  but  essential 
Jobs,  to  the  local  people  because  of 
these  added  encouraging  conditions. 

A  study  has  been  made  in  the  State 
of  Mississippi  that  has  clearly  estab- 
lished that  the  use  of  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  does  not  result  in  a  loss  to 
the  Federal  Treasury  but  rather  "pay 
their  own  way."  In  the  past  5  years,  in 
the  State  of  Mississippi,  the  tax- 
exempt  status  of  industrial  revenue 
bonds  cost  the  Federal  Treasury  ap- 
proximately $29  million.  However,  em- 
ployees' payroll  taxes  alone  from 
these  same  companies  which  were  fi- 
nanced by  industrial  revenue  bonds  ac- 
counted for  $32  million  in  revenues  to 
the  Federal  Treasury.  This  confirms 
my  belief  that,  when  industrial  reve- 
nue bonds  are  used  exclusively  for  the 
creation  or  expansion  of  manufactur- 
ing operations,  they  "pay  their  own 
way."  or  very  near  thereto.  In  all 
cases,  on  the  average  and  in  totality, 
they  pay  their  own  way. 

To  make  clear,  the  counties  and  mu- 
nicipalities of  Mississippi  rely  on  the 
industrial  revenue  bond  program  very 
greatly.  Such  bonds  are  presently 
issued  in  48  States.  I  understand  that 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and 
the  House  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  are  both  considering  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Department  of  the 
Treasury  which  I  have  mentioned.  I 
believe  that  the  Treasury  approach  is 
both  imsound  and  unwise  under  the 
present  special  conditions.  As  a  realis- 
tic and  viable  alternative  to  it,  I  urge 
that  there  be  considered  the  approach 
of  restricting  industrial  revenue  bonds 
to  manufacturing  and  manufacturing- 
related  projects. 
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Describe  the  boundary  lines  just  like 
on  a  basketball  court  or  football  field 
wherej  the   boundary    lines   are   pre- 
and  play  beyond  those  lines  is 
jrmitted. 

rould  be  a  severe  blow  to  the 
ly  of  Mississippi  or  any  other 
rly  situated  area  if  the  industrial 
revenue  bond  program  were  eliminat- 
ed orl  unduly  restricted,  and  I  hope 
that  ihis  will  not  be  permitted  to 
happen. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  life  and 
death  struggle.  You  can  imagine  the 
enormity  of  the  weight  of  the  Federal 
Treasury  coming  into  a  hearing  with 
their  .ponderous  books,  figures,  and 
conclusions.  It  may  very  well  be  that 
they  are  able  to  show  a  loss  to  the 
Treasiiry  from  the  abuses  of  this  idea 
and  concept.  However,  this  is  no 
reason  for  killing  the  goose  that  lays 
the  golden  eggs. 

Mr.  P>resident,  I  feel  that  my  time  is 
over, 
the 
much 
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thank  the  Chair  and  I  thank 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  very 
for  affording  me  this  time. 


Main4 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
COHEN 

The]  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  Under 
the  p-evious  order,  the  Senator  from 


will  be  recognized  for  a  period 


not  ta  exceed  15  minutes. 


Mr. 
dent. 

S. 


COHEN.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Presi- 


2674-SOCIAL  SECURITY 
DISIABIUTY  AMENDMENTS  OF 
1981 

Mr.)  COHEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  Senator  Levin  Join  me 
in  in^oducing  comprehensive  legisla- 
tion tb  reform  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration's procedures  foi;  deter- 
mining the  continued  eligibility  of  in- 
dividaals  who  receive  disability  bene- 
fits. 

This  legislation  results  from  a  hear- 
ing held  by  the  Senate  Oversight  of 
Government  Management  Subcommit- 
tee ta  discover  why  truly  disabled  indi- 
viduals throughout  the  country  were 
having  their  benefits  discontinued  and 
their  lives  disrupted  as  a  result  of  new 
revietrs  of  their  eligibility. 

In  980,  in  response  to  reports  that 
some  individuals  were  receiving  bene- 
fits, ( lespite  being  no  longer  disabled. 
Cong  ess  directed  the  Social  Security 
Admj  nistration  to  conduct  continuing 
disab  lity  investigations— so-called 

CDI't— of  individuals  with  nonperman- 
ent  disabilities  every  3  years  to  insure 
that  Only  those  who  were  still  disabled 
and  unable  to  work  continue  t«  receive 
benefits. 

Unfortunately,  the  implementation 
of  tl^e  law  has  caused  unfairness  and 
injustice  to  severely  disabled  people 
who  unexpectedly  have  had  their  ben- 
efits [discontinued.  The  reviews  have 
created  chaos  and  inflicted  pain  that 


neither  envisioned  nor  de- 
sired wheti  it  enacted  what  was  intend- 
ed to  be  a  sound  management  tool. 

Between  March  of  1981  and  April  of 
this  year]  State  disability  determina- 
tion units  have  reviewed  more  than 
430.000  cajses  sent  by  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Administration.  Case  files  are  liter- 
ally overflowing  out  of  boxes  in  many 
State  offices  and  have  placed  unrea- 
sonable burdens  on  many  State  agen- 
cies, particularly  in  those  States  where 
personnel!  freezes  have  prevented  the 
hiring  of  needed  staff. 

The  hardships  imposed  on  disability 
recipients  have  been  severe.  Benefits 
have  been  terminated  in  more  than  40 
percent  of  the  cases  reviewed— far 
above  th^  20-percent  rate  originally 
predicted]  by  the  Social  Security  Ad- 
ministration. In  the  State  of  Maine 
alone,  boiefits  for  more  than  1.200 
people  h^ve  been  ended  since  the  ac- 
celerated Review  process  began,  despite 
the  fact  t^at  in  a  number  of  cases  the 
claimants*  still  appear  to  be  severely 
disabled  s^d  unable  to  work. 

Witnesses  at  our  subcommittee  hear- 
ing recounted  case  after  case  in  which 
a  disabled  person  had  lost  benefits.  A 
disturbing  pattern  emerged  of  misin- 
formation, incomplete  medical  exami- 
nations, inadequately  documented  re- 
views, bureaucratic  indifference,  and 
erroneous  decisions. 

Perhap;  the  most  poignant  was  the 
testimonj  of  Ethel  Kage  from  Reed 
City,  Mic  i.,  whose  blind,  severely  dia- 
betic huspand  suffered  a  heart  attack 
and  died  Awhile  appealing  the  decision 
that  terminated  his  disability  benefits. 
Mrs.  Kage  eloquently  described  her 
frustration  as  she  attempted  to  correct 
the  decision  that  maintained  that  her 
ill  husbafid  was  able  to  resume  work. 
Sadly,  hei"  many  inquiries  to  the  Social 
Security  :  Administration  were  met 
with  cold  indifference— when  she  was 
answered  at  all. 

Eventually,  after  Mr.  Kage's  death, 
the  Social  Security  Administration  did 
reverse  itc  earlier  decision  and  retroac- 
tively paid  benefits  for  the  months 
from  the{  cessation  decision  until  the 
date  of  {Mr.  Kage's  death,  but  the 
Kages'  dActor  believes  that  it  was  the 
stress  an^  worry  caused  by  the  loss  of 
his  benefits  that  led  to  Mr.  Kage's 
fatal  heart  attack. 

If  an  individual  is  mistakenly  elimi- 
nated fr0m  the  program,  as  was  Mr. 
Kage.  hejcan  appeal  this  decision,  and 
his  changes  of  eventual  reinstatement 
are  goodj  In  fact,  administrative  law 
Judges.  Who  hear  appeals  from  claim- 
ants, are  reversing  the  cessation  deci- 
sion for  over  60  percent  of  the  individ- 
uals who]  appeal.  But  the  road  to  rein- 
statement is  arduous  and  lengthy,  and. 
in  waiting  for  a  final  decision,  the 
claimant  may  be  without  benefits  for 
many  m<^nths  due  to  the  tremendous 
backlog  of  cases.  Many  individuals 
have  been  forced  to  turn  to  welfare 
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since  their  disability  benefits  had  been 
their  only  source  of  income. 

If  Congress  does  not  act  to  remedy 
this  problem,  more  than  200.000  dis- 
abled people  will  have  their  benefits 
terminated  only  to  be  reinstated  many 
months  later  by  administrative  law 
Judges.  The  situation  is  both  absurd 
and  cruel.  It  makes  no  sense  to  inflict 
pain,  uncertainty,  and  financial  hard- 
ship on  disabled  workers  and  then  tell 
them.  "Never  mind.  It  was  a  mistake." 
It  makes  no  sense  to  overburden  the 
State  agencies  and  to  further  clog  the 
appeals  process  with  cases  where  the 
individuals  clearly  remain  severely  dis- 
abled and  unable  to  resume  work. 

I  emphasize  that  disability  benefits 
are  not  welfare.  A  worker  earns  this 
insurance  through  the  social  security 
taxes  that  are  deducted  each  week 
from  his  paycheck,  and  he  must  have 
worked  a  minimum  amount  of  time  in 
order  to  qualify  for  those  payments. 
He  must  also  be  so  disabled  that  he 
not  only  cannot  perform  the  work 
that  he  had  been  doing  but  cannot 
engage  in  any  kind  of  substantial  gain- 
ful activity  which  exists  not  only 
where  he  lives  in  his  State,  in  his 
county,  in  his  city,  but  anywhere  in 
the  country. 

The  Federal  Government  spent 
more  than  $17  billion  last  year  to  pro- 
vide benefits  to  disabled  workers,  their 
spouses,  and  their  children.  Regular 
reviews  of  eligibility  are  necessary  to 
identify  people  who  are  no  longer  dis- 
abled and  in  need  of  assistance.  It  is 
the  manner  in  which  these  reviews  are 
being  conducted  that  is  faulty,  not  the 
principle  of  review  itself.  Unless  we 
eliminate  from  the  program  those  in- 
dividuals who  no  longer  require  assist- 
ance, we  are  certainly  going  to  limit 
our  ability  to  provide  fully  for  those 
who  do. 

Since  Congress  mandated  the  period- 
ic reviews  but  failed  to  establish  spe- 
cific guidelines  for  selecting  cases  and 
conducting  the  investigations.  I  believe 
that  Congress  shares  a  measure  of  re- 
sponsibility for  the  problems  that 
have  in  fact  occurred.  That  is  why 
Senator  Levin  and  I  are  introducing 
this  legislation  today  to  remedy  the 
problems  of  the  present  system  by  to- 
tally revamping  it. 

First,  this  bill  would  shift  the 
burden  of  proof  from  the  disability  re- 
cipient to  the  Government  to  show 
that  benefits  should  be  discontinued. 
The  initial  decision  which  entitled  the 
individual  to  benefits  would  be  pre- 
sumed to  be  valid.  Benefits  would  not 
be  terminated  unless  the  individual 
had  medically  improved  or  had  shown 
that  he  could  work,  or  unless  the  ini- 
tial decision  entitling  him  to  benefits 
was  erroneous  or  the  result  of  fraud. 
This  change  would  clear  the  confusion 
that  shrouds  the  current  process  and 
would  make  those  reviews  fairer. 

Another  provision  of  our  legislation 
would  require  uniform  standards  to  be 
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used  by  all  decisionmakers  involved  in 
disability  determinations.  One  reason 
for  the  discrepancy  between  the  deci- 
sions made  by  the  State  agencies  and 
the  administrative  law  Judges  is  that 
different  standards  are  used.  State 
claims  examiners  rely  heavily  on  the 
program  operating  manuals— so-called 
POM'S- which  are  internal  Social  Se- 
curity Administration  guidelines  that 
are  not  published  as  regulations.  The 
administrative  law  Judges  do  not  use 
the  POM'S  but  instead  rely  on  the 
statutes,  regulations,  and  court  deci- 
sions. Our  bill  would  require  the  same 
standards— published  as  regulations 
and  subject  to  public  comment— to  be 
used  by  all  decisionmakers. 

To  improve  the  quality  of  State  deci- 
sionmaking, lessen  the  number  of  ap- 
peals, and  most  important  to  human- 
ize the  system,  our  legislation  would 
require  State  agencies  to  conduct  a 
face-to-face  interview  with  those  indi- 
viduals whose  benefits  are  likely  to  be 
terminated.  When  the  State  notifies  a 
claimant  that,  based  on  the  file  infor- 
mation, a  decision  to  terminate  bene- 
fits is  likely,  our  bill  would  allow  the 
beneficiary  30  days  in  which  to  submit 
any  additional  information  and  to  re- 
quest an  interview  with  State  person- 
nel. This  interview  would  provide  the 
claims  examiners  with  a  much  better 
assessment  of  the  disabled  individual's 
condition  and  would  reassure  the 
claimant  that  his  case  is  being  handled 
by  a  person,  not  a  computer. 

Because  our  bill  would  strengthen 
the  initial  decisionmaking  at  the  State 
level,  we  would  eliminate  the  reconsid- 
eration stage  in  the  appeals  process. 
Currently,  the  first  step  in  appealing 
is  to  request  reconsideration  by  the 
State  agency.  In  87  percent  of  the 
cases,  however,  the  State  agency 
simply  reaffirms  its  initial  decision. 
Eliminating  reconsideration  would 
shorten  the  length  of  the  appeals 
process. 

Another  provision  of  this  legislation 
would  include  a  definition  of  pain  in 
the  statute.  Currently,  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  regulations  re- 
quire the  consideration  of  a  claimant's 
pain  in  reaching  a  disability  determi- 
nation. However,  the  agency  recently 
eliminated  the  evaluation  of  pain  sec- 
tion from  the  POM's,  which  set  forth 
the  criteria  for  disability  decisions.  To 
eliminate  the  confusion  that  has  re- 
sulted, our  bill  includes  a  carefully 
constructed  definition  of  pain  that 
would  allow  its  consideration  but  pre- 
vent abuse. 

Although  the  provisions  of  this  bill 
should  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  people  whose  benefits  are 
erroneously  terminated,  there  will  still 
be  mistakes,  as  well  as  disagreements 
over  medical  improvement,  that  will 
require  a  hearing  before  an  adminis- 
trative law  Judge.  Currently  benefits 
are  continued  for  only  2  months  after 
cessation,  despite  the  fact  that  obtain- 
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ing  a  hearing  before  an  administrative 
law  judge  may  take  many  months  or 
even  a  year.  Individuals  who  are  rein- 
stated by  the  administrative  law  Judge 
receive  back  benefits,  but  their  checks 
are  not  usually  resumed  for  several 
weeks  after  the  ALJ's  decision.  One  of 
the  witnesses  at  the  subcommittee's 
hearing.  Kathleen  Grover.  a  lawyer 
from  Portland.  Maine,  told  us  of  a  case 
where  a  disabled  woman  was  without 
benefits  for  20  months  before  she  was 
reinstated.  In  that  time,  she  lost  both 
her  house  and  her  car  because  she  had 
no  income.  To  prevent  this  needless  fi- 
nancial hardship  for  disabled  people 
who  will  eventually  have  their  benefits 
restored,  our  legislation  will  continue 
payments  until  a  hearing  is  held 
before  an  administrative  law  judge. 
For  beneficiaries  who  are  restored  to 
the  program  by  an  ALJ.  our  bill  pro- 
vides financial  protection  and  the  con- 
tinuation of  benefits  that  they  would 
eventually  receive  anyway.  To  control 
the  cost  of  this  provision  and  to  dis- 
courage frivolous  appeals,  our  bill 
would  require  claimants  to  repay  any 
benefits  received  pending  the  ALJ 
hearing  if  the  Judge  upholds  the  ter- 
mination decision. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  listened  to  Mrs. 
Kage  and  the  other  witnesses  at  our 
hearing  describing  the  hardship  and 
heartache  that  our  Government  was 
inflicting.  I  was  reminded  of  a  state- 
ment by  President  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt: 

Governments  can  err:  Presidents  do  make 
mistakes,  but  the  immortal  Dante  tells  us 
that  Divine  Justice  weighs  the  sins  of  the 
coldblooded  and  the  sins  of  the  warmheart- 
ed in  a  different  scale.  Better  the  occasional 
faulu  of  a  Government  living  in  a  spirit  of 
charity  than  the  consistent  omission  of  a 
Government  frozen  in  the  ice  of  iU  own  in- 
difference. 

The  legislation  that  we  are  introduc- 
ing today  is  intended 'to  thaw  the  ice 
of  indifference  toward  the  truly  dis- 
abled who  are  wrongfully  denied  bene- 
fits that  they  are  entitled  to.  Surely, 
when  we  are  dealing  with  the  most  dis- 
abled workers  in  our  society,  we 
should  take  every  step,  enact  every 
safeguard,  to  insure  that  Government 
does  not  add  another  burden  to  the 
ones  that  they  already  must  t>ear. 

Mr.  President,  because  it  is  going  to 
take  time  for  Congress  to  consider  the 
comprehensive  reform  bill  we  are  in- 
troducing. Senator  Levin  and  I  had 
also  drafted  an  interim  solution  to  the 
disability  problem.  This  legislation, 
which  we  intended  to  offer  last 
evening  as  an  amendment  to  the  tem- 
porary debt  ceiling  bill,  was  with- 
drawn. It  was  withdrawn  under  the  as- 
surances by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  Senator  Baker,  that  he  would 
lend  his  support  to  our  efforts  to 
devise  a  short-  as  well  as  a  long-term 
solution  to  the  problems  we  have  de- 
scribed. 
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I  look  forward  to  working  with  him 
in  the  immediate  future  to  provide  a 
Juat  solution  to  this  very  serious  prob- 
lem. One  aspect  of  that  just  solution  is 
in  the  interim,  in  the  short  run.  we 
have  to  provide  a  mechanism  to  con- 
tinue those  payments  through  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judges'  decisions 
before  we  cut  off  the  benefits  of  those 
who  are  in  need. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  is  now  recognized. 
SOCIAL  SBcnxiTY  DisABtUTY  AimcDMCirrs  or 

19S3 

Mr.  LEVIN.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  with  Senator  Cohen  will  allevi- 
ate the  needless  suffering  of  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  disabled  Americans 
and  their  families  who  are  being  un- 
justly ground  up  by  an  inequitable 
system  is  reviewing  disability  cases. 

I  want  to  thank  Senator  Cohen  for 
his  cosponsorship.  for  his  leadership, 
for  his  chairmanship,  his  distin- 
guished chairmanship,  of  our  over- 
sight Committee  on  Governmental  Af- 
fairs which  recently  held  hearings  into 
this  matter. 

When  Congress  created  the  social  se- 
curity disability  insurance  program,  it 
designed  a  worker-financed  insurance 
program  to  protect  us  all  in  the  times 
we  hope  we  never  see— the  times  when 
accidental  injury  or  serious  physical  or 
mental  disorder  prevent  us  from  seek- 
ing and  keeping  a  job.  The  eligibility 
requirements  for  this  program  are 
very  strict  and  far  more  so  than  for 
other  Government  disability  pro- 
grams: as  a  result,  this  program  seeks 
to  serve  only  the  truly  and  fully  dis- 
abled. 

But  sometimes,  with  time  and  treat- 
ment and  good  luck,  severe  injuries  do 
heal,  and  severe  disorders  and  impair- 
ments do  abate  or  improve.  And  some- 
times mistakes  are  made  in  assessing 
disability  and  ineligible  people  are  al- 
lowed onto  the  rolls.  Commonsense 
tells  us,  then,  that  a  periodic  review  of 
the  medical  condition  of  those  on  dis- 
ability rolls  is  necessary,  and  prudent 
management  should  certainly  require 
no  less. 

It  was  with  this  commonsense  notion 
in  mind  that  Congress  in  1980  amend- 
ed title  II  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
require  that  all  persons  receiving  dis- 
ability benefits  (except  those  perma- 
nently disabled)  have  their  eligibility 
reviewed  once  every  3  years. 

That  Congress  in  1980  should  have 
been  concerned  about  the  manage- 
ment of  this  program  comes  as  no  su- 
prise.  The  administrative  history  of 
the  program  indicated  some  structural 
and  managerial  failings,  all  too  well 
documented  in  critical  reports  and  in- 
vestigations by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  the  National  Commis- 


sion oi|  Social  Security,  to  name  but  a 
few 

Without  going  into  great  detail  right 
now.  tl^e  problems  in  the  program  in- 
'nmanageably  large  caseloads 
ivels:  unreasonably  long  delays 
issing  cases  and  in  scheduling 
conflicting  and  disparate 
standards  for  making  disability  deter- 
minations at  the  State  and  appeals 
level;  no  managerial  standards  and 
procedures  for  acquiring  and  evaluat- 
ing mepical  evidence.  Those  are  just  a 
few.     I 

The  1 1980  amendments  did  more 
than  itiandate  increased  periodic  re- 
views. They  also  imposed  other  re- 
quiremients  to  improve  State  manage- 
ment akid  Federal  oversight  of  the  pro- 
gram, ^hese  requirements  were  effec- 
tive inri981,  but  the  mandate  for  in- 
creaseci  periodic  reviews  was  not  effec- 
tive until  January  1982.  so  as  to  allow 
for  adequate  staffing  and  planning  for 
the  large  increase  in  case  reviews. 

When  the  current  Social  Security 
Administration  management  team  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  this  program 
in  Jani  lary  1981.  it  inherited  the  list  of 
problems  I  just  outlined  and  a  pro- 
gram which  had  been  managed  pri- 
marily', from  crisis  to  crisis  with  little 
recovery  between  crises.  And  it  also  in- 
herited the  mandate  of  all  the  1980 
amendments. 

Rather  than  waiting  until  1982  as 
the  congress  had  recommended,  the 
SSA  decided  to  accelerate  the  periodic 
review  process.  In  March.  1981.  SSA 
started  sending  States  the  first  of 
357.00i  cases  to  be  reviewed  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  although  previously 
the  States  had  only  reviewed  160.000 
cases  I  er  year,  less  than  half. 

In  a  system  which  operates  smooth- 
ly and  which  suffers  no  backlogs  and 
delaysl  this  move  might  have  been 
seen  ^  a  good  decision  by  managers 
eager  ^to  meet  a  congressional  man- 
date, tut  in  a  system  riddled  with  case 
overloiids.  unreasonable  processing 
and  a;  >peals  delays,  and  much  confu- 
sion I  etween  State  and  Federal  deci- 
sionmikers.  this  decision  was  a  very 
poor  and  disastrous  one— based  on  an 
OMB  nandate  to  "tighten  administra- 
tion" uid  reduce  disability  payments 
by  $200  million  in  fiscal  year  1982. 
$500  million  in  fiscal  year  1983.  and 
$700  million  in  fiscal  year  1984.  In 
order  to  meet  those  savings  goals,  the 
case  neviews  had  to  be  accelerated  to 
1981  iJid  the  number  of  cases  sent  to 
the  S^tes  had  to  be  voluminous. 

The  predictable  and  resulting  over- 
load of  cases  piled  onto  an  inadequate 
and  troubled  process,  lengthened 
delays,  increased  confusion  over  the 
standards  for  reviewing  disability,  and 
lead  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  erro- 
neous and  unjust  benefits  termina- 
tions. The  outcry  from  these  results 
has  cttme  from  all  across  the  Nation. 

Afttr  a  lengthy  and  thorough  inves- 
tigatipn    into   these   complaints,    the 
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Senate  Go^  emmental  Affairs  Subcom- 
mittee on  Oversight  held  an  extensive 
hearing  on  May  25  to  examine  the 
longstanding  problems  in  the  program, 
the  exacerbation  of  those  problems  by 
the  voluminous  reviews,  and  the  ulti- 
mate impact  of  the  reviews  on  recipi- 
ents and  Che  people  who  administer 
the  program.  My  colleague.  Senator 
Cohen,  is  the  outstanding  chairman  of 
that  subcommittee.  I  ser\-e  as  the 
ranking  minority  member. 

At  that  hearing,  we  heard  and  re- 
ceived testfenony  from  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Admiiiistration,  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office,  beneficiaries,  admin- 
istrative law  judges.  State  disability 
determina^on  offices,  disability  exam- 
iners, and  attorneys  who  daily  repre- 
sent beneficiaries  appealing  termina- 
tions. We  also  received  testimony  from 
groups  representing  the  aged,  and  the 
physically  and  mentally  disabled,  as 
well  as  from  many  individual  doctors 
who  have  batients  whose  benefits  have 
been  terminated. 

What  we  learned  from  what  we 
heard  and  read  was  so  nightmarish 
that  we  wf  re  struck  by  the  gravity  of 
the  problein.  the  tragedy  of  its  impact, 
and  the  need  for  comprehensive  reme- 
dies. 1 

E\-en  no^ally  cool,  dry  statistics  on 
what  has  happened  speak  with  rare 
clarity  and  passion.  In  1979  and  1980. 
respectively,  the  SSA  reviewed  160,000 
cases    for  i  continuing    eligibility.    In 
1981.  the  humber  rose  abruptly,  with 
little   wanting   to  State   agencies,   to 
357.000.    SSA    plans    to   send    567.000 
cases  in  fi:  cal  year  1982.  and  840.000  in 
fiscal  yeai  1983.  I  hasten  to  add  that 
these   cas(!s   are   in   addition   to   the 
160.000  ca  les  already  reviewed  by  SSA 
which  will  also  continue:  as  a  result, 
the  total  oases  to  be  reviewed  are  even 
more  startling;  727.000  in  fiscal  year 
1982  and  1  million  in  fiscal  year  1983. 
More  disturbing  are  statistics  which 
reveal  that  SSA  has  not  been  staffed 
sufficientlftr   to   handle   the   increased 
workload,  i  State  agencies  received  233 
percent  miore  cases  for  review  by  De- 
cember 1901  than  E>ecember  1980.  and 
the  numbfcr  of  pending  cases  climbed 
368  percent.   At  the  same   time,   the 
number  of  full-time  disability  examin- 
ers in  the  .system  only  rose  29  percent. 
It  is  no  surprise  that  delays  have  in- 
creased, ifhe  average  number  of  cases 
pending    before    each    administrative 
law  judgd  (ALJ)  was  already   128  in 
1978:  by  October  1981  the  number  had 
risen  to  ah  average  of  180  cases  pend- 
ing for  eajch  of  700  ALJ's.  By  as  early 
as  the  en^  of  August  1981  the  number 
of  cases  awaiting  an  AU  hearing  to- 
taled 1281000  and  two-thirds  of  ALJ 
cases  wer^  not  being  processed  within 
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posed  by  $  Federal  court. 

What  is  most  striking  is  the  eventual 
outcome  in  the  cases  reviewed  by  a 
system  struggling  along  so  desperate- 


time   limit   previously   im- 


ly.  Between  March  1981  and  April 
1982.  SSA  reviewed  405.000  cases  and 
nearly  half— 191.000  or  47  percent 
were  dropped  from  the  rolls,  far  ex- 
ceeding the  10  percent  estimate  made 
by  GAO  or  even  GAO's  own  20  per- 
cent prediction.  The  stark  tragedy  de- 
rives from  the  fact  that  the  termina- 
tions are  massively  unjust.  The  proof 
of  that  is  that  67  percent,  two-thirds 
of  the  appeals  to  administrative  law 
judges  from  those  terminations  result 
in  reversals  a  year  or  so  later— a  67- 
percent  reversal  rate— two-thirds  of 
the  people  who  appeal  their  cutoff  are 
reinstated  by  administrative  law 
judges  a  year  later. 

The  saddest  fact  of  all  is  that  those 
people  who  have  been  unjustly  termi- 
nated from  the  rolls  suffer  without 
their  benefits  and  accompanying  medi- 
care coverage  for  the  duration  of  the 
wait  for  the  appeals  decision,  which 
can  take  9  to  12  months.  So,  of  the 
109,000  persons  whose  benefits  were 
terminated  between  March  1981,  and 
April  1982.  half  of  those  persons  will 
appeal  the  decision  to  an  ALJ  and  67 
percent  will  be  reinstated.  That  means 
that  36,000  people  had  to  go  without 
needed  disability  income  for  anywhere 
from  9  months  to  a  year— when  in  fact 
they  never  should  have  been  terminat- 
ed in  the  first  place. 

If  the  present  volume  of  reviews  con- 
tinues without  procedural  safeguards 
that  means  that  through  1983.  the 
Social  Security  Administration  will 
have  gone  through  the  costly  and 
unjust  effort  of  terminating  and  sub- 
sequently reinstating  23.200  individ- 
uals who  deserve  to  remain  on  the 
rolls. 

That  is  the  real  tragedy— the  unnec- 
essary and  unjustified  suffering  of  se- 
verely disabled  people  and  their  de- 
pendent families  whose  benefits  are 
stopped  while  they  wait  reinstatement 
to  rolls  they  never  should  have  been 
dropped  from  in  the  first  place. 

Why  is  this  happening?  Although 
the  increased  reviews  have  exacerbat- 
ed many  problems  in  the  disability 
program,  they  did  not  create  the  sys- 
temic failings  which  have  long  existed, 
through  many  different  administra- 
tions. It  is  those  basic  inequities  and 
structural  weaknesses  which  allow  and 
perpetuate  the  anomolous  results  I 
have  just  cited— I  stress  again  that 
while  the  reviews  have  increased  the 
numl>er  of  injustices  and  errors  and 
exacerbated  the  problems,  it  did  not 
alone  cause  them. 

The  problems  in  the  present  system 
for  reviewing  cases  are  myriad,  but  the 
most  prominent  and  troubling  ones 
are  these: 

First.  SSA  terminates  benefits  with- 
out any  showing  that  the  disabled 
person  has  actually  improved  medical- 
ly so  that  he  is  no  longer  disabled,  and 
without  any  face-to-face  contact  with 
the  beneficiary. 


Second.  Beneficiaries  are  never 
clearly  notified  of  the  gravity  of  the 
disability  review  process  or  that  it 
could  result  in  termination  of  benefits. 

Third.  Cases  under  review  are  treat- 
ed as  if  they  are  initial  applications; 
beneficiaries  are  not  informed  of  the 
nature  of  the  review,  but  rather  be- 
lieve that  they  need  only  show  that 
their  condition  remains  unchanged  or 
has  deteriorated. 

Fourth.  State  agencies  follow  SSA- 
issued  standard  call  program  oper- 
ations manual  system  (POMS)  in 
making  disability  determinations; 
these  standards  often  conflict  with  or 
ignore  Federal  court  decisions.  SSA 
regulations,  and  the  SSA  law. 

The  problems  I  have  just  listed  are  a 
culmination  of  two  things:  Legislation 
passed  without  regard  for  the  impact 
of  such  a  strong  mandate  on  an  over- 
burdened system,  and  rigid  agency  in- 
terpretation of  that  mandate  without 
regard  for  the  impact  of  enormous 
case  reviews  on  the  people  who  should 
remain  in  the  program.  We  all  share 
responsibility  for  the  outcome— it  rests 
equally  with  the  Congress  and  with 
the  SSA.  Assessments  of  blame  are 
beside  the  point  at  this  stage:  rather 
we  all  must  work  together  to  remedy  a 
system  in  shambles  and  to  prevent  fur- 
ther injustices  in  this  program. 

The  legislation  we  introduce  today 
steamlines  and  strengthens  the  proce- 
dures for  reviewing  cases:  it  estab- 
lishes standards  for  reviewing  eligibil- 
ity: it  requires  uniformity  in  standards 
throughout  the  system:  it  requires  a 
showing  of  medical  improvement  or  an 
error  in  the  initial  decision  before  ben- 
efits can  t>e  terminated:  and  provides 
payment  of  benefits  through  the  ad- 
ministrative law  judge  stage. 

This  legislation,  in  other  words, 
would  alleviate  the  needless  suffering 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  truly  dis- 
abled Americans.  Mr.  President,  as 
much  as  we  do  not  want  people  on  the 
disability  rolls  who  do  not  belong 
there,  we  must,  with  at  least  equal 
favor,  want  to  keep  truly  disabled 
people  on  those  rolls:  That  is  what 
this  bill  will  accomplish. 

Here  is  a  more  detailed  summary  of 
what  it  proposes: 

First.  Requires  that  all  standards 
and  criteria  for  disability  determina- 
tions be  promulgated  through  notice 
and  comment,  made  a  part  of  Federal 
regulation,  and  t>e  considered  binding 
at  all  levels.  Any  internal  SSA  oper- 
ations instructions  would  t>e  restricted 
to  operations  only  and  would  not  fur- 
ther define  the  Federal  regulations. 

Second.  Requires,  in  disability  re- 
views, that  the  Government  specifical- 
ly find,  that  the  person  has  medically 
improved  to  such  an  extent  that  the 
person  is  no  longer  disabled,  or  that 
the  initial  finding  of  eligibility  was 
clearly  erroneous  based  on  the  stand- 
ards which  were  in  effect  at  the  time 
the  initial  decision  was  made. 


Third.  Revises  and  streamlines  the 
procedure  for  disability  decisions: 

State  agency  informs  person  in  a  de- 
tailed and  clear  notice  why  and  how 
his  case  will  be  reviewed,  that  the 
review  may  result  in  termination  of 
benefits,  what  the  person's  responsibil- 
ities are.  and  that  it  may  be  advisable 
to  seek  legal  assistance. 

When  the  State  agency  makes  its 
initial  finding  that  the  benefits  should 
be  terminated,  notice  is  sent  allowing 
30  days  in  which  to  present  additional 
information,  and  informing  the  person 
of  his  or  her  right  to  request  a  face-to- 
face  interview  with  the  disability  ex- 
aminer before  the  decision  is  fonn'ard- 
ed  to  SSA's  national  office  for  an  offi- 
cial determination. 

If  t>enefits  are  then  terminated, 
person  would  proceed  directly  to  re- 
quest an  ALJ  hearing,  if  done  within 
60  days:  the  existing  reconsideration 
stage  would  be  eliminated:  only  evi- 
dence considered  at  the  State  level 
would  be  admissable  at  the  ALJ  level, 
except  medical  evidence  of  deteriora- 
tion of  condition:  all  other  evidence 
would  be  remanded  to  the  State  level 
for  consideration  there,  before  the 
ALJ  hearing. 

Benefits  would  be  continued 
through  the  ALJ  level. 

Fourth.  Includes  a  clear  definition  of 
pain  and  its  role  in  disability  decisions. 

Fifth.  Requires  the  promulgation  of 
regulations  governing  the  use  and  pur- 
chase of  consultative  examinations, 
the  weight  to  be  given  both  evidence 
from  consultative  and  treating  physi- 
cians, and  ways  of  monitoring  the 
quality  and  quantity  of  consultative 
examinations. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  that  I  am 
introducing  on  behalf  of  myself  and 
Senator  Cohen  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  along  with  the  attached  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  of  the  bill's 
provisions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2674 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

SHOUT  TITLE 

Sktiom  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Disability  Amendments  of  1982". 

TEKMINATIOIC  OF  BENEFITS  BASED  OK  MEDICAL 
IMPROVEMfnfT 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  223(d)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(7KA)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph <B).  no  benefits  under  this  section, 
and  no  child's,  widower's,  or  widow's  benefit 
based  upon  disability,  may  be  terminated  on 
the  grounds  that  the  physical  or  mental  im- 
pairment on  the  basis  of  which  such  benefit 
was  payable  has  ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  is 
no  longer  disabling,  unless  the  Secretary 
makes  a  finding  that  there  has  been  a  medi- 
cal improvement  in  the  case  of  such  individ- 
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ual's  impairment  such  that  the  Individual  is 
no  longer  under  a  diaability  under  the 
standards  for  disability  in  effect  at  the  time 
of  such  prior  decision,  or  that  the  prior  deci- 
sion that  such  individual  was  under  a  dis- 
ability was  clearly  erroneous  under  the 
standards  for  disability  In  effect  at  the  time 
of  such  prior  decision. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  not  apply  in 
the  case  of  a  termination  of  benefits  based 
upon  a  finding  made  in  accordance  with 
paragraph  (4)  that  services  performed  or 
earnings  derived  from  services  demonstrate 
an  individual's  ability  to  engage  in  substan- 
tial gainful  activity,  or  to  a  termination 
based  on  a  finding  of  fraud.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  with  respect  to  determinations 
made  on  or  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

rai-TKRMINATION  NOnCK  AND  RIGHT  TO 
PERSONAL  APrEARANCE 

Sk.  3.  <a)  Section  221  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions <d).  (e),  (f),  (g).  and  (i)  as  subsections 
(f).  (g),  (h).  (i),  and  (J),  respectively,  and  by 
inserting  after  suljsection  (c)  the  following 
new  subsections: 

"(dXl)  Any  preliminary  decision  rendered 
by  a  State  agency  (or  by  the  Secretary  in 
the  case  where  disability  determinations  are 
made  by  the  Secretary  as  provided  in  sub- 
section (i))  with  respect  to  an  individuals 
rights  for  a  payment  under  this  title,  includ- 
ing any  such  decision  regarding  a  new  enti- 
tlement and  any  decision  regarding  termina- 
tion of  or  change  in  an  existing  entitlement, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  determination  re- 
lating to  disability  or  to  a  period  of  disabil- 
ity Is  required  and  which  is  in  whole  or  In 
part  unfavorable  to  such  individual  shall 
contain  a  statement  of  the  case,  in  under- 
standable language,  setting  forth  a  discus- 
sion of  the  evidence,  the  preliminary  deci- 
sion, the  reason  or  reasons  upon  which  the 
decision  is  based,  the  right  of  such  individ- 
ual to  a  review  of  such  decision,  including 
the  right  to  make  a  personal  appearance,  as 
provided  In  paragraph  (2).  and  the  right  to 
submit  additional  medical  evidence  prior  to 
such  review.  Upon  request  by  any  such  indi- 
vidual, or  by  a  wife,  divorced  wife,  widow, 
surviving  divorced  wife,  surviving  divorced 
mother,  husband,  widower,  child,  or  parent, 
who  makes  a  showing  in  writing  that  his  or 
her  rights  may  be  prejudiced  by  such  a  deci- 
sion, he  or  she  shall  be  entitled  to  a  review 
of  such  decision,  including  the  right  to 
make  a  personal  appearance,  and  may 
submit  additional  medical  evidence  for  pur- 
poses of  such  review.  Any  such  request  must 
be  filed  within  30  days  after  notice  of  the 
decision  is  received  by  the  individual  making 
such  request,  and  any  additional  medical 
evidence  must  t>e  submitted  during  such  30- 
day  period.  Failure  to  make  a  timely  request 
for  a  review  under  this  sul>8ection  shall  also 
extinguish  the  right  to  a  hearing  under  sub- 
section (e)  with  respect  to  the  same  deci- 
sion. 

"(2)  A  review  required  under  paragraph 
(1)  shall  include  a  review  of  medical  evi- 
dence and  mental  history  available  at  the 
time  of  the  initial  preliminary  decision, 
shall  examine  new  medical  evidence  submit- 
ted in  accordance  with  paragraph  (1),  and 
shall  afford  such  individual  the  opportunity 
to  make  a  personal  appearance  with  respect 
to  the  case  at  a  place  which  shall  t>e  reason- 
ably accessible  to  such  individual.  On  the 
basis  of  the  review  carried  out  under  this 
paragraph  the  State  agency  (or  the  Secre- 
tary) may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the 
preliminary  decision. 
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(3)(.  i)  In  the  case  of  a  preliminary  deci-     after  review 


sion  toj  terminate  benefits  In  which  a  deter- 
minatiin  relating  to  disability  or  to  a  period 
of  dist^ility  was  made  by  a  State  agency, 
any  review  under  paragraph  (2)  relating  to 
disability  or  to  a  period  of  disability  shall  l>e 
made  by  the  State  agency,  notwithstanding 
any  otner  provision  of  law.  in  any  State  that 
notifi^  the  Secretary  in  writing  that  it 
wishes  fto  carry  out  reviews  under  this  para- 
graph Commencing  with  such  month  as  the 
Secretary  and  the  State  agree  upon,  but 
only  it  (i)  the  Secretary  has  not  found, 
under  I  subsection  (bxi),  that  the  State 
agency  has  substantially  failed  to  carry  out 
reviews  under  this  paragraph  in  accordance 
with  the  applicable  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion or  rules  issued  thereunder,  and  (ii)  the 
State  has  not  notified  the  Secretary,  under 
subsection  (b)(2),  that  it  does  not  wish  to 
carry  out  reviews  under  this  paragraph.  If 
the  Secretary  once  makes  the  finding  de- 
scrit>ed  in  clause  (J)  of  the  preceding  sen- 
>r  the  State  gives  the  notice  referred 
kuse  (ii)  of  such  sentence,  the  Secre- 
lay  thereafter  determine  whether 
so,  beginning  with  which  month  and 
under  tvhat  conditions)  the  State  may  again 
carry  out  reviews  under  this  paragraph. 

"(B)  lAny  review  carried  out  by  a  State 
agencjj  under  subparagraph  (A)  shall  be 
made  «]  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
this  title  and  regulations  prescribed  there- 
under] 

"(4)  |A  decision  by  the  Secretary  after 
review 'under  paragraph  (2)  in  the  course  of 
which  ^  decision  relating  to  disability  or  to  a 
period  of  disability  is  required  and  which  is 
in  whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to  <the  Indi- 
vidual requesting  the  review  shall  contain  a 
statement  of  the  case,  in  understandable 
language,  setting  forth  a  discussion  of  the 
evidence,  the  Secretary's  decision,  and  the 
reason,or  reasons  upon  which  the  decision  is 
based.  I 

"(5)  The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  by  regu- 
lation procedures  for  review  under  this  sub- 
section of  issues  other  than  Issues  relating 
to  disability  or  a  period  of  disability. 

■■(6)  Tlo  documentary  evidence  which  is 
submitted  on  or  after  the  date  of  a  decision 
made  after  review  under  this  sulwection  re- 
lating to  entitlement  to  benefits  for  periods 
preceding  the  date  of  such  decision  (hereaf- 
ter in  (this  section  referred  to  as  the  rele- 
vant [feriods')  shall  l>e  admitted  or  consid- 
ered ill  connection  with  entitlement  to  such 
t>enefits  for  such  periods,  except  as  provided 
in  subjection  (e>(2),  unless  such  evidence  re- 
lates tb  the  same  Impairment  with  respect 
to  which  such  review  was  carried  out  and 
could  pot  have  been  available  at  the  time  of 
such  neview.  Nothing  in  the  preceding  sen- 
tence, subsection  (e)(2),  or  section  202(J)(2), 
216(i)(S)(C),  or  223(b)  shall  be  construed  to 
permit,  prohibit,  or  otherwise  affect  the  ad- 
mission or  consideration,  at  or  In  connection 
with  any  proceeding  in  which  a  review  relat- 
ing to  an  individual's  entitlement  to  t>enefits 
for  particular  relevant  periods  is  Involved, 
of  evidence  relating  to  such  individuals  en- 
titlemint  to  benefiU  for  any  other  period. 

"(7)^:ach  individual  who  requests  a  review 
under  >  paragraph  (1)  shall  be  informed, 
orally' and  in  writing,  t>efore  the  review,  of 
the  preceding  provisions  of  this  sut>section, 
and  shall  t>e  advised  that  the  individual  may 
wish  to  retain  an  attorney  or  other  repre- 
sentative to  assist  him. 

"(e)^!)  Upon  request  by  any  Individual  de- 
scritieti  In  subsection  (dHl)  who  makes  a 
showing  in  writing  that  his  or  her  rights 
may  tie  prejudiced  as  the  result  of  a  decision 
undei  this  section  which  has  been  affirmed 
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under  sut>section,  (d).  the  secre- 
tary shall  give  such  individual  and  other  in- 
dividuals d4 scribed  in  sut>section  (d)(1)  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing with  reipect  to  such  decision,  and.  If  a 
hearing  is  held,  shall,  on  the  basis  of  evi- 
dence adduced  at  the  hearing,  affirm, 
modify,  or  reverse  his  findings  of  fact  and 
such  decision  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  title  and  regulations  thereun- 
der. Any  su^h  request  with  respect  to  such  a 
decision  m^t  \x  filed  within  sixty  days 
after  notice  that  such  decision  has  been  af- 
firmed after  a  review  under  paragraph  (2)  is 
received  byj  the  Individual  making  such  re- 
quest. 

"(2)(A)  III  any  case  in  which  the  individ- 
ual making  the  request  under  paragraph  ( 1 ) 
or  any  oth^r  individual  descrlt>ed  in  sut>sec- 
tlon  (d)(1)  Bubmits  to  the  Secretary,  on  or 
after  the  c«ite  of  the  decision  after  review 
under  sut>section  (d)  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  a  hearing  under  this  sut>sec- 
tlon,  additional  documentary  evidence  relat- 
ing to  disability  or  to  a  period  of  disability 
affecting  entitlement  to  benefits  for  the  rel- 
evant periods,  which  is  otherwise  prevented 
by  subsection  (d)(6)  from  being  admitted  or 
considered  In  connection  with  such  entitle- 
ment, and  ihe  Individual  does  not  make  the 
election  un|ler  subparagraph  (B)— 

"(i)  if  the  determinations  made  in  the 
course  of  such  decision  on  review  include  a 
determination  relating  to  disability  or  to  a 
period-  of  disability  which  was  made  by  a 
State  agency  under  subsection  (d)(2),  such 
additional  evidence,  together  with  the  evi- 
dence considered  in  reaching  such  decision, 
shall  be  remanded  to  the  State  agency  for 
review,  or 

"(II)  If  sif;h  determination  relating  to  dis- 
ability or  tt>  a  period  of  disability  was  made 
by  the  Secretary  in  accordance  with  sul>sec- 
tion  (I),  such  additional  evidence,  together 
with  the  Evidence  considered  In  reaching 
such  decislbn,  shall  t>e  reviewed  by  the  Sec- 
retary.      J 

"(B)  An  tidivldual  who  submits  additional 
evidence  ai  described  in  subparagraph  (A) 
may  nevertheless  elect  that  no  remand  or 
review  occiir  under  subparagraph  (A)  with 
respect  to  iuch  evidence  and  that  such  addi- 
tional evidence  t>e  disregarded  for  purposes 
of  determltiing  entitlement  under  this  sub- 
section. The  Secretary  shall  notify  such  in- 
dividual uyon  submitting  such  evidence  of 
the  provlslpns  of  this  paragraph  and  of  the 
election  available  under  this  subparagraph 
and  provide  such  Individual  with  a  reasona- 
ble period  I  of  time  within  which  to  make 
such  election  before  remanding  or  reviewing 
such  evidence  under  subparagraph  (A). 

"(C)  Th0  State  agency,  on  remand,  or  the 
Secretary, !  on  review,  shall  consider  the 
record,  as  kupplemented  by  such  additional 
evidence,  in  connection  with  benefits  for  the 
relevant  periods  and  shall  affirm,  modify,  or 
reverse  the  prior  decision  relating  to  disabil- 
ity or  to  a  period  of  disability.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  Inform  such  applicant  or  other  in- 
dividual of  the  decision  on  further  review 
based  on  determinations  made  on  such 
remand  or  in  such  secretarial  review  and  of 
the  right  to  request  a  hearing  thereon 
under  this  subsection. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  prescrit)e  by  reg- 
ulation a  beriod  of  time  after  hearing  deci- 
sions undfr  this  section  during  which  the 
Secretary. I  on  his  own  motion  or  on  the  re- 
quest of  tbe  individual  requesting  the  hear- 
ing, may  undertake  a  review  of  such  deci- 
sion. If  such  decision  is  not  so  reviewed, 
such  decision  shall  t>e  considered  the  final 
decision  o!  the  Secretary  at  the  end  of  such 
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period.  If  such  decision  is  so  reviewed,  at  the 
end  of  any  such  review  the  Secretary  shall 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  the  decision  and 
such  decision  as  so  affirmed,  modified,  or  re- 
versed shall  be  considered  the  final  decision 
of  the  Secretary.  Any  such  review  shall  be 
governed  by  the  requirements  of  this  sub- 
section."". 

(b)(1)  Section  221(j)  (as  so  redesignated  by 
sut>section  (a)  of  this  section)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(l)"'  after  "(j)'"  and  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
graph: 

"(2)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  initi- 
ates a  review  under  this  subsection  of  the 
case  of  an  individual  who  has  t>een  deter- 
mined to  l>e  under  a  disability,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  such  individual  of  the 
nature  of  the  review  to  t>e  carried  out,  the 
possibility  that  such  review  could  result  in 
the  termination  of  t>enefits.  and  the  right  of 
the  individual  to  provide  medical  evidence 
with  respect  to  such  review."". 

(2)  Section  221(c)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  parapraph: 

"'(4)  In  any  case  where  the  Secretary  initi- 
ates a  review  under  this  sulisection  of  a  de- 
termination made  by  a  State  agency  that  an 
individual  is  under  a  disability,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  notify  the  individual  whose  case  is 
to  be  reviewed  of  the  nature  of  the  review  to 
l>e  carried  out  and  the  possibility  that  such 
review  could  result  in  the  termination  of 
benefits.". 

(cKl)  Section  202(J)(2)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  An  application  for  any  monthly  t>ene- 
fits  under  this  section  filed  t>efore  the  first 
month  in  which  the  applicant  satisfies  the 
requirements  for  such  t>eneflt5  shall  be 
deemed  a  valid  application  (and  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  filed  in  such  first 
month)  only  If  the  applicant  satisfies  the  re- 
quirements for  such  t>enefits  before  the  Sec- 
retary makes  a  final  decision  on  the  applica- 
tion and— 

"(A)  no  request  under  section  205  (b>  for 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing  there- 
on Is  made  or.  if  such  a  request  is  made, 
before  a  decision  based  upon  the  evidence 
adduced  at  the  hearing  Is  made  (regardless 
of  whether  such  decision  becomes  the  final 
decision  of  the  Secretary),  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  applicant  with  re- 
spect to  whom  disability  is  required  for  such 
benefits  under  suttsection  (d)  (1)  (B)  (ID,  (e) 
(1)  (BKii).  or  (f)  (1)  (B)  (ii),  no  request  for 
review  under  section  221  (d)  is  made,  or  if 
such  a  request  is  made,  subject  to  section 
221  (d)  (6),  before  a  decision  on  review  is 
made  under  section  221  (d).". 

(2)  Section  216  (1)  (2)  (O)  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  no  request" 
and  all  that  follows  and  Inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  '"and  no  request  for 
review  under  section  221  (d)  is  made,  or  If 
such  a  request  is  made,  subject  to  section 
221  (d)  (6),  l>efore  a  decision  on  review  is 
made  under  section  221  (d).". 

(3)  Section  223  (b)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "and  no  request"  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  no  request  for  review 
under  section  221  (d)  is  made,  or  If  such  a 
request  is  made,  subject  to  section  221  (d) 
(6),  l>efore  a  decision  on  review  is  made 
under  section  221  (d).". 

(d)  Section  205  (b)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  (1)  The  Secretary  is  directed  to  make 
findings  of  fact  and  decisions  as  to  the 
rights  of  any  individual  applying  for  a  pay- 
ment under  this  title. 


■•(2)  (A)  The  Secretary  may  provide  for 
review  of  such  decisions  (other  than  deci- 
sions to  which  subparagraph  (B)  applies) 
and  shall  provide  for  hearings  in  accordance 
with  paragraph  (3). 

"(B)  If  the  determinations  required  in  the 
course  of  making  any  such  decision  Include 
a  determination  relating  to  disability  or  to  a 
period  of  disability  and  such  decision  is  in 
whole  or  in  part  unfavorable  to  an  individ- 
ual applying  for  a  payment  under  this  title, 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  review  of 
such  decision  and  for  hearings  In  accord- 
ance with  section  221. 

"(3)  Upon  request  by  any  individual  apply- 
ing for  a  payment  under  this  title  or  upon 
request  by  a  wife,  divorced  wife,  widow,  sur- 
viving divorced  wife,  surviving  divorced 
mother,  hust>and.  widower,  child,  or  parent 
who  makes  a  showing  In  writing  that  his  or 
her  rights  may  be  prejudiced  by  any  deci- 
sion the  Secretary  has  rendered  (other  than 
a  decision  to  which  paragraph  (2)(B)  ap- 
plies), he  shall  give  such  applicant  and  such 
other  individual  reasonable  notice  and  op- 
portunity for  a  hearing  with  respect  to  such 
decision,  and.  if  a  hearing  is  held,  shall,  on 
the  basis  of  evidence  adduced  at  the  hear- 
ing, affirm,  m(xllfy,  or  reverse  his  findings 
of  fact  and  such  decision.  Any  such  request 
with  respect  to  any  such  determination 
must  be  filed  within  sixty  days  after  notice 
of  the  decision  is  received  by  the  individual 
making  such  request. 

"(4)  The  Secretary  is  further  authorized, 
on  his  own  motion,  to  hold  such  hearings 
and  to  conduct  such  investigations  and 
other  proceedings  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary or  proper  for  the  administration  of  this 
section,  section  221,  and  the  other  provi- 
sions of  this  title. 

"(5)  In  the  course  of  any  hearing,  investi- 
gation, or  other  proceeding  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (4).  the  Secretary  may  adminis- 
ter oaths  and  affirmations,  examine  wit- 
nesses, and  receive  evidence. 

"(6)  Evidence  may  be  received  at  any 
hearing  referred  to  in  paragraph  (4)  even 
though  inadmissible  under  rules  of  evidence 
applicable  to  court  procedure. 

"(7)  Subject  to  the  specific  provisions  and 
requirements  of  this  Act— 

"(A)  any  hearing  held  pursuant  to  this 
subsection  or  section  221(e)  shall  be  con- 
ducted on  the  record  and  shall  t>e  subject  to 
sections  554  through  557  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  and  any  decision  made  by  the 
Secretary  after  such  a  hearing  shall  consti- 
tute an  adjudication'  within  the  meaning  of 
section  551(7)  of  such  title:  and 

"(B)  the  Secretary,  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 3105  of  title  5,  United  Sutes  Code, 
shall  appoint  administrative  law  Judges 
who,  in  any  case  in  which  authority  to  con- 
duct hearings  under  this  subsection  or  sec- 
tion 221(e)  is  delegated  by  the  Secretary, 
shall  conduct  such  hearings,  issue  decisions 
after  such  hearings,  and  perform  such  other 
functions  and  duties  descrit>ed  in  sections 
554  and  557  of  such  title  as  are  applicable  to 
such  hearings.'". 

(e)  Section  221  of  such  Act  is  further 
amended— 

(1)  In  subsecton  (b)(1),  by  Inserting  "under 
subsection  (a)(1)  or  reviews  under  subsec- 
tion (d)"'  after  "disability  determinations" 
the  first  place  it  appears,  and  by  inserting 
before  the  period  the  following:  "or  the  dis- 
ability reviews  referred  to  In  subsection 
(d)(2)  (as  the  case  may  be)": 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(2).  by  Inserting  "or 
reviews  under  subsection  (d)(2)  (as  the  case 
may  t>e) "  after  "sulisectlon  (a)(1) "  the  first 
place  it  appears,  and  by  inserting  before  the 


period  in  the  last  sentence  the  following: 
"or  the  disability  reviews  referred  to  in  sul>- 
section  (dK2>  (as  the  case  may  be) ": 

(3)  in  subsection  (bM3MA>,  by  inserting 
"under  subsection  (a)  or  review  function 
under  subsection  (d)"  after  "function  ",  and 
by  inserting  "under  subsection  (a)  or  review 
process  under  sut>section  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be) "  after  "process  ": 

(4)  in  sut>section  (b)(3KB).  by  inserting 
"under  sut>section  (a)  or  review  function 
under  suttsection  (c)"  after  "function",  and 
by  inserting  under  subsection  (a)  or  review- 
process  under  sut>section  (d)  (as  the  case 
may  be)"  after  "process"; 

(5)  in  subsection  (f)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  inserting  "(1)"°  before 
"Any",  by  striking  out  "subsection  (a),  (b), 
(c),  or  (g)'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"subsection  (b) ",  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph: 

'"(2)  Any  Individual  who  requests  a  hear- 
ing under  subsection  (e)  and  who  is  dissatis- 
fied with  the  Secretary's  final  decision  after 
hearing  shall  be  entitled  to  Judicial  review 
of  such  decision  as  is  provided  in  section 
205(g).": 

(6)  in  subsection  (g)  (as  redesignated  by 
sut>section  (a)),  by  striking  out  "under  this 
section "  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'or 
review  under  subsection  (d)(2>".  by  inserting 
"or  reviews  under  sut>section  (d)(2).  as  the 
case  may  be"  after  "under  subsection  (aMl)'" 
the  second  place  It  appears,  and  by  striking 
out  "'sul»ection  (f)"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "subsection  (h)"": 

(7)  In  subsection  (i)  (as  redesignated  by 
sul>sectlon  (a)),  by  Inserting  "or  reviews 
under  sut>sectlon  (dK2)""  after  ""sut»ectlon 
(aKl)"",  by  Inserting  "under  sut>sectlon  (aKl) 
or  reviews  under  sul>section  (dK2)"  after 
""disability  determinations"  the  second  place 
it  appears,  by  inserting  after  "guidelines." 
the  following:  "'in  the  case  of  disability  de- 
terminations under  subsection  (d)  to  which 
paragraph  (5)  thereof  does  not  apply."",  by 
inserting  ""under  subsection  (a)  or  reviews 
under  sut>sectlon  (d)"  after  "disability  deter- 
minations" the  third  place  it  appears,  by  in- 
serting "or  the  reviews  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (c)  (as  the  case  may  t>e)"  after  "in  sub- 
section (a)",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  sentence:  "In  the  case 
of  a  review  by  the  Secretary  of  a  decision  to 
terminate  t>enefits.  any  disability  determi- 
nation made  by  the  Secretary  under  this 
subsection  in  the  course  of  such  review  shall 
be  made  after  opportunity  to  make  a  per- 
sonal appearance  as  provided  in  suttsection 
(d)(2)."":  and 

(8)  in  subsection  (J)  (as  redesignated  by 
subsection  (a)),  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  sentence:  "'An  Individual 
who  makes  a  showing  In  writing  that  his  or 
her  rights  may  t>e  prejudiced  by  a  determi- 
nation under  this  sut>section  with  respect  to 
continuing  eligibility  shall  be  entitled  to  a 
review  and  a  hearing  to  the  same  extent  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  provided  under  sub- 
sections (d)  and  (e)."'. 

(f)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  paragraph  (2). 
the  amendments  made  by  this  section  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  requests  for  reviews  of 
decisions  by  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  filed  after  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 

(2)(A)  Section  221(d)(3)  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act,  as  amended  by  sut>section  (a)  of 
this  section,  shall  apply  only  with  respect  to 
requests  (for  reviews  of  decisions  by  the  Sec- 
retary) filed— 

(i)  after  the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month 
l>eginning  after  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  or 
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(ii)  with  respect  to  reviews  (relating  to  dis- 
ability or  to  periods  of  disability)  to  l>e  made 
by  a  State  agency  in  any  State  which  noti- 
fies the  Secretary  in  writing  that  it  wishes 
to  carry  out  reviews  under  such  section 
221(dH3)  prior  to  the  seventh  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act,  on  or  after  the  first  day  of  such  month 
(after  the  month  in  which  this  Act  is  en- 
acted and  prior  to  the  seventh  month  begin- 
ning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act)  as  may  t>e  specified  in  such  notice. 

For  purposes  of  such  section  221  (d)  (3). 
each  State  shall  Initially  notify  the  Secre- 
tary in  writing  that  it  wishes  to  carry  out  re- 
views under  such  section  (specifying  the 
month  with  which  it  wishes  to  commence 
carrying  out  such  reviews),  or  shall  notify 
the  Secretary  in  writjng  that  it  does  not 
wish  to  carry  out  such  reviews,  no  later  than 
the  last  day  of  the  sixth  month  beginning 
after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act: 
and  any  State  which  has  not  so  notified  the 
Secretary  by  such  date,  shall  be  deemed  for 
all  the  purposes  of  section  221  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  to  have  notified  the  Secretary 
in  writing  (as  of  that  date)  that  It  does  not 
wish  to  carry  out  such  reviews. 

(B)  During  any  period  during  which  the 
provisions  of  section  22I(c>(3)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  are  not  yet  in  effect  In  any 
State,  and  prior  to  the  seventh  month  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  State  agencies  shall  continue  to 
provide  for  reconsideration  of  disability 
cases  under  title  II  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  in  the  same  manner  as  required  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

CONTINUED  PAYMENT  OP  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 
DURING  APPEAL 

Sxc.  4,  (a)  Section  223  of  the  Social  Securi- 
ty Act  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sut>section: 
"Continued  Payment  of  Disability  Benefits 
During  Appeal 

•■(CKl)  In  any  case  where— 

"(A)  an  individual  is  a  recipient  of  disabil- 
ity insurance  benefits,  or  child's,  widow's  or 
widower's  insurance  l)eneflts  bases  on  dis- 
ability, 

'(B)  the  physical  or  mental  Impairment 
on  the  t>asis  of  which  such  t>enefits  are  pay- 
able is  found  to  have  ceased,  not  to  have  ex- 
isted, or  to  no  longer  be  disabiling.  and  as  a 
consequence  such  individual  Is  determined 
not  to  be  entitled  to  such  benefits,  and 

"(C)  a  timely  request  for  a  hearing  with 
respect  to  the  determination,  that  he  is  not 
so  entitled  is  made  under  section  221(e), 
such  individual  may  elect  (in  such  manner 
and  form  and  within  such  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary shall  by  regulations  prescribe)  to  have 
the  payment  of  such  benefits,  and  the  pay- 
ment of  any  other  benefits  under  this  Act 
based  on  such  individual's  wages  and  self- 
employment  income  (Including  l>enefits 
under  title  XVIII).  continued  for  an  addi- 
tional period  beginning  with  the  first  month 
for  which  (under  such  determination)  such 
benefits  are  no  longer  otherwise  payable 
and  ending  with  the  month  preceding  the 
month  in  which  a  decision  Is  made  after  op- 
portunity for  such  a  hearing. 

"(2)  If  an  individual  elects  to  have  the 
payment  of  his  l>eneflts  continued  for  an  ad- 
ditional period  under  paragraph  (1)  pending 
a  hearing,  and  the  decision  after  opportuni- 
ty for  such  hearing  affirms  the  determina- 
tion that  he  is  not  entitled  to  such  t>enefits. 
any  benefits  paid  under  this  title  pursuant 
to  such  election  (for  months  in  such  addi- 
tional period)  shall  be  considered  overpay- 
ments for  all  purposes  of  this  title. " 


(b)  Th  >  amendment  made  by  sut>sectlon     finding  made 
(a)  shall 
tlons  (ttiBt  Individuals  are  not  entitled  to     derived  from 
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in  accordance  with  subsection 
apply  with  respect  to  deiermina-     (c)(4)  that  sfr%'ices  performed  or  earnings 


benefits)  which  are  made  on  or  after  the 
date  of  tl  te  enactment  of  this  Act. 

UNIFORM  STANDARDS  FOR  DISABILITY 
DETERMINATIONS 

Sec.  5.  Section  221  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  (as  a  nended  by  section  3  of  this  Act)  is 
further  iimended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 


The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  reg- 


ulation t  nat  uniform  standards  shall  t>e  ap- 
plied at  all  levels  of  determination,  review, 
and  adjudication  In  determining  whether  in- 
divldualsiare  under  disabilities  as  defined  In 
section  2k 6(1)  or  223(d),  and  that  such  stand- 
ards arelin  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  this  tUle  and  regulations  thereunder. 

"(2)  Regulations  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1^  shall  include  procedures  for  the 
use  and  Purchase  of  consultative  medical  ex- 
aminatlcips.  the  weight  to  t>e  given  such  con- 
sultativej  examinations,  the  weight  to  be 
given  medical  examinations  by  a  treating 
physician  or  other  treating  health  care  pro- 
vider, ana  methods  for  monitoring  the  qual- 
ity and  cmiantity  of  such  consultative  .exami- 
nations. ] 

"(3)  Rteulatlons  promulgated  under  para- 
graph (1)  shall  be  subject  to  the  rulemaking 
pr<xredur^s  established  under  section  553  of 
title  5.  Uhited  Stales  Code. ". 

TERMInItION  DATE  FOR  DISABILITY  BENEFITS 

Sec.  e.Ka)  Section  223  (a)(1)  of  the  Social 
Security  JAct  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  by  inserting  "as 
defined  in  paragraph  (3)"  after  "termina- 
tion month":  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  second  sentence, 
(b)  Section  223  (a)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 

by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  parajgraph: 

■•(3)(Al(  Except  as  otherwise  provided  in 
this  paragraph,  the  termination  month  for 
any  Indltidual  shall  t>e  the  third  month  fol- 
lowing tne  month  in  which  such  individual's 
disability  ceases. 

"(B)  Irt  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  has 
a  period  of  trial  work  which  ends  as  deter- 
mined sy  application  of  section  222 
(cM4)(A)  the  termination  month  shall  be 
the  earii  -r  of— 

"(1)  thi  third  month  following  the  earliest 
month  arter  the  end  of  such  period  of  trial 
work  wll  h  respect  to  which  such  individual 
is  detem  lined  to  no  longer  t>e  suffering  from 
a  disabll  ng  physical  or  mental  impairment: 
or 

"(ii)  tie  third  month  following  the  earli- 
est moni  h  In  which  such  individual  engages 
or  is  determined  able  to  engage  In  substan- 
tial gainful  activity  but  in  no  event  earlier 
than  th«  first  month  occurring  after  the  15 
months  following  such  period  of  trial  work 
in  which  he  engages  or  is  determined  able  to 
engage  it)  sut>stantial  gainful  activity. 

"(OdiExcept  as  provided  In  clause  (ID.  In 
any  casa  where  a  benefit  under  this  section, 
or  a  child's,  widows,  or  widower's  l)eneflt 
based  on  disability,  is  terminated  on  the 
groundsjthat  the  physical  or  mental  impair- 
ment onjthe  basis  of  which  such  t>enefit  was 
payable  has  ceased,  did  not  exist,  or  Is  no 
longer  disabling,  the  termination  month 
shall  be  the  month  in  which  a  decision  af- 
firming iBuch  termination  has  t>een  Initially 
made  afier  a  review  in  accordance  with  sec- 
tion 221(d)(2).  or  the  month  In  which  the 
time  for  requesting  such  an  Initial  review 
has  exp  red  and  no  review  was  requested. 

"(ii)  C  lause  (I)  shall  not  apply  in  the  case 
of  any  t  ?rmination  of  benefits  based  upon  a 


senices  demonstrate  an  indi- 
vidual's ability  to  engage  in  sut>stantial 
gainful  activity,  or  to  a  termination  based 
upon  a  finding  of  fraud.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  sulwections 
(a)  and  (b>  sl^ll  apply  with  respect  to  deter- 
minations made  on  or  after  the  dale  of  the 
enactment  of|this  Act. 

VALUATION  OF  PAIN 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Section  223(d)(5)  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  lis  amended  by  inserting  after 
the  first  sentence  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: "An  Inpividual's  statement  as  to  pain 
or  other  syniptoms  shall  not  alone  l>e  con- 
clusive evidence  of  disability  as  defined  in 
this  section:  I  there  must  be  medical  signs 
and  findings]  established  by  medically  ac- 
ceptable cllriicai  or  laboratory  diagnostic 
techniques,  which  show-  the  existence  of  a 
medical  conation  that  could  reasonably  be 
expected  to  produce  the  pain  or  other  symp- 
toms allege<ll  and  which,  when  considered 
w"ith  all  evidpnce  required  to  be  furnished 
under  this  paragraph  (including  statements 
of  the  individual  as  to  the  intensity  and  per- 
sistence of  such  pain  or  other  .symptoms 
which  may  neasonably  t>e  accepted  as  con- 
sistent with  dhe  medical  signs  and  findings), 
would  lead  t9  a  conclusion  that  the  individ- 
ual is  under  a  disability.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  sut>section 
(a)  shall  apply  with  respect  to  determina- 
tions of  disaqility  made  on  or  after  the  date 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Section-bv-Section  Analysis  of  Levin- 
Cohen  "Disability  Amendments  of  1982 " 

Section  1.  JTItle- "Disability  Amendments 
of  1982."'         I 

Section  2.  germination  of  Benefits  Based 
on  Medical  Itiprovemenl: 

(a)  Disability  benefits  shall  not  t>e  termi- 
nated on  bksis  of  cessation  of  original 
mental  or  pnysical  impairment,  or  that  it  Is 
no  longer  disabled  unless  SSA  finds  that 
there  has  t>een  medical  improvement  to  the 
extent  that  the  person  is  no  longer  disabled 
under  the  standards  In  effect  at  the  time  of 
the  original  disability  determination. 

(b)  The  alove  section  does  not  apply  in 
the  case  whfre  termination  of  benefits  is 
based  on  a  finding  that  the  individual  is  en- 
gaged In  sulJftantial  gainful  activity,  or  to  a 
determinatiob  based  on  a  finding  of  fraud. 

(c)  Effectlvie  at  enactment  of  Act. 
Section    3.    Pre-Termlnatlon    Notice    and 

Right  to  Personal  Appearance: 

(d)(1)  Any  preliminary  decision  reached 
by  state  agency  Is  communicated  to  benefi- 
ciary In  a  notice  which  Includes  a  clear 
statement  oi  the  case,  in  understandable 
language,  seiting  forth  a  discussion  of  the 
evidence,  the  preliminary  decision,  the  rea- 
sons upon  wjiich  it  is  based,  the  right  of  the 
individual  td  have  the  state  agency  review 
the  decision  after  the  t>eneficiary  has  sub- 
mitted additional  medical  evidence,  and  that 
the  l}eneficiary  has  a  right  to  request  a  face- 
to-face  intemiew  with  the  state  agency,  if 
requested  w"l|hin  30  days  of  the  preliminary 
decision. 

Failure  to  Request  a  review  here  will  extin- 
guish the  ri|  ht  to  request  an  ALJ  hearini;. 

(2)  The  r«i"iew  by  the  state  agency  shall 
include  a  r<  view"  of  medical  evidence  and 
medical  histi>ry  and  shall  afford  the  individ- 
ual an  opportunity  to  make  a  personal  ap- 
pearance, if  'equested.  After  this  review,  the 
state  agency  may  affirm,  modify,  or  reverse 
Its  prelimlna  ry  decision 
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(3>(A>  Conforming  language  regarding 
state  authority  to  conduct  such  reviews  for 
Secretary. 

(3KB)  Reviews  must  k>e  made  according  to 
regulations. 

(4)  If  review  is  unfavorable  to  individual. 
SSA  provides  a  notice  which  sets  forth  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  evidence,  the  decision,  and 
the  reasons  upon  which  It  was  based. 

(5)  Evidence  not  submitted  in  time  for  this 
review  is  not  later  admissible  unless  it  could 
not  have  t>een  available  at  the  time. 

(6)  SSA  shall  prescrit>e  by  regulation  pro- 
cedures for  review  of  issues  other  than 
issues  relating  to  disability. 

(7)  Each  person  who  requests  a  review  by 
the  state  agency  shall  be  informed  orally 
and  in  writing  that  evidence  not  submitted 
at  the  time  will  not  later  be  admissable  and 
shall  be  advised  that  the  individual  may 
wish  to  retain  an  attorney  or  other  repre- 
sentative to  assist  him. 

(e)(1)  Upon  request,  individual  or  affected 
person  may  request  an  ALJ  hearing  If  filed 
within  60  days. 

(2)(A)  Any  additional  evidence  submitted 
here  which  was  not  considered  by  the  state 
agency  In  its  review  will  be  remanded  to  the 
state  agency  for  consideration  and  another 
review  which  considers  that  evidence  along 
with  original  evidence. 

(2)(B)  The  individual  may  elect  not  to 
have  the  new  evidence  sent  back  on  remand, 
but  may  elect  to  go  to  ALJ  review  on  the 
evidence  available  at  the  time  of  the  origi- 
nal state  review. 

(2KC)  If  the  individual  elects  to  remand 
the  evidence  to  the  state  agency  for  another 
review,  the  state  agency  is  authorized  to 
affirm,  modify,  or  reverse  Its  original  deci- 
sion. After  that  decision,  the  individual  is  so 
Informed  and  notified  of  his  right  to  still 
seek  an  ALJ  hearing. 

(3)  Preserves  Secretary's  authority  to  con- 
duct own  motion  review  or  review  at  individ- 
ual's request— Appeals  Council  authority. 

(b)(1)  amendments  to  Section  221(j).  Any 
review  by  SSA  of  an  Individual's  continuing 
disability  shall  l>e  preceded  by  a  notice  to 
the  Individual  explaining  the  nature  of  the 
review,  the  possibility  that  such  review- 
could  result  in  termination  of  benefits,  and 
the  individual's  right  to  provide  medical  evi- 
dence. 

(2)  amendments  to  Section  221(c).  Applies 
similar  notice  requirement  to  Secretary's 
own  motion  reviews  of  case  (omitting  right 
to  provide  medical  evidence). 

(c)-(d)  Applies  similar  notice  and  state 
agency  procedures  to  initial  applications. 
Details  nature  of  ALJ  hearing  for  both  ini- 
tial denials  and  terminations— same  as 
under  current  procedures. 

(e)  conforming  language  amendments.  Re- 
statement of  individual's  right  to  seek  Judi- 
cial review  if  dissatisfied  with  agency  deci- 
sion. 

(fXl)  New  procedures  effective  after  date 
of  enactment  with  respect  to  requests  for  re- 
views of  decisions  made  after  that  date. 

(2)  Except  six  month  period  for  putting 
new  procedures  In  place,  and  to  allow  for 
state  election  to  perform  continue  to  per- 
form disability  function  for  SSA.  Consistent 
with  existing  language  of  state  agency  ac- 
ceptance. In  the  interim,  existing  proce- 
dures continues  to  operate. 

Section  4.  Continued  Payment  of  Disabil- 
ity Benefits  During  Appeal: 

(c)(1)  Where  the  state  agency's  final  deci- 
sion is  to  terminate  benefits  and  where  the 
individual  has  requested  an  ALJ  hearing, 
the  individual  may  elect  to  have  his  benefits 
continued  to  end  the  month  preceding  the 
ALJ  decision. 


(2)  If  the  individual's  benefits  are  termi- 
nated after  ALJ  review,  the  benefits  paid 
during  that  pericxl  are  treated  as  overpay- 
ments. 

Section  5.  Uniform  Standards  for  Disabil- 
ity Determinations: 

(1)  Uniform  standards  and  requirements 
required  at  all  levels  of  decisionmaking,  and 
must  t>e  in  accordance  with  statute. 

(2)  Regulations  regarding  the  purchase 
and  use  of  consultative  examinations  must 
t>e  promulgated. 

(3)  Uniform  standards  and  requirements 
must  be  embodied  in  Federal  regulations 
which  have  gone  through  APA  notice  and 
comment  procedures. 

Section  6.  Termination  Date  for  Disability 
Benefits:  Conforming  amendments  to  re- 
flect change  in  times  for  decisions. 

Section  7.  Evaluation  of  Pain:  Establishes 
a  definition  of  pain  and  Its  role  in  reaching 
disability  determinations,  to  be  applied  at 
all  levels. 

Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Chair  and  the  Senator  from 
Maine. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
BUMPERS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  is  now  recog- 
nized for  a  period  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes. 


POWDER  RIVER  BASIN  FEDERAL 
COAL  SALE 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning  I  was  supposed  to  have  testi- 
fied before  the  House  Subcommittee 
on  Mines  and  Mining  regarding  the 
recent  sale  of  Federal  coal  in  the 
Powder  River  Basin  in  Wyoming  and 
Montana.  But  I  believe  there  are  sev- 
eral features  of  that  sale  that  ought  to 
be  brought  to  the  immediate  attention 
of  my  colleagues,  so  I  have  decided  to 
use  the  Senate  as  my  forum  rather 
than  the  House  sul>committee. 

On  May  18.  I  wrote  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  James  Watt  to  express  my 
concern  about  his  decision  to  lease 
such  a  large  amount  of  coal  in  the 
Powder  River  basin  and  also  about  the 
procedures  used  in  offering  the  tracts 
for  lease. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  I  sent  to  the  Secre- 
tary be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  lieing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Committee  on  Energy  and 

Natural  Resources. 
Washington.  D.C..  May  18.  1982. 
Hon.  James  G.  Watt. 

Secretary.  Department  of  the  Interior  18th 
andCStreeU  NW..  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Secretary  Watt:  I  am  writing  to  ex- 
press several  concerns  about  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior's  recent  Powder  River 
Basin  federal  coal  lease  sale,  and  to  ask  that 
you  not  issue  the  leases  until  several  ques- 
tions regarding  the  sale  can  l>e  resolved. 

First.  I  have  strong  reser\ations  about  the 
Department's  decision  to  offer  for  lease  1.6 


billion  tons  of  federal  coal  in  the  Powder 
River  Basin.  Particularly  since  more  than  9 
billion  tons  of  federal  coal  are  already  under 
lease  in  the  area,  and  since  the  market  for 
coal  reser\es  is  slack.  I  do  not  understand 
the  rationale  behind  offering  additional 
tracts  for  lease  at  this  time.  The  low  bids  re- 
ceived and  the  lack  of  bidders  for  several 
tracts  suggest  that  the  offerings  far  exceed- 
ed demand  for  the  resource. 

I  am  also  very  concerned  about  the  sale 
procedures  used  in  the  Powder  River  Basin 
sale  and  recent  allegations  that  minimum 
acceptable  bid  data  may  have  been  seen  by 
industry  representatives  t>efore  the  sale. 
The  Department's  decision  to  publish  entry- 
level  bids  that  were  $42  million  less  than 
the  original  estimates  of  minimum  accepta- 
ble bids  is  made  more  disturbing  by  the  evi- 
dence that  industry  representatives,  state 
officials,  and  private  individuals  obtained 
confidential  Information. 

Because  of  the  size  of  the  Powder  River 
Basin  sale  and  the  seriousness  of  these 
charges.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  leases 
should  t>e  issued  until  a  full  investigation  of 
the  sale  can  t>e  held  and  any  questions  re- 
garding the  sale  procedures  can  be  resolved. 
I  hope  that  such  an  investigation  will  be 
conducted  internally  by  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, and  also  that  the  appropriate  Con- 
gressional committees  will  examine  the  sale. 

Specifically,  I  would  appreciate  your  pro- 
viding me  with  answers  to  the  following 
questions: 

(1)  What  was  the  basis  for  offering  an  ad- 
ditional 1.6  billion  tons  of  federal  coal  for 
lease  in  the  Powder  River  Basin,  when  9  bil- 
lion tons  of  coal  have  already  been  leased  in 
the  area? 

(2)  The  assessment  of  federal  coal  leases 
recently  released  by  the  Office  of  Technolo- 
gy Assessment  concluded  that  there  is  at 
least  the  potential  for  continued  high  over- 
capacity of  leased  coal  in  the  Powder  River 
Basin.  This  calculation  did  not  include  the 
additional  coal  sold  on  April  18.  Does  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  have  data  that 
refutes  this  conclusion? 

(3)  Does  the  Department  feel  that  the  re- 
sults of  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale  indi- 
cate that  the  demand  for  the  coal  Justified 
such  a  large  sale? 

(4)  How  do  the  bids  received  for  the 
Powder  River  Basin  tracts  compare  with 
prices  paid  for  comparable  non-federal  coal 
resen-es  in  the  area?     ' 

(5)  Does  the  Department  plan  to  accept 
all  of  the  bids  offered  for  the  tracts  that  re- 
ceived bids? 

(6)  Prior  to  the  Powder  River  Basin  sale, 
how  did  the  Department  determine  fair 
market  value  for  federal  coal  tracts?  Please 
descril>e  the  sale  procedures  used  in  prp\i- 
ous  sales. 

(7)  How  Is  fair  market  value  l>eing  deter- 
mined for  the  Powder  River  Basin  tracts? 
How  does  this  differ  from  the  former  proce- 
dure? 

(8)  Why  did  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or decide  to  abandon  its  usual  method  of  de- 
termining fair  market  value  and  setting 
minimum  acceptable  bids  l>efore  the  sale,  in- 
stead set  -'entry  level  bids-"  and  determine 
fair  market  value  of  the  bids  after  the  sale? 

(9)  Why  did  the  Department  decide  to 
change  its  usual  sale  procedures  Just  t)efore 
the  largest  federal  coal  sale  in  history? 

(10)  How  were  the  ""entry  level  bids""  for 
the  Powder  River  Basin  tracts  established? 

(11)  According  to  recent  reports  in  Inside 
Energy  and  the  Washington  Post,  the  De- 
partments  original  estimates  of  minimum 
acceptable  bids  were  seen  by  industry  and 
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state  representatives  before  the  sale  notice, 
and  these  minimum  bids  were  then  discard- 
ed in  favor  of  entry  level  bids  set  at  a  lower 
amount.  Does  the  Department  have  an  in- 
formal practice  of  soliciting  comments  on 
the  minimum  acceptable  bids  from  industry 
prior  to  sales? 

(12)  Did  comments  from  industry  or  other 
parties  influence  the  Department's  decision 
to  publish  the  lower  entry  level  bids  instead 
of  following  the  usual  coal  sale  procedures? 

(13)  In  a  March  16.  1982.  memorandum  to 
the  Interior  Department's  Deputy  Chief  for 
Onshore  Minerals  Management.  Dwayne  E. 
Hull.  Minerals  Manager  for  the  North  Cen- 
tral Region,  states:  "It  has  been  confirmed 
.  .  .  that  our  (minimum  acceptable  bid) 
values  have  been  distributed  by  unknown 
parties  .  .  .  and  are  in  the  hands  of  some  in- 
dustry, state  and  private  individuals  .  .  .  our 
fear  is.  the  sale  procedures  may  be  compro- 
mised." 

What  action  did  the  Interior  Department 
take  after  learning  that  this  confidential  in- 
formation may  have  been  distributed  before 
the  sale? 

I  hope  you  will  agree  that  the  Powder 
River  Basin  leases  should  not  be  immediate- 
ly issued.  Surely  there  is  no  urgent  need  to 
issue  the  long-term  leases  when  so  much 
federal  coal  is  already  available  for  produc- 
tion In  the  area.  Since  the  Department 
plans  to  offer  an  additional  5  billion  tons  of 
federal  coal  for  lease  within  the  next  year, 
it  is  important  that  both  the  Department 
and  the  Congress  be  satisfied  with  the  pro- 
cedures used  as  well  as  the  results  of  the 
sale. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation  in  this 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Dale  Bumpers. 

Mr.  BUMPERS".  Mr.  President.  I 
asked  the  Secretary  to  refrain  from  is- 
suing those  leases  until  Congress  could 
be  satisfied  that  the  sale  had  been 
properly  conducted.  To  date.  I  have 
not  had  a  response  from  the  Secre- 
tary. 

So  I  was  pleased  that  the  House  sub- 
committee had  decided  to  hold  the 
hearings,  and  I  hope  the  appropriate 
Senate  conunittees  will  also  hold  hear- 
ings to  determine  whether  we  really 
need  to  accelerate  the  leasing  of  our 
Federal  coal  at  a  time  when  the 
demand  for  coal  in  this  country  is  es- 
pecially slack. 

The  Powder  River  Basin  coal  sale, 
which  was  held  April  28,  was  the  larg- 
est Federal  coal  sale  in  history.  Nearly 
1.6  billion  tons  were  offered  for  lease 
and  more  than  $54  million  in  bonus 
bids  were  collected  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior.  The  Secretary  has  re- 
peatedly said  that  this  sale  was  a  tre- 
mendous success. 

I  am  here  speaking  this  morning  be- 
cause I  strongly  disagree  with  the  Sec- 
retary. And  here  are  three  very  valid 
reasons  why  I  disagree  with  him: 

First,  the  Department's  decision, 
just  a  few  weeks  before  the  sale,  to 
change  its  usual  sale  procedures; 
second,  the  possibility  that  the  indus- 
try representatives  who  were  bidding 
on  the  coal  were  involved  in  the  deci- 
sion to  change  the  bidding  procedures; 
and,  third,  the  tremendous  amount  of 
coal  that  was  offered  for  lease. 


Mr.  ]  Resident,  in  1976  we  passed  the 
Federt  I  coal  leasing  amendments  to 
insure  that  the  Government  received 
fair  m  irket  value  for  its  coal.  Subse- 
quently, the  Interior  Department's 
coal  leasing  program  required  that  the 
value  of  coal  tracts  would  be  deter- 
mined before  the  tracts  were  leased:  in 
other  words,  the  Department  would 
set  wl  tat  it  determined  to  be  fair 
marke  value  of  the  coal  before  people 
were  ii  tvited  to  bid  on  it.  Bids  for  the 
tracts  ;hat  did  not  equal  at  least  what 
the  In  erior  Department  had  said  was 
the  fa  r  market  value,  or  the  "mini- 
mum acceptable  bid,"  were  rejected. 
The  ^stem  was  straightforward,  it 
was  ef  ective,  and  it  was  fair. 

Conjorming  to  this  procedure,  the 
Interi(  r  Department  initially  took 
steps  :o  determine  the  fair  market 
value  (  f  the  Powder  River  Basin  tracts 
before  the  sale.  But  just  before  the 
April  28  sale  date,  the  Department 
suddenly  decided  to  abandon  the  usual 
procedure  of  determining  the  mini- 
mum acceptable  bids  before  the  sale. 
Instead,  the  Department  chose  to  pub- 
lish "^ntry  level  bids."  and  to  deter- 
mine t  nly  after  the  bids  were  received 
if  tho  >e  bids  met  the  law's  require- 
ment 1  hat  coal  be  sold  only  at  the  fair 
marke  value. 

Now  listen  to  these  figures:  The 
entry  evel  bids  were  published  in  the 
Federal  Register  on  April  1  before  this 
sale  on  April  28.  Those  entry  level  bids 
totale(l  $52.2  million. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  $42,200,000 
less  thfetn  the  Department's  original  es- 
timate s  of  the  value  of  those  tracts. 

Befo  re  the  sale.  Interior  Department 
officias  admitted  that  this  approach 
would  allow  the  bidding  to  affect  their 
decisi(]ns  regarding  the  value .  of  the 
tracts.  Apparently  it  did.  because  the 
Department  has  chosen  to  accept  all 
but  one  of  those  bids  which  were  way 
under  the  fair  market  value  as  origi- 
nally determined  by  the  Interior  De- 
partment, itself. 

Tha:[  means.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
letting  those  coal  tracts  go  for  these 
bids  that  were  42  percent  less  than  the 
Department  had  said  they  were  worth. 
Only  ^ne  of  the  11  bids  was  rejected. 

Givtfn  the  42-percent  difference  in 
the  D  spartment's  original  estimates  of 
the  VI  ilue  of  the  tracts  and  the  bids 
that  t  le  Department  plans  to  accept.  I 
think  it  is  important  that  the  Secre- 
tary und  the  Department  justify  to 
the  C>ngress  their  reasons  for  chang- 
ing the  bidding  procedures  at  such  a 
late  h  }ur. 

To  ny  knowledge,  no  serious  objec- 
tions io  the  previously  used  procedure 
have  ;ver  been  raised.  It  was  working 
fine.  So  I  do  not  understand  why  the 
Interlfar  Department  decided  to  dis- 
card 1  hose  procedures  in  favor  of  an 


exper  mental    approach    just    a    few    these  f igv  res.  the  Interior  Department 
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The  secbnd  matter  that  concerns 
me.  Mr.  Pi  esident.  is  the  evidence  that 
preliminary^  estimates  of  the  value  of 
the  tracts  were  reviewed  before  the 
sale  by  t  ie  very  people  who  were 
going  to  b|d  on  those  tracts.  The  infor- 
mation has  always  been  considered 
strictly  confidential.  Yet  numerous  in- 
dustry and  Department  officials  have 
claimed  that  industry  representatives 
saw  these  figures  before  the  sale. 

In  a  March  26  memorandum.  Interi- 
or's regior^l  minerals  manager  stated. 
"It  has  bejen  confirmed  *  *  *  that  our 
minimum  {acceptable  bid  values  have 
been  distributed  to  unknown  parties 
•  •  •  and  are  in  the  hands  of  some  in- 
dustry. Stkte,  and  private  individuals 
.  .  ....      T 

The  memorandum  goes  on  to  say. 
"Our  feari  is  that  the  sale  procedures 
may  be  compromised." 

Well.  Interior's  abrupt  decision  to 
lower  the{  minimum  bid  total  from 
$94.7  millijon  to  $52.2  million  certainly 
raises  a  serious  question  about  indus- 
try involvement  in  the  bidding  proce- 
dures. ThQ  Department  has  repeatedly 
it  comments  from  industry 

its  decision  to  lower  the 
minimum  |  bids.  Nevertheless.  I  think 
these  allegations  are  serious.  We  are 
talking  about  $42.2  million. 

Mr.  President,  the  use  of  experimen- 
tal bidding  procedures  and  the  possi- 
bility of  inappropriate  industry  in- 
volvement in  (ietermining  how  much 
companies  will  have  to  bid  for  coal  is 
sufficient  I  reason  for  the  Congress  to 
look  at  this  sale  very  closely.  But  I  am 
even  more  concerned  about  why  we 
are  leasing  1.6  billion  tons  of  coal 
when  the  demand  is  low.  and  when  bil- 
lions of  oons  of  Federal  coal  are  al- 
ready uncier  lease  and  not  being  devel- 
oped.       I 

A  recent  study  of  the  Federal  coal 
leasing  program  conducted  by  the 
Office  of  tTechnology  Assessment  con- 
cluded thkt  there  are  nearly  16.5  bil- 
lion tons  of  Federal  coal  already  under 
lease,  and  another  6  billion  tons  may 
be  subject  to  preferential,  noncompeti- 
tive lease  applications. 

Mr.  Preiident.  at  recent  rates  of  pro- 
duction we  already  have  a  200-year 
supply  ol  coal  under  lease.  So  the 
question,  for  Mr.  Watt  is:  Why  are  we 
leasing  another  1.600.000.000  tons? 
And  why  I  is  the  Interior  Department 

to  lease  another  5  billion 

next  year? 

•owder  River  Basin  alone.  9 
have  already  been  leased. 

total.  3.3  billion  tuns  are  so 

being  developed  that  no 
mining  plans  have  even  been  submit- 
ted to  Ir^terior.  OTA  found  that  the 
potential  ifor  continued  high  overcapa- 
city in  tlie  Powder  River  Basin  will 
exist  well  into  the  1990's.  But  despite 
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before  the  largest  coal  sale  in    chose  to 


1.600.000,  [)00  tons. 


offer  to  lease  an  additional 


Surely,  there  is  no  urgent  need  to 
lease  significant  additional  amounts  of 
Federal  coal  under  these  circum- 
stances. The  low  bids  received  and  lack 
of  bidders  for  several  tracts  in  the 
Powder  River  Basin  sale  strongly  sug- 
gest that  additional  leasing  is  highly 
inappropriate. 

Think  about  this— with  coal  selling 
for  $25  or  $30  a  ton,  the  average  bid 
for  that  1.600.000.000  tons  in  the 
Powder  River  Basin  was  3.5  cents  per 
ton;  4  of  the  11  tracts  that  received 
bids  brought  less  than  1  penny  a  ton. 

Why  even  offer  coal  for  sale  if  you 
are  going  to  accept  bids  of  a  penny  a 
ton?  When  the  average  bid  for  the 


Powder  River  Basin  coal  is  compared 
to  recent  prices  paid  for  coal  in  trans- 
actions l)etween  private  parties,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Government  is  really  a 
very  weak  player  in  the  coal  market.  A 
study  prepared  for  OTA  found  that 
recent  prices  paid  for  coal  in  private 
transactions  where  the  Government 
was  not  involved— have  ranged  from  18 
cents  per  ton  to  $1.66  per  ton.  But  the 
U.S.  Government  is  letting  coal  tracts 
for  seven  one-hundredths  of  1  penny. 

Another  review  of  the  Powder  River 
Basin  sale  concluded  that  "The  recent 
lease  sale  appears  to  have  returned  to 
the  pre- 1966  era  when  companies  were 
able  to  obtain  Federal  coal  reserves  at 


minimal  cost,  and  with  little  concern 
for  competition  from  others.  The  De- 
partment of  Interior  would  be  foolish 
to  accept  any  of  the  high  bids  in  the 
recent  lease  sale,  except  perhaps 
Amax's  bid  for  the  Little  Rawhide 
Creek  tract." 

I  would  certainly  have  to  agree. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  bidders, 
the  tracks,  the  entry  level  bid.  the  bid 
per  acre,  the  total  amount  of  the  bid 
and  the  amount  bid  per  ton  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


RESULTS  OF  THE  POWDER  RIVER  REGIONAl  COAL  LEASE  SALE.  APR  28. 1982.  CHEYENNE.  WYO. 
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Mr.  BUMPERS.  Eight  of  the  thir- 
teen tracts  offered  had  only  one 
bidder  and  two  tracts  had  no  bidders.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  energy  re- 
sources ol  this  country  are  being  man- 
aged in  such  a  haphazard  and  sloppy, 
if  not  possibly  fraudulent,  manner. 

When  the  coal  leasing  amendments 
passed  in  1976.  the  Congress  believed 
that  coal  would  thereafter  t)e  leased 
for  production,  rather  than  specula- 
tion. But  the  Interior  Department  has 
changed  the  previous  policy  of  leasing 
coal  to  meet  the  demand  for  produc- 
tion to  a  policy  of  leasing  to  meet  in- 
dustry's demands  for  reserves. 

Nobody  feels  stronger  about  making 
this  country  energy  independent  than 
me,  or  about  the  importance  of  our  do- 
mestic coal  reserves  in  achieving 
energy  independence.  I  am  not  saying 
that  we  ought  to  withhold  the  coal  re- 
serves needed  for  production.  But 
when  16.5  billion  tons  of  undeveloped 
coal  are  under  lease  and  not  being  de- 
veloped, and  another  6  billion  tons 
may  soon  be  leased  noncompetitively. 
I  do  not  see  any  compelling  reason  to 
lease  additional  reserves. 

I  certainly  do  not  understand  why 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  insists  on 
giving  away  the  Federal  coal  resources 
which  belong  to  every  citizen  of  this 
country,  at  literally  bargain  prices. 
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Coal  production  is  not  likely  to 
suffer  if  additional  reserves  are  not 
leased  immediately,  but  the  Federal 
Treasury  will  suffer  if  we  flood  a  soft 
market  with  20-year  Federal  coal 
leases. 

I  hope  that  the  procedural  questions 
surrounding  the  Powder  River  basin 
sale  will  not  divert  the  Senate's  atten- 
tion from  this  issue.  The  Department's 
plans  to  hold  additional  major  coal 
sales  next  year  make  it  necessary  that 
any  questions  regarding  the  sale  pro- 
cedures used  in  the  Powder  River 
basin  sale  be  resolved.  I  have  not 
heard  from  the  Secretary.  I  believe 
that  the  Department  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  convince  the  Congress  that 
proceeding  with  such  an  ambitious 
leasing  program  is  in  the  best  interest 
of  the  public,  and  not  only  that  of  the 
coal  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 


RECOGNITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  recognized  for  a  period  not 
to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  stand 
before  the  Senate  today  to  once  again 
remind  my  fellow  colleagues  of  the  se- 
rious crime  problem  that  our  Nation  is 
facing,  and  to  encourage  the  Senate, 
in  the  strongest  terms  pKJssible.  to  act 
on  anticrime  legislation.  For  the  past 
month.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  have  come 
to  the  Senate  floor  every  day  to  stress 
the  need  for  the  Senate  to  confront 
this  issue.  We  have  delivered  these 
messages  because  we  are  concerned 
that,  with  only  a  short  time  remaining 
in  this  session,  the  Senate  will  fail  to 
address  crime  fighting  legislation.  It 
would  be  disastrous  if  this  happened. 
The  American  public  is  crying  out  in 
frustration  for  changes  in  our  criminal 
justice  system  that  will  help  us  to 
combat  crime.  I  do  not  think  that  we 
meet  our  duty  to  them  if  we  fail  to 
heed  their  call. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  we  have 
two  major  anticrime  bills  pending  on 
the  Senate  Calendar.  First,  there  is 
S.  2543.  the  package  proposal  that 
Senator  Nunn  and  I  introduced  back 
on  May  19.  S.  2543  contains  reforms  in 
bail  bond  laws.  hat>eas  corpus  proce- 
dures, sentencing  for  large  scale  mari- 
huana traffickers,  and  Federal  laws  re- 
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garding  contract  murders.  These  are 
all  areas  which  deserve  attention.  Sen- 
ator NuNM  and  I  have  17  additional  co- 
sponsors  for  this  legislation.  Then, 
there  is  S.  2572,  the  proposal  intro- 
duced by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Committee,  Senator  Thurmond 
and  Senator  Biden.  S.  2572  is  also  a 
package  proposal  which  includes  a 
number  of  significant  reforms,  such  as 
victim  protection  and  criminal  forfeit- 
ure. Senator  Nunn  and  I  cosponsor 
and  strongly  supix>rt  this  legislation  as 
well.  Yhere  are  some  50  cosponsors  of 
this  legislation. 

The  point  here  is  that  these  two  pro- 
posals can  be  called  up  at  any  time. 
Both  of  them  have  been  on  the  calen- 
dar for  almost  a  month  now.  I  want  to 
keep  this  thought  fresh  in  my  col- 
league's minds.  I  realize  that  the 
Senate  has  a  full  agenda  of  other 
issues  which  need  to  be  considered.  I 
do  not  think,  however,  that  we  can 
afford  to  put  the  crime  problem  on 
the  back  burner. 

To  emphasize  the  need  for  crime 
fighting  legislation,  I  have  been  telling 
stories  of  the  types  of  felons  and 
criminal  activities  which  my  bill,  S. 
2543,  would  address.  Today.  I  want  to 
tell  about  a  fugitive  by  the  name  of 
Julio  DeParis;  his  story  demonstrates 
the  need  to  pass  the  bail  bond  reforms 
included  in  S.  2543. 

DeParis  is  a  24-old  native  of  Colom- 
bia who  was  arrested  in  Miami  on  No- 
vember 11,  1980,  for  drug  trafficking. 
He  was  in  the  country  illegally  at  the 
time.  At  the  time  of  his  arrest  DeParis 
had  in  his  possession  260  pounds  of  co- 
caine. This  quantity  has  an  estimated 
street  value  of  approximately  $12  mil- 
lion. I  think  you  can  tell  from  this 
figure  that  DeParis  was  no  small  fry  in 
the  drug  world.  In  fact,  drug  enforce- 
ment administration  agents  had  al- 
ready linked  DeParis  with  a  traffick- 
ing ring  which  was  responsible  for  im- 
porting and  distributing  mass  quanti- 
ties of  cocaine  throughout  the  United 
States.  Needless  to  say,  D.E.A.  agents 
were  pleased  to  apprehend  him;  he 
was  a  link  which  might  have  led  them 
to  the  rest  of  the  ring.  Unfortunately, 
this  was  not  to  be  the  case. 

After  the  arrest,  bail  for  DeParis  was 
initially  set  at  $5-  million.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  is  not  an  unreasonable 
amount  for  a  person  who  is  part  of  a 
major  drug  trafficking  ring  and  who 
had  $12  million  worth  of  cocaine  in  his 
possession.  However.  DeParis'  lawyers 
were  able  to  get  his  bail  reduced,  first 
to  $750,000  and  then  to  $400,000.  Upon 
arranging  for  this  lower  sum,  DeParis 
posted  the  required  amount,  walked 
out  of  jail,  and  he  has  not  been  seen 
since.  DeParis  is  now  listed  as  a  fugi- 
tive. I  might  add  that  police  believe 
him  to  be  armed  and  very  dangerous. 

Mr.  President,  this  case  presents  a 
clear  example  of  where  our  bail  bond 
laws  simply  have  not  worked  when  it 


comes  io  drug  traffickers.  With  the 
enormoiis  profits,  drug  traffickers  are 
able  to  use  bail  as  their  ticket  to  free- 
dom. Ir  south  Florida  alone,  Mr.  De- 
Paris  jo  ns  some  300  cases  of  such  fugi- 
tives. Vi  e  have  to  put  a  stop  to  this  re- 
volving jdoor  which  puts  felons  back  on 
the  streets. 

Title  E  of  S.  2543  addresses  the  issue 
of  bail '  bond  reform,  particularly  in 
regard  to  drug  traffickers  who  have 
been  att'ested.  It  reverses  the  normal 
presumption  that  a  person  arrested  on 
drug  ciarges  will  go  free  on  bail  if 
that  p^on  falls  into  one  of  several 
categories.  One  of  those  categories 
covers  illegal  aliens.  For  such  persons, 
bail  would  not  be  available  unless  the 
person  arrested  could  show  special  rea- 
sons justifying  release  on  bail  prior  to 
trial,  li  this  provision  were  in  place 
today,  lulio  DeParis  might  still  be  in 
Federal  custody.  After  all,  DeParis  is 
an  illegal  alien. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  familiar 
with  me  link  between  drugs  and 
crime.  Every  time  we  allow  shortcom- 
ings inj  our  present  laws  to  put  drug 
smugglers  who  have  been  arrested 
back  into  the  street,  we  allow  people 
like  Jiiio  DeParis  to  continue  their 
criminal  activities.  We  can  change  the 
law  an4  make  sure  that  people  like  De- 
Paris  are  put  behind  bars  where  they 
belong.  Both  S.  2543  and  S.  2572  con- 
tain bail  reform  provisions  as  well  as 
other  provisions  aimed  at  fighting 
crime,  ffe  can  fight  crime  by  passing 
these  t  ills.  But  only  as  few  as  46  days 
remain  in  this  session.  Unless  we  act 
soon,  vile  shall  lose  the  chance  to  fight 
crime. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  to  the  Sienator 
from  Oeorgia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GoRToii).  The  Senator  from  Georgia  Is 
recognteed. 

Mr.  I«IUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  norida. 

Mr.  President,  today,  as  for  the  last 
month,  two  strong  pieces  of  anticrime 
legislation  remain  pending  on  the 
Senate  Calendar.  The  Congress  hesi- 
tates to  act  to  defend  the  American 
public  I  from  the  lawlessness  which 
daily  plunders  our  society.  By  con- 
trast, the  criminal  underworld  is  not 
so  relijctant  to  act.  and  act  boldly,  to 
defend  itself  from  law  enforcement  ef- 
forts that  are  made. 

Threats,  extortion,  violence— none  is 
too  drtstic  a  weapon  to  use  against  the 
criminal  justice  system.  Consider  the 
case  of  Richard  Cloud,  a  private  inves- 
tigator who  was  brutally  shot  to  death 
in  th«  doorway  if  his  Tampa.  Fla.. 
home  pn  October  23.  1975.  Cloud  had 
been  well  known  and  feared  in  crimi- 
nal citicles,  both  as  a  private  investiga- 
tor and  earlier  as  a  Tampa  police  offi- 
cer. At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  was 
working  closely  with  the  Tampa  U.S. 
attorney's  office  in  preparation  for  the 
trial  df  a  Federal  counterfeiting  case 
where  he  was  to  be  a  principal  Gov- 
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emment  wi  :ness.  He  had  not  yet  been 
subpenaed  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Althouth  riot  employed  as  a  Federal 
law  enforcement  officer.  Cloud  had 
spent  man]  hours  without  pay  assist- 
ing Federal  authorities  in  numerous 
major  criminal  investigations  over  the 
preceding  5^  years. 

Outraged!  by  Cloud's  death  and  sus- 
pecting a  Connection  to  the  pending 
counterfeiting  case.  Federal  authori- 
ties were  at|  first  frustrated  by  the  lack 
of  suitable  Federal  statutes  under 
which  to  proceed.  Since  he  was  not 
technically  a  protected  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officer  nor  a  subpenaed 
Federal  wit,ness.  Federal  obstruction 
of  justice  ^tutes  did  not  specifically 
cover  Cloud's  murder.  Murder  alone, 
of  course,  [was  beyond  the  reach  of 
Federal  statutes.  Federal  authorities 
turned  to  Ihe  complex  Racketeer-In- 
fluenced afid  Corrupt  Organizations 
Act  (RICO)  in  the  hope  that  the  evi- 
dence would  establish  the  murder  as 
but  part  of  a  pattern  of  racketeering 
activity.      I 

Although  it  was  very  difficult,  the 
evidence  proved  precisely  that,  but 
only  after  expending  a  year's  worth  of 
investigative  efforts  and  resources  by 
both  Federal  and  State  authorities. 
The  massive  investigation  required  the 
full-time  pitrticipation  of  some  25  Fed- 
eral agents  throughout  the  year,  sup- 
plemented'by  part-time  and  State  as- 
sistance. The  FBI;  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tobacco,  and  Firearms;  the  Drug 
Enforcement  Administration;  the 
Secret  Service;  the  Florida  Depart- 
ment of  Law  Enforcement:  the  homi- 
cide division  of  the  Tampa  Police  De- 
partment;! and  the  Hillsborough 
County  Sheriff's  Office  all  contributed 
investigative  manpower  in  the  case. 
Federal  prosecutive  resources  were 
jointly  sudplied  by  the  U.S.  attorneys 
office  and  the  Justice  Department's 
Organized  Crime  Strike  Force. 

As  a  res«lt.  14  individuals,  including 
numerous  known  organized  crime 
members  and  associates,  were  indicted 
on  Federal  charges,  including  RICO. 
The  indictment  described  a  pattern  of 
racketeering  encompassing  contract 
murder,  bpmbing.  narcotics,  counter- 
feiting, anjd  robbery.  Cloud  had  been 
only  one  of  five  individuals  on  whom 
murder  contracts  had  been  issued,  two 
of  which  ♦rere  Federal  prosecutors.  In 
these  case$,  murder  attempts  had  been 
made  via  I  automobile  bombings.  Two 
individual!  were  injured  as  a  result, 
though  Clpud  was  the  only  person  ac- 
tually killfd.  After  a  6-week  trial,  nine 
individual!  were  convicted  and  two  ac- 
quitted. "Two  individuals  had  pled 
guilty  pricfr  to  trial;  one.  the  driver  of 
the  getaway  car  in  Cloud's  murder, 
testified  as  the  Government's  chief 
witness.  The  man  who  pulled  the  trig- 
ger on  Richard  Cloud  hanged  himself 
in  jail  prior  to  the  Federal  trial,  but 
after  plea  ling  guilty  to  State  charges. 
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One  defendant  remained  a  fugitive  at 
the  time  of  trial.  Subsequently  appre- 
hended by  Federal  authorities,  he 
killed  himself  in  jail  just  prior  to  his 
scheduled  trial. 

By  passage  of  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1982.  sponsored  by  Senator  Chiles, 
myself,  and  others.  Congress  can 
vastly  improve  the  range  of  statutory 
tools  available  to  prosecute  cases  such 
as  Richard  Cloud's  murder.  In  such 
complex  investigations,  the  State  must 
be  able  to  depend  on  the  unfettered 
assistance  of  Federal  law  enforcement 
resources.  Our  bill  extends  Federal  ob- 
struction-of-justice  statutes  to  cover 
potential  witnesses  and  informants, 
not  protected  by  currrent  law.  It  spe- 
cifically designates  contract  murder  or 
murder  for  hire  as  a  Federal  criminal 
offense.  The  Federal  prosecutors  in 
the  Cloud  case  will  tell  you  that,  had 
these  statutory  offenses  been  available 
to  them,  the  investigation  and  trial  of 
the  case  would  have  been  much  sim- 
pler and  required  far  less  expenditure 
of  investigative  resources.  By  enacting 
these  proposals,  we  can  give  Federal 
authorities  the  investigative  jurisdic- 
tion needed  to  fully  and  effectively 
confront  organized  criminal  activity  as 
well  as  the  threats  and  violence  which 
they  will  unquestionably  encounter  in 
doing  so. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  of  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  which  will  last  no 
longer  than  30  minutes,  during  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  5  minutes 
each. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Washington,  I  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


HUMANITARIAN  ASSISTANCE 

FOR  THE  PEOPLE  OF  LEBANON 
AUTHORIZATION 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6631.  a  bill  to  authorize  humanitarian 
assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6631)  to  aiithorlze  humanitar- 
ian assistance  to  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  under- 
stand that  Senator  Pexl.  who  has 
worked  closely  with  me  as  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee,  is  on  his  way  and 
should  be  in  the  Chamber  momentari- 
ly. I  must  return  immediately  to  a 
hearing  we  are  conducting  on  the  reor- 
ganization of  the  Energy  Department 
for  the  administration. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  this 
morning  offers  us  a  chance  to  help  al- 
leviate the  human  suffering  of  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Lebanon.  Three 
times  in  less  than  a  decade  that  trou- 
bled country  has  seen  its  citizens 
killed,  wounded,  and  made  homeless 
by  civil  strife  and  military  actions.  The 
human  costs  and  physical  damage 
caused  by  the  current  military  activi- 
ties in  Lebanon  appear  to  be  the  worst 
to  date. 

This  bill  authorizes  $50  million  in 
fiscal  year  1982  funds  to  help  with 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  reconstruc- 
tion efforts  in  Lebanon.  Yesterday  the 
House  of  Representatives  passed  this 
legislation  by  a  vote  of  334  to  70.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions had  prepared  its  own  legislation, 
which  offered  several  additions  to  the 
House  bill  which  I  believe  were  quite 
useful.  However,  in  order  to  expedite 
passage  of  legislation  to  help  start  the 
funds  flowing  to  Lebanon,  my  col- 
leagues and  I  have  agreed  to  substi- 
tute the  House-passed  bill  for  our  own. 

The  administration  has  only  re- 
quested an  additional  $20  million  at 
this  time.  But  that  $20  million  was  de- 
signed to  meet  immediate  relief  and 
rehabilitation  efforts.  The  committee 
believed  that  we  should  provide  ade- 
quate funds  to  help  start  with  recon- 
struction programs  as  well,  assuming 
all  immediate  relief  efforts  can  be  met. 
Following  the  internal  violence  in 
1975-76,  the  United  States  provided 
around  $75  million  in  assistance  in  the 
fiscal  years  1976-78.  That  is  around 
$120  million  in  current  dollars.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  $50  million  is 
clearly  a  conservative  estimate  of  what 
the  long-range  needs  for  U.S.  help  will 
be. 

I  should  note  that  we  will  try  to  take 
care  of  the  committee's  additional  pro- 
visions in  other  ways.  One  amendment 
had  provided  for  a  series  of  reports  on 
our  assistance  programs  in  Lebanon. 
These  reports  would  assure  that  Con- 
gress would  receive  adequate  informa- 
tion on  how  relief  efforts  were  pro- 
gressing and  give  us  advance  notice  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  future 
needs  for  additional  U.S.  assistance.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  Chairman 
2UBLOCKI  has  kindly  agreed  to  send 
Secretary  Haig  a  letter  indicating  that 
the  House  of  Representatives  would 
likely  have  supported  that  provision  in 
a  conference  and  requesting  him  to 
treat  that  provision  as  if  it  had  passed. 
Senator  Zorinsky  had  introduced  an 
amendment  expanding  the  authority 


of  the  President  to  transfer  funds 
from  other  assistance  accounts  into 
the  disaster  assistance  account  in 
emergencies  such  as  we  face  in  Leba- 
non. I  believe  that  amendment  can  be 
considered  when  the  1983  foreign  aid 
bill  comes  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  was  unani- 
mously supported  by  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  in  our  meeting  yes- 
terday. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  pass  this 
provision  by  a  wide  margin.  This  is  a 
time  when  the  Lebanese  need  both  our 
moral  and  financial  support.  This  leg- 
islation goes  a  long  way  toward  provid- 
ing both. 

As  we  have  decided  to  support  the 
House  bill  in  order  to  expedite  the  leg- 
islative process,  there  will  not  be  a 
committee  report  on  our  own  bill. 
Therefore,  on  behalf  of  Senator  Peix 
and  myself,  I  wish  to  introduce  into 
the  Record  a  set  of  comments  which 
reflect  concerns  of  the  committee. 
These  remarks  will  help  establish  the 
legislative  record. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
them  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Committee  Comments 

The  Committee  is  greatly  concerned  at 
the  loss  of  life  and  the  human  suffering  In 
Lebanon.  Reliable  information  on  casualties 
and  the  level  of  destruction  may  not  be 
available  for  some  time.  In  fact,  while  the 
Committee  was  meeting  on  June  21  and  23. 
the  violence  still  continued  in  Beirut.  Never- 
theless, it  appears  that  several  thousand  ci- 
vilians have  been  killed  and  wounded,  and 
tens  of  thousands  have  been  affected  in 
some  manner  by  the  fighting.  Many  who 
have  fled  from  high  risk  areas  are  temporar- 
ily without  shelter,  and  many  others  have 
had  their  homes  destroyed  or  severely  dam- 
aged. 

Under  current  circumstances,  it  is  clearly 
impossible  to  make  very* precise  estimates  as 
to  the  ultimate  costs  involved  to  meet  imme- 
diate relief  needs  in  Lebanon  and  to  provide 
future  rehabilitation  and  reconstruction 
when  the  fighting  ceases.  However,  it  would 
appear  that  damage  to  housing  and  infra- 
structure will  prove  to  be  greater  than  that 
which  resulted  from  the  armed  clashes  in 
1975-76.  At  that  time  the  United  States  pro- 
vided approximately  S7S  million  In  econom- 
ic assistance  to  Lebanon  in  fiscal  years  1976- 
78.  That  would  amount  to  $120  million  in 
1982  dollars. 

The  Administration  has  already  commit- 
ted $5  million  in  existing  resources  in  Leba- 
non-S3  million  from  PL  480  Title  II  Pood 
for  Peace  funds  and  $2  million  from  the 
AID  Disaster  Assistance  Account.  The  Presi- 
dent intends  to  obtain  an  additional  $10  mil- 
lion from  reprogramming  additional  funds. 
The  Committee  is  concerned  that  these 
funds,  with  an  additional  S20  million  re- 
quested in  the  supplemental,  will  still  t>e 
well  below  an  equitable  U.S.  share  in  help- 
ing to  meet  relief,  rehabilitation,  and  recon- 
struction requirements  in  Lebanon.  The 
Committee  therefore  decided  to  authorize 
$50  million  in  fiscal  year  1982  funds  for 
these  purposes. 
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The  Committee  believes  that  first  priority 
for  use  of  these  funds  should  be  to  meet  im- 
mediate human  needs— food,  medicine,  shel- 
ter, and  water.  It  recognizes  that  in  many 
cases  this  will  require  rehabilitation  of  some 
infrastructure.  Water  and  sewer  systems 
must  be  put  back  in  working  order  to  avoid 
typhoid,  cholera,  dysentery.  Generators  and 
electrical  systems  must  be  restored  so  that 
water  pumps  can  operate.  Transport  sys- 
tems must  at  least  t>e  in  sufficient  repairs  to 
allow  food  and  other  emergency  supplies  to 
enter  Lebanon  and  reach  those  in  need. 
However,  the  Committee  certainly  would 
not  want  to  see  any  situation  where  priority 
were  given  to  buildings  over  people.  Alloca- 
tion of  funds  for  relief  should  not  be  de- 
layed while  plans  are  being  formulated  for 
rehabilitation  and  reconstruction. 

The  Committee  agreed  to  authorize  a 
larger  sum  of  money  than  requested  by  the 
Administration  so  as  to  assure  that  all  im- 
mediate relief  requirements  could  be  met  as 
soon  as  possible.  However,  as  the  emphasis 
on  the  activity  in  Lebanon  shifts  from  relief 
and  rehabilitation  to  reconstruction,  the 
Committee  will  wish  to  monitor  the  type  of 
programs  entered  into  by  AID  quite  closely. 
This  is  a  major  reason  for  the  reporting  re- 
quirements which  the  Committee  desires. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that  the  Presi- 
dent has  the  authority- under  section  492(b) 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  transfer 
funds  from  the  economic  assistance  ac- 
counts to  the  disaster  assistance  account. 
Later  appropriations  could  reimburse  the 
accounts  from  which  funds  were  taken. 
Should  AID  use  up  available  funds  for  relief 
efforts  before  the  Congress  acts  on  this  leg- 
islation, the  Committee  would  urge  the 
President  to  use  that  authority. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  Committee,  however, 
that  Congress  will  act  expeditiously  to  pass 
an  authorizations  bill  and  a  companion  ap- 
propriations bill,  so  that  use  of  such  repro- 
gramming  authority  will  not  prove  to  be 
necessary.  Such  a  transfer  would  occur  late 
In  fiscal  1982,  and  could  disrupt  plans  for 
projects  in  a  number  of  countries  in  the 
Caribbean,  Sub-saharan  Africa,  and  South 
Asia.  Unnecessary  administrative  costs 
could  be  incurred  in  delaying  projects  on  ice 
or  even  breaking  current  contracts.  As  at 
least  S20  million  is  likely  to  be  made  avail- 
able for  immediate  relief  efforts  without  use 
of  this  programming  authority,  the  Com- 
mittee believes  it  should  be  possible  for  the 
Congress  to  act  before  reprogramming  is 
needed. 

The  Committee  applaudes  the  commit- 
ments given  by  the  Administration  wit- 
nesses to  channel  as  much  assistance  as  pos- 
sible through  private  and  voluntary  agen- 
cies. Several  of  these  agencies  have  experi- 
ence and  resources  in  the  area,  and  are  con- 
ducting programs  or  gearing  up  to  do  so. 
The  Committee  would  also  encourage  sup- 
port of  UNICEP's  activities  in  the  relief 
effort,  which  are  already  underway. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before 
yielding  to  my  distinguished  colleague, 
I  would  like  to  just  comment  on  the 
tragedy  that  unfolds  before  us.  Leba- 
non is  undergoing  one  of  the  most 
tragic  events  that  has  happened  in  our 
current  history.  It  is  a  country  that 
has  been  torn  apart  by  all  kinds  of  fac- 
tions. 

Suffering  and  misery  have  been  in- 
flicted on  tens  of  ■thousands  of  home- 
less, and  thousands  of  casualties  have 
occurred.  We  do  not  know  precisely 
the  number  of  casualties,  frankly.  We 


see  vari<  us  estimates.  Yet  here  we  see, 
on  the  0  ne  hand,  U.S.  arms  being  used 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are  imme- 
diately. )n  an  emergency  basis,  adopt- 
ing a  piogram  of  $50  million  for  hu- 
manitar  an  assistance  and  help,  to 
assist  tl  ose  who  have  been  injured  or 
displace  I. 

I  hop«  and  trust  that  the  policy  of 
the  administration  is  that  we  not  fur- 
ther the  fighting,  that  we  not  have  an 
invasion,  a  takeover  by  armed  forces 
moving  into  the  city  of  Beirut  to 
spread  me  conflict  and  the  disaster.  I 
trust  thtit  U.S.  policy  is  further  that 
we  resoft  now  to  diplomacy,  that  we 
go  back  land  recede  to  the  target  goals 
and  lin^s  that  the  Israelis  themselves 
established  and  said  they  would 
adhere  lo.  We  must  work  streniiously 
now  to  I  exercise  our  leadership  and 
move  tiether  with  those  in  the  Arab 
world  vmo  want  peace,  and  Israel,  to 
find  a  tisis.  together  with  the  Govern- 
ment of^Lebanon,  for  working  for  and 
finding  a  peaceful  solution  to  this 
tragic  jiroblem  before  more  lives  are 
lost.     T 

Prime!  Minister  Begin  once  described 
to  me  that,  .as  he  lay  on  his  bed  with 
an  injujy.  he  could  visualize  the  thou- 
sands o'  deaths  the  Israelis  had  suf- 
fered aa  a  result  of  war  and  the  tens  of 
thousar  ds  of  wounded. 

I  feel  certain  he  must  be  able  then 
to  commiserate  with  the  innocent 
people  vho  have  nothing  to  do  with 
this  coijflict  and  are  just  caught  in  the 
crossfire. 

We  ought  to  do  everything  we  can  to 
help  avoid  further  loss  of  life.  I  do  not 
know  what  the  ultimate  cost  will  be 
and    what    portion    and    share    the 
United  States  will  feel  morally  obligat- 
ed to  participate  in  or  will   feel  we 
must  h'  >lp,  along  with  other  countries. 
But  it   s  a  tragic  course  on  which  we 
are  mo  ring.  Certainly  we  have  a  duty 
and  a   -esponsibility  to  move  on  this 
bill  nov '.  I  again  commend  the  biparti- 
san hui  nanitarian  sense  always  shown 
by  my  I  distinguished  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Peu,  from  Rhode  Island,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations,  who  is  a  hu- 
manitarian and  who  has  seen  the  need 
to  movte  with  swiftness  and  dispatch, 
fully  supporting  on  a  bipartisan  basis 
not  only  the  $20  million  the  adminis- 
tration has  asked  for  but  a  higher 
level  of  $50  million  which  we  feel  is  es- 
sential, and  will  join  with  me  in  the 
report    language    for    comments    en- 
dorsed now  by  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  vtjill  call  for  reports  to  keep  us 
abreast  of  the  expenditure  of  those 
funds  Bind  the  nature  and  extent  of 
the  dalnage. 

The]  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  join  with 
our  ejicellent  chairman,  the  Senator 
from  Blinois.  in  urging  our  colleagues 
to  givd  swift  passage  to  H.R.  6631.  the 
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emergency  ^iA  authorization  for  Leba- 
non. 

When  our  committee  met  to  consid- 
er the  administration's  request  for  $20 
million  for  Emergency  assistance.  Sen- 
ator TsoNGAS  and  I  introduced  an 
amendment  which  increased  the  au- 
thorization from  $20  million  to  $50 
million.  I  a^  glad  to  say  the  amend- 
ment was  accepted  by  the  committee 
unanimously. 

As  the  Senate  begins  its  consider- 
ation of  thi  House-passed  measure,  I 
am  pleased  to  note  that  the  bill  con- 
tains the  higher  amount  for  relief  and 
rehabilitatidn  assistance  in  Lebanon. 

Mr.  President.  I  take  particular  in- 
terest in  this  legislation  because  I  was 
in  Lebanon  a  scant  48  hours  before 
this  current  round  of  fighting  began. 
In  fact.  I  wks  in  southern  Lebanon,  in 
Tyre,  whicn  was  the  center  of  the  mili- 
tary activity  that  shortly  followed. 
The  report^  I  have  received  of  the  de- 
struction ot  lives  and  property  sadden 
me  dreadfully. 

In  a  sense,  the  tragedy  of  Lebanon 
represents  the  failure  of  the  interna- 
tional cominunity  to  forge  a  modus  Vi- 
vendi that;  could  be  acceptable  to 
Israel  and  ier  neighbors.  We  can  only 
hope  the  cirrent  conflict  which  rages 
on  just  as  [we  speak  here  this  after- 
noon might  ultimately  produce  a  Leb- 
anon that  Is  controlled  by  the  Leba- 
nese themselves,  not  controlled  by  the 
PLO  or  by  the  Syrians  or  by  the  Israe- 
lis but  by  the  Lebanese  themselves. 

In  the  interim  we  must  move  for- 
ward with  ithis  emergency  legislation 
which  will  allow  our  Government  to 
provide  foold.  shelter,  and  medical  sup- 
plies throiKh  private  voluntary  orga- 
nizations such  as  the  Catholic  Relief 
Services,  and  through  international 
organizations  such  as  the  Internation- 
al Red  Crois  and  UNICEF. 

There  m^y  be  disputes  concerning 
the  numbers  of  wounded,  the  numbers 
of  homeless,  and  the  numbers  of  dead, 
but  surely  jthere  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  need  i^  immediate.  We  must  act 
now  to  insiire  that  there  is  no  delay  in 
providing  liumanitarian  assistance  for 
Lebanon.  T 

Mr.  PERJCY.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
my  distinguished  colleague  for  his 
comments. 

LEBANONj  ISRAEL,  AND  THE  MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  resolution  which 
provides  for  humanitarian  assistance 
to  the  suffering  people  of  Lebanon. 

I  believej  it  an  appropriate  time  to 
make  some  additional  comments  re- 
garding that  situation  and  the  necessi- 
ty for  action,  to  not  only  care  for 
have  been  injured,  made 
and  lost  their  property,  but 
it  that  the  same  circum- 
not  occur  with  respect  to 
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those  whci 
homeless, 
to  see  to 
stances  dc 
others. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  the  agony  of  Lebanon 
continues 


It  must  end.  It  is  a  standing  re- 
proach to  the  civilized  world  that  this 
Nation  has  been  militarily  occupied 
for  7  years  with  no  protest,  no  action, 
and  virtually  no  concern  about  the 
devastating  impact  of  foreign  occupa- 
tion on  the  lives  of  the  Lebanese 
people  and  the  fabric  of  what  was  re- 
cently the  only  democratic  society  in 
the  Arab  world. 

By  coincidence,  several  days  ago 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
commemorated  Captive  Nations  Day, 
which  marks  Soviet  domination  of  the 
three  Baltic  republics.  The  annual 
congressional  remarks  on  Captive  Na- 
tions Day  are  an  offering  to  the  ghost 
of  Western  policy:  That  policy  which 
claims  as  its  principle  that  national 
borders  cannot  be  permanently 
changed  by  force.  Who  remembers  the 
captive  nations  today? 

For  7  years  Lebanon  has  been  just 
such  another  small  nation,  also  con- 
veniently forgotten  by  Western  civili- 
zation. Lebanon's  plight  has  evoked 
ritual  denunciation  and  little  else. 

Today,  because  it  has  been  invaded, 
and  only  because  it  has  been  invaded, 
there  is  no  need  to  ask  who  remembers 
Lebanon. 

But  our  commonsense  ought  to  have 
told  us  that  we  could  not  ignore  fester- 
ing wounds  in  the  fabric  of  interna- 
tional society  and  expect  them  to 
vanish.  And  our  common  humanity 
ought  to  have  told  us  that  allowing  a 
defenseless  nation  to  become  the  stag- 
ing ground  for  foreign  military  ambi- 
tions was  not  only  politically  foolish, 
but  morally  wrong.  Yet.  Lebanon  and 
her  people  have  occupied  in  the 
Middle  East  much  the  position  that 
the  captive  nations  occupy  in  Eastern 
Europe— a  convenient  propaganda  ve- 
hicle, a  platform  for  speeches,  and  an 
excuse  to  do  nothing. 

The  world  has  been  content  to  allow 
Lebanon  to  be  the  cockpit  for  the 
smoldering  conflicts  in  the  Middle 
East.  We  have  given  lipservice  to  the 
integrity  of  the  country,  but  we  have 
turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  reality.  Some 
30.000  Syrian  troops  have  occupied  the 
northern  section  of  the  nation,  polic- 
ing the  capital  of  Beirut  and  giving 
tangible  form  to  Syrian  expansionist 
goals.  Also  15.000  to  20.000  Palestin- 
ians have  used  southern  Lebanon  as  a 
staging  ground  to  turn  themselves 
from  guerrilla  fighters  and  terrorists 
into  a  military  force  in  their  own 
right.  Private  armies  have  sprung  up 
in  western  Beirut  among  the  different 
Moslem  groups  there.  Private  Chris- 
tian militias  have  t>een  aided  by  Israel 
in  the  south  and  have  maintained 
themselves  to  the  north  of  the  capital. 

We  should  not  be  surprised  that  this 
unstable  edifice  of  forces  has  now 
been  unbalanced. 

There  was  nothing  inevitable  about 
the  Israeli  assault  on  Lebanese  terri- 
tory. But  the  inherent  instability  that 
was  allowed  to  persist  for  so  long  con- 


tained within  itself  the  fissures  of  its 
own  collapse. 

This  is  not  a  recent  development.  It 
is  not  a  situation  we  confront  for  the 
first  time  this  month.  It  is  a  situation 
and  a  condition  which  began  with  the 
Jordanian  expulsion  of  the  PLO  in 
1970.  accelerated  in  the  devastating 
civil  war  of  1975,  and  has  been  a  fait 
accompli  since  1976.  For  7  years  our 
world  has  tacitly  chosen  to  ignore  it. 
We  have  chosen  to  maintain  the  fic- 
tion of  an  independent  Lebanese 
nation.  What  we  have  almost  permit- 
ted to  occur  is  the  virtual  dismember- 
ment by  force  of  a  nation  which  was 
once  the  pride  of  the  Eastern  Mediter- 
ranean, a  center  of  culture,  of  civiliza- 
tion, and  of  prosperity. 

I  am  deeply  distressed  at  the  human 
suffering  that  has  followed  in  the 
wake  of  this  war.  The  thousands  of 
lives  lost,  the  thousands  of  civilians 
wounded,  the  homes  destroyed,  the 
businesses  and  workplaces  ruined— 
surely  these  are  proof,  if  further  proof 
were  needed,  of  the  senseless  destruc- 
tion of  war. 

I  grieve  for  the  dead  and  dying  inno- 
cent men.  women,  and  children  of  Leb- 
anon, as  well  as  for  the  casualties 
among  the  combatants. 

The  nations  of  the  world  must, 
surely,  recognize  that  the  futility  and 
the  horror  of  war  cannot  continue  to 
be  ignored  just  because  the  destruc- 
tion lands  on  someone  else's  home,  or 
kills  someone  else's  children. 

The  agony  that  Lebanon  endured 
for  the  last  decade  was  a  man-made 
trauma,  not  a  natural  disaster.  It  was 
human  action  and  human  will  which 
allowed  some  to  gaze  on  the  moun- 
tains of  Lebanon  and  see  an  enlarge- 
ment of  their  political  power.  It  was 
human  failure  that  let  the  rest  of  us 
look  on  the  destruction  of  a  society 
and  see  a  geopolitical  safety  valve. 

When  will  we  cease  to  treat  other 
people's  lives  as  defenses  against  our 
lack  of  political  will?  Are  we  to  tell  the 
people  of  Lebanon  today  that  their 
plight  is  the  result  of  political,  geo- 
graphic forces  over  which  we  have  no 
control?  Will  we  use  the  deaths  of  Leb- 
anese people  and  the  destruction  of 
Lebanese  homes  as  another  counter  in 
the  never-ending  big  power  struggle? 

Or  will  we.  this  time,  try  to  resolve 
the  conflict  so  as  to  prevent  future 
conflicts? 

I  believe  the  choice  is  ours  to  make. 
I  do  not  believe  geographical  or  politi- 
cal or  historical  forces  must  inevitably 
compel  people  to  slaughter  each  other. 
I  do  not  accept  that  outcome. 

It  is  a  curious  reflection  on  the  reali- 
ties of  our  world  that  in  this  war.  the 
major  powers  are  little  better  than  by- 
standers. Our  Nation  has  insisted  on 
the  Israeli  acceptance  of  a  cease-fire. 
We  have  insisted  that  Beirut  not  be  in- 
vaded. The  Soviets  have  sent  a  general 
to  Damascus  to  confer  with  their 
Syrian  allies,  and  they  have  claimed 


the  usual  generous  interpretation  of 
Soviet  border  interests  in  a  note  to  the 
Israelis. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Soviets  are  set- 
ting the  stage,  in  traditional  fashion, 
to  shore  up  their  prestige  among  the 
Arabs,  to  reassure  the  PLO  that  its 
source  of  arms  will  not  dry  up.  and  to 
maintain  the  fiction  that  Israel  is  the 
only  threat  to  peace  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  danger,  in  my  view,  is  that  if  we 
permit  diplomacy-as-usual  to  reassert 
itself  in  settling  the  outcome,  we  may 
emerge  with  nothing  but  a  reversion 
to  a  modified  status  quo  ante— a 
buffer  zone  to  protect  the  Galilee,  no 
meaningful  reduction  in  the  Syrian 
presence,  and  no  meaningful  strength- 
ening of  a  viable  Lebanese  authority 
either.  Such  an  outcome  will  spell  the 
beginning  of  the  next  war  as  clearly  as 
the  civil  war  of  1975  laid  the  ground- 
work for  this  one. 

But  we  have,  as  well,  an  opportunity 
to  work  for  and  achieve  a  different 
outcome— the  revival  and  reestablish- 
ment  of  a  truly  independent  and  dem- 
ocratic Lebanon,  with  full  control  over 
her  own  territory,  with  full  control 
over  her  duly  authorized  armed  forces, 
and  without  the  destabilizing  presence 
of  professional  terrorists  in  her  coun- 
tryside towns.  Such  an  outcome  would 
bolster  the  cause  of  Middle  East  peace. 
It  is  the  goal  toward  which  we  should 
direct  our  efforts. 

What  is  needed  is  a  cease-fire,  a  real 
cease-fire.  The  fighting,  the  killing  of 
innocent  civilians,  the  destruction  of 
property  must  end.  There  then  must 
be  the  final  withdrawal  of  all  foreign 
troops  from  Lebanese  soil— Syrian 
troops,  PLO  troops,  and  Israeli  troops 
alike,  without  distinction.  No  nation 
can  live  or  should  be  asked  to  live  with 
what  is.  in  effect,  an  occupation  army 
within  its  borders.  The  fiction  of  an 
Arab  deterrent  forc§  must  end  and  the 
Syrians  must  return  to  Syria. 

Israel  must  abide  by  her  stated  com- 
mitment that  she  covets  no  Lebanese 
territory  and  withdraw  to  her  own 
borders.  The  ultimate  Israeli  goal  of 
secure  borders,  recognized  and  respect- 
ed by  her  neighbors— a  goal  which  the 
United  States  supports,  a  goal  which  I 
support— cannot  be  achieved  in  a  cli- 
mate of  violence,  mistrust,  and  de- 
struction. Israel's  ultimate  political  se- 
curity cannot  be  assured  by  war. 

The  PLO  cannot  remain  in  Lebanon. 
No  nation  should  have  to  play  unwill- 
ing host  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
people  who  have  no  allegiance  to  its 
authority,  and  who  brook  no  interfer- 
ence with  their  goals  and  tactics. 

This  administration  has  said  it  will 
make  international  terrorism  one  of 
the  central  aspects  of  its  foreign 
policy.  Lebanon  has  been  the  unwill- 
ing host  of  the  world's  largest  terrorist 
training  camps  for  years.  If  our  con- 
cern about  international  terrorism  is 
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to  be  expressed  In  practice,  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  an  enclave  is  essential. 
Terrorism  seeks  to  win  wars  on  battle- 
fields made  of  innocent  people.  It  is 
not  now  and  has  never  been  a  legiti- 
mate or  just  way  to  pursue  either  a 
military  or  political  goal.  It  is  long 
past  time  that  we  ceased  to  abide  by 
the  fiction  that  demands  backed  by 
terrorist  actions  have  any  claim  on  the 
international  community. 

I  want  to  see  an  end  to  the  diplomat- 
ic fictions  which  have  allowed  Leba- 
non to  be  dismembered  and,  now,  in- 
vaded. 

I  demand  for  the  Lebanese  people 
the  same  right  to  peaceful  existence 
that  Israel  has  presented  to  the  world 
for  three  decades,  the  same  right  to  in- 
dependence and  self-determination 
that  the  Palestinians  claim  for  them- 
selves, the  same  peace  that  every  Arab 
nation  has  claimed  as  its  goal,  the 
same  freedom  and  justice  that  all  peo- 
ples the  world  over  long  for. 

It  is  an  outrage  that  a  nation  whose 
goal  and  practice  has  been  to  live  at 
peace  with  others  should  herself 
become  the  battleground  for  the  wars 
of  others. 

There  must  be  a  successful  diplomat- 
ic effort  to  reinstate  a  soverign,  inde- 
pendent, and  democratic  Lebanon  in 
the  wake  of  the  ruins.  I  welcome  the 
initiative  of  President  Sarkis  in  seek- 
ing to  set  the  groundwork  for  such  an 
outcome  with  the  Commission  on  Na- 
tional Salvation.  No  final  battle  for 
political  power  or  ultimate  control 
over  Lebanon  can  be  won  or  will  be 
won  while  the  nation  is  occupied  by 
three  foreign  armies.  But  Lebanese  na- 
tional leaders  of  all  groups  should 
seize  the  current  opening  to  forge 
again  the  balance  and  the  accommoda- 
tions that  once  made  Lebanon  an  oasis 
of  peace  and  prosperity  in  the  Middle 
East. 

It  would  be  tragic  if  the  violence  and 
dissension  of  foreign  occupation  were 
now  to  erode  the  Lebanese  ability  to 
recreate  their  nation.  It  would  be  an 
invitation  to  foreign  influence,  yet 
again,  and  a  disheartening  loss  of  the 
tolerance  and  spirit  that  infused  Leba- 
nese society  and  set  an  example  to  the 
rest  of  the  Middle  East  in  the  past 
decade. 

For  this  one  time,  the  leaders  of  Leb- 
anon, the  leaders  of  other  nations,  and 
the  people  of  the  world  ought  to  look 
directly  at  and  recognize  the  human 
casualties  of  war.  The  maimed  chil- 
dren of  Beirut,  the  dead  children  of 
Sldon,  the  orphaned  children  of  Tyre, 
who  are  now  homeless— none  of  them 
had  any  hand  in  creating  the  situation 
that  has  led  to  their  death,  injury,  and 
destruction. 

None  of  the  people  lying  bleeding 
and  dying  in  Lebanese  hospitals  today 
are  of  less  value  than  the  political 
leaders  who  will  soon  help  determine 
their  ultimate  fate.  It  is  time,  and  well 
past  time,  that  the  political  leaders  of 
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the  C01  itendlng  parties  as  well  as  those 
of  the  international  community  recog- 
nized t  lat  reality. 

If  t  he  world's  political  leaders 
cannot  see  their  own  homes  and  their 
own  fi  milies  and  their  own  children 
mirror  Kj  in  the  ruins  of  Lebanese 
towns.  Lebanese  villages,  dead  and 
dying  Lebanese  children,  they  will  for- 
feit their  claim  to  their  positiohs  and 
to  the  iillegiance  of  the  people  who  are 
doing  1|ie  bleeding  and  the  dying. 

As  ail  American  of  Lebanese  descent, 
Mr.  President,  I  urge  in  the  strongest 
possible  terms  that  we  not  miss  this 
opportunity  to  work  for  a  restoration 
of  stability  in  Lebanon,  and  a  begin- 
ning t<  the  end  of  that  small  nation's 
agony. 

If  evi  >r  an  opportunity  existed  to  do 
the  riait  thing  it  is  now.  And  if  ever 
an  op3ortunity  existed  to  demon- 
strate, in  practice  as  well  as  with  rhet- 
oric, our  support  for  peaceful  resolu- 
tions t»  conflicts,  this  is  it.  The  United 
States  and  the  free  world  have  every- 
thing |o  gain  and  nothing  to  lose  by 
vigorously  and  imaginatively  seizing 
this  c|iance  to  restore  to  the  free 
world  fa  nation  which  intransigence, 
hatred  and  violence  has  almost  de- 
stroye< . 


•  Mr. 
today 
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KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  is  considering  an 
urgent 'authorization  of  $50  million  in 
emerg^cy  relief  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  Lebanon.  Americans  all 
across  0ur  country  are  shocked  by  yet 
anothc^  tragic  outbreak  of  fighting  in 
the  Middle  East.  And  as  happens  all 
n,  it  is  the  innocent  who  have 
most.  Today  it  is  Lebanon 
as  paid  the  heaviest  price  for 
failurejto  find  a  just  and  lasting  peace 
in  the  Middle  East. 

Repcrts  reaching  us  indicate  that 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  people  have 
been  killed,  wounded,  or  displaced  by 
the  most  recent  fighting.  Families  are 
shattened  and  divided.  As  a  result  of 
the  intensity  of  the  fighting  there  has 
been  ntassive  destruction.  Towns  have 
been  riazed:  whole  villages  were  de- 
stroyeq.  Farms  and  fields  have  been 
ravaged.  For  many  Lebanese  their 
homes  kre  only  memories.  Throughout 
the  area  of  the  fighting  the  basic  in- 
frastrujcture  that  supports  life  is  gone. 
Water,!  electricity,  sanitation,  roads, 
bridge!,  hospitals— all  are  destroyed. 
The  pHght  of  those  who  remain  alive 
is  critical. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  question 
as  to  t^e  urgency  of  this  humanitarian 
assistaice  to  the  people  of  Lebanon. 
The  needs  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
wound  >d  and  homeless  cannot  be  ig- 
nored, and  the  cries  for  help  from 
those  Attempting  to  provide  emergen- 
cy assistance  must  not  go  unanswered. 

Alreidy,  the  International  Commit- 
tee of]  the  Red  Cross  in  Geneva  has 
issued  Ian  urgent  appeal  for  over  $20 
million— to  which  only  $4  million  in 
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cash  or  kind  have  been  received  to 
date.  In  addition,  the  private  volun- 
tary and  church  agencies,  who  are 
helping  pe  >ple  on  all  sides  of  the  Leb- 
anese conf  ict,  have  totally  inadequate 
resources  to  meet  massive  medical  and 
relief  need  5. 

Under  the  terms  of  section  491  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act,  I  urge  the 
administration  to  allocate  a  substan- 
tial portion  of  the  funds  authorized  by 
this  bill  td  support  the  work  of  these 
agencies,  efspecially  the  private  Ameri- 
can voluntary  agencies,  such  as  Catho- 
lic Relief  Services  and  Church  World 
Service,  and  to  support  the  other 
international  and  humanitarian  agen- 
cies work^g  in  Lebanon— especially 
the  ICRC  and  the  American  Universi- 
ty of  Beirut's  hospital.  These  agencies 
are  literaliy  on  the  firing  line,  and  in 
direct  contJact  with  the  people  in  need, 
and  their  Orograms  must  be  supported 
by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  approval  of  this  as- 
sistance implements  the  policy  toward 
Lebanon  which  I  introduced  in  the 
Senate  last  year  and  which  was  incor- 
porated into  law  in  the  International 
Security  and  Development  Coopera- 
tion Act  of  1981.  Section  715(5)  of  that 
act  calls  for  "generous  international 
support  for  relief,  rehabilitation  and 
humanitarian  assistance  for  Leba- 
non •  •  '"Last  year,  the  Congress  ap- 
proved my  amendment  to  allocate  $5 
million  inlhumanitarian  aid  to  Leba- 
non. I  am  very  pleased  that  the  Senate 
has  now  moved  rapidly  to  provide  this 
additional  assistance,  so  badly  needed 
at  this  timfe. 

Unquestionably,  the  events  of  recent 
weeks  hignlight  the  urgent  need  to 
provide  humanitarian  assistance:  but. 
even  mora  importantly,  these  events 
underscore  the  compelling  need  to 
reach  a  colnprehensive  and  permanent 
peace  in  tike  Middle  East.  Last  week  I 
spoke  on  jthis  question  and  I  would 
like  to  reiterate  today  that  there  is  a 
new  moment  of  opportunity  in  the 
Middle  East  to  restore  to  Lebanon  and 
to  the  Lebanese  people  their  independ- 
ence, soveiteignty  and  territorial  integ- 
rity. It  is  I  the  moment  to  implement 
the  entire!  policy  on  Lebanon  which 
was  set  f otjth  last  fall  in  law. 

Let  me  read  section  715: 
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Sec.  715.  \i  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
should  con^nue  to  support  diplomatic  ef- 
forts to  resttlve  the  current  crisis  in  Leba- 
non, and  to  pursue  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated policy  in  Lebanon  guided  by  the 
following  principles: 

(1)  maintenance  of  an  effective  cease-fire 
throughout  Lebanon; 

(2)  resolu  ion  of  the  issue  of  the  Syrian 
missiles  dep  oyed  in  Lebanon: 

(3)  freedo  n.  security,  and  opportunity  for 
the  Christian  and  all  other  Lebanese  com- 
munities, including  the  Moslem.  Druze,  Ar- 
menian, anf  Jewish  communities  in  Lel>a- 
non: 


(4)  reaffirmation  of  the  historic  United 
States-Lebanon  relationship  and  strength- 
ening the  longstanding  commitment  of  the 
United  States  to  the  independence,  sover- 
eignty, and  territorial  integrity  of  Lebanon, 
without  partition,  free  from  terrorism  and 
violence,  and  free  to  determine  its  future 
without  Soviet  or  other  outside  interfer- 
ence; 

(5)  generous  international  support  for 
relief,  rehabilitation,  and  humanitarian  as- 
sistance for  Lebanon,  particularly  for  those 
Lebanese  citizens  who  have  suffered  from 
the  terrorism  and  violence  of  recent  events; 

(6)  restoration  of  Lebanon's  sovereignty 
free  from  outside  domination  or  occupation: 
and 

(7)  support  for  a  free  and  open  national 
election. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  press 
ahead  for  reconciliation  between  the 
various  Lebanese  factions.  I  hope  all 
Lebanese  will  join  together  to  restore 
the  authority  of  the  central  govern- 
ment so  it  can  once  again  assume  re- 
sponsibility for  security  throughout 
Lebanon,  and  so  Lebanon  can  once 
again  assume  its  traditional  place  as 
home  for  all  communities— Christian, 
Moslem,  Jews,  and  Druze.  The  world 
needs  a  free,  secure,  democratic  and 
prosperous  Lebanon,  with  close  ties  to 
the  West,  and  I  hope  that  later  this 
year  we  will  see  Lebanese  democracy 
very  much  alive  as  the  Lebanese 
people  go  through  the  process  of  elect- 
ing a  new  President. 

I  urge  the  administration  to  press 
for  the  withdrawal  of  all  forces  from 
Lebanon.  The  Government  of  Israel 
has  made  clear  that  it  desires  not  one 
inch  of  Lebanese  territory,  and  I  wel- 
come this  assurance.  The  Syrians  who 
sent  forces  into  Lebanon  6  years  ago, 
ostensibly  to  restore  peace,  have  in 
fact  been  an  occupation  force  and 
have  undermined  the  Constitution  of 
Lebanon,  and  intimidated  both  its  gov- 
ernment and  its  people.  I  need  only 
mention  how  this  so-called  peace  force 
almost  leveled  the  Christian  city  of 
Zahle.  It  was  the  Syrian  introduction 
of  SAM  missiles  into  Lebanon  last 
year  that  led  them  to  heightened  ten- 
sion and  a  new  round  of  fighting  in 
Lebanon.  All  Syrian  forces  must  be 
withdrawn  from  Lebanon  in  accord- 
ance with  the  Lebanese  Government 
request. 

The  PLO  must  be  disarmed  and  the 
"State  Within  a  SUte"  dismantled. 
Never  again  should  Lebanon  be  a  base 
for  terrorism  and  murder.  Never  again 
should  the  Government  of  Lebanon  be 
intimidated  by  an  organization  such  as 
the  PLO  which  was  a  guest  in  the 
country. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
again  that  now  is  the  time  to  restore 
Lebanon  to  its  proper  place  as  a  truly 
independent  and  sovereign  state  free 
from  outside  occupation  and  interfer- 
ence. We  must  use  all  our  available  re- 
sources in  this  important  effort.  We 
must  stand  by  our  Lebanese  friends  in 
this  dark  hour— to  help  them  meet  the 
critical   humanitarian   problems   that 


how  exist— and  we  must  stand  with 
them  in  their  efforts  to  rebuild  a  new, 
free  and  prosperous  Lebanon.  And  our 
ultimate  goal  must  be  a  true  and  en- 
during peace  for  all  who  live  in  the 
Middle  East.* 

AID  TO  LEBANON 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  legislation  now 
before  the  Senate.  The  pending  bill 
would  authorize  $50  million  in  human- 
itarian relief  assistance  for  the  people 
of  Lebanon  in  addition  to  $15  million 
the  administration  has  announced  it 
will  reprogram  from  other  areas. 

I  commend  the  members  of  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  for  their 
prompt  action  and  I  urge  unanimous 
passage  of  this  legislation,  that  we 
may  supply  immediate  disaster  aid  to 
the  victims  of  the  conflict  now  raging 
in  Lebanon. 

Since  1975,  when  Lebanon  was  over- 
run by  the  Syrian  Armed  Forces,  fol- 
lowing in  the  path  of  the  PLO.  that 
democratic.  pro-Western  nation  has 
been  torn  asunder.  The  life  of  the  Leb- 
anese people  has  been  disrupted  as 
have  few  in  the  world  in  recent  years. 
The  time  is  long  past  for  the  United 
States  to  assume  a  leading  role  in  the 
reconstruction  of  a  pluralist,  demo- 
cratic Lebanon— free  of  all  foreign  oc- 
cupation. 

At  the  time  when  we  could  have  had 
greatest  effect,  in  1975,  this  country 
was  still  reluctant  to  engage  in  the  de- 
fense of  its  interests  abroad.  I  was  am- 
bassador to  the  United  Nations  when 
Lebanon  began  to  come  apart.  Accord- 
ingly, it  was  my  sad  duty  to  have  to 
tell  the  Lebanese  ambassador  the 
United  States  would  not  be  able  to  do 
anything  for  his  country— despite  the 
utter  violation  of  the  sovereignty  and 
liberty  of  a  kindred  democracy. 

Recent  tragic  events  have  presented 
us  with  new  opportunities  to  build 
peace  in  the  region,  even  as  we  restore 
democracy  and  stability  to  Lebanon. 

Humanitarian  assistance  is  the  first 
step— and  I  trust  the  Congress  and  the 
President  will  expedite  implementa- 
tion of  the  aid  program— but  is  is  only 
the  first  step. 

Let  us  hope  we  shall  muster  the 
courage  to  follow  through  to  succes- 
sive measures  necessary  for  the  recon- 
struction of  Lebanon. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise 
today  to  support  the  authorization  for 
$50  million  in  disaster  relief  to  the 
people  of  Lebanon. 

The  recent  fighting  in  Lebanon  has 
exacted  a  great  toll  on  Lebanon's  civil- 
ian population.  It  has  been  most  un- 
fortunate for  the  people  of  Lebanon 
that  the  PLO  and  Syrian  forces  have 
occupied  Lebanon  and  that  Israel 
found  it  necessary  to  drive  out  the  ter- 
rorists who  were  attacking  Israelis 
living  near  the  Lebanese  border. 

This  aid,  so  desperately  needed,  will 
enable  the  Lebanese  people  to  receive 
medical  aid  and  food  as  well  as  insure 


the  restoration  of  essential  ser\'ices 
and  the  normalization  of  daily  life. 
Hopefully,  this  assistance  will  be  a 
first  step  to  peace  in  Lebanon  and  the 
reestablishment  of  Lebanon's  sover- 
eignty. 

The  people  of  Lebanon  have  suf- 
fered under  the  threat  of  foreign 
domination:  over  60  percent  of  the 
country  has  been  occupied  by  PLO 
and  Syrian  forces.  Without  a  stable, 
viable  government,  the  Lebanese 
people  have  been  unable  to  resist  for- 
eign intervention.  In  1970.  after  King 
Hussein  expelled  the  PLO  from 
Jordan,  the  Lebanese  were  too  weak  to 
resist  them.  In  1975,  Syria  sent  troops 
into  Lebanon  and  bloody  civil  war 
ensued— killing  thousands  and  leaving 
the  small  country  in  ruins.  Lebanon 
has  never  fully  recovered  from  this 
devastation. 

Already,  the  Jewish  Joint  Distribu- 
tion Committee,  the  International  Red 
Cross,  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
and  the  Catholic  Relief  Services  have 
begun  to  assist  the  Lebanese  people. 

The  debate  on  U.S.  policy  in  the 
Middle  East  will  be  detailed  and  ex- 
tended and  I  realize  that  foreign  aid 
may  not  be  popular  at  a  time  of  fiscal 
austerity  here  at  home.  The  American 
people,  I  believe,  will  generously  offer 
this  disaster  assistance  to  the  people 
of  Lebanon  who  are  in  such  dire  need. 
It  is  my  view,  however,  that  these 
funds  must  not  be  redirected  from 
other  places  of  need,  particularly  the 
allocated  foreign  assistance  funds  nec- 
essary for  the  survival  of  Israel,  our 
only  democratic  ally  in  the  Middle 
East. 

The  bipartisan  nature  of  the  support 
for  this  humanitarian  assistance  to 
Lebanon  reflects  the  American  com- 
mitment to  the  assistance  of  people  in 
need. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  before 
asking  for  adoption  I  want  to  clarify 
one  particular  point.  There  is  a  great 
distinction  in  all  of  our  minds  between 
the  PLO,  which  is  in  part  a  terrorist 
organization,  and  the  civilian  casual- 
ties that  have  occurred.  This  legisla- 
tion is  in  support  of  the  civilians  living 
in  Lebanon  who  have  suffered  the 
tragedy  of  a  war  in  which  they  really 
were  not  themselves  involved  and 
which  they  had  no  part  of.  War  often 
takes  unintended  victims,  and  they 
can  be  aided  by  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  third  read- 
ing of  H.R.  6631. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a 
third  time  and  was  read  the  third 
time. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  further  debate?  If  not,  the  ques- 
tion is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  6631)  was  passed. 
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Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
information  that  the  House  has  not 
yet  acted  on  the  supplemental  appro- 
priation veto  message  or  on  a  subse- 
quent bill. 

That  is  still  the  prime  business  of 
the  Senate  for  today  and.  therefore, 
we  must  await  further  action  by  the 
House. 

It  is  still  my  intention  at  some 
point— not  now.  but  at  some  point 
after  conferring  with  Senator  Helms. 
Senator  Huddleston.  Senator  Eagle- 
ton,  and  others— to  ask  the  Senate  to 
turn  to  the  consideration  of  an  agri- 
culture bill  dealing  with  tobacco.  Once 
again.  I  am  not  doing  that  now.  I  am 
simply  putting  Senators  on  notice  that 
later  I  will. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  since  it 
appears  there  is  nothing  else  cleared 
for  action  at  this  time.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  to  not  past  the  hour 
of  2:30  p.m.  in  which  Senators  may 
speak  for  not  more  than  5  minutes 
each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


QUORUM  CALL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  each  of  the  cloakrooms  advise 
their  Members  that  we  are  about  to  be 
honored  with  a  visit  by  distinguished 
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member ;  of  the  European  Parliament. 
I  ask  fcr  a  live  quorum  call  and  ask 
that  it  g )  rapidly. 

The  fRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi;  1  call  the  roll. 

The  b  II  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll.  an(  I  the  following  Senators  en- 
tered th  e  Chamber  and  answered  to 
their  naines: 

[Quorum  No.  37  Leg.] 

Bidpn  Lugar  Stevens 

Boschwitz 

Cohen 

The 
quorum 
call  the 

The 
the  roll 
entered 
their  naines: 


Lugar 

Mattingly 

Pressler 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A 
is  not  present.  The  clerk  will 
lames  of  the  absent  Senators, 
clerk  resumed  the  call  of 
and  the  following  Senators 
:he  Chamber  and  answered  to 


bill 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Baker 

Brady 

Burdirk 

Byrd. 

Harry  F. 
Cochran 
D'Acnato 
DeConcini 
Dixon 
I>odd 
Domeniri 
Eaglet  on 
East 
Garn 


Jr. 


Goldwaler 

Gorton 

Grassley 

Hatfield 

Hankins 

Heflin 

Helms 

Hollings 

Huddleston 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Jep.sen 

Johnston 

Laxalt 

Maihias 

Matsunaga 


McCIure 

Melcher 

Murkowski 

Nickles 

Pell 

Percy 

Quayle 

&irbanes 

Sasser 

Schmitt 

Simpson 

Specter 

Slarrord 

Stennis 

Thurmond 

Warner 


Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (]  Ht.  Chafee).  the  Senator  from 
Missour  (Mr.  Danforth).  the  Senator 
from  All  Lbama  (Mr.  Denton),  the  Sen- 
ator froti  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Sen- 
ator fr^m  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).jthe  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Hatch).  I  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  HAYAKAWA).  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Heinz),  the  Senator 
from  lew  Hampshire  (Mr.  Hum- 
phrey), the  Senator  from  Kansas 
(Mrs.  Kassebaum).  the  Senator  from 
Wiscona  n  (Mr.  Kasten).  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  (Mr.  Pack  wood),  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr.  Roth). 
the  Sent  itor  from  New  Hampshire  (Mr. 
RudmanD,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
Symms).  the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr. 
Tower)]  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr.  Wallop),  and  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  are  neces- 
sarily al  sent. 

Mr.  I  JOUYE.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatoi  from  Montana  (Mr.  Baucus). 
the  Sei  ator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bent- 
sen),  th ;  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
Boren).  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Biaoley).  the  Senator  from  Ar- 


kansas 


(Mr.    Bumpers),    the   Senator 


from  V  est  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd).  he  Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr. 
Cannon),  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska Mr.  ExoN),  the  Senator  from 
Kentuc  :y  (Mr.  Ford),  the  Senator 
from  Onio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  C  >lorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor froi  n  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), thii  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr. 


(Mr.  Levin) 
ana   (Mr 
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Leahy).   th<    Senator   from   Michigan 


the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
fliONC).  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  flETZENBAUM).  the  Senator 
from  MaineKMr.  Mitchell),  the  Sena- 
tor from  N*w  York  (Mr.  Moynihan). 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Nunn). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
PROXMiRE)Jthe  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  Pfyor).  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  (Mr.  Randolph),  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle). 
the  Senaton  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAS).  tlie  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  ZoRiNSKY).  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mf.  Chiles)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The     PRtSIDING     OFFICER, 
quorum  is  present. 


elected  fror 
European 
visiting  witf 
the  first  Ei 
selected  in 
I  should 
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the  Parliar 
the  Europe^ 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  MEM- 
BERS OP  THE  EUROPEAN  PAR- 
LIAMENT t 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
were  honored  today  with  the  presence 
of  a  distingiiiished  delegation  from  the 
European  Parliament.  As  Senators  are 
aware,  the  Members  of  Parliament  are 
the  Member  States  of  the 
immunity.  Those  who  are 
us  today  are  Members  of 
iropean  Parliament  to  be 
I  direct  popular  election. 
Iiote  that  one  of  the  most 
)f  the  responsibilities  of 
ent  is  the  consideration  of 
kn  Community's  budget.  It 
is  my  understanding  that  their  consid- 
eration of  their  budget  is  every  bit  as 
energetic  aid  confrontational  as  our 
own.  and  I  suspect  we  have  much  in 
common  on  the  issue. 

I  thank  t  le  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  came  to  the  floor  to  welcome 
these  visito  "s  to  our  Chamber.  I  trust 
that  their  \  isit  here  and  in  the  House 
of  Represe  itatives  has  been  a  con- 
structive and  useful  experience  for 
both  the  f^uropean  Parliament  and 
Congress. 

Mr.  Presiflent.  on  behalf  of  the  ma- 
jority leader.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  natnes  of  the  Members  of  the 
delegation  rom  the  European  Parlia- 
ment be  pri  ited  in  the  Record. 

There  bei  ig  no  objection,  the  names 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  i  bllows: 

Gt/ESTS.  OciEGATION  FROM  THE  EUROPEAN 
PARLIAMENT 


June  2k,  1982 
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Vince  izo 


Mrs.    Eva 

Denmark). 
Mr. 

Chairman  ( 
Mr.  Rene 

(Communist. 
Mrs.  Simonle 
Mr.   Ernest 

Group.  Belgi 
Mr.  Mario 
Mr.  Erwin 
Mr.  Jacque  i 
Mr.  Efstra: 

Peoples  Partp' 
Mr.  Niels 


Gredal.    Chairman    (Socialist, 


Glummarra.    First    Vice- 
Eliropean  People's  Party.  Italy), 
liquet.  Second  Vice  Chairman 
France). 
Veil  (Liberal.  FYance). 
Glinne   (Chairman.  Socialist 
m). 
Zagari  (Socialist.  Italy). 
]>ange  (Socialist.  Germany). 
Moreau  (Socialist.  France), 
ios  Papaefstratiou  (European 
Greece). 
Haagerup  (Liberal.  Denmark). 


Mr.  Harry  Notenboom  (European  People's 
Party.  Netherlands). 

Lord  Bethell  (European  Democrat.  United 
Kingdom). 

Mr.  Wolfgang  Schall  (European  People's 
Party.  Germany). 

Mrs.  Louise  Moreau  (European  People's 
Party,  France). 

Mr.  Sergio  Segre  (Communist.  Italy). 

Mr.  Alan  Tyrell  (European  Democrat. 
United  Kingom). 

Mr.  Leonidas  Lagakos  (Socialist.  Greece). 

Mr.  Roland  Boyes  (Socialist.  United  King- 
dom). 

Mr.  Karl  von  Wogau  (European  People's 
Party.  Germany). 

Mr.  Michael  Welsh  (European  Democrat. 
United  Kingom). 

Mr.  Fritz  Gautier  (Socialist.  Germany). 

Miss  Sile  de  Valera  (European  Progressive 
Democrat.  Ireland). 

Mr.  Roland  De  Kergorlay.  Head  of  the 
Delegation  of  the  Commission  of  European 
Community. 

Mr.  Theo  Junker.  Head  of  Division,  Secre- 
tariat of  Interparliamentary  Delegations. 

Mr.  Denis  Corboy.  Director  of  Informa- 
tion. Delegation  of  the  Commission  of  the 
European  Communities. 

Mr.  Gerard  Laprat,  Secretary-General. 
Communist  Party  Group. 

Mr.  Simon  Lunn.  Adviser.  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  European  Parliament. 

Mr.  James  Spence.  Principal  Administra- 
tor, Secretariat  of  Interparliamentary  Dele- 
gations. 

Mr.  Chris  Piening.  Administrator.  Secre- 
tariat of  Interparliamentary  Delegations. 

Mr.  Jim  Talbot.  Public  Affairs.  Delegation 
of  the  Commission  of  the  European  Com- 
munity. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brady).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
GOLDWATER).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 


AMVETS  ON  VOLUNTARY 
PRAYER 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  hot  air.  and 
very  little  substance,  in  the  rhetoric 
against  a  statute  restoring  voluntary 
prayer  to  the  public  schools.  Congress 
has  ample  explicit  power  to  withdraw 
prayer  cases  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  courts,  including  the  Su- 
preme Court,  notwithstanding  the 
cries  now  emanating  from  the  lawyers' 
lobbyists. 

Gabriel  P.  Brinsky.  national  service 
and  legislative  director  of  AMVETS, 
has  recently  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  on  this  matter. 
Published  in  the  May  20.  1982.  issue  of 
the  Stars  and  Stripes.  Mr.  Brinsky's 
article  emphasizes  that  prayer  in  the 
schools  is  nothing  more  and  nothing 
less  than  bedrock  American  tradition. 

Among  other  things.  Mr.  Brinsky 
says. 

Prayers  belong  in  schools.  It  is  Americana. 
So  let  there  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 


teeth.  Let  the  venomous  sophistry  flow.  Let 
new  invectives  be  invented  to  condemn  it. 
For  in  spite  of  all  the  opponents'  argu- 
ments, one  thing  is  certain:  none  can  deny 
the  self-evident,  compelling  truth:  There  is 
no  evil  in  prayer. 

Mr.  Brinsky  is  right,  and  as  a  repre- 
sentative of  AMVETS  he  should  be 
given  consideration  by  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
"As  We  See  It:  Prayer"  by  Gabriel  P. 
Brinsky  appearing  in  the  May  20.  1982 
edition  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  National 
Tribune,  May  20.  1982] 
As  We  See  It— Prayer 

The  Helms  Senate  Amendment  would 
have  restored  voluntary  prayer  in  the  public 
schools.  It  got  nowhere  and  is  still  flounder- 
ing in  Committee.  Chances  are  that  it  won't 
go  anywhere.  Logically  and  innocently  one 
might  ask:  And  why  not?  Is  not  80%  of  the 
population  in  favor  of  school  prayer? 

True,  give  or  take  a  few  percentage  points. 
So.  if  the  great  majority  of  the  population 
in  a  democracy  wants  it,  what's  the  hold-up? 

Well,  sometimes  the  democratic  processes 
do  not  percolate  as  intended.  A  minority  on 
occasion  can  prevail  by  utilizing  the  very 
mechanism  which  is  meant  to  insure  the 
will  of  the  majority.  For  example,  the  con- 
stitution is  invoked  by  the  opponents  to 
argue  against  the  legislation  to  restore  vol- 
untary prayer.  They  claim  such  legislation 
would  t>e  unconstitutional. 

Whether  in  reality  it  would  l>e  unconstitu- 
tional matters  not.  The  opponents  are  not 
imbued  with  constitutional  provisions.  It 
merely  serves  as  a  convenient  ploy. 

So  to  obtain  prayer  in  schools,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  proposed  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  to  overcome  the  objec- 
tion. Immediately  his  announcement  was 
greeted  by  facetious  allegations  that  he  was 
proposing  prayer  as  a  solution  to  unemploy- 
ment. 

In  a  more  valid  view,  it  is  alleged  that  the 
mere  fact  that  a  prayer  is  said  in  a  school,  it 
becomes  a  state's  prayer  and  therefore  be- 
comes the  state's  religion. 

Taking  this  reasoning  in  inverse  order, 
since  states  cannot  have  religions,  being  in- 
animate entities,  it  follows  that  they  do  not 
have  adopted  prayers.  Therefore,  any  pray- 
ers in  schools  can  only  be  universal  suppli- 
cations to  the  Diety. 

But  prayers  in  school  provide  no  allow- 
ance for  minority  beliefs,  goes  the  argu- 
ment. When  an  entire  class  and  the  teacher 
recite  a  prayer,  no  thought  is  given  as  to 
how  uncomfortable  the  minority  children 
must  feel.  Often  they  will  do  what  the 
teacher  expects  them  to  do.  This,  they 
insist,  is  tantamount  to  religious  intimida- 
tion. 

The  fallacy  in  this  argument  is  that  it  pre- 
supposes all  children  are  dolts  who  are  in- 
capable of  independent  thought  or  freedom 
of  action.  Not  so.  If  it  were  true,  then  more 
the  reason  to  exert  guidance  evidently 
solely  needed.  And  what  better  example 
could  be  provided  than  acknowledging  our 
faith  in  the  Supreme  Being?  It  has  sus- 
tained our  country  during  trying  times  and 
has  helped  to  make  it  what  it  is  today,  the 
greatest  nation  on  earth. 

It  is  also  argued  that  you  cannot  "sani- 
tize" a  prayer  to  the  point  that  it  can  be  ev- 


eryone's prayer.  The  Washington  Post 
Newspaper,  in  a  recent  editorial,  suggested 
that  the  slate  should  stay  out  of  the  "busi- 
ness"  of  deciding  whose  God  and  which 
prayers  are  suitable  for  our  children. " 

Well,  if  we  consider  prayer  as  a  "busi- 
ness." then  the  ground  rules  for  debate 
must  be  changed.  For  business  is  a  competi- 
tive enterprise  while  prayer  is  not. 

It  is  true  that  prayer  cannot  be  "sani- 
tized" in  the  sense  that  prayer  must  be 
strictly  a  private  matter  between  the  com- 
municator and  his  Maker.  But  to  pay 
homage  to  one's  Creator  is  a  concept  which 
readily  lends  itself  to  universal  adoration. 
Thus,  should  any  part  of  the  supplication 
offend  for  whatever  the  reason,  that  por- 
tion of  the  prayer  can  tje  individually  "sani- 
tized" by  the  simple  expediency  of  silence, 
or.  if  preferred,  a  sotto  voce  sul>stitution  of 
preference. 

Prayers  belong  in  schools.  It  is  Americana. 
So  let  there  be  wailing  and  gnashing  of 
teeth.  Let  the  venomous  sophistry  flow.  Let 
new  invectives  be  invented  to  condemn  it. 

For  in  spite  of  all  the  opponents  argu- 
ments, one  thing  is  certain:  none  can  deny 
the  self-evident,  compelling  truth:  There  is 
no  evil  in  prayer. 


SHE  DIDN'T  SAY  IT 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
21.  in  comments  concerning  the 
budget  resolution.  I  mentioned  a 
memorandum  which  I  had  understood 
to  have  been  sent  in  1979  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget 
Office.  Alice  Rivlin.  to  then  Budget 
Committee  chairman.  Senator  Muskie. 
In  fact,  the  memorandum  to  which  I 
referred  was  sent  from  the  then  ma- 
jority staff  director.  Mr.  John 
McEvoy.  to  Chairman  Muskie  quoting 
Miss  Rivlin. 

My  comments  concerning  the  budget 
resolution  were  to  the  effect  that  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  reported- 
ly had  a  prejudice  against  classical  or 
supplyside  economics— which,  in  a 
recent  letter.  Miss  Rivlin  denies.  More- 
over. I  have  learned  Jhat  Miss  Rivlin 
denied  the  accuracy  of  that  quotation 
at  the  time  that  it  became  public 
knowledge. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Miss  Rivlin  set- 
ting forth  her  position  and  a  copy  of 
the  McEvoy  memorandum  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Congress. 
Congressional  Budget  Office. 
Washington.  D.C..  June  2.  1982. 
Hon.  Jesse  Helms. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  In  your  floor  speech 
of  May  21.  you  inadvertently  perpetuated  a 
story  that  has  no  basis  in  fact.  You  refer  to 
memorandum  from  me  to  Senator  Muskie 
describing  supply-side  critics  to  CBO  as  a 
"right  wing  claque."  You  suggest  I  probably 
meant  "clique." 

There  never  was  such  a  memorandum 
from  me  to  anyone.   I   never  used  either 
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phrase  in  this  context.  The  phrase  was  at- 
tributed to  me  by  a  Musliie  staffer,  but  as 
the  record  shows,  I  emphatically  denied 
t>oth  the  phrase  and  the  idea  itself  (see  at- 
tached letter  to  Senator  Muskie  of  April  15. 
1980). 

CBO  uses  a  variety  of  econometric  models 
representing  different  views  of  how  the 
economy  worlcs.  We  have  particularly 
sought  supply-side  models  and  have  l>een 
using  the  Evans  mode!  which  was  explicitly 
designed  to  lie  a  supplyside  model.  We  have 
always  welcomed  all  views  concerning  our 
methods  and  projections  and  continue  to  do 
so. 

In  order  to  correct  this  misrepresentation 
of  my  views.  I  would  greatly  appreciate  your 
willingness  to  insert  this  letter  into  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

With  best  wishes.         > 
Sincerely. 

Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Director. 

Enclosure. 

Memorandum 

To:  Senator  Muskie. 
From:  John  McEvoy. 
Date:  October  4.  1979. 

Subject:  Orrin  G.  Hatch— Request  for  over- 
sight hearings. 

Senators  Hatch  and  Armstrong  wrote  you 
recently  asking  for  hearings  on  CBO's  eco- 
nomic forecasting  models.  Hatch— and  Ha- 
yakawa  t>efore  him  (they  have  had  the  same 
budget  committee  staff  person)— have  con- 
ducted one-man  campaigns  against  the  va- 
lidity of  CBO's  economic  projections  on  the 
ground  that  the  commercial  forecasting 
models  CBO  uses  do  not  adequately  reflect 
the  economy,  particularly  as  it  responds  to 
federal  stimulus.'  Today  a  second  letter  ar- 
rived from  Hatch,  renewing  the  request  for 
hearings  on  the  basis  of  a  meeting  he  had 
with  Alice  last  week.  He  would  like  to  have 
those  hearings  in  connection  with  the  legis- 
lative hearings  scheduled  for  the  end  of  this 
month  on  the  legislative  bills  which  have 
been  referred  to  the  Budget  Committee. 

1  have  discussed  this  issue  with  the  minor- 
ity, with  our  staff,  and  with  Alice  Rivlin. 
Alice  doesn't  really  want  to  have  hearings 
and  would  like  us  to  put  Hatch  off  some- 
how. She  says— and  Susan  Lepper  supports 
her  in  this— that  the  critics  of  the  models 
CBO  uses  for  forecasting  are  an  extreme 
right-wing  claque  who  should  not  be  given 
an  audience,  lest  it  legitimize  their  views 
and  give  Hatch  a  forum  which  ought  to  be 
denied  him  if  we  could. 

If  we  are  to  hold  hearings.  Alice  l)elieves 
that  they  should  involve  noted  economists 
telling  the  Committee  that  Hatch's  wit- 
nesses are  wrong.  Thus,  the  hearings  might 
be  structured  in  a  panel  form  in  which 
Hatch's  witnesses  and  the  pro-CBO  wit- 
nesses appear  on  the  same  panel.  Two  days 
might  be  required  to  effectively  use  that 
format. 

I  have  mixed  feelings  about  the  Hatch  re- 
quest. I  am  tempted  to  have  him  off  on  this 
tangent,  which  few  people  know  or  care 
atiout  outside  the  economics  profession, 
rather  than  to  leave  him  with  time  to 
become  engaged  with  something  that  might 
be  more  serious,  and  while  I  would  ordinari- 
ly think  that  a  request  by  a  member  of  the 
Committee  should  be  given  most  serious 


consider)  tion.  Hatch  consistently  puts  him- 
self beya  nd  the  pale  by  his  attitude  and  ac- 
cusation), such  as  the  Barron's  article 
which  yo  u  have  seen. 

On  bal  ince.  I  do  not  see  how  we  can  deny 
Hatch  tt  e  hearing  without  giving  him  still 
another  :ause  of  complaint  about  the  Com- 
mittee aid  a  chance  to  allege  that  we  are 
covering  up  CBO's  deficiencies.  And  so  I  rec- 
ommend that  the  hearing  be  held. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hearing 
should  b  •  held  in  conjunction  with  the  legis- 
lative he  irings  scheduled  for  the  end  of  this 
month.  Those  hearings  already  will  use 
three  or  four  days.  The  addition  of  Hatch's 
hearing  i  night  extend  these  hearings  to  four 
or  six  da  ys.  Moreover,  what  Hatch  wants  is 
oversigh  in  nature  and  should  be  consid- 
ered in  a  broader  context  in  connection  with 
this  Conmittee's  responsibility  to  oversee 
the  operations  of  CBO  generally. 

Another  aspect  of  Hatch's  behavior  which 
is  objecfional  is  his  consistent  pursuit  of 
Senator  Bellmon.  including  planting  articles 
in  the  Oklahoma  press  criticizing  the 
budget  I  rocess  and  Senator  Bellmon's  role 
in  it.  Re(  ently,  "Harper's  "  printed  an  article 
critical  c  f  the  budget  process  and  especially 
critical  ( f  Bellmon  for  his  cooperation  with 
you.  Inc  dentally,  it  praises  Senators  Hatch 
and  Arm  strong,  singling  out  Hatch  as  a  par- 
ticularly valiant  memt>er  of  the  Committee 
and  virt  iially  identifying  him  as  a  major 
contribu  ;or  to  the  article.  Bob  Boyd  report- 
ed this  n  lorning  that  the  article  was  given  to 
member)  of  the  Oklahoma  press  by  the 
Hatch  s  aff  member  who  is  paid  by  this 
CommitI  ee. 

Given  Hatch's  and  Armstrong's  juniority 
on  the  I  linority.  the  fact  that  they  vote  in 
Committee  and  on  the  floor  against  the 
Budget  tlesolution.  and  Hatch's  vindictive 
campaign  against  the  process  and  Senator 
Bellmon,  I  think  the  least  we  can  do  is  re- 
quire th&t  any  request  for  hearings  be  ac- 
quiesced in  by  Senator  Bellmon  before  you 
accede  ti  i  it. 

There!  ore.  I  suggest  you  send  Hatch  (with 
copy  to  l^rmstrong)  the  attached  letter. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest thf  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  [PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wfll  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  th^  roll. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quirum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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A  bill  (S.  2  BSD  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  sectio  i  252  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 


Act. 


The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objec  ion  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration 0  r  the  bill? 

There  bei  ig  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  (Jonsider  the  bill. 

UP; AMENDMENT  NO.  1043 

Mr.  McdLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  un  printed  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  as  k  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure) 
proposes  ani  unprinted  amendment  num- 
bered 1043. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimousTconsent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRBSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amei  idment  is  as  follows: 


'Contrary  to  Hatch's  frequent  assumptions,  there 
is  no  'CBO  model."  CBO  uses  the  commercially 
available  models  such  as  DRI  (Data  Resources  In- 
stitute) operated  by  Otto  Eckstein  for  its  work,  just 
as  so  most  other  forecasters.  The  deficiencies,  if 
any.  in  the  "CBO  model"  are  endemic  to  all  of  the 
frequently  used  economic  forecasting  models. 


On  page 
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EXTEllDING  THE  EXPIRATION 
DATE  OF  SECTION  252  OF  THE 
ENERGY  POUCY  AND  CONSER- 
VATION ACT 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on' Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  discharged  from  further  consider- 
ation ti  S.  2651.  a  bill  to  extend  the 
expiralion  date  of  section  252  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act. 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ohjjection.  it  is  so  ordered.  The  bill 
will  ba  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


,   strike   "June   30.    1985 "   and 
thereof  "August  1.  1982  ". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  this 
matter  has  been  cleared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aiile.  It  would  temporarily 
extend  the  antitrust  exemption  for 
participating  in  the  International 
Energy  Asency  deliberations.  This 
would  pern  lit  us  the  time  to  complete 
the  action  on  the  conference,  the  con- 
ferees for  which  were  appointed  this 
morning  ir  the  Senate  and  this  after- 
noon in  th«  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment 
would  substitute  August  1.  1982.  for 
the  date  o:  June  30.  1985.  included  in 
the  introluced  bill,  and  thereby 
extend  th((  authority  in  section  252 
from  an  additional  30  days  until 
August  1.  This  short  30-day  extension 
will  allow,  hopefully,  the  additional 
time  to  coi  iplete  action  on  S.  2332  and 
its  companion  legislation  on  energy 
emergency  preparedness  in  the  other 
body,  whidh  already  contains  a  longer 
term  extettsion  and  related  prepared- 
ness provis  ions. 

Mr.  President.  I  move  adoption  of 
the  amend  nent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  i^on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1043)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McJDLURE.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  JBunenc  ment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUpDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  ay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  moiion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PI^ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  ro  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment] and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2651 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 252(j)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  (42  U.S.C.  6272(j))  is  amended  by 
striking  "July  1.  1982 "  and  inserting  in  iu 
place  "August  1.  1982". 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NO  NET  COST  TOBACCO  PRO- 
GRAM ACT  OF  1982-H.R.  6590 

UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
about  to  state  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest in  respect  to  the  consideration 
of  H.R.  6590,  the  so-called  tobacco  bill, 
which  I  believe  has  been  cleared  with 
all  the  principal  parties  at  interest, 
and  which  I  will  state  now  for  the  con- 
sideration of  all  Senators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  10 
a.m.  on  Wednesday.  July  14,  1982.  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
H.R.  6590.  the  tobacco  bill,  under  the 
following  time  agreement: 

Two  hours  on  the  bill,  to  be  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  or  their  desig- 
nees; 40  minutes  on  all  amendments, 
with  the  exception  of  1  hour  equally 
divided  on  each  of  three  amendments 
by  Senator  Eagleton— floor  sweeping, 
sunset  of  price  support,  support  price 
adjustment;  20  minutes  on  any  debata- 
ble motions,  appeals  or  points  of  order, 
if  submitted  to  the  Senate;  and  that 
the  agreement  be  in  the  usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  have 
any  problem,  except  with  the  last 
part— that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

As  the  majority  leader  knows.  I  have 
been  looking  for  a  vehicle  to  discuss  a 
sugar  amendment  that  I  have  offered. 
Looking  at  the  legislative  agenda 
ahead  and  having  been  foreclosed  on 
the  short  debt  limit  bill  last  night, 
with  the  understanding  that  we  would 
find   another   vehicle,    this   certainly 


looks  like  an  appropriate  vehicle  to 
discuss  the  sugar  amendment. 

If  the  last  part  can  be  accommodat- 
ed to  discuss  the  sugar  amendment.  I 
will  not  have  any  objection,  or  per- 
haps we  can  work  out  something  else. 

I  put  this  off  at  one  time  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  majority  leader,  and  I  do 
reserve  the  right  to  object,  unless  we 
can  work  out  something  that  would  ac- 
commodate the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  to  have  a 
discussion  before  the  Senate  on  the 
sugar  problem.  We  have  import  quotas 
now  that  are  disastrous,  and  I  think  it 
should  be  discussed  by  the  Senate  sep- 
arately. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee is  here,  and  perhaps  he  can  suggest 
a  vehicle  that  is  agriculture-related 
which  we  could  call  up  as  a  vehicle. 

The  other  thing  that  occurs  to  me  is 
that,  as  the  Senator  knows,  I  have  an- 
nounced repeatedly  that  when  we 
return  from  the  recess,  I  intend  to  call 
up  the  constitutional  amendment  on 
the  balanced  budget.  I  assume  that 
that  would  not  be  a  suitable  vehicle. 
But  as  soon  as  possible  after  that, 
which  would  be  almost  immediately.  I 
would  call  up  the  second  debt  limit,  as- 
suming that  it  has  been  reported  by 
the  Finance  Committee,  and  I  think  it 
will  be.  That  debt  limit  would  not  be 
unavailable.  I  assume  that  it  would  be 
reported  by  the  Finance  Committee  in 
such  a  way  that  it  would  be  amendable 
and  not  subject  to  any  restriction.  I 
have  asked  the  chairman  of  the  Pi- 
nance  Committee  to  report  it  as  a  sep- 
arate, freestanding  measure.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  debt  limit  extension. 

I  understand  the  concern  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana,  but  I  think  the 
second  debt  limit  is  going  to  be  pretty 
much  contemporaneous  with  the  con- 
sideration of  this  bill.  Indeed,  with 
this  time  limitation,  I  suppose  that  on 
the  14th,  the  Senator  will  not  be  more 
than  a  few  days  ahead  of  the  second 
debt  limit— not  very  many  days.  So  I 
suggest  the  possibility  of  the  second 
debt  limit. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  I  wonder  whether  the 
majority  leader  would  speculate  when 
the  second  debt  limit  might  be  passed 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
all  the  ornaments  that  the  Senate  de- 
sires to  put  on  it— and  that  goes  pre- 
cisely to  my  point. 

I  am  looking  for  a  viable  vehicle,  and 
this  is  very  viable,  since  it  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  very  quickly. 
It  will  pass  the  Senate  in  due  time.  I 
think  it  is  a  good  bill,  and  I  am  pre- 
pared to  vote  for  the  bill,  but  I  also 
would  like  to  have  a  discussion  of  my 
amendment.  Maybe  I  will  be  defeated. 
There  is  a  chance  we  may  be  defeated. 

If.  when  we  come  back  from  the 
recess  on  July  14. 1  see  the  momentum 
going  my  way  for  the  sugar  amend- 
ment. I  do  not  want  to  be  foreclosed. 

This  comes  from  the  Agriculture 
Committee;  it  is  an  agriculture  issue,  I 


see  the  majority  leader  nodding  his 
head  in  tacit  agreement. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  admire  the  tenacity 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

At  this  point.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina,  who  is  the  chair- 
man of  that  committee,  for  any  sug- 
gestions he  may  have. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
majority  leader  consent  to  a  quorum 
call? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  is  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  correct 
in  his  undersUnding  that  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  has  propound- 
ed a  unanimous-consent  request? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  will 
not  object— may  I  proceed? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  this 
past  Monday  the  House  passed  H.R. 
6590.  known  as  the  "No  Net  Cost  To- 
bacco Program  Act  of  1982."  That  leg- 
islation makes  strides  toward  address- 
ing the  concerns  some  of  us  have  had 
regarding  the  tobacco  price  support 
program. 

The  proponents  of  the  tobacco  price 
support  program  in  the  House  shoved 
this  legislation  through  markup 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Tobacco 
and  Peanuts,  the  full  Agriculture 
Committee,  as  well  as  the  floor  of  the 
House,  on  what  pelitely  could  be 
called  a  fast  track.  Since  the  bill  was 
brought  to  the  floor  under  suspension 
of  the  rules,  amendments  were  not  in 
order.  It  is  important  to  note  for  my 
colleagues  that  the  bill  was  not  for- 
mally finalized  until  immediately  pre- 
ceding its  going  to  the  floor. 

H.R.  6590  does  at  least  lean  in  the 
right  direction.  It  establishes  what  is 
essentially  a  checkoff  system,  whereby 
tobacco  producers  contribute  to  a  fund 
which  would  be  used  to  offset  losses 
the  Government  might  incur  in  carry- 
ing out  the  tobacco  price  support  pro- 
gram for  the  1982  and  subsequent  crop 
years.  This  legislation  authorizes  the 
sale  of  tobacco  allotments  and  requires 
that  many  nonproducers  dispose  of 
their  allotments.  In  addition,  it  pro- 
vides the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
with  some  very  modest  flexibility  in 
establishing  tobacco  price  support 
levels  when  he  determines  that  a  cer- 
tain grade  of  tobacco  is  in  excess 
supply. 
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Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  H.R. 
6590  does  not  go  far  enough  to  fully 
benefit  either  the  taxpayer  or  tobacco 
producers.  As  of  April  30,  the  Federal 
Government  had  almost  $600  million 
tied  up  in  Flue-cured  tobacco  stocks 
alone.  My  colleagues  and  the  public 
should  recognize  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  counts  these  stocks 
as  net  assets  even  though  they  know 
full  well  that  at  current  market  prices 
these  stocks  cannot  be  sold  to  recoup 
the  Government's  investment  in  them. 
Therefore,  the  determination  of  what 
actually  should  be  considered  a  loss  to 
the  Government  and  what  is  instead 
an  asset  that  does  nothing  more  than 
lies  around  and  rots  in  some  ware- 
house somewhere  is  left  up  to  a  face- 
less Government  accountant.  This  bill 
fails  to  address  this  problem. 

The  bill  would  still  provide  for  price 
support  levels  at  approximately  150 
percent  of  the  cost  of  producing  tobac- 
co, far  higher  than  the  price  protec- 
tion provided  any  other  crop.  At  this 
level,  it  is  clear  U.S.  tobacco  would 
continue  to  lose  to  the  competition 
both  in  the  world  and  domestic  mar- 
kets. Beyond  this  consideration,  how- 
ever, it  appears  .  that  the  minor 
changes  made  in  the  price  support 
mechanism  may  very  well  jeopardize 
the  "no  net  cost"  aspects  of  this  bill. 
In  his  report  to  the  Congress  entitled 
"Recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  Achieving  a  No  Net 
Cost  Tobacco  Program"  transmitted  in 
January  of  1982,  the  Secretary  indicat- 
ed the  following: 

To  ensure  a  no  net  cost  tobacco  program, 
the  Secretary  must  have  discretion  to  adjust 
price  support  levels  for  the  various  kinds  of 
tobacco.  Adjustment  of  the  support  levels 
could  be  accomplished  in  a  numl>er  of  ways. 
Various  alternatives  are  being  examined,  in- 
cluding more  market-oriented  approaches. 

To  my  knowledge,  the  Secretary  has 
yet  to  transmit  any  formal  legislative 
proposals  to  the  Congress  to  address 
this. 

The  bill  fails  to  address  the  abuse 
that  exists  in  the  sale  of  floor  sweep- 
ings by  tobacco  warehousemen  as  dis- 
cussed by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  in  its  recent  review  of  the  pro- 
gram. Since  I  believe,  as  most  of  my 
colleagues  do,  that  we  should  not  miss 
any  opportunity  to  correct  abuses  in 
Federal  programs,  this  issue  needs  to 
be  addressed. 

The  bill  fails  to  include  warehouse- 
men who  market  tobacco  through  the 
floor-sweepings  program  in  the  fee 
system  to  which  producers  and  allot- 
ment holders  are  both  subjected.  Al- 
though this  may  have  been  a  simple 
oversight.  I  believe  if  we  are  to  estab- 
lish a  fee  system,  let  us  make  sure  ev- 
eryone is  covered  by  it  that  should  be. 

Although  the  bill  takes  some  steps 
toward  addressing  the  problem  of 
abuse  of  the  allotment  leasing  provi- 
sions, I  do  not  believe  it  goes  far 
enough.  It  does  not  address  the  prob- 


lem of  ( loctors,  lawyers,  and  other  non- 
farmen  who  own  burley  allotments, 
who  live  off  the  farm,  and  who  have 
no  inte-est  in  the  farm  except  to  col- 
lect lease  payments.  This  needs  to  be 
address  ?d. 

As  I  lave  outlined,  modifications  in 
H.R.  6!  90  are  necessary.  With  ample 
time  to  debate  these  issues  and  to  give 
them  he  full  public  airing  open 
debate  Aould  provide,  I  think  we  can 
get  a  sa  lisfactory  bill  passed.  However, 
because  this  bill  has  had  only  cursory 
almost  instantaneous  review  by  the 
Senate  Agriculture  Committee,  be- 
cause we  do  not  yet  know  what  the  po- 
sition ( f  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture is  >n  this  legislation,  and  because 
we  maj  not  be  afforded  another  op- 
portuni  ;y  to  fully  discuss  the  tobacco 
price  sjpport  program  in  the  near 
future,  I  believe  it  is  encumbent  upon 
the  full  Senate  to  take  the  time  neces- 
sary to  completely  explore  the  impli- 
cations of  this  legislation  t>efore  pass- 
ing it. 

Mr.  I^esident,  let  me  add  one  other 
thought:  This  bill,  as  I  stated  at  the 
outset  of  my  prepared  remarks,  does 
make  siime  substantial  changes  in  the 
tobacco  program,  but  it  was  being 
raced  t  trough  the  Congress  at  almost 
a  recorl  pace.  Only  last  Thursday,  a 
week  ai  ;o  today,  it  emerged  from  the 
House  Agriculture  Committee.  On 
Monday  it  was  considered  under  sus- 
pension of  the  House  rules  without 
any  d(  bate,  discussion,  or  rollcall 
votes,  "i  'uesday  was  the  first  opportu- 
nity w(  had  to  look  at  the  bill,  and 
here  w<  are  at  4:20  p.m.  on  Thursday. 

In  m:  judgment,  time  was  not  ade- 
quate t( )  debate,  discuss,  and  to  ration- 
ally pre  ceed  on  a  series  of  substantive 
amendrients  in  this  sort  of  pellmell 
rush  atmosphere.  That  is  why  I  and 
other  1  lembers  of  the  Senate  were 
very  c<  ncerned  with  the  pace  with 
which  it  was  rolling  through  the 
Senate. 

The  till  was  referred  to  the  Senate 
Agricul  ure  Committee  last  night.  In 
the  markup  at  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee-held sometime  before  noon 
today— Senator  Boschwitz  from  Min- 
nesota, for  example,  expressed  his  res- 
ervations about  such  an  instantane- 
ous, hasty  rush  to  complete  this  bill 
since  it  deals  with  one  of  the  most  con- 
trovers  al  of  America's  agricultural 
prograi  is. 

Howe  ver,  I  think  we  have  now  over- 
come (hat  rush,  rush,  rush  atmos- 
phere. The  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, as  previously  propounded  by 
the  Seiate  majority  leader,  satisfies 
me  enlirely:  gives  us  ample  time  to 
prepan  for  an  intelligent,  meaningful 
debate  on  this  issue,  and  thus  I  will 
not  in  erpose  any  objection  to  the 
Senator's  request. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  N|issouri,  and  I  am  very  grateful 
for  hi^  consideration  of  this  agree- 
ment. JThe  agreement  would  provide 
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for  a  logical  and  methodical  consider- 
ation of  this  matter,  and  ample  time 
for  Senatoik  to  address  the  issue. 

I  underst  ind  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana has  qu(  >stions  he  wishes  to  address 
in  this  respect  before  the  Chair  puts 
the  request 

Mr.  QUASTLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
reserved  the  right  to  object  to  the 
unanimous  consent  request  propound- 
ed by  the  distinguished  majority 
leader.  I  wi  II  not  object,  but  I  do  want 
to  state  for  the  record  that,  after  con- 
sultation w  th  the  majority  leader,  the 
distinguish!  >d  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Comm  ittee.  and  the  distinguished 
ranking  mjmber  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  and  myself,  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  his  under  the  unanimous- 
consent  arr  Eingement. 

Purthern  ore.  it  was  understood  that 
we  would  Viork  together  to  accommo- 
date the  request  of  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  to  ind  a  viable  vehicle  to  have 
a  debate  on  the  floor  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  a  vote  on  the  sugar  amend- 
ment that  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. S  mator  TsoNGAS.  and  I  have 
proposed.  [  accept  that,  though  I 
would  prefi  >r  to  do  it.  perhaps,  on  this 
bill,  because  I  know  the  urgency  and 
the  nature  of  it  and  I  am  also  certain 
that  it  is  g(  ing  to  go  somewhere  and  it 
is  going  to  1  >e  concluded. 

But  I  do  not  want  to  be  disruptive.  I 
am  willing  to  recede  to  the  desires  of 
the  chairman  and  the  majority  leader 
with  the  I  nderstanding  that  the  ac- 
commodati  >n  will  be  forthcoming.  I 
will  be  working  with  the  Senators  to 
meet  tha  understanding  in  the 
future.  I  withdraw  the  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senate  r  from  Indiana  for  with- 
drawing his  reservation  of  objection. 
In  conversation  with  the  chairman 
and  the  ranking  member  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  Senator  from  Indiana, 
it  is  my  ur  derstanding  that  an  effort 
will  be  ma(  e  to  find  an  agriculture-re- 
lated bill  t<i  which  this  could  be  added 
and  I  am  perfectly  happy  to  call  up 
the  measui  e  and  to  do  so  as  promptly 
as  we  can  s  rrange  it  or,  in  the  alterna- 
tive, of  cojrse.  the  Senator  has  the 
right  to  offer  that  to  some  other  bill 
as  it  may  come  along,  including  the 
second  deb^  limit. 

Mr.  BAItiER.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  ju  lior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
simply  like  to  express  my  gratitude  to 
all  the  people  involved  in  working  out 
this  unaniiious-consent  agreement,  in- 
cluding tlie  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  and  the  great 
help  that  the  majority  leader,  as 
always,  has  rendered  in  trying  to  move 
legislation  through,  and  also,  as  the 
distinguishied  Senator  from  Virginia 
has  indicated,  we  thank  the  able  and 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Indiana 
for  his  willingness  to  assist  us  in  let- 
ting us  move  on  with  the  debate  and 
discussion  on  this  measure  after  we 
return.  One  final  comment  that  goes 
without  saying  is  the  great  contribu- 
tion of  the  most  distinguished  and 
able  ranking  member  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee,  Senator  Huddleston, 
who  is  always  a  great  pleasure  to  work 
with. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of 
Senators,  I  am  advised  that  the  other 
body  is  now  close  to  completion  on  the 
rollcall  vote  in  respect  to  a  supplemen- 
tal appropriation  bill.  It  is  my  expecta- 
tion that  that  measure  will  reach  the 
Senate  within  the  next  30  minutes  or 
so.  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate  to  turn 
to  the  consideration  of  that  bill  as 
soon  as  it  is  received  from  the  House. 
Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 
Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missouri  understands  that  Senator 
Huddleston  and  I  would  much  have 
preferred  that  there  not  be  the  great 
haste  to  which  he  referred.  The  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  and  others  interested  in  this 
legislation  were  hemmed  in  by  time 
constraints  not  of  our  own  making. 
They  relate  to  the  opening  of  the  mar- 
keting season  for  the  Flue-cured  mar- 
kets. 

But  I  share  his  dismay  that  we  were 
put  in  a  position  of  having  to  act  on 
this  legislation  as  quickly  as  we  have. 
Mr.  President,  Senators  will  recall 
that  during  consideration  of  the  farm 
bill  last  year  several  amendments  were 
offered  which  were  designed  to  make 
changes  in  the  tobacco  program.  We 
were  mandated  to  do  various  things. 
Now,  because  tobacco  is  not  a  part  of 
the  quadrennial  farm  bill  and  because 
we  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  comprehensive  review  of  what 
might  best  be  done  to  most  effectively 
modify  the  program  or  satisfy  the 
criticisms  of  it,  it  was  our  feeling  that 
the  Senate  should  turn  back  those 
amendments. 

I  am  gratified  that  Senators  took  us 
at  our  word  that  we  would  initiate  a 
careful  review  and  come  back  at  a 
later  time  to  make  adjustments  to  sat- 
isfy the  most  pressing  concerns  Sena- 
tors have  about  the  tobacco  program. 

Now,  we  have  kept  faith  with  that 
pledge. 

In  the  course  of  the  past  year  Sena- 
tors and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  tobacco  States 
have  engaged  in  a  detailed  and  thor- 
ough process  of  evaluating  the  tobacco 
program.  Almost  a  score  of  hearings 
were  held  in  tobacco  States,  and  every 
segment  of  the  tobacco  family  was  in- 
volved in  making  recommendations  as 
to  how  we  could  adjust  the  program  in 
a  substantive  way  that  would  still 
retain  the  small  family  farm  structure 
of  the  tobacco  economy. 


In  the  debate  last  year.  Senators  ex- 
pressed concern  that  there  might  be  a 
subsidy  to  tobacco  farmers  in  the  oper- 
ation of  the  tobacco  program.  Sena- 
tors noted  that  the  opportunity  for 
U.S.  tobacco  farmers  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  world  markets  was  being 
eroded  by  a  lack  of  price  competition 
caused  by  a  price  support  formula  that 
resulted  in  U.S.  leaf  being  overpriced. 
And,  there  was  criticism  that  too  few 
of  the  allotments  were  in  the  hands  of 
actual  tobacco  growers,  resulting  in 
the  introduction  of  middlemen  who 
benefited  in  too  great  a  degree  from 
the  ability  to  lease  and  transfer  quota 
they  owned  to  farmers  who  did  not. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  the 
debate  last  year  served  a  very  useful 
purpose  for  all  concerned.  First,  it  es- 
tablished the  parameters  of  concern 
that  Senators  who  are  well-disposed 
toward  farmers  in  general  have. 
Second,  it  caused  tobacco  farmers 
throughout  the  United  States  to  real- 
ize that  the  Congress  intends  that  the 
tobacco  prograim  be  modernized  and 
updated.  Third,  it  established  the  con- 
ditions by  which  it  is  possible  for  those 
of  us  from  tobacco  States  to  be  able  to 
bring  that  kind  of  legislation  to  the 
Congress  without  fear  that  the  entire 
program  will  be  scrapped  and  the  live- 
lihoods of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  people  thrown  into  jeopardy. 

Also.  I  believe  last  years  debate  was 
something  of  a  watershed  in  the  Sen- 
ate's understanding  of  two  essential 
points  about  the  tolMicco  program. 
First,  there  is  no  tobacco  subsidy.  Our 
program  has  worked  out  to  be  virtual- 
ly cost  free  over  the  past  decade— prin- 
cipally because  of  the  quota  produc- 
tion controls  which  keep  supply  in  line 
with  demand. 

Second,  there  is  an  appreciation  for 
the  fact  that  the  tobacco  program 
does  not  mitigate  against  those  who 
would  further  the  issues  involved  with 
smoking  and  health.  I  believe  the  Con- 
gress—or at  least  most  of  us  in  the 
Congress— now  appreciate  how  the 
production  controls  inherent  in  the  to- 
bacco program  actually  mitigate  in 
favor  of  those  concerned  about  the 
health  issues. 

So,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  water 
under  the  bridge  since  last  year,  and  I 
am  pleased  to  report  to  the  Senate 
that  we  have  made  the  adjustments 
suggested  by  critics  during  the  farm 
bill  debate. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has 
passed  a  bill  which  will  make  the  ad- 
justments, and  it  is  now  before  us.  It 
passed  the  House  without  opposition, 
under  the  Suspension  Calendar.  The 
fact  that  it  passed  without  opposition 
in  the  House  is  very  significant  be- 
cause it  demonstrates  that  we  have  ef- 
fectively answered  the  challenge  pre- 
sented to  us  last  year. 

Before  I  discuss  the  detail  of  just 
what  this  measure  accomplishes,  let 
me  emphasize  how  important  it  is  that 


the  Senate  act  with  dispatch  to  pass 
this  bill  immediately. 

Timing  is  crucial  because  the  Flue- 
cured  marketing  season  begins  the 
first  week  in  July.  If  we  cannot  pass 
the  bill  this  week,  the  practical  effect 
is  that  the  changes  in  the  program  to 
assure  there  will  be  no  losses  in  the 
operation  of  the  program,  the  price 
support  formula  adjustments,  and  the 
new  restrictions  on  leasing  and  hold- 
ing of  allotments  and  quota  will  be  de- 
layed until  the  1983  crop. 

It  has  not  been  without  difficulty 
that  we  have  persuaded  our  tobacco 
farmers  that  the  changes  the  Congress 
intends  we  make  be  made  as  soon  as 
possible.  Many  of  them  would  have 
had  us  put  off  the  day  of  reckoning  in- 
definitely: but.  we  proceeded  on  the 
grounds  that  it  is  in  everyone's  inter- 
est for  us  to  make  the  necessary  ad- 
justments at  the  earliest  possible 
time— and  for  the  1982  crop. 

As  the  House  is  scheduled  to  go  into 
recess  on  June  24— until  July  12— it  is 
jtist  essential  that  we  handle  this 
matter  right  now.  Delay  would  be  as 
unnecessary  as  it  would  be  undesir- 
able. It  would  mean  that  the  changes 
our  farmers  are  ready  to  have  imposed 
on  them  could  be  put  off  a  year.  The 
consequences  of  that  would  be  to 
simply  continue  the  status  quo  that 
our  most  ardent  critics  have  expressed 
concern  about,  and  it  would  ser\'e  no 
useful  purpose  for  anyone. 

I  know  that  the  timing  is  unusual, 
and  that  the  Senate  has  a  right  to 
expect  thorough  consideration  of 
these  program  adjustments. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Subcommittee  on  Tobacco  and  Pea- 
nuts has  assured  that  there  will  be  full 
hearings  on  the  subject  before  the  end 
of  next  session,  and  I  will  be  pleased  to 
cooperate  in  that  same  fashion  as  well. 

But  the  bottom  line  is  that  we  must 
ask  the  indulgence  6i  the  Senate  to 
accept  this  House-passed  bill  without 
delay. 

If  our  year's  work  is  to  come  to  frui- 
tion in  time  to  take  effect  for  the  1982 
crop.  Our  farmers  are  ready  for  it.  our 
critics  want  it.  and  now  is  the  time  to 
do  it. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  Monday, 
and  was  received  in  the  Senate  about  5 
p.m.  last  evening.  The  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  For- 
estry reported  it  from  committee  at 
about  12:15  this  afternoon— following 
a  30-minute  committee  meeting  on  the 
subject.  The  House-passed  bill  was  re- 
ported with  committee  amendments 
designed  to  strengthen  the  no-loss 
fund  collection  procedures  and  to 
make  certain  technical  and  conform- 
ing changes. 

Mr.  President,  the  provisions  of  the 
legislation  now  before  us  are  explained 
in  a  detailed  summary  of  the  bill 
which  I  have  available  for  any  Senator 
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who  wishes  to  review  it.  and  which  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarlis,  along 
with  the  text  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HELMS.  The  principal  provi- 
sions, however— as  well  as  their  ration- 
ale—are as  follows: 

First,  the  bill  establishes  a  no-loss 
fund  in  each  of  the  tobacco  associa- 
tions to  assure  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  will  sustain  no 
losses  from  the  price  support  program. 
I  must  say  that  there  is  no  other  (arm 
commodity  program— and  there  are  13 
of  them— in  which  the  farmers  have 
such  an  arrangement  with  the  Gov- 
ernment. But,  our  tobacco  farmers  rec- 
ognize that  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress feel  the  program  ought  to  be  op- 
erated without  losses,  and  want  that 
themselves. 

Second,  the  bill  provides  that  the 
price  support  formula  may  be  adjusted 
downward  by  the  Secretary  when  he 
ascertains  that  certain  grades  of  tobac- 
co are  not  competitively  priced.  This  is 
designed  to  assure  that  CCC  outlays 
will  be  reduced.  That  is  accomplished 
by  assuring  that  less  tobacco  will  go 
into  loan  stocks.  Also,  this  will  make 
the  tobacco  more  competitively  priced, 
so  that  U.S.  farmers  can  sell  more  of 
our  leaf  in  the  growing  world  markets. 

Third,  in  an  effort  to  remove  one  of 
the  more  troublesome  problems  farm- 
ers have  faced,  we  shall  eliminate 
what  is  called  fall  leasing  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  quotas.  This  is  designed 
to  eliminate  speculation  in  the  leasing 
of  tobacco  quotas  and  makes  it  more 
desirable  for  a  person  to  sell  a  quota 
or  allotment  they  do  not  intend  to 
farm  themselves.  Also,  this  measure 
will  serve  to  reduce  the  quota  leasing 
rates— which  should  put  an  end  to  the 
concern  so  many  have  about  the 
"feudal"  exploitation  of  tobacco  farm- 
ers by  those  allotment  holders  who 
speculate  in  the  leasing  of  quotas. 

Fourth,  entities  which  are  not  pri- 
marily engaged  in  farming  and  all  per- 
sons who  are  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient tillable  tobacco  acreage  must  sell 
their  allotment  to  active  producers  no 
later  than  December  1,  1983.  or  forfeit 
it. 

Fifth,  as  has  already  been  alluded  to, 
Flue-cured  tobacco  allotments  may  be 
sold  by  willing  sellers  to  farmers.  This 
will  move  the  tobacco  quota  into  the 
hands  of  farmers,  serving  to  further 
reduce  leasing  co3ts,  cause  the  pro- 
gram to  be  more  farmer  oriented  and 
less  allotment  holder  oriented.  Yet, 
persons  who  are  presently  possessed  of 
allotments  and  who  want  to  continue 
leasing  to  active  producers  may  contin- 
ue to  do  so.  This  Vill  assure  that  the 
"rug  is  not  pulled"  from  anyone  who 
has  come  to  depend  upon  their  tobac- 
co allotment  for  their  retirement  or 
whatever. 
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Sixth  the  bill  makes  a  technical 
change  to  bring  established  yields  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  in  line  with  actual 
production  capabilities.  This  will  sub- 
stantia^y  reduce  demand  for  leased 
pounda|;e.  Thereby  helping  to  reduce 
leasing  costs.  Over  the  years  farmers 
have  increased  their  production  yields 
per  acre,  and  consequently  can 
produc«  more  poundage  per  acre  than 
they  cculd  when  the  last  adjustment 
was  ma  le. 

This  iidjustment  every  5  years  will 
serve  to  keep  the  acreage  allotments 
in  relationship  to  the  poundage 
quotas,  diminishing  the  excess  tobacco 
available  at  harvesttime.  It  was  this 
excess  tobacco— grown  within  the  al- 
lotment, but  in  excess  of  the  quota— 
that  wis  causing  farmers  to  have  to 
scurry  about  trying  to  lease  in  addi- 
tional poundage  if  they  had  an  excep- 
tionally good  crop. 

In  sht>rt,  Mr.  President,  the  package 
of  changes  we  urge  the  Senate  to 
adopt  will  assure  that  there  are  no 
losses  lor  the  Government  and  the 
taxpayers  in  the  operation  of  the  to- 
bacco Drogram;  they  will  assure  that 
the  tobacco  will  become  more  competi- 
tive witii  that  grown  in  world  markets. 
This  will  not  create  one  bit  more  to- 
bacco, put  will  assure  that  U.S.'  farm- 
ers do  hot  continue  to  lose  their  mar- 
kets. And  the  bill  will  substantially 
modifylthe  lease  and  transfer  and  sale 
arrangements  Flue-cured  farmers  may 
make,  so  as  to  move  the  allotments 
and  qintas  into  the  hands  of  actual 
producers. 

I  knoiv  of  no  opposition  to  achieving 
these  QDals,  and  the  timeliness  of  the 
issue  iS;Upon  us. 

I  EXHIBIT  I 

COMMITtEE  ON  AGRICULTURE.  NUTRITION  AND 

FoREstRY.    Brief   Explanation   or   H.R. 

6590.  June  22.  1982 

H.R.  acSO.  as  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, would  amend  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  and  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Aft  of  1938  as  they  generally  relate. 
respectiiely,  to  the  price  support  program 
for  all  Wnds  of  quota  tobacco  and  the  acre- 
age allotment  and  quota  program  for  tobac- 
co. 

TITLE  I— TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

No  net  coat  tobacco  fund 
H.R.  I  590.  as  passed,  as  it  affecu  the  to- 
tMtcco  p  lice  support  program  for  the  1982 
and  sub  lequent  crops— 

( 1 )  provides  for  the  program  to  be  carried 
out  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
(the  Corporation)  through  producer-owned 
cooperative  marketing  associations  that 
make  price  support  advances  to  producers 
under  Ipan  agreements  with  the  Corpora- 
tion:     I 

(2)  requires  each  association  to  establish  a 
separatf  capital  fund  to  consist  of  contribu- 
tions i4ade  by  producers  of  the  kind  of 
quota  tobacco  handled  by  the  association 
and.  with  respect  to  the  association  han- 
dling Flue-cured  tobacco,  by  those  who.  for 
the  1980  and  subsequent  crops,  lease  allot- 
ments dr  quotas  to  other  persons.  The  fund 
is  to  be  used  exclusively  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jective pf  the  bill— the  operation  of  the  to- 
bacco vice  support  program  at  no  net  cost 
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to  the  taxpatrer.  other  than  administrative 
costs  commo^  to  the  operation  of  support 
programs  for!  all  commodities: 

(3)  requires  producers,  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  fo^  price  support,  to  make  contri- 
butions, witk  respect  to  all  quota  tobacco 
marketed  bylthem.  to  the  fund  of  the  asso- 
ciation whicH  makes  price  support  advances 
available  to  ^hem.  For  the  1983  and  subse- 
quent crops,  producers  of  Burley  tobacco,  as 
a  condition '  of  price  support  eligibility, 
would  have  to  agree  to  make  contributions 
in  each  marketing  year  of  any  3-year  period 
in  which  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect: 

(4)  require^  persons  who  lease  Flue-cured 
tobacco  allotments  or  quotas  to  other  per- 
sons for  the  1983  and  subsequent  crops  to 
make  contributions,  at  the  same  rate  as  pro- 
ducers, to  the  fund  of  the  association  which 
handles  such  tobacco: 

(5)  provides  that  the  contributions  shall 
be  made  in  ahiounts  determined  by  the  asso- 
ciation and  f pproved  by  the  Secretary,  and 
directs  that  |  such  approval  may  t>e  given 
only  if  the  proposed  amounts  of  contribu- 
tions will  re^ilt  in  a  fund  sufficient  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  any  losses  that 
may  be  suffered  under  its  loan  agreements 
with  the  association; 

(6)  requirefe  each  association  to  issue  cap- 
ital stock  of  certificates  or  retain  certifi- 
cates to  persons  who  contribute  to  the  asso- 
ciation's fund: 

(7)  permits  an  association  to  invest  monies 
in  the  fund  but  requires  that  earnings  on  in- 
vestments b<^  included  in  the  fund: 

(8)  provides  that  any  net  gains  from  the 
sale  of  any  crop  of  loan  collateral  tobacco  of 
an  associatiofi  will  be  retained  by  the  Corpo- 
ration for  (aj>  application  against  any  losses 
it  sustains  en  other  crops  of  the  associa- 
tions loan  tobacco,  or  (b)  reducing  out- 
standing balances  on  any  loan  made  by  the 
Corporation  to  the  association: 

(9)  permit)  the  Secretary  to  release  to  the 
association  Itor  use  for  other  purposes,  or  in 
the  case  of  Burley  tobacco  for  distribution 
to  memt>ers  pf  the  association,  any  net  gains 
or  amounts  in  the  fund  which  exceed 
amounts  the  Secretary  determines  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  program's  "no  net  cost" 
objective:     i 

(10)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  terminate 
a  loan  agreement  with,  or  make  no  addition- 
al funds  available  to.  an  association  if  the 
association  poes  not  comply  with  the  re- 
quirements ^mposed  by  the  bill,  in  which 
event  the  Secretary  would  make  price  sup- 
port available  through  other  means  to  pro- 
ducers who  used  the  association:  and 

(11)  provides  for  the  disposition  of  net 
gains  and  monies  in  the  fund  of  any  associa- 
tion which  ceases  to  operate. 
Adjustment  m  price  support  level  of  tobacco 

H.R.  6590  llso- 

( 1 )  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  reduce  the 
support  rate  that  would  otherwise  apply  to 
any  eligible]  grade  of  any  kind  of  tobacco 
that  is  in  e)(cess  supply,  so  long  as  the  sup- 
port rates  fOr  all  eligible  grades  of  a  kind  of 
tobacco  ave^e  out  to  a  level  (a)  that  re- 
flects not  IMS  than  65  percent  of  any  in- 
crease in  the  support  level  for  such  kind  of 
tobacco  otherwise  required  by  law.  or  (b)  if 
there  is  no  increase  in  the  support  level  for 
such  kind  of  tobacco,  that  is  not  less  than 
the  support  level  for  such  kind  of  tobacco 
established  tinder  existing  law:  and 

(2)  with  respect  only  to  an  eligible  grade 
of  Flue-curdd  tobacco  with  the  Secretary  de- 
termines would  otherwise  have  an  excessive 
support  ra^.  authorizes  the  Secretary  to 
designate  tHe  grade  as  "excessively  priced". 
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With  respect  to  any  grade  so  designated,  the 
Secretary  is  directed,  with  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  association  and  after  prior  consul- 
tation with  associations  for  other  major 
kinds  of  quota  tobacco,  to  give  producers 
the  option  of  marketing  such  grade  at  a  spe- 
cial auction.  If  a  producer  elecu  such 
option,  the  producer's  tobacco  of  such  grade 
will  he  ineligible  for  price  support,  will  not 
count  against  the  producer's  marketing 
quota,  but  will  be  deducted  from  any  under- 
marketings  which  the  producer  may  carry 
forward  to  use  the  next  year.  With  respect 
only  to  ineligible  grades  of  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co, a  producer  may,  with  the  prior  approval 
of  the  association,  market  such  grades  at 
the  special  auction,  with  the  provisions  re- 
ferred to  above  applying  with  respect  to 
marketing  quotas  and  undermarketings.  For 
any  crop,  a  producer  may  not  market,  at  the 
special  auction,  a  quantity  of  tot>acco  in 
excess  of  10  percent  of  the  quota  for  the 
farm. 

TITLE  II— flue-cured  TOBACCO  ACREAGE 
ALLOTMENT  AND  MARKETING  QUOTA  PROGRAM 

Allotment  and  marketing  quota  program 
H.R.  6590,  as  it  affecU  the  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco   acreage    allotment    and    marketing 
quota  program— 

(1)  prohibits  fall  leasing  of  allotments  or 
quotas,  except  in  the  case  of  disasters,  in 
which  event  fall  leases  may  be  made  to 
owners  or  operators  of  farms  in  an  adjoining 
county  in  the  same  State: 

(2)  requires  that  agreements  for  the  lease 
of  allotments  or  quotas  be  exclusively  be- 
tween the  lessor  and  the  lessee,  or  an  agent 
who  regularly  represents  the  lessor  or  lessee 
in  business  transactions  unrelated  to  tobac- 
co, and  prohibits  subleasing: 

(3)  requires  the  lessor  and  lessee  of  an  al- 
lotment or  quota  to  certify  that  applicable 
requirements  have  been  met  and  if  a  know- 
ingly false  statement  is  made,  makes  the 
lessee  ineligible  for  price  support  and  pro- 
vides for  reduction  of  the  lessor's  allotment 
or  quota: 

(4)  limits  the  total  allotment  for  any  farm, 
after  transfer  thereto  of  allotment  by  lease 
or  sale,  to  SO  percent  of  the  acreage  of  tilla- 
ble cropland  on  the  farm: 

(5)  defines  "tillable  cropland"  as  cleared 
land  that  can  be  planted  to  crops  without 
unusual  preparation: 

(6)  permits  the  sale  of  allotments  or 
quotas,  but  only  to  persons  who  are  active 
tobacco  producers  within  the  same  county: 

(7)  defines  "active  tobacco  producer"  as  a 
person  who  shares  in  the  risk  of  producing 
tobacco  in  at  least  one  of  the  three  preced- 
ing years  and  generally  provides  that  a 
person  shall  t>e  considered  to  have  shared  in 
such  risk  if  (A)  the  person's  investment  in 
the  production  of  a  crop  is  not  less  that  20 
percent  of  the  proceeds  of  the  crop,  (B)  the 
amount  of  the  return  on  investment  is  de- 
pendent solely  on  the  sale  price  of  the  crop, 
and  (C)  none  of  such  return  is  received 
before  the  crop  is  sold: 

(8)  requires  any  person  who  purchases  an 
allotment  or  quota  and  fails  to  share  in  the 
risk  of  producing  tobacco  under  such  allot- 
ment or  quota,  to  sell  the  allotment  or 
quota  within  18  months  from  July  1  of  the 
year  the  crop  is  planted. 

(9)  requires  any  person  who  purchases  an 
allotment  or  quota  and  disposes  of  such  a 
quantity  of  tillable  cropland  that  the  acre- 
age allotment  exceeds  SO  percent  of  the  till- 
able cropland  on  the  farm  either  to  take 
action  to  eliminate  the  excess  or  have  it  for- 
feited: 

(10)  requires  entities  such  as  governments, 
public  utilities,  educational  or  religious  in- 


stitutions (but  not  individuals)  which  are 
not  significantly  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  land  for  agricultual  purposes,  to  sell 
their  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotments  or 
quotas  by  December  1.  1983.  or  have  them 
forfeited: 

(11)  requires  any  person  (including  enti- 
ties) to  sell  by  December  1,  1983.  or  have 
forfeited  any  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotment 
which  exceeds  50  percent  of  the  farm's  tilla- 
ble cropland:  and 

(12)  requires  adjustment  of  the  national 
average  yield  goal  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  to 
be  made  in  1983,  and  at  five-year  interxals 
thereafter,  to  the  past  five  years'  moving 
national  average  yield,  and  requires  adjust- 
ment in  1983  and  every  5  years  thereafter  of 
Flue-cured  farm  acreage  allotments  to  the 
past  5  years'  moving  county  average  yield 
per  acre  based  on  actual  yields,  or.  if  not 
available,  other  appropriate  data: 

Nonquota  tobacco  grown  in  quota  areas 
H.R.  6590  also  exempts,  from  the  provi- 
sion of  law  requiring  that  nonquota  tobacco 
of  any  kind  grown  in  quota  areas  be  subject 
to  quotas,  nonquota  tobacco  produced  in  an 
area  in  which  the  total  acreage  allotments 
for  quota  tobacco  are  less  then  20  acres. 
Producers  of  such  nonquota  tobacco  would 
not  l>e  eligible  to  vote  in  the  first  referen- 
dum on  such  nonquota  tobacco  conducted 
after  enactment  of  the  bill. 

TITLE   III— MISCELLANEOUS   PROVISIONS   RELAT- 
ING TO  BURLEY  AND  OTHER  KINDS  OP  TOBACCO 

Marketing  assessments  for  Burley  tobacco 
H.R.  6590.  as  it  relates  to  the  1982  and 
sul>sequent  crops  of  Burley  tobacco— 

(1)  requires  the  Secretary,  at  the  request 
of  a  Burley  marketing  association,  and  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary,  if  he  determines  the 
capital  fund  established  by  an  association 
for  Burley  tobacco  will  be  inadequate  to 
cover  the  Corporation's  losses  under  loan 
agreements  with  that  Burley  association,  to 
continue  to  make  price  support  available 
through  the  Burley  association  and  to  es- 
tablish a  separate  Burley  account  within 
the  Corporation  to  consist  of  marketing  as- 
sessments made  by  producers  of  Burley  to- 
bacco. The  Burley  account  would  supplant 
the  capital  account  established  by  a  Burley 
association  under  title  I  of  the  bill  and 
would  be  used  exclusively  to  ensure  that  the 
CortNjration  suffers  no  loss  in  carrying  out 
its  loan  agreements  with  the  Burley  associa- 
tion: 

(2)  requires  producers  of  Burley  tobacco, 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price  sup- 
port, to  pay  to  the  Corporation  with  respect 
to  all  Burley  tobacco  marketed  by  them 
marketing  assessments  for  deposit  in  the 
Burley  account: 

(3)  provides  that  the  marketing  assess- 
ments shall  be  determined  by  the  Secretary, 
and  adjusted  from  time  to  time,  in  consulta- 
tion with  a  Burley  association.  The  assess- 
ments are  to  be  in  an  amount  sufficient  to 
provide  a  Burley  account  adequate  to  reim- 
burse the  Corporation  for  any  losses  that 
may  be  suffered  under  its  loan  agreements 
with  the  Burley  association: 

(4)  provides  for  collection  of  the  assess- 
ments from  the  person  who  acquires  the 
Burley  tobacco  and  from  a  warehouseman 
or  agent,  if  marketed  through  a  warehouse 
or  other  agent: 

(5)  authorizes  the  Secretary  to  suspend 
the  payment  and  collection  of  marketing  as- 
sessments if  the  amount  in  the  Burley  ac- 
count, and  net  gains  from  the  sale  of  Burley 
loan  collateral  tobacco,  exceed  the  amounts 
necessary  to  achieve  the  no  cost  purposes  of 
the  bill: 


(6)  provides  for  the  disposition  of  net 
gains  and  monies  in  the  Burley  account  es- 
tablished for  any  Burley  association  that 
ceases  to  operate:  and 

(7)  provides  that  net  gains  from  the  sale 
of  any  crop  of  loan  collateral  tol>acco  of  a 
Burley  association  will  be  handled  the  same 
as  if  the  association  had  established  a  cap- 
ital account. 

Mandatory  sale  of  Burley  tobacco 
allotments  and  quotas 
H.R.  6590.  as  it  affects  the  Burley  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  and  marketing  quota  pro- 
gram, requires  entities  such  as  governments, 
public  utilities,  educational  or  religious  in- 
stitutions (but  not  individuals)  which  are 
not  significantly  involved  in  the  manage- 
ment of  land  for  agricultural  purposes,  to 
sell  their  Burley  tobacco  allotmenU  or  mar- 
keting quotas  by  December  1.  1983.  or  have 
them  forfeited. 

Poundage  quotas  for  dark  air-cured  and 
fire-cured  tobaccos 

H.R.  6590  would  provide  for  1983.  and  in 
subsequent  years  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines there  may  be  sufficient  interest,  but 
not  more  frequently  than  every  3  years, 
that  producers  of  dark  air-cured  tobacco 
(types  35  and  36)  and  fire-cured  tobacco 
(types  22  and  23),  would  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity in  a  referendum  to  choose  whether 
they  favor  or  oppose  establishment  of  farm 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  (in- 
stead of  an  acreage  allotment  program).  If 
more  than  50  percent  of  those  voting  in  the 
referendum  favor  a  poundage  control  pro- 
gram, marketing  quotas  would  t>e  estab- 
lished on  a  poundage  basis  for  the  next 
three  marketing  years.  Acreage  would  t>e 
converted  to  pounds  on  the  basis  of  individ- 
ual farm  yields  for  the  four  highest  years 
during  1978-1982,  or  the  most  recent  four- 
year  period.  No  farm  would  be  permitted  to 
have  an  average  yield  in  excess  of  3,000 
pounds  for  converting  acreage  allotments  to 
poundage  quotas.  Other  technical  changes 
are  made  to  effect  these  changes. 
Modification  of  leasing  of  poundage  quotas 

H.R.  6590  increases  the  maximum  amount 
of  Burley  tobacco  that  may  be  leased  from 
15.000  to  30.000  pounds,  and  establishes  a 
limit  of  15,000  pounds  on  the  amount  of 
dark  air-cured  tobacco  and  fire-cured  tobac- 
co that  may  be  leased.  ' 
8.6590 

(Omit  the  part  in  black  brackets  and 
insert  the  part  printed  in  italic.) 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  Slates  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

SHORT  TITLE 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
No    Net    Cost    Tobacco    Program    Act    of 
1982". 

FINDINGS 

Sec.  2.  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  in  order  to  implement  the  intent  of 
Congress,  as  expressed  in  the  Agriculture 
and  Food  Act  of  1981.  that  the  tobacco  price 
support  and  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram be  carried  out  at  no  net  cost  to  the 
taxpayer,  other  than  administrative  ex- 
penses common  to  the  operation  of  all  price 
support  programs,  it  is  necessary  that  pro- 
ducers of  quota  tobacco  share  equitably  in 
helping  to  eliminate  losses  which  may  be  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  the  program: 

(2)  producers  of  quota  totwcco  should  be 
required,  as  a  condition  of  receiving  the  ben- 
efits  of  price  support  for  their  tobacco,  to 
contribute  to  a  capital  account  to  t>e  estab- 
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lished  by  each  producer-owned  marketing 
association  through  which  price  support  ad- 
vances are  made  available  to  producers:  and 
(3)  the  account  so  established  should  t>e 
used  by  the  associations  exclusively  for  the 
purpose  of  achieving  a  no  net  cost  tobacco 
program. 

TITLE  I-MODIPICATION  OP  TOBACCO 
PRICE  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

PRODUCER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NO  NET  COST 
TOBACCO  FUND 

Sec.  101.  Effective  for  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting,  following  section  106.  a  new  sec- 
tion 106A  as  follows: 

"PRODUCER  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO  NO  NET  COST 
TOBACCO  rUND 

"Sec.  106A.  (a)  As  used  in  the  section— 
"(I)  the  term  association'  means  a  pro- 
ducer-owned cooperative  marketing  associa- 
tion which  has  entered  into  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  to  make  price 
support  available  to  producers: 

"(2)  the  term  'Corporation'  means  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  an  agency 
and  instrumentality  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
through  which  the  Secretary  makes  price 
support  available  to  producers: 

"(3)  the  term  Fund"  means  the  capital  ac- 
count to  be  established  within  each  associa- 
tion, which  account  shall  be  known  as  the 
'No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund': 

"(4)  the  term  to  market'  means  to  dispose 
of  quota  tobacco  by  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary sale,  barter,  exchange,  gift  inter  vivos, 
or  consigning  the  tobacco  to  an  association 
for  a  price  support  advance: 

"(5)  the  term  net  gains'  means  the 
amount  by  which  total  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  sale  by  an  association  of  a  crop  of 
quota  tobacco  pledged  to  the  Corporation 
for  price  support  loan  exceeds  the  principal 
amount  of  the  price  support  loan  made  by 
the  Corporation  to  the  association  on  such 
crop,  plus  interest  and  charges:  and 

"(6)  the  term  'quota  tobacco'  means  any 
kind  of  tobacco  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  or  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  not  disapproved  by  producers. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  carry  out  the  to- 
bacco price  support  program  through  the 
Corporation  and  shall,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  this  section,  continue  to  make 
price  support  available  to  producers 
through  loans  to  associations  that,  under 
agreements  with  the  Corporation,  agree  to 
make  loan  advances  to  producers. 

"(c)    Each    association    shall    establish 
within  the  association  a  Fund.  The  Fund 
shall  be  comprised  of  amounts  contributed 
by  producer-members  as  provided  in  sut>sec- 
tion  (d). 
■•(d)  The  Secretary  shall— 
"(1)  require— 
"(A)  that— 

"(i)  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support,  each  producer  of  each  kind  of 
quota  tobacco  (other  than  Burley  quota  to- 
bacco with  respect  to  the  1983  and  sut>se- 
quent  crops)  shall  agree,  with  respect  to  all 
such  kind  of  quota  tobacco  marketed  by  the 
producer  from  a  farm,  to  contribute  to  the 
appropriate  association,  for  deposit  in  the 
association's  Fund,  an  amount  determined 
from  time  to  time  by  the  association  with 
the  approval  of  the  Secretary:  and 

"(ii)  as  a  condition  of  eligibility  for  price 
support  for  any  marketing  year  of  any 
three-year  period  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect  (other  than  the  period 
applicable  to  the  1982  crop),  each  producer 


of  Hurley  quota  tobacco  shall  agree,  not 
lat);r  th)  n  a  date  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary preceding  the  t>eginning  of  the  first 
marketing  year  of  such  three-year  period 
(or,  in  he  case  of  a  prcxlucer  of  Burley 
quota  ta  bacco  on  a  new  farm  or  a  producer 
of  Burle  f  quota  tobacco  succeeding  another 
produce*  on  a  farm,  before  the  beginning  of 
the  marketing  year  in  which  such  new  pro- 
ducer 01  such  successor  producer  will  first 
market  1  lurley  quota  tobacco  from  the  farm 
involved  i.  to  contribute  in  each  of  the  mar- 
keting years  in  such  three-year  period  (or. 
in  the  cBise  of  such  new  producer  or  such 
successo-  producer,  any  remaining  market- 
ing year  in  such  three-year  period),  with  re- 
spect to  all  Burley  quota  tobacco  marketed 
by  the  E  roducer.  to  the  appropriate  associa- 
tion, foi  deposit  in  the  association's  Fund, 
an  amou  nt  determined  from  time  to  time  by 
the  ass<ciation  with  the  approval  of  the 
Secretai  y:  and 

"(B)  that,  upon  making  a  contribution 
under  subparagraph  (A)— 

"(i)  inithe  case  of  quota  tobacco  marketed 
other  thkin  by  consignment  to  an  association 
for  a  pi  ice  support  advance,  the  producer 
shall  receive  from  the  association  capital 
stock  01,  if  the  association  does  not  issue 
such  sta:k.  a  capital  certificate  having  a  par 
value  or  face  amount,  respectively,  equal  to 
the  cont  ribution:  and 

"'(ii)  i:  I  the  case  of  quota  tobacco  con- 
signed b  f  the  producer  to  an  association  for 
a  price  i  upport  advance,  the  producer  shall 
receive  i  rom  the  association  a  qualified  per 
unit  ret  lin  certificate,  as  defined  in  section 
1388(h)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
having  I .  face  amount  equal  to  the  amount 
of  the  c  }ntribution  and  representing  an  in- 
terest in  the  association's  Fund. 
The  Sec  retary  shall  approve  the  amount  of 
the  coni  ributions  determined  by  an  associa- 
tion froi  n  time  to  time  under  this  paragraph 
only  if  1  he  Secretary  determines  that  such 
amount  will  result  in  accumulation  of  a 
Fund  a<  lequate  to  reimburse  the  Corpora- 
tion for  any  net  losses  which  the  Corpora- 
tion ma^  sustain  under  its  loan  agreements 
with  th«  association,  based  on  reasonable  es- 
timates nf  the  amounts  which  the  Corpora- 
tion will  lend  to  the  association  under  such 
agreements  and  the  proceeds  which  will  be 
realized) from  the  sales  of  tobacco  which  are 
pledged!  to  the  Corporation  by  the  associa- 
tion as  iecurity  for  loans: 

"(2)  effective  for  the  1983  and  sul>sequent 
crops,  require  that  each  owner  and  operator 
of  any  {farm  who.  in  conformity  with  the 
provisi(]ns  of  subtitle  B.  part  I,  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  leases  all 
or  any  ^art  of  an  acreage  allotment  or  mar- 
keting duota  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  to  make 
contribi  itions.  for  deposit  into  the  Fund  es- 
tablish! d  by  the  association  which,  under  a 
loan  aireement  with  the  Corporation, 
makes  price  support  available  to  producers 
of  Flue«cured  tobacco.  The  amount  of  such 
contribution  for  the  quantity  of  tobacco  of 
each  cr^p  represented  by  such  lease  shall  be 
the  saifie  amount  as  the  contribution  for 
producers  of  Flue-cured  .tobacco  of  such 
crop  dAermined  and  approved  under  para- 
graph ()1).  The  Secretary  shall  require  that 
such  association,  upon  receiving  such  contri- 
bution., issue  to  such  owner  and  operator 
capital  istock  or.  if  the  association  does  not 
issue  stich  stock,  a  capital  certificate  having 
a  par  value  or  face  amount,  respectively, 
equal  tft  the  contribution: 

"(3)  Require  that  the  Fund  established  by 
each  association  shall  be  kept  and  main- 
tained separate  from  all  other  accounts  of 
the  asa  Delation  and  shall  be  used  exclusive- 
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ly.  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  for  the 
purpose  of  enuring,  insofar  as  practicable, 
that  the  Corporation,  under  its  loan  agree- 
ments with  (he  association  with  respect  to 
1982  and  sui^equent  crops  of  quota  tobacco, 
will  suffer  nc  net  losses  (including,  but  not 
limited  to,  recovery  of  the  amount  of  loans 
extended  to  rover  the  overhead  costs  of  the 
association),  After  any  net  gains  are  applied 
to  net  losses! of  '^^  corporation  under  para- 
graph (5): 

"(4)  permik  an  association  to  invest  the 
monies  in  tne  Fund  in  such  manner  as  the 
Secretary  niay  approve,  and  require  that 
the  interest  I  or  other  earnings  on  such  in- 
vestment sh^ll  become  a  part  of  the  Fund: 

"(5)  requir^  that  loan  agreements  between 
the  Corporation  and  the  association  provide 
that  the  Corporation  shall  retain  the  net 
gains  from  efcch  of  the  1982  and  subsequent 
crops  of  tob|Mx;o  pledged  by  the  association 
as  security  fi>r  price  support  loans,  and  that 
such  net  gaihs  will  be  used  for  the  purpose 
of  (A)  offsetting  any  losses  sustaine(j  by  the 
Corporation  under  its  loan  agreements  with 
the  association  for  any  of  the  1982  and  sub- 
sequent croQs  of  loan  tobacco,  or  (B)  reduc- 
ing the  outstanding  t>alance  of  any  price 
support  loaa  made  by  the  Corporation  to 
the  association  under  such  agreements  for 
1982  and  subsequent  crops  of  tobacco,  or  for 
twth  such  pilrposes:  and 

"'(6)  provide,  in  loan  agreements  lietween 
the  Corporation  and  an  association,  that  if 
the  Secretary  determines  that  the  amount 
in  the  Fund  or  the  net  gains  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (S)  exceed  the  amounts  necessary 
for  the  purt>oses  specified  in  this  section, 
such  excess  (A)  in  the  case  of  an  association 
making  price  support  available  to  producers 
of  quota  tobttcco  other  than  Burley  tobacco, 
will  tie  released  to  the  association  by  the 
Corporation!  and  may  t>e  devoted  to  other 
purposes  by ithe  association,  and  (B)  in  the 
case  of  an  association  making  price  support 
available  to  producers  of  Burley  quota  to- 
bacco, will  be  released  to  the  association  by 
the  Corporation  and  may  t>e  distributed,  as 
determined  by  the  association,  to  the  pro- 
ducer-memtiprs  of  the  association  as  a  cap- 
ital distribution  or  net  gain  distribution. 

"(e)  If  any  association  which  has  entered 
into  a  loan  Agreement  with  the  Corporation 
with  respect  to  1982  or  sut>sequent  crops  of 
quota  toba^o  fails  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section,  the  regu- 
lations issued  by  the  Secretary  thereunder, 
or  the  termt  of  such  agreement,  the  Secre- 
tary may  tetminate  such  agreement  or  pro- 
vide that  nd  additional  loan  funds  may  l>e 
made  avaiUble  thereunder  to  the  associa- 
tion. In  siich  event,  the  Secretary  shall 
make  price  support  available  to  producers  of 
the  kind  or  kinds  of  tobacco,  the  price  of 
which  had  Deen  supported  through  loans  to 
such  association,  through  such  other  means 
as  are  authprized  by  this  Act  or  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  Charter  Act. 

"(f)  If,  ur^er  subsection  (e),  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  an  association  is  terminated,  or  if 
an  association  having  a  loan  agreement  with 
the  Corporation  is  dissolved,  merges  with 
another  association,  or  otherw-ise  ceases  to 
operate,  th^  Fund  or  the  net  gains  referred 
to  in  sul>section  (dK5)  shall  be  applied  or 
disposed  of  iin  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  approue  or  prescril)e,  except  that  they 
shall,  to  the  extent  necessary,  first  l>e  ap- 
plied or  used  for  the  purposes  therefor  pre- 
scribed in  tl  tis  section. 

"(g)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
necessary  tf  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
section." 
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ADJUSTMENT  OF  PRICE  SUPPORT  LEVEL  OF 
TOBACCO 

SEC.  102.  Effective  for  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  section  106  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1445)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  new 
sut>sections  (d)  and  (e)  as  follows: 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  403.  if  the  Secretary  determines  that 
the  supply  of  any  grade  of  any  kind  of  to- 
bacco of  a  crop  for  which  marketing  quotas 
are  in  effect  or  are  not  disapproved  by  pro- 
ducers will  likely  be  excessive,  the  Secre- 
tary, after  prior  consultation  with  the  asso- 
ciation through  which  price  support  for  the 
grade  and  kind  of  tobacco  is  made  available 
to  producers,  may  reduce  the  support  rate 
which  would  otherwise  be  established  for 
such  grade  of  tot>acco  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  effect  such  reduction  may 
have  on  the  supply  and  price  of  other 
grades  of  other  kinds  of  quota  tobacco:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  weighted  average  of  the 
support  rates  for  all  eligible  grades  of  such 
kind  of  tobacco  shall,  after  such  reduction, 
reflect  not  less  than  (1)  6S  per  centum  of 
the  increase  in  the  support  level  for  such 
kind  of  tobacco  which  would  otherwise  l>e 
established  under  this  section,  if  the  sup- 
port level  therefor  is  higher  then  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  preceding  crop,  or  (2)  the 
support  level  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  estab- 
lished under  this  section,  if  the  support 
level  therefor  is  not  higher  than  the  sup- 
port level  for  the  preceding  crop.  In  deter- 
mining whether  the  supply  of  any  grade  of 
any  kind  of  tobacco  of  a  crop  will  be  exces- 
sive, the  Secretary  shall  take  into  consider- 
ation the  domestic  supply,  including  domes- 
tic inventories,  the  amount  of  such  tobacco 
pledged  as  security  for  price  support  loans, 
and  anticipated  domestic  and  export 
demand,  based  on  the  maturity,  uniformity 
and  stalk  position  of  such  tobacco. 

"(e)  If  the  Secretary  determines  that,  not- 
withstanding the  adjustments  in  the  sup- 
port price  made  under  subsection  (d).  the 
support  rate  of  any  eligible  grade  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  of  a  crop  for  which  marketing 
quotas  are  in  effect  or  are  not  disapproved 
by  producers  will  likely  be  excessive  under 
current  market  conditions,  the  Secretary, 
after  prior  approval  of  the  association 
through  which  price  support  for  Flue-cured 
tot>acco  is  made  available  to  producers  and 
after  prior  consultation  with  any  other  asso- 
ciation through  which  price  support  for  any 
other  major  quota  kind  of  tobacco  is  made 
available  to  producers,  may  designate  such 
grade  of  tobacco  as  'excessively  priced'.  If  a 
grade  of  tobacco  is  so  designated,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  provide  producers  the  option  of 
marketing  such  grade  of  tobacco  only  at  a 
special  auction  to  t>e  provided  for  by  the 
Secretary.  If  a  producer  elects  such  option, 
the  producer's  tobacco  of  such  grade  shall 
be  ineligible  for  price  support.  With  prior 
approval  of  the  ass(x:iation,  producers  of  in- 
eligible grades  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  may 
also  market  such  grades  at  the  special  auc- 
tion provided  for  by  the  Secretary.  Any  to- 
bacco which  is  marketed  at  such  special  auc- 
tion shall,  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  not  be  considered  marketed  for 
purposes  of  marketing  or  poundage  quotas 
and  penalties  under  subtitle  B,  part  I,  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938:  Pro- 
vided, That  a  quantity  of  tobacco  equal  to 
the  quantity  marketed  at  such  special  auc- 
tion shall  be  deducted  from  any  undermar- 
ketings  for  purposes  of  such  subtitle.  In  de- 
termining whether  the  support  rate  for  any 
eligible  grade  of  Flue-cured  tobacco  of  a 
crop  will  likely  be  excessive,  the  Secretary 


shall  take  into  consideration  the  domestic 
supply,  including  domestic  inventories,  the 
amount  of  such  tobacco  pledged  as  security 
for  price  support  loans,  and  anticipated  do- 
mestic and  export  demand,  based  on  the  ma- 
turity, uniformity  and  stalk  position  of  such 
tobacco.  For  purposes  of  this  subsection,  no 
producer  may  market  at  the  special  auction 
a  quantity  of  tobacco  of  any  crop  in  excess 
of  10  per  centum  of  the  farm  marketing 
quota.". 

PENALTIES  FOR  MURKETING  TOBACCO  IN  EXCESS 
OF  MARKETINO  QUOTA  AND  FOR  UtARKETTNO 
CERTAIN  TOBACCO  THAT  IS  NOT  EUGIBLC  FOR 
FRJCE  SUPPORT 

Sec.  103.  Effective  for  the  1983  and  sut>se- 
Quent  crops  of  tobacco,  section  314  of  the  Ag- 
ricitltural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  is  amend- 
ed by  amending  the  first  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion tal  to  read  as  follows:  "The  marketing 
of  (If  any  kind  of  tol>acco  in  excess  of  the 
marketing  quota  for  the  farm  on  which  the 
totmcco  is  produced,  or  I2J  any  kind  of  to- 
bacco that  is  not  eligible  for  price  support 
under  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  because  a 
producer  on  the  farm  has  not  agreed  to 
make  contributions  or  pay  assessments  to 
the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund  or  the  No  Net 
Cost  Burley  Tobacco  Account  at  required  by 
sectioTu  106A(d)(ll  and  lOiB(dKl)  of  that 
Act,  if  marketing  quotas  for  that  kind  of  to- 
Imcco  are  in  effect  shall  be  subject  to  a  pen- 
alty of  75  per  centum  of  the  average  market 
price  (calculated  to  the  nearest  whole  cent) 
for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  the  immediately 
preceding  marketing  year. ". 
TITLE  II-MODIFICATION  OF  FLUE- 
CURED  TOBACCO  MARKETING 
QUOTA  SYSTEM 

LEASE  AND  SALE  OF  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

Sec.  201.  (a)  Section  316(a)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314b(a))  is  amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(l)""  after  "(a)": 

(2)  inserting  "shall  permit  the  owner  of 
any  farm  to  which  a  Flue-cured  tobacco 
acreage  allotment  or  quota  is  assigned 
under  this  Act  and  "  after  "program. ": 

(3)  inserting  "Flue-cured. "  after  "Burley. ": 

(4)  inserting  a  comma  before  "to  lease  ": 

(5)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2KA)  No  lease  of  any  Flue-cured  tobacco 
allotment  or  quota  assigned  to  a  farm  may 
be  filed  under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section 
after  June  IS  of  the  crop  year  specified  in 
such  lease,  except  that  the  Secretary  may 
allow  a  lease  to  l>e  so  filed  after  June  IS  of 
such  crop  year  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that,  as  a  result  of  flood,  hail.  wind,  torna- 
do, or  other  natural  disaster— 

"(i)  the  county  in  which  such  farm  is  lo- 
cated has  suffered  a  loss  of  not  less  than  10 
per  centum  of  the  acreage  of  Flue-cured  to- 
tMtcco  planted  for  harvest  in  such  crop  year: 

"(ii)  the  lessor  involved  has  suffered  a  loss 
of  not  less  than  10  per  centum  of  the  acre- 
age of  Flue-cured  tobacco  planted  for  har- 
vest on  such  farm  in  such  crop  year:  and 

"(ill)  such  lease  will  not  impair  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  the  tobacco  marketing 
quota  or  price  support  program. 
If  the  Secretary  makes  such  determination, 
then  the  Secretary  may  permit  the  lessor  to 
lease  all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  or 
quota  to  any  other  owner  or  operator  of  a 
farm  in  the  same  county  or  in  an  adjoining 
county  within  the  same  State  for  use  in 
such  [adjoining!  county  on  a  farm  having  a 
current  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotment  or 
quota.  If  permitted,  such  lease  and  transfer 
shall  not  be  effective  until  a  copy  of  such 


lease  and  a  written  statement  described  in 
subsection  (c)  of  this  section  are  filed  with 
and  determined  by  the  county  committee  of 
such  [adjoiningj  county  to  t)e  in  compli- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"■(B)  No  agreement  or  arrangement  may 
be  made  in  connection  with  the  making  of 
any  lease  with  respect  to  any  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotment  or  quota  under  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  except- 
ed) between  the  lessor  and  lessee:  or 
""(ii)  l)etween  the  lessor  or  lessee  and  any 
attorney,  trustee.  t>ank.  or  other  agent  or 
representative,  who  regularly  represents  the 
lessor  or  lessee,  as  the  case  may  l>e.  in  busi- 
ness transactions  unrelated  to  the  produc- 
tion or  marketing  of  tobacco. 

"(C)  No  sublease  or  other  transfer  of  such 

allotment  or  quota  may  t>e  made  by  such 

lessee  during  the  period  of  such  lease.'":  and 

(6)  amending  the  section  heading  for  such 

section  to  read  as  follows: 

"LEASE  OR  SALE  OF  ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS'". 

(b)  Section  316(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314b(c))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  "or  sale  and  transfer"  after 
""lease  and  transfer"":  and 

(B)  striking  out  such  lease '"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "the  lease  or  sale  agreement, 
as  the  case  may  be.": 

(2)  striking  out  the  second  sentence  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "In 
the  case  of  a  lease  and  transfer  of  any  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  allotment  or  quota  for  use 
with  respect  to  any  crop,  such  lease  shall 
not  be  effective  until,  in  addition  to  a  copy 
of  such  lease,  the  lessor  and  lessee  involved 
each  file  with  such  county  committee  a  writ- 
ten statement  certifying  such  compliance. 
If,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing,  such  county  committee  determines 
that  such  lessee  knowingly  made  a  false 
statement  in  such  written  statement,  then 
such  lessee  shall  t>e  ineligible  for  price  sup- 
port for  such  crop  under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949  with  respect  (o  the  poundage  of 
tot>acco  produced  under  such  allotment  or 
quota  or.  if  such  determination  is  made 
after  such  lessee  received  such  price  sup- 
port, the  Secretary,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  recommendation  of  such  county 
committee  and  the  amount  of  such  pound- 
age, shall  reduce  appropriately  the  pound- 
age for  which  such  lessee  may  receive  price 
support  with  respect  to  the  crop  first  mar- 
keted after  such  determination  is  made.  If. 
after  notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a  hear- 
ing, such  county  committee  determines  that 
such  lessor  knowingly  made  a  false  state- 
ment in  such  written  statement,  then  the 
Flue-cured  allotment  or  quota  next  estab- 
lished for  the  farm  of  such  lessor  shall  t>e 
reduced  by  that  percentage  which  the 
leased  allotment  or  quota  «"as  of  the  respec- 
tive Flue-cured  marketing  quota.  Notice  of 
any  determination  made  by  a  county  com- 
mittee under  the  preceding  provisions  shall 
be  mailed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  the 
lessee  or  the  lessor  involved.  If  such  lessee 
or  such  lessor  is  dissatisfied  with  such  deter- 
mination, then  such  lessee  or  such  lessor 
may  request,  within  fifteen  days  after 
notice  of  such  determination  is  so  mailed,  a 
review  of  such  determination  by  a  local 
review  committee  under  section  363  of  this 
Act."":  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(2))by- 

(A)  inserting  ""by  lease  or  sale"  after 
""transferred"":  and 
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(B)  striking  out  "leas«  and". 

(c)  Section  316(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  ISUlXe))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "(l)"  after  "(e)"; 

(2)  inserting  "or  sale"  after  "lease": 

(3)  inserting  "or.  in  the  case  of  Plue-cured 
tobacco,  of  the  acreage  of  tillable  cropland 
(as  defined  in  paragraph  (2))  in  the  farm" 
before  the  colon;  and 

(4)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
'tillable  cropland'  means  cleared  land  that 
can  be  planted  to  crops  without  unusual  cul- 
tivation or  other  preparation.". 

(d)  Section  316  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314b)  is  amend- 
ed by  striliing  out  subsections  (g).  (h).  and 
(i)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sutsections: 

"(g)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  the 
owner  of  any  farm  to  which  a  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco allotment  or  quota  is  assigned  to  sell 
all  or  any  part  of  such  allotment  or  quota  to 
any  person  who  is  an  active  Flue-cured  to- 
bacco prcxlucer  for  use  on  another  farm  in 
the  same  county.  For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, the  term  active  Flue-cured  tobacco 
producer'  means  any  person  who  shared  in 
the  risk  of  producing  a  crop  of  Flue-cured 
tobacco  in  not  less  than  one  of  the  three 
years  preceding  the  year  involved. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  a  person 
shall  be  considered  to  have  shared  in  the 
risk  of  producing  a  crop  of  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co if- 

"(A)  the  investment  of  such  person  in  the 
production  of  such  crop  is  not  less  than  20 
per  centum  of  the  pr<x:eeds  of  the  sale  of 
such  crop: 

"(B)  the  amount  of  .such  person's  return 
on  such  investment  is  dependent  solely  on 
the  sale  price  of  such  crop:  and 

"(C)  such  person  may  not  receive  any  of 
such  return  before  the  sale  of  such  crop. 
Any  person  who  owns  any  PHue-cured  tobac- 
co allotment  or  quota  and  leases  such  allot- 
ment or  quota  to  another  person  for  use  in 
producing  a  crop  shall  be  considered  to  have 
shared  in  the  risk  of  producing  such  crop  if. 
under  the  terms  of  such  lease,  subpara- 
graphs (B)  and  (C)  of  this  paragraph  are 
satisfied  with  regard  to  such  owner. 

■•(h)(1)  Any  person  who— 

"(A)  acquires  any  Flue-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotment  or  quota  by  purchase  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  with  respect  to  any  crop  of  Flue- 
cured  tobacco  planted  after  the  date  of  such 
acquisition,  fails  to  share  in  the  risk  of  pro- 
ducing tobacco  under  such  allotment  or 
quota  in  the  manner  specified  in  subsection 
(g)(2)  of  this  section: 

shall  sell  such  allotment  or  quota  before  the 
expiration  of  the  eighteen-month  period  t>e- 
ginning  on  July  1  of  the  year  in  which  such 
crop  is  planted,  or  such  allotment  or  quota 
shall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under  the  pro- 
cedure specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of  this 
subsection. 

"(2)  Any  person  who— 
"(A)  acquires  any  Flue-cured  tobacco  acre- 
age allotment  or  quota  by  purchase  under 
subsection  (g)  of  this  section:  and 

"(B)  disposes  of  an  acreage  of  tillable 
cropland  (as  defined  in  subsection  (e)(2)  of 
this  section)  which  results  in  the  total  acre- 
age of  Flue-cured  tobacco  allotted  to  such 
person's  farm  exceeding  50  per  centum  of 
the  tillable  cropland  owned  by  such  person: 
shall,  before  July  1  of  the  year  after  the 
year  of  such  disposal,  take  steps  which  will 
result  in  the  total  acreage  of  Flue-cured  to- 


bacco all(  tted  to  such  farm  not  exceeding  50 
per'  centi  m  of  the  tillable  cropland  owned 
by  such  I  erson.  If  such  person  fails  to  take 
such  ste{  B.  then  any  such  excess  allotment 

ihall  be  subject  to  forfeiture  under 
the  proci  dure  specified  in  paragraph  (3)  of 
this  subs(  ction. 

If.  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
ing.  the  appropriate  county  com- 
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'(3)(A) 
for  a  hei 

mittee  d^ermines  that  any  person  knowing- 
ly failed  to  comply  with  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
of  this  stibsection.  then  such  person  shall 
forfeit  td  the  Secretary  the  allotment  or 
quota  spicified  in  such  paragraph.  Any  al- 
lotment c  r  quota  so  forfeited  shall  be  reallo- 
cated by  such  county  committee  for  use  by 
active  Five-cured  tobacco  producers  (as  de- 
fined in  subsection  (g)(1)  of  this  section)  in 
the  couni  y  involved. 

"(B)  Nc  tice  of  such  determination  shall  be 
mailed,  i  is  soon  as  practicable,  to  such 
person.  I'  such  person  is  dissatisfied  with 
such  det(  rmination.  then  such  person  may 
request,  f'ithin  fifteen  days  after  notice  of 
such  determination  is  so  mailed,  a  review  of 
such  determination  by  a  local  review  com- 
mittee uiider  section  363  of  this  Act.". 

MANDATOIIY  SALE  OP  CERTAIN  PLUE-CiniED  TO- 
BACCO ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  HELD  BEFORE  ENACTMENT 

Sec.  203.  The  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  (1  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting]  after  section  316.  a  new  section 
316A.  as  IdIIows: 


"MANDATi 
BA(XO 
QUOTAS 

•Sec.  3 
not  limi 
public  utj 
ligious  i 


lY  SALE  OP  certain  FLUE-CUREO  TO- 

:reage  allotments  and  marketing 


tion  317(a)  of  the  Agricultur- 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314c)  is 


6A.  (a)  Any  person  (including,  but 
d  to.  any  governmental  entity, 
ity.  educational  institution,  or  re- 
titution.  but  not  including  any  in- 
dividual) Iwhich.  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section— 

"(1)  owns  a  farm  for  which  a  Flue-cured 
acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota  is  es- 
tablishedjunder  this  Act:  and 

"(2)  is  not  significantly  involved  in  the 
managenient  or  use  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes:] 

shall  sell  Isuch  allotment  or  quota  in  accord- 
ance with  section  316(g)  of  this  Act  not  later 
than  Decemt>er  1.  1983.  or  shall  forfeit  such 
allotment  or  quota  under  the  procedure 
specified  tn  subsection  (c). 

"(b)  Arty  person  (including,  but  not  limit- 
ed to.  anjr  governmental  entity,  publit  utili- 
ty, educational  institution,  or  religious  insti- 
tution) who.  on  December  1.  1983.  owns  a 
farm  for]  which  the  total  acreage  allotted 
for  the  broduction  of  Flue-cured  tobacco 
under  tlms  Act  exceeds  50  per  centum  of 
such  farfi's  tillable  cropland,  as  defined  in 
section  ^6(e)(2)  of  this  Act.  shall  forfeit 
any  acrefge  allotment  or  marketing  quota 
representing  the  excess  under  the  procedure 
specified  in  subsection  (c). 

"(c)(1)  If.  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  appropriate  county  com- 
mittee d^ermines  that  any  person  knowing- 
ly failed  to  comply  with  sut>section  (a)  or 
(b).  thenlthe  allotment  or  quota  specified  in 
such  subsection  shall  be  forfeited  and  shall 
be  reallocated  in  the  manner  provided  for  in 
section  3l6(hK3)(A)  of  this  Act. 

"(2)  N<itice  of  such  determination  shall  be 
mailed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  such 
person.  If  such  person  is  dissatisfied  with 
such  d^ermination.  then  such  person, 
within  fifteen  days  after  notice  of  such  de- 
terminat  on  is  so  mailed,  may  request  review 
of  such  determination  under  section  363  of 
this  Act. 


Sec.  203. 
al  Adjustmen 
amended  by 

(1)  adding  alt  the  end  of  paragraph  (2)  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
sentence,  in  1J983.  and  at  five-year  inter\-als 
thereafter,  tile  national  average  yield  goal 
for  Flue-cure^  tobacco  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary!  to  the  past  five  years'  moving 
national  averse  yield. ":  [and] 

(2)  adding  ajt  the  end  of  paragraph  (4)  the 
following:  "Notwithstanding  the  preceding 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  in  1983.  and  at 
five-year  intervals  thereafter,  farm  acreage 
allotments  for  Flue-cured  tobacco  for  farms 
in  each  count^  shall  be  adjusted  by  the  Sec- 
retary to  reflect  the  increases  or  decreases 
in  the  past  fSve  years'  moving  county  aver- 
age yield  per  >cre.  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary on  the  tMisis  of  actual  yields  of  farms 
in  the  county  or.  if  such  information  is  not 
available,  on  Isuch  other  data  on  yields  as 
the  Secretary  may  deem   [appropriate.".] 

and 

t  the  end  of  paragraph  <6)<A> 

"Nottcithstanding  the  preced- 
of  this  subsection,   in   1983 

r  interrals  thereafter,  prelim- 
ielda  for  Flue-cured  tobacco 

county  shall  be  adjusted  by 
the  Secretary\by  the  reciprocal  of  the  factor 
computed  in  \paragraph  (4)  of  this  subsec- 
tion to  adjtuDfarm  acreage  allotments  to  re- 
flect increases  or  decreases  in  the  past  fire 
years'  movina  county  average  yields. ". 

EXEMPTION  OP  certain  NONQUOTA  TOBACCO 

PROM  QUOTA  RESTRICTIONS 

I 

Sec.  204.  Section  320(b)  of  the  Agricultur- 
al Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1314f(b))  U  amended  by- 

(1)  striking  lout  in  paragraph  (3)  "and"  at 
the  end  thereof: 

(2)  striking  out  in  paragraph  (4)  the 
period  at  th^  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "t  and":  and 

(3)  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(5)  tol>accd  when  it  is  nonquota  tobacco 
and  produced  in  a  quota  area  in  which  the 
total  of  the  acreage  allotments  for  quota  to- 
Iwcco  established  for  farms  is  less  than 
twenty  acres.  Notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  312(c)  of  this  Act.  producers 
of  such  nonqtiota  tobacco  shall  not  t>e  eligi- 
ble to  vote  in  the  first  referendum  for  such 
nonquota  topacco  conducted  by  the  Secre- 
tary under  sCch  section  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  paragraph.". 


appropriate. 
(31  adding 
the  following.] 
ing  provisio 
and  at  five- 
inary  farm 
farms  in  eaa 
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3RMINC  AMENDMENTS 


out  "lease  and"  each  place  it 


Sec.  205.  (al  The  fifth  sentence  of  section 
317(f)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938  (7  U.S.G.  1314c(f))  is  amended  by  in- 
serting "and  jold"  after  "leased". 

(b)  Section  703  of  the  Food  and  Agricul- 
ture Act  of  1^65  (7  U.S.C.  1316)  is  amended 
by- 

(1)  striking 
appears: 

(2)  striking  out  "lessee"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "transfer- 
ee": 

(3)  striking  out  "lessor"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "trans- 
feror": and 

(4)  striking  out  "leased"  each  place  it  ap- 
pears and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "trans- 
ferred". 


Sec.  206.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  sut>sec- 
tion  (b),  this  title  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  amendments  made  by  this  title 
shall  not  apply  to  any  lease  of  a  Flue-cured 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  or  marketing 
quota  entered  into  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et 
seq.)  before  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

TITLE  III-MISCELLANEOUS  PROVI- 
SIONS RELATING  TO  BURLEY  TO- 
BACCO AND  OTHER  KINDS  OF  TO- 
BACCO 

MARKETING  ASSESSMENTS  TO  NO  NET  COST 
BURLEY  TOBACCO  ACCOUNT 

Sec.  301.  Effective  for  the  1982  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  tobacco,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  (7  U.S.C.  1421  et  seq.)  is  amended  by 
inserting,  following  section  106A  (as  added 
by  section  101  of  this  Act),  a  new  section 
106B  as  follows: 

"MARKETING  ASSESSMENTS  TO  NO  NET  COST 
BURLEY  TOBACCO  ACCOUNT 

"Sec.  106B.  (a)  As  used  in  this  section— 

"(1)  the  term  "Burley  association'  means  a 
producer-owned  cooperative  marketing  asso- 
ciation which  has  entered  into  a  loan  agree- 
ment with  the  Corporation  to  make  price 
support  available  to  producers  of  Burley  to- 
bacco: 

"(2)  the  term  Burley  Account'  means  an 
account  established  by  and  in  the  Corpora- 
tion for  a  Burley  association,  which  account 
shall  t>e  known  as  the  No  Net  Cost  Burley 
Tobacco  Account': 

"(3)  the  term  'to  market'  means  to  dispose 
of  Burley  tobacco  by  voluntary  or  involun- 
tary sale,  barter,  exchange,  gift  inter  vivos, 
or  consigning  the  Burley  tobacco  to  a 
Burley  association  for  a  price  support  ad- 
vance: 

"(4)  the  term  'net  gains'  means  the 
amount  by  which  total  proceeds  obtained 
from  the  sale  by  a  Burley  association  of  a 
crop  of  Burley  tobacco  pledged  to  the  Cor- 
poration for  price  support  loan  exceeds  the 
principal  amount  of  the  price  support  loan 
made  by  the  Corporation  to  the  Burley  as- 
sociation on  such  crop,  plus  interest  and 
charges: 

"(5)  the  term  "Burley  tobacco'  means 
Burley  tobacco,  as  defined  in  section 
301(b)(15)  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
in  effect  or  for  which  marketing  quotas  are 
not  disapproved  by  producers: 

"(6)  the  term  area',  when  used  in  connec- 
tion with  a  Burley  association,  means  the 
general  geographical  area  in  which  farms  of 
the  producer-members  of  such  Burley  asso- 
ciation are  located,  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary:  and 

"(7)  the  term  Corporation'  shall  have  the 
meaning  given  to  it  in  section  106A(a)(2). 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  section  106A.  the 
Secretary  shall,  upon  the  request  of  any 
Burley  association,  and  may.  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines,  after  consultation  with 
such  Burley  association,  that  the  accumula- 
tion of  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund  for 
such  Burley  association  under  section  106A 
is.  and  is  likely  to  remain,  inadequate  to  re- 
imburse the  Corporation  for  net  losses 
which  the  Corporation  sustains  under  iu 
loan  agreement  with  such  Burley  associa- 
tion— 

"( 1 )  continue  to  make  price  support  avail- 
able to  Burley  producers  through  such 
Burley  association  in  accordance  with  loan 
agreements  entered  into  between  the  Corpo- 
ration and  such  Burley  association:  and 


"(2)  establish  and  maintain  in  accordance 
with  this  section  a  No  Net  Cost  Burley  To- 
bacco Account  for  such  Burley  association 
in  lieu  of  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund  es- 
tablished within  such  Burley  association 
under  section  106A. 

"(cKl)  Any  Burley  Account  established 
for  a  Burley  association  under  subsection 
(bK2)  shall  be  established  within  the  Corpo- 
ration and  shall  be  comprised  of  amounts 
paid  by  producers  under  subsection  (d). 

"(2)  Upon  the  establishment  of  a  Burley 
Account  for  a  Burley  asscKiation.  any 
amount  in  the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Fund 
established  within  such  Burley  association 
under  section  106A  shall  be  applied  or  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  approve  or  prescribe,  except  that  such 
amount  shall,  to  the  extent  necessary,  first 
be  applied  or  used  for  the  purposes  therefor 
prescribed  in  such  section. 

"(d)(1)  If  a  Burley  Account  is  established 
for  a  Burley  association  under  subsection 
(b)(2).  then  the  Secretary  shall  require  (in 
lieu  of  any  requirement  under  section 
106A(d)(l))  that  each  producer  of  Burley  to- 
bacco whose  farm  is  within  such  Burley  as- 
sociation's area  shall,  as  a  condition  of  eligi- 
bility for  price  support,  agree,  with  respect 
to  all  Burley  tobacco  marketed  by  the  pro- 
ducer from  the  farm,  to  pay  to  the  Cor(>ora- 
tion.  for  deposit  in  such  Burley  association's 
Burley  Account,  marketing  assessments  as 
determined  under  paragraph  (2)  and  collect- 
ed under  paragraph  (3). 

"'(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the 
Secretary  shall  determine  and  adjust  from 
time  to  time,  in  consultation  with  such 
Burley  association,  the  amount  of  a  market- 
ing assessment  which  shall  be  imposed,  as  a 
condition  of  eligibility  for  price  support,  on 
each  pound  of  Burley  tobacco  marketed  by 
a  producer  from  a  farm  within  such  Burley 
association"s  area.  Such  amount  shall  be 
equal  to  an  amount  which,  when  collected, 
will  result  in  an  accumulation  of  a  Burley 
Account  for  such  Burley  association  ade- 
quate to  reimburse  the  Corporation  for  any 
net  losses  which  the  Corporation  may  sus- 
tain under  its  loan  agreements  with  such 
Burley  association,  based  on  reasonable  esti- 
mates of  the  amounts  which  the  Corpora- 
tion will  lend  to  such  Burley  association 
under  such  agreements  and  the  proceeds 
which  will  t>e  realized  from  the  sales  of 
Burley  tobacco  which  are  pledged  to  the 
Corporation  by  such  Burley  association  as 
security  for  loans. 

"(3)(A)  Except  as  provided  in  subpara- 
graph (B),  any  marketing  assessment  to  be 
paid  by  a  producer  under  paragraph  (1) 
shall  be  collected  from  the  person  who  ac- 
quired the  Burley  tobacco  involved  from 
such  producer  but  an  amount  equal  to  such 
assessment  may  t)e  deducted  by  the  pur- 
chaser from  the  price  paid  to  such  producer 
in  case  such  Burley  tobacco  is  marketed  by 
sale. 

"(B)  If  Burley  tobacco  is  marketed  by  a 
producer  through  a  warehouseman  or  other 
agent,  then  such  assessment  shall  be  collect- 
ed from  such  warehouseman  or  agent  who 
may  deduct  an  amount  equal  to  such  assess- 
ment from  the  price  paid  to  the  producer.  If 
Burley  tobacco  is  marketed  by  a  producer 
directly  to  any  person  outside  the  United 
States,  such  assessment  shall  be  collected 
from  the  producer. 

"(e)  Amounts  deposited  in  a  Burley  Ac- 
count established  for  a  Burley  association 
shall  be  used  by  the  Secretary  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ensuring,  insofar  as  practicable,  that 
the  Corporation  under  its  loan  agreements 
with  such   Burley  association   will  suffer. 


with  respect  to  the  crop  involved,  no  net 
losses  (including,  but  not  limited  to.  recov- 
ery of  the  amount  of  loans  extended  to 
cover  the  overhead  costs  of  the  Burley  asso- 
ciation), after  any  net  gains  are  applied  to 
net  losses  of  the  Corporation  pursuant  to 
subsection  (h). 

"(f)  The  Secretary  shall  provide,  in  any 
loan  agreement  between  the  Corporation 
and  a  Burley  association  for  which  a  Burley 
Account  has  been  established  under  subsec- 
tion (b)(2).  that  if  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  amount  in  such  Burley  Account  or 
the  net  gains  referred  to  in  sut>section  (h) 
exceed  the  amounts  necessary  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  then  the  Secretary,  in 
consultation  with  such  Burley  ass(Kiation, 
may  suspend  the  payment  and  collection  of 
marketing  assessments  under  this  section 
upon  terms  and  conditions  established  by 
the  Secretary. 

"(g)  With  respect  to  any  Burley  associa- 
tion for  which  a  Burley  Account  is  estab- 
lished under  subsection  (bK2).  if  a  loan 
agreement  l)etween  the  Corporation  and 
such  Burley  association  is  terminated,  if 
such  Burley  association  is  dissolved  or 
merges  with  another  Burley  association,  or 
If  such  Burley  Account  terminates  by  oper- 
ation of  law.  then  amounts  in  such  Burley 
Account  and  the  net  gains  referred  to  in 
subsection  (h)  shall  be  applied  to  or  dis- 
posed of  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary 
may  prescribe,  except  that  they  shall,  to  the 
extent  necessary,  first  be  applied  to  or  used 
for  the  purposes  therefor  prescril>ed  in  this 
section. 

"(h)  The  provisions  of  section  106A(d)(5) 
relating  to  net  gains  shall  apply  to  any  loan 
agreement  between  a  Burley  association  and 
the  Corporation  entered  into  upon  or  after 
the  establishment  of  a  Burley  Account  for 
such  Burley  association  under  subsection 
(b)(2). 

"(i)  The  Secretary  shall  issue  regulations 
necessary  to  carry  out  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion."". 

MANDA"rORY  SALE  OF  CERTAIN  BURLEY  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING 
QUOTAS  HELD  BEFORE  ENACTMENT 

Sec.  302.  (a)  The  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1281  et  seq.)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  after  section  316A  (as  added  by 
section  202  of  this  Act),  a  new  section  316B. 
as  follows: 

"MANDATORY  SALE  OF  CERTAIN  BURLEY  TOBACCO 
ACREAGE  ALLOTMENTS  AND  MARKETING  QUOTAS 

'"Sec.  316B.  (a)  Any  person  (including,  but 
not  limited  to.  any  governmental  entity, 
public  utility,  educational  institution,  or  re- 
ligious institution,  but  not  including  any  in- 
dividual) which,  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  section— 

"(1)  owns  a  farm  for  which  a  Burley  to- 
bacco acreage  allotment  or  marketing  quota 
is  established  under  this  Act:  and 

"(2)  is  not  significantly  involved  in  the 
management  or  use  of  land  for  agricultural 
purposes: 

shall  sell,  not  later  than  December  1.  1983. 
such  allotment  or  quota  to  an  active  Burley 
tobacco  producer,  as  defined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, for  use  on  another  farm  in  the  same 
county  or  shall  forfeit  such  allotment  or 
quota  under  the  procedure  specified  in  sub- 
section (b). 

"(b)(1)  If,  after  notice  and  an  opportunity 
for  a  hearing,  the  county  committee  of  the 
county  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  deter- 
mines that  any  person  knowingly  failed  to 
comply  with  such  subsection,  then  the  allot- 
ment or  quota  specified  in  such  subsection 
shall  be  forfeited  and  shall  be  reallcx^ated  by 
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such  county  committee  to  other  active 
Burley  tobacco  producers,  as  defined  by  the 
Secretary,  for  use  in  such  county. 

■■(2)  Notice  of  such  determination  shall  be 
mailed,  as  soon  as  practicable,  to  such 
person.  If  such  person  is  dissatisfied  with 
such  determination,  then  such  person  may 
request,  within  fifteen  days  after  notice  of 
such  determination  is  so  mailed,  a  review  of 
such  determination  by  a  local  review  com- 
mittee under  section  363  of  this  Act.". 

POUNDAGE  QUOTAS  FOR  DARK  AIR-CURED  TOBAC- 
CO AND  POR  riRE-CURED  TOBACCO:  MODIFICA- 
TtOH  OP  LEASING  OF  POUNDAGE  QUOTAS  FOR 
BURLEY  TOBACCO 

Sec.  303.  (a)  Section  301(b)(15)  of  the  Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C. 
1301(bMlS»  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  ":  And  provided  further.  That 
for  purposes  of  section  319  of  this  title, 
types  22  and  23.  fire-cured  tobacco  shall  be 
treated  as  one  'kind  of  tobacco'.". 

(b)  Section  319<b)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(b))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  first  sentence,  inserting  "for 
burley  tobacco"  after  "in  effect"; 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  "for  burley  tobacco"  after 
"basis":  and 

(B)  inserting  "for  burley  tobacco"  after 
•"in  effect": 

(3)  in  the  fourth  sentence,  striking  out 
""such  kind  of"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""burley"": 

(4)  in  the  proviso  to  the  fifth  sentence,  in- 
serting "for  burley  tobacco"  after  "deter- 
mined": and 

(5)  striking  out  the  subsection  designation 
"(b)". 

<c)  Section  319  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e)  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  before  sut>section  (c)  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"'(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  shall,  not  later  than 
February  1,  1983,  proclaim  national  market- 
ing quotas  for  dark  air-cured  tobacco  and 
for  fire-cured  tobacco,  types  22  and  23 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
•fire-cured  tobacco)  for  the  [iwoj  three 
marketing  years  beginning  October  1.  1983. 
and  determine  and  announce  the  amount  of 
the  marketing  quota  for  dark  air-cured  and 
for  fire-cured  tobacco  for  the  marketing 
year  beginning  Octot>er  1.  1983.  as  provided 
in  this  section.  Within  thirty  days  following 
such  proclamation,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct a  referendum  of  the  farmers  engaged 
in  the  production  of  the  1982  crop  of  each 
of  such  kinds  of  tobacco  to  determine 
whether  they  favor  or  oppose  the  establish- 
ment of  farm  marketing  quotas  on  a  pound- 
age basis  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  as  provid- 
ed in  this  section  for  the  three  marketing 
years  t>eginning  October  1.  1983,  in  lieu  of 
quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  in  effect  for  the 
two  marketing  years  beginning  Octot>er  1, 
1983.  If  the  Secretary  determines  that  one- 
half  or  more  of  the  farmers  voting  in  such 
referendum  approve  marketing  quotas  on  a 
poundage  basis  for  such  kind  of  tobacco, 
then  marketing  quotas  as  provided  in  this 
section  shall  be  in  effect  for  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco for  the  three  marketing  years  begin- 
ning October  1,  1983.  and  marketing  quotas 
on  an  acreage  basis  shall  cease  to  l>e  in 
effect  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  the  two 
marketing  years  beginning  on  October  1. 
1983.  If  marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage 
basis  are  not  approved  for  such  kind  of  to- 
bacco by  at  least  one-half  of  the  farmers 
voting  in  such  referendum,  then  quotas  on 


an  acreai  e  basis  shall  be  in  effect  for  such 
kind  of  t(  bacco  for  the  two  marketing  years 
beginnini  October  1.  1983. 

"If  mat  feting  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis 
are  in  eff  'Ct  for  any  such  kind  of  tot>acco.  if. 
for  a  per;  od  of  not  less  than  three  market- 
ing years  a  referendum  has  not  been  held 
under  th  s  section  to  determine  whether 
producers  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  favor 
marketing  quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  for 
such  kinc  of  tobacco,  and  if  the  Secretary, 
after  con(  lucting  public  hearings  in  the  area 
in  which  such  kind  of  tobacco  is  produced, 
ascertain]  that  prcxlucers  and  other  inter- 
ested per  ions  favor  marketing  quotas  on  a 
poundage  basis  for  such  kind  of  tobacco, 
then  the  Secretary  shall,  at  the  time  of  the 
next  announcement  of  the  amount  of  the 
national  ^larketing  quota,  announce  nation- 
al markeOing  quotas  for  the  next  three  suc- 
ceeding ntarketing  years  under  this  section. 
Within  tnirty  days  of  such  proclamation, 
the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum  of 
farmers  Engaged  in  the  production  of  the 
most  recent  crop  of  such  kind  of  tobacco  to 
determin^  whether  they  favor  the  establish- 
ment of  tnarketing  quotas  on  a  poundage 
basis  for  iuch  kind  of  tobacco  as  provided  in 
this  sectipn  for  the  next  three  succeeding 
marketing  years.  If  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  more  than  one-half  of  the  farm- 
ers votinfl  in  such  referendum  approve  mar- 
keting quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  under 
this  sectian.  then  quotas  on  that  basis  shall 
be  in  effect  for  the  next  three  succeeding 
marketing  years  and  the  marketing  quotas 
on  an  acreage  or  acreage  poundage  t>asis 
shall  ceaie  to  t>e  in  effect  at  the  lieginning 
of  such  jthree-year  period.  If  marketing 
quotas  OB  a  poundage  basis  are  not  ap- 
proved bi  more  than  one-half  of  the  farm- 
ers voting  in  such  referendum,  then  the 
marketing  quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  shall 
continue  In  effect  as  theretofore  proclaimed 
under  th^  Act. 

"The  Secretary  shall  determine  and  an- 
nounce, not  later  than  the  February  1  pre- 
ceding th#  second  and  third  marketing  years 
of  any  three-year  period  for  which  market- 
ing quotas  on  a  poundage  basis  are  in  effect 
for  any  sach  kind  of  tobacco  under  this  sec- 
tion, the  pimount  of  the  national  marketing 
such  kind  of  tobacco  for  each  of 
I.  If  marketing  quotas  on  a  pound- 
ave  Xyeen  made  effective  for  such 
kind  of  tobacco  under  this  section,  then  the 
Secretary!  shall,  not  later  than  February  1 
t  of  three  consecutive  marketing 
which  marketing  quotas  are  in 
such  kind  of  tobacco  under  this 
roclaim  a  national  marketing 
quota  fort  such  kind  of  tobacco  for  the  next 
three  succeeding  marketing  years  as  provid- 
ed in  thi*  section.  The  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct extoisive  hearings  in  the  area  in  which 
such  kin4  of  tobacco  is  produced  to  ascer- 
tain whether  producers  favor  marketing 
quotas  on  an  acreage  basis  or  on  a  poundage 
basis  anq  shall  proclaim  the  quota  on  the 
basis  he  determines  most  producers  of  such 
kind  of  tobacco  favor.  Within  thirty  days 
followinfl  such  proclamation,  the  Se(iretary 
shall  conduct  a  referendum  in  accordance 
with  section  312(c>  of  the  Act.  If  more  than 
one-half  pf  the  fanners  voting  in  such  refer- 
endum oppose  the  national  marketing 
quotas,  tnen  the  Secretary  shall  announce 
the  results  and  no  marketing  quotas  or  price 
support  (hall  be  in  effect  for  such  kind  of 
tobacco  And  the  national  marketing  quota 
so  proclaimed  shall  not  be  in  effect  for  the 
next  th  ee  succeeding  marketing  years. 
Thereafter  the  provisions  of  section  312  of 
the  Act  ( hall  apply:  Provided.  That  the  na- 
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tional  market  ng  quota  and  farm  marketing 
quotas  for  sudh  kind  of  tobacco  shall  be  de- 
termined for  )  uch  kind  of  tot>acco  as  provid- 
ed in  this  sect  on. 

(d)  Section  il9(c)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(c))  is 
amended  by— 

(Din  the  fiikt  sentence— 

(A)  striking! out  "burley  tobacco"  and  in- 
serting in  lieii  thereof  ""any  kind  of  tobacco 
for  which  poundage  quotas  may  t>e  estab- 
lished'": and 

(B)  inserti: 
after  "amoun 

(2)  in  the 
"Any"  and  i 
respect  to  bu: 


"of  such  kind  of  tobacco" 
the  first  place  it  appears: 
cond  sentence,  striking  out 
rting  in  lieu  thereof  "With 
ey  tobacco,  any":  and 

(3)  in  the  third  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  "for  a  kind  of  tobacco "  after 
"in  effect"; 

with  respect  to  such  kind  of 
Teser\e""  the  first  place  it 
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"for  such  kind  of  tobacco" 
the  first  place  it  appears:  and 
out  "per  centum  of  the"  and 
lieu   thereof    "per  centum  of 


(B)  insertini 
tobacco"  aft 
appears: 

(C>  inserti: 
after  "quota 

(D)  strikim 
inserting  in 
such". 

(e)  Section  819(d)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Actjof  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(d>>  is 
amended  by- 

(1)  in  the  fi^t  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  "for  a  kind  of  tobacco"  after 
"proclaimed  ":j 

(B)  strikingjout  "a  burley  tobacco  acreage 
allotment"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "an 
acreage  allotment  for  such  kind  of  tobacco  ": 
and 

(C)  inserting  "",  in  the  case  of  burley  tobac- 
co, and  October  1.  1982.  in  the  case  of  dark 
air-cured  tob^co  and  fire-cured  tobacco" 
after    1970";  And 

(2)  in  the  second  sentence— 

(A)  inserting  '.  in  the  case  of  burley  tobac- 
co, and  the  1978  crop  year,  in  the  case  of 
dark  air-cured  tobacco  and  fire-cured  tobac- 
co" after  ""crop  year"": 

(B)  striking'out  "burley  tobacco""  the  first 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"the  kind  of  tobacco  involved"": 

(C)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco"  in  each 
of  the  second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  places 
it  appears  apd  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"such  kind  of  jtobacco";  and 

(D)  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  ".  in 
the  case  of  barley  tobacco,  and  three  thou- 
sand pounds  jper  acre,  in  the  case  of  dark 
air-cured  tooacco  and  fire-cured  tobacco: 
And  providedVfurther,  That,  when  a  market- 
ing quota  prokram  for  dark  air-cured  tobac- 
co or  for  fire-cured  tobacco  is  first  estab- 
lished under  ihis  section,  farm  yields  so  de- 
termined witljt  respect  to  dark  air-cured  to- 
bacco or  fire-tured  tobacco,  as  the  case  may 
be.  shall  be  adjusted  proportionately  so  that 
the  weighted  average  of  such  farm  yields  is 
equal  to  the  national  average  yield  goal  for 
dark  air-cured  tobacco  or  fire-cured  tobacco, 
as  the  case  may  be.'". 

(f)  Section  319(e)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(e))  is 
amended  by- 

(1)  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the 
following:  "A  preliminary  farm  marketing 
quota  shall  b^  determined  for  each  farm  for 
which  a  dark i air-cured  tobacco  or  fire-cured 
tobacco  acreage  allotment  was  established 
for  the  marketing  year  beginning  October  1. 
1982.  by  multiplying  the  farm  yield  deter- 
mined under!  such  subsection  by  the  farm 
acreage  allotfnent  (prior  to  any  such  reduc- 
tion) established  for  such  farm  for  the  mar- 
keting year  beginning  Octol>er  1. 1982."": 


(2)  in  the  third  sentence  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)>.  striking  out  "burley  tobacco  marketing 
quotas"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  kind  of  tobacco  in- 
volved"; and 

(3)  in  the  sixth  sentence  (as  in  effect 
before  the  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1))- 

(A)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco  experi- 
ence of  the  farm  operator"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "experience  of  the  farm  opera- 
tor with  respect  to  the  kind  of  tobacco  in- 
volved"; and 

(B)  striking  out  "production  of  burley  to- 
bacco" each  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "production  of  such  kind  of 
tobacco"". 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  section  319(f)  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  1314e(f))  is  amended  by- 

(1)  inserting  "for  any  kind  of  tobacco" 
after  "in  effect";  and 

(2)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  kind  of  tobac- 
co"'. 

(h)  Section  319(g)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(g))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  inserting  "for  any  kind  of  tobacco" 
after  "in  effect "; 

(2)  striking  out  "burley  tobacco"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "such  kind  of  tobac- 
co";  and 

(3)  in  the  third  proviso— 

(A)  striking  out  "fifteen  thousand 
pounds'"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"thirty  thousand  pounds":  and 

[(B)  inserting  "with  respect  to  burley  to- 
bacco and  not  more  than  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  may  be  leased  and  transferred  to 
any  farm  under  this  section  with  respect  to 
any  other  kind  of  tobacco"'  after  "section".! 

(B>  inserting  "with  respect  to  burley  to- 
bacco" of  ter  "section". 

CD  Section  319(i)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938  (7  U.S.C.  1314e(i))  is 
amended  by— 

(1)  in  the  proviso  to  paragraph  (1).  strik- 
ing out  "burley  tobacco"  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "the  kind  of  tobacco  involved": 
and 

(2)  in  paragraph  (3).  inserting  "with  re- 
spect to  burley  tobacco""  after  "in  effect". 

(j)  The  section  heading  for  section  319  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  (7 
U.S.C.  13I3e>  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"FARM  POUNDAGE  QUOTAS  FOR  CERTAIN  KINDS 
OF  TOBACCO" 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  Senator  from  Indiana,  and  the  ma- 
jority leader,  of  course,  for  assisting  in 
working  out  the  arrangement  that  is 
included  in  the  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. But  let  me  say  just  a  few  words 
about  why  we  are  here  at  all  with  this 
particular  piece  of  legislation. 

We  are  not  here  at  the  volition  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  North 
Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  of  the  Senate,  nor  of 
this  Senator  from  Kentucky,  the  rank- 
ing minority  member,  the  two  of  us 
representing  the  two  largest  tobacco 
producing  States  in  the  United  States. 
We  are  not  here  offering  this  bill  on 
our  behalf,  because  this  could  well  be 
termed  an  antitobacco  program  bill. 
This  is  a  bill  that  imposes  upon  the  to- 


bacco farmers  of  this  country  an  addi- 
tional cost. 

We  are  here  because  of  the  mandate 
from  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  Last  year,  in  the  consideration 
of  the  omnibus  farm  bill.  Congress 
adopted  an  amendment  that  required 
certain  things.  The  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture was  required  to  take  such  ad- 
ministrative action  as  he  could  within 
the  law  to  eliminate  any  possible  cost 
of  the  tobacco  price  support  program 
to  the  taxpayers.  Having  done  that,  if 
that  did  not  assure  that  there  would 
be  no  cost,  the  Secretary  was  to  sug- 
gest and  prepare  for  Congress  legisla- 
tion that  would  accomplish  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President.  I  might  say  that 
maybe  it  is  a  matter  of  semantics  or  a 
technicality  but.  as  of  this  moment,  in 
my  judgment,  that  mandate  has  been 
accomplished.  If  the  Senate  wants  to 
delay  this  measure  for  the  rest  of  the 
year  or  not  consider  it  at  all  or  allow  it 
to  be  defeated,  then  the  tobacco  farm- 
ers of  Kentucky.  Indiana,  Missouri. 
North  Carolina,  and  all  of  the  other 
States  will  not  have  to  make  the  con- 
tribution that  is  going  to  be  necessary 
to  make  sure  that  this  is  a  no-cost  pro- 
gram. 

The  only  point  I  am  making  is  that 
we  are  trying  to  comply  with  what 
Congress  told  us  to  do.  And  by  '"us"  I 
mean  those  who  represent  tobacco 
States  and  those  farmers  in  those 
States  who  participate  in  the  growing 
and  marketing  of  tobacco. 

It  has  been  a  good-faith  effort.  It 
has  been  an  effort  that  has  encom- 
passed a  good  amount  of  soul  search- 
ing, a  good  amount  of  willingness  to 
sacrifice,  to  make  changes,  to  accept 
costs  that  are  imposed  on  no  other 
commodity  growers  in  the  country. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  his  colleague  held  a  number  of 
hearings  in  the  State  of  North  Caroli- 
na. As  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee.  I  attended 
some  of  those  hearings.  I  held  four 
hearings  in  the  State  of  Kentucky, 
and,  as  chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  attended  one  of 
those. 

Members  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives did  likewise. 

The  issue  was  considered  from  every 
angle.  There  was  a  willingness  among 
the  tobacco  growers  of  this  country  to 
assume  the  responsibility  of  bearing 
any  possible  cost  to  the  taxpayer  for 
the  tobacco  price  support  program. 
They  were  willing  to  make  the 
changes  necessary  to  pay  out  of  their 
pockets,  from  the  meager  income  that 
they  are  able  to  secure  from  the  grow- 
ing of  this  very  labor-intensive  crop,  so 
that  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  would  not  be  obligated  for  any 
losses  that  might  occur. 

There  was  a  thought,  too.  along  the 
way  that,  since  this  was  going  to  be 


necessary,  perhaps  there  were  some 
other  aspects  of  the  program  that 
might  be  addressed.  Some  of  those 
who  criticize  it  for  this  reason  or  that 
reason  perhaps  could  be  satisfied  that 
the  effort  would  be  made  to  eliminate 
some  of  those  objections,  too. 

So  this  process  continued  right  up 
until  very  recently  when  the  bill  was 
presented  in  the  House,  passed,  and 
sent  to  the  Senate. 

Between  the  time  of  the  hearings 
and  the  time  of  the  introduction  of 
the  legislation,  there  were  hundreds  of 
hours  in  meetings  by  individuals  from 
all  parts  of  the  tobacco  industry- 
growers,  warehousemen,  manufactur 
ers.  exporters.  They  all  came  together 
numerous  times.  Tobacco,  like  all 
other  products,  and  certainly  like  agri- 
culture, itself,  is  not  monolithic.  All 
the  interests  are  not  the  same.  There 
are  conflicts. 

But  to  the  best  of  our  ability  and  to 
the  best  of  the  ability  of  all  those  par- 
ticipating, those  conflicting  interests 
were  addressed  as  well  as  they  could 
possibly  be. 

The  speed  with  which  the  legislation 
has  moved  after  being  introduced  in 
the  House  certainly  is  noteworthy,  and 
obviously  is  such  that  it  would  attract 
some  attention.  But  as  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  pointed  out.  time  is  of 
the  essence  because  of  the  selling 
season  of  certain  types  of  tobacco, 
that  generally  referred  to  as  Flue- 
cured  tobacco,  not  because  of  anything 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
or  I  or.  as  far  as  I  know,  anyone  else  in 
this  Chamber  is  interested  in  accom- 
plishing. There  certainly  has  not  been 
any  effort  on  any  of  our  parts  to  hide 
anything  from  other  Members.  As  a 
matter  of  fact.  I  think  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri  may 
recall  that  I  have  at  least  on  one  occa- 
sion mentioned  to  hyn  that  this  proc- 
ess was  in  progress  and  that  we  were 
moving  toward  some  legislative  pro- 
posals to  accomplish  the  objective.  I 
have  done  the  same  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  the  body. 

The  interpretation  of  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  is  that  the  1982  crop  is 
a  crop  which  has  to  be  under  the  no- 
cost  requirement.  The  1982  crop  of 
Flue-cured  tobacco  goes  on  the  market 
early  next  month,  according  to  the 
schedule. 

If  the  tobacco  co-ops  are  to  be  liable 
for  any  possible  loss  resulting  from 
that  crop,  then  they  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  put  in  place  the  mecha- 
nism which  will  provide  the  reser\'e 
fund  that  helps  them  discharge  that 
obligation.  So  it  is  somewhat  impor- 
tant that  they  be  able  to  begin  to 
assess  the  growers  on  the  basis  of  the 
legislation  as  the  market  gets  under- 
way. 

We.  of  course,  have  several  re- 
courses, perhaps.  We  could  modify  the 
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legislation  and  take  out  the  1982  crop 
altogether,  moving  -  forward  to  1983. 
eliminating  both  the  obligation  and 
the  revenue  for  those  years.  That  may 
be  the  only  way  to  go.  unless  this  legis- 
lation is  enacted  expeditiously  so  that 
the  implementing  machinery  can  be 
put  into  place  in  time  to  cover  the 
Flue-cured  situation. 

I  Just  point  these  things  out  to  indi- 
cate to  the  body  that  there  are  realis- 
tic reasons  for  moving  with  as  much 
dispatch  as  we  possibly  can  on  this 
particular  legislation.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  we  are  here  just  simply 
trying  to  comply  with  the  mandate  of 
the  Congress— and  not  trying  to  do 
something  on  behalf  of  or  in  favor  of 
or  of  special  benefit  to  the  tobacco 
growers  of  the  country— it  seems  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  some  dispatch 
would  be  acceptable.  However.  I  recog- 
nize that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Missouri  has  been  a  long  observ- 
er of  the  tobacco  program  and  has  had 
a  number  of  ideas  over  the  years  of 
how  he  believes  the  program  could  be 
improved.  He  Is  entitled,  of  course,  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  present  his 
amendments  in  a  reasonable  and 
timely  fashion.  We  do  not  fault  him 
for  that  at  this  point. 

I  Just  want  to  indicate  that  time  is  of 
the  essence,  even  when  we  come  back 
and  address  this  again  after  the  recess. 
It  will  be  important  that  we  get  into 
place  as  quickly  as  possible  the  kind  of 
mechanism  that  will  accomplish  what 
we  are  trying  to  do  here.  All  I  have 
said  about  this  product  and  eliminat- 
ing the  cost  to  the  Government, 
should.  I  think,  be  prefaced  by  the 
fact  that  of  all  of  the  agricultural  pro- 
grams that  the  Congress  in  all  of  its 
wisdom  has  been  able  to  create  since 
the  beginning  of  time,  none  has  been 
as  effective  or  as  helpful  to  the  small 
farmers  of  the  United  States.  None 
has  been  as  cheap  to  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  this  particular  program. 
Tobacco  itself,  as  I  am  reminded,  has 
been  extremely  profitable  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  taxing  Jurisdictions  of  this 
country— State,  local,  and  Federal— re- 
ceive three  times  as  much  money  from 
tobacco  as  that  farmer  out  there  who 
spends  virtually  a  full  year,  who  takes 
the  risks  regarding  the  weather,  who 
makes  the  investment  in  a  highly 
labor-intensive  crop.  He  gets  one-third 
as  much  as  the  total  government  for 
the  production  of  his  crop.  The  Feder- 
al Government  gets  about  $2  billion 
and  all  taxing  Jurisdictions  get  about 
%6  billion.  The  farmer  gets  about  $2 
billion  for  growing  his  crop. 

I  hope  that  when  we  return  we  will 
move  with  dispatch  and  give  prompt 
consideration  to  all  amendments  that 
may  be  offered.  I  hope  we  are  not  con- 
fronted with  further  efforts  to  be  pu- 
nitive to  the  tobacco  industry  or  the 
tobacco  growers,  thousands  of  whom 
are  small  farmers.  In  my  State  of  Ken- 


tucky—qnd  I  just  drove  through  it 
Sunday,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  down 
through  part  of  my  State— tobacco  has 
been  set  out  for  a  week  or  two  and  it  is 
just  be^nning  to  grow.  You  will  see 
little  pal  ches.  The  average  size  of  a  to- 
bacco bs  Be  in  the  State  of  Kentucky  is 
approxii  lately  an  acre  and  a  half. 
That  is  I  lot  a  lot  of  land.  But  it  makes 
all  the  «lifference  in  the  world  to  the 
small  fa-mer.  It  means  the  difference 
many  tines  whether  he  can  stay  on 
the  fam  i  or  has  to  go  off,  whether  he 
can  send  his  children  to  school  or  not. 
and  a  number  of  other  things.  It  is  a 
critically  economic  situation  as  far  as 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  small  to- 
bacco gr  jwers  throughout  the  country 
are  cone  ;med. 

I  than  i  the  Chair. 

Mr.  H:  !XMS.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  i rom  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
pliment my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Kentucky  on  his  statement.  I 
want  toi  add  that  no  chairman  of  a 
committ^ee  could  hope  for  a  better 
ranking  minority  member  than  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

I  think  we  have  waded  through  what 
appeared  at  one  time  to  be  a  fairly 
treacheilous  swamp  and  I  believe  it  can 
be  resolted  now  with  reasonable  satis- 
faction io  all  concerned.  I  did  want  to 
complin^nt  my  friend  (Mr.  Huddle- 
STON)  fot"  the  great  Job  he  has  done. 

Of  coiirse,  I  pay  my  respects  and 
offer  ray  gratitude  to  the  distin- 
guished! majority  leader,  who  is 
always,  filways  so  helpful  in  resolving 
matters  of  this  kind. 

I  say  fprther  to  my  friend  from  Ken- 
tucky that  today,  I  was  approached  by 
a  newspaperman  from  Kentucky.  I 
think  the  Senator  may  want  to  hear 
this.  He  I  asked  me  if  I  thought  Senator 
HuDDLE^TON  was  an  effective  Senator. 
I  hope  that,  assuming  I  shall  be 
quoted  correctly,  the  Senator  will  be 
pleased  Mvith  my  response.  I  thank  the 
Senator!  for  the  privilege  of  working 
with  him  and  for  his  effectiveness. 

Mr.  R-esident.  I  further  thank  the 
Senator)  from  Missouri.  Tom  Eagleton 
is  a  mah  of  strong  convictions.  There 
are  times  we  do  not  agree  but  never, 
with  ore  possible  exception,  I  might 
say,  have  we  ever  disagreed  in  any- 
thing 9ut  an  agreeable  manner.  I 
admire  the  Senator  from  Missouri.  He 
is  my  ft  end  and  I  am  his.  I  thank  him 
for  hel;  >ing  us  work  out  this  unani- 
mous-c(  nsent  agreement. 

Mr.  I  resident,  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  BELMS.  The  unanimous-con- 
sent agfeement  is  in  the  usual  form:  is 
that  cotrect? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct.! 
Mr.  H^LMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 
I  yiel(  I  the  floor. 
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Mr.  east!  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  No  Net  Cost  Tobacco  Program  Act 
of  1982.         I 

I  support  the  tobacco  price  support 
loan  program  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  small  family  farmers 
who  depend!  on  this  program  for  their 
very  existence. 

I  defende4  this  same  issue  last  fall 
during  debate  on  the  farm  bill,  and  I 
could  talk  again  of  the  same  figures— 
but  you  haie  heard  all  of  them.  To- 
bacco is  a]  principal  cash  crop  on 
276.000  farms  in  the  22  States.  Tobac- 
co brings  in  more  than  S6  billion  in 
excise  taxes  to  Federal.  State,  and 
local  governments.  Tobacco  exports 
contribute  over  $2  billion  to  the  U.S. 
balance  of  payments.  I  could  go  on 
and  on.  but  [many  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  nave  already  given  these 
numbers  for;  the  record. 

Last  Decetnber  an  amendment  was 
passed  in  tqe  House  requiring  the  to- 
bacco program  to  be  operated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to 
the  taxpayer,  other  than  the  normal 
costs  associated  with  the  administra- 
tion of  all  commodity  programs.  The 
vote  was  41^  to  0. 1  believe  this  margin 
told  the  sup  porters  of  the  tobacco  pro- 
gram that  Congress  meant  business 
when  they  said  we  had  to  come  up 
with  a  "no-dost"  tobacco  program. 

We  have  been  doing  just  that.  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen  from  the  tobac- 
co States,  both  Democrats  and  Repub- 
licans, have!  been  working  to  fine  tune 
the  tobacco!  program  and  address  the 
issues  raised  by  our  critics  last  year. 

There  wei|e  three  main  areas  of  con- 
cern that  tfome  out  of  the  debates. 
Those  were:  one.  that  the  program  be 
operated  at  no  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment: two.  that  price  supr>ort  levels  be 
adjusted  to  make  U.S.  tobacco  more 
competitive  on  the  world  market:  and 
three,  that  the  allotments  should  be 
placed  in  th  e  hands  of  the  growers. 

Mr.  President,  I  contend  that  we 
have  been  working  to  come  up  with 
legislation  :hat  would  address  these 
three  main  issues.  Our  legislation  goes 
much  farther  than  any  of  the  propos- 
als last  fall,  and  that  fact  alone  should 
satisfy  our  <;ritics. 

We  have  been  working  on  a  package, 
and  I  shalli  discuss  it  briefly.  We  are 
proposing  a  farmer  assessment  pro- 
gram that  Would  build  up  a  fund  to 
insure  agai^t  future  losses  in  the  to- 
bacco progfam.  The  figures  we  have 
been  talking  about  would  accumulate 
around  $30  million  a  year  for  Flue- 
cured  toba0co  alone.  I  think  this  is  a 
positive  indication  when  the  farmers 
are  willing  to  assess  themselves  to  fi- 
nance their  own  program.  We  have 
also  been  working  on  an  adjustment  in 
the  price  support  levels,  with  greater 
reductions  than  were  proposed  in  prior 
legislation.  I  believe  this  will  accom*^ 
plish  the  gsal  of  keeping  our  tobacco 
competitive  on  the  world  market.  Fi- 
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nally,  we  have  been  seeking  ways  to 
move  the  allotments  in  a  fair  and  equi- 
table manner  into  the  hands  of  the 
growers.  We  are  proposing  two  ways  to 
do  this.  First,  any  person  not  possess- 
ing sufficient  tillable  cropland  would 
be  required  to  sell  their  allotment  to  a 
grower.  This  would  take  care  of  the 
utility  companies,  tree  farms,  munici- 
palities, housing  developments,  and  so 
forth.  Second,  any  allotment  owner 
desiring  to  sell  his  allotment  to  an 
active  grower  would  be  permitted  to  do 
so.  Both  of  these  methods  would 
gradually  shift  the  allotments  from 
the  nongrowing  allotment  owners  into 
the  hands  of  the  active  growers. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  take 
just  a  minute  to  discuss  a  report  re- 
cently released  by  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  (GAO)  entitled  "To- 
bacco Program's  Production  Rights 
and  Effects  on  Competition"  (CED- 
82-70).  Among  other  things,  the  GAO 
concluded  that  only  12  percent  of  the 
Flue-cured  owners  grew  their  own 
quotas.  This  Implied  that  the  remain- 
ing 88  percent  leased  their  quota  to 
someone  else  who  grew  it. 

I  contend  that  these  figures  do  not 
accurately   indicate  what   is  actually 


loW  F-C  Hmta     
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PiHliicni  Mnon , 


Please  advise  if  we  may  be  of  further  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

John  J.  Cooper. 
State  Executive  Director. 

Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  I  have  al- 
ready made  comments  thanking  all 
the  parties  involved  for  the  great  work 
they  have  done.  I  should  like  to  under- 
score the  excellent  remarks  just  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky.  I  think  they  are  most  ap- 
propriate and  on  target,  and  I  would 
not  attempt  to  improve  upon  them. 
Again,  I  indicate  my  public  apprecia- 
tion to  all  of  the  Senators  Involved 
who  have  worked  so  closely  on  this 
matter,  including  the  three  distin- 
guished Senators  here  on  the  floor 
with  me— the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky,  and  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  North 
Carolina. 

I  must  say  for  the  people  in  my 
State,  In  South  Carolina.  In  Kentucky, 
in  all  the  States,  that  they  accepted  it 
with  fairly  good  grace.  Today  you  find 
many  who  think  that  we  have  played  a 
good  deal  of  havoc,  and  I  am  reminded 
of  one  man  in  my  State  who  said, 
"Now.  what  kind  of  agreement  is  this? 
Is  this  an  oral  agreement  or  a  written 


happening,  and  I  offer  as  proof  a 
letter  from  John  J.  Cooper.  State  ex- 
ecutive director  of  the  North  Carolina 
State  ASCS  Office.  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  letter  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record.  This  data  is  only  for 
North  Carolina,  but  I  believe  it  is  still 
fairly  indicative  of  lease  and  transfer 
statistics  for  all  Flue-cured  States. 

These  figures  show  that  64  percent 
of  the  farms  in  North  Carolina  trans- 
fer some  or  all  of  their  tobacco  quota 
to  other  farms,  but  the  amount  trans- 
ferred amounts  to  only  41  percent  of 
the  total  poundage  quota.  This  study 
also  indicates  that  while  only  36  per- 
cent of  the  farms  actually  grow  tobac- 
co, the  original  basic  quota  on  these 
farms  accounts  for  59  percent  of  the 
total  poundage  quota.  This  means  that 
this  59  percent  was  not  involved  in  the 
lease  and  transfer  transactions  to  an- 
other farm,  and  that  It  was  grown  of 
the  farm  that  It  was  originally  as- 
signed to. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  seek  to  criti- 
cize GAO.  but  merely  to  point  out  that 
some  of  the  data  can  be  interpreted 
differently,  depending  on  what  point 
one  is  trying  to  make. 

NORTH  CAROLINA  1981  FLUE-CURED  TOBACCO  DATA 


Tobacco  is  a  controversial  topic,  but 
we  have  attempted  to  take  the  contro- 
versy and  the  politics  out  of  it.  We  are 
earnestly  attempting  to  solve  our  own 
problems.  I  feel  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed the  questions  raised  by  our 
critics.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  at  least 
give  us  a  chance  to  implement  this  no- 
cost  tobacco  program  that  we  were 
mandated  by  Congress  to  come  up 
with. 

I  ask  my  colleagues,  support  on  this 
legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
letter  I  referred  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

North  Caroling  State  ASCS  Office. 

RaleioK  N.C..  May  Jl.  1982. 
Hon.  John  EUst. 

U.S.     Senator.     Dirksen     Office    Building. 
Wathington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  East:  There  has  t)een  much 
publicity  in  the  news  media  about  the  tobac- 
co program  and  especially  the  lease  and 
transfer  provision.  The  publicity  centered 
around  a  report  by  GAO  and  contained 
some  questionable  statistics. 

I  thought  you  might  be  interested  in  the 
information  tieloK-  which  shows  the  actual 
lease  and  transfer  data. 
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agreement?"  I  said.  "Well,  at  this 
point  It  is  oral."  And  he  said,  almost 
like  Sam  Goldwyn.  who  was  a  master 
of  malapropism.  "Well,  an  oral  agree- 
ment ain't  worth  the  paper  it's  written 
on." 

Anyway,  here  we  are  and  we  have  an 
agreement.  I  want  to  pay  my  respects 
again  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  to  my  friend  from  Kentucky. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  have  just  a  few 
comments.  I  thank  my  colleagues  from 
North  Carolina  and  Kentucky.  I  am 
glad  that  this  matter,  at  least  so  far  as 
timing  and  consideration,  has  been 
amicably  resolved.  Just  a  comment  or 
two.  if  I  may. 

As  to  the  mandate  that  the  Congress 
was  under.  Senator  Huddleston  re- 
ferred to  that  in  his  remarks.  Yes. 
there  was  a  mandate.  But  as  all  of  us 
know,  the  mandate  was  not  to  consider 
this  bill.  In  essence,  in  almost  a  48- 
hour  timeframe.  I  repeat:  House  pas- 
sage, under  suspension  of  the  rules  on 
Monday,  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record  and  on  Senators'  desks  on 
Tuesday:  then  to  be  asked  to  pass  such 
a  substantive  matter  as  this  on 
Wednesday  or  Thursday. 


Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Will  the  Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  House  of 
Representatives  right  now  Is  passing  a 
bill  which  Involves  qoaybe  a  hundred 
thousand  times  as  much  money  as  we 
are  talking  about  here  and  within  15 
minutes,  not  48  hours  or  72  hours,  we 
are  going  to  be  voting  on  it  here,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Precisely. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Sometimes 
speed,  expedition,  is  not  only  neces- 
sary but  highly  desirable. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  That  Is  precisely 
correct.  Mr.  President.  The  bill  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  is  referring  to. 
by  the  way.  has  been  ping-ponged  back 
and  forth  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate  heaven  knows  how  many  times. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Chair  observes 
that  the  bill  is  on  the  way  back. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  And  the  final  pong 
is  coming  this  way  shortly. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  But  is  has 
changed  every  time. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  suppose  we  are 
here  to  entertain  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer  so  he  does  not  pass 
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his 'time  in  boredom.  The  urgent  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  has  not 
only  been  considered,  it  has  been  over- 
considered.  H.R.  6590  that  we  are  here 
to  talk  about  today  has  been  under- 
considered  or  not  properly  considered. 

Also,  we  have  a  fine  example  of  the 
charm  of  my  two  colleagues  who  head 
up  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. They  are  charming  and  gracious 
and  they  make  a  remarkable  team. 
Tears  almost  came  to  my  eyes  as  I  en- 
visioned the  team  of  Senators  Huddle- 
STON  and  Helms  holding  those  vigor- 
ous field  hearings.  Where  did  they 
hold  them.  Mr.  President?  In  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky.  My,  what  a 
dangerous  place  to  be  holding  hear- 
ings about  a  tobacco  program.  That  is 
almost  as  if  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  went  to  Tel  Aviv  to 
hold  hearings  on  whether  we  should 
give  military  aid  to  Israel. 

Did  the  Agriculture  Committee  hold 
any  hearings  in  Washington  so  that 
the  consumers,  people  who  are  con- 
cerned about  the  health  effects  of  to- 
bacco, might  find  it  convenient  to  tes- 
tify? No,  they  went  to  truly  the  most 
safe  and  secure  zones  in  the  country  to 
hold  these  field  hearings. 

But  I  respect  them,  I  admire  them. 
They  are  two  remarkable  advocates  of 
their  cause. 

Senator  Long,  of  Louisiana,  was  here 
just  a  few  moments  ago  on  the  floor.  I 
wish  he  had  stayed  because,  as  he  likes 
to  tell  stories  about  his  uncle.  Earl 
Long,  I  was  going  to  tell  him  that  I 
had  an  Uncle  Earl,  too.  I  remember 
old  Earl  Eagleton  shortly  before  he 
passed  away  at  the  age  of  98.  He 
looked  up  to  me  and  I  think  his  almost 
parting  remarks  were,  "Tom,  beware 
of  tobacco  State'  Senators  bearing 
gifts." 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senator  from  Missouri,  as  he  is 
often  wont  to  be,  is  not  only  entertain- 
ing and  gracious,  but  he  makes  his 
point  very  effectively.  The  only  trou- 
ble with  the  point  he  has  made  is  that 
it  has  no  relationship  to  reality. 

Senator  Eagleton's  point  about  the 
Israelis  talking  about  peace  in  Leba- 
non and  Tel  Aviv  is  Just  the  opposite 
of  what  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  did  in  taking  tobacco  hear- 
ings into  our  States  for  this  particular 
kind  of  legislation.  As  stated  at  the  be- 
ginning, we  were  not  there  to  tell 
them  that  we  had  some  legislation  for 
them  that  was  going  to  put  more 
money  in  their  pockets,  or  going  to 
make  it  easier  for  them  to  operate.  We 
were  there  to  tell  them  the  opposite. 

We  said  "We  have  to  tell  you  about 
some  legislation  that  is  going  to  cost 
you  some  money  and  we  want  you  to 
think  about  it.  It  is  going  to  change 
the  way  you  are  doing  business.  It  is 
going  to  add  increased  burdens  on  you. 
It  is  going  to  affect  possibly  what  you 
can  do  with  this  valuable  asset,  a  to- 
bacco base,  sometime  in  the  future." 


So  it  was  not  exactly  like  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  talking  to 
the  Isi  ielis  in  Tel  Aviv,  but  much 
more  1  ke  their  talking  to  them  in 
Beirut  (  r  some  other  hostile  capital. 

Sure,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  very 
question  was  discussed.  We  thought 
about  \  whether  we  should  risk  going 
out  int(  I  the  tobacco-growing  areas  of 
rural  !<  orth  Carolina  or  rural  Ken- 
tucky ar  have  it  up  here  in  Washing- 
ton, wh  ere  only  two  or  three  people 
could  o>me  and  testify.  Do  you  know 
what  k  nd  of  crowds  we  had:  700  or 
800  or  1  1.000  people,  all  of  them  with 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  what  was 
going  oi  1.  They  all  were  being  told  that 
what  is  being  proposed  and  what  we 
are  having  to  do  because  of  the  man- 
date—1(  I  enact  legislation  that  is  going 
to  cost 'them  money,  take  money  out 
of  their  pockets. 

Mr.  flELMS.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  I{  know  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  at  times,  in  Kentucky  and  in 
North  Carolina,  when  both  Senator 
Huddle  >ton  and  I  were  in  those  States 
in  hear  ngs.  I  was  worrying  about  that 
old  bus  ness  of  shooting  the  messenger 
for  brii  ging  bad  news.  It  was  not  the 
easiest  thing  in  the  world.  I  say  to 
Senato)  Eagleton.  to  go  down  there  to 
say  to  i>ur  people,  "we  have  to  revise 
this  tob  acco  program." 
•  Mr.  BJIATTINGLY.  Is  it  your  under- 
standing that  the  new  program  estab- 
lished vp  help  farmers  market  tobacco 
which  i$  created  under  this  bill  would 
eliminate  all  Government  exposure  to 
possible  losses  on  the  crop  loan  pro- 
gram because  it  calls  for  the  growers 
themselves  to  assume  that  risk  in  the 
future?] 

Mr.  BAST.  That  is  correct.  For  any 
producer  to  be  eligible  for  a  crop  loan, 
he  musL  agree  to  an  assessment  of  sev- 
eral cents  per  pound.  This  money  will 
be  helq  in  a  common  fund  and  used  to 
reimburse  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion for  any  loan  losses.  Should  losses 
for  any  one  year  exceed  assets  of  the 
fund,  the  next  year's  assessment 
would  lie  increased  to  pay  the  remain- 
der. 

Mr.  » [ATTINGLY.  Many  of  our  col- 
leagues! have  expressed  a  concern 
about  programs  which  restrict  the 
right  t*  grow  certain  crops  through  a 
Oovernnent-created  "franchise"  called 
an  acreage  allotment.  How  does  this 
bill  afffct  present  owners  of  this  "fran- 
chise" to  grow  tobacco  and  how  will 
euiy  changes  help  the  actual  producer 
of  the  4rop? 

Mr.  EAST.  This  legislation  takes  a 
much-needed  step  in  removing,  many 
of  the  viequities  which  have  evolved  in 
the  sy^em  since  its  inception  over  40 
years  aeo.  Most  farmers  are  good  busi- 
nessmeln  who  realize  that  they  must 
sell  their  product  in  the  marketplace 
at  a  competitive  price.  In  recent  years 
the  quality  and  the  quantity  of  tobac- 
co groi^n  by  other  countries  has  made 
it  essei^tial  that  our  American  growers 
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improve  ef  1  iciency  and  keep  costs  to  a 
minimum.  '  'he  cost  of  leasing  or  rent- 
ing the  "franchise"  to  grow  tobacco 
has  steadily  increased  and  this  bill 
would  act  o  help  lower  that  cost  by 
eliminating  the  speculation  and  bro- 
kering aspects,  while  also  promoting 
and  encoui  aging  the  orderly  transfer 
of  these  "franchises"  into  the  hands  of 
the  actual  tobacco  grower,  thus  elimi- 
nating his  lieed  to  make  lease  or  rental 
payments.  The  bill  also  authorizes  the 
Secretary  pf  Agriculture  to  reduce 
crop  loan  levels  and  to  permit  special 
auctions  o^  nonloan  tobacco.  Both  of 
these  featul'es  will  improve  the  Ameri- 
can growevs'  competitiveness  on  the 
world  markjet. 

Mr.  MATtriNGLY.  Is  it  not  also  cor- 
rect that  the  provisions  of  this  meas- 
ure will  reouire  the  immediate  trans- 
fer of  any  {allotment  currently  owned 
by  private,  public,  or  governmental  en- 
tities directly  into  the  hands  of  other 
persons  wlio  are  actively  engaged  in 
growing  th(  \  crop? 

Mr.  EAST.  This  is  true.  Corpora- 
tions, citiei.  airport  boards,  and  the 
like  who  presently  own  these  "fran- 
chises" and  who  do  not  presently 
engage  in  actual  farming  of  any  type 
will  be  required  to  transfer  these  di- 
rectly to  til  e  growers  instead  of  charg- 
ing for  leiises  or  rentals  year  after 
year.  Purtl!  er.  anyone  who  acquires  an 
allotment  must  use  it  or  lose  it  in  the 
future.  He  must  maintain  an  invest- 
ment of  at  least  20  percent  in  the  cost 
of  producir  g  the  crop. 

Mr.  M/TTINGLY.  What  about 
those  individuals  who  do  not  immedi- 
ately lose  the  allotment?  How  does 
this  new  program  treat  them? 

Mr.  EAST.  I  mentioned  earlier  that 
this  bill  pipvides  an  incentive  for  the 
present,  individual  "franchise"  owner 
who  does  I  not  produce  tobacco  to 
transfer  the  right  to  an  active  grower. 
Beginning  [in  1983  these  persons  will 
be  require^  to  contribute  to  the  no- 
loss  loan  fijind  just  as  the  farmer  who 
actually  grows  and  sells  the  crop.  This, 
in  conjunction  with  elimination  of 
speculative  fall  leasing  and  of  broker- 
ing of  allotments,  will  encourage  the 
nonproductr  to  sell  an  actual  grower. 

Mr.  MATTINGLY.  One  final  areas 
we  should  tddress  is  the  status  of  the 
no-loss  loaii  fund  itself.  Am  I  to  under- 
stand that  the  stabilization  associa- 
tions who  jwill  collect  and  hold  these 
moneys  wju  not  be  taxed  on  such 
sums,  but  that  any  increase  earned 
through  interest  or  otherwise  invest- 
ing fund  moneys  would  be  taxable  just 
like  any  otner  business  profit? 

Mr.  EAST.  That  is  correct.* 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  any  appreciation  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Indiana  for 
his  coopei|ation  in  working  this  out 
and  to  coitipliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  have  t)een 
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involved  in  this  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  see  things  work  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
this  legislation,  H.R.  6590.  amend- 
ments to  the  tobacco  program  that 
meet  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
that  the  tobacco  program  be  operated 
at  no  cost  to  the  Government. 

This  year  the  House  and  Senate  Ag- 
riculture Committees  have  held  10 
hearings  to  receive  testimony  about 
how  the  program  could  be  changed  to 
insure  a  no-cost  program  and  to  ad- 
dress the  problem  discussed  in  the 
recent  GAG  report  by  the  Comptroller 
General. 

In  my  opinion.  tl>ts  legislation  is  an 
honest  effort  to  r»eet  all  these  con- 
cerns. X 

The  Congress  and  the  GAG  were 
concerned  with  the  cost  to  Govern- 
ment. This  legislation  establishes  a  no- 
loss  fund  in  each  tobacco  association 
to  insure  that  CCC  will  sustain  no 
losses  from  the  price-support  program. 

The  GAG  is  concerned  that  our  to- 
bacco, due  to  increased  cost,  is  t>ecom- 
ing  less  competitive  in  the  world 
market.  Mr.  President,  the  tobacco 
farmer  is  also  concerned  with  this 
problem,  and  this  legislation  provides 
that  the  price  support  formula  may  be 
adjusted  downward  by  up  to  35  per- 
cent of  the  present  formula.  This  is 
for  two  reasons: 

First,  to  reduce  the  CCC  outlays  in 
the  amount  of  price  support  loans; 

Second,  to  help  make  U.S.  tobacco 
more  competitive  in  world  trade. 

The  GAG  was  concerned  about  the 
costs  of  leasing  allotments  and  the 
ownership  of  allotments  by  non- 
farmers.  The  farmers  were  also  con- 
cerned and  this  legislation  provides 
that: 

First,  entities  such  as  corporations, 
cities,  airports,  public  utilities,  and  so 
forth,  which  are  not  possessed  of  suffi- 
cient tillable  tobacco  acreage  must  sell 
their  allotment  to  active  producers; 

Second,  fall  leasing  of  tobacco 
quotas  shall  no  longer  be  allowed.  This 
is  designed  to  eliminate  speculation  in 
the  leasing  of  quotas  and  make  it  more 
desirable  for  a  person  to  sell  a  quota 
or  allotment  they  do  not  intend  to 
farm  themselves.  Also  it  will  serve  to 
reduce  leasing  rates: 

Third,  tobacco  allotments  may  be 
sold  by  willing  sellers  to  active  produc- 
ers. This  will  move  tobacco  quotas  into 
the  hands  of  farmers,  serving  to  fur- 
ther reduce  leasing  costs: 

Fourth,  make  a  technical  change  to 
bring  established  yields  in  line  with 
actual  production  capabilities.  This 
will  substantially  reduce  demand  for 
leased  poundage,  thereby  helping  to 
reduce  leasing  costs. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  is  the 
result  of  an  honest  effort  by  the  to- 
bacco farmers  to  amend  the  program 
to  meet  the  desires  of  this  Congress. 
The  farmers  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  this  effort,  and  I  believe  that  we 


should  give  them  our  support  and  pass 
this  bill. 

I  believe  this  bill  will  answer  the 
concerns  of  the  General  Accounting 
Office,  that  it  answers  the  intent  of 
Congress  as  expressed  in  the  Agricul- 
ture and  Food  Act  of  1981,  that  the  to- 
bacco price  support  and  production  ad- 
justment program  be  carried  out  at  no 
net  cost  to  the  taxpayer. 

For  these  reasons,  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  this  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous  con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  request  has  been 
granted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  is  all 
settled. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Wednes- 
day. July  14.  1982.  the  Senate  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  H.R.  6SB0,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  operation  of  the  tobacco  price 
support  and  production  adjustment  pro- 
gram in  such  a  manner  as  to  result  in  no  net 
cost  to  taxpayers,  to  limit  increases  in  the 
support  price  for  tobacco,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  debate  on  any  amendment 
shall  be  limited  to  40  minutes  (except  three 
amendments  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eacleton)  relative  to 
floor  sweeping,  sunset  of  price  support,  and 
support  price  adjustment,  respectively,  on 
each  of  which  there  shall  be  1  hour),  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  such  and  the  manager  of  the  bill,  and 
debate  on  any  debatable  motions,  appeals, 
or  points  of  order  which  are  submitted  or  on 
which  the  Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  20  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled  by  the  mover  of  such  and  the 
manager  of  the  bill:  Provided.  That  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of 
any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in 
opposition  thereto  shall  be  controlled  by 
the  minority  leader  or  his  designee:  Provid- 
ed further.  That  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Helms)  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddleston). 
or  their  designees:  Proi-ided.  That  the  said 
Senators,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  the 
time  under  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or 
point  of  order. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  (H.R.  5922) 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  the  Senate  passed  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  5922.  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill.  I 
joined  the  majority  of  my  colleagues 
in  supporting  that  measure  and  want 
to  state  the  reasons  for  my  vote. 

This  legislation  contains  necessary 
funding  for  a  number  of  programs 
that  are  vital  to  the  State  of  Maine 
and  the  Nation.  Many  of  these  pro- 


grams were  drastically  reduced  last 
year.  This  bill  will  prevent  the  most 
severe  effects  which  were  not  antici- 
pated at  that  time. 

Of  special  note  are  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  relating  to  housing.  First,  the 
bill  includes  $3  billion  for  the  emer- 
gency mortgage  interest  reduction 
payments  program.  This  new  program 
is  aimed  at  creating  jobs  and  stimulat- 
ing the  construction  of  single  family 
housing.  It  comes  at  a  time  when  the 
housing  and  timber  industries  are  dev- 
astated by  high  interest  rates  and  the 
resultant  decline  in  construction. 

The  conferees  reduced  the  total 
amount  of  funds  for  this  program  by 
$2  billion  from  the  $5  billion  level  in 
the  Senate  bill,  thus  reducing  avail- 
able program  funds.  Of  that.  $2.5  bil- 
lion is  earmarked  for  mortgages  on 
homes  built  between  the  date  of  enact- 
ment and  November  30.  1983.  S400  mil- 
lion is  for  homes  on  which  construc- 
tion began  within  1  year  prior  to  the 
date  of  enactment  and  which  will  be 
substantially  completed  by  November 
30.  1983.  and  $100  million  is  for  pay- 
ments to  high -cost  areas. 

I  support  Senator  Lugar's  measure 
as  modified  by  House-Senate  confer- 
ees. It  should  provide  some  150.000 
jobs  in  construction  and  related  devel- 
opment and  150.000  jobs  in  other  in- 
dustries. Further,  the  Government 
will  derive  revenue  form  this  proposal 
in  the  form  of  income  and  social  secu- 
rity taxes  from  those  who  go  back  to 
work. 

I  hope  the  President  will  not  veto 
the  bill  because  of  this  provision.  It  is 
a  modest  attempt  to  revive  the  econo- 
my. And  it  is  all  the  construction  and 
timber  industries  will  get.  For  in  the 
last  2  years.  Federal  housing  progams 
have  been  cut  back  more  than  any 
other  area  of  the  budget.  This  very 
bill  rescinds  $4  billion  in  housing  sub- 
sidies and  defers  another  $1.75  million. 
This  means  that  many  section  8 
projects  in  may  State,  projects  that 
have  been  on  the  drawing  boards  for 
some  time,  will  not  t>e  built  or  rehabili- 
tated and  that  many  low-income  per- 
sons will  not  be  served.  And  the  few 
units  of  subsidy  available  this  year  are 
not  being  given  to  the  States  through 
a  fair  share  all(x;ation  but  through  the 
discretionary  reserve  of  the  Secretary 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
(HUD),  making  the  competition  for 
available  dollars  severe  and  without  a 
rational  method  of  distribution. 

A  third  major  provision  in  the  hous- 
ing area  is  the  $198  million  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  to  be 
added  to  the  $1.15  billion  in  regular 
fiscal  year  appropriations.  The  bill  re- 
quires HUD  to  allocate  90  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  funds  according  to 
the  Performance  Funding  System 
(PFS)  formula,  leaving  the  administra- 
tion no  discretion  as  to  the  manner  of 
fund  distribution. 
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This  action  is  necessary  because  of 
HUD'S  track  record  in  public  housing. 
one  characterized  by  failure  to  distrib- 
ute in  a  timely  manner  operating  sub- 
sidies appropriated  in  the  1981  supple- 
mental appropriations  bill  and  in  the 
regular  1982  HUD  appropriations  bill. 
Public  housing  authorities  have  had  to 
resort  to  litigation  to  obtain  funds  ap- 
propriated for  them  by  Congress,  an 
extreme  step  never  contemplated  by 
this  body,  and  one  which  speaks  ill  of 
the  administration. 

The  funds  to  be  allocated  according 
to  PPS  and  the  utility  adjustments 
should  bring  public  housing  authori- 
ties up  to  98  percent  of  the  funding  re- 
quired under  the  PFS  formula. 

I  am  pleased  the  conferees  have 
taken  this  action.  Public  housing  au- 
thorities in  Maine  and  across  the 
country  have  had  to  live  with  strained 
budgets  in  the  last  few  years  as  the 
amount  of  Federal  subsidies  needed 
has  been  underestimated.  HUD's  fail- 
ure to  distribute  operating  subsidies 
last  year  only  exacerbated  an  already 
difficult  situation.  I  hope  the  Depart- 
ment will  act  promptly  to  implement 
the  related  provisions  in  this  bill. 


ORDER  OP  PROCEDURE 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ob- 
serve  the   presence   of   a   messenger 
from  the  House  of  Representatives  at 
the  door  seeking  entry,  and  I  yield  for 

that  purpose.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  receive  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE  OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 

At  4:59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  an  amendment: 

S.  881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  insists  on  its  amendments 
to  the  bill  (S.  2332)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  international  energy  program,  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  energy  emer- 
gency preparedness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon:  and  appoints  Mr. 
DiNGELL.  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Moftett,  Mr. 
Broyhill,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer  as 
managers  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House;  and  as  additional 
managers  solely  for  the  consideration 
of  section  167(f)  of  the  Energy  Policy 


I  message     further    announced 
House  has  passed  the  follow- 
in  which  it  requests  the  con- 
of  the  Senate: 
582.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
ippropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
eptember  30.  1982.  and  for  other 


and  Conservation  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3(b)(2)(A)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment and  modifications  committed  to 
confer^ce:  Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  FoR- 

SYTHE. 

The 
that  tl 
ing  bill 
curren( 

H.R. 
mental 
ending 
purpose) 

Mr.  ^AKER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to  proceed 
to  the]  consideration  of  H.R.  6682 
almost  immediately.  I  am  awaiting  the 
arrival  [of  the  minority  leader,  who  ,1 
understand  is  on  the  way  to  the  floor. 

In  the  meantime.  Senators  who  may 
be  listening  in  their  offices  should  be 
on  notifce  that  this  is  the  supplemental 
appropriation  bill  vetoed  by  the  Presi- 
dent. I^  is  the  so-called  fat  bill.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  it  contains  ev- 
erything except  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment, the  housing  amendment. 

We  have  gone  over  this  ground  time 
and  agiin.  and  it  is  my  hope  that  if 
the  mttter  is  laid  before  the  Senate, 
we  will  proceed  to  debate  it  for  a  mini- 
mal length  of  time  and  pass  it.  per- 
haps e>  en  on  a  voice  vote. 

I  see  no  point  in  prolonging  the 
matter,  and  I  am  prepared,  as  soon  as 
the  ma  nagers  are  prepared,  to  proceed 
to  the  ( onsideration  of  this  matter. 

Whili>  we  put  people  in  place  in 
order  i  o  accomplish  that  purpose,  I 
suggesti  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  [legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  th^^roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MuRKOlwsKi).  Without  objection,  it  is 
so  ordc  red. 


The 


legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 


A  bill  (H.R.  6882)  making  urgent  supple- 


mental 
ending 


fat  bill.  It 


U]  IGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL 

Appropriations,  i982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I  in- 
dicated earlier,  we  have  now  received 
the  bil  from  the  House,  H.R.  6682, 
which  is  an  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propri(  ttions  bill  passed  by  that  body 
after  ;he  President's  veto  was  sus- 
tained! in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  Chair 
now  lakr  before  the  Senate  H.R.  6682. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 
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favor  of  th ;  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill.  Tie  managers  I  see  are  here, 
and  I  assun^e  they  are  prepared  to  pro- 
ceed. 
Mr.  President,  this  is  the  so-called 


appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 


purposi  s. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
yield  the  floor  almost  immediately  in 


has  everything  in  it  that 
was  adopteid  by  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives fuid  the  Senate  previously 
housing  amendment,  the 
Lugar  amendment. 

I  do  not  know  of  any  reason  why  we 
should  debate  this  at  length.  Indeed, 
as  far  as  the  leadership  on  this  side  is 
concerned,  I  am  prepared  to  have  the 
shortest  type  of  statement  and  go  di- 
rectly to  a  ^ote.  I  am  even  prepared  to 
have  a  voic  e  vote  if  that  is  the  will  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  Presi  lent.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAl^IELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leader  has  indicated  briefly  what  the 
bill  constitutes.  There  is  nothing  fur- 
ther I  need  to  say  about  it. 

It  will  b^  acted  upon  I  am  hopeful 
affirmativ^y  and  to  get  it  to  the 
White  House  for  action  as  quickly  as 
possible.  J 

Mr.  GAHJN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  quite  complex  and, 
therefore,  deserves  some  clarification. 
The  genesB  of  the  HUD-Independent 
Agencies  provisions  in  chapter  II  are 
derived  from  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  fl.R.  5922  as  specified  in 
House  Reiort  97-605.  The  legislative 
history  leading  up  to  the  conference 
agreement  can  be  found  in  House 
Report  97-469  and  Senater  Report  97- 
402  and  th< ;  ensuing  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  tlie  respective  bodies.  I  also 
call  my  col  leagues'  attention  to  the  re- 
marks in  he  Congressional  Record 
on  pages  217181  to  S7203  at  the  time 
the  confeience  report  on  H.R.  5922 
was  debated  in  the  Senate.  It  is  clear 
that  the  trior  legislative  history  sur- 
rounding :he  provision  currently  in 
H.R.  6682  1  nust  be  traced  back  to  these 
sources  in  order  that  our  action  here 
today  be  fully  understood.  I  am  raising 
these  issues  because  I  have  detected  a 
lack  of  int  erest  on  the  part  of  certain 
executive  >ranch  agencies  in  the  con- 
gressional intent  behind  various  legis- 
lative provisions.  I  can  assure  my  col- 
leagues thfit  this  Senator  will  not  con- 
done an  attitude  of  disregard  for  the 
intent  of  ithe  law— whether  or  not  I 
personally  agree  with  that  particular 
provision  of  law. 

Mr.  Preiiident.  just  for  the  sake  of 
reducing  the  paperwork  burden  on 
some  of  t  lese  legislative  historians.  I 
would  lik(!  to  reiterate  some  of  the 
intent  beh  ind  the  more  complex  provi- 
sion contained  in  chapter  II. 

ASSISTED  HOUSING 

Mr.  President,  the  estimated  corn- 
contained     on     pages     9 
through  l6  of  House  Report  97-605  in- 
clude acti^l  commitments  the  Depart- 
entered  into  since  the  re- 


ment  has 

vised  rescission  proposal  expired  on 
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April  26  as  well  as  those  commitments 
the  committee  expected  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  in  1982.  However,  the 
actual  commitments  contained  in  the 
tables  reflect  action  taken  through 
June  2.  1982.  Since  then  the  commit- 
tee has  received  additional  correspond- 
ence  indicating   that   other   commit- 


ments have  been  made.  To  the  extent 
that  additional  commitments  exceed 
those  reported  through  June  2.  1982. 
the  E>epartment  should  provide  for 
such  commitments  by  decreasing  the 
estimate  contained  in  the  tables  for 
both  section  8  and  non-Indian  public 
housing  units. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a  table  comparing  the  number 
of  housing  units  remaining  after  the 
rescission  with  several  other  base 
lines. 

The  table  follows: 


FISCAL  YEAR  1982-ANNUAL  CONTRIBUTIONS  FOR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
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M 
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Mr.  GARN.  The  bill  also  contains 
$198  million  for  fiscal  year  1982  public 
housing  operating  subsidies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  $1,152,306,000  provided  in 
Public  Law  97-101.  The  bill  includes  a 
provision  requiring  HUD  to  allocate 
$1,215,275,400  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  performance  funding  system 
(PFS)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
that  each  public  housing  authority  re- 
ceives an  equal  percentage  of  its  PFS 
requirement.  After  this  allocation  of 
these  funds,  the  remaining 
$135,084,600  shall  be  allocated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  reached  between  the 
public  housing  authorities  and  the  De- 
partment. The  conferees  have  adopted 
this  approach  in  order  to  assure  that 
each  public  housing  agency  gets  a  min- 
imum allocation  under  PFS  that  they 
can  count  on— currently  estimated  to 
be  88  percent  of  PFS. 

The  conferees  on  H.R.  5922  were 
concerned  that  the  Department  would 
not  recapture  sufficient  budget  au- 
thority to  fund  the  financial  adjust- 
ment and  the  cost  amendments  at  the 
levels  necessary  in  order  to  buy  out 
the  pipeline.  Consequently. 

$1,750,000,000  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds 
are  designated  for  FAF  and  cost 
amendments  in  the  event  that  recap- 
tures fell  short  of  the  $5  billion  level 
assumed  in  the  conference  agreement. 
The  bill  includes  language  requiring 
this  $1,750,000,000  to  be  merged  with 
the  existing  recaptures  on  June  30, 
1982.  and  to  be  available  for  support- 
ing FAF  and  cost  amendments.  To  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  amount— re- 
captures plus  the  $1,750,000,000— 
exceed  the  $5  billion  assumed,  the  bill 
provides  that  such  excess  amounts 
would  be  deferred  for  use  in  fiscal  year 
1983  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  future  appropriations  acts. 

EPA 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  earmarks 
$7,000,000  from  the  Hazardous  Re- 
sponse Trust  Fund  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  Human  Services 
to  carry  out  its  Superfund  activities. 
Of  this  amount.  $5,000,000  would  be 
used  for  continuing  staff  support  at 
the  Department  and  $2,000,000  for  dis- 
cretionary activities  such  as  health  in- 
spections at  specific  hazardous  waste 
sites. 

With  these  additional  funds,  the  De- 
partment will  be  able  to  devote  more 
resources  to  training  of  State  person- 
nel, the  purchase  of  needed  lab  equip- 
ment and  other  high-priority  areas. 

NASA 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  estab- 
lishing minimum  amounts  to  be  ap- 
plied to  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  programs  other 
than  the  Space  Shuttle.  These  mini- 
mums  include  $15,400,000  for  work  on 
a  30/20  gigahertz  test  satellite  and 
$264,800,000  for  aeronautics  research. 


Fundi  for  a  mission  to  retrieve  and 
repair  the  solar  maximum  scientific 
satellite  presently  in  orbit  are  made 
continaent  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense oearing  half  of  the  cost  of  this 
mission.  Based  on  information  request- 
ed and  received  from  NASA,  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  5922  have  established 


ified  in 
directs 
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$6,600,000  as  a  minimum  amount  for 
E>OD  to  fund.  Under  this  funding 
level.  pOD  would  be  expected  to 
transfer  approximately  $2,000,000  to 
NASA  In  fiscal  year  1982.  $3,600,000  in 
fiscal  i'ear  1983.  and  $1,000,000  in 
fiscal  y^ar  1984. 

With(n  the  Space  Shuttle  program, 
the  provision  directs  NASA  to  contin- 
ue preparation  of  the  Centaur  for  use 
in  the  j  planetary  program.  It  is  the 
clear  intent  of  Congress  that  all  work 
on  lowir  energy  upper  stages— the  in- 
ertial  upper  stages— for  the  Galileo 
and  Solar  Polar  missions  be  terminat- 
ed. 

The  9ill  also  requires  NASA  to  make 
such  funds  as  necessary  to  prepare 
PAD  19-B  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  for  use  by  January  1.  1986.  If 
Shuttle  schedule  or  cost  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  application  of 
fiscal  y  ear  1982  appropriations  as  spec- 
the  provision,  the  bill  language 
the  Administrator  of  NASA  to 
a  request  to  the  Appropria- 
Committees  for  authority  to 
apply  UP  to  $50,000,000  in  unobligated 
balances  in  the  "Construction  of  Fa- 
cilities" or  the  "Research  and  Program 
Management"  accounts  to  the  Shuttle. 
Mr.  ^ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  I  an- 
nounce my  decision  to  vote  against 
this  i^gent  supplemental  bill.  H.R. 
6682  ai  passed  by  the  House  is  identi- 
cal to  H.R.  5922  except  that  it  does  not 
contain  the  housing  stimulus  program. 
;h  this  represents  a  saving  of 
>n  in  budget  authority  it  is  an 
illusory  saving  since  the  bulk  of  this 
$3  bilUon  would  be  paid  back  to  the 
Government  upon  the  sale  of  the 
housii^  this  appropriation  would  stim- 
ulate. In  addition  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands pf  jobs  would  be  created,  pro- 
ducing a  very  substantial  increase  in 
tax  revenues. 

But  I  although  this  revenue-produc- 
ing housing  stimulus  program  has 
been  stricken  from  the  bill  a  number 
of  other  budget  add-ons  remain.  In 
fact  ttie  bill  provides  $1.35  billion 
more  ihan  the  President  has  request- 
ed. Tlis  is  just  too  much  of  an  add-on 
for  this  Senator  to  support  a  scant  24 
hours  after  the  Senate  passed  a 
budgel  resolution  calling  for  substan- 
tial spending  cutbacks. 

^he  other  hand   I   understand 
le  House  is  also  sending  us  a 
>d-down    bill    including    only    a 
;w  of  the  most  urgent  items  con- 
in  H.R.  6682.  If  the  bill  before 
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derstand  i  .  contains  the  Proxmire 
business  tfix  deduction  ceiling  of 
$3,000.  We  can  then  get  on  with  the 
vital  job  of  holding  the  line  against  ex- 
cessive Federal  spending  by  withstand- 
ing wherevi  t  possible  the  many  attrac- 
tive but  deficit-producing  budget  add- 
ons that  h  ive  made  it  impossible  for 
me  to  vote  or  the  pending  measure. 

LABOR-HHS-C  lUCATION  ITEMS  IN  NEW  URGENT 
SUPPLEMENTAL 

SCHi^ITT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 


Mr. 

pleased  thit  the  House  has  passed  a 
lental  that  retains  all  the 
irities  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
Ithe  vetoed  measure,  for 
tr  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
kith  and  Human  Ser\'ices. 
Ition    Appropriations    Sub- 
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us  today  is  passed  by  the  Senate  and    the  negat  ve).  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 


vetoec 


the  St  ripped-down  bill  which,  as  I  un-    this  vote  vith  the  Senator  from  Penn 


new  supple 
Senate  pric 
ferees  on 
items  und^ 
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and  Educa 
committee.] 

This  bill  includes  additional  funding 
for  summer  youth  jobs,  older  workers, 
community  health  centers,  maternal 
and  child  I  health,  nursing  research, 
work  incentives,  administration  of  Pell 
grant  assistance,  student  loan  insur- 
ance, the  [ACTION  agency,  and  the 
Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting. 
It  also  corjtains  funds  to  prevent  fur- 
loughs of  thousands  of  Federal  work- 
ers, j 

Furthermore,  the  bill  includes  provi- 
sions preventing  efforts  to  disrupt  the 
Public  Health  Service  Commissioned 
iiage  to  even  out  cutbacks 
ligher  education  student  as- 
Dgrams.  and  an  amendment 
for  the  proper  classification 
mines.  It  also  corrects  an 
^conciliation  that  prevents 
funding  rulral  health  projects,  and  pro- 
vides for  tne  Government  to  carry  out 
its  obligations  to  labs  and  centers 
under  the  National  Institute  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  important 
matters  already  agreed  to  by  the  Con- 
gress. I  un  ;e  adoption  of  this  new  sup- 
plemental. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  iidoption  of  the  bill  and  ask 
for  the  yet  s  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  si  fficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  $econd. 
The  yeai  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PFESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  beftre  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  b ;  offered,  the  question  is  on 
third  read  ng  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing and  ws  s  read  the  third  time. 

The  PEESIDiNG  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

On  this  question,  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  l>eeri  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legl  ilative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  BAKER  (after  having  voted  in 
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by  the  President.  I  will  vote  for    announce 


sylvania  (Mr.  Heinz).  If  he  were 
present  and  voting  he  would  vote 
"yea."  I  have  voted  "nay."  I  therefore 
withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Hatch),  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz),  the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr. 
McClure),  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stevens),  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
(Mr.  Symms),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Bumpers),  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Cranston),  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn),  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  (Mr.  Hart),  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Johnston), 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy),  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Metzenbaum),  are  necessarily 
absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
(Mr.  Cannon),  would  vote  "yea." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  have  not  voted? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  59, 
nays  26.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  199  Leg] 
YEAS-59 


Abdnor 

Exon 

Murkowski 

Andrews 

Ford 

Packwood 

B«ucus 

Gorton 

Pell 

B«ntMn 

Hatfield 

Pressler 

Biden 

Hawkins 

Pryor 

Boren 

Heriin 

Quayle 

Bradley 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Burdick 

Huddleston 

Riegle 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

.    Inouye 

Roth 

Chafee 

Jackson 

Sarbanrs 

Chiles 

Laxalt 

Sasser 

Cochran 

Leahy 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Levin 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Long 

Stafford 

Danforth 

Lugar 

Stennis 

DeConclni 

Mathias 

Tower 

Dixon 

Malsunaga 

Tsongas 

Dodd 

Melcher 

Weicker 

Durenberser 

Mitchell 

Zorinaky 

Eagleton 

Moynihan 
NAYS-26 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Mattingly 

B06ChwitZ 

Goldwater 

Nickles 

Brady 

Grassley 

Nunn 

Byrd. 

Hayakawa 

Percy 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Helms 

Proxmire 

Denton 

Humphrey 

Rudman 

Dole 

Jepsen 

Simpson 

Domenici 

Kassebaum 

Thurmond 

East 

Kasten 

Warner 

PRESENT  AND  GIVING  A  UVE  PAIR  > 

PREVIOUSLY  RECORDED: 

Baker,  against 

NOT  VOTING- 

-14 

Bumpers 

Hatch 

Metzenbaum 

Cannon 

Heinz 

Stevens 

Cranston 

Johnston 

Symms 

Glenn 

Kennedy 

Wallop 

Hart 

McClure 

that  I  have  a  live  pair  on 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  6682)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NO  FURTHER  VOTES  TODAY 

Mr.   BAKER.   Mr.   President,   there 
will  be  no  more  votes  this  evening. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  OF  THE 
SENATE  FROM  TOMORROW 
UNTIL  TUESDAY,  JUNE  29.  AT 
11  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  we  pre- 
viously had  orders  entered  to  provide 
for  a  recess  or  adjournment  over  until 
a  pro  forma  session  of  the  Senate  on 
tomorrow  and  then  over  until  11 
o'clock  on  Tuesday.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  order  l>e  changed  so 
that  it  reads  "recess"  and  not  "recess 
or  adjournment." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  a  number  of  wrapup  items  I  am 
told  could  be  attended  to.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  there  now  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  to  extend  not 
past  the  hour  of  6:15  p.m..  in  which 
Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MAKING  THE  GRADE 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Atlanta  Weekly  magazine 
published  an  article  by  Eugene  H. 
Methvin  entitled,  "Making  the 
Grade." 

"Making  the  Grade"  details  the  rise 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  to  the  top 
ranks  of  higher  education  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  15  years. 
At  a  time  when  education  at  all  levels 
in  the  United  States  faces  unprece- 
dented challenges,  this  article  offers 
encouragement  to  students,  parents, 
and  educators.  Through  foresight  and 
careful,  long-range  planning,  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered through  a  period  of  significant 
economic,  demographic,  and  educa- 
tional changes. 

As  the  author  points  out.  the  success 
of  the  University  of  Georgia  can  be  at- 
tributed to  a  number  of  academic  and 
political  leaders,  including  President 
Fred  Davison,  former  chancellor  of 
the  board  of  regents,  George  Simpson, 
former  Gov.  Carl  Sanders,  and  many 
others.  This  success  has  been  the 
product  of  a  cooperative  effort  that 
has  consistently  aimed  at  achieving 
excellence  in  the  State  university 
system. 

Mr.  President.  Gene  Methvin.  the 
author  of  this  article,  is  a  native  Geor- 
gian and  a  graduate  of  the  University 
of  Georgia.  He  has  drawn  on  his  deep 
personal  knowledge  of  the  State  and 


its  leaders  in  writing  this  perceptive 
and  insightful  article.  He  has  also  re- 
tained his  objectivity  while  providing  a 
detailed  and  thorough  analysis  of 
higher  education  in  Georgia. 

I  recommend  this  article  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  outstanding  example  of 
the  success  that  can  l>e  achieved  in 
education  with  dedicated  and  talented 
leadership.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Making  the  Grade 
<By  Eugene  H.  Methvin) 

Sometimes  a  farmer  will  keep  a  "brag 
patch."  a  piece  of  land  on  which  he  lavishes 
extra  fertilizer  and  chemicals  and  cultiva- 
tion, so  that  when  a  neighbor  drops  by  he 
can  point  to  a  particularly  lusty  green  field 
or  heavy  snowburst  of  cotton  or  high  ton- 
nage of  peanuts,  and  brag. 

Fifteen  years  ago  Georgia's  political  and 
opinion  leaders  developed  a  consensus  to 
make  the  University  of  Georgia  into  a  real 
"brag  patch"  of  state  education  and  push  it 
into  the  top  tier  of  universities  throughout 
the  nation.  The  decision  set  into  motion  a 
series  of  revolutions  that  raged  throughout 
the  university  system  and  Georgia's  politi- 
cal heirarchy  for  most  of  the  next  decade. 
But  the  result  is  a  university  in  Athens 
whose  merit  is  recognized  nationally. 

The  transformation  began  in  the  late 
1960°s.  when  the  university  went  through 
the  greatest  expansion  in  its  history.  The 
nation,  in  its  early  1960's  "Sputnik  re- 
sponse. °  had  poured  billions  of  dollars  into 
higher  education  and  research.  Yet  little  of 
the  money  trickled  to  the  South,  and  con- 
gressional investigators  found  an  embarrass- 
ing explanation.  The  money  was  following 
the  brains,  and  research  talent  was  simply 
not  found  in  any  great  concentration  in  the 
Southland,  except  in  North  Carolina's  "re- 
search triangle "  of  Durham.  Chapel  Hill 
and  Raleigh. 

Governor  Carl  Sanders  set  out  to  change 
the  situation.  He  named  a  "blue-ribbon" 
commission,  chaired  by  Griffin  Daily  News 
publisher  Quimby  Mrlton.  that  declared 
that  graduate  education  and  research 
should  have  "highest  priority"  in  the  state's 
future  higher  education  effort. 

Sanders  keynoted  his  campaign  for  an  im- 
provement in  the  University  of  Georgia's 
status  with  a  speech  at  the  school's  1965 
commencement:  "The  time  is  near  at  hand." 
he  said,  "when  the  University  of  Georgia 
will  become  one  of  the  nation's  leading  insti- 
tutions. I  have  dreamed  of  the  day  when 
scholars  would  refer  to  Athens  in  the  way 
they  refer  to  great  centers  of  learning.  That 
day  is  near  at  hand.  .  . 

The  governor,  regents  and  legislators  were 
determined  to  make  the  university  the  "cap- 
stone institution  "  or  "flagship  "  of  the  uni- 
versity system.  The  regents,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  UGA  President  O.  C.  Ader- 
hold,  hired  George  Simpson,  a  top-echelon 
research  administrator  with  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  to 
l>e  chancellor,  chief  executive  of  the  univer- 
sity system.  They  gave  Simpson  a  broad 
charter,  and  a  promise  of  powerful  support 
from  the  legislature. 

In  the  General  Assembly,  in  1966.  was  a 
new  kind  of  legislator,  people  who  had  not 
held  office  before  the  U..S.  Supreme  Court's 
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knocking  down  of  the  old  county  unit 
system  with  its  courthouse  machine  domi- 
nance. They  included  people  like  Jimmy 
Carter  and  Paul  Broun. 

That  year  the  legislature,  enjoying  an  un- 
precedented gush  of  income  from  a  prosper- 
ing state  economy,  gave  higher  education  a 
72-percent  boost  in  its  share  of  state  tax  rev- 
enues, up  to  15.3  percent.  The  new  prosperi- 
ty made  it  possible  for  the  first  time  in 
years  for  the  regents  to  give  UOA  the  full 
dollar  share  to  which  It  was  entitled  under 
the  complex  formula  used  to  divide  the  uni- 
versity system's  money  among  its  33  institu- 
tions, a  formula  based  on  numbers  of  stu- 
dents. Athens  got  a  whopping  25-percent  in- 
crease in  a  single  year,  up  to  37.5  percent  of 
the  state's  total  higher  education  spending, 
a  peak  never  equaled  before  or  since. 

With  the  money,  Aderhold  was  able  to 
hire  419  new  faculty  members,  a  50-percent 
increase  in  a  single  year.  Within  18  months 
the  faculty  doubled.  It  was  a  bad  time  for 
academic  head-hunting.  Colleges  were  shud- 
dering under  the  postwar  baby  boom  and 
were  hiring  anybody  with  a  sheepskin.  Ader- 
hold hired  hurriedly  and  sometimes  care- 
lessly, he  frankly  confided,  because  he 
feared  the  legislature  might  change  heart 
and  take  back  his  newfound  riches.  As  a 
result,  while  Aderhold  got  some  excellent 
people,  he  also  got  some  sour  apples  who 
are  still  causing  bellyaches  in  Athens.  But 
Aderhold  did  not  get  to  see  the  revolution 
through.  He  retired  the  next  year,  mortally 
ill  with  cancer. 

Simpson  recommended,  and  the  regents 
confirmed,  a  man  named  Fred  Davison  as 
the  new  UCA  president  in  1967.  Davison,  a 
former  dean  of  the  School  of  Veterinary 
Medicine  at  the  university,  had  demonstrat- 
ed a  talent  and  tase  for  administration  and 
research  management.  In  1966  Simpson  has 
chosen  Davison  to  be  his  vice-chancellor. 
Now.  in  1967.  Davison,  a  University  of  Geor- 
gia graduate,  became  the  president  of  his 
old  alma  mater. 

In  large  measure.  Simpson  was  the  true 
new  president  and  young  Davison  his  surro- 
gate-ln-residence.  A  brilliant  man.  Simpson 
was  also  a  domineering  one.  Today.  15  years 
later,  a  wiser  and  sadder  Davison  looks  back 
on  his  departure  from  the  regents'  office  in 
Atlanta  and  recalls  that  Simpson  told  him: 
"I  hate  to  see  you  go  over  to  Athens,  be- 
cause I  know  it  means  well  end  up  en- 
emies." It  wtis  a  prophetic  pronouncement, 
though  at  the  time  Davison  could  not  see  or 
accept  its  logic. 

Davison  returned  in  1967  to  an  Athens  ex- 
ploding not  only  with  a  doubling  faculty  but 
also  a  student  txxly  of  15,000.  up  a  third  in 
three  years.  The  school  faced  severe  grow- 
ing pains,  none  worse  than  in  the  internal 
governing  and  promotion  procedures.  Ader- 
hold, his  dean  of  faculties,  and  his  business 
officer  had  largely  run  the  university  by 
themselves,  as  a  soK  of  feudal  flefdom. 
That  worked  well  in  a  sleepy  provincial 
school  but  was  hardly  suited  to  a  large 
modem  university.  It  had  a  "good  old  boy" 
promotion  system,  based  on  the  ranking  of 
the  departmental  dukes  and  barons  in  the 
king's  court. 

With  Simpson's  backing  and  tutelage. 
Davison  replaced  the  rigid  centralized  ad- 
ministration with  the  kind  of  decentralized 
system  used  at  other  major  institutions,  in 
which  the  faculty  organizes  into  committees 
at  the  school  and  college  level  and  makes 
decisions  on  budgets,  promotions  and  policy. 
He  installed  a  promotions  system  based  on 
performance.  In  this  task  he  named  as  his 
swordbearer  and,   when  necessary,   execu- 
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tioner.  \  rilliam  Pelletier.  A  researcher  and 
administ -ator.  Pelletier  had  built  up  the 
chemistr^  department's  research  program 
and  installed  a  first-rate  teacher  evaluation 
program' relying  on  both  student  and  peer 
critiques^  Davison  made  Pelletier  his  "pro- 
vost,"  a  l|ind  of  deputy  president. 

Davisoli  and  Pelletier  went  through  gruel- 
ing, endless  committee  meetings  to  develop 
a  set  of]  formal  guidelines  for  promotions 
that  putja  damper  on  cronyism  and  stressed 
thorough  documentation  of  a  candidate's 
teaching^  research  and  service  contribu- 
tions. In; the  process,  they  disrupted  a  lot  of 
power  balances,  and  the  new  faculty  com- 
mittees turned  down  a  lot  of  deans'  and  de- 
partment heads'  recommendations.  The  old 
lions  of  the  faculty  viewed  the  new  commit- 
tees as  $  threat  to  their  "old  l>oy "  connec- 
tions and  status. 

Academic  institutions  are  notorious  for 
the  perastence.  intensity  and  pettiness  of 
their  intrigues  and  power  struggles.  Aca- 
demic politics  is  the  most  vicious  kind,  runs 
an  old  jiaxim.  because  the  stakes  are  so 
small.  Davison's  experience  proved  that 
Athens  ^as  no  exception  to  the  rule.  At  the 
very  time  students  were  growing  quiet  again 
after  th«  rebellions  of  the  1960's.  Georgians 
were  treated  to  the  specticle  of  their  pre- 
mier university's  faculty  taking  up  arms  and 
rushing  ret>elliously  to  the  barricades.  The 
journalism  faculty  voted  a  "no  confidence " 
resolutior  In  their  dean,  who  later  resigned. 
(He  had  recommended  zero  raises  for  10  fac- 
ulty mefnbers.)  The  Student  Government 
Association,  egged  on  by  some  faculty  mem- 
l)ers.  entered  a  no-confidence  vote  in  Davi- 
son and  Called  upon  the  regents  to  get  rid  of 
him.  Po^s  by  the  senate  of  the  College  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  and  the  American  Asso- 
ciation qf  University  Professors  among  the 
faculty  expressed  disapproval  of  Davison. 

Davison's  top  aide.  Pelletier.  became  a  cas- 
ualty of  the  campus  combat  in  1976.  As  one 
friendly ,  but  detached  obser\'er  descrit)ed 
him.  "He  was  brilliant,  but  he  got  along 
with  people  like  the  Ayatollah  does."  E\'en- 
tually  faculty  animosities  grew  so  intense 
that  th^  oldest  of  the  old  lions,  the  retired 
and  revtred  Dean  of  Men,  William  Tate, 
called  al  press  conference  and  denounced 
Pelletier.  Davison  yielded,  abolished  Pelle- 
tier's  pqst  of  provost  and  returned  him  to 
his  research  in  the  Chemistry  Department. 
But  thelsystem  Pelletier  installed  is  still  in 
place  and  working  well. 

Chanoellor  Simpson,  Davison's  mentor  in 
the  earl^  years,  became  a  casualty,  too.  He 
ran  intq  a  revolution  among  the  regents,  a 
revolution  against  his  imperious  manner 
and  wa^. 

The  ^oard  of  Regents  is  composed  of  15 
people  Appointed  by  the  governor  to  stag- 
gered s^ven-year  terms.  Thus,  until  Geor- 
gians si^pended  the  one-term  limit  for  gov- 
ernors tt>  reelect  George  Busbee  in  1978,  no 
governor  could  appoint  a  majority  of  re- 
gents until  late  in  his  tenure. 

The  Oeneral  Assembly  annually  gives  the 
regenU  a  huge  lump  sum,  currently  $850 
million,  and  allows  them  to  apportion  it 
among  the  33  state  institutions.  So  it  is  the 
regents,  not  the  politicians,  who  decide  such 
matters  as  where  to  locate  junior  colleges 
and  hofr  much  money  to  allot  them.  Thus 
the  regtnu  form  a  buffer  between  the  sec- 
tional interests  of  legislators  and  the  state's 
schools. 

Chancellor  Simpson,  who  fancied  himself 
a  master  politician,  insisted  upon  monopo- 
lizing t^e  university  system's  relations  with 
the  Gefieral  Assembly.  He  did  the  horse- 
tradingjwith  powerful  committee  chairmen 
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and  others  looking  for  favors,  pork-barrel 
projects  for  t^eir  districts  and  appointments 
for  family,  friends  and  supporters.  He 
formed  a  ftdt  alliance  with  House  Speaker 
George  L.  Sfnith  of  Swainsboro,  who  was 
the  dominant  figure  in  Georgia  politics 
after  the  legislature  elected  Lester  Maddox 
to  the  goverriorship  in  1967. 

With  Speiker  Smith's  death  in  1972. 
Simpson  lost  his  great  legislative  ally,  and 
with  the  Carter  and  Busbee  governorships 
he  began  to  confront  a  whole  new  set  of 
younger  regefits  who  were  ambitious  to  play 
a  more  active  role.  Moreover,  after  several 
years  on  the  job  in  Athens,  and  as  the  man 
on  the  spotj  Davison  was  calling  his  own 
game  at  UGA.  Davison,  in  his  early  years, 
had  done  Simpson's  bidding  and  enjoyed 
Simpson's  bfcking.  But  as  the  rumpus  in 
Athens  had  ttrown.  Simpson  had  begun  to 
back  away,  tfore  and  more,  the  two  were  at 
odds.  In  19761.  encouraged  by  some  of  the  re- 
gents. Davison  simply  told  Simpson  no  on  a 
matter  of  lUtle  significance,  and  the  two 
split.  I 

Simpson  was  determined  to  run  the  show 
in  Athens  from  Atlanta  and  he  set  out  to 
have  Davison's  head,  according  to  regents 
and  others  ihvolved.  He  came  tantalizlngly 
close.  At  a  biard  meeting  in  Athens  in  1977. 
as  the  regents  went  into  secret  session  to  try 
to  "hash  out"  the  conflict  between  the  two 
men.  one  Davison  supporter  tallied  eight  or 
nine  votes  among  the  15  for  firing  Davison 
if  it  came  to  a  showdown.  But  they  managed 
to  avoid  a  vote  for  the  moment  by  setting 
up  a  mediation  subcommittee,  with  former 
board  chairman  Charles  Harris  of  Ocilla  as 
head  referee]  Thus  they  avoided  a  blood  sac- 
rifice at  a  time  when  public  support  was 
badly  needeii  for  hiking  student  academic 
standards  ai«l  faculty  salaries. 

In  May  1979.  Simpson  found  himself  em- 
broiled in  further  dispute.  The  regents  re- 
belled against  his  Insistence  on  making  poli- 
cies and  decisions  without  consultation. 
Governor  Bifsbee.  who  had  appointed  10  of 
the  15  regents,  tried  to  mediate.  He  worked 
out  a  written  agreement  delineating  the 
board's  policymaking  prerogatives  and 
Simpson's  diity  to  carry  out  those  policies. 
But  at  the  lut  minute  Simpson  refused  to 
sign.  So.  dekplte  the  strong  objections  of 
Busl>ee.  the  regents  fired  their  "Iron  Chan- 
cellor." 

For  manyj  his  departure  was  lamentable. 
"Simpson  wis  the  best  thing  that  ever  hap- 
pened to  higher  education  in  Georgia. "  says 
Harris.  "He  i was  tough  and  hard  and  made 
people  perform.  I  fought  with  him  until  I 
got  gray  hatrs  all  over,  but  I  loved  him  for 
his  firmness  and  for  what  he  accomplished 
for  Georgia's  children." 

Throughout  this  conflict,  as  Uncle  Remus 
would  say,  Oavison,  "he  lay  low."  But  after 
the  ouster,  he  took  one  action  that  adver- 
tised his  determination  to  t>e  master  in  his 
own  house.  He  fired  the  graduate  school 
dean,  Hardl^  Edwards,  who  had  been  a 
Simpson  paotisan.  Edwards  appealed,  but 
the  regents  concluded  he  had  been  disloyal 
to  his  president  and  hence  fair  game  for 
academic  beheading. 

Soon  the  Regents  made  a  serious  mistake 
of  their  o«^  that  almost  brought  on  an- 
other revolution,  this  time  by  the  state  leg- 
islators against  the  regents  themselves.  De- 
termined tojend  "bossism,"  they  instructed 
the  new  chancellor.  Dr.  Vernon  Crawford, 
an  able  and  experienced  administrator  re- 
cruited front  Georgia  Tech.  to  leave  dealing 
with  the  Getieral  Assembly  to  them. 

The  legisliitors  thus  had  no  power  broker 
with  whom  they  could  '"wheel  and  deal.'"  as 
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they  had  with  Simpson.  So  in  last  summers 
special  session  to  draft  a  new  state  constitu- 
tion. Representative  Culver  Kidd  of  Mill- 
edgeville  and  other  representatives 
launched  a  move  to  remodel  the  Board  of 
Regents.  They  proposed  cutting  the  number 
from  15  to  10,  letting  legi!s\ators  select  most 
of  them,  and  cutting  their  terms  from  seven 
to  four  years.  They  talked  about  ending  the 
lump-sum  appropriation  and  doing  the  ap- 
portioning of  funds  themselves.  With  last- 
minute  help  from  Governor  Busbee,  the  re- 
gents persuaded  the  General  Assembly  to 
leave  the  board  as  was.  They  subsequently 
countermanded  their  "hands-off"  order  and 
have  instructed  Chancellor  Crawford  to 
seek  a  happy  medium  between  Simpson's 
past  monopolization  and  their  own  anarchic 
fumbling  of  relations  with  the  legislators. 

Today  the  University  of  Georgia's  preemi- 
nence in  the  state  and  reputation  around 
the  nation  are  well  established— a  tribute  to 
the  success  of  Governor  Sanders'  initiative 
and  the  efforts  of  all  those  who  guided  the 
revolution  in  Athens.  The  University  of 
Georgia  now  has  2,000  faculty  and  5.000 
staff  members,  and  last  fall  it  enrolled  an 
all-time  high  of  23.198  full-time  students.  It 
has  the  largest  freshman  class  ever,  3.449.  A 
crop  of  4.319  graduate  students  comprised 
the  largest  grad  group  ever.  Georgia  State 
University  is  second  in  size  with  13.449  plus 
7,500  part-timers,  and  Georgia  Tech  has 
11,726.  For  the  last  decade  UGA  has  grant- 
ed nearly  200  doctorate  degrees  annually, 
up  from  seven  granted  in  1961. 

Georgia's  taxpayers  shell  out  atwut  $115 
million  of  the  university's  total  budget  of 
$225  million.  The  students  provide  less  than 
nine  percent  and  the  rest  comes  from  re- 
search grants  brought  in  by  the  faculty  or 
from  alumni  contributions.  UGA  won  the 
1981  award  as  the  outstanding  public  uni- 
versity in  the  nation  for  sustained  perform- 
ance in  its  annual  alumni  fund  giving;  the 
award  is  given  yearly  by  the  U.S.  Steel 
Foundation  and  Council  for  Advancement 
and  Support  of  Education.  UGA  was  eighth 
among  all  universities  in  total  corporate 
support,  raising  $11  million.  Thus,  for  every 
dollar  the  taxpayers  invest,  the  university 
faculty,  students  and  alumni  raise  a  match- 
ing dollar. 

Last  year  the  research  budget  passed  $60 
million,  and  the  university  ranked,  accord- 
ing to  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
34th  in  the  nation  in  1980  in  total  research 
spending.  The  faculty  brings  in  over  $20  mil- 
lion of  that  money  from  federal  and  private 
granting  organizations  where  they  must  win 
it  in  direct  competition  with  other  outstand- 
ing faculties.  Three  faculty  members  are  on 
the  National  Academy  of  Sciences:  Eugene 
Odum.  who  has  been  instrumental  in  ad- 
vancing the  science  of  ecology:  Norman 
Giles,  the  geneticist:  and  Glenn  Burton,  the 
agronomist. 

In  the  past  eight  years,  five  national 
bodies  have  published  studies  listing  what 
they  judged  to  be  the  nation's  top  research 
universities.  Their  studies  were  based  on 
factual  data,  not  on  opinion  or  on  populari- 
ty polls.  Only  28  universities  appear  on  all 
five  of  these  lists— and  the  University  of 
Georgia  is  one  of  them.  It  is  one  of  only 
three  universities  in  the  Southeast  included 
in  all  five  lists— the  others  being  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  the  University  of  North  Caroli- 
na at  Chapel  Hill. 

Last  fall  220  National  Merit  and  Achieve- 
ment scholars  enrolled  in  Athens.  The  uni- 
versity has  consistently  ranked  in  the  top  29 
of  all  U.S.  universities,  public  and  private,  in 
attracting  these  elite  youngsters.  Georgia 


Tech.  incidentally,  has  done  even  better:  it 
stood  number  two  or  three  in  1978-80.  Both 
schools  also  stand  near  the  top  in  the 
number  of  full  scholarships  they  give  Na- 
tional Merit  and  Achievement  scholars. 

The  UGA  student  body,  as  a  whole,  meas- 
ures up  very  well,  too.  In  the  mid-1970's, 
when  national  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test 
scores  for  entering  freshmen  were  in  a 
steady  decline  nationally,  those  of  UGA's 
entering  freshmen  were  rising,  and  have 
continued  to  rise  ever  since.  Today  their  av- 
erage score  is  1.000.  compared  to  the  nation- 
al average  of  890. 

The  development  of  an  outstanding  stu- 
dent body  is  the  result  of  a  farsighted  but 
politically  unpopular  decision  made  by  Davi- 
son. Chancellor  George  Simpson  and  the  re- 
gents in  the  late  1960's.  They  agreed  to  put 
a  ceiling  on  the  size  of  the  student  body  in 
Athens,  holding  total  enrollment  to  about 
22.000,  and  freshman  admissions  to  about 
2,500  each  fall.  Athens  was  to  be  the  cap- 
stone of  the  university  system,  the  graduate 
teaching  and  research  center,  whose  mission 
was  to  strive  for  quality  above  quantity. 

This  policy,  which  was  stretched  to  allow 
this  year's  record  enrollment,  has  meant 
that  a  lot  of  Georgia  parents  have  t>een  told 
their  youngsters  cannot  get  into  the  Univer- 
sity of  Georgia  because  their  grades  are  too 
low.  One  legislator  whose  son  was  turned 
away  from  the  law  school  groused,  "I  don't 
see  why  we  need  such  a  blankety-blank  fine 
law  school.  It  was  good  enough  for  me  and  I 
don't  see  why  it  isn't  good  enough  for  my 
son."  The  man  had  to  send  his  son  to  a  law 
school  at  a  neighboring  state  university. 

However,  as  a  result  of  this  policy,  while 
many  other  states'  universities  that  bal- 
looned with  the  postwar  "baby  boom  "  are 
caught  in  the  difficult  process  of  "managing 
decline,"  as  Fred  Davison  describes  it,  UGA, 
having  established  itself  as  a  magnet  school, 
is  still  trying  to  restrain  growth  and  im- 
prove quality. 

Today  the  regents  and  Davison  and  UGA 
face  a  new  challenge.  Demands  of  other 
schools  threaten  to  undermine  UGA's  prior- 
ity position  within  the  university  system. 
The  last  time  Georgians  elected  a  governor. 
Marietta  boosters  exacted  a  pledge  from 
candidate  Busbee  to  promote  Kennesaw 
Junior  College  to  senior  college  status, 
which  he  did  in  1978.  This  year  Georgia 
Southern  College  boosters  want  university 
status  for  their  Statesboro  school.  Not  to  be 
outdone.  Valdosta  State  and  West  Georgia 
boosters  have  formally  applied  for  upgrad- 
ing, too.  And  Georgia  State  University  won 
a  close  vote  to  create  its  o«7i  law  school,  an- 
other million-dollar-a-year  demand  on  the 
budget.  The  Oeneral  Assembly  bowed  to 
black  constituents  In  Atlanta  and  middle 
Georgia  boosters  and  voted  $1.5  million 
each  to  the  new  medical  schools  at  Mercer 
University  and  Morris  Brown  College,  cash 
that  must  inevitably  siphon  off  support 
from  UOA. 

Fred  Davison  does  not  view  these  develop- 
ments with  equanimity.  Last  summer  he 
told  the  Georgia  Press  Association.  "There 
has  been  some  talk  about  a  university  for 
south  Georgia.  But  I  say  the  people  of 
south  Georgia  already  have  a  university.  So 
do  the  people  of  east  Georgia  and  west 
Georgia  and  middle  Oeorgla  and  north 
Georgia.  There  is  one  top-quality  university 
for  all  the  people  of  this  state  and  that  is 
the  University  of  Georgia.  And  the  state  can 
afford  only  one  such  quality  institution." 


RETIREMENT  OP  SECRETARY 
PHIL  ALAMPI 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  with 
deep  pride  I  rise  today  to  call  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
extraordinary  public  8er\'ice  of  Dr. 
Phillip  Alampi.  the  secretary  of  agri- 
culture of  the  State  of  New  Jersey.  If 
Phil  Alampi  made  no  other  contribu- 
tion, his  length  of  service  alone  would 
be  worthy  of  note  because  he  has 
served  as  New  Jersey's  secretary  of  ag- 
riculture for  26  years,  longer  than  any 
other  cabinet  member  in  the  history 
of  the  State. 

During  those  26  years  the  New 
Jersey  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
had  a  number  of  important  accom- 
plishments. The  division  of  dairy  in- 
dustry has  maintained  a  stable  milk 
industry  with  prices  which  are  among 
the  lowest  in  the  Nation.  The  division 
of  rural  resources  has  worked  to  retain 
precious  farmlands  through  both  soil 
conservation  and  farmland  preser\-a- 
tion  programs.  The  division  of  animal 
health  has  controlled  and  eradicated  a 
number  of  animal  diseases,  from 
bovine  tuberculosis  to  horse  swamp 
fever.  The  division  of  plant  industry 
has  boosted  seed  production  and  elimi- 
nated harmful  plant  pests.  The  divi- 
sion of  markets  has  developed  new  ag- 
ricultural products  in  New  Jersey  and 
promoted  established  ones.  Whether  it 
be  poultry  or  peaches,  asparagus  or 
apples.  soyl>eans  or  sweet  potatoes. 
New  Jersey  agriculture  is  not  only  sur- 
viving, but  it  is  actually  thriving  de- 
spite enormous  economic  and  environ- 
mental difficulties. 

The  New  Jersey  Department  of  Agri- 
culture has  accomplished  much  under 
Phil  Alampi's  guidance,  but  to  fully 
appreciate  his  contribution  to  agricul- 
ture, you  must  do  more  than  review 
the  activities  of  the  department— you 
must  talk  to  the  people  of  New  Jersey 
who  have  worked  with  Phil  Alampi. 

Ask  the  cranberry  growers.  Ask  the 
poultry  farmers.  Ask  the  nurserymen. 
Ask  the  thoroughbred  breeders.  Ask 
the  vegetable  growers.  Ask  any  of  the 
men  and  women  who  make  New  Jersey 
the  "Garden  State"  and  they  will  tell 
you  of  Phil  Alampi's  contribution  as 
secretary  of  agriculture. 

In  addition,  turn  to  the  young  men 
and  women  who  will  be  the  farmers  of 
the  future.  Ask  them  who  has  been  in- 
dispensable in  his  support  for  the 
many  agricultural  programs  at  Rut- 
gers, the  State  University  of  New 
Jersey,  and  they  will  tell  you  "Phil 
Alampi."  Ask  New  Jersey's  Future 
Farmers  of  America  and  the  4-H  mem- 
bers who  has  supported  their  pro- 
grams and  inspired  their  members, 
and  they  will  tell  you  "Phil  Alampi." 
His  contribution  to  agricultural  educa- 
tion in  New  Jersey  will  help  both  the 
farmers  of  today  and  the  generations 
to  come. 
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Phil  Alampi  has  served  his  State 
well  in  his  official  capacity  as  secre- 
tary of  agriculture,  but  he  has  also  not 
forgotten  to  serve  his  community.  He 
has  served  as  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture  and  he  has  also  served  as  a 
Boy  Scout  merit  badge  counselor.  He 
has  served  as  chairman  of  the  State 
soil  conservation  committee  and  he 
has  also  served  as  the  State  brother- 
hood chairman  of  the  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews.  All  in 
all,  Phil  Alampi  has  served  as  presi- 
dent for  36  different  organizations  and 
has  received  nearly  100  service  awards 
in  recent  years.  Throughout  his  ex- 
traordinary career  he  has  served  his 
State,  his  community,  and  he  has 
raised  a  wonderful  family. 

At  the  end  of  this  month  Phillip 
Alampi  will  retire  as  New  Jersey's  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  In  thousands  of 
ways  Secretary  Alampi  has  touched 
the  lives  of  New  Jerseyites  through  his 
important  public  service.  Though  he 
may  be  retiring  from  his  official  posi- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  Governor's 
cabinet.  I  have  no  doubt  that  Phil 
Alampi  will  continue  his  noteworthy 
contributions  to  his  friends,  the  people 
of  New  Jersey. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  23,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  24.  1982. 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
Speaker  had  signed  the  following  en- 
rolled bill: 

H.R.  5922.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  23,  1982,  the  en- 
rolled bill  was  signed  on  June  24.  1982 
by   the   president   pro   tempore   (Mr. 

THURMOND). 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

At  11:21  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

H.R.  1482.  A  act  for  the  relief  of  Christina 
Boltz  Bidders;  and 

H.R.  3863.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Inspection  Act  to  increase  the  number  of 
turkeys  which  may  be  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed without  inspection  under  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  enrolled  bills  were  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 

At  11:54  a.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
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the  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion, ini  which  it  requests  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  SB79.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  IV  sf  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  efctend  for  1  year  the  authorization 
of  appro|>riations  for  refugee  assistance,  and 
for  othet  purposes: 

H.R.  613 1.  An  act  to  authorize  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon: 
and 

H.J.  R^s.  518.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  weak  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Mondaylin  June  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  O^icer  Week". 

BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

>0  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 

>f  Representatives,  announced 

Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 

;nrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 

|ll2.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  0rovisions.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.J.  Hes.  230.  Joint  resolution  imploring 
the  Unifn  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
allow  Dt  Semyon  Gluzman  and  his  family 
to  emigrate  to  Israel:  and 

H.J.  Hps.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  teipporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit.      I 

The  enrolled  bill  and  joint  resolu- 
tions were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
Vice  President. 

At  2:^7  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  *f  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Berry,  announced  that  the  House 
having  proceeded  to  reconsider  the  bill 
(H.R.  5622)  making  urgent  supplemen- 
tal apiropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for 
other  Durposes,  returned  by  the  Presi- 
dent ofj  the  United  States  with  his  ob- 
jection!; that  the  bill  do  not  pass,  two- 
thirds  Of  the  House  of  Representatives 
not  agreeing  to  pass  the  same. 

At  4^59  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  pregory.  announced  that  the 
House  (has  passed  the  following  bill, 
with  aii  amendment: 

S.  88  li  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Ac^  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral rest  arch  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technolfgical  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation's  economy.     , 

The  message  also  aiuiounced  that 
the  Hsuse  insists  on  its  amendments 
to  th^  bill  (S.  2332)  to  amend  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  to 
extend  certain  authorities  relating  to 
the  International  Energy  Program,  to 
provide  for  the  Nation's  energy  emer- 
gency jireparedness,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, disagreed  to  by  the  Senate, 
agrees  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senatd  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Hauses  thereon:  and  appoints  Mr. 
DiNGEiL,  Mr.  Sharp,  Mr.  Moffett,  Mr. 
Broyi^ll,  and  Mr.  Dannemeyer  as 
mana^rs  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  House:  and  as  additional 
managers  solely  for  the  consideration 
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of  section  167(f)  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act,  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 3(b>(2l<A)  of  the  House  amend- 
ment and  modifications  committed  to 
conference^  Mr.  Breaux  and  Mr.  For- 

SYTHE. 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  House  has  passed  the  follow- 
ing bill,  injwhich  it  requests  the  con- 
currence ofl  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6682. 1  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental apprbpriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septfmber  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  following  bill  was  read  twice, 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

H.R.  5879.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  2  of 
title  IV  of  tne  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  to  exteiil  for  1  year  the  authorization 
of  appropriations  for  refugee  assistance,  and 
for  other  pufposes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


JumU^lSSS 
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PETITIONS  AND  MEMORIALS 


The  foUoiwing  petitions  and  memori- 
als were  liid  before  the  Senate  and 
were  referred  or  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  as  in<)icated: 

POM-973. 1 A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of 
Michigan:  tc  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions: 

"Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  tragedy  of  child  abuse  is 
far  too  prevalent  in  our  society.  It  is  antici- 
pated that  this  year  4.000  babies  will  be 
beaten  to  death.  This  cold  fact  is  even  more 
frightening  Iwhen  one  considers  that  fund- 
ing for  the  ilighly  effective  National  Center 
on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect  is  being  drasti- 
cally cut.  LiBt  years  funding  came  to  $22.9 
million.  Thif  year  it  will  t>e  $16.2  million,  a 
reduction  of  $6.7  million.  Next  year  the 
amount  wllllbe  further  reduced  to  $4.6  mil- 
lion in  granis  to  the  states  with  any  other 
federal  funding  becoming  "discretionary": 
and  I 

"Whereas.  We  cannot  afford  to  allow  chil- 
dren to  be  mistreated,  abused,  and  even 
killed.  The  health  of  our  society  depends 
largely  on  how  we  treat  one  another  and.  by 
this  standard,  the  facts  of  child  abuse  show 
us  to  t>e  sadb'  deficient  as  a  people.  We  must 
affirm  the  rights  of  all  to  humane  treat- 
ment and  reaffirm  commitments  already 
made  to  coniuer  the  ills  of  child  abuse.  The 
National  Center  on  Child  Abuse  and  Neglect 
offers  one  excellent  way  in  which  we  can 
achieve  these  laudable  goals.  We  cannot 
permit  it  tp  languish  and  die  and  thus 
remove  this  superb  hope  for  abused  chil- 
dren, none  |of  whom  should  ever  have  to 
suffer  in  a  land  that  honors  the  rights  of  all 
to  "life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness": now.  therefore,  be  it 

"Resolvedl  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, That  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  President  of  the  United 
States  be  miemorialized  to  maintain  current 
funding  for  the  National  Center  on  Child 
Abuse  and  Ifeglect:  and  t>e  it  further 

"Resolved,  that  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of  the 
United  Stajtes  House  of  Representatives, 
each  memb  >r  of  the  Michigan  delegation  to 
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this  State  are  required  to  maintain  the  actu- 
arial soundness  and  prudent  investment  of 
the  trust  funds  entrusted  to  their  care:  and 
"Whereas,  the  Arkansas  retirement  laws 
already  provide  for  disclosure  to  partici- 
pants and  annuitants  under  public  retire- 
ment and  pension  plans  in  this  State  and 
impose  stringent  requirements  for  invest- 
ment of  retirement  funds  on  a  prudent  basis 
by  the  various  boards  of  trustees  charged 
with  the  administration  of  such  plans,  and 
require  that  funds  received  by  such  boards 
of  trustees  be  held  in  trust  for  retirement 
and  pension  plan  participants  and  annu- 
itants, and  prohibit  diversion  of  the  funds 
of  such  systems  for  other  purposes;  and 

"Whereas.  Arkansas  statewide  public  pen- 
sion plans  are  in  sound  acturial  condition 
and  are  subject  to  annual  acturial  evalua- 
tion: and 

"Whereas,  studies  -of  public  pension  plans 
made  by  the  federal  government  show  that 
the  great  majority  of  public  employees  in 
the  United  States  are  covered  by  sound  pen- 
sion systems  but  that  federal  pension  sys- 
tems (even  including  Social  Security)  have 
extremely  high  unfunded  liabilities:  and 
"Whereas,  the  proposed  legislation  would: 
"(1)  preempt  state  laws  and  constitutional 
provisions  which  impose  strict  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility on  public  retirement  and  pen- 
sion plan  trustees: 

"(2)  make  possible  the  promulgation  of 
federal  rules  or  enactment  of  future  amend- 
ments that  would,  having  preempted  state 
protection,  permit  or  require  social  invest- 
ing by  public  funds  at  the  expense  of  retire- 
ment system  participants  and  annuitants: 

"(3)  impose  increased  costs  and  burdens 
on  public  retirement  systems  through  its  re- 
porting requirements,  benefit  application 
procedure  requirements,  and  other  provi- 
sions that  would  divert  funds  from  these 
plans  which  would  otherwise  be  used  to  pay 
benefits: 

"(4)  permit  excessive  federal  control  over 
state  retirement  and  pension  plans  through 
its  almost  open-ended  authority  for  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  to  issue  regulations  to  ac- 
complish the  purposes  of  the  Act: 

"(5)  make  the  federal  courts  the  primary 
interpreter  of  state  pension  laws: 

"(6)  encourage  frivolous  personal  lawsuits 
against  pension  fund  trustees  and  advisors 
that  will  discourage  their  uncompensated 
service  to  public  employees: 

"(7)  enterfere  with  the  responsibility  of 
boards  of  trustees  as  established  in  state 
statutes  for  actuarial  projections  and  bene- 
fit cost  estimates  to  the  state  legislature: 
and 

"Whereas,  the  proposed  federal  legislation 
poses  a  serious  usurpation  of  the  sovereign 
powers  of  the  state  and  local  governments 
which  were  reserved  to  them  under  the  Sep- 
aration of  Powers  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States:  and 

"Whereas,  such  federal  legislation  in- 
fringes upon  the  inherent  right  of  state  and 
local  governments  to  use  their  own  judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  establishing  state 
and  local  employment,  wage  and  employee 
benefit  standards  commensurate  with  the 
public  funds  appropriated  therefor  and 
available  in  the  state  and  local  governments 
for  such  purpKMCs: 

"Now  therefore,  be  it  resolved  by  the  Leg- 
islative Council  of  the  State  of  Arkansas: 

"That  the  Arkansas  Legislative  Council, 
acting  in  behalf  of  the  Arkansas  General 
Assembly,  respectfully  declares  its  opposi- 
tion to  the  passage  of  the  proposed  Public 
Employees  Pension  Plan  Reporting  and  Ac- 
counting Act  of  1982  or  any  other  similar 


Act  or  Ivariation  thereof.  Be  it  further  re- 
solved: 

"Thai  copies  of  this  Resolution  shall  be 
furnished  to  the  President  of  the  Senate 
and  thfl  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives ajf  the  United  States  Congress,  and  to 
all  meiAbers  of  the  Arkansas  Congressional 
Delegapon.  with  the  request  that  this  Reso- 
lution %e  officially  entered  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  Be  it  further  resolved: 
That  the  members  of  the  Arkansas  Con- 
gressioaal  Delegation  are  urged  to  use  the 
full  influence  of  their  office  in  opposing  the 
further  consideration  or  enactment  of  this 
or  similar  legislation  as  being  contrary  to 
the  interests  of  the  government  of  the  State 
of  Arkansas  and  iU  local  political  subdivi- 
sions aid  of  the  federal  system." 

POmIsS?.  a  resolution  adopted  by  the 
House  Bf  RepresenUtives  of  the  Legislature 
of  the  $tate  of  Texas:  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance  and  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Human  Resources,  jointly,  pursuant  to  the 
order  of  February  11.  1982: 
"Resolution 
"Whereas.  Legislation  to  enact  the  Public 
Employee  Retirement  Income  Security  Act 
has  on^e  again  been  introduced  in  the  Con- 
gress air  the  United  SUtes  in  the  form  of 
HR  49t8  and  HR  4929  (Senate  companion 
bills.  S  2105  and  S  2106):  and 

"Whtreas.  Federal  regulation  of  this 
state's] public  pension  systems  would  in- 
crease administrative  costs,  draining  away 
funds  that  would  otherwise  be  used  to  pay 
benefits:  and 

"Whfreas,  Federal  regulation  of  this 
states  public  pension  system  would  slow  the 
initial  payment  of  claims  and  benefits  by 
imposing  federal  promulgations  on  proce- 
dures, while  making  the  records  of  individ- 
ual members  open  to  public  scrutiny:  and 

"Whereas.  The  SUte  Pension.  Review 
Board  already  supervises  the  state's  public 
pension  plans,  insuring  their  actuarial 
soundness  and  prudent  investments:  and 

"Whereas.  Texas  law  already  provides  for 
disclosure  by  these  pension  plans  to  their 
particifMrnts  and  annuitants  and  for  reports 
by  theM  plans  to  the  SUte  Pension  Review 
Board:iand 

W^^reas.  Article  XVI.  Section  67.  of  the 
Constitution  of  Texas  protecu  the  interests 
of  paffticipanu  and  annuitanu  of  public 
pension  plans  by  requiring  that  pension  in- 
vestments be  made  prudently  by  pension 
trusted  considering  both  probable  income 
and  ufety  of  capital,  by  requiring  that  such 
funds  %«  held  in  trust  for  pension  partici- 
panU  and  annuitanu.  by  prohibiting  diver- 
sion o|  the  fund  for  other  purposes,  and  by 
requir  ng  that  benefiU  be  funded  on  an  ac- 
tuaria  ly  sound  basis:  and 

"Wl'  ereas.  Texas'  sUtewide  public  pension 
plans  ire  in  sound  actuarln!  condition:  and 

■•W»  ereas.  The  Texas  Open  Records  Act 
makM  information  maintained  by  public 
pension  plans,  other  than  information  in  in- 
dividufil  member  files,  available  to  the 
public  as  well  as  to  any  government  entity 
that  wishes  to  investigate  the  conduct  of 
their  iffairs:  and 

"Wiereas,  Studies  of  public  pension  plans 
commissioned  by  the  federal  government 
show  |hat  the  great  majority  of  public  em- 
ployees in  the  United  SUtes  are  covered  by 
sound  pension  systems  built  that  federal 
pension  systems  (even  excluding  Social  Se- 
curity) have  extremely  high  unfunded  li- 
abilities: and 

"Wkereas.  There  is  considerable  pressure, 
espec^ly  in  areas  of  the  nation  that  are 
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suffering  economic  hard  times,  to  use  public 
pension  funds  belonging  to  the  public  em- 
ployees to  t^il  out  financially  troubled  gov- 
ernments atid  industries  with  "social "  in- 
vestments i«ade  at  a  lower  than  appropriate 
rate  of  return  or  posing  an  excessive  risk  to 
the  capital  $f  the  funds:  and 

"Whereasi  Passage  of  HR  4929  (S  2106) 
could  prombt  the  Internal  Revenue  Ser\ice 
to  impose  *  greater  tax  liability  on  death 
benefits,  an  income  tax  on  employees  for 
the  state  cdntribution.  and  a  Ux  on  invest- 
ment earnings,  drastically  cutting  the 
amounts  available  for  benefits:  and 

"Whereasi  The  proposed  legislation 
would:  I 

"(1)  prempt  state  laws  and  constitutional 
provisons  Which  impose  strict  fuduciary  re- 
sponsibilities on  public  pension  trustees  in 
Texas  and  provide  other  valuable  protection 
to  public  pension  participants  and  annu- 
itanu:        I 

"(2)  makf  possible  the  promulgation  of 
federal  rula  or  enactment  of  future  amend- 
menU  that  would,  having  preempted  state 
protections,  permit  or  require  social  invest- 
ing by  public  funds  at  the  expense  of  retire- 
ment system  participanu  and  annuitanU: 

"(3)  imp<}se  increased  cosU  and  burdens 
on  public  retirement  systems  through  iU  re- 
porting reauiremenu.  benefit  application 
procedure  requiremenU.  and  other  provi- 
sions that  i^iU  divert  funds  from  these  plans 
that  would!  otherwise  l>e  used  to  pay  bene- 
fiU:    - 

•■(4)  pemjit  extensive  federal  control  over 
state  pension  plans  through  iU  almost  open- 
ended  authority  for  the  secretary  of  labor 
to  issue  refulations  to  accomplish  the  pur- 
poses of  thi  Act: 

"(5)  makt  the  federal  couru  the  primary 
interpreter  of  state  pension  laws: 

"(6)  encotirage  frivolous  personal  lawsuiU 
against  pe^ion  fund  trustees  and  advisors 
liscourage  their  uncompensated 
blic  employees:  and 
fere  with  the  responsibility  of 
rustees  as  established  in  state 
constitutional  provisions  for  ac- 
tuarial  projections   and   benefit   cost   esti- 
mates to  trie  state  legislature:  and 

"Wherea^.  The  provision  for  exempting  a 
state  fromjthis  legislation:  (1)  applies  essen- 
tially to  the  reporting  and  disclosure  sec- 
tions of .  the  legislation  and  would  not 
exempt  Te|cas  pension  participanu  from  the 
preemption  of  iU  statutory  constitutional 
protection*:  (2)  cannot  assure  Texas  of  ex- 
emption because  of  the  unknown  require- 
menU of  ^he  federal  regulations  regarding 
reporting  And  disclosure,  especially  with  re- 
spect to  information  made  confidential  by 
Texas  lawj  and  (3)  give  the  governor  of  s 
state  powjr  to  exempt  a  state  only  in  ac- 
cordance With  regulations  issued  by  the  sec- 
retary of  Inbor  and  subject  to  the  power  of 
the  secretiry  of  labor  to  revoke  the  exemp- 
tion: and 

"WhereJB.  Any  attempt  presently  to 
permit  or  [require  social  investing  of  Texas 
public  funds  would  require  a  constitutional 
amendment  to  be  voted  on  by  the  people 
but.  if  thi*  federal  legislation  were  enacted, 
such  social  investing  could  be  permitted  or 
required  by  federal  regulations  or  a  quiet. 
unobtrusive  amendment  of  federal  law:  and 
"Whereas.  In  a  policy  statement  adopted 
at  the  Naional  Conference  of  Stale  Legisla- 
tures' (NOSL)  annual  meeting  in  1981.  the 
NCSL  resflved  that  "the  Public  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act  and  any 
similar  proposals  be  opposed  as  a  serious 
usurpation  of  the  sovereign  power  of  the 
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sUte  and  local  govemmenU":  now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Rnolved  ty  the  House  of  Representatives, 
That  the  67th  Legislative  of  the  State  of 
Texas.  2nd  Called  Session,  hereby  declare 
opposition  to  passage  of  the  Public  Employ- 
ee Retirement  Income  Security  Act  in  any 
version:  and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  the  Texas  Secretary  of 
SUte  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  President  of  the  Senate  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  RepresenUtives  of 
the  United  States  Congress  and  to  all  mem- 
bers of  the  Texas  delegation  to  the  Con- 
gress with  the  request  that  this  resolution 
be  officially  entered  in  the  Congressional 
Record  as  a  memorial  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States:  and.  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  the  Texas  SecreUry  of 
SUte  forward  official  copies  of  this  resolu- 
tion to  the  legislatures  of  the  other  sUtes 
with  the  request  that  they  Join  this  state  in 
opposing  the  passage  of  any  version  of  the 
Public  Employee  Retirement  Income  Securi- 
ty Act." 

POM-988.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Michi- 
gan: to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Resolution 

"Whereas.  The  severity  of  the  current  na- 
tional recession  has  had  a  devastating 
impact  on  almost  every  sector  of  our  econo- 
my, with  the  housing  industry  being  one  of 
the  major  casualties.  This  has  led  to  the  un- 
employment of  countless  individuals  con- 
nected with  the  housing  industry,  including 
construction  workers  and  members  of  the 
skilled  trades  as  well  as  people  in  associated 
industries,  including  lumber  and  materials 
supply:  and 

"Whereas.  Any  improvement  in  our  na- 
tion's economy  will  necessarily  be  hampered 
without  a  corresponding  improvement  in 
the  housing  industry.  In  view  of  the  lack  of 
any  foreseeable  decrease  in  mortgage  rates, 
moreover,  swift  and  strong  remedial  action 
on  the  part  of  the  federal  government  is 
called  for:  now.  therefore,  be  it 

'  Resovled  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives (the  Senate  concurring).  That  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  Legislature 
hereby  memorialize  the  Congress  and  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  to  take  im- 
mediate action  to  provide  relief  to  the  hous- 
ing industry  by  providing  first-time  home 
buyers  a  credit  against  their  federal  income 
taxes  of  up  to  $5400  on  the  purchase  of  a 
home  between  May  1.  1982.  and  May  1.  1983. 
as  well  as  by  providing  mortgage  lenders  a 
credit  against  their  federal  income  Uxes  of 
up  to  $5400  on  any  home  mortgage  loans 
they  make  between  May  1.  1982,  and  May  1. 
1983.:  and  t>e  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  transmitted  to  the  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  RepresenUtives.  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  to  the 
members  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egation." 

POM-989.  A  joint  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  Washington: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance: 
Resolution 

"We.  your  MemorialisU.  the  House  of 
RepresenUtives  and  Senate  of  the  SUte  of 
Washington,  in  legislative  session  assem- 
bled, respectfully  represent  and  petition  as 
follows: 

"Whereas.  We  believe  that  appropriate 
trade  agreemenU  will  benefit  both  Ameri- 


can producers  and  consumers  by  putting 
needed  competition  back  in  certain  indus- 
tries, while  finding  additional  markeU  for 
commodities  that  we  produce  in  surplus  in 
industries  that  have  demonstrated  their 
ability  to  increase  worker  productivity:  and 

•Whereas.  The  Western  states  of  the 
United  States  have  a  demonstrated  ability 
to  produce  in  surplus  abundance  many  agri- 
cultural and  forest  producU  at  costs  which 
are  competitive  in  almost  any  foreign 
market:  and 

"Whereas.  Escalating  cosU  of  domestic 
transportation,  and  other  factors  continue 
to  reduce  the  capability  of  Western  states  to 
develop  and  expand  domestic  markeU  for 
their  major  commodities,  inhibiting  expan- 
sion of  production  and  reducing  employ- 
ment and  economic  potential:  and 

"Whereas.  The  export  of  agricultural  and 
forest  producu  has  been  a  major  factor  in 
helping  achieve  a  positive  balance  of  pay- 
menU  in  our  foreign  trade  program,  and 
there  is  great  potential  for  the  development 
of  additional  foreign  markeU  in  Far  East 
nations:  and 

"Whereas.  Notwithstanding  the  lack  of 
competitive  status  because  of  low  productiv- 
ity in  the  steel  industry,  or  the  declining 
markeU  and  production  in  the  United 
States  automobile  industry,  the  greatest 
measure  of  protection  for  the  American  con- 
sumer is  and  has  always  been  active  compe- 
tition between  various  suppliers,  not  in- 
creased trade  barriers,  tariffs,  quotas  and 
protectionism: 

"Now.  therefore.  Your  memorialisU  re- 
spectfully pray  that  the  President,  the  Cabi- 
net, the  Administration  and  the  Congress 
take  action  to  negotiate  trade  agreemenU 
with  Far  East  nations  that  take  into  ac- 
count both  our  productivty  strength  and 
our  shortcomings,  with  recognition  that 
two-way  international  trade  must  be  mutu- 
ally beneficial  to  all  parties.  We  further 
pray  that  such  agreemenU  recognize  our 
ability  to  produce  vast  surpluses  of  agricul- 
tural and  forest  producU  that  other  nations 
may  buy.  with  our  agreement  to  reduce  bar- 
riers to  the  trade  in  the  producU  those 
countries  have  the  greatest  ability  to 
produce. 

"Be  it  resolved.  That  copies  of  this  Memo- 
rial be  immediately  transmitted  to  the  Hon- 
orable Ronald  Reagan.  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Senate,  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  RepresenUtives.  and  each 
member  of  Congress  from  the  SUtes  of 
Washington.  Oregon,  and  California. 

POM-990.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Senate  of  the  State  of  Alaska:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations: 
RESOLirriON 

'"Whereas  salmon  is  the  mainstay  of  the 
Alaskan  fishing  industry:  and 

""Whereas  the  United  Kingdom  has  been  a 
major  importer  of  Alaska  canned  salmon: 
and 

"Whereas  the  United  Kingdom  has  im- 
posed an  embargo  on  Alaska  canned  salmon 
to  protect  the  health  of  British  citizens:  and 

■Whereas,  since  the  embargo  was  im- 
posed, the  State  of  Alaska  has  passed  legis- 
lation that  will  insure  the  wholesomeness 
and  quality  of  Alaska  canned  salmon:  and 

"Whereas  the  continued  embargo  by  the 
United  Kingdom  will  not  further  the  goal  of 
assuring  the  wholesomeness  of  Alaska 
canned  salmon: 

"Be  It  resolved  that  the  Alaska  Senate  re- 
spectfully requesU  Congress  and  the  Presi- 


dent to  urge  the  United  Kingdom  to  lift  its 
embargo  of  Alaska  canned  salmon. 

POM-991.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners  of  Broward 
County.  Fla.  urging  the  United  States  and 
the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
pursue  a  complete  halt  to  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons race:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-992.  A  petition  from  a  citizen  of 
New  York.  N.Y  urging  an  end  to  nuclear 
war  and  the  arms  control  race:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-993.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Trenton.  N.J.  urging  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  through  the 
New  Jersey  Congressional  Delegation,  to 
limit  the  nuclear  arms  race  with  the  Soviet 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-994.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  University  City.  Missouri 
urging  the  Congress  to  enter  Into  a  bilateral 
nuclear  weapons  freeze  with  the  Soviet 
Union:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

POM-995.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
City  Council  of  Calumet  City.  111.  urging  the 
Congress  to  enter  into  a  bilateral  nuclear 
weapon  freeze  with  the  Soviet  Union:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

POM-996.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  City  of 
Dothan.  Ala.  supporting  the  President's  pro- 
posed constitutional  amendment  to  allow 
for  prayer  to  be  offered  in  public  schools 
and  institutions:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

POM-997.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
Delaware:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary: 

RESOLtrrioN 

"Whereas.  Section  1  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  gives  the  federal  courU 
judicial  rather  than  legislative  power:  and 

"Whereas.  Judicial  activism  of  the  federal 
courU  related  to  school  prayer,  and  btising 
have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  Judicial  power 
and 

"Whereas,  matters  related  to  school 
prayer  and  busing  are  policy  decisions  for 
state  legislatures  and  state  courU:  and 

"Whereas,  the  workload  of  the  federal 
courU  has  almost  doubled  in  the  last  ten 
years:  and 

"Whereas.  the  increased  workload 
prompted  each  of  the  nine  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  to  request  in  June  1978  that 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  reduce 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court:  and 

"Whereas.  Article  III  of  the  Constitution 
granU  the  Congress  complete  discretionary 
authority  to  change  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court:  and 

"Whereas.  Congress  has  often  exercised 
iU  power  to  change  and  regulate  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

■"Now.  therefore: 

■Be  it  resolved.  That  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  131st  General  Assembly  of 
the  State  of  Delaware,  the  Senate  concur- 
ring therein,  respectfully  urges  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  legislation  to  remove  cases  in- 
volving public  sch(x>l  prayer  and  forced 
busing  to  achieve  integration  from  the  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  original  jurisdiction  of  district 
couru: 

'Be  it  further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this 
Resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
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the  United  States  snd  to  each  Member  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States." 

POM-998.  A  Joint,  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  California;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

Resoldtion 

"Whereas.  A  type  of  ammunition  has  been 
developed  and  made  available,  known  as  the 
KTW  bullet,  which  will  penetrate  the  com- 
bined thickness  of  four  bulletproof  vests  of 
the  kind  used  by  the  President  and  other  of- 
ficials and  policemeit  and 

"Whereas.  These  bullets  have  no  legiti- 
mate value  and  threaten  the  lives  of  all  law 
enforcement  agents  and  are  referred  to  as 
"killer  bullet":  and 

"Whereas.  Law  enforcement  agencies 
themselves  do  not  use  such  bullets  because 
they  endanger  the  lives  of  innocent  people 
who  might  accidentally  be  hit  by  stray  or 
ricocheting  bullets:  and 

"Whereas.  These  bullets  are  potentially 
available  to  any  citizen  in  any  state:  now. 
therefore,  be  it 

"Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  AttenMy  oj 
the  State  of  Califomia  jointly.  That  the 
Legislature  of  the  State  of  California  re- 
spectfully memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  enact  legislation  banning 
the  manufacturing,  sale,  importation  and 
possession  of  all  bullets  which  are  designed 
or  manufactured  primarily  for  the  purpose 
of  penetrating  metal  or  armor:  and  be  it  fur- 
ther. 

"Retolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  transmit  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
the  President  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  to  each  Senator  and 
Representative  from  California  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States." 

POM-999.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  of  California:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary: 

RKSOLunon 

"Whereas.  A  type  of  ammunition  has  been 
manufactured  and  offered  for  sale  luiown  as 
the  KTW  bullet  which  will  penetrate  the 
combined  density  of  more  than  four  bullet- 
proof vests  used  as  standard  equipment  by 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  and  the 
California  State  Police;  and 

"Whereas,  these  bullets  which  have  no  re- 
deeming value  and  threaten  the  lives  of  all 
law  enforcement  agents  are  referred  to  as 
■Police  kUler'  Bullets:  and 

"Whereas.  Law  enforcement  agencies 
themselves  do  not  use  such  bullets  because 
they  endanger  the  lives  of  innocent  people 
who  might  accidentally  be  hit  by  such  stray 
or  ricocheting  bullets;  and 

"Whereas,  The  federal  government  has 
outlawed  'explosive'  bullets  which  are  far 
less  dangerous  than  the  KTW  bullet  which 
will  penetrate  the  bodies  of  several  human 
beings  before  stopping:  now,  therefore,  be  it 

"Retolved  by  the  Assembly  of  the  State  of 
California,  That  the  Members  hereby  urge 
the  Legislature  of  every  state  and  the 
United  States  Congress  to  enact  legislation 
banning  the  manufacturing,  sale,  or  posses- 
sion of  such  bullets:  and  Ik  it  further 

•■Resolved,  That  the  Chief  Clerk  of  the  As- 
sembly transmit  a  suitably  prepared  copy  of 
this  resolution  to  each  member  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Congressional  Delegation  and  to  the 
presiding  officer  of  each  legislative  House  of 
each  state  and  enclose  copies  of  any  perti- 
nent bill  which  has  passed  or  is  pending  in 
the  California  Legislature." 


POM«-1000.  A  concurrent  resolution  adopt- 
ed by  the  Legislature  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan: tojthe  Committee  on  Labor  and  Human 
Resourxs: 

Resolution 

"Wh<  reas.  The  world  today  is  increasingly 
trouble  i  by  international  strife:  and 

"Wh<  reas.  Relatively  recent  technological 
advances  have  enabled  international  con- 
flicts to  have  potentially  disastrous  conse- 
quence*  for  all  humankind:  and 

"Wh^as.  The  resolution  of  conflicts, 
whethw  personal,  local,  national,  or  inter- 
nationw.  can  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  gained  personnel:  and 

"Whtfreas.  The  advances  made  in  the  dis- 
ciplinea  of  psychology,  psychiatry,  and  all 
manner  of  behavioral  science  make  It  practi- 
cal to  train  people  to  mediate  explosive  situ- 
ations effectively  in  accordance  with  pro\'en 
techniques.  Formal  teaching  of  such  skills 
could  Bring  a  new  means  of  responding  to 
the  crises  which  seems  to  be  ever .  present: 
and     T 

"Wh«reas,  The  systematic  use  of  trained 
persontel  in  the  resolution  of  international 
conflicts  could  save  this  nation  and  others 
countlte  billions  of  dollars  and  untold 
humansuffering:  now,  therefore  be  it 

Reaemyed  by  the  Senate  fthe  House  of  Rep- 
resentmives  concurring^.  That  the  Michigan 
Legislaiure  urges  the  United  States  Con- 
gress tb  establish  a  National  Academy  of 
Peace  and  Conflict  Resolution  dedicated  to 
training  persons  in  peaceful  conflict  resolu- 
tion techniques  and  their  patriotic  duty  to 
defend  their  country  when  diplomacy  and 
other  aon-violent  methods  of  conflict  reso- 
lution have  failed:  and  be  it  further 

"Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  traismitted  to  the  Speaker  of  the  United 
SUtes  House  of  Representatives,  the  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  SUtes  Senate,  and  to  the 
membf  rs  of  the  Michigan  congressional  del- 
egatioi ." 

POM -1001.  A  resolution  adopted  by  the 
Alame<  la  County  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Wofien  supporting  retention  of  vitality 
of  Titl^  IX  as  it  was  originally  written:  to 
the  Cdmmittee  on  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
source . 


RfFORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  Submitted: 

By  I  [r.  THURMOND,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Lhe  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  11 19.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Military  Per- 
sonnel and  Civilian  Employees'  Claims  Act 
of  IM I  to  increase  from  $15,000  to  $25,000 
the  n^imum  amount  that  the  United 
States  1  may  pay  In  settlement  of  a  claim 
under  khat  Act  (Kept.  No.  97-482). 

By  Mr.  w»ii-M«  from  the  Committee  on 
Agricuture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry: 

H.RJ6S90.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  oper- 
ation af  the  tobacco  price  support  and  pro- 
duction adjustment  program  in  such  a 
mann^  as  to  result  in  no  net  cost  to  taxpay- 
ers, td  limit  increases  in  the  support  price 
for  toKacco.  and  for  other  purposes. 


INIKODUCTION  OF  BILUS  AND 
I  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

Th4  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
and  4^ond  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, md  referred  as  indicated: 

ly    Mr.    LEVIN    (for    himself,    Mr. 
CoHEH,  and  Mr.  Kastdi  ): 


S.  2674.  ^  bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the 
Social  Seciaity  Act  to  require  a  finding  of 
medical  improvement  when  disability  bene- 
fits are  terminated,  to  provide  for  a  review 
and  right  Do  personal  appearance  prior  to 
termination  of  disability  benefits,  to  provide 
for  uniforra  standards  in  detennining  dis- 
ability, to  ptoiide  continued  payment  of  dis- 
ability benefits  during  the  appeals  process, 
and  for  ottter  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finances 

By  Mi.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  267S.  4  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  State  to{  reimburse  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments fbr  providing  extraordinary  pro- 
tection with  respect  to  foreign  consular 
posts  located  in  the  United  SUtes  outside 
the  metrop  >litan  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia: to  I  he  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

By  Mr.  DODD  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

CociaAN): 

S.   2076.    A   bill   to  esUblish   a   National 

Hostel  Systfm  Plan,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 

Resources,  i 

McCLURE  (by  request): 
bill  to  amend  title  I  of  the  Rec- 
>iect  Authorization  Act  of  1972 
92-514:  86  SUt.  964)  as  amend- 
Law  96-375  (94  SUt.  1507):  to 
the  Comm^tee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
CHiias,  and  Mr.  Randolph): 
S.  2678.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  estab- 
lish an  inanity  defense,  to  esUblish  a  ver- 
dict of  not  Euilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity 
and  for  otfier  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mf.  DURENBEROER: 
S.  2679.  Ifi  bill  to  add  representatives  of 
town  officials  to  the  membership  of  the  Ad- 
visory Commission  on  Intergovernmental 
Relations;  to  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs. 

By  Mf.  EAST: 
SJ.  Res.  pes.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
September     1982     as     "National     Seaing 
Month.":  tp  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mk-.  BENTSEN: 

SJ.   Res    206.   Joint   resolution   entitled 

"The  Flat  flate  Income  Tax  Resolution":  to 

the  Comml  Ltee  on  Finance. 
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SUBMIJ  eiON  OF  CX>NCURRENT 
AND  J  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fol  owing  concurrent  resolutions 
and  Sena  «  resolutions  were  read,  and 
referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  indicated: 
By  M  r.  NUNN: 
S.  Res.  4  19.  Resolution  authorizing  the  re- 
printing of  the  committee  print  entitled 
"NATO:  Can  the  Alliance  Be  Saved?":  to 
the  Comrqittee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion. 

By   Mr.   ARMSTRONG   (for   himself. 
Mr  I.  Hawkins.  Mr.  Thurmond.  Mr. 
MArriMCLY.  Mr.  Helms,  Mr.  Symms. 
ant  Mr.  Kasten): 
S.  Con.  !Res.   109.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
legislation   should   be   passed   in   order  to 
make  the  Government  Printing  Office  more 
cost-effective  and  efficient:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ooi  emmental  Affairs. 

By  mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
Kaiskbadm,  Mr.  Kennedy,  Mr.  Moy- 
Nii  AN.  Mr.  D'Amato.  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Do  >D.  Mr.  Sarbanes,  Mr.  Inouye. 
ani  1  Mr.  Cranston): 


S.  Con.  Res.  110.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
specting the  Secretary  of  SUtes  recom- 
mending continuing  extended  voluntary  de- 
parture sUtus  for  Ethiopian  nationals  In 
the  United  SUtes:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JEPSEN: 

S.  Con.  Res.  111.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
express  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
National  Endowment  for  Soil  and  Water 
Conservation  shall  be  and  is  hereby  en- 
dorsed by  the  UJS.  Congress:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILUS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  LEVIN  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Cohen,  and  Mr.  Kasten): 

S.  2674.  A  bill  to  amend  title  II  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  require  a 
finding  of  medical  improvement  when 
disability  benefits  are  terminated,  to 
provide  for  a  review  and  right  to  per- 
sonal appearance  prior  to  termination 
of  disability  benefits,  to  provide  for 
uniform  standards  in  determining  dis- 
ability, to  provide  continued  payment 
of  disability  benefits  during  the  ap- 
peals process,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Cohen  and  Mr. 
Levin  on  this  legislation  and  the  text 
of  the  legislation  appear  earlier  in 
today's  Record.) 


By  Mr.  PERCY  (by  request): 
S.  2675.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  for  providing  ex- 
traordinary protection  with  respect  to 
foreign  consular  posts  located  in  the 
United  States  outside  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia: 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions. 

REIMBURSEMENT  FOR  PROTECTION  OP  CONSULAR 
POSTS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  by  re- 
quest. I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  reimburse  State  and 
local  governments  for  providing  ex- 
traordinary protection  with  respect  to 
foreign  consular  posts  located  in  the 
United  States  outside  the  metropoli- 
tan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  legislation  has  been  requested 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  I  am 
introducing  the  proposed  legislation  in 
order  that  there  may  be  a  specific  bill 
to  which  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
the  public  may  direct  their  attention 
and  comments. 

I  reserve  my  right  to  support  or 
oppose  this  bill,  as  well  as  any  suggest- 
ed amendments  to  it,  when  the  matter 
is  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point,  together  with  a  section-by-sec- 
tion analysis  of  the  bill  and  the  letter 
from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
for   Congressional    Relations   to   the 


President  of  the  Senate  dated  June  10. 
1982. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2675 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  It  is  the  intent  of  Congress 
that  the  protection  of  foreign  consular  posts 
and  officials  located  in  the  United  SUtes 
outside  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  remains  the  responsibility 
of  SUte  and  local  governments.  But  the 
Congress  also  recognizes  that  there  are  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  protective  need 
when  Federal  assistance  is  appropriate,  and 
this  act  will  permit  such  assistance. 

Sec.  2.  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
finds  it  necessary  in  order  to  meet  United 
SUtes  obligations  under  the  Vienna  Con- 
vention on  Consular  Relations,  the  Conven- 
tion on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of 
Crimes  Against  Internationally  Protected 
Persons,  and  any  other  international  law  or 
convention  to  which  the  United  SUtes  is  a 
party,  he  is  authorized  to  request  the  assist- 
ance of  SUte  and  local  govemmenU  other 
than  those  in  the  metropolitan  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  the  performance  of 
the  following  security  functions  and.  In 
cases  of  extraordinary  need,  to  reimburse 
those  governments  for  reasonable  expenses 
associated  with: 

(a)  fixed  guards  posU  at  any  consular 
premises  or  the  residences  of  any  consular 
officers  within  their  jurisdiction,  and 

(b)  protective  security  details  and  other 
extraordinary  functions  relating  to  protec- 
tion of  consular  premises  and  officers 
within  their  jurisdiction. 

In  any  case  in  which  the  SUte  or  local 
government  cannot  accede  to  such  request 
for  assistance  because  of  a  lack  of  manpow- 
er, the  Secretary  of  SUte  is  authorized  to 
procure  security  ser\'ices  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law  of  the  United 
States  normally  applicable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  such  services,  provided  that  those 
performing  such  services  are  duly  author- 
ized to  do  so  in  the  Jurisdiction  in  question. 

Sec.  3.  For  purposes  of  this  Act. 

(a)  "Consular  premises'"  means  the  build- 
ings or  parU  of  buildings  and  the  land  ancil- 
lary thereto,  irrespective  of  oanershlp,  used 
exclusively  for  the  purposes  of  a  consulate- 
general,  consulate,  vice-consulate  or  consul- 
ar agency  of  a  foreign  government  a-ithin 
the  United  SUtes: 

(b)  "Consular  officer"  means  any  person 
entrusted  with  the  exercise  of  consular 
functions  within  the  United  States  and  duly 
notified  in  that  capacity  to  the  Department 
of  SUte. 

Sic.  4.  The  Secretary  of  State  may  issue 
such  regulations  as  he  deems  appropriate  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  5.  In  addition  to  funds  otherwise 
available,  there  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  on  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

Sbctioh-by-Section  Analysis 
Section  1.  This  Section  states  the  Congres- 
sional intent  to  reaffirm  the  historical  and 
constitutional  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment that  the  several  states  are  responsible 
for  assuring  the  equal  protection  of  the  law 
to  every  person  within  their  jurisdiction. 
This  responsibility  Includes  foreign  diplo- 


matic and  consular  personnel.  This  Section 
also  states  that  Congress  recognizes  that 
the  obligations  accepted  by  the  Federal 
Government  in  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations  sometime  impose  a 
heavy  burden  on  the  several  states  and  that 
there  are  Instances  of  extraordinary  protec- 
tive need  when  Federal  assistance  to  the 
states  is  appropriate.  Under  3  USC  202.  the 
Uniformed  Division  of  the  Secret  Ser\-ice  is 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  diplomatic 
premises  within  the  metropolitan  area  of 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Section  2.  This  section  sets  out  the  basic 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  re- 
quest the  assistance  of  state  and  local  gov- 
ernments, other  than  those  in  the  metropol- 
itan area  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  in  the 
performance  of  certain  enumerated  security 
functions  for  consular  offices.  The  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  to  request  this  assistance 
when,  in  his  judgment,  it  is  necessary  in 
order  to  meet  the  obligations  of  the  United 
SUtes  under  the  Vienna  Convention  on 
Consular  Relations  (21  UST  77.  TIAS  6820. 
April  24.  1963).  the  Convention  on  the  Pre- 
vention of  Punishment  of  Crimes  Against 
Internationally  Protected  Persons,  common- 
ly known  as  the  "New  York  Convention"  (28 
UST  1975.  TIAS  8532.  February  20.  1977). 
and  any  other  international  law  or  conven- 
tion to  which  the  United  States  is  a  pariy. 
It  is  the  expectation  of  the  Congress,  as 
expressed  in  Section  1.  that  state  and  local 
governments  will  continue  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility  and  to  bear  the  cost  of  this 
protection.  However,  this  Section  also  pro- 
vides that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  has 
determined  that  state  and  local  govern- 
ments have  an  extraordinary  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  in  order  to  carry  out  these  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
reimburse  those  governments  for  reasonable 
expenses  associated  with  that  protection.  If 
the  state  or  local  government  cannot  accede 
to  such  a  request  for  assistance  because  of  a 
lack  of  manpower,  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ized, as  a  last  resori.  to  procure  security 
ser\'ices  not«-lthstanding  any  other  provi- 
sions of  law  normally  applicable  to  the  ac- 
quisition of  such  serx'ices.  This  section  also 
provides  that  any  private  security  firm 
hired  by  the  Secretary  under  this  authority 
must  be  duly  authorized  to  perform  such 
serx'Ices  in  the  jurisdiction  In  question. 

Section  2  also  defines' the  type  of  assist- 
ance which  the  Secretar)-  is  authorized  to 
request,  and  for  which  he  is  authorized  to 
reimburse  or  procure  the  ser\-ices  of  a  pri- 
vate firm.  Those  are  defined  as  (a)  "fixed 
guard  posts  at  any  consular  premises  or  the 
residences  of  any  consular  officers,  and  (b) 
"protective  security  details  and  other  ex- 
traordinary functions  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  consular  premises  and  officers."'  In 
practice  this  will  mean  two  principal  things: 
first,  stationary  oniformed  guards  outside 
the  entrance  to  consular  premises  and  the 
residence  of  any  consular  officials,  and  sec- 
ondly, security  deUils  to  accompany  consul- 
ar officials,  while  traveling  or  any  other  sit- 
uation requiring  protection.  Subparagraph 
b  also  provides  for  protection  in  "other  ex- 
traordinary functions  relating  to  the  protec- 
tion of  consular  premises  and  officers." 

It  is  Important  to  understand  that  this  au- 
thority is  limited  to  consular  premises  out- 
side the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District  of 
Columbia.  Therefore,  it  will  not  apply  to 
missions  to  the  United  Nations  nor  to  trav- 
eling foreign  dignitaries.  Recent  attacks  on 
Turkish  consular  officials  In  the  United 
Slates  demonstrate  the  clear  need  to  pro- 
tect consular  officials. 
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Section  3.  This  Section  defines  "consular 
premises"  and  "consular  officers"  in  accord- 
ance with  the  normally  accepted  definitions 
under  international  law. 

Section  4.  This  Section  authorizes  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  to  issue  the  necessary  ad- 
ministrative regulations  to  carry  out  the 
law.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  adopt  regulations  requiring  that, 
prior  to  reimbursing  state  and  local  govern- 
ments, agreement  will  have  t>een  reached  in 
each  case  between  the  Oepartment  and  the 
state  and  local  government  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  services  to  be  provided  and  as  to  the 
total  cost.  This  will  provide  an  effective  cost 
control  on  expenditures  under  this  author- 
ity. 

Section  5.  This  Section  authorizes  appro- 
priations to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  the 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  and  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

Oefartment  or  State. 
Wathington,  D.C..  June  10.  1982. 
Hon.  George  Bush. 
President  of  the  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  President:  Enclosed  for  your 
consideration  and  appropriate  reference  is  a 
legislative  proposal  to  amend  Title  22  of  the 
United  Stales  Code  by  adding  a  new  Section 
2691  which  authorizes  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  reimburse  state  and  local  govern- 
ments for  providing  extraordinary  protec- 
tion to  foreign  consular  posts  located  in  the 
United  States  outside  the  metropolitan  area 
of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  proposal  is  deigned  primarily  to 
meet  United  States  obligations  under  the 
Vienna  Convention  on  Consular  Relations, 
the  Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  Crimes  Against  Internationally 
Protected  Persons,  and  other  international 
laws  and  conventions.  In  essence  the  legisla- 
tion would  permit  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
request  urgently  extraordinary  protective 
services  specified  in  the  proposed  legislation 
for  foreign  consular  personnel  from  state 
and  local  police  jurisdictions  and  agree  to 
pay  for  such  services.  It  would  permit  the 
Secretary  to  contract  for  such  services  from 
private  firms  if,  at  the  time  the  services 
were  needed,  state  and  local  authorities 
were  unable  to  respond.  The  Secretary  is 
also  authorized  to  adopt  regulations  imple- 
menting this  section  and  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  Secretary  to  require  in  those  regula- 
tions that  state  and  local  governments  may 
be  reimbursed  only  when  there  has  been  a 
prior  agreement  as  to  the  type  of  services  to 
be  provided  and  as  to  the  total  cost.  This 
will  provide  an  effective  cost  control  mecha- 
nism. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  not  in  any 
way  change  the  constitutional  responsibility 
of  states  to  provide  equal  protection  of  the 
law  to  all  persons  within  their  jurisdiction. 
It  would  recognize  that  there  are  occasional- 
ly extraordinary  circumstances  in  meeting 
the  responsibility  for  the  protection  of  for- 
eign consular  personnel  when  Federal  as- 
sistance is  appropriate  and  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  determine  when  such 
circumstances  exist  and  to  provide  Federal 
assistance.  The  Congress  has  already  recog- 
nized that  such  extraordinary  protection  is 
needed  in  the  cases  of  the  Diplomatic  Corps 
in  the  metropolitan  area  of  Washington  and 
in  New  York  City  and  approved  legislation 
to  meet  the  need. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  advised  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
presentation  of  this  legislative  proposal  to 
the  Congress  and  that  its  enactment  would 
be  consistent  with  the  Administration's  ob- 
jectives. 


With  CO  rdial  regards. 


Sin<  erely. 


By 


S.  2679 
hostel 


poses; 
and 


June  21  1982 


Powell  A.  Moore. 
Aisiitant  Secretary 
Jot  Congressional  Relations.* 


and 


Hr. 


Mr.  DODD  (for  himself 

Cochran): 
A  bill  to  establish  a  national 
system  plan,  and  for  other  pur- 
the  Committee  on  Energy 
Natiiral  Resources. 


Mr. 
am  introducing  a 
developipent    of 
system. 


NATIONAL  hostel  SYSTEM 

DpDD.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
bill  to  plan  for  the 
a    national     hostel 
am  pleased  to  have  Senator 
CocHRAif  join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  Na- 
tional Hbstel  System  Plan  Act  of  1982. 

Mr.  President,  everyone  has  heard  of 
the  dor  nitory-style  European  hostel, 
famous  'or  providing  millions  of  trav- 
elers \  ith  inexpensive,  overnight 
housing  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis.  C  ostels  through  Europe  have 
given  mi  iny  visitors  opportunities  they 
might  o  herwise  not  have  had  to  tour 
cities  I  knd  countryside  of  world 
renown.  Moreover,  hostel  accommoda- 
tion is  structured  so  as  to  encourage  a 
visitor  tto  meet  and  get  to  know  others 
from  mi|ny  different  nations  and  back- 
groundsi  In  so  doing,  hosteling  fosters 
invaluable  bonds  of  friendship  and  ca- 
maderie  between  individuals  and 
among  nations. 

Like  Iheir  European  counterparts, 
hostels  in  this  country  allow  people  of 
all  ages  to  enjoy  our  great  national 
monuments,  parks,  and  historic  cities. 
Yet  tourists  both  from  home  and 
abroad  have  a  complaint  about  U.S. 
hostels:  They  are  simply  too  few  and 
too  far  'between.  Whereas  visitors  to 
Europe  have  over  5,000  hostels  to 
choose  jfrom  in  arranging  overnight 
stays,  visitors  in  our  country  have  no 
more  than  280. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  the  only 
nation  ip  the  world  with  hostels  that 
do  not  Ireceive  some  form  of  govern- 
mental !  recognition  or  assistance.  At 
present^  American  Youth  Hostels.  Inc., 
a  private,  nonprofit  organization, 
stands  ^lone  in  having  established  a 
proceditt'e  for  developing  and  manag- 
ing a  network  of  hostels  here  at  home. 

This  legislation  would  direct  the  Sec- 
retary ff  the  Interior,  working  with 
other  nederal  agencies  and  American 
Youth  Hostels,  Inc.,  to  draft  a  nation- 
al plan  for  guiding  the  development 
and  malnagement  of  hostels.  Such  a 
plan  wculd  outline  ways  to  encourage 
businesi  «s  and  private,  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations to  operate  new  hostels,  while 
identifying  the  role  different  levels  of 
govemiiient  might  play  in  encouraging 
such  efforts. 

This  plan  would  also  assess  the 
present  and  future  demand  for  hostel- 
ing within  the  United  States,  listing 
possible  geographic  locations  ideally 
suited  for  expanding  existing  hostels 
and  building  new  ones.  Finally,  the 
plan  wpuld  evaluate  resources  which 


could  be  uied  to  establish  a  hostel 
system,  including  vacant  buildings  on 
Federal  lanqs  that  might  be  converted 
into  hostel^  and  youth  employment 
programs  that  might  provide  the  labor 
for  such  conlversions. 

The  Nati(»nal  Hostel  System  Plan 
Act  would  rot  authorize  the  expendi- 
ture of  any  additional  funds.  Rather, 
it  would  better  direct  the  use  of  re- 
sources wh  ch  are  now  available  in 
order  to  establish  a  wider  network  of 
hostels  witti  in  the  United  States  from 
which  all  travelers  could  potentially 
benefit. 

By  encour  aging  the  further  develop- 
ment of  our  own  hostel  system,  this 
legislation  ^/ould  give  Americans  and 
foreign  visitors  alike  greater  access  to 
our  cities  imd  wilderness  areas.  At 
present,  trrvelers  can  bicycle  along 
Connecticut  lakes,  visit  museums  in 
Philadelphii  l,  hike  in  a  Georgia  forest, 
and  beachi:omb  along  the  Pacific 
coast,  while  staying  in  nearby  hostels. 

Hostels  hiive  become  even  more  im- 
portant giv>n  the  rapidly  escalating 
cost  of  travel  in  these  difficult  eco- 
nomic time: .  Without  the  inexpensive 
accommoda  ion  offered  by  hostels, 
many  would  not  be  able  to  afford  some 
of  the  trips  [  just  outlined  above. 

Mr.  President,  in  considering  this 
legislation,  it  is  important  to  remem- 
ber that  hoitels  serve  everyone.  Senior 
citizens  and  teenagers  have  equal  op- 
portunity t*  take  advantage  of  hostel 
accommodations,  as  do  individual  trav- 
elers and  faimilies.  Hostels  also  accom- 
modate handicapped  groups,  making 
trips  possible  to  places  as  diverse  as 
the  Coloradb  Rockies  and  Boston. 

The  concept  of  a  national  hostel 
system  has  always  received  strong  bi- 
partisan support  in  Congress  and  the 
executive  branch. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  remind  my 
colleagues  df  something  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt once  ^id: 

From  the  time  I  was  nine  until  I  was  sev- 
enteen I  speit  most  of  my  holidays  bicy- 
cling on  the  continent.  This  was  the  best 
education  I  ever  had:  far  better  than 
schools.  The  n<ore  one  circulates  In  his  trav- 
els the  bette^  citizen  he  becomes  not  only 
for  his  own  country,  but  of  the  world. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join  with  me 
in  sponsoring  this  bill  to  provide 
young  and  >ld  alike  with  the  opportu- 
nity to  gain  the  kind  of  education  Roo- 
sevelt refer  -ed  to  via  U.S.  hostels.  Fur- 
ther developing  our  hostels  will  allow 
those  at  ^ome  and  abroad  to  "see 
America  fir  st."  The  result  can  only  be 
increased  understanding,  cultural 
awareness,  find  good  will  for  all. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  legislation  be 
printed  in  t  tie  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordend  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


June  24,  1982 
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S.  2676 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "National  Hostel 
System  Plan  Act  of  1982". 
Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  hostels  provide  inexpensive  overnight 
accommodations  for  bicyclists,  hiiiers.  can- 
oeists, and  other  travelers  of  all  ages: 

(2)  hostels  offer  a  practical  means  to  fa- 
cilitate visits  to,  and  enhance  the  enjoyment 
of,  our  Nation's  scenic  and  outdoor  recrea- 
tion resources,  historic  features  and  cultural 
achievements  in  both  rural  and  highly  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  United  States: 

(3)  for  more  than  sixty  years,  travelers 
throughout  the  world  have  enjoyed  and  ap- 
preciated the  value  of  hostels: 

(4)  forty -nine  foreign  countries  have 
hostel  systems  which  receive  various  forms 
of  governmental  assistance: 

(5)  no  Federal  programs  exist  to  support 
the  development  of  a  system  of  hostels  in 
the  United  States:  and 

(6)  only  one  national,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tion. "American  Youth  Hostels.  Incorporat- 
ed", the  United  States  representative  to  the 
International  Youth  Hostel  Federation,  has 
established  a  procedure  for  the  development 
and  management  of  a  national  system  of 
hostels. 

(b)  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  Act  to  provide 
for  the  preparation  of  a  National  Hostel 
System  Plan— 

(1)  to  guide  the  development  and  imple- 
mentation of  a  national  hostel  system. 

(2)  to  encourage  the  development  of  hos- 
tels by  Federal.  State,  and  local  governmen- 
tal agencies,  private,  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, and  private  business,  and 

(3)  to  encourage  the  operation  of  hostel 
by  private,  nonprofit  organizations,  and 
businesses. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
through  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
working  in  full  consultation  with  the  Chief 
of  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  American  Youth  Hostels.  Incor- 
porated, and  other  interested  groups,  shall 
develop  and  transmit  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  of  the  United 
States  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources of  the  United  States  Senate,  a  Na- 
tional Hostel  System  Plan.  The  Plan  shall 
be  completed  no  later  than  two  complete 
fiscal  years  following  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act.  The  Plan,  as  a  minimum,  shall  in- 
clude— 

(Da  comprehensive  statement  of  objec- 
tives and  purposes  for  a  national  hostel 
system  to  be  developed  under  the  Plan; 

(2)  a  nationwide  inventory  of  existing  pri- 
vately and  publicly  owned  or  operated  hos- 
tels, with  assessments  of  positive  and  nega- 
tive features  of  their  location  and  current 
operation  which  is  designed  to  improve 
planning  for  additional  hostels,  and  to  ex- 
amine how  existing  hostels  might  be  incor- 
porated into  a  national  system; 

(3)  a  survey  and  an  assessment  of  the  cur- 
rent and  potential  market  demand  for  hos- 
teling in  the  United  States; 

(4)  an  assessment  of  the  current  and  po- 
tential travel  and  facility-use  customs  of 
Americans  and  their  likely  proclivity  to  uti- 
lize a  hostel  system: 

(5)  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  areas  and 
specific  geographic  locations  throughout 
the  Nation  which  appear  to  t>e  conducive  to 
and  practical  for  the  location  of  hostels  in 
both  the  short-range  and  long-range  future; 

(6)  a  discussion  of  the  types  of  facilities 
which  appear  to  offer  practical  solutions  to 


the  provision  of  hostels,  such  as  new  con- 
struction and  the  renovation  and  adaptation 
of  existing  facilities  and  structures: 

(7)  an  analysis  of  the  possible  options  for 
private  and  public  financing  of  the  construc- 
tion, renovation,  adaptation,  and  operation 
of  public  and  private  nonprofit  hostels: 

(8)  a  thorough  evaluation  of  the  feasibili- 
ty and  suitability  of  using  the  resources 
available  through  appropriate  youth  em- 
ployment or  conservation  programs  for  de- 
veloping elements  of  a  national  hostel 
system; 

(9>  an  evaluation  of  various  approaches 
for  the  optimum  administration  and  coordi- 
nation of  a  national  hostel  system: 

(10)  the  identification  of  future  roles  and 
functions  for  all  levels  of  government,  af- 
fected organizations,  and  the  private  sector 
in  the  development  and  operation  of  a  na- 
tional hostel  system; 

(11)  the  exploration  of  possibilities  of  affi- 
liating and  coordinating  efforts  with  nation- 
al and  international  organizations  with  simi- 
lar objectives,  such  as  the  American  Youth 
Hostels.  Incorporated,  the  "YMCA.  the 
YWCA.  the  International  Youth  Hostel 
Federation,  and  the  Federation  of  Interna- 
tional Youth  Travel  Organizations; 

(12)  minimum  facility  and  operational 
standards  for  hostels,  taking  into  consider- 
ation the  internationally  established  stand- 
ards of  the  International  Youth  Hostel  Fed- 
eration; 

( 13)  consideration  of  the  routes  of  existing 
or  planned  national.  State,  interstate,  or 
l(Kal  bicycling,  riding,  and  hiking  trails  and 
routes  of  recreational  water  travel,  to  in- 
clude subsystems  linking  urt>an  areas  with 
Federal.  State,  and  local  lands  and  facilities 
administered  for  recreation  or  other  leisure 
time  activities; 

(14)  priorities  for  the  adaptation  of  suita- 
ble existing  structures  into  hostels,  where 
practicable,  including  structures  which  are 
listed  on.  or  are  eligible  for  listing  on.  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places:  and 

(15)  an  inventory  of  existing  structures  on 
Federal  lands  administered  by  the  Forest 
Service  and  the  National  Park  Ser\'ice. 
which  are  potentially  suitable  for  use  as 
hostels  and  the  use  of  which  for  such  pur- 
poses would  not  be  Inconsistent  with  written 
management  plaiu  and  objectives.  A  similar 
inventory  shall  be  (H>nducted  on  all  other 
federally  owned  lands,  where  practicable. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  for  full 
public  participation  as  a  part  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Plan. 

(c)  Every  six  months  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  Act  until  the  Plan  is  submitted 
to  the  appropriate  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  with  the  cooperation  of 
participation  organiutions  shall  submit  to 
such  committees  a  brief  and  comprehensive 
written  status  report  on  the  progress  l>eing 
made  toward  the  completion  of  the  Plan. 

(d)(1)  The  Secretary  shall  publish  notice 
in  the  Federal  Register  of  the  availability  to 
the  public,  for  review  and  comment,  of  the 
propoaed  Plan.  Sixty  calendar  days  shall  be 
permitted  for  such  public  review  and  com- 
ment period. 

(2)  Within  sixty  days  after  the  completion 
of  the  review  prcxiedures  set  forth  in  para- 
graph (1)  of  this  subsection,  the  Secretary 
shall  incorporate  into  the  Plan  such  com- 
ments and  recommendations  as  the  Secre- 
tary deems  appropriate.  The  Secretary  shall 
submit  the  Plan,  concurrently  with  the  pub- 
lic's comments  and  recommendations,  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
of  the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 


Natural  Resources  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  Secretary  may  enter  into 
contracts  and  cooperative  agreements  for 
such  technical  and  professional  services  and 
expertise  as  he  deems  necessary  and  appro- 
priate to  assist  in  the  preparation  of  the 
Plan. 

(b)  At  the  request  of  the  Secretary,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  agency  shall  detail  to 
the  Secretary,  such  personnel  of  that 
agency  as  may  be  necessary  to  assist  the 
Secretary  in  preparation  of  the  Plan. 

Sec.  S.  Effective  not  later  than  four  years 
after  the  effective  date  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary shall  ensure  that  each  Statewide 
Comprehensive  Outdoor  Recreation  Plan, 
developed  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
Land  and  Water  Conser\-ation  Fund  Act,  ad- 
dresses the  issue  of  the  location  and  devel- 
opment of  hostels  in  a  manner  consistent 
with  the  Plan  developed  pursuant  to  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  or  in  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law.  or  in  any 
rule  or  regulation  prescribed  under  Federal 
law.  shall  t>e  construed  to  prohibit  the  oper- 
ator of  any  hostel  to  which  this  Act  applies 
from  imposing  reduced  fees  to  any  person 
based  upon  such  person's  meml>ership  in 
American  Youth  Hostels.  Incorporated,  or 
an  international  affiliate  thereof. 

(b)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  construed 
to  require  (or  permit)  the  development  of 
hostels  on  federally  owned  or  controlled 
lands  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  other- 
wise applicable  provisions  of  law.  rules,  reg- 
ulations, or  written  management  objectives 
and  plans. 

(c)  Each  department  and  agency  of  the 
Federal  Government  shall  cooperate  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible  with  the  Secretary  in 
supplying  information,  data,  and  other  as- 
sistance in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of 
this  Act. 

Sec.  7.  For  purposes  of  this  Act.  the 
term— 

(1)  "hostel"  means  an  inexpensive,  super- 
vised overnight  facility,  whose  standards  at 
a  minimum,  comply  with  the  standards  of 
the  International  Youth  Hostel  Federation. 
Such  term  includes  the  land  upon  which 
such  a  facility  is  situated: 

(2)  "local  government"  means  any  city, 
county,  town,  township,  parish,  village,  or 
Other  political  subdivision  of  a  State  which 
is  a  general  purpose  unit  of  local  govern- 
ment. Such  term  also  includes  any  special 
park  and  recreation  district  authorized 
under  State  law; 

(3)  "Plan"  means  the  National  Hostel 
System  Plan: 

(4)  "private  nonprofit  organization" 
means  an  organization  described  in  section 
501(c)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
which  is  exempt  from  taxation  under  sec- 
tion 501(a)  of  such  Code: 

(5)  "Secretary "  means  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior: 

(6)  "State  "  means  any  State  of  the  United 
States,  the  District  of  Columbia.  Puerto 
Rico.  Guam,  the  Virgin  Islands.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Commonwealth  of  the 
Northern  Mariana  Islands;  and 

(7)  "structure"  means  a  building,  bam. 
cabin,  cottage,  or  any  other  facility  which  is 
suitable  for  use  as  a  hostel. 

Sec.  8.  (a)  Effective  October  1.  1983.  there 
is  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  Act.  the  authority  to  enter  into  con- 
tracts, to  incur  obligations,  or  to  make  pay- 
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'  Uiis  Act  shaD  be  ef fccUve  only 
to  tbe  extent,  and  in  each  amounts,  as  are 
pwwlded  in  advance  in  appropriation  Acts. 


By  Mr.  McCLURE  (by  request): 

S.  acn.  A  bOl  to  amend  Utle  I  of  the 
Redammtion  Project  Authorization 
Act  of  1973  (Public  Law  92-514:  86 
StaL  964)  as  amended  by  PuUic  Iaw 
96-175  (94  Stat.  1507):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
AMiawiiai  or  RacLuisnoii  Paojacr 
Aunnaiianoa  Acr 
•  Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  at 
the  request  of  the  administration  I  am 
introducint  ledslation  to  amend  title  I 
of  tbe  Reclamation  Project  Act  of 
1972.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  letter  of  May  17. 1982.  from  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  the  Interior  CSarrey 
E.  Camithers.  transmittinc  the  draft 
bOl  to  the  Confess  and  a  copy  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  RnxMo. 

There  beinc  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RaooBB.  as  f (rilows: 
VJS.  Dtrumamr  or  rm  Imnuoa. 

Omca  or  nn  Sbostabt. 
Wa^ington.  D.a.  May  17.  1992. 
Hon.  Obobgx  Bdsh. 
PnaitaU  t^  the  Senmte. 
WlBsMafftoa.  D.C 

Hum  Ma.  Pusibbiit:  Endaced  is  a  draft 
bOl  reauttaorWnc  the  doaed  Basin  Division. 
San  Luis  Valley  Project.  CJolorado.  to  pro- 
vide for  a  revised  mititation  plan.  The  re- 
vivd  plan  is  necessary  as  a  result  of 
chanced  conditkns  since  project  authoriza- 
tion. It  is  also  leas  expensive  than  the  au- 
tboriaed  plan  and  will  reduce  the  project 
oast  by  over  one  million  dollars,  vhile  still 
providinc  for  appropriate  project  mitica- 
tion.  The  revised  plan  is  attached. 

We  rceoouaend  that  the  bill  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  Committee  for  consider- 
ation and  enacted. 

The  Cloaed  Basin  Division  was  authorised 
for  construction  by  Public  Law  93-514. 
dated  October  30.  197X  and  was  baaed  on 
the  plan  presented  in.the  Secretary's  Feasi- 
bOity  Report  dated  July  IMS  and  a  May 
1970  Reevahiation  Statement,  both  of 
which  were  printed  in  House  Document  No. 
91-399.  Advance  planninc  studies  were  initi- 
ated in  Hacal  year  1979  and  the  Definite 
Flan  Report  was  approved  on  November  16. 
1979.  The  project  as  rieauthoriaed  Iqr  Public 
Law  99-375.  dated  October  3. 1980.  provided 
for  (1)  an  inoreaaed  cost  ceilinc  (3)  modifi- 
cation of  project  plans  as  shown  in  the  No- 
vember 19.  1979.  Definite  Plan  Report;  and 
(3>  a  limited  decrease  in  water  level  in  irri- 
gation and  domestic  wells  outside  the 
project  boundary  to  3  feet,  (construction  ac- 
Uvities  were  initiated  in  Hacal  year  1990. 

The  division  is  located  in  the  northern 
part  of  the  San  Luis  Valley  in  south-central 
(Solorado  in  Alamosa  and  Sacuache  Coun- 
ties in  a  topocraphic  basin  called  the  (Hased 
Basin,  north  of  the  towns  of  Alamosa  and 
Monte  Vista.  The  San  Luis  Valley  is  in  the 
uppermost  part  of  tbe  great  valley  of  the 
Rio  Gruide.  The  Closed  Basin  has  a  surface 
area  of  3.840  square  miles  and  the  basin 
flows  in  recent  history  are  confined  to  the 
basin  and  do  not  drain  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  project  is  to 
d^ver  water  to  the  Rio  Grande  to  assist 
the  State  of  Colorado  in  meeting  its  com- 
mitments for  water  deliveries  to  the  States 
of  New  Mexico  and  Texas  under  the  Rio 


of  1939  and  to  assist  the 
in  meeting  its  commitments 
under  the  Rio  Grande  Conven- 
1909.  The  revised  fish  and  wildlife 
for  (1)  deliveries  of  water  to 
National  Wildlife  Refuge 
Blanca  Wildlife  Habitat  Area 
establishment  of  RusaeU  Lakes 
Management  Area  (WMA):  (3) 
of  the  water  level  of  San  Luis 
It  990  surface  acres:  (4)  develop- 
ment of  i  recreational  facilities  at  San  Luis 
Lake:  an6  <5)  fish  and  wildlife  enhancement. 
Additionfl  artesian  water  ri^ts  acquired 
with  th4  proposed  mitigation  lands  wiU  be 
utilised  ii  the  mitigation  water  supply.  Tbe 
project.  MiUiing  water  pumped  from  an  un- 
confinedjipotmd-water  aquifer  in  the  Cloaed 
Basin.  w|D  deliver  water  through  a  convey- 
ance channel  to  the  Rio  Grande.  The 
ground  Water  being  pumped  presently  is 
being  lost  through  evaporative 
The  proiect  is  being  developed  in 
over  a  19-year  period.  Water  production  in- 
formatiofi  from  each  stage  will  be  uaed  to 
determiito  well  field  designs  and  yield  pro- 
jections for  the  following  stage.  An  average 
of  aboulj  199.990  acre-feet  per  year  is  the 
pumpedjyield  objective  of  which  approxi- 
mately %399  acre-feet  will  be  delivered  to 
AlamoaaT  NWR  and  about  96.300  acre-feet 
leas  evaooration  and  seepage  loaaes  will  an- 
nually M  driivered  to  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  Closed  Basin  INvision.  as  originally 
deacribe*  in  House  Document  91-399  (1970) 
and  th4  initial  authorising  legidation 
(Public  law  93-514).  is  a  water  resource 
project  that  has  undergone  considerable  al- 
teration in  project  features.  These  changes, 
as  presented  in  the  project  Definite  Flan 
Report,  flovcmber  1979.  indude:  delation  of 
13  miles  )of  the  Rio  Grande  channel  rectifi- 
cation, fiction  of  the  aimual  salvage  of 
15.390  ac  re-feet  of  surface  water,  deletion  of 
the  east  side  conveyance  channel,  deletion 
of  the  c<  nnecting  chaimd  between  the  con- 
veyance channel  and  San  Luis  Lake,  rerout- 
ing of  til  t  conveyance  chaiuiel  through  Ala- 
mosa N  WH,  deletion  of  the  con\-eyance 
channel  nllection  system  which  would  have 
coUectcti  surface^  water  outflows  from 
Mishak  ake.  the  proposed  development  of 
the  San  Juis  Lakes  State  Wildlife  Area,  and 
the  devc  opment  of  the  Blanca  WHA  by  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management.  Additional 
studies  I  avc  indicated  that  surface  inflows 
in  the  w  sttauid  areas  within  division  bound- 
aries an  being  reduced  due  to  changes  in 
agriculU  ral  irrigation  methodologies  in  the 
San  Lull  Valley. 

As  ori|  inally  plaiuied.  an  estimated  66.000 
to  104.0  0  acre-feet  of  ground  water  would 
be  pumi  ed  armually  with  100.900  acre-feet 
per  year  being  a  reasonable  project  yield  ob- 
jective. Approximately  5.300  acre-feet  per 
year  of  I  hat  pumpage  would  be  delivered  to 
Alamost  NWR.  and  95.300  acre-feet  less 
evaporal  ion  and  seepage  loaaes  would  be  de- 
livered lo  the  Rio  Grande.  The  original 
project  xovided  for  stablising  water  levels 
in  San  I  uis  Lake  at  about  890  surface  acres, 
for  devc  loping  recreational  facilities  at  San 
Luis  la^e.  and  for  fish  and  wildlife  enhance- 
ment, llhat  plan  also  included  the  13.800 
acre-fec4  Mishak  NWR  which  was  to  be  pro- 
vided w\  th  13.500  acre-feet  of  water  annual- 
ly. Toti  I  lands  within  the  project  bound- 
aries induding  Mishak  NWR  would  have 
been  131  ;.500  acres. 

At  th(  time  the  1980  reauthorization  «-ss 
accompl  Ished.  changes  in  the  mitigation 
were  st  II  being  studied.  These  additional 
studies  liave  been  conducted  to  more  ade- 
quately determine  the  effects  of  the  project 
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on  wetlands.  vegetatioiL  and  wildlife  includ- 
ing the  necessary  mitigation  and/or  en- 
hancemenL  Results  from  these  \-arious 
studies  have  been  utiUaed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  I  eviaed  plan  for  mitigation  and/ 
or  enhanceiient  of  project  effects.  One 
major  Chang  i  is  in  seasonally  flooded  wet- 
lands. The  l)M9  Fish  and  Wildlife  Sertice 
(FWS)  Coordination  Act  Report  indicated 
that  about  14  0.000  acres  of  seasonally  flood- 
ed wetlands  '  rould  be  adversely  affected  by 
construction  and  operation  of  the  project. 
Recent  studi  !s  have  shown  that  only  about 
43.909  acres  of  wetlands  no«-  exist  within 
project  boundaries  and  that  about  8.500 
acres  will  be  affected  with  project  de\-elop- 
raent  and  opi  ration. 

The  revise  1  mitigation  and/or  enhance- 
ment plan  povides  for  the  acquisition,  de- 
velopment. Slid  management  of  the  Russell 
Lakes  WMA  as  a  replacement  for  the  pre\i- 
ously  authored  Miahak  NWR.  Since  the 
project  was  first  developed,  surface  water 
inflows  to  th  t  Mishak  NWR  area  have  been 
reduced  to  ai  little  as  500  acre-feet  through 
more  efficien  t  upstream  use.  This  is  consid- 
erably leas  than  the  13.500  acre-feet  re- 
quired. Deliveries  of  water  to  sustain  the 
Mishak  NWI  \  would  need  to  tte  supplied  by 
pumping  gro  ind  water.  Since  these  pumped 
waters  cannc  t  be  replaced  and  would  result 
in  a  decrease  in  total  water  delivered  to  the 
Rio  Grande,  s  viable  refuge  caiutot  be  justi- 
fied. The  proposed  Russell  Lakes  WMA  will 
contain  apprpximately  4.900  acres  of  land  of 
which  about]  3.100  are  presently  under  pri- 
\-ate  owners!  lip.  The  proposed  13J00-acre 
Mishak  NWK  would  have  required  the  ac- 
quisition of  prix-ate  ownerships  totaling  over 
9.000  acres,  j 

Alamosa  NWR  will  receive  5.300  acre-feet 
of  water  annually  and  Blanca  WHA  will  re- 
ceive about  lIlOO  acre-feet  of  water  per  year. 
Of  the  6.400  lacre-feet  5.300  acre-feet  will  be 
diverted  froi^  the  project  conveyance  chan- 
nel and  I.IM  acre-feet  will  be  obtained 
through  acquisition  of  water  right  pur- 
chased froml  willing  sellers  within  project 
iMMindaries.  A  3.040-acre  tract  of  land  known 
as  the  Empckious  Estate  is  available  at  the 
present  tim<  for  purchase  from  a  ailling 
seller.  Sufficient  flows  from  existing  wells 
with  adJudi^ted  water  rights  occur  on 
these  lands  tjo  provide  a  large  portion  of  the 
1.100  acre-fttt  of  water  needed  for  project 
mitigation,  nows  from  these  wells  could  be 
reduced  without  Jeopardising  the  total  live- 
stock grazing  and  wildlife  resource  value  of 
these  lands.  J 

San  Luis  nake  will  lie  stabilised  at  about 
890  surface  acres  with  a  flow-through  a-ater 
system.  Thelwetland  and  terrestrial  vegeta- 
tion and  w^dlife  habitat  affected  by  the 
project  will  be  replaced.  Waterfowl  produc- 
tion losses  due  to  wetland  losses  resulting 
from  the  project  w^ill  not  only  be  replaced 
tnit  will  be  enhanced  through  aetland  re- 
placement nr  more  than  10.000  ducks  per 
year.  The  Swi  Luis  Lake  State  Management 
area  and  the  recreation  facilities  at  San  Luis 
Lake  wiU  be  beveloped  subject  to  Public  Law 
89-73  contractual  agreements.  Warm  and 
cold  water  faeries  at  San  Luis  Lake  and  in 
the  project  conveyance  channel  may  be  es- 
tablished as  enhancement  features  of  the 
project. 

The  originkl  mitigation  plan  which  includ- 
ed the  Mishfdi  NWR  would  have  a  January 
about  $8,350,000.  The  revised 
mitigation  dan  which  includes  the  Russell 
Lakes  WMA  instead  of  Mishak  NWR  will 
substantial  cost   reduction,  in 
million,  to  the  American  tax- 
revised  mitigation  plan  is  con- 


result  in  a 
excess  of  $1 
payer.  The 
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sistent  with  the  Administration's  policy  to 
reduce  sprading. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
has  no  objection  to  the  trananittal  of  the 
draft  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

Gabxxy  E.  CAmunoas. 

AMtiatant  Seeretarg. 

S.3677 

Be  it  enacted  6y  the  Senate  and  Hotue  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  in 
order  to  provide  for  establishment  of  the 
Russell  Lakes  Waterfowl  Management  Area 
as  a  replacement  for  the  authorised  Mishak 
National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. Title  I  of  Public  Law  93-514  (96  Stat. 
964).  as  amended  by  Public  Law  96-375  (94 
Stat.  1507).  is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(I)  In  section  101(a).  by  deleting  the 
phrase  "establishing  the  Mishak  NaUonal 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  furnishing  a  water 
supply  for  the  operation  of  the  Mishak  Na- 
tional WUdlife  Refuge  and  the  Alamosa  Na- 
tional Wildlife  Refuge  and  for  ctmaervation 
and  development  of  other  fish  and  wildlife 
resources"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "es- 
tablishing the  RusseU  Lakes  Waterfowl 
Management  Area  and  furnishing  a  partial 
water  supply  for  the  operation  of  the 
Blanca  Wildlife  HabiUt  Area  and  Alamosa 
National  Wildlife  Bfuge  essentially  as 
shown  in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Plan  dated 
June  1981". 

(3)  In  section  101(a).  by  inserting  the 
phrase  "and  as  modified  by  the  plans  essen- 
tially as  shown  in  the  Pish  and  Wildlife 
Plan  dated  June  1981"  before  the  proviso. 

(3)  m  section  103(b).  by  deleting  the  last 
five  words  "the  construction  of  the  project" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "operation  of 
each  stage  of  the  project". 

(4)  By  deleting  section  104(bM3)  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof: 

"(2)  To  maintain  the  Alamosa  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Blanca  Wildlife 
Habitat  Area:  Provided,  That  the  amount  of 
project  salvaged  water  delivered  from  the 
conveyaiKC  chaiutel  to  the  Alamosa  Nation- 
al Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Blanca  Wildlife 
Habitat  Area  shall  not  exceed  five  thousand 
three  hundred  acre-feet  annually.". 

(5)  In  section,  105  by  deleting  "project 
plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Pish 
and  Wildlife  Plan  dated  June  1981". 

(6)  In  section  105,  by  deleting  the  phrase 
"restricted  to  easements  and  rights-of-way 
in  order  to  minimize  the  removal  of  land 
from  local  tax  rolls."  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "acquired  by  easements  in  order  to 
minimize  the  removal  of  land  from  local  tax 
rolls.  Lands  required  for  permanent  project 
facilities  shall  be  acquired  by  fee  title.".* 


By  Mr.  NUNN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
(Whiles,  and  Mr.  Rakdolph): 
S.  2678.  A  biU  to  amend  title  18  to  es- 
tablish an  insanity  defense,  to  estab- 
lish a  verdict  of  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

THE  mSAiriTY  DSnERSE  ACT  OF  IfltS 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  days,  John  Hinckley's  ac- 
quittal has  rapidly  f<x:used  the  public 
eye  on  the  glaring  deficiencies  in  the 
American  legal  system's  treatment  of 
the  insanity  defense.  We,  in  that  case, 
have  watched  a  long  parade  of  com- 
plex and  confusing  psychiatric  testi- 


mmiy  before  a  lay  jury.  We  have,  in 
the  days  following  the  trial,  heard 
jurors  accuse  our  "system"  of  faUinc 
miserably  in  formtilating  the  question 
of  insanity  versus  criminal  responsibil- 
ity. Finally,  we  have  been  astonished 
to  learn  that  the  Federal  system  does 
not  generally  provide  fen-  the  automa- 
tic institutional  commitment  of  indi- 
viduals like  Hinckley  who  are  acquit- 
ted of  violent  crime  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity. 

I  am  today  introducing  the  Insanity 
Defense  Act  of  1982  which  provides  a 
straightforward  and  commonsense  ap- 
proach to  the  question  of  inanity  at 
the  time  of  the  offense.  Etntially. 
the  bill  does  three  things:  First,  estab- 
lishes uniformity  in  the  insanity  de- 
fense for  all  Federal  criminal  prosecu- 
tions; second,  places  the  burden  of 
proving  such  a  defense  on  the  defend- 
ant; and  third,  inovides  for  the  institu- 
tional commitment  of  individuals  ac- 
quitted by  reason  of  insanity.  The  evi- 
dence amply  demonstrates  that  each 
of  those  revisions  is  long  overdue  in 
our  criminal  jtistice  system. 

Although  insanity  as  a  negation  of 
criminal  intent  has  been  recognized  as 
a  defense  to  criminal  charges  since 
early  common  law.  no  statute  tmiform- 
ly  defines  what  constitutes  insanity  as 
a  defense  in  Federal  prosecutions.  As  a 
result,  the  courts  have  taken  it  upon 
themselves  to  define  insanity,  result- 
ing in  a  hodgepixlge  of  Federal  insan- 
ity defenses  varying  from  jurisdiction 
to  jurisdiction. 

This  rule,  greatly  expanded  by 
United  States  against  Brawner.  was 
used  in  the  Hinckley  case.  Such  dis- 
parity in  the  definition  of  criminal 
conduct  is  confusing  and  unfair  to 
both  the  public  and  criminal  defend- 
ants alike. 

Probably  the  oldest  and  most  widely 
used  definition  of  insanity  stems  from 
the  old  English  rule  in  M'Naghten's 
case.  It  determines  insanity  by  asking 
whether  the  aocuaed  was  laboring 
imder  such  a  defect  of  reason  or  dis- 
ease of  the  mind  so  as  not  to  know  the 
nature  and  quality  of  the  act  he  was 
doing:  or  if  he  did  know  it.  that  he  did 
not  know  what  he  was  doing  was 
wrong.  Some  jurisdictions  have  altered 
MTIaghten  by  adding  the  alternative 
test  of  whether  the  defendant  was 
acting  under  an  "irresistible  imptilse". 
The  so-called  Durham  rule,  originat- 
ing in  the  District  of  C^oltmibia  Dis- 
trict, is  among  the  broadest,  finding  no 
criminal  reqx>nsibility  where  the  de- 
fendant acted  as  a  result  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,  regardless  of  his  knowl- 
edge of  right  or  wrong. 

The  bill  I  introduce  today  would  end 
the  ctirrent  disparity  in  the  meaning 
of  "insanity"  within  the  Federal  crimi- 
nal Justice  system.  In  all  Federal 
criminal  prosecutions,  we  would  return 
to  the  M'Naghten  definition  as  the 
standard  for  the  insanity  defense.  A 
defendant  would  not  be  criminally  re- 


sponsible for  his  acts  if  as  a  result  of 
mental  disease  or  defect,  he  lacked  the 
ability  to  imderstand  the  nature  and 
quality  of  his  act:  or  as  a  result  of 
mental  disease  or  defect,  he  lacked  the 
ability  to  distinguish  right  and  wrong 
in  respect  to  the  act. 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  seemingly 
endless  litany  of  psychiatric  testimony 
and  evidence  pnxluced  in  the  Hindtley 
case.  We  are  also  aware  of  what  must 
certainly  have  been  the  incredibly  con- 
fusing nature  of  much  of  that  testimo- 
ny to  the  iury.  One  juror  has  since 
openly  discussed  the  fact  that  while 
the  Government  could  not  prove 
Hinckley  sane  neither  cotdd  the  de- 
fense prove  Hinckley  insane.  Yet. 
tinder  the  law,  the  jury  was  required 
to  acquit.  My  bill  specifically  pnnides 
that  the  burden  shall  be  on  the  de- 
fendant to  prove  insanity  as  a  defense 
to  the  criminal  charges.  This  will  pre- 
vent attempts  to  use  the  insanity  de- 
fense as  a  confusing  smokescreen  by 
which  to  frustrate  the  criminal  justice 
system. 

By  providing  for  a  special  verdict  of 
"not  guilty  by  reastm  of  insanity"  and 
accompanying  commitment  proce- 
dures, my  bill  addresses  what  is  cer- 
tainly the  most  glaring  inequity  in  our 
ctirrent  treatment  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense: The  absence  of  any  Federal  re- 
quirement that  a  defendant  acquitted 
as  insane  be  institutionally  committed. 
Title  18  provides  only  for  institutional 
commitment  pending  trial  of  individ- 
uals found  incompetent  at  the  time  of 
trial  or  of  Federal  prisoners  found  in- 
competent after  sentence.  Due  to  the 
particular  system  in  place  within  the 
District  of  Columbia.  HiiKkley  was  not 
set  free  immediately  upon  his  acquit- 
tal. In  the  federal  system  on  the 
whole,  however,  such  procedures  are 
not  the  rule.  In  several  Federal  juris- 
dictions, for  examifle,  a  Federal  de- 
fendant acquitted  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity remains  free  unless  State  authori- 
ties move  to  (»mmit  him.  Amazingly. 
Federal  law  does  not  require  what  one 
would  consider  the  very  minimum  re- 
quired to  insure  the  public's  safety. 

My  bill  would  guarantee  that  a  de- 
fendant, acquitted  by  reason  of  insan- 
ity, would  be  committed  to  an  appro- 
priate institution  until  such  time  as  he 
is  no  longer  a  danger  to  the  commimi- 
ty.  Certainly  this  is  the  least  that  we. 
as  a  responsible  Congress,  can  do  to 
insure  the  public  safety.  Insanity, 
since  the  days  of  early  common  law. 
has  been  a  proper  defense  to  crimiiud 
charges.  The  legislative  proposals 
which  I  offer  tcxiay  do  not  change 
that  tradition.  Rather,  they  serve  only 
to  place  the  insanity  defense  in  its 
proper  perspective,  with  due  regard 
given  to  both  the  integrity  and  credi- 
bility of  our  judicial  system  and  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  public. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  bill  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
happy  to  Join  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  in  introducing 
this  bill  to  establish  clear  guidelines 
for  the  proper  use  of  the  insanity  de- 
fense in  Federal  criminal  proceedings. 
The  effect  of  these  proposals  will 
assure  that  defendants  in  the  Federal 
courts  will  bear  a  higher  degree  of  ac- 
countability for  their  criminal  acts. 

As  we  all  know,  earlier  this  week, 
John  Hinckley  was  able  to  rely  on  the 
insanity  defense  to  get  acquitted  of 
the  attempted  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  wounding  of  three  other 
people.  I  believe  that  the  public  out- 
rage which  the  Hinckley  case  has  gen- 
erated is  well-founded.  I  was  dismayed 
by  the  result  in  the  Hinckley  case,  too. 
Of  course,  it  is  impossible  to  second 
guess  the  Jury's  decision,  especially 
since  we  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
to  hear  all  of  the  testimony  the  jury 
heard.  Nevertheless,  there  were  sever- 
al aspects  of  the  case  which  I  found 
very  troubling.  First,  it  seemed  unrea- 
sonable for  the  prosecution  to  be  ex- 
pected to  prove,  beyond  a  reasonable 
doubt,  that  Hinckley  was  sane.  Hinck- 
ley was  the  person  who  was  using  the 
defense,  and  it  would  make  sense  for 
him  to  have  to  bear  the  burden  of 
proving  the  defense.  Second,  the 
standard  used  in  determining  whether 
Hinckley  was  legally  insane  or  not 
seemed  too  broad.  As  I  understand  it, 
the  court  applied  the  so-called  irresist- 
ible-impulse test,  which  focuses  on  the 
defendant's  ability  to  control  his 
action.  Had  a  stricter  test  been  used, 
one  which  focused  on  whether  the  de- 
fendant understood  in  his  mind  that 
what  he  was  doing  was  wrong,  perhaps 
the  case  would  have  turned  out  differ- 
ently. Finally,  it  is  worth  noting  that, 
as  I  understand  it,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  the  only  Federal  jurisdiction 
that  has  a  mandatory  commitment  re- 
quirement for  someone  who.  like 
Hinckley,  successfully  beats  a  convic- 
tion by  offering  the  insanity  defense. 
In  other  Federal  jurisdictions,  in  all 
likelihood.  Hinckley  could  have  simply 
walked  out  of  the  court  room  and  onto 
the  streets. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  cannot 
change  the  result  of  the  Hinckley 
trial.  However,  it  can  take  action  to 
make  sure  that  our  Federal  courts  do 
not  follow  rules  which  lead  to  these 
kinds  of  results  in  the  future.  We  can 
do  that  by  changing  the  insanity  rules 
for  the  Federal  courts,  so  that  the  test 
at  trial  focuses  more  on  whether  the 
defendant  understood  what  he  was 
doing.  To  allow  a  person  to  avoid  con- 
viction for  a  violent  crime  simply  be- 
cause the  Government  is  unable  to 
prove,  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt,  that 
the  person  was  able  to  control  actions 
that  he  knew  were  wrong  is  simply  not 
acceptable  to  me. 


The  bill  we  are  introducing  today 
makes  three  specific  reforms  in  the  in- 
sanity defense  in  the  Federal  courts. 
First,  tie  bill  would  mandate  the  use 
of  the  4o-caIled  M'Naghten  rule,  the 
traditional  test  and  the  strictest  test 
used  to  I  determine  legal  insanity.  The 
M'Nagraten  rule  focuses  on  the  defend- 
ant's state  of  mind  at  the  time  he  com- 
mits tt^  crime.  It  basically  requires 
that  th^  defendant,  at  the  time  of  the 
crime,  l  icked  the  ability  to  know  that 
his  acti>ns  were  wrong  or  to  under- 
stand t  t\e  nature  of  his  action.  In 
other  »  ords.  it  would  be  irrelevant  if 
the  de:  endant  knew  his  acts  were 
wrong,  but  was  unable  to  control 
them,  h  e  would  be  guilty.  Instead,  the 
test  loc  lis  to  whether  the  defendant 
was  suf  ering  from  some  sort  of  delu- 
sion wh  ch  prevented  him  from  under- 
standin  ;  that  his  acts  were  wrong  in 
the  eyei  of  society. 

The  iecond  reform  would  simply 
specify  that  the  defendant,  at  trial, 
would  ilways  carry  the  burden  of 
proving  that,  at  the  time  of  the  crime, 
he  was  in  fact  legally  insane.  Today 
once  a  defendant  puts  forward  some 
evideno;  of  insanity,  the  Government 
is  force  1  to  prove  that  the  defendant 
is  sane  This  bill  simply  keeps  the 
burden  of  proof  with  the  defendant. 
This  si  lift  in  the  burden  of  proof 
seems  necessary.  Mr.  President,  to 
avoid  creating  the  situation  in  which 
the  Government  must  prove,  beyond  a 
reasonable  doubt,  that  a  defendant 
was  sane.  The  person  trying  to  show 
that  he  was  insane  should  be  the  one 
who  hail  to  prove  it. 

The  third  and  final  reform  focuses 
on  whal  happens  to  persons  who  are 
determkied  to  be  innocent  by  reason 
of  insaaity.  As  I  mentioned  earlier,  in 
most  Federal  jurisdictions,  such  per- 
sons arc  not  required  to  be  committed 
to  a  m^nui  institution.  This  bill  pro- 
vides fpr  automatic  commitment  of 
any  person  who  is  declared  legally 
insane.  That  person  would  be  required 
to  be  held  in  a  mental  institution  until 
it  coul^  be  established  that  he  no 
longer  was  insane  or  dangerous  to  soci- 
ety. Ooierwise.  as  is  the  case  under 
current  law,  we  run  the  risk  of  putting 
dangerous  people  back  on  the  street. 

To  ajvictim  of  a  violent  crime,  I  am 
sure  tlat  it  makes  little  difference 
that  tic  person  who  attacked  him  was 
legally  psane  or  was  legally  sane.  The 
wound4  are  the  same,  the  harm  is  the 
same,  and  the  damage  is  the  same. 
Moreover,  to  society,  the  fact  that  a 
person .  like  John  Hinckley  is  able  to 
avoid  Justice  is  yet  another  example  of 
the  inwility  of  our  courts  to  carry  out 
justicepy  holding  persons  responsible 
for  acti  that  they  know  are  crimes. 

It  is  vet  another  shortcoming  in  our 
criminal  justice  system  which  needs  to 
be  refok-med.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  have 
come  to  the  Senate  floor  every  day  for 
the  last  month  to  emphasize  our  belief 
that  prompt  action  on  reforms  in  our 
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criminal  Justice  system  ought  to  be  a 
top  prioritkr  for  the  Senate.  The 
Senate  aire)  idy  has  two  comprehensive 
anticrime  bills  on  the  Senate  Calen- 
dar: S.  2543  which  Senator  Nunn  and 
I  introduce^,  and  S.  2572,  which  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  and  Senator  Biden  in- 
troduced and  we  sponsored.  We  need 
to  call  those  bills  off  the  calendar  and 
act  on  theiji  promptly.  And  in  doing 
so.  we  need  to  act  on  reforms  to  the  in- 
sanity defense.  There  are  several  in- 
sanity reform  proposals  now  before 
the  Senate;  in  fact,  S.  257?  contains 
such  a  proposal.  By  acting  on  those 
proposals,  and  on  the  one  we  intro- 
duce today]  we  can  try  to  make  sure 
that,  in  the  future,  the  insanity  de- 
fense will  be  properly  applied.  Proper 
application]  of  the  insanity  defense 
means  that  persons  who  understand 
that  they  are  committing  crimes  are 
held  accountable  for  those  crimes,  and 
that  persons  who  are  determined  to  be 
legally  insa|ie  are  institutionalized  for 
as  long  as  t^ey  pose  any  threat  to  soci- 
ety. 

There  betng  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2678 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseml>led.  Thai  this 
Act  may  be  piled  as  Ihe  "Insanily  Defense 
Act  of  1982  ' 

Sec.  1.  CI 
Stales  Code, 
lowing  sectio^ 

SECTION  <249.  insanity  AT  THE  TIME  OF 
T^E  OFFENSE. 

"(a)  Insanity  Defense.— It  is  a  defense  to 
a  criminal  nrosecution  under  any  Federal 
statute  that  a  defendant,  as  a  result  of 
mental  diseaie  or  defect,  lacked  (1)  the  abil- 
ity to  undentand  the  nature  and  quality  of 
the  act.  or  (2)  the  ability  to  distinguish 
right  and  wn  >ng  in  respect  to  the  act. 

°'(b)  In  aiy  criminal  prosecution,  the 
burden  of  poving  insanity  shall  rest  with 
the  defendar  t. 

"(c)  Speci4l  Verdict.— If  the  issue  of  in- 
sanity is  raised  by  notice  as  provided  by  rule 
12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Criminal  Proce- 
dure on  motion  of  the  defendant  or  by  the 
the  government,  or  on  the 
motion,  the  jury  shall  be  in- 
structed to  lind.  or.  in  the  event  of  a  non- 
jury trial,  tl^e  court  shall  find,  the  defend- 
ant: 

"(1)  guilty; 

(2)  not  guilty:  or 

"(3)  not  gi  ilty  only  by  reason  of  insanity. 

•SECTION  42;  «.  DETERMINATION  OF  THE  EX 
UTENCE  OP  INSANITY  AT  THE 
T  IME  OF  THE  OFFENSE 

'(a)  Upon  the  filing  of  a  notice,  as  provid- 
ed in  rule  12.2  of  the  Federal  Rules  of 
Criminal  Pr(  tcedure.  the  court,  upon  motion 
by  the  atto  -ney  for  the  government,  may 
order  that  a  psychiatric  examination  of  the 
defendant  b  >  conducted,  and  that  a  psychi- 
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tpter  313  of  Title   18.  IJnited 
lis  amended  by  adding  the  fol- 


attomey   foi 
court's  own 


atric  report 


ye  filed  with  the  court  pursuant 


to  Section  4!  152  (a)  and  (b). 

•SECTION  '251.  HOSPITALIZATION  OF  A 
PERSON  POUND  NOT  GUILTY 
C  NLY  BY  REASON  OF  INSANITY 

"(a)  If  a  p(irson  is  found  not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  ir  sanity,  the  court  shall  order  a 


hearing  to  determine  whether  the  person  is 
presently  suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  release  would 
create  a  substantial  danger  to  himself,  to 
another  person,  or  to  the  property  of  an- 
other person.  Prior  to  the  date  of  the  hear- 
ing, the  court  may  order  that  a  psychiatric 
examination  of  the  defendant  be  conducted, 
and  that  a  psychiatric  report  be  filed  with 
the  court,  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 4252  (a)  and  (b). 

"(b)  Hearing.- The  hearing  shall  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  Section 
42S2(c). 

"(C)  DrrZRlIINATION  AND  DISPOSITION.— If, 

after  the  hearing,  the  court  finds  by  a  pre- 
ponderance of  the  evidence  that  the  defend- 
ant is  presently  suffering  from  a  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect  as  a  result  of  which  his  re- 
lease would  create  a  substantial  danger  to 
himself,  another  person,  or  the  property  of 
another  and  that  he  should  be  committed  to 
a  mental  hospital  for  custody,  care,  or  treat- 
ment, the  court  shall  commit  the  defendant 
to  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  General.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  hospitalize  the  de- 
fendant for  treatment  in  a  suitable  mental 
hospital,  or  in  another  suitable  facility  des- 
ignated by  the  court  as  suitable. 

"(d)  Discharge  prom  Mental  Hospital  or 
Other  Suftable  Facility.— When  the  direc- 
tor of  the  facility  to  which  the  defendant  is 
committed  pursuant  to  subsection  (c)  deter- 
mines that  the  defendant  has  recovered 
from  his  mental  disease  or  defect  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  defendant  is  no  longer  in 
need  of  custody,  care  or  treatment,  the  di- 
rector shall  promptly  file  a  certificate  to 
that  effect  with  the  clerk  of  the  court  which 
ordered  the  commitment.  The  clerk  shall 
send  a  copy  of  the  certificate  to  the  defend- 
ant's counsel  and  to  the  attorney  for  the 
government.  If,  after  a  hearing,  the  court 
determines  by  a  preponderance  of  the  evi- 
dence that  the  defendant  has  recovered 
from  his  mental  disease  or  defect  and  no 
longer  poses  a  danger  to  himself,  another 
person  or  the  property  of  another,  the  de- 
fendant shall  be  ordered  discharged  from 
such  facility. 

•SECTION  4252.  GENERAL  PROVISIONS. 

"(a)  Psychiatric  Examinations.— A  psy- 
chiatric examination  ordered  pursuant  to 
this  chapter  shall  be  conducted  by  at  least 
two  licensed  or  certified  psychiatrists,  clini- 
cal psychologists  or  medical  doctors,  or.  if 
the  court  finds  it  appropriate,  by  additional 
examiners.  Such  examiners  shall  be: 

"(1)  designated  by  the  court  if  the  exami- 
nation is  ordered  under  section  4244:  or 

"(2)  designated  by  the  court,  and  shall  in- 
clude one  examiner  selected  by  the  defend- 
ant, if  the  examination  is  ordered  under  sec- 
tion 4251. 

"For  the  purposes  of  such  examination, 
the  court  may  commit  the  person  for  a  rea- 
sonable period  not  to  exceed  sixty  days,  in 
order  to  conduct  such  examination,  to  the 
custody  of  the  Attorney  General  for  place- 
ment in  a  mental  hospital  or  other  suitable 
facility.  Unless  impracticable,  the  examina- 
tion shall  be  conducted  in  a  suitable  facility 
closest  to  the  court.  The  director  of  the  fa- 
cility may  apply  for  a  reasonable  extension 
not  exceeding  thirty  days,  upon  a  showing 
of  good  cause  that  additional  time  is  needed 
to  ottserve  and  evaluate  the  defendant. 

"(b)  Psychiatric  Reports.- A  psychiatric 
report  ordered  pursuant  to*  this  title  shall  be 
prepared  by  the  examiners  designated,  shall 
be  filed  with  the  court  with  copies  provided 
to  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  and  to  the 
attorney  for  the  government,  and  shall  in- 
clude: 


"(I)  the  person's  history  and  present 
symptoms: 

"(2)  a  description  of  the  psychological, 
medical  or  other  tests  employed  and  their 
results: 

"(3)  the  examiners'  findings:  and 

"(4)  the  examiners'  opinions  as  to  diagno- 
sis, prognosis,  and— 

••(A)  if  the  examination  was  ordered  under 
section  4250.  whether  the  person  was  insane 
at  the  time  of  the  offense  charged: 

'(B)  if  the  examination  was  ordered  under 
section  4251(a),  whether  the  person  is  cur- 
rently suffering  from  a  mental  disease  or 
defect  which  would  create  a  danger  to  the 
person,  to  another  person,  or  to  the  proper- 
ty of  another:  or 

"(C)  if  the  examination  was  ordered  under 
section  4244,  whether  the  person  is  current- 
ly suffering  from  mental  imcompetency 
such  that  he  is  unable  to  understand  the 
proceedings  against  him  or  properly  assist 
in  his  own  defense. 

"(c)  Hearing.— At  a  hearing  ordered  pur- 
suant to  this  chapter  the  person  whose 
mental  condition  is  the  subject  of  the  hear- 
ing shall  be  represented  by  counsel  and.  if 
he  is  financially  unable  to  obtain  adequate 
representation,  counsel  shall  be  appointed 
for  him.  The  person  shall  be  afforded  the 
opportunity  to  testify,  to  present  evidence, 
to  subpoena  witnesses  and  to  confront  and 
cross-examine  witnesses  who  appear  at  the 
hearing. 

"(d)  Admissibility  op  a  Dependants 
Statement  at  Trial.— A  statement  made  by 
a  defendant  during  the  course  of  an  exami- 
nation conducted  pursuant  to  this  chapter 
is  not  admissible  as  evidence  against  him  in 
any  criminal  proceeding,  but  is  admissible 
on  the  issue  of  whether  or  not  he  suffers 
from  a  mental  disease  or  defect. 

"(e)  Habeas  Corpus.— Nothing  contained 
in  this  chapter  precludes  a  person  commit- 
ted under  this  chapter  from  establishing  by 
writ  of  habeas  corpus  the  illegality  of  his 
detention. 

"(f)  Aitthority  op  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al.—The  Attorney  General  may  contract 
with  a  State,  a  locality  or  a  private  agency 
for  the  confinement,  hospitalization,  care  or 
treatment  of.  or  the  provision  of  ser\'ices  to. 
a  person  committed  to  his  custody  under 
this  chapter.". 

Sec.  2.  Section  4244  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  deleting  all  after 
"his  mental  condition,"  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: •'by  at  least  two  licensed  or  certified 
psychiatrists,  clinical  psychologists  or  medi- 
cal doctors,  who  shall  report  to  the  court. 
For  the  purpose  of  the  examination  the 
court  may  order  the  accused  committed  pur- 
suant to  Section  4251  of  this  chapter.  If  the 
report  of  the  examiners  indicates  a  present 
insanity  or  such  mental  incompetency  in 
the  accused,  the  court  shall  hold  a  hearing, 
upon  due  notice,  pursuant  to  Section 
42S2(c).  A  finding  by  the  court  that  the  ac- 
cused Is  mentally  competent  to  stand  trial 
shall  In  no  way  prejudice  the  accused  in  a 
plea  of  insanity  as  a  defense  to  the  crime 
charged,  and  such  finding  shall  not  t>e  Intro- 
duced in  evidence  or  that  issue  nor  other- 
wise be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  jury.". 

Sec.  3.  Chapter  313  of  Title  18.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
sections  4251  through  4255  as  sections  4261 
through  4265,  respectively. 


NATIONAL  SEWNC  MONTH 


By  Mr.  EAST: 
S.J.  Res.  205.  Joint  resolution  to  des- 
ignate September   1982  as  "National 
Sewing  Month":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  State 
of  North  Carolina  is  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's leaders  in  textile  manufacturing. 
Many  of  our  citizens  work  in  textile 
mills,  fabric  centers,  and  sewing  shops, 
or  otherwise  participate  in  the  day-to- 
day buying  and  selling  of  sewing  items. 

Today.  Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to 
introduce  a  joint  resolution  that  will 
designate  this  coming  September  as 
"National  Sewing  Month."  I  am 
pleased  to  join  with  my  colleague  on 
the  House  side.  Congressman  Bill 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  who  has  intro- 
duced a  similar  resolution  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.  House  Joint 
Resolution  492. 

This  September,  sewing  enthusiasts 
from  across  the  country  will  celebrate 
National  Sewing  Month,  sponsored  by 
the  American  Home  Sewing  Associa- 
tion. The  American  Home  Sewing  As- 
sociation represents  over  500  member 
companies:  manufacturers,  retailers, 
wholesalers,  and  service  businesses 
from  the  equipment,  fiber,  pattern, 
fabric,  textile  and  notion  sectors. 

I  understand  that  National  Sewing 
Month  is  an  industrywide  promotion 
effort  designed  to  increase  home 
sewing  interest,  consumer  sewing  edu- 
cation, and  family  sewing  participation 
by  stimulating  consumers  across  the 
country  with  a  universal  sewing 
theme.  The  unprecedented  industry- 
wide program  is  the  first  step  toward  a 
long-range  goal  of  revitalizing  the 
sewing  spirit  in  America.  In  addition, 
various  national  organizations  have 
l>een  sent  ideas  for  special  community 
home  sewing  programs  to  commence 
this  Septemt>er  and  to  continue 
throughout  the  year.  Interested  par- 
ties, which  include  home  economics 
teachers.  4-H  clubs.  Girl  Scouts,  Amer- 
ican sewing  guilds.  Future  Homemak- 
ers  of  America,  and  others,  will  join  in 
this  sewing  awareness  effort. 

Mr.  President,  the  industry  promo- 
tion effort  devoted  to  National  Sewing 
Month  is  not  confined  to  the  groups 
and  associations  I  have  mentioned  in 
my  remarks.  Well  over  90  million 
Americans  sew  at  home:  50  million 
citizens  have  the  basic  skills  to  do 
small  item  or  mend-type  sewing  at 
home  and  40  million  citizens  sew  at 
least  part  of  their  wardrot>e— with 
many  of  these  making  home  furnish- 
ing items  as  well.  Home  sewers  also 
make  sport  accessories,  arts/crafts 
handiwork  and  energy  saving  items. 

I  believe  that  the  sewing  industry 
has  contributed  significantly  to  the 
economic  life  of  the  Nation.  This 
sector  of  the  economy  generates  over 
$3.5  billion  in  sales  annually  and  in- 
volves millions  of  dollars  of  capital  in- 
vested in  plants,  factories,  machinery, 
and  equipment.  The  industry  directly 
employs  thousands  of  people  in  the 
manufacturing,  wholesale,  retail,  and 
service  sectors,   not   to   mention   the 
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thousands  involved  in  sewing  as  teach- 
ers, mechanics,  truck  drivers,  contrac- 
tors, store  owners,  and  others. 
"Throughout  the  Nation,  millions  of 
Americans  of  all  ages  and  all  walks  of 
life  visit  local  fabric  and  sewing  shops 
to  pursue  their  interest  in  sewing. 

I  have  always  been  a  strong  support- 
er of  the  family  and  believe  that  home 
sewing  enourages  close-knit  family 
units.  For  generations,  the  fundamen- 
tals of  sewing  have  been  learned  in  the 
context  of  the  family  and  in  the  home 
economics  classes  of  local  schools.  For 
most,  home  sewing  remains  home  and 
family  oriented.  But  for  others,  the 
skills  thus  acquired  have  been  carried 
over  into  the  world  of  work.  Unnum- 
bered careers  in  fashion,  retail  mer- 
chandising, interior  design,  pattern 
making  and  textile  design— to  say 
nothing  of  the  tens  of  thousands  who 
have  found  employment  in  the  gar- 
ment industry— have  been  launched  in 
a  seventh  or  eighth  grade  home  eco- 
nomics sewing  class  where  the  chal- 
lenge, excitements,  and  eventually  the 
pride  of  making  one's  own  clothes  led 
to  a  lifetime  occupation. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  wish  to 
recognize  the  contribution  made  by 
the  American  Home  Sewing  Associa- 
tion to  the  sewing  industry,  and  to 
congratulate  the  officers  of  the  asso- 
ciation on  all  they  have  done  for  the 
industry,  the  American  consumer  and 
our  economy.  The  officers  include 
Leonard  Ennis,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent, Harold  Cooper,  chairman  of  the 
board.  Leona  Rocha.  president.  Sal 
Alcina,  president-elect,  David  Colin, 
vice  president  finance.  Doris  Katz,  vice 
president  membership.  Earle  Ang- 
stadt,  Jr.,  vice  president  education  af- 
fairs, Thomas  Sullivan,  Jr..  vice  presi- 
dent government  relations,  Patrick 
McGinty,  vice  president  industry  ex- 
pansion, David  Schoenfarber,  vice 
president  member  services  and  Alan 
Sorrell,  vice  president  shows  and  con- 
ventions. 

I  hope  that  the  House  and  my  col- 
leagues in  the  Senate  will  consider  and 
pass  a  National  Sewing  Month  resolu- 
tion and  encourage  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  join  with  the  industry  and 
the  Congress  in  designating  Septem- 
ber 1982  as  National  Sewing  Month.* 


By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.J.  Res.  206.  A  joint  resolution  enti- 
tled "The  Flat  Rate  Income  Tax  Reso- 
lution"; to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

FLAT  RATE  TAX  SYSTEM 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  The  resolution  I  am 
introducing  now  Mr.  President,  pro- 
poses that  the  Senate,  and  hopefully 
the  full  Congress,  take  a  step  today 
toward  the  development  of  a  fair,  effi- 
cient, and  simple  Federal  income  tax 
system— perhaps  one  largely  con- 
structed around  a  flat  rate  structure. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  to  dwell  at 
length  on  the  characteristics  of  our 
present  income  tax  system.  We  have 
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loaded 'that  system  down  by  asking  it 
to  do  too  many  things  at  once.  We 
depend  on  >t  to  raise  Government  rev- 
enues. jWe  depend  on  it  to  cai;ry  the 
brunt  |of  a  discretionary  and  active 
tlicy.  And,  we  depend  on  it  to 
a  bewildering  variety  of  social 
'es,  as  well,  ranging  from  good 
care  to  economically  healthy 
public  I  charities.  We  do  not  need  to 
look  very  far  to  realize  that  our  tax 
system)  cannot  achieve  all  those  objec- 
tives simultaneously— there  are  too 
many  strings  pulling  in  opposite  direc- 
tions. I 

In  fact,  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
mind  9f  man  is  capable  of  conjuring 
up  ansf  tax  system  able  to  satisfy  the 
contradictory  and  conflicting  objec- 
tives ^  now  expect  to  be  attained  by 
the  Federal  income  tax. 
Becaiise  of  these  conflicting  objec- 
lo  one  is  really  satisfied  with 
Id  results  of  our  income  tax 
either.  It  is  perhaps  held  in 
rest  esteem  of  any  Federal  ac- 
:t  is  not  fair:  it  is  not  efficient: 
not  achieve  many  of  its  intend- 
|al  objectives:  it  does  not  treat 
ime  in  a  like  manner,  it  discour- 
ages saving  and  investment  through 
bracket  creep:  it  encourages  the  waste- 
ful use  of  scarce  capital  in  dubious  tax 
sheltei(s:  and  it  is  complex— so  complex 
that  a.  privileged  class  of  lawyers  and 
accoui^tants.  not  unlike  ancient  Druid 
religio^  men,  have  emerged  in  Wash- 
ington! dedicated  solely  to  the  study, 
nurturing,  and  worship  of  subtitle  A  of 
chapter  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  ^  1954. 

The  complexity  of  the  present  tax 
system  is  almost  legendary.  I  suspect, 
in  tail,  that  a  scarce  handful— if 
that— <>f  Senators  and  Congressmen 
now  «  mplete  their  own  income  tax  re- 
turns. 

It  ii  easy  to  criticize  the  hodge- 
podge which  now  passes  for  our  tax 
systen .  The  far  harder  chore  is  to 
come  up  with  a  fair,  efficient,  and 
worka  >le  alternative  to  the  present 
systen  —especially  when  we  begin  with 
535  definitions  of  the  terms  "fair  and 
ef  ficie  it." 

FLAT  RATE  TAX  SYSTEM 

Yet,  pressure  is  growing  both  here  in 
Congr»s  and  across  our  country  for 
reform  of  the  Federal  income  tax 
systen  i.  It  is  welcomed  pressure  as  far 
as  I  ail  concerned,  and  long  overdue  as 
well.  A  number  of  commentators  and 
promihent  economists  from  one  end  of 
the  political  spectrum  to  the  other— 
from  Hoover  Institute  experts  ahd 
William  F.  Buckley  to  Joseph  Pech- 
man  of  Brookings— have  called  for  a 
simphr  and  fairer  income  tax  system, 
one  constructed  around  the  concept  of 
a  flat  tax  rate  for  most  individuals. 

A  number  of  Members  of  this  body 
to  th<  ir  credit— and  here  I  refer  espe- 
cially to  Senators  DeConcimi.  Grass- 
ley.  ( tuAYLE.  Syhms.  Helms.  Bradley. 
and     jolowater— have    proposed    or 
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supported  legislation  sympathetic  to  a 
simple  and)  fair  flat  rate  tax  system. 

These  calls  cannot  be  ignored  by  in- 
dividual Members  or  in  particular  by 
members  6l  the  Finance  Committee 
who  must  [constantly  be  alert  to  op- 
tions for  Improving  our  income  tax 
system.  Biit  just  as  we  should  not 
ignore  the^  calls,  we  cannot  expect  to 
eliminate  inequalities  and  completely 
overhaul  our  income  tax  system  over- 
night. It  took  35  Congresses  almost  70 
years  to  pile  section  upon  section:  to 
reconstruct  a  fair  and  simple  system 
cannot  be  done  overnight.  We  face  an 
enormous  aob  in  creating  anew  a  fair, 
simple,  and  efficient  tax  system— and 
one  the  Congress  is  not  sufficiently 
armed  now  to  successfully  complete  in 
a  timely  Ijashion.  We  must  arm  our- 
selves witl^  facts  before  attempting  to 
weigh  the  advantages  of  moving  to  a 
new  system  of  income  taxation— a  step 
I  am  certainly  inclined  to  support  now. 
For  example,  no  one  here,  at  the  IRS. 
or  at  the  i  Treasury  knows  what  the 
true  effective  tax  rate  is  for  different 
income  classes  because  data  on  tax- 
exempt  ii^ome  is  not  now  available. 
The  patten  of  Government  transfer 
payments  to  individuals,  for  another 
example,  i  s  simply  not  known  either. 

Yet.  tha ,  type  of  date— very  basic  in- 
formation on  who  earns  what— is  criti- 
cal to  the  design  and  implementation 
of  any  nev '  tax  system. 

TREASURY  ANALYSIS 

To  fill  tnat  gap,  my  joint  resolution 
being  introduced  now  instructs  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  conduct  a 
compreheiisive  review  of  alternatives 
to  the  current  income  tax  system,  and 
to  propos^  at  least  three  new  systems 
for  Congress  to  review— simple  and 
fair  tax  ^stems  featuring  a  flat  tax 
rate  structure. 

What  I  [want  the  Treasury  to  do  is 
conduct  tl|e  type  of  thorough,  compre- 
hensive afialysis  it  did  back  in  1975 
under  Treasury  Secretary  William 
Simon.  Tne  fruit  of  that  effort— an 
effort  invplving  some  30  man-years— 
was  the  publication  entitled.  "Blue- 
prints for  Basic  Tax  Reform." 

Now.  I  am  not  proposing  that  30 
man-years  be  devoted  to  the  flat  rate 
tax  system  analysis  called  for  in  my 
resolution,  but  it  is  certainly  reasona- 
ble for,  perhaps,  a  third  of  that  effort 
to  be  devpted  to  this  exercise— a  not 
unreasonable  demand  in  light  of  the 
great  importance  I  believe  should  be 
attached  ^  this  effort. 

Let  me  add  that  I  do  not  want  Treas- 
ury to  dawdle  in  preparing  this  report: 
my  resolLition  gives  them  a  short 
fuse— just[6  months— to  report  back  to 
Congress. 
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ST  l)DY  POINTS  or  REFERENCE 

Among  the  many  factors  I  want  ex- 
plored in  this  report  by  Treasury  are: 

The  impact  on  savings  and  invest- 
ment of  l(  )wer  marginal  tax  rates: 


Realistic  estimates  of  how  much 
income  generated  in  the  underground 
economy  could  be  picked  up  with  a 
flat  rate  tax  system: 

Alternative  techniques  outside  the 
tax  system  for  encouraging  the  many 
desirable  national  goals  promoted  in 
the  present  tax  system: 

Whether  the  experience  in  Hong 
Kong  and  elsewhere  with  relatively 
flat  income  tax  rates  holds  useful  les- 
sons for  this  country: 

Whether  fanners,  corporations, 
partnerships,  and  trusts  should  be 
treated  differently  than  individuals 
for  tax  purposes: 

How  dividend  and  capital  gains 
income,  or  income  earned  abroad, 
might  best  be  treated. 

There  are  many  other  facets  of  this 
analysis,  as  well.  For  that  reason,  my 
resolution  instructs  the  Treasury  Sec- 
retary to  consult  closely  and  frequent- 
ly with  the  Finance  and  Ways  and 
Means  Committees  during  the  course 
of  the  analysis. 

Let  me  make  one  other  point,  Mr. 
President.  According  to  news  reports 
quoting  the  Director  of  OMB,  the 
President  is  interested  in  the  flat  tax 
rate  concept  and  may  even  propose 
some  movement  in  that  direction  next 
January  with  his  fiscal  year  1984 
budget.  That  news  attaches,  I  believe, 
a  special  urgency  to  the  analysis 
which  I  propose  now  be  conducted  by 
the  Treasury  Department— an  analysis 
which  will  be  a  great  value  to  Congress 
as  well  as  the  administration— and  one 
which  should  notably  aid  our  efforts 
here  to  intelligently  evaluate  any  ad- 
ministration's proposal  in  an  informed 
and  timely  fashion. 

I  encourage  Members  of  the  Senate 
to  join  in  support  uf  my  joint  resolu- 
tion and  urge  its  prompt  attention  by 
the  Finance  Committee. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  my  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
entitled,  "The  Flat  Rate  Income  Tax 
Resolution  of  1982"  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

S  J.  Res.  206 

Retolx)ed  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
rtMentativeM  of  the  United  State*  of  America 
in  Congrett  assembled. 

Whereas,  the  Federal  income  tax  has 
evolved  from  a  simple  ssrstem  designed  to 
raise  taxes  efficiently  and  fairly  to  one 
which  is  excessively  cumbersome: 

Whereas,  the  Federal  income  tax  system 
imposes  higher  taxes  on  individuals  in  an 
unintended  fashion  as  a  result  of  inflation, 
to  the  detriment  of  savings,  investment,  and 
a  national  commitment  to  raising  living 
standards  through  increased  productivity; 

Whereas,  a  great  number  of  exceptions  de- 
signed to  achieve  national  social  or  econom- 
ic goals  tiave  t>ecome  part  of  the  Federal  tax 
system  since  1913.  and  require  review  to  as- 
certain whether  those  goals  can  be  met 
more  efficently  without  reliance  on  the  tax 
system; 

Whereas,  a  substantial  underground  econ- 
omy has  developed  in  part  due  to  the  com- 


plexity and  high  marginal  rates  of  the  Fed- 
eral individual  income  tax  system:  and 

Whereas,  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
review  of  the  Federal  income  tax  system  is 
needed  to  assist  Congress  in  designing  a  fair. 
efficient,  and  equitable  income  tax  system. 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  shall  retiev  and  propose  for 
consideration  by  the  Congress  at  least  three 
alternative  Federal  income  tax  systems, 
which  shall  be  simple  in  design,  comprehen- 
sive in  coverage,  and  contain  flat  rate  tax 
structures,  such  proposals  to  be  submitted 
no  later  than  six  months  from  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Resolution.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  consult  closely  and  frequently 
with  the  Senate  Finance  Committee  and  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  in  the  course  of  prepar- 
ing the  proposed  tax  systems.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

s.  loia 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Imouye)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1018,  a  bill 
to  protect  and  conserve  fish  and  wild- 
life resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1444 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  TmntMONO,  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflih) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1444,  a 
bill  to  authorize  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  to  donate  to  State 
and  local  governments  certain  Federal 
personal  property  loaned  to  them  for 
civil  defense  use,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  !••• 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Denton,  the 
Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Melcher) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  1698.  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  to  provide  preferential 
treatment  in  the  admission  of  certain 
children  of  U.S.  Armed  Forces  person- 
nel. 

s.  sooo 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Lonc),  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Percy),  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Mdrkow- 
SKi),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2000,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  11.  United  States  Code,  to  esUb- 
lish  an  improved  basis  for  providing 
relief  under  chapter  7,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  StT4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thitiimond,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Abdhor).  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoRKN),  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2174,  a  bill  to  recognize 
the  organization  known  as  American 
Elx-Prisoners  of  War. 

s.  »•! 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danporth,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Glenn)  and 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Hart),  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 


2281.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue Code  of  1954  to  encourage  contri- 
butions of  computers  and  other  so- 
phisticated technological  equipment  to 
elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

S.  23»7 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2397.  a  bill 
to  require  ( 1 )  the  enactment  of  special 
legislation  to  continue  the  expenditure 
or  obligation  of  funds  on  any  major 
civil  acquisition  initiated  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1982.  whenever  the  cost  of  such 
acquisition  has  increased  or.  on  the 
basis  of  estimates,  will  increase  over 
the  initial  estimate  when  the  project 
was  justified  to  the  Congress  by  25  per 
centum  or  more,  and  (2)  reporting  of 
status  information  on  all  major  civil 
acquisitions. 

S.  3413 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Long,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Chapee), 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stap- 
PORD),  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mrs.  Hawkins)  were  added  as  cospon- 
sors of  S.  2413.  a  bill  to  delete  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  which  treat  Members  of  Con- 
gress separately  with  respect  to  living 
expense  deductions. 

S.  343S 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Thur- 
mond) was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2425,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue C(xle  of  1954  to  clarify  certain  re- 
quirements which  apply  to  mortgage 
subsidy  bonds,  to  make  tax-exempt 
bonds  available  for  certain  residential 
rental  property,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  343C 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Warner,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Ma- 
thias),  the  Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr. 
Matsunaca),  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  LucAR).  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond),  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Dole),  the  Senator 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles),  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  (Mr.  Cranston). 
the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  MoY- 
nihah).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Metzenbaum),  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Badcus),  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Tsoncas),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy), the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  HoLLiNGS),  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatpield)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2436.  a  bill  to  desig- 
nate the  Mary  McLeod  Bethune 
"Council  House"  in  Washington,  D.C.. 
as  a  national  historic  site,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  2S44 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Ihouye). 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Stap- 
pord).  and  the  Senator  from  Mississip- 
pi (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added  as  co- 
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sponsors  of  S.  2544.  a  bill  to  provide 
access  to  trade  remedies  to  small  busi- 
ness, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3SC5  ^ 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Nonn,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
ciNi),  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
(Mr.  BoRKM).  the  Senator  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Bemtsem).  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana (Mr.  Long),  and  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stennis)  were 
added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2565.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  provide  for  the  disclosure  of 
returns  and  return  information  for  use 
in  criminal  investigations,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

S.  3S73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Warner) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2572.  a 
bill  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  in 
the  areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking,  and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  3C10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Leahy), 
the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr.  Mel- 
CHER),  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
(Mr.  Kasten),  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  (Mr.  Cochran)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2610.  a  bill  to  delay 
Treasury  regulations  on  the  debt- 
equity  issue. 

S.  3633 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DANroRTH.  the 
Senator  from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell). 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms). 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
MoYNiHAN)  were  added  as  cosponsors 
of  S.  2622.  a  bill  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  long-term  contracts  with 
respect  to  taxable  years  beginning 
after  December  31, 1982. 

S.  3674 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohen,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2674,  a 
bill  to  amend  title  II  of  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  require  a  finding  of  medi- 
cal improvement  when  disability  bene- 
fits are  terminated,  to  provide  for  a 
review  and  right  to  personal  appear- 
ance prior  to  termination  of  disability 
benefits,  to  provide  for  uniform  stand- 
ards in  determining  disability,  to  pro- 
vide continued  payment  of  disability 
benefits  during  the  appeals  process, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1 83 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  183,  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  October  19  through  Octo- 
ber 25,  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week." 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  190 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Burdick,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
Helms)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
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Senate!  Joint  Resolution  190,  a  joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  Pnesident  to  designate  "National 
Family  Week." 
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SENATE       CONCURRENT       RESO- 
LUTION 109-CONCURRENT 

RESOLUTION       RELATING       TO 

THEJ  GOVERNMENT    PRINTING 

OFFICE 

Mr.  (ARMSTRONG     (for    himself.    SENATE 
Mrs.    Hawkins.   Mr.   Thurmond.   Mr.       TION   1 
MATTiicLY.   Mr.   Helms.  Mr.  Symms,       LUTIOH 
and  Mr.  Kasten  >  submitted  the  follow-       TURE 
ing  concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs: 

I  S.  Con.  Res.  109 

Whereas  the  Govemtnent  Printing  Office 
currently  employs  more  than  6.200  persons. 
makinKl  it  the  largest  legislative  branch 
agencyjand  the  Congress  has  appropriated 
over  SM.OOO.OOO  to  pay  for  Congressional 
printing  and  binding  in  fiscal  year  1982: 

Whei%as  the  General  Accounting  Office 
issued  teports  in  1976  and  1982  indicating 
that  tHe  wages  of  Government  Printing 
Office  4raft  and  industrial  workers  substan- 
tially exceeded,  by  as  much  as  28.8%.  the 
wages  qf  other  workers  doing  similar  Jobs  in 
other  agencies  of  the  Federal  Government: 

Wherfeas  annual  personnel  costs  exceed 
$160,004,000.  and  comprise  approximately 
80%  of  in-house  printing  costs  at  the  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  while  a  1981  Print- 
ing Inciistries  of  America  ratio  study  indi- 
cates that  personnel  costs  in  private  sector 
printing  plants  normally  comprise  40-50% 
of  in-house  printing  costs: 

Whereas  the  Public  Printer  of  the  United 
States.  Danford  L.  Sawyer.  Jr..  indicates 
that  r^dom  samples  show  that  cost  of 
printing  done  in  the  Government  Printing 
Office  exceeds,  by  an  average  of  100%.  the 
cost  of  procuring  those  same  jobs  from  the 
low-bidper  in  the  private  sector,  primarily 
because  of  the  high  wage  costs  at  the  Gov- 
emmeilt  Printing  Office: 

Wheneas  the  Public  Printer  has  instituted 
a  hiring  freeze,  eliminated  unnecessary 
overtirte,  requested  "early  out "  retirement 
authority  from  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Managiment  (annual  savings  of  approxi- 
mately'$19,000,000).  proposed  bringing  the 
wages  of  the  Government  Printing  Office 
craft  aad  industrial  workers  into  parity  with 
the  rest  of  the  Federal  Government  (annual 
savings  of  approximately  tl8.000.000).  and 
rescinded  a  16%  printing  rate  Increase  for 
fiscal  year  1982  (annual  savings  of  approxi- 
mately $10,700,000):  and 

Whereas  the  Congress  supports  these  ef- 
foru  to  lower  the  cost  to  the  taxpayer  of 
Government  printing,  and  recognizes  that 
legislal  Ion  Is  necessary  to  make  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  more  cost-effective 
and  efl  icient:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives concurringt.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  legislation 
should  be  proposed  and  enacted  which 
achieves  the  following  goals: 

(1)  Ihe  establishment  of  parity  between 
the  wi  les.  salaries,  and  compensation  of  all 
Government  Printing  Office  workers  with 
the  wiges.  salaries,  and  compensation  of 
other  Federal  employees  performing  the 
same  (*-  similar  tasks: 

(2)  Tjhe  fixing  of  wages  of  all  Government 
Printlilg  Office  employees  In  accordance 
with  the  prevailing  wage  rate  system  appli- 


cable to  Federal  employees  in  the  Executive 
Branch:  and , 

(3)  A  thoough 
tlonship  between 
Printing 
Office, 
ability  "to 
out  in  any 
mittee  on 
ities. 


clarification  of  the  rela- 
the  Joint  Committee  on 
the    Government    Printing 
strengthening  the  Public  Printers 
I  ake  charge  and  manage"  with- 
infringing  on  the  Joint  Corn- 
Printing's  oversight  responsibil- 


CONCURRENT    RESOLU- 
0-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
RELATING   TO   DEPAR- 
OF  CERTAIN  ALIENS 

Mr.  TSONGAS  (for  himself,  Mrs. 
Kassebauii.  Mr.  Kennedy.  Mr.  Moyni- 
han,  Mr.  D'Amato,  Mr.  Levin,  Mr. 
Dodd,  Mr.  Sarbanbs,  Mr.  Inouye,  and 
Mr.  Cranston)  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution:  which  was 
referred  t^  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary:     I 

S.  Con.  Res.  1 10 

Whereas  khe  United  States  has  been  a 
source  of  refuge  for  individuals  fleeing  polit- 
ical persecution,  communism,  and  govern- 
ment terror  and  abuse: 

Whereas  fince  the  1974  overthrow  of  the 
Ethiopian  (government.  Its  military  regime 
has  become  closely  aligned  with  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Has  engaged  in  gross  violations  of 
the  human  rights  of  Its  citizens  through 
mass  arrests,  summary  executions,  indefi- 
nite detention,  torture,  disappearances,  and 
absolute  government  control  over  speech, 
religion,  assembly,  media,  and  trade  unions: 

Whereas  |as  a  <x>nsequence  of  this  the 
United  States  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  to  Ethiopians  living  in  the  United 
States  so  that  they  would  not  be  required  to 
return  home  to  face  possible  interrogation, 
imprisonment,  torture,  or  execution: 

Whereas  it  is  estimated  that  at  least 
15.000  Ethiopians  are  presently  in  the 
United  States  in  such  status: 

Whereas  In  August  1981.  the  Department 
of  State  abruptly  recommended  termination 
of  this  extended  voluntary  departure  pro- 
gram without  public  discussion  or  (romment: 

Whereas  those  Ethiopians  who  have  lived 
in  the  United  States  for  several  years  fear 
return  to  their  country  where  they  may  well 
encounter  persecution  because  of  previous 
and  outspoken  opposition  to  their  govern- 
ment's ill  treatment  of  their  countrymen 
and  because  of  their  residence  in  the  United 
States:  and 

Whereas  the  forced  return  of  Ethiopians 
would  run  I  counter  to  our  stated  national 
concern  and  commitment  for  other  groups 
and  individuals  who  have  fled  communism 
and  persecution:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentativek  concurring/.  That  it  is  the 
sense  of  Congress  that— 

(1)  Ethiopians  who  have  resided  in  the 
United  States  for  a  substantial  period  of 
time  should  not  be  forced  to  return  to  Ethi- 
opia to  face  an  uncertain  future  t>ecause  of 
their  opposition  to  political  persecution  and 
oppression] 

(2)  prompt  resolution  of  this  issue  is  im- 
portant t(]  allay  the  legitimate  fears  of 
those  Ethlftpians  who  might  be  subjected  to 
persecution  by  their  government  if  they  are 
forced  to  return,  and 

(3)  the  Secretary  of  State  should  recom- 
mend to  he  Attorney  General  that  ex- 
tended vol  intary  departure  status  continue 
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to  be  granted  to  all  Ethiopian  nationals  who 
have  continuously  resided  In  the  United 
States  since  before  January  1.  1980. 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  today  to  submit  a  concurrent 
resolution  concerning  the  plight  of 
Ethiopian  nationals  living  in  this 
country,  and  I  am  pleased  to  name  as 
original  cosponsors  Senators  Kasse- 
BAtJM,  Kennedy,  Moynihan,  D'Amato, 
Levin,  Sarbanes,  Inouye,  and  Cran- 
ston. 

Thousands  of  Ethiopians  residing 
today  in  the  United  States  on  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  status  face 
deportation.  In  Augiist  1981,  the  State 
Department  ruled  that  conditions  in 
Ethiopia  had  stabilized  sufficiently  to 
discontinue  protection  of  Ethiopian 
nationals  seeking  asylum  in  the 
United  States.  The  State  Department 
has  recently  begun  to  reconsider  this 
ruling.  Significant  evidence  from  repu- 
table international  agencies  and  refu- 
gees fleeing  Ethiopia  has  placed  previ- 
ous characterizations  of  Ethiopian  sta- 
bility in  a  different  light. 

The  pattern  of  violence  wrought  by 
the  current  Ethiopian  regime  is  well- 
documented.  From  1974  to  1978. 
through  a  program  known  as  the  Red 
Terror,  the  Dergue  executed  more 
than  30.000  Ethiopians  for  political 
reasons,  imprisoned  tens  of  thousands 
and.  according  to  U.N.  Ambassador 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick,  murdered  some 
5,000  grade  school,  high  school,  and 
university  students. 

Since  the  days  of  the  Red  Terror. 
Ethiopia  has  substantially  improved 
its  human  rights  record,  and  since 
1978  the  means  of  the  Dergue's  con- 
trol have  altered.  The  regime  has  mod- 
erated its  ideological  commitment  to 
violent  revolutionary  change.  Now  en- 
trenched in  urban  centers,  the  Dergue 
has  transferred  its  political,  ethnic, 
and  religious  persecution  to  rural 
areas.  The  repression,  while  more 
subtle  than  the  gunfire  in  the  streets 
during  the  Red  Terror,  has  been  harsh 
nonetheless. 

An  August  1981  report  by  the  Anti- 
Slavery  Society  of  London  concluded 
that  45,000  persons  were  recruited  to 
work  in  forced  lat>or  camps  in  rural 
areas.  According  to  official  Ethiopian 
reports,  1,626  persons  died  in  these 
camps.  Outside  estimates  put  the 
number  of  deaths  much  higher.  Perse- 
cution of  Falasha  Jews.  Protestants, 
and  ethnic  Oromo  and  Anuak  have 
continued  and,  in  some  areas,  intensi- 
fied during  the  last  4  years.  Clergymen 
have  been  arrested  and  imprisoned.  A 
document  recently  smuggled  into  the 
United  States  by  the  archbishop  of 
the  Ethiopian  Orthodox  Church  de- 
tails the  Dergue's  systematic  effort  to 
eliminate  the  antirevolutionary  ele- 
ments of  church  activities.  In  another 
recent  development,  the  Ethiopian 
Government  is  reported  to  have 
sprayed   flanunable   chemicals   in   an 


Oromo-populated    area    killing    2.000 
and  uprooting  many  more. 

Today,  uncertainty  and  fear  pervade 
the  Ethiopian  community.  Most  Ethio- 
pians facing  possible  deportation  be- 
lieve they  will  face  some  sort  of  perse- 
cution upon  return  to  their  country. 
While  Ethiopians  on  voluntary  depar- 
ture status  are  entitled  to  apply  for 
political  asylum,  in  1981,  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  applicants  were  accepted. 
Many  refuse  to  apply  for  fear  that 
their  relatives  in  Ethiopia  may  suffer 
as  a  result.  Others  lack  the  documents 
to  prove  their  case  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  any  real  communications  t>e- 
tween  the  United  States  and  Ethiopia. 

We  cannot  in  good  conscience  place 
the  burden  of  proof  on  those  risking 
execution  or  imprisonment.  The 
human  costs  of  miscalculation  require 
an  immediate  extension  of  voluntary 
departure  status  until  Ethiopian  na- 
tionals can  safely  return  home. 

I  am  encouraged  by  the  State  De- 
partment's recent  reevaluation  of  the 
status  of  Ethiopian  nationals  residing 
in  the  United  States.  We  must  contin- 
ue, however,  to  respond  carefully  and 
creatively  to  the  legitimate  fears  of 
these  Ethiopians.  To  do  otherwise 
would  make  a  mockery  of  our  long- 
standing commitment  to  human 
rights. 

As  a  former  Peace  Corps  volunteer 
in  Ethiopia  from  1962-64,  I  personally 
experienced  the  benefit  of  good  rela- 
tions between  Ethiopia  and  the  United 
States,  and  I  am  especially  sensitive  to 
the  plight  of  Ethiopians  in  this  coun- 
try. I  l(X)k  forward  to  further  improve- 
ment of  the  conditions  in  Ethiopia  al- 
lowing for  an  atmosphere  which  will 
welcome  the  return  of  all  Ethiopians. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  articles  from  the  New 
York  Times,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Hypocrisy  wins  again 
(By  Anthony  Lewis) 

Boston,  January  3.— Last  Oct.  2  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick.  United  States  Ambassador  to 
the  United  Nations,  spoke  in  the  U.N.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  about  what  she  called  the 
"savagery  "  of  the  Marxist  regime  in  Ethio- 
pia. In  graphic  terms  she  denounced  as- 
saults on  human  rights  that  have  occurred 
since  Col.  Mengistu  Haile  Mariam  took  over 
in  the  revolution  of  1974. 

"It  is  estimated  that  some  30.000  persons 
in  Ethiopia  were  summarily  executed  for 
political  reasons  between  1974  and  1978. " 
Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  said,  crediting  Amnesty 
International  as  the  source  of  the  figure. 

"Twelve-year-old  children  were  among 
those  immersed  in  hot  oil.  sexually  tortured 
or  flung  out  of  windows  and  left  to  die  in 
the  street." 

The  outrages  were  continuing.  Ambassa- 
dor Kirkpatrick  charged. 

"There  are  at  least  300  to  400  arrests 
every  week  in  Addis  Ababa  alone,""  she  said. 
"Many  of  those  arrested  simply  disappear 
and  are  presumed  excuted. .  . 

Powerful  words.  But  at  about  the  same 
time  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick  spoke  them.  Reagan 


Administration  officials  were  preparing 
action  to  send  the  20.000  or  30.000  Ethiopi- 
an refugees  in  this  country  back  to  Ethiopia 

The  action  was  taken  by  the  Justice  De- 
partment"s  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Ser\ice.  In  the  Boston  area,  a  letter  signed 
by  the  District  Director.  Paul  E.  McKinnon. 
went  individually  to  Ethiopian  refugees  on 
Oct.  30. 1  have  a  copy  and  it  says: 

"Dear : 

"This  is  to  inform  you  that  because  of  the 
stabilization  of  conditions  in  Ethiopia,  your 
voluntary  departure  status  in  the  United 
States  is  being  revoked. 

"You  are  being  granted  until  Nov.  30. 
1981.  to  depart  the  United  States  voluntari- 
ly. You  should  notify  this  office  on  or 
before  Nov.  19,  1981.  of  the  travel  arrange- 
ments you  have  made.  If  you  fail  to  depart 
as  directed  above,  consideration  will  be 
given  to  the  institution  of  deportation  pro- 
ceedings."' 

According  to  one  arm  of  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration, then,  conditions  in  Ethiopia 
are  "savage."'  According  to  another,  they  are 
stabilized""— so  amiable,  in  fact,  that  we 
give  refugees  from  the  Mengistu  regime  a 
month  to  go  voluntarily  or  face  deportation 
to  Ethiopa. 

The  letter  added  that  a  refugee  could  seek 
relief  under  a  provision  of  law  helping 
aliens  who  would  face  death  or  imprison- 
ment at  home  for  political  reasons.  But  the 
legal  burden  of  proof  is  heavy  in  such  cases, 
and  authorities  have  indicated  that  few  of 
the  Ethiopian  refugees  would  be  able  to 
meet  it. 

It  is  always  hard  for  an  individual,  except 
a  politically  prominent  one.  to  prove  that  he 
will  be  tortured  or  killed  or  persecuted  by  a 
tyrannical  regime.  But  there  is  every  reason 
in  common  sense  for  the  Ethiopian  refugees 
here  to  expect  trouble  If  they  return  home 
now.  They  are  Westernized,  highly  educat- 
ed, many  of  them  children  of  officials  in  the 
Haile  Selassie  Government  overthrown  by 
Col.  Mengistu. 

There  is  a  particular  political  callousness 
in  the  move  against  these  refugees.  In  the 
Haile  Selassie  days  the  United  States  re- 
garded Ethiopia  as  one  of  its  best  friends  in 
Africa.  Since  the  revolution  the  U.S.  has 
stopped  aid  and  shown  sympathy  for  Ethio- 
pia's traditional  enemy.  Somalia,  even  when 
Somalia  tried  to  seize  Eyiiopian  territory  by 
force. 

Some  think  American  antagonism  to  the 
Mengistu  regime  has  made  matters  worse. 
U.S.  refusal  to  deliver  arms  that  had  been 
paid  for  when  Somalia  attacked  certainly 
encouraged  Ethiopia  to  turn  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  to  invite  Cuban  troops  in.  But 
whatever  the  wisdom  of  our  political  atti- 
tude toward  Col.  Mengistu.  it  is  utterly  in- 
consistent with  the  decision  to  expel  the 
Ethiopian  refugees. 

The  episode  can  be  seen  as  one  more  ex- 
ample of  lack  of  coordination  in  the  Reagan 
Administration's  foreign  policy,  this  time 
one  that  not  only  embarrasses  us  but  has 
immediate  human  consequences.  But  it  sig- 
nifies something  more.  I  think. 

This  is  an  Administration  that  bristles 
with  talk  about  the  cruelties  of  Commu- 
nism. When  it  comes  to  invective  about  the 
Soviet  Union  and  its  friends,  few  can  beat 
Jeane  Kirkpatrick  or  Alexander  Haig.  or  for 
that  matter  Ronald  Reagan.  But  the  same 
Administration  has  shown  itself  in  many 
ways  insensitive  to  human  suffering. 

Again  and  again  the  Reagan  people  have 
tried  to  undo  American  efforts  to  alleviate 
the  cruelties  of  right-wing  tyrannies.  It 
fiercely    resisted    Congressional    moves    to 
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But  the  two-faoed  ticatinent  of  EUiimria 
and  Ethtopian  leftitea  ii  an  ii|ii«iallj  ^u-- 
inc  case.  It  addi  a  cmieal  note  to  the  mes- 
oce  broadcaA  to  the  world  by  Ptcoident 
Reasan  on  New  Tear^  Day:  "Our  hearts  bo 
out  to  thoae  who  auHer  i 


[Rom  the  New  Torfc  Times.  Apr.  30. 1M3] 

IkMrr  DvoBT  Bxnoruas 

(By  Jaaon  Clay) 

CAtamiaeK.  IfAaa.— The  Immicratian  and 

WatiiraHmtioo  Servtoe  last  faU  began  to 

notify  thomanrti  of  Bthiopiano  on  vohm- 

tary-depaiture  atatus  that  unlem  they  left 

the  country  before  Nov.  W.  deportation  pn>- 

r  1 1  illim  would  begin.  The  change  in  policy. 

the  Service  mid.  reanlted  from  "stabiUmtian 

of  condltionB''  in  Ethiopia  That  ■■im t. 

the  State  Departmcnfk.  ia  not  shared  by 
the  refugees,  who  claim  they  risk  persecu- 
tion because  of  political  and  religious  beliefo 
and  ethnic  origins. 

So  far.  no  Ethiopians  have  been  deported. 
They  have  been  organising  to  resist  the 
order.  Aeeording  to  the  Ethiopian  Commit' 
tee  on  InmUgration.  a  private  organisation, 
they  can  seek  alternative  status  through 
asylum,  marriage,  enrollment  as  students,  or 
daims  of  extreme  hardship. 

On  FM).  IS.  two  Ethiopians  trying  to 
escape  forced  deportation  from  neighboring 
Djibouti,  to  the  east.  Jumped  from  a  moving 
train  to  their  deaths.  They  were  among  500 
refugees  on  the  train.  For  these  refugees, 
risking  death  was  preferable  to  conditions 
they  faced  in  Ethkipia. 

The  United  States  acknowledges  that 
30.000  peoirie  were  executed  in  Ethiopia  for 
poUUcal  reaaons  between  1974  and  197a.  If 
"stabUisaUon"  implies  an  end  to  poUtical 
fciinwgw  since  then,  no  evidence  supports 
this  claim.  People  suspected  of  association 
with  particular  pcMtical  parties  were  Jailed, 
tortured,  and.  in  many  cases,  executed  by 
the  Amharas.  one  of  the  many  distinct 
ethnic  groups,  who  have  emerged  as  the  po- 
Utically  dominant  minority  and  who  control 
the  Junta.  Vtolenoe  did  not  end  in  1979:  it 
was  merely  redirected  toward  ethnic  groups 
in  rural  and  bonier  sones  areas  economi- 
cally and  strategically  important  to  the 
Junta. 

The  Anuak.  a  small  group  that  occupied 
fertile  lands  in  western  Ethiopia  along  the 
border  with  the  Sudan,  were  decimated 
while  being  forcibly  relocated.  The  Govern- 
ment then  successfully  applied  to  the  Euro- 
pean Economic  Commission  for  funds  to  col- 
onise these  lands,  now  tenned  "unin- 
habited." 

Oromo— more  than  half  of  Ethiopia's  pop- 
ulation—have also  been  removed  from  some 
of  their  lands  to  make  way  for  settlers  from 
Amhara  provinces.  This  has  resulted  in 
charges  of  chemical  warfare  by  refugees 
from  recently  cleared  valleys  in  central 
Ethiopia.  Reuters.  Vart  land  <a  Scandinavi- 
an missionary  magaxine).  and  Oromo  refu- 
gees have  all  reported  the  use  of  chemicals 
in  raids  against  the  Oromo.  in  one  case  kill- 
ing 2,000.  and  displacing  20,000  more  in 
March  1981. 

State  Department  officials  say  they 
cannot  vefify  reports  of  chemical  warfare 
although  an  Ethiopian  Air  Force  defector, 
now  in  America,  confirms  that  chemicals 
have  been  used.  Refugees  can  provide  ample 
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August,  the  Anti-Stevery  SodeCy  of 
reported  that  many  returned  ref o- 
foreed  to  work  in  agricntture.  Of 
people  "tecmited*'  for  one 
Ethiopian  Govcmnent 
show  ihat  l.t3a  died:  witnesses  pot  the 
at  4.000  to  CJMO.  At  the  tiaae  of  the 
e  officials  reported  an 
influx  tirf  15.000  refugees  from  these  agricnt 
Many  previously  had  returned 
volundtfily  to  Ethiopia  from  the  Sudan. 

In  F  ebruary.  military  and  security  police 
in  DJil  outi  began  to  round  up  thmissiwii  of 
refuge  s  in  the  rapitsl:  since  then  Ml  were 
deport  Ed  to  Ethiopia.  At  least  7S  had  DJi- 
refugee-identification  numbers  and 
by  the  United  Nations  High 
for  Refiweca.  and  six  had 
been  hoceptcd  for  reaettlcasent  in  the 
United  States.  Deportation  of  refugees  vio- 
lates uie  immunity  afforded  by  registration, 
of  ncials  acknowledged  this  foncd 
when  the  six  were  reported 
from  United  States  language  and 
cultural-orientation  dasses  in  DJiboutL 

Shortly  after  this  deportation,  according 
to '  woM-of-mouth  reports  from  Ethiopia, 
hundreds  of  refugees  were  imprisoned  in 
Dire  V^wa.  the  largest  dty  near  DJiboutL 
They  lave  since  disappeared. 
Nevertheless,  the  State  Department 
It  Ethiopian  refugees  on  vtrtun- 
tary-dtparture  status  should  not  have  this 
status)  renewe«l.  In  light  of  the  Junta's 
before  deporting  even  one  Ethiopi- 
Inunigration  and  Naturalisation 
must  ask  what  has  become  of  those 
'  returned  vtriuntarily  or  been  forc- 
.  Anything  short  of  an  inten- 
will  leave  the  United  States  open 
I  that  iU  tanmigratkm  poUcy  is 
than  a  sK  of  capricious  criteria 
tinged  with 


SENATE 


CONCURRENT  RESOLD- 
TI<lN  111-CONCURRENT  RESO- 
LD* nON  RELATING  TO  THE  NA- 
TI(  iNAL  ENDOWMENT  FOR 
SOL  AND  WATER  CONSERVA- 
TION 

Mr, 

ine 


and 
volv 
and 


the  follow- 
which 


JEP8EN  submitted 
^ncunent  resolution 

to  the  Committee  on  Asricul- 
Nutrition.  snd  Porestry: 
a  Con.  RgB.  Ill 
Whereas,   there  is  a  clear  and  present 
threatening  both  our  water  supplies 
food  and  fiber  production  base: 

that  danger  is  being  created  by 
soil  erosion  and  related  problems: 
soil  and  water  conservation  is 
arried  out  as  a  partnership  between 
Pfivate  and  public  sectors: 

a  National  Endowment  for  Soil 

1  l^ater  Conservation  would  help  speed 

volun  tary  conservation  action  on  the  land 

trould  effectively  complement  present 


referfed 

ture. 


danger 
andoir  1 

WhTcas. 
miisi  re 

Whfreas. 
best 
the 


in  efforU 
to 

vation 
ingaad 


water  consefration 
activities: 
HidoamnU  cauM 
with  existing  goremnen- 
prifate  efforts:  amL 

BMk  could  be  used 

cost-sharing  payaacnts 

who  cany  out  needed  oonser- 

and  grants  for  install- 


and  educational  workshops. 
Now  tJierei  ore  be  it 
Xeaoltwd  That  tt  is  the  senae  of  the  Con- 
that  the  National  Bwhtauieut  for  Soil 
Wate-  CanaervaUon  shall  be  aitd  is 
hereby  em  loraed  by  the  United  States  Coo- 


Mr.  JKfSEH.  Mr.  President,  new  ap- 
to  be  devised  to  flnance 
that  will  avoid  increasing 
the  tax  bbrden  on  people.  The  Nation- 
al Bndow^ent  for  Soil  and  Water  Con- 
servation is  such  an  innovation.  It  can 
provide  »  nucleus  for  the  private 
sector  to  make  a  contribution  toward 
financing  soil  and  water  conservation. 
I  believe  Lhe  endowment  concept  is  an 
idea  wImk  time  has  come.  For  this 
1   am  submitting  a  sense  of 


Congress!  resolution  calling  attention 
to  the  ef  1  orts  and  the  goals  of  this  pri- 
vately funded,  nonpolitical.  nonprofit 
mganisat  km. 


SENATE 
LUTIOhl 


PRINT  [NO 
REPOllT 


Mr. 

restriutii^ 
committee 
titm: 


NUNN  submitted  the  following 
which  was  referred  to  the 
on  Rules  and  Administra- 


Uro 


AMofced, 
for  the 
Services 
tee  print. 
Be  Saved?' 
to  the 
13.1993. 


&RXS.419 

That  there  shall  be  reprinted 

of  the  Committee  on  Armed 

thousand  copies  of  its  commit- 

^Utled  -NATO:  Can  the  Alliance 

a  report  of  Senator  Sam  Nunn 

Co^nmittee  on  Armed  Services.  May 


Mr. 

THintM<^. 
Laxalt. 
submitted 
intended 


RESOLDTION  41»-RESO- 

ADTHORIZING       THE 

OP       A       CERTAIN 


AMENEMENTS 


SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


IMMK  3RATION 


REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT 


(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

GHASSLET  (for  himself.  M/. 
Mr.  HusDLgSTOH.  Mr. 
Mr.  East,  and  Mr.  Heflin) 
the  following  amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  them  to 
the  bill  is.  2222)  to  revise  and  reform 
the  Imnigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
and  for  ( ther  purposes. 

GpiASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  am  introducing  today  to 
S.  2222.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
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Caatrol  Act. 
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for  local  law  en- 
■ristancr  in  the 
area  of  immigratian.  I  otfered  a 
lar  amendment  to  S.  2322  which 
adapted  in  the  ImmignUian 
mittee.  It  authoriHd  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  to  enter 
into  agreements  with  local  lai 
f  onsement  agencies  so  that  such 
cics  could  assist  the  UjS.  Immigratian 
Servioe  in  the  extremdy  difficult  task 
of  regaining  eootrai  over  immJgratiaa. 
Thou^  the  proposal  was  removed 
from  the  biU  in  the  full  nmmMtt^ 
markup,  dear  support  was 
strated  by  the  7-10  vote  (this  vote 
on  an  initial  draft  which  did  not  in- 
clude some  specific  language  requiring 
training,  time  limits,  notice  and  com- 
ment, and  certification  ot  need.  It  has 
since  been  revised  to  indude  these 
things). 

In  proposing  interagency  coopera- 
tion  for  immigration  oontnrf  this 
ammdment  proposes  nothing  new. 
There  has  always  been  some  degree  of 
ooopoation  between  all  agencies  en- 
gaged in  law  enforcement.  In  fact,  im- 
migration officers  and  law  enforce- 
ment officers  at  the  State,  ooimty.  and 
municipal  level  have  of  tm  cooperated 
effectively  in  enforcing  immigration 
law.  evm  though  this  has  been  on  an 
ad  hoc  basis,  varying  from  State  to 
State,  district  to  district,  and  from  of- 
ficial to  officiaL  A  recent  Ariaona  Fed- 
oal  district  court  case  held  that  local 
officials  do  have  the  auth<Hlty  to  en- 
force the  Federal  immigratitm  laws. 
see  Gonzales  v.  Citv  of  Peoria,  Arizona 
CIV  7»-«181.  D.  Ariz.,  (filed  April  19. 
1982).  This  authority  originates  pri- 
marily from  State  law.  However  as  the 
Supreme  Court  noted  in  Tata  v.  Katt 
330  UJ&.  386.  389-91  (1947)  there  is  his- 
torical precedent  for  delegating  such 
authority  to  the  States: 

The  first  Congress  that  convened  after 
the  Constitution  was  adopted  conferred  Ju- 
risdiction upon  the  state  courts  to  enforce 
important  federal  dvil  laws,  and  succeeding 
Congresses  oonf erred  on  the  states  Jurisdic- 
tion over  federal  crimes  and  actions  for  pen- 
alties and  f orfdtures. 

Enforcement  of  federal  laws  by  state 
courts  did  not  go  unchallenged.  Violent 
public  controversies  existed  throughout  the 
first  part  of  the  Nineteenth  Century  until 
the  1890's  conremifig  the  extent  of  the  un- 
constitutional supremacy  of  the  Federal 
Government.  During  that  period  there  were 
inirtanrrt  in  which  this  Court  and  state 
courts  broadly  questioned  the  power  and 
duty  of  state  courts  to  exerdse  their  Juris- 
diction to  enforce  United  States  dvil  and 
penal  statutes  or  the  power  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  require  them  to  do  so.  But 
after  the  fundamental  issues  over  the 
extent  of  federal  supremacy  had  been  re- 
solved by  war.  this  Court  took  occasion  in 
1876  to  review  the  phase  of  the  controversy 
concerning  the  relationship  of  state  courts 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Claflin  v. 
tfoasemaii.  93  U.S.  130.  The  opinion  of  a 
unanimous  court  In  that  case  was  strongly 
buttressed  by  historic  references  and  per- 
suasive reasoning.  It  repudiated  the  assump- 
tion that  federal  laws  can  be  considered  by 


the  stales 

af( 
that  the 

to  it  are  the  anpsone  laws  of  the  land. 

and  the 

"any  Thing  in  the  OonatitiittaB  or 

of  any  Slate  to  tfaeCsatrary  notwUh- 


It  is  dearly  constitutional  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  enlist  local  oo- 
operation  in  the  area  of  immlgntian 
eontroL  My  bill  merely  lequiies 
priate  trainiiw  if  the  local 
assist  ms.  anmrthing  which  is 
ently  oecuiiiug  infonnally 
without  safeguards  which 
training  would  provide. 

Not  only  is  the  delegation  of  en- 
forcement powers  constitutional,  there 
is  definitely  a  legitimate  State  interest 
in  the  area  of  immigratian  control 
whidi  should  be  approprtatdy  ad- 
dressed through  loeal  ■■JitMnre 
Though  the  Supicnte  Court  recently 
indicated  that,  absent  cw^irssional 
policy.  State  action  limiting  access  to 
free  education  to  only  those  demon- 
strating legal  reaidence  is  a  denial  of 
equal  protection,  the  Court  stated  that 
illegal  immigration  is  indeed  a  State 


As  we  recognise  in  DeOaMU  v.  Bica  434 
U.S.  3S1  (IVIC).  the  States  do  have  aome  au- 
thority toad  with  reved  to  illegal  aliens, 
at  least  where  such  actioa  minors  federal 
ohiedives  and  furthers  a  Irgitimate  state 
goaL  434  XJ&.  at  391.  aee  Pldrr  v.  Ooe,  slip 
opinion  99-1539. 

The  Court  continued  in  a  footnote. 

AltlKNWh  the  State  has  no  dired  iiHerest 
in  coatroUing  entry  into  this  oountry.  that 
interest  being  one  reserved  by  the  Constitu- 
tion to  the  Federal  Government,  unchecked 
unlawful  migratioa  might  iaapair  the  Slate's 
emnwiiy  generally,  or  the  Slate's  ability  to 
provide  aome  important  serviee.  Despite  the 
exdusive  federal  control  of  this  Nation's 
borders,  we  cannot  oondude  that  the  Slates 
are  without  any  power  to  deter  the  influx  of 
persons  entering  the  United  States  against 
Federal  law.  and  whoae  numbefs  asight  have 
a  diacemihle  impad  on  traditional  state 
conreras,  See  DeComm*  v.  Bica.  supra.  434 
U.S..  at  354-399. 

I  submit  that  local  law  enforcement 
assistance  is  not  only  constitutional 
but  an  appropriate  policy  in  further- 
ance of  protecting  these  legitimate 
State  ooooems. 

The  need  for  such  legislation  is  dem- 
onstrated by  a  specific  incident  which 
toolt  place  at  Fort  McCoy.  Wis.  Fort 
McCoy  was  a  resettlement  center  for 
Cuban  entrants  who  arrived  in  the 
1980  Mariel  boaUift.  The  Wisconsin 
State  attorney  general  issued  an  opin- 
ion that  State  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment officials  would  be  subject  to  law- 
suits for  false  arrest  and  imprisonment 
if  they  assisted  INS  during  the  period 
the  fort  was  used  in  this  manner.  The 
opinion  relied  on  Griffin  Bell's  direc- 
tive that  only  INS  had  the  power  to 
enforce  the  immigration  laws.  This  di- 
rective is  sUU  in  effect  though  the  in- 
formal INS  policy  seems  to  defy  it  as 
indicated  by  a  recent  sweep  which 


took  piaoe  in  North 
nuBBber  of  local  deputies  \ 
in  the  apptctaensian  of  iHegal 
The  need  for  this  *—*•*"—-  wa 
onstrated  to  me  p*»— '"■"y  during  my 
January  visit  to  B  ftao  srtaere  I  ob- 
served the  ticmendouB  burden  placed 
upon  our  Border  Patrol  in  trying  to 
control  that  I 


Plainly  what  is  really  needed  is  to 
put  interagency  coopetation  in  theen- 
foecing  of  immigration  laws  on  a  firm 
statutory  basis  not  subject  to  the  in- 
terpretative whims  of  vations  atkninis- 
tration  officials.  In  this  respect,  this 
amendment  could  be  a  saajor  step  in 
fstsWishing  a  imiform  system  of  im- 
migration control  while  protecting  the 
legitimate  righU  of  aliens. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  extent  and 
nature  of  interagency  cooperation  can 
be  carefully  drcinnscribed  in  modd 
agreements  that  would  provide  dabo- 
rate  safeguards  for  dvil  righU  and 
constitutional  procedurea. 

Specifically,  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that  the  agreement  must  contain 
a  finding  that  the  INS  is  unable  to 
adequately  enforce  the  immigration 
laws,  making  outside  assistance  neces- 
sary. The  additional  reqtdrements  of 
public  notice  and  comment  and  a  1- 
year  time  limitation  on  the  agreement 
will  insure  that  assistance  is  invoked 
only  when  and  where  it  is  needed. 

Moreover,  graduate  level  police  acad- 
emy training  courses  can  be  devised  to 
put  this  cooperation  on  the  highest 
l»of  essional  basis.  No  sensitive  and  so- 
phisticated training  now  exists.  With 
this  tjrpe  of  training  the  ability  of 
local  law  enforcement  officials  to 
assist  the  INS  in  a  fair,  humanitarian 
and  sensitive  fashion  would  be  greatly 
enhanced. 

The  Select  Commission  on  Immigra- 
tion and  Refugee  Policy  recommended 
that  an  immigration  enforcement 
system  be  in  place  before  major  immi- 
gration reforms,  such  as  amnesty  or 
employer  sanctions,  were  passed  into 
law  and  I  fully  sgree  with  those  rec- 
ommendations. In  that  the  administra- 
tion does  not  plan  for  a  significant  in- 
crease in  immigration  enforcement 
personnel,  interagency  cooperation  is 
needed  now  as  we  move  to  implement 
the  new  provisions  of  S.  2222. 

Without  consistent  cooperation  from 
local  law  enforcement  agendes  the  Im- 
migration Service  cannot  effectively 
enforce  immigration  laws  within  the 
United  States.  The  Border  Patrol  asso- 
ciations, both  active  and  retired,  along 
with  the  National  Sheriffs  Association 
and  the  Fraternal  Order  of  Police 
firmly  support  this  amendment.  It  is 
time  we  attempt  to  solve  this  problem 
with  appropriate  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  some 
letters  of  support  be  printed  in  the 

RSCOKO. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RicoRD,  as  follows: 

The  Fratermal  Order  op  Retired 

Border  Patrol  OmcERS. 
Vienna.  Va.,  May  14.  19SZ. 
Hon.  Charles  Orassley. 
Riusell  Senate  Office  Building. 
Woihington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Grassley:  This  is  to  ex- 
press the  appreciation  of  the  Fraternal 
Order  of  Retired  Border  Patrol  Officers  for 
your  recent,  most  worthy  contributions  on 
behalf  of  immigration  reform.  Our  members 
are  especially  impressed  with  your  proposed 
amendment  to  S.  2222.  which  would  author- 
ize agreements  with  state  and  local  law  en- 
forcement agencies,  enabling  them  to  coop- 
erate with  INS  in  the  amelioration  of  illegal 
alien  controls. 

The  Bell  directive  of  1978  was  the  coup  de 
grace  to  an  already  overwhelmed  immigra- 
tion enforcement  program.  Loss  of  the  care- 
fully nurtured  liaison  with  thousands  of 
dedicated  lawmen  throughout  the  country 
left  the  meager  forces  of  INS  foundering  in 
an  unbelievable  morass  of  Job  seeking,  pov- 
erty plagued,  illegal  entrants.  We  applaud 
your  recognition  and  legislative  action  in 
this  regard. 

It  is  our  belief  that  agreements  under 
your  amendment,  carefully  couched  to  safe- 
guard civil  rights  and  constitutional  consid- 
erations, can  be  sufficiently  effective  as  to 
treble  the  efficiency  of  INS  interior  con- 
trols. Combined  with  other  salient  features 
of  S.  2222.  this  could  well  mean  the  release 
of  several  million  jobs  for  deserving  unem- 
ployed Americans:  it  could  significantly 
reduce  the  extent  burden  on  state  and  local 
medical  and  other  welfare  facilities;  and  it 
could  prove  something  of  a  hedge,  if.  indeed, 
mass  amnesty  were  to  come  to  pass  as  cur- 
rently delineated  in  the  bill. 

Our  sincere  thanks, 

GORDCHf  J.  MacDoNALD. 

Secretary. 

National  Border  Patrol  Council. 

May  11.  1982. 
Hon.  Alan  K.  Simpson. 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Simpson:  This  organization, 
representing  Border  Patrol  employees  na- 
tionwide, enthusiastically  supports  and  re- 
quests your  favorable  consideration  of  the 
amendment  to  Section  401  of  S.  2222  of- 
fered by  Senator  Grassley. 

The  amendment,  which  would  allow  the 
Attorney  General  to  enter  into  cooperative 
agreements  with  state  and  local  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  for  assistance  in  enforcing 
the  immigration  laws,  can  be  a  valuable  tool 
in  high  traffic  locations  and  areas  where 
Border  Patrol  and  other  INS  enforcement 
personnel  are  spread  thin.  Rather  than 
being  a  new  and  radical  proposal,  the 
amendment  would  only  allow  formalization 
and  strict  control  of  what  was  a  common 
practice  prior  to  the  June  23.  1978  issuance 
of  then  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell's 
policy  memo  prohibiting  the  involvement  of 
state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials. 

Having  worked  for  the  past  fourteen  years 
on  the  sparsely  staffed  northern  border, 
where  stations  are  often  hundreds  of  miles 
apart.  I  can  attest  to  the  invaluable  assist- 
ance rendered  by  knowledgeable  and  highly 
motivated  officers  of  state  and  local  agen- 
cies prior  to  establishment  of  the  1978 
policy.  It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  New 
York  State  Police  and/or  the  local  Sheriff's 


E>epartni^nt  to  provide  vehicles  and  two  to 
eight  oflcers  to  assist  one  or  two  Border 
Patrol  Acents  in  surrounding  large  migrant 
labor  cainps  containing  known  illegals  in 
remote  agricultural  areas.  State  and  local 
officers  ^ere  also  given  informal  training  in 
the  basics  of  immigration  laws  and  docu- 
ments f<tr  their  guidance  in  dealing  with 
suspects  iduring  the  course  of  their  normal 
duties  w^en  Border  Patrol  Agents  were  not 
in  the  aijea.  Where  an  effective  liaison  pro- 
gram wajs  conducted,  these  agencies  were 
enthusialtic  in  providing  all  types  of- assist- 
ance, induding  access  to  their  Informants, 
detention  facilities  and  other  resources. 

The  following  aspects  should  be  addressed 
in  delibaration  on  this  legislation  and  in 
subsequefitly  structuring  said  cooperative 
agreements: 

1.  Provision  for  a  limited  (2  to  4  hours) 
protectiv^  custody  solely  to  prevent  flight, 
pending  in-depth  questioning  by  a  USI&NS 
enforcenient  officer: 

2.  Training  in  the  basics  of  immigration 
laws  and  documents: 

3.  Federal  assumption  of  liability  when 
state  and  local  officers  are  operating  within 
the  scop*  of  their  authority  while  assisting 
in  enforcement  of  the  immigration  laws. 

While  state  and  local  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials wll  not  have  the  full  authority,  ex- 
tensive training  and  experience  of  a  Border 
Patrol  Aeent  of  INS  Criminal  Investigator 
in  enforong  the  highly  complex  and  special- 
ized imrdigration  laws,  they  are  capable  of 
effectively  supplementing  I&NS  efforts. 
Past  experience  has  shown  this  type  of  co- 
operation to  t>e  a  useful  tool  in  immobilizing 
prime  suipects  until  they  can  be  questioned 
by  an  Iimmigration  Officer  qualified  to  de- 
termine (he  alien's  status. 

Thank'  your  for  your  consideration  and 
for  your  continuing  leadership  in  formulat- 
ing an  effective  immigration  policy. 
Sin|:erely. 

Richard  L.  Bevans, 

PresidenL 

Grand  Lodge. 
Fraternal  Order  op  Police. 
Baltimore,  Md..  June  7,  1982. 
Hon.  ChIrles  Grassley. 
U.S.  Sem  ite. 
Ruaaetl  I  uilding, 
WashinOton.  D.C. 

Dear  Benator  Grassley:  Your  amend- 
ment to  the  Simpson-Mazzoli.  Immigration 
Reform  Bill.  H.R.  5872:  S.  2222.  that  would 
authorize  interagency  cooperation  on  immi- 
gration ( ontrol  has  much  merit  and  we  sin- 
cerely ti  ank  you  for  recognizing  that  coop- 
eration tetween  agencies  is  definitely  lack- 
ing. We  ire  sure  you  are  aware  of  the  direc- 
tive issui  !d  by  Attorney  General  Griffin  Bell 
on  June  23.  1978,  and  still  in  effect,  that  ex- 
cludes and/or  discourages  most  forms  of  co- 
operation between  agencies.  Quite  naturally 
this  had  quite  an  effect  in  undermining 
what  cooperation  there  was.  We  feel  sure 
that  yoifr  amendment  will  correct  the  posi- 
tion thtt  we  presently  find  ourselves  in. 
More  oooperation  between  agencies  is 
needed  in  order  that  we  can  do  our  Job  with- 
out going  through  a  lot  of  red  tape  and 
wasting  much  needed  time  and  money  that 
could  be  channeled  to  other  projects. 

The  iVatemal  Order  of  Police  consisting 
of  over  162,000  members  from  Federal, 
State  aitd  local  law  enforcement  throughout 
our  nation  come  out  in  support  of  your 
amendnfent  and  strongly  urge  the  Judiciary 
Commi^ee  to  also  vote  in  favor  of  this 
needed  I  egislation. 


AMENDMINT 


OP 
GRAMS 


June  24,  1982 


AND     EXTENSION 
CEIITAIN     HOUSING     PRO- 


A  MENDMENT  HO.  1906 


to  be  printed  and  to  lie  on 


Si  icerely. 


ViNCE  McGOLORICK.4 


(Ordered 
the  table.) 

Mr.  COCHRAN  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Cranstoh.  Mr.  Andrews.  Mr.  E>st. 
Mr.  SASSEi.  Mr.  Huddleston,  Mr. 
Eacleton,  ^fr.  Jepsen.  Mr.  Stenms. 
Mr.  Riegle.  Mr.  Leahy,  Mr.  Sarbanes. 
Mr.  Grassuey,  Mr.  Dixon.  Mr,  Staf- 
ford. Mr,  I!ressler.  Mr.  Abdnor.  Mrs. 
Hawkins.  Mr.  Proxmire  Mr.  Cohen. 
Mr.  Inouye;  Mr.  Burdick,  Mr.  Heflin. 
Mr.  JoHNstoN.  Mr.  Ford,  Mr.  Zorin- 
sky,  Mr.  Thurmond,  and  Mr.  Baucus) 
submitted  an  amendment  intended  to 
be  proposed  by  them  to  the  bill  (S. 
2607)  to  afnend  and  extend  certain 
Pederal  law^  relating  to  housing,  com- 
munity, aifd  neighborhood  develop- 
ment, and  related  programs,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  COCHRAN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  pleased  that  26  colleagues 
are  joining 'Senator  Cranston  and  me 
in  submitting  an  amendment  to  title  V 
of  S.  2607.  Title  V  of  S.  2607  would  re- 
place curreht  rural  housing  programs 
administered  by  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  with  a  block  grant  to 
the  States.  jOur  amendment  would  es- 
sentially reauthorize  existing  pro- 
grams at  tqe  1982  levels  with  some  se- 
lected reductions.  Farmers  Home  rural 
housing  programs  were  created  be- 
cause private  industry  did  not  meet 
the  needs  jof  rural  areas.  It  is  our 
belief  that  rural  America  has  problems 
and  needs  separate  and  distinct  from 
those  of  m^re  urban  areas.  Therefore, 
it  is  neceasary  to  continue  housing 
programs  ifi  order  to  service  the  rural 
populace 

For  over  BO  years  FmHA  has  provid- 
ed rural  people  of  all  kinds— the 
farmer,  th^  elderly  person,  the  farm- 
worker—wi^h  needed  housing  assist- 
ance. Currently  about  400.000  house- 
holds own  { units  financed  by  FmHA. 
Overall  FmHA  has  financed  1.64  mil- 
lion units  of  single-family  housing. 
The  average  annual  income  of  these 
families  is  about  $10,500.  About 
255.000  hoi  iseholds— over  30  percent  of 
which  are  elderly,  live  in  FmHA  fi- 
nanced rertal  housing.  Almost  40.000 
elderly  households  have  received 
FmHA  grants  to  repair  and  weatherize 
their  home$. 

Farmers  Home  programs  operate  as 
a  supplement  to  credit  available  from 
private  lenders,  not  in  competition 
with  themJ  In  fact,  they  often  compli- 
ment each  other  because  in  many 
cases  rural  people  do  not  have  ade- 
quate acce^  to  credit.  There  are  fewer 
lending  institutions  and  the  institu- 
tions thati  are  present  have  fewer 
assets  per  Capital  available  for  lending. 
Even  if  thQ  rural  community  has  a  sav- 
ings and  loan  institution,  rural  resi- 
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dents  often  do  not  have  the  means  to 
pay  for  homes  at  conventional  rates. 

One  of  the  advantages  of  Farmers 
Home  is  that  it  has  approximately 
2.000  officers  in  over  3.000  counties 
across  the  country  to  provide  services 
to  rural  residents.  These  offices  mean 
that  they  have  a  tremendous  outreach 
capability  which  is  a  vital  asset  to  the 
rural  communities.  They  are  the  only 
system  in  the  country  equipped  to  dis- 
pense housing  credit  in  every  rural  lo- 
cality. 

It  is  our  belief  that  rural  housing  is 
a  national  problem.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  provide  leadership  for 
devising  strategies  and  providing  ade- 
quate resources  to  combat  this  prob- 
lem. We  propose  that  in  order  to  meet 
this  obligation,  we  should  reauthorize 
FmHA  housing  programs  at  a  level 
slightly  below  the  fiscal  year  1982  ap- 
propriation level.  In  doing  so.  our 
amendment  targets  assistance  to  the 
worst  housed  and  poorest  households. 
At  the  same  time,  propose  increasing 
the  tenants'  contributions  to  the  hous- 
ing costs. 

While  the  effort  to  use  a  block  grant 
program  for  rural  housing  is  in  line 
with  the  efforts  being  made  in  urban 
areas,  even  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Housing  recognized  that  rural 
housing  problems  are  unique.  The 
Commission  pointed  out  that  rural 
areas  have  a  higher  incidence  of  sub- 
standard housing,  and  the  necessary 
institutions  for  mortgage  financing, 
construction  and  maintenance  are  few 
or  nonexistent 

There  are  numerous  problems  with  a 
block  grant  for  rural  housing.  The 
States  will  be  forced  to  contend  with 
the  increased  burden  of  administation. 
In  many  cases  a  new  State  bureaucra- 
cy will  have  to  be  set  up  to  administer 
the  block  grant  program  and  few,  if 
any.  States  could  offer  the  kinds  of 
services  offered  by  the  network  of 
Farmers  Home  offices.  States  cannot 
afford  to  duplicate  FmHA  services  nor 
can  they  afford  to  provide  10  percent 
matching  fimds  as  required  under  title 
V  of  S.  2607. 

Administrative  problems  created  by 
title  V  of  S.  2607  will  also  affect 
FmHA  since  they  would  have  to  main- 
tain existing  contracts  while  trying  to 
cope  with  the  block  grant  program. 
Under  this  bill,  if  a  State  does  not 
choose  to  participate  in  the  block 
grant  program,  then  FmHA  would 
have  to  handle  that  State's  program 
or  contract  the  program  out.  The  bill 
also  requires  congressional  approval  of 
all  FmHA  housing  program  rules  and 
regulations.  If  enacted,  this  provision 
would  become  the  13th  law  or  rule 
FmHA  must  follow  when  issuing  regu- 
lations, making  the  process  excessively 
slow  and  complex.  Instead  of  diminish- 
ing the  effectiveness  of  FmHA  to  pro- 
vide housing  assistance  to  rural  areas, 
I  believe  that  we  should  work  to  im- 


prove the  current  programs  they  ad- 
minister. 

The  block  grant  proposal  would 
eliminate  the  treatment  of  housing 
loans  as  investments  thereby  classify- 
ing them  as  budget  liabilities.  Present- 
ly sales  of  loan  notes  and  other  securi- 
ty instruments  held  by  FmHA  can  be 
counted  as  sales  of  Government-owned 
assets.  The  result  of  disallowing  this 
practice  would  be  an  addition  of  an  es- 
timated $2.75  billion  as  direct  outlays 
in  the  Federal  budget.  This  would  all 
but  prohibit  any  rural  housing  pro- 
gram in  fiscal  year  1983. 

I  believe,  as  do  my  colleagues  from 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  that  FmHA  has 
worked  well.  While  FmHA  may  be  im- 
proved, it  should  not  be  dismantled 
hastily.  To  fulfill  our  obligation  to 
rural  America,  I  urge  your  support  for 
the  amendment  to  reauthorize  FmHA 
at  a  reduced  fiscal  year  1982  level. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  amendment  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendment  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Beginning  with  page  110.  line  13,  strike 
out  through  page  149.  line  18,  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

TITLE  V-RURAL  HOUSING 
AUTHORIZATIONS 

Sec.  501.  Section  513  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  •$3,700,600,000  with  re- 
spect to  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30,  1982"  in  subsection  (a)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "$3,400,600,000  with  respect  to 
the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1983  ": 

(2)  by  striking  out  "and  "  at  the  end  of 
subsection  (a>(3).  by  striking  out  the  period 
at  the  end  of  subsection  (aK4)  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  ":  and",  and  by  adding  at  the 
end  of  subsection  (a)  the  following  new 
paragraphs: 

-(5)  not  more  than  $100,000,000  of  such 
amount  so  approved  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  loans  under  section 
502  that  are  not  assisted  under  section  521 
(aKlKB):and 

'(6)  not  more  than  $940,000,000  of  such 
amount  so  approved  for  such  fiscal  year 
shall  be  available  for  loans  under  section 
515.  •; 

(3)  by  striking  out  "September  30.  1982 " 
each  place  it  appears  in  subsection  (b)  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "September  30. 
1983"' 

(4)  by  striking  out  "$50,000,000"'  and 
"$25,000,000"  in  subsection  (bK2)  and  insert- 
ing in  lieu  thereof  "■$39,000,000"  and 
"$15.000.000 "  respectively:  and 

(5)  by  striking  out  "$25,000,000"  in  subsec- 
tion (bK3)  and   inserting   in  lieu  thereof 

'$13,750,000". 

extensions 
Sec.  502.  (a)  The  following  provisions  of 
title  V  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1949  are 
amended  by  striking  out  ""September  30, 
1982"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Septem- 
ber 30.  1983": 

(1)  Section  S15(b)(5). 

(2)  Section  517(a)(1). 

(3)  Section  521(a)(2KD). 
(b)(1)  Section  523(f)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 

ed- 

(A)  by  striking  out  "$5,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30.  1982"  in 


the  first  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$15,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1983"':  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "September  30,  1982" 
in  the  second  sentence  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof    September  30.  1983  ". 

(2)  Section  523(g)  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  "$3,000,000  for  fiscal  year 
1982"'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
""$2,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1983". 

direct  and  insured  loan  amendments 

Sec.  503.  Section  515  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1949  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (b>— 

(A)  by  striking  out  ""and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (5): 

(B)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  clause  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "": 
and"":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(7)  loans  may  be  made  to  owner-tenants 
who  are  otherwise  eligible  under  this  sec- 
tion to  purchase  and  convert  single-family 
residences  to  rental  units  of  two  or  more 
dwellings.": 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  sutisection  (c) 
the  following  new  sentence:  "The  Secretary 
shall  not  promulgate  rules  which  prohibit 
or  discourage  the  rehabilitation  or  purchase 
of  existing  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding housing  which  is  otherwise  economi- 
cal in  cost  and  operation.":  and 

(3)  by  inserting  ".  including  section  502 
units  held  in  inventory,"  after  "existing 
housing"  in  subsection  (d>(4). 

TARCETINC 

Sec.  504.  (a)  Section  517(o)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following: 

"(3)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of 
paragraph  (2).  the  Secretary  shall  issue 
rules  to  become  effective  not  later  than  180 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
paragraph,  which  shall  assure,  to  the  extent 
practicable,  that  assistance  under  this  title 
is  provided  to  applicants  most  in  need.  In 
this  regard,  such  rules  shall  provide  that  ap- 
plications for  assistance  from  households 
with  the  lowest  incomes  and  most  severe 
housing  problems  receive  priority  consider- 
ation for  assistance.  In  determining  which 
applications  demonstrate  the  most  severe 
housing  problems,  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
sider evidence  of  structural  defects  in  the 
applicant's  dwelling,  lack  of  complete  or 
adequate  plumbing,  the  extent  of  over- 
crowding, the  existence  of  hazards  to  health 
or  safety,  and  the  number  of  persons  to  be 
assisted.  Applications  should  be  periodically 
ranked  and  those  that  demonstrate  the 
greatest  need  processed  first,  except  that 
any  application  for  assistance  pursuant  to 
section  501(aK4)  of  this  title  shall  t>e  proc- 
essed when  it  is  received."'. 

(b)  Section  b21(aK2>(D)  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "Of 
such  rental  assistance  authority  which  is  ap- 
proved in  appropriations  Acts  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  the  Secretary  shall  utilize  at  least 
$173,000,000  to  provide  assistance  on  behalf 
of  tenants  of  newly  constructed  or  substan- 
tially rehabiliUted  housing  and  related 
facilities  for  which  assistance  is  provided 
with  respect  to  such  fiscal  year  under  sec- 
tions 514  and  515.". 

TENANT  CONTRIBUTIONS 

Sec.  505.  Section  521(aM2)<A)  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1949  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"25  per  centum  of  income. "  and  inserting  in 
lieu    thereof     "the    highest    of    (i)   30   per 
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centum  of  the  family's  monthly  adjusted 
income,  (ii>  10  per  centum  of  the  family's 
monthly  income:  or  (iii)  if  the  family  is  re- 
ceivinK  payments  for  welfare  assistance 
from  a  public  acency  and  a  part  of  such 
payments,  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the 
family's  actual  housing  cost,  is  specifically 
designated  by  such  agency  to  meet  the  fami- 
ly's housing  costs,  the  portion  of  such  pay- 
ments which  is  so  designated.  Any  rent  or 
contribution  of  any  recipient  shall  not  in- 
crease as  a  result  of  this  section  or  any 
other  provision  of  Federal  law  or  regulation 
by  more  than  10  per  centum  during  any  12- 
month  period,  unless  the  increase  above  10 
per  centum  is  attributable  to  increases  in 
income  which  are  unrelated  to  this  subsec- 
tion or  other  law.  or  regulation.". 


IMMIGRATION  REFORM  AND 
CONTROL  ACT  OP  1982 


iHO.  190T  AlfD  ItOS 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  lie  on  the 
table.) 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA  submitted  an 
amendment  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him  to  the  bill  (S.  2222)  to  revise 
and  reform  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
the  Senate  will  soon  be  considering  S. 
2222.  the  Immigration  Reform  and 
Control  Act  of  1982. 1  rise  today  to  dis- 
cuss to  amendments  that  I  will  be  of- 
fering, amendments  to  make  the  meas- 
ure more  realistic,  more  workable  and 
more  compatible  with  the  social  and 
economic  realities  of  the  Western 
United  SUtes. 

My  first  amendment,  the  agricultur- 
al guestworker  program  is  designed  to 
deal  effectively  wfth  the  inevitable 
flow  of  transitory  agricultural  workers 
into  and  out  of  our  Nation.  In  our 
Southwestern  States  agriculture  de- 
pends on  alien  workers  for  more  than 
50  percent  of  the  work  force  during 
harvest  periods.  For  the  most  part 
these  workers  are  driven  to  our  coun- 
try by  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  eco- 
nomic conditions  in  their  homeland. 
Their  intent  is  solely  to  earn  money 
and  return  home  to  improve  the  lives 
of  their  families.  For  them,  this  migra- 
tion is  a  ntiatter  of  survival.  For  their 
employers,  their  availability  is  also  a 
matter  of  survival. 

Over  one-third  of  our  Nation's  fruit 
and  vegetables  come  from  California. 
Crops  such  as  peaches,  grapes,  lettuce 
and  tomatoes  are  very,  very  labor  in- 
tensive. With  perishable  crops  such  as 
these,  time  is  of  the  essence.  Fanners 
do  not  have  the  luxury  of  delaying 
harvest.  When  the  crop  is  ripe,  it  must 
be  harvested  and  moved  to  the  market 
immediately.  For  example,  the  raisin 
harvest  in  just  one  county.  Fresno,  re- 
quires in  excess  of  75.000  workers  in  a 
brief  period  of  a  few  weeks.  The  local 
labor  force  is  totally  inadequate  to 
meet  the  farmers'  needs.  Labor  must 
be  Imported  and  in  most  cases,  the 
workers  are  illegal  aliens  from  Mexico. 

The  H-2  temporary  worker  program 
will  not  work  in  the  West.  S.  2222  is  fa- 


tally flawed  by  its  reliance  on  this 
cumberapme,  slow  and  complicated 
prograni  The  agricultural  guest- 
worker  program  that  I  am  proposing 
will  me«t  the  needs  of  Western  agri- 
culture. It  is  oriented  to  free  market 
labor  conditions,  it  is  efficient,  and  the 
Federal  overhead  required  to  operate 
it  will  be  minimal.  My  program  will 
also  satisfy  the  public's  concern  by  as- 
suring that  the  workers  will  return  to 
their  home  country  when  there  serv- 
ices are  tio  longer  needed. 

The  second  amendment  I  will  be  of- 
fering will  place  a  requirement  on  the 
Immigration  and  Naturalization  Serv- 
ice to  obtain  a  search  warrant  prior  to 
entering  a  farm  or  other  agricultural 
operation-  This  amendment  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  It  enjoys  the  support  of  a 
wide  diversity  of  organizations,  from 
the  American  Farm  Bureau  Federa- 
tion to  the  League  of  United  Latin 
American  Citizens. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  request 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  two  "Dear  Colleague"  let- 
ters which  I  have  recently  circulated. 
The  fir<t  deals  with  the  agricultural 
guestworker  program,  and  contains  a 
letter,  a  memo  on  the  inadequacies  of 
the  H-2  program,  and  the  exact  lan- 
guage of  the  program  that  I  will  be  of- 
fering on  the  floor.  The  second  deals 
with  my  proposal  to  require  search 
warrants  before  the  INS  enters  a  farm 
or  otheijagricultural  operation. 

Therejbeing  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ondered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

iU.S.  Sknatc 
Washington,  D.C..  June  IS.  t»S2. 
tXBACiJC  As  you  know,  the  Senate 
le  considering  8.  3223.  The  Immi- 
gration ^form  and  Control  Act  of  1982. 
This  letter  is  to  inform  you  of  an  amend- 
ment that  I  intend  to  offer  on  the  Floor. 
Your  coBonaorship  is  welcomed  and  would 
be  heartfly  appreciated  by  farmers  in  the 
Western  United  SUtes. 

My  amendment  provides  for  an  Agricul- 
tural GOest  Worker  Program  and  is  de- 
signed td  complement  the  H-2.  temporary 
worker  cfognun  which  is  currently  a  part  of 
S.  2232.  yn\e  inclusion  of  the  H-2  program 
by  the  Opmmittee  is  based  on  the  clear  rec- 
ognition Lhat  a  need  exists  in  our  nation  for 
temporaty  alien  workers,  workers  to  take 
jobs  whi^h  domestic  workers  refuse. 

However.  H-2  as  it  is  currently  proposed, 
will  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  agricultural  em- 
ployers ki  the  West.  Otir  employment  pat- 
terns ar*  different,  our  farming  practices 
are  diffwent,  and  our  labor  needs  simply 
cannot  lie  compared  to  those  of  employers 
who  have  historically  utilized  the  H-2  pro- 
gram. 

I  have  included  a  copy  of  a  memorandum 
which  I  lent  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  de- 
tailing the  problems  with  the  H-2  program. 
I  trust  I  tiat  upon  review  of  this  document 
you  willTrecognize  that  indeed,  an  Agricul- 
tural Oubst  Worker  Program  is  euentiaL 

Briefl],  my  amendment  calls  for  the  At- 
torney C  eneral  and  the  Secretaries  of  Labor 
and  Agr  culture  to  establish  regulations  for 
the  admission  of  temporary  workers.  The 
Attomei  General  would  establish  numerical 
limits   Qfi    the   issuance   of   nonimmigrant 
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visas,  which  irould  allow  workers  into  the 
VS.  for  up  to  180  days  per  year.  As  opposed 
to  the  "Bract  ro  like"  approach  of  the  H-2 
program,  workers  «-ould  not  be  bound  to 
specific  employer.  However, 
would  be  prohibited  from  spe- 
cific work  sites  if  employees  or  employers 
demonstrate  that  aliens  will  displace  avail- 
able, qualified  and  willing  domestic  workers. 
As  an  inducei  lent  for  the  workers  to  return 
home,  my  amendment  provides  for  the 
return  to  the  worker  of  the  Social  Security 
taxes  they  have  paid  and  the  contributions 
the  employer ]has  made  in  their  behalf.  The 
money  would  >be  returned  in  the  country  of 
origin  and  ohiy  if  the  temporary  worker 
complied  witif  the  requirements  of  the  pro- 
gram, 

For  greater  detail  I  have  included  my  Ag- 
ricultural Gw  ist  Worker  amendment.  If  you 
wish  to  join  IS  a  ccksponsor.  please  inform 
myself  or  Jfson  Peltier  of  my  staff  at 
X4384I. 

Sincerely, 

8.  I.  HAYAKAWA. 


To:  Senate 

Fluiiir  S.I. 

Re:  Immigration 


I.  PROBLDU 
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1.  The  measure  fails  to  meet  the 
market  needsiof  Western  agriculture. 

A.  numersin  the  West  currently  rely  on 
illegal  aliens  \o  make  up  in  excess  of  SO  per- 
cent of  their  Workforce. 

B.  Western  agriculture  has  legitimately 
grown  to  rely  on  the  ser\-ices  of  alien  work- 
ers. At  the  same  time  they  have  been  unable 
to  attract  domestic  workers  to  do  farm 
work,  primarily  for  two  reasons:  1)  The 
work  is  hard  land  the  pay  relatively  low.  es- 
pecially wheri  compared  to  Income  from  wel- 
fare, food  stainps.  etc.  and:  2)  The  seasonal 
demand  for  ilarge  numbers  of  workers  is 
highly  variatle,  job  tenure  brief,  and  poten- 
tial for  advancement  minimal  within  the 
realm  of  agricultural  emplojrment. 

2.  &  2222  4  based  on  the  belief  that  the 
legalization  (amnesty)  provision  and  the  H- 
2,  temporary  worker  program  will  satisfy 
those  emploj^rs  who  currently  rely  on  ille- 

up  their  workforce, 
in    will    only    take   care    of 
who  are  employed  year-round 
in  the  U.S.  continually, 
ion  may  be  of  temporary  bene- 
ire  but: 

lized.  rural  workers  will  mi- 
where  year/round  employ- 
»le. 

ihe  illegals  working  in  agricul- 
its.  They  come  to  the  U.S. 
months  out  of  the  year.  thus. 
lualify  for  permanent  resident 
sUtus.  If  ore]  significantly,  they  have  little 
or  no  desire  lo  stay  in  the  U.S..  their  hearts, 
their  families  and  their  allegiance  remain  in 
Mexico. 

3.  The  H-ft.  temporary  worker  program 
has  been  available  for  several  years  but  has 
been  of  littlejhelp  to  agriculture. 

A.  H-2  hai  brought  in  only  about  13.000 
agricultural  jworkers  a  year,  the  bulk  of 
which  have  gone  to  the  sugar  cane  fields  of 
Florida  and  oie  apple  groves  of  New  York. 

B.  Simply  In  terms  of  complying  with  the 
Department  pf  Labor  rules  and  regulations, 
the  program  !has  been  very  expensive  to  deal 
with  ...  a  4^  tape  nightmare  ...  a  law- 
yers dream. 


gal  aliens  to  i 

A. 
urban  iUe 
and  have  I 

B. 
fit  to  agricultj 

1.  Once  Ic 
grate  to  citij 
ment  is  avail 

2.  Most  of 
ture 
for  only  a  fe 
they  will  not|< 


4.  The  H-2  program  simply  cannot  be 
transferred  to  the  West. 

A.  Western  farmers  demand  large  num- 
bers of  workers  for  relatively  short  periods 
of  time.  The  workers  must  have  the  free- 
dom to  move  from  employer  to  employer, 
from  crop  to  crop,  and  from  county  to 
county.  Problem:  H-2  workers  are  contract- 
ed to  work  with  a  single  employer  (or  asso- 
ciation of  employers)  and  transferring  H-2 
workers  between  employers  is  cumbersome. 
The  lack  of  freedom  for  workers  is  not  only 
impractical,  it  is  abusive  of  their  basic  rights 
and  of  their  integrity. 

B.  It  is  difficult  to  predict  actual  dates  of 
need  and  numbers  of  workers  required  be- 
cause of  weather  and  market  variability. 
The  long  lead  time  required  for  the  applica- 
tion process  is  onerous.  And  the  require- 
ment that  workers  be  guaranteed  pay  for  V« 
of  the  contract  period  is  a  tremendous  liabil- 
ity for  farmers. 

C.  The  short  harvest  season  for  many  of 
the  labor  intensive,  highly  perishable  crops 
grown  in  the  West  results  in  employers  de- 
manding large  numbers  of  workers  for  short 
periods  of  time  (less  than  one  month).  Such 
brief  employment  makes  the  requirements 
that  employers  provide  transportation  from 
the  country  of  origin,  housing  and  food  im- 
possible to  justify. 

D.  The  certification  pr(x;ess  which  re- 
quires a  finding  that  there  are  insufficient 
numbers  of  domestic  workers  available  and 
willing  to  work  is  complicated,  costly  and 
time  consuming.  In  addition,  the  institution- 
al bias  of  the  Department  of  Labor  is  diffi- 
cult to  deal  with. 

E.  The  adverse  wage  effect  considerations 
of  the  H-2  program  will  artificially  drive  up 
the  prevailing  wages  in  farm  communities. 

5.  The  employer  sanctions  for  hiring  ille- 
gal aliens  are  unacceptable. 

A.  Given  the  tremendous  reliance  of  farm- 
ers on  illegal  aliens  and  lacking  a  workable 
program  to  bring  alien  workers  into  the 
country  on  a  temporary  basis— we  must 
oppose  sanctions.  They  will  punish  farmers 
for  something  which  is  beyond  their  con- 
trol. Realistically,  without  an  ample  supply 
of  alien  workers,  farmers  will  have  no  choice 
but  to  hire  whomever  is  available.  The  alter- 
native of  allowing  their  crops  to  go  unhar- 
vested  is  unthinkable. 

6.  The  push  factors  which  compel  Mexi- 
can workers  northward  cannot  be  legislated 
away.  The  bill  is  based  on  the  faulty  as- 
sumption that  by  taking  away  the  opportu- 
nity to  work,  the  flow  of  illegals  will  tie 
stopped. 

A.  There  are  major  structural  problems 
with  the  Mexican  economy.  45  to  55  percent 
of  the  working  age  population  is  unem- 
ployed or  underemployed.  The  recent  40 
percent  devaluation  of  the  Peso  makes 
dollar  earnings  more  attractive  than  ever. 

B.  The  population  of  Mexico  is  over  70 
million  and  will  double  by  the  year  2000. 
The  working  age  population  is  growing  at 
600  to  800  thousand  a  year  and.  at  t>est,  only 
about  450  thousand  new  jobs  are  likely  to  t>e 
created  each  year. 

C.  Given  the  above  considerations.  Mexi- 
can Nationals  will  have  no  choice  but  to 
come  to  the  U.S.  in  search  of  Jobs,  jobs 
which  will  pay  them  up  to  ten  times  the 
amount  they  would  earn  at  home  for  the 
same  work. 

D.  S.  2222  will  simply  drive  them  further 
underground:  false  identifiers  will  abound 
and  illegal  aliens  will  continue  to  be  a  sub- 
class within  our  society. 

7.  One  of  the  driving  assumptions  of  the 
bill  is  that  the  H-2  program  is  transitory 


and  ultimately  we  must  end  our  dependence 
on  alien  workers. 

A.  This  assumption  is  faulty.  We  will  rely 
on  alien  workers  as  long  as  we  have  such 
generous  relief  programs  for  those  people 
who  would  most  likely  take  the  low  paying, 
low  status  Jobs  that  aliens  most  often  take. 
The  incentives  to  not  work  are  simply  too 
great  and  the  alternative,  hard  work,  is  un- 
desirable. 

B.  Not  only  will  aliens  do  work  for  which 
it  is  near  impossible  to  get  domestic  workers 
to  do  .  .  .  they  are  harder  workers  and 
more  reliable.  This  is  simply  because  their 
motivation  to  work  comes  from  their  desire 
to  earn  money  to  support  their  families 
back  home.  While  the  motivation  of  many 
domestics  is  to  show  up  for  work  in  order  to 
satisfy  welfare  requirements. 

C.  Demographers  tell  us  that  there  will  be 
a  labor  shortage  in  the  Southwest  by  the 
year  2000.  Especially  in  the  "undesirable", 
physically  demanding,  manual  occupations. 

II.  WHAT  SHOULD  BE  DONZ  TO  IMPHOVK  S.  2333 
ISIMPSOM) 

1.  An  agricultural  guest  worker  compo- 
nent must  be  added  to  the  bill. 

A.  Western  agriculture  needs  a  relatively 
free  flowing,  flexible  labor  supply. 

B.  The  current  labor  supply  system  works 
well,  is  efficient  and  is  mutually  agreeable 
to  both  employers  and  employees.  However, 
the  current  system  is  illegal. 

C.  We  need  to  legalize,  regularize  and 
direct,  to  a  limited  extent,  the  flow  of  tem- 
porary workers  into  and  out  of  our  country. 

D.  Farmers  have  adequately  demonstrated 
that  the  domestic  workforce  is  unwilling  to 
perform,  and  meet  the  needs  of  the  agricul- 
tural employers.  Thus,  the  guest  workers 
will  not  displace  domestics. 

E.  The  SIH  proposal  has  a  provision  for 
excluding  guest  workers  from  a  given  work- 
site if  it  can  be  demonstrated  that  domestics 
are  being  displaced. 

F.  An  agricultural  guest  worker  proposal 
is  compatable  with  the  H-2  program.  H-2 
will  continue  to  be  of  importance  to  the 
East  coast. 

G.  The  authorization  for  guestworkers  to 
seek  employment  only  in  agriculture,  com- 
bined with  employer  sanctions,  should  keep 
the  temporary  workers  from  moving  into 
cities  and  competing  with  unemployed  do- 
mestics. 

U.S.  Senate. 
Wathington,  D.C..  June  16.  1982. 

Dear  CouxAcur  I  recently  intnxluced  a 
bill  (S.  2507)  to  require  a  properly  executed 
warrant  before  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service 
(INS)  may  enter  a  farm  or  other  agricultur- 
al operation. 

I  intend  to  propose  this  measure  as  an 
amendment  when  S.  2222.  The  Immigration 
Reform  and  Control  Act  of  1982.  reaches 
the  Senate  Floor.  Cosponsors  of  S.  2507  in- 
clude Senators  Cranston,  Goidwater.  Haw- 
kins. Helms,  Laxalt.  McClure.  Pressler. 
Schmitt,  Symms,  and  Tower. 

Currently  the  INS  must  obtain  a  warrant 
prior  to  entering  any  place  of  business  ex- 
cepting farms  and  ranches.  I  contend  that 
farmers  are  entitled  to  the  same  standard  of 
protection  that  other  businessmen  in  our 
Nation  enjoy. 

INS  statistics  show  us  that  8  percent  of 
the  illegal  aliens  employed  in  the  United 
States  are  working  in  agriculture.  However, 
almost  fifty  percent  of  the  undocumented 
alien  workers  apprehended  are  in  agricul- 
ture. These  figures  reflect  a  bias  in  the  en- 
forcement activities  of  the  INS.  They  dem- 


onstrate that  the  INS  is  enforcing  the  law 
by  going  to  the  industry  in  which  it  is  the 
simplest  and  most  cost  effective  to  carry  out 
the  law. 

The  Border  Patrol  argues  that  because  ag- 
ricultural lands  are  "open  fields"  they  are 
beyond  the  scope  of  protection  of  the 
Fourth  Amendment.  Their  agents  need  not 
obtain  consent,  a  search  warrant,  or  show 
probable  cause  that  some  criminal  activity  is 
occurring  prior  lo  entering  a  farmers  fields. 
In  short.  Border  Patrol  agents  enter  agricul- 
tural lands  at  will  to  search  for  undoc- 
umented workers.  However,  unlike  tradi- 
tional "open  fields"  cases  where  law  en- 
forcement officers  see  the  so-called  "fruit  of 
the  crime",  the  only  thing  the  Border 
Patrol  witnesses  are  human  lieings  working 
in  the  field.  It  is  not  until  they  illegally 
enter  the  field  that  an  illegal  versus  legal 
status  can  be  determined. 

My  amendment  does  not  establish  any 
special  protection  for  farmers.  It  merely 
guarantees  them  the  same  rights  and  pro- 
tections enjoyed  by  every  other  employer  in 
our  Nation.  Likewise,  the  agricultural  work- 
ers will  be  protected  from  the  antagonism  of 
impulsive  interrogation  by  the  INS. 

The  employer  sanctions  contained  in  S. 
2222  make  this  change  in  law  more  impor- 
tant now  than  ever  before.  If  you  wish  to 
join  me  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amendment, 
please  inform  myself  or  Jason  Peltier  of  my 
sUff  at  X43841. 
Sincerely, 

S,  I.  HAYAKAWA. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  some  tough 
decisions  ahead  of  us.  We  also  have  a 
rare  opportunity  to  address  a  problem 
of  epidemic  proportions.  I  trust  my 
colleagues  will  give  my  amendments 
full  consideration.  It  is  also  my  heart- 
felt hope  that  we  can  act  in  a  responsi- 
ble and  realistic  manner  on  this  issue 
of  great  social  and  economic  import  to 
the  people  of  our  great  land. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  two  amendments  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
amendments  were  ordered  to  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Amcndmeict  No.  1907— Providing  for 
Agricultural  Guest  Worker  Program 

Insert  the  following  section  after  the  ex- 
isting section  211  and  renumber  the  subse- 
quent sections  accordingly. 

AGRICULTURAL  GUEST  WORKERS 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Section  101(a>(15)  (8  U.S.C. 
llOKaKlS)).  as  amended  by  section  205(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  further  amended  by  striking 
out  "or"  at  the  end  of  subparagraph  (M),  by 
striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (N)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  or",  and  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subparagraph: 

"(O)  an  alien  having  a  residence  in  Mexico 
which  he  has  no  intention  of  abandoning 
who  is  a  national  of  Mexico  and  is  coming  to 
the  United  States  for  a  period  not  to  exceed 
180  days  in  any  calendar  year  to  perform 
temporary  services  or  labor.". 

(b)  Section  214  (8  U.S.C.  1184)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"(eHlMA)  The  Attorney  General,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  and  the  Secretary  of  State,  shall  by 
regulation  establish  a  program  (hereinafter 
in  this  subsection  referred  to  as  'the  pro- 
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gram')  for  the  admission  into  the  United 
States  of  nonimmigrants  described  in  sec- 
tion lOKaHlSHO).  The  program  shall  in- 
clude the  imposition  of  monthly  and  annual 
numerical  limitations,  established  under 
paragraph  (2).  on  the  issuance  of  nonimmi- 
grant visas  for  such  nonimmigrants.  These 
visas  shall  be  made  available  subject  to  such 
limitations  to  aliens  described  in  section 
lOKaKlSKO)  in  the  chronological  order  in 
which  the  aliens  submit  applications  for 
such  visas. 

"(B)  Except  as  provided  pursuant  to  para- 
graph (3)— 

"(i)  aliens  shall  not  be  required  to  obtain 
any  petition  from  any  prospective  employer 
within  the  United  States  in  order  to  obtain 
a  nonimmigrant  visa  under  the  program, 
and 

"(ii)  such  a  nonimmigrant  visa  shall  not 
limit  the  geographical  area  within  which  an 
alien  may  be  employed. 

"(2)  The  Attorney  General  shall  establish 
monthly  and  annual  numerical  limitations 
on  the  issuance  of  nonimmigrant  visas  to 
aliens  described  in  section  101(a)<15)(M). 
based  on  the  number  of  seasonal  or  cyclical 
agricultural  worlcers  sought  by  employers  in 
the  United  States.  In  establishing  such  nu- 
merical limitations,  the  Attorney  General 
also  shall  consider  historical  employment 
needs  in  the  United  States,  the  availability 
of  domestic  workers,  and  the  projected 
labor  needs  of  prospective  employers.  The 
Attorney  General  shall  consult  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  in  establishing  numerical  limita- 
tions under  this  paragraph. 

"(3)  The  Attorney  General,  on  the  request 
of  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  shall  impose  a  restriction  on 
the  employment  of  aliens  described  in  sec- 
tion lOKaKlSKM)  who  are  issued  nonimmi- 
grant visas  under  the  program  which  pro- 
hibits the  aliens  from  accepting  employ- 
ment provided  by  a  specific  employer  or  at  a 
specific  site  if  such  employer,  or  employees 
of  such  employer  or  at  such  site,  demon- 
strate to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  that  the  aliens  will 
displace  available,  qualified,  and  willing  do- 
mestic worlcers.  The  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  shall  establish 
a  procedure  for  such  employer  and  such  em- 
ployees to  request,  and  the  criteria  for  the 
imposition  of,  any  restriction  under  this 
paragraph. 

"(4)  Any  alien  described  in  section 
lOKaKlSMM)  who  obtains  a  nonimmigrant 
visa  under  the  program  and  who  violates— 

"(A)  any  restriction  with  respect  to  the 
period  of  time  for  which  the  alien  is  allowed 
to  remain  in  the  United  States,  or 

"(B)  any  restriction  Imposed  under  para- 
graph (3),  shall  be  ineligible  to  obtain  a  non- 
immigrant visa  under  the  program  during 
the  5-year  period  "beginning  on  the  date 
such  violation  occurs.  Any  alien  who  enters 
the  United  States  unlawfully  after  the  date 
the  program  becomes  effective,  is  ineligible 
to  obtain  a  nonimmigrant  visa  under  the 
program  during  the  10-year  period  begin- 
ning on  the  date  such  entry  occurred. 

"(SKA)  The  Secretary  of  State  is  author- 
ized to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary 
in  order  to  expand  and  establish  consulates 
of  the  United  States  in  Mexico  in  order  to 
implement  the  program. 

•(B)  The  Secretary  of  State  shall  cooper- 
ate with  representatives  of  the  Government 
of  Mexico  in  order  to  insure  that  residents 
of  Mexico  are  made  aware  of  the  nature  and 
operation  of  the  program. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  insure, 
to  the  extent  practicable,  that  aliens  who 


are  nal  ionals  of  Mexico  and  who  reside  in 
the  United  States  are  informed  of  the 
nature  md  operation  of  the  program. 

"(6) '  'he  Attorney  General,  the  Secretary 
of  Agri  culture,  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
shall  Import  to  Congress  semiannually  re- 
garding the  program.  Each  such  report  shall 
include  a  statement  of  the  number  of  non- 
immigmnt  visas  issued  under  the  program, 
an  evaluation  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
prografi.  a  description  of  any  problems  re- 
lated t^  the  enforcement  of  the  program, 
and  any  recommendations  for  legislation  re- 
lating to  the  program.". 

(c)  4^tion  245(c)  (8  U.S.C.  1255(c))  is 
amended— 

(1)  bi  striking  out  "or"  before  "(3)",  and 

(2)  by  inserting  ":  or  (4)  any  alien  admit- 
ted aa  a  nonimmigrant  under  section 
101(a)(15KO)"  before  the  period  at  the  end. 

(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the 
President  should  negotiate  with  representa- 
tives of  the  Government  of  Mexico  to  estab- 
lish ani  advisory  commission  to  consult  with 
and  adVise  the  Attorney  General  regarding 
the  regulations  to  be  promulgated,  and  the 
monthly  and  annual  numerical  limitations 
to  be  established,  under  the  program  estab- 
lished iinder  section  214(c)  of  the  Immigra- 
tion antl  Nationality  Act. 

(eHll  Section  202  of  the  Social  Security 

U.S.C.  402)  is  amended  by  adding  at 

thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 


Act  (44 
the  er 
tion: 


t.UMP-SUM  BCNETITS  FOR  CERTAIN 
DNIMMICRANT  MEXICAN  WORKERS 


(xHl)  Upon  the  return  to  Mexico  of  an 
alien  described  in  section  101(a)(lS)<O)  of 
the  Inimigration  and  Nationality  Act  after 
the  performance  of  temporary  services  or 
labor  ih  the  United  States  under  the  pro- 
gram established  under  section  214(e)  of 
such  ^ct.  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum  of— 

"(A)  the  taxes  imposed  under  section  3101 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  on 
the  in<^me  of  such  alien  consisting  of  remu- 
nerati(Vi  for  the  performance  of  such  ser\'- 
ices  or  »bor.  and 

"(B)jthe  excise  taxes  imposed  under  sec- 
tion 3111  of  such  Code  on  the  employer  or 
employers  of  such  alien  with  respect  to 
having  such  alien  in  their  employ  pursuant 
to  such  program, 

shall  tie  paid  in  a  lump  sum  to  such  alien  if 
it  is  demonstrated  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Attorney  General  either  in  an  application 
for  suQh  benefit  filed  after  his  return  or  by 
certifieation  under  paragraph  (3),  that  he 
has  ndH  violated  any  restriction  referred  to 
in  sectfon  214(e)(4)  of  the  Immigration  and 
Nationality  Act  and  has  no  intention  of 
aband(  ming  his  residence  in  Mexico. 

"(2)  Kn  application  by  an  alien  for  a  bene- 
fit un<  er  this  sulMection  may  be  made  only 
at  th(  consulate  of  the  United  States  in 
Mexici  which  is  nearest  the  residence  in 
Mexico  of  such  alien,  and  payment  of  such 
benefit  may  be  made  to  such  alien  only  at 
such  consulate. 

"(3)  trhe  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Secre- 
tary o^  the  Treasury  shall  each,  upon  writ- 
ten repuest  of  the  Attorney  General  make 
certifintion  to  the  Attorney  General  with 
respect  to  any  matter,  determinable  for  the 
Attonjey  General  by  the  Secretary  of  State 
or  th^  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  as  the 
case  ittay  be,  under  this  subsection,  which 
the  Aftomey  General  finds  necessary  in  ad- 
Ting  this  subsection.", 
action  210(b)  of  such  Act  (42  U.S.C. 
is  amended— 
in   paragraph  (19),   by  striking  out 
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(B)  in  pai  agraph  (20).  by  striking  out  "in- 
dividuals." 

and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "individuals: 
or":  and 

(C)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  paragraph: 

"(21)  Temporary  ser\ice  or  labor  per- 
formed by  an  alien  described  in  section 
101(a)(15)«>)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality A(  t  in  the  United  States  under  the 
program  es  ablished  under  section  214(e)  of 
such  Act.". 

Purpose:  To  require  a  properly  executed 
warrant  bejfore  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Immigmtion  and  Naturalization  Ser\'ice 
may  enter  a  farm  or  other  agricultural  oper- 
ation. 

At  the  appropriate  place  add  the  follow- 
ing: I 

Sec.  111.  to  Section  287  (8  U.S.C.  1357)  is 
amended  bv  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following:  I 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  section,  other  than  paragraph  (3) 
subsection  (a),  an  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Service  ma^  not  enter  onto  the  premises  of 
a  farm  or  other  agricultural  operation  with- 
out a  properly  executed  warrant.". 
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NOTICES  OP  HEARINGS 

SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  LANDS  AND  RESERVED 
I  WATER 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  lik^  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  an(]  the  public 
the  scheduling  of  a  public  hearing 
before  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Lands  an<l  Reserved  Water  to  consider 
S.  1999,  tjo  amend  the  act  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Wolf 
Trap  Farfn  Park  in  Fairfax  County. 
Va.,  and  [for  other  purposes:  and  S. 
2436,  to  oesignate  the  Mary  McLeod 
Bethune  iCouncil  House  in  Washing- 
ton, D.C.!  as  a  national  historic  site 
and  for  (ither  purposes.  The  hearing 
will  he  hfld  on  Friday,  July  2.  begin- 
ning at  %  a.m,  in  room  3110  of  the 
Dirksen  Innate  Office  Building. 

Those  Wishing  to  testify  or  who  wish 
to  submi^  written  statements  for  the 
hearing  Record  should  write  to  the 
Subcommiittee  on  Public  Lands  and 
Reserved  Water,  room  3104,  Dirksen 
Senate  Office  Building.  Washington, 
D.C.  20510. 

For  fuither  information  regarding 
this  hear  ng  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Tony  Bevinetto  of  the  sut)commit- 
tee  staff  i  ,t  224-5161, 


SUBCOl 


ITTEE  ON  ENERGY  AND  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 


Mr.  WjARNER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  announce  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate  and  the  public 
that  the  I  field  hearing  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii,  previoulsy  scheduled  for 
Monday,  July  5  and  Tuesday.  July  6 
has  been  postponed  and  will  be  re- 
schedule()  at  a  later  date.  The  hearing 
was  with  regard  to  the  regional  re- 
serve for*  the  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve, the  potential  for  coal  usage  and 
coal  exports  in  Hawaii,  and  the  geo- 
thermal  i  totential  in  Hawaii. 


For  further  information  regarding 
this  hearing  you  may  wish  to  contact 
Mr.  Roger  Sindelar  of  the  subcommit- 
tee staff  at  224-4236. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE,  NUTRITION.  AND 
FORESTRY 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Agricul- 
ture Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
11:30  a.m.  on  Thursday,  June  24.  to 
consider  pending  committee  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Friday,  June  25.  to  hold  a  markup  on 
the  spending  and  tax  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Thursday.  June  24.  to  hold  a  markup 
on  the  spending  and  tax  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Monday,  June  28,  to  hold  a  markup  on 
the  spending  and  tax  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Tuesday,  June  29.  to  hold  a  markup  on 
the  spending  and  tax  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
tmanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
during  the  session  of  the  Senate  on 
Wednesday.  June  30.  to  hold  a  markup 
on  the  spending  and  tax  reconciliation 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  STATEMENTS 


SUGGESTIONS  TO  IMPROVE 
WORK  OF  SENATE 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  received  a 
communication  recently  from  our  es- 
teemed  colleague.   Senator   Mathias, 


asking  for  suggestions  as  to  how  the 
work  of  the  Senate  might  be  Im- 
proved. On  my  recent  trip  to  Taiwan, 
having  a  few  moments  on  my  hands,  I 
dictated  by  first  reaction  to  that  re- 
quest, and  so  that  my  colleagues  might 
have  an  idea  of  what  my  thinking  is  in 
this  regard,  I  ask  that  a  copy  of  the 
letter  l)e  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

June  4, 1982. 
Hon.  Charles  McC.  Mathias, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mac:  This  is  being  dictated  on  my 
recent  visit  to  Taipei.  Taiwan  and  I  will  add 
to  it  as  other  thoughts  come  to  me.  I  am  ad- 
dressing it  to  you  so  you  can  transmit  it  to 
Senators  Pearson  and  Ribicoff. 

First,  let  me  thank  you  and  congratulate 
you  on  having  Jim  Pearson  and  Abe  Ribi- 
coff study  ways  that  the  Senate  might 
better  its  production,  the  quantity  of  its 
production,  and  the  dependability  of  the 
quality  and  the  procedures.  It  certainly  is 
long  overdue. 

Now.  I  will  start  by  saying  that  possibly  I 
am  prejudiced,  having  served  in  the  Senate 
as  long  as  anyone  there  with  the  possible 
exception  of  two  or  three  others.  So.  if  my 
remarks  carry  you  back  through  the  years 
and  give  you  an  idea  they  are  coming  from 
an  older  man,  somewhat  prejudiced,  that  is 
probably  the  case. 

Let  me  start  by  suggesting  that  we  limit 
the  number  of  bills  that  each  Senator  can 
introduce,  including  the  number  of  amend- 
ments that  each  Senator  can  introduce 
during  the  course  of  a  session.  Following 
that.  I  would  decide  on  some  way  to  ex- 
tremely limit  the  number  of  roll  call  votes. 
Possibly,  you  may  want  to  go  back  to  the 
days  when  the  Majority  or  Minority  leader 
had  to  hold  up  his  hand  before  a  roll  call 
might  be  considered. 

When  I  think  that,  during  my  first  Con- 
gress, we  had  less  than  200  votes  and  now 
we  protiably  run  over  a  thousand  in  every 
session,  it  leads  me  to  believe  that  this  is 
one  of  the  great  sources  of  poor  perform- 
ance and  poor  quality  of  legislation  we  tu-e 
turning  out. 

When  we  have  to  literally  spend  entire 
days  on  the  Floor  of  the  Senate  just  to 
attend  roll  call  votes.  Committee  work  goes 
out  the  window.  None  of  us  attend  all  of  the 
Committees  that  we  should  attend  or  are  re- 
quired to  attend  by  virtue  of  our  being 
members  of  them.  I  think  this  one  single 
factor,  the  roll  call  votes,  contribute  as 
much  as  any  other  factor  to  the  poor  way 
the  Senate  is  being  run. 

Now.  getting  back  to  the  Floor,  we  have 
far  too  many  staff  assistants  sitting  on  that 
Floor  all  day  long.  There  are  times  when 
there  are  more  AAs  on  the  Floor  than  there 
are  meml>ers  of  the  Senate.  I  can  assure  you 
that,  years  ago,  this  was  not  allowed.  In 
fact.  I  can  remember  when  AAs  were  not 
even  allowed  to  come  on  the  Floor  and  if  a 
Senator  desired  to  participate  in  debate,  he 
had  better  know  the  subject  himself  and  not 
depend  on  some  Edgar  Bergen  sitting  by 
him  and  shoving  the  words  and  thoughts 
into  his  mouth.  I  would  seriously  consider 
eliminating  all  assistants  but,  if  this  cannot 
be  done,  at  least  limit  it  to  one  and  limit  the 
appearance  on  the  Floor  to  the  time  that 
the  particular  subject  that  is  called  for  is 
being  discussed. 

The  unusual  commotion  and  confusion 
caused  by  Senators  filling  the  well  of  the 
Senate  during  votes  must  be  eliminated.  I 


think  a  suggestion  made  by  Senator  Ran- 
dolph is  a  good  one.  that  each  Senator  must 
speak  t>ehind  his  desk  and  not  be  allowed  in 
the  well  at  all. 

Another  problem  that  comes  up.  is  what 
are  we  voting  on.  Well,  that  is  something 
you  fellows  are  going  to  have  to  come  to 
grips  with.  We  never  used  to  have  this  when 
we  didn't  have  so  dam  many  votes,  but 
maybe  we  can  solve  it  by  printing,  before 
the  vote,  a  sheet  that  would  be  placed  on 
each  Senators  desk  that  would  allow  him  to 
make  up  his  mind  how  to  vote. 

On  top  of  that,  another  great  source  of 
confusion  is  the  large  number  of  lobbyists 
who  inhabit  the  halls  by  the  elevators  and 
the  Floor  for  e%'ery  vote  so  they  can  tell 
their  Senators  how  to  vote.  This  should  be 
taken  care  of  if  not  eliminated. 

I  would  also  eliminate  most  of  the  recesses 
that  we  now  have  and  substitute  in  their 
place  a  monthly  period  of  three  to  five  days 
when  we  could  visit  our  homes  and  keep  up 
with  our  constituents.  I  would  seriously  con- 
sider starting  the  year  off  with  one  day  a 
week  to  participate  in  legislation  on  the 
Floor.  Then,  as  the  spring  comes  on.  in- 
creasing that  to  two.  then  to  three,  and  as 
summer  approaches,  we  might  consider 
everyday  on  the  Floor  to  keep  the  legisla- 
tion on  the  calendar  moving  and  to  allow  us 
to  have  time  to  give  proper  attention  to  leg- 
islation in  the  committees. 
With  best  wishes. 

Barry  Golowater.* 


BOSTON  GLOBE  ON  EL 
SALVADOR 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to  an 
important  editorial  on  El  Salvador 
which  appeared  earlier  this  month  in 
the  Boston  Globe.  In  the  past  few 
weeks,  our  attention  has  been  drawTi 
to  renewed  violence  in  the  Middle  East 
and  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  the 
South  Atlantic.  During  this  time,  how- 
ever, the  poitical  situation  in  El  Salva- 
dor has  deteriorated.  The  new  regime 
in  El  Salvador  has  virtually  abandoned 
promised  land  reforms,  has  sought  to 
isolate  and  even  thi^atened  to  elimi- 
nate the  Christian  Democratic  Party, 
and  has  allowed  for  an  upsurge  of 
right-wing  violence  in  the  streets  and 
countryside. 

The  new  Salvadoran  Government 
has  failed  to  fulfill  any  hopes  in  El 
Salvador,  the  United  States,  or  else- 
where that  after  the  March  elections 
there  might  be  an  improvement  in  the 
situation  in  El  Salvador.  Instead,  we 
are  witnessing  a  return  to  the  strong- 
arm  tactics  and  repressive  military 
[KJlicies  of  the  past.  Once  again,  it  is 
the  people  of  El  Salvador  who  suffer. 

The  Boston  Glot>e  outlines  policy  al- 
ternatives facing  Congress  regarding 
El  Salvador.  I  agree  that  the  Congress 
must  express  its  strongest  displeasure 
with  the  unacceptable  direction  that 
Government  is  taking  and  end  all  mili- 
tary aid  to  El  Salvador  unless  a  genu- 
ine effort  is  made  to  negotiate  a  politi- 
cal solution  to  the  tragic  conflict  in 
that  country.  Mr.  President.  I  recom- 
mend the  Glol>e's  editorial  of  June  5 
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to  my  colleagues  and  request  that  it  be 
printed  in  full  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 
The  editorial  follows: 

As  El  Salvador  Unravels 
Little  noticed  alongside  the  photogenic 
Falklands   war,   the   gangrene  of  political 
decay  has  been  deepening  in  El  Salvador. 

Evidence  has  been  accumulating  that  the 
closely-watched  elections  two  months  ago 
have  not  moved  the  country  closer  to  either 
the  peace  or  democracy  as  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration had  predicted.  In  recent  days 
there  has  even  been  a  report  of  fraud  in  the 
vote  counting,  aimed  at  boosting  the  "turn- 
out" to  make  the  results  seem  more  impres- 
sive on  the  international  scene. 

The  ruling  right-wing  coalition  headed  by 
MaJ.  Roberto  d'Aubuiason  has  pushed  the 
centrist  Christian  Democrats  aside,  gutted 
the  land  redistribution  program  and  sent  a 
subtle  signal  to  the  security  forces  and 
death  squads  that  it's  OK  to  start  Icilling 
again.  Confident  that  the  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration will  support  them,  no  matter  what 
they  do.  they  are  moving  blithely  toward 
self-destruction. 

The  regime  may  rot  to  the  point  that  the 
ingroup  flees  the  country  to  rejoin  pre-posi- 
tioned  bank  accounts  in  Miami.  Guatemala 
City  and  a  dosen  other  favorite  havens.  The 
tragedy  is  that  thousands  more  people  will 
die  and  tens  of  thousands  will  be  driven 
deeper  into  revolutionary  anger. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  the  leftist 
guerrillas  have  little  to  do  with  what  is 
going  on  at  present.  In  a  reversal  of  their 
aggressive  tactics  leading  up  to  the  elec- 
tions, which  had  alienated  many  Salvador- 
ans,  the  guerrillas  have  been  lying  low  for 
the  most  part.  They  may  be  waiting  for  the 
regime  to  discredit  itself  and  unravel  on  its 
own. 

Meanwhile,  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  its  credit,  has 
taken  a  stand.  Angered  by  the  rolling  back 
of  the  land  redistribution  program— the  sine 
Qua  non  of  any  effort  to  win  support  in  the 
countryside— the  committee  recently  voted 
13-0  to  slash  $100  million  in  military  aid. 
The  committee  debate  was  laced  with  frus- 
tration. 

"It's  tragic."  said  Sen.  Paul  Tsongas.  "We 
can't  back  down.  We've  got  to  see  this  as  a 
watershed.  To  a  large  extent  the  history  of 
El  Salvador  is  being  written  right  here  in 
this  committee." 

"You  guys  have  got  to  do  something." 
Sen.  Christopher  Dodd  (D-Conn.)  implored 
one  member  of  a  State  Department  delega- 
tion that  tried  to  persuade  the  senators  to 
postpone  their  decision.  "You  guys  have  got 
to  go  down  there.  .  . 

It's  hard  at  this  point  to  see  what  Ameri- 
can emissaries  to  Salvador  can  do.  Two  days 
ago.  a  right-wing  group  denounced  U.S.  Am- 
bassador Deane  Hinton  in  a  newspaper  ad, 
accusing  him  of  "abusing  our  hospitality." 
Hinton  had  merely  been  warning  that  politi- 
cal attitudes  in  the  United  States  will  not 
tolerate  a  suspension  of  land  reform..  That 
was  too  much  for  the  Salvadoran  right. 
"You  overstep  authority  as  ambassador, 
acting  like  a  colonial  ruler,"  the  group 
charged  in  the  ad.  The  Salvadoran  regime 
has  reportedly  even  cabled  the  State  De- 
partment asking  that  Hinton  be  removed. 

U.S.  leverage  over  the  situation  in  El  Sal- 
vador is  limited.  There  is  no  easy  way  to 
force-feed  moderation. 

The  self-righteous  rightists  behind  the 
newspaper  ad  and  the  alleged  telegram  ap- 
parently don't  understand  that  Americans 


also  are 


fed  up  with  today's  Salvadoran 
norm.  Tl  lat  norm  includes  the  shootings, 
the  behe  idings  of  Christian  DemocraU:  the 
prolonge(  I  shielding  of  killers  of  archbish- 
ops. Amc  rican  nuns  and  Dutch  Journalists: 
the  temrizing  of  moderates  who  venture 
into  the  fringe  of  political  activity,  such  as 
the  head  of  the  Green  Cross  ambulance 
corps  kidtiaped  and  accused  of  leftist  sympa- 
thies last  week:  and  the  endless  rapes,  ma- 
chete murders  and  shootings  of  defenseless 
civilians  all  over,  in  slum  and  country 
hamlet. 

If  thert  is  hope  in  Salvador,  it  almost  cer- 
tainly Itet  outside  the  present  government. 
There  ar^  rumblings  that  young  army  offi- 
cers are  planning  a  coup,  to  be  followed 
with  a  aew  coalition  government  linking 
Christian  Democrats  and  moderates  among 
the  guerilllas. 

For  th*  moment.  Congress  and  the  State 
Departn^nt  must  maintain  pressure  on  the 
present  $alvadoran  regime.  This  will  be  a 
rough  and  thankless  process,  less  carrot 
than  stick,  but  until  policies  emerge  that  de- 
serve Anierican  backing,  it  is  the  only  avail- 
able cout  5e.« 


Bur 


WE  NEED  CHEMICAL 
WEAPONS 


•  Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  291  1982,  the  Washington  Post 
published  an  excellent  letter  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Utah. 
Senator  Jake  Garn.  which  clarified  his 
position  concerning  the  need  for  the 
United  States  to  maintain  a  credible 
chemical  retaliatory  stockpile  and  the 
importance  of  binary  munitions  to  in- 
suring ^e  effectiveness  of  that  stock- 
pile. Setiator  Garm's  letter,  written  in 
response  to  a  column  by  Mary 
McGronr,  sets  the  record  straight  in  a 
most  htlpful  way:  and.  reflects  views 
consistoit  with  the  testimony  by  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  during 
hearings  on  the  fiscal  year  1983  au- 
thorization bill.  I  commend  Senator 
Garn's  response  to  Ms.  McGrory's  ar- 
ticle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

The  litter  follows: 

tie  Washington  Post.  May  29. 1982] 
'  Wi  Nrsd  Cmif  ical  Wkapoms 

In  Thd  Post  on  May  6.  my  name  and  views 
were  associated  with  the  debate  on  chemical 
weaponailn  two  separate  references.  I  would, 
therefore,  like  to  clarify  my  position  on  this 
critical  national  security  issue. 

As  to  the  characterization  of  me  by  Mary 
McOrort  as  "an  anything  goes  zealot  on  na- 
tional stturity."  it  suffices  to  say  that,  con- 
sidering the  source.  I  accept  the  remark  as 
an  unintentional  compliment. 

With  respect  to  the  substance  of  the 
debate,  my  position  is  the  United  States 
should  proceed  with  the  production  of 
binary  memical  munitions  as  one  element 
of  a  balance  security  policy  involving  efforts 
to  upgrfde  our  defensive  chemical  warfare 
equipmttit  and  training  and  a  concerted 
effort  to  negotiate  a  complete  and  verifiable 
ban  on! the  development,  production  and 
stockpilkig  of  chemical  weapons. 

While  I  would  argue  that  the  overall  state 
of  our  existing  stockpile  is  good,  one  cannot 
Ignore  the  facts  that  less  than  10  percent  of 
that  stockpile  is  in  munitions  with  some 
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military  utili  y  and  that  signs  of  physical 
deterioration  have  been  identified.  The  pro- 
duction of  binary  chemical  munitions  will 
increase  the  i  nilitary  value  of  our  stockpile, 
thereby  sign  ficantly  improving  its  deter- 
rent characte  ristics.  Production  of  a  modem 
chemical  deterrent  will  also  give  us  greater 
flexibility  in  demilitarizing  those  antiquated 
elements  of  our  existing  stockpile. 

How  many  of  us  would  consider  it  fair  if 
we  were  forced  to  fight  an  opponent  with 
our  hands  and  feet  bound?  Yet  this  is  exact- 
ly what  is  being  proposed  by  those  who  ask 
our  soldiers  to  rely  solely  on  protective 
clothing  to  guard  against  Soviet  use  of 
chemical  weapons.  I  have  talked  to  the  men 
and  women  c^  our  armed  forces  who  would 
have  to  operftte  in  these  extremely  bulky, 
confining  aad  uncomfortable  protective 
suits  and  ma^.  Without  an  ability  to  force 
the  other  side  into  similar  protective  gear  as 
a  consequenoe  of  a  U.S.  retaliatory  strike, 
our  forces  wftuld  be  operating  at  a  severe 
and  unnecessary  disadvantage:  this  is  a 
Judgment  th^  is  vigorously  endorsed  by  our 
troops  in  Europe. 

While  one  sometimes  hears  the  charge 
that  the  United  States  is  about  to  spend  bil- 
lions of  dollars  in  producing  chemical  weap- 
ons, thereby  igniting  a  new  aspect  of  the 
arms  race  and  depriving  other  defense  and 
nondefense  programs  of  needed  revenue, 
the  fact  is  that  only  a  small  pari  of  chemi- 
cal warfare  expenditures  will  go  for  retalia- 
tory weapons.  The  Reagan  chemical  warfare 
deterrent  pipgram  during  the  period  of 
fiscal  year  1H3-87  is  projected  to  cost  be- 
tween $6  billion  and  S7  billion.  Expenditures 
for  defensive  equipment  will  account  for 
about  two-thirds  of  this  amount.  The  re- 
maining funfds  will  be  used  to  produce 
binary  munitions  and  provide  demilitariza- 
tion facilities  to  deal  with  obsolete  stocks. 

Both  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  paHies  to  the  1925  Geneva  Proto- 
col and  the  1975  Biological  and  Toxin  Weap- 
ons Convention.  Unfortunately,  that  has 
not  stopped  the  Soviets  and  their  surrogates 
from  using  biological  toxic  weapons  against 
the  defenseless  peoples  of  Afghanistan. 
Laos  and  Cambodia.  This  merely  under- 
scores the  necessity  that  any  agreement 
seeking  to  ban  the  development,  production 
and  stockpiling  of  chemical  weapons  be  con- 
fidently verifiable.  This  is.  however,  exactly 
the  issue  on  Which  U.S.  efforts  to  negotiate 
with  the  SovleU  have  faltered.  Nonetheless, 
the  United  States  continues  to  work 
through  the<  U.N.  Committee  on  Disarma- 
ment to  seek  a  comprehensive  and  verifiable 
agreement  «^th  respect  to  chemical  weap- 
ons. 

Jake  Garn. 
(A  U.S.  Senator  from  Utah.)* 
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A  TOT  NING  POINT  IN  U.S. 
P<  >REIGN  POLICY 

•  Mr.  KA£  TEN.  Mr.  President.  Presi- 
dent Reagan's  decisive  restrictions  on 
American  equipment  and  technology 
are  a  great)  sign  for  American  foreign 
policy,  ifie  President  displayed 
shrewd  political  leadership  by  overrid- 
ing the  shortsighted  request  made  by 
his  advisers  and  our  NATO  allies,  and 
holding  fir|m  to  his  principles.  I  wel- 
come this  |Ln  a  new  era  of  strong,  ra- 
tional Pres  dential  initiative. 

The    leal    editorial    in    yesterday's 
Wall  Stree  .  Journal,  entitled  "Turning 


Point?"  relates  directly  to  this  new  ini- 
tiative. The  editorial  accurately  dis- 
cusses the  precarious  credit  network 
the  Soviet  pipelines  would  create.  The 
Europeans  and  the  Japanese  seem  to 
be  blinded  by  the  prospects  of  a  short- 
term  recessionary  rescue.  But  Presi- 
dent Reagan  has  shown  he  will  not 
compromise  on  democracy. 

I  believe  it  is  important  to  note  the 
recent  developments  in  Poland.  For 
the  past  few  months,  the  Polish  au- 
thorities have  publicly  defended  their 
first  round  of  political  purges.  Now 
they  are  trying  to  silence  their  aca- 
demic institutions.  I  am  saddened  by 
this  most  recent  attempt  at  sociologi- 
cal efficiency  in  Poland  at  the  expense 
of  free  minds.  I  believe  only  continued 
economic  pressure  from  the  entire  free 
world  will  force  Poland  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  jrield  to  expanded  economic, 
sociological,  and  educational  freedoms. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  editorial  "Turning 
Point?"  and  the  Washington  Post  arti- 
cle entitled  "Polish  Official  Outlines 
Plan  for  Political  Purge  at  Universi- 
ties" be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  articles  follow: 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  23. 

1982] 

TtniNiNc  Point? 

President  Reagan's  decision  to  further  re- 
strict the  use  of  American  equipment  and 
technology  in  the  Siberia-to-Europe  gas 
pipeline  suggests  a  welcome  turning  point 
has  been  reached  on  the  foreign  policy 
front.  Somewhere  along  the  line.  Mr. 
Reagan  has  decided  to  let  Reagan  be 
Reagan. 

The  pipeline  decision  is  significant  for  sev- 
eral reasons.  It  will  delay  and  might  even 
kill  a  project  that  would  leave  our  West  Eu- 
ropean allies  more  vulnerable  than  ever  to 
political  and  financial  pressures  by  the  Sovi- 
ets. And  it  shows  that  Mr.  Reagan  can  take 
the  heat:  many  of  his  top  advisers  wanted 
him  to  pull  his  punch  on  the  grounds  that 
the  pipeline  project  was  already  too  far 
along  to  risk  confrontations  with  our  allies. 

The  impression  of  a  turning  point  is  but- 
tressed by  other  events  of  recent  days. 
There  was  the  president's  extraordinary 
three-hour  meeting  with  Prime  Minister 
Begin  on  Monday,  which  took  place  over  the 
hand-wringing  advice  of  aides  who  still  don't 
seem  able  to  distinguish  between  friends 
and  foes.  Mr.  Begin  received  no  blank 
checlts.  but  Mr.  Reagan  made  it  clear  he  has 
his  eyes  fixed  firmly  on  the  main  ball:  the 
effort  to  reestablish  Lebanon  as  a  secure,  in- 
dependent nation,  free  of  a  Soviet-armed 
PLO  army  that  terrorizes  fellow  Arabs  as 
well  as  Israelis.  The  same  aides  who  sought 
to  undercut  the  meeting  are  now  calling  it 
one  of  the  most  important  of  the  Reagan 
administration. 

And  last  week  the  president  resisted  the 
usual  ritual  of  telling  the  U.N.  what  it 
wanted  to  hear  and  delivered  a  forthright 
speech  denouncing  Soviet  aggression.  By  im- 
plication he  even  accused  the  U.N.  of  hypoc- 
risy for  self-righteously  posturing  about  dis- 
armament at  a  time  when  it  refuses  to  deal 
seriously  with  Soviet  violations  of  existing 
arms  treaties  on  chemical  and  biological 
weapons.  It  was  a  refreshing  change  from 
several  decades  of  presidential  apologetics. 


In  fairness.  Mr.  Reagan's  lieutenants  have 
on  occasion  been  doing  their  bit.  Secretary 
of  State  Haig.  for  example,  pierced  the 
usual  veil  of  intelligence  community  secrecy 
the  other  day  to  disclose  Soviet  weapons 
tests  that  confirm,  if  any  confirming  was 
needed,  that  the  Soviets  take  seriously  the 
idea  of  fighting  and  winning  a  nuclear  war. 

The  sequence  of  the  Soviet  missile  test 
was  as  revealing  as  it  was  chilling:  First,  a 
shot  into  space  intended  to  blind  our  intelli- 
gence satellites,  then  a  rapid  firing  of  ballis- 
tic missiles  presumably  targeted  on  our  re- 
taliatory forces  and  lastly  a  barrage  of  anti- 
missile missiles  to  destroy  any  retaliatory 
forces  that  survived  and  were  launched  in 
return.  Not  a  scenario  that  would  indicate 
the  Soviet  generals  have  heard  about  For- 
eign Minister  Gromyko's  no-first-uae  propa- 
ganda. 

But  the  pipeline  decision  went  beyond 
rhetoric.  Mr.  Reagan  knew  he  would  be 
criticised  for  it.  and  he  has  been.  Among 
other  things,  the  French  and  Germans  are 
claiming  it  violates  understandings  reached 
at  the  Versailles  summit.  U.8.  pre-summit 
negotiators  may  have  given  someone  cause 
to  believe  there  was  an  "understanding." 
but  there  is  no  evidence  in  the  final  commu- 
nique that  the  president  himself  gave  in  on 
the  pipeline  deal.  And  for  that  matter,  un- 
derstandings that  were  even  more  explicit 
didn't  seem  to  mean  much  to  the  French, 
who  shortly  afterward  made  it  clear  that 
they  don't  intend  to  observe  the  communi- 
que's "limits"  on  credit  to  the  East  Bloc. 

The  Soviets  have  been  playing  a  brilliant 
game  in  Western  Europe.  By  holding  out 
the  lure  of  Juicy  contracts  and  seemingly 
low-priced  gas.  they  have  played  one  Euro- 
pean country  off  against  another  and  wan- 
gled nearly  100%  financing  at  below-market 
rates  for  their  credit-starved  economy. 
Western  European  politicians,  eager  to 
stave  off  recession  by  whatever  means  possi- 
ble and  protect  their  own  jobs,  played  along 
with  Moscow,  pretending  that  detente 
hadn't  gone  up  in  flames  as  a  result  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  Poland. 

But  once  Moscow  had  Europe  on  the 
hook,  it  would  be  back  for  evermore  credit 
to  prop  up  its  failing  economy.  The  debtor 
would  wind  up  owning  the  bank— as  the  case 
of  Poland  so  vividly  shows.  For  Mr.  Reagan 
to  have  turned  a  blind  eye  to  the  drift  of 
things  would  have  been  to  allow  the  con- 
tinuation of  an  already-failed  strategy  and 
risk  even  more  serious  divisions  in  the  alli- 
ance in  the  future. 

So  Mr.  Reagan  was  right  to  blow  the  whis- 
tle on  this  particular  game,  since  our  allies 
neither  could  nor  would  do  so  themselves. 
That  is  what  leadership  of  an  alliance  is  all 
about.  And  Mr.  Reagan  showed  that  when  it 
comes  to  decision  time,  in  foreign  affairs  as 
well  as  domestic  affairs,  he  can  cut  through 
the  fog  on  important  issues  and  stick  to  the 
principles  for  which  he  was  elected. 

(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  23. 1982] 

PousH  Opticial  Outunes  Plan  for 

Poutical  PtnicE  at  Universities 

(By  Victoria  Pope) 

Warsaw.— For  the  first  time  since  the  im- 
position of  martial  law,  Polish  authorities 
today  spelled  out  a  planned  purge  of  the  na- 
tion's universities  that  would  dismiss  teach- 
ers on  political  as  well  as  scholarly  grounds. 

Poland's  minister  of  science,  higher  educa- 
tion and  technology,  Benon  Miskiewicz.  told 
Journalists  that  a  process  of  "verification  " 
in  the  universities  would  soon  begin  that 
would  look  into  the  "ethical,  moral  and  so- 


ciopolitical attitudes"  of  university  profes- 
sors. 

He  stressed  that  teachers  of  poor  academ- 
ic standing  would  be  the  first  to  be  fired  but 
said  university  personnel  also  could  face  dis- 
missal because  of  political  views.  It  would  be 
"difficult."  he  said,  for  the  authorities  to 
tolerate  a  professor  who  is  against  the 
system. 

"There  is  no  place  for  them."  he  said. 

Miskiewicz 's  comments  marked  the  first 
time  the  government  has  acknowledged  that 
the  mechanism  for  a  political  purge  of  uni- 
versity staff  is  in  place.  Special  "verifica- 
tion" questionnaires  were  sent  out  to  the 
academic  community  after  the  imposition  of 
martial  law  last  Dec.  13,  and  a  majority  of 
recipients  have  now  returned  the  forms,  in- 
dicating that  the  review  would  soon  t>e 
under  way.  according  to  university  sources. 

The  issue  of  a  purge  campaign,  or  "ideo- 
logical verification."  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  articles  in  the  state-controlled 
press.  But  not  since  the  dismissal  of  the 
rector  of  Warsaw  University.  Henryk  Sam- 
sonowicz.  in  mid-April  has  the  government 
so  clearly  signaled  its  wish  to  cleanse  the 
nation's  universities  of  Iwckers  of  the  inde- 
pendent trade  union  Solidarity  and  other 
activists. 

Samsonowicz.  a  Solidarity  supporter  who 
was  democratically  elected  under  the  liberal 
university  code  adopted  during  the  Solidari- 
ty era  was  said  to  have  lost  his  position  in 
part  because  he  challenged  authorities  on 
their  right  to  dismiss  outspoken  faculty 
members. 

To  date,  only  a  purge  of  Journalists  has 
taken  place  in  any  organized  campaign,  but 
diplomatic  observers  have  long  expected  the 
university  community— a  bastion  of  opinion 
makers  and  intellectual  leaders— to  be  the 
next  target. 

Western  diplomats  in  Warsaw  said  the  of- 
ficial announcement  today  reflected  govern- 
ment anxiety  over  the  part  university  stu- 
dents have  played  in  keeping  activism  alive 
in  the  six  months  since  martial  law  was  de- 
clared. The  universities  were  centers  of  fer- 
ment during  the  16  months  of  Solidarity  ac- 
tivity and.  liecause  of  the  homogeneity  of 
university  life,  have  remained  organized  and 
politically  involved. 

Alluding  to  the  criteria  that  the  authori- 
ties will  use  to  test  a  professor's  worth.  Mis- 
kiewicz referred  to  the  'teacher's  role  of 
"shaping  youth"  and  said  that,  for  example, 
professors  who  were  ""against  the  Polish 
constitution"  would  not  provide  the  proper 
tutelage. 

Miskiewicz,  the  rector  of  Poznan  Universi- 
ty until  August  1981,  said  that  a  curriculum 
of  orthodox  Marx  ism -Lenin  ism  in  the  politi- 
cal sciences  would  again  be  compulsory  for 
university  students.  These  requirements 
were  dropped  last  year  under  pressure  from 
young  Solidarity  activists.* 


BUSINESS         PRACTICES         AND 
RECORDS  SIMPUFICATION 

ACT    SUPPORTED    BY    ROBERT 
STRAUSS 

•  Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  course  of  the  hearings  on  S.  708. 
the  Business  Practices  and  Records 
Simplification  Act.  amending  the  For- 
eign Corrupt  Practices  Act  it  became 
clear  that  there  was  strong  bipartisan 
support  for  amending  the  act.  For  ex- 
ample. Ambassador  Robert  Strauss, 
who  held  the  position  of  Special  Trade 
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Representative  during  the  Carter  ad- 
ministration, submitted  a  letter  to  the 
Banking  Committee  indicating  his  sup- 
port for  S.  708.  Mr.  President.  I  asic 
that  the  letter  from  Ambassador 
Strauss  be  inserted  in  the  Record. 
The  letter  follows: 

Akin.  Gump.  Strauss. 

Hauer  Si  Felo. 
Woihington,  D.C.,  July  22.  1981. 
Hon.  John  H.  Chafcx. 

U.S.  Senate,  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs.  Washington. 
B.C. 

Dear  Senator  Chafee:  Thank  you  for  in- 
vitinB  me  to  testify  before  the  Banking. 
Housing  and  Urban  Affairs  Committee  of 
the  Senate  regarding  S.  708.  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977.  I 
regret  that  my  absence  from  Washington 
makes  It  impossible  for  me  to  appear  before 
the  Subcommittee,  but  I  appreciate  an  op- 
portunity to  make  a  few  general  comments 
on  S.  708  by  this  letter. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act  of  1977  reflected  the  serious 
concern  of  Congress  and  the  American 
people  over  the  bribery  of  foreign  officials 
by  United  States  businesses.  The  thrust  of 
the  bill  was  and  is  laudable,  but  the  sutute 
created  almost  as  many  problems  as  it 
solved  because  of  its  ambiguities.  It  seems  to 
me  the  bill  before  the  Subcommittee  would 
strilte  an  appropriate  balance  between  re- 
moving ambiguity  from  the  statute,  while 
preserving  the  desirable  goals  of  the  origi- 
nal Act  and  maintaining  an  appropriate  en- 
forcement mechansim  to  deter  unlawful 
payments  to  foreign  officials. 

The  accounting  provisions  of  the  Act.  for 
example,  will  benefit  from  several  provi- 
sions of  S.  708.  The  addition  of  a  materiality 
standard  should  ease  the  understandable 
anxiety  of  business  persons  who  feared  that 
inadvertent  errors  can  expose  them  to  liabil- 
ity. Materiality,  a  familiar  concept  in  securi- 
ties law,  should  provide  a  firmer  ground  for 
corporate  policymaking  regarding  books, 
records  and  accounts.  As  I  interpret  it.  S. 
708  also  allows  for  a  cost-benefit  analysis  in 
internal  controls  of  authorization  and  re- 
cording of  transactions.  This  modification 
significantly  diminishes  the  potentially 
harsh  effect  of  the  current  statute,  which 
appears  to  require  absolute  accuracy  in  rec- 
ordkeeping regardless  of  cost.  Similarly,  the 
reinstatement  of  the  "knowingly"  language 
of  the  original  Senate  version  of  the  Act  is  a 
reasonable  clarification  of  liability  for  falsi- 
fying records  or  failing  to  maintain  ade- 
quate internal  controls.  The  current  statute 
seemed  to  Impose  almost  limitless  liability 
on  American  parent  corporations  for  the 
conduct  of  their  foreign  sutuidlarles.  S.  708 
allows  for  a  conclusive  presumption  of  the 
company's  compliance  with  the  statute 
upon  proof  of  its  good  faith  effort  to  police 
the  accounting  controls  of  its  subsidiaries. 
This  alteration  sets  a  realistic  goal  and 
should  encourage  corporations  to  exert 
meaningful  influence  over  their  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries. 

The  bill's  proposed  changes  in  the  Act's 
anti-bribery  provisions  make  two  particular- 
ly valuable  improvements.  First,  the  ambi- 
guity inherent  in  the  Act's  definition  of 
"foreign  official"  Is  removed  by  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  "ministerial  or  clerical  duties" 
qualification.  S.  708  employs  a  clear, 
common-sense  definition  of  "foreign  offi- 
cial." Perhaps  the  most  significant  portion 
of  S.  708  is  proposed  section  104.  The  sec- 
tion prohibits  payments  whose  object  is  to 
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influence  a  foreign  official  "to  act  or  make  a 
decision  jn  his  official  capacity  ...  in  viola- 
tion of  tie  recipient's  legal  duty  as  a  public 
servant.']  In  other  words,  the  laws  of  the  re- 
cipient's bountry  will  govern  the  lawfulness 
of  the  pnrment.  This  provision  is  more  real- 
istic andfobjective  than  the  prohibition  in 
the    curtent    Act.    The    present    law    can 
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produce  'the  anomalous  result  of  making 
criminal  under  U.S.  law  an  act  which  is  nei- 
ther unethical  or  unlawful  under  the  prac- 
tice and  ^aws  of  a  foreign  country.  By  out- 
lining m<»re  clearly  the  limits  of  proper  busi- 
ness conduct  abroad.  S.  708  should  provide 
better  guidance  to  American  companies 
while  maintaining  the  imperative  prohibi- 
tions on  corrupt  business  practices. 

Finallyi  the  bill  would  change  the  current 
review  procedure  by  safeguarding  from  dis- 
closure Under  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  the  information  submitted  to  the  Jus- 
tice Department  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
an  opinien  regarding  compliance.  Nor  may 
the  infonnation  be  used  for  a  purpose  other 
than  issuing  an  opinion.  These  provisions 
should  further  the  aims  of  the  law  by  en- 
couraging more  companies  to  use  the  review 
procedune.  free  from  the  fear  of  disclosure 
or  furth«r  prosecution. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of  1977 
was  an  important  achievement,  for  it  dem- 
onstrated congressional  resolve  to  eliminate 
bribery  of  foreign  officials  by  American 
businesses.  Because  I  believe  that  S.  708 
would  further  that  goal  by  clarifying  the 
language  of  the  law  and  imposing  strict  yet 
reasonatile  prohibitions  on  corrupt  business 
practices  abroad.  I  support  the  passage  of 
the  bill.  I'm  sure  that  with  the  passing  of  a 
few  more  years  we  will  find  that  some  of  the 
continuiBg  reform  undertaken  in  this  legis- 
lation wgl  also  need  review  and  alteration  as 
you  and  your  colleagues  continue  in  a  re- 
sponsibly way  to  achieve  the  goals  we  all 
desire.    , 

[h  best  regards. 

Robert  S.  Strauss.* 


We  come  from  differing  religious  and  ethi- 
cal backgrounds,  but  on  the  issue  of  violence 
in  El  Salvador  we  speak  with  one  voice  of 
profound  indignation. 

We  affirm  human  dignity  as  the  funda- 
mental right  of  every  man.  woman  and  child 
without  exception. 

We  deplore  the  imprisonment,  torture  and 
death  visited  upon  the  people  of  El  Salva- 
dor. 

We  oppose  Violence  from  all  quarters,  but 
especially  frofn  governments. 

We  call  up<in  our  government  to  stop  our 
involvement  In  violence  in  El  Salvador,  and 
to  speak  out  strongly  in  favor  of  every  per- 
live  in  freedom.* 


rSCIENCE  DAY  FOR  EL 
.VADOR  IN  CONCORD 

•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  on 
April  2(.  concerned  citizens  in  Massa- 
chusetts met  in  Concord  to  hold  a 
Conscience  Day  for  the  victims  of 
hiunanland  political  rights  violations 
in  El  Salvador.  The  event  was  spon- 
sored ^y  Amnesty  International  and 
IS  othtr  religious  and  community  or- 
ganizaaons.  and  was  attended  by  over 
300  pe^le.  Events  such  as  this  demon- 
strate that  Americans  are  aware  of  the 
human<  suffering  in  El  Salvadbr  and 
are  de«|ply  concerned  about  our  Gov- 
ernment's policies  that  support  repres- 
sive regimes  which  foster  violence  and 
death  ind  violate  the  rights  and  free- 
doms <)f  their  citizens.  In  recognition 
of  the  concerns  of  the  particpants.  I 
ask  that  the  Concord  Conscience  Day 
statement  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  Statement  follows: 
Concord  Conscience  Day  Statement 

This  ie  a  Service  of  Mourning  for  the  in- 
nocent victims  of  torture,  murder  and  mas- 
sacre ill  El  Salvador.  Here  in  Concord,  the 
birthplace  of  American  freedom,  we  can  do 
no  less  jthan  gather  to  bear  this  public  wit 
ness. 


son's  right  to 


IDAHO  itOTATO  PEELERS  SET 
RECORD 

•  Mr.  McbLURE.  Mr.  President. 
Idaho  has  always  been  famous  for  its 
potato  growing,  but  now  five  Idaho 
men  may  tiave  set  the  world's  record 
in  potato  p<eling.  The  Twin  Falls  team 
peeled  500  pounds  of  potatoes  in  30 
minutes  be&ting  the  previous  record 
set  in  Eng  and  of  425  pounds  in  45 
minutes.  Ns  fingers  were  lost  in  ac- 
complishing this  feat,  though  three 
men  suffered  cuts  on  their  hands.  This 
record  will  ibe  submitted  to  the  Guin- 
ness Book  m  World  Records. 

I  ask  thai  the  Times-News  article  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 

Twin  FaliI.— The  world  record  for  potato 
peeling  may  nave  l>een  brought  to  Idaho  on 
Thursday,  as  a  five-man  team  sliced 
through  SOOJpounds  of  potatoes  in  30  min- 
utes. I 

The  existing  record,  set  last  year  by  a 
team  in  England,  was  42S  pounds  peeled  in 
45  minutes,  ^ews  of  the  T«-in  Falls  feat  will 
be  submittefl  to  the  Guinness  Book  of 
World  Records. 

When  this  attempt  to  break  the  record 
was  over,  te^  members  found  all  fingers 
present  and  accounted  for.  though  three  of 
them  had  cuts  on  their  hands. 

For  the  rdcord.  potatoes  must  be  peeled 
with  ordinary  kitchen  knives.  When  peeled, 
the  spuds  must  weigh  eight  ounces  or  more 
and  must  mdet  "institutional  cookery  stand- 
ards."  I 

In  assaulting  the  world  record,  the  peelers 
took  full  ad\'kntage  of  this  admittedly  vague 
standard.      I 

The  potatbei  they  used  were  large,  so 
peelers  could  remove  generous  amounts  of 
potato  along  with  the  peel  while  still  keep- 
ing the  finished  product  al>ove  the  eight- 
ounce  minin^um.  Large  potatoes  also  meant 
that  fewer  pptatoes  had  to  be  peeled  before 
the  record  wvs  broken. 

Organizers  of  the  potato-peeling  team  said 
their  research  showed  no  provision  in  the 
rules  for  WQghing  the  peeled  product— the 
record  is  apparently  based  only  on  the  start- 
ing weight  of  the  potatoes  peeled. 

Team  captain  Tim  Obenchain  of  Twin 
Falls  startec  peeling  each  potato  by  making 
fast  cuts  at  Lhe  ends,  sometimes  cutting  off 
almost  a  thi  'd  of  the  potato.  Then  he  would 
remove  thick  slices  of  potato  and  peel  with 
lengthwise  strokes. 

"I  knew  I  should  have  been  a  doctor. "  he 
said. 

"This  is  a 
and    slicing 


Breckon  of  1  fampa. 


combination  of  potato  peeling 
'    said    team    memt>er    Blaine 
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David  Whiteley  of  Twin  Palls,  when  asked  major  defense  equipment   tentatively  esti-  Transmitted  No  82-69 

how  he  prepared  for  the  event,  said  he  did  mated  to  cost  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Notice  of  Pronos«i  !«ii>nn.  of  i*f.«r  «f 

no  training.   "If  you  train  at  all.  you  over-             Sincerely.  olf^r  PiinTu^^o^tT^^  ?i/iJf  if  .k 

train "  hP  said                                                                                            ur.._»  d  ?. ^»  Offer  Pursuant  to  Section  36<b)  of  the 

irain.    ne  saio.                                                                                           Walter  B.  Licon.  Arms  Fxnort  Pont  mi  Art 

Other  members  of  the  peeling  team  were                                                  Acting  Director.  Arms  Export  Control  Act 

Jack  Warberg.  and  Armour  Anderson,  both                                       <"   Prospective   purchaser:   United   King- 

of  Twin  Falls.  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency.  '^°!^:  ^ot.!  ^...^...h  ,.1..- 

C.  L.  "Poggie  "  Fisher  of  Kimberly  worked                     Washington.  D.C..  June  21. 1982.  '*  ^°^  estimated  \alue. 

harder  than  the  peelers  as  a  one-man  crew  in  reply  refer  to:  I-01599/82ct.  w.i^,  ^„f„„                      .  ,                    *""1%1 

keeping  buckets  of  potatoes  fille^  at  the  Dr.  Hans  Binnenduk.  Ma^or  defense  equipment  • $28 

feet  of  each  peeler  and  collecting  the  peeled  Professional  Staff  Member,   Committee  on  

"r??!!       .  ,^          T,.       ,     w.         .           .               Foreign  Relations,    U.S.  Senate,    Wash-     Total 48 

"They  told  me  Id  only  have  to  peel  a  ington.  D C  

bucket,  but  they  kept  filling  it  up. "  Breckon        r,_._  ,,_    r,wm--„„w.  ov  i.tt.r  /i.>^  la  '  *"  <•»""«>  '"  »*ction  47(6)  of  the  Arms  Export 

said  durine  the  Deelinn  „^               Binnendijk.  By  letter  dated  18  control  Act. 

saw  curing  ine  peeiing.  February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu-  ,„„  ^^  ^  .          ,    _.  . 

The  peelers  were  all  Rotary  Club  mem-  -itv  Assistance  Ain>nrv    indiratwi  th.t  vnn  '""  Description  of  articles  or  ser\-ices  of- 

bers  and  their  record  attempt  was  the  first  wouldbe  adJteed  of  w^ible  U«^m^^^^  ^""^^  '^^  Vulcan-Phalanx  MK  15  MOD  2 

event  of  their  district  convention,  which  will  congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec  C'°^-I"     Weapon     Systems     with     60.000 

be  held  in  Twin  Falls  through  Saturday.  ^^oJ^  jgfb)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  ™""<1»  «'  ammunition  and  logistical  sup- 

The  peeled  poutoes  were  given  to  the  At  the  Instruction  of  the  Department  of  ^^^f',  w,,.,       ^      ^        .„ 

Canyon  Springs  Inn.  the  site  of  the  record  state.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad-  "^'  Military  department:  Navy  (LCK). 

attempt.  Where  they  will  be  turned  into  vance  notification  **''  Sales  commission,  fee.  etc..  paid,  of- 

mashed  potatoes..                                                   ^he  Department  of  SUte  is  considering  ^'!?1- ^„X„^?J°  r^^*'**  ,  .  .  ^  . 

^^^^  an  offer  to  an  East  Asian  country  tentative  .h^L^^' 1  L,°J  '«^^"?'°«y  ~n«*in«»  'n 

iv  octimatoH  t«  «>«•  In  «¥•<•«  «f  iui  ».iiii»n  ^"*  defense  articles  or  defense  services  pro- 

PRELIMINARY  NOTIFICATION  '^       kTncl^iv  P*^**  ^°  ^  ^^'^  See  annex  under  separate 

OF  PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES                                               Walter  B  Licon  '^°^"- 

M     r>i:>T>^v    .,=-..»          »•                                                        AnnJfni^inr^  (vH)  Section  28  Report:  Case  not  included 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section                                                   Acting  Dtrector.9  in  section  28  report. 

36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act                            —^^^—  (viii)  Date  report  delivered  to  Congress:  21 
requires   that   Congress   received   ad-             PROPOSED  ARMS  SALES  "^"^  ^^^ 
vance  notification  of  proposed  arms                        v^^*-*-^  ««,i*o  o<u<i»  — 
sales  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  •  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  section  Policy  Justification 
million,  or  in  the  case  of  major  de-  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act  united  kingdom— vulcan-phalanx  close-in 
fense  equipment  as  defined  in  the  act,  requires  that  Congress  receive  advance  weafon  systems 
those  in  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  notification    of    proposed    arms    sales  The  Government  of  the  United  Kingdom 
receipt  of  such  notification,  the  Con-  under  that  act  in  excess  of  $50  million  h«s    requested    the    purchase    of    three 
gress    has    30    calendar    days    during  or,  in  the  case  of  major  defense  equip-  Vulcan-Phalanx  MK  15  MOD  2  Close-in 
which  the  sale  may  be  prohibited  by  ment  as  defined  in  the  act,  those  in  ZutH^'^nf  f^nif.'^.ion^.n^^Li.TlL^  «^^ 
means  of  a  concurrent  resolution.  The  excess  of  $14  million.  Upon  such  noti-  ir.:;.tum'i^eTc"rof  mS  mf.Sr  •"'''~" 
provision     stipulates     that,     in     the  ficatlon,  the  Congress  has  30  calendar  -phis  sale  win  contribute  to  the  foreign 
Senate,   the  notification  of  proposed  days  during  which   the  sale  may  be  policy  and  national  security  objectives  of 
sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  chairman  of  prohibited  by  means  of  a  concurrent  the  United  States  by  improving  the  military 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee.  resolution.    The    provision   stipulated  capabilities  of  the  United  Kingdom;  further- 
Pursuant  to  an  informal  understand-  that,  in  the  Senate,  the  notification  of  '"e  NATO  rationalization,  standardization, 
ing,  the  Department  of  Defense  has  proposed  sales  shall  be  sent  to  the  f2^J}^;',^°^^}!^^-f-'^ttlt]^^'''  '*"  ***" 

agreed  to  provide  the  committee  With  -hai-™"L°'   '^"   ^"'''^    ^"''"""^  ''?^rirfoTl"w'on  ^aT^vious  sale  of 

a    preliminary    notification    20    days  Committee.  ^^^  ^,1^5  sygt^m  to  the  UK  at  an  MDE 

before  transmittal  of  the  official  noti-        In  keeping  with  the  committee's  in-  cost  of  $9.4  million.  These  three  additional 

fication.  The  official  notification  will  tention  to  see  that  such  information  is  ciws  systems  would  significantly  enhance 

be  printed  in  the  Record  in  accord-  immediately    available    to    the    full  the  close-in  AAW  capability  of  UK  ships, 

ance  with  previous  practice.  Senate,  I  ask  to  have  printed  in  the  The  UK  has  the  military  asseu  to  utilize 

I  wish  to  inform  Members  of  the  Record  at  this  point  the  notification     '^.^tf-^*'fl!"Iff*/if  ^H^.'.Ll-n.  .^h  . - 

senate    that    two   such    notifications  wWch  has  l^en  reived  wiTl^%ra«^t  lhe  t^^Sirrir.rin 

have  been  received.  lied  annex  referred  to  in  the  covering  ^^^^  region. 

Interested  Senators  may  inquire  as  letter  is  available  to  Senators  in  the  j^^  prime  contractor  will  be  the  General 

to  the  details  of  these  preliminary  no-  office  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com-  Dynamics  Corporation  of  romona.  Califor- 

tifications  at  the  office  of  the  Commit-  mittee.  4229  of  the  Dirksen  Building.  nia. 

tee  on  Foreign  Relations,  room  4229,        The  notifications  follow:  A  total  of  four  personnel  (three  USG  and 

Dirksen  Buildine  Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency.  one  contractor  representative)  will  be  re- 

ThP  nntifirftfinn^  follnw                                                    Washington.  DC.  June  21.  1982.  QU'red  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the 

ine  noiiiications  loiiow.  j^  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^.  |.0230«/82ct.  installation  of  these  systems.  Installation  of 

Defense  Security  Assistance  Agency.  Hon  Charles  H  Percy  ^^^  requested  material  is  projected  to  occur 

Washington,  DC,  June  21,  1982.  chairman.  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  ''""iT/ '^^/"|li*J''^';:^'f"^^ 

In  reply  refer  to:  I-01804/82ct.                                     as  Senate  Washinaton  DC  There  will  be  no  adverse  impact  on  VS. 

rk,  JlLn.....^,..,                                                  t/.A-ienoie.  vv<w/iinaion.  W.C.  defense  readiness  as  a  result  of  this  sale.* 
Dr.  Hans  Binnendijk.                                              Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Pursuant  to  the  re- 

Professional  Staff  Member.   Committee  on  porting  requiremenU  of  Section  36(b)  of  the  ' 

Foreign  Relations.    U.S.  Senate.    Wash-  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  we  are  forwarding  TRIBUTE  TO  DR.  ROBERT  J. 

tn^fon.  D.C.  herewith  Transmittal  No.  82-69  and  under  KIBBiiE 

Dear  Dr.  Binnendijk:  By  letter  dated  18  separate  cover  the  classified  annex  thereto. 

February  1976.  the  Director.  Defense  Secu-  This  Transmittal  concerns  the  Department  •  Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  it 

rity  Assistance  Agency,  indicated  that  you  of  the  Navy's  proposed  Letter  of  Offer  to  is  with  deep  sadness  and  a  sense  of 

would  \ie  advised  of  possible  transmittals  to  the  United  Kingdom   for  defense  articles  great  personal  loss  that  I  rise  today  to 

Congress  of  information  as  required  by  Sec-  and  services  estimated  to  cost  $48  million,  pj^y  tribute  to  Dr.  Robert  J.  Kibbee, 

tion  36(b)  of  the  Arms  Export  Control  Act.  Shortly  after  this  letter  is  delivered  to  your  ^y^o  passed  away  in  New  York  City 

At  the  instruction  of  the  Department  of  office,  we  plan  to  notify  the  news  media  of  ,           p  ,^ 

SUte.  I  wish  to  provide  the  following  ad-  the  unclassified  portion  of  this  Transmittal.     '*^      v^Lv.^^     „ m  -,  »w ii^_  ^t 

vance  notification.                                                       Sincerely.  .P^'J^'^^  ^"^^^  as  chancellor  of 

The  Department  of  State  Is  considering                                       Walter  B.  Ugon.  the  City  University  of  New  York  for 

an  offer  to  a  Southeast  Asian  country  for                                               Acting  Director.  over  a  decade,   having  assumed   that 
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post  in  1971.  Under  his  leadership. 
City  University  overcame  significant 
obstacles,  many  of  them  financial,  and 
although  required  to  abandon  its  free 
tuition  policy,  maintained  its  commit- 
ment to  insuring  that  those  desiring 
access  to  higher  education  would  have 
such  an  opportunity. 

Dr.  Kibbee  was  bom  on  Staten 
Island.  He  attended  Xavier  High 
School  in  Manhattan  and  received  his 
bachelor's  degree  at  Pordham  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Kibbee  served  in  the  Armed 
Forces.  He  received  his  master's  doc- 
toral degrees  from  the  University  of 
Chicago.  Dr.  Kibbee's  entire  career 
was  devoted  to  higher  education.  He 
held  a  variety  of  administrative  posi- 
tions at  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion across  the  country,  and  served  as 
an  educational  adviser  in  Palcistan. 
where  he  helped  redesign  that  coun- 
try's education  system. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  to  Dr.  Kib- 
bee's tenure  as  chancellor  of  the  City 
University  of  New  York,  is  the  fact 
that  thousands  of  New  York  City  resi- 
dents were  able,  largely  due  to  the  ef- 
forts and  spirit  of  Dr.  Kibbee.  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
pursue  higher  education.  His  death  is 
a  loss  not  only  to  the  university,  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  SUte,  but 
to  higher  education. 

Mr  wife  Elizabeth  and  I  extend  our 
deepest  sympathy  to  his  wife.  Marga- 
ret, and  his  three  children,  Robert  Jr., 
Douglas,  and  Katherine. 

Mr.  President  I  ask  that  a  recent 
New  York  Times  article  about  Dr. 
Kibbee  appear  in  the  Record  follow- 
ing my  remarks. 

The  article  follows: 

Robert  J.  Kibbee.  Chancellor  or  City  Uni- 
versity FOR  More  Than  a  Decade.  Dies  at 
60 

(By  0«ne  I.  Maeroff ) 

Dr.  Robert  J.  Kibbee.  the  chancellor  of 
the  City  University  of  New  York,  died  at  his 
home  in  Manhattan  Wednesday  night  at 
the  age  of  60.  His  death,  after  a  long  illness, 
came  two  weeks  before  he  was  to  retire  from 
the  post  he  had  held  for  more  than  a 
decade. 

The  university's  trustees  had  been  sched- 
uled to  choose  his  successor  within  the  next 
few  days. 

Dr.  Kibbee's  tenure  as  chancellor  of  the 
country's  third  largest  university  coincided 
with  one  of  the  most  painful  eras  of  the  In- 
stitution, which  was  set  up  in  1961  through 
the  amalgamation  of  the  New  York  City's 
various  publicly  supported  colleges. 

The  second  year  of  the  policy  of  open  ad- 
missions, under  which  the  City  University 
admitted  all  city  high  school  graduates  who 
applied,  was  beginning  when  he  took  over 
the  leadership  in  1871  from  Dr.  Albert  H. 
Bowker.  who  became  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

DEFENDED  OPEN  ADMISSIONS 

Dr.  Kibbee.  who  had  acquired  most  of  his 
experience  at  selective  private  institutions. 
repeatedly  had  to  defend  the  City  Universi- 
ty from  critics.  They  charged  that  the  uni- 
versity's academic  quality  was  being  diluted 
to  absorb  thousands  of  inadequately  pre- 


pared freshmen  in  an  institution  that  had 
maintaiiied  rigorous  entrance  requirements. 

•■Overjthe  years,  we  have  come  to  identify 
quality  In  a  college  not  by  whom  it  ser\-es 
but  by  liow  many  students  it  excludes.  °  he 
said  recently  in  defense  of  open  admissions. 
"Let  usinot  be  a  sacred  priesthood  protect- 
ing thejtemple.  but  rather  the  fulfillers  of 
dreams.'' 

Dr.  kibbee  remained  cool  during  the 
many  crises  that  followed. 

DOING   "THE  BEST  YOU  CAN" 

"You  Start  from  the  point  that  you  think 
you  kndw  what  you  are  trying  to  do."  he 
said.  ""'Vou  do  the  best  you  can  and  recog- 
nize that  everything  is  not  going  to  happen 
the  way  you  want  it  to  happen.  There  is 
always  tomorrow,  and  you  shouldn't  look  on 
every  setback  as  a  disaster." 

The  ip70's  proved  to  be  a  difficult  decade 
for  all  of  American  higher  education,  and 
Dr.  Kibbee  had  to  guide  the  City  Unlveralty 
through  financial  difficulties.  He  frequently 
was  called  upon  to  arbitrate  conflicts  over 
budget  reductions. 

A  10  oercent  reduction  in  the  institution's 
$550  m|lion  budget  during  the  1975-76  aca- 
demic tear  set  the  stage  for  a  lengthy 
drama.  Several  campuses  of  the  20-unit 
system  «vere  threatened  with  extinction,  the 
institution's  suppliers  were  not  paid  and  the 
entire  kiniversity  finally  closed  for  two 
weeks  m  May.  Just  as  final  examinations 
were  apbroaching. 

[  reneging  on  a  commitment 
To  Dr.  Kibbee.  the  worst  part  of  the  crisis 
was  havUng  to  dismiss  more  than  1.000  facul- 
;r8  who  had  been  awarded  new  con- 
months  earlier, 
kad  a  commitment  to  them  and  then 
ted,"  he  said  several  years  later.  "It 
(n't  fair,  but  the  financial  problem 
jlow  any  other  solution." 
The  price  of  getting  the  university  re- 
opened was  the  abandonment  of  its  free-tui- 
tion policy.  Dr.  Kibbee  successfully  resisted 
proposals  for  a  takeover  by  the  State  Uni- 
versity of  New  York  and  did  not  shy  away 
from  political  infighting  when  he  thought  it 
necessary. 

'He  never  wavered  from  his  great  and  pas- 
sionate 'Commitment  that  insuring  access  to 
a  high^  education  is  a  social  and  economic 
imperanve  of  our  society. "  Governor  Carey 
said  yesterday. 

Duriik  the  middle  and  late  1970*8.  Dr. 
KibbeeFfound  himself  Increasingly  honing 
skills  aiore  characteristic  of  a  politician 
than  of  a  scholar. 

He  was  confronted  by  a  Board  of  Higher 
Education  whose  members  often  appeared 
Irdinate  academic  needs  to  political 
Ulons,  and  he  found  the  appoint- 
presidents  for  the  university's  vari- 
tpuses  to  be  a  matter  of  keen  interest 
officeholders. 
In  Airil  1981.  Dr.  Kibbee  announced  that 
he  would  retire  from  the  chancellorship  in 
June  1M2.  giving  the  trtistees  14  months  to 
find  hfe  successor.  Although  he  had  under- 
gone cfanial  surgery  several  months  earlier, 
he  saidj  his  health  was  not  a  factor  in  his  de- 
cision. I 

"I'm  not  as  active  and  agile  as  when  I 
came  Here,  but  I'm  10  years  older."  he  said. 

MORE  THAN  JUST  ACADEMICS 

Dr.  Kibbee  was  a  pragmatist  who  resisted 
effortsi  to  cast  his  role  as  chancellor  in  phil- 
osophical terms. 

"It's  always  nice  to  think  of  yourself  as 
the  academic  chieftain  of  an  intellectually 
oriented  body. "  he  said.  "But  it  costs  money 
and  tutes  buildings  and  equipment  to  have 
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a  university.  This  Is  the  responsibility  of  the 
chief  execut  ve.  and  if  you're  not  willing  to 
accept  it.  then  you  should  stay  out  of  this 
business.'"     I 

Opponents  were  often  t>emused  and  frus- 
trated by  l^is  seemingly  bland  approach. 
The  only  sigfials  that  Dr.  Kibbee.  a  rumpled 
six-footer,  eier  seemed  to  give  of  his  per- 
turbance  were  a  few  extra  puffs  on  his  om- 
nipresent pi»e. 

Even  whoi  his  independence  provoked 
both  the  Ooyemor  and  the  Mayor  to  seeic 
his  ouster.  Dr.  Kibbee  remained  taciturn, 
accepting  criticism  in  silence  or.  at  most,  de- 
livering a  dr^  witticism,  his 

"'If  you  can  live  long  enough,  you  will  out- 
last your  critics.""  he  said. 

A  lack  of  I  effusiveness,  however,  did  not 
mean  Dr.  Kibbee  was  insensitive.  He  held 
fierce  loyalties,  was  quick  to  voice  compas- 
sion and  was  always  among  the  first  to  com- 
miserate with  colleagues  with  personal 
problems,     j 

Dr.  Kibbe«"s  background  may  have  helised 
develop  empathy. 

He  was  taidm  on  Aug.  19,  1921.  on  Staten 
Island,  and  his  parents  separated  when  he 
was  a  small  boy.  He  carried  both  the  bless- 
ing and  the  burden  of  growing  up  as  the  son 
of  a  famous  father,  Guy  Kibbee,  the  actor. 

SERVED  IN  ANTIAIRCRAFT  UNIT 

His  mother  moved  the  family  to  Manhat- 
tan's West  Side.  He  attended  Xavier  High 
School  .and  { earned  a  bachelor's  degree  at 
Fordham  Uhiversity,  where  the  show-busi- 
ness connections  through  his  father  won 
him  a  reputation  for  being  able  to  get  his 
friends  intd  concerts  by  the  popular  big 
bands.  | 

He  entered  the  Army  after  his  graduation 
from  Fordham  in  1943  and  was  sening  in  an 
antiaircraft  \  unit  in  the  Philippines  when 
World  War  {I  ended. 

After  his  discharge.  Dr.  Kibbee  attended 
the  University  of  Chicago,  getting  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  1947  in  educational  adminis- 
tration. His,  involvement  in  a  long  study  of 
higher  education  in  Arkansas  led  to  an  ap- 
pointment is  a  dean  at  Southern  State  Col- 
lege there.  ] 

In  1955,  He  moved  to  Drake  University  in 
Iowa  as  dean  of  students.  He  also  resumed 
his  studies]  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
earning  a  doctorate  in  higher  educational 
administration  in  19S7. 

BECKME  ADVISER  IN  PAKISTAN 

Dr.  Kibbee  left  Drake  the  following  year 
to  represent  the  University  of  Chicago  as  an 
educational  adviser  in  Pakistan.  The  Job  ex- 
panded to  $  three-year  assignment  and  in- 
cluded mentbership  on  a  committee  that  re- 
designed ttet  country's  educational  system. 

He  returned  to  the  United  States  in  1961. 
joining  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Technolo- 
gy in  Pittsburgh  as  assistant  to  the  presi- 
dent, John  C.  Warner,  whom  he  had  known 
as  one  of  tlie  other  consultants  in  Pakistan. 
In  1965.  Dr.  Kibt>ee  was  promoted  to  vice 
president  and  continued  in  a  similar  posi- 
tion after  a  merger  that  created  Carnegie- 
Mellon  University. 

Dr.  Kibbfe  was  a  surprise  choice  to  head 
the  City  University,  an  institution  unlike 
any  he  haq  been  associated  with  previously. 

Despite  ithe  public  exposure  in  the 
S69.100-a-y«ar  position,  he  maintained  a  pri- 
vate personal  life,  and  few  of  those  who 
worked  closely  with  him  were  aware  of  his 
interest  in  the  ballet  or  his  enjoyment  of  an 
occasional  round  of  golf. 

Dr.  Kibbee  took  the  initiative  on  one  of 
the  few  occasions  that  his  personal  life 
became  public.  In  1973.  he  sent  letters  to 
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each  campus  president  in  the  City  Universi- 
ty and  to  the  memtters  of  the  Board  of 
Higher  Education,  telling  of  his  separation 
from  his  wife,  the  former  Katherine  Kirk. 

He  remarried  in  the  spring  of  1980.  to 
Margaret  Rockwitz.  a  faculty  member  at 
Kingsborough  Community  College  in 
Brooklyn. 

The  marriage  took  place  while  Dr.  Kibbee 
was  convalescing  from  surgery.  He  relumed 
to  work  that  spring,  but  a  year  later  still 
looked  drawn  and  never  seemed  to  regain 
his  former  vigor. 

In  a  commencement  address  last  week.  Dr. 
Kibbee  counseled  the  graduating  class  at 
Brooklyn  College  to  be  humble  and  compas- 
sionate and  to  "'temper  your  Judgments  to 
the  limit  of  your  knowledge." 

He  did  not  appear  at  the  ceremonies  be- 
cause of  his  declining  health,  and  his  ad- 
dress was  read  to  the  2,900  graduates  by 
Jeraid  Poaman,  a  vice  chancellor. 

Dr.  Kibbee.  streaaing  to  the  graduates 
that  the  only  advantage  he  liad  over  them 
was  longevity,  said  that  "what  I  tiave 
learned  by  living  is  that  there  is  too  much 
arrocance.  simplemindedness  and  indiffer- 
ence in  the  world." 

In  addition  to  his  wife.  Dr.  Kibl>ee  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons.  Robert  Jr.  of  Ithaca. 
N.Y..  and  Douglas  of  Bowling  Green.  Ky.. 
and  a  daughter.  Katherine  Paterson  of 
London. 

Viewing  hours  will  be  today  from  10  A.M. 
to  9  P.M.  and  tomorrow  from  9  to  1 1:30  A.M. 
at  the  Prank  E.  Campbell  Funeral  Chapel. 
Madison  Avenue  and  81st  Street.  There  will 
l>e  a  funeral  mass  tomorrow  at  1  P.M.  at  St. 
Ignatius  Loyola  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
Park  Avenue  and  84th  Street.* 


THE  DAIRY  STABILIZATION  ACT 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  on  May 
27,  I  Joined  nine  other  Senators  in 
sponsoring  S.  2587.  the  Dairy  Stabili- 
zation Act. 

The  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  was  de- 
veloped with  the  unified  support  of 
our  Nation's  dairy  fanners,  working 
through  the  National  Milk  Producers 
Federation.  It  represents  a  sound  plan 
to  bring  U.S.  dairy  production  back 
into  balance  with  consumption. 

The  most  attractive  part  of  this  pro- 
posal is  that  it  would  reduce  the  Gov- 
ernment's responsibility  for  operating 
the  dairy  program.  In  fiscal  year  1983, 
this  proposal  would  result  in  a  savings 
of  $1.3  billion. 

Yesterday.  I  voted  against  the  con- 
ference committee  report  on  the 
budget  because  I  believe  it  did  not 
reduce  deficits  enough.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  deficit  and  move  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  all  programs  must 
meet  strict  budgetary  scrutiny.  At  the 
same  time,  we  must  keep  intact  those 
programs  which  are  vital  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  Nation.  Such  a  program  is 
the  dairy  program.  Granted,  this  pro- 
gram has  gotten  out-of-hand  in  the 
past  few  years,  and  it  is  now  necessary 
to  revise  the  program  in  a  way  that 
will  more  properly  balance  supply 
with  demand.  In  doing  so,  we  are  all 
aware  that  we  must  decrease  Federal 
Government  expenditures  in  the  dairy 
program. 


The  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  provides 
us  with  an  opportunity  to  accomplish 
these  goals.  Through  enactment  of 
this  legislation,  we  will  reduce  Federal 
Government  expenditures  in  fiscal 
year  1983  by  $1.3  billion.  Further,  it 
limits  Govenunent  spending  to  $792 
million  in  fiscal  year  1983  in  this  pro- 
gram and  provides  that  the  dairy 
farmers  themselves  must  finance  ev- 
erything above  that  amount. 

This  legislation  gives  dairymen  a 
positive  incentive  to  reduce  production 
for  reduction  in  milk  marketings 
below  year-earlier  levels.  It  also  would 
retain  a  reasonable  basis  for  planning 
and  minimum  price  insurance  our 
dairy  farm  families  need  to  stay  in 
business.  If  enacted,  this  legislation 
would  guarantee  that  the  future  dairy 
needs  of  American  consumers  will  be 
met  at  reasonable  prices. 

A  very  important  aspect  of  this  pro- 
posal is  the  two-tier  pricing  system 
which  gives  dairy  farmers  the  support- 
ed price  on  milk  for  which  there  is 
commercial  demand  and  a  much  lower 
price  on  surplus  milk.  This  will  give 
our  dairy  farmers  the  incentive  to  not 
"overproduce,"  and,  as  we  all  know, 
overproduction— surplus— is  the  reason 
we  are  in  the  present  situation.  This 
system  will  not  peiudize  the  farmers 
who  reduce  their  production:  rather,  it 
will  penalize  only  those  who  increase 
their  production. 

The  administration's  proposal,  the 
Emergency  Dairy  Adjustment  Act.  S. 
2533.  centers  on  a  cut  in  the  Govern- 
ment support  level  for  milk  as  a  solu- 
tion. The  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  is 
preferable  legislation. 

The  administration's  proposal  is 
punishment  that  would  serve  no  con- 
structive purpose.  A  straight  price  cut 
in  the  short-run  would  only  make  cur- 
rent milk  surpluses  worse  by  forcing 
many  dairymen  to  increase  production 
to  counter  cash-flow  pressures.  Over 
the  long  run.  the  administration's  pro- 
posal would  Jeopardize  America's  milk 
productive  capacity  by  forcing  to 
many  dairy  families  out  of  business. 
This,  in  turn,  would  not  assure  that 
the  dairy  needs  of  our  consumers 
would  be  met. 

The  Dairy  Stabilization  Act  will 
meet  the  demands  and  goals:  in  par- 
ticular, this  proposal  will  cost  the  Gov- 
ernment $408  million  less  in  fiscal  year 
1983  than  the  administration's  propos- 
al, using  the  administration's  own  cost 
estimates.  Our  proposal  will  also  pro- 
vide the  most  expedient  solution  to 
the  problem  we  face.  Even  Secretary 
Block  admitted  this  when,  in  reference 
to  the  Dairy  Stabilization  Act.  he  said. 
"I  would  admit  that  the  program  you 
have  recommended  provides  for  the 
quickest  correction  to  the  problem 
that  exists.  There  is  absolutely  no 
question  al>out  it." 

I  would  urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to 
carefully  review  the  various  dairy  pro- 
posals and  would  hope  that  all  my  col- 


leagues would  Join  in  this  effort  to 
provide  a  quick,  equitable  solution  to 
the  problem  of  dairy  surpluses  and  the 
excessive  costs  of  the  dairy  program.* 


REGIONAUZATION  OF  THE 
STRATEGIC  PETROLEUM  RE- 
SERVE 

•  Mr.  D'AMATO.  Mr.  President,  on 
May  26.  1982.  the  Senate  adopted  my 
amendment  to  S.  2332.  cosponsored  by 
Senators  Hawkins,  Murkowski,  and 
PncY.  which  would  require,  no  later 
than  December  31.  1982,  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  need  for  establishing 
a  regional  petroleum  reserve  pursuant 
to  section  157  of  the  Energy  Policy 
and  Conservation  Act. 

I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  in  the  in- 
terest of  our  Nation's  energy  security 
that  there  be  regional  reserve  loca- 
tions in  those  areas  of  the  country 
most  dependent  on  imported  oil. 
Clearly,  New  York  and  the  rest  of  the 
Northeast  relies  on  imported  oil  for  its 
energy  needs  to  a  greater  extent  than 
any  other  area  in  the  United  States. 

A  new  report  by  the  Congressional 
Research  Service  illustrates  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  east  coast  to  an  oil 
shortage.  The  study  asserts  that: 

Given  the  critical  dependence  of  PADD 
I— Petroleum  Administration  for  Defense 
District  which  includes  Rhode  Island. 
Maine.  Massachusetts.  Vermont.  New 
Hampshire.  Connecticut.  New  York.  Penn- 
sylvania. New  Jersey.  Maryland.  District  of 
Columbia.  Delaware.  West  Virginia.  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia,  and 
Florida— upon  outside  sources  of  supply,  it 
would  appear  that  there  remains  a  notable 
case  to  be  made  for  regional  storage  in 
PADD  I— or  more  aggressive  anticipatory 
preparedness  policies  undertaken  by  the  in- 
dustrial sector  and  other  private  sector  oil 
consumers  likely  to  be  adversely  affected 
during  a  significant  shortage. 

This  study  is  a  timely  one.  and  I  ask 

that  it  appear  in  the  Rbcobd. 
The  study  foUowsir 

Rbgionalizatioh  of  the  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reserve:  History.  General  Observa- 
tions AND  Analysis  op  PADD  I  Vulner- 
ability 

summary 

The  Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
294)  established  a  minimum  fill  rate  for  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR)  of 
100.000  b/d.  which  must  be  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Energy  independent  of 
crude  oil  prices  or  market  conditions.  Later 
enactments,  notably  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconcilation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35)  required  the  Administration  to  "seek"  to 
fill  the  SPR  at  a  rate  of  300.000  b/d.  but  al- 
lowed the  Administration  some  latitude  in 
its  procurement  policy. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1983  budget,  the  Admin- 
istration has  proposed  a  deferral  in  the  pro- 
jected expansion  of  the  SPR  which  implies 
a  fill  rate  during  the  next  several  fiscal 
years  roughly  half  that  of  the  300,000  b/d 
directive  in  Public  Law  97-35.  Consequently. 
Congress  is  weighing  the  establishment  of  a 
higher,  unconditional  minimum  fill  rate  for 
the  SPR.  The  fill  rates  proposed  in  recent 
House  and  Senate  legislation  would  necessi- 
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tate  the  purchase  or  lease  of  interim  storage 
facilities  because  the  rates  would  exhaust 
available  permanent  storage.  The  prospect 
of  securing  interim  storage,  which  would 
not  necessarily  be  based  in  the  Gulf  Region 
where  permanent  SPR  storage  facilities  are 
located,  has  renewed  interest  in  regionaliza- 
tion  of  the  SPR. 

In  March  1978.  the  Department  of  Energy 
had  recommended  establishment  of  a  Re- 
gional Petroleum  Reserve  (RPR)  for  the 
East  Coast,  but  the  suspension  of  SPR  fill 
during  1979  and  most  of  1980  deferred  study 
and  development  of  an  RPR  program.  An 
examination  of  crude  and  petroleum  prod- 
uct flow  into  the  East  .Coast  suggests  that 
the  Eastern  coastal  sUtes  (PADD  I)  might 
continue  to  be  particularly  vulnerable 
during  shortages. 

However,  the  Administration  does  not 
appear  to  be  disposed  to  accelerate  construc- 
tion of  permanent  Gulf  Coast  facilities — or 
to  support  regionalization  of  the  SPR— ar- 
guing that  the  effect  of  additional  outlays 
on  the  budget  outweighs  the  national  secu- 
rity advantages  of  accelerating  SPR  fill  by  a 
couple  of  years.  This,  coupled  with  the  Ad- 
ministration's blunt  message  that  the  pri- 
vate sector  should  assume  a  share  of  the 
cost  and  responsibility  for  energy  emergen- 
cy preparedness,  suggest  that  regionaliza- 
tion of  the  SPR  would,  for  the  foreseeable 
future,  require  a  Congressional  initiative. 

INTRODUCTION 

On  May  26.  1982.  the  Senate  passed  S. 
2332.  a  vehicle  intended  initially  to  provide 
for  the  extension  of  international  energy 
program  authorities,  but  which  included 
further  provisions  pertaining  to  Federal 
energy  emergency  preparedness  and  the 
Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  (SPR).  One 
amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  would  require,  ro  later  than  Decem- 
ber 31,  1982:  "A  comprehensive  study  of  the 
need  for  establishing  a  Regional  Petroleum 
Reserve  pursuant  to  section  157  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act.  Such 
study  shall  examine  the  economic  benefits 
and  costs  of  such  a  Reserve  at  various  po- 
tential locations." 

Regionalization  of  the  SPR  is  hardly  a 
new  concept.  The  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act  (Public  Law  94-163).  which 
created  the  Reserve,  required  that  the  SPR 
Plan  provide  for  establishment  and  mainte- 
nance of  a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve  in. 
or  in  ready  access  to  Federal  Energy  Admin- 
istration (FEA)  regions  that  imported  20 
percent  or  more  of  its  refined  product 
during  the  24-month  period  prior  to  the 
computation.'  The  law  also  states  that  the 
SPR  should  be  designed  to  assure  that  "to 
the  maximum  extent  practicable,  that  each 
noncontiguous  area  of  the  United  States 
which  does  not  have  overland  access  to  do- 
mestic crude  oil  production  has  its  compo- 
nent of  the  [SPR]  within  its  respective  ter- 
ritory."' 

The  Federal  Energy  Administration  found 
in  its  calculations  that  FEA  regions  1 
through  4  were  sufficiently  dependent  upon 
product  imports  to  meet  the  criteria  for  es- 
tablishment of  a  Regional  Petroleum  Re- 
serve. As  Is  shown  by  the  map  on  the  next 
page.  FEA  regions  1-4  essentially  encompass 
the  East  Coast,  closely  approximating  what 
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■  Even  though  thv  Federal  Energy  Admlniatrm- 
tion  has  long  iinc«  dUappeared.  EPCA  retains  the 
concept  of  the  FEA  regions  for  purposes  of  the 
SPR.  A  map  showing  the  FEA  regions  appears  on 
page  3  of  this  report. 
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is  also  teitned  as  Petroleum  Administration 
for  Defense  District  (PADD)  I. 

Nonethflless.  FEA  concluded  that 
establishntent  of  a  Regional  Petroleum  Re- 
serve to  service  FEA  regions  1-4  and  non- 
contigtiout  areas  of  the  country  was  not 
necessary  at  that  time.  The  agency  argued: 
"Storage  9f  crude  oil  in  large  centralized  fa- 
cilities in  the  Gulf  Coast  would  provide  a 
Reserve  t))at  would  be  readily  accessible  to 
regions  1  {through  4.  and  would  effectively 
meet  the  prude  oil,  residual  oil  and  refined 
product  n^eds  of  those  Regions  as  well  as  all ' 
other  Reflons  of  the  country.  .  .without  de- 
laying or  otherwise  adversely  affecting  ful- 
fillment of  the  purpose  of  the  [Regional  Pe- 
troleum I)eserve].  FEA  has  also  determined 
that  it  woiild  not  be  practicable  or  necessary 
to  store  a  ^rtion  of  the  Reserve  in  the  non- 
contiguout  areas  of  the  country.  Storage  of 
crude  oil  k\  centralized  facilities  in  the  Gulf 
Coast  area  would  permit  ready  and  nondis- 
criminatory protection  for  the  noncontig- 
uous area*.""' 

These  Conclusions  did  not  violate  the 
letter  of  ihe  law.  The  language  In  EPCA 
provided  tor  regionalization  of  the  Reserve 
in  noncontiguous  areas  ""to  the  maximum 
extent  practicable. "  and  that  substitution 
might  be  made  for  volumes  in  the  RPR  if 
necessary  for  "economy,  efficiency,  or  for 
other  reaions, "  and  if  it  would  not  frustrate 
the  objecuves  of  the  RPR.* 

Subseqiiently.  in  March  1978.  the  SPR 
plan  wasjamended  to  provide  for  product 
storage  fat-  the  East  Coast.  The  Department 
of  Energy  described  the  FEA's  earlier  con- 
clusions lis  "still  essentially  valid."  but 
noted  that  "some  desirable  additional  flexi- 
bility can  be  provided  by  product  storage." 
This  was  |l>ecause  DOE  had  observed  that 
the  industrial  sector  did  not  necessarily 
maintain  ladequate  levels  of  stocks  in  re- 
serve, and  was  uncertain  that  refineries  in 
the  Carribean  could  provide  adequate  sup- 
plies of  residual  oil  in  a  timely  fashion." 

The  Plat)  amendment  was  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  storage  of  20  million  barrels  of  re- 
sidual fuei  oil.  Potential  sites  had  been  iden- 
tified aloAg  the  East  Coast  of  Canada  and 
along  the]  Gulf  Coast,  to  t>e  subject  to  fur- 
ther stud|  and  discussions  with  the  Canadi- 
an Goverfment.  These  sites  were  to  be  low- 
cost  underground  facilities,  estimated  to  be 
no  more  costly  than  the  salt  cavern  facilities 
used  for  the  SPR  itself.*  This  last  finding— 
namely,  that  it  would  not  be  significantly 
more  expensive  to  create  regional  storage- 
seemed  key  to  the  Departments  support  for 
creating  regional  product  storage.  The 
agency  noted:  "Because  the  SPR  is  an  insur- 
ance program  against  interruption  risks,  it 
is  appropriate  to  buy  some  protection 
against  these  uncertainties  and  risks,  if  such 
insurance  can  t>e  purchased  at  approximate- 


'U.8.  Ccfigreas.  House.  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
serve Plant  Communication  from  the  Administra- 
tor. Federal  Energy  Administration,  transmitting 
the  Strateac  Petroleum  Reserve  Plan,  pursuant  to 
Section  isi(b)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conserva- 
tion Act  (Public  Law  M-163).  Mth  Congress.  1st 
session.  H.  poc.  No.  9S-12.  p.  M. 

'  EPCA  fee.  lS4(d)  and  Sec.  lS7(c). 

'  U.S.  De^rtment  of  Energy.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Resource  Applications.  Strategic  Petroleum  Re- 
ser\'e  Office.  Expansion  of  the  Strategic  Petroleum 
Reserve:  Apiendment  No.  2.  Energy  Action  DOE 
No.  1.  Do4^RA-0032/2.  p.  5-6.  33. 

•  Ibid..  pT33.  A  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  355)  has  been 
Introduced  In  the  97th  Congress  by  Rep.  St  Ger- 
main «'hlch  would  direct  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Energy  to  begin  discussions  with  Canadian  offi- 
cials on  nlablishlng  a  joint  strategic  petroleum  re- 
serve. Conanent  has  been  requested  of  DOE.  DOD 
and  the  Stite  Department. 
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ly  the  same  cpst  as  storage  of  crude  oil  in 
Gulf  Coast  sa  t  domes.  A  20  MMB  product 
reser\-e  woulc  be  able  to  respond  to  a 
number  of  pot  cntial  problems.  .  . 

In  the  1980  Annual  Report.  DOE  reported 
that  plans  for  regionalization  of  the  Reserxe 
had  been  expanded  to  include  Hawaii  (2.3 
million  barrel*  of  crude  and  700.000  barrels 
of  kerosene)  and  Puerto  Rico  (800.000  bar- 
rels of  crude  and  500.000  barrels  of  unfin- 
ished napthal  The  agency  indicated  that 
regionalizatloH  would  t>e  "contingent'  upon 
availability  of  funding  from  the  Windfall 
Profits  Tax.  and  that  an  amendment  to  the 
SPR  Plan  wojild  be  submitted  to  Congress 
after  the  proposed  tax  were  enacted.'  Presi- 
dent Carter  Suspended  purchases  for  the 
Reserve  in  Nt^ember  1978.  citing  difficulty 
of  securing  supply  in  the  wake  of  the  Irani- 
an revolution,  and  in  some  hope  that  any 
move  to  ease  (lemand  in  spot  markets  would 
moderate  the  splraling  effect  on  prices. 
There  were  modest  increases  to  the  SPR 
after  spring  1980  and  no  further  additions 
after  August  1979  until  fill  was  resumed  in 
September  1940  pursuant  to  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  (Pi^lic  Law  96-294).  The  curtail- 
ment of  fill  ^as  accompanied  by  delays  in 
facilities  dev^opment.  and  a  decision  to 
defer  region^lzation.  The  1981  Annual 
Report  had  nothing  to  say  on  regionaliza- 
tion other  thap:  "There  has  been  no  formal 
funding  of  a  Specific  Regional  and  Noncon- 
tiguous Petroljeum  Reserve  program  if  fiscal 
year  1980  or  fiscal  year  1981  and  decisions 
regarding  the i  Regional  and  Noncontiguous 
Petroleum  Reterves  have  been  deferred."  * 

There  is  no  allusion  to  the  regionalization 
program  in  thf  1982  report.  ■<> 
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RENEWED  INI 


REST  IN  REGIONALIZATION  OP 
THE  SPR 


On  March  14.  1982,  the  Senate  failed  to 
override  Presiaent  Reagan's  veto  of  the  pro- 
posed Standb^  Petroleum  Allocation  Act  of 
1982  (S.  1503).  which  would  have  estab- 
lished new  stkndby  contingency  price  and 
allocation  conirol  authorities.  The  defeat  of 
that  legislation,  and  Congressional  uneasi- 
ness over  tha  absence  of  explicit  Federal 
energy  emergency  plans,  has  focused  atten- 
tion on  the  SPR  as  the  ruttion's  principal 
bulwark  against  the  effects  of  a  petroleum 
supply  intemiption. 

In  its  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
the  Administration  proposed  a  deferral  in 
development  0f  Phase  III  storage  facilities, 
effectively  poetponing  completion  of  a  750 
billion  barrel  reserve  until  1990.  Projected 
expansion  of  the  Reserve  had  Implied  a  fill 
rate  of  189,006  b/d  during  fiscal  year  1982- 
89:  with  the  proposed  deferral,  the  fill  rate 
has  l>een  projected  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office  to  average  closer  to  168.000  b/d 
during  fiscal  year  1982-90.  •• 


'  Ibid.,  p.  3B. 

*  U.S.  Departiient  of  Energy.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Resource  A|  plications.  tJeputy  Assislsnt  Secre- 
tary for  Strategc  Petroleum  Resene.  Slrategir  Pe- 
troleum Resen  e:  Annual  Report.  February  16. 
1980:  p.  43 

•U.S.  DepartAient  of  Energy 


Strategic  Peirolc- 
Pebruary  16.  1981:  p. 


urn  Reaer\'e:  Ai^ual  Report 
16. 

■°U.S.  Department  of  Energy.  Strategic  Petrole- 
um Reser\'e:  Aniiual  Report.  February  16.  1982. 

"U.S.  Congrtss.  Senate.  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources.  Report  together  with  addi- 
tional and  mine  rity  views  to  accompany  S.  2332.  S. 
Rept.  No.  97-39;  i:  p.  14. 


The  implied  rate  of  expansion  and  fill  rate 
of  the  SPR  has  seemed  inadequate  to  some 
Members  of  Congress  because  of  ( 1 )  the  rel- 
ative stability  in  oil  markets  at  present  of 
both  price  and  supply:  (2)  the  likelihood 
that  the  prevailing  stability  may  be  condi- 
tional and  not  necessarily  a  trend  to  be  pre- 
sumed upon:  (3)  the  importance  of  the  SPR 
in  U.S.  energy  emergency  preparedness 
policy  in  the  absence  of  broader,  explicitly 
articulate  preparedness  plans:  and  (4)  the 
administration's  seeming  non-urgency  in  the 
face  of  legislative  directives  indicating  the 
preference  of  the  Congress  for  a  more  agres- 
sive  fill  of  the  Reserve." 

The  Energy  Security  Act  (Public  Law  96- 
294),  enacted  in  June  1980.  had  established 
an  unconditional  minimum  fill  rate  for  the 
Reserve  of  100.000  b/d.  In  the  Department 
of  Interior  and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions (Public  Law  96-514).  enacted  in  De- 
cember 1980.  Congress  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  "seek  to  fill"  the  Reserve  at  300.000 
b/d  to  fully  utilize  appropriated  funds,  sub- 
ject to  price  and  market  factors.  The  Omni- 
bus Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981 
(Public  Law  97-35)  specifically  amended  the 
SPR  enabling  legislation  (EPCA.  Public  Law 
94-163)  to  incorporate  the  300,000  b/d 
target.  That  language  required  the  Presi- 
dent to  "immediately  seek  to  undertake  and 
thereafter  continue  .  .  .  crude  oil  acquisi- 
tion, transportation.  and  injection 
activities  ...  at  an  average  annual  rate  of 
at  least  300.000  barrels  per  day." 

Congress  is  presently  considering  legisla- 
tion v(hich  would  dispense  with  the  latitude 
afforded  by  the  language  enacted  in  Public 
Law  97-35.  A  Senate  bill.  S.  2332.  passed  on 
May  26,  1981  (88-7).  would  require  the 
President  to  "immediately  undertake,  and 
thereafter  continue  .  .  .  activities  at  a  level 
sufficient  to  assure  that"  petroleum  ac- 
quired for  permanent  or  interim  SPR  stor- 
age average  300.000  b/d  until  the  Reserve 
reaches  500  million  barrels:  thereafter,  the 
Administration  could  exercise  the  same  dis- 
cretion allowed  by  Public  Law  97-35  in  fill- 
ing the  last  third  of  the  Reserve's  planned 
750  million  barrel  rapacity.  A  bill  being  con- 
sidered in  the  House.  H.R.  6337,  would  raise 
the  unconditional  minimum  fill  rate  to 
200.000  b/d  until  the  Reserve  reached  500 
million  barrels." 

Both  these  bills  would  require  a  fill  rate 
that  would  outstrip  projected  additions  to 
permanent  SPR  capacity,  and  imply  the 
need  to  secure  interim  storage,  whether  in 
the  form  of  auxiliary  tanker  storage  or 
inland  capacity.  Both  Hotise  and  Senate 
proposals  authorize  expenditures  from  the 
off -budget  SPR  account  for  acquisition  of 
interim  storage  facilities.  Estimates  of  the 
volume  of  interim  storage  capacity  and  its 
costs  vary.  The  Administration  has  support- 
ed the  House  proposal,  arguing  that  the  ad- 
ditional outlays  and  budgetary  impact  of 
the  Senate  proposal  dwarf  national  security 
arguments  for  accelerating  achievement  of 
a  500  million  barrel  Reserve  by  1984  rather 
than    1986.'*    Estimates    of    the    costs    of 


"See  debate  on  S.  2332:  U.S.  CongreM.  Congret- 
sional  Record,  daily  edition.  Vol.  138.  No.  86. 
Wednesday.  May  29.  1982:  p.  S6046-81:  86099-99. 

'•The  Senate  report  on  S.  2332  is  cited  In  full  on 
the  previous  page.  See  also:  U.S.  Congress.  House. 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce.  National 
Energy  Emergency  Preparedness  Act  of  1983. 
Report  to  accompany  H.R.  6337.  H.  Rept.  No.  97- 
585.  Part  I:  p.  7. 

"For  detailed  discussions,  analysis  and  estimates 
of  the  costs  of  Interim  storage,  see  ( 1 )  the  commit- 
tee reporu  cited  above:  (2)  U.S.  Library  of  Con- 
gress. Congressional  Research  Service.  The  Peaal- 


tanker  storage  have  varied  widely,  ranging 
between  $1.20-$3.00  bbl/yr.  Depending  upon 
market  conditions,  outright  purchase  of 
tankers  might  entail  the  least  outlay  of 
funds.  In  a  July  1981  internal  document,  the 
Department  of  Energy  concluded  that 
above-ground  steel  tanks  were  the  most 
costly  means  of  accelerating  SPR  expansion 
in  "real  dollar  costs. "  but  that  if  one  as- 
sumes accelerating  acquisition  costs,  above- 
ground  interim  storage  could  be  less  expen- 
sive than  expansion  or  creation  of  new  solu- 
tion-mined sites,  and  by  permitting  speedier 
fill,  would— independent  of  cost  consider- 
ations— enhance  the  national  security  value 
of  the  Reserve  at  an  earlier  date. 

The  prospect  of  having  to  secure  interim 
storage  which  would  not  necessarily  be 
based  in  the  Gulf  Region  where  the  perma- 
nent SPR  storage  facilities  are  located  has 
renewed  interest  in  regionalization  of  the 
SPR.  If  it  should  be  necessary  to  purchase 
or  lease  interim  or  auxiliary  facilities,  are 
there  distinct  advantages  to  basing  these  fa- 
cilities in  one  location  in  preference  to  an- 
other? 

THE  CASE  OP  PADD  I  ■  * 

Congressional  testimony  continues  to 
convey  concern  that  the  East  and  West 
Coasts  may  bear  disproportionate  burdens 
during  shortages  tiecause  the  SPR  is  not 
connected  to  all  regions  by  direct  pipeline, 
and  crude  and  product  supplies  are  not 
maintained  close  to  the  refineries  or  mar- 
kets of  some  areas."  Others  continue  to 
perceive,  as  did  the  Department  of  Energy 
in  1978.  a  need  for  regional  storage  for  the 
East  Coast,  which,  ih  contrast  to  the  West 
Coast,  has  little  indigenous  production  and 
is  highly  dependent  upon  imports  to  satisfy 
demand. '  ^ 

Existing  and  projected  sites  for  Strategic 
Petroleum  Reserve  facilities  and  terminals 
are  located  along  the  Gulf  Coast,  in  Texas. 
Lousiana  and  Mississippi  where  there  is  a 
concentration  of  refining  capacity,  crude 
and  product  pipelines.  Along  the  West 
Coast,  there  are  concentrations  of  refining 
capacity  in  and  near  to  San  Francisco  and 
Los  Angeles,  and  in  the  south  central  por- 
tion of  California.  Major  crude  pipelines  in 
California  run  North-South  roughly  75 
miles  inland,  but  originate  at  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay.  There  are  other  crude  pipelines 
originating  from  the  Coast,  one  near  San 
Luis  Obispo,  and  others  at  Oxnard  (approxi- 
mately 60  miles  up  the  coast  from  Los  Ange- 
les) as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach." 

Refining  capacity  is  also  concentrated  in 
Puget  Sound  in  Washington  SUte  which 
services  Alaskan  and  imported  crudes.  Con- 
struction of  the  Northern  Tier  pipeline, 
stalled  pending  the  outcome  of  litigation  in 
progress,  which  would  originate  from  Puget 


billty  of  tJainc  Tankera  a*  tnlerira  Stratettc  Petro- 
leum Storage.  Kaufman.  Aivln.  Bamberger.  Robert. 
Bowen.  Alva  M..  Jr.  Nelson.  Karen  K.  May  28.  1982. 
18  p:  (3)  Strategic  Petroleum  Reserve  Office.  Stra- 
tegic Plannint  and  Analysis  Division.  Strategic  Pe- 
troleum Reserve  Acceleration:  Report  to  the  Secre- 
tary. July  1981:  p.  III-3. 

■'PortioM  of  the  following  section  are  adapted 
from:  Kaufman,  et  al..  op.  cit..  p.  14-18. 

■•Testimony  of  the  SaltviUe  Underground  Stor- 
age Company  before  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources.  March  25.  1982. 

"See.  for  example,  the  prepared  testimony  of 
the  Independent  Fuel  Terminal  Operators  Associa- 
tion for  the  hearing  cited  above:  p.  4-5. 

"A  number  of  helpful  maps  showing  where 
crude  and  product  pipelines,  refineries  and  other 
facilities  are  to  be  found  appear  in:  International 
Petroleum  EncyclopedU:  1981.  PennWell  Publish- 
ing Co..  Tulsa.  Oklahoma.  1981. 


Sound,  would  open  additional  possibilities, 
either  enhancing  the  appeal  of  an  auxiliary 
SPR  in  the  Pacific  Northwest,  or  making 
possible  creation  of  an  above-ground  resene 
in  the  Williston  Basin  in  North  Dakota.  In 
contrast,  the  E:ast  Coast  offers  few  options 
as  the  only  significant  concentration  of  re- 
fineries and  product  pipelines  is  off  the 
Delaware  Bay.  with  a  lesser  group  in  the 
northern  New  Jersey  area. 

In  the  absence  of  an  operational  Northern 
Tier  pipeline,  it  would  seem  of  greater  utili- 
ty to  create  a  regional  Reserxe  to  ser\lce  the 
East  Coast  than  it  would  the  West  Coast. 
Statistics  on  the  flow  of  oil  into  and  from 
the  two  coasu  compiled  by  the  Department 
of  Energy  suggest  why  this  might  be  so.  The 
accompanying  table  summarizes  monthly 
data  for  calendar  year  1981  for  PADD  I.  es- 
sentially the  E^ast  Coast,  and  PADD  V.  es- 
sentially the  West  Coast." 

The  table  does  not  provide  a  twrrel-for- 
barrel  accounting:  indeed.  DOE  tables  often 
include  a  category  of  "unaccounted  for"  oil 
in  order  to  balance  oil  flow  statistics.  But 
the  figures  do  portray  a  picture,  and  reveal 
that  PADD  V  has  significantly  less  crude 
importe  than  PADD  I.  and  has  a  significant 
volume  of  indigenous  production.  Some  pe- 
troleum, virtually  all  crude,  moves  from 
PADD  V  via  the  Panama  Canal  to  PADDs  I 
and  III.  Meanwhile.  PADD  I  is  far  more  de- 
pendent upon  crude  and  product  imports, 
and  receives  a  significant  volume  of  product 
from  PADD  III.  and  a  little  from  PADD 
11.'"  Given  the  critical  dependence  of  PADD 
I  upon  outside  sources  of  supply,  it  would 
appear  that  there  remains  a  notable  case  to 
be  made  for  regional  storage  in  PADD  I— or 
more  aggressive  anticipatory  preparedness 
policies  undertaken  by  the  industrial  sector 
and  other  private  sector  oil  consumers  likely 
to  be  adversely  affected  during  a  significant 
shortage.  Absent  construction  of  the  North- 
em  Tier  Pipeline,  the  West  Coast.  t>ecause 
of  its  production  capacity,  does  not  appear 
to  require  a  Regional  Petroleum  Reserve. 

PROSPECTS  POR  REGIONALIZATION 

The  Administration  has  not  advocated  re- 
gionalization of  the  SPR.  and  would  pre- 
sumably accelerate  construction  of  Gulf 
Coast  SPR  facilities  before  it  would  support 
construction  or  lease  of  permanent  or  inter- 
im facilities  elsewhere, in  the  Nation.  The 
Administration  proposes  to  do  neither,  and 
as  has  already  bieen  noted,  has  proposed  de- 
ferring completion  of  a  750  million  barrel 
reserve,  previously  projected  for  fiscal  year 
1989.  to  fiscal  year  1990. 

The  regionalization  issue  captures  all  the 
dynamics  of  past  emergency  preparedness 
policy  debates.  At  hearings  held  before  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Com- 
mittee on  May  6.  1982.  DOE  Assistant  Secre- 
tary William  Vaughn  testified  that  the  Ad- 
ministration's current  SPR  policy  is  "sound, 
particularly  in  light  of  the  constraints  in 


■•PADD  I  consist  of  Rhode  Island.  Maine.  Massa- 
chusetts. Vermont.  New  Hampshire.  Connertirut. 
New  York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Maryland. 
District  of  Columbia.  Delaware.  West  Virginia.  Vir- 
ginia. North  Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Georgia  and 
Florida.  PADD  V  consists  of  Arizona.  Nevada. 
Washington.  Oregon.  California.  Alaska  and 
Hawaii. 

>°The  table  does  not  show  the  breakdown  of 
crude  and  product  movements  between  specific 
PADI}s.  but  this  data.  too.  is  available  In  the 
Monthly  Petroleum  Statement  (DOE/EIA  0109). 
published  for  1981  by  the  Energy  Information  Ad- 
ministration and  recently  superseded  by  the  Petro- 
leum. Supply  Monthly  (DOE/EIA  0109). 
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THE  SUFREIfE  COURTTS 
ILIfGAL  ALIEN  EffidSION 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
brine  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  a 
eohmin  by  Geot«e  P.  ^^1  whidi  ai>- 
pemred  in  the  June  20  edition  of  the 
Washington  Post.  Entitled  "A  ToU  On 
The  Oon8titution.*''the  ocrtumn  under- 
aeores  the  Supreme  Court's  ever  deep- 
ening inroads  into  the  prtJcymairtng 
prerocatives  of  the  legislative  brandi. 
Mr.  Will's  pieee  focuses  on  the 
recent  5  to  4  decision  that  declared  un- 
constitutional a  Texas  law  which 
denies  aehool  district  funds  for  the 
education  of  children  of  illegal  aliens. 
As  the  author  points  out: 

The  eoott  asTB.  in  effect,  children  who 
have  no  rii^t  U>  be  in  the  State  have  ilcht 
to  firee  public  education. 

Like  Mr.  Will.  I  can  find  no  constitu- 
tional basis  for  such  a  decisicHi.  Once 
again,  the  Court  has  talten  it  upon 
itself  to  mandate  social  legislation.  In 
my  reading  of  the  Constitution.  I  find 
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r  of  the  Owllttton  and  the  re- 
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"fundamental  riRht."  But.  he  says,  "neither 
is  it  merely  some  government  'benefit'  indis- 
tinguishable from  other  forms  of  social  wel- 
fare legislation."  Brennan  means  education 
is  important.  This  is  true,  but  its  constitu- 
tional significance  is  obscure,  and  leaves  un- 
clear whether,  say.  states  must  now  provide 
all  welfare  benefits  to  illegal  aliens.  Do  food 
and  medical  care  fall  in  Brennan's  new  terri- 
tory between  "fundamental  rights"  and 
mere  "benefits"? 

Brennan  could  better  have  argued  simply 
that  immigration  policy  is  a  federal  respon- 
sibility. Instead,  his  basic  argument  against 
Texas  is  this: 

The  federal  government  laclcs  the  ability 
to  slow  substantially  the  flow  of  illegal  im- 
migrants. Many  will  become  permanent  resi- 
dents. Texas'  law  is  not  an  "effective"  deter- 
rent. And  it  might  produce  a  permanent  un- 
derclass of  uneducated,  unemployable  resi- 
dents more  costly  than  is  the  education  of 
illegal  immigrants'  children.  Besides  it  is 
unjust  (Brennan  is  not  a  sticlder  for  distin- 
guishing between  things  unjust  and  things 
unconstitutional)  to  try  to  influence  par- 
ents' decisions  by  burdening  children. 

Joined  in  the  minority  by  Justices  O'Con- 
nor, Rehnquist  and  White.  Chief  Justice 
Burger  says  that  were  he  a  legislator,  com- 
passionate and  cost-benefit  considerations 
would  cause  him  to  oppose  the  Texas  law. 
But  in  making  the  point  that  policy  argu- 
ments do  not  determine  constitutional  ques- 
tions, he  goes  too  far.  calling  Texas'  policy 
"senseless."  Were  that  true,  the  law  would 
be  unconstitutional  because  its  discrimina- 
tion would  not  be  rationally  related  to  an 
important  state  objective.  Burger  actually 
argues  otherwise. 

The  issue,  he  says,  is  whether  when  allo- 
cating finite  resources,  a  state  has  legiti- 
mate reason  to  differentiate  between  those 
who  are  and  are  not  lawfully  within  the 
state.  The  majority,  having  admitted  that  il- 
legal aliens  are  not  a  ""suspect  class"'  and 
that  free  education  is  not  a  "fundamental 
right,"  has.  Burger  believes,  rested  its  deci- 
sion on  political  judgments.  For  example,  it 
asserts  that  denial  of  free  education  is  an 
"ineffective"  deterrent  to  illegal  entry,  or 
that  savings  as  a  result  of  the  law  would  not 
""necessarily"  improve  education  in  Texas. 

Burger  argues  that  Texas  has  a  right  to 
reason  that  a  denial  of  an  important  benefit 
is  likely  to  have  some  deterrent  effect  on 
potential  illegal  immigrants.  Burger  won- 
ders if  the  majority  ruling  means  that  ille- 
gal aliens  carmot  be  barred  from  Medicare 
and  Medicaid  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
barring  them  would  improve  medical  care 
for  others. 

The  court  has  hitherto  held  that  states 
can  admit  ""bona  fide  residents"  to  schools 
on  a  preferential  tuition  basis.  Yet  now  the 
court  says  states  cannot  charge  illegal  aliens 
a  special  tuition.  The  court  says,  in  effect, 
children  who  have  no  right  to  t>e  in  the 
state  have  a  right  to  free  public  education. 
Burger  says:  "'I  assume  no  member  of  the 
court  would  challenge  Texas'  right  to 
charge  tuition  to  students  residing  across 
the  border  in  Louisiana  who  seek  to  attend 
the  nearest  school  in  Texas." 

The  majority's  ruling  may  have  spared 
America  social  costs  that  are  easier  to  calcu- 
late than  the  toll  such  rulings  take  against 
the  integrity  of  the  Constitution  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  political  institutions.  The  ma- 
jority opinion  is  a  result  in  search  of  rea- 
sons. It  settles  for  political  rather  than  con- 
stitutional reasons.* 

89-059  0-86-37  (Pl.  lU 


THE  BUDGET  AND  NURSING 
HOME  INSPECTIONS 

•  Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday.  June  IS.  I  introduced  Senate 
Resolution  411.  which  expresses  the 
sense  of  the  Senate  that  changes  not 
be  implemented  in  the  survey  and  cer- 
tification requirements  for  healthi  care 
facilities  participating  in  medicare  and 
medicaid  programs.  These  changes 
were  earlier  proposed  by  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  Richard 
Schweiicer,  on  May  24. 

I  introduced  this  resolution  because 
I  feared  that  any  relaxation  of  current 
licensing  and  inspection  standards 
would  be  an  open  invitation  to  the 
types  of  abuses  so  rampant  in  the 
1960's  and  1970's. 

But  relaxation  of  the  regulations 
now  governing  nursing  homes  and 
other  health  care  facilities  is  not  the 
only  impending  threat  to  residents. 
Budget  cuts  in  the  Federal  share  of 
money  for  nursing  homes  inspections 
have  already  meant  that  some  States 
have  had  to  curtail  their  surveillance 
and  inspections  of  nursing  homes  by 
as  much  as  65  percent.  And  further  re- 
ductions are  planned  as  part  of  the 
fiscal  1983  budget. 

Mr.  President,  the  National  Citizens' 
Coalition  for  Nursing  Home  Reform 
has  developed  estimates  on  the  impact 
of  proposed  budget  changes  which 
every  Member  of  Congress  should  find 
no  less  than  alarming.  I  ask  that  the 
Citizens'  Coalition  synopsis  be  printed 
in  the  Recoro. 

The  synopsis  follows: 
Impact  or  Elimination  or  SrsciAL  Match- 
ing Rates  on  Medicaid  Survey  and  Cekti- 
nCATION  Procram 

The  Federal  Government  currently 
matches  states'  expenditures  for  salary, 
travel,  and  training  costs  incurred  as  part  of 
their  Medicaid  survey  and  certification  pro- 
gram at  a  level  of  75  percent. 

The  Administration's  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  proposal  of  $31.8  million  for  Medic- 
aid survey  and  certification  is  based  on  cur- 
rent law.  As  the  chart  below  illustrates, 
total  combined  outlays  under  current  law 
will  be  $45.6  million  for  this  program. 
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The  proposal  to  eliminate  the  special 
matching  rate  will  cause  all  cost  incurred  by 
the  States  under  this  program  to  be  reim- 
bursed at  a  50  percent  level,  shifting  a  $9 
million  burden  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  the  States. 

This  will  not  affect  toUl  national  outlays 
if  SUtes  are  able  to  double  their  salary, 
travel,  and  training  budgets  for  survey  and 
certification  activities.  If  States  can  double 
their  expenditures,  outlays  would  look  like 
this: 


Total  SUte  outlays,  $22.8  million. 

Total  Federal  outlays.  $22.8  million. 

Total  combined  outlays.  $45.6  million. 

It  may  be  more  reasonable  to  assume, 
however,  that  States  will  either  maintain 
spending  at  the  level  they  had  budgeted  for 
fiscal  year  1983  (that  is.  $13.8  million)  or  ac- 
tually reduce  spending  t>ecause  of  budgetary 
and  economic  pressures. 

If  States  spend  what  they  had  budgeted  to 
spend  for  1983.  total  combined  outlays  will 
be  only  $27.6  million,  as  illustrated  below: 

Total  SUte  outlays.  $13.8  million. 

ToUl  Federal  outlays.  $13.8  million. 

Total  combined  outlays.  $27.6  million. 

If  States  spend  10  percent  less  than  what 
they  had  budgeted  for  1983— a  likely  occur- 
rence—total combined  outlays  will  be  only 
$24.8  million,  as  illustrated  below: 

Total  SUte  outlays.  $12.4  million. 

Total  Federal  outlays.  $12.4  million. 

Total  combined  outlays.  $24.8  million. 
$24.8  million  represents  a  reduction  of 
nearly  50  percent  from  total  combined  out- 
lays envisioned  under  the  Administration's 
proposals.  More  importantly,  it  represents 
only  37  percent  of  the  actual  costs  needed  to 
perform  the  minimum  number  of  surveys 
mandated  by  law.  According  to  an  official  of 
the  Health  Care  Financing  Administration 
(HCFA).  $66.4  million  is  required  for  a 
"fully  funded  budget'"  to  implement  current 
law.  This  figure  is  detailed  on  an  accompa- 
nying page. 

For  more  information,  please  contact  the 
National  Citizens  Coalition  for  Nursing 
Home  Reform  (NCCNHR).  797-8227:  ask  for 
Bob  Wainess  or  Elma  Griesel. 

January  1982  Survey  or  State  Agencies 
Impact  or  Federal  Buocct  Cirrs  on  Nuas- 
iNc  Homes 

summary 

Twenty-eight  out  of  the  twenty-nine 
SUtes  responding  have  experienced  cuts 
due  to  a  reduction  in  Federal  funds  for  the 
survey  and  certification  program  which  en- 
forces the  standards  of  care  for  nursing 
homes. 

Only  six  SUtes  have  seen  an  increase  in 
State  funds  to  make  up  tor  part  of  this  loss. 

Every  State  agency  except  Indiarui  re- 
sponded that  it  has  lost  staff,  and  in  the 
case  of  all  but  four  SUtes.  agencies  have 
had  to  lay  off  sur\-eyors  to  absorb  the  cuts 
in  funds. 

State  agency  loss  of  personnel  ranged 
from  15  to  50  percent  with  one  State  losing 
all  of  iU  full-time  personnel. 

Twenty-four  SUtes  have  had  to  make  pro- 
gram changes  in  response  to  the  budget  cuts 
and  subsequent  personnel  loss.  Of  these, 
seventeen  now  conduct  surveys  less  fre- 
quently, many  on  a  less  than  annual  basis. 

Eleven  SUtes  have  shortened  their  sur- 
veys. 

Five  States  named  Life  Safety  Code  (fire 
safety)  evaluations  as  a  main  area  for  reduc- 
tion in  sur\'ey  emphasis. 

These  statements  are  taken  from.  "Surx'ey 
of  State  Agencies:  Impact  of  Federal  Policy 
Changes  and  Budget  Cuts  on  Nursing 
Homes."  National  Citizens  Coalition  for 
Nursing  Home  Reform.  March.  1982.  For 
more  information  or  a  complete  copy  of  this 
sur\-ey.  please  contact  Barbara  Frank  or 
Elma  Griesel.  NCCNHR.  797-8227. 
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Impact  op  Federal  Budget  Cuts  on  Selected 
States'  Medicaid  and  Medicare  Survey 
AND  Certification  Agencies  < 

KANSAS 

Department  of  Health  <b  Environment 
has  "laid  off  several  people." 

Will  "seriously  jeopardize"  the  ability  of 
the  State  to  conduct  sur\'ey  and  certifica- 
tion activities. 

OREGON 

Survey  and  Certification  staff  reduced 
from  42  to  27  since  October.  1981. 

Has  lost  "nearly  half"  of  long  term  care 
survey  and  certification  staff. 

DELAWARE 

Lost  two  professional  staff:  two  support 
staff. 

Cut  back  on  hospital,  home  health,  and 
other  facility  survey  activities. 

MISSOURI 

Reduced  support  staff  significantly. 

RHODE  ISLAND 

Survey  and  certification  staff  cut  from  37 
to  30. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Lost  31  positions:  24  percent  of  Long  Term 
Care  survey  staff. 

WYOMING 

Cut  four  professional,  one  support  staff. 

MINNESOTA 

Cut  2  supervisors:  4  supervisors. 

IDAHO 

Budget  reduced  54  percent  in  1981. 
Survey    and    certification    staff    reduced 
from  22  in  1980  to  10.5  today. 

IOWA 

Lost  one-third  of  survey  staff  over  past  2 
years. 

TEXAS 

Forty  inspectors  laid  off:  reduction  of  25 
percent. 

HAWAII 

Has  lost  one  surveyor:  may  lose  fire  in- 
spector and  pharmacy  consultant. 

"Few  if  any  follow-up  visits"  are  now 
tieing  performed  on  facilities  with  deficien- 
cies. 

MONTANA 

Surveyor  staff  cut  by  50  percent. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Lost  10  surveyor  positions. 

MAINE 

Lost  the  only  two  full  time  surveyor  posi- 
tions. 

COLORADO 

Lost  38  percent  of  funding  over  last  2 
years. 

Lost  38  percent  of  surveyor  staff  (40  staff 
last  year:  25  this  year). 

Budget  Inpormation  por  the  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  Survey  and  Cextipication  Pro- 
grams 

(Information  compiled  by  the  National 
Citizens'  Coalition  for  Nursing  Home 
Reform.  June  1982.) 

These  programs  are  important  to  help 
assure  that  beneficiaries  receive  the  services 
offered  by  facilities  and  to  help  assure  that 
tax  dollars  are  expended  efficiently  and  ef- 
fectively. 

According  to  information  we  have  received 
from  the  Health  Care  Financing  Adminis- 
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and  particularly  from  State  survey 
ification  agencies.the  program  is  in 
jeopardy  because  of  budget  cuts,  as 
below: 
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In  addition,  the  national  office  of  HCFA  has 
received  cutf  in  staff  and  more  cuts  are  pro- 
jected. Federal  oversight  activities  will  defi- 
nitely be  diitiinished.  (A  copy  of  this  report 
is  available  from  the  NCCNHR  office.  797- 
8227.  Ask  for  Barbara  Frank.  Elma  Griesel 
or  Bob  Wainess.)* 
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million  oliicll  IS  mucti  more  than  the  PresDent's  budfel  request  ol 
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Actual  budget  needs  for  19(3 
HCFil  staff  estimates  on  what  would  con- 
stitute b  "fully-funded  budget "  to  imple- 
ment cMrrent  survey  and  certification  regu- 
lations.^ Budget  figures  given  to  NCCNHR 
June  1962. 

Projected  budget  for  1983  (based  on  actual 
costs  fat'  Nation): 
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This  1121.2  million  for  monitoring/certifi- 
cation activities  is  extremely  small  when 
to  the  850  billion  spent  for  both 
e  and  Medicare  programs  ( 1979  sta- 


compi 
Medii 
tistics). 
It  is 
certifii 


■  Based  on  mailed  questionnaires  and  telephone 
interviews.  January— June.  1982. 


portant  to  note  that  these  survey/ 
tion  programs  monitor  care  and 
service  I  delivery  in  a  wide  variety  of  facili- 
ties: fisthermore.  the  services  provided  by 
these  facilities  and  programs  potentially 
benefit!  approximately  25  million  elderly 
persona.  (24  million  elderly  persons  covered 
by  Medicare  plus  approximately  1.2  million 
persoi^  in  Medicaid-certified  facilities.) 

Furtlermore.  drastic  cuts  have  been  made 
In  thelstaffs  of  regional  offices  of  HCFA. 
These  pfflces  have  the  responsibility  to  per- 
form 'Validation"  surveys  of  state  surveys 
and  surveys  conducted  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mission on  the  Accreditation  of  Hospitals.  A 
recent  i  internal  report  by  HCFA  poinU  out 
that  l<as  of  27  Commissioned  Corps  staff  in 
eight  aeglons  has  led  to  a  39  percent  cut  in 
the  total  number  of  surveyors  performing 
full-tin>e  direct  Federal  Surveys.  According 
to  the  report,  these  cuts  "would  seriously 
jeopar<ilze  the  continuation  of  responsible 
monitoring  surveys  "  by  the  regional  offices. 


COLORi  LDO  GREETS  BAVARIA 

•  Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
today  marM  the  opening  in  Erlangen. 
West  Genfiany  of  a  3-month  cultural 
exchange  i>rogram  between  the  states 
of  Bavaria  and  Colorado.  A  delegation 
of  Colorack)  business,  educational,  cul- 
tural, and;  political  leaders  is  in  Er- 
langen to^ay  to  participate  in  the 
opening  ceremonies. 

This  interesting,  privately  organized 
program  is  designed  to  foster  closer 
personal  and  business  relationships 
with  our  friends  in  southern  Germany, 
and  I  woutd  like  to  call  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  this  significant  ex- 
change.    I 

In  addition  to  Colorado  State  offi- 
cials, the  group  of  Coloradans  includes 
George  M,  Wallace  and  Carl  A.  Wor- 
thington,  bresident  and  vice  president 
of  Intercontinental  Alliance.  The  alli- 
ance is  a  nonprofit  organization  with 
headquarters  in  Boulder.  Colo.,  sind  is 
cosponsoring  the  exchange  program. 

This  program  will  feature  exhibits 
and  programs  on  Colorado  history, 
culture,  art.  geography,  and  industry. 
Reception^  and  special  seminars  are 
also  planned.  The  exhibits  begin  their 
Bavarian  tour  tsday  and  will  visit 
three  more  cities  before  ending  in 
Munich  ttiis  October.  Next  summer,  a 
similar  tour  of  Bavarian  exhibits  and 
dignitariei  will  visit  Colorado. 

The  idea  for  the  exchange  was  con- 
ceived by  Worthington.  a  Boulder  ar- 
chitect and  planner,  and  by  Wallace, 
the  chief  operational  officer  of  the 
Denver  'technological  Center.  The 
Intercontinental  Alliance  was  founded 
last  year  to  promote  the  exchange  and 
is  headed  by  Laurel  Zakovich.  a 
Denver  real  estate  broker  and  educa- 
tor. I 

The  fir^t  group  of  Coloradans  to 
visit  Bavaria  will  spend  one  to  two 
weeks  there.  Another  150  Coloradans 
will  travel  to  Germany  later  this 
summer  and  fall  to  take  part  in  semi- 
nars on  Turban  planning,  medicine, 
transportation.  education,  invest- 
ments. te<]hnology  and  the  arts. 

Large  photo  murals  depicting  Colo- 
rado scer^s  will  be  displayed,  along 
with  western  and  Indian  art.  rodeo  ex- 
hibits an^  cowboy  memorabilia.  The 
Nancy  Spluiier  Dance  Theater  of  Colo- 
rado will  perform  and  two  films  will  be 
shown:  tbe  full-length  Indian  movie 
"The  Wiijdwalker"  and  a  John  Denver 
film.  Additional  exhibits  will  be  added 
to  the  pr(}gram  during  the  summer. 

Other  npembers  of  the  first  Colorado 
delegation  to  Bavaria  include  Bruce 
Shepard  l>f  Colorado  Springs,  regional 
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administrator  of  the  U.S.  E>epartment 
of  Housing  and  Urban  Development; 
Prank  Mullen,  founder  of  Urban  Edu- 
cation 2000  and  chairman  of  Futures 
Foundation;  Merle  Carpenter,  presi- 
dent of  Otero  Savings:  Irene  Rawlings, 
project  coordinator  for  Intercontinen- 
tal Alliance  and  writer  on  art,  travel 
and  historic  preservation,  and  Louise 
Singleton,  coordinator  of  Project  Colo- 
rado and  the  Governor's  front  range 
project. 

Also  included  in  the  delegation  will 
be  Ruth  Hoffman,  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Denver; 
Pauline  Hodges,  ass(x;iate  professor  in 
language  arts  at  Colorado  State  Uni- 
versity; Dr.  Firmon  Hardent>ergh, 
founder  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  Eye 
Foundaton;  Dr.  William  Halseth,  as- 
sistant clinical  professor  of  surgery  at 
the  University  of  Colorado  Medical 
Center;  Dierk  Ladendorff,  a  Boulder 
real  estate  developer  and  international 
investment  counselor,  and  Robert 
Gehler,  city  attorney  for  Commerce 
City,  Brighton,  and  Lafayette. 

In  addition  to  Erlangen  and  Munich, 
the  Colorado  exhibit  will  visit  the  Ba- 
varian cities  of  Regensburg,  Augsburg, 
and  Garmisch-Partenkirchen.  The  ex- 
hibit will  stay  for  approximately  2 
weeks  in  each  city  except  Munich, 
where  it  will  stay  for  1  month. 

The  "Colorado  greets  Bavaria"  pro- 
gram is  being  funded  through  private 
donations  and  approximately  $250,000 
pledged  by  the  state  of  Bavaria.  Bavar- 
ia is  also  providing  choice  exhibit  halls 
and  other  support  services.  The  Socie- 
ty of  Intercontinental  Contacts  in 
Munich  is  cosponsoring  the  program.* 


NASA'S  SPACE  STATION 

•  Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, James  M.  Beggs,  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  addressed  the  Detroit 
Economic  Club  and  Detroit  Engineer- 
ing Society  at  their  regular  breakfast 
session. 

During  his  remarks,  Mr.  Beggs  made 
some  very  enlightening  comments 
about  the  future  of  the  United  States 
in  outer  space.  In  particular,  he  fo- 
cused on  his  proposal  for  our  Nation's 
next  major  space  effort— a  permanent 
manned  space  station. 

I  feel  it  is  very  appropriate  that  Mr. 
Beggs  would  come  to  Detroit,  a  city 
whose  name  is  synonymous  with  some 
of  the  most  significant  advances  in 
technology,  to  highlight  his  major 
technological  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Beggs'  speech  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  text  follows: 

Remarks:  Detroit  Economic  Club  and 
Detroit  Engmexrinc  Society 

Thank  you. .  Honored  Quests.  Ladies 

and  Gentlemen: 

1  am  honored  to  appear  before  this  distin- 
guished audience  in  this  important  forum. 
The  E>:onomic  Club  of  Detroit  and  the  Engi- 
neering Society  of  Detroit  are  making  an 


important  contribution  to  the  public  by  pro- 
moting greater  awareness  of  national  issues, 
and  in  a  wider  sense,  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  our  complex  problems  In  this  increas- 
ingly interdependent  world. 

George  Santayana  once  said:  "Those  who 
cannot  remember  the  past  are  condemned 
to  repeat  it. " 

This  is  as  true  today  as  it  has  been 
throughout  our  history.  Because  we  have 
learned  from  the  past  we  have  maintained 
the  forward  thrust  of  our  young  civilization. 
Indeed,  young  people  are  often  the  first  to 
recognize  this  fact. 

A  few  years  ago  a  professor  at  the  Whar- 
ton School  of  Finance  tried  an  exercise  to 
promote  more  crisp  and  concise  expression 
among  his  students.  He  asked  them  to  sum 
up  In  two  words  the  outstanding  character- 
istics of  American  society.  What,  in  other 
words,  has  made  us  tick  as  a  Nation? 

The  t>est  answer  came  from  a  young 
woman.  Her  two  words  were  "we  advance." 

The  key  to  that  advancement.  I  believe, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  a  continuing 
urge  to  chart  new  paths  and  to  explore  the 
unlcnown.  And  that  is  the  hallmark  of  any 
great  nation. 

That  instinct  drove  Lewis  and  Clark  to 
press  across  the  uncharted  continent.  It 
guided  Admirals  Peary  and  Byrd  to  the  icy 
wastes  of  the  Poles.  It  drove  Lindl>ergh 
alone  non-stop  across  the  Atlantic  and  sus- 
tained 12  Americans  as  they  walked  on  the 
Moon. 

The  compulsion  to  know  the  unknown 
built  our  Nation.  It  impelled  the  pioneers  to 
extend  our  frontiers  across  the  wilderness  to 
the  Pacific.  It  was  the  compelling  reason 
behind  the  "Yankee  ingenuity"  that  In- 
creased our  commerce  and  world  trade.  It 
moved  our  businessmen  and  our  farmers  to 
apply  new  technology  to  raise  the  produc- 
tivity of  our  farms,  factories  and  transporta- 
tion systems.  It  challenged  our  leaders  to 
develop  dynamic  new  corporate,  labor  and 
governmental  Institutions.  And  it  spurred 
the  creativity  of  our  scientists  and  engineers 
so  that  today,  we  lead,  and  are  indeed, 
envied  by  the  rest  of  the  world  in  science 
and  technology. 

It  is  clear  that  if  we  ever  lose  this  urge  to 
know  the  unknown,  we  would  no  longer  be  a 
great  Nation.  We  must  continue  to  advance 
the  frontiers  of  knowledge.  Nowhere  is  that 
challenge  greater  than  in  the  continuing  ex- 
ploration of  the  last  frontier— that  of  space. 

Increasing  our  knowledge  of  the  near- 
earth  environment,  the  solar  system  and  the 
Universe  will  eventually  help  us  to  unlock 
the  puzzle  of  why  and  how  we  came  to  be 
and  what  our  future  destiny  might  be.  The 
spectacular  photos  of  Saturn  and  the  data 
returned  from  the  remarkable  journeys  of 
the  Voyager  spacecraft  have  already  taught 
us  more  about  that  planet  than  we  knew 
from  centuries  of  recorded  obaervations. 
Moreover,  in  space  there  are  real  resources 
and  opportunities  for  commercialization  and 
industrialization.  And  space  holds  the  prom- 
ise of  eventual  human  habiution  on  a  per- 
manent basis. 

At  NASA  we  are  stretching  our  horizons 
to  encompass  all  of  these  mighty  challenges. 

In  the  short  lifetime  of  my  agency,  which 
stretches  back  only  24  years,  we  have  come 
from  an  aeronautical  base  Into  a  magnifi- 
cent new  era  of  space  transportation  with 
the  Space  Shuttle.  This  world's  first  reus- 
able space  vehicle,  will  give  us  routine,  reli- 
able and  economical  access  to  and  from 
lower  earth  orbit  and  will  provide  the  first 
step  to  similar  access  to  geosynchronous 
orbit,  lunar  orbit  and  beyond,  to  the  true 


exploration  of  the  Solar  System  itself.  lU 
three  test  flights  have  proved  that  the  con- 
cept is  extremely  sound.  We  are  expecting 
to  learn  more  about  the  Shuttle  and  its  ca- 
pabilities in  its  last  test  flight  in  just  four 
days.  And  in  Novemlwr  of  this  year  it  will 
begin  operational  ser\'ice  as  the  true  work- 
horse of  space  transportation. 

We  are  proud  of  the  successful  perform- 
ance of  this  remarkable  aerospacecraft  and 
look  forward  to  the  time  when  It  will  dem- 
onstrate its  versatility  to  the  utmost— as  a 
launch  vehicle,  as  a  spacecraft,  as  a  base  for 
scientific  research,  as  a  transport  for  com- 
mercial spacecraft,  as  a  repair  facility  for 
satellites  in  trouble,  and  as  the  provider  of 
routine  roundtrip  transportation  to  and 
from  space. 

Needless  to  say.  we  are  also  heartened  by 
public  backing  for  the  Shuttle  program.  A 
recent  Associated  Press/NBC  News  poll  in- 
dicated that  60  per  cent  of  the  public  be- 
lieve the  Shuttle  is  a  good  investment  for 
America.  Other  polls  tell  us  that  40%  of  the 
public  think  that  the  United  SUtes  should 
be  spending  more  on  the  space  program. 
This  is  the  greatest  public  support  in  the 
history  of  the  agency— higher  even  than  in 
the  halcyon  Apollo  years,  when  we  were 
very  popular. 

To  me  this  support  means  two  things.  The 
first  is  that  Americans  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly aware  of  how  crucial  a  vigorous 
high  technology  program  i£  in  keeping  us 
ahead  of  our  competitors  in  Space.  The 
second  is  that  there  is  a  growing  realization 
that  the  national  investment  In  the  type  of 
research  and  development  that  NASA  does 
so  well  is  more  than  worth  it.  The  payoffs 
include  new  Industries,  new  jobs,  new  prod- 
ucts, new  knowledge  and  a  new  spirit  of  na- 
tional pride.  Indeed,  many  have  argued  that 
the  single  transfer  of  NASA-developed  com- 
munications satellite  technology  alone  could 
suffice  as  payoff  for  our  entire  expenditures 
on  the  space  program  to  date. 

I  am  pleased  that  President  Reagan  and 
his  Administration  fully  understand  how- 
important  our  work  is  to  the  Nation.  Exen 
in  these  times  of  budget  austerity.  Adminis- 
tration support  is  strong.  It  resulted  in  a  re- 
quest for  an  eleven  percent  increase  in  real- 
year  dollars  oi'er  last  year  in  NASA's  Fiscal 
1983  budget.  This  means  that  the  Adminis- 
tration is  committed  to  bringing  the  Shuttle 
to  full  operational  capatfllity  and  will  sup- 
port progress  In  all  NASA  major  program 
areas. 

In  a  few  ye4rs  a  fleet  of  at  least  four  Shut- 
tles will  be  flying  routinely  to  and  from 
space,  ferrying  into  orbit  commercial,  scien- 
tific and  national  security  payloads.  The 
Shuttle  has  given  us  a  head  start  in  the 
commercialization,  utilization  and  explora- 
tion of  space.  But  as  we  look  to  the  future. 
we  must  begin  to  secure  that  leadership  in 
space  through  the  end  of  the  century  and 
beyond.  The  way  to  do  this  is  to  set  a  fruit- 
ful new  direction  for  the  Space  program, 
one  which  would  make  the  best  use  of  the 
Shuttle's  capabilities.  And  the  time  to  do  it 
is  now. 

I  believe  that  our  next  logical  step  is  to  es- 
tablish a  permanent  manned  presence  in 
low-earth  orbit.  This  can  \>e  done  by  devel- 
oping a  manned  space  station.  At  NASA  we 
have  t>egun  to  focus  on  that  goal.  We  think 
that  such  a  station  could  be  built  and  placed 
in  orbit  by  1990.  It  would  be  small  at  first, 
assembled  in  orbit  with  modules  carried  to 
space  by  the  Shuttle.  Once  there,  the  sta- 
tion would  make  a  vital  contribution  to  our 
Nation's  future,  by  opening  new  vistas  of 
science  and  technology,  new  possibilities  for 
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commercial  applications  of  space,  and  new 
opportunities  to  enhance  economic  security 
and  the  national  defense. 

To  many,  the  idea  of  a  space  station  may 
seem  a  bit  farfetched,  and  esoteric  science 
fiction  fantasy  that  could  only  be  realized 
centuries  from  now.  But  they  forget  that 
once  before  the  United  States  developed 
and  launched  a  space  station,  although  one 
not  designed  for  a  permanent  presence  in 
orbit.  It  was  called  Skylab  and  it  was 
launched  almost  ten  years  ago,  in  May  of 
1973. 

Skylab  served  as  home  for  nine  astronauts 
during  its  active  life  of  I  Vi  years  in  orbit.  On 
three  separate  occasions,  men  lived  and 
worked  in  this  United  States  space  station, 
for  periods  of  28,  58  and  84  days.  Skylab  not 
only  demonstrated  that  humans  could  func- 
tion comfortably  and  effectively  in  space  for 
extended  periods,  but  it  showed  how  impor- 
tant man  is  to  our  activities  in  space.  On 
several  occasions  astronauts  had  to  perform 
critical  repairs  on  the  spacecraft,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally.  Indeed,  the  Skylab 
program  nearly  failed  on  its  launch  day  but 
a  skilled  flight  crew  was  able  to  rig  an  emer- 
gency thermal  protection  system  and  then 
two  astronauts  went  outside  the  spacecraft 
to  release  a  stuck  solar  array.  These  repairs 
permitted  the  mission  to  continue  as  origi- 
nally planned. 

Skylab  also  demonstrated  the  utility  of  an 
orbiting  scientific  laboratory.  Its  eight  dif- 
ferent solar  telescopes  greatly  increased  our 
knowledge  of  the  sun.  the  stars  and  the  gal- 
axies; its  earth  sensing  instruments  revealed 
data  about  our  earth  otherwise  unobtaina- 
ble. 

Now  that  we  have  the  Space  Shuttle,  we 
owe  it  to  the  Nation  to  make  optimum  use 
of  this  new  capability  of  routine  and  reliable 
access  to  and  from  space.  What  better  way 
to  make  full  and  complete  use  of  the  Shut- 
tle than  to  develop  a  manned  space  station 
in  orbit  tended  and  supplied  by  the  Colum- 
bia and  her  sister  ships? 

In  fact,  the  Shuttle  program  originally 
was  conceived  to  Include  a  space  station. 
More  than  a  decade  ago  a  total  system  was 
envisaged  in  which  the  Shuttle  would  trans- 
port payloads  routinely  to  such  a  station. 
Today  we  see  the  Station  functioning  in 
many  roles.  It  would  serve  as  a  scientific 
laboratory,  and  as  a  space  operations  facili- 
ty for  assembling,  resupplylng  and  servicing 
satellites,  and  launching  spacecraft  to 
higher  orbit.  And.  of  course  it  would  play  a 
role  In  national  defense. 

No  doubt  the  Australians  will  be  glad  to 
hear  that  this  time  the  station  would  have  a 
reboost  capability  and  controlled  deorbit 
mechanism  to  enablfr  it  to  stay  in  space  for 
as  long  as  we  want  it  there. 

There  is  much  to  do  and  much  to  learn  in 
space— much  that  we  would  like  to  do  and 
would  be  able  to  do  with  a  space  station. 
With  a  permanent  human  presence  in  orbit, 
we  will  much  more  effectively  support  those 
Instruments  which  will  probe  further  and 
further  in  space  in  our  quest  to  more  thor- 
oughly understand  our  universe.  We  would 
look  down,  and,  through  the  technology  of 
remote  sensing.  Improve  our  understanding 
of  our  own  earth,  the  natural  resources  it 
possesses  and  the  Impact  of  man  upon  those 
resources.  With  a  space  station,  we  would 
find  it  easier  and  more  economical  to  launch 
planetary  probes  to  study  the  surface  chem- 
istry of  Mars  and  the  geology  of  Venus.  This 
knowledge  would  give  us  a  much  better  idea 
of  how  all  the  terrestrial  planets  evolved 
from  the  solar  nebula  so  that  we  might 
more  accurately  chart  the  course  of  Earth's 
future  evolution. 


The  s^ace  station  would  serve  as  the  as- 
sembly ioint  for  manned  or  unmanned  mis- 
sions to  Mars  and  for  probes  to  the  asteroids 
and  comets,  which  scientists  believe  contain 
a  chemical  record  of  the  evolutionary 
phases  4f  the  solar  system.  With  the  sta- 
tion, ultimately,  we  could  send  to  the 
nearby  planets  unmanned  probes  which 
could  b«  programmed  to  return  samples  of 
planetary  surfaces.  Analysis  of  these  sam- 
ples woidd  help  us  better  to  understand  why 
life  evolTed  on  Earth  and  probably  no  where 
else  in  tke  solar  system. 

There  are  exciting  and  important  oppor- 
tunities, too  in  commercial  applications  re- 
search in  a  space  station. 

Commercial  applications  of  space  technol- 
ogy, suai  as  materials  processing  develop- 
ment aid  communications  satellites,  hold 
promise!  of  development  into  markets  far 
beyond  those  we  see  today.  And  many  will 
see  thei^  origins  in  a  space  station  of  the 
type  we:  have  in  mind.  The  span  of  these 
commercial  possibilities  is  limited  only  by 
the  boundaries  of  our  imagination.  And 
these  boundaries  would  be  vastly  expanded 
by  the  Experience  we  will  gain  from  early 
use  of  the  space  station. 

The  development  of  a  space  station  would 
also  open  new  opportunities  for  internation- 
al cooperation  in  space.  Indeed,  a  space  sta- 
tion could  be  the  logical  catalyst  for  a  great 
new  intfemational  cooperative  venture  for 
the  Fret  World.  It  could  serve  to  focus  the 
intense  'interest  and  capabilities  in  space 
that  ouit  allies  in  Europe  and  this  continent 
as  well  as  in  Japan  already  have.  And  it 
could  pipvide  a  mutually  beneficial  coopera- 
tive project  to  cement  Free  World  ties. 

We  alfeady  have  a  long  history  of  interna- 
tional ct>operative  ventures  in  spacte  stem- 
ming fn>m  the  1958  National  Aeronautics 
and  Spgce  Act.  which  created  NASA.  Al- 
ready w^  have  more  than  1.000  agreements 
with  o^r  100  nations  covering  the  full 
range  o  cooperative  activities.  Among  the 
most  vl  ible  of  these  are  the  $100  million 
Canadi^i-built  Remote  Manipulator 
System.  The  essential  remote  arm  of  the 
Shuttle:  and  the  (1  billion  European-built 
Spaceli^.  an  orbiting  laboratory  which  will 
be  launched  next  year  In  the  Shuttle's  cargo 
bay.       I 

An  iniemational  cooperative  effort  on  a 
space  sBtlon  would  continue  to  link  other 
countriai'  space  prognuns  to  the  Shuttle, 
strengthening  the  overall  space  program  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

But  a^  you  and  I  know,  there  are  numy 
who  would  decry  a  new  program  of  expan- 
sion intb  space.  They  would  argue  that  we 
cannot  ^ford  to  apply  our  limited  resources 
to  suchigoals  as  hmcc  stations  and  the  like. 
The  prAblenu  we  face  on  Earth.  tl\ey  say. 
must  c«  me  first:  and  never  mind  the  planets 
and  the  stars.  They  will  always  be  there. 

I  woild  remind  these  nay-aayers  of  the 
lessons  it  history.  Since  1957  when  Sputnik 
first  sh  tcked  the  United  States  into  a  space 
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prograip, 
Today 


we  have  not  been  alone  in  space, 
ilthough  we  still  lead  the  world  in 


space  t^hnology,  and  the  Shuttle  gives  us 
perhaps  a  decade  of  breathing  space  to 
malnta;  n  that  leadership,  we   have  been 


Joined 


)y  many  nations  and  we  now  face 


growlni  and  serious  competition  in  space. 

That  wmpetitton  comes  not  only  from  our 
friends  in  Europe  and  Japan,  but  from  the 
Soviet  ynion.  which  has  repeatedly  stated 
its  int^tion  to  construct  a  permanently 
manner  orbital  facility. 

Alth<  ugh  many  tend  to  debunk  Soviet 
techno  Dgy  and  accomplishments  in  space, 
the  Ru  isians  already  have  demonstrated  an 


impressive  operational  space  station  capabil- 
ity. Their  Galyut  6.  presently  unmanned, 
was  launched  in  1977.  and  was  home  to  five 
main  crews  ^d  eleven  visiting  crews  from 
Eastern  Europe.  Cuba  and  Vietnam.  Indeed, 
the  Vietnam^  cosmonaut  who  flew  abroad 
Salyut  6  hasi  more  flight  time  in  space  than 
our  second  (Columbia  crew— Joe  Engle  and 
Dick  Truly4combined.  Salyut  was  resup- 
plied  periopically  by  the  unmanned 
Progress  spacecraft,  and  impressive  techno- 
logical achievement.  And  its  crews  were 
busily  engaaed  not  only  in  military  activi- 
ties, but  sucfe  civil  functions  as  remote  sens- 
ing, materials  processing,  space  biology  and 
medicine,  astronomy  and  astrophysics. 

The  Soviets  recently  launched  Salyut  7.  to 
replace  Salyut  6.  Salyut  7  is  now  occupied 
by  cosmonalits  and  has  been  reported  to 
represent  4  larger,  more  sophisticated 
system  that  would  move  the  Soviet  Union 
another  step  forward  in  Its  quest  for  domi- 
nance in  ne$r-earth  space.  It  is  imperative 
that  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Free  World 
meet  that  cnallenge  effectively  and  soon. 

To  Paraphrase  Shakespeare,  if  "we  do  not 
take  the  current  when  it  serves."  we  will 
"lose  our  ventures."  I  believe  the  current 
serves  us  wall  now.  The  door  to  space  has 
been  opened  and  it  could  no  more  be 
slammed  shat  than  could  the  doors  opened 
by  Outenbe^'s  printing  press.  Galileo's  tel- 
escope. Pult*n's  steam  engine  or  the  Wright 
Brothers  fir^t  flight.  And  that  door  leads  in- 
evitably to  the  extension  of  the  human  envi- 
ronment int^  space. 

Three  facQors  make  a  space  station  a  logi- 
cal step  in  piankind's  inevitable  evolution 
into  a  space-faring  civilization. 

The  first  factor  is  that  the  station  would 
build  on  thei  capability  of  the  Shuttle  to  ex- 
ploit the  hutnan  presence  in  space  effective- 
ly and  ecoi^mically.  It  would  represent  a 
major  step  towards  the  goal  of  true  exploi- 
tation of  th«  opportunities  which  space  pro- 
vides for  imt>roving  our  nation's  position  In 
the  world  and  for  improving  the  quality  of 
life  for  all  n^kind. 

The  second  factor  is  utility.  The  space  sta- 
tion would  $\\e  us  a  place  to  do  important, 
indeed,  essential  work  in  the  areas  of  space 
science  and  exploration,  technology  devel- 
opment, space  applications  and  national  se- 
curity. Spaoe.  we  now  know,  is  not  just  a 
place  to  visti.  It  is  a  place  to  work. 

The  third  factor  is  one  less  tangible,  but 
equally  important.  As  a  highly  visible  per- 
manent United  States  presence  in  space,  a 
space  station  would  serve  to  enhance  na- 
tional pride  at  home  and  national  prestige 
abroad.  Th<!  Shuttle  has  done  this  for  us 
today.  The  f  pace  Station  can  do  it  for  us  to- 
morrow. 

More  that  two  hundred  years  ago.  when 
our  Nation  was  founded,  we  were  weak  in 
arms,  poor  in  goods,  but  rich  in  spirit. 
Thomas  Jefferson  was  able  to  say  then  after 
he  drafted  the  Declaration  of  Independence 
that  "we  act  not  Just  for  ourselves  alone, 
but  for  the  trhole  human  race." 

Today,  tht  United  States  is  strong  in  arms 
and  rich  in  ^oods  and  still  rich  in  spirit.  We 
have  built  $  magnificent  new  Space  Trans- 
portation system.  It  holds  unlimited  oppor- 
tunities for  reinvigorating  our  economy,  in- 
spiring our  youth,  amassing  new  scientific 
knowledge,  strengthening  our  defense  and 
enhancing  our  national  pride  and  prestige. 

And  we  have  an  opportunity  to  act  again, 
not  Just  far  ourselves,  but  for  the  whole 
human  race, 

Thank  yo  i.« 


June  21  1982 

PROFESSIONAL  RADICALS 
•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  the  recent 
demonstrations  at  the  United  Nations 
Second  Special  Session  on  Disarma- 
ment have  attracted  wide  attention  in 
the  media.  What  has  not  attracted 
very  much  attention  is  the  role  of 
Communist  Party  and  Communist 
Party  front  groups  in  the  planning 
and  conduct  of  some  of  these  demon- 
strations. The  accompanying  article 
from  Human  Events.  June  26.  1982.  by 
Julia  Ferguson  entitled  "Professional 
Radicals  Stage  Big  Show  at  United  Na- 
tions" expo.ses  this  activity,  which  I 
believe  has  deceived  both  many  sup- 
porters and  participants  in  the  demon- 
strations as  well  as  many  observers 
and  sympathizers  with  the  goals  of 
peace  and  disarmament: 

I  commend  Miss  Ferguson's  article 
to  my  colleagues  and  to  all  Americans 
who  wish  to  learn  the  truth  about  the 
real  participants,  goals,  and  events  at 
these  recent  demonstrations,  and  I  re- 
quest that  the  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 
The  article  follows: 
Professional  Radicals  Stage  Big  Show  at 
United  Nations 
(By  Julia  Ferguson) 
United    Nations.    N.Y.— Shortly    before 
President  Reagan's  hard-hitting  address  to 
the  United  Nations  Second  Special  Session 
on  Disarmament  (SSD-II)  last  week,  a  Com- 
munist observer  from  a  key  U.N.  non-gov- 
ernmental  organization— who   undoubtedly 
did  not  expect  such  tough  talk  from  the 
President— was  overheard  telling  his  East 
German  companion.  "This  is  our  victory;  we 
made  Reagan  concede  to  the  power  of  our 
movement  and  come  to  the  SSD." 

That  was  not  an  idle  boast.  The  SSD-II  is 
a  Moscow-organized  and  orchestrated  event 
and  is  a  major  ploy  In  the  Soviet  peace  of- 
fensive to  extract  major  arms  concessions 
from  the  United  States. 

According  to  Michael  Myerson.  an  identi- 
fied leader  of  the  Communist  Party.  U.S.A. 
(CPUSA).  writing  last  March  in  his  role  as 
executive  director  of  the  U.S.  Peace  Council 
(USPC).  "this  SSD-II  comes  at  the  urging 
of  the  Non-Aligned  Movement  and  the  So- 
cialist countries." 

But  Myerson's  comment  was  not  news  to 
analysts  of  Soviet  covert  action  against  the 
United  SUtes.  The  USPC.  the  American  ad- 
junct of  the  Soviet-controlled  World  Peace 
Council,  and  iu  allies  had  been  planning  for 
this  June's  "peace"  demonstration  for  many 
months. 

At  one  level,  there  would  t>e  speeches  and 
meetings  at  the  U.S.  to  apply  international 
diplomatic  pressure  for  United  SUtes  arms 
concessions  and  at  another  level,  there 
would  be  mass  marches,  conferences  and 
local  meetings  to  generate  media  coverage 
and  provide  the  Illusion  of  genuine  grass- 
roots opposition  to  U.S.  national  defense 
policies. 

Myerson  admitted  that  it  was  the  Soviet 
bloc  ("Socialist  countries")  and  their  Third 
World  allies  in  the  so-called  "Non-Aligned 
Movement"— led  by  Castro's  Cuba— which 
made  SSD-II  a  major  operation.  And  it  Is 
equally  clear  that  the  World  Peace  Council 
was  instrumental  in  focusing  attention  on 
the  disarmament  conference  through  its  in- 
fluence in  the  groups  that  put  on  the  mas- 
sive "March  for  a  Nuclear  Freeze  and  Disar- 
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mament"  parade  and  rally  held  on  June  12 
in  New  York  City. 

The  March  showed  that  the  radical  left  is 
back  in  business  in  a  big  way,  that  the  pro- 
fessional organizers  who  did  their  on-the- 
job  training  organizing  anti-Vietnam  pro- 
tests to  support  Hanoi  have  not  lost  their 
touch. 

Planning  for  the  June  12  parade,  which 
began  at  the  U.N.  and  ended  in  a  Central 
Park  rally,  commenced  a  year  ago.  By  the 
spring  of  1981.  such  veteran  anti-Vietnam 
organizers  as  Cora  Weiss.  Sid  Peck.  Norma 
Becker,  David  McReynolds  and  Paul 
Mayers,  were  setting  up  meetings  to  plan 
disarmament  activities  around  SSD-II. 

The  major  outreach  to  activist  left  groups 
commenced  with  a  meeting  in  New  York  on 
Oct.  6.  1981.  of  40  represenUtives  of  disar- 
mament groups,  many  with  WPC  ties. 

According  to  a  new  study  by  the  Western 
Goals  Foundation  of  Alexandria.  Va..  The 
War  Called  Peace:  The  Soviet  Peace  Offen- 
sive, "the  leadership  role  was  taken  by  rep- 
resentatives of  CPUSA  [Communist  Party. 
U.S.A.]  fronts,  the  U.S.  affiliates  of  Interna- 
tional Soviet  fronts,  and  of  groups  that  have 
close  ties  with  Soviet  fronts." 

These  were  identified  as  including  the 
U.S.  Peace  Council  (USPC).  ChrUtian  Peace 
Conference  (CPC),  Clergy  and  Laity  Con- 
cerned (CALCO).  American  Friends  Service 
Committee  (AFSC).  Fellowship  of  Reconcili- 
ation (FOR).  War  Resisters  League  (WRL) 
and  Women's  International  League  for 
Peace  and  Freedom  (WILPF).  And  within  a 
matter  of  days,  the  Communist  Party. 
U.S.A..  itself  was  overily  involved  in  helping 
to  arrange  the  June  12  demonstration. 

During  the  Vietnam  protests,  many  non- 
revolutionaries  were  "turned  off"  by  the 
presence  of  militant,  street-fighting  Marx- 
ist-Leninist groups  who  sought  out  battles 
with  police.  Even  then,  leaders  of  the  Com- 
munist-dominated anti-Vietnam  coalitions 
like  New  Mobe  and  the  People's  Coalition 
for  Peace  and  Justice  (PCPJ)  tried  to  segre- 
gate the  overtly  violence  oriented  revolu- 
tionaries into  separate  contingenu  in 
marches  while  accepting  their  aid  and  pres- 
ence in  ihe  heart  of  the  protest  movement. 
This  was  the  case  again  on  June  12. 

Contingenu  of  religious  and  church 
groups.  New  England  regional  delegations 
and  children  were  insulated  from  the  large 
number  of  Marxist-Leninist  parties  and 
from  the  support  groups  for  Soviet-spon- 
sored terrorisU.  including  the  Palestine  Lib- 
eration Organization  (PLO).  Irish  Republi- 
can Army  (IRA).  South  West  Africa  Peo- 
ple's Organization  (SWAPO).  African  Na- 
tional Congress  (ANC)  of  South  Africa,  the 
New  People's  Army  In  the  Philippines,  and 
Farabundo  Marti  National  Liberation  Front 
of  El  Salvador. 

But  the  terrorist  "national  liberation 
movemenU"  and  their  U.S.  support  groups 
were  entirely  welcome  in  the  'peace" 
march.  Spokesmen  for  several  armed  terror- 
ist groups,  including  the  ANC,  FMLN. 
Puerto  Rlcan  independence  movement,  and 
American  Indian  Movement  addressed 
either  the  Central  Park  rally  or  spoke  from 
the  stage  erected  in  First  Avenue  past 
which  the  march  moved. 

The  presence  of  so  many  religious-related 
groups  requires  a  closer  look. 

A  numbr  of  the  key  organizing  groups  pre- 
sented themselves  as  quasi-religious  paci- 
fisU.  But  the  WRL.  which  Is  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  World  Peace  Council,  has 
backed  virtually  every  armed  domestic  and 
foreign  Marxist  revolutionary  movement 
that  has  surfaced  in  the  past   IS  years. 


When  the  Soviet  army  marched  into  Af- 
ghanistan two  years  ago.  the  leader  of  the 
WILPF  called  it  "undersUndable  "  consider- 
ing the  'Soviet  interest  in  having  close  rela- 
tions with  a  neighboring  country  with 
which  it  shares  a  2.000-mile  border." 

CALC.  spa«7ied  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches,  saw  the  International  move- 
ment to  stop  U.S.  aid  to  South  Vietntmi  as  a 
"struggle  against  American  imperialism  and 
exploitation  in  just  about  every  comer  of 
the  world"  and  defined  its  task  as  joining 
those  who  "hate  the  corporate  power  which 
the  United  States  presently  represents." 
CALC  has  been  central  in  bringing  religious 
groups  into  the  campaign  to  turn  over  El 
Salvador  to  the  FMLN  terrorists  through  a 
cut-off  of  U.S.  aid. 

And  a  leader  of  the  AFSC.  in  a  pamphlet 
continuously  offered  for  sale  for  the  past 
decade,  excused  the  terrorist  violence  by 
"national  liberation  movements"  as  reaction 
against  the  "violence  of  the  status  quo" 
which  It  defined  in  the  broadest  possible 
terms  as  the  "agony"  of  those  who  "in  vary- 
ing degrees  suffer  hunger,  poverty,  ill- 
health,  lack  of  education,  non-acceptance  by 
their  fellow  man  [and  is]  compounded  of 
slights  and  Insults,  of  rampant  injustice,  of 
exploiUtion.  of  police  bruUUty.  of  a  thou- 
sand Indignities  from  dawn  to  dusk  and 
through  the  night." 

Can  it  be  surprising  that  they  also  take 
virtually  identical  positions  on  the  "myth" 
of  the  Soviet  threat?  There  is  little  discerni- 
ble difference  between  the  statements  of 
these  groups  who  organized  the  June  12 
march  and  the  statement  of  Michael  Myer- 
son. the  CPUSA  official  who  heads  the 
USPC,  that  "the  main  threat  to  world  peace 
is  the  U.S.  military  industrial  machine. " 

The  CPUSA  reser\'ed  to  itself  and  Its 
fronte  the  position  from  which  to  make  the 
final,  anti-pacifist  sUlement  in  the  disarma- 
ment parade.  Following  the  red  Communist 
party  banner,  the  wide  blue  and  white  U.S. 
Peace  Council  banner,  and  the  pastel  multi- 
colored signs  of  Women  for  Racial  and  Eco- 
nomic Equality  (WREE)  came  some  50  sur- 
viving Veterans  of  the  Abraham  Lincoln 
Brigade  marching  in  a  column  of  three  and 
carried  in  vehicles. 

Perhaps  the  most  honest  banners  in  the 
parade  were  those  that  appeared  among  the 
overtly  revolutionary  contingents  proclaim- 
ing. "Disarm  America  and  Defend  World  So- 
cialism."" 

The  march  past  the  United  Nations  was 
skillfully  staged  to  capture  the  maximum 
media  attention.  Leading  the  parade  was  a 
weird  procession  marching  to  the  clatter  of 
stilts  and  the  eerie  chimes,  trumpets,  gongs 
and  bells  tolled  by  hundreds  of  costumed 
volunteers  working  with  the  radical  Bread 
and  Puppet  Theater.  The  theater  folk  ma- 
nipulated puppet  demons,  fiery  dragons  and 
papier  mache  monsters  of  evil  capitalists, 
bankers  and  generals  carrying  placards 
reading  "Soviet  threat."  "window  of  vulner- 
ability" and  so  forth,  each  threatening  to 
incinerate  the  world"s  Innocents— children, 
farmers  and  their  donkeys,  desert  herdsmen 
and  their  camels,  deer,  birds  and  fish. 

Trade  union  contingents  marched  and 
were  seized  on  by  the  television  cameras  as 
examples  of  the  depth  of  working  men  and 
women's  opposition  to  the  Reagan  Admlnis- 
tratlon"s  efforts  to  modernize  U.S.  defenses. 
But  a  closer  look  showed  that  the  unions 
were  the  customary  CPUSA-controUed  and 
influenced  groups  like  District  65  (now  part 
of  the  UAW).  District  1199  Hospital  Work- 
ers, and  some  more  recent  allies  like  Wil- 
liam  Winpislnger's    International    Associa- 
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tion  of  Machinists  and  Aerospace  Worlcers 
(lAM).  and  Victor  Gotbaum's  District  Coun- 
cil 37.  American  Federation  of  State. 
County  and  Municipal  Employees 
(AF8CME). 

Smaller  groups  carrying  union  posters 
aften  turned  out  to  be  cadres  of  the  Social- 
ist Worlcers  Party  (SWP).  International  So- 
cialists (IS).  CPUSA  and  other  radical  orga- 
nizations. 

The  large  number  of  groups  from  Catholic 
religious  orders,  Protestant  churches,  and 
quasi-religious  txxlies.  demonstrated  how  ef- 
fectively the  left  has  been  in  making  in- 
roads in  the  liberal  and  mainstream  reli- 
gious communities.  Moral  and  ethical  re- 
sponsibilities to  look  behind  the  surface  of 
the  evidence,  to  weigh  actions  as  weK  as 
words  from  gun-toting  guerrilla  "reform- 
ers." and  to  oppose  injustice  even  with  force 
appeared  not  to  have  ever  crossed  the  many 
bland,  smiling  faces  marching  for  U.S.  disar- 
mament. 

Two  days  later.  Flag  Day  to  most  Ameri- 
cans, protest  groups  trained  and  organized 
by  the  June  14  Civil  Disobedience  Cam- 
paign, in  which  the  radical  War  Registers 
League  played  a  dominant  role,  assembled 
at  designated  assembly  points.  Precisely  at  8 
a.m..  they  made  coordinated  moves  on  the 
U.N.  Missions  of  the  United  States.  Great 
Britain.  France.  Peoples  Republic  of  China 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  But  some  targets 
were  "more  equal"  than  others. 

Police  made  1.036  arrests  at  the  U.S.  Mis- 
sion, but  only  278  at  the  Soviet  Mission.  At 
the  U.S.  Mission,  several  incidents  were  wit- 
nessed in  which  demonstrators  grabbed  the 
ankles  of  police  officers  to  trip  them  and 
one  case  in  which  a  demonstrator  crawling 
under  police  barricades  struck  an  officer  in 
the  face  when  blocked.  No  such  incidents 
were  reported  at  the  Soviet  Mission. 

The  television  and  print  media  exhibited 
dogged  determination  to  avoid  mentioning 
participation  of  revolutionary  organizations 
or  the  radical  anti-defense  leanings  of  the 
leaders  of  the  June  12  and  June  14  protests. 

Absent  was  any  mass  media  information 
that  the  "nuclear  weapons  freeze"  would 
preserve  the  Soviet  Union's  strategic  superi- 
ority and  nail  open  America's  "window  of 
vulnerability"  to  a  Soviet  surprise  strike  and 
to  nuclear  blackmail  by  Moscow. 

Equally  absent  from  the  mass  media  (with 
an  excellent  and  notable  exception  the  Wall 
Street  Journal's  op-ed  page  article  by  Doro- 
thy Rabinowitz)  was  the  digging  into  the 
political  positions  of  the  June  12  and  June 
14  organizers  which  would  have  exposed 
their  radical  view  that  the  U.S.  is  the  chief 
threat  to  peace  and  freedon  in  the  world 
and  that  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  camp  fol- 
lowers are  the  allies  of  peace. 

Keeping  the  disarmament  pressure  on 
President  Reagan  and  Congress  is  now  the 
goal.  The  Mobilization  for  Survival  (MFS) 
disarmament  and  anti-nuclear  coalition— a 
key  part  of  the  rally— may  soon  by  sup- 
planted by  a  new  group  called  the  Federa- 
tion for  Progress  (FP).  Meetings  are  sched- 
uled for  July  30-August  1  in  New  York  to 
build  a  broader  coalition  with  labor  and  civil 
rights  groups  to  attack  the  defense  budget 
through  demands  for  increased  social  spend- 
ing. 

Stating  that  "Reagan's  deep  budget  cuts 
and  ominous  war  drive,  which  bleed  human 
services  to  death  and  pump  up  an  already 
bloated  Pentagon,  has  forced  us  all  to  band 
together."  the  FP  appeared  after  issuing  a 
"National  Call  to  Form  a  Coalition  Opposed 
to  the  Reagan  Administration. "  Its  signers 
include  veteran  friends  of  Hanoi  like  Don 
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Lens,  veteran  CPUSA  organiz- 
3raden.    George    Wald.    William 
Philip     Berrigan.     Communist 
>arty    leader    Nelson    Johnson. 
Sen.  Julian  Bond,  and  Con- 
Ron     Dellums     (D.-Calif.)     and 
Mikhell  (D.-Md.). 
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AUTOMATIC  INCREASES  IN 
BENEFITS 

•  Mr.  dOMENICI.  Mr.  President, 
after  the  Senate's  recent  examination 
of  the  bJdget  for  the  coming  fiscal 
year,  moBt  Senators  are  aware  that 
many  Federal  programs  contain  auto- 
matic increases  in  benefits.  Recipients 
of  social  security,  supplemental  securi- 
ty income,  and  railroad  retirement 
benefits,  for  instance,  are  scheduled  to 
receive  ajfull  7.4  percent  cost-of-living 
increase  ji  July  1982. 

Most  Senators,  too,  are  well  aware 
that  these  automatic  increases  in  ben- 
efits are  far  larger  than  the  increases 
in  other  lectors  of  the  economy  or  the 
increases]  in  other  parts  of  the  budget. 
Social  security  benefits,  to  cite  one  ex- 
ample, increased  205  percent  during 
the  last  12  years.  Civil  service  retire- 
ment benefits,  which  are  also  in- 
creased Automatically,  rose  176  per- 
cent ovei  these  years.  Both  types  of 
benefits  Increased  faster  than  prices, 
for  the  ci>nsumer  Price  Index  rose  149 
percent  in  this  period— and  this  figure 
probably  overstates  the  inflation  expe- 
rienced l>y  most  Americans.  Further- 
more, these  benefits  increased  signifi- 
cantly mt)re  than  the  average  worker's 
paychecK,  which  rose  only  121  percent 
in  the  12  years. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  are 
aware  of  these  facts,  I  believe,  so  I  will 
not  belabor  the  point.  But  this  distin- 
guished ^ody  may  not  be  aware  of  the 
impact  tfiat  automatically  rising  bene- 
fits have!  on  small  businesses.  I  recent- 
ly receipted  a  moving  letter  from  a 
small  blislnessman  in  Albuquerque 
named  Uoyd  McKee.  who  explains  in 
some  detail  his  concerns  about  these 
benefit  orograms, 

I  will  jet  the  letter  speak  for  itself, 
for  I  thftik  it  aptly  communicates  his 
indignation  at  a  Government  that  has 
let  benefits  get  virtually  out  of  control 
while  giving  too  little  attention  to  the 
problemi  of  small  businesses.  Lloyd 
McKee  (ioes  not  ask  for  a  new  Govern- 
ment program,  or  another  subsidy,  or 
a  special  tax  preference.  All  he  asks  is 
that  our  Federal  Government  be  run 
in  a  buainess-like  manner  so  that  he 
can  run  ihis  business  in  the  same  way. 


He  is  eager  tp  hire  more  people  and  to 
do  his  part  t^  get  the  economy  rolling 
le  is  not  alone.  I  know 
>usands  of  such  individ- 
major  city  in  this  coun- 
this  Congress  will  hear 
md  understand  their  an- 


again.  And 
there  are  ti 
uals  in  ever) 
try.  and  I  ho^ 
their  voices 
guish. 

I  ask  that  I  the  letter  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  ihe  Record. 
The  letter  lollows: 

Llovd  McKee  Motors.  Inc. 
Albuqu^ue.  N.  Mrx..  May  14.  1982. 
Mr.  Thomas  P.  IO'Neill,  Jr., 
Speaker  of  the  Hotue. 
Waahinglon.  ^C. 

Dear  Mr.  Q'Neiix.  I  try  to  follow  the 
"Battle  of  th4  Budget "  as  well  as  I  can 
through  newsDapers.  periodicals,  radio  and 
television  broadcasts  and  I  am  concerned 
about  the  attitude  that  seems  to  prevail 
among  many  of  our  legislators  about  the  45 
million  people!  covered  by  Federal  Benefit 
Programs.  While  this  concern  is  very  com- 
mendable on  your  part,  it  is  also  very  con- 
veniently self  ^r\'ing. 
However,  unless  you  t>egin  to  think  about 
jho  work  to  pay  these  pro- 
going  to  kill  the  goose  that 
to  support  them.  Incidental- 
latic  increases  amount  to  un- 
and  is  total  contrary  to  the 
"Windfall"  taxes  you  levied 


those  of  us 
grams,  you  an 
pays  the  taxi 
ly.  these  autoi 
earned  income 
concept  of  th 
on  businesses. 
A  year  ago 
we  have  87  an< 


e  had  102  employees,  today 
none  of  us  who  are  left  have 
had  an  increase  in  our  income. 

It  is  incompl-ehensible  to  know  why  you 
think  the  45  million  people  who  are  recipi- 
ents of  Feder^  Benefit  Programs  are  enti- 
tled to  automatic  increases— try  to  explain 
to  automobile^  rubber,  airline,  etc.  workers 
how  you  Justif^  such  a  policy.  For  example, 
military  retirees  have  an  increse  of  8.7%  in 
1982  over  19811  Why?  We  work  for  the  same 
money  and  mkny  are  not  even  working  at 
all.  Millions  of  us  ser\-ed  our  time  in  the 
military  servic^  of  our  country  and  only  ask 
for  the  opportunity  to  work.  Much  less  have 
automatic  increases. 

Food  stamp'  recipients  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  11.5^  in  1982  over  1981.  Why?  The 
cost  of  fcKxl  is  dowTi  this  year  from  last. 
Social  Security  recipients  have  had  an  in- 
crease of  7.4%.  Why?  I  understand  that 
many  of  these]  recipients  have  paid  into  the 
fund,  but  so  have  I  for  35  years.  Not  only  do 
I  not  get  the  benefit  of  any  increase.  I  have 
to  pay  more  ifito  the  Social  Security  fund. 
And  you  have! spent  all  the  money  we  have 
paid  into  the  Ijund.  Send  me  back  my  money 
and  at  today*  high  interest  rates,  i  can 
invest  it  in  sajvings  and  t>e  sure  that  I  too 
will  someday  Ite  able  to  get  my  money  back. 

The  same  principle  applies  to  most  of  the 
other  Federal  Benefit  Programs.  (Disabled 
coal  miners.  Railroad  retirement.  Supple- 
mental security  income.  Veterans  pensions. 
Federal  Civilian  retirees.) 

To  pay  for  I  these  programs,  the  Federal 
Government  it  borrowing  about  one  third  of 
all  the  moniei  available  in  the  total  money 
market.  As  srtiall  a  business  as  we  are.  we 
can't  compet^  with  the  interest  rates  you 
are  willing  to  pay  with  our  tax  dollars. 

Run  the  government  in  a  business-like 
manner  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  are 
paying,  not  tc  assure  yourself  of  a  job  with 
all  its  tax  berefits.  We'll  rehire  people,  buy 
more  cars  so  the  manufacturers  can  hire 
more  people,  the  insurance  agent  will  sell 
more  insuram  e.  the  finance  company  will  fi- 
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nance  more  cars  and  hire  more  people,  and 
the  Federal  Programs  will  benefit  because 
more  people  will  be  paying  taxes,  which  we 
are  willing  to  pay  at  current  rates,  (no  de- 
creases) as  long  as  you  cut  spending. 
Respectfully, 

Lloyd  W.  McKee, 

Presidentm 


MAGNETIC  FUSION  ENERGY 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  join  Senator  Danforth 
in  introducing  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
202  calling  for  the  United  States  to  re- 
affirm its  commitment  to  the  expedi- 
tious development  of  magnetic  fusion 
energy.  As  an  original  cosponsor  of  the 
Magnetic  Fusion  Energy  Engineering 
Act  of  1980.  I  continue  to  support  the 
development  of  fusion  which,  unlike 
oil  or  gas,  is  an  inexhaustible  source  of 
energy.  While  I  endorse  the  adminis- 
tration's efforts  to  reduce  the  Federal 
Government's  budget.  I  also  know 
that  moneys  allocated  to  the  research 
and  development  of  fusion  energy 
today  could  very  likely  save  us  much 
more  money  in  the  future. 

The  1980  Magnetic  Fusion  Energy 
Engineering  Act  set  a  goal  to  build  and 
successfully  operate  a  magnetic  fusion 
demonstration  facility  before  the  end 
of  this  century.  This  is  possible,  pro- 
vided we  devote  funds  to  make  the 
transition  from  fusion  science  to 
fusion  technology  and  development. 

Mr,  President,  nuclear  fusion  is  free 
of  some  of  the  drawbacks  of  the  vari- 
ous alternative  sources  of  energy.  Our 
oil  supply  is  running  out.  Coal  burned 
in  too  great  a  quantity  can  be  hazard- 
ous, heating  up  the  atmosphere  by  the 
so-called  gre^'nhouse  effect.  Fusion 
plants,  on  the  other  hand,  which  will 
probably  be  fired  in  large  part  by  hy- 
drogen obtained  from  water,  will  have 
the  potential  to  produce  the  vast 
amounts  of  electrical  energy  needed 
for  world  consumption. 

Some  critics  contend  that  fusion  will 
not  be  useful  for  50  or  even  70  years. 
This  sort  of  unwarranted  pessimism 
can  easily  become  a  self-fulfilling 
prophecy.  If  this  Nation  does  not  fund 
fusion  research,  we  will  never  develop 
fusion.  A  future  without  the  freedom 
from  energy  strangulation  which 
fusion  can  provide,  may  well  be  bleak. 
But  the  scientific  community's  outlook 
is  the  reverse  of  this.  The  community 
is  ready  to  make  the  transition  from 
the  experimental  to  the  reactor  phase. 
Scientists  and  engineers  have  the 
technology,  the  organizations  and  the 
expertise  in  the  appropriate  disci- 
plines to  make  that  transition  smooth- 
ly. 

Because  of  the  potential  which 
fusion  energy  holds,  not  only  for  this 
country,  but  for  the  entire  world.  I 
strongly  urge  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
in  supporting  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
202.« 


UNITED  STATES-CANADA 
AVIATION  BILATERAL  TALKS 

•  Mrs.  KASSEBAUM.  The  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and 
Canada  have  been  engaged  for  a  pro- 
longed period  in  negotiating  a  revised 
civil  aviation  agreement.  Although  the 
current  agreement  is  seriously  imbal- 
anced  in  favor  of  the  Canadian  carri- 
ers, the  U.S.  Government  has  been 
wholly  unsuccessful  in  achieving  a 
more  equitable  arrangement.  I  am  par- 
ticularly disturbed  to  note  that  the 
Canadian  Government  has  for  some 
time  refused  to  negotiate  a  new  all- 
cargo  arrangement  enabling  its  carrier 
to  maintain  an  effective  monopoly  on 
freighter  services  between  the  two 
countries. 

Meetings  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments are  now  being  held  in  Ottawa. 
It  is  my  hope  that  at  those  meetings 
the  Governments  of  the  United  States 
and  Canada  will  rectify  at  least  the 
most  serious  deficiencies  in  the  cur- 
rent situation  to  reestablish  a  more 
balanced  relationship  without  the 
need  to  resort  to  retaliatory  actions.  If 
the  Canadian  Government  remains  in- 
transigent, however,  I  trust  that  our 
Government  is  prepared  to  take  imme- 
diate steps,  such  as  denunciation  of 
the  nonscheduled  agreement  that  cur- 
rently governs  charter  services,  to  re- 
dress the  current  imbalance  and  pro- 
tect the  economic  interest  of  our  con- 
sumers and  our  air  carriers.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  REGULATION 
OF  THE  JURISDICTION  OF  THE 
SUPREME  COURT 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President,  as  my  col- 
leagues are  well  aware,  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court  in  recent  years  has  as- 
sumed a  role  far  beyond  that  which 
many  believe  to  be  proper  within  the 
system  of  checks  and  balances  estab- 
lished by  the  Constitution.  More  con- 
troversial, however,  is  the  question  of 
what  this  body  should  do  to  rectify 
the  situation.  Among  several  options  is 
congressional  regulation  of  Supreme 
Court  Jurisdiction  so  as  to  remove 
from  the  Court  the  power  to  decide 
certain  classes  of  cases.  A  recent  arti- 
cle in  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  by  Carl  A.  Anderson,  counsel- 
or to  the  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Health  and  Human  Serv- 
ices, demonstrates  the  broad  extent  of 
this  option.  Mr.  Anderson  observes 
that  "A  growing  number  of  Members 
of  Congress  share  Professor 
Wechsler's  view  that  the  plan  of  the 
Constitution  is  for  Congress  to  decide 
from  time  to  time  how  far  the  Federal 
Judicial  institution  should  be  used.  " 
This  article  should  prove  instructive  to 
advocates  of  Judicial  supremacy  who 
argue  that  Congress  is  powerless  to  re- 
spond to  Judicial  policymaking  when  it 
is  undertaken  in  the  guise  of  interpret- 
ing the  Constitution. 


I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
full  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal.  June  19821 

The  Government  or  Courts:  The  Power  or 
Congress  Under  Article  III 

(By  Carl  A.  Anderson) 

The  American  Bar  Association  has  had  a 
consistent  position  with  regard  to  proposals 
that  Congress  exercise  its  authority  under 
Article  III,  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution,  to 
limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  House  of  Delegates  In 
1950  approved  a  resolution  urging  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  establishing 
in  the  Supreme  Court  appellate  jurisdiction 
in  all  cases  aising  under  the  Constitution, 
both  as  to  law  and  fact.  Since  then  the 
House  of  Delegates  on  several  occasions  has 
passed  resolutions  in  opposition  to  legisla- 
tion removing  Supreme  Court  appellate  ju- 
risdiction in  certain  cases.  There  may  tie 
good  reasons  for  the  A.B.A.  to  continue  its 
traditional  stance  of  opposing  legislative  ini- 
tiatives to  implement  the  exceptions  clause, 
but  those  reasons  must  t>e  grounded  in  prac- 
tical considerations  regarding  specific  legis- 
lation, for  the  authority  of  the  Congress  to 
determine  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
jurisdiction  is  simply  beyond  dispute. 

Article  III.  Section  2,  of  the  Constitution 
provides  that  the  "Supreme  Court  shall 
have  appellate  jurisdiction,  both  as  to  Law 
and  Fact,  with  such  Exceptions,  and  under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make  "  As  Prof.  William  Van  Alstyne  noted 
in  15  Arizona  Law  Review  229  (1973).  the  de- 
pendency of  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate 
jurisdiction  on  the  action  of  Congress  was 
acknowledged  early  in  our  constitutional 
history  by  the  Court  in  opinions  that  consti- 
tuted an  'unwavering  line "  through  five 
chief  justices:  Oliver  Ellsworth,  John  Mar- 
shall, Roger  B.  Taney,  Salmon  P.  Chase, 
and  Morrison  Waite. 

Most  instructive  on  the  issue  of  the  intent 
of  the  framers  of  the  exceptions  clause  is 
the  work  of  Oliver  Ellsworth.  As  a  member 
of  the  Constitutional  Convention's  Commit- 
tee on  Detail,  he  helped  draft  the  excep- 
tions clause.  As  a  member  of  Congress,  he 
was  the  principal  author  of  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  And  as  chiA  justice,  he  first  in- 
terpreted the  exceptions  clause  in  Wiscart  v. 
D'Auchy.  3  Dallas  321  (1796).  to  affirm  the 
broad  power  of  Congress  under  it.  Rejecting 
arguments  that  the  Supreme  Court  should 
itself  be  the  final  arbiter  of  the  extent  of  iU 
appellate  power,  he  wrote:  "Here,  then,  is 
the  ground,  and  the  only  ground,  on  which 
we  can  sustain  an  appeal.  If  Congress  has 
provided  no  rule  to  regulate  our  proceed- 
ings, we  cannot  exercise  an  appellate  juris- 
diction: and  if  the  rule  is  provided,  we 
cannot  depart  from  it. " 

Equally  important  are  John  Marshall's  re- 
marks in  1788  before  the  Virginia  ratifying 
convention:  "What  is  the  meaning  of  the 
term  exceptions'?  Does  it  not  mean  an  al- 
teration and  diminution?  Congress  is  em- 
powered to  make  exceptions  to  the  appel- 
late jurisdiction,  as  to  law  and  fact,  of  the 
Supreme  Court.  These  exceptions  certainly 
go  as  far  as  the  legislature  may  think 
proper  for  the  interest  and  liberty  of  the 
people." 

Later  as  chief  justice  in  United  States  v. 
More.  3  Cranch  159  (1805),  Marshall  af- 
firmed Ellsworth's  principle  and  made  clear 
that   the   exceptions  clause   would   permit 
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Congress  to  make  exceptions  to  the  Court's 
appellate  Jurisdiction  over  an  important 
class  of  cases  based  on  their  subject  matter: 
"(A]n  affirmative  description  of  its  [this 
Court's]  powers  must  be  understood  as  a 
regulation,  under  the  Constitution,  prohib- 
iting the  exercise  of  other  powers  than 
those  described."  In  More  the  Court  held  it 
could  not  exercise  appellate  jurisdiction  in 
criminal  cases  since  Congress  had  failed  to 
grant  it  that  jurisdiction  expressly. 

During  the  intervening  years  the  Court 
repeatedly  recognized  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress to  limit  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court— Duroitsseau  v.  United  States,  6 
Cranch  307  (1810):  Barry  v.  Mercein.  5  How. 
103  (1847):  and  Daniels  v.  Railroad  Compa- 
ny, 3  Wall.  250  (1865).  The  following  obser- 
vation from  Daniels  is  illustrative:  "It  is  for 
Congress  to  determine  how  far,  within  the 
limits  of  the  capacity  of  this  court  to  take, 
appellate  jurisdiction  shall  be  given,  and 
when  conferred,  it  can  be  exercised  only  to 
the  extent  and  in  the  matter  prescribed  by 
law.  In  these  respects  it  is  wholly  the  crea- 
ture of  legislation." 

Even  Justice  Joseph  Story,  who  was  re- 
peatedly critical  of  congressional  action 
under  Article  III,  wrote  in  his  Commen- 
taries on  the  Constitution  that  the  excep- 
tions clause  was  intended  "to  enable  Con- 
gress to  regulate  and  restrain  the  appellate 
power,  as  the  public  interests,  might  from 
time  to  time,  require." 

It  was  against  this  backdrop  that  the 
Court  first  considered  the  constitutionality 
of  an  act  of  Congress  specifically  creating 
an  exception  to  its  appellate  jurisdiction.  Ex 
parte  McCardle.  7  Wall.  506  (1868).  involved 
a  Mississippi  newspaper  editor's  appeal. 
under  an  1867  amendment  to  the  Judiciary 
Act  of  1789.  for  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus. 
Three  days  after  arguments  on  the  merit  of 
McCardle's  appeal  were  made  before  the 
Court,  Congress  repealed  the  1867  law,  fear- 
ing that  the  Court's  decision  would  declare 
unconstitutional  the  Military  Reconstruc- 
tion Act  of  1867.  More  than  a  year  later  the 
Surpreme  Court  announced  its  unanimous 
decision.  Ot>serving  that  it  was  "hardly  pos- 
sible to  Imagine  a  plainer  instance  of  posi- 
tive exception."  Chief  Justice  Chase  con- 
cluded: "We  are  not  at  liberty  to  inquire 
into  the  motives  of  the  legislature.  We  can 
only  examine  into  its  power  under  the  Con- 
stitution: and  the  power  to  make  exceptions 
to  the  appellate  jurisdiction  of  this  court  is 
given  by  express  words." 

Despite  the  Court's  decision  in  McCar- 
dle—and,  more  important,  despite  the  fact 
that  it  was  part  of  an  unbroken  judicial  in- 
terpretation of  Article  III— some  people 
have  cast  doubt  on  the  authority  of  Con- 
gress under  the  exceptions  clause.  Prof. 
Henry  M.  Hart,  Jr.,  for  example,  proposed 
in  66  Harvard  Law  Review  1362  (1953)  that 
the  activity  of  Congress  under  the  excep- 
tions clause  "must  not  be  such  as  will  de- 
stroy the  essential  role  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  constitutional  plan."  The  basic 
difficulty  with  this  essential  role  test  was 
recognized  by  Professor  Hart  himself  when 
he  observed  that  the  Supreme  Court  has 
never  "done  or  said  anything"  to  Indicate  it 
would  adopt  his  view. 

But  there  is.  or  ought  to  be,  a  more  funda- 
mental question:  Just  what  is  the  constitu- 
tional plan  to  which  Professor  Hart  adverts? 
His  argument  neglected  to  provide  an 
answer,  except  to  say  that  in  the  "scheme" 
of  the  Constitution  the  state  courts  are  the 
"primary  guarantors"  of  constitutional 
rights. 

The  "constitutional  plan  "  embodied  in  Ar- 
ticle III  is  essentially  a  compromise  between 


two  verlr  different  views  of  the  role  of  feder- 
al judidal  power.  Prof.  Paul  Bator  observed 
in  tesliyiony  before  a  Senate  subcommittee 
last  ye^:  "The  essence  of  that  compromise 
was  ani  agreement  that  the  question  of 
access  tp  the  lower  federal  courts  as  a  way 
of  assufing  the  effectiveness  of  federal  law 
should  inot  be  constituted  as  a  matter  of 
constitutional  principle,  but  rather,  should 
be  left  tt  matter  of  political  and  legislative 
judgm^t  to  be  made  from  time  to  time  In 
the  lignt  of  particular  circumstances." 

The  power  of  Congress  to  define  entirely 
the  jurisdiction  of  lower  federal  courts  is 
well  settled.  Writing  for  the  Court  in  Lock- 
erty  V.|Phillips,  319  U.S.  182  (1943).  Chief 
Justice  jstone  stated:  "Article  III  left  Con- 
gress free  to  establish  Inferior  federal  courts 
or  not  Bs  it  thought  appropriate.  It  could 
have  declined  to  create  any  such  courts, 
leaving  jsuitors  to  the  remedies  afforded  by 
state  courts  with  such  appellate  review  by 
this  Court  as  Congress  might  prescribe. " 
Justice'  Harlan  in  Glidden  Company  v. 
Zdanoli  370  U.S.  530  (1962).  observed:  "The 
great  constitutional  compromise  that  result- 
ed in  agreement  upon  Article  III.  Section  1. 
authoriaed  but  did  not  obligate  Congress  to 
create  ififerior  federal  courts."  More  recent- 
ly, in  1973.  Justice  White,  in  Palmare  v. 
United  ftates.  411  U.S.  389.  maintained  that 
the  "decision  with  respect  to  inferior  federal 
courts,  ks  well  as  the  task  of  defining  their 
jurisdiction,  was  left  to  the  discretion  of 
Com 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  the  Supreme  Court 
specifically  upheld  the  power  of  Congress  to 
withdrsjw.  through  the  Norris-LaGuardia 
Act  of  '  1932.  federal  court  jurisdiction  to 
unctions  In  labor  disputes.  La  kA  v. 
\hinner  A  Company,  303  U.S.  323 
n  the  context  of  149  years  of  constl- 
hlstory.  It  could  hardly  have  done 
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ot  be  assumed  that  the  framers  of 
titution  isolated  their  careful  con- 
n  and  drafting  of  the  exceptions 
om  the  broader  issue  of  the  role  of 
Congress  in  shaping  the  exercise  of  the  fed- 
eral juillcial  power.  To  the  contrary,  the 
broad  nower  of  Congress  to  establish  excep- 
tions autd  regulations  to  the  appellate  Juris- 
diction of  the  Supreme  Court  would  appear 
to  be  a  necessary  function  related  to  Its 
power  Respecting  the  establishment  of  infe- 
rior fec^ral  courts. 

STATEMENTS  REINFORCE  A  BROAD 
INTERPRETATION 

Prof.  Herbert  Wechsler  concluded  In  65 
ColumQia  Law  Review  1001  (1965): 

"Thefe  Is,  to  be  sure,  a  school  of  thought 
that  aikues  that  exceptions'  has  a  narrow 
meaning,  not  Including  cases  that  have  con- 
stitutlotial  dimension:  or  that  the  suprema- 
cy claiBe  or  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fifth  Amendment  would  be  violated  by  an 
alteration  of  the  jurisdiction  motivated  by 
hosting  to  the  decisions  of  the  Court.  I  see 
no  bas^  for  this  view  and  think  It  antitheti- 
cal to  |he  plan  of  the  Constitution  for  the 
courts-^whlch  was  quite  simply  that  the 
Congr^  would  decide  from  time  to  time 
how  fir  the  federal  Judicial  Institution 
should  be  used  within  the  limits  of  the  fed- 
eral jildlclal  power:  or  stated  differently, 
how  far  judicial  Jurisdiction  should  be  left 
to  the  State  courts,  bound  as  they  are  by  the 
Constii  ution." 

Rela  ively  recent  statements  by  members 
of  the  Supreme  Court  reinforce  a  broad  In- 
terpret »tion  of  congressional  power  under 
Article  III.  In  National  Mutual  Insurance 
Compc  ny  v.  Tidewater  Transfer  Company. 
337  U.I  I.  582  (1949).  Justice  FYankfurter.  dis- 


senting, observed  that  "Congress  need  not 
establish  inferior  courts:  Congress  need  not 
grant  the  full  scope  of  Jurisdiction  which  it 
is  empowered  to  vest  In  them:  Congress 
need  not  give  this  Court  any  appellate 
power:  It  ntty  withdraw  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion once  conferred  and  It  may  do  so  even 
while  a  case*  is  sub  judlce." 

Also  in  1949  Justice  Roberts,  writing  in  35 
American  Bar  Association  Journal  1.  pro- 
posed an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to 
vitiate  the  Exceptions  clause  power  of  Con- 
gress, declaring.  ""I  do  not  see  any  reason 
why  Congr^  cannot,  if  It  elects  to  do  so. 
take  away  entirely  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Slates 
over  state  supreme  court  decisions.'"  Justice 
Roberts  wai  appalled  at  that  prospect,  but 
he  did  not  doubt  its  possibility. 

In  Glidden  Justice  Harlan,  in  an  opinion 
Joined  by  Justices  Brennan  and  Stewart,  af- 
firmed McOardle:  "Congress  has  consistent- 
ly with  that  article  (Article  III]  withdrawn 
the  Jurisdiction  of  this  Court  to  proceed 
with  a  case  then  sub  judlce.  Ex  parte  McCar- 
dle: its  power  can  be  no  less  when  dealing 
with  an  Interior  court."  In  his  dissenting 
opinion  Justice  Douglas  objected  to  this  ac- 
ceptance of  McCardle.  "There  Is  a  serious 
question."  Douglas  wrote,  "whether  the 
McCardle  case  could  command  a  majority 
view  today.r  While  this  sUtement  is  cited 
sometimes  to  cast  doubt  on  McCardle's  con- 
tinued vitaUty.  It  is  Just  as  frequently  over- 
looked thai  by  1968  Justice  Douglas  had 
changed  hk  mind.  In  Flast  v.  Cohen  he 
maintained^  "As  respects  our  appellate  Juris- 
diction. Cottgress  may  largely  fashion  It  as 
Congress  desires  by  reason  of  the  express 
provisions  of  Section  2.  Article  III.  See  Ex 
parte  McOardle.  .  .  ."  392  U.S.  83.  109 
(1968). 

The  simiile  Incantation  of  the  phrases 
"supremacy  clause"'  or  "'equal  protection 
clause"  shoiild  be  Insufficient  to  resolve  the 
constitutional  question  of  legislation  en- 
acted undei  the  authority  of  the  exceptions 
clause  unlets,  of  course.  It  Is  supposed  that 
uniformity  I  Is  the  supreme  constitutional 
mandate,  ti^  which  case  the  matter  then  Is 
settled  by  |  definition.  Is  the  supremacy 
clause  or  e(|ual  protection  of  the  law  violat- 
ed by  a  congressional  decision  to  permit 
state  supreme  courts  to  be  the  courts  of 
final  appeal  regarding  state  statutes  and  ex- 
ecutive actions  on  a  particular  subject? 

In  this  cotitext  It  is  instructive  to  consider 
S.  481,  Introduced  In  the  97th  Congress  by 
Jesse  Helm^  and  John  East.  Of  all  the  cur- 
rent proposals  for  congressional  exercise  of 
the  exceptions  clause,  this  is  by  far  the  most 
formidable.!  An  earlier  version  was  twice 
passed  by  ^he  Senate  during  the  previous 
Congress,  t^id  congressional  observers  con- 
sider it  llloely  that  by  one  parliamentary 
procedure  ^r  another  the  legislation  again 
will  be  brought  to  the  Senate  floor  this 
year.  It  th^efore  can  be  considered  the  par- 
adigm, for  j  good  or  111,  of  the  exceptions 
process. 

It  provides,  in  part,  that: 

"(Tlhe  Supreme  Court  shall  not  have  ju- 
risdiction to  review,  by  appeal,  writ  of  certi- 
orari, or  otherwise,  any  case  arising  out  of 
any  state  statute,  ordinance,  rule,  regula- 
tion, or  an^  part  thereof,  or  arising  out  of 
any  act  Interpreting,  applying,  or  enforcing 
a  state  statute,  ordinance,  rule  or  regula- 
tion. whlcH  relates  to  voluntary  prayers  in 
public  schobls  and  public  buildings. 

"For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  term 
"voluntary  prayer'  shall  not  include  any 
prayer  contposed  by  an  official  or  employee 
of  a  state  ok  local  governmental  agency." 
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S.  481  does  not  attempt  either  to  "over- 
turn" or  to  "freeze  Into  the  Constitution" 
the  Supreme  Court's  opinion  in  Engel  v. 
Vitale.  370  U.S.  421  (1962),  striking  down 
the  New  York  State  Board  of  Regents' 
prayer.  Government  authorized  prayers 
would  remain  within  the  Court's  purview. 
The  Court,  however,  would  be  prohibited 
from  extending  Its  past  holdings  to  strike 
down  a  state  practice  in  which  students  are 
permitted  to  recite  prayers  they  themselves 
had  composed  or  selected. 

Nor  would  S.  481  affect  the  power  of  fed- 
eral courts  to  protect  individual  rights  relat- 
ed to  the  free  exercise  of  religion.  Allega- 
tions of  coercion  could  still  be  heard  and 
relief  from  Involuntary  activities  could  still 
be  sought  In  federal  court.  S.  481  would 
effect  only  a  realignment  between  the  feder- 
al and  state  governments  respecting  the  es- 
tablishment clause  and  then  only  in  regard 
to  a  single  issue:  voluntary  prayer.  It  can 
hardly  be  argued  that  uniformity  of  state 
practice  concerning  this  Issue  was  part  of 
the  "constitutional  plan"  intended  by  the 
framers  of  the  First  Amendment,  especially 
since  five  of  the  states  that  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution had  established,  tax-supported 
churches  at  the  time.  Prof.  Raoul  Berger 
has  written  that  this  legislation  "merely 
seeks  to  restore  self-rule  to  the  states  with 
respect  to  school  prayers— an  autonomy  re- 
served to  the  states  from  the  very  begin- 
ning." 1980  Wisconsin  Law  Review  801. 

The  question  is  not  whether  we  approve 
that  particular  bill  or  others  patterned  after 
It.  The  issue  is  whether  that  sort  of  legisla- 
tion would  be  a  valid  exercise  of  the  excep- 
tions clause.  Everything  indicates  that  it 
would  be.  Everything,  that  is,  except  the  un- 
willingness of  some  people  to  accept  any 
limitations  on  the  authority  of  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Court's  preservators  have  been  more 
protective  than  the  Court  itself.  No  Su- 
preme Court  decision  has  concluded  that 
the  language  of  the  exceptions  clause  means 
anything  less  than  it  says— that  Congress 
possesses  plenary  power  to  make  exceptions 
to  and  regulations  of  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court.  Nor  has  any  de- 
cision of  the  Court  sought  to  amend  Article 
III  by  providing  that  "notwithstanding  the 
provisions  of  Section  2.  Congress  shall  make 
no  exceptions  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  affects  the 
Court's  ability  to  enforce  the  equal  protec- 
tion of  the  laws,  or  preserve  the  supremacy 
of  its  own  decisions,  or  protect  its  essential 
role  in  the  constitutional  plan." 

The  Court  has  recognized  the  authority  of 
Congress  in  an  unbroken  line  of  opinions,  of 
which  McCardle  was  one  consistent  part. 
McCardle  may  be  old,  but  as  recently  as 
1962  It  was  found  by  the  Couri  In  Glidden 
still  to  be  good  law.  The  historical  fact  that 
this  power  has  been  infrequently  used  does 
not  mean  it  has  ceased  to  exist.  There  is  no 
constitutional  doctrine  of  atrophy. 

Congressional  power  under  the  exceptions 
clause  is  itself  an  important  aspect  of  the 
constitutional  plan  for  the  Supreme  Court 
designed  In  Article  III.  When  the  Court 
acts,  in  the  words  of  Prof.  Wallace  Mendel- 
son,  "to  Impose  extraconstitutional  policies 
upon  the  community  under  the  guise  of  in- 
terpretation," the  Court  highlights  the 
wisdom  of  the  founding  fathers  in  reserving 
those  Issues  to  the  states.  Rather  than  re- 
solving difficult  legislative  problems.  Judi- 
cial intervention  Into  abortion,  busing, 
school  prayer,  as  well  as  other  subjects,  has 
inflamed  public  debate  and  seriously  altered 
American  electoral  demographics  during  the 
decades  of  the  1970s  and  1980s. 


Prof.  Louis  Lusky  has  observed  that  the 
Court's  new  role  rests  on  the  "assertion  of 
the  power  to  revise  the  Constitution,  by- 
passing the  cumbersome  amendment  proce- 
dure prescribed  by  Article  V,"  and  on  the 
"repudiation  of  the  limits  on  judicial  review 
that  are  implicit  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of 
Marbury  v.  Madison,"  6  Hastings  Constitu- 
tional Law  Quarterly  403  (1979).  As  Profes- 
sor Hart  suggested  In  his  article,  the  ques- 
tion of  congressional  power  under  the  ex- 
ceptions clause  is  related  to  the  role  of  the 
Supreme  Court  in  the  constitutional  plan, 
and  that,  as  Prof.  Henry  Abraham  ottserved. 
"Is  not  a  question  of  judicial  institutional 
capacity:  it  is  rather  one  of  Judicial  constitu- 
tional legitimacy." 

In  the  February,  1982,  issue  of  this  Jour- 
nal (page  159),  Robert  W.  Meserve  argues 
that  the  limitations  on  congressional  power 
under  the  exceptions  clause  are  so  encom- 
passing that  one  is  left  with  the  distinct  im- 
pression that  Congress  may  act  to  make 
only  the  most  noncontroversial.  technical 
amendments  of  the  Court's  jurisdiction. 
The  article,  however,  fails  to  explain  why.  if 
this  is  so,  the  Court  Itself  has  used  the 
broadest  language  in  describing  congression- 
al power,  or  why  defenders  of  the  Court's 
prerogatives  of  no  less  stature  than  John 
Marshall  viewed  the  provision  as  empower- 
ing Congress  to  diminish  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  as  far  as  necessary  to  protect  the 
""liberty  of  the  people."" 

The  article  maintains  that  Congress  ""does 
not  have  authority  ...  to  deny  the  only 
remedy  utimately  effective  to  right  consti- 
tutional wrongs."  Why  this  is  so  is  not  en- 
tirely clear.  Section  5  of  the  14th  Amend- 
ment provides  that  ""Congress  shall  have 
power  to  enforce,  by  appropriate  legislation, 
the  provisions  of  this  article."'  Professor 
Berger's  book.  Government  By  Judiciary, 
demonstrates  adeptly  that  the  authors  of 
the  14th  Amendment  were  not  confident  of 
the  Court's  ability  to  enforce  the  amend- 
ment. As  Justice  Brennan  maintained  in 
United  StaUt  v,  Guett,  383  U.S.  745  (1966). 
"the  primary  purpose  of  the  amendment 
was  to  augment  the  power  of  Congress,  not 
the  Judiciary." 

It  would  seem  reasonable  that  this  en- 
forcement power  would  Include  at  the  very 
least  the  power  to  determine  what  Is  an  ade- 
quate or  proper  federal  remedy.  The  fact 
that  state  and  federal  court  Judges  may  dis- 
agree over  the  utility  of  a  certain  remedy  in 
particular  circumatancee  would  appear  to 
violate  the  Constitution  no  more  than  the 
fact  that  federal  Judges  may  and  often  do 
disagree  over  the  proper  remedy  when  con- 
sidering the  same  set  of  circumstances. 

United  States  v.  Klein,  IS  Wall.  128  (1871), 
is  cited  in  the  Meserve  article  to  indicate 
"that  the  court  will  not  allow  legislation  to 
undermine  the  fundamental  Judicial  protec- 
tion of  Individual  righu."  This  broad  Inter- 
preutlon  is  accurate  only  In  the  sense  that 
Klein  stands  for  the  proposition  that  the 
court  will  not  allow  Congress  to  use  the  ex- 
ceptions clause  to  alter  the  proceedings  of 
the  court  in  favor  of  a  particular  class  of 
parties. 

In  Klein  the  Court  for  the  first  and  only 
time  Invalidated  legislation  enacted  under 
the  exceptions  clause.  Klein  sought  indem- 
nification for  property  seized  during  the 
Civil  War.  In  reliance  on  prior  Supreme 
Court  and  Court  of  Claims  decisions  that  a 
presidential  pardon  would  make  him  eligible 
for  recovery.  While  the  case  was  pending 
before  Court,  Congress  amended  the  Judi- 
cial Expenses  Act  of  1871  to  provide  that 
presidential  pardons,  like  the  one  Klein  had 


received,  were  not  to  be  considered  suffi- 
cient proof  of  loyalty  to  enable  recovery. 
The  act  also  provided  that  the  facts  recited 
in  the  pardon  would  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  disloyalty,  and  at  that  point  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  court  should  cease,  and  the  suit 
mu^t  be  dismissed. 

After  recounting  this  would-be  effect  of 
the  statute  on  a  judicial  proceeding.  Chief 
Justice  Chase  asked.  "What  is  this  but  to 
prescribe  a  rule  for  the  decision  of  a  cause 
In  a  particular  way? "  The  Court  struck 
down  the  statute  as  an  impermissible  inva- 
sion of  the  Judicial  process  to  attempt  to  de- 
termine the  outcome  of  litigation  In  favor  of 
a  particular  class  of  litigants.  The  Court 
said.  '"It  seems  to  us  that  this  is  not  an  exer- 
cise of  the  acknowledged  power  of  Congress 
to  make  exceptions  and  prescrit>e  regula- 
tions to  the  appellate  power."" 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  decision 
somewhat  contradicts  or  casts  doubt  on 
McCardle.  The  Couri  in  Klein,  however,  did 
not  see  It  that  way.  It  again  affirmed  a 
broad  power  of  Congress  under  the  excep- 
tions clause: 

"Undoubtedly  the  legislature  has  com- 
plete control  over  the  organization  and  ex- 
istence of  that  court  [the  Court  of  Claims) 
and  may  confer  or  withhold  the  right  of 
appeal  from  Its  decisions.  And  if  this  act  did 
nothing  more,  it  would  be  our  duty  to  give  it 
effect.  If  it  simply  denied  the  right  of 
appeal  in  a  particular  class  of  cases,  there 
could  be  no  doubt  that  It  must  be  regarded 
as  an  exercise  of  the  power  of  Congress  to 
make  'such  exceptions  from  the  appellate 
jurisdiction'  as  should  seem  to  it  expedient." 

A  RULE  POR  GOVERNM ENT  OP  COURTS  AWO 
LEGISLA'TtntE 

Ten  years  after  Klein,  the  Court  in  The 
"Francis  Wright".  105  U.S.  381  (1881).  upheld 
a  congressional  limitation  of  Its  Jurisdiction 
in  admiralty  cases  to  questions  of  law.  Chief 
Justice  Waite  wrote  that  "'while  the  appel- 
late power  of  this  court  under  the  Constitu- 
tion extends  to  all  cases  within  the  Judicial 
power  of  the  United  States,  actual  jurisdic- 
tion under  the  power  is  confined  within 
such  limits  as  Congress  sees  fit  to  prescribe. 
.  .  .  What  those  powers  shall  be.  and  to 
what  extent  they  shall  be  exercised,  are, 
and  always  have  been,  proper  subjects  of 
legislative  control." 

The  Meserve  article  also  argues  that 
"remedy<urtailing  legislation  puts  unfair 
pressure  on  state  judges."  Because  they  are 
subject  to  election,  state  judges  may  be  put 
to  the  "great  temptation"  of  having  to 
choose  between  their  duty  to  enforce  the 
Constitution  and  their  Judicial  careers.  If 
this  is  so.  the  question  arises:  Is  it  not  al- 
ready true  today  whenever  state  Judges  are 
called  on  to  reach  a  decision  that  may  be 
unpopular?  This  is  an  astounding  argument. 
One  hardly  knows  whether  it  shows  less 
faith  in  the  democratic  process  or  in  the 
state  judiciaries. 

In  light  of  the  clear  intentions  of  those 
who  framed  Article  III  and  with  an  eye  to 
the  unbroken  chain  of  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions over  186  years  affirming  the  literal 
meaning  of  that  article,  it  is  no  wonder  that 
so  many  members  of  Congress  view  the 
Court's  decisions  on  the  controversial  sub- 
jects of  abortion,  busing,  and  school  prayer 
as  symptomatic  of  a  self-ariiculated  and 
overextended  role  for  the  federal  judiciary. 
A  growing  number  of  members  of  Congress 
share  Professor  Wechslers  view  that  the 
plan  of  the  Constitution  Is  for  Congress  to 
'"decide  from  time  to  time  how  far  the  feder- 
al Judicial  institution  should  be  used.""  Hear- 
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ings  before  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
during  the  97th  Congress  on  legislative  re- 
straints on  the  Judiciary  Indicate  that  in  the 
minds  of  some  senators  the  time  for  a  re-ex- 
amination of  the  proper  role  of  the  federal 
Judiciary  may  be  rapidly  approaching. 

The'  possibility  of  congressional  exercise 
of  its  authority  under  the  exceptions  clause 
may  be  enhanced  by  the  current  political 
environment.  Under  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion there  has  been  a  historic  change  of  di- 
rection in  the  federal  government,  and  not 
Just  in  terms  of  the  national  budget.  The  re- 
lationship t>etween  Washington  and  the 
states  appears  to  be  in  the  process  of  redefi- 
nition, and  the  outcome  is  far  from  clear  at 
this  point. 

As  the  Congress  acts  to  redress  the  eroded 
administrative  prerogatives  of  the  states, 
the  climate  likely  will  become  more  favor- 
able for  re-examining  the  relationship  be- 
tween state  and  national  judiciaries.  If  that 
happens,  one  can  argue  that  the  use  of  con- 
gressional authority  under  the  exceptions 
clause  would  not  be  the  best  solution  to 
problems  involving  the  federal  judiciary. 
but  one  cannot  credibly  contend  that  the 
authority  does  not  exist. 

In  exercising  this  power.  Congress  should 
heed  the  advice  of  Chief  Justice  Marshall  to 
provide  exceptions  that  "go  as  far  as  the 
legislature  may  think  proper  for  the  inter- 
est and  liberty  of  the  people."  In  firmly  es- 
tablishing congressional  power  under  the 
exceptions  clause  and  in  providing  a  solid 
foundation  for  Judicial  review.  Marshall 
fully  appreciated  what  he  wrote  in  Marbury 
v.  Madison:  "The  framers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion contemplated  that  instrument  as  a  rule 
for  the  government  of  courts,  as  well  as  of 
the  legislature." 

(Carl  A.  Anderson,  a  former  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Helms,  is  now  counselor 
to  the  undersecretary  of  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services.  Responsibility 
for  the  views  expressed  is  that  of  the  author 
and  not  the  department.)* 


LETTER  PROM  WEST  AFRICA 

•  Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
my  friendship  with  Warren  Robbins. 
the  Director  of  the  National  Museum 
of  African  Art,  dates  back  some  30 
years  when  I  became  interested  in  the 
art  of  West  Africa.  Over  the  years  I 
have  come  to  learn  a  great  deal  about 
Africa  through  her  art  which,  to  quote 
Warren,  expresses  the  African's 
"innate  sense  of  beauty."  African  art 
has  not  only  been  a  major  element  of 
Africa's  religious,  political,  and  cultur- 
al heritage,  but  has  also  influenced 
Western  World  artists  including  Pablo 
Picasso,  with  its  mystic  and  timeless 
qualities. 

Recently  Warren  returned  from  a  7- 
week  journey  through  the  West  Afri- 
can countries  of  the  Cameroon,  Sen- 
egal. Liberia,  Sierra  Leone,  Niger, 
Ghana.  Nigeria,  and  the  Ivory  Coast. 
In  his  travelog  Warren  makes  several 
observations  offering  an  insight  about 
the  close  relationship  between  art  and 
politics.  And  that  is  why  I  believe,  spe- 
cifically, in  the  importance  of  one 
unique  program  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  It  is  a  part  of  an  interna- 
tional cooperation  with  these  African 
countries    to    establish    a    museum 


system  providing  for  art  to  be  re- 
turned o  its  place  of  origin.  A  strong 
museun  system  in  these  countries  not 
only  insures  the  safekeeping  of  art  for 
future  fenerations  but  allows  for  tour- 
ing exhibits  in  which  Americans— and 
for  that  matter,  people  worldwide- 
can  shafe  in  a  taste  of  African  culture. 
And  often  it  is  by  sharing  in  one  an- 
other's ( lulture  that  we  begin  to  under- 
stand ai  d  communicate. 

Warrt  n  has  not  only  expended  much 
persona  effort  in  developing  a 
museun  system  in  West  Africa,  but  he 
has  als<  been  involved  in  the  repatri- 
ation 01  art  which  has  been  removed 
from  A  rica.  In  fact,  during  this  trip 
he  was  honored  for  his  assistance  in 
the  rep  itriation  of  the  prized  Afo-A- 
Kom  sti  ,tue  to  Cameroon  in  1973. 

Mr.  President,  I  commend  to  my  col- 
leagues his  letter  from  West  Africa  for 
its  insig  it  into  the  cultural  and  politi- 
cal value  of  African  art  and  ask  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  latter  follows: 
Lrrmt  Aiom  West  Africa  to  Friends  and 

CoLLEACucs     Prom     Warren     Robbins. 

FouNODfc  Director.  National  Museum  or 

ArRiCAk  Art— January-February  1982 

Dear  Friends:  I  finally  made  my  long  in- 
tended J(  turney  to  Africa— one  of  the  most 
moving  and  fast  moving  experiences. of  my 
life— seven  countries  in  Just  under  seven 
weeks.  I  had  decided  not  to  mail  out  the 
usual  po  tcard  to  all  those  friends  and  col- 
leagues t  >  whom  I  wanted  to  send  greetings, 
but  inst4  ad  to  write  a  brief  travelogue  to 
send  upo  i  my  return. 

All  tol< .  I  traveled  some  29.600  miles  in  a 
not  very  economical  itinerary  necessitated 
by  progi  un  scheduling  possibilities  at  the 
various  i  American  Embassies  which  hosted 
my  visits ,  Thus  I  t>egan  in  Cameroon  some 
3.000  mi  es  south  of  Senegal  which  I  had 
passed  t  trough  on  my  way  there  only  to 
have  to  (  ouble  back  to  as  the  second  stop  of 
my  trip.  Thence  to  Liberia.  Sierra  Leone. 
Niger  (Ivory  Coast  twice  briefly  in  transit  to 
and  from  Niger).  Ghana  and  Nigeria. 

After  Having  been  involved  in  the  repatri- 
ation of  the  sacred  Afo-A-Kom  statue  to 
Cameroon  in  1973.  I  returned  there  this 
time  to  1  omething  of  a  hero's  welcome.  My 
visit  was  preceded  by  newspaper  reports  of 
my  comitig  and  by  a  video  cassette  recording 
produce(i  by  the  VOA  in  which  Renee  Pous- 
saint  distussed  with  me  the  subject  of  "The 
African  Heritage  at  the  Smithsonian".  The 
half-houf  program  was  seen  by  almost  ev- 
eryone \»ho  had  a  TV  set  in  this  single  net- 
work country  and  Renee  did  an  excellent 
Job  as  kn  interviewer,  to  illuminate  the 
growing  [recognition  in  America  of  the  im- 
portance of  African  art.  the  goals  and  activi- 
ties of  tne  Museum,  and  my  own  ideas  and 
ideals  in  having  established,  now  by  Con- 
gressionil  Act.  a  National  Museum  under 
the  Smithsonian.  Very  well  received,  the 
programi  provided  a  high  recognition  factor 
for  me,  also  in  the  several  other  countries 
where  ii  was  shown  in  either  English  or 
French  versions.  In  Cameroon  there  were 
two  half-hour  radio  interviews  as  part  of 
many  haurs  discussion  of  traditional  culture 
occasiotvd  by  my  visit. 

In  the  eight  years  since  the  Afo-A-Kom 
statue  was  returned  to  the  Fon  (King)  of 
the  Koim  people  in  his  mountain  (Shangri-la 
like)  compound,  the  central  government  of 
Cameroin.  largely  Moslem,  has  come  to  rec- 
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ognize  the  importance  to  the  nation-build- 
ing process  of  reawakening  interest  in  tradi- 
tional culture  and  preserving  art  works  as 
manifestations  of  it.  They  are  even  putting 
out  a  Journal  on  traditional  culture  (to  be 
called  Afo-A^Kom)  for  the  introductory 
issue  of  which  they  have  asked  me  to  do  an 
article.  As  fiffther  evidence  of  the  govern- 
ment's support,  it  is  providing  funds  for  the 
building  of  alproper  shrine  edifice  at  Kom. 
Originally  the  government  had  not  wanted 
the  statue  to  go  back  to  Kom  where  it 
would  enhan(}e  the  authority  of  the  regional 
leader  and  undermine  detribalization  efforts 
in  behalf  of  strong  central  authority.  Fortu- 
nately we  inasted  and  the  ultimate  signifi- 
cance of  America's  return  of  the  Afo-A-Kom 
statue  lays  not  so  much  in  Its  particular  cir- 
cumstances, as  in  the  fact  that  our  action 
spurred  on  a  modem  African  government 
toward  reco^ition  of  the  importance  of 
preserving  such  art.  previously  all  but  over- 
looked (and  Sometimes  swept  under  the  rug 
as  a  vestige  6f  the  erroneously  understood 
"primitive"  bast)  in  the  rapid  process  of 
modernization. 

Following  two  days  of  meetings  and  pro- 
grams in  the  capital  city  (including  a  lecture 
at  the  American  Cultural  Center  on  "The 
Impact  of  Africa  on  Modem  Culture").  I 
rented  a  car '(brand  new  four  wheel  drive, 
air  conditioned  Toyota,  maiden  voyage)  and 
driver  and.  accompanied  by  a  representative 
of  the  Cultural  Ministry  (who  had  studied 
for  eleven  ye^rs  in  America— MA.  Art  Histo- 
ry. Michigaif  State)  set  out  on  a  trip 
through  thd  tieautiful  Cameroon  High- 
lands—as beautiful  an  area  as  one  could  find 
in  the  world-fto  call  upon  the  Fons  of  Kom. 
Bafut.  Ball.  iBabanki  and  the  Sultan  (be- 
cause he's  Moslem  in  contrast  to  the  others) 
of  Foumban.JThere  are  17  of  these  regional 
kingdoms,  tfie  rulers  of  which  are  very 
much  like  European  feudal  lords  of  yore, 
but  subordinfle  now  to  the  central  govern- 
ment of  Cameroon  and.  like  the  Pope,  as 
Stalin  pointed  out.  with  no  divisions.  But 
they  still  haye  a  great  deal  of  socio-political 
authority  anfong  their  people  and  continue 
to  be  greatly  ;revered. 

I  was  awaited  at  Kom  by  the  Fon  and 
at>out  70  of  tne  leaders  of  his  90.000  popula- 
tion realm.  a\  a  special  ceremony  I  was  in- 
ducted into  |he  Chua  Kom.  the  seven  man 
inner  council  of  the  Fon.  and  accordingly 
robed  to  indicate  my  status  as  a  "noble  of 
the  realm".  I  We  stayed  overnight  in  the 
King's  compound- an  adventure  in  itself  too 
intricate  to  describe  here,  but  which  I  will 
write  about  wi  an  article  I  am  preparing  for 
publication.  ['African  Odyssey:  Travel  and 
Travail  in  the  Bright  Continent". 

From  Camjeroon.  I  proceeded  to  Senegal 
where  for  a  week  I  was  a  guest  of  the  new 
president.  Apdou  Diouf.  successor  of  Sen- 
egal's t>eloved  first  president  Leopold 
Senghor  (wno  had  visited  the  Museum  on 
three  separate  occasions  during  his  visits  to 
America).  lit  Senegal  I  visited  all  of  the 
principal  cultural  institutions:  the  National 
Museum  of  African  Art.  one  of  the  t>est  in 
Africa:  the  JMudre  Afrique  Dance  School 
which  combines  classical  training  with  Afri- 
can rhythm  and  movement— they  danced  in 
Washington  j  several  years  ago  under  our 
Museum's  auspices:  the  8.000  student  Uni- 
versity of  D4kar  where  I  lectured:  the  tapes- 
try workshop  at  Thies  where  spectacular 
weavings  art  made  in  the  typical  warm 
colors  of  Aftfca  and  with  traditional  African 
themes.  We  displayed  about  30  such  tapes- 
tries in  an  exhibition  in  the  Museum  in 
1980.  They  are  certainly  on  a  par  with  those 
from  the  world  renowned  French  tapestry 
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workshop  at  Aubusson.  For  these  rich  cul- 
tural resources.  Senegal,  as  Africa's  leading 
intellectual  force  can  be  Justly  proud.  I  also 
visited  the  fortress  island  of  Goree  in  the 
Harbor  of  Dakar  from  which  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  slaves  were  shipped  to  Amer- 
ica. Standing  in  the  bare  shell  and  unfin- 
ished rooms  of  this  old  building,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  conceive  of  the  inhuman  treatment 
of  fellow  human  beings  by  Europeans  and 
Americans  as  it  was  descritied  by  the  Cura- 
tor who  was  also  quick  to  point  out  the  com- 
plicity of  African  slave  traders  themselves 
without  whom  there  would  have  t>een  no 
slave  trade. 

Next  came  Liberia,  where  valiant  but  diffi- 
cult efforts  are  being  made  by  cultural  offi- 
cials to  compete  for  government  attention 
in  order  to  establish  a  proper  museum 
system.  They  need  much  help  and  respond- 
ed warmly  to  the  interest  of  our  Museum 
that  my  presence  in  Ul>eria  represented. 

I  must  say  that  in  each  of  the  countries 
visited,  I  was  extemely  impressed  by  the 
high  calibre  of  American  representatives- 
Public  Affairs  Officers  and  Cultural  At- 
taches of  the  International  Communica- 
tions Agency  (formerly,  and  to  become 
again  USIA).  They  were  all  very  supportive 
in  their  direct  efforts  to  strengthen  indige- 
nous African  cultural  institutions.  A  group 
of  highly  knowledgeable,  dedicated  foreign 
service  officers,  with  very  few  exceptions. 

Sierra  Leone  proved  to  be  a  most  charm- 
ing country,  if  like  Liberia.  Senegal  and 
other  countries,  suffering  severe  economic 
hardships  (Cameroon,  like  Ivory  Coast, 
steadily  building  prosperity,  however). 
There  I  was  privileged  to  call  upon  Presi- 
dent Siakka  Stevens  who  had  visited  the 
Museum  on  the  occasion  of  our  Sierra 
Leone  exhibition  in  1976  and  also  had  the 
National  Dance  Company  of  Sierra  Leone 
perform  in  my  honor  at  a  lovely  dinner 
party  tendered  by  Ambassador  Theresa 
Healy.  I  had  seen  the  group  some  years  ago 
when  it  performed  in  Washington.  To  Presi- 
dent Stevens.  I  presented  a  t>ottle  of  I.W. 
Harpers  in  the  spirit  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
who  once  had  said.  "A  little  libation  now 
and  then  is  a  good  thing. "  The  President  ac- 
cepted it  in  the  same  spirit  and  I  had  made 
a  small  inroad  in  the  scotch  monopoly  on 
the  drinking  tastes  of  contemporary  Afri- 
cans. 

The  two  things  that  struck  me  the  most 
about  Africa  was  the  abounding  beauty,  not 
only  of  its  natural  environment  but  of  its 
people  and  their  great  warmth,  gentleness 
and  genuine  friendliness.  I  felt  this  every- 
where I  went,  even  in  areas  such  as  Ghana 
where  Increasing  political  differences  with 
America  are  to  be  anticipated. 

Each  country  was  different  in  topography 
and  color— the  lush  forest  green  of  the 
coastal  countries:  the  red  earth  of  Came- 
roon, from  the  clay  of  which  all  of  the  vil- 
lage houses  are  built:  the  omnipresent 
desert  brown  of  Niger  and  areas  of  Senegal. 
A  sense  of  color  is  everywhere  in  Africa,  par- 
ticularly in  the  village  market,  striking  in 
the  very  bright  stripes  and  patterns  of  mat- 
tresses piled  high  out  of  doors,  in  the  terry 
cloth  robes  and  towels,  in  the  blankets  and 
wall  hangings  woven  in  intricate  patterns  on 
hand  looms,  and  in  the  clothing  of  the 
people  which  is  radiant  and  variegated.  Afri- 
can women  particularly  have  an  elegance  in 
their  clothes  (and  carriage)  that  is  not  to  be 
fully  appreciated  until  one  encounters  it  in 
their  home  culture.  Coming  out  of  a  modest, 
thatched  roofed,  farm  house,  will  emerge- 
on  her  way  to  work  in  the  fields— a  woman 
in  full  length  dress  of  rich  pattern  and 


color,  with  an  elegance  that  would  not  be 
seen  in  this  country  other  than  at  a  recep- 
tion or  other  dressy  evening  function.  But 
there  she  is  doing  her  farming,  and  her 
dress  is  not  out  of  place.  How  one  looks  is 
important  in  Africa  where  people  have  an 
innate  sense  of  beauty. 

In  Niger,  a  largely  desert  country.  French 
influence  is  pronounced,  as  it  is  in  Senegal. 
Ivory  Coast  and  a  goodly  portion  of  Came- 
roon. But  less  so  then  Moslem  culture 
which,  having  been  in  Africa  for  centuries, 
is  perhaps  the  strongest  characteristic— 
beyond  indigenous  African  cultural  pat- 
terns—to be  perceived  there.  (For  touring 
Europeans,  in  which  category  Africans  in- 
clude Americans.  French  culture  is  to  be  di- 
rectly experienced  in  the  string  of  first  class 
hotels  that  the  French  have  built  all  over 
Africa,  in  several  of  which  I  stayed.  Thus, 
except  for  the  hassle  (literally)  of  transpor- 
tation, travel  in  Africa  need  not  involve  too 
much  travail.  I  recommend  the  experience  if 
you  don't  find  hot  weather  debilitating.) 

Ghana  was  a  sad  experience  for  one  such 
as  I.  who  has  had  a  particular  affinity  for 
that  country  and  culture  from  the  time  of 
my  very  first  acquaintance  with  Ghanaians 
and  with  the  art  of  the  area.  Choosing  to 
take  political  and  economic  paths  (allying 
themselves  with  Libya)  unlike  those  of 
other  countries  which,  though  struggling, 
are  making  some  headway  toward  modern 
viability.  Ghana,  with  it£  industry  stagnat- 
ing, seems  to  be  heading  back  toward  sub- 
sistence farming,  its  national  mind  most  re- 
cently filled  with  the  paranoid  idea  (an- 
nounced over  the  government  radio)  that  in- 
vasion by  the  United  States.  England  and 
Nigeria  was  imminent!  Such  is  the  need  for 
external  enemies  as  a  means  of  keeping  the 
people's  minds  off  their  plight  and  such  is 
the  plight  of  this  country  which  had  so 
much  potential. 

In  Nigeria,  where  there  is  plenty  of  (oil) 
money  to  finance  the  push  to  modernity,  we 
find  superhighways,  high-rise  buildings, 
port  facilities  and  automobiles,  far  t>eyond 
the  country's  capacity  to  absorb  them— at 
least  in  Lagos,  a  city  trebled  in  size  since  In- 
dependence, vainly  and  erratically  trying  to 
gain  control  of  its  too  rapid  development. 
Its  problems  seem  almost  insurmountable. 

In  the  city  of  Ife.  a  couple  of  hours  away 
by  superhighway,  we  find  a  university  of 
12.000  students,  with  the  most  modem 
building— an  entire  full  blown  campus  that 
emerged  in  1968  and  has  since  been  added 
to.  Ife.  where  very  significant  11th  to  13th 
century  terracottas  and  bronzes  have  been 
discovered  during  the  last  several  decades, 
gives  a  hint  of  many  more  archeological  dis- 
coveries to  come,  that  will  lead  toward  the 
reconstruction  of  both  the  history  of  Africa 
and  our  ideas  and  misconceptions  concern- 
ing it. 

The  government  of  Nigeria  has  developed 
the  most  advanced  museum  system  any- 
where to  be  found  in  Africa,  The  National 
Museum  in  Lagos  has  a  collection  of  some 
12.000  objects  in  its  re8er^■es  and  displays 
outstanding  examples  reflecting  "2.000 
Years  of  Nigerian  Art ".  A  taste  of  this  col- 
lection Americans  have  had  from  the  tour- 
ing exhibit  of  that  name  that  was  shown  at 
the  Corcoran  with  the  Museum's  co-spon- 
sorship. 

But  aside  from  Nigeria.  Senegal  and  Niger 
which  has  a  remarkable.  Smithsonian-in- 
mlniature  (a  combination  museum  of  indige- 
nous culture,  archeology,  paleontology  and 
a  zoo),  the  museum  situation  in  West  Africa 
is  deplorable,  making  all  the  talk  of  repa- 
triation of  objects  that  one  hears  in  Africa 


utterly  meaningless  at  this  stage  of  the 
game.  There  is  little  or  no  control,  security, 
proper  systems  of  conser\-ation  and  display: 
very  few  trained  staff,  no  general  code  of 
museum  ethics:  and  given  the  urgent  prior- 
ities of  material  development,  little  money 
to  devote  to  the  development  of  museum 
systenu  in  each  country. 

The  Museum  of  African  Art.  in  keeping 
with  long  range  Smithsonian  policies  for 
international  cooperation  in  the  preser\'a- 
tion  of  the  human  heritage,  hopes  to  devel- 
op in  the  coming  years  on-going  working  re- 
lationships with  certain  of  the  museums  in 
Africa,  involving  both  the  exchange  of  per- 
sonnel and  of  art  for  loan  exhibitions.  The 
Smithsonian  hopes  thereby  to  help 
strengthen  indigenous  African  efforts  to 
foster  the  presenation  of  Africa's  cultural 
patrimony. 

The  American  Ambassadors  themselves  in 
each  of  the  countries  I  visited  showed  much 
interest  in  such  initiative  and  are  ready  to 
support  them  in  any  way  possible.  Ambassa- 
dors Hume  Horan  in  Cameroon.  Charles 
Bray  in  Senegal.  William  Swing  in  Liberia. 
Theresa  Healy  in  Sierra  Leone.  Nancy 
Rawls  in  Ivory  Coast  and  Tom  Smith  in 
Ghana  (our  Ambassadors  to  Niger  and  Nige- 
ria were  not  at  Post)  as  well  as  Public  Af- 
fairs and  Cultural  Officers  all  hosted  din- 
ners or  luncheons  on  the  occasion  of  my 
visiu  to  give  me  the  opportunity  to  become 
t>etter  acquainted  with  the  leading  cultural 
and  academic  people  in  their  countries,  and 
they  with  me.  The  exchanges  were  most 
fruitful,  strengthening  bonds  of  trust  for 
future  working  relationships. 

In  the  couse  of  my  trip  I  lectured  fre- 
quently not  only  to  general  audiences  at 
American  Cultural  Centers  and  students  at 
universities,  but  to  groups  of  cultural  offi- 
cials and  museum  professional  staffs  (75  in 
Ghana.  25  in  Nigeria.  40  in  Liberia,  smaller 
seminars  in  Cameroon.  Niger  and  else- 
where). Embassy  officials  also  set  up  oppor- 
tunities for  me  to  meet  with  key  govern- 
ment officials  at  all  levels  who  welcomed 
America's  preferred  opportunities  for  inter- 
museum  cooperation.  The  response  to  my 
remarks  was  uniformly  positive  even  though 
Africans  are  extremely  troubled  about  the 
problem  of  repatriation  of  objects  removed 
from  Africa  during  the  last  centuries.  The 
facts  of  the  matter  are  however,  that  if  such 
objects  had  not  been  removed  (by  whomever 
and  whether  legitimately  or  illegitimately) 
they  simply  would  not  exist  today.  And 
today,  with  the  few  exceptions  noted  alwve. 
there  are  no  properly  secure  Museum  sys- 
tems for  such  objects  if  they  were  retumed. 
Having  l>een  responsible  for  the  return  of 
two  important  objects  to  Africa  when  the 
circumstances  warranted  it.  I  could  speak 
from  a  position  of  some  credibility.  The  long 
range  responsibility  to  assemble  and  return 
representative  collections  of  traditional  Af- 
rican Art  to  Africa  remains  a  question  to  be 
resolved  in  the  future. 

This  brief  report,  though  perhaps  t>etter 
than  a  postcard,  hardly  does  Justice  to  the 
many  rich  insights,  ideas  and  impressions  I 
have  gained  from  my  trip.  Nevertheless  I 
close,  with  t>est— if  slightly  belated— wishes 
from  Africa. 

With  much  appreciation  of  your  friend- 
ship and  support  these  past  years.  I  look 
forward  to  seeing  each  of  you  personally 
before  too  long,  as  opportunities  present 
themselves.* 
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OBSERVATIONS  OP  ALASKA 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President. 
Alaska  is  as  unfamiliar  to  many  Amer- 
icans as  is  Outer  Mongolia.  Myths  and 
misperceptions  about  my  home  State 
abound.  For  years  people  thought  that 
Alaska  was  a  frozen  wasteland  whose 
inhabitants  lived  in  igloos  and  used 
dogsleds.  With  the  discovery  of  signifi- 
cant amounts  of  oil  in  Alaska,  the  old 
misperceptions  have  been  replaced  by 
new  ones.  The  newest  misperception  is 
that  Alaskans  are  rolling  in  enormous 
amounts  of  oil  wealth.  Nothing  could 
be  farther  from  the  truth.  When 
Alaska  was  being  considered  for  state- 
hood. Members  of  Congress  were  con- 
cerned that  Alaska  did  not  have  the 
economic  and  resource  base  to  be  a 
viable  State.  With  the  current  influx 
of  oil  revenues,  that  is  starting  to 
change  for  the  better.  These  oil  reve- 
nues, however,  are  needed  to  remedy 
longstanding  social  and  economic 
problems  in  the  State. 

For  example.  Alaska  has  less  than 
half  the  national  aVerage  of  hospital 
beds  per  capita.  The  State  has  0.64 
nursing  home  beds  per  100,000  per- 
sons, compared  to  the  national  aver- 
age of  4.89.  Seventeen  percent  of  Alas- 
ka's homes  are  substandard  or  over- 
crowded, as  opposed  to  a  national  av- 
erage of  7.7  percent.  The  U.S.  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency  estimated 
in  1980  that  it  would  require  per 
capita  expenditures  of  $783  to  bring 
Alaska's  publicly  owned  sewage  treat- 
ment works  up  to  secondary  treatment 
standards.  The  national  average  per 
capita  cost  was  $128,  and  no  other 
State  had  per  capita  costs  over  $300. 
Alaska  shares  the  dubious  honor  with 
Mississippi  of  having  the  fewest  physi- 
cians per  100.000  residents— 78.  This 
compares  with  a  national  average  of 
163  per  100.000  residents.  Less  than  1 
percent  of  Alaska's  area  is  accessible 
by  road. 

I  am  encouraged  that  members  of 
the  national  press  are  starting  to  rec- 
ognize Alaska's  problems  as  well  as  its 
greatness.  An  article  by  Richard 
Reeves,  a  nationally  syndicated  colum- 
nist, recently  came  to  my  attention. 
Mr.  Reeves  has  been  traveling  in  my 
State.  His  article  points  out  the  con- 
trast between  Alaska's  oil  potential, 
and  its  serious  economic  and  social 
needs.  I  encourage  my  colleagues  to 
read  this  article.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  Mr.  Reeves'  article  be  printed  in 
full  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Daily  News, 

May  26,  1982] 

Alaska:  An  Oil-Rich.  Americanized,  Third 

World  Country 

(By  Richard  Reeves) 

JONEAU.— "People  in  the  Lower  48  think 
we're  ripping  them  off,  I  know  that, "  said 
Gov.  Jay  Hammond.  "They  don't  under- 
stand that  we  have  enormous  needs  here. 
Poverty  here  is  worse  than  in  Appalachia. 
Have  you  seen  Bethel?" 
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Yes.  I  I  lad.  When  I  was  there.  In  Western     industry,  fish 
Alaska  3<  0  miles  from  Russia,  I  had  to  keep    in  aid  from 
remindin ;  myself  that  I  was  in  the  United     from 
States.  wealth. 

°Peopl(  think  we  want  gold-plated  plumb-     Alaska  into  a 
ing."  Hai  imond  said  as  we  talked  about  his 
state's  oil  profits.  "But  a  lot  of  places  in 
Alaska  d<  n't  even  have  outhouses." 

I  know,  I  said.  I  saw.  In  Bethel  and  ai  lot  of 
other  pi  ices  they  use  buckets.  "Honey 
pots."  Tl  le  ground,  under  a  few  inches  of 
dusty  rot  ds  and  small  building  lots  laid  over 
mushy  ti  ndra,  is  frozen  solid  all  year  long. 

In  Betl  lel.  white  Americans  and  E^skimos 
are  payir  g  several  hundred  dollars  a  month 
to  live  ill  the  barge  containers  that  bring 
supplies  I  IP  from  Seattle.  The  steel  boxes— 8 
feet  by  2  feet  by  24  feet— have  windows 
and  doon  cut  into  them  and  are  plunked 
down  on  }S-gallon  oil  drums.  That's  housing 
in  the  S4  venth-largest  community  (popula- 
tion 10.6'  1 )  in  Alaska. 

There  i  ire  no  roads  into  or  out  of  Bethel. 
It  can  on  iy  be  reached  by  plane— Anchorage 
is  more  :han  400  miles  away— or  by  boat 
after  the  Kuskokwim  River  thaws  in  May. 

That  it  the  thing  to  rememt>er  al>out  our 
largest,  c  >ldest  state:  Alaska  has  no  roads. 

With  I  he  exception  of  Anchorage  and 
Fairbank  >.  there  is  no  way  to  get  from  one 
place  to  mother  without  an  airplane.  That 
is  why  I  nore  than  10.000  of  the  400.000 
people  iijthe  state  are  licensed  pilots. 

Alaska :  is  a  developing  country.  It  is  not 
really  the  last  American  frontier— they  are 
watching  "The  Dukes  of  Hazzard"  in  Bethel 
and  villaies  up  the  river- as  much  as  it  is  an 
oil-rich  Americanized  Third  World  country. 

Alaska  ieven  has  the  xenophobic  and  some 
of  the  x^ophobic  laws  of  the  Third  World. 
On  consiruction  projects  employing  more 
than  10  people.  95  percent  of  the  employees 
must  l>e)fVlaska  residents.  And.  under  a  law 
now  beiilg  challenged  before  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme dourt.  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
state's  oi  revenues  would  be  divided  among 
residentson  the  basis  of  how  long  they  have 
lived  in  the  state.  (The  constitutional  chal- 
lenge is  I  based  on  the  premise  that  the 
rights  ofJAmericans  are  r(x>ted  in  more  fun- 
damental concepts  than  how  long  people 
have  livecl  at  their  current  addresses.) 

The  oil  money— Alaska  produces  one- 
eighth  of  American  oil— has  distorted  na- 
tional perceptions  of  the  state  bj\6  Alaskans' 
S>erceptiQn  of  themselves  and  their  own  re- 
ality. Folks  up  here,  most  of  whom  live  in 
relatively  prosperous  and  stereotypical 
America*  places  like  Anchorage,  have  elimi- 
nated thf  state  income  tax  and  other  taxes 
to  live  oi  oil  revenues  and  oil  taxes. 

"Too  nany  Alaskans  have  been  seduced 
into  beleving  the  oil  money  will  keep 
coming  Ml  forever."  said  Hammond,  a  con- 
servative and  conservationist  Republican 
who  opioses  tax  breaks  for  development 
and  woiMd  like  to  keep  the  state  something 
like  the]  wild  place  he  came  to  as  a  bush 
pilot  35  jyears  ago.  "I  was  against  eliminat- 
ing taxee  and  becoming  dependent  on  oil. 
Inevitably,  the  oil  will  run  out  or  there  will 
be  a  change  in  the  pricing  structure." 

"We  ceuld  have  a  catastrophe  here."  said 
Hammond,  who  will  leave  office  at  the  end 
of  the  y*ar  after  two  terms. 

Alaska  Hammond  seems  to  understand 
quite  will,  is  not  as  rich  and  blessed  as 
many  other  Alaskans  l>elieve  it  is.  Like  any 
developihg  country  with  one  great  rich  re- 
source. 1 1  must  visualize  the  day  when  that 
resourcj  is  gone  or  worthless.  ORDER 

If  it  d  >esn't.  the  whole  state  will  have  an 
econom;   like  Bethel's- that  poor  place  pro-        Mr 
duces  at  out  $10  million  a  year  from  its  one     unanimous 
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ng.  and  gets  $16  million  a  year 

J|uneau  and  $27  million  a  year 

The     perception     of 

could    one    day    turn 

true  welfare  state.* 


INTERNATIONAL  LINER 
SHIPPING  POUCY 

•  Mr.    PACjKWOOD.    Mr.    President, 
the   administration    has   recently   an- 
nounced the  first  phase  of  its  mari- 
time   promotional    policy,    much    of 
which  I  heartily  support.  At  the  same 
time,  a  nutaber  of  international  regu- 
latory issues  which  have  a  significant 
impact  on  ihe  U.S.  merchant  marine 
and    domestic    commerce    generally, 
remain  to  be  settled.  In  the  coming 
weeks,  the  pepartment  of  Transporta- 
e  State  Department  will 
discuss  with  foreign  na- 
ese  problems  may  t>e  re- 
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le  we  in  Congress  are 
the  Federal  role  in  the 
ocean  shipbing  industry,  others  are 
moving  to  restrict  competition,  to  arti- 
ficially allocate  cargoes,  to  replace  eco- 
nomic decisions  with  social  and  politi- 
cal maridatcs.  and  free  enterprise  with 
bureaucracf.  I  am  talking  about  the 
United  Nations  Code  of  Liner  Conduct 


unilateral  reservations  of 
developing    nations.    Less 
but  of  some  concern,  are 
of  increased  regulation  by 
the  Europe  in  Economic  Community.  I 
am  oppose(   to  the  UNCTAD  code.  It 
will  hurt  s  ;ippers,  carriers,  and  ulti- 
mately coniumers  who  would  pay  for 


the  higher 
ports.  I  am 


cently.    as 
UNCTAD 


importers, 
the  health 


time,  I  am 
number  of 
been  called 


transportation  costs  of  im- 
opposed  to  cargo  reserva- 
tion schennes  if  they  render  our  ex- 
ports noncompetitive.  As  I  stated  re- 
an    alternative    to    the 

:ode  we  can  and  should 
begin  to  caiefully  craft  bilateral  agree- 
ments witli  individual  trading  part- 
ners. In  tt\s  way.  the  United  States 
can  best  pi'otect  the  interests  of  our 

exporters,  consumers,  and 

>f  our  merchant  marine.* 


ORDl  m.  OF  PROCEDURE 


Mr.    BAKER.   Mr.   President,    if   no 

other  Sena  or  seeks  recognition  at  this 

prepared  to  proceed  with  a 

routine  matters  that  have 

to  my  attention. 

Is  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

the  minorit;y  leader,  prepared  to  do  so? 

Mr.  RO^RT  C.  BYRD.  Yes. 

BAK  5R.  Mr.  President.  I  have  a 
requests  to  make.  I  believe 
all  been  cleared  with  the 


Mr 

number  of 
they  have 


distinguished  minority  leader.   I  will 


state  them 


and  for  tha  t  of  the  Senate. 


FOR  STAR  PRINT-S.  2664 
Mr.  President.   I  ask 


BAi  :ER 


now  for  his  consideration 


star  printed  to  reflect  the  following 
change,  which  I  send  to  the  desk. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  star  printed,  as  fol- 
lows: 

S.  2664 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
title  III  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  section 
301  the  following  new  section: 

"limitations  on  total  budget  outlays 

"Sec.  301A.  (a)  In  General.— For  any 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  September  30. 
1982.  the  amount  of  total  budget  outlays  set 
forth  in  any  concurrent  resolution  on  the 
budget  may  not  exceed  an  amount  equal  to 
the  greater  of — 

"(1)  the  difference  between— 

"(A)  an  amount  which  bears  the  same  re- 
lationship to  the  gross  national  product  of 
the  United  States  at  the  close  of  such  fiscal 
year  as  the  total  budget  outlays  for  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  gross  national 
product  of  the  United  States  at  the  close  of 
such  preceding  fiscal  year,  and 

"(B)  an  amount  which  is  equal  to  one  per- 
cent of  the  gross  national  product  for  such 
fiscal  year:  or 

"(2)  18  percent  of  the  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  such  fiscal  year. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the  gross 
national  product  shall  be  estimated  by  the 
Director  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
and  reported  by  the  Director,  from  time  to 
time,  to  the  Committees  on  the  Budget  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Senate.". 

(b)  Unless  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number 
of  both  Houses  of  Congress  shall  have 
passed  a  bill  directed  solely  to  approving 
specific  additional  receipts  and  such  bill  has 
become  law. 

(c)  Section  Kb)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  and  Impoundment  Control  Act  of 
1974  is  amended  by  inserting  after  the  item 
section  301  the  following  new  item: 

"Sec.  301A.  Limitations  on  total  budget  out- 
lays.". 


consent   that  S.   2664   be 


ENDANGERED  SPECIES  ACT 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  6133. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Resolved,  That  the  House  disagree  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6133)  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act  of  1973".  and  ask  a  confer- 
ence with  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon. 

Ordered,  That  Mr.  Jones  of  North  Caroli- 
na. Mr.  Breaux.  Mr.  Studds.  Mr.  Bowsn.  Mr. 
Snyder.  Mr.  Forsythe.  and  Mr.  Emery  be 
the  managers  of  the  conference  on  the  part 
of  the  House;  and  as  additional  managers 
solely  for  consideration  of  section  4  of  the 
House  bill  and  modifications  committed  to 
conference:  Mr.  Bonker  and  Mr.  Leach. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  agree  to  the  House  re- 
quest for  a  conference  and  that  the 
Chair  be  authorized  to  appoint  confer- 
ees on  behalf  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Staf- 
roRO,  Mr.  CHArEs.  Mr.  Gorton.  Mr. 
Randolph,  and  Mr.  Mitchell  confer- 
ees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  FOR  STAR  PRINT-H.R. 
5890 

Mr.  BAKE:R.  Mr.  President,  due  to  a 
printing  error  at  the  Government 
Printing  Office.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  H.R.  5890  be  star  printed  to 
reflect  the  following  change  which  I 
send  to  the  desk: 

The  change  is  as  follows: 

Beginning  on  line  13.  after  the  word 
"acquisition",  insert  "$110  million". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NATIONAL  NCO/PETTY  OFFICER 
WEEK 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  now  to  the  consideration  of 
House  Joint  Resolution  518.  designat- 
ing National  NCO/Petty  Officer 
Week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  state  the  Joint  resolution  by 
title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  House  Joint  Resolution  (H.J.  Res.  518) 
to  designate  the  week  commencing  with  the 
fourth  Monday  in  June  1982  as  "National 
NCO/Petty  Officer  Week". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Joint  resolution  will 
be  considered  as  having  been  read  the 
first  and  second  times  by  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  Joint  resolution? 

There  being  on  objection,  the  joint 
resolution  (H.J.  Res.  518)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

Blr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  Joint  resolution 
was  agreed  to.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  CERTAIN  ACTION 
DURING  RECESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  until  Tues- 
day, June  29,  1982  at  11  a.m.,  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  be  authorized  to 
receive  messages  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  or  the  House  of 
Representatives,  that  they  be  appro- 
priately referred,  and  that  the  Vice 
President,  the  President  pro  tempore, 
or  the  Acting  President  pro  tempore 
be  authorized  to  sign  all  duly  enrolled 
bills  and  Joint  resolutions. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  PRO  FORMA 
SESSION  TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Previously,  I  an- 
nounced, Mr.  President,  that  tomor- 
row, there  would  be  a  pro  forma  ses- 
sion of  the  Senate.  In  order  to  fully 
implement  that,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  when  the  Senate  concludes 
its  business  today,  it  recess  until  9:30 
a.m.,  tomorrow.  Friday.  June  25.  1982: 
and  that  immediately  upon  convening 
on  said  day.  the  Presiding  Officer 
shall,  without  the  transaction  of  any 
business  or  debate,  declare  the  Senate 
recessed  until  11  a.m..  on  Tuesday 
next,  June  29, 1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TIME  LIMITATION 
AGREEMENT-S.  2240 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
flexitime  measure.  I  ask  unsuiimous 
consent  that  when  the  Senate  turns  to 
the  consideration  of  S.  2240.  a  bill  to 
authorize  the  Federal  Government's 
use  of  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules  for  its  employees,  but  not 
before  Tuesday.  June  29.  1982.  the  bill 
be  considered  under  the  following  time 
agreement: 

To  be  30  minutes  on  the  bill  equally 
divided  between  Senators  Stevens  and 
Eagleton.  or  their  designees:  1  hour 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) to  the  Walsh-Healy  Act.  and 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act;  30  minutes  on  a  per- 
fecting amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Kennedy)  to  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment: two  committee  amendments  to 
be  offered  and  det>ated  out  of  the  time 
allotted  on  the  l>ill;  that  no  other 
amendments  in  the  first  or  second 
degree  be  in  order;  5  minutes  on  any 
debatable  motions,  appeals  or  points 
of  order,  if  so  submitted  to  the  Senate; 
and  that  the  agreement  be  in  the 
usual  form. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered,  That  when  the  Senate  proceeds 
to  the  consideration  of  S.  2240.  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize the  Federal  Government's  use  of 
flexible  and  compressed  work  schedules  for 
its  employees,  but  not  before  Tuesday.  June 
29.  1982.  debate  on  an  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong)  relative  to  the  Walsh-Healy  Act 
and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
Standards  Act  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled,  debate  on 
a  perfecting  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy) to  the  Armstrong  amendment  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  debate  on  two  committee 
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amendments  which  shall  be  offered  shall  be 
debated  out  of  the  time  allotted  on  the  bill, 
with  no  other  amendments  in  the  first  and 
second  degree  to  be  in  order,  and  debate  on 
any  debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of 
order  which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  5 
minutes,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled: Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  t>e  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  30  minutes,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  and  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Eagleton);  Provided, 
That  the  said  Senators,  or  either  of  them, 
may,  from  the  time  under  their  control  on 
the  passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional 
time  to  any  Senator  during  the  consider- 
ation of  any  amendment,  debatable  motion, 
appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  no  amendment  not 
germane  be  received. 


CALENDAR 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  bills  on  the  calendar.  If  the 
Senator  from  California  will  permit 
me  to  finish  this  wrapup.  then  I  shall 
be  pleased  to  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HAYAKAWA.  Indeed,  I  am 
pleased  to  do  that.  Mr.  F>resident. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  bills  on  the  calendar  today 
that  are  cleared  for  action  on  this  side 
by  unanimous  consent.  That  is  Calen- 
dar Order  Nos.  578,  680,  685,  686.  and 
687,  I  inquire  of  the  minority  leader  if 
he  is  in  a  position  to  clear  part  or  all 
of  those  measures  for  action  by  unani- 
mous consent  on  his  side. 

Mr,  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, all  items  named  by  the  majority 
leader  are  cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  may  proceed  to 
consider  the  items  Just  identified. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MARITIME  PROGRAMS  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  TRANSPOR- 
TATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2336)  to  authorize  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1983  for  cer- 
tain maritime  programs  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Science,  and  Transportation,  with  an 
amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause,  and  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

That  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated for  certain  maritime  programs  of  the 
Department  of  Transportation  for  the  fiscal 
year  1983,  as  follows: 

( 1 )  for  payment  of  obligations  incurred  for 
operating  differential  subsidy,  not  to  exceed 
$454,010,000: 


(2)  foi  expenses  necessary  for  research 
and  development  activities,  not  to  exceed 
S16,800,io0: 

(3)  foi  expenses  necessary  for  operations 
and  training  activities,  not  to  exceed 
$71,013,ioO,  including  not  to  exceed— 

(a)  $6,|16,000  for  reserve  fleet  expenses: 

(b)  $2^.607.000  for  maritime  education  and 
training  expenses,  including  not  to  exceed 
$17,251,000  for  maritime  training  at  the 
Merchai^t  Marine  Academy  maintained 
under  section  1303  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  193f ,  as  amended,  $10,668,000  for  finan- 
cial assistance  to  State  maritime  academies 
assisted  under  section  1304  of  the  Act,  and 
$1,688,000  for  expenses  necessary  for  addi- 
tional ttaining  provided  under  section  1305 
of  the  Afct:  and 

(c)  $34,890,000  for  other  operations  and 
trainingjexpenses. 

Sec.  i.  Section  615  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1185),  te  amend- 
ed to  re^d  as  follows: 
Sec.  eis.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
this  Act,  prior  to  October  1,  1984, 
^tor  receiving  or  applying  for  oper- 
Fferential  subsidy  under  this  title 
struct,  reconstruct,  or  acquire  its 
)f  over  five  thousand  deadweight 
side  the  United  States.  Any  vessel 
ted.  reconstructed,  or  acquired  in 
accordance  with  this  section  or  section  1610 
of  Public  Law  97-35  and  any  vessel  other- 
wise constructed,  reconstructed,  or  acquired 
outside  pt  the  United  States  and  document- 
ed unde^  the  laws  of  the  United  States  prior 
to  October  1.  1984,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
been  Unf  ted  States  built  for  the  purposes  of 
this  title,  section  901(b)  of  this  Act.  and  sec- 
tion 5(71  of  the  Port  and  Tanker  Safety  Act 
of  1978  M6  U.S.C.  391a(7)).". 

Sec.  3|  Section  1103(f)  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  'Act,  1936  (46  U.S.C.  1273(f)).  is 
amende^  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "No  additional  limi- 
tations knay  t>e  imposed  on  new  commit- 
ments t^  guarantee  loans  for  any  fiscal  year, 
except  it)  such  amounts  as  established  in  ad- 
vance inj annual  authorization  Acts.". 

Sec.  41  The  Secretary  of  Transportation 
shall  n^t  enter  into  new  commitments  to 
guarantee  loans  under  section  1103(f)  of  the 
It  Marine  Act.  1936  (46  U.S.C. 
in  an  amount  greater  than 
during  fiscal  year  1983.  1984,  and 
>vided.  That  not  more  than 
tOOO  may  be  committed  in  any  one 
(years. 
(a)  Section  1104(aH3)  of  the  Mer- 
[arine  Act,  1936,  as  amended  (46 
|274(a>(3)).  Is  amended  by  inserting 
word  "Fund"  the  words  ",  or  for 
>lated  obligations  were  accelerated 
by  the  Secretary,". 
:tion  1104(h)  of  such  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
1274(h))  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  the 
word  "acceleration"  the  word  ",  assump- 
tion,".  I 

(c)  T)|e  first  sentence  of  section  1105(a)  of 
such  A(it  (46  U.S.C.  127S(a))  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "demand"  the  fol- 
lowing: "(unless  the  Secretary  shall,  upon 
such  terms  as  may  in  his  discretion  be  pro- 
vided in  the  obligations  or  agreements  relat- 
ing thereto,  prior  to  such  demand,  in  his  dis- 
cretion, have  assumed  the  obligor's  rights 
and  duties  under  said  obligations  and  agree- 
ments aid  shall  have  made  any  payments  in 
defaultr. 

(d)  Section  llOS(b)  of  such  Act  (46  U.S.C. 
1275(b))  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  in  the  event  of  a  default  under  a 
mortga  :e.  loan  agreement,  or  other  security 
agreem  int  between  the  obligor  and  the  Sec- 
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retary.  the  Secretary  may  (upon  such  terms 
as  may  in  hts  discretion  be  provided  in  the 
obligations  or  agreements  relating  thereto), 
at  his  option  and  discretion— 

"(1)  notify 'the  obligee  or  his  agent  of  such 
default  and  the  assumption  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  dbligor's  rights  and  duties  under 
said  obligation  and  agreements  relating 
thereto  andimake  any  payment  in  default: 
or  I 

"(2)  notify  the  obligee  or  his  agent  of  such 
default  and  the  obligee  or  his  agent  shall 
have  the  ris^t  to  demand  at  or  before  the 
expiration  of  such  period  as  may  be  speci- 
fied in  the  guarantee  or  related  agreements, 
but  not  later  than  60  days  from  the  date  of 
such  notice,  payment  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  unpaid  principal  amount  of  said  obliga- 
tion and  Che  unpaid  interest  thereon. 
Within  suchj  period  as  may  be  specified  in 
the  guarantee  or  related  agreements,  but 
not  later  than  30  days  from  the  date  of  such 
demand,  the  Secretary  shall  promptly  pay 
to  the  obligee  or  his  agent  the  unpaid  prin- 
cipal amounk  of  said  obligation  and  unpaid 
Interest  theijeon  to  the  date  of  payment. 

The  validityl  of  the  guarantee  of  an  obliga- 
tion made  bff  the  Secretary  under  this  title 
shall  be  uiiaffected  and  such  guarantee 
shall  remaiii  in  full  force  and  effect  not- 
withstanding any  assumption  of  such  obli- 
gation by  the  Secretary  pursuant  to  subsec- 
tions (a)  and  (b)  of  this  section.". 

(e)  The  fiist  sentence  of  section  1105(c)  of 
such  Act  (4f  U.S.C.  1275(c)>  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "payment"  the 
words  "or  assumption"  and  by  inserting 
after  "Secretary",  the  first  time  it  appears, 
the  words  ".|in  his  discretion.". 

Sec.  6.  Section  362(b)(7)  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(7)  under  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  of 
the  commencement  of  any  action  by— 

"(A)  the  Secretary  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  to  foreclose  a  mortgage  or 
deed  of  trust  in  any  case  in  which  the  mort- 
gage or  dee^  of  trust  held  by  the  Secretary 
is  insured  or  was  formerly  insured  under  the 
National  Housing  Act  and  covers  property, 
or  combinations  of  property,  consisting  of 
five  or  more  living  units:  or 

"(B)  the  Secretary  of  Transportation  to 
foreclose  a  tnortgage  on  a  vessel  or  vessels 
pursuant  tolthe  Ship  Mortgage  Act.  1920.  as 
amended,  h^ld  by  said  Secretary  under  the 
provisions  ojf  sections  1101-1110  or  section 
207  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  as 
amended:  or'. 

Sec.  7.  Commencing  with  fiscal  year  1983. 
appropriation  of  funds  to  carry  out  the  laws 
administered  by  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission shall  be  subject  to  annual  authori- 
zation.        I 

Sec.  8.  Funds  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated in  tlie  amount  of  $11,650,000  for  the 
use  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Commission  for 
the  fiscal  yekr  1983. 

Sec.  9.  Sedtion  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920  (^6  U.S.C.  883).  is  amended  by 
adding  the  |following  new  sentence  at  the 
end  thereof!  "For  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, after  I>eceml>er  31.  1983.  or  until  such 
time  as  an  incineration  vessel  has  been  con- 
structed in  t|he  United  States  and  document- 
ed as  a  vessel  of  the  United  States,  whichev- 
er occurs  hter.  the  transportation  of  haz- 
ardous waste,  as  defined  in  section  1004(5) 
of  the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recovery 
Act  of  1976  142  U.S.C.  6903(5)),  from  a  point 
in  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  the 
incineration!  at  sea  of  that  waste  shall  t>e 
deemed  to  jbe  transportation  by  water  of 
merchandise  between  points  in  the  United 
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States:  Provided,  however.  That  the  provi- 
sions of  this  sentence  shall  not  apply  to 
such  transportation  when  performed  by  an 
ocean  incineration  vessel,  or  a  replacement 
to  such  vessel  in  case  of  maritime  casualty 
owned  by  or  under  construction  for  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  on  May  1.  1982.  Such 
vessels  shall  meet  all  current  Coast  Guard 
and  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
standards  with  respect  to  oce^n  inciner- 
ation. The  term  citizen  of  the  United 
States'  means  a  corporation  wholly  owned 
by  such  a  citizen  as  defined  in  sections  2(a) 
and  2(b)  of  the  Shipping  Act  1916  (46  U.S.C. 
802  (a)  and  b)).". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  passed,  Mr. 
President. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


WILLIAM  R.  COTTER  FEDERAL 
BUILDING 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (H.R.  4569)  to  designate  the 
U.S.  Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford, 
Conn.,  as  the  "William  R.  Cotter  Fed- 
eral Building". 

Mr.  WEICKER.  Mr.  President. 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr..  once  said 
in  speaking  of  his  duty  to  his  Nation 
that: 

. . .  the  best  service  we  can  do  for  our  coun- 
try ...(is)  to  hammer  out  as  compact  and 
solid  a  piece  of  work  as  one  can.  to  make  it 
first  rate,  and  to  leave  it  unadvertised. 

To  the  best  of  his  ability  this  was 
the  dictum  that  governed  the  perform- 
ance of  William  R.  Cotter,  who  until 
his  death  this  past  September,  served 
as  Congressman  from  the  First  Dis- 
trict in  Connecticut. 

Bill  Cotter  was  responsible  for  ham-, 
mering  out  a  good  deal  of  solid  legisla- 
tion, which  although  first  rate,  was 
not  pursued  by  Bill  Cotter  out  of  any 
desire  for  fame  or  glory  on  his  part, 
but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  his  con- 
stituents. Bill  Cotter  worked  quietly, 
but  efficiently,  and  his  loss  was 
mourned  by  not  only  those  he  repre- 
sented, but  more  importantly  by  those 
who  admired  the  way  he  got  things 
done. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  spoken  before 
on  the  need,  in  this  era  of  partisan  po- 
litical posturing,  to  commemorate 
those  who  were  able  to  rise  above  the 
mean.  Bill  Cotter  was  such  a  man.  and 
I  am  pleased  that  we  now  have  the  op- 
portunity to  memorialize  him  by  pass- 
ing H.R.  4569  a  bill  which  would  name 
the  U.S.  Post  Office  in  Hartford. 
Conn,,  the  William  R,  Cotter  Federal 
Building. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
bill,  and  I  would  like  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  Senator  Stevens  for  his 
efforts  in  this  regard. 


The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  RESPIRATORY 
THERAPY  WEEK 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  193) 
designating  the  week  of  Noveml)er  7 
through  November  13.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Respiratory  Therapy  Week", 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  Joint  resolution,  and  the  pream- 
ble, are  as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  193 

Whereas  respiratory  therapy  is  recognized 
as  one  of  the  most  modem  and  progressive 
segments  of  the  health  care  delivery  system 
in  the  United  States: 

Whereas  there  are  over  eighty  thousand 
respiratory  therapy  practitioners  in  the 
Nation  who  are  making  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  delivery  of  quality  health 
care: 

Whereas  respiratory  therapists  are  in- 
volved with  therapeutic  and  life-sustaining 
cardiopulmonary  care  to  patients  suffering 
from  lung  and  associated  heart  disorders: 
and 

Whereas  in  recent  years  the  field  of  respi- 
ratory therapy  has  expanded  to  include 
postoperative  pulmonary  care,  education, 
research,  pulmonary  testing,  pulmonary  re- 
habilitation, and  neonatal-pediatric  special- 
ties: Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  of 
November  7  through  November  13.  1982.  is 
designated  as  "National  Respiratory  Ther- 
apy Week"  and  the  President  is  authorized 
and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation  call- 
ing on  the  people  of  the  United  States  to  ob- 
serve such  week  with  appropriate  activities. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


CONSENT  OP  CONGRESS  TO  AN 
INTERSTATE  COMPACT 

The  bill  (H.R.  4903)  granting  the 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  an  inter- 
state compact  between  the  States  of 
Mississippi  and  Louisiana  establishing 
a  commission  to  study  the  feasibility 
of  rapid  rail  transit  service  between 
the  two  States,  was  considered,  order 
to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed, 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 


LUPUS  AWARENESS  WEEK 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  183)  to 
authorize  and  request  the  President  to 
issue  a  proclamation  designating  Octo- 
ber 25.  1982.  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week."  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
amendments,  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  2.  strike    •19'.  and  inseri 
"17": 
On  page  2,  line  2.  strike  "25".  and  inseri 

•23": 

So  as  to  make  the  joint  resolution 
read: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 
is  authorized  and  requested  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  October  17  through 
October  23.  1982.  as  "Lupus  Awareness 
Week'",  and  calling  upon  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  ot>ser\'e  such  week  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activites. 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President,  today 
the  Senate  is  considering  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  183,  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  October  17  through  October 
25,  1982.  as  'Lupus  Awareness  Week," 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  vote  for  pas- 
sage of  this  resolution. 

Most  people  are  not  familiar  with 
lupus,  neither  the  seriousness  nor  inci- 
dence of  the  disease.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  little  known  mainly  because  even 
now  its  diagnosis  is  difficult  and  some- 
times uncertain. 

Lupus  is  classified  as  a  rheumatic 
disease  and  is  usually  considered  a 
chronic,  systemic,  inflammatory  dis- 
ease that  affects  the  connective  tissue 
common  to  all  organs.  The  seriousness 
of  lupus  varies  greatly  from  very  mild 
to  life  threatening  and  depends  on  the 
parts  of  the  body  affected.  It  may 
affect  only  the  skin  In  some  people:  in 
others  it  may  affect  virtually  any 
organ  in  the  body,  including  the  skin. 
Joints,  kidneys,  brains,  lungs,  heart, 
blood,  and  immune  system.  Lupus  af- 
flicts 50,000  new  patients  every  year. 
The  cause  of  the  disease  remains  un- 
known. 

The  lack  of  awareness  on  the  part  of 
the  general  public  and.  in  some  cases, 
even  on  the  part  of  the  medical  profes- 
sion, creates  a  major  problem  as  the 
disease  is  often  misdiagnosed  or  diag- 
nosed too  late,  when  the  damage  to 
the  patient  is  irreversible. 

It  is  my  sincere  desire  and  belief 
that  a  proclamation  such  as  this  will 
greatly  stimulate  medical  activity  on 
lupus  research  and  will  help  increase 
the  Nation's  consciousness  of  this  de- 
bilitating disease. 

The  amendment  were  agreed  to. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
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"Joint  resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation  desig- 
nating October  17  through  October  23.  1982. 
as  "Lupus  Awareness  Weeic". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
Joint  resolution  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  certain  items  on  today's  Executive 
Calendar  that  are  cleared  on  this  side, 
and  I  ask  the  minority  leader  if  he  is 
in  a  position  to  consider  any  or  all  of 
the  following:  item  No.  798  under  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board;  799 
under  New  Reports,  Department  of 
Commerce:  800  and  801  under  Federal 
Council  on  the  Aging;  and  three  items, 
being  802,  803,  and  804,  on  page  4 
under  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  nominations  have  been 
cleared  on  this  side. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  go  into  executive 
session  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
the  nominations. 

There  l)eing  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  nomina- 
tions be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
nominations  will  be  stated. 

The    nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

James  Jay  Jackson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  four  years  expiring 
June  30, 1986.  (Reappointment) 

inew  reports] 

Department  op  Commerce 

Ouy  W.  Piske,  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

Federal  Council  on  the  Aging 

Adelaide  Attard,  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5, 1985.  (Re- 
appointment) 

Charlotte  W.  Conable,  of  New  York,  to  be 
a  Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  S,  1985.  (Re- 
appointment) 

The  Judiciary 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  United 
States  District  Judge  for  the  District  of  Col- 
orado. 

Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  United  States  District 
Judge  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Henry  A.  Mentz,  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
United  States  District  Judge  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Louisiana. 


NOMI  «ATION  or  GUY  W.  PISKE,  DEPUTY 
SECRl  TARY.  DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 

Mr.  VrARNER.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Fiske  w  11  bring  to  this  position  many 
years  ol  management  skills  from  the 
private  sector  and  his  recent  experi- 
ence as  Under  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partmei  it  of  Energy,  the  Chief  Operat- 
ing Offiper  of  that  Department. 

At  Energy  his  management  responsi- 
bilities included  a  budget  of  some  $12 
billion,  14,000  Government  employees 
and  13t,000  contractural  employees. 
His  management  expertise  and  thor- 
ough working  knowledge  of  the  De- 
partment of  Energy  programs  will  be 
of  greai  assistance  to  Secretary  Bal- 
drige;  particularly  at  this  time  as  the 
Senate  is  considering  the  President's 
proposed  Department  of  Energy  reor- 
ganization legislation.  This  bill  will 
transfer  a  majority  of  Department  of 
Energy  I  programs  to  the  Department 
of  Commerce. 

Prior] to  Government  service  with 
this  administration.  Mr.  Fiske  held 
high-level  executive  management  posi- 
tions mth  the  General  Electric  Co.. 
Intemaiional  Telephone  Sc  Telegraph 
Corp.,  and  General  Dynamics.  His  30 
years  of  top  management  and  day-to- 
day operations  of  these  domestic  and 
international  corporations  make  him 
uniquely  well  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Deputy  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce. 

I  com  nend  Mr.  Fiske  for  his  willing- 
ness to  set  aside  his  distinguished 
career  i  i  the  private  sector  to  serve  in 
these  significant  positions  with  the 
Federal]  Government.  He  is  committed 
to  the  President's  programs— and  in 
making  them  work. 

I  urg«  prompt  and  positive  action  on 
his  nomination  in  the  U.S.  Senate 
today.  J 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I'  move 
to  recoisider  the  vote  by  which  the 
nomina  tions  were  confirmed. 

Mr.  I  OBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  the  motion  on  the 
Uble. 

The  1  notion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  x}. 

Mr.  IIAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaniR  ous  consent  that  the  President 
be  immediately  notified  that  the 
Senate  has  given  its  consent  to  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj^tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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that  occurs  as  I  expect,  then  it  is  my 
anticiiMitior  that  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives II  rill  transmit  to  us  another 
supplements  appropriations  bill  on 
Monday.     [ 

Provision  Ihas  been  made,  has  it  not, 
for  the  Semite  to  receive  on  Monday? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  mrrect. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

In  any  ewnt,  it  would  not  be  possi- 
ble for  us  to  act  until  Tuesday.  The 
Senate  willj  convene  at  1 1  o'clock  on 
Tuesday,  ai^d  Senators  then  should  be 
on  notice  that  I  expect  we  will  be 
called  upon  to  deal  with  another  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  on  Tues- 
day, together  with  other  matters 
which  I  described  earlier  in  the  day 
and  on  yesterday. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  further 
business  toi  transact,  and  I  yield  now 
so  that  the  Senator  from  California 
may  seek  the  floor. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent, with  the  concurrence  of  the  mi- 
nority leader,  that  when  the  Senator 
from  California  completes  his  re- 
marks, the]  Chair  automatically  place 
the  Senate  in  recess,  under  the  order 
previously  entered,  until  9:30  a.m.  to- 
morrow, for  the  pro  forma  session,  as 
provided  for  by  unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  ROBlBRT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJecti<  in  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  all  Senators, 
and  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia for  pen  nitting  me  to  make  that  ar- 
rangement. 

(The  reniarlcs  of  Mr.  Hayakawa  at 
this  point  In  connection  with  the  in- 
troduction 1  of  legislation  are  printed 
under  Statements  on  Introduced  Bills 
and  Joint  Resolutions.) 
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RE< 


UNTIL  9:30  A.M. 
TOMORROW 


The  PR^IDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  previously  entered,  the 
Senate  stands  in  recess. 

Thereupon,  at  6:02  p.m..  the  Senate 
recessed  until  tomorrow,  Friday.  June 
25,  1982.  at  9:30  a.m. 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  3AKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  the  minority 
leader  or  his  cooperation  in  managing 
a  very  respectably-sized  legislative  cal- 
endar 1  nd  executive  nominations. 

Todatr  has  been  a  big  day,  in  the 
sense  that  we  have  dealt  with  impor- 
tant le  lislation.  I  must  say  I  am  con- 
strainei  to  report  that  I  believe  the 
Presidjnt  of  the  United  SUtes  will 
veto  tie  bill  we  have  Just  passed.  If 


CONFIRMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  24, 1982: 

Fedeiial  Council  on  the  Aging 

Adelaide  ^ttard.  of  New  York,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5. 1985. 

Charlotte  W.  Conable.  of  New  Yorli.  to  be 
a  Member  ^f  the  Federal  Council  on  the 
Aging  for  a  term  expiring  June  5.  1985. 

De  >artment  op  Commerce 

Guy  W.  Fiske.  of  Virginia,  to  be  Deputy 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  above  nominations  were  approved 
subject  to  the  nominees'  commitment  to  re- 
spond  to   requests  to  appear  and   testify 


before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Judiciary 

John  P.  Moore,  of  Colorado,  to  be  U.S.  dis- 
trict Judge  for  the  district  of  Colorado. 


Thomas  Penfield  Jackson,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  to  be  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Henry  A.  Mentz.  Jr.,  of  Louisiana,  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern  district  of 
Louisiana. 
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Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

James  Jay  Jackson,  of  Texas,  to  be  a 
member  of  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank 
Board  for  the  term  of  4  years  expiring  June 
30. 1986. 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.in. 

Rabbi  Eugene  H.  Levy,  Congregation 
Beth  El.  Tyler,  Tex.,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing prayer 

Our  God  and  Creator,  we,  gathered 
here  this  morning,  thanic  You  for  im- 
planting the  idea  of  Justice  and  right- 
eousness within  us.  We  asic  You  to  be 
with  us  as  we  attempt  to  express  these 
ideas  in  our  lives. 

Help  each  of  us  to  determine  Your 
will  for  us.  In  so  doing,  inspire  us  to 
search  our  various  traditions— extract- 
ing from  them  the  shared  love  for  our 
fellow  brothers  and  sisters  here,  and 
around  the  world. 

Kindle  within  each  of  us  the  passion 
for  righteousness  and  peace.  May  we 
be  open  to  the  thoughts  and  beliefs  of 
others. 

And  may  we— by  our  thoughts  and 
actions— hasten  the  time  when  corrup- 
tion and  evil  will  cease,  and  justice  will 
be  established  in  all  the  Earth.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  SPELAKER.  The  Chair  has  ex- 
amined the  Journal  of  the  last  day's 
proceedings  and  announces  to  the 
House  his  approval  thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1,  rule  I,  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 

Mr.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  pursuant 
to  clause  1,  rule  I,  I  demand  a  vote  on 
agreeing  to  the  Chair's  approval  of  the 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  Chair's  approval  of  the  Journal. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

l&x.  GREGG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  331,  nays 
34,  answered  "present"  2,  not  voting 
65,  as  follows: 


Alb(MU 

Andenon 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Anthony 

Aspln 

AUinaon 

AuColn 

Badtiun 

BafaUs 


[Roll  No.  173] 

YEAS— 331 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

BeviU 

Biasd 


Bingham 

Bliley 

Bocis 

Boland 

Boner 

Bonior 

Bonlier 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 


Brodhea< 

Broolu 

Broomfidd 

Brown  (Q3) 

Broyhill 

Bursenet 

Burton,  ipiiUip 

Byron 

Campbell 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappie 

Cheney 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (I  L.) 

Collins  CfX) 

Conable 

Conte 

Corcoran 

Courier 

Coyne.  J^es 

Coyne,  \K|lliam 

Craig 

Crane,  Diniel 

Crane,  PI  illp 

D' Amour ; 

Daniel.  D  in 

Daniel.  H  W. 

Daschle 

Davis 

delaGaifca 

Deckard 

DeNardli 

Derwinstl 

Dicks 

Dingell 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dougher^ 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

E:arly 

Eckart 

Edwards  AL) 

Edwards 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienborii 

Evans  (Dp) 

Pary 

Pucell 

Fasto 

Fenwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fish 

PIthian 

Plippo 

Plorio 

Poglletu 

Foley 

Fowler 

Prank 

Prenzel 

Frost 

Puqua 

Oaydos 

Oephardl 

Oibtaona 

Oilman 

Oingrict 

Olickma  1 

Oonzale 

Oore 

Oradlaoii 

Oramm 

Oreen 


OK) 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  tinM 
This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies 


statem  mts 


Oregg 

Orisham 

Ouarini 

Gunderson 

Hagedom 

Hall  (OH) 

HaU,  Ralph 

Hall,  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hiier 

Hillis 

Hollenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Jeffords 

Jeffries 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kaien 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

LAgomarslno 

Lantos 

lAtU 

Leath 

Lee 

Leland 

Lent 

Levitas 

LewU 

Livingston 

Loefner 

Long  (LA) 

Lott 

Lowry(WA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lundlne 

Lungren 

Madlgan 

Markey 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Marriott 

MarUn  (NO 

Martin  (NY) 

Mataul 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Maooll 

MeClory 

McCloskey 

McCollimi 

McCurdy 

McDade 

McDonald 

McEwen 

McHugh 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

MlneU 

Minish 


MiUhell  (NY) 

MoaUey 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

MottI 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myers 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

Nelson 

Nichols 

Nowak 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

Oxley 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patman 

Patterson 

Paul 


Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Prltchard 

Puraell 

QuUien 

Rahall 

Railsback 

Rangel 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

Ritter 

RoberU(KS) 

Robinson 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rosenthal 

RostenKowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Rudd 

Russo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schuiie 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw    ' 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (IA> 

Smith  (NE> 

Smith  <NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Snyder 

Spence 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 


Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Traxler 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 


Archer 

Barnes 

Brown  (CA)  ' 

BuUer 

CoaU 

Coughlin 

Oannemeyer 

Daub 

Dickinson 

Doman 

Dreier 

Emerson 


Mica 


Addabbo 

Alexander 

Applegate 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton,  John 

Chappell 

Chisholm 

Clay 

Conyers 

Crockett 

Dcllums 

Derrick 

Dorgan 

Dyson 

Edgar 

Edwards  (CA) 

Ertel 

Evans  (OA) 


So  the 
The 
noimced 
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24,  1982 


Walgren 

Wampler 

WaUins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

White 

Whitehurst 

Whitley 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

NAYS-34 

Evans (lA) 

Fields 

Oeidenson 

Ooodling 

Harkin 

Hartnett 

Hoyer 

Jacobs 

Johnston 

LeBouUUier 

McOrath 

Miller  (OH) 


Wlrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Yatron 

Young  (FL) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 

Zeferetti 


Ratchford 

RoberU  (SD> 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Sabo 

Schroeder 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Solomon 

Walker 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"— 2 
Ottinger 


NOT  VOnNG-«5 


Evans  (IN) 

Flndley 

Ford  (MI) 

Pord(TN) 

Porsythe 

Fountain 

Garcia 

OInn 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Hatcher 

HefUl 

Holland 

Hutto 

Ireland 

Jones  (NO 

Kemp 

Leach 

Lehman 

LongCMD) 

Lowery  (CA) 

Martin  (ID 

D  1015 


McKlnney 

Michel 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Rodino 

Rose 

SantinI 

Savage 

Schumer 

Shelby 

Siljander 

Solaiz 

Stump 

Washington 

Wilson 

Winn 

Young  (AK) 
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J6umal  was  approved, 
result    of    the    vote    was    an- 
above  recorded. 


MESSA(  >E  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  joint  resolution  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

519,  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
increase  In  the  public  debt 


tempcrary 


H.J.  Res. 
for  a 
limit. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  SenaU  i  had  passed  a  bill  and  a  con- 
current resolution  of  the  following 
titles,  in  «  hich  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  r  ^quested: 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 
or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the 


14)7  is  2K)7  p.m. 

N  ember  on  the  floor. 


S.  2494.  An  act  to  authorize  support  for  an 
ongoing  program  of  water  resources  re- 
search; and 

S  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
pending  steel  unfair  trade  practice  cases  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  promptly  concluded. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires 
to  announce  that  pursuant  to  clause  4 
of  rule  I,  the  Speaker  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bill  earlier  today: 

H.R.  5922.  Malting  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  and  for  other  purposes. 


RABBI  EUGENE  LEVY 

(Mr.  FROST  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  wishes  to 
inform  the  Members  that  our  visiting 
Chaplain  this  morning  is  the  cousin  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr,  F^ost). 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  FROST.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  an 
honor  to  introduce  my  cousin  and 
good  friend.  Rabbi  Eugene  Levy,  who 
served  as  our  guest  chaplain  today. 

Rabbi  Levy  is  with  the  Temple  Beth- 
El  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  and  was  formerly  the 
director  of  the  HiUel  Foimdation  at 
the  University  of  Oklahoma  at 
Norman.  He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  and  of  the  Hebrew 
Union  College  of  Cincinnati  where  he 
received  his  rabbinical  degree. 

Rabbi  Levy  grew  up  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  where  as  a  young  man,  he  served 
as  the  president  of  the  Texas-Oklaho- 
ma Federation  of  Temple  Youth.  Now 
living  in  Tyler  with  his  wife.  Bobbi, 
and  their  two  children.  Rabbi  Levy 
has  continued  his  active  involvement 
in  Tyler's  civic  affairs. 

Because  he  has  been  my  close  friend 
for  so  many  years,  I  take  extra  pride 
in  introducing  him  to  my  friends  and 
colleagues  in  the  House. 


RABBI  EUGENE  LEVY 

(Mr.  GONZALEZ  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
follow  my  distinguished  associate  and 
colleague  from  the  Dallas  area,  Con- 
gressman Frost,  in  welcoming  Rabbi 
Levy,  who  gave  us  and  offered  the 
prayer  as  the  guest  chaplain. 

Because  of  the  fact  that  this  distin- 
guished family,  both  the  Frost  family 
as  well  the  Levy  family  and  their  im- 
mediate forebears,  have  played  a  very 
important  role  in  the  development  of 
the  district  I  have  the  honor  of  repre- 
senting, the  city  of  San  Antonio,  cul- 


turally, socially,  economically,  the 
names  Frost,  Cohen,  and  Levy  are  out- 
standing. 

In  my  own  family,  when  my  parents 
came  from  Mexico  in  the  category  of 
refugees,  actually,  and  in  the  early 
dim  years  of  my  childhood,  the  earli- 
est memory  I  have  is  accompanying 
my  mother  and  my  aunt  to  English 
and  citizenship  class  intruction  offei-ed 
by  the  Jewish  Federation  of  Women, 
the  only  organization  anywhere  that 
took  any  interest  in  trying  to  help  the 
immigrant  group.  At  that  time  the 
U.S.  Immigration  officials  did  every- 
thing they  could  to  prevent  people  like 
my  relatives  from  becoming  citizens. 
The  Frost  family  was  in  the  forefront 
of  the  efforts  of  the  San  Antonio  Fed- 
eration of  Jewish  Women,  who  had 
their  headquarters  on  Poplar  Street 
and  where  English  and  citizenship  in- 
structions were  imparted. 


VETO  OVERRIDE  NECESSARY  TO 
SAVE  FOREST  PRODUCTS  IN- 
DUSTRY 

(Mr.  DICKS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Na- 
tion's economy  is  in  very  serious  trou- 
ble. In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  unem- 
ployment has  reached  13  percent,  and 
in  some  counties  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington unemployment  today  is  at  30 
percent.  The  forest  products  industry 
is  devastated,  and  yet  we  hear  today 
that  David  Stockman  is  drafting  a  veto 
message  for  the  President  for  the 
housing  initiative  that  was  passed  by 
this  Congress  by  a  vote  of  349-55. 

The  President  says  the  housing  bill 
wUl  increase  the  deficit.  This  biU.  by 
the  way.  pays  for  itself,  and  I  will  tell 
the  Members  why  we  have  large  defi- 
cits today.  It  is  because  unemployment 
has  gone  from  7  to  9.5  percent  in  the 
last  9  months,  and  every  time  unem- 
ployment goes  up  1  percent,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  loses  $25  billion  in 
revenues,  and  we  must  pay  $5  billion 
to  take  care  of  the  unemployed. 

That  2.5-percent  increase  in  unem- 
ployment means  that  the  deficit  is  in- 
creased by  $75  billion.  The  best  way  to 
reduce  the  deficit  is  to  get  people  back 
to  work,  and  that  is  what  this  housing 
bill  wiU  do. 


CONGRESS  URGED  TO  LEAD 
FIGHT  FOR  EQUAL  RIGHTS 
FOR  WOMEN 

(Mr.  LEHMAN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  LEHMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
Floridian,  I  was  particularly  disap- 
pointed by  the  failure  of  the  Florida 
Legislature  earlier  this  week  to  ratify 
the  equal  rights  amendment.  I  had 


hoped,  that  if  our  SUte  had  ratified 
the  amendment,  it  would  have  encour- 
aged at  least  two  other  States  to  do 
likewise  before  the  amendment  ex- 
pires on  June  30. 

Those  of  us  who  believe  strongly  in 
equal  rights  for  women  cannot  let  this 
setback  dissuade  us  from  our  purpose. 
Next  month,  I  will  Join  with  other 
members  of  the  Congressional  Caucus 
for  Women's  Issues  in  reintroducing 
the  equal  righU  amendment.  I  will 
work  for  its  passage  by  the  Congress 
and  for  its  ratification  by  the  States. 

Equal  rights  for  women  is  too  impor- 
tant to  be  put  on  the  back  burner.  I 
urge  all  my  colleagues  to  show  the 
country  that  the  Congress  will  lead 
the  fight  for  equal  rights.  I  urge  you 
to  support  the  equal  rights  amend- 
ment when  it  is  reintroduced  on  July 
14. 


REPUBUCANS  URGED  TO  VOTE 
TO  OVERRIDE  VETO 

(Mr.  PATTERSON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday this  House  sent  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  the  urgent 
supplemental  appropriation,  including 
the  housing  stimulus  program.  Strong 
rumor  has  it  this  morning  that  David 
Stodunan  has  already  drafted  a  veto 
message,  and  when  the  President 
arises,  if  he  signs  that  veto  message, 
then  we  will  vote  to  either  override,  or 
sustain  the  veto. 

Let  me  remind  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  that  349  of  them  voted  for  the 
housing  stimulus  and  only  55  against 
it.  a  7  to  1  vote.  As  recently  as  yester- 
day 74  Members  of  the  Senate  voted 
for  the  housing  stimulus— a  3  to  1 
vote. 

If  the  President  vetoes  the  housing 
stimulus  bill,  our  President  is  asking 
Republican  Members  to  fall  on  your 
swords.  He  is  not  asking  you  to  fight  a 
good  battle.  Let  me  tell  you.  if  you  fall 
on  that  sword,  then  November  will  be 
a  lot  easier  for  my  side  of  the  aisle. 
But  in  the  interest  of  the  health  of 
the  American  economy  and  the  bipar- 
tisan nature  of  this  housing  economic 
stimulus  and  the  desperate  need  for 
recovery  of  the  housing  industry,  I 
urge  you  to  stand  up  and  vote  as  you 
did  previously,  349  strong,  to  override 
the  veto. 


D  1030 

OUR  FIRST  RESPONSIBILITIES 
BEGIN  AT  HOME 

(Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee  asked 
and  was  given  permission  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute.) 

Mr.  BONER  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  yesterday  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives passed  a  bill  authorizing 
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$50  million  in  aid.  to  Lebanon.  I  was  1 
of  70  Members  who  voted  against  that 
bOl.  and  as  I  voted  and  realized  I  was 
in  the  minority.  I  stood  back  in  the 
comer  and  I  could  not  help  but  realize 
that  2  weeks  ago  many  of  those  Mem- 
bers who  were  voting  for  this  legisla- 
tion stood  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  said  they  wanted  to  support  a 
budget  that  would  cut  back  on  medi- 
care for  our  elderly,  that  would  do 
away  with  many  parts  of  the  medicaid 
program  that  go  to  many  of  our  poor, 
and  that  would  cut  back  on  the  child 
nutrition  for  our  youth. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  our  first  re- 
sponsibility should  be  to  the  American 
citizens  and  not  to  those  people  2,000 
or  3,000  miles  away. 


SQUELCHING  A  RUMOR  ON  THE 
VETO  MESSAGE 

(Mr.  JACOBS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute.) 

Mr.  JACOBS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
no  truth  to  the  rumor  that  the  veto 
message  will  be  sent  up  on  5  by  7 
cards. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 


THE  CRITICAL  VOTE  ON  THE 
VETO  OVERRIDE 

(Mr.  PEYSER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute,  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  my 
area  in  New  York,  the  building  trades 
are  presently  at  a  40-percent  unem- 
ployment level.  I  do  not  know  how  it  is 
in  other  sections  of  the  country.  My 
understanding  is  that  it  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  everywhere. 

When  this  veto  message  comes  up,  if 
it  does  come  up,  we  will  be  voting  on 
whether  we  put  these  people  back  to 
work  and  whether  we  give  young 
people,  middle-aged  people,  and  old 
people  in  this  country  a  change  to  buy 
a  home. 

I  think  the  issue  is  very  clear.  The 
Congress,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats,  has  overwhelmingly  voted 
to  say.  yes,  we  believe  the  construction 
trades  and  the  building  industry  are 
critical  and  we  have  to  go  ahead  and 
help  the  people  of  our  country,  and 
start  lowering  unemployment. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  vote  is 
coming  up,  and  I  think  the  people  of 
the  country  are  going  to  clearly  watch 
how  everyone  votes  on  this  override. 


LEGISLATION  TO  ALLOW  A 
THIRD  VERDICT  CHOICE  IN  IN- 
SANITY PLEAS 

(Mr.  HERTEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 


Mr.lHERTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
duty  pf  our  Government  is  to  protect 
bizens.  When  we  look  at  the 
ley  verdict  we  see  that  a  man 
mentally  ill  and  who  has  shot 
resident  might  at  a  later  time  be 
;d  on  the  streets.  I  think  it  is 
lat  we  do  something  about  it. 
[ichigan  6  years  ago.  we  passed  a 
lich  gives  a  third  choice  for  the 
jury.  \  The  choices  are  guilty,  not 
guiltyL  and  guilty  but  mentally  ill. 
That  eQIows  the  Judge  and  Jury  to  give 
the  p  iTson  a  direct  sentence  at  a  fixed 
ntunber  of  years  up  to  life.  That 
perso  1  would  be  incarcerated  for  that 
perioi  and  would  receive  the  proper 
care,  but  if  the  person  were  found 
later  to  be  cured,  he  would  still  not  be 
releaj  ed  on  the  streets.  In  this  case  of 
Hinclley  and  in  other  cases  they  are 
in  faqt  given  the  opportunity  possibly 
to  commit  the  act  again.  It  is  impor- 
tant that  people  get  proper  treatment 
and  it  is  especially  important  that  the 
public's  right  of  protection  is  recog- 
nized] We  need  no  further  studies.  We 
do  nebd  a  concrete  law  that  keeps  dan- 
gerouE  people  off  our  streets. 

Mr.;  Speaker,  this  bill  will  be  intro- 
duced soon.  It  has  already  been 
upheld  by  the  Michigan  State  Su- 
premf  Court.  I  thank  the  Members  for 
their  cosponsorship  and  their  interest, 
and  «re  will  be  glad  to  answer  any 
questions  they  might  have. 


June  U,  1982 


man  frono  Maryland  that  the  objectors 
on  the  tiinority  side  have  been  in- 
structed I  o  object  to  the  request  once 
that  now  the  subject  cannot 
come  to  the  floor  until  after  the  July  4 
recess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  do  our  best 
after  the  recess  to  do  this  in  a  timely 
fashion,  ^ut  timing  is  critlcial  at  this 
these  Republican  objections 
made  it  impossible  for  us  to 
legislation  in  time  to  require 
-y  certification  regarding 
of  U.S.  citizens. 


LEGISLATION  ON  EL  SALVADOR 
CERTIFICATIONS  DELAYED  AS 
A    RESULT    OP    MINORITY    OB- 

jEcrrioNS 

(Mk.  STUDDS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minuie.) 

MrJ  STUDDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  will  recall  that  yesterday,  on 
two  separate  occasions,  unanimous 
consent  was  requested,  once  by  the 
chair  nan  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
InterfAmerican  Affairs,  and  once  by 
the  dhairman  of  the  full  Committee 
on  F>reign  Affairs,  for  this  House  to 
consller  legislation  offered  by  myself 
and  :he  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  iOiLiCAif)  to  require  the  President 
to  certify  that  if  U.S.  military  assist- 
ance to  El  Salvador  is  to  continue. 
ther«  must  be  a  good  faith  investiga- 
tion into  the  murders  of  American 
nims  and  American  field  workers  and 
free  knee  journalist  John  Sullivan. 

Ota  ection  was  heard,  unfortunately, 
initli  lly  by  the  minority  leader  and 
subw  quently  by  another  Member  of 
the  ]  :ouse  on  the  minority  side. 

I  1  rankly  do  not  understand  why 
that  was  done  because  this  has  never 
been  a  partisan  issue. 

I  t  Lke  this  time  to  tell  the  Members 
that  despite  the  assurance  I  gave  in 
spec  ^  orders  last  night  that  the  re- 
ques .  would  be  renewed  again  this 
morning,  it  will  not  be  renewed  today 
beca  ise  I  am  Informed  by  the  gentle- 


point,  an< 
may  havi 
enact 
the  ni 
the  mi 
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ADM 
ING 


GE  PETITION  FOR  THE 
TIVE        RULEMAK- 
RM  ACT 


(Mr.  LSVITAS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.] 

Mr.  LE  riTAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  we 
are  talkii  g  about  veto  messages,  there 
is  another  message  about  veto  that  I 
would  lilqe  to  get  across.  I  am  talking 
about  th^  congressional  veto  bill  to  let 
the  elected  Congress  review  and  if  nec- 
essary, veto  rules  issued  by  unelected 
bureaucrats. 

I  have  filed  discharge  petition  No.  17 
at  the  jCIerk's  desk  seeking  to  dis- 
charge H.R.  1776.  the  Administrative 
Rulemaking  Reform  Act.  which  over 
250  Members  of  this  House  of  both 
parties  hkve  cosponsored.  It  is  impor- 
tant legislation.  It  was  introduced  in 
February  1981.  A  majority  of  the 
Members)  of  this  House  cosponsored  it 
well  oveif  a  year  ago.  and  still  it  has 
not  l>een  I  brought  up  for  action  on  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  way  in 
which  wf  in  Congress  elected  by  the 
people  can  regain  control  over  the  bu- 
reaucracy so  that  the  laws— called  ad- 
ministrative rules— that  are  made  will 
be  accointed  for  by  the  people  who 
are  elected,  not  by  the  people  who  are 
not  elected.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  go 
down  to  the  Clerk's  desk  and  sign  dis- 
charge petition  No.  17. 


THE  LikK  BJiTlWEEN  INFLATION 
AND  INTEREST  RATES 

ILENEE    asked   and   was 
sion  to  address  the  House 
^ute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
^ks.) 

tLEOfEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
last  Tuesday.  Federal  Re- 
lairman  Volcker  appeared 
before  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
At  that  appearance  he  declined  to 
make  ariy  statements,  that  he  would 
move  to}  change  the  basic  policies  of 
the  Federal  Reserve,  which  have  been 
in  place  since  1079.  No  indication  that 
will  force  down  interest  rates. 

It  is  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we,  in 
this  bocy.  take  positive  steps  to  im- 


press upon  Mr.  Volcker  that  he  must 
change  his  policies. 

Inflation  is  down,  we  are  doing  our 
best  to  limit  Federal  spending  yet  in- 
terest rates  remain  high.  What  has 
happened  with  the  relationship  be- 
tween Inflation  and  interest  rates? 
From  1969  to  1979  the  gap  between 
the  prime  interest  rate  and  the  basic 
inflation  rate  averaged  1.96  percent.  In 
1981.  it  widened  to  9.77  percent.  And. 
in  the  first  quarter  of  this  year  it  was 
13  percent. 

I  believe  that  there  must  be  a  link 
between  inflation  and  interest  rates 
and  I  have  introduced  legislation  to 
link  the  two.  My  bill,  H.R.  6512,  would 
return  us  to  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween interest  rates  and  inflation  that 
we  had  from  1969  to  1979.  The  bill 
would  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment cannot  borrow  at  rates  of  more 
than  2  percent  over  the  Consumer 
Price  Index.  The  consumer  could  not 
be  charged  rates  to  exceed  5  percent  of 
the  CPI.  The  legislation  also  includes 
language  to  phase  in  the  program  over 
a  period  of  time. 

If  my  bill  were  in  effect  today,  the 
Government  could  not  borrow  at  more 
than  8.6  percent  and  consumers  could 
not  be  charged  intei-est  rates  at  more 
than  11.6  percent. 

Not  only  would  this  legislation  force 
the  Government  to  live  within  its 
means,  it  would  also  prove  to  be  a 
stimulant  to  our  economy  and  to  po- 
tential homeowners,  car  buyers,  and 
small  businesses. 

If  you  share  my  thoughts  about  the 
relationship  between  inflation  and  in- 
terest rates,  and  if  you  share  my  sense 
of  urgency  to  send  Mr.  Volcker  a  mes- 
sage, I  urge  you  to  cosponsor  my  bill. 
H.R.  6512. 


I  have  introduced  legislation  which 
provides  that  one  who  has  committed 
the  offense  charged,  but  who  is  also 
judged  to  be  insane,  shall  receive  a 
provisional  sentence  to  be  served 
either  under  hospitalization  or.  upon 
recovering  his  sanity,  in  a  correctional 
facility.  Just  as  any  other  sane  offend- 
er would. 

Under  this  system,  for  example. 
John  Hinckley  would  be  hospitalized 
until  declared  sane,  then  transferred 
to  serve  out  the  rest  of  his  sentence  at 
a  prison  facility.  Such  a  verdict  alter- 
native would  discourage  rich  defend- 
ants from  waging  an  insanity  defense, 
for  they  would  know  from  the  start 
they  would  be  risking  a  full  sentence 
at  one  institution  or  another. 

As  much  as  we  need  to  protect  the 
rights  of  the  accused,  we  also  need  to 
protect  society  from  being  victimized 
by  rich  or  clever  defendants  twisting 
the  law  to  their  own  ends.  We  need  a 
guilty  but  insane  verdict  option,  or 
more  John  Hinckley  type  outrages  will 
happen  again. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Speaker. 


AN  ALTERNATIVE  VERDICT  IN 
CASES  INVOLVING  INSANITY 
PLEAS 

(Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  SENSENBRENNER.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, if  nothing  else,  the  outrageous  ver- 
dict of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity 
against  John  Hinckley,  attempted  as- 
sassin of  President  Reagan,  has  proven 
that  the  insanity  defense  is  a  rich 
man's  defense.  It  proved  any  criminal 
rich  enough  to  bring  in  batteries  of 
psychiatrist  and  other  experts  could 
confuse  a  lay  Jury  enough  to  escape 
punishment  appropriate  to  his  crime. 

As  a  remedy  to  this  inequity,  some 
of  my  colleagues  are  suggesting  we 
eliminate  insanity  as  a  defense  alto- 
gether, while  others  are  calling  for 
shifting  the  burden  of  proving  the  in- 
sanity of  the  accused  from  the  pros- 
ecution to  the  defense.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
believe  there  is  a  better  answer:  to 
allow  a  verdict  of  guilty  but  insane. 


SEC  CHAIRMAN  JOHN  SHAD 

(Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  COLLINS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. Jolin  Shad  became  the  Chairman 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission a  little  over  a  year  ago.  I  think 
it  is  appropriate  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  a  number  of  his  ac- 
complishments during  his  first  year  he 
has  been  in  Washington.  It  is  a  pro- 
gressive step  forward  for  our  Govern- 
ment to  have  leadership  with  deep  ex- 
perience, excellent  education  and 
sound  commonsense.  I  am  proud  we 
have  John  Shad  as  Chairman  of  the 
SEC.  as  I  have  worked  closely  with 
him  in  my  working  as  ranking  member 
on  the  Securities  Committee. 

SEC  insider  trading  and  corporate 
fraud  cases,  the  national  market 
system  and  the  simplification  of  the 
Commission's  rules,  have  been  widely 
reported.  It  is  not  generally  known 
that  Shad's  fellow  Commissioners 
have  unanimously  supported  him  on 
the  following  important  legislative  and 
other  initiatives. 

Pending  legislation  initiated  by  Shad 
includes  the  Jurisdictional  accord  be- 
tween the  SEC  and  the  Commodity 
Futures  Trading  Commission,  repeal 
of  the  Public  UtUity  Holding  Company 
Act,  and  modification  of  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act.  His  most  ambi- 
tious propoa&l  is  a  1-year  bipartisan 
task  force  to  make  recommendations 
to  Congress  for  a  major  overhaul  of 
the  financial  service  industries'  regula- 
tory structures.  He  has  also  proposed 
the  formation  of  a  self-regulatory  or- 
ganization for  the  investment  compa- 
ny industry. 


Within  months  after  taking  office. 
Sliad  and  Philip  McBride  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  the  Commodity  Futures 
Trading  Commission,  worked  out  an 
accord  which  resolved  a  7-year  turf 
battle  between  these  two  agencies.  Es- 
sentially, they  proposed  that  the  SEC 
have  Jurisdiction  over  financial  op- 
tions and  the  CFTC  over  financial  fu- 
tures. The  two  Commissions  unani- 
mously concurred.  Codification  of  the 
accord  has  been  approved  by  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Agriculture  Com- 
mittees. It  is  presently  pending  before 
House  committees.  It  will  permit  the 
SEC  to  authorize  new  financial  instru- 
ments, including  options  on  Treasury 
and  GNMA  bonds,  which  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  Treasury,  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  and  the  housing,  secu- 
rities and  banking  industries. 

At  Shad's  initiative,  repeal  of  the 
PubUc  UtUity  Holding  Company  Act 
of  1935.  which  the  SEC  administers,  is 
also  pending  before  Congress.  Shad 
says. 

The  principal  purposes  of  the  Act— dmpU- 
flcation  or  elimination  of  the  multi-tiered 
electric  and  gas  holding  companies— were 
accomplished  over  20  yean  aco.  However,  12 
major  utility  systems,  which  generate  20 
percent  of  the  nation's  electricity  and  dis- 
tribute 8  percent  of  our  natural  gas,  are  still 
subject  to  the  Act.  They  are  required  to 
obtain  prior  SEC  approval  of  their  financ- 
ing, acquisition  and  intrasystem  transac- 
tions. The  Act  also  inhibits  such  activities 
by  some  90  exempt  holding  companies,  for 
fear  of  becoming  subject  to  the  Act.  None  of 
the  nation's  other  utility  holding  compa- 
nies—which Include  telephone,  pipeline, 
transportation,  communication,  sewage  and 
other  industries— are  subject  to  comparable 
SEC  regulations  or  inhibitions. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  there  has 
been  a  serious  deterioration  in  the  financial 
condition  of  the  electric  and  has  utilities. 
They  are  no  longer  the  glamorous  industries 
they  were  in  the  1920s.  Neither  their  image 
nor  their  economics  will  support  mulU- 
tiered  holding  companies.  U  the  Act  is  re- 
pealed, they  will  contini^  to  be  subject  to 
the  anti-trust  laws  and  the  SEC  disclosure 
and  reporting  requirements:  and  their  utili- 
ty subsidiaries  will  continue  to  be  subject  to 
the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion's and  the  50  states'  pervasive  rate  and 
other  regulations. 

Shad's  most  ambitious  proposal  is  to 
establish  a  one-year  bipartisan  task 
force  to  "rationalize  and  simplify  the 
regulatory  structures  of  the  securities, 
banking,  savings  and  loan  and  insur- 
ance industries."  He  says. 

The  laws  that  govern  these  industries 
were  spawned  half  a  century  ago  in  the 
depths  of  the  depression.  They  addressed  a 
different  era  and  different  problems  than 
those  the  nation  confront  today.  Our 
present  regulatory  structures  are  based  on 
historical  industry  classifications,  but  prolif- 
erating new  financial  products  and  services 
(such  as  the  money  marlcet  funds)  and 
major  mergers  and  acquisitions  have 
bridged  the  traditional  gaps  between  these 
industries.  Banks,  insurance  companies,  sav- 
ings and  loan  associations  and  others  are  en- 
tering the  securities  Industry.  Securities 
firms  have  acquired  Insurance  companies. 
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mortgage  tanking,  financing  and  other  con- 
cerns and  the  list  goes  on. 

Regulatory  overlaps  and  conflicts  have 
alao  multiplied.  Over  100  state  and  federal 
agencies  now  exercise  jurisdiction  over  as- 
pects of  Just  our  securities  markets.  In  some 
instances.  Jurisdictional  conflicts  have  bot- 
Uenecked  new  products:  and  in  others,  com- 
petitive advantage*  tin  determined  by  regu- 
latory pigeonholes,  rather  than  by  the  qual- 
ity or  utility  of  products.  In  the  final  analy- 
sis, investors,  depositors  and  policyholders 
bear  the  costs  and  suffer  the  consequences 
of  excessive  and  outmoded  regiilations. 

Shad  believes  in  "regulation  by  func- 
tional activities,  rather  than  by  histor- 
ical industry  labels:  consolidation  of 
overlapping  and  duplicative  regulatory 
activities;  and  the  reduction  of  exces- 
sive and  conflicting  regulations  within 
and  between  agencies". 

Both  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  Congress  have  reacted  fa- 
vorably to  the  concept,  and  represent- 
atives of  the  industries  involved  have 
endorsed  it  in  Senate  hearings.  Shad  is 
in  continuing  discussions  with  key 
members  of  the  administration  and 
Congress. 

He  has  also  proposed  modifications 
of  the  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act 
which  would  remove  ambiguities  and 
relieve  burdens  on  industry;  and  the 
formation  of  a  self-regulatory  organi- 
zation for  the  investment  company  in- 
dustry, similar  to  the  SRO's  which 
surveil  the  securities  industry  and  the 
accounting  profession,  under  the 
SEC's  oversight. 

Following  several  years  of  effort  by 
the  SEC  staff,  the  Commission  also 
tmanimously  adopted  earlier  this  year, 
new  rules  and  procedures  which  inte- 
grate corporations'  registration  and  re- 
porting requirements.  Shad  says. 

These  new  rules  and  procedures  telescope 
corporations'  registration  and  reporting 
time  and  expenses  and  afford  them  greater 
flexibility  in  structuring  and  timing  public 
financings,  without  compromising  investor 
protections  or  the  full  disclosure  of  material 
information  to  the  public. 

At  58.  Shad's  qualifications  for  his 
Job  include  33  years  on  Wall  Street, 
where  he  rose  from  a  securities  ana- 
lyst to  vice  chairman  of  the  E.  F. 
Hutton  Group,  the  Nation's  second 
largest  Integrated  investment  banking 
and  brokerage  complex,  which  in- 
cludes insurance,  finance  and  other 
companies.  He  initiated  Hutton's  in- 
vestment banking  activities  in  1963, 
which  grew  rapidly  under  his  direction 
into  a  multi-billion-dollar  annual 
volume  of  corporate  financings,  merg- 
ers, and  acquisitions.  He  has  also  per- 
sonally assisted  scores  of  companies  in 
consummating  billions  of  dollars  of 
financings  and  acquisitions.  Over  the 
years,  he  has  served  on  the  boards  of 
directors  of  17  publicly  owned  compa- 
nies, ranging  from  securities,  insur- 
ance and  investment  companies  to 
multinational  industrial  concerns. 


ON      i    PRESIDENT  REAGAN'S 

WOtTLD-BE  ASSASSIN,  INSAN- 
ITY] DEFENSE  SHOULD  BE 
ELIMINATED 

(Mr.jRUDD  asked  and  was  given  per- 
missiofi  to  address  the  House  for   1 
minutf  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
s.) 

tUDD.  Mr.  Speaker,  revisionist 
have  attempted  to  Explain 
lerican  Revolution  as  a  demon- 
of  greed  on  the  part  of  certain 
i-do  colonists. 
Of  course,  the  truth  is  the  American 
Revolution  was  an  armed  protest 
against  injustice.  We  Americans  put 
great  store  by  Justice.  We  think  all 
people  ought  to  be  treated  fairly.  And 
where  there  is  injustice,  our  sense  of 
fair  pl^y  is  offended. 
The  i  acquittal  of  John  Hinckley  on 
)unds  of  insanity  has  offended 
lerican  sense  of  justice  and  fair 


commentary 
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is  no  blitliering  idiot.  He  is  a  bright, 
calculatini;  misanthrope  who  plotted 
and  planni  >d  his  act. 

We  mus ,  eliminate  insanity  as  a  de- 
fense. Sonne  States  have  done  so.  If 
the  accus^  is  found  guilty  as  charged 
and  then  insane,  they  are  sent  to  a 
mental  institution  and  punishment  is 
deferred  juntil  they  recover  their 
sanity. 

The  wealthy  defendant  can  always 
find  a  psychiatrist  who  will  give  the 
testimony  the  defense  is  seeking.  And 
because  ifisanity  requires  subjective 
Judgment.]  experts  can  honestly  dis- 
agree. Bu^  the  law  is  flawed  when  it 
permits  a  John  W.  Hinckley  to  go  un- 
punished-^possibly  to  be  released  from 
some  mental  institution  in  3  months 
or  6  montt 


e  treated  to  a  constant  barrage 
orials,  articles  and  television 
complaining  about  the 
ness  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  Sociologists  blame  pov- 
erty, Iftck  of  opportunity,  broken  fami- 
lies fot-  the  increase  in  criminal  activi- 
ty. Statistically,  one  out  of  every  three 
American  citizens  will  become  a  crime 
victim  within  the  next  12  months. 

Certainly  our  unwillingness  to 
punislt  those  who  break  the  law  is  an 
incendve  for  others  to  break  the  law. 

Whffii  a  young  man  from  a  wealthy 
family  with  a  privileged  background 
can  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Presi- 
dent (ff  the  United  States  and  almost 
succead,  can  inflict  devastating 
wounas  on  the  members  of  the  Presi- 
dent's] party,  and  then  escape  the  con- 
sequences of  his  act  by  pleading  insan- 
ity, we  must  admit  the  American  so- 
calledl  justice  system  is  woefully  defi- 
cient. 

The'  assassins  of  Anwar  Sadat  were 
promptly  brought  to  trial,  convicted 
and  dunished.  The  assassin  who  at- 
tempoed  to  kill  the  Pope  was  promptly 
broufoit  to  trial  and  punished.  Here  in 
the  Ugiited  States,  the  man  who  shot 
President  Reagan  in  front  of  a  televi- 
sion camera  was  able  to  employ 
enou^  high  priced  lawyers  to  delay 
his  trial  for  15  months.  And  then 
those  same  high-priced  lawyers  per- 
suaded the  Jury  to  believe  that  Hinck- 
ley wi  IS  insane  at  the  time  and  not  re- 
spons  ble  for  his  actions. 

Wh  >  can  say  this  verdict  will  not  en- 
coura  le  some  other  love-sick  boy  to  at- 
temp  to  gain  notoriety  by  assassinat- 
ing a  jubllc  official? 

In  ny  opinion,  the  delay  in  bringing 
Hind  ley  to  trial  was  Inexcusable  and 
the  v(  Tdict  is  unacceptable. 

Thw  was  no  sudden  impulsive  act. 
Thert  was  ample  evidence  to  show 
that  Hinckley  bought  a  gun,  practiced 
with  the  gun,  stalked  his  quarry,  posi- 
tioned himself  to  shoot  the  President, 
and  Idnew  what  he  was  doing.  Hincltley 


LET  TH<  CREDIT  CONTROL  ACT 
EXPIRE 

(Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  Y\\$  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, next  week,  while  most  of  us  are 
home  forj  the  district  work  period,  a 
mischievous  piece  of  legislation  will 
expire  without  much  fanfare.  I  am  re- 
ferring tq  the  Credit  Control  Act  of 
1969,  which  the  Congress  voted  over- 
whelmingly to  terminate  on  June  30  of 
this  year,  j 

Our  onlv  experience  with  credit  con- 
trols undo*  this  act  came  in  the  second 
quarter  of  1980.  and  that  experience 
proved  tojbe  an  unmitigated  disaster. 
Here  are  lihe  facts: 

During  the  short,  4-month  period  in 
which  crtdit  controls  were  in  force, 
more  thafi  1.5  million  jobs  were  lost. 
General  unemployment  rose  by  Vh 
percentage  points,  while  unemploy- 
ment among  black  and  other  minority 
workers  climbed  even  higher,  well  over 
2  full  percentage  points. 

The  shfrp  decline  in  real  economic 
growth  ill  the  second  quarter  of  1980, 
which  coincides  with  the  period  of 
credit  coiitrols,  stands  in  distinct  con- 
trast to  the  positive  changes  during 
the  remaining  quarters  of  that  year. 
The  almast  10  percentage  point  de- 
cline in  jour  gross  national  product 
(ONP)  inl  the  second  quarter  was  the 
worst  on  record  since  the  1930's. 

Credit  [controls  failed  to  benefit 
those  industries  which  they  were  sup- 
posed to  I  help.  Agriculture,  housing, 
autos,  and  retail  business  already  were 
vulnerable,  and  with  the  advent  of 
such  controls  these  industries  went 
into  a  read  tailspin. 

Credit  controls  merely  deal  with 
symptom^,  not  with  the  root  causes  of 
the  econdmic  problems  that  affect  us. 
As  a  result,  the  1980  controls  had  no 
lasting  e^ect  on  either  inflation  or  in- 
terest rales.  Once  the  controls  were 
lifted,  bo^h  the  Consumer  Price  Index 
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(CPI)  and  short-term  interest  rates 
skyrocketed  to  their  previous  levels 
and  soared  beyond. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  nothing  what- 
soever in  the  record  to  suggest— nor 
are  there  other  reasons  for  expect- 
ing—that this  kind  of  legislation  will 
serve  us  better  or  will  be  administered 
differently  in  the  future.  Former  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Chairman  Arthur  Bums 
has  stated  that  such  powers  grant  the 
Federal  Reserve  dictatorial  powers 
over  the  economy  and  he  was  right. 
Heavy-handed  tinkering  with  our  Na- 
tion's credit  markets  will  only  give  us 
more  of  the  same  disappointing  re- 
sults. 

In  this  regard,  I  find  it  highly  cu- 
rious that  many  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's severest  critics  want  to  turn 
around  and  make  the  very  same  Fed- 
eral Reserve  the  supreme  provider  and 
arbiter  of  all  credit  in  this  country. 
Such  benevolence  we  can  ill  afford, 
and  I  am  confident  that  the  Federal 
Reserve  would  be  the  first  to  agree. 

In  closing,  let  me  say  that  I  am  sure 
that  my  colleagues  who  want  to 
extend  and  amend  the  Credit  Control 
Act  are  well-intentioned.  We  should 
not,  however,  resort  to  such  artificial 
controls  as  an  excuse  to  avoid  or  post- 
pone the  very  real  economic  problems 
which  confront  us  today.  It  would  be 
easy  to  pass  an  extension  of  this  act 
and  go  home  and  tell  our  constituents 
that  interest  rates  will  decline  as  a 
result.  But  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
only  be  another  false  promise. 

Extending  this  useless  act  will  not 
result  in  lower  interest  rates.  Rather, 
the  solution  lies  in  restoring  the  Gov- 
ernment's credibility  that  it  is  serious 
about  reducing  inflation  and  the  fur- 
ther lowering  of  interest  rates.  This 
means  that  we  must  enact  a  strong 
program  of  credible  budgetary  re- 
straint and  adhere  to  a  sound  mone- 
tary policy  which  does  not  lose  sight 
of  the  need  for  discipline  to  reduce  in- 
terest rates. 
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WAGE  LEVEUS  AT  THE  GOVERN- 
MENT PRINTING  OFFICE 

(Mr.  JOHNSTON  was  given  permis- 
sion to  address  the  House  for  1  minute 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarlts.) 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  very  few  Members  of  this  body 
are  aware  of  the  fact  that  wage  levels 
at  the  Government  Printing  Office  are 
not  subject  to  the  rules  and  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion. This  is  only  true  in  the  Govern- 
ment Printing  Office  here  in  Washing- 
ton. D.C.;  in  the  regional  offices  they 
must  comply  with  the  civil  service  law. 

Our  Public  Printer,  Dan  Sawyer,  has 
brought  to  the  attention  of  this  body 
that  wage  levels  are  22  percent  higher 
in  the  Government  Printing  Office 
than  in  the  civil  service  ranks  general- 
ly and  40  percent  higher  than  in  pri- 


vate industry.  He  is  trying  to  do  some- 
thing about  it. 

Senator  Armstvonc  has  introduced 
in  the  other  body  a  resolution,  ex- 
pressing their  concern.  I  have  intro- 
duced House  Concurrent  Resolution 
366,  indicating  that  this  body  supports 
our  Public  Printers  efforts  to  bring 
wage  levels  into  line. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  is  the  highest  single  cost  in 
the  operation  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.  If  we  do  not  require 
them  to  control  their  expenses,  how 
can  we  ask  the  American  people  to  cut 
back  on  theirs? 


D  1045 


MAXIMUM  FUNDING  NEEDED 
FOR  THE  HANDICAPPED 

(Mr.  DeNARDIS  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DeNARDIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
continuing  conunitment  to  the  handi- 
capped people  of  this  Nation.  Public 
Law  94-142,  and  the  RehabiliUtion 
Act  of  1973  are  the  two  most  impor- 
tant laws  ever  passed  affecting  the 
handicapped.  Public  Law  94-142,  the 
education  for  all  handicapped  chil- 
dren, is  the  guarantee  that  we  have 
written  into  law  that  children  with  dis- 
abilities will  have  equal  educational 
opportunities.  Prior  to  the  passage  of 
the  law  in  1975,  there  simply  was  no 
such  guarantee.  As  a  member  of  the 
Education  and  Labor  Conmiittee  I 
fully  intend  to  work  as  hard  as  I  can 
to  achieve  the  maximum  funding 
available  for  this  important  function, 
and  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  passed 
a  budget  resolution  which  assumes  a 
funding  level  of  81.1  billion:  an  in- 
crease of  850  million.  We  simply 
cannot  afford  to  back  away  from  our 
commitment  to  handicapped  educa- 
tion at  this  time. 

Of  equal  interest  and  concern  to  me 
at  this  time  are  current  efforts  by  the 
Department  of  Justice  and  the  Office 
of  Management  and  budget  to  redraft 
section  504  regulations  prohibiting  dis- 
crimination against  handicapped  per- 
sons by  programs  receiving  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance.  The  civil  rights  of 
the  disabled  cannot  be  compromised 
by  efforts  to  either  reduce  Govern- 
ment regulation,  or  base  such  regula- 
tion on  a  cost-benefit  basis.  I  have 
written  to  the  Vice  President,  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
the  Justice  Department  expressing  my 
strong  opposition  to  any  moves  in  this 
direction.  I  am  convinced  that  any  al- 
terations in  section  504  regulations  are 
the  responsibility  of  Congress,  and  I 
for  one  would  oppose  any  changes  at 
this  time. 


REPRESENTATIVE  SHAW  INTRO- 
DUCES LEGISLATION  TO 
CHANGE  LAW  WITH  REGARD 
TO  INSANITY  PLEA 

(Mr.  SHAW  asked  and  was  given  per- 
mission to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  SHAW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  out- 
rage of  this  country  has  been  ex- 
pressed over  the  verdict  in  the  Hinck- 
ley trial  by  this  House,  by  prior  speak- 
ers, and  by  the  filing  of  various  bills 
both  at  the  Federal  level  and  at  the 
State  Houses  across  this  country. 

I  have  this  morning  filed  such  a  bill 
which  would  allow  a  Jury  or  the  trier 
of  fact  to  find  a  defendant  guilty  but 
mentally  ill. 

This  would  have,  had  it  been  part  of 
the  United  SUtes  Code  during  the 
trial  of  John  Hinckley,  allowed  the 
Jury  and  the  judge  to  have  so  found 
the  defendant,  Hinckley,  guilty  but 
mentally  ill  and  I  believe  would  have 
avoided  what  I  consider  to  be  a  month- 
long  charade  in  the  form  of  a  constant 
parade  of  expert  witnesses. 

This  type  of  legislation  is  vitally 
needed.  I  invite  every  Member  of  this 
House  to  review  the  various  bills  that 
have  been  filed  and  to  add  their  name 
to  at  least  one  as  a  cosponsor. 


MORE  BAILOUTS  CONTINUE  TO 
DESTROY  THE  ECONOMY 

(Mr.  WALKER  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
heard  some  fascinating  arguments  on 
the  House  floor  this  morning.  The  ar- 
gument went  that  we  ought  to  bail  out 
one  industry  by  destroying  the  totality 
of  the  economy.  But  dhat  is  not  really 
an  unusual  argument  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  to  be  making. 

They  have  spent  40  years  destroying 
the  economy  with  programs  just  like 
the  one  they  would  have  us  vote  for 
here  today. 

The  President  is  trying  to  reverse  40 
years  of  mismanagement  of  this  econ- 
omy. A  vote  in  favor  of  overriding  his 
anticipated  veto  today  is  a  vote  to 
make  that  Job  Just  so  much  tougher,  if 
not  impossible. 

Those  who  gave  us  massive  deficits, 
high  interest  and  crippling  unemploy- 
ment now  want  more  of  the  same  and 
they  will  be  voting  to  override  the 
President's  anticipated  veto  of  the 
housing  bailout  bill. 


PRESIDENT  REAGAN  HAS  KEPT 

HIS  PROMISES 
(Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 
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Mr.  EVANS  of  Delaware.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, often  In  politics  there  is  a  wide  gap 
between  promise  and  performance. 

In  a  matter  of  days  the  American 
people  will  see  an  exception  to  the 
generally  held  notion  that  politicians 
do  not  keep  their  promises.  In  less 
than  a  week  millions  of  working  men 
and  women,  all  across  America,  will  re- 
ceive a  reduction  in  their  income 
taxes. 

In  addition,  over  36  million  Ameri- 
cans who  are  presently  retired  will  re- 
ceive an  increase,  not  a  decrease,  in 
their  social  security  benefits  that  they 
have  earned. 

These  were  promises  made  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  and  the  Republicans 
during  the  1980  campaign  and  these 
were  promises  and  are  promises  that 
are  being  kept. 


This  administration  has  been  silent 
about  tiie  thousands  killed  in  El  Salva- 
dor, silent  about  the  deaths  of  the 
Ameriqui  missionaries  and  the  other 
Americtms  who  were  killed  needlessly, 
silent  4bout  the  massacre  in  Lebanon. 

By  their  silence  they  give  the  green 
light  t0  massacre  of  people  through- 
out thel  world. 


A  NEED  FOR  REVIEW  OP  SITUA- 
TION IN  LEBANON  BY  THE 
CONGRESS 

(Mr.  PRITCHARD  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  PRITCHARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
situation  in  Lebanon  and  the  rest  of 
the  Middle  East  demands  a  thorough 
and  open  review  by  the  Congress,  and 
I  am  pleased  that  Chairman  Zablocki 
is  planning  to  hold  hearings  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in 
the  near  future.  With  a  few  notable 
exceptions.  Congress  has  reacted  to  re- 
ports of  devastation,  heavy  civilian 
casualties,  and  widespread  destruction 
with  thunderous  silence.  It  is  odd 
indeed  that  we  in  the  House  can  right- 
fully become  so  exercised  over  theats 
to  the  endangered  snail  darter,  but 
then  apparently  accept  wanton  death 
and  destruction  with  only  a  slight 
murmer. 

Serious  questions  have  been  raised 
by  the  fighting  in  Lebanon,  not  the 
least  of  which  is  for  Congress,  perhaps 
for  the  first  time,  to  find  out  precisely 
what  the  legal  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities are,  both  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  our  allies,  when  we  sell  or  give 
weapons  to  a  foreign  country.  The 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  clearly 
understand  the  terms  under  which  we 
sell  or  give  arms  to  a  foreign  country, 
and.  more  importantly  perhaps,  the 
time  has  come  for  Congress  to  decide 
whether  we  have  the  courage  and  con- 
viction to  enforce  the  terms. 


ADMINISTRATION'S  SILENCE  EN- 
COURAGES DEATH  AND  DE- 
STRUCTION 

(Ms.  OAKAR  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  her 
remarks.) 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  greatest  sins  during  the  Nazi  era 
was  silence. 


(Mr. 


lAGEDY  IN  LEBANON 

SOLI  asked  and  was  given 
permtsiion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute!  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
wrestled  with  these  words  for  several 
weeks  and  have  not  been  able  to  find 
the  right  combination.  I  probably  will 
not  find  the  right  combination  today. 
But  mt  conscience  prevents  me  from 
passing  up  this  opportunity  to  say 
sometl^g  about  the  tragedy  in  Leba- 
non.    ' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  greatly  dismayed 
and  distressed  by  the  wanton  carnage 
and  killing,  the  destruction  which  is 
taking  I  place  in  Lebanon,  the  thou- 
sands «pon  thousands  of  people  who 
are  beitig  killed  and  murdered  in  th^t 
misadventure. 

I  am  dismayed  further.  Mr.  Speaker, 
by  reports,  and  I  hope  they  are  false, 
reports  of  the  fact  that  humanitarian 
aid.  fo>d  aid,  medical  assistance,  are 
being  jirevented  from  being  delivered 
to  the^  poor  victims  of  this  terrible 
traged] '. 

I  thlik  it  should  be  especially  evi- 
dent U  the  people  of  Israel  that  there 
is  no  tray  to  kill  an  idea  with  bombs 
and  bi  llets  and  napalm.  You  cannot 
kill  an  idea;  you  cannot  kill  a  cause. 

I  would  hope  and  pray  that  the 
nation  of  Israel,  in  the  humanitarian 
traditlAn  for  which  it  has  been  known 
for  mwiy  years,  would  cease  and  desist 
from  this  terrible  destruction  and  try 
to  solyfe  these  problems  diplomatically. 


)Llfl< 


POLiriCAL  EXPEDIENCY  IN  THE 
^IND  IN  EL  SALVADOR 

(Mr.'LELAND  asked  and  was  given 
permi^ion  to  address  the  House  for  1 
mlnut  I  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remar  a.) 

Mr.  liELAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  heard 
two  dl  turbing  news  reports  this  morn- 
ing. C  )S  News  says  that  10  American 
militai  y  personnel  have  been  observed 
in  coribat  operations  in  El  Salvador. 
The  state  Department  denies  it.  I 
hope  Ihey  are  telling  the  truth.  We 
have  been  down  that  path  before— the 
wrong  country,  the  wrong  ally,  the 
wrong'  intentions  and  a  secretive  at- 
tempt to  delude  the  American  people. 

I  al|o  heard  this  morning  that  the 
Reagaki  administration  is  preparing  to 
indictTl75  young  men  for  failure  to 
regist  r  with  Selective  Service.  I  detect 
the  o<  or  of  political  expediency  in  the 
wind   oday.  Their  indictments,  if  they 
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are  fortha  ming,  will  be  called  a  "nec- 
essary exai  aple"  to  other  young  men. 

I  hope  hose  indictments  are  evi- 
dence only  of  a  broad  concern  for  our 
national  defense:  that  they  have  no 
plans  for  tihese  young  men  who  have 
registered.  And  I  suggest  that  if  they 
truly  do  not  have  such  plans,  they  will 
be  able  to  demonstrate  that  they  do 
not  by  assliring  the  American  people 
that  we  an  i  not  clandestinely  involved 
in  military  action  in  El  Salvador  and 
by  procee<ing  with  Justice  and  com- 
passion, rither  than  with  political 
righteousn  sss.  in  the  matter  of  those 
175  young  men  who  have  not  regis- 
tered. 


OP    SOUTHERN     CALI- 
SURFBOARD      INDUS- 


BAILOUT 
FORNIA 
TRY 

(Mr.  LUHGREN  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  [ 

Mr.  LUNJOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  little 
later  today,  we  are  going  to  discuss 
something  I  that  has  been  attached  to 
the  housinto  bailout  bill. 

YesterdaQT,  a  Member  tried  to  have  a 
steel  bailoit  amendment  adopted. 

I  Just  aoc:  When  we  have  so  many 
economic  difficulties,  where  will  this 
simplistic  approach  end? 

I  have  a  small  industry  in  my  district 
in  which  we  build  surfboards.  I  Just 
wonder  if  <  we  ought  not  to  do  some- 
thing for  them. 

I  have  %  very  simple  proposal:  Buy 
>ards.  hollow  them  out. 
Meum  into  them,  seal  them. 
>ut  them  offshore.  We  will 
then  have  I  a  floating  strategic  petrole- 
um reserv^ 

I  hope  ^1  of  my  colleagues  under- 
stand how  this  is  absolutely  consistent 
with  the  housing  bailout  and  the  steel 
bailout.  I  certainly  will  await  the  calls 
from  you*  offices  as  you  Jump  on 
board  this  very  consistent  and  worthy 
cause  to  h  sip  us  get  out  of  the  difficul- 
ties we  hiive  right  now  in  the  surfing 
industry  \k  southern  California. 
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10  billion 
pour  petr 
and  then 


OVERRII  UNO  PRESIDENT'S  VETO 
WORSl  THING  FOR  HOUSING 
INDUS1 RY 

(Mr.  COURTER  asked  and  was 
given  pen  lission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mini  ite  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarlis.) 

Mr.  COIJRTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time later  this  morning,  we  are  going 
to  be  given  an  opportunity  to  vote  in 
favor  or  i  gainst  sustaining  the  Presi- 
dent's vet)  with  regard  to  the  urgent 
supplemental. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  perceive  any 
type  of  atjtempt  to  override  the  Presi- 
dent's veto  as  the  best  thing  we  can  do 
for  the  he  using  industry. 


I  think,  very  frankly,  it  is  the  worst 
thing  we  could  do  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry in  the  Northeast. 

People  are  talking  about  bailouts.  I 
think  it  is  important  to  bail  out  con- 
sumers. It  is  important  to  bail  out  the 
economy  of  this  country. 

We  often  talk  about  signals.  After 
failing  to  pass  a  sound  budget  various 
times  in  this  House  we  are  thinking  in 
terms  of  overriding  the  President  at  a 
time  when  he  is  attempting  to  impose 
some  measure  of  fiscal  discipline- 
something  we  are  imwilling  to  do. 

What  type  of  signal  is  an  override 
going  to  be  to  the  financial  markets? 
What  type  of  signal  is  it  going  to  be  to 
taxpayers?  What  type  of  signal  is  it 
going  to  be  to  the  savers  of  this  coun- 
try who  are  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  creating  the  necessary  capital 
for  that  housing  industry? 


EDUCATIONAL  OPPORTUNITY 
AND  EQUITY  ACT  OF  1982 

(Mr.  GRADISON  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  GRADISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  long  felt  that  it  is  essential  for 
this  country  to  maintain  diversity, 
competition,  and  freedom  of  choice  in 
our  educational  system.  This  belief 
has  led  me  to  be  a  leading  advocate  of 
tuition  tax  credits  in  each  of  the  last 
three  Congresses.  Today.  I  am  reiter- 
ating my  strong  support  for  tuition 
tax  credit  legislation  by  introducing 
the  Eklucational  Opportunity  and 
Equity  Act  of  1982.  President  Reagan's 
tuition  tax  credit  proposal. 

With  the  introduction  of  this  bill.  I 
hope  to  rekindle  the  debate  about  this 
important  concept  so  that  all  the 
issues  are  adequately  aired  and  a  path 
paved  for  quick  enactment  of  tuition 
tax  credit  legislation.  Of  particular 
concern  to  me  is  that  the  tax  credits 
do  not  go  to  parents  who  send  their 
children  to  schools  which  discriminate 
on  the  basis  of  race.  I  look  forward  to 
hearing  the  views  of  all  interested  par- 
ties and  plan  to  study  in  detail  Just 
how  best  to  proceed  in  this  complex 
and  difficult  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  applaud  the  Presi- 
dent for  his  vital  work  on  this  impor- 
tant issue  and  I  believe  wholehearted- 
ly that,  with  his  leadership  the  success 
that  has  eluded  supporters  of  tuition 
tax  credits  is  not  far  off. 


should  have  up  here  shortly,  is  sus- 
tained, what  is  the  status  of  the  so- 
called  Proxmire  amendment? 

I  want  to  assure  the  Members  of  the 
House  it  is  no  longer  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  It  is  now  the  Whitten- 
Conte  amendment.  It  will  be  in  the 
new  urgent  supplemental,  bringing  us 
back  to  the  status  quo  with  the  $3,000 
expense  limitation. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  California. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  With  this  new 
urgent,  urgent,  urgent  supplemental 
you  plan  to  bring  before  us,  if  we  do 
have  a  sustaining  of  the  President's 
veto,  will  this  new  urgent  supplemen- 
tal have  within  it  money  for  the  Coast 
Guard  that  was  inadvertently  left  out 
yesterday? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Definitely.  It  wUl  have 
$48  million  for  the  Coast  Guard. 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Why  do  we  not  Just  go 
ahead  with  this  urgent,  urgent, 
urgent— however  many  urgents  I  do 
not  know— supplemental  appropria- 
tion bUl?  Why  wait  for  the  veto  that 
we  know  is  coming? 

Yesterday  we  came  forth  with  what 
we  felt  was  a  clean  bill  to  expedite  the 
very  important  business  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  country.  Why  do  we 
not  start  right  now  and  not  wait  for 
the  veto? 

If  it  should  be  signed  for  some 
reason,  we  have  only  wasted  a  little  bit 
of  time  but  we  can  save  a  lot  of  time 
by  starting  with  the  urgent  appropria- 
tion bill  right  this  morning  before  the 
veto  gets  here. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Unfortunately.  I  have 
no  control  over  that. 

Mr.  MYERS.  Who  does? 


STATUS   OP   PROXMIRE   AMEND- 
MENT IP  VETO  IS  SUSTAINED 

(Mr.  CONTE  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.)  

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  asked  by  many  Members  on  our 
side  of  the  aisle  if  the  President's  veto 
on  the  urgent  supplemental,  which  we 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

(Mr.  WEISS  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks.) 

Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  for  a 
personal  explanation. 

Yesterday  I  was  absent  and  missed  a 
niunber  of  recorded  votes.  I  was  absent 
for  personal  reasons.  I  was  attending 
the  high  school  graduation  exercises 
of  my  son  Stephen. 

If  I  had  been  present.  I  would  have 
voted  "yea"  on  all  of  the  recorded 
votes  from  165  through  172,  with  the 
exception  of  170  which  was  a  quorum 
call. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
statement  be  reflected  in  the  perma- 
nent printed  Rccord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman's  state- 
ment will  appear  in  the  Record. 


NA'nONAL  NCO/PETTY  OFFICER 
WEEK 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  be 
discharged  from  further  consideration 
of  the  Joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  518) 
to  designate  the  week  commencing 
with  the  fourth  Monday  in  June  1982 
as  "National  NCO/Petty  Officer 
Week."  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration in  the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  Joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
MoAKUCY).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  SPENCE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not 
object,  but  I  take  this  time  to  explain 
the  resolution. 

I  am  the  principal  sponsor.  We  have 
225  consponsors.  This  resolution  is  bi- 
partisan in  nature.  It  sets  aside  next 
week,  the  28th  of  June,  to  honor  all  of 
our  petty  officers  and  noncomlssloned 
officers,  past  and  present,  who  mean 
so  much  to  our  military. 

I  ask  that  it  be  passed  unanimously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H  J.  Rn.  518 

Whereas  the  noncommlsBloned  officers 
and  petty  officers  of  the  Anny.  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  and  the  petty  officers  of 
the  Navy  and  the  Coast  Guard  have  been 
regarded  as  the  backbone  of  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States  for  more  than 
two  hundred  years; 

Whereas  noncommissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  continue  to  be  the  recruiters, 
trainers,  and  noncommissioned  leaders  of 
the  men  and  women  who  Join  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  States: 

Whereas  the  noncommissioned  officers' 
and  petty  officers'  spirit  and  devotion  to 
duty  is  epitomized  in  the  Ions  list  of  recipi- 
ents of  the  Medal  of  Honor  and  other  deco- 
rations of  personal  valor. 

Whereas  noncommissioned  officers  and 
petty  officers  have  made  great  sacrifices 
during  their  service  to  this  Nation: 

Whereas  the  recent  shortage  of  such  offi- 
cers serving  on  active  duty  has  highlighted 
their  value  to  the  Nation  and  Its  military 
forces:  and 

Whereas  it  Is  fitting  and  proper  to  recog- 
nize the  significant  contributions  made  by 
all  noncommissioned  officers  and  petty  offi- 
cers of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  to  the  freedom  and  defense  of  this 
Nation:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  Stales  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  week  com- 
mencing with  the  fourth  Monday  in  June 
1982  is  designated  as  "National  NCO/Petty 
Officer  Week",  and  the  President  is  author- 
ized and  requested  to  issue  a  proclamation 
calling  upon  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  interested  groups  and  organizations  to 
set   aside   that   week    to   honor   past   and 
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preaent  noncommissioned  officers  and  petty 
officers  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  in  an  appropriate  manner. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  a  third  time  and  passed,  and 
a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


D  1100 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter  on  the  Joint 
resolution  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pursu- 
ant to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
Wednesday,  June  23,  1982,  the  House 
will  stand  in  recess  subject  to  the  call 
of  the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  11  o'clock  a.m.)  the 
House  stood  in  recess  subject  to  the 
call  of  the  Chair. 


D  1145 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  11  o'clock  and  50  minutes 
ajn. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  conmiu- 
nicated  to  the  House  by  Mr.  Saunders, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate, 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerk,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  disagrees  to 
the  amendments  of  the  House  to  the 
bill  (S.  2332)  entitled  'An  act  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  to  extend  certain  authori- 
ties relating  to  the  international 
energy  program,  to  provide  for  the  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  preparedness, 
and  for  other  purposes,"  requests  a 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  appoints  Mr.  McCLtTRX, 
Mr.  WncKER,  Mr.  Domknici,  Mr. 
Wallop.  Mr.  Warner,  Mr.  Jackson, 
Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  FoRO,  and  Mr. 
Metzenbaum  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 


lowind^title,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  thelHouse  is  requested: 

S.  14^9.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  I  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  modifications  of  the  existing  Buf- 
falo Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Shoshone  proj- 
ect. Pitk-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program, 
Wyomitig,  and  for  other  purposes. 
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URGI  NT       SUPPLEMENTAL       AP- 
PRC  PRIATIONS,  1982-VETO 

MESiSAGE     FROM     THE     PRESI- 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
]  )OC.  NO.  97-204) 


(H. 

The;  SPEAKER  laid  before  the 
House,  the  following  veto  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States 

To  the  House  of  Representatives: 

Todi  y,  I  am  returning  to  the  House 
of  Re  }resentatives,  without  my  ap- 
proval H.R.  5922,  an  act  providing 
supple  nental  appropriations  for  sever- 
al Federal  programs  in  urgent  need  of 
additional  funds  in  Fiscal  Year  1982. 
Unfortunately,  in  addition  to  provid- 
ing ttie  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations requested  by  the  Administra- 
tion, the  Congress  has  added  other  un- 
requeaLed.  non-urgent  funds  that 
would  Increase  the  1983  deficit  by  $1.3 
billion  and  would  add  at  least  $5  bil- 
lion tq  Federal  spending  in  the  next 
few  yaars.  The  bill  also  establishes  a 
housinp:  sut>sidy  program  that  sets  a 
bad  p0ecedent  for  other  Federal  pro- 
grams.! For  these  reasons,  I  cannot  ap- 
prove ihis  legislation.  I  urge  the  Con- 
gress tp  act  quickly  to  send  me  a  clean 
bill  f*r  signature  containing  only 
those  Items  urgently  needed  to  contin- 
ue 198^  activities. 

I  share  the  heartfelt  Congressional 
concerns  about  the  particular  prob- 
lems oonfronting  the  housing  indus- 
try. Bijt  we  will  not  promote  a  housing 
recovery  by  going  even  deeper  in  debt. 
More  ted  ink  spending  will  only  make 
the  housing  recession  worse. 

It  isjmy  belief  this  bill  will  do  little 
to  Inciease  construction  of  new  hous- 
ing; mpst  of  the  aid  will  go  for  homes 
that  Would  be  built  and  purchased 
anyway  The  bill  does  not  increase 
availal  le  financing,  but  shifts  funds  to 
housii  g  that  would  otherwise  be  used 
by,  an  1  create  Jobs  in,  other  sectors  of 
the  ec  >nomy.  My  concern  also  is  that 
the  bi  1  would  add  to  the  Federal  defi- 
cit anal  generate  upward  pressures  on 
interest  rates— aggravating  the  very 
situatsn  it  seeks  to  help. 

Furuiermore,  we  cannot  Justify  sin- 
gling out  one  industry  for  special 
relief.  The  recession  and  high  interest 
rates  have  created  hardship  and  un- 
emploi^ment  for  farmers,  small  busi- 
nesses the  thrift  industry,  automobile 
manu^turers  and  dealers  and  many 
othera  This  Government  must  con- 
vince a  skeptical  country— the  business 
commlmity,  taxpayers,  investors  and 
workers— that  lasting  recovery  is  a 
fundamental    commitment    that    will 


not  be  derailed  by  a  return  to  exces- 
sive Federttl  spending  and  borrowing. 

My  administration  has  taken  a 
number  ofj  steps  to  remove  tax.  regula- 
tory and  {administrative  burdens  on 
housing  finance  and  construction.  We 
have  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
Federal  H4»using  Administration  insur- 
ance to  a  number  of  innovative  mort- 
gage financing  instruments  to  encour- 
age private  market  use  of  these  flexi- 
ble instruments.  We  have  removed  reg- 
ulatory restrictions  limiting  the  use  of 
pension  fifids  in  mortgage  credit  mar- 
kets. We  liave  provided  an  additional 
$3.4  billion  of  subsidized  housing 
funds  in  1982  to  allow  up  to  70.000  ad- 
ditional units  of  new  rental  housing 
for  low  iqcome  households  to  begin 
constructifn  this  summer.  We  are 
revising  oi^r  regulations  on  the  use  of 
tax  exempt  financing  for  housing  to 
allow  States  and  localities  to  use  this 
financing  rehicle  to  the  full  extent  au- 
thorized bjr  the  Congress. 

More  fundamentally,  we  have  estab- 
lished a  long-term  program  designed 
to  provide  incentives  and  to  create 
conditions  for  sustained  non-inflation- 
ary economic  recovery.  That  recovery 
is  getting  underway.  Housing  permits 
have  riseil  in  six  of  the  last  seven 
months  and  are  now  31  percent  above 
their  October  low.  Housing  starts  rose 
by  22  percent  in  May  and  are  27  per- 
cent above  their  October  low.  The  key 
to  sustaining  this  upturn  is  lower  in- 
terest ratOB.  This,  in  turn,  depends  on 
public  confidence  that  the  Congress 
will  control  Federal  spending  and 
reduce  Federal  deficits— thus  leaving 
an  adequate  supply  of  funds  for  hous- 
ing and  business  investment. 

In  addition  to  the  housing  proposal, 
there  are  {several  other  provisions  in 
this  act  that  I  urge  the  Congress  to 
delete.  Th^  urgent  supplemental  legis- 
lation is  the  first  significant  spending 
measure  in  this  session  of  Congress.  It 
is  essential  that  this  act  be  a  clear  ex- 
ample of  khe  willingness  of  the  Con- 
gress to  Jf  in  with  me  in  holding  the 
line  and  establishing  meaningful  con- 
trol over  all  Federal  spending  pro- 
grams. I  laust  ask  that  supplemental 
approprial  ions  in  excess  of  the  propos- 
als I  have  indicated  to  be  urgent  re- 
quests be  >ared  back  to  the  maximum 
extent  feisible.  Some  of  these  unre- 
quested  su  pplemental  funds  include: 

—$150  n(illion  for  the  GNMA  special 
assistahce  ftmction  ("tandem") 
prograin; 

—$62  mi  lion  for  the  postal  service; 

—$58  mpiion  for  the  WIN  program; 
and 

—other  kmrequested  funds  for  Fed- 
eral ai  1  to  highways,  flood  control 
programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, and  a  number  of  smaller 
HHS  drograms. 

The  bill  also  includes  several  unde- 
sirable larguage  provisions  restricting, 
in    varyir^    degrees,    the    executive 
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branch  from  exercising  its  authority 
to  allocate  funds  appropriated  by  Con- 
gress. The  most  notable  among  these 
are: 
—language  mandating  the  modern- 
ization   of    5.073    public    housing 
units,  extending  the  time  period 
for  completion  of  the  construction 
of  certain  HUD  subsidized  housing 
projects  to  24  months,   and  pre- 
cluding HUD  from  applying  cost 
containment   procedures   to   such 
projects, 
—language      mandating      minimum 
spending  levels  for  certain  NASA 
programs  that  will  severely  disrupt 
two  important  scientific  missions 
and  lead  to  the  waste  of  more  than 
$150  million;  and 
—language  mandating  new  construc- 
tion on  starts  for  the  Soil  Conser- 
vation Service. 
Therefore,  I  am  returning  H.R.  5922 
without  approval  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  enact  immediately  a  1982  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  that  ad- 
dresses only  those  items  I  have  indi- 
cated need  urgent  attention  and  ex- 
cludes these  objectionable  additions.  I 
look  forward  to  prompt  Congressional 
action   on   a   revised   bill   which   will 
assure  continuity  in  the  operations  of 
Federal    agencies   and   be   consistent 
with  continued  progress  toward  eco- 
nomic recovery. 

Ronald  Reagan. 
The  White  House,  June  24,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
RosTENKOwsKi).  The  objections  of  the 
President  will  be  spread  at  large  upon 
the  Journal,  and  the  message  and  bill 
will  be  printed  as  a  House  document. 

The  question  is.  Will  the  House,  on 
reconsideration,  pass  the  bill,  the  ob- 
jections of  the  President  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding? 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  for  1 
hour. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  (Mr.  Conte)  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee,  pending  which  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  con- 
sume. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  veto 
message  of  the  President  on  H.R.  5922, 
making  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30.  1982.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  that  I  may  include  extrane- 
ous matter  and  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

Bdr.  Speaker,  the  veto  we  have  today 
points  up  a  situation  which  I  think  is 


far  more  serious  than  politics,  far 
more  serious  than  Democrats  or  Re- 
publicans. This  country  has  been 
heading  downhill  financially  for  quite 
some  time,  and  unfortunately  in  their 
efforts  to  keep  money  in  balance  as  de- 
termined by  some  economists  they 
have  forgotten  about  maintaining  the 
real  wealth  of  our  country.  We  do 
have  a  rich  country  with  serious  finan- 
cial problems.  These  problems  we 
should  solve  but  not  by  letting  our 
coimtry,  which  is  our  real  wealth,  "go 
to  pot." 

D  1200 

All  that  we  have  been  hearing  and 
reading  about  in  balanced  budgets  is  a 
figure  on  a  piece  of  paper,  which  may 
be  the  best  we  can  do.  But  the  assiunp- 
tions  and  projections  have  been  so 
much  in  error  that  I  think  I  should 
take  a  little  time  to  point  out  that  this 
Congress  has  been  very  cooperative 
with  the  executive  branch. 

At  the  request  of  the  President  last 
year,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions recommended  and  the  Congress 
approved  a  rescission  of  $14.3  billion 
out  of  a  request  of  $15.1  billion.  Later 
we  were  asked  to  go  along  with  a  10- 
percent  cut.  which  the  Congress  did  on 
our  recommendation,  and  then  we 
were  asked  to  cut  an  additional  12  per- 
cent. We  cut  it  7  percent  and  got  the 
signatures  of  our  colleagues  on  the  Re- 
publican side  in  the  Senate,  and 
nobody  objected  over  here.  Most  of 
them  signed  the  bill. 

What  I  am  saying  is  that  we  have 
gone  along  with  reductions  in  appro- 
priations far  beyond  what  any  Con- 
gress has  ever  done  in  the  past.  We 
agreed  with  efforts  being  made  to 
scale  down  expenditures.  We  have 
taken  some  criticism  about  the  deficit, 
but  let  me  point  out  why  the  deficit 
exists  to  a  great  degree. 

It  was  recommended— and  Congress 
went  along— that  we  return  about  $30 
billion  in  windfall  profit  tax.  It  was 
insisted  that  the  recipients  of  that 
money  would  expand  their  operations 
and  would  explore  for  oil.  Instead,  the 
record  shows  that  in  practically  all 
cases  they  either  bought  other  compa- 
nies, or  Invested  the  money  in  certifi- 
cates of  deposit. 

Another  thing  which  was  done 
which  greatly  contributes  to  our 
present  situation  was  to  provide  that 
those  real  big  moneymakers  would  not 
pay  into  the  Treasury  the  money  that 
was  due  under  the  original  tax  act.  but 
allowed  them  to  buy  up  tax  credits  in 
order  to  avoid  paying  money  into  the 
Treasury.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  tes- 
timony of  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
Regan  before  our  committee.  Now 
today.  In  order  to  make  up  those  bil- 
lions in  lost  money  to  the  Treasury, 
the  budget  resolution  directs  a  tax  in- 
crease of  $20,900,000,000  in  fiscal  year 
1983. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  time  for  me 
to  point  out  some  of  the  things  here 


at  which  I  think  we  need  to  look.  It  is 
one  thing  to  have  a  balanced  budget, 
and  the  country  has  been  sold  on  the 
necessity  for  a  balanced  budget,  even 
though  it  be  only  figures  that  have 
been  drawn  together  by  the  Congres- 
sional Budget  Office  which  tries  to 
project  ahead  2,  3,  and  4  years.  Their 
past  record  has  not  been  too  good,  yet 
they  are  about  as  good  guessers  about 
future  years  as  anyone  else. 

The  point  is  that  we  must  have  the 
balance  at  a  high  enough  level  to  meet 
essential  needs  while  servicing  the  na- 
tional debt. 

A  tMdanced  budget  of  itself  means 
little  unless  it  is  at  that  level. 

It  was  said  some  years  ago  that  Ethi- 
opia was' the  only  country  with  a  bal- 
anced budget— it  did  not  owe  a  dollar— 
and  it  did  not  have  one  either. 

But  let  me  say  that  in  the  process  of 
balancing  the  budget  by  dealing  with 
money,  they  have  the  need  to  sUbillze 
our  money.  We  need  a  balanced 
budget  for  stability  in  business,  but  we 
need  to  distinguish  between  money 
and  wealth.  In  the  process  they  have 
cut  down  on  dredging  the  small  har- 
bors and  reducing  soil  conservation  by 
two-thirds.  They  have  not  had  a  new 
start  in  necessary  public  works  in  2 
years,  nor  have  they  supplied  the 
needed  water  systems  for  the  cities  of 
this  country  in  2  years.  EXrery  thing 
that  protects  or  develops  the  real 
wealth  of  the  country  itself  is  being 
cut  back  to  cause  figures  on  paper  to 
look  good.  That  is  what  frightens  me. 
I  have  a  book  in  front  of  me  written 
by  William  Manchester,  'A  History  of 
the  Period,  1932  to  1972. "  He  points 
out  that  Just  preceding  the  terrible  de- 
pression years  of  the  1930's  the  then 
President  insisted  on  tight  money  and. 
as  someone  has  said,  the  high  interest 
rates  we  have  today.  I  would  like  to 
insert  two  quotes  for  your  consider- 
ation: t 

One  of  his  (Hoover)  first  acts  as  President 
had  been  to  persuade  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  to  tighten  credit  (on  page  24). 

The  harder  times  became,  the  greater 
Hoover's  faith  in  business  became.  He  re- 
duced individual  and  corporate  Income 
taxes,  thereby  narrowing  the  government's 
tax  base  at  a  time  when  it  desperately 
needed  every  ounce  of  revenue  (on  page  25). 

It  is  not  as  simple  as  it  sounds,  but 
there  is  some  truth  in  it,  that  the  in- 
terest rate  is  the  rent  you  pay  for  the 
other  fellow's  money.  If  the  money  is 
short,  it  follows  that  interest  rates  are 
high. 

Our  committee  and  I,  acting  on 
behalf  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- ' 
tee,  a  few  weeks  ago  asked  the  General 
Accounting  Office— and  I  will  put  the 
letter  in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my 
remarks,  including  the  reply  from  the 
GAO— to  look  into  the  Federal  Re- 
serve System's  operation  and  look  into 
the  problems  of  the  housing  industry 
so  we  could  see  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  I  think  I  can  say  that  since  we 
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started  that,  the  Governor  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  is  talking  a  little 
bit.  or  thinking  a  little  bit,  or  studying 
a  little  bit,  about  whether  maybe  his 
program  or  his  policies  might  be  caus- 
ing the  trouble,  the  same  trouble  we 
had  preceding  the  depression  of  some 
years  ago.  Reduction  of  interest  rates 
is  a  must  if  we  are  to  get  straightened 
out.  I  have  met  with  Chairman 
Volcker  a  number  of  times.  Federal 
Reserve  takes  the  view  it  is  almost 
beyond  inspection.  On  this,  we  have 
the  General  Accounting  Office  making 
an  investigation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  know  what 
else  we  can  do  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  have  tried  to  cooper- 
ate every  way  in  the  world  we  could. 
We  have  acted  responsibly  everytime 
we  have  been  requested  to  act. 

This  bill  was  first  reported  by  the 
committee  on  March  23.  We  have  been 
ready  to  get  it  through  the  Congress 
ever  since  then.  Yesterday,  trying  to 
keep  this  veto  from  affecting  many  de- 
partments and  agencies  that  otherwise 
might  close,  I  asked  Congress  to  go 
along  with  us— and  you  did— to  pass  a 
temporary  bill  that  provided  for  those 
things  that  faced  interruptions  and 
closures  of  activities.  We  passed  it 
through  this  body,  but  unfortunately, 
in  the  other  body  they  did  not  pass  it. 

Let  me  describe  something  else,  if  I 
may.  When  I  was  a  youngster  just  21 
years  of  age.  I  was  in  the  Mississippi 
Legislature  at  a  time  when  you  could 
not  buy  a  sack  of  flour  on  the  credit  of 
my  State  or  your  State.  Unemploy- 
ment was  rampant  throughout  the 
coimtry.  The  situation  was  absolutely 
hopeless  to  many,  many  thousands  of 
Americans.  You  could  drive  100  miles 
in  any  direction  from  my  hometown 
and  you  would  be  lucky  to  find  one 
piece  of  land  that  was  owned  by  the 
fellow  who  lived  there.  It  was  mort- 
gaged right  and  left.  And  so  it  was  all 
over  the  country. 

What  preceded  that?  Tight  money. 
They  also  said,  let  the  local  folks  look 
after  the  problemls.  keep  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  it,  stop  public 
works. 

You  cannot  save  your  way  into  han- 
dling the  debt  you  presently  owe  from 
past  actions.  You  have  to  produce.  Let 
me  say  that  we  need  some  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  we  need  productive 
Jobs. 

Let  me  tell  the  Members  what  the 
difference  is.  This  year  we  are  cutting 
out  Jobs.  We  are  now  paying  $24  bil- 
lion in  unemployment  compensation 
and  it  is  increasing  every  week.  Just 
think  if  those  people  were  working,  it 
would  not  be  a  drain  on  the  Treasury; 
we  would  have  them  paying  taxes  in- 
stead of  receiving  unemployment  com- 
pensation and  we  would  have  the  re- 
sults of  the  production  that  they 
would  yield. 

I  say  that  we  need  a  complete  rever- 
sal and  we  need  somebody  to  get  the 


attention  of  the  President's  closest  ad- 
viser, Irom  all  accounts  his  leading  ad- 
viser, Mr.  Stockman,  Director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget  and 
have  him  realize  the  difference  be- 
tween money  and  wealth. 

May  1 1  point  out,  too.  that  the  Com- 
mittee! on  Appropriations  is  ham- 
strungi  by  the  so-called  budget  that  we 
passedl  They  forgot  to  put  in  $5  billion 
for  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
that  is  so  essential  if  we  are  going  to 
keep  farmers  operating.  The  budget 
resolution  also  provides  that  all  the 
bills  we  passed  from  our  Appropria- 
tions ( Committee  may  have  to  lay  on 
the  S|  leaker's  desk  rather  than  pro- 
cede  ^>  the  President  for  signature, 
they  tannot  be  enrolled  until  the 
Budget  Committee  acts  on  a  new  reso- 
lution. The  budget  resolution  we  are 
operating  under  was  put  together  in 
one  ds^.  and  they  cannot  explain  what 
it  is  now  or  what  it  does  now.  Not  only 
that,  but  all  the  Budget  Committee 
has  to  do  is  not  meet  again  and  those 
target  figures  that  were  pulled  out  of 
the  sky  will  be  permanent  ceilings— 
automatically  in  October. 

I  saw  a  headline  the  other  day  about 
some  cpmpetition  between  me  and  one 
of  the  budget  leaders  for  power.  I  am 
trying  to  get  you  to  take  your  respon- 
sibility and  quit  putting  it  all  on  us  be- 
cause we  have  more  than  we  can  do. 

So  I  Bay  to  the  Members  that  in  this 
area,  a$  we  read  this  bill,  it  is  far  more 
than  whether  this  House  has  its  way. 
Involved  is  a  policy  of  your  Govern- 
ment. 7  want  to  help  the  President, 
but  yob  are  heading  down  the  wrong 
road  mien  you  try  to  make  the  figures 
look  good  on  a  piece  of  paper  if  you  do 
it  at  the  expense  of  letting  your  coun- 
try go  down  the  drain.  And.  unfortu- 
nately, the  money  we  are  saving  here 
is  not  |oing  toward  paying  the  debt:  it 
is  goii^  to  increase  military  spending, 
is  far  different  from  defense, 
the  military  already  has 
1.000.000  unspent         and 

1.000.000  not  even  obligated— 
saving  from  other  programs  go 
ler  spending. 

I  wiah  that  some  of  you  would  read 
the  hejarings  and  the  investigation  we 
have  jiist  had  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment which  shows  how  much  waste  is 
involved. 

It  is  going,  too.  toward  an  increase  in 
forelga  aid.  It  is  not  going  to  the 
places  I  it  is  said  to  be  going.  Here  in 
foreign  aid  we  have  $17,000,000,000  un- 
spent gnd  $8,000,000,000  unobligated. 

I  Idave  with  the  Members  the 
thouglt  that  what  we  have  got  to  do  is 
get  somebody  in  the  executive  branch 
to  realize  the  difference  between 
money  and  wealth.  We  let  our  wealth, 
the  soil  go  to  sea— it  Is  erosion.  We  let 
our  tinber  stands  go  down,  we  cut 
down  Ion  highway  maintenance,  we 
give  the  problem  back  to  the  States 
for  financing. 
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I  ask  th ".  Members  to  just  think  of 
the  progress  we  have  made  since  we 
had  Federtil  programs.  In  recent  years 
it  was  nothing  like  it  was  when  we 
passed  thej  sales  tax  in  my  area. 

I  will  sajr  this  in  addition,  because  I 
do  not  wai)t  to  take  up  too  much  time: 
Involved  here  is  the  principle  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  help  big  cor- 
porations by  forgiving  their  tax  or  by 
letting  thorn  have  tax  credits.  Are  we 
going  to  run  our  country  by  letting 
them  keen  billions  of  dollars  to  buy  up 
other  companies?  Or  are  we  going 
back  and  put  people  to  work  at  a  pro- 
ductive level,  where  we  will  have  the 
results  of  jtheir  production  instead  of 
paying  them  unemployment  compen- 
sation? 

Mr.  Speiker,  the  issue  is  well  drawn 
here,  and  I  hope  that  we  may  have 
Mr.  Stockman,  who  seems  to  be  the 
last  word  on  economic  advice,  to  please 
read  another  book  on  economics. 

Mr.  Spadcer,  I  would  also  like  to 
mention  that  in  this  vetoed  bill  was 
the  provision  dealing  with  the  mine 
safety  question  for  sand  and  gravel.  I 
understand  from  some  of  my  col- 
leagues that  progress  is  being  made  on 
this  issue  in  separate  legislation  that 
would  provide  some  relief  for  the  non- 
mining  Stiates,  so  that  this  critical 
problem  c4n  be  resolved. 

Under  tihe  previous  order  of  the 
House.  I  Wish  to  insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Recorc,  the  letters  to  the  General 
Accountinic  Office  of  which  I  spoke 
earlier. 

CONCRUI    or    TMK    UNITED    StaTIS. 

Hoasi  or  RmusENTATiVKs.  Com- 

MITTXI  ON  AmiOnilATIONS, 

W  Uhington,  D.C.,  ApHl  26.  1982. 
Hon.  Craru  es  a.  BowsHn, 
Comptroller  General, 
U.S.  General  Accounting  Of/ice. 
Wathingtorn  D.C. 

DtAM  Mr.  Bowshkr:  The  Committee  is 
very  conceitied  with  the  continuing  reces- 
sion. Though  there  are  many  industries  and 
factors  invalved.  there  are  two  areas  of 
major  importance  to  the  Nation's  economic 
health.  They  are  the  protracted  recession  in 
the  housing  Industry  and  the  effect  that 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  are  having  on 
interest  rates.  This  Conunittee's  Jurisdiction 
Includes  many  programs  which  Impact  on 
these  subjects. 

The  housing  Industry  has  been  in  a  reces- 
sion for  more  than  three  years.  On  an 
annual  bask,  housing  starts  have  toUled 
less  than  1.000.000  for  seven  consecutive 
months.  Most  analysts  agree  that  the  hous- 
ing Industry  is  experiencing  its  most  diffi- 
cult conditions  since  World  War  II.  It  has 
been  estimaked  that  200,000  firms  related  to 
building  an^  supplying  the  Nation's  housing 
have  failed!  in  recent  years.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  ft  construction  Jobs  have  been 
lost.  The  effect  on  basic  industries  such  as 
lumber  haf  been  devastating  in  certain 
areas  of  the  country,  particularly  in  the  Pa- 
cific Northwest  and  the  South. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  under- 
taken by  the  Government,  Including  the 
Federal  Ret  erve  System,  have  not  been  suc- 
cessful in  I  educing  Interest  rates  to  levels 
which  will  itimulate  the  economy.  The  re- 
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strlctive  monetary  strategy  espoused  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  System  has  apparently  re- 
tained a  tightened  credit  policy  to  the 
extent  that  many  corporations  and  individ- 
uals have  been  unable  to  obtain  capital  for 
needed  expansion,  and  the  Federal  Reserve 
does  not  appear  willing  to  try  any  other  ap- 
proach as  has  been  necessary  in  other  reces- 
sions and  even  in  the  great  disastrous  De- 
pression of  the  1930's. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  requests  that 
the  General  Accounting  Office  conduct  two 
comprehensive  reviews.  The  first  should 
assess  existing  Federal  policies  relating  to 
home  construction.  The  review  should  in- 
clude suggestions  of  ways  in  which  the  Na- 
tion's housing  Industry  could  be  revived, 
contributing  to  the  overall  economic  recov- 
ery. Special  emphasis  should  be  devoted  to 
proposals  which  will  aid  the  logging  of 
timber  and  the  lumber  industry.  The  second 
review  should  be  a  thorough  analysis  of  the 
Nation's  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  with 
suggestions  for  change.  Special  attention 
should  be  placed  on  the  effect  of  the  restric- 
tive monetary  policy  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  on  present  and  future  economic 
growth. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  in  the  conduct  of 
both  reviews  with  suggestions,  the  General 
Accounting  Office  will  be  expected  to  obtain 
the  views  of  experts  in  Industry  and  educa- 
tional Institutions.  In  addition,  to  the  extent 
permitted  by  law.  executive  agencies  will  be 
expected  to  provide  such  assistance  as  may 
be  available  and  required  to  complete  the 
studies  and  plans.  Both  reviews  and  specific 
plans  should  be  completed  no  later  than 
August  31,  1982  and  transmitted  to  the 
Committee. 

On  a  separate  but  related  subject,  the 
Committee  is  calling  on  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  develop  a  plan  to  protect  and 
restore  the  basic  national  wealth  represent- 
ed by  hundreds  of  millions  of  productive 
acres  being  destroyed  or  threatened  by  cer- 
tain Infestations.  These  matters  are  of  criti- 
cal importance  to  our  present  and  future 
economic  strength  and  the  Committee  ap- 
preciates your  continued  cooperation. 
Sincerely, 

Jamie  Whittem, 

Chairman. 


COMFTROLLEK  GENERAL 

OP  THE  Unites  States. 
Washington,  D.C,  May  11.  1982. 
Hon.  Jamie  Whitten, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
House  of  Representatives 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  We  have  received 
your  letter  dated  April  26.  1982,  requesting 
that  the  General  Accounting  Office  under- 
take two  reviews.  One  is  an  assessment  of 
existing  Federal  policies  relating  to  home 
construction,  to  include  suggestions  of  ways 
in  which  the  Nation's  housing  industry 
could  be  revived.  The  second  review  relates 
to  the  monetary  and  fiscal  policies  of  the 
Federal  Government,  also  with  suggestions 
for  change. 

We  are  defining  a  proposed  approach  to 
these  two  reviews  and  expect  to  be  able  to 
meet  with  you  or  members  of  your  staff  In 
the  near  future  to  outline  how  we  can  assist 
the  Committee.  In  particular,  we  have  noted 
the  required  completion  date  of  August  31. 
1982. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  A.  Bowsher, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  sUte 
that  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 


(Mr.  Whitten)  has  consumed  11  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Stanton)  for  the  purposes  of 
debate  only. 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  should  make  it  clear— and  I 
think  it  is  to  all  of  us— that  the  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  President's  veto- 
ing this  bill  is  the  housing  subsidy 
that  is  in  this  legislation.  All  of  us  are 
familiar  with  it,  and  I  think  two-thirds 
of  the  House  were  for  a  housing  subsi- 
dy some  6  weeks  ago.  Basically  and 
fundamentally,  this  was  a  bill  out  of 
oiu-  committee  by  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Pattkrson)  on  that 
side  of  the  aisle  and  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Wyuc)  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle. 

It  was  fundamentally  a  $1  billion 
bill.  The  bill  sUted  that  the  commit- 
ments for  this  $1  billion  should  be 
made  by  December  1. 1982. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  before  us  is  not 
the  subsidy  bill  we  had  before.  We 
have  never  voted  on  this  bill,  and  what 
we  have  now  is  a  $3  billion  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  we  have  first  is 
an  overkill  in  the  amoimt  of  money 
for  the  following  reasons:  All  the  con- 
ference report  did  was  to  state  that 
only  by  increasing  by  1  month,  we 
were  going  to  disperse  $2.5  billion;  the 
commitment  had  to  be  made  or  had  to 
be  contracted  out  by  January  1, 1983. 1 
think  this  is  physically  impossible  to 
do. 

Second.  Mr.  Speaker,  we.  for  some 
unknown  reason,  give  this  responsibil- 
ity for  this  subsidy  to  the  Government 
National  Mortgage  Association.  And 
who  are  these  great  people? 

Well,  they  are  great  people.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  they  are  an  organization 
within  HUD  of  56  individuals.  They  in 
turn  have  to  farm  this  out  to  what  we 
would  call  Freddie  Mac.  a  simipubllc 
orgajiization.  There  is  no  way  possible 
technically  that  this  bill  could  be 
adopted  within  the  time  frame  in 
which  the  well-meaning  conference 
report  came  back. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  do  hesi- 
tate to  vote  and  we  do  stop  to  think 
about  subsidies  and  the  homebuilders 
and  the  rest  of  it.  let  me  make  clear 
that  certainly  they  want  and  certainly 
can  tise  all  the  help  from  Government 
and  private  enterprise  or  anybody  else 
they  can  get  to  help  this  industry.  But 
what  we  have.  Mr.  Speaker,  here 
today  is  something  different.  It  is  a 
badly  drafted  lubeldy  bUl. 

The  bill  that  we  had  before  the 
House  and  which  we  voted  for  was 
much  more  practical  in  the  amount  of 
money  that  was  invested. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  subsidy  bill  may  be 
worse  than  doing  nothing  at  all  for 
the  homebuilders. 

What  we  will  do,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
bailout  some  of  homebuilders  with  the 
$450  mUlion  that  was  voted  for  exist- 


ing homes,  and  this  will  definitely 
help  those  particular  recipients.  But 
for  the  $2.5  billion  that  we  have  to 
commit  for  new  construction  homes, 
let  me  point  out  that  many  do  not 
exist  on  the  drawing  boards  in  many 
cases  and  not  a  nail  has  been  driven 
yet. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  spend  this  kind  of 
money  and  commit  it.  as  the  bill  says, 
by  January  1,  1983,  is  being  unfair  to 
the  taxpayer.  So  I  would  hope  that 
the  Members  would  sustain  the  veto. 

D  1215 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Walkcr). 

Mr.  WALKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  vote  to  override 
this  veto,  what  we  will  be  doing  will  be 
clearly  irresponsible.  There  are  no  new 
jobs  that  are  contained  in  a  $3  billion 
bailout  of  the  housing  industry. 

For  every  job  that  might  be  pro- 
duced by  that  provision  the  same 
number  of  Jobs  will  be  lost  because  the 
economy  will  be  further  devastated 
with  higher  interest  rates  resulting 
from  higher  deficits. 
So  there  are  no  new  Jobs  in  this  bill. 
What  we  have  is  an  example  of  the 
same  old  philosophy  that  we  can 
spend  ourselves  to  prosperity.  Look 
aroimd  you.  my  colleagues.  The  eco- 
nomic devastation  that  you  see  around 
you  is  a  result  of  trying  to  have  the 
Federal  Government  spend  our  way  to 
prosperity.  It  cannot  be  done.  It  will 
not  be  done  by  this  bill. 

Yet  the  same  folks  who  produced 
this  economic  disaster  are  criticizing 
the  results  and  proposing  more  of  the 
same. 

The  only  explanation  is,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  they  have  developed  a  John 
Hinckley  defense:  namely,  that  what 
we  do  is  clearly  irresponsible  and  unac- 
ceptable but  do  not  expect  us  to  accept 
the  blame  for  the  result. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith). 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  point  out  we  have  no  assur- 
ance that  a  new,  stripped-down  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  without  first 
being  loaded  down  with  additional 
amendments  the  President  would 
object  to. 

Yesterday  we  passed  a  bill  that  was 
stripped  down  even  more  than  the  one 
the  President  indicated  he  would 
accept  and  it  got  bogged  down  in  the 
other  body.  The  same  thing  may 
happen  again  today.  Also,  we  have  no 
assurance  what  the  President  would 
sign,  even  though  he  requested  most 
of  the  items  in  this  bill  and  some  that 
were  not  included. 

We  have  some  agencies  in  this  Gov- 
ernment that  need  money  by  the  end 
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of  the  month  or  they  are  going  to  be 
in  real  trouble  with  furloughs  and  ex- 
pensive shifting  of  personal. 

I  also  mention  the  38  weather  sta- 
tions. Any  Member  that  votes  to  sus- 
tain this  veto,  of  course,  is  voting  that 
they  do  not  want  to  keep  the  weather 
stations  open. 

The  only  way  that  we  can  be  assured 
that  the  agencies  are  going  to  stay 
open,  that  these  services  are  going  to 
be  provided,  is  to  vote  to  override  the 
veto  today. 

I  fully  agree  with  others  who  say 
that  employment  problems  are  very 
serious  in  this  country  and  we  need 
some  constructive  action  now.  But  the 
only  way  we  can  be  assured  that  we 
can  accomplish  those  objectives  the 
vast  majority  that  both  Republicans 
and  Democrats  voted  for  is  to  vote  to 
override  the  veto. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  Myers). 

Mr.  MTERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  some- 
what agree  with  the  previous  speaker, 
our  colleague  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
(Mr.  Smith)  except  that  I  come  to  a 
different  conclusion. 

I  quite  agree  with  the  speaker  that 
Just  preceded  me  that  we  are  here  now 
through  no  fault  of  our  own.  It  is  the 
other  body  that  put  us  in  this  posture 
where  we  are  today,  caught  between 
them  and  the  President. 

I  compliment  the  chairman  of  our 
Appropriations  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 
and  the  ranking  member  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  CoifTs).  Yesterday  they 
made  every  attempt  to  reconcile  the 
differences  with  the  President  by 
sending  a  clean  bill  over  to  the  other 
body. 

But  some  of  the  Members  there,  for 
political  reasons,  obviously,  introduced 
this  stuff  that  has  been  objectionable 
to  the  President. 

I  do  not  think  we  are  going  to  over- 
ride the  veto.  They  threw  it  back  to  us 
yesterday  leaving  us  with  no  choice 
but  to  send  it  down  to  the  White 
House  for  signature. 

Now  it  is  back  here  through  no  fault 
of  our  own. 

I  think  the  only  choice  we  have 
today,  if  we  are  going  to  expedite  this 
and  not  bog  the  thing  down  further,  is 
to  vote  to  sustain  the  President.  Then 
immediately  come  in  with  a  clean  bill 
pretty  similar  to  what  we  passed  yes- 
terday, and  put  it  back  in  the  other 
court,  back  in  the  other  body. 

Either  they  can  fish  or  cut  bait,  or 
go  home  and  campaign. 

I  am  afraid  the  way  we  are  ap- 
proaching right  here  today  is  that  we 
have  a  lot  of  hard  work  ahead  of  us 
this  year.  This  is  Just  the  first  hurdle 
that  we  are  going  to  have  to  pass. 

We  now  have  a  budget  in  place, 
opening  up  so  that  we  can  now  bring 
our  appropriations  bill  to  the  floor. 


But  if  we  are  going  to  make  every  one 
of  those  political  here  in  this  Chamber 
and  not  attend  to  the  people's  business 
it  is  going  to  be  a  long,  very  hot 
summer. 

It  is  high  time  that  we  attend  to  the 
public^  business  here;  do  what  is  right 
for  the  coimtry.  do  what  is  possible, 
and  then  leave  our  campaigning  and 
our  politicking  for  weekends  when  we 
are  back  home  in  our  own  districts. 

Let  as  do  what  is  right  here  today, 
and  let  us  start  doing  what  is  right  to 
get  thfs  business  over,  to  get  the  peo- 
ple's business  completed. 

Mr.  tiAGEDORN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gejitleman  yield? 

:yeRS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
im  Minnesota. 

.OEDORN.  I  want  to  com- 
he  gentleman  from  Indiana  on 
tesmanlike  statement.  I  think 
hit  the  nail  on  the  head. 

what  the  gentleman  has  de- 
here  is  exactly  what  we  are 
facing,!  If  we  do  not  face  up  to  it  right 
now  a|id  deal  with  it  we  are  going  to 
be  going  through  this  process  for 
months  ahead,  all  through  this  cam- 
paign season. 

The  J  country  does  not  need  pro- 
longed! agony  in  this  political  debate 
but,  more  importantly,  solutions. 
I  beVeve  solutions  are  by  restrained 
.  That  is  what  our  President 
ig  to  do.  I  think  we  owe  him  the 
and  the  effort, 
more  importantly  we  owe  the 
people  a  chance  to  bring 
momic  recovery  in  the  private 
sector  jand  not  more  of  the  same  pro- 
grams that  took  this  Nation  down  the 
path  of  high  inflation, 
ligit  interest  rates, 
we  are  now  proposing  to  do 
more  of  the  same  as  we  have 
'er  past  decades  that  has  put  us 
right  ih  this  position.  It  is  heaping  dis- 
aster on  disaster. 

I  utue  that  we  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent's hreto. 

Mr.  MTERS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  ms  comments  and  completely 
concur  that  the  public  is  fe^  up  to 
here  With  us  bickering. 

Let  lis  get  on.  let  us  quit  politicking 
here  ip  this  Chamber  and  the  other. 
Let  us  do  that  back  home.  There  is 
plentj^  of  time  t>etween  now  and  elec- 
tion td  do  that  back  home. 

Mr.  j  EMERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  ge  itleman  yield? 

Mr.  MYERS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man f  om  Missouri. 

Mr.  EMERSON.  I  want  to  associate 
mysel  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man Irom  Indiana,  who  is  a  man  of 
great  jcommonsense  and  a  very  good 
friend  of  the  interests  of  southeast 
Missouri.  He  has  been  there;  he  luiows 
our  problems,  and  he  understands 
them.  He  is  also  a  great  American  who 
has  a  wonderful  grasp  of  national 
probUms,  and  a  finely  tuned  sense  of 
when  the  line  gets  drawn.  I  appreciate 
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the  comm  mts  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  b  cause  he  is  a  sensitive  and 
highly  rei  i^onsible  legislator,  a  senior 
legislator  lere  with  whom  it  is  a  privi- 
lege to  te  associated.  He  gives  as 
always  aii  independent  perspective, 
never  geared  to  partisan  tones,  but 
truly  independent  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  am  gcing  to  vote  to  sustain  the 
President')  i  veto  of  the  so-called  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill  be- 
cause it  is  $6.4  billion  in  excess  of 
actual  budget  requirements.  There  is 
Just  no  way  we  are  ever  going  to  get 
Federal  spending  under  control  if  we 
continue  to  vote  bills  out  of  Congress 
that  so  far  exceed  actual  require- 
ments. 

This  is  k  difficult  vote.  One  of  the 
major  provisions  of  the  bill— and  one 
of  the  major  reasons  for  the  Presi- 
dent's veto— is  $3  billion  in  assistance 
for  the  hbusing  industry.  While  this 
program  \$  very  attractive,  it  is  simply 
too  far  in  excess  of  the  original  $1  bil- 
lion program  that  I  supported  and 
that  was  passed  by  the  House. 

We  must  take  steps  to  stimulate  the 
housing  industry,  but  fueling  the  fires 
of  high  in  Merest  rates  and  inflation  by 
spending  i  in  additional  $2  billion  that 
we  do  not  have  is  not  the  answer.  I 
have  sponsored  legislation  to  provide 
interest  subsidies  for  homebuyers— 
and  to  do  so  in  such  a  way  that  does 
not  "bust  the  budget."  This,  and  other 
more  responsible  approaches,  are  pos- 
sible: and  f  will  continue  to  press  hard 
for  passage  of  a  housing  program. 
However,  I  cannot  support  a  measure 
that  requit-es  adding  billions  of  dollars 
to  an  alre4dy  unacceptable  deficit. 

The  No.j  1  problem  facing  this  coun- 
try's economy  is  high  interest  rates 
and  the  need  to  keep  inflation  under 
control,  ahd  the  greatest  thing  Con- 
gress can  do  toward  that  end  is  to  act 
responsibly  to  bring  spending  under 
control.     J 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
(Mr.  GRAihf ). 

Mr.  GRAMM.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  easy 
to  be  fiscally  responsible  when  you  are 
talking  atfDut  abstract  budgets  that  do 
not  bind  any  one  particular  program 
that  may  pe  popular  in  your  district. 

It  is  eafy  to  be  fiscally  responsible 
when  you  I  are  voting  on  programs  you 
do  not  subport  anyway. 

But  it  u  very  difficult  to  be  fiscally 
responsible  on  very  popular  programs. 

We  haye  come  today  to  a  critical 
vote  in  this  Congress  on  whether  or 
not  we  aile  going  to  hold  the  line  on 
spending  6n  a  program  that  is  popular 
and  that  Is  aimed  at  a  cause  that  we 
all  suppor|t. 

Many  Slembers  of  the  House  voted 
for  a  one-time,  $1  billion,  fiscal  year 
1982  stimulus  program  for  housing. 
They  bel  eved  that  we  could  pump 
capital  into  the  housing  industry  to 
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get  us  over  this  hump  where  the 
thrifts  are  caught  in  a  bind,  where 
their  cost  of  money  has  risen  and  they 
have  mortgages  out  at  low  interest 
rates,  where  houses  are  sitting  empty. 

But  that  is  not  what  we  are  voting 
on  today  on  this  veto.  We  are  voting 
on  a  5-year,  $3  billion  bailout  program. 

I  think  it  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  Members  recognize  that  we  in 
Congress  cannot  create  capital.  The 
Government  cannot  create  capital. 

This  $3  billion  is  $3  billion  we  are 
going  to  have  to  go  out  and  borrow. 
That  is  $3  billion  more  of  Government 
absorption  of  private  capital  for  com- 
petition with  would-be  investors  and 
would-be  homeowners,  to  piunp  money 
into  the  housing  industry,  a  subsidy 
that  is  poorly  targeted,  a  subsidy  that 
will  cost  mammoth  amounts  in  terms 
of  trying  to  create  Jobs  in  the  housing 
industry,  and  a  subsidy  that  is  likely 
to  be  felt  after  the  recession  is  gone. 

Surely  we  do  not  believe,  we  do  not 
hope  that  5  years  from  now  we  will 
still  be  in  a  recession.  But  if  we  do  not 
sustain  this  veto,  this  program  will  he 
on  the  books  5  years  from  now. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  note  that 
the  problem  is  interest  rates,  not  sub- 
sidies. If  we  want  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can economy,  if  we  want  to  help  hous- 
ing, then  we  ought  to  sustain  the 
President's  veto,  keep  pressure  on  Fed- 
eral spending. 

A  1  percentage  point  decline  in  inter- 
est rates  will  build  350.000  new  homes. 
It  will  do  it  without  diverting  money 
by  the  Government. 

So  I  think  we  are  sown  to  a  critical 
decision.  I  am  going  to  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto  because  this  kind 
of  quick-fix  program,  based  on  the 
long-term  program  to  take  capital  out 
of  the  private  sector,  to  divert  it  to  one 
industry,  will  not  deal  with  our  prob- 
lems, will  not  lower  interest  rates,  and 
will  not  revitalize  America. 

So  as  popular  as  the  housing  pro- 
gram may  be.  it  is  not  the  housing  pro- 
gram on  which  this  House  is  on 
record,  and  I  urge  that  we  sustain  the 
veto. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  1  minute. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  listened  to  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Graioi)  a 
number  of  times. 

We  all  have  theories  about  econom- 
ics. The  error,  as  I  see  it.  in  his  theory 
is  that  he  thinks  we  can  save  our  way 
into  handling  the  debt  we  have  from 
previous  actions. 

Someone  has  said  if  you  put  100 
economists  in  a  room  and  two  them 
agree,  then  they  have  reached  a  com- 
posite Judgment,  but  the  other  98 
would  probably  disagree  Just  to  be  dif- 
ferent. 

I  have  heard  these  arguments  before 
but  we  have  to  produce  to  get  out  of 
our  problem.  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  point  of  productive  Jobs  was  left 
out.  If  we  do  not  produce  to  keep 


income  up  and  money  coming  in.  we 
cannot  cut  down  because  we  do  not 
have  anything  to  cut. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  (Mr.  AuCoiit ). 

Mr.  AnCOIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  override  this 
mistaken  veto. 

Someone  has  said  that  this  is  an  ar- 
gimient  over  spending.  Someone  has 
said  that  this  is  a  $3  billion  budget  ar- 
giunent. 

Let  me  tell  my  colleagues  this  is  not 
a  $3  billion  budget  argument.  The 
President  is  saying  on  the  one  hand 
that  we  cannot  afford  at  a  time  of  the 
deepest,  most  severe  recession  since 
the  Great  Depression  itself  to  invest, 
my  friends,  not  spend,  but  invest  $3 
billion  to  create  some  Jobs,  to  build 
some  houses,  to  put  some  carpenters 
back  to  work,  electricians  back  to 
work,  and  to  make  small  business 
people  who  are  builders  profitable 
again.  He  is  saying  we  cannot  afford 
that. 

But  do  my  colleagues  know  what 
else  his  budget  calls  for?  Listen  to  this. 
Over  the  next  5  years,  he  wants  to 
spend  $4.2  billion  in  civil  defense  bomb 
shelters  and  civil  defense  evacuation 
plans  in  the  mistaken  thought  that 
somehow  that  is  going  to  save  the 
country  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war. 

I  have  to  ask  my  colleagues:  Where 
do  we  want  to  invest  our  money?  That 
is  the  question. 

Do  we  want  to  invest  in  the  bomb 
shelters,  as  the  President  wants  us  to 
do.  or  do  we  want  to  invest  in  the  real 
shelter  for  real  people  in  America  in 
real  homes? 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  said  that 
housing  is  the  issue  today.  You  bet 
your  bottom  dollar  housing  is  the 
issue. 

The  choice  that  every  Member  of 
this  House  has  to  make  on  this  side  of 
the  aisle  or  the  other  side  of  the  aisle: 
Who  do  we  represent?  Do  we  represent 
a  White  House  that  has  this  unique 
approach  to  housing,  expressed  in  the 
words  of  David  Stockman  who  said, 
and  I  quote: 

The  problem  with  the  American  economy 
over  the  Isst  two  decades  is  that  housinc 
has  spunt ed  up  too  much  productive  capital 
at  the  expense  of  more  productive  things. 

Do  we  support  the  President  on 
that?  Do  we  support  the  White  House 
in  this  concept  of  what  homeowner- 
ship  and  housing  construction  means 
to  our  country's  economy? 

If  you  agree  by  all  means  vote  to  sus- 
tain this  veto. 

But  if  you  believe  otherwise,  if  you 
believe  that  the  people  who  are  saying 
they  are  in  pain  because  they  are  out 
of  work,  if  you  believe  that  you  want 
to  represent  those  people  who  say 
"give  us  some  help  so  that  we  can  sur- 
vive until  the  economic  recovery 
comes     through— if     you     represent 


them,  then  you  must  vote  to  override 
this  veto. 

This  is  not  a  bailout  of  a  single  in- 
dustry. This  is  a  life  preserver  for  a 
cluster  of  construction  industries 
which  have  led  this  Nation  out  of 
every  recession  since  World  War  II. 

Given  the  fact  that  this  is  the  deep- 
est, most  vicious  recession  since  World 
War  II.  dare  we  fail  to  throw  out  this 
life  preserver  to  keep  at  least  a  faint 
heartbeat  alive  within  the  industry? 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  on  both  sides 
of  this  aisle,  this  is  the  people's  busi- 
ness. No  one  made  this  partisan  except 
the  people  at  the  White  House  who 
have  an  antihousing  bias. 

But  in  the  next  few  moments.  Demo- 
crats and  Republicans  together  can 
say  "Mr.  President,  you  are  wrong 
here.  You  are  wrong  on  this  one.  We 
will  support  you  again  on  the  next 
one.  but  you  are  wrong  on  this  one. 
We  want  to  save  what  remains  of  a 
devastated  housing  industry." 

D  1230 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  I  yield  to  my  good 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  HEFTEL.  We  should  keep  in 
mind  that  we  will  only  spend  money  as 
a  result  of  this  legislation  if  the  Presi- 
dent's economic  program  fails  to  bring 
down  interest  rates.  If  we  believe  in- 
terest rates  will  come  down  to  normal- 
cy, then  this  is  not  even  an  expendi- 
ture. It  is  a  stopgap. 

Mr.  AuCOIN.  The  gentleman  is  ab- 
solutely right.  The  gentleman  knows, 
and  I  think  my  colleagues  also  know, 
that  for  the  >3  billion  that  this  invest- 
ment represents,  more  than  $3  billion 
comes  back  to  the  Treasury  out  of  the 
income  created  from  the  Jobs  that  will 
be  produced  under  this  plan.  Now. 
that  is  Just  smart  for  the  Treasury,  it 
is  smart  for  the  unemployed,  and  it  is 
smart  for  America.      ' 

I  urge  an  override  on  this  veto. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Martih). 

Mr.  MAR'nN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  voted  for  the  original 
House  version  of  the  Patterson  bill  to 
fund  a  billion  dollars  to  subsidize  in- 
terest rates  for  purchasers  of  some 
new  houses.  I  cannot,  however,  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto  of  the  $3 
billion  5-year  subsidy. 

When  the  earlier  version  was  before 
the  House,  the  prospect  was  dim  that 
any  budget  controls  would  be  enacted. 
It  was  not  clear  that  anything  would 
be  done  to  lower  market  interest  rates. 
Consequently,  even  though  I  preferred 
alternate  legislation  to  help  ail  seg- 
ments of  the  depressed  housing  indus- 
try, I  voted  for  Patterson-Lugar  as  the 
only  vehicle  available  to  put  some 
relief  program  in  place. 

What  has  changed? 
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For  one  thins,  we  have  now  adopted 
the  budget  resolution.  Any  positive 
message  it  might  convey  to  reassure 
credit  markets  would  be  seriously 
counteracted  by  this  conflicting  mes- 
sage. It  would  say  "disregard  any  ap- 
pearance of  spending  restraint,  be- 
cause here  is  a  new  program  to  spend 
more,  not  less."  The  precedent  would 
cause  them  to  anticipate  similar  subsi- 
dies for  steel,  autos.  small  business, 
farms,  and  any  other  hard-pressed  in- 
dustry. 

Second,  a  recent  survey  of  my  con- 
stituents disclosed  strong  opposition 
(70  percent  versus  27  percent)  against 
"a  Oovemment  subsidy  to  reduce 
future  home  mortgage  interest  rates." 

Third,  there  is  the  veto  itself,  and 
the  strong  leadership  stand  taken  by 
President  Reagan,  not  Just  against 
this  new  housing  subsidy,  but  against 
any  effort  to  expand  Government 
spending  during  this  critical  struggle 
to  get  control  of  raging  budget  defi- 
cits. If  he  loses  this  overall  struggle,  it 
is  not  likely  that  interest  will  come 
down  or  that  inflation  rates  will  stay 
down. 

The  veto  does  put  a  bright  spotlight 
of  attention  on  the  housing  construc- 
tion subsidy,  far  out  of  proportion  to 
its  own  cost.  To  override  this  veto 
would  destroy  any  confidence  in  the 
markets  that  Congress  will  work  with 
President  Reagan  to  bring  interest 
rates  down— for  everybody. 

If  prospective  home  buyer's  are  also 
faced  with  fear  of  losing  their  own 
Jobs  because  of  high  market  interest 
that  their  employers  cannot  afford, 
are  they  likely  to  buy  a  new  home, 
even  at  a  favorable  rate?  I  doubt  it. 
They  will  not  want  to  risk  taking  on  a 
mortgage  that  would  be  foreclosed  if 
their  own  employers  go  under. 

I  wish  we  could  assist  housing  and 
every  hard-pressed  industry.  But  if 
this  step  triggers  higher  market  rates, 
it  will  do  more  harm  than  good  even 
for  the  housing  industry. 

If  ever  we  are  going  to  get  serious 
about  fiscal  responsibility,  it  is  time  to 
get  serious.  It  is  time  to  get  responsi- 
ble.          

Mr.  BETHUNE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  BETHUNE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Just  wanted  to 
expand  on  the  gentleman's  point  that 
this  would  open  the  door  for  other 
bailouts. 

There  is  legislation  lurking  out  there 
in  the  wings  right  now.  One.  a  rule  was 
granted  yesterday  for  a  bill  to  amend 
the  Defense  Production  Act,  to  spend 
$5  billion  over  the  next  5  years  to  le- 
verage loans  up  to  $40  billion  or  $50 
billion  for  those  hard-pressed,  defense- 
related  industries.  It  is  out  there,  and 
it  is  coming. 


Mr.  I  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
thanl^  the  gentleman  for  his  com- 
ment 

Mr.JCONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan (Mr.  DvNif ). 

•  Mr]  DUNN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  the 
floor  (today  to  urge  my  colleagues  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  to  override  the 
President's  veto. 

The  housing  industry,  unlike  some 
of  the  other  industries  in  our  Nation— 
the  steel  industry,  the  automobile  in- 
dustry—is  not  an  industry  beset  with 
very  domplicated  long-range  problems. 
It  only  has  one  problem,  and  that 
probltm  is  interest  rates. 

Haa  this  body,  and  the  Senate  had 
the  will  and  the  fortitude  to  vote  for 
muchllower  deficits  than  the  $104  bil- 
lion, the  young  home-buying  Ameri- 
can public  of  this  country  would  not 
need  any  sort  of  bailout  program. 

But  since  Congress  has  not  done 
this,  since  the  administration  has 
signed  off  on  a  $104  billion  deficit,  in- 
terest rates  will  not  go  down  immedi- 
ately. >  The  housing  industry  needs 
lower  interest  rates.  The  housing  in- 
dustr*  has  the  ability  to  lead  this 
Nation  out  of  the  recession.  It  is  a  very 
near-t|»rm,  it  is  a  very  quick-term  in- 
dustry. In  90  days  you  can  put  up  a 
new  house.  It  does  not  have  the  prob- 
lem of  competition.  There  is  no  lack  of 
buyerj  demand.  It  has  only  one  prob- 
lem, interest  rates. 

I  une  the  Members  to  override  the 
Presi(|ent  on  this  particular  vote.* 

Mr.  fWHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wash  ngton  (Mr.  Dicks). 

Mr.  DICKS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presi- 
dent i  lys  that  the  reason  he  is  vetoing 
this  t  ill  is  because  it  wiU  add  to  the 
defici  . 

I  sti  ongly  disagree  with  this  conclu- 
sion. The  reason  the  deficit  has 
Jump<d  to  over  $100  billion  is  unem- 
plosmient.  When  unemployment  goes 
up,  we  lose  revenues.  Every  time  un- 
emplc  ^ment  goes  up  1  percent,  we  lose 
$25  b  llion  in  revenues,  and  must  pay 
$5  billion  to  care  for  the  unemployed. 
This  Is  the  reason  we  have  big  defi- 
!venue  loss  because  of  unem- 
snt. 

bill  has  a  recapture  provision 
111  get  this  money  back.  We  need 
to  stimulate  the  economy  and  to  move 
out  of  recession.  Housing  has  always 
led  tie  economy  out  of  prior  reces- 
sions.! The  fastest  way  to  reduce  the 
deficits  is  to  put  the  American  people 
back  to  work.  Unemployment  takes  a 
tragic!  toll  on  people's  physical  and 
ment41  health  as  well.  Alcoholism, 
drug  taibuse,  ulcers,  child  abuse,  and 
familr  problems  are  all  caused  by  pro- 
longed unemployment. 

If  Mou  care  about  Jobs,  if  you  care 
about)  the  fate  of  the  unemployed,  if 
you  favor  economic  recovery,  then 
vote  ti>  override  this  veto. 
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•  Mr.  FI^ENZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
vote  to  sitstain  the  President's  veto  of 
the  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bUl 
The  controversy,  and  the  veto,  con 
on  the  $3  billion  housing  in 
dustry  baiilout.  That  is  the  most  glar- 
ing defec^.  not  only  because  it  is  ruin- 
e  budget,  but  because  it 
a  budget-busting  precedent 
Id  be  even  more  ruinous, 
plenty  of  other  flaws  in 
The  President  asked  for  a 
ount  of  extra  money  for  es- 
rvlces.  The  Appropriations 
responded  by  giving  him 
he  wanted.  It  funded  all  of 
its  pet  projects,  some  in  contravention 
of  last  year's  conciliation  bill. 

These  additional  flaws  are  sufficient 
to  cause  %  veto.  The  $3  billion  housing 
y  makes  a  bad  bill  worse, 
ident  did  well  to  veto  the 
would  do  well  to  sustain 
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RE.    Mr.    Speaker,    the 
ipplemental    appropriations 
by  the  House  on  May  12  by 
has  been  returned  to  us 
t  $3  billion  more  in  current 
tacked  onto  it.  This  rep- 
increase  of  nearly  50  per- 
level   passed   by   the 


add  on  or 

The 
biU. ' 
that' 
•  Mr. 
urgent 
blU 

voice  vot 
with  alm^ 
year  sper 
resents 

cent  over  the 
House. 

I  supp<.|ted  the  initial  work  of  the 
House  in  identification  of  purposes 
and  amoimts  requiring  urgent  fiscal 
attention.  There  is  much  in  this  con- 
ference report  that  similarly  is  worthy 
of  support.  Unfortunately,  there  is 
also  n^uiy  $3  billion  in  this  confer- 
ence rep(|rt  that  works  against  fiscal 
discipline  necessary  to  keep  the 
present  year  deficit  under  control.  For 
this  reason.  I  oppose  the  conference 
report  to)  accompany  H.R.  5922  and 
voted  to  4utain  the  President's  veto  of 

it.       y 

I  voted  for  the  $1  billion  authoriza- 
tion and  I  appropriation  for  mortgage 
interest  snbsidies  when  initially  passed 
by  the  B^use  on  May  11  and  12.  re- 
spectivem  That  sum  has  now  tripled 
to  $3  billion  and  this  feature  alone 
contributes  most  to  the  increased  costs 
of  this  conference  report.  None  of  this 
is  budgeted  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
and  each  tax  dollar  spent  adds  directly 
to  the  cufrent  year  Federal  deficit  and 
borrowing,  resulting  in  interest  rates 
staying  huh. 

The  mo^t  meaningful  and  lasting  aid 
Congress  can  give  to  the  Housing  in- 
dustry is  to  reduce  the  deficit,  keep  it 
down,  anid  prevent  Government  bor- 
rowing from  crowding  out  private  bor- 
rowing. "Then  interest  rates  will  fall 
and  inventories  of  unsold  homes  will 
dwindle.  | 

There  it  also  $1.3  billion  in  this  con- 
ference report  not  in  accord  with  the 
administmtion's  supplemental  appro- 
request.  This  situation  cir- 
fiscal  discipline  as  well  by  in- 


priations 
cumvents 


creasing  the  total  unbudgeted  figure 
to  $4.3  billion.  I  could  and  did  support 
a  $1  billion  addition,  but  a  $4.3  billion 
total  increase  is  simply  too  much.  In 
addition,  the  President  sought  $7.8  bil- 
lion in  current  funding  recovery  but 
the  conference  report  allowed  only 
$5.7  billion  in  such  rescissions.  Thus, 
this  measure  falls  short  of  the  Presi- 
dent's objectives  by  a  total  of  $6.4  bil- 
lion. It  failed  to  meet  uniform  and 
basic  fiscal  tests  Congress  approved  in 
writing  a  budget  last  year  and  again  in 
our  budget  work  just  completed.  It 
was  vetoed  and  the  President's  veto 
has  now  been  sustained.  Let  us  now 
work  to  write  a  bill  more  along  the 
lines  of  fiscal  and  deficit  restraint.  It 
will  be  the  best  medicine  for  recovery 
of  the  housing  industry  and  the 
Nation.*    

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Michel),  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader. 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs.) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
<»lleagues,  I  obviously  rise  in  support 
of  the  President's  veto  of  this  measure 
and  urge  that  Members  vote  to  sustain 
the  President's  veto. 

If  anyone  still  has  a  doubt  about  the 
need  to  sustain  the  President's  veto,  I 
urge  that  you  read  the  reaction  of 
Wall  Street  to  our  budget  resolution, 
as  reported  in  this  morning's  paper. 

Wall  Street  executives  are  quoted  as 
believing  Congress  will  not  come  close 
to  making  the  spending  cuts  we  have 
called  for  in  our  budget  resolution. 
The  result  has  been  a  renewed  fear  of 
inflation  and  another  upward  jump  in 
interest  rates. 

Now,  frankly,  I  guess  I  am  getting  a 
little  bit  tired  of  the  Monday  morning 
quarterbacking.  The  press  has  a  way 
of  making  things  happen  by  saying 
they  will  happen.  The  fact  is  that  we 
are  going  to  be  under  close  observation 
throughout  the  remainder  of  the  year 
as  to  whether  we  are  really  serious 
about  making  the  spending  cuts  neces- 
sary to  bring  down  the  deficit. 

This  veto  is  the  first  test  of  our  seri- 
ousness. It  exceeds  the  budget  request 
of  the  President  by  a  whopping  $4.3 
billion  in  budget  authority.  E^^en  more 
important,  these  increases  will  add 
over  $1.1  billion  to  our  1983  outlays. 

It  is  an  open  question  as  to  whether 
these  spending  increases  are  allowed 
in  our  budget  resolution,  but  I  submit 
that  we  had  better  act  now  to  hold  the 
line  or  else  it  will  be  Katy  bar  the  door 
regarding  all  those  future  appropria- 
tion bills  that  we  will  be  considering 
later  this  year. 

The  biggest  single  culprit  obviously 
is  the  housing  bailout  provision.  We 
came  out  of  the  House,  as  has  been  al- 
luded to  several  times  here,  with  a  $1 
billion  program,  and  we  end  up  with  a 
$3  billion  program.  In  my  view,  even 
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that  original  House  version  was  a  poor 
solution  to  the  problem.  I  would  have 
preferred  the  Evans-Corcoran  ap- 
proach, which  would  have  shifted 
funds  from  the  synfuels  program  and 
would  have  established  more  reasona- 
ble eligibility  and  interest  rates.  Then 
we  still  have  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
plore the  approach  suggested  by  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Siuiam- 
DER),  to  take  advantage  of  pension  re- 
sources. 

The  President's  message  referred  to 
other  increases  over  his  request 
beyond  the  housing  figure.  Just  to 
mention  a  few. 

Refugees,  $23  million;  maternal  and 
child  health,  $24  million:  community 
health  centers.  $34  million:  WIN,  $58 
million:  CETA,  $63  million:  Corpora- 
tion for  Public  Broadcasting,  of  all 
things,  at  this  time.  $24  million.  For 
what  reason?  Each  and  every  one  of  us 
probably  increased  our  private  (»ntri- 
butions  to  that  program.  Not  necessar- 
ily governmental  infusion,  but  private 
people  doing  what  they  feel  necessary. 
Highways,  $91  million:  public  works 
projects,  $40  million:  Postal  Service, 
$62  million. 

All  these  items  represent  the  begin- 
ning of  efforts  to  undermine  the  steps 
we  took  last  year  to  try  and  establish 
some  control  over  spending.  What 
kind  of  signal  does  that  send  out, 
when  right  out  of  the  box,  in  the  very 
first  week  after  adoption  of  the  budget 
by  both  Houses,  we  come  to  bust  it  all 
up  by  overriding  the  President's  veto 
of  this  kind  of  measure?  We  have 
made  an  initial  commitment  to  fiscal 
constraint.  We  have  taken  the  first 
step  in  that  direction  with  the  adop- 
tion of  the  budget.  It  is  time  now.  it 
seems,  to  me.  to  take  the  second  step. 

One  last  point  here  for  those  Mem- 
bers who  may  have  heartburn  over  the 
fact  that  notwithstanding  the  billions 
of  dollars,  they  have  got  to  override 
because  there  is  a  repeal  of  that  tax 
preference  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Now.  if  this  is  sustained,  like  we  hope 
it  will  be,  why,  I  am  advised  by  our 
good  friends  Mr.  Whittem  and  Mr. 
Coim  that  they  will  come  out  of  their 
committee  with  one  that  goes  back  to 
the  old  $3,000  limiUtion:  so  that  will 
be  an  academic  question  in  your  con- 
sideration of  your  vote  on  sustaining 
the  President's  veto  here,  and  I  hope 
all  Members  will  take  that  into  ac- 
count.        

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Hpher ). 

Mr.  HEFNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
remind  my  good  friend,  the  minority 
leader,  that  I  signed  the  conference 
report  and  I  am  on  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee, but  it  is  very  interesting  that 
one  of  the  things  that  sent  the  bad 
signal  to  Wall  Street  are  these  as- 
sumptions: 1982,  12  percent  interest 
rates;  1983,  10.7  percent:  1984,  8.8  per- 
cent: 1985,  6.9  percent. 


It  was  not  the  housing  bill  that  sent 
the  bad  signals  to  Wall  Street.  We 
signed  a  conference  report  and  voted 
on  a  budget  that  we  knew  had  some 
bad  numbers  in  it. 

Second,  when  it  was  debated  on  this 
House  floor,  one  of  the  contentions 
was  that  there  was  not  room  in  this 
budget  for  a  housing  bill.  Mr.  Michel. 
Mr.  Latta.  and  Mr.  Gramm  said.  "Oh. 
there  is  plenty  of  room  in  here  for  a 
housing  bill."  Granted,  it  is  not  the 
same  as  the  so-called  Lugar  bill,  but 
the  Members  of  the  House  were  as- 
sured there  was  room  in  this  budget 
for  a  housing  bill. 

So  we  are  kind  of  talking  out  of  both 
sides  of  out  mouths,  and  I  think  the 
people  ought  to  know  where  the  sig- 
nals are  being  sent  and  what  the 
debate  was  when  we  were  considering 
the  budget  on  the  floor  of  this  House 
as  it  applied  to  housing  legislation. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote  to  sustain 
the  veto,  and  I  inform  my  colleagues 
who  are  of  like  mind  that  that  would 
be  a  no  vote. 

And  then,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  met 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  this  morning,  and  we 
will  then  submit  a  bill  to  the  House 
which  will  be.  in  essence,  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  5922.  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  $3  billion  for  the  hous- 
ing bill. 

I  have  had  a  lot  of  questions,  and.  as 
the  minority  leader  said,  a  lot  of 
people  have  heartburn  over  the  tax 
credit  matter.  This  will  be  included  in 
the  bill.  It  will  be  restoring  for  income 
tax  purposes  the  $3,000  deductible 
from  your  income  taxes,  where  we 
were  before  there  was  a  change  in  the 
law.  In  other  words,  we  will  be  repeal- 
ing the  $75  a  day  which  Members 
could  have  deducted  or  the  $50  a  day 
the  Members  could  'have  deducted. 
That  will  be  wiped  out.  And  it  will  no 
longer  be  called  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment. It  will  be  called  the  Whitten- 
Conte  amendment.  We  will  go  back  to 
the  old  law  of  $3,000  deductible.  Ev- 
eryone should  be  happy  about  that. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  The  rest  of  your  bill 
will  basically  be  the  same  as  we  had 
before,  but  the  housing  issue  will  be 
carved  out;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  That  is  absolutely  cor- 
rect. The  maternal  child  health  care, 
the  community  service  employment 
for  older  Americans,  the  health  re- 
sources, the  WIN.  the  Public  Broad- 
casting, the  student  loan  insurance,  all 
of  those  things  will  be  back  here,  the 
exact  same  bill  that  this  House  passed 
and  that  the  conference  passed. 
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Mr.  COLEMAN.  And  we  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  vote  on  that  immedi- 
ately if  this  veto  is  not  sustained;  is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Absolutely  right;  I 
have  worked  very  closely  with  the 
chairman  on  that. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes;  go  ahead. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Is  there  any  as- 
surance the  President  would  sign  that 
bUl? 

Mr.  CONTE.  No;  there  is  no  assur- 
ance the  President  will.  I  want  to  be 
very  fair  about  it.  If  the  gentleman 
will  read  his  veto,  message,  the  Presi- 
dent is  opposed  to  some  of  the  things 
that  were  in  the  conference  report, 
the  public  broadcasting,  the  WIN  pro- 
gram; there  is  a  whole  list  of  them.  If 
Members  will  read  the  veto  message, 
they  will  see  that;  but  as  one  individ- 
ual who  cosponsored  this  new  bill  with 
the  chairman,  if  he  does  veto  it,  he 
loses  my  support.  I  am  supporting  his 
veto  now.  I  want  to  sustain  the  Presi- 
dent and  knock  out  the  housing  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Does  the  new 
bill,  the  one  that  will  come  up  if  we 
sustain  the  veto,  contain  funds  for  the 
weather  stations? 

Mr.  CONTE.  It  certainly  does,  $2 
million  for  the  weather  stations,  in- 
cluding the  one  in  Nebraska  for  the 
gentlewoman  from  Nebraska  (Mrs. 
Smith). 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  How  about 
for  the  Coast  Guard? 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  Coast  Guard, 
there  is  $48  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard. 

Mr.  LAOOMARSINO.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  commend  the  gentleman  and  I  hope 
that  the  veto  will  be  sustained. 

Mr.  CONTE.  So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope 
that  this  will  be  sustained  and  we  will 
move  very  quickly  in  here  today  to 
bring  up  the  other  bill.  As  I  say,  it  will 
contain  everything  that  was  in  the 
conference  report  except  the  $3  billion 
for  the  House  stimulus  provision  and 
then  when  we  go  over  to  the  Senate,  I 
have  conferred  with  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  across 
the  aisle.  He  is  agreeable  to  this  bill. 

I  think  we  can  get  this  thing  over 
with  before  midaftemoon. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  LOTT.  One  question,  if  I  might, 
just  to  make  it  absolutely  clear.  A  vote 
to  sustain  the  veto 

Mr.  CONTE.  Is  a  "no"  vote. 

Mr.  LOTT.  Would  be  a  "no"  vote. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  much. 


Mr.  Ct)NTE.  A  vote  to  sustain  the 
veto  is  a  f'no"  vote. 

Mr.  COLEMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentfeman  yield? 

Mr.  cpNTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  CDLEMAN.  If  the  gentleman 
from  M^sachusetts  would  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Pat- 
terson ),T  there  is  information  being 
circulate^  that  due  to  the  broad  subsi- 
dy eligibility,  that  most  of  the  243,000 
estimated  units  that  would  be  built 
from  th4  housing  section  of  this  bill 
would  ceme  from  inventory  or  units 
that  wofld  be  built  anyway  and  only 
about  3f,000  would  be  genuine  addi- 
tional SI 
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r  if  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
uld  address  that  question. 
TTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
eman  yield? 

NTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
California. 

TTERSON.  I  thank  the  gen- 
r  yielding  and  I  would  be  de- 
lighted t)D  address  that  question. 

I  am  ^ry  sorry  that  such  misinfor- 
mation ib  being  disseminated.  The  bill 
very  specifically  provides  that  of  the 
$3  billion  housing  subsidy.  $2.5  billion 
is  for  new  construction  housing;  $400 
million  is  for  existing  inventory  and  so 
the  information  that  the  gentleman 
has  been  supplied  cannot  in  fact  be  ac- 
curate.         

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  PATTERSON). 

Mr.  fATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
first  of  all,  I  want  to  thank  the  chair- 
man of  (he  Appropriations  Committee 
for  his  kindness  in  yielding  to  me,  a 
nonmenlber  of  the  committee,  on  the 
basis  thit  I  am  one  of  the  two  original 
authors  of  the  housing  stimulus  part 
of  the  bill  which  the  President  has 
now  vetoed. 

I  was!  somewhat  amazed  when  I 
heard  assurances  from  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle  that  this  bill  minus  the 
housing  stimulus  will  be  sent  back  to 
the  President  •  •  •  yet  we  do  not 
know  is  he  will  sign  it  *  *  *  but  he 
might. 

If  yoy  want  a  sure  thing,  vote  to 
override  the  President's  veto.  Vote 
"yes"  ii^  order  to  enact  the  emergency 
housing;  construction  stimulus  pro- 
gram ndw! 

This  emergency  program  must  be 
enacted  now  for  the  simple  reason 
that  recession  is  here  and  recovery  is 
no  where  near!  Interest  rates  remain 
at  unaoceptably  high  levels  and  will 
increase  even  further  as  the  Presi- 
dent's own  deficits  borrow  56  percent 
of  all  available  credit  in  the  last  half 
of  this  fear. 

Additionally,  we  must  enact  this  pro- 
gram because  it  is  the  only  gtune  in 
town.  It  is  the  only  antirecession  Job- 
generattng  initiative  this  Congress  will 
have  the  chance  to  pass  this  year.  We 
must  aqt  now  to  stem  the  rising  tide  of 


bankruptcies  and  unemployment  and 
help  these  people  out  of  the  category 
of  tax-users  land  back  into  the  catego- 
ry of  taxpayf  rs. 

While  both  Chambers  of  the  Con- 
gress have  determined  that  this  pro- 
gram is  essential,  the  President  contin- 
ues to  argue  "Wait-and-see  •  •  •  Give 

my  program  more  time  to  work 

We  have  given  it  time.  And  it  is  not 
working.  W^  caimot  wait  any  longer. 
In  all  votes  kip  to  today,  the  Congress 
has  made  clear  that  it  is  now  time  to 
act.  Just  yesterday,  the  Senate  voted 
70-27  to  iniist  on  this  housing  pro- 
gram. The  House  voted  343-67  on  May 
12  to  add  this  provision  to  the  urgent 
supplemental  in  the  first  place.  In  Just 
100  days  frem  the  date  the  program 
was  introduced,  the  House  and  Senate 
have  reached  agreement  and  sent  this 
program  to  the  President. 

But.  the  President  continues  to  ask 
us  to  wait,  ^aybe  the  President  can 
wait.  Maybe  he  can  wait  until  1984. 
Maybe  some  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  can  wait— those  who  are 
not  concerned  about  the  problems  of 
the  Americaki  people. 

But.  we  T^xsX.  ask  ourselves  whether 
we  can  waitj  Can  those  whom  we  rep- 
resent wait? 

Can  the  out-of-work  construction 
worker  wait  until  1984? 

Can  the  unall  builder  or  supplier 
who  is  faced  with  financial  ruin  this 
year  wait  until  1984? 

Can  the  Moung  couple  who  is  ready 
to  buy  a  home,  wait  until  1984? 

Finally,  ask  yourself,  is  it  possible 
that  the  President  listens  too  much  to 
"economic  irizards"  like  David  Stock- 
man? Is  it  possible  that  he  listens  too 
much  to  the  very  man  who  brought  us 
the  Trojan  JHorse  tax  cut.  the  biggest 
deficit  in  our  Nation's  history,  and 
these  high  Interest  rates  and  that  he 
does  not  listen  enough  to  the  Ameri- 
can people?  I 

All  of  us  $re  faced  with  an  unfortu- 
nate dilemma.  None  of  us  enjoys  being 
forced  to  Say  that  our  President- 
Democrat  or  Republican— is  wrong. 
But  he  is  wrong.  Those  of  you  Mem- 
bers in  this]  Chamber  on  the  Republi- 
can side  art  faced  with  an  especially 
uncomfortable  dilemma;  Will  you  sup- 
port your  President— the  leader  of 
your  party?  Or,  does  your  allegiance 
lie  with  yoiir  constituents,  the  Ameri- 
can people?!  To  put  it  even  more  clear- 
ly: Is  your  vote  determined  by  the 
President's  request,  or  is  it  based  upon 
the  merits  of  the  legislation  as  it  af- 
fects those  ^ou  represent? 

It  seems  that  the  choice  is  clear: 

Will  you  support  the  President  when 
his  progran^  are  failing? 

Will  you  support  the  President  when 
he  fails  to  note  that  there  are  two 
sides  to  the  economy— both  supply  and 
demand  side?  Or— 

Will  yoii  support  this  urgently 
needed  stimulus  program— a  program 
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which  will  stimulate  the  construction 
of  over  200,000  new  homes,  create  over 
350,000  new  Jobs,  generate  $2.5  billion 
in  tax  revenues— thus  paying  for 
itselP  Do  you  not  believe  that  Jobs, 
homeownership,  and  $25  billion  in  new 
economic  activity  generated  through  a 
program  which  pays  for  itself  is  worth 
the  investment  of  our  Nation's  funds? 
I  believe  this  program  is  a  sound  in- 
vestment; 343  House  Members  voted 
for  this  investment  May  12;  74  Sena- 
tors voted  for  this  investment  Just  yes- 
terday. But,  the  President,  however, 
still  has  not  gotten  the  message. 

Remember,  though,  that  this  is  the 
same  President  who: 

First,  proposed  a  $40  billion  cut  in 
the  social  security  program. 

Second,  opposed  the  Voting  Rights 
Act  extension,  until  we  passed  it. 
Third,  opposes  a  nuclear  freeze. 
Fourth,  submitted  the  most  unbal- 
anced budget  of  any  President,  ever! 

Oh,  the  people  will  hardly  note,  nor 
long  remember  what  we  say  here 
today— but  in  November,  the  people 
will  remember  what  you  did  here 
today! 

We  simply  must  not  go  along  with  a 
President  who  denies  $3  billion  in 
loans  to  stimulate  housing  but  at  the 
same  time  insists  upon  wasting  $4.2 
billion  on  useless  bomb  shelters. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  1 
minute  to  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Burgener). 

Mr.  BURGENER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  be  kind  enough  on  this  ad- 
ditional minute  I  just  helped  us  both 
get  to  answer  a  question? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to. 

Mr.  BURGENER.  We  are  both 
deeply  concerned  with  housing  which 
is  in  a  depression,  not  a  recession,  but 
a  depression,  we  know  that. 

In  one  of  the  three  counties  I  am 
privileged  to  represent.  San  Diego 
County,  we  have  7,000  units  complet- 
ed, unsold,  single  family,  and  condo- 
miniums. Could  the  gentleman  tell  me 
what  the  $3V^  billion  would  do  for 
those  7,000  units? 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Well,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  there  is  $400  million 
in  the  bill  that  would  go  for  existing 
inventory. 

The  primary  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  an 
economic  stimulus  and  so  $2.5  billion 
will  be  for  new  construction.  We  have 
concentrated  so  long  on  the  supply 
side  that  we  now  need  to  focus  the 
demand  side  because  our  economy  in- 
volves both.  We  have  an  oversupply  of 
housing  in  some  areas  because  the 
demand  is  not  there  due  to  the  fact 
that  people  cannot  afford  to  buy  at 
the  high  interest  rates  which  the  stim- 
ulus bill  will  help  address  by  reducing 

interest  rates.    

Mr.  BURGENER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 


Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Derwinski). 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  some  Mem- 
bers the  possibility  of  a  direct  clash 
with  the  White  House  over  a  veto  is  a 
new  thing.  Look  back  under  the  previ- 
ous 4  years  with  Mr.  Carter  when 
there  was  a  veto,  the  Congress  did  not 
challenge  that  veto  as  a  general  rule. 
That  Just  made  political  sense. 

We  now  have  a  situation  where  this 
President  has  decided  in  his  good  Judg- 
ment a  veto  is  necessary.  That  places 
the  heat  where  it  should  be  right 
before  us.  If  we  meant  what  most  of  us 
have  said  over  the  past  3  or  4  months 
about  the  need  to  bring  under  disci- 
pline some  of  the  spending,  then  we 
have  to  recognize  the  awesome  respon- 
sibility of  the  President.  There  is  not 
anything  at  this  point  that  is  particu- 
larly political.  We  have  one  President 
at  a  time.  It  is  his  responsibility  and  if 
in  his  good  Judgment  this  bill  demol- 
ished some  of  the  other  things  he 
called  upon  us  to  do.  the  veto  logically 
followed,  and  I  think  quite  logically  we 
should  sustain  that  veto. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina.  I 
think  it  is  worth  observing  in  the  col- 
loquy between  our  two  colleagues  from 
California,  if  there  are  7.000  existing 
houses  in  inventory  Just  in  San  Diego 
County,  at  $100.(K>0  that  would  use  up 
$700  million  of  the  $400  million. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Whenever  you 
hear  two  Califomians.  that  means  con- 
fusion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts (Mr.  BOLAND). 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  obvious- 
ly the  veto  was  occasioned  by  the 
housing  stimulus  funding  in  this  par- 
ticular bill.  In  the  original  bill,  as  the 
Members  of  the  House  know,  a  billion 
dollars  was  provided,  partially  to  take 
care  of  the  housing  inventory.  Some 
74.000.  housing  units  would  have  been 
assisted  by  the  House  version. 

The  Senate  bill  provided  $5  billion. 
When  we  went  to  conference,  the 
Senate  would  not  budge.  Finsdly.  we 
reached  an  agreement  at  $3  billion 
whereby  we  would  provide  $2.5  billion 
for  new  construction.  $400  million  to 
buy  out  inventory,  and  $100  million 
for  units  in  high  cost  areas. 

This  is  not  a  bailout  for  the  housing 
industry.  The  bill  contains  a  repay- 
ment provision  for  the  assistance  pro- 
vided. Because  of  the  equity  generated 
through  appreciation  and  through  the 
monthly  payments,  all  this  money  will 
be  paid  back  in  time.  It  is  not  a  bailout 
for  the  housing  industry. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
President  has  been  misinformed  on 
this  particular  bill. 


Someone  said  that  the  housing  in- 
dustry is  now  improving,  that  the 
number  of  housing  units  is  increasing. 
They  are  increasing  imperceptibly  and 
slowly.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  single- 
family  homes  are  being  constructed  at 
the  rate  of  approximately  500.000 
units  a  year,  the  lowest  number  in 
years. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  want  to  pro- 
vide any  stimulus  to  the  housing  in- 
dustry, if  we  want  to  really  provide 
Jobs,  we  can  do  it  by  voting  to  override 
this  veto.  We  will  provide  262,000  new 
units  and  we  will  be  providing  Jobs  for 
between  400.000  to  500.000  unem- 
ployed in  the  housing  industry.  The 
housing  industry  now  is  perhaps  in  the 
worst  economic  morass  it  has  ever 
been  in,  only  followed  by  the  automo- 
bile industry  and  perhaps  by  the  steel 
industry.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  President 
has  been  misadvised.  I  think  we  ought 
to  override  the  veto.  We  will  do  the 
right  thing  and  supply  the  number  of 
jobs  that  the  housing  stimulus  bill 
provides— some  500.000  employed 
workers. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  California  (Mr.  Lun- 
gren). 

Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
that  we  have  short  memories  in  this 
House  at  times.  We  Just  passed  a 
budget  and  now  we  are  talking  about  a 
bill  that  is  going  to  bust  whatever 
budget  constraints  we  had;  but  I  hope 
Members  would  have  a  memory  long 
enough  to  recall  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee. Mr.  GiAiMO,  who  had  a  com- 
ment to  make  on  our  exercise  to  go 
through  the  budget  several  weeks  ago. 
He  basically  said  that  we  had  failed  in 
our  effort:  then  he  said  atMut  the 
housing  bailout  that  we  originally 
passed  here,  "how  irresponsible."  That 
is  not  someone  looking  to  be  reelected 
next  year.  That  is  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  for  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee saying  that  the  real  problem  is 
how  high  the  interest  rates  are. 

How  do  you  get  the  interest  rates 
down?  You  bring  the  size  of  the  deficit 
down. 

But  what  are  we  about  to  do?  We  are 
going  to  pass  something  that  is  going 
to  add  $3  billion  to  the  deficit  in  the 
short  run.  How  irresponsible. 

How  irresponsible  can  we  be?  Who 
are  we  fooling?  We  are  only  fooling 
ourselves.  We  are  not  fooling  the 
American  people  out  there.  If  in  1 
week  we  pass  a  budget  in  which  we  say 
we  are  going  to  bring  spending  under 
control  and  the  next  week  we  go  along 
and  pass  this  bailout  bill,  we  are  fool- 
ing no  one  except  ourselves.  Let  us 
vote  "no." 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  30 
seconds  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  BURGENER). 
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Mr.  BUROENER.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding  30  seconds. 

I  neglected  to  make  my  point.  I 
would  like  to  make  it  now. 

I  am  informed  tiiat  in  the  bailout 
bill,  $400  million  would  be  available 
nationally  for  refinancing.  We  need 
for  refinancing  in  my  city  alone  some 
$700  million.  This  housing  measure 
would  not  do  any  good. 

D  1300 

Mr.  MYERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  yield,  what  we  have 
been  hearing  this  morning  is.  we  have 
been  giving  medicine  for  the  housing 
industry;  it  has  not  worked.  So  instead 
of  trying  a  different  medicine,  let  us 
give  them  more  of  the  same.  Well,  it 
might  be  fatal. 

Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield,  does  the  gen- 
tleman want  an  answer? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitteh)  has  4 
minutes  remaining.  The  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Contx)  has 
no  time  remaining. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
the  remaining  time  to  our  majority 
leader^ 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of 
this  debate  reminds  me  of  that  poem 
by  O.  K.  Chesterton,  who  wrote: 
The  Christian  Social  Union  here 
Was  very  much  annoyed. 
It  seems  theiv  was  some  duty 
Which  we  never  should  avoid. 
So  we  sang  a  lot  of  hymns 
To  help  the  unemployed. 

That  is  brought  to  my  mind  also  by 
the  veto  message  of  the  President.  In 
effect,  the  President  says,  "Oh,  we  are 
for  housing;  we  are  Just  not  for  doing 
anything  about  it.  Oh,  we  are  for  low 
interest  rates;  we  are  Just  not  for 
doing  anything  about  it.  Oh.  we  are 
against  unemployment;  we  are  Just  not 
for  doing  anything  about  it." 

He  says:  "We  have  established  a  pro- 
gram for  economic  recovery  and  the 
key  is  lower  interest  rates." 

I  wonder  where  the  President  has 
been.  Has  someone  failed  to  awaken 
him?  Did  he  not  awaken  last  week 
when  it  was  revealed  that  the  inflation 
rate  has  gone  up  in  the  past  month  to 
an  annualized  rate  of  12  percent?  Does 
he  not  know  that  unemployment  has 
risen  to  a  presently  estimated  10  per- 
cent? 

There  is  a  brand  new  phenomenon 
in  the  United  States.  This  is  his  so- 
called  recovery  program.  He  got  every- 
thing he  demanded  from  Congress  last 
year.  Congress  caved  In.  genuflected 
and  kissed  his  ring  and  gave  him  ev- 
erything he  demanded. 

Here  is  the  result:  Double-digit  infla- 
tion, double-digit  imemployment,  and 
double-digit  interest  rates,  all  at  the 
same  time. 

Those  are  the  results  of  the  Presi- 
dent's so-called  recovery  program  of 
doing  nothing.  That  is  his  program. 


for  the  Government  to  do  nothing. 
"Rail  against  it,  blame  others,  sing 
hymns lo  help  the  unemployed." 

We  are  tired  of  singing  hymns.  We 
know  ^at  the  unemployed  are  not 
helped  knerely  by  singing  hymns;  they 
are  helped  if  members  will  do  what  we 
had  th4  courage  to  do  the  first  time.  I 
am  not  talking  of  those  43  of  you  on 
the  Republican  side  who  voted  "no" 
the  fir(t  time;  but  I  am  talking  to 
those  185  of  you  who  saw  merit  in  this 
proposal  on  May  11.  This  is  the  same 
program,  identically  the  same  pro- 
gram, 'tou  cannot  hide  from  that  fact. 
It  is  tMe  same  thing.  You  voted  for  it 
once.    I 

Do  yfu  think  the  situation  is  differ- 
ent? Fihe.  Try  to  tell  that— try  to  tell 
that  tojyour  unemployed  workers.  Go 
home  and  tell  them  why  on  May  11 
you  thought  it  was  a  g(X)d  idea,  but 
now  you  do  not.  Explain  to  them  that 
when  the  President,  in  his  regal  majes- 
ty, told  you  that  you  could  not  vote 
for  it.  ^ou  bowed  the  knee  and  decided 
that  ydu  were  elected  to  serve  his  will. 
Explain  that  it  is  not  your  duty  to 
serve  t^e  people  who  need  houses,  the 
people  who  cannot  pay  $900  monthly 
payments  on  a  house  that  they  could 
have  nsught  for  $440  monthly  pay- 
ments Just  a  few  years  ago. 

Tell  Ihem  you  do  not  serve  those 
people  [who  cannot  afford  these  high 
interest  rates;  tell  them  you  do  not 
serve  those  small  businesses  which  are 
failing  at  the  highest  rate  since  the 
depth  of  the  depression;  tell  them  you 
do  not  serve  those  20  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  construction  trades  who 
are  out  of  work;  tell  them  you  do  not 
accept  any  responsibility  for  those 
yoimg  couples  who  cannot  afford  to 
buy  ho  nes. 

Whon  do  you  serve?  Do  you  serve 
the  w  11  of  the  President?  Is  that 
whom  you  were  sworn  to  serve?  Or 
'were  ysu  sworn  to  support  your  own 
convict  Ions?  If  the  latter  be  true,  per- 
haps y  >u  can  explain  why  your  convic- 
tions h  &ve  changed. 

The  statement  that  the  high  inter- 
est rates  is  the  culprit  is  true.  There  is 
no  question  about  that.  But  the  idea 
can  bring  interest  rates  down 
doing  nothing  but  shrinking 
mestic  government  and  giving 
cuts  to  the  wealthy,  is  not  true. 
Regan,  himself,  confessed  in 
day's  newspaper  that  this  ap- 
proacH  is  not  working. 

So  tne  question  is:  Whom  do  you 
serve? 'If  you  served  the  people  when 
you  vojted  for  the  housing  initiative  on 
May  il,  you  will  serve  the  people 
today  by  voting  "aye"  on  the  motion 
to  ovefride  the  veto. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  [SPEAKER.  The  question  is. 
Will  (|he  House,  on  reconsideration, 
pass  the  bill,  the  objections  of  the 
Preslc  snt  to  the  contrary  notwith- 
stand  ig? 


vote 


by 


Under  the   Constitution,   this 
must  be  by  the  yeas  and  nays. 

Members  will  record  their  votes 
electronic  device. 

The  vote  was  taken   by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  253,  nays 
151,  not  voting  28,  as  follows: 
[Roll  No.  174] 
YEAS-2S3 


Addabbo 

Frost 

Parris 

Akaka 

Oaydos 

Patman 

AlboaU 

Oejdenson 

Patterson 

Alexander 

Gephardt 

Pease 

Andenon 

Oilman 

Pepper 

Oiickman 

Perkins 

Annunzio 

Gore 

Peyser 

Anthony 

Grisham 

Price 

Applegate 

Guarini 

Pritchard 

Aapin 

Gunderson 

Rahall 

AUlnaon 

Hall  (OH) 

Rancel 

AuCoin 

Hall.  Ralph 

Ratchford 

Bailey  <PA> 

Hall.  Sam 

Reuss 

Bame* 

Hamilton 

Richmond 

Bedell 

Hammerachmldt  Rtnaldo 

Bellenion 

Harkln 

Rodino 

Benjamin 

Hawkins 

Roe 

Bevlll 

Heckler 

Rose 

Biacci 

Htfim 

Rosenthal 

Bint  ham 

Hcfici 

Rostenkowski 

BocsB 

Hendon 

RoUt 

Boland 

Hertel 

Roybal 

Bonior 

Hiahtower 

Russo 

Bonker 

Hollenbeck 

Sabo 

Bouquard 

Hopkins 

Santlnl 

Bowen 

Hoflm 

Scheuer 

BrlnUey 

Howard 

Schneider 

Brodhead 

Hoyer 

Schroeder 

Brooks 

Hubbard 

Schulze 

Broomfleld 

Huckaby 

Selberiinf 

Brown  (CA) 

Jacobs 

Shamansky 

Burton.  John 

Jenkins 

Shannon 

Burton.  Phlllli 

i    Jones  (OK) 

Sharp 

Byron 

Jones  (TN) 

Shelby 

Chlsholm 

Kastenmeler 

Simon 

Clausen 

Kaaen 

Skelton 

Coelho 

Kennelly 

Smith  (lA) 

Coleman 

Kildee 

Smith  (NJ) 

Collins  (IL) 

Kogovsek 

Smith  (OR) 

Conjrers 

Kramer 

Smith  (PA) 

Coyne,  James 

LaFalce 

Snowe 

Coyne.  Wllllai 

1    L«ntos 

Solan 

D'Amours 

Leach 

St  Germain 

Daschle 

Lehman 

Stark 

Davto 

Leiand 

SUton 

delaOana 

Levitas 

Stokes 

Derkard 

Uint<LA) 

Stratlon 

Dellums 

LMtc(MD) 

Studds 

DeNardls 

Lowry(WA) 

Swift 

Derrick 

Luken 

Synar 

Dicks 

Lundlne 

Tauke 

DIncell 

Markey 

Tauzln 

Dixon 

Marks 

Traxler 

Donnelly 

Marriott 

Trible 

Matsui 

UdaU 

Doutherty 

Mattox 

Vander  Jact 

Dowdy 

MavToules 

Venlo 

Downey 

Maaoii 

Volkmer 

Duncan 

McOade 

Walsren 

Dunn 

McHush 

Wampler 

Dwyer 

McKlnney 

Washlnston 

Dymally 

Mica 

WaUlns 

Dyson 

Mikulski 

Wax  man 

Early 

Miller  (CA) 

Weaver 

Eckart 

MineU 

Weiss 

Edwards  (CAl 

Minish 

White 

Emery 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Whitehurst 

Evans  (IN) 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Whitley 

Pary 

Moakley 

Whitten 

PasceU 

Morrison 

Williams  (MT) 

Faslo 

MottI 

Williams  (OH) 

Perraro 

Murphy 

Winn 

Fiedler 

Murtha 

Wlrlh 

PIndley 

Napier 

Wolf 

FUh 

Natcher 

Wolpe 

Pithian 

Neal 

Wright 

Plippo 

Neiiiaan 

Wyden 

Florio 

Nelson 

Wylie 

PoclietU 

Nlchote 

Yates 

Foley 

Nowak 

Yatron 

Fy>rd  (MI) 

Oakar 

Young  (MO) 

Ford  (TN) 

Oberstar 

Zablockl 

Fountain 

Obey 

Zeferetti 

Fowler 

Ottinger 

Prank 

Panetu 
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NAYS-151 

Archer 

Frenzel 

MeOrath 

Badham 

Fuqua 

Michel 

Bafalis 

Gibbons 

Miller  (OH) 

Bailey  (MO) 

Gingrich 

Montgomery 

Beard 

Goldwater 

Moore 

Bennett 

Gonzalez 

Moorhead 

Bereuter 

Goodling 

Myers 

Bethune 

Gradison 

O'Brien 

Bllley 

Gramm 

Oxley 

Breaux 

Green 

Pashayan 

Brown  (CO) 

Gregg 

Paul 

Broyhill 

Hagedom 

Petri 

Burgener 

Hance 

Pickle 

Butler 

Hansen  (ID) 

Porter 

Campbell 

Hansen  (OT) 

Pursell 

Carman 

Harinett 

Quillen 

Carney 

Hiler 

Railsback 

Chappell 

Hillis 

Regula 

Chappie 

Holt 

RitUr 

Cheney 

Hughes 

Roberts  (KS) 

Clinger 

Hunter 

Roberts  (SD) 

Coau 

Hyde 

Robinson 

Collins  (TX) 

Ireland 

Roemer 

Conable 

Jeffords 

Rogers 

Conte 

Jeffries 

Roukema 

Corcoran 

Johnston 

Rousselot 

Coughlin 

Kemp 

Rudd 

Courter 

Kindness 

Sawyer 

Craig 

Lagomarsino 

Sensenbrenner 

Crane,  Daniel 

Latu 

Shaw 

Crane.  Philip 

Leath 

Shumway 

Daniel.  Dan 

LeBoutillier 

Shuster 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Lee 

Skeen 

Dannemeyer 

Lent 

Smith  (AL> 

Daub 

Lewis 

Smith  (NE) 

Derwinski 

Livingston 

Snyder 

Dickinson 

Loeffler 

Solomon 

Doman 

Lott 

Spence 

Dreier 

Lowery  (CA) 

Stangeland 

Edwards  CAL) 

Lujan 

Stanton 

Edwards  (OK) 

Lungren 

Stenholm 

Emerson 

Madigan 

Taylor 

English 

Martin  (IL) 

Thomas 

Erdahl 

Martin  (NO 

Walker 

Brlenbom 

Martin  (NY) 

Weber  (MN) 

Evans  (DE) 

McOory 

Weber  (OH) 

Evans  (GA) 

McCloskey 

Whitlaker 

Evan&(IA) 

McCoUum 

Wortley 

Fenwick 

McCurdy 

Young (FL) 

Fields 

McDonald 

Porsythe 

McEwen 

NOT  VOTING- 

-28 

Barnard 

Garcla 

Mollohan 

Benedict 

Oinn 

Rhodes 

Blanchard 

Gray 

Savage 

Boiling 

Hatcher 

Schumer 

Boner 

Holland 

Siljander 

Brown  (OH) 

Hutto 

Stump 

Clay 

Jones  (NO 

Wilson 

Crockett 

Marlenee 

Young  (AK) 

Edgar 

Moffelt 

Ertel 

Molinari 

D  1320 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Moffett  and  Mr.  Marlenee  for.  with 
Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  DORNAN  of  California  changed 
his  vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

So,  two-thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof,  the  veto  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  sustained  and  the  bill  was  re- 
jected. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  message  and 
the  bill  are  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

The  Clerk  will  notify  the  Senate  of 
the  action  of  the  House. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  thinks  it  is  wise  for  the  leader- 


ship on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  (Mr.  Wright) 
and  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr. 
Michel),  along  with  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten),  to 
have  a  dialog  under  the  1 -minute  rule 
as  to  where  the  House  stands  at  this 
particular  time. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  majority 
leader  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  has  Just  voted  to  sustain  the 
veto  of  the  President  of  this  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  bill. 

It  has  been  represented  to  us  by  the 
ranking  minority  Member  that  the 
next  bill,  which  I  assimie  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  is  prepared  to  intro- 
duce and  call  up  at  this  time  under  a 
unanimous-consent  request  given  to 
him  yesterday,  will  be  the  identical 
bill  which  the  President  vetoed,  with 
the  single  and  sole  exception  being 
that  the  housing  initiative  will  be  left 
out  of  it. 

Is  that  correct?  May  I  ask  that  ques- 
tion of  the  chairman  of  our  commit- 
tee? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Now,  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Comte),  who 
first  informed  the  House  of  that,  has 
he  had  communication  with  the  other 
body,  or  does  he  have  reason  to  believe 
that  they  will  accept  that  bill? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes.  I  have.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  spoke  with  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
phone  this  morning.  We  discussed  this 
bill  and  what  they  felt  they  wanted  in 
the  Senate  in  this  bill,  and  we  agreed 
that  if  the  chairman  filed  the  confer- 
ence bill,  the  bill  that  came  out  of  the 
conference,  they  would  accept  it  in  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  would 
ask  the  gentleman  if  he  has  any  agree- 
ment with  the  White  House  as  to  what 
will  happen  if  that  bill  is  presented  to 
the  President? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  did  talk 
with  Mr.  Stockman  this  morning  on 
the  same  general  subject.  He  was  op- 
posed to  some  of  the  items  in  here 
that  came  out  of  conference  because 
they  went  over  the  President's  budget, 
but  he  did  note  give  me  any  indication 
whatsoever  that  there  would  be  a  veto. 
The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ask 
the  same  question  of  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  note 
that  in  the  President's  veto  message 
he  alluded  to  some  other  items  in  this 
supplemental  beyond  the  housing  pro- 
vision which  were  cause  for  concern 
and  which  were  not  really  all  that 
urgent.  I  alluded  to  some  of  them 
during  the  course  of  my  remarks. 

I  would  have  much  preferred  that 
we  would  have  had  a  bill  come  out  of 
our  House  committee  with  no  more 


than  what  the  House  Members  felt 
had  to  be  added  over  and  above  the 
President's  budget  request,  as  distin- 
guished from  what  I  consider  to  be  ex- 
orbitant add-ons  by  the  other  body. 

So  I  do  not  have  an  answer  to  the 
Speaker's  question  specifically,  a 
direct  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
bill  would  be  amenable  to  the  Presi- 
dent if  it  pas&ed  in  the  form  he  vetoed 
but  simply  minus  the  housing  provi- 
sion. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
proceed? 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  majority 
leader  will  allow  the  Chair,  it  appears 
that,  knowing  a  veto  was  coming,  I  say 
to  the  Republican  leader,  your  party 
speaks  of  including  everything  in  the 
next  bill  that  you  could;  perhaps  in 
order  to  sustain  the  veto.  Now,  if  that 
next  bill  is  going  to  be  vetoed,  the 
Chair  does  not  see  the  sense  of  bring- 
ing it  to  the  floor. 

The  House  could  go  into  recess,  and 
the  bill  could  be  redrafted  to  take  cer- 
tain items  out.  What  is  the  sense  of 
going  through  the  charade  of  passing 
a  bill  when  you  as  the  leader  do  not 
know,  although  you  should  know, 
whether  the  President  is  going  to  veto 
it  or  not? 

This  is  only  fairness.  The  House  is 
on  the  eve  of  a  recess  that  has  been 
planned,  and  many  of  the  Members 
out  there  have  hired  cottages  for  their 
children  to  go  home  to.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  fair  thing  to  do.  Just  to  pass  leg- 
islation like  this  because  you  have  sat- 
isfied everybody  on  your  side.  The  mi- 
nority may  want  those  items  in  the 
bill,  but  you  have  not  given  us  an  as- 
surance that  the  President  will  ap- 
prove it.  Because  you  have  not,  the 
House  ought  to  go  into  recess,  and  the 
committee,  which  has  the  right  under 
yesterday's  agreement  to  bring  out  a 
bill,  ought  to  come  back  when  those 
assurances  can  be  given. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  The  Speaker  has 
made  a  point,  and  maybe  he  has  made 
part  of  my  point,  too. 


rec:ess 

The  SPEAKER.  The  House  is  in 
recess  until  the  hour  of  2:30  p.m. 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  30  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  stood  in  recess 
until  2:30  o'clock  p.m. 


a  1430 
AFTER  RECESS 

The  recess  having  expired,  the 
House  was  called  to  order  by  the 
Speaker  at  2  o'clock  and  30  minutes 
p.m. 
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REQUEST  FOR  CONSIDERATION 
OF  H.R.  6683.  ENERGY  POUCY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  6683)  to 
amend  the  Energy  Policy  and  Conser- 
vation Act  to  extend  certain  authori- 
ties relating  to  the  international 
energy  program. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  reserve 
the  right  to  object  in  order  to  inquire 
of  the  chairman  of  our  committee 
whether  or  not  this  simple  extension 
has  been  cleared  with  the  senior  Re- 
publican on  the  committee. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINOELL.  lit.  Speaker,  my 
good  friend,  the  senior  Republican  on 
the  committee,  stands  before  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  explicitly  told  the  chairman  I 
object  to  this  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  object. 

The  SPEAKER.  Objection  is  heard. 


minute, 
this,  but 


standing 
action  is 


Mr.    D 
correct. ' 


Eie  could  comment  beyond 
as  I  understand  his  position 
he  does  Aot  object  to  this  and  prefers 
that  we  ihould  go  to  conference  with 
body  on  this  matter. 
I  undefttand  that  comports  with  the 
administi  ation's  position. 

Mr.  CC  RCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
tinuing n  ly  reservation,  it  is  my  under- 
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that  the  purpose  of  this 
in  order  to  proceed  with  the 
appointn^ent  of  conferees:  is  that  not 
correct? 

NGELL.  The  gentleman  is 
his  enables  the  House  to  pro- 
ceed tow^u-d  the  appointment  of  con- 
ferees ai^  toward  a  resolution  of  the 
controversies  which  exist  with  regard 
to  this  bui. 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
withdraw  my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKEIR.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Michigan?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
appoints  the  following  conferees: 
Messrs.  Dingell.  Sharp,  MorrErr, 
BroyhilI,  and  Dannemtver;  and  as 
additional  conferees,  solely  for  consid- 
eration dl  section  167(f)  of  the  Energy 
Policy  and  Conservation  Act,  as  added 
by  section  3(bM2)(A)  of  the  House 
amendment,  and  modifications  com- 
mitted i6  conference,  Mr.  Breaux  and 
Mr.  FoRayTHE. 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES 
ON  S.  2332,  ENERGY  POUCY 
AND  CONSERVATION  ACT 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  .to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  Senate  bill  (S. 
2332)  to  amend  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  to  extend  certain  au- 
thorities relating  to  the  international 
energy  program  to  provide  for  the  Na- 
tion's energy  emergency  preparedness, 
and  for  other  purposes,  insist  on  the 
House  amendments  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  I  take  this 
time  in  order  for  the  chairman  to  ex- 
plain what  he  proposes  to  do. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CORCORAN.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  This  is  the  alterna- 
tive procedure  to  get  an  extension  of 
the  International  Energy  Agency  anti- 
trust exemptions  into  law. 

The  distinguished  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce  (Mr.  Broyhill)  is 
headed  for  the  cloakroom  right  this 


RECESS 

The  SFEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
a  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair,  ikembers  will  receive  a  10- 
minute  n  stif  ication. 

Accord  ngly  (at  2  o'clock  and  35  min- 
utes p.m  ).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  t  >  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


The 
House 
Speaker 
p.m. 
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iecess     having    expired,     the 

was   called   to   order   by   the 

at  3  o'clock  and  42  minutes 


URGENir  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  intro- 
duce t)^  bill  (H.R.  6682)  making 
urgent  bupplementaT  appropriations 
for  the  jfiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  19821  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
ask  for'  its  immediate  consideration 
pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  House  of 
yesterday. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  tie  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

I  H.R.  6682 

Be  it  exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following:  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated, io  supply  supplemental  appropria- 


may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Appropriations    Act.    1982") 
year  ending  September  30. 
and  for  o^her  purposes,  namely: 
TITLE  I 
CHAPTER  I 
DEPAJtTMENT  OF  LABOR 
EMPLOYifEirr  ttfv  Training  Aom inistratioh 

PROClUM  administration 
iTBANSPra  or  FUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Program 
adminlstrationT',  $8,742,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  'Employment  and  training 
assistance".      | 

ekfloymeWt  and  training  assistance 

For  an  addit^>nal  amount  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Prograai  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act.  $63,006,000. 

ComfoifiTY  S^vicE  Employment  por  Older 
Americans 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Communi- 
ty service  employment  for  older  Ameri- 
cans". $210.57^.000.  of  which  $168,457,600 
shall  t>e  for  national  grants  or  contracts 
with  public  agencies  and  public  or  private 
nonprofit  ornnizations  under  paragraph 
(IHA)  of  section  506(a)  of  the  Older  Ameri- 
cans Act  oC  1965.  as  amended,  and 
$42,114,400  shall  be  for  grants  to  SUtes 
under  paragraph  (3)  of  section  506(a)  of  said 
Act. 

EHPLOYMEir^  Standards  Administkation 

UBS  AND  EXPENSES 

NSPER  OF  FUNDS  I 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses'!  $4,259,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  froml  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  "Employment  and  training 
assistance". 

BUREAD  OF  Labor  Statistics 

SAL  kRIES  AND  EXPENSES 

iTftANSFER  or  FUNDS' 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses';.  $5,623,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  fron^  Employment  and  Training 
Administratioa.  "Employment  and  training 
assistance". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
H^AN  SERVICES 

Health  ^ervices  Administration 
hsaltm  services 
For  an  adqitional  amount  for  "Health 
Services ".  $6(1|,080,000.  of  which  $3,500,000 
shall  be  used  to  provide  twelve  months  of 
transitional  funding  for  those  University  Af- 
filiated Facilities  previously  funded  under 
section  502(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  lejgislation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  ^  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  Grant),  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  suet)  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fiscal  jfear  1982. 

Health  RIesources  Administration 

■EALTH  resources 

FV>r  an  addi  ional  amount  for  "Health  Re- 
sources". $1.(00.000.  which  shall  be  avail- 
able for  nursii  ig  research  grants. 

Assista:  it  Secretary  for  Human 

DEtrELOPMENT  SERVICES 
WORK  INCENTIVES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Work  in- 
centives". $57  621.000. 
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Departmental  Management 


office  of  the  inspector  general 
< transfer  of  funds! 
From    amounts    appropriated    for    fiscal 
year  1982  for  payments  to  States  for  Medic- 
aid  Fraud  Control   Units,   there   is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General, 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  necessary  expenses.  $13,941,000. 
Social  Security  Administration 
refugee  and  entrant  assistance 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Refugee 
and  Entrant  assistance",  $23,340,000.  to  be 
available  only  to  reimburse  States  which  by 
reason  of  court  order.  State  statute  or  regu- 
lation,   or    other    administrative    restraint 
could  not  implement  the  change  in  regula- 
tions published  on  March  12,  1982.  for  refu- 
gee assistance  and  domestic  assistance  for 
Cuban  and  Haitian  entrants. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Student  Loan  Insurance 
For  an  additional  amount  under  title  IV. 
part    B    of    the    Higher    Education    Act. 
$1,300,000,000,  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. 

Departmental  Management 
salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $5,650,000. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
Action 
operating  expenses,  domestic  programs 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses,   domestic  programs",   under  the 
provisions  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv- 
ice Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (Public  Law  93- 
113.  as  amended.  42  U.S.C.  section  4951  et 
seq.)  $2,000,000. 

Corporation  for  Pubuc  Broadcasting 

puBuc  broadcasting  fund 
For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as 
authorized  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  amended,  an  amount  which  shall  be 
available  within  limitations  specified  by  said 
Act.  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  $24,400,000: 
Provided.  That  no  funds  made  available  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  receptions, 
parties,  and  similar  forms  of  entertainment 
for  Government  officials  or  employees.  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
or  used  to  aid  or  support  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity excluding  from  participation  in.  deny- 
ing the  benefits  of,  or  discriminating  against 
any  person  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional orgln,  religion,  or  sex. 

President's  Commission  for  the  Study  of 
Ethical  Problems  in  Medicine 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for    "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $309,000. 

CHAPTER  II 
DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 
URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 
Housing  Programs 
anltual  contributions  for  assisted  housing 
(rescission! 
Of    the    amount    of   authority    provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  and 
prior  Appropriation  Acts,  $94,382,000  of  con- 
tract authority  and  $4,098,640,000  of  budget 
authority  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  any 


balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982,  which  are.  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982.  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  approved  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act. 
1982,  and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  applicable  to  authorizations  becom- 
ing available  in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further.  That  $190,860,000  of  contract  au- 
thority and  $4,098,685,000  of  budget  author- 
ity, shall  be  used  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, including  $18,960,000  of  contract  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  financing  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  cost  of  low-income 
housing  for  Indian  families.  $90,000,000  of 
contract  authority  for  modernization  of  ex- 
isting low-income  housing  projects,  and 
$1,263,005,000  of  budget  authority  for  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabiliution 
as  authorized  by  section  5(c)  of  the  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1437c):  and  $870,969,000  of  contract 
authority  and  $15,228,518,000  of  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  used  for  new  construction 
and  substantial  rehabilitation  and  assist- 
ance to  existing  housing  units.  Including 
amendments  for  units  reserved  in  prior 
years,  under  the  lower-income  housing  as- 
sistance program  (section  8.  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended):  Provided 
further.  That  of  the  foregoing  amounts. 
$152,715,200  of  contract  authority  and 
$3,700,000,000  of  budget  authority  shall  be 
for  projects  under  section  8.  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  the  rents 
for  which  are  approved  pursuant  to  the 
note  governing  financing  adjustments  (46 
Fed.  Reg.  51903.  October  23.  1981)  or  any 
published  amendment  thereto  or  successor 
note,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude In  the  determination  of  the  fair 
market  rental  a  debt  service  factor  reflect- 
ing the  lesser  of  (A)  14  percent  or  (BKi) 
where  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  permanent 
instrument  sold  to  finance  the  project  is  12 
percent  or  less,  such  rate  of  interest  or  (11) 
where  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  permanent 
instrument  sold  to  finance  the  project  is 
more  than  12  percent,  one-half  percent 
below  such  rate  of  interest  but  not  leas  than 
12  percent,  and  except  that  the  Agreement 
to  Enter  Into  a  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Contract  shall  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude a  provision  requiring  that  construc- 
tion must  be  in  progrea  prior  to  October  1, 
1982:  Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  reha- 
bilitated projects  under  section  8,  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended, 
during  1982,  the  Secretary  shall  not  impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  limitation 
on  the  cost  and  rent  Increases  resulting 
from  Increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 
ing the  authority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 
increases  set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
merged  amounts  available  for  obligation  in 
1982  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437c),  and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  terminate  a 
reservation  of  contract  authority  for  any 
project  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  on  ac- 


count of  the  inability  of  the  developer  or 
owner  of  that  project  to  obUin  firm  financ- 
ing, unless  such  termination  occurs  no  less 
than  twenty  four  months  following  the  date 
of  initial  reservation  of  contract  authority 
for  such  project:  Provided  further.  That 
$74,375,000  of  contract  authority  and 
$1,750,000,000  of  budget  authority  provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  shall 
not  become  available  for  obligation  until 
October  1.  1982.  and  $89,321,727  of  the  fore- 
going budget  authority  shall  be  for  the 
modernization  of  5,073  vacant  uninhabiuble 
public  housing  units,  pursuant  to  section  14 
of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  other  than  section  14(f)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  budget  authority  which 
is  recaptured  or  deobligated.  including 
budget  authority  internally  transferred  by 
State  Housing  Finance  Development  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  24  C.F.R.  part  883.207.  does 
not  equal  S5.000.000.000  on  June  30.  1982. 
the  amounu  deferred  in  the  immediately 
preceding  proviso  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  in  addition  to.  the  amounts 
provided  In  the  third  proviso  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  are  "used,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  recaptured  or  deobligated  contract  au- 
thority and  budget  authority,  which  become 
available  on  or  after  July  1.  1982  through 
September  30.  1982.  if  any.  shall  be  deferred 
until  October  1.  1982. 

PAYMENTS  FOR  OPERATION  OF  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  Operation  of  Low-Income  Housing 
ProJecU".  $198,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  total  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "PaymenU  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  Projects'.  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  made  available  pro  rata  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  in  24  C.F.R.  part  890. 
as  of  February  8. 1982). 

RENT  SUPPLEMENT 
•  RESCISSION! 

The  limitation  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  payments  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracts  entered 
into  under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  aA  of  1965  (12  U.S.C. 
1701s).  is  further  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1982 
by  not  more  than  $3,340,000  in  unconunttted 
balances  of  authorizations  provided  for  this 
purpose  in  appropriation  Acts. 

Government  National  Mortgage 

Association 
special  assistance  functions  fund 

For  additional  gross  obligations  in  fiscal 
year  1982  for  the  principal  amounts  of 
direct  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  305  of 
the  National  Housing  Act.  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1720).  $150,000,000.  notwithstanding 
section  333(a)(2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35). 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
construction  grants 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  title  ^ 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.    as    amended,    other    than    sections 
201(m).  205(k).  except  that  for  the  project 
authorized  by  said  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  allocate  to  the  Sute  of  New  York 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  from  the  amount  made  available  under 
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thia  pancraph  to  the-SUte  of  New  York, 
one-third  from  the  amount  made  available 
to  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  and  one-third 
from  the  amounts  made  available  to  the  re- 
maining SUtes.  206.  208.  and  209. 
$2,400,000,000.  Including  granU  for  biologi- 
cal treatment  facilities  to  repair  or  replace 
amall  community  systems  but  not  to  exceed 
three  systems  suffering  operational  prob- 
lems outside  the  warranty  period  where  the 
existing  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
planned  systems  have  proven  to  be  inoper- 
able by  the  local  municipalities,  where  de- 
termined to  be  necessary,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  such 
amount,  $3,965,426  in  additional  funds  (the 
amount  which  was  withheld  from  the  State 
of  Kansas  by  reason  of  an  accounting  error 
by  the  Federal  Government)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  SUte  of  Kansas:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
any  project  specified  in  section  201(m)  from 
receiving  a  grant  under  section  201(g).  in 
compliance  with  all  relevant  procedures 
under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act,  as  amended,  and  paid  from 
funds  allotted  to  the  State  by  section  205 
and  appropriated  by  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Administrator,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, shall  before  October  1.  1982. 
commit  existing  unobligated  funds  from  the 
SUte's  Wastewater  Construction  Grant  al- 
lotments to  fund  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  fa- 
cility in  Aliron.  Ohio. 

HAZARDOUS  SOBSTANCX  RESPONSE  TRUST  FUND 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  in  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Ir>dependent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982.  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  E>epartment  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  upon  enactment,  and 
up  to  an  additional  $2,000,000  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Administrator  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  performance  of  specific  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  with  section  111(c)(4) 
of  Public  Law  96-510.  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response.  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Management  of 
all  funds  made  available  to  the  Department 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  responsibilities 
of  the  trustee  of  the  fund,  as  outlined  in 
section  223(b)  of  the  Act. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

Administration 

research  and  development 

Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading.  "National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration.  Research 
and  Development"  in  Public  Law  97-101.  not 
less  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth 
shall  be  made  available  for  the  purposes 
specified:  $31,200,000  for  expendable  launch 
vehicles;  $323,500,000  for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy (including  $40,000,000  for  Shuttle- 
Spacelab  pay  loads):  $205,000,000  for  plane- 
tary exploration  (including  $1,700,000  for 
the  mid-level  facility  in  Hawaii);  $39,500,000 
for  life  sciences:  $328,200,000  for  space  ap- 
plications (including  $2,300,000  for  the 
search  and  rescue  program.  $5,000,000  for 
technology  transfer.  $6,000,000  for  upper  at- 
mospheric research  satellite  experiments, 
$16,200,000  for  Shuttle-Spacelab  payloads. 
and  $15,400,000  for  a  30/20  gigahertz  test 
satellite);  $8,000,000  for  technology  utiliza- 
tion; $264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research 
and  technology;  $111,000,000  for  space  re- 
search and  technology;  and  $402,100,000  for 
tracking  and  data  acquisition:  Provided, 
That  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Space 


Shuttle,  Including  space  flight  operations, 
not  less  than  $80,000,000  shall  be  made 
available  for  design,  development  and  pro- 
curement of  liquid  hydrogen-liquid  oxygen 
(Centaur)  upper  stages  for  use  in  launching 
the  Galileo  and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  in 
1986:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  may 
l>e  obligated  for  other  upper  stages,  includ- 
ing kick  stages,  for  the  Galileo  and  Solar 
Polar  spacecraft  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  for  work  performed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act,  together  with  li- 
ability fqr  termination:  Provided  further. 
That  no  ^unds  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  Act;  may  be  obligated  for  a  Solar  Max- 
imum repbir/retrleval  mission  until  the  Sec- 
reUry  of  the  Air  Force  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  to  reimburse 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 10  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
mission  (txcluslve  of  the  costs  attribuUble 
solely  to  Equipment  for  the  Solar  Maximum 
spacecraft  and  to  equipment  capable  of 
reuse):  Provide  further.  That  upon  request 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics atid  Space  Administration  and  ap- 
proval b^  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  from  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "National  Aeronautics 
and  Spac*  Administration.  Construction  of 
facilities"  or  "National  Aeronautic^  and 
Space  A(kninistration.  Research  and  pro- 
gram management"  in  Public  Law  97-101 
and  Public  Law  96-526  shall  be  available  for 
the  Space  Shuttle,  including  space  flight  op- 
erations: provided  further.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator iqakes  sufficient  funds  available  to 
assure  that  a  second  Space  Shuttle  launch 
pad  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center,  Florida, 
is  operatitinal  by  January  1,  1986. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 

LimiUtiDns  in  section  501(40)  of  title  V  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Url>an  De- 
velopment-Independent Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982.  are  amended  as  follows: 
The  limitations  on  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Uk-ban  Developments  Office  of  the 
Assistant  BecreUry  for  Legislation  and  Con- 
gressional^ Relations  are  increased  from  26 
full-time  permanent  positions  and  27  staff 
years  to  81  full-time  permanent  positions 
and  33.5  $Uff  years,  the  limiutlon  on  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's Office  of  the  Comptroller  is  increased 
from  150  full-time  permanent  positions  to 
161  fuU-tibie  permanent  positions,  the  limi- 
utlon on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Adtninlstration's  Office  of  External 
Relations  is  increased  from  120  full-time 
permanent  positions  to  125  full-time  perma- 
nent positions,  excluding  those  positions  al- 
located for  Technology  Utilization  activities, 
and  the  litnltation  on  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation  is  increased  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2,300,00< . 

CHAPTER  III 

DEPAR-TMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Guard 

operating  expenses 

For  an  Additional  amount  for  'Operating 
expenses'*.  $48,000,000,  to  remain  available 

until  expanded. 

I 

ACqkJISITION,  CONSTRUCTION,  AND 
1  IMPROVEMENTS 

blBAFPROVAL  OF  DEFERRAL) 

The  Cofigress  disapproves  the  deferral  of 
$216,520,(100  as  reported  by  the  Comptroller 
General  i|i  his  message  of  March  25,  1982. 


June  24,  1982 


Federal  Highway  Administration 
interstate  ^vansfer  grants— highways 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Interstate 

transfer  grai^— highways".  $12,150,000,  to 

remain  available  until  expended. 

FEDERAL-AID  HIGHWAY  PROGRAM 

Section  3(al  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  I  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
by  inserting  the  following:  "plus,  (a)  an  ad- 
ditional amount  not  to  exceed  $53,000,000  in 
obligation  authority  which  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  to  the  SUtes  in  order  to  in- 
crease such  total  obligation  llmlUtion.  so 
that  the  reduction  of  any  SUte's  final  obli- 
gation limitation  is  held  to  15  per  centum  of 
the  tenutive  |imiUtion  Issued  by  the  Secre- 
tary on  Octobjer  1.  1981;  and  (b)  an  addition- 
al amount  not  to  exceed  $38,000,000  In  obli- 
gation auth<irity  to  carry  out  section 
310(dH3)  of  Pjiblic  Law  97-102. ". 

Nationau  Scenic  and  Recreational 
Highway 

^liquidation  of  contract  ainhorizationi 
Any  amounis  previously  authorized  to  t>e 
derived  from  tthe  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
payment  of  opligations  in  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  148  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  and  administered  under  the  appro- 
priation "Fedtral-aid  highways". 

Federal  railroad  Administration 

GRANTS  to  THg  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSENGER 
CORPORATION 

Section  303(ld)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act.  45  U.S.C.  543(d),  is  amended  by 
changing  the  beriod  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semicolon  and  adding  the  following:  "except 
that  the  holoing  of  securities  Issued  by  a 
railroad  shall  [not  be  deemed  to  be  violative 
of  this  prohibition:  Provided,  That  the  offi- 
cer who  hold!  such  securities  recuses  him- 
self from  any  decisions  which  bear  directly 
on  such  railroad,  and  makes  full  public  dis- 
closure of  such  holdings.". 

REtATED  AGENCIES 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
payments  to  air  carriers 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  air  carriers'".  $28,400,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That 
$8,242,000  sh^Il  be  used  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions incurred  during  September  1981.  to 
provide  for  Subsidy  payments  under  49 
U.S.C.  1378  arid  1389:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
any  funds  appropriated  for  "Payments  to 
air  carriers'"  in  this  or  any  other  Act  which 
are  not  oblinted  by  Septeml>er  30.  1982. 
shall  be  avaimble  for  obligations  only  for 
section  419  (4^  U.S.C.  1389)  subsidies,  except 
for  adjustments  to  section  406  (49  U.S.C. 
1376)  payments  for  service  provided  prior  to 
September  30  J 1982. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
payments  for  directed  rail  service 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Payments 
for  directed  rail  service".  $8,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  120  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subseotion  (a)— 

(A)  by  strikbig  out  "the  Rock  Island  Rail- 


road" the  first 
in  lieu  thereo' 
tion  77  of  the 


ter  IV  of  chupter   11   of  title   11.   United 


States  Code. 


which  has  ceased  to  provide 


place  It  appears  and  Inserting 
"any  railroad  subject  to  sec- 
Bankruptcy  Act.  or  sut)chap- 
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passenger  commuter  service  over  uiy  line  of 
the  railroad"; 

(B)  by  striking  out  "2-year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3-year";  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Rock  Island  Railroad" 
each  place  it  appears  (other  than  the  first 
time  it  appears)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"railroad";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b),  by  striking  out  "the 
Rock  Island  Railroad"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  railroad". 

CHAPTER  IV 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

Bureau  of  Government  Financial 

Operations 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for    "Salaries 

and  expenses".  $81,604,000. 

BiTREAU  OF  Alcohol,  Tobacco  and  Firearms 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $23,825,000:  Provided,  That 
no  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  or 
Public  Law  97-161  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish or  Implement  any  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the  Bu- 
reau's functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30,  1982:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the 
Bureau's  functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  subsequent  to  September  30. 
1982.  shall  be  accomplished  or  implemented 
without  the  specific,  express  approval  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

United  States  Customs  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $14,865,000.  of  which 
$8,000,000  shall  be  used  for  salaries,  ex- 
penses, equipment,  and  other  related  ex- 
penses for  Operation  Kxodus. 

United  States  Secret  Service 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $2,700,000,  of  which 
$1,100,000  for  repairs,  alterations,  expan- 
sion, minor  construction,  and  other  related 
facility  renovations  at  the  Belteville.  Mary- 
land. Secret  Service  Training  Center  shall 
remain  available  until  expended,  and 
$1,600,000  for  the  costs  of  construction  and 
installation  of  a  White  House  Complex  Se- 
curity System  shall  remain  available  until 
expended:  Provided,  That  the  United  SUtes 
Secret  Service  Training  Facility  In  BelU- 
ville.  Maryland,  shall  hereafter  be  known 
and  designated  as  the  "James  J.  Rowley 
Secret  Service  Training  Center".  Any  refer- 
ence to  such  training  facility  in  any  law, 
regulation,  document,  record,  or  other 
paper  of  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  deemed 
a  reference  to  it  as  the  James  J.  Rowley 
Secret  Service  Training  Center. 

U.S.  POSTAL  SERVICE 
Payment  to  the  Postal  Service  Fund 
For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Postal  Service  Fund  for  revenue  forgone 
on  free  and  reduced  rates  of  mail,  pursuant 
to  39  U.S.C.  2401(c).  $62,000,000:  Provided, 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Postal  Service  shall  use  these 
funds  promptly  to  revise  the  adjustment  to 
preferred  rates  made  pursuant  to  section 
108  of  Public  Law  97-92  so  that  all  mail  cov- 


ered by  the  16-year  phasing  schedule  esUb- 
lished  pursuant  to  section  3626  of  title  39. 
United  SUtes  Code,  shall  t>enefit  from  step 
13  on  such  schedule  through  September  30. 
1982.  This  provision  shall  take  effect  ten 
days  after  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Effective  October  1.  1982.  section  1723  of 
the  Omnibus  Reconciliation  Act.  Public  Law 
97-35.  is  amended  by  striking  out  "(a)" 
l>efore  "Notwithstanding"  In  sut>section  (a) 
and  by  striking  out  subsection  (b). 

INDEPENDESfT  AGENCIES 
General  Services  ADMiNis-niATioN 

NATIONAL  archives  AND  RECORDS  SERVICE 
OPERATING  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses",  $6,500,000.  of  which  $1,500,000 
for  allocations  and  grants  for  historical  pub- 
lications and  records  shall  remain  available 
until  expended. 

OFFICE  OF  INSPECTOR  GENERAL 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Office  of 
Inspector  General".  $500,000. 

FEDERAL  BUILDING  FUND 

Notwithstanding  the  provision  immediate- 
ly following  the  repairs  and  improvements 
line  item  projecte  under  the  heading  "Gen- 
eral Services  Administration.  Federal  build- 
ings fund.  LimiUtions  on  availability  of  rev- 
enue" in  H.R.  4121  as  passed  by  the  House 
and  in  H.R.  4121  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
on  September  22.  1981.  funds  presently 
available  for  repairs  and  alterations  nonpro- 
spectus  projects  shall  be  used  to  initiate  the 
design  and  related  work  required  to  begin 
the  repairs  and  alterations  of  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  building.  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses ".  $4,006,000. 

Office  of  Special  Counsel 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $238,000. 

U.S.  Tax  Court 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $1,530,000. 

CHAPTER  V 
DEPARTMENT  OP  COMMERCE 
General  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for    "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $3,171,000. 
Economic  Development  Administration 
salaries  and  expenses 
(transfer  of  funds) 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses",  $3,500,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Economic  Development 
Revolving  Fund. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 
operations,  research,  and  facilities 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 


research,    and     facilities",     $2,000,000,     to 

remain  available  until  expended. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

International  Communication  Agency 

acquisition  and  construction  of  radio 

facilities 
Appropriations  made  available  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  1982  may  be  used  for 
lease  of  real  property  for  periods  of  up  to 
twenty-five  years  in  Africa,  Asia,  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  Europe. 


CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

Food  and  NuTRmoN  Service 

FOOD  STAMP  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Food 

Stamp  Program".  $1,006,616,000. 

CHAPTER  VII 

DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  ARMY 

Corps  of  Engineers— Civil 

FLOOD  control  AND  COASTAL  EMERGENCIES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Flood  Con- 
trol and  Coastal  Emergencies".  $40,000,000. 
to  remain  available  until  expended:  Prortd- 
ed.  That  $18,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
shall  be  for  flood  control  measures  and  fea- 
tures on  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers  in 
the  SUte  of  Washington. 
TITLE  II 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
tion specifically  cited  in  the  conference 
report  on  the  Education  AmendmenU  of 
1980  (report  numbered  96-1337)  as  a  unique 
institution  which  the  conference  committee 
for  that  legislation  intended  to  l>e  recog- 
nized as  a  developing  institution  eligible  to 
apply  for  funds  under  title  III  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  shall  be  treated  as  an 
eligible  institution  for  such  purpose  for 
fiscal  year  1982.  notwithstanding  section 
322(aK2)(A)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  202.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  none  of  the  funds  provided  for 
International  Organizations  and  Programs 
in  Public  Law  97-121.  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982,  shall  be  available 
for  the  United  SUtes  proportionate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  the  South  West  Africa 
Peoples  Organization,  or  Cut>a. 

Sec.  204.  No  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  available  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer,  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
SUte  or  political  subdivision  thereof.  Not- 
withstanding section  l()l(a>(3)  of  Public  Law 
97-92  or  any  similar  or  comparable  provi- 
sion of  any  other  law.  during  fiscal  year 
1982  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  same  enforcement  au- 
thorities vested  in  such  Administration  on 
September  30.  1981. 

Sec.  205.  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes  or  out  of  any 
fund  of  a  Government  corporation  to  any 
private  individual  or  corporation  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  assurance  agreement  or  pay- 
ment guarantee  or  other  form  of  loan  guar- 
antee entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corpo- 
ration in  satisfaction  of  any  assurance 
agreement  or  payment  guarantee  or  other 
form  of  loan  guarantee  entered  into  by  any 
agency  or  corporation  of  the  United  SUtes 
Government  with  respect  to  loans  made  and 
credits  extended  to  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public, unless  the  Polish  People's  Republic 
has  been  declared  to  be  in  default  of  its  debt 
to  such  individual  or  corporation  or  unless 
the  President  has  provided  a  monthly  writ- 
ten report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
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Representatives  and  the  President  of  the 
Senate  explaining  the  manner  in  which  the 
national  Interest  of  the  United  SUtes  has 
been  served  by  any  payments  during  the 
previous  month  under  loan  guarantee  or 
credit  assurance  agreement  with  respect  to 
loans  made  or  credits  extended  to  the  Polish 
People's  Republic  in  the  absence  of  a  decla- 
ration of  default. 

Sec.  306.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982  under  Public  Law  97-51  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-85)  and  Public 
Law  97-92  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  97- 
161)  for  purposes  of  section  340  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  shall  be  available 
for  funding  grants  and  contracts  under  such 
section  in  areas  that  are  not  urbanized  areas 
and  in  urbanized  areas. 

Sec.  208.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  other  Act.  or  section 
4I3D  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  among  the  States  so  that 
each  State's  apportionment  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  bears  to  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  secton  413A(b)  for  the 
fiscal  year:  Provided.  That  the  Secretary 
shall  allocate  sums  to  institutions  in 
each  State  notwithstanding  section 
413D<bMl)(BKliMI)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  209.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  other  Act.  or  section 
442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  441  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal  year 
1982  among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  States  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  so  that  the  allot- 
ment of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  each  State  (including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  appropriated  as  the  allotment  of 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  each  State  (including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  for  that  fiscal  year  1981  bears 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  441  for  that  fiscal  year:  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  sums  to 
Institutions  in  each  Jurisdiction  notwith- 
standing the  second  sentence  of  section 
446(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  210.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
Education  shall  not  terminate  any  long- 
term  special  institutional  agreement  (or  any 
other  grant  agreement  or  contract  which  in- 
corporates by  reference  such  long-term  spe- 
cial institutional  agreement)  which— 

(1)  was  entered  into  under  section  405(f) 
of  the  General  Education  Provisions  Act.  re- 
lating to  laboratories  and  centers,  and 

(2)  is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act. 

prior  to  the  original  completion  date  estab- 
lished by  such  long-term  special  institution- 
al agreement  (or  any'other  graint  agreement 
or  contract  which  incorporates  by  reference 
such  long-term  special  institutional  agree- 
ment). 

Sec.  211.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shall  initiate  construction  on  not  less  than 
fifteen  new  projects  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  during  fiscal  year  1982. 


(b)  Ai  y  project  proposed  for  construction 
pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Offce  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review  i  hall  be  deemed  to  be  approved  by 
the  Dii  ector  unless  disapproved  by  him 
within  I  inety  days  after  submission. 

Sec.  212.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  112 
of  the  ,  Let  of  December  15.  1981  (95  SUt. 
1194),  \i  amended  by  inserting  after  "In  con- 
nection with  a  qualified  issue"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  ( xcept  to  the  extent  such  funds  are 
used  in  ^nnection  with  the  consideration  or 
granting  of  an  exemption  from  the  applica- 
tion of  ;such  revenue  ruling  or  regulation 
under  o-oposed  income  tax  regulation  sec- 
tion l.l|)3-7(b)(6)(ii)  or  any  similar  statute 
or  regul^itlon". 

(b)  subsection  (d)  of  section  112  of  the 
Act  of  Oecember  15.  1981  (95  SUt.  1196).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  Aagust  23.  1981.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  in  all  cases,  should 
enforce  kny  revenue  ruling  or  regulation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  in  w  manner  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions ofjthis  section.  Nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing senlrnce  shall  prevent  the  Secretary  of 
the  TreMury  or  his  delegate  from  granting 
or  considering  an  exemption  from  the  appli- 
cation (If  such  a  revenue  ruling  or  regula- 
tion unier  proposed  income  tax  regulation 
section  1.103-7(b)(6>(ii)  or  any  similar  sUt- 
ute  or  regulation.". 

Sec.  214.  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  none  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated for  the  Department  of  Labor, 
Mine  Siifety  and  Health  Administration, 
shall  b«  used  to  classify  a  mine  in  the 
potash  ^ndustry  as  gassy  based  upon  air 
samplesi  containing  concentrations  of  meth- 
ane gasJ  unless  such  classification  standard 
has  beep  adopted  through  formal  rulemak- 
ing on  or  after  Novemt>er  5.  1981. 

Sec.  ^5.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  imple- 
ment an  apportionment  and  staffing  plan  to 
specificity  phase  down  the  Public  Health 
Ser\'ice  bommissioned  Corps. 

Sec.  216.  The  Department  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  within  available  funds, 
shall  expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  re- 
search ^n  the  cyclocrane  concept  of  a  light- 
er-than«ir  heavy  lift  vehicle  for  use  in  log- 
ging operations. 

Sec.  a7.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  (M  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amendcM  by  inserting  ".  but  amounts  ex- 
pended Iby  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able ye^r  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,00b"  after  •home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Cbde  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(a)(2))  is  amended  to  rea^  as  fol- 
lows:   J 

--(4)  doordlnation  with  section  162(a)(2).- 
Nothinf  in  this  section  shall  be  construed  to 
disallow  any  deduction  allowable  under  sec- 
tion l(i2(a)(2)  (or  any  deduction  which 
meets  the  tests  of  section  162(a)(2)  but  is  al- 
lowable under  another  provision  of  this 
title)  by  reason  of  the  taxpayer's  being  away 
from  home  in  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or  busi- 
ness (other  than  the  trade  or  business  of 
renting  dwelling  units).". 

(c)  Si^ection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  Octat>er  1.  1981  (95  Stat.  967).  is  hereby 
repealei  I. 

(d)  Tl  te  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  a|  ply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
Decemler  31,  1981. 
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Sec.  218.  flor  an  additional  amount  for  Na- 
tional Guarc  Personnel.  Army,  such  amount 
as  is  necesss  ry  to  make  850  man-days  avail- 
able to  the  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard 
to  implement  and  operate  the  Medical  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic  program  in 
Kentucky  tnrough  August  1.  1982.  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  Operations  and 
Maintenance.  Army  National  Guard. 

Sec.  219.  (^)  None  of  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  study,  plan,  or  implement 
the  termination  of  the  operation  of  the 
Southwestein  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute 
located  In  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in 
fiscal  year  1082. 

(b)  The  S^^retary  of  the  Interior  shall  use 
funds  made  {available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Act  of  December  23. 
1981  (95  Stat.  1391),  to  operate  Southwest- 
em  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  through 
fiscal  year  If 82. 

Sec.  220.  Nothwlthstandtng  the  provisions 
of  section  4<b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981.  land  section  102(c)  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976.  the  Secretary 
may  approvf  the  use  of  intersUte  construc- 
tion funds  authorized  by  section  108(b)  of 
the  FederaUAid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  on  projects  for  resurfacing,  restor- 
ing, rehabilluting.  and  reconstructing  the 
Interstate  System  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  119.  or  for  those  pur- 
poses for  wnich  funds  apportioned  under  23 
U.S.C.  n>4(H)  (1).  (2).  and  (6)  may  be  ex- 
pended, in  a  State  which  received  no  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 
apportionmant  under  23  U.S.C.  104(b)(SKA) 
for  the  fis(kl  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  where  I  necessary  in  order  to  fully  uti- 
lize funds  {apportioned  under  23  U.S.C. 
104(b>(5)(A)]through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  SO.  1982.  but  within  the  obliga- 
tional  limitation  established  by  section  3  of 
the-Federal-^id  Highway  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  WHtrTEN  (during  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speakf  r,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  b(ll  be  considered  as  read  and 
printed  in  ihe  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. ] 

The  Chair  recognized  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 
I     general  leave 

Mr.  WHfTTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  S  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  andjextend  their  remarks  on  the 
bill.  H.R.  #682.  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982,  and 
for  other  purposes,  and  that  I  may  in- 
clude extraneous  and  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  wis  no  objection. 

Mr.  WH  TTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  sucp  time  as  I  may  require. 

Mr.  Spe  Lker.  this  bill  is  a  continu- 
ation of  what  we  have  been  trying  to 
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do  for  some  time.  We  reported  the 
vetoed  bill.  H.R.  5922,  on  March  23 
and,  for  one  reason  or  another,  the  vi- 
tally needed  funds  have  still  not  been 
made  available.  We  have  reached  the 
point  now,  that  if  we  do  not  resolve 
our  differences  with  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  and  at  the 
White  House  very  soon,  many  depart- 
ments and  agencies  will  begin  having 
to  let  people  go  and  let  work  go 
undone  that  is  badly  needed.  In  other 
words,  to  keep  the  Government  in 
business  we  must  provide  funding 
quickly. 

We  tried  the  original  bill.  H.R.  5922. 
and  then  we  tried  the  short  bill.  H.R. 
6645;  neither  has  been  signed.  What 
we  bring  you  now  is  the  conference 
agreement  on  the  original  bill  that 
passed  the  House.  H.R.  5922,  which  we 
have  added  the  so-called  Proxmire 
amendment.  which  repeals  the 
changes  in  the  expense  allowance  for 
Members  of  Congress  and  puts  it  back 
like  it  originally  was. 

It  also  eliminates  the  $3  billion  item 
for  mortgage  subsidies  for  housing, 
which  was  the  principal  point  that  was 
made  in  the  veto  message. 

It  retains  to  the  Congress  the  other 
items  which  represented  the  feelings 
of  the  Members  of  Congress,  which 
are  relatively  minor,  so  far  as  the  total 
amoimt  of  money  is  concerned. 

We  are  the  people's  branch  of  the 
Government,  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, where  we  are  elected  every  2 
years— where,  if  people  are  dissatis- 
fied, they  can  make  changes.  Are  we 
going  to  discharge  our  obligation  to 
the  people  of  the  country,  or  are  we 
going  to.  in  view  of  the  fact  that  some- 
body may  not  like  what  we  do.  may 
send  word  they  might  veto  or  might 
not— and  we  have  been  sent  no  such 
word— the  question  is.  Are  we  going  to 
do  what  we  believe  to  be  right  and 
what  we  believe  is  in  line  with  the  fail- 
ure to  override  the  I*residential  veto? 

So  I  say  to  you  that  what  we  are  ap- 
proving here  again  is  the  provision 
that  repeals  the  changes  that  were 
made  in  the  tax  status  for  Members. 
And  may  I  say  that  those  changes 
originated  on  the  Senate  side.  I  was  on 
the  conference  and  voted  against  it  at 
that  time.  All  of  us  have  agreed  to  put 
the  repeal  in  here,  which  will  be  about 
the  third  time  we  repealed  it.  the 
others  not  having  gotten  through  and 
not  having  a  Presidential  signature. 

This  bill  does  not  contain  the  $3  bil- 
lion emergency  mortgage  assistance 
program  which  was  the  principal 
reason  for  the  veto  of  H.R.  5922.  Al- 
though the  vote  was  266  to  106.  still 
we  failed  to  override.  So  we  omit  that 
objection. 

We  also  have  put  the  provision  that 
the  House  Members  believe  in  on  this 
tax  credit,  put  it  back  as  the  original 
law  was  by  this  repeal. 

So  I  do  not  know  that  I  need  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  further.  Let  me  point 


out  that  this  bill  appropriates  $5.9  bil- 
lion and  rescinds  $5.7  billion. 

All  of  the  items  in  this  bill  are 
urgent  and  vitally  needed,  and  they 
are  coming  mighty  late.  It  has  reached 
the  point  where  some  action  is  going 
to  have  to  be  made,  and  it  is  going  to 
have  to  l)e  signed  by  the  President,  or 
else  quite  a  numt>er  of  agencies  and 
departments  doing  essential  work  for 
the  Government  will  have  to  close  or 
take  other  action  in  the  way  of  fur- 
lough ing  employees  and  cutting  back 
on  essential  services. 

So  without  further  ado.  I  would  like 
for  us  to  limit  our  debate,  since  we  un- 
derstand fully  what  is  in  here- 1  hope 
I  have  explained  it— and  we  might  get 
on  with  the  bill.  That  is  all  I  have  to 
say  at  this  time.  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  bringing  to  you 
today  one  more  attempt  to  reach  a  com- 
promise on  urgent  supplemental  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  year  1982.  The 
history  of  this  bill,  and  indeed  the  his- 
tory of  this  entire  process,  has  been  one 
of  great  frustration.  The  administra- 
tion has  refused  to  compromise.  The 
other  body  has  refused  to  compromise. 
After  3  months,  a  lengthy  conference 
with  the  Senate,  and  the  passage  of  a 
clean  supplemental  in  the  House  yes- 
terday, we  were  still  unable  to  reach  a 
compromise  that  would  be  acceptable 
both  to  the  administration,  and  the 
other  body. 

But  we  cannot  give  up.  We  must  face 
our  responsibilities,  and  try  once 
again.  The  bill  l)efore  the  House  today 
was  agreed  upon  by  myself,  and  the 
chariman  of  the  committee,  and  repre- 
sents our  best  judgment  on  the  next 
step  toward  a  compromise  bill. 

The  bill  l>efore  you  is  the  conference 
agreement  on  H.R.  5922.  the  first 
urgent  supplemental,  but  without  the 
$3  billion  for  housing  stimulus,  and  in- 
cludes the  Conte- Whitten  amendment, 
which  reimposes  the  $3,000  limit  on 
tax  deductions  for  Members'  living  ex- 
penses. 

I  will  provide  for  the  record  a  more 
detailed  description  of  the  individual 
provisions  of  the  bill.  For  the  moment, 
I  will  simply  outline  for  my  colleagues 
those  items  in  the  conference  agree- 
ment which  are  retained  in  this  bill. 

In  the  Department  of  Labor,  we  in- 
clude the  three  transfers  requested  by 
the  administration  plus  $63  million  for 
the  summer  youth  program  and  $210 
million  for  community  service  employ- 
ment for  older  Americans. 

In  the  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  we  include  $60  mil- 
lion for  maternal  and  child  health 
services,  and  community  mental 
health  centers.  $1  million  for  nursing 
research  grants.  $57  million  for  work 
incentives.  $13  million  for  the  Office 
of  Inspector  General,  by  transfer,  and 
$23  million  for  refugee  assistance. 


In  the  Department  of  Education  we 
include  the  full  $1.3  billion  for  student 
loans.  $5.6  million  for  salaries  and  ex- 
penses. $2  million  is  included  for 
ACTION,  and  $24.4  million  for  the 
Corporation  of  Public  Broadcasting. 

In  the  housing  chapter  we  include 
the  rescissions  which  were  approved 
by  the  conferees,  $150  million  for  the 
special  assistance  functions  of  the 
Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation. $2.4  billion  for  waste  treat- 
ment construction  grants,  and  a 
number  of  individual  program  alloca- 
tions for  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Sittce  Administration. 

l\the  Transportation  chapter  we  in- 
cluA  $48  million  for  the  Coast  Guard. 
$12  pillion  for  Interstate  Transfer 
Grants.  $91  million  for  Federal  Aid 
Highways.  $28  million  for  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board,  and  $8  million  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
for  payments  for  directed  rail  service. 

In  the  Treasury  chapter  we  include 
$81.6  million  for  -social  security  mail- 
ing costs.  $23.8  million  for  the  Bureau 
of  Alcohol.  Tobacco,  and  Firearms. 
$14.8  million  for  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service,  $2.7  million  for  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service,  $62  million  for  a  pay- 
ment to  the  Postal  Service  Fund.  $6.5 
million  for  the  National  Archives  and 
Records  Service.  $4  million  for  the 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board,  and 
$1.5  million  for  the  U.S.  Tax  Court. 

In  the  Commerce  chapter  we  include 
$3  million  for  general  administration 
in  the  Department  of  Commerce.  $3.5 
million  for  EDA,  and  $2  million  for 
the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration. 

For  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
we  appropriate  $1  billion  for  the  food 
stamp  program,  and  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  we  appropriate  $40  million 
for  flood  control  and  coastal  emergen- 
cies. 

All  of  the  general  provisions  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees,  including  amend- 
ment No.  62  as  agreed  to  by  the 
Senate  and  accepted  by  the  House  are 
included  in  the  bill  now  under  consid- 
eration by  the  House. 

This  includes: 

The  Conte-Whitten  amendment 
which  restores  the  $3,000  limit  on  tax 
deductions  for  Members'  living  ex- 
penses. 

The  conference  language  dealing 
with  the  jurisdiction  and  enforcement 
authorities  of  MSHA  and  OSHA. 

The  conference  language  on  loans  to 
Poland  and  the  conference  language 
on  industrial  revenue  bonds. 

I  have  every  reason  to  think  this  bill 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  other  body.  I 
cannot  assure  the  House  that  it  will  t>e 
acceptable  to  the  administration.  We 
have  eliminated  the  housing  subsidy 
appropriation  of  $3  billion,  which  was 
clearly  the  most  objectionable  item 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  adminis- 
tration. However,  based  on  estimates 
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provided  by  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  June  11  of  this  year, 
the  bill  is  still  $1.3  billion  over  the 
President's  budget  estimates  for  sup- 
plementals.  and  $1.7  billion  over  the 
President's  estimates,  counting  both 
supplemental  and  other  appropria- 
tions, and  rescissions. 

Under  these  circumstances.  I  carmot 
assure  the  House  that  the  bill  before 
you  is  acceptable  to  the  administra- 
tion. I  can  say  that  in  the  absence  of 
any  compromise  position  from  the  ad- 
ministration, that  my  own  personal 
judgment  lead  me  and  the  chairman 
to  bring  before  the  House  a  bill  con- 
taining those  items  which  had  been 
agreed  to  by  the  conferees,  and  by  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  eliminating 
only  those  provisions  which  were 
clearly  the  most  objectionable  to  the 
administration. 

The  House  has  acted  responsibly. 
The  first  supplemental  was  mangled 
by  the  other  body,  and  has  been 
vetoed.  The  second  supplemental  was 
also  mangled  by  the  other  body.  We 
see  no  willingness  to  compromise  by 
the  other  body.  There  is  no  willingness 
to  compromise  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration. What  we  get  from  the 
administration  is  endless  tables  and 
lists  which  spell  out  items  that  must 
be  deleted.  This  approach  is  the  exact 
opposite  of  the  process  of  legislative 
compromise  as  I  understand  it,  and  in 
the  absence  of  a  willingness  to  com- 
promise, the  chairman  and  I  can  only 
act  on  our  best  judgment  and  recom- 
mend this  bill  to  you.  I  will  support  it 
and  I  urge  you  to  do  likewise. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  COMMEKCE 

If  this  urgent  supplemental  is  not 
enacted,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
will  be  forced  to  furlough  1,060  full- 
time  permanent  employees,  or  91  per- 
cent of  the  staff  in  the  Office  of  the 
Secretary.  All  personnel  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  14  Presidential  appoint- 
ees paid  by  the  General  Administra- 
tion account  and  100  other  personnel 
whose  functions  represent  minimum 
legal  requirements  would  be  fur- 
loughed. 

The  practical  effects  of  such  a  wide- 
spread furlough  are: 

The  Inspector  General  would  cease 
all  criminal  and  investigative  work. 
Jeopardizing  prosecutorial  work  in 
progress  and  the  recovery  of  Govern- 
ment funds.  All  audits  and  work  relat- 
ed to  fraud,  waste.  _an^t-abuse  would 
cease  with  a  cost  t|6  taxpayei^~ol_mll- 
lions  of  dollars.       ) 

The  General  Counsel  would  halt  all 
work,  leaving  the  Department  without 
the  ability  to  provide  counsel  to  de- 
partmental officials  and  participate  in 
active  litigation.  This  is  particularly 
important  in  the  area  of  countervail- 
ing duty  and  antidumping  cases,  where 
the  interests  of  American  industry  are 
being  protected  from  unfair  foreign 
competition. 


The  iltanagement  functions  of  the 
Department  would  shut  down,  simply 
shut  doim.  The  oversight  of  the  De- 
partment's budget  execution  would 
not  be  performed,  giving  rise  to  poten- 
tial vioBtions  of  law.  Central  func- 
tions p«-formed  by  the  Office  of  the 
Secretasy  for  all  Commerce  bureaus 
would  sEop,  leaving  bureaus  in  some 
cases  without  the  ability  to  pay  bills 
when  dne.  thereby  losing  early  pay- 
ment dKcounts  and  engendering  po- 
tential lawsuits  against  the  Govern- 
ment oni  the  grounds  of  willful  neglect 
of  payment.  Also  lost  would  be  the  op- 
portuniw  to  pursue  the  department- 
wide  consolidation  of  payroll,  person- 
nel and  administrative  payments, 
thereby  hosing  the  opportunity  to  save 
$1.4  million  in  the  last  quarter  of 
fiscal  y^r  1982  alone.  This  would  stop 
in  its  tracks  a  commendable  effort  by 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  bring 
some  orfler  to  this  perennially  chaotic 
departmpnt. 

Depar^mentwide  liaison  activities 
with  thd  business  community,  the  gen- 
eral punic  and  the  Congress  would  be 
terminated. 

Administrative  services  to  protect 
Federal  ,  property  and  records  would 
end,  jeobardizing  valuable  assets  and 
irreplac^ble  and  sensitive  informa- 
tion.      ] 

Collectively,  these  actions  would  dis- 
rupt the  entire  operations  of  many  bu- 
reaus, b|-inging  to  a  halt  to  virtually 
all  activities  in  the  Department  of 
Commeijce.  We  cannot  allow  this  to 
happen.  I  The  responsible  vote  is  in 
favor  ofl  this  bill  and  in  favor  of  the 
$3.1  milion  it  contains  to  keep  the 
prograns  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce operating.  It  is  a  small  amount 
of  money,  but  it  will  have  a  heck  of  an 
impact  if  we  do  not  approve  it. 

ECONOIilC  DEVELOPMENT  ADMINISTRATION 

The  b|ll  includes  a  transfer  of  $3.5 
million  lor  salaries  and  expenses  to 
the  Economic  Development  Adminis- 
tration ip  allow  EDA  to  avoid  shutting 
its  door«  completely  the  third  week  in 
July.  A  total  of  470  EDA  personnel  re- 
sponsible for  the  administration  of 
prograins  in  the  field,  including  the 
management  of  its  loan  portfolio 
would  qe  furloughed  at  that  time  if 
this  bil)  is  not  enacted.  Testimony 
before  the  committee  indicated  an 
alarming  rate  of  potential  defaults,  40 
percent  In  EDA  lending  activities.  This 
investment  in  the  form  of  a  transfer  of 
existing  resources  is  critical  if  this 
popular;  agency  is  to  continue  oper- 
ations. 

WEATHER  STATIONS 

An  Additional  appropriation  of 
$2,000,000  is  provided  to  continue 
three  weather  service  activities  of  the 
National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Ad- 
ministration. Of  this  amount.  $927,000 
will  enable  38  small  and  part-time 
weatheii  stations  around  the  country 
to  rema|n  open  through  September  30, 
1982,   including   that   famous  one   in 


Valentine,  Ifebr.;  $209,000  will  extend 
fruit  frost  forecast  services  through 
the  same  pel-iod:  and  $836,000  will  pro- 
vide a  sinalar  extension  for  eight 
weather  serrice  forecast  offices. 

INTnUf  ATIONAL  COMMUNICATION  AGENCY 

The  bill  also  includes  language  al- 
lowing the  International  Communica- 
tion Agenc]^  to  secure  leases  of  real 
property  fo^  up  to  25  years  in  Africa, 
Asia,  the  Caribbean,  and  Europe.  Such 
leases  are  aQthorized  subject  to  specif- 
ic language  'hereby  included  in  an  ap- 
propriations act.  The  property  in- 
volved is  uied  for  Voice  of  America 
transmitting  facilities.  The  administra- 
tion supports  the  inclusion  of  this  lan- 
guage. 

MEl  IBEXS  TAX  DEDUCTION 

The  bill  ificludes  language,  now  the 
Whitten-Conte  amendment,  reinstat- 
ing the  30-year-old  limitation  on  Mem- 
bers' Ux  deductions  for  Washington 
living  expetises  to  $3,000.  It  is  in  here. 
It  is  part  of  what  you  vote  for  when 
you  vote  overwhelmingly  for  this  bill. 

In  one  vooe,  you  can  wipe  out  action 
taken  late  last  year  in  the  first  con- 
tinuing resdlution,  the  third  continu- 
ing resolution,  and  the  black  lung  bill 
which  allowed  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  to  permit  deductions  of  up  to 
$75  a  day  fop-  our  living  expenses  while 
in  Washington,  away  from  our  home 
districts.      I 

In  one  vote,  you  can  delight  the  dis- 
tinguished members  of  the  press,  who 
reported  th|s  issue  with  such  precision 
and  underst&nding  from  their  position 
above  us  in  ihe  gallery. 

In  one  vote,  you  can  be  as  holy  and 
as  pure  as  the  Members  of  the  other 
body  in  standing  up  for  principle.  Un- 
fortunately, this  one  vote  will  not  put 
you  on  an  I  equal  footing  with  those 
Members  in  terms  of  total  congression- 
ally  related  compensation,  but  that  is 
another  m  itter  for  another  time. 
There  is  stil  I  room,  incidentally,  on  my 
bill  which  vould  equalize  the  treat- 
ment of  H(use  and  Senate  Members 
on  the  issuf  of  outside  income.  I  have 
nearly  200  cosponsors  now:  let  us 
make  it  a  m  Ljority. 

Even  thoijgh  I  am  now  cosponsoring 
the  reinstatement  of  this  outdated 
limitation  ifi  order  to  get  a  bill  that 
can  pass  the  Senate  and  hopefully  be 
signed  by  the  President,  I  will  support 
efforts  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee and  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee to  ome  up  with  a  fairei  tax 
treatment  lor  Members  of  Congress. 
The  question  is  whether  the  position 
of  Members'  of  Congress  shall  be  treat- 
ed equally  under  our  tax  laws  as  busi- 
ness peopU,  farmers,  and  everyone 
else,  includi  ng  members  of  the  press.  I 
say  yes,  an4  it  is  time  for  us  to  do  it 
openly  and  i  proudly.  Equal  treatment 
under  the  h  iw  is  our  national  heritage; 
it  should  no  t  be  denied  merely  because 
a  person  is  fin  elected  Member  of  Con- 
gress. 
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FOREIGN  OPERATIONS 

The  bill  includes  a  general  provision 
which  prohibits  the  use  of  funds  ap- 
propriated for  U.S.  voluntary  contri- 
butions to  the  United  Nations  to  be 
used  for  the  U.S.  proportionate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine 
Liberation  Organization,  Cuba,  or  the 
Southwest  Africa  Peoples  Organiza- 
tion (SWAPO). 

The  language  restricting  the  use  of 
U.S.  funds  for  the  PLO  is  a  political 
exercise  only:  no  voluntary  contribu- 
tion programs  of  the  U.S.  funded  any 
programs  for  the  PLO  in  fiscal  year 
1981,  and  none  is  expected  to  do  so  in 
fiscal  year  1982.  Assessed  contribu- 
tions, which  are  appropriated  in  Com- 
merce. Justice.  State  Appropriations 
Act,  not  the  act  cited  in  this  language, 
are  used  for  the  PLO;  however,  U.S. 
assessed  contributions  are  restricted 
from  being  used  for  the  PLO  by  Public 
Law  96-60  and  Public  Law  96-68,  and 
similar  provisions  which  are  expected 
to  be  adopted  as  part  of  the  State  De- 
partment authorization  bill  now  in 
conference,  S.  1193. 

In  regard  to  Cuba,  the  effect  of  the 
restriction  in  fiscal  year  1982  is  un- 
known; U.N.  agencies  are  still  in  the 
process  of  planning  their  calendar 
year  1982  programs.  In  1981,  Cuba  re- 
ceived program  assistance  from 
UNICEF,  the  world  food  program, 
nonsafeguard  programs  from  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency, 
and  the  U.N.  environment  program. 
Because  of  a  restriction  in  effect  under 
the  fiscal  year  1981  continuing  resolu- 
tion. U.S.  contributions  were  withheld 
for  oiir  proportionate  share  for  pro- 
grams in  Cuba  and  for  the  Southwest 
Africa  Peoples  Organization  in  the 
amount  of  approximately  $500,000. 

While  the  dollar  impact  of  this  pro- 
vision in  fiscal  1982  is  unclear,  it  will 
probably  require  a  renegotiation  of 
U.S.  pledges  to  the  various  U.N.  agen- 
cies. The  administration  has  no  objec- 
tion to  this  language. 

The  bill  also  includes  language  re- 
quiring that  the  Polish  People's  Re- 
public must  be  declared  in  default 
before  payments  are  made  by  the  U.S. 
Government  for  loans  owed  by  Poland, 
unless  the  President  reports  monthly 
to  Congress  that  such  payments  are  in 
the  U.S.  national  interest.  This  provi- 
sion, which  shall  be  in  force  through 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1982,  affects 
payments  made  through  the  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation  on  loan  guaran- 
tees. 

CHAPTER  II.— HUD  AND  INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

The  HUD  and  independent  agencies 
chapter  of  this  bill  includes  the  same 
provisions  as  agreed  to  in  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  5922  except  for 
the  $3  billion  housing  stimulus  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  provisions  in  this  bill 
include  the  $4,098  billion  assisted 
housing  rescission  and  supplementals 
of  $198  million  and  $150  million  for 
public  housing  operating  subsidies  and 


the  Ginnie  Mae  tandem  program  re- 
spectively. 

It  also  includes  the  $2.4  billion  ap- 
propriation for  EPA's  waste  water 
treatment  construction  grants  pro- 
gram. Although  this  $2.4  billion  is 
being  included  in  a  supplemental  bill, 
these  moneys  are  not  really  a  supple- 
mental appropriation  but  rather  are 
the  total  fiscal  year  1982  appropria- 
tion for  this  program  because  no  funds 
were  included  in  our  regular  fiscal 
year  1982  bill  enacted  in  December 
pending  final  action  by  the  Congress 
on  the  program's  reauthorization. 
Thus,  hundreds  of  projects  in  commu- 
nities across  the  country  have  been 
put  on  hold  awaiting  this  long  prom- 
ised appropriation.  These  sewer  grant 
projects  are  not  only  environmentally 
important  but  they  also  represent  Jobs 
for  thousands  of  construction  workers. 
And,  as  has  been  mentioned  before, 
each  month  of  delay  is  estimated  to  in- 
crease project  costs  by  two-thirds  of  1 
percent. 

The  bill  we  are  introducing  here  in- 
cludes items  agreed  on  in  conference 
with  the  Senate  for  Labor,  Health, 
and  Human  Services,  and  Education. 

Included  in  this  package  are  the 
transfers  for  the  Department  of  Labor 
that  will  keep  more  than  8,000  em- 
ployees from  being  furloughed  in  the 
next  2  weeks. 

In  addition,  there  are  included  the 
funds  for  the  Inspector  General's 
office  at  HHS  so  that  all  924  Inspector 
Generals  are  not  laid  off  in  the  next 
couple  weeks. 

Also  covered  in  this  bill  is  the  $1.3 
billion  for  the  guaranteed  student  loan 
program  to  keep  it  functioning 
through  the  remainder  of  the  fiscal 
year. 

Also  under  education  is  the  $5.6  mil- 
lion for  program  administration  of  the 
Pell  grant  program.  Those  funds  will 
help  to  avoid  as  many  as  3.000  fur- 
loughs in  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion that  are  scheduled  to  take  place 
on  July  15. 

The  community  service  employment 
program  for  older  Americans  is  also 
covered  by  this  measure.  Included  is 
$210  million  to  make  sure  that  that 
program  will  operate  at  its  fiscal  1981 
level  throughout  the  current  year. 

In  Health  and  Human  Services  the 
conference  agreement  amounts  are  in- 
cluded for  community  health  centers, 
maternal  and  child  health  and  univer- 
sity affiliated  facilities  and  nursing  re- 
search. Likewise,  the  $23.3  million  for 
refugee  assistance  is  provided. 

Finally,  under  HHS  there  is  $57.6 
million  for  the  work  incentives  pro- 
gram that  was  agreed  on  in  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

Let  me  note  as  well  that  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting  funds 
totaling  $24.4  million  are  included 
here  as  well. 

So,  I  think  you  can  see  that  within 
the  Labor-HHS-Education  chapter  we 


have  included  all  of  those  items  that 
this  House  and  the  other  body  agreed 
on  in  conference. 

CHAPTER  III.— TRANSPORTATION 

As  regards  Chapter  III,  Department 
of  Transportation  and  Related  Agen- 
cies, the  bill  provides  for  the  follow- 
ing: $48,000,000  for  the  Coast  Guard's 
operating  expenses:  disapproval  of  a 
deferral  in  the  amount  of  $216,520,000 
for  the  Coast  Guard's  acquisition,  con- 
struction and  improvement  account: 
$12,150,000  for  Interstate  Transfer 
Grants-Highways  for  a  project  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio;  an  increase  of 
$91,000,000  on  the  Federal-aid  high- 
way limitation  on  obligations  for  high- 
way projects  and  emergency  bridge 
projects:  $28,400,000  for  the  Civil  Aer- 
onautics Board's  payments  to  air  carri- 
ers program:  and  $8,000,000  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's 
pajrments  for  directed  rail  service  pro- 
gram. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Coast 
Guard— our  forgotten  branch  of  the 
military  services— urgently  requires 
this  $48,000,000  for  its  operating  ac- 
count. As  we  all  know,  the  Congress 
continues  to  burden  this  already  lean 
branch  of  the  services  with  additional 
responsibilities.  While  doing  so,  not 
only  have  we  failed  to  fund  the  appli- 
cable accoimts  at  an  appropriate  rate, 
but.  in  fact,  have  reduced  these  critical 
levels  of  funding.  Currently,  the  Coast 
Guard  has  a  diverse  mix  of  missions. 
Those  missions  include  search  and 
rescue  missions,  aids  to  navigation 
functions,  and  icebreaking  duties.  In 
addition  to  these  more  historic  mis- 
sions, they  are  responsible  for  enforc- 
ing the  laws  and  treaties  of  the  sea. 
which  includes  drug  interdiction. 

The  Coast  Guard  is.  indeed,  a  mili- 
tary service.  It  has  a  military  readiness 
mission  to  perform.  In  time  of  war.  it 
is  part  of  the  Navy  and  operates  di- 
rectly under  the  Chief  of  Naval  Oper- 
ations. In  sum.  the  Guard  is  a  multi- 
mission  agency  which  performs  its 
duties  with  a  lean  budget. 

Mr.  Speaker,  but  for  the  fact  that 
the  authorization  ceiling  for  the  Coast 
Guard  only  permits  this  $48,000,000 
supplemental  appropriation.  I  would 
have  recommended  even  more.  In  fact, 
the  chairman  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Committee  recently  tes- 
tified that  the  Coast  Guard  easily 
could  utilize  an  additional  $192,000,000 
for  fiscal  year  1982. 

The  $48,000,000  in  this  bill  for  the 
Guard  includes  $30,500,000  for  legisla- 
tively mandated  increases  in  sea  pay, 
fuel  costs  aind  other  required  oper- 
ations. 

The  bill  also  provides  another 
$17,500,000  to  continue  the  operation 
of  the  following  facilities: 

First,  31  search  and  rescue  stations 
previously  proposed  for  closure  or  re- 
duction: 
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Second,  the  Second  district  head- 
quarters in  St.  Louis.  Mo.,  and  the 
11th  district  headquarters  in  Long 
Beach,  Calif.; 

Third,  vessel  traffic  systems  in  Ber- 
wick Bay.  La.;  New  Orleans,  La.;  San 
Francisco,  Calif.;  and  New  York.  N.Y.; 

Fourth,  seven  vessels  previously  an- 
nounced for  decommissioning; 

Fifth,  air  stations  at  Savannah,  Oa.; 
Puerto  Rico;  and  Los  Angeles,  Calif.; 

Sixth,  nine  aircraft  previously  an- 
nounced for  retirement,  substitution 
or  reduction: 

Seventh,  numerous  facilities  in 
Puerto  Rico:  and  eighth,  the  Coast 
Guard  Academy  at  the  current  rate  of 
operation. 

On  the  matter  of  the  Interstate 
Transfer  Grants— Highways,  there 
exists  an  urgent  need  to  fund  a  high- 
way project  in  Cleveland.  Ohio.  The 
urgency  exists  because  the  State's 
match  of  approximately  $2,000,000 
will  lapse  soon  without  this  Federal 
grant  of  $12,150,000. 

On  the  issue  of  the  Directed  Rail 
Service  administrated  by  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission,  this  bill 
recommends  $8,000,000  to  pay  liabil- 
ities of  the  Federal  Government  that 
continue  to  accrue.  The  liabilities  are 
based  upon  the  directed  rail  service 
performed  by  the  Kansas  City  Termi- 
nal Railway  Co.  between  September 
1979  and  March  1980  over  the  lines  of 
the  bankrupt  Chicago,  Rock  Island  & 
Pacific  Railroad  Co. 

This  funding  is  considered  to  be 
urgent  in  light  of  the  fact  that  funds 
for  the  accounting  operations  will  be 
exhausted  in  June.  The  ICC  fears  that 
if  this  operation  is  temporarily  termi- 
nated it  will  permanently  lose  the 
skills  of  100  of  these  highly  specialized 
and  experienced  employees.  The  ICC 
has  ordered  these  accounting  func- 
tions to  continue  until  March  31.  1983. 

With  regard  to  the  Civil  Aeronautics 
Board's  urgent  request  for  funding  for 
its  payments  to  air  carriers  program, 
the  bill  provides  for  an  additional 
$28,400,000.  Without  this  funding,  pos- 
sibly 10  or  more  airlines  receiving  Fed- 
eral assistance  may  go  bankrupt  in  the 
immediate  future. 

CHATTXR  VII.— DEPARTMENT  OP  DEPENSE.  CIVII. 

The  bUl  provides  $40,000,000  for  the 
Corps  of  Engineers— Civil,  flood  con- 
trol and  coastal  emergencies  account. 
It  is  urgently  needed  to  finance  flood 
energency.  preparation,  flood  fighting 
and  rescue  operations,  and  repair  of 
flood  control  and  shore  protection 
works;  $18,000,000  of  the  total 
$40,000,000  supplemental  appropria- 
tion will  be  targeted  for  flood  control 
measures  on  two  rivers  in  the  State  of 
Washington  required  as  a  result  of  the 
eruptions  of  Mount  Saint  Helens  in 
May  1980  and  subsequent  eruptions. 

TRAMSPORTATIOH— PACT  SHEET 

Coast  Guard— $48,000,000. 
$30.5   million— Sea   pay,   fuel   costs, 
drug    interdiction;    $17.5    million— 31 
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search  and  rescue  stations:  four  vessel 
traffic  systems  (two  in  Louisiana); 
Second  District  Headquarters  in  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  and  11th  District  in  Long 
Beach,  palif.;  seven  vessels  previously 
announced  for  decommissioning;  three 
air  stations— Georgia.  Puerto  Rico, 
and  California;  nine  aircraft;  numer- 
ous facilities  in  Puerto  Rico;  and  Coast 
Guard  Academy  ($1.5  million). 

Inter^te  transfer  grants— High- 
ways—$|1 2. 1 50.000. 

Without  this  Federal  grant,  the 
State's  match  of  approximately 
$2,000.0t>0  will  lapse  soon  for  this  proj- 
ect in  Cleveland.  Ohio. 

Interaate  Commerce  Commission— 
$8,000,000. 

This  funding  is  to  pay  liabilities  of 
the  Federal  Govemment  based'  upon 
"directed  rail  service"  performed  by 
the  Kansas  City  Terminal  Railway  Co. 
over  the  lines  of  the  bankrupt  Chica- 
go, Rock  Island  &  Pacific  Railroad  Co. 
Without  this  funding,  the  ICC  will  lose 
the  skills  of  100  highly  specialized  ac- 
counting employees. 

Civil  I        Aeronautics  Board— 

$28.400i)00. 

Without  this  funding  for  the  air  car- 
rier payments  program,  possibly  10 
airlines  may  go  banlcrupt  in  immediate 
future. 

DepaAment  of  Defense.  Civil— Corps 
of  Engii  leers— $22,000,000. 

Urgently  needed  to  finance  flood 
emiergei  icy.  preparation,  flood  fighting 
and  rea:ue  operations,  and  repair  of 
flood  c  sntrol  and  shore  protection 
works  ( lue  to  recent  rains/floods  in 
this  cou  ntry. 

Moun ;  Saint  Helens— $18,000,000. 

Flood  control  work  on  two  rivers  in 
the  Sta(e  of  Washington. 
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Mrs.  iSCHROEDER.    Mr.    Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  CONTE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 


First,  the 


man  in 
from 


Membe- 

deduct 

living 


the  gentlewoman  from  Colorado. 
Mrs. 


the 


SCHROEDER.    I    thank 
gentleman  for  yielding. 
I  rea|ly  want  to  thank  the  gentle- 
the  well  and  the  gentleman 
Mississippi  (Mr.  WHiTTDf)  for 
doing  a  nendment  No.  62. 

Mr.  S  weaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the 
emerge  icy  bill  before  us.  This  bill  con- 
tains tl  «  complete  text  of  the  Prox- 
mire-S(  iroeder  amendment  to  repeal 
the  spe  :ial  tax  break  we  voted  for  our- 
selves li  ist  year. 
Under  the  legislation  before  ua,  each 
of  Congress  will  be  able  to 
up  to  $3,000  in  business-related 
I  xpenses  in  Washington.  D.C. 
The  ata  lity  to  deduct  $75  a  day  auto- 
maticaf  y  and  without  substantiation 
taken  away.  No  longer  will 
Memb«n  be  able  to  depreciate  their 
Washington  homes  as  ordinary  and 
necessifV  business  expenses.  Rather, 
we  will  ^tum  to  the  preexisting  law. 

We  R|ust  wipe  the  slate  clean  on  this 
issue.  We  got  ourselves  in  trouble  over 
this  ta^  break  for  two  reasons.    . 
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change  in  the  tax  law  was 
made  in  a  s  M:retive  and  hasty  manner. 
It  was  tucked  away  in  three  bills  on 
which  amendments  were  not  permit- 
ted. Even  if  we  were  not  trying  to  pull 
a  fast  one.  It  certainly  looked  that  way 
to  outside  observers.  It  even  looked 
that  way  to  many  Members  of  Con- 
gress who  were  not  able  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  locomotive  as  it  roared 
by.  [ 

Second,  the  tax  treatment  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  created  was  exorbi- 
tantly generous.  Under  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service's  interpretation  of 
the  law,  Members  could  deduct  nearly 
$20,000  of^  income,  or  one-third  of 
their  salanes,  as  business  expenses 
without  boihering  to  substantiate  the 
claim.  WhQe  other  taxpayers  might 
approve  of  some  liberalization  of  the 
tax  treatm^t  of  Members,  the  change 
we  made  was  outrageous. 

Before  we  can  move  to  adjust  the 
tax  treatmient  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, however,  we  must  undo  the 
damage  we  did  last  year  to  the  integri- 
ty of  this  iiistitution.  We  must  return 
to  ground  tero  before  building  some- 
thing new.  And.  when  we  do  try  to  re- 
write the  tiix  law  governing  Members 
of  Congrea;.  we  have  an  obligation  to 
do  it  in  an  open,  public,  and  responsi- 
ble manner  with  full  hearings  and  the 
opportunity  for  floor  debate.  Some 
around  her  (  believe  that  stealth  is  the 
only  way  t«  pass  benefit  for  Members 
of  Congress.  I  say  that,  if  we  can  Justi- 
fy the  change,  we  can  make  it  in  the 
light  of  day.  If  we  cannot  Justify  it,  we 
should  not  try  to  pass  it. 

The  bill  before  us  can  go  a  long  way 
toward  rebuilding  public  confidence  in 
the  Congr^. 

Mr.  SABp.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  rield? 

Mr.  CON  rE.  I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  good  friend. 

Mr.  SABi3.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  curi- 
ous if  the  gentleman  can  tell  me,  is 
what  we  cbll  the  major  accomplish- 
ment of  thi  B  session,  the  Fazio  amend- 
ment, a  pai  t  of  this  bill? 

Mr.  CONFE.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that 
the  Fazio  unendment  is  not  part  of 
this  bill,  bu  t  let  me  say  that  we  are  not 
quitting.  W  e  have  a  bill  in  the  hopper, 
and  I  agairi  direct  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  to  sign  that  bill.  We  have 
about  190  eosponsors.  Let  us  get  over 
218.  We  are  not  stopping. 

We  are  looking  very,  very  closely 
this  year,  the  gentleman  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Fazio)  and  myself,  at  that 
Senate  appropriation  bill.  All  that 
waste  and  fat  and  abuse  of  American 
taxpayers'  money  will  be  taken  out  of 
that  biU.     I 

Mr.  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COIfUB.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield.         J 

Mr.  FAZIO.  First  of  all.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  bulldog  from  the  Berk- 
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shires  for  his  ongoing  assistance  in 
this  area. 

I  have  been  assured  by  the  leader- 
ship on  both  sides  that  this  is  a  priori- 
ty for  the  remaining  part  of  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress  and  with  the  continu- 
ing enthusiasm  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Massachusetts  and  their  support.  I 
think  we  can  continue  to  raise  the 
public  consciousness  on  this  issue  and 
prevail  eventually. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  again  I 
want  to  thank  the  gentleman.  The 
gentleman  can  rest  assured  that  he 
has  my  undying  support  and  that  of 
my  entire  staff  as  we  peruse  that 
budget. 

I  do  not  want  to  take  any  more  time 
of  the  House.  This  is  exsurtly  the  same 
bill  that  this  House  voted  on  with  ev- 
erything in  it  except  the  $3  billion  of 
money  for  the  housing  stimulus  and 
the  Conte-Whitten  amendment  which 
limits  tax  deduction  for  Members' 
living  expenses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

•  Mr.  FREa<fZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriation 
was  too  large  when  it  left  the  House. 
It  got  fatter  in  the  Senate.  Even  with- 
out the  housing  bailout,  thankfully  re- 
moved by  the  power  of  Presidential 
veto,  it  is  too  high. 

Just  because  we  have  removed  a  su- 
peroutrageous  feature,  there  is  no 
reason  to  support  the  merely  outra- 
geous appropriations  which  remain. 

This  House  should  vote  only  for 
urgent  items  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent. We  should  reject  all  the  favorite 
spending  whims  inserted  by  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee. 

We  can  save  many  millions  by  voting 
"no."  That  is  why  I  shall  do  so.« 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  yesterday,  the 
previous  question  is  considered  as  or- 
dered on  the  bill  to  final  passage. 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify 
absent  Members. 

The  vote  was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  267,  nays 
106.  not  voting  59.  as  follows: 


Akaka 

AlbosU 

Alexander 

Andrews 

Annunzlo 

Applegatc 

Aspln 

Atkinson 

AuColn 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Bellenson 

Benjamin 

Bereuler 

Bevill 

Bingham 

Boc(s 

Boland 

Bonior 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

BrlnUey 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Burton.  Phillip 

Byron 

Carney 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

dinger 

Coelho 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conte 

Conyers 

Courier 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

D°  Amours 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Dougherty 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 

Eckart 

Edwards  (CA) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Evans  (DE) 

Evans  (GA) 

Evans  (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Plary 

FMcell 

Futo 

Penwick 

Perraro 

Fiedler 

Fields 

Plndley 

Fish 

PIthlan 

Fllppo 

Florio 

PoglielU 

Foley 

FOrdCMI) 


Anderson 


[Roll  No.  175] 
YEAS-267 

Pord(TN) 

Fountain 

Fowler 

Frank 

Frost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gilman 

Gingrich 

Glickman 

Gore 

Green 

Guarini 

Gunderaon 

Hall  (OH) 

Hall.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sam 

Hamilton 

Hammerschmidt 

Hance 

Hansen  <UT) 

Harkin 

Hawkins 

Heckler 

Hefner 

Hendon 

Hertel 

Hightower 

Hollenbeck 

Hopkins 

Horton 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Huckaby 

Hughes 

Hutto 

Jacobs 

Jeffords 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jones  (TN) 

Kastenmeier 

Kazen 

Kennelly 

Kildee 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

lAPalce 

L«ntos 

Leach 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levltas 

Uvingston 

Long  (LA) 

Long  (MD) 

Markey 

Marriott 

Mauui 

Mattox 

Mavroules 

Mamll 

McClory 

McCurdy 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKinney 

Mica 

Mikulskl 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

MIneU 

MInish 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Moakley 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

NichoU 

Oakar 

Oberstar 

Obey 

NAYS— 106 
Archer 


Ottinger 

Panetu 

Parris 

Patman 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Ptckle 

Price 

Pritchard 

Pursell 

Rahall 

Rangel 

Ratchford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Rinaldo 

RoberU  (SD) 

Rodino 

Roe 

Rogers 

Rose 

Rosenthal 

Roctenkowski 

Roth 

Roukema 

Roybal 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Simon 

Skelton 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snowe 

Solarz 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Stokes 

Stratton 

Studds 

Swift 

Synar 

Tauke 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander  Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

Watktns 

Weaver 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

WhIU 

Whitehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

WIrth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylie 

Yates 

Young  (MO) 

Zablocki 


Badham 


Bafalb 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bennett 

Bethune 

Bliley 

Brodhead 

Broomfield 

BroyhiU 

Burgener 

Butler 

Campbell 

Carman 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Coats 

Collins  (TX) 

Conable 

Coughlln 

Craig 

Crane.  Daniel 

Crane,  Philip 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Doman 

Dreier 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Erienbom 

Ertel 

Forsythe 

Frentel 

Olbtwns 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 


Gradlson 

Gramm 

Gregg 

Hagedom 

Hansen  (ID) 

Hartnett 

Heftel 

Hiler 

Hillis 

Holt 

Hubbard 

Hunter 

Hyde 

Ireland 

Jeffries 

Kemp 

Kindness 

Lagomarslno 

Latu 

LeBoutiUler 

Lewis 

Loeffler 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

Luken 

Lungren 

Madigan 

Martin  (ID 

Martin  (NO 

McCloskey 

McCollum 

McDonald 

McEwen 

Michel 


Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Myers 

O'Brien 

Oxiey 

Pashayan 

Patterson 

Paul 

Porter 

RaiUback 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KS) 

Robinson 

Roemer 

Rousselot 

Rudd 

Schulze 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Skeen 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (OR) 

Snyder 

Solomon 

Spence 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Tauzin 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Weber  (MN) 

Young (FL) 
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Addabbo 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 

Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Cheney 

aay 

Corcoran 

Crockett 

Derwinski 

Dickinson 

Dingell 

Edgar 

Fuqua 


Garcia 

Ginn 

Goldwater 

Gray 

Grisham 

Hatcher 

Holland 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Leath 

LowTy  (WA) 

Lundlne 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

McDade 

Mitchell  (MD) 

Moffett 

Mollnarl 

Mollohan 

D  1610 


MottI 

Nelson 

Nowak 

Quillen 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Santinl 

Savage 

Schumer 

Sharp 

Slljander 

Stump 

Traxler 

Waxman 

WhiUey 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Zeferetti 


The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote:  ' 

Mr.  Mottl  for.  with  Mr.  Rhodes  against. 

Mr.  McDade  for.  with  Mr.  Johnston 
against. 

Mr.  Young  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Gris- 
ham against. 

Mr.  Corcoran  for.  with  Mr.  Goldwater 
•cainst. 

Messrs.  GOODUNG.  PORTER, 
McCLOSKEY,  JAMES  K.  COYNE, 
MARTIN  of  North  Carolina,  and  LA- 
GOMARSINO  changed  their  votes 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Messrs.  ERDAHL,  JAMES  K. 
COYNE,  and  LIVINGSTON  changed 
their  votes  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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MAKING  IN  ORDER  ON  TODAY 
CONSIDERATION  OF  A  BILL 
MAKING  URGENT  SUPPLEMEN- 
TAL APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
FISCAL  TEAR  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  shall  be  in 
order  today  to  consider  in  the  House, 
any  rule  of  the  House  to  the  contrary 
notwithstanding,  a  bill  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982. 
and  for  other  purposes,  to  be  intro- 
duced by  myself,  and  that  debate  be 
limited  to  1  hour,  the  time  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  between  myself  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoMTE)  and  that  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  to  final  passage  without  interven- 
ing motion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate 
by  Mr.  Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  6631.  An  met  to  authorize  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  fol- 
lowing title  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested: 

S.  2651.  An  act  to  extend  the  expiration 
date  of  section  2S2  of  the  Energy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act. 


URGENT  SUPPLEMENTAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS. FISCAL  YEAR 
ENDING  SEPTEMBER  30.  1982 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call 
up  the  bill  (H.R.  6685)  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  September  30,  1982, 
and  for  other  purposes,  and,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  today,  I 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will 
report  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

H.R.  6685 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Kepreaentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
following  sums  are  appropriated,  out  of  any 
money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise  appro- 
priated to  supply  supplemental  appropria- 
tions (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriations  Act,  1982") 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1982,  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 


i 


TITLE  I 

CHAPTER  I 

)EPARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

EMPLOYffElfT  AND  TRAINING  AOMINISTKAnON 

raOCRAM  AOMINISTRATION 

iTRANSrZX  or  FUNDS  I 

For  ai  additional  amount  for  "Program 
administration".  $8,742,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  "Employment  and  training 

assistance". 

EMPixierMENT  Standards  Aoiiinistration 

SALARIES  AND  CXnNSKS 
(TRANSrm  OP  rONDSI 

For  ail  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expanses".  $4,259,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration,  "Employment  and  training 

assistance". 

3UREAU  OP  Labor  Statistics 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

(TRANSFER  OP  P0NOSI 

For  a|)  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses.  $5,623,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Emplojrment  and  Training 
Administration.  "Employment  and  training 

assistance". 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH  AKD 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

SlPARTMENTAI.  MANAGEMENT 

Ol  ICI  OP  THE  INSPECTOR  GKNEKAL 

(TRANSFER  OP  PDNSS) 

From  amounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982  for  payments  to  States  for  Medic- 
aid Frasd  Control  Units,  there  is  trans- 
ferred t^  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Oepartnient  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  necessary  expenses,  $13,941,000. 

DEi»ARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 
Student  Loan  Insurance 
For  art  additional  amount  under  title  IV. 
part    B    of    the    Higher    Education    Act, 
$1,300.0^.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. I 

CHAPTER  II 

DEPARTMENT  OF  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Procraiis 

annual  <  ONTRIIUTIONS  POX  ASSISTED  HOUSING 

(RESCISSION) 

(I  NCLUDINO  TRANSPBR  OP  PUNMI 

Of  t)i  E  amount  of  authority  provided 
under  tl  tls  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Ageicies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  and 
prior  Ap  }ropriatlon  AeU.  $94,382,000  of  con- 
tract au  hority  and  $4,098,840,000  of  budget 
authorit  /  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  any 
balancei  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  enact  nent  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urb  m  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Api  ropriatlon  Act,  1982.  which  are.  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  191  2,  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  th(  authority  approved  In  the  Depart- 
ment of|  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent  Agencies  Appropriation  Act, 
1982,  aqd  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  sti  bject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  )  pplicable  to  authorizations  becom- 
ing available  In  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further.  That  $190,860,000  of  contract  au- 
thority gnd  $4,098,685,000  of  budget  author- 
ity, shall  be  used  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram, idcludlng  $18,960,000  of  contract  au- 
thority lor  assistance  in  financing  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  cost  of  low-income 
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housing  for  Indian  families.  $90,000,000  of 
contract  aut  tiority  for  modernization  of  ex- 
isting low-litcome  housing  projects,  and 
$1.263,005,0<]  0  of  budget  authority  for  new 
construction!  and  substantial  rehabillUtion 
as  authorized  by  section  5(c)  of  the  United 
SUtes  HousI  ng  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1437c):  and  $870,969,000  of  contract 
authority  ar  d  $15,228,518,000  of  budget  au- 
thority shal  be  used  for  new  construction 
and  substartlal  rehabiliUtion  and  assist- 
ance to  exiiting  housing  unit«.  including 
amendments  for  units  reserved  in  prior 
years,  under  the  lower  income  housing  as- 
sistance program  (section  8.  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended):  Provided 
further,  Thgt  of  the  foregoing  amounts. 
$152,715,200i  of  contract  authority  and 
$3,700,000,000  of  budget  authority  shall  be 
for  projects  under  section  8.  United  States 
Housing  Act]  of  1937  as  amended,  the  rents 
for  which  are  approved  pursuant  to  the 
note  governing  financing  adjustmenu  (46 
Fed.  Reg.  5i903.  October  23.  1981)  or  any 
published  amendment  thereto  or  successor 
note,  excep^  that  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude in  the  determination  of  the  fair 
market  rent^  a  debt  service  factor  reflect- 
ing the  less^  or  14  per  centum,  or  one-half 
per  centum  9elow  the  rate  of  interest  on  the 
permanent  ^trument  sold  to  finance  the 
project,  and  except  that  the  Agreement  to 
Enter  into  a  Housing  Assistance  Payments 
Contract  shall  not  be  required  to  include  a 
provision  refiuiring  the  construction  must 
be  in  progress  prior  to  September  1.  1982: 
Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  ebnsthjcted  and  substantially  reha- 
biliUted  projects  under  section  8.  United 
SUtes  Hou^ng  Act  of  1937.  as  amended 
during  1982.  j  the  Secretary  shall  not  Impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  llmlution 
on  the  cost^  and  rent  increases  resulting 
from  Increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 
ing the  autriority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 
Increases  se^  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
merged  amounts  available  for  obligation  in 
1982  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(c)  < 2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(c)(1)  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act' of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437c).  and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974. 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1439):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  np  funds  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  ACt  shall  be  used  to  terminate  a 
reservation  ^f  contract  authority  for  any 
project  \m6tk  section  8  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended,  on  ac- 
count of  th^  inability  of  the  developer  or 
owner  of  that  project  to  obuin  firm  financ- 
ing, unless  aich  termination  occurs  no  less 
than  twenty'four  months  following  the  date 
of  Initial  relervation  of  contract  authority 
for  such  piioject:  Provided  further.  That 
$74,375,000  j  of  contract  authority  and 
$1,750,000,00)0  of  budget  authority  provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982.  shall 
not  become  j  available  for  obligation  until 
October  1.  1M2.  and  $89,321,727  of  the  fore- 
going budg^  authority  shall  be  for  the 
modemizati(in  of  5,073  vacant  uninhabitable 
public  housing  units,  pursuant  to  section  14 
of  the  Unitea  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as 
amended,  other  than  section  14(f)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  budget  authority  which 
Is  recaptured  or  deobllgated.  including 
budget  authority  Internally  transferred  by 
SUte  Housing  Finance  Development  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  24  C.F.R.  part  883.207.  does 
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not  equal  $5,000,000,000  on  June  30.  1982, 
the  amounts  deferred  in  the  immediately 
preceding  proviso  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  in  addition  to.  the  amounts 
provided  in  the  third  proviso  of  this  para- 
graph, except  that  to  the  extent  such 
amounts  are  used,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  recaptured  or  deobllgated  contract  au- 
thority and  budget  authority,  which  become 
available  on  or  after  July  1,  1982.  through 
September  30.  1982,  If  any,  shall  be  deferred 
until  October  1.  1982. 

PAYMENTS  POR  OPERATION  OP  LOW-INCOME 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  Operation  of  Low-Income  Housing 
ProJecU",  $198,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 
the  total  amoimt  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "PaymenU  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  Projects",  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  made  available  pro  raU  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  In  24  C.F.R.  part  890. 
as  of  February  8,  1982). 

Government  National  Mortgage 
Association 

SPECIAL  assistance  FUNCTIONS  PUND 

For  additional  gross  obligations  in  final 
year  1982  for  the  principal  amounts  of 
direct  loans  made  pursuant  to  section  305  of 
the  National  Housing  Act,  as  amended  (12 
U.S.C.  1720).  $150,000,000.  notwithstanding 
section  333(aK2)  of  the  Omnibus  Budget 
Reconciliation  Act  of  1981  (Public  Law  97- 
35). 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCY 
Environmental  Protection  Agency 
construction  grants 
For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act.    as    amended,    other    than    sections 
201(m).  205(k).  except  that  for  the  project 
authorized  by  said  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  allocate  to  the  SUte  of  New  York 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  from  the  amount  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  to  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
one-third  from  the  amount  made  available 
to  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  and  one-third 
from  the  amounts  made  available  to  the  re- 
maining     SUtes.      206.      208.      and      209. 
$2,400,000,000.  including  grants  for  biologi- 
cal treatment  facilities  to  repair  or  replace 
small  community  systems  but  not  to  exceed 
three  systems  suffering  operational  prob- 
lems outside  the  warranty  period  where  the 
existing  EnvironmenUl  Protection  Agency 
planned  systems  have  proven  to  be  Inoper- 
able by  the  local  municipalities,  where  de- 
termined to  be  necessary,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  such 
amount,  $3,965,426  In  additional  funds  (the 
amount  which  was  withheld  from  the  State 
of  Kansas  by  reason  of  an  accounting  error 
by  the  Federal  Government)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  State  of  Kansas:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
any  project  specified  In  section  201(m)  from 
receiving  a  grant  under  section  201(g).  In 
compliance    with    all    relevant    procedures 
under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  paid  from 
fund.«  allotted  to  the  SUte  by  section  205 
and  appropriated  by  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Administrator,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  State  of  Ohio, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, shall  before  October  1.  1982. 
commit  existing  unobligated  funds  from  the 
SUte's  Wastewater  Construction  Grant  al- 
lotments to  fund  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  fa- 
cility in  Aluron.  Ohio. 


CHAPTER  III 
Civil  ABRONAimcs  Board 

PAYMENTS  TO  AIR  CARRIERS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  air  carriers".  $28,400,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That 
$8,242,000  shall  be  used  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  September  1981.  to 
provide  for  subsidy  payments  under  49 
U.S.C.  1376  and  1389:  Provided  further. 
That  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law  any  funds  appropriated  for  "Pay- 
ments to  air  carriers "  in  this  or  any  other 
Act  which  are  not  obligated  by  September 
30.  1982.  shall  be  available  for  obligations 
only  for  section  419  (49  U.S.C.  1389)  subsi- 
dies, except  for  adjustments  to  section  406 
(49  U.S.C.  1376)  payments  for  service  pro- 
vided prior  to  September  30,  1982. 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
payments  por  directed  rail  service 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for    directed    rail    service",    $8,000,000.    to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Section  120  of  the  Rock  Island  Railroad 
Transition  and  Employee  Assistance  Act  is 
amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road" the  first  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "any  railroad  subject  to  sec- 
tion 77  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act.  or  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  11  of  title  11.  United 
SUtes  Code,  which  has  ceased  to  provide 
passenger  commuter  service  over  any  line  of 
the  railroad": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "2-year"  and  inserting 
in  lieu  thereof  "3-year":  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  "Rock  Island  Railroad" 
each  place  it  appears  (other  than  the  first 
time  It  appears)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"railroad":  and 

(2)  In  subsection  (b).  by  striking  out  "the 
Rock  Island  Railroad"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "any  railroad". 

CHAPTER  IV 
DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 
Bureau  op  GovBaNMSirr  Financial 
Operations 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $81,604,000. 
Bureau  op  Alcohol.  Tobacco  and  Firearms 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $23,825,000:  Provided  That 
no  funds  made  available  by  this  Act  or 
Public  Law  97-161  may  be  used  to  accom- 
plish or  Implement  any  proposed  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco 
and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the  Bu- 
reau's functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  in  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 
September  30.  1982:  Provided  further.  That 
no  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol, 
Tobacco  and  Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the 
Bureau's  functions,  missions,  or  activities  to 
other  agencies  within  the  Department  of 
the  Treasury  subsequent  to  September  30. 
1982,  shall  be  accomplished  or  implemented 
without  the  specific,  express  approval  of 
both  the  House  and  Senate  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 
Merit  Systems  Protection  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $4,006,000. 


U.S.  Tax  Court 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $1,530,000. 

CHAPTER  V 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 
Administration 

operations,  research,  and  facilities 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations, 
research,  and  facilities".  $2,000,000.  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

CHAPTER  VI 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICULTURE 

Food  and  Nutrition  Service 

pood  stamp  program 

For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Food 

Stamp  Program".  $335,000,000. 

TITLE  II 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 

Sec.  201.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  available 
for  obligation  beyond  July  20,  1982  unless 
expressly  so  provided  herein. 

Sec.  202.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  tax- 
able year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(aK2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)  Coordination  with  section  i«2<ai 
III.— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  disallow  any  deduction  allowable 
under  section  162(a)(2)  (or  any  deduction 
which  meets  the  tests  of  section  162(a)(2) 
but  is  allowable  under  another  provision  of 
this  title)  by  reason  of  the  Uxpayer's  being 
away  from  home  In  the  pursuit  of  a  trade  or 
business  (other  than  the  trade  or  business 
of  renting  dwelling  units).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  1981  (95  SUt.  967).  is  hereby 
repealed. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  Uxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31. 1981. 

Mr.  WHITTEN  (durfng  the  reading). 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  of  the  bill  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten)  will  be 
recognized  for  30  minutes,  and  the 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
CoNTE)  will  be  recognized  for  30  min- 
utes. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Whitten). 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  require. 

GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  all  Members  may  have  5  leg- 
islative days  within  which  to  revise 
and  extend  their  remarlu  on  the  bill. 
H.R.  6685,  making  urgent  supplemen- 
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tal  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  that  I  may  include 
extraneous  and  tabular  material. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
an  unusual  proceeding,  but  what  this 
does  is.  it  would  repass  the  so-called 
skinny  bill  as  someone  referred  to  it, 
that  we  passed  the  other  day  through 
the  House.  It  ran  into  trouble  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Capitol  and  we  are 
trying  to  fix  their  mistakes.  As  you 
recall,  yesterday's  bill  and  this  one  re- 
scinds approximately  $4  billion  and 
appropriates  approximately  $4  bil- 
lion—truly an  unprecedented  event. 

This  bill  has  the  provision  repealing 
the  change  in  the  'law  on  tax  credits 
and  returns  to  the  old  law,  the  so- 
called  Proxmire  amendment.  Other 
than  that,  it  is  exactly  what  we  passed 
the  other  day,  which  is  intended  to  let 
these  agencies  which  face  a  real  and 
acute  emergency  operate  until  July  20. 

The  purpose  of  this  procedure  is 
that  since  we  are  uncertain  as  to  what 
may  happen  to  the  major  bill  we  just 
passed,  which  should  be  agreed  to  by 
the  other  body,  we  wanted  to  provide 
for  orderly  government.  I  understand 
they  will  agree  on  it  but  I  do  not  know 
what  will  happen  at  the  White  House. 
But,  it  will  leave  the  House  in  a  posi- 
tion where  we  have  acted  responsibly 
by  providing  for  the  continuation  of 
Government  activities. 

D  1620 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  on  those 
matters  that  were  of  some  concern 
yesterday  such  as  the  Coast  Guard, 
and  other  critical  needs  that  we  men- 
tioned, they  have  every  reason  to 
know  that  they  can  and  should  contin- 
ue to  operate  until  July  20. 

So  in  a  nutshell,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
what  this  bill  is. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  PEYSER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  yielding. 

I  would  Just  like  clarification  on  one 
point  so  that  everyone  understands  it 
and  so  anyone  who  is  going  to  adminis- 
ter this  will  understand  it. 

In  the  student  loan  insurance  area, 
it  says:  "For  an  additional  amount 
under  title  IV.  part  B  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act.  $1.3  billion,  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

Now.  it  also  says  at  the  end  of  the 
act  that  "No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain 
available  for  obligation  beyond  July 
20.  1982.  unless  expressly  so  provided 
herein." 

Is  it  the  chairman's  clear  under- 
standing that  the  language.  "$1.3  bil- 
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lion,  to  remain  available  until  expend- 
ed," means  it  is  not  at  all  impacted  by 
the  July  20  date?  In  other  words',  once 
we  pass:  this  bill,  the  $1.3  billion  is  for 
the  yeaf  or  until  expended? 

Mr.  ^^HITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
my  understanding  of  it.  I  have 
checked  it.  and  that  is  the  meaning  of 
the  language.  That  is  the  commitment 
we  have  made  as  a  government. 

Mr.  F  EYSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  cha  rman  of  the  committee  for  his 
informs  tion. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
repeat  again  that  this  bill,  as  did  the 
one  we  Just  voted  on.  does  repeal  the 
increase  in  tax  deductions  for  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  So  in  both  of  these 
bills  we  go  back  to  the  original  law  and 
strike  o  it  the  changes  that  were  made 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Capitol.  I 
repeat  i  hat  because  many  people  are 
concern  id  about  it. 

Mr.  lAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlem  an  yield? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man fro  m  Texas. 

Mr.  I  LAZEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
ask.  is  this  the  same  bill  that  we 
passed  i  esterday  by  voice  vote? 

Mr.  M  HITTEN.  Yes,  it  is,  except  for 
the  PrcKmire  provision.  This  Just  has 
the  change.  It  returns  to  the  old  law 
and  does  not  carry  the  additional  tax 
deductii  >n  language  that  was  added. 

Mr.  CAZEN.  I  understand  that. 
That  is  a  plus  for  it.  But  yesterday  we 
passed  pne  that  was  stripped  down, 
and  this  is  the  same  bill  that  already 
passed  the  House? 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Except  for  not 
having  the  other  language. 

Mr.  HazeN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  for  his  explanation. 

Mr.  GONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  the 
House  if  exactly  the  same  as  the  clean 
urgent  Supplemental  that  passed  the 
House  yesterday  except  that  it  includes 
langua^fc  reimposing  the  $3,000  limit 
on  tax  Reductions  for  Members'  living 
expenseb- 

In  thp  way  of  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  it  includes  the  three 
transfers  for  the  Department  of 
Labor,  a  transfer  for  the  Office  of  In- 
spector) General  in  Health  and  Human 
Serviced,  and  $1.3  billion  for  guaran- 
teed student  loans. 

It  alap  includes  $4.1  billion  in  hous- 
ing rescissions.  $198  million  for  low 
income  housing  projects,  $150  million 
for  GNKia,  $2.4  billion  for  waste  water 
constriKtion  grants.  $28.4  million  for 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board.  $81.6  mil- 
lion foi  Social  Security  mailing  costs. 
$23.8  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Alco- 
hol. Tcpacco.  and  Firearms.  $4  million 
for  thie  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board.  $1.5  million  for  U.S.  Tax  Court. 
$2  million  for  weather  stations,  $335 
million!  for  foo*^  stamps. 
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We  are  bringing  this  bill  to  the 
House  as  an  insurance  measure  in  case 
the  bill  just  passed  is  vetoed. 

I  urge  itsadoption. 
•  Mr.  FREmZEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  H.R. 
6685,  another  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
propriation«  bill,  the  Appropriations 
Committee  I  has  finally  given  us  what 
the  President  asked  for. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  this  bill 
costs  the  taxpayers  about  $1.3  billion 
compared  to  the  last  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriation  we  passed  a  few 
minutes  agd. 

This  is  tlje  supplemental  we  should 
have  passed  in  the  first  place.  I  shall 
support  it.* 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill. 

The  SPBAKER.  Pursuant  to  the 
order  of  the  House  of  today,  the  previ- 
ous question  is  considered  as  having 
been  orderM  on  the  bill  to  final  pas- 
sage. I 

The  question  is  on  the  engrossment 
and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  question  was  taken:  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  h  ive  it. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that.  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  euid  nays  were  ordered. 

The  vote   was  taken  by  electronic 
device,  and  there  were— yeas  342,  nays 
25.  not  votifig  65.  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  176] 
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Akakk 

AlbMU 

Alexander 

Anderson 

Andrews 

Annunzio 

Appleckte 

Archer 

Aspin 

AUinson 

Badhun 

BmfalU 

Bailey  (MO) 

Bailey  (PA) 

Barnes 

Beard 

Bedell 

Beilenaon 

Benjamin 

Bennett 

Bereuter 

Bethune 

Bevlll 

Bingham 

BlUey 

Bocgs 

Boland 

Bonlor 

Bouquard 

Bowen 

Breaux 

Brinkley 

Brooks 

Brown  (CA) 

Brown  (CO) 

Broyhill 

Bunener 

Burton.  Phlllii 

Butler 

Byron 

Campbell 


YEAS-342 

Carman 

Carney 

Chappell 

Chappie 

Chisholm 

Clausen 

Coau 

Coleman 

Collins  (ID 

Conable 

Coufhiln 

Courter 

Coyne.  James 

Coyne.  William 

Craig 

D' Amours 

Daniel.  Dan 

Daniel.  R.  W. 

Dannemeyer 

Daschle 

Daub 

Davis 

de  laOarza 

Deckard 

Dellums 

DeNardls 

Derrick 

Dicks 

Dixon 

Donnelly 

Dorgan 

Doman 

Dowdy 

Downey 

Dreier 

Duncan 

Dunn 

Dwyer 

Dymally 

Dyson 

Early 


Eckart 

Edwards  (AL) 

Edwards  (CA) 

Edwards  (OK) 

Emerson 

Emery 

English 

Erdahl 

Erienbom 

Evans  (DE> 

Evans  (GA> 

Evans (lA) 

Evans  (IN) 

Pary 

rascell 

Paslo 

Perraro 

Pledler 

Plelds 

Ptndley 

PUh 

PIthlan 

Pllppo 

Florio 

Foclletu 

Poley 

Pord(MI) 

Pord  (TN) 

Porsylhe 

Pountain 

Powler 

Prenzel 

Prost 

Gaydos 

Gejdenson 

Gephardt 

Gibbons 

Gingrich 

Ollckman 

Ooodling 

Oon 


Oradiaon 

Oramm 

Green 

Oregg 

Ouarinl 

Ounderaon 

Hagedom 

HaU(OH) 

Ball.  Ralph 

Hall.  Sara 

Hamilton 

Hammetachmldt 

Hance 

Banaencn}) 

Hansen  (UT) 

Hartnett 

Hawkins 

Hefner 

Heftel 

Hendon 

Hertel 

HIghtower 

HUer 

Hlllis 

HoUenbeck 

Holt 

Hopkins 

Howard 

Hoyer 

Hubbard 

Huckaby 

Hughe* 

Hunter 

Hutto 

Hyde 

Ireluid 

Jicoba 

JCffriea 

Jenkins 

Jones  (OK) 

Jonea(TN) 

Kastenmeler 

Kaaen 

Kemp 

Kennelly 

KUdee 

Kindness 

Kogovsek 

Kramer 

LaPalce 

Lagomarsino 

lantos 

Latu 

Leach 

LeBoutlllier 

Lee 

Lehman 

Leiand 

Lent 

Levitas 

Lewis 

Uvingston 

Loetner 

Long  (LA) 

LongCMD) 

Lott 

Lowery  (CA) 

Lujan 

liUngren 

Madigan 

Markey 

Marriott 

Martin  (ID 


AuCoin 
Brodhead 
Broomfield 
Cllnger 
Collins  (TX) 
Conte 
Conyers 
Crane,  Daniel 
Crane.  Philip 


Addabbo 

Anthony 

Barnard 

Benedict 

Biaggi 

Blanchard 

Boiling 

Boner 

Bonker 


Martin  <NC) 

Matmil 

Mattox 

Mavroule* 

Manoll 

McClory 

McCloskey 

McColtum 

McCurdy 

McEwen 

McOrath 

McHugh 

McKlnney 

Mica 

Michel 

Mikulski 

Miller  (CA) 

Miller  (OH) 

Mineu 

Minish 

Montgomery 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

Murphy 

Murtha 

Myen 

Napier 

Natcher 

Neal 

Nelligan 

NichoU 

O'Brien 

Oakar 

Obentar 

Obey 

Ottinger 

Oxiey 

PanetU 

Parris 

Pashayan 

Patroan 

Patterson 

Pease 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Petri 

Peyser 

Pickle 

Porter 

Price 

Pritchard 

Rahall 

Rallsback 

Rangel 

Ralehford 

Regula 

Reuss 

Ritwido 

Ritter 

RoberU  (KB) 

Roberts  (SD) 

Robinson 

Rodino 

Roe 

Roemer 

Rogers 

Roae 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roth 

Rousselot 

Roybal 

NAYS-25 

Dougherty 

Ertel 

Fenwick 

Oilman 

Oonsales 

Heckler 

Horton 

Jeffords 

Luken 


Rudd 

Russo 

Sabo 

Sawyer 

Scheuer 

Schneider 

Schroeder 

Seiberling 

Sensenbrenner 

Shamansky 

Shannon 

Sharp 

Shaw 

Shelby 

Shumway 

Shuster 

Simon 

Skeen 

Skelton 

Smith  (AL) 

Smith  (lA) 

Smith  (NE) 

Smith  (NJ) 

Smith  (PA) 

Snyder 

Solars 

Solomon 

Spencc 

St  Germain 

Stangeland 

Stanton 

Stark 

Staton 

Stenholm 

Stokes 

Studds 

Swift 

Tauain 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Trible 

Udall 

Vander Jagt 

Vento 

Volkmer 

Walgren 

Walker 

Wampler 

Washington 

WaUins 

Waxman 

Weaver 

Weber  (MN) 

Weber  (OH) 

Weiss 

Whiu 

Whltehurst 

Whittaker 

Whitten 

Williams  (MT) 

Williams  (OH) 

Winn 

Wirth 

Wolf 

Wolpe 

Wortley 

Wright 

Wyden 

Wylle 

Yates 

Young  (Hj) 

Young  (MO) 

Zablockl 


McDonald 

Mitchell  (NY) 

Paul 

Puraell 

Roukema 

Smith  (OR) 

Snowe 
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Brown  (OH) 

Burton.  John 

Cheney 

Clay 

Coelho 

Corcoran 

Crockett 

Derwlnski 

Dickinson 


Dingell 

Edgar 

Frank 

Puqua 

Garcia 

Ginn 

Ooldwater 

Gray 

Grisham 


Harkin 

Hatcher 

Holland 

Johnston 

Jones  (NO 

Leath 

Lowry  (WA) 

Lundlne 

Marks 

Marlenee 

Martin  (NY) 

McDade 

MitcheU  (MD) 


Moakley 

Moffett 

Molinari 

Mollohan 

Motu 

Nelson 

Nowak 

QuUlen 

Rhodes 

Richmond 

Santini 

Savage 

Schulae 


Schumer 

SlUander 

Stratton 

Stump 

Synar 

Tauke 

Traxler 

Whitley 

Wilson 

Yatron 

Young  (AK) 

Zeferetti 


a  1630 

Mr.  CLINGER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER  changed  his 
vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  an- 
nounced as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

(Mr.  MICHEL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks. ) 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  to 
proceed  for  1  minute  for  the  purpose 
of  inquiring  of  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  today  and  what  might  happen 
while  we  are  in  recess  or  adjournment, 
and  then  when  we  come  back,  hopeful- 
ly on  July  13. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  WiU  the  minority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  The  only  remaining 
business  today  and  for  the  remainder 
of  this  week  would  be  the  consider- 
ation of  unanimous-consent  requests 
for  bills  that  would  not  be  objected  to. 

The  gentleman  from  Louisiana  has 
one  and  there  is  one  we  have  agreed  to 
consider  to  designate  National  Purple 
Heart  Week. 

That  is  all  I  have  knowledge  of.  No 
other  legislative  business  of  any  tsrpe 
will  be  brought  up. 

Those  things  would  be  entertained 
inunedlately  following  our  colloquy 
and  such  requests  as  would  follow 
that. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Before  the  gentleman 
proceeds.  I  have  been  advising  Mem- 
bers that  there  probably  will  not  be 
any  further  rollcall  votes. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  That  is  correct. 
There  will  be  no  further  rollcalls. 

The  plan  is  only  to  take  up  things  by 
unanimous  consent.  There  will  be  only 
a  couple  of  those. 

That  is  it  for  this  week. 

We  would  come  in  for  pro  forma  ses- 
sion on  Monday,  not  for  the  purpose 
of  transacting  any  business. 

We  have  now  passed  two  bills,  as  the 
gentleman  knows.  I  trust  all  Members 
luiderstand.  We  have  a  fat  bill  and  a 
skinny  biU. 


We  did  the  fat  bill  because  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body  indicated  that 
they  would  fatten  up  any  skinny  bill 
we  sent.  We  did  a  skinny  bill  because 
the  President  has  given  us  reason  to 
believe  that  he  will  veto  any  fat  bill  we 
send  him. 

Therefore,  we  are  giving  the  choice 
to  the  other  body  and  the  President, 
and  if  they  wish  to  quarrel  about  it 
the  quarrel  is  between  them. 

We  will  have  no  further  need,  there- 
fore, to  be  in  session  to  transact  busi- 
ness. 

I  will  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
procedures  necessary  in  the  event  the 
other  body  sends  a  fat  bill  to  the 
President  and  he  vetoes  it.  That  re- 
quest would  be  that  any  action  of  the 
House  would  be  |x»tponed  until  the 
13th  day  of  July,  which  will  be  the 
Tuesday  of  the  week  when  we  would 
return  from  the  home  district  work 
period. 

Therefore,  for  practical  purposes, 
save  and  except  for  pro  forma  sessions, 
we  may  expect,  upon  leaving  here 
today,  that  we  will  not  entertain  any 
further  legislative  business  until 
Monday,  July  12. 

D  1640 

On  that  day  we  will  have  six  or 
seven  suspensions,  but  we  will  post- 
pone any  votes  on  those  suspensions 
until  the  following  day,  Tuesday,  the 
13th. 

We  will  also  take  up  under  a  rule 
which  permits  1  hour  of  general 
debate  an  authorization  of  the  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial,  but  we 
will  only  have  general  debate.  We  will 
not  act  on  it.  We  will  have  no  votes  on 
it. 

On  Tuesday  we  would  complete  con- 
sideration of  that  legislation,  take  any 
votes  on  suspensions  that  had  been 
postponed  from  the  day  before  and.  in 
the  event  there  were  any  necessity  for 
us  to  act  upon  a  Presidential  veto,  we 
would  consider  it  on  that  day. 

On  Wednesday  and  the  balance  of 
the  week,  we  meet  at  10  o'clock.  We 
hope  to  take  up  and  proceed  to  com- 
plete the  bill.  H.R.  5540.  the  Defense 
Industrial  Base  Revitalization  Act. 
That  will  be  considered  under  a  IV^- 
hour  open  rule. 

Any  further  program  would  have  to 
be  announced  later. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  JULY  14.  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business 
in  order  under  the  Calendar  Wednes- 
day rule  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day. July  14.  1982. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADJOURNMENT  OP  THE  HOUSE 
AND  THE  SENATE  UNTIL 
MONDAY.  JULY  12.  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  privileged  concurrent 
resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  367)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution, as  follows: 

H.  Con.  Res.  367 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurringK  That  when  the 
House  adjourns  beginning  on  any  day  be- 
tween Monday.  June  28.  1982,  to  and  includ- 
ing Friday.  July  2.  1982.  pursuant  to  a 
motion  made  by  the  majority  leader,  or  his 
designee,  in  accordance  with  this  resolution, 
and  that  when  the  Senate  adjourns  on 
Thursday.  July  1.  1982.  or  Friday.  July  2. 
1982,  pursuant  to  a  motion  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  in  accordance  with  this  resolu- 
tion, they  stand  adjourned  until  12  o'clock 
meridian  on  Monday,  July  12. 1982. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY. 
JUNE  28,  1982 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
House  adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to 
meet  at  12  o'clocK  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  SPEAKER.  .Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NATIONAL  PURPLE  HEART 
WEEK 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  upon 
the  direction  of  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  that  commit- 
tee be  discharged  from  further  consid- 
eration of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  526)  authorizing  and  requesting 
the  President  to  issue  a  proclamation 
designating  the  week  of  August  1. 
1982.  through  August  7.  1982.  as  "Na- 
tional Purple  Heart  Week."  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  SOLOMON.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object.  Mr.  Speaker— and  I  will  not 
object— I  just  want  to  thank  the  ma- 
jority leader  for  allowing  this  resolu- 
tion to  come  on  the  floor  today. 

Mr.  Speaker.  August  7  of  this  year 
marks  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal  by  Gen.  George  Washington.  I 


have  b^ore  the  House  a  resolution  to 
honor  tne  thousands  and  thousands  of 
valiant ;  Purple  Heart  recipients  who 
have  sacrificed  life  and  limb  while  de- 
fending our  great  Nation.  My  resolu- 
tion designates  the  week  of  August  1 
through  August  7.  1982.  as  "National 
Purple Jleart  Week." 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  have  been 
awardei  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  have 
earned  the  Nation's  oldest  military 
decoration.  The  Purple  Heart  was  revi- 
talized in  1932  by  President  Herbert 
Hoover]  on  the  200th  anniversary  of 
the  bin  h  of  George  Washington,  and 
the  M  litary  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart  vas  congressionally  chartered 
that  sai  ne  year. 

The  1  tirple  Heart  is  unique  in  many 
ways.  It  is  commonly  referred  to  as 
the  firs .  military  decoration  ever  to  be 
awarded  to  the  common  soldier— the 
enlisted  man.  Equally  important,  our 
Purple  Heart  recipients  are  bound  to- 
gether hy  a  single  common  thread, 
they  hive  sustained  an  enemy-inflict- 
ed wound  in  combat,  and  the  medal  is 
also  awarded  posthumously  to  the 
next  of  kin  of  personnel  killed  or 
having  I  died  of  wounds  received  in 
combat  action.  The  Military  Order  of 
the  Pufple  Heart  is  the  only  congres- 
sionally chartered  veterans  organiza- 
tion composed  solely  of  combat- 
wounded  veterans. 

Mr.  £k>eaker,  as  part  of  our  ongoiixg 
program  of  revitalizing  our  Nation's 
defensel  posture.  I  strongly  believe  an 
essential  element  of  a  strong  national 
defensd  attitude  involves  the  proper 
commenoration  of  past  sacrifices  in 
the  fignt  to  keep  America  free.  The 
resolution  before  the  House  at  this 
time,  td  honor  our  Purple  Heart  recipi- 
ents, ia  one  important  aspect  of  our 
continuing  national  patriotic  aware- 
ness. I  iirge  its  intmiediate  adoption  by 
this  bo^y. 

Mr.  Ajeaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  bbjection. 

The  ^PEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  froi^ 
Texas? 

Mr.  NICHOLS,  Mr,  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing thd  right  to  object,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port on  the  resolution  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  New  York,  and  re- 
quest qermission  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

Two  hundred  years  ago  this  August 
7,  Gea.  George  Washington  issued 
orders  lestablishing  the  Purple  Heart 
Medal.  Since  then  numerous  Ameri- 
cans hive  sacrificed  their  well-being  in 
defending    our    Nation     against    an 
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armed 


disting  lished  themselves  beyond  the 


call  of 


iuty. 


enemy  and.  in  doing  so.  have 


of  the  Purple  Heart.  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  in  joining  our  effort  in 
asking  that  President  Reagan  declare 
August  1  through  7.  1982.  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  Week."  honoring  the 
combat-wounded  veterans  of  our 
Nation.       ] 

Mr.  Speal  :er,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  obje  ction. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  wa  (  no  objection. 

The  Clerli  read  the  Joint  resolution, 
as  follows: 

H.J.  Res.  526 

Whereas  ct  untless  valiant  Americans  have 
been  woundfd  in  combat  while  defending 
our  great  Nation  against  armed  enemies  and 
have  received  the  Purple  Heart  Medal  in 
recognition  of  their  sacrifices  for  our  coun- 
try: and         j 

Whereas,  through  this  service  to  our 
Nation  and  because  of  the  nature  of  their 
injuries.  the«e  Purple  Heart  recipients  will 
bear  their  battle  wounds  for  life:  and 

Whereas  August  7,  19^".  marks  the  two 
hundredth  nnlversary  of  General  George 
Washington's  order  first  establishing  the 
Purple  Heart  Medal:  and 

Whereas  it  is  most  appropriate  that  this 
special  grou0  of  veterans  be  recognized  for 
their  outstanding  contributions  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  welfare  in  this  special 
aimiversary  year:  Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  au  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatttes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  \Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  isl  authorized  and  requested  to 
issue  a  proqamatlon  designating  the  week 
of  August  IJ  1982,  through  August  7.  1982. 
as  "National  Purple  Heart  Week"  in  recog- 
nition of  tt^e  countless  contributions  our 
combat  wo«|nded  Purple  Heart  recipients 
have  made  io  the  security  and  welfare  of 
the  United  States,  and  calling  upon  all  gov- 
ernment agencies  and  the  people  of  the 
United  Stat^  to  observe  the  week  with  ap- 
propriate programs,  ceremonies,  and  activi- 
ties. I 

The  joini  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  and  read  a  third  time, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motii>n  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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General  leiave 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  $  legislative  days  in  which  to 
revise  and  extend  their  remarks,  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter,  on  the 
joint  resoli  ition  just  passed. 

The  SPIIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqjiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  w4s  no  objection. 


Num^ous  veterans  who  have  been 
awarded  the  Purple  Heart  are  jobless 
becaus  >  of  their  war  wounds,  yet  they 
have  n  ade  significant  contributions  to 
the  ni  tional  security  and  welfare  of 
every  i  imerican. 

Thersfore,  in  conjunction  of  the 
50th  ai  iniversary  of  the  Military  Order 


MAIK  TAIN  THE  FEDERAL 
RESEF  VE'S  INDEPENDENCE 

(Mr.  ST.kNTON  of  Ohio  asked  and 
was  given  permission  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  his  remarks.) 

Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  hav^  been  greatly  troubled  re- 


cently by  numerous  proposals  to  limit 
the  independence  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve. From  the  perspective  of  18  years 
of  service  in  the  Congress.  I  can  say 
with  conviction  that  the  last  thing  we 
need— just  as  we  stand  on  the  thresh- 
old of  economic  recovery— is  to  tamper 
with  the  Federal  Reserve,  which  on 
the  whole,  has  served  this  Nation  well. 

It  was  not  long  ago  that  the  late 
Wright  Patman,  a  former  chairman  of 
the  House  Banking  Committee, 
launched  a  campaign  to  get  Congress 
to  assume  more  detailed  direction  over 
the  conduct  of  monetary  policy.  There 
have  been  many  others  who  called  for 
legislation  to  reduce  the  Federal  Re- 
serve's freedom  at  times  when  the 
economy  fared  poorly.  Bills  specifying 
monetary  growth  targets,  proposals  to 
pressure  the  Federal  Reserve  by  indi- 
rection to  speed  up  the  money  supply, 
legislation  to  make  the  Board  Chair- 
man's term  coterminous  with  that  of 
the  President,  suggestions  to  abolish 
the  Federal  Open  Market  Committee, 
and  initiatives  to  subject  the  Federal 
Reserve  System  to  a  GAO  audit  or  to 
the  appropriations  process,  are  just  a 
sampling  of  the  ill-conceived  "re- 
forms" that  have  been  floated  by 
Members  of  both  parties. 

When  this  issue  flared  up  once 
before  several  years  ago,  former  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Chairman  Arthur 
Bums  cautioned  us  in  these  words: 

Congress  has  not  only  protected  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System  from  the  influence  of 
the  executive  branch;  it  also  has  seen  fit  to 
give  the  System  a  good  deal  of  protection 
from  transitory  political  pressures  emanat- 
ing from  Congress  itself. 

It  is  understandable  if  politicians  are 
tempted  to  cast  the  Federal  Reserve  in 
the  role  of  a  scapegoat.  But.  if  that 
temptation  is  not  resisted,  we  will  all 
be  worse  off  for  it.  Senator  Carter 
Glass  and  the  other  framers  of  the 
Federal  Reserve  Act  knew  what  they 
were  doing  nearly  70  years  when  they 
insisted  on  sheltering  the  Federal  Re- 
serve from  the  shifting  political  winds. 
The  Congress  should  not  be  in  the 
business  now  of  directing  our  Nation's 
central  bank  to  do  whatever  is  popular 
today  or  whatever  may  produce  the 
most  votes  tomorrow. 

Let  us  not  take  lightly  the  tough  job 
that  the  Federal  Reserve  has  in 
today's  economic  climate.  If  it  re- 
strains the  growth  of  the  money 
supply  to  fight  inflation  and  lower  in- 
terest rates,  it  is  accused  of  callous  dis- 
regard for  recession  and  unemploy- 
ment. If.  on  the  other  hand,  it  over- 
shoots its  monetary  targets  even  tem- 
porarily, the  markets  conclude  that 
the  Federal  Reserve  has  caved  in  to 
political  pressure  and  that  we  are  back 
on  another  binge  of  inflation  and 
rising  interest  rates.  As  a  result,  the 
Federal  Reserve  finds  itself  between 
the  proverbial  rock  and  a  hard  place  in 
the  discharge  of  its  primary  responsi- 
bility which  is.  let  us  remember,  the 


achievement  and  preservation  of  a 
sound  currency  whose  growth  is  con- 
sistent with  the  best  possible  growth 
of  the  economy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  by  anyone's  measure 
we  have  made  excellent  progress  in  re- 
ducing inflation  from  its  double-digit 
levels  which  caused  much  suffering 
during  the  1970's  and  which  utimately 
led  to  the  recessions  of  1980  and  the 
one  that  afflicts  us  currently.  As  of 
May  of  this  year  the  Consumer  Price 
Index  rose  only  3.7  percent  over  the 
previous  3-month  period,  and  the  Pro- 
ducer Price  Index  was  flat  during  the 
same  period,  showing  no  increase 
whatsoever.  This  is  a  dramatic  change 
from  the  painfully  high  rates  of  in- 
crease we  experienced  only  a  year  ago. 

Furthermore,  and  contrary  to  popu- 
lar perception  interest  rates,  too,  have 
come  down.  The  Federal  funds  rate, 
which  hit  a  1981  high  of  19.10  percent 
during  the  month  of  June  of  that 
year,  has  declined  to  14.24  percent  as 
of  June  18  this  year.  Three-month 
Treasury  bills,  which  recorded  a  1981 
high  of  16.29  percent  in  May  a  year 
ago,  were  quoted  at  12.96  percent  this 
past  June  18.  The  prime  rate,  which 
held  consistently  at  20.5  percent 
during  July-Septeml>er  last  year,  cur- 
rently stands  at  16.5  percent.  To  be 
sure,  long-term  rates  are  still  about 
where  they  were,  and  indeed  all  inter- 
est rates  are  far  too  high.  But.  if  they 
have  not  declined  further,  it  is  in  no 
small  measure  due  to  the  skepticism  of 
some  people  in  the  financial  communi- 
ty who  persistently  have  questioned 
the  resolve  of  this  Government  to 
stick  to  its  guns. 

The  proposals  bruited  about  the 
Congress  and  the  stories  coming  from 
the  administration  can  only  lend  cre- 
dence to  this  skepticism  and  thus  con- 
tribute to  the  very  uncertainty  which 
is  keeping  interest  rates  at  a  record 
spread  above  the  current  rate  of  infla- 
tion. Those  who  propose  tinkering 
with  the  money  management  of  the 
Nation  had  better  pause  and  ask  them- 
selves whether  they  are  part  of  the 
problem  or  part  of  the  solution. 

If  history  teaches  anything,  it  shows 
that  inflation  is  triggered  by  an  exces- 
sive growth  of  the  money  supply. 
Thus,  the  remedy  calls  for  appropriate 
and  consistent  restraint  in  the  growth 
of  money  and  credit  over  the  longer 
term  to  achieve  the  goal  of  sustainable 
economic  growth  at  stable  prices.  To 
accomplish  this,  it  is  essential  that  we, 
the  Congress,  enact  a  credible  budget 
and— more  than  that— that  we  stand 
fast  when  appropriation  bills  are  con- 
sidered on  the  floor.  The  matching  of 
our  budget  resolutions  with  legislative 
deeds  is  the  only  way  I  know  in  which 
we  can  assist  the  Federal  Reserve  to 
lower  Interest  rates  on  a  permanent 
basis. 

We  finally  are  receiving  increasingly 
solid  evidence  that  this  recession  has 
bottomed  out  and  that  we  can  look 


forward  to  an  economic  recovery 
which  has  eluded  us  too  long.  It  would 
be  tragic  if  political  opportunism  led 
us  to  tinker  with  our  Nation's  central 
bank  in  ways  that  would  destroy  our 
credibility  and,  consequently  abort  or 
weaken  the  expected  business  revival. 
I  close,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker  by  re- 
stating with  all  the  force  at  my  com- 
mand that  I  intend  to  fight  vigorously 
against  any  attempt  to  deprive  the 
Federal  Reserve  of  the  freedom  of 
action  it  needs  for  the  proper  dis- 
charge of  the  responsibilities  wisely 
entrusted  to  it  by  our  predecessors  in 
1913. 


FISHERMEN'S  CONTINGENCY 
FUND  AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  BREAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  3816)  to 
improve  the  operation  of  the  fisher- 
men's contingency  fund  established  to 
compensate  commercial  fishermen  for 
damages  resulting  from  oil  and  gas  ex- 
ploration, development,  and  produc- 
tion in  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf,  concur  in  Senate  amendments 
Nos.  2  through  5.  and  concur  in  Senate 
amendment  No.  1  with  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Seiuite  amend- 
ments and  the  House  amendment  to 
Senate  amendment  No.  1.  as  follows: 

Senate  amendments:  Page  3.  strike  out 
lines  13  to  17,  inclusive  and  insert:  "The 
total  amount  in  the  Fund  that  is  collected 
under  subsection  (B)  may  at  no  time  exceed 
$2,000,000:  and  the  total  amount  in  the 
Fund  which  is  attributable  to  revenue  re- 
ceived under  paragraph  (3)  or  recovered  by 
the  Secretary  under  section  4051  hK3)  shall 
be  expended  prior  to  amounts  collected 
under  subsection  (b).  Not  more  than  8  per- 
cent of  the  total  amount  in  the  Fund  may 
be  expended  in  any  fiscal  year  for  paying 
the  administrative  and  personnel  expenses 
referred  to  in  paragraph  (2MA). '. 

Page  7.  strike  out  lines  ^  to  12,  inclusive, 
and  insert: 

(3)  by  amending  paragraph  (3>  to  read  as 
follows:  "there  was  no  record  on  the  latest 
nautical  charts  or  Notice  to  Mariners  in 
effect  at  least  15  days  prior  to  the  date  such 
damages  were  sustained  that  such  material, 
equipment,  tool,  container,  or  other  item  ex- 
isted where  such  damages  occurred,  except 
that  in  the  case  of  damages  caused  by  a 
pipeline,  the  presumption  established  by 
this  section  shall  obtain  whether  or  not 
there  was  any  such  record  of  the  pipeline  on 
the  damage  date;  and". 

Page  9.  strike  out  all  after  line  7  down  to 
the  including  "determination."  in  line  14. 
and  insert: 

"(C)  If  a  petition  for  review  of  an  initial 
determination  is  timely  filed  under  subpara- 
graph (A),  the  Secretary  shall  allow  the  pe- 
titioner 30  days  after  the  day  on  which  the 
petition  is  received  to  submit  written  or  oral 
evidence  relating  to  the  initial  determina- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  then  undertake 
such  review  and.  on  the  basis  of  such  review, 
issue  a  final  determination  no  later  than  the 
60th  day  after  the  day  on  which  the  Secre- 
tary received  the  petition  for  review  of  an 
initial  determination. 
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Pace  11.  strike  out  lines  20  to  25.  inclusive 
and  insert: 

(a)  Section  407  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf  Luids  Act  Amendments  of  1978  (43 
VS.C.  1847)  U  repealed. 

(b)  The  table  of  contents  of  the  Outer 
Continental  Shelf  Lands  AmendmenU  of 
1978  is  amended  by  striking: 

•1847.  Survey  of  otwtnicUont  on  the  Outer  Conti- 
nental Shelf.". 
Page  14,  after  line  3,  insert: 

SEC.  10.  aOVERNINO  INTERNATIONAL  FISH- 
ERY AGREEMENTS. 

(a)  SecUon  2  of  the  Fishery  Conservation 
Zone  TransiUon  Act  (16  U.S.C.  1823  note)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "(a)"  immediately  before 
"Notwithstanding";  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subsection: 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  such  section  203— 

"(1)  the  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (aK5). 
as  extended  until  July  1.  1983  pursuant  to 
the  Diplomatic  Notes  referred  to  in  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  dated  May  11.  1982.  is 
hereby  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  gov- 
erning international  fishery  agreement  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  of  1978; 

"(2)  the  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  between  the  American  Institute 
in  Taiwan  and  the  Coordination  Council  for 
North  American  Affairs,  as  conUined  in  the 
message  to  the  House  of  RepresenUtives 
and  the  Senate  from  the  Secretary  of  SUte 
dated  June  15.  1982.  is  hereby  approved  by 
the  Congress  as  a  governing  international 
fishery  agreement  for  the  purposes  of  the 
Act  of  1978;  and 

"(3)  the  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(e), 
as  extended  until  July  1,  1983  pursuant  to 
the  Diplomatic  Notes  referred  to  in  the  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  from  the  President  of 
the  United  SUtes  dated  June  21.  1982.  is 
hereby  approved  by  the  Congress  as  a  gov- 
erning international  fishery  agreement  for 
the  purposes  of  such  Act  of  1976. 
Each  such  governing  International  fishery 
agreement  shall  enter  into  force  and  effect 
with  respect  to  the  United  States  on  July  1. 
1982." 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  for  the  conservation 
and  management  of  the  fisheries,  and  for 
other  purposes",  dated  April  13.  1976  (16 
U.S.C.  1801  et  seq.).  the  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreements  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  (9)  and  (10)  of  the  Fishery  Conser- 
vation Zone  Transition  Act  shall  be  ex- 
tended, and  shall  be  in  force  and  effect  with 
respect  to  the  United  SUtes,  for  the  period 
of  time  ending  on—  ' 

(1)  the  deadline  for  completion  of  Con- 
gressional review,  pursuant  to  section  203(a) 
of  such  1976  Act.  of  any  new  governing 
international  fishery  agreement  signed,  on 
or  before  July  31. 1982,  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  respective  foreign  government  that 
is  a  party  to  the  agreement  in  question;  or 

(2)  July  31.  1982.  if  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  respective  foreign  government  that  is  a 
party  to  the  agreement  in  question  fail  to 
sign  a  new  governing  international  fishery 
agreement  on  or  before  that  date. 

House  amendment  to  Senate  amendment 
No.  1:  In  the  matter  proposed  to  be  inserted 
by  Senate  amendment  number  1.  strike  out 
"405(h)(3)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"40S<hK2)":  and  at  the  end  of  Senate 
amendment  number  1  insert  the  following: 

On  Page  3,  line  12  of  the  bill  strike  out 
"405<hM3)"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"405(h)(2)". 


Th4  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  thfe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.j  PORSYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
servixlg  the  right  to  object— anci  I  will 
not  (wject— I  do  so  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  the  Chairman  an  opportunity 
to  explain  Just  what  we  are  (ioing. 

Mr.  BREAUX.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us 
H.R.  p816  makes  amendments  to  the 
flsheianen's  contingency  fund.  It  was 
origiiially  passed  by  the  House  on  De- 
cemb(  r  15,  1981,  after  receiving  unani- 
mous approval  from  the  Merchant 
Mariie  and  Fisheries  Committee.  As 
we  ex  plained  when  the  bill  passed  the 
Hou8(  in  December,  the  thrust  of  this 
legish  ,tlon  is  to  provide  a  more  assured 
mean;  by  which  U.S.  fishermen  will 
recelw  reimbursement  for  gear  and 
vessel  damage  caused  by  OCS  oil  and 
gas  ekploratlon  and  development  ac- 
tlvitla.  The  source  of  this  compensa- 
tion fs  an  assessment  levied  against 
offsh()re  oil  and  gas  lessees.  The  pro- 
gram,, originally  enacted  as  part  of  the 
1978  Outer  Continental  Shelf  Lands 
Act  Amendments,  has  not  worked  and 
the  bll  Is  intended  to  correct  the  defi- 
ciencies in  the  existing  program.  The 
other  I  body,  which  acted  on  this  bill 
today,  made  three  essentially  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  House  passed 
version. 

The  first  change  clarifies  the  upper 
limits  of  assessments  that  can  be 
levied  against  such  oil  and  gas  lessees. 
The  stcond  clarifies  the  procedures  by 
whlchi  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  will 
handl^  appeals  from  initial  determina- 
tions Concerning  a  fisherman's  claim's 
validity.  The  third  provision  deletes 
the  requirement  in  the  House  bill  that 
the  Ntitlonal  Ocean  Survey  conduct  a 
complete  assessment  and  mapping  of 
all  existing  OCS  obstructions  to  fish- 
ermen, "^his  last  change  has  been 
deemed  appropriate  given  the  fact 
that  the  Congress  has  never  appropri- 
ated the  resources  necessary  for  this 
survey  to  be  done. 

Finally,  the  Senate  added  provlsi(>ns 
which  must  be  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress before  July  1  of  this  year,  if  we 
are  g(ilng  to  allow  the  fishing  efforts 
of  several  foreign  nations  in  our  fish- 
ery cotiservation  zone  (FCZ)  to  contin- 
ue afOer  that  date.  Likewise,  valuable 
Joint  itentures  between  U.S.  harvesters 
and  foreign  fish  processors  would  be 
disrucbed. 

As  t  le  Members  will  recall,  the  Fish- 
ery ( lonservation  and  Management 
Act  P4  rmits  foreign  fishing  in  the  U.S. 
FCZ  )nly  If  the  foreign  nation  in- 
volvec  is  party  to  a  governing  interna- 
tional fishery  agreement  (OIPA)  with 
the  united  States.  Several  of  these 
OIPAVs  expire  on  July  1.  Due  to 
changes  in  U.S.  fishery  law  enacted  by 
the  l4st  Congress,  these  OIFA's  re- 
quire substantial  renegotiation.  While 
the  Sttite  Department  has  worked  dili- 
gentljt  to  conclude  those  negotiations 


and  to  liresent  us  with  new  OIFA's 
that  conjply  with  the  modified  U.S. 
fishing  laws,  the  mechanics  of  transla- 
tion, signature  and  formal  presenta- 
tion, in  ^mblnation  with  the  sched- 
uled July  4  recess,  necessitates  our 
acting  td  extend  the  existing  GIFAs 
for  a  shok  period  of  time.  This  short 
extensiori^ls  the  thrust  of  the  Senate 
amendments  and  have  been  approved 
by  the  relevant  committees  in  both 
bodies.  The  legislation  also  approves 
three  GIFAs  that  have  been  com- 
pletely renegotiated  and  formally  sub- 
mitted tO;  the  Congress  as  required  by 
theFCM^. 

Therefore.  I  urge  the  House  to  pass 
H.R.  381d,  as  amended  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  PO  iSYTHE.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  Sp€  aker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  ob  lection. 

The  SIEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
KiLOEE).  s  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana? 

There  v  as  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  Ubie. 
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SENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  PO  ISYTHE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimotis  consent  that  all  Members 
may  havels  legislative  days  In  which  to 
revise  ancj  extend  their  remarks  on  the 
legislatioiljust  considered. 

The  SfEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemao  from  New  Jersey? 

There  Was  no  objection. 

PERMISSION  FOR  COMMITTEE 
ON  M]»CHANT  MARINE  AND 
FISHEIJES  TO  HAVE  UNTIL 
MIDNKJHT.  TUESDAY,  JUNE  29. 
1982,  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON  H.R. 
5543 

Mr.  BRiEAUX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conmiit- 
tee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries 
may  hav^  until  midnight,  Tuesday. 
June  29,  ^982,  to  file  a  report  on  H.R. 
5543.  thQ  Ocean  and  Coastal  Re- 
sources Management  and  Develop- 
ment Blooc  Grant  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WITHDR] 
MEMB 

H.R.  39 

Mr. 
Speaker 
my  name 


OF      NAME 
COSPONSOR 


OP 
OF 


Minnesota.  Mr. 
ask  unanimous  consent  that 
3e  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor 


ofH.R.  3973 

The  S]>EAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  obJ(  action  to  the  request  of  the 
gentlemaii  from  Minnesota? 

There  wjas  no  objection. 


Mr.  WEBER  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  have  withdrawn  my 
cosponsorship  of  H.R.  3973.  I  believe 
this  bill,  if  enacted,  would  unaccept- 
ably  increase  the  investigatory  and  en- 
forcement powers  of  the  U.S.  Postal 
Service  and  permit  unwarranted  in- 
fringements on  individual  liberties.  Be- 
cause the  bill  has  garnered  nearly  300 
cosponsors  in  the  House,  I  am  under 
the  impression  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues feel  that  the  Postal  Service 
truly  needs  this  additional  enforce- 
ment authority. 

While  I  do  not  think  there  should  be 
any  disagreement  over  the  need  to 
curb  blatantly  fraudulent  moneymak- 
ing  schemes  through  the  mails,  a  line 
should  be  drawn— as  the  attached  arti- 
cles indicate— to  prevent  postal  investi- 
gators from  aggressively  interfering 
with,  or  closing  a  conmiercial  enter- 
prise merely  because  it  has  been 
deemed  not  to  adhere  to  the  prevailing 
body  of  scientific  opinion— whatever 
they  have  determined  that  to  l)e. 
While  this  may  l>e  a  gray  area  which 
these  administrators  would  like  to  ex- 
ercise control  over.  I  am  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  clearly  upholds  an  in- 
dividual's inalienable  right  to  freedom 
of  expression— a  right  which  the  Fed- 
eral Government  may  not  broach 
except  under  gravest  of  circumstances. 
After  examining  some  of  these 
recent  cases  which  the  Postal  Service 
has  pursued,  I  cannot  find  any  overrid- 
ing or  compelling  national  Interest 
which  would  warrant  such  vigorous 
prosecution  of,  for  example,  a  health 
food  advocate.  Other  groups  have 
been  on  the  alert  to  the  implications 
of  the  bill  as  well,  including  the  Asso- 
ciation of  American  Publishers,  the 
National  Health  Federation,  and  syn- 
dicated columnist  James  J.  Kilpat- 
rick— two  of  whose  articles  I  have  at- 
tached for  the  Record. 

While  certain  improvements  In  the 
Postal  Service's  investigatory  author- 
ity may  be  in  order,  its  present  scope  is 
both  excessive  and  vague.  It  is  a  bill 
that  should  be  sent  back  to  the  draw- 
ing board. 

Mail  Cops  Have  Lost  Marbles 
(By  James  J.  Kilpatrick) 
Washinctom.— Things  never  change. 
There  was  DMSO.  and  there  was  Laetrile, 
and  now  the  government  is  breathing  heavi- 
ly upon  a  42-page  booklet  called  "Stale 
Pood  vs.  Fresh  Pood."  The  PosUl  Service 
has  effectively  banned  the  booklet  from  the 
United  SUtes  mail.  The  Postal  Service  has 
lost  its  mind. 

This  is  the  story.  Twelve  or  13  years  ago.  a 
fellow  down  in  Pascagoula.  Miss.,  name  of 
Ford,  came  up  with  the  notion  that  a  diet  of 
natural  vegetables,  properly  cooked,  would 
keep  the  old  arteries  clean.  He  wrote  a  book- 
let about  his  diet,  and  he  began  advertising 
his  booklet  for  sale  by  mail.  $4.40  a  copy 
plus  60  cents  postage.  "Makes  a  fine  gift. 
Order  extra  copies  for  your  friends." 

It  is  not  disputed  that  his  ad  accurately 
described  the  contents  of  the  booklet.  "This 
exciting  booklet,  said  the  ad.  tells  how  "you 


can  now  enjoy  many  of  the  rich  and  tasty 
foods  denied  you  by  the  old  humbug  choles- 
terol diets  while  your  own  natural  blood 
flow  washes  your  arteries  clean.  It  tells 
which  familiar  foods  to  eat  and  which  to 
avoid." 

Pretty  subversive  stuff,  eh?  The  Postal 
Service  thought  so.  In  February  of  last  year. 
posUl  inspectors  pounced  upon  this  Missis- 
sippi apostle  of  broccoli  and  brussel  sprouts 
and  charged  him  with— hold  your  breath— 
"engaging  in  the  conduct  of  a  scheme  or 
device  to  obuin  money  or  property  through 
the  mail  by  means  of  materially  false  repre- 
senUtions  in  violation  of  39  U.S.C.  3005." 

After  a  flurry  of  motions  and  counter-mo- 
tions, this  lunacy  came  on  for  trial  before 
an  administrative  law  Judge,  name  of  Bern- 
stein, who  found  the  author  guilty  as 
charged.  On  appeal  to  a  Judicial  officer, 
name  of  Cohen,  the  awful  verdict  last 
month  was  affirmed.  It  now  is  forbidden  to 
buy  this  sinister  work  through  the  mail. 

Why  is  this?  It  is  not  t>ecause  the  ad  mis- 
represented the  booklet.  It  is  because  "the 
representations  of  the  t>ooklet  were  unpro- 
ven  and  contrary  to  the  weight  of  informed 
medical  and  scientific  opinion." 

Two  medical  doctors  testified  in  the  hear- 
ings before  Judge  Bernstein.  The  govern- 
ment had  a  young  professor  of  internal 
medicine,  name  of  Murray,  who  propounded 
the  esUblishment  view.  The  appeals  Judge 
came  down  on  the  side  of  Murray. 

In  the  name  of  Benjamin  Franklin, 
doesn't  the  Postal  Service  have  better 
things  to  do  with  its  time  and  money?  If  the 
defendant  in  this  case  had  offered  to  ship 
adulterated  beans  by  mail,  it  would  have 
been  a  different  matter.  But  he  wasn't  sell- 
ing beans.  He  was  selling  an  idea.  He  was 
selling  a  little  book. 

I  had  supposed  in  my  innocence  that  we 
had  a  Constitution,  and  that  the  First 
Amendment  to  that  Constitution  protected 
a  right  to  the  free  expression  of  ideas,  and 
that  only  some  truly  compelling  national  in- 
terest would  permit  the  suppression  of  a 
book.  Was  any  such  compelling  interest 
present  in  this  case?  Balderdash! 

Who  knows  whether  today's  theories 
about  cholesterol  will  yield  to  next  year's 
theories  on  therapy  by  spinach?  Let  the 
winds  of  doctrine  blow!  That  was  Milton's 
cry  300  years  ago.  It's  still  a  great  idea. 

Improvinc  the  Old  Sex  Life 
(By  James  J.  KUpatrick) 

Wasmirgton.— A  little  sleeper  of  a  bill, 
having  to  do  with  functions  of  the  U.S. 
Postal  Service,  is  snoozing  lightly  on  Capitol 
Hill.  Let  me  disturb  iU  slumber  long  enough 
to  suggest  that  the  measure  provides  a 
handy  example  of  what  a  fundamenUl  dis- 
pute between  lil>erals  and  conservatives  is 
all  about. 

The  dispute  is  about  power  and  about  the 
proper  role  of  government  in  a  free  society. 
As  a  general  proposition,  liberals  believe 
that  the  powers  of  the  sUte  should  be  large, 
and  that  government  has  a  duty  to  protect 
iU  people  from  the  consequences  of  their 
folly.  Conservatives,  by  contrast,  tend  to  l)e- 
lieve  that  the  powers  of  the  sUte  should  be 
limited,  and  that  freebom  Americans  have  a 
right  to  be  foolish  if  they  please. 

Constant  readers  may  recall  that  several 
weeks  ago  I  wrote  a  column  about  a  fellow 
by  the  name  of  Ford,  down  in  Mississippi, 
who  ran  afoul  of  the  Postal  Service.  Ford 
was  selling  a  mail-order  book  in  which  he 
advocated  a  diet  of  natural  vegetables  as  a 
way  of  keeping  arteries  clean.  The  Postal 
Service  asserted  that  such  a  notion  is  con- 


trary to  the  best  medical  evidence:  therefore 
the  book  could  not  t>e  sold  by  mail.  Ford's 
heretical  work  has  been  effectively  sup- 
pressed. 

That  column  produced  a  lively  mail.  A 
couple  of  doctors  wrote  in  to  say  that  uned- 
ucated quacks  had  no  right  of  free  speech  to 
sell  their  useless  nostrums.  One  of  my  edi- 
tors contended  that  government  must  pro- 
tect gullible  old  folks  from  wasting  their 
limited  resources  on  pills  and  panaceas.  On 
the  other  hand,  several  salty  fellows  insisted 
that,  by  damn,  if  they  wanted  to  take  a  flier 
on  a  five-buck  book,  it  was  their  own  busi- 
ness. 

A  similar  case  is  now  pending  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  on  a  petition  for  review. 
This  case  involves  Athens  ProducU.  Ltd..  a 
mail-order  house  that  sells  various  health 
producU  through  a  bimonthly  magazine 
called  "Soma."  Among  the  products  are  vi- 
tamin and  mineral  supplements  that  "will 
help  you  improve  your  sexual  performance 
and  confidence."  Another  product  will  "im- 
prove your  memory."  Yet  another  will 
"measurably  raise  intelligence."  The  Postal 
Service  does  not  contend  that  the  producU 
are  dangerous  or  contaminated.  The  Postal 
Service  contends  simply  that  the  producU 
won't  do  a  thing  for  a  customer's  sex  life  or 
his  memory  either.  The  company  now 
labors  for  survival  under  a  stop  order  that 
prevents  it  from  receiving  mail. 

Back  to  the  little  sleeper  of  a  bill:  Rep. 
Claude  Pepper  of  Florida  and  Sen.  John 
Heinz  of  Pennsylvania  have  sponsored  Iden- 
tical proposals  to  vest  the  Postal  Service 
with  sweeping  new  powers  in  this  whole 
area.  Under  their  bill,  the  Postal  Service 
could  impose  new  "civil  penalties"  up  to 
$10,000  a  day  on  persons  or  companies 
found  in  violation  of  a  stop  order.  In  a  court 
proceeding  to  recover  such  assessmenU. 
"the  validity,  amount  and  appropriateness 
of  such  penalty  shall  not  t>e  subject  to 
review."  The  bill  would  authorize  the  Postal 
Service  not  only  to  stop  distribution  of 
banned  products  by  mail,  but  also  by  "any 
instrumentality  of  intersUte  commerce." 

What  about  all  thU?  My  thought  is  that 
in  a  free  society,  couru.  congressmen  and 
bureaucrats  ought  to  consider  the  infinite 
sorU  and  conditions  of  mankind.  Some- 
where in  this  broad  land  there  may  well  be 
a  man  who  believes  in  ';Euzinc-0. "  really 
believes  in  it.  has  confidence  that  it  will 
make  him  a  better  lover.  Much  of  the  heal- 
ing art  depends  precisely  upon  such  confi- 
dence. Who  is  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  to  say 
him  nay? 

In  cases  of  palpable  fraud,  of  course  the 
Postal  Service  should  have  power  to  act. 
The  mail-order  operator  who  advertises  a  5- 
pound  fruitcake  and  knowingly  sends  a  2- 
pound  product  merits  no  defense.  But  where 
the  sums  of  money  are  small  and  the  sup- 
posed beneflU  are  subjective.  I  submit  that 
the  power,  might  and  majesty  of  the  United 
SUtes  government  ought  to  be  put  to  better 
uses  than  to  hound  a  vegetarian  author  or 
to  put  a  vitamin  salesman  out  of  business. 
In  a  free  country,  the  right  to  spend  our 
own  money  embraces  a  right  to  waste  it  if 
we  choose. 
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ISRAEL  SHOULD  SHARE  IN 
RELIEF  FUND  FOR  LEBANON 

(Mr.  DAN  DANIEL  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
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for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  House  approved  a  resolu- 
tion providing  a  $50,000,000  relief  fund 
for  the  suffering  people  of  Lebanon. 
The  need  for  assistance  is  obvious  and 
that  we  make  it  available  is  consistent 
with  this  country's  history  of  compas- 
sion. 

Still,  it  is  troubling  to  me  that  once 
again  we  are  called  upon  to  look  the 
other  way  when  authorizing  additional 
expenditures  Just  because  it  is  for  a 
worthy  cause.  Fifty  million  dollars  has 
to  come  from  somewhere,  and  I  believe 
that  the  most  appropriate  source 
would  be  from  funds  normally  provid- 
ed to  Israel. 

I  can  luiderstand  the  desire  and  the 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  buffer 
zone  to  prevent  the  shelling  of  Israeli 
settlements  along  the  Lebanon  border. 

I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of 
Israel— and  shall  continue  to  be.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Member 
that  the  bombing  and  shelling  by 
Israel  has  been  excessive  and  should 
not  be  rewarded  by  the  U.S.  taxpayer. 
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ANTITRUST  IMMUNITY  TO  U.S. 
OIL  COMPANIES 

(Mr.  DANNEMEYER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter.) 

Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  to  address  the  House  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  limited  antitrust  immunity 
granted  to  U.S.  oil  companies  to  cover 
participation  in  the  International 
Energy  Agency.  This  provision  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
expires  on  July  1.  1982.  unless  ex- 
tended by  Congress  before  the  recess. 

Yesterday,  the  House  extended  the 
antitrust  defense  through  June  30, 
1985,  when  it  passed  H.R.  6337.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  other  body  chose  to  dis- 
agree to  the  House  amendments  to  the 
Senate  and  requested  a  conference. 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed earlier  today.  The  controversy 
over  the  many  issues  in  the  legislation 
will  not  permit  an  agreement  before 
the  scheduled  recess  later  today. 

The  Senate  has  passed  yet  another 
30-day  extension  of  the  lEA  provision. 
This  would  be  the  third  extension  al- 
ready in  1982.  There  are  those  in  the 
Congress  and  in  the  executive  branch 
who  are  concerned  about  the  lapsing 
of  the  lEA  defense  absent  an  exten- 
sion. Mr.  Broyhill  and  I  asked  the  mi- 
nority staff  of  the  Energy  and  Com- 
merce Committee  to  prepare  a  memo- 
randum of  law,  which  I  am  inserting 
in  the  Ritord.  It  concludes  that 
normal  operations  of  the  lEA  would 
not  be  affected  by  a  lapse  in  the  anti- 
trust provision.  It  is  true,  however, 
that  there  might  be  a  problem  should 
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the  other  body  to  either 
the  House-passed  bill  with  the 
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a  9-month  extension  that 
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6337. 
The  hiemorandum  of  law  follows 
Evaluation 

(The  iiiipact  of  a  lapse  in  the  limited  anti- 
trustTdefense  provided  in  section  252  of 
the  llnergy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act 
for  U  S.  oil  companies  participating  in  the 
interf  ational  energy  agency  program) 

BACKGROUND 

The  kntemational  Energy  Agency  (lEA) 
established  in  1974  by  multilateral 
agreement  among  16  countries.  Currently  21 
countries  participate,  including  all  the 
OECD  countries  except  Prance,  Finland  and 
Iceland  The  International  Energy  Program 
(lEP)  established  by  the  lEA  and  adopted 
by  executive  agreement  in  the  United  States 
sets  oi|t  the  basic  blueprint  for  lEA  plan- 
ning and  response  to  oil  supply  disruptions. 

The  lEP  and  the  ancillary  emergency 
management  procedures  that  have  been 
adopted  by  the  lEA  rely  heavily  upon  petro- 
leum industry  assistance  in  the  event  of  an 
emergency.  The  major  industry  group  par- 
ticipatirig  in  lEA  planning  and  programs  is 
the  Industry  Supply  Advisory  Group,  which 
is  comprised  of  international  oil  supply  and 
transpirution  experts  from  twenty  U.S. 
and  fof'eign-based  oil  companies.  Other  in- 
dustry iworliing  groups  are  the  Industry  Ad- 
visory iBoard  (lAB)  which  meets  to  assist 
the  lEA  in  developing  allocation  plans  and 
emergency  data  sharing  systems  needed  to 
implement  them  and  the  Industry  Worlcing 
Party  UWP)  which  meets  to  consider  rou- 
tine da^  collection  and  dissemination. 

Eachi  month.  48  U.S.  and  foreign  petrole- 
um companies  submit  confidential  reports 
covering  that  month,  the  two  succeeding 
and  tt|e  two  previous  months.  Four  basic 
types  kl  Information  are  contained  in  these 
reports: 

(1)  exports  from  each  participating  coun- 
try by  pountry  of  destination: 

(2)  ilnports  into  each  participating  coun- 
try by  pountry  of  origin: 

tventories  in  each  participating  coun- 

oductlon  in  each  participating  coun- 


on  this  information,  the  lEA  Secre- 
In  a  position  to  establish  lEP  alloca- 
llgures  for  participating  countries. 
These  I  allocation  figures  could  then  be  im- 
plemejited  if  a  "triggering"  oil  supply  dis- 
should  occur:  in  other  words.  If  the 
lat  determined  that  forecast  oil  sup- 
hu  fall  below  historic  consumption  by 
^nt  or  more. 
^,.J,  various  industry  advisory  groups 
meet  periodically  with  lEA  officials  to  dis- 
cuss planning  and  world  oil  developments.  A 
seriesTof  these  meetings  was  held  in  June. 
None  is  scheduled  for  July  or  August, 
months  during  which  lEA  activity  has  tradi- 
tionally been  low. 

Rf>LX  or  THE  EPCA  ANTITRUST  DEFENSE 

All  V.S.  oil  company  activity  taken  in  sup- 
port df  the  lEA  has  been  undertaken  at  the 
requelt  of  the  U.S.  Government.  Congress 
sougt^  to  facilitate  this  company  participa- 


tion by  prdvlding  in  Section  252(f)  of  the 
Energy  Policy  and  Conservation  Act  a  limit- 
ed antitnu4  defense  for  actions  required  to 
Implement  jthe  allocation  and  information 
provisions  Of  the  lEP.  This  defense  does  not 
extend  to  acts  taken  with  an  objective  of  in- 
juring comiietition  and  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al and  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  are 
required  tq  exercise  continuing  oversight 
over  all  industry  involvement  in  the  lEP. 

The  PTC  testified  In  February  1981  before 
the  Fossil  vid  Synthetic  Fuels  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Energy  and  Commerce  Commit- 
tee that  the  two  most  "antitrust  sensitive" 
activities  which  are  or  may  be  performed  by 
oil  companies  participating  in  the  lEP  are 
allocation  of  crude  oil  supplies  in  the  event 
that  the  I^  is  triggered  by  an  oil  supply 
emergency  |  and  participation  In  industry 
group  advispry  meetings.  The  FTC  reasoned 
that  agreements  to  buy.  sell  or  divert  car- 
goes of  petroleum  made  between  companies 
in  order  to  pury  out  the  lEP  allocation  plan 
during  a  crisis  may  be  "somewhat  analo- 
gous" to  market  division  agreements  which 
have  been  held  by  the  courts  to  be  violative 
of  antitrust  laws.  Industry  advisory  group 
meetings  C9uld  be  deemed  to  be  in  further- 
ance of  an  agreement  in  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  especially  If  the  Information 
discussed  Would  enable  the  companies  to 
adjust  thett'  supply  or  pricing  decisions  to 
reflect  tho^e  of  other  companies,  thus  rais- 
ing their  cojllectlve  revenues. 

At  the  sttne  time,  the  PTC  testified  that 
certain  oil  company  activities  related  to  the 
lEP  could  probably  continue  in  the  at>sence 
of  the  EPCA  antitrust  immunity.  Since  the 
monthly  reports  submitted  by  the  oil  com- 
panies arej  confidential  and  the  data  re- 
vealed in  those  reports  Is  not  disclosed  to 
other  companies  in  company-specific  form, 
the  FTC  concluded  that  the  submission  of 
those  reports  has  no  anti-competitive  ef- 
fects and  could  continue.  Indeed,  in  a  letter 
written  December  18.  1980.  to  Senator 
Charles  H  Percy.  Acting  Deputy  Energy 
Secretary  1  <yim  R.  Coleman  stated  that  the 
antitrust  defense  "appears  to  be  limited  to 
the  emergency  context"  and  thus  does  not 
cover  the  r  autine.  monthly  data  submissions 
by  U.S.  olH  companies.  Thus,  those  submis- 
sions should  be  unaffected  by  the  lapse  or 
presence  of  the  EPCA  antitrust  defense. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  Section  254  of 
EPCA  establishes  alternative  procedures  for 
transmittu^  of  data  to  the  lEA.  Under  Sec- 
tion 254,  the  .DOE  could  collect  the  data  di- 
rectly froan  the  companies  and  transmit 
that  daU  li>  the  lEA. 

In  addition,  "bilateral"  consultations  be- 
tween thejlEA  Secretariat  and  representa- 
tives of  a  single  oil  company  raise  no  anti- 
trust concerns.  So  long  as  the  lEA  secretar- 
iat does  net  disclose  one  company's  data  to 
other  contpanies.  such  bilateral  consulta- 
tions shoiad  be  unaffected  by  the  lapse  of 
the  limlt^  antitrust  defense  provided  in 
EPCA. 

CONCLUSION 

Consldenng  that  Industry  meetings  were 
completedfin  June  and  that  the  submission 
of  confidential  data  by  the  companies  is  not 
an  activity  which  raises  antitrust  problems, 
the  temporary  lapse  of  the  EPCA  antitrust 
immunity  should  not  impare  or  disrupt  the 
routine  (Operation  of  the  International 
Energy  Agency.  Should  an  oil  supply  disrup- 
tion occur  before  the  antitrust  defense  Is  ex- 
tended, the  Congress  could  quickly  enact  a 
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temporarj 
protect  oil 


extension  of  the   immunity  to 
companies  from  any  repercus- 


sions resulting  from  activity  taken  to  carry 
out  the  lEA  allocation  program. 

(Prepared  by:  Linda  Stuntz,  Associate  Mi- 
nority Counsel,  Energy  &  Commerce  Com- 
mittee.) 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  THOMAS  B. 
HAYWARD 

(Mr.  DOUGHERTY  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  DOUGHERTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  it  is  appropriate  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  that  on  June  30 
of  this  week  Adm.  Thomas  B.  Hay- 
ward,  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
will  be  retiring  from  duty. 

Admiral  Hayward  has  served  as  CNO 
since  July  1,  1978. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  served  as  a  member 
of  the  Sea  Power  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee  for 
the  past  4  years.  During  that  time  I 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  get  to 
know  Admiral  Hayward  quite  well.  He 
has  been  a  strong  advocate  of  a  first- 
class  Navy.  He  has  been  very  consider- 
ate at  times  when  we  have  perhaps 
disagreed  in  ways  we  thought  the 
Navy  should  go. 

I  think  it  is  appropriate,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  at  a  time  when  a  man  is  retir- 
ing after  distinguished  service  and  out- 
standing performance  of  duty  that  we 
in  this  body  should  publicly  recognize 
such  service. 

Too  often,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  Mem- 
bers of  this  House  choose  to  make 
absurd  comments  about  the  service  of 
the  generals  and  admirals  in  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

Admiral  Hayward  has  rendered  ex- 
ceptional service  to  our  country  since 
graduating  from  Annapolis.  He  has 
served  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations 
during  an  extremely  difficult  period  of 
time:  but  for  his  good  fortune  and  ours 
he  has  seen  our  Navy  through  to  the 
dawn  of  better  years. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Admiral 
Hayward  for  his  service  to  our  Nation. 
I  want  to  wish  him  Godspeed  and 
every  good  fortune  in  his  future  life. 


INTRODUCTION  OF  A  BILL  PRO- 
VIDING FOR  THE  DEVELOP- 
MENT OF  A  NATIONAL  HOSTEL 
SYSTEM  PLAN 

(Mr.  BEREUTER  asked  and  was 
given  permission  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks.) 

Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  introducing  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides for  the  development  of  a  nation- 
al hostel  system  plan,  an  initiative 
which  will  tremendously  enhance  the 
travel  and  recreational  opportunities 
available  to  our  Nation's  young  people, 
primarily  through  private  sector  run 
hostels. 

Traveling  through  and  around  the 
country  by  the  use  of  hostels  for  over- 


night accommodations  is  well  institu- 
tionalized in  Europe.  Beginning  about 
60  years  ago,  the  idea  has  now  spread 
to  49  different  countries  of  the  world. 

The  very  successful  hostel  systems 
developed  by  other  nations  have  pro- 
vided a  very  wholesome  opportunity 
for  millions  of  people,  and  particularly 
for  the  young,  to  learn  more  about, 
understand  and  appreciate  the  world 
around  them.  The  hostel  experience 
provides  for  an  expansion  of  friend- 
ships, and  often  for  healthful  exercise 
through  travel  by  hiking,  bicycling 
and  other  means  of  self-locomotion. 

The  United  States  is  one  of  the 
countries  which  does  have  a  develop- 
ing number  of  hostels,  but  our  system 
is  much  less  advanced  and  less  satis- 
factory than  it  should  be.  The  bill  I 
am  introducing  today  provides  for  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  work  in 
close  cooperation  with  the  private 
sector  and  the  related  youth  hostel 
and  recreational  associations.  These 
groups  would  work  with  the  Secretary 
to  investigate  the  opportunity  and  the 
need  for,  and  to  coordinate  the  devel- 
opment of  a  plan  for,  an  expanded 
system  of  hostels  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  this  bill  does  not 
authorize  a  grant  program,  a  bill  quite 
similar  to  this  one  passed  the  House 
last  Congress:  it  failed  to  receive 
action  by  the  other  body.  As  the  bill  is 
less  complex  and  does  not  authorize 
grants  I  would  hope  that  it  might  be 
enacted  this  year. 

We  need  to  closely  scrutinize  the 
benefits  of  an  expansion  of  the  hostel- 
ing  idea  in  the  United  States.  The  plan 
to  be  developed  imder  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  would  assist  us  to  do  that. 
Therefore,  I  would  hope  and  expect 
that  this  idea  would  find  considerable 
support  from  my  colleagues  in  the 
House. 


GENERAL  LEAVE 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unsuiimous  consent  that  all  Members 
be  permitted  to  extend  their  remarks 
and  to  include  therein  extraneous  ma- 
terial on  the  subject  of  the  special 
order  speeches  today  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English), 
the  gentleman  from  California  (Mr. 
Dixon),  and  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  FiTHIAN). 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BUDGET  DEFICITS  AND  HIGH 
INTEREST  RATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  PAtJL)  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  day 
someone  talks  about  Congress  sending 
a  message  to  the  financial  markets.  A 


favorable  budget  they  claim,  will  lower 
interest  rates:  a  huge  deficit  will  im- 
mediately raise  rates.  Some  have  been 
so  bold  as  to  claim  that  a  $100  billion 
deficit  is  the  cutoff:  SlOO  billion  or  less 
will  lower  rates,  more  than  $100  billion 
will  raise  them.  There  is  a  general  ac- 
ceptance in  Congress  that  big  deficits 
and  high  interest  rates  are  directly 
and  absolutely  related.  Yet  many 
economists,  both  monetarists  and 
supply-siders,  influential  in  the  admin- 
istration claim  there  is  no  relationship 
whatsoever.  Their  point  is  that  if  defi- 
cits are  not  monetized— if  new  money 
is  not  created  to  finance  the  debt— in- 
flation, an  increase  in  the  money 
supply,  will  not  occur,  and  interest 
rates  will  eventually  return  to  the 
levels  of  real  interest  rates,  historical- 
ly 3  to  5  percent. 

There  is  some  truth  in  what  they 
say.  If  no  monetization  of  the  Federal 
debt  occurs,  reasons  to  inflate  would 
be  significantly  reduced,  but  not  elimi- 
nated. The  Federal  Reserve  can 
always  inject  new  money  into  the 
market  for  the  needs  of  business.  In 
the  early  stages  of  an  inflationary  de- 
struction of  a  currency,  this  injection 
distorts  interest  rates  by  artificially 
lowering  them,  and  as  one  would 
expect,  it  stimulates  business,  result- 
ing in  the  "boom"  part  of  the  business 
cycle  that  is  welcomed  by  nearly  ev- 
eryone. 

Great  harm  is  done  by  those  who 
emphasize,  as  an  isolated  fact,  that 
deficits  per  se  are  not  inflationary  and 
do  not  cause  high  interest  rates.  They 
downplay  and  rationalize  deficits  and 
actually  claim  at  times  that  deficits 
"don't  matter."  The  tragedy  is  that 
this  reassurance  is  coming  from  fiscal- 
ly conservative  legislators  and  econo- 
mists. This  prompts  little  dedication  to 
eliminating  the  deficits— since  they 
join  ranks  with  the  Keynesian  liberals 
who  never  believed  deficits  were  all 
that  bad  anyway.  Talking  about  debt 
in  relation  to  the  percent  of  gross  na- 
tional product  (K>ntinues  to  reassure 
them  that  it  is  all  reasonable.  Howev- 
er, since  it  is  not  really  fashionable  to 
ignore  proponents  of  a  balanced 
budget,  it  is  tempting  to  delay  the 
hard  task  of  making  unpopular  cuts  in 
the  budget  and  put  it  off  for  a  while 
longer.  Taxes  are  unpopular,  yet 
spending  programs— welfare  and  war- 
fare—are demanded  by  the  powerful 
special  interests.  A  great  deal  more  in- 
flation of  the  money  supply  has  its 
shortcomings,  and  since  even  staunch 
liberals  agree  that  excessive  money 
creation  can  get  out  of  hand,  the  polit- 
ical gimmick  is  to  spend  now  and  to 
pay  later  with  an  "expanding  econo- 
my" and  "revenue  enhancements." 

This  is  a  miraculous  solution:  low 
taxes,  big  spending,  big  deficits,  no  in- 
flation, and  an  expanding  economic 
base  all  leading  to  adequate  revenues 
to  the  Government  to  eliminate  the 
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deficits,  next  year  or  next  generation. 
It  sounds  like  a  chain  letter  scheme, 
and  the  odds  of  it  working  are  about 
the  same.  Huge  deficits  were  to  be  ex- 
pected given  the  current  advisers  to 
the  administration,  not  a  balanced 
budget.  Nothing  else  could  have  oc- 
curred under  the  circumstances.  This 
does  not  reflect  a  lack  of  commitment 
on  the  part  of  the  administration  to 
reduce  Government  spending  and  debt 
sometime  in  the  future,  but  the  tech- 
nical plan  is  faulty  in  that  they  are 
not  facing  up  to  reality.  Since  facing 
reality  is  painful,  deficit  spending  is 
the  easy  way  out,  and  since  such  defi- 
cits are  Justified  by  intellectuals,  they 
gain  tacit  acceptance.  Through  huge 
deficits,  the  military  budget  can  be  ex- 
panded massively  and  financed,  and  no 
real  cuts  in  the  domestic  programs 
need  occur.  The  President  has  never 
deceived  us.  He  has  always  explained 
his  program  was  to  "slow"  growth  of 
domestic  programs,  not  to  cut  or 
repeal  them. 

Deficits  do  matter,  even  if  they  are 
not  inflationary  or  cause  high  interest 
rates.  In  reality,  the  odds  are  that 
they  will  be  monetized.  New  money 
will  be  created  to  pay  them,  and  the 
market  is  correct  in  anticipating  that 
happening.  Already  this  year  the  Mi 
portion  of  the  money  supply  has 
grown  at  a  rate  of  over  9  percent. 

Let  us  assimie  that  some  of  our  wild 
spending  programs  and  the  subse- 
quent deficits  they  cause  are  financed 
by  higher  revenues  gained  by  econom- 
ic growth  as  is  hoped.  Should  this  be 
reassuring?  I  do  not  believe  so.  Not 
only  is  it  bad  to  pay  for  programs  with 
the  deceitful  practice  of  inflation,  it  is 
nearly  as  evil  to  take  the  revenue  from 
an  expanding  economy.  The  Govern- 
ment programs  are  generally  bad  and 
serve  no  useful  purpose.  For  the  most 
part  they  harm  the  economy,  both  be- 
cause they  take  funds  from  the  private 
sector  and  also  because  Federal  eco- 
nomic planning  ends  up  doing  the  op- 
posite of  what  was  intended.  The  pro- 
grams should  be  rejected  on  principle, 
and  we  should  never  justify  their  con- 
tinuance by  claiming  they  are  benefi- 
cial and  then  hope  that  later  revenues 
will  pay  for  them. 

MOIIXY  QUAUTY  AND  IlfTKRXST  RATXS 

It  is  true  that  deficits  do  play  a  part 
in  establishing  interest  rates,  and  for 
several  reasons.  They  can  cause 
"crowding  out."  When  the  Govern- 
ment borrows  large  sums,  there  is  less 
for  private  borrowers,  and  this  helps 
to  push  interest  rates  up.  If  the  deficit 
is  monetized;  that  is,  the  Federal  Re- 
serve creates  more  money  to  fiiuuice 
the  debt,  this  further  devalues  the 
dollar  and  prompts  an  increase  in  the 
inflation  premium  built  into  the 
market-determined  interest  rate.  Even 
an  "easy"  money  policy  cannot  over- 
come this  factor  in  the  latter  stages  of 
an  inflationary  destruction  of  a  cur- 
rency. 


But!  with  this  recognition  that  defi- 
cits are  very  important  and  indirectly 
play  k  significant  role  in  setting  inter- 
est n^es,  it  is  a  bit  naive  to  think  that 
the  eiact  magnitude  of  this  year's  def- 
icit will  be  crucial  in  establishing  a 
trendl  A  $75  billion  rather  than  a  $100 
billioti  deficit  is  Just  not  going  to  make 
that  tnuch  of  a  difference.  True,  the 
absence  of  a  deficit  would  certainly 
cut  dpwn  on  the  "crowding  out"  but  it 
still  ^oes  not  address  the  subject  of 
the  quality  of  money  and  the  trust 
facto^  that  affects  the  interest  rate. 
Todalr  the  risk— or  trust  factor— is 
most  j  important  reason  that  interest 
rates  remain  higher  than  "they  should 
be."  ^en  if  the  Congress  miraculously 
passed  a  balanced  budget  resolution,  it 
is  doubtful  it  would  be  enough  to  re- 
store confidence  and  triist,  nor  would 
it  be  enough  to  give  our  money  high 
quality.  For  this  reason  interest  rates 
woul^  probably  remain  high. 

Th«  quantity  of  money  is  obviously 
important.  Overexpansion  of  the 
supp]^  will  reduce  the  value  of  each 
unit.  The  monetarists,  followers  of 
Milt<±i  Friedman,  emphasize  this  fact 
but  ^1  to  recognize  that  money  of 
quality,  such  as  gold,  is  quite  different 
from  fiat  paper  money.  With  a  truly 
convertible  currency,  one  that  people 
can  trust,  the  risk  factor  is  essentially 
eliminated.  While  adjusting  huge  defi- 
cits t<>  being  somewhat  less  than  huge, 
we  di  not  even  address  the  subject  of 
qualify.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  the 
opposite.  It  gets  everyone  concentrat- 
ing o|)  the  size  of  the  deficit  as  the  key 
facf 

Otier  than  very  temporary  dips  in 
interest  rates,  we  can  expect  rates  on 
the  ling  term  trend  to  break  the  previ- 
ous teak  of  21 V^  percent.  While  in- 
creaang  the  supply  may  lower  rates 
for  $  short  time,  it  will  not  instill 
trust|-it  will  serve  to  further  destroy 
trust!  and  quickly  raise  rates.  With 
mon4y  of  quality,  trust  is  restored,  and 
the  restraints  are  automatic  and  reas- 
suring. When  Congress  cuts  back  on 
spending,  this  will  also  help.  but.  more 
impo  rtant,  deficits  will  no  longer  be 
mon(  tlzed  if  gold  is  money. 

Hi|  h  interest  rates  caimot  be  talked 
dowi .  They  are  a  reflection  of  a  "sick" 
curr4  ncy,  and  budget  deficits  are  only 
indliEctly  involved.  The  inflationary 
syston  we  have  lived  with  for  50  years 
has  been  used  to  fund  both  welfare 
and  (warfare  without  direct  taxation. 
Budgetary  adjustments  will  not  be 
enough.  Off-budget  financing  and 
guariuiteed  loans,  all  part  of  the 
syst^  of  our  Inflation,  need  to  be 
over  lauled  or  repealed.  A  complete 
char  ge  in  the  nature  of  the  monetary 
unit  must  occur  if  the  interest  rate  is 
to  n  turn  to  historical  levels.  This,  of 
courie,  cannot  be  done  unless  the 
peoifle  end  their  love  affair  with  Big 
Government  so  that  on-  and  off- 
budi  et  deficits  are  eliminated  and 
guai  Buiteed  loan  programs  are  stopped. 
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It  is  on  y  out  of  frustration  and  lack 
of  understanding  that  Congress  chants 
about  m^estly  reducing  the  deficit 
and  "seiiding  a  message  to  Wall 
Street."  [Even  if  Wall  Street  were 
fooled  anu  rates  dipped  a  bit,  the  de- 
cline would  be  very  temporary,  for  the 
factor  of  I  the  quality  of  money  is  ig- 
nored. 

Everyone  recognizes  real  rates  of  in- 
terest shiuld  be  5  percent  or  less  and 
that  pride  increases  as  measured  by 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  are  now  5 
percent.  |ind  all  they  can  say  is  that 
current  interest  rates  are  "higher  than 
they  shoBld  be"  t>ecause  the  deficit  is 
so  large.  But  to  be  more  specific,  it  is 
because  our  money  Is  not  convertible 
into  anything  of  real  value  that  a 
"risk"  premium  is  added  to  interest 
rates.  That  is  why  the  rates  are  stay- 
ing high.  The  removal  of  this  premium 
will  occul  when  the  dollar  is  a  convert- 
ible currency  and  the  people  become 
convinced  that  the  size  and  scope  of 
Govemnfsnt  will  be  reduced.  The 
latter  would  also  restore  trust,  since  it 
would  r^nove  any  pressure  to  raise 
tax  rateaj  immediately  and  also  would 
discourage  any  scheme  to  "enhance 
revenue"  either  immediately  or  out  of 
hoped  ff>r  future  production.  Only 
after  thi4  is  recognized  and  the  proper 
steps  are  taken  will  we  see  interest 
rates  returning  to  levels  where  real 
economid  growth  can  occur.  The  cap- 
ital marliets  will  not  be  revived  until 
that  time. 

For  years  it  has  been  argued  that 
"high  in^rest  rates  are  inflationary." 
claiming  they  are  the  cause  rather 
than  a  symptom  of  inflation.  And  yet 
today  with  record  high.  real,  interest 
rates  our  current  price  increases  are 
minimal.] One  needs  to  understand  the 
nature  otf  money  to  understand  this 
"discrepincy." 

In  the  early  stages  of  inflation,  in- 
terest rites  are  "lower  than  they 
should  te"  by  mathematical  calcula- 
tion, an<  now  they  are  "higher  than 
they  shauld  be."  The  explanation 
given  by  the  free  market  economists, 
who  rejtict  mathematical  determina- 
tion of  value,  gives  us  the  answer. 
Only  in  understanding  that  interest 
rates  and  prices  are  set  subjectively  in 
the  marketplace  and  that  the  quality 
of  the  trust  in  money  are  key  elements 
in  their  determination  do  we  get  a  full 
explanation  of  why  interest  rates 
remain  t^igh. 

High  interest  rates  can  never  be  seen 
as  the  c^use  of  our  problems.  They  are 
the  symptoms  of  a  faltering  currency. 
They  art  not  the  result  of  a  budgetary 
impasse.j  Without  incorporating  an  un- 
derstand ing  of  the  nature  of  money 
into  the  debate  over  the  cause  of  per- 
sistent ligh  interest  rates,  progress 
cannot  t  e  achieved. 

But  rionetary  policy  alone,  even 
with  an  junderstanding  of  money  with 
respect  to  its  quality  as  well  as  its 
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quantity,  cannot  repeal  all  the  legisla- 
tive gimmicks  of  the  past  50  years  that 
have  served  the  special  interests. 
Whether  it  is  food  stamps,  medicare, 
"Ex-Im."  synfuels,  farm  subsidies,  or 
manufacture  of  weapons  we  will  never 
use,  all  special  interests  will  have  to  be 
cut  off.  It  must  be  recognized  that  de- 
valuing a  currency  is  a  deceitful  tech- 
nique for  financing  the  welfare-war- 
fare state.  The  welfare  is  of  both  the 
rich  man's  and  the  poor  man's  variety, 
and  the  warfare  expenditure  is  fre- 
quently for  the  benefit  of  arms  manu- 
facturers. Communist  dictators,  and 
fascist  dictators.  Rarely,  if  ever,  does 
any  of  this  spending  serve  the  general 
welfare  of  this  Nation— economically 
or  militarily  speaking. 

In  the  end.  the  philosophy  of  inter- 
vention must  be  challenged  and  re- 
placed with  the  philosophy  of  limited 
government  and  honest  money.  Noth- 
ing short  of  this  will  restore  confi- 
dence. The  world  survived  on  a  shaky 
Bretton-Woods  system  from  1945  to 
1971  because,  in  a  limited  way.  the 
dollar  was  almost  "as  good  as  gold" 
recognizing  it  still  had  some  quality  to 
it.  As  it  became  more  obvious  to  the 
world  that  it  was  no  longer  "as  good  as 
gold."  the  system  broke  down,  as  many 
predicted  it  would  even  at  its  incep- 
tion. Today  there  is  no  currency  "as 
good  as  gold"  and  the  inflation  of  all 
currencies  continues.  Restoration  of  a 
sound  system  is  no  easy  task,  and  no 
government  today  is  leading  the  way. 
Giving  lipservice  to  talk  of  balanced 
budgets  and  claiming  it  is  an  achieve- 
ment to  have  a  deficit  of  $100  billion 
because  the  deficit  could  have  been 
$180  billion  is  hardly  reassuring.  Much 
more  must  be  done.  As  important  as  a 
balanced  budget  is,  concentration  on 
the  deficit's  relative  size  and  its  hoped 
for  effect  on  interest  rates  is  nothing 
more  than  confused  and  diversionary 
political  activity.  Until  it  is  understood 
that  money  must  be  of  good  quality 
and  that  when  good  quality  is  lacking, 
its  lacking  for  the  precise  purpose  of 
financing  Government  expenditures 
that  taxpayers  would  not  otherwise  fi- 
nance—the problem  of  high  interest 
rates  and  huge  deficits  will  continue. 

The  modem  day  conservative  econo- 
mists' rationalization  for  deficits  is  the 
culprit  behind  our  budgetary  mess. 
They  have  gotten  the  administration 
off  the  hook;  it  no  longer  presses  for 
an  immediately  balanced  budget:  this, 
they  say,  can  come  later.  The  current 
acceptance  of  the  deficit  is  not  acci- 
dental, and  it  is  not  Just  coincidental 
that  we  now  have  economists  justify- 
ing deficits  from  the  conservative 
viewpoint. 

It  is  quite  true  that  eliminating  the 
deficit  involves  a  change  in  attitude 
about  Government.  Many  Americans 
are  demanding  this.  Yet,  Washington 
remains  insensitive  to  it.  The  elite  who 
work  on  the  Potomac  have  put  up  stiff 
resistance   and   the   special    interests 


continue  to  reinforce  the  need  for 
"business  as  usual"  to  continue. 
Where  the  liberal  resorted  to  inflating 
the  money  supply  to  pay  for  Big  Gov- 
ernment—realizing high  taxes  would 
not  be  welcome,  the  new  gimmick  has 
been  to  devise  a  way  to  pay  all  these 
programs  out  of  "future  productivity" 
without  explanation.  Either  way  you 
look  at  it,  it  looks  like  we  are  planning 
to  pay  later  for  what  we  want  today. 
We  are  counting  our  chicks  before 
they  are  hatched.  Certainly  higher 
taxes  would  not  be  welcomed  by  the 
taxpayer,  and  repeal  of  the  welfare 
programs— for  both  the  rich  and  the 
poor— will  not  endear  the  politician  to 
the  "king-makers."  But  paying  for  all 
of  this  out  of  future  productivity  rep- 
resents only  a  slight  variation  of  the 
old  philosophy  of  inflation  allowing 
the  "tax"  to  paid  for  through  higher 
prices:  Either  way,  it  is  hoped  that 
current  programs  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  future  earnings. 

Any  way  you  look  at  it.  it  allows 
Government  intervention  in  our  lives 
and  in  the  economy  to  remain  the 
same.  Even  if  miraculously  the  wel- 
fare-warfare state  were  sufficiently  fi- 
nanced out  of  future  productivity,  the 
evil  of  the  program  would  persist.  An 
interventionist  foreign  policy  and  do- 
mestic economic  intervention  would 
not  be  less  harmful  Just  because  some- 
one devised  an  underhanded  way  to 
continue  them  and  to  pay  for  them. 
The  truth  is,  though,  that  the  pay- 
ment will  not  come  out  of  productivi- 
ty: It  will  be  "paid  for"  by  more  trans- 
fer of  wealth  through  the  inflationary 
process  and  through  coercive  taxation. 
By  pursuing  these  measures,  produc- 
tivity will  decrease,  not  increase,  due 
to  the  malinvestment.  high  interest 
rates,  and  excessive  debt,  making  it 
even  more  difficult  to  finance  Big 
Government  without  causing  financial 
collapse. 

We  cannot  solve  our  serious  econom- 
ic and  political  problems  with  gim- 
micks. A  change  in  ideology  is  re- 
quired. Conservative  Justification  of 
deficits  is  a  great  danger.  And  it  is  the 
conservative  economists  who  have 
helped  to  justify  the  recent  budgets, 
and  they  have  done  a  great  disservice 
to  the  Nation. 

Without  support  and  encouragement 
from  the  intellectual  community,  the 
proposed  $100  billion  deficit  and  $211 
billion  increase  in  the  national  debt 
ceiling  would  never  have  been  pro- 
posed by  the  administration.  This 
hardly  can  be  the  way  to  restore  trust 
in  Government  and  in  the  money. 
This  contradicts  everything  the  Presi- 
dent said  prior  to  taking  office.  The 
tragedy,  of  course,  is  that  now  deficits 
are  tolerated  and  Justified  by  an  imag- 
inative scheme,  popularized  by  supply- 
side  economists.  "Don't  pay  the  bills 
today:  don't  inflate;  pay  the  bills  out 
of  future  earnings."  This  allows  the 
real  problem  to  be  pushed  under  the 


rug.  The  issue  of  Big  Government  is 
still  the  key  issue.  The  claim  that 
social  programs  need  not  be  repealed, 
their  rate  of  growth  need  only  be  al- 
tered downward— until  the  liberals 
return  to  office— also  permits  massive 
military  expenditues  to  Increase  with- 
out finding  a  way  to  pay  for  them  im- 
mediately. The  problem  of  the  budget 
will  not  be  found  in  the  accounting  de- 
partment: it  can  only  be  found  in  the 
philosophy  department.  When  we 
change  our  attitude  on  the  role  of 
Government  in  our  lives,  economy, 
and  foreign  policy,  the  solution  to  the 
budgetary  crises  will  be  automatic. 

The  problem  of  high  interest  rates 
will  never  be  solved  when  seen  as  a 
budgetary  problem.  Interest  rates  are 
a  monetary  phenomenon,  not  budget- 
ary. Monetary  policy  is  a  reflection  of 
the  political-economic  system  of  the 
Nation.  A  free  society  has  limited  Gov- 
ernment, a  free  market,  commodity 
money,  and  low  interest  rates.  A 
planned  society  has  interventionism 
and  paper  money.  The  paper  is  the 
creation  of  the  elite  who  do  the  plan- 
ning, but  can  never  raise  the  revenue 
to  pursue  the  social  and  military  pro- 
grams for  lack  of  public  appeal.  They 
must  then  be  financed  with  inflation- 
money  creation— and  this,  in  due  time, 
destroys  confidence,  depreciates  the 
currency,  and  brings  us  high  interest 
rates— an  inevitable  and  predictable 
consequence.  The  daily  fluctuation  of 
interest  rates  is  set  subjectively  in  the 
market  and  reflects  the  attitudes  and 
expectations  of  millions  of  people.  Al- 
though trends  are  absolute  and  results 
are  ultimately  predicUble.  the  rapidi- 
ty of  the  rise  and  the  intensity  of  the 
high  interest  rates  are  varible  and  un- 
predictable. 

Until  we  come  to  understand  the  re- 
lationship of  budgetary  deficits  to  phi- 
losphy.  we  can  never  expect  to  change 
interest  rates  by  accounting  modifica- 
tions in  the  budget.  It  is  vital  we  see 
the  connection  of  high  interest  rates 
to  the  nature  of  the  monetary  unit.  If 
not  we  will  not  solve  the  problem  of 
inflation  and  its  close  ally— high  inter- 
est rates. 
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SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1981 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  (Mr.  Corcoran)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday, the  House  completed  consider- 
ation of  H.R.  4326.  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  of  1981. 
As  a  supporter  of  this  bill.  I  was  espe- 
cially pleased  that  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  reduced  the  per- 
centage earmarked  for  small  business 
innovation  research  (SBIR)  programs 
in  Federal  agencies  from  3  percent  in 
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the  original  version  to  IV4  percent  in 
the  final  version  of  the  bill.  This  re- 
duction in  the  mandatory  set-aside  will 
bring  about  a  better  balance  with  re- 
spect to  the  economic  realities  of  free 
enterprise  and  competitive  bidding 
practices.  Although  I  favored  two 
amendments  which  would  have  had 
the  effect  of  exempting  the  very  sensi- 
tive Department  of  Defense  and  the 
Department  of  Energy  atomic  energy 
defense  programs  as  well  as  all  health- 
related  research  conducted  under  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  from  the  scope  of  the  bill,  I 
opposed  the  so-called  Science  and 
Technology  Committee  amendment, 
which  would  have  completely  de- 
stroyed the  concept  of  the  legislation. 
This  legislation  represents  the  best 
available  vehicle  for  assuring  that 
small  firms  with  innovation  capabili- 
ties get  a  fairer  share  of  Federal  re- 
search and  development  dollars.* 


COMPUTER-ASSISTED  CRIME 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
currently  seeking  cosponsors  for  H.R. 
3970,  the  Federal  Computer  Systems 
Protection  Act,  which  responds  to  the 
developing  computer-assisted  crime 
problem  involving  not  only  Federal 
agency  computers,  but  also  computers 
of  federally  insured  financial  institu- 
tions and  the  computers  of  businesses 
engaged  in  interstate  commerce. 

H.R.  3970  would  make  crimes  by 
computer  a  specific  Federal  offense. 
Such  crimes  now  must  be  prosecuted 
under  other  Federal  fraud  and  theft 
statutes.  Prosecutors  are  currently 
unable  to  make  effective  cases  under 
existing  Federal  laws  because  all  of 
the  40  or  more  statutes  that  could  be 
applied  were  designed  originally  to 
control  other  kinds  of  criminal  activi- 
ty. This  bill  would  give  prosecutors  a 
clear-cut  basis  for  prosecuting  anyone 
who  steals  information  from  a  com- 
puter or  who  alters  or  destroys  infor- 
mation in  a  computer  for  personal 
gain. 

This  bill  would  give  national  scope 
to  the  effort  to  prevent  the  rapidly  in- 
creasing criminal  activity  involving 
computers  which  has  already  reached 
frightening  proportions.  The  Federal 
Government  as  a  whole  uses  more 
than  10,000  computers.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  alone  uses  more  than 
3.000  computers  which,  among  other 
things,  disburse  approximately  $25  bil- 
lion a  year,  while  the  Department  of 
Health  and  Human  Services  comput- 
ers generate  some  80  billion  dollars' 
worth  of  checks— such  as  social  securi- 
ty—annually. In  the  private  sector, 
more  than  100,000  full-size  computers, 
and  200,000  minicomputers  are  cur- 
rently  in  use.  The  vulnerability  of 


these  computers  to  illicit  entry  and 
tampering  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  there  are  more  than  2  million 
peoplffl  in  America,  including  opera- 
tors, programers,  and  technicians,  who 
now  l(now  a  great  deal  about  the 
strength  and  weaknesses  of  computers. 
Moreover,  more  than  half  a  million 
Americans  have  personal  computers  in 
their  Homes,  and  there  are  more  than 
3  million  computer  terminals  in  busi- 
ness offices  in  the  country. 

The  estimated  total  annual  loss  from 
crimes  by  computer  ranges  from  $100 
million  to  several  hundred  million  dol- 
lars in  the  United  States.  This  is  still  a 
small  ^art  of  some  $40  billion  in  white- 
collar  crime  each  year,  but  computer 
crime  continues  to  grow.  Examples  of 
such  crime  include  the  $10.2  million 
which  was  transferred  by  telephone 
from  Security  Pacific  Bank  to  a  Zurich 
bank  Account  which  was  then  used  to 
buy  $1,145,000  in  diamonds  from  the 
Soviet]  Government.  An  employee  at 
Kelly  kir  Force  Base,  in  San  Antonio, 
Tex..  $tole  $100,000  in  Federal  funds 
which  I  were  paid  out  for  aviation  fuel 
that  was  not  purchased.  Inmates  at 
Leavenworth  Prison,  who  were  being 
trained  as  computer  operators,  ob- 
tained] tax  refunds  ranging  from  $600 
to  $l4,000  by  determining  Internal 
Revenue  Service  auditing  triggers  and 
submitting  false  tax  returns.  The  pros- 
ecutioti  of  a  company  which  stole  in- 
]ion  from  Department  of  Energy 

>rs  was  possible  only  because 
formation  was  transmitted  from 

Id   to   Virginia  by   telephone 

le  use  of  computer  systems  be- 
comes increasingly  pervasive  in  Ameri- 
can society,  the  growth  of  such  crimes 
becomes  Increasingly  serious.  Elec- 
tronic! funds  transfer  systems  are 
likely  to  become  the  future  basis  of 
the  country's  financial  and  economic 
systenis.  Theft  and  sabotage  of  these 
systems  could  have  a  profound  effect 
on  thi  economic  well-being  of  every 
Amerl  :an.  The  purpose  of  H.R.  3970  is 
to  pro  ride  Federal  prosecutors  with  an 
effective  tool  to  combat  this  growing 
threat  to  the  national  economy  and  to 
national  security. 

In  qrder  to  do  this,  the  bill  would 
impoafe  fines  of  up  to  $50,000  or  im- 
prisoipnent  up  to  5  years,  or  both  for— 

Whoever  uaes,  or  mttempts  to  use.  a  com- 
puter »lth  intent  to  execute  a  scheme  or  ar- 
tifice io  defraud,  or  to  obtain  property  by 
false  or  fraudulent  pretenses,  representa- 
tloiu,  or  promises,  or  to  embezzle,  steal,  or 
knowingly  convert  to  his  use  or  the  use  of 
anoth^,  shall,  if  the  computer— 

(1)  i4  owned  by,  under  contract  to.  or  oper- 
ated f<lr  or  on  behalf  of: 

(A)  the  United  States  Oovemment:  or 

(B)  a  financial  institution: 

and  the  prohibited  conduct  directly  Involves 
or  aff(  cts  the  computer  operation  for  or  on 
behalf  of  the  United  SUtes  Oovemment  or 
financ  al  institution:  or 

(2)  0  perates  In.  or  uses  a  facility  of,  inter- 
state e  immerce. 
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And  for  "whoever  intentionally  and 
without  ai  thorization  damages  a  com- 
puter" as  (described  above. 

The  def i  nition  of  a  financial  institu- 
tion includ  es: 

(A)  a  bank  with  deposits  Insured  by  the 
Federal  Deposit  Corporation: 

<B)  a  mei$ber  of  the  Federal  Reserve  in- 
cluding any  (Federal  Reserve  Bank; 

(C)  an  institution  with  accounts  insured 
by  the  Fed^«l  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance 
Corporatioi 

<D)  a  CI 
by  the  Nai 
tion: 

(E)  a  mei 
banic  systei 

(F)  a  mei 


t  imion  with  accounts  insured 
nal  Credit  Union  Administra- 


loan 


iber  of  the  Federal  home 
and  any  home  loan  bank: 
iber  or  business  insured  by  the 
Securities  Investor  Protection  Corporation; 
and  I 

(O)  a  brolier-dealer  registered  with  the  Se- 
curities ana  Exchange  Commission  pursu- 
ant to  section  IS  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934. 

The  definition  of  property  in  this 
case  means— 

Anything  [of  value,  and  includes  tangible 
and  Intangible  personal  property,  informa- 
tion In  the  ^orm  of  electronically  processed, 
stored  data,  or  any  electronic 
ling  representation  thereof,  and 


produced, 
data  proci 
services, 

"Compu' 
logical,  ariti 
electronic 
property 
ly  related 


means  a  device  that  performs 
metic,  and  storage  functions  by 
anipulation.  and  includes  any 
coRununicatlon  facility  direct- 
to  or  operating   in  conjunction 


with  such  a  device:  but  does  not  include  an 
automatic  typewriter  or  typesetter,  or  any 
computer  designed  and  manufactured  for. 
and  which  is  used  exclusively  for  routine 
personal,  family,  or  household  purposes  in- 
cluding a  portable  hand-held  electronic  cal- 
culator.      I 

As  far  ak  reserved  State  Jurisdiction 
is  concerned,  H.R.  3970  states  that— 

In  a  case  in  which  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  an  offense  as  described  in  this  section 
exists  concurrently  with  State  or  local  Juris- 
diction, the]  existence  of  Federal  Jurisdiction 
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does  not, 
Federal  Ju: 
erciae  of 
diacontlnui 


itself,  require  the  exercise  of 
liction,  nor  does  the  initial  ex- 
leral  Jurisdiction  preclude  its 
ion.« 


EDUCnON-IN-PORCE 
ICES  ACT  OF  1982 

:ER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  (Mr.  Barnes)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
today  IntBoducing  the  Fair  Reduction- 
in-Force  Practices  Act  of  1982.  How 
the  Federal  Government  reduces  the 
size  of  itslwork  force,  and  how  it  fires 
its  employees,  has  for  many  months 
been  a  subject  of  interise  discussion 
and  contrpversy.  The  Federal  Govern- 
ment sertice  task  force,  a  legislative 
service  ok-ganization  of  House  and 
Senate  Members  from  both  parties, 
has  for  tne  last  14  months  observed  re- 
ductions lin  force  and  their  conse- 
quences is  closely  as  any  group  in 
Goverrun^nt.  The  task  force  has  sur- 
veyed agdncy  RIF's,  has  worked  with 


personnel  professionals  in  the  field  to 
develop  Information  about  RIF  regula- 
tions, has  worthed  closely  with  employ- 
ee representatives  and  professional  as- 
sociations on  efforts  to  mitigate  the 
impact  of  RIF,  and  has.  on  several  oc- 
casions, alerted  congressional  commit- 
tees when  RIF  appeared  to  impinge 
upon  congressional  prerogatives. 

Based  upon  this  firsthand  experi- 
ence, the  task  force,  which  I  chair, 
concluded  that  RIF's  had  transformed 
one  of  the  most  highly  skilled  and 
dedicated  work  forces  in  the  world 
into  a  cori>s  of  Job  seekers.  Deflection 
of  employee  effort  from  agency  work 
to  self-preservation  adds  to  the  Feder- 
al deficit  and  enhances  the  impression 
that  the  Federal  Government  is  out  of 
control.  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment Director  Donald  J.  Devlne  has 
called  RIF  "a  costly,  disruptive  way  to 
cut  Oovemment  spending  and  person- 
nel." 

RIF  procedures  employed  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  Federal 
agencies  are  both  cumbersome  and 
complex.  Not  surprisingly,  the  number 
of  employees  who  have  endured  this 
process  in  its  entirety  and  who  have 
been  fired  by  the  Federal  Government 
since  April  1981— when  the  adminis- 
tration's work  force  reduction  program 
began  has  been  characterized  by  some 
analysts  as  "smaller  than  anticipated," 
Twelve  thousand  Federal  employees 
have  been  fired  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
enunent.  This  number  represents 
those  employees  who,  despite  their 
best  efforts,  could  not  find  other  Jobs 
within  the  Federal  Govenunent  before 
the  ax  fell.  OPM  estimates  that  up  to 
four  times  the  number  of  employees 
fired  were  literally  forced  out  of  Gov- 
ernment by  the  RIF  process;  some  re- 
tired and  some  quit. 

This  means,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  well 
over  half  of  the  Federal  agencies  have 
had  direct  experience  with  RIF.  A 
number  approaching  50,000  employ- 
ees—many times  the  number  of  em- 
ployees actually  RIF'ed— have,  at  one 
time  or  another  over  the  last  14 
months,  been  told  that  they  had 
reason  to  fear  they  would  become  a 
RIP  victim. 

RIF's,  therefore,  are  not  a  small 
problem.  We  cannot  undo  the  damage 
wrought  by  RIF  by  simply  by  chang- 
ing the  rules  by  which  employees  are 
RIF'ed.  The  Office  of  Personnel  Man- 
agement's solution  to  the  problem 
calls  for  rearranging  the  order  in 
which  RIF'ed  employes  are  discharged 
from  service.  In  fact,  abandoning  se- 
niority systems  and  veterans'  prefer- 
ence merely  invites  various  factions  to 
Join  in  bitter  struggles  to  block  such 
reforms. 

In  the  private  sector,  economic  ne- 
cessity is  teaching  labor  and  manage- 
ment to  reason  together.  Management, 
forced  to  conserve  human  as  well  as 
capital  resources,  recognizes  its  vested 
interest  in  the  experience  and  training 


of  its  employees.  Employees  realize 
that  their  survival  directly  depends 
upon  the  company's  fate.  As  a  result, 
agreements  which  a  short  time  ago 
seemed  impossible  in  industries  with 
long  histories  of  labor-management 
hostilities,  have  in  fact  been  ham- 
mered out. 

The  Federal  Government  is  the  Na- 
tion's single  largest  employer.  But,  im- 
happily,  it  is  also  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  unbusiness  like  employers.  RIF 
has  been  applied  throughout  Oovem- 
ment in  a  spirit  of  confrontation  and 
employees  have  responded,  naturally, 
as  a  group  under  attack.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  warns  that  this 
state-of-siege  mentality  must  inevita- 
bly drain  Federal  productivity  and  en- 
gender horrendous  cost  overruns. 

The  Fair  Reduction-in-Force  Prac- 
tices Act  of  1982,  provides  a  compre- 
hensive and  reasonable  alternative  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  administra- 
tive branch  seeks  to  implement  its 
policy  changes.  It  seems  patently 
unfair  to  subject  employees  who  have 
built  their  careers  in  Federal  service  to 
continued  employment  in  which  their 
contribution  is  discouraged,  and  high- 
level  performance  is  rewarded  by  de- 
motion or  firing.  Orderly  transitions 
must  accomodate  changes  in  policy  di- 
rection and  the  integrity  of  fully  man- 
dated programs  must  be  preserved. 

The  bill  I  am  introducing  today, 
along  with  over  20  original  cosponsors 
from  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  requires 
agencies— together  with  employees 
bargaining  representatives— to  explore 
cost-effective  alternatives  to  RIF.  The 
object  of  the  exercise  is  to  enable  the 
parties  to  reach  an  agreement  that 
either  avoids  RIF  or  mitigates  its  con- 
sequences to  the  satisfaction  of  all 
parties. 

When  the  parties  agree  that  no  re- 
ductions in  force  will  occur,  both  the 
agency  and  the  employees  will  be  dis- 
charged from  further  responsibilities 
under  the  bill.  However,  if  a  RIF  con- 
tinues to  appear  necessary,  the  agency 
must  seek  a  certification  from  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  that 
the  parties  have  complied  with  the  re- 
quirements of  the  legislation. 

To  faclliUte  the  determiiuition, 
agencies  will  report  on  the  conduct  of 
negotiations  to  OAO  and  OPM,  and 
employee  representatives,  including 
representatives  of  supervisory  and 
managerial  associations  recognized  by 
the  agency,  may  have  their  comments 
included  in  the  agency  report.  With- 
out such  certification  from  both  OPM 
and  OAO,  the  agency  may  not  conduct 
a  RIF. 

Negotiations  and  agreements  wUl 
also  focus  on  the  elimination  of  waste 
and  inefficiency.  Agencies  are  instruct- 
ed by  the  bill  to  develop  labor-manage- 
ment initiatives  to  route  out  waste  and 
inefficiency  in  a  manner  that  har- 
nesses employees'  desire  to  preserve 


their  Jobs  and  management's  desire  to 
resolve  their  need  to  achieve  savings 
equitably.  Working  together,  labor 
and  management  can  squeeze  the  fat 
out  of  government  without  killing  the 
patient  or  harming  the  public. 

The  benefits  to  the  workplace  of 
adopting  this  approach  should  be 
plain.  RIF  rumors  will  be  replaced  by 
a  steady  flow  of  hard  information  to 
employees.  Employees,  for  the  first 
time,  will  be  able  to  directly  influence 
the  level  to  which  their  interests  are 
safeguarded.  Employee  attentions  will 
be  shifted  from  efforts  to  bail  out  of 
the  agency  and  toward  efforts  to  pro- 
vide more  efficient  and  higher  quality 
services  and  materials  to  the  public. 

Members  should  understand,  howev- 
er, that  this  legislation  does  not  put  a 
moratorium  or  a  ban  on  firing  Federal 
employees.  It  does  not  render  manage- 
ment impotent  to  steer  an  agency's 
course  through  policy  changes.  Utiliza- 
tion of  the  mechanisms  outlined  in 
this  bill,  however,  should  result  in 
fewer  separations  from  agencies. 

In  those  instances  in  which  RIF's 
are  indeed  unavoidable,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  first  Government-wide 
system  for  placing  Federal  employees 
in  Govenunent  Jobs.  Expanding  place- 
ment opportunities  enables  Govern- 
ment to  stabilize  the  work  force  and 
reestablish  Job  security  as  a  magnet 
for  attracting  talented,  career-minded 
individuals  into  Federal  service.  The 
bill  would  require  OPM  to  match  em- 
ployees who  satisfy  minimum  qualifi- 
cations to  vacancies  that  exist  in  Gov- 
ernment on  the  basis  of  occupational 
category.  Priority  would  be  given  to 
placing  employees  in  Jobs  that  do  not 
force  them  to  relocate  or  undergo 
major  changes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  principal  Federal 
employee  unions  have  demonstrated 
their  eagerness  to  take  the  steps  out- 
lined in  this  legislation.  Employee  rep- 
resentatives recognize  that  if  agencies 
fail  to  perform,  if  we  cannot,  together, 
streamline  Federal  expenditures  to 
make  Government  more  efficient  in 
these  perilous  economic  times.  Federal 
employees  will  continue  to  pay  a  terri- 
ble price.  Employee  representatives 
also  realize  that  their  counterparts  in 
the  private  sector  are  learning  to 
speak  the  language  of  conciliation  and 
cooperation  that  they  must  learn  to 
speak. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legisla- 
tion which  I  am  introducing  today  pro- 
vides the  Federal  Govenunent  with 
the  means  to  participate  in  what  may 
become  a  new  era  in  labor-manage- 
ment relations,  an  era  in  which  neces- 
sity begets  opportunity  and  creativity 
overcomes  fear  and  prejudice.  The 
Fair  RIF  Practices  Act  of  1982  will 
enable  the  Federal  Govenunent  to  put 
its  house  in  order  and  its  business  on  a 
businesslike  basis. 
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A  section-by-section  summary  of  the 
legislation  is  available  at  the  Federal 
Government  service  task  force.  House 
Annex  No.  2,  room  H2301. 


THE  25TH  ANNIVERSARY  OP 
MEMPHIS  STATE  UNIVERSITY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Pons)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  PORD  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  share  with  you,  and 
with  my  distinguished  colleagues,  the 
occasion  of  the  25th  anniversary  of 
Memphis  State  University,  located  in 
my  home  district  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 
Memphis  State,  a  coeducational  State 
university,  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
prosperous  history  since  its  founding. 
It  began  in  1912  under  the  name  of 
West  Tennessee  State  Normal  School. 
In  1925,  it  became  a  senior  college,  op- 
erating primarily  to  educate  teachers. 
The  school  assumed  the  name  of 
Memphis  State  College  in  1941.  when 
its  liberal  arts  curriculim  was  expand- 
ed. Twenty-five  years  ago,  on  July  1, 
1957,  the  Tennessee  State  Legislature 
granted  the  college  university  status, 
and  since  that  date,  Memphis  State 
University  has  continued  to  grow  and 
to  play  a  vital  role  in  the  Memphis 
community 

Under  the  able  leadership  of  Dr. 
Cecil  Humphreys,  who  became  presi- 
dent in  1959,  Memphis  State  Universi- 
ty expanded  to  its  present  size,  incor- 
porating four  undergraduate  colleges, 
the  school  of  law,  the  graduate  school, 
and  the  divisions  of  public  service  and 
continuing  education.  The  university 
now  boasts  an  enrollment  of  20,000 
students  from  50  States  and  59  foreign 
countries.  The  campus  spreads  over 
1,100  acres  and  includes  over  100 
buildings. 

Throughout  the  past  25  years,  Mem- 
phis State  has  made  invaluable  contri- 
butions to  the  Memphis  community. 
Many  prominent  Memphians,  includ- 
ing bank  presidents,  corporate  execu- 
tives, media  personalities,  sports  stars, 
and  a  variety  of  professionals,  are 
united  in  a  common  allegiance  to 
Memphis  State,  their  alma  mater. 

Memphis  State  University  has 
played  a  vital  role  in  the  development 
of  the  Memphis  business  community. 
Its  excellent  educational  facilities 
have  aided  the  community  in  attract- 
ing industry  and  supporting  the  local 
economy.  Its  bureau  of  business  and 
economic  research  furnishes  midsouth 
businesses  and  industry  with  informa- 
tion and  studies  which  facilitate  their 
economic  growth.  The  college  of  busi- 
ness also  offers  assistance  to  small 
businesses  in  the  community. 

Memphians  are  proud  of  their 
southern  heritage,  and  Memphis  State 
has  contributed  greatly  to  the  appre- 
ciation of  southern  folklife.  It  oper- 
ates the  Chucalissa  Indian  village  and 


Museum,  which  receives  100,000  visi- 
tors annually.  It  also  houses  the  uni- 
versity Mississippi  Valley  collection,  a 
depositary  of  local  historical  artifacts. 

Memihis  is  internationally  re- 
nowneq  for  its  prominent  musicians, 
and  Memphis  State  has  worked  dili- 
gently to  promote  this  heritage.  The 
university's  new  college  of  communica- 
tions and  fine  arts  offers  recording  fa- 
cilities to  local  artists.  Memphis  State 
also  sponsors  an  annual  Jazz  festival 
and  a  salute  to  Memphis  music,  honor- 
ing artists  who  have  contributed  their 
talents  to  the  Memphis  music  indus- 
try. Metnphis  artist  B.  B.  King  will  be 
honorea  by  this  year's  program. 

Over  the  years,  Memphis  State  has 
led  the  ;f  ield  in  many  areas  of  scholar- 
ly accomplishment  and  academic 
achieveinents.  Recently,  the  university 
has  attained  a  national,  and  even 
international,  perspective.  It  has  invit- 
ed guest  scholars  to  give  lectures,  pro- 
moted (|he  international  aspects  of  the 
econom^,  and  funded  research 
project!  which  have  united  scientists 
and  humanists  through  exchange  pro- 
grams. I 

Memphis  State  also  offers  communi- 
ty services  to  the  handicapped  and  un- 
employed. Its  speech  and  hearing 
center  helps  citizens  of  all  ages  with 
speech  knd  hearing  disorders.  Courses 
are  offtred  at  local  hospitals  and  this 
year,  tne  university  is  establishing  new 
programs  for  handicapped  citizens 
who  caanot  reach  the  campus. 

Simil^ly.  the  Memphis  State  Legal 
Clinic  offers  legal  assistance  to  a  great 
number  of  low  income  or  unemployed 
citizens. 

In  addition  to  these  community  serv- 
ices, Memphis  State  University  recent- 
ly camf  to  the  limelight  once  again, 
because  of  its  excellent  basketball 
team,  'this  year  Memphians  faithfully 
flocked)  to  watch  forward  Keith  Lee 
and  the  entire  Memphis  State  basket- 
ball team  consistently  trounce  its  op- 
ponent^.  The  Memphis  community  is 
proud  af  the  fact  that  the  team  made 
it  to  the  regional  playoffs. 

I  looH  forward  to  another  25  years  of 
accomplishments  from  this  fine  uni- 
versity, and  I  know  my  colleagues  will 
Join  wtth  me  in  congratulating  Presi- 
dent Tiiomas  Carpenter,  the  Tennes- 
see State  board  of  regents,  and  the 
Memphis  State  University  family  on  a 
quartet  of  a  century  of  academic  ex- 
cellence and  community  service.* 
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lOTINO  REFUGEE  SELF- 
SUFFICIENCY 

SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previf>us  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Mazzoli) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Tuesdfliy  of  this  week  the  House,  by  a 
vote  of  357  to  58,  passed  H.R.  5879,  the 
Refugee  Assistance  Amendments  of 
1982.  The  passage  of  this  important 


legislation  -epresented  the  exercise  of 
sound  Judgment  and  good  sense.  I 
commend  my  colleagues  for  giving  the 
measure  such  overwhelming  support. 

Although^  H.R.  5879  serves  the  im- 
portant function  of  reauthorizing  ap- 
propriations for  the  resettlement  of 
refugees  ii^  the  United  States,  it  is 
more  than  simply  a  reauthorization 
bill.  The  bill  includes  a  number  of  pro- 
visions which,  when  read  together,  es- 
tablish a  siiigle  policy  goal— the  reduc- 
tion of  well  ire  dependency  on  the  part 
of  refugees, 

One  such  provision  deals  with  refu- 
gees who  a|-e  students.  Under  the  bill, 
full  time  students  at  institutions  of 
higher  leartiing  would  t>e  ineligible  for 
assistance  onder  that  program  known 
as  refugee  cash  assistance.  This  provi- 
sion parallels  a  provision  in  the  Onmi- 
bus  Budget!  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981, 
which  tightened  student  eligiblity  re- 
quirements, under  the  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  program. 

In  tracing  the  genesis  of  the  welfare 
eligibility  restrictions  in  H.R.  5879. 
one  will  find  that  it  was  spawned  not 
so  much  out  of  our  desire  to  parallel 
the  AFDC  rules  as  it  was  out  of  our 
need  to  respond  to  frequent  com- 
plaints—principally from  California 
officials  and  taxpayers— that  refugees 
attending  college  full  time  were  subsi- 
dizing their  education  with  refugee 
cash  assistance. 

The  provision  in  question  was  added 
to  H.R.  !!f879  during  subcommittee 
markup  on  May  5,  1982.  Two  weeks 
later,  the  Office  of  Refugee  Resettle- 
ment at  H^IS  issued  an  action  trans- 
mittal whi^h  substantially  incorporat- 
ed the  cash  eligibility  tightening  provi- 
sion in  H.RL  5879. 

Reducing  refugee  welfare  dependen- 
cy has  be^  a  main  objective  of  my 
Subcommittee  on  Immigration,  Refu- 
gees, and  jlntemational  Law  during 
this  Congress.  The  subcommittee  has 
explored  t^is  problem  with  witness 
after  witness,  at  hearing  after  hearing, 
most  recently,  at  a  hearing  on  April  22 
of  this  yea^.  I  am  gratified  that  the  ad- 
ministratlofi  has  finally  gotten  the 
message  that  Congress  will  not  toler- 
ate exorbitant  refugee  dependency 
rates  and  that  every  effort  must  be 
made  to  reduce  them  immediately,  if 
the  refugee  program  is  to  be  pre- 
served. 

On  behalf  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration,  Refugees,  and  Interna- 
tional Law,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement 
(ORR)  and  especially  its  Director, 
Philip  Hawkes,  for  responding  to  the 
subcommittee's  concern  in  such  a 
timely  and  responsible  manner.  In  the 
months  ahead,  I  and  the  rest  of  the 
subcommittee  will  work  closely  with 
ORR  and  Mr.  Hawkes  to  continue  the 
essential  task  of  reducing  refugee  wel- 
fare depen  dency  rates. 
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In  this  regard,  I  urge  not  only  the 
Office  of  Refugee  Resettlement,  but 
also  the  State  Department,  which  con- 
tracts with  those  voluntary  agencies 
which  actually  resettle  refugees,  to 
move  forward  with  a  refugee  place- 
ment policy  that  builds  from  the  pro- 
posed interim  placement  policy  issued 
several  months  ago  by  ORR  to  incor- 
porate the  placement  guidelines  con- 
tained in  H.R.  5879.  as  passed  by  the 
House.* 


D  1720 

IMPEACHMENT  OP  PAUL 
VOLCKER,  NO.  3 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  (Mr.  Gonzalez)  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker, 
today,  as  I  did  earlier  this  week  on 
"Tuesday,  I  continue  the  process  Icnown 
as  "The  Impeachment  of  Paul 
Volcker,  No.  3."  On  this  occasion  I  will 
first  set  out  a  little  summation. 

As  I  have  said  repeatedly,  the  intro- 
duction of  my  resolution  for  the  im- 
peachment of  Paul  Volcker,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Federal  Reserve  Board, 
will  take  place,  and  a  separate  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  the  members  of 
the  Open  Market  Committee,  which 
means  the  entire  board  plus  the  five 
private  bankers  who  are  part  of  the 
Open  Market  Committee,  will  be  dealt 
with  in  case  it  is  necessary  after  we 
have  completed  the  presentation  of 
the  effort  in  behalf  of  the  impeach- 
ment of  Paul  Volcker. 

As  I  have  also  said  before,  I  fully  re- 
alize and  have  been  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  introduction  of  this  type  of 
resolution—and  this  is  the  first  time  in 
the  history  of  the  Congress  and  since 
the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  Act  of  1913  that  such  a  thing 
has  occurred— has  received  dismissal: 
there  has  been  a  summary  dismissal  of 
this  effort  as  being  something  not  in 
full  serious  intent  and  purposefully 
initiated,  but  rather,  as  some  gesture 
suspected  by  most  as  being  a  flamboy- 
ant or  bombastic  effort  perhaps  to  at- 
tract publicity  or  something  of  that 
sort. 

This  week,  on  Tuesday,  I  mentioned 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  for 
the  introduction  of  that  resolution, 
plus  the  three  bills  having  to  do  with 
the  reform  and  the  restructuring  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  was  in 
order  to  insure  that  it  becomes  ac- 
countable to  the  people.  We  are  not 
talking  about  its  being  accountable  to 
us  as  individual  Members  of  Congress 
or  to  the  President  but  to  the  people 
of  this  country.  And  that  is  what  we 
are  all  about.  We  must  never  forget 
that  we  are  here  only  because  we  are 
the  temporary  agents  of  the  people. 
Paul  Volcker  is  a  hand-picked,  ap- 
pointed fiduciary  and  fiscal  agent  of 
the  U.S.  Treasury.  This  is  his  sole  offi- 


cial capacity  and  power— as  an  agent. 
And  since  when,  even  in  the  oldest  tra- 
ditions and  precedents  of  the  common 
law,  much  less  the  statutory  law,  and 
even  in  those  precedents  of  American 
jurisprudence,  is  an  agent  ever  any- 
thing but  subservient  to  the  principal 
whom  he  serves  as  agent? 

Yet,  as  I  have  said,  the  Chairmen  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  this  one 
and  past  ones,  act  and  continue  to 
behave  as  if  they  are  free-wheeling,  in- 
dependent, autonomous  agents. 

This  is  like  what  was  once  said  by 
John  Adams  about  George  Washing- 
ton when  he  said,  "There  is  that  tall 
Virginian,  booted,  spurred,  and  ready 
to  ride  on  the  hapless  backs  of  man- 
kind." In  other  words,  he  was  alluding 
to  the  fact  that  George  Washington 
was  charged  at  that  time  with  being 
arrogant,  and  he  thought  perhaps  if 
the  American  people  did  not  look  out, 
he  would  want  to  be  a  king.  History 
shows  us  how  groundless  that  fear  and 
charge  was. 

Nevertheless,  Mr.  Volcker  acts  as  he 
were  God-ordained  and  as  if  he  were 
"booted,  spurred,  and  ready  to  ride  the 
hapless  t>acks"  of  the  American 
people. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Board,  as  a 
fiscal  agent  of  the  U.S.  Treasury,  in 
effect  has  arrogated  to  itself  the 
power  of  formulating  all  of  the  laws 
governing  the  issuance  of  credit  and 
making  the  complete  determination  of 
the  monetary  and  fiscal  matters  of 
this  Government,  this  country,  and 
this  people.  Certainly,  even  in  the  be- 
ginning, with  the  Continental  Con- 
gresses, the  first  Congress  in  1789  and 
all  the  subsequent  Congresses,  such  a 
principle  has  never  been  visualized  or 
accepted,  even  in  any  kind  of  a  tacit 
way.  Only  through  dereliction  of  duty 
or  abdication  of  trust  in  both  the  case 
of  the  executive  branch  and  the  legis- 
lative branch  has  this  been  suffered  to 
pass,  a  situation  where  the  American 
people  are  being  crucified  and  busi- 
nesses and  enterprises  and  initiatives 
are  being  crucified  on  this  altar  of  ex- 
tortion and  usurious  and  high  interest 
rates. 

We  can  ponder  and  debate  and  argue 
all  about  what  causes  interest  rates. 
That  is  fine.  But  as  long  as  the  princi- 
pal that  has  the  power  admits  to  that 
power,  boasts  of  that  power,  and 
avows  that  power  to  determine  the 
level  of  Interest  rates.  I  do  not  care 
whose  theory  is  advanced,  that  matter 
has  to  be  addressed. 

The  Federal  Reserve  cannot  be  al- 
lowed to  have  it  both  ways;  the  Presi- 
dent cannot  be  allowed  to  let  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  have  it  both  ways;  the 
Congress  cannot  be  allowed  to  let  the 
Federal  Reserve  have  it  both  ways. 
The  Federal  Reserve  says  on  the  one 
hand  that  it  does  control  Interest  rates 
through  its  monetary  policies,  and  by 
the  fact  that,  through  its  open  market 
mechanism,  it  can  determine  the  fate 


of  any  governmental  administration 
by  the  setting  in  secret  of  the  Treas- 
ury bill  rates  and  other  paper  of  the 
(jrovemment.  its  I  O  U's  and  the  like, 
it  has  the  power  and  anybody  who  has 
that  power  has  the  power  to  make  or 
destroy  an  administration.  And  the 
means  and  the  wherewithal  is  through 
this  high-interest  rate  that  no  country 
in  the  history  of  mankind  has  been 
able  to  tolerate. 

As  I  have  pointed  out,  mankind  has 
had  to  construct  laws  limiting  that 
tendency  toward  usury  since  700  years 
before  Christ.  And  here  in  the  United 
States  of  all  places,  I,  for  one.  never 
dreamed  it  would  happen,  and  neither 
did  my  great  predecessor  leaders  in 
the  Congress  who  have  addressed 
themselves  to  this  subject  matter  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  down  to  Wright 
Patman,  that  equally  great  American 
and  Texan,  who  battled  to  the  death 
what  he  could  see  was  forming  as  the 
biggest  threat,  "greater,"  as  Jefferson 
said.  "Than  the  threat  of  any  standing 
army."  And  that  threat  was  those  in- 
terest rates. 

The  idea  that  such  a  thing  as  a  2m- 
percent  interest  rate  would  in  effect 
be  legalized  in  this  country  is  just  so 
unt>elievable  to  me  at  this  time  that  I 
can  hardly  admit  that  it  has  hap- 
pened, and  that  we  would  have  a  plain, 
ordinary  businessman  having  to  be 
crucified  on  that  cross  of  usury,  be- 
cause if  he  simply  wants  to  obtain  a 
loan  or  line  of  credit  to  get  his  inven- 
tory of  stock  for  his  business,  he  is 
having  to  pay  over  16  and  17  percent 
now. 

There  is  no  country  in  the  world 
now  and  at  any  point  in  history  that 
could  long  remain  economically  intact 
with  that  kind  of  an  imposition  of 
such  gross  injustice. 

So  I  have  summarized  and  finally 
this  week  arrived  at  the  second  specif- 
ic article  or  subitem  of  specific 
impeachable  offenses,  as  fully  defined 
in  precedents  as  well  as  in  the  written 
provision  of  article  II.  section  4,  of  the 
Constitution.  And  I  have  t>een  specific 
enough  after  I  have  explained  and 
summarized  the  general  language  and 
the  general  thrust  or  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  that  I  am  raising. 

I  am  in  dead  earnest.  I  am  serious.  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  gravity  and  the 
seriousness  of  the  charges.  I  am  fully 
respectful  of  the  name  and  reputation 
of  siny  human  being,  and  I  would  not. 
with  any  kind  of  motive  impelled  by 
any  kind  of  ambition,  ever  willfully 
smudge  or  attempt  to  smudge  the  rep- 
utation or  name  of  any  human  being. 
But  I  have  never  hesitated,  ever  since 
being  chao-ged  with  the  responsibility 
of  a  public  elective  office,  to  expose, 
when  brought  to  my  attention  and 
having  the  responsibility  to  act,  those 
areas  that  need  to  be  exposed,  no 
matter  how  powerful  the  individual  or 
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how    dangerous    it    is    politically    to 
expose. 

D  1730 

I  have  not  hesitated,  locally,  on  the 
State  level,  and  when  I  wa&  in  the 
State  senate,  and  up  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, so  that  hopefully  by  now  the  se- 
riousness of  the  purpose  and  intent, 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  for  the  Con- 
gress to  try  to  do  something,  because 
to  me  it  does  no  good  to  say  well,  I  am 
exposing  this  or  that  for  the  first  time 
if  we  do  not  bring  relief  to  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

What  the  American  citizen  wants  to 
know  is:  What  are  .you  all  doing?  Why 
can  the  Congress  not  do  something 
about  these  interest  rates,  about  these 
problems  that  are  besetting  us  and 
kiUing  our  enterprise  and  our  initia- 
tive? 

They  want  to  hear  the  theory.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  explain  that  that 
simple  request  cannot  be  either  simply 
explained  or  resofved.  It  is  going  to 
have  to  take  a  lot  of  work  to  do  that 
which  we  should  have  done  20  years 
ago. 

So  by  the  introduction  last  year  of 
these  articles  or  resolutions  of  im- 
peachment it  was  my  hope  that  at 
least  I  could  receive  the  benefit  of  a 
respectful  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee that  has  Jurisdiction,  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Being  denied  that,  I  then  took  the 
only  recourse,  because  these  legislative 
procedural  matters  in  this  case  of  this 
resolution  are  privileged.  We  have, 
thank  goodness,  under  the  rules  of  the 
House,  access  to  consideration  by  the 
full  House  without  the  impediment 
over  structure  of  the  refusal  of  a  com- 
mittee to  entertain  a  subject  matter. 

I  fully  intend  to  do  that. 

But  the  burden  it  placed  on  me  was 
to  come  before  this  forum  and  come 
before  the  bar  of  the  House  and  lay 
out  the  case  which  actually  should  be 
done  by  the  committee  that  has  juris- 
diction and  has  the  competency,  has 
the  staff,  and  has  the  budget,  which  I 
do  not  and  must  perforce  do  myself 
unaided  and  alone: 

But  I  am  charged  with  knowledge.  I 
do  belong  to  the  committee  that  has  a 
responsibility  along  the  lines  of  the  fi- 
nancial, monetary,  and  fiscal  matters 
of  this  country.  Therefore,  I  feel  im- 
pelled. Otherwise  I  could  not  look 
myself  in  the  eye  if  I  remained  silent, 
though  charged  with  the  knowledge 
that  I  am. 

So  today,  as  a  third  subarticle  or 
item  3  I  bring  forth  what  I  will  eventu- 
ally redraft  in  proper  language  and 
enumerate  them  in  this  forum,  as  I  am 
today,  as  part  of  the  general  articles; 
the  first  article  of  impeachment  of 
Paul  Volcker  with  the  three  specific 
subitems. 

I  gave  you  No.  1  last  week.  I  gave 
you  No.  2  last  Tuesday.  No.  1  being 
that  wrongfully  and  acting  amiss  said 


Paul  Vi  >lcker  did  meet  in  secret  in  the 
State  o  f  Florida  with  one  Walter  Wris- 
ton  aiid  others,  unknown  to  me. 
Walter  Wriston  being  the  big  head  of 
the  Fii^t  City  National  of  New  York, 
the  powerful  international  bank,  giant 
goliathj  and  one  Texas  billionaire 
tycoon]  Hunt,  Bunker  Hunt,  who  was 
engaged  in  that  pursuit  of  cornering 
the  silA^r  market,  the  most  speculative 
area  in  human  economic  existence,  the 
gold  and  silver  market,  the  most  con- 
trolled markets  by  the  speculators 
known  to  human  man. 

You  :annot  win.  It  is  like  going  to 
the  roi  ilette  table  and  thinking  you 
can  ou  fox  the  house.  It  is  the  same 
way  he  "e. 

Mr.  1  lunker  Hunt  thought  he  could 
comer  the  silver  market  which,  inci- 
dentally, has  become  susceptible  to 
speculittion  ever  since  the  abolition  of 
the  silver  transactions  tax  which  I  sin- 
glehanfledly  opposed  18  years  ago  in 
the  Banking  Committee.  Nobody 
would  Isten. 

THE  RtoLE  OP  RURAL  ELECTRIFI- 
CATION ADMINISTRATION 
SHOULD  BE  ENHANCED 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  English) 
is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  1:NGLISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
Congre^man  Ed  Jones  and  I  are  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  expresses 
the  sense  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives that  Federal  agencies  should  pay 
special  attention  to  the  needs  of  rural 
America  when  taking  any  action 
which  would  affect  the  development 
and  financing  of  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice. TMs  resolution  should  reacquaint 
Federu  agencies  with  what  Mr.  Jones 
and  I  nave  always  believed  is  a  key  re- 
sponsiQility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  grew  up  in  a  small 
town  in  western  Oklahoma— Cordell, 
Okla.,  to  be  precise.  My  roots  are 
there.  Kly  home  is  there.  I  know  first 
hand  that  the  preservation  and  devel- 
opment of  rxinl  America  is  vital  to 
this  country. 

Rural  America  is  the  keystone  of  our 
society  and  economy.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  productive  segments  of  the  econ- 
omy. The  natural  resources  which  are 
the  bttilding  blocks  of  industry  and 
the  anicultural  products  which  are 
the  building  blocks  of  human  life  both 
come  from  the  sparsely  populated  ex- 
panses of  our  Nation.  Agriculture  is 
the  sitigle  most  important  sector  of 
our  exports:  virtually  every  positive 
trade  lalance  in  U.S.  history  has  been 
the  product  of  the  agricultural  sector. 
The  Ikey  to  preserving  the  vitality  of 
rural  America  is  assuring  a  reasonable 
quality  of  life  for  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  live  in  the  countryside 
and  srftall  towns  across  the  Nation.  We 
do  not  want  to  see  repeated  in  this 
countty  what  has  happened  in  many 
other  places  around  the  world— condi- 
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leave  the  countryside. 
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happen  here, 
jwould  be  poorer.  Tennessee 
would  be  pporer.  The  Nation  would  be 
poorer. 

We  must,  as  a  government  and  a 
people,  continue  to  assure  that  the 
economic  development  of 
rural  Ameijica  keeps  pace  with  the  rest 
of  our  society.  Rural  America  must 
equfUly  in  the  benefits  and 
bounties  of  new  technologies  and  new 
developments  in  American  society. 

Modem  |  communications  have 
proven  one  of  the  most  vital  links 
keeping  tfiose  who  live  in  remote, 
ttled  areas  part  of  the 
of  American  society.  We 
in  those  communications 
links.  We  [must  make  sure  that  the 
benefits  of  the  new  communications 
technologies  and  services  are  shared 
by  all  Americans,  rural  as  well  as 
urban. 

That  is  not  an  easy  task.  Providing 
telephone  service  to  rural  America 
costs  more;  a  good  deal  more.  The  dif- 
ficulties of  mountains  and  desert  and 
forests  an^  distance  are  not  overcome 
cheaply.  And  we  face  growing  prob- 
lems with  Khe  financing  of  rural  serv- 
ices. 

We  are  an  a  time  of  turmoil.  The 
communications  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  evolving  rapidly  under  the  pres- 
sures of  new  technology  and  develop- 
ing competition.  As  chairman  of  the 
Government  Information  and  Individ- 
Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
Covemment  Operations, 
ersight  jurisdiction  of  the 
and  communications  func- 
e  Federal  Govenunent,  I 
e  acquainted  with  some  of 
s  occurring  in  communica- 
ve  heard  testimony  about 
es  on  local  service  and  the 
local  rates.  In  particular,  I 
have  heard  about  the  lack  of  attention 
paid  to  the  needs  of  rural  telephone 
service. 

had  a  lack  of  attention  to 
hone  service  before.  Be- 
and  1949.  the  number  of 
holds  served  by  telephones 
declined  b(y  several  percentage  points; 
at  the  same  time,  telephone  service 
was  expanding  rapidly  in  our  Nation's 
cities.  Only  with  the  Rural  Electrifica- 
lendments  of  1949  did  the 
universal  telephone  service 
realized  for  rural  America, 
cing  and  stewardship  of 
Electrification  Administra- 
en  the  critical  element  in 
pment  and  expansion  of 
rural  telephone  service.  The  REA 
must  conmnue  that  work  and.  in  this 
time  of  change,  lead  other  agencies  in 
preserving  the  gains  of  the  past  and 
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assuring  continued  development  in  the 
future. 

This  resolution  will  send  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  te  REA  and  other  agencies.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
join  with  Mr.  Jones  and  me  in  secur- 
ing the  rapid  passage  of  this  resolu- 
tion. 
The  text  of  the  resolution  follows: 
H.  Res.  516 
Resolution  expessing  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that  the  role  of  the 
Rural       Electrification       Administration 
should  be  enhanced  to  assure  that  Federal 
agencies  consider  the  needs  of  rural  Amer- 
ica in  establishing  policies  which  affect 
telephone  service  in  rural  America 
Whereas  the  Congress,  in  enacting  the 
rural  telephone  loan  program  in  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of   1936.  established  a 
policy  of  special  concern  and  iattention  for 
the  needs  of  rural  America  regarding  tele- 
phone service: 

Whereas  there  are  unique  capitalization 
and  service  requirements  applicable  to  the 
provision  of  rural  telephone  service  which 
are  reflected  in  the  provisions  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Act  of  1936  and  the  policies 
and  programs  of  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration;  and 

Whereas  there  is  a  continuing  need  for 
the  Federal  Government  to  give  special  at- 
tention to  the  capitalization  and  financing 
needs  of  telephone  service  in  rural  areas  and 
provide  the  greatest  practicable  support  to 
the  rural  telephone  financing  programs  ad- 
ministered by  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  that— 

(1)  the  Administrator  of  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Administration  should  establish 
policies  and  guidelines  which  will  assure 
that  Federal  agencies  consider  the  needs  of 
rural  America  in  connection  with  granting 
loans,  prescribing  rules,  and  establishing 
policies  which  affect  the  capitalization  and 
other  financial  requirements  of  telephone 
service  in  rural  America  as  established 
under  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  of  1936: 
and, 

(2)  such  Federal  agencies  should  act  con- 
sistent with  all  policies  and  guidelines  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  paragraph  ( 1 )  and  should 
consult  on  a  routine  basis  with  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration and  with  State  agencies  which  ad- 
minister rural  development  and  rural  tele- 
phone service  programs  when  such  Federal 
agencies  are  granting  loans,  prescribing 
rules,  and  establishing  policies  which  affect 
the  capitalization  and  other  financial  re- 
quirements of  telephone  service  in  rural 
America.* 

•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  join  with  Congress- 
man Glenn  English  in  introducing  a 
resolution  which  expresses  the  sense 
of  this  House  that  Federal  agencies 
should  pay  special  attention  to  the 
needs  of  rural  America  when  taking 
actions  which  affect  the  development 
and  financing  of  rural  telephone  serv- 
ice. 

I  believe  that  this  resolution  is  vital. 
In  this  time  of  change  for  the  U.S. 
communications  industry,  the  needs  of 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  live 
scattered  across  the  countryside  covQd 
be  ignored.  It  is  all  too  easy  to  lose  the 
small    voioes    in    the    whirlwind    of 
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Change  sweeping  through  the  world  of 
telecommunications. 

Even  when  the  world  was  slower 
paced,  the  needs  of  rural  America  were 
ignored— in  the  1930's  and  1940's.  The 
modem  communications  services 
which  are  critical  in  drawing  this 
Nation  together  were  not  shared  with 
the  small  towns  and  the  countryside. 
America  was  poorer  for  that. 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee  which 
oversees  rural  telephone  financing.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  amendments  to 
the  Rural  Electrification  Act  in  1949 
remedied  that  problem.  The  1949  legis- 
lation authorized  Federal  financing  of 
rural  telecommunications  through  the 
Rural  EUectrif  ication  Administration. 

The  reasons  that  that  legislation 
was  enacted  in.  1949  remain  valid 
today.  First,  large  telephone  compa- 
nies serving  cities  and  subiu'ban  areas 
consider  high-cost;  low-density  rural 
areas  imattractive  investments. 
Second,  small  rural  companies  are 
simply  unable  to  raise  the  capital  for 
necessary  development  and  expansion 
in  the  ordinary  commercial  markets. 

Without  the  Federal  assistance  pro- 
vided through  the  REA.  the  congres- 
sional policy  of  universal  telephone 
service  enunciated  in  other  laws  would 
never  have  been  realized. 

REA  provides  financing  through 
three  related  programs:  The  Rural 
Telephone  Bank.  The  insured  tele- 
phone loan  program,  and  the  guaran- 
teed loan  program.  Administration  of 
these  has  given  the  REA  a  unique  un- 
derstanding of  the  needs  and  problems 
of  rural  telephone  service.  As  it  has  as- 
sured the  development  of  rural  tele- 
phone service  in  the  past.  REA  must 
redouble  its  efforts  to  assure  the  pres- 
ervation and  expansion  of  them  in  the 
future. 

The  resolution  Mr.  Encush  and  I 
have  introduced  makes  sure  that  the 
needs  of  rural  America  will  get  the  at- 
tention they  deserve.  The  Administra- 
tor of  REA  is  charged  with  employing 
that  agency's  experience  to  develop 
policies  and  guidelines  which  will 
make  sure  that  special  attention  is 
paid  to  the  needs  of  rural  America  by 
the  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment as  they  sort  out  the  regulatory 
and  policy  changes  demanded  by  the 
communications  revolution. 

I  ask  all  of  the  Members  of  the 
House  to  join  with  Mr.  English  and 
me  in  securing  the  speedy  passage  of 
this  resolution.* 


THE  ERA  WILL  PREVAIL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten- 
mhib)  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  KASTENMEIER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  June  30.  the  first  stage  of  the  fight 
to  enact  the  equal  rights  amendment 
will  come  to  a  close.  I  say  the  first 


stage  because  those  of  us  committed  to 
equality  of  rights  under  the  law  re- 
gardless of  sex  will  not  abandon  the 
fight. 

There  are  scores  of  us  in  the  Con- 
gress prepared  to  reintroduce  the 
equal  rights  amendment  and  work  for 
what  can  only  be  described  as  a  totally 
just  and  long  overdue  amendment  to 
our  Constitution. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Nation  over- 
whelmingly supports  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  Over  75  p>ercent  of  the 
American  people  support  equality  of 
rights  under  the  law  for  women.  These 
people  will  not  t>e  quieted. 

At  some  point  in  our  history  I  am 
certain  we  will  look  back  and  find  it 
almost  beyond  comprehension  that  in 
1982  we  were  still  debating  whether 
the  women  of  this  country— more  than 
one-half  of  our  population— should  be 
treated  equally  under  the  law.  Those 
future  generations  will  surely  wonder 
at  the  narrowmindedness  of  a  few  in 
power  in  States  across  the  coimtry 
who  managed  to  keep  women  as 
second-class  citizens.  They  will  surely 
question  how  this  could  happen  in  a 
country  that  has  touted  to  the  world 
its  history  of  freedom,  equality,  and 
virtually  unlimited  opportunity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  make  certain 
that  that  will  not  be  the  final  note  in 
the  history  books.  We  will  win  this 
fight.  We  will  ultimately  prevail.  We 
will  finally  give  truth  to  the  statement 
that  helped  found  our  Nation— that  all 
people  in  this  country  are  created 
equal.  History  has  shown  time  and 
again  that  with  patience  and  persever- 
ence  justice  finally  wins  the  day.  So. 
too.  will  the  ERA.* 


CLEAN  AIR  WORKING  GROUP 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Alabama  /[Mr.  Shelby)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  SHELBY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  both  the  full  Energy  and 
Commerce  Committee  and  the  Sub- 
committee on  Health  and  the  Environ- 
ment. I  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
evaluate  and  vote  on  amendments  to 
the  Clean  Air  Act.  The  issues  are  im- 
portant and  complex.  It  is  equally  im- 
portant that  we  identify  and  discount 
passionate  but  unfounded  rhetoric. 

The  Clean  Air  Working  Group  sent 
all  Members  of  Congress  a  letter  dated 
June  22,  1982,  addressing  this  issue.  I 
commend  this  letter  to  the  attention 
of  all  Members  and  include  it  for 
printing  in  the  Record: 

The  Clean  Air  Workihc  Group. 
Wcuhinglon,  D.C..  June  22.  19S2. 

To  Members  of  Congress:  The  Clean  Air 
Working  Group  is  a  broad-based  coalition  of 
over  100  business  and  trade  organizations 
supporting  reform  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  this 
year.  We  support  amendments  to  the  Act 
that  are  a  matter  of  public  record  complete 
with  Justification  and  documentation.  The 
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purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  call  to  your  at- 
tention a  series  of  unwarranted  actions  by 
certain  environmental  organizations  which 
appear  to  be  designed  to  mislead  both  the 
general  public  and  the  Congress. 

The  latest  in  a  long  series  of  irresponsible 
and  inflammatory  public  statements  and 
news  releases  was  issued  recently  by  the  Na- 
tional Audubon  Society.  A  study  and  accom- 
panying press  release  accused  the  Congress 
and  the  Administration  of  proposing  to 
weaken  the  Clean  Air  Act  in  a  manner  that 
could  result  in  2.000  excess  deaths  each  year 
west  of  the  Mississippi.  EPA  reviewed  the 
study  and  concluded  that  the  assumptions 
and  methodology  used  in  this  report  are  not 
supportable.  An  EPA  official  characterized 
the  study's  conclusions  as  absurd  and  as 
simply  ridiculous.  It  is  regrettable  that  the 
respected  Audubon  Society  apparently  is 
abandoning  its  history  of  responsible  contri- 
butions to  environmental  policy-making  in 
favor  of  politically-motivated  rhetoric. 

This  is  not  an  isolated  incident.  Several 
weeks  ago.  the  National  Clean  Air  Coalition 
issued  a  report  citing  over  300  industrial  fa- 
cilities for  discharging  "hazardous  pollut- 
ants." An  analysis  of  these  allegations  re- 
vealed that  many  of  these  facilities  had 
been  closed  for  years,  or  had  never  produced 
the  materials  referred  to  in  the  reports,  or 
had  ceased  producing  the  materials  years 
ago.  When  confronted  with  these  facts,  the 
Coalition  admitted  that  they  had  used  a 
three-year-old  study  done  for  EPA  by  a  con- 
sultant who  had  made  these  estimates  from 
data  that  were  even  more  out  of  date.  Ap- 
parently no  effort  had  been  made  to  verify 
the  daU  t>efore  issuing  the  defamatory 
press  release.  To  my  knowledge,  they  have 
not  publicly  retracted  errors  brought  to 
their  attention  by  the  owners  of  facilities 
wrongfully  cited  in  their  report. 

In  a  recent  fund-raising  letter,  the  Natu- 
ral Resources  Defense  Council  stated,  "this 
year  alone,  more  people  will  die  from  air 
pollution-related  deaths  than  will  die  in 
automobile  accidents."  The  letter  makes  no 
reference  to  evidence  in  support  of  such  a 
statement.  The  fact  is  that  prominent  scien- 
tists have  published  in  formation  that  con- 
tradicts this  conclusion. 

The  National  Clean  Air  Coalition  has  vi- 
ciously attacked  the  sponsors  of  H.R.  5252 
and  reported  that  this  bill  would  Jeopardize 
public  health.  Not  once  did  they  inform  the 
public  that  H.R.  5252  would  retain  every 
ambient  air  quality  standard— standards 
which  are  explicitly  designed  to  protect  sus- 
ceptible members  of  the  population  from 
any  adverse  health  effect  with  an  added 
margin  of  safety.  Other  statements  in  their 
attack  were  specifically  rebutted  in  a  press 
advisory. 

A  Sierra  Club  fund-raising  letter  and  a 
more  recent  letter  from  The  Wilderness  So- 
ciety both  use  extreme  rhetoric  and  unfair 
characterization  to  finance  their  ongoing 
clean  air  lobby  and  grassroots  efforts.  Obvi- 
ously, the  environmental  community  will 
continue,  perhaps  intensify,  their  efforts  to 
defeat  H.R.  5252.  We  urge  you  to  consider 
their  statements— past  and  future— careful- 
ly. 

We  conclude  that  certain  environmental 
organizations  have -undertaken  a  deliberate 
campaign  to  frighten  the  American  public 
and  the  Congress  and  to  inhibit  a  fair 
debate  of  amendments  to  the  Clean  Air  Act. 
We  urge  you  not  to  be  deceived  by  these  tac- 
tics. Americans  want  clean  air  but  they  also 
want  Jobs  and  economic  development.  That 
is  the  debate— how  to  update  the  Act  to 
Insive  continuation  of  a  decade  of  progress 
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in  air  ( luality  improvements  without  inter- 
fering with  economic  development  in  the 
'80s. 

The  Clean  Air  Act  can  be  simplified  and 
streamUned  to  provide  new  job  opportuni- 
ties an4  economic  growth  and  acconunodate 
energy  and  strategic  mineral  development 
without  sacrificing  air  quality.  We  urge  you 
to  support  sensible  reform  of  the  Clean  Air 
Act  an4l  to  discount  the  passionate  but  un- 
funded rhetoric  of  some  environmental  or- 
ganiza^ons. 

£^cerely. 

Eakl  W.  Mallick, 

Chainnan.m 


reassess 
threat  to 


RESG  LUTION 


SEEKS     HALT     TO 
OP    ETHIOPIAN 


DBF  ORTATION 
REltuOEES 

The!  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tlemati  from  California  (Mr.  Dixon)  Is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  DIXON.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
along  !with  Jack  Kemp  and  55'  of  our 
colleagues  in  the  House,  I  am  intro- 
ducinj  a  sense  of  the  Congress  resolu- 
tion clncemlng  Ethiopian  refugees. 

Thi4  resolution  is  also  to  be  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  today  by  Paxtl 
TsoNdAS  and  Namcy  Kassebattm.  with 
sponsorship  by  Senators  CiiAifSTOif. 
MoYN^HAif.  Levin,  and  Kennedy. 

Thi4  resolution  addresses  the  imme- 
diate threat  to  Ethiopians,  urging  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  revise  his  De- 
partnient's  policy  in  order  to  halt  de- 
portatton  proceedings  that  could 
affect^up  to  15.000  Elthiopians  now  in 
the  United  States. 

Following  the  Marxist  revolution  in 
Ethiopia  and  its  regime's  blatant  vio- 
lence and  religious  and  political  perse- 
cution, beginning  in  1977  extended  vol- 
untary departure  was  granted,  allow- 
ing Bthiopians  here  in  the  United 
Statef  to  remain  indefinitely. 

The  return  of  these  individuals 
would  have  exposed  them  to  certain 
persecution  for  their  political  and  reli- 
gious beliefs.  In  August  of  1981.  with- 
out public  discussion  or  comment,  the 
Department  of  State  determined  that 
the  t^rmoU  within  Ethiopia  had  stabi- 
lized ^to  a  considerable  degree,  and 
therefore  recommended  the  cancella- 
tion by  INS  of  the  extended  vblimtary 
depasitfe  program. 

Notices  for  Ethiopians  to  appear  at 
deportation  proceedings  were  issued, 
and  $  great  fear  rose  up  across  the 
country  by  individuals,  and  their 
friends  and  families  of  an  imminent 
return  to  a  country  without  individual 
\,  and  where  the  government  has 
led  retribution  against  those 
to  have  spoken  ill  of  the  cur- 
kovemment. 

le  Oovemment  sponsored  kill- 
id  disappearances  have  ebbed 
their  height  during  the  red 
terro^  of  1979,  by  no  stretch  of  one's 
imag  nation  should  the  United  States 
foreciably  repatriate  individuals  to 
this  I  ovemment. 


ings 
from 


June  i4,  1982 


This  resi  >lution  asks  the  Secretary  to 


conditions     and     potential 
these  individuals  and  revise 


the  Depaiiment's  recommendation  ac- 
cordingly. It  specifically  asks  that  ex- 
tended voluntary  departure  be  contin- 
ued for  a^  Ethiopians  who  have  con- 
tinuously resided  in  the  United  States 
since  before  January  1. 1980. 

This  distinction  reflects  current  leg- 
islative proposals  for  amnesty  included 
in  immigration  reform,  as  well  as  the 
change  in  the  Ethiopian  Government's 
procedurej  for  issuing  visas  to  the 
United  Stites  since  1980.  the  Mengistu 
government  must  approve  all  visas.  We 
therefore jecognize  that  those  individ- 
uals who  Mtve  come  here  with  Oovem- 
ment saiKiion  should  be  expected  to 
Justify  a  c  aim  for  asyliun. 

One  of  ''  he  reasons  we  seek  continu- 
ation of  e  ctended  voluntary  departure 
pending  a  permanent  solution  is  that 
many  mei  abers  of  the  America's  Ethi- 
opian con  munity  have  been  here  since 
the  mid»  ^venties.  It  is  difficult  for 
many  to  prove  asylum  claims.  There 
are  no  pjblished  hit  lists  from  the 
Ethiopian  Oovemment,  and  exchange 
of  inform  ition  between  our  nations  is 
limited.  (Consequently,  it  has  often 
been  difficult  to  document  the  certain 
danger  such  individuals  would  face  if 
returned..  The  Ethiopian  committee 
will  iUusirate  instances  where  valid 
claims  have  been  so  rejected. 

I  can  ^port  that  in  recent  days 
there  has  been  a  constant  dialog  with 
senior  officials  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment who  share  our  concern,  and  yes- 
terday evening  I  was  advised  that  ac- 
tions almbst  identical  to  those  called 
for  in  oqr  resolution  may  l)e  sought 
from  the  Justice  Department  and  INS 
in  the  ne:i^t  few  days. 

I  welcoine  their  recognition  that  ef- 
forts to  (ieport  Ethiopians  would  be  a 


mistake  df  tragic  proportions.  The  ad- 
ministration deserves  credit  for  its 
willingness  to  reassess  the  matter.  It  is 
our  stroi|gest  hope  that  the  Justice 
Department  will  then  act  favorably  on 
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Until 
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congressii 
to  put 
any  acti( 
It  shoi 
continuation   of 
departure  is  but 


mmendations  to  bring  this 
halt. 

ch   action   occurs   though. 

Kemp,     and     Senators 

and      Kassebaum      remain 

y  committed  to  prompt 

nal  action  on  this  resolution 

ngress  on  concern  against 

against  these  Ethiopians. 

Id  be  recognized  that  even 

extended    voluntary 

a  temporary  solution 
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to  the  dilemma  faced  by  Ethiopians  in 
the  United  States.  There  is  question  as 
to  whether  the  pending  proposals  for 
amnesty  j  imder  Btezzoli-Simpson  are 
applicable  to  Ethiopians  who  have 
been  on  extended  voluntary  departure 
since  befbre  1980. 

I  requf  sted  an  analysis  from  the  Li- 
brary 01  Congress  which  indicated 
that  Eth  opiuis  who  remained  in  the 


United  States  tmder  this  program 
would  be  eligible  for  amnesty,  since 
extended  voluntary  departure  is  not 
legal  status  but  merely  a  delay  of  de- 
portation. Language  contradicting  this 
view  has  since  been  included  by  Sena- 
tor Simpson  to  his  committee's  report, 
stating  that  such  individuals  would 
not  receive  amnesty. 

The  latter  view  creates  the  unten- 
able situation  where  those  Ethiopians 
who  registered  with  INS  following  ex- 
piration of  visas  would  remain  deport- 
able, while  those  who  failed  to  report 
because  of  common  knowledge  that 
Ethiopians  were  not  being  returned 
would  benefit  from  amnesty. 

I  am  working  with  Senator  Tsongas. 
Congressman  Kemp,  and  others  to 
bring  about  a  permanent  legislative  so- 
lution, establishing  the  applicability  of 
any  anmesty  program  to  EXhiopians. 
This  is  oiu-  foremost  and  final  objec- 
tive. 

While  criticism  of  the  recommenda- 
tions which  led  to  this  crisis  have  been 
restrained,  it  is  only  because  the  facts 
speak  to  eloquently  for  themselves. 
The  Ethiopian  community  not  only 
fears  return,  but  also  the  complicated 
procedures  for  asylum  which  they  feel 
flag  them  as  visible  critics  of  the  Men- 
gistu regime  and  subject  relatives  in 
Ethiopia  to  possible  harassment  or 
greater  danger.  These  people  have 
shown  presence  and  patience  in  the 
pursuit  of  justice  through  the  proper 
channels. 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  Joining  my  good  friend 
and  colleague,  Jtn.iAN  Dixon,  in  intro- 
ducing a  resolution  which  urges  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  allow  Ethiopian 
exiles  to  remain  in  the  United  States. 

Our  main  purpose  in  proposing  this 
resolution  was  to  bring  the  desperate 
plight  of  Ethiopian  exiles  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  State  Department.  Here  I 
feel  we  have  succeeded.  Recent  talks 
with  high-level  State  Department  offi- 
cials have  given  me  confidence  that  we 
will  soon  see  significant  steps  to  re- 
lieve the  threat  of  deportation  now 
facing  thousands  of  Ethiopians.  I  have 
been  pleased  by  the  State  Depart- 
ment's response  to  our  appeal,  and 
look  forward  to  seeing  this  problem  re- 
solved very  soon. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  the  Marx- 
ist regime  of  Colonel  Mengistu  is  one 
of  the  most  barbaric  in  the  world. 
Since  the  revolution  of  1974  the  Ethio- 
pian people  have  faced  widespread  tor- 
ture, political  and  religious  persecu- 
tion, and  even  government-sponsored 
slave  labor.  Thousands  of  Ethiopians, 
including  young  children,  have  been 
tortured  or  killed  in  prison  camps— the 
Ethiopian  Government  has  actually 
raised  revenues  by  selling  victims' 
bodies  back  to  their  families.  Political 
parties,  labor  unions,  and  churches 
have  all  been  smashed  by  the  regime. 

As  a  result  of  this  widespread  perse- 
cution, thousands  of  Ethiopians  fled 


to  the  United  States;  many  others, 
who  were  already  studying  or  visiting 
here,  chose  to  sUy.  Rather  than  en- 
courage them  to  seek  political  asylum, 
the  U.S.  Government  granted  these 
Ethiopian  exiles  'temporary  extended 
departure  status."  This  policy  allowed 
them  to  stay,  but  did  not  lead  to  per- 
manent residence  status. 

In  August  1981.  the  automatic  policy 
of  granting  temporary  extended  de- 
parture status  was  revoked,  and  thou- 
sands of  Ethiopians  received  notice 
that  they  would  be  deported.  These  in- 
dividuals believe  very  strongly  that 
they  would  be  imprisoned  or  killed  by 
the  regime  if  they  returned.  They 
point  to  proclamation  214  of  1981, 
published  in  the  official  Ethiopian 
press,  which  annotmces  sentences 
ranging  from  5  years  to  death  for  per- 
sons who  had  left  the  country  illegal- 
ly. Ties  to  the  United  States,  open  op- 
position to  the  regime  in  Ethiopia,  and 
religious  beliefs  also  endanger  many  of 
these  Ethiopians. 

What  our  resolution  recommends  is 
that  the  Secretary  restore  the  tempo- 
rary extended  departure  status  for 
those  Ethiopians  who  have  l>een  in  the 
country  since  before  1980,  until  such 
time  as  final  passage  of  an  immigra- 
tion bill  gives  them  the  opportunity  to 
l>ecome  permanent  residents.  We  also 
want  to  urge  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  give  sympathetic 
consideration  to  Ethiopian  applica- 
tions for  asylum,  and  especially  that 
they  take  into  greater  consideration 
the  difficulty  many  Ethiopians  who 
have  resided  several  years  in  this 
country  have  in  providing  direct,  docu- 
mented evidence  of  personal  persecu- 
tion, and  the  dangers  they  would  face 
upon  returning  to  their  homeland.* 
•  Mr.  OOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Calif omia  (Mr. 
Dixon)  is  today  introducing  a  resolu- 
tion asking  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
recommend  to  the  Attorney  General 
that  extended  voluntary  departure 
status  continue  to  be  granted  to  all 
Ethiopian  nationals  who  have  continu- 
ously resided  in  the  United  States 
since  before  January  1.  1980.  I  am  a 
cosponsor  and  supporter  of  this  resolu- 
tion because  it  seeks  to  alter  a  recent 
decision  by  the  Immigration  and  Natu- 
ralization Service  which  could  have  a 
grave  impact  on  many  Ethiopians  now 
living  in  the  United  States.  INS  has 
ruled  that  as  a  result  of  a  "stabiliza- 
tion of  conditions"  in  Ethiopia,  thou- 
sands of  Ethiopians  currently  residing 
in  the  United  States  are  now  subject 
to  deportation  unless  they  can  show 
evidence  that  repatriation  to  Ethiopia 
would  result  in  their  persecution. 

Following  the  1974  revolution  in 
Ethiopia.  30,000  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren were  executed  for  political  rea- 
sons. Tens  of  thousands  were  impris- 
oned, or  exiled,  as  the  niilitary  govern- 
ment tmder  the  leadership  of  Lt.  Col. 


Mengistu  Haile  Marian,  sought  to  con- 
solidate its  control  over  the  country. 
The  1977-78  "Red  Terror"  campaign 
during  which  much  of  this  carnage  oc- 
curred was  one  of  the  paramount 
himian  rights  tragedies  to  have  befall- 
en the  African  continent  in  this  centu- 
ry. As  a  result  of  these  events  a  sut>- 
stantial  niunber  of  Ethiopians  fled  to 
the  United  States.  The  Mengistu  gov- 
ernment remains  in  power  today. 
While  there  are  signs  that  the  human 
rights  situation  has  improved  as  the 
government  has  succeeded  in  tighten- 
ing its  grip  over  many  elements  of 
Ethiopian  society,  continued  abuses 
have  been  reported.  In  its  most  recent 
annual  report.  Amnesty  International 
sUtes  that  "the  pattern  of  large-scale 
and  often  prolonged  political  impris- 
onment under  harsh  conditions,  tor- 
ture, and  summary  executions,  has 
persisted  through  most  of  the  coim- 
try."  Furthermore,  the  1981  annual 
human  rights  report  submitted  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  State  estimates 
the  number  of  political  prisoners  at 
over  10.000,  and  cites  as  grounds  for 
detention  "suspicion  of  support  for 
one  of  the  former  political  parties  or 
ethnic  groups  opposing"  the  govern- 
ment. 

It  is  clear  that  for  many  who  fled 
Ethiopia  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
1970's,  it  would  be  potentially  danger- 
ous to  return  to  their  cotmtry.  The 
Department  of  State  argues  that 
should  an  Ethiopian  in  the  United 
States  show  a  well-founded  fear  of 
persecution,  he  or  she  would  t>e  grant- 
ed political  asylum  under  ordinary 
procedures.  Given  the  less  than  per- 
fect relations  between  the  United 
States  and  E^thiopia,  however,  and  the 
coresponding  lack  of  information  ex- 
change, it  would  seem  difficult  if  not 
impossible  to  obtain  an  accurate  read- 
ing of  how  the  Mengistu  government 
would  treat  many  of  r  the  Ethiopians 
who  may  now  be  deported  from  the 
United  States.  This  is  clearly  not  an 
ordinary  situation  calling  for  standard 
INS  political  asylum  procedures.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  res- 
olution introduced  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  (Mr.  Dixon ).• 


VIOLENCE  CONTROL  ACT  OF 
1982 

The  SPEIAKEIR  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  (Mr.  Stokes)  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 19,  1981,  I  introduced  a  bill, 
H.R.  5057.  entitled  "The  Violence  Con- 
trol Act  of  1982"  for  consideration  as  a 
study  bill.  Several  of  my  colleagues  in 
the  House  were  cosponsors  of  that  leg- 
islation. 

The  bill  was  an  extensive  d(x:ument 
and  dealt  with  the  increasingly  fre- 
quent violent  acts  against  public  offi- 
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cials.  Among  the  bill's  provisions  were 
specific  guidelines  for  dealing  with  the 
issue  of  offenders  with  mental  disease 
or  defect.  The  recent  verdict  in  the 
John  Hinckley  case  has  focused  public 
attention  on  the  issue  of  mentally  dis- 
eased offenders.  Because  of  that 
factor.  I  believe  this  body  must  begin 
to  address  this  issue.  H.R.  5057  can 
provide  a  framework  for  that  dialog. 

Nothing  I  say  today  is  meant  as  a 
statement  on  the  outcome  of  that  ju- 
dicial proceeding  involving  John 
Hinckley,  Jr.  I  do  not  question  Judge 
Parker's  instructions  nor  the  jury's 
verdict.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  the  jury 
reached  the  only  possible  verdict  in 
light  of  the  current  law  on  the  subject. 
Indeed,  they  are  to  be  commended  for 
upholding  our  Judicial  system  in  the 
face  of  severe  pressure. 

Although  I  do  not  question  the  judi- 
cial proceeding.  I  do  question  the  law 
upon  which  that  proceeding  was 
based.  As  I  stated  on  November  19. 
while  the  personnel  and  administra- 
tion of  American  justice  have  been  left 
to  others,  our  job  is  to  guarantee  that 
procedural  and  substantive  law  are  the 
best  that  can  be  fashioned. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  stand  before  you 
today  to  ask  and  insist  that  we  get  on 
with  that  job,  particulsirly  in  the  area 
of  mentally  diseased  offenders  and  the 
controversial  insanity  defense. 

The  Federal  procedure  and  substan- 
tive law  on  the  issue  of  insanity  is  far 
from  the  best  that  can  be  fashioned. 
The  Hinckley  trial  is  proof  of  that 
fact.  Examination  of  the  Hinckley  case 
brings  into  focus  three  trouble  areas 
in  particular. 

"The  first  area  concerns  the  defini- 
tion of  insanity.  Congress  has  never 
spoken  on  the  determination  of  when 
a  person  is  legally  insane  so  that  he 
may  be  excused  from  the  objective  cul- 
pability of  his  acts.  The  Supreme 
Court  also  has  never  defined  legal  in- 
sanity. Furthermore,  case  law  offers 
only  a  confused  conglomeration  of 
catch  phrases  like  "knowledge  of  right 
from  wrong."  "product  of  mental  dis- 
ease or  defect,"  and  "irresistible  im- 
pulse." 

Thus  reigns  the  battle  of  the  expert 
witnesses.  The  test  used  in  most  Fed- 
eral circuits  as  defined  by  the  Ameri- 
can Law  Institute  and  stated  in  the 
Brauner  case  is  whether  the  accused 
lacked  substantial  capacity  to  appreci- 
ate the  wrongfulness  of  his  acts  and 
could  no  longer  control  his  conduct. 

I  question  the  validity  of  this  defini- 
tion, its  clarity,  and  its  application.  I 
suggest  that  Congress  must  speak  out 
definitively  on.  the  exact  meaning  of 
insanity.  Thereby,  we  will  effectively 
rescue  the  judicial  system  from  the 
legal  morass  that  has  developed  over 
the  past  century. 

The  second  trouble  area  concerns 
the  commitment  process  that  follows  a 
verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of  in- 
sanity. As  I  pointed  out  in  my  state- 


ment on  November  19.  no  provision 
exists  in  current  Federal  law  authoriz- 
ing a  Federal  judge  to  commit  a 
person  found  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity. 

Lei  me  explain  the  implications  of 
this  grave  omission  in  the  law.  Had 
Joh^  Hinckley  shot  President  Reagan 
in  ally  Federal  district  in  the  country 
oth^  than  the  District  of  Columbia, 
he  ^ould  have  walked  out  of  the 
room  on  Monday  a  free  man. 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  a 
lion  authorizing  mandatory  com- 
ent  for  treatment  and  therapy.  I 
lented  on  this  as  being  incredible 
ivember  and  I  find  it  still  to  be  in- 
ble  and  intolerable  today  as  I 
realize  its  implications, 
remedy  this  omission,  I  included 
bill.  H.R.  5057.  a  title  containing 
provisions  relating  to  mental  disease. 
Specifically,  in  section  3413,  my  bill 
provides  for  the  mandatory  hospitali- 
zation of  a  person  acquitted  by  reason 
of  insanity.  This  provision  would 
eliminate  the  possibility  of  future 
John  Hinckleys  choosing  their  fqnmi 
and  I  walking  free.  I  emphasize  here. 
Mr.  ispeaker,  that  only  fate  prevented 
that  from  happening  this  time. 

All  state  jurisdictions  contain  such  a 
proijision.  In  addition.  Michigan.  Indi- 
anaj  Illinois,  and  Georgia  l^ave  stat- 
utes creating  a  verdict  of  guilty  but 
menftally  ill.  Such  a  verdict  was  recom- 
meilded  by  the  Attorney  General's 
task  force  on  violent  crimes  to  be  cre- 
ated at  the  Federal  level  as  well.  Two 
dozen  other  States  are  currently  con- 
sidering bills  to  create  a  similar  ver- 
dict Indeed,  one  State.  Idaho,  has 
abolished  the  insanity  defense  alto- 
getner.  I  do  not  necessarily  support 
the«e  measures  but  I  merely  recom- 
mei^d  them  as  study  measures  to  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  who,  I  am 
surf,  will  give  them  thoughtful  and 
careful  consideration  as  to  their  eff ica- 

The  third  problem  area,  while  not 
dirdctly  related  to  the  insanity  de- 
fence, is  brought  to  the  forefront  by 
the  Hinckley  case.  Mr.  Speaker,  ac- 
cording to  a  recent  examination  of  the 
sut^ect,  50  percent  of  people  found 
not  guilty  by  reason  of  insanity  and 
committed  to  St.  Elizabeth's  are  re- 
leased within  the  4V^  years.  If  John 
Hirtckley  sUys  in  St.  Elizabeth's  Just 
the  average  time,  he  will  have  ample 
timp  to  publish  a  few  articles  or  even 
write  a  book.  He  is  certainly  able  to 
gra^t  interviews  and,  upon  his  release, 
he  Will  be  able  to  appear  on  talk  shows 
or  even  join  the  lecture  circuit.  It  is 
conceivable,  it  is  perhaps  even  inevita- 
ble that  John  Hinckley  may  profit  eco- 
nomically from  his  crime.  It  is  certain- 
ly tragic.  However,  this  tragedy  would 
be  lessened  somewhat  if  his  victims 
could  receive  a  share  of  those  profits. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Select 
Committee  on  Assassinations.  I  heard 
testimony  to  the  effect  that  efforts 
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were  ma  le  to  prevent  the  widow  of  Dr 
Martin  ^uther  King,  Jr..  from  obtain 
ing  acc^  to  the  funds  James  Earl 
Ray  hoped  to  realize  from  selling  his 
story  to  the  media.  My  colleagues  and 
I  sought  to  prevent  this  reprehensible 
conduct  by  including  section  211  in 
our  bill.  This  provision,  which  was  rec- 
ommended by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Assu  Binations.  would  create  a  trust 
to  be  finded  by  the  proceeds  of  any 
contract  made  by  the  accused  relating 
to  his  crime.  The  victims  of  his  crime 
would  have  opportunity  to  sue  for  a 
share  of  the  funds.  Any  remaining 
funds  wbuld  be  turned  over  to  the  ac- 
cused person.  In  this  manner,  victims 
would  be  compensated  to  the  extent 
their  attacker  profits  from  his  crime. 
This  triist  procedure  is  particularly 
suited  tO  situations  such  as  the  Hinck- 
ley case  where  someone  injures  several 
people  and  is  acquitted  so  that  the 
issue  o\  his  civil  responsibility  will 
have  to  I  be  tried  again  in  a  civil  pro- 
ceedingj  A  trust  provides  an  excellent 
solutiori  to  this  dilemma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  spoken  at  some 
length  t>n  these  trouble  areas  in  the 
procedural  and  substantive  law.  I  have 
stated  that  our  job  must  be  to  guaran- 
tee that  procedural  and  substantive 
law  are  the  best  fashioned  by  creative 
men  and  women.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  sug- 
gest that  we  get  to  work. 
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PIPRA:  SECTION  24(a)-A  REA- 
SON/BLE  AND  REALISTIC  AP- 
PROACH 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Fithian)  is 
recogni^edfor  15  minutes. 
•  Mr.  fTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  section  24(a)  of 
H.R.  52p3,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
ide.  Fungicide,  and  Rodenti- 
et  (FIFRA)  which  will  soon 
the  House  floor, 
ling  in  the  spring  of  1981,  the 
littee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture has  given  significant  and  careful 
attention  to  amendments  to  FIFRA. 
On  April  27  of  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  out  this  legislation.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  passed 
this  legislation  on  May  6. 

I  womd  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discass  section  24(a)  and  the  prob- 
lem with  State  authority.  This  com- 
promise language  will  move  toward 
elimimiting  the  two  basic  problems 
that  now  exist,  that  is.  long  registra- 
tion deiays  and  unnecessary  data  gen- 
eration requests.  Such  excessive  State 
regulation  will  increasingly  impose 
econoniic  hardship  upon  the  pesticide 
industiy  and  deprive  consumers  of 
safe  and  effective  pesticides  needed  to 
control  pests  which  disrupt  our  econo- 
my and  reduce  the  quality  of  our  lives. 


While  the  compromise  leaves  intact 
the  State's  authority  to  regulate  the 
sale  or  use  of  a  pesticide,  it  also  estab- 
lishes an  orderly  procedure  for  reason- 
able data  requests  and  timely  registra- 
tion by  the  States. 

Since  the  passage  of  the  1978  FIFRA 
amendments.  I  have  frequently  ad- 
monished the  chemical  and  pesticide 
industry  to  work  out  their  own  inter- 
nal disagreements  and  put  forth  a 
plan  upon  which  they  could  agree. 
During  this  period  of  time  the  Nation- 
al Agricultural  Chemical  Association, 
the  Pesticide  Producers  Ass(x:iation. 
and  the  Chemical  Specialties  Manu- 
facturers Association  have  reached  a 
compromise  agreement  on  the  three 
major  sections  of  H.R.  5203:  sections  3. 
10,  and  24(a).  Having  worked  on  this 
legislation  for  more  than  7  years  now, 
I  am  pleased  that  the  chemi(»il  and 
pesticide  industry  have  agreed  on 
these  critical  sections. 

On  section  24(a)  specifically,  these 
three  trade  associations  are  supported 
by  the  National  Pest  Control  Associa- 
tion, International  Sanitary  Supply 
Association.  National  Forest  Products 
Association,  and  the  Southern  Agricul- 
tural Chemical  Association. 

In  addition  to  the  support  of  various 
segments  of  industry,  many  California 
organizations  support  changes  in  sec- 
tion 24(a).  including  the  California 
Farm  Bureau  Federation.  California 
Forest  Protective  Association.  Western 
Growers  Association,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural Council  of  California.  About  25 
members  of  the  Rural  Caucus  of  the 
California  legislature  signed  a  letter 
supporting  changes  in  section  24(a). 
Recognizing  the  numerous  registra- 
tion problems  in  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia, these  California  based  groups  and 
organizations  representing  rural  and 
agricultural  interests  strongly  feel 
that  something  must  be  done  to  in- 
crease the  availability  of  sale  and  ef- 
fective pesticides  needed  to  control 
pests  which  disrupt  our  economy  and 
reduce  the  quality  of  our  lives.  Many 
of  these  California  agricultural  groups 
find  that  their  members  are  at  an  eco- 
nomic disadvantage  since  they  can  not 
obtain  pesticides  that  farmers  in  other 
States  can  secure.  Something  must  be 
done  to  correct  this  situation,  and  the 
adoption  of  section  24(a)  of  H.R.  5203 
will.  I  believe,  resolve  the  present 
problem. 

The  major  farm  organization.  Amer- 
ican Farm  Bureau  Federation,  has 
taken  a  position  not  to  oppose  this 
provision.  Other  groups  such  as  Na- 
tional Farmers  Organization  and 
Farmers  Union  have  remained  neutral 
on  section  24(a). 

Section  24(a)  of  H.R.  5203  is  opposed 
by  the  State  of  California,  the  Nation- 
al Association  of  State  Departments  of 
Agriculture,  and  some  environmental 
and  labor  organizations.  The  EPA  is 
reluctant  to  assume  these  additional 
responsibilities. 


Over  the  course  of  the  last  12 
months,  the  opponents  of  section  24(a) 
have  refused  to  discuss  or  negotiate 
any  changes  to  this  section,  largely  be- 
cause they  were  opposed  to  any  and  all 
changes.  Despite  this  rigid  and  inflexi- 
ble position,  the  subcommittee  and  its 
staff  worked  out  what.  I  believe,  is  a 
workable  and  reasonable  compromise 
on  section  24(a)  that  leaves  intact  the 
State's  authority  to  regulate  the  sale 
and  use  of  a  pesticide,  but  also  estab- 
lishes an  orderly  procedure  for  reason- 
able data  requests  and  timely  registra- 
tion by  the  States. 

This  compromise  was  strongly  sup- 
ported by  the  subcommittee  which  ap- 
proved it  by  a  7  to  2  vote.  In  the  full 
Agriculture  Committee,  there  was  no 
attempt  to  delete  or  modify  section 
24(a)  largely  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous support  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
The  full  committee  then  passed  the 
bill  out  by  a  voice  vote. 

I  would  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagues on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  to 
support  this  much  needed  legislation 
which  presents  a  reasonable  and  real- 
istic approach  to  removing  the  long 
registration  delays  and  eliminating  the 
unnecessary  State  data  requests.  I 
would  urge  your  support  of  section 
24(a)  of  FIFRA. 

•  Mr.  CHAPPIE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  section  11  of 
H.R.  5203,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Rodenticide 
Act  (FIFRA)  which  will  soon  come  to 
the  House  floor. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1981.  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations. Research  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture has  given  significant  and  careful 
attention  to  amendments  to  FIFRA. 
On  April  27  of  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  out  this  legislation.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  passed 
the  legislation  on  May  6. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  section  11  of  this  bill  which 
would  amend  the  current  FIFRA  sec- 
tion 24(a)  and  the  reasons  giving  rise 
to  this  particular  amendment. 

Since  FIFRA  Is  a  very  technical  and 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation,  it  is 
necessary  in  order  to  understand  the 
issue  here  to  comprehend  two  basic 
premises:  First,  the  pesticide  industry 
regulated  by  EPA  under  FIFRA  Is  a 
very  broad  chemical  Industry  encom- 
passing not  only  agricultural  pesti- 
cides but  such  common  chemicals  as 
household  disinfectants  and  sanitizers. 
and  home,  lawn  and  garden  insecti- 
cides: and  second,  that  all  of  these 
products  prior  to  sale  must  first  obtain 
an  EPA  Federal  registration  which 
subjects  each  product  to  Federal  re- 
quirements to  insure  safety  effective- 
ness. 

In  addition  to  these  Federal  require- 
ments, the  present  section  24(a)  of 
FIFRA  permits  the  State  to  regulate 
the  sale  and  use  of  pesticides  within 
the  borders  of  each  particular  State. 


Most  States  in  fulfilling  this  responsi- 
bility have  imposed  a  similar  registra- 
tion requirement  like  that  of  the  Fed- 
eral EIPA  accompanied  by  fees  for  each 
registration  application:  such  fees  used 
to  administer  and  enforce  the  State 
pesticide  program.  Thus,  in  effect,  a 
manufacturer  wishing  to  market  a  pes- 
ticide must,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
obtain  two  registrations,  the  Federal 
EPA  and  the  individual  State  for 
which  the  product  is  intended  to  be 
marketed. 

Pesticide  manufacturers  recognize 
that  a  State  may  have  special  concerns 
relating  to  the  use  of  a  pesticide  in 
that  particular  State  caused  by  a  vari- 
ety of  legitimate  concerns  such  as  ge- 
ography, worker  safety,  rainfall,  or 
other  environmental  concerns  general- 
ly unique  to  that  particular  State.  In 
the  past,  where  a  State  has  expressed 
these  concerns  prior  to  granting  a  reg- 
istration, the  manufacturer/applicant 
and  the  State  regulatory  officials 
would  discuss  the  issue  and.  in  some 
cases,  the  manufacturer  would  gener- 
ate additional  data  beyond  that  re- 
quired by  EPA  to  satisfy  the  State's 
concern  that  the  pesticide  was  safe 
and  effective  for  its  intended  uses  in 
that  particular  State.  These  State  re- 
quests for  generation  of  additional 
data  beyond  the  Federal  requirements 
were,  however,  selective  and  not  im- 
posed on  the  industry  as  a  whole  on  an 
across-the-board  basis.  Moreover,  the 
registration  system  in  the  States  is 
generally  only  valid  for  1  year.  Thus,  a 
State's  timely  processing  of  registra- 
tion applications  is  critical,  particular- 
ly in  view  of  seasonal  demands  for  pes- 
ticide products. 

Unfortunately,  problems  in  the  regu- 
latory administration  of  the  registra- 
tion procedures  in  at  least  one  State 
and  legislation  introduced  in  several 
other  States  have  crippled  or  threat- 
ened  to   cripple   legitimate   pesticide 
manufacturers'    ability    to   sell    their 
products   even    though   the    products 
have  received  a  Federal  registration 
from   the    Environmental    Protection 
Agency.   The   registration   process   in 
California  for  at  least  the  last  2  years 
has  resulted  in  a  direct  bar  of  the  sale 
of  needed  pesticides  within  the  State, 
because  that  State's  registration  proc- 
ess in  some  instances  has  taken  close 
to  2  years  to  complete.  The  State  has 
imposed  severe  additional  data  genera- 
tion requirements,  virtually  across  the 
board    to    all    manufacturers    rather 
than  on  a  selective  basis  with  the  re- 
sultant effect  that  firms  who  have  a 
Federal  registration  and  State  regis- 
trations In  virtually  every  other  State 
cannot  sell  their  products  in  the  State 
of  California.  The  issue  raised  by  the 
section  24(a)  amendment  is  not  one  of 
a  State's  right  to  regulate  but  merely 
the  issue  of  whether  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  should  exercise  its 
prerogative  to  set  legitimate  criteria 
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for  the  fair  and  speedy  processing  of 
State  registration  applications. 

The  problem  highlighted  by  the  sit- 
uation in  California  is  not  a  new  one. 
The  pesticide  industry  has  testified  on 
numerous  occasions  within  the  past  2 
years  advising  the  Congress  of  the  sti- 
fling and  imreasonable  regulations  im- 
posed by  the  State  of  California.  The 
industry  has  attempted  to  work  within 
the  framework  of  the  State  regulatory 
sjrstem  since  1979  to  modify  data  re- 
quirements and  other  unreasonable 
regulatory  burdens.  On  September  5, 
1979.  at  a  hearir«  held  before  the 
State  of  California  Department  of 
Food  and  Agriculture  concerning  pro- 
posed changes  in  regulations  pertain- 
ing to  economic  poisons,  the  industry 
warned  that  the  regulations  imposed 
by  the  State  were  geared  to  agricultur- 
al-type products  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  other  significant 
segments  of  the  pesticide  industry, 
namely  home,  lawn  and  garden  insecti- 
cides as  well  as  disinfectants  and  sani- 
tizers.  Those  comments  which  I  have 
incorporated  here  as  appendix  I  also 
brought  to  the  forefront  at  that  early 
date  the  question  of  generation  of 
data  required  by  States  and  particular- 
ly duplicative  data  requests.  This  early 
submission  forebodingly  warned  of  the 
consequences  which  would  follow  if 
California  registration  procedures  for 
registrations  were  not  fair  and  equita- 
ble: 

The  debate  as  to  the  authority  under  sec- 
tion 24<a)  of  the  States  will  increase  and 
will  culminate  either  in  legal  challenges  or 
in  additional  attempts  to  amend  the  Federal 
act  if  States  Impose  requirements  so  con- 
trary to  thoae  of  the  Federal  levels  so  as  to 
make  it  impossible  for  manufacturers  to 
market  products  on  a  regional  or  national 
basis.' 

When  the  State  issued  its  final  re- 
vised registration  requirements  in  vir- 
ttially  the  same  form  as  proposed,  the 
industry  sought  to  secure  legislative 
changes  in  the  State  legislature.  When 
these  efforts  were  unsuccessful,  the  in- 
dustry filed  suit  in  the  U.S.  District 
Court  for  the  Eastern  District  of  Cali- 
fornia (NACA  against  Rominger).  This 
litigation  is  still  pending  but  has  been 
temporarily  set  aside,  awaiting  devel- 
opments of  this  Congress  with  respect 
to  this  issue.  Subsequent  to  the  filing 
of  the  suit,  the  industry  has  continued 
to  attempt  to  modify  the  current  pes- 
ticide registration  procedures  through 
dialogs  with  the  SUte  of  California 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture 
officials,  participation  in  administra- 
tive rulemaking  and  finally  by  diligent 
and  painstaking  efforts  to  amend  the 
Federal  statute  to  correct  the  burden- 
some and  uimecessary  data  requests 
imposed  by  the  State  of  California  to 


•statement  of  the  Chemical  Specialties  Manufac- 
turer! Anoclation  before  the  SUte  of  California 
Department  of  Food  and  Agriculture  concerning 
Proposed  Changes  in  Regulations  Pertaining  to 
Economic  Poisons.  September  9. 1979.  pages  6-7. 


mandat^  a  reasonable  time  for  the 
processsig  of  all  State  registration  ap- 
plicatiotis  and  to  head  off  niunerous 
similar  broblems  which  have  already 
arisen  i^  State  legislative  bills  already 
introduced. 

EXISTINd  CALIFORNIA  REGISTRATION  PROBUEMS 
DNOto  CURRENT  riFRA  SECTION  24  <a) 

Testimony  elicited  at  four  hearings 
of  the  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operatipns.  Research  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture has  clearly  established  the 
fact  that  problems  exist  in  California 
with  respect  to  the  registration  of  pes- 
ticides and  that  legislation  has  indeed 
been  introduced  in  other  State  legisla- 
tures wiich  threaten  to  further  dis- 
mantle the  Federal  and  State  registra- 
tion scheme  mandated  by  this  Con- 
gress in  passing  the  FIFRA  pesticide 
legislation.  Set  forth  below  in  summa- 
ry fom  are  a  number  of  these  prob- 
lems: 

First.  In  1981  and  early  1982.  the 
State  ojr  California  indicated  that  no 
probler^  existed  in  their  registration 
process^  Now  California  comes  before 
the  Coi  igress  to  say  that  the  State  has 
now  reiolved  these  nonexistent  prob- 
lems. 

Secon  d.  California  is  requiring  virtu- 
ally all]  applicants  for  State  registra- 
tion to  develop  new  data  and  undergo 
additional  review  at  the  State  level  on 
the  same  products  already  registered 
by  EPAj  at  the  Federal  level. 

Third  In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Richard 
Rominger.  California  director  of 
CDFA,  Ito  House  subcommittee  chair- 
man, Congessman  George  Brown. 
dated  JUly  13,  1981,  he  sUted  that: 

About  85  percent  of  the  applications  for 
California  registrations  are  subject  to  data 
requiretgents  beyond  those  of  EPA. 

In  spring,  1982,  the  State  of  Califor- 
nia is  itill  asking  for  additiontil  data 
that   required   for   a   Federal 
tion  on  80  to  85  percent  of  all 
ions. 

h.  In  requesting  this  additional 
e  State  is  not  citing  any  factu- 
n  or  purpose  for  its  request, 
and  cohtinues  to  use  a  series  of  form 
letters  jto  request  additional  data  from 
applicants. 

Fiftn.  On  products  that  should  be 
routin«y  registered  or  re-registered, 
such  a*  a  logo  change,  a  name  change, 
a  fragrtence  change,  or  color  change  or 
"me-tob"  products  previously  regis- 
tered in  California,  the  State  is  re- 
questing additional  data. 

Sixth.  In  making  requests  for  addi- 
tional idaU,  California  has  not  taken 
into  aticount  the  difference  in  concept 
and  u^age  between  various  classes  of 
pesticides  and  differences  in  environ- 
mental risk  and  the  appropriate  data 
for  evaluating  such  risk  between  agri- 
cultural and  non-agricultural  pesti- 
cides. I 

Seventh.  California  continues  to  re- 
quire all  applicants  for  registrations  to 
submii  summaries  of  data  submitted 
to  EPA.  While  this  appears  to  be  a  rea- 
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sonable  requirement  on  the  surface,  it 
is  actually  itnpossible  for  companies  to 
satisfy,  esp^ially  small  firms.  Under 
the  Fedej-al  data  compensation 
system,  a  registrant  may  satisfy  data 
requirements  by  referencing  previous- 
ly submitted  information,  even  where 
that  mateitfal  was  produced  by  an- 
other compkny.  The  second  registrant 
therefore  liay  be  relying  on  test  re- 
sults and  summaries  which  it  has  not 
seen,  but  which  it  knows  satisfy  £3>A's 
concerns  over  the  safety  of  the  prod- 
uct. This  material  is  not  available  to 
the  registoant  when  it  applies  to 
CDFA.  andjso  it  caimot  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement lor  summaries. 

Eighth.  California  has  refused  to 
separate  registration  applications  into 
two  stacks,  tone  for  alleged  toxic  mate- 
rials or  new  active  ingredients  or  new 
uses  of  Ola  products  or  new  products 
not  previously  registered  in  the  State, 
and  a  second  for  products  that  could 
be  routinely  registered  or  re-registered 
such  as  a  logo  or  name  change,  or  a 
change  in  fragrance  or  color  additive, 
or  "me-too;  products.  The  California 
registration  process  will  remain 
clogged  until  the  State  alters  its 
present  system  which  treats  all  prod- 
ucts in  the  same  manner,  without  de- 
signing scioitif ic  priorities. 

Ninth.  Although  California  law  re- 
quires reg^tration  of  pesticide  prod- 
ucts in  60  days,  industry  has  experi- 
enced delays  of  between  1  and  2  years. 
California  says  that  it  has  solved  its 
manpower  problem  and  that  the  cur- 
rent registttition  bacltlog  has  been  or 
will  be  res<)lved  by  July  1,  1982.  There 
is  no  evidence  that  California  can 
catch  up.    I 

POTENTIAL  paOBLEMS  WHICH  WILL  ARISE  IN 
OTHER  STAKS  WITHODT  CLEAR  FEDERAL  GUID- 
ANCE TO  ST|kTES  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE  REGIS- 
TRATION PRpCESSES 

Testimoijy  at  the  DORFA  hearings 
clearly  established  that  it  is  not  neces- 
sary to  create  50  "little  EPA's"  to  ef- 
fectively stifle  interstate  commerce  in 
the  production  and  marketing  of  pesti- 
cides. In  fajct,  four  or  five  major  States 
with  large  markets  could  effectively 
disrupt  national  marketing  and  adver- 
tising programs  by  imposing  additional 
data  requirements  beyond  those  of  the 
EPA.  I 

The  record  shows  that  other  States 
have  attempted  to  expand  their  pesti- 
cide programs  to  exceed  or  at  least  du- 
plicate the  Federal  requirements.  In 
addition,  [there  is  ample  evidence 
which  indicates  that  even  townships 
and  cities  are  considering  the  imposi- 
tion of  regulation  of  pesticides.  These 
substate  ngulatory  requirements  will 
further  disrupt  the  manufacture  and 
marketing!  of  valuable  pesticides 
needed  fo^  agriculture  and  to  improve 
the  quality  of  our  lives.  Other  States 
which  havie  attempted  to  expand  their 
pesticide  Programs  to  exceed  or  dupli- 
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cate  Federal  requirements  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

New  York  has  attempted  to  require 
environmental  impact  statements 
prior  to  registration. 

Massachusetts  would  require  submis- 
sion of  duplicate  EPA  data  or  genera- 
tion of  additional  data. 

Maine  has  attempted  a  third  catego- 
ry of  restricted  products. 

West  Virginia  would  require  notifica- 
tion of  adjacent  land  owners,  including 
absentees,  of  pesticide  application. 

Oregon  would  extend  pesticide  regu- 
latory authority  to  substate  levels  of 
government. 

New  Jersey  consideration  of  a  model 
ordinance  which  would  permit  cities, 
townships,  and  so  forth,  to  require 
permits,  posting  of  signs,  notification 
of  adjoining  property  owners,  and 
other  restrictions  prior  to  spraying  of 
even  household  aerosol  pesticide  prod- 
ucts. 

These  documented  problems  amply 
illustrate  that  this  Congress  should 
take  corrective  action  to  insure  that 
requests  for  additional  data  by  States 
are  necessary,  legitimate,  and  reasona- 
ble. Moreover,  simple  fairness  dictates 
a  reasonable  time  for  processing  State 
registration  applications.  The  section 
24(a)  amendment  to  H.R.  5203  will  ac- 
complish these  goals.  Accordingly,  I 
respectfully  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port this  needed  amendment  to  sec- 
tion 24(a)  of  FIFRA.« 
•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  in  favor  of  section  24(a) 
of  H.R.  5203.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Insecticide,  Fungicide  and  Roden- 
ticide  Act  (FIFRA),  which  will  shortly 
be  considered  on  the  House  floor. 

In  early  1981,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Department  Operations,  Research, 
and  Foreign  Agriculture  began  a  care- 
ful examination  of  FIFRA  and  con- 
cluded that  certain  changes  were 
needed  in  addition  to  reauthorizing 
the  law.  After  a  year  of  extensive  de- 
liberation with  the  pesticide  industry, 
envirotmiental  groups,  and  Federal 
and  State  officials,  the  subcommittee 
voted  out  H.R.  5203.  This  bill  reflected 
the  many  compromises  that  were  de- 
veloped. On  May  6,  1982,  the  full 
House  Agriculture  Committee  report- 
ed the  bill  with  some  modifications. 

As  you  know,  FIFRA  requires  that 
the  EPA  review  the  health  and  safety 
data  of  many  pesticide  products  that 
are  used  in  our  homes,  in  conunercial 
industry  and  agriculture,  and  classify 
these  products  as  to  their  intended 
uses.  Ultimately,  EPA  registers  these 
products,  which  then  allows  them  to 
be  sold  in  interstate  commerce.  In  ad- 
dition to  this  Federal  registration, 
FIFRA  gives  the  States  broad  author- 
ity to  require  similar  review  and  regis- 
tration of  products.  Every  State  now 
has  some  form  of  yearly  registration 
program  for  products  covered  under 
FIFRA. 


The  pesticide  industry  has  worked 
closely  with  every  State  to  insure  a 
workable  registration  program.  In 
recent  years  a  problem  has  developed. 
The  section  24(a)  language  contained 
in  H.R.  5203  is  designed  to  address 
that  problem  in  a  reasonable  and  equi- 
table manner. 

Certain  States  have  begun  to  require 
registrants  to  submit  additional  data 
to  support  their  registrations.  This  is 
data  over  and  above  that  which  the 
Federal  EPA  requires  for  registration. 
In  the  absence  of  some  legitimate  spe- 
cial local  concern,  their  additional 
data  requirements  place  an  imdue 
burden  on  companies  which  already 
have  Federal  permission  to  market 
their  products,  and  have  received  simi- 
lar clearances  from  other  States. 

There  are  many  problems  that  are 
created  when  a  State  imposes  unneces- 
sary and  unreasonable  registration 
data  requirements.  In  a  State  like  Cali- 
fornia, registration  delays  have  taken 
as  long  as  IS  and  24  months,  thus  com- 
panies are  denied  the  opportunity  to 
market  their  products.  EJven  though  a 
product  is  registered  at  the  Federal 
level  and  in  many  States,  delays  in 
only  one  State  can  be  very  costly. 
Many  times  a  company  will  miss  a 
growing  season,  and  in  a  State  like 
California,  which  utilizes  some  25  per- 
cent of  the  pesticides  in  the  Nation, 
the  losses  can  be  staggering. 

In  addition  to  the  excessive  delays, 
some  States  like  C^ifomia  are  re- 
questing additional  data  above  and 
beyond  what  is  required  to  register  the 
same  product  at  the  Federal  level 
EPA.  Frequently  the  State  does  not 
demonstrate  the  need  or  the  reason 
for  the  additional  data  or  requests  in- 
appropriate data.  Changes  in  the  test 
data  requirements  sometimes  occur  in 
midstream,  resulting  in  altered  or  in- 
creased data  requirements  for  registra- 
tion. Inconsistent  review  of  applica- 
tions has  compelled  applicants  to 
comply  with  different  and  often  con- 
tradictory requirements  to  obtain  simi- 
lar or  identical  State  registrations. 

There  are  many  economic  conse- 
quences of  imnecessary  and  unreason- 
able state  regulations.  Competition  is 
effectively  stymied.  Manufacturers  are 
effectively  prevented  from  getting 
their  products  on  the  market  because 
they  are  locked  out.  Consumers  and 
users  are  denied  safe  as  well  as  useful 
and  effective  pesticide  products.  Farm- 
ers in  one  State  are  put  at  a  competi- 
tive disadvantage  because  they  do  not 
have  available  the  same  pesticides 
that  are  available  to  other  farmers  in 
neighboring  States.  Some  California 
companies  are  permitted  to  sell  their 
products  to  other  States,  but  cannot 
market  them  in  California. 

There  is  also  a  major  impact  on  the 
national  distribution  channels  because 
a  company  caimot  sell  in  California  or 
some  other  State.  National  advertising 
programs  are  disrupted  if  a  compnay 


cannot  sell  or  market  its  product  in 
California  or  another  major  market. 
This  is  all  due  to  a  single  delayed  reg- 
istration and  in  some  cases,  results 
from  something  as  harmless  as  a 
change  of  a  logo  or  name  change. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Coelho)  and  I  are  pre- 
paring a  "Dear  colleague"  expressing 
our  support  for  the  section  24(a) 
amendments  now  found  in  H.R.  5203. 
As  representatives  of  some  of  the  Na- 
tion's most  productive  agricultural  re- 
gions, we  are  acutely  aware  of  the 
need  for  both  safe  pesticides  and  rea- 
sonable registration  processes.  In  shar- 
ing my  thoughts  on  this  important 
issue,  I  Invite  my  colleagues  to  add 
their  signatures  to  the  letter  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  and  I  are  cir- 
culating and  urge  them  to  support 
H.R.  5203's  secton  24(a)  amendments 
when  the  bill  comes  to  the  floor.* 

PIPRA:  SECTION  34  IB)  AND  EPA 
PART  l:  PRECEDENTS  FOR  EPA  REVIEW 

•  Mr.  FTTHIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  the  EPA  review 
that  has  been  included  in  section  11  of 
H.R.  5203.  which  amends  section  24(a) 
of  the  Federal  Insecticide.  Fungicide, 
and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA)  and 
which  will  come  to  the  House  floor 
after  the  July  district  work  period. 

During  the  last  year  and  one  half  of 
discussion  in  the  subcommittee  of  De- 
partment Operations.  Research,  and 
Foreign  Agriculture  (DORFA)  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee,  many  propos- 
als were  advanced  to  resolve  the  regis- 
tration problems  that  exist  in  Califor- 
nia and  that  now  threaten  to  spread  to 
other  States.  The  subcommittee, 
adopted  and  the  full  conunittee  ap- 
proved, the  proposal  that  is  presently 
in  H.R.  5203  concerning  section  24(a). 

This  compromise  amendment  is  built 
aroimd  EPA  oversight  of  the  State's 
data  request  when  such  requests  are 
made  based  on  special  local  concerns 
or  upon  a  State's  tielief  that  additional 
data  beyond  that  required  by  EPA 
should  be  generated.  The  compromise 
retains  the  present  state  authority  to 
regulate  sale  or  use  of  pesticides,  but 
imposes  the  following  standards  for 
State  review  and  requested  generation 
of  data. 

First,  in  the  case  of  special  local  con- 
cerns pertaining  either  to  an  increased 
risk  or  any  unreasonable  adverse 
effect  on  the  environment  or  reduced 
efficacy  of  the  pesticide  within  the 
State,  the  State  may  require  addition- 
al data  but  must  give  the  applicant 
written  notice  and  justification  for 
doing  so.  For  nonagricultural  pesti- 
cides, the  State's  request  for  special 
local  concern  data  is  subject  to  EPA 
review  and  subject  to  overruling  or 
modification  upon  a  finding  that  the 
State's  request  is  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. State  requests  for  additional  ag- 
ricultural use  data  based  upon  a  spe- 
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cial  local  concern  are  not  reviewable 
by  EPA. 

Second,  a  State's  request  for  data 
which  does  not  come  within  the  realm 
of  special  local  concern  data  is  re- 
viewable by  EPA  for  both  agricultural 
and  nonagricultural  products.  EPA 
may  disapprove  a  data  request  upon  a 
finding  by  the  Administrator  that  the 
request  is  "arbitrary  or  capricious  or 
that  there  is  no  reasonable  basis  for 
making  use  of  the  data  in  connection 
with  a  State  determination  as  to  regis- 
tration or  approval  of  the  pesticide." 
In  general,  products  in  this  category 
are  to  be  granted  registrations  pending 
further  review. 

In  essence,  the  EPA  review  is  target- 
ed for  nonagricultural  products,  like 
toilet  bowl  cleaners,  household  disin- 
fectants, and  other  home,  lawn  and 
garden  products,  where  the  State  has 
expressed  a  special  local  concern  and 
for  both  agricultural  and  nonagricul- 
tural products  where  the  requests  for 
data  which  do  not  come  within  the 
realm  of  special  local  concern.  This 
limited  EPA  overview  is  a  practical 
and  realistic  solution  to  the  present 
registration  problems  at  the  State 
level. 

Those  who  oppose  the  EPA  overview 
in  section  24(a)  frequently  suggest 
that  it  will  establish  a  precedent  for 
Federal  action  that  will  impede  State 
pesticide  regulation  and  hinder  a 
State's  ability  to  conduct  its  program. 
I  would  respectfully  ask  these  oppo- 
nents of  section  24(a)  to  reread 
FIFRA.  especially  the  three  existing 
provisions  for  EPA  overview  presently 
in  the  statute.  These  provisions  estab- 
lished the  historical  and  legal  prece- 
dent for  including  an  EPA  overview  in 
section  24(a).  I  would  like  to  take  a 
moment  to  examine  these  three  prece- 
dents. 

First,  under  the  provisions  of  section 
24(c),  a  State  is  permitted  to  provide 
registration  for  additional  uses  of  fed- 
erally registered  pesticides  for  distri- 
bution and  use  within  the  State  to 
meet  special  local  needs.  The  EPA  Ad- 
ministrator retains  the  authority  to 
review  these  State  registrations  and 
disapprove  them  within  a  90-day 
period.  The  Administrator  is  given  fur- 
ther authority  to  immediately  disap- 
prove any  registration  that  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  or  if  the  pesticide 
represents  "an  Imminent  hazard." 

Second,  under  section  27,  dealing 
with  State  enforcement  of  State  pesti- 
cide use  regulations,  the  EPA  may  re- 
spond to  a  complaint  within  a  State  if 
the  State  has  not  responded  to  it 
within  30  days;  thus  the  Administrator 
has  the  authority  to  supercede  the  au- 
thority of  the  State.  In  addition,  if  the 
Administrator  determines  that  the 
State  enforcement  programs  remain 
inadequate,  the  Administrator  may 
"rescind,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
State's  primary  enforcement  responsi- 


biliti  for  pesticide  use  violations." 
Consquently,  the  Administrator  was 
given  the  responsibility  to  review 
Stat^  enforcement  actions  and,  if  nec- 
essait',  take  over  the  State  programs. 

Third,  under  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion I  18,  the  Administrator  "may 
exempt  any  Federal  or  State  agency 
fronv  any  provisions  of  this  act  if  he 
deteiimines  that  emergency  conditions 
exist  which  require  such  exemption." 
This ,  provision  clearly  demonstrates 
another  instance  where  the  Adminis- 
trator has  the  authority  to  review 
Stat^  agency  actions. 

In  each  precedent,  an  overview  role 
may  be  exercised  by  the  Administrator 
of  EVA.  It  is  surprising  that  opponents 
havel  objected  to  an  EPA  overview 
function  incorporated  in  the  amend- 
ment! to  section  24(a).  It  is  even  more 
surprising  when  one  considers  the  fact 
that  the  overview  required  by  sections 
24(c)|  27.  and  18  involve  consideration 
of  tl|e  merits  of  the  State  decision, 
always  including  scientific  appraisal  of 
the  f£u;tual  data  and  often  including 
risk-benefit  evaluation,  while  the  pro- 
posed EPA  overdetermine  if  the  State 
requlst  for  additional  data  is  arbitrary 
or  capricious. 

FinEdly.  Mr.  Speaker,  objections  of 
the  (pponents  to  the  EPA  overview  in 
section  24(a),  become  astonishing  be- 
cause, these  opponents  have  endorsed 
in  HJR,.  5203  section  12,  an  amendment 
that  I  would  give  the  Secretary  of 
an  overview  in  employee  dis- 
lation  disputes  pertaining  to  spe- 
administrative  actions  under 
[A.  I  am  not  discussing  the  merits 
Is  provision.  I  am  simply  saying, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  providing  a  prece- 
dent setting  overview  authority  in 
FIFltA  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and 
opposing  an  overview  authority  to  the 
EPA  Administrator  who  not  only  has 
total  authority  for  FIFRA  and  has  ex- 
isting overview  authority  under  sec- 
tionals, 24(c)  and  section  27  of  FIFRA 
flies  n  the  face  of  logic  and  sound  law. 

I  \  rould  respectfully  urge  my  col- 
leagi  es  in  the  House  to  support  sec- 
tion .1  of  H.R.  5203  which  amends  sec- 
tion 14(a)  of  FIFRA. 

PART  Ii:  ITS  IMPACT  ON  EPA 

Mri  Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  speak 
about  section  24(a)  of  H.R.  5203.  a  bill 
to  ar  lend  the  Federal  Insecticide,  Pun- 
gicid>,  and  Rodenticide  Act  (FIFRA) 
whic  1  will  soon  come  to  the  House 
floor 

Bef  inning  in  the  spring  of  1981.  the 
Subdommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, Research,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture ;has  given  significant  and  careful 
attention  to  amendments  to  FIFRA. 
On  i^pril  27  of  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee voted  out  this  legislation.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  passed 
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this  egislation  by  voice  vote  on  May  6. 
I  V  ould  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  d  5CUSS  section  24(a)  and  the  prob- 
lem with  State  authority.  The  most 
imp(  rtant  and  most  critical  provision    quested 


of  this  kection  provides  for  an  EPA 
overview  of  a  State's  request  for  addi- 
tional data:  First,  in  the  review  of  a 
State's  special  local  concern  for  non- 
agricultural  products;  and  second,  for 
the  non^pecial  local  concern  for  both 
agricultqral  and  nonagricultural  prod- 
ucts. 

It  has  ibeen  argued  by  opponents  of 
section  S4(a)  that  this  amendment 
would  saddle  EPA  with  numerous  data 
reviews,  would  spawn  new  litigation, 
and  would  create  yet  another  layer  of 
bureaucracy.  This  description,  howev- 
er, does  not  hold  up  under  careful 
scrutiny.} 

The  EPA  will  not  be  heavily  bur- 
dened with  industry  requests  for  their 
review  df  State  daU  requests,  and 
there  wiQ  not  be  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  spent  on  these  requests. 

First,  there  is  no  EPA  overview,  and 
hence,  no  EPA  involvement  in  the 
area  thai  the  States  have  shown  con- 
cern thfl  most  special  local  concerns 
for  agridultural  products.  Since  there 
is  no  ERA  overview,  the  State  is  free 
to  prohibit  sale,  require  additional 
data,  ani)  impose  other  requirements  it 
feels  are;  necessary  to  assure  that  the 
pesticide!  will  be  safe  and  effective 
under  the  unique  conditions  existing 
within  a  particular  State. 

Durincj  the  lengthy  hearings  in  1981 
and  1982  conducted  by  the  subcommit- 
tee of  :  department  Operations,  Re- 
search, and  Foreign  Agriculture, 
chaired  by  Congressman  George 
Brown,  some  examples  of  misuse  or 
abuse  of  pesticides  in  the  agricultural 
areas  was  heard  by  the  subcommittee. 
Section  ^4(a)  was  fashioned  deliberate- 
ly to  take  into  consideration  the  testi- 
mony of  these  witnesses.  Consequent- 
ly, pestiddes  utilized  in  commercial  ag- 
ricultura  1  areas  in  which  the  State  has 
a  special  concern,  were  exempted  from 
an  EPA  <  »verview. 

Seconc ,  the  number  of  EPA  reviews 
of  nonagricultural  products  such  as 
disinfect  uits  and  sanitizers  will  be 
minimal,  The  utilization  of  a  house- 
hold pro  duct  is  much  the  same  in  San 
Franciso)  as  it  is  in  Chicago,  Dallas, 
Miami,  'Vashington,  D.C..  New  York 
or  Boston.  It  is  difficult  to  envision  a 
special  liical  concern  for  a  nonagricul- 
tural pre  duct.  It  is  even  more  difficult 
to  envision  a  special  local  concern  for 
a  name  ^hange.  or  a  logo  change,  or  a 
fragrance  change,  or  a  color  change. 
The  profisions  of  section  24(a)  are  es- 
sentially! designed  to  encourage  the 
State  t>  have  an  understandable 
reason  f  >r  requesting  additional  data, 
and  it  ii  unlikely  that  the  State  will 
frivolous  ly  request  such  data  for  these 
circumst  uices. 

Third,  if  a  special  local  concern  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  State,  the  EPA  would 
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quest  is 


act  merely  to  insure  that  a  data  re- 


not  arbitrary  or  capricious  as 


in  the  c4se  of  California  which  has  re- 
additional  data  on  80  to  85 


percent  of  all  registrations.  If  the  EPA 
Administrator  agreed  with  the  State's 
request  for  additional  data,  the  Ad- 
ministrator could  rightly  request  that 
the  Federal  EPA  registration  be  sup- 
plemented with  this  data.  If  such  a 
general  use,  nonagricultural  product 
does  have  a  problem  in  California,  it 
would  likely  have  a  problem  in  other 
States  as  well,  and  companies  will 
want  to  resolve  these  problems  as 
quickly  as  possible. 

Fourth,  there  will  be  no  State  re- 
quests or  EPA  reviews  of  requests  for 
existing  data  since  the  State  will  be 
able  to  routinely  obtain  these  materi- 
als from  the  EPA.  and  there  are  no 
provisions  for  an  EPA  overview. 

Fifth,  in  areas  that  are  not  subject 
to  a  State's  special  local  concern,  there 
should  be  few  State  data  requests. 
Since  the  State  has  not  expressed  a 
deep  interest  in  these  products  and 
that  their  concern  was  not  elevated  to 
a  special  ICKal  concern,  it  is  unlikely 
that  there  will  be  many  additional 
data  requests  by  the  State  in  this  gen- 
eral use.  The  purpose  of  this  provision 
is  merely  to  direct  that  the  States 
have  a  reason  for  requesting  the  addi- 
tional data. 

Sixth,  where  a  State  does  not  re- 
quest additional  data  from  a  regis- 
trant, this  new  language,  in  section 
24(a)  of  H.R.  5203  would  not  have  an 
effect.  Since  most  States  do  not  re- 
quest additional  data,  they  would  not 
be  affected. 

Seventh,  one  further  point  with 
regard  to  potential  lawsuits  involving 
EPA:  The  only  time  that  a  decision  by 
EPA  is  reviewable  in  court  is  when 
that  EPA  decision  overrules  or  modi- 
fies a  State's  special  local  concern  data 
request.  Such  suit,  it  should  be  empha- 
sized, can  be  initiated  only  by  the 
State,  not  industry. 

Forecasts  of  numerous  data  reviews 
by  EPA  are,  therefore,  greatly  exag- 
gerated. Where  there  are  few  data  re- 
views, it  follows  there  will  be  no  major 
increase  in  the  Agency's  administra- 
tive costs,  the  number  of  lawsuits  or 
bureaucratic  involvement. 

The  passage  of  H.R.  5203.  and  its 
section  24(a)  dealing  with  State  au- 
thority, will,  I  believe,  have  the  effect 
of  increasing  the  availability  of  safe 
and  effective  pesticides  for  the  farmer, 
the  housewife,  and  the  consumer.  I 
would  respectfully  urge  my  colleagues 
in  the  House  to  support  section  24(a) 
of  H.R.  5203.* 

•  Mr.  WAMPLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  speak  about  H.R.  5203.  a  bill 
which  would  amend,  among  other  sec- 
tions, section  24(a)  of  the  Federal  In- 
secticide. Fungicide,  and  Rhodenticide 
Act  (FIFRA)  and  which  will  soon  come 
to  the  House  floor. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Department 
Operations.  Research,  and  Foreign  Ag- 
riculture, after  devoting  about  1  year 
to  the  development  of  amendments  to 
FIFRA,  voted  in  favor  of  H.R.  5203. 


On  May  6  of  this  year,  the  House  Agri- 
culture Committee  by  voice  vote  ap- 
proved this  legislation. 

I  wish  to  discuss  the  question  of 
States'  rights.  I  will  show  that  States' 
rights  are  in  no  way  infringed  by  the 
24(a)  amendment  and  that  they 
should  therefore  not  be  allowed  to 
become  an  issue  in  our  consideration 
of  this  legislation. 

I  consider  myself  to  be  second  to 
none  as  a  supporter  of  States'  rights.  I 
believe  that  my  record  in  the  Congress 
will  reflect  that  and  I  submit  that  my 
position  on  this  bill  does  not  detract 
from  my  long  history  of  support  of 
States'  rights  when  it  comes  to  Feder- 
al-State relations.  Therefore,  I  ask 
your  consideration  of  my  views  on  this 
issue  as  it  relates  to  the  amendment  of 
section  24(a)  of  the  FIFRA  Act. 

When  FIFRA  was  amended  in  1972. 
the  House  created  the  present  author- 
ity for  the  50  States  to  implement  this 
Federal  law  at  the  State  level.  Since 
1972,  section  24(a)  has  read: 

(a)  A  State  may  regulate  the  sale  or  use  of 
any  federally  registered  pesticide  or  device 
in  the  State,  but  only  if  and  to  the  extent 
the  regulation  does  not  permit  any  sale  or 
use  prohibited  by  this  Act. 

Thus  Congress  provided  the  author- 
ity for  each  State  to  regulate  the  sale 
and  the  use  of  each  pesticide  regis- 
tered on  the  Federal  level  by  EPA. 
Congress  earlier  had  made  it  unlawful 
to  sell  or  use  a  pesticide  in  this  coun- 
try unless  that  pesticide  was  registered 
by  EPA. 

Therefore.  Federal  registration  was 
made  a  precondition  for  State  registra- 
tion. 

Three  exceptions  were  provided. 
One  exception,  contained  in  section 
24(c),  permits  a  State  to  provide  regis- 
tration for  additional  uses  of  federally 
registered  pesticides  for  distribution 
ajid  use  within  that  State  to  meet  spe- 
cial local  needs.  However,  such  a  State 
registration  is  reviewable  and  subject 
to  cancellation  by  EPA  within  a  90-day 
period.  The  second  exception  was  in- 
cluded in  section  27  entitled  "Failure 
by  the  State  to  assure  enforcement  of 
State  pesticide  use  regulations."  The 
EPA  Administrator  was  granted  the 
power  to  act  on  any  complaint  or  "re- 
scind, in  whole  or  in  part,  the  State's 
primary  enforcement  responsibility 
for  pesticide  use  violation."  The  Ad- 
ministrator was  also  given  emergency 
power  to  overrule  a  State.  The  third 
exception,  contained  in  section  18,  per- 
miU  the  Administrator  of  EPA  to 
exempt  any  Federal  or  State  agency 
from  any  provision  of  FIFRA  if  he  de- 
termines that  an  emergency  exists. 

In  each  exception,  it  will  be  noted, 
an  overview  role  is  to  be  exercised  by 
the  Administrator  of  EPA.  It  is,  there- 
fore, puzzling  and  surprising  that  the 
administration  has  opposed  the  EPA 
overview  function  incorporated  in  the 
amendment  to  section  24(a).  It  is  even 
more  surprising  when  one  considers 


the  fact  that  the  overviews  required 
by  sections  24(c),  27  and  18  involve 
consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
State  decision,  including  always  scien- 
tific appraisal  of  the  factual  data  and 
often  risk-benefit  evaluation,  while 
the  proposed  EPA  overview  in  the  sec- 
tion 24(a)  amendment  requires  no 
more  than  that  the  EPA  Administra- 
tor determine  if  the  State  request  for 
additional  data  is  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  this  amend- 
ment to  section  24(a)  there  is  no 
reason  a  State  already  requesting  data 
in  an  arbitrary  or  capricious  way 
would  not  continue  to  do  so.  This  must 
not  be  permitted.  Government,  nei- 
ther Federal  nor  State,  should  be  al- 
lowed to  implement  the  law  arbitrarily 
or  capriciously.  Such  government  is 
costly  and  wasteful.  State  government 
should  not  be  permitted  to  operate  ac- 
cording to  their  own  agenda  without 
the  need  to  be  reasonable  and  without 
the  need  to  adhere  to  some  scientific 
guidelines  or  requirements.  The  prod- 
ucts the  States  review  for  registration 
are  products  that  have  already  under- 
gone substantial  review  before  regis- 
tration by  EPA.  taking  sometimes 
many  years  to  complete.  If  each  State 
imposes  it  own  set  of  data  requirement 
after  EPA  has  established  national  sci- 
entific standards  and  required  the  reg- 
istrant to  supply  data,  why  then  is 
there  a  need  for  a  Federal  agency? 
Furthermore,  the  individual  State  lack 
sufficient  resources  in  manpower,  sci- 
entific expertise  and  funds  to  properly 
and  effectively  evaluate  each  product 
submitted  for  registration. 

Registrants  submitting  data  in  com- 
pliance with  EPA  standards  spend 
thousands  to  millions  of  dollars  to  pro- 
vide the  information  EPA  requires  for 
registration.  Having  obtained  Federal 
registration,  these  registrants  must 
then  apply  for  re^tration  in  each 
State  where  the  product  will  be  sold  or 
used.  State  registrations  with  rare  ex- 
ception are  valid  for  only  1  year  and 
must  be  renewed  annually.  As  things 
stand,  the  registrant  could  encounter 
different  testing  requirements  in  each 
State.  Of  course,  one  would  not  antici- 
pate all  50  States  to  act  so  unreason- 
ably. But  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
more  than  a  few  States  to  act  arbitrar- 
ily or  capriciously  to  create  serious 
problems  for  registrants  and,  ultimate- 
ly, to  increase  the  costs  of  pesticides  to 
all  those  using  them. 

Most  pesticides  are  marketed  inter- 
state and  marketing  programs  are 
based  on  national  distribution.  When  a 
State  imposes  unreasonable  data  re- 
quests and  prevents  a  company  from 
marketing  its  product  in  that  State, 
distribution  networks  are  severely  af- 
fected. As  the  product  cannot  legally 
be  sold  or  used  in  that  State,  separate 
shipping  procedures  must  be  utilized 
for  such  products.  If  this  occurs  for 
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different  products  in  different  States, 
companies  will  be  faced  with  a  diffi- 
cult, if  not  an  impossible,  task  of  dis- 
tributing their  products.  There  would 
be  no  acceptable  objection  to  this  situ- 
ation if  there  were  sound  reasons  for  a 
State  preventing  the  sale  or  use  based 
on  specific  data  needs  prior  to  registra- 
tion. But  should  interstate  commerce 
be  adversely  affected  by  arbitrary  or 
capricious  requests?  The  answer  is  ob- 
viously no. 

The  amendment  to  section  24(a) 
would  only  prevent  arbitrary  or  capri- 
cious data  requests  from  being  im- 
posed on  a  State  by  State  basis.  Rea- 
sonable data  requests  may  continue  to 
be  imposed  by  each  State  and,  as  I  in- 
dicated at  the  outset,  the  States  retain 
the  exact  authority  currently  granted 
by  PIPRA  to  prohibit  or  restrict  the 
sale  or  use  of  any  pesticide  within 
their  borders.  Thus  States'  rights  are 
maintained  as  they  currently  exist. 
The  amendment  to  section  24(a)  only 
adds  a  procedure,  applicable  to  only 
certain  pesticide  uses,  that  would 
allow  a  State's  request  for  data  to  be 
reviewed  by  EPA  and  then  only  if  the 
applicant  believes  that  request  to  be 
arbitrary  or  capricious.  If  the  appli- 
cant does  not  raise  such  a  question 
when  a  State  requests  data,  then  this 
amendment  would  not  be  implement- 
ed. There  are  States  where  data  is 
rarely  requested  and  only  on  a  reason- 
able basis.  The  amendment  would  not 
affect  these  States. 

During  the  past  few  years,  a  serious 
problem  involving  unreasonable  data 
requests  has  evolved  in  the  State  of 
California,  and  legislation  has  passed 
or  has  been  introduced  in  other  States 
that  would  permit  a  similar  r>otential 
for  unreasonable  requests  for  data. 
The  signals  are  clearly  before  us.  A  so- 
lution is  necessary  now.  We  cannot 
wait  until  this  problem  is  out  of  hand. 
We  cannot  wait  until  agriculture  and 
commerce  are  severely  affected.  H.R. 
5203  provides  a  reasonable  and  worli- 
able  solution.  A  solution  that  has  re- 
sulted from  compromise.  And,  again, 
this  compromise  does  not  weaken  the 
States'  rightful  authority. 

If  this  amendment  to  section  24(a)  is 
not  enacted,  each  State  could  not  only 
make  individual  data  requests  but  set 
different  standards  and  protocols  for 
satisfying  those  data  requests.  There 
would  result  not  only  a  wasteful  dupli- 
cation of  effort  but  also  differing  re- 
sults based  on  different  tests.  Does  it 
not  make  better  sense,  as  well  as 
better  government,  to  have  one  agency 
with  the  necessary  expertise  to  coordi- 
nate such  requests  and,  based  on  the 
national  and  indeed  international 
body  of  knowledge.  Judge  if  a  request 
for  data  is  reasonable  on  the  one 
hand,  or  aribitrary  or  capricious  on 
the  other?  Is  it  not  more  sensible  to 
have  a  single  agency  that  is  concerned 
with  national  needs  to  provide  guid- 
ance to  the  States  on  testing  standards 


and  (A-otocoIs  so  that  there  will  be  a 
unifopiity  in  our  scientific  data  bank 
that  (im  be  evaluated  on  the  same  na- 
tional basis?  This  agency  does  exist.  It 
was  cDeated  by  Congress  over  a  decade 
ago  to  provide  national  authority  and 
expertise  on  environmental  matters, 
inducing  the  sale  and  use  of  pesticides 
and  tne  national  standards  on  which 
the  registration  of  the  pesticides  are 
basedJ 

Thel  Environmental  Protection 
Agenc^  has,  since  its  inception,  set  na- 
tional! standards.  It  has  been  given  the 
staff  lo  do  the  Job.  If  we  permit  each 
State  to  set  different  standards  for 
data  ( oUection  we  will  undermine  the 
EPA.  To  permit  different  scientific 
stand)  rds  to  be  imposed  State  by 
State  I  will  result  in  scientific  confu- 
sion. And  if  the  only  recourse  a  compa- 
ny hab  is  to  argue  its  case  in  State 
courti  with  different  scientific  stand- 
ards ih  each  State,  then  legal  confu- 
sion ^ill  result  as  well.  Should  we 
permit  this  to  happen,  those  who  will 
also  suffer  will  be  those  who  use  the 
products  affected  and  benefit  from 
these  iises. 

Thel  individual  States,  by  authority 
grantM  in  FIFRA,  can  regulate  the 
sale  ajid  use  of  pesticides  more  restric- 
tively  than  the  EPA.  The  proposed 
amendment  to  section  24(a)  would  not 
change  this  authority.  The  real  issue 
the  ainendment  to  section  24(a)  ad- 
dresses is  uniformity  and  reasonable- 
ness ii  1  the  basis  for  decisionmaking. 

I  uige  you  to  separate  the  issues 
carefully.  The  amendment  to  section 
24(a)  of  FIFRA  maintains  precisely 
the  sLme  authority  the  States  now 
have.  \t  all  times,  the  State  maintains 
the  u|  tper  hand.  The  State  is  not  pre- 
emptad  from  regulating  the  sale  or  use 
of  a  |>esticide  within  the  State.  The 
State  |may  deny  a  registration  at  any 
time  ti^ithout  explanation.  The  State 
may  Dan  a  product  at  any  time.  The 
State  may  cancel  a  product  already 
regist  Ted.  The  State  may  prevent  any 
produ;t  from  being  timely  registered 
in  60  >r  120  days  by  rejecting  the  reg- 
istrat  on.  At  every  step,  the  State 
maint  lins  the  final  authority,  as  it 
rlghtl  f  should,  to  act  to  protect  the 
healtl  1  and  safety  of  its  citizens.  In 
short  if  a  State  does  not  request  data 
it  can  Act  in  any  manner  it  chooses 
and  ite  independence  of  action  is  unaf- 
fectec.  Only  when  it  makes  a  request 
for  diita.  scientific  data,  is  there  im- 
posed a  procedure  to  guard  against  ar- 
bitral y  or  capricious  actions. 

I  ufge  you  to  support  the  amend- 
ment to  section  24(a)  as  contained  in 
H.R.  6203  in  order  to  strengthen  our 
national  standards,  not  to  weaken 
them,  to  strengthen  our  scientific  deci- 
sionmaking, not  to  weaken  it;  and  to 
provide  a  uniform  system  imder  which 
commerce  can  operate  efficiently  to 
the  benefit  of  all.* 

•  Mr,  STENHOLM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
rise  titday  to  speak  about  section  24(a) 
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of  H.R.  s:  03,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Inseqticide,  Fungicide,  and  Rho- 
denticide  Act  (PIPRA)  which  will  soon 
come  to  the  House  floor. 

Beginning  in  the  spring  of  1981,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Department  Oper- 
ations, R^arch,  and  Foreign  Agricul- 
ture has  fiven  significant  and  careful 
attention  ,  to  amendments  to  PIPRA. 
On  April  E7  of  this  year,  the  subcom- 
mittee vo^ed  out  this  legislation.  The 
House  Agriculture  Committee  passed 
this  legislation  on  May  6. 

I  would  hike  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  discuss  section  24(a)  and  its  impor- 
tance for  the  chemical  pesticide  indus- 
try, for  facers,  as  well  as  home,  lawn, 
garden,  ikidustrial  and  institutional 
users,  anq  indeed  governmental  users. 
This  critically  needed  legislation  will 
correct  a  jwrong  that  presently  exists 
in  the  la«(,  and  which,  if  not  rectified, 
threatens  to  grow  and  spread  across 
this  counljry. 

I  t>elievc  that  section  24(a)  is  impor- 
tant for  tl^e  following  reasons: 

First.  it<  will  move  toward  eliminat- 
ing the  tiro  basic  problems  that  now 
exist:  tha;  is.  long  registration  delays 
and  unnecessary  data  generation  re- 
quests by  State  agencies. 

Second,  the  legislation  will  establish 
an  orderlyr  procedure  for  reasonable 
data  requests  and  timely  registration 
by  the  Sti  ,tes. 

Third,  jit  will  esUblish  an  EPA 
review  of  a  State's  request  for  special 
local  conoem  data  for  nonagricultural 
products  i(but  not  agricultural  prod- 
ucts.) The  EPA  may  overrule  or 
modify  a  iState's  request  upon  a  find- 
ing that  the  State's  request  is  arbi- 
trary or  cipricious. 

Fourth,  this  bill  would  establish  an 
orderly  registration  procedure  at  the 
State  level,  thus  permitting  pesticides 
to  be  marketed  and  allowing  the  con- 
suming piiblic  to  avail  themselves  of 
these  products. 

Fifth,  the  legislation  will  end  the  in- 
equities (that  presently  exit  between 
States,  aiid  put  all  farmers  and  users 
on  the  satme  competitive  basis.  Farm- 
ers in  one  State  would  then  be  able  to 
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to  obtain 
available 


the  same  pesticides  that  are 

in   other   States,   thus   the 

citrus     fi^uit     grower    in     California, 

Texas,  Florida,  and  other  States  would 

same  opportunities. 

Sixth,  it  will  assist  manufacturers  in 
establishing  national  marketing  and 
advertising  programs  for  all  States 
while  providing  useful  and  effective 
pesticides  to  consumers  and  users. 

Seventt^,  it  will  remove  some  of  the 
ecomonic;  hardships  placed  upon  the 
pesticide  i  industry  and  allow  consum- 
ers and  ukers  to  obtain  safe  and  effec- 
tive pesticides  needed  to  control  pests 
which  disrupt  our  economy  and  our 
food  supply,  and  reduce  the  quality  of 
our  lives 

EighthJ  it  will  neither  preempt  the 
State's  authority  nor  prohibit  a  State 


from  banning  a  product  or  denying  a 
registration.  The  amendment  does  not 
infringe  on  a  state's  right  to  regulate 
the  sale  or  use  of  a  pesticide. 

Thus.  H.R.  5203  and  section  24(a) 
represents  a  reasonable  and  workable 
compromise  that  presents  a  equtiable 
solution  to  the  complex  situation. 

The  importance  of  the  1982  FIFRA 
amendments  and  section  24(a)  cannot 
be  overstated.  It  is  critically  important 
that  the  Congress  address  the  current 
problems  within  the  FIFRA  legislation 
and  provide  solutions  that  will  stand 
the  test  of  time.  I  would  respectifully 
urge  my  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
support  section  24(a)  of  H.R.  5203,  and 
approve  these  much  needed  changes  in 
the  PIPRA  legislation.* 


already  provided  $15  million  in  emer- 
gency assistance,  an  action  which  I 
strongly  support,  and  H.R.  6331  will 
provide  an  additional  $50  million.  It 
may  be  necessary  to  do  more,  but  I  be- 
lieve it  is  at>solutely  essential  that  we 
take  the  steps  necessary  to  reduce  the 
level  of  suffering  now  being  experi- 
enced by  the  Lebanese  people.* 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  liOWRY  of  Washington  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Wright),  after  3  p.m. 
today,  on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Hxn-ro  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Wricht),  for  today,  on  account  of  a 
family  medical  emergency. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLAND)  is  recognized  for  15  minutes. 
*  Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  was  granted  a  leave  of  absence  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  one  of  my  closest 
friends.  My  attendance  at  that  funeral 
necessitated  my  missing  a  number  of 
recorded  votes  in  the  House.  Had  I 
been  present,  I  would  have  voted  in 
the  following  manner  on  those  roll- 
calls: 

Roll  No.  165  (on  approving  the  Jour- 
nal): "aye." 

Roll  No.  166  (on  resolving  into  com- 
mittee for  the  further  consideration  of 
H.R.  4326);  "aye. " 

Roll  No.  167  (on  passage  of  H.R. 
4326,  the  Small  Business  Innovation 
Development  Act);  "aye." 

Roll  No.  168  (on  passage  of  H.R. 
6631.  to  authorize  humanitarian  assist- 
ance for  the  people  of  Lebanon); 
"aye." 

Roll  No.  169  (on  passage  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  98,  congratu- 
lating Thailand  on  the  occasion  of  its 
bicentennial);  "aye." 

Roll  No.  170  (on  the  Marks  amend- 
ment to  H.R.  6337);  "aye." 

Roll  No.  172  (on  passage  of  H.R. 
6337,  the  National  E^nergy  Policy  and 
Conservation  Act  of  1982);  "aye."* 

I  feel  particularly  strongly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  about  the  need  to  provide  the 
kind  of  humanitarian  assistance  to  the 
people  of  Lebanon  authorized  in  H.R. 
6331.  The  civilian  population  in  Leba- 
non has  paid,  and  is  paying,  a  terrible 
price  in  the  current  fighting.  Thou- 
sands of  innocent  people  have  been 
killed  or  wounded  in  the  crossfire  be- 
tween Israeli,  Syrian,  and  Palestinian 
forces.  The  number  of  homes  and  busi- 
nesses which  have  been  damaged  or 
destroyed  may  not  be  accurately 
known  for  weeks.  There  is  a  tremen- 
dous need  for  short-term  relief,  in  the 
form  of  medical  supplies,  food,  and 
shelter,  and  for  long-term  relief,  in  the 
form  of  reconstruction  and  rehabilita- 
tion assistance.  The  United  States  has 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material: ) 

Mr.  Paul,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Bereuter,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Corcoran,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Nelson,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Barnes,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  FoRO  of  Tennessee,  for  5  min- 
utes, today. 

Mr.  Mazzoli,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gore,  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  English,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Kastenmeier.  for  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  Shelby,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Dixon,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Stokes,  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  PiTHiAN.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  BoLANO.  for  10  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Alexander,  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  14. 

Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  for  60  minutes,  on 
July  14. 

Mr.  Edgar,  for  60  minutes,  on  July 
14. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dougherty)  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter: 

Mr.  Butler. 

Mr.  Lungren. 

Mr.  Coats. 

Mr.  Benedict. 


Mr.  McOrath. 

Mr.  RuDO. 

Mr.  Pasha YAN. 

Mr.  Bereuter. 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Dannemeybr  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LeBoutiluer. 

Mr.  WoLT. 

Mr.  CoNTE  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Marriott. 

Mr.  Hopkins. 

Mr.  Johnston. 

Mr.  Green. 

Mr.  GooDLiNC  in  four  instances. 

Mr.  Beard. 

Mr.  Paul  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  SCHULZE. 

Mrs.  Holt. 

Mr.  Dickinson. 

Mr.  Kemp  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  GiLiKAN  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vander  Jagt  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Gingrich. 

Mr.  CONABLE. 

Mr.  Hyde. 

Mr.  Napier  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho  in  two  in- 
stances. 

Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  Thomas. 

Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa. 

Mr.  Philip  M.  Crane. 

Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Gonzalez)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter: ) 

Mr.  Lundine  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Hubbard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Vento  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Gore. 

Mr.  Zablocki. 

Mr.  Rosenthal. 

Mr.  DE  LA  Garza. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Fazio.  , 

Mrs.  Bouquard  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

Mr.  Benjamin. 

Mr.  Florio. 

Mr.  Ottinger  in  three  instances. 

Mr.  Wirth  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  SCHUMER 

Mr.  Leland. 

Mr.  Chappell. 

Mr.  Walgren. 

Mr.  Rose. 

Mr.  McDonald  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Solarz  in  two  instances. 

Mr.  Dan  Daniel. 

Mr.  Pithian. 

Mr.  Downey. 

Mr.  Weiss  in  10  instances. 

Ms.  Oakar. 

Mr.  Oberstar. 

Mr.  Simon. 

Mr.  Daschle. 

Mr.  Bennett. 

Mr.  Guarini. 
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SENATE  BILL  AND  CONCURRENT 
RESOLUTION 

A  bill  and  a  concurrent  resolution  of 
the  Senate  of  the  following  titles  were 
taken  from  the  Speaker's  table  and, 
under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  1409.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  modifications  of  the  existing  Buf- 
falo Bill  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Shoshone  proj- 
ect, Pick-Sloan  Missouri  Basin  program. 
Wyoming,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  Con.  Res.  100.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
pending  steel  unfair  trade  practice  cases  be 
vigorously  pursued  and  promptly  concluded: 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


EX  3CUTIVE 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Christi- 
na Boltz  Sidders: 

H.R.  3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  3863.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Inspection  Act  to  increase  the  number  of 
turkeys  which  may  be  slaughtered  and  proc- 
essed without  inspection  under  such  act. 
and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  S922.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes: 

H.J.  Res.  320.  Joint  resolution  imploring 
the  ITnion  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to 
allow  Doctor  Semyon  Gluzman  and  his 
family  to  emigrate  to  Israel:  and 

H.J.  Res.  519.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  temporary  increase  in  the  public  debt 
limit. 


BILL  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  conunittee  did  on  this  day 
present  to  the  President,  for  his  ap- 
proval, a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.R.  5922.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Urider  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
:ommunications  were  taken  from 
2  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 


tive 
the 
lows: 

423 1.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistai  t  Secretary  for  Logistics.  Department 
of  th ;  Air  Force,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
prop<  sed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  refuse  collection  function  at 
MacOill  Air  Force  Base.  Fla..  pursuant  to 
section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342:  to  the 
Comi  littee  on  Armed  Services. 

423  >.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treai  ury.  transmitting  the  annual  report  on 
the  e  :onomic  viability  of  depository  institu- 
tions for  the  period  ended  March  31,  1982, 
pursi  ant  to  section  206  of  Public  Law  96- 
221:  1 0  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Finance 
and  t  rban  AffairS. 

423).  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral }f  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
repoijt  which  disclaims  an  opinion  on  wheth- 
er thie  Pension  Benefit  Guaranty  Corpora- 
tion's financial  statements  present  fairly  its 
finan  cial  condition  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Septtmber  30.  1980  (AFMD-82-42.  June  23, 
19821:  jointly,  to  the  Conunittees  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations.  Education  and  Labor, 
and  1  /ays  and  Means. 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REF  ORTS 

PI  BLIC 

TI  DNS 

Ur  der  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  c  )nunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cler  L  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proE  er  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr  UDALL:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insul  u-  Affairs.  H.R.  6308.  A  bill  to  insure 
rail  )  afety.  provide  for  the  preservation  of 
rail  I  ervice.  transfer  responsibility  for  the 
Nort  least  corridor  improvement  project  to 
Amti  Elk.  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amerdment  (Rept.  No.  97-571.  Pt.  II).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houae  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr;  HUGHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.  5228.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  implement  the 
Con\)tention  on  the  Physical  Protection  of 
Nuclear  Material,  and  for  other  purposes: 
with  Ian  amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-624).  Re- 
ferreU  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Houie  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mn  FUQUA:  Committee  on  Science  and 
Technology.  H.R.  6159.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a 
PTOgfwm  under  the  coordination  of  the 
Offl«e  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy  for 
impnoving  the  use  of  risk  analysis  by  those 
Feddral  agencies  concerned  with  regulatory 
deci4ions  related  to  the  protection  of  human 
life,  health,  and  the  environment;  with  an 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  97-625).  Referred  to 


the 


::ommittee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 


Stat ;  of  the  Union. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STOKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  5  o'clock  and  46  minutes 
p.m.),  under  its  previous  order,  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  June 
28,  1982,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


REPORTED  BILLS 
SEQUENTIALLY  REFERRED 

U  ider  clause  5  of  rule  X,  bills  and 
rep(  irts  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk  for 
printing,  and  bills  referred  as  follow: 

Mf.  DINGELL:  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Con^merce.  H.R.  6156.  A  bill  to  clarify  the 
juriidlction  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  and  the  definition  of  security, 
and  I  for  other  purposes:  with  an  amend- 
mer  t.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
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culture  f <  r  a  period  ending  not  later  than 
July  30,  1  >82.  for  consideration  of  such  pro- 
visions of  the  bill  and  the  amendment  as 
fall  within  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  1(a),  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-626.  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HUpHES:  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. H.R.:6046.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of 
the  Uniteti  States  Code  with  respect  to  ex- 
tradition. '  and  for  other  purposes:  with  an 
amendment.  Referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  for  a  period  ending  not  later 
than  July  30,  1982.  for  consideration  of  such 
provision4  of  the  bill  and  the  amendment  as 
fall  withfn  its  jurisdiction  pursuant  to 
clause  l(i>,  rule  X  (Rept.  No.  97-627.  Pt.  I). 
Ordered  t  j  be  printed. 


SUBSE  3UENT 


SEQ 
Under 


ACTION  ON  BILLS 
JENTIALLY  REFERRED 


clause  5  of  rule  X  the  follow- 
ing acticgi  was  taken  by  the  Speaker: 

Consideration  of  the  bill  H.R.  5427  by  the 
Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce  ex- 
tended f(ir  an  additional  period  ending  not 
later  than  July  13. 1982. 

Consid^tion  of  the  bill  H.R.  6113  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  Transpor- 
tation ej^tended  for  an  additional  period 
ending  n<^t  later  than  August  1.  1982. 


I 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII,  public  bills  and  resolu- 
tions were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred a^  follows: 

ByJMr.  WHITTEN  (for  himself  and 
Vk.  Conte): 
H.R.  6^82.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes.  Considered  and  passed. 
By  Mr.  SHARP: 
H.R.  6683.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Energy 
Policy  aifd  Conservation  Act  to  extend  cer- 
tain autl^ritles  relating  to  the  international 
energy    program:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  aiid  Commerce. 

By    Mr.    RUSSO    (for    himself.    Mr. 
SfiANNON,  Mr.  Bailty  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. Mr.  Frenzxl.  Mr.  Nowak.  and 
Mr.  Marriott): 
H.R.  6484.  A  bill  to  delay  Treasury  regula- 
tions on  the  debt -equity  issue:  to  the  Com- 
mittee oit  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  6ff85.  A  bill  making  urgent  supple- 
mental Appropriations  for  the  fiscal   year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposesi  Considered  and  passed. 
By  fAr.  ARCHER: 

16.  A  bill  to  allow  the  President  an 
in  appropriations  bills;  to  the 
on  the  Judiciary. 
Ir.  BAILEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
(87.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  person 
from  exborting  from  the  United  States  any 
currencyi  directly  or  indirectly  to  any  person 
in  Vietn^:  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs. 
By 
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Mr.  BARNES  (for  himself.  Mrs. 
dHiSHOUi.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois. 
Mr.  Dyson.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Frank,  Mr.  Gracia.  Mr. 
Howard.  Mr.  Hoyer,  Mr.  Kildee. 
Mr.  LuNDiNE,  Mr.  Matsui.  Ms.  Mi- 
HULSKI.  Mr.  MiNETA.  Mr.  Oberstar. 
Mr.  Ottincer.  Mr.  Parris.  Mr. 
I  EASE,  Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr. 


ScHUKER.   Mr.  Triblk,   Mr.   White- 
mntST,  Mr.  Wirth,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
Won  Pat,  Mr.  Dellitms,  Mr.  Dixon, 
Mr.  Long  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 
Vento): 
H.R.  6688.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  a  reduction  in 
force  may  not  be  conducted  until  certain  al- 
ternative measures  have  been  exhausted;  to 
insure  the  cost  effectiveness  of  those  alter- 
native measures  and  of  any  measures  taken 
in  conducting  a  reduction  in  force;  to  safe- 
guard against  unnecessary  disruption,  pro- 
ductivity loss,  and  harm  to  labor-manage- 
ment relations  due  to  a  reduction  in  force: 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  BEARD: 
H.R.  6689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  certain  tax 
incentives  for  individuals  and  businesses  in 
depressed  rural  areas,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Ways 
and  Means  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BEREUTER  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Seiberling,       and      Mr.       Phillip 

Bdrton): 

H.R.  6690.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  national 

hostel  system  plan,  and  for  other  purposes: 

to  the  Conunittee  on  Interior  and  Insular 

Affairs. 

By   Mr.    BUTLER   (for    himself,    Mr. 
Kastenmeier.    Mr.   Railsback.   Mrs. 
ScHROCDER,  and  Mr.  Kindness): 
H.R.  6691.  A  bill  to  eliminate  diversity  of 
citizenship  as  a  basis  of  jurisdiction  of  Fed- 
eral district  courts:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONABLE: 
H.R.  6692.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  tax-exempt 
status  to  organizations  providing  dependent 
care  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  individuals 
to  be  gainfully  employed;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  CONTE  (for  himself,  Mr.  Mav- 
roules.  Mr.  Frank,  and  Mr.  Gejden- 
soN): 
H.R.    6693.    A    bill    to    amend    section 
103(b)(6)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  with 
respect  to  the  exemption  from  the  industri- 
al development  bond  provisions  for  certain 
small  issues;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  DANNEMEYER: 
H.R.  6694.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  deny  tax-exempt 
status  to  provide  schools  with  racially  dis- 
criminatory policies  and  to  require  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  to  obtain  a  judicial 
finding  of  racial  discrimination  before  ter- 
minating or  denying  tax-exempt  status  to 
private  schools  on  the  groun(is  of  racial  dis- 
crimination: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 

By  Mr.  DAVIS  (for  himself.  Mr.  Blan- 
crard,     Mr.     Traxler,     and     Mr. 
Sawyer): 
H.R.  6695.  A  bill  to  restrict  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  regulate 
certain  activities  in  any  body  of  water  which 
is  located  entirely  in  one  State  and  is  consid- 
ered navigable  solely  on  the  basis  of  histori- 
cal use  in  interstate  commerce:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself,  Mr. 
John  L.  Burton.  Mrs.  Crisholm,  Mr. 
CoNYERS,  Mr.  Dymally,  Mr.  Faunt- 
roy,  Mr.   Ford  of  Tennessee,   Mr. 
Kastenmeier,      Mr.      Leland,      Mr. 
Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Rangel, 
Mr.  Roybal,  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Stokes. 
and  Mr.  Weaver): 


H.R.  6696.  A  bill  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  procurement,  for  research,  devel- 
opment, test,  and  evaluation,  and  for  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  for  the  military 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
fiscal  year  1983,  to  prescribe  personnel 
strengths  for  that  fiscal  year  for  the  Armed 
Forces  and  for  civilian  employees  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 
By  Mr.  DELLUMS  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fauntroy,  and  Mr.  McKinnty): 
H.R.  6697.  A  bill  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Stadium  Act  of  1957  to  require 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  convey  to 
the  government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
all  right,  title,  and  interest  to  the  Robert  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Stadium  vested  in  the 
United  States:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

By  Ms.  FIEDLER  (for  herself  and  Mr. 
Marriott): 
H.R.  6698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  make  funds  avail- 
able to  the  small  business  community:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr  FLORIO' 
H.R.  6699.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Solid  Waste 
Disposal  Act  with  respect  to  the  recycling  of 
hazardous    waste:    to    the    Committee    on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  FORD  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  Vander  Jagt.  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.    Jenkins.    Mr.    Downey.    Mr. 
Heptel,  Mr.  Fowler.  Mr.  Guarini. 
Mr.     Shannon.     Mr.     Hance.     Mr. 
Matsui.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania. 
Mr.  Anthony.  Mr.  Duncan,  Mr.  Ba- 
PAUs.  Mr.  Graoison.  and  Mr.  Lorr): 
H.R.  6700.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  extend  the  target- 
ed jobs  credit,  to  treat  certain  individuals 
who  have  exhausted  their  rights  to  unem- 
ployment benefits  as  members  of  a  targeted 
group,  and  for  other  purtxkses;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ORADISON  (for  himself.  Mr. 
BiACGi.  Mr.  CoucHLiN,  Mr.  Dougher- 
ty. Mr.  LtTKEN.  Mr.  Solomon.  Mr. 
MouNARi.  Mr.  Rousselot,  Mr.  Hyde. 
Mr.  Livingston.  Mr.  Gephardt,  Mr. 
Nelligan.  Mr.  Luncren.  Mrs.  Holt. 
Mr.  Forsythe,  and  Mr.  Snyder): 
H.R.  6701.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  a  Federal 
income  tax  credit  for  tuition:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HERTEL: 
H.R.  6702.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  a  possible 
verdict  of  guilty  but  mentally  ill  in  Federal 
criminal  cases:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  HOPKINS: 
H.R.  6703.  A  bill  to  amend  title  11,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  claims  of  gov- 
ernmental units  arising  from  dischargeable 
educational  loans  shall  have  priority  and 
that  educational  loans  which  are  not  dis- 
chargeable under  chapter  7  of  such  title 
shall  not  be  dischargeable  under  chapter  13 
of  such  title,  and  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  col- 
lection of  defaulted  Federal  student  loans 
from  income  tax  refunds:  jointly,  to  the 
Committees  on  the  Judiciary  and  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mrs.  KENNELLY: 
H.R.  6704.   A  bill   to   provide  additional 
transitional    authority    to    issue    mortgage 
subsidy  bonds:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  6705.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  State  pre- 
emption clause  in  the  Comprehensive  Envi- 


ronmental Response.  Compensation,  and  Li- 
ability Act  of  1980;  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  LaFALCE: 
H.R.  6706.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  by  striking  out  the 
provision  which  grants  Members  of  Con- 
gress special  treatment  with  respect  to 
living  expense  deductions;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARRIOTT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Fields,  and  Mr.  Won  Pat): 
H.R.  6707.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  exempt  from  the 
crude  oil  windfall  profit  tax  any  oil  from 
royalties  or  other  economic  interests  held 
by  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  North  Carolina: 
H.R.  6708.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of   1954   to  permit   foreign 
pension  plans  to  invest  in  the  United  States 
on  a  nontaxable  basis  for  residential  hous- 
ing financing  and  investment  purposes:  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  McEWEN: 
H.R.  6709.  A  bill  to  modify  the  insanity 
defense  in  the  Federal  courts:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  OBERSTAR: 
H.R.  6710.  A  bill  to  prohibit  conduct  inju- 
rious to  transportation  markets,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation  and 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6711.  A  bill  to  prohibit  conduct  inju- 
rious to  transportation  markets,  and  for  re- 
lated purposes;  jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Public  Works  and  Transportation, 
Energy  and  Commerce,  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries,  and  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6712.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  10101  et  seq.).  to 
prohibit  conduct  injurious  to  transportation 
markets,  and  for  related  purposes;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transportation,  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6713.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  IntersUte 
Commerce  Act  (49  U.S.C.  10101  et  seq.).  to 
prohibit  conduct  injurious  to  transporution 
markets,  and  for  related  purix>ses;  jointly, 
to  the  Committees  on  Public  Works  and 
Transporution.  Energy  and  Commerce,  and 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  PARRIS:  w 
H.R.  6714.  A  bill  to  amend  title  5.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  compressed  employee  work  schedules; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  SCHULZE: 
H.R.  6715.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue   Code  of   1954   to  allow  a  credit 
against  Income  tax  for  the  cost  of  certain 
forms  of  busineas  insurance  for  new  busi- 
ness activities  in  designated  Caribbean  coun- 
tries; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  SENSENBRENNER  (for  him- 
self. Mr.  Parris,  Mr.  Clausen.  Mr. 
Petri,  Mr.  Gunderson.  Mr.  Roth. 
Mr.  RuDD,  and  Mr.  Mazzoli): 
H.R.  6716.  A  bill  to  modify  the  insanity 
defense  in  the  Federal  courts;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHAW: 
H.R.  6717.  A  bill  to  amend  chapter  227  of 
title  18.  United  SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  a 
sentence  of  guilty  but  menUlly  ill:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SILJANDER: 
H.R.  6718.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  limit 
the  insanity  defense  and  to  establish  a  ver- 
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diet  of  guilty  but  Insane;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judlclmry . 

By  Mr.  SPENCE: 
H.R.  6719.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  author- 
izing the  establishment  of  the  Congaree 
Swamp  National  Monument  to  provide  that 
at  such  time  as  the  principal  visitors  center 
at  such  monument  is  established,  such 
center  shall  be  designated  as  the  "Harry  R. 
E.  Hampton  Visitors  Center";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  STANTON  of  Ohio  (by  re- 
quest): 
H.R.  6720.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  forma- 
tion of  a  banic  securities  affiliate  to  deal  in, 
underwrite  and  purchase  Government  and 
municipal  securities,  to  sponsor  and  manage 
investment  companies  and  underwrite  the 
sectirities  thereof,  or  to  authorize  bank 
holding  companies  to  engage  in  activities  of 
a  financial  nature,  insurance  underwriting 
and  brokerage,  real  estate  development  or 
brokerage,  to  amend  section  23A  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Act,  and  for  other  purposes; 
Jointly,  to  the  Committees  on  Banking.  Fi- 
nance and  Urban  Affairs  and  Energy  and 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  STARK: 
H.R.  6721.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  code  of  1954  to  permit  the  tax-free 
rollover  of  certain  benefits  received  by  law 
enforcement  officers  and  firefighters  on 
separation  from  service  by  increasing  the 
limitations  on  the  deduction  for  retirement 
savings;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  WORTLEY: 
H.R.  6722.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  the  distri- 
bution of  moneys  received  as  a  result  of  the 
commission  of  an  offense;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WYDEN: 
H.R.  6723.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  expand  the  credit 
for  university  research,  to  provide  a  credit 
for  equipment  sharing,  and  to  expand  the 
deduction    for    contributions    of    research 
equipment  and  service  contracts  to  universi- 
ties; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ARCHER: 
H.J.  Res.  528.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  allowing  an  item  veto  in  ap- 
propriation bills:  io  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIAOGI: 
H.J.  Res.  529.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  provide  that  equality  of 
rights  tmder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex:  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GREGG: 
H.J.  Res.  530.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  beginning  September  12,  1982,  as 
"National    Housekeepers    Week";    to    the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
HJ.  Res.  531.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  week  beginning 
on  October  24,  1982,  as  "National  Parkin- 
son's Disease  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  DIXON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Kkmp,  Mr.  GooDLiHG,  Mrs.  Cmis- 
HOLM,  Mr.  AifSRrws,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
Bedell.  Mr.  Benjamin,  Mr.  Bonior 
of  Michigan.  Mr.  Broohead,  Mr. 
CouGHLiN,  Mr.  Derwinski,  Mr. 
Dougherty,  Mr.  Downey,  Mr.  Dym- 
ALLY,  Mr.  Erdahl,  Mr.  Pauntroy, 
Mr.  Fazio,  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  Fish, 
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Mr.  Foglietta.  Mr.  Foro  of  Tennes- 
see, Mr.  Fowler,  Mr.  Frank.  Mr. 
Frost.  Mr.  Garcia.  Mr.  Oilman.,  Mr. 
Gray.  Mr.  Harkir.  Mr.  Hawkirs, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa,  Mr.  Lehman,  Mr. 
Lewis.  Mr.  Livingston,  Mr.  Lowry 
of  Washington,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
McHuGH.  Mr.  McKiNifKY.  Mr. 
Miller  of  California,  Mr.  Moaklsy. 
Mr.  Morrrrr.  Mr.  Oberstar.  Mr. 
Obey.  Mr.  Ottinger,  Mr.  Panetta. 
Mr.  Patterson.  Mr.  Peppkr.  Mr. 
Rosenthal.  Mr.  Roybal.  Mr.  Sabo, 
Mrs.  ScHROEDER.  Mr.  Scmumbr.  Mrs. 
Snowe.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Waxman,  Mr. 
Weiss,  Mr.  Wilson,  and  Mr.  Yates): 
Con.  Res.  368.  Concurrent  resolution 
expn  ising  the  sense  of  the  Congress  re- 
spect ng  the  Secretary  of  State's  recom- 
mend Ing  continuing  extended  voluntary  de- 
parti  re  status  for  Ethiopian  nationals  in 
the  united  Stales:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judidary. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Jeitords): 
H.  Con.  Res.  369.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  endorsing 
the  Kational  Endownment  for  soil  and 
watet  conservation;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriqulture. 

IBy  Mr.  SANTINI: 
H.  Con.  Res.  370.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
coRuiend  the  State  of  Israel's  compliance 
with  ithe  Camp  David  accords;  to  the  Com- 
mittoe  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  DORNAN  of  California: 
H.  Res.  515.  Resolution  expressing  the 
sensd  of  the  House  of  Representatives  con- 
cern! ig  the  right  to  life  of  handicapped  in- 
fanta Jointly  to  the  Committees  on  Energy 
and  4  lommerce  and  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ENGUSH  (for  himself,  and 

Mr.  Jones  of  Tennessee): 
Res.  516.  Resolution  expressing  the 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  that 
the  title  of  the  Rural  Electrification  Admin- 
istration should  be  enhanced  to  assure  that 
Fedefal  agencies  consider  the  needs  of  rural 
America  in  establishing  policies  which 
affea  telephone  service  in  rural  America;  to 
the  Qommittee  on  Agriculture. 
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PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

U^der  clause  1  of  nile  XXII. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Oklahoma  introduced  a  bill 
(H.R.  6724)  to  provide  for  the  reinstatement 
and  talidation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  leaae  NM- 
A26ai7  (Oklahoma);  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs; 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 


Uader  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sorawere  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.|{.  116:  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Matsui,  Mr. 
HARtNETT,  Mr.  Napier,  and  Mr.  Yatron. 

808:  Mr.  Daub.  Mr.  Archer.  Ms.  Mi- 
ci.  Mr.  Harkin.  Mr.  Kooovsek,  Mr. 
of  New  York,  Mrs.  Bouquard.  Mr. 
lAM  J.  Coyne.  Mr.  Oomzaliz,  Mr. 
lis.  Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Jepporos,  Mr.  Stan- 
lof  Ohio.  Mr.  Wortley,  Mr.  Cariixt, 
I  Martin  of  Illinois,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr. 
PHiiiP  M.  Crane,  Mr.  Petri,  Mr.  Cheney, 
Mr.  jCoNABLE.  Mr.  Rousselot.  Mr.  Drukr. 
Mr.  pEPHARDT.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Clausen. 
Mr.  Iannunzio.  Mr.  Wylie.  Mrs.  Schneider. 
Mr.  lAspiN.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Evans  of  Oela- 
Mr.    Fithian,    Mr.    Gradison,    Mr. 
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Hnxis.  M  r.  Hotkx.  Mr.  Duim .  Mr.  Lent.  Mr. 
Oymaixy,  Mr.  Lowbry  of  California.  Mr. 
I^wis.  Mr.  LujAN.  Mr.  St  Germain.  Mr. 
Rotbal.  1  (r.  Solomon.  Mr.  SnisamtiNNKR. 
Mr.  Spoice.  Mr.  Kindness.  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mrs.  SMiin  of  Nebraska.  Mr.  Broompielb, 
Mrs.  Bocte.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr.  Kemp,  and  Mr. 
Gregg. 

HJl.  14  64:  Mr.  Panetta.  Mr.  Seibbrling. 
Mr.  Her  EL.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  William  J. 
Coyne.  M  r.  Akaka.  and  Mr.  Washington. 

H.R.  30  n:  Mr.  Jacobs. 

H.R.  2:S2:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bapalis. 
Mr.  OntMGER.  Mr.  Roberts  of  South 
Dakota,  I  Ir.  Corrada.  Mr.  Dan  Daniel,  Mr. 
Gingrich  and  Mr.  Bdrcknkr. 

H Jl.  23  13:  Mr.  Taylor. 

H.R.  23  r2:  Mr.  Skxlton.  Mr.  McHugh.  Mr. 
BAatsui.  1  Ir.  LUKXN.  and  Mr.  Chappell. 

H.R.  34 15:  Mr.  Howard. 

H.R.  38  13:  Mrs.  Holt. 

HJt.  33  n:  Mr.  Kiloee. 

HJi.  9133:  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Michigan  Mr.  Hatcher.  Mr.  Davis.  Mr. 
Dbckard.  Mr.  Ireland.  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne 
Mr.  BETifUNE.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Hubbard. 
Mr.  Sensi  hbrenner.  Mr.  Hillis.  Mr.  Martin 
of  New  Y  >rk.  and  Mr.  Chappie. 

HJI.  37  M:  Mr.  English  and  Mr.  MrrcHEix 
of  Maryhnd. 

HJI.  40 11:  Mr.  Bonxr  of  Tennessee. 

H.R.  47 16:  Mr.  Kazxn. 

H.R.  51  BO:  Mr.  Luken.  Mr.  Marlenee.  Mr. 
RoYBAL.  ilr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Biagci.  Mr. 
Chappie,  uid  Mr.  Stamceland. 

HJt.  54 10:  Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa. 

H.R.  54  48:  Mr.  Rousselot  and  Mr.  SMrm 
of  Oregoi ). 

H.R.  54  S7:  Mr.  Albosta. 

H.R.  57  »3:  Mr.  Ireland. 

H.R.  57  &3:  Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa, 
and  Mr.  I  Ioland. 

H.R.  59  BO:  Mr.  James  K.  Coyne. 

HJI.  00 18:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  6CI9:  Mr.  Trible. 

HJI.  60  M:  Mr.  Trible. 

H.R.  60  M.  Mr.  Trible. 

H.R.  6C  M:  Mr.  Neal. 

H.R.  6C  91:  Mr.  Dowdy  and  Mr.  Richmond. 

H.R.  61 83:  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mrs.  Chisholm, 
Mr.  Rcbbnthal.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr. 
Murphy.  Mr.  Clay.  Mr.  Crockett,  Mr. 
Edoar.  Mr.  Savage.  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Bedell. 
Mr.  Peipbr.  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Albosta. 
Mr.AuCoiN.  Mr.  Rangbl.  Mr.  Mitchell  of 
MaryUuM  I.  Mr.  Oberstar.  and  Mr.  Harkin. 

HJt  6B57:  Mr.  Weiss.  Mr.  Edgar.  Mr. 
Weaver.  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Guarini.  Mr. 
PXASB.  and  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.R.  «  11:  Mr.  Lowbry  of  California.  Mr. 
Fish,  am  i  Mr.  Anthony. 

<347:  Mr.  Nowak.  Mr.  Roe.  Mr. 
Rahall,  :  At.  Contb,  Mr.  Emery.  Mr.  Ford  of 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Won  Pat.  Mr.  Edwards  of 
OUahona,  Mr.  Bulxy.  Mr.  Ottinger.  and 
Mr.  Lowi  lY  of  Washington. 

6P48:  Mr.  Frknzel.  Mr.  Bailey  of 
Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Emer- 
Ertbl.  Mr.  Archer.  Mr.  Huckaby. 
Mr.  Bow  b.  and  Mr.  Hartnett. 

H.R.  6)73:  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
WoRTLn.  Mr.  RoEMER.  Mr.  Porter.  Mr. 
Broyhil:,  Mr.  Sunia.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr.  Lago- 
marsino, Mr.  Dannembyer.  Mr.  McClory. 
Mr.  HAGiBtORN.  Mr.  Myers.  Mrs.  Holt,  Mr. 
KiNnNESi.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  New  York,  Mr. 
StKHQUum,  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr. 
FRmzBL.  Mr.  Trible.  Mr.  LeBoutillier.  Mr. 
Forsyth  t.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mr.  Whitc- 
HURST,  Kir.  Winn.  Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Solomon. 
and  Mr.  I^ourter. 

H.R.  6 191:  Mr.  Rangel  and  Mr.  Ottinger. 

H.R.  6167:  Mr.  Railsback.  Mr.  Ireland. 
Mr.  Washington.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylva- 


H.R. 
Missouri, 
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nia.  Mr.  Moixohan.  Mr.  Rahall.  Mr.  Ros- 
TENKowsKi,  and  Mr.  Atkinson. 

HJi.  6469:  Mr.  Fazio,  Mr.  Chappie,  and 
Mr.  Srumway. 

H.R.  6477:  Mr.  Bowen. 

H.R.  6483:  Mr.  Dwykr.  Mr.  Florio.  Mr. 
FoRSYTHE,  Mr.  Hughes.  Mr.  Minish.  Mr. 
Smith  of  New  Jersey.  Mr.  Beard.  Mr. 
Shelby,  Mr.  Edgar,  Mr.  Sunia,  Mr.  de  la 
Oarza.  Mr.  Ertxl.  Mr.  Duncan.  Mr.  Biaggi. 
Mr.  Myers.  Mr.  Clinger,  Mr.  Barnard,  Mr. 
Albosta,  Mr.  Gore.  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Zeperetti.  and  Mr.  Hendon. 

H.R.  6510:  Mr.  Butlkr.  Mrs.  Fenwick. 
Mrs.  Holt,  Mr.  Stanton  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Weber 
of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Porstthe. 

H.R.  6529:  Mr.  MnnsH.  Mr.  DbNardis,  Mr. 
Ottimger,  and  Mr.  Fithian. 

H.R.  6538:  Mr.  Finolky.  Mr.  Fields.  Mr. 
Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr.  Hoyer.  Mr.  I^nt. 
Mr.  McDonald.  Mr.  Martin  of  North  Caroli- 
na, Mrs.  Kennelly.  and  Mr.  Mavroules. 

H.R.  6573:  Mr.  Dreier.  Mr.  Evans  of  Geor- 
gia. Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr.  Jeppribs.  Mr. 
McClory.  Mr.  Porter,  Mr.  Stanton  of 
Ohio.  Mr.  Walker.  Mr.  Writehurst.  Mr. 
Wolp.  Mr.  Bapalis,  and  Mr.  Solomon. 

H.R.  6576:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  Barnes.  Mr. 
(Chappell.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illi- 
nois. Mr.  CoNTE.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr. 
Gibbons.  Mr.  Gore,  Mr.  Hendon,  Mr. 
Hertkl,  Mr.  Jacobs,  Mr.  Jefpords,  Mr. 
Jones  of  North  Carolina,  Mr.  Minish,  Mr. 
Savage,  Mr.  Simon,  Mr.  Skelton,  Mrs. 
Smith  of  Nebraska,  Mr.  Solomon,  Mr. 
Stark.  Mr.  Stenholm.  Mr.  Sunia.  and  Mr. 
Wolp. 

H.R.  6591:  Mr.  Bedell  and  Mrs.  Martin  of 
Illinois. 

H.R.  6623:  Mrs.  Chisholm  and  Mr.  Smith 
of  Pennsylvania. 

H.J.  Res.  93:  Mr.  Richmond. 

H.J.  Res.  323:  Mr.  Buley.  Mr.  Gregg,  and 
Mr.  Ratchpord. 

HJ.  Res.  350:  Mr.  Hichtower.  Mr.  Vouc- 
her. Mr.  Jacobs.  Mr.  Shuster.  Mr.  Rose. 
Mr.  Daschle.  Mr.  Butler,  and  Mr.  Wam- 

PLER. 

H.J.  Res.  355:  Mr.  Annunzio,  Mr.  An- 
drews. Mr.  D'Amours.  Mr.  Ratchpord.  Mrs. 
Kennelly.  Mr.  Fauntroy.  Mr.  Seiberlinc. 
Mr.  Jeppords.  Mr.  Wright,  Mr.  Reuss.  and 
Mr.  Richmond. 


H.J.  Res.  417:  Mrs.  Heckler.  Mr.  Hiler. 
Mr.  Nelligan.  Mr.  Shannon.  Mr.  Michel. 
and  Mr.  Leland. 

H.J.  Res.  455:  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Jeppries, 
Mr.  Gore.  Mrs.  Collins  of  Illinois.  Mr. 
Boner  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Anthony.  Mr 
Jones  of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Walker.  Mr 
Dixon.  Mr.  Rhodes.  Mr.  Conable.  Mr 
LowERY  of  California.  Mr.  Stark.  Mr.  Wat 
KINS.  Mrs.  Kennelly,  Mr.  Stump,  Mr. 
Gregg,  Mr.  Chappie.  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Panet 
TA.  Mr.  RosTENKowsKi.  Mr.  Vander  Jact, 
and  Mr.  Anderson. 

H.J.  Res.  456:  Mrs.  Fenwick,  Mr.  I^ath  of 
Texas.  Mr.  Howard.  Mr.  Pashayan.  Mr. 
Whittaxer.  Mr.  Albosta,  Mr.  Coelho,  and 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington. 

H.J.  Res.  493:  Mr.  Johnston,  Mr.  Emer- 
son, Mr.  Evans  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Daub.  Mr. 
Shelby.  Mr.  Hilus.  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Jeppries.  Mrs.  Smith  of  Nebraska. 
Mr.  Solomon.  Mr.  Gregg,  and  Mr.  Ging- 
rich. 

H.J.  Res.  516:  Mr.  DeNardis  and  Mr.  Ford 
of  Michigan. 

H.  Con.  Res.  139:  Mr.  Hansen  of  Idaho. 
Mr.  Pepper.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Foley,  and  Mr.  Wyden. 

H.  Con.  Res.  263:  Mr.  Hyde.  Mrs.  Martin 
of  Illinois.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  C^iappell.  Mr.  McClory.  and 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr. 

H.  Con.  Res.  297:  Mr.  Berzuter. 

H.  Con.  Res.  355:  Mr.  Moppett.  Mr. 
Coelho.  Mr.  Eckart,  Mr.  Edwards  of  Cali- 
fornia. Mr.  Yates.  Mr.  Fish.  Mrs.  Kennelly. 
Mr.  Rosenthal.  Mr.  Blanchard,  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  Nelson,  and  Mr.  Peyser. 

H.  Con.  Res.  366:  Mr.  Michel.  Mr.  Latta. 
Mr.  Broyhill.  Mr.  Taylor,  Mr.  Montgom- 
ery, Mr.  MouNARi.  Mr.  McGrath.  Mr.  Sil- 
JANDER.  Mr.  Smith  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Skeen. 
Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Dickinson,  Mr.  Sensenbren- 
NER,  Mr.  Beard,  Mr.  Spence.  Mr.  Stanton. 
Ms.  Fiedler.  Mr.  Dannembyer.  Mr.  Bapaus. 
Mr.  Badham.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Butler.  Mr.  Carman.  Mr.  Derwinski.  Mr. 
Dunn,  Mr.  Erlenborn,  Mr.  Evans  of  Iowa, 
Mr.  Oilman,  Mr.  Hagedorn.  Mr.  Hyde.  Mr. 
Jeppries.  Mr.  Lagomarsino.  Mr.  Marriott, 
Mr.  McCoLLUM.  Mr.  Moore.  Mr.  Moorhead. 
Mr.  Miller  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Robinson,  Mr. 


RuDD,    Mr.    ScHULZE.    Mr.    Shumway.    Mr. 
Porter,  and  Mr.  Pashayan. 

H.  Res.  126:  Mr.  Kilsee.  Mr.  Udall.  Mr. 
Markey.  and  Mr.  Yatks. 

H.  Res.  153:  Mr.  Oberstar. 

H.  Res.  367:  Mr.  Rinaldo  and  Mr.  Rails- 
back. 

H.  Res.  406:  Mr.  Smfth  of  New  Jersey. 

H.  Res.  421:  Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Bennett. 
Mr.  Bevill.  Mr.  Brown  of  California.  Mr. 
Chappell,  Mr.  Ertxl.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hub- 
bard. Mr.  Mavroules.  Mr.  Mottl.  Mr. 
Rahall.  Mr.  Rodino,  Mr.  Wolp.  Mr.  Won 
Pat.  Mr.  McKinney.  Mrs.  Schneider,  Mr. 
Vento,  Mr.  McHugh.  and  Mr.  Dougherty. 

H.  Res.  450:  Mr.  Jenkins. 

H.  Res.  463:  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Ratchpord. 
Mr.  Guarini,  Mr.  Lundine.  Mr.  Dwyex.  Ms. 
Mikulski.  Mr.  Kildee.  and  Mr.  Gore. 

H.  Res.  466:  Mr.  Oxlxy.  Mr.  Broyhill. 
Mrs.  Holt.  Mr.  DeNardis.  Mr.  Forsythe. 
Mr.  James  K.  Coyne,  Mr.  Molinari.  Mr.  Em 
ERsoN.  Mr.  Benedict.  Mr.  P-jley,  Mr. 
RnTER.  Mr.  Coats.  Mr.  Craig.  Mr.  WnrrrA 
KER.  Mr.  Tauke.  Mr.  Kindness.  Mr.  Napier, 
Mr.  Leach  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Hartnett.  Mr. 
MrrcHELL  of  New  York,  Mr.  Weber  of  Ohio. 
Mr.  Marriott,  Mr.  Bapalis.  Mr.  McCollum. 
and  Mr.  Williams  of  Ohio. 

H.  Res.  483:  Mr.  Jeppries.  Mr.  Smith  of 
Oregon.  Mr.  SENsxNBRXNNUt.  Mr.    Portxr. 
Mr.  Robert  W.  Daniel.  Jr..  Mr.  Pashayan. 
Mr.  Hiler.  Mr.  McCloskey,  Mr.  Butler. 
and  Mr.  Frenzel. 

H.  Res.  486:  Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Conyers. 
Mr.  Fish.  Mr.  Vento.  Mr.  Stokes,  and  Mr. 

SCHEUER. 

H.  Res.  513:  Mr.  Fish,  Mr.  SMrrn  of  New 
Jersey.  Mr.  Bailey  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Dreier.  Mr.  Moakley.  Mr.  Forsythe.  Mr. 
Ros,  Mr.  Pary,  Mr.  Conte.  Mr.  Dwyer.  Mr. 
Fazio.  Mr.  Dingell.  Mr.  Ford  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Pepper,  and  Mr.  Blanchard. 


DELETIONS  OP  SPONSORS  FROM 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  deleted  from  public  bills  and 
resolutions  as  follows: 

H.R.  3973:  Mr.  Weber  of  Minnesota. 
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EXrENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

exteJnsions  of  remarks 


BREZHNEV'S  REASON  FOR 
URGING  NO  FIRST  USE  OF 
WEAPONS 


HON.  ELDON  RUDD 

or  ARIZONA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  RUDD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  noticed 
that  late  last  week,  the  Soviet  Foreign 
Minister  said  before  the  United  Na- 
tions that  Soviet  President  Brezhnev 
has  pledged  not  to  be  the  first  to  use 
nuclear  weapons  in  any  conflict. 

Those  who  took  serious  this  pledge 
by  Moscow  should  beware.  For  if  his- 
tory tells  us  something,  it  shows  that 
when  the  Soviets  renounce  any  sort  of 
agression,  you  had  better  become 
alarmed. 

Just  the  other  day,  our  Secretary  of 
State  informed  us  that  Moscow  is  en- 
gaging in  an  unprecedented  level  of 
nuclear  weapons  testing  at  the  same 
time  it  was  publicly  saying  it  would 
never  start  a  nuclear  war. 

At  the  same  time,  we  all  Icnow  what 
the  NATO  alliance  has  said  all  along 
about  the  no  first-use  proposal— that 
it  would  be  tantamount  to  making  free 
Europe  open  for  conventional  aggres- 
sion by  the  vastly  superior  Communist 
land  forces. 

We  are  also  witnessing  continued 
buildup  of  the  Soviet's  SS-20  and 
other  offensive  weapons  aimed  at 
Europe. 

The  free  world  should  be  concerned 
whenever  it  hears  words  of  peace  from 
the  international  Communist  camp. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  June  21.  1982] 

Soviet  Missile  Test:  Scenario  for  War 
(By  Michael  Getter) 

American  intelligence  analysts  say  a  burst 
of  Soviet  missile  test  firings  last  week  fol- 
lows closely  the  sequence  of  events  that 
would  unfold  during  a  nuclear  war,  with  the 
first  shot  meant  to  luiock  out  U.S.  intelli- 
gence-gathering satellites. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig  Jr. 
disclosed  the  series  of  Soviet  tests  in  an  un- 
usual news  conference  statement  in  New 
York  Saturday.  Haig  claimed  the  strategic 
weapons  tests  were  "integrated"  and  "un- 
precedented in  their  scope." 

Although  the  Soviets  have  conducted  tests 
of  their  missile  arsenal  before,  experienced 
analysts  here  say  such  tests  are  rare.  What 
really  "dazzled"  U.S.  experts  this  time,  as 
one  source  put  it,  was  the  Inclusion  of  the 
antisatellite  tests,  probably  for  the  first 
time,  into  a  large-scale  exercise. 

The  exercise  followed  the  initial  antisatel- 
lite shot  with  rapid  firings  of  other  land- 
and  submarine-based  missiles  and  then  de- 
fensive missiles. 

Sources  said  the  Soviets  have  probably 
held  about  six  of  the  large-scale  test  exer- 
cises over  the  last  15  years  in  which  they  go 
through  the  sequence  of  events  that  could 


unfold  in  a  nuclear  war,  but  that  none  of 
these  previous  episodes  was  as  extensive  as 
this  Of  e. 

Deftnse  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger, 
asked  yesterday  on  "This  Week  with  David 
Brinkley"  (ABC.  WJLA)  if  he  agreed  with 
the  a«essment  that  the  tests  "looked  like  a 
scenario  for  fighting  a  nuclear  war,"  replied: 
"Yes.  t  agree. .  .  . 

"This  is  just  another  piece  of  evidence  dis- 
playinjg  the  fact  that  they  believe  that  a  nu- 
clear War  can  be  fought  and  can  be  won." 

Weinberger  suggested  that  the  Soviets 
might! have  intended  the  tests  to  "send  out  a 
signal/'  but  other  sources  suggested  that 
such  Exercises  are  probably  not  meant  to 
impress  Americans,  who  can  observe  them 
using  satellite  technology.  Rather,  they 
said,  t^e  tests  are  more  likely  meant  to  dem- 
onstrate to  the  Soviet  hierarchy  whether 
their  systems  work,  at  least  in  'Carefully 
planntd  exercises. 

Haii  said  the  exercise  included  tests  of  an 
antisafellite  weapon,  two  test  launchings  of 
land-based  intercontinental-range,  missiles, 
one  Igunching  from  a  missile  submarine. 
one  launching  of  a  land-based  intermediate- 
range  missile  and  two  launchings  of  antibal- 
listic  missiles  meant  to  shoot  down  incoming 
enemi  missiles. 

Haig  volunteered  no  further  details  or  as- 
sessments, and  he  did  not  accuse  the  Soviets 
of  violating  any  previous  arms  control 
agreement.  Rather,  he  appeared  to  want  to 
use  this  normally  highly  classified  informa- 
tion t^  counter  any  public  perceptions  that 
Moscow  was  more  intent  on  arms  control 
than  Washington  and  to  counter  any  public 
relatiqns  gains  the  Soviet  Union  may  have 
made  lat  the  United  Nations  disarmament 
confeitence  last  week. 

Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromy- 
ko  hap  relayed  to  the  United  Nations  last 
Tuesday  a  pledge  by  Soviet  President 
Leonid  I-  Breztinev  that  Moscow  would  not 
be  th*  first  to  use  atomic  weapons  in  any 
conflik. 

"Suih  activity,"  Haig  said  of  the  Soviet 
tests,  |"belies  by  specific  actions  the  words 
frth  to  the  world  audience  here  this 


:'s  news  conference  statement  Satur- 
le  after  two  days  of  private  meetings 
iromyko  in  New  York,  but  Haig  said 
he  did  not  bring  up  the  missile  tests  in  the 
privatk  meetings  because  much  of  the  infor- 
mation was  still  being  analyzed.  Sources 
here  lay  the  Soviet  test  firings,  which  did 
not  involve  any  totally  new  weapons,  took 
place  within  "a  very  few  hours"  last  Thurs- 
day or  Friday. 

The    first    shot    was    the    antisatellite 
weapon,  which  normally  would  be  used  to 
knocl<  out  American  reconnaissance  satel- 
ing  to  spot  and  warn  against  Soviet 

came  what  specialists  call  a  "ripple 
of  land-  and  submarine-based  mis- 
ripple  firing  normally  means  firing 
morelthan  one  missile  in  rapid  succession, 
aimed  at  dealing  a  knockout  blow  to  Ameri- 
can land-based  missiles  or  other  military 
targets. 

Thi^  was  followed  quickly  by  launching  of 
the  antimissile  missiles,  simulating  the  at- 
tempt by  Soviet  defenses  to  shoot  down  any 
American  missiles  that  survived  an  initial 
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attack  an!  were  trying  to  counterattack 
against  tafgets  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

Sources  ^y  the  Soviets  tend  to  have  these 
full-blown  exercises  every  two  to  four  years, 
but  usually  the  antisatellite  tests  are  sepa- 
rate. 

Normallir,  specialists  say,  the  satellite  to 
be  used  ai  a  target  is  fired  into  space  and 
the  antisatellite  weapon  is  fired  at  it  several 
days  laterJ  This  time  the  Soviets  apparently 
fired  at  thr  target  satellite  soon  after  it  was 
launched,  'on  its  first  or  second  orbit,  and 
quickly  followed  up  with  the  rest  of  the  of- 
fensive an^  defensive  tests. 

Because  of  the  extent  of  these  exercises, 
they  are  aormally  planned  far  in  advance. 
U.8.  expei  ts  believe,  and  are  normally  held 
in  Jime  or  July  when  the  weather  is  reason- 
ably good. 

Thus,  some  analysts  do  not  believe  that 
the  current  tests  were  meant  to  be  any  spe- 
cific signal  to  Washington  growing  out  of 
recent  eve  its,  such  as  the  U.N.  disarmament 
confereno  or  the  fighting  in  the  Middle 
East  or  So  nth  Atlantic. 

The  Uni  ted  States  also  conducts  occasion- 
al test  lau  [ichlngs  of  both  land-  and  subma- 
rine-baaed missiles,  but  does  not  have  an 
antisatelli  e  weapon  or  an  antiballistic  mis- 
sile in  sen  Ice. 

[From  th<  Washington  Post,  June  20.  1982] 

A-Arms  T  ests  by  Soviets  Up.  Haig  Charges 

(By  John  M.  Goshko) 

New  Ycuc.  June  19.— Secretary  of  SUte 
Alexander!  M.  Haig  Jr.  today  accused 
Moscow  ot  engaging  in  an  "unprecedented" 
level  of  niiclear  weapons  testing  at  the  same 
time  it  WB  publicly  proclaiming  its  willing- 
ness to  coatrol  such  arms. 

Haig.  who  had  Just  completed  two  days  of 
talks  with  Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A. 
Cromyko.  told  a  news  conference  that  the 
United  Stiktes  has  assembled  evidence  show- 
ing that  S  >viet  testing  activity  last  week  was 
"significai  t  in  scope  and  integration  of  ac- 
tivity.' 

The  Soyiet  activity,  he  said,  included  an 
antisatellite  test,  launching  of  two  ground- 
based  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles, 
launches  of  a  submarine-based  missile  and  a 
medium-range  SS20  missile  and  two  tests  of 
antiballistic  missiles. 

"Such  activity  belies  by  specific  actions 
the  words  put  forth  to  the  world  audience 
here  this  iweek,"  Haig  contended,  referring 
to  Gromyko's  promise  in  a  speech  last  Tues- 
day to  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's  special 
session  ob  disarmament  that  the  Soviet 
Union  will  not  use  nuclear  weapons  first  in 
any  conflicts  with  other  countries. 

Under  questioning.  Haig  conceded  that  he 
had  not  raised  the  U.S.  charges  during  the 
9V4  hoursi  of  meetings  that  he  held  with 
Gromyko  over  the  past  two  days.  He  said 
much  of  Che  information  was  not  available 
to  him  while  the  talks  were  under  way  and 
that  it  had  been  analyzed  and  made  ready 
for  release  shortly  before  the  start  of  his 
news  conference. 

Saying  Be  thought  it  was  important  to  get 
the  infogmation  out  immediately.  Haig 
added:  "Itl  shows  a  level  of  interest,  skill  and 
activity  [(>)  the  part  of  the  Soviets]  that  is  a 
matter  of  rancem." 
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tejni 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the 


Member  on  the  floor. 


He  refused  to  give  any  further  details 
about  the  Soviet  teste,  except  to  say  that  no 
nuclear  explosioiu  had  been  involved.  He 
also  conceded  that  there  were  no  indications 
that  the  Soviete  had  violated  any  interna- 
tional agreements  on  nuclear  weapons  test- 
ing. 

President  Reagan  had  outlined  a  tough 
approach  to  U.S.-Soviet  relations  in  his 
speech  to  the  disarmament  conference 
Thursday.  Haig,  in  effect,  repeated  Rea- 
gan's challenge  for  the  Soviet  Union  to  dem- 
onstrate its  desire  for  Improved  relations 
through  actions  rather  than  words. 

•There  is  no  doubt  about  President  Rea- 
gan's desire  to  put  U.S.-Soviet  relations  on  a 
stable,  long-term  basis,"  Haig  said.  "But  this 
cannot  be  achieved  without  a  Soviet  willing- 
ness to  conduct  its  international  affairs  with 
responsibility  and  restraint." 

He  added:  "It's  clearly  and  squarely  up  to 
the  Soviete  to  determine  what  kind  of  rela- 
tions they  want  to  have  with  the  United 
SUtes." 

His  words  continued  the  hard-line  ap- 
proach toward  Moscow  that  has  been  evi- 
dent the  past  week  in  such  moves  as  Rea- 
gan's tough  talk  before  the  U.N.  and  the 
president's  decision  Friday  not  to  ease  his 
ban  on  the  sale  by  American  companies  of 
oil  and  gas  equipment  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  hard  line  appears  to  be  related,  at 
least  in  part,  to  the  U.S.-Soviet  negotiations 
on  strategic  arms  reductions  scheduled  to 
start  in  Geneva  June  29.  Washington  and 
Moscow  have  been  engaging  In  an  exchange 
of  proposals  aimed  at  winning  the  support 
of  world  opinion  for  their  respective  bar- 
gaining positions. 

This  maneuvering  for  position  undoubted- 
ly was  what  prompted  the  Soviet  pledge  to 
renounce  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  It 
also  caused  Reagan  in  his  appearance  at  the 
United  Nations  to  repeat  a  proposal,  origi- 
nally made  last  month  at  Eureka  College  in 
Illinois,  for  deep  cute  in  the  ground-based 
strategic  missile  arsenals  of  l)Oth  countries. 
Haig,  challenging  the  Soviet  Union  to  pick 
up  Reagan's  proposals  and  negotiate  seri- 
ously, called  them  "a  carefully  integrated 
and  thought-through  approach  to  arms  con- 
trol." For  that  reason,  he  contended,  the 
U.S.  plan  "stands  in  sharp  contrast  to  cos- 
metics" such  as  the  first-use  reunification 
idea  put  forward  by  the  Soviete. 

The  United  States  and  ite  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  allies  repeatedly  have 
refused  to  renounce  the  Wests  nuclear 
first-strike  capability  because  they  contend 
it  would  make  Western  Europe  vulnerable 
to  attack  by  conventional  Soviet  forces. 

Haig  dodged  questions  about  the  possibili- 
ty of  a  summit  between  Reagan  and  the 
Soviet  President  Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  by 
saying  that  "the  president  will  comment  on 
that  in  the  months  ahead." 

Although  the  summit  idea  originally  was 
put  forward  by  Reagan,  senior  administra- 
tion officials  are  known  to  have  become  con- 
siderably cooler  to  that  idea  and  have  said 
privately  that  a  summit  does  not  appear  to 
be  in  the  offing  at  this  time. 

Haig  repeated  the  U.S.  contention  that 
any  summit  must  be  well  prepared  and  offer 
the  likelihood  of  a  positive  outcome.  The 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  "agree 
that  summitry  for  summitry's  sake  is  to  be 
avoided,"  he  said. 

Despite  the  general  toughness  of  his  re- 
marks, the  secretary  characterized  his  ses- 
sions with  Gromyko  as  "full,  frank  and 
useful."  Noting  that  this  was  his  third 
round  of  talks  with  Gromyko  since  the 
Reagan   administration   came   into   office. 
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Haig  stressed  that  such  meetings  can  only 
benefit  understanding  between  the  two  su- 
perpowers. 

In  addition  to  the  broad  Issues  of  U.S.- 
Soviet relations  and  arms  control.  Haig  said 
he  and  Gromyko  had  discussed  the  full 
range  of  global  problems  in  which  the  two 
countries  have  an  Interest.  He  refused,  how- 
ever, to  elalwrate.  and  said  that  he  and  Gro- 
myko had  agreed  not  to  discuss  the  specifics 
of  their  conversations  on  regional  problems. 

In  regard  to  the  crisis  in  Lebanon,  Haig 
said  the  Soviete  remained  "concerned  and 
cautious,"  but  he  would  go  no  further  in  de- 
scribing possible  Soviet  responses  to  the 
conflict  there. 

As  to  the  United  SUtes,  Haig  said  the  ad- 
ministration is  continuing  to  do  everything 
possible  to  bring  about  a  cease-fire  and  a 
long-range  solution  to  the  Lebanon  situa- 
tion, but  he  added  that  "while  these  activi- 
ties are  under  way,  it  would  be  counterpro- 
ductive to  be  too  specific." 


[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  June  18, 1982] 

Soviet  Chief  RENOtmcES  First  Use  of  A- 

Weapons 


(By  John  M.  Goshko) 
Unfted  Nations.  June  15.— Soviet  Presi- 
dent Leonid  I.  Brezhnev  promised  today 
that  the  Soviet  Union  will  not  use  nuclear 
weapons  first  in  any  conflicte  with  other  na- 
tions, and  he  challenged  the  United  SUtes 
to  give  the  world  the  same  pledge  about  ite 
nuclear  arsenal. 

Brezhnev's  dramatic  move  was  revealed  by 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  Gromyko  In 
addressing  the  U.N.  General  Assembly's  spe- 
cial five-week  session  here  on  disarmament. 
Gromyko  prefaced  his  speech  by  reading  a 
message  from  Brezhnev,  and  drew  a  great 
roar  of  sustained  applause  from  the  dele- 
gates when  he  quoted  the  Soviet  leader  as 
saying: 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics 
assumes  an  obligation  not  to  be  the  first  to 
use  nuclear  weapons. 

"This  obligation  shall  become  effective 
immediately,  at  the  moment  it  is  made 
public  from  the  rostrum  of  the  U.N.  Gener- 
al Assembly." 

The  Soviete  have  proposed  many  times 
that  all  nuclear  powers  give  up  first  use  of 
their  nuclear  weapons,  and  they  have  made 
partial  gestures  in  this  direction  before.  For 
example,  at  the  last  disarmament  confer- 
ence here  in  1978  Gromyko  pledged  that  hta 
country  would  never  use  nuclear  weapons 
against  countries  which  renounce  their  pro- 
duction or  acquisition  and  do  not  keep  them 
within  their  territory. 

However,  the  pledge  today  appeared  to  go 
further  than  any  past  Soviet  Initiatives,  and 
Moacow's  U.N.  ambassador.  Gleg  Troyanov- 
sky,  told  reporters  after  Oromyko's  speech, 
"As  a  solemn  undertaking,  unilateral  on  our 
part,  this  is  the  first  time  It  has  been  an- 
nounced." The  move  marks  the  latest  Com- 
munist thrust  in  the  fencing  between 
Moscow  and  Washington  as  they  try  to  mar- 
shal support  before  the  resumption  of  talks 
on  reduction  of  strategic  arms  in  Geneva  on 
June  29. 

Each  side  has  been  trying  to  pressure  the 
other  Into  accepting  Ite  views  of  what  the 
negotiations  should  cover.  They  have  tried 
simultaneously  to  win  backing  and  defuse 
criticism  from  the  growing  body  of  senti- 
ment in  Europe  and  this  country  for  nuclear 
disarmament. 

In  language  clearly  aimed  at  putting  the 
United  SUtes  on  the  spot  before  world  opin- 
ion, the  Brezhnev  message  said  the  Soviet 
Union  would  go  ahead  with  ite  pledge  even 
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though  the  United  States  and  ite  allies 
"make  no  secret  of  the  fact  that  not  only 
does  their  military  doctrine  not  rule  out  the 
possibility  of  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons: it  is  actually  based  on  this  premise." 

That  charge  seems  intended  to  put  Presi- 
dent Reagan  on  the  defensive  in  advance  of 
his  address  to  the  disarmament  session  on 
Thursday.  Reagan  is  expected  to  repeat  his 
call,  made  originally  on  May  9  at  Eureka 
College  In  Illinois,  for  both  sides  to  make 
deep  cute  In  their  arsenals  of  ground-based 
missiles. 

These  are  the  backbone  of  the  Soviet 
Union's  strategic  or  long-range  nuclear 
forces,  and  the  Reagan  proposals  have  been 
rejected  by  Moscow,  most  noUbly  In  a  May 
18  speech  by  Brezhnev,  who  charged  that 
they  were  designed  to  guarantee  U.S.  "mili- 
tary superiority"  over  his  country. 

T(xlay,  Brezhnev  struck  t>ack  by  calling  on 
the  United  SUtes  and  those  of  ite  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  allies  that  pos- 
sess nuclear  weapons  to  make  a  concession 
that  Reagan  administration  officials  con- 
tend would  give  the  Soviete  a  big  advantage 
over  the  West. 

The  United  SUtes  consistently  has  reject- 
ed past  Soviet  calls  to  renounce  the  first  use 
of  nuclear  weapons  on  grounds  that  it  would 
permit  Moscow  to  use  ite  superior  conven- 
tional military  forces  against  Western 
Europe  without  fear  of  retaliation  from  the 
U.S.  "nuclear  umbrella." 

On  April  6,  Secretary  of  SUte  Alexander 
M.  Haig  Jr.  said  that  lor  the  United  SUtes 
to  give  up  the  first-strike  option  "would  be 
tantamount  to  making  Europe  safe  for  con- 
ventional aggression'"  and  would  force  the 
West  "to  maintain  conventional  forces  at 
least  at  the  level  of  the  Soviet  Union  and  ite 
Warsaw  pact  allies." 

The  Brezhnev  message  argued  that  "the 
world  has  the  right  to  expect  that  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Soviet  Union  will  be  followed  by 
reciprocal  steps  on  the  part  of  the  other  nu- 
clear sUtes." 

If  the  other  nuclear  powers  assume  an 
equally  precise  and  clear  obligation  not  to 
be  the  first  to  use  nuclear  weapons,  that 
would  be  tantamount  in  practice  to  a  l»an  on 
nuclear  weapons  altogether,  the  Brezhnev 
message  contends. 

The  message  also  renewed  Soviet  calls, 
which  have  been  rejected  by  the  United 
SUtes,  for  a  freeze  on  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  both  sides  "as  a  first  step  toward  their  re- 
duction." 

And  it  said  the  Soyiet  Union  is  "prepared 
to  agree  without  delay  on  the  complete  pro- 
hibition of  chemical  weapons  and  destruc- 
tion of  their  stockpiles." 

U.S.  officials  here  publicly  sought  to 
downgrade  the  significance  of  the  Soviet 
move  as  a  propaganda  ploy  and  a  slightly 
new  variation  on  an  old  theme.  Kenneth 
Adelman,  deputy  head  of  the  VS.  mission 
here,  said  the  statement  "was  well  re- 
hearsed and  we've  heard  it  so  often  that  it 
has  a  tiresome  air  to  it  all." 

In  his  speech,  Gromyko  spent  most  of  his 
lime  deUiling  disarmament  proposals  that 
Moscow  has  made  earlier.  He  also  literally 
skipped  around  the  world  criticizing  what 
he  called  aggressive  U.S.  behavior. 

In  discussing  the  Middle  East.  Gromyko 
sharply  attacked  what  he  called  Israel's 
•slaughter"  of  the  Palestinian  people  in 
Lebanon.  But,  while  he  said  that  "Israeli 
troops  should  be  immediately  withdrawn 
from  Lebanon,"  he  avoided  attaching  the 
term  "unconditionally. "  This  was  seen  here 
as  a  sign  of  continuing  moderation  and  cau- 
tion by  Moscow  in  opposing  Israels  asser- 
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tions  that  it  will  not  withdraw  from  Leba- 
non until  arrangements  are  made  to  protect 
it  from  attack  by  Palestinian  fighters  sup- 
ported by  the  Soviets.* 


EX1 

LET 


APPROVAL  OP  MRS.  THATCH- 
ER'S HANDLING  OF  THE  FALK- 
LANDS  CRISIS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PDIIfSTLVAIf lA 
IH  THK  HODSE  OF  RCraCSEMTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOODUNG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  like  to  voice  my  approval  for 
the  actions  taken  by  British  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  during 
and  now  after  the  recent  crisis  over 
the  Falklands.  Mrs.  Thatcher's  resolve 
in  this  issue,  rooted  in  the  principles 
of  international  law.  stands  as  an  ex- 
ample to  the  entire  free  world.  In 
acting  as  she  did.  the  Prime  Minister 
defended  not  only  the  sovereign  integ- 
rity of  the  United  Kingdom,  but  also 
of  the  United  States  and  the  entire 
free  world.  By  her  decisive  action,  Mrs. 
Thatcher  has  prevented  the  Argen- 
tines from  setting  an  ominous  prece- 
dent under  which  any  country  in  the 
world  could  act  on  any  territorial 
claims  it  might  have  on  any  other 
country,  regardless  of  the  basis  or  lack 
thereof  for  the  claims.  Might  has  been 
shown  not  to  be  right. 

In  victory.  Mrs.  Thatcher  has  also 
shown  herself  to  be  generous,  return- 
ing most  of  the  captured  Argentines 
without  delay.  Indeed,  she  seems  to 
have  been  more  willing  to  allow  them 
to  return  home  than  their  own  Gov- 
ernment was  willing  to  accept  them 
back.  Neither  has  she  called  for  any 
indemnity  payments,  although  the  Ar- 
gentine aggression  has  sorely  tried  the 
British  budget.  In  fact,  all  that  she 
wants  is  for  the  Falklanders,  or 
Kelpers  as  they  call  themselves,  to  live 
as  they  wish  under  the  kind  of  govern- 
ment they  want.  And  they  have  shown 
themselves  as  clearly  wanting  to 
remain  under  British  Jurisdiction. 

Mrs.  Thatcher  has  struck  a  great  vic- 
tory not  just  for  the  United  Kingdom 
but  more  importantly  for  the  law.  She 
has  shown  that  aggression  does  not  go 
ignored  and  unpunished,  and  has  been 
consistent  in  her  defense  of  those  two 
most  important  principles  of  interna- 
tional law:  Sovereign  integrity  and  a 
people's  right  to  self-determination. 
We  should  all  applaud  Mrs.  Thatcher, 
and  be  proud  to  have  such  a  great 
leader  of  such  a  great  country  as  our 
closest  ally.* 
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SOLVE  GPO'S  PROBLEMS 
TOGETHER 


tbeai 
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)N.  MARJORIE  S.  HOLT 

OPMAKTLAIfD 
IN  IlIE  HOUSE  OF  RKPRESENTATIVES 


•  Mrs. 


Thursday,  June  24,  1982 


HOLT.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
curren  ly  some  rather  severe  prob- 
lems, c  3nf rontations,  and  negotiations 
occurrvig  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office.  I  have  been  visited  by  almost 
200  of  the  loyal  employees  at  OPO. 
and  1  have  met  with  the  Public  Print- 
er, to  discuss  possible  solutions  and  to 
clearly  identify  management's  goals. 
Amid  the  rampant  rumors  and  person- 
jlenges  there  are  some  legiti- 
>ints  which  must  be  addressed. 
>ntract  under  which  GPO  em- 
work  has  expired,  and  negotia- 
ive  broken  off.  The  Joint:  Com- 
mittee' on  Printing  is  now  involved 
with  trying  to  reach  an  acceptable 
compromise.  Concurrently,  the  Public 
Printed  has  aimounced  proposed  fur- 
loughs, the  first  of  which  was  post- 
poned uid  the  second  is  to  occur  July 
6.  198! .  There  has  been  mention  of 
propos  Hi  RIP'S,  and  it  has  been  indi- 
cated io  me  that  morale  at  GPO  is 
nonexistent. 

In  r<lsponse  to  these  problems,  and 
in  an  sffort  to  facilitate  better  rela- 
tions petween  labor.  GPO  manage- 
ment. |uid  the  Congress.  I  was  Joined 
by  my  colleagues  Mr.  Parris  and  Mr. 
Wolf,  both  of  Virginia,  in  writing  to 
the  Pu  t>lic  Printer  to  express  our  deep 
concer  i.  We  certainly  support  efforts 
to  eliiiinate  waste  and  the  cost  of 
waste  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office;  however,  we  demand  that  these 
goals  lie  reached  through  Joint  effort 
of  labtr  and  management,  and  that 
general  human  compassion  be  more 
than  e  rident. 

Here  is  the  text  of  our  letter  to  the 
Public  Printer,  Mr.  Sawyer: 

COIfl  IRXSS  or  THE  UmTKD  Statb. 

HOUBK  OP  RKPUSBIfTATIVIS. 

Waahington.  D.C..  June  1M2. 
Mr.  Davporo  L.  SAwm. 
Public  Printer,   U.S.  Qovemment  Printing 
Office,  Washington,  D.C. 
Deas  Mr.  Sawykr:  We  are  deeply  con- 
cerned and  continue  to  oppose  current  poli- 
cies wtich  have  precipitated  increased  con- 
tracting out.  potential  furloughs,  and  an  im- 
passe b  I  contract  negotiations.  We  are  par- 
ticular] y  distressed  by  your  analysis  of  the 
financlil  situation  at  OPO,  which  could 
lead  ta(a  reductlon-in-force  of  800  employ- 

CCS. 

The  Employees  at  the  Qovemment  Print- 
ing Of  I  Ice  have  been  able  to  produce  an  ex- 
cellent product  while  working  under  severe 
time  c(  nstralnts  and  changing  management 
phlloso  phles.  We  do  not  want  to  see  any  oc- 
curred e  which  would  Jeopardize  the  careers 
of  thet  e  men  and  women  and  the  financial 
securit '  of  their  families. 

We  b  elleve  management's  proposal  to  fur- 
lough, RIP,  and  reduce  pay  by  22  percent  is 
counte  --productive  policy.  We  urge  you  to 
reexan  ine  both  OPO's  financial  condition 
and  th  >  long  term  goals  of  the  organization. 


There  must  be  a  solution  to  these  problems 
which  will  not  adversely  affect  your  employ- 
ees. We  are  confident  your  management  ex- 
pertise and  experience  can  be  drawn  upon 
to  devise  a  eompromlse  acceptable  to  GPO 
management,  labor  and  the  Congress. 
Sincerely, 

Maiuorik  S.  Holt. 

Stanpord  Parris, 

Frank  R.  Wolp, 

Members  of  Congress.m 


A  TRAVESTY  OP  JUSTICE— ILLE- 
GAL ALIENS  HAVE  RIGHTS, 
BUT  AJMERICAN  TAXPAYERS 
DO  NC 

ION.  RON  PAUL 


OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  itOtlSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiif.nday,  June  24. 1982 

•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  15, 
the  U.S.  Bupreme  Court  upheld  a 
lower  court  decision  and  ruled  that 
Texas  taxpayers  have  an  obligation  to 
pay  for  the  education  of  illegal  aliens. 
There  have  been  many  poor  decisions 
in  the  history  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
but  I  beliQve  this  ruling  is  among  the 
very  worst.  Without  doubt,  this  ruling 
sets  one  ot  the  most  dangerous  prece- 
dents in  the  history  of  the  Court. 

The  very  idea  that  Texas  taxpayers 
have  a  duty  to  provide  a  free  public 
education  to  illegal  aliens  is  both  out- 
rageous and  ludicrous.  Parents  who 
are  in  Amf  rica  illegally  may  demand  a 
free  educijtion  for  their  children,  but 
in  no  way  at  all  do  they  have  a  right  to 
one.  I 

Unfortuiiately.  this  kind  of  atti- 
tude—thafl  the  ability  to  demand 
something  somehow  gives  one  a  right 
to  it— is  I  pervasive  in  Washington 
today.  Accjording  to  many  politicians— 
and.  app^ntly.  the  Supreme  Court, 
too— people  may  legitimately  claim  a 
right  to  welfare,  a  right  to  subsidized 
housing,  aj  right  to  free  medical  care- 
in  short,  a  right  to  Just  at>out  any- 
thing they  can  think  of  to  demand. 

Yet  non^  of  these  are  really  rights  at 
all.  They  are  nothing  more  tlian  base- 
less demands,  and  they  deserve  to  be 
treated  asisuch. 

It  also  amazes  me  that  the  cause  of 
our  immigration  problems  continues 
to  elude  so  many.  By  offering  all  these 
free  benefits— legal  services,  medical 
care,  fooq  stamps,  and  so  forth— we 
are  actually  enticing  immigrants  to 
come  to  America.  Our  huge  giveaway 
programs  have  predictably  spawned  an 
avalanche]  of  aliens.  And  until  we  stop 
the  giveaways,  no  INS  budget  will  be 
large  enokigh.  and  no  border  guard 
patrol  pervasive  enough,  to  stem  the 
steady  flow  across  our  borders. 

And  why  should  the  welfare  monster 
stop  growing  now?  This  ruling  by  the 
Court  all  but  invites  illegal  aliens- 
through  t^e  taxpayer-supported  Legal 
Services  jCorporation,  no  doubt— to 
demand  itill  more  free  services.  The 
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prospect  of  a  free  education— bilin- 
gual, as  well— will  lure  still  more  immi- 
grants to  the  new  free  world.  Jime  15 
truly  was  a  dark  day  for  the  American 
taxpayers. 

Discouraging  as  the  situation  seems, 
however,  there  is  hope  for  a  solution. 
The  immigration  problem  can  be 
solved,  if  Congress  has  the  strength  of 
will  to  do  so.  Moreover,  the  solution  is 
a  relatively  simple  one.  We  in  Con- 
gress have  created  these  overgrown 
welfare  programs,  and  we  have  the 
power  to  cut  them  down  to  size.  The 
welfare  paradise  does  not  have  to  last 
forever. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill.  H.R.  5610. 
to  make  U.S.  citizenship  an  eligibility 
requirement  for  receiving  any  benefits 
provided  by  the  Federal  Government. 
I  believe  Congress  should  pass  this  bill 
immediately  and  that  the  State  legis- 
lature should  then  do  the  same  thing 
at  the  State  level.  I  firmly  believe  this 
one  action— ending  the  huge  bonanza 
we  provide  to  immigrants— would 
alone  solve  90  percent  of  our  immigra- 
tion problems. 

As  to  the  constitutionality  of  such  a 
law.  I  believe  any  reasonable  person 
can  see  the  wisdom— and  the  equity, 
and  the  sensibleness — of  this  ap- 
proach. Why  should  any  law-abiding 
taxpayer  have  to  give  up  his  hard- 
earned  money  to  support  someone 
who  is  not  even  in  this  country  legal- 
ly? This  is  the  welfare  state  in  its  most 
invidious  form.  And  surely  nothing  is 
more  contrary  to  the  intent  and  spirit 
of  the  Founding  Fathers  and  our  Na- 
tion's founding  principles  than  this  pe- 
culiar perversion  of  the  law.  this  ever- 
increasing  abuse  of  the  American 
people  and  their  rights. 

We  in  Congress  have  a  duty  to  end 
this  abuse.  We  must  expose  and  de- 
nounce this  terrible  fraud,  and  estab- 
lish once  and  for  all  that  immigrants 
have  no  sort  of  legitimate  claim  to 
money  rightfully  earned  by  Ai.ierican 
citizens. 

Until  we  are  ready  to  take  this 
stand,  however,  no  other  solution  to 
the  immigration  problem— whether  it 
be  greater  INS  appropriations,  a 
beefed-up  border  guard,  a  national 
identification  card,  or  barbed  wire  bor- 
ders—will be  successful.* 
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•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted 
to  bring  my  colleagues  up  to  date  on 
the  progress  being  ixuule  by  the  frater- 
nity. Alpha  Sigma  Phi.  Alpha  Sigma 
Phi  is  having  an  impact  on  the  charac- 
ter development  of  thousands  of  indi- 
viduals as  well  as  in  terms  of  expan- 
sion of  both  programs  and  chapters. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

Meeting  these  opportunities  has  re- 
sulted in  an  organization  that  is  doing 
more  for  and  with  its  members  prob- 
ably than  at  any  time  in  its  history. 
This  unparalleled  activity  has  resulted 
in  an  expanding  role  for  the  memorial 
fund  of  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  and  for  the 
fraternity's  alumni. 

As  evidence  of  the  ideals  and  princi- 
ples that  Alpha  Sigma  Phi  represents. 
I  ask  that  the  article  titled.  "Educa- 
tional Foundation  To  Seek  $2  Million" 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

Educational  Poumoatioii  To  Snx  $2 

MiLUOH 

Alpha  Sigma  Phi  Memorial  Fund,  for  the 
first  time  since  it  was  formed  In  1945.  is  un- 
dertaking a  major  capital  campaign. 

Trustees  of  the  Fund  have  developed  a 
program  requiring  a  drive  to  raise  a  $2  mil- 
lion endowment.  Its  goal,  they  say,  is  to 
bring  the  resources  of  the  tax-exempt  edu- 
cational foundation  up  to  the  level  needed 
to  carry  out  its  mission. 

That  mission— to  underwrite  the  charita- 
ble and  educational  purposes  of  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi— is  unchanged.  But  the  needs  of 
todays  undergraduate  student  have  grown. 
"The  single  most  identifiable  need  of 
today's  student  is  that  of  leadership  and 
character  development."  says  Robert  M. 
Sheehan.  Jr.,  Executive  Director  of  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi  Fraternity.  "Our  society  has 
been  rocked  by  tumultuoxis  change  over  the 
past  twenty  years  which  is  greatly  affecting 
this  country.  The  breakdown  of  American 
family  life,  the  declining  role  of  the  church 
in  our  everyday  lives,  and  the  "liberaliza- 
tion" moat  universities  have  had  to  allow 
are  key  changes  which  further  emphasize 
this  great  need." 

The  campaign  has  been  named  the  Third 
Founding,  recognizing  its  Importnace.  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi  was  founded  In  1845  at  Yale.  The 
work  of  Wayne  Musgrave  and  Edwin  Water- 
bury  in  the  early  part  of  this  century  in 
making  the  Fraternity  a  major  national  or- 
ganizaton  is  spoken  of  as  the  Second  Found- 
ing. 

"Alpha  Sigma  Phi  has  become  the  College 
of  Character  on  campuses  across  America." 
says  Robert  E.  Miller,  Memorial  Fund  chair- 
man and  a  former  Grand  Senior  President. 

"The  Impact  on  thousands  of  young  men's 
lives  by  the  Fraternity  is  increasingly  one  of 
aiding  personal  growth,  guiding  the  develop- 
ment of  morals  and  values.  Only  in  the  Fra- 
ternity are  tody's  students  finding  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  In  that  manner,  and  to 
develop  the  leadership  skills  America  will 
need  tomorrow.  Now  more  than  ever  we  are 
a  vital  educational  institution."  he  adds. 

The  funding  sought  will  go  toward  six 
educational  and  leadership  development 
goals: 

Endow  the  work  of  three  traveling  chap- 
ter leadership  consultants. 

Endow  the  Fratenilty's  national  leader- 
ship conference. 

Endow  an  annual  series  of  regional  leader- 
ship training  workshops. 

Endow  a  leadership  director  position,  a 
professional  t«  work  in  character-developing 
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the  effort  in  addition  to  their  regular  dona- 
tions to  the  annual  Loyalty  Fund  which  un- 
derwrites part  of  the  Fraternity's  operating 
costs. 

City  campaigns  will  be  completed  in  one 
or  two  cities  at  a  time  before  the  Campaign 
moves  on  to  other  locations. 

Tax-deductible  pledges,  bequests,  insur- 
ance policies,  or  real  property  contributions 
will  become  part  of  an  endowment.  Only 
earnings  from  contributions  will  be  utilized 
for  the  vital  programs.  An  investment  advi- 
sory cop^mittee  will  be  formed  to  work  with 
professional  financial  counsel  so  that  the 
corpus  is  protected  and  productive. 

How  do  you  measure  12  million  worth  of 
brotherhood?  In  terms  of  thousands  of 
young  lives  given  a  chance  to  be  better  men. 
It's  an  investment  in  the  future  of  Alpha 
Sigma  Phi  and  in  America.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  CRAWFORD 
"CRAWDAD"  CHAMBERS 


HON.  ED  JONES 


Endow  four  graduate  fellowships. 

Endow  44  scholarships  to  help  worthy  stu- 
dents who  are  finding  other  avenues  closed 
for  continuing  their  education. 

Campaign  committees  will  be  established 
in  major  cities  to  contact  Alpha  Sigma  Phi 
alumni.  Members  will  be  asked  to  support 
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•  Mr.  JONES  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  rise  today  to  honor  a  man 
about  whom  I  have  talked  before  in 
this  Hall.  He  is  Mr.  Crawford  'Craw- 
dad"  Chambers.  My  remarks  today  are 
filled  with  sadness  because  Crawdad. 
as  he  is  known  to  his  friends,  passed 
away  last  week.  He  was  84  years  old. 

I  have  talked  about  Crawdad  before 
as  a  way  of  sharing  with  my  colleagues 
the  spirit  of  a  man  whose  love  of  God 
and  his  fellowman  made  him  an  ad- 
mired and  loved  man  among  those 
who  met  him.  The  local  newspaper  in 
his  hometown  of  Paris.  Tenn..  recently 
noted  in  an  article  about  him  that  he 
was  an  ambassador  of  life,  and  I 
cannot  think  of  a  more  appropriate  de- 
scription of  him. 

Just  recently,  on  June  10.  the  entire 
city  of  Paris  turned  out  for  Crawdad 
Chambers  Day.  It  was  a  day  that  hon- 
ored him  but  more  importantly  cele- 
brated the  unique  stature  of  a  man 
who  poured  out  his  heart  for  those 
with  whom  he  came  into  contract.  I 
want  to  insert  in  the  Record  the  news- 
paper story  and  editorial  that  followed 
that  celebration. 

Crawford  Chambers'  death  will  leave 
a  great  void  in  Paris.  Term.,  but  his 
memory  and  the  example  he  set  for  all 
of  us  in  his  daily  life  will  live  forever.  I 
want  to  express  my  deep  sjrmpathy  to 
his  wife  and  family  and  let  them  know 
of  the  great  admiration  I  had  for 
Crawdad  as  a  man  who  expressed  his 
love  for  his  fellowman  in  the  little 
things  we  all  take  for  granted  in  this 
life. 

Congratulations.  Crawdad 

Wednesday  was  Crawford  Chambers  Day 
in  Paris  and  It  was  a  complete  success.  The 
big  Elks  dining  room  was  jammed  with 
those  who  came  to  the  luncheon  to  honor 
Crawford,  his  wife.  Liiiuralee  and  his  daugh- 
ter. Nancy  Chambers  Rushing. 
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"Crawdad"  Chambers  is  a  unique  individ- 
ual in  our  community.  He  has  given  of  him- 
•elf  to  nearly  every  worthy  enterprise  that 
has  come  along  in  his  adult  life,  and  he  is 
loved  and  respected  by  many. 

It  was  "his  day"  in  Paris  Wednesday  and 
the  town  turned  out  to  show  its  apprecia- 
tion for  Crawford  Chambers,  who  was  84 
years  young  last  January. 

To  Crawford  Chambers  we  Join  in  wishing 
many  more  years  of  health  and  happiness 
and  look  forward  to  seeing  him  again  presid- 
ing over  his  familiar  location  at  the  popcorn 
machine  on  the  square's  west  side.  Con- 
gratulations, Crawdad. 
tProm  the  Paris  (Term.)  Post-Intelligencer, 

June  10, 1982] 

"Crawdad"  Honorxd  by  Host  or  Friends  at 

Luncheon  Roast 

(By  Betty  Caldwell) 

Wednesday  was  definitely  Crawford 
"Crawdad"  Chambers'  day.  A  luncheon 
drew  225  who  came  to  honor  this  unique 
man  of  84  whose  love  of  his  God,  fellowman, 
community  and  country  has  made  him  an 
ambassador  of  life. 

They  were  all  there— city  officials,  politi- 
cians, business  and  professional  leaders.  But 
most  important  were  the  ordinary  people 
whose  names  are  luiown  only  to  their  inner 
circle  and  Crawdad:  the  little  children  who 
came  to  honor  the  "popcorn  man,"  his 
World  War  II  Seabee  buddies  who  paid  trib- 
ute to  "Pappy,"  and  his  many  friends  of 
every  age  who  were  there  because  they  love 
and  admire  this  man  whose  small  stature 
overflows  with  a  heart  filled  with  genuine 
love. 

It  was  an  emotional  day.  Crawdad's , 
friends  are  not  used  to  seeing  this  active 
man  confined  to  a  wheelchair,  but  when  he 
stood  up  straight,  with  his  wife  and  his 
doctor  by  his  side,  he  was  Joined  by  every 
person  in  the  Ellc's  Lodge  dining  room  who 
rose  and  gave  him  an  ovation. 

Oayle  Griffith,  president  of  the  Paris- 
Henry  County  Chamber  of  Commerce,  spon- 
sors of  the  event,  said  the  tribute  was  over- 
due. He  presented  Crawdad  with  two  auto- 
graph books,  given  by  the  Paris  Business 
and  Professional  Women,  filled  with  names 
of  the  people  present.  He  also  gave  Crawdad 
a  large  bound  volume  holding  cards  and  let- 
ters from  friends  from  across  the  United 
States.  The  book  was  prepared  by  Cindy 
Snyder,  a  member  of  the  Chamber  commit- 
tee. 

In  presenting  Crawdad  with  a  plaque. 
Master  of  Ceremonies  Bill  Looney  said  he 
was  part  of  everybody's  childhood,  adult 
years  and  old  age.  Tlie  plaque  was  from  the 
Chamber  conmiittee  and  all  Paris  and 
Henry  County  citizens  to  their  "No.  1  am- 
bassador." 

A  number  of  monetary  gifts  and  awards 
were  heaped  on  the  smiling  Crawdad  who 
accepted  them  with  humility,  sprinkled  with 
the  touch  of  humor  for  which  he  is  known. 

Charles  Orr,  minister  of  education  and 
Crawdad's  Sunday  school  teacher  at  First 
Baptist  Church,  said  "when  Crawdad  is 
absent  from  Sunday  school,  a  spirit  is  miss- 
ing." Orr  gave  him  a  check  from  the  Men's 
Bible  Class.  In  the  invocation  given  by 
Crawdad's  minister,  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Walker,  a  note  was  made  of  the  special 
qualities  that  have  endeared  Crawdad  to  so 
many  throughout  the  years. 

In  presenting  the  Marquis  de  Paris,  Mayor 
Bill  Culley  said  of  all  the  awards  he  has  pre- 
sented since  becoming  mayor,  this  award 
was  one  he  really  had  his  heart  in  and  it 
was  a  day  that  made  him  feel  humble. 


EX'IENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

"All  the  words  are  understated  on  this 
proclaiAation,"  said  County  Executive  Jim 
Farmer  before  reading  the  bill  that  pro- 
claime<^  June  9,  1982,  as  Crawford  Cham- 
bers Diy.  "There  are  no  mere  words  to  de- 
scritie  Crawdad  Chambers."  Farmer  said. 

Farmer  also  presented  a  bill  from  House 
Speaker  Ned  Ray  McWherter  making  Craw- 
dad an  honorary  member  of  the  Tennessee 
House  pf  Representatives,  and  a  proclama- 
tion fr*m  Gov.  Lamar  Alexander  honoring 
Crawdad  for  the  outstanding  service  he  has 
performed  for  his  city,  county,  state  and 
countr*. 

Full  Honorary  membership  in  the  Paris- 
Henry  County  Jaycees  and  a  check  from  the 
club  ware  given  to  Crawdad  by  Landy  Clary, 
club  president.  Clary  said  it  would  be  hard 
to  explain  what  Crawdad  has  meant  to  the 
promotion  of  the  World's  Biggest  Pish  Pry 
and  to;  all  events  where  his  popcorn  ma- 
id bright  smile  could  help  in  their 

:k  drawn  on  the  Commercial  Bank 
ke  donations  made  in  his  name  was 
Crawdad  by  Sam  McCampbell,  an 
re  vice  president  of  the  bank.  An- 
leck,  given  to  Crawford  by  Looney, 
was  a  gift  from  the  First  Trust  and  Savings 
Bank.  I 

Crawpad  has  been  a  man  of  many  talents 
and  mach  energy.  His  energy  has  been  di- 
minished recently  by  knee  surgery  and  med- 
ical cottiplications,  but  his  outgoing  person- 
ality and  optimism  have  never  suffered. 

As  his  wife  of  many  years,  Lauralee,  his 
daughixr,  Nancy  Rushing  of  Meridian, 
Miss.,  gnd  his  friends  who  came  to  "roast" 
him  w^re  introduced,  Crawdad  could  not 
resist  inserting  amusing  off-side  quips. 

Howflver,  there  were  no  quips  when  he 
thankw  everyone  who  came  to  the  lunch- 
eon an4  gave  the  credit  for  his  being  alive  to 
his  doctor,  David  E.  Blaylock  of  Murray. 

BlaylDck  said  he  could  not  take  the  credit 
as  "it  Mras  Crawford's  divine  faith  in  the 
Lord."! 

Old  friends  Ray  Pitt.  Dick  Shofner.  Buck 
Christopher,  Clem  Krider,  Paul  Veazey. 
Clifton  Humphreys.  Bumpus  Brasewell  and 
Bemis  Beard  "socked"  it  to  Crawdad  during 
the  ro«t. 

Pitt  laid  a  person  can  talk  to  Crawdad  five 
minutes  and  become  so  mixed  up  "you  don't 
know  whether  you  are  cutting  salad  or 
climbing  a  persimmon  tree." 

Shoffier  said  Crawdad  can  break  more  ice 
at  a  p^rty  than  a  man  with  an  ice  pick.  He 
added  that  Crawdad  actually  stored  his  pop- 
corn iq  a  bank  vault  to  keep  the  mice  from 
gettintf  in  it. 

"Cnovford  never  claimed  he  came  over  on 
the  Mayflower. "  said  Krider.  "but  if  he  had. 
he  woald  have  known  everyone  by  his  first 
name  ind  all  his  family  by  the  time  it  had 
landedl" 

Veaapy  recalled  the  years  when  Crawdad 
owned!  the  Triangle  Cafe  where  he  and 
other  young  men  in  Paris  vied  for  the  op- 
portuif  ty  to  work  for  "the  slave  driver"  to 
make  ts  much  as  25  cents  and  sometimes  50 
cents  an  hour.  He  recalled  that  the  Triangle 
was  tile  first  place  to  bring  "shuck"  cream 
to  Pans.  Shuck  cream,  explained  Veazey, 
was  the  forerunner  to  the  product  now 
served]  at  Dairy  Queen  and  other  restau- 
rants. I 

Former  members  of  Crawford's  old  Seabee 
outfit.' Van  Montague,  Dr.  I.  M.  Bilsky,  and 
Don  Donegan,  recalled  a  number  of  humor- 
ous tales  concerning  Crawdad,  as  did  Rainey 
Reync  Ids. 

Dr.    Jllsky  said,  "Pappy,  as  we  called  him 
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the  youngdst  in  energy,  was  the  doer  in 
every  details 

"In  the  klands  he  organized  a  baseball 
team,  a  hobby  shop  and  a  boxing  team.  Al- 
though, hejwasn't  a  medical  corpsman,  he 
never  failea  to  attend  younger  men  on 
marches  whose  feet  became  blistered. 

Before  h^  left  the  Hawaiian  island,  he 
knew  everybody  from  the  governor  to  the 
fishermen.  He  got  the  governor  to  have  a 
Tennessee  Day,  complete  with  barbecue. 
Over  4.000  Tennessee  service  men  attended 
the  party  In  Honolulu.  He  was  and  is  a 
person  th4t  has  always  thought  about 
others."       I 

Duncan  mmmed  up  the  feelings  of  all 
who  know  prawdad.  He  said,  "If  you  could 
spend  frienaship  and  love,  Crawford  would 
be  a  millionUre." 

Members  j  of  the  Chamber's  committee 
who  plannep  the  event  were  Chamber  Exec- 
utive Oeorge  Richardson,  Bryant  Williams, 
Thomas  walker,  Bobby  Jelks.  Danny 
Nelson,  Bil)  McCutcheon.  Frank  Mason  and 
Cindy  Syncler.* 


U.S. 


>BACCO  EXPORTS  TO 
JAPAN 


becaui  e  he  was  the  oldest  man  in  age  but    they  inci  eased  the  numlier  of  retail 
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•  Mr.  Ji  3HNSTON.  Bdr.  Speaker. 
Japan  is  the  fourth  largest  cigarette 
market  inj  the  world,  and  yet  it  is  one 
of  the  mo6t  closed  to  U.S.  manufactur- 
ers. The  entire  cigarette  market  is  con- 
trolled by  the  Japanese  Tobacco  and 
Salt  Corp,,  a  government  operated  mo- 
nopoly. All  production,  distribution, 
marketing,  and  advertising  rules  are 
solely  in  the  hands  of  the  monopoly. 
The  mon«ipoly  restricts  U.S.  brands  to 
1.4  percent  of  their  $10  billion  market. 
The  Japanese  Tobacco  and  Salt  Corp. 
has  also  ^een  fit  to  restrict  their  pro- 
duction solely  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. At  the  same  time,  they  have  ex- 
hibited aa  excellent  example  of  Japa- 
nese restrictive  trade  actions  through 
a  wide  ruige  of  nontariff  barriers  and 
by  restricting  investment  in  Japan,  vir- 
tually leaving  no  manufacturing  capa- 
bility for  foreign  producers. 

The  Japanese  Government,  in  the 
second  package  of  market-opening 
measures] unveiled  late  last  month,  in- 
cluded an  increase  in  the  number  of 
tobacco  retailers  selling  U.S.  ciga- 
rettes, b^t  failed  to  include  tobacco 
tariff  redaction.  Although  a  great  deal 
of  trada  concessions  had  been  prom- 
ised by  the  Japanese,  the  package  still 
left  man^  questions  unanswered.  In 
order  fort  the  U.S.  brands  to  be  com- 
petitive i^  the  Japanese  market,  the 
four  issues— tariff,  marketing,  adver- 
tising, and  distribution  restrictions- 
confronting  the  tobacco  industry  must 
be  addres^d  as  a  package. 

The  monopoly  stringently  controls 
the  retail  distribution  of  imported 
cigarette^.  In  the  recent  agreement. 
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distributors  selling  imported  cigarettes 
from  20.000  to  70.000  by  the  end  of 
fiscal  1982.  and  allowed  a  provision 
permitting  all  tobacco  shops  wishing 
to  handle  imported  products  to  sell 
foreign  cigarettes  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
1985.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  sound  as 
if  the  Japanese  are  aiding  the  United 
States;  however,  there  are  over  250,000 
cigarette  distributors  in  Japan  and  the 
monopoly  failed  to  say  how  they  plan 
to  implement  this  or  when  it  may  take 
effect.  The  new  agreement  actually 
may  prohibit  our  tobacco  from  being 
marketed  in  the  same  maimer  as  Japa- 
nese cigarettes  until  the  spring  of 
1986. 

The  most  important  issue,  however, 
is  a  reduction  in  the  tariff  Japan  im- 
posed on  imported  cigarettes.  The  Jap- 
anese have  been  unwilling  to  discuss 
the  tariff  issue  since  they  reduced 
their  tariff  from  90  to  35  percent  in 
1980.  It  is  interesting  to  point  out  that 
the  reduction  in  tariff  was  intended  to 
increase  U.S.  cigarette  sales  in  the 
Japanese  market,  but  the  decrease 
only  resulted  in  a  10  yen  per  pack  de- 
crease in  the  retail  price  of  U.S.  ex- 
ports in  Japan.  U.S.  cigarettes  still  sell 
for  a  100  yen  per  pack  premiimi  over 
domestic  brands,  or  in  other  works, 
more  than  55  percent.  For  U.S.  ciga- 
rettes the  tariff  is  what  makes  the  im- 
ported brands  sell  for  more  than  55 
percent  of  all  Japanese  brands  and  the 
landed  price  of  American  cigarettes  in 
Japan.  After  imposition  of  the  tariff, 
U.S.  brands  are  subjected  to  various 
distribution  charges,  plus  a  56-percent 
tax.  which  has  a  multiplier  effect 
bringing  the  effective  tariff  rate  to  103 
percent. 

No  justification  for  the  imposition  of 
this  tarifl  exists.  Often  comparisons 
are  made  with  the  European  Commu- 
nity's tariff  rate  of  90  percent;  howev- 
er, it  is  not  mentioned  that  the  Euro- 
pean countries  allow  in-country  manu- 
facturing by  the  foreign  cigarette  com- 
panies or  duty-free  imports  from  one 
European  Conununity  country  to  an- 
other. Yet.  Japan  refuses  to  follow  the 
European  Community's  example  and 
actually  allow  in-country  manufactur- 
ing of  U.S.  cigarettes. 

If  this  tariff  is  not  eliminated,  the 
gap  in  the  retail  price  between  Japa- 
nese and  American  cigarettes  will  fur- 
ther widen  and  our  bilateral  trade  def- 
icit will  continue  to  grow.  I  would  like 
to  point  out  that  if  the  U.S.  tobacco 
manufacturers  were  permitted  to 
reach  their  potential  in  Japan,  based 
on  performance  in  comparable  mar- 
kets, they  could  be  expected  to  reach 
$1  to  $2  billion  in  exports  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  new  measures  unveiled 
last  month  still  fail  to  provide  equality 
between  our  two  countries.  I  believe  it 
is  reasonable  to  allow  the  U.S.  tobacco 
industry  to  do  in  Japan  what  the  Japa- 
nese Tobacco  and  Salt  Corporation  is 
allowed  to  do  in  our  country.  The 
United  States  and  Japan  are  expected 
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to  conduct  further  negotiations  cen- 
tering on  the  tobacco  tariff  imposed 
by  Japan.  I  understand  that  Japan  in- 
tends to  reject  our  demands  for  a 
tariff  cut.  I  caimot  urge  this  Congress 
enough  to  express  their  opposition  to 
the  Japanese  tariff  restrictions  im- 
posed on  American  cigarettes  and  to 
demand  equality  in  trade  between  our 
two  nations.* 


A  STAGE  FOR  ALL  KINDS  OF 
ACTORS 


HON.  WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

or  PENNSYLVANIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  the  following  arti- 
cle to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
for  their  perusal  and  amusement.  The 
particular  point  I  would  like  to  empha- 
size is  the  author's  challenge  to  those 
of  us  who  feel  comfortable  in  dismiss- 
ing an  opinion  if  it  is  one  given  by  a 
former  actor.  However.  I  have  often 
sat  before  committees  in  which  testi- 
mony has  been  submitted  by  actors  on 
such  topics  as  EI  Salvador,  nuclear 
war.  and  so  forth,  and  invited  here  by 
my  colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle.  The  article  follows: 
[From  the  American  Spectator.  July  1982] 
One  Fat  Trispian 
(By  R.  Elmmett  Tyrrell.  Jr.) 

I  have  long  considered  those  who  dispar- 
age our  President  for  his  Hollywood  roots 
supremely  obtuse.  Every  American  pol  is.  au 
fond,  an  artist  in  false  face,  or  he  is  no  pol 
at  all.  An  aspiring  statesman  might  be 
brave,  bold,  and  brilliant.  He  might  also  be 
abounding  in  Christian  charity  and  all  the 
desiderata  glorified  by  the  masters  of  your 
local  mental  health  aaaociatlon.  but  unless 
he  can  actually  demonstrate  these  personal 
treasures  he  might  as  well  be  a  sausage. 

Last  month  Ronald  Reagan  was  not  the 
only  actor  sitting  in  the  ornate  President's 
Room  of  the  Senate  discussing  a  budget 
compromise.  There  was  also  the  Hon. 
Thomas  P.  (Tip)  O'Neill,  who.  had  he  not 
been  engaged  in  the  political  arts  lo  these 
last  four  decades,  might  very  well  have 
become  a  Shakespearean  player  of  the  first 
rank.  What  a  rumpled  and  roisterous  Fal- 
staff  he  would  make!  Trim  him  down,  cross- 
garter  him  and  he  would  give  you  a  splendid 
Malvolio;  and  with  suitable  alterations  he  is 
the  consUble  Dogberry!  Watching  him  pro- 
fess his  solicitude  for  the  poor  and  the  lame 
and  the  halt  reminds  the  theatergoer  that 
here  is  one  of  the  great  greaaepaint  moral- 
izers  of  all  time. 

The  illustrious  Speaker  acts  as  though  the 
Reagan  Administration  is  thrusting  orphans 
and  cripples  into  the  cold.  He  lamenU  the 
cruelties  of  the  Administration's  budget 
cuts.  He  does  not  reveal  that  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1M3  is  $38.1  billion  more  rotund  than 
fiscal  1982;  or  that  the  budget  for  fiscal  1982 
will  probably  expand  in  real  terms  by  at 
least  five  percent  over  fiscal  1981  with  the 
growth  in  non-defense  spending  roaring 
along,  gouging  a  record  17.4  percent  of  the 
GNP.  up  from  15.9  percent  in  fiscal  1979. 

He  does  not  reveal  that  the  Reagan  Ad- 
ministration  is  cutting   only   the   rate   of 
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budgetary  growth  that  he  and  his  spend- 
thrift colleagues  built  into  the  budget  by 
passing  idiotic  laws  that  enjoin  the  govern- 
ment to  pay  more  and  higher  benefits 
whether  the  funds  are  available  or  not  and 
whether  the  taxpayers  have  approved  or 
not. 

He  pretends  to  be  totally  ignorant  of  one 
of  Washington's  most  appalling  realities, 
namely,  that  the  growth  of  the  federal 
budget  is  wholly  out  of  control,  insulated 
from  the  will  of  the  American  people  by  a 
praetorian  guard  of  liberal  Democrats  and 
old-time  pork-barrelers  who  have  no  inten- 
tion of  cutting  it  back. 

With  great  flourishes  of  emotion  the  illus- 
trious Speaker  is  explaining  how  he  has 
saved  the  little  fellow  from  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts.  He  is  not  explaining  that  he 
also  wanU  to  deny  the  little  fellow  the 
pleasure  of  the  third  round  of  the  Reagan 
tax  cuU.  Even  with  the  present  round  of 
Reagan  tax  cuU.  taxes  went  up  15.8  percent 
in  the  last  calendar  year.  But  the  ^teaker 
wants  more  tax  revenue  and  he  wants  it 
from  the  very  same  little  fellow  whom  he 
claims  to  protect. 

Bear  In  mind  that  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship through  the  Brodhead  Amendment  has 
already  lowered  the  top  tax  rate  on  the 
highest  personal  incomes  from  70  percent  to 
50  percent.  As  Congressman  Jack  Kemp  is 
pointing  out.  the  Reagan  cuU  will  merely 
preserve  a  tax  cut  for  the  ordinary  Ameri- 
can, the  fellow  earning  less  than  $60,000. 
Only  a  player  of  consummate  skill  could 
claim  as  the  Speaker  did  last  month  that 
this  final  Reagan  tax  cut  is  a  "program  of 
giving  billion-dollar  tax  cuts  to  the  rich." 

Yet  the  Speaker's  most  breathtaking  bit 
of  theater  Is  his  insistence  that  he  wanted  a 
budget  compromise.  Actually,  all  the  accom- 
modation came  from  the  President,  backing 
off  on  his  tax  policies  and  his  budget  cuts 
and  his  defense  increases.  The  entitlement 
programs  were  hardly  touched.  All  the  Hon. 
O'Neill  will  agree  to  is  more  spending  and 
heavier  taxes.  If  the  President  does  not 
yield,  the  Speaker  will  gladly  sit  back  and 
watch  the  economy  stumble  along  until  the 
fall  elections  when  he  will  blame  the  econo- 
my on  the  President  and  hope  for  more 
Democratic  seats.  Then  he  can  return  to  his 
age-old  policies  of  inflating  the  currency, 
buying  off  more  votes,  ^d  allowing  taxes  to 
rise.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  WRIGHT  STATE 
UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  PRO- 
FESSIONAL PSYCHOLOGY 


HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  would  like  to  note  that  Friday,  June 
11.  1982,  marked  an  auspicious  (}cca- 
sion,  the  graduation  of  the  charter 
class  of  the  School  of  Professional 
Psychology  of  Wright  State  Universi- 
ty. Dayton.  Ohio. 

This  school  was  created  by  an  act  of 
the  Ohio  General  Assembly  in  1977, 
for  the  purpose  of  educating  and 
training  doctors  of  psychology.  On 
Friday,  its  first  such  group  of  students 
graduated  from  a  program  accredited 
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by  the  American  Psychological  Asso- 
ciation. 

I  take  personal  pleasure  in  recogniz- 
ing the  accomplishments  of  the  school 
of  professional  psychology,  and  wish 
to  congratulate  the  Ohio  General  As- 
sembly for  its  wisdom  and  foresight  in 
establishing  the  only  such  program  in 
the  State  of  Ohio. 

I  wish,  further,  to  note  the  diligent 
personal  efforts  and  achievements  of 
its  dean,  Ronald  E.  Fox;  its  associate 
deans.  Allan  G.  Barclay  and  Russell  J. 
Bent:  and  of  its  faculty  and  students. 

Finally.  I  am  confident  that  the 
graduates  of  this  school  will  go  forth 
and  serve  the  citiisens  of  the  State  of 
Ohio  well,  and  will  make  significant 
contributions  to  the  science  and  pro- 
fession of  psychology. 

As  a  Representative  from  the  State 
of  Ohio,  the  Buckeye  State.  I  com- 
mend this  program  to  the  eyes  and  at- 
tention of  my  distinguished  colleagues 
in  this  Congress  of  the  United  States.* 
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Are 


UNCLE  CHUMP  FOOTS  BIGGER 
NATO  BILL 


HON.  RON  PAUL 

or  TKXAS 
Ilf  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  PAUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  back  in 
1978  the  NATO  "partners"  agreed 
that  in  order  to  avoid  falling  further 
behind  the  Warsaw  Pact  in  military 
strength  it  would  be  necessary  for 
each  country  to  increase  its  defense 
expenditures  by  at  least  3  percent  a 
year,  in  real  terms.  True  to  form,  only 
the  United  States,  plus  Canada  and 
tiny  Luxembourg,  have  lived  up  to 
their  promises.  The  Europeans  have 
failed  to  meet  the  targets,  as  the  fol- 
lowing chart  shows,  and  the  result  is 
that  the  American  taxpayers  are  foot- 
ing a  bigger  defense  bill  for  the 
wealthy  Ehiropeans:  $130  billion  is 
what  we  will  fork  over  for  European 
defenses  next  year.  Try  explaining 
that  to  your  constituents. 

[From  the  Economist,  June  13. 19831 

REAL  INCREASES  IN  DEFENSE  SPENMNG  (PERCENT) 
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Lhe  Europeans  proverty  strick- 
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en?  K  ardly.  Germany,  Prance,  Bel- 
gium.'Holland,  and  Norway  are  all 
wealthier  per  capita  than  America. 
Western  Europe's  combined  GNP  now 
come  to  over  $3  trillion,  which  is  more 
than  Qurs  here  in  the  United  States. 
The  world  is  not  what  it  was  in  1945— 
we  n0  longer  have  a  monopoly  on 
wealth  or  power.  Why  do  they  not  let 
the  Buropeans  subsidize  us  for  a 
while?! 

Our  huge  subsidies  to  the  Europeans 
do  one  thing  only:  they  allow  the  Eu- 
ropeans to  play  around  with  socialist 
prognans  and  to  bolster  their  indus- 
tries. Heavily  taxed  American  compa- 
nies o^rate  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage afi  a  result.  How  long  will  we  let 
this  go  on?  Does  the  defense  of  Europe 
matter  more  to  us  than  it  does  to  the 
Europeans? 

There  is  only  one  solution— threats 
and  pkrtial  pullouts  would  be  inad- 
equate—we  must  give  the  Europeans 
the  full  responsibility  for  defending 
themselves.  We  cannot  go  on  shoulder- 
ing tills  tremendous  burden,  and  we 
have  ^o  reason  to  continue  to  Jeopard- 
ize our  own  continued  peace  and  secu- 
rity, liet  us  terminate  these  "entan- 
gling Alliances"  which  impede  our  own 
security  and  threaten  us  with  bank- 
ruptcy and  involvement  in  a  nuclear 
war.    \ 

I  uiige  my  colleagues  to  cosponsor 
House!  Joint  Resolution  508.  Addition- 
al information  on  this  resolution  ap- 
pears in  the  Record  of  June  9,  pages 
13059*13062. 

j  House  Joiirr  Rxsoldtioii  508 
To  provide  for  the  complete,  orderly  with- 
drawal of  American  military  forces,  and  our 
nuclear  protection,  from  Europe  and  Japan. 
Whe  eas.  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
and  Ji  ipan  have  populations  and  wealth 
which  nake  them  fully  capable  of  providing 
for  thilr  own  defenses  without  American 
subsidi  es;  and. 

Whe-eas,  these  nations  have,  for  many 
years,  existed  In  a  state  of  unnatural,  un- 
JustifUd,  and  unsustainable  military  de- 
pendence upon  the  United  States,  at  huge 
cost  U  the  American  taxpayers,  and  with 
consed  iient  competitive  disadvantages  for 
Amerii  an  businesses;  and, 

Whe  reas,  the  United  States  Is  committed 
to  the  first  use  of  nuclear  weapons  because 
of  our  obligations  In  Europe,  and  Is  also  the 
target  of  thousands  of  Soviet  nuclear  war- 
heads because  of  these  same  obligations, 
and  our  380,000  troops  in  Europe  are  also 
vulnei  ible;  and 

Wh(  reas,  we  have  expended  huge  sums  of 
mone]  on  military  subsidies  to  these  nations 
at  a  tl  tne  when  we  ourselves  are  vulnerable 
and  ill  need  of  protection,  when  our  re- 
source I  should  be  devoted  to  advanced  de- 
f  enslv !  technologies,  especially  in  space,  and 
when  >verall  federal  spending  must  be  dras- 
tlcall]!  reduced;  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Ren  Ived,  That  notwithstanding  any  other 
provli  on  of  the  law,  the  President  shall  Im- 
media  «ly  begin  a  phased  and  orderly  wlth- 
drawv  of  all  U.S.  military  forces  from 
Eurotie  and  Japan,  to  be  completed  not 
more  than  four  years  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  resolution.  These  forces, 
once  withdrawn,  are  to  be  stationed  In  ixwl- 


tlons  to  defend  the  territorial  United  SUtes. 
or  disbande 

Eight  yedrs  after  the  enactment  of  this 
resolution.  !  the  protection  provided  by 
American  huclear  forces,  wherever  sta- 
tioned, will  no  longer  be  extended  to  the  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe  and  Japan,  or  to 
any  other  foreign  country.* 


IN  THE  STORM:  OUR 
TIONAL  PARKS 


HON.  DOUGLAS  K.  BEREUTER 


IHTHS 


OPmBRASKA 
iOnSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BEREUTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  ear- 
lier this  week,  the  Public  Lands  and 
National  jParks  Subcommittee  held 
hearings  dn  four  bills  designed  to  pro- 
mote preservation  of  the  natural  and 
cultural  resources  of  our  national  park 
system. 

I  hope  I  that  my  colleagues  from 
major  meitropolitan  areas  would  pay 
particular  attention  to  these  hearings. 
As  the  fpllowing  article  by  Robert 
Cahn  deqtonstrates.  our  new  urban 
parks  are  facing  a  difficult  challenge 
in  their  efforts  to  provide  recreational 
opportunities  to  tens  of  millions  of 
urban  dwellers.  I  would  hope  that 
those  who  represent  areas  which  bene- 
fit from  the  presence  of  these  parks 
would  come  forward  quickly  to  assist 
them  in  fiilfilling  their  important  mis- 
sion. 
New  Urbai  <  Parks  Face  a  Fioht  To  Survivx 

A  year  a  [o  things  were  looking  bleak  for 
superintend  lent  Bob  Chandler.  The  150.000 
acres  of  be  iches,  mountains,  hills,  and  can- 
yons he  wa  I  trying  to  preserve  for  the  recre- 
ation of  IC  million  nearby  Americans  were 
In  Jeopardj . 

In  1978  Congress  had  directed  that  this 
natural  an  h,  not  yet  swallowed  up  by  south- 
em  California's  urban  sprawl,  somehow  be 
welded  Intp  the  national  park  system.  A 
combination  of  land  purchase  and  protec- 
tion agreements  would  be  the  means.  The 
hoped-for  result:  a  new  park,  the  SanU 
Monica  mountains  National  Recreation 
Area,  embi  tclng  both  publicly  and  privately 
owned  lane  s. 

But  In  lf81  the  effort  was  suddenly  cast 
Into  limbo  The  newly  appointed  secretary 
of  the  lnt<  rior,  James  O.  Watt,  clamped  a 
freese  on  1 11  National  Park  Service  land  ac- 
quisition lunds.  The  new  secretary  also 
stated  pub  iciy:  "I  do  not  believe  the  nation- 
al park  sys  «m  should  run  urban  parks." 

For  supe  intendent  Chandler,  the  freezing 
of  acqulslt  on  funds  put  a  roadblock  in  the 
way  of  pirchasing  several  key  parcels  of 
land  need!  d  to  hold  the  new  park  together. 
His  public  defense  of  the  park  and  criticism 
of  Watt's  i  LCtlon  as  short-sighted  brought  a 
verbal  repimand  from  Washington.  Mean- 
while, morale  at  the  park  reached  rock 
bottom.  Sl^fers  felt  they  had  little  commu- 
nication fi|om  regional  and  national  offices. 
"It's  like  We  don't  exist,"  said  one. 

Today  the  gloom  has  lifted.  Chandler  is 
optimistic  that  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
will  not  orUy  survive  but  will  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  one  of  the  outstanding  units  of 
the  natlor^  park  system.  Santa  Monica  re- 
ceived $6  fnilllon  when  Congress  overruled 
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Watt's  total  moratorium  on  land  acquisition 
and  restored  part  of  the  1981  appropriation 
Watt  had  cut  off.  By  spring  of  1982,  SanU 
Monica  Mountains  National  Recreation 
Area  was  a  viable,  though  far  from  com- 
plete, part  of  the  national  park  system.  It 
had  an  expert  staff  working  to  protect  its 
resources,  and  rangers  helping  to  provide 
recreational  opportunities  for  Increasing 
numbers  of  visitors.  The  small  portion  of 
the  area  now  owned  by  the  Park  Service  re- 
corded more  thtin  395.000  visits  last  year, 
not  counting  the  7  million  pieople  who  pass 
through  the  area  or  the  29  million  who  use 
the  state  beaches  and  other  public  areas  of 
the  park.  Even  Secretary  Watt  appeared  to 
have  changed  his  tune.  When  asked  by  a  re- 
porter if  he  supported  funding  to  complete 
the  acquisition  of  lands  for  the  Santa 
Mortica  area.  Watt  replied.  "Yes.  but  not 
now." 

Over  the  past  20  years,  developers  and 
real  estate  interests  have  relentlessly  pro- 
moted unlimited  urbanization  of  this  area. 
But  conservation  groups  and  public-spirited 
citizens  have  worked  to  protect,  within  the 
national  park  system,  what  was  left  of  the 
Santa  Monica  Mountains'  natural  value. 
The  result  is  a  tenuous,  albeit  effective, 
series  of  working  arrangements  between  the 
Park  Service  and  the  other  public  and  pri- 
vate owners  of  the  land.  These  give  a  meas- 
ure of  protection  to  the  nation's  largest,  rel- 
atively undisturbed  example  of  a  coastal 
Mediterranean  ecosystem. 

On  a  map,  the  Santa  Monica  Mountains 
National  Recreation  Area  looks  like  a  heavi- 
ly gerrymandered  political  district.  Its  bor- 
ders abound  with  bulges  and  narrow  strips 
that  exclude  populated  areas.  From  Point 
Mugu  State  Park  on  the  west,  numlng  east 
along  the  entire  mountain  range  for  47 
miles,  to  the  Hollywood  Freeway,  the  park 
Includes  rugged  3,000-foot  ridgetops,  steep 
hillsides  swathed  in  chaparral,  manzanita. 
sage,  and  wildflowers,  44  miles  of  beaches, 
canyons  of  dry,  golden  grasses  dotted  with 
400-year-old  California  live  oaks  and  valley 
oaks,  and  streams  lined  with  willows  and 
sycamores.  Bobcatii.  deer,  coyotes,  and  a  few 
mountain  lions  are  among  the  60  species  of 
manunals  in  the  area.  Some  240  kinds  of 
birds  populate  the  park,  and  one  area 
Cheeseboro  Canyon,  is  reported  to  have  the 
largest  number  of  nesting  sites  for  birds  of 
prey,  per  acre,  in  the  country. 

MAmr  local  residents  pavor  preservation 

The  existence  of  so  much  natural  land  in 
the  midst  of  10.5  million  people  is  due 
partly  to  action  taken  by  local  voters.  Over 
a  number  of  years  they  set  aside  many 
state,  county,  and  city  parks  and  water  dis- 
trict lands.  Other  key  factors  in  preserving 
the  natural  quality  of  the  land:  the  large 
numbers  of  private  camps  and  recreational 
facilities  in  the  area:  an  ownership  pattern 
in  western  Los  Angeles  County  dominated 
by  large  private  ranches:  the  topography, 
with  its  steep,  slide-prone  slopes  and  ex- 
treme fire  danger  in  some  areas.  And,  fortu- 
nately, most  of  the  people  who  have  pur- 
chased tracts  in  the  area  have  maintained 
the  land's  natural  features,  and  have 
become  advocates  of  preservation. 

Establishing  the  new  park  has  required  all 
the  negotiating  and  planning  skills  that 
Chandler,  a  23-year  Park  Service  veteran, 
could  muster.  Starting  from  scratch  3W 
years  ago,  he  first  had  to  acquire  enough 
land  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Park  Service  own- 
ership. At  the  same  time,  he  had  to  work 
out  cooperative  arrangements  for  managing 
private  lands  in  ways  compatible  with  the 
purposes  of  the  national  recreation  iu«a. 
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Natural  resources  had  to  be  protected  from 
the  threats  within  and  adjacent  to  the  park. 
Recreation  opportunities  had  to  be  devel- 
oped. And  all  of  this  In  a  period  of  budget 
austerity  throughout  the  National  Park 
Service. 

Chandler  has  been  able  to  purchase  only 
6.000  acres  of  the  43.000  sought  in  the  origi- 
nal plan.  The  land  cost  $37  million,  and  the 
figure  would  have  been  higher  had  not  sev- 
eral tracts  been  donated.  In  one  case,  the 
nonprofit  Trust  for  Public  Land  saved  the 
park  more  then  $2  million  by  taking  an 
option  on  1,800  acres  in  Cheeseboro  Canyon 
and  holding  it  until  the  park  had  the  money 
to  but  It  at  a  bargain  price. 

With  land  prices  escalating,  the  Park 
Service  estimates  it  may  now  cost  four  times 
the  originally  authorized  8155  million  to 
make  all  of  the  planned  acquisitions.  "When 
some  people  question  whether  we  can  have 
a  viable  recreation  area  for  $155  million,  my 
response  is  that  we  can.  by  relying  more 
heavily  on  leas-than-fee  acquisition,  and  by 
depending  on  donations  and  good  land-use 
planning  by  local  agencies  to  preserve  a  lot 
of  what  we  have."  says  Chandler.  "But  we 
still  need  to  acquire  some  of  the  most  sensi- 
tive resource  areas  and  some  sites  needed 
for  recreation  activities.  The  principal  thing 
is  to  preserve  the  character  of  the  moun- 
tains without  acquiring  everything,"  he 
adds. 

report  spbcipibd  ovxr  so  thrkats  to  the 

PARK 

No  matter  how  much  land  can  ultimately 
be  purchased.  Chandler  faces  an  ongoing 
challenge:  how  to  protect  the  park's  natural 
values.  With  Greater  Los  Angeles  pressing 
In  and  40,000  people  living  within  park  bor- 
ders, it  is  little  wonder  that  the  staff  identi- 
fied 53  distinct  threats  In  the  Park  Service's 
1980  SUte  of  the  Parks  Report.  That  was 
the  fifth  highest  total  among  the  333  Park 
Service  units.  Air  and  water  pollution,  toxic 
chemicals,  noise,  threats  to  wildlife,  destruc- 
tion of  habitat,  livestock  grazing,  wildland 
fires,  land  development,  roads,  vandalism, 
and  erosion  lead  the  list.  Projected  oil  leas- 
ing could  also  harm  the  park. 

With  an  eye  to  these  threaU,  Chandler 
has  put  more  permanent  resource  managers 
on  his  staff  than  rangeia.  He  recruited  Dave 
Ochsner,  formerly  chief  resource  manager 
of  Orand  Canyon,  to  head  the  staff.  Paul 
Rose,  an  expert  hydrologist  from  Ever- 
glades National  Park,  directs  the  monitoring 
and  gathering  of  basic  data  about  the  park's 
natural  resources.  Bob  Plantrich,  a  forester 
and  controUed-bumlng  expert  from  Se- 
quoia, and  Kheryn  Klubniken.  a  marine  bi- 
ologist specializing  in  environmental  pollu- 
tion compliance,  are  also  on  the  staff. 

In  iu  first  three  years  the  park  has  al- 
ready developed  a  more  complete  Inventory 
of  planU  and  wildlife,  including  daU  on 
their  condition,  than  Yellowstone  has  gath- 
ered In  its  110  years.  This  information  is 
being  computerized  to  make  it  easier  for 
park  officials  to  detect  dangers  to  resources. 
With  the  help  of  the  US  Geological  Survey, 
the  park  has  launched  a  program  to  mocU- 
tor  water  quality  and  quantity  in  the  10  wa- 
tersheds of  the  Santa  Monica  range. 

Brush  fires  are  a  recurrent  threat.  So 
Chandler  and  his  resource  managers  have 
had  to  sell  local  citizens  on  the  need  for  con- 
trolled burning  of  hillside  chaparral.  Two 
such  bums  have  been  completed  successful- 
ly and  more  are  planned. 

BuUding  an  i^preciatlon  of  the  park's  rec- 
reational potential  is  another  task  Chandler 
has  tackled.  Last  year,  the  park  staff  helped 
schools  and  community  groups  conduct  en- 
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vlronmental  education  field  trips  in  the 
recreation  area.  Some  40.000  children  par- 
ticipated, most  of  them  from  irmer-city 
neighborhoods.  A  recent  "Springtime  In  the 
Santa  Monicas"  program  brought  26.000 
visitors  to  the  area  to  take  pan  in  cross- 
country runs,  wildflower  walks,  bird  watch- 
ing, and  astronomy  programs. 

the  park  service's  new  involvement  in 
urban  america 

The  Santa  Monica  Mountains  park  is  part 
of  a  recent  phenomenon  that  has  been  a 
subject  of  controversy  both  within  the  Na- 
tional Park  Service  and  outside  of  it.  Over 
the  space  of  six  years  (1972-78).  the  service 
was  pushed  to  extend  Itself  to  cover  a  whole 
new  Involvement  in  urban  America. 

The  Nixon  ailministratlon's  "Parks  for  the 
People"  campaign— turning  surplus  federal 
properties  Uito  local  parks— provided  the 
basic  concept.  And  with  help  from  New 
York  and  San  Francisco-area  members  of 
Congress,  the  Gateway  and  Golden  Gate 
National  Recreation  Areas  were  authorized 
in  1972.  In  both  cases,  a  number  of  federally 
owned  natural  and  cultural  sites,  not  signifi- 
cant enough  by  themselves  to  be  in  the  na- 
tional park  system,  were  lumped  together. 
The  Park  Service,  which  had  formed  a  Na- 
tional Capital  and  Urban  Park  Affairs  Divi- 
sion in  1970.  liberalized  iU  interpreUtion  of 
"national  significance"  to  Include  providing 
recreation  for  city  residents  unable  to  get  to 
distant  national  parks. 
new  tork  city  happy  to  donate  riis  beach 

New  York  Mayor  John  V.  Lindsay  donated 
the  popular  city-owned  Jacob  Rils  Beach,  a 
financial  albatross  the  city  was  only  too 
pleased  to  unload.  Enviroiunental  leaders  in 
California,  who  had  long  sought  national 
park  status  for  the  Marin  County  headlands 
and  other  areas  near  San  Francisco,  advo- 
cated the  Golden  Gate  park.  Some  national 
park  purists  objected  to  what  they  consid- 
ered a  compromise  of  standards.  But  the 
conservation  movement  as  a  whole  was  in- 
terested in  meeting  some  of  the  needs  of 
iiuier<ity  dwellers  and  Joined  in  support  for 
Gateway  and  Golden  Gate. 

Many  congressmen  and  senators  soon 
wanted  national  recreation  areas  in  their 
bailiwicks,  and  at  one  point  the  Park  Service 
had  some  40  areas  under  consideration  be- 
cause of  congressional  requests.  Only  four 
more  were  approved  by  Congress,  however: 
Cuyahoga  National  Recreation  Area  (be- 
tween Cleveland  and  Akron.  Ohio)  In  1974. 
Chattahoochee  River  National  Recreation 
Area  (AUanU).  Jean  UFltte  National  His- 
torical Park  and  Preserve  (New  Orleans), 
and  Santa  Monica  In  1978.  The  National 
Park  System  Advisory  Board,  which  advises 
the  secretary  of  the  interior,  opposed  all 
four. 

After  Gateway  and  Golden  Gate,  the  Park 
Service,  which  had  never  really  wanted  the 
urt>an  areas,  opposed  Cuyahoga.  Chattahoo- 
chee River,  Jean  LaFitte.  and  l^nta  Monica 
Mountains.  These  and  some  of  the  other 
units  added  to  the  system  in  the  last  10 
yean  were  anathema  to  some  Park  Service 
veterans  loyal  to  the  Yosemite- Yellowstone- 
Grand  Canyon  tradition  of  great  scenic  na- 
tional parks.  They  felt  the  new  units  were 
not  of  national  significance  and  compro- 
mised the  high  standards  of  the  service.  And 
they  saw  staffs  being  plucked  from  the  old- 
line  units  and  sent  off  to  the  new  areas. 
Many  rangers,  eager  to  work  in  wilderness 
surroundings,  chafed  at  being  sent  to  an 
urban  park. 

Congress,  quick  to  authorize  the  new 
parks,  was  not  so  quick  to  appropriate  ade- 
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quate  funds  for  operating  them.  Nor  did 
coet-conscious  interior  secretaries,  beset  by 
other  priorities,  press  for  the  needed  appro- 
priations. Since  staffing  levels  are  deter- 
mined for  the  most  p^  by  number  of  visi- 
tors rather  than  size  of  the  paric,  the  urban 
paries  put  a  new  strain  on  Parle  Service  man- 
power. For  example,  Oateway,  with  only 
26.000  acres,  now  has  S3  percent  more  per- 
manent employees  than  Yellowstone  with 
its  2.2  million  acres,  since  Gateway  records 
four  times  as  many  visits. 

Each  of  the  national  recreation  areas  I 
visited,  however,  is  protecting  valuable 
pieces  of  natural  landscape  and  important 
historic  sites,  while  providing  recreation  for 
people  unable  to  travel  to  the  larger,  more 
famous  national  parka.  And  for  many  of  the 
visitors,  the  experience  may  serve  as  an  in- 
troduction to  the  national  park  system, 
whetting  their  interest  in  someday  getting 
to  the  large,  distant  national  parks  such  as 
Yellowstone  or  Orand  Canyon. 

BIKO  WATCHIIfO.  nSRIRO.  HISTORICAL 
LAIfSMAJUCS 

Gateway  National  Recreation  Area,  for  in- 
stance, is  far  more  than  a  tangled  mass  of 
humanity  on  Rlis  Beach,  as  critics  some- 
times portray  it.  The  Sandy  Hook  unit  in 
New  Jersey  is  a  small  national  park  in  itself, 
with  rugged  beaches,  havens  for  many  spe- 
cies of  birds,  the  unique  200-acre  Holly 
Forest,  historic  Fort  Hancock,  and  well-used 
fishing  beaches.  The  Breezy  Point  unit, 
which  includes  Jacob  Rlis  Beach  and  Park, 
also  has  Fort-Tilden,  another  historical 
landmark,  plus  a  popular  fishing  area  at  the 
point.  The  Jamaica  Bay  unit  is  highlighted 
by  the  9.100-acre  wildlife  refuge  with  seven 
miles  of  trails,  two  large  ponds,  and  marsh- 
lands and  bay  for  sighting  some  of  the  318 
species  of  birds  known  to  use  the  area. 

And  other  features  of  the  park  serve  great 
numbers  of  people:  Canarsie  Pier,  for  exam- 
ple, where  senior  citizens  gather  daily,  and 
Floyd  Bennett  Field  with  its  Ecology  Village 
set  amid  a  grove  of  young  pine  trees.  For 
many  innercity  teachers  and  schoolchildren, 
an  overnight  camping  experience  here  pro- 
vides a  first  encounter  with  the  outdoors.  A 
major  failure  of  Gateway  is  the  lack  of  easy 
public  transportation  to  any  of  the  units. 
and,  particularly,  the  absence  of  the  ferry 
system  contemplated  in  original  plans  for 
the  park. 

Across  the  continent,  the  other  "gate- 
way." Golden  Gate  National  Recreation 
Area,  is  also  a  collection  of  distinct  natural 
and  historic  sites.  It  claims  to  be  "the  larg- 
est urban  park  in  the  world,"  with  68  square 
miles  of  land  and  water  and  28  miles  of 
coastline.  Golden  Gate  has  the  highest  visi- 
tation—19  million  in  1981— of  all  333  nation- 
al park  system  units.  Some  visits,  however, 
may  only  last  long  enough  to  take  in  the 
view  at  such  popular  spots  as  Lands  End  or 
Cliff  House. 

No  place  in  the  park  is  more  than  an 
hour's  drive  from  downtown  San  Francisco 
or  Oakland.  The  area  offers  breathtaking 
scenery  and  a  variety  of  recreation— hiking 
in  redwood  groves,  boating,  fishing,  swim- 
ming, camping,  or  visiting  historic  areas 
such  as  Alcatraz  Island. 

Without  the  national  recreation  area, 
much  of  the  land  would  by  now  probably  be 
lost  to  housing  and  commercial  develop- 
ment. More  than  17,000  acres  have  been 
purchased  since  1972  through  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund  at  a  cost  of  $S2 
million. 

The  Cuyahoga  Valley  National  Recreation 
Area  in  Ohio,  like  Santa  Monica  Mountains, 
protects  a  large,  still  undeveloped  chunk  of 
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S.OOO  ACRES  STIIX  NKXDED  TO  COMPIXTE  PLAM 
POR  PARK 

Cuyahoga's  historical  and  archaeological 
treasures  include  some  2S0  historic  build- 
ings and  45  prehistoric  mounds  of  the 
Adena  and  Hopewell  cultures  (300  B.C.  to 
A.D.  600)  waiting  to  be  excavated.  And  the 
old  Ohi»  and  Erie  Canal,  with  hiking  and 
cycling  along  the  towpath  trail,  has  historic, 
scenic,  aid  recreational  values.  The  32.000 
acres  of  the  national  recreation  area  take  in 
seven  aready  established  local  parks:  the 
National  Park  Service  has  purchased,  or  has 
protective  easements  for.  12,000  acres.  But 
6.000  more  acres  still  need  protection. 

Until  Cuyahoga  was  established  in  1974.  a 
regional  I  federation  of  87  groups  had  been 
trying  in  vain  to  save  the  area  from  urban 
encroachment. 

As  successful  as  these  urban  paries  may  be. 
at  least  In  the  minds  of  people  living  in  sur- 
rounding metropolitan  areas,  critics  still 
hold  thit  they  lack  national  significance, 
drain  oU  Park  Service  staff  and  funding, 
and  sho$ld  be  managed  by  states  or  munici- 
palities. When  the  latter  idea  was  floated 
during  t)ie  early  days  of  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration, the  governors  of  Ohio  and  Califor- 
nia and  New  York  members  of  Congress  ex- 
pressed anger  at  even  the  suggestion. 

Watt  I  old  a  reporter  last  year  that  deau- 
thorization  of  some  national  recreation 
areas  "n  eeds  to  be  done."  But  he  added:  "I 
don't  kr  ow  if  we  have  the  political  leader- 
ship to  do  it,  the  courage  to  do  it  now." 
Howevee.  leaked  confidential  memos  from 
Watt's  a^istant  secretary  for  fish  and  wild- 
life and  parks,  G.  Ray  Amett.  to  National 
Park  service  director  Russell  Dickenson 
showed  that  this  move  was  being  seriously 
considered.  One  memo  asked  for  research 
on  areas  created  by  Congress  over  the  objec- 
tion of  oie  Park  Service,  with  first  attention 
given  to  Santa  Monica.  The  other  asked 
Dickenstn  for  research  "on  the  procedure 
for  divettlture  of  the  Santa  Monica  Moun- 
and  for  similar  research  on  Cuy- 

iep.  John  Seiberling.  who  led  the 
ilative  campaign  to  pass  the  Cuya- 
|1,  argues  that  protecting  only  the 
tural  parks  is  elitist. 

to  take  care  of  the  people  who 
Ford  to  go  the  long  distances  and 
a  high-quality  park  experience, " 
he  says.  "Also,  having  parks  near  the  people 
saves  energy.  No  other  part  of  government 
except  the  National  Park  Service  has  the  ca- 
pability of  providing  this  high  type  of  recre- 
ation oft  the  needed  scale,  and  of  doing  it 
well."    i 

Most  (Americans  have  accepted  the  con- 
cept of  I  an  evolving  national  park  system 
that  allaws  for  parks  in  urban  areas— as  well 
as  historic  sites,  lakeshores.  seashores,  wild 
rivers,  trails,  military  p-Nrks,  and  cultural 
parks— as  a  people's  need  expands. 

Freeman  Tilden,  author  of  many  books  on 
national  parks  and  a  consultant  to  four 
Park  Service  directors,  believed  that  every 
one  of  the  areas  could  Justly  be  called  a  na- 
tional park.  "The  naming  is  several,"  he 
wrote,  '*but  the  purpose  and  effect  is  that  of 
a  full  representation  of  the  American 
story— 4f  the  earth  we  live  upon,  of  the 
races  who  lived  here  before  the  white  man 


came,  of  the  great  struggle  for  possession  of 
the  continent,  of  the  winning  of  the  Repub- 
lic, and  finally  of  our  own  political  and 
social  life.' 
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IN  THE  MOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23,  1982 

•  Mr.  GnllAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  reallsense  of  loss  that  I  learned 
of  the  untimely  death  of  our  good 
friend  and  former  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York,  Alexander 
Plmie.       I 

Congressman  Pimie  was  an  exem- 
plory  Member  of  the  House.  His  integ- 
rity, his  conscientious  performance 
and  his  work  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
conveyed  |U's  ability  to  effectively 
communicalte  with  his  colleagues. 
When  he  k>articipated  in  debate.  Al 
Pimie's  statements  stemmed  from  a 
heart  full  pf  compassion  and  concern 
for  his  felldw  citizens.  He  was  an  effec- 
tive propoi|ent  of  his  point  of  view  in 
committees  working  constructively 
with  Members  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle.  As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  Anqed  Services  Committee,  his 
leadership  and  direction  provided  for 
balanced  bipartisan  decisionmaking. 
His  leadership  role  continued  for  Al 
after  he  rdtired  from  the  Congress  in 
1972,  It  was  then  that  Al  returned  to 
New  York  I  to  strengthen  his  commit- 
lunity  activities  and  local 
the  president  and  later 

)f  the  board  of  a  successful 

.Y.  concern. 

I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  in  the  same  Congress 
with  Al,  I  oame  to  know  Al  and  consid- 
ered him  I  a  close  friend.  His  work 
within  the  House  as  a  leading  Republi- 
can and  hiE  work  as  a  member  of  the 
Republican  Policy  Committee  served 
as  a  recorq  of  admirable  congressional 
performance  and  embodied  the  finest 
attributes  pi  a  public  servant's  duty  to 
his  constituents. 

I  Join  my  colleagues  in  extending  my 
deepest  sympathies  to  Mildred  Pirnie 
and  their  two  sons,  Bruce  and  Ooug- 
hppe  that  they  will  be  com- 

the  fact  that  Al  was  so 
superb  in  his  life's  work— his  devoted 
public  serv  ce.« 
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Althougl 


las,  and 
forted  by 
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HON.  C^IARLES  PASHAYAN.  JR. 

OP  CALIPORNIA 

IN  THE  IIOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thindav,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  pa;  SHAYAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
behalf   of   myself   and   Congressmen 


June  24, 1982 

CoELHO  and  Thomas  I  should  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  all  Members 
who  challenge  the  subsidy  programs 
being  developed  and  practiced  by  the 
European  Community  that  during  this 
upcoming  district  work  period  one  of 
the  many  pending  cases  will  be  heard 
by  an  international  tribunal. 

In  this  case  it  is  the  U.S.  raisin, 
peach,  canned  pear,  and  canned  fruit 
cocktail  industries.  They  are  today 
confronted  with  an  economic  crisis  di- 
rectly attributable  to  the  unlawful  and 
unfair  trading  practices  of  the  Europe- 
an Economic  Community  (EEC).  The 
damage  our  industries  are  being  forced 
to  sustain  is  intolerable  not  only  be- 
cause of  its  immediate  adverse  effect 
on  the  U.S.  economy,  but  also  because 
of  what  it  portends  for  other  agricul- 
tural industries  which  trade  with  the 
EEC. 

In  what  we  consider  a  clear  violation 
of  the  rules  of  international  trade,  the 
EEC  has  adopted  a  subsidy  scheme  for 
canned  fruits  and  raisins  which  gives  a 
substantial  competitive  advantage  to 
Community  producers  and  provides  an 
inordinate  stimulus  to  EEC  produc- 
tion. The  impact  of  this  scheme  on  our 
industries  is  alarming.  Thus  far  in  the 
1981-82  marketing  year,  U.S.  exports 
of  canned  peaches  to  the  EEC  are 
down  70  percent  over  last  season; 
canned  fruit  cocktail  exports  have  de- 
creased 34  percent;  and  raisin  exports 
have  fallen  approximately  40  percent. 
As  few  new  contracts  are  being  execut- 
ed, our  shipments  are  expected  to  drop 
even  further.  In  contrast,  U.S.  exports 
of  these  commodities  to  other  destina- 
tions have  remained  almost  constant. 

These  staggering  export  losses  re- 
sulting from  the  EEC's  unjustifiable 
trade  practices  impact  on  more  than 
the  immediate  industries  involved. 
The  U.S.  Treasury,  our  labor  force, 
and  the  general  public  are  also  being 
adversely  affected. 

Thus,  the  United  States  finds  itself 
once  again  being  victimized  by  EEC 
agricultural  policies.  In  other  areas  of 
our  agricultural  sector— such  as  the 
grain,  sugar,  poultry,  beef,  and  veal  in- 
dustries—we have  seen  similar  eco- 
nomic losses  resulting  from  EEC  subsi- 
dies. And  we  have  every  indication 
that  the  European  Community  in- 
tends to  broaden  the  reach  of  its  subsi- 
dy practices,  meaning  even  greater 
economic  loss  to  the  United  States  in 
the  future. 

In  our  view,  the  economic  burden 
being  thrust  upon  us  by  EEC  agricul- 
tural pricing  practices— typified  by 
their  processing  scheme  for  canned 
fruits  and  raisins— is  unlawful  and  un- 
acceptable. In  effect,  the  United 
States  is  being  required  to  pay  part  of 
the  cost  of  the  EEC's  common  agricul- 
tural policy.  Our  farmers  are  being 
forced  to  reduce  their  income  in  order 
that  the  income  of  European  farmers 
can  be  increased.  Given  the  depressed 
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state  of  our  farm  economy,  we  are  in 
no  position  to  provide  such  assistance. 

All  of  us  who  represent  agricultural 
industries  which  export  to  the  EEC 
must  urge  the  administration  to  put 
an  end  to  the  unjustifiable  and  ever- 
growing burden  caused  by  EEC  subsi- 
dies. Since  the  private  sector  cannot 
represent  itself  to  foreign  govern- 
ments, these  unlawful  trade  practices 
can  only  be  eliminated  through  vigor- 
ous opposition  from  U.S.  officials. 

In  the  case  of  canned  fruit  and  rai- 
sins, we  are  gratified  that  our  Govern- 
ment has  sought  to  fight  the  EEC's 
subsidies  through  the  dispute  settle- 
ment procedures  established  under  the 
General  Agreement  on  Tariffs  and 
Trade,  The  first  dispute  settlement 
hearing  of  this  case  will  be  held  in 
early  July.  As  we  all  have  a  vital  stake 
in  seeing  that  EEC  subsidies  are  elimi- 
nated, we  must  implore  U.S.  officials 
to  devote  every  effort  to  achieving  a 
successful  resolution  of  the  case.  The 
preservation  of  the  rules  of  interna- 
tional trade  and  the  economic  well- 
being  of  many  may  well  depend  on  its 
favorable  outcome.* 


EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP:  A 
GROWING  PHENOIyfENON 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.   LUNDINE.   Mr.   Speaker,   the 

following  article  from  a  recent  issue  of 

Inc.  magazine  gives  a  useful  summary 

of  the  status  of  employee  ownership 

initiatives  in  America: 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Inc.  magazine.  April  1982] 

Employkk  OwnmsHip:  A  Capttai.  Idka 

EMPLOYEE  STOCK  OWNEXSRIP  PLANS  OPPEX  YOD 
ACCESS  TO  A  NEW  CROUP  OP  INVESTORS— 
YOUR  WORKERS 

(By  Doran  Howitt) 

One  day  in  1975.  Jack  Lamp,  president  of 
Arrow  Metal  Products  Co.,  an  East  Palo 
Alto,  Calif.,  sheet  metal  fabricating  shop, 
was  complaining  to  his  lawyer  about  the 
company's  employee  profit-sharing  plan. 
Lamp  had  installed  the  plan  five  years  earli- 
er in  order  to  share  with  its  employees  the 
firm's  success.  But  as  in  so  many  small  com- 
panies, though  Arrow  was  profitable,  cash 
was  tight.  Lamp  usually  found  himself 
taking  out  a  loan  to  make  the  azmual  prof  ii- 
sharing  contribution. 

He  would  have  preferred  not  to  borrow. 
Lamp  had  to  guarantee  all  the  company's 
loans  personally.  And  besides,  he  says,  "It 
wasn't  like  borrowing  to  Invest  in  new  equip- 
ment. It  wasn't  making  any  money."  But 
suspending  the  contributions  was  out  of  the 
question:  That  would  shake  his  workers' 
morale. 

His  lawyer  made  a  suggestion:  Why  not 
look  into  a  new  kind  of  employee  trust  plan 
allowed  under  a  recently  enacted  federal 
law?  He  was  referring  to  Employee  Stock 
Ownership  Plans  (ESOPs).  sanctioned  by 
the  Employee  Retirement  Income  Security 
Act  (ERISA)  of  1974.  An  ESOP  allows  a 
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company  to  make  trust  fund  contributions 
in  its  own  stock  as  well  as  in  cash.  That  way. 
the  money  stays  right  in  the  company  itself, 
instead  of  being  handed  over  to  a  bank's 
trust  department,  never  to  be  seen  again. 

It  looked  complicated,  so  Lamp  contacted 
John  D.  Menke,  a  San  Francisco  lawyer  who 
had  recently  opened  a  firm  to  specialize  in 
ESOPs.  For  $5,000- today  it  would  cost 
more— Menke  made  Arrow  Metal  one  of  the' 
first  companies  to  take  advantage  of  the 
law. 

As  it  turned  out,  Arrow's  ESOP  accom- 
plished much  more  for  the  company— and 
for  Jack  Lamp— than  Just  relieving  the 
profit-sharing  cash  pinch.  It  helped  meet 
the  capital  needs  of  the  growing,  privately 
owned  company. 

"Since  we  founded  our  ESOP.  we  haven't 
had  to  borrow  any  money  at  all."  says 
Lamp.  "Our  capital  expenditures  since  then 
have  totaled  about  $1  million,  and  the 
ESOP  has  funded  most  of  that."  The  com- 
pany's sales  now  stand  at  about  Sl.8  million 
a  year,  up  from  $150,000  when  Lamp  bought 
the  firm  and  rescued  it  from  failure  in  1968, 

Arrow  now  has  25  employees,  all  of  whom 
have  benefited  from  the  ESOP.  too.  tinder 
the  former  profit-sharing  plan,  coming  up 
with  a  cash  contribution  of  about  8%  of  pay- 
roll annually  was  a  strain  for  the  company. 
Now  Arrow  contributes  stock  worth  up  to 
15%  of  its  $620,000  payroll  each  year.  (Con- 
tribution amounts  are.  as  in  profit  sharing 
discretionary.)  The  value  of  a  share,  as  de- 
termined by  an  independent  appraiser,  has 
risen  from  $4.22  in  1975  to  $10  today. 

As  they  would  in  a  pension  plan.  Arrow 
employees  usually  leave  their  allotment  in 
the  trust  until  they  retire  (though  early 
withdrawals  are  possible  under  some  cir- 
cumstances). Then  they  "put "  the  stock  to 
the  company  or  to  the  trust— that  is.  sell 
their  shares  back  at  fair  market  value.  Thus 
the  company  ultimately  does  hand  them 
cash— and  perhaps  much  more  than  the 
shares  were  worth  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
company  has  prospered  and  the  shares  have 
appreciated  in  value. 

Arrow  gets  use  of  their  cash  in  the  mean- 
time. The  company  also  takes  a  standard 
tax  deduction  on  the  value  of  every  share 
given  to  the  trust,  up  to  15%  of  payroll. 
Thus  by  raising  contributions  from  8%  of 
payroll  (all  it  could  afford  when  it  was 
pumping  in  cash)  to  aboAt  15%  now.  Arrow 
gained  a  tidy  sum  through  deductions.  Since 
the  company  pays  tax  at  the  full  46%  corpo- 
rate rate,  each  dollar's  worth  of  stock  con- 
tributed earns  46<  in  cash  for  the  business. 

There's  a  catch  for  Jack  Lamp,  as  readers 
undoubtedly  have  noticed.  In  order  to  give 
the  ESOP  stock,  the  company  issues  new 
shares.  That  dilutes  Lamp's  ownership. 
Arrow's  employees  now  own  about  38  per- 
cent of  the  company.  The  typical  ESOP 
firm  is  20  percent  to  30  percent  employee- 
owned  after  five  years,  notes  Menke. 

But  dilution  doesn't  deprive  Lamp  of  his 
control  of  the  corporation.  Through  a  trust- 
ee he  appoints,  he  directs  the  way  the 
ESOP  votes  its  shares.  "Having  the  ESOP 
eventually  become  majority  stockholder 
doesn't  bother  me  as  long  as  voting  rights 
aren't  involved."  he  says. 

And  dilution  can  carry  a  shiny  silver 
lining:  It  creates  a  convenient  "in-house" 
market  for  Arrow's  shares.  This  permits 
Lamp  occasionally  to  cash  out  some  of  his 
equity  in  the  company— on  terms  vastly 
more  favorable  than  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  otherwise  allows.  Last  year,  for  ex- 
ample. Lamp  sold  9,000  of  his  80,000  shares 
to  the  ESOP  for  $10  a  share.  Where  did  the 
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trust  get  the  money?  Prom  the  company— in 
the  form  of  an  ESOP  contribution  (for  this 
purpose  it  gives  cash,  rather  than  the  usual 
stock,  to  the  trust).  Arrow  took  a  corporate 
tax  deduction  on  the  transaction,  and  Lamp 
paid  personal  taxes  at  the  capital  gains  rate. 
Compare  that  to  what  would  occur,  under 
IRS  rules,  if  Lamp  had  tried  to  cash  in 
those  shares  by  selling  them  back  to  the 
company  directly.  The  company  would  have 
had  to  redeem  them  with  after-tax  dollars, 
and  the  IRS  would  have  called  it  a  "con- 
structive dividend,"  making  Lamp  liable  for 
taxes  at  the  regular  income  rate.  Thus  the 
company  would  forgo  a  deduction  worth  46 
percent,  and  Lamp  would  have  to  pay  up  to 
50  percent  in  income  tax  rather  than  20  per- 
cent in  capital  gains  tax.  That  adds  up  to  an 
additional  76  percent  penalty  on  the  same 
transaction,  at  maximum  rates. 

Owners  of  small,- closely  held  companies 
usually  find  no  other  reasonable  means  of 
redeeming  shares  of  stock,  unless  they  want 
to  sell  the  whole  company  (the  IRS  offers 
very  favorable  tax  treatment  for  that). 

"It  helped  me  diversify  my  own  portfolio," 
■ays  Lamp.  "Who  else  could  I  sell  shares  to. 
except  perhaps  a  friend?  This  isn't  a  high- 
technology  glamour  Industry."  According  to 
several  ESOP  consultants,  in  fact,  this  abili- 
ty to  get  cash  out  of  the  business  is  the 
most  common  reason  for  installing  ESOPs 
among  privately  held  companies.  Publicly 
held  companies  can  install  ESOPs,  too, 
though  if  there's  -an  active  market  in  a 
firm's  stock,  an  "in  house"  market  is  unnec- 
essary. 

According  to  current  estimates,  about 
5,000  American  companies  have  adopted 
ESOPs  since  they  were  first  sanctioned  in 
1974.  Small,  privately  held  firms  make  up 
the  overwhelming  majority.  Menke  esti- 
mates that  80%  have  between  50  and  150 
employees.  He  figures  that  another  100,000 
firms  are  likely  ESOP  candidates. 

The  primary  crusaders  for  ESOP  financ- 
ing are  a  handful  of  specialists  working  in 
small  law  or  financial  consulting  firms.  Says 
William  F.  Quirk,  Jr.,  a  financial  analyst 
with  Kelso  Ac  Co.,  one  of  the  country's  main 
ESOP  organizations:  "The  ESOP  is  the 
Rodney  Dangerfield  of  corporate  fiiuuice.  It 
don't  get  no  respect." 

Financial  consultant  James  A.  ("Jack") 
Warren,  president  of  the  firm  he  calls  ESOP 
Inc.,  of  Mountain  View.  Calif.,  points  out 
the  advantages  of.  ESOP  financing:  "Fre- 
quently, when  you  go  to  your  banker,  he'll 
say.  'I'll  lend  you  so  much  money  based  on 
such-and-such  a  net  worth  of  your  business.' 
If  you  ask,  'How  do  I  qualify  for  more?'  the 
banker  will  say.  'Increase  your  net  worth.' 
Well,  there  are  only  two  ways  to  do  that: 
one,  from  after-tax  earnings,  or  two,  sell 
some  more  stock. 

"The  trouble  with  the  first  option  is  that. 
In  a  closely  held  company,  the  name  of  the 
game  is  not  to  maximize  after-tax  earnings, 
but  to  minimize  reported  earnings— and 
thus  taxes  on  them— and  maximize  cash 
flow  for  the  growth  of  the  business.  That 
leaves  the  second  option.  And  who  the  hell 
is  going  to  buy  stock  in  this  little  company, 
other  than  the  officers  and  employees?" 

ESOPs  were  slipped  into  ERISA  at  the 
behest  of  Sen.  Russell  B.  Long  (D-La.).  who 
had  adopted  the  ideas  of  the  ESOP's  inven- 
tor, lawyer-philosopher  Louis  O.  Kelso.  Nei- 
ther Long  nor  Kelso  envisioned  the  ESOP 
as  simply  a  tax  dodge.  Kelso  was  thinking 
along  the  lines  of  liberating  mankind  from 
toil  and  poverty.  (See  "Louis  Kelso's  ESOP 
Crusade."  page  43.)  If  workers  were  turr.ed 
into  part-time  capitalists,  he  theorized,  they 
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would  acquire  some  of  the  wealth  that  now 
seems  to  accrue  to  too  few  in  society.  The 
idea  appealed  to  Long,  son  of  populist  politi- 
cian iSuey  Long. 

Though  the  majority  of  ESOP  advisers 
conceiitrate  on  selling  its  tax  and  financial 
advantages,  they  don't  forget  to  mention 
that  i's  also  good  for  the  workers.  The 
more  profitable  a  company,  the  more  its 
stock  appreciates:  and  the  higher  it  goes, 
the  more  the  workers  gain.  As  employees  ac- 
quire ^ore  of  a  stake  in  their  company,  so 
the  ttieory  goes,  they  become  more  consci- 
entioiB  and  more  productive,  knowing  that 
their  own  income  depends  partly  on  the 
company's  profitability.  And  by  working 
better  and  harder,  they  make  it  more  likely 
that  the  company  will,  in  fact,  be  successful. 
"People  have  an  almost  innate  need  to 
own,"  Bays  Menke. 

Manv  companies  entering  into  an  ESOP 
doubtfthat  it  will  stir  the  employees  much, 
Menkf  says,  but  some  of  them  are  pleasant- 
ly suigprised.  ESOP  attorney  Jack  Curtis, 
partner  in  the  Washington.  D.C.,  firm 
McQiMUd,  Ludwig.  Bedford  4c  Curtis,  warns, 
however,  that  simply  turning  workers  into 
owners  on  paper  won't  suffice.  They  have  to 
feel  like  owners. 

"I  don't  know  of  a  single  company  that 
has  mounted  an  effective  communication 
program  about  its  ESOP,"  Curtis  says.  "The 
idea  is  to  get  employees  and  management  all 
workiag  on  the  same  side.  The  reason  it 
doesnit  work  is  lack  of  understanding  of  the 
ESOP;  and  lack  of  repeated  communication 
about  I  it."  An  effective  communication 
he  suggests,  might  include  a  yearly 
tation,  perhaps  a  film,  on  how  the 
y  is  doing,  monthly  newsletters  with 
about  other  ESOPs.  and  question- 
iwer  sessions  about  them. 
Parrish,  president  of  Parrlsh  Power 
Products  Inc.  of  Toledo.  Ohio,  believes  in 
ESOn  as  a  way  to  motivate  employees.  "If 
you  buy  a  car,  you  treat  it  differently  be- 
cause it's  yours."  he  says.  "The  work  ethic  is 
damn, near  dead.  Giving  a  man  a  piece  of 
the  pife  revives  it. 

"In  [many  companies,  the  management's 
attitude  is,  'What  the  hell  can  we  get  out  of 
them?'  I've  been  an  employee  most  of, my 
life,  ind  I  know  what  it  feels  like  to  be 
connen." 

Sev4n  years  ago,  Parrish  decided  he  didn't 
want  to  be  "conned"  any  more.  He  and  four 
other!  started  their  own  company,  and  they 
instated  an  ESOP  at  the  very  start.  Today 
the  company  manufactures  and  sells  more 
than  jH  million  a  year  worth  of  industrial 
drive  i  shafts,  universal  Joints,  and  related 
prodi^cts.  The  18  employees  who  Joined 
after  them  now  own  approximately  a  third 
of  the  company,  about  the  same  as  the  five 
founclers.  Outaide  investors  hold  the  rest. 

Tom  Jahns,  a  machine  operator  at  Parrish 
Power,  compares  his  job  now  with  the  sever- 
al y^ars  he  spent  working  for  Chrysler 
Corpj  "At  Chrysler,"  he  says,  "you  would 
Just  sme  and  put  in  your  eight  hours  a  day. 
To  liave  people  with  that  attitude  here 
would  tear  the  whole  place  apart.  You've 
got  to  earn  your  way  here— and  be  part  of 
It—oi  you'll  ruin  it  for  everybody." 

y  Bishop,  a  materials  control  manag- 
bes  one  of  the  ways  that  the  ESOP 
productivity:  "We've  got  guys  in 
and  receiving  who  come  back  and 
spent  so-and-so  many  dollars  on 
lumber.  Did  you  realize  it  costs  so  much  to 
pack  stuff  the  way  we're  doing  it?' " 

"E$OP  companies  tend  on  the  whole  to  be 
bett^"  managed  companies."  says  John 
Menie.  "They're  run  by  people  who  are  al- 
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ready  pre(ty  enlightened.  They  probably 
wouldn't  tie  interested  in  employee  owner- 
ship otherwise." 

But  ESOPs  have  received  a  lot  of  bad 
press.  For  example,  an  ESOP  trust  saved 
South  Bend  Lathe  Inc.  of  South  Bend.  Ind.. 
from  extinction  by  bying  it  out.  with  gov- 
ernment htlp.  in  1975.  In  summer  1980.  em- 
ployees went  on  strike — even  though  they 
supposedly  own  the  place.  The  dispute  made 
headlines,  jbut  despite  the  worker-manage- 
ment friction,  the  company  has  been  pros- 
pering.      I 

Then  there's  Rath  Packing  Co.  of  Water- 
loo. Iowa,  Which  has  had  an  ESOP  for  about 
two  years.  I  It  has  been  afflicted  by  worker- 
managemoit  animosity  as  well  as  by  adverse 
economic  oonditions  in  the  meat-packing  in- 
dustry. Tne  Wall  Street  Journal  told  all 
about  it  last  December  under  the  page  1 
headline  "Gripes  of  Rath." 

ESOPs  vobably  don't  deserve  the  reputa- 
tion that  tuiese  incidents  have  created.  But 
ESOPs  di  hold  pitfalls— lots  of  them. 
Adopting  sn  ESOP  shouldn't  be  done  light- 
ly. Today'!  miscalculation  could  mean  to- 
morrow's disgruntled  employees,  negative 
cash  flow,  lawsuits,  IRS  audits,  and  worse. 

For  example,  setting  a  value  for  shares  of 
a  privately  held  company  is  extremely 
tricky.  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Labor  keep  a  sharp  eye 
out.  The  gpvemment  doesn't  want  the  com- 
pany or  niajor  stockholders  selling  shares  to 
employees]  at  inflated  prices.  And  when  em- 
ployees caSh  out.  it  wants  them  to  receive  a 
fair  settlement. 

A  public  company's  stock,  of  course,  is 
worth  whatever  the  stock  market  says  it  is— 
no  more,  no  less— at  least  In  the  eyes  of  the 
tax  collector.  When  no  market  exists,  on  the 
other  haild,  almost  anything  goes.  Says 
ESOP  attfmey  Norman  G.  Kurland,  presi- 
dent of  a  Washington,  D.C.,  consulting  firm, 
"Appraisal  of  a  small  business's  stock  is 
more  of  wi  art  than  a  science.  You  could 
hire  six  deferent  appraisers  and  get  six  dif- 
ferent Judgments." 

Art  or  seience,  it's  imperative  to  hire  a  to- 
tally inde^ndent  appraiser,  and  accept  his 
decision.  An  ESOP  company  needs  to  do 
that  onceja  year.  This  won't  guarantee  the 
acquiescence  of  IRS  agents,  but  It  will  keep 
their  suspicions  in  check.  The  Research  In- 
stitute of  [America.  %  New  York  consulting 
organization,  said  in  a  study  of  ESOPs:  "Too 
often,  appraisers  are  selected  who  are  too 
ready  to  mease  management  instead  of  the 
IRS.  Theij  should  be  highly  qualified,  total- 
ly indepoident  from  other  professionals 
servicing  the  firm,  and  have  no  other  busi 
ness  or  fiitancial  involvement  with  the  com 
pany." 

What  if<  several  years  hence,  the  apprais- 
er decides  the  stock  is  suddenly  worth  less 
than  it  was  before?  If  this  is  the  case  then 
employees  lose  money,  at  least  on  paper. 
They're  liable  to  feel  cheated,  and  may  seek 
legal  redness.  How  would  you  feel  If  your 
pension  p|an  invested  100%  of  Its  assets  In  a 
small,  risky  company,  only  to  see  Its  value 
drop  by,  sky.  25%  or  50%? 

The  answer  Is  that  an  ESOP  is  not  a  re- 
tirement f>lan.  Says  Ronald  L.  Ludwig,  also 
of  McQu^d,  Ludwig.  Bedford  &  Curtis, 
"The  purpose  of  an  ESOP  is  to  put  employ- 
ees in  a  ptaition  of  ownership.  Risk  is  one  of 
the  characteristics  of  ownership.  You  trade 
the  security  of  a  traditional  pension  plan 
for  the  on  portunity  of  significant  capital  ap- 
preciatior ." 

According  to  the  Internal  Revenue  Serv- 
ice, an  ESOP  is  a  "tool  of  corporate  fi- 
nance."  k-  true   pension   or  profit-sharing 
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plan,  under  ERISA's  "prudent  man"  rule, 
must  diversify  its  assets  for  safety.  In  order 
to  make  ESOP's  legal.  ERISA  exempts 
them  from  diversification. 

ESIISA,  though,  does  not  allow  the  compa- 
ny's board  of  directors  to  ignore  the  prudent 
man  rule  entirely.  For  example,  if  they 
know  that  the  valuation  will  probably  de- 
cline in  the  future,  then  they'd  be  acting  im- 
prudently to  invest  any  more  ESOP  money 
in  the  company.  To  do  so  would  open  them 
to  an  employee  lawsuit  charging  breach  of 
fiduciary  responsibility. 

Some  companies  have  a  traditional  pen- 
sion plan  as  well  as  an  ESOP.  With  two 
plans,  the  IRS  allows  a  maximum  tax  de- 
duction of  25%  of  payroll,  rather  than  15% 
for  an  ESOP  alone.  Hunter  Associates  Labo- 
ratory Inc.  of  Reston,  Va.,  which  has  107 
employees,  has  contributed  10%  to  15%  of 
Its  payroll  each  year  to  an  ESOP,  and  an- 
other 10%  to  a  pension  plan.  "That  spreads 
the  risk  a  little,"  says  Philip  S.  Hunter, 
president. 

In  the  best  of  all  possible  worlds,  the  com- 
pany grows,  its  ESOP  accumulates  a  gener- 
ous bl(x:k  of  shares,  and  the  stock  rises  in 
value  each  year.  Ultimately  employees 
retire:  their  stock  is  "distributed"  to  them 
with  the  right  to  sell  it  back  to  the  company 
at  the  current  fair  price.  The  company  then 
must  come  up  with  the  cash.  (Technically, 
companies  usually  contribute  the  necessary 
cash  to  the  ESOP  trust,  which  in  turn  buys 
the  shares.  That  gives  the  company  a  tax 
deduction  on  the  transaction.  Publicly  held 
companies,  of  course,  needn't  be  concerned 
about  repurchases  because  employees  can 
sell  their  shares  in  the  marketplace.) 

"That  repurchase  liability  often  sneaks  up 
on  companies."  says  Jack  Warren.  '"It's  a  po- 
tential time  bomb.  If  you  got  three  or  four 
employees  who  are  going  to  be  the  biggest 
accounts,  and  they're  all  55  or  older,  then 
you're  going  to  have  a  pretty  big  repurchase 
liability  in  a  fairly  short  time." 

Ironically,  the  more  successful  a  compa- 
ny—and thus  the  faster  its  stock  appreci- 
ates—the bigger  thP  surprise  it  could  re- 
ceive. More  valuable  shares  mean  it  costs 
more  to  buy  them  back.  The  opposite  is  dan- 
gerous, too:  The  repurchases  could  squeeze 
the  company's  cash  flow  if  earnings  don't 
rise  as  fast  as  anticipated.  Or  in  an  econom- 
ic downturn,  if  the  company  has  to  lay  off 
workers,  it  may  find  itself  facing  a  big  re- 
purchase liability  when  it  can  least  afford  it. 
"There  have  been  some  horror  stories  in 
this  area,"  Warren  says. 

There's  no  way  to  eliminate  all  the  dan- 
gers. Warren  urges  companies  to  go  to  a  fi- 
nancial consultant  for  a  "what  If  "  computer 
simulation  of  how  the  ESOP  will  affect 
their  future  cash  flow.  And  no  matter  what 
a  company's  present  circumstances,  he 
urges  writing  into  an  ESOP  the  maximum 
legal  flexibility  regarding  cash-out  provi- 
sions. 

At  Parrish  Power,  for  example,  if  a  worker 
quits,  is  fired,  or  Is  laid  off,  the  company  re- 
serves the  legal  right  to  dole  out  repurchase 
money  in  installments  for  up  to  10  years, 
though  in  principle  it  promises  to  make  best 
efforts  to  cash  out  the  workers  vested 
shares  immediately.  When  a  worker  retires, 
a  company  legally  can  stretch  out  its  repur- 
chase obligation  over  five  years,  if  its  ESOP 
agreement  so  specifies. 

At  Hunter  Labs,  says  Philip  Hunter,  "you 
can  expect  some  time  to  pass"  before  a 
skilled  employee  who  quits  can  get  his 
money  out.  "I  don't  want  to  bankroll  any 
competitors,"  he  says.  He  tells  of  another 
company  where  an  employee  took  his  ESOP 
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cash  and  used  it  to  set  up  a  competing  firm. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  remarks,  "We 
wouldn't  want  to  carry  such  a  person's 
shares  on  our  books  indefinitely.  That  way. 
he  would  benefit  from  the  continuing  appre- 
ciation without  having  contributed  any- 
thing to  the  company  to  earn  it." 

Writing  long  cash-out  delays  into  a  com- 
pany's ESOP  rules  can  water  down  the 
plan's  incentive  effect.  "You  can  promise 
people  anything,  but  until  they  see  it 
they're  not  convinced,"  says  Hunter.  To 
convince  Arrow  Metal  employees  that  their 
ESOP  is  real.  Jack  Lamp  lets  them  with- 
draw up  to  one-half  of  their  vested  amount 
every  five  years,  according  to  a  formula 
sanctioned  by  the  IRS. 

The  success  of  an  ESOP  in  motivating  em- 
ployees may  depend  on  whether  the  plan 
lets  them  vote  as  regular  shareholders. 
ERISA  requires  that  stockholder  ballots  be 
"passed  through"  to  employees  only  for 
votes  requiring  a  super-majority— such  as 
two-thirds  or  three-fourths— under  that 
state's  corporation  laws.  This  generally  in- 
volves such  issues  as  merger  or  sale  of  the 
company.  For  standard  business,  such  as 
electing  directors  and  hiring  management, 
the  employees'  shares  may  be  controlled  by 
the  non-ESOP  shareholders. 

"Employees  shouldn't  worry  about  voting 
rights,"  says  Jack  Lamp.  "Lots  of  invest- 
ments don't  carry  voting  rights." 

Eteplpyees.  however,  may  be  happier 
when  their  shares  confer  full  stockholder's 
rights.  R.O.  Christiansen,  formerly  profes- 
sor of  management  and  finance  at  the  St. 
Cloud  State  University  College  of  Business 
in  Minnesota,  studied  the  impact  of  ESOPs 
on  employee  morale  in  97  firms  and  con- 
cluded that  "passing  through  voting 
rights  .  .  .  was  the  .  .  .  most  important 
factor."  He  attributed  his  findings  in  part  to 
"the  democratic  ethic  which  is  pervasive  in 
our  society." 

Owners'  worries  about  losing  control  of 
their  companies  if  voting  rights  are  passed 
through  may  be  unfounded,  according  to 
William  Quirk  of  Kelso  A  Co.  "In  compa- 
nies with  significant  ESOP  ownership,  in 
which  voting  rights  have  been  passed 
through  to  employees,  employees  have 
voted  much  more  consistently  and  heavily 
in  favor  of  management  proposals  than 
have  outside  shareholders,"  he  says. 

Currently,  some  companies  are  worried 
that  Congress  could  start  fiddling  again 
with  the  rules  on  voting,  as  it  did  in  recent 
years.  Says  Jack  Curtis,  "They're  afraid  of 
being  required  to  go  through  SEC-type  reg- 
istration of  their  shares,  file  proxy  material, 
and  so  forth. " 

The  law  regarding  ESOPs,  in  fact,  is  still 
evolving.  Several  significant  changes  were 
introduced  by  the  IMl  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act,  such  as  an  additional  tax  credit  of 
one-half  of  1%  of  payroll,  if  that  amount  is 
contributed  to  an  ESOP.  For  a  worker  earn- 
ing $20,000,  that's  a  8100  gift  from  the  fed- 
eral government:  it  comes  dollar-for-dollar 
out  of  tax  money.  (The  required  ESOP  con- 
tribution may  come  over  and  above  the 
normal  deduction  of  15%  of  payroll.)  Work- 
ers can  collect  it  only  if  their  employers  es- 
Ublish  an  ESOP— which  is  Just  what  Sena- 
tor Long  had  in  mind. 

The  1981  Ux  law  also  expands  the  deduc- 
tion for  something  called  a  "leveraged 
ESOP."  That's  when  an  ESOP  borrows 
money,  using  it  to  purchase  company  stock. 
(The  company  itself  usually  must  guarantee 
the  loan.)  The  ESOP  repays  the  loan  out  of 
the  company's  tax-deductible  cash  contribu- 
tions. Among  other  uses,  this  technique  can 
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help  buy  out  a  major  shareholder  quickly— 
thus  transferring  ownership  to  the  employ- 
ees Just  as  fast. 

As  a  way  to  encourage  employee  owner- 
ship, the  new  law  introduces  a  special  incen- 
tive for  leveraging  an  ESOP:  It  raises  the 
maximum  deduction  in  such  cases  to  25%  of 
payroll.  For  nonleveraged  ESOPs.  the  maxi- 
mum stays  at  15%. 

Other  ESOP  legislation  is  in  the  works. 
Senator  Long  has  the  Finance  Committee 
working  on  several.  For  example,  one  would 
allow  companies  to  take  deductions  on  divi- 
dends paid  to  an  ESOP.  Currently,  divi- 
dends must  come  out  of  after-tax  earnings. 

If  Senator  Long  has  his  way.  the  ESOP  as 
a  technique  of  corporate  finance  won't  be  a 
Rodney  Dangerfield  for  long.* 


THE  FALKLANDS  AND  LEBANON 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  DAKOTA 

IH  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  many  lessons  to  be  learned  from 
the  recent  fighting  in  the  Falklands 
and  Lebanon.  I  thought  the  following 
article  was  very  informative  in  this  re- 
spect and  I  wish  to  bring  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor.  June 

22.  1982] 

Whose  Gims  Aax  Best? 

(By  Joseph  Harsch) 

Americans  have  had  a  heavy  diet  for  a 
long  time  of  how  super  are  Soviet  weapons. 
It  has  made  a  super  argument  for  the  super 
weapons  budget  Ronald  Reagan  campaigned 
for  in  1980  and  has  been  supporting  since 
reaching  the  White  House.  It  has  given 
some  Americans  an  inferiority  complex 
about  their  armed  forces,  and  has  also 
frightened  a  good  many  in  the  process. 

Well.  No  one  In  his  right  mind  doubU  that 
the  Soviets  have  been  building  one  of  the 
world's  fullest  arsenals  of  weapons  of  all 
kinds  at  a  high  speed  ever  siitoe  they  were 
outguiuied  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis 
and  faced  down  by  superibr  American  arma- 
ments. 

But,  what  seems  to  me  to  be  some  healthy 
perspective  has  been  cast  on  the  question  by 
two  recent  events. 

The  first  occurred  during  recent  hearings 
May  11  before  the  U.S.  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee.  The  Senators  were  talking 
about  all  things  military  with  Gen.  John  W. 
Vessey  Jr.  who  Is  to  take  over  on  July  1  as 
the  new  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff.  After  a  routine  amount  of  the  rou- 
tine talk  about  Soviet  weapons  Sen.  Carl 
Levin,  a  Democrat  from  Michigan,  asked  the 
general  whether  he  would  be  willing  to 
trade  American  armed  forces  for  Soviet 
armed  forces. 

General  Vessey  replied  that  there  were 
some  categories  where  he  would  like  to  have 
the  U.S.  get  as  many  weapons  as  the  Sovi- 
ets. Specifically  he  would  like  more  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  (ICBMs)  and 
more  nuclear  "throw  weight"  with  his  mis- 
siles. 

"But  overall,"said  General  Vessey,  ""would 
I  trade  with  General  Ogarkow  [Soviet  Chief 
of  General  Staff]?  Not  on  your  life." 

The  past  two  weeks  have  provided  us  with 
another  check  on  the  relative  merits  of 
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Soviet  versus  U.S.  weapons.  The  Israeli  inva- 
sion of  Lebanon  was  carried  out  largely  with 
U.S.  weapons.  When  the  Israelis  came  up 
acainst  the  Syrians  it  was  a  clear  test  of 
UJS.  versus  Soviet  weapons.  The  Syrians 
have  mostly  Soviet  weaix>ns,  and  some  of 
the  latest  and  best  at  that. 

The  testing  was  short,  sharp  and  decisive. 
The  American  weapons  won  every  time.  US 
planes  were  superior  to  Soviet  planes.  US 
tanks  won  out  over  Soviet  tanks.  Perhaps 
most  surprising  to  a  lot  of  watchers  was  the 
sudden  elimination  of  Soviet  surface-to-air 
missUe  (SAM)  batteries. 

It  was  done  with  a  new  American  weapon 
which  has  not  yet  been  officially  described 
but  Is  said  to  be  able  to  run  down  a  radar 
beam  and  hit  the  control  radar  which  goes 
with  any  SAM  battery.  Observers  reported 
seeing  something  suddently  take  out  a 
whole  SAM  battery. 

SAM  batteries  used  by  the  Syrians  are 
said  to  have  been  a  mix  of  Soviet  SAM  2. 
SAM  3.  and  SAM  6  units.  The  SAMs  were 
the  bane  of  US  pilots  during  the  Vietnam 
war.  Many  an  American  plane  was  brought 
down  by  them.  If  soviet  SAMs  are  now  obso- 
lete, it  means  that  NATO  air  forces  have 
gained  a  greatly  improved  capacity  to  pene- 
trate Soviet  air  defense  composed  largely  of 
the  same  weapons. 

The  Syrians  are  well  provided  with  some 
of  the  latest  and  best  Soviet  tanks.  Their  in- 
ventory includes  400  of  Moscow's  newest 
tank,  the  medium  T-72  which  carries  a 
12Smm  gun,  the  largest  caliber  gxm  current- 
ly mounted  on  any  tank.  Most  tanks  carry 
the  120mm  gun.  The  Israelis  claim  to  have 
knocked  out  nine  of- the  T-72  Syrian  tanks. 
The  Syrians  admitted  to  the  loss  of  83  tanks 
without  specifying  which  kind. 

Probably  the  most  interesting  to  the 
weaponeers  of  the  great  powers  was  the 
testing  of  US  vs.  Soviet  fighter  planes.  The 
Soviet  fighter  force  at  home  consists  of 
1.300  MIO  23s  and  400  MIG  21s.  The  MIO 
23  is  obviously  the  main  fighter  plane  in  the 
Soviet  arsenal.  The  Syrians  sent  up  into  a 
single  air  battle  against  the  Israelis  a  total 
of  some  60  of  these  two  types.  The  Israelis 
claim  to  have  shot  down  almost  all  of  them. 
They  claim  a  total  of  90  Syrian  MIGs 
brought  down  during  the  fighting.  They  say 
they  lost  none  of  their  own  planes.  They 
were  using  American  F-15,  F-16,  and  F-4 
planes. 

There  are  reasons  apart  from  quality  of 
equipment  to  explain  some  of  the  Israeli 
success.  Israeli  pilots  and  ground  troops  are 
highly  trained,  probably  more  so  than  Syr- 
ians although  Syrian  pilots  are  supposed  to 
have  the  best  training  the  Soviets  can  pro- 
vide. Israelis  may  be  more  highly  motivated. 
Israeli  tactics  may  be  better  than  Soviet  tac- 
tics as  used  by  Syrians. 

But  the  essential  fact  remains  that  in  the 
Middle  East  fighting  American  weapons  en- 
joyed decisive  technological  superiority  over 
Soviet  weapons. 

The  above  does  not  prove  that  US  weap- 
ons will  continue  to  retain  a  technologic 
advantage.  The  Soviets  are  usually  quick  to 
catch  up  when  they  find  themselves  behind 
in  any  type  of  weapon.  But  it  does  Justify 
the  conclusion  that  the  US  is  not  lagging 
behind  the  Soviets  in  modem  weaponry.* 
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Ti  lX-EXEMPT  status  FOR 
DEPENDENT  CARE  CENTERS 


HOM.  BARBER  B.  CONABLE.  JR. 

or  NEW  YORK 
III    rHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday,  June  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  CONABLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
introc  acing  a  bill  today  intended  to 
make  |t  easier  for  nonprofit  dependent 
care  centers  to  qualify  for  tax-exempt 
status  provided  that  they  are  orga- 
nized to  care  for  children  of  working 
parents  and  that  there  is  general 
public  access  to  their  services. 

Thia  provision  is  part  of  H.R.  1894 
which  I  introduced  in  February.  1981. 
A  majjor  part  of  that  bill  provided  the 
basis  I  for  expanding  the  dependent 
care  t^x  credit  in  last  year's  Economic 
Recovery  Tax  Act  (ERTA).  Even 
thou^  the  hearings  held  by  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  last  simimer  on 
the  isf  ues  surrounding  dependent  care 
and  taxes  included  several  witnesses 
who  ppinted  out  their  difficulties  with 
to  tax-exempt  status,  this  item 
'erlooked  when  ERTA  was  en- 
I  am  reintroducing  this  provi- 
1th  the  hope  that  this  loose  end 
dealt  with  during  the  remain- 
der of  I  the  97th  Congress. 

In  ai  number  of  communities,  groups 
are  organizing  before-  and  after-school 
supervision  for  children  of  working 
parenis.  Others  are  organizing  centers 
linked  to  networks  of  child  care  homes 
so  thqt  the  supply  of  affordable,  non- 
institiitional  infant  care  can  be  ex- 
panded. Both  these  developments  are 
a  recognition  that  dependent  care  is 
not  a  problem  involving  only  children 
in  the  3  to  6  age  range.  Women  are  re- 
tumiiig  to  work  often  only  a  few 
weeks)  after  their  child's  birth,  neces;si- 
tating  good  quality,  reliable  infant 
care.  When  a  child  reaches  school  age, 
child  care  problems  do  not  disappear, 
they  dnly  become  more  complicated  by 
the  necessity  of  coordinating  care 
before  school,  after  school,  on  holi- 
days, and  sick  days.  The  disturbing 
number  of  so-called  latchkey  children 
reflect,  at  least  in  part,  the  difficulty 
parenis  have  in  making  care  arrange- 
ment* for  their  school  age  children. 

Ltions  caring  for  Infants  and 
■age  children,  as  well  as  organi- 
of  a  more  traditional  nature 
lui  summer  day  camps  and  play 
schools  have  had  problems  in  qualify- 
ing far  tax-exempt  status  under  sec- 
tion 4>l(c)(3)  of  the  tax  code.  Without 
tax-ei^empt  status,  it  is  difficult  for 
these  fledgling  efforts  to  solicit  the 
charitable  contributions  they  often 
need  to  meet  start  up  and  operational 
costs. 

To  qualify  for  tax-exempt  status, 
these  innovative  organizations  must 
show  that  they  were  organized  and  op- 
erated exclusively  for  educational  or 
chari  able  purposes.  An  after-school  or 
Infan  -care  organization  has  difficulty 
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in  demonstrating  its  curriculum  to  the 
satisfactich  of  the  IRS.  Children  who 
have  been  in  the  classroom  all  day  do 
not  need  inore  of  the  same.  If  the  or- 
ganizatioi^  admits  that  it  is  simply  pro- 
viding a  Safe,  clean  place  where  the 
children  can  have  a  snack,  do  their 
homework,  enjoy  free  play,  or  other 
unstructured  activities  until  their  par- 
ents return  from  work,  it  will  not  qual- 
ify for  tax-exempt  status.  If  an  organi- 
zation casing  for  very  young  infants 
can  convince  the  IRS  that  its  curricu- 
lum consKts  of  sensory /cognitive  de- 
velopment, gross  motor  development, 
and  fine  motor  development  instead  of 
letting  baibies  play  with  toys,  crawl, 
and  leami  to  feed  themselves,  it  just 
might  quilify  for  tax-exempt  status. 
as  indeed  pn  infant  school  on  the  west 
coast  succeeded  in  doing.  But  this  is 
far  fetched.  I  do  not  believe  that  orga- 
nizations providing  the  very  legitimate 
service  of  Jdependent  care  for  the  chil- 
dren of  working  parents  should  have 
to  go  through  such  contortions  to 
qualify  for  the  tax-exempt  status  they 
need  to  gpt  started  and  often  to  sur- 
vive finsinCially. 

My  bill  provides  that  the  term  "edu- 
cational (purposes"  in  the  sections  of 
the  codej  dealing  with  tax-exempt 
status  will  be  defined  as  including  non- 
residential care  of  individuals  if  sub- 
stantially I  all  of  the  dependent  care 
provided  l^y  the  organization  is  for  the 
purpose  df  enabling  Individuals  to  be 
gainfully  Employed  and  if  the  services 
provided  I  ty  the  organization  are  avail- 
able to  tlie  general  public.  The  reve- 
nue impa(  :t  of  this  change  is  expected 
to  be  mini  mal.« 


HON. 


IN  THE 


A  NEEI  >  FOR  REFORM  IN  OUR 
CRIMINAL  JUSTICE  SYSTEM 


IWILUAM  F.  GOODUNG 

OP  PENNSYLVAMIA 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 


77  unday.  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  GQODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
day  I  opened  a  letter  from  one  of  my 
constituents,  and  contained  within  it 
was  a  photograph  of  a  beautiful,  glow- 
ing baby  l»oy  with  big.  bright  blue  eyes 
and  rosy  icheeks.  His  name  was  Jason 
Myers,  anjd  he  was  3V^  weeks  old. 

His  father  sent  me  the  picture  be- 
cause, due  to  an  accident  caused  by  a 
drunk  drijver,  Jason  only  lived  to  be  5 
weeks  of  ^ge. 

His  grielring  father  wrote: 

It  seems  like  this  world  .  .  .  has  no  Justice 
anymore.  'They  Just  don't  punish  the  crimi- 
nal anymore.  This  accident  happened  April 
9,  1981,  which  (at  the  time)  was  more  than 
nine  months  ago,  but  .  .  the  man  who 
killed  Jas«n  is  still  driving  a  car,  even 
though  hei  was  charged  with  driving  while 
under  the  Influence  of  alcohol  or  other  in- 
toxicants, ^d  driving  on  the  wrong  side  of 
the  highway,  and  also  charged  with  homi- 
cide by  a  v(  ihicle. 


June  24,  1982 

The  man  charged  with  Jason's  death 
had  been  involved  in  accidents  before 
hitting  Myers.  After  this  particular 
event,  while  both  Mr.  Myers  and  his 
wife  required  medical  treatment  for  6 
months,  the  man  who  could  not  resist 
the  urge  to  have  "Just  one  more"  had 
one  tooth  knocked  loose,  and  he  kept 
his  driver's  license. 

A  license  to  kill  another  little  boy 
like  Jason. 

In  the  John  Hinckley  case,  there  has 
been  a  strong  public  outcry  for  reform 
in  our  Judicial  system— especially 
those  laws  relating  to  the  use  of  the 
insanity  defense.  My  constituents  were 
calling  me  the  very  next  morning  after 
the  verdict  of  not  guilty  by  reason  of 
insanity,  expressing  their  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  outcome  of  the  trial. 

Truly,  it  seems  absurd  that  one  who 
stalked  and  wounded  the  highest 
elected  official  in  our  country— as  well 
as  several  others— could  be  out  on  the 
street  in  6  months,  free  once  again  to 
seek  public  recognition  through  what- 
ever means  possible,  while  someone 
convicted  of  a  much  lesser,  nonviolent 
crime,  such  as  unarmed  robbery,  re- 
mains in  prison  to  serve  out  his  term.  I 
am  not  saying  that  lesser  crimes 
should  not  be  punished.  I  only  use  this 
example  to  point  out  one  of  the  major 
problems  in  our  Judicial  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  burden  of  proof  in  the  Hinck- 
ley trial  was  misplaced.  It  was  not  up 
to  the  defense  to  prove  that  John 
Hinckley  was  insane  when  he  attacked 
our  President,  but  on  the  prosecutors 
to  prove  that  he  was  sane.  And.  I  ques- 
tion just  how  much  we  can  count  on 
the  testimony  of  psychiatrists  when 
determining  the  mental  and  emotional 
state  of  a  defendant  when  he  commits 
a  crime.  As  we  saw  in  this  instance,  the 
testimony  and  the  diagnosis  varied  im- 
mensely. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  we  must  find  a 
better  solution.  We  cannot  allow  indi- 
viduals such  as  John  Hinckley  to 
commit  crimes,  use  the  insanity  de- 
fense to  his  best  advantage,  and  return 
to  society  in  a  limited  period  of  time. 
If  psychiatrists  disagreed  on  his 
mental  state  at  the  time  of  the  shoot- 
ing, would  they  not  also  disagree  as  to 
his  condition  at  the  time  of  his  re- 
lease. Must  we  take  the  chance  that 
they  are  wrong. 

My  colleagues  might  argue  that 
dnmk  driving  is  a  case  for  the  State 
highway  and  justice  departments,  and 
that  the  John  Hinckley  case  is  a 
matter  for  the  courts.  Well.  I  would 
disagree.  We  were  sent  to  this  Cham- 
ber to  make  laws  for  all  the  people— 
the  President,  the  President's  press 
secretary,  and  young  Jason  Myers.  If 
the  laws  we  have  promulgated  serve 
the  needs  of  the  guilty  and  not  the  in- 
nocent, if  they  protect  the  criminal 
and  leave  the  victim  vulnerable,  then 
we  have  created  an  imbalance  in  the 
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American  system  of  laws  and  that  im- 
balance needs  to  be  changed. 

I  ask  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  act  as  swiftly  as  pos- 
sible to  study  the  matter  and  give  this 
body  the  necessary  changes  to  the 
laws.« 


YOUNG  ARTISTS  COMPETITION 


HON.  ROBERT  T.  MATSUI 

OP  CAUPORItlA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MATSUI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  congratulate  the  participants  in 
the  young  artists  competition  I  spon- 
sored recently  in  my  district  with  the 
Sacramento  Metropolitan  Arts  Com- 
mission. The  competition  was  part  of  a 
contest  organized  by  the  congressional 
arts  caucus  to  recognize  outstanding 
young  artists  throughout  the  country. 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  part  of  this 
highly  successful  project,  which  has 
recognized  the  fine  talent  and  creativi- 
ty of  Sacramento  students  and  stu- 
dents throughout  the  Nation. 

First  prize  in  my  contest  was  won  by 
Vincente  Golveo  of  San  Juan  High 
School.  His  untitled  charcoal  drawing 
will  be  displayed  later  this  month  in 
one  of  the  corridors  leading  to  the 
U.S.  Capitol. 

A  second  prize,  awarded  by  Mayor 
Phil  Isenberg  of  Sacramento,  went  to 
Scott  Howe  of  La  Sierra  High  School. 
Scott's  work  will  be  displayed  in  city 
hall. 

Other  participants,  each  of  whom 
won  the  competition  at  their  individ- 
ual schools,  are  also  due  special  recog- 
nition. They  are:  Tony  Miller  of  Amer- 
ican Legion  High  School;  Lisa  J'Nai- 
Farrell  of  Argonaut  High  School: 
Christopher  Bode  of  C.  K.  McClatchy 
High  School;  Jeff  Bruno  of  Cordova 
High  School;  Steve  Smith  of  El 
Camino  High  School:  Kris  Thomas  of 
Elk  Grove  High  School;  Valerie 
Gervin  of  Encina  High  School;  Rich 
Lewallyn  of  Foothill  High  School: 
Stacy  Cames  of  Gait  Joint  Union 
High  School;  Frank  PauUin  of  High- 
lands High  School;  Rene  Villa  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  High  School;  Celeste 
Vamey  of  Loretto  High  School;  Mary 
Donahue  of  Mercy  High  School;  Mike 
Benny  of  Mlra  Loma  High  School; 
Kattie  Hammer  of  Sacramento  Coun- 
try Day  School;  Jody  Damiani  of  Sac- 
ramento High  School;  Alexandria 
Baldwin  of  Scaramento  Waldorf  High 
School;  Wendy  Lewis  of  St.  Francis 
High  School;  and  a  student  group 
from  Rio  Americano  High  School. 

Success  of  the  competition  was  due 
in  large  part  to  the  assistance  provided 
by  the  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Arts 
Commission  and  its  executive  director. 
Bill  Moskin.  Their  efforts  were  out- 
standing. 

In  addition.  I  appreciated  the  work 
of  Ms.  Stella  Kakavas  of  the  Califor- 
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nia  Arts  Council.  It  was  also  a  pleasure 
to  work  with  Mayor  Isenberg  and  his 
staff  in  developing  the  special  mayor's 
award. 

This  contest  has  been  a  wonderful 
opportunity  to  recognize  and  appreci- 
ate the  work  of  our  young  artists.  It  is 
my  hope  that  through  this  and  future 
competitions  we  will  be  able  to  encour- 
age young  people  in  their  creative  de- 
velopment and  foster  greater  commu- 
nity awareness  of  the  cultural  impor- 
tance of  artistic  endeavors.* 


REPRESENTATIVE  MARRIOTT'S 
BILL  TO  AMEND  THE  WIND- 
FALL PROFIT  TAX  ACT 


HON.  DAN  MARRIOn 

OP  UTAH 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MARRIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act  places  a 
burden  on  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  that  was  probably 
never  intended  by  Congress.  Under  the 
act.  the  United  States  is  considered  to 
be  a  producer  of  crude  oil  subject  to 
the  tax  as  a  result  of  its  royalty  inter- 
est in  Federal  onshore  and  offshore  oil 
and  gas  leases.  When  the  U.S.  Mineral 
Management  Service  (MMS)  collects 
royalty  from  these  leases,  it  must  then 
calculate  the  windfall  profit  tax  and 
pay  it  as  if  it  were  a  taxpayer  inde- 
pendent of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  essence,  the  Federal  Government  is 
taxing  the  Federal  Government— with- 
out a  doubt,  one  of  the  most  wasteful 
results  of  the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act. 
Not  only  is  it  costly  to  the  Federal 
Government,  but  it  results  in  taking 
revenue  away  from  the  States  as  well. 

Let  me  describe  in  more  detail  what 
currently  happens  to  the  royalty  the 
United  States  collects  from  Federal  oil 
and  gas  leases.  The  royalties  from  Fed- 
eral offshore  oil  and  gas  leases  are.  by 
law.  deposited  in  miscellaneous  re- 
ceipts of  the  U.S.  Treasury.  But  before 
that  happens,  the  MMS  must  do  all 
the  paperwork  for  paying  the  windfall 
profit  tax  on  that  revenue  to  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  which  ulti- 
mately is  deposited  in  the  same  place— 
the  U.S.  Treasury— an  obviously  costly 
and  wasteful  routine  which  serves  no 
purpose. 

Under  Federal  onshore  oil  and  gas 
leases,  the  disposition  of  the  royalty 
revenue  is  different.  The  MMS  collects 
the  royalty,  pays  the  windfall  profit 
tax  to  the  IRS,  and  then  the  remain- 
der is  distributed,  by  law,  50  percent  to 
the  State  within  which  the  leased 
lands  are  located— except  Alaska, 
which  gets  90  percent— 40  percent  to 
the  Reclamation  Fund,  and  10  percent 
to  miscellaneous  receipts  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury.  The  States  in  which  Federal 
oil  and  gas  leases  exist  are,  through 
the  Windfall  Profit  Tax  Act,  receiving 
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less  of  the  share  Congress  allocated  to 
them  in  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  be- 
cause the  windfall  profit  tax  comes  off 
the  top  of  the  Federal  royalty  reve- 
nue. 

As  a  result  of  these  considerations.  I 
am  proposing  a  short  and  simply 
worded  bill  which  will  eliminate  the 
windfall  profit  tax  from  the  Federal 
income  derived  from  Federal  oil  and 
gas  leases.  Specifically,  the  bill  amends 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to  exempt 
from  the  windfall  profits  tax  any 
crude  oil  from  an  economic  interest 
held  by  the  United  States.  Not  only 
will  the  States  benefit  from  the  meas- 
ure, but  the  Federal  Government  will 
as  well  by  the  elimination  of  one  more 
layer  of  unnecessary  red  tape.* 


IN  MEMORY  OF  ALEXANDER 
PIRNIE 


HON.  E  de  U  GARZA 

or  TEXAS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  23, 1982 

•  Mr.  DE  LA  OARZA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
was  saddened  at  the  recent  death  of 
my  friend  and  former  colleague  in  the 
House.  Alexander  Pimie.  Although  we 
came  from  distant  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, he  from  upstate  New  York  and  me 
from  south  Texas,  we  shared  many  in- 
terests in  common. 

When  he  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1959.  Alexander  Pimie  served  on  the 
Agriculture  Committee.  Although  he 
was  no  longer  on  the  committee  when 
I  came  to  Washington  6  years  later.  I 
know  he  retained  a  strong  interest  in 
it. 

We  also  shared  a  strong  interest  in 
the  work  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union.  He  served  our  country  well  as 
chairman  of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the 
IPU  while  I  was  an  eager  and  interest- 
ed newcomer. 

On  a  more  personal  note,  I  now  use 
the  office  in  the  Longworth  Building 
which  Mr.  Pimie  vacated  when  he  re- 
tired from  these  Halls  a  decade  ago.  I 
remember  he  came  back  to  visit  once 
and  stopped  by  the  office.  He  com- 
mented that  I  had  given  it  the  flavor 
of  south  Texas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today  in  paying  my  respects  to 
our  former  colleague  and  extend  my 
deepest  s}rmpathy  to  his  family.  He 
was  a  good  man  and  I  know  he  will  be 
missed.* 
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fiscal  y  ear  1983.  I  want  to  share  with 
my  colleagues  a  letter  that  I  received 
from  Nbwell  Bingham,  senior  minister 
of   the   Broadway   United   Methodist 
Church  in  Paducah.  Ky.  He  asks  that 
we  do  fiot  put  our  financial  recovery 
on  the  backs  of  those  who  are  hurting 
the  mist.   The  Reverend  Bingham's 
letter  follows: 
Hon.  CAkiiou.  HuBBAM),  Jr., 
Home  Of  Representatives, 
Wathinaton,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Hobbaro:  You  will  be  participat- 
ing  in  niaklng  some  very  important  budget 
decision^  during  this  session  of  Congress. 
These  decisions  will  not  only  affect  the  lives 
of  millions  of  Americans  but  set  the  policy 
of  our  government  in  regard  to  human  need 
for  years  to  come.  Can  we,  as  a  nation,  aban- 
don the  poor,  the  disabled,  the  older  citlsen 
while  spending  larger  and  larger  amounts 
on  instnmients  on  death  and  destruction? 
Please  do  not  give  your  support  to  the  Presi- 
dent's budset  proposals.  Please  do  not  ap- 
prove a  budget  that  puts  our  financial  re- 
covery ogi  the  backs  of  those  who  are  hurt- 
ing the  most.  Stand  up  for  the  traditional 
principles  of  the  Democratic  Party.  Speak 
on  beha  If  of  the  little  man  or  woman  who 
cannot  a  Dcak  for  themselves. 
Sincerely. 

NOWKIX  BlMOBAM. 


EltSIIfG 


June  24,  1982 


Ambucaii  Protbctoratk  or 
EoRorc 


IMPORTANT  BUDGET  DECISIONS 


E  IDIHG  THE  AMERICAN 
PRC  TECTORATE  OF  EUROPE 


HON.  RON  PAUL 


HON.  CARROLL  HUBBARD.  JR. 

or  KERTUCKY 
III  THK  HOOSE  or  RXPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  HUBBARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
prepare  for  the  next  phase  of  the 
process  to  adopt  spending  levels  for 


or 
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Thursday.  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  I>AUL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  follow- 
ing ar  icle  from  the  July  issue  of 
Harpei  s  is  must  reading.  Ronald  Steel 
has  pn  duced  a  tour  de  force. 

Our  military  commitments  to 
Europ<  will  cost  us  $130  billion  next 
year  1  bis  is  a  burden  which  the  Euro- 
peans EU'e  fully  capable  of  handling 
thems<lves.  What  is  more,  these  com- 
mitmei  its  Jeopardize  our  own  security, 
and  threaten  to  embroil  us  in  a  war 
that  wi  mid  soon  become  a  nuclear  hol- 
ocaust. Indeed,  it  is  our  foreign  policy 
commitments,  rather  than  the  mere 
existei^ce  of  weapons,  which  threaten 
our  oilm  peace,  and  the  survival  of 
mankind.  The  NATO  debate  deserves 
at  leas :  as  much  attention  as  the  "nu- 
clear freeze"  movement.  The  "freeze" 
advocates  have  missed  the  obvious 
point  that  we  can  renounce  the  first- 
use  of; nuclear  weapons  only  after  we 
are  oxM,  of  the  business  of  defending 
Europt  and  other  foreign  countries. 

I  ur^  my  colleagues  to  consider  this 
issue  (carefully.  If  you  agree  with 
Steel's!  argument,  please  cosponsor 
House'  Joint  Resolution  508.  which 
would  initiate  a  phased,  orderly,  and 
total  withdrawal  of  American  military 
forces  from  Europe  and  Japan.  More 
information,  and  the  text  of  the  reso- 
lution7  can  be  found  in  the  Ricoro  of 
June  a  pages  130S9-13062. 


(By  Ronald  Steel) 

WHY  WK  SI^ULD  DISSOLVX  RATO  AND  SRIRC 

JMOMK  OUR  TROOrS 
thirty-five  years  the  alliance 
with  westeni  Europe  has  been  the  comer- 
stone  of  American  foreign  policy.  It  formal- 
ly Joins  us  to  societies  with  which  we  share 
a  cultural  heritage,  a  political  tradition,  and 
an  economit  network.  Even  without  the 
military  frailiework  of  NATO,  we  would  be 
very  cloae  tojthe  nations  of  western  Europe. 
But  the  mUliary  link  is  what  gives  the  rela- 
tionship a  uilique  meaning. 

Yet  the  striking  deterioration  of  the 
American  e<R>nomy,  the  enormous  cost  of 
global  military  commitmenU.  and  the 
mounting  dangers  of  our  present  nuclear 
strategy  all]  require  us  to  reexamine  our 
system  of  allances.  especially  our  military 
relationship  Iwlth  western  Europe. 

That  relationship  grew  out  of  very  special 
circumstancM.  The  terrible  destruction  of 
Europe's  laat  civil  war  brought  about  the 
collapse  of  Ithe  great  European  empires: 
France.  Britun.  and  Oennany.  Russia  alone 
emerged  as  a  major  European  power,  grave- 
ly wounded  py  the  war.  but  Intent  on  carv- 
ing a  aphera  of  infuence  in  the  states  that 
the  West  hsil  set  up  a  generation  earlier  as 
a  cordon  sanitaire  against  Bolshevism.  Be- 
tween IMS  nd  IMS.  though,  that  sphere  of 
infuence-  wai  transformed— through  a  proc- 
ess of  events  historians  have  argued  about 
ever  since— into  a  satellite  empire. 

The  Atlantic  alliance  was  created  primari- 
ly in  respome  to  the  Soviet  Union's  asser- 
tion of  control  over  eastern  Europe.  There 
were  good  Reasons  for  apprehension  that 
the  Russian^,  perhaps  In  conjunction  with 
European  communist  parties,  might  try  to 
expand  tholr  empire  westward  through 
force  or  subversion.  The  governments  of 
western  Eunope  seemed  weak  and  demoral- 
ized. They  l|>oked  to  the  United  SUtes  for 
help— both  economic  help,  in  the  form  of 
dollar  infusions,  and  military  help,  in  the 
form  of  def aise  promises. 

American  jDfficials  were  eager  to  respond. 
Caught  up  fi  the  flush  of  the  great  victory 
over  Oermahy  and  Japan,  exhilarated  by  a 
sense  of  mission  that  had  been  frustrated 
since  the  dkappointments  following  World 
War  I,  and  ieeing  themselves  as  the  protec- 
tors and  evfn  inheritors  of  Europe.  Ameri- 
can leaders  tegerly  embraced  their  new  self- 
assigned  responsibilities. 

At  the  heart  of  the  postwar  stratagems 
was  the  problem  of  Germany.  Defeated,  oc- 
cupied by  ttmies  that  were  quickly  chang- 
ing from  allies  to  rivals,  Germany  was  a 
prize  of  incalculable  value  In  what  was  per- 
ceived to  Be  the  emerging  struggle  for 
Europe.  Neither  the  Americans  nor  the  Rus- 
sians could  iallow  this  prize  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  th^  other.  The  struggle  for  Germa- 
ny became:  central  to  the  struggle  for 
Europe.  Tlie  Americans  created  a  West 
German  stale  from  the  western  occupation 
zones,  and  Ithe  Russians  built  a  state  of 
their  own  iii  the  east.  Those  states  became 
incorporated  into  their  rival  alliances.  They 
still  are.  The  alliances  subsequently  came 
not  only  to  reflect  the  division  of  Europe 
but  to  sustain  it. 

The  United  States  offered  protection  to 
West  Germpmy  and  its  neighbors  at  a  time 
when  those  nations  were  very  weak.  The 
purpose  of  the  alliance,  as  described  to  Con- 
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of  the  burden  of  creating  a  strong  defense 
force— would  be  able  to  rebuild  their  econo- 
mies. To  provide  psychological  support 
during  this  period  of  dependency,  and  to  re- 
lieve the  Europeans  of  the  need  to  divert  re- 
sources from  recovery  to  weapons,  the 
United  States  agreed  to  maintain  a  large 
number  of  soldiers  in  western  Europe. 

It  was  never  anticipated— at  least  by  the 
Senate  that  raUfied  the  North  Atlantic 
treaty  in  1949— that  an  American  army 
would  remain  in  western  Europe  for  dec- 
ades. Indeed,  Acheson  specifically  reassured 
a  concerned  Sen.  Robert  Taft  that  the 
Truman  administration  had  no  such  inten- 
tions. Perhaps  he  meant  it.  But  events,  as 
well  as  opportunities,  have  a  way  of  overtak- 
ing intentions.  The  United  States  has  not 
only  remained  in  Europe  far  longer  than 
the  founders  of  the  alliance  anticipated,  but 
has  transformed  a  temporary  protectorship 
into  an  immutable  principle  of  its  foreign 
policy. 

There  may  be  persuasive  reasons  for  this 
principle,  but  in  assessing  them,  it  is  worth 
keeping  the  orislnal  purposes  of  NATO  in 
mind.  Only  then  will  we  be  able  to  distin- 
guish between  a  habit  and  a  need,  and  to  de- 
termine whether  an  alliance  formed  under 
very  different  clrctimstances  remains  a  valid 
expression  of  American  interests  today. 

Certainly,  conditions  have  changed  dra- 
matically since  the  formation  of  NATO.  The 
war-weakened  nations  of  western  Europe 
have  not  only  restored  their  economies,  but 
some  have  attained  for  their  citizens  stand- 
jirds  of  living  higher  than  our  own.  The 
United  States,  by  the  same  token,  no  longer 
enjoys  the  enormous  trade  surpluses  of  the 
early  postwar  years.  Indeed,  those  surpluses 
have  turned  into  massive  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits. 

Where  the  problem  was  once  to  spend  as 
many  dollars  as  possible  to  stimulate  the 
world  economy,  more  recently  it  has  been  to 
prevent  the  international  economic  system 
from  foundering  in  a  flood  of  paper  dollars 
churned  out  by  a  profligate  Treasury.  Thus 
on  an  economic  level  the  alliance  has  been 
completelv  transformed,  and  the  imbalance 
of  resources  that  originally  inspired  it  no 
longer  exists.  Indeed,  in  some  respects  the 
Europeans  are  better  able  to  pay  the  costs 
of  defense  than  are  the  Americans. 

At  the  military  level,  the  situation  is  also 
very  different.  The  United  States  made  its 
pledge  to  defend  western  Europe  at  a  time 
when  it  enjoyed  vast  nuclear  superiority 
over  the  Soviet  Union.  The  pledge  was  per- 
suasive because  it  seemed  to  involve  rela- 
tively few  risks.  We  could  assure  the  Soviets 
of  destruction  of  their  society  should  they 
attack  western  Europe,  without  ourselves 
suffering  retaliation  in  kind.  A  deterrent  so 
one-sided  seemed  virtually  foolproof  and 
cost-free. 

That  situation,  it  hardly  seems  necessary 
to  underline,  no  longer  exists.  Today  we  are 
in  a  position  of  rough  nuclear  parity  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  Each  nation  has  the 
power  to  destroy  the  other.  A  war  fought  at 
such  a  level  of  destruction  is  truly  beyond 
rational  objective.  But  such  a  war  is  very 
possible,  and  indeed  becoming  increasingly 
likely  as  nuclear  arsenals  continue  to  grow 
and  military  planners  abandon  the  decep- 
tively reassuring  theories  of  deterrence  for 
so-called  "limited"  nuclear  options— in  other 
words,  nuclear  war. 

This  change  of  conditions  transforms  the 
nature  of  the  American  guarantee  to  west- 
em  Europe.  Europeans  have  legitimate 
reason  to  question  whether  any  American 
president  would  deliberately  risk  the  nucle- 
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ar  devastation  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
sponse to.  let  us  say,  a  Soviet  move  across 
the  East  German  frontier,  or  perhaps  an 
outbreak  of  fighting  between  the  two  Oer- 
manys.  To  assuage  European  anxieties  over 
the  credibility  of  "massive  retaliation," 
American  strategists  in  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration two  decades  ago  posited  a  theory 
they  called  "flexible  response."  They  in- 
stalled smaller  tactical  or  "battlefield"  nu- 
clear weapons  in  Europe,  both  to  reassure 
the  Europeans  about  nuclear  deterrence 
and  to  compensate  for  the  fact  that  the  So- 
viets had  a  bigger  army  than  the  west  Euro- 
peans were  willing  to  assemble. 

But  the  new  strategy  did  not  allay  Euro- 
pean fears.  The  so-called  battlefield  nuclear 
weapons— many  thousands  of  which  have 
been  deployed  in  western  Europe,  with 
thousands  more  to  come  under  the  Reagan 
administration's  plan— are  more  powerful 
than  the  bombs  that  destroyed  Hiroshima 
and  NagasafcL  "Flexible  response"  is  no 
more  satisfactory  sn  answer  for  Europe 
than  "massive  retaliation"  was.  Under 
either  doctrine  Europe  might  become  a  nu- 
clear battlefield,  and  the  decision  was  not  in 
European  hands.  As  General  de  Gaulle  said 
in  1963,  "No  one  in  America  can  say  if, 
where,  how,  or  to  what  extent  American  nu- 
clear weapons  would  be  employed  to  defend 
Europe."  What  was  true  then  is  no  less  true 
today. 

The  current  debate  over  the  first  use  of 
so-called  battlefield  nuclear  weapons  on  the 
Continent  dramatizes  long-standing  Eim>pe- 
an  anxieties  and  the  inherent  conflict  be- 
tween American  and  European  Interests. 
For  the  most  part  the  NATO  aUies,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Germans,  are  opposed  to  re- 
nouncing first  use.  This  may  seem  an  anom- 
aly. If  such  weapons  were  ever  used,  they 
would  utterly  destroy  Germany,  and  prob- 
ably most  of  western  Europe  as  well.  The 
simple  laws  of  survival  would  seem  to  dic- 
tate tliat  all  nations  pledse  not  to  be  the 
first  to  use  such  weapons. 

But  Europeans  understandably  do  not 
want  to  think  that  nuclear  weapons  might 
be  used,  any  more  than  Americans  do,  or  for 
that  matter  Russians.  They  prefer  to  focus 
on  deterrence:  that  is.  to  believe  that  the 
mere  threat  to  use  atomic  weapons  will  dis- 
suade the  Russians  from  launching  any  kind 
of  war,  nuclear  or  conventional.  In  addition, 
if  the  West  were  to  renounce  first  use.  the 
Europeans  would  have  to  build  a  conven- 
tional army  capable  of  balancing  that  of  the 
Russians.  They  could  certainly  do  this,  for 
they  have  both  the  manpower  and  the 
means.  The  population  of  western  Europe  is 
larger  than  that  of  the  Warsaw  Pact  coun- 
tries. Including  the  Soviet  Union,  and  its 
wealth  is  far  greater. 

But  the  Europeans  do  not  want  to  spend 
the  money  that  would  be  involved.  It  would 
mean  diverting  resources  from  the  civilian 
econmny  to  the  military.  It  would  mean 
higher  taxes,  a  lessened  abUlty  to  compete 
in  world  markets,  and  a  somewhat  lower 
standard  of  living.  Naturally,  politicians  are 
loath  to  ask  such  sacrifices  of  voters.  This 
would  not  bring  them  popularity  or  win 
them  elections.  They  would  prefer,  quite 
reasonably,  to  cross  their  fingers,  hope  for 
the  best,  and  rely  on  the  terrible,  though  in- 
tangible, threat  of  deterrence  and  on  Ameri- 
can protection. 

This  is  the  main  reason  why  they  insist 
that  the  United  SUtes  keep  an  army  on  the 
Continent.  They  do  not  want  to  fill  the  gap 
themselves,  which  they  would  have  to  do  if 
the  Americans  left,  and  they  want  to  keep 
the  American  nuclear  guarantee  credible.  If 
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enough  GIs  are  there,  the  Europeans 
reason,  the  United  SUtes  wUl  inunedlately 
be  drawn  into  any  European  war.  The  GIs 
are,  in  other  words,  hostages  to  NATO's  nu- 
clear strategy.  This  is  what  they  have 
always  been.  This  is  why  their  presence  is 
sacrosanct  to  the  Europeans. 

Why  BO  many  GIs?  Why  350.000.  plus  an 
equal  number  of  dependents,  as  there  are 
today?  No  special  reason  other  than  that 
they  are  already  there,  and  any  effort  to 
withdraw  them  would  have  a  symbolic  sig- 
nificance. If  there  were,  say,  a  million  Amer- 
ican soldiers  in  western  Europe,  that  would 
be  the  magic  figure,  and  anything  less 
would  be  considered  folly.  The  point  is  that 
there  is  no  correct  number.  It  is  mostly  sym- 
bolic: a  symbol  of  commitment.  Withdrawal 
could  signal  that  the  United  SUtes  might 
not  automatically  and  immediately  be 
drawn  into  a  war  on  the  Continent. 

A  strategy  designed  to  assure  the  Europe- 
ans' feelings  and  provide  a  rationale  for 
their  military  dependence  also  holds  great 
dangers  for  them.  It  means  they  are  basing 
their  defense  on  weapons  that  will  destroy 
them  if  ever  used.  Yet  the  decision  on  their 
use  is  outside  their  control.  This  is  a  prob- 
lem inherent  in  the  structure  of  NATO.  For 
the  most  part,  Xhey  have  tried  to  evade  the 
problem  by  preteiullng  it  does  not  exist. 
They  have  been  encouraged  in  this  effort  by 
American  officials,  resistant  to  a  more  self- 
reliant  Europe  responsible  for  its  own  de- 
fense and  diplomacy. 

Only  General  de  Gaulle  two  decades  ago 
had  the  temerity  to  point  out  that  the  em- 
peror had  no  clothes.  Only  the  French  lis- 
tened to  him.  and  as  a  result.  France  today 
has  an  independent  military  force,  including 
its  own  deterrent,  and  an  independent  for- 
eign policy.  By  offering  the  means  for 
Europe  to  become  responsible  for  iu  de- 
fense, de  Gaulle  was  pursuing  the  origiiud 
intentions  of  NATO.  This  infuriated  Ameri- 
can officials,  particularly  during  the  Keiuie- 
dy  administration,  for  by  then  they  had 
come  to  enjoy  their  protectorate  over 
Europe.  They  did  not  want  to  lose  it,  despite 
the  costs  and  risks  it  involved. 

Ironically.  France  is  considered  the  most 
responsible  American  ally  in  Ehirope  today. 
De  Gaulle,  though  he  was  pilloried  by  Amer- 
ican officials  in  his  time,  understood  that 
self-reliance  breeds  respect.  If  he  had  lived 
long  enough,  he  would  have  seen  his  analy- 
sis respected  by  those 'who  denigrated  him. 
The  passing  of  de  Gaulle,  and  his  failure 
to  achieve  his  vision  of  a  Europe  "from  the 
Atlantic  to  the  Urals."  pushed  the  problem 
of  Europe  off  the  American  foreign  policy 
agenda,  but  it  did  nothing  to  resolve  the 
problem.  The  current  strategy  of  reliance 
on  front-line  "battlefield"  nuclear  weapons 
poses  great  dangers  for  the  United  SUtes  as 
well  as  for  Europe.  It  means  that  the  out- 
break of  hostUities  on  the  central  front, 
however,  it  may  be  Initiated,  could  rapidly 
degenerate,  through  a  series  of  steps  which 
no  one  could  accurately  foresee  or  guard 
against,  into  a  full-scale  nuclear  war  that 
would  destroy  the  United  SUtes  as  a  nation. 
Never  before  has  an  alliance  involved  such 
risks.  When  the  United  SUtes  came  to  the 
aid  of  the  European  democracies  in  1917 
and  1941  it  risked  something,  but  never  its 
survival.  Atomic  weapons  have  raised  the 
stakes  of  alliances  without  having  changed 
their  terms. 

To  be  sure,  it  must  be  a  supreme  objective 
of  American  diplomacy  to  prevent  western 
Europe  from  falling  into  Soviet  hands.  It  is 
an  even  greater  European  objective.  But  the 
methods  best  designed  to  achieve  such  an 
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objective  are  not  self-evident.  Some  involve 
terrible  costs  and  risks,  and  others,  fewer. 
Deterrence  is  not  a  science.  It  is  a  hope  and 
at  best  a  gamble.  Much  of  it  is  merely  wish- 
ful thinking  and  even  self-deception.  No  one 
knows  what  would  happen  if  nuclear  weap- 
ons were  ever  used  in  battle.  No  one  knows 
whether  a  "limited"  nuclear  war  could  ever 
be  stopped  before  all  the  participants  were 
destroyed.  That  is  why  it  is  an  American  in- 
terest to  avoid  being  the  first  to  use  nuclear 
weapons,  whether  in  Europe  or  anywhere 
else. 

The  problem  is  to  get  the  Europeans  to 
understand  this.  For  very  good  reasons  they 
resist  doing  so.  They  do  not  want  to  pay  for 
larger  conventional  forces,  even  though 
they  could  if  they  wanted  to.  They  prefer  to 
rely  on  a  strategy  that,  however  dangerous 
and  even  irrational,  has  worked  so  far.  This 
in  itself  becomes  a  reason  for  continuing  the 
game— a  game  sometimes  compared  to 
chess,  but  more  like  Russian  roulette. 

If  the  Europeans  do  not  want  to  make  this 
effort,  they  must  be  helped.  But  here  we 
confront  a  further  anomaly.  American  offi- 
cials do  not  want  to  help  them.  They  do  not 
want  to  reduce  Europe's  reliance  on  nuclear 
weapons— Indeed  they  are  insisting  that  the 
Europeans  accept  thousands  more  such 
weapons  on  their  soil,  including  long-range 
weapons  capable  of  striking  the  Soviet 
Union  directly.  Nor  do  they  want  to  de- 
crease the  American  military  presence  on 
the  Continent. 

Why  not?  Because  the  troops  and  the  nu- 
clear dependence  seem  to  offer  some  lever- 
age over  the  Europeans.  If  the  NATO  allies 
built  a  large  conventional  army  and  as- 
sumed the  full  cost  of  their  own  defense, 
they  would  demand  responsibility  for  it. 
There  is  no  reason  for  them  to  take  on  the 
costs  without  gaining  the  benefits.  Yet  this 
would  mean  the  United  States  would  lose 
some  degree  of  control  over  its  allies,  just  as 
It  lost  control  over  France  when  de  Gaulle 
pulled  his  military  unite  out  of  NATO. 

The  issue  is  controf.  But  how  much  does 
"control"  mean?  In  the  past  it  meant  a  lot. 
In  economic  matters,  the  Europeans  were 
supportive  to  the  point  of  compliance. 
Throughout  the  1960s  they  accepted  an 
ever-mounting  pile  of  paper  dollars  as 
though  they  were  based  on  a  solid,  stable 
currency.  In  so  doing,  they  helped  to  fi- 
nance both  the  Vietnam  war  and  the  Great 
Society.  But  this  system  collapsed  in  the 
early  1970s  under  the  sheer  weight  of  infla- 
tion-weakened dollars,  and  with  it  went 
most  of  the  advantages  of  what  the  Europe- 
ans called  U.S.  "dollar  hegemony." 

Political  hegemony,  for  ite  part,  has  never 
lived  up  to  ite  billing.  The  Europeans  have 
followed  the  American  lead  when  it  suited 
them,  and  stayed  on  the  sidelines  when  it 
did  not— as  in  the  Korean  and  Vietnam 
wars,  and  our  recent  peace  efforte  in  the 
Middle  East.  Though  Europeans  may  be 
militarily  dependent  on  the  United  States, 
most  of  them  go  their  own  way  on  such 
issues  as  Central  America,  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc.  Afghanistan.  Poland,  and  the 
Arab-Israeli  quarrel.  They  may  or  may  not 
be  right  in  their  Judgmente.  But  "hegemo- 
ny" should  have  more  tangible  rewards- 
considering  that  in  fiscal  1981  the  estimated 
cost  of  U.S.  forces  devoted  directly  or  indi- 
rectly to  the  defense  of  western  Europe  was 
$81  billion.  Removing  and  decommissioning 
six  of  the  present  ten  U.S.  divisions  assigned 
to  NATO  would  result  in  an  estimated 
annual  saving  of  $30  billion. 

The  real  benefiU  of  the  NATO  alliance,  it 
would  seem,  are  not  economic  or  political 
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but  psyciological.  American  officials  are  ar- 
customed  to  thinking  globally.  They  like  to 
speak  for,  as  well  as  to,  western  Europe,  to 
define  Atnerica's  greatness  in  terms  of  ite 
ability  to  orchestrate  a  global  network  of  al- 
liances. !protectorates.  and  dependencies. 
Any  lessening  of  that  control  seems  to  in- 
volve a  reduction  of  status  and  power.  This 
is  particularly  difficult  for  an  administra- 
tion obsessed  with  military  power,  which  is 
now  intent  on  recapturing  an  absolute  mili- 
tary sui^riority  over  the  SovieU  as  the 
means  tq  implement  ite  diplomacy. 

Such  ai  goal  was  far  more  feasible  in  the 
past  than  it  is  today— a  fact  that  makes  so 
much  of  the  Reaganite  policy,  both  foreign 
and  domestic,  seem  an  exercise  in  nostalgia. 
America's  share  of  world  production  has  de- 
clined frpm  50  percent  in  1945  to  only  20 
percent  today— and.  if  current  trends  con- 
tinue, wll  decline  to  only  10  percent  by  the 
end  of  tnis  decade.  Yet  the  administration  is 
pursuing,  a  foreign  policy  baaed  on  condi- 
tions of  the  late  1940s,  when  the  U.S.  held  a 
virtual  nlonopoly  on  wealth  and  on  military 
power.    I 

That  Outdated  policy  has  been  hard  to 
change,  since  ite  force  reste  more  on  psy- 
chology than  statistics.  Only  the  Reagan 
budget.  With  ite  enormous  increases  for  the 
miliUry  at  the  expense  of  social  programs 
and  the  living  standard  of  most  Americans, 
has  brought  home  the  true  cost  of  trying  to 
maintain  a  dated  relationship  with  our  allies 
and  a  [policy  of  military  engagement 
throughout  the  third  world. 

The  tiine  has  come  to  draw  to  a  close  a 
historically  necessary,  but  now  outdated 
and  undesirable,  military  relationship  with 
Europe.  The  United  States  no  longer  has 
the  meaas  to  be  the  defender  of  Europe  and 
to  quell  social  discontent  in  the  entire  non- 
communist  world.  Nor  are  the  advantages  of 
trying  to  do  so  self-evident.  Our  own  society 
is  suf fer^g  the  ef fecte  of  a  bloated  and  self- 
aggrandfcing  foreign  policy  that  is  sacrific- 
ing the  welfare  of  the  American  people  to 
grandiose  and  unrealizable  foreign  objec- 
tives. Tile  purpose  of  NATO.  It  Is  well  to 
recall.  Was  not  that  the  United  States 
should  tttaintain  a  permanent  protectorate 
over  Euiope.  but  that  it  should  temporarily 
stand  g^ard  while  the  Europeans  restored 
their  economies  and  developed  the  means  to 
defend  tnemselves. 

Shortllr  after  leaving  office.  Dwlght  Elsen- 
hower mid:  "For  eight  years  in  the  White 
House  llbelieved  that  a  reduction  of  Ameri- 
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h  in  Europe  should  be  Initiated 
the  European  economies  were  re- 
believe  the  time  has  now  come  for 
Ing  some  of  those  troops.."  That 
ty  years  ago. 
For  a  long  time  it  was  both  self-flattering 
and  useful  to  be  the  generous  protector  of  a 
defenseless  Europe.  But  the  baby  in  swad- 
dling clothes  is  now  a  200-pound  adolescent, 
and  the  United  States  no  longer  has  the 
economic  surplus  to  do  for  others  what  for  a 
long  tii«e  they  have  been  capable  of  doing 
for  thei>selves.« 
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IN  WE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESElfTATtVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LOWRY  of  Washington.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  past  year  has  seen  a 
growitig  recognition  of  the  dangers  of 
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the  nuclear  arms  race.  Throughout 
the  United  States,  people  are  speaking 
out  in  supDort  of  efforts  to  end  this 
dangerous  (iontest.  They  realize  that, 
far  from  abiding  to  our  security,  the 
creation  of  new  nuclear  weapons  actu- 
ally makes  lis  less  secure.  The  preven- 
tion of  nuc  ear  war  is  the  proper  con- 
cern of  eve  *y  American,  and  I  am  ex- 
tremely pleased  that  this  serious 
matter  is  bsginning  to  receive  the  at- 
tention it  sQould  have. 

I  would  like  to  bring  two  statements 
on  the  arms  race  to  the  attention  of 
this  body.  One  is  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors of  the  Office  of  Catholic  Charities 
of  the  Archdiocese  of  Seattle.  The 
other  is  by  the  city  coimcll  of  Kent. 
Wash.,  a  city  in  my  district.  I  applaud 
these  statements  and  the  work  of  the 
many  people  who  helped  to  make 
them  possible.  I  commend  them  to  the 
Members'  intention. 

^noLunoN  No.  964 

A  resolution  of  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Kent.  Washington,  in  support  of  the 
movement  to  halt  the  nuclear  arms  race. 

Whereas,  at  the  request  of  interested  citi- 
zens, the  CIt  IT  Council  of  the  City  of  Kent. 
SUte  of  Washington,  United  SUtes  of 
America,  did  in  regular  meeting  assembled, 
on  the  19th  day  of  April,  1982,  hear  the  con- 
cerns of  such  citizens  as  to  the  danger  of 
continued  pnollferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
by  various  countries  in  the  world:  and 

Whereas,  tnose  views  expressed  were  seek- 
ing action  by  the  City  Council  In  the  follow- 
ing reaolutloii:  Now,  therefore,  be  It  hereby 
Resolved,  Thkt: 

(1)  To  improve  national  and  international 
security,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Specifically,  they  should  adopt  a  mutual 
freeze  on  testing,  production  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclpar  weapons  and  of  missiles  and 
new  aircraft  designed  primarily  to  deliver 
nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  an  essential,  verifi- 
able first  st<p  toward  lessening  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  and  reducing  existing  nuclear 
arsenals.      J 

(2)  That  tills  resolution  be  communicated 
by  the  Mayir  of  the  City  of  Kent  immedi- 
ately to  the  iPresident  of  the  United  SUtes, 
Ronald  Reagan,  and  to  each  member  of  the 
delegation  of  the  SUte  of  Washington  to 
the  VS.  Hduse  of  RepresenUtives  and  to 
each  Senator  representing  the  Sute  of 
Washington  In  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

Adopted  this  19th  day  of  April.  1982  by 
the  aty  Council,  City  of  Kent. 

NDCfXAR  Frxxzx  Resolotion 

By  the  Bo^d  of  Directors  of  the  Office  of 
Catholic  Charities,  Archdiocese  of  Seattle- 
We  believe:  I 

With  the  11971  World  Synod  of  Bishops 
that  "the  ahns  race  Is  a  threat  to  human- 
kind's hlghOBt  good,  which  Is  life:  it  makes 
poor  peoplci  and  individuals  yet  more  mis- 
erable whilf  making  richer  those  already 
powerful;  it  creates  a  continuous  danger  of 
conflagration,  and  in  the  case  of  nuclear 
arms,  it  thieaUns  to  destroy  all  life  from 
the  face  of  ne  earth," 

With  Pope  John  Paul  II  that  our  future 
depends  oii  humanity's  making  a  moral 
about-face  If  we  are  to  avoid  nuclear  annihi- 
lation: [ 

With   Anxibishop   Hunthausen   that   be- 
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Istence  of  humanity  is  at  stake,  and  that  our 


nuclear  arms  race  the  very  ex- 
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true  security  lies  not  in  possessing  a  vast  ar- 
senal of  nuclear  weapons,  but  in  our  trust  in 
the  loving  care  of  God  who  gives  and  sus- 
tains life; 

With  the  Gospel  that  we  are  called  as 
children  of  God  to  be  peacemakers  and  to 
follow  Jesus  even  if  it  means  taking  up  our 
cross  or  losing  our  lives.  Therefore: 

We,  the  members  of  the  Justice  and  Peace 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Catholic  Char- 
ities, endorse  the  following  proposal  for  a 
nuclear  freeze  as  a  first  step  in  stopping  the 
arms  race: 

To  improve  national  and  international  se- 
curity, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  should  stop  the  nuclear  arms  race. 
Specifically,  they  should  adopt  a  mutual 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons,  and  of  mis- 
siles and  new  aircraft  designed  primarily  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons.  This  Is  an  essen- 
tial, verifiable  first  step  toward  lessening 
the  risk  of  nuclear  war,  and  reducing  nucle- 
ar arsenals. 

April  20.  1982.9 


THE  NUCLEAR  FREEZE 


HON.  DAN  LUNGREN 

or  CAurownA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  June  24,  19S2 
•  Mr.  LUNGREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  29,  American  negotiators  will 
face  Soviet  negotiators  in  Geneva. 
Switzerland,  with  a  mandate  for  verifi- 
able, bilateral  reductions  in  strategic 
weapons.  The  President's  START  and 
Zero  Option  proposals  offer  a  realistic 
answer  to  the  complex  issue  of  arms 
control.  They  are  not  a  final  blueprint; 
they  are  the  opening  offer  in  a  long 
negotiation  process  that  will  lead  to 
further  offers  and  counteroffers.  They 
will  deal  with  the  most  destabilizing 
elements  of  the  arsenals,  leaving  for 
later  the  less  dangerous  ones.  They 
will  include  talks  on  verifying  each 
country's  compliance.  They  are  the 
most  comprehensive  proposals  ever 
laid  out  by  a  U.S.  President. 

All  who  are  truly  concerned  with 
preventing  a  nuclear  war  must  wel- 
come the  current  interest  in  this  issue. 
The  polls,  debates  and  editorials  all 
over  the  country  show  that  the  people 
of  this  Nation  want  a  reduction  in  nu- 
clear arms. 

Tliese  debates  arise  with  particular 
emotion  now  because  of  the  growing 
movement  to  freeze  or  to  outlaw  nu- 
clear weapons.  Of  course,  we  are  all  in- 
terested in  prohibiting  the  use  of  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  difference  between 
those  who  support  the  freeze  and 
those  who  support  reduction  is  simply 
a  matter  of  tactics. 

However,  if  a  freeze  were  to  lock  any 
country  into  a  military  disadvantage, 
greater  international  instability  could 
result  instead  of  the  desired  peaceful 
objectives.  Discretion  and  prudence 
are  therefore  essential  elements  of  any 
equitable  and  verifiable  arms  control 
negotiations. 

A  brochure  prepared  by  the  U.S.  De- 
partment of  State  that  explores  the 
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Idea  of  a  nuclear  freeze  has  come  to 
my  attention.  It  answers  many  ques- 
tions about  the  freeze  proposal.  To  be 
aware  of  the  currents  and  motivations 
behind  the  freeze  is  important.  The 
overriding  objective  in  any  arms  nego- 
tiations must  be  bilateral,  verifiable 
reductions  in  nuclear  arms. 

Because  of  the  importance  of  this 
issue.  I  commend  the  following  bro- 
chure to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

TrkNucleak  Fanzx 

In  recent  months,  a  proposal  for  a  U.S.- 
Soviet nuclear  weapons  freeze  has  attracted 
widespread  attention.  A  resolution  support- 
ing such  a  freexe  has  been  submitted  to 
Congress,  and  versions  have  been  placed  on 
the  November  ballot  in  several  sUtes.  While 
the  wording  of  different  versions  varies,  and 
some  call  for  eventual  reductions  in  arms 
levels,  the  basic  idea  is  this: 

The  President  should  immediately  pro- 
pose that  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  adopt  a  mutual  freeze  on  the  testing, 
production,  and  deployment  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  missiles  and  new  aircraft  de- 
signed primarily  to  deliver  nuclear  weapons, 
subject  to  strict  verification. 

The  U.S.  Government  recognizes  that  the 
proposal  represente  the  best  of  intentions: 
to  reduce  the  likelihood  of  nuclear  war  and 
encourage  more  rapid  progress  in  a  critical 
and  exceptionally  complex  area  of  arms  con- 
trol. We  all  share  these  objectives.  But. 
after  carefully  reviewing  the  proposal,  we 
have  concluded  that  a  freeze  at  existing  nu- 
clear levels  would  have  adverse  implications 
for  international  security  and  stability  and 
would  frustrate  attempte  to  achieve  the  goal 
on  which  we  all  agree:  the  negotiation  of 
substantial  reductions  in  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  both  sides. 
WHAT  KINS  or  AKMS  coimoL  aoruxkhts  do 

Four  principles  underlie  the  U.S.  ap- 
proach to  arms  control.  We  seek  agreemente 
that: 

Produce  significant  reductions  In  the  arse- 
nals of  both  sides; 

Result  in  equal  levels  of  arms  on  both 
sides,  since  an  unequal  agreement,  like  an 
unequal  balance  of  forces,  can  encourage  co- 
ercion or  aggression: 

Are  verifiable,  because  when  our  national 
security  is  at  stake,  agreemente  cannot  be 
based  upon  trust  alone:  and 

Enhance  U.S.  and  allied  security  and 
reduce  the  risk  of  war,  because  arms  control 
is  not  an  end  in  itaelf  but  an  important 
means  toward  securing  peace  and  Interna- 
tional stability. 

These  four  principles  were  highlighted  by 
the  President  in  his  speech  of  November  18, 
1981.  They  are  the  foundation  for  the  U.S. 
position  in  the  current  Geneva  negotiations 
between  the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S,S.R. 
on  intermediate-range  nuclear  forces  (INF). 
They  also  form  the  basis  for  our  approach 
to  strategic  arms  negotiations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  negotiations  we  will  call 
START— Strategic  Arms  Reduction  Talks. 

WHAT  AU  THE  DRAWBACKS  OP  A  FltXEZE 
PROPOSAL? 

While  the  Administration  shares  the  gen- 
uine and  deeply  felt  convictions  that  have 
given  rise  to  the  freeze  proposal,  we  believe 
the  proposal  does  not  constitute  sound  de- 
fense or  effective  arms  control  policy,  and 
thus  we  cannot  support  the  freeze  itself.  A 
freeze  would  be  dangerous  to  security.  sU- 
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bility.  and  the  cause  of  peace  for  the  follow- 
ing reasons: 

A  freeze  at  existing  levels  would  lock  the 
United  SUtes  and  our  allies  into  a  position 
of  military  disadvantage  and  vulnerability. 
The  freeze  would  prevent  us  from  correct- 
ing existing  dangerous  deficiencies  in  our 
nuclear  forces  caused  by  the  sustained 
Soviet  buildup.  The  substantial  improve- 
mente  in  the  Soviet  force  of  intercontinen- 
tal baUistic  missUes  (ICBMs).  for  example, 
have  given  the  Soviet  Union  the  means  to 
destroy  a  large  part  of  our  ICBM  force.  In 
addition,  there  are  about  800  Soviet  inter- 
mediate-range nuclear  missiles  capable  of 
striking  our  NATO  allies.  These  missUes  are 
not  offset  by  any  comparable  U.S.  systems. 
In  this  case,  a  freeze  would  prevent  us  from 
restoring  the  balance. 

A  freeze  is  not  good  enough.  We  do  not 
want  to  cap  deploymente  at  ctirrent  levels: 
we  want  significant  reductions  in  the  nucle- 
ar arms  of  both  sides,  reductions  that  will 
lead  to  a  stable  military  balance.  The 
United  SUtes  has  already  offered  a  bold 
new  arms  control  initiative  at  the  negotia- 
tions in  Geneva  on  land-based  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles.  We  proposed  a  "zero 
option"  under  which  the  United  SUtes 
would  cancel  the  planned  deployment  of 
Pershing  II  missiles  and  ground-launched 
cruise  missiles  in  exchange  for  the  elimina- 
tion of  comparable  Soviet  intermediate- 
range  nuclear  missiles.  Our  objective  In  ne- 
gotiating strategic  arms  control  agreemente 
is  also  to  achieve  significant  reductions. 

A  freeze  would  make  significant  arms  con- 
trol more  difficult.  The  Soviete  would  have 
little  incentive  to  agree  to  reductions  in 
strategic  and  intermediate-range  nuclear 
arms  if  they  knew  they  could  simply  freeze 
the  existing  military  situation.  This  has  al- 
ready been  demonstrated  in  the  area  of  in- 
termediate-range forces,  where  the  U.S.8.R. 
initially  refused  our  offers  to  negotiate 
while  steadily  deploying  some  300  SS-20 
missile  systems.  The  Soviete  agreed  to  come 
to  the  negotiating  table  only  when  It 
became  clear  that  we  and  our  NATO  allies 
were  determined  to  take  steps  to  counter 
those  8S-20  deploymente. 

A  freeze  would  cast  serious  doubt  on 
American  leadership  of  the  NATO  alliance. 
In  1979,  in  the  face  of  continuing  Soviet  de- 
ploymente, the  members  of  the  alliance 
agreed  to  begin  deployment  in  1983  of  U.S. 
Pershing  II  and  ground-launched  cruise  mis- 
siles and  to  seek  a  U.8.-U.S.S.R.  arms  con- 
trol agreement  to  reduce  Intemedlate-range 
nuclear  forces.  A  freeze  now  would,  in 
effect,  be  a  unilateral  decision  by  the  United 
SUtes  to  withdraw  from  this  joint  allied  un- 
dertaking. 

A  freeze  on  all  testing,  production,  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons  would  include 
important  elemente  that  cannot  be  verified. 
The  practical  result  is  that  the  United 
SUtes  would  live  up  to  a  freeze  In  all  ite  as- 
pecte.  while  there  would  be  considerable 
doubt  that  the  Soviete  would  also  live  up  to 
it.  We  simply  cannot  afford  to  base  our  na- 
tional security  on  trust  of  the  Soviete. 


:  AMD  THE  SOVIET  BUILDUP 

During  the  past  decade,  the  Soviet  Union 
has  mounted  a  sustained  buildup  across:  the 
entire  range  of  ite  nuclear  forces.  Soviet 
modernization  efforte  have  far  outetripped 
ours,  particularly  in  the  development  and 
deployment  of  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
siles, which  now  pose  a  major  threat  to  a 
large  part  of  our  land-based  ICBM  force.  In 
the  last  10  years,  the  Soviete  introduced  an 
unprecedented  array  of  new  strategic  weap- 
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on>  into  their  arsenals,  including  the  SS-17. 
SS-18,  and  SS-19  ICBMs,  the  Typhoon  and 
Delta  submarines  and  several  new  types  of 
submarine-launched  missiles,  and  the  Back- 
fire bomber.  During  this  same  period,  the 
United  States  exercised  restraint  and  only 
introduced  the  Trident  missile  and  subma- 
rine and  the  cruise  missile. 

This  trend  has  been  harmful  to  the  securi- 
ty interests  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its 
allies  and  to  global  sUbility.  It  is  not  Just  a 
question  of  numbers.  As  their  military  capa- 
bility has  grown,  the  Soviets  have  increas- 
ingly resorted  to  the  use  of  military  force  di- 
rectly, or  through  proxies  such  as  Cuba,  to 
Intervene  In  areas  farther  and  farther  from 
their  borders.  The  increased  assertiveness  of 
Soviet  behavior— the  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan, pressure  on  Poland,  support  for  insur- 
gency in  Central  America— reflects  growing 
Soviet  confidence  in  their  military  capabili- 
ties. 

ICBMs.  Since  1972.  the  Soviets  have  devel- 
oped and  deployed  at  least  10  different  var- 
iants of  three  new  types  of  ICBMs.  In  the 
same  period,  the  United  SUtes  deployed  no 
new  types  of  ICBMs  and  only  one  variant  of 
the  existing  Minuteman.  In  1986.  we  plan  to 
begin  deployment  of  the  MX.  the  first  new 
U.S.  intercontinental  ballastic  missile  In  16 
years. 

Sea-Based  Forces.  The  commissioning  of 
the  first  U.S.  Trident  submarine  in  1982 
marked  the  end  of  a  15-year  period  during 
which  the  United  States  did  not  build  any 
new  ballistic  missle-firing  submarines.  In 
this  same  period,  the  U.S.S.R.  added  over  60 
missile-firing  submarines  in  four  new  or  im- 
proved classes.  The  Soviets  are  now  deploy- 
ing two  new  types  of  missile  submarines— 
the  Typhoon  and  the  Delta  III— while  we 
are  building  only  the  Trident. 

Bombers.  When  the  first  B-1  bomber  be- 
comes operational  in  1985.  it  will  have  been 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  the  last 
U.S.  heavy  bomber  was  produced.  In  con- 
trast, the  Soviets  have  produced  more  than 
280  modem  Backfire  bombers  that  have  in- 
herent intercontinental  capabilities.  The  So- 
viets also  have  Improved  their  large  air  de- 
fense system  designed  to  counter  our 
bomber  force.  A  freeze  would  not  constrain 
these  Soviet  air  defenses. 

The  chart  on  pages  4  and  5  compares  the 
Introduction  of  new  strategic  weapons  by 
the  United  SUtes  and  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
shows  the  momentum  of  the  Soviet  buildup 
over  the  last  decade.  As  the  chart  shows, 
the  Soviets  introduced  12  new  or  Improved 
nuclear  weapons  systems,  while  the  United 
SUtes  only  introduced  three,  and  they  up- 
graded or  expanded  every  area  of  their  nu- 
clear arsenal. 

[This  chart  does  not  appear  in  the 
Rkcoiio] 

Moreover,  in  most  significant  measures 
used  to  Judge  strategic  forces— total  number 
of  systems,  total  number  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles, total  destructive  potential— the  SovleU 
now  surpass  the  United  States.  Soon  they 
could  equal  and  surpass  us  in  number  of 
warheads,  the  one  area  where  the  United 
SUtes  has  traditionally  had  an  advantage. 

The  President  entered  office  with  a  man- 
date to  correct  these  trends.  The  moderniza- 
tion program  he  announced  in  October  1981 
is  designed  to  restore  the  strategic  balance 
and  prevent  nuclear  war.  In  so  doing,  it  will 
give  the  Soviet  Union  a  strong  incentive  to 
negotiate  with  us  to  achieve  genuine  arms 
reductions. 

CONCLUSION 

The  Reagan  Administration  is  committed 
to  equiUble   and   verifiable   arms  control 
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aimed  at  substantial  reductions  in  military 
forces,  [while  the  freeze  proposal  reflects 
the  desire  of  people  everywhere  to  reduce 
the  thieat  of  nuclear  war.  it  would  not  pro- 
mote feductlons.  equality  or  verifiabllity. 
Ratheii.  it  would  accomplish  the  opposite.  A 
freeze  at  existing  levels  would  lock  In  exist- 
ing nuplear  inequalities  while  making  fur- 
ther pibgress  In  arms  control  difficult.  If  not 
impossible.  For  these  reasons,  our  goal  In 
arms  control  must  be  the  negotiation  of  sub- 
stantial reductions  in  the  nuclear  arsenals 
of  both  sides.  We  can  do  better  than  a 
freezeji 


IN  IflDNOR  OF  COL.  ANTHONY  J. 
BURSHNICK 


IN 


HON.  VIC  FAZIO 

or  CALiroixNiA 

PHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtumfay,  June  24, 1982 


•  Mrs. 

electric 

canceling 

attempt 

expenditi 

this  capi 

higher  eli 


•  VLt}  FAZIO.  Mr.  Speaiter.  Members 
of  th^  House  of  Representatives:  Col. 
Anthdny  J.  Burshnick.  brigadier  gen- 
eral electee,  has  just  assumed  his 
dutiei  as  commandant  of  cadets  at  the 
U.S.  iiir  Force  Academy.  Those  of  us 
fortuaate  enough  to  luiow  Tony,  and 
thoseTof  us  who  recognize  the  impor- 
tance of  insuring  the  highest  level  of 
acadonic  achievement  and  personal 
excellence  at  our  military  academies, 
will  salute  the  Air  Force's  decision  to 
assigil  Colonel  Burshnick  to  this  post. 
Maly  of  you  no  doubt  remember 
TonyTfrom  his  days  as  an  Air  Force  li- 
aison I  officer  for  the  House.  During 
that  jtime,  he  assisted  Members  and 
their  staffs  in  understanding  Air  Force 
issue*  and  in  resolving  constituent 
problems.  His  knowledge  of  the  Air 
Force,  his  understanding  of  congres- 
sional operations  and  his  outgoing  and 
extrefnely  personable  manner  made 
him  jrery  popular  with  Members  and 
staff  klike. 

I  md  not  yet  been  elected  to  Con- 
gress'when  Colonel  Burshnick  served 
as  a  Vaison  officer.  I  did  however  have 
the  good  fortune  to  meet  him  in  July 
1980jwhen  he  was  assigned  to  Travis 
Air  Force  Base  as  commander  of  the 
60th  pMIUitary  Airlift  Wing. 

As  ihe  Member  of  Congress  who  has 
the  privilege  of  representing  Travis, 
the  tnost  outstanding  military  airlift 
command  base  in  the  world,  I  have 
worked  closely  with  Tony  on  a  wide 
range  of  issues  over  the  past  2  years. 
During  his  tour  of  duty  as  a  wing  com- 
mander of  the  22d  Air  Force,  he  has 
proven  himself  time  and  again  to  be 
an  exceptional  leader. 

Ct^onel  Burshnick  is  a  credit  to  his 
family,  his  service,  and  his  nation.  We 
shall  miss  him  in  California,  but  wish 
him,  his  wife  Karen  and  their  daugh- 
ter Kristine,  and  son  Joseph  the  very 
best  In  Colorado  Springs.* 


June  U,  1982 

THE  EliECTRIC  UTILITY'S  DI- 
LEMMA^RECOGNIZING  CON- 
SERVATION AS  A  TRANSPAR- 
ENT EXCUSE 

HON.  M/JrILYN  LLOYD  BOUQUARD 

I  OP  TnniESSKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

unday,  June  24,  1982 

OUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
ilities  in  this  country  are 
lanned  powerplants  as  they 
to  minimize  all  capital 
The  ramifications  of 
minimization  strategy  are 
tricity  costs  for  consumers, 
fewer  jobs  in  industry  compounded  by 
a  growing  work  force,  a  niigration  of 
industry  |way  from  traditional  growth 
regions,  •  less  dependable  supply  of 
electricity  enhancing  the  prospects  for 
forced  outages,  more  dependence  on 
petroleum  imports,  and  fewer  tax  dol- 
lars because  of  a  depression  of  GNP 
growth. 

Solution  to  this  major  problem  do. 
nevertheless,  exist  and  must  be  consid- 
ered by  Congress.  Their  implementa- 
tion, however,  will  not  be  easy.  We 
Members  must  "bite  the  bullet"  and 
enact  the|  critically  needed  reforms. 

We  shokild  strive  to  minimize  licens- 
ing delays  and  excessive  regulation 
both  for  nuclear  and  coal  plants.  Such 
reforms  pill  result  in  increased  pro- 
ductivity I  and  decreased  cost  to  con- 
sumers. 

We  should  encourage  the  States  to 
form  conapacts  relating  to  the  regional 
regulation  of  utilities.  In  this  way.  a 
more  efflcient  planning  process  and 
utilization  of  production  capabilities 
will  help]  to  lower  costs  to  consumers, 
improve  Mectric  supply  reliability,  im- 
prove utflity  rate  regulation,  and  pro- 
mote the  national  security. 

Most  important  of  all,  we  must  make 
every  effort  to  lower  interest  rates. 
Double  (igit  interest  rates  are  sapping 
the  strength  of  our  industrial  capabil- 
ity and  w*  at  the  root  of  most  of  our 
economic  problems 

Other  reforms  may  also  be  necessary 
as  explained  in  an  excellent  article 
from  the  May-Jime  issue  of  the  Har- 
vard Business  Review  by  Peter  Na- 
is  entitled  "Our  Stake  in  the 
Utility's  Dilemma."  I  have 
subtitle  to  it:  "Recognizing 
Conservation  as  a  Transparent 
Excuse."  Please  read  it  and  see  why. 
Because  of  its  length,  I  have  excerpted 
what  I  consider  to  be  the  most  salient 
points  and  have  included  it  for  your 
convenie  nee. 
The  ar  tide  follows: 
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Utiuty's  Dilemma— Recoc- 
[^onskrvation  as  a  transparent 


(By  Peter  Navarro) 
Today's!   electric    utility    executives    are 
caught    lietween    a    regulatory    mandate. 
which    requires   them    to   provide    reliable 
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"least  cost"  electricity  in  whatever  quanti- 
ties customers  demand,  and  a  fiduciary  re- 
sponsibility to  stockholders,  who  expect 
them  to  provide  a  reasonable  return  on  In- 
vestment while  avoiding  unnecessary  risks. 

To  meet  the  projected  demand  for  elec- 
tricity over  the  next  decade,  even  taking 
energy  conservation  Into  account,  utility  ex- 
ecutives would  have  to  spend  more  than 
S300  billion  for  new  power  planU  Just  to 
keep  the  lights  on  and  the  economy  grow- 
ing. They  would  also  have  to  spend  another 
$50  billion  on  measures  such  as  coal  conver- 
sion to  displace  prohibitively  expensive  pe- 
troleum consumption  in  existing  power 
plants.  But  prevented  by  regulation  from 
earning  a  return  on  new  Investment  equal  to 
their  soaring  cost  of  capital,  these  execu- 
tives are  hard  pressed  to  Justify.  In  financial 
terms,  spending  a  single  additional  dollar  on 
new  power  plants  or  petroleum  displace- 
ment. 

When  capital  costs  and  energy  prices  were 
low.  utility  expansion  heightened  economies 
of  scale  and  lowered  the  average  cost  of  a 
unit  of  electricity.  Because  the  industry's 
regulators  and  their  rate-making  apparatus 
were  slow  to  adjust,  the  utilities  were  al- 
lowed to  capture  a  large  part  of  these  cost 
reductions  in  the  form  of  higher  profits. 
Under  post-embargo  conditions  of  sustained 
inflation,  however,  expansion  tends  to  raise 
not  reduce,  the  average  cost  of  electricity. 
With  this  reversal  In  cost  structure,  the 
carrot  of  regulatory  "lag"  has  turned  into  a 
big  stick  that  prevents  utilities  from  earning 
a  reasonable  return  on  their  investment.  At 
the  same  time,  of  course,  the  industry's 
mandate  to  provide  least-cost,  reliable  serv- 
ice still  remains  in  force  and  with  it  the  obli- 
gation to  add  new  facilities  both  to  replace 
worn-out  planU  and  to  meet  tomorrow's 
demand. 

The  magnitude  of  this  obligation  Is  stag- 
gering. Prior  to  the  embargo,  electricity 
demand  grew  at  a  swift  annual  pace  of 
roughly  7  percent;  for  the  rest  of  this 
decade,  most  forecasters  project  a  demand 
growth  of  only  3  percent  annually.  Even  so. 
to  meet  future  requiremente  with  adequate 
reserve  margins,  the  utility  Industry  will 
have  to  build— again  a  conservative  esti- 
mate—roughly 150.000  megawatts  of  new  ca- 
pacity which  is  the  equivalent  of  about  150 
new  coal  or  nuclear  power  plants.  Expert 
opinion  puta  the  price  tag  of  this  new  capac- 
ity at  roughly  $300  billion  in  constant  1981 
dollars.  This  equals  some  $488  to  $778  bil- 
lion in  nominal,  or  current  dollars,  assuming 
an  Inflation  rate  of  between  5  percent  and 
10  percent  over  the  next  ten  years. 

But  this  is  not  all.  Electric  utilities  con- 
sume more  than  one  million  barrels  per  day 
(mb/d)  of  oil  and  the  equivalent  of  1.5  mb/d 
of  natural  gas— or  more  than  one-third  of 
all  U.S.  petroleum  Imports.  At  current  oil 
prices  and  if  natural  gas  prices  were  deregu- 
lated, either  under  the  Reagan  plan  or  Indi- 
rectly through  the  FERC,  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  this  oil-  and  gas-fired  capacity  Is 
uneconomical  and  should  be  replaced  by.  or 
converted  to.  coal-buming  or  nuclear  facili- 
ties that  are  cheaper  to  operate  and  fuel. 
Thus,  to  meet  the  least-cost  requirement  of 
their  regulatory  mandate,  utility  executives 
must  supplement  a  $300  billion  construction 
budget  with  an  additional  $50  billion  of  In- 
vestment to  displace  on-line  petroleum- 
baaed  capacity. 

However  cogent  the  argumenU  for  an  ex- 
tensive program  of  capital  spending,  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  these  executives  to  their 
shareholders  suggest  an  opposite  course  of 
action.  Here  the  obligation  of  management 
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Is  to  maximize  the  value  of  Individual  utili- 
ties without  exposing  them  to  undue  risks— 
that  is.  to  earn  a  sufficiently  fair  and  rea- 
sonable return  on  stockholders'  equity  to  at- 
tract additional  capital.  Unfortunately.  In 
today's  regulatory  environment.  It  has 
become  Increasingly  difficult  for  utility  ex- 
ecutives to  discharge  this  obligation. 

Their  problem  Is  distreaain^y  simple: 
rising  energy  and  capital  cosU.  regulatory 
lag.  and  a  regulatory  trend  toward  "procon- 
sumer"  rate  suppression  have  made  It  virtu- 
ally Impossible  for  private  utilities  to  earn  a 
rate  of  return  equal  to  their  current  cost  of 
capital.  The  sUtlstlcs  are  revealing.  In  1980. 
the  average  realized  return  in  the  utility  in- 
dustry was  only  12  percent,  which  at  the 
1980  Inflation  rate  translates  Into  a  real 
return  on  investment  of  only  1.8  percent— a 
figure  far  below  the  return  available  to  in- 
vestors elsewhere.  It  is  not  surprising,  there- 
fore, that  the  industry's  average  market-to- 
book  ratio  has  fallen  from  a  robust  1.43  In 
1970  to  an  anemic  .78  today.  Nor  Is  it  sur- 
prising that  iU  pre-1973  bond  ratings  of 
AAA  and  AA  have  fallen  to  A  and  BBB 
levels,  which  at  today's  bond  yields  add 
some  150  basis  pointe  to  the  industry's  aver- 
age cost  of  capital. 

These  sUtistics  show  the  seriousness  of 
the  problem  utility  managers  face.  But  the 
problem  goes  beyond  the  external  scarcity 
of  capital:  the  managers  themselves  are 
"capital  averse"  in  that  they  are  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  capital  markeU  to  finance  the 
investment  In  new  plant  and  petroleum  dis- 
placement that  would  best  serve  the  long- 
term  interests  of  both  rate  payers  and  the 
nation  as  a  whole. 

This  capital  aversion  Is  neither  stubborn- 
ness nor  irrationality.  When  the  company's 
market-to-book  ratio  Is  well  below  one.  sell- 
ing new  common  stock  to  raise  equity  cap- 
ital dilutes  the  equity  of  existing  stockhold- 
ers. No  prudent  executive  would  lightly  risk 
the  welfare  or  the  wrath  of  stockholders. 
Indeed,  traditionally  docile  shareholders 
have  begun  to  stand  up  In  the  courts  and  at 
shareholder  meetings  to  challenge  such 
sales  of  new  equity  as  an  Irresponsible  dilu- 
tion of  their  own  holdings. 

The  bond  market  offers  an  equally 
gloomy  prospect  for  capital  formation.  Be- 
cause regulation  has  failed  to  allow  utilities 
a  fair  rate  of  return,  the  industry's  average 
coverage  ratio,  which  measures  the  ability 
to  service  debt  obligations  out  of  cash  flow. 
has  since  the  late  1960s  fallen  from  more 
than  3.5  to  a  perilously  low  2.0.  With  so  re- 
duced a  coverage  ratio,  utility  managers 
face  a  double  whammy:  a  new  bond  issue 
often  reduces  a  utility's  coverace  ratio  still 
further,  heightening  the  probability  either 
of  default  on  the  new  obligation  or  of  viola- 
tion of  existing  Indenture  requlremenU: 
Wall  Street  normally  responds  to  such  a  sit- 
uation by  again  lowering  the  utility's  bond 
rating,  which  of  course  drives  up  Its  cost  of 
capital  another  notch. 

A  STRATEGY  OP  CAPITAL  MIRIMIXATION 

The  risks  of  going  to  the  capital  markeU. 
then,  are  immense,  and  the  rewards  are 
minimal.  Put  bluntly,  under  current  condi- 
tions only  altruism  or  patriotism  can  Justify 
an  ambitious  investment  program,  and 
either  would  have  to  be  weighed  against  the 
risk  of  Impoverishing  shareholders  and 
banluupting  the  company. 

Caught  between  regiilatory  mandate  and 
responsibility  to  stockholders,  most  utility 
executives  have  adopted  a  strategy  of  cap- 
ital minimization.  Indeed,  their  offices  are 
knee-deep  In  the  litter  of  canceled  stock  and 
bond  sales,  and  dust  collects  on  plans  for 
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new  power  plants  and  the  conversion  of 
older  facilities  to  coal.  The  North  American 
Electric  Reliability  Council  reports  that 
over  half  of  the  nation's  new  coal  and  nucle- 
ar plant  capacity  scheduled  for  1979 
through  1988  has  been  delayed  an  average 
of  almost  20  months  and  that  two-thirds  of 
the  on-line  planU  that  can  economically  be 
converted  to  coal  still  bum  oil  at  the  rate  of 
more  than  400.000  barrels  per  day.  Together 
these  delays  could  boost  petroleum  con- 
sumption during  the  1980s  by  up  to  2.2  bil- 
lion barrels  at  a  cost  to  rate  payers  of  bil- 
lions of  dollars. 

In  public,  most  utility  executives  defend 
their  capital  minimization  strategy  by  argu- 
ing that  conservation  and  reduced  load 
growth  have  made  new  power  planU  unnec- 
essary; in  private,  they  admit  the  financial 
considerations.  The  utility  industry  Is  not 
noted  for  IU  candor,  but  the  few  bold  lead- 
ers who  have  been  willing  to  speak  openly 
speak  with  a  single  voice. 

One  of  them,  Justin  Moore.  Virginia  Elec- 
tric Power  Company's  chief  executive  offi- 
cer, recently  canceled  a  $2  billion  nuclear 
plant  because  his  company  simply  could  not 
afford  to  build  it.  even  through  the  new 
plant  would  have  saved  rate  payers  money 
and  the  nation  oil.  Another.  Lelan  F.  Sillln. 
Jr..  CEO  of  Northeast  Utilities,  has  repeat- 
edly announced  that  until  his  utility  can 
earn  a  fair  rate  of  return  on  new  invest- 
ment, he  will  not  sell  new  stock  to  finance 
either  the  completion  of  Millstone  III  (a 
1,200-megawatt  nuclear  unit)  or  a  number 
of  coal-conversion  proJecU.  A  third.  Gordon 
Corey,  retired  vice  chairman  of  Common- 
wealth Edison  and  the  acknowledged  "grand 
old  man"  of  the  Industry,  has  often  said 
that  electric  utilities  cannot  serve  the  public 
interest  unless  regulators  provide  them  with 
the  necessary  financial  Incentives  to  carry 
out  needed  plant  construction  and  coal  con- 
version. 

IMPLICATIONS  POR  RATE  PATERS 

The  absence  of  such  regulatory  relief  In- 
eviUbly  means  higher  rates  for  less  reliable 
service  because  of  the  "Petroleum  penalty" 
that  a  strategy  of  capital  minimization  Im- 
poses on  consumers.  In  the  Northeast,  for 
example,  which  depends  on  oil  for  roughly 
60  percent  of  its  electricity,  more  than  4.000 
megawatts  of  oil  capacity  could  be  economi- 
cally converted  to  coal  at 'a  cost  of  $1.34  bil- 
lion. The  payback  to  rate  payers  would  be 
very  quick,  and  toUl  savings  could  amount 
to  $5.2  billion.  Hence,  every  year  that  utility 
executives  delay  their  conversion  plans 
defers  these  savings  and  thus  penalizes  con- 
sumers. 

In  fact.  In  any  oil-dependent  area,  every 
gigawatt  of  new  nonpetroleum  capacity  (the 
average  size  of  one  new  coal  or  nuclear 
plant)  that  displaces  petroleum  consump- 
tion reduces  that  consumption  by  some 
25,000  barrels  per  day.  The  potential  bene- 
flU  to  rate  payers  are  quite  large.  Boston 
Edison  estimated  that  iU  recently  canceled 
Pilgrim  II  nuclear  plant  would  have  dis- 
placed $442  million  In  fuel  cosU  in  IU  first 
year  of  operation  and  saved  rate  payers  $44 
million— even  taking  into  account  a  required 
rate  Increase  of  $398  million.* 

More  troubling,  perhaps,  than  the  loss  of 
such  fuel-related  savings  is  the  threat  posed 
by  capital  minimization  to  the  security  of 
future  elecricity  supply.  Pilgrim  II  had  been 
scheduled  to  come  on  line  in  1989.  For  iU 
first  four  years  of  operation,  it  was  primari- 
ly to  displace  oil-based  capacity:  from  1993 
on.  however,  continued  load  growth  would 
have  drawn  iU  capacity  away  from  oil  dis- 
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placement  and  toward  meeting  new  electric- 
ity demand.  Now  Boston  Edison  is  planning 
to  import  Canadian  Power  as  the  "second 
best"  way  to  meet  that  (uture  demand,  but 
the  Canadian  connection  is  neither  cheap 
nor  certain.  Canada's  National  Energy 
Board  (NEB)  has  declared  that  the  price  of 
ita  electricity  must  be  linked  to  the  price  of 
oil— even  if  that  electricity  Is  generated 
from  low-cost  nuclear  or  hydro  power. 
Worse  still.  NEB'S  "Canada  First"  policy  re- 
quires it  to  sell  only  surplus  power,  which 
although  currently  plentiful  may  weU  have 
evaporated  by  the  time  Boston  Edison  needs 
it. 

We  need  not  wait  until  the  1990s  for  the 
light  to  dim.  In  the  Pacific  Northwest,  re- 
serve margins  have  sunk  below  20  percent 
and  outages  have  already  occurred.  And  in 
Colorado,  reserve  margins  are  negative, 
power  must  be  imported  from  other  states, 
and  brownouts  are  likely  as  early  as  1984. 

IMTUCATtONS  PO«  V.S.  INDOSTRY 


Actual  electricity  shortages  will,  of  course 
Immediately  reduce  both  production  and 
employment  in  the  many  Industries  depend- 
ent on  an  abundant  supply  of  electricity. 
Much  as  industrial  users  of  natural  gas  were 
the  first  to  be  denied  supplies  during  the 
severe  gas  shortages  of  the  19708.  Industrial 
users  of  electricity  will  be  the  first  to  be  cut 
off  when  power  runs  low— sacrificial  victims 
at  the  poUtical  altar  of  keeping  consumers 
(read  "voters")  warm.  The  specter  of  poten- 
tial shortages,  however,  asserte  itself  only 
indirectly.  ,  , 

This  latter  concern  shows  up.  for  example. 
In  decisions  on  plant  location,  capacity  ex- 
pansion, and  power  supply.  Given  the  tenu- 
ous supply  situation  in  California,  some 
high-tech  companies  in  Silicon  Valley  may 
choose  to  migrate  to.  say.  New  Mexico, 
where  electricity  supply,  as  well  as  the  regu- 
latory climate,  is  much  more  favorable.  By 
the  same  token,  aluminum  producers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  may  forgo  domestic  ex- 
pansion In  favor  of  building  new  production 
facilities  abroad.  Concern  over  potential 
shortages  may  even  force  some  companies 
to  build  their  own  generating  capacity,  even 
though  doing  so  wUl  drain  capital  from 
more  productive  forms  of  investment  and 
test  the  limits  of  managerial  competence. 

Perhaps  the  most  harmful  effect  prospec- 
tive shortages  can  have  is  to  persuade  ex- 
ecutives to  reduce  the  application  of  elec- 
tricity-intensive irmovatlons  In  their  compa- 
nies, for  such  applications  are  essential  to 
real  growth  in  productivity  and  Income.  Suc- 
cessful modemlaation  of  the  American  steel 
Industry,  for  example,  depends  on  the  elec- 
tric-arc furnace,  which  greatly  reduces  ore- 
handling    costs,    economizes    on    coal    re- 
sources, and  provides  a  more  precise  method 
of  metal  fabrication.  The  renaissance  of  the 
auto  industry  rests  in  large  part  on  time- 
and  labor-saving  devices  like  robots,  which 
feed  greedily  on  electricity.  The  bulk  of 
energy-saving    and    productivity-enhancing 
technologies— computers,      telecommunica- 
tions systems,  and  word-processing  equip- 
ment—are electricity  intensive. 
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forgo  iilvestments  In  energy-efficient,  but 
electricity-Intensive,  technologies.  For  an- 
other, by  making  supply  shortages  more 
likely,  capiUl  minimization  threatens  to 
curtail  production  and  thus  both  slow 
growth  In  GNP  and  boost  unemployment. 

In  fact,  because  of  the  often-observed  link 
between  growth  in  GNP  and  level  of  elec- 
tricity demand,  many  researchers  believe 
that  ONP  cannot  grow  at  a  rate  much 
higher  than  the  rate  of  Increase  In  electrici- 
ty supply.  If  these  researchers  are  right,  the 
Reagan  administration's  program  for  eco- 
nomic tecovery  will  IneviUbly  run  aground 
on  thfl  shoals  of  inadequate  electricity 
supply.!  Although  current  projections  Indi- 
cate thkt,  as  best,  supply  will  Increase  at  a 
rate  na|  higher  than  1  percent  to  2  percent 
over  ttte  next  decade,  the  Reagan  plan  as- 
sumes I  rate  of  real  GNP  growth  between  4 
percent  and  5  percent.  If  utility  capacity  is 
the  locomotive  of  the  American  economy,  a 
strategy  of  capital  minimization  dooms  the 
econonly  to  stagnation 
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FERC  mig^t  be  enough  to  prompt  sUte 

PUCs  to  act  on  their  own.  

FERC.  however,  has  neither  the  resources 
nor  staff  tq  handle  such  massive  new  re- 
sponsibUlU^-  Worse.  lU  indUferent  repuU- 
tion  as  a  refulatory  agency  (it  takes  up  to 
two  years  t<^  process  a  rate  case)  reduces  Ite 
effectiveness  as  a  deterrent  to  foot-dragging 
by  the  stattt.  Thus  the  federal  government 
must qulckM set  itsown  regulatory  house  in 
order  and  turn  FERC  from  an  inefficient 
bureaucracy  into  an  innovative  agency  con- 
stantly alent  to  the  real  problems  of  the 
utilities.  Asi  part  of  lU  housecleanlng.  the 
government!  should  also  amend  the  Public 
1  and  Policy  Act  of  1978  to  en- 
_i  to  allow  construction  work  in 
ke  rate  base,  normalize  tax  bene- 
it  regulatory  lac  by  sUtute  to  a 
,  say.  six  months,  as  Massachu- 
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IMPUCATIONS  POR  WATIOWAL  POLICY 

Beyond  its  Influence  on  a  host  of  Individ- 
ual "micro"  decisions  at  the  company  level, 
a  strategy  of  capital  minimization  also  has 
"macro"  consequences  for  national  energy 
and  economic  policies.  For  one  thing,  it 
raises  petroleum  Imports  both  directly  and 
IndirecUy- first  by  ruling  out  InvestmenU 
In  petroleum  displacement  and  then  by  cre- 
ating uncertainty  over  supply  that  In  turn 
prompts  other   Industries  to  postpone  or 


Becatise  of  the  harmful  effecU  of  capital 
mlnimfcatlon  on  national  energy  and  eco- 
nomic! policies,    the    federal    government 
should!  swiftly  reduce  the  licensing  delays 
and  excessive  regulation  that,  by  adding  bU- 
lions  ol  dollars  to  the  Industry's  costs,  have 
slgnlflimtly   contributed   to   lU   financial 
probl«4ns.  A  year's  delay  In  Ucenslng  a  nu- 
clear ||lant,  for  example,  adds  $150  million 
to  the  plant's  cost  and  up  to  $300  million 
per  year  for  replacement  power.  Similarly,  a 
provision  of  the  1977  aean  Air  Act  amend- 
ments requiring  utUiUes  to  use  scrubbers  on 
all  new  coal  plants  even  if  the  planU  could 
meet  j  existing    sulphur    dioxide    emission 
stand4rds  more  cheaply  by  burning  low-sul- 
phur eoal  will  by  itself  add  $4  billion  to  $« 
billion  to  the  industry's  construction  budget 
through  1990. 

Th«  federal  govenmient  should  also  en- 
courace  new  power  plant  construction  and 
coal  ^inversion,  particularly  when  such  In- 
vestn^nt  helps  reduce  foreign  oU  Imports. 
In  fa«t.  that  was  the  purpose  behind  both 
the   garter    administration's    ill-fated   "oil 
backtmit  bill"  and  the  more  modest  efforts 
of  thTReagan  admlnlstraUon  to  add  several 
sweetfeners  for  electric  utUIUes.  such  as  ac- 
celerated depredaUon  of  utUlty  planU.  to 
•onomlc  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 
jough  Reagan's  tax  subsidies  will  help  ' 
tdustry.  their  potential  contribution  to 
iltal  requlremenU  repreaenU  a  mere 
drop  in  a  $350  billion  budtet.  Indeed,  be- 
cause of  their  poor  earnings  performance 
and  Aielr  liberal  use  of  Investment  tax  cred- 
ctric  utilities  paid  Just  over  $1  billion 
jr*l  taxea  In  1980.  Hence,  even  reduc- 
tat  liability  to  sero  would  provide  only 
icule  fraction  of  the  Industry's  capital 
..»_.  Moreover,  overrellance  on  tax  conces- 
slong  or  other  direct  subsidies  like  grants, 
loans,  loan  guarantees,  and  tax-free  bonds 
runsjthe  double  risk  of  rewarding  rtate  reg- 
ulatory failure  and  introducing  economic 
dist«tions  Into  the  Industry's  construction 
decl4ions. 

other  responslbUlty  of  the  federal  gov- 

lent  is  to  monitor  the  increasingly  tenu- 

,)alance  between  the  supply  and  demand 

lectridty  and  the  progress  utUities  are 

ng  toward  oil  displacement.'  Taking  on 

a  lole  would  provide  warning  of  a  crisis 

...U4  equally  important,  would  show  state 

govimments  that  Washington  stood  ready 

to  iitervene  If  they  did  not  enact  needed 

regulations.  In  fact,  the  mere  threat  of  na- 

tioiMlzlng    utUlty    regulation    under    the 
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preference  to  nationalizing 
in.   Washington   might   in- 

It.  Regionalizatlon  of  the 

apparatus  more  accurately  re- 
dynamics:  utUitles  usually 
Ity  on  an  Interstate  basis  and 

^.,_ ^jemselves   into   regional   power 

pools  that  T"'"*"*'**  costs  through  power 
sharing.  Tfce  federal  government  would  co- 
ordinate things  but  leave  primary  responsi- 
bility in  tne  hands  of  regional  commissions 
whose  monbers  were  appointed  by  the 
ates.      T 

FInaUy.  Washington  must  follow  a  pro- 
gram of  fi*m  and  monetary  restraint,  bal- 
ance the  ftderal  budget,  and  curb  Inflation. 
Lowering  nflatlon  would  reduce  the  Indus- 
try's needlfor  ever-higher  rates  of  return 
and  would!  thus  take  some  of  the  consumer 
heat  off  the  PUCs.  It  is.  after  all.  far  easier 
politically  for  a  PUC  to  lower  a  utility's  al- 
lowed ROE  to  12  percent  when  inflation  is  6 
percent  th  ui  to  raise  the  allowed  ROE  to  15 
inflation  Is  nmning  at  13  per- 


percent 
cent* 


if 


CONDEMNATION  OP  THE  LAT- 
EST MlDDIiE  EAST  CONFLICT 


HON 

IN 


WILLIAM  F.  GOODLING 

OP  PBniSTLVAlHA 
HOOSB  OP  RXPRCSDITATIVIS 


TKt 

:  liunday  June  24. 1982 
•  Mr.  G  OODLING.  Mr.  Spealcer.  the 
modernkute  of  Israel  has  led  a  dan- 
gerous existence  since  its  birth  in  1948. 
The  current  conflict  In  Lebanon  is  the 
latest  In'the  string  of  battles  the  Israe- 
lis  hav«   fought   to   legitimize   their 
place  ai  a  sovereign  country  in  the 
war-tonj  Middle  East.  This  fight,  how- 
ever, sMms  to  h»ve  gone  beyond  Isra- 
el's avowed  purspose  to  clear  southern 
let>anon[ of  Palestinian  guerrillas,  thus 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  their  citi- 
zens n^ar  the   northern   border.    In 
their  zMtlous  drive  to  the  outsitirts  of 
Belnit.Tthe  Israelis  have  relentlessly 
violated  the  rights  of  the  Lebanese 
people  In  order  to  pursue  the  Palestin- 
ians.    I 

The  southern  portion  of  Lebanon 
now  appears  to  be  cleared  of  the  Pales- 
tinian ^hreat  to  northern  Israel.  The 
Israelis!  must  now  evacuate  Lebanon, 
and  return  this  country,  which  has 
sufferel  so  much  In  the  face  of  the 
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conflicts  of  others,  to  its  citizens.  Isra- 
el's continued  presence  in  Lebanon  can 
now  be  regarded  as  nothing  more  than 
out-and-out  aggression  against  the 
Lebanese  people,  something  the 
United  States,  as  a  protector  of  the 
democratic  rights  of  all  peoples, 
simply  cannot  tolerate.  I  call  on  Prime 
Minister  Begin  to  remove  Israeli 
troops  from  Lebanon  immediately,  in 
the  name  of  the  peace  which  we  have 
been  seeking  for  so  long  to  bring  to 
the  Middle  East.* 


TIME  POR  A  NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
FREEZE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  IfKW  YORK 
III  THE  HOirSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThuTsday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  excel- 
lent letter  to  the  editor  which  recently 
appeared  in  the  Citizen  Register  of  Os- 
sining,  N.Y.,  written  by  Mr.  Iving 
Lemer.  Mr.  Lemer  strongly  argues  for 
a  nuclear  weapons  freeze,  and  points 
out  the  irrational  basis  for  expanding 
our  nuclear  arsenals  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  the  United  States  already 
have  the  capability  to  destroy  each 
other  several  times  over. 
As  Mr.  Lemer  notes  in  his  essay: 
This  suicidal  numbers  game  both  coun- 
tries are  playing  with  each  other  Is  sheer 
lunacy.  Any  alternative  to  sitting  down  and 
negotiating  nuclear  disarmament  is  un- 
thinkable. We  may  have  the  right  to  risk 
our  lives,  but  do  we  have  the  right  to  risk 
the  lives  of  our  children's  children  and  their 
children's  children? 

I  conmiend  Mr.  Lemer's  important 
essay  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues: 

TiMK  POR  Nuclear  Weapons  Przize 

Mary  McGrory's  column  of  March  24  on 
the  testimony  of  the  Hiroshima  survivors  at 
a  Senate  hearing  on  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
nuclear  freeze  resolution  ought  to  be  re- 
quired reading  for  every  American:  "She 
saw  a  B29  go  by.  and  then  a  flash.  She  felt 
something  on  her  face.  She  put  her  hands 
up,  and  'my  hands  went  right  through  my 
face  ...  I  felt  as  if  I  had  lost  aU  the  bones 
In  my  body.  I  saw  a  man  without  feet,  walk- 
ing on  his  ankles.  I  passed  out.' " 

The  column  left  me  with  mixed  feelings  of 
compassion,  guilt,  fear  and  resolve.  I  could 
not  help  but  wonder  whether  Reagan  ad- 
ministration hawks  might  not  construe  this 
testimony  as  proof  that  a  "limited"  nuclear 
war  is  possible.  After  all,  these  witnesses  did 
survive.  How  many  of  them  were  able  to 
function  and  how  soon  after  the  bomb  was 
dropped,  and  how  many  could  survive  today 
and  help  fight  a  "limited"  war.  remains 
questionable.  Perhaps  it  would  be  useful,  in 
considering  the  feasibility  of  a  "survivable" 
nuclear  war,  to  review  the  following  points: 

1.  The  Hiroshima  bomb,  equal  to  30,000 
tons  of  TNT.  killed  100.000  of  the  city's 
245.000  people.  Two-thirds  of  the  buildings 
within  city  limits  were  destroyed.  Ten  thou- 
sand of  the  wounded  sought  help  in  the 
city's  largest  hospitals:  It  had  six  doctors 
and  10  nurses  left. 
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2.  An  article  In  the  New  England  Journal 
of  Medicine  describes  some  of  the  effects  of 
a  hypothetical  nuclear  attack  on  a  city  of 
3.5  million.  A  20-megaton  bomb,  1.000  times 
more  powerful  than  the  Hiroshima  bomb, 
would  level  all  buildings  within  a  four-mile 
radius.  Approximately  2.2  million  people 
would  be  killed.  Radiation  sickness,  disorien- 
tation, destruction  of  transportation,  food 
distribution  facilities,  water  supplies,  etc., 
would  leave  survivors  In  no  condition  to 
carry  on  a  "limited"  war,  nuclear  or  other- 
wise. Civil  Defense  shelters  would  become 
either  prisons  or  Incinerators. 

3.  It  Is  estimated  that  200  nuclear  war- 
heads could  wipe  out  all  of  the  cities  In  the 
U.S.  or  the  Soviet  Union.  Both  countries 
now  possess  more  than  50,000  such  war- 
heads in  rough  parity.  President  Reagan 
proposes  to  increase  our  arsenal  by  17.000 
warheads.  The  Russians  will  undoubtedly 
follow  suit. 

4.  A  first  strike  by  either  side  that  could 
wipe  out  the  other  would  Indeed  limit  a  nu- 
clear war.  but  Is.  or  ought  to  be,  unthink- 
able. The  after-effects  of  such  a  strike 
would  pose  long-range  threats  to  the  health 
and  survival  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  includ- 
ing the  country  that  delivered  It.  Aside  from 
that,  how  many  of  us  would  like  to  live  with 
the  knowledge  that  we  killed  1  million 
people,  Russians  or  otherwise? 

This  suicidal  numbers  game  both  coun- 
tries are  playing  with  each  other  is  sheer 
lunacy.  Any  alternative  to  sitting  down  and 
negotiating  nuclear  disarmament  is  un- 
thinkable. We  may  have  the  right  to  risk 
our  lives,  but  do  we  have  the  right  to  risk 
the  lives  of  our  children's  children  and  their 
children's  children? 

The  decision  to  build  these  stockpiles  of 
destruction  was  made  by  relatively  few 
people,  fewer  there  than  here.  It  Is  not 
likely  they  will  change  course  on  their  own. 
It  is  likely  the  pressures  of  mass  protest  will 
force  such  a  change.  The  Geneva  talks 
attest  to  that,  as  does  the  Kennedy-Hatfield 
resolution.  A  mutual  freeae  Is  the  idea 
whose  time  has  come.  I  urge  everyone  to 
sign  the  petitions  to  our  legislators  in  sup- 
port of  such  a  freeze.  If  1  million  Americans 
sign,  even  the  Russian  people  will  hear 
about  It.  And  then,  who  knows?— Irving 
Lemer  Harrison.* 


HAZARDOUS  WASTE  RECYCLING 


HON.  JAMES  J.  FLORIO 

OPKEW  JEKSKY 

IN  TRX  Rotrti  or  rcprbscmtatives 

TTtunday.  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  FLORIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  package  of  amend- 
ments to  the  Resource  Conservation 
and  Recovery  Act  (RCRA).  The 
amendments  address  several  legiti- 
mate concerns  that  have  been  raised 
regarding  two  provisions  of  H.R.  6307, 
the  Resource  Conservation  and  Recov- 
ery Act  Reauthorization  of  1982, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Energy  and  Commerce  Committee 
on  May  11. 1982.  House  Report  97-570. 
These  provisions  relate  to  recycling 
generally,  section  11.  and  the  burning 
of  hazardous  waste  in  boilers,  which  is 
a  specific  form  of  hazardous  waste  re- 
cycling, section  6.  It  is  my  intention  to 
offer  the  amendments  in  the  bill  being 
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introduced  today  during  floor  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  6307. 

Section  11  of  H.R.  6307  is  amended 
to  clarify  that  all  forms  of  recycling 
need  not  be  regulated;  rather,  only 
those  as  may  be  necessary  to  protect 
public  health  and  the  environment.  In 
addition,  the  amendment  stipulates 
that  only  recycled  hazardous  wastes, 
which  are  listed  or  identified  under 
section  3001  of  RCRA.  are  subject  to 
regulation. 

Section  6  of  H.R.  6307  is  simUarly 
amended  to  require  that  only  hazard- 
ous wastes  listed  or  identified  under 
3001  and  which  are  burned,  blended, 
or  distributed  as  a  fuel  are  subject  to 
notification  and  potential  regulation 
under  this  section.  Section  6  is  also 
amended  to  require  that  persons  who 
blend,  distribute,  or  bum  mixtures  of 
used  oil  and  hazardous  wastes  also  will 
be  subject  to  the  notification  require- 
ment of  section  6. 

Neither  of  these  provisions  in  origi- 
nal or  amended  form  establish  new  au- 
thority for  the  agency  in  this  area. 
Rather,  they  affirmatively  direct  the 
agency  to  exercise  existing  authority 
and  thereby  expeditiously  address  the 
nimierous  public  health  and  environ- 
mental damage  Incidents  that  have  re- 
sulted from  improper  recycling  of  haz- 
ardous wastes. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  imminent 
hazard  cases  that  have  been  brought 
under  section  7003  of  RCRA.  and  13  of 
115  priority  Superfund  sites  are  the 
result  of  improper  recycling  practices. 
Regarding  the  burning  of  hazardous 
waste  in  boilers,  it  is  estimated  that  up 
to  20  million  metric  tons  of  hazardous 
wastes  per  year  go  unregulated  by 
being  burned  in  boilers  for  purposes  of 
energy  recovery.  Twenty  million 
metric  tons  represents  roughly  one- 
half  of  the  total  amoimt  of  hazardous 
wastes  that  are  currently  regulated 
imder  RCRA.  Boile;^  frequently  do 
not  achieve  the  same  level  of  destruc- 
tion efficiency  as  hazardous  waste  in- 
cinerators, which  must  be  capable  of 
destroying  hazardous  wastes  with  an 
efficiency  of  99.99  percent.  If  these  20 
million  metric  tons  of  hazardous 
wastes  were  burned  in  boilers  with  a 
97-percent  destruction  efficiency,  na- 
tional emissions  of  hazardous  wastes 
would  be  300  times  higher  than  if 
these  same  wastes  were  burned  in  a 
RCRA-permitted  incinerator  with  a 
destruction  efficiency  of  99.99  percent. 

In  addition  to  the  potential  health 
hazar<ls  of  inefficient  hazardous  waste 
burning  and  emission,  nimierous  cases 
of  fuel  oils  being  adulterated  with  haz- 
ardous wastes  have  been  documented, 
particularly  in  the  States  of  New 
York.  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
The  practice  of  mixing  hazardous 
wastes  with  either  virgin  or  used  oil 
endangers  the  health  of  the  consumer, 
frequently  provides  less  than  the  ex- 
pected Btu  value  of  the  fuel,  and  re- 
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suits  in  accelerated  corrosion  of  the 
boiler  in  which  the  fuel  is  being 
burned. 

When  conducted  properly,  recycling 
can  be  the  preferable  method  of  haz- 
ardous waste  management,  resulting 
in  ultimate  benefit  to  the  recycler  and 
the  environment.  It  is  the  intention  of 
these  amendments  to  control  the  prac- 
tice of  recycling  as  may  be  necessary 
to  protect  public  health  and  the  envi- 
ronment, and  thereby  create  a  positive 
climate  for  recycling  practices  that  are 
consistent  with  such  protection.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  PHILIP  A.  LOOMIS. 
JR. 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

or  COLORADO 
IM  THS  HOU8X  OF  RXPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursday.  June  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Philip  A. 
Loomis,  Jr..  who  took  his  oath  of 
office  as  Commissioner  of  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission  on 
August  3.  1971.  will  retire  this  month. 
Mr.  Loomis  has  served  this  Nation 
with  great  distinction  for  more  than 
30  years  and  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  foremost  authorities  in  the  field  of 
securities  law. 

Prior  to  his  appointment  to  the 
Commission,  he  was  General  Counsel. 
In  that  capacity,  he  successfully 
argued  every  case  in  which  he  ap- 
peared before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States. 

A  career  employee  of  the  Securities 
and  Exchange  '  Commission.  Mr. 
Loomis  first  served  as  a  consultant  to 
the  staff  in  1954.  After  a  short  period 
as  a  consultant.  Mr.  Loomis  was  ap- 
pointed Associate  Director  of  the  Divi- 
sion of  Trading  and  Exchanges  in 
1955,  and  later  that  year  he  was 
named  Director.  In  1963  he  was  named 
General  Counsel  to  the  Commission 
and  served  in  that  capacity  until  his 
appointment  to  the  Commission  in 
1971.  During  Mr.  Loomis'  service  as  a 
member  of  the  staff,  he  made  major 
contributions  toward  passage  of  im- 
portant securities  legislation,  princi- 
pally the  1960  amendments  to  the  In- 
vestment Advisers  Act  of  1940.  the  Se- 
curities Act  Amendments  of  1964  and 
the  Securities  Investor  Protection  Act 
of  1970. 

In  the  course  of  his  career  at  the 
Cominission.  Mr.  Loomis  has  been 
cited  often  for  distinguished  service. 
In  1964  he  received  the  National  Civil 
Service  League  Career  Award,  fol- 
lowed in  1966  by  the  SEC  Distin- 
guished Service  Award  and  in  1971  the 
Federal  Bar  Association's  Justice  Tom 
C.  Clark  Award. 

Mr.  Loomis  was  bom  in  Colorado 
Springs.  Colo..  June  11.  1915.  He  re- 
ceived his  A.B.  degree  with  highest 
honors  from  Princeton  University  in 
1938  and  his  LL.B.  degree  cum  laude 
from  Yale  Law  School. 
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Mr.  I^mis  was  admitted  to  the  Cali- 
fomia^ar  in  1941  and  the  Supreme 
Court  Bar  in  1955.  He  practiced  law 
with  tqe  Los  Angeles  firm  of  O'Mel- 
veny  So  Myers  in  1941  and  from  1946 
to  1954.  Prom  1942  to  1944  he  was  an 
attorney  with  the  Office  of  Price  Ad- 
ministntion  and  served  as  associate 
counsel  for  Northrop  Aircraft,  Inc. 
(now  Northrop  Corp.)  from  1944  to 
1946.    J 

As  ciiairman  of  the  subcommittee 
having  i  jurisdiction  over  the  Federal 
securities  laws.  I  would  like  to  express 
my  aik>reciation  for  the  dedicated 
serviceTrendered  by  Mr.  Loomis  over 
the  years,  and  for  the  legacy  he  leaves 
those  og  us  who  will  be  concerned  with 
the  sedurities  laws  and  the  American 
capital  markets  in  future  years.* 


IS  TB 


•  Mr 

weekeiid 
lumbia 


E  UNITED  STATES  READY 
FOR  UNISPACE  '82 


iON.  NEWT  GINGRICH 

OP  CEOHCIA 
IN  I^E  HOUSE  OF  REFRESENTATIVCS 

Thursday,  June  24,  19S2 

QINGRICH.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
_.  America's  Space  Shuttle  Co- 
is  scheduled  for  its  fourth  and 
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and  others  ire  going  to  the  conference 
with  coheijent  national  space  strate- 
gies. 

We.  on  tne  other  hand,  are  not.  If 
the  pattern  of  recent  years  holds  true, 
we  will  clilig  to  our  naive  hope  that 
the  conference  will  be  a  nonpolitical 
intematiorial  exposition  of  space  tech- 
nologies, rither  than  a  staged  attack 
on  the  United  States  by  the  Jackal  rep- 
resentatives of  puny  dictatorships. 

But  if  tt^  U.S.  delegation  took  with 
it  a  fraction  of  the  political  savoir 
faire  of  this  House,  we  could  win  the 
war  of  ideM-  An  active  selling  of  our 
Nation's  unchallenged  record  of  tech- 
nology trahsfer  and  international  co- 
operation with  Third  World  and  other 
nations  wpuld  totally  preempt  the 
two-faced  haranguing  of  the  Soviets 
and  their  puppet  client  states. 

I  am  introducing  into  the  Record 
today  an  excellent  article  by  Ben 
Bova.  the  editorial  director  of  Omni 
magazine,  on  the  Unispace  '82  Confer- 
ence and  related  space  activities  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Bova  has  one  of  the 
clearest  aiid  most  dynamic  visions  of 
how  and  vhy  our  Nation  must  take 
the  "high!  road"  into  space,  and  I 
strongly  dommend  his  article  to  my 
colleagues. 


final  night.  After  that,  it  will  go  oper- 
ational and  once  again  the  United 
States  ,is  left  without  a  "next  step"  to 
focus  bur  space  effort.  Many  ideas 
have  qeen  discussed,  to  be  sure,  most 
notabl)r  the  development  of  a  "perma- 
nent manned  presence  in  space,"  but 
no  commitments  made  as  yet. 

Accok-ding  to  a  recent  Office  of 
Technology  study,  the  lack  of  stronger 
public  I  and  private  efforts  will  cause 
the  Uiiited  States  to— 

Lose  lu  preeminence  in  space  applications 
during  the  1980'8.  Both  technological  and 
commefical  leadership  are  at  stake.  The 
U.S.  l«kdership  positions  will  depend  not 
only  oT  even  primarily  on  spending  more 
Rioney]  but  on  effectively  allocating  our 
technioal.  financial,  and  institutional  re- 
sources to  meet  International  competition. 

In  ither  words,  our  Nation's  new- 
bom  space  enterprise— a  baby  com- 
pared to  our  older  steel  and  auto  in- 
dustries—may soon  fall  behind  the  Eu- 
ropeafss  and  Japanese.  We  will  have 
lost  olir  lead  because  we  did  not  have 
the  foresight  to  make  a  sound  econom- 
ic investment  in  our  future— and  be- 
cause we  thought  Apollo  was  a  circus 
stunt,  rather  than  the  first  step  along 
the  road  to  freedom,  hope,  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

And  what  are  our  economic  and  mili- 
taJ^  Competitors  doing  while  we  floun- 
der ir»  our  sea  of  indecisions?  They  are 
accelerating  their  pace,  of  course.  And 
they  tare  painstakingly  preparing  for 
the  rnited  Nation's  Second  Confer- 
ence Ton  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer 
Space  this  August  in  Vienna  (Unispace 
'82).  Quite  ready  to  play  the  political 
hardlall  which  is  the  essence  of  U.N. 
confo^nces,   the  Soviets,  Europeans, 


S9VICT  Space  Oppensivc 
(By  Ben  Bova) 
The  year  is  1983.  The  U.S.  space  shuttle 
Challenger  |s  in  orbit  on  its  first  test  flight. 
Its  sister  ship  Columbia,  is  being  checked 
out  at  Kennedy  Space  Flight  Center  in 
preparation  for  its  sixth  mission. 

Disaster  krikes  without  warning:  A  pair  of 
explosions  rip  through  Challenger,  destroy- 
ing the  rocket  engines  at  iU  Ull  and  blowing 
off  the  barn-door  hatches  of  the  payload 
bay.  The  skip  tumbles  wildly  until  iU  two- 
man  crew  grimly  brings  it  back  under  con- 
trol. The  aatronauU  are  alive  and  unharmed 
except  forkome  bruises.  But  Challenger  is 
crippled  aid  unable  to  return  safely  to 
Earth.         . 

Suddenly  Moscow  broadcasU  an  electrify- 
ing message:  "In  keeping  with  the  terms  of 
the  1972  (invention  on  Rescue  of  Cosmo- 
nauts, the  j  Soviet  Union  has  dispatched  a 
rescue  mission  to  the  damaged  American 
pinte  spacecraft  Challenger." 

The  world  watches  worriedly  as  cosmo- 
nauU  In  two  Soyuz-T  spacecraft  reach  Chal- 
lenger and  return  the  Americans  safely  to 
Earth.  Inside  the  Soviet  Union. 

The  media  are  already  buzzing  with  sto- 
ries leaked  from  Washington  that  Challeng- 
er was  destroyed  not  by  an  accident  but  by 
Soviet  misales  fired  from  a  satellite. 

Then  M^cow  makes  a  new  announce- 
ment: The  American  astronauu  are  safe, 
but  they  wllll  not  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  until  some  comprehensive  agree- 
ments about  outer  space  are  signed.  After 
all.  Moscob  asserts,  everyone  knows  that 
these  astronauts  are  military  officers  whose 
mission  In  space  was  to  spy  on  the  USSR 
and  steal  Soviet  reconnaissance  satellites. 

The  miliary  calls  it  "taking  the  high 
ground."  Diplomats  refer  to  It  as  "seizing 
the  inltlafive."  Whichever  you  prefer,  the 
Soviet  Union  has  launched  a  major  diplo- 
matic an4  military  offensive  against  the 
American  space  program,  and  particularly 
against  the  space  shuttles.  The  foregoing 
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scenario  could  soon  come  true.  Two  critical 
elements  of  such  a  crisis  are  already  falling 
into  place: 

The  more  obvious  is  a  dramatic  advance  in 
Soviet  space  weaponry.  The  U.S.  govern- 
ment has  not  officially  confirmed  reports 
that  the  Soviet  satellite  Cosmos  1267  carries 
missiles  capable  of  destroying  other  satel- 
lites. But  privately  some  Reagan  Adminis- 
tration sources  concede  that  stories  leaked 
in  Aviation  Week  magazine  last  autumn  are 
true:  Cosmos  1267  U  an  orbiUl  battle  sU- 
tion  that  might  well  down  an  American 
shuttle. 

The  other  element,  no  less  dangerous,  is 
diplomatic.  Next  month  (August  9-22)  the 
United  Nations  will  convene  its  Unispace  82 
conference  in  Vienna.  It  promises  to  turn 
the  city  of  political  intrigue  into  the  site  of 
a  propaganda  circus. 

The  Russians,  it  seems,  hope  to  convince 
the  Third  World,  and  as  much  of  Europe 
and  the  Western  Hemisphere  as  possible, 
that  the  U.S.  space  program  is  no  more  than 
a  tool  of  Pentagon  strategy  and  that  the 
space  shuttle  is  exclusively  a  military  vehi- 
cle. If  they  can  accomplish  that,  they  may 
force  the  United  States  to  limit  its  space  ex- 
plorations drastically.  At  the  very  least  the 
Russians  can  then  Justify  their  own  system- 
atic militarization  of  space. 

Soviet  engineers  have  been  worlcing  on 
space  weaponry  for  years.  The  1963  Nuclear 
Test  Ban  Treaty  prohibits  placing  nuclear 
weapons  in  space,  and  the  1967  Outer  Space 
Treaty  bars  placing  "weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction" In  orbit  and  building  military 
bases  on  the  moon.  Both  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  have  ratified  these 
treaties.  But.  as  James  Oberg.  a  frequent 
contributor  to  Omni  and  the  author  of  Red 
Star  in  Orbit  (Random  House),  says.  'Ten 
years  ago  Soviet  space  engineers  .  .  .  flight- 
tested  a  vehicle  for  carrying  nuclear  war- 
heads into  orbit  and  back.  Western  observ- 
ers called  it  the  FOBS  Ifractional-orbit- 
bombardment  system].  .  .  .  Since  the 
system  as  tested  never  made  a  complete  pass 
around  the  Earth,  some  U.S  Government 
space  lawyers  haggled  that  the  payload  was 
not  really  in  orbit'  and  hence  was  not  a  vio- 
lation of  the  .  .  .  Outer  Space  Treaty." 

For  the  past  IS  years  the  Russians  also 
have  been  testing  a  "hunter-killer"  antisat- 
ellite  system.  It  consists  of  a  simple  bomb 
maneuvered  into  orbit  alongside  its  intend- 
ed victim.  When  the  bomb  explodes,  shrap- 
nel riddles  Its  target  like  a  shotgun  blast. 
This  hunter-killer  system  was  the  first 
active  weapon  ever  put  in  orbit.  So  far  as  Is 
known,  it  has  been  used  to  date  only  In  tests 
against  Soviet  target  satellites.  Some  ob- 
servers have  theorized,  however,  that  the 
Soviet  A-sat  may  have  been  responsible  for 
the  mysterious  disappearance  of  an  RCA 
communications  satellite  in  early  December 
1979. 

No  treaty  prohibits  placing  such  weapons 
of  pinpoint  destruction  in  orbit.  In  fact, 
spurred  by  the  Soviet  threat,  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  is  developing  an  antisatellite  weapon 
to  be  carried  by  an  F-16  fighter  and  fired 
into  space  like  an  antiaircraft  missile.  Both 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  United  SUtes  are 
working  on  such  high-energy-beam  weapons 
as  lasers  and  particle-beam  weapons  as 
lasers  and  particle-beam  accelerators. 

Beam  weapons  and  missiles  such  as  those 
reportedly  carried  by  Cosmos  1267  are  os- 
tensibly designed  to  attack  only  other  satel- 
lites or  rocket  boosters.  But  such  weapons 
might  eventually  become  powerful  and  ac- 
curate enough  to  attack  targeU  on  the 
ground. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

While  the  Russians'  work  on  space  weap- 
ons is  well  esUbllshed.  their  political  cam- 
paign is  relatively  new.  It  required  a  rapid 
about-face  in  Soviet  policy.  When  President 
Carters  represenutives  at  the  SALT  II 
talks  several  years  ago  proposed  to  ban  all 
weapons  from  space,  the  Soviet  negotiators 
refused  even  to  consider  the  idea.  They 
quickly  abandoned  this  stance  when  they 
realized  that  the  shuttle  would  be  a  success. 
Soviet  news  coverage  of  Columbia's  first 
flight,  in  April  1981.  reflected  the  tactical 
change.  Soviet  news  reports  never  men- 
tioned the  shuttle's  size,  weight,  and  orbit. 
Instead,  article  after  article  drummed  on 
the  military  nature  of  the  shuttle  and  IU 
planned  missions. 

Red  Star,  the  official  newspaper  of  the 
Red  Army,  declared  that  "Pentagon  [offi- 
cials] are  gleefully  rubbing  their  hands. 
After  all  .  .  .  the  Pentagon  sees  the  shuttle 
in  the  role  of  an  omnipotent  and  insatiable 
space  pirate." 

A  few  days  after  Columbia's  first  flight. 
Soviet  President  Leonid  Brezhnev  piously 
prayed.  "May  the  shoreless  cosmic  ocean  be 
pure  and  free  of  weapons  of  any  kind." 

And  in  May  1981  General  Alexel  A. 
L«onov.  chief  of  the  Soviet  cosmonaut 
corps,  declared  in  a  speech  in  Ulan  Bator. 
Outer  Mongolia,  that  a  satellite  has  the 
right  to  fly  over  the  territory  of  another 
nation  only  for  peaceful  purposes.  Leonov. 
the  first  man  to  walk  in  space  and  the  com- 
mander of  the  Russian  half  of  the  Joit:t 
Apollo-Soyuz  mission  in  1975,  implied  that 
military  satellites  are  fair  game  for  Soviet 
antisatellite  weapons. 

The  new  Soviet  line  became  clear  In 
August  1981.  when  the  Soviet  delegation  to 
the  United  Nations  called  for  a  total  ban  on 
all  weapons  in  space.  They  referred  specifi- 
cally to  the  American  antisatellite  system  as 
a  violation  of  the  principle  that  space 
should  be  free  of  all  weapons.  They  also  de- 
scribed the  space  shuttle  as  a  weapon. 

Soviet  diplomacy  scored  heavily  at  the 
September  1981  meeting  of  the  Internation- 
al Astronautical  Federation,  in  Rome.  At 
the  sessions  sponsored  by  the  International 
Institute  of  Space  Law,  the  Soviet  delega- 
tion gave  a  series  of  papers  outlining  their 
policies  and  characterizing  the  U.S.  space 
program  as  strictly  a  military  operation. 

B.  C.  Dudakov,  a  ranking  Soviet  space 
lawyer,  prepared  a  paper  that  spelled  out 
his  country's  position: 

"American  strategists'  plans  as  regards 
handling  other  sUtes'  satellites  in  orbit  can 
be  characterised  as  piratic  in  essence.  It 
seems  as  though  some  people  are  striving 
for  the  'laurels'  of  such  notorious  sea-pi- 
rates of  the  past  as  John  Hawkins,  Francis 
Drake,  and  Walter  Railey  (slcl.  " 

Dudakov  himself  missed  the  meeting,  a 
fate  that  often  befalls  Russians  who  wish  to 
travel  outside  the  Soviet  Union.  But  his 
paper  carried  on  for  him:  "Without  the  con- 
sent of  the  sUte  holding  Jurisdiction  over 
the  space  object  In  orbit,  not  a  single  sUte  is 
permitted  either  to  investigate  using  its  own 
spacecraft  the  satellites  of  other  states,  or 
to  get  too  close  to  them,  violating  a  certain 
dUtance  limit.  .  . 

The  Russians  had  drawn  a  line:  No  one 
could  touch  their  satellites.  Inspect  them,  or 
even  get  within  an  unspecified  distance  of 
them.  They  apparently  feared— or  wanted 
others  to  believe— that  the  space  shuttle 
would  be  used  to  Inspect  or  dismantle  their 
satellites,  or  even  to  snatch  them  from 
orbit. 

The  Russians  underscored  this  line  with 
several   other    fascinating   poinu.   At   the 
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same  meeting  Dr.  Vladlen  S.  Vereshchetin. 
a  member  of  the  Soviet  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences' branch  on  law.  called  for  a  program 
to  strengthen  and  codify  international  space 
law.  Among  the  new  issues  that  Vereshche- 
tin raised  was  the  idea  of  setting  up  an 
international  agency  to  oversee  the  rescue 
of  astronauts  and  cosmonauta  In  distress 
and  their  return  to  their  home  countries. 
Ominously  he  also  said  that  military  astro- 
nauts might  not  be  returned  as  quickly  as  ci- 
vilians. 

Arthur  M.  Dula,  a  Houston  attorney  who 
specializes  in  space  law  and  who  Is  the 
chairman  of  the  American  Bar  Association's 
Section  of  Science  and  Technology,  notes 
that  It  was  the  Russians  who  originally  in- 
sisted that  rescued  cosmonauts  be  returned 
immediately— even  if  they  ask  for  political 
asylum  in  the  rescuers'  nation.  This  provi- 
sion at  the  Russians  insistence  was  written 
Into  the  1972  accord  on  the  rescue  and 
return  of  astronauts. 

The  new  position  suggests  that  a  military 
astronaut  might  not  be  treated  as  a  civilian 
would,  that  he  might  even  be  detained.  On 
the  surface  this  hardly  seems  to  the  Soviet 
Union's  advantage.  Their  cosmonauts  are 
military  officers,  there  are  far  fewer  civil- 
ians in  the  cosmonaut  corps  than  among 
American  astronauts.  But  in  the  wonder- 
land of  international  politics  and  Soviet 
propaganda,  the  Russians  can  picture  space 
ventures  In  any  way  that  sulu  them.  Their 
fllghU.  manned  by  members  of  the  Red 
Army,  can  be  defined  as  peaceful  and  non- 
military,  while  any  American  space  mission, 
even  those  flown  solely  by  civilian  astro- 
naute.  can  be  designated  military  In  pur- 
pose. 

"The  consistent  Russian  theme."  Dula 
says,  "has  been  either  to  forbid  or  to  Impede 
private  enterprise  in  space."  Now,  he  wor- 
ries, after  defining  the  shuttle  as  a  danger- 
ous weapon,  the  Russians  "are  ready  to  Jus- 
tify the  use  of  military  force  against  the 
shuttle." 

How  much  of  a  military  threat  Is  the  shut- 
tle? According  to  astronaut  John  Young, 
not  much.  "The  space  shuttle  is  not  a  mili- 
tary weapon,  any  more  than  a  truck  is  a 
military  weapon."  says  Columbia'*  first 
command  pilot.  "The  shuttle  is  a  truck.  You 
can  put  lots  of  different  things  into  It." 

About  one  third  of  all  shuttle  fllghu 
planned  through  1989  will  carry  Defense 
Department  payloads.  Most  are  communica- 
tions and  reconnaissance  satellites,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  has  no  plans  to  launch 
armed  satellites.  Congress  and  the  White 
House  are  debating  whether  to  begin  work 
on  a  laser  "battle  sUtion"  in  orbit- an  idea 
recently  endorsed  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office— but  such  exotic  weaponry  seems 
to  be  at  least  a  full  decade  away. 

Yet  astronaut  Young  is  convinced  that 
space  will  eventually  become  a  miliUry 
arena.  Men  in  a  space  station,  he  points  out, 
could  watch  earthly  battles  and  make  deci- 
sions without  delay.  Ground-based  planners 
must  have  vast  amounts  of  satellite  data  re- 
layed to  the  ground,  then  send  their  orders 
back  to  communications  satellites  for  trans- 
mission—a slow  and  difficult  process. 

This  possibility  alone  is  enough  to  spur 
the  Soviet  campaign  against  the  shuttle. 
The  next  round  will  come  at  Unispace  82.  As 
usual,  the  United  States  is  far  behind  In  iU 
preparations— in  this  case  because  it  was  not 
until  the  last  moment  that  our  government 
decided  to  attend  the  conference  at  all. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  is  to  pro- 
mote the  use  of  space  technology,  primarily 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Third  World.  Those 
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nations  have  already  pushed  the  Moon 
Treaty,  the  Law  of  the  Sea  Treaty,  and 
other  preparations  for  "a  new  world  eco- 
nomic order."  Their  goal  is  to  gain  the  bene- 
fits of  technology  developed  in  the  industri- 
alized nations— by  international  fiat  rather 
than  free  trade.  Unlspace  82  Is  Just  one  fur- 
ther step  in  this  direction. 

One  Third  World  aim  is  to  esUblish  a 
UK.  agency  to  monitor— and  govern- all 
space  activities.  At  the  Vienna  conference 
the  Third  World  countries  want  to  explore 
such  political  issues  as  the  militarization  of 
space,  ownership  of  the  geosynchronous 
orbit,  and  control  of  data  from  Landsats  and 
other  observation  satellites. 

Dr.  Jerry  Orey.  who  in  January  was  ap- 
pointed a  deputy  secretary-general  for  the 
conference,  observes  that  "these  U.N.  con- 
ferences are  political  in  nature,  not  techni- 
cal." Yet  at  previous  meetings  the  United 
States  has  limited  Itself  almost  exclusively 
to  technical  presentations.  As  a  result,  both 
the  U.S.S.R.  and  the  Third  World  have 
scored  important  political  and  propaganda 
victories  at  America's  expense. 

Because  of  this,  it  might  be  tempting  to 
view  America's  early  decision  to  boycott  the 
Vienna  conference  as  a  wise  refusal  to  Join 
in  an  attack  on  its  own  national  interests.  In 
fact,  the  cause  was  simple  politics.  With, 
perhaps,  some  masterful  orchestration  from 
the  Soviet  Union. 

In  the  U.N.  hierarchy,  responsibility  for 
Unlspace  82  falls  to  the  director  of  the 
Outer  Space  Affairs  Division  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Peaceful  Uses  of  Outer  Space. 
When  Unlspace  82  was  first  put  on  the  U.N. 
calendar,  the  division's  head  was  Lubos 
Perek,  of  Czechoslovakia.  His  deputy  was 
Marvin  Robinson,  an  American. 

Perek's  five-year  term  was  up  in  May  1981, 
and,  according  to  normal  U.N.  procedures, 
he  would  have  been  succeeded  by  his 
deputy.  But  the  Russians  claimed  that  they 
had  a  verbal  agreement  with  the  United 
States  to  replace  Perek  with  another  Czech. 
They  nominated  Victor  Kopal.  The  United 
States  denied  any  agreement  and  opposed 
the  Russian  idea  the  U.N.  positions  should 
be  "hereditary,"  that  a  position  held  by  a 
Czech  must  always  go  to  another  Czech. 

Kurt  Waldheim  was  then  running  for  re- 
election as  U.N.  secretary-general,  and  he 
wanted  votes,  not  enemies.  He  refused  to 
decide  the  matter.  As  the  Impasse  deepened, 
the  United  States  announced  that  it  would 
not  attend  Unlspace  82  unless  a  satisfactory 
decision  was  reached. 

By  December  31,  Waldheim's  bid  for  re- 
election was  dead,  and  he  finally  appointed 
Robinson  acting  chief  of  the  Outer  Space 
Affairs  Division.  The  American  will  become 
the  full-fledged  head  of  the  division  on  the 
day  that  Unlspace  82  convenes.  Kopal  will 
be  his  deputy. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  Halg  then 
decided  that  the  United  States  will  attend 
Unlspace  82  after  all.  NASA  Administrator 
James  E.  Beggs  will  lead  the  American  dele- 
gation. 

Attorney  Dula  is  anything  but  optimistic 
that  the  United  SUtes  will  fare  better  in 
Vienna  than  in  previous  conferences.  For 
one  thing,  the  United  States  agreed  to 
attend  only  at  the  last  moment.  Its  repre- 
sentatives have  been  forced  to  squeeze  two 
years  of  preparation  into  less  than  eight 
months.  Dr.  Orey  has  high  praise  for  Ken 
Pederson,  NASA's  director  of  international 
affairs,  and  his  assistant,  James  Morrison. 
They  are,  he  says,  "doing  a  fantastic  Job"  in 
getting  ready  for  the  meeting  on  such  short 
notice.  Yet  it  remains  an  enormous  task  to 
be  accomplished  in  haste. 


EXT  iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

But  Dlila's  real  concern  is  that  the  Ameri- 
can emissaries  simply  are  not  prepared  for 
an  attack  on  the  U.S.  space  program.  As 
Orey  s^s  it,  the  Russians  have  been  far 
from  hostile  in  the  United  Nations.  "Their 
position  in  this  conference  is  roughly  the 
same  as'  ours,"  he  believes.  "Both  iiations 
oppose  more  U.N.  bureaucracy."  East-bloc 
industrial  nations  as  well  as  the  West,  he 
says,  prefer  agreements  between  individual 
nations  to  the  U.N.  machinery  that  the 
Third  Wlorld  wants  to  create. 

Yet  ct^nflicts  between  East  and  West  are 
far  moi^  frequent  than  attempts  to  seek 
common  goals.  The  story  of  the  NOOs— 
nongovernmental  organizations— at  the 
Vienna  tneeting  is  a  case  in  point.  At  U.N. 
conferences,  not  only  national  delegations 
but  private,  nonprofit  groups  are  invited  to 
air  their  views.  Their  presence  has  long  em- 
barrassed delegations  from  countries  in 
which  organizations  are  either  govemment- 
s|x>nsor*d  or  prohibited.  Unlspace  83  nearly 
had  to  jdo  without  these  private  partici- 
pants.   I 

David  Webb,  an  activist  who  founded  the 
Campaign  for  Space  Political  Action  Com- 
mittee, worked  hard  to  get  American  NOOs 
into  tht  Vienna  conference.  When  it  ap- 
peared Chat  the  United  States  would  not  be 
represented  at  all,  he  formed  a  group  called 
U.S.  Space  82  as  a  rallying  point  for  private 
Americar  participants.  In  November  1981 
the  United  Nations  made  him  chairman  of 
all  NOO  activities  at  the  Unlspace  confer- 
ence.     I 

Neithv  the  world  body  nor  the  participat- 
ing nations  have  been  willing  to  contribute 
money  tt>  support  the  NCO  effort,  however. 
Webb  soes  Soviet  interference  at  work.  "The 
Soviet  bloc  did  not  want  NOOs  at  the  con- 
ference In  the  first  place."  he  says.  "There 
are  no  ifOOs  In  the  Soviet  system:  every- 
thing is  state-sponsored.  They  are  very  wor- 
ried about  NOOs,  because  it  is  the  one  area 
they  cannot  control." 

As  a  Hesult.  all  NOOs  at  the  Vienna  con- 
ference will  be  supported  by  voluntary  do- 
nations. Webb  has  organized  day-long  semi- 
nars on  space  and  the  environment,  remote 
sensing,  communications,  education,  private 
in  space,  space  transportation, 
from  space. 
fOOs  will  also  devote  a  day  to  the 
itlon  of  space.  Considered  too 
landle  by  the  governmental  dele- 
gates, siace  demilitarization  was  deliberate- 
ly left  off  the  agenda  at  the  U.N.  conference 
lament,  held  in  New  York  City  in 
1.  Vienna  Is  the  only  place  where 
lect  will  be  discussed  in  an  interna- 
tional f#rum. 

As  tlie  Vienna  conference  approaches. 
Soviet  Planners  can  view  their  work  with 
satisfaction.  By  branding  the  U.S.  space 
shuttle  I  a  tool  of  military  "piracy,"  they 
have  undercut  one  of  America's  most  spec- 
tacular achievements.  They  have  delayed 
American  preparations  for  Unlspace  82  and 
have  ci[lppled  participation  by  the  NOOs. 
They  have  prepared  world  opinion  for  the 
idea  th»t  the  entire  U.S.  space  effort  is  a 
military  program  and  that  peace-loving  Rus- 
sians have  the  right  to  destroy  the  satellites 
of  other  nations— including  the  manned 
shuttlc'-ln  order  to  protect  their  own.  Most 
ominous  of  all,  they  may  well  have  missiles 
aboard  Cosmos  1287  capable  of  carrying  out 
that  thi'eat. 

The  tJnlted  States,  with  no  weapons  in 
orbit,  ii  in  the  position  of  defending  its  In- 
tentions and  trying  to  explain  to  the  world 
that  the  shuttle  Is  not  a  military  weapon.  It 
is  not.  1  lut  it  may  be  a  military  target.* 
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HOW.  MICKEY  LELAND 

OP  TEXAS 
IN  THE  llOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\  \nday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  LEL  \ND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  in- 
serting in  the  CoNCRKSsioNAL  Record 
the  second  part  of  a  report  by  Alan 
Nairn  of  the  Council  of  Hemispheric 
Affairs  on  the  activities  of  the  U.S.  fi- 
nancial sector  in  Guatemala.  The  first 
part  of  tljis  report  appeared  in  the 
record  on  June  16. 1982. 1  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  take  the  time  to  study  this 
valuable  report. 

TfX  BOA  IN  OCATDIALA 

The  Bank  of  America  is  also  a  prominent 
member  of  (he  American  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce in  Oliatemala  (Am  Cham),  Itself  a 
tainted  institution  which  represents  some 
200  U.S.  fir^  and  has  also  lobbied  exten- 
sively in  Wiphington  to  renew  U.S.  military 
aid  to  Ouat^mala.  Such  assistance  was  ter- 
minated In  1977  in  compliance  with  congres- 
sionally  mandated  human  rights  laws.  Last 
fall.  Am  CHam  presented  Congress  with  a 
shopping  list  of  weapons  and  ammunition  it 
was  requestihg  on  behalf  of  the  Ouatemalan 
military. 

Am  Cham  has  been  represented  in  con- 
gressional liearings  by  Edward  Carrette, 
who  turned  down  Oen.  Lucas'  request  to  be 
the  Ouatemalan  ambassador  to  Washington 
on  the  grouf ds  that  he  would  be  more  effec- 
tive speaking  as  a  private  citizen.  When 
Guatemala  ran  an  eight-page  full  color 
spread  in  nme  promoting  investment  and 
tourism.  Am  Cham  financed  part  of  the 
cost.  When  a  prominent  human  rights  orga- 
nization sent  Its  February  1981  report  docu- 
menting thq  coordination  of  "death  squads " 
htemalan  government  to  Am 
it  to  express  its  concern  to  the 
{Am  Cham  declined.  Instead,  it 
listing  to  Congress  that  the 
government  should  not  be 
chastised  fat  the  multltide  of  charges  of  re- 
pression.     I 

In  April  1980,  Am  Cham's  president  at  the 
time,  Thomto  Mooney.  delivered  a  speech  to 
corporate  esecutlves  in  New  York  in  which 
he  outlined  (different  approaches  to  dealing 
with  politic^  dissidence  In  Guatemala  and 
Latin  America  in  general: 

"The  (Carter)  State  E>epartment  opposed 
the  use  of  tiolance  as  a  weapon  to  subdue 
the  leftist-oriented  groups  which  seek  to 
depose  Guatemala's  government.  It  Is,  above 
all.  opposed  to  non-official  exercise  of  vio- 
lence. Spol^esmen  for  the  Department  of 
State  feel  tiiat  privately  controlled  and  fi- 
nanced ""de^th  squads"  only  serve  to  incite 
the  people  against  the  established  order  and 
motivate  them  to  support  the  communists. 
There  is  another  point  of  view  that  contends 
that  the  oitly  feasible  way  is  to  destroy  It 
quickly.  Argentina  and  Chile  are  demonstrat- 
ed as  natioris  which  used  this  approach  with 
considerable  effectiveness  and  have  gone  on 
to  become  among  Latin  America's  most  sta- 
ble and  successful  countries." 

In  word  and  deed.  Am  Cham  has  Indicated 
Its  support  for  the  latter  course.  When  37 
university  ^udents  and  peasants  peacefully 
occupied  th  t  Spanish  Embassy  In  Guatema- 
la City  on  January  31.  1980,  to  bring  inter- 
national att  ention  to  alleged  atrocities  being 
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committed  by  the  army  against  Indian  com- 
munities, security  forces  inunediately  sur- 
rounded the  premises,  invaded  the  building 
in  defiance  of  the  Spanish  ambassador's 
orders,  and  Instigated  a  fire  In  which  all  of 
the  protesters  and  two  high-ranking  Guate- 
malan officials  perished.  When  an  article  in 
Time  sulisequently  conferred  blame  for  the 
tragedy  on  the  security  forces,  Mooney  him- 
self penned  an  angry  letter  in  which  he  de- 
nounced the  protesters  as  "terrorists"  who 
received  their  Just  desserU.  "The  letter  toUl- 
ly  Ignored  the  fact  that  the  invasion  was  in 
flagrant  violation  of  international  laws 
guaranteeing  the  territorial  Integrity  of  em- 
bassies and  was  directly  contradicted  by  the 
Spanish  ambassador's  version  of  what  had 
happened. 

The  BOA'S  record  of  economic,  political 
and  military  ties  to  one  of  the  world's  most 
notorious  regimes  and  its  lobbying  efforts 
that  paralleled  those  of  Am  Cham,  were  the 
subject  of  Audrey  Smock's  inquiries  and 
John  Fauvre's  concern.  Smock  was  writing 
on  behalf  of  six  religious  organizations 
which  hold  stock  in  Bank  of  America  and 
wanted  more  information  on  the  bank's  role 
In  Guatemala.  When  Fauvre  responded 
without  detailed  information  and  instead  as- 
serted that  the  bank's  Guatemalan  activi- 
ties were  consistent  with  Its  policy  of 
"avoiding  involvement,  or  even  the  appear- 
ance of  Involvement,  in  the  local  political 
process."  the  religious  investors  decided  to 
file  a  stockholder  resolution  requesting  a 
full  report  to  all  the  bank's  shareholders. 

The  prospect  of  a  public  confrontation  on 
Guatemala  at  the  bank's  annual  meeting  in- 
spired a  high-powered  campaign  to  dissuade 
the  religious  mvestors  from  proceeding  with 
their  resolution.  "We've  rarely  seen  a  corpo- 
ration which  has  acted  so  threatened  by  a 
stockholder  resolution."  says  Robert  Morris 
of  the  Interfaith  Center  on  Corporate  Re- 
sponsibility (ICCR).  "The  Bank  of  America 
corporate  secretary  even  tried  to  intimidate 
one  of  the  religious  investors  by  asking  that 
they  seriously  consider  what  would  happen 
to  their  repiesentatlves  in  Guatemala 
should  the  stockholder  action  be  made 
public."  (Morris  adds  that,  the  bank's  warn- 
ings notwithstanding,  none  of  the  six 
groups  currently  have  personnel  in  Guate- 
mala). 

The  Churches  persisted  in  seeking  a  dis- 
closure In  spite  of  such  pressure.  BOA  re- 
sponded by  petitioning  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC)  to  strike  the 
resolution  from  the  annual  meeting  agenda 
on  the  grounds  that  the  bank  would 
produce  a  report  on  Its  own  without  submit- 
ting the  matter  to  public  debate.  The  inves- 
tors reacted  cautiously. 

"We  would  like  to  be  encouraged,"  says 
Morris,  "but  we've  already  had  a  long  ex- 
change of  letters  and  calls  and  they  have 
yet  to  give  us  any  factual  detail,  so  we  have 
to  seriously  question  whether  they'll  pro- 
vide a  full  disclosure." 

Regardless  of  how  the  SEC  rules  on  the 
technicalities  of  Including  the  resolution  in 
the  printed  agenda,  the  religious  groups 
have  decided  to  raise  the  Issue  at  the  Bank's 
annual  meeting  and  in  public  forums 
around  the  country.  Smock  compares  the 
Bank  of  America's  position  to  that  of  banks 
which  lend  to  the  apartheid  government  of 
South  Africa.  "The  underlying  Issue  is  the 
propriety  of  the  largest  bank  in  the  nation 
reputedly  having  such  strong  political  ties 
with  the  most  brutal  regime  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica."* 
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DINNER    OP    THE    COUNCIL    ON 
HUMAN  UNDERSTANDING, 

HOLYOKE.  MASS. 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSAcmrscrrs 
IN  THE  HOt7SE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.   CONTE.   Mr.   Speaker,   under 

leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 

Record,  I  include  the  following: 

Remakks    op    the    Honorabu    Silvio    O. 

CoNTS   at   Dimtn   op   the   Council   on 

Human  Undkkstandinc.  Holtoke.  Mass.. 

June  20, 1982 

Good  evening,  ladies  and  gentlemen.  It's  a 
real  pleasure  to  be  with  you  to  share  in  the 
glory  of  the  accomplishments  of  the  man  we 
are  honoring  tonight. 

You  know,  it  would  be  easy  for  me  to  talk 
about  Bill  Dwight  if  he  were  Just  a  newspa- 
perman. I  could  call  on  H.  L.  Mencken  for  a 
few  good  dry  quotes  on  the  Joys  of  Journal- 
ism, or  cite  Bill's  achievements  and  awards 
garnered  In  his  tenure  at  the  Transcript  and 
other  newspapers.  Or.  I  could  talk  about 
Bill  the  politician— the  alderman,  the 
county  commissioner,  and  national  conven- 
tion delegate— or.  Bill  the  businessman,  or 
Bill  the  educator. 

But,  in  discussing  any  of  these  topics,  any- 
thing I  could  say  would  surely  fall  short  as 
true  reflection  of  this  man  and  his  life's 
works.  It  is  at  times  like  these  that  I  really 
wish  I  were  a  great  poet  or  orator.  But  even 
If  I  possessed  the  gifU  of  MUton  or  Webster. 
I  know  that  I  would  not  be  able  to  find  the 
words  to  capture  the  spirit  of  this  man,  to 
describe  his  commitment  and  contributions, 
and  convey  the  warm  affection  and  admira- 
tion we  all  hold  toward  him. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  best  way  to 
praise  a  truly  deserving  person  is  to  be  com- 
pletely objective,  and  I  find  it  next  to  im- 
possible to  be  objective  about  Bill.  From  a 
personal  aspect,  he  has  been  a  close  and 
valued  friend  to  me  for  as  many  years  as  I 
can  remember.  From  a  professional  stand- 
point, he  has  been  a  reliable  mentor,  and  an 
invaluable  source  of  strength,  support  and 
advice. 

No,  I  caxmot  be  objective  about  this  man 
because  my  admiration  for  him  Is  simply  too 
strong  to  permit  objectivity.  This  is  why 
this  very  special  award  from  the  Council  on 
Human  Understanding  is  not  Just  appropri- 
ate; It  could  go  to  no  other  man. 

True  human  understandins  stems  from 
only  one  action— caring— and  Bill  Dwight 
knows  how  to  care  better  than  anyone  else  I 
know.  His  employees,  his  business  associ- 
ates, hia  family,  and  his  community  have  all 
been  touched  by  his  actions  and  strength- 
ened by  his  commitment  to  them.  His  sup- 
port has  been  steadfast  through  Holyoke's 
good  and  bad  timet  as  he  has  worked  to 
make  this  city  and  the  Connecticut  River 
Valley  a  decent  place  to  call  home. 

The  responsibility  that  Bill  has  matled 
over  the  years  has  been  awesome.  The  news- 
paper Is  the  lifeblood  of  the  community.  Its 
pages  are  filled  with  evenU  that  chronicle 
people's  lives:  each  edition  is  an  important 
chapter  in  the  biography  of  the  community. 
And,  to  outsiders,  the  newspaper  is  the 
symbol  of  the  community's  identity. 

The  Transcript-Telegram,  with  Its  ubiqui- 
tous Oracle  and  notorious  Safety  Valve  has 
always  been  the  people's  paper.  And.  behind 
every  story  and  editorial  was  the  guiding 
hand  of  BUI  Dwight.  He  never  took  his  re- 
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sponsibillty  as  biographer  of  Holyoke  light- 
ly, and  was  appreciated  for  his  attenUon  to 
accuracy  and  fairness  in  every  story.  For  the 
people  of  Holyoke  whose  world  view  bound- 
aries were  set  by  the  Transcript,  Bill  was  re- 
lentless In  assuring  that  there  was  a  balance 
in  his  news,  and  that  the  stories  were  con- 
cise and  thought-provoking. 

As  President  of  the  American  Newpaper 
Publishers  Association  and  Jurist  for  the 
Pulitzer  Prizes.  Bill  used  the  standards  he 
had  set  here  in  Holyoke  to  bring  prestige 
and  honor  to  journalism  on  a  national  level. 
And,  at  a  time  when  public  skepticinn  In 
many  of  our  institutions  including  the  press 
is  mounting,  we  can  all  take  great  solace  in 
knowing  that  anyone  in  the  news  business 
touched  by  Bill  Dwight  has  come  away  both 
wiser  and  more  appreciative  of  the  values 
necessary  to  be  truly  successful  in  the  news 
business. 

Perhaps  on  the  most  fitting  illustrations 
of  Bill's  philosophy  as  a  newsman  comes 
from  one  of  his  former  reporters,  who  wrote 
the  following  about  him  on  his  retirement: 

"Perhaps  the  most  important  thing  he 
Uught  me  was  to  learn  to  ask  myself. 
"What  are  the  people  talking  about  today?" 
There  may  have  been  a  war  going  on  acraas 
the  world,  but  If  we  were  deluged  with  rain 
or  snow  here,  or  if  the  thermometer  soared 
to  astronomic  heighu.  that"s  what  ana 
people  would  be  talking  about  and  wanted 
to  read  about." 

If  Bill  had  Uught  this  to  Just  one  person, 
he  would  have  more  than  fulfilled  his  com- 
mitment to  the  community.  But  Just  Imag- 
ine in  his  years  at  the  paper  how  many  he 
taught  to  care,  how  many  he  taught  to 
listen. 

No  matter  what  our  own  individual  fail- 
ings are.  I  think  we  all  have  a  deep  and 
abiding  respect  for  human  concern,  especial- 
ly when  its  virtues  are  embodied  in  a  man 
who  has  the  will  and  the  talent  to  make 
these  virtues  a  part  of  everyday  life.  I  think 
we  can  all  agree  that  no  one  has  done  more 
than  Bill  Ehright  to  prove  that  human  con- 
cern and  newspaper  publishing  are  allies 
rather,  than  adversaries.  He  has  done  this 
in  his  roles  as  educator,  business  leader, 
community  leader,  and— fortunately  for  all 
of  us— he  has  done  It  In  Holyoke. 

Well.  I've  wasted  a  lot  of  words  trying  to 
say  something  that  need  not  be  said  because 
it  is  so  sincerely  felt:  Thank  you.  Bill. 
Thank  you  for  making  us  a  part  of  your  life 
and  beneficiaries  of  your  good  works.  Than 
you  for  caring,  and  for  showing  us  how  to 
care.* 


POUND  RIDGE.  N.Y..  TOWN 
BOARD  SPEAKS  OUT  FOR  NU- 
CLEAR FREEZE 


HON.  RICHARD  L  OTTINGER 

OP  new  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  extract 
from  the  minutes  of  the  Poimd  Ridge. 
N.Y..  Town  Board  meeting  held  on 
May  13.  1982.  I  am  delighted  that  the 
town  board  has  expressed  its  support 
for  a  mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  on 
the  testing,  production,  and  deploy- 
ment of  nuclear  weapons. 
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I  applaud  Supervisor  Gerald  B. 
Oould  and  the  Pound  Ridge  Town 
Board  for  this  important  statement, 
and  commend  it  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues. 

The  extract  follows: 

Extract  Vrou  Minutes  or  Town  Board 
Meeting.  Town  op  Pound  Ridce 

Whereas  A  nuclear  war,  even  fought  on  a 
"limited"  scale,  would  result  In  disease  and 
death  for  millions  of  American  and  Soviet 
citizens  and  ensuing  political,  economic  and 
social  collapse  of  both  nations,  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  now  possess  nuclear  weapons  suffi- 
cient to  destroy  each  other  many  times  over 
and  to  end  life  on  earth  as  we  know  It:  and 

Whereas  the  United  and  the  Soviet  Union 
have  now  begun  the  most  massive  nuclear 
weapons  build-up  In  history,  which  will  add 
thousands  of  new  and  deadly  first-strike  nu- 
clear weapons  to  the  current  arsenals  at  a 
cost  of  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  to  the 
American  and  Soviet  people:  and 

Whereas  the  future  of  our  nation,  and  of 
all  civUization.  may  depend  upon  the  ability 
of  the  government  of  the  United  SUtes  and 
the  government  of  the  Soviet  Union  to 
reach  an  agreement  by  which  they  would 
Jointly  freeze,  then  swiftly  reduce  their  nu- 
clear arsenals. 

Now:  Therefore,  in  the  interest  of  nation- 
al, and  international  security,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Town  Board  of  the 
Town  of  Pound  Ridge  calls  upon  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes  to  propose  to  lead- 
ers of  the  Soviet  Union  that  together,  both 
countries  adopt  an  immediate,  mutual 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons,  and  of  mis- 
siles and  new  aircraft  designed  primarily  to 
deliver  nuclear  weapons,  as  an  essential  veri- 
fiable first  step  toward  lessening  the  risk  of 
nuclear  war  and  reducing  the  nuclear  arse- 
nals of  both  nations:  and  be  it 

Further  resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  reso- 
lution be  transmitted  to  our  elected  officials 
at  the  local,  state  and  federal  levels  and 
that  they  be  asked  to  endorse  it. 

Vote  of  the  Board:  Ayes:  3  (Pearl  L.  Glass- 
man.  Gerald  B.  Gould.  James  Trippe):  Nays: 
1  (Marguerite  R.  Wiess).* 


EMPLOYEE  OWNERSHIP: 
ENCOURAGING  TRENDS 


HON.  STAN  LUNDINE 

OP  NEW  VORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  LUNDINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  few  weeks,  several  excellent  arti- 
cles have  appeared  in  the  popular 
press  on  the  subject  of  employee  stock 
ownership  plans  (ESOP's)  and  employ- 
ee-owned businesses.  I  am  reprinting 
these  in  today's  Congressional 
Record  and  I  commend  them  to  my 
colleagues'  attention  for  two  reasons. 
First,  employee  ownership  is  a  useful 
innovation  which  responds  to  some  of 
the  major  economic  problems— in  such 
areas  as  labor  productivity  and  capital 
formation— which  face  American  firms 
today.  Second,  the  House  will  soon  be 
voting  on  legislation  which  will  estab- 
lish, for  the  first  time,  a  Federal  pro- 
gram of  direct  assistance  to  employee 
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ownershfe}  initiatives,  particularly  in 
those  communities  where  plant  shut- 
downs aie  imminent.  H.R.  6100.  which 
was  recently  reported  to  the  full 
House  bj  the  Public  Works  Committee 
and  the  Banking  Committee  provides 
Federal  support— through  the  Com- 
merce Department— for  local  develop- 
ment initiatives.  This  function  has 
been  seryed  up  until  now  by  programs 
under  thje  Economic  Development  Ad- 
ministration (EDA),  which  expires  at 
the  end  9f  this  fiscal  year. 

The  fifst  of  these  articles  appeared 
recently  In  the  Washington  Post;  it  de- 
scribes some  special  ESOP  cases  where 
employefs  actually  own  a  majority  in- 
terest inl  the  business.  Such  examples 
illustrate  how  employee  ownership 
can  croite  a  strong  commitment 
among  v(orkers  to  the  profitability  of 
a  firm,  specially  in  those  cases  where 
its  survival  is  at  stake.  Corey  Rosen, 
director  I  of  the  National  Center  for 
Employee  Ownership,  and  an  expert 
in  this  area,  notes  in  the  Post  article 
that,  "buyouts  by  desperate  workers  to 
save  failing  plants  are  about  2  or  3  per- 
cent of  all  E]SOP's."  Yet.  because  such 
cases  teat  the  full  potential  of  the  con- 
cept and  can  provide  a  crucial  boost  to 
distressc  d  communities,  total  worker 
ownersh  p  ventures  may  be  the  most 
important  examples  of  ESOP's. 

The  second  article  describes  perhaps 
the  most  far-reaching  employee  own- 
ership initiative  in  America  today:  The 
1979  worker  buyout  of  the  Rath  Pack- 
ing Co.  (n  Waterloo.  Iowa.  There,  em- 
ployees ihave  not  only  undertaken  to 
salvage  their  jobs  in  the  severely  trou- 
bled meatpacking  industry,  but  also  to 
increase!  the  level  of  employee  partici- 
pation i^  structuring  plant  operations. 
Althougii  the  new  employee  owners 
have  largely  retained  the  original 
management,  worker  input  is  now  im- 
portantf  "action  research  teams"  have 
suggested  everything  from  new  prod- 
ucts to  innovations  in  the  work  proc- 
ess. This  article,  published  in  the 
Philade  phia  Inquirer,  is  particularly 
important  since  it  helps  correct  some 
of  the  t  &lse  impressions  created  by  an 
extrem<  ly  biased  accoimt  of  the  Rath 
case  recently  printed  in  the  Wall 
Street  Journal, 

Finally,  an  article  in  the  April  issue 
of  Inc.  magazine  provides  a  good  as- 
sessment of  the  status  of  employee 
ownersl  lip  in  the  United  States  today. 
This  o'  erview  captures  some  of  the 
probleiys  as  well  as  advantages  of  the 
sudden  growth  of  ESOP's.  I  would  par- 
ticularly call  attention  to  the  com- 
ment o  one  executive,  cited  in  this  ar- 
ticle, t(  the  effect  that,  "Having  the 
ESOP  eventually  become  majority 
stockhdder  tin  my  company]  doesn't 
bother  tne  as  long  as  voting  rights  are 
not  invJDlved. "  This  situation  may  not 
bother  ;Mr.  Lamp,  but  it  does  concern 
many  others,  especially  employees. 
Frankly,  I  do  not  believe  that  workers 
should  [be  denied  the  voice  in  company 
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management!  that  rightfully  corre- 
sponds to  their  share  of  ownership  in 
the  companji .  Recent  expsriences  with 
some  notatfe  employee  ownership 
cases— such  $s  the  South  Bend  Lathe 
Co.  in  Indiaha— illustrate  the  pitfalls 
of  this  arraicement.  I  would  point  out 
that  the  employee  ownership  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6100.  which  I  helped 
shape,  prohibit  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment from  Assisting  employee  owner- 
ship plans  where  voting  rights  are  not 
included  in  ihe  transfer  of  stock  to  a 
firm's  worker 

The  Washington  Post  and  Philadel- 
phia Inquirer  articles  follow.  The  arti- 
cle from  Inc.  magazine  appears  else- 
where in  today's  Record. 
[From  the  Washington  Post,  Mar.  8,  1982] 
Firms  Owne»  by  Employexs  Multiplying 
(By  *:  'homas  W.  Lippman) 

At  the  new  Bilbo  Baggins  Restaurant  in 
Old  Town  Alitxandria,  the  name  Isn't  the 
only  thing  tint's  unusual.  The  employees 
have  agreed  to  shell  out  $2,000  apiece  for 
the  privilege  Of  working  there. 

What  they  are  buying  is  not  Just  Jobs  as 
waitress  or  di^washer.  It's  stock  in  the  com- 
pany. If  Bilbo  Baggins  succeeds  and  If  they 
stay  on,  they  will  begin  within  a  year  to  sup- 
plement thein  wages  and  tips  with  a  steadily 
increasing  share  of  ownership  In  the  estab- 
lishment. If  the  resUurant  falls,  they  get 
their  money  l^k  and  Hugh  McGees  grand 
plan  goes  out  ^he  window. 

McGee,  a  31 -year-old  restaurant  designer 
and  consultant  who  studied  employee  moti- 
vation In  a  I>ale  Carnegie  course,  says  he  Is 
committed  tol  creating  a  restaurant  where 
the  workers  nTIll  be  full  particlpanU  in  plan- 
ning. decision>making  and  earnings,  and  will 
develop  long-term  loyalty  to  the  business. 

"If  this  works  in  the  restaurant  business, 
it  will  work  anywhere,"  McGee  Said.  "And 
we  want  to  i^ake  our  plan  a  prototype  for 
the  industry. "t 

With  his  plan  for  worker  ownership  at 
Bilbo  Bagglnt,  McGee  has  Joined  a  growing 
list  of  businesses  in  the  Washington  area 
that  are  owned  by  their  employees  or  give 
their  worker!  blocks  of  stock  In  place  of 
cash  bonuses  or  pension  plans.  Nationwide, 
stock-bonuses  plans  are  said  to  be  the  fast- 
est-growing form  of  employee  benefit  and 
incentive  pla^. 

The  scope  »nd  the  form  of  employee  stock 
ownership  vary  greatly,  as  do  the  motives  of 
the  corporations  setting  up  the  plans.  Some 
firms  are  owned  entirely  by  their  workers; 
others  give  ()ut  relatively  small  allotmenU 
of  nonvoting!  stock  as  a  limited  form  of  in- 
centive bonus.  In  the  aggregate,  the  stock- 
transfer  plafis  represent  a  growing  phe- 
nomenon in  which  more  than  2  million 
workers  havd  acquired  a  share  of  the  owner- 
ship of  the  companies  that  employ  them. 

In  the  Washington  area,  the  list  of  firms 
that  have  transferred  full  or  partial  owner- 
ship to  workers  through  stock  bonuses  or 
reduced-pric*  purchases  ranges  from  such 
large  corporations  as  the  Bureau  of  Nation- 
al Affairs  ind  MCI  Communications  to 
small,  privately  held  companies  such  as 
Allied  Plywood  in  Alexandria  and  Northern 
Virginia  Steel  Co.  in  Springfield. 

The  newest  and  smallest  is  Bilbo  Baggins. 
a  whimsical  establishment  on  Queen  Street 
named  for  a  character  in  J.  R.  R.  Tolkien's 
Hobbit  stories  who  liked  to  eat  six  meals  a 
day.    Prices  |  are    modest,    furnishings    are 
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simple  and  the  entire  enterprise  was  started 
on  a  shoestring,  but  as  McGee  said  in  an 
interview,  "we  don't  want  to  be  slick.  Old 
Town  is  full  of  slick  places.  We  Just  want 
this  to  be  a  friendly  place  where  folds  in  the 
neighborhood  can  sit  and  enjoy  them- 
selves." 

It  Is  also  a  place  where  the  workers  par- 
ticipate in  hiring  and  firing,  switch  back  and 
forth  from  kitchen  to  dining  room  to  sUve 
off  tedium,  and  are  required  to  sing  or  play 
a  muscial  instrument  so  they  can  help  en- 
tertain the  customers. 

McOee  is  an  heir  to  the  social  and  eco- 
nomic theories  of  Louis  O.  Kelso,  a  San 
Franciso  lawyer-economist  who  is  generally 
credited  with  devising  the  Employe  Stock 
Ownership  Plan,  or  ESOP.  as  a  means  for 
diversifying  the  sources  and  ownership  of 
corporate  capital.  Kelso's  long-time  disciple. 
Arlington  attorney  Norman  Kurland,  pre- 
pared the  employe-ownership  plan  to  l>e  im- 
plemented at  Bilbo  Baggins. 

Under  that  plan,  McGee  and  his  partner, 
Michael  Armellino.  the  chef,  will  gradually 
reduce  their  ownership  and  increase  that  of 
the  staff.  They  won  200  shares  each,  and 
the  cori>oration  owns  the  other  600  shares. 
Each  employe  has  agreed  to  put  up  $2,000. 
either  In  cash  or  through  salary  withhold- 
ing for  a  year,  to  buy  10  shares  of  stock,  two 
from  each  of  the  partners  and  six  from  the 
corporation. 

Then.  If  the  restaurant  makes  money,  the 
workers  will  acquire  additional  shares 
through  an  ESOP,  a  bonus  system  approved 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  that  gives 
the  workers  a  stake  in  the  company  while 
allowing  the  corporation  to  deduct  Its  con- 
tributions to  the  ESOP  from  its  corporate 
tax  liability.  If  a  company  is  not  profitable, 
there  may  be  no  contribution  to  the  ESOP. 
but  that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  establish- 
ing a  stock  bonus  plan— motivation  of  the 
workers  to  increase  production  and  efficien- 
cy. 

McGee  said  the  restaurant  business,  with 
a  high  degree  of  employe  turnover,  does  not 
lend  itself  to  worker  enthusiasm  or  long- 
term  commitment  But  a  resutaurant  owned 
by  iu  employes  could  be  different.  "In  the 
bathroom."  he  said,  "a  waiter  walics  out 
after  using  It.  An  owner  wipes  the  sink." 

He  said  It  was  possible  to  structure  the 
ESOP  at  Bilbo  Baggins  so  that  he  and  Ar- 
mellino could  retain  effective  control  but  "I 
don't  intend  to.  Running  a  restaurant  is  not 
what  I  want  to  do.  It's  too  hard.  It  takes  too 
much  out  of  you.  I'm  in  It  only  because  I 
saw  the  opportunity  to  set  up  a  good  ESOP. 
If  the  concept  works  we  can  package  it  for 
the  restaurant  industry." 

The  ESOP  was  almost  unknown  a  decade 
ago.  Encouraged  by  tax  legislation  promot- 
ed by  such  supporters  as  Sen.  Russell  Long 
(D-La.).  a  vigorous  supporter  of  employe 
ownership.  ESOPs  now  exist  in  about  5.000 
corporations,  ranging  from  Fortune  500 
giants  to  tiny,  obscure  firms  like  Billx)  Bag- 
gins, 

There  are  actually  two  kinds  of  ESOPs, 
with  Infinite  variations  possible  on  both  de- 
pending on  the  circumstances  of  the  compa- 
ny involved.  One  kind  consists  of  donations 
of  stock  to  employes  by  a  corporation  as  a 
form  of  bonus  or  benefit.  This  is  commonly 
used  by  the  owners  of  small,  private  firms  to 
enable  the  employes  who  helped  them  build 
the  company  to  keep  it  going  after  the 
founder  retires,  but  it  is  also  used  in  large, 
publicly  traded  firms  to  reward  and  moti- 
vate workers. 

The  other,  known  as  a  leveraged  ESOP, 
consists  of  sale  of  stock  by  a  corporation  to 
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an  ESOP  trust.  The  trust  borrows  money 
and  buys  stock  for  the  employes,  and  the 
corporation  repays  the  loan  over  time.  The 
advantage  to  the  workers  is  that  they  ac- 
quire stock  at  no  cost  to  them.  The  advan- 
tage to  the  corporation  of  selling  stock 
through  a  leveraged  ESOP.  as  opposed  to 
conventional  borrowing,  is  that  it  can 
deduct  not  only  the  interest  on  the  loan  but 
also  the  principal  from  iU  Ux  liability. 

The  leveraged  ESOP  is  used  either  to 
raise  new  capital  for  expansion  or  to  enable 
workers  at  a  failing  corporation  to  buy  all  or 
parts  of  it.  This  kind  of  worker  buyout  of 
plants  that  would  otherwise  be  closed  has 
attracted  the  most  attention  to  ESOP  plans, 
but  it  is  actually  rare. 

According  to  Corey  Rosen,  director  of  the 
National  Center  for  Employe  Ownership, 
"buyouts  by  desparate  workers  to  save  fail- 
ing plants  are  about  2  or  3  percent  of  all 
ESOPs.  Most  are  set  up  in  profitable,  ongo- 
ing companies  as  an  employe  l>eneflt." 

The  ESOP  is  perhaps  the  most  common 
method  of  transferring  stock  to  rank-and- 
file  employes,  but  it  is  not  the  only  method. 
Many  corporations  have  been  sold  outright 
to  their  workers  or  offer  other  forms  of 
stock  acquisition,  such  as  discount  purchase 
options.  Washington-area  firms  with  sub- 
stantial employe  stock  plans  include: 

MCI  Communications  Corp..  the  fast- 
growing  telecommunications  firm.  MCI's 
3,000  employes  own  about  1.8  million  of  the 
company's  47  million  shares,  and  their  hold- 
ings are  worth  about  $52  million,  according 
to  Vice  President  William  Conway.  MCI  has 
several  stock  plans,  including  discount  pur- 
chase and  an  ESOP.  last  year.  Conway  said. 
MCI's  contributions  to  the  bonus  plan 
amounted  to  13  percent  of  the  annual  pay- 
roll. 

"In  a  company  like  MCI."  he  said,  "you 
want  everybody  pulling  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. We  compete  every  day  with  the  biggest 
company  In  the  world— AT&T— and  you 
want  to  make  sure  the  workers  and  the 
chairman  of  the  board  are  on  the  same 
side." 

Northern  Virginia  Steel,  where  founder 
Bernard  Steinberg  got  Kurland  to  set  up  an 
ESOP  that  would  gradually  transfer  his 
holdings  to  the  75  employes.  Like  many 
small  firms,  the  company  had  no  pension 
plan,  and  the  workers  faced  the  prospect  of 
having  the  company  either  close  or  be  swal- 
lowed up  by  a  conglomerate  once  Steinberg 
left.  Under  the  ESOP.  the  stock  Is  trans- 
ferred to  the  workers,  and  It  is  shielded 
from  taxation. 

Allied  Plywood,  which  is  in  a  similar  situa- 
tion as  founder-owner  Edward  Sanders  ap- 
proaches retirement.  The  corporation 
makes  annual  tax-deductible  contributions 
to  the  ESOP  trust,  which  uses  the  money  to 
buy  Sanders'  stock.  The  22  employes  now 
own  about  60  percent  of  the  shares.  Robert 
Shaw,  vice  president,  said  that  'if  Ed 
wanted  to  get  out  some  other  way.  we 
couldn't  keep  the  company  going,  we  would 
lose  out.  This  way  we  know  we  will  have  a 
Job,"  Allled's  workers  are  said  to  be  tripling 
their  wages  through  iheir  stcKk  acquisitions 
and  monthly  bonus  payments. 

Wright-Gardner  Insurance  Co.,  a  Hagers- 
town  brokerage  with  35  employes  whose 
chairman,  Fred  Wright,  is  an  enthusiastic 
booster  of  ESOP.  "It's  the  most  exciting 
thing  that's  ever  happened  on  the  American 
scene."  he  said.  "It's  a  fantastic.  Incredible 
thing  to  do— Imagine  what  your  attitude 
would  be  If  your  company  would  do  the 
same  thing  for  you." 

He  said  that  In  the  46  years  since  he  start- 
ed selling  insurance,    "the  equity  has  just 
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continued  to  accumulate.  The  employes 
play  a  large  part  in  that,  but  they  only  get 
their  salary.  It  isn't  exactly  fair."  With  the 
ESOP.  he  said,  "the  agency  improves,  the 
workers  get  their  share,  and  I  get  my  share. 
It's  a  lot  of  fun  working  in  that  atmos- 
phere." 

Science  Applications  Inc..  a  California- 
based  high-technology  consulting  firm  that 
has  Its  own  high-rise  office  tower  in 
Mcl>ean.  About  85  percent  of  SAI's  7  million 
shares  are  owned  by  employes,  either 
through  company-subsidized  stock  purchase 
or  through  SAIs  ESOP.  and  all  shares  are 
voting  shares,  according  to  vice-president 
Michael  HIggings. 

The  employes  can  buy  and  sell  their  stock 
through  an  In-house  stock  brokerage  that 
conforms  to  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission requirements  and  is  registered  In 
every  sUte  where  SAI  has  an  office.  Higgins 
said. 

Bureau  of  National  Affairs  Inc..  a  special- 
ty publisher  with  1.400  employes.  All  SNA 
stock  is  owned  by  present  or  retired  em- 
ployes, company  president  William  BelU 
said,  and  has  been  since  the  late  publisher 
and  columnist  David  Lawrence  sold  it  to 
them  in  1947. 

The  Consumers  United  Group,  a  Washing- 
ton-based insurance,  mutual  fund  and  con- 
sumer-service organization  that  llmlU  IU 
profits  to  an  aimual  maximum  of  5  percent 
and  is  committed  to  ""guaranteed  continuous 
employment,"  without  layoffs,  for  IU  work- 
ers. According  to  president  Robert  Freeman, 
the  employes  own  half  the  shares,  and  "the 
best  is  set  aside  for  the  cooperatives  and  as- 
sociations that  support  the  ideals  and  phi- 
losophy of  the  group." 

When  The  Washington  Star  folded  last 
sununer.  a  last-minute  effort  was  made  to 
save  It  through  the  formation  of  a  leveraged 
ESOP.  but,  according  to  ESOP  experts  such 
as  Kurland.  it  was  doomed  to  fail  because 
the  liabilities  were  too  great  and  the  time 
too  short.  Rosen,  director  of  the  National 
Center  for  Employe  Ownership,  said  he 
knows  of  no  firm  in  the  Washington  area 
that  has  used  a  leveraged  ESOP  to  turn  a 
falling  enterprise  over  to  employes,  but 
some  well-known  companies  have  used  that 
method  elsewhere. 

The  Rath  Packing Co.s  plant  in  Waterloo. 
Iowa,  the  South  Begd  Lathe  factory  In 
South  Bend.  Ind..  and  most  recent.  General 
Motors'  Hyatt  Bearing  Plant  in  Clark,  N  J., 
were  saved  from  shutdowns  by  worker 
buyouU.  South  Bend  Lathe,  ironically,  was 
hit  by  a  strike  in  1980  as  the  owners,  in 
effect,  picketed  themselves  In  a  dispute  with 
the  management  they  had  installed,  a  devel- 
opment that  shocked  the  ESOP  fraternity. 

""There  is  no  reason  why.  Just  because  a 
company  is  employe-owned,  basic  worker- 
management  relationships  are  necessarily 
going  to  change,"  Rosen  said.  A  worker- 
owned  company,  he  said,  is  like  a  democratic 
political  system,  in  which  "'theoretically 
there  is  no  distinction  between  governors 
and  governed  but  In  reality  there  is.  Democ- 
racy works  by  setting  parameters,  which 
means  some  people  aren"t  going  to  like  the 
decisions  that  get  made."" 

The  hope  of  improved  worker-manage- 
ment relations  in  fact,  is  only  one  reason  for 
setting  up  an  ESOP  or  other  stock-transfer 
plan.  It  can  also  be  done  to  raise  low-cost 
capital,  encourage  productivity,  reward 
loyal  workers,  unload  unprofitable  subsidi- 
aries, save  money  on  taxes  or.  as  Kurland 
put  it,  "keep  control  of  the  company  In 
friendly  hands." 
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Political  personalities  as  different  as  Long 
and  Ronald  Reacan  have  praised  the 
worker-ownership  concept  as  an  appropriate 
way  to  spread  the  benefits  of  the  nation's 
economy  aroiind  within  the  framework  of 
the  free-enterprise  system. 

Critics,  however,  have  raised  several  objec- 
tions. They  argue  that  the  tax  incentives  for 
ESOPa.  which  were  expanded  by  the  1981 
tax  act.  amount  to  a  taxpayer  subsidy  to 
profitable  private  corporations.  They  say 
ESOPa  can  be  inflationary,  because  if  lever- 
aged they  increase  debt  and  if  treaty  as  ad- 
ditional compensation  for  employes  they 
have  to  be  recouped  in  price  increases.  And 
they  say  that  ESOPs  in  publicly  traded 
companies,  which  give  stock  to  workers 
without  making  them  pay  for  it.  dilute  the 
value  of  the  holdings  of  stockholders  who 
bought  their  shares. 

Supporters  such  as  Long,  who  has  often 
used  his  influence  on  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  expand  the  tax  benefits  of 
ESOPb,  argue  that  the  long-range  benefits 
to  society  from  expanded  worker  ownership 
outweigh  the  problems. 

"The  overwhelming  majority  of  workers 
do  not  feel  that  an  Increase  in  productivity 
does  them  any  good."  Ix>ng  said  last  year. 
"They  feel  that  it  is  something  for  the 
other  guy— for  the  guy  who  owns  the 
plant  ...  If  we  are  going  to  make  a  great 
majority  of  Americans  feel  that  they  are 
being  benefited  by  these  tax  advantages  and 
by  these  efforts  to  make  big  Investments  in 
plant  and  equipment,  then  we  are  going  to 
have  to  find  a  way  to  see  to  it  that  the  rank 
and  file  have  a  chance  to  own  some  of  it  and 
participate.  That's  what  employe  stock  own- 
ership plans  are  all  about." 

(Prom  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Mar.  14. 
1982] 

Rath  Workers  Go  Whole  Hoc  at  Owminc 

Firm 

(By  Jan  Schaffer) 

Waterloo,  Iowa.— At  first  Martin  John- 
son voted  against  it.  He  presumed  it  was  just 
another  ruse  to  get  the  workers  to  make 
concessions  to  the  company. 

"I  have  to  admit  now,  I  think  I  was 
wrong."  said  Johnson.  58.  a  maintenance 
man  for  the  last  28  years  at  the  Rath  Pack- 
ing Co.  here. 

Week  by  week  over  the  three  years  since 
that  vote  by  members  of  Johnson's  union. 
Johnson  and  about  2.000  of  his  co-workers 
have  been  methodically  buying  Rath,  a 
pork-processing  plant  and  the  second-larg- 
est employer  in  this  Com  Belt  town. 

By  the  end  of  next  month  each  of  those 
workers— hog  killers,  pressers.  smokers, 
packers— will  have  Invested  about  17.000 
worth  of  salary  and  benefits  in  the  compa- 
ny, the  only  employer  most  of  them  have 
ever  known. 

And  they  will  have  achieved  their  goal: 
the  purchase  of  1.8  million  shares  of  Rath 
stock,  making  them  the  official  owners  of  60 
percent  of  the  plant  and  trail-breakers  for  a 
rapidly  emerging  philosophy  of  worker  cap- 
italism. 

Here  at  Rath,  workers  are  attempting  to 
mold  a  new  partnership  that  will  reinvigo- 
rate  the  company  and  save  their  Jobs.  Work- 
ers and  managers  from  across  the  nation  are 
watching  the  Waterloo  experiment  to  see  if 
it  holds  answers  to  the  critical  problems  cur- 
rently plaguing  American  business. 

No  sooner  did  the  evolution  toward 
worker  ownership  begin  than  things  started 
to  change  at  this  staid  91-year-old  Midwest- 
em   operation,    where,    make    no   mistake 
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about  it.  labor  was  labor  and  management 
was  management. 

Slowly  alas,  almost  painstakingly  so  at 
times.  Rath  Packing  Co..  one  of  the  largest 
companies  ever  to  be  bought  out  by  its  em- 
ployees and  the  first  company  to  have  a 
buy-out  iliitiated  by  a  union,  is  discovering 
the  true  meaning  of  employee  ownership. 

E^ver  so  gingerly.  Its  workers  and  manag- 
ers have  been  trying  to  unleam  the  art  of 
being  adversaries  and  figure  out  instead 
how  to  wirk  together  to  salvage  a  company 
they  have  pulled  from  the  brink  of  bank- 
ruptcy, o^ly  to  have  it  still  hovering  peril- 
ously close  to  the  edge. 

Now  even  Johnson,  a  burly  pessimist  with 
a  crushed  crew  cut  is  a  convert  to  the  idea 
of  employee  ownership.  "People  are  more 
willing  to  produce  now  than  they  were  in 
the  past. '  he  notices. 

In  that  process,  one  thing  has  become 
clear:  no  {longer  are  Rath  employees  satis- 
fied with  kimply  owning  the  company— they 
want  an  fver-increasing  say  in  running  it  as 
well.         I 

"We're  writing  a  new  book  here,"  said  the 
company's  new  president  and  chief  excutlve 
officer,  Herbert  S.  Epstein,  SS,  a  former  De- 
troit bret^er  with  horn-rimmed  glasses  and 
bushy  ha^r  who  was  Intrigued  by  the  chal- 
lenge at  Rath.  "Right  now  It's  unpub- 
lished." 

The  oi^y  question  now  is  whether  the 
company  fcan  buy  enough  time  to  survive. 

"The  two  things  that  can  really  hurt  us  is 
if  the  pHce  of  hogs  goes  up  and  interest 
rates  go  vp.""  said  Lyle  Taylor,  president  of 
Local  P-4p  of  the  United  Food  and  Commer- 
cial Worl(ers  Union,  who  proposed  the  buy 
out.  Beo^ise  it  had  been  considered  a  high- 
risk  ope^tion,  the  company  has  had  to 
borrow  money  at  Interest  rates  as  high  as  5 
percent  above  the  prime  rate. 

Epstein  figures  he  has  two  more  years  to 
make  a  gp  of  the  faltering  pork  operation, 
which  last  year  sustained  a  $9.5  million  loss. 
The  comjbany  attributed  the  loos  primarily 
to  a  shortage  of  hogs,  which  made  them 
more  exaensive.  and  a  slump.  Induced  by 
the  economy,  in  the  demand  for  pork  prod- 
ucts, which  depressed  wholesale  prices. 

HowevflT.  EJpstein  concedes.  "'The  loss 
might  have  been  greater  if  the  company 
had  not  been  owned  by  the  employees." 

For  the  fiscal  year's  first  quarter,  ended 
Dec.  31. 1  iroductivity  Improved  by  6  percent, 
sales  of  I  roceased  pork  Increased  by  20  per- 
cent and  abaenteeism  fell  by  about  40  per- 
cent. Epiteln  said.  The  company  posted 
$21,000  li  I  net  earnings  for  the  quarter. 

The  r<  U  crunch,  however,  will  come  In 
Septemb  t.  At  that  time  the  company  must 
contribul  e  at  least  $5  million  into  iu'  em- 
ployee p<  nslon  fund,  which  through  the  tol- 
erance ol  the  Internal  Revenue  Service  is  al- 
ready un  lerfunded  by  about  $26  million. 

"I  thin  I  the  moment  of  truth  will  come  in 
Septemb  !r  when  that  payment  is  due,"  said 
Charles  |i<ueller,  the  union's  chief  steward. 
So  far  the  IRS  has  waived  many  of  the 
pension  payments  to  allow  the  company 
time  to  iligroup  and  poaaibly  use  some  of  Its 
money  U  r  capital  Improvements. 

"If  th4  y  come  down  too  hard  on  us  they 
will  kill  I  he  goose  that  lays  the  golden  egg," 
Epstein  I  aid. 

The  id  ta  of  having  union  workers  buy  out 
the  comiany  was  hatched  in  March  1979. 
when  Ri  Xh"s  lenders  balked  at  loaning  the 
meat  pai  ker  any  more  money.  The  company 

had  sufi  ered  $22  million  in  net  losses  for 

the  pretious  five  fiscal  years  that  ended 

Sept.  29.  1979. 

Without  help.  It  was  clear  that  the  compa- 
ny wouli  I  close.  The  effect  would  be  devas- 
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Utlng  on  Wa«rloo  and  Cedar  Falls,  total 
population  110.000  wholesale  farming  com- 
munities where  the  local  television  ads  for 
high-octane  energy  pitch  hog  feed,  not  gaso- 
line. Only  one  company  in  the  area  employs 
more  people  than  Rath— the  John  Deere 
tractor  plant,  vith  15.000  workers. 

If  Rath  cl<«ed.  the  ripple  effect  would 
throw  about  10,500  people  out  of  jobs  and 
the  area's  economy  would  lose  $1.7  million, 
the  Blackhawjc  County  Economic  Develop- 
ment Committee  Inc.  estimated. 

When  the  company  began  approaching 
the  union  fpr  concessions,  Taylor,  the 
union's  burly '  farmer-president,  saw  a  buy- 
out as  the  angwer.  It  would  give  the  compa- 
ny working  capital,  but  the  union  would  get 
something  In  i  return— stock  and  a  voice  in 
operations. 

The  employees  voted  to  have  $20  a  week 
deducted  from  their  paycheclu  to  purchase 
10  shares  of  company  stock  that  had  been 
authorized.  bi)t  not  issued,  and  to  defer  va- 
cation time  and  some  sick  days. 

Those  measures  were  assigned  a  dollar 
value,  about  $17  million,  and  used  as  lever- 
age to  secure  la  $4.5  million  federal  loan  for 
capital  Improiements.  Meanwhile,  the  com- 
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re  some  kinks  in  the  process: 
rs  of  the  union  sued,  chal- 
ion's  right  to  deduct  money 
from  their  pay  checks.  Their  suit  was  unsuc- 
cessful, but  il  held  up  the  federal  loan  for 
several  months. 

Two  candldgtes  for  new  chief  executive  of- 
ficer of  the  company  died,  one  in  a  plane 
crash  and  one  of  a  heart  attack,  before  the 
company  hired  Epstein. 

It  took  throe  tries  for  the  union  to  devise 
the  kind  of  sdock  trust  it  wanted  in  order  to 
purchase  the  Shares.  Now  the  stock  must  be 
held  in  the  trust  for  five  years  after  which 
individual  employees  can  cash  in  their 
shares.  1 

"That  was  the  longest  we  could  put  on  it," 
Taylor  said.Tif  we  could  have,  we  would 
have  put  *  ,  .  thus  preventing  members 
from  cashing  in  their  stock  right  away. 

A  key  question  facing  the  union  now  Is 
whether  to  continue  payroll  deductions 
after  all  the  stock  is  issued  next  month. 
Those  deductions  would  be  used  to  establish 
a  fund  to  pgy  employees  who  wanted  to 
cash  in  their  shares  of  stock  so  that  the 
trust  would  T\(ot  have  to  sell  its  shares,  thus 
diluting  the  Union's  controlling  Interest  In 
the  company  j 

But  more  Importantly,  with  some  degree 
of  foresight  that  was  unusual  at  the  time, 
the  union  insisted  on  giving  employees  the 
right  to  partif:ipate  in  running  the  company. 
The  trust  passes  to  the  employees  them- 
selves the  voting  rights  on  the  stock  instead 
of  leaving  it  to  the  17  member  board  of  di- 
rectors. 11  of]  whom  were  named  by  the  em- 
ployees. 

The  union  also  hired  consultants  early  on 
to  set  up  "action  research  teams"  where  em- 
ployees could  suggest  improvements.  It  was 
a  move  desiOied  to  make  those  suggestions 
more  palatu>le  to  a  crusty  management 
that  dreadeq  employee  ownership  of  their 
company  but  had  little  choice. 

"I'd  have  done  some  things  differently  if 
I'd  a  known  firhat  I  know  now."  Taylor  said. 
"I'd  have  set  it  up  so  we'd  have  more  input 
into  the  maiftgement  of  the  company  as  far 
control." 

As  the  eniployees  increasingly  begin  to 
think  of  thei  nselves  as  not  just  the  workers 
but  the  own>rs.  too.  they  have  been  press- 
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Ing  for  more  of  a  voice  In  the  company's  op- 
erations. 

"Rath  has  changed  a  lot  in  the  last  couple 
of  years,  said  consultant  Christopher  Meek. 
a  research  associate  at  ComeU  University. 
When  the  employees  first  took  over,  they 
said  In  videotaped  Interviews  that  their  top 
priority  was  getting  a  new  president.  In 
tapes  of  recent  Interviews,  they  are  more 
concerned  about  having  a  say  in  the  compa- 
ny. Meek  said. 

The  union  buy-out  met  with  resistance 
from  Rath's  management  from  the  very 
start.  It  was  a  resistance  aggravated  by  a 
t«ise  labor  history  going  back  to  a  1948 
strike  in  which  a  non-striker  was  killed  by  a 
picket. 

"I  recognized  that  one  of  my  very  primary 
responsibilities  was  to  try  to  break  down  the 
old  adversarial  climate."  Epstein  said. 
"There  was  a  group  of  people  in  our  supervi- 
sory cadre  who  found  it  very  hard  to  accept 
the  concept  of  worker  ownership— particu- 
larly when  it  was  thrown  up  to  them— 
"Well,  you're  really  working  for  us  now  be- 
cause we  own  the  plant,"  Epstein  said. 

Last  fall  he  organized  a  series  of  meetings 
with  all  of  the  plant's  employees,  in  which 
he  outlined  the  company's  financial  condi- 
tion and  explained  the  dire  need  to  increase 
productivity.  Since  then,  production  has  in- 
creased markedly  in  some  units  in  the  hog 
kill,  for  example,  where  workers  once  killed 
750  hogs  an  hour  they  now  kill  825,  accord- 
ing to  Mueller,  the  union  steward. 

The  company,  at  the  urging  of  its  employ- 
ees, has  also  marketed  a  new  product  that  it 
hopes  will  enable  it  to  compete  with  the 
boxed  meat  now  prepared  by  the  growing 
giant  of  the  meatpacking  industry.  Iowa 
Beef  Processors  Inc. 

Where  Rath  used  to  sell  whole  pork  loins 
to  retailers,  who  would  cut  it  into  chops  and 
ribs  and  package  it  in  the  stores,  now  the 
company  is  coming  out  with  its  own  retail 
cuts  of  fresh  pork— choice  tenderloins  and 
hams— which  sell  at  a  higher  markup  and 
are  labeled  with  the  well-known  Rath 
Blackhawk  label. 

And  in  an  innovative  move  the  fresh  pork 
unit  is  run  by  the  workers  themselves,  with- 
out any  supervisors.  Every  worker  in  the 
unit  can  run  any  of  the  Jobs,  so  there  is 
complete  interchangeabllity. 

Worker  input  has  also  resulted  in  several 
Improvements: 

When  Arnold  Schatz,  who  drives  an  elec- 
tric truck,  pointed  out  that  the  ruts  in  the 
floor  of  the  storage  room  were  catching  the 
runners  of  his  truck,  requiring  at  least  two 
men  at  times  to  lift  it  out  of  the  holes  when 
it  was  loaded  with  pork  bellies,  the  company 
spent  about  $40,000  to  install  a  new  floor  in 
the  room. 

When  workers  noted  that  some  loading 
dock  employees  were  getting  overtime  while 
others  didn't  have  enough  work  to  do  and 
were  being  paid  for  the  minimum  guaran- 
teed time,  they  suggested  merging  the  units. 
It  will  mean  a  saving  of  $350,000  a  year. 

"I  care  more  than  I  did  before,  I  got  to  be 
honest  with  you,"  said  Schatz,  49,  who  has 
worked  at  Rath  for  30  years.* 


EDUCATION  SAVINGS  ACCOUNT 


HON.  DAN  COATS 

or  IKDIAHA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RXPRESEMTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.    COATS.    Mr.    Speaker,    each 
stage  of  our  life  is  marked  by  very  dis- 
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tinct  goals.  In  our  youths,  we  antici- 
pate furthering  our  education  to  de- 
velop necessary  intellectual  skills  for 
future  Job  employment.  As  a  young 
adult,  we  look  forward  to  buying  our 
first  home.  And  in  our  later  years,  we 
hope  to  enjoy  a  financially  secure  re- 
tirement. 

To  insure  that  these  goals  become 
realities,  however,  we  must  plan  for 
the  future.  We  have  already  seen  the 
positive  response  of  the  country  to  In- 
dividual Retirement  Accounts  (IRA's). 
I  think  the  same  IRA  tax  incentives 
and  principles  could  be  applied  to  edu- 
cation and  housing. 

For  this  reason,  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  allow  individuals  to 
deduct  contributions  to  a  savings  trust 
account  established  to  cover  postsec- 
ondary  educational  expenses.  Contri- 
butions and  earnings  from  the  trust 
accoiuit  accumulate  tax-free  until  the 
account  ceases  or  funds  are  withdrawn 
for  noneducational  purposes. 

The  maximum  contribution  which 
can  be  deducted  in  1  year  is  $1,000. 
Upon  graduation  from  high  school,  a 
student  has  until  his  27th  birthday  to 
use  any  or  all  of  the  funds  for  higher 
educational  expenses.  Remaining 
funds  can  be  placed  in  another  educa- 
tion savings  account,  distributed  to  an 
eligible  educational  institution,  or 
made  taxable  to  the  contributor. 

To  minimize  the  revenue  loss,  my 
legislation  requires  that  funds  taken 
out  of  the  accoimt  for  educational  pur- 
poses will  be  subject  to  taxation  begin- 
ning after  the  student's  27th  birthday. 
The  total  amount  withdrawn  for  edu- 
cation will  be  divided  by  10  and  added 
to  the  student's  gross  income  in  equal 
increments  over  a  10-year  period. 

I  think  my  colleagues  will  readily  ap- 
preciate the  merits  of  H.R.  6608  and 
the  many  individuals  who  could  bene- 
fit from  its  enactment.  Taxpayers  are 
encouraged  to  think  about  the  finan- 
cial requirements  of  higher  education 
and  by  planning,  benefit  from  a  tax 
deduction  and  the  creation  of  a  tax- 
free  savings  account.  The  student  Is 
insured  of  meeting  the  cost  of  educa- 
tional expenses.  The  overall  economy 
benefits  from  the  increased  availabil- 
ity of  savings  dollars.  And  finally,  the 
Nation  gains  from  this  educational  in- 
vestment in  our  future  leaders,* 


IN  SUPPORT  OF  ISRAEL  AND 
HER  SURVIVAL  AS  A  SOVER- 
EIGN NATION 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  mw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPBESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  34  years,  the  modem  nation  of 
Israel  has  existed.  Ours  was  the  first 
Nation  to  extend  to  the  new  State  of 
Israel     full     diplomatic     recognition. 
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Throughout  these  34  years  Israel  has 
been  forced  to  fight  several  major 
wars  for  her  survival  and  won  them 
but  still  lives  in  constant  fear  and  ap- 
prehension of  hostile  forces  bent  upon 
her  destruction. 

One  such  organization  is  the  Pales- 
tine Lil>eration  Organization  whose 
primary  goal  is  to  destroy  the  sover- 
eign State  of  Israel.  They  have  mani- 
fested this  through  hundreds  of  acts 
of  terrorism  from  the  Olympics  in 
Munich  to  last  month's  ambush  and 
mortal  wounding  of  Israel's  Ambassa- 
dor to  Great  Britain. 

The  PLO  has  been  using  if  not  abus- 
ing the  country  of  Lebanon  in  their 
quest  to  eliminate  Israel.  They  have 
positioned  themselves  in  various  loca- 
tions in  this  nation  and  pose  regular 
threats  to  the  physical  security  of 
Israel. 

In  response  and  only  in  response  to 
the  threat  caused  by  the  PLO  in  Leba- 
non did  Israel  on  Jime  5  launch  "Op- 
eration Peace  for  the  Galilee."  This 
action  followed  not  only  the  assassina- 
tion attempt  on  Ambassador  Argov 
but  also  the  bombardment  of  some  23 
Israeli  villages  and  Kibbutzln  by  the 
PLO  which  resulted  in  tens  of  millions 
of  dollars  in  damages  and  civilian  casu- 
alUes. 

The  fimdamental  goal  of  the  Israeli 
operation  was  to  secure  Lebanon's  po- 
litical and  territorial  integrity  as  well 
as  their  own  by  driving  the  PLO  back 
beyond  a  25-mile  range  which  in  turn 
is  beyond  the  range  of  PLO  rockets 
used  to  shell  Israel  and  kill  her  women 
and  children.  In  order  to  secure  this 
"security  zone"  it  was  essential  for 
Israel  to  destroy  PLO  bases,  headquar- 
ters, and  supply  routes  to  the  north.  It 
was  never  Israel's  intention  to  acquire 
any  new  territory  rather  their  goal 
was  to  develop  a  special  buffer  zone 
for  the  continued  protection  and  secu- 
rity of  Israel.  , 

From  the  outset— Israel  publicly  and 
privately  sought  to  avoid  war  with 
Syria.  Israel  stated  they  would  not 
precipitate  a  conflict  with  Syria  unless 
they  were  provoked  or  fired  upon.  The 
fighting  between  Syria  and  Israel 
began  when  Syrian  helicopters  taking 
advantage  of  air  cover  provided  by 
SAM  missiles  in  the  Bekaa  Valley  at- 
tacked Israeli  troops  causing  substan- 
tial casualties.  Israel  was  forced  to 
strike  t>ack  and  in  a  series  of  brilliant 
military  actions  they  managed  to  de- 
stroy the  entire  Syrian  surface-to-air 
missile  system  in  the  Bekaa  Valley. 
Very  shortly  thereafter  a  cease  fire  be- 
tween Israel  and  Syria  was  put  into 
effect  and  with  certain  limited  excep- 
tions has  been  honored. 

I  am  deeply  concerned  over  what  ap- 
pears to  be  an  erosion  of  support  in 
this  Nation  for  Israel  as  a  result  of  her 
actions  in  Lebanon.  Today  there  are 
genuine  fears  in  the  Jewish  commimi- 
ty  that  the  United  States  might  in  fact 
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turn  against  Israel  or  reduce  our  tradi- 
tional levels  of  support.  Voices  are 
raised— Israel  has  gone  too  far  this 
time— some  have  even  charged  that  Is- 
rael's actions  in  Lebanon  constitute  an 
illegal  use  of  U.S.  arms.  Clearly  this  is 
false  as  U.S.  arms  can  be  used  by  na- 
tions in  self-defense  and  Israel's  move- 
ments into  Lebanon  were  clearly  de- 
fensive in  nature.  The  concerns  I  men- 
tioned were  heightened  by  the  less 
than  cordial  response  which  Prime 
Minister  Begin  encountered  during  his 
meetings  in  Washington. 

I  find  it  a  most  appropriate  time  for 
this  administration  and  the  Congress 
to  reaffirm  three  decades  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  which  has  been  based  on 
full  and  unwavering  support  of  Israel. 
I  would  remind  those  whose  voices  are 
in  opposition  to  Israel  that  what  they 
are  doing  In  Lebanon  is  nothing  more 
than  any  nation  would  do  if  their  sur- 
vival were  at  stake.  The  PLO  in  addi- 
tion to  its  reign  of  terror  against  mem- 
bers of  Israel's  diplomatic  corps  also 
was  responsible  for  more  than  100  vio- 
lations of  the  U.S.  arranged  "cessation 
of  hostilities"  between  the  PLO  and 
Israel  of  July  1981. 

It  is  apparent  to  me  and  Prime  Min- 
ister Begin  has  constantly  asserted  to 
this  position  that  Israel  is  not  to 
occupy  Lebanon— and  in  fact  they 
would  prefer  an  independent  Lebanon 
free  of  PLO  infestation  and  Syrian  su- 
pervision. The  precise  area  of  land  she 
pursues  is  that  limited  25-  to  40-mile 
parcel  which  would  constitute  the 
buffer  zone  to  protect  her  citizens. 

Many  of  us  in  this  House  regret  the 
high  number  of  casualties  on  all  sides 
of  this  dispute  especially  among  the 
innocent  people  of  Lebanon.  I  support- 
ed legislation  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved today  providing  $50  million  in 
humanitarian  assistance  to  Lebanon. 
However  it  should  be  noted  that  Israel 
prior  to  many  of  their  military  actions 
over  Lebanon  did  in  fact  every  precau- 
tion was  taken  to  alert  the  citizenry  in 
heavily  populated  areas  near  Beirut 
that  military  actions  were  pending.  Is- 
raeli airplanes  dropped  thousands  of 
leaflets  advising  people  to  evacuate 
and  sound  trucks  were  sent  to  alert 
them.  It  should  be  noted  that  in  the 
course  of  taking  these  precautions  to 
protect  the  innocent  citizens  of  Leba- 
non—Israeli soldiers  incurred  casual- 
ties. 

In  my  judgment  there  is  ample  justi- 
fication for  the  actions  taken  by  Israel 
in  Lebanon.  The  escalation  of  the  con- 
flict came  about  not  because  of  Israel 
but  due  to  the  PLO  and  Syria  forging 
a  cooperative  force  of  violence  against 
Israel  and  Israel  was  acting  in  a 
manner  of  self-defense. 

As  we  evaluate  our  Nation's  current 
policy  with  respect  to  Israel  we  must 
do  so  by  blending  history  with  the 
contemporary.  Israel  throughout  her 
34-year  history  has  served  as  one  of 
our  staunchest  allies  and  it  is  given 
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fact  of  modem  history  that  a  strong 
and  soTereign  Israel  is  the  key  to  a 
secure  Middle  East  from  the  U.S.  per- 
spectiv^. 

Put  i|i  another  context— this  is  not 
the  tinje  for  our  support  of  Israel  to 
waver,  pier  strategic  value  to  us  is  as 
strong  las  ever  and  should  never  be 
taken  |or  granted.  The  United  States 
through  its  years  of  providing  military 
aid  and  through  the  brilliant  and  his- 
toric Cfmp  David  agreements  has  en- 
dorsed la  policy  which  says  a  balanced 
and  peaceful  Middle  East  requires  a 
secure  and  strong  Israel.  That  is  what 
we  have  helped  to  establish  and  must 
maintain,  and  what  we  must  preserve 
not  on^  for  our  own  national  security 
but  to  kisure  the  sovereignty  and  free- 
dom ofusrael. 
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I  find  myself  with  feelings  of  great 
anger  over  the  United  Nations  and 
their  largely  negative  role  in  this  and 
every  ither  Middle  Eastern  crisis  of 
the  past  decade.  Just  within  the  short 
time  tbat  this  crisis  in  Lebanon  has 
been  ongoing— the  United  States  was 
forced  to  veto  a  Security  Council  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  imposition  of 
sanctions  against  Israel  for  their  ac- 
tions in  Lebanon.  Further  pressure 
continues  to  build  for  an  emergency 
meetinf  of  the  U.N.  Security  Council 
to  deb^  this  issue  and  clearly  no  one 
who  fallows  the  United  Nations  be- 
lieves that  an  objective  debate  involv- 
ing Israel  could  ever  be  held  under  the 
auspictt  of  the  United  Nations. 

What  is  most  disturbing  to  me  are 
the  ongoing  efforts  to  advance  a  reso- 
lution calling  for  the  expulsion  of 
Israel  lirom  the  United  Nations.  I  have 
cosponiored  legislation  which'  I  am 
pleased  to  note  did  pass  the  House 
which  ivould  pull  us  out  of  the  U.N.  if 
they  Mflere  to  in  fact  expel  Israel.  At 
the  pfesent  time  we  provide  the 
United!  Nations  not  only  with  a  home 
in  our  Nation  but  also  with  about  25 
percent  of  their  operating  budget- 
almost  twice  the  13  percent  provided 
by  the  Soviets.  I  would  hope  that  with 
this  le? erage  we  would  be  able  to  keep 
the  U^.  from  continuing  their  anti- 
Israel  Campaign  of  recent  years. 

On  Jbne  13  I  had  the  distinct  honor 
to  be  the  guest  speaker  at  a  special 
meetiiK  of  the  Bronx  region  of  Hadas- 
sah— tbe  venerable  and  highly  respect- 
ed Jewish  organization  which  Just  ob- 
servedjits  70th  birthday.  On  this  occa- 
sion I  Ipoke  on  the  Lebanon  crisis  and 
the  nsed  for  our  Nation  to  maintain 
full  suoport  for  Israel.  In  these  days  of 
difflci4ty  for  Israel  let  us  not  take  the 
road  (^  expediency  and  be  critical  of 
Israel  for  her  actions.  Simply  put 
there  ire  no  nice  set  of  rules  in  the 
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•  Mr.  MI  XER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  June  30,  1982,  Joseph  De- 
Mello.  will  retire  from  the  Contra 
Costa  CMinty  Superintendent  of 
Schools  Office  after  29  years  of  dedi- 
cated service  to  the  education  of  delin- 
quent youth- 
Joe  was  one  of  four  teachers  who.  in 
1953,  initiated  educational  services  to 
incarcerated  youth  of  Costra  Costa 
County.  H^  has  been  the  major  force 
in  the  growth  and  expansion  of  that 
program    ifito    the   system    of   court 


schools  that  now  serve  over  8,000  stu- 
dents annually.  In  1979  he  implement- 
ed an  adult  education  program  in 
three  shenff's  facilities  at  the  main 
jail,  work  nirlough  and  Clayton  Reha- 
bilitation Center.  He  has  been  a  won- 
derful example  of  diligent  and  creative 
leadership  |  and  an  inspiration  for  ad- 
ministrator and  teachers  alike. 

Joe  and  his  wife  Dorothy  have  three 
children  aitd  three  grandchildren.  He 
likes  to  spend  his  free  time  hunting 
and  fishing  with  his  hunting  dogs. 
During  thiB  time  in  the  wilderness  he 
captures  tihe  beauty  as  a  wild  life 
artist.  He  is  a  member  of  the  Audubon 
Society,  California  Waterfowl  Associa- 
tion. Duclis  Unlimited,  and  National 
Wildlife  Federation. 

I  Join  Joe's  many  friends  and  admir- 
ers in  tril^ute  to  his  dedication  and 
outstanding  contributions  to  our 
young  people.  He  leaves  a  legacy  and  a 
record  that  are  hard  to  match.* 
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•  Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  see  coijcem  for  human  rights  fade 
into  the  deep  background  of  this  ad- 
ministration's foreign  policy,  there  is 
no  better  iime  to  remind  ourselves  of 
the  commitment  to  human  rights  we 
have  made  in  the  past,  and  the  possi- 
bilities we  have  to  renew  that  commit- 
ment in  the  future. 

On  April  22.  1982.  Mr.  Morris  B. 
Abrams,  a  widely  resp«>cted  authority 
on  human]  rights  in  foreign  policy,  tes- 
tified before  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Subcommittees 
on  Humap  Rights  and  International 
Organizations  and  on  International 
Operations.  Part  of  his  testimony 
deals  with!  his  experience  as  an  adviser 
to  President  Carter. 


June  24,  1982 

I  believe  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
great  interest  in  the  portion  of  his  tes- 
timony that  follows,  which  is  excerpt- 
ed from  his  forthcoming  autobiogra- 
phy, "The  Day  Is  Short." 

Mr.  Abrams'  testimony  follows: 

During  the  1976  campaign  I  had  urged 
Carter  to  distinguish  himself  from  Gerald 
Pord  in  significant  ways,  specifically  by 
making  a  commitment  to  international 
human  rights.  In  October  1976.  at  the  New 
York  Hilton,  I  handed  him  a  memorandum 
which  said.  "Urge  you  announce  that  one  of 
your  first  acts  would  be  speech  on  the  sub- 
ject to  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly." I  described  the  UN  as  being  in  "sham- 
bles and  disarray— to  use  one  of  your  favor- 
ite descriptions:  'It  is  a  disgrace.'"  referring 
to  the  absurd  voting  patterns  in  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  and  its  outra- 
geous assertion  in  1975  that  "Zionism  is 
Racism." 

I  urged  Carter  to  advocate  use  of  Ameri- 
ca's record  in  domestic  human  rights  as  a 
foreign  policy  asset  and  as  a  challenge  to 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  live  up  to  standards 
of  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  trum- 
peting our  liberty  and  creativity,  inviting 
criticism,  and  pointedly  reserving  to  our- 
selves the  right  to  criticize  others,  friend 
and  foe  alike.  If.  I  argued,  the  world  under- 
stands that  America's  devotion  to  human 
rights  is  a  part  of  our  tradition,  we  can 
brandish  human  rights  principles  without 
endangering  alliances  vital  to  our  national 
security.  Some  governments.  I  added,  may 
regard  our  dedication  to  freedom  as  quirky, 
but  our  example  and  a  little  coercion  could 
filter  through  the  borders  of  oppressive 
states  and  eventually  improve  somewhat  the 
lot  of  the  afflicted. 

In  early  1977,  President  Carter,  .  .  .  went 
liefore  the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly and  outlined  initiatives  which  later 
became  his  international  human  rights 
policy.  This  redounded  to  the  credit  of  the 
United  States  and  certainly  lifted  the  hope, 
if  not  the  condition,  of  the  oppressed 
throughout  the  world.  At  last  we  had  pro- 
claimed our  serious  commitment  to  human 
rights  on  an  international  scale.  He  had  ar- 
ticulated the  principle  that  under  the  UN 
charter  the  rights  of  citizens  of  any  country 
were  not  to  be  considered  strictly  a  domestic 
concern.  As  I  had  put  it  a  decade  earlier  in 
the  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the 
United  Nations,  no  state  since  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  has  a  sovereign  right  to  torture  its 
own  citizens. 

While  I  listened  to  Carter  that  night  at 
the  UN,  I  realized  that  the  deployment  of 
this  issue  in  foreign  affairs  would  require 
extraordinary  sophistication.  Distinctions 
would  have  to  be  made  in  dealing  with  coun- 
tries that  are  open  to  the  press  and  those 
that  are  not.  A  vast  police  state  may  give 
the  appearance  of  a  peaceful  society,  while 
an  open  democracy  is  often  seen  as  turbu- 
lent. I  was  very  aware  that  any  flaw  in  inter- 
nal Israeli  affairs  would  receive  worldwide 
attention,  whereas  the  most  medieval  condi- 
tions in  other  states  of  the  Third  World 
would  as  likely  go  ignored  or  even  excused. 

Since  our  allies  were  more  receptive  to  the 
Western  press,  we  would  have  to  be  careful 
not  to  hold  friends  more  severely  accounta- 
ble than  enemies- 

Finally.  since  a  nation's  foreign  policy  has 
as  its  primary  goal  the  protection  of  its  sov- 
ereignty, its  positions  will  inevitably  be 
tainted  with  expediency  and  never  wholly 
altruistic. 
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I  could  not  have  dreamed  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  so  sensitive  and  delicate  a  pro- 
gram would  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  those 
totally  inexperienced  in  foreign  affairs  and 
I  was  dumbfounded,  for  example,  when  a 
newly  created  post  of  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Human  Rights  was  bestowed  upon 
one  Pat  Derian.  a  civil  righu  activist  from 
Mississippi  whose  dedication,  though  lauda- 
ble, hardly  qualified  her  for  the  sophisticat- 
ed complexities  of  international  human 
rights.  The  Carter  administration  commend- 
ably  brought  strong  pressures  on  the  USSR 
to  abide  by  the  human  rights  terms  of  the 
Helsinki  Accords:  on  the  other  hand,  it  har- 
ried autocratic  governments  where  we 
might  have  some  diplomatic  leverage  to 
bring  about  reforms,  though  affecting 
scarcely,  if  at  all.  infinitely  more  despotic 
and  intractable  regimes.  Carter's  policy,  for 
example,  made  it  virtually  impossible  for  us 
to  continue  our  support  of  the  Pahlavi 
regime  in  Iran,  even  after  reforms  had  been 
initiated  by  American  prodding.  Instead, 
that  country  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of 
a  fanatic,  lawless  Ayatollah  hopelessly 
beyond  reasoning  or  influence.  An  admitted- 
ly despotic  monarchy  which  was  neverthe- 
less susceptible  to  a  degree  of  American  per- 
suasion was  overthrown  by  an  even  more 
despotic  theocracy,  venemously  hostile  to 
Western  interests. 

Carter  deserves  credit,  in  maintaining  that 
conscience  must  be  quickened  in  the  inter- 
national arena  through  consistent  procla- 
mation of  human  rights  even  when  it  an- 
tagonizes allies.  A  case  in  point  was  Ameri- 
ca's intervention  in  the  freeing  of  Jacobo 
Timerman  from  an  Argentine  prison.  Yet 
such  effective,  moral,  and  timely  acts  must 
not  be  escalated  into  campaigns  to  alienate 
nonhostile  regimes  that  might  yet  be  re- 
sponsive to  diplomatic  pressure  after  years 
of  destabilizing  internal  terrorism,  of  the 
right  or  left.  This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  insurgents  already  in  the  wings  are  anti- 
American,  antidemocratic,  and  even  at  best, 
unpredictable.* 
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•  Mr.  OTTINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
including  in  today's  Record  an  impor- 
tant statement  by  the  Zionist  Organi- 
zation of  America.  Westchester 
Region,  concerning  the  recent  situa- 
tion in  Lebanon.  I  commend  Dr.  John 
M.  Lowe  and  Arnold  Spicehandler. 
president  and  executive  director,  re- 
spectively of  the  ZOA  Westchester 
Region,  and  the  many  members  of  this 
important  organization  for  speaking 
out  so  forcefully  on  behalf  of  Israel. 

As  I  have  stated  many  times,  the  ter- 
rorist PLO  simply  cannot  use  Lebanon 
as  a  base  for  warfare  against  Israel. 
The  PLO  had  utilized  the  cease-fire 
negotiated  by  the  Reagan  administra- 
tion last  July  to  engage  in  a  massive 
arms  buildup.  Terrorist  activity  had 
dramatically  increased  and  the  cease- 
fire was  broken  on  numerous  occasions 
by  the  PLO.  The  Israelis  acted  in  Leb- 
anon to  put  an  end  to  the  incredible 
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miliUry  might  of  the  terrorist  PLO. 
and  to  bring  peace  to  Israeli  citizens. 

As  the  ZOA  statement  notes.  Israel 
"seeks  to  rid  itself,  and  the  entire 
international  conrmiunity  of  the  suffer- 
ing from  the  terrorist  plague  which 
has  been  led  by  the  PLO." 

I  commend  this  statement  to  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues: 

Zionist  Okganizatioii  op  America 

The  PLO  and  other  terrorist  factions  are 
doing  what  they  can  with  a  campaign  of  sys- 
tematic terror  and  assassination  (not  only  of 
Jews  but  of  moderate  Palestinians)  to  make 
peaceful  coexistence  impossible.  Egypt  and 
Israel  have  entered  into  peaceful  coexist- 
ence. Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Arabs  are 
full-fledged  Israeli  citizens.  Every  Israeli  ad- 
ministration has  offered  to  negotiate  for 
peace— but  they  have  been  rebuffed. 

The  recent  Israeli  campaign  to  clear  out 
reinforced  PLO  military  bases  (re-supplied 
by  the  Soviets.  Libyans,  Syrians  and  Sau- 
dles)  Is  an  attempt  to  remove  the  threat 
from  Israeli  civilians  who  "live  under  the 
gun"  of  random  artillery  and  rocket  attacks 
launched  by  PLO  terrorisU  who  claim 
"sanctuary"  in  dismembered  Lebanon.  The 
pretext  of  Lebanese  sovereignty  is  but  a 
hoax:  Lebanon  has  been  gobbled  up  by  the 
Syrians  and  the  PLO.  What  Israel  seeks  to 
accomplish  is  to  rid  the  area  which  can 
wreck  havoc  on  the  northern  civilian  cen- 
ters of  Israel  of  the  threat  of  terror,  devas- 
ution  and  killing  imposed  by  the  PLO  who 
feel  they  can  attack  Israelis  anywhere  in 
the  world,  or  in  Israel,  and  yet  cry  "sanctu- 
ary!" in  Lebanon. 

The  attempt  on  the  life  of  Shiomo  Argov. 
a  peaceful  negotiator,  an  ambassabor.  was 
the  culmination  of  continued  terrorist  ac- 
tivities against  Israel.  Since  1969  the-PLO 
has  perpetrated  46  terrorist  attacks  against 
Israeli  diplomats,  assassinated  five  of  them, 
and  has  held  others  as  hostages  in  their  em- 
bassies. The  terrorist  groups  have  utilized 
the  period  of  the  cease-fire  to  re-establish 
and  expand  their  bases.  All  this  has  one 
purpose:  to  direct  military  terror  against  the 
civilian  population  of  Israel— anywhere  in 
the  world.  ' 

Israel  has  repeatedly  announced  that  she 
will  honor  the  cessation  of  hostilities  in  Leb- 
anon, provided  the  PLO  will  adhere  to  It  on 
all  fronts.  The  PLO  claims  the  right  to  kill 
Israelis  anywhere  in  the  world:  they  have 
acted  accordingly. 

Now  the  Israelis,  in  self-defense,  have 
acted  to  rid  themselves  of  massive  artillery 
fire  from  Katyusha  rockets.  The  Israeli 
action  does  not  threaten  Lebanese  "sover- 
eignty". It  seeks  to  rid  itself,  and  the  entire 
international  community  of  the  suffering 
from  the  terrorist  plague  which  has  been 
led  by  the  PLO. 

We  urge  all  to  speak  out  in  behalf  of  Isra- 
el's rightful  concern  for  self-preservation, 
and  to  strongly  condemn  the  PLO.  and 
those  who  support  it.  for  the  continued 
campaign  of  terror  against  civilians.* 
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THE  BANKRUPTCY  OP  BANNING 
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•  Mrs.  BOUQUARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
cently there  have  been  some  misguid- 
ed congressional  efforts  which  suggest 
that  bhe  United  States  ought  to  ban 
permanently  nuclear  reprocessing  or 
otherwise  stated,  the  production  of 
Plutonium.  This  is  the  result  of  some 
unfortunately,  hastily  considered  ra- 
tionales. 

The  legitimacy  of  such  unilateral 
withdrawal  from  the  nuclear  option 
was  ably  refuted  by  the  66-nation 
study  initiated  by  President  Carter  in 
1977  and  concluded  in  early  1980. 
These  nations,  including  the  United 
States,  found  that  foregoing  reprocess- 
ing did  not  offer  substantial  nonprolif- 
eration  advantages. 

It  should  be  noted  that  there  are 
proliferation  threats  to  not  reprocess- 
ing spent  fuel.  In  fact,  what  better 
way  to  remove  the  threat  of  diversion 
than  by  burning  the  plutonium  to 
produce  useful  energy?  Today  we  have 
available  for  use  the  technology  to  re- 
process spent  fuel  in  such  a  way  that 
it  renders  the  plutonium  totally  un- 
suitable for  use  in  a  weapon. 

If  we  leave  plutonium  in  spent  fuel 
without  reprocessing,  we  may  be  in- 
creasing the  potential  threat  of  diver- 
sion from  hundreds  of  temporary  stor- 
agie  locations.  Spent  fuel  may  become 
an  attractive  target  to  be  raided  for  its 
Plutonium  content.  Indeed,  the  tech- 
nology of  the  future  may  enhance  the 
likelihood  of  this  prospect,  whereas, 
burning  the  plutonium  now  effectively 
removes  it  as  a  potential  weapons  ma- 
terial later. 

When  the  United  States  enacted  the 
Nuclear  Non-Proliferation  Act  of  1978, 
we  attempted  to  turn  the  clock  back 
by  unilateral  action.  However,  what  we 
actually  accomplished  was  to  encour- 
age nuclear  proliferation  by  driving 
the  rest  of  the  world  toward  self-suffi- 
ciency in  nuclear  fuel  cycle  technolo- 
gy. 

What  can  we  expect  to  accomplish 
by  unilateral  action  except  further  iso- 
lation of  the  United  States  from  the 
rest  of  the  world?  We  no  longer  have 
the  exclusive  rights  on  nuclear  tech- 
nology. The  United  States  must  regain 
its  reputation  as  a  reliable  supplier  to 
be  in  a  position  to  discourage  other 
countries  from  developing  their  own 
nuclear  fuel  cycle  facilities.  Our  only 
rational  approach  is  to  work  with  na- 
tions desiring  nuclear  technology  to 
create  multinational  fuel  cycle  facili- 
ties, so  that  we  can  influence  what 
other  countries  may  or  may  not  devel- 
op and  at  the  same  time  encourage  ef- 
fective safeguards. 
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I  urge  you  not  to  be  persuaded  by 
these  well-meaning,  but  misguided  at- 
tempts to  further  handicap  our  com- 
mercial nuclear  industry  and  unwit- 
tinglM  drive  the  world  toward  a  prolif- 
eraticb  of  suppliers  for  sensitive  and 
nonsaf  eguarded  technologies.  The  pro- 
posals to  ban  permanently  reprocess- 
ing apid  Plutonium  production  were 
prov^  bankrupt  by  the  counterpro- 
ductive results  of  the  Carter  policy 
and  tl  ley  remain  bankrupt  today.* 


JOSEPH  C.  WHEELER 


H0N.  CLEMENT  J.  ZABLOCKI 

OP  wiacoifsiN 

IN  tmS  HOUSE  OF  REFRBSEMTATIVE8 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

MrJ  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
U.S.  I  Government  is  extremely  fortu- 
nate in  having  among  its  ranks  many 
dedicated  and  talented  professionals 
who  are  willing  to  devote  their  careers 
to  the  service  of  our  country.  One  who 
deserves  special  tribute  is  Joseph  C. 
Whe^er.  who  is  resigning  from  the 
Agentiy  for  International  Development 
at  th4  end  of  this  month  after  an  out- 
ig  career. 

leeler  has  been  with  AID  and 
lecessors  for  some  31  years,  lit- 
since  the  early  days  of  post- 
war II  foreign  assistance  pro- 
grams. His  final  post  with  AID  has 
been  ^  Deputy  Administrator,  the  top 
position  in  the  Agency  open  to  career 
officers.  His  Foreign  Service  rank  is 
that  of  Career  Minister,  the  highest 
ever  Achieved  by  an  AID  career  offi- 
cer.   1 

Joe  [Wheeler  Joined  the  then  Techni- 
cal 'Cooperation  Administration— 
which  administered  the  Point  Four 
program— in  1951  after  completing 
gradu  fcte  work  at  the  Harvard  Gradu- 
ate S  ^ool  of  Administration.  During 
the  1{  ISO's  he  held  positions  of  increas- 
ing n  Bponsibility  on  various  Washing- 
ton d  Mks  and  gained  specialization  in 
the  li  iddle  East  area. 

His  first  overseas  position  with  AID 
was  a«  head  of  the  U.S.  AID  Mission  to 
Jordan  in  1965-67.  He  was  in  Jordan 
when!  the  6-day  war  broke  out,  and  the 
Ameiican  Ambassador  asked  him  to 
remam  with  a  handful  of  other  U.S. 
of  f  Iciils  to  take  on  key  duties. 

Hisi  next  assignment  abroad  was  a 
particularly  eventful  one.  as  chief  to 
the  C  .S.  aid  mission  In  Pakistan  over 
an  8-  rear  period.  1969-77.  During  this 
periol  the  U.S.  assistance  program 
was  I  ut  to  particularly  severe  tests  in 
coping  both  with  natural  disasters 
such  as  tidal  waves  and  floods,  and 
manmade  turbulence  including  the 
breakaway  of  East  Pakistan  and  war 
betw(  en  Pakistan  and  India.  Through- 
out t  lis  assigiunent  he  enhanced  his 
repul&tion  as  a  hard-working  officer 
lound  Judgment,  optimism,  inter- 
the  development  of  the  country 
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The  was  assigned,  and  posses- 
sor of  a  f  ^e  sense  of  humor. 
More  r  icently  his  service  has  again 
Washington.  In  1977-79  he 
was  AID'i  t  Assistant  Administrator  for 
the  Near  lEIast.  which  included  supervi- 
sion over  some  of  AID'S  most  impor- 
tant progt«ms  including  large-scale  as- 
sistance do  Egypt.  In  1980  he  was  pro- 
moted to  Peputy  Administrator. 

Joe  Wheeler  has  not  only  received 
AID'S  highest  award,  the  Distin- 
guished 1  lonor  Award,  but  he  enjoys 
an  unusuil  popularity  among  his  pro- 
fessional colleagues  at  the  same  time 
that  he  ta  as  served  in  management  po- 
sitions. They  appreciate  not  only  his 
sound  pi  of  essionalism.  but  also  the 
kindness  ind  consideration  with  which 
he  treats  tils  associates. 

When  he  submitted  his  resignation, 
he  receivBd  the  following  letter  from 
the  Presllent  which  I  am  pleased  to 
place  in  t  le  Record: 

JuMK  1. 1982. 
DBAS  Ma .  WRBLn:  It  U  with  a  feelinc  of 
pride  and  i  [ratitude  for  your  long  service  to 
the  counti  y  that  I  accept  your  resignation 
as  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Agency  for 
Intematioi  lal  Development  effective  June 
30,1982. 

AID.  -dui  Ins  your  tenure,  has  been  a  pio- 
neer in  th( !  business  of  development.  It  can 
be  creditec  with  playing  a  major  role  in  the 
ellmlnatioi  i  of  smallpox  and  In  reducing  the 
occurrence  of  many  other  dlAeases.  As  an 
early  lupp  >rter  of  the  agricultural  research 
which  developed  "miracle"  rice  and  wheat. 
AID  has  not  only  dramatically  boosted 
grain  outuut  In  Asia,  but  also  contributed 
much  to  o^r  own  growth  in  production  here 
have  heard  of  your  personal  in- 
and  success  in  Pakistan  where 
crop  has  nearly  doubled  as  a 
e  program  you  developed  with 
Government. 

but  a  few  examples  of  the  ac- 

ints  which   you   and   your  col- 

e  achieved  during  the  past  three 

'e  are  grateful  for  your  truly  out- 

rriilp  and  unusual  dedication 

to  make  It  possible.  You  have 

Presidents   but   always   one 

speed  In  your  new  endeavors. 

ily. 

Ronald  Rkacan.* 
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THE    HIGH    DEFAULT 
STUDENT    LOAN    PRO- 


HON.  LARRY  J.  HOPiONS 

OP  KBrrncKY 
HOUSE  OF  REPRESEIfTATIVBS 

lundAy,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  HOPKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  likie  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
tell  you  8bout  a  piece  of  legislation  I 
am  introducing  today  aimed  at  curing 
the  high  {default  rate  which  exists  in 
the  student  loan  programs.  I  believe 
these  programs  are  extremely  impor- 
tant to  the  brain  power  of  this  Nation, 
however,  I  cannot  see  any  reason  why 
there  should  be  a  massive  problem  of 
default  oh  repajrment  of  these  loans. 
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I  strongly  believe  student  loan  pro- 
grams are  important  because  they 
allow  many  people  to  attend  school 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  an  education.  At 
the  same  time,  I  believe  the  people 
who  agree  at  the  outset  to  the  terms 
of  the  loan  have  an  obligation  to  repay 
them.  Loans  are  an  investment  in  our 
country's  brain  bank.  They  are  made 
under  reasonable  terms,  with  more 
than  fair  interest  rates  and  repayment 
grace  time,  still  there  is  abuse  and  this 
abuse  must  be  stopped. 

My  legislation  is  directed  at  individ- 
uals who  try  and  take  advantage  of 
the  system— those  former  students 
who  have  already  entered  the  default 
status.  This  bill  will  not  punish  States 
and  schools  with  good  repayment 
records,  such  as  Kentucky  which  has 
one  of  the  lowest  default  rates  in  the 
Nation,  2.3  percent.  Let  me  give  you 
one  example  of  the  default  problem  as 
reported  by  GAO— there  are  6,000  doc- 
tors who  have  defaulted  on  $5.2  mil- 
lion in  outstanding  loans. 

This  problem  must  be  stopped.  I  sup- 
port the  goals  of  the  student  loan  pro- 
grams, as  reflected  in  my  student  aid 
bill,  but  with  the  cost  of  the  GSL  pro- 
gram alone  as  high  as  it  is— $3  billion 
and  climbing— it  is  important  that  we 
look  for  savings,  particularly  in  areas 
which  do  not  deny  access  to  students. 

My  legislation  allows  the  IRS.  with 
proper  notification  from  the  £>epart- 
ment  of  Education,  to  withhold  the 
amoimt  of  the  owing  loan  from  their 
IRS  refund  check.  It  also  amends  the 
bankruptcy  code  in  two  ways:  The  first 
being  to  prohibit  GSL's  from  being 
discharged  under  chapter  13  bankrupt- 
cies. Instead  it  requires  the  borrower 
to  make  prorated  payments  on  those 
loans  as  they  do  on  other  non-Federal 
loans. 

The  second  way  it  amends  the  bank- 
ruptcy code  is  to  make  certain  student 
loans  priority  loans— meaning  they 
will  have  to  be  repaid  100  percent. 

Again,  let  me  say  I  support  the  goals 
of  the  student  loan  program,  but  be- 
lieve it  is  important  we  stop  abuse  and 
look  for  savings.  This  bill  will  make 
more  money  available  for  students 
who  need  it  now.  Borrowers  should 
not  be  allowed  to  take  advantage  of 
the  generous  nature  of  the  American 
taxpayer.* 


THE  BOEING  747  IS  EXPENSIVE 
TO  OPERATE  AND  ALSO  AWK- 
WARD 


HON.  LARRY  McDONALD 

OP  GEORGIA 
nt  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  McDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  re- 
tired Air  Force  chief  master  sergeant, 
who  retired  with  23  years  service,  13  of 
which  were  spent  in  the  Military  Air- 
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lift  Command,  has  furnished  me  with 
some  figures  on  comparative  fuel  costs 
for  operating  the  C-5A  aircraft  versus 
the  B-747,  configured  as  the  National 
Emergency  Airborne  Command  Post 
or  NECAP  as  it  is  called.  Based  upon 
official  Air  Force  figures  it  shows  the 
following: 
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The  above  calculation  is  based  upon 
fuel  costing  $1.31  per  gallon.  It  should 
be  pointed  out  that  this  particular  B- 
747  is  carrying  something  less  than  a 
third  of  its  lift  capacity.  FuUy  loaded, 
the  disparity  would  be  considerably 
more. 

As  for  operating-  the  B-747,  it  does 
not  do  so  well  in  carrying  troops  as  the 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  June  22,  1982, 
reported.  For  the  lack  of  a  proper  size 
stairway,  at  the  point  of  destination, 
the  troops  could  not  be  unloaded  from 
the  B-747.  which  required  the  soldiers 
to  fly  to  another  airport  and  take  a 
2^-hour  bus  ride. 

The  news  item  follows: 
LocKHXBD  OaiifN  iifc  Ovn  Bobiiig  DniMMA 
(By  John  Maynard] 

Boeing  advocates  in  the  congressional 
battle  over  rebuilding  America's  military 
airlift  fleet  might  have  a  difficult  time  con- 
vincing some  400  members  of  the  Puerto 
Rican  National  Guard  that  the  Boeing  747 
iA  a  better  buy  than  the  Lockheed-Georgia 
built  C-5  Galaxy. 

The  Boeing  Co.  side,  which  has  already 
persuaded  the  Senate  to  buy  the  747  instead 
of  new  C-5s  to  be  buUt  In  Marietta,  faces 
the  embarrassment  of  luving  to  explain  to 
House  members  how  a  747  couldn't  unload 
the  gtiardsmen  at  the  Augusta  airport  last 
weekend. 

Lockheed-Georgia  Co.  officials  are  already 
spreading  the  tale  around  Washington  of 
how  the  MUltary  Airilft  Command  char- 
tered a  747  from  TransAraerIca  Corp.  to 
move  the  guardsmen  from  San  Juan  to  Port 
Gordon  near  Augusta.  The  747.  however, 
could  not  fly  directly  to  AugusU  because 
the  airport  there  has  no  stairway  for  the 
747,  which  siU  16  feet  off  the  ground. 

"A  guy  could  break  an  ankle  Jumping 
from  that  height."  a  Lo^heed-Georgta 
spokesman  said  Monday. 

When  the  chartered  747  landed  in  AUanU 
on  Saturday  afternoon.  It  parked  at  the 
Lockheed  terminal  and  was  met  by  eight 
chartered  Oreyhotud  buses.  The  buses  then 
ferried  the  solidera  on  a  2Vt-hour  drive  to 
Fort  Gordon,  where  they  were  scheduled  to 
begin  two  weeks  of  summer  training  exer- 
cises with  the  67th  Signal  Battalion. 

A  Lockheed-Georgia  spokesman  noted 
that  a  single  C-5  could  have  carried  six  of 
the  buses  from  San  Juan  to  Augusta. 

The  MUltary  Airlift  command  said  It  char- 
tered a  747  because  that  was  the  most  eco- 
nomical aircraft  to  move  such  a  large  group. 

"But  we  couldn't  fly  into  Augusta  because 
the  plane  requires  a  great  deal  of  support 
equipment,  especially  people  moving  equip- 
ment." said  Lt.  Lorrie  Kropp  of  MAC. 
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"We  tend  to  try  to  move  people  by  con- 
tract. We  like  to  keep  the  mUltary  aircraft 
to  move  equipment."  she  said. 

The  travel  arrangemenU  for  the  return 
trip  of  the  Puerto  RIcan  guardsmen  on  July 
3  have  not  been  made  yet.  Lt.  Kropp  said.* 


TAX  EXEMPTIONS  FOR  PRIVATE 
REUGIOUS  SCHOOLS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

OPCAUPOaifIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESKNTATTVBS 

Thunday,  June  24. 1982 

•  Mr.  DANNEMEYER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  storm  over  tax  exemptions  for  pri- 
vate religious  schools  has  calmed  since 
the  Supreme  Court  has  decided  to 
hear  the  Bob  Jones  University  case.  It 
is  my  estimation,  however,  that  when 
our  society  confronts  issues  of  great 
Import,  the  proper  institution  to  set 
policy  is  Congress,  which  represents 
the  voice  of  the  people  it  represenU. 
We  are  lawmakers  and.  after  consider- 
ing an  issue  as  thoroughly  and  deeply 
as  possible,  taking  into  consideration 
as  many  facets  as  our  deliberations 
define,  we  need  to  write  the  law  with 
clearly  defined  intent.  Judges  should 
not  become  legislators  by  default. 
Today.  I  am  introducing  legislation  to 
amend  the  IRS  Code  to  make  clear 
what  private  actions  violate  Federal 
civil  rights  policies  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Government  must  deny  a  tax 
exemption. 

At  the  same  time,  my  bill  clarifies 
the  law  to  avoid  compromising  what  is 
perhaps  the  most  cherished  of  all  our 
freedoms,  the  right  of  all  people  to 
practice  their  religious  beliefs  without 
subjecting  them  to  Government  scruti- 
ny and  making  them  accord  with  the 
current  Federal  orthodoxy  or  face  the 
prospect  of  going  out  of  business.  Spe- 
cifically, the  legislation  which  I  am 
proposing  includes  the  following  provi- 
sions: (1)  Private,  nonreligious  schools 
that  are  found  to  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  race  will  not  be  tax  exempt: 

(2)  the  Government  would  have  to 
have  a  declaratory  Judgement  from 
the  courts  in  order  to  make  a  ruling: 

(3)  religious  schools  are  given  first 
amendment  protection.  Racially  dis- 
criminatory policy  does  not  include 
policies  of  religious  schools  that  (a) 
limit  their  enrollment  to  students  of 
their  own  religious  organization  or 
only  to  students  who  adhere  to  their 
religious  belief  system  and  (b)  have 
policies  or  programs  in  the  school 
which  are  required  by  any  sincerely 
held  religious  belief. 

Because  of  the  fundamental  impor- 
tance of  this  matter  and  the  complex- 
ity of  the  issues  at  stake,  thoughtful 
and  informed  debate  is  crucial.  In  my 
estimation,  both  Congress  and  the 
media  have  misrepresented  the  appli- 
cable law  and  the  issues  at  stake  in  the 
question  of  tax  exemptions  for  private 
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schools.  Critics  of  reform  have  made 
essentially  two  kinds  of  misrepresenta- 
tions. First,  they  have  suggested  that 
the  only  religious  schools  threatened 
by  the  IRS  regulations  on  501(c)(3) 
were  white-flight  schools  that  use  reli- 
gion as  cloak  for  racism.  Second,  they 
have  asserted  that  both  Congress  and 
the  Supreme  Court  had  mandated  ap- 
plication of  these  regulations,  and 
that  the  IRS  regulations  are  a  clear 
articulation  of  the  law.  I  hope  to  set 
the  record  straight. 

This  fall,  the  Supreme  Court  will 
have  its  first  real  chance  to  examine 
the  IRS  regulations  in  the  Bob  Jones 
University  case.  A  roster  of  the  organi- 
zations that  filed  amicus  curiae  briefs 
or  petitions  urging  reversal  in  that 
case  alone  is  enough  to  dispel  the 
notion  that  only  white-flight  schools 
opposed  the  regulations  *  *  *  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Evangelicals,  the 
American  Baptist  Churches  in  the 
U.SJL.  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church  in  the  U.S.A..  the  Church  of 
God,  the  National  Committee  for 
Amish  Religious  Freedom,  the  Church 
of  God  in  Christ.  Mennonite  •  •  *  to 
name  a  few.  The  simple  truth  of  the 
matter  is  that  the  organizations  that 
run  religious  schools  adversely  affect- 
ed by  the  IRS  regulations  are  not  the 
simple  white-flight  schools  they  are  so 
often  portrayed  to  be.  Overbroad  IRS 
regulation  has  in  .fact  threatened  a 
huge  number  of  religious  schools  of 
every  denomination,  and  faith.  In 
recent  years,  with  the  advent  of  what 
many  parents  view  as  conscious  hostil- 
ity toward  religion  and  religious  values 
in  the  public  schools,  religious  parents, 
in  increasing  numbers,  have  been  re- 
moving their  children  from  public 
schools  and  placing  them  in  newly  cre- 
ated or  expanded  religious  schools. 

Several   articles  and  studies  refute 
the  popular  equation  of  "Christian" 
schools  and  white-flight  schools.   In 
1979,  William  Uoyd  Turner  published 
a  doctoral  dissertation  on  this  issue  at 
the  University  of  Wisconsin.  Madison, 
entitled.  "Reasons  for  Enrollment  in 
Religious  Schools."  Later,  writing  for 
the  February  1980  issue  of  Phi  Delta 
Kappa,  with  Virginia  Davis  Norden, 
professor  of  law  and  higher  education, 
Turner  summarized  the  results  of  his 
study    in   an    article   entitled,    "More 
Than    Segregation    Academies."    He 
found  that  while  some  of  the  Ken- 
tucky schools  appeared  to  have  profit- 
ed by  widespread  opposition  to  racial 
integration,  similar  growth  of  funda- 
mentalist schools  in  rural  Wisconsin, 
where  integration  was  not  a  factor,  in- 
dicated that  Christian  education  was  a 
national,  not  a  regional,  phenomenon. 
Turner  noted  that  Christian  schools  in 
both  States  appeared  not  to  attract 
students  from  a  cross  section  of  the 
community.  Instead,  parents  who  en- 
rolled their  children  in  these  schools 
tended  to  come  from  churches  of  the 
sponsoring     denomination     or     from 
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churche  i  holding  similar  doctrinal  po-    evidence    t!  lat    racist    doctrines    are 


sitions.  Even  more  significantly,  the 
percent)  ge  of  students  in  the  two  f un- 
daimentilist  schools  who  were  subject 
to  busing  during  the  current  school 
term  wats  smaller  than  the  percentage 
of  such  'students  in  the  general  popu- 
lation. Turner  found  that  only  1  of  the 
68  families  surveyed  in  the  Louisville 
fundamentalist  schools  was  using  the 
nonpub^c  schools  as  a  haven  to  avoid 
busing  flor  1  year. 

The  schools  surveyed  were  geo- 
graphically distant  and  had  differing 
cultural!  backgrounds,  two  in  Louis- 
ville, Kr  and  one  in  Madison.  Wis.  In 
both  ciiies.  however,  fimdamentalist 
parents  I  gave  the  same  reasons  for 
withdrawing  their  children  from 
public  schools:  (1)  poor  academic  qual- 
ity of  public  education;  (2)  lack  of  dis- 
cipline In  public  schools  and;  (3)  lack 
of  Christian  foundations. 

In  bo^h  communities  the  respond- 
ents di#  oppose  interracial  marriage 
but,  Ti^er  concluded,  the  real  moti- 
vation for  founding  and  maintaining 
the  schools  appeared  to  be  the  belief 
held  byj  many  evangelical  Protestants 
that  public  schools  now  espouse  a  phi- 
losophy that  is  completely  secular, 
perhapieven  antireligious. 

Peter  jSkerry.  who  for  17  days  during 
February  1979.  visited  Christian 
schools  I  scattered  across  the  central 
Piedmont  region  of  North  Carolina, 
reached  similar  conclusions  which  he 
set  forUi  in  an  article  in  the  fall  1980 
issue  it  Public  Interest  entitled, 
"Christian  Schools  Versus  the  IRS." 
His  coaclusion  from  his  experiences 
was  ttmt  the  effort  to  reduce  the 
emergefice  of  these  schools  to  a  matter 
of  raci^  is  a  gross  oversimplification. 
He  described  the  religious  orientation 
of  those  largely  independent  Baptist 
schools!  and  how  they  are  run  by  the 
same  officers  of  those  of  the  sponsor- 
ing chu  rch.  Generally,  too  poor  to  hire 
sufficient  outside  help,  they  rely  on 
parent!  1  initiative  and  sacrifice  to 
keep  both  the  church  and  its  school 
ministry  functioning.  Parents  not  only 
pay  wltat  for  them  is  a  budget-strain- 
ing tui  ion.  they  work  in  the  schools 
often  s  trying  as  teacher  aids,  secretar- 
ies, caj  eteria  workers,  or  bus  drivers. 
Skerry  then  summarized  the  reasons 
why  these  parents  rejected  the  public 
school  ^ystem: 

WhenI  asked  specifically  why  they  reject 
the  puQIic  schools,  parents  make  It  clear 
they  need  the  Christian  schools  as  much  as 
the  sctiools  need  them.  Most  frequently 
cited  IsUhe  Supreme  Court's  1962  school- 
prayer  4an.  A  few  parents  mention  a  recent 
controversy  over  the  singing  of  Christmas 
carols  ki  public  school  assemblies.  Many 
complalti  of  the  virtual  disappearance  of  the 
pledge  of  allegiance  from  their  public 
schools.  A  few  are  troubled  by  sex  educa- 
tion. Stfch  changes  are  seen  by  fundamen- 
talist parents  as  direct  assaults  on  God  and 
country,  the  pillars  of  their  universe. 

According  to  Skerry,  none  of  the 
school^  he  visited  displayed  the  least 
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had  open  admissions  poll- 
several  schools  black  chil- 
dren were  enrolled.  He  contrasted  with 
the  Christian  schools  the  segregation 
academies  that  appeared  in  response 
to  the  first  Southern  desegregation 
orders  and!  that  were  supported  by 
direct  tuition  grants,  textbooks,  and 
transportation  supplied  by  the  States. 
The  Christian  schools,  by  contrast, 
exist  solely  through  the  voluntary  ef- 
forts of  the  congregation  that  sup- 
ports them,  and  are  part  not  of  resist- 
ance to  desegregation  but  of  a  general 
resurgence  >f  conservative  and  funda- 
mentalist churches  throughout  the 
country. 

The  unprecedented  movement  to 
found  religious  private  schools  in  the 
past  decades  has  been  accompanied  by 
a  growing  ^imiber  of  lawsuits  testing 
tent's  right  to  regulate  or 
idards  on  religious  schools 
ide  of  areas  including  cur- 
riculum, l^bor  relations,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  and  zoning. 

10  controversy  has  received 
tention,  however,  as  that 
involving  tt^e  proposed  guidelines  that 
were  supposed  to  determine  "whether 
certain  pri^te  schools  have  racially 
discriminatory  policies  as  to  students 
and  therefore  are  not  qualified  for  tax 
exemption  [under  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code."  rrhe  guidelines  stated: 

A  prime  fa^ie  case  of  racial  discrimination 
by  a  school  arises  from  evidence  that  the 
school  (1)  w^  formed  or  substantially  ex- 
panded at  ot  about  the  time  of  desegrega- 
tion of  the  pLiblic  schools,  and  (2)  has  an  in- 
significant number  of  minority  students.  In 
such  a  case.  I  the  school  has  the  burden  of 
clearly  and  I  convincingly  rebutting  this 
prima  facie  ^ase  of  racial  discrimination  by 
showing  that  It  has  undertaken  affirmative 
steps  to  sefure  minority  students.  Mere 
denial  of  a  discriminatory  purpose  Is  irsuffi- 
cent. 

The  IRS  went  on  to  define  "an  insig- 
nificant nianber  of  minority  students" 
as  "less  than  20  percent  of  the  per- 
centage oi  the  minority  school  age 
population]  in  the  community  served 
by  the  school."  Schools  against  which 
such  a  priina  facie  case  had  been  es- 
tablished would  lose  not  only  their  ex- 
emption from  Federal  taxes,  but  of 
more  crucial  importance,  the  right  of 
individual  donors  to  deduct  charitable 
contributions  to  the  schools  from  their 
Federal  intome  taxes.  With  these  reg- 
ulations the  IRS  proposed  to  remove 
tax  exemi^tion  not  after  detailed  in- 
quiry and  formal  proceedings,  but 
through  summary  administrative 
action  triggered  by  an  arbitrarily  es- 
tablished quota.  Assuming  in  advance 
the  guilt  (f  these  schools,  the  agency 
placed  the  full  burden  on  the  schools 
to  prove  irmocence  of  discrimination. 
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while  deprived  of  the  special  tax 
status  on  which  their  existence  sub- 
stantially depends.  In  brief,  these  pro- 
posals posed  a  mortal  threat  to  Chris- 
tian schools." 

The  furor  these  guidelines  raised 
compelled  the  IRS  to  hold  hearings  in 
Washington  in  December  of  1978.  The 
agency  received  over  120.000  letters  of 
protest,  as  one  agency  official  put  it 
"more  than  we've  ever  received  on  any 
other  proposal." 

In  response,  the  IRS  in  February 
1979  issued  "revised  proposed  guide- 
lines." These  softened  the  more  abra- 
sive aspects  of  the  original  guidelines, 
but  the  fundamental  thrust  remained. 
The  agency  still  assumed  the  guilt  of 
schools  not  meeting  its  affirmative 
action  quotas.  The  revised  guidelines 
offered  six  examples  of  the  kind  of  af- 
firmative steps  reviewable  schools 
would  need  to  take  to  regain  their  spe- 
cial tax  status:  first,  active  and  vigor- 
ous minority  recruitment  programs; 
second,  tuition  wavers,  scholarships,  or 
other  financial  assistance  to  minority 
students;  third,  recruitment  and  em- 
ployment of  minority  teachers  and 
other  professional  staff;  fourth,  mi- 
nority members  on  the  board  or  other 
governing  body  of  the  school;  fifth, 
special  minority-oriented  curricular; 
and  sixth,  participation  with  integrat- 
ed schools  in  sports,  music,  and  other 
events  and  activities. 

Uvea  these  revised  guidelines  cre- 
ated a  program  of  Government  over- 
sight that  burdened  many  more  insti- 
tutions than  those  that  were  clearly 
guilty  of  racial  discrimination.  Per- 
haps the  most  egregious  requirement 
was  the  requirement  that  schools  give 
financial  assistance  to  minority  stu- 
dents. As  Skerry  pointed  out  in  his  ar- 
ticle, the  families  who  send  their  chil- 
dren to  Christian  schools  are  of 
modest  means  and  the  schools  them- 
selves live  a  hand-to-mouth  existence 
relying  on  tuition  pasrments  to  cover 
operating  expenses.  Requiring  such 
schools  to  award  such  financial  aid 
would  be  tantamount  to  requiring 
them  to  close  down.  How  effective 
such  an  assistance  program  would  be 
even  if  it  were  economically  feasible, 
would  moreover  be  open  to  question. 
The  Nation's  traditional  preparatory 
schools  which  can  afford  to  offer  sig- 
nificant amount  of  aid  have  been  able 
to  attract  only  enough  black  students 
to  account  for  4  percent  of  their  total 
enrollment. 

Also  misguided  is  the  requirement 
that  Christian  schools  recruit  minority 
teachers.  Academic  qualifications  are 
of  secondary  importance  to  the 
schools.  Their  first  concern  is  that  the 
teachers  believe  in  accordance  with 
the  congregation's  doctrinal  state- 
ment. Most  of  these  schools  further- 
more, adopt  a  principle  of  separation 
that  requires  teachers  to  reject  such 
worldly  habits  as  tobacco,  alcohol, 
drugs,  card  playing,  gambling,  danc- 
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ing,  coed  swimming,  listening  to  rock 
music,  going  to  movies,  and  in  some 
cases,  watching  television.  The  typical 
salary  in  the  schools  Skerry  visited 
was  around  $6,000  for  the  academic 
year,  easily  half  of  public  school  sala- 
ries. Not  only  that,  the  schools  offer 
their  faculty  no  benefits  such  as  medi- 
cal or  life  insurance  or  retirement 
plans.  It  seems  highly  doubtful  that 
many  educated  minority  teachers 
would  consent  to  the  stricture  Chris- 
tian schools  place  on  their  staff  or 
would  accept  the  low  salaries  these  in- 
stitutions offer. 

It  was,  however,  not  Just  the  intru- 
siveness  of  these  regulations  that  so 
disturbed  the  many  groups  that  pro- 
tested the  IRS's  proposed  regulations. 
The  courts  and  the  IRS  Justified  this 
set  of  regulations  of  government 
power  not  on  explicit  standards  set 
forth  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
itself,  but  on  the  groimds  of  a  broad 
public  policy  against  racial  discrimina- 
tion that  amounted  to  a  sort  of  Feder- 
al common  law. 

Religious  groups  and  churches,  even 
those  not  involved  in  the  Christian 
school  movement,  saw  in  this  applica- 
tion of  public  policy  by  a  Federal 
agency  an  alarming  right  to  analyze 
religious  bodies  periodically  in  the 
light  of  the  continuously  evolving 
standards  of  public  policy,  but  as 
public  morality  changed  it  could  con- 
stantly reassess  the  legitimacy  of  reli- 
gious beliefs.  Many  churches  and  reli- 
gious bodies  perceived  that  it  might 
well  be  only  a  matter  of  time  before 
the  right  to  deny  exemptions  to  insti- 
tutions that  refused  to  ordain  women 
or  that  refused  to  admJt  practicing  ho- 
mosexuals or  other  groups  now  clam- 
oring for  recognition.  Congress  re- 
sponded to  the  controversy  over  the 
proposed  revenue  procedures  by  acting 
to  prevent  the  IRS  from  enforcing  its 
proposed  regulations  and  from  devis- 
ing any  additional  procedures  for  en- 
forcing its  policy  of  denying  tax- 
exempt  status  to  racially  discriminato- 
ry private  schools.  The  Doman 
amendment  to  the  1960  Appropria- 
tions Act.  provided  that  the  funds  ap- 
propriated could  not  be  used  to  formu- 
late to  carry  out  any  *  *  *  procedure, 
guideline  *  *  *  or  measure  which 
would  cause  the  loss  of  tax-exempt 
status  to  private,  religious,  or  church- 
operated  schools  imder  section 
SOKcMS)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  unless  in  effect  prior  to 
August  22.  1976.  A  legal  analysis  and 
history  of  the  public  policy  rationale 
that  gave  rise  to  all  this  controversy 
confirms  that  the  courts  and  the  IRS 
were  advancing  a  novel  and  radical  re- 
interpretation  of  existing  law. 

Prior  to  1970,  the  IRS  generally 
granted  exemptions  to  all  private 
schools  under  26  U.S.C.  section 
SOKcMS)  which  includes  among 
exempt  organizations: 
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Corporations  and  any  community  chest, 
fund,  or  foundation,  organized  and  operated 
exclusively  for  religious,  chariUble.  scientif- 
ic, testing  for  public  safety,  literary,  or  edu- 
cational purposes.  .  .  . 

Litigation,  however,  spurred  the  IRS 
to  change  this  position.  In  the  case  of 
Green  against  Connally.  black  parents 
and  school  children  in  Mississippi  su- 
cessfuUy  petitioned  for  an  order  en- 
Joining  the  IRS  from  granting  charita- 
ble nonprofit  status  to  racially  dis- 
criminatory schools  in  that  State.  In 
1970.  the  month  after  a  three-Judge 
district  court  granted  a  preliminary  in- 
junction, the  IRS  announced  that  it 
would  no  longer  accord  tax-exempt 
status  under  section  501  to  private 
schools  maintaining  racially  discrimi- 
natory policies,  and  that  it  would  not 
continue  to  treat  gifts  to  such  schools 
as  deductible  contributions  under  sec- 
tion 170  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

In  1971.  despite  the  change  in  the 
IRS's  postion  the  district  court  in 
Green  granted  the  plaintiffs  Judgment 
on  the  merits,  both  declaratory  relief 
and  a  permanent  injunction.  It  was 
the  opinion  the  court  filed  at  this 
Juncture  that  set  out  the  novel  public 
policy  rationale  that  has  raised  so 
much  controversy.  In  this  opinion,  the 
court  argued  that  organizations  seek- 
ing exemption  as  educational  institu- 
tions within  the  meaning  of  section 
501(c)(3)  must  meet  the  tests  of  being 
charitable  in  the  common  law  sense. 
Since  the  common  law  places  strict  re- 
quirements on  charitable  trusts,  this 
legal  sleight-of-hand  opened  educa- 
tional institutions  to  a  new  world  of 
regulations.  Under  the  common  law. 
courts  may  enforce  only  those  charita- 
ble tnists  that  are  beneficial  to  the 
community  as  a  whole.  All  such  trusts, 
furthermore,  are  subject  to  the  re- 
quirement that  they  may  not  be  illegal 
or  contrary  to  public  policy.  By  analo- 
gy to  this  principle,  argued  the  Court 
in  Green,  all  organisations  seeking  tax 
exemptions  under  501(cK3)  should  be 
subject  to  "Federal  public  policy."  As 
evidence  that  there  existed  a  national 
public  policy  against  support  for  segre- 
gated education,  the  court  then  cited 
the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Rights  Act 
of  1964. 

Although  the  principle  parties  to  the 
suit  in  Green  had  essentially  come  to 
agreement,  the  matter  was  neverthe- 
less appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Supreme  Court  summarily  af- 
firmed the  case  without  a  written 
opinion.  The  law  is  clear  that  when 
the  Supreme  Court  makes  such  a  sum- 
mary affirmance  of  a  decision,  it  is  not 
endorsing  the  reasoning  of  the  lower 
court. 

Later,  in  the  case  of  Bob  Jones  Uni- 
versity against  Simon,  the  Supreme 
Court  itself  carefully  explained  that  it 
had  affirmed  the  decision  in  Green 
solely  because  the  case  was  no  longer  a 
truly  adversary  controversy  when  it 
reached  the  Supreme  Court: 
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The  question  of  whether  a  sesregatlve  pri- 
vate Khool  qualified  under  Section  S01(cX3) 
has  not  received  plenary  review  in  this 
Court  and  we  do  not  reach  that  question 
todkty.  Such  schools  have  been  held  not  to 
qualify  under  Section  MKcKS)  in  Oreen 
against  Connally  .  .  .  the  Court's  af- 
firmance in  Oreen  ladLS  the  precedential 
weight  of  a  caae  involving  a  truly  adversary 
controversy. 

Although  the  order  in  Oreen  con- 
cerned only  nonreligious  Mississippi 
schools,  the  IRS  in  response  to  this 
case  soon  adopted  nationwide  proce- 
dures that  began  adversely  to  affect 
religious  institutions  and  that  culmi- 
nated in  the  August  1978  proposed 
regulations.  The  holding  in  Oreen  re- 
quiring that  exempt  organizations  also 
meet  public  i>olicy  requirements  would 
create  a  broad  new  area  for  Federal 
oversight  of  private  organizations.  As 
the  Ck>urt  in  Oreen.  quoting  from  Pro- 
fessor Bogert.  argued: 

The  courts  should  be  left  free  to  apply  the 
standards  of  the  time.  What  is  charitable  in 
one  generation  may  be  noncharltable  in  a 
later  age,  and  vice  versa.  Ideas  regarding 
social  benefit  and  public  good  change  from 
century  to  century,  and  vary  In  different 
communities. 

This  broad  assertion  by  the  Federal 
Oovemment  of  its  right  to  use  public 
good  as  a  criteria  for  an  ongoing  anal- 
ysis of  all  private  tax-exempt  organiza- 
tions, including  churches,  is  what  has 
alarmed  so  many.  The  legislative  his- 
tory of  section  501(cK3).  however,  re- 
veals a  total  absence  of  any  intent  on 
the  part  of  Congress  to  deny  tax- 
exempt  status  to  religious  institutions 
that  do  not  comply  with  Federal 
policy. 

The  exemptions  from  taxation  now 
contained  in  section- SOKcK 3)  originat- 
ed as  a  part  of  the  Tariff  Act  of  1894. 
That  original  statutory  provision 
sUted: 

Nothing  herein  contained  shall  apply  to 
corporations,  companies,  or  associations  or- 
ganised and  conducted  solely  for  charitable, 
religious  or  educational  purposes. 

There  is  no  indication  that  Congress 
incorporated  or  had  reference  to  a 
common  law  of  charitable  trusts  in  en- 
acting this  corporate  income  tax  stat- 
ute. Further,  even  at  this  beginning 
point.  Congress  clearly  distinguished 
religious  and  educational  corporations 
from  charitable  corporations. 

After  the  ratification  of  the  16th 
amendment,  Congress  passed  the 
Tariff  Act  of  1913.  Section  II  0(a)  ex- 
empted from  income  tax: 

Any  corporation  or  association  organized 
and  operated  exclusively  for  religious,  chari- 
table, scientific,  or  educational  purpoaes.  no 
part  of  the  net  income  of  which  inures  to 
the  benefit  of  any  private  stoclLholders  or 
individual. 

Again,  the  Congress  separated  reli- 
gious and  educational  organizations 
from  charitable  organizations.  There 
is  no  indication  that  Congress  had  any 
reference  to  a  common  law  of  charita- 
ble trusts.  In  subsequent  Revenue 
Acts.  Congress  continued  to  broaden 
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the  list  of  exempt  purposes.  In  the 
Revenue]  Acts  of  1918.  and  1921.  Con- 
gress maintained  the  distinction  be- 
tween claritable  and  other  types  of 
organizalions.  The  Internal  Revenue 
Service  itself  was  sensitive  to  this  dis- 
tinction and.  in  1923.  flatly  sUted: 

It  seems  obvious  that  the  Intent  must 
have  been  to  use  the  word  "charitable"  in 
Its  more  restricted  and  common  meaning 
and  not  t^  include  either  religious,  scientif- 
ic. Ilterarf ,  educational,  civic  or  social  wel- 
fare org^isations.  Otherwise,  the  word 
"chariUble"  would  have  been  used  by  itself 
as  an  all-lacluslve  term.  .  .  . 

This  substantially  contemporaneous 
construe  ion  of  the  tax  exemption  pro- 
visions c  f  the  Code  accords  precisely 
with  the  plain  wording  of  the  statute, 
and  directly  contradicts  the  construc- 
tion given  it  by  the  court  in  the  Oreen 
case. 

In  ena  ;ting  section  101(6)  of  the  In- 
ternal R  »venue  Code  of  1939.  Congress 
continued  to  exempt  from  taxation 
the  ideitical  categories  of  organiza- 
tions tht  t  had  been  exempt  from  tax- 
ation uiider  previous  Revenue  Acts. 
During  t  he  15  years  in  which  the  1939 
Code  remained  in  effect,  the  IRS 
issued  tiree  sets  of  regulations,  each 
of  whicl  defined  the  term  "charita- 
ble" to  mean  relief  of  poverty. 

Section  SOKcKS)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue!  Code  of  1954  continued  to 
exempt  the  same  categories  of  organi- 
zations that  had  been  exempt  from 
taxation!  under  the  1939  Code. 

Ition  advanced  by  the  court 
was  thus  clearly  not  a  sub- 
contemporaneous  construc- 
le  statute  by  those  presumed 
of  congressional  intent.  It 
was  sifliply  one  of  recent  vintage 
which  liiis  never  been  endorsed  by  the 
CongreB.  It  is  certainly  not  an  articu- 
lation of  what  the  law  presently  is. 

We  ill  Congress  need  to  face  the 
question  of  what  the  law  on  tax  ex- 
emptions should  be.  Some  have  called 
for  bro4d  regulation  in  this  area  be- 
cause tbey  argue  that  tax  exemptions 
are  really  a  form  of  subsidy  and  that, 
because]  of  tax  exemptions,  taxpayers 
are  required  to  fund  the  unaccepUble 
practlo^  ui<l  beliefs  of  the  offending 
tax  exempt  organization.  In  this  coun- 
try, however,  we  have  always  recog- 
nized the  fundamental  difference  be- 
tween tax  exemptions  and  direct  gov- 
ernment exemptions,  unlike  subsidies, 
foster  i^vate  initiative: 

It  has  ftften  been  asserted,  that  to  exempt 
an  institution  from  taxation  is  the  same 
M  grant  it  money  directly  from  the 
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public  tifeasury.  This  statement  Is  sophisti- 
cal and  fallacious  .  .  .  the  exemption 
method  osters  the  public  virtues  of  self-re- 
spect an  I  reliance:  the  grant  method  leads 
straight  to  an  abject  dependence  upon  the 
superior  power— Oovemment. 

In  out-  day  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
in  Wali  against  Tax  Commission,  the 
Court  I  pointed  to  the  true  nature  of 
tax  exemption  by  noting  that  in  re- 
frainini;  from  taxation.  "Oovemment 
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does  not  tracer  a  part  of  its  revenue 
to  churches,  but  simply  abstains  from 
demanding  viat  the  church  support 
the  SUte. 

Tax  exemptions  differ  from  subsi- 
dies in  sevefal  fundamental  respects. 
Tax  exemption  conveys  no  money 
whatever  tol  an  organization.  All  it 
does  is  permit  the  full  value  of  contri- 
butions made  to  an  organization  to  go 
to  the  purppses  that  voluntary  con- 
tributors intended  without  diversion 
to  the  Oovenunent.  Further,  no  one  is 
compelled  by  tax  exemption  to  sup- 
port an  organization,  as  they  would  be 
by  an  appr  tprlation  of  tax  moneys, 
whether  an  organization  flourishes  or 
fails  thus  drpends  upon  its  appeal  to 
contribution!  rather  than  upon  the 
vote  of  legislators  dispersing  funds 
raised  by  taj  Ing  the  public  at  large. 

To  argue  that  tax  exemptions  are 
Oovemment  subsidies  is  to  assume 
that  all  mot  ey  in  the  country  belongs 
to  the  Oovei  nment  unless  the  Oovem- 
ment decidis  to  leave  it  in  private 
hands.  That  assumption  is  a  totalitar- 
ian one.  An  i  tssumption  that  would  un- 
dermine the  fabric  of  the  Constitution 
and  the  Anerican  concept  of  private 
property.  Iii  American  Jurisprudence 
at  least,  tax  exemptions  and  Oovem- 
ment grants  are  simply  not  the  same 
thing.  I 

It  may  wc  LI  be.  moreover,  that  Con- 
gress, as  a  iractical  matter,  could  not 
deny  tax  ex  emptions  to  religous  orga- 
nizations without  violating  the  free  ex- 
ercise and  « tablishment  clauses  of  the 
first  amendment.  As  the  Supreme 
Court  indicated,  our  law  gives  tax  ex- 
emptions to  religious  organizations  be- 
cause tax  exemptions  provide  an  indls- 
penslble  bulwarlt  against  official  ma- 
nipulation CB  religious  practices: 

A  proper  respect  for  both  the  Free  Exer- 
cise and  the  establishment  Clauses  compels 
the  State  to  pursue  a  course  of  'neutrality' 
toward  religion  ...  if  taxation  was  regarded 
as  a  form  of  'hostility'  toward  religion,  'ex- 
emption constltute<d>  a  reasonable  and  bal- 
anced attempt  to  guard  against  those  dan- 
gers.' I 

The  IRS  regulations  promulgated 
under  section  501(cK3)  violated  both 
the  free  exercise  and  the  establish- 
ment clau^.  They  would  have  al- 
lowed thefts  to  continue  expanding 
the  beliefs!  not  only  of  white-flight 
schools,  but  also  of  religious  groups  in 
the  light  |of  continuously  evolving 
standards  bf  public  policy.  In  the 
United  States  against  Ballard.  Justice 
Douglas  delineates  conduct  that  is  im- 
permissible under  the  first  amend- 
ment: 

Man's  relation  to  his  Ood  was  made  no 
concern  of  tne  State.  He  was  granted  the 
right  to  worship  as  he  pleased  and  to  answer 
to  no  man  for  the  verity  of  his  religious 
views.  The  neliglous  views  espoused  by  re- 
spondents might  seem  incredible.  If  not  pre- 
posterous. to|  most  people.  But  If  those  doc- 
trines are  subject  to  trial  before  a  Jury 
charged  with  finding  their  truth  or  falsity. 
then  the  sa^e  can  be  done  with  the  rell- 
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glous  beliefs  of  any  sect.  When  the  triers  of 
fact  undertake  that  task,  they  enter  a  for- 
bidden domain.  The  First  Amendment  does 
not  select  any  one  group  or  any  one  type  of 
religion  for  preferred  treatment.  It  puts 
them  all  in  the  same  position. 

Standards  like  those  the  IRS  im- 
posed violate  the  establishment  clause 
in  a  number  of  ways.  In  the  first  place, 
they  require  that  religious  bodies 
adhere  to  a  governmental  standard  of 
religious  practice,  or  else  be  taxed. 
They  create  a  superior  regime  of  offi- 
cial orthodoxy  to  which  the  doctrines 
of  various  denominations  are  subordi- 
nate and  to  which  churches  are  en- 
couraged to  conform.  Second,  such 
regulations  give  distinct  and  substan- 
tial official  tax  preference  to  those  re- 
ligions that  do  conform  their  practices 
to  the  standard.  Finally,  they  enmesh 
the  Oovemment  in  excessive  entangle- 
ments with  religious  bodies  unless 
these  bodies  are  willing  to  forego  tax- 
exempt  status.  Such  regulations  place 
grave  administrative  burdens  not  only 
on  white-flight  schools  but  on  those 
groups  whose  admission  policies 
accord  with  Federal  standards.  Under 
the  old  IRS  regulations  various  public- 
ity, recordkeeping,  and  filing  man- 
dates threatened  to  engulf  small  reli- 
gious institutions  in  administrative  ex- 
penses. They  all  had  to  prove  their 
freedom  from  discrimination  in  a  wide 
number  of  areas  that  included  school 
charters  and  bylaws,  all  publications 
and  advertisements,  admissions,  facili- 
ties, programs,  administration  of  edu- 
cational policies,  athletics  and  scholar- 
ship and  loan  programs.  The  burden 
of  proving  nondiscrimination  in  all 
these  areas  overwhelmed  many  insti- 
tutions that  had  no  intention  of  prac- 
ticing racism.  They  were  faced  with  a 
Hobson's  choice:  Be  taxed,  or  become 
entangled  with  the  Oovemment  in 
matters  intimately  related  to  religious 
belief  and  practice. 

Religious  institutions  should  not  be 
subjected  to  this  kind  of  governmental 
inquisition.  The  IRS  regulations  are 
not  a  minor  affair  but  a  grave  threat 
to  our  Constitution  and  laws.  To  quote 
Madison  in  his  memorial  and  remon- 
strance against  religious  assessments: 

...  It  is  proper  to  take  alarm  at  the  first 
experiment  with  our  liberties  .  .  .  The  free- 
men of  America  did  not  wait  until  usurped 
power  had  strengthened  Itself  by  exercise, 
and  entangled  the  question  In  precedent. 
They  saw  all  the  consequences  in  the  princi- 
ple, and  they  avoided  the  consequences  by 
denying  the  principle.* 


DON  WEST.  PRESERVER  OF 
APPALACHIAN  CULTURE 


HON.  CLEVE  BENEDia 

or  WKST  VUGIMIA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPKESEHTATIVES 

TJiunday,  June  24.  1982 
•  Mr.  BENEDICT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heritage  of  a  rich  culture  thrives  in 
Appalachia.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
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commend  Don  West  of  West  Virginia 
for  his  contribution  to  our  heritage. 

A  true  friend  to  the  preservation  of 
Appalachian  culture.  Don  West  dem- 
onstrates a  mountaineer's  deep  sense 
of  pride  in  transmitting  the  Appalach- 
ian culture  from  one  generation  to  the 
next. 

Not  only  is  78-year-oId  Don  an  inspi- 
rational poet  who  captures  the  emo- 
tions of  a  proud  people,  he  has  also 
mastered  the  skills  of  sharecropper, 
congregational  minister,  and  teacher. 

After  years  of  saving.  Don  and  his 
wife  Constance  purchased  600  acres  in 
Summers  County.  W.  Va..  and  began 
building,  with  mostly  volimteer  labor, 
an  Appalachian  studies  center.  The 
Appalachian  South  Folklike  Center 
today  provides  a  3-month  summer 
camp  and  study  program  for  students 
on  a  complete  scholarship  basis. 

Mr.  West  says  the  program  is  de- 
signed to  develop  Inereaaed  awareness 
of  oiv  special  mountain  culture. 

A  graduate  of  Vanderbilt  University 
in  1930.  Don  is  a  true  humanitarian 
and  remarkable  IndlviduaL  The  West 
Virginia  Arts  and  Humanities  Commis- 
sion has  presented  Don  and  the  Appa- 
lachian South  Folkllfe  Center  with 
numerous  grants  and  awards  to  assist 
artists,  musicians,  and  craftsmen  in 
festivals  and  events  at  the  center. 

He  continues  to  lecture  at  colleges 
and  universities  throughout  the 
NaUon. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  commend 
Don  West  for  his  concem  for  a  land  of 
mountains,  music,  and  poetry— Don's 
poetic  description  of  Appalachia.  I 
hope  he  will  continue  to  be  a  spokes- 
man on  behalf  of  a  historic,  eventful, 
and  richly  significant  culture.* 


MAKE  AN  INFORMED  CHOICE 
ON  THE  HOUSING  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTR  DAKOTA 
IX  THE  ROUSE  OF  SBPKBBBirrATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
past  several  months  many  of  us  have 
been  attempting  to  bring  to  this  Con- 
gress attention  the  devastating  impact 
deficits  fueled  Interest  rates  are 
having  on  the  homebuildlng  industry. 
Apparently,  enough  Members  on  both 
sides  of  the  aisle  took  this  message  to 
heart  long  enough  to  temporarily  put 
aside  their  partisanship  and  vote  for  a 
modest  interest  subsidy  program  to 
assist  new  home  buyers. 

However,  even  this  timid  first  action 
is  now  threatened  by  the  specter  of  an 
administration  veto.  To  those  Mem- 
bers who  believe  they  have  done  their 
bit  for  housing,  and  can  now  feel  free 
to  walk  away  from  this  problem  to 
support  a  Presidential  veto  under  the 
protective  cloak  of  party  loyalty.   I 
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would  make  a  suggestion.  Read  the 
following  estimate  of  the  future  pros- 
pects of  the  homebuildlng  industry, 
prepared  by  the  chief  economist  of  the 
National  Association  of  Home  Build- 
ers. If  you  want  to  drive  remaining 
homebullders  completely  out  of  busi- 
ness, support  the  veto.  If  you  want  to 
flip-flop  on  your  previous  commitment 
to  the  homebullders  and  home  buyers 
of  this  country,  support  the  veto.  If 
you  want  to  drive  construction  unem- 
plojrment.  already  near  the  20-percent 
figure,  up  even  further,  support  the 
veto.  If  you  want  a  continuati<m  of  the 
Reagan  recession,  support  the  veto. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  you  want  to 
have  the  courage  of  your  convictions, 
and  if  you  want  to  honor  the  commit- 
ments you  made  when  you  initially 
voted  to  help  home  buyers,  and  if  you 
put  individual  integrity  above  party 
loyalty,  vote  to  override  the  veto.  To 
help  in  an  informed  choice.  I  insert 
the  following  article  from  the  June 
1982  Economic  News  Notes  for  the 
Building  Industry  be  reprinted  in  its 
entirety. 

Honsmo  Outlook 

OVBVIXW 

We  had  hoped  by  now  to  have  substantial- 
ly lower  Interest  rates  and  an  improvement 
in  housing.  Instead,  interest  rates  have 
hardly  moved  and  new  homes  sales  have 
dropped  to  the  lowest  level  on  record. 

The  monthly  Builders  Economic  Council 
(BEC)  survey  shows  a  continuation  of  de- 
pressed sales  as  well  as  depressing  com- 
ments from  builders.  Many  are  wondering 
how  much  longer  they  can  survive.  Builders 
must  try  to  find  solace  In  the  fact  that  1983 
will  be  better— and  they  must  try  to  hang  on 
In  1982. 

That  is  not  much  consolation  for  a  lot  of 
builders,  but  we  are  in  the  midst  of  a  bad 
situation  that  Is  not  getting  any  better,  and 
the  only  means  of  survival  Is  to  accept  these 
circumstances  and  act  accordingly. 

The  most  promising  prospect  for  the 
building  industry  Is  the  emergency  housing 
stimulus  program.  Such  legidation  could' 
result  In  200,000  new  uniU  that  would  not 
have  been  started  otherwise.  There  might 
also  be  increased  activity  from  efforts  to 
push  units  through  the  HUD  pipeline. 

We  still  expect  Interest  rates  to  decline 
during  1982.  with  the  prime  rate  dropping 
to  the  12-13  percent  level  and  the  FHA  rate 
falling  to  13.S  percent.  And  we  believe  that 
Congress  will  settle  the  budget  question  In 
such  a  way  as  to  restore  some  confidence  In 
the  money  markets  and  bring  rates  down. 
Nonetheless.  It  seems  unlikely  that  all  of 
these  expectations  will  make  any  major 
impact  on  sales  or  starts  this  year.  To  raise 
the  current  annual  rate  of  900,000  starts  to 
a  level  of  1.1  million  starts  would  certainly 
make  the  Washington  policy-makers  feel 
better,  but  it  would  do  little  to  solve  our  li- 
quidity problem.  Sales  must  Improve  si>b- 
stantially— and  soon— In  order  to  sUbillze 
prices,  pay  for  the  overhead,  and  start  pro- 
viding builders  with  some  after-tax  profits, 
cuutorr  housimo  rAcis 

April  housing  starts  dropped  to  a  season- 
ally adjusted  annual  rate  of  881.000.  32  per- 
cent below  the  rate  of  1.3  million  uniU  reg- 
istered In  April  1981.  Since  last  August, 
housing  starts  have  been  less  than  one  mil- 
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lion  units:  the  avenge  annual  rate  for  this 
period  was  8M.000.  the  lowest  level  for  a 
lencthly  period  since  194S. 

Building  permits  were  under  one  million 
units  for  the  eleventh  consecutive  month, 
with  an  average  of  only  839,000  per  month. 

However  March  and  April  permits  started 
to  edge  up  ever  so  sligthly  and  reached 
871,000  units.  This  number  will  now  support 
a  starts  level  of  950,000-880,000  in  the 
coming  months. 

SUtistically.  this  suggest  a  bottoming  out 
of  the  market  and  gives  us  a  basis  for  some 
hope  of  a  slight  Improvement  later  this 
year. 

New  housing  sales,  however,  sank  to  a  new 
low.  The  April  sales  rate  was  the  lowest  on 
record  at  315.000,  down  IS  percent  from  the 
revised  March  figure  of  372,000.  Before 
August,  there  had  been  only  nine  instances 
since  the  Census  Bureau  began  the  sales 
series  in  1903  In  which  the  seasonally  ad- 
Justed  sales  had  dipped  below  400,000.  The 
rate  has  been  below  400.000  for  eight  of  the 
past  nine  months. 

Existing  home  sales  hit  the  lowest  rate  in 
ten  yean,  declining  in  April  to  1.9  million 
units.  The  April  rate  was  53  percent  below 
the  November  1979  peak  when  the  existing 
sales  rate  stood  at  4.06  million. 

Unemployment  in  construction  in  May 
was  significantly  higher  than  in  the  de- 
pressed market  of  one  year  ago:  990.000 
wage  and  salary  workers  were  out  of  Jobs 
compared  to  823,000  last  May,  The  construc- 
tion unemployment  rate  was  18.8  percent 
compared  to  15.7  percent  a  year  earlier.  The 
number  of  unemployed  in  construction  in- 
creased nearly  9  percent  between  March 
and  April,  and  the  April  1982  figure 
(1,011.000)  is  the  highest  unemployment 
figure  on  record. 

Preliminary  information  from  our  May 
Builders  Economic  council  (EEC)  survey 
shows  the  same  discouraging  results  as  we 
have  seen  during  the  past  two  years. 

However,  it  is  not  the  data  from  these 
monthy  surveys  which  make  such  an  enor- 
mous impression  on  us— it  is  the  discourag- 
ing comments  made  by  the  builder  respond- 
ents. One  after  another  says  that  he  cannot 
survive  much  longer,  and  there  seems  to  be 
little  hope  unless  interest  rates  drop. 

ROUSIHC  rOKBCAST 

If  all  Interest  rates  decline,  with  prime 
dropping  to  13  percent  in  the  last  quarter  of 
1983,  housing  starts  would  Increase  to  1.13 
million  units  in  1982  and  to  1.40  million 
uniU  in  1983. 

If  all  Inerest  rates  decline  during  this 
summer,  with  prime  dropping  from  16  per- 
cent to  14.75  percent,  but  then  rising  again 
in  the  last  quarter  to  17.50  percent  and  con- 
tinuing to  rise  in  1983.  it  will  mean  that  we 
will  have  only  1.09  million  housing  starts  In 
1982  and  a  decline  to  997,000  starU  In  1983. 

Of  course,  it  is  difficult  to  predict  what 
housing  might  do  under  a  scenario  of  in- 
creased Interest  rates  because  nobody  can 
accurately  predict  the  corresponding  Impact 
on  lending  intermediaries  such  as  the 
thrifts  or  what  impact  the  bankruptcies  of  a 
large  number  of  firms  might  have  on  the 
psychology  and/or  ability  of  builders  to  stay 
in  the  construction  business— not  to  men- 
tion the  impact  on  people  who  want  to  buy 
houses. 

In  any  case,  we  must  face  the  fact  that  for 
the  balance  of  this  year  there  will  be,  at 
best,  minimal  improvement.* 
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TRBUTE  TO  PAUL  CALLUS 


HOI .  M.  CALDWELL  BUTLER 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  n  Z  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEirTATIVES 

rhunday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  I  UTLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  war 
in  the  I  alkland  Islands  was  brought  to 
us  in  (fetail  through  daily  reports  in 
the  print  and  broadcast  media.  But  for 
most  Americans  it  remained  a  distant 
war.  fought  in  a  land  thousands  of 
miles  fiom  the  United  States  by  sol- 
diers ui  known  to  us. 

For  a  family  in  Salem.  Va.  however, 
the  FiUklands  war  was  brought  home 
tragici^.  The  British  husband  of  a 
constituent  of  mine  was  killed  in  late 
May  wien  bombs  struck  and  sank  the 
HMS  Coventry  off  the  coast  of  the 
Falklaiils. 

We  are  told  by  his  father-in-law. 
that  th|s  young  man.  Paul  Callus,  was 
an  entHusiastic  friend  of  our  Common- 
wealth I  of  Virginia.  He  had  met  his, 
future  wife.  Cindy  Callus,  in  August 
1979,  When  his  ship  put  into  port  in 
Charlegton.  They  were  married  De- 
cember, 27.  1980.  The  couple  had 
planned  to  make  Salem.  Va.  their 
home  ajt  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Callus's 
naval  ^mmitment  in  1984.  He  had 
looked  forward  to  life  in  Virginian  ap- 
proved of  its  conservative  principles, 
and  wduld  have  been  an  outstanding 
and  pntductive  citizen.  It  is  quite  un- 
fortuni  te  that  these  plans  were  not  to 
be  carr  ed  out. 

I  appreciate  the  opportunity  to 
share  Uiese  brief  comments  with  my 
colleagues  as  a  tribute  to  this  young 
man  and  his  loved  ones.« 

RETUllN  STEELWORKERS  TO 
THER  JOBS-AN  IMPORTANT 
JUL"! '  4  TARGET 


H(  N.  ADAM  BENJAMIN,  JR. 

OP  IlfOIAHA 
IN  1  US  HOUSE  OP  MCPRBSENTATIVES 

TTtunday,  June  24, 1982 
•  Mr.  BENJAMIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
House  Steel  Caucus  met  with  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Job  Action  Com- 
mittee (JAC)  of  the  tri-SUte  area  of 
Penns;  Ivania.  Ohio,  and  West  Virgin- 
ia. Th<  representatives  were  Milan  Ko- 
sanovi  ;h,  Crucible  Stainless  and  Alloy 
Divisi(n;  Richard  Fink,  District  20. 
Unltec  Steelworkers:  and  Mayor 
Martii  Schulte.  Midland,  Pa. 

The  JAC  was  established  to  develop 
conditons  in  Midland  which  would 
persui  de  Colt  Industries  to  reconsider 
its  pit  n  to  terminate  operations  at  the 
Crucille  plant  or  to  attract  potential 
buyen  for  the  facility.  The  JAC  has 
been  ixtremely  aggressive  in  its  reso- 
lution of  the  problems  of  the  de- 
presseid  specialty  steel  industry,  par- 
ticularly those  of  Crucible-Midland. 
Equally      important,      they      reflect 
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wisdom.  prJidence.  and  practicality  in 
their  ass^anent  and  approach  to  steel 
import  problems. 

The  JAC  representatives  were  ac- 
companied by  other  workers  who  de- 
livered 80.0P0  petitions  signed  by  citi- 
zens of  Ohio.  Pennsylvania.  Indiana. 
Washington,  Illinois,  and  Michigan. 
Petitions  are  also  being  forwarded 
from  New  Jersey,  Colorado,  and  Cali- 
fornia. Please  call  the  Steel  Caucus 
(X58792)  to  I  review  or  respond  to  these 
petitions.    ! 

The  Ste«  Caucus  has  also  received 
another  290,000  petitions  from  the 
Concerned  ;  Wives  of  Laid-Off  Steel- 
workers,  Inc.,  now  available  for  inspec- 
tion through  the  office  of  Congress- 
man Douc  Afplecate. 

The  essence  of  the  petitions  and 
countless  oither  messages  to  the  Steel 
Caucus  is  a  plea  for  a  workable  steel 
trade  law.  These  Americans  are  not 
asking  forj  food  stamps  and  other 
types  of  welfare— they  are  asking  for 
the  opportunity  to  return  to  work  and 
again  become  productive  elements  of 
society.       I 

Related  {pleas  from  the  Specialty 
Steel  Indjistry,  the  Steel  Service 
Center  Institute,  the  Ferroalloy  Indus- 
try. J.  &L  If.  Steel  Corp..  and  the  con- 
cerned wives  group  since  April  of  this 
year  advocate  quantitative  restrictions 
on  the  floofl  of  steel  imports. 

I  have  iiitroduced  quota  legislation 
(H.R.  6505)  with  the  support  of  75  of 
our  colleagues.  We  hope  to  improve 
and  reintroduce  the  bill  after  the 
Fourth  of  July  district  work  period 
and  have  aeked  the  Trade  Subcommit- 
tee to  arrtmge  for  hearings  as  soon 
thereafter  as  possible. 

The  JAC  conunents.  which  follow, 
explain  the  need  for  Congress  to 
devise  a  workable,  simple  and  limited 
plan  that  I  will  prevent  the  absolute 
demise  of  the  American  steel  industry 
and  retun^  Americans  to  their  work- 
place. We  ihope  that  the  House  Trade 
Subcommittee  will  respond.  After  all. 
isn't  that  {what  the  Fourth  of  July  is 
all  about? 
The  material  follows: 
Milam  K^sanovich.  Cochairmaii  op  the 

RINC  COimiTTEZ 

(A).  WhatiistheJ.A.C.? 

(DA  volunteer  coalition  of  labor,  manage- 
ment, goverfmient.  business  and  a  concerned 
populace  dedicated  to  saving  Jobs,  utilizing 
the  princip%  of  self-help,  and  united  by  the 
common  bofid  of  being  victims  of  the  unfair 
trade  practices  common  to  the  specialty 
steel  industry. 

(B).  Milah  Kosanovich,  J.A.C.  Co-Chair- 
man.  Age  38.  B.S..  M.S..  MBA..  17  years  ex- 
perience and  a  recognized  authority  in  the 
production  of  stainless  steel  facing  unem- 
ployment after  112  years  of  service  over  3 
generations  to  Crucible  Steel. 

Why  am  ]  facing  unemployment? 

A.  antiqugted  equipment? 

B.  unskilled  workforce? 

C.  outmoi  led  processing  techniques? 
None  of  t  le  above: 
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A.  Our  plant  is  very  modem,  in  full  EPA 
compliance,  containing  the  newest  ultra- 
high powered  equipment  in  the  world,  his- 
torically a  leader  In  developing  new  grades 
and  processing  techniques. 

(C).  Two  problems  in  our  plant: 

(1)  Only  one  that  we  can  solve,  excessive 
man-hours  per  ton.  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  management  and  the  union 
have  demonstrated  the  ability  to  solve  this 
problem  through  diligent  negotiations  to 
reduce  man-hours  per  ton  by  21%  through 
the  elimination  of  unnecessary  Jobs.  The 
cost  savings  in  labor  costs  coupled  with  dra- 
matic increases  in  energy  efficiency,  im- 
proved productivity  and  a  host  of  other  cost 
reduction  measures  were  not  enough  to 
keep  Colt  from  selling  our  plant. 

(2).  The  second  problem  you  must  solve  is 
with  unfair  competition.  It  is  obvious  be- 
cause of  our  dependence  on  foreign  raw  ma- 
terials that  we  can  never  adopt  an  Isolation- 
ist attitude  and  we  are  unafraid  of  fair  for- 
eign competition.  We  cannot,  however,  deal 
with  classic,  text-book  secondary  marketing 
of  competitors  subsidized  by  their  govern- 
ments who  now  expect  to  realize  a  profit 
from  their  sales  in  the  United  States. 

D.  Let  us  deal  with  factor  market  econom- 
ics: 

(1)  Specialty  steels,  particularly  stainless 
steel,  inherently  utilize  a  high  percentage  of 
alloying  elements.  It  Is  noteworthy  that  the 
world  price  for  these  elements  Is  particular- 
ly stable  and  do  not  exist  naturally  in  Japan 
or  the  European  continent  to  any  apprecia- 
ble amount.  Therefore,  material  cosU.  ex- 
clusive of  iron,  are  the  same  for  each  of  us 
as  we  are  scrap  exporters.  It  can  be  argued 
that  transportation  costs  make  the  iron  unit 
cost  higher  for  our  foreign  competitors. 

Direct  Material  Cost  Advantage  to  the 
U.S.  40-50  =  total  cost. 

(2)  Energy  costs  either  as  a  function  of 
numl>er/kilowatt-hour.  or  dollar/gallon,  or 
dollar/cubic  foot  allow  for  a  strong  energy 
cost  savings  for  U.S.  plants.  However, 
energy  efficiency  can  overcome  this  advan- 
tage, but  with  the  advent  of  A.O.D.s  and 
continuous  casters  at  Crucible,  Elastem, 
Armco,  Allegheny  Ludlum,  etc..  the  proba- 
bility of  extra  energy  efficiencies  by  foreign 
competition  is  negated  by  unit  price. 

Energy  Costs  advantage— U.S.— 20  percent 
total  cost. 

(3)  Indirect  material  costs  which  include 
items  like  refractures,  lubricants,  lime,  roll- 
ing oils,  pickling  acids,  etc.  give  the  U.S.  pro- 
ducers a  clear  superiority  l}oth  on  the  basis 
of  unit  consumplton  and  unit  price. 

Indirect  material  cost  advantage  to  the 
U.S.  10-15  percent  total  cost. 

(4)  Labor  cost  which  can  be  20  percent  of 
the  total  cost  yield  the  foreign  competitor 
an  advantage  due  to  the  hourly  wage  differ- 
ential, but  the  man-hour  efficiency  often 
claimed  by  foreign  competitors  can  be  a  mis- 
nomer. We  do  not  compile  similar  sutistics 
in  every  case  (i.e..  contracting  out  mainte- 
nance work  which  is  not  Included  in  their 
man-hour /ton  statictlcs). 

Labor  costs  advantage  to  competition. 

(5)  Shipping  costs  are  obvious  and  most 
certainly  give  the  domestic  producer  an 
edge. 

E.  What  then  gives  the  foreign  competi- 
tion the  ability  to  sell  at  drastically  reduced 
costs?  Is  it  superproductlvity?  Technological 
advances? 

These  myths  need  to  be  exposed  once  and 
for  all.  Mr.  Frank  and  I  have  traveled  exten- 
sively in  Europe  examining  technology, 
hardware  and  software,  and  I  can  report  to 
you  that  particularly  in  the  production  of 
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stainless  steels,  there  ta  litUe,  if  any,  demon- 
strated superiority.  I  have  traveled  to  Japan 
also,  and  In  fairness,  must  report  that.  In 
general,  there  is  some  higher  degree  of  so- 
phistication than  currently  exists  in  Europe, 
but  not  every  plant  U  a  sleek  new.  proto- 
type steel  mill.  Responsible  people  in  gov- 
ernment should  not  equate  the  plight  of  the 
specialty  steel  industry  to  antiquated  equip- 
ment, or  to  outdated  technology.  I  submit 
that  the  specialty  steel  sUte  of  the  art  is 
competitive  with  any  fair  competition  and 
capable  of  solving  iu  problems  and  continu- 
ing to  Improve  if  a  reasonable  climate  and 
stable  environment  can  be  introduced. 

F.  Responsibility  of  the  Steel  Caucus: 

Support  a  common  piece  of  legislation 
that  provides  quotas  baaed  on  an  easily 
measured  economic  indicator  and  provides 
for  a  quarterly  review.  (Could  be  tied  to  un- 
employment in  the  specialty  steel  industry, 
last  quarter  demand,  and  last  quarter  pro- 
duction). 

The  legislation  should  impose  the  risk  of 
immediate  contingent  penalties  for  viola- 
tions. One  such  penalty  suggested  is  to  sus- 
pend future  imports  for  the  next  two  re- 
porting periods  for  any  violators.  This 
mechanism  may  allow  the  domestic  industry 
a  partial  recoup  of  their  losses. 

The  legislation  must  insure  that  the 
price/cost  relationship  requirement  for 
normal  profit  is  not  disrupted  by  selling 
below  cost. 

The  Caucus  must  also  help  In  educating 
other  people,  namely  In  the  Administration 
and  in  Congress. 

RicMAju)  Fink,  United  Stblworkxrs 
District  20  Representative 

We  from  Labor  are  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  talk  with  you  today.  We  are 
not  here  to  give  you  a  great  deal  of  facts 
and  figures— you  are  no  doubt  well  saturat- 
ed with  them  by  now.  You  have  received 
them  from  Specialty  Steel  companies  and 
from  the  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
We  have  come  here  to  make  our  request,  in- 
dividually and  collectively  for  the  life  of  the 
Crucible  plant  in  Midland.  Pennsylvania, 
and  all  specialty  steel  planU  In  the  United 
States.  We  come  here  on  behalf  of  the  com- 
munities whose  very  existence  depend  on 
those  planu.  But  most  of  all,  we  come  here 
today  on  behalf  of  human  beings  who  will 
suffer  untold  misery  If  foreign  Imports  are 
permitted  to  continue  devastating  the  indus- 
try. 

There  are  thoae  in  Government  and  in  the 
business  world  who  view  our  efforts  as  med- 
dling in  the  exercise  of  free  trade.  We  be- 
lieve we  are  instead  defending  the  men  and 
women  we  represent  and  their  neighbors  in 
the  communities  in  which  they  live.  I  am 
not  going  to— as  I  said  before— recite  the  ef- 
fects of  foreign  imports  in  tonnage  or  mone- 
tary figures.  Instead  I  would  simply  point 
out  to  you  the  human  factor.  Many  of  our 
members  have  served  this  country  in  the 
armed  forces  in  wars  to  protect  this  nation, 
and  now  they  turn  to  this  nation  and  ask 
for  protection— protection  for  their  Jobs— 
their  families— their  right  to  the  pursuit  of 
happiness. 

We,  in  Midland  are  fortunate  because  we 
have  a  chance— now  that  Universal  Cyclops 
has  given  its'  intention  to  purchase  the 
plant.  We,  as  a  union,  will  do  our  part  to 
make  their  demonstration  of  faith  in  the 
plant  and  in  our  members  the  begiiuiing  of 
a  successful,  profitable  association. 

But  all  of  our  efforts  may  prove  to  be  in 
vain  if  this  problem  of  unfair  foreign  com- 
petition is  not  solved.  We  believe  that  Gov- 
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emment  can  be  a  link  in  the  chain  of  recov- 
ery and  we  Insist  that  it  must.  We  believe 
that  a  chain  is  only  as  strong  as  its  weakest 
link  and  we  suggest  that  at  the  moment. 
Government  is  that  weak  link. 

The  recent  findings  of  the  Administration 
that  some  European  Steel  producers  are 
government  subsidised  drew  this  headline  in 
the  Weirton  I>aUy  Times  (Weirton,  W.  Va.) 
"Steel  Findings  Minor  Victory  Against  Im- 
porU."  While  we  are  thankful  for  any  such 
findings,  we  realise  that  the  recent  ones  do 
not  affect  our  products. 

The  time  to  heed  the  need  of  people  than 
each  of  here  today  represent  is  now!  We 
cannot  wait  for  more  evaluation— for  more 
investigation— for  court  cases— for  charges. 

We  need  your  help  now  to  assure  us  that 
our  own  efforts  will  not  be  in  vain.  It's  Ume 
now  to  pass  legislation  that  will  give  us  a 
fighting  chance  to  succeed  In  Midland  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Specialty  Steel  industry. 

We  believe  that  our  members  and  the 
people  In  our  communities  deserve  that 
chance.  You  can  give  it  to  us  by  preparing 
and  supporting  and  passing  legislation  to 
that  effect.  We  ask  that  you  put  your  collec- 
tive heads  together  and  come  up  with  a  bill 
that  answers  our  problem  and  can  be 
passed.  We  do  not  look  at  this  as  a  political 
issue.  We  look  at  it  as  an  issue  concerning 
human  beings  who.  in  our  opinion,  other- 
wise face  severe  trauma  and  deprivation. 

The  sole  Issue  is  whether  we  can— whether 
you  can  put  this  human  concern  first  and 
give  it  your  immediate  attention.  Time  is 
running  out  and  it's  up  to  you  to  stop  the 
clock.  If  you  do  your  thing— well  do  ours. 
Our  members  are  the  finest  steelworkers  in 
the  world  and  they  deserve  the  chance  to 
survive. 

The  policy  of  the  United  Sutes  Govern- 
ment today  is  one  of  encouragement  of  free 
world  trade.  Historically  and  philosophical- 
ly, there  is  sound  basU  in  the  theory  of  free 
trade,  under  our  present  economic  system, 
capitalism.  We  must  be  willing  to  take  our 
chances  in  a  competitive  environment.  We 
are  not  here  to  argue  a  case  against  free 
trade. 

We  do  not  desire  a  policy  of  "protection- 
ism," quotas  or  tariffs.  Tariffs  tend  to  make 
industries  lethargic  and  leas  adaptable  to 
change.  What  we  seel^  is  to  practice  our 
craft— steelmaking— on  an  equal  footing 
with  all  other  competitors.  However,  at 
present.  United  SUtes  steelmakers  are  plac- 
ing their  products  on  the  open  market  in 
competition  with  steel  which  has  been  sub- 
sidized by:  England  by  $533  a  ton,  France  by 
$300  a  ton,  Italy  by  $290  a  ton,  Belgium  by 
$178  a  ton,  and  West  Germany  by  $120  a 
ton. 

Some  of  our  NATO  allies  have  national- 
ized their  steel  companies,  and  guarantee 
full  employment  to  their  work  force.  In 
order  to  achieve  this  they  may  resort  to 
dumping  their  surplus  on  the  world  market, 
i.e..  the  United  SUtes. 

Import  penetration  is  up  sharply,  from 
11.6  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  1980  to 
21.1  percent  in  the  last  quarter  of  1981.  To 
be  specific,  steel  plate  has  increased  by  634 
percent,  stainless  rtxl  by  161  percent  and 
alloy  tool  steel  by  75  percent.  SUinless 
sheet  and  strip  imports  from  Great  Britain 
increased  1359  percent  during  this  period; 
from  Prance.  115  percent.  British  stainless 
plate  imports  increased  960  percent.  Italian 
bar  imports  419  percent  and  French  bar  im- 
ports 196  percent.  It  was  during  this  period 
of  time  that  Crucible  Steel.  Midland  plant, 
went  from  a  profit-making  entity  to  one 
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which  began  to  Iom  money.  I  realize  this  ts 
not  the  only  reuon;  however,  the  Implica- 
tion is  clear.  The  injury  is  obvious. 

Dumping  Is  not  free  trade— subsidized 
trade  Is  not  free  trade.  We  do  not  ask  for 
tariffs  or  protectionism  as  defined  by  the 
administration.  Rather,  what  we  need  is  a 
real  environment  of  freedom  in  which  in- 
dustries such  as  specialty  steels  can  func- 
tion competitively. 

By  allowing  subsidized  foreign  steel,  the 
Administration  is  actually  opposing  free 
trade  since  we  are  really  protecting  margin- 
al and  inefficient  foreign  steel  producers 
from  the  realities  of  free  trade.  We  can 
therefore  say  a  subsidy  is  a  form  of  tariff  in 
reverse,  and  dumping  a  form  of  protection- 
Ism  in  reverse;  the  effect  is  the  same:  Thou- 
sands of  American  Jobs  are  lost  in  the  name 
of  "free  trade." 

We  are  asking  for  a  mechanism  to  remove 
the  barrier  of  these  reverse  tariffs— subsi- 
dies—that  are  as  damaging  to  our  domestic 
steel  industries,  and  in  progression,  our  local 
and  tri-state  economJcs,  as  any  actual 
named  tariff  would  be.« 


TO  CREATE  JOBS 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

ormcHioAH 

n  THS  HOUSE  OP  RKPMSENTATIVIS 

TTtunday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAOT.  Blr.  Speaker, 
legldmtlon  has  been  introduced  today 
to  extend  the  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit 
program  for  a  5-year  period.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  had  the  opportunity 
to  work  closely  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Unemployment 
Compensation,  Mr.  Pors,  in  drafting 
this  bill  which  he  has  introduced  with 
a  bipartisan  group  of  cosponsors  from 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Simi- 
lar legislation  was  recently  introduced 
in  the  Senate  by  a  bipartisan  majority 
of  the  Finance  Committee. 

The  targeted  Jobs  tax  credit  provides 
an  excellent  Incentive  for  workers  to 
be  hired  in  productive,  private  sector 
Jobs.  Employers  who  hire  Individuals 
from  any  of  several  categories  of 
target  groups  can  get  a  credit  against 
Income  tax  of  one-half  of  first  year 
wages— up  to  $6,000  per  employee— 
and  one-fourth  of  second-year  wages. 
Thus,  an  employer  can  potentially  re- 
ceive a  tax  credit  for  up  to  $4,500  for 
hiring  an  individual  from  one  of  the 
targeted  groups.  This  method  of  tar- 
geting directs  the  Incentive  to  disad- 
vantaged. dUflcult-to-employ  Individ- 
uals, and  helps  get  them  into  the  pri- 
vate work  force  where  they  can  stand 
on  their  own  and  contribute  to  society 
and  not  have  to  rely  on  Oovemment 
assistance  programs.  In  this  period  of 
high  unemployment  and  limited  Oov- 
emment resources,  the  TJTC  Is  an  im- 
portant mechanism  for  putting  more 
people  to  work  in  tax-generating  pri- 
vate sector  Jobs,  without  the  need  for 
an  elaborate  and  costly  bureaucracy. 

Our  bill  adds  an  Important  provision 
to  expand  eligible  TJTC  groups  to  in- 
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elude  uliemployed  workers  who  have 
either  «chausted  their  extended  un- 
employment compensation  benefits,  or 
have  exhausted  regular  unemploy- 
ment ctmpensatlon  benefits  and  are 
eligible  lor  trade  readjustment  allow- 
ances. '  liese  new  groups  would  be 
brought  Into  the  program  for  only  a 
limited  period— those  whose  benefits 
expire  In  1982  or  1983— to  focus  on 
this  pelod  of  high  unemployment, 
which  lias  made  it  very  difficult  for 
even  workers  with  substantial  experi- 
ence to  reenter  the  work  forced.  Our 
approach  of  linking  TJTC  eligibility  to 
extendeil  unemployment  compensa- 
tion benefits  and  trade  readjustment 
allowances  automatically  targets  the 
incentive  to  unemployed  workers  from 
trade-impacted  industries  and  high  un- 
employment States. 

The  ti  krgeted  Jobs  tax  credit  was  en- 
acted in  1978,  and  was  extended  for  1 
year  in  the  1981  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  (ERTA).  The  program,  frank- 
ly, had  Ian  imcertaln  start  as  employ- 
ers were  not  familiar  with  the  new  In- 
centive and  its  administration  was  far 
from  ideal.  Short-term  extensions, 
such  as  the  single  year  in  ERTA,  have 
tended  to  discourage  business  groups 
from  patting  together  a  program  to 
take  f ul  advantage  of  the  TJTC.  It  is 
our  hoie  that  a  S-year  extension  will 
enable  employers,  particularly  small 
businesi  es,  to  become  Informed  about 
the  TJrc,  and  incorporate  it  into 
their  hi  -ing  practices. 

The  (xisting  TJTC  focuses  on  nine 
target  i  roups,  and  offers  opportunity 
to  thos !  who  are  economically  disad- 
vantage d  or  lacking  the  basic  skills  or 
experience  necessary  to  compete  effec- 
tively iA  the  Job  market.  Potential  em- 
ployers! pass  over  people  from  these 
backgrounds,  making  the  TJTC  impor- 
tant in  lowering  the  barriers  for  them 
to  become  productive  workers.  Current 
TJTC  I  roups  include:  Vocational  reha- 
bilitatitn  referrals  (physical  or 
mental .  economically  disadvantaged 
youth  between  18  and  25),  economi- 
cally dl  ladvantaged  Vietnam  veterans, 
supplei  lental  security  income  recipi- 
ents, gmeral  aatistance  (welfare)  re- 
cipients, economically  disadvantaged 
ex-coni  lets,  cooperative  education  stu- 
dents, terminated  CETA  employees, 
and  wo  'k  incentive  employees. 

Whil*  not  structtiridly  unemployed 
to  the  I  legree  of  the  current  TJTC  eli- 
gible B  oups,  the  unemployed  woricers 
we  won  Id  make  eligible  In  our  bill  cur- 
rently face  many  of  the  same  prob- 
lems. In  high-unemployment  States 
that  wiuld  be  eligible  for  extended  un- 
emplojnient  compensation  benefits,  it 
is  very) difficult  for  lald-off  workers  to 
find  a  !new  Job  as  few  employers  are 
expanding  their  work  force— and  in 
fact  miMt  are  cutting  back  due  to  the 
severe  t  economic  slump.  Workers  dis- 
placed arom  jobs  in  indtistries  hurt  by 
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problei  as  in  reentering  the  work  force. 
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Unfortunately,  the  trade  adjustment 
program  hiks  generally  consisted  of 
cash  benefls,  with  little  emphasis  on 
retraining  qeeds  to  give  woiicers  skills 
that  can  be  used  in  other  industries. 
The  TJTC  oould  be  very  useful  in  pro- 
viding empl  >yers  with  a  direct  cash  in- 
centive to  hire  trade-displaced  workers 
who  have  npt  succeeded  in  finding  em- 
ployment in  the  normal  adjustment 
period  covered  by  regular  unemploy- 
ment compensation  benefits.  The 
TJTC  could  help  offset  the  retraining 
costs  incutred  by  new  employers, 
which  could  be  particularly  helpful  in 
light  of  the  limited  retraining  assist- 
ance currently  available  from  the  Oov- 
emment. Prom  my  position  on  the 
Trade  Subcommittee  which  reviews 
the  trade  lidjustment  program.  I  rec- 
ognize the  I  tremendous  need  for  re- 
training efforts  to  help  displaced 
workers,  aiid  I  feel  the  TJTC  could 
help  expand  opportunities  in  new  in- 
dustries for  trade-related  unemployed. 

Language  has  been  Included  in  the 
bill  to  prevent  employers  from  firing  a 
worker  and  immediately  rehiring  the 
same  person  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the]  TJTC.  To  improve  admin- 
istration. State  employment  agencies 
which  have  responsibility  for  certify- 
ing individuals'  ellgibUlty  for  the 
TJTC  coulq  delegate  that  certification 
responsibility  to  other  nonprofit  orga- 
nizations who  work  with  the  targeted 
groups.  We  recognize  that  other  Im- 
provement^  in  administration  could  be 
made  to  expedite  the  certification 
process  and  reduce  problems  for  em- 
ployers ana  we  hope  that  suggestions 
will  be  explored  as  the  TJTC  exten- 
sion is  confldered  this  year. 

The  bill  klso  repeals  the  restriction 
that  vocational  education  students  be 
economically  disadvantaged  in  order 
to  be  eligible  for  the  TJTC.  This  re- 
striction wu  added  in  last  year's  Eco- 
nomic Reoovery  Tax  Act.  and  has 
proved  to  be  a  barrier  to  the  participa- 
tion of  voational  education  students 
in  the  TJTC.  Students  who  would 
qualify  as  economically  disadvantaged 
under  the  jcurrent  law  simply  do  not 
wish  to  be  certified  as  such  in  order 
for  their  employer  to  receive  the 
TJTC.  AU  vocational  education  stu- 
dents, the  piajority  of  whom  are  actu- 
ally educatf  onally  or  economically  dis- 
advantagec .  would  be  eligible  for  the 
TJTC  und<  r  our  bill, 
tiat 
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to  work  in  private  business,  where 
they  can  become  productive,  taxpay- 
ing  workers. 

I  want  to  thank  my  colleague  from 
Tennessee.  Mr.  Foro,  for  his  coopera- 
tion and  support  in  this  legislative 
effort.  I  also  commend  the  several 
other  colleagues  from  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  who  join  us  today 
as  original  cosponsors  of  this  target 
Jobs  tax  credit  extension  and  I  look 
forward  to  action  on  the  issue  in  the 
committee.* 


AS  THE  BUFFALOES  KEEP 
FALLINO 


HON.  DAVID  R.  OBEY 

or  WISCONSIN 
nf  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday .  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  OBEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  hardly  a 
day  goes  by  when  we  do  not  learn  of 
another  significant  business  failure. 
We  wiU  hear  of  many  more  until  the 
Federal  Oovemment  tightens  its  fiscal 
policy  and  loosens  its  monetary  policy. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  recently 
published  one  of  the  most  thoughtful 
editorials  I  have  seen  this  year  on  the 
subject  of  the  economy.  I  commend  it 
to  every  Member. 

As  THK  BUPPAIABS  KXEP  FaIXINC 

American  business  leaders  are  facing  eco- 
nomic travail  with  a  strange  docility.  It  re- 
calls an  eerie  scene  from  "The  Last  Hunt." 
an  old  movie  about  the  killing  of  wild  buffa- 
loes. 

The  scene  was  unusually  vivid  because  it 
was  real,  filmed  during  the  actual  thinning 
of  a  herd  by  conservation  officers  and  then 
spliced  into  the  fictional  story  line.  Each 
time  a  rifleman  felled  one  of  the  shaggy, 
hulking  beasts,  the  others  nearby  would 
continue  grazing  as  if  nothing  had  hap- 
pened. 

In  economic  terms,  that  is  approximately 
the  way  many  business  people  are  respond- 
ing as  they  watch  one  company  after  an- 
other succumb  to  high  interest  rates,  declin- 
ing sales,  bankruptcy. 

Of  course,  unlike  buffaloes,  the  business 
leaders  at  least  notice  the  conspicuous 
manifestations  of  trouble,  even  if  they  fail 
to  realize  they  can  do  something  about  it. 
They  are  keenly  aware  that  a  dream  many 
of  them  embraced  in  1081— President  Rea- 
gan's promise  of  rapid  economic  growth 
fueled  by  his  "supply  side"  tax  cuts— has 
given  way  to  an  economic  nightmare. 

Instead  of  the  business  expansion  that 
was  supposed  to  result  from  the  generous 
Investment  incentives  in  the  tax  legislation, 
the  country  has  witnessed  a  sharp  contrac- 
tion of  business  activity  and  the  highest 
rate  of  unemployment  and  of  business  faU- 
ures  since  the  Oreat  Depression. 

Even  now,  when  forecasters  talk  cautious- 
ly of  an  upturn  in  the  months  ahead,  the 
predictions  are  based  more  on  the  "demand 
side"  effects  of  the  July  1  personal-income- 
tax  cut  and  the  increase  in  Social  Security 
benefits  than  on  any  substantial  "supply 
side"  investing  by  industrialists.  Thus,  the 
recovery  may  prove  to  be  puny,  spotty  and 
brief. 

Data  Resources  Inc..  a  respected  private 
research  firm,  now  projects  that  business  in- 
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vestment  will  represent  a  smaller  fraction  of 
the  gross  national  product  during  Resgan's 
present  term  than  It  did  during  Jimmy  Car- 
ter's four  years.  Even  some  high  administra- 
tion officials  are  quoted  as  admltUng  off  the 
record  that  Reagan's  Economic  Recovery 
Program  may  never  live  up  to  Its  name 
unless  Important  changes  are  made. 

The  immediate  bottleneck  Is  high  Interest 
rates,  aggravated  by  the  huge  deficits  Inher- 
ent in  a  contradictory  fiscal  policy  that 
slashes  taxes  and  greatly  increases  military 
spending  while  failing  to  come  to  grips  with 
the  rapidly  rising  cost  of  Social  Security  and 
other  middle-class  entitlement  programs. 
And  the  chief  obstacle  to  corrective  action  ts 
the  president  himself. 

Granted,  many  congressmen  also  are  re- 
luctant to  do  what  is  necessary,  but  we  be- 
lieve a  bipartisan  solution  would  be  poaaible 
if  Reagan  would  alter  his  own  position  and 
take  a  proper  leadership  role.  That's  where 
the  business  leaders  come  in. 

They,  perhaps  more  than  any  other  major 
group,  are  in  a  position  to  Influence  Reagan, 
for  he  displays  an  almost  reverent  revect 
for  the  wisdom  and  genius  of  the  buitoess 
world.  Yet.  while  business  leaders  have  been 
quick  to  upbraid  Congress  for  Its  failure  to 
control  defldts.  they  have  been  remarkably 
easy  on  the  president. 

For  a  time.  It  looked  as  If  major  business 
groups  would  pren  him  to  throttle  back  on 
his  prodigious  military  spending  and  to  call 
for  significant  restraint  of  mlddle-daas  enti- 
tlements. Some  groups  even  appeared  ready 
to  demand  significant  restoration  of  revenue 
sources.  But  the  movement  largely  collapsed 
when  Reagan  stood  his  ground. 

However,  there  Is  stUl  an  opportunity  for 
business  leaders  to  be  effective— If  they  wiU 
unite  Iwhind  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  five 
former  Treasury  secretaries  and  former 
Commerce  Secretary  Peter  Peterson.  The 
six  men.  whose  service  vans  the  last  five 
administrations,  think  a  less  reckless  fiscal 
policy  Is  Imperative.  Moreover,  they  reject 
the  Reagan  contention  that  social  programs 
can  take  the  brunt  of  budget  cuts. 

The  cause  would  be  hdped  greatly  If  sev- 
eral top  members  of  the  Reagan  team  would 
resign  and  join  the  campaign.  There  are 
signs  that  many,  perhaps  most,  of  the  presi- 
dent's economic  policy  advisers  see  the  need 
for  change  but  cannot  iwy  liim  loose  from 
his  simplistic  economic  theology.  The  hon- 
orable course  under  such  conditions  is  to 
quit  and  then  speak  out  candidly. 

What  about  it  Murray  Weldenbaum. 
David  Stockman.  Donald  Regan?  You'd  be 
in  good  company.* 


THE  TOBACCO  PRICE  SUPPORT 
PROGRAM 


HON.  CHARLES  ROSE 

or  NORTH  CAaOLINA 
nf  THS  HOUSE  OP  RSPKBSEHTATIVSS 

Tttunday.  June  24,  1982 
•  Mr.  ROSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
my  colleagues  and  constituents  have 
asked  me  to  explain  the  changes  en- 
acted when  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives agreed  to  the  legislation  provid- 
ing for  a  "no  net  cost"  tobacco  pro- 
gram. 

The  following  material  should  be 
useful  both  with  respect  to  the  hear- 
ings which  were  held  on  the  tobacco 
program,  and  with  the  most  important 
changes  agreed  to  by  the  House: 
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SUKMAKT  OP  HBAMNQS  HKLD  ON  THE  TOIAOOO 
PaOORAM 

As  a  result  of  an  amendment  offered  to 
the  Agriculture  and  Pood  Act  of  1981  by 
Congressman  Foley  of  Washington  requir- 
ing that  the  Tobacco  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram operate  at  "no  net  cost"  to  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer,  the  Tobacco  and  Peanuts 
Subcommittee,  chaired  by  Congressman 
Charlie  Rose,  held  hearings  throughout  the 
tobacco  producing  regions  to  ascertain  the 
changes  necessary  in  order  for  the  program 
to  operate  at  "no  net  cost." 

A  total  of  ten  hearings  were  held  in  North 
Carolina.  South  Carolina.  Virginia.  Georgia, 
and  Kentucky.  The  first  hearing  held  in 
Fairmount.  N.C..  afforded  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  the  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify on  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture's  recom- 
mendations, mandated  as  a  result  of  the  Ag- 
riculture and  Food  Act  of  1981. 

There  were  over  200  witnesses  at  the  ten 
hearings,  including  all  malor  farm  groups 
and  organisations  concerned  with  the  oper- 
ation of  tlie  Tobacco  Price  Support  Pro- 
gram, such  as  the  American  Vmna  Bureau 
Federation,  the  respective  Farm  Bureaus 
from  each  of  the  tobacco  producing  states, 
the  Departments  of  A^culture  from  major 
tobacco  producing  states.  nue<ured  Coop- 
erative Stabilisation  Association.  Tobacco 
Associates.  Tobacco  Growers  Assodatioaa. 
the  N.C.  Grange,  the  Leaf  Tobacco  Export- 
ers Association,  major  state  unlvcrsiUes  in- 
volved in  tobacco  research  and  the  tobacco 
program,  public  officials  from  major  tobac- 
co producing  areas,  the  Burley  Producers 
MaAetIng  Cooperative,  the  Burley  Auction 
Warehouse  Association.  Bright  Leaf  Ware- 
house Association,  the  Burley  Farmers  Ad- 
visory Council.  Extension  Services  from 
N.C,  Georgia.  Kentucky,  and  South  Caroli- 
na. Burley  Tobacco  Growers  Coopnatlve 
Association.  South  Carolina  Warehouse  As- 
sociation. Pee  Dee  Warehouse  Asaoctattoo, 
South  Carolina  Grange.  Asaoclatlop  of  Agri- 
cultural Bankers,  the  Buriey  and  Dark  I^eaf 
Tobacco  Export  Assortatton.  tlie  Burley 
Leaf  Tobacco  Dealers  Association,  the 
Burley  Stabilization  Oioperatlve  Associa- 
tion. 

In  particular,  farmer  participation  was 
high,  and  testimony  was  heard  from  many 
individuals  Involved  in  various  stages  of  the 
production  and  sale  of  tobacco,  including 
both  actual  growers  and  individuals  who  did 
not  grow  but  own  tobacco  allotments. 

At  the  first  hearing,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  recommended  two  administra- 
tive and  legislative  changes:  the  administra- 
tive changes  being  within  the  existing 
powers  of  the  Department  and  not  requiring 
any  further  legislative  marKlat».  The  two 
leglslaUve  changes  Included  (1>  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  fee  which  would  be  collected 
from  every  producer  marketing  tobacco. 
This  fee  would  be  used  to  offset  losses  to 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  arising 
from  the  operation  of  the  Tobacco  Price 
Support  Loan  Program,  and  (2)  the  authori- 
zation for  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
adjust,  under  certain  circumstances,  price 
support  levels  for  the  various  kinds  of  tobac- 
co. The  Secretary  requested  further  discre- 
tion to  adjust  price  support  levels  to  com- 
pensate for  changing  economic  and  market- 
ing conditions. 

The  general  consensus  of  the  witnesses 
was  overwhelming  support  for  the  Institu- 
tion of  a  "no  net  cost"  program.  Various 
proposals  were  offered  by  many  individuals 
and  groups  which  enlarged  on  the  theme  of- 
fered by  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
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tbe  flnt  hearing.  While  the  mechanisms  ad- 
vocmted  for  the  achievement  of  a  no  net  cost 
program  varied  widely  depending  on  the  ori- 
entation for  the  specific  group,  the  consen- 
sus on  the  desirability  of  achieving  a  "no 
net  cost"  program  was  high. 

Other  suggestions  made  by  the  witnesses 
included  proposals  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
gram and  address  criticism  made  during  the 
debate  on  the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of 
1981.  These  issues  included  maintaining 
price  support  programs,  allowing  sale  of  al- 
lotments and  requiring  nonfarm  corpora- 
tions to  dispoae  of  allotments.  Most  wit- 
nesses, in  addition  to  disCTissing  the  desir- 
ability and  feasibility  of  instituting  a  "no 
net  cost"  program,  mentioned  ideas  they 
had  with  recpect  to  changes  which  could  be 
made  in  the  program  in  order  to  strengthen 
program  operations,  and  address  the  Issue 
of  tobacco  allotment  ownership. 

Prom  the  extensive  testimony,  the  Sub- 
ocnnmlttee  culled  the  major  recommenda- 
Uons  and  incorporated  them  Into  the  provi- 
sion* of  HJi.  6590  which  seeks  to  accom- 
plish the  implementation  of  a  "no  net  cost" 
program  by  ( 1  >  requiring  producers  as  a  con- 
dition for  price  support  eligibility  to  con- 
tribute to  a  fund  to  operate  the  Tobacco 
Price  Support  Program:  (2)  providing  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  with  authority  to 
adjust  the  price  support  level  for  tobacco; 
(3)  eliminate  fall  leasing  and  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  middleman  structure  in  spring 
leasing  for  flue-cured  tobacco:  (4)  making 
provisions  for  the  sale  of  flue-cured  tobacco 
quotas  and  allotments  to  active  tobacco 
growers,  and  (S)  providing  for  the  periodic 
adjustment  of  the  national  yield  factor  for 
flue-cured  tobacco. 

SUMMAaY  OP  CRAMOn 

Producer  fund  to  operate  the  tobacco  price 
tupport  prxvram 

Under  current  law,  there  is  no  provision  to 
require  that  losses  suffered  by  CCC  will 
ever  be  paid  back.  Loans  are  made  on  a  non- 
recourse basis.  Currently,  principal  Is  repaid 
flnt.  with  interest  being  paid  with  remain- 
ing funds.  If  proceeds  from  the  sale  of  loan 
tobacco  are  inadequate  to  repay  the  loan. 
CCC  bears  the  loss. 

The  establishment  of  a  capital  fund  by 
producer  associations  will  insure  that  all 
loans.  Including  interest  and  principal,  will 
be  paid  back  in  full.  Beginning  with  the 
1983  crop,  the  Secretary  wlU  require  each 
producer  of  any  kind  of  quota  tobacco,  as  a 
condition  for  price  support  ellgibUity,  to 
contribute  to  the  fund  for  all  tobacco  mar- 
keted either  through  trade  or  loan  chan- 
nels. Beginning  in  1983,  allotment  holders 
who  lease  Flue-cured  allotments  or  quotas 
to  others  will  also  be  required  to  conMbute 
to  the  fund.  While  the  rate  of  contribution 
will  be  established  by  the  associations,  the 
Secretary  will  approve  the  rate  only  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  It  will  result  in  inad- 
equate resources  to  achieve  the  bill's  "no 
net  coat"  objective.  And  in  addition,  any  net 
gaina  from  the  sale  of  loan  tobacco  will  be 
retained  by  CCC  for  application  agaiiut  any 
losses  CCC  may  Incur  on  loan  tobacco. 

H.R.  8590  addresses  the  goal  expressed  In 
the  Agriculture  and  Food  Act  of  1981— the 
achievement  of  a  no  cost  tobacco  program 
to  the  American  taxpayer. 

Adiuitment  of  price  support  level 

Under  current  law,  the  support  price  of 
tobacco  reflects  the  Increasing  costs  of  pro- 
duction. The  bill  gives  the  Secretary  added 
flexibility  in  setting  support  levels.  It  per- 
miU  the  Secretary  to  adjust  the  support 
levels    on    different    grades    according    to 
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market  conditions,  so  long  as  these  levels  av- 
erage out  to  a  level  for  any  kind  of  tobacco 


which  repects  not  less  than  65  percent  of 
any  Incraue  in  the  level  otherwise  required 
by  law.  iBOther  words,  the  Secretary  would 
be  in  a  qosition  to  reduce  by  up  to  35  per- 
cent any^  increase  In  the  support  level.  On 
the  othet  hand,  should  the  support  price  for 
any  crop  decrease,  producers  would  have  to 
absorb  the  full  reduction. 

i  Special  auction 
authorizes  the  Secretary,  with  re- 
spect to  grades  of  eligible  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co which  the  Secretary  determines  would 
have  a  Mipport  level  which  Is  excessive  in 
light  of  narket  conditions,  to  furnish  pro- 
ducers ai  I  option  to  market  such  tobacco  at 
a  special  auction.  The  tobacco  of  producers 
who  tak4  advantage  of  the  option  would  be 
Ineligible  for  price  support  and  thus  would 
be  marl^ted  at  the  auction  at  whatever 
price  it  I  might  bring.  Further,  ineligible 
grades  ol  Flue-cured  tobacco  could  also  be 
markete<  at  the  special  auction.  Any  tobac- 
co marki  ted  at  such  auction  would  not  be 
counted  against  the  producer's  marketing 
quota  b(t  It  would  be  deducted  from  any 
underma  rketings  which  might  otherwise  be 
carried  1  >rward  by  the  producer  for  use  in 
the  subsequent  year.  Importantly,  imple- 
mentatioii  of  the  special  auction  approach 
for  eith«r  overpriced  eligible  grades  or  for 
ineligibh  grades  of  tobacco  would  be  subject 
to  appro  ral  of  the  association  which  makes 
price  SUB  port  available  to  producers  of  Flue- 
cured  to!  lacco. 

These  >rovisions  of  the  bill  would  make  it 
possible  'or  certain  low  quality  domestic  to- 
bacco to  compete  In  the  marketplace  with 
foreign  1  saf  of  comparable  quality  which  is 
being  li  kported  in  significant  quantities. 
Under  present  law.  if  a  producer's  entire 
quota  is  «ken  up  by  higher  quality  tobacco, 
the  proi  ucer  may  have  no  avenue  but  to 
throw  a  ray  low-grade  or  ineligible  leaf. 
Under  tl  le  approach  of  the  bill,  such  tobac- 
co not  Ol  ily  could  be  marketed,  to  the  bene- 
fit of  gr  twers.  but  could  be  made  available 
at  a  prio  i  which  would  permit  it  to  supplant 
imports  I  >f  similar  quality  tobacco. 

The  provision  requiring  grower 
tion  app  roval  of  the  new  mechanism  is  sig- 
nificant. It  would  give  the  aasociation  spe- 
cial projection  against  posaible  competiton 
with  its  own  stocks  of  loan  tobacco  by  low- 
grade  or  undesirable  qualities  of  leaf.  WhUe 
this  safteuard  protecU  existing  anodation 
stocks  o '  loan  tobacco,  it  also  provides  pro- 
tection I  gainst  a  situation  under  which  the 
marketiikg  of  low-grade  tobacco  at  special 
auction  »uld  cause  closely  related  grades  to 
come  un  der  price  support  and  accumulate  in 
aasociation  inventories. 

Elimination  o/faU  leasing 
The  Mlmination  of  fall  leasing  of  Flue- 
cured  aUotments  and  quotas  mandated  by 
the  blll]wiU  signflcaiitly  reduce  the  cost  of 
production.    This    practice    is    abolished, 
except  ii  the  caae  of  natural  disasters.  FaU 
leasing  In  the  paat  has  been  the  subject  of 
much  cfiticism  because  of  the  possibUity  of 
ion  it  furnishes  and  the  effect  "mid- 
dlemen have  in  the  proceu  of  leasing.  These 
factors  pave  contributed  significantly  to  the 
in  the  cost  of  production. 
Also  Addressed  is  the  problem  of  "middle- 
men" la  spring  leasing.  Subleasing  will  be 
precluded  and  "middlemen"  will  not  be  al- 
lowed tf  participate  in  lease  transactions. 
ate  ofnuotaa  and  aUotmente 
Vndei  the  bill,  corporations,  public  utili- 
ties, gotemment  bodies  and  similar  entities 
will  be  prohibited  from  owning  Flue-cured 
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allotments,  u  Jess  they  are  significantly  In- 
volved in  the  pnanagement  or  use  of  agricul- 
tural land.  Tbey  will  be  forced  to  sell  their 
allotments  by  December  1983  or  forfeit 
them.  j 

Further,  am  person  having  a  Flue-cured 
tobacco  allotment  that  exceeds  twice  tillable 
land  on  the  person's  farm  must  sell  the 
excess  allotment.  Sufficient  tillable  land  is 
defined  in  the  bill  as  cleared  land  capable  of 
cultivation  wEhout  unusual  preparation:  no 
Flue-cured  allotment  may  exceed  50  percent 
of  such  tillable  acreage.  A  person  not  having 
sufficient  tumble  land  has  these  alterna- 
tives— acquira  more  land:  sell  the  excess  al- 
lotment to  an  active  grower:  or,  upon  failure 
to  do  either,  forfeit  the  excess  allotment  for 
reallocation  within  the  county. 

These  provuions  of  this  bill  will  encour- 
age the  reallontion  of  the  Flue-cured  tobac- 
co allotment  pack  to  those  Individuals  actu- 
ally doing  tie  farming.  For  the  younger 
farmer.  It  will  provide  a  heretofore  unavail- 
able opporti^lty  to  participate  In  the  farm- 
ing of  tobacto.  But  only  people  who  are 
active  tobacc*  producers  can  purchase  a  to- 
bacco allotmant.  This  provision,  which  will 
place  the  allotment  back  on  the  farm  of  the 
active  grower,  directly  addresses  a  major 
criticism  leviad  against  the  concept  of  tobac- 
co allotmenta.  In  addition,  once  a  producer 
or  farmer  Has  bought  an  allotment,  he 
either  must  grow  It,  share  in  the  risk  of 
growing  It,  or  sell  it  to  an  active  tobacco 
grower. . 

Periodic  aafiutment  of  the  national  yield 
factor 


The  bUl  pi^vldes  that  the  national  yield 
factor  for  FKie-cured  tobacco  would  be  re- 
quired to  be  reassessed  every  five  years 
based  on  thebast  five  years  moving  average 
yield,  with  adjustments  in  Individual  farms 
based  on  yield  history. 

This  provlaton  recognizes  that  farmers  are 
capable  of  producing  more  tobacco  on  a 
given  acnngf  than  they  have  In  the  past. 
This  provision  would  bring  up-to-date  the 
acreage  poundage  ratio  and  make  It  In  line 
with  current  yields. 

Because  of  fthe  advances  in  agricultural  re- 
search and  tichnology.  producers  of  tobacco 
are  able  to  obtain  larger  yields  on  an  acre  of 
tobacco.  Thvefore.  maintaining  a  constant 
allotment  may  result  in  growers  producing 
on  that  aomge  a  quantity  of  tobacco  that 
exceeds  theirmarketlng  quotas.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, desirable  to  provide  for  adjustments  on 
a  five-year  moving  average  for  these  yield 
factors.         j 

Nonquota  tobacco  grxnon  in  ottota  area* 

The  Food  i  nd  Agriculture  Act  of  1981  con- 
tained a  provision  which,  with  some  excep- 
tions, made  iuny  nonquota  tobacco  grown  in 
a  quota  area  subject  to  marketing  quotas.  In 
the  State  ol  Pennsylvania  there  are  allot- 
ments totallj  ng  less  than  20  acres  for  a  kind 
of  quota  tob  icco.  As  a  result,  any  nonquota 
tobacco,  incuding  Maryland  (type  32)  to- 
bacco, grown  in  Pennsylvania  Is  subject  to 
the  quotas  Applicable  to  the  quota  kind  of 
tobacco.  An  amendment  contained  in  H.R. 
6590  would  ^d  to  the  exemptions  now  ap- 
pearing in  the  statute  an  additional  exemp- 
tion for  nonquota  tobacco  produced  in  a 
quota  area  1  n  which  no  more  than  20  acres 
of  quota  tot  acco  are  planted  for  harvest  In 
the  marketiig  year  to  which  quotas  apply. 
The  result  o  t  the  amendment  would  be  that 
Pennsylvanii  would  no  longer  be  consid- 
ered, for  pu  "poses  of  this  provision,  a  quota 
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tobacco  in  Pennsylvania  could  continue  to 
produce  such  tobacco  in  the  State  free  from 
penalty  as  they  have  done  in  the  past.* 


area  so  loni 
tobacco    an 


Therefore,    [rowers  of  Maryland  (type  32) 


as  less  than  20  acres  of  quota 
planted    for    harvest    there. 


SCIENCE  AND  TECHNOLOGY 
AND  THE  HANDICAPPED 


HON.  DOUG  WALGREN 

OP  PKRHSTLVAIIIA 
IN  THX  HO08E  OF  RKPRXSKMTATIVBS 

TTiursday.  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  WALOREN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  call  my  colleagues  atten- 
tion to  an  article  appearing  in  the  July 
1982  issue  of  the  magazine  Discover 
entitled.  "An  Impossible  Bike  Ride." 
The  article  describes  a  research  pro- 
gram being  conducted  to  enable  people 
paralyzed  by  spinal  cord  injuries  to  ex- 
ercise their  muscles  by  electrical  stim- 
ulation from  a  computer  and  actually 
ride  a  modified  bicycle.  The  ultimate 
goal  of  the  scientists  involved  in  the 
project  is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
paralyzed  to  walk  again  with  the  aid 
of  computers. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  project  Is  an  excel- 
lent example  of  the  wonders  that  sci- 
ence and  technology  can  accomplish 
for  the  handicapped  through  research, 
and  it  is  testimony  to  the  need  for  fur- 
ther research. 

I  ask  that  this  article  be  printed  in 
theRscoRo. 

The  material  follows: 

An  iMPOssnu  Bncx  Rn>B 
(By  Denlse  Grady) 

COltPUmS  TBAT  PLKX  PAKALYXXD  MOSCLXS 
WIU  cm  THl  HAlTDICAPrKD  IfXW  WAYS  TO 
KZXHCI8E  AMD  OCT  AROUND 

When  Oreg  Kramer  was  15  years  old.  he 
dived  off  a  stepladder  Into  a  shallow  swim- 
ming pool  and  bit  bottom  so  hard  that  he 
broke  his  neck.  Permanent  damage  to  his 
spinal  cord  left  his  arms  and  legs  paralyzed. 
He  regained  some  use  of  his  arms  during  the 
year  after  the  accident,  but  his  legs  re- 
mained completely  paralyzed. 

Tet  in  May.  five  years  after  the  accident, 
Kramer  was  at  Wright  State  University  In 
Dayton,  performing  a  feat  that  his  doctors 
would  have  called  impossible— he  was  pedal- 
ing a  bicycle.  He  felt  like  an  athlete,  even 
though  it  was  no  ordinary  bike  ride:  his  feet 
were  strapped  to  the  pedals  of  a  stationary 
bike,  his  legs  were  supported  by  braces,  and 
it  was  a  computer,  not  his  brain,  that  sup- 
plied the  electrical  signals  directing  his  mus- 
cles to  move.  More  significant  Is  the  fact 
that  the  strength  to  move  those  pedals  was 
all  Kramer's.  Given  the  proper  instructions, 
his  paralyzed  muscles  proved  capable  of 
cranking  away  at  the  equivalent  of  more 
than  twelves  miles  an  hour— uphill. 

Within  months,  say  the  three  scientists 
who  designed  this  bold  experiment.  Kramer 
and  others  like  him,  equipped  with  special 
bikes,  leg  braces,  and  miniature  computers, 
may  be  able  to  cycle  around  outdoors  as 
part  of  an  experimental  program  at  Wright 
State.  Still  others  will  be  riding  in  wheel- 
chairs electronically  adapted  for  propulsion 
by  paralyzed  muscles.  These  developments 
are  the  unexpected  offshoots  of  a  13-year- 
old  research  program  with  an  extraordinari- 
ly ambitious  goal:  to  enable  people  para- 
lyzed by  spinal  injuries  to  walk  again,  with 
the  aid  of  computers  (Discover,  May  1981). 
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Some  400,000  Americans  are  paralyzed  as 
a  result  of  spiital  injuries.  The  researchers, 
physiologists  Jerrold  Petrofsky,  34,  and 
Roger  Glaser,  38,  and  physician  Chandler 
Phlilips,  39,  have  no  unrealistic  ideas  about 
curing  them,  but  they  do  think  that  some 
measures  of  physical  activity  and  independ- 
ence can  be  restored.  In  most  cases  of  paral- 
ysis caused  by  spinal  injuries,  the  brain  and 
limbs  are  left  undamaged:  only  the  connec- 
tion between  them— the  nerve  fibers  that 
transmit  the  brain's  commands— Is  broken. 
Because  a  damaged  or  severed  spinal  cord 
cannot  be  repaired,  the  Wright-State  trio 
think  that  the  answer  lies  In  engineering,  a 
discipline  familiar  to  each  of  them.  Both  Pe- 
trofsky and  Phillips  have  degrees  in  engi- 
neering, and  Glaser  at  one  time  worked  in 
that  field.  They  aU  tinker  with  electronic 
gadgetry,  and  they  operate  ham  radios  and 
fly  airplanes  together. 

Thirteen  years  ago.  it  occurred  to  Pe- 
trofsky that  perhaps  he  could  restore  some 
movement  to  paralyzed  limb*  by  connecting 
them  directly  to  a  substitute  brain— a  com- 
puter programmed  to  generate  the  same 
pattern  of  electrical  signals  as  that  emitted 
by  the  brain  when  a  peiaon  wants  to  move. 
Petrofsky  realised  that  this  would  require 
highly  skillful  engineertnr.  taking  Just  one 
step  Involves  the  use  of  scores  of  muscles 
and  the  firing  of  thousands  of  nerve  ceUs. 
The  computer  would  also  have  to  act  on  sig- 
nals returning  from  the  limbs.  Just  as  the 
brain  receives  Information  about  the  posi- 
tion of  a  limb— that  a  foot  has  touched  the 
ground,  for  example— and  modifies  its  com- 
mands accordingly. 

Experimenting  first  with  cats.  Petrofsky 
got  encouraging  results:  his  computer  pro- 
duced fairly  smooth,  coordinated  movement 
of  several  muscles  in  a  paralyzed  leg.  He 
then  began  a  painstaking  analysts  of  nerve 
impulses  and  muscle  movement  in  healthy 
human  beings,  so  that  he  and  PhlUlps,  a 
crack  mathematician,  could  translate  the  in- 
formation into  a  computer  program.  The 
computer  would  then  reproduce  the  original 
pattern  of  impulses  But  years  of  work  lay 
ahead  before  a  paralysed  person,  through 
computers  and  electronic  circuitry,  could 
order  his  legs  to  work. 

Then,  last  September,  a  single  conversa- 
tion altered  the  course  of  the  whole  project. 
At  a  think  tank  on  paralysis  research,  an- 
other scientist  suggested  to  Petrofsky  that 
the  Wright  State  team  had  already  pro- 
duced scnnething  uaefuL  Why  not  put  the 
computer  programs  into  service  right  away, 
to  exercise  paralyzed  muades?  It  was  a  radi- 
cal Idea.  "Even  among  rehabilitation  special- 
ists," says  Glaser,  "the  attitude  tends  to  be 
'Once  paralyzed,  always  paralyzed— so  why 
even  bother  trying  to  build  up  their  mus- 
cles?' "  In  fact,  more  physical  activity  might 
alleviate  some  of  the  health  problems  asso- 
ciated with  paralysis:  poor  circulation,  car- 
diovascular disease,  the  atrophy  of  muscles, 
and  the  loss  of  calcium  from  bones,  which 
become  vulnerable  to  f  racturea. 

Petrofsky  was  intrigued  by  the  idea.  Not 
only  could  it  help  his  experimental  subjects, 
but  it  might  also  yield  information  about 
the  physiological  changes  caused  by  paraly- 
sis. Soon  after  returning  to  Dayton,  he  de- 
signed an  exercise  chair  in  which  a  para- 
lyzed person,  with  electrical  stimulation 
from  the  computer,  could  work  out  by  lift- 
ing wei^U  with  his  lecL 

By  late  February  the  chair  was  ready. 
First  to  try  it  was  Jeff  Housch.  23.  a  Wright 
SUte  student  paralysed  by  a  diving  accident 
seven  years  ago.  Housch  could  not  feel  the 
electrical    stimulation,    even    though    the 
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shocks  ranged  from  70  to  170  volts,  strong 
enough  to  cause  real  pain  in  someone  with 
no  spinal  Injury.  At  the  first  few  signals,  his 
leg  merely  twitched.  That  was  familiar  to 
Housch:  like  most  paralysed  people,  he  suf- 
fers from  muscle  spasms. 

Then  Petrofsky  punched  a  few  numbers 
on  his  computer  keyboard,  and  Housch's 
foot  slowly  rosie  until  his  leg  straightened  at 
the  knee,  held  steady,  and  smoothly  low- 
ered. Housch  was  amazed.  Even  Petrofsky 
was  surprised  at  the  degree  of  control  al- 
ready achieved  by  the  computer.  Housch 
began  working  out  for  15  minutes  a  day,  two 
or  three  times  a  week.  At  first  he  could  lift 
only  eight  pounds,  but  within  two  weeks  his 
strength  had  trebled,  and  his  muscle 
spasms,  which  had  been  severe  enough  to 
require  drug  treatment,  b^an  to  disappear. 

Encouraged.  Petrofsky  decided  to  rig  up  a 
stationary  bicycle  for  Housch.  Tliat  seemed 
a  bit  too  ambitious  to  Glaser.  who  began 
working  on  something  he  considered  more 
practical:  a  wheelchair  that  could  be  operat- 
ed by  electrically  stimulated  leg  muscles. 
But  the  bicycle  was  ready  first,  and  Housch 
was  eager  to  try  It.  One  May  afternoon  the 
scientists  pasted  electrodes  to  the  skin  of  his 
hips,  thighs,  and  calves  to  stimulate  eleven 
muscles  in  each  leg.  They  took  an  electro- 
cardiogram, measured  his  pulse,  blood  pres- 
sure, and  temperature,  and  slipped  a  brace 
onto  each  leg  (both  for  support  and  to  pro- 
vide information  to  the  computer  through 
electronic  devices  that  sense  the  positions  of 
the  hip,  knee,  and  ankle).  Helping  Housch 
onto  the  bicycle,  they  strapped  his  feet  to 
the  pedals.  An  electric  eye  reported  the 
pedals'  position  to  the  computer. 

Housch  stared  In  wonder  as  his  legs,  for 
the  first  time  in  seven  years,  began  to  push 
the  pedals  of  a  bicycle.  The  motion  was 
crude,  a  little  Jerky— his  muscles  were  weak, 
the  computer  program  needed  refining,  and 
only  eleven  muscles  were  Involved  (nonnally 
It  takes  about  twenty  to  produce  a  graceful, 
coordinated  movement).  But  he  was  cycling 
nonetheless,  and  he  continued  to  do  so  for 
several  minutes  at  seven  miles  an  hour. 

The  next  subject  was  Oreg  Kramo*.  who 
proved  even  stronger  than  Housch.  That 
was  not  the  only  surprise.  Within  minutes, 
something  happened  that,  according  to  Pe- 
trofsky, left  the  sdentisU  "totally  shocked." 
Kramer  broke  Into  a  sweat  and  became 
winded,  and  his  bloodr  pressure  and  heart 
rate  shot  up.  In  a  quadriplegic  such  a  re- 
sponse was  remaricable.  This  is  because  the 
spinal  injury  has  cut  off  the  nerves  that 
relay  information  from  the  leg  muscles  to 
the  central  nervous  system,  which  controls 
breathing  and  heart  rate.  How,  then,  did 
Kramer's  system  sense  his  exertion?  luetic 
acid  and  other  chemicals  produced  In  exer- 
cising muscles  are  known  to  influence  the 
central  nervous  system,  but  biologists  have 
debated  the  extent  of  that  influence.  What 
happened  to  Kramer  Indicates  that  the  role 
of  the  chemicals  is  more  Important  than 
many  researchers  had  thought 

None  of  the  Wright  State  researchers  had 
expected  such  rapid  progress  In  their  pro- 
gram. "Greg  could  be  riding  a  bllce  around 
outside  today."  says  the  usually  conserva- 
tive Glaser.  "All  he  needs  Is  the  package:  a 
few  computer  chips  and  the  bike."  The 
system  envisioned  by  the  team  will  use  a 
large  tricycle  (paralyzed  people  could  not 
balance  two-wheelers).  The  computer  will  be 
controlled  by  movements  of  the  hands  or 
arms.  Each  user  will  have  his  own  computer 
program,  because  muscle  strength  and  the 
degree  of  paralysis  vary.  One  Important 
component  will  be  a  fatigue  meter,  which 
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wUl  serve  the  same  function  as  a  gasoline 
gauce  on  a  car.  By  measuring  the  delay  be- 
tween stimulation  and  muscle  contraction,  it 
wUl  warn  the  rider  (who  may  not  sense  his 
fatigue)  when  his  muscles  are  running  out 
of  energy. 

The  tricycle  will  not  be  available  commer- 
dally  for  some  time.  The  computer  program 
needs  work— It  still  does  not  nm  properly 
unless  Petrofsky  makes  fine  adustments  at 
the  controls  while  his  subject  cycles.  More- 
over, the  team  assembled  almost  all  its 
equipment  from  odds  and  ends:  eventually. 
Wright  State  wUl  have  to  consult  a  private 
company  about  producing  a  streamlined 
system  in  which  the  computer  will  be  the 
siie  of  a  pocket  calculator. 

Olaser's  pedal-operated  wheelchair  has 
also  proved  to  be  a  success,  and  it.  too,  will 
be  marketed.  To  use  it,  a  person  straps  his 
feet  to  a  pair  of  foot  pedals  nearly  parallel 
to  the  floor  as  his  muscles  are  stimulated 
electrically,  his  feet  slide  forward  and  back- 
ward, first  one,  and  then  the  other,  moving 
the  pedals.  This  movement  Is  translated 
into  rotation  of  the  wheels. 

If  ore  enthusiastic  about  these  Inventions 
than  the  scientists  are  the  people  waiting  to 
use  them.  As  word  spreads  among  the  dis- 
abled at  Wright  State— the  school  attracts 
many  of  them,  because  the  campus  was  de- 
signed to  be  totally  accessible  to  the  handi- 
capped—more and  more  students  in  wheel- 
chain  appear  at  the  lab.  hoping  to  take  part 
tai  the  experiments. 

Much  as  Petrofsky.  Phillips,  and  Olaaer 
might  like  to  race  ahead,  they  must  proceed 
slowly,  because  most  paralyzed  people  are 
quite  frail.  Their  muscles  have  atrophied, 
their  bones  have  thinned,  and  they  often 
lack  the  sensation  of  pain  that  would  warn 
them  of  injuries.  If  they  do  get  hurt,  they 
heal  slowly  and  with  a  heightened  risk  of  In- 
fection, because  they  lack  the  muscular  con- 
tractions that  normally  aid  blood  circula- 
tion. A  few  days  after  a  session  on  the  bike. 
Jeff  Housch  woke  up  with  a  bruised  and 
swollen  foot.  He  could  not  tell  when  he  had 
hurt  himself —it  may  not  have  been  on  the 
bicycle— and  x-rays  were  necessary  to  make 
sure  no  bones  had  been  broken.  Although  a 
fracture  could  be  serious.  Housch  and 
Kramer  say  that  the  hope  of  independence 
makes  the  risk  worth  taking. 

To  help  prevent  injuries.  Barth  Oreen.  a 
Miami  doctor  who  Is  working  with  the 
Wright  State  team,  is  trying  to  determine 
the  best  exercise  for  building  up  muscles  in 
people  who  are  paralyzed.  He  is  also  using  a 
CT  scanner  and  other  sophisticated  tech- 
niques to  find  out  whether  exercise  can  help 
restore  calcium  to  bones  that  have  thinned. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Ohio  team  is  worth- 
ing away  at  the  electronics:  smoothing  out 
the  program  and  shrinking  the  computer. 
They  are  also  studying  the  effects  of  vigor- 
ous exercise  on  the  paralyzed,  and  are  plan- 
ning animal  tests  to  pave  the  way  for  an  Im- 
plantable set  of  electrodes.  This  will  allow 
direct  contact  with  the  motor  nerves  that 
activate  muscles,  making  it  poaslble  to  ad- 
minister smaller,  less'  painful  shocks.  The 
system  could  then  be  used  by  people  who 
have  retained  some  sensation  in  paralysed 
limbs.  The  animal  studies  are  needed  to  per- 
fect surgical  techniques  for  implantation 
and  to  identify  the  materials  that  will  best 
be  tolerated  by  the  body.  An  intermediate 
step,  says  Petrofsky.  might  be  to  sew  the 
electrodes  to  a  garment  similar  to  a  pair  of 
tights,  which  would  eliminate  the  messy, 
half-hour  Job  of  pasting  electrodes  to  the 
skin. 

For  Petrofsky.  Phillips,  and  Olaaer,  the 
ultimate  goal  Is  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
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paralyzed  to  walk.  They  wiU  use  equipment 
similar  to  the  components  already  In  use 
with  the  bicycle:  computer,  electrodes,  and 
leg  braces.  The  system  will  be  controlled  en- 
tirely by  jthe  person  wearing  it  In  its  first 
versions,  t  may  be  activated  by  hand.  Even- 
tually, pe  'haps,  it  will  be  controlled  through 
an  impla  ited  mlcroproeeaaor  that  detects 
the  chart  cterlstlc  abdominal  twitches  that 
occur  wh  m  someone  deddea  to  walk,  and 
sends  api  iropriate  electrical  signals  to  the 
leg  musci  !s.  The  trickiest  problem  wUI  be  to 
achieve  lalance.  This  will  require  a  com- 
pact, eco  Mmlcal  gyroscope  that  will  feed 
the  comifiter  Information  it  needs  to  keep 
the  peraOi  from  toppling  over.  Even  with- 
out this :  development.  Petrofsky  expects 
that  wltlin  six  months  the  computer  will 
enable  aie  of  his  paralyzed  students  to 
stand  up  irlth  the  aid  of  a  walker.  Fully  in- 
dependent walking  may  be  yean  off. 

Despite  all  the  work  ahMd,  the  sdentists 
have  no  doubt  that  they  wUl  succeed. 
Indeed,  #ith  their  exercise  chair,  modified 
wheelcha  r,  and  bicycle,  they  have  already 
achieved  t  notable  success  by  proving  that 
paralyzeii  muscles  can  work.* 
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HON.  WnilAM  L  DANNEMEYER 

I         opcAuroBiriA 
nf  Tn  HOUSE  or  UPRnSNTATIVBS 

thunday,  June  24, 19i2 

•  Mr.  pANNEMETER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Jun«  21.  liW2.  I  directed  my  col- 
leagues'i  attention  to  a  public  opinion 
suirvey  oonducted  by  Market  Opinion 
Researd  i  for  the  National  Tax  Umita- 
tlon  Cc  nmlttee.  (See  page  H3714.) 
Today.  :  rise  to  offer  additional  evi- 
dence oi  the  public's  support  for  a  con- 
stitutioi  al  amendment  to  balance  the 
budget. 

Confi^nation  of  the  sentiment  re- 
ported 4  arlier  comes  in  the  form  of  a 
siirvey  I  y  the  highly  respected  Gallup 
Poll  org  inisation.  The  Princeton,  N^T.. 
firm  resently  asked  a  representative 
sample  pf  persons  the  following  ques- 
tion: A I  proposed  amendment  to  the 
Constltiltion  would  require  Congress 
to  apprf  ve  a  balanced  Federal  budget 
mr.  Oovemment  spending 
kve  to  be  limited  to  no  more 
:pected  revenues,  unless  a 
hg  majority  of  Congress 
spend  more  than  expected 
Would  you  favor  or  oppose 
lent  to  the  Constitution? 
Of  thfase  who  knew  about  this  pro- 
posal—ind  66  percent  of  those  polled 
were  familiar  with  it— fully  74  percent 
favoredjit  and  only  17  percent  opposed 
It.  To  my  colleagues  on  the  other  side 
of  the  iJsle.  where  only  55  Members, 
or  23  Dercent  of  the  majority  party, 
have  casponsored  the  balanced  budget 
amendment  resolution.  I  would  point 
out  tiuk  67  percent  of  the  Democrats 
surveys  also  favored  the  amendment. 
In  fact^all  political  and  demographic 
subgroups  favored  the  amendment  by 
overwhelming  numbers. 
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must  act  on  House  Joint 

:  150  as  soon  as  possible.  I 

colleagues  to  co^Mnsor  this 


I  would  like  to  insert 
of  the  article  at  this  point 


The  Hous( 
Resolution 
urge  my 
vital  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker, 
the  full  text 
in  the  Ricoi  o. 

[From  the  8p  rlngfleld  Daily  News.  June  14, 
1B83] 

Oaixut  Poix:  Balamckd  Busoit  AMXMDiixirr 
Backxd 

PamcsTOM.  N.J.— While  Congress  tosses 
the  imresolvei  1983  federal  budget  around 
like  a  hot  poU  .to.  the  electorate  is  unequivo- 
cal in  its  supi  ort  for  an  amendment  to  the 
VA.  Oonstltu^on  that  would  mandate  a  bal- 
anced federal  budget  each  year. 

In  the  latea  Gallup  survey.  74  percent  of 
Americans  wlo  are  familiar  with  the  pro- 
posal favor  a  constitutional  amendment  re- 
quiring Congr  ess  to  spend  no  more  than  ex- 
pected revenues  unless  overridden  by  a 
three-fifths'  laaJority  of  its  memben.  Oppo- 
sition to  the  amendment  is  expressed  by 
only  one  person  in  six  (17  percent). 

Tlie  surveyj  conducted  two  weeks  after 
President 
for  such  a 
port  in 
Democrats, 
posalbyan 

President 
the  mood- of 
urging  the 
amendment. 


announced  his 
lendment.  finds  majority  sup- 
population  group,  including 
publicans  voted  for  the  pro- 
helming  7-to-l  margin, 
undoubtedly  expressed 
e  electorate  when  he  said,  in 
lent  of  a  balanced  bu(^t 
Oovemment  will  have  to  do 
what  each  of'  us  does  with  our  own  family 
budgets— speiM  no  more  than  we  can 
afford."  The  bresldent  added  that  "only  a 
constitutional  amendment  will  do  the  trick. 
We've  tried  ttie  carrot  and  It  failed.  With 
the  stick  of  m  balanced  budget  amendment, 
we  can  stop  gavemment's  squandering,  over- 
taxing ways  and  save  our  economy." 

Increasing  uxes  on  cigarettes  and  liquor 
is  the  choice  of  70  percent  of  the  public  as  a 
way  of  redudng  the  prospective  budget  defi- 
cit, followed  I  by  postponing  the  tax  cuts 
scheduled  fo>  this  year  and  next  year  (44 
percent),  reducing  military  spending  (43 
percent)  and]  reducing  spending  for  social 
programs  (40  percent).  Uttle  backing  is 
found  for  inereased  taxes  on  gasoline,  fa- 
vored by  only]  19  percent. 
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political  cast  to  the  rela- 

these  deficit-reducing  meas- 

!r  cuts  in  social  programs 

itable  to  Republicans  (59  per- 

Democrats  (SO  percent).  On 

cuts  in  defense  spending  are 

to  Democrats  (44  percent) 

lUcans  (36  percent). 

the  questions  asked  and  the 
tie  form: 

|heaid  or  read  about  the  pro- 

Itutional  amendment  which 

the  federal  government  to 

btkmal  budget  each  year?" 

answered   afflnnatively  (64 

[y)  were  then  asked: 
amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
lulre  Congress  to  approve  a 
tl  budget  each  year.  Oovem- 
would  have  to  be  limited  to 
expected  revenues,  unless  a 
irity  of  Congress  voted  to 
expected  revenue.  Would 
ippose  this  amendment  to  the 

below,  there  has  been  little 
public's  views  since  this  ques- 
last  year 


OMSTnUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO  BAIANCE  FEDERAL 
BUDGET 

[■■ri  «  awi  v«s  I*  pscMl] 
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The  table  below  shows  heavy  baling  for 
the  proposed  amendment  in  aU  major  popu- 
lation groups,  with  Republicans  and  those 
approving  of  President  Reagan's  perform- 
ance in  office  expressing  the  strongest  sup- 
port. 

CONSTITUTIONAL  AMENDMENT  TO  BALANCE  FEOERM. 
BUDGET 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

veterans  in  the  first  year,  the  VA  has 
drafted  eligibility  guidelines  so  strict 
that  fewer  than  600  veterans  have 
been  declared  eligible  in  the  first  6 
months  of  the  eligibility  period.  An- 
other portion  of  the  law  authorised  a 
small  business  loan  program  to  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration. Unfortunately,  no  request  for 
funding  was  made  and  the  VA  has 
only  now  begun  to  draft  guidelines  for 
this  program. 

On  June  17,  several  members  of  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  in  Congress  Caucus 
testified  on  these  issues  before  the 
Veteran's  Affairs  Subcommittee  on 
Education.  Training,  and  Employ- 
ment. As  such.  I  would  like  to  have 
Congressman  Ton  HABxnr's  statement 
before  the  subcommittee  reprinted  in 
the  CoHGUSsioirAi.  Rb(»*i>  for  the 
benefit  of  my  colleagues: 

STATXMUrT  BT  VJR.  RmSBBnATIVS  TOM 
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The  following  questions  were  also  asked: 

"Which  of  these  do  you  favor  as  ways  of 
redudng  the  federal  budget  deficit:  Reduce 
military  spending?  Reduce  spending  for 
social  programs?  Postpone  the  tax  cuts 
scheduled  for  this  year  and  next  year?  In- 
crease the  tax  on  gasoline?  Increase  the  tax 
on  cigarettes  and  liquor?" 

The  results  reported  today  are  based  on 
in-person  interviews  with  1.557  adults.  18 
and  over,  of  whom  1.063  comprise  the 
"aware"  group,  conducted  in  more  than  300 
sdentifloally-eelected  locations  across  the 
nation  during  the  period  May  14-17. 

For  results  baaed  on  the  total  sample,  one 
can  say  with  95  percent  confidence  that  the 
error  attributable  to  sampling  and  other 
random  effects  could  be  three  percentage 
points  in  either  direction.  For  results  based 
on  the  aware  group,  the  error  would  be  four 
percentage  points.* 


VETERANS'  HEALTH  CARE. 

TRAININO.    AND    SMALL    BUSI- 
NESS LOAN  ACT  OF  1981 


HON.  THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 

or  SOUTH  OAKOTA 
nf  TBI  HOUSE  or  KZPRBSDfTATTVIS 

Thunday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  DASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  passage  last  year  of  Public  Law  97- 
72.  the  Veterans'  Health  Care,  Train- 
ing, and  Small  Business  Loan  Act  of 
1981.  we  have  once  again  been  subject- 
ed to  foot  dragging  and  a  lack  of 
proper  implementation  of  the  law  on 
the  part  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. One  portion  of  this  law  extends 
the  eligibility  period  for  veterans  seek- 
ing to  utilize  on  the  Job  or  vocational 
training  benefits.  Though  this  exten- 
sion was  supposed  to  assist  over  39.000 
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assuring  the  Veterans'  Administration  that 
each  particular -case  has  a  good  chance  of 


Mr.  Chairman,  last  year  the  Congress  en- 
acted a  piece  of  leglalation  which  provided 
benefits  and  opportunities  to  an  important 
group  of  Americana— Vletoam  era  and  dis- 
abled vetoans.  Public  Uaw  97-73.  the  Veter- 
ans' Health  Care.  Training,  and  Small  Busi- 
ness Loan  Act  of  1981,  contained  two  espe- 
cially important  provlslonc  (I)  establishing 
the  Small  Bustneas  Loan  procram.  providing 
up  to  $300,000  tn  loans  to  Vietnam  and  dis- 
abled veterans,  toUUng  535  mllllan  over  5 
years:  and  (3)  extending  the  delimitation 
period  3  yean  for  employment  asslstanrr 
under  the  O.I.  Bill,  totaling  $143  million. 

These  two  programs  provide  excellent  and 
much-needed  opportunities  for  veterans. 
Tet  the  Admlnistratlan  refused  to  request 
funding  for  Public  lAw  97-73.  the  Veterans' 
Administration  has  yet  to  isaue  regulations 
for  the  Small  Buatneas  Loan  program,  and 
the  restrictions  the  VA  has  placed  on  em- 
ployment asslstanre  are  ao  tight  that  very 
few  veterans  are  actually  eligible. 

Indeed,  since  both  of  the  programs  are 
"sunsetted."  the  continued  procrastination 
of  the  Administration  and  the  VA  may  only 
serve  to  wipe  out  any  aaaiatanee  that  could 
have  been  given.  The  course  the  Adminis- 
tration has  taken  on  this  Issue  is  a  clear  sign 
of  Its  intention  to  Ignore  vetcrana. 

And  many  veterans  are  feeling  ignored.  In 
March  of  thto  year,  750.000  Vietnam  veter- 
ans were  nnwnployad.  an  astounding  47% 
increase  from  1951.  With  an  unemployment 
rate  of  9.9%.  which  Is  14%  hi^ier  than  the 
Joblea  rate  of  their  non-veteran  peers,  Viet- 
nam veterans  are  feeling  the  economic 
crunch  harder  than  many.  The  need  for 
programs  such  as  those  contained  in  Public 
Law  97-73  to  quite  apparent,  yet  the  Oov- 
emment has  seemingly  chosen  to  turn  lU 
back  on  those  who  gave  so  much  for  their 
country.  As  a  veteran  of  the  Vietnam  era,  I 
cannot  stand  by  and  watch  my  peen 
stopped  before  they  even  get  a  chance  to 
start  on  the  road  to  eeonaeilc  recovery.  We 
must  turn  around  and  squarely  face  our  re- 
sponsibility to  these  people. 

The  Small  Puslnsas  Loan  program  would 
assist  veterans  tn  new  enterprises  of  their 
own.  an  admirable  effort  in  these  hard 
ttmea.  Tet  the  VA  does  not  want  to  "tempt" 
veterans  into  starting  new  businesses 
through  such  a  program,  because  of  the 
state  of  the  economy.  But.  according  to  the 
law.  each  appUeant  must  be  deemed  worthy 
of  credit  before  receiving  the  loan,  thereby 


Then  why  the  delajr?  This  country 
built  by  inventive,  ingenious  entrepreneurs, 
and  Is  kept  viable  in  the  marketplace  by 
small  business.  If  we.  as  the  Admlnlstratton 
suggests,  fall  to  properly  encourage  econom- 
ic development  through  such  means  as 
snail  business  loans  to  veterans,  who  is 
going  to  do  it?  The  attitude  of  despair  and 
hopelessness  shared  by  many  veterans  will 
only  be  deepened  If  we  deny  our  own  people 
the  chance  for  prosperity. 

One  of  my  constltutents.  who  has  Just 
opened  a  new  business  and  Is  interested  in 
assistance  under  the  Small  Business  Loan 
program,  has  a  suggestion  of  some  merit  for 
the  VA  regarding  its  concern  over  new  busi- 
nesses in  the  current  economic  climate.  He 
suggests  that  each  loan  recipient  be  re- 
quired to  have  a  certain  amount  of  badc- 
ground  knowledge  or  education  (poatfbly  3 
to  5  yean)  about  the  particular  area  of  busi- 
ness he  or  she  Is  about  to  enter.  Thus,  appli- 
cants who  do  not  "know  the  business" 
before  starting  out  would  not  qualify  for 
the  loans,  and  only  those  with  that  knowl- 
edge, who  would  then  have  the  best  chance 
of  surviving,  would  be  ellgUde  to  receive 
funding  under  Public  Law  97-73. 

Although  eligibility  for  employment  as- 
sistance, through  on-the-job  tralidng  or  vo- 
cational or  secondary  education,  was  ex- 
tended until  January  1.  1954.  the  regula- 
tions set  by  the  VA  have  made  it  extremely 
difficult  for  veterans  to  qualify.  In  my  home 
state  of  Iowa,  only  4  applications  out  of  55 
were  accepted  for  employment  assistanre  In 
the  first  quarter  of  the  year.  It  appean  that 
the  Intent  the  Congress  had  for  this  pro- 
gram—to help  employable  veterans  obtain 
an  education  and  a  Job— has  been  lost. 

The  status  of  these  programs  proves  that 
this  is  yet  another  case  where  the  Admlnis- 
tratlon  is  only  giving  Up  service  to  those 
who  truly  need  the  government's  help.  The 
Administration  says  we  ought  to  be  con- 
cerned about  Jobless  Amerteans:  yet  they 
refuse  to  support  a  program  which  would 
provide  Jobs,  stimulate  the  economy,  and,  at 
the  very  least,  instill  hope  and  confidence 
among  so  many  of  our  vetcrana. 

By  refusing  to  request  funds  for  the  Small 
Business  Loan  program,  the  Administration 
effectively  limits  the  number  of  small  busi- 
nesses  which  oould  have  existed.  With  fewer 
small  businesses  in  operation,  Mg  bustneas 
has  a  better  chance  to  increase  iU  power- 
hold  on  the  nation's  economy. 

We  have  already  lost  valuable  time— 6  of 
the  60  months  for  the  Small  Business  Loan 
program,  and  6  of  the  34  months  for  em- 
ployment assistance— in  providing  these  op- 
portunities to  veterans.  It  is  high  time  the 
Administration  and  the  VA  accepted  their 
duty  and  responsibility  in  executing  this  law 
which  the  Congress  has  passed 

I  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  denouncing 
the  Administration's  and  the  VA's  handling 
of  these  programs,  and  express  my  highest 
expectations  that  their  Inaction  wUl  be  re- 
versed as  soon  as  possible.  We  can  do  no  less 
for  the  veterans  of  this  nation.* 
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VIOIL  FOR  SOVIET  JEWRY 


HON.  RAYMOND  J.  McGRATH 

OP  mw  YORK 
Ur  THI  ROUSE  OP  RKFRCSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  McORATH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ap- 
preciate this  opportunity  to  partici- 
pate in  the  Consresslonal  Vigil  for 
Soviet  Jewry.  Today  in  a  Soviet  prison 
camp,  Alexsei  Murzhenlio  and  Yuri 
Plodorov  continue  to  serve  sentences 
imposed  over  10  years  ago  at  the  infa- 
mous Leningrad  trails.  Their  crime 
was  the  desire  to  escape  persecution 
and  oppression  used  by  the  Soviet 
Oovemment  to  crush  the  spirits  of 
those  who  yearn  for  the  freedom  to 
practice  their  faith  and  observe  ethnic 
and  cultural  traditions. 

Fiodorov  and  Muizhenko  surely 
Icnew  the  fate  that  awaited  them  if 
their  plan  to  escape  failed.  Both  men 
had  already  spent  time  in  Soviet 
camps  for  so-called  antistate  activities. 
Yet  the  chance  to  build  a  new  life  in 
the  freedom  protected  outside  the 
Soviet  block  was  worth  the  risk  inher- 
ent in  any  attempt  to  circumvent  the 
will  of  the  Communist  police  state. 
Fiodorov  and  Muizhenko  were  Joined 
in  the  attempt  by  several  Jewish  citi- 
zens—all victims  of  repeated  govern- 
ment harassment. 

The  courage  displayed  by  these  two 
men  was  exemplified  In  Alexsei  Murz- 
henko's  testimony  at  his  trial.  When 
given  the  opportunity  to  address  the 
court,  he  first  made  a  plea  for  mercy 
on  behalf  of  two  friends  who  faced 
death  sentences  for  their  part  in  the 
escape  attempt.  He  was  sentenced  to 
14  years  and  Yuri  Fiodorov  received  a 
15-year  term.  Both  men  began  serving 
their  sentences  in  1970,  and  their 
health  has  deteriorated  seriously  in 
the  Inhuman  conditions  of  the  Soviet 
camp. 

Once  again.  I  wish  to  call  upon  my 
colleagues  to  redouble  all  efforts  to 
help  Fiodorov,  Murzhenko,  and  thou- 
sands of  others  who  are  trapped  in  the 
Soviet  Union,  unable  to  exercise  their 
rights  under  the  Helsinki  accords  to 
emigrate  to  a  nation  of  their  choice. 

I  would  also  like  to  thank  those  who 
have  cosponsored  House  Resolution 
398,  which  calls  upon  the  Soviets  to  re- 
lease Fiodorov  and  Murzhenko.  I  have 
now  received  favorable  comment  from 
the  State  Department  on  House  Reso- 
lution 398,  and  I  wish  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin,  Chairman  Zablocki.  for  his 
assistance  in  this  effort.* 
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EXTE  ^SIONS  OF  REMARKS 


AND  BEYOND:  THE 
FOR   A   NUCLEAR 


HON.  CHARLES  L  SCHUMER 

OP  mW  YORK 
III  TH^  HOUSX  or  RIPRCSEirrATIVES 

iursdav,  June  24.  1982 
•  Mr.  sdnUMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  1  out 
of  every]  250  Americans  took  to  the 
streets  of  New  York  City  last  weekend 
to  demand  an  immediate  freeze  on  the 
nuclear  ^rms  race.  This  was  the  larg- 
est single  political  demonstration  in 
our  history,  and  it  proves  without  any 
question  Ihat  the  nuclear  freese  move- 
ment is  la  potent  force  In  American 
politics.  I 

Less  thian  a  year  and  a  half  slhce  a 
Republlciui  President  and  Senate 
swept  into  office  on  a  platform  calling 
for  "the  position  of  military  superiori- 
ty that  t^e  American  people  demand," 
the  trua  feelings  of  the  American 
people  are  again  being  heard.  Ameri- 
cans from  all  walks  of  life  are  speaking 
up  and  spying  "no"  to  an  uncontrolled 
arms  rac^.  "no"  to  the  construction  of 
every  wekipons  system  that  Pentagon 
planners  ever  dreamed  up.  and  "no"  to 
the  military's  looting  of  the  Federal 
budget.  The  nuclear  freeze  movement 
has  succeeded  in  shattering  the  false 
claims  about  the  liuclear  balance 
which  helped  elect  the  President  and 
which  destroyed  the  SALT  II  treaty. 
Now  thit  we  have  begun  to  see 
through  fche  empty  slogans  about  nu- 
clear wemons  that  dominated  the  last 
political  Icampalgn.  we  must  resume 
the  seanSi  for  effective  ways  to  break 
out  of  the  dangerous  spiral  toward  nu- 
clear wan 

When  the  House  considers  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  authorization 
bill— whith  contains  a  sweeping  pro- 
gram fof  nuclear  weapons  construc- 
tion— thd  people  who  rallied  in  Central 
Park  an^  their  supporters  across  the 
country  will  be  watching  to  see  how 
each  of  us  votes  on  nuclear  weapons 
programs.  It  is  not  enough  for  us  to 
simply  laid  our  names  to  the  call  for  a 
bilateral]  arms  freeze  and  then  go 
ahead  aad  authorize  funds  for  an  un- 
restraln^l  nuclear  arms  buildup.  If  we 
truly  wljh  to  demonstrate  our  sinceri- 
ty about  disarmament,  we  must  cancel 
those  weapons  programs  which  will 
add  blllli  tns  to  the  Federal  deficit  but 
nothing  to  our  security.  We  must 
abandon  the  excessive  defense  spend- 
ing that  is  the  cornerstone  of  the  ad- 
ministraiion's  budget  program. 

When  the  defense  bill  is  debated  on 
the  floov,  we  will  hear  that  we  should 
continue  to  fund  every  nuclear  weap- 
ons program  that  has  been  requested 
so  that^he  President  will  have  "bar- 
gaining ^hips"  to  trade  in  at  the  nego- 
tiating tkble.  I  remind  my  colleagues, 
howevei^  that  the  pattern  set  by  past 
weapons!  programs  belles  this  logic. 
Every  nuclear  weapon  added  to  the 
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U.S.  arsenal  n  the  last  15  years— from 
MIRVd  war  leads  to  cruise  missiles- 
has  origlnall  f  been  Justified  as  a  bar- 
gaining chip]  yet  no  new  weapons  pro- 
gram, once  ^derway.  has  ever  been 
halted  by  an  arms  control  agreement. 
This  pattern  can  only  result  in  further 
Increases  in  nuclear  weaponry,  greater 
danger  of  puclear  war.  and  more 
marches  in  tjhe  streets;  it  can  only  be 
prevented  by  an  immediate,  mutual 
freeze  on  thk  testing,  production,  and 
deployment  if  nuclear  weapons. 

During  tne  defense  debate,  some 
Members  of  the  House  will  argue  that, 
despite  the  l4rgest  deficit  in  our  histo- 
ry ai)d  the  worst  recession  since  the 
Depression,  we  cannot  trim  the  Penta- 
gon's budged  increase  by  more  than  1 
or  2  percent.  There  is  even  less  eco- 
nomic Justifjcation  for  this  argument 
than  there  lis  military  Justification. 
The  Joint  Economic  Committee  con- 
cluded that  tpe  defense  buildup  will  be 
"so  rapid  it  ;will  imdermlne  both  our 
economic  and  military  goals  if  it  is  not 
slowed  dowil."  Even  the  President's 
own  Council  of  Economic  Advisors 
admits  thai,  the  Reagan  military 
budget  of  $1.6  trillion  over  the  next  5 
years  will  hiive  "adverse  economic  ef- 
fects." The  Reagan  program  robs  the 
budget  of  human  needs  to  feed  the 
Pentagon.  T^e  funds  to  be  spent  on 
Just  one  unheeded  military  program— 
the  B-1  bomber— could  replace  or 
repair  the  defective  bridges  across  oiv 
country,  whijch  are  a  potent  symbol  of 
our  economic  problems.  Viewed  in  this 
context,  the; nuclear  freeze  movement 
is  not  only  dalllng  for  a  safer  nuclear 
weapons  policy,  it  is  also  making  a 
very  Important  point  about  strength- 
ening our  national  economy. 

In  closing.!  I  would  like  to  make  a 
brief  point  about  the  relationship  be- 
tween public  opinion  and  foreign 
policy.  During  the  Central  Park  rally, 
the  Secretory  of  Defense,  Casper 
Weinberger,!  remarked  that  foreign 
policy  will  not  be  made  in  the  streets. 
His  statement  was  reminiscent  of  the 
lines  that  we  used  to  hear  during  the 
Vietnam  war.  when  the  administration 
knew  that  it  did  not  have  the  support 
of  the  people.  This  is  a  dangerous  posi- 
tion for  the  administration  to  adopt. 
On  an  issue  with  as  direct  an  impact 
on  our  well-being  as  the  nuclear  arms 
race,  the  pul  »llc  will  not  long  stand  for 
obfuscation  and  deception.  The  Na- 
tion's patien  »  will  not  be  as  great  as  it 
was  during  ^he  Vietnam  war.  and  the 
consequencee  of  official  insensitivity, 
exacerbated  by  a  sputtering  economy, 
are  likely  tq  t)e  more  severe.  The  nu- 
clear freeze  movement  is  far  too  im- 
portant for  the  administration,  and 
my  colleagu^,  not  to  fully  embrace.* 
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CHRISTOPHER  COLUMBUS  SUITE 


HON.  GEORGE  HANSEN 

OPHMHO 
in  THI  HOU8I  or  REPIlESDrTATIVKS 

Thursday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  HANSEN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  view  of  the  current  controversy 
surrounding  Secretary  of  Labor  Ray 
Donovan.  I  would  like  to  submit  for 
the  record  the  following  article  from 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  of  June  23. 
1982,  which  speaks  for  Itself. 

[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  23, 
1M3] 

DOHOTAH'S  RiDK 

President  Reagan  has  been  In  poUtici  long 
enough  to  know  that  it's  bad  form  to  chuck 
a  loyal  aide  off  the  sled  just  to  appease  the 
baying  pack.  Hence,  he  has  stood  by  Labor 
Secretary  Donovan  pending  the  outcome  of 
a  special  prosecutor's  Investigation  into  the 
secretary's  alleged  former  contacts  with  or- 
ganised crime  figures. 

In  thlB  he  haa  support  from  a  lot  of  people 
who  have  wondered  at  the  unseemly  haste 
of  Senate  Democrats  In  wanting  to  get  Mr. 
Donovan  removed  before  the  prosecutor  re- 
ports later  this  month.  Mr.  Donovan,  for  his 
part,  iamied  a  tough  statement  Monday  ac- 
cusing the  senators  of  engaging  In  a  "won- 
derland school  of  Justice  that  stands  for 
judgment  now,  trial  later." 

We  ourselves  don't  know  what,  if  any- 
thing, Mr.  Donovan  may  have  been  guilty  of 
and  we're  certainly  willing  to  wait  a  few 
more  days  to  see  what  the  prosecutor  has 
learned.  It  could  be.  for  example,  that  Mr. 
Donovan's  only  serious  crime  has  been  to 
take  an  ax  to  the  Labor  Department's 
budget,  lopping  off  some  of  those  nice  subsi- 
dies that  went  to  labor  imions  for  "training 
programs"  and  other  forms  of  community 
action.  That  is  a  very  serious  offense  in 
Teddy  Kennedy's  court  and  the  chambers  of 
the  AFL-CIO.  But  one  man's  crime  is  an- 
other man's  reform  and  some  of  us  have  felt 
for  years  that  taxpayer  money  should  not 
be  doled  out  quite  so  generously  and  bla- 
tantly to  buUd  political  support  as  was  the 
case  in  the  preceding  administration. 

Mr.  Reagan  has  a  good  means  readily  at 
hand  for  testing  just  wtuit  It  is  that  tias 
troubled  the  Senate  Democrats.  He  can 
name,  right  now,  a  successor  to  Mr.  Dono- 
van to  step  in  if  it  is  found  necessary  or  de- 
sirable for  the  Secretary  to  step  down.  Sev- 
eral possibilities  come  to  mind. 

Archie  McCardle,  the  former  Internation- 
al Harvester  chief  executive  who  was 
brought  to  grief  in  part  by  the  UAW,  would 
no  doubt  welcome  a  chance  to  put  his  hard- 
won  knowledge  of  the  workings  of  organised 
lalwr  to  public  use.  Surely  there  must  also 
be  smne  former  executive  of  JJ>.  Stevens 
who  could  bring  a  similar  experience  htdk- 
ground  to  the  job  should  Mr.  McCardle  not 
be  willing  to  take  It  on.  The  California  Farm 
Bureau  could  probably  come  up  with  an 
able  nominee  from  among  the  growers  who 
luiow  the  problems  of  Cesar  Chaves  and  the 
Teamsters. 

If  Mr.  Reagan  puts  forth  some  such  name 
and  the  46  Senate  Democrats  still  want  Mr. 
Donavan  to  step  aside,  we'll  know  that  there 
is  nothing  on  their  minds  other  than  a 
desire  to  do  their  duty  to  God  and  country.* 


HON.  BILL  CHAPPELL.  JR. 

OPPUmiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRXSENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  CHAPPELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
June  6.  1982,  the  Navy  Band  Orlando 
performed  the  world  premier  of 
"Christopher  Columbus  Suite,"  a  new 
composition  by  Prof.  Charles  T.  Ga- 
briele.  composer  emeritus  of  the  U.S. 
Naval  Academy  Band  and  resident  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Florida. 

Prior  to  retiring  in  Florida,  Profes- 
sor Gabriele  was  composer-in-resident 
of  the  Naval  Academy  Band  from  1976 
to  1981.  During  this  time  he  devoted 
much  effort  to  composing  patriotic 
music,  pieces  which  include  the  "John 
Paul  Jones  March"  and  the  "Vietnam 
Veterans  March."  Certainly,  the 
fourth  district  is  fortunate,  indeed,  to 
have  Professor  Gabriele  as  a  resident 
and  neighbor.  He  has  continued  to 
compose  and  has.  In  fact,  dedicated  his 
latest  piece  entitled  "Christopher  Co- 
lumbus Suite"  to  lit.  Cmdr.  John  R. 
Bledsoe.  USN.  and  the  Navy  Band  Or- 
lando. This  highly  spirited  work  con- 
tains a  group  of  musical  pieces  depict- 
ing the  natives  that  Columbus  encoun- 
tered upon  his  arrival  on  our  shores 
and  has  become  an  instant  favorite  of 
the  Navy  Band  Orlando. 

While  Navy  Band  Orlando's  primary 
role  is  to  provide  support  for  the 
Naval  Training  Center  located  in  Or- 
lando, they  frequently  play  for  a  varie- 
ty of  military  ceremonies  and  civilian 
community  functions  as  well,  perform- 
ing an  average  of  650  concerts  annual- 
ly. Although  the  band  only  has  36 
members,  they  are  highly  trained  and 
dedicated  musicians  who  perform  the 
full  range  of  military  band  music, 
stage  band,  concert  band,  and  chamlier 
ensembles.  Their  hard  work  is  certain- 
ly appreciated  by  the  people  of  Florida 
and  we  look  forward  to  their  contin- 
ued contributions  to  the  local  commu- 
nities of  our  State.* 


THE  FAIR  REDUCnON-IN-FORCE 
PRACTICES  ACT 


HON.  TIMOTHY  L  WIRTH 

OP  COLORADO 
IK  TRS  HOUSE  Or  aZPIIESEMTATtVES 

ITiursday,  June  24. 1982 

*  Mr.  WIRTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  Federal 
employees  are  being  made  the  scape- 
goat by  this  administration  for  the  Na- 
tion's economic  ills.  Dedicated,  profes- 
sional public  servants  are  lielng  told 
they  are  surplus  goods  and  are  being 
cast  off  wholesale  as  though  they  were 
ballast. 

Certainly  the  burden  of  cutting  Fed- 
eral spending  and  getting  the  economy 
back  on  track  must  be  fairly  shared. 
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and  waste  in  Government  must  be  fer- 
reted out  from  all  comers.  But  massive 
and  thoughtless  reductions  in  force 
which  the  administration  is  pursuing 
only  serve  to  demoralize  employees 
and  have  a  harmful  effect  on  produc- 
tivity. 

That  is  why  I  am  pleased  to  be  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  "Fair  Reduc- 
tion-in-Force  Practices  Act  of  1982" 
which  is  being  introduced  today.  This 
is  the  most  important  piece  of  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  Federal  employees 
we  have  had  the  opporttmity  to  con- 
sider this  session.  It  is  designed  to  slow 
down  the  rush  to  RIF  employees  and 
to  encourage  agencies  to  find  other 
ways  of  achieving  needed  cost  savings 
first.  It  would  add  some  important 
fairness  and  protection  to  the  process 
of  reductions  in  force.  It  would  insure 
that  Federal  employees  are  treated 
like  the  valuable  public  servants  they 
are,  rather  than  like  abstract  ways  to 
meet  a  Ijottom  line. 

The  Fair  Reduction-in-Force  Prac- 
tices Act  has  a  number  of  important 
provisions.  It  would: 

Require  agencies  to  examine  wajrs  to 
save  money,  like  reducing  travel,  over- 
head and  voluntary  personnel  cost  re- 
ductions before  Instituting  a  RIF. 

Once  the  agency  determines  a  RIF  is 
necessary,  it  requires  an  agency  to 
begin  a  bargaining  process,  enabling 
employee  representatives  to  utilize 
their  knowledge  of,  and  experience 
with,  the  work  situation  by  bringing 
proposals  on  how  to  cut  costs  to  the 
bargaining  table. 

Before  a  RIF  could  be  put  into 
effect,  employee  representatives  could 
also  suggest  agency-wide  furloughs, 
which  while  not  an  appealing  pros- 
pect, are  preferable  to  RIPs  in  many 
cases. 

If  the  agency  and  employee  repre- 
sentatives could  not  reach  an  agree- 
ment on  how  to  achieve  the  cost  sav- 
ings within  45  days,  either  party  could 
declare  an  impasse,  and  call  for  bind- 
ing arbitration  by  the  Federal  Media- 
tion and  Conciliation  Service. 

Prior  to  RIP'S  occurring,  both  the 
General  Accounting  Office  and  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management 
would  have  to  certify  the  action,  based 
on  reports  describing  the  efforts  taken 
and  cost-benefit  analyses  of  the  cost- 
reduction  methods  tested. 

If  RIP'S  do  go  into  effect,  the  legisla- 
tion would  provide  a  variety  of  safe- 
guards to  provide  that  employees  are 
given  every  consideration  for  employ- 
ment in  positions  in  other  agencies. 

In  short,  this  legislation  would 
insure  that  the  wholesale  rush  to  RIF 
would  be  replaced  by  careful  consider- 
ation of  other  ways  to  achieve  cost 
savings.  I  commend  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Service  Task  Force,  on  which 
I  serve,  for  its  leadership  in  crafting 
this  legislation,  which  will  be  even 
more  important  if  the  budget  resolu- 
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tion  which  passed  the  House  Tuesday 
is  enacted.  The  budget  is  a  formula  for 
more  RIP'S,  and  the  safeguards  this 
legislation  provides  will  make  sure 
that  other  ways  of  achieving  cost  sav- 
ings are  given  full  consideration  first. 

RIP'S  are  not  the  only  way  that  Fed- 
eral employees  and  retirees  are  under 
attack  by  this  administration,  which 
seems  to  be  pursuing  policies  based  on 
the  ideology  that  everything  that  Gov- 
ernment does  is  bad,  and  therefore  ev- 
eryone who  works  for,  or  has  worked 
for  the  Oovemment.  is  bad. 

Proposals  were  made  this  year,  and 
pasMd  by  the  Senate  in  May  to  give 
Federal  employees  no  raise  at  all  for 
1983— a  pay  cut  after  inflation  of 
about  7  percent.  In  that  framework, 
the  4-percent  raise  granted  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees  seems 
almost  generous.  Earlier,  an  amend- 
ment to  the  1983  budget  passed  with 
my  support  to  give  Federal  employees 
a  5-percent  raise,  and  I  supported  an 
amendment  which  .would  have  raised 
it  to  7  percent.  But  those  budgets  were 
ultimately  voted  down. 

Federal  retirees,  too.  have  been 
under  nearly  constant  attack  by  this 
administration.  I  supported  cost-of- 
living  increases  oh  the  floor  for  a 
higher  COLA  for  Federal  employees 
next  year  than  either  the  Senate  or 
the  administration  proposed.  And  the 
bipartisan  coalition  budget  I  proposed 
with  moderate  colleagues  from  both 
sides  of  the  political  aisle  would  not 
have  frozen  or  reduced  annuities  for 
Federal  retirees.  Unlike  many  of  the 
other  budget  proposals  put  forth  this 
year,  it  did  not  discriminate  against 
Federal  retirees  covered  by  programs 
other  than  social  security.  By  not 
asldng  any  retirees  covered  under  Fed- 
eral programs  to  see  their  hard  work 
and  years  of  service  go  down  the  infla- 
tion tube,  our  budget  proposal  empha- 
sized again  we  must  be  fair  in  setting 
the  blueprint  for  our  Nation  that  a 
budget  represents.  Now  that  Congress 
has  decided  to  wait  to  address  social 
security  reform  until  after  the  Presi- 
dent's Bipartisan  Commission  makes 
its  recommendations  to  Congress  later 
this  year,  I  argued  that  we  should  wait 
until  then  to  examine  whether 
changes  need  to  be  made  in  other  Fed- 
eral retirement  programs  as  welL 

In  short.  I  do  not  share  either  the 
administration's  notion  that  every- 
thing about  Oovemment  is  bad.  nor  do 
I  endorse  its  policies  which  imply  that 
aU  Oovemment  workers  are  bad. 
Rather,  our  Oovemment  and  our 
country  will  be  far  better  off  when  we 
realize  people  are  the  most  important 
asset  we  have  working  for  us.  Commit- 
ted, dedicated  Oovemment  employees, 
who  believe  in  what  they  are  doing 
and  who  are  not  RIP'ed  or  f  urloughed 
by  the  tens  of  thousands,  can  contrib- 
ute to  a  more  efficient  effective  Oov- 
emment. Eteiployees  who  are  not 
threatened  with  layoffs  and  the  devas- 
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tation  tnis  can  breed  in  these  times  of 
higher  unemployment  than  at  any 
time  siace  the  Oreat  Depression  can 
make  oar  Oovemment  and  our  Nation 
a  more  productive  place. 

I  will  no  what  I  can  to  make  sure  the 
Pair  Roduction-in-Porce  Practices  Act 
of  1982  and  other  ways  of  protecting 
Federal  employees  become  law.« 
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TEOIC  RAW  MATERIALS 


HON.  WILLIAM  L  DICKINSON 

I  or  AIABAMA 

nr  T^  Honsi  of  skpukbhtativu 
^unday.  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  DICKINSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
would  iKe  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  talk  given  by  Congressman  Blwood 
HiLLis  on  strategic  raw  materials  at 
the  30Vk  meeting  between  members  of 
the  Eufopean  Parliament  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  UJ3.  Congress  on  Jtme  33. 
The  European  Parliament  is  composed 
of  the  <  irectly  elected  representatives 
of  the  1  0-member  States  of  the  Euro- 
pean C(  mmunlty  (EEC). 

His  re  matB  provide  substantial  food 
for  thoi  ght  in  these  days  of  discussion 
of  the  1  ndustrial  base  for  our  defense 
industrl ». 
RniAM  I  OP  ComansMAii  Elwoob  Hnxu 
It  is  a  ^eat  pleasure  to  meet  with  this  dis- 
Unguishal  group  of  representatives  from 
our  neici|borlnc  countries  in  Europe  for  this 
exchange. 
1  leen  assigned  the  subject  of  Strate- 
klatertala.  In  order  to  dlacun  this 
need  to  review  the  history  of  the 
efforts  to  be  reasonably  self  • 
in  Strategic  Raw  Materials.  Wfe 
rfcvlew  VA  Policy  about  these  mate- 
to  discuss  the  concern  of  Congress 
sel  r-suffidency.  And.  to  complete  the 
n  need  to  discuss  wtiat  Coniresi 
Administration  are  thinking  and 
att>ut  the  strategic  materials  prob- 
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interparliamentary  ( 
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RISTOBT 

Intere^  in  the  stockpiling  of  strategic  and 
critical  ^terialt  developed  during  the 
1990'!  and  l»30's  as  a  result  of  the  lenons 
learned  about  material  shortaiet  in  World 
War  I  a0d  the  threat  of  war  in  Asia  and 
Europe  Which  became  evident  in  the  late 
1930's. 

The  fItBt  legislative  measure  creating  a 
strategic  materials  reserve  was  Incorporated 
Into  the  Naval  Appropriations  Act  of  1937, 
wlUch  ail  thorised  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
to  purelsae  t3.S  million  of  strategic  and 
critical  n  aterlals. 

In  1931 .  the  Strategic  and  Critical  Materi- 
als StocI  piling  Act  of  1939  (PubUc  Law  76- 
117)  was  passed.  The  Act  designated  strate- 
gic stock  >lle  items  including  basic  industrial 
raw  mat  srials  for  military  equipment  and 
their  su  >porting  industries.  One  hundred 
million  i  Dllars  was  authorised,  but  only  $70 
million  ras  appropriated  before  the  out- 
break of  World  War  n.  The  war  prevented 
establishbient  of  a  stockpile  since  materials 
were  utii  laed  directly  for  the  country's  mas- 
sive indi^trial  expansion  and  military  pro- 
duction. 

Following  the  end  of  World  War  II,  the 
Strategi<  and  CriUcal  Materials  Stockpiling 
Act  of  II  4«  (Public  Law  79-520)  was  passed. 
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A  target  of  •  1.1  biUion  for  the  stockpUe  wss 
established  i  ith  plans  to  procure  materials 
over  5  years  at  the  rate  of  $360  million  per 
year.  ($300  i^dllion  of  materials  was  trans- 
ferred from  wartime  stocks  of  federal  agen- 
cies, principally  from  the  Reconstruction  Fi- 
nance Corpo^tion.)  However,  the  first  year 
request  was  cut  to  $250  million  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  then  by  Congress 
to  $100  mlllton.  By  1950.  the  value  of  the 
stockpile  had  nevertheless  increased  to  a 
value  of  $1.6  billion.  The  Korean  War  and 
the  VS.  partial  mobUixation  impacted  sig- 
nificantly onjfundlng  for  the  stockpile.  Con- 
gress appropMated  $3.9  billion  from  1950  to 
1951  for  stockpile  purchsses. 
As  part  of  |the  Korean  War  mobilisation, 
also  passed  the  Defense  Pro- 
Public  Law  81-774)  which  au- 
ovemment  to  divert  scarce  re- 
the    production    of   military 
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The 
Trade  Devel 
1954  (Public 
ture  Act  of 
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given  power  to  issue  priorities 
of  materials,  buy  and  sell 
offer  incentives  to  expand 
le  Act  provided  for  most  of 
trials  to  be  sold  to  private 
the  Munitions  Board  for  the 
December  31.  1963.  a  total  of 
been  spent  for  acquisitions 
DPA  authority, 
passed  the  Agricultural 
lent  and  Assistance  Act  of 
83-480)  and  the  Agricul- 
1956  (Public  Law  84-540).  This 
legislaUon  psovided  for  the  barter  of  dete- 
riorating smplus  agricultural  commodities 
in  exchange  ipt  foreign  strategic  and  critical 
materials. 

During  tha  Elsenhower.  Kennedy.  John- 
son, snd  Nixc  n  administrations;  the  assump- 
tions goveml  ng  military  and  industrial  pre- 
paredness w4re  often  modified.  For  exam- 
goals  were  reduced  after  as- 
sumptions about  the  length  of  a  potential 
VA  war  emergency  were  reduced  from  5 
years  to  3  yei  rs  to  1  year  based  on  the  belief 
that  nuclear  irar  would  be  swift  and  decisive 
and  eliminate  any  protracted  conventional 
conflict.  As  \  result,  billions  in  stockpile 
■ales  were  uied  to  reduce  budget  deficits 
and  to  hold  <  own  materials  prices  ss  an  an- 
ttlnflation  de  rice. 

To  Ulustrale,  the  fluctuation  of  goals  for 
cobalt  are  tibulated  below  for  the  period 
1944  to  preaei  it: 


( In  mllUoia  of  pounds] 
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81.400 
19.000 
42.000 
38.200 
11.945 
85.415 
85.400 

of  1976,  President  Ford  an- 
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In  1979,  the  Congress  passed  the  Strategic 
and  Oitical  Materials  Stockpile  Revision 
Act  of  1979  (Public  Law  96-41).  The  Act  cre- 
ated a  National  Defense  Stockpile  by  com- 
bining Supplemental  Stockpile  and  the  De- 
fense Production  Act  inventory.  It  limited 
the  use  of  stockpile  material  to  common  de- 
fense purposes  only:  prohibited  stockpile 
sales  as  a  means  of  controlling  or  influenc- 
ing commodity  prices  or  to  produce  receipts 
for  budget  purt>oses:  included  a  provision  to 
stabilize  stockpile  goals:  directed  that  the 
stockpile  goals  be  based  on  a  3-year  contin- 
gency; and.  provided  for  more  efficient  oper- 
ation and  management  of  the  stockpile. 

As  of  May  28.  1982,  the  National  Defense 
Stockpile  was  valued  at  $11  billion  and  was 
composed  of  61  family  groups  and  individual 
materials.  However,  $3.8  billion  of  the  stock- 
pile is  considered  excess  including  137.5  mil- 
lion ounces  of  silver  and  190.000  long  tons  of 
tin.  These  two  materials  alone  are  valued  at 
about  $3.6  billion. 

The  currently  approved  stockpile  goal  is 
$17.5  billion.  Of  the  present  $11  billion  in- 
ventory, $7.2  billion  is  held  for  stockpile 
goals.  Consequently,  to  meet  the  goals,  $10.3 
billion  would  have  to  be  expended.  However. 
$3.8  billion  of  excess  materials  could  be  sold 
leaving  $6.5  billion  to  be  covered  by  appro- 
priations, barter  or  some  other  means. 

The  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act 
of  1981  (Public  Law  97-35)  authorized  the 
sale  of  $2.1  billion  of  excess  materials  in- 
cluding 105.5  million  ounces  of  silver.  How- 
ever, the  General  Services  Administration 
was  able  to  sell  only  2  million  ounces  before 
the  sale  was  halted  by  an  amendment  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
pending  a  Presidential  reexamination  of  the 
national  defense  requirements  for  silver. 
Despite  the  authorization  to  sell  $2.1  billion 
of  excess  material  the  Administration  re- 
quested only  $120  million  appropriation  au- 
thority for  the  purchase  of  critically  needed 
materials.  It  is  evident  that  the  commitment 
to  purchase  is  significantly  less  than  the 
commitment  to  sell. 

ADMINISTRATION  STATEMENT  Or  POLICnT 

On  April  5.  1982  President  Reagan  issued 
his  National  Materials  and  Minerals  Policy 
Statement.  In  the  statement  the  President 
said  "it  is  the  policy  of  this  administration 
to  decrease  America's  minerals  vulnerability 
by  taking  {>ositive  action  that  will  promote 
our  national  security,  help  insure  a  healthy 
and  vigorous  economy,  create  American 
jobs,  and  protect  America's  natural  re- 
sources and  environment. 

In  the  policy  statement,  the  Administra- 
tion reaffirms  key  elements  of  stockpile 
policy,  and  I  quote: 

"1.  That  the  stockpile  should  be  sufficient 
to  meet  the  military,  industrial,  and  essen- 
tial civilian  needs  for  the  first  three  years  of 
a  war.  .  . 

"2.  That  the  war  scenario  shall  be  consist- 
ent with  the  scenarios  being  developed  by 
the  Emergency  Mobilization  Preparedness 
Board.  .  . 

"3.  That  goals  reflect  detailed  assump- 
tions regarding  changes  in  a  wartime  civil 
economy,  wartime  foreign  trade  patterns, 
shipping  losses,  wartime  political  and  eco- 
nomic stability  of  foreign  nations,  and  alter- 
nate foreign  and  domestic  production  levels 
for  stockpile  materials.  .  .  ." 

In  addition,  'the  Administration  will  ex- 
peditiously dispose  of  those  stockpile  mate- 
rials held  in  excess  of  goals  and  acquire  ad- 
ditional materials  through  the  appropria- 
tions process."  Two  other  mechanisms  for 
acquiring  materials— exchange  and  barter- 
are  endorsed. 
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The  Administration's  policy  is  to  "rely  pri- 
marily on  the  strategic  stockpile  as  the  pri- 
mary means  of  providing  for  national  de- 
fense objectives." 

CONGRESSIONAL  CONCERNS 

There  was  a  time  when  the  U.S.  produced 
more  raw  materials  than  it  consumed.  Since 
1950  our  raw  materials  situation  has  dete- 
riorated drastically  and  in  terms  of  mineral 
self-sufficiency,  the  U.S.  is  now  a  have-not 
nation.  Much  of  the  world's  production  and 
reserves  of  a  number  of  our  critical  materi- 
als are  located  in  two  areas  of  the  world,  Si- 
beria and  Southern  Africa.  These  two  areas 
contain  99  percent  of  the  world's  reserves  of 
platinum  group  metals:  98  percent  of  the 
world's  manganese  ore:  97  percent  of  the 
world's  vanadium:  96  percent  of  the  world's 
chrome:  87  percent  of  the  world's  diamonds: 
60  percent  of  the  world's  vermiculite:  and  50 
percent  of  the  world's  florspar.  Iron  ore,  as- 
bestos, and  uranium.  Zaire  and  Zambia  now 
provide  65  percent  of  the  world's  cobalt. 

Secretary  of  State  Alexander  M.  Haig.  Jr., 
when  he  was  president  and  chief  operating 
officer  of  United  Technologies,  told  a  Con- 
gressional committee  that  the  Soviet  Union 
aims  to  deny  U.S.  and  Western  access  to 
Third  World  raw  materials.  He  warned  that 
should  future  trends,  especially  in  Southern 
Africa,  result  in  an  alignment  with  Moscow 
of  this  critical  resource  area,  then  the 
USSR  would  control  as  much  as  90  percent 
of  several  key  minerals  for  which  no  substi- 
tutes have  been  developed.  General  Halg 
further  stated: 

"As  one  assesses  the  recent  step-up  of 
Soviet  proxy  activity  in  the  Third  World— in 
Angola.  Ethiopia.  Southern  Yemen.  South- 
east Asia,  Central  America,  the  Caribbean, 
and  the  unprecedented  invasion  of  Afghani- 
stan by  regular  Soviet  forces— then  one  can 
only  conclude  that  the  era  of  the  resource 
war'  has  arrived." 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  James  G.  Watt 
recently  predicted  that  "just  as  energy  was 
the  extreme  problem  of  the  70s.  so  minerals 
are  going  to  be  the  problem  of  the  80s." 

Central  Intelligence  Director  William  J. 
Casey,  in  an  address  before  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  U.S.,  warned  of  the  subtle 
Soviet  policy  of  trying  to  deny  the  U.S.  and 
its  allies  access  to  major  sources  of  strategic 
minerals,  chiefly  in  Southern  Africa. 

The  respected  American  Geological  Insti- 
tute, a  body  representing  50.000  geologists, 
bluntly  stated:  "Without  manganese,  chro- 
mium, platinum  and  cobalt,  there  can  be  no 
automobiles,  no  airplanes,  no  jet  engines,  no 
satellites,  and  no  sophisticated  weapons— 
not  even  home  appliances. " 

And  finally.  President  Reagan,  giving  the 
weight  of  his  Administration,  said:  'It  is 
now  widely  recognized  that  our  nation  is 
vulnerable  to  sudden  shortages  in  basic  raw 
materials." 

In  assessing  this  strategic  minerals  vulner- 
ability, more  than  just  the  U.S.  situation 
must  be  considered.  Our  major  allies.  NATO 
(EEC)  and  Japan,  are  even  more  dependent 
upon  imports  for  vital  minerals  than  we  are. 
On  the  other  hand,  Russia  and  Its  allies  are 
virtually  self-sufficient  as  a  result  of  a  long 
pursued  policy  of  developing  world-wide  re- 
serves, supplies,  and  markets  of  a  whole 
range  of  raw  materials  to  achieve  economic 
and  political  goals.  The  on-going  Soviet 
energy-mineral  resources  strategy  is  exem- 
plified by  Leonid  Brezhnev's  quote  to  Siad 
Barre,  President  of  Somolia.  "Our  aim  is  to 
gain  control  of  the  two  great  treasure 
houses  on  which  the  West  depends:  The 
energy  treasure  house  of  the  Persian  Gulf 
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and  the  mineral  treasure  house  of  Central 
and  Southern  Africa." 

The  U.S.  and  its  allies  dependence  on  im- 
ports of  critical  raw  materials  creates  a  dan- 
gerous breach  in  our  nation's  defense  and 
political  alliances. 

These  raw  materials  issues  are  a  monu- 
mental challenge  to  the  Congress,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  the  defense  industry 
and  the  civilian  economy,  and  they  will  be 
important  agenda  items  for  the  Congress 
during  the  1980s.  In  closing  I  should  note 
that  there  is  a  long  list  of  legislation  that 
has  been  proposed  by  various  members  of 
congress  to  improve  the  minerals  position  of 
the  United  SUtes.  Attached  is  a  list  of  pend- 
ing stockpile  legislation  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  you. 

Thank  you.  It  has  been  my  pleasure  to 
speak  with  you  this  morning  on  this  topic 
which  is  just  as  important  to  the  European 
Economic  Community  as  it  is  to  the  United 
SUtes.* 


SALT  II  RATIPICAnON 


HON.  THOMAS  J.  DOWNEY 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRCSEMTATIVES 

TTtursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DOWNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  an 
act  of  unprecedented  statesmanship 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  with 
majority  support  on  both  sides  of  the 
aisle,  has  recommended  ratification  of 
SALT  II.  Prompt  ratification,  that  is. 

I  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  very  cogent  remarks  by  Chairman 
Zablocki  on  the  subject.  I  hope  every- 
one will  ponder  them  carefully. 

EXFLANATION  BY  CHAIRMAN  ZaBLOCKI  OF  HiS 

Amendment  Stipulating  That  "The 
UNITED  States  Shall  Promptly  Atprove 
THE  SALT  II  Agreement" 

In  offering  this  amendment,  it  is  useful  to 
recall  the  significant  limitations,  controls, 
and  reductions  that  will  result  from  U.S. 
ratification  of  SALT  II: 

(1)  the  SovieU  will  have  to  reduce  their 
operational  missiles  or  bombers  by  250  sys- 
tems which  is  10  percent  of  their  existing 
operational  nuclear  forces.  By  contrast,  no 
existing  operational  U.S.  forces  will  have  to 
be  reduced  since  the  United  States  is  pres- 
ently under  the  SALT  ceiling  of  2,250. 

Without  ratification  of  SALT  II.  the  Sovi- 
ets could  retain  these  250  systems  or  replace 
them  with  more  capable  systems. 

Without  ratification  of  SALT  II.  the  Sovi- 
ets could  have  as  many  as  3.000  launchers  or 
Vt  more  (750  missiles  or  bombers)  than  the 
SALT  II  limit  of  2.250. 

(2)  Both  sides  are  banned  from  flight  test- 
ing or  deploying  new  types  of  ICBM's.  with 
the  exception  of  one  new  type  of  ICBM  for 
each  side. 

(3)  Under  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  can  deploy 
a  maximum  of  820  launchers  of  MIRV  inter- 
continental ballistic  missiles  which  the 
Reagan  administration  has  properly  identi- 
fied as  the  most  threatening  weapons  to 
U.S.  national  security.  Far  from  legitimizing 
this  amount.  SALT  II  sets  a  verifiable  limit 
on  it.  Furthermore,  under  SALT  II.  both 
sides  have  already  agreed  that  further  arms 
control  negotiations  (be  they  called  SALT 
III  or  START  I)  should  include  further  re- 
ductions in  the  numbers  of  these  most 
threatening  weapons. 
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without  SALT  II.  it  Is  estimated  that  the 
Soviets  would  have  more  than  920  such 
weapons  by  IMS  or  100  more  than  author- 
ized under  SALT  II  limits. 

(4)  SALT  II  prohibits  the  development, 
testing,  and  deployment  of  rapid  reload  sys- 
tems. 

Without  SALT  II.  the  Soviets  could  con- 
tinue their  efforts  to  develop  a  rapid  reload 
system  that  could  ultimately  enable  the  So- 
viets to  fire  and  reload  an  IC3M  silo  before 
that  silo  can  be  destroyed  by  a  U.8.  cruise 
mlssUe  or  bomber-carried  weapons. 

(5)  SALT  II  esUblishes  limits  on  Soviet 
deployed  launchers,  warheads,  and  throw- 
weight  thereby  maklnc  it  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  reduce  uncertainty  in  our 
own  long-range  strategic  force  planning. 

(4)  SALT  II  also  makes  some  significant 
contributions  to  assuring  adequate  verifica- 
tion of  its  provisions: 

(a)  SALT  II  prohibits  impeding  with  na- 
tional technical  means  of  verification; 

(b)  SALT  II  bans  the  electronic  coding  of 
intelligence  related  to  the  agreement: 

(c)  SALT  II  establishes  agreed  upon 
counting  rules  that  Increases  our  confidence 
in  determining  whether  a  particular  SovleU 
missile  in  a  silo  has  one  or  more  than  one 
warhead; 

<d>  As  part  of  the  SALT  II  agreement,  the 
Soviets  have  agreed  for  the  first  time  to  pro- 
vide figures  on  their  own  offensive  forces; 

<e)  Ratification  of  SALT  II  would  guaran- 
tee regular  U.S.-Sovlet  Union  exchanges  of 
information  and  continued  compliance  with 
its  provisions  through  the  Standing  Con- 
sultative Commission. 

Finally,  ratification  of  SALT  II  would 
allow  us.  if  necessary,  to  carry  out  possible 
nuclear  modernization  efforts  proposed  by 
the  Reagan  administration  last  year.  Ratifi- 
cation of  SALT  II  would  also  permit  us  to 
Join  our  allies  in  pursuing  agreed  upon  ele- 
ments of  modernizing  NATO's  theater  nu- 
clear forces. 

As  the  President  himself  indicated  in  his 
Memorial  Day  speech,  the  administration  is 
and  pledges  to  continue  abiding  by  SALT  II 
Just  as  if  it  were  ratified  as  long  as  the 
Soviet  Union  does  likewise.  The  administra- 
tion realizes  that  not  a  single  weapons 
system  in  their  proposed  five-year  plan  is  in- 
consistent with  SALT  II.  In  fact,  the  plan 
looks  as  if  it  were  drafted  with  ratification 
of  SALT  II  in  mind. 

As  you  assess  these  many  contributions  of 
SALT  ratification  to  our  national  security 
Interests,  we  should  also  consider  the  fol- 
lowing points: 

No  amount  of  weapon  stockpiling  by  the 
United  States  can  cause  reductions  in  the 
number  of  Soviet  launchers  aimed  at  the 
United  States— only  SALT  ratification  can 
do  this  NOW. 

No  amount  of  research  and  development 
can  place  limitations  on  Soviet  warheads 
and  throwwelght— only  SALT  ratification 
can  do  this  NOW. 

No  amount  of  weapon  testing  can  reduce 
the  tensions,  cost,  and  Instability  of  the 
strategic  arms  race— only  SALT  ratification 
can  do  this  NOW. 

Ratification  of  SALT— backed  by  a  strong 
national  defense— is  our  best  insurance 
against  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  It  is  the  best 
available  baseline  (which  has  already  been 
negotiated  with  and  agreed  to  by  the  Sovi- 
ets) to  begin  the  START  negotiations  on 
June  39th  that  will  hopefully  lead  to  even 
greater  reductions  In  the  nuclear  arsenals  of 
the  two  superpowers. 

Finally,  the  amendment  provides  a  bipar- 
tisan endorsement  of  the  President's  recent 
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efforts  lo  help  bring  about  progress  in  arms 
control  through  Initiation  of  the  START 
talks.  The  amendment  therefore  reinforces 
the  ProEldent's  arms  control  Initiatives  and 
is  fully  consistent  with  it.« 
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SILHA:  SETTING  A  BOLD 
FOR  PRIVATE  SECTOR 
TO  THE  COMMUNITY 


HON.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

or  mw  YORK 
fax  HOUSE  or  rsprcsentativcs 

ThuTsday,  June  24, 1982 


•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker.  Otto  A. 
Silha.  chainnan  of  the  board  of  the 
Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune  Co.  and 
ray  VI  Ty  good  friend,  has  been  a 
supert  leader  in  the  effort  to  bring 
privat!  sector  energy  and  talent  into 
the  fi|  ht  to  create  new  Jobs  and  hope 
in  America's  inner  city. 

As  one  of  the  founders  of  City  Ven- 
tures, Inc.,  Otto  Silha  has  long  had  a 
vision  of  how  American  business  can 
spur  economic  growth  in  areas  that 
long  have  known  only  decay  and  de- 
spair. In  a  May  18  speech  in  Minne- 
apolis on  the  subject  of  "Response  and 
Respotisibility— the  New  Corporate 
Role  bi  Community  Affairs."  he  out- 
lined jthe  strategy  private  businesses 
can  fallow  in  reaching  out  to  their 
conmilmities.  Because  Otto  Silha.  City 
Venture,  and  the  Minneapolis  Star  & 
Tribune  Co.  have  had  real  successes  in 
this  area.  I  want  to  commend  this 
speech  to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagu( 

Theispeech  follows: 
STAToixifT  OF  Orro  A.  Silha,  CRAiRMAMor 
THE  Board,  MiNTrsArous  Star  a  TRnum 
Co. 

I'm  I  lad  to  be  here  this  afternoon.  I'm  not 
sure  al  out  the  timing  for  your  keynote— be- 
tween t  3-hour  bus  ride  and  cocktails,  you 
can  be  I  won't  do  what  Jeanne  Klrkpatrick, 
our  A  nbaasador  to  the  U.N.,  did  at  the 
annua  meeting  of  the  Associated  Press  in 
San  Francisco  last  month.  She  had  been 
aaked  ay  three  different  people  to  talk  for 
30  minutes.  She  gave  a  SO-minute  lecture. 
111  sti(  k  to  my  30-minute  deadline. 

Let  tie  recognise  first  the  significance  of 
the  ti«o  co-sponsoring  groups  bringing  you 
together  here  this  week.  The  cooperative 
Interi)  ay  of  the  public  affairs  and  public  re- 
lation officers  of  VS.  business  has  never 
been  nore  important  than  it  Is  today.  I 
would  only  wish  that  If  you  conclude  this 
conf ei  ence  is  successful,  you  might  convene 
the  m  xt  one  with  your  Chief  Executive  Of- 
ficers Joining  you.  The  urgency  of  the  pri- 
vate a  etor  agenda  on  the  issues  you  are  dls- 
cusaln  [,  In  my  opinion,  calls  for  two  actlon- 
consid  eratlons: 

(1)  Strategic  planning  to  develop  large- 
scale  jrograms  to  deal  with  emerging  prt- 
vate-p  iibllc  sector  problems. 

(3)  Some  sort  of  summit  conference  of  the 
kind  your  two  sponsoring  groups  might  en- 
courage. 

Legind  has  it  that  the  grandmother  of 
Eddie]  Rlckenbacker,  the  famous  flier,  said 
to  him.  "If  you  must  be  a  pilot,  be  safe— fly 
slowljT  and  close  to  the  ground."  Well,  Eddie 
never}  followed  that  advice  either  in  scoring 
his  fimous  victories  as  a  wartime  fighter 


pilot  nor  liter  in  his  high-flying  aviation 
career.  My]  thoughts  for  the  day  an  the 
theme  of  th^  conference  would  be  to  follow 
Rlckenbacher's  example,  disregard,  when- 
ever pnideat.  the  totally  safe,  low-flying 
course,  and  strike  out  more  boldly  In  the 
public  affairs  and  public  relations  programs 
you  direct  f 4r  your  companies. 

Today  anp  tomorrow  you're  seeing  and 
hearing  the  wonders  of  Minneapolis  and  the 
Twin  Cltlea— the  remarkable  existence  In 
one  urban  tenter,  one  state,  of  energizing, 
activating  privately  iitsplred  forces  and  in- 
stitutions: 

The  Five  t>ercent  Club  (now  with  63  mem- 
ben).  Citizens  League,  Minneapolis  Down- 
town Council,  Minnesota  Business  Partner- 
ship, City  Tenture  Corporation,  the  Upper 
Midwest  CquncU,  Minnesota  Capital  Fund. 


Spring  Hill  Conference  Center.  Public  Serv- 
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Minnesota  Wellsprtng,  Mlnne- 
ratlon  Office,  the  University's 
Institute,  the  Greater  Mlnne- 
illtan  Housing  Corporation, 
iject  on  Corporate  Responsl- 
eae  In  addition  to  the  founda- 
ive  church  organizations,  envi- 
ronmental taroups  and  last,  but  not  least, 
the  private  corporations  themselves. 

In  that  regard,  as  an  example,  here  are  a 
few  details  ton  my  own  company,  a  medium- 
size  media  organization,  newspaper  domi- 
nated, with  revenues  last  year  of  $338  mil- 
lion. I 

We  have  general  guidelines  for  our  contri- 
butions and  community  Involvement  pro- 
gram. 

We  bell(4re  that  granU  by  Minneapolis 
Star  &  Tribune  Company  to  programs  and 
projects  wBlch  help  Improve  the  communi- 
ties in  whloh  we  operate,  contribute  both  to 
the  Compafiy's  well-being  and  to  the  advan- 
tage of  o^r  shareholders,  employees  and 
customers.  jWe  view  corporate  citizenship  as 
an  Importipt  management  reaponslbiltty.  a 
y  which— In  benefiting  the  com- 
its  In  achievement  of  the  Com- 
term  goals.  Quality  of  life  in  the 
In  which  we  are  located  Is  es- 
sential to  drofitabllity  of  our  operating  divi- 
sions. 

Throughllts  Corporate  Contributions  Pro- 
gram. B<ST  has  made  grants  totaling  ap- 
proximately 5%  of  its  pre-tax  operating 
earnings  f^r  more  than  30  years  <3S  years 
before  the  jFlve  Percent  Club)  in  support  of 
communltil  institutions  and  organizations. 
Included  ire  annual  contributions  to  the 
Minneapol  s  Star  it  "iYlbune  Foundation,  an 
additional  Funding  source. 

Just  as  pnportant,  management  strongly 
encouraged  active  participation  by  Its  em- 
ployees to  assist  funded  organizations  and 
institution*  in  planning  and  implementing 
their  progi  ams  and  projects. 
Some  ne  npapera.  mainly  In  larger  cities, 
remain  aloof  from  the  communi- 
ty. We  bel  eve  the  newspaper  publisher  his- 
torically h^  helped  build  his  town.  We  con- 
practice,  controversial  though  it 
proves  to  be.  especially  when  our 
editors  ar^  allowed  to  disagree  with  their 
owner's  p<isltlon  on  a  community  develop- 
ment issue 

Our  oonspany  concentrates  its  efforts  in 
those  areis  In  which  its  management  be- 
lieves posl  ive  Impact  on  the  quality  of  com- 
munity lif !  can  most  effectively  be  realized. 
In  partlcu  lar,  emphasis  is  given  to  support 
prograi  as  which  stress  Improvement  of 
and  which,  in  so  doing,  are  some- 
times ahet  d  of  the  conventional  wisdom. 
Last  At^ust  we  announced  that  MST— 
CMC— and  its  subsidiary  compa- 
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nies  and  related  foundations,  in  the  previ- 
ous fiscal  year  had  made  contributions  of 
$1.2  million  to  160  organizations.  It  was  the 
fifth  consecutive  year  In  which  such  contri- 
butions had  exceeded  a  million  dollars. 

I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  big  story— espe- 
cially for  a  company  that  ranks  about  750  in 
the  Fortune  1000— but  it  received  little  at- 
tention at  home  or  even  in  the  trade  press. 

The  figures  remind  me  to  make  another 
point,  however.  Our  earnings  In  the  last  two 
fiscal  years  are  down  and  so  our  contribu- 
tions are  reduced  and  they  will  be  for  a  year 
or  so.  A  company  has  to  have  good  profits  to 
play  a  lead  role  In  demonstrating  corporate 
responsibility.  A  company  that  isn't  finan- 
cially strong  can't  even  consider  picking  up 
any  slack  for  underfunded  government  pro- 
grams. 

Before  leaving  MST,  I'd  like  to  point  to 
another  reason  for  the  Minneapolis  success 
story. 

Dayton-Hudson  is  the  only  major  retailing 
corporation  I  know  of  contributing  5  per- 
cent; General  Mills  has  one  of  the  most  ag- 
gressive contribution  programs  among  food 
companies;  Northwestern  Bancorporation 
and  First  Bank  System  would  rank  high  in 
percentage  giving  among  financial  Institu- 
tions and  Cowles  Media  Company's  recent 
million  dollar  level  would  rank  at  or  near 
the  top  of  newspaper  firms. 

Each  company  and  its  leaders  have  stimu- 
lated or  inspired  the  others.  Each  has  taken 
the  lead  role  on  one  or  another  of  the  vital 
projects— The  Urban  Coalition,  the  Sym- 
phony and  its  Orchestra  Hall.  Elliott  Park 
neighborhood  project,  the  Guthrie  Theater, 
the  Minnesota  Business  Partnership.  Whit- 
tier  neighborhood,  the  new  downtown  stadi- 
um. And  so  we  have  here  a  record  which 
some  point  to  as  a  national  model  for  re- 
sponsible corporate  philanthropy  and  com- 
munity involvement. 

The  record,  however,  is  surely  not  perfect. 
There  have  been  two  noble  failures  which  I 
regard  as  critical,  principally  because  they 
were  the  boldest,  most  far-reaching  enter- 
prises. 

One  was  the  Cedar-Riverside  project,  a 
major  plaiuied  development  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  between  the  University  and 
downtown  Minneapolis.  It  was  designated 
by  the  Federal  government  as  a  "new  town 
in  town,"  the  only  one  in  the  U.S.  The 
project  was  blocked  midstream  on  the  issue 
of  high  density  at  the  very  time  when  most 
experts  were  discovering  that  higher  urban 
density  will  be  necessary  to  solve  our  long- 
range  energy,  people-movement  and  urban 
service  cost  problems.  Also,  most  successful 
near-downtown  developments  across  the 
country  testify  that  many  citizens  of  all  eco- 
nomic levels  prefer  the  advantages  of 
higher  density  living. 

The  other  Minneapolis  failure  was  City 
Venture's  Urban  East  project— 70  acres  be- 
tween Cedar-Riverside  and  downtown.  City 
Venture,  a  for-profit  corporation  with  14 
stockholders  led  by  Control  Data,  sought  to 
organize  and  facilitate  the  creation  of  small 
businesses  and  jobs  for  minority  residents, 
bringing  together  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors and  the  community.  Control  Data  built 
its  $10,000,000  Business  and  Technology 
Center  which  was  to  t>e  the  focal  point  of 
the  area,  but  the  project  collapsed,  primari- 
ly because  of  community  resistance. 

Both  of  these  undertakings  floundered,  in 
my  opinion,  principally  because  of  two  fun- 
damental shortcomings:  a  lack  of  firm,  cre- 
ative political  leadership  and  because  the 
management  of  the  projects  did  not  under- 
stand how  to  execute  the  necessarily  com- 
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plex  process  of  dealing  with  the  needs  and 
desires  of  the  people  in  the  community. 

Obviously,  my  explanation  is  oversimpli- 
fied, and  others  may  have  different  opin- 
ions, but  my  hope  is  that  the  experience  on 
these  major  projects  may  lead  to  success 
here  and  elsewhere  in  the  future. 

For  the  next  six  minutes,  let's  look  ahead. 

I  note  several  references  to  strategy  and 
strategic  planning  in  the  workshop  topics.  I 
believe  the  real  challenge  in  public  affairs  is 
to  be  anticipatory,  to  identify  the  rising 
social  forces  that  will  shape  future  values, 
problems  and  opportunities. 

Let  me  mention  in  passing  a  few  of  the 
issues  I  think  will  be  challenging  for  both 
public  and  private  sector  leadership: 

The  shelter  needs  of  this  country  are  fast 
approaching  crisis.  About  90  percent  of  the 
population  can't  afford  to  purchase  any 
kind  of  housing,  old  or  new. 

Immigration,  legal  and  illegal,  is  projected 
to  continue  at  a  very  high  rate.  As  an  ex- 
treme example,  it  is  now  estimated  that  by 
1990  California's  population  wiU  be  60  per- 
cent Black  and  Chicano.  Consider  the 
impact  on  the  workforce  and  on  white 
middle  class  management. 

By  1990  the  number  of  women  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  54  projected  to  be  In  the 
workforce  will  exceed  the  number  of  women 
in  that  age  group  alive  in  1870.  Providing 
flexible  policies  and  practices  that  fit  the 
needs  of  those  women  and  minorities  will  re- 
quire creative,  strategic  planning. 

Financing  of  government  operations  at  all 
levels  will  remain  a  major  problem  for  the 
foreseeable  future.  The  prevention  of  public 
bankruptcies  will  require  strong  cooperation 
on  all  fronts.  Governmental  units  will  more 
than  ever  need  private  business  experience 
to  achieve  greater  efficlences.  and  effective- 
ness. 

What  sort  of  project  might  illustrate  one 
possible  bolder,  strategic  public-private 
sector  approach  to  monumental  problems? 

Three  weeks  ago  I  heard  the  most  recent 
pair  of  astronauts— Jack  R.  Lousma  and  C. 
Gordon  Pullerton— report  on  their  Colum- 
bia mission.  It  was  dramatic,  with  films,  and 
their  concluding  statement  was  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  overall  objective  of 
our  space  program  is  to  improve  the  quality 
of  life  here  on  earth. 

Now,  I'm  a  strong  supporter  of  the  space 
program,  from  the  beginning,  but  I  think  its 
relationship  to  national  security  is  vastly 
more  Important  than  the  teflon  pan  fallout 
to  our  problems  here  on  terra  f  irma. 

The  corporate  and  industrial  community 
has  been  the  backbone  of  the  hardware  and 
software  of  the  space  program.  Recall  that 
the  whole  project  was  launched  in  1960 
when  President  Kennedy  set  a  goal  of  "a 
man  on  the  moon  by  1970"— 10  years  and  we 
did  it.  Midway  in  that  period.  In  1965.  there 
was  launched  in  Minnesota  a  project  to 
build  an  experimental  city  for  the  United 
SUtes. 

With  strong  support  from  corporations, 
foundations,  the  federal  government  and 
the  Minnesota  Legislature,  this  leading-edge 
research  and  development  project  produced 
dozens  of  concepts  that  have  been  used 
piecemeal,  though  the  total  program  lacked 
priority  attention  in  the  turbulent  1970's. 
The  mission:  to  demonstrate  in  everyday  life 
many  of  the  possible  improvements  that 
would  make  living  and  working  in  an  urban 
center  more  pleasant,  safer,  less  expensive 
and  more  productive.  As  one  member  of  the 
Experimental  City  national  steering  com- 
mittee said.  "You  don't  have  to  Invent  any- 
thing. All  you  have  to  do  is  assemble  the 
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ideas  and  systems  in  a  place  where  you 
could  start  fresh  and  have  the  freedom  to 
show  what  can  be  done." 

Why  shouldn't  an  experimental,  environ- 
mental city  for  the  United  SUtes  have  pri- 
ority at  least  equal  to  our  Space  Program? 
We  are  one  of  the  few  countries  in  the 
world  which  does  not  have  one  or  more  ex- 
perimental cities. 

What  might  t)e  some  results  of  an  experi- 
mental, environmental,  energy-efficient  new 
City: 

We  would  demonstrate  new  building  mate- 
rials, new  labor  codes,  new  systems,  new 
living  patterns  which  would  t>e  usable  as  we 
rebuild  our  old  cities  In  the  years  ahead. 

We  would  demonstrate  the  insanity  of 
continuing  to  use  18  parts  of  water  to  one 
part  of  toilet  waste,  then  spending  billions 
to  try  to  repurify  the  water.  Instead  of  a 
chemically-aided  disposal  system. 

We  would  demonstrate  the  value  of  en- 
closing greater  areas  of  our  city— beyond 
shopping  centers  and  skyways— and  demon- 
strate the  utility  of  more  underground  con- 
struction. Think  what  this  would  mean  for 
cold  weather  and  hot  weather  cities. 

We  could  also  demonstrate  new  ways  of  fi- 
nancing infrastructures  and  paying  for 
public  services.  Imagine  a  successful  city 
that  paid  dividends  Instead  of  collecting 
taxes. 

The  Experimental  City  project  is  in  the 
holding  pattern.  Much  of  the  preliminary 
work  has  been  done.  Now  I  think  it's  time 
for  the  first  big  U.S.  private-public  project 
since  the  space  program. 

I  opened  with  Eddie  Rickenbacker's 
grandmother.  .  .  .  I'll  dose  with  Mark 
Twain,  who  once  said:  "Always  do  the  right 
thing.  You'll  gratify  some  people  and  aston- 
ish the  rest." 

I  hope  your  forthcoming  two  days  here 
will,  in  the  months  and  years  ahead,  lead  to 
policies  and  actions  which  are  both  gratify- 
ing to  some  and  astonishing  to  others.* 
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HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

or  MINNESOTA 
IM  THE  HOUSE  OP  RCPRCSDrTATIVCS 

Thunday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  decades  of  the  1960's  and  1970's, 
Americans  gained  a  crucial  awareness 
of  the  need  for  sound  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental policies.  This  awareness 
was  often  the  result  of  hard  learned, 
painful  experiences.  As  a  country,  we 
have  suffered  through  the  frustra- 
tions of  long  gaslines  and  rapidly  esca- 
lating utility  bills;  we  have  seen  the 
degradation  of  our  streams  and  the 
fouling  of  our  air;  we  have  learned  the 
dangers  of  the  uncontrolled  disposal 
of  hazardous  wastes. 

As  these  vexing  energy  and  environ- 
mental problems  came  to  light.  Con- 
gress was  called  upon  to  provide  lead- 
ership and  direction.  The  response  was 
the  enactment  of  such  major  legisla- 
tion as  the  Clean  Air  Act,  the  Endan- 
gered Species  Act,  the  Energy  Security 
Act,  and  the  Clean  Water  Act.  as  well 
as  the  creation  of  the  superfund  pro- 
gram. 
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As  we  enter  the  1980's  and  the  era  of 
the  Reagan  administration,  the  mo- 
mentum which  spurred  national 
action  in  the  energy  and  environmen- 
tal fields  has  noticeably  diminished. 
Lulled  by  the  present  short-term 
energy  surplus,  the  administration  has 
continuously  espoused  policies  which 
leave  our  energy  security  at  the  mercy 
of  the  OPEC-dominated  marketplace 
that  is  in  no  way  "free."  Now  big  busi- 
ness and  OPEC  decide  what  is  good  for 
America's  energy  security  and  the  mo- 
tivating factor  is  profits,  not  energy 
independence. 

Environmental  protection  has 
become  a  term  which  carries  no  sub- 
stance for  the  present  administration. 
Cost-benefit  analysis  is  being  used  as 
the  overriding  criterion  in  determining 
the  need  for  environmental  protec- 
tions. This  administration  is  crassly 
placing  a  dollar  value  on  the  health 
and  safety  of  the  American  people  as 
well  as  on  the  protection  of  our  envi- 
ronment. Air  pollution,  water  pollu- 
tion, and  the  safe  disposal  of  hazard- 
ous wastes  are  overwhelming  problems 
which  must  be  considered  by  Congress 
as  quickly  and  efficiently  as  possible. 
It  is  difficult  to  work  within  the 
framework  of  an  administration  that 
wrongly  assumes  that  environmental 
protection  is  synonymous  with  stunt- 
ing economic  growth. 

The  folly  of  such  narrow,  shortsight- 
ed policies  Is  evident  in  the  budget  pri- 
orities advanced  by  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration. In  presenting  his  1983 
budget  to  the  Nation  last  February, 
the  President  continued  his  policy  of 
shortchanging  legitimate  energy  and 
environmental  needs.  Not  only  does 
the  Reagan  budget  cut  back  crucial 
energy  and  environment  programs  so 
the  money  can  be  redistributed  to  pet 
administration  projects,  it  also  at- 
tempts to  use  the  budget  process  to 
enact  major  policy  changes  and  cir- 
cumvent existing  laws. 

The  administration  has  ignored  the 
American  people's  solid  support  for  a 
clean  environment  and  strong  environ- 
mental laws.  The  Environmental  Pro- 
tection Agency  (EPA)  was  created  to 
be  a  watchdog  to  msdntain  the  quality 
of  our  environment.  The  goal  of  this 
agency  has  been  to  develop  reasonable 
guidelines  to  protect  our  water,  air, 
and  the  land  itself,  and  to  insure  that 
those  guidelines  are  met.  Under  the 
EPA,  we  have  made  significant 
progress.  Rivers,  including  the  Missis- 
sippi, are  becoming  cleaner.  The  air  in 
our  cities  is  clearer.  Wilderness  areas, 
such  as  the  BWCA,  are  protected.  We 
are  implementing  sound  waste  disposal 
programs.  Cities  are  receiving  ade- 
quate assistance  for  sewage  disposal. 
Through  the  superf  und  legislation,  we 
are  finally  getting  a  handle  on  the 
problem  of  abandoned  waste  dump 
sites.  Yet,  despite  these  successes,  the 
administration  has  proposed  that  the 
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Envifonmental  Protection  Agency  be 
cut  ia  half. 

Thf  most  substantial  reductions  are 
in  r^arch  and  development.  These 
cuts  {gvould  have  an  especially  damag- 
ing effect  on  the  EPA's  essential 
energy,  air,  water,  and  drinking  water 
progtams.  For  example,  it  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  administration  has 
proposed  the  cutoff  of  funds  to  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  for  re- 
searoi  on  acid  rain.  For  an  administra- 
tion that  continually  cries  for  more 
and  more  research  on  acid  rain  and 
uses  the  lack  of  adequate  data  as  an 
excuse  for  many  unsolved  problems,  it 
is  indeed  ironic  that  such  essential  re- 
search programs  are  being  cut  so  dras- 
ticallfir. 

Acil  rain  is  an  issue  which  should  be 
addressed  in  the  Clean  Air  Act.  A 
Hou^  resolution  I  introduced  last 
year,  H.  Res.  252,  would  place  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  record  in 
favol  of  maintaining  a  strong  and  ef- 
fective Clean  Air  Act.  My  resolution 
also  calls  for  new,  effective  amend- 
menlp  to  control  pollutants  which 
caust  acid  rain,  and  to  regulate  haz- 
ardous toxic  pollutants:  121  of  my  col- 
leagues have  cosponsored  my  resolu- 
tion In  a  bipartisan  show  of  strength. 
It  is  1  fully  endorsed  by  the  Clean  Air 
Coalition.  Yet,  despite  this  widespread 
suppprt  and  growing  public  demands 
for  action  on  acid  rain,  the  administra- 
tion is  backing  other  legislation.  H.R. 
5252:  the  bill  backed  by  industry  and 
the  administration,  fails  to  address  the 
acid  Irain  or  toxic  pollutant  problems 
and,  in  fact,  weakens  our  existing 
clean  air  law. 

Unider  the  administration's  propos- 
als, existing  air  quality  programs 
woukl  be  slashed  by  16  percent,  reduc- 
ing I  rants  to  States  and  hindering  es- 
sent:  al  research. 

The  administration  budget  would 
fora  EPA  to  reduce  water  quality  pro- 
gran  s  22  percent  by  cutting  back  on 
prooKlures  and  requirements  for  per- 
mits and  reducing  research  on  such 
important  projects  as  waste  water 
treai  ment  programs. 

It  8  estimated  that  there  are  at  least 
20.0(  0  hanurdous  waste  facilities  now 
opeiUing  in  this  country  as  well  as 
coui  tless  sites  which  have  been  aban- 
dons d  or  remain  unknown.  In  an 
effoit  to  deal  with  the  problem  of 
toxi :  waste  dumps.  President  Carter 
esta  >Ushed  landfill  regulations  to  con- 
trol lumping  of  toxic  substances.  With 
this  administration's  substantial  cuts 
in  fnforcement  staff  and  research 
funding,  it  will  be  impossible  for  EPA 
to  a  lequately  deal  with  the  increasing 
thre  it»  posed  by  toxic  chemicals. 

Tl  [e  superf  und  program,  designed  by 
Congress  to  establish  a  $1.6  billion 
fun<  for  the  cleanup  of  abandoned 
haz)  rdous  waste  sites,  has  not  yet 
beer  fully  implemented.  Even  though 
this  program  has  been  in  effect  for  a 
yeai    and  a  half,  the  administration 
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has  only  released  about  $40  million.  At 
the  currf  nt  rate,  the  program  cannot 
hope  to  reach  our  goal  of  cleaning  up 
abandoned  waste  sites  across  the 
Nation. 

EPA  is  intent  on  turning  over  its  en- 
vironmetttal  responsibilities  to  the 
States,  ^ven  though  State  govern- 
ments are  financially  unprepared  to 
accept  any  additional  burdens.  A 
recent  survey  conducted  by  the  Natu- 
ral Resoarces  Council  revealed  that  44 
States  expect  a  reduction  in  funding 
this  yeai  and  that  34  of  these  States 
say  they  caimot  carry  out  any  addi- 
tional r^ponsibilities. 

All  of  Ithese  cuts  add  up  to  signifi- 
cant delays  in  preparing  our  Nation 
for  the  pnslaught  of  pollution  expect- 
ed in  the  years  to  come.  Retreating 
from  the  gains  we  have  made  would  be 
a  grave  mistake  resulting  in  serious 
long-term  implications. 

Throughout  my  6  years  in  Congress. 
I  have  «|orked  to  protect  our  environ- 
ment frdm  existing  and  future  pollu- 
tion problems.  We  have  made  signifi- 
cant progress.  The  creation  of  the 
Interagency  Task  Force  on  Acid  Pre- 
cipitation, the  result  of  legislation  I 
cosponsored.  was  a  breakthrough  in 
terms  cf  pinpointing  congressional 
concern  about  the  pervasive  acid  rain 
problem.  Passage  of  the  superf  imd  leg- 
islation to  clean  up  hazardous  waste 
sites,  wliich  I  supported,  was  another 
important  step  toward  a  cleaner,  safer 
environment.  The  current  fight  for  a 
strong  Clean  Air  Act  has  resulted  in 
stronger  public  support  for  a  safe  and 
healthy  Environment. 

Perha^  no  issue  has  generated  more 
concern  i  for  land  resource  protection 
than  th^  question  of  whether  to  allow 
oil  and  gas  leasing  in  wilderness  areas. 
Since  anumlng  office.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  jwatt  and  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration! have  embarked  on  an  expe- 
dited policy  of  processing  and  approv- 
ing lease  applications  in  these  fragile 
areas.  This  action  was  taken  despite 
the  f acti  that  there  are  already  over 
100  milion  acres  of  Federal  land 
under  Ic  ase  for  oil  and  mineral  devel- 
opment. There  is  such  a  glut  that,  ac- 
cording to  OAO  estimates,  75  to  80 
percent  bf  all  leases  end  their  primary 
term  of  10  years  with  no  development 
or  even  a  submission  of  a  plan  for  de- 
velopmepit.  At  the  Interior  Committee 
hearing  I  held  in  St.  Paul,  and  at 
other  Hearings  around  the  country, 
the  vast  majority  of  citizens  expressed 
support  for  protecting  wilderness 
areas  frim  oil  and  gas  leasing.  I  sup- 
port Icflislation,  now  under  consider- 
ation, to  provide  permanent  protection 
for  wilderness  areas. 

The  United  States  was  the  first 
country!  to  set  up  a  national  park 
system,  land  the  American  people  have 
always  bad  a  special  concern  for  these 
"nationil  treasures."  Unfortunately, 
we  are  i^ow  seeing  a  reversal  of  nation- 
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al  policy  for  our  national  parks.  Secre- 
tary Watt  has  proposed  a  moratorium 
on  any  further  purchase  of  congres- 
sionally  authorized  national  parkland, 
leaving  the  parks  vulnerable  to  unde- 
sired  development.  He  has  deempha- 
sized  and  shut  out  the  popular  urban 
park  program.  For  the  past  2  years,  he 
has  requested  no  money  for  historic 
preservation,  hindering  attempts  to 
protect  our  cultural  heritage  and  re- 
sources. 

Within  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  given  wide 
authority  in  canying  out  resource 
management  and  protection  activities. 
That  authority  has,  in  the  past,  been 
used  to  balance  resource  development 
with  adequate  land  protections.  Under 
this  administration,  the  balance  has 
shifted  to  maximize  resource  develop- 
ment. In  almost  every  case  where  it  is 
a  question  of  protection  or  resource 
development,  this  administration  has 
sided  with  development,  regardless  of 
the  serious  environmental  impacts. 
The  Interior  Committee  has  opposed 
this  policy  and  has  worked  to  reimpose 
a  careful  balance.  No  one  disputes  the 
need  for  resource  development,  but 
careful  planning  and  implementation 
will  prevent  this  development  from 
coming  at  the  expense  of  our  environ- 
ment. 

The  shortsightedness  of  the  admin- 
istration is  not  limited  to  environmen- 
tal concerns.  For  energy  programs,  the 
Reagan  administration's  fiscal  year 
1983  budget  would  terminate  solar, 
other  renewable  energy,  and  energy 
conservation.  At  the  same  time,  little 
or  no  cuts  in  nuclear  energy  programs 
are  proposed.  It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  Department  of  Energy  fi- 
nances nuclear  weapons  development. 
Cuts  made  in  energy  research  pro- 
grams are,  in  reality,  a  shifting  of 
funds  from  energy  development  to  nu- 
clear weapons  development.  Under  the 
Reagan  plan,  more  than  56  percent  of 
the  Department  of  Energy's  budget 
would  be  for  nuclear  weapons. 

The  impact  of  such  shifts  in  budget 
priorities  should  not  be  underestimat- 
ed. Even  though  energy  conservation 
measures  have  had  the  most  direct 
impact  in  reducing  our  energy  depend- 
ence, the  administration  would  reduce 
energy  conservation  programs  to  less 
than  a  fifth  of  their  previous  funding 
levels.  The  weatherization  program  is 
a  prime  example.  Money  spent  here 
has  lessened  the  demand  for  fuel  as- 
sistance and  in  most  cases  reaped 
energy  savings  exceeding  what  was 
spent  in  a  short  time.  In  Ramsey 
County  alone,  over  4,600  homes  have 
been  weatherized  since  this  program 
began,  lowering  energy  consumption 
in  these  homes  by  more  than  25  per- 
cent. Despite  the  proven  benefits  of 
such  an  energy  program,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  proposed  no  fund- 
ing for  further  weatherization  efforts. 
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The  energy  crunch  of  the  1970's 
taught  us  that  supplies  of  oil  and  nat- 
ural gas  are  limited.  Realizing  this. 
Congress  acted  to  stimulate  the  devel- 
opment of  solar,  geothermal.  biomass. 
and  wind  power  technologies.  Through 
this  Federal  leadership,  major  ad- 
vances have  been  made  in  these  tech- 
nologies. As  a  result,  consumers  are 
becoming  convinced  of  the  feasibility 
and  energy-saving  value  of  these  alter- 
native energy  resources.  Most  noticea- 
ble have  been  the  advances  made  in 
solar  power.  Title  V  of  the  Energy  Se- 
curity Act  of  1980.  legislation  on 
which  I  worked  extensively,  created 
the  Solar  Energy  and  Energy  Conser- 
vation Bank.  It  provides  money  to  le- 
verage renewable  energy  and  conserva- 
tion loans  and  grants  to  middle-income 
Americans  for  their  home  improve- 
ments. Since  taking  office,  the  Reagan 
administration  has  opposed  this  pro- 
gram and  has  again  proposed  no  fund- 
ing for  the  bank  this  year. 

The  Reagan  administration  has 
abandoned  all  semblance  of  a  rational 
energy  policy.  Energy  program  reduc- 
tions seem  to  be  based  solely  on  lais- 
sez-faire philosophy.  There  is  no  prep- 
aration for  any  future  energy  emer- 
gency. Indeed,  the  President  vetoed 
the  standby  Petroleum  Allocation  Act 
which  would  have  given  him  discre- 
tionary authority  to  insure  the  orderly 
allocation  of  oil  supplies  during  emer- 
gency shortages.  The  administration 
has  given  little  or  no  consideration  to 
a  program's  effectiveness  or  who 
would  suffer  in  a  program's  absence.  A 
sound  energy  policy  is  one  that  in- 
volves Oovemment,  business,  and  indi- 
vidual consimiers  woridng  together 
toward  common  goals.  To  abdicate  the 
Federal  role  is  to  doom  any  national 
energy  policy  to  failure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  absence  of  a 
positive  administration  response  to 
our  environmental  and  energy  prob- 
lems. Congress  must  provide  the  lead- 
ership this  Nation  needs.  The  Federal 
Oovemment  must  maintain  its  com- 
mitment to  necessary  energy  and  envi- 
ronmental programs.  I  will  continue  to 
work  for  positive  environmental  legis- 
lation and  I  will  fight  any  efforts  to 
retreat  from  the  significant  progress 
we  have  already  made.« 


IN  DEFENSE  OF  THE  PUBLIC 
PRINTER 


HON.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE 

or  nxntoia 

IN  rm  HOUSE  or  rxpusxhtativcs 

Thunday,  June  24, 1982 

•  Mr.  PHILIP  M.  CRANE.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, there  is  a  classic  challenge  going  on 
in  Washington  these  days  that  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  you  for  serious 
consideration.  I  am  speaking  of  Presi- 
dent Ronald  Reagan's  battle  to  make 
the  Federal  Oovemment  less  costly 
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and  of  some  bureaucrats  who  want  to 
continue  the  sinecure  which  exists  at 
some  places  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment. I  would  like  to  refer  to  an  arti- 
cle by  Phyllis  Schlafly  printed  recent- 
ly in  the  Washington  Times. 

The  Government  Printing  Office 
has  been  making  headlines  lately  be- 
cause the  Public  Printer,  Danford  L. 
Sawyer.  Jr..  a  successful  Florida  busi- 
nessman appointed  by  the  President. 
is  trying  to  make  the  Oovemment 
Printing  Office  more  cost  efficient  and 
less  wasteful  of  the  taxpayers'  money. 

Attomey  Schlafly  discusses  the  6 
days  of  furlough  for  all  OPO  employ- 
ees which  the  Public  Printer  needs  to 
use  to  bring  down  the  huge  deficit 
that  will  come  about  if  the  furlough- 
ing  does  not  take  place,  and  I  quote. 
"Since  some  9  million  Americans  are 
currently  furloughed  indefinitely,  it 
doesn't  seem  unreasonable  for  some 
Oovemment  employees  to  take  6  days 
without  pay.  especially  when  the  6 
days  are  spread  over  7  months  and 
tied  to  periods  when  the  OPO  printing 
plant  will  be  shut  down  for  lack  of 
work."  with  Congress  not  in  session. 

There  are  other  reasons  for  OPO 
employees  to.  "Bite  the  bullet  during 
this  recession,  as  so  many  other  U.S. 
workers  have  to  do."  continues  Attor- 
ney Schlafly.  "the  average  hourly 
eamings  of  OPO  craft  employees  are 
$11.78  per  hour  as  compared  to  $8.39 
in  the  printing  industry  as  a  whole, 
with  compositors  receiving  $14.35  per 
hour,  but  private  sector  compositors 
receive  $11.91.  OPO  employees  get  an 
average  wage  of  $25,000  per  year,  more 
even  than  their  counterparts  in  other 
Federal  departments." 

This  makes  the  work  done  by  the 
OPO  cost  about  twice  as  much  as  it 
would  if  it  were  printed  in  the  private 
sector. 

Attomey  Schlafly  continues,  "when 
printer  Sawyer  started  to  implement 
his  cost  savings,  the  unions  that  repre- 
sent the  GPO  employees  ran  to  their 
friends  in  Congress  and  got  the  con- 
gressional Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing to  pass  a  resolution  on  May  11  for- 
bidding Mr.  Sawyer  to  impose  any  fur- 
loughs, reductions  in  force,  or  other 
adverse  personnel  actions.  The  com- 
mittee did  not  bother  to  consult  with 
Mr.  Sawyer  before  passing  this  resolu- 
tion." 

Mr.  Sawyer  says  he  believes  the  reso- 
lution might  be  illegal  because  it 
amounts  to  a  committee  resolution  at- 
tempting to  contravene  two  congres- 
sional statutes,  the  civil  service  reform 
action  of  1978  and  title  44  U.S.  Code. 

The  newspaper  article  from  which  I 
am  quoting  goes  on  to  say.  "others 
have  challenged  the  propriety  of  the 
committee  action  because  of  an  al- 
leged 'incestuous'  relationship  be- 
tween the  Joint  Committee  and  the 
OPO  unions.  The  Joint  committee  has 
wage-setting  authority  and  the  unions 
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make  heavy  campaign  contributions  to 
the  Congressmen  on  the  committee." 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  already  talien  other 
action,  such  as  cutting  down  on  the 
abuse  of  overtime  to  the  tune  of 
$500,000  to  $900,000  per  month,  re- 
duced the  number  of  employees  with  a 
hiring  freeze,  attrition  and  has  also  re- 
quested early  retirement  authority  for 
those  who  want  it.  He  thinlts  the  worli 
force  can  be  reduced  by  another  800  to 
2.000  without  any  reduction  in  work- 
load. 

In  addition,  the  sales  program  for 
the  Documents  Division,  which  is 
mandated  to  operate  at  least  on  a 
break-even  basis,  has  gone  from  a  $20 
million  deficit  during  the  last  3  years 
to  earning  $2  million  in  the  first  4 
months  of  1982  under  Mr.  Sawyer's  di- 
rection. 

The  article  ends  with,  "when  private 
businesses  experience  a  decline  in 
orders  and  an  excess  of  personnel, 
they  reduce  employees  or  they  go 
bankrupt.  When  the  Government 
Printing  Office  experiences  these 
problems,  it  should  not  be  permitted 
to  load  its  deficits  onto  the  Uxpay- 
ers."« 
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rights  of  the  independent  citizens  of 
the  Baltic  States. 

DespHe  42  years  of  Soviet  tyranny 
against  the  peoples  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania,  the  Soviets  have  failed 
in  theiJ  efforts  to  squelch  the  free- 
dom-loving spirit  of  the  Baits,  who  un- 
waveringly resist  the  attempted  anni- 
hilation of  their  linguistic,  ethnic,  and 
religious  identities.  Bearing  ever  in 
mind  the  human  tragedy  of  a  people 
struggliig  against  foreign  oppression. 
I  urge  ny  colleagues  and  the  Ameri- 
can cit  izenry  to  support  the  com- 
memon  tions  wholeheartedly.* 
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Remarks  or  Vicz  Prxsident  Qborgc  Bush 
AT  THE  Ceremony  Inducting  Senator 
Strom  Thctrmond  (R-SC)  Into  the  South 
Carolina  Ball  or  Fame.  Myrtle  Beach 
ConventioiI  Center.  Myrtle  Beach.  S.C. 
January  7. 1982. 10:30  a.m. 


RECOGNIZING  GENOCIDE  DAY 


WOJ  T  MAKES  A  GREAT  MAN 


HON.  BENJAMIN  A.  OILMAN 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  16, 1982 
•  Mr.  OILMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  this  special  order  in  recog- 
nition of  Genocide  Day  and  I  welcome 
this  opportunity  for  joining  my  col- 
leagues and  freedom-loving  people  ev- 
erywhere in  expressing  my  dismay 
over  the  violations  of  human  rights 
suffered  by  the  citizens  of  Estonia. 
Latvia,  and  Lithuania. 

Despite  the  guarantee  of  free 
thought,  religion,  and  emigration  that 
has  been  included  in  the  Soviet  Consti- 
tution and  in  several  of  the  U.S.S.R.'s 
international  agreements,  the  Soviet 
Union  has  consistently  attempted  to 
obliterate  the  linguistic,  ethnic,  and 
religious  identities  of  the  Baits.  We 
have  gathered,  time  after  time,  to  ex- 
press our  concern  over  Soviet  repres- 
sion of  religions  and  cultural  freedom. 
But  this  is  not  just  an  issue  which  con- 
cerns the  Baits— it  is  rather  an  issue 
which  affects  memliers  of  all  faiths 
and  backgrounds  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  This  is  an  issue  of  liberty  and 
of  justice— principles  which  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  mankind's  very  existence. 

As  Americans,  we  are  joined  in  our 
commitment  to  these  basic  principles 
which  have  been  so  blatantly  violated 
by  the  Soviet  Union.  We  cannot,  we 
must  not,  let  thia  issue  be  buried.  We 
must  persist  in  renewed  efforts  to  en- 
courage the  Soviet  Union  to  comply 
with  internationally  accepted  human 
rights  standards  and  to  recognize  the 


ION.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  south  CAROLINA 
IN  Tf  E  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday.  June  24,  1982 

Mr.  KAPIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  genera- 
tions have  pondered  the  timeless  ques- 
tion. "What  makes  a  man  great?"  Why 
are  there  men  and  why  are  there  men 
who  day  mortality  and  become  "men 
amonginen?"  What  makes  a  Washing- 
ton, a  lUncohi.  an  P.  D.  Roosevelt? 

Soutli  Carolina  too.  has  borne  and 
nurtured  a  legend,  a  man  who  not  only 
evokes  a  fervor  of  respect  and  admira- 
tion among  his  fellow  man  in  the  Pal- 
metto I  State  but  a  man  known 
througnout  our  Nation  as  a  man 
among  men.  A  symbol  of  national 
pride,  this  man  is  one  of  the  few  indi- 
viduals who  attains  greatness,  and  par- 
ticularly, who  lives  to  see  the  fruits  Of 
his  labpr  blossom  during  his  lifetime. 
The  min  I  pay  tribute  to  is  none  other 
than  Senator  Strom  Thurmond. 

Senator  Thurmond  is  a  great  states- 
man i»  the  eyes  of  many  people.  I 
speak  highly  of  him  because  I  know 
him  as  a  leader  and  as  a  friend.  During 
my  eaiSly  career,  he  was  my  role  model 
when  I  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as 
chief  legislative  assistant  on  the  Sena- 
tor's staff.  And  in  the  years  since,  he 
has  remained  an  inspiration  for  me. 

Many  records  have  been  set  by  this 
great  legislator,  but  perhaps  one  of 
the  ihost  outstanding  accomplish- 
mentsfwas  one  he  achieved  through  no 
single  {deed  but  rather  because  of  the 
culmii^ation  of  landmarks  he  has 
reached  during  his  lifetime.  On  Janu- 
ary t.  1982,  Senator  Thurmond 
becan^  the  first  living  public  official 
to  ev4r  be  inducted  into  the  South 
Carol^a  Hall  of  Fame. 

So  ihat  this  momentous  occasion 
shall  0ot  go  without  the  recognition  it 
so  wholeheartedly  deserves,  I  now 
share  with  my  colleagues  the  remarks 
which 
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were  issued  upon  Senator  Thur- 


It  would  bfe  hard  or  even  impossible  to 
compress  th4  deUiis  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  Seiiator  Thurmond's  seventy-nine 
years  into  fifteen  minutes. 

If  I  were  to  cover  them  adequately,  it 
would  take.  I  Buess.  about  twenty-four 
hours  and  eithteen  minutes,  give  or  take  a 
few  minutes,  which  is.  you  will  recall,  the 
length  of  one  of  the  Senator's  speeches  on 
the  floor  of  (he  United  SUtes  Senate.  I  be- 
lieve—you can  argue  with  me  later.  Strom- 
it  will  go  in  the  record  books  as  the  longest 
speech  in  the  history  of  that  august  body. 
Battling  for  principle.  I  might  add.  I  have 
heard  the  Senator  speak  in  public  a  number 
of  times.  He  speaks  with  that  force  and  pas- 
sion peculiar  to  the  South,  peculiar  indeed 
to  South  Ca^lina— a  sUte  that  has  provid- 
ed America  ^th  some  of  iU  great  oratorical 
moments.  Inlthat.  as  In  so  many  other  ways. 
Strom  Thui4nond  is  a  true  native  son  of 
South  Carolna. 

This  might  be  an  appropriate  place  to  say 
that  Strom  |s  not  working  alone  for  South 
Carolina  in  Washington.  I  mentioned  some 
of  the  dignitaries  that  are  here.  Many  are 
not.  for  other  reasons  of  conflict.  But  one 
that  does  a  beautiful  Job  for  this  state  help- 
ing the  Sen  ktor  every  step  of  the  way.  Is 
Nancy  Thuimond.  who  Is  with  ua  here 
today,  too. 

One  of  the  great  pleasures  of  the  Vice 
Presidency  Is  that,  as  President  of  the 
Senate.  I  have  the  chance  to  observe  the 
Senator  in  action.  As  Chairman  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  ne  sets  a  hectic,  active 
pace.  He  takes  very  seriously  his  duties  as 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  He 
opens  the  fusion  every  morning.  And  we 
greet  each  other  in  the  corridor  as  "Mr. 
President  "Hwhich.  I  must  confess,  gives  us 
both  a  certain  kind  of  thrill.  Of  course,  as 
President  Pro  Tempore  of  the  Senate.  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  is  third  in  line  in  the  order  of 
Presidential  succession  after  me  and  Just 
before  Al  I^g.  I  hope  that  arrangement  Is 
all  right  with  Al. 

Those  of  us  who  have  run  for  President 
naturally  feel  a  kindred  spirit.  Aside  from 
that.  Stroni  and  I  have  something  else  in 
common.  Vie  both  engaged  in  battle  with 
Ralph  Yarlorough.  I.  in  the  polls,  he  in 
hand-to-har  d  combat.  I  lost.  Strom  won.  Po- 
litically, tnough.  what  we  have  most  in 
common  is  a  deep  respect,  admiration,  for 
the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  the 
objectives  if  the  President  of  the  United 
SUtes.        1 

Senator  Thurmond  was  fighting  for  feder- 
alism long  before  that  was  a  popular  theory. 
He  saw  thW  problem  with  too  much  power 
being  assigned  to  Washington  long  before 
many  of  us  had  that  in  our  sighU.  He  had 
this  radical]  belief  that  the  people  of  South 
Carolina  m)ght  be  better  able  to  help  others 
in  South  Cfrolina  than  the  Federal  govern- 
ment in  Washington.  D.C.  And  now  Demo- 
craU.  Republicans.  Independents.  Liberals. 
Conservatives,  and  others  give  credence  to 
that  fund^nental  principle  of  federalism 
that  Strom  Thurmond  pioneered. 

He  is.  as  you  know,  a  man  of  great  flair 
and  impeccable  political  instinct.  During  the 
1980  Presidential  primaries.  John  Connally 
and  Ronald  Reagan  appeared  together  at  a 
joint  press  conference  here  in  South  Caroli- 
na with  the  Senator.  Just  before  the  ques- 
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tions  began.  Strom  whipped  a  bright  green 
Sherlock  Holmes  hat  out  of  his  pocket  and 
put  it  on  his  head.  Rather  startled.  Thur- 
mond suffers  asked  him  why  on  earth  he 
did  it.  The  Senator  explained  that  when  you 
are  going  to  do  a  press  conference  with  two 
sUrs  you  have  got  to  stand  out.  And  I  un- 
derstand that  when  he  attended  this  year's 
Orange  Bowl  game,  where  he  watched 
Clemson  do  its  superior  number  over  Ne- 
braska to  win  the  National  Championship, 
he  wore  a  pair  of  orange  and  white  Pierre 
Cardin  shoes  with  tiger  paws,  no  less.  That 
Strom  was  able  to  convince  Pierre  Cardin  to 
come  up  with  those  shoes  is  one  of  the  mys- 
teries of  our  time.  But  then,  anyone  who 
has  been  as  successful  as  this  Senator  in 
fighting  for  a  strong  national  defense  surely 
can  win  over  Pierre  Cardin. 

He  recently  directed  that  all  of  his  papers 
be  donated  to  his  beloved  Clemson— 27  years 
so  far  of  Senatorial  history,  the  record  of 
his  life,  and  his  various  careers  as  a  farmer, 
educator,  lawyer.  Judge,  soldier,  governor, 
and  sUtesman.  I  should  probably  not  call 
him  a  SUtesman.  because  It  is  said  that  once 
they  start  calling  you  that,  you  are  finished. 
And  Strom  Thurmond  Is  far  from  finished. 
He  Is  not  old  enough  even  to  be  a  grandfa- 
ther. You  know  their  youngest  child  is  the 
age  of  our  oldest  grandson. 

There  Is  another  facet  of  Strom  Thur- 
mond—quieter side,  perhaps,  a  less  known 
facet,  perhaps,  but  one  that  relates  to  what 
he  has  done  to  help  young  people  get  an 
education.  In  Washington  recently,  he 
raised  about  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  at 
Just  one  event  to  help  those  who  need  help 
in  getting  an  education.  Today,  his  induc- 
tion Into  the  South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame  is 
not  the  culmination  of  a  remarkable  life  in 
our  time,  but  an  expression  of  love  and 
honor  for  the  people  of  this  sUte  from  a 
public  servant  who  has  a  lot  of  important 
work  left  to  do. 

His  inexhaustible  reserves  of  grace,  princi- 
ple, and  energy  will,  I  am  confident,  carry 
him  through  many  more  years  of  public 
service  for  which  South  Carolina  and  the 
United  States  arc  grateful  beyond  my  abili- 
ty of  expression. 

Thank  you  very,  very  much  for  allowing 
me  to  participate. 

REMARKS  BY  MR.  ROBERT  PRYOR.  PRESIDENT  OP 
the  SOUTH  CAROLINA  HALL  OP  PAME 

Senator  Thurmond,  a  grateful  sUte  Is 
honored  today  to  present  you,  on  behalf  of 
the  Board  of  Tnistees  of  the  South  Carolina 
Hall  of  Fame,  for  induction  into  this  Hall  In 
recognition  of  all  that  you  have  done  for 
our  sUte  and  our  nation. 

RESPONSE  OP  SENATOR  THURMOND 

Mr.  vice  President,  Secretary  Edwards. 
Congressman  Spence,  Congressman  Camp- 
bell. Congressman  Napier.  Mrs.  Hartnett. 
Mayor  Ficken.  Mayor  Saleeby,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Hirsch,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Hall  of  Fame.  Dr.  Compton,  Mr. 
Shafto,  Mr.  Workman,  Dr.  Atchley,  Oen. 
Akers.  Col.  Nevers,  and  other  Distinguished 
OuesU.  Members  of  My  Family,  Ladies  and 
Oentlemen: 

It  is  a  great  honor  and  a  very  humbling 
experience  for  me  to  be  inducted  into  the 
South  Carolina  Hall  of  Fame.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  for  according 
me  this  honor. 

To  all  of  the  people  who  have  been  in- 
volved with  this  ceremony,  I  extend  heart- 
felt gratitude.  To  the  able  and  busy  Vice 
President.  I  extend  a  special  thanks  for 
taking  time  out  of  his  arduous  schedule  to 
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participate  in  this  ceremony.  His  presence 
here  today  is  a  personal  favor  to  me,  which 
I  exceedingly  appreciate;  however,  it  Is  more 
than  that— it  is  a  tribute  to  the  entire  SUte 
of  South  Carolina  to  have  the  second  high- 
est officer  in  our  land  present  on  this  auspi- 
cious occasion.  The  Hall  of  Fame  is  really  a 
memorial  to  this  SUte  and  the  noble  quali- 
ties which  she  passes  to  her  citizens.  Of 
course,  we  are  pleased  that  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent has  taken  this  opportunity  to  renew 
his  roots  here  in  South  Carolina,  where  the 
people  hold  him  in  such  high  esteem,  along 
with  President  Reagan. 

As  I  gave  thought  to  the  honor  of  being 
selected  to  Join  those  outstanding  South 
Carolinians  who  had  previously  been  chosen 
for  the  Hall  of  Fame,  I  reviewed  again  their 
lives  and  accomplishmenU.  I  realised  that, 
although  each  one  of  them  had  many  desir- 
able qualities  and  noUble  achievemenU.  a 
common  thread  runs  through  all  their  lives. 
This  significant  and  shared  quality  Is  con- 
cern for  others. 

Each  person  now  in  the  Hall  of  Fame  has 
brought  pride  to  our  great  SUte  and  to  our 
Nation  because  of  beneficial  and  distin- 
guished service  to  humanity— whether  It 
was  helping  to  win  or  preserve  independ- 
ence for  our  new  Nation,  or  redefining 
American  democracy  in  our  Republic  and 
under  our  Constitution,  or  making  scientific 
breakthroughs  to  elevate  mankind. 

It  Is  most  appropriate  that  persons  like 
these  have  been  honored  because  I  have 
always  felt  that  service  to  mankind  is  one  of 
the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  a  life 
well  spent.  This  principle  of  public  service 
has  long  been  a  hallmark  of  South  Carolin- 
ians. The  history  of  our  State  Is  replete  with 
examples  of  those  who  have  given  unselfish- 
ly of  themselves  In  service  to  others. 

Throughout  my  life.  I,  too.  have  attempt- 
ed to  live  by  the  principle  of  helping  others. 
Now,  to  be  selected  to  ioln  the  distinguished 
members  of  the  Hall  of  Fame  is  one  of  the 
greatest  honors  that  has  ever  been  bestowed 
on  this  country  boy  who  was  bom  In  the  red 
clay  hUU  of  Edgefield  County.  It  U  especial- 
ly meaningful  to  me  to  be  inducted  today 
along  with  James  F.  Byrnes,  who  was  a  true 
public  servant  in  the  finest  tradition  of  that 
term. 

The  Book  of  Proverbs  (18:13)  contains 
these  words.  "Before  honor  Is  humility." 
The  honor  of  Joining  this  select  group  of 
South  Carolinians,  in  the  presence  of  my 
famUy  and  friends.  Is  a  moat  humbling  expe- 
rience. There  can  be  no  greater  honor  for  a 
public  servant  than  to  have  hU  efforts 
deemed  worthy  by  the  people  who  have 
chosen  him  to  serve  them  and  for  whom  he 
has  the  greatest  respect. 

On  this  occasion  of  my  Induction  into  the 
Hall  of  Fame,  I  reaffirm  my  commitment  to 
this  principle  of  service  to  others  and  pledge 
to  you  that  I  shall  continue,  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  serve  the  public  and  my  fel- 
lowman  with  dedication  and  Integrity,  so  as 
to  bring  honor  to  the  finest  SUte  in  the 
Nation— yours  and  mine— South  Carolina. 

Address  sy  Senator  Strom  Tmurmoho  iR- 
SCi  at  the  South  Caxouna  Hall  op  Fame 
LuRCHCON,  Myrtle  Beach  CoitvnrnoN 
Corm,  Mtrtlb  Beach,  B.C..  January  7, 
1M2, 12:30  p.m. 

Mayor  Ficken,  Mayor  Saleeby,  Mr.  Pryor, 
Mr.  Hirsch,  Members  of  the  Board  of  Trust- 
ees of  the  Hall  of  Fame,  Dr.  Compton.  Mr. 
Shafto.  Mr.  Workman.  Dr.  Atchley.  Mr.  Lee. 
Oen.  Akers,  Col.  Nevers,  and  other  Distin- 
guished OuesU,  Members  of  My  Family, 
Ladies  and  Oentlemen: 
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Earlier  today,  I  had  the  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  gratitude  to  all  of  those  who  have 
been  involved  with  these  induction  ceremo- 
nies. This  is  certainly  one  of  the  greatest 
honors  that  I  have  ever  received,  and  I  am 
glad  that  all  of  you  could  be  here  to  share 
in  this  event. 

I  hope  that  you  will  permit  me  to  take  a 
few  moments  this  afternoon  to  discuss 
something  which  I  feel  is  very  important.  I 
would  like  to  speak  to  you  briefly  about  the 
rich  heritage  of  South  Carolina  and  the 
need  to  pass  along  an  appreciation  of  her 
history  of  future  generations. 

The  Roman  orator  Cicero  once  wrote.  "To 
be  ignorant  of  what  happened  before  you 
were  bom  is  to  be  ever  a  child.  For  what  is 
man's  lifetime  unless  the  memory  of  past 
events  is  woven  with  those  of  earlier  times." 
This  directive  to  respect  and  leam  from  the 
past  is  one  which  the  citlsens  of  this  SUte 
have  \onz  obeyed.  We,  as  South  Carolinians, 
have  a  special  sense  of  history.  From  chUd- 
hood,  each  of  us  has  been  steeped  in  the 
heritage  of  our  SUte.  We  have  an  ingrained 
knowledge  of  the  contributions  which  our 
SUte  has  made  to  the  development  of  this 
Nation. 

As  we  have  studied  history,  we  have  de- 
lighted in  the  exploiu  of  Francis  Marion, 
the  "Swamp  Fox."  and  in  the  courage  ex- 
hibited by  Thomas  W.  Sumter,  the  "Oame- 
cock."  We  recall  the  crucial  battles  of 
King's  Mountain,  Cowpens.  EuUw  Springs. 
Camden,  Ninety-Six,  Sullivan's  Island  and 
others,  and  the  significant  part  they  played 
in  turning  apparent  defeat  into  victory  for 
the  colonisU  and  paving  the  way  for  Com- 
wallis'  surrender  at  Yorktown.  We  have  re- 
lived the  great  debates  of  the  last  century, 
when  the  opposing  sides  were  led  by  two  of 
our  own.  Andrew  Jackson  and  John  C.  Cal- 
houn; and  when  one  of  our  own,  the  pro- 
found Robert  Y.  Hayne.  clashed  with  the 
distinguished  Daniel  Webster.  We  have  ad- 
mired the  unyielding  devotion  and  patriot- 
Ism  of  Wade  Hampton,  and  we  have  felt  per- 
sonally Involved  in  the  leadership  role  of 
James  F.  Bymes.  Today,  we  view  the  accom- 
plishments of  South  Carolinians  like  astro- 
naut Charles  Duke  with  a  sense  of  shared 
pride. 

Oenerations  of  South  Carolinians  have 
gained  a  luiowledge  of  our  State  from  par- 
enU  and  teachers,  and  have  had  their  un- 
derstanding of  that  Mstory  broadened  by 
the  works  of  noted  historians  like  David 
Duncan  Wallace  and  Mary  Sinuns  Ollphant. 
But  we  South  Carolinians  have  learned 
more  than  facts,  dates  and  names:  we  have 
also  been  Imbued  with  a  deep  sense  of  tradi- 
tion. Tradition  Is  the  living  fabric  of  history, 
the  binding  which  reaches  from  our  fore- 
bears through  us  to  our  children.  Yes. 
South  Carolinians  are  traditionalists,  but 
this  does  not  mean  that  our  idess  are  mired 
in  the  past.  Instead.  It  means  that  we  are 
devoted  to  those  great  principles  of  patriot- 
ism, integrity,  duty  and  compassion,  which 
have  stood  the  test  of  time. 

Because  we  have  been  so  fortunate  to  re- 
ceive this  legacy,  we  must  do  all  that  we  can 
to  preserve  the  historical  values  of  our 
SUte.  As  you  may  know,  I  recently  donated 
my  public  papers  and  memorabilia  to  my 
alma  mater.  Clemson  University.  Although 
several  institutions  ouUide  South  Carolina 
had  expressed  interest  in  these  papers,  I  felt 
that  It  was  Important  that  these  materials 
be  accessible  to  the  people  of  this  SUte.  be- 
cause they  are  the  product  of  my  efforts  to 
serve  them.  I  believe  that  Clemson  is  firmly 
committed  to  using  these  materials  in  a 
maimer   that   will   benefit   the   people   of 
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South  Carolina,  and  I  hope  that  these 
papers  will  contribute  to  a  heightened  inter- 
est in  the  history  of  our  State. 

Of  course,  this  audience  is  vividly  aware  of 
history  and  the  need  to  pass  its  lessons  to 
future  generations.  All  of  those  associated 
with  the  Hall  of  Fame  and  the  members  of 
the  Historical  Districts  are  to  be  commend- 
ed for  their  efforts  to  encourage  an  appre- 
ciation of  our  history.  I  hope  that  you  will 
never  lose  your  enthusiasm  for  preserving 
the  rich  history  of  our  State  or  your  zeal  for 
propelling  us  to  even  greater  attainments  in 
the  years  ahead. 

I  know  that  all  of  you  here  today  will  join 
me  in  a  rededication  to  preserving  the  herit- 
age of  South  Carolina  and  to  fulfilling  the 
historical  role  destiny  holds  for  her.  If  we 
are  successful  in  passing  on  our  heritage 
and  aspirations,  future  generations  of  South 
Carolinians  will  display  the  same  patriot- 
Ism,  integrity,  and  compassion  poss^sed  by 
those  distinguished  inductees  of  this  Hall  of 
Fame  whom  I  am  honored  to  join  today.* 


CX3NPUSION  CITED  IN  DIETARY 
GUIDELINES 


HON.  COOPER  EVANS 

OP  IOWA 
III  THE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

ThundLay,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  EVANS  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Spealcer. 
both  producers  and  consumers  are  ex- 
pressing concern  and  frustration  over 
the  June  16  release  of  a  report  by  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences  relating 
to  dietary  recommendations. 

It  appears  the  report  is  based  on 
something  other  than  recent  scientific 
data. 

Yesterday  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Depart- 
ment Operations,  Research  and  For- 
eign Agriculture,  on  which  I  am  privi- 
leged to  serve,  held  a  Joint  hearing 
with  a  subcommittee  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Science  and  Technology.  It  was 
the  first  of  what  I  suspect  and  hope 
will  be  a  series  of  hearings  to  look  into 
the  questions  raised  by  this  latest 
report. 

One  of  the  most  respected  meat  in- 
dustry groups  in  the  Nation,  the 
American  Meat  Institute,  has  written 
to  Secretaries  Bloclc  and  Schweilcer  ap- 
prising them  of  seemingly  conflicting 
statements  by  the  National  Academy 
of  Sciences  on  the  topic  of  food  safety. 
I  am  enclosing  with  these  remarks  a 
copy  of  that  letter  which  is  signed  by 
Manly  Molpus,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Meat  Institute. 

The  letter  follows: 

AimicAN  Meat  Institute, 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  18.  1982. 
Mr.  Jom  R.  Block. 
Secretary,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Richard  S.  Schweikex, 
Secretary,     Department     of    Health     and 
Human  Services,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secretary:  Because  of  your 
leadership  role  in  the  development  of  this 
country's  health  and  nutrition  policies,  we 
thought  it  crucial  that  you  be  made  aware 
of  the  publication  this  week  of  a  National 
Academy  of  Sciences  committee  report  link- 
ing diet  and  cancer. 
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This  rtpori  is  likely  to  mislead  the  Ameri- 
can public  by  making  specific  dietary  recom- 
mendati#ns  that  are  inconsistent  with  con- 
clusions of  other  NAS  committees.  It  is 
ironic  tllat  this  committee's  recommenda- 
tions are  based  not  on  independent  scientif- 
ic reseanh  but  represent,  instead,  merely  a 
summary  of  current  information  on  diet  and 
nutritiorf.  much  of  which  information 
formed  the  basis  for  the  earlier,  contrary 
NAS  reports. 

The  rfcent  NAS  report.  Diet,  Nutrition 
and  Cancer,  embodies  "Interim  Ouidelines" 
recommending,  among  other  things,  that 
Americafis  eat  less  food  high  in  saturated 
and  unsaturated  fats  (including,  for  exam- 
ple, fatt^  cuts  of  meat),  and  eat  very  little 
salt-cureii.  salt-pickled  and  smoked  foods 
(includiqg.  for  example,  sausages,  ham, 
bacon,  bt>logna  and  hot  dogs).  The  "Interim 
Guidelines"  draw  profound  conclusions  with 
respect  |o  the  potential  relationship  of  the 
consumption  of  fats  and  nitrites  to  the  inci- 
dence of{  cancer.  This  is  notwithstanding  of 
the  committee's  own  concession,  indeed  dis- 
claimer, Ithat  "there  are  not  enough  data  to 
specify  vhat  percentage  of  cancer  risks  can 
be  attritaited  to  diet  or  how  much  improved 
diets  might  lower  these  risks." 

Contra-y  to  the  bold  conclusions  of  this 
informatton-gathering  committee,  both  the 
National  Research  Council  and  the  Food 
and  Nutrition  Board  of  the  National  Acade- 
my of  S<>iences.  having  engaged  in  extensive 
scientifie  research  regarding  the  potential 
health  i}nplications  of  fat  and  nitrite  con- 
sumptioa.  have  published  statements  in 
total  disagreement  with  this  week's  an- 
nouncenient.  The  Food  and  Nutrition 
Board,  wjhich  has  served  as  the  major  source 
of  nutriljion  leadership  in  the  United  States 
since  IMl,  reported  in  1980  that  "...  in  the 
absence  pf  evidence  of  a  causal  relationship 
between  the  macronutrients  of  the  diet 
(such  asj  protein  and  fat)  and  cancer,  there 
is  no  bails  for  making  recommendations  to 
modify  ihe  proportions  of  these  macronu- 
trients  ii  the  American  diet  at  this  time." 

Further,  a  1981  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences stady  on  nitrite,  "The  Health  Effects 
of  Nitrate,  Nitrite,  and  N-Nitroso  Com- 
pounds," requested  by  your  Departments, 
revealed)  that  the  greatest  source  of  dietary 
nitrites  Is  vegetables,  with  cured  meats  con- 
taining aiuch  less,  and  that  cured  meats  ac- 
count fdr  "only  a  small  proportion  of  the 
total  e]^>oaure  to  nitrosamines,"  and  that 
"the  eliiiination  of  nitrite  from  meat  would 
have  little  impact  on  human  health."  Yet, 
this  week's  report  strongly  endorses  in- 
creased vegetable  consumption  aind  de- 
creased consumption  of  processed  meats. 

We  are  concerned  that  a  committee 
clothed  jwith  the  credibility  of  the  National 
Academ)'  of  Sciences  would  make  unequivo- 
cal and  drastic  dietary  recommendations  on 
the  basis  of  worn  or  inconclusive  evidence 
which  otily  adds  to  consumer  confusion  and 
uncerta^ty. 

We  wlnted  you  to  be  aware  of  the'  diverse 
opinion^  held  by  the  scientific  community 
and  ourjbelief  that  the  report  in  no  way  rep- 
resents :a  consensus  of  scientific  thought 
and  should  not  be  reflected  in  any  govern- 
ment dietary  policies. 
Sincerely, 

C.  Manly  Molpus, 

PresidenLm 


WHO 


June  24, 1982 


NEEDS  A  UBRARY 


H^N.  PAUL  SIMON 

OP  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HbUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thu  nday.  June  24,  1982 


Mr.  Speaker,  a  library 
for  every  commimity.  In 
is    a    small    community 
and  there  is  a  mimeo- 
p^blication  there  edited  by 
which  contains  an  excel- 
"Who  Needs  a  Library?" 
[n  that  editorial  is  this  sen- 


•  Mr.  SIMpN. 
is  essentia] 
my    distric  I 
called  Mak^nda, 
graphed 
John  Nannie 
lent  editorifU 

Included 
tence: 

If  one  chil^  in  this  town,  male  or  female, 
picks  up  a  b(}ok  and  Is  inspired  by  that  book 
to  become  a  doctor,  scientist,  or  jurist,  then 
that  is  reason  enough  to  keep  the  library 
open.  I 

I  heartiljij  concur.  And  the  efforts  of 
those  in  this  administration  and  else- 
where who  want  to  save  money  by 
les  simply  do  not  under- 
iportance  that  such  inspi- 


closing  libr 

stand  the 

ration  can  1 

The  artic 


follows: 
io  Needs  a  Lurary? 


Give  me  one  good  reason  why  Makanda 
should  -have  a  library.  Does  anyone  use  the 
library?  Dolly  Colson  has  spent  a  lot  of  time 
in  the  library  just  in  case  someone  did  come 
in  ...  to  ask  {directions  to  the  park  or  some- 
thing. After  kll.  thta  to  Makanda.  who  in  Ma- 
kanda reads^  Do  you?  Do  your  children?  Did 
you  know  tnat  there  is  a  library  in  Ma- 
kanda? I 

Well,  Makanda  does  have  a  library  and  a 
few  people  qo  use  it.  Mrs.  Dolly  Colson  has 
volunteered  a  lot  of  her  time  to  the  library 
to  keep  it  open.  The  sad  truth  here  is  that 
Mrs.  Colson  has  a  family  to  care  for  and  she 
cannot  continue  to  devote  all  of  her  time  to 
the  library.  She  needs  some  help.  Mrs. 
Elaine  Ross  has  volunteered  to  help  her.  but 
she  too  has  a  family  to  care  for  and  more 
help  Is  neec^d.  If  you  have  a  few  hours  a 
week  you  can  spare,  then  how  about  lending 
these  ladies  a  hand  at  the  library. 

The  Shawaee  Library  System,  from  whom 
we  borrow  books,  does  not  continue  forever 
in  useless  eiideavors.  In  short,  if  we  don't 
use  it  we  losf  it. 

Never  min^  giving  me  one  good  reason  for 
keeping  the ,  library  open— I  shall  give  you 
one.  If  onei  child  in  this  town,  male  or 
female,  picks  up  a  book  and  is  inspired  by 
that  book  ti  become  a  doctor,  scientist,  or 
Jurist,  then  Ithat  is  reason  enough  to  keep 
the  library  oben. 

Give  Dolly  Colson  or  Elaine  Ross  a  call 
and  volunteer  to  help.  If  you  can't  help— at 
least  let  theai  know  you  care.* 


PROFESSIONAL  ETHICS:  A  LAW 
SfXJDENT'S  VIEWS 


HW.  JACK  F.  KEMP 

OP  NEW  YORK 

IN  THE  House  op  representatives 

Thursday,  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  KEMP.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
have  at  spme  point  faced  the  chal- 


lenge  of 
and   our 


choosing   between    honesty 
>wn    interest.    One   of   my 
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former  staffers.  Bemd  Heinze.  who  is 
now  editor  in  chief  of  the  Temple  Uni- 
versity School  of  Law  legal  magazine, 
the  Journal,  has  written  a  moving  edi- 
torial which  takes  a  law  student's  view 
of  this  problem. 

His  editorial  tells  the  actual  story  of 
a  student  at  the  Temple  University 
School  of  Law  who  turned  himself  in 
after  receiving  a  higher  grade  on  his 
transcript  than  he  had  actually  re- 
ceived on  the  final  exam.  As  Bemd 
Heinze  very  rightly  argues,  "It  is  our 
personal  sense  of  morality  which  dic- 
tates to  us  the  precepts  of  public 
reason,  and  teaches  us  to  act  according 
to  the  rules  of  our  own  judgment  and 
not  to  behave  inconsistently  with  our 
own  sense  of  integrity  and  personal 
pride." 

I   commend   this   excellent  and   in- 
sightful editorial  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues. 
The  article  follows: 

Law  School  Ethics 
As  law  students,  we  often  discuss  ethical 
questions  and  resolve  hypotheticals  primari- 
ly from  an  adversarial  point  of  view.  Our 
future  roles  as  staunch  advocates  for  our  cli- 
ent's position  must  have  a  foundation  of 
justifiable  considerations  made  within  the 
letter,  and  hopefully  the  spirit  of  the  Code 
of  Professional  Responsibility. 

Such  debates  are  useful  in  that  they  allow 
us  to  better  appreciate  the  strengths  of  one 
another's  arguments,  and  for  the  reason 
that  such  important  matters  should  not 
have  to  be  considered  initially  when  one  en- 
counters an  ethical  problem  in  practice.  We 
are  fortunate  in  that  the  law  school  Honor 
Code,  as  well  as  the  introduction  to  Trial 
Advocacy  and  Professional  Res|)onsibility 
courses,  provide  guidance  in  approaching 
these  dilemmas.  Most  professors  will  at  one 
time  or  another  also  pose  such  hypotheti- 
cals.  which  impress  upon  us  the  importance 
of  comporting  ourselves  honestly  and  ethi- 
cally at  all  times. 

As  students,  we  have  an  additional  obliga- 
tion to  teach  ourselves  that  the  ethical 
divide,  the  so  called  "murky  line  between 
right  and  wrong."  Is  never  to  be  over- 
stepped. And  that  if  we  are  to  err.  then  we 
must  err  on  the  side  of  doing  what  our  con- 
sciences tell  us  is  right.  Former  Lawyering 
Process  Instructor  Alfred  A.  Porro.  Jr.  once 
explained,  in  unmistakably  strong  terms 
that  "a  lawyer's  own  standards  of  morality, 
integrity  and  honesty  must  be  greater  than 
those  codified  in  the  Code  of  Ethics."  in 
light  of  the  "disappearance"  of  law  texU 
and  notebooks  within  the  school  during  the 
past  year,  one  wonders  what  we  are  teach- 
ing ourselves.  Typically,  one  hears  of  such 
reports  and  despairs.  After  all,  we  are  to  be 
lawyers,  entrmted  with  the  community's 
confidence  and  the  lives  and  property  of  our 
clients. 

Recently,  however,  we  heard  the  story  of 
a  student  who  had  to  deal  with  the  ethical 
problem  of  an  ambiguity  in  a  grade  he  had 
received.  The  outcome  gave  us  a  feeling  not 
of  despair,  but  of  encouragement.  The  stu- 
dent received  a  copy  of  his  official  tran- 
script, and  noticed  that  the  grade  was  one 
letter  higher  than  that  recorded  on  the 
exam,  which  he  had  seen  earlier.  The  stu- 
dent approached  the  professor  to  resolve 
the  dilemma  and  was  told  that  the  tran- 
script was  wrong— the  lower  grade  was  cor- 
rect, and  the  transcript  was  changed.  Had 
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he  not  come  forward,  the  error  would  not 
have  been  discovered. 

It  would  probably  not  be  far  fetched  to 
predict,  that  confronted  with  the  same 
problem,  a  number  of  us  would  have  let  the 
error  go  unnoticed  and  would  have  resolved 
the  dispute  to  our  own  benefit.  There  are, 
after  all,  many  (xxasions  in  law  school 
where  following  tireless  hours  of  effort  we 
still  manage  to  miss  grasping  ahold  of  the 
elusive  "brass  ring."  Should  not  arbitrary 
errors  in  our  favor  be  overlooked  to  counter- 
balance the  presumed  wrongs? 

In  answering  this  question,  let  us  state 
two  important,  yet  often  forgotten  truths: 
In  our  attendance  at  law  school,  we  have 
been  afforded  the  opportunity  to  learn  the 
tools  of  a  trade  that  will  allow  us  to  shape 
and  thereby  further  public  policy.  This  ex- 
perience is  certain  to  yield  immeasurable 
benefits  to  us  all  one  day,  and  we  should 
proceed  through  these  years  with  honesty 
and  integrity  if  we  are  to  enhance  the  pub- 
lic's perception  of  the  legal  profession.  Fur- 
ther, an  imprudent  act  by  one  member  of  a 
group  unfortunately  has  the  effect  of  cast- 
ing a  dark  shadow  upon  every  member  of 
that  group. 

Secondly,  like  the  student  and  his  grade, 
we  must  remember  that  ethical  questions 
must  be  answered,  first  and  foremost,  from 
within  the  higher  standard  of  our  own  con- 
sciences—and only  thereafter  with  guidance 
from  the  WTltten  rules. 

Most  importantly,  the  obligation  which 
we  owe  to  our  profession,  our  colleagues  and 
the  community  which  we  will  one  day  serve, 
may  be  transcended  only  by  the  obligation 
which  we  owe  to  ourselves.  For  if  one  falters 
in  the  execution  of  this  commitment,  the 
short  term  gain  one  may  feel  is  far  out- 
weighed by  the  long  term  loss  that  will  re- 
place it  sometime  in  the  future.  Eventually, 
we  must  all  answer  for  our  indiscretions. 

In  our  ordered  society,  there  is  no  right 
without  a  parallel  duty.  It  is  our  personal 
sense  of  morality  which  dictates  to  us  the 
precepts  of  public  reason,  and  teaches  us  to 
act  according  to  the  rules  of  our  own  judg- 
ment and  not  to  behave  Inconsistently  with 
our  own  sense  of  Integrity  and  personal 
pride.* 


THE  EFFECTS  OF  FEDERAL 
BUDGET  CUTS  ON  THE  ELDERLY 


HON.  BRUCE  F.  VENTO 

OP  M  iimnoTA 

in  the  hovsx  or  rkpriscmtatives 
Thunday,  June  24, 1982 
•  Mr.  VENTO.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday.  June  21,  I  had  the  privilege 
of  chairing  a  field  hearing  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Services  of  the 
House  Select  Committee  on  Aging  in 
Minneapolis.  The  subcommittee  trav- 
eled to  Minneapolis  in  order  to  hear 
from  mayors  attending  the  50th 
annual  convention  of  the  U.S.  Confer- 
ence of  Mayors  about  the  effect  of 
Federal  budget  cuU  on  city  services 
for  the  elderly.  What  we  heard  was 
very  disturbing.  Programs  for  the  el- 
derly are  suffering  from  the  Reagan 
budget  cuts,  and  our  Nation's  senior 
citizens  are  worried  about  their  future. 

Because  two-thirds  of  our  Nation's 
senior  citizens  live  in  urban  areas,  the 
Nation's  mayors  are  in  one  of  the  best 
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positions  to  inform  Congress  about  the 
impacts  of  Federal  cuts  and  adminis- 
trative changes  on  the  elderly.  The 
mayors,  like  other  officials  in  local 
government,  understand  well  the 
effect  of  funding  cuts  on  people  be- 
cause they  administer  and  oversee  the 
local  programs  which  deliver  the 
needed  services.  We  develop  the  policy 
vehicles  here  in  Washington,  but  the 
mayors  are  in  charge  where  the 
rubber  meets  the  road. 

At  the  U.S.C.M.  Convention  in  Min- 
neapolis, the  subcommittee  heard  tes- 
timony from  10  mayors,  representing 
both  large  and  small  cities  from  across 
the  country.  While  local  conditions 
differ  in  each  city  represented,  and 
some  cities  are  coping  with  Federal 
cuts  better  than  others,  the  mayors 
were  united  on  the  message  they  asked 
us  to  bring  back  to  Washington:  Fed- 
eral budget  cuts  are  hurting  services 
for  the  elderly,  and  any  further  social 
program  cuts  in  the  fiscal  year  1983 
budget  will  greatly  increase  the  diffi- 
culty senior  citizens  face. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Human  Serv- 
ices heard  from  three  panels  of 
mayors.  The  first  panel  was  made  up 
of  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  leaders 
including  the  current  president. 
Mayor  Helen  Boosalis  of  Lincoln. 
Nebr.,  and  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
conunittee  on  aging.  Mayor  Robert 
Buhai  of  Highland  Park,  lU.  The 
U.S.C.M.  leaders  gave  the  subcommit- 
tee an  overview  of  the  difficulties 
cities  face  in  trying  to  meet  a  growing 
demand  for  elderly  services  with  sub- 
stantially diminished  Federal  funding. 
They  reported  that  cities,  despite 
many  cases  of  innovative  management 
initiatives,  are  being  forced  to  cut  el- 
derly services.  Cities  are  not  making 
up  for  lost  Federal  funds  through  in- 
creased State,  county,  or  city  spend- 
ing. The  U.S.C.M.  leaders  also  urged 
the  subcommittee  U>  examine  ways  to 
allow  local  government  officials  to 
become  more  involved  in  decisions  on 
local  programs. 

The  second  panel  consisted  of 
mayors  representing  San  Antonio. 
Nashville.  Phoenix.  Toledo,  and  Sche- 
nectady. N.Y.  These  mayors  reviewed 
the  situation  facing  the  elderly  popu- 
lation in  their  own  communities  and 
tried  to  give  the  subcommittee  an  idea 
of  actions  they  were  taking  to  meet 
seniors'  needs  more  efficiently.  Prom 
the  testimony  presented,  it  was  obvi- 
ous that  each  city  faces  unique  prob- 
lems of  its  own  which  help  shape  its 
response  to  Federal  budget  cuts.  For 
example.  Toledo  and  Schenectady  are 
both  mediimi-sized  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion's industrial  belt  which  have  been 
plagued  by  exceptionally  high  unem- 
plojrment.  High  unemployment  has 
caused  local  tax  revenues  to  shrink, 
thus  adding  to  the  effects  of  cuts  in 
Federal  spending.  In  Toledo,  neither 
the  city.  State,  nor  local  private  sector 
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is  In  a  position  to  increase  outlays  to 
make  up  for  Federal  budget  cuts. 

In  San  Antonio,  according  to  BAayor 
Henry  Cisneros.  there  is  a  rapidly 
growing  minority  elderly  population, 
largely  women,  whose  income  re- 
sources are  insufficient  to  meet  basic 
needs.  Thus,  the  city  is  under  great 
pressure  to  expand  support  services 
needed  to  maintain  the  elderly  in  their 
later  years.  The  Federal  budget  cuts 
are  crippling  San  Antonio's  efforts  to 
help  its  own  people. 

Elven  in  Phoenix,  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  and  most  prosperous  cities  of 
the  Sunbelt,  Federal  budget  cuts  have 
resulted  in  reduced  services.  While 
Phoenix  has  had  the  resources  to  cope 
better  than  most  other  cities.  Mayor 
Margaret  Hance  noted  that  local  agen- 
cies are  at  "bare  bones  budgets"  and 
said  serious  problems  will  result  if 
there  are  further  Federal  cutbacks. 
She  noted  Phoenix's  problems  have 
been  exacerbated  by  a  senior  popula- 
tion which  grew  44  percent  between 
1970  and  1980. 

The  final  panel  testif  jring  before  the 
subcommittee  was  made  up  of  Mayor 
George  Latimer  of  St.  Paul.  Mayor 
Don  Fraser  of  Miimeapolis,  Jane 
Whiteside  of  the  metropolitan  council, 
Ann  Long  of  the  Wilder  Foundation, 
and  Daphne  Krause  of  the  Minneapo- 
lis Age  and  Opportunity  Center. 
Mayors  Fraser  and  Latimer  directed 
their  comments  to  the  growing  senior 
population  in  the  Twin  Cities  area  and 
explained  for  the  subcommittee  some 
of  the  difficult  reductions  that  have 
been  made  locally  as  a  result  of  less 
Federal  support.  These  include:  Cut- 
ting subsidies  for  special  senior  fares 
on  MTC  buses;  eliminating  security 
guards  in  senior  high  rises:  and  reduc- 
ing nursing  services.  Jane  Whiteside, 
who  directs  Twin  Cities  area  aging 
programs  for  the  metropolitan  council, 
strongly  criticized  the  Reagan  admin- 
istration's  reduction  in  title  XX  social 
service  funds  in  particular.  Title  XX 
funds  are  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
State  to  fund  a  variety  of  social  pro- 
grams for  the  elderly.  She  said  further 
Federal  cuts  could  undermine  the 
strong  public-private  relationship  that 
now  exists  in  the  delivery  of  Twin 
Cities  aging  services  and  cripple  the 
active  volunteer  network. 

Daphne  Krause  and  Ann  Long,  both 
of  whom  represent  nonprofit  service 
delivery  and  advocacy  groups,  put  the 
budget  cut  problems  into  human 
terms.  Daphne  Krause  told  the  sub- 
committee that  "the  elderly  are  scared 
and  are  losing  faith  in  the  Federal 
Oovemment's  commitment  to  provide 
assistance,  particularly  for  health 
care."  She  criticized  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  floating  trial  balloons 
and  attempting  to  hide  its  true  inten- 
tions. She  said  that  if  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration wants  to  cut  benefits  to 
the  elderly,  "then  they  should  be  open 
and  accountable  *  *  *  and  stop  saying 
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it  won't  hurt  the  elderly,  because  it 
will  anq  has."  Ann  Long  echoed  these 
sentiments  and  noted  that  "while  vol- 
untarisi^  is  the  Wilder  Foundation's 
lifeblood,  in  no  way  can  it  be  seen  as  a 
quick  fik  for  budgetary  problems.  Fed- 
eral money  is  also  essential." 

I  thfnk  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  (Services  was  very  fortunate  to 
have  thle  opportunity  to  look  in  depth 
at  the  oTfect  of  Federal  budget  cuts  on 
elderly  services  in  the  Twin  Cities.  We 
are  ble^d  with  one  of  the  most  com- 
prehensive and  sophisticated  systems 
of  senior  social  services  in  the  Nation. 
Our  seivices  are  also  nm  by  capable 
and  caring  professionals  who  have  the 
best  int  erests  of  the  people  they  serve 
at  hean  .  I  luiow  that  the  testimony  we 
receive<  from  the  Twin  Cities  panel 
will  be  ( if  great  help  to  the  subcommit- 
tee. 

1  KX  AOIltO  COMMimS  SUBVKY 

In  conjunction  with  the  field  hear- 
ing at  I  lie  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors 
Conven  ion.  the  House  Aging  Commit- 
tee als(  I  conducted  a  survey  of  105 
cities  lationwide  on  the  effects  of 
budget  cuts  on  city  programs  for  the 
elderly.  I  had  the  opportunity  to  re- 
lease the  results  of  this  important 
survey  $,t  the  hearing  in  Minneapolis. 

The  results  of  the  Aging  Committee 
Survey  are  revealing.  For  most  of  us 
who  seive  on  the  committee,  they  only 
confinned  what  we  already  expected 
was  hafpening.  Most  importantly,  the 
survey  1  results  show  that  cities  are 
indeed  Ifeeling  the  effect  of  FMeral 
social  program  cuts.  Almost  three- 
quarteit— 72  percent— of  those  cities 
responoing  to  the  survey,  which  was 
conducted  in  May,  reported  that 
budget  I  cuts  have  had  a  significant 
impact  on  services  for  the  elderly. 

The  survey  aiso  gave  us  an  idea  of 
what  local  services  to  the  elderly  are 
most  effected  in  Federal  funding  cuts. 
Unfortunately,  the  programs  hardest 
hit  appear  to  be  those  which  allow  the 
elderly  to  maintain  a  modest  degree  of 
self-sufficiency.  Three-quarters  of  the 
cities  sarveyed  noted  that  senior  hous- 
ing programs,  transportation  and 
social  services,  and  employment  oppor- 
tunitiea  programs  were  being  curtailed 
or  cut  ^ack. 

The  I  survey  results  indicate  that 
cities  afe  not  adjusting  easily  to  signif- 
icant losses  of  Federal  funds.  Less 
than  19  percent  of  the  cities  surveyed 
said  thit  other  funds,  private  or  other- 
wise, h^  become  available  to  make  up 
for  los^  in  programs  like  senior  hous- 
ing, senior  employment,  or  health 
serviced.  In  fact,  cities  responding  to 
our  su^ey  indicated  that  not  only  are 
they  nbt  making  up  for  losses  of  Fed- 
eral funds,  many  are  also  losing  other 
support.  Three-quarters  of  the  cities 
reported  losses  of  State  funds,  and 
one-ha|f  indicated  losses  of  city  or 
countyifunds. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  were 
among!  the  cities  covered  in  the  Aging 
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Committee  T  survey.  Both  cities  said 
Federal  cuts  have  had  a  significant 
impact,  ana  both  listed  senior  housing, 
transportation,  legal  services,  and 
senior  employment  as  the  hardest  hit 
programs.  Neither  city  indicated  suc- 
cess in  maUng  up  for  lost  Federal 
funds  through  increased  appropria- 
tions of  State,  county,  or  city  reve- 
nues. 

I  have  enclosed  for  the  Rccoro  a 
short  sumn  ary  of  the  Aging  Commit- 
tee findings ; 

HiOMUORTS  OP  Natioitwide  SnKVZY  OP 
Cmn  OM  \  MS  Impact  op  Buooct  Cuts  on 
Urbam  Eui  rlt 

In  May  ol  1M3.  the  Subcommittee  on 
Human  Servfees  of  the  House  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Ag  nc  commiasloned  a  nationwide 
opinion  survey  of  105  cities  in  order  to 
anen  the  im  pact  of  Federal  budget  cutx  on 
city  servioes  I  or  the  elderly. 

The  survey  results  show  ttiat  federal 
budget  cuts  and  idministrative  chances 
liave  hurt  city  services  for  the  elderly:  72 
percent  reported  budget  cuts  have  had  a  sig- 
nificant Impact:  14  percent  reported  a  minor 
impact:  and  ll  percent  felt  that  it  was  too 
early  to  deteimine  the  full  impact. 

The  cities  indicated  that  the  impact  of 
cuts  has  be«  felt  most  in  programs  that 
allow  the  elderly  to  maintain  a  modest 
degree  of  sel^-suff iciency. 

Three  quaiters  of  the  cities  reported  a  sig- 
nificant imnact  on:  Senior  housing  pro- 
>rtation  services:  social  serv- 
iployment   opportunities   pro- 
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In  trying 


f  the  cities  reported  federal 
ad  forced  reductions  in:  Legal 
lome  care  programs:  nutrition 
weatherlxatlon  programs, 
assess  the  demand  for  senior 
housing  and  Ithe  ability  of  cities  to  respond 
to  that  demand,  the  subcommittee  found 
that:  Senior  demand  for  public  housing  has 
risen  over  tne  past  year  in  one-half  of  the 
cities:  so  percent  of  the  cities  said  that 
senior  housiig  programs  are  being  curtailed 
or  will  be  cut  back:  the  average  waiting  list 
for  units  In  {public  senior  citizen  buildings 
exceeds  available  units  by  a  factor  of  at 
least  3:1:  and  in  New  York  City,  according  to 
written  testfnony  submitted  by  Mayor  Ed 
Koch,  "the  average  waiting  list  for  public 
housing  is  18  years,  and  the  current  vacancy 
rate  for  lo4r  and  middle  income  private 
housing  is  2.)  percent." 

In  trying  to  assess  other  funding  sources 
for  elderly  programs,  the  survey  revealed 
that  local  senior  programs  are  also  being 
hurt  by  cuts  In  state,  county,  city  and  other 
public  fundtt  three-quarters  of  the  cities  re- 
ported significant  reduction  In  state  funds: 
over  one-hall  experienced  cuts  in  city  funds: 
nearly  45  percent  lost  county  funds:  and 
over  one-third  had  budget  cuts  from  other 
public  f  undii  ig  sources. 

Cities  are  not  finding  other  sources  of 
funding  to  replace  federal  money  lost 
through  budget  cuts:  Only  5  percent  of 
cities  have  found  other  funds  for  either 
senior  emplfiyment  and  legal  services  pro- 
grams: less  uian  10  percent  of  the  cities  in- 
dicated success  in  making  up  federal  cuts  in 
health  services,  housing  or  crime  and  safety 
programs;  a|id  cities  had  the  greatest  suc- 
cess in  making  up  federal  cuts  in  the  in- 
home  servio  s  area. 


The  Agihg 
firms  wha 


Committee  survey  con- 
most  of  us  already  knew. 
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The  Reagan  administration's  radical 
economic  agenda,  with  its  dramatic 
shift  from  social  programs  to  defense, 
is  hitting  home.  Local  services  for  the 
elderly  are  emerging  as  one  of  the 
early  casualties  because  neither 
States,  cities,  nor  private  sector 
sources  have  been  able  to  take  up  the 
slack  the  way  Ronald  Reagan  and 
David  Stockman  assured  us  they 
would. 

The  Reagan  economic  program  has 
put  a  double  whammy  on  America's 
urban  elderly.  It  has  always  been 
tough  to  be  elderly  and  live  in  America 
on  a  fixed  income.  But  now,  with  the 
Reagan  budget  cuts,  if  you're  both  old 
and  reliant  on  city  services,  it's  going 
to  be  doubly  tough.  Without  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  assist  the  cities, 
local  senior  services  are  going  to  be  cut 
back  further  or  in  some  cases  eliminat- 
ed. 

The  irony  of  Federal  budget  cuts  in 
programs  affecting  the  elderly  is  that 
they  are  occurring  at  a  time  when 
America's  older  population  is  dramati- 
cally increasing.  In  1900.  only  3  million 
or  4  percent  of  the  country's  popula- 
tion was  over  65.  By  1950.  the  number 
quadrupled  and  represented  8  percent 
of  the  total.  In  1980.  census  figures 
showed  24  million  elderly  Americans 
representing  11  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion. Thus,  while  the  total  U.S.  popu- 
lation has  grown  threefold  since  1900. 
the  elderly  population  has  grown 
eightfold. 

The  demand  for  special  social  pro- 
grams to  meet  the  needs  of  America's 
senior  citizens  is  great,  and  is  growing 
rapidly  as  our  country's  population 
continues  to  age.  I  think  it  is  unfair 
and  unrealistic  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  turn  its  back  on  this  grow- 
ing need.  The  aging  of  America  is  a  na- 
tional concern  and  it  should  )>e  ad- 
dressed through  distinctly  national 
policies. 

What  the  Reagan  budget  cuts  really 
mean  is  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  turning  its  back  on  the  needs  of  the 
elderly.  The  Reagan  administration  is 
asking  us  to  walk  away  from  the  Fed- 
eral commitment  to  senior  citizens 
first  made  by  Franltlin  Roosevelt  and 
expanded  on  by  every  President  since. 
The  administration  wants  us  to  abdi- 
cate the  responsibility  we  have  as- 
sumed since  the  1930's  and.  in  a  series 
of  bold  strokes,  shift  the  burden  of 
support  to  local  governments  which 
are  not  in  a  position  to  give  senior  pro- 
grams the  necessary  financial  support. 

Congress  should  not  renege  on  its 
commitment  to  support  the  social  pro- 
grams which  allow  the  elderly  to 
maintain  an  adequate  standard  of 
living  and  remain  modestly  independ- 
ent. We  must  maintain  support  for 
social  security,  a  time-tested  program 
which  provides  the  major  source  of 
income  for  America's  elderly  today. 
We  must  fight  to  prevent  further  ad- 
ministration cuts  in  essential  health- 
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care  benefits  under  medicare.  Con- 
gress must  continue  to  play  a  progres- 
sive role  in  helping  cities  and  States 
fund  the  social  services  which  allow 
senior  citizens  to  live  their  twilight 
years  in  dignity. 

I  intend  to  continue  doing  all  I  can 
to  insure  that  Congress  upholds  its 
commitments  to  Older  Americans.* 


CARIBBEAN  BASIN  INVESTMENT 
.     INCENTIVE  ACT 


HON.  RICHARD  T.  SCHULZE 

OP  PBTRSTLVAMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  June  24,  1992 
•  Mr.  SCHULZE.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
major  deterrent  to  investment  in 
many  developing  nations  is  the  danger 
of  loss  of  investment  due  to  changed 
political  conditions  and  other  risks  not 
normally  encoimtered  in  developed, 
stable,  industrialized  nations. 

Today  I  am  introducing  H.R.  6715. 
the  Caribbean  Basin  Investment  In- 
centive Act.  The  bill  will  provide  for  a 
credit  against  Federal  income  tax 
equal  to  30  percent  of  the  premiums 
paid  by  an  investor  for  qualifying  in- 
surance related  to  a  new  investment  in 
the  Caribbean  area. 

The  kinds  of  insurance  that  would 
qualify  would  Include  expropriation 
insurance,  inconvertibility  insurance, 
war  damage  and  other  political  risk  in- 
surance, and  currency  exchange  rate 
fluctuation  Insurance. 

I  believe  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment, through  this  tax  incentive,  can 
stimulate  investment  in  the  Caribbe- 
an. Jobs  will  be  created,  and  the  stand- 
ard of  living  of  our  neighbors  to  the 
south  will  improve.  Political  stability 
will  be  a  natural  byproduct. 

I  solicit  the  cosponsorshlp  of  my  col- 
leagues.* 


CORPORATE  TAX  LEASING 
LITTLE  HELP  FOR  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday.  Jufte  24, 1982 
•  Mr.  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  budget  resolution  has 
been  adopted  and  mandates  action  by 
the  tax  writing  committees  to  increase 
Federal  revenues,  it  aeemt  to  me  that 
another  hard  look  should  be  taken  at 
some  of  the  more  costly  features  of 
President  Reagan's  tax  act  to  see  if 
they  are  really  producing  the  results 
which  they  were  supposed  to  achieve. 
It  is  becoming  clear  that  one  of  the 
most  costly,  wasteful,  and  least  pro- 
ductive of  the  Reagan  tax  revisions  is 
corporate  tax  leasing,  whereby  firms 
with  insufficient  revenue  to  fully  uti- 
lize the  investment  tax  credits  and 
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other  tax  incentives  for  industry  are 
able  to  sell  their  tax  breaks  to  other 
companies.  The  concept  was  of  ques- 
tionable validity  even  as  applied  to  big 
business.  Now  it  is  apparent  that  it 
provides  hardly  any  benefit  to  small 
business,  and  that  small  businesses 
that  sold  their  tax  breaks  got  far  less 
than  the  big  sellers. 

The  Washington  Post  for  June  15. 
contained  a  story  by  Thomas  B.  Edsall 
highlighting  the  results  of  a  48-page 
study  by  the  Congressional  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Taxation  containing  some 
very  interesting  conclusions.  Among 
them  are  the  following: 

First.  Although  corporate  tax  sales 
were  designed  to  help  beleaguered 
firms,  such  highly  profitable  indus- 
tries as  petroleum  and  chemicals  are 
among  the  major  beneficiaries  of  the 
legislation. 

Second.  The  revenue  losses  to  the 
U.S.  Treasury  are  estimated  to  be 
$29.5  billion  through  1986. 

Third.  Tax  leasing  can  even  be  used 
by  foreign  corporations  and  govern- 
ments that  pay  no  U.S.  taxes,  even 
though  the  aim  was  to  encourage  in- 
vestment in  the  United  States. 

The  Joint  conunittee  also  foimd  that 
tax  leasing  makes  it  possible  for  com- 
panies to  make  investments  that  they 
would  otherwise  not  make  because  the 
profits  would  be  inadequate.  This  di- 
verts capital  from  investments  that 
are  economically  Justified  to  ones  that 
are  not.  and  thereby  actually  reduces 
economic  growth. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  repeal  corporate  tax  leas- 
ing and  replace  it  with  a  refimdable  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  so  that  to  the 
extent  that  corporate  earnings  are  in- 
sufficient to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the 
tax  credit,  the  corporation  would  re- 
ceive a  tax  refund  equal  to  the  unused 
balance  of  the  tax  credit.  This  avoids 
giving  huge  windfalls  to  companies 
that  do  not  make 'the  actual  invest- 
ment and  at  the  same  time  provides 
that  the  same  credit  will  be  available 
to  companies  large  and  small  without 
paying  a  premitun  to  companies  whose 
only  investment  is  "buying"  the  tax 
credit. 

The  full  text  of  the  Washington 

Post  article  follows  these  remarks: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post.  June  15.  1982) 

CoRPOKATi  Tax  Leasing  Called  Little  Help 

po>  Small  Busihessbs 

(By  Thomas  B.  Edsall) 

Corporate  tax  leasing,  one  of  the  most 
controversial  sections  of  the  1981  tax  act. 
provides  hardly  any  benefit  to  small  busi- 
ness, and  those  that  sold  their  tax  breaks 
got  far  less  than  big  sellers,  according  to  a 
study  by  the  Joint  Committee  on  Taxation. 

The  48-page  analysis  released  yesterday  in 
preparation  for  reconsideration  in  Congress 
of  the  leasing  provisions  made  these  points: 

Some  highly  profitable  and  taxpaying 
companies,  particularly  those  producing  oil 
and  coal,  are  selling  their  tax  breaks  on  new 
investments  to  be  able  to  capitalize  on  other 
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tax  provtsions,  particulkrly  percentage  de- 
pletion and  Intangible  drilling-cost  deduc- 
tions. Although  corporate  tax  sales  were  de- 
signed to  help  beleaguered  firms,  such 
highly  profitable  industries  as  petroleum 
and  chemicals  are  among  the  major  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  leglslatfon. 

The  revenue  losses  will  t>e  higher  than 
originally  anticipated  by  the  Treasury  Oe- 
partment.  Last  year,  the  Treasury  estimated 
that  corporate  tax  sales  through  leases 
would  result  in  the  loss  of  $3A.9  billion 
through  19M.  The  Joint  Committee  con- 
tended the  figure  would  be  $29.5  billion. 

Exemptions  in  the  law  allow  the  benefits 
of  corporate  tax  leasing  to  be  used  by  for- 
eign corporations  and  govenunents  tliat  pay 
no  U.S.  taxes,  despite  the  fact  that  the  goal 
was  to  encourage  domestic  investment— in 
effect,  a  subsidy. 

The  key  argument'  In  favor  of  corporate 
tax  leasing  Is  that  it  would  create  a  "level 
playing  field,"  eliminating  tax  advantages 
available  to  profit-making  companies  that 
are  unavailable  to  companies  that  pay  no 
taxes.  If  a  firm  pays  no  taxes,  accelerated 
depreciation  and  investment-tax-credit  ben- 
efits are  useless. 

The  Joint  Committee  found  that  for  firms 
that  expect  to  pay  taxes  In  the  near  future, 
this  argument  has  some  validity.  For  the 
firm  expecting  to  pay  no  taxes  for  a  long 
time,  however,  the  ability  to  sell  useless  tax 
breaks  makes  It  possible  to  make  Invest- 
ments that,  for  other  companies,  would  be 
rejected  because  the  profits  would  be  Inad- 
equate. 

The  nontaxable  firm  can  pay  (100  to  buy 
assets  ex[>ected  to  return  as  little  as  $88  and 
still  earn  Its  10  percent  rate  of  return  [from 
the  sale  of  tax  benefits].  To  the  extent  that 
capital  is  diverted  from  assets  that  will  earn 
8110  [the  amount  required  to  Justify  an  in- 
vestment for  a  profitable  company]  to  ones 
that  will  earn  only  888.  economic  growth 
will  suffer,  the  committee  staff  said: 

The  conclusion  that  small  businesses  do 
not  benefit  from  corporate  tax  leasing  can 
be  drawn  from  figures  describing  the  "effi- 
ciency" of  different-sized  transactions. 

Tax  sales  on  assets  worth  $100,000  or  less 
amounted  to  Just  6  percent  of  the  total 
volume.  In  addition,  for  the  companies  sell- 
ing the  tax  breaks  on  these  assets.  61.7  cents 
was  returned  on  the  dollar,  while  the  com- 
panies buying  the  tax  breaks  got  33.9  cents 
and  middlemen  got  4.4  cents.* 
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longer 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  494 


HON.  MARY  ROSE  OAKAR 

or  OHIO 
in  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESEirTATIVES 

TTiundav,  June  24,  1982 

•  Ms.  OAKAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  in  no 
doubt  about  what  happened  here  yes- 
terday afternoon.  We  have  seen  the 
direct  hand  of  the  administration  in 
an  attempt  to  cover  up,  derail,  and 
sabotage  the  bipartisan  efforts  of  the 
House  and  the  American  people  to  see 
Justice  done  in  the  case  of  the  six 
American  citizens  brutally  murdered 
in  El  Salvador.  They  know  well  that 
the  second  certification  for  military 
aid  to  El  Salvador  is  in  jeopardy.  They 
know  well  that  the  American  people, 
not  to  mention  the  friends  and  rela- 
tives of  the  slain  Americans,  are  no 
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fooled  by  the  assurances  of  this 
admini  itration  that  "progress"  is 
being  made.  And  they  luiow  well  that 
delay  might  eliminate  this  require- 
ment 1  rom  consideration  in  the  next 
certif i<  ation.  Let  us  not  be  in  doubt 
about  vhat  is  going  on.  This  adminis- 
tration would  prefer  that  these  dead 
and  the  secrets  they  hold 
buried. 

Last  December,  after  a  full  year  of 
delays,  evasions,  and  political  tennis 
between  El  Salvador  and  our  State  De- 
partment, this  House,  in  desperation, 
attached  strict  certification  require- 
ments [to  renewed  military  aid  to  EI 
Salvadpr.  By  this  time  it  had  become 
clear  tb  the  American  people  that  we 
also  bore  responsibility  for  the  con- 
tinuing violence  in  El  Salvador,  for  a 
policy  which  increased  the  power  of 
the  military /security  forces  over  their 
own  population,  and  which  tolerated  a 
political  climate  in  which  even  iimo- 
cent  Americans  as  well  as  Salvadoran 
civiliaiis,  could  be  Indiscriminately  tor- 
tured and  killed.  Among  the  original 
requirements  for  certification  was  a 
stipulaion  requiring  evidence  of 
progrefs  in  the  investigation  of  these 
murdets.  In  spite  of  much  proof  to  the 
contrary,  the  President's  January  cer- 
tification arrogantly  asserted  that 
progress  had  been  made. 

It  is  an  outrage  to  the  intent  of  this 
legislation  and  to  the  conscience  of 
this  CJongress  that  18  months  have 
gone  by  and  the  killers  of  the  four 
churchwomen,  who  have  t>een  identi- 
fied add  held  in  custody  since  April  of 
1981,  (ave  not  yet  been  put  on  trial. 
Nor  hM  anyone  investigated  beyond 
these  five  men  in  order  to  ascertain 
the  infolvement  of  higher  officers  and 
other  Hndivlduals  in  this  horrendous 
crime. 'Most  of  the  commanding  offi- 
cers o|  the  guardsmen  in  custody  have 
not  bwn  interrogated,  one  of  whom  Is 
now  X^iint  in  the  United  States.  The 
relentless  efforts  of  the  families  of  the 
niurde  red  women  to  obtain  documents 
pertintnt  to  the  case  have  met  with 
denial  i  and  delays.  There  has  not  been 
one  m  >re  shred  of  explanation  for  this 
atrocii  y  since  the  guardsmen  were 
taken  into  custody  in  April  of  1981. 
There  has  been  no  trial,  nor  has  the 
case  been  certified  for  trial.  My  office, 
and  tl^e  families  as  well,  have  contin- 
ually tubmltted  unanswered  questions 
and  provided  Information  to  the  State 
Depaifment,  the  FBI.  and  the  Govern- 
ment pf  El  Salvador.  Again,  we  have 
met  with  delays,  evasions,  denials. 

It  i^  unconscionable  that  th^  Mem- 
bers olf  this  Congress  would  return  to 
their  flistricts  with  this  resolution  yet 
to  be  voted  on.  We  ask  that  all  Mem- 
bers Of  conscience  and  integrity  bring 
House  Joint  Resolution  494  si>eedily  to 
the  floor  of  both  Houses  after  the 
recesK  We  have  an  obligation  to  the 
American  people  to  renew  the  certifi- 
cation requirements  concerning  these 
want<Mi  murders. 
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When  the  foreign  assistance  legisla- 
tion was  first  passed,  no  one  anticipat- 
ed that  by  July  of  1982,  we  would  still 
have  no  aption.  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 494  was  passed  unanimously  by 
the  Inter-^merican  Subconunittee  and 
the  Full  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  It  represents  the  most  "unfin- 
ished busiiiess"  before  the  House  this 
year.  Remember,  it  all  began  on  this 
floor  in  Dumber  of  1980. 

The  urgency  of  this  matter  should 
Ik  clear  fitom  the  direction  events  are 
taking  in  iEl  Salvador  today.  Indeed, 
certain  elements  in  El  Salvador  who 
are  responsible  for  the  continued  vio- 
lence have  taken  note  from  our  "wait- 
and-see"  attitude  and  have  drenched 
that  country  in  more  blood.  Roberto 
D'Aubussii  »n.  the  leader  of  the  Con- 
stituent /Bsembly.  has  recently  pro- 
posed an  '  amnesty  law"  which  would, 
in  effect.  <  xonerate  all  military  and  ci- 
vilian personnel  who  have  been  guilty 
of  such  Climes.  This  possibility  is  an 
outrage  against  our  good  faith  as  a 
govenuneitt  and  against  the  Salvador- 
an people-^-over  30,000  of  whom  have 
died  as  tht  American  missionaries  and 
the  labor  workers  died. 

Let  me  insert  in  the  Rccoro  today  a 
story  aboit  these  women,  two  of 
whom  weiie  constituents  of  mine.  The 
story,  fr6m  the  Cleveland  Plain 
Dealer,  serves  to  remind  us  all  of  who 
these  wonfen  were  and  why  they  died. 
In  the  eyes  of  many  Americans,  the 
bodies  of  ihese  four  simple  and  brave 
women,  tossed  in  a  roadside  ditch, 
have  become  the  touchstone  of  the 
credibility  not  only  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  Bl  Salvador,  but  of  our  own 
national  honor. 

Famiuks  ot  Slain  Churchwomzr  Still  Ark 
Puijoii  Hold  sy  OovBunmrr 

{py  Amos  A.  Kermlsch) 

Washikc^n.— For  nearly  a  year  the  fami- 
lies of  four  I  church  women  slain  In  El  Salva- 
dor have  taleen  denied  government  records 
that  might  provide  details  of  the  killings 
and  information  about  U.S.  and  Salvadoran 
efforU  to  solve  the  killings. 

Working  through  the  Lawyers'  Committee 
for  InterrtAtional  Human  RlghU  in  New 
York,  the  families  have  been  seeking  docu- 
ments undtr  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act  from  ttie  State  Department,  the  CIA. 
the  FBI  and  the  Defense  Intelligence 
Agency  (DIA>- 

The  CIA.  In  a  letter  to  the  committee,  de- 
manded proof  of  death,  the  women's  obitu- 
aries and  certification  of  the  relationship  of 
the  family  imemtwrs  making  the  request.  A 
CIA  spoke^nan  said  the  department  mistak- 
enly responded  to  the  families  with  a  rou- 
tine form  (etter  and  an  apology  has  since 
been  made.' 

The  DIA  said  It  had  four  documents  In  its 
possession.  It  released  two— newspaper  clip- 
pings—and would  not  release  the  others. 

The  sialyl  women  were  lay  missionary 
Jean  M.  Donovan  and  Ursuline  Sister  Doro- 
thy L.  Kacel,  both  of  Greater  Cleveland. 
and  MaryknoU  Sisters  Ita  Ford  and  Maura 
Clarke  of  Hew  York  City.  Five  former  Salva- 
doran    national     guardsmen     have     been 
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charged  in  the  slayings  but  no  trial  date  has 
been  set. 

The  families'  greatest  effort  has  gone  Into 
obtaining  copies  of  108  documents  the  State 
Department  contends  should  be  protected 
largely  in  the  interests  of  national  defense 
and  foreign  policy. 

Michael  R.  Donovan  of  Danbury.  Conn., 
the  brother  of  sl.aln  lay  missionary  Jean  M. 
Donovan,  said  he  believes  the  documents 
will  show  "the  State  Department  has  not 
pursued  the  Investigation  in  the  manner 
that  It  should  have  pursued  It.  The  release 
of  these  documents  would  result  in  criticism 
to  the  State  Department,  the  administra- 
tion and  the  government  of  El  Salvador." 

Representative  Mary  Rose  Oakar.  D-20.  of 
Cleveland,  and  89  other  congressmen  sent 
letters  to  the  four  government  agencies, 
saying  "requests  for  cooperation  from  U.S. 
agencies  In  this  matter  have  been  met  with 
incredible  delays  and  unresponsiveness." 

"The  families  of  these  gallant  women 
have  already  experienced  the  trauma  of 
having  their  loved  ones  brutally  murdered 
in  El  Salvador.  For  U.S.  agencies  to  be  drag- 
ging their  feet  in  complying  with  the  law  is 
not  only  a  remarkably  inhumane  way  to 
conduct  their  business  but  is  also  a  violation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act." 

The  House  Foreign  Affairs  subcommittee 
on  inter-American  affairs  has  also  demand- 
ed the  State  Department  documents,  but  in 
most  cases  has  been  refused. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee,  a  non-profit  or- 
ganization which  helps  those  needing  legal 
services  In  the  area  of  international  human 
rights  law,  first  filed  a  request  with  the 
State  Department  for  all  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  deaths  of  the  churchwomen  on 
June  29.  1981. 

It  was  not  until  Dec.  23.  1981.  that  the  de- 
partment released  90  of  207  pertinent  docu- 
ments. Another  nine  documents  were  re- 
leased after  portions  were  deleted. 

A  State  Department  official  questioned 
about  the  families'  demands  for  the  docu- 
ments had  no  comment. 

The  Lawyers'  Committee  has  appealed  the 
denial  to  the  State  Department.  The  next 
step  is  a  lawsuit,  a  committee  spokesman 
said. 

Lord,  How  Long?— Walking  in  Faith  With 

THE  Salvadorans 

(By  Amos  Kermlsch) 

.  .  One  who  is  committed  to  the  poor 

must  meet  the  same  fate  as  the  poor,  and  in 

£3  Salvador  we  know  what  the  fate  of  the 

poor  signifies:  to  be  captive,  to  t)e  tortured— 

and  to  be  found  dead." 

—ArchbUhop  Oscar  A.  Romero. 

They  knew  what  was  at  risk— their  very 
lives— yet  the  four  churchwomen  chose  to 
remain  in  El  Salvador  in  spite  of  the  danger 
and  the  fear  that  was  sometimes  palpable  in 
the  hot  tropical  air. 

There  was  Jean  Donovan.  27,  who  had  all 
the  beneflU  of  middle-class  America:  a  mas- 
ter's degree  in  business  administration  from 
Case  Western  Reserve  University,  a  high- 
paying  Job  with  a  prestige  Cleveland  ac- 
counting firm  and  an  apartment  on  the 
Gold  Coast. 

But  she  gave  It  up  and  signed  a  three-year 
contract  with  the  Cleveland  Catholic  Dio- 
cese to  work  as  a  lay  missionary  In  El  Salva- 
dor, only  to  have  a  close  friend  murdered  in 
front  of  her  home  In  the  coastal  town  of  La 
Ubertad. 

She  once  asked  a  friend.  Mary  Frances 
Ehlinger.  who  works  at  St.  Monica's  Church 
In  Garfield  Heights.  "How  do  I  explain 
doing  something  that  doesn't  make  sense?" 
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"She  felt  she  had  to  do  this."  Ehlinger 
said.  -She  definitely  had  this  spirit." 

There  was  Ursuline  Sister  Dorothy  Kazel. 
who  could  have  come  home  to  Cleveland  the 
year  before,  but  volunteered  to  stay  on  to 
fill  a  vacancy. 

There  were  Maryknoll  Sisters  Ita  Ford 
and  Maura  Clarke.  Ford  had  pondered  why 
she  was  saved  when  the  Jeep  she  was  riding 
In  was  swamped  by  a  flash  flood  that  killed 
another  nun.  Clarke  was  a  17-year  veteran 
of  missionary  work  In  Nicaragua  who  shud- 
dered at  the  almost  daily  inhumanity  and 
murder. 

Three  of  them  had  faced  gimfire  and 
bombs  at  the  funeral  for  Archbishop 
Romero  in  March  1980  when  a  crowd  of 
50.000  panicked  and  at  least  40  people  died. 
On  Dec.  2.  1980.  the  four  were  shot  to 
death  on  a  lonely  dirt  road.  Their  bodies 
were  exhumed  on  Dec.  4.  from  an  unmarked 
common  grave  in  a  remote  area  35  miles 
east  of  San  Salvador.  Five  Salvadoran  Na- 
tional Guardsmen  are  awaiting  trial  for  the 
killings. 

The  murders  touched  off  an  international 
furor  and  an  ongoing  debate  in  Congress. 
For  a  short  time  the  United  States  cut  off 
aid  to  El  Salvador.  Congress  last  year  tied 
the  continuation  of  military  aid  to  a  good 
faith  effort  by  El  Salvador  to  solve  the  kill- 
ings. 

From  letters  and  tape  recordings  sent  to 
friends— many  of  which  until  now  have  re- 
mained private— and  from  Interviews  with 
those  close  to  the  churchwomen.  The  Plain 
Dealer  has  pieced  together  some  of  the 
events— and  the  emotions— that  touched  the 
women  during  the  last  months  of  their  lives. 
If  things  had  been  Just  a  bit  different. 
Kazel.  41,  would  not  have  been  in  El  Salva- 
dor on  that  terrible  Dec.  2.  1980.  She  had 
served  her  five  years  and  was  expecting  to 
return  to  Cleveland  but  agreed  to  remain. 

Her  partner  for  five  years  in  El  Salvador, 
Sister  Martha  Owen,  returned  in  1979  and  is 
now  a  teacher  at  the  Urban  Community 
School  In  Cleveland.  Kazel  then  teamed  up 
with  Donovan,  but  stayed  in  contact  with 
Owen,  sending  tape  recordings  back  and 
forth  as  well  as  letterr 

Only  12  days  before  the  Oct.  15.  1979. 
bloodless  coup  overthrowing  the  regime  of 
Gen.  Carlos  Romero.  Kazel  wrote  Owen: 
"We  talked  quite  a  bit  today  about  what 
happens  if  something  begins.  And  most  of 
us  feel  we  would  want  to  stay  here.  Now  this 
depends  on  what  happens— if  there  is  a  way 
we  can  help— like  run  a  refugee  center  or 
something.  We  wouldn't  Just  want  to  run 
out  on  the  people  .  .  . 

"Anyway.  Al  (Father  Al  Winters,  who 
runs  the  Cleveland  diocese  missionary  pro- 
gram) thinks  i>eople  we  love  should  under- 
stand how  we  feel— in  case  something  hap- 
pens—so he  and  the  bishop  don't  have  to 
yank  us  out  of  there  unnecessarily  .  .  . 
Anyway,  my  beloved  friend.  Just  know  how  I 
feel  and  'treasure  it  in  your  heart.'  If  a  day 
comet  where  others  will  have  to  understand 
please  explain  it  for  me." 

The  churchwomen's  religious  and  humani- 
tarian work  was  often  dangerous  and  diffi- 
cult. The  nuns  ran  food  distribution  pro- 
grams, and  Kazel.  slight  and  weighing  less 
than  130  pounds— she  was  sometimes  called 
blrdlegs  by  her  friends— often  could  t>e  seen 
lugging  50-pound  sacks  of  flour  and  rice. 

But  it  was  the  women's  trips  to  help  refu- 
gees reach  camps  that  were  the  most  dan- 
gerous. One  priest  said  the  women  always 
got  permission  from  the  local  military  com- 
mander, but  that  conunander's  authority 
meant  little  and  could  be  superseded  by  au- 
thorities with  other  military  organizations. 
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On  Oct.  22.  1980.  less  than  six  weeks 
before  her  death.  Kazel  met  a  group  of 
guerrillas.  It  was  at  the  end  of  a  dirt  track 
In  the  mountains  on  a  bright,  clear  day. 
Kazel  and  several  volunteers  had  traveled 
by  truck  and  jeep  for  nearly  three  hours, 
sometimes  creeping  along  the  sides  of 
mountains,  to  reach  this  desolate  spot. 

ESght  days  earlier  National  Guardsmen 
had  attacked  there,  torching  homes,  and 
leaving  55  people  homeless.  45  of  them  chil- 
dren. Kazel  and  the  volunteers  planned  to 
lake  them  to  a  refugee  camp. 

"Going  in.  It  was  very,  very  quiet. "  Kazel 
later  said  In  a  tape  recording  sent  to  Owen: 
"There  was  like  nobody  around.  It  was  very, 
very  still.  We  walked  maybe  about  8. 10  min- 
utes and  we  came  upon  this  cluster  of  a 
couple  of  houses.  .  .  . 

"The  first  people  I  saw  were  these  two 
guys  with  rifles  .  .  .  They're  like  Daniel 
Boone.  This  is  worse  than  rlnky-dlnk  cow- 
boys and  Indians.  It's  like  Indians  against 
the  U.S.  Marines  today.  I  don't  know  how 
these  guys  are  going  to  win  this  war. 

"...  The  men  all  had  rifles  or  pistols,  but 
the  rifles  were  like  overgrown  BB  guns.  I 
Just  wonder  how  this  is  all  going  to  tum  out 

"The  people  are  really,  really  dear.  Most 
of  them  have  had  their  houses  burned.  This 
one  lady  .  .  .  maybe  in  the  late  20s  had  a  6- 
day-old  t>aby.  Her  husband  had  been  killed 
in  .  .  .  Santa  Ana  about  Sept.  11.  or  so.  she 
said.  She's  got  three  other  kids  and  this 
little  baby  boy  that  was  bom  to  her .  .  . 

"She  rode  with  us  in  the  Jeep .  .  .  Then  we 
had  this  other  boy  with  us  who  was  bronchl- 
tal.  We  dropped  him  In  Santa  Ana  and  .  .  . 
he  was  going  to  take  the  train  to  go  home. 
He  was  going  to  stay  with  his  mother  awhile 
and  then  he  would  go  back  .  .  .  and  fight 

"You  know  my  heart  Just  aches  for  these 
people.  When  I  see  what  they've  got  to  work 
with  and  they're  really  hoping  to  win.  I  Just 
don't  know  how  the  guys  think  they're 
going  to  do  it  when  we're  (the  United 
States)  giving  them  (the  military  JunU) 
money  for  .  .  .  communications  equipment 
and  huge  trucks  and  stuff  so  that  they  can 
get  up  there  easier  to  kill  these  guys .  . 

The  dirt  road  where  a  man  and  a  woman 
had  been  shot  was  a  world  away  from  Cleve- 
land. Donovan  was  riding  her  bicycle  when 
she  saw  them,  she  tolfl  Kazel  who  relayed 
the  story  in  a  tape  recording  to  Owen. 

"She  stopped  and  I  guess  the  guy  had 
been  shot  in  the  stomach.  He  was  really 
kind  of  weak  while  she  was  there.  The  girl, 
the  lady  had  been  shot  In  the  leg.  They 
asked  her  If  she  was  from  the  church.  The 
guy  gave  her  his  last  confession.  He  might 
have  died  tiecause  he  was  Just  sort  of  laying 
there. 

"She  said  wait  and  I'll  go  get  (help) 
.  .  .  She  Is  heading  back  (to  get  help)  and 
.  .  .  she  sees  a  truckload  of  soldiers  going 
back  down  the  road  .  .  .  She  went  back  to 
check  out  the  people.  She  says  they  weren't 
there.  She  says  she  got  off  the  bike,  she 
looked  around,  walked  around  .  .  .  where 
she  had  talked  to  them  and  where  she  had 
told  them  to  wait,  and  they  were  completely 
gone.  So  we  don't  know  If  they  (the  soldiers) 
picked  them  up  or  if  they  Just  finished 
them  off  and  threw  them  Into  a  hidden  area 
or  what.  She  says  it's  the  strangest  thing.  It 
really  Just  shook  her  up  badly. 

.  .  The  lady  could  prot>ably  survive.  She 
was  Just  shot  In  the  leg.  You  can  have  a 
larger  bullet  in  your  leg  and  keep  maneuver- 
ing. Of  course  the  guy  with  his  entrails  all 
hanging  out  wasn't  going  to  get  very  far. 
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Isn't  it  spooky?  We  don't  really  know  what 
happened.  They  were  there  and  they  were 
gone  .  .  .  Those  are  the  type  of  thinits  that 
are  still  going  on.  People  are  being  killed  all 
over ..." 

Death  came  closer  to  Donovan  and  Kazel 
at  10:30  on  Sunday.  July  0.  1980.  It  came  in 
the  form  of  three  unknown  men  and  a 
brutal  slaying  in  front  of  their  home  in  La 
Ubertad. 

Working  at  the  church  in  La  Libertad 
where  Kazel  and  Donovan  were  headquar- 
tered were  two  young  men.  Carlos  Antonio 
Gonzalez,  an  orphan  who  had  been  unoffi- 
cially adopted  by  the  parish  priest.  Father 
Paul  Schlndler.  and  Oscar  Armando  Arevilo. 
the  sacristan. 

Arevilo.  24,  who  worked  in  the  church's 
youth  programs,  often  spent  long  hours 
with  Donovan.  Some  of  her  friends  felt  a  ro- 
mance was  .'sveloplng  between  the  two, 
others  said  there  was  Just  a  cloae  friendship. 
Donovan  wrote  Riu  Dowd-Mikolajczyk,  a 
Cleveland  friend:  "...  Mexico  City  was 
good  except  for  the  fact  that  I  had  started 
getting  Interested  in  a  fellow  in  the  Port  (La 
Libertad).  Remember  you  had  asked  me 
about  that  and  I  hedged  but  did  say  I  had 
met  someone.  Well,  I  wasn't  saying  much 
because  I  was  getting  flak  from  Dorothy 
(Kazel)  and  Paul  (ScHtndler).  Paul  because 
he  (Arevilo)  had  been  set  to  go  into  the 
seminary  .  .  .  and  decided  against  it 
.  .  .  and  Dorothy  because  he  (Arevilo)  had  a 
kid  with  a  girl  that  lived  in  his  mother's 
house  about  two  years  ago. 

"So  I  was  trying  to  deal  with  all  this  and 
falling  In  love  with  him  (Arevilo).  Well, 
that's  over  now  but  I'm  certainly  not  going 
to  recover  for  a  long,  long  time. 

"He  and  Paul's  adopted  son,  Carlos,  were 
aaaasslnated  In  front  of  my  house  at  10:30 
p.m.,  three  Sundays  ago  by  three  unidenti- 
fied men,  one  with  a  pistol.  He  shot  Armando 
In  the  head  .  .  .  and  then  Carlos.  Armando 
was  on  the  ground  yelling  for  help  so  he  put 
the  gun  on  his  mouth  and  shot  him  two 
times.  They  both  died.  Carlos  on  the  way  to 
the  hospital.  Right  at  the  moment,  I'm  still 
numb.  One  hell  of  a  way  to  break  up.  I  must 
say.  you  said  that  you  had  gotten  your  imagi- 
nation back,  well.  I  have  developed  a  new 
sense— I  cry  at  everything.  Particularly  mov- 
ies, no  matter  what  It  is  about." 

Perhaps  it  was  simply  fate  or  maybe  it 
portended  things  to  come  that  Sister  Ita 
Ford.  40,  arrived  in  El  Salvador  on  March 
30.  1980.  the  day  Archbishop  Romero  was 
burled. 

Six  days  earlier  as  he  was  celebrating 
mass  In  the  chapel  at  the  Divine  Providence 
Hospital,  a  Catholic  medical  center  for  ter- 
minal cancer  patients  in  San  Salvador, 
Archbishop  Romero  was  gunned  down. 

It  was  because  of  Romero  and  his  call  for 
basic  social  reforms  that  Ford  and  Sister 
Cala  Plette  had  left  their  post  in  Bandera,  a 
suburb  of  Santiago,  Chile. 

The  two  had  worked  together  in  Chile  and 
responded'  when  Romero  asked  for  help  in 
El  Salvador  where  thousands  of  families 
were  being  displaced  by  civil  war. 

Ford,  who  grew  up  In  an  Irish-Catholic 
family  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  told  her  mother  in 
a  letter  on  April  2.  1980:  "...  I  have  all 
sorts  of  reaction— from  feeling  robbed  of  not 
having  had  the  opportunity  to  know  Mons. 
Romero  (we're  to  work  in  his  diocese)— to 
horror  at  the  paranioa  and  fear  of  the  right 
and  their  brutality,  to  wonder  at  the  gospel 
message  and  the  impact  for  acceptance  or 
rejection  that  it  has  on  people,  to  feeling 
with  the  poor  of  Salvador  and  their  loss  of 
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someone  whom  they  knew  cared  for  them." 
Ford  and  Plette  worked  for  the  Emergen- 
cy Committee  in  Chalatenango.  a  town  near 
the  Honduras  border.  The  committee's  pur- 
pose was  to  aid  refugees  by  transporting 
them  to  refugee  centers,  provide  food  and 
medical  Supplies  and  to  collect  Information 
on  human  rights  violations. 

In  a  letter  written  on  June  1,  1980.  Ford 
said,  "I  cfcn't  know  if  it  Is  in  spite  of.  or  be- 
cause of  Ithe  horror,  terror,  evil,  confusion, 
lawlessn<|»— but  I  do  know  that  it  is  right  to 
be  here  .  {.  .  and  .  .  .  that  the  answers  to  the 
questioni  will  come  when  they  are  needed, 
to  walk  Ui  faith  one  day  at  a  time  with  Sal- 
vadorans  along  a  road  filled  with  obstacles, 
detours  and  sometimes  washouts  .  . 

On  a  riiny  Aug.  22,  1980,  Ford  and  Plette 
helped  sfcure  the  release  of  a  prisoner  and 
were  takfeig  him  home.  As  they  were  driving 
across  the  El  Zapote  River  near  Chalaten- 
ango a  flash  flood  crashed  through  the 
ravine,  ^wamplng  their  Jeep.  Ford  was 
pushed  btr  Plette  through  a  side  window  and 
managedTto  grab  a  tree  root  and  pull  herself 
from  the  river.  Plette  drowned. 

The  incident,  which  was  to  haunt  Ford, 
led  to  a  itew  partnership  with  Sister  Maura 
Clarke,  50,  who  also  had  answered  Romero's 
call  for  help  and  had  been  In  El  Salvador 
only  a  few  weeks. 

Clarke  wrote  on  Nov.  20,  1980.  ".  .  .  Being 
here  with  lU  ...  is  a  great  blessing  and 
privilege.  She  is  such  a  testimony  with  her 
having  accepted  death  very  peacefully  and 
without  (ear  and  then  being  saved.  What  Is 
hard  for  her  now  Is  the  question  why  was  I 
saved  an4  this  dear  friend  (Plette)  taken." 

In  that  same  letter  Clarke  said  'My  fear 
of  deathi  is  being  challenged  constantly  as 
children.!  lovely  young  girls,  old  people  are 
being  shbt  and  some  cut  up  with  machetes 
and  bodfes  thrown  by  the  road  and  people 
prohibited  from  burying  them  .  .  .  One 
cried  out:  Lord,  how  long?  And  then  too 
what  craeps  into  my  mind  Is  the  little  fear 
or  big.  that  when  it  touches  me  very  person- 
ally will  1 1  be  faithful  ...  I  keep  saying  to 
Him,  -I  «ant  to  trust,  I  want  to  believe  . . .' " 
In  a  litter  a  month  earlier.  Clarke  said: 
"There  4re  so  many  deaths  everywhere  that 
it  is  incredible.  A  family  of  seven  were  ma- 
ted to  death  In  a  nearby  little 
week.  It  Is  a  dally  thing— death 
lies  being  found  everywhere  and 
Luse  no  one  can  touch  them  until 
they  are!  seen  by  a  coroner,  are  decomposed 
and  attacked  by  animals  .  .  .  The  work  that 
we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  help  the  refugees- 
bringing  them  to  safe  shelters  and  getting 
food  to  different  places  where  It  Is  desper- 
ately nefded." 

Ford  too  dealt  with  death.  In  a  letter  to 
her  sisttr.  Irene  Sullivan,  of  Brooklyn,  Ford 
said:  'You  say  you  don't  want  anything  to 
happen  to  me.  I'd  prefer  it  that  way 
myself— but  I  don't  see  that  we  have  control 
over  the  forces  of  madness,  and  if  you 
ch(x>se  to  enter  Into  other  people's  suffer- 
ing, or  love  others,  you  at  least  have  to  con- 
sent in  some  way  to  the  possible  conse- 
quences." 

On  the  evening  of  Dec.  1,  1980.  MaryknoU 
sisters  from  Panama,  Nicaragua  and  El  Sal- 
vador wkre  bringing  their  annual  meeting  In 
Managim.  Nicaragua,  to  a  close. 

It  wai  Ford  who  read  the  quotation  from 
Archbiinop  Romero: 

.  .  One  who  Is  committed  to  the  poor 
must  m^t  the  same  fate  as  the  poor  .  . 

Twenty-four  hours  later  Ford  and  Clarke 
were  mrt  at  the  San  Salvador  airport  by 
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Dbnovan  and  went  on  to  their 
lo  nely  dirt  road.* 


THE  ^UGHT  OP  YURIY 
SHUKHEVYCH 


HON.  HENRY  J.  HYDE 

or  ILUROIS 
IN  THE  H6USE  or  RKPRESENTATIVES 

Thuttday,  June  24,  19S2 

•  Mr.  HYDE.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  tragic  [cases  of  Soviet  oppression 
involves  th^  brave  Ukrainian,  Yuriy 
Shukhevyclji,  who  recently  celebrated 
^hday  in  a  Soviet  prison, 
lian  Weekly,  in  a  recent 
:ussed  the  plight  of  Mr. 
and  have  succinctly  cap- 
ixperiences  from  the  age  of 
tased  to  share  this  article 
tlleagues.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues will  Join  me  in  writing  to 
President  Brezhnev  and  Ambassador 
Dobrynin  tp  protest  Mr.  Shukhevych's 
prolonged  ifnprisonment. 
(From  the  Ukrainian  Weekly.  Mar.  22. 1981} 
A  C/lj»  WtTHOOT  Przckdent 
On  March  (8.  Yuriy  Shukhevych  will  "cel- 
ebrate" his  4f7th  birthday  In  a  Soviet  prison 
In  Chrlstop^.  Of  these  47  years,  he  has 
spent  29  In  soviet  bondage,  thus  "devoting" 
a  shocking  6|.7  percent  of  his  life  to  sitting 
In  prison. 

If  Mr.  Shukhevych  Is  matched 

no.  not  even  in  the  history  of 

)wn  "paragon  of  social  justice  " 

tr   of    freedom."    the   Soviet 
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r.  Shukhevych  committed  no 
the  "misfortune"  to  be  bom 
en.  Roman  Shukhevych  (also 
his  pseudonym  Taras  Chu- 
commander-ln-chief  of  the 
lurgent  Army  (UFA)  that 
t  Soviet  Russian  and  Nazi 
lers  of  Ukraine  uid  against 
mmunlst  regime,  chairman  of 
Supreme  Liberation  Council 
and  leader  of  the  Organization  of  Ukrainian 
NationalisU.! 

A  highly  trained  military  officer  who 
headed  the  leading  nationalist  resistance 
force  In  Ukraine  and  who  firmly  believed 
that  well-trained  and  well-armed  Ukrainian 
forces  were^he  key  to  attaining  xntrainian 
independence.  Oen.  Shukhevych  was  purely 
perceived  by  the  Soviets  as  a  clear  and 
present  thrdat  to  their  power.  And  rightly 
so.  since  a  ut%t  part  of  the  Ukrainian  coun- 
tryside. In  f^ct.  was  in  the  hands  of  the  UP 
guerrillas  b^ore  the  end  of  World  War  II. 

In  1943— Mng  before  the  HeUlnki  Accords 
and  Jimmy  Carter  gave  the  principle  of 
human  rights  iU  chic— the  UFA  fought  for 
both  human  and  national  rights  under  the 
precept  "SMoboda  nasrodam.  svoboda  liu- 
dyni"  (Freedom  for  nations,  freedom  for  in- 
dividuals). The  political  program  of  the 
UPA  plainly  sUted  that  the  force  sought  an 
independent;  Ukrainian  state  and  the  na- 
tional indei^ndence  of  other  captive  peo- 
ples. It  also  lupheld  the  freedoms  of  speech, 
press,  asseifibly  and  religion,  and  equal 
rights  for  all  national  minorities.  Small 
wonder,  theh.  that  in  1944  the  UPA  includ- 
ed Ukrainian  political  elements  of  all  types 
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and  members  representing  other  nationali- 
ties of  the  USSR. 

Because  of  his  father's  prominent  role  in 
Ukraine's  Independence  struggle.  14-year- 
old  Yuriy  was  arrested  In  August  1948  by 
Soviet  authorities  and  sentenced  to  10 
years'  Imprisonment.  No  charges  were  ever 
filed  against  the  teenager. 

Even  after  Oen.  Shukhevych  was  killed  on 
March  5.  1050,  in  a  skirmish  with  MVD  (Se- 
curity police)  troops,  Yuriy  was  kept  impris- 
oned. In  a  fit  of  "humanity,"  the  Soviets  did 
dangle  freedom  before  the  eyes  of  young 
Mr.  Shukhevych— all  he  had  to  do  to  go  free 
was  renounce  his  father  and  condemn  the 
resistance  movement  he  headed.  Yuriy  de- 
clined the  offer. 

After  serving  eight  years.  Mr.  Shukhevych 
was  released  in  spring  1956  on  the  grounds 
that  he  had  been  imprisoned  while  still  a 
minor.  That  fall  Soviet  officials  changed 
their  minds  and  forced  him  to  complete  the 
10-year  term,  because,  after  all,  as  the  pros- 
ecutor general  argued,  "he  is  the  son  of  a 
nationalist  leader." 

On  the  day  of  his  scheduled  release  in 
August  1958,  Mr.  Shukhevych.  at  24  a  veter- 
an of  the  Soviet  penal  system,  was  rearrest- 
ed and  this  time  charged  with  anti-Soviet 
agitation  and  propaganda.  Needless  to  say 
he  was  found  guilty.  The  sentence:  another 
10  years  of  imprisonment.  And  still  he  de- 
clined to  renounce  his  father. 

At  age  34,  after  he  was  released  and  exiled 
from  Ukraine,  Mr.  Shukhevych  settled  in 
Nalchyk,  in  the  northern  Caucasus.  In  Feb- 
ruary 1972  he  was  arrested  for  the  third 
time  and  sentenced  that  following  Septem- 
ber to  a  third  term  of  10  years'  imprison- 
ment to  be  followed  by  five  years  of  internal 
exile.  The  charge  was  the  by-now-famillar 
"anti-Soviet  agitation  and  propaganda."  this 
time  leveled  as  a  result  of  memoirs  that  Mr. 
Shukhevych  had  written  about  his  previous 
imprisorunent. 

While  serving  this  latest  term.  Mr.  Shuk- 
hevych not  only  renounced  his  Soviet  citi- 
zenship, he  incurred  the  furiher  wrath  of 
Soviet  authorities  by  aiuiouncing  In  Janu- 
ary 1979  that  he  had  joined  the  Ukrainian 
Helsinki  Group. 

What  the  Shukhevych  case  clearly  dem- 
onstrates is  that  three  Soviet  bosses— Stalin, 
Khrurshchev  and  Brezhnev— failed  to  real- 
ize that  in  trying  to  break  this  son  of  a 
Ukrainian  hero,  they  were  actually  creating 
another  hero— as  staunch  and  courageous  a 
patriot  and  as  unyieldingly  principled  aa  his 
father.  Young  Shulihevych  became  yet  an- 
other boomerang,  to  use  Valentyn  Moros's 
words,  thrown  by  the  Soviet  system.  ("You 
hurled  a  stone  at  every  spark  of  life  on  the 
Ukrainian  horizon  and  every  stone  became  a 
boomerang:  It  returned  and  struck  you! .  .  . 
every  act  of  repression  will  t>oomerang.") 

What  wlU  happen  in  1987  when  Mr.  Shuk- 
hevych Is  due  to  complete  his  term  of  Im- 
prisonment and  exile  in  anyone's  guess.  But 
the  Ukrainian  community  caimot  wait  until 
then  to  see  how  the  Kremlin  leadership  will 
decide  to  treat  this  man  who  has  followed  In 
his  father's  footsteps  to  become  a  human- 
and   national-rights   defender   In    his   own 

right. 
We  must  act  now  on  behalf  of  Yuriy 

Shukhevych  who  Is  at  once  our  brother,  the 

son  of  a  prominent  national  hero,  and  him- 
self a  hero.* 
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TUITION  TAX  CREIHT8-PROVID- 
INO  EDUCATION  AND  EQUITY 


HON.  MARIO  BIAGGI 

or  nw  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thuraday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  BIAGGI.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I 
am  pleased  to  Join  my  colleague  from 
Ohio  (Mr.  Gradison)  as  an  original 
sponsor  of  the  "The  Educational  Op- 
portunity and  Equity  Act  of  1982"— 
simply  put.  an  act  to  provide  much- 
needed  and  long-overdue  tax  relief  to 
parents  of  children  in  nonpublic 
schools. 

As  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Education  and  Labor  Committee,  I 
know  that  this  issue  is  not  new  to  this 
body.  It  is  one  which  has  been  exten- 
sively discussed  and  debated— yet  one 
which  has  never  become  law.  I  believe 
that  this  year,  and  in  this  session, 
those  of  us  who  are  advocates  of  tui- 
tion tax  credits,  have  cause  for  pro- 
found optimism  for  we  have  a  Presi- 
dent and  an  administration  which  sup- 
ports tuition  tax  credits  for  parents  of 
children  at  elementary  and  secondary 
educational  levels.  This  support  is  an 
acluiowledgement  of  the  pluralism 
that  exists  in  our  educational  system 
today— a  pluralism  which  has  given  us 
strength  and  diversity  as  a  nation. 

President  Reagan  is  to  be  commend- 
ed for  his  initiation  of  this  bipartisan 
legislative  proposal.  This  tuition  tax 
credit  legislation  has  been  endorsed  by 
a  host  of  organizations  which  have  a 
direct  interest  in  fostering  educational 
opportiuilty  and  choice  for  our  young 
people.  Groups  u  diverse  as  the  U.S. 
Catholic  Conference  to  the  Knights  of 
Columbus  to  Agudath  Israel  have  lent 
their  stamp  of  approval  to  this  bill.  I 
believe  that  Democrats  and  Republi- 
cans—working together— will  form  an 
important  coalition  which  will  tran- 
scend party  lines  and  place  us  into  pos- 
ture which  we  all  support— the  best 
possible  education  for  our  children. 
Tuition  tax  credits  will  allow  us  to  do 
Just  that. 

I  fully  reject  the  notion  that  this 
legislation— or  anything  similar  to  it  is 
a  direct  attack  on  our  public  schools  in 
this  Nation.  Clearly,  we  are  Justifiably 
proud  of  these  schools  which  offer 
free  educational  opportunity  to  all 
children.  As  New  York's  senior 
member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee  and  a  representative  of  the 
second  largest  school  district  in  the 
Nation-New  York  City-my  legisla- 
tion record  is  second  to  none  when  it 
has  come  to  advocacy  for  educational 
programs  for  our  public  schools.  Un- 
derstanding that  our  Federal  educa- 
tion programs  are  primarily  targeted 
toward  public  schools.  I  have  been  an 
original  cosponsor  of  such  major  pro- 
grams as  title  I,  vocational  education, 
handicapped  education,  ethnic  herit- 
age studies— and  a  host  of  others.  I 
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have  worked  vigorously  for  adequate 
funding  for  these  programs  and  have 
remained  highly  supportive  of  both 
their  goals  as  well  as  the  populations— 
largely  disadvantaged— which  they 
serve. 

Tuition  tax  credits  will  allow  us  to 
provide  a  modest  tax  break  for  parents 
of  children  in  private  schools— parents 
who  have  made,  in  maiiy  cases,  large 
financial  sacrifices  to  send  their  chil- 
dren to  nonpublic  schools.  It  is  target- 
ed to  those  families  most  in  need— 
those  with  income  below  $50.000— and 
is  phased  out  for  those  with  incomes 
between  $50,000  and  $75,000.  The 
amount  of  credit  a  taxpayer  may  claim 
for  each  child  in  any  taxable  year  is 
$100  for  tax  year  1983.  $300  in  1984 
and  $500  for  every  tax  year  1985  and 
beyond. 

The  myth  that  this  legislation  will 
only  benefit  rich  families  must— and 
can  be  dispelled.  My  own  district  in 
the  Bronx  initiated  a  campaign  in  sup- 
port of  tax  credits  which  resulted  in 
70.000  letters  pouring  into  my  office 
from  families  who  wanted  this  legisla- 
tion adopted.  These  families— and 
their  children— are  almost  all  lower 
and  middle  class  working  citizens— citi- 
zens whose  annual  income  is  well 
below  $20,000  per  year.  It  is  high  time 
that  we  gave  this  family— the  taxpayer 
who  makes  the  greatest  sacrifices  and 
receives  the  smallest  gains  in  return- 
some  modest  return  for  their  hard 
work  and  financial  sacrifice. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  our  col- 
leagues from  both  sides- Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike,  will  Join  us  in 
this  effort.  We  acknowledge  that  our 
task  will  be  difficult  for  no  one  can 
remain  blind  to  the  economic  situation 
that  we  find  ourselves  in  today.  How- 
ever, this  legislation  marks  an  impor- 
tant first  step  in  the  delil>erations  on 
this  issue  which  await  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  commend  all  those 
who  have  worked  Muti  on  this  legisla- 
tion and  have  brought  us  to  this  point. 
For  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues.  I 
wish  to  insert  an  explanation  of  the 
Gradison-Biaggi  bipartisan  tuition  tax 
credit  bill  and  hope  that  they  will  Join 
us. 
The  explanation  follows: 
ExnjutATioN  or  BirAansAM  Tuinow  Tax 

CrzditBill 
The  Administration's  bill  would  allow  an 
individual  taxpayer  to  take  a  credit  against 
income  tax  in  an  amount  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  qualifying  tuition  expenses  paid  by  the 
taxpayer  in  a  taxable  year.  Qualifying  tui- 
tion expenses  are  expenses  paid  for  tuition 
and  fees  to  send  certain  dependents  under 
the  age  of  20  full-time  to  private  elementary 
or  secondary  schools.  Qualifying  tuition  ex- 
penses do  not  include  amounts  paid  for 
books,  supplies,  equipment,  meals,  lodging, 
transportation,  or  personal  expenses,  or  for 
education  below  the  first-grade  level  or 
above  the  twelfth-grade  level. 

The  credit  is  allowed  only  for  expenses 
paid  with  respect  to  students  for  whom  the 
taxpayer  is  allowed  a  dependency  exemp- 
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tion  mnd  who  bear  any  of  the  following  rela- 
tionships to  the  taxpayer:  children  and  de- 
scendants; stepchildren:  siblings,  stepbroth- 
ers, and  stepaisters:  nieces  and  nephews:  and 
members  of  the  taxpayer's  household,  other 
than  the  taxpayer's  spouse,  whose  principal 
place  of  atxKle  is  the  taxpayer's  home.  To  be 
allowed  a  dependency  exemption,  the  tax- 
payer must  provide  more  than  half  of  the 
student's  support  for  the  calendar  year  in 
which  the  taxpayer's  year  begins,  and 
except  for  the  taxpayer's  children  and  step- 
children, the  student  must  have  less  gross 
income  than  the  amount  of  the  exemption. 
The  amount  of  the  credit  that  is  allowable 
for  the  taxable  year  with  respect  to  a  stu- 
dent Is  subject  to  two  limits.  First,  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  credit  that  may  be  claimed 
by  the  taxpayer  for  each  student  in  any  tax- 
able year  is  $100  for  the  taxpayer's  first  tax- 
able year  beginning  on  or  after  January  1. 
1983,  t300  for  the  first  taxable  year  begin- 
ning on  or  after  January  1,  1984,  and  $500 
for  taxable  years  beginning  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1, 1985. 

Second,  the  maximum  amount  of  credit 
per  student  Is  reduced  as  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  increases  over  $50,000 
and  is  phased  out  entirely  for  taxpayers 
with  adjusted  gross  incomes  of  $75,000  and 
over.  For  their  first  taxable  year  beginning 
on  or  after  January  1,  1983,  the  $100  per 
student  maximum  credit  is  reduced  by  .4 
percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted  gross 
income  over  $50,000;  for  the  first  taxable 
year  beginning  after  January  1,  1984.  the 
$300  per  student  maximum  credit  is  reduced 
by  1.3  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  adjusted 
gross  income  over  $50,000;  and  for  taxable 
years  beginning  on  or  after  January  1,  1985, 
the  $500  per  student  maximum  credit  is  re- 
duced by  3.0  percent  of  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
Justed  gross  income  over  $50,000. 

The  amount  of  tuition  expense  for  which 
a  taxpayer  is  allowed  a  credit  does  not  In- 
clude expenses  that  are  paid  by  scholarships 
and  other  educational  aid  that  are  not  in- 
cludable in  the  taxpayer's  or  in  the  stu- 
dent's Income.  If  the  scholarship  is  paid  di- 
rectly to  the  school  and  the  school  sends  a 
tuition  bill  to  the  taxpayer  that  is  net  of  the 
scholarship,  the  taxpayer  is  not  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  the  scholarship;  the  scholar- 
ship is  excluded  from  the  computation  of 
tuition  expense  altogether. 

A  school  with  respect  to  which  credits  are 
allowable  must  provide  a  full-time  elementa- 
ry or  secondary  school  program  and  must  be 
a  private,  not-for-profit,  day  or  residential 
school. 

In  addition,  the  school  must  be  exempt 
from  taxation  under  section  501(a)  as  an  or- 
ganization described  In  section  501(c)<3). 
Church-operated  schools  shall,  pursuant  to 
section  508(c),  continue  to  be  exempt  from 
the  provisions  of  section  508(a)  and  (b).  The 
fact  that  credits  are  claimed  for  payments 
to  a  church-operated  school  shall  not  serve 
as  a  basis  for  imposing  any  new  requirement 
on  such  schools  In  this  regard. 

The  bill  contains  strong  provisions  to 
ensure  that  no  credits  will  be  permitted  for 
amounts  paid  to  schools  that  follow  racially 
discriminatory  policies. 

A  tax  credit  cannot  be  claimed  unless  the 
school  is  a  tax  exempt  organization  under 
section  501(c><3).  The  bill  also  creates  a  new 
layer  of  protections  above  and  beyond  the 
501(cK3)  requirement.  In  order  for  tuition 
expenses  to  be  eligible  for  the  credit,  the 
school  must  annually  file  with  the  Secre- 
tary a  statement  under  the  penalties  of  per- 
jury that  it  has  not  followed  a  racially  dis- 
criminatory policy.  In  addition  the  Attorney 
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Generai  of  the  United  States,  upon  petition 
by  an  kidlvidual  who  claims  to  have  been 
discrimniated  against  by  a  school  under  a 
racially  discriminatory  policy,  may  seek  a 
declaratory  judgment  in  a  United  States  dis- 
trict coirt  in  which  the  school  Is  located 
that  thf  school  follows  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory policy.  If  a  final  Judgment  Is  entered 
that  thi  school  follows  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory policy,  tuition  tax  credits  are  disal- 
lowed for  that  year  In  which  the  complaint 
is  filed  by  the  Attorney  General  and  the  two 
succeeding  calendar  years.  The  disallowance 
does  ndt  take  effect  until  all  parties  have 
exhausted  their  rights  to  appeal  the  declar- 
atoty  Jijdgment. 

The  iroposal  defines  a  racially  discrimina- 
tory policy  as  a  policy  under  which  a  school 
refuses,  on  account  of  race:  to  admit  appli- 
cants 8$  students:  to  admit  students  to  the 
rights,  iprlvlleges.  programs  and  activities 
generally  made  available  to  students  by  the 
school:  or  to  allow  students  to  participate  in 
its  schdlarship,  loan,  athletic  or  other  pro- 
grams. jfV  racially  discriminatory  policy  does 
not  incude  the  failure  by  a  school  to  pursue 
or  achieve  any  racial  quota,  proportion,  or 
represehtatlon  among  Its  students. 

The  proposal  is  effective  for  tuition  ex- 
penses paid  after  December  31,  1983.  in  tax- 
able years  beginning  after  that  date.* 
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BANK  HOLDING  COMPANY 
DE]  REGULATION  ACT  OP  1982 


H0N.  J.  WILLIAM  STANTON 

or  OHIO 

IN  ^E  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  JSTANTON  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion, 1  am  pleased  to  introduce  the 
Bank  folding  Company  Deregulation 
Act  o  1982.  This  legislation  is  de- 
signed to  provide  a  framework  within 
which  banks,  and  eventually  all  depos- 
itory nstitutions,  may  participate  in 
the  ra  >idly  evolving  market  for  finan- 
cial se  vices. 

Alth  }ugh  most  of  the  major  banking 
legislation  enacted  during  the  1930's 
remaii  \8  in  force,  structural  changes 
affect  ng  the  financial  services  indus- 
try, hi  ve  blurred  the  traditional  statu- 
tory distinctions  among  financial  insti- 
tution^.  A  convergence  of  economic, 
social.;  technological,  and  political 
forces]  is  responsible  for  these  changes, 
and  tne  process  is  irreversible. 

One]  of  the  most  significant  exam- 
ples or  the  Increasing  degree  of  over- 
lap among  traditionally  separate  in- 
dustries (x:curs  between  the  banking 
and  securities  industries.  New  products 
and  afervices  developed  by  securities 
firms  '  have  included  money  market 
funds; and  cash  management  accounts 
whichi  have  many  bank-like  features. 
Securities  firms  and  retail  chains  have 
begun  to  offer  some  very  attractive  fi- 
nancial services  nationwide  which 
banksjare  not  permitted  to  offer  at  all. 
Bank4.  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased their  participation  In  the  pri- 
vate placement  market,  sponsored 
olose()-end  investment  companies,  and 
announced  plans  to  engage  more  ac- 


tively in  tne  brokerage  of  securities  to 
the  general  public. 

As  these  activities  increase,  the  need 
to  insure,  that  such  undertakings 
remain  in  the  public's  best  interest 
will  also  grow.  We  need  to  insure  that 
no  industi]y  has  significant  regulatory 
advantagei  over  others  and  that  a 
proper  legal  structure  is  in  place  to  fa- 
cilitate the  orderly  evolution  of  the  fi- 
nancial services  industry. 

The  administration's  proposed  legis- 
lation will  authorize  banks  to  engage 
in  nondepository  financial  businesses^, 
such  as  the  underwriting  of  municipal 
revenue  b^nds  and  the  management  of 
commingled  agency  accounts,  through 
an  affiliate  of  a  bank  holding  compa- 
ny. Since  Ithe  enactment  of  the  Bank 
Holding  Company  Act  of  1956,  the 
bank  holding  company  has  served  as  a 
means  of  realizing  the  benefits  which 
result  from  increased  competition 
among  financial  institutions,  while  at 
the  same  I  time  allaying  the  concerns 
surroundiikg  the  need  for  regulatory 
equality  ajid  sound  banking  practices. 

I  wish  td  make  several  specific  points 
with  regard  to  my  personal  views  on 
this  legislation.  These  views  are  based 
on  my  18  years  of  experience  as  a 
member  df  the  House  Banking  Com- 
mittee, diring  which  time  I  had  the 
opportuni;y  to  participate  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  last  major  amend- 
ments to  he  Bank  Holding  Company 
Act  In  197  >. 

I  believi  that  the  policy  of  separat- 
ing banking  from  commerce,  which  is 
embodied  I  in  the  Glass-Steagall  Act, 
has  been  1 1  sound  one.  Its  purpose  is  to 
insure  thit  when  commercial  enter- 
prises seel :  credit  from  banks,  they  can 
get  an  obj  ective  determination,  free  of 
the  conflicts  which  would  arise  if 
banks  ha^  to  choose  between  funding 
their  own  commercial  activities  and 
those  of  their  customers  or  if  custom- 
ers had  tip  accept  a  credit  service  in 
order  to  aj/ail  themselves  of  a  commer- 
cial service.  Still,  while  we  have 
tigently  to  separate  banking 
lerce,  we  have  not  succeed- 
itlng  commerce  from  bank- 
ited  set  of  issues  arises  be- 
the  fact  that  banks  are  in- 
(itory  institutions.  There 
\Xe  concerns  that  nonbank- 
Lles  might  engender  undue 
risk  for  the  bank  and  that  as  insured 
institutioiis.  banks  might  have  an  ad- 
vantage over  their  uninsured  competi- 
tors. I 

However,  given  the  recent  develop- 
ments in]  financial  markets  which  I 
have  described,  there  is  a  case  to  be 
made  that  the  risk  to  the  banking 
system  might  be  greater  if  banks  are 
not  permitted  to  meet  their  competi- 
tion f rom  nonbanking  financial  insti- 
tutions. '  'he  bank  holding  company 
device  mi  y  be  an  appropriate  mecha- 
nism to  provide  whatever  safeguards 
are  needed  to  place  commercial  banks 
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and  securities  firms  on  an  equal  regu- 
latory footing. 

The  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  at  the  request  of  the  administra- 
tion is  identical  to  S.  2094,  which  was 
recently  introduced  in  the  other  body 
by  Chairman  Garn.  It  represents  the 
administration's  views  regarding  the 
conditions  under  which  banks  should 
be  permitted  to  conduct  securities  ac- 
tivities. My  introduction  of  the  bill  is 
not  meant  to  constitute  an  endorse- 
ment, but  I  do  believe  that  it  deserves 
serious  consideration  in  a  timely 
manner.  I  am  sure  that  members  of 
both  the  banking  and  securities  indus- 
tries will  offer  extensive  comments 
and  suggestions,  and  I  look  forward  to 
receiving  these  with  an  open  mind. 

The  text  of  the  Bank  Holding  Com- 
pany Deregulation  Act  of  1982,  as  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Garn  on  May  5, 
1982,  can  be  found  on  pages  S4562- 
S4565  of  the  Congressional  Record  of 
that  date,  and  a  section-by-section 
analysis  follows  on  pages  S4565-S4568. 

As  I  previously  stated  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  bill  is  being  introduced  out  of 
courtesy  and  at  the  request  of  the  ad- 
ministration, I  personally  would  want 
to  see  some  major  changes  made  in 
this  legislation  that  I  will  address  at  a 
later  time.* 


THIS  IS  WHAT  AMERICA  IS  ALL 
ABOUT 


HON.  GUY  VANDER  JAGT 

OP  MICHIGAN 
IN  THE  House  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  VANDER  JAGT.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
few  days  ago  a  recent  newspaper  arti- 
cle In  the  Muskegon  Chronicle,  Muske- 
gon. Mich.,  was  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion. The  headline  for  the  article  was 
entitled  "Print  Center  Owner  Prac- 
tices 'Volunteerism.' " 

I  Just  wanted  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  my  colleagues  an  extremely 
outstanding  gesture  and  activity  by 
Gene  Logan,  owner  of  the  Sir  Speedy 
Printing  Center  In  Muskegon.  In  a 
word,  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Logan  has  vol- 
unteered to  print  25  copies  of  any 
resume  free  of  charge  to  anyone  un- 
employed and  actively  looking  for 
work. 

Mr.  Logan,  in  explaining  his  very 
unique  and  outstanding  service,  com- 
mented, "I  believe  we  shouldn't  rely 
on  government  and  this  is  my  contri- 
bution." 

I  know  all  of  us  here  take  our  hats 
off  to  this  fine  gentleman,  and  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Muskegon  Chron- 
icle saw  fit  to  publicize  this  very  spe- 
cial contribution.  The  entire  article 
follows: 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

[From  the  Muskegon  Chronicle.  May  15. 

1982] 

Print  Center  Owner  Practices 

"VOLDNTKERISlf" 

(By  David  Kolb) 

These  are  tough  times.  And  Gene  Logan 
wants  to  help  make  them  a  little  less  tough. 

"I'm  Just  trying  to  help  out  the  public  and 
get  the  economy  moving  again,"  says  Logan, 
owner  of  the  Sir  Speedy  Printing  Center. 
820  Pine. 

How?  By  giving  away  something  for  noth- 
ing, that's  how. 

Beginning  right  now  and  lasting  until  the 
end  of  the  month.  Logan  will  print  25  copies 
of  any  camera-ready  resume  free  of  charge 
to  anyone  "unemployed  and  actively  looking 
for  work." 

"I  believe  we  shouldn't  rely  on  govern- 
ment and  this  is  my  contribution,"  Logan 
said.  "I  think  the  economy  is  going  to  be 
very  strong  very  shortly  and  there  are  going 
to  be  a  lot  of  Jobs  available  when  that  hap- 
pens. The  first  step  to  having  a  good  Job  is 
to  have  a  good  resume  and  so  I  want  to  have 
people  prepared  when  the  time  comes." 

Logan,  who  describes  himself  as  a  staunch 
Republican  who  believes  in  President  Rea- 
gan's economic  recovery  blueprint,  admits 
his  free  printing  services  will  have  no  effect 
on  Muskegon's  nearly  18  percent  unemploy- 
ment rate. 

"It  will  probably  have  absolutely  no 
effect,  but  if  I  set  an  example  for  other 
businesses  that  have  an  influence  on  the  Job 
market  then  I'm  helping  the  people  get  the 
economy  started  again,"  Logan  said. 

The  way  Logan  sees  it,  printing  more  ^- 
sumes  will  have  a  "boomerang"  effect. 

"I  use  more  paper,  which  in  a  small  way. 
increases  the  paper  demand,  increases  the 
paper  salesman's  commission.  He  orders 
more  paper,  paper  demand  grows,  the  sup- 
plier buys  more  paper  and  on  and  on  down 
the  line  until  it  ultimately  reaches  into  the 
growing  of  more  trees.  It's  a  mushroom 
effect."  he  said. 

And  Logan  has  done  his  part  to  decrease 
the  unemployment  rate.  He  has  hired  an  ad- 
ditional worker,  increasing  his  labor  pool 
from  three  to  four. 

So  if  you  want  to  take  advantage  of 
Logan's  economic  soup  kitchen  offerings, 
drop  into  the  shop  at  830  Pine  or  call  728- 
3238  for  more  details. 

The  offer  stands  until  May  31.« 


LESSONS  FROM  THE  FALKLANDS 


HON.  CHARLES  L  BENNEH 

OP  plorida 
III  THE  HOUSE  OP  KSPRESENTATIVES 

rnunday,  June  24. 1982 

•  Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  in- 
clude In  the  Rkoro  the  following  im- 
portant article  from  Navy  Times.  June 
14.    written    by    Marine    Gen.    John 
Hittle.  also  able  former  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy: 
The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Navy  Times,  June  14,  1982] 
IJCARNINC  Lessons  in  the  Falklands 
(By  Brig.  Oen.  J.  D.  Hittle,  USMC  (Ret.) 
As  the  British-Argentine  struggle  for  air 
and  sea  superiority  intensifies,  some  lessons 
are   being   learned.   They   should   be   well 
heeded  by  U.S.  defense  officials,  because 
such  lessons  come  rarely  and  at  a  high  price 
in  lives  and  material. 
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Here  are  some  of  the  things  that  the 
tragic  conflict  in  the  distant  reaches  of  the 
South  Atlantic  are  telling  us: 

Sea  warfare  requires  surface  ships.  Ilie 
sinking  of  Argentina's  Belgrano  and  the 
British  destroyers  and  frigates  do  not.  as 
some  self-annointed  soothsayers  claim, 
sound  the  death  knell  of  surface  combat- 
ants. Rather,  the  combat  losses  point  up 
weaknesses  that  should  be  avoided  and 
strengths  that  should  be  sought. 

In  the  first  place,  war  is  not  a  tennis 
match.  When  the  shooting  starts,  ships  are 
sunk,  men  die.  planes  go  down  In  flames. 
That  anyone  was  surprised  by  casualties  in 
the  Falklands  is  a  measure  of  the  lack  of  re- 
alism with  which  too  many  viewed  the 
tragic  British-Argentine  march  toward  war 
as  something  out  of  Gilberi  and  Sullivan. 

Once  the  guns  open  fire,  the  torpedos 
start  their  runs,  and  the  twmbs  are  released, 
attrition  begins  to  take  iU  toll.  The  side 
that  prevails  is  the  one  that  has  enough  left 
to  control  the  objective  area. 

What  must  also  t>e  realized  is  that  two 
basic  considerations  are  involved  In  ship  sur- 
vival: vulnerability  and  survivability.  In  a 
real  sense,  everything  that  gets  into  comtwt 
is  susceptible  to  attack:  that  Is  vulnerability. 
The  crucial  factor  is  not  vulnerability  but. 
rather,  survivability.  Careful  attention  must 
be  given  to  improving  survivability.  This 
may  well  mean  major  design  changes  to  pro- 
tect against  today's  subsonic  and  tomor- 
row's generation  of  supersonic  missiles. 

In  the  Falklands  actions,  the  ships  sunk 
were  lightly  or  almost  unarmored.  Belgrano 
was  a  pre-World  War  II  light,  armored 
cruiser.  Armor  was  sacrificed  for  gunpower 
and  speed.  The  British  ships  were  destroy- 
ers and  frigates,  types  that  have  little  or  no 
armor. 

In  World  War  II.  the  destroyer  types  com- 
bined high  vulnerability  with  low  survivabil- 
ity. They  suffered  relatively  heavy  losses. 
Because  they  have  important  missions  of 
anti-submarine  defense,  air  defense  and  con- 
voying, losses  were  expected,  and  replace- 
ments made  up  for  the  low  survivability 
characteristics.  But.  not  so  In  the  Falklands. 
Under  the  Thatcher-Nott  policy  of  cutting 
conventional  naval  power,  replacements 
were  hard  to  come  by.  They  came  from  fur- 
ther reductions  in  already  too  thin  naval 
protection  elsewhere. 

The  lesson  is  this:  Not  /ever  surface  ships. 
more.  But.  make  sure  they  are  designed 
against  the  threat  of  the  next  generation  of 
supersonic  missiles. 

Even  present-day  destroyers  and  frigates 
can  have  improved  survivability.  The  sacri- 
fice of  metal  for  protection  to  reduce  weight 
can  be  carried  too  far.  The  fragile  aluminum 
in  the  superstructure  of  the  Sheffield  is  an 
example.  The  lesson:  replace  aluminum 
with  steel  wherever  practicable. 
carriers 
The  Falklands  war  Is  strong  testimony  in 
favor  of  big  carriers.  British  naval  power  is 
handicapped  by  the  lack  of  the  kind  of  car- 
riers the  United  States  is  operating  and 
building. 

What  the  Royal  Navy  is  using  in  a  power 
projection  and  a  fleet  defense  role  in  the 
Falklands  are  two  carriers— Hermes  and  In- 
vincible—that are  small  and  specialized. 
They  were  intended  for  NATO  antisubma- 
rine missions,  and  carry  a  relatively  small 
number  of  helicopters  and  Harrier  jump 
Jets.  The  latter  are  remarkable  airplanes  for 
ASW  and  advanced-base  operations.  But  its 
current  version  has  relatively  limited  time 
in  the  air  between  refuelings.  As  attack  air- 
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craft,  they  do  not  have  the  range  and  load 
of  the  kind  of  attack  planes  the  U.S.  Navy 
flies  off  its  big  carriers. 

If  the  Royal  Navy  had  one  carrier  in  the 
FaUlanda  like  those  of  the  United  SUtes. 
the  entire  course  of  the  Falklands  actions 
would  be  drastically  different.  Fleet  air  de- 
fense would  be  more  distant,  more  dense 
and  more  effective,  and  the  British  landing 
force  would  have  close  air  support  vastly 
heavier  than  what  Hermes  and  Invincible 
can  now  provide.  This  translates  into  fewer 
ships  lost,  less  casualties  and  a  more  effec- 
tive amphibious  landing  operation. 

NAVAL  AIRCRArr 

The  truism  that  carriers  should  stay  as  far 
as  practical  from  enemy  air  bases  and  still 
do  their  Job  Is  again  underlined  in  the  Falk- 
lands. Distance  from  the  enemy  bases  in- 
creases the  defensive  capability  of  the  carri- 
er by  making  the  enemy  fly  farther  to 
attack  the  carrier.  This  places,  as  the  Argen- 
tines well  know,  heavy  operational  burdens 
on  their  aircraft  which,  because  they  have 
been  operating  on  the  fringes  of  their  en- 
durance, have  had  difficulty  getting  at  the 
carriers. 

By  the  same  token,  the  British,  not  want- 
ing to  get  caught  by  Argentine  land-based 
aircraft,  keep  as  far  from  the  mainland  as 
they  can  and  still  put  the  limited-range  Har- 
riers over  the  fleet  and  also  give  some  close 
air  support  for  the  landing  force. 

So.  both  the  British  and  Argentines  would 
benefit  by  having  attack  aircraft  that  can 
fly  farther  and  carry  larger  loads  at  longer 
distances.  This  points  up  the  need  to  em- 
phasize attack  aircraft  that  can  deliver 
heavy  loads  at  long  ranges.  Again,  the  ex- 
ample of  the  Argentine  air  force:  it  is  oper- 
ating at  close  to  maximum  distance.  This 
cuts,  or  prevents  loiter  time,  deliberate 
target  selection,  approach  maneuvers  tmd 
fuel-consuming  evasive  action.  The  result  is 
reduced  attack  effectiveness  and  heavier 
losses. 

Just  imagine  how  different  the  war  would 
be  if  the  Falklands  were  100  miles  closer  to 
the  mainland.  Both  the  British  and  Argen- 
tine air  operations  have  again  demonstrated 
that  for  naval  attack  aircraft,  there  is  no 
substitute  for  range  and  load. 

MISSILES 

The  Falkland  action  has  demonstrated 
the  important  role  of  both  offensive  and  de- 
fensive missiles.  Unquestionably,  missiles 
will  continue  to  heavily  influence  future 
design  and  tactics  of  surface  ships.  Missile 
technology,  like  other  major  weapons  sys- 
tems, will  advance  on  a  broad  front  with 
continuing  improvements  in  both  offense 
and  defense. 

The  lesson  from  the  Falklands  Is  the  im- 
portance of  missiles  and  the  need  for  ade- 
quate combat  supplies  of  them.  There 
should  be  an  accelerated  program  for  super- 
sonic missiles  with  vastly  increased  range, 
speed  and  effectiveness,  and  -especially  high 
angle  drive  characteristics  because,  as  some 
experts  predict,  these  will  be  the  next  gen- 
eration of  missiles. 

BATTLESHIPS 

One  of  the  most  serious  deficiencies  of  the 
Royal  Navy  in  the  Falklands  is  the  lack  of 
armored  ships  that  can  take  hits  and  not 
only  survive,  but  also  continue  to  fight. 
There  is  no  ship  that  fills  this  requirement 
better  than  the  New  Jersey-class  battleships 
the  U.S.  Navy  is  taking  out  of  mothballs  and 
putting  to  sea.  If  the  British  had  a  ship  like 
New  Jersey  in  the  Falklands  operation, 
avoidable  war  would  long  ago  be  over. 


EXTCNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

These  big,  tough,  fast  ships  are  at  the  op- 
posite end  of  the  survivability  scale  for  the 
frigates  and  destroyers  that  Britain  has  lost 
to  Argentine  smart  missiles  and  bombs. 
With  16|  inches  of  armor  belt  in  the  hull  and 
their  armored  protection  in  the  superstruc- 
ture, thiey  can  survive  heavy  dAmage  and 
remain  operational. 

As  an  example.  Washington,  a  then-new 
World  War  II  batUeship  with  much  the 
same  armor  and  guns,  but  100  feet  shorter 
than  New  Jersey,  was  attached  early  in  the 
war  to  the  British  Home  Fleet  at  Scapa 
Flow.  A  mr.Jor  Mission  was  protection  of  the 
Murmansk  convoys. 

During  an  operation  off  the  Norwegian 
coast,  a;  British  Tribal  class  destroyer  was 
sunk  al*ad  of  Washington.  The  destroyer's 
depth  oiarges  had  been  armed  for  a  sub 
attack  and  they  went  off  directly  under 
Washington.  The  battleship  absorbed  the 
blasts  tiat  would  have  severely  damaged  or 
sunk  a  lesser  armored  ship.  The  tough  hull 
took  only  minor  damage:  so  minor  that 
speed  was  maintained,  and  Washington  con- 
tinued fiormal  operations  with  the  Home 
Fleet  ill  the  North  Sea  and  Arctic  waters 
until  refilled  to  the  United  States  months 
later  fo*  reassignment  to  the  Pacific. 

But  armor  isn't  the  only  thing  the  New 
Jersey  ^rpe  has  that  the  British  lack  in  the 
Falklantfs:  big  guns  for  bombardment  of 
enemy  positions  ashore  and  for  gunfire  sup- 
port of  the  landing  force. 

In  terms  of  range  and  projectile  slse.  there 
is  little  relationship  between  New  Jersey's 
16-inch  guns  and  the  few  4.5-lnch  naval 
guns  tlie  British  have  been  using  against 
Falklanil  positions.  New  Jersey  could  stand 
off  20  railes  and  deliver  nine  tons  per  salvo 
with  pinpoint  accuracy.  No  wonder  some  of 
the  strongest  U.S.  advocates  of  the  battle- 
ships ate  U.S.  Marines,  who  would  be  the 
direct  beneficiaries  of  their  gun  power. 

In  terms  of  naval  gunfire  support  require- 
ments tti  amphibious  operations,  what  the 
British  nave,  both  in  numbers  and  caliber.  Is 
ridiculously  small.  The  result  is  that  the 
landlnglforce  Is  condemned  to  fight  without 
the  kliM  of  life-saving  naval  gunfire  support 
that  t»  Royal  Marines  and  p«r»trooper8 
need  anl  deserve. 

In  battle,  this  quickly  translates  Into  casu- 
alties la  the  laniding  force.  Unfortunately, 
the  U.9  Navy  also  has  a  g\in  gap.  But  with 
the  activation  of  the  four  lowa-claas  battle- 
ships, (air  gun  gap  will  be  at  least  partially 
plugged 

Also,  the  battleships,  with  their  vast  deck 
areas,  provide  a  big  sea-going  platform  for 
anti-sht>  and  anti-air  missiles.  Such  ships 
would  I  ave  added  tremendously  to  fleet  air 
defense  i  In  the  Falklands.  So  another  big 
lesson  I  «lng  signaled  from  the  Falklands  is 
"get  th^  battleships  to  sea." 

tmonSKA  WAKTAKI 

High  among  the  Falklands  tenons  is  the 
continued  Importance  of  submarine  forces. 
The  Bi  lUsh  lubi  sank  Belgrano,  and  so  far 
have  e  fectively  bottled  up  Argentine  stir- 
face  un  lu.  This  points  to  the  need  to  contin- 
ue improving  submarine  attack  capabilities 
and,  c«  aversely,  anti-submarine  technology 
and  tac  tics. 

AMPHIBIOCS  rOIICKS 

Ther^  Is  In  the  Falklands  another  demon- 
stratlo*  of  the  towering  requirement  for 
Marina  amphibious  forces.  The  professional 
perfor^iance  of  the  Royal  Marines  has  been 
a  saving  factor  for  the  British  Falklands  op- 
eratloa  Without  the  Royal  Marines,  the 
fleet  commander  would  not  have  had  land- 
ing fofce  specialists,  and  there  is  a  good 
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probability  I  Mre  wouldn't  have  been  a  land- 
ing. 

The  paradox  Is  that  the  Royal  Marines, 
which  are  s)  i  Indispenslble  to  the  Thatcher 
govemmentt  Falkland  war  effort,  were.  Just 
about  a  year  ago,  reportedly  scheduled  by 
Prime  Minister  Thatcher  and  Defense  Min- 
ister Nott,  for  disbsndment.  They  were 
saved  at  alBBOst  the  last  minute  by  civilian 
navy  head  Keith  Speed's  public  opposition 
to  the  Thalcher-Nott  scheme  to  cut  back 
drastically  in  conventional  naval  forces  and 
eliminate    t|ie   Royal    Marines.    He   saved. 


British  sou: 
sorry  story 
his  oppositi 

In 
the  FaUlan< 
for  the  Unl 


I  say,  the  Marines.  But,  as  the 
folded.  Thatcher  fired  him  for 


ion.  the  air  and  sea  combat  in 
is  providing  important  lessons 
States.  Among  them,  we  need 
more  ships,  hot  less;  heed  the  missile  threat 
and  design  ships  to  meet  that  threat:  get 
the  four  Nr  v  Jersey-class  battleships  out  of 
mothballs  a  id  at  sea:  keep  building  big  car- 
riers and  pu  t  planes  on  them  that  are  built 
to  carry  big  loads  long  distances:  go  super- 
sonic in  off  snsive  and  defensive  naval  mis- 
siles: enhan  »  ASW  capabilities,  and  assure 
the  malnU  nance  of  a  large  modem- 
equipped  Mgrine  Corps. 

In  other  words,  keep  enlarging  and  Im- 
proving our  nation's  seapower,  not  only  for 
today,  but  also  for  tomorrow.*  .    , 


THE-  PRXSESrr  AND  FUTURE  OP 
ALCOHOL  FUEL 


HON. 


THOMAS  A.  DASCHLE 


fuel  was 


June  24,  1982 


OP  SOtrTH  DAKOTA 
IN  THS  kOnSI  or  nCPRCSDrTATIVES 

Th  mday,  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  EASCHLE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
present  and  anticipated  future 
demand  f c  r  ethanol  for  use  as  a  motor 


recently   reviewed   for  the 


Congresslc  nal  Alcohol  Fuels  Caucus 
by  Mr.  Daniel  C.  Oreer  and  Mr. 
Walter  J.  Kulakowskl.  Contrary  to  re- 
ports of  doclining  alcohol  fuel  popular- 
ity and  use,  the  sale  of  ethanol  has  in- 
creased and  is  expected  to  increase 
substanti^ly  in  the  future  as  alcohol 
fuel  plan^  now  under  construction 
become  oinferational. 

Mr.  Ore^r  serves  as  vice  president  of 
Ashland  E  «velopment.  a  subsidiary  of 
Ashland  Oil,  and  is  a  member  of  the 
South  Fsint  Ethanol  Committee 
which  is  I'esponsible  for  the  develop- 
ment of  tl  le  60  million  gallon  per  year 
ethanol  p  ant  now  under  construction 
at  South  Point.  Ohio.  Mr.  Kulakowski 
is  director  of  Ethanol  Marketing, 
Energy  Venture  Analysis,  Inc.  Earlier 
this  year  Mr.  Greer  and  Mr.  Kula- 
kowski m*de  a  similar  presentation  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Petroleum  Refiners  Association  which 
was  entitled,  "Use  of  Ethyl  Alcohol  as 
an  Octane  Etooster."  On  the  subject  of 
current  efhanol  use,  Greer  and  Kula- 
kowski reported: 

Fuel  ethanol  sales  have  increased  dramati- 
cally throighout  I98I,  despite  both  wide- 
spread "ol  lituarles"  for  gasohol  by  the 
media  and  i  slumping  gasoline  market.  Sale 
of  ethanol  gasoline  blends  in  September 
1981  reactjed  a  record  69  million  gallons. 


This  rate  accounts  for  approximately  70 
percent  of  today's  fermentation  ethanol  ca- 
pacity. If  demand  for  beverage  and  Industri- 
al alcohol  is  also  considered,  fermentation 
alcohol  is  presently  overly  committed.  Com- 
pared to  refining  and  chemical  capacity  uti- 
lization rates,  ethanol's  performance  is 
quite  respectable  for  a  "dead"  industry. 

The  truth  is  that  the  ethanol  industry  is 
alive  and  growing.  The  recent  completion  of 
68  million  gallons  per  year  capacity  in  the 
Midwest  should  increase  ethanol-enhanced 
fuel  sales  dramatically.  The  most  recent 
tabulation  of  planned  or  operational  fer- 
mentation ethanol  producers  shows  over  10 
million  gallons  per  year.  By  1983.  it  is  ex- 
pected that  at  least  328  million  gallons  of 
capacity,  not  including  small  producers,  will 
be  on-line.  This  amount  represents  a  tri- 
pling of  today's  aggregate  capacity  and  will 
ensure  product  availability  and  a  competi- 
tive market.  Other  facilities  which  received 
initial  government  fimding  approval  but 
have  not  started  construction  total  420  mil- 
lion gallons  of  potential  capacity.  The  cur- 
rent strength  of  fuel  ethanol  demand  in 
conjunction  with  this  growing  supply  prom- 
ises to  boost  fuel  ethanol  to  a  prominent  po- 
sition in  the  gasoline  marketplace.  Further, 
the  long-term  price  stability  of  com  (the 
major  ethanol  feedstock)  relative  to  that  of 
petroleum  is  likely  to  improve  ethanol's 
competitiveness  in  the  future. 

Press  reports  predicting  the  demise  of 
gasohol  have  been  based  on  a  misinterpreta- 
tion of  terminology  and  market  trends.  Be- 
cause the  name  "gasohol"  has  been  largely 
replaced  by  terms  such  as  "super  unleaded 
with  ethanol. "  many  recent  reports  have  in- 
correctly linked  the  obsolescence  of  the 
name  to  that  of  the  product.  A  second  mis- 
conception is  that  poor  market  penetration 
of  fuel  ethanol  In  several  states  not  offering 
alcohol  tax  incentives  is  evidence  of  wide- 
spread consumer  dissatisfaction.  Actually, 
fuel  ethanol  distributors  have  simply  shift- 
ed marketing  priorities  toward  the  19  states 
currently  offering  alcohol  Incentives— with 
remarkable  success. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  informed  of  the 
reports  of  his  demise,  Mark  Twain  re- 
sponded by  saying,  "The  reports  of  my 
death  have  been  greatly  exaggerated." 
The  erroneous  reports  of  the  demise 

of  the  emerging  alcohol  fuel  industry 

in    our    Nation    have    likewise    been 

greatly  exaggerated.* 


AMERICA'S  TECHNOLOGY 


HON.  JOHN  L  NAPIER 

OP  SOUTH  CAROUHA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEHTATIVES 
Thunday,  June  24,  1982 
•  Mr.    NAPIER.    Mr.    Speaker,    our 
Nation   today   is   clearly   established 
throughout  the  world  as  the  forenm- 
ner   in   technology,   leadership,   busi- 
ness, industry,  and  many  other  areas. 
The  reason  for  these  tremendous  suc- 
cesses is  a  principle  our  forefathers 
founded  this  Nation  upon  and  their 
predecessors      have      continued      to 
pursue— developing  potential. 

This  country  is  a  pacesetter  because 
of  the  resources  which  have  been 
tapped  and  the  many  opportunities 
which  yet  await  discovery.  Such  poten- 
tial is  accessible  around  every  comer 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

in  our  great  land.  This  valid  concept 
could  not  be  exemplified  any  truer 
than  in  the  Pee  Dee  region  and  in 
Hartsville.  S.C. 

I  share  with  many  other  people  a 
great  pride  in  this  important  coastal 
area,  so-named  the  Pee  Dee  region  be- 
cause it  includes  the  area  which  sur- 
rounds the  Great  Pee  Dee  and  the 
Little  Pee  Dee  Rivers.  The  land  has 
nurtured  generations  of  hard-working 
South  Carolinians  dedicated  to  their 
cause  of  building  a  better  tomorrow 
for  their  children,  people  who  have 
made  the  most  of  the  opportunities 
available. 

Hartsville,  S.C,  which  lies  in  the  Pee 
Dee  region,  is  a  city  of  possibilities.  It 
is  a  progressive  center  of  agricultural, 
industrial,  educational,  historical,  and 
commercial  activity.  It  is  a  city  whose 
residents  long  ago  recognized  its  po- 
tential, set  goals,  and  worked  to  make 
them  realities. 

I  recently  heard  an  excellent  com- 
mentary by  Dianne  Chinnes,  executive 
vice  president  of  the  Greater  Harts- 
ville Chamber  of  Commerce.  It  makes 
an  interesting  and  excellent  statement 
about  the  pioneer  spirit  borne  in  the 
early  inhabitants  of  the  area  and 
which  has  prospered  in  the  future  gen- 
erations of  the  residents  of  Hartsville. 
I  want  to  share  those  comments  with 
my  colleagues  so  that  you  may  have  a 
better  imderstanding  of  this  area 
which  has  made  such  a  special  contri- 
bution to  the  Sixth  District  and  to  our 
Nation. 

ComCEIfTAllY- Greatkh  Hamtsville 
Cmambek  op  ComCBRCE 

"Never  Judge  a  man  by  what  he  has  done, 
but  by  what  he  is  going  to  do!" 

Someone  gave  me  this  advice  years  ago 
when  I  was  Just  in  my  teens.  How  foolish,  I 
thought  then.  How  can  I  judge  anyone  by 
what  he  will  do?  Judgments  are  made  on 
performance,  I  thought,  not  on  potential. 
Experience  has  proven  me  wrong.  The  wise 
man  also  Judges  potential. 

I  remember  my  younger  brother  had  a 
childhood  friend  called  "Skinny."  When 
they  were  10  years  old  everyone  in  our 
neighborhood  could  lick  "Skinny"  and  often 
did.  I  met  Skinny  again  when  he  was  23  and 
he  was  6'4'  and  230  pounds,  and  I  hoped  he 
would  not  remember  how  poorly  my  brother 
had  treated  him  when  he  was  10. 

Over  100  years  ago,  a  man  refused  to  buy 
a  400  acre  farm  for  tlO  an  acre.  This  farm  la 
now  downtown  Tulia.  Oklahoma. 

In  1809.  when  America  was  preparing  for 
lu  second  war  with  Great  Britain,  Tom  and 
Nancy  had  a  baby  boy  with  protpecu  of  the 
child  being  nothing  more  than  a  backwoods 
farmer.  The  child  was  bom  in  a  log  cabin 
and  they  named  him  Abraham  Lincoln. 

In  1905,  when  Teddy  Roowvelt  was  trust 
busting  and  preparing  to  build  the  Panama 
Canal,  a  26  year  old  Jewish  German  youth, 
an  examiner  in  the  Swiss  Patent  Office,  sub- 
mitted a  paper  to  a  German  scientific  Jour- 
nal on  the  theory  of  relativity  and  another 
on  the  famous  equation  E-=mc.  His  name 
was  Albert  Einstein. 

Who  would  have  guessed  that  Captain 
Thomas  E.  Hart's  farm  on  the  edge  of  Black 
Creek  would  develop  Into  a  busy,  prosper- 
ous, progressive,  city  named  Hartsville? 
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All  of  these  examples  illustrate  an  impor- 
tant point— that  people  and  places  develop 
their  potential,  not  because  of  what  they 
had  t>een  but  because  of  what  they  could  be. 
Abraham  Lincoln  did  not  become  President 
because  he  was  t>om  in  a  log  cabin  and 
Hartsville  did  not  become  a  thriving  commu- 
nity by  accident. 

We  wonder  what  Hartsville  will  be  like  100 
years  from  now?  I  wonder  about  Heming- 
way and  Johnsonville.  and  which  our  grand- 
children, great  grandchildren,  neices.  and 
nephews  will  be  its  leaders.  Its  bankers,  its 
pastors,  its  teachers,  its  industrialists?  Com- 
munities and  enterprises,  like  people,  grow 
and  develop  when  they  realize  their  possi- 
bilities and  work  toward  the  future  instead 
of  living  in  the  past.  Communities  and  en- 
terprises, like  people,  become  dormant  and 
fail  when  they  exercise  their  egos  more 
than  their  brains. 

Our  community  has  a  great  past  and  a 
great  future.  It  is  up  to  all  of  us  to  use  the 
abilities  and  powers  we  possess  to  continue 
the  growth  of  our  community,  to  make  it 
what  we  t>elieve  it  can  be. 

The  Pee  Dee  Region  of  South  Carolina  is 
what  it  is  today  and  its  people  are  what  we 
are  because  our  forefathers  had  the  insight 
to  judge  our  communities  and  the  people  by 
what  they  could  be.* 


FATHER'S  DAY  AND  THE  EQUAL 
RIGHTS  AMENDMENT 


HON.  JAMES  L  OBERSTAR 

OPMimmoTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESEtrTATIVES 

TTiursday.  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  OBERSTAR.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
majority  of  the  American  people  sup- 
port the  equal  rights  amendment.  A 
majority  of  the  American  people  live 
in  States  which  have  ratified  the 
amendment.  Whether  or  not  three 
more  SUtes  ratify  the  equal  rights 
amendment  in  the  next  8  days,  the 
concept  of  the  amendment  will  survive 
and  the  fight  to  incorporate  protec- 
tion of  women's  rights  into  the  Consti- 
tution will  continue, 

Last  Sunday  was  Father's  Day.  As 
the  father  of  three  daughters,  I  have  a 
strong  personal  interest  in  insuring 
equality  under  the  law  for  the  women 
of  future  generations.  The  Sunday 
New  York  Times,  however,  pointed  out 
in  an  excellent  editorial  that  there's 
"Something  for  Dad  in  the  Constitu- 
tion." I  would  like  to  share  this  edito- 
rial with  my  colleagues,  with  other  fa- 
thers, with  mothers,  and  with  those 
who  are  not  parents  and  include  it  in 
the  Record. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  June  20.  19821 
Somethirg  for  Dad  in  the  Constitution 
New  fathers  whose  working  wives  don't 
get  pregnancy  leaves  or  maternity  benefits 
are  victims  of  discrimination  against  women. 
Divorced  fathers  in  states  where  the  mother 
automatically  gets  custody  of  "a  child  of 
tender  years"  are  victims,  too.  Grandfathers 
suffer  from  sex  discrimination  in  states 
where  widows  never  get  credit,  for  inherit- 
ance purposes,  for  their  "homemaker"  con- 
tributions to  the  family  estate.  Discrimina- 
tion against  one  sex  usually  hits  both. 
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Which  Is  why  fathers— and  men  in  gener- 
al— would  benefit  from  an  Equal  Rights 
Amendment.  They  would  share  the  divi- 
dends that  would  follow  from  improving  the 
official  status  of  women.  As  with  the  civil 
rights  revolution,  the  favored  class  (whites 
then,  males  now)  gains  from  social  justice. 

E.R.A.  supporters  ruefully  agree  that  in 
the  10  years  of  effort  to  win  ratification,  the 
amendment  has  had  many  mothers  but  too 
few  fathers.  That  decade  ends  10  days  from 
now,  three  states  short  of  adoption.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  public  supports  E.R.A.  Yet 
some  women,  entertaining  vague  and  even 
false  fears,  helped  to  stall  the  amendment. 
So  did  the  me<i  who  Jammed  Itey  state  legis- 
lative committees. 

The  battle  may  now  be  lost:  it  will  surely 
start  again.  More  women  will  see  less  of  a 
threat  in  goverrmient's  recognition  of  their 
equality.  More  women  will  want  equal  pay 
for  equal  worli.  More  women  will  contribute 
funds  and  political  sliills  to  the  cause.  Fa- 
ther's Day  1982  is  a  fit  time  to  hope  that 
more  men,  recognizing  the  cause  to  be  uni- 
versal, will  also  make  it  theirs.* 


EXTINSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

ping  bills  focus  on  the  social  agenda  of  the 
Moral  N^ijority:  prayer  in  public  buildings, 
atwrtion.  and  methods  of  achieving  school 
desegregation. 

Their  9>onsors  bluntly  proclaim  their  pur- 
pose to  "be  a  healthful  corrective  to  further 
excesses  of  the  Supreme  Court."  In  the  last 
45  years  there  have  been  many  attempts  in 
the  Congress  to  "overrule"  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  limiting  the  federal 
courts'  jurisdiction. 

Betweoi  1953  and  1968  over  60  bills  were 
introducf  d  in  Congress  to  eliminate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  federal  courts  over  a  variety  of 
subjects,  generated  by  popular  resentment 
of  Supreme  Court  decisions.  All  of  them 
died  under  stalwart  resistance  within  the 
Congress  and  its  own  sense  of  prudential 
forebeartnce. 

But  tl|e  array  of  legislation  now  before 
the  Congress,  inspired,  as  Sen.  Orrln  Hatch 
(R.  Utah)  declares,  by  "substantial  constitu- 
encies" who  oppose  particular  constitutional 


MANACLING  THE  COURTS 


HON.  JOHN  F.  SEIBERUNG 

OP  OHIO 

m  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr,  SEIBERLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
is  disturbing  to  learn  that  more  than 
30  bills  have  been  introduced  in  Con- 
gress to  curtail  the  Judicial  and  reme- 
dial powers  of  the  Federal  courts  in 
constitutional  cases.  These  bills  focus 
on  the  social  agenda  of  the  so-called 
Moral  Majority,  that  is  prayer  in 
schools,  abortion,  and  methods  of 
achieving  school  desegregation. 

In  an  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer for  May  20.  Robert  M.  Landis, 
retiring  president  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association,  writes  that  this  is 

The  gravest  threat  to  the  independence  of 
the  federal  Judiciary  and  to  the  principle  of 
separation  of  powers  since  the  court-pack- 
ing plan  of  1937. 

Mr.  Landis  also  quotes  from  a  recent 
address  by  Fred  W.  Friendly  concern- 
ing the  threat  some  of  these  bills  pose 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press.  Mr. 
Friendly  correctly  recognizes  that 
"once  the  floodgates  are  opened,  all  of 
our  liberties  and  rights  can  be  placed 
in  Jeopardy.  •  •  •" 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  important  that 
Members  of  Congress,  who  are  them- 
selves sworn  to  uphold  and  defend  the 
Constitution,  realize  the  grave  threat 
posed  by  such  legislation,  which  would 
Jeopardize  the  long-term  interests  of 
the  country  in  an  effort  to  solve  pass- 
ing issues. 

The  full  text  of  Mr.  Landis'  article 
follows  these  remarks: 

Manacuhc  the  Courts 
(By  Robert  M.  Landis) 

For  more  than  a  year  the  97th  Congress 
has  had  before  it  more  than  30  bills  de- 
signed to  curtail  the  Jurisdictional  and  re- 
medial powers  of  the  federal  courts  in  feder- 
al constitutional  cases.   These  court-strip- 
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tion,  is  the  gravest  threat  to  the  independ- 
ence of  I  the  federal  Judiciary  and  to  the 
principle!  "'  separation  of  powers  since  the 
court-tnlking  plan  of  1937. 

Althoiph  influential  lawyers'  organiza- 
tions likt  the  American  Bar  Association  and 
the  Am^can  College  of  Trial  Lawyers  have 
mounted  an  imposing  campaign  in  opposi- 
tion, un^l  two  weeks  ago  the  U.S.  attorney 
general  And  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
been  sltttng  on  the  sidelines. 

Pinalli.  in  companion  letters  to  the  chair- 
men of  1  the  Senate  and  House  Judiciary 
committees,  the  attorney  general  has  raised 
a  constitutional  and  policy  warning  against 
limiting  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  circumstances  that  would  'threat- 
en its  core  functions."  At  the  same  time,  he 
has  ImpUed  tentative  approval  of  the  busing 
provisions  in  the  so-called  'Neighborhood 
School  Act  of  1982,"  the  Senate-paned  rider 
to  the  Department  of  Justice  appropriation 
bill  for  1982  fiscal  year.  Meanwhile,  the 
President  has  formally  proposed  an  orga- 
nized soiool  prayer  constitutional  amend- 
ment.    ' 

All  last  summer  and  into  the  fall  a^  parade 
of  constitutional  scholars,  theologians,  doc- 
tors and  sociologists  echoed  thundering  pas- 
sages from  the  framers  of  the  Constitution, 
the  histpric  Justices,  the  medical  Journals, 
and  from  the  Moral  Majority.  Some  of  them 
advocate  facile  experimentation  with  statu- 
tory court-stripping:  others  found  this  ab- 
horrent. Some  of  them  thought  Congress 
could  do  anything  it  wanted  to  do  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  lower  federal  courts  and 
even  of  the  Supreme  Court:  others  found  its 
power  restricted  by  external  and  Internal 
limits  of  the  Constitution. 

If  there  was  any  consensus  at  all  it  was  on 
two  po^ts:  that  in  the  end  the  federal 
courts  l^rould  have  to  decide  the  constitu- 
tionality of  this  legislation:  and  that  the 
senators  were  treading  on  treacherous 
ground*  of  social  policy  as  they  ventured 
over  this  constitutional  terrain. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  scholarly  debate. 
The  pe«il  of  abstract  debate  on  questions  of 
constitittional  power  is  that  it  leads  no- 
where, [t  is  time  now  to  look  hard  at  the 
principl  es  at  risk  in  this  elemental  struggle. 
The  policy  reasons  for  resisting  this  legis- 
lation are  compelling. 

First,  the  proposals  seek  to  circumvent 
the  established  amendment  procedures  with 
their  extraordinary  safeguards  for  changing 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution. 

Second,  the  premise  of  the  legislation  is 
pemiclAus.    that    state    courts    and    state 
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Judges  will  ie  less  hospitable  to  existing 
constitutional  precedent  and  more  likely  to 
respond  to  popular  notions  of  constitutional 
rights  because  they  are  more  accountable  to 
the  people  who  elect  them.  This  was 
Hatch's  cyniial  observation  on  the  debate 
on  the  Neighborhood  School  Act:  "This  bill 
does  not  restflct  in  any  way  the  authority  of 
state  courts  to  enforce  the  Constitution  as 
they  wish  .  .  I" 

Third,  transient  and  vagrant  interpreta- 
tions of  constitutional  law  would  spread 
among  the  !l|0  states  without  the  unifying 
influence  of  one  Supreme  Court  exercising 
its  traditional  powers  under  Article  III,  un- 
dergirded  bylthe  Supremacy  Clause  of  Arti- 
cle IV.  j 

Finally,  and  most  alarmingly,  once  let 
loose  upon  (unpopular  Interpretations  of 
constitutional  rights,  this  congressional 
process  of  gurlsdictional  gerrymandering 
may  not  be  contained. 

This  was  the  portent  that  brought  Fred 
W.  Friendly  into  the  battle  on  the  side  of 
the  courts  to  sound  an  alarm  of  peril  to  the 
press.  Receiitly  he  told  the  Pennsylvania 
Bar  Association:  "The  public  and  the  media 
must  be  made  aware  that  once  the  flood- 
gates are  opened,  all  of  our  liberties  and 
rights  can  be  placed  in  Jeopardy  .  .  .  this 
means  that  (he  First  Amendment  may  also 
be  subject  to  congressional  mutation." 

Members  o(  the  Conference  of  State  Chief 
Justices,  meeting  in  Williamsburg  not  long 
ago.  deelare<l  their  grave  concern  over  this 
legislation,  lly  unanimous  resolution,  they 
warned  the  politicians  that  if  they  were 
looking  to  til  e  state  courts  for  expedient  rul- 
ings on  coi  tstitutional  rights,  they  had 
t>etter  look  itgaln  because  these  courts  are 
bound  by  tiie  same  Constitution  that  the 
U.8.  Suprem  i  Court  interprets. 

Tamperini  with  the  core  functions  of  the 
Supreme  Court  as  a  political  expedient  to 
satisfy  popular  opposition  to  its  decisions  Is 
a  treacherous  legislative  experiment.  It 
challenges  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution.  Its 
legitimacy  is  suspect.  lu  inviution  to  va- 
grant, disparate,  constitutional  interpreta- 
tions amonglthe  high  courts  of  the  50  states 
could  fragment  the  integrity  of  the  Consti- 
tution. I 

We  need  njat  pause  over  the  quibbling  and 
paltering  of  medical  experts  and  theolo- 
gians about]  that  transient  moment  when 
life  worthy*  of  constitutional  protection 
begins.  Nor  need  we  pause  to  applaud  the 
gathering  airay  of  leaders  who  have  risen  to 
denounce  tHis  legislative  incursion  into  the 
Judicial  proceas.  But  responsible  citizens 
should  not  Aand  silent  while  Congress  fash- 
ions constitutional  remedies  in  the  transient 
image  of  wnat  an  imagined  popular  majori- 
ty would  like  them  to  be.  or  reduces  the 
Constitution  to  what  those  in  power  would 
like  it  to  mean. 

If  there  iS|One  thing  worse  than  being  wise 
after  the  ev^nt.  it  is  being  courageous  after 
the  danger  ik  past.* 


A  LETT 


XT< 
N. 


TO  DAVID  STOCKMAN 


PAUL  SIMON 


or  ILUHOIS 
IN  THE  ^ODSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\iTSday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  SI  MON.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  sint  a  letter  to  David  Stock- 
man, sign  id  by  30  of  my  colleagues, 
expressini  our  concern  over  the  disso- 
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lution  of  the  Statistical  Policy  Branch 
of  the  Office  of  Information  and  Reg- 
ulatory Affairs  at  OMB.  I  believe  that 
this  policy  change  represents  a  serious 
blow  to  the  Federal  statistics  system. 

Our  decentralized  system.  Involving 
over  100  Federal  offices,  collects  and 
analyzes  data  of  national  importance, 
including  business  activities,  employ- 
ment patterns,  agricultural  produc- 
tion, inflation  rates,  and  health  indica- 
tors. This  information  is  critical  for  ef- 
fective and  sound  decisionmaking  in 
both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
Our  system  has  worked  well  in  the 
past  because  we  have  had  a  central 
branch  in  OMB  which  coordinates  the 
myriad  statistical  activities  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government.  It  is  this  coordinat- 
ing branch— the  SUtistical  Policy 
Branch— which  was  abolished  on 
Friday,  April  23. 

The  administration's  explanation  of 
the  changes  in  statistical  policy  has 
not  reassured  me.  Mr.  Stockman  re- 
plied to  my  questions  during  a  House 
Budget  Committee  hearing  on  May  5 
and  Mr.  Christopher  DeMuth.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Office  of  Informa- 
tion and  Regulatory  Affairs  gave  a 
written  reply.  They  acknowledge  reor- 
ganization as  well  as  reduction  of  sta- 
tistical staff,  but  they  maintain  that 
the  coordination  of  the  Federal  statis- 
tical system  will  not  be  impaired.  I 
remain  concerned  that  this  reorganiza- 
tion will  seriously  hinder  the  Federal 
statistical  system.  I  am  even  more  con- 
cerned that  we  no  longer  have  a  Direc- 
tor of  the  Statistical  Policy  Branch, 
since  there  is  no  longer  a  branch  as 
such.  This  Director  used  to  be  regard- 
ed as  the  chief  statistician  of  the 
United  States. 

Therefore,  the  United  States  has  no 
official  leader  who  will  represent  our 
Nation  in  international  deliberation 
and  cooperation  in  statistical  projects. 

My  concerns  are  echoed  in  the  fol- 
lowing letter  to  Mr.  Stockman  from 
Dr.  William  Kniskal.  dean  of  the  divi- 
sion of  social  sciences  at  the  Universi- 
ty of  Chicago,  and  currently,  president 
of  the  American  Statistical  Associa- 
tion. I  insert  the  full  letter  for  the 
Record,  not  only  because  its  author  is 
eminently  qualified  to  evaluate  the 
Federal  statistics  system,  but  also  be- 
cause he  has  so  eloquently  described 
the  value  of  a  statistical  coordinating 
branch. 

Thx  UnivERsmr  or  Chicago. 
Division  op  the  Social  Sciencxs, 

Chicago.  lU..  May  17,  1982. 
Mr.  David  A.  Stockman. 
Director,  Office  of  Management  and  Budget, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Stockman:  I  write  to  express 
dismay  at  the  disestablishment  of  the  Sta- 
tistical Policy  Branch  In  OMB's  Office  of 
Information  and  Regulatory  Affairs.  In  my 
view,  as  statistician  and  citizen,  the  central 
statistical  presence  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President  should  be  greatly  strength- 
ened so  that  it  fulfils  its  proper  national 
function  of  maintaining  and  improving  the 
quality  of  federal  statistics.  To  disestablish 
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the  statistical  center  is  to  move  exactly  in 
the  opposite  direction,  and  that,  together 
with  cuts  in  statistical  budgets,  almost  en- 
sures a  decline  in  sUtistical  quality.  I  hope 
that  there  may  be  reconsideration  of  what 
appear  to  be  sharply  reduced  resources  for 
statistics  in  the  federal  government. 

The  perspectives  from  which  I  view  feder- 
al statistics  are  several.  First,  as  a  faculty 
member  with  administrative  responsibilities 
at  the  University  of  Chicago.  I  see  col- 
leagues throughout  the  University  using 
federal  statistics  in  their  research  and 
teachinr  economic  studies  of  productivity, 
demographic  studies  of  fertility,  surveys  of 
public  and  private  education,  medical  inves- 
tigations, studies  of  prisons  and  criminal 
justice,  etc..  etc.  I  could  go  on  indefinitely. 
Nor  Is  It  only  a  matter  of  research  and 
teaching:  in  its  planning  and  self-examina- 
tions, the  University  draws  information 
from  federal  statistical  sources. 

The  same,  of  course,  is  true  of  all  other  In- 
stitutions of  advanced  learning,  of  school 
boards  and  other  local  groups,  of  most  large 
corporate  bodies,  and  of  other  organizations 
.  .  .  including  government  Itself.  It  is  all  too 
easy  not  to  notice  the  statistical  sea  that 
supports  our  thought  and  actions.  If  that 
sea  loses  Its  buoyancy,  it  may  take  a  long 
time  to  regain  the  lost  support. 

Second,  my  views  are  influenced  by  mem- 
bership on  the  1970-71  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Federal  Statistics,  appointed  by 
President  Nixon.  The  Chalfman  and  Vice 
Chairman  of  the  Commission  were  W.  Allen 
Wallis  and  Frederick  Mocteller.  In  its 
report,  the  Commission  gave  favorable 
gndes  to  the  major  federal  statistical  agen- 
cies (including  the  Bureau  of  the  Census 
and  the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtistics)  but  de- 
plored the  highly  uneven  quality  of  other 
SUtistical  work.  A  great  deal  of  federal  sU- 
tistical activity  takes  place  outside  the  tradi- 
tional sUtistical  agencies,  and  the  Commis- 
sion found  much  of  that  activity  unsatisfac- 
tory: a  basic  recommendation  was  improve- 
ment via  a  central  statistical  office. 

I  also  served  on  the  more  recent  Federal 
SUtistical  System  Project— part  of  the 
President's  Reorganization  Project— a  thor- 
ough study  directed  by  James  T.  Bonnen. 
After  examining  many  alternatives,  the 
study  group  saw  no  alternative  to  a  vigorous 
sUtistical  presence  in  the  Executive  Office 
of  the  President.  Questions  about  federal 
sUtistics  are  not  partisan  issues;  they  cut 
across  party,  region,  and  philOMphical  back- 
ground. 

Third.  I  currently  serve  as  President  of 
the  American  SUtistical  Association,  a  pro- 
fessional society  that  has  been  both  friend 
and  critic  of  federal  sUtistics  since  the  Asso- 
ciation's start  almost  a  century  and  a  half 
ago.  Indeed,  colleagues  from  the  Association 
had  recently  talked  with  your  coworker 
Christopher  DeMuth  in  an  attempt  to  help 
him  find  a  suitable  new  director  for  OMB's 
sUtistical  Branch:  it  was  a  pusling  surprise 
to  leam  of  the  Branch's  sudden  abolition. 
We  hope  that  there  may  be  a  real  renewal 
of  central  support  for  federal  sUtistics. 

A  central  sUtistical  group  can  and  should 
do  many  things:  coordination  among  agen- 
cies in  terms  of  standard  definitions  (urban 
area,  poverty,  income,  weapon  reliability, 
labor  force  membership,  etc.).  helping  to 
maintain  high  standards  of  professional  in- 
tegrity, faciliuting  career  lines  for  able 
young  people,  ensuring  transfer  among 
agencies  of  new  design  or  analytical  develp- 
menU.  and  so  on.  Much  can  be  said  to  de- 
scribe and  exemplify  those  important  func- 
tions.  Most   important,   to  my  mind,  and 
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most  encompassing,  is  understanding  the  ac- 
curacy of  SUtistical  programs.  That  in- 
cludes concern  for  allocation  of  accuracy-re- 
lated resources,  for  example,  allocation  be- 
tween control  of  random  errors  (via  sample 
size  or  structure)  and  the  investigation  of 
systematic  errors  (e.g..  confused  basic  con- 
cepu.  some  kinds  of  nonresponae.  under- 
statement of  income  or  other  quantities,  ar- 
bitrary omission  of  unsatisfactory  cases, 
etc.).  When  I  write  of  accuracy.  I  am  not 
thinking  of  small  refinements  in  the  second 
decimal  place,  but  rather  of  understanding 
and  avoiding  significant  confusions  and 
errors  in  the  sUtistical  underpinnings  of 
central  national  debates. 

Only  a  central  office  with  substantial  re- 
sources and  presidential  support  can  act  in- 
telligently, consistenly.  and  powerfully  on 
such  problems.  Without  such  action,  we 
may  expect  ineviuble  degradaUon  of.  and 
loss  of  trust  in.  federal  sUtisUcs.  Indeed  the 
federal  establishment  itself— executive,  leg- 
islaUve.  and  Judicial-relies  on  federal  sU- 
tistics for  its  own  planning,  evaluation,  and 
retroq>ection:  your  own  Office  must  be  a 
heavy  user  of  federal  statistics.  It  seems  to 
me  directly  in  the  self-interest  of  OMB.  snd 
hence  of  the  nation  at  large,  to  have  an  ef- 
fective central  sUtistical  group  constantly 
working  toward  better  information  for  your 
own  evaluations  and  decisions. 

Christopher  DeMuth  kindly  sent  me  de- 
scriptions of  the  recent  changes.  In  many 
ways  the  goals  expressed  in  his  mailing  are 
consistent  with  the  goals  I  and  other  statis- 
ticians emphasize,  but  the  abolishment  of 
the  Branch,  the  subsumption  of  its  func- 
tions into  an  information  and  regulatory  di- 
vision, and  the  reassignment  of  individuals 
all  point  to  the  effective  suspension  of  the 
basic  functions  for  a  central  statistical 
office. 

Others.  I  know,  are  writing  you  about  leg- 
islative requiremenu  for  OMB's  statistical 
office,  about  coordination  and  standardiza- 
tion, about  the  effectiveness  of  the  central 
group  in  those  past  years  when  it  had  real 
resources,  about  the  permanent  loss  for 
future  knowledge  of  information  not  collect- 
ed now.  and  so  on.  All  of  those  are  paru  of 
what  seems  to  me  central:  understanding 
and  improving  the  accuracy  of  federal  sU- 
tistics. 

Sincerely  yours, 

'  WlIXIAM  KaUSKAL.* 


THE  PUBUCAnON  OP  "FISHING 
IN  THE  NATION'S  CAPITAL" 


HON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  massachosztts 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thunday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
like  to  take  a  moment  today  to  remind 
my  fellow  Members  of  the  Congress 
that  Just  a  decade  ago  the  Potomac 
River,  flowing  through  the  Nation's 
Capital,  was  characterized  by  floating 
algae  mats,  dead  fish,  and  a  stench. 
Today,  thanks  to  a  massive  cleanup 
effort,  the  Potomac  River  has  recov- 
ered and  a  wide  variety  of  sport  fish 
have  returned  to  the  river.  Unfortu- 
nately, there  is  a  lingering  mistrust  of 
the  Potomac's  water  quality  and  the 
edibility  of  its  fish,  therefore,  the  Po- 
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tomac  River  Is  an  underutilized  re- 
source. 

As  an  avid  fisherman,  I  am  especial- 
ly proud  that  such  progress  has  been 
made  on  the  Potomac  and  that  I  have 
been  able  to  distribute  to  my  col- 
leagues a  copy  of  the  report,  "Pishing 
in  the  Nation's  Capital. "  which  out- 
lines a  strategy  for  reintroducing  fish- 
ing to  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
area  including  portions  of  Maryland 
and  northern  Virginia. 

More  importantly,  however,  the 
report  could  serve  as  an  example 
throughout  the  country.  The  report 
focuses  on  "close  to  home"  recreation 
and  is  a  success  story  about  a  badly 
polluted  river.  Also,  it  is  a  comprehen- 
sive documentation  of  public  needs 
from  information  and  educational  pro- 
grams to  physical  construction.  I  am 
also  pleased  to  note  that  it  focuses  on 
youth  Involvement  in  the  relaxing,  in- 
expensive, and  rewarding  sport  of  fish- 
ing. Finally,  the  report  promotes  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  metropoli- 
tan community  and  recognizes  the 
need  for  public  and  private  sectors  to 
work  together  in  planning  and  imple- 
mentation of  projects  designed  to  re- 
store sport  fishing  on  the  Potomac. 

The  report  was  prepared  by  the 
Fishing  Commission  of  the  Washing- 
ton Area  Waterfront  Action  Group, 
one  of  eight  committees  of  a  unique, 
unfunded,  nonprofit— Government,  in- 
dustry, community— organization  dedi- 
cated to  enhancing  use  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Potomac  waterfront  area. 

In  the  coming  months,  two  interest- 
ing events  will  be  taking  place  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Fishing  Committee 
and  a  quartet  of  community  sponsors. 
They  are  the  TV  7  Youth  Fishing 
Clinic,  on  July  31  in  Constitution  Gar- 
dens on  the  Mall,  and  the  TV  7  Fish- 
ing Derby.  August  27  through  Septem- 
ber 6.  along  the  Potomac  River  be- 
tween beltway  bridges. 

Thank  you.* 


TWO  HEROES 


HON.  PAUL  SIMON 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRZSENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  SIMON.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
American  hostages  were  caught  in 
Iran,  two  people  in  particular  played 
an  important  role  in  rescuing  them 
and  became  heroes  to  the  American 
public:  the  Foreign  Minister  of  Alge- 
ria, the  Honorable  Mohammed  Sed- 
dlck  Benyahia.  one  of  the  most  im- 
pressive persons  I  have  met  in  my 
years  in  public  life,  and  the  Ambassa- 
dor from  Algeria  to  the  United  States, 
the  Honorable  Redha  Malek.  Tragical- 
ly. Mr.  Benyahia  lost  his  life  in  a  plane 
crash  and  this  Nation  never  properly 
paid  tribute  to  his  great  work.  And 
now  the  Ambassador  from  Algeria  will 
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be  leaving  for  his  next  assignment.  Let 
the  record  show  that  there  are  many 
Ameriqans  who  are  grateful  to  him, 
who  ate  grateful  to  Algeria  for  that 
countiir's  leadership,  and  who  have  a 
warm  feeling  of  friendship  to  Algeria. 
We  wi^h  Ambassador  Malek  the  very 
best  ii)  his  new  assignment.  He  has 
served  [Algeria  well,  and  he  has  served 
the  cause  of  himianity  well.* 


EEC 


AISIN  SUBSIDIES  MUST  BE 
ELIMINATED 


H()N.  WILLIAM  M.  THOMAS 

OP  CALIFOIUf  lA 
IN  1)IE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiunday,  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  U.S. 
raisin  producers  are  confronted  today 
with  a;serious  economic  crisis  directly 
attribultable  to  the  unfair  trading 
practices  of  the  Eruopean  Economic 
Community  (EEC).  With  willful  indif- 
ference to  its  trade  commitments,  the 
Commfinity  has  been  subsidizing  its 
raisin  prrowers,  allowing  them  'to  un- 
dercut U.S.  raisin  prices  by  a  substan- 
tial margin.  As  a  result,  U.S.  raisin  ex- 
ports to  both  the  Community  and 
third  country  markets  have  been  seri- 
ously eroded. 

Since  the  institution  of  raisin  subsi- 
dies in  September  of  1981.  our  total 
raisin  tales  to  the  EEC  have  dropped 
by  41  percent  over  the  previous 
season.  But  these  dire  trend  data  do 
not  tell  the  whole  story.  Most  of  our 
export  sales  involve  obligations  under 
old  contracts;  virtually  no  new  con- 
tracts are  being  executed  for  the  sale 
of  U.S.  raisins  to  the  EXC.  Further, 
because  these  subsidies  have  intensi- 
fied competition  among  nonmember 
suppliers  for  other  world  outlets,  the 
U.S.  industry  has  also  begun  to  experi- 
ence tmde  displacement  in  third  coun- 
try mak-kets. 

Of  I  curse,  the  damage  resulting 
from  \  tie  EEC  raisin  subsidies  is  not 
confini  d  to  the  U.S.  raisin  industry. 
The  U.S.  Treasury,  our  labor  force, 
and  indeed  the  general  public  is  also 
harmel. 

Tod4y.  more  than  ever,  the  United 
States  can  ill-afford  to  stand  idly  by 
and  watch  this  economic  damage 
occur.  In  recognition  of  this,  the  cur- 
rent I  idminlstration  has  sought  to 
challei  ige  the  EEC's  practices  in  a  dis- 
pute lettlement  proceeding  before  a 
OATT  panel.  I  applaud  this  effort  and 
imploie  our  Government  officials  to 
invest  every  possible  effort  in  the  up- 
coming dispute  settlement.  If  our  com- 
plaint ;  is  upheld  by  the  panel,  the 
President  must  quickly  exercise  this 
power  to  obtain  an  elimination  of 
these  subsidies.  Any  delay  would  mean 
even  veater  economic  loss  to  the  U.S. 
raisin  .industry  and  to  the  Nation  at 
large.(  > 


THE        F  BAGAN        ADMINISTRA- 
TION'S    "CATCH-22"     ON    ENVI- 
POUCY 


RONME  >rrAL 


June  U.  1982 


H0N.  DON  BONKER 

OP  WASHINGTON 
IN  THE  ^OUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Th\inday.  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  BoJnKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
year  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of 
the  Stockholm  Conference  on  the 
Human  Environment.  At  the  U.N.  en- 
vironmentjprogram's  special  session  in 
commemotation  of  the  occasion,  more 
than  100  countries  renewed  their  com- 
mitment tp  resolving  global  environ- 
mental problems  through  cooperative 
efforts.  But  the  United  States  was  not 
among  thetn. 

One  of  the  tenets  of  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration's international  environ- 
mental policy  is  that  the  available  sci- 
entific evidence  does  not  at  this  time 
Justify  concrete  actions  to  address 
such  problems  as  acid  rain.  Such  data 
is  required  before  the  United  States 
can  become  committed  to  internation- 
al action.  1 1  is  ironic  then  that  the  ad- 
ministratic  n  has  slashed  funding  for 
the  types  of  scientific  research  and 
monitorini:  that  are  so  urgently 
needed  in  |he  environmental  field. 

Mr.  Speiker,  I  wish  to  submit  for 
the  record  an  editorial  that  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  on  June  24, 
1982,  entii  led  "State  of  the  Environ- 
ment 198: 1."  The  editorial  discusses 
the  Reagan  administration's  catch-22 
on  enviror  mental  policy  and  scientific 
research. 

The  arti(  :le  follows: 
(From  the  "•  Vuhlngton  Post,  June  24. 1982] 
Stati  op  the  Ekvironmknt  1982 

Bresking  with  a  34-year  tradition,  the 
staunchly  nonpartisan  and  usually  recalci- 
trant Conservation  Foundation,  an  environ- 
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ch  group,  leaped  Into  the  fray 
Reagan  administration's  envi- 
id  resource  policies  last  week, 
ipted  to  talce  action  last  year  by 
the  apparent  discontinuation  of  the  reports 
on  envlronifental  trends  that  had  been  pub- 
Uy  during  the  past  decade  by 
louse  Council  on  Environmental 
Ither  the  1981  nor  1982  White 
has  yet  appeared,  but  CEQ 
key  will  be  published.  The  Con- 
servation Foundation  decided  to  fill  the  gap 
with  an  analysis  of  its  own. 

Having  reviewed  the  principal  achieve- 
ments and  failures  of  the  past  decade  and 
decisions  taken  during  the  past  18  months, 
the  report  'Concludes  that  "Without  ques- 
tion, the  Reagan  administration  has  intro- 
duced a  fundamental  discontinuity  into  na- 
tional resource  and  environmental  policy." 
In  the  foufdation's  view,  the  new  policies 
have  broken  a  bipartisan  consensus  that 
supported  ■  decade  of  extraordinary  legisla- 
tive and  executive  activity  in  the  areas  of 
environmental  protection,  pollution  control 
and  naturat  resource  management. 

In  very  broad  terms,  the  report— called 
"State  of  Ithe  Environment  1982"— finds 
that  durlnf  the  1970s  substantial  success 
was  achieved  in  "traditional"  pollution  con- 
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trol  efforts,  such  as  those  for  clean  air  and 
water.  In  some  cases,  the  success  meant 
fewer  emissions;  in  others.  It  meant  laws 
that  kept  things  from  getting  worse  during 
a  decade  of  substantial  economic  and  popu- 
lation growth.  Concerning  more  recently 
recognized  problems,  such  as  hazardous 
wastes  and  toxic  chemicals,  only  a  few  pre- 
liminary steps  have  been  taken.  Some  newly 
emerging  problems,  such  as  soil  erosion  and 
acid  rain,  are  still  getting  worse. 

In  most  respects,  it  is  too  early  to  measure 
the  direct  impact  of  the  present  administra- 
tion's new  approach.  However,  in  its  most 
valuable  sections,  the  report  zeroes  in  on 
one  already  measurable  Impact— the  loss  of 
crucial  information.  It  documents  dispropor- 
tionate cutbacks  in  scientific  research,  in 
monitoring,  in  the  provision  of  information 
to  the  public  and  in  resource  management 
and  planning.  For  example,  the  Environ- 
mental Protection  Agency's  research  budget 
has  been  cut  by  twice  as  much  as  total  non- 
defense  research.  Within  the  departments 
of  Interior  and  Agriculture,  mineral  and 
timber  development  budgets  and  funds  for 
road  construction  are  way  up,  while  those 
for  such  things  as  soil,  water  and  wildlife 
habitat  management  and  collection  of  data 
on  the  state  of  natural  systems  are  consist- 
ently way  down. 

Because  of  these  changes,  the  Conserva- 
tion Foundation  concludes,  "the  informa- 
tion base  for  environmental  policy,  always 
weak,  is  likely  to  be  even  weaker  in  the 
future."  More  even  than  in  the  past,  that 
means  decisions  based  on  ideology  or  guess- 
work—a prescription  for  bad  decisions  and 
expensive  mistakes.* 


LEBANON 


HON.  DAN  DANIEL 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  DAN  DANIEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday,  the  House  approved  a  reso- 
lution providing  a  $50  million  relief 
fimd  for  the  suffering  people  of  Leba- 
non. The  need  for  assistance  is  obvious 
and  that  we  make  it  available  is  con- 
sistent with  this  country's  history  of 
compassion. 

Still,  it  is  troubling  to  me  that  once 
again  we  are  called  upon  to  look  the 
other  way  when  authorizing  additional 
expenditures  just  because  it  is  for  a 
worthy  cause;  $50  million  has  to  come 
from  somewhere,  and  I  believe  that 
the  most  appropriate  source  would  be 
from  funds  normally  provided  to 
Israel. 

I  can  understand  the  desire  and  the 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  buffer 
zone  to  prevent  the  shelling  of  Israeli 
settlements  along  the  Lebanon  border. 

I  have  always  been  a  supporter  of 
Israel— and  shall  continue  to  be.  How- 
ever, it  is  the  opinion  of  this  Member 
that  the  bombing  and  shelling  by 
Israel  has  been  excessive  and  should 
not  be  rewarded  by  the  UJS.  taxpay- 
er.* 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  ADM.  R. 
HILLENKOETTER 


H. 


HON.  FRANK  J.  GUARINI 

OP  NEW  JKKSrY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  GUARINI.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fine 
and  distinguished  public  servant  who 
resided  in  my  district  for  many  years 
is  being  buried  today. 

Adm.  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter,  who 
gave  his  life  to  the  service  of  our  coun- 
try, earned  the  admiration  of  all  who 
ever  had  the  privilege  of  meeting  him. 

The  first  CIA  Director  of  the  United 
States,  he  commanded  a  ship  which 
was  bombed  at  Pearl  Harbor.  He  also 
served  as  commander  of  the  U.S.S. 
Missouri. 

For  the  Record  I  am  introducing  a 
copy  of  his  obituary  from  the  Jersey 
Journal,  June  21,  1982: 

AOM.  R.  H.  HiLIXIfKOCTTm.  PORMni  CIA 

Hbad,  Dm 

Services  will  be  held  Thursday  In  the 
chapel  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery  In 
Virginia  for  Roscoe  H.  Hillenkoetter.  85.  of 
Weehawken,  a  retired  admiral  and  a  former 
CIA  director,  who  died  Friday  In  Mount 
Sinai  Hospital.  L.anhattan,  following  a  brief 
illness. 

Hillenkoetter,  a  native  of  St.  Louis,  had 
been  graduated  from  Annapolis  In  1922. 
While  in  the  academy  he  was  a  pitcher  on 
the  school  baseball  team. 

Ned  Stuhr.  a  retired  Navy  Reserve  lieuten- 
ant commander,  commented,  "I've  known 
the  admiral  for  nearly  30  years  and  will 
always  remember  how  warm  and  extremely 
intellectual  he  was.  He  was  a  natural 
leader  *  *  *  people  didn't  mind  having 
Roscoe  in  charge." 

When  Hillenkoetter  retired  from  the  Navy 
In  1962  he  had  achieved  the  rank  of  Vice 
Admiral  Inspector  General. 

Following  World  War  II,  the  25-year  resi- 
dent of  Weehawken  had  been  assigned  as  a 
Navy  attache  to  Willtam  Bullitt,  ambassa- 
dor to  Ireland  and  Russia. 

On  December  7,  1941,  when  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor,  the  commanding  of- 
ficer of  the  USS  West  Virvinia  was  killed. 
Hillenkoetter  was  immediately  thrust  into 
the  position  of  executive  officer  of  the  bat- 
tleship. He  continued  a  short  while  before 
going  to  Washington  to  work  with  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  under  Admiral  Ches- 
ter Nlmitz. 

In  the  late  1940's  President  Harry 
Truman  asked  Hillenkoetter  to  form  and 
become  the  first  director  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency. 

During  the  Korean  War  he  served  as  the 
commander  of  cruisers.  Following  the  war. 
Hillenkoetter  came  back  to  serve  as  the 
commandant  of  the  Third  Naval  District 
Headquarters.  New  York  City.  The  head- 
quarters covered  New  Jersey.  New  York  and 
Connecticut. 

The  secretary  of  the  Navy  later  appointed 
Hillenkoetter  inspector  general. 

"Roscoe  was  the  John  Wayne 
type  •  •  •  tall,  thin,"  continued  Stuhr. 
"Macho,  yet  sensitive,  he  was  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  be  around  and  I'll  miss  him  a  lot." 

Hillenkoetter  was  also  a  board  member  of 
the  Hegeman-Harrls  Co..  New  York  City. 
and  was  the  president  of  the  American 
Banner  Steamship  Co.,  New  York  City. 
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The  Frank  Campbell  Funeral  Home,  81st 
Street  near  Madison  Avenue.  Manhattan.  Is 
in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Always  loyal  to  his  men.  Admiral 
Hillenkoetter  left  his  sick  bed  last  De- 
cember 7  to  attend  the  40th  anniversa- 
ry ceremonies  of  the  attack  on  Pearl 
Harbor. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  want  to  join 
in  a  heartfelt  salute  to  Admiral  Hillen- 
koetter and  extend  condolences  to  his 
family.* 


THE  HINCKLEY  VERDICT 


HON.  CLARENCE  L  MILLER 

or  OHIO 

IN  THE  HODSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTtursday,  June  24,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  verdict  of  a  District  of  Columbia 
jury  that  found  John  W.  Hinckley.  Jr.. 
not  guilty  of  attempting  to  assassinate 
President  Reagan  because  he  was  le- 
gally insane  at  the  time  is  a  gross  mis- 
carriage of  justice.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Hinckley  has  been  confined  to  St.  Eliz- 
at>eth's  Mental  Institution  for  a  short 
period  of  time  and  then  could  be  re- 
leased to  commit  another  terrible 
crime  illustrates  why  the  law-abiding 
citizens  of  this  coimtry  are  so  csmical 
and  disturbed  about  our  Judicial 
system. 

Reliance  on  psychiatric  opinion  in 
the  courtroom  and  the  use  of  the  in- 
sanity defense  has  had  a  corrupting 
effect  on  the  legal  system  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice.  An  opinion  is 
not  a  fact  merely  because  it  is  held  by 
a  doctor:  there  can  be  no  expert  testi- 
mony where  there  is  no  agreed  upon 
txxly  of  knowledge. 

The  insanity  defense,  in  effect, 
means  that  a  person  who  commits  a 
crime  cannot  be  held  legally  responsi- 
ble for  his  action.  This  is  a  ridiculous 
and  dangerous  concept  that  is  being 
used  with  increased  frequency.  Laws 
are  written  to  curb  the  vices  of  men. 
Society  must  hold  criminals  responsi- 
ble for  their  actions  if  civilization  is  to 
be  protected  from  the  John  Hinckleys 
of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  law  has  been 
abused  and  it  is  sure  to  be  abused  by 
others.  We  must  make  certain  that  the 
criminal  justice  system  punishes  those 
who  knowingly  commit  a  crime  and  re- 
store the  faith  of  the  American  people 
in  their  legal  system.* 


ROMANIA'S  MFN  TRADING 
STATUS  NEEDS  REVIEWING 


HON.  STEPHEN  J.  SOLARZ 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

TTiursdoy,  June  24.  1982 

•  Mr.  SOLARZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few 
weeks  ago  121  Members  of  the  House 
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of  Representatives  sent  a  letter  to 
President  Reagan  expressing  our  con- 
cern, in  light  of  MPN  trading  status 
renewal,  with  the  Romanian  Govern- 
ment's failure  to  improve  its  repressive 
policies,  particularly  in  refusing  to 
allow  its  citizens  to  freely  emigrate. 

I  would  like  to  share  with  my  col- 
leagues, particularly  those  who  Joined 
in  this  effort,  the  response  I  recently 
received  from  the  White  House. 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  White  House. 
Washingtoiu  June  18.  1982. 
Hon.  SbrEPHEM  J.  Solarz, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deah  Mr.  Solarz:  The  President  has  asked 
me  to  thank  you  for  your  letter  of  June  11. 
convejhng  your  concern,  and  that  of  121  of 
your  House  colleagues,  on  the  extension  of 
Most  favored  Nation  trading  sUtus  for  Ro- 
mania< 

We  Appreciated  receiving  your  statement 
on  thi  matter,  and  the  President  has  been 
givingThis  personal  attention  to  the  serious 
conceins  which  you  and  your  colleagues 
have  taised.  As  sUted  in  his  June  2  an- 
nouncement, the  President  waived  the  pro- 


hibition ofl 
year  only 


June  24.  1982 


MFN  renewal  for  Romania  this 
titer  carefully  weighing  all  fac- 


tors withir  the  context  of  the  satisfactory 


(iverall   U.S.-Romanian   relations. 
I  he  President  intends  to  inform 
the  Romanian  Government  that  unless  a 
noticeable  I  improvement  in   its  emigration 
takes   place   and   the   rate   of 
tion  to  Israel  increases  signif  i- 
ania's  MFN  renewal  for   1983 
rious  Jeopardy, 
Thank  y^u  again  for  contacting  us  on  this 
important  issue. 
With  beA  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

KCflfETH  M.  DUBERSTEIN. 

Assistant  to  the  President* 


state   of 
However. 


procedure^ 
Jewish  emi 
cantly. 
will  be  in  i 
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(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 

The  Senate  met  at  9:30  a.m.,  on  the        Under  the  previous  order  the  Senate 
expiration    of    the    recess,    and    was    stands  in  recess  until  Tuesday.  June 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro    29.  1982.  at  11  a.m. 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 


RECESS  UNTIL  11  A.M.. 
TUESDAY.  JUNE  29.  1982 

Thereupon  (at  9  oclock.  30  minutes 
and  10  seconds  a.m.)  the  Senate  re- 
cessed until  Tuesday,  June  29.  1982.  at 
11  a.m. 


•  Tliis  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPREBENTATIYES— ifonefay,  Jum  f 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Wright). 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

WASMIHCTOn,  D.C., 

June  ZS.  19H2. 
I   hereby  designate   the   Honorable  Jim 
Wright  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Monday.  June  28. 1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neiix.  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  Hovte  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Dr.  Lee  B.  Sheaffer, 
Aldersgate  United  Methodist  Church. 
Alexandria.  Va..  offered  the  following 
prayer. 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  who  has  so 
lavishly  blessed  this  Nation.  Make  us 
humble  and  sensitive  to  Your  will. 
Keep  us  ever  aware  that  the  good 
things  we  enjoy  have  come  from  You 
and  that  You  loan  them  to  us. 

Impress  upon  our  smugness  the 
knowledge  that  we  are  not  owners  or 
rulers,  but  stewards  and  servants; 
remind  us.  lest  we  become  filled  with 
conceit,  that  one  day  an  accountability 
will  be  required  of  us. 

Sanctify  our  love  of  nation  and  our 
love  of  people,  that  our  boasting  may 
be  turned  into  humility  and  our  pride 
into  a  ministry  to  every  person  and  to 
every  need. 

Guide  our  Congress  and  our  national 
leaders  as  they  enable  today's  people 
to  live  with  freedom,  happiness,  re- 
sponsibility, and  with  the  opportunity 
for  growth  and  development. 

Help  us  to  make  this  God's  own 
nation  by  helping  us  to  live  like  God's 
own  people.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles. 


H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  as 
the  "William  R.  Cotter  Federal  Building": 

H.R.  4903  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween tne  States  of  Mississippi  and  L6uisi- 
ana  establishing  a  commission  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service  be- 
tween the  two  States:  and 

H.J.  Hes.  518.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  we^k  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Monda}(  in  June  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  Officer  Week." 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  insists  upon  its  amend- 
ments to  the  bin  (H.R.  6133)  entitled 
"An  aft  to  amend  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  of  1973."  disagreed  to  by 
the  House:  agrees  to  the  conference 
asked  by  the  House  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and 
appoint  Mr.  Staftoro.  Mr.  Chatke, 
Mr.  G*RTON.  Mr.  Randolph,  and  Mr. 
MiTCHtLL  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  oflthe  Senate. 

The  imessage  also  announced  that 
the  Seriate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  the  following  title,  in  which 
the  concurrence  of  the  House  is  re- 
quested: 

S.J.  R^.  183.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  reqtiest  the  President  to  issue  a  procla- 
mation desigrnating  October  17  through  Oc- 
tober 23.  1982,  as  "Lupus  Awareness  Week." 


June  28,  1982 
28,  1982 


CO*  MUNICATION  FROM  THE 
( ILERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
muniation  from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  }f  Representatives: 

Washington,  D.C.  June  2S.  1982. 
Hon.  Ti  OMAS  P.  O'Neill.  Jr., 
The    Steaker.    House    of   Representatives, 
Washin  Hon,  D.C. 

Dkar  |Mr.  Spxakkr:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  the  Clerk  received  at 
6:05  p.m.  on  Thursday.  June  24.  1982.  the 
foUowli  g  message  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate:  That  the  Senate  passed  without 
amendi  lent  H.R.  6682. 
With  cind  regards.  I  am. 
SIficerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
Clerk,  House  of  Representatives. 


A  fNOUNCEMENT  BY  THE 
S  >EAKER  PRO  TEMPORE 


The 
Chair 
ant  to 
signed 
Friday 

H.R 
ian 
and 

H.R. 
mental 


SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
desires  to  announce  that  pursu- 
clause  4  of  rule  I,  the  Speaker 
the  following  enrolled  bill  on 
,  June  25. 1982: 

1631.  An  act  to  authorize  humanitar- 
asslstance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon: 


D  This  symix)!  represents  the  time 
•  This  "iMillct"  symbol  idemifie* 


atatem  tnt 


1682.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 


ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


COMMimiCATION  FROM  THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKE:r  pro  tempore  laid 
before  thei  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  I^presentatives: 

WiiJBHiNCTON.  D.C.  June  2S.  1982. 
Hon.  Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
The   Speaker.    House   of    Representatives, 
WashingtonJ  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  Pursuant  to  the  per- 
mission granted  in  the  Rules  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  have  the  honor  to 
transmit  a  scaled  envelope  from  The  White 
House,  received  in  the  Clerks  Office  at  1:50 
p.m.  on  Fri4ay.  June  25.  1982  and  said  to 
contain  H.R.  6682.  an  Act  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  a  veto  message  thereon. 
With  kind  regards.  I  am. 
Sincerely. 

Edmund  L.  Henshaw.  Jr.. 
CUrk,  House  of  Representatives. 


June  28,  1982 
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URGENT  I     SUPPLEMENTAL      AP- 
PROPRIATIONS.  1982- veto 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 
(H.  DOCt  No.  97-205) 

The  SP^KER  pro  tempore.  Laid 
before  th^  House  the  following  veto 
message   ffom   the   President  of   the 
United  Stajtes: 
To  the  Hoi^se  of  Representatives: 

Today.  I  have  the  extremely  disap- 
pointing t^sk  of  again  returning  to  the 
Congress.  Without  my  signature,  a  bill 
providing  Supplemental  appropriations 
for  several  Federal  programs  in  need 
of  additioiial  funds  in  Fiscal  Year 
1982.  I  us^  the  word  "again"  because 
H.R.  66821  like  its  predecessor  H.R. 
5922.  contains  excessive  and  unre- 
quested  tudget  authority  totalling 
nearly  $1  billion.  For  this  reason.  I 
cannot  api  rove  this  legislation. 

A  key  to  lasting  economic  recovery  is 
to  bring  irterest  rates  down  and  keep 
them  dowi.  We  can  only  do  that  by 
convincing  skeptical  markets  that  this 
Government  has  the  will  to  control 
Federal  spending  and  borrowing  across 
the  board.  The  American  people  need 
deeds,  not  just  promises,  to  be  con- 
vinced deficits  will  be  reduced. 

I  regret  that  this  revised  urgent  sup- 
plemental still  does  not  do  the  job. 
Therefore]  I  am  returning  H.R.  6682 
without  approval  and  urge  the  Con- 
gress to  eiiact  immediately  a  1982  sup- 
plemental |  appropriations  bill  that  ad- 
dresses oifly  those  items  I  have  indi- 


of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  D 
*  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the 
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M  etnber 


is  2K)7  p.m. 

on  the  floor. 


cated  need  urgent  attention.  Again.  I 
look  forward  to  prompt  Congressional 
action  on  a  revised  bill  that  will  assure 
continuity  in  the  operations  of  Federal 
agencies  and  be  consistent  with  contin- 
ued progress  toward  economic  recov- 
ery. 

Ronald  Reagan. 

The  White  House.  June  25,  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
objections  of  the  President  will  be 
spread  at  large  upon  the  Journal,  and 
the  message  and  bill  will  be  printed  as 
a  House  document. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kildee). 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  con- 
sideration of  the  veto  message  on  the 
bill  H.R.  6682  be  postponed  until  Tues- 
day, July  13.  1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MAKING  IN  ORDER  AUTHORIZA- 
TION FOR  THE  SPEAKER  OR 
SPEAKER  PRO  TEMPORE  TO 
DECLARE  RECESSES  AT  ANY 
TIME  ON  TUESDAY  NEXT  AND 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  for  the  Speaker  or  Speaker  pro 
tempore  to  declare  recesses  at  any 
time  on  Tuesday.  June  29.  1982.  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  objection,  there  are 
some  Members  of  Congress  who  have 
tried  to  make  a  point  of  not  missing 
any  votes,  and  the  Chair  is  looking  at 
one  of  them. 

I  was  in  my  hometown  this  morning, 
and  I  am  here  for  this  session.  I  am 
going  back  to  a  meeting  tonight  in 
Jacksonville.  I  do  not  want  to  have  to 
do  that  every  day  if  I  can  help  it.  so  I 
am  making  this  inquiry:  Is  there  some 
way  in  which  a  Member  who  would 
like  to  keep  his  voting  record  going 
and  not  miss  any  votes  can  be  assured 
that  there  is  any  security  in  what  we 
are  doing?  In  other  words,  if  we  have  a 
message,  we  could  have  a  vote  anytime 
you  wanted  to  have  a  vote.  I  just  do 
not  want  to  make  it  hard  for  the  lead- 
ership, but  there  are  Members  who  do 
like  to  keep  a  good  voting  record  and 
who  also  have  tremendous  responsibil- 
ities back  home.  There  will  probably 
be  500  people  at  the  meeting  I  am 
going  to  attend  tonight,  and  there  will 
be  another  meeting  tomorrow  night  in 
my  hometown.  Of  course,  I  can  fulfill 
my  responsibilities  by  going  back  and 
forth  on  a  plane,  but  I  am  wondering 
whether  or  not  something  can  be  done 
to  acconunodate  the  Members? 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  respond  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  (Mr.  Bennett)  by  saying 
that  that  is  the  very  purpose  indeed  of 
the  recess  authority,  so  that  Members 
may  be  given  adequate  notification  in 
the  event  it  were  necessary  for  them 
to  be  called  back. 

If  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair  has  the 
right,  as  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  (Mr.  Kiloee)  would 
grant,  to  declare  recesses,  then  that 
serves  to  protect  Members  from  being 
expected  to  vote  on  some  highly  privi- 
leged motion,  and  that  might  conceiv- 
ably otherwise  occur. 

The  Chair  would  just  say  in  regard 
to  the  present  situation  that  if  the 
other  body  would  simply  accept  the 
third  version  of  the  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill  which  we  have  sent  to 
them  and  send  it  on  to  the  President, 
we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  would  sign  that  docimient 
and  there  would  be  no  further  occa- 
sion for  us  to  be  in  session.  Even  if  the 
President,  in  some  extreme  possession 
of  rigidity,  were  to  veto  that  third  doc- 
ument as  it  is  in  its  present  form,  it 
seems  improbable  that  the  House 
would  come  back  into  session,  but  if 
the  Senate,  in  its  wisdom,  were  to  add 
extraneous  subjects  and  extraneous 
appropriations  over  which  we  in  the 
House  would  have  no  control,  then 
conceivably  we  might  have  to  come 
back. 

However,  the  Chair  would  advise  the 
gentleman  that  in  any  such  contingen- 
cy Members  would  be  given  ample  and 
adequate  notice. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  one  other  small 
point,  and  that  is  that  I  have  seen  this 
done  before,  so  I  presume  it  is  suffi- 
ciently possible  in  this  parliamentary 
situation  for  it  to  happen  again.  If 
some  Member,  for  some  reason  of  um- 
brage or  other  unhappiness.  should 
call  on  the  Chair  to  put  some  kind  of  a 
question  to  a  record  vote.  I  have  seen 
the  Chair  on  occasion  say  that  the 
Member  was  not  recognized  for  that 
purpose.  So  I  presume  the  Chair 
would  attempt  to  protect,  even  in 
those  kinds  of  situations.  Members 
who  are  trying  to  keep  their  voting 
records  perfect.  The  Chair  would 
make  the  effort  anyway.  I  would 
assume. 

The  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  certainly  want  to  protect 
not  only  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Bennett)  but  all  other  Members 
who  would  simply  wish  to  be  protected 
in  a  situation  of  that  kind,  and  the 
Chair  would  suggest  that,  unless  the 
rules  of  the  House  required  otherwise, 
such  action  would  be  taken  and  the 
Chair  would  exercise  its  right  to  de- 
clare recesses  rather  than  to  recognize 
Members  for  mischievous  or  extrane- 
ous motions. 


Mr.  BENNETT.  I  thank  the  Chair, 
and.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  res- 
ervation of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  to 
modify  my  unanimous-consent  request 
to  include  also,  in  case  of  that  contin- 
gency. Wednesday.  Jime  30. 1982. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  might  say  that 
the  Republican  leadership  is  in  con- 
cert with  the  desire  of  the  Democratic 
leadership  to  protect  the  rights  of  all 
Members,  so  I  see  no  problem  with  the 
gentleman's  request. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Both 
imanimous  consent  requests  are 
agreed  to. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  (Mr.  Nelson)  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 
•  Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  due  to 
official  business  I  was  not  present  for 
roUcall  175  and  rollcall  176.  Had  I 
been  present  I  would  have  voted  "yes" 
on  both  of  these  votes  making  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations.* 


ISRAEL  AS  BULLY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
a  previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Crockett) 
is  recognized  for  S  mihutes. 
•  Mr.  CROCKETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
this  morning's  edition  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  columnist  William  Raspberry 
presents  an  excellent  portrait  of  U.S. 
involvement  in  the  invasion  of  Leba- 
non by  Israel,  and  our  continuing  in- 
volvement in  the  Israeli  military  ag- 
gression against  their  neighbors.  His 
analysis,  as  usual,  provides  strong  ar- 
gument against  continued  flaunting  of 
diversion  from  our  stated  national  in- 
tentions, and  I  commend  the  article  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues: 
(From  the  Washington  Post.  June  28. 1982] 
Israel  as  Bully 
(By  William  Raspberry) 

America's  behavior  toward  Israel  reminds 
me  of  the  attitude  of  many  mothers  toward 
the  savagery  of  their  violence-prone  kids. 
True.  Israel  may  have  behaved  excessively 
in  Lebanon,  our  officials  tell  us.  But  we 
have  to  understand  that  it  has  been  picked 
on  by  bullies:  deprived  of  security,  disadvan- 
taged by  the  fact  of  its  existence  in  a  sea  of 
hostile  neighbors  and  psychologically  dam- 
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aced  by  the  Holocaust.  Deep  down,  Israel 
always  was  a  Kood  boy. 

And  America's  boy.  The  same  America 
that  finds  it  too  costly  to  care  for  its  home- 
grown hungry,  jobless,  uneducated  and 
hopeless  finds  it  not  at  all  inconvenient  to 
underwrite  Israel's  domestic  and  military 
budget  to  the  tune  of  some  $3  billion  a 
year— $1,000  per  man.  woman  and  child  in 
the  whole  country. 

Not  all  the  money  we  give  Israel  looks  like 
a  gift.  Some  two-thirds  of  it  is  accounted 
for.  officially,  as  "sales"  of  military  supplies 
and  equipment.  But  as  Thomas  Stauffer  of 
the  Harvard  Center  of  Middle  East  Studies 
noted  in  the  Christian  Science  Monitor  last 
December,  there  Is  less  to  the  sales  than 
meets  the  eye. 

For  example:  "In  fiscal  1980.  $1  billion 
worth  of  foreign  military  sales  were  author- 
ized for  Israel's  account.  Immediately  fol- 
lowing the  'sale.'  however.  $500  million  of 
the  loan  was  canceled  and  the  residual  $500 
million  was  added  to  the  $7-plus  billion  the 
State  Department  estimates  that  Israel  now 
owes  the  n.S.  government.  This  debt  in- 
volves grace  periods  of  up  to  10  years  prior 
to  any  repayment.  .  .  .  (Israeli  can  service 
this  debt  only  in  the  formal  sense  that  in- 
stallments are  paid  when  due  but  are  In  fact 
funded  through  new  U.S.  aid  each  year." 

There  are  other  bookkeeping  tricks,  in- 
cluding military  procurement  contracts  and 
grants,  that  we  use  to  keep  the  Israeli  econ- 
omy—and the  Israeli  military  machine- 
afloat. 

The  point  is  not.  that  this  country 
shouldn't  be  helping  Israel,  which,  after  all. 
has  been  an  important  ally.  The  point  is 
that  we  had  better  recognize— as  the  rest  of 
the  world  already  does— that  we  caiuiot 
supply  Israel's  war  machine  or  underwrite 
its  bellicose  policies  without  buying  into  its 
bellicosity. 

Those  were  American  planes  and  missiles 
and  tanks  that  smashed  Into  Lebanon,  leav- 
ing thousands  of  dead  and  maimed  civilians, 
women  and  babies.  In  their  wake.  At  some 
point  we  will  have  to  get  beyond  cheering 
that  the  Israeli  invasion  has  proved  the  su- 
periority of  n.S.  armaments  over  the  Soviet- 
supplied  arms  that  were  unable  to  repel  the 
blitz;  get  over  our  secret  elation  that  the 
Palestine  Liberation  Organization  has  been 
rediiced  to  impotence:  and  deal  with  the 
fact  that  weapons,  supplied  by  us  on  the 
hard  understanding  that  they  will  be  used 
only  for  defensive  purposes,  have  been  used 
to  slaughter  innocents  who  were  no  threat 
to  Israel. 

Maybe  Israel  always  was  a  good  boy  whose 
only  desire  was  for  peace.  But  the  American 
interest  in  a  peace  that  results  from  accom- 
modations between  Israel  and  Its  neighbors 
is  very  different  from  the  peace  Israel  is 
trying  to  purchase  through  the  elimination 
of  Its  enemy. 

And  for  all  the  carnage  our  money  and 
weaponry  made  possible.  Israel's  bloody 
course  will  not  produce  either  peace  for 
itself  or  Justice  for  the  Palestinians.  Even 
accepting  that  the  PLO  is  a  terrorist  organi- 
zation committed  to  Israel's  aimihilation. 
the  PLO  Is  not  synonymous  with  the  Pales- 
tinian people  whose  homelessness  Israel 
seems  not  to  care  about,  though  that  Is  the 
principal  source  of  the  ceaseless  unrest  in 
that  part  of  the  world. 

It  would  be  hard  enough  to  Justify  the  in- 
vasion and  continuing  occupation  of  Leba- 
non if  there  were  reason  to  believe  that 
Israel,  having  vanquished  the  PLO,  now  in- 
tends to  do  Justice  to  the  Palestinians.  It  Is 
impossible  to  Justify  It  when  It  seems  clear 


that  thej-eal  object  of  the  blood  bath  Is  to 
kill  the  Palestinians'  dream  of  nationhood. 

Israel,  JAmerlca's  good  boy.  initially  de- 
scribed Ib  invasion  of  Lebanon  as  retalia- 
tion for  the  shooting,  in  London,  of  the  Is- 
raeli amqassador  to  England.  Then  we  were 
told  the  purpose  was  to  clear  a  25-mile  zone 
in  southern  Lebanon  in  order  to  push  the 
PLO  out  of  rocket  range  of  Israel.  Now  the 
purpose  Appears  to  be  the  conquest  of  piti- 
ful Lebanon  and  the  extermination  of  the 
PLO. 

Maybe  JAmerica.  in  the  role  of  anguished 
mother,  puinot  persuade  Its  violence-bent 
good  boy  from  pursuing  his  bloody  course. 
But  she  ^an  at  least  stop  furnishing  the  kid 
guns.* 
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SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  uaanimous  consent,  permission 
to  addi^  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  bllowing  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest c  I  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  OcNZALEZ.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  AkNUNZio,  for  5  munutes,  today. 

Mr.  CpELHO,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  NkLSON.  for  5  minutes  today. 

Mr.  CftocKETT,  or  5  minutes,  today. 


'ENSION  OF  REMARKS 
By  urianimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  remarks  was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolf)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneou  s  matter:) 

Mr.  N  iTCHCLL  of  New  York  in  two  in- 
stances, 

Mr.  B  IDHAM. 

Mr.  C  3RCORAN  in  two  instances. 

Mrs.  HECKLER. 

Mr.  woLP. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Alabama. 

(The  Ifollowine  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest dt  Mr.  KiLDEE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  HoDiMO. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
stances; 

Mr.  Annunzio  in  six  instances. 

Mr.  ^ONES  of  Tennessee  in  10  in- 
stanc( 

tifER  of  Teimessee  in  five  in- 


ERsoif  in  10  instances. 
HZALES  in  10  instances. 
Rowif  of  California  in  10  in- 


lARNES. 
OLI. 

WARDS  of  California. 
ILLCR  of  California. 
Mr.  IfATTERSOM  in  two  instances. 


SEl^ATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

Jo^t 


A 

the 

Speak^ 

ferred 

S.J 
and 


resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
'8  table  and,  under  the  rule,  re- 
follows: 

183.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
re<iliest  the  President  to  Issue  a  procla- 
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deslgi^ting  October  17  through  Oc- 
as "Lupus  Awareness  Week": 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 


ENROI  LED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Houae  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the 
House  of  tne  following  titles,  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  6631.  i\n  act  to  authorize  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon: 
and 

H.R.  6682.  Sn  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental apprdpriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MXJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  Ho  use  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motim  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  i::  o'clcKk  and  15  minutes), 
the  House  MJoumed  until  tomorrow. 
Tuesday,  J^ne  29,  1982.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTI/E 


COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 


Under  claiuse  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: I 

4237.  A  lettler  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  for  Monetary  Affairs,  trans- 
mitting a  dimft  of  proposed  legislation  re- 
pealing the  requirements  that  the  amount 
of  U.S.  no4es  outstanding  at  any  time 
remain  fixed;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Finance  and  Urban  Affairs. 

4238.  A  letlfer  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-199.  "Medical  Equipment  Sales 
Tax  Exempdon  Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to 
section  602(0)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4239.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-2M.  "SUtehood  Convention  Pro- 
cedural Amendments  Act  of  1982. "  pursuant 
to  section  662(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4240.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-2f0.  "Proprietary  School  Regula- 
tions Amencinent  Act  of  1982. "  pursuant  to 
section  602(4)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  en  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4241.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-a>l.  ""District  of  Columbia  Solid 
Waste  Disposal  Fee  Act  of  1982."'  pursuant 
to  section  M2(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4242.  A  letker  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-202.  "District  of  Columbia 
Weighing  and  Measuring  Equipment  Inspec- 
tion Charge  Act  of  1982."  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4243.  A  letier  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  DIstict  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-:t03.  ""Hotel  Occupancy  Tax  In- 
crease Act  |of   1982."'  pursuant  to  section 
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602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4244.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-205.  "Closing  of  Public  Alleys  in 
Square  37  Act  of  1982.""  pursuant  to  section 
602(c)  of  Public  Law  93-198:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

4245.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  annuitl  report  of 
the  Secretary  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Sep- 
tember 30.  1981:  Jointly,  to  the  Committees 
on  Energy  and  Commerce.  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries,  and  Public  Works  and 
Transportation. 


1954  to  reduce  the  tax  incentives  for  corpo- 
rate take  overs:  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
4  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  STARK  Introduced  a  bill  (H.R.  6725) 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 


ADDITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  18:  Mr.  r^YSEK.  Mr.  Schumer.  and 
Mr.  Green. 

H.R.  565:  Mr.  Zabuxhc:. 

H.R.  3970:  Mr.  Broomfielo.  Mr.  Brodhead. 
Mr.  Lehman,  and  Mr.  Forsythe. 

H.R.  5147.  Mr.  Butler. 

H.R.  5543:  Mr.  Moptett.  Mrs.  Kknhclly. 
and  Mr.  Ratchpord. 

H.R.  6061;  Mr.  Cocrter. 

H.R.  6142:  Mr.  Stanceland  and  Mr.  Evans 
of  Georgia. 

H.R.  6526:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
WoRTLEY.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McGrath. 


Ms.  Ferraro.  Mr.  Hutto.  Mr.  Kiloee.  Mr. 
Emerson,  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr.  Dougherty.  Mr. 
Simon.  Mr.  White.  Mr.  Fish,  and  Mr.  Whit- 
ley. 

H.R.  6527:  Mr.  Fazio.  Mr.  Wilson.  Mr. 
Wortley.  Mr.  Ford  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Frank. 
Mr.  Mitchell  of  Maryland.  Mr.  McGrath. 
Mr.  LowRY  of  Washington.  Ms.  Ferraro. 
Mr.  Hurro.  Mr.  Emerson.  Mr.  Coelho.  Mr. 
Dougherty.  Mr.  Simon.  Mr.  White.  Mrs. 
Collins  of  Illinois,  and  Mr.  Moakley. 

H.J.  Res.  499:  Mr.  Kemp.  Mr.  Nelson.  Mr. 
Petri.  Mr.  Staton  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
Wilson.  Mr.  Cheney.  Mr.  Gingrich.  Mr. 
Clausen.  Mr.  McCollum.  Mr.  Lacomarsino. 
Mr.  .'^piN.  Mr.  Horton.  Mr.  Hacedorn.  Mr. 
Young  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Mi'tckell  of  New 
York.  Mr.  McKinncy.  Mr.  Frenzel.  Mr. 
Hyde.  Mr.  Gregg.  Mr.  Shaw,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Florida. 

H.  Con.  Res.  354:  Mr.  Stokes.  Mr.  Hertel. 
and  Mr.  Simon. 

H.  Res.  229:  Ms.  Ferraro. 
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ARLINGTON  SCHOOLS 
CONSIDER  TB  CHANGES 


HON.  ROMANO  L  MAZZOU 

OP  KENTUCKY 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MAZZOLI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States  continues  to  be  by  far 
the  most  generous  country  in  the 
world  in  the  resettlement  of  refugees. 
Just  recently,  we  admitted  the 
600.000th  Indochinese  refugee  since 
the  fall  of  Saigon  in  1975,  a  tribute  to 
our  country's  humanitarian  spirit.  And 
last  week,  this  House  overwhelmingly 
passed  the  Refugee  Assistance  Amend- 
ments of  1982,  H.R.  5879,  a  bill  to 
extend  the  refugee  programs  for  1  ad- 
ditional year. 

Unfortunately,  the  refugee  resettle- 
ment efforts  in  recent  years  have  been 
far  from  successful.  Though  we  con- 
tinue to  admit  large  numbers— an  esti- 
mated 100,000  refugees  this  fiscal  year 
alone— our  efforts  at  placing  them  in 
jobs  and  making  sure  they  are  healthy 
have  been  less  than  sterling. 

A  full  70  percent  of  the  refugees  ad- 
mitted within  the  last  3  years  are  on 
welfare.  Tuberculosis  and  other  dis- 
eases are  much  too  common  among 
the  refugees.  State  and  local  govern- 
ments, even  in  their  compassionate  de- 
cisions to  accept  refugees,  are  growing 
more  and  more  frustrated  with  these 
failures  in  the  resettlement  program. 

The  bill  we  passed  last  week  which 
was  developed  by  my  Subcommittee 
on  Immigration.  Refugees,  and  Inter- 
national Law,  will  take  some  major 
steps  toward  reducing  these  resettle- 
ment problems.  The  bill  directs  refu- 
gees toward  jobs  and  away  from  wel- 
fare. It  increases  coordination  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  the  vol- 
untary agencies,  on  one  hand,  which 
admit  and  place  the  refugees,  and  the 
State  and  local  governments  on  the 
other  hand  which  have  to  live  with 
the  consequences  of  these  admission 
decisions.  And  it  provides  more  fund- 
ing for  training  refugees  in  English 
and  other  basic  work  skills  and  for 
local  governments  which  must  deal 
with  the  health  impacts  of  arriving 
refugees. 

Recently,  the  General  Accounting 
Office  provided  by  subcommittee  with 
preliminary  resulttS  of  a  study  it  is 
doing  at  my  request  on  refugee  reset- 
tlement. While  I  do  not  wish  to  create 
any  unnecessary  concern,  the  report 
points  out  that  health  problems 
among  refugees  are  substantial.  Tu- 
berculosis  rates  are   often   20   times 
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higher  among  refugees  than  among 
the  gen  >ral  population. 

Fortunately,  our  excellent  public 
health  isystem  has  been  able  to  deal 
with  tqis  potentially  serious  danger, 
but  noti  without  some  costs.  There  are 
dollar  :osts,  because  treatment  and 
monitoi  ing  of  refugees— and  those 
with  wfiom  they  come  in  contact— is 
expensive.  The  new  refugee  bill  pro- 
vides $14  million  to  local  govemhients 
for  he  B.lth  screening  and  medl'-al 
treatmint.  There  are  also  human 
costs,  fir  when  a  tubercular  refugee 
comes  ifi  contact  with  an  American  cit- 
izen threatening  the  health  of  that 
citizen,  a  pattern  of  resentment  devel- 
ops that  is  good  for  no  one. 

Refugees  deserve  our  compassion. 
They  a  'e  and  will  continue  to  be  posi- 
tive contributors  to  our  society.  How- 
ever, w;  must  also  be  aware  of  their 
problen  is,  and  must  be  sure  that  while 
we  are  being  soft  hearted  and  gener- 
ous in  our  admissions  policy,  we  are 
being  h  B.rd  headed  and  pracitcal  in  our 
resettle  ment  efforts. 

A  recent  article  in  the  Washington 
Post  o)  tlined  some  of  the  difficulties 
in  Arlii  gton  County.  Va.,  arising  form 
tuberci  losis  health  problems  among 
refuge«.  This  piece  underlines  my 
belief  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  be  unwilling  to  admit  refugees 
until  t  ley  have  been  treated  abroad 
fok  tuberculosis  and  are  rendered  to- 
tally r  oninfectious.  In  the  months 
ahead,  as  my  subcommittee  continues 
its  ovei  sight  of  the  refugee  program, 
we  will  be  watching  this  health  issue 
very  ch  sely. 

For  t  lie  benefit  of  my  colleagues,  I 
am  inc  uding  a  copy  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  article  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks. 
[Prom  Bie  Washington  Post.  June  23.  1982] 

ARLiNoroN  Schools  Consider  TB  Chances 
(By  Shobhana  Kanal) 

A  tuberculosis  case  reported  last  month  at 
an  Arlington  County  school  has  prompted 
health  officials  there  to  consider  changes  in 
the  coiMity  tuberculosis  control  program, 
but  officials  say  the  case  at  Key  Elementary 
School  Ip  no  way  Indicates  an  epidemic. 

Dr.  M|rJorle  Hughes,  chief  of  child  health 
for  Arlington,  said  the  case  does  not  suggest 
a  suddeti  Increase  In  the  Incidence  of  tuber 
culosls.  but  rather  that  "our  surveillance 
has  not  been  as  tight  as  it  should  be." 

So  fat.  Hughes  said,  health  officials  have 

led  the  specific  changes  that  will  be 

the  county's  tuberculosis  control 
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active  and  co  nmunicable  case  of  TB.  All  but 
one  of  the  9|  key  students  have  undergone 
chest  X-ray(.  and  none  appears  to  have 
active  TB.  Hughes  said. 

Hughes  said  health  officials  decided  to 
test  the  Key  students  even  though  the  em- 
ploye's disease  probably  was  not  contagious. 
"It  was  hlgldy  unlikely  that  he  could  have 
infected  anjjone.  but  we  don't  take  that 
chance."  sheisaid. 

Hughes  said  the  situation  at  Key  Is  not 
unique,  and  ^hat  active  TB  cases  occasional- 
ly have  beei|  discovered  in  county  schools. 
"Every  now  and  then  an  employe  or  a  stu- 
dent turns  up  with  active  TB.  and  then  we 
go  in  and  teit  everyone  in  the  school."  she 
said.  "In  none  of  the  cases  over  the 
years  .  .  .  have  we  found  a  second  (active) 
case  tracked  back  to  the  first." 

Tuberculosis  became  a  primary  concern  of 
Arlington  hflalth  officials  In  1975.  with  the 
first  major  Influx  of  Indochinese  refugees. 

Tuberculosis  presented  a  serious  problem 
in  refugee  transit  camps  In  Indochina, 
where  crowded  conditions  and  the  poor 
health  of  mviy  refugees  may  have  contrib- 
uted to  a  TB  rate  that  sometimes  went  as 
high  as  475 1  cases  per  100.000  people,  said 
Dr.  Raymoiid  Schwartz,  chief  of  health 
services  in  Arlington.  Although  all  refugees 
were  to  have  been  screened  for  TB  before 
entering  the  United  States,  some  cases  went 
undetected  because  children  were  not 
always  routifiely  tested  In  the  transit  camps, 
he  said 

In  1975.  th|e  number  of  TB  cases  in  Arling 
from  14-16  new  cases  per 
100.000  peodle  in  previous  years  to  25  per 
100.000.  In  1  >81.  there  were  77  new  cases  per 
100,000  people.  The  disease  primarily  has 
been  a  problem  among  refugees.  Schwartz 
said,  while  tie  incidence  among  native  resi 
dents  has  remained  stable.  A  slightly  lower 
rate  of  new  cases  is  expected  this  year  be 
cause  fewer  refugees  are  coming  to  Arling 
ton.  he  said. 

The  Arlirgton  situation  contrasts  with 
that  in  Fair  ax.  Although  the  rate  recently 
has  increaseq  slightly,  it  still  Is  lower  than  it 
was  10  year*  ago.  said  Dr.  Fred  Payne,  as- 
sistant direc  or  of  health  for  Fairfax. 

In  Alexan  Irla.  which  also  has  had  fewer 
refugees  thim  Arlington,  TB  Is  a  greater 
problem  among  native  residents  than 
among  imml  trants.  said  Dr.  Anne  Albertson. 
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|is  after  a  school  employe  was  found 

the  disease  last  month.  Of  those 
13  showed  positive  reactions.  A  posi- 
:tion  to  the  TB  skin  test  indicates 
lence  of  the  tuberculosis  germ,  but 
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•  Thij  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 


public  health  for  the  county. 
Health  offlc  lals  there  said  the  TB  rate  has 
increased  re:ently.  although  exact  numbers 
are  not  curr  intly  available. 

Schwartz  laid  he  feels  Arlington  has  had 
success  in  d<  laling  with  the  disease,  primari- 
ly because  <f  the  county's  TB  control  pro- 
gram and  t| e  drugs  now  available  to  treat 
the  disease. 

"We  have  had  concern  about  tuberculosis 
from  the  tiine  of  the  first  Inmlgration.  but 
we  feel  it  is  very  thoroughly  and  very  ade- 
quately con)  ained. "  he  said. 

Early  in  975.  Arlington  health  officials 
began  a  pre  gram  to  screen  immigrants  for 
tuberculosis  Now.  as  immigrants  arrive 
from  Indochina.  Afghanistan  and  other 
parts  of  the  world,  health  officials  and  vol- 
unteers attempt  to  locate  them  and  refer 


public  health  services  TB  clinic 
In  addition,  the  county  makes 
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an  intensive  effort  to  keep  track  of  people 
being  treated  for  the  disease. 

In  addition,  the  county  schools  have  a  vol- 
unUry  TB  testing  program  for  eighth  grade 
students,  and  about  85  percent  of  the  stu- 
dents take  the  test  each  year.  Schwartz 
said.* 


BRAILLE  INSTITUTE  DESERVING 
OF  HONOR 


HON.  JERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PATTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
invite  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  rec- 
ognizing the  accomplishments  of  the 
Braille  Institute  of  Orange  County. 
The  institute,  established  in  Los  Ange- 
les in  1919  and  In  Orange  County  in 
1971,  was  founded  in  order  to  serve  the 
various  needs  of  blind  residents  of  all 
ages.  It  provides  specialized  programs 
for  the  specific  needs  of  youth,  sen- 
iors, and  others.  Such  programs  in- 
clude library  services  as  well  as  recre- 
ational programs. 

The  Second  Annual  Downhill  Derby 
exemplifies  the  institute's  principal 
goal  of  successfully  integrating  blind 
persons  into  the  mainstream  of  society 
through  active  participation  and  team- 
work. Held  on  June  26,  this  version  of 
the  traditional  old-fashioned  Soap  Box 
Derby  involved  legally  blind  youth  as 
drivers  and  those  totally  blind  as  pas- 
sengers. 

I  am  delighted  that  so  many  partici- 
pated in  this  worthwhile  event.  The 
large  number  of  participants  consisted 
of  the  youth  who  were  competing  and 
local  service  groups,  businesses,  and 
the  Orange  County  Soap  Box  Derby 
Association  who  acted  as  sponsors  for 
the  event.  Within  the  past  year,  volun- 
teers have  devoted  to  the  institute  a 
total  of  19.401  hours.  The  bulk  of 
these  were  contributed  by  the  mem- 
bership of  the  institute's  advisory 
committee,  and  its  board  of  directors' 
executive  committee.  The  entire  oper- 
ation Is  funded  through  generous  do- 
nations, wills,  and  bequests  from  the 
community. 

If  left  tintapped,  the  full  potential  of 
the  blind  would  remain  unrealized.  By 
serving  at  least  500  blind  adults  and 
160  youth  annually,  the  Orange 
County  institute  develops  their  tal- 
ents, abilities,  and  strengths,  and  thus 
benefits  the  whole  of  society.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  honor  the 
Braille  Institute  of  Orange  County  for 
its  lO'/i  years  of  dedicated  service  to 
the  entire  community.* 
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SALUTE  TO  HOSPITAL 
VOLUNTEERS 


HON.  PETER  W.  RODINO,  JR. 

or  MKW  JERSEY 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESSNTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ar- 
ticle from  the  Newark  Star-Ledger  of 
June  24,  1982.  which  calls  attention  to 
the  work  of  a  special  group  of  people: 
the  volunteers  of  Irvington  General 
Hospitel.  They  have  been  indispensi- 
ble  in  aiding  the  operation  of  this  fa- 
cility, the  oldest  municipal  acute  care 
center  in  New  Jersey. 

Forty-six  of  the  volunteers,  cited  for 
combined  service  of  52,000  hours  over 
the  years,  were  honored  at  a  special 
limcheon  at  the  hospital  on  June  18. 
1982.  It  is  a  record  which  demon- 
strates outstanding  service  to  their 
community,  and  I  extend  our  con- 
gratulations in  recognition  of  their 
work.  The  article  follows: 

iRviMCTON  Hospital  SALims  Voloitteers 
(By  Dorine  F.  Gilman) 

Forty-six  volunteers  at  Irvington  General 
Hospital  were  cited  at  a  special  luncheon 
and  presentation  for  "outstanding  dedica- 
tion and  service  to  the  Institution." 

The  volunteers  were  lauded  for  their  com- 
bined service  of  more  than  52.000  hours  to 
the  hospital  over  the  years. 

Among  them  were  Mrs.  Ann  Cuccuzzella 
and  Mrs.  Edith  Krueger  for  7.000  hours  and 
Mrs.  Martha  Goodman  and  Mrs.  Rosella 
Klebosis  for  5.000  hours.  Mrs  Goodman  re- 
cently was  named  "Volunteer  of  the  Year 
for  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey  "  by  the  Retired 
Senior  Volunteer  Program. 

Presenting  the  awards  were  Louis  Ditzel. 
hospital  administrator.  Irvington  Mayor- 
elect  Anthony  Blasl:  John  Alati.  hospital 
board  chairman,  and  Donald  Hendrlckson. 
hospiui  board  vice  chairman. 

Mrs.  Althea  Mahon.  hospital  director  of 
volunteers,  coordinated  the  event. 

Ditzel  explained: 

"This  Is  our  special  tribute  to  those  volun- 
teers who  dedicated  themselves  to  our  hos- 
pital. We  plan  to  make  this  an  annual  event 
in  order  to  recognize  them.  They  do  a  tre- 
mendous Job." 

Alatl  hailed  the  volunteers  as  'playing  a 
critical  role  in  responding  to  patient  needs 
and  In  assisting  the  hospital  in  minimizing 
the  delivery  of  health  cosU." 

Also  on  hand  were  Mrs.  Delia  Pollack, 
hospital  secretary:  Vincent  Fotl.  Jr..  treasur- 
er and  Father  Smalley  of  St.  Paul  the  Apos- 
tle Church.  Irvington. 

"It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  today  to  oper- 
ate a  hospital  In  the  sUte  with  the  limited 
financial  resources  available. "  Ditzel  said. 
"We  should  extend  our  deepest  gratitude  to 
our  volunteers  for  making  our  task  at  the 
hospital  a  little  easier.  We  have  146  volun- 
teers whom  we  count  on  during  the  year  to 
help  us  with  our  dally  hospital  routines. 
Our  hospital  U  a  lS7-bed  Institution  and  U 
considered  the  oldest  municipal  acute  care 
center  In  the  sute  with  a  charter  that  dates 
back  to  1924. 

"Along  with  our  volunteers  are  our  auxil- 
iary members  who  do  outstanding  jobs  for 
us.  Over  the  past  50  years,  the  auxiliary  has 
realized  more  than  1 1.5  million.  We  are  In 
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the  planning  stages  for  a  SO-year  anniversa- 
ry party  for  our  auxiliary  to  be  held  this 
summer."  added  Ditzel.9 


PENTECOSTALS  IN  MOSCOW  EM- 
BASSY DENIED  EXIT  VISAS 
AFTER  4  YEARS 


HON.  BARNEY  FRANK 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  Of  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28.  1982 

•  Mr.  FRANK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Soviet  Union  is  still  refusing  to  grant 
the  Pentecostals  residing  in  the  base- 
ment of  the  U.S.  Embassy  and  their 
families  exit  visas  after  4  years. 

On  June  27,  1978,  eight  members  of 
the  Vashchenko  and  Chymkhalov 
families  traveled  to  the  U.S.  Embassy 
in  Moscow  to  inquire  about  U.S.  immi- 
gration procedures.  As  observant  Pen- 
tecostalists,  the  two  families  were 
unable  to  practice  their  religion  and 
remain  in  the  Soviet  Union  at  the 
same  time.  One  of  the  eight,  John 
Vashchenko.  was  forcibly  deuined 
from  entering  the  Emtnssy  by  the 
KGB,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  they 
had  permission  to  visit  the  U.S.  Em- 
bassy. John  Vashchenko  was  beaten, 
and  returned  to  his  Siberian  home. 
The  seven  Pentecostals.  after  consul- 
tation with  their  families  in  Siberia, 
decided  to  remain  in  the  Embassy  out 
of  fear  for  their  lives.  All  seven  re- 
mained there  until  January  1982, 
when  Lidiya  Vashchenko  had  to  be 
hospitalized  because  of  a  hunger  strike 
she  endured  to  dramatize  their  request 
to  emigrate.  She  has  now  returned  to 
Siberia  in  accordance  with  the  techni- 
cal requirements  of  Soviet  law  to 
apply  for  the  appropriate  exit  visas  for 
herself  and  the  Vashchenko  and 
Chymkhalov  families.  Unfortunately, 
the  Soviet  Union  ha;  not  carried  out 
their  end  of  the  bargain:  she  continues 
to  wait  for  word  from  Soviet  emigra- 
tion officials. 

I  recently  received  an  "open  letter  to 
the  West"  from  Liubov  Vashchenko 
on  the  occasion  of  their  4th  year  in 
the  U.S.  Embassy.  In  it,  she  thanks 
the  Congress  for  the  recent  passage  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  100  and 
urges  us  to  continue  to  make  it  known 
to  the  Soviet  Union  that  the  refusal  of 
the  Soviet  Government  to  allow  the 
Vashchenko  and  Chymkhalov  families 
to  emigrate  will  have  a  detrimental 
effect  on  United  States-Soviet  rela- 
tions. 

The  letter  follows: 

Moscow.  U.S.S.R.. 
Embassy  op  the  Ignited  States. 

June  10.  19S2. 

Open  letter  to  people  in  the  West. 

On  the  occasion  of  another  anniversary, 
the  fourth  one.  of  our  stay  in  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow,  please  allow  me.  in  the 
name  of  my  whole  family,  to  thank  all  those 
in  the  West,  both  individuals  and  Govern- 
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ments.  who  have  been  trying  to  get  permis- 
sion for  us  to  leave  this  country. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  those  of  the 
American  government  who  introduced  and 
support  Resolution  100  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  Bill  312  in  Senate  that 
would  grant  us  residence  here  and  allow  us 
to  applyf^  for  American  citizenship  5  years 
from  thddate  we  first  came  to  the  Embassy. 
We  consider  the  Resolution  and  the  Bill  as 
an  assuratace  of  the  American  government 
that  they\xept  my  family  for  permanent 
residence  in\ljelr  country  which  the  Soviets 
wanted  us  to  have  when  they  sent  us  to  the 
Embassy  in  1975. 

We  thank  God  and  those  who  early  this 
year  made,  through  the  article  in  Parade 
magazine,  our  story  and  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  widely  known,  those  readers  of 
Parade  who  sent  letters  of  protest  to  the 
Soviet  and  American  governments  on  our 
behalf,  and  those  who  sent  telegrams,  let- 
ters and  cards  to  us  during  the  time  of  crisis 
when  my  sister,  Lida.  and  my  mother.  Au- 
gustina,  went  on  a  hunger  strike,  and  those 
who  helped  us  during  Lidas  hospitalization 
last  January. 

Many  of  you  have  been  tirelessly  and  per- 
sistantiy  supporting  us  in  the  right  of  emi- 
gration which  my  family  has  been  trying  to 
obtain  for  the  past  22  years.  We  have  made 
many  different  attempts  to  get  permission 
from  the  Soviet  government  to  leave  the 
U.S.S.R.  but  the  Soviets  continue  to  keep  us 
here  and  tell  the  children  in  Chemogorsk 
that  our  parents  must  come  to  them  first. 

Does  not  the  fact  that  Lida  has  returned 
to  Chernogorsk  and  her  request  to  allow  her 
emigrate  has  still  been  refused  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, tell  the  American  government  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  trust  the  Soviets?  All  along 
they  have  said  to  them  that  if  we  go  back  to 
Chemogorsk.  our  applications  for  emigra- 
tion would  be  considered. 

Now  the  Soviets  do  not  want  to  accept 
Lidas  papers,  do  not  want  to  give  her  forms, 
do  not  want  even  to  talk  to  her  but  take  her 
and  the  other  children  out  of  the  Offices 
when  they  come  to  talk  to  the  authorities. 
If  sometime  they  talk  to  the  children  they 
Joke  and  lie.  Lida  is  old  enough  to  make  de- 
cision herself  to  stay  or  to  leave  this  coun- 
try. Why  does  she  need  her  parents  to  be 
back  before  her  request  for  emigration  is 
considered? 

We  think  that  both  governments,  the 
Soviet  and  American,  have  handled  our  case 
carelessly.  One  constantly  deceives,  the 
other  does  not  take  any  serious  action  to 
pressure  the  Soviets  and  make  them  tell  the 
truth  and  act  accordingly. 

We  think  that  the  American  government 
also  wanU  us  to  go  back  to  Chemogorsk  be- 
cause the  only  words  we  have  heard  from 
them  is  that  they  would  allow  us  to  leave 
this  country  directly  from  the  Embassy  only 
if  the  Soviets  will  give  us  permission  first. 
But  how  can  the  Soviets  give  us  the  permis- 
sion if.  as  Senator  Percy  told  us  during  his 
visit  in  the  end  of  November  1980.  we  would 
give  him  a  written  pledge  that  we  would  go 
back  to  Chemogorsk.  then,  he  would  ask 
permission  for  our  emigration  the  next  day 
In  talks  with  high  Soviet  government  offi- 
cials. This  policy  remains  until  this  day. 

We  are  turning  to  you  all  to  please  ask  the 
American  govemment  to  talk  with  the  Sovi- 
ets about  permission  for  us  to  emigrate 
much  more  seriously  and  ask  them  to  work 
together  with  the  Soviets  in  order  to  find  a 
positive  solution  for  all.  us  and  both  govern- 
ments so  that  we  could  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  safely  and  soon. 

We  gave  the  pledge  to  both  governments 
that  as  soon  as  we  'would  t>e  assured  that 
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our  ele  en  children  together  with  Lida  are 
out  of  he  Soviet  Union  and  we  had  an  as- 
surence  from  the  Soviets  that  the  four  of  us 
will  no:  be  persecuted  but  reunited  with 
them  ii  1  the  West  in  the  shortest  time,  we 
will  lea<  e  the  American  Embassy. 

We  a  so  would  like  to  ask  you  to  please 
ask  the  Soviet  Ambassadors  in  your  coun- 
tries ard  those  who  come  to  you  from  the 
Soviet  Union  for  conferences  and  demon- 
stratior  s  in  order  to  talk  about  peace,  trade 
and  so  in  what  price  there  is  on  the  earth 
that  we  can  pay  to  the  Soviets  to  accept  our 
renunclEition  of  their  citizenship  and  allow 
us  to  ei  nigrate?  If  the  price  of  money  that 
was  pr -established  by  the  Soviet ,  govem- 
ment it  payed  to  them  by  us.  if  interments 
in  prisons,  work  camps  and  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals vjere  spent  by  us.  if  thousands  of  our 
appeals!  which  would  make  volumes  were 
during  |the  22  years  sent  to  them,  if  our 
hunger:  strikes  and  demonstrations  with 
posters  jthat  expressed  our  long-time  request 
to  Breihnev  and  his  govemment  still  are 
not  en<  ugh  for  the  Soviets  to  permit  us  to 
leave  tl  e  serfdom,  what  price  do  they  wish 
us  to  PI  y? 

We  di  I  not  support  this  thought  of  Maya- 
kovsky,  one  of  the  greatest  Soviet  poets. 
'Read  i  nd  be  envious.  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  1 1nion."  But  we  consider  it  a  disgrace 
that  we  are  citizens  of  the  atheistic  serfdom 
in  this  ( ountry. 

Than  l  you  very  much. 
Sficerely. 

LiUBOV 

(For  the  Vashchenko  family).* 


June  28,  1982 


LITTLE  1£AGUE.  BUILDING  THE 
LEADERS  OP  THE  FUTURE 


•  Mr 

to    a 


PI  IRSONAL  EXPLANATION 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 
IN  tHE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 


Monday,  June  28,  1982 


makini 
priatic 


CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  due 

previous  commitment.  I  was 
unablej  to  be  present  and  voting  on  two 
items  during  the  House  session  last 
Thursday.  I  was  paired  for  and  would 
have  vjoted  for  passage  of  H.R.  6682. 
urgent   supplemental   appro- 

s  for  the  fiscal  year  September 
30.  1912.  Thit.  All  contained  the  con- 
ference agreement  reached  in  H.R. 
5922.  ^hich  the  President  vetoed  and 
the  Hquse  sustained,  except  that  it  did 
not  include  the  budget-busting  $3  bil- 
lion hiusing  stimulus  which  the  Presi- 
dent apd  many  of  us  in  the  House  op- 
posed. It  also  included  the  .Conte- 
Whitttn  amendment,  which  reimposes 
the  $3,000  limit  on  tax  deductions  for 
Member's  living  expenses  and  thereby 
repeali  the  1981  law  which  allowed  for 
the  $15  per  day  deduction  among 
other  provisions. 

I  als^  would  have  voted  for  passage 
of  H.I^.  6685.  which  was  the  same  sup- 
pleme|ital  appropriations  bill  the 
House:  passed  by  voice  vote  on 
Wednesday  with  the  addition  of  the 
provis:  ons  which  reimposes  the  $3,000 
limit  4n  tax  deductions  for  Member's 

expenses  and  repeals  the  law 

in  1981.« 


living 
passed 


HON.  pERRY  M.  PATTERSON 

OP  CALIPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mpnday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  PA'tTERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  occasion  of  the  celebration  of  our 
Nations  2(l6th  birthday,  the  California 
National  CSuard  is  hosting  a  three- 
league  coriipetition  of  little  leagues  at 
the  Los  A  amitos  Air  SUtion.  The  co- 
ordinator for  this  event  is  the  town 
and  count  'y  bank  of  Seal  Beach.  Base- 
ball is  ind  eed  a  truly  American  sport, 
and  it  see  ns  acutely  appropriate  that 
this  competition  take  place  on  Inde- 
pendence pay. 

Mr.  SpecJier.  In  these  times  of  do- 
mestic liirest  and  rising  cynicism 
about  th^  traditional  family,  I  am 
pleased  to  have  this  opportunity  to 
share  thi4  occasion  with  over  1.500 
families  ii^  the  38th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  cmifornia.  I  believe  that  Inde- 
pendence pay  is  the  time  to  reflect  on 
what  is  rinit  in  America,  instead  of  be- 
laboring tnat  which  is  wrong.  Ameri- 
ca's strength  has  always  been  its  fami- 
lies. If  today's  celebration  is  any  indi- 
cation of  the  strength  of  the  American 
family,  thfen  I  believe  we  need  to  seri- 
ously examine  the  current  negative 
theories  common  among  social  scien- 
tists. 

Mr.  Sp^ker.  let  us  recognize  the 
positive  contribution  of  the  parents, 
the  coaches,  and  the  sponsors  of  the 
Los  Alamiios  Baseball  League,  the  Los 
Alamitos  Pony-Colt  League,  and  Saint 
Hedwig's  Little  League  toward  the 
growth  anU  development  of  our  youth. 
This  contribution  of  the  many  volun- 
teers, the]  sponsors,  the  coaches,  and 
most  of  a|l  the  parents,  can  never  be 
fully  reco^ized.  It  is  an  investment  in 
the  future,  let  me  extend  to  each  of 
them  my  sincere  appreciation  for  your 
efforts  onjbehalf  of  all  the  residents  of 
the  38th  Congressional  District. 

As  the  leaders  of  tomorrow,  it  is  the 
youth  whb  will  carry  the  banner  of 
freedom  ohto  the  next  generation  and 
for  all  timi;.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  most 
special  of  national  holidays,  let  us  rec- 
ognize noc  only  the  great  men  and 
women  of  {this  Nation,  but  salute  the 
common  man— from  the  patriot  of 
Lexington  and  Concord,  to  the  citizen 


of     today 


-without     whom     America 


could  never  be  a  great  land  and  a 
symbol  o '  freedom  and  democracy 
throughoi  t  the  world.* 


June  28,  1982 

NIAGARA  ENGINE  CO.  NO.  6 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  great  pride  that  I 
bring  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
to  the  150th  anniversary  of  Niagara 
Engine  Co.  No.  6  of  the  Schoharie  Fire 
Department.  Organized  in  1832.  this 
distinguished  band  of  firefighters  has 
served  and  protected  the  citizens  of 
Schoharie,  N.Y.  and  surrounding  com- 
munities for  a  century  and  half. 

This  year.  Niagara  Engine  Co.  No.  6 
will  celebrate  its  anniversary  in  a 
series  of  events  throughout  the  year. 
The  celebration  began  with  the 
annual  banquet  and  election  of  offi- 
cers on  April  17.  Soon,  on  July  8,  9  and 
10.  the  company  will  conduct  a  3-day 
event  ending  with  a  parade  on  the 
10th.  To  culminate  the  150th  anniver- 
sary celebration,  the  company  plans  a 
dinner  on  October  16. 

It  is  certainly  most  appropriate  that 
this  historic  event  be  celebrated  in 
such  grand  fashion.  Beyond  providing 
essential  fire  protection  services  for 
150  years,  the  officers  and  volimteers 
of  Niagara  Engine  Co.  No.  6  have  gone 
to  great  lengths  to  preserve  the  tradi- 
tion of  firefighting.  Their  endeavors 
have  allowed  us  the  important  oppor- 
tunity to  reflect  upon  our  own  history 
and  the  vital  nature  of  conununity 
service.  All  members  of  the  company- 
past,  present  and  future— can  be  proud 
of  the  excellent  tradition  of  service 
that  Niagara  Engine  Co.  No.  6  exem- 
plifies. 

It  should  also  be  noted  that  among 
Schoharie's  efforts  to  retain  the  histo- 
ry of  its  firefighters  is  its  preservation 
of  America's  first  fire  engine,  the 
Deluge  No.  1  of  1731,  which  is  on  dis- 
play in  the  Old  Stone  Port  Museum  of 
Schoharie. 

I  hope  my  colleagues  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  will  join  me  in  con- 
gratulating the  officers  and  volunteers 
of  Niagara  Engine  Co.  No.  6  of  the 
Schoharie  Pire  Department  on  their 
ISOth  anniversary .• 


AAA  80TH  ANNIVERSARY 


HON.  FRANK  R.  WOLF 

OP  VIRGINIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  WOLF.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  year 
the  American  Automobile  Association, 
the  Nation's  oldest  and  largest  federa- 
tion of  carowners,  commemorates  its 
80th  anniversary. 

The  association  was  founded  in  1902 
by  pioneer  automobilists  to  safeguard 
motorists'  interests  and  to  aid  in  the 
development  of  better  roads  and  serv- 
ices to  automobile  owners. 
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The  task  was  not  easy  in  1902  be- 
cause the  Nation  had  approximately 
^^.000  cars  compared  with  17  million 
nbrses.  AAA's  membership  was  less 
than  1,000  in  the  early  days  growing  to 
10,000  by  1910.  Today.  AAA.  with 
more  than  22  million  members  in  180 
affiliated  motor  clubs,  has  nearly  1,000 
offices  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  It  is  also  one  of  the  largest 
travel  organizations  in  the  world. 

Although  AAA  is  known  best  for  de- 
livering emergency  road  service— an- 
swering more  than  15  Vt  million  road 
service  calls  in  1981  alone— the  associa- 
tion has  been  a  pioneer  in  developing 
public  service  programs  on  drunk 
driver  education  and  rehabilitation, 
energy  conservation,  pedestrian  safety 
and  travel. 

The  School  Safety  Patrol  movement, 
organized  on  a  national  scale  by  AAA 
in  the  early  1920's,  today  involves 
more  than  1  million  patrol  members 
protecting  the  lives  of  30  million  chil- 
dren on  their  way  to  and  from  school. 
Each  year  several  safety  patrol  mem- 
bers are  recognized  for  acts  of  excep- 
tional Judgment  and  courage  in  dan- 
gerous traffic  situations  and  are 
awarded  the  School  Safety  Patrol 
Lifesaving  Medal. 

In  1935  AAA  pioneered  the  concept 
of  high  school  driver  education,  devel- 
oping teacher  training  programs  and 
test  equipment.  Today,  driver  educa- 
tion courses  are  taught  in  17,000  U.S. 
high  schools  and  AAA's  "Sportsman- 
like Driving"  is  the  most  widely  used 
textbook  in  the  field. 

During  the  Arab  oil  embargo  in 
1973-74,  AAA  provided  accurate  infor- 
mation on  gasoline  prices,  availability 
and  station  operating  hours  through- 
out the  Nation.  Weekly  AAA  fuel 
gauge  reports  became  an  authoritative 
source  responding  to  requests  from  in- 
dustry, govemment,  and  the  traveling 
public. 

Although  gasoline  shortages  no 
longer  threaten  motorists  for  the  time 
being,  AAA  continues  to  monitor  gaso- 
line prices  during  peak  holiday  travel 
weekends. 

The  organization— which,  as  early  as 
1916,  urged  adoption  of  the  first  Fed- 
eral aid  bill  for  highways— was  instru- 
mental in  obtaining  passage  of  the 
1956  Federal  Aid  Highway  Act  for  con- 
struction of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System— the  most  ambitious  public 
works  program  in  this  Nation's  histo- 
ry. The  more  than  40,000  miles  of 
roadway  on  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  is  imequaled  anywhere  in  the 
world.  AAA  continues  to  work  at  Fed- 
eral, State,  and  local  levels  for  passage 
of  sound  and  sensible  legislation  af- 
fecting mobility. 

Eighty  years  of  growth  and  develop- 
ment have  not  changed  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  AAA.  Then,  as  now. 
the  motoring  federation's  main  objec- 
tives have  been  to: 

Provide  quality  services  of  direct 
benefit  to  members: 
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Protect  the  rights  and  safety  of 
motor  vehicle  users: 

Improve  the  public  highway  system: 

Promote  the  exchange  of  consumer 
information  useful  to  motorists  and 
other  travelers. 

For  80  years,  the  American  Automo- 
bile Association  has  advocated  meas- 
ures promoting  safe  and  enjoyable 
travel  for  motorists  and  the  traveling 
public.  I  am  certain.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  commitment  will  continue.* 


ART  IS  FLOURISHING  IN  THE 
FALL  RIVER  JEWISH  HOME 
FOR  THE  AGED 


HON.  MARGARET  M.  HECKLER 

OP  MASSACHUSETTS 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  June  28,  1982 

•  Mrs.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  share  with  my  colleagues 
a  story  about  a  program  in  a  Fall 
River,  Mass..  nursing  home  located  in 
my  congressional  district,  which  has 
revealed  to  us  new  talents. 

At  the  Pall  River  Jewish  Home  for 
the  Aged,  residents  are  taking  art  les- 
sons and  creating  beautiful  pieces  of 
work.  Under  the  guidance  and  encour- 
agement of  a  dedicated  volunteer,  Mrs. 
Evelyn  Lowenstein  and  executive  di- 
rector Burton  Lipsky,  artists:  John 
Horridge,  Marie  Lowenstein,  Morris 
Swerling,  and  Martha  Wallace  (all 
residents  of  the  nursing  home)  have 
created  over  22  works.  They  have  even 
had  a  formal  exhibition  hosted  by  the 
Greater  Fall  River  Art  Association. 
The  artists  ranging  in  age  from  70  to 
93  have  each  found  their  own  style, 
some  painting  with  bright,  bold  colors, 
others  with  fine,  delicate  brush 
strokes.  What  each  ^as  discovered  is 
that  it  is  never  too  late  to  learn  some- 
thing new  or  (>erhaps  it  is  never  too 
late  to  find  those  talents  that  are  in 
each  of  us. 

Mrs.  Lowenstein  initiated  the  paint- 
ing classes,  because  "people  in  nursing 
homes  should  have  as  meaningful  a 
life  as  possible."  This  is  what  she  and 
the  others  involved  in  this  program 
have  accomplished:  to  bring  new 
meaning,  through  art,  to  the  lives  of 
people  who  live  there  and  then  to 
share  it  with  all  of  us. 

I  have  said  on  this  very  floor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  the  el- 
derly are  one  of  this  Nation's  most  val- 
uable resources  and  in  this  program, 
we  can  see  that  those  people  who  live 
in  nursing  homes  have  much  to  offer. 
The  Fall  River  Jewish  Home  for  th 
Aged  should  be  commended  for  the  en- 
joyment they  are  bringing  to  their 
residents  and  I  hope  this  good  work 
will  spread  to  many  other  communi- 
ties.* 
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LEBANON 


HON.  ALBERT  LEE  SMITH,  JR. 

or  ALABAMA 

IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  SMITH  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  am  pleased  to  comply  with  a  re- 
quest by  the  Birmingham  Jewish  Fed- 
eration that  I  commend  to  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  an  expression  of 
support  for  Lebanon's  freedom  and 
sovereignty  and  Israel's  inherent  right 
of  self-defense  which  appeared  in  the 
Birmingham  News  on  June  13.  1982. 
The  statement  was  agreed  to  by  Dr. 
Padgett  Cope,  pastor  for  the  Ruhama 
Baptist  Church;  Dr.  Milton  Grafman, 
rabbi  emeritus.  Temple  Emanu-El; 
Mrs.  Phyllis  Weinstein,  chairman, 
Jewish  Community  Relations  Commit- 
tee: Dr.  Jimmy  Harper.  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews:  and 
Allen  Harika.  American  Lebanese 
League. 

The  statement  follows: 

We.  the  undersigned  leaders  of  our  respec- 
tive organizations  and  communities,  express 
our  support  for  the  Israeli  military  oper- 
ation in  Lebanon.  We  are  in  sympathy  with 
the  objectives  of  the  Israeli  government, 
which  are  as  follow: 

1.  To  restore  the  territorial  integrity  of 
Lebanon,  and  free  Christians  in  Lei}anon 
from  the  tyranny  and  terrorism  of  the  PLO 
and  occupying  Syrian  Army. 

2.  To  ensure  that  the  people  of  southern 
Lebanon  and  northern  Israel  can  lead  their 
lives  free  from  the  murderous  threats  of  ter- 
rorist roclcets  and  political  hatred. 

3.  To  demonstrate  to  the  world  that  the 
Israeli  people  and  Christians  of  Lebanon  are 
allies,  committed  to  live  together  as  neigh- 
bors in  an  atmosphere  of  peace  and  tran- 
quility. 

4.  To  prevent  Syria  from  annexing  Leba- 
non to  create  a  Moslem-dominated  greater 
Syria. 

The  blame  for  the  tragic  loss  of  innocent 
life  rests  squarely  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
PLO.  Had  the  terrorists  not  located  their 
headquarters  and  military  cam[>s  within  ci- 
vilian population  centers,  the  story  could 
have  been  different. 

We  call  for  an  end  to  all  fighting  if  the 
above  objectives  can  be  ensured.  We  pray 
that  the  tragic  cycle  of  Middle  East  violence 
and  bloodshed  will  soon  come  to  an  end,  and 
Jews  and  Aral>s  can  live  together  in  peace, 
harmony  and  dignity.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  BARBARA  CROSS, 
SAN  FRANCISCO  FOUNDATION 
AWARD  RECIPIENT 


HON.  GEORGE  MILLER 

OP  CALIPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  today  to  congratulate 
Barbara  Cross,  the  director  of  the 
Community  Health  Center  in  West 
Contra  Costa  County  of  my  district, 
for  receiving  the  prestigeous  award  of 
the  San  Francisco  Foundation.  This 
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award  (s  made  to  a  person  who  has 
awareness  of  a  community  problem  in- 
volving] conflicting  interests,  and  who 
has  met  the  challenge  of  this  situation 
and  wio  has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  mutual  understanding 
and  cooperation  in  an  effective  or  in- 
novative way. 

I  wish  to  bring  this  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  celebrate  the  con- 
structiije  forces  in  our  communities. 
This  ia  particularly  pleasing  because 
this  award  was  made  the  same  day 
that  the  House  of  Representatives 
adopted  and  sent  to  the  President  the 
extension  of  critical  enforcement  sec- 
tions of  the  1965  Voting  Rights  Act. 

Efforts  to  fatce  racial  or  religious  dis- 
crimination or  violence  in  a  profession- 
al mantier,  as  Barbara  Cross  has  done, 
can  beia  positive  message  throughout 
our  country  that  concerned  citizens 
can  wfrk  together  for  constructive 
changes.  To  strongly  show  that  racial 
violence  is  unacceptable  in  any  com- 
munity can  be  a  uniting  force  which 
expresses  the  compassion  due  to  the 
victima|  of  senseless  crimes  and  hatred 
and  sarve  as  a  deterrent  aimed  to 
eradicafte  this  kind  of  injustice. 

I  wobld  like  to  include  for  my  col- 
leagues an  article  printed  June  24, 
1982,  from  the  Contra  Costa  Inde- 
pendent about  Barbara  Cross: 

The  WOMAN  Who  Led  the  Racism  Fight 
(By  John  Adams) 

Richmond.— A  tireless  mental  health  di- 
rector vho  acted  quiclcly  when  racial  vio- 
lence n$red  in  West  County  has  won  a  pres- 
tigious $2,500  award  from  the  San  Francisco 
Foundation. 

Barbara  Cross,  head  of  the  West  Contra 
Costa  Community  Mental  Health  Center, 
didn't  waste  time  when  cases  of  racial  vio- 
lence against  two  blacli  families  shocked  the 
community  nearly  two  years  ago. 

From '  her  experience  of  24  years  in  the 
mental  health  field  she  linew  the  dangers  of 
such  outbrealcs  of  hatred.  She  immediately 
called  4  community  meeting  to  discuss  the 
attaclcs  against  the  Tara  Hills  and  El  So- 
brante  families. 

RecaUing  the  pressures  of  those  troubled 
days.  Mrs.  Cross  said,  "We  expected  maybe 
50  people  and  planned  to  meet  at  the  li- 
brary. It  turned  out  that  500  people,  from 
all  raca$  and  ethnic  groups,  young  and  old. 
and  frdm  a  cross-section  of  socioeconomic 
backgrounds,  came  and  we  had  to  move  to  a 
large  auditorium." 

FYom  that  first  meeting  grew  the  Coali- 
tion Against  Racial  Violence  (CARV). 

She  said  CARV  included  members  of 
unions,  churches,  community  groups  and 
Just  plain  citizens.  What  began  as  a  sponta- 
neous response  to  help  two  of  three  embat- 
tled ml  nority  families  evolved  into  a  grow- 
ing awi  ireness  that  the  racial  tensions  and 
problei  IS  of  the  area  were  much  larger  than 
the  ra  idom  manifestations  that  had  oc- 
curred ,0  that  date. 

Throiigh  the  efforts  of  CARV  and  Mrs. 
Cross,  the  state  Fair  Employment  and  Hous- 
ing Commission  visited  Richmond  and  held 
three  (feiys  of  hearings  in  October  1981  to  in- 
vestigate the  racial,  ethnic  and  religious 
.conflicts  here. 

The  commission's  report,  issued  in  March, 
concluded  that  racism,  historically  a  prob- 
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lem  in  West  County,  persists  today  and  that 
government  and  law  enforcement  agencies 
are  ill-prepared  to  deal  with  it. 

"The  commission's  report  corroborated 
what  citizeni  had  been  saying. "  said  Mrs. 
Cross.  '  TheAe  weren't  any  surprises,  but  it 
gave  us  credipility." 

Richmond  Unified  school  board  member 
Don  Lau.  who  nominated  Mrs.  Cross  for  the 
San  Francisco  Foundation  Award,  said  it 
was  her  comttiltment  that  stirred  him. 

"Barbara's  keen  awareness  and  foresight. " 
he  said,  "coupled  with  her  long  history  of 
work  with  cbildren  and  adolescents  has  led 
her  to  a  strong  commitment  toward  a  future 
of  non-violeiice  and  mutual  understanding 
that  in  all  Aspects  of  social  inequity,  if  we 
work  together  around  a  common  pursuit,  all 
things  are  possible." 

The  Foundation  felt  much  the  same  after 
reviewing  her  nomination  for  the  award. 

"Barbara  Cross  had  demonstrated  that 
she  is  a  forttiidable  opponent  to  racial  and 
religious  vidlence  and  Intimidation. "  said 
Frank  D.  Ta  ums  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Foun- 
dation's awards  committee.  "Her  work  has 
paved  the  wi  ly  for  community  residents  and 
agencies  to  vork  with  appropriate  authori- 
ties in  a  coo  perative  effort  to  eradicate  the 
turmoil  of  the  area  and  to  strive  for  an  im- 
proved quality  of  life. " 

CARV  is  now  working  with  local  shools  to 
develop  chaanels  toward  better  understand- 
ing between  students,  and  has  also  formed  a 
Law  Enforcement  Task  Force. 

"Our  role/'  said  Mrs.  Cross,  "is  to  make 
sure  that  flhe  commission's  recommenda- 
tions are  followed  not  just  as  a  watch  dog. 
but  by  offering  our  services  as  mental 
health  worliers  to  help  bring  about  some 
kind  of  constructive  action. " 

Mrs.  Cross  will  be  honored  today  from  5-7 
p.m.  at  the  Kevin  Community  Center.  Sixth 
Street  and  Kevin  Avenue  in  Richmond.  An 
awards  cerenony  is  set  for  6  p.m. 

The  San  t=Yancisco  Foundation  Award  Is 
made  annually  to  a  person  who  has  aware- 
ness of  a  community  problem  involving  con- 
flicting interests  who  has  met  the  challenge 
of  this  situation  and  who  has  been  instru- 
mental in  bringing  about  mutual  under- 
standing anp  cooperation  in  an  effective  or 
innovative  way. 

What  doe<  Mrs.  Cross  see  in  the  future? 

"I'm  thiniing  we  have  just  begun,  and 
there's  a  lot  le't  to  be  done."  she  said.  "We 
want  to  rea^h  more  people— people  we  have 
not  touched  yet.  "• 


THE  1»82  ANNUAL  DISTRICT 
liraSTIONNAIRE 


HON.  TOM  CORCORAN 

or  ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mbnday,  June  28,  1982 

•  Mr.  CORCORAN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  just  completed  tabulating  my 
sixth  annkial  15th  District  question- 
naire resmts,  I  was  very  pleased  with, 
and  appreciative  of,  the  more  than 
10,000  re4>onses  I  received  from  my 
constituents.  The  results,  which  I  in- 
clude belqw,  are  most  interesting  and 
helpful  a^  I  seek  to  represent  the 
views  of  t  le  residents  of  northcentral 
Illinois  inj  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 
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When  asked  the  question.  What 
seems  to  be  a  reasonable  time  to  allow 
for  the  I*resident's  economic  program 
to  produce  significant  results?— 71  per- 
cent responded  by  saying  two  or  three 
years  will  be  needed  for  the  economic 
disaster  inherited  by  President  Reagan 
from  the  previous  administration  to  be 
turned  into  an  economic  plus  predicat- 
ed on  a  reduction  in  the  growth  of 
Federal  Government  spending,  reduc- 
tion in  income  tax  rates  for  individuals 
and  businesses,  and  maintenance  of  a 
strong  defense  posture.  Sixty-two  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  to  my  ques- 
tionnaire, sent  out  in  late  April,  char- 
acterize the  President's  handling  of 
domestic  policy  as  excellent  or  good; 
57  percent  say  that  his  handling  of 
foreign  policy  is  excellent  or  good. 

The  top  priorities  in  1982  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  should  be  reducing 
Government  spending  first  (27  per- 
cent), reducing  unemployment  (20  per- 
cent), and  balancing  the  Federal 
budget  (15  percent).  In  the  past,  "in- 
flation" which  received  a  13-percent 
mention  this  time,  and  "reducing 
taxes,"  described  as  the  top  priority  by 
only  3  percent  of  those  responding 
this  year,  lead  the  way  as  the  two  big- 
gest concerns  of  my  constituents.  You 
can  draw  from  this  the  conclusion  that 
much  progress  has  been  made  in  these 
two  important  areas  during  1981  and 
recently  with  the  adoption  of  the  bi- 
partisan recovery  budget.  Inflation  is 
running  at  nearly  3  percent  on  an 
annual  basis  and  tax  rates  will  be  re- 
duced by  another  10  percent  on  July  1, 
followed  by  another  10  percent  reduc- 
tion on  July  1.  1983.  Tax  rates  were  re- 
duced by  5  percent  on  October  1,  1981. 

I  include  the  results  of  this  question- 
naire for  my  coUegues  at  this  point: 
Congressman  Tom  Corcoran's  1982 

Questionnaire 

(Tabulation  of  the  more  than  10,000 

responses) 

1.  Nuclear  energy  accounts  for  nearly  11 
per  cent  of  the  nation's  electrical  energy 
supply.  Do  you  believe  that  nuclear  power 
should  be  utilized  more.  less,  or  the  same  in 
the  production  of  electricity  in  the  United 
SUtes  in  the  future?  (1981  Resulta:  More. 
55.6  percent;  less.  24.1  percent  same,  14.4 
percent  don't  know,  5.9  percent.) 

A.  More.  47  percent.  B.  Less.  30  percent.  C. 
Same,  17  percent.  D.  Don't  know.  7  percent. 

2.  Effective  July  1.  1982,  Ux  rates  for  indi- 
viduals will  have  been  reduced  15  percent  as 
a  result  of  legislation  passed  by  the  Con- 
gress in  1981.  What  will  you  do  with  the 
money  that  you  receive  from  the  cut? 

A.  Invest  it  in  stocks  and/or  bonds.  16  per- 
cent. C.  Spend  it.  33  percent.  B.  Put  the 
money  in  a  bank  or  savings  and  loan,  40  per- 
cent. D.  Don't  know.  11  percent. 

3.  What  do  you  think  is  a  reasonable  time 
to  allow  for  the  Presidents  economic  pro- 
gram to  produce  significant  results? 

A.  Immediately.  4  percent.  B.  6  months,  7 
percent.  C.  1  year,  17  percent.  D.  2  years.  34 
percent.  E.  3  years,  37  percent.  F.  Don't 
know,  2  percent. 

4.  As  far  as  domestic  policy  is  concerned, 
how  do  you  rate  the  job  President  Reagan  is 
doing? 
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A.  Excellent,  25  percent.  B  Good.  37  per- 
cent. C.  Fair,  19  percent.  D.  Poor.  18  per- 
cent. 

5.  As  far  as  foreign  policy  is  concerned, 
how  do  you  rate  the  job  President  Reagan  is 
doing? 

A.  Excellent.  17  percent.  B.  Oood.  40  per- 
cent. C.  Pair,  26  percent.  D.  Poor,  17  per- 
cent. 

6.  Do  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  the 
way  Congress  is  handling  its  job? 

A.  Approve.  9  percent  B.  Disapprove,  78 
percent.  C.  Don't  know.  13  percent. 

7.  As  you  may  luiow.  the  government  has 
a  number  of  goals  which  it  would  like  to  ful- 
fill, such  as  reducing  inflation,  reducing 
umemployment  and  maintaining  a  strong 
defense.  If  you  had  to  choose  the  top  priori- 
ty of  the  federal  government  during  1982. 
which  one  of  the  following  would  you 
choose? 

A.  Reducing  inflation.  13  percent.  B.  Re- 
ducing unemployment.  20  percent.  C.  Re- 
ducing taxes.  3  percent.  D.  Maintaining  a 
strong  defense,  9  percent.  E.  Reducing  gov- 
ernment spending  27  percent.  F.  Reducing 
interest  rates,  14  percent.  G.  Balancing  the 
federal  budget,  IS  percent.  H.  Don't  know.  0 
percent. 

8.  The  United  Nations  was  esUblished  In 
1945  to  promote  and  maintain  world  peace 
and  cooperation,  and  157  nations  are  now 
members.  The  U.S.  pays  about  25  percent  of 
the  U.N.  budget  each  year.  Which  of  the 
following  most  closely  reflects  your  opinion 
about  U.S.  participation  in  the  U.N.? 

A.  The  U.N.  is  effective  at  promoting 
peace,  and  the  U.S.  should  maintain  its 
membership  and  support.  8  percent. 

B.  The  U.N.  is  not  as  effective  as  it  once 
was.  but  the  U.S.  should  remain  a  member, 
22  percent. 

C.  The  U.S.  should  reduce  its  financial 
support  of  the  U.N.  but  remain  a  member. 
59  percent. 

D.  The  U.S.  should  withdraw  from  the 
U.N.,  10  percent. 

E.  Don't  know.  2  percent. 

9.Do  you  t>elieve  that  public  assistance 
programs  and  other  government-related 
program  concerns  would  be  more  efficently 
run  at  the  sUte  and  local  levels? 

A.  Yes.  68  percent.  B.  No.  22  percent.  C. 
Don't  know,  10  percent.* 
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THE  COMMONSENSE  APPROACH 
TO  CANCER 


HON.  DONALD  J.  MITCHELL 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  June  28,  1982 
•  Mr.  MITCHELL  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  one  of  my  constituents  has 
some  novel  views  on  the  cause  of 
cancer.  Though,  as  he  suggests,  "at 
first  you  might  think  this  idea  prepos- 
terous." I  felt  I  should  bring  his  obser- 
vations to  the  attention  of  my  col- 
leagues. 

The  article  follows: 

The  Commonsense  Approach  to  Cancer 

1.  The  constant  growth  of  new  cells,  and 
dying  of  the  old  ones  is  a  normal  process  of 
the  human  and  animal  bodies. 

2.  All  cells  have  a  positively  charged  nu- 
cleus, and  for  each  positive  charge  on  that 
nucleus,  carries  a  corresponding  Electron— 
negatively  charged— circulating  around  the 
nucleus. 


3.  The  nucleus  is  the  material  necessary 
for  growth  and  reproduction.  This  is  the 
same  material  that  is  positively  charged  in 
the  Cell. 

4.  Man  has  developed  Electricity  to  the 
extent  where  he  can  change  its  form  to  a 
Positive  Beam  for  a  sundry  of  uses,  such  as 
communication,  detection  (radar),  heating 
of  food.  etc..  with  micro-waves. 

5.  Electrically— opposites  attract  each 
other— this  is  the  key. 

6.  These  positive  beams  (see  «4)  are  ttom- 
barding  everything  in  sight,  including  the 
masses  of  people  of  the  World.  Common- 
sense  tells  me  that  the  Electrons  In  the  cells 
of  our  Bodies  are  being  attacked  by  this  for- 
eign ingredient,  nullifying  their  effective- 
ness. 

7.  This  constant  bombardment  of  the 
Electrons  puts  the  very  fragile  positive-neg- 
ative balance  of  the  Bodies  cells  out  of 
kUter  electrically. 

8.  If  the  negative  charge  of  the  cell  is  de- 
stroyed, the  positive  nucleus  has  nothing  to 
do  but  grow  and  reproduce.  What  is  Cancer? 

9.  Man  has  also  discovered  chemicals  that 
can  destroy  the  positive-negative  balance  of 
cells,  so  the  seed  will  not  germinate,  the 
food  will  not  spoil,  etc. 

10.  Man  has  proliferated  this  chemical 
bombardment  to  the  extent  where  85%  of 
the  water  in  the  U.S.A.  U  toxic.  With 
F.DA.'s  blessing! 

11.  Man  is  on  such  a  chemical-synthetic 
binge,  that  he  is  allowing  his  Body  to  be 
chemically  bombarded  from  the  three  (3) 
basic  essentials  necessary  for  his  existence. 
The  Air.  water,  and  Soil. 

12.  If  the  water  we  drink,  the  food  we  eat. 
and  the  air  we  breathe  is  more  positive  elec- 
trically, then  these  very  things  necessary 
for  our  existence  are  having  a  traumatic 
effect  on  the  health  of  each  of  us.  The  Elec- 
trons of  our  cells  are  weakened,  and  over  a 
period  of  time,  fail  to  function  properly. 
The  counter-balance  of  positive-negative  is 
critical. 

13.  The  Earth  is  negatively  charged— and 
Man  has  changed  it  to  a  positive  effect  on 
Human  and  Animal  alike.  With  the  approv- 
al of  the  F.D.A.  This  Government  Agency 
should  get  the  Golden  Fleece  Award. 

there  are  rODR  STEPS  TO  CONTROL  CANCER 

1.  Stop  the  above.      ' 

2.  Negatively  charge  the  air  he  breathes 
(neg-ions). 

3.  Negatively  charge  the  water  and  food 
he  eats. 

4.  Negatively  charge  his  body  and  cancer- 
ous growth  with  electricity  at  least  twice 
daily.  The  medical  profession  will  be  amazed 
at  the  results. 

DOMALO  W.  SCHBNCK.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 

Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4, 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meetings  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 
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As  an  additional  procedure  along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
mation, the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  -Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Tuesday, 
January  29.  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

June  30 
9:30  a.in. 
Commerce.  Science,   and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2631,  creating  a 
uniform  Federal  product  liability  law. 
235  Russell  Building 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  and  198S.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30,  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Criminal  Law  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  818.  S.  1558.  S. 
1106.  and  S.  2658.  bills  limiting  the  in- 
sanity defense,  establishing  a  Federal 
criminal  verdict  of  "not  guilty  only  by 
reason  of  insanity."  and  establishing 
procedures  for  dealing  with  defend- 
ants obtaining  such  a  verdict. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Rules  and  Administration 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  the  nomi- 
nations of  Joan  D.  Aikens.  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Lee  Ann  Elliott,  of  Illinois,  and 
Danny  Lee  McDonald,  of  Oklahoma, 
each  to  be  a  member  of  the  Federal 
Election  Conunlssion.  and  a  proposed 
resolution  of  regulations  and/or  rules 
changes  needed  to  implement  televi- 
sion and/or  radio  coverage  of  the 
Senate. 

301  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Indirect 
cost  and  contract  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Self-Determination  and  Educa- 
tion Assistance  Act  (Public  Law  93- 
638). 

5110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Appropriations 

State.  Justice.  Conunerce,  the  Judiciary 
and  Related  Agencies  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982.  for 
those  programs  which  fall  within  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Subcommittee. 

S-146.  Capitol 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Enviror  ment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  proposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air  Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judicial  y 
To  h#ld  hearings  on  the  Boulder  deci- 
sion relating  to  potential  antitrust  li- 
abilities for  local  governments. 

I  2228  Dirksen  Building 

Veteraits  Affairs 
To  h*ld  oversight  hearings  to  examine 
cert  Un  health  care  services  provided 
to  0  ider  veterans. 

412  Russell  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Financt 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  conslder- 
atiogi  of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
tottf  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
anq  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
yeaH  1983.  1984.  and  1985,  and  revls- 
ine  the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1982. 

I  2221  Dirksen  Building 

3:00  p.m.  | 
Select  dn  Intelligence 
Close^  briefing  on  intelligence  matters. 

S-407.  Capitol 

JULY  I 
9:30  a.m. 
Comm^ce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
Consumer  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  S.  2631,  creat- 
ing a  uniform  Federal  product  liability 
law 

'  235  Russell  Building 

Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
atiop  of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
inclllation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Benate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 
setflng  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
yeah  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  and  revis- 
ing jthe  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
yea)-  ending  September  30. 1983. 

2331  Dirksen  Building 
Judiciary 

Juvenile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  prob- 
of  runaway  youths. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  I 
Envlroiment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  froposed  amendments  to  the  Clean 
Air] Act  (Public  Law  95-95). 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Relations 

Id  hearings  on  S.  1853,  authorizing 
for  fiscal  year  1982  and  1983  for 
io  Broadcasting  to  Cuba.  Incorpo- 
d. 

4221  Dirksen  Building 


u   nvia 
lerafeof 

ia.nl, 


*JudlcM 

Busli 

calii 


less  meeting  to  consider  pending 
indar  business. 

3228  Dirksen  Building 
Labor  gnd  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  Subcom- 
mlltee 

To  hi  )ld  hearings  on  S.  3325,  authorizing 
fur  ds  for  Federal  vocational  and  adult 
edi  cation  programs,  and  to  provide  for 
Sti  te  and  local  occupational  assistance 
pr(|grams. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Business 
atlon  of 


by  Sen^ 

setting 

total 

and  neir 

years 

ing  the 

year 


June  28,  1982 


meeting,  to  continue  conslder- 

proposed  legislation  to  meet 

reconciliation  expenditures  as  Imposed 

Concurrent  Resolution  92. 

Forth  recommended  levels  of 

budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues. 

budget  authority  for  fiscal 

1984.  and  1985.  and  revis- 

:ongresslonal  budget  for  fiscal 

enqing  September  30,  1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  2 


1(83. 


9:00  a.m. 
Energy  and 
Public  Lan^  and 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S. 


Natural  Resources 

Reserved  Water  Sub- 


for   the 


Trap  Firm  Park  in  Fairfax  County. 


Va..  and 
McLeod 


Washin^n.  D.C. 
Ic  site 


9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  tneeting. 
atlon  ol 


1999. 
establishment   of 


providing 
the   Wolf 


S.  3436.  designating  the  Mary 
Bethune  Council  House  In 
as  a  national  histor- 


3110  Dirksen  Building 


to  continue  consider- 
propoaed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by- Sent  te  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 
setting  forth  reconunended  levels  of 
total  bu  Iget  outlays.  Federal  revenues. 


and  neu  budget 
years  1^3.  1984. 
ing  the 


authority  for  fiscal 
and  1985.  and  revls- 
:  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1982. 

I  2221  Dirksen  Building 

Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  June. 

2128  Raybum  Building 
3:00  p.m. 
Finance 
Business  Ineeting.  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  Imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  biidget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  nev  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1183.  1984.  and  1985.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  enf  Ing  September  30,  1982. 

j  2221  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans  A  fairs 
To  hold  I  teartngs  on  S.  2378.  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates  o|f   dependency   and   indemnity 
compeniiation    for    surviving    spouses 
and  chudren  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing duplicative  payments  to  certain 
veterang.  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
ability required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
pendent's  allowances,    and    providing 
for  costt-savlng  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' prqgrams. 

412  Russell  Building 


Select  on 
To  hold 
for  the 
zona 
Indian 


Ii  idlan , 


Affairs 
learings  on  S.  1795,  providing 
transfer  of  certain  lands  In  Art- 
b  tween   the   Hop!  and  Navajo 
rribes. 

457  Russell  Building 


June  28,  1982 


10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Foreign  Relations  East  Asian  and  Pacific 
Affairs  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  to  examine  political,  economic, 
and    military    interest    In    Southeast 
Asia. 

S-1 16,  Capitol 

JULY  14 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294,  providing 
for    the   settlement    of   certain    land 
claims  of  the  Chitimacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6236  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hea.'ings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  problems. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  15 
9:00  a.m. 
Commerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204,  promoting 
interstate    commerce    by    prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  writing  and  sell- 
ing of  insurance  contracts. 

235  Russell  BuUding 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committe 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
children's  vaccines. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2379, 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
certain  provisions  of  S.  2378,  proposed 
Veterans'  Disability  Compensation 
and  Survivors'  Benefits  Amendments, 
relating  to  cost-savings  Improvements 
in  veterans'  programs,  and  other  relat- 
ed measures. 

412  Russell  Building 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources  , 

Labor  Subcommittee  ' 

Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541. 
amending  the  Employee  Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fits to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

jtn.Y2i 

9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  markup 
of  S.    1541.  amending  the  Employee 
Retirement      Income     Security     Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement  income   to   employees,   and 
providing  Incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  relating 
to  the  use  of  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment     funds     awarded     by     the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  or  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2500.  reducing 
conflicts  In  the  licensing  of  hydroelec- 
tric powerplants  and  expediting  the 
development  of  and  simplifying  the 
regulation    of     hydroelectric    power- 
plants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  37 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role    In    the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and  the  International  transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4300  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
clarifying  certain  United  States  Code 
provisions   relating   to   veterans'   em- 
ployment programs. 

412  Russell  Building 
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Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153.  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  In  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Conuniaslon. 

6236  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Work 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2131,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  safe  drinking  water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY2» 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on  the  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humanities  SutKom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Carl   Albert   Congressional    Research 
and  Studies  Center  Endowment  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

r 

10:00  a.m. 

AUGUST  5 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol  and  drugs  on   Individuals  while 
driving. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  restoring 
certain  lands  in  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States.  S.  2418. 
permitting  the  Twenty-nine  Palms 
Band  of  Luisena  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  certain  trust  lands  for  99  years. 
S.  1799  and  H.R.  4364,  bills  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  in 
Pima  County,  Ariz.,  to  the  Pascua 
Yaqui  Indian  Tribe,  and  the  substance 
of  H.R.  5916,  providing  for  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Ramah  Band  of  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.in. 
Veterans,  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378. 
proposed  Veterans'  Disability  Compen- 
sation and  Survivors'  Benefits  Amend- 
ments, and  proposed  legislation  clari- 


EXT  iNSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

f  y  ing  certain  United  States  Code  pro- 
viions  relating  to  veterans'  employ- 
ment programs. 

412  Russell  Building 


June  28,  1982 


SEPTEMBER  21 


10:30  a.m 
Veterans.  Affairs 
To  hole 
Legior 


for  fis  :al  year  1983. 


hearings  to  receive  American 
legislative    recommendations 


318  Russell  Building 


June  29,  1982 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES— roesdaif,  June  29,  1982 


The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker 
pro  tempore  (Mr.  Alexander). 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  House  the  following  com- 
munication from  the  Speaker: 

Washingtom.  D.C, 

June  25.  1982. 
I  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Bill  Al- 
exander to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  on 
Tuesday.  June  29.  1982. 

Thomas  P.  O'Neill,  Jr.. 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representative*. 


The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Res.  517 

Resolved.  That  Honorable  William  H. 
Natcher,  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Kentucky,  be,  and  he  is  hereby,  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  any  absence  of 
the  Speaker,  such  authority  to  continue  not 
later  than  July  2,  1982. 

Resolved,  That  the  President  and  the 
Senate  be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  elec- 
tion of  the  Honorable  William  H.  Natcher 
as  Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid 
the  table. 


PRAYER 


The  Reverend  Duane  H.  Carlson,  St. 
Mark's  Lutheran  Church.  Springfield. 
Va..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  God,  bless  our  land  with 
honest  industry,  truthful  education, 
and  honorable  way  of  life.  Save  us 
from  violence,  discord,  and  confusion: 
from  pride  and  arrogance.  Defend  our 
liberties  and  give  those  whom  we  have 
entrusted  with  the  authority  of  Gov- 
ernment the  spirit  of  wisdom  that 
there  might  be  justice  and  peace  in 
our  land.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  .stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  armounced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  2336.  An  act  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  certain  mari- 
time programs  of  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  7  through  November 
13,  1982.  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week." 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERREHD 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and.  under  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  193.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  of  November  7  through  November 
13.  1982,  as  "National  Respiratory  Therapy 
Week":  to'  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 


on 


SWEARING  IN  OF  HON.  WILLIAM 
H.  NATCHER  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  AB- 
SENCE OF  THE  SPEAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Alexander).  Will  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  (Mr.  Natcher)  proceed  to 
take  the  chair? 

Mr.  NATCHER  assimied  the  chair 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  adminis- 
tered to  him  by  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas  (Mr.  Alexander). 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  address  the  House,  following  the 
legislative  program  and  any  special 
orders  heretofore  entered,  was  granted 
to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLDEE)  to  revise  and 
extend  their  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous material:) 

Mr.  Gonzalez,  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Annunzio,  for  5  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  CoELHO.  for  5  minutes,  today. 


ELECTION  OP  HON.  WILLIAM 
NATCHER  AS  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  AB- 
SENCE OF  THE  SPEAKER 

Mr.  BOWEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  517)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLirriON  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  conrmiittee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  bills  and  a 
joint  resolution  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford.  Conn.,  as 
the  "William  R.  Cotter  Federal  Building": 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana establishing  a  commission  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service  be- 
tween the  two  States;  and 

H.J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  commencing  with  the  fourth 
Monday  in  June  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  Officer  Week." 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Wolf)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Bailey  of  Missouri. 

Mr.  CoNTE. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  KiLOEE)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Edwards  of  California. 

Mr.  SuNiA. 

Mr.  Bingham. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI. 

Mr.  Swin. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did  on  June  25. 
1982.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  joint  resolutions  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.J.  Res.  519.  An  aft  to  provide  for  a  tem- 
porary increase  in  the  public  debt  limit; 

H.R.  3863.  An  act  to  amend  the  Poultry 
Products  Inspection  Act  to  increase  the 
number  of  turkeys  which  may  be  slaugh- 
tered and  processed  without  inspection 
under  such  act.  and  for  other  purposes: 

H.R.  1482.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chris- 
tina Boltz  Sidders: 

H.R.  3112.  An  act  to  amend  the  Voting 
Rights  Act  of  1965  to  extend  the  effect  of 
certain  provisions,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.J.  Res.  230.  An  act  imploring  the  Union 
of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics  to  allow  Dr. 
Semyon  Oluzman  and  his  family  to  emi- 
grate to  Israel; 

H.R.  6682.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
menul  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  Septemt>er  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.R.  6631.  An  act  to  authorize  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon. 

\ 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g.,  □  1407  is  2K)7  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identiHes  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  KILDEE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  6  minutes 
pjn.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Wednesday,  June  30.  1982.  at 
10  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4246.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Army  (Installations.  Logis- 
tics and  Financial  Management),  transmit- 
ting notice  of  the  decision  to  convert  to  con- 
tractor performance  the  guard  services  at 
Fort  Bennlng,  Ga.,  pursuant  to  section 
503(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  Armed  Services. 

4247.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  to  contractor  performance  of  the 
data  transcription/data  entry  function  at 
the  Naval  Shipyard.  Charleston,  S.C.  pursu- 
ant to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  93-342; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4248.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  (Shipbuilding  and  Logis- 
tics), transmitting  notice  of  the  proposed 
conversion  of  the  custodial  function  at  the 
Public  Works  Center.  San  Diego.  Calif.,  to  a 
commercial  contractor,  pursuant  to  section 
502(b)  of  Public  Law  96-342;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Armed  Services. 

4249.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Council 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  transmitting 
D.C.  Act  4-206,  "Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  Disposition  Review  Act  of  1982," 
pursuant  to  section  602(c)  of  Public  Law  93- 
198;  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

4250.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General,  Antitrust  Division,  Department  of 
Justice,  transmitting  the  10th  report  of  the 
Attorney  General  on  the  voluntary  agree- 
ment and  plan  of  action  to  implement  the 
international  energy  program,  pursuant  to 
section  202(1)  of  the  Energy  Policy  and  Con- 
servation Act:  to  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Commerce. 

4251.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  notice  of  various  addi- 
tional foreign  policy  controls  being  placed 
on  exports  to  Libya,  pursuant  to  section  6(e) 
of  the  Export  Administration  Act:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

4252.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney-Advisor 
for  Treaty  Affairs,  Department  of  State, 
transmitting  copies  of  international  agree- 
ments, other  than  treaties,  entered  into  by 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  1  U.S.C. 
n2b(a);  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

4253.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
General  Services  Administration,  transmit- 
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ting  the  third  and  final  report,  covering 
flKal  ye^  1981,  on  the  general  causes  and 
purposes  of  travel  in  agencies  spending 
more  thar  $5  million  annually  on  the  trans- 
portation of  people,  certain  cost  data,  and 
inefficient  travel  practices,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 3  of  public  Law  96-346;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  G(tvemment  Operations. 

4254.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman.  Merit 
Systems  Protection  Board,  transmitting  the 
1981  ann  lal  report  on  the  Board's  activities 
under  th  e  Government  In  Sunshine  Act. 
pursuant  to  5  U.S.C.  552b(J):  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  G<  vemment  Operations. 

4255.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  Con- 
gressional and  Public  Affairs,  Federal 
Energy  Regulatory  Commission,  transmit- 
ting a  retiort  of  the  Commission's  activities 
under  the  Government  in  Sunshine  Act 
during  the  calendar  year  1981.  pursuant  to  a 
U.S.C.  S5Sb(J):  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

4256.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  tHe  United  SUtes.  transmitting,  the 
audit  of  report  of  the  U.S.  Army  nonappro- 
priated fund  employee  retirement  plan  for 
fiscal  year  1980;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

4257.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  the  annual  report  for 
fiscal  year  1981  on  the  activities  of  the 
Guam  development  fund,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 6  of  Public  Law  90-601;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

4258.  A  letter  frOm  the  Special  Prosecutor, 
Departntent  of  Justice,  transmitting  a 
report  oa  the  prosecutor's  investigation  of 
the  allegations  made  against  Secretary  of 
Labor  Raynond  J-  Donovan,  pursuant  to  28 
U.S.C.  5K(a);  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi" 
ciary.      ' 

4259.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  report  on  the  De- 
partment's activities  under  the  Government 
In  Sunshine  Act,  pursuant  to  5  U.S.C. 
S52b<J):  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

4260.  A  letter  from  the  Fiscal  Assistant 
Secretarr.  Department  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  the  first  annual  report  on  the 
financial  condition  and  results  of  the  oper- 
ations of  the  Inland  Waterways  Trust  Fund, 
pursuant  to  section  203(c)  of  Public  Law  95- 
502:  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

4261:  W  letter  from  the  Secretary  of 
Health  and  Human  Services,  transmitting 
annual  reports  covering  fiscal  year  1981  on 
actions  taken  to  recruit  and  train  Indians  to 
qualify  for  positions  subject  to  preference 
under  ladlan  preference  laws,  and  on  ac- 
tions ta4en  by  non-Indian  employees  of  the 
Indian  Health  Service  in  other  Federal  posi- 
tions, parsuant  to  section  2  (d)  and  (e)(2). 
respectively,  of  Public  Law  96-135;  Jointly, 
to  the  Committees,  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  and  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
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MEMORIAI^S 


claise 


4  of  rule  XXII.  memo- 
l>resented  and  referred  as 


PUBUC  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

clause  5  of  rule  X  and  clause 
XXII. 


Under 
rials  were 
follows: 

424.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Memorial  of  the 
Legislature  o!  the  SUte  of  New  York,  rela- 
tive to  the  chairman  of  the  Private  Sector 
Survey  on  Cist  Control;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  ai  d  Insular  Affairs. 

425.  Also,  isemorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  SUte  of  South  Carolina,  relative  to 
House  Resolution  367;  to  the  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

426.  Also,  memorial  of  the  Senate  Legisla- 
ture of  the  Ktate  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
imposing  iron  ore  and  copper  import  limita- 
tions: to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

427.  Also,  ipemorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  iCalifomia.  relative  to  marital 
property;  Jokitly,  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Servloes,  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, and  Wayi  and  Means. 

428.  Also.  Memorial  of  the  Legislature  of 
the  State  of  ( California,  relative  to  the  clean- 
up of  Thre«  Mtle  Island;  Jointly,  to  the 
Committees  <  >n  Energy  and  Commerce  and 
Interior  and  '.  nsular  Affairs. 

429.  Also,  n  lemorial  of  the  Senate  Legisla- 
ture of  the  State  of  Michigan,  relative  to 
the  fuel  im|K>rt  limitation  provision  con- 
tained in  thr  Nuclear  Regulatory  Commis- 
sion authorixfttion  bill.  H.R.  2330:  Jointly,  to 
the  Committees  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
and  Interior  i  md  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under  cla  use  1  of  rule  XXII. 

Mr.  MCCL3RY  introduced  a  bill  (H.R. 
6727)  for  th^  relief  of  Shu-Ah-tsal  Wei,  her 
husband.  Yeti  Wei,  and  their  sons.  Teh-fu 
Wei  and  Te>|huel  Wei;  which  was  referred 
to  the  Commlittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


ADDirnONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  cliuse  4  of  rule  XXII,  spon- 
sors were  apded  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions as  follows: 

H.R.  6073:  Mr.  Railsback. 

H.R.  6347:  Mr.  Zablocki,  Mrs.  Kenneixy, 
Mr.  Edcak,  Mr.  Hertel,  and  Mr.  Douchexty. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  cli  use  1  of  rule  XXII, 
503.  The  iPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Pima  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 
Tucson,  Aria .,  relative  to  the  Southern  Ari- 
zona Water  Rights  Settlement  Act;  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


June  29,  1982 
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ILeffitlative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 


The  Senate  met  at  11  a.m.,  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson,  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Let  us  pray. 

Our  Father  who  art  in  Heaven,  we 
worry  so  much  and  pray  so  little. 
Someone  has  said  facetiously,  "Why 
pray  when  you  can  worry?"  But  in  our 
hearts  we  know  that  is  not  funny.  The 
Bible  is  filled  with  encouragement  to 
pray:  Abraham,  Moses,  Joshua. 
Gideon,  and  David  prayed.  The  proph- 
ets of  Israel  prayed.  Jesus  prayed 
often  and  taught  his  disciples  to  pray. 
Forgive  us  Lord  for  our  prayerlessness, 
which  really  indicates  that  we  take 
neither  Thee  nor  the  Bible  seriously. 

We  are  reminded  by  the  practical 
and  pragmatic  Apostle.  James.  "You 
have  not  because  you  ask  not."  Help 
us.  Lord,  to  realize  the  terrible  poverty 
we  Impose  upon  ourselves  by  failing  to 
pray.  Help  us  to  understand  that  noth- 
ing in  our  lives  is  too  small  or  unim- 
portant to  Thee,  that  the  God  who 
"knows  when  a  sparrow  falls"  Icnows 
all  about  each  of  us.  Help  us  to  ac- 
knowledge our  need  of  Thee,  dear 
Lord.  Teach  us  to  pray.  In  Jesus' 
name.  Amen 


EKING 

And  you  wait,  expecting  the  one 

who  can  make  your  life  infinite,  grow—; 

the  mighty,  the  uncommon, 

the  awakening  of  stone, 

the  depths  to  be  fathomed  below. 

Now  dusk  descends  on  the  bookcase, 

on  the  volumes  in  brown  and  gold; 

you  remember  the  lands  you  have  travelled 

through, 
the  pictures,  the  garments  of  women 
that  were  lost  a  long  time  ago. 
And  you  suddenly  luiow:  I  was  here! 
You  Jump  up  and  before  you  stands  clear— 
the  anguish,  the  form,  and  the  prayer 
of  a  lost  and  irrevocable  year. 

—By  Rainer  Maria  RUke. 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
majority  leader  is  recognized. 
Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REMEMBERING 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  weeks 
will  turn  into  months,  and  months  will 
turn  Into  years,  but  one  never  forgets 
another.  This  week's  poem,  "Remem- 
bering," is  by  Rainer  Maria  Rilke,  and 
was  translated  by  Richard  S.  Jones.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
be  printed  in  the  Congressional 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


ORDER  OF  PROCEDURE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
there  is  a  messenger  at  the  door  seek- 
ing admission  with  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives.  I  yield  for 
that  purpose. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:02  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  Joint  resolution 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  6685.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30,  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  August  1. 
1982.  through  August  7.  1982,  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  Week". 


THE  SENATE  SCHEDULE 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  might 
say  for  the  benefit  of  Senators  that 
there  is  quite  a  schedule  of  business 
that  must  be  transacted  by  the  Senate 
before  we  adopt  an  adjournment  reso- 
lution and  go  out  for  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess  at  the  end  of  this  week. 

To  begin  with,  the  message  Just  re- 
ceived from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives is  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  I  hope  to  have  something 
further  to  say  about  that  measure  in 
the  next  little  while.  But  Senators 
should  be  on  notice  that  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  leadership  to  proceed  to 
the  consideration  of  the  supplemental 
appropriations  bill  some  time  today. 

Mr.  President,  in  addition  to  that, 
there  are  a  number  of  other  items  that 
it  is  hoped  can  be  reached  beginning 
today: 


The  reclamation  bill,  the  flexitime 
bill,  together  with  two  House  messages 
which  are  here,  one  on  S.  881,  dealing 
with  a  small  business  matter,  and  H.R. 
3816,  the  House  message  on  fisheries. 

In  addition,  it  is  hoped  that  a  time 
agreement  can  be  reached  on  military 
construction,  S.  2586,  perhaps  for  con- 
sideration on  tomorrow,  Wednesday, 
and  the  Bankruptcy  Reform  Act.  S. 
2000.  on  which  it  is  also  hoped  that  a 
time  limitation  can  be  reached. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  mat- 
ters, for  instance,  the  Bahai  communi- 
ty resolution.  Senate  Concturent  Res- 
olution 73.  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
not  take  more  than  a  few  moments 
and  which  will  probably  be  taken  up. 
schedule  permitting,  some  time  be- 
tween 12  and  2  p.m.  on  tomorrow:  an 
intelligence  bill.  S.  2487.  which  I  wish 
to  take  up  on  Wednesday.  June  30, 
which  also  should  not  take  more  than 
10  minutes  or  thereabouts  and  which 
might  be  taken  up  shortly  before  noon 
on  Wednesday.  June  30:  a  shipping 
act.  S.  1593.  on  which  it  is  hoped  that 
we  can  gain  a  time  agreement  and  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  consideration  of 
that  measure  should  take  less  than  an 
hour  and  if  we  can  get  that  time 
agreement  we  will  take  it  up  some 
time  Wednesday  afternoon. 

On  Thursday  there  are  other  mat- 
ters, including  the  crime  package 
which  has  been  reported  by  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  and  perhaps  other 
measures  that  I  have  not  yet  men- 
tioned. 

Mr.  President,  clearly  the  most  im- 
portant item  to  deal  with  is  the  sup- 
plemental appropriations  bill  which  is 
now  before  the  Senate  once  more  in 
the  form  of  a  bill  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  Just  received,  and  I 
repeat  I  will  have  a  further  announce- 
ment to  make  on  how  we  will  proceed 
and  at  what  point  a  little  later,  but  it 
is  anticipated  that  we  will  turn  to  that 
measure  reasonably  soon  and  in  any 
event  during  the  day  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  begin  once 
again  to  negotiate  with  Senators  on 
the  reclamation  bill.  It  is  my  hope 
that  we  can  lay  it  before  the  Senate 
some  time  today. 

There  is  another  matter  that  may  be 
dealt  with  imder  a  time  agreement  and 
that  is  the  flexitime  bill,  but  I  will  re- 
serve Judgment  on  when  we  find  time 
for  that  measure. 

At  the  moment  Senators  should  be 
on  notice  that  after  the  expiration  of 
time  for  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  and  a  brief  period  for 
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the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business,  which  I  will  provide,  I  will 
try  to  go  to  the  reclamation  bill  and 
find  time  during  the  day  today  to  go 
to  flexitime  if  possible. 


ORDER  RESERVING 
LEADERSHIP  TIME 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  re- 
maining to  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  be  reserved  for  their 
use  at  any  time  during  this  calendar 
day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CochranV.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


ORDER        FOR        PERIOD        FOR 

TRANSACTION      OF      ROUTINE 

MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
brief  period  for  the  transaction  of  rou- 
tine morning  business  now  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  12  noon  in  which 
Senators  may  speak  for  not  more  than 
5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  There 
is  now  a  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business. 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  is 
recognized. 


REPORT  OP  THE  SPECIAL  PROS 
ECUTOR  IN  THE  MATTER  OF 
RAYMOND  J.  DONOVAN 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  today  to  comment  briefly  on  the 
report  of  the  Special  Prosecutor  con- 
cerning the  various  allegations  of 
wrongdoing  which  have  been  leveled 
against  Secretary  of  Labor  Raymond 
J.  Donovan. 

After  an  exhaustive  investigation, 
spanning  almost  6  months,  the  Special 
Prosecutor,  Leon  Silverman,  released 
the  report  of  his  findings  in  this 
matter  yesterday.  This  report,  cover- 
ing more  than  700  pages  not  including 
appendices,  concludes  that  "there  was 
insufficient  credible  evidence  to  war- 
rant a  prosecution  of  Secreatary 
Donovan  on  any  charge."  The  report 
goes  on  to  note  that  the  grand  jury, 
which  had  heard  the  vast  bulk  of  the 
testimony  and  other  evidence  present- 
ed in  support  of  the  allegations,  de- 
clined to  indict  the  Secretary  on  any 
of  the  charges  it  considered. 

I  have  not  yet  had  sufficient  oppor- 
tunity to  study  the  report  in  detail, 
and  it  is  my  intention  to  review  it  care- 
fully. It  is  apparent,  however,  that 
Special  Prosecutor  Silverman  has  been 
especially  diligent  in  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  I  believe  he  should  be 
commended  on  the  manner  in  which 


he  and  his  assistants  conducted  this 
investiga  tion.  Prom  a  quick  review  of 
his  repoi  t,  I  was  impressed  that  no  al- 
legation of  impropriety  appeared  to 
have  eso  iped  his  scrutiny,  and  that  all 
were  the  -oughly  investigated. 

In  ligh  L  of  this,  I  am  pleased  by  his 
findings  and  particularly  his  conclu- 
sion tha  no  prosecution  is  warranted 
or  coulq  successfully  be  maintained 
against  Secretary  Donovan  under  the 
evidence  presented.  With  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report.  I  would  hope  that 
the  long  ordeal  of  personal  tribulation 
Mr.  Donovan  has  suffered  will  be  at  an 
end.  At  I  he  very  least,  the  report  sug- 
gests thi  t  it  is  time  for  those  in  Con- 
gress ani  I  the  media  who  have  led  the 
vehement  attack  on  the  Secretary  to 
discontirue  their  agitation  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  Pr  ;sident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  the  general  summary  of  the 
results  Of  the  investigation  by  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  be  printed  in  the 
Record  Immediately  following  my  re- 
m&rks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Part  Two:  Results  or  Invxstigation 

GENERAL  SUMMARY 

In  accordance  with  the  E>ecember  29 
Order,  tlie  Special  Prosecutor's  Investiga- 
tion (the] "investigation")  initially  focused 
on  the  Prlidentl's  allegation.  Exhaustive  ef- 
forts werfl  undertalien  In  the  search  for  any 
corroboration,  testimonial  or  documentary, 
for  the  aaiertlon  of  the  source  of  the  allega- 
tion. Mario  Montuoro.  As  Section  IV  of  this 
Report  reflects,  no  such  corroboration  was 
forthcomtig  from  any  source.  It  Is  the  con- 
clusion ofl  the  Special  Prosecutor  that  there 
IS  Insuffictent  credible  evidence  upon  which 
to  base  a  prosecution  of  Secretary  Donovan 
with  resaect  to  the  Prudentl's  allegation. 
The  grain  jury  so  concluded  on  June  8. 
1982.  whan  it  unanimously  returned  a  no 
true  bill  with  respect  to  that  allegation. 

In  addition  to  the  Prudentl's  allegation, 
other  alligations  were  presented  by  Mon- 
tuoro and  others.  Pursuant  to  decretal  para- 
graph 3  of  the  December  29  Order,  the  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  investigated  all  such  allega- 
tions. Eabh  of  the  additional  allegations 
made  by  lidontuoro.  however,  related  to  al- 
leged wrongdoing  which.  Montuoro  ac- 
knowledged, did  not  necessarily  Involve  Sec- 
retary Donovan.  Montuoro  presented  no 
facts  implicating  the  Secretary.  The  Special 
Prosecutor's  Investigation  of  those  addition- 
al Montuoro  allegations  led  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  there  was  no  evidence  linking  Sec- 
retary Donovan  to  any  of  the  alleged  wrong- 
doing. The  grand  Jury  declined  on  June  18, 
1982.  to  Itidlct  the  Secretary  for  any  offense 
with  resfect  to  his  testimony  before  the 
grand  Jury  concerning  the  additional  Mon- 
tuoro alU  gatlons. 

Howev<r,  the  investigation  revealed  evi- 
dence coi  robcratlng  one  of  the  Montuoro  al- 
legations-that  there  were  so-called  "no- 
show"  employees  on  one  of  Schlavone  Con- 
struction! Company's  New  York  City  con- 
struction! projects.  Moreover.  In  the  view  of 
the  Speiial  Prosecutor,  there  is  evidence 
that  perj  liry  was  committed  before  the  Spe- 
cial Pros  icutor's  grand  Jury  with  respect  to 
the  no-s  low  allegation.  However,  because 
that  per  ury  was  not  committed  by  Secre- 
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tary  Donovan. Wid  because  it  did  not  involve 
or  implicate  t^e  Secretary  or  any  other 
person  covered  by  the  Ethics  In  Govern- 
ment Act.  the  Special  Prosecutor  deter- 
mined to  refer  that  matter  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justic^  for  further  action. 

Aside  from  Montuoro.  a  number  of  other 
sources,  many]  of  them  anonymous,  alleged 
that  Secretary  Etonovan  was  in  one  fashion 
or  another  connected  to  reputed  organized 
crime  figures.  More  than  two  dozen  orga- 
nized crime  ties  were  alleged,  many  of  them 
by  more  than  bne  source.  Extensive  investi 
gatlon  produtied  insufficient  credible  evi- 
dence upon  wnlch  to  base  any  prosecution 
that  the  Secretary  was  untruthful  in  his  de- 
nials, either  before  the  Senate  Labor  Com- 
mittee or  the  grand  Jury,  of  any  and  all  such 
associations.  The  Special  Prosecutor  con- 
cluded that,  d^plte  the  disturbing  number 
of  such  allegations,  a  prosecution  would  not 
be  warranted.  On  June  18  and  22.  1982.  the 
grand  Jury  unanimously  returned  a  no  true 
bill  with  respect  to  all  organized  crime  alle- 
gations put  before  It. 

Shortly  after  the  Special  Prosecutor's  ap- 
pointment, there  surfaced  In  the  media  an 
allegation  thait  Secretary  Donovan  had  in 
1978  made  afi  illegal  payoff  to  a  union 
leader  in  connection  with  the  Trib.  a  short- 
lived New  'Viork  City  newspaper.  Some 
months  later,  jan  anonymous  source  made  a 
similar  allegation.  The  St>ecial  Prosecutor's 
investigation  disclosed  that  the  anonymous 
source's  charge  was  unsupported.  The  inves- 
tigation also  aroduced  no  evidence  that  any 
Illegal  payoff  had  in  fact  been  made.  In  the 
absence  of  sufficient  credible  evidence  that 
Secretary  Donovan  testified  falsely  before 
the  grand  Jui-y  concerning  the  Trib.  the 
Special  Prosecutor  concluded  that  no  pros- 
ecution was  iwarranted.  The  grand  Jury 
unanimously  yoted  not  to  Indict  the  Secre- 
tary with  resdect  to  that  allegation  on  June 
18.  1982. 

As  a  result  'of  Information  that  came  to 
the  Special  Prosecutor  during  the  investiga- 
tion, the  Special  Prosecutor  also  investigat- 
ed to  determine  whether  Secretary  Donovan 
had  committed  any  violations  of  the  Federal 
Elections  Canpaign  Act  of  1971  In  connec- 
tion with  th^  Secretary's  campaign  efforts 
on  behalf  of  Ronald  Reagan  during  the 
Presidential  (^palgn  of  1979-1980.  A  de- 
tailed investigation  Into  the  Secretary's,  and 
Schlavone  Cvnstructlon  Company's,  cam- 
paign actlvitl^  produced  no  evidence  of  vio- 
lations sufflaient  under  the  established 
guidelines  of  jthe  Department  of  Justice  to 
warrant  the  recommendation  of  a  criminal 
prosecution.  In  conformance  with  DOJ 
policy,  the  matter  is  being  referred  to  the 
Federal  ElecQon  Commission  to  determine 
whether  any  action  within  its  Jurisdiction  is 
appropriate.  | 

Three  other  allegations  of  Taft-Hartley 
Act  violations  were  also  Investigated  by  the 
Special  Prostcutor.  In  two  of  the  three 
cases,  there  was  no  evidence  that  any  such 
violation  had  occurred.  The  third  case  did 
not  Involve  the  payment  of  money  to  any 
union  officials  but.  rather,  the  entertain- 
ment of  uni(^  officials  at  Fiddler's  Elbow 
Country  dup.  a  Schlavone  Construction 
Company  sunldlary.  Although  an  arguable, 
technical  violation  may  have  been  commit- 
ted, the  Special  Prosecutor  determined  that 
no  prosecution  was  appropriate  under  set- 
tled Department  of  Justice  prosecutive 
guidelines. 

The  Special  Prosecutor  also  Investigated 
an  allegatlor  that  the  Secretary  was  in- 
volved In  cdrtain  Improprieties  on  New 
Jersey  Tump  ike  Authority  projects.  The  al- 
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legation  included  a  charge  that  Mr.  Dono- 
van received  inside  information  from  the 
Turnpike  Authority's  Executive  Director. 
The  investigation  revealed  no  evidence  of 
any  bld-rigglng.  provision  or  receipt  of 
inside  information  or  any  other  wrongdoing 
on  the  part  of  Secretary  Donovan,  and  the 
Special  Prosecutor  determined  that  no  pros- 
ecution was  warranted.  On  June  18.  1982. 
the  grand  Jury  voted  unanimously  not  to 
Indict  Secretary  Donovan  on  that  charge. 

In  sum  there  was  insufficient  credible  evi- 
dence to  warrant  a  prosecution  of  Secretary 
Donovan  on  any  charge.  The  grand  Jury  de- 
clined to  indict  the  Secretary  with  respect 
to  every  allegation  It  considered.  The  Spe- 
cial Prosecutor  concludes  that  no  prosecu- 
tion of  the  Secretary,  on  any  of  the  allega- 
tions investigated.  Is  warranted  or  could  suc- 
cessfully be  maintained. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  CHILES,  Mr.  President,  for  over 
a  month  now,  I  have  come  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  every  day  to  speak  out 
on  crime,  and  on  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  act  promptly  on  antlcrime 
legislation.  We  need  to  act  soon  in 
order  to  put  the  weight  of  the  Federal 
Government  behind  efforts  to  stop  the 
flow  of  drugs  into  the  United  SUtes, 
and   to  make   our   communities  safe 
once  again.  We  have  the  opportunity 
to  act  on  either  one  of  two  crime-fight- 
ing bills  which  are  on  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. The  first  one,  S.  2543,  is  a  bill 
that  Senator  Ntmif  and  I  introduced 
back  on  May  19.  The  second  one,  S. 
2572,  is  a  bUl  that  Senator  TmnuiOifD 
and  Senator  Bideh,  the  chairman  and 
ranking    minority    member    of    the 
Senate    Judiciary    Committee,    intro- 
duced just  before  Memorial  Day.  Each 
one  of  these  bills  has  broad  support.  S. 
2543  has  17  additional  cosponsors,  and 
S.  2572  has  over  50  cosponsors,  includ- 
ing Senator  Nuwi*  and  myself.  The 
support  for  both  of  these  measures  in- 
dicates that  there  is  a  consensus  in  the 
Senate   for  action   on   crime-fighting 
bills.  We  have  the  opportunity  make 
the  promise  of  antlcrime  legislation  a 
reality   if  we  move  quickly   to  pass 
these  proposals. 

One  essential  step  that  we  must  take 
If  we  are  to  fight  crime  effectively  is  to 
do  something  about  the  traffic  in  ille- 
gal drugs.  We  have  come  to  see  the 
link  between  drugs  and  crime,  espe- 
cially violent  crime,  and  to  understand 
that  fighting  crime  means  stopping 
the  illegal  drug  traffic.  It  is  no  secret 
that  my  home  State  of  Florida  has 
become  the  gateway  for  an  invasion  of 
foreign  drugs,  and  that  Miami  has 
become  an  international  center  for 
narcotics  financing.  But  what  may  be 
less  well  known  is  that  my  home  State 
of  Florida  has  also  become  a  center  for 
domestically  grown  marihuana,  and 
the  size  and  scope  of  Florida's  domes- 
tic marihuana  industry  is  staggering. 
Mr.  President,  I  am  not  talking  about 
the  college  student  who  grows  a  mari- 
huana plant  in  his  backyard.  I  am 
talking    about    large-scale,    well-orga- 


nized growing  operations  which 
produce  multi-million-dollar  crops 
every  year. 

The   bulk  of  this   year's  domestic 
marihiuma    crop    is    already    in    the 
ground  in  Florida,  with  harvest  ex- 
pected sometime   later  this  stmimer. 
According  to  estimates  made  by  law 
enforcement  officials,  this  year's  crop 
could  yield  as  much  as  $400  million 
worth  of  marihuana.  This  figure,  if  ac- 
curate, would  make  marihuana  culti- 
vation Florida's  second  largest  agricul- 
tural industry,  behind  only  the  citrus 
crop.    The    area    around    Gainesville 
seems  to  be  the  center  of  the  illegal 
marihuana    growing     industry.     One 
Gainesville  attorney,  a  man  who  was 
formerly  a  narcotics  agent  with  the 
local  police  force,  estimates  that  there 
are  50  to  60  major  growers  within  an 
easy  drive  of  Gainesville,  in  rural  areas 
in  Dixie,  Levy  and  Gilcrest  Counties. 
The  size  of  these  operations  can  be  \m- 
derstood  by  the  fact  that  in  one  bust 
this  year,  1,400  plants,  with  a  value  of 
a  quarter  million  dollars,  were  seized. 
All  of  the  marihuana  Is  high  potency 
quality  that  sells  for  upwards  of  $100 
an  oimce,  and  it  is  carefully  cultivated 
and    guarded.    In    Florida   last   year, 
more  than  51.000  marihuana  plants 
were  seized,  with  a  value  placed  at  $43 
million,    in    law    enforcement    oper- 
ations. Those  operations  resulted  in 
the  discovery  of  155  marihuana  fields 
and  the  arrest  of  68  persons.  Yet.  de- 
spite this  record,  Florida  law  enforce- 
ment officials  feel  that  they  are  only 
scratching  the  surface.  According  to 
Jim  Sewell  of  Florida's  Department  cf 
Law  Enforcement,  "we  probably,  if  we 
were   lucky,    got    10   percent   of   the 
plants.  I  think  that  is  Indicative  that 
we  are  talking  about  the  tip  of  the  ice- 
berg." 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  we  in 
the  Senate  can  do  something  to  stop 
this   drug   trafficking  situation,   and 
eliminate  the  cultivation  of  marihua- 
na. Last  year,  the  Senate  passed  a  bill 
that  removed   the   restriction   which 
prevented    the    United    States    from 
using  foreign  assistance  fimds  for  crop 
eradication    programs    overseas.    The 
State  of  Florida  is  now  considering 
using   crop   eradication   programs   to 
wipe  out  domestically  grown  marihua- 
na, a  move  which  I  fully  support.  How- 
ever, we  cannot  and  should  not  expect 
one  SUte.  acting  by  itself,  to  be  able 
to  curb  the  illegal  cultivation  of  mari- 
huana. The  Federal  Government  must 
get  involved  as  well.  As  far  as  I  am 
concerned,  one  major  reason  for  the 
growth  in  the  domestic  drug  cultiva- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  shown  little  inclination 
to  get  involved  in  the  war  against  drug 
trafficking.     Federal     penalties     for 
large-scale  marihuana  trafficking  were 
no  more  than  a  slap  on  the  hand  until 
2  years  ago,  when  they  were  tripled. 
And  today,  the  Federal  penalty  for 
smuggling  marihuana  is  only  5  years. 


Moreover,  drug  arrests  all  too  fre- 
quently result  in  the  capture  of  the 
middleman,  and  not  of  the  money  men 
who  are  at  the  top  of  the  operation. 
That  has  certainly  been  the  case  for 
marihuana  growing  arrests  in  Florida, 
according  to  State  law  enforcement  of- 
ficials. Our  lack  of  action  has  created 
an  atmosphere  in  which  people  believe 
that  they  can  get  away  with  drug  traf- 
ficking: 

The  Federal  Government  Is  not  Involved, 
and  even  if  you  are  caught  and  convicted, 
you  end  up  serving  only  a  short  time  in  jail. 

We  can  change  that  attitude,  Mr. 
President,  but  only  if  we  are  willing  to 
pass  these  antlcrime  proposals.  By 
doing  that,  we  can  Increase  penalties 
for  drug  smugglers,  and  we  can  use  im- 
proved forfeiture  provisions  to  seize 
the  assets  of  persons  arrested  on  drug 
charges,  thereby  immobilizing  drug 
trafficking  rings.  Most  importantly,  we 
can  set  an  example  for  our  State  legis- 
latures, and  send  a  message  to  the 
American  people  that  Congress  is  com- 
mitted to  fighting  illegal  drug  traffick- 
ing. We  can  do  all  of  this,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, but  only  if  we  act  promptly. 
There  are  as  few  as  45  days  left  in  this 
session  of  Congress,  however,  and 
unless  we  move  quickly  we  will  lose 
the  opportunity  and  the  momentum. 
Drug  trafficking,  and  the  crime  that  it 
creates,  is  a  problem  we  can  do  some- 
thing about.  But  unless  we  act 
promptly,  we  will  lose  this  opportuni- 
ty. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  mentioned 
on  the  floor  in  his  time  this  morning 
the  possibility  of  scheduling  the  omni- 
bus crime  bill  on  Thursday  and  seeing 
about  the  possibility  of  working  out  a 
time  agreement.  I  want  to  say  that 
that  is  certainly  good  news  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida  and  I  know  it  will  X>e 
to  the  Senator  from  Georgia  as  well.  It 
is  something  that  we  have  been  urging 
over  these  last  4  weeks  and  now  begin- 
ning the  fifth  week. 

I  think  nothing  would  be  better  than 
if  we  could  take  up  this  package 
before  we  adjourn  for  the  July  recess. 
So  I  congratulate  the  majority  leader 
and  urge  him  to  continue  his  move  in 
this  regard.  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  see  this  legislation  scheduled  this 
week. 

TITLE  II— BAIL  REFORM 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  on  June 
16,  1982,  a  24-year-old  Washington, 
D.C.,  area  man  was  arrested  on 
charges  of  selling  heroin  after  an  inci- 
dent in  which  he  allegedly  used  a  3- 
year-old  girl  to  hold  his  drugs. 

According  to  police,  Michael  Eugene 
Harley  was  arrested  in  Southeast 
Washington  following  a  drug  transac- 
tion with  an  undercover  agent.  Police 
said  the  child  was  outside  an  apart- 
ment building  when  the  agent  ap- 
proached. Police  said  the  transaction 
concluded  when  Harley  allegedly  re- 
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trleved  a  quantity  of  heroin  from  the 
child's  pants  pocket. 

Police  said  tests  showed  the  child 
had  more  than  $400  in  heroin  in  her 
pocket  at  the  time  of  the  arrest. 

Authorities  reported  that  the  sus- 
pect. Michael  Eugene  Harley.  alleged- 
ly had  been  involved  in  other  criminal 
violations.  At  the  time  of  this  offense. 
Harley  was  on  ball  in  connection  with 
a  second  degree  murder  charge  and  a 
narcotics  charge. 

The  Harley  case  demonstrates  the 
need  for  legislation  to  effect  bail 
reform  in  our  criminal  Justice  system. 
Under  the  present  bail  system,  it  is  too 
easy  for  violators  to  gain  freedom 
while  their  cases  progress.  All  too 
often  suspects  are  released  from  ciisto- 
dy  and  allowed  to  engage  in  criminal 
pursuits.  Too  frequently  these  sus- 
pects on  bail  constitute  a  danger  to 
their  communities. 

The  eighth  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution forbids  the  imposition  of  ex- 
cessive bail.  Conversely,  the  Constitu- 
tion makes  no  explicit  reference  to  a 
"right  to  bail." 

There  is  no  absolute  entitlement  to 
freedom  from  incarceration  pending 
trial.  But  there  is  an  overriding  limita- 
tion of  conditions  deemed  necessary  to 
insure  a  defendant's  appearance  for 
trial  and  sentencing. 

Over  the  years,  the  practice  of  im- 
posing money  bail  developed.  This 
practice  became  established  firmly  in 
legal  tradition.  The  theory  was  that  a 
financial  deterrent  to  flight  would 
assure  the  defendant's  presence  in  Ju- 
dicial proceedings. 

But  the  law  does  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  possibility— or.  indeed,  the 
likelihood— that  the  defendant  on  bail 
might  be  associated  with  another  al- 
leged violation.  Accordingly,  there  is 
no  provision  specifically  authorizing 
denial  bail  for  noncapital  offenses. 
Nor  is  there  a  provision  which  specifi- 
cally authorizes  "danger  to  the  com- 
munity" as  a  consideration  in  the  de- 
termination of  whether  or  not  a  sus- 
pect should  be  released  on  bail. 

In  certain  instances,  the  only  effec- 
tive method  of  insuring  that  the  com- 
munity's safety  be  protected  is  no  bail. 
Title  II  of  the  Crime  Control  Act  of 
1982.  which  Senator  Chii.es  and  I  in- 
troduced, recognizes  that  fact  by  pro- 
viding for  the  denial  of  bail  in  cases  in 
which,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  court, 
the  defendant  is  likely  to  engage  in 
criminal  behavior. 

The  American  criminal  Justice 
system  is  based  on  the  premise  that  a 
suspect  is  innocent' until  proven  guilty. 
I  support  that  premise.  However,  we 
must  also  take  into  account  the  rights 
of  the  community.  Society  has  a  right 
to  expect  that  law  enforcement  will 
detain  persons  suspected  of  wrongdo- 
ing, and  that  they  will  be  set  free  only 
when  there  is  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  they  will  not  be  involved  in 
future  crimes.  The  principle  of  bail 


must  qe  maintained.  That  is  why  it  is 
importknt  that  we  take  steps  to  assure 
this  principle  is  not  violated.  There 
should!  be  limits  on  bail.  Our  courts 
should!  have  the  right— they  should  be 
obliged— to  deny  bail  to  persons  who 
are  deemed  to  pose  a  threat  to  the 
community.  Commonsense  dictates 
that  tlie  bail  reform  provisions  of  title 
II  of  tbe  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982  be 
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>11. 

OXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
ous  consent  that  the  order 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 
ESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
tion,  it  is  so  ordered. 


INTEREST   RATES   POS- 
BECAUSE    OF    SOARING 
CITS 

ROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  all 
aware  that  one  of  the  most 
problems  that  confronts  our 
econoiAy  is  high  interest  rates.  If  ever 
we  haw  had  a  recession  caused  by  one 
factor,!  it  is  this  one.  and  that  one 
factor  is  high  interest  rates.  In  spite  of 
the  fa^t  that  we  have  a  big  need  for 
housing,  automobiles,  and  many  other 
things,  people  simply  cannot  put  it  to- 
gether, because  you  cannot  buy  ,a 
house  with  the  cash  which  most 
people  i  have  in  their  hands  and  with 
the  inc  Dme  they  receive.  They  have  to 
financr  it  on  credit.  They  cannot  get 
the  cntdit  because  interest  rates  are 
too  hi0i  to  make  it  possible. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  automo- 
biles ai  it  is  for  homes  and  many  other 
areas.  I 

On  ^unday.  the  New  York  Times 
published  an  article  entitled  "The 
Comint  Flood  of  Treasury  Debt." 
That  i|  one  of  the  most  alarming  arti- 
cles I  t^ve  read  in  a  long  time,  because 
our  cai>ital  markets  centered  in  Wall 
Street  [are  the  best  in  the  world  and 
the  Riost  sensitive,  and  also  I  think 
often  (pe  most  thoughtful  and  intelli- 
gent in  response  to  Government  poll- 
cics 

Thisjarticle  in  the  New  York  Times 
reporti: 

And  Wall  Street  Is  bracing  for  even  tough- 
er timet  ahead.  Come  July,  the  onslaught 
begins  when  the  United  States  Government 
starts  t^  flood  the  market  with  record  new 
borrowttigs,  prompted  in  large  measure  by 
the  nefd  to  finance  the  growing  Federal 
deficits.  The  Treasury  says  it  plans  $15.5  bil- 
lion In  aew  borrowings  dxiring  the  July-Sep- 
tember quarter  and  declines  to  project  fur- 
ther. But  on  Wall  Street.  It  Is  taken  for 
granted  that  there  will  be  more— much 
more.  Qy  conservative  estimates.  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  I  borrowing  some  $60  billion  before 
the  year  is  out.  and  some  estimates  run  to 
$100  billon  or  more. 

Bomivlngs  of  that  magnitude  would  be 
the  largest  money-raising  the  Federal  Oov- 
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from  thi 
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emment  has  ever  attempted  in  a  six-month 
period,  and  Wall  Street  sees  this  coming 
tide  as  the  wave  that  almost  certainly  will 
keep  interest  rates  at  their  present  painful 
levels,  if  not  push  them  even  higher. 

No  less  as  oracle  than  Henry  Kaufman, 
the  Salomon  Brothers'  economist  who  has 
sent  the  credit  markets  Into  a  skid  on  the 
strength  of  his  dire  Interest  rate  predictions, 
frets  that  the  huge  Government  borrowing 
will  push  rates  up  to  the  highs  of  last  year, 
when  30-ye^  Government  bonds  reached 
nearly  16  percent  and  AAA  corporate  utility 
bonds  chanted  hands  at  18  percent.  Today, 
those  samejOovenunent  bonds  are  trading 
near  IS  percent,  and  corporates  are  around 
16.5  percent! 

Such  aifesome  Federal  borrowings 
cannot  he^  but  keep  interest  rates  at 
sky-high  levels  and  further  damage 
the  economy.  Henry  Kaufman  is 
quoted  as  saying.  'The  financial  mar- 
kets will  jmake  room  for  the  large 
volume  of!  Government  financing  at 
of  draining  the  vitality 
economy."  Some  Wall 
even  discussing  the  possi- 
bility of  a  financial  crisis. 

Mr.  Pre^dent.  less  than  a  week  has 
passed  sinice  Congress  agreed  to  the 
first  budget  resolution,  which  was  sup- 
posed to  nave  convinced  the  Nation's 
money  maf-kets  that  Congress  was  se- 
rious about  controlling  the  deficit.  But 
those  mai^ets  are  plainly  more  Im- 
pressed by  the  impending  flood  of  debt 
than  they  are  by  paper  cuts  in  the 
budget  2  br  3  years  from  now.  The 
first  budgst  resolution  has  not  done 
the  Job.  In  Lerest  rates  will  remain  high 
as  will  unt  employment.  Congress  must 
do  more  Qo  reduce  Federal  spending 
and  borrowing. 

Mr.  Preadent.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  New  York  Times  article 
be  printed  in  the  Ricoro. 

There  b^ing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordeiied  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoko.  as  follows: 

Tri  Com  mc  Furao  or  Trkasuby  Dot 
(By  Leslie  Wayne) 

These  pac .  weeks  have  rattled  the  nation's 
credit  marlets,  where  the  United  SUtes 
Govemmeni  and  American  industry  turn 
for  money.  Bond  prices  have  skidded  to 
yearly  lows,,  and  Interest  rates  remain  stub- 
bornly high.  The  number  of  bids  at  the 
most  recenti  Treasury  auction  shrank  by  a 
uieting  sign  of  things  out  of 
Interest  rates  have  long  since 
irate  borrowers  from  the  long- 
ket,  and  the  highly  publi- 
of  Drysdale  Government  Se- 
I.  over-ambitious  player  in 
bonds,  has  caused  nervous  In- 
vestors to  become  even  more  skittish. 

And  Wall  Btreet  is  bracing  for  even  tough- 
er times  ahead.  Come  July,  the  onslaught 
begins  when  the  United  States  Government 
starts  to  flood  the  market  with  record  new 
borrowings,  prompted  In  large  measure  by 
the  need  to  finance  the  growing  Federal 
deficits.  The  Treasury  says  It  plans  $15.5  bil- 
lion in  new  borrowings  during  the  July-Sep- 
tember quarter  and  declines  to  project  fur- 
ther. But  (in  Wall  Street.  It  U  taken  for 
granted  th^t  there  will  be  more— much 
more.  By  conservative  estimates.  Uncle  Sam 
will  be  borrowing  some  $60  billion  before 
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the  year  is  out,  and  some  estimates  run  to 
$100  billion  or  more. 

Borrowings  of  that  magnitude  would  be 
the  largest  money-raising  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  ever  attempted  in  a  six-month 
period,  and  Wall  Street  sees  this  coming 
tide  as  the  wave  that  almost  certainly  will 
keep  interest  rates  at  their  present  painful 
levels.  If  not  push  them  even  higher. 

No  less  an  oracle  than  Henry  Kaufman, 
the  Salomon  Brothers'  economist  who  has 
sent  the  credit  markets  into  a  skid  on  the 
strength  of  his  dire  interest  rate  predictions, 
frets  that  the  huge  Government  borrowings 
will  push  rates  up  to  the  highs  of  last  year, 
when  30-year  Government  bonds  reached 
nearly  16  percent  and  AAA  corporate  utility 
bonds  changed  hands  at  18  percent.  Today, 
those  same  Government  bonds  are  trading 
near  15  percent,  and  corporates  are  around 
16.5  percent. 

"In  the  financial  markets,"  Mr.  Kaufman 
said  in  a  recent  speech,  "It's  liecome  a 
matter  of  how  high  Interest  rates  will  then 
be  driven.  In  the  economy,  the  question  be- 
comes, 'how  serious  will  be  the  casualties?' 

"The  financial  markets  will  make  room 
for  the  large  volume  of  Government  financ- 
ing," he  added  In  an  Interview,  although  in 
his  view  this  will  come  "at  the  expense  of 
draining  the  vitality  from  the  economy." 

Such  talk  is  enough  to  keep  even  the  most 
hardened  bond  traders  on  edge. 

"You've  got  a  market  which  is  questioning 
almost  evenrthlng:  it's  a  plain  nervous  at- 
mosphere," said  Edwin  S.  Myers  Jr.,  who 
heads  corporate  bond  trading  for  Merrill 
Lynch  «t  Company.  "This  isn't  a  time  for 
panic,  but  It  Is  for  caution  and  prudence. 
The  markets  are  controlled  by  emotions  as 
much  as  anything  else.  We're  aware  it  will 
be  difficult  for  the  market  to  absorb  all  that 
borrowing." 

The  events  of  the  past  few  weeks  have 
done  little  to  spare  these  emotions.  The  col- 
lapse of  Drysdale  Securities,  a  relatively 
tiny  firm  that  became  overextended  and 
could  not  meet  certain  payments,  touched 
off  a  new  concern  over  credit  risks.  As  a 
result,  many  of  the  smaller  bond  dealers 
have  found  It  more  difficult  to  finance  their 
holdings.  They  have  stopped  buying  Gov- 
ernment issues,  further  contracting  demand 
and  forcing  the  Treasury  to  offer  more  at- 
tractive yields  to  sell  its  offerings.  Inasmuch 
as  all  rates  are  tied  to  what  the  Govern- 
ment, the  safest  credit  risk.  Is  paying,  the 
entire  market  has  been  affected. 

Some  signs  of  Drysdale's  impact  came  at 
the  most  recent  auction  of  two-year  Treas- 
ury notes,  when  bids  totaling  only  $9  billion 
were  submitted.  A  similar  auction  last  May 
drew  bids  totaUng  $13.3  billion.  Not  only  did 
the  scant  number  of  bidders  shake  the  mar- 
kets, but  also  the  day  after  the  notes  were 
issued,  at  an  attractive  yield  of  14.43  per- 
cent, they  sank  in  value  by  $8  for  each 
$1,000  note. 

"There's  already  been  tremendous  losses 
from  those  notes,"  said  Maria  Florin!  Raml- 
rea.  senior  money  market  economist  at  Mer- 
rill Lynch.  "You've  got  a  thin,  volatile 
market  and  a  psychology  that's  basically 
negative." 

While  there  are  many  explanations  for 
why  interest  rates  remain  so  high,  at  some 
point  the  credit  markets  are  reducible  to  rel- 
atively simple  concepts  of  supply  and 
demand.  When  the  markets  are  crowded 
with  borrowers  trying  to  raise  money,  sell- 
ers must  drop  their  prices  (and  thereby 
offer  higher  yields)  in  order  to  sell  their 
bonds.  As  a  result,  the  debt  securities  that 
people  already  own  also  drop  In  value,  be- 


cause anyone  selling  such  bonds  would  have 
to  match  the  new.  more  attractive  yields 
available  on  new  issues. 

Thus  when  there  are  fewer  buyers  of 
bonds,  prices  naturally  fall.  One  effect  of 
the  Drysdale  episode  was  to  reduce  the 
buyers'  ranks.  But  Drysdale  Is  by  no  means 
the  entire  story.  Buyers  for  all  types  of  se- 
curities have  been  disappearing.  Institution- 
al investors,  which  provided  the  bulk  of  the 
buying,  have  sustained  heavy  losses  In  their 
bond  portfolios  and  are  Investing  only  in 
short-term  securities.  If  at  all. 

"The  amount  of  money  available  Is 
shrinklnr.  certainly  the  cash  flow  going  into 
longterm  bonds  has  shrunk  significantly," 
said  Eric  P.  Shelnt>erg,  a  partner  at  Gold- 
man, Sachs  &  Company.  "With  the  losses 
that  Institutional  Investors  have  had  with 
long-term  bonds,  the  question  is  whether 
there  Is  really  money  available  for  long- 
term  debt  that  could  be  issued  in  the 
future." 

Similarly.  Joseph  Bench,  fixed  income 
economist  with  Shearson/American  Ex- 
press, explained  that  "the  reason  there 
aren't  more  people  willing  to  put  money  out 
at  those  yields  is  because  they've  already 
made  a  bet  at  a  lower  yield  and  seen  that 
virtually  everything  In  their  portfolio  Is  at  a 
loss."  In  1970,  he  said,  a  9  percent  yield 
looked  attractive:  In  1074,  It  was  12  percent. 
"We've  seen  a  constant  ratcheting  up  of  in- 
terest rates  over  time  that  has  left  these 
portfoUoa  far  under  water,"  he  said. 

There  are  many  perverse  elements  to  this 
situation.  Oddly,  the  high  interest  rates 
come  as  inflation  is  easing,  and  as  the 
nation  tries  to  pull  out  of  the  recession  that 
began  last  year. 

Traditional  economics  states  that  reces- 
sions are  a  way  of  bringing  down  interest 
rates,  because  corporate  borrowings  general- 
ly decrease  when  the  economy  is  poor.  But 
that  has  not  happened.  Despite  the  reces- 
sion—indeed in  part  because  of  the  reces- 
sion, which  has  sapped  profits— the  demand 
for  money  remains  high,  and  the  nation  is 
plagued  by  the  twin  troubles  of  high  Inter- 
est rates  and  a  receHlon. 

Even  the  promising  economic  statistics  re- 
leased last  week  indicating  that  the  reces- 
sion may  be  ending,  hasn't  lessened  Wall 
Street's  fears  of  worse  timet  ahead. 

"We  can't  worry  about  last  year's  problem 
of  inflation.  We  have  much  bigger  problems 
right  now,"  Mr.  Bench  of  Sheanon  said.  In 
his  view,  unless  interest  rates  are  brought 
down  quickly,  the  entire  financial  system  Is 
at  risk.  "The  problem  Is  very  serious  and  we 
can't  ignore  it,"  he  said.  "Given  that  many 
companies  are  into  the  banks  for  lots  and 
lots  of  money,  they'll  have  to  get  some  in- 
terest rate  relief  soon  or  they  will  have  a 
tough  time  making  it." 

Some  have  not  made  It.  Last  week,  more 
businesses  failed  than  in  any  single  week 
since  the  Depression,  exceeding  the  mark 
set  Just  the  week  before.  What  happens  on 
Wall  Street  Is  Inexorably  tied  to  what  hap- 
pens in  the  offices  of  corporate  America. 
The  high  long-term  rates  have  all  but  closed 
long-term  borrowings  as  a  way  for  business 
to  raise  cash,  preventing  them  from  fixing 
their  Interest  cosU  at  a  set  rate  over  a  long- 
time period.  Instead,  businesses  are  being 
forced  to  borrow  short  term— less  than  a 
year— leaving  them  vulnerable  if  rates  shoot 
up  again  when  they  need  to  refinance. 

Short-term  borrowings  are  being  used  by 
many  companies  Just  to  sUy  alive— to  pay 
taxes,  to  finance  working  capital  and  to 
repay  past  borrowings.  But  this  is  self-de- 
feating: As  the  recession  eaU  into  revenues. 


businesses  are  forced  to  borrow  more,  which 
increases  their  costs  and  makes  them  even 
weaker. 

"Businesses  have  tigthened  their  belt  to 
the  point  that  they  barely  exist."  said  David 
Jones,  an  economist  at  Aubrey  G.  Lanston 
&  Company,  a  Government  securities 
dealer.  "Businesses  can't  borrow  In  the  dis- 
orderly and  high-cost  bond  market.  They 
are  being  crowded  out  by  the  Government. 
The  only  AAA-rated  credit  that  is  borrowing 
Is  the  Federal  Government.  Business  has 
been  forced  out  of  the  bond  market  and  has 
to  rely  on  short  term.  The  trouble  Is  that  if 
you  borrow  short,  you  have  to  run  Just  to 
stay  in  place." 

In  the  first  six  months  of  1082.  businesses 
borrowed  about  $21  billion  in  short-term 
loans  from  commercial  banks  and  issued 
about  $«  billion  in  commercial  paper,  prom- 
issory notes  that  must  be  paid  back  within 
nine  months.  And  this  Is  costly  borrowing. 
Bank  borrowittgs  are  generally  pegged  to 
the  prime  rate,  now  16.5  percent,  with  many 
buslnesMS  pajring  rates  several  potnu  above 
prime. 

As  most  recessions  near  an  end.  rates  typi- 
cally drop  and  business  "locks  in"  these  low 
rates  by  issuing  corporate  bonds  to  finance 
Its  recovery— spending  the  money  on  such 
things  as  hiring  employees,  expanding  oper- 
ations and  building  inventories. 

This  recession,  however,  is  different.  Busi- 
ness entered  the  1981  recession  last  summer 
only  a  few  months  after  emerging  from  the 
previous  on-^.  Inflation  was  high  and  corpo- 
rate balance  sheets  had  large  amounts  of 
debts.  Many  businesses  were  geared  to  oper- 
ating in  an  inflationary  environment  and 
had  borrowed  heavily  to  expand  on  the  as- 
sumption that  this  debt  would  be  paid  off 
with  cheaper  dollars.  They  bet  on  inflation 
continuing  high.  And  the  Federal  tax 
system  favored  such  borrowing  because  the 
tax  deductibility  of  interest  payments  cut 
borrowing  costs  in  half. 

But  the  rules  of  the  game  have  changed. 
Inflation  has  fallen  sharply— so  the  bet  has 
turned  sour.  The  Reagan  Administration 
has  lightened  the  tax  burden  on  corpora- 
tions, making  the  tax  break  on  interest  pay- 
ments less  potent.  Debt  has  become  less  de- 
sirable. 

Economists  question  whether  any  econom- 
ic recovery  can  survive  in  the  face  of  the 
huge  Government  deniand  for  money.  They 
theorize  that  the  combination  of  Treasury 
borrowings  and  any  recovery-Induced  busi- 
ness borrowings  could  push  rates  to  even 
higher  levels,  causing  the  economic  recovery 
to  falter. 

"We  see  the  economy  going  Into  a  sluggish 
setting  next  year,"  said  Mr.  Kaufman. 
"High  interest  rates  will  choke  off  an  eco- 
nomic recovery  and  force  corporations  to 
cut  back  even  more  in  their  capital  outlays. 
We  won't  have  the  boom  from  capital  out- 
lasrs  by  business  that  all  of  us  would  prefer. 
This  kind  of  environment  Is  a  sputter-and- 
spurt  economy." 

"We  Just  don't  see  the  recovery  being  sus- 
tained," said  Charles  Lieberman.  an  econo- 
mist at  Morgan  Stanley.  "Some  companies 
are  so  highly  leveraged,  whether  they  can 
pay  enough  debt  to  survive  the  difficult 
period  ahead  is  highly  uncertain." 

Indeed,  there  are  those  who  see  no  way 
out  of  the  dilemma  without  a  financial 
crisis.  "We're  not  In  a  recession,  we're  in  the 
early  stages  of  a  depression,"  said  Raymond 
T.  Dalio.  president  of  Bridgewater  Associ- 
ates, an  economic  consulting  firm.  "A  de- 
pression is  a  self-feeding  liquidity  crisis— it's 
a  cash-flow  squeeze  that  occurs  when  the 
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economy  turns  down,  inventories  are  being 
sold,  borrowings  increased  and  liquidity  re- 
duced." 

There  are  many  who  blame  the  predica- 
ment on  President  Reagan,  whose  stimula- 
tive tax  cuts,  they  say.  forced  the  Federal 
Reserve  into  a  toughter  stance  on  monetary 
policy  to  curtail  inflation.  But  others  say 
the  problem  has  much  deeper  roots. 

The  deregulation  of  the  rates  banks  may 
pay  for  funds  lias  lead  to  a  general  upward 
drift  in  what  banks  pay  and  charge  for 
money.  They  pass  their  higher  costs  along 
to  borrowers.  In  addition,  the  1979  decision 
by  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  to  focus  prin- 
cipally on  managing  the  growth  of  the  na- 
tion's money  supply— cash  and  demand  de- 
posits at  banks— rather  than  monitoring  in- 
terest rates  has  resulted  in  much  greater 
fluctuation  in  those  rates.  As  a  result,  inves- 
tors now  demand  higher  returns  to  compen- 
sate for  the  risk  of  this  volaUlity. 

"Like  cheap  energy,  the  days  of  cheap 
money  are  over."  said  James  Toffey.  a  man- 
aging director  and  head  of  the  taxable 
fixed-income  department  at  the  First 
Boston  Corporation.  "Before  the  saver  was 
taken  advantage  of.  and  the  borrower  had  a 
license  to  steal.  With  deregulation  of  inter- 
est rates,  money  Is  a  commodity  and  its 
price  is  set  by  the  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  not  by  artiflcal  restraints." 

In  past  recessions,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  has  eased  the  supply  of  money  to 
lower  interest  rates  and  get  the  economy 
moving.  But  the  Fed  has  firmly  rejected 
that  course.  It  believes  that  limiting  the 
growth  in  the  money  supply  is  the  only  way 
to  bring  down  inflation  and,  in  the  long  rrui. 
Interest  rates:  But  economists  say  that  this 
restrictive  policy  and  the  large  deficit-in- 
duced borrowings  means  that  business  will 
bear  the  brunt. 

There  is,  indeed,  little  consensus  among 
economists  on  the  way  out  of  this  dilemma. 
Some  call  for  the  Fed  to  be  less  monetarist, 
others  call  for  a  reduction  in  the  Federal 
deficit.  Some  say  it  is  too  late,  others  call  on 
business  to  pay  off  its  short-term  debt  the 
moment  it  can.  Some  say  Congress  should 
exert  more  control  over  the  Fed;  others  that 
relief  will  come  only  through  the  suffering 
of  business.  But.  in  all  cases,  there  is  little 
optimism  over  the  days  ahead. 


SALT    NEGOTIATION    VETERANS 
PLUMB  THE  POTENTIAL 

"START"    MEMORIES    AND    EX- 
PECTATIONS OP  GENEVA 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
today  the  United  States  begins  the 
strategic  arms  reduction  talks  In 
Geneva.  These  talks,  which  carry  the 
acronjrm  START,  are  the  beginning  of 
a  hopeful  new  round  of  discussions 
with  the  Soviet  Union  which  have  one 
very  significant  difference  from  the 
SALT  talks  of  the  past  decade.  The 
emphasis  should  remain  unalterably 
on  this  difference— arms  reductions 
rather  than  limitations. 

An  article  by  Leslie  H.  Oelb  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  Sunday.  June  27. 
offers  some  interesting  perspectives  on 
the  talks.  This  article.  "SALT  Negotia- 
tion Veterans  Plumb  the  Potential 
'START',  Memories  and  Expectations 
of  Geneva,"  collects  the  advice  of  the 
four  men  who  were  the  principal  rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  at 


the  SALT  talks  along  with  that  of 
Malcolm  Toon,  a  former  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  article 
offers  aie  collection  of  advice  from 
these  dfetinguished.  experienced  nego- 
tiators to  Edward  L.  Rowny,  our  chief 
STARTi  negotiator. 

Mr.  President,  rather  than  to  quote 
the  enti-e  article.  I  offer  the  following 
salient  pieces  of  wisdom  from  these 
experienced  advisers. 

Each  pt  the  five  put  a  strong  empha- 
sis on  the  same  observation— that 
these  negotiations  are  being  sincerely 
entered!  Into  by  both  sides  because  of 
their  okvn  self-interests.  Either  side 
has  much  to  gain  from  their  success. 

Another  point  was  common  in  the 
reconunendations  of  all  but  one  of 
these  experts.  Only  Paul  Wamke  sug- 
gested that  success  is  not  far  off.  All 
others  ,  suggested  that  President 
Reagani  Mr.  Rowny  and  the  American 
public  be  patient— very  patient.  The 
reasons;  for  this  expectation  were 
varied,  jbut  the  consensus  was  over- 
whelmliig- 

Geralp  C.  Smith,  our  first  SALT  ne- 
gotiator (1969-72)  suggested  that  the 
U.S.  poor  history  of  failing  to  ratify 
the  SALT  II  and  two  nuclear  testing 
limitation  treaties  was  a  definite  deter- 
rent to  immediate  success.  It  would 
take  time  for  the  Soviets  to  become 
convinced  of  our  sincerity  so  that  we 
could  (»me  out  with  a  ratified  treaty. 
Our  second  chief  negotiator.  U. 
Alexis  Johnson  (1972-77)  added  that 
the  United  States  must  make  it  clear 
that  th^  negotiations  are  considered 
so  impc^tant  that  they  would  be  total- 
ly independent  of  all  other  aspects  of 
our  relations  with  the  Soviets.  Mr. 
Johnsofi  believes  that  the  SALT  nego- 
tiations were  tainted  by  overtones  of 
their  elfect  on  and  by  other  aspects  of 
the  twq  nations'  relations.  The  negoti- 
ations must  continue  not  only  at  the 
level  of  the  negotiators  but  also  at 
those  of  the  Secretary  of  State/For- 
eign Minister  as  well  as  the  Presidents 
of  the  two  nations. 

Paul  Wamke,  our  chief  negotiator 
from  1»77  to  1979  breaks  rank  with 
the  other  advisers  on  the  patience 
issue  by  stating,  "The  American  public 
ought  to  expect  very  prompt  results. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  ele- 
ments Of  a  further  agreement  are  now 
quite  Visible  and  unless  progress  is 
made.  It'll  demonstrate  that  one  or  the 
other  nde  is  not  trying."  The  remain- 
der of!  his  advice  stresses  that  the 
United  States  should  build  upon  past 
negotiations'  achievements  rather 
than  trying  to  "reinvent  the  wheel." 
He  advises  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  try  to  negotiate  directly  and 
avoid  Itrylng  to  involve  the  press. 
Progreks  cannot  be  made  if  the  talks 
appeae  to  be  a  media  blitz. 

Our  last  SALT  negotiator,  Ralph 
Earle  II  (1978-80),  recommends  that 
the  U.8.  negotiation  team  be  prepared 
to  t>e  Ihvolved  in  great  detail,  especial- 


ly on  definitions  and  verification  pro- 
cedures. Abbve  all.  the  resulting  agree- 
ment must  pe  verifiable. 

Finally,  former  Ambassador  Toon 
(1976-79)  encourages  Mr.  Rowny  to 
expect  compromise.  It  is  the  only  way 
the  Soviets;  negotiate.  He  also  recom- 
mends that  Mr.  Rowny  use  a  staff 
which  is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
Soviets,  thiir  likes  and  dislikes,  and 
some  knowledge  of  their  language.  It 
is  vitally  iifportant  that  they  can  get 
along  with  fach  other. 

Mr.  President,  my  conslusion  from 
the  compilation  of  all  this  wisdom  and 
expertise  la  that  we  have  good  things 
to  look  fOBward  to— if  we  constantly 
keep  in  mixid  the  importance  and  need 
for  our  objective  of  arms  reductions 
and  are  amre  of  what  is  necessary  to 
attain  it.  However,  we  must  still  be 
aware,  as  Ambassador  Toon  admon- 
ished, thes^  negotiations  are  going  to 
be  much  mpre  complex  than  SALT  II. 
We  should  ^  handle  our  expectations 
accordingl: 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Leslie  Gelb  be 
printed  in  ^e  Recoro  in  its  entirety. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was   orderM    to    be    printed    in   the 
Rccoito.'as  follows: 
SALT  NnonATioii  Vbtbuiis  Ploiib  the  Po- 

TBrriAL  "START"  MmoRin  aitd  Ezpbcta- 

TioNS  or  OkmvA 

The  proce*  that  uaed  to  be  called  the 
Strategic  Ainu  Limitation  Talks  began  in 
1M0  and  wU  resume  Tuesday  under  the  ac- 
ronym STAI T.  for  strategic  arms  reduction 
talks.  The  ;hlef  American  negotiator  In 
(3«neva  will  be  Edward  L.  Rowny.  a  retired 
Amy  lieutenant  general  who  represented 
the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  at  the  SALT  talks 
from  1973  to  1979  but  resigned  as  represent- 
ative becau^  he  believed  the  SALT  II 
treaty  would  leave  the  United  SUtes  strate- 
gically inferlDr  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  Rownjr  Is  presumably  more  at  home 
with  Ronald  Reagan's  position  on  strategic 
arms,  whichj  the  President  put  forward  In 
May  in  a  speech  at  Eureka  College.  He  pro- 
posed deep  reductions  In  American  and 
Soviet  forces  to  a  celling  of  5.(K>0  warheads 
on  no  more  than  850  missiles.  Of  the  war- 
heads, no  m^re  than  half  could  be  deployed 
on  land-base^  missiles. 

Mr.  Reagin's  speech  did  not  take  the 
steam  out  of  the  antlnuclear  movement. 
The  House  FV>reign  Affairs  Committee  last 
week  called!  for  a  "mutual  and  verifiable 
freese"  on  the  production  and  deployment 
of  nuclear  wieapons  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
the  United  SUtes. 

Mr.   Rowny  calls  such   freeze  proposals 

'Just  a  bumlner  from  a  negotiator's  point  of 
He  s^id.  "It  hurts  to  have  someone 
my  shoulder,  believing  this  will 
have  an  imdact."  He  also  argued  that  freez- 
ing forces  npw  would  lock  "inequalities  Into 
position.' 

Edward  14  Kennedy,  Democrat  of  Massa- 
chusetU  ani  I  sponsor  of  a  freese  resolution 
in  the  Senal  e.  has  called  Mr.  Reagan's  deep- 
'vxjdo  arms  control,"  contending 
that  it  is  re  my  aimed  at  a  large  buildup  of 
American  f  c  rces. 

The  Russians  have  rejected  the  Reagan 
plan,  arguir  g  that  it  would  restrict  the  land- 
based  force  in  which  they  excel  but  not  the 
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submarine-based  warheads  in  which  the 
United  SUtes  has  the  edge.  At  the  United 
Nations  session  on  disarmament  last  week. 
Soviet  Foreign  Minister  Andrei  A.  Gromyko 
reiterated  the  rejection  but  offered  no  coun- 
terposltlon,  saying,  "We  will  wait  and  see 
how  the  talks  progress."  Mr.  Rowny  said  he 
was  convinced  the  Russians  sincerely 
wanted  an  arms  agreement  and  an  overall 
reduction  in  tensions  with  the  West. 

In  advance  of  the  talks.  Leslie  H.  Gelb. 
the  national  security  correspondent  of  The 
New  York  Times,  spoke  separately  with  all 
of  the  previous  chief  strategic  arms  negotia- 
tors—(3erard  C.  Smith,  chief  negotiator 
from  1969  to  1972;  U.  Alexis  Johnson,  1973- 
77;  Paul  C.  Wamke.  1977-78;  and  Ralph 
Earle  2d.  1978-80.  He  also  spoke  with  Mal- 
colm Toon,  a  participant  in  much  of  the  ne- 
gotiating as  Ambassador  to  Moscow  from 
1976  to  1979.  Each  discussed  what  he  would 
tell  President  Reagan.  General  Rowny  and 
the  American  public  about  the  opportuni- 
ties for  and  obstacles  to  progress. 

GERARD  C.  SMrra 

President  Reagan  should  try  to  keep  men- 
tally as  flexible  as  possible  and  In  the  first 
pan  oi  the  negotiation,  at  least,  not  Insist 
too  much  on  the  opening  position  that  he 
announced  at  Eureka  College. 

General  Rowny  should  realize  that  he's 
doing  business  with  human  begins,  not 
demons,  and  that  the  Soviets  have  as  much 
of  an  Interest  In  preserving  the  existence  of 
this  planet  as  he  and  the  Administration. 

I  would  expect  them  (the  American 
public)  to  keep  their  expecUtlons  quite 
moderate,  because  the  United  SUtes  has 
not  proved  to  be  a  very  reliable  negotiating 
partner. 

We  have  three  agreements  (SALT  II  and 
two  agreements  limiting  nuclear  testing)  we 
have  negotiated  with  the  Soviet  Union  in 
the  field  of  arms  control  which  have  not 
been  ratified. 

So  I  think  a  period  of  time  has  to  pass 
where  it  will  be  seen  that  we  are  seriously 
engaged  in  a  negotiation  that  we  plan  to 
convert  into  ar  agreement  of  which  we  plan 
to  get  Congressional  endorsement.  This 
process  will  take  a  great  deal  of  time. 

U.  ALEXIS  JOHNSON 

My  suggestion  would  be  to  divorce  the 
Start  negotiations  from  other  aspects  of  our 
relations  with  the  Soviets. 

In  the  past,  the  SALT  talks  were  preju- 
diced and  also  were  given  a  false  posture  by 
tying  them  to  other  aspects  of  our  relations. 

To  my  mind,  our  strategic  negotiations 
with  the  Soviete  need  not  and  should  not  t>e 
tied  to  detente,  to  whether  you  trust  the  So- 
viete or  don't  trust  the  Soviete,  whether  you 
like  Soviete  or  don't.  These  talks  have  to  be 
l>ased  upon  the  hard-headed  self-interest  of 
l>oth  countries. 

I  would  tell  General  Rowny  to  be  very, 
very  patient;  not  to  Issue  ultimaU  but  to  ex- 
plore all  possibilities;  not  to  concede  pointe 
too  readily;  not  to  be  put  off  by  Soviet  ulti- 
maU or  demands,  but  to  slowly  go  at  It  in  a 
methodical  and  patient  way,  seeking  to  find 
areas  in  which  agreement  can  be  achieved. 

The  important  decisions,  of  course,  are 
not  made  at  the  negotiators'  level.  The  ne- 
gotiators have  to  act  as  the  mouthpieces  for 
their  two  govemmente. 

Thne  ttaaea  of  negotiation* 

There  are  going  to  have  to  be  three  stages 
at  these  negotiations.  The  first  is  the  chiefs 
of  sUtes,  the  Brezhnev-Reagan  level.  The 
next  is  the  Secretary  of  SUte  and  Foreign 
Minister  level.  And  the  next  are  the  negotia- 
tors in  Geneva. 


It's  the  Job  of  the  negotiators  to  translate 
into  the  language  of  international  agree- 
ment the  agreemente  in  principle  that  have 
been  arrived  at  at  the  higher  level  and,  in 
the  course  of  that,  to  clarify  and  identify 
those  areas  of  differences  which  have  not 
been  decided,  to  decide  them  at  their  level 
or,  if  they  can't  kick  them  on  the  next  level. 

I  do  not  feel  it's  possible  to  achieve  an 
agreement  between  the  two  countries  which 
will  cause  this  problem  of  nuclear  weapons 
to  go  away.  The  best  that  can  be  done  is  to 
continue  to  discuss  it.  When  opportunities 
arise  for  agreemente.  then  make  those 
agreemente  as  more  or  less  routine,  rather 
than  trying  to  treat  them  as  l>eing  of  tran- 
scendental importance.  Because  I  do  not 
think  that  we  are  going  to  achieve  any 
agreemente  of  transcendenul  importance. 

We're  dealing  with  a  fast-moving  situation 
with  regard  to  the  forces  of  the  two  coun- 
tries, and  we  cannot  freeze  this  at  any  single 
point.  But  we  can  help  reduce  the  danger  of 
the  accidental  nuclear  war.  and  we  can 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  blackmail 
from  the  other  side. 

PAI7I.  C.  WARMICK 

I  would  advise  President  Reagan  to  recog- 
nize that  he  has  to  build  on  what  has  al- 
ready been  accomplished;  otherwise  there  Is 
no  chance  that  he  can  get  where  he  wante 
to  go.  Unless  he  can  preserve  the  elemente 
that  have  already  been  agreed  to  and  put  In 
place,  he'll  be  trying  to  reinvent  the  wheel. 
And  as  a  consequence,  technology,  prolifera- 
tion of  warheads  and  so  forth  will  get  so  far 
ahead  of  him  that  he  can't  get  to  his  pro- 
posed reductions. 

I  would  also  try  not  to  conduct  the  negoti- 
ations in  speeches  or  the  press;  neither  side 
Is  going  to  t>e  able  to  make  progress  If  they 
try  to  conduct  the  talks  as  a  media  blitz. 

One  thing  General  Rowny  clearly  has  to 
do  is  to  esUblish  his  credibility  with  the  So- 
viete. If  he  Just  flexes  his  muscles,  he's 
going  to  find  that  they  are  very  obdurate 
and  it'll  be  a  self-fulfilling  prophecy  that 
both  sides  will  flex  their  muscles  and  noth- 
ing will  get  done. 

The  American  public  ought  to  expect  very 
prompt  resulte.  The  fact  of  the  matter  Is 
that  the  elemente  of  a  further  agreement 
are  now  quite  visible  and  unless  progress  Is 
made,  it'll  demonstrate  that  one  or  the 
other  side  Is  not  trying. 

I'm  quite  convinced  that  the  Soviete  are 
serious  atK>ut  wanting  to  have  nuclear  arms 
control  for  their  own  selfish  purposes. 

It  is  as  yet  to  be  determined  whether  or 
not  the  Reagan  Administration  Is  similarly 
serious. 

RALTH  KARLXII 

The  President's  got  to  take  Into  account 
Soviet  perceptions  of  our  approach.  The 
fact  that  we  consider  the  land-baaed  missiles 
the  most  desUbilizing  may  be  well  Justified, 
but  from  the  Soviet  point  of  view  they  are 
the  systems  with  which  the  Soviete  do  their 
best  and  have  their  greatest  concentrations. 
We've  got  to  keep  that  in  mind  when  we 
talk  about  deep  cute,  particularly  in  land- 
based  ICBM's. 

Of  course,  Rowny  has  been  there  so  I'm 
sure  he  has  his  own  views  on  the  actual  con- 
duct of  the  talks  In  Geneva. 

But  the  principal  thing  I  counsel  is  pa- 
tience and  firmness— the  realization  that 
the  Soviet  bureaucracy  Is  slow-moving  and 
you're  not  going  to  accomplish  an  awful  lot 
In  a  hurry.  They  are  thorough,  they're  not 
going  to  have  the  wool  pulled  over  their 
eyes. 

In  order  to  have  a  good  agreement,  you've 
got  to  have  a  lot  of  what  Lloyd  Cutler 


(counsel  to  President  Carter)  calls  lx>iler- 
plate  in  terms  of  definitions  and  verification 
procedures.  These  have  to  be  done  by 
people  who  are  working  full-time  on  the  ne- 
gotiations and  who  can  get  into  the  minuti- 
ae of  the  subject  matter. 

The  qvettion  of  tincerity 
Summlte,  or  mini-summite.  between  the 
foreign  ministers  are  (also)  helpful  because 
there's  slightly  greater  flexibility,  and  also 
an  opportunity  to  sound  out  the  other  side 
on  what  may  be  forthcoming  in  the  future. 
Based  on  what  I  understand  the  Adminis- 
tration position  to  be.  I  don't  think  the 
American  people  ought  to  expect  very  much 
very  soon.  We've  staked  out  an  ingoing  posi- 
tion which,  at  least  publicly,  the  Soviete 
have  already  rejected.  Undoubtedly  they 
will  have  their  own  positions  and  It'll  take  a 
long  time  for  those  positions  to  be  fully  ar- 
ticulated and  made  clear  to  the  other  side. 

I've  always  said  you  can  trust  the  Soviete 
to  the  extent  that  they  will  follow  their  own 
self-interest,  as  any  nation-sute  should. 
Therefore,  we  ought  to  treat  them  as  being 
sincere  in  their  efforte  to  get  an  agreement, 
at  the  same  time  making  sure,  at  least  from 
our  point  of  view,  that  whatever  agreement 
we  get  Is  adequately  verifiable. 

MALCOLM  TOON 

Mr.  Reagan  should  understand  that 
whether  It's  on  arms  control  matters  or  any- 
thing else  of  any  substance,  the  nature  of  a 
negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union  Is  t>aslcal- 
ly  one  of  compromise.  Therefore,  while  Mr. 
Reagan  may  feel  that  his  position  may  be 
Ideal,  It's  not  going  to  l>e  accepUble  to  the 
Soviete. 

I  would  give  General  Rowny  the  same  sort 
of  advice.  You  cannot  stick  to  a  maximal  po- 
sition and  then  hope  to  have  a  successful 
outcome. 

Secondly.  I  would  hope— I  hope  that  he's 
already  done  this  sort  of  thing— that  he 
would  staff  his  delegation  with  people  that 
are  not  only  knowledgeable  In  arms  control 
matters,  but  also  have  a  good  feel  for  the 
Soviete.  have  some  knowledge  of  the  lan- 
guage, have  an  ability  to  get  along  with 
these  people.  I  think  that's  terribly  Inpor- 
tant. 

You  ought  to  know  precisely  where  you 
can  give  way  and  where  you  must  stand 
firm.  This  requires,  of^course,  a  very  sound 
undersUndlng  of  our  position  and  what's  re- 
quired in  order  to  maintain  the  health  of 
our  defense  posture. 

This  is  going  to  be  a  much  more  complex 
negotiation  than  SALT  II.  We  should  be 
prepared  to  sit  at  the  negotiating  Uble  for 
at  least  two  or  three  years.  Nonetheless,  If 
we  show  the  necessary  perseverance,  under- 
standing of  the  problems  Involved,  we  can 
wind  up  with  an  agreement  which  we  can 
live  with  and  which  will  be  accepUble  to  the 
other  side. 

I  say  that  primarily  because  I  think  both 
sides  have  a  real  genuine  Interest  In  arriving 
at  a  successful  outcome. 


DISCRIMINATION  AT  HOME  AND 
ABROAD 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
June  19  and  20,  the  National  Anti- 
Klan  Network  sponsored  its  third 
annual  conference  in  Atlanta  entitled 
"Strategies  To  Coimter  the  KKK." 
The  conference  focused  on  local  re- 
sponses to  Klan  activities.  As  horrify- 
ing and  distant  as  Klan  activities  may 
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seem  to  us.  they  still  occur  with  star- 
tling frequency.  During  the  last  sever- 
al months.  Klan  activities,  ranging 
from  roadblocks  to  cross  burnings, 
were  reported  in  at  least  21  States. 

Our  Government  has  made  great  ef- 
forts to  minimize  and  abolish  such  dis- 
criminatory activities  through  civil 
rights  legislation.  The  Senate  has  con- 
sistently worked  toward  stopping  the 
inequities  and  terror  imposed  on  many 
southern  blacks.  Although  we  have 
not  eliminated  prejudice  and  discrimi- 
nation completely,  domestic  laws  since 
the  1960*8  have  worked  toward  this 
end  on  a  symbolic  as  well  as  on  a  prac- 
tical level. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  an  embarrass- 
ment that  the  United  States  has  not 
extended  its  domestic  concerns  for  mi- 
norities to  the  international  sphere  by 
ratifying  the  Oenocide  Convention.  It 
is  one  of  the  most  fundamental  and 
humane  treaties  of  our  times.  It  would 
make  criminal  the  systematic  destruc- 
tion in  whole  or  in  part  of  a  national, 
ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group. 
This  treaty  should  not  be  controver- 
sial, because  it  simply  condemns  those 
individuals  or  governments  who  prac- 
tice the  heinous  crime  of  genocide. 

Like  the  activities  of  the  Klan,  geno- 
cide is  still  practiced  in  some  parts  of 
the  world.  We  must  Join  the  86  other 
countries  who  have  ratified  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  to  symbolize  and  ex- 
press our  mutual  disgust  and  condem- 
nation for  those  persons  practicing 
genocide. 

Although  the  Klan  has  not  been 
completely  abolished,  their  activities 
have  diminished,  in  part  because  of 
domestic  civil  rights  legislation.  By 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention, 
the  United  States  could  participate  In 
the  international  effort  to  diminish 
genocidal  activities  In  the  world.  The 
United  States  has  always  been  a  leader 
in  protecting  the  rights  of  minorities 
and  should  continue  to  be  leaders  by 
ratifying  the  Genocide  Convention. 
The  Anti-Klan  Conference  serves  as 
an  example  of  U.S.  ingenuity  and  sup- 
port for  checking  and  curbing  discrim- 
ination against  minorities. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 


THE  PLAT  RATE  TAX  ACT  OP 
1982 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  15,  I  introduced  S.  2200  to  pro- 
vide for  a  10-percent  flat-rate  tax  on 
income.  I  did  so  after  reaching  a  con- 
clusion contrary  to  what  appears  to  be 
the  accepted  economic  wisdom  among 
politicians  and  economists  in  this  city. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  solution  to 
our  current  economic  problems— and 
most  of  the  economic  problems  around 
the  world— lies  in  the  adoption  of  poli- 


cies that  will  foster  growth  and  pros- 
perity. I  do  not  believe  that  burdening 
the  American  worker  with  higher 
taxes  will  promote  more  output  or  pro- 
ductionl  nor  do  I  believe  that  debasing 
the  currency  or  arbitrarily  manipulat- 
ing its  Quantity  will  create  the  type  of 
conf  ide|ice  that  is  necessary  to  encour- 
age cititens  to  increase  savings  and  In- 
vestment, or  to  engage  in  long-term  fi- 
nancial (commitments. 

F^irthermore,  Mr.  President.  I  be- 
lieve thftt  the  free  market  remains  the 
most  p^uctive  and  efficient  econom- 
ic system.  To  allow  that  system  to 
function  as  it  should  and  to  provide 
for  tax  equity  and  income  prosperity,  I 
propose  that  Congress  adopt  a  10-per- 
cent flat-rate  income  tax. 

Such  a  new  tax  system  would  dra- 
matically lower  miuvlnal  tax  rates 
and,  bs  abolishing  all  loopholes  and 
prefer^tial  tax  treatment,  allow  the 
free  mtrket  to  allocate  our  resources 
to  their  most  productive  and  profita- 
ble uses. 

A  10-percent  flat-rate  tax  will  accom- 
plish the  following  goals:  First,  it  will 
promote  growth  by  Increasing  incen- 
tive for  work,  investment,  and  produc- 
tion tl}rough  lower  marginal  rates. 
Secondi  it  will  lead  to  a  more  efficient 
allocatipn  of  resources  by  providing 
neutrality  with  respect  to  the  markets' 
allocation  of  resources.  Third,  it  is  cal- 
culated to  raise  the  same  level  of  reve- 
nue as  our  present  tax  system — even  if 
we  assume  that  it  does  not  ignite  Im- 
mediat<  economic  growth.  In  fact,  it  is 
likely  tp  raise  more  revenues  immedi- 
ately bb'  bringing  wealth  out  of  tax 
shelter  and  the  underground  econo- 
my, ant  channeling  it  into  taxable  and 
more  p  oductive  economic  activity. 

Foun  h.  it  will  simplify  the  income 
tax  syi  tem  and  enhance  its  fairness 
and  eqi  litablllty.  The  taxpayer  will  be 
able  tc  fill  Income  tax  forms  on  the 
back  of  a  postcard  and  we  can  put  an 
end  to  [the  deadweight  economic  cost 
of  our  164  billion  dollar  tax-avoidance 
indtisti  tr. 

TS  B  PIUMCIPLBS  OP  JT7ST  TAXATIOM 

Andr  >w  Mellon  was  the  Secretary  of 
the  T'easury  during  the  1920's— a 
period  sf  expansion  in  output  and  em- 
ploymait  unprecedented  in  American 
history.  He  initiated  a  series  of  tax 
cuts  beginning  in  1922— reducing  the 
top  rate  from  73  percent  to  25  percent 
In  4  j^ars— which  resulted  in  actual 
tax  pafirments  by  the  rich  rising  by 
nearly  200  percent.  The  Mellon  tax 
cuts  raised  the  total  share  of  taxes 
paid  in  the  top  bracket  from  27  to  63 
percent  and  lifted  revenues  by  58  per- 
cent. 

In  hib  book.  "Taxation:  The  People's 
Buslne  is."  Andrew  Mellon  gave  a  per- 
suasiv<  definition  of  the  proper  role  of 
a  good  tax  system: 

The  I  roblem  of  the  Oovemment  is  to  fix 
rates  ^Mch  will  bring  in  a  maximum 
amoun^of  revenue  to  the  Treasury  and  at 
the  saite  time  bear  not  too  heavily  of  the 
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taxpayer  orj  on  buslneas  enterprises.  A 
sound  tax  p>licy  must  take  into  consider- 
ation three  actors.  It  must  produce  suffi- 
cient revenuf  for  the  Oovemment:  It  must 
lessen,  so  far  as  possible,  the  burden  of  tax- 
ation of  thote  least  able  to  bear  It:  and  It 
must  also  remove  those  influences  which 
might  retard  the  continued  steady  develop- 
ment of  business  and  Industry  on  which.  In 
the  last  analysis,  so  much  of  our  prosperity 
depends.       [ 

Furthermore,  a  permanent  tax  system 
should  be  designed  not  merely  for  one  or 
two  years  not  for  the  effect  It  may  have  on 
any  given  class  of  taxpayers,  but  should  be 
worked  out  tflth  regard  to  conditions  over  a 
long  period  $nd  with  a  view  to  Its  ultimate 
effect  on  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as  a 
whole  •  •  •. 

I  have  nevjer  viewed  taxation  as  a  means 
of  rewarding  one  class  of  taxpayers  or  pun- 
ishing another.  If  such  a  point  of  view  ever 
controls  our  [public  policy,  the  traditions  of 
freedom.  Junlce  and  equality  of  opportuni- 
ty, which  arfl  the  distinguishing  characteris- 
tics of  our  American  clvUisatlon,  will  have 
disappeared  uid  in  their  place  we  shall  have 
class  legislation  with  all  Its  attendant  evils. 
The  man  whp  seeks  to  perpetuate  prejudice 
and  class  haB«d  is  doing  America  an  iU  serv- 
ice. In  attenBtlng  to  promote  or  defeat  leg- 
islation by  arraying  one  class  of  taxpayers 
against  another,  he  shows  a  complete  mis- 
conception of  those  principles  of  equality  on 
which  the  cojuntry  was  founded. 

Any  man  6f  energy  and  Initiative  In  this 
country  can  get  what  he  wants  out  of  life. 
But  when  thkt  Initiative  Is  crippled  by  legis- 
lation or  by  a  tax  system  which  denies  him 
the  right  to  receive  a  reasonable  share  of 
his  earnings,  then  he  will  no  longer  exert 
himself  and  the  country  will  be  deprived  of 
the  energy  on  which  Its  continued  greatness 
depends.       i 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  a  10-percent 
flat-rate  Income  tax  would  move  our 
tax  system]  closer  to  the  principles  laid 
down  by  Secretary  Mellon, 
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RAISING  Kcrann 
Mellon  iald  that  the  tax  system 
must  "briiK  in  a  maximum  amount  of 
revenue"  md  at  the  same  time  "bear 
not  too  haivlly  on  the  taxpayer."  My 
proposal  Isj  guaranteed  to  bring  In  the 
same  amoiuit  of  revenue  that  is  now 
collected  tav  the  personal  Income  tax. 
even  if  thf re  is  no  resultant  Increase 
in  economib  activity. 

Studies  donducted  by  Alvin  Rabuska 
and  Robert  E.  Hall  of  the  Hoover  In- 
stitution. Itfichael  Evans  of  Evans  Eco- 
nomics. Joseph  Pechman  of  the 
Brookings  j  Institution,  and  Edward 
Moscovltz  Of  Data  Resources,  Inc.,  and 
a  survey  by  the  Library  of  Congress  all 
agree  that] a  flat-rate  income  tax.  at  a 
relatively  low  rate,  can  provide  levels 
of  revenue  similar  to  what  Is  presently 
collected.  ]  arrived  at  the  figure  of  10- 
percent  b]f  taking  the  total  personal 
m  the  national  Income  ac- 
1976,  and  simply  dividing 
by  the  number  of  taxpay- 
t  calculation  was  10.2  per- 
tax  rate  would  generate 
nearly  the  same  amount  of  revenue  as 
was  actually  generated  by  the  income 
tax  that  year— even  without  adding 
the  increa  led  revenue  that  can  be  an- 


income  fr 
counts  for 
that  fit 
ers.  My  ex 
cent.  This 


tlcipated  from  economic  growth  or  re- 
surfaced underground  activity. 

While  I  am  not  committed  to  the 
concept  of  a  10-percent  rate,  I  think 
that  it  is  a  reasonable  proposal  and  a 
good  point  from  which  to  begin  the 
debate  on  tax  reform.  In  addition,  the 
metaphor  that  my  colleague  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  Representa- 
tive Phil  Crane,  used  when  he  spoke 
in  favor  of  a  10-percent  flat-rate 
income  tax  was  a  good  one.  He  said: 
"The  Bible  notes  that  man  owes  a 
tithe  of  his  earnings  to  God.  Caesar 
should  ask  no  more." 

The  reason  that  the  flat-rate  tax 
would  not  lead  to  revenue  loss  is  that 
it  would  sigiUflcantly  broaden  the  tax 
base  by  closing  loopholes  and  ending 
exemptions,  except  for  a  $2,000  basic 
individual  exemption.  At  present,  only 
about  70  percent  of  total  Income  is 
taxable. 

More  Importantly,  however,  my  pro- 
posal will  reduce  the  Government's 
"wedge"  between  buyer  and  seller  in 
economic  transactions  and  thereby  in- 
crease incentives  by  lowering  all  mar- 
ginal rates  to  10  percent.  It  will  fall  in- 
discriminately on  all  forms  of  income, 
thus  allowing  the  free  market  to  allo- 
cate resources  to  their  most  efficient 
uses. 

THK  imSKROROUIfD  BCOMOMT 

The  lower  marginal  rates  will  draw 
economic  activity  out  of  the  under- 
ground economy  and  into  taxable  eco- 
nomic activity.  Our  total  ONP  was 
something  like  $3  trillion  last  year. 
IRS  estimates  Indicate  that  the  under- 
ground economy  represents  well  over 
10  percent  of  GNP— some  estimates 
place  It  as  high  as  20  percent— and 
that  figure  is  rapidly  increasing.  The 
"tax  gap"— the  total  amount  of  unpaid 
income  taxes  in  the  economy— «)- 
proached  $100  billion  last  year  and.  ac- 
cording to  economist  Michael  Evans, 
has  almost  doubled  over  the  past 
decade. 
Evans  notes: 

The  reasons  for  this  steadily  increasing 
proportion  are  not  hard  to  fathom.  When 
the  average  American  family  paid  a  top 
marginal  tax  rate  of  perhaps  20  percent,  tax 
avoidance  was  something  for  the  rich,  or 
perhaps  those  whose  ethics  were  In  need  of 
some  Improvement.  However,  as  many  of 
the  same  (middle  class)  families  now  find 
themselves  in  the  40  and  50  percent  bracket, 
the  world  looks  somewhat  different.  Even  If 
middle-income  taxpayers  do  not  know  all 
the  details,  they  are  weU  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  "rich."  through  tax  shelters,  are 
paying  a  far  smaller  proportion  of  their 
Income  in  taxes  than  are  those  with  average 
Incomes  derived  from  wages  and  salaries. 

The  strong  sense  of  injustice  thus  engen- 
dered has  already  led  to  the  beginning  of  a 
breakdown  in  the  efficacy  of  the  entire  tax 
system— a  feeling  of  cynldsm  which  is  rein- 
forced by  the  breakdown  of  other  plllais  of 
society,  particularly  the  often  whimsical 
and  random  nature  of  criminal  Justice.  Once 
the  foundations  of  civU  and  criminal  Justice 
are  perceived  by  the  average  cltixen  to  have 
eroded,  the  self-impoaed  constraint  to  pay 
one's  taxes  disappears,  leaving  in  iU  wake  a 


new  morality  which  considers  tax  cheating 
an  acceptable  societal  game  which  beneflU 
the  majority  of  the  population.  Just  as  pro- 
hibition was  unenforceable  during  the 
1920's.  so.  too.  tax  compliance  runs  the  very 
strong  risk  of  becoming  an  endangered  spe- 
cies If  our  tax  code  continues  In  its  present 
form. 

The  resulU  are  not  a  very  pretty  picture 
for  those  who  claim  that  our  tax  system  still 
works  well. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  most  of 
the  people  who  utilize  the  under- 
ground economy  are  citizens  who  have 
been  driven  underground  by  oppres- 
sive taxation  and  an  overly  complex 
tax  system.  I  submit  that  most  people 
would  gladly  agree  to  be  taxed  at  a  10- 
percent  rate. 

When  one  adds  to  this  underground 
economic  activity  all  the  legal  forms  of 
tax  avoidance— shelters,  preferences, 
exemptions,  et  cetera— the  result  is 
that  for  every  dollar  paid  in  individual 
income  taxes.  57  cents  is  not  paid,  ac- 
cording to  an  Evans  Economics  study. 
We  could  increase  revenues  by  count- 
less billions  from  resurfaced  under- 
ground economic  activity  alone.  If  we 
adopted  a  10-percent  flat-rate  Income 
tax. 


TRK  t>rS<.lS  OP  TODAY'S  TAX 

The  next  issues  to  consider  are  the 
economic  effects  of  a  flat-rate  tax. 
The  effects  of  closing  the  numerous 
loopholes  and  complexities  in  our 
present  Tax  Code— there  are  some 
6.000  pages  of  Tax  Code  regulations- 
will  stimulate  economic  growth.  If 
those  existing  tax  regulations  are  abol- 
ished, this,  along  with  the  general  un- 
burdening of  taxpayers.  wUl  result  in 
savings,  effort,  and  investment  chan- 
neling into  more  productive  and  more 
taxable  activity. 

The  present  tax  system  attempts  to 
accomplish  socially  oriented  policy  ob- 
jectives by  structurally  channeling 
Income  and  investment  into  so  called 
desirable  activities.  This  has  resulted 
in  a  miaallocation  of  rescurces  and  an 
erosion  of  the  taxable  base  has  eroded 
as  money  is  channeled  into  nontaxable 
activity  or  driven  underground  by  ex- 
cessively high  progressive  taxation. 

Byzantine  tax  regulations  that  are 
used  to  influence  society's  allocation 
of  resources  make  the  system  some- 
what less  progressive— but  In  a  highly 
inefficient  way.  Because  of  the  adverse 
effect  on  economic  growth  of  the  cur- 
rent system.  It  has  created  problems 
which  are  far  more  serious  and  more 
numerous  than  the  problems  that  it 
was  supposed  to  solve.  Our  present  tax 
system  Is  the  ugly  stepchild  of  the 
Congress  and  advocates  of  special  in- 
terest legislation. 

So  nonsensical  are  the  structural  im- 
pediments to  enterprise  built  into  our 
present  tax  system  that,  for  taxpayers 
who  today  face  marginal  rates  of  50- 
percent— and  this  applies  to  an  in- 
creasing number  of  people— saving  a 
dollar  in  taxes  is  worth  twice  as  much 
as  earning  an  additional  dollar. 


For  example,  a  person  who  is  In  the 
50-percent  tax  bracket  and  wishes  to 
earn  extra  income  in  his  spare  time 
will  face  a  choice  between  using  that 
time  to  engage  in  productive  and  prof- 
itable economic  activity,  or  concocting 
schemes  on  how  to  avoid  pajrlng  taxes 
on  Income  that  he  has  already  earned, 
by  finding  loopholes  or  other  avenues 
of  tax  evasion.  For  every  additional 
dollar  that  he  earns  in  the  productive 
economy  the  Government  will  confis- 
cate 50  cents:  but  he  will  be  able  to 
keep  every  dollar  on  which  he  suc- 
ceeds in  avoiding  paying  taxes.  Thus  a 
dollar's  worth  of  tax  avoidance  will 
yield  him  a  dollar:  whUe  a  dollar's 
worth  of  productive  economic  activity 
wUl  yield  him  half  that  amount.  The 
consequences  of  this  situation  are  per- 
verse and.  from  an  economic  stand- 
point, catastrophic. 

Nobel  laureate  economist  Milton 
Friedman  has  said  that  "there  are  cuts 
In  tax  rates  that  would  add  promptly 
to  government  revenue  ...  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  mammoth  wedge  be- 
tween the  cost  of  taxes  to  the  taxpay- 
er and  the  revenue  that  the  govern- 
ment obtains  from  these  taxes."  At 
lower  tax  rates  we  will  bring  this 
wealth  into  the  taxable  economy. 

Let  us  speculate  as  to  what  our  econ- 
omy stands  to  gain  when  executives 
and  investors— and  Just  plain  middle- 
class  folks  as  well— can  stop  spending 
their  time  and  money  seeking  ways  of 
avoiding  taxation.  These  valuable  and 
talented  people  will  be  able  to  get  back 
to  the  important  task  of  producing 
goods  and  services  for  our  economy. 

The  wealthy  will  pay  more  taxes 
when  all  of  their  incomes  become  tax- 
able, even  at  a  much  lower  rate.  When 
loopholes  and  tax  preferences  are 
closed  an  marginal  rates  reduced,  the 
wealthy  will  put  their  assets  into  pro- 
ductive activity.  Highly  progressive 
tax  rates  do  not  redistribute  income: 
they  change  the  relative  prices  of 
work,  leisure,  savings  and  consump- 
tion. Progressive  Uxation  drives  tax- 
payers away  from  entrepreneurial  In- 
vestment in  the  taxable  economy.  The 
formation  of  new  enterprises  requires 
disposable  personal  Income,  and  that 
is  what  high  personal  Ux  rates  wring 
out  of  the  system. 

I  think  that  George  Gilder  sUted 
the  case  agidnst  highly  progressive  tax 
rates  In  a  most  elegant  and  persuasive 
manner: 


The  paradox  of  progresslvlty.  •  •  •  Is  that 
the  poor  suffer  most  when  others  are  pre- 
vented from  efficiently  getting,  keeping, 
and  reUivesttng  wealth.  For  example.  Brit- 
ish enactment  of  the  highest  and  most  pro- 
gressive rates  during  the  forties  ended  up  by 
Increasing  the  paymenu  of  the  poor  by 
nearly  four  times  more  than  the  [wyments 
of  the  rich.  The  American  tax  cuU  of  the 
1920's.  on  the  other  hand— reducing  the  top 
rate  from  73  to  25  percent  In  four  years— In- 
creased the  actual  tax  paymenU  of  the  rich 
by  nearly  200  percent,  raised  the  share  of 
total  taxes  paid  In  the  top  bracket  from  27 
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to  63  percent,  and  lifted  revenues  by  58  per- 
cent. The  less  dramatic  Kennedy-Johnson 
tax  cuts  of  1964  and  1965  raised  revenues  in 
the  brackets  above  $100,000  by  80  percent, 
while  the  persistent  tax  cut  policy  in  Japan 
has  resulted  in  notably  narrow  gaps  in  earn- 
ings between  rich  and  poor. 

Highly  progressive  tax  rates  do  not  redis- 
tribute incomes:  they  redistribute  taxpay- 
ers: from  taxable  to  untaxable  activities: 
from  domestic  investment  to  foreign  curren- 
cy plays:  from  offices  and  factories  to  golf 
courses,  fox  hunts,  and  tropical  beaches: 
from  documented  business  to  underground 
barter  and  cash  exchanges:  from  productive 
professions  to  excess  financial  intermedia- 
tion and  finagling:  from  active  enterprise  to 
socially  fruitless  but  lucrative  litigation. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  the  rich 
pay  more  under  a  10-percent  flat-rate 
income  tax,  but  we  can  also  expect 
that  more  rich  people  will  accurately 
report  their  entire  incomes.  Milton 
Friedman  has  pointed  out  that  in 
1929,  when  there  was  a  24-percent 
marginal  tax  rate,  15.000  people  re- 
ported taxable  income  above  $100,000. 
By  1979.  per  capita  income  had  in- 
creased tenfold  and  population  in- 
creased by  80  percent;  thus,  the  1929 
equivalent  for  1979  would  have  been 
27.000  people  reporting  taxable  in- 
comes above  $1  million.  In  fact,  less 
than  1.785  people  reported  having 
earned  this  amount.  The  difference,  of 
course,  is  that  the  $1  million  earner  in 
1979  faced  70-percent  marginal  rates, 
as  opposed  to  the  24-percent  marginal 
rate  faced  by  the  $100,000  earner  in 
1929. 

SIMPLE  TAX  FORMS 

Furthermore,  if  we  simplify  our  tax 
system  so  that  every  American  can  fill 
out  his  or  her  income  tax  literally  on 
the  back  of  a  post  card,  we  will  put  an 
end  to  the  huge  and  burdensome  tax 
avoidance  industry.  The  complexities 
of  our  Tax  Codes  are  mind-boggling— 
nearly  52  percent  of  the  1040  forms 
and  16.9  percent  of  the  "simple"  1040A 
were  filled  out  with  professional  assist- 
ance in  1981,  and  even  then  over  half 
of  the  itemized  returns  contained  mis- 
takes—according to  the  IRS.  This 
complexity  is  especially  unfair  to 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  pay  for  the 
services  of  a  professional  tax  account- 
ant. 

A  former  Commissioner  of  the  IRS 
has  written  that  the  complexities  of 
income  tax  filing  requirements  were 
"beyond  the  comprehension  of  a  large 
portion  of  the  adult  population." 
Scholars  in  our  finest  universities 
devote  years  of  study  just  to  achieving 
an  understanding  of  our  tax  system. 
As  a  former  businessman  and  a  person 
who  considers  himself  conscientious,  I 
can  testify  that  much  of  the  Tax  Code 
is  certainly  beyond  my  comprehen- 
sion. 

Louise  Brown,  who  is  a  member  of 
the  IRS  Commissioners  Advisory 
Group,  has  said  that  "the  present  tax 
system  works  against  85  percent  of  all 
individual  taxpayers."  She  said  she 
felt  it  "remarkable  (that)  taxpayers 


have  not  yet  subverted  the  system  in  a 
substantial  way  considering  how  badly 
most  o|  them  have  been  treat«d." 

A  Br<>okings  Institution  study  found 
that  the  private  sector's  cost  in  meet- 
ing TaK  Code  regulations  is  20  times 
higher  I  than  the  Government's  outlay 
in  proQiulgating  and  enforcing  them. 
This  mfeans  that  in  1980,  since  the  IRS 
budget  equaled  $4.3  billion  (and  7*0 
percent  of  Federal  tax  receipts  are 
from  personal  income)  the  direct  costs 
to  taxpayers  in  complying  with  the 
tax  co^es  was  $60  billion. 

It  is:  no  wonder  that  people  are 
losing  faith  in  their  Government. 
"There  is  something  Orwellian  about  a 
government  that  subjects  its  citizens 
to  rulef  that  are  too  complex  for  them 
to  un()erstand.  As  one  shrewd  com- 
mentator has  observed,  "How  can  you 
obey  u  law  when  you  cannot  under- 
stand it?  The  courts  tell  you  that  igno- 
rance 4f  the  law  is  no  excuse.  Catch 
22."  THe  IRS  today  is  a  "big  brother," 
a  forcelthat,  to  many  people,  acts  mys- 
teriouay,  arbitrarily,  and,  often,  vi- 
ciously! Perhaps  ominously,  too.  the 
IRS  represents  a  taxpayer's  most  inti- 
mate tie  to  his  Government. 

I  ECONOMIC  CROWTH 

Mr.  President,  another  point  raised 
by  Anirew  Mellon  was  that  the  tax 
system  "must  also  remove  those  influ- 
ences vhich  might  retard  the  contin- 
ued stfeady  development  of  business 
and  inpustry."  The  evidence  is  over- 
whelmLig  that  the  adoption  of  a 
simple]  10-percent  flat-rate  tax  will 
fuel  economic  growth  and  bring  wind- 
fall revenues  into  Government  coffers. 

A  flit-rate  tax  will  lower  marginal 
tax  raoes  for  all  Americans  and  put  an 
end  to  Inflation-induced  bracket  creep. 
Our  prejudicial  treatment  of  savings 
will  be  ended  and  it  will  again  pay  to 
invest  n  America's  future. 

Micli  ael  Evans  performed  an  econo- 
metric computer  analysis  of  (he  ef- 
fects o  1  work  and  saving  if  we  adopted 
a  17-p  Tcent  flat-rate  income  tax.  He 
estimated  that  work  effort  would  in- 
crease by  3.3  percent,  and  savings  and 
investment  would  increase  by  $64  bil- 
lion pe^  year.  This  would  raise  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  economy  by 
about  B  percent,  which  would  generate 
approximately  $150  billion  additional 
GNP  It  1981  levels.  If  my  10  percent 
flat-raie  tax  were  adopted,  these  ef- 
fects would  be  even  more  dramatic 
(presumably  Evans  used  a  different 
base  war  than  we  did  for  making  his 
calculations). 

At  i^esent,  America  has  the  lowest 
s4ving$  rate  of  any  major  industrial- 
ized country,  and  our  economic  growth 
has  c(ane  to  a  virtual  standstill.  I  was 
persoilally  surprised  to  find  that 
Americans  have  been  net  dlsinvestors 
in  cor^rate  equities  for  18  of  the  past 
19  years.  The  crux  of  our  problem,  as 
Milton  Friedman  has  written,  is  that 
"we  ai  e  paying  people  not  to  work.  We 
have  I  een  taxing  them  if  they  worked. 
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We  have  ^een  inducing  them  to  put 
their  as  lets  in  nonproductive 
forms  •  •  "  the  only  reason  we  have 
done  as  wall  as  we  have  is  because  of 
the  ingentiity  which  people  have  dis- 
played in  avoiding  taxes  and  regula- 
tions." Cle  irly  we  cannot  long  survive 
as  an  economic  power  with  policies 
like  these. 

Mr.  President,  by  advocating  this 
major  tax  revision  I  am  not  recom- 
mending i^ore  Government  interven- 
tion to  chinnel  resources  into  yet  an- 
other loonhole  in  an  already  overly 
complex  Tyuc  Code.  I  do  not  think  we 
need  another  tax  preference  to  foster 
savings  or  reduce  consumption.  To  the 
contrary,  what  we  need  to  do  is  to 
allow  the  market  to  operate  freely, 
without  State  intervention.  In  a  free- 
market  economy  wealth  is  gained  by 
serving  the  needs  and  desires  of 
others;  imder  our  present  tax  system 
wealth  is  often  gained  by  avoiding  tax- 
ation by  Undertaking  activities  that 
benefit  others  less  than  would  those 
selected  by  a  free  market.  By  estab- 
lishing a  f^t-rate  tax  on  all  sources  of 
income  th^  Government  would  inter- 
fere minimally  with  the  flow  of  eco- 
nomic activity.  Reasoned  analysis  sug- 
gests that  this  is  the  only  way  that  we 
can  retain  I  a  high  level  of  sound,  pro- 
ductive, ahd  economically  efficient  al- 
location of]  savings  and  investment. 
A  aALAMCKD  anscrr 

Economist  Michael  Evans  estimates 
that,  as  aj  result  of  economic  growth 
and  resurfaced  imderground  activity, 
the  Goveihment  will  collect  an  addi- 
tional $4(1  billion  in  revenue  if  we 
adopt  a  fO-percent  flat-rate  income 
tax.  He  al4o  says  that  a  flat-rate  tax  is 
the  only  hope  that  we  have  for  balanc- 
ing the  Federal  budget.  The  reason,  he 
says.  Is  very  simple:  Our  present  tax 
system  h^s  eroded  the  tax  base  to 
such  an  ^xtent  that  an  increase  in 
GNP  will  only  be  partially  reflected  in 
increased  {Government  revenues.  Our 
tax  base  today  covers  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  {total  income:  according  to 
Michael  Eivans.  mjrriad  loopholes,  de- 
ductions, knd  preferential  treatment 
exempt  some  $700  billion  in  income 
from  taxation  annually.  Since  margin- 
al rates  are  so  high,  much  of  any 
newly  created  wealth  would  be  chan- 
neled into  tax  loopholes  and  the  un- 
derground economy.  With  a  10-percent 
flat-rate  Jtax  the  Government  will 
surely  collect  a  greater  share  of  the  in- 
creased prpductivity. 

As  Paul  Craig  Roberts  pointed  out  in 
a  recent  wall  Street  Journal  editorial: 
"(The  flat-rate  tax)  is  a  solution  that 
would  provide  the  revenue  needed  to 
balance  the  budget  the  President  sub- 
mitted and  inject  far  more  incentives 
into  the  e<;onomy  than  the  present  tax 
cuts  provipe." 

EQUITY 

Mellon  iaid  that  a  tax  system  should 
'lessen.  »)  far  as  possible,  the  burden 


of  taxation  on  those  least  able  to  bear 
it."  Under  my  proposed  flat-rate  tax. 
as  I  have  already  explained,  the  rich 
will  pay  more  than  is  currently  the 
case.  In  addition,  my  proposal  provides 
for  a  $2,000  basic  exemption  for  all  de- 
pendents, which  means  that  a  family 
of  four,  for  example,  would  not  pay 
any  tax  on  their  first  $8,000  of  earn- 
ings; but  thereafter  they  would  pay  10 
percent  on  each  additional  dollar 
earned.  My  proposal  will  also  bring 
horizontal  equity  to  our  income  tax 
system.  All  members  of  the  same 
income  class  will  shoulder  the  same 
tax  burden. 

BIPARTISAH  ISSUE 

Our  present  tax  system  is  unwork- 
able and  intolerable.  The  need  for  a 
complete  overhaul  of  the  system 
should  be  obvious  to  everyone— the 
problem  is  not  solved  by  piecemeal 
reform,  which  can  only  add  to  the  con- 
fusion and  inefficiency.  We  should 
wipe  the  slate  clean  of  tax  preferences, 
deductions,  exemptions,  exclusions, 
and  all  other  complicating  factors.  We 
must  take  the  philosophical  stand  that 
the  flat-rate  across-the-board  tax  rate 
is  the  only  possible  solution  to  our  tax 
system's  inequities  and  inefficiencies. 
If  we  adopted  a  10-percent  flat-rate 
tax  we  will  collect  more  revenue  and 
fuel  economic  growth.  There  is  noth- 
ing mysterious  about  why  it  will  work. 

I  hope  that  members  of  both  politi- 
cal parties  will  support  this  proposal. 
A  flat-rate  tax  Is  not  an  inherently 
partisan  issue  quite  simply  because 
economic  growth  and  a  balanced 
budget  are  not  partisan  issues.  We 
must  conceptually  separate  the  reve- 
nue collection  from  the  expenditure 
sides  of  fiscal  policy.  As  Republicans 
and  Democrats,  we  can  disagree  on  the 
matter  of  Government  spending  prior- 
ities. But  a  tax  system  that  encourages 
thrift  and  enterprise  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  Americans. 

There  is  no  longer  any  significant 
academic  support  for  our  income  tax 
system.  Classical  liberal  and  conserva- 
tive economists  like  Milton  Friedman, 
F.  A.  Hayek,  and  Arthur  Laffer  have 
long  opposed  our  inefficient  and  con- 
tradictory income  tax  system.  Now 
even  socialists  and  others  on  the  left 
have  admitted  that  the  system  is  un- 
justifiable. Nobel  laureate  economist 
James  Tobin  has  said  that  "neither  ra- 
tional argumentals"  nor  "empirical  in- 
quiry" can  justify  our  present  tax 
sjrstem.  Ralph  Nader  has  said  that  he 
has  been  advocating  the  flat-rate  tax 
for  10  year:  He  adds,  "our  present  tax 
system  is  a  monstrosity."  Even  Lester 
Thurow  lashed  out  against  our  tax 
system:  "•  •  •  The  present  tax  system 
can  only  create  progressivity  by  reduc- 
ing output.  The  division  of  the  eco- 
nomic pie  is  made  more  equal  by 
making  everyone's  slice  smaller." 
Thurow  said  that  the  existing  tax 
system  raises  "serious  questions  about 
the  adequacy  *  *  *  of  using  income 


taxes  to  control  the  distribution  of 
wealth." 

Personally,  I  think  that  Michael 
Evans— who.  by  the  way.  is  not  a  so- 
cialist—summed up  the  issue  succinct- 
ly when  he  said  that  he  was  "con- 
vinced that  such  a  tax  would  do  more 
to  solve  the  current  problems  of  the 
economy  than  any  other  legislation 
which  could  be  introduced."  Indeed, 
one  can  almost  wax  rhapsodic  about 
the  virtues  of  the  flat-rate  tax.  as  did 
Paul  Craig  Roberts,  who  envisioned  "a 
world  free  of  bracket  creep,  tax  index- 
ing, high  interest  rates,  capital  short- 
ages, marriage  penalties,  and  penalties 
for  success.  Imagine."  he  said,  "the 
end  of  the  underground  economy  and 
the  improvements  in  capital  efficiency 
that  would  result  from  eliminating  the 
numerous  distortions  in  the  Tax  Code. 
Not  least  of  all,  imagine  being  able  to 
quickly  and  easily  prepare  your  own 
income  tax  form." 

Some  will  undoubtedly  argue  that 
our  income  tax  system  ought  to  be 
progressive.  Well,  with  a  $2,000  basic 
exemption  it  is  progressive,  even 
though  the  marginal  rates  do  not  rise 
with  Income.  The  poor  will  pay  a  lower 
percentage  of  their  earnings  than  the 
wealthy,  because  their  exemptions  will 
total  a  proportionately  larger  share  of 
their  incomes. 

But  the  ultimate  argument  in  favor 
of  a  less  progressive  tax  system  than 
now  exists  must  rest  on  the  twin  pil- 
lars of  equity  and  efficiency.  I  have 
gone  some  length  to  explain  why  a 
flat-rate  tax  is  the  most  economically 
efficient  system.  I  also  think  that  it  is 
the  fairest  system.  I  agree  with  former 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  William 
Simon's  position,  opposing  "progres- 
sive taxation  because  of  the  philosoph- 
ical conviction  that  people  are  deserv- 
ing of  the  fruits  of  their  labor  and  the 
economic  Judgment  that  progression 
wreaks  havoc  on  economic  efficiency." 

Several  economists  have  suggested 
that  we  ought  to  concentrate  on  busi- 
ness tax  cuts  rather  than  personal  tax 
reduction.  Naturally  I  would  heartily 
support  any  efforts  to  end  the  double 
taxation  of  corporate  income.  I  myself 
have  been  examining  various  propos- 
als for  ending  corporate  taxation  alto- 
gether, and  replacing  it  with  a  con- 
sumption tax,  or  initiating  a  compre- 
hensive system  which  would  tax  all 
income  at  its  source.  But  I  believe  that 
personal  tax  reduction  and  simplifica- 
tion is  most  important,  because  it  is  by 
the  labor  of  individuals  that  the  whole 
economic  system  maintains  itself  and 
grows.  George  Gilder,  a  man  who  im- 
derstands  the  hiunan  factor  in  eco- 
nomics, has  given  us  an  excellent  argu- 
ment for  concentrating  on  personal 
income  tax  reduction: 

(There  is)  *  *  *  a  docced  incomprehension 
of  the  sources  of  wealth  and  the  causes  of 
poverty.  There  remains  a  persistent  dream, 
as  tenacious  as  it  is  debilitating  on  both  the 
left  and  the  right,  that  somehow  the  world 


can  find  a  way  to  have  capitalism  without 
capitalisU:  that  the  nation  can  become  rich 
while  confiscating  individual  Inoomea  and 
subsidizing  corporations. 

The  source  of  wealth,  however,  is  quite 
simple:  creative  men  with  money.  The  cause 
of  poverty  is  similarly  clear  divesting  cre- 
ative Individuals  of  financial  power  *  *  *. 
The  key  is  individual,  not  corporate  or  col- 
lective, wealth  *  *  *.  It  is  dispoMble  perM>n- 
al  wealth  and  savings  which  finance  the  new 
businesses  which  grow  fastest.  When  wealth 
Is  not  personal  and  disposable,  it  tends  to  be 
sterile. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  going  to 
repeat  my  opinion  about  Government 
spending— that  issue  is  not  directly 
pertinent  to  the  need  for  adopting  a 
flat-rate  income  tax.  However,  it 
should  be  noted  that  a  flat-rate 
income  tax  should  cause  Government 
spending  to  decline.  Since  every  1 -per- 
cent increase  in  unemployment  raises 
the  Government  deficit  by  $25  bil- 
lion—through a  combination  of  enti- 
tlement program  increases  and  lost 
income  tax  revenue— the  stimulative 
effects  of  a  flat-rate  tax  will  reduce 
luiemployment— thereby  reducing  en- 
titlement expenditures  while  simulta- 
neously increasing  Government 
income  tax  revenues. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  if.  as 
many  people  believe,  although  I  do 
not,  Government  deficits  cause  inter- 
est rates  to  rise,  then  the  balanced 
budget— which  can  only  be  achieved 
by  either  a  flat-rate  tax  or  drastic 
spending  reductions— will  cause  inter- 
est rates  to  fall.  The  interest  on  the 
national  debt  will  likewise  fall:  For 
every  percentage  drop  in  interest 
rates.  Crovemment  interest  payments 
will  fall  by  $10  billion.  Moreover,  the 
end  of  special  income  tax  deductions 
for  various  interest  payments  will  tend 
to  cause  interest  rates  to  fall,  by  re- 
ducing the  incentive  to  buy  on  credit. 

It  is  clear  that  we  cannot  continue  to 
support  our  present*  level  of  Govern- 
ment spending  by  increasing  taxes. 
That  would  surely  cause  more  unem- 
ployment—hence, automatically  more 
expenditure— and  a  declining  income 
base— deficits  are  not  the  cause,  but 
are  rather  the  consequence,  of  bad 
economic  policies.  The  so-called 
Reagan  tax  cuts  will  only  prevent  the 
present  tax  rates  from  going  even 
higher,  by  inflation-induced  bracket 
creep:  they  do  not  fundamentally  im- 
prove the  situation.  There  is  one  way 
to  correct  an  unjust  and  inefficient 
tax  system— enact  a  10-percent,  flat- 
rate  income  tax.  The  hard-fought 
progress  that  we  have  made  against  in- 
flation, in  the  final  analysis,  can  lie  se- 
cured only  if  it  is  combined  with  the 
recovery  of  economic  growth.  Prosper- 
ity is  the  only  cure  for  recession. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  bill  (S.  2200)  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 

S.  2200 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hcnue  of 
Repretentative*    of  the    United   Stale*    of 
America  in  Congrtu  aatembled. 
SECTION  1.  SHORT  TTTLE. 

Thic  Act  may  be  dted  as  the  "Flat  Rate 
Tax  Act  of  1M2". 

SBC.  S.  10  PERCENT  INCOME  TAX  RATE  FOR 
ALL  INDIVIDUAL& 
Section  1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  (relating  to  tax  imposed  on  individuals) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"SECTION  1.  TAX  nCPOSED. 

"There  Is  hereby  imposed  on  the  gross 
income  of  each   individual   (including   an 
estate  and  trust)  for  each  taxable  year  a  tax 
equal  to  10  percent  of  such  gross  income." 
SEC.    3.    REPEAL   OP   ALL  SPECIAL   DEDUC- 
TIONS.   CREDrrS.    AND    EXCLU- 
SIONS PROM  INCOME  POR  INDI- 
VIOUALB  OTHER  THAN  M.O00  DE- 
DUCTION   POR    PERSONAL    EX- 
EMPTIONS. 

(a)  III  OnmAL.— Chapter  1  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by 
striking  out  all  specific  exclusions  from 
gross  income,  all  deductions,  and  all  credits 
against  income  tax  to  the  extent  related  to 
the  computation  of  individual  income  tax  11- 
abUity. 

(b)  AixowANCK  or  ts.ooo  DxBncnoN  ron 
PBtsoNAL  ExntFTiom.- 

(1)  SuBSBcnoK  (a)  not  to  apply.— SuImcc- 
tion  (a)  shall  not  apply  to  the  deductions  al- 
lowed by  section  151  (relating  to  deductions 
for  personal  exemptions). 

(2)  DXDUCnON  IMCaXASBD  TO  $1,000.— 

(A)  In  ciNXiiAi.— Sulxection  (f)  of  section 
151  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  allowance  of  deductions  for  per- 
sonal exemptions),  as  amended  by  section 
104  of  the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of 
1981,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$1,000" 
each  place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "$2,000". 

(B)  TicRMiCAL  AMKNOisxHT.— Subsection 
(e)  of  section  104  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981  Is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(e)  Errscnvi  Oatks.— 

"(1)  SnaaacnoNS  (a)  and  (b).— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  l)eginning  after  De- 
cember 31. 1984. 

"(2)  SuaaacnoNS  (c)  and  (d).— The  amend- 
ments made  by  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  shall 
apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31, 1982." 
SEC  4.  EFFECTIVE  DATE,  ETC. 

(a)  ErracrivK  Datx.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31. 1982. 

(b)  TICHMICAL  ANaCONTOaMING  C^HANCKS.- 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  or  his  dele- 
gate stiall,  as  soon  as  practicable  but  in  any 
event  not  later  tlian  ninety  days  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  submit  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  a  draft  of  any 
technJcal  and  conforming  changes  In  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which  are  nec- 
essary to  reflect  throughout  such  Code  the 
changes  in  the  substantive  provisions  of  law 
made  by  this  Act. 
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TALES  OP  TAX  WASTE 

Mr.  HELMS.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
my  more  eloquent  friends  commented 
the  other  day  that  the  Federal  budget 


is  "awash  in  a  sea  of  red  ink.  Our  na- 
tional economy  is  in  danger  of  going 
under  for  the  third  time." 

He  wrote: 

Yet  #hile  millions  of  Americana  are  man- 
ning the  lifeboats,  seeking  desperately  to 
stay  afloat  on  the  high  waves  of  high  inter- 
est, thf  Iwys  in  the  band  play  on  in  the  ball- 
room of  the  Titanic.  And  there  are  those  on 
board  whose  only  counsel  remains:  Don't 
rock  the  boat. 

I  voted  against  the  so-called  budget 
compromise  because  if  failed  the  test 
in  moving  toward  a  solution  of  the 
econopic  problems  plaguing  the 
American  people. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  problems 
that  lie  beyond  the  realm  of  tax  and 
spend  in  the  twilight  zone  of  tax  and 
waste.  Tales  of  tax  and  waste  cross  my 
desk  daily,  and  I  am  sure  the  desks  of 
all  other  Senators  as  well.  Indeed,  be- 
cause] they  are  so  much  an  everydaiy 
(xxurtence.  I  am  afraid  we  run  the  risk 
of  boboming  inured  to  the  growing 
peril  of  national  collapse. 

Let  me  share  one  example  in  the 
form  of  an  Insightful  letter  from  a 
constituent.  Dr.  James  Privette  of 
Kinston,  N.C.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Or.  Privette's  letter,  and  the  arti- 
cle tlmt  he  enclosed  from  the  Klnaton 
Free  Press,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  This 
lettertis  representative  of  scores  I  have 
receiv^  on  Just  this  one  example  of 
abuse:  of  the  American  taxpayer  in 
what  one  North  Carolinian  described 
as  tanition  for  titillation. 

Thefe  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial tMas  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recovo.  as  follows: 

Jamxs  a.  PaivKTR.  D.D.S..  P.A. 

JTinston.  N.C,  June  10. 1992. 
Hon.  JkssK  Hnju. 
U.S.  Sinate.  WaMhington.  D.C. 

SKNAToa:  I  am  enclosing  an  article 
which  {appeared  in  the  Kinston  Free  Press 
on  Thursday.  June  10.  1982.  ThU  article 
says  si  lot  alMut  some  of  the  reasons  we 
have  such  huge  federal  deficits.  As  you  are 
well  aiware,  such  things  as  this  are  what 
create  problems  and  make  people  viTy  re- 
sentf  u  and  question  any  sort  of  govenunent 
progr^ns.  From  all  reports  that  I  liear  from 
who  work  in  the  Federal  Oovem- 
and  I  liave  some  very  close  friends 
and  n  latives,  the  sort  of  fraud  and  waste 
that  ■  >es  on  is  astronomical. 

I  th(  ught  you  Just  might  lilte  to  see  this  if 
you  tu  ve  not  seen  it  already. 
I  lincerely, 

Jamks  a.  PanrxTTB.  D  J3.S. 

BBA  Loan  Pinancxs  Skz  Shows 
Nkw  York.— "Seven  Live  Bedroom  Acts 
.  .  .  S(  !X  Fantasy  Club,"  blares  the  marquee 
of  Se>r  York  City's  biggest  sex  emporium— 
an  X«ated  operation  the  federal  govern- 
ment helped  finance. 

What's  more,  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  unaware  that  iU  1977  loan  of 
$85,0<iD  at  9  percent  interest  was  helping  a 
business  that  once  tiad  been  shut  down  by 
police;  officials  said  Wednesday. 

"We're  absolutely  furious."  said  the  Rev. 
Robek  Rappieyea.  pastor  of  Holy  Cross 
Churth.  "A  lot  of  people  who  run  decent 
businesses  around  here  can't  get  loans." 
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({told,  president  of  the  investment 

arranged  the  loan  to  Show 

Inc.  said  the  SBA  tiad  ap- 

loan  to  a  pomograpliic  the- 

Beach. 


tiat 
Center 


"We  wett  told  it  was  OK  as  long  as  it 
wasn't  creating  a  nuisance."  Gold  said. 

But  montlu  before  Show  World  received 
the  loan  tti  1977.  it  had  been  raided  by 
police  and  Briefly  shut  down.  Since  then,  its 
employees  repeatedly  have  been  arrested  on 
obscenity  cfiures,  authorities  said. 

!x  shows,  films,  peep  shows, 
land  pomocrapliic  magaalncs  and 
Iter's  three  floors  have  "every 
I  you  could  want."  24  hours  a  day. 
EmU  CiccoteUi  of  ttie  police 
pul>lic  morals  squad. 

Rita  Iric^  a  spokeswoman  for  the  SBA. 
said  the  loan  was  made  by  several  private  in- 
veatment    [companies,     including     Gold's, 
|ved  the  money  from  the  agency. 
learned  of  Show  World's  true 
ly  after  its  auditors  visited  Times 
i960.  It  came  to  light  this  week  in 
Journal  report  on  the  loan 

bars  loans  to  gambling  oper- 
Irtck  said,  but  noted  that  Show 
a  legal  business.  She  and  other 
Id   that  withdrawing   the   loan 
might  havt  raised  First  Amendment  Issues. 
reports  an  overall  default  rate 
It  on  its  loans,  but  the  center 
ahead  of  schedule,  she  said. 
of  the  center  said  owner 
1  not  available  for  com- 
I  Baadano's  lawyer  has  said  that 
kd  used  the  money  only  to  ren- 
ovate of fte^  in  the  building. 
Opponeifs   of  sex-related   businesses  in 
attacked  the  loan, 
locked,  especially  at  a  time  when 
government  is  cutting  sulisidies 
lio  really  need  them."  said  Carl 
of  a  dty  task  force  to  clean 
uarc.  He  called  the  loan  "wildly 

center  of  American  show  busi- 
Square  is  now  dominated  by 
sex-related  businesses. 

"The  is>^  is  not  whether  It  (the  loan)  is 
technksUi  legal."  Weisbrod  said.  "It's 
whether  irs  wise  to  see  taxpayers'  money 
spent  on  tills  kind  of  thing." 

Asked  tA  estimate  profits  earned  by  oper- 
attons  lil^  Show  World.  CiccoteUi  said. 
"You  couldnt  l>egin  to  say.  .  .  .  They're 
open  all  ttte  time,  and  people  are  constantly 
flowing  In  and  out.  It  wouldn't  take  you 
long  to  «e  the  kind  of  money  they're 
making.     I 

"We  canjt  shut  them  down  because  of  the 
First  Ameadment,  so  we  citarge  them  with  a 
numlier  of  individual  acts  of  oliacenlty.  But 
the  fines  average  around  $100.  The  penal- 
ties are  not  protiibltive." 

Mr.  H^LMS.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  ChaJ^.  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  i 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  SI  EVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimo  a  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi^- 
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out  obji 


ion.  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m.  Uxlay. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  11:50  a.m..  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Gorton). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Idaho  is  recognized. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
PERIOD  FOR  ROUTINE  MORN- 
ING BUSINESS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  period  for 
routine  morning  business  be  extended 
to  not  later  than  1:30. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recog- 
nized. 


RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT 
TAX  PLANNING  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
March  23.  I  was  Joined  by  four  or  my 
distinguished  colleagues.  Senator  Dan- 
roRTH  of  Missouri,  Senator  D'Amato 
of  New  York,  Senator  Glenn  of  Ohio, 
and  Senator  Bradley  of  New  Jersey  in 
introducing  S.  2256.  the  Research  and 
Development  Tax  Planning  Act  of 
1982. 

Our  bill  is  designed  to  reinvigorate 
lagging  teclinological  innovation  in 
the  United  States  by  making  perma- 
nent two  important— but  temporary- 
provisions  of  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981:  First,  the  25-percent 
tax  credit  for  increases  in  R.  4e  D.  ac- 
tivities over  current  expenditures,  now 
scheduled  to  expire  at  the  end  of  1985: 
and  second,  a  2-year  suspension  of  IRS 
Regulations  1.861-8,  which  deal  with 
allocation  of  U.S.  R.  &  D.  costs  to  for- 
eign-source income. 

Both  of  these  important  provisions 
were  given  unacceptably  short 
"sunset"  dates.  Their  brief  time 
frames  allow  no  certainty  for  business- 
es in  tax  planning  nor  in  making  deci- 
sions on  funding  the  kind  of  costly, 
long-range  R.  it  D.  that  is  the  key  to 
American  competitiveness  in  world 
marketplaces. 

The  stimulative  effect  of  the  25-per- 
cent R.  &  D.  tax  credit  is  selfevident. 
Less  well  understood  in  the  need  to 
remedy  the  negative  impact  of  IRS 
Regulations  1.861-8.  These  regulations 
constitute  a  serious  disincentive  to  R. 
6t  D.  investment  in  the  United  States 
by  requiring  U.S.  Corporations  to  allo- 
cate a  suljstantial  part  of  their  domes- 
tic R.  &  D.  expenditures  against  for- 
eign-source income.  The  net  result  is 
to  decrease  a  company's  taxable  for- 
eign/source income,  as  computed  for 
U.S.  tax  purposes,  and  increase  its  tax- 
able U.S.  income.  This  amounts  to 
double  taxation  of  corporate  income. 

Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


since  the  taxes  paid  to  foreign  govern- 
ments cannot  be  adequately  credited 
againt  U.S.  taxes  on  the  same  earn- 
ings. 

Because  of  its  deep  concern  over  the 
detrimental  effects  of  these  regula- 
tions. Congress  acted  in  1981  to  sus- 
pend the  regulations  for  2  years  and 
directed  the  Treasury  Department  to 
study  their  impact  on  R.  &  D.  invest- 
ment in  the  United  States.  But.  Mr. 
President,  despite  our  good  intentions, 
the  2-year  suspension  has  only  created 
uncertainty  in  the  minds  of  corporate 
executives  at  the  very  time  when  posi- 
tive, aggressive,  investment  decisions 
are  vitally  needed  to  shake  our  Nation 
loose  from  its  technological  and  eco- 
nomic slump.  The  danger  is  that  many 
R.  it  D.  investments  by  U.S.  compa- 
nies will  be  made  overseas,  costing  U.S. 
scientists  and  technicians  Job  opportu- 
nities and  further  eroding  the  Nation's 
technological  leadership  position. 

The  IRS  1.861-8  regulations  should 
be  eliminated  permanently,  and  this  is 
borne  out  by  a  new.  thorough,  and 
cogent  study  by  the  highly  respected 
Institute  for  Research  on  the  Econom- 
ics of  Taxation  (IRET).  This  careful 
analysis  concludes  that  the  regula- 
tions are  "a  selective  tax"  imposed  on 
multinational  corporations  that  per- 
form R.  &  D.  in  the  United  States,  and 
that  the  regulations  "do  more  harm 
than  good." 

Mr.  President,  it  is  important  for  all 
of  us  to  have  a  full  understanding  of 
this  important  national  economic 
issue,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  IRET's  excellent  study,  "Re- 
search and  Development  at  Home  or 
Abroad?  The  Economics  of  IRS  Regu- 
lations 1.861-8,"  be  printed  immediate- 
ly following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  study 
was   ordered    to    be   printed   in   the 
Record,  as  follows: 
[Institute  for  Research  on  the  Economics  of 

Taxation.  Economic  Report  No.  0.  BSsx.  17. 

1982] 
Rbskakch  and  Dkvslopiixnt  at  Homx  ok 

Abmoao?  Tmx  Economics  op  IRS  Rbcula- 

tions  1.881-8 

(Mai  Nguyen  Woo.  Ph.  D..  Research 
Associate) 

INTROOncnON 

Few  would  deny  ttiat  Research  and  Devel- 
opment (R  8E  D)  Is  vital  to  the  American 
ecomomy.  R&D  improves  productivity  and 
is  essential  to  the  creation  of  new  products 
and  Jobs— all  top  priority  items  for  the 
decade  ahead.  Yet  industrial  R&D,  like 
every  other  aspect  of  the  private  economy, 
is  strongly  influenced  by  the  tax  system. 
And  policymakers  have  generally  come  to 
recognize  that  the  best  tax  system  is  one 
that  is  most  neutral,  distorting  economic 
choices  as  little  as  possible,  and  allowing  the 
market  to  allocate  resources  to  their  most 
productive  uses.  The  current  policy  empha- 
sis on  tax  neutrality  is  of  interest  and  im- 
portance. 

Also  of  Interest  is  the  parallel  concern  of 
tax  legislators  over  the  current  level  of  re- 
search and  development  (R  8c  D)  activities. 
The  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981 


has  provided  particular  incenUves  for  re- 
search and  experimentation,  to  encourage 
the  private  sector  to  undertake  more  R  8k  D 
projecU.  At  the  same  time.  It  U  possible 
tliat  sections  881  tttrough  883  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  are  inhibiting  to  such  ef- 
forts. Moreover,  another  instance  of  tlie  dis- 
tortlonary  nature  of  income  taxatkm  has  IU 
origin  In  these  very  same  sections  of  the 
Tax  Code. 


Sections  881,  882.  and  883  require  corpora- 
tions to  aUocate  expenses,  losses,  and  other 
deductions  between  domestic  and  foreign 
sources  of  income.  One  type  of  deduction  in- 
volves outlays  for  research  and  development 
(R  8t  D).  although  the  expenses  are  entirely 
incurred  in  the  X3S.  by  corporations  engag- 
ing in  international  business.  These  corpora- 
tions must  allocate  a  portion  of  their  domes- 
tic R  8t  D  expenses  to  their  foreign-source 
income.  Because  they  are  Incurred  In  the 
U.S..  foreign  tax  authorities  usually  do  not 
allow  deductions  for  these  expenses:  Uie  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service,  in  effect,  denies 
U.S.  corporations  with  foreign-source 
Income  any  tax  deduction  for  a  part  of  Uieir 
domestic  R&D  expenses. 

The  Regulations  1.881-8  detaUing  the 
methods  for  assigning  R&D  expenses  to 
foreign-source  income  were  issued  by  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Servtee  and  became  effec- 
tive In  1977.  Under  the  Economic  Recovery 
Tax  Act  of  1981.  they  were  suspended  for  2 
years  pending  a  Treasury  study:  permanent 
suspension  would  require  further  legislation 
by  1984. 

This  IRET  report  examines  the  regula- 
tions for  neutrality  and  efficiency  in  tax- 
ation. First,  we  give  a  general  picture  of  and 
selected  facts  about  Research  and  Develop- 
ment, and  then  offer  a  simplified  exposition 
of  the  interaction  between  Regulations 
1.881-8  and  the  foreign  tax  credit  limitation 
provision.  This  Interaction  affects  the  after- 
tax rate  of  return,  or  the  equivalent  dis- 
count rate,  to  domestic  R&D  investment  of 
U.S.  corporations  with  international  sales. 

Then  we  move  to  a  theoretical  analjnds  of 
the  economic  costs  generated  by  the  regula- 
tions. They  result  in  non-neutral  taxation  of 
the  returns  to  domestic  R&D  Investment 

(a)  of  two  types  of  corporations:  those  with 
International  sales  and  those  without,  and 

(b)  in  two  types  of  locations:  in  the  U.  S. 
and  abroad.  The  resulting  misallocation  of 
R&D  resources  is  undesirable,  although 
unintended.  We  also  briefly  consider  the 
question:  Do  Regulations  1.881-8  partially 
thwart  the  current  tax  policy  of  stimulating 
R&D  activities,  especially  domestk^  to  en- 
tiance  national  productivity  and  interna- 
tional competitiveness? 

Next,  an  Investigation  into  the  costs  and 
revenue  yield  of  Regulations  1.881-8  reveals 
that  their  total  economic  and  administrative 
costs  probably  exceed  the  revenue  collected 
by  the  Treasury. 

Finally,  a  search  into  the  rationale  t)ehlnd 
Regulations  1.881-8  shows  that  they  repre- 
sent a  nUsguided  attempt  to  match  domestic 
R&D  expenses  against  current  foreign- 
source  income.  Regulations  1.881-8  serve  no 
useful  purpose,  other  than  as  a  mindless  ap- 
plication of  one  of  the  principles  of  pure 
(but  hypothetical)  income  taxation.  This 
principle  dictates  that  expenses  be  matched 
with  the  sppropriate  sources  of  Income  for 
tax  purposes. 

DCriNINC  RXSKAKCm  AND  DEVELOPlfKNT 

The  National  Science  Foundation  defines 
"research"  as  a  "systematic  and  intensive 
study  directed  toward  a  fuller  knowledge  of 
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the  subject  studied."  >  Industries  perform 
resemrch  with  the  hope  of  discovering  new 
knowledge  that  will  be  useful  in  developing 
a  new  product,  service,  process,  or  tech- 
nique, or  in  leading  to  a  significant  improve- 
ment of  an  existing  product  or  process. 
Basic  resemrch  is  usually  undertaken  with- 
out a  specific  practical  application  in  view, 
whereas  applied  research  is  undertaken  to 
determine  methods  or  ways  of  achieving 
some  specific  and  predetermined  objectives. 
"Development"  is  "the  systematic  use  of 
sclenttfic  knowledge  directed  toward  the 
production  of  useful  materials,  devices,  sys- 
tems, methods,  or  processes." '  Industries 
spend  resources  for  this  translation  of  re- 
search findings  into  a  plan  for  a  new  prod- 
uct or  process,  whether  for  sale  or  use.  For 
Instance,  "development"  Includes  the  con- 
ceptual formulation,  design,  and  testing  of 
product  alternatives,  the  construction  of 
prototypes,  and  the  operation  of  pilot 
plants.  It  does  not  include  market  research 


or  marliet  testing  activities,  or  routine  alter- 
ations tp  existing  products. 

Some  examples  of  R  4c  D  activities  *  are: 

Technical  creation  of  computer  software, 
including  its  pure  conceptual  mathematical 
aspects. 

Oesigfi  of  tools.  Jigs,  molds,  and  dyes  in- 
volving new  technology. 

Engiiieering  activities  required  to  advance 
the  desjgn  of  a  product  to  the  point  that  It 
meets  f)eclflc  functional  and  economic  re- 
quiremtnts,  and  is  ready  for  manufacture. 

In  idso,  the  United  SUtes  spent  more 
than  tflO  billion  on  R  &  D,  or  about  2.3  per- 
cent of  Its  Gross  National  Product.*  When 
compared  to  the  proportion  of  resources  de- 
voted to  civilian  R  4c  D  (defined  as  total 
R  4c  D  expenditures  minus  government 
funds  4"'  defense  and  space  R  4c  O),  both 
West  Qermany  and  Japan  surpass  the  U.S. 
In  the  period  196S-1975,  civilian  R  4c  D  as  a 
percent  of  ONP  increased  from  1.34  percent 
to  1.5  pkrcent  in  the  U.S.,  from  1.53  percent 

TABLE  I  -  J.S.  RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  EXPENDfTURES 
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to  1.91  percent  in  Japan.' 


Table  1  si  lows  that  industrial  R  4t  D  has 


32  percent  of  total  U.S.  R  4c  D 


in  1965  to  s  bout  47  percent  in  1980.  During 


period,  about  3.6  percent 
4k  D  funds  were  allocated 
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TABU  2.-INDUSTRtAL  R.  &  D.  EXPENDITURES,  BY 
INDUSTRY 
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basic  reaeaich,  22  percent  of  applied  re- 
search. an<i  74.4  percent  to  development. 
Table  2  shoprs  that  the  producers  of  certain 
industrial  i  goods— machinery.  electrical 
equipment  gnd  communication,  motor  vehi- 
cles and  transportation  equipment,  chemi- 
cals and  alUed  products— led  the  field  in  R 
4c  D  expenditures  in  1978. 

WHAT  COWsJllUIES  AM  R  a  D  KZPKN9ITU1UC  FOR 
I        TAX  PURPOSKS? 

To  help  in  alleviating  the  definitional  am- 
biguity inherent  in  R  4c  D.  the  Financial  Ac- 
counting Standards  Board  (FASB)  has 
issued  optiaial  guidelines  spelling  out  what 
specifically  lis  an  R  4c  D  expenditure.  Five 
main  categories  of  R  &  D  expenses  were 
idenUfied: 
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(1)  Facilities,  materials,  and  equipment: 
Their  costs  are  capitalized  as  tangible 
assets,  the  depreciation  of  which  constitues 
R  4c  D  expenses.  However,  if  the  assets  are 
acquired  or  constructed  for  a  particular  R  4c 
D  project  and  have  no  alternative  future 
uses  (thus,  no  separate  economic  values), 
their  full  cost  is  an  R  4t  D  expense. 

(2)  Intangibles  purchased  from  others: 
Their  costs  are  capitalized  as  intangible 
assets,  the  amortization  of  which  consti- 
tutes R  4t  D  expenses.  However,  the  same 
rule  above  concerning  alternative  future 
uses  applies  here. 


(3)  ]«rsonnel: 
(wages J  salaries, 
penses. 

(4)  Contract  Services:  The  costs  of  services 
rendered  by  others  to  a  business  in  connec- 
tion with  an  R  4c  D  project,  including  R  4c 
D  conducted  by  others  on  behalf  of  the 
businet  b,  are  R  4c  D  expenes. 

(5)  Ii  direct  CosU:  A  reasonable  allocation 
of  gen  iral  and  administrative  costs  is  ac- 
cepted u  R  4c  D  expenses. 

In  ac  :ual  practice,  however,  this  FASB  list 
for  accounting  purjxnes  may  vary  widely 
from  acceptable  tax  categories  for  Section 
174  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code. 

RAD  AHS  TAX  RULXS 

Current  tax  laws  allow  corporate  taxpay- 
ers to  deduct  their  entire  R  4c  D  expenses 
during  a  fiscal  year  against  their  current 
income.  All  annual  R  4c  D  expenses  Incurred 
in  the  U.S.  are  deductible  from  current  do- 
mestic Income  If  the  taxpayer  has  no  for- 
eign-s<lurce  Income.  For  U.S.-based  multlna- 
tionalA  some  portion  of  "not  definitely  allo- 
cable" domestic  expenses  (for  Instance,  on 
R  4c  □  performed  exclusively  In  the  domes- 
tic location),  must  be  matched  against  for- 
eign Uicome.  In  1977,  Regulations  1.861-8 
were  issued  to  detail  methods  of  assigning  R 
4c  D  expenses  to  foreign-source  income.  R  4c 
D  expanses  incurred  solely  to  meet  U.S.  gov- 
ernment mandates,  and  those  made  Jointly 
with  g  foreign  entltly  where  a  bona-fide 
cost-sharing  agreement  exist  are  exempt 
from  these  apportionment  rules. 


>  t  0 
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>  Footnotes  at  end  of  article. 


In  general,  corpor&te  taxpayers  may  select 
one  of  two  methods  of  dividing  R  4c  D  ex- 
penses between  domestic  and  foreign-source 
income:  th<  Sales  Methcxl.  or  the  Oross-to- 
Oross  Method.  However,  the  Gross-to-Gross 
Method  CBinot  be  used  If  it  yields  an 
amount  of  R  4c  D  expenses  allocable  to  for- 
eign Incomf  that  is  less  than  one  half  of  the 
amount  arrfved  at  by  the  Sales  Method. 

The  Gro^s-to-Gross  Method  allows  a  cor- 
poration to  apportion  its  annual  R  4c  D  ex- 
penses betfreen  the  current  domestic  and 
foreign  incflme  on  the  basis  of  gross  income. 
("Gross  iMome"  Is  defined  as  the  annual 
sum  of  dividends,  rents,  royalties,  and  gross 
profits.  The  latter  usually  represents  the 
difference  between  gross  receipts  and  the 
costs  of  goods  sold.) 

Under  the  Sales  Method,  corporations 
first  assign;  an  "exclusive  apportionment"  of 
30  percent  of  R  4c  D  expenses  spent  in  the 
U.S.  solely  to  their  domestic  Income.  (This 
30  percent  became  effective  In  1979:  It  was 
40  percent  In  1978  and  50  percent  In  1977.) 
The  remaining  R  4c  D  expenses  are  divided 
between  dolmestic  and  foreign-source  income 
on  the  iM^ls  of  their  domestic  and  foreign 
sales  in  2-agit  (or  broader)  Standard  Indus- 
trial Classification  (SIC)  product  categories. 
Table  3  in  lines  1  to  3.  provides  a  numerical 
example  ff  these  alternative  allocation 
rules. 

Considerlthe  AAA  Corporation  and  its  for- 
eign subsidiary  in  1980.  It  receives  a  gross 
income  of  $70,000  from  $100,000  worth  of 
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sales  in  the  U.S..  and  $10,000  gross  Income 
from  $50,000  of  sales  abroad.  For  tax  com- 
putation purposes,  AAA  must  allocate  the 
$10,000  R  4c  D  expenses  incurred  in  the  U.S. 
between  its  domestic  and  foreign-source 
income,  first  using  the  Sales  Method.  Under 
the  30  percent  exclusive  apportiorunent 
rule,  $3,000  of  the  total  R  4c  D  expenses  is 
applicable  against  domestic  income:  the  re- 
maining $7,000  is  divided  on  the  basis  of  the 
ratios  of  domestic  sales  and  of  foreign  sales 
to  worldwide  sales.  100.000^150.000  and 
50.000-150,000  respectively.  Line  3  of  Table 
3  shows  that  $2,333  of  R  4c  D  is  allocated  to 
the  foreign-source  income  under  the  Sales 
Method. 

Next,  AAA  uses  the  Gross-to-Gross 
Method  to  allocate  $1,250  of  R  4c  D  to  for 
eign-source  income  on  the  basis  of  gross 
income  ratios  of  $10,000  ^$80,000  of  this 
case  (see  line  3b).  Since  this  $1,250  is  greater 
than  one  half  of  $2,333  arrived  at  under  the 
Sales  Method,  AAA  Is  allowed  to  use  the 
Gross-to-Gross  Method. 

INTERACTION  BETWEEN  REGULATIONS  I. SCI -8 
AND  THE  rOREICN  TAX  CREDIT  LIMITATION 

Because  they  must  comply  simultaneously 
with  Sections  861-863  and  with  Section  904 
of  the  Tax  Code.  U.S.-based  multinationals 
are  faced  with  a  higher-lhan-statutory  ef- 
fective worldwide  income  tax  rate.  This  is 
because  the  IRS  requires  these  corporations 
to  compute  their  U.S.  gross  tax  liability  on 
the  basis  of  their  worldwide  income,  allow- 
ing a  credit  for  taxes  paid  to  foreign  au- 
thorities. 


source  income  by  the  portion  of  R  4c  D  ex- 
penses assigned  to  It. 

Most  often,  foreign  tax  authorities  deny 
any  deduction  for  R  4c  D  expenses  incurred 
in  the  U.S.  Thus,  the  foreign  tax  actually 
paid  by  U.S.-based  multinational  operations 
turns  out  to  be  larger  than  the  foreign  tax 
credit  recognized  by  the  IRS.  In  other 
words,  the  U.S.  tax  credit  and  the  tax  actu- 
ally paid  to  the  foreign  governments  are  dif- 
ferent: The  credit  is  smaller  in  part  because 
the  IRS  falsely  "assumes"  that  foreign  gov- 
ernments allow  corporations  to  deduct  R  4K  D 
expenditures  from  income. 

Again.  Table  3  illustrates  this  situation. 
Corporation  AAA  now  can  deduct  $8,750  of 
R  4c  D  against  its  $70,000  U.S.  gross  income 
to  get  $61,250  of  taxable  domestic  income. 
The  same  procedure  yields  $8,750  of  taxable 
foreign  income  (see  line  4).  Line  5  shows 
that  the  gross  U.S.  tax  at  46  percent  Is  com- 
puted on  AAA's  worldwide  taxable  income 
of  $70,000  =  ($80,000  -$10,000  R  4c  D). 
Against  this  gross  U.S.  tax  of  $32,200,  only 
$4,025  of  the  $4,600  foreign  Ux  actually 
paid  is  creditable.  Line  7  shows  the  formula 
for  the  foreign  tax  credit  limit  which  Is  the 
product  of  gross  U.S.  tax  on  worldwide 
income  multiplied  by  foreign  taxable 
income  divided  by  worldwide  taxable 
income. 

Line  9  shows  an  effective  worldwide  tax  li- 
ability of  $32,775  for  AAA:  iu  effective 
worldwide  tax  rate  of  46.82  percent  exceeds 
the  maximum  46  percent  statutory  rate  for 
corporations  in  the  U.S. 

The  result:  The  above  tax  rules  effectively 
raise  the  costs  of  domestic  R  4c  D  projects 
for  U.S.  corporations  engaging  in  interna- 
tional business. 


UNDESIRABLE  ECONOMIC  CONSEQUENCES 


TABLE  3.-RESEARCH  AND  DEVELOPMENT  TAX  COMPUTA- 
TION  METHODS:   CONSIDER   THE   AAA  CORPORATION 

WHICH  HAS  A  FOREIGN  SUBSIDIARY  IN  1980 

As  explained  above,  the  R.  4c  D.  allocation 

lAmwnis.nthouun*o(US«iinj ^ules  Interact  with  the  foreign  tax<redit 

jr.~  limitation  provision  to  push  the  effective 

Mb       '"**'     """^'^  total  Income  tax  rate  above  the  statutory 

rate    for   certain    U.S.   corporations    (that 

1  SUB                                  sioo.ooo    t50.ooo   S150.000  engage  in  international  sales)  and  not  for 

2  Gross  mom                               7o!ooo      io!ooo      lo!ooo  others.  This  tax  "premium"  can  be  viewed 

3  ■  *  ^  owouo  aoKfKi  m  «•  as  a  "selective  Ux"  imposed  on  multination- 
K  S^cM^^la^  al  corporations  that  locate  some  R.  4c  D.  ac- 
Mcoiie  unkf  tlvltles  in  the  U.S.  Holding  all  else  constant. 
(') 'J*  "'K™'^*'                         mm  ^^^  s*^  **^  ^^^  ^a*  "premium"  changes  in 

Kte'^i'teHte ralie)            \»i       2.333  ^^^  same  direction  as  (a)  the  level  of  domes- 

^ ^ tic  R.  4c  D.  expenses  incurred  by  each  multi- 

m  iv'Wt^pms  meiw  MX.        '"'       '"^  national  corporation,  and  (b)  the  size  of  its 

taai  on  Ons  ol  incom  snct  forelgn-source  income.  When  the  latter  van- 

S1.2S0  v^  (t2.333).  itiis  lormuta  able  is  held  fixed,  an  annual  increase  in  the 

i  ^^^^^.r.  i»  <»i       ""       '^"      ^^-^  multinational's  domestic  R.  4c  D.  expenses 

Mws  hnt  (3b)                            61.250       8.750      70.000  leads  to  a  larger  allocation  of  R.  4c  D.  to  its 

5  ^nsi  US  Iu  0(1  worMmiie  incaw  current  foreign-source  Income,  and  thus  to  a 

I  '«j's;'U  10  ^<n^  ».N»if« "™°  lui'^".!"'^"^''  ?'s*i  ''^'"i^"*^  ^  *  ? 

(46  wcBii)                      _ 4M) When  the  amount  of  R.  4c  D.  expenses  is 

7  CnMUt  Iu  iimiteii  lo  Lmc  (5)  fixed,  an  increase  in  the  multinational's  re- 

2i£^l-1.l22L".!S2f-IISIlII!  patrlated  Income  will  mean  that  a  larger 

JTz*  ZSm^^^M  share  of  R.  4c  D.  will  be  allocated  to  It.  The 

IM  70  000  (dials  4.025 - .      4J25  result:  A  higher  effective  cost  of  R.  4c  D.  for 

I  lis  u.  loMty  uw  (5)  m«us  \m  t^e  corporation. 

9  (Kectne  wxtdiMk  ij»  line  (6)  plus  I"  'his  situation.  If  nothing  else  is  differ- 
kK  (8)                         32.775  ent.  the  affected  multinational  corporation 

10  fNetiiye  wrttrt  u«  riit  Lme  (»)  can  respond  in  several  ways  in  order  to  mini- 
fcrtdty  h«  (4)  (peretnl) 46  82  ^^  ^^  ^^j  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  business. 

Neie  For  *,strit..e  purposes,  tibk  3  »is  Ml  oe  iwoiMai  site  (II  ^  the  short  run  (when  business  plans  and 

ml  iross  income  (2)  lijuies   Note  tlul  pass  inaxne  tfom  a  sutsidiKy  R.  4c  D.  projects  cannot  be  altered),  the  COr- 

|eneijit)i  means  nei  i»w*nds  disinbuiw  to  the  u  S  paieni  m  axitrjsi.  poss  poratlon  can  simply  refrain  from  repatriat- 

•Kfflie  o(  Ihe  us  pjieni  means  poss  prodls  i e   sales  mmus  cxBls  o(  joods  .                      .  .^  _„„.„„,  foreign  income   This 

sou  Lme  (6)  assumes  thai  lofeign  aullwilK  \u  cofporaliorts  il  Ihe  same  '"8  SO"™^  O"  "f  curreni  loreign  income,  inis 

lale.  46  petcenl.  as  the  United  Slates,  in  ofdef  lo  isolate  Ihe  intetaclon  tax -saving  action  may  contribute  lO  a  dlstor- 

taiKwi  iS  remutwis  1-861-8  and  Ihe  loreign  iji  croiM  hnuiaiw  Foi  ^\0f^  of  the  U.S.  balance  Of  payments,  and  to 

"ZUL  '.  1  n  IISl,'*'  "  "^  "  *"""  '""  "**  ***""  some  extent,  the  value  of  the  U.S.  currency. 

one  than  R  6  D  ewenses  j^  ^^^  medium  run.  the  corporation  may. 

However,  Section  904  puts  a  limit  on  the  if  it  is  feasible,  move  some  on-going  domes- 
foreign  Ux  credit:  It  cannot  exceed  the  tic  R.  4t  D.  activities  to  its  foreign  locations, 
amount  arrived  at  by  applying  the  U.S.  tax  In  Table  3,  line  2-4  indicate  that  if  the  fer- 
rate to  foreign  Uxable  income.  But  Regula-  eign  Income  can  be  reduced  by  $1,250  of 
tions  1-861-8  reduce  this  taxable  foreign-  "new"  R.  4e  D.  expenses  (from  $10,000  to 


$8,750).  the  foreign  tax  actually  paid  will  de- 
cline to  $4,025.  and  the  full  amount  will  be 
crediUble  against  U.S.  taxes,  in  line  with 
the  foreign  tax  credit  llmiUtion.  shown  on 
lUie7. 

In  the  long  run  however,  multinational 
firms  must  incorporate  the  selective  tax  re- 
sulting from  Regulations  1.861-8  into  their 
economic  calculations,  on  the  basis  of  which 
they  will  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  ahead 
with  any  new  domestic  R.  4c  D.  projecte.  In 
order  to  understand  the  full  impact  of  the 
"selective  tax,"  one  must  aak  how  decisions 
about  R.  4c  D.  are  made. 

WRY  IS  A  PARTIcnLAR  R  ft  D  PROJSCT 
UNDERTAKEN? 

A  corporation  decides  on  an  R  4c  D  project 
on  the  basis  of  economic  facU  and  expecU- 
tlons.  According  to  an  expert  on  R  4c  D.  "A 
typical  long-term  R  4c  D  project  has  at  best 
a  one-third  probability  of  success,  and  will 
require  a  steady  infusion  of  funds  before 
generating  any  return."*  When  that  return 
finally  materializes.  It  must  be  sufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  R  4c  D  outlays  (Including 
the  estimated  "selective  tax"  due  to  Regula- 
tions 1.861-8)  and  more. 

Consider  the  case  presented  by  Dr.  J.  W. 
SchulU '  of  Sterling  Forest  Labs  at  INCO. 
Lmtd..  during  the  Tax  Foundation  Seminar 
on  March  25,  1981  In  Washington.  D.C.:  an 
R  4c  D  project  requires  a  total  of  20  years, 
with  16  years  of  R  4c  D  costing  $1  million  a 
year,  and  with  4  years  to  build  a  plan  coat- 
ing $50  million.  Assume  that  the  project  Is 
the  one  of  three  that  pans  out.  and  that  the 
resulting  product  has  a  15  year  market  life 
and  reaches  its  full  earning  potential  In  the 
sixth  year.  Because  the  expected  earnings 
and  expenses  stagger  in  over  a  period  of 
time  in  the  future,  they  must  be  discounted 
back  to  the  present  when  executive  deci- 
sions are  made. 

Thus,  for  this  project  to  be  undertaken 
the  present  value  of  the  earnings  It  gener- 
ates must  be  greater  than  the  present  value 
of  the  R  4c  D  outlays,  including  the  forgone 
return  to  those  R  4c  D  funds  had  they  been 
placed  in  the  next  best  alternative  invest- 
ment. The  discount  rate  includes  (a)  a 
standard  real  after-tax  rate  of  return,  (b) 
premiums  for  the  expected  rate  of  inflation, 
(c)  some  degree  of  risk,  and  (d)  an  effective 
tax  rate.  The  assumptions  adopted  prior  to 
the  Economic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  are 
a  15  percent  discount  rate.  10  percent  in- 
vestment tax  credit,  and  14-year  deprecia- 
tion on  plant  and  equipment.  The  cash 
earnings  before  taxes  must  be  over  $90  mil- 
lion to  Justify  the  atwve  project:  $74  million 
of  this  is  required  to  recoup  the  R  4c  D  ex- 
penses. For  every  five  years  of  added  re- 
search time,  the  level  of  cash  earnings  must 
double  to  Justify  the  project  at  the  15  per- 
cent discount  rate. 

The  point  is  that  this  discount  rate  rises 
as  multinational  corporations  anticipate  an 
increase  in  their  worldwide  Ux  rate  because 
of  Regulations  1.861-8.  A  bias  has  thus  been 
introduced  against  some  domestic  R  4c  D 
projects  that  are  desirable  to  society,  and  to 
the  corporation— at  least  prior  to  the  impo- 
sition of  this  "selective  tax."  Under  Regula- 
tions 1.861-8,  these  very  same  projects  are 
still  desirable  to  society,  but  are  not  under- 
taken by  the  corporation.  If  all  other  deter- 
mining factors  are  favorable  abroad,  the 
corporation  will  consider  the  alternative  of 
placing  these  R  4c  D  projects  overseas. 
Thus,  this  expected  "selective  Ux"  burden 
can  distort  the  multinational  corporations' 
R  4c  D  investment  decisions— what  project 
they  will  undertake  as  well  as  where  they 
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will  undertake  it— caiulns  an  inefficient  use 
of  R  ft  O  resources  In  the  American  econo- 
my. 

This  "selective  tax"  also  affects  certain 
domestic  corporations  when  they  consider 
entering  the  foreign  markets.  They  are  de- 
terred from  making  international  sales  in 
any  year  when  their  expected  net-of-tax 
eamingn  from  foreign  sources  do  not  exceed 
the  additional  U.S.  tax  liability.  Again,  soci- 
ety would  have  gained  from  the  more  effi- 
cient use  of  domestic  RSiD  results,  had  the 
tax  wedge  not  distorted  the  economic  choice 
of  these  corporations.  The  U.S.  economy 
pays  a  price  in  lost  opportunities  for  in- 
creases In  employment  and  productivity. 

WHAT  CATaOOBUS  OF  B  *  D  IirvXSTlfXir;  AKX 
UKSLT  TO  ai  MOVXD  ABROAD? 

The  "selective  tax"  imposed  via  Regula- 
tions 1.861-8  on  domestic  R&D  interferes 
with  the  locational  decisions  of  U.S.  multi- 
national corporations.  But  in  addition  to  all 
the  economic  requirements  explained  above 
for  an  R  de  D  project  to  be  undertaken,  a 
UJS.-baaed  multinational  corporation  gener- 
ally has  specific  commercial  reasons  for  cre- 
ating R  4e  D  units  overseas. 

In  an  extensive  survey.  Robert  C.  Ron- 
stadt*  described  a  particular  evolutionary 
pattern  of  foreign  R&D  Investments  made 
by  U.S.  firms:  First,  small  R&D  invest- 
ments are  made  in  technical  services  labora- 
tories in  order  to  help  transfer  U.S.  technol- 
ogy. Later,  these  R&D  units  expand  into 
organizations  seeking  to  develop  new  and 
improved  products.  Again,  given  the  proper 
preconditions,  these  R&D  activities  may 
expand  further  to  develop  new  products  and 
processes  for  simultaneous  manufacture  in 
several  major  world  markets.  Ronstadt  also 
classified  the  R&D  units  created  overseas 
by  U.8.  firms  according  to  their  initial  pur- 
pose: 

(1)  Transfer  Technology  Units  are  estab- 
lished abroad  to  help  certain  foreign  sub- 
sidiaries transfer  manufacturing  technology 
from  the  U.S.  parent,  while  providing  relat- 
ed technical  services  to  foreign  customers. 

(2)  Indigenous  Technology  Units  are  cre- 
ated to  develop  new  and  Improved  products 
expressly  for  foreign  markets. 

(3)  Global  Technology  Units  develop  new 
prttducts  and  processes  for  application  in 
major  world  markets. 

<4)  Corporate  Technology  Units  generate 
new  technology  of  a  long-term  or  explorato- 
ry nature  expressly  for  the  corporate 
parent. 

Ronstadt  indicated  that  most  foreign  R  & 
D  Investements  in  1974  belonged  to  the  first 
two  categories,*  and  that  they  made  U.S. 
corporations  more  competitive  in  foreign 
and  domestic  markets  than  they  would  have 
been  if  they  had  performed  these  R  &  D  op- 
erations only  in  the  U.S. 

It  Is  obvious,  then,  that  the  impact  of  the 
"selective  tax"  falls  on  the  foreign  R&D 
investments  In  the  last  two  categories.  This 
means  that  when  the  U.S.  corporations,  af- 
fected by  the  higher  effective  cost  of  per- 
forming domestic  R&D  projects  under 
Regulations  1.881-8.  consider  the  foreign  lo- 
cation for  these  projects,  there  will  be  more 
Global  Technology  and  Corporate  Technol- 
ogy Units  being  created  abroad. 

The  existing  literature  on  R  &  D  appears 
to  favor  the  conclusion  that  such  a  shift  of 
corporate  and  global  technological  R&D 
from  the  U.S.  to  other  nations  does  not  in 
general  benefit  the  home  economy.  More- 
over, foreign  authorities  and  politicians 
tend  to  tinker  with  new  technological  dis- 
coveries by  these  overseas  R&D  units,  sub- 
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Jectlng  them  to  opportunistic  laws  and  arbi- 
trary rf  gulations. 

The  ultimate  policy  issue  Is  whether  it  is 
in  the  V.S.  Interest  to  encourage,  even  unin- 
tentioimlly  via  the  tax  rules  of  income  allo- 
cation, jthe  migration  of  American  corporate 
and  gl<)bal  technology  R&D  uniu  to  for- 
eign countries.  The  corollary  is  another 
policy  Issue.  Besides  migration,  the  tax  rules 
also  regult  in  providing  a  competitive  edge 
to  foreign-owned  high  technology  compa- 
nies. Itiis  may  be  the  real  ultimate  conse- 
quence; and  irony  of  the  Regulations  1.861- 
8.  I 


St  11  acceptable  In  the  current  tax 


TOTA 


.  COSTS  RXCUUTIOHS  l.SSI-S  KZCSED 
THXIK  BKVnfUX  TIXLO 


So  ttk.  the  focus  has  been  on  the  non-neu- 
tral nuure  of  the  Interaction  between  these 
allocation  rules  and  the  foreign  tax  credit 
limitation  provision.  The  ensuing  distortions 
of  R  &i  D  decisions  are  clear  and  Increasing- 
ly costly.  However,  tax  rules  are  often  de- 
vised simply  to  yelld  revenue  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  such  trade-offs  between  this  ne- 
cessity and  Inefficiency  may  t>e  Justified  if 
the  tax  rules  generate  more  revenue  than 
costs.  Unfortunately,  evidence  suggests  that 
this  is  not  the  case  for  Regulations  1.861-8. 
In  her;  latest  study.  Anita  BenvignatI  con 
clud 

[n  total,  additional  tax  revenues  re 
»y  the  Treasury  Department  in  1977 
r8  as  the  result  of  Regulations  1.861- 
>n  minimal. 

an  individual-firm  basis:  the  im- 
mediate tax  effect  of  Regulation  1.861-8  has 
been,  in  the  some  instances,  much  more  sub- 
stantial, since  a  rather  small,  though  grow- 
ing fraction  of  corporate  taxpayers  have  ac- 
tually paid  additional  taxes.  "■« 

The  ^nvlgnati  study  was  based  on  tax 
return    information    filed    by    an    original 
sampld   of    65    technology-intensive.    U.S.- 
based   multinational   corporations   for   the 
years  1976.  1977.  and  1978.  The  selected  cor- 
porations were  in  general  a)  highly  commit- 
ted to  domestic  R&D  activities;  b)  exten- 
sively multinational  in  production  as  well  as 
marketing,  and  c)  very  large  in  overall  firm 
size.  "Aie  sample  covered  an  estimated  51 
percent  of  total  domestic  R&D  expendi- 
tures funded  by  all  U.S.  companies.  The  rev- 
enue oollected  under  the  regulations  from 
the  satnple  firms  was  $60  million  in  1976. 
841  milion  in  1977,  and  891  million  in  1978. 
Thus  i  is  safe  to  put  the  total  1978  revenue 
yield  df  Regulations  1.861-8  under  $200  mil- 
lion, an  amount  most  likely  dwarfed  by  (a) 
their  economic  costs  in  lost  Job  opportuni- 
ties and  lost  potential  productivity  and  (b) 
substantial  compliance  costs  due  to  their  ex- 
treme complexity.  Both  the  IRS  and  the 
taxpafers  retain  specialists  to  assure  proper 
compUance  to  these  regulations.  Court  cases 
are  often  filed  over  their  ambiguous  applica- 
tion ^d  definition.  Experts  from  the  U.S 
Treasury,  meanwhile,  have  conceded  that 
there  has  been  little  enforcement  of  Regula- 
tions 1.861-8,  and  that  any  resulting  reve- 
nue collection  prot>ably  has  been  negligible. 
Not«,  however,  that  the  years  1977  and 
1978  donstitute  a  phase-in  period  for  these 
Regulktlons:  It  Is  not  really  until  1979  that  a 
fair  datermination  can  t>e  made  of  their  rev- 
enue Impact.  Even  If  their  total  revenue 
yield  turns  out  to  be  minimal,  the  Regula- 
tions iBtill  inflict  considerable  tax-Induced 
distortions  of  R  &  D  Investment  decisions 
on  some  firms. 

As  It  became  evident  that  Regulations 
1.861-B  generated  greater  total  costs,  hidden 
and  nominal,  relative  to  revenue  yield,  one 
must  ask,  what  were  the  other  Justifications 
offer^  for  their  issuance,  and  are  the  Justl- 
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ficatlons 
system? 

XXCULATtbRS  l.tSl-S:  TO  BX  OR  NOT  TO  BB? 

Let  us  begin  by  examining  the  rationale 
advanced  lii  defense  of  the  extremely  com- 
plicated R  ^  le  D  allocation  rules. 

(1)  The  "exclusive  apportionment":  30 
percent  of  R  &  D  expenses  Incurred  In  the 
U.S.  is  assigned  to  domestic  income  under 
the  Sales  Method.  The  return  to  domestic 
R  &  D  is  higher  in  the  domestic  market 
than  in  foreign  markets,  the  reasoning  goes, 
because  (a)  any  category  of  products  mar- 
keted abroad  Is  likely  to  be  more  limited  in 
selection  tnan  that  marketed  at  home,  and 
(b)  new  products  and  processes  are  often  in- 
troduced U  foreign  markets  later  than  in 
the  domestic  market. 

The  30  Krcent  Is  arbitrarily  determined: 
some  newls  published  studies  have  found  It 
to  be  too  jlow.  Anita  BenvignatI  reported 
that  ".  .  .  Ithree  different  industry  studies 
suggest  thi  official  percentage  for  the  ex- 
clusive apportionment  of  U.S.-source  Income 
should  t>e,  at  a  minimum  35  percent,"  ■■  and 
that  it  should  be  higher  for  internationally 
inexperiended  firms  than  for  mature  multi- 
nationals, ^d  higher  for  process-type  tech- 
nology thai)  for  product-type  technology. 

(2)  The  £^es  Method  allows  the  corporate 
taxpayer  U)  break  R&D  expenditures  down 
into  two-digit  Standard  Industrial  Classifi- 
cation categories.  This  In  effect  recognizes 
that  It  mates  sense  only  for  closely  related 
sales  to  ei^ter  the  apporiionment  formula. 
Yet.  this  2idigit  SIC  rule  is  "far  too  inflexi- 
ble ...  If  the  goal  is  to  achieve  the  'best' 
matching  of  income  to  expenses.  Many  cor- 
porations gre  likely  to  find  the  restriction 
unnatural  for  their  particular  operation  and 
method  of  accounting."  ■  ■ 

(3)  A  mechanical  limit  which  Is  put  on  the 
tjse  of  the  Gross-to-Gross  Method  as  de- 
scribed injTable  3,  line  3b.  recognizes  the 
fact  that  ill  often  results  in  a  smaller  alloca- 
tion of  R{&  D  expenses  to  foreign-source 
Income  than  the  Sales  Method  when  foreign 
operations  are  conducted  through  a  foreign 
subsidiary  rather  than  a  branch.  Gross 
income  from  a  subsidiary  means  only  divi- 
dends dlst^buted  to  the  U.S.  parent,  net  of 
the  sub6i(tlary's  depreciation.  Interest  ex- 
penses, advertising  cost.  etc.  By  contrast. 
gross  Income  of  the  U.S.  parent  means  gross 
profits,  l.e.^  sales  minus  cost  of  goods  sold. 

As  in  th^  examples  presented  above,  vari- 
ous reasons  are  advanced  to  support  the 
complexity  and  arbitrariness  of  Regulations 
1.861-8,  ottly  to  be  torn  down  by  critics. 
However,  4  more  powerful  argument  against 
these  allocation  rules  lies  in  the  nature  of  R 
&  D.  Research  and  Development  activities 
can  only  iiesult,  potentially,  in  a  stream  of 
future  income.  But  the  861  allocation  rules 
incorrectly  match  current  R&D  expenses 
against  current  Income:  a  proper  application 
of  the  tax  principle  of  matching  domestic  R 
&  D  expenses  with  foreign  income  would  re- 
quire that  this  later  l>e  the  present  value  of 
future  foreign-source  income. 

Despite  khe  "potential"  nature  of  R  &  D 
Investmenu,  'The  U.S.  Treasury  reasoned 
that  these  types  of  expenses  (R  &  D).  while 
incurred  exclusively  or  predominantly  in 
the  domeftic  location,  were  still  likely  to 
benefit  foreign  income  to  some  extent; 
therefore,  some  portion  of  the  deduction  of 
these  expanses  should  be  made  against  for- 
eign income  and  not  exclusively  against  do- 
mestic inc  ame,  for  purposes  of  meeting  cer- 
tain opeifitlve  sections  of  the  U.S.  Tax 
Code."  •« 


At  the  fundamental  level,  this  explanation 
suggests  that  Regulations  1.861-8  aim  at 
matching  R&D  expenses  to  sources  of 
Income,  in  accordance  with  the  statute 
based  on  the  principles  of  income  taxation. 
One  interpretation  is  that  R&D  benefits 
the  business,  whether  domestic  or  foreign, 
of  a  corporation;  therefore  R&D  expenses 
must  be  so  allocated  for  the  sake  of  consist- 
ency in  using  the  income  base  for  taxation. 

This  might  make  sense  if  our  actual  tax 
system  were  built  on  a  comprehensive 
income  ba.>e.  But  nothing  is  further  from  re- 
ality: Under  present  laws,  income  from  cer- 
tain types  of  labor  and  investment  is  tax- 
exempt  or  tax-preferred,  while  income  from 
other  types  of  work  and  investment  are 
fully  taxed.  Students  of  taxation  ■<  feel  that 
the  current  system  is  a  hybrid  t>etween  a 
consumption  tax  (which  exempts  saving 
from  income)  and  an  income  tax. 

The  distortions  of  economic  choices  under 
the  present  tax  system  are  already  known  to 
be  serious:  there  Is  no  need— or  Justifica- 
tion—for the  even  greater  misallocation  of 
R&D  resources  caused  by  Regulations 
1.861-8.  Over  the  long  nm.  the  potential 
damage  to  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
U.S.  economy  is  considerable. 

CONCLDSION 

Many  a  participant  in  the  debate  whether 
or  not  to  repeal  Regulations  1.861-8 
emerges  convinced  that  the  allocation  rules 
do  more  harm  than  good,  and  that  their 
permanent  suspension  Is  in  order.  These 
regulations  yield  the  U.S.  Treasury  only  a 
minimal  amount  of  revenue,  and  suffer 
from  serious  flaws.  They  are: 

(1)  an  administrative  nightmare  for  both 
tax-collectors  and  taxpayers. 

(2)  non-neutral  in  their  economic  impact, 
such  that  the  affected  firms'  decisions  re- 
garding R&D  projects  and  their  choice  be- 
tween domestic  and  foreign  locations  for  R 
&  D  activities  are  seriously  distorted,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  U.S.  economy. 

(3)  an  undesirable  and  incorrect  attempt 
to  match  domestic  R&D  expenses  to  cur- 
rent foreign-sources  income,  and  finally. 

(4)  an  uniK«eptable  Interpretation  of  the 
statute,  since  the  present  tax  system  Is 
hybrid  in  nature  and  is  no  longer  based  ex- 
clusively on  an  Income  base. 

These  are  considerable  problems.  More- 
over, the  U.S.  should  remove  any  impedi- 
ment to  domestic  R&D  activities,  especial- 
ly financial  burdens  imposed  by  tax  rules. 
This  is  necessary  and  timely  as  our  leading 
competitors  and  trade  partners  concern 
themselves  with  encouragement  of  their  do- 
mestic R  &  D.  No  other  country  known  to 
tax  experts  burdens  its  national  firms  with 
tax  rules  similar  to  Regulations  1.861-8.  As 
a  result  foreign-owned  firms,  operating  in 
the  same  countries  as  the  U.S.  firms,  enjoy 
a  competitive  edge  precisely  because  of 
these  regulations. 
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Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Chair,  and  I  susgest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  to  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MEM* 
COM- 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY 
BERS  OF  THE  HOUSE  OF 
MONS  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
DEFENCE  OF  THE  UNITED 
KINGDOM 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
delighted  to  welcome  today  for  the 
second  exchange  the  members  of  the 
Defence  Conunittee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  from  the  United  Kingdom. 

This  is  the  second  Joint  meeting  that 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  of  the 
U.S.  Senate  has  held  with  the  Defence 
Conmiittee  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
These  have  been  very  useful  meetings 
and  very  fine  exchange  of  ideas. 

We  have  been  involved  in  some  dis- 
cussions this  morning  and  will  be  fur- 
ther involved  this  afternoon. 

I  introduce  our  distinguished  guests 
to  the  Senate.  They  are:  Sir  Timothy 
Kitson.  the  chairman  of  the  Defence 
Committee;  Sir  John  Anthony  Lang- 
ford-Holt:  Mr.  Michael  Marshall:  Rt. 
Hon.  James  Gregor  Madtenzie:  Sir 
Patrick  Wall;  and  Bfr.  James  Anthony 
Dunn. 


for  3  minutes  so  that  we  can  gT«et 
these  very  distinguished  guests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
at  1:22  p.m.  recessed  until  1:25  pjn.; 
whereupon,  the  Senate  reassembled 
when  called  to  order  by  the  Presiding 
Officer  (Mr.  Goktoh ). 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wlU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 


CIVIL  SERVICE  RETIREMENT 
REFORM 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  would  like  to  call  Senators'  attention 
to  an  important  article  written  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
(Mr.  Stkvens)  for  the  Federal  Times. 
He  has  focused  on  an  issue  sure  to 
cause  lively  debate  in  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  That  Is.  civil  service  retire- 
ment reform,  and  a  major  proposal  to 
be  introduced  later  this  month  which 
would  overhaul  the  Federal  pension 
system. 

As  chairman  of  the  Governmental 
Affairs  SubccHnmittee  on  Civil  Service, 
the  Senator  has  worked  endless  hours 
hammering  out  a  bill  that  would  be 
agreeable  to  both  the  civil  servants 
and  the  administration.  That  is  no 
small  task,  and  the  importance  of  this 
legislation  cannot  be  imderestlmated. 

In  the  recent  past,  each  fiscal  year 
has  brought  with  it  changes  in  Federal 
retirement  policy.  We  must  work  to 
achieve  some  certainty  and  reliability 
in  the  civil  service  retirement  pro- 
gram. Senator  Srvehs  has  woiiied  dil- 
igently toward  that  ^oal  and  has  set 
forth  a  balanced  argument  for  his  leg- 
islation in  this  article. 

I  believe  his  statement  is  worthy  of 
the  attention  and  serious  consider- 
ation of  each  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Federal  Times.  May  31. 19821 

RaroBM  Civil  Sixvicb  RBmBMZirT  To  Cur 

Costs.  Impbovi  Bkwbfitb 

(By  Senator  Tkd  Stkvkrs) 
Retirement  spells  drastic  changes  for  Indi- 
viduals and  families.  Prior  to  retirement  an 
employee  makes  many  decisions  affecting 
his  future.  The  most  important  questions 
are  what  will  he  do;  when  will  he  retire; 
and.  how  much  income  will  be  needed  to 
meet  his  needs. 

Unlike  25  years  ago,  todiy  an  employer 
must  offer  a  retirement  plan  to  attract  qual- 
ity employees.  A  good  pension  plan  offers 
answers  to  questions  on  a  reasonable  retire- 
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ment  age  and  sufficient  income  level.  To  de- 
termine these  and  other  specifics,  an  em- 
ployer must  consider  a  number  of  factors. 
These  include  what  can  be  profiUbly  of- 
fered: what  benefits  are  needed  to  be  com- 
petitive: how  much  employee  turnover  is  de- 
sirable: what  age  range  is  needed  or  desira- 
ble what  age  range  is  needed  or  desirable  for 
the  work  involved:  and,  what  must  be  done 
to  meet  requirements  of  the  1974  Employee 
Retirement  Income  Security  Act. 

The  federal  government  as  an  employer, 
however,  is  faced  with  different  circum- 
stances. The  goverrmient's  provision  of  a 
secure  retirement  for  Its  worliers  is  counter- 
balanced by  its  responsiveness  to  the  tax- 
payers. While  employee  benefits  in  a  busi- 
ness are  constrained  by  the  profit  margin, 
similar  benefits  in  government  employment 
are  constrained  by  the  public's  willingness 
to  pay. 

The  government  has  a  responsibility  to 
both  groups  to  provide  a  good  yet  affordable 
retirement  plan.  The  current  civil  service  re- 
tirement system  la  clearly  lacking  in  both 
respects.  It  is  an  expensive  plan  which  re- 
wards a  few  at  the  expense  of  many. 

The  Congressional  Budget  Office  reports 
that  annual  outlays  of  civil  service  pensions 
are  $17.3  billion  and  wUl  rise  to  $30.1  billion 
in  19M.  Total  retirement  costs  constitute 
36.7  percent  of  the  federal  payroll,  of  which 
39.5  percent  are  government  contributions. 
Typical  private  sector  plans  cost  32.7  per- 
cent of  payroll.  Yet  these  high  costs  reflect 
benefit  payments  to  a  relatively  small  group 
of  people. 

Studies  show  that  about  36  percent  of  new 
federal  hires  remain  in  government  until  re- 
tirement. The  remaining  75  percent  either 
withdraw  their  pension  contributions  upon 
resignation  with  little  or  no  interest  accrual 
or  they  remain  vested  in  the  system  to  re- 
ceive a  marginally  smaller  pension  on  reach- 
ing retirement  age.  Hence,  the  exorbitant 
costs  of  the  current  system  result  from  the 
relatively  few  who  take  advantage  of  i^. 

I  am  convinced  the  costs  of  the  system  can 
be  significantly  reduced  while  redistributing 
the  benefits  to  profit  the  most.  To  do  this 
equitably,  I  will  introduce  legislation  later 
this  year  to  set  up  a  new  retirement  system 
to  mandatorily  cover  all  federal  workers 
hired  after  the  date  of  enactment.  Current 
government  employees  will  have  the  option 
to  elect  coverage  under  it.  This  plan,  the 
Civil  Service  Pension  Reform  Act  of  1982, 
will  dramatically  change  the  pension  system 
for  federal  workers. 

In  order  to  make  the  system  comparable 
with  retirement  programs  in  private  indus- 
try, social  security  will  be  the  foundation  on 
which  changes  will  be  made.  Social  security 
coverage  will  be  extended  to  all  new  federal 
workers.  The  public  will  no  longer  have 
reason  to  single  out  federal  workers  as  insu- 
lated from  pension  concerns.  All  will  be 
treated  equally  here.  Yet,  even  to  the  feder- 
al worker,  social  security  twnefits  far 
outweight  the  liabilities. 

The  basic  pension  plan,  which  will  be  of- 
fered in  addition  to  Social  Security,  will  in- 
volve defined  contributions  provided  by  the 
government  and  Invested  in  the  private 
sector.  One's  pension  will  depend  upon  the 
accumulation  of  his  contributions  plus  its 
investment  earnings.  Private  investment 
provides  a  variety  of  heretofore  unavailable 
options.  Individual  employees  will  now  par- 
ticipate In  Investment  decisions.  When  an 
employee  feels  his  account  is  sufficiently 
large  to  support  him,  he  can  retire  at  any- 
time. 

Most  federal  employees  will  actually  bene- 
fit from  this  change.  Actuarial  estimates 


reveal'  that  employees  at  all  income  levels 
who  ^rk  a  full  career  (age  65  with  40  years 
of  service)  will  receive  greater  net  replace- 
ment pt  their  income  after  taxes  than  under 
the  cgrrent  system.  The  new  system  will 
provicie  workers  with  pension  portability  be- 
tween government  and  the  private  sector, 
now  nonexistent.  An  employee  may  leave 
after  five  years,  taking  accimiulated  eam- 
id  social  security  credit, 
option  heralds  a  new  flexibility  for 
employees.  Retirement  benefits  will 
:er  direct  the  decisions  of  mid-career 
who  are  considering  other  Job  op- 
lltles.  The  retirement  plan  will  contin- 
eward  full  career  federal  employees 
treeing  part-career  workers  to  move  in 
and  odt  of  private  industry. 
Additionally,  unfiuided  liabilities  and  spi- 
govemment  costs  will  t>e  problems  of 
the  past.  The  system  will  be  fully  funded. 
The  givemment's  costs  will  be  fixed.  A  sub- 
stantia cost  savings  will  be  realized  over  the 
current  system,  reducing  costs  to  the  tax- 
payer by  atwut  20  percent. 

The$e  savings  will  come  in  two  areas. 
First.  $oclal  security  coverage  precludes  the 
generation  of  windfall  benefits  to  those  who 
work  in  covered  employment  for  short 
spans.  And  second,  those  who  take  advan- 
tage of  the  current  system  by  retiring  with 
minimum  age  and  service  eligibility  will  no 
longer  receive  benefits  commensurate  with 
present  procedures. 

Ittedly,  the  concepts  contained  in  the 
somewhat  revolutionary  vis-a-vis  the 
system.  Such  retirement  plans  are 
!ly  common  in  private  industry,  how- 
ever, "the  following  describes  the  bill's  gen- 
eral provisions: 

All  federal  and  postal  workers  hired  after 
the  bin  Is  enacted  would  be  covered  by  the 
new  retirement  program. 

Current  employees  could  elect  coverage 
under  the  system. 

The  goverrunent  will  "buy"  current  retire- 
ment oredits  from  those  workers  who  elect 
coverage  in  the  new  system.  The  new 
amouiA  will  be  placed  in  the  employee's  ac- 
count In  the  new  system.  Two  options  would 
be  offered.  Current  retirement  contribu- 
tions iriU  be  matched  by  the  government 
with  the  total  increased  by  a  5  percent  in- 
terest factor  compounded  for  the  number  of 
years'  (service.  Or,  the  worker  will  be  enti- 
tled tot  the  present  value  of  his  accumulated 
benefits  adjusted  by  a  6  percent  inflation 
factorJ 

The 'first  tier  of  the  new  system  will  be 
social  security.  Federal  workers  will  pay  the 
same  aoclal  security  taxes  as  everyone  else 
and  receive  the  same  benefits.  The  govern- 
ment «rill  pay  the  employer  tax  and  its  pay- 
roll contribution  into  the  social  security 
trust  f^ind. 

The  aecond  tier  will  be  a  defined  contribu- 
tion plan.  The  government  will  contribute 
to  an  iemployee's  account  9  percent  of  the 
10.000  in  salary  (adjusted  annually) 
percent  for  every  dollar  thereafter, 
a  government  contribution  plan,  re- 
no  employee  match. 
The  [third  tier  will  be  a  voluntary  thrift 
plan,  jwith  the  worker  contributing  any 
amoui|t  he  wishes.  The  government  will 
match  100  percent  of  the  employee's  contri- 
bution up  to  3  percent  salary. 

A  worker  will  vest  in  the  new  system  after 
five  yfars  of  government  service.  This  in- 
cludes! newly-hired  employees  and  current 
workers  who  transfer  Into  the  new  program. 
After  five  years  in  government,  an  employee 
may  laave  with  the  entire  amount  in  his  re- 
tiremait    account,    including    government 
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contributions  plus  interest.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  may  elect  to  draw  an  actuarlly-ad- 
Justed  annuity  or  he  may  defer  drawing  on 
the  accoui^  until  later. 

An  entirely  new  pension  fiuid  will  be  es- 
tablished. All  government  contributions  to 
an  employee's  account  in  the  fund  will  lie 
Invested  in  special  issues  of  the  Treasury  for 
the  employee's  first  five  years  of  participa- 
tion. The  employee's  contributions  to  the 
thrift  plan  will  be  available  to  him  for  pri- 
vate sector  investment  beginning  the  second 
year.  After  an  employee's  fifth  year,  all  new 
government  contributions  will  be  available 
for  private  investment. 

A  new  si<k  leave  and  disability  system  will 
be  set  up.  £ach  worker  will  be  granted  seven 
days  of  non-accuimulating  annual  sick  leave. 
Illnesses  0r  injuries  necessiuting  longer 
leave  will  trigger  short-term  accident  and  ill- 
ness insurance.  Such  insurance  will  be  pre- 
ceded by  alshort  waiting  period  and  applica- 
tion for  such  payments  must  be  accompa- 
nied by  m^ical  documenutlon.  Depending 
on  one's  Ungth  of  service  and  duration  of 
his  absence,  an  employee  will  receive  100 
percent.  8(  percent,  or  60  percent  of  his 
gross  pay.  j 

The  unljunded  llibility  of  the  current 
system  Is  s^ortized  over  a  40-year  period  of 
payments  jfrom  the  general  treasury.  All 
agencies  will  pay  the  full  cost  of  the  em- 
ployees remaining  in  the  current  system. 

The  retirement  system  will  InevlUbly  be 
changed.  The  question  now  Is.  "Will  we  do 
something  new  in  the  future  while  living  up 
to  our  commitments  of  the  past?  "  or  "Are 
we  simply  going  to  watch  the  current 
system  be  fmasculated  year  after  year?" 
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FOURTH  SALUTE  TO 
JAM  WAR  VETERANS 

Mr.  M^IthIAS.  Mr.  President,  when 
we  broke  ground  on  the  Mall  for  the 
Vietnam  Veterans  Memorial  a  few 
months  ako,  we  brought  an  end  to  the 
long,  of^en  disheartening  struggle 
America's  Vietnam  war  veterans  have 
faced  in  i{aining  the  Nation's  attention 
for  the  hardship,  heroism,  and  sacri- 
fice they  endured. 

The  veierans  of  Vietnam,  lilce  the 
war  they  fought,  have  had  to  face 
stubborn  {resistance  nearly  every  inch 
y.  Only  now  have  we  begun 
them  as  authentic  Amerl- 
s.  Establishing  the  Vietnam 
here  in  Washington  is  their 
tone.  But  only  when  they 
take  theit*  place  next  to  the  men  and 
women  who  fought  and  served  in  all  of 
America's  wars  v/ill  they  finally 
achieve  their  rightful  place  of  honor. 

We  hav;  an  opportunity  this  Fourth 
of  July  to  help  them  take  another  step 
toward  the  realization  of  this  goal. 

I  wouldl  like  to  call  attention  to  the 
special  ceremonies  which  will  take 
place  in  tihe  city  of  Baltimore  on  July 
4.  to  honjor  the  veterans  of  the  Viet- 
nam war.  I  would  also  like  to  conimend 
these  ceremonies  to  all  Americans  as  a 
way  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hundreds  of 
thotisandt  of  our  fellow  citizens  who 
served  ot|r  country  during  the  Viet- 
nam era. 

Several 
timore.  William  Donald  Schaefer,  and 
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weeks  ago  the  mayor  of  Bal- 


members  of  the  Baltimore  business 
community  decided  to  honor  Vietnam 
war  veterans  at  a  special  ceremony 
and  festival  on  July  4.  as  part  of  the 
city's  Independence  Day  observance. 
The  celebration  is  being  cosponsored 
by  the  citizens  of  Baltimore  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Baltimore  Vietnam  Vet- 
erans Leadership  Program.  Inc.  The 
Fourth  of  July  was  chosen  because  of 
the  symbolism  of  Independence  Day 
and  because  on  that  patriotic  holiday 
Americans  everywhere  express  pride 
in  our  country.  Fort  Smallwood,  a  city- 
owned  park  located  in  Anne  Arundel 
County.  Md..  on  the  Chesapeake  Bay 
was  chosen  as  the  site  for  the  festival 
because  it  is  a  natural  picnic  area,  has 
space  and  facilities  for  a  festival,  and 
can  accommodate  a  large  crowd.  More- 
over, it  honors  a  great  American,  the 
Maryland  Revolutionary  War  hero. 
Gen.  William  Smallwood. 

While  the  salute  primarily  recog- 
nizes and  honors  Vietnam  veterans,  it 
is  not  only  for  veterans,  but  for  all 
members  of  the  community  who  wish 
to  recognize  and  share  in  pride  of  serv- 
ice to  our  country.  The  festival  will  in- 
clude events  ranging  from  a  parade 
and  family  games  and  performances 
by  numerous  bands  and  stage  groups 
to  brief  military  honors  recognizing 
the  1.178  servicemen  from  Maryland— 
410  of  them  from  Baltimore— who 
gave  their  lives  in  Vietnam. 

Both  private  businesses  and  individ- 
uals have  donated  time,  money,  and 
facilities  in  a  communitywide  effort  to 
make  the  salute  a  success.  Numerous 
veterans  organizations  have  also 
joined  this  unprecedented  effort  on 
behalf  of  our  Vietnam  veterans. 

The  time  is  now  right  for  this  salute. 
Most  Vietnam  veterans  have  long  held 
a  real  sense  of  pride  in  the  service 
they  performed  in  a  difficult  time  in 
our  history.  However,  they  have  not 
had  an  opportunity  to  express  their 
pride,  nor  has  it  been  a  subject  of  sig- 
nificant media  attention.  It  has  taken 
us  10  to  15  years  to  separate  the  con- 
cepts of  a  bitter,  unpopular,  and  divi- 
sive war  from  our  thoughts  about  the 
Americans  who  fought  in  that  war. 

The  Maryland  salute  makes  no  polit- 
ical statement  about  the  war.  Instead, 
it  recognizes  that  we  must  separate 
our  individual  thoughts  about  the  pros 
and  cons  of  that  war  from  our  recogni- 
tion of  the  service  and  sacrifice  made 
by  the  young  men  and  women  who 
fought  or  served  during  the  Vietnam 
war. 

As  far  as  I  know,  the  salute  in  Balti- 
more is  unique.  I  believe  it  can  provide 
an  inspiration  for  all  Americans  to 
help  heal  the  wounds  remaining  from 
Vietnam  and  to  honor  a  generation  of 
brave  Americans  on  our  national  Inde- 
pendence Day  in  the  years  ahead. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR  THE 
TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning 
business  be  extended  to  not  past  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  under  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  as  heretofore  or- 
dered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
LuGAR).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Will  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  interject  for  a  moment? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Certainly. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  time  for 
morning  business  be  extended  not  past 
2:15  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Missouri  is  recog- 
nized. 


Second,  although  this  case  involves 
industrial  espionage— a  criminal  of- 
fense rather  than  a  political  or  trade 
issue  per  se— it  is  obvious  that  many 
American  companies  remain  extreme- 
ly competitive,  particularly  in  the 
areas  such  as  computers  and  other 
high-technology  products. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  more  evident 
than  ever  that  we  must,  as  a  Govern- 
ment, do  all  that  we  can  to  obtain  the 
elimination  of  foreign  barriers  that 
unfairly  restrict  competitive  U.S.  ex- 
ports and  investment. 


THE  HITACHI-MITSUBISHI  CASE 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  express  my  outrage  about  al- 
leged attempts  by  employees  of  cer- 
tain Japanese  high-technology  firms 
to  obtain  proprietary  information  and 
data  belonging  to  IBM.  IBM  is  the 
world  leader  in  computers  and  other 
high-technology  products,  and  while  I 
applaud  competition  I  deplore  theft 
as  a  means  to  enhance  competitive- 
ness. 

What  makes  the  recent  case  all  the 
more  deplorable  is  the  fact  that  the 
Japanese  firms  involved  are  them- 
selves highly  respected— class  competi- 
tors in  a  highly  competitive  industry. 
As  the  U.S.-trade  deficit  with  Japan  in 
high-technology  products  would  indi- 
cate, these  companies  have  no  need  to 
resort  to  underhanded  methods  of 
gaining  a  competitive  edge. 

As  details  of  the  Hitachi-Mitsubishi 
case  become  public,  the  extent  of  the 
criminal  act  will  become  clear.  Cer- 
tainly, there  will  be  questions  raised 
about  the  adequacy  of  our  ability  and 
the  ability  of  our  companies  to  safe- 
guard industrial  secrets— whether 
from  economic  competitors  or  from 
nations  who  wish  us  ill.  At  this  junc- 
ture, however,  two  things  are  clear: 

First,  it  is  imperative  that  the  U.S. 
Government  pursue  this  case  vigorous- 
ly and  to  the  limit  of  the  law.  Such  de- 
plorable criminal  activities  and  their 
perpetrators  must  be  brought  to  jus- 
tice. 


ANNE  WORSHAM  RICHARDSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
one  of  the  world's  famous  painters  of 
birds  and  animals  is  Anne  Worsham 
Richardson  of  Charleston.  S.C.  She  is 
recognized  as  a  truly  great  artist  and 
her  works  have  been  exhibited  in  cen- 
ters of  art  throughout  this  country 
and  Europe. 

In  addition  to  her  talents  with  color 
and  the  esthetic  forms  of  life  in 
nature,  Anne  Worsham  Richardson  is 
also  a  person  of  charm  and  distinction. 
She  enjoys  not  only  the  recognition  of 
the  art  community,  at  large,  but  is 
highly  honored  in  her  own  home- 
town. 

She  is— quite  aside  from  her  painting 
skills— a  naturalist  who  understands 
and  loves  the  birds  and  animals  which 
she  paints.  From  the  Birds  I  View  Gal- 
lery which  she  and  her  husband.  John 
Peter  Paszek.  operate  together,  she 
carries  on  her  work  and  maintains  her 
wide  contacts  in  the  community. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  May/June 
issue  of  PortSouth.  the  magazine  of 
coastal  South  Carolina  and  Georgia, 
an  excellent  article  by  Melanie  Cause 
Harris  was  written  at>out  this  distin- 
guished lady,  entitled  "Profile:  Anne 
Worsham  Richardson.  Every  Day  a 
Celebration."  Because  this  account 
draws  such  a  clear  image  of  this  out- 
standing practitioner  of  the  arts,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  \)e  printed 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Anne  Worsham  Richardson 

every  day  a  celebration 
(By  Melanie  Cause  Harris) 

When  Anne  Worsham  Richardson  met  me 
at  the  door  of  her  home  or  the  Ashley 
River,  she  was  wearing  a  neat  red  tailored 
blazer  and  blue  skirt  with  a  feminine  blouse 
accented  by  a  gold  pin.  Her  clothes  typified 
the  unique  combination  of  maturity  and 
girlishness  that  I  was  soon  to  discover  in  her 
personality.  Dark  hair  and  a  tall  womanly 
figure  did  not  betray  her  vulnerability.  Her 
formal  living  room  was  dominated  by  blues, 
but  her  original  bird  painting  gave  it  the 
odd  blend  of  vibrancy  and  tranquility  that 
distinguished  it  from  any  room  I  have  ever 
visited.  We  sat  down  in  two  blue  and  white 
wing  chairs  beside  a  tea  table  and  talked 
about  her  l)eginnings  as  an  artist  in  Turbe- 
ville.  South  Carolina. 
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She  lived  in  the  country  with  her  parents 
and  six  brothers  and  sisters.  Not  only  could 
she  read  and  write  before  the  age  of  four, 
she  was  also  already  known  as  the  family 
artist.  In  a  third  grade  class,  her  teacher 
brought  in  pine  cones  and  tree  branches  for 
students  to  draw.  They  were  allowed  to 
study  other  pictures  but  never  to  copy;  "But 
even  in  the  third  grade  !  was  already  past 
copying  anybody  else's  picture.  That's  why  I 
don't  like  to  use  photographs  now.  I'd 
rather  use  live  animals."  She  began  portrait 
painting  at  the  age  of  twelve  when  she  was 
able  to  "get  a  likeness  of  anything  that 
blinked." 

One  of  the  problems  that  she  encountered 
as  a  portrait  artist  was  the  client  who  would 
see  one  of  her  portraits  and  say.  "I  want 
mine  painted  exactly  like  you  did  hers."  She 
told  me  a  story  about  the  last  portrait  that 
she  did: 

"The  lady  brought  a  dress  in.  She  didn't 
want  to  dress  and  sit  there  for  me.  She  was 
nervous  and  wanted  to  do  some  errands.  She 
hung  the  dress  up  on  the  screen  in  my 
studio  and  said.  'Just  paint  the  dress  on  me, 
dear.  I  have  to  go.'  That  was  the  last  com- 
mission I  took.  t>ecause  I  Just  got  exasperat- 
ed with  it  .  .  .  Another  lady  brought  hands 
that  she  cut  out  of  a  magazine  and  said, 
'Paint  these  hands  on  me.  These  are  the 
hands  I  want.  Don't  paint  my  hands'.  .  .  I 
was  young  ...  I  wasn't  strong  enough  to 
tell  them,  well  I'm  not  going  to  do  it  that 
way." 

Maybe  this  lack  of  spontaneity  in  people 
is  what  makes  animals  and  birds  so  facinat- 
Ing  to  Ms.  Richardson.  As  she  explains, 
"The  vitality  of  birds  is  so  striking  and  so 
fantastic.  They  are  about  the  most  alive 
things  I  know,  t>ecause  they  move  so  fast 
and  have  so  much  beauty.  If  you  put  them 
down  on  paper,  you  try  to  get  some  of  that 
vitality  across  to  the  viewer,  and  that  way  I 
hope  that  I  can  excite  them  a  little  bit 
about  living,  too." 

As  we  talked  about  her  love  for  the  coun- 
try, birds,  and  animals,  she  became  interest- 
ed in  showing  me  her  bird  sanctuary.  When 
She  took  me  to  the  glass  door  of  her  studio 
and  asked  me  if  I  could  see  any  animals,  I 
almost  said,  "No."  before  I  noticed  the 
young  deer  who  was  camouflaged  by  the 
marsh  grass  at  the  edge  of  the  fenced  in 
back  yard.  She  identified  him  as  Fawnzie  II, 
the  second  deer  she  and  her  husband  have 
raised.  In  a  month  Fawnzie  will  be  g  'ng  to 
live  at  the  Brookgreen  Gardens  Deer  Park. 
Until  that  time  he  will  sleep  on  the  kitchen 
floor  at  night,  and  be  studied  and  pampered 
by  the  artist  and  her  husband,  John  Peter, 
in  the  daytime.  She  has  already  begun  a 
painting  of  Fawnzie,  who  is  fascinated  with 
his  reflection  on  the  sketch  pad.  Later  in 
the  afternoon,  as  I  watched  Fawnzie  recline 
on  the  kitchen  floor,  she  explained:  "You 
always  know  that  you  have  a  very  wild  crea- 
ture in  the  house  and  you  can't  provoke  it 
in  any  way  that  would  arouse  that  wild- 
ness." 

After  seeing  Fawnzie.  we  visited  the  bird 
hospital  where  I  saw  several  birds  missing  at 
least  one  wing  who  would  live  out  their  lives 
here  protected  and  fed.  Most  of  the  birds 
serve  as  models  for  Ms.  Richardson's  paint- 
ings. 

There  were  other  birds  including  a  great 
homed  owl  which  she  nursed  back  to  health 
after  he  was  hit  by  a  car.  She  has  tried  to 
set  him  free,  but  he  refuses  to  leave.  In  an- 
other wing  of  the  screened-in  bird  hospital, 
there  were  many  blue  Jays,  the  most  inter- 
esting of  which  was  able  to  talk,  "Come  on, 
Chi,  Chi. "  Ms.  Richardson  chirped.   "Come 
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on,"  th !  bird  repeated.  Like  the  great  owl, 
she  haj  given  Chi  Chi  a  clean  bill  of  health 
and  sen  t  him  on  his  way,  but  he  always  re- 
turns 10  his  home  on  the  marsh. 

As  wt  walked  back  into  the  house,  the 
phone  began  to  ring.  Someone  was  calling  to 
see  if  1  Is.  Richardson  would  be  willing  to 
help  ca:ch  a  Muscovy  duck  that  was  mess- 
ing up  k  patio.  She  patiently  explained  the 
l>est  wi  y  to  catch  a  duck  and  offered  to 
come  ai  d  get  the  bird  when  it  was  captured. 
The  ph  >ne  rang  frequently  during  my  visit. 
I  was  SI  irprised  that  she  received  these  calls 
regular  y,  but  more  surprised  at  her  reac- 
tion to  Lhem.  She  smiled,  "I  was  the  middle 
of  seven  children,  remember.  Interruptions 
don"  b4  ither  me." 

I  expected  someone  with  so  much  talent 
to  guar  ]  her  time,  but  Ms.  Richardson  is  a 
complefe  person  who  sees  time  spent  lectur- 
ing, adviising  others  about  caring  for  wound- 
ed creatures,  dancing,  and  entertaining  as 
time  well  spent.  She  and  John  try  to  see 
someone  each  day  at  teatime.  "Having 
guests  B  our  hobby."  she  announced  with 
pleasure.  When  John  invites  twenty-two 
people  lover  for  dinner  and  tells  her  the 
night  twfore,  she  is  not  shaken.  John  discov- 
ered that  the  officers  of  some  NATO  ships 
were  if  town  and  had  not  visited  any 
Charleston  homes  before  they  were  to  leave 
the  following  weekend,  so  he  invited  the 
captain|of  every  ship  to  dinner  for  the  next 
evening^  Then  Ms.  Richardson  invited  other 
guests  Who  had  visited  the  countries  each 
ship  rei)resented.  "To  bring  them  all  togeth- 
er," eadh  foreign  guest  was  asked  to  sing  a 
folk  sohg  from  his  country.  This  worked 
beautifully  until  John  had  to  gently  re- 
strain t  German  captain  from  singing  all 
twenty-^wo  verses  of  a  lusty  lay. 

If  the  humble  are  blessed,  then  one  can 
underst|uid  why  the  events  in  Ms.  Richard- 
son's Itte  have  been  "magical."  She  is  a 
charming  combination  of  confidence  and 
humility.  The  numerous  awards  presented 
to  her  tnd  the  attention  she  has  been  given 
have  ndt  tainted  her.  When  I  accused  her  of 
humility,  she  denied  it  saying  that  she  knew 
her  capabilities.  Yet  she  has  a  sense  of 
wonder  at  the  response  people  have  had  to 
her  and  her  work. 

She  nelished  an  invitation  to  exhibit  her 
paintings  in  the  German  castle  of  Prince 
Ferdinand,  became  friends  with  the  prince 
and  ha«  since  entertained  him  in  her  home. 
While  ih  Germany  she  was  treated  as  if  she 
were  royalty  and  introduced  as  the  Queen 
of  Am«-ican  Bird  Painting.  When  the  sug- 
gestion' was  made  to  her  that  royalty  may 
not  accept  a  commoner,  she  answered.  "I'm 
not  a :  commoner!  I  am  an  American." 
ThougH  she  recognizes  that  she  has  t>een 
treated  very  well  in  America,  she  acknowl- 
edges that  artists  are  shown  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  jespect  in  Europe. 

In  1^5  she  was  the  guest  of  President 
Ford  \ri  the  Oval  Office,  but  she  was  equally 
enthusiastic  about  having  been  honored  in 
the  sniall  town  of  T^rl>eville  with  Anne 
Worshim  Richardson  Day.  With  childlike 
Joy  ani  appreciation,  she  remembers  how 
the  entire  Manning  Police  Department  es- 
corted her  at>out  town.  This  capability  of  re- 
maining girlish  and  innocent  after  t)eing  en- 
tertained by  presidents  and  princes  makes 
her  lif^  seem  enchanted. 

In  1969  she  was  invited  by  NASA  to  repre- 
sent Sbuth  Carolina  at  the  launch  of  Apollo 
II.  At  4  luncheon  at  Cape  Kennedy,  she  was 
seated  ^ext  to  the  director  of  the  California 
State  Museum  in  Los  Angeles.  That  meeting 
resulted  in  two  large  and  successful  exhibits 
for  MS|  Richardson  and  in  another  meeting 


that  changdd  her  life.  While  in  California, 
she  asked  f^r  a  field  guide  to  escort  her  on 
an  expedition  and  was  told  to  "be  in  the 
coffee  shop  lin  the  morning  with  your  boots 
and  binoculkrs."  She  was  a  little  apprehen- 
sive that  her  guide  might  be  one  of  the  nat- 
uralists froin  the  museum  "with  a  matte 
beard  who  had  not  changed  his  clothes  in 
two  weeks.'lshe  laughed.  "Some  of  the  nat- 
uralists wene  very  natural,  too  natural.  It 
turned  out  to  be  a  very  shiny-faced  fellow 
with  a  foreign  accent.  Johannes  Peter 
Paszek.  He  jwas  such  a  good  field  guide.  I 
married  hinj  two  years  later. "  Now  they  live 
each  day  together  to  the  fullest.  They  en- 
tertain, she  paints,  and  he  frames  her  work. 
Together  thiey  operate  the  Birds  I  View  Gal- 
lery on  Chi^rch  Street  where  her  paintings 
are  always  c^  display. 

From  andther  important  person  in  her 
life— her  aunt  Jean  Chandler  who  is  92— she 
learned  something  about  living  in  the 
present. 

"My  aunt  and  I  both  know  how  to  live 
every  day  with  a  little  ceremony.  If  you 
don't  have!  a  ceremony  for  every  day. 
Where's  the  day  going  to  get 
celebrated  ...  I  always  live  in  the 
moment  ■  •  |  I  always  try  to  appreciate  ev- 
erything arbund  me.  I  know  people  who 
daydreamed  and  wished  for.  would  live  all 
year  for  a  thp  they  were  going  to  have  and 
not  live  th«  time  everyday.  I  try  to  live  ev- 
eryday. I  dq  something  that  I  like  to  do  ev- 
eryday, fill  ifi  the  spaces  of  my  soul  so  that  I 
can  give  outi  to  other  people." 

We  have  all  seen  those  who  have  sub- 
stance witheut  any  style,  and  those  who  are 
all  style  widhout  any  sul>stance.  Anne  Wor- 
sham  Richardson  combines  talent  creativi- 
ty, and  sensitivity  with  style  or.  as  she  calls 
it,  "ceremony."  I  knew  as  we  finished  our 
teatime  together  that.  I  had  been  a  part  of 
that  day's  ceremony,  entertained  with  the 
same  gracej  with  which  she  entertained 
princes. 
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PRESIDENT  COMMENDED  FOR 
HIS  LEADERSHIP  IN  ESTAB- 
USHINp  A  VIABLE  EMERGEN- 
CY PREPAREDNESS  AND  CIVIL 
DEFENSE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  to  share  with  my  colleagues  a  con- 
current resolution,  H.  3929  enacted  by 
the  General  Assembly  of  South  Caroli- 
na. This  resolution  commends  Presi- 
dent Reatan  for  the  initiative  he  has 
taken  in  i>resenting  to  Congress  a  7- 
for  emergency  preparedness 
defense  programs.  In  addi- 
tion, the  concurrent  resolution  of  the 
South  Cirolina  General  Assembly 
urges  Corgress  to  support  the  Presi- 
dent's program  and  to  direct  that  this 
program  fnove  forward  as  quickly  as 
possible. 

I  join  tJhe  South  Carolina  Legisla- 
ture in  commending  the  President  for 
his  thoroi  igh  plan,  and  in  urging  Con- 
gress to  support  it.  With  this  plan,  our 
country  will  have  for  the  first  time  a 
cohesive  effort  to  redress  the  short- 
falls of  c  vil  defense,  and  emergency 
prepardnc  ss. 


year  plan 
and  civil 


I  want 


his  7-yeai 


to  take  this  opportunity  to 


remind  my  colleagues  that  as  part  of 


plan  for  civil  defense,  the 


President  requested  the  authorization 
for  $252.34  milllion  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  As  you  all  know,  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Committee  decided  to 
hold  civil  defense  spending  growth 
down  to  the  5-percent  level,  and  ap- 
proved a  spending  level  of  only  $144.53 
million  for  the  coming  fiscal  year.  The 
House  Armed  Services  Committee,  on 
the  other  hand,  decided  to  fully  ap- 
prove the  President's  request. 

Therefore  the  Senate  will  have  an- 
other opportunity  in  the  near  future 
to  help  the  President  redress  this 
shortfall  when  this  matter  is  taken  up 
in  conference.  There,  I  intend  to  work 
to  insure  that  the  House-Senate  com- 
promise will  constitute  significant 
movement  in  that  direction.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  Join  me  in  this  effort  to  sup- 
port the  President's  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  share  with 
the  Senate  the  concurrent  resolution 
of  the  South  Carolina  Legislature,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  on  behalf  of 
Senator  Hollincs  and  myself  that  the 
resolution  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  Coif  cuKREirr  Resolution 

Whereas,  United  SUtes  Public  Law  920,  as 
amended,  and  Presidential  Directive  41,  ex- 
press the  intent  of  this  nation's  leadership 
to  save  lives  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  dis- 
asters or  emergencies,  natural  or  man-made, 
including  acts  of  war.  by  comprehensive 
emergency  management:  and 

Whereas,  the  President  has  presented  to 
the  Congress  a  seven  year  plan  to  initiate  a 
viable  emergency  preparedness  program: 
and 

Whereas,  both  peacetime  and  wartime 
emergency  operations  concepts  for  response 
and  recovery  are  reflected  in  the  plan, 
thereby  establishing  a  dual  use  system  to 
benefit  all  citizens  who  must  cope  with 
these  multiple  and  complex  human  prob- 
lems: and 

Whereas,  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  shares  in  the  responsibility  to  protect 
the  public  from  all  hazards,  both  today  and 
in  the  future.  Now.  therefore. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, the  Senate  concurring: 

That  the  General  Assembly  of  South 
Carolina  hereby  commends  the  President  of 
the  United  States  for  his  leadership  in  this 
vital  effort  and  for  his  proposal  to  increase 
the  level  of  funding  commitment  so  as  to 
fully  implement  the  program  in  a  credible 
and  timely  fashion. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  Congress  is  me- 
morialized to  support  the  President's  seven 
year  plan,  fund  his  request  as  submitted, 
and  direct  this  program  to  move  forward  as 
quickly  as  possible  so  that  the  United  States 
may  progress  toward  a  truly  effective  com- 
prehensive emergency  management  pro- 
gram. 

Be  it  further  resolved  that  copies  of  this 
resolution  be  forwarded  to  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  to  each  meml>er  of  the 
South  Carolina  Congressional  Delegation, 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


WASHINGTON  COMMISSION  FOR 
THE  HUMANITIES 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Washington  is  fortunate  in 
having  a  community  of  individuals 
who  are  dedicated  to  the  preservation 
and  continuation  of  the  arts  and  hu- 
mantities  in  the  State.  These  individ- 
uals, through  the  Washington  Com- 
mission for  the  Humanities,  have 
sponsored  and  encouraged  programs  in 
the  humanities  which  reached  more 
than  338,000  people  in  person,  and 
over  7  million  people  on  radio,  televi- 
sion and  via  the  news  media.  The  indi- 
viduals who  work  in  the  humanities, 
and  the  millions  of  people  whose  lives 
are  touched,  however  briefly,  by  their 
work,  can  testify  to  the  value  of  these 
programs  in  enhancing  people's  under- 
standing of  themselves,  of  the  issues 
which  are  important  in  their  lives,  and 
of  past  peoples  and  cultures. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Washington  Commission 
for  the  Humanities,  and  I  invite  my 
colleagues  to  Join  me  in  saluting  those 
individuals  who  have  worked  so  hard 
on  the  many  projects  which  the  com- 
mission sponsored  this  year. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  excerpt  from  the  commis- 
sion's annual  report,  which  more  fully 
illustrates  the  range  of  its  work  in 
Washington  State,  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
cerpt was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows 

In  America  today,  are  we  in  danger  of  suc- 
cumbing to  similar  isolation?  Educational 
horizons  are  narrowing  as  more  and  more 
young  people  seek  training  for  specific 
trades  and  professions.  Life  is  so  complex, 
work  and  family  so  exhausting,  that  it  is 
hard  enough  to  keep  up  with  one's  own 
world:  there  is  little  time  or  space  to  under- 
stand what  people  are  thinking  and  why 
they  live  the  way  they  live  in  other  soci- 
eties. 

If  we  cannot  get  to  know  our  own  neigh- 
bors, how  can  we  hope  to  understand  and 
appreciate  the  world  of  our  ancestors,  of  the 
fathers  and  mothers  of  this  country?  Prime- 
time  television  promotes  the  exploits  of  fan- 
tasy characters  dreamed  up  by  TV  program- 
mers who  are  racing  to  succeed  in  the  rat- 
ings war.  With  these  one-dimensional 
images  flashing  t>efore  us.  it  is  hard  to  make 
the  effort  to  understand  complex  figures 
and  issues  suggested  by  novelists,  poets,  phi- 
losophers, or  historians.  Even  television 
news  collapses  reiolutions.  disasters,  eco- 
nomic recessions,  and  wars  into  three- 
minute  "action  stories." 

At  the  Washington  Commission  for  the 
Humanities,  we  believe  that  it  is  important. 


in  fact  necessary,  for  people  in  this  country 
to  open  their  minds  and  look  beyond  their 
own  personal  experiences  to  the  rest  of  the 
world,  past  and  present.  In  order  to  broaden 
our  sense  of  who  and  what  we  are.  we  must 
learn  more  alMut  human  thought  and  cul- 
ture. Whether  we  learn  through  the  study 
of  history,  or  through  the  study  of  other 
traditions,  or  through  reading  novels  and 
poetry,  we  learn  how  to  function  by  looking 
at  others.  We  learn  political  and  social  prin- 
ciples which  we  can  then  choose  to  apply 
(or  reject)  in  our  own  lives. 

•  ••  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  Washington 
Conunission  for  the  Humanities  to  foster 
public  use  and  understanding  of  the  human- 
ities through  a  series  of  programs  that  t>ene- 
fit  the  people  of  Washington  State. 

Congress  has  defined  the  humanities  as 
the  study  of  certain  fields  of  knowledge. 
These  fields  include  "languages,  both 
modem  and  classical:  linguistics:  literature: 
history:  jurisprudence:  philosophy:  archeol- 
ogy; comparative  religion:  ethics:  the  histo- 
ry, criticism,  and  theory  of  the  arts:  and 
[some]  aspects  of  the  social  sciences  •  •  •. " 

Organized  in  1973.  the  Washington  Com- 
mission for  the  Humanities  is  a  private,  non- 
profit corporation  funded  by  the  National 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  by  pri- 
vate contributors.  To  achieve  its  purpose, 
the  Commission  makes  grants  to  non-profit 
groups  for  public  programs  in  the  human- 
ities: the  Commission  also  directs  its  own 
public  activities  in  the  humanities. 

The  range  of  projects  funded  by  the 
Washington  Commission  for  the  Human- 
ities in  1981  was  far-reaching:  Thurston 
County  sponsored  a  forum  about  aging.  The 
Seattle  Art  Museum  offered  an  exhibit,  lec- 
tures, and  films  on  Hindu  religion  and  art. 
The  Watcom  County  Library  in  Bellingham 
discussed  with  its  users  the  role  of  the  li- 
brary in  making  the  humanities  available  to 
the  public.  Several  projects  focused  on  liter- 
ature: Western  Washington  University  used 
a  mini-grant  to  offer  a  telecourse  on  Wash- 
ington folklore:  The  Consenatory  Theatre 
Company  produced  a  series  on  theatrical  lit- 
erature from  the  1930's  followed  by  panel 
discussions  atwut  the  social,  political,  and 
economic  times  of  the  1930's  compared  to 
the  conditions  in  1981.  Washington  State 
University  developed  a  readers'  theatre  pro- 
duction ijased  on  letterj.  diaries,  and  oral 
histories  of  Extern  Washington  women. 
The  Yakima  Valley  Museum  and  Historical 
Association  sponsored  a  film  which  could 
only  be  produced  in  Yakima:  a  local  look  at 
the  late  Supreme  Court  Justice  William  O. 
Douglas,  contrasting  some  of  his  major  judi- 
cial decisions  with  the  attitudes  of  the  com- 
munity in  which  he  grew  up. 


Those  various  activities  *  *  *  all  offer 
members  of  the  public  opportunities  to 
learn  atwut  worlds  outside  their  own. 

Mr.  GORTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gorton).  Without  objection,  it  is^  so 
ordered. 
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Mr.  BAKEIR.  Mr.  President,  in  a  few 
moments  I  will  proix>iind  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  with  respect  to 
proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the 
urgent  supplemental  appropriations 
bill. 

Before  I  do  so.  may  I  say  that  I  had 
announced  earlier  that  I  had  hoped  to 
go  to  the  reclamation  bill  today. 
Indeed,  an  effort  had  been  made  earli- 
er during  this  day  to  arrive  at  a  plan 
for  debate  either  on  that  measure  or 
on  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  that  measure,  as  the  case 
might  be. 

But.  in  the  course  of  time,  it  ap- 
peared likely  that  some  sort  of 
arrangement  could  be  worked  out  that 
would  deal  not  only  with  the  reclama- 
tion bill,  or  at  least  scheduling  and 
perhaps  a  time  limitation  in  respect 
thereto,  but  also  to  the  sequence  for 
considering  the  urgent  supplemental 
appropriations  bill,  which  is  at  the 
desk,  and  also  the  reclamation  bill. 
That  arrangement  would  make  it  pos- 
sible to  perform  on  the  commitment  I 
have  made  a.  y  number  of  times  that 
we  should  pioceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  a  constitutional  amendment 
dealing  with  the  balanced  budget 
when  we  return  on  July  12  and  certain 
other  matters. 

So,  we  have  invested  a  good  amount 
of  time,  a  good  part  of  this  day,  in 
trying  to  work  out  that  sequence  of 
events.  I  think  it  will  probably  come 
into  being.  I  think  that  I  will  be  in  a 
position   later  today   to  propound   a 
unanimous-consent  request  which  will 
deal  not  only  with  the  urgent  supple- 
mental but  also  with  the  reclamation 
bill  and  the  constitutional  amendment 
on  the  balanced  budget  with  respect  to 
timing  and  certain  other  matters.  I  say 
that  so  Members  will  know  that  there 
have  been  active  negotiations  involv- 
ing many  Senators  over  the  period  of 
the  last  several  hours  and  that  I  am 
optimistic  that  such  an  arrangement 
will  come  about. 
(Mr.  KASTESf  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.   McCLURE.   Will   the   Senator 
yield? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Yes.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCLURE.  I  thank  him  for  his 
efforts  to  bring  the  reclamation  bill 
before  this  boay  today.  Even  had  we 
been  successful  in  getting  it  before  the 
body  today,  it  certainly  would  have 
been  my  expectation  that  we  would  set 
it  aside  so  that  we  could  move  with  re- 
spect to  the  urgent  supplemental.  I, 
too.  hope  that  we  will  achieve  the 
agreement  which  the  leader  referred 
to  with  respect  to  the  sequence  and 
time  considerations  on  that  bill  and 
hope  that  by  the  time  we  finish  the 
urgent  supplemental  today  we  will  be 
able  to  announce  that  agreement  so 
that  everyone  will  know  that. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader.  I  also  extend  my  ap- 
preciation to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 


(Mr.  $TEVENS)  who  cooperated  on  an- 
other matter  in  that  regard,  and  sever- 
al others,  too. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  ^daho.  He  has  been  most  consid- 
erate in  this  matter  of  trying  to  ar- 
rangei  a  schedule  not  only  for  this 
week  put  for  the  weeks  after  we  return 
from  the  July  4  recess. 

Sin^e  there  are  still  a  few  bases  to 
touch  on  that  generally  comprehen- 
sive wreement.  I  believe  that  it  is  in 
the  bfst  interest  of  the  Senate  that  we 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  urgent  supplemental,  which  re- 
quest|has  been  cleared  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  I  see  the 
actini  minority  leader  is  here. 


For  mn 
dminist 
transfer 
Adminlsi 
masistance' 


fitun 
Adminlstn  tlon, 


URGENT  StJPPLEMENTAL 
APPROPRIATIONS,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
before  the  Senate  H.R.  6685.  which  is 
at  the  desk,  the  urgent  supplemental 
appri^prlations  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

Thi  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  folows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6685)  an  act  maklnx  urgent 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30.  1M2.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Th*  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
oy/t,  <|bJection.  the  bill  will  be  consid- 
ered As  having  been  read  twice  and  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  its  immediate 
consijleration. 

Thf  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  1 11. 

UP  AMENOimrr  no.  1044 

(Purp38e:  Amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
sub)  Utute  to  the  urgent  supplemental  ap- 
proi  >riations  blU  to  permit  the  orderly 
com  inued  operation  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emi  nent) 
Mr    HATFIELD.   Mr.   President,   I 

send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 

ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 
Ths   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 

amei  idment  will  be  stated. 
Th  s  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 


Th( 

)rop4 

bere<l 


propiMs 


Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  HATniLD) 
an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
1044. 


For  an 


June  29,  1982 


TITLE  I 

CHAPTER  I 

DEfe>ARTMENT  OF  LABOR 

EMPLOYICK  (T  and  TRAINUfO  ASMINIBTRATIOR 
fftOOaAll  ADMINISniATIOIl 

(inANSPn  OP  ptnnni 

Additional  amount  for    "Program 

administration".  M.742.000  to  be  derived  by 

Employment  and  Training 

.  "Employment  and  training 


EMPLOTM  ZHT  STAMSAaDS  ABM IN ISTRATIOH 


SAUUUBS  AMD  KZPKNSBS 


Salaries 
$4,259,000  to  be  derived  by 
Employment  and  Training 
"Employment  and  training 


(TKAMSPKR  OP  POTtDSi 

ukUtional  amount  for 
and  expenies' 
transfer   f-om 
Administration, 
assistance' 

BOKKAU  OP  Labor  Statistics 

:SALAJIIB  AMD  KXPIlfSBS 

(TRAMSPia  OP  PUHDS) 

For  an  kukUtlonal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expemes".  $5,623,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  Employment  and  Training 
Administration.  "Employment  and  training 
asslstancef 


June  29,  1982 
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DEP/ 


For  an 
Service", 
shall  be 
trans!  tioi 
flltoted 
section 
pred( 


Mii.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing pf  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
witl 

Trie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
te  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Stiike  all  following  the  enacting  clause 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
That  the  following  sums  are  appropriated, 
out  of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  other- 
wise ,  appropriated,  to  supply  supplemental 
apprfapriations  (this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Urvnt  Supplemental  Appropriations  Act. 
lOsit)  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September 
30.  Ift82.  and  for  other  purposes,  namely: 


ITMENT  OF  HEALTH  AND 
HUMAN  SERVICES 

I  SnVICn  AOM INISTKATION 
HEALTH  SnVICBS 

I  additional  amount  for  "Health 
.080.000.  of  which  $3,500,000 
to  provide  twelve  months  of 
funding  for  those  University  Af- 
;Ultles  previously  funded  under 
(a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  or 
(r  legislation  (title  V  of  the  Social 
Security  Act  as  in  effect  prior  to  the  enact- 
ment of  Jhe  Maternal  and  Child  Health 
Services  Block  Orant).  but  for  which  termi- 
nation of  puch  funding  has  been  announced 
during  fia^  year  1982. 

ASS^AMT  SwaKTARY  POR  HOMAM 

Devklophkht  SsRvicn 

WORK  iNcnrnvss 

For  an  kdditional  amount  for  "Work  in- 
centives". |$57.«21.000. 

PARTMBfTAI.  MAMACDfXRT 
OP  THB  INSPBCTOR  ODnRAL 
(TRAMSPn  OP  PDHOS) 

From  4'oounts  appropriated  for  fiscal 
year  1982Tfor  payments  to  States  for  Medic- 
aid Praui  Control  UniU.  there  is  trans- 
ferred to  the  Office  of  Inspector  General. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services, 
for  necesi  ary  expenses.  $13,941,000. 

DEP  ARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION 

STUUEHl  LOAM  IHSURAMCS 

For  an  Additional  amount  under  title  IV. 
part  B  of  the  Higher  Education  Act. 
$1.300.00<l.000.  to  remain  available  until  ex- 


pended. 

I^ARTMnrrAL  MANAcmxirr 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  'Salaries 
and  expefises".  $5,650,000. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 
ACTION 

OPERATING  EXPENSES.  DOMESTIC  PROGRAMS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operating 
expenses]  domestic  programs",  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Domestic  Volunteer  Serv 
ice  Act  of  1973.  as  amended  (Public  Law  93- 


113,  as  amended,  42  U.S.C.  section  4951  et 
seq.).  $2,000,000. 

CORPORATION  POR  PUBUC  BROADCASTING 
PUBLIC  BROADCASTING  PUND 

For  an  additional  amount  for  payment  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting,  as 
authorized  by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  as  amended,  an  amount  which  shall  be 
available  within  limitations  specified  by  said 
Act,  for  the  fiscal  year  1984.  $24,400,000: 
Pmvided,  That  no  funds  made  available  to 
the  Corporation  for  Public  Broadcasting  by 
this  Act  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  receptions, 
parties,  and  simlliar  forms  of  entertainment 
for  Government  officials  or  employees:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  none  of  the  funds  con- 
tained in  this  paragraph  shall  be  available 
or  used  to  aid  or  support  any  program  or  ac- 
tivity excluding  from  participation  in.  deny- 
ing the  benefits  of,  or  discriminating  against 
any  person  on  the  basis  of  race,  color,  na- 
tional origin,  religion,  or  sex. 

PRESIDENT'S  COMMISSION  POR  THE  STUDY  OP 

ETHICAL  PROBLEMS  IN  MEDICINE 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $309,000. 

CHAPTER n 

DEPARTMENT  OP  HOUSING  AND 

URBAN  DEVELOPMENT 

Housing  Pr(x>rams 

ANNUAL  CONTRIBtrriONS  POR  ASSISTED  HOUSING 
(RESCISSION) 

Of   the    amount   of   authority    provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act,  1982  and 
prior  Appropriation  Acts,  $94,382,000  of  con- 
tract authority  and  $4,098,640,000  of  budget 
authority  are  rescinded:  Provided,  That  any 
balances  of  authorities  made  available  prior 
to  enactment  of  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development-Independent  Agen- 
cies Appropriation  Act.  1982,  which  are,  or 
become,  available  for  obligation  in  fiscal 
year  1982,  shall  be  added  to  and  merged 
with  the  authority  approved  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Housing  and  Urban  Development- 
Independent   Agencies   Appropriation   Act. 
1982,  and  such  merged  amounts  shall  be 
made  subject  only  to  terms  and  conditions 
of  law  applicable  to  authorizations  becom- 
ing available  in  fiscal  year  1982:  Provided 
further,  That  $190,860,000  of  contract  au- 
thority and  $4,098,685,000  of  budget  author- 
ity, shall  be  used  for  the  public  housing  pro- 
gram. Including  $18,960,000  of  contract  au- 
thority for  assistance  in  financing  the  devel- 
opment or  acquisition  cost  of  low-income 
housing  for  Indian  families,  $90,000,000  of 
contract  authority  for  modernization  of  ex- 
isting   low-Income    housing    projects,    and 
$1,263,005,000  of  budget  authority  for  new 
construction  and  substantial  rehabilitation 
as  authorized  by  section  5(c)  of  the  United 
SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1437c);  and  $870,969,000  of  contract 
authority  and  $15,228,518,000  of  budget  au- 
thority shall  be  used  for  new  construction 
and  substantial   rehabilitation   and  assist- 
ance to  existing  housing  units,  including 
amendments   for   units   reserved   in   prior 
years,  under  the  lower-income  housing  as- 
sistance program  (section  8,  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended):  Provided 
further,   That   of   the   foregoing   amounU, 
$152,715,200    of    contract    authority    and 
$3,700,000,000  of  budget  authority  shall  be 
for  projects  under  section  8.  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  the  rents 
for  which  are  approved  pursuant  to  the 


note  governing  financing  adjustments  (46 
Fed.  Reg.  51903,  October  23,  1981)  or  any 
published  amendment  thereto  or  successor 
note,  except  that  the  Secretary  shall  in- 
clude   in    the    determination    of    the    fair 
market  rental  a  debt  service  factor  reflect- 
ing the  leaser  of  (A)  14  percent  or  (BKl) 
where  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  permanent 
instrument  sold  to  finance  the  project  is  12 
percent  or  less,  such  rate  of  interest  or  (11) 
where  the  rate  of  interest  on  the  permanent 
instrument  sold  to  finance  the  project  is 
more   than    12   percent,    one-half   percent 
below  such  rate  of  Interest  but  not  leas  than 
12  percent,  and  except  that  the  Agreement 
to  Enter  into  a  Housing  Assistance  Pay- 
ments Contract  shall  not  be  required  to  in- 
clude a  provision  requiring  that  construc- 
tion must  be  in  progress  prior  to  October  1, 
1982:  Provided  further.  That  with  respect  to 
newly  constructed  and  substantially  reha- 
bilitated projects  under  section  8,  United 
States  Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended, 
during  1982.  the  Secretary  shall  not  Impose 
a  percentage  or  other  arbitrary  limitation 
on  the  cost  and  rent   increases  resulting 
from  Increased  construction  cost  in  exercis- 
ing the  authority  to  approve  cost  and  rent 
Increases  set  forth  in  section  8(1)  of  such 
Act:   Provided  further.  That  none  of  the 
merged  amounts  available  for  obligation  in 
1982  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
section  5(c)  (2)  and  (3)  and  the  fourth  sen- 
tence of  section  5(cHl)  of  the  United  SUtes 
Housing  Act  of  1937.  as  amended  (42  U.S.C. 
1437c).  and  section  213(d)  of  the  Housing 
and  Community  Development  Act  of  1974, 
as  amended  (42  UB.C.  1439):  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  funds  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  terminate  a 
reservation  of  contract  authority  for  any 
project  under  section  8  of  the  United  States 
Housing  Act  of  1937,  as  amended,  on  ac- 
count of  the  inability  of  the  developer  or 
owner  of  that  project  to  obtain  firm  fliumc- 
ing.  unless  such  termination  occurs  no  less 
than  twenty  four  months  following  the  date 
of  initial  reservation  of  contract  authority 
for  such   project:   Provided  further.  That 
$74,375,000     of     contract     authority     and 
$1,750,000,000  of  budget  authority  provided 
under  this  heading  in  the  Department  of 
Housing  and  Urban  Development-Independ- 
ent Agencies  Appropriation  Act.  1982,  shall 
not  become  available  for  obligation  until 
October  1,  1982.  and  $89,321,727  of  the  fore- 
going budget  authority  shall  be  for  the 
modernization  of  5,073  vacant  uninhabitable 
public  housing  uniU.  purs«iant  to  section  14 
of  the  United  SUtes  Housing  Act  of  1937,  as 
amended,  other  than  section  14(f)  of  such 
Act:  Provided  further.  That  to  the  extent 
that  the  amount  of  budget  authority  which 
is    recaptured    or    deobllgated.    Including 
budget  authority  internally  tran-'erred  by 
SUte  Housing  Finance  Development  agen- 
cies pursuant  to  24  C.F.R  part  883.207,  does 
not  equal  $5,000,000,000  on  June  30.  1982, 
the  amounU  deferred  in  the  immediately 
preceding  proviso  may  be  used  in  accord- 
ance with,  and  In  addition  to,  the  amounts 
provided  in  the  third  proviso  of  this  para- 
graph,   except    that    to   the   extent    such 
amounU  are  used,  an  equivalent  amount  of 
such  recaptured  or  deobllgated  contract  au- 
thority and  budget  authority,  which  become 
available  on  or  after  July  1.  1982  through 
September  30. 1982.  if  any.  shall  be  deferred 
until  October  1,  1982. 

PAYMENTS  POR  OPERATION  OP  LOW-INCOMX 
HOUSING  PROJECTS 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "PaymenU 
for  Operation  of  Low-Income  Housing 
ProJecU".  $198,000,000:  Provided,  That  of 


the  total  amount  available  in  fiscal  year 
1982  for  "PaymenU  for  Operation  of  Low- 
Income  Housing  ProJecU",  $1,215,275,400 
shall  be  made  available  pro  raU  solely  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  Performance  Funding 
System  (as  set  forth  in  24  CFJi.  part  890. 
as  of  February  8. 1982). 

RIMTSUPPLSMIIII 
•  RESCISSION  I 

The  llmiUtion  otherwise  applicable  to  the 
maximum  paymenU  that  may  be  required 
in  any  fiscal  year  by  all  contracU  entered 
into  under  section  101  of  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Act  of  1965  (12  U.S.C. 
17018),  is  further  reduced  in  fiscal  year  1982 
by  not  more  than  $3,340,000  in  uncommit- 
ted balances  of  authorizations  provided  for 
this  purpose  in  appropriation  AcU. 

INDEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

Environmental  Protection  Agency 

construction  grants 

For  necessary  expenses  to  carry  out  title 
II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Control 
Act,  as  amended,  other  than  sections 
201(m),  205(k).  except  that  for  the  project 
authorized  by  said  section  the  Administra- 
tor shall  aUoeate  to  the  SUte  of  New  York 
an  amount  equal  to  one-third  of  the  total 
cost  from  the  amount  made  available  under 
this  paragraph  to  the  SUte  of  New  York, 
one-third  from  the  amount  made  available 
to  the  SUte  of  New  Jersey,  and  one-third 
from  the  amounU  made  available  to  the  re- 
maining SUtes.  206.  208.  and  209, 
$2,400,000,000.  including  granU  for  biologi- 
cal treatment  facilities  to  repair  or  replace 
small  community  systems  but  not  to  exceed 
three  systems  suffering  operational  prob- 
lems ouUlde  the  warranty  period  where  the 
existing  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
plaiuied  systems  have  proven  to  be  inoper- 
able by  the  local  municipalities,  where  de- 
termined to  be  necessary,  to  remain  avail- 
able until  expended:  Provided,  That  of  such 
amount,  $3,965,426  in  additional  funds  (the 
amount  which  was  withheld  from  the  SUte 
of  Kansas  by  reason  of  an  accounting  error 
by  the  Federal  Government)  shall  be  made 
available  to  the  SUte  of  Kansas:  Provided 
further.  That  nothing  herein  shall  prohibit 
any  project  specified  in  section  201(m)  from 
receiving  a  grant  under  section  201(g).  in 
compliance  with  all  relevant  procedures 
under  title  II  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollu- 
tion Control  Act.  as  amended,  and  paid  from 
funds  allotted  to  the  SUte  by  section  205 
and  appropriated  by  this  Act:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  the  Administrator,  upon  applica- 
tion by  the  Governor  of  the  SUte  of  Ohio. 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committees  on  Ap- 
propriations, shall  before  October  1.  1982. 
commit  existing  unobligated  funds  from  the 
SUte's  Wastewater  Construction  Grant  al- 
lotmenu  to  fund  the  Solid  Waste  Energy  fa- 
cility in  Akron.  Ohio. 

HAZARDOUS  SUBSTANCES  RESPONSE  TRUST  PUND 

Of  the  funds  appropriated  under  this 
head  In  the  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development-Independent  Agencies 
Appropriation  Act.  1982.  $5,000,000  shall  be 
made  available  to  the  Department  of  Health 
and  Human  Services,  upon  enactment  and 
up  to  an  additional  $2,000,000  may  be  made 
available  by  the  Administrator  to  the  De- 
partment for  the  performance  of  specific  ac- 
tivities in  accordance  wit)"  section  lll.c)(4) 
of  Public  Law  96-510.  the  Comprehensive 
Environmental  Response,  Compensation, 
and  Liability  Act  of  1980.  Management  of 
all  funds  made  available  to  the  Department 
shall  be  consistent  with  the  responsibilities 
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of  the  trustee  of  the  fund,  u  outlined  in 
aecUon  223(b)  of  the  Act. 

National  AnoMAuncs  Am  Space 
Admihistkation 
rkskarch  and  devklophxnt 
Notwithstanding  mny  other  provision  of 
this  or  any  other  Act.  of  the  funds  appropri- 
ated under  the  heading.  "National  Aeronau- 
tics  and   Space   Administration.    Research 
and  development"  in  Public  Law  97-101,  not 
len  than  the  amounts  hereinafter  set  forth 
■hall  be  nuule  available  for  the  purposes 
specified:  $31,300,000  for  expendable  laiuich 
vehicles;  $333,500,000  for  physics  and  as- 
tronomy (including  $40,000,000  for  Shuttle- 
^)acelab  payloads):  $205,000,000  for  plane- 
tary exploration  (including  $1,700,000  for 
the  mid-level  facUlty  in  Hawaii):  $39,500,000 
for  life  sciences:  $328,300,000  for  space  ap- 
plications   (including    $2,300,000    for    the 
search  and  rescue  program.  $5,000,000  for 
technology  transfer,  $6,000,000  for  upper  at- 
mospheric  research  satellite   experiments. 
$16,200,000  for  Shuttle-Spacelab  payloads. 
and  $15,400,000  for  a  30/30  gigahertz  test 
satellite):  $8.000.000- for  technology  utiliza- 
tion: $264,800,000  for  aeronautical  research 
and  technology:  $111,000,000  for  space  re- 
search and  technology:  and  $402,100,000  for 
tracking   and   data   acquisition:   ProviiUd, 
That  of  the  funds  available  for  the  Space 
Shuttle,  including  space  flight  operations, 
not  less  than  $80,000,000  shall   be  made 
available  for  design,  development  and  pro- 
curement of  liquid  hydrogen-liquid  oxygen 
(Centaur)  upper  stages  for  use  in  launching 
the  Galileo  and  Solar  Polar  spacecraft  in 
1986:  Provided  further.  That  no  funds  may 
be  obligated  for  other  upper  stages,  includ- 
ing kick  stages,  for  the  OalUeo  and  Solar 
Polar  spacecraft  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  except  for  work  performed  prior  to  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act.  together  with  li- 
ability for  termination:  Provided  further. 
That  no  funds  appropriated  in  this  or  any 
other  Act  may  be  obligated  for  a  Solar  Max- 
imum repair/retrieval  mission  until  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Air  Force  enters  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Administrator  to  reimburse 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration 50  per  centum  of  the  costs  of  such 
mission  (exclusive  of  the  costs  attributable 
solely  to  equipment  for  the  Solar  Maximtmi 
spacecraft   and   to   equipment   capable   of 
reuse):  Provided  further.  That  upon  request 
by  the  Administrator  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  and  ap- 
proval by  the  Committees  on  Appropria- 
tions not  to  exceed  $50,000,000  from  the  un- 
obligated balances  of  funds  appropriated 
under  the  heading  "National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  Construction  of 
facilities"   or   "National   Aeronautics   and 
Space  Administration.  Research  and  pro- 
gram management"  in  Public  Law  97-101 
and  Public  Law  96-536  shall  be  available  for 
the  Space  Shuttle.  Including  space  flight  op- 
erations: Provided  further.  That  the  Admin- 
istrator makes  sufficient  funds  available  to 
assure  that  a  second  Space  Shuttle  launch 
pad  at  the  Kennedy  Space  Center.  Florida. 
Is  operational  by  January  1. 1986. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  PROVISION 
Limitations  in  section  501(40)  of  title  V  of 
the  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  De- 
velopment-Independent Agencies  Appro- 
priation Act.  1982.  are  amended  as  follows: 
The  limitations  on  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Legislation  and  Con- 
gressional Relations  are  Increased  from  26 
full-time  permanent  positions  and  27  staff 
years  to  31  full-time  permanent  positions 


and  33  5  staff  years,  the  limitation  on  the 
Nation  J  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion's ( Iff  ice  of  the  Comptroller  is  increased 
from  UO  full-time  permanent  positions  to 
161  full-time  permanent  positions,  the  limi- 
tation on  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  Office  of  External 
Relatiosu  is  increased  from  130  full-time 
permanent  positions  to  125  full-time  perma- 
nent positions,  excluding  those  positions  al- 
locate for  Technology  Utilization  activities, 
and  the  limiution  on  the  Veterans  Adminis- 
tration's Office  of  Planning  and  Program 
Evaluation  is  Increased  from  $1,500,000  to 
$2.300.$00. 


1 M  of  the  Rock  Island  RaUroad 
uid  Employee  Assistance  Act  is 


Section 
Transition 
amended— 

(1)  In  subjection  (a>— 

(A)  by  sulking  out  "the  Rock  Island  Rail- 
road" the  fvst  place  it  appears  and  inserting 
in  lieu  the^f  "any  railroad  subject  to  sec- 
tion 77  of  <  he  Bankruptcy  Act.  or  subchap- 
ter IV  of  chapter  11  of  title  11.  United 
States  Code,  which  has  ceased  to  provide 
passenger  c  smmuter  service  over  any  line  of 
theraUroat 


CHAPTER  III 

DEPil^TMENT  OF  TRANSPORTATION 

Coast  Gdaxo 

opkkatinc  kzpknsis 

For  in  additional  amount  for  "Operating 

expenses".  $17,500,000.  to  remain  available 

until  expended. 

FgDERAL  Highway  Administkatioh 

rXDERAL-AID  KICMWAT  PROGRAM 

Sectk>n  3(a)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  oC  1981  is  amended  by  striking  the 
period  at  the  end  of  the  first  sentence  and 
by  inserting  the  followinr  "plus,  an  addi- 
tional amount  not  to  exceed  $19,000,000  in 
obligation  authority  to  carry  out  section 
310(d)<  3)  of  Public  Law  97-102". 

Ni  TIONAL  SCBNIC  AND  RSCRBATIONAL 

HiGRWAT 

(UQO  [DATIOH  OP  CONTRACT  AOTMORIZATIONI 

Any  unounts  previously  authorized  to  be 
derives  from  the  Highway  Trust  Fund  for 
payment  of  obligations  In  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  148  are  to  be  trans- 
ferred lo  and  administered  under  the  appro- 
priatioki  "Federal-aid  highways". 

FgDDtAL  RAIUOAO  ADIIINISTIIATION 

GRANT^  TO  TRR  NATIONAL  RAILROAD  PASSSNOIR 
CORPORATION 

SectI  Dn  303(d)  of  the  Rail  Passenger  Serv- 
ice Act.  45  U.8.C.  543(d).  te  amended  by 
changi  ng  the  period  at  the  end  thereof  to  a 
semlcc  Ion  and  adding  the  followinr  "except 
that  tie  holding  of  securities  Issued  by  a 
raUroi  d  shaU  not  be  deemed  to  be  vloUUve 
of  thii  prohibition:  Provided,  That  the  offi- 
cer wRo  holds  such  securities  recuses  him- 
self from  any  decisions  which  bear  directly 
on  sudh  railroad,  and  makes  full  public  dis- 
closure of  such  holding.". 

related  agencies 
Civil  Axronautics  Boars 

PATiaCNTS  TO  air  CARRIBU 

For  |an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
to  airWriers"  $28,400,000  to  remain  avail- 
able   I  until     expended:     Provided,     That 
$8.2431000  shaU  be  used  to  liquidate  obliga- 
tions Incurred  during  September  1981.  to 
provide    for   subsidy    payments    under   49 
U.8.C:  1376  and  1389:  Provided  further.  That 
notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of  law 
ids  appropriated  for  "Payments  to 
lers"  in  this  or  any  other  Act  which 
i  obligated  by  September  30.  1982. 
available  for  obligations  only  for 
419  (49  U.S.C.  1389)  subsidies,  except 
ustmente  to  section  406  (49  VS.C. 
lents  for  service  provided  prior  to 
ber  30. 1982. 

ATI  CommcK  Coiof  issiON 

r^YUKim  POR  DIRBCTKD  RAIL  SERVICE 

Fori  an  additional  amount  for  "Payments 
for  greeted  rail  service".  $8,000,000.  to 
rema  n  available  until  expended. 


(B)  by  striking 
In  lieu  theiTof 

(C)by 
each  place 
time  It 
"railroad' 

(2)  In 
Rock  Island 
thereof 


"aiy 
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out  "2-year"  and  inserting 

"3-year":  and 

out  "Rock  Island  Railroad" 

it  appean  (other  than  the  first 

)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 

UK) 

(b).  by  striking  out  "the 
RaUroad"  and  inserting  In  lieu 
railroad". 


sulking) 


,app«!an 


sulsecUon 


CHAPTER  IV 


DEPAR'  niENT  OF  THE  TREASURY 

BoRKAp  OP  GovBunmrr  Financial 
Operations 

lalarixs  and  expenses 

For  an  Additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses". 

Bureau  op|  Alcohol.  Toracco  and  Firearms 


For  an 
and  expei 
no  funds 
Public  La' 
pllsh  or 
zatlon  of 
and 

reau's  fi 
other 
the 

SeptemI 
no  reoi 
Tobacco 
functions, 
agencies 
Treasury 
ShaU  be 
out  the 
the  » 
proprlatioi 

U* 


IIES  AND 

Itlonal  amount  for  "Salaries 

$33,835,000:  Provided.  That 

available  by  this  act  or 

97-161  may  be  used  to  aocom- 

tplement  any  proposed  reorganl- 

le  Bureau  of  Alcohol.  Tobacco 

or  the  transfer  of  the  Bu- 

>ns.  missions,  or  activities  to 

within  the  Department  of 

In  the  fiscal  year  ending  on 

30.  1982:  Prxtvided  further.  That 

itlon  of  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol. 

Firearms  or  the  transfer  of  the 

I  missions,  or  actlvlUes  to  other 

Ithln    the   Department   of   the 

ibsequent  to  September  30.  1983. 

dished  or  Implemented  with- 

ric  express  approval  of  both 

Senate  Committees  on  Ap- 

I  States  Customs  Service 

Isalaries  and  expenses 

For  an  Lddltlonal  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  exp^ises".  $14,865,000.  of  which 
88.000.000]  ShaU  be  used  for  salaries,  ex- 
penses, equipment,  and  other  related  ex- 
penses for  Operation  Exodus. 

INpEPENDENT  AGENCIES 

GENiiuL  Services  Administration 


ice  op  imPBCTOR  OENBIAL 

For  an  ajddiUonal  amount  of  "Office  of  In- 
spector General".  $500,000. 

Ipederal  builoinos  pond 


Notwlth  ttanding 


8ervl«s 


ly  followl|ig 
line  item 
eral 

ings  fund, 
enue"  in 
and  in  H. 


t 

Septe  nber 


on 

avaUable 
spectus 
design 
the  repai^ 
of  Appeal  I 


pi  ojects  I 
an! 


the  provision  immediate- 
the  repairs  and  improvements 
}roJects  under  the  heading  "Gen- 
Administration.  Federal  build- 
UmlUtlons  on  availability  of  rev- 
LR.  4121  as  passed  by  the  House 
4121  as  reported  by  the  Senate 
22.    1981.    funds   presently 
or  repairs  and  alterations  nonpro- 
shall  be  used  to  initiate  the 
related  work  required  to  begin 
and  alterations  of  the  U.S.Court 
buUdlng,  Atlanta.  Georgia. 
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Merit  Systems  Protbction  Board 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $4,006,000. 

Optice  op  Special  Counsel 
salaries  and  expenses 
For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $238,000. 

VJR.  Tax  Court 

SALARIES  AND  EXPENSES 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $1,530,000. 

CHAPTER  V 

DEPARTMENT  OF  CX>MMERC:E 

General  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 

and  expenses".  $3,171,000. 

Economic  Development  Administration 

salaries  and  expenses 

tTRANSPSR  OP  PUNDS) 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Salaries 
and  expenses".  $3,500,000  to  be  derived  by 
transfer  from  the  Economic  Development 
Revolving  Fund. 

National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric 

Administration 

operations.  research  and  paciuties 

For  an  additional  amount  for  "Operations. 

research,    and    faculties".    $2,000,000.    to 

remain  avaUable  untU  expended. 

RELATED  AGENCIES 

International  Communication  Agency 

acquisition  and  construction  op  radio 

paciuties 
Appropriations  made  available  under  this 
heading  for  fiscal  year  1982  may  be  used  for 
lease  of  real  property  for  periods  of  up  to 
twenty-five  years  in  Africa.  Asia,  the  Carib- 
bean area,  and  Europe. 

CHAPTER  VI 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 
Food  and  Nutrition  SmvicE 
rooD  STAMP  program 
For  an  additional  amount  for  the  "Food 
Stamp  Program'".  $1,006,616,000. 
CHAPTER  VII 
DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE— CIVIL 
DEPARTMENT  OF  "THE  ARMY 
Corps  op  Engineers— Civil 
flood  control  and  coastal  emergencies 
For  an  additional  amount  for  ""Flood  Con- 
trol and  Coastal  Emergencies"".  $40,000,000. 
to  remain  avaUable  untU  expended:  Provid- 
ed, That  $18,000,000  of  the  funds  provided 
shall  be  for  flood  control  measures  and  fea- 
tures on  the  Cowlitz  and  Toutle  Rivers  in 
the  State  of  Washington. 
TITLE  II 
GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
Sec.  201.  Any  institution  of  higher  educa- 
ton   specifically    cited    in    the    conference 
report  on   the  Education  Amendments  of 
1980  (report  numbered  96-1337)  as  &  unique 
institution  which  the  conference  committee 
for  that  legislation  Intended  to  be  recog- 
nized as  a  developing  institution  eligible  to 
apply  for  funds  under  title  III  of  tht  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965.  shaU  be  treated  as  an 
eligible   insUtution   for   such   purpose   for 
fiscal   year    1982.   notwithstanding   section 
323(aK2XA)  of  such  Act. 

Sec.  202.  No  part  of  any  appropriation 
contained  in  this  Act  shall  remain  avaUable 
for  obligation  beyond  the  current  fiscal  year 
unless  expressly  so  provided  herein. 

89-059  0-86-43  (Pi.  Ill 


Sec.  203.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  none  of  the  funds  provided  for 
IntemaUonal  Organizations  and  Programs 
in  Public  Law  97-121.  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance and  Related  Programs  Appropriation 
Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982.  shaU  be  avaUable 
for  the  United  States  proporUonate  share 
for  any  programs  for  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization,  the  South  West  Africa 
Peoples  Organisation,  or  Cuba. 

Sec.  204.  No  funds  appropriated  or  other- 
wise made  avaUable  for  fiscal  year  1982 
shall  be  obligated  or  expended  to  prescribe, 
issue,  administer,  or  enforce  any  standard, 
rule,  regulation,  or  order  under  the  Federal 
Mine  Safety  and  Health  Act  of  1977  on  any 
State  or  poUUcal  subdivision  thereof.  Not- 
withstanding secUon  101(aX3>  of  Public  Law 
97-92  or  any  similar  or  comparable  provi- 
sion of  any  other  law.  during  fiscal  year 
1982  the  Mine  Safety  and  Health  Adminis- 
tration shall  have  the  same  enforcement  au- 
thorities vested  in  such  Administration  on 
September  30. 1981. 

Sec.  205.  Effective  upon  enactment  of  this 
Act  and  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1982.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  no  funds  may  be  paid  out  of  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States  or  out  of  any 
fund  of  a  Government  corporation  to  any 
private  individual  or  corporaUon  in  satisfac- 
tion of  any  assurance  agreement  or  pay- 
ment guarantee  or  other  form  of  loan  guar- 
antee entered  into  by  any  agency  or  corpo- 
ration of  the  United  States  Government 
with  respect  to  loans  made  and  credits  ex- 
tended to  the  Polish  People's  Republic, 
unless  the  Polish  People's  Republic  has 
been  declared  to  be  in  default  of  its  debt  to 
such  individual  or  corporaUon  or  unless  the 
President  has  provided  a  monthly  written 
report  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  of  the  Senate 
explaining  the  manner  In  which  the  naUon- 
al  Interest  of  the  United  States  has  been 
served  by  any  payments  during  the  previous 
month  under  loan  guarantee  or  credit  assur- 
ance agreement  with  respect  to  loans  made 
or  credit  extended  to  the  Polish  People's 
Republic  in  the  absence  of  a  declaraUon  of 
default. 

Sec.  206.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  the  amounts  appropriated  for 
fiscal  year  1982  under  Public  Law  97-51  (as 
amended  by  Public  Law  97-85)  and  Public 
Law  97-93  (as  amended  by  Public  Law  97- 
161)  for  purposes  of  section  340  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  shaU  be  available 
for  funding  grants  and  contracts  under  such 
section  in  areas  that  are  not  urbanized  areas 
and  in  urbanized  areas. 

Sec.  207.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  other  Act.  or  section 
413D  of  the  Higher  EducaUon  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  apportion  the  sums  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  of 
the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965  for  the 
fiscal  year  1982  among  the  SUtes  so  that 
each  SUte's  apportionment  bears  the  same 
raUo  to  the  total  amount  appropriated  as 
that  State"s  apportionment  in  the  fiscal 
year  1981  bean  to  the  total  amount  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  413A(b)  for  that 
fiscal  year  Provided,  That  the  Secretary 
shaU  allocate  sums  to  institutions  in  each 
State  notwithstanding  section 

413D(bXlKB)(ilHI)  of  the  Higher  Education 
Act  of  1965. 

Sec.  208.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  this  Act.  any  other  Act.  or  section 
442  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
the  Secretary  shall  allot  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  441  of  the  Higher 
Education  Act  of  1965  for  the  fiscal  year 


1982  among  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the 
"Trust  Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the 
Virgin  Islands,  and  the  SUtes  (including  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico)  so  that  the  allot- 
ment of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust 
Territory  of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgin 
Islands,  and  each  SUte  (including  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  bears  the  same  raUo  to  the 
amount  appropriated  as  the  allotment  of 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  the  Trust  Terri- 
tory of  the  Pacific  Islands,  the  Virgina  Is- 
lands, and  each  SUte  (including  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico)  for  the  fiscal  year  1981  bears 
to  the  total  amount  appropriated  pursuant 
to  section  441  for  that  fiscal  year  Provided, 
That  the  Secretary  shall  allocate  sums  to 
insUtuUons  in  each  jurisdiction  notwith- 
standing the  second  sentence  of  section 
446(a)  of  the  Higher  Education  Act  of  1965. 
Sbc.  209.  The  Secretary  of  Education  and 
the  Director  of  the  National  Institute  of 
EducaUon  shaU  not  terminate  any  long- 
term  special  InsUtutional  agreement  (or  any 
other  grant  agreement  or  contract  which  in- 
corporates by  reference  such  long-term  spe- 
cial instituUonal  agreement)  which— 

(1)  was  entered  into  under  section  405(f) 
of  the  General  EducaUon  Provisions  Act,  re- 
lating to  laboratories  and  centers,  and 

(2)  Is  in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
thUAct. 

Prior  to  the  original  completion  date  esUb- 
lished  by  such  long-term  special  InsUtuUon- 
al  agreement  (or  any  other  grant  agreement 
or  contract  which  Incorporates  by  reference 
such  long-term  special  institutional  agree- 
ment). 

Sec.  210.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
shaU  initiate  construction  on  not  less  than 
fifteen  new  projecU  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  (16 
U.S.C.  1001  et  seq.)  during  fiscal  year  1982. 

(b)  Any  project  proposed  for  construction 
pursuant  to  the  Act  referred  to  in  subsec- 
tion (a)  and  submitted  to  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget  for 
review  shaU  be  deemed  to  be  approved  by 
the  Director  unless  disapproved  by  him 
within  ninety  days  after  submission. 

Sec.  211.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  112 
of  the  Act  of  December  IS.  1981  (95  SUt. 
1194).  is  amended  by  Inserting  after  '"in  con- 
necUon  with  a  qualified  Issue'"  the  follow- 
ing: ".  except  to  the  extent  such  funds  are 
used  in  connection  with  the  consideration  or 
granting  of  an  exemption  from  the  applica- 
tion of  such  revenue  ruling  or  regulation 
under  proposed  income  tax  regulation  sec- 
tion 1.103-7(bX6xn)  or  any  similar  sUtute 
or  regulaUon". 

(b)  SubsecUon  (d>  of  section  112  of  the 
Act  of  December  15.  1981  (95  SUt.  1196).  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(d)  It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
after  August  23.  1981.  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  or  his  delegate,  in  all  cases,  should 
enforce  any  revenue  ruling  or  regulation  de- 
scribed in  paragraph  (1)  or  (2)  of  subsection 
(a)  In  a  manner  consistent  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  section.  Nothing  in  the  preced- 
ing sentence  shall  prevent  the  SecreUry  of 
the  Treasury  or  his  delegate  from  granting 
or  considering  an  exemption  from  the  appli- 
cation of  such  a  revenue  ruling  or  regula- 
tion under  proposed  income  tax  regulation 
section  1.103-7(bK6Xii)  or  any  similar  stat- 
ute or  regulation.". 

Sec.  212.  Not  withstanding  any  provision 
of  this  or  any  other  Act.  none  of  the  funds 
appropriated  for  the  Department  of  Labor. 
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Mine  Safety  and  Health  Administration, 
shall  be  used  to  classify  a  mine  in  the 
potash  industry  as  gassy  based  upon  air 
samples  containing  concentrations  of  meth- 
ane gas.  unless  such  classification  standard 
has  been  adopted  through  formal  rulemak- 
ing on  or  after  November  S,  1981. 

Sec.  213.  None  of  the  funds  provided  in 
this  or  any  other  Act  shall  be  used  to  imple- 
ment an  apportionment  and  staffing  plan  to 
specifically  phase  down  the  Public  Health 
Service  Commissioned  Corps. 

Sec.  214.  The  I^epartment  of  Agriculture. 
U.S.  Forest  Service,  within  available  funds, 
shall  expend  not  less  than  $1,000,000  for  re- 
search on  the  cyclocrane  concept  of  a  light- 
er-than-air  heavy  lift  vehicle  for  use  in  log- 
ging operations. 

Sk.  215.  (a)  The  last  sentence  of  section 
162(a)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
(relating  to  trade  or  business  expenses)  is 
amended  by  inserting  ".  but  amounts  ex- 
pended by  such  Members  within  each  Ux- 
able  year  for  living  expenses  shall  not  be  de- 
ductible for  income  tax  purposes  in  excess 
of  $3,000"  after  "home". 

(b)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  280A(f)  of 
such  Code  (relating  to  coordination  with 
section  162(aH2))  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(4)         COOItD»ATIOH  WITH  SECTION 

isKa)  (3).— Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
construed  to -disallow  any  deduction  allow- 
able under  section  162(aK2)  (or  any  deduc- 
tion which  meets  the  tests  of  section 
162(aK2)  but  is  allowable  under  another 
provision  of  this  title)  by  reason  of  the  tax- 
payer's being  away  from  home  in  the  pur- 
suit of  a  trade  or  business  (other  than  the 
trade  or  business  or  renting  dwelling 
unlU).". 

(c)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  139  of  the  Act 
of  October  1.  1981  (95  SUt.  967),  is  hereby 
repeal^. 

(d)  The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  beginning  after 
December  31, 1981. 

Sk.  216.  For  an  additional  amount  for  Na- 
tional Guard  Personnel,  Army,  such  amount 
as  Is  necessary  to  make  850  man-days  avail- 
able to  the  Kentucky  Army  National  Guard 
to  implement  and  operate  the  Medical  As- 
sistance to  Safety  and  Traffic  program  in 
Kentucky  through  Aug:ust  1.  1982,  to  be  de- 
rived by  transfer  from  Operations  and 
Maintenance,  Army  National  Guard. 

Sec.  217.  (a)  None  of  the  funds  which  are 
made  available  by  this  or  any  other  Act 
shall  be  used  to  study,  plan,  or  Implement 
the  termination  of  the  operation  of  the 
Southwestern  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute 
located  in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  in 
fiscal  year  1982. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  use 
funds  made  available  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  under  the  Act  of  December  23. 
1981  (95  SUt.  1391).  to  operate  Southwest- 
em  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute  through 
fiscal  year  1982. 

Sk.  218.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  4(b)  of  the  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Act  of  1981,  and  section  102(c)  of  the  Feder- 
al-Aid Highway  Act  of  1976.  the  Secretary 
may  approve  the  use  of  Interstate  construc- 
tion funds  authorized  by  section  108(b)  of 
the  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956.  as 
amended,  on  projects  for  resurfacing,  restor- 
ing, rehabilitating,  and  reconstructing  the 
Interstate  System  in  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  23  U.S.C.  119.  or  for  those  pur- 
poses for  which  funds  apportioned  under  23 
U.S.C.  104(b)  (1),  (2),  and  (6)  may  be  ex- 
pended, in  a  State  which  received  no  more 
than  one-half  of  1  per  centum  of  the  total 


apportlo^ent  under  23  U.S.C.  104(bK5KA) 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  September  30. 
1983.  wliere  necessary  in  order  to  fully  uti- 
lize funds  apportioned  under  23  U.S.C. 
104(bK5l(A)  through  the  fiscal  year  ending 
September  30,  1982,  but  within  the  obliga- 
tional  limitation  esUblished  by  section  3  of 
the  Federal- Aid  Highway  Act  of  1981. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Preslclent.  I 
would  like  to  Just  very  briefly  give  a 
resume  of  where  we  are  and  what  we 
hope  to  accomplish.  We  have  passed 
the  urgent  supplemental  No.  1,  which 
was  vetoed  by  the  President.  We  have 
passed  the  urgent  supplemental  No.  2, 
which  was  vetoed  by  the  President. 
The  H^iise  has  sent  us  over  the  urgent 
suppleiiental  No.  3.  commonly  re- 
ferred Ito  as  the  skinny  supplemental 
becaus^  it  was  greatly  reduced  from 
supplemental  No.  1  and  supplemental 
No.  2.  I  recall  for  the  Senate  that  the 
major  difference  between  supplemen- 
tal No.  1  and  urgent  supplemental  No. 
2  was  that  we  deleted  the  Lugar  hous- 
ing amendment  In  supplemental  No.  2. 
which  teas  a  figure  of  about  $3  billion. 

Now  (we  come  up  with  an  effort  to 
resolvd  this  difference  with  the  White 
House,  and,  Mr.  President,  I  think 
that  a  number  of  people  like  myaell 
and  others  had  assumed  that  the 
urgentjsupplemental  No.  3.  commonly 
referred  to  as  the  skiimy  supplemental 
or  the  stripped  down  supplemental, 
would  be  signed  by  the  President  be- 
cause of  the  modified  figure. 

When  I  asked  Mr.  Stockman  to  come 
to  th^  Senate  Appropriations  ■  Office 
this  miming  to  deal  with  the  adminis- 
tration eyeball  to  eyeball,  I  learned 
very  iriuch  to  my  amazement  that  Mr. 
Stockman  conveyed  to  me  his  expecta- 
tion ti  advise  the  President  to  veto 
supplefnental  No.  3  if  the  Senate  acted 
upon  it  and  sent  it  down  to  the  White 
House..  He  gave  various  reasons. 

He  indicated  to  me  that,  therefore, 
we  hai  to  start  from  a  basic  building 
of  a  Supplemental  in  a  joint  effort 
with  both  the  House  as  well  as  both 
sides  #f  the  aisle  and  also  with  the 
White!  House.  So  for  a  major  part  of 
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ExKUiija  Omcx  or  the  Prbsi- 
DKirr.  C  mcE  or  MAMACEMZirr  ahv 
Btnicn, 

W^  iihingUm,  D.C..  June  29,  J 982. 
Hon.  Mark  ( ).  HATmu>. 
Chairman,    pommittee  on  Appropriationt, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wa^ington,  D.C. 
Deak  Mr.  CHAiRMAif:  You  have  requested 
my  comments  on  H.R.  6685  and  on  your  pro- 
posals to  amend  this  version  of  the  Urgent 
Supplemental  Appropriations  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1982.    | 

With  respect  to  H.R.  6685,  I  would  not 
recommend  to  the  President  that  he  sign 
the  bill  if  tl^e  Congress  were  to  pass  It  be- 
cause: J 

It  does  nofl  provide  the  funds  identified  by 
the  Administration  as  being  urgently  re- 


tain necessary  agency  oper- 

additional    supplemental 

ler  programs,  it  adds  $350  mll- 

lount  requested  by  the  Presl- 


quired  to 
ations. 

By    provii 
funds  for  oi 
lion  to  the 
dent. 

It  provide^  insufficient  budget  authority 
even  for  those  programs  included  in  it  by 
making  thefi  available  only  until  July  20, 
1982.  This  la  a  too  short,  unworkable  period. 

On  balance,  the  compromise  bill  that  you 
have  propooed  represents  a  substantial  Im- 
provement to  H.R.  6685. 

It  reduces  substantially  the  $994  million 
that  the  recently  vetoed  larger  urgent  sup- 
plemental bhl.  H.R.  6682.  would  have  added 
to  the  President's  request. 

It  eliminaKs  the  unworkably  short  date  of 
July  20.  I98f  and  appropriates  funds  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year. 

It  restored  H.R.  6682's  rescission  of  $1.6 
billion  in  budget  authority  for  subsidized 
housing  anq  thereby  will  contribute  signifi- 
cantly to  the  reduction  of  future  outlays. 

Overall.  |he  proposed  compromise  pro- 
vides needed  budget  restraint  in  future 
years.  | 

This  compromise  bill  Is  largely  what  the 
Administration  requested— an  urgent  sup- 
plemental llill  that  is  substantially  free  of 
extraneous  [provisions.  Were  it  to  be  ap- 
proved by  ^he  Congress  in  the  form  pro- 
posed without  additional  amendmenu  or 
unrequested  funding,  I  would  recommend  to 
the  Presldeat  that  he  sign  It. 
Sincenely, 

I  David  A.  Stockmam, 

Director. 

Mr.  PrMident.  basically,  let  me  use 
the  so-called  skinny   urgent  supple- 


the  miming  hour.  Mr.  Stockman  and    mental  itij^i  we  have  pending  before 
I  worned  out— and  I  take  full  responsi-  "  '"  " 

bility  I  for  those  who  may  not  be 
pleased  with  the  product— what  would 
be  a  compromise.  On  finishing  that 
compromise.  I  asked  Mr.  Stockman  to 
provide  for  me  a  letter  of  intent  as  it 
relate^  to  the  options  before  the 
Senatf .  That  is.  a  letter  of  intent  of 
what  this  counsel  would  be  to  the 
ent  on  the  third  supplemental 
by  the  House  and  pending 
the  Senate,  and  what  his  advice 
President  would  be  relating  to 
the  compromise. 

In  order  to  make  the  record  com- 
plete. I  would  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  the  response  from  Mr.  Stock- 
man which  I  received  shortly  after 
noon  addressed  to  me  as  chairman  of 
the  A  >propriations  Committee.  This  is 
dated  June  29. 1982. 


before 
to  the 


us.  passed]  by  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives before  they  recessed  for  the 
July  4  hoiday.  to  indicate  how  it  com- 
pares to  tne  so-odled  compromise  bill 
that  I  woflced  out  this  morning  with 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  Budget,  have  presented  to 
the  Appntpriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  ai  id  had  a  general  assent  from 
the  comnjittee  for  passing  this  bill,  a 
bipartisan  assent  from  both  sides  of 
our  comm  ttee  membership. 

First  of  ill,  we  have,  as  was  indicated 

in  Mr.  Stockman's  letter,  moved  the 

date  to  bf  inclusive  of  the  remaining 

this  fiscal   year.   In  other 

moved  the  July  20  date  and 

i  that  it  will  be  September  30. 

No.  2,  ve  took  the  rescission  of  $1.6 

billion  for  subsidized  rental  housing 

been  included  in  the  supple- 


period  of 
words,  we 
indicated 


that  had 
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mental  No.  1.  that  had  been  included 
in  the  supplemental  No.  2,  but  in  the 
third  supplemental  that  rescission  was 
not  Incorporated.  So  we  rein(x>rix>rat- 
ed  the  $1.6  billion  of  rescisssion 
moneys  on  subsidized  housing. 

No.  1,  we  took  from  the  House  ver- 
sion, the  No.  3  version,  the  $150  mil- 
lion in  Ginnie  Mae  funding.  We  re- 
moved that  House  amendment. 

What  we  did  also  was  incorporate  all 
of  the  bill  language.  In  other  words, 
the  agreements  had  been  worked  out 
from  the  Senate  and  the  House  sub- 
committees on  MSHA.  OSHA.  these 
others— Polish  war  debt.  We  include 
all  of  that  bill  language  in  this  com- 
promise package. 

The  next  thing  we  did  was  add  to 
this  the  two  urgent  requests  of  the 
White  House  that  were  not  included  in 
the  so-called  skinny  or  third  version  of 
the  House  supplemental.  That  was  the 
administration's  request  for  adminis- 
trative funds  to  fund  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Departments  of  Commerce 
and  Education.  Mr.  President,  those 
are  the  basics  that  we  have  modified 
between  the  third  House  supplemental 
and  this  compromise  package. 

In  addition,  we  added  back  to  the  ve- 
hicle now  pending  through  this 
amendment,  the  third  version  of  the 
House,  the  following  funds.  I  am  going 
to  read  these  slowly  in  case  anyone 
wants  to  ask  questions.  If  they  will 
make  a  note,  I  would  like  to  wait  imtil 
I  get  through  the  entire  list  to  answer 
questions. 

We  added  the  full  funding  for  the 
food  stamp  program,  which  is  a  total 
of  $1  billion.  We  added  health  services 
for  the  Health  Service  Administra- 
tion—mat-erhal  and  child  health  care, 
community  health  centers,  university- 
affiliated  facilities.  That  was  a  total  of 
$60  million. 

We  added  the  work  incentive  pro- 
gram, which  was  a  total  of  $57.6  mil- 
lion. 

As  I  indicated,  we  added  the  request 
of  the  administration  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Education  administration  of 
$5.6  million.  We  added  $2  million  to 
fimd  the  Action  program  at  a  higher 
level. 

We  added  the  monejrs  for  the  Corpo- 
ration for  Public  Broadcasting.  $24.4 
million. 

We  added  the  President's  Commis- 
sion on  Medical  Ethics.  $309,000.  That 
is  an  item,  by  the  way.  from  the  ad- 
ministration. 

We  added  $17.5  million  for  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  budget  request  was  $30.5 
million,  but  we  had  enacted  a  $48  mil- 
lion figure,  and  now  we  are  at  this 
level  in  this  compromise,  $17.5  billion. 
These  are  figures  that  we  feel  are 
meaningful  and  that  can  allow  the 
Coast  Guard  to  function,  at  least,  at  a 
reasonable  level  pending  further 
action. 

For  the  Customs  Service,  we  added 
$14.8  million.  That  is  a  partial  request. 


For  the  Federal  aid  highways,  we 
added  $19  million.  To  put  that  into 
some  kind  of  framework,  that  was 
down  from  $91  million  that  we  had  in 
originally. 

For  the  GSA  Inspectors  General,  we 
added  back  $500,000.  That  is  part  of  a 
request. 

For  the  Merit  Systems  Protection 
Board  Special  Counsel.  $238,000;  again 
a  partial  request. 

For  the  Commerce  Department,  gen- 
eral administration— this  was  a  request 
of  the  administration— $3.1  million. 

For  the  EDA  salaries  and  expenses, 
$3.5  million. 

For  the  Corps  of  Engineers  emergen- 
cy dredging  program.  $40  million. 

Mr.  President,  that,  in  effect,  in  out- 
lays represents  $390  million  in  budget 
authority. 

Let  me  indicate  some  of  the  things 
that  are  not  in  the  compromise  pack- 
age, which  I  know  is  of  interest  to 
many  Senators.  Let  me  say  that  in 
going  over  these  many  items  with  Mr. 
Stockman.  I  tried  to  keep  in  mind  the 
various  Senate  amendments  that  had 
been  offered  and  adopted  by  the 
Senate,  either  in  conference  or  direct- 
ly by  the  Senate  commmittee  and  on 
the  floor.  I  very  desperately  attempted 
to  make  a  broad-based  incorporation 
to  cover  as  many  bases  as  possible  with 
Senators  who  had  many  deep  commit- 
ments and  interests  in  these  subjects. 
Obviously.  I  could  not  include  all  of 
them. 

I  must  say  that  what  I  did  include 
and  what  I  did  delete  in  the  compro- 
mise with  Mr.  Stockman  was  strickly  a 
Judgment  call  on  the  part  of  one 
person.  I  am  not  suggestion  that,  be- 
cause I  think  this  is  a  good  package 
and  I  think  I  am  right.  I  believe  that 
anyone  who  disagrees  is  wrong.  I 
merely  wanted  to  make  it  very  clear 
that  we  cover  as  broad  a  base  as  possi- 
ble. 

We  do  not  have  included  in  this  the 
employment  and  training  amendment, 
which  was  a  total  of  $63  million.  This 
was  a  summer  Job  program,  commonly 
referred  to. 

It  did  not  include  the  community 
services  for  older  Americans,  which 
was  a  committee  amendment  of  $211 
million.  It  did  not  include  the  $1  mil- 
lion for  health  services  for  nurses  pro- 
grams. 

It  did  not  include  the  $23  million  for 
refugee  programs. 

It  did  not  include,  as  I  indicated 
before,  the  GNMA  program  of  $150 
million.  But  we  did  retain  the  $198 
million  for  low-income  housing. 

It  does  not  include  the  interstate 
transfer  grants  that  were  included  by 
the  House  for  $12  million. 

It  did  not  include  the  U.S.  Secret 
Secret  Service  committee  amendment 
of  $3  million.  It  did  not  include  the 
payment  to  Postal  Services  of  $62  mil- 
lion. It  did  not  include  the  National 
Archives  addition  of  $6.5  million. 


It  did  not  include  the  Lugar  amend- 
ment,, of  course,  of  $3  billion,  or  the 
initial  Lugart  amendment  of  $5  billion. 
Let  me  indicate  one  additional  factor 
that  may  have  some  bearing  on  the 
action  we  take  on  this  particular  vehi- 
cle. Mr.  St(x;kman  asked  if  agreeing  to 
this  package  in  a  sense  would  mean 
simply  that  he  was  delaying  the  action 
the  Senate  would  take  on  the  regular 
supplemental  that  was  coming  down 
the  track,  that  we  expect  to  have 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee,  perhaps  within  a  short 
time  after  the  Fourth  of  July  recess. 
He  said  he  did  not  want  to  agree  to 
this  if  it  meant  we  were  only  delaying 
those  actions  in  order  to  put  them 
onto  the  regular  supplemental. 

I  assured  Mr.  Stockman  that  I  felt 
there  were  at  least  two— namely,  the 
Postal  Service  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr. 
Bttrdkk)  and  the  refugee  supplemen- 
tal of  $23  million  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  (Mr.  Chilcs)  and 
others— because  those  problems  would 
not  go  away.  Therefore,  where  we 
might  not  include  them  in  the  urgent 
supplemental,  there  would  be,  in  all 
likelihood,  that  issue  raised  on  the  reg- 
ular supplemental  after  the  recess.  I 
want  the  Senators  to  know  that  I  in 
no  way  inhibited  or  set  into  a  position 
of  prejudice  these  amendments  in 
which  they  have  this  deep  concern. 

I  did  indicate  to  Mr.  Stockman  that  I 
would  do  my  level  best  to  hold  the 
general  overall  figure  of  the  regular 
supplemental  down,  that  I  did  not 
want  him  to  believe  that  we  were  play- 
ing games  any  more  than  we  wanted 
them  to  play  games  with  us:  that 
when  the  regular  supplemental  came 
along,  I  would  certainly  give  every 
effort  I  could  as  one  person,  with  one 
vote— that  is  all  I  have— in  terms  of 
trying  to  stay  within  the  overall  target 
figures;  but  in  no  «(ay  did  I  set  into 
Jeopardy  any  of  the  unendments  that 
are  not  included  in  this  urgent  supple- 
mental as  far  as  the  bias  or  any  other 
Jeopardy  they  might  be  placed  in  to  be 
considered  under  the  regular  supple- 
mental. 

Again,  when  I  look  at  the  options 
that  we  have  before  us,  we  have  sent 
two  supplemental  down  to  the  White 
House.  The  President  has  demonstrat- 
ed that  he  has  enough  clout  to  get  a 
veto  of  both  of  them  sustained  and,  in 
turn,  give  us  a  clear  statement  here- 
through  Mr.  Stockman,  at  least— that 
the  third  supplemental  passed  by  the 
House  would  not  be  acceptable. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  make  it 
amply  clear  that  I  do  not  care  whether 
it  is  Ronald  Reagan  in  the  White 
House  or  whether  it  is  Jimmy  Carter 
or  whether  it  is  a  Republican  or  a 
Democrat.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
U.S.  Congress  should  be  rolled  over  or 
become  a  rubl)€rstamp  for  any  Presi- 
dent  any   more   than   I   believe   the 
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Senate  should  play  dead  and  merely 
take  as  the  final  product  anything 
that  passes  the  House.  I  think  we  have 
the  system  and  the  institution  to  con- 
sider, and  that  is  that  we  are  a  coequal 
branch  of  Government.  We  are  part  of 
the  legislative  process  and,  more  im- 
portantly, we  are  the  appropriating 
process  primarily  and  the  President 
plays  a  secondary  role  to  the  primary 
role  played  by  the  Congress. 

Now,  we  could  have  adopted  this 
House-passed  bill  very  easily,  but  bear 
in  mind  it  does  not  include  but  one 
Senate  amendment,  and  it  very  neatly 
obliterated  all  the  other  Senate 
amendments.  I  feel  very  strongly  that 
the  ultimate  product  that  we  send  to 
the  President  to  be  considered  for 
either  approval  or  disapproval  ought 
to  be  the  composite  work  of  both 
Chambers. 

This  compromise  package  in  a  sense 
represents  that  kind  of  a  product.  It  is 
not  everything  the  House  wants:  it  is 
not  everything  the  Senate  wants,  but 
it  Is  one  that  the  President  has  indi- 
cated he  will  sign.  It  is  more  than 
what  the  President  requested.  There- 
fore, we  are  not  plajrlng  dead  for  the 
President  as  the  Chief  Executive  of 
the  executive  branch  of  Government 
to  roll  over  us  as  members  of  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  Government,  because 
we  have  incorporated  here  not  only 
dollars  that  are  beyond  the  President's 
request  but  dollars  that  will  ultimately 
have  to  be  asked  for  by  the  President. 
My  view  is  let  us  not  play  games  with 
American  people  by  going  through  two 
or  three  steps  of  appropriating  a  sup- 
plemental when  we  know  ultimately 
what  we  have  to  appropriate  in  ths 
long  run.  Let  us  put  it  right  up  front, 
and  that  is  what  we  have  done  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

I  feel  that  it  meets  my  criteria  at 
least  as  one  Member  of  the  Senate, 
and  I  only  speak  as  one  Member,  when 
I  say  that  it  Incorporates  views  of  the 
House,  views  of  the  Senate,  amend- 
ments offered  by  Democrats  in  the 
Senate,  amendments  offered  by  Re- 
publicans in  the  Senate.  It  includes  re- 
quests made  by  the  President  and  re- 
quests not  made  by  the  President.  It 
includes  rescissions  asked  for  by  the 
President  and  rescissions  not  asked  for 
by  the  President.-  It  includes  all  of 
these  various  components  of  an  appro- 
priation measure  that  represents  the 
broadest  base  possible  to  develop 
under  the  exigencies  of  the  time. 

Again,  I  want  to  state  this  Just  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  not  in  any  way  to  indi- 
cate a  threat  or  that  we  have  reached 
a  place  where  we  are  dealing  with  fiats 
and  not  legislation.  I  am  fully  persuad- 
ed that  if  we  in  any  way  change  the 
overall  general  total  figure  of  this  bill 
we  are  not  going  to  get  a  Presidential 
signature. 

I  believe  in  all  of  my  efforts  at  least 
that  I  have  pushed  as  far  as  I  can  to 
accommodate  all  of  the  Senate  amend- 


kt  were  in  supplemental  I  and 
lental  II  but  bear  in  mind  none 
^h,  except  for  the  Proxmire 
lent,  were  in  supplemental  III 
>y  the  House. 

therefore,  as  one  of  the 
of  the  bill  I  have  to  resist 
offers  bf  amendments  and  suggest  to 
Senate^  that  without  bias  or  preju- 
dice tljey  withhold  their  efforts  to 
amend  this  bill,  to  consider  those  mat- 
ters before  the  regular  supplemental 
that  we  will  have  shortly  after  the 
fourth  4f  July  recess. 

Mr.  {PROXMIRE  addressed  the 
Chair.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senatofl  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  very  concerned  about  this  proce- 
dure. I^have  great  admiration  for  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  the  chairman  of 
the  Ai^propriations  Committee  (Mr. 
HATnxlD).  I  think  he  has  done  an  ex- 
traordiaarily  thoughtftil  and  careful 
Job  of  trying  to  work  something  out 
that  would  be  acceptable  to  the  Presi- 
dent aqd  also  acceptable  to  the  Senate 
and  Hopefully  acceptable  to  the 
House. ' 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that 
there  are  problems  before  us.  This  is 
the  thrd  supplemental  appropriation 
bill  thii  body  has  taken  up  within  the 
last  6  days.  I  cannot  remember  a  time 
when  we  have  acted  on  so  many  ver- 
sions ^th  so  many  vetoes  coming 
right  tdgether. 

On  Wednesday,  June  23,  we  consid- 
ered I^R.  6645.  That  was  a  measure 
that  passed  the  House  with  the  same 
provisions  as  those  contained  in  the 
pending  legislation  with  a  notable  ex- 
ception—H.R.  6645  did  not  contain 
langua  ;e  restoring  the  $3,000  ceiling 
on  Mei  ibers'  business  expense  tax  de- 
ductioi.  The  biU  before  us  today  in- 
cludes that  provision.  H.R.  6645  was 
deraile  I  when  it  became  clear  that  the 
Senate  was  going  to  add  a  series  of 
amendments  that  would  pretty  much 
conform  the  biU  to  H.R.  4922.  an 
urgent  supplemental  that  was  pending 
before  the  House. 

Ratlwr  than  waiting  to  receive  an 
amended  version  of  H.R.  6645.  the 
House  decided  to  approve  H.R.  5922 
and  sept  it  on  to  the  President.  As  we 
all  know,  that  bill  was  vetoed.  Then  on 
the  fol  owing  day,  June  24.  we  took  up 
H.R.  6  182.  That  version  of  the  supple- 
menta  contained  all  of  the  provisions 
of  the  vetoed  bill  except  for  a  $3  bil- 
lion h(  using  stimulus  initiative.  But  it 
provid  Kl  the  President  with  $1.35  bU- 
lion  m  >re  in  budget  authority  than  he 
requested  and  was  also  vetoed. 

Now.  that  bill  had  passed  the  House 
originally  by  267  to  106,  and  it  was  no 
surprii  e  when  the  House  failed  to  act 
to  past  it  over  his  veto. 
At  a  ly  rate,  here  we  are  again  today 
another  urgent  supplemental 
has  been  dramatically  stripped 
which  passed  the  House  by  342 
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to  25.  In  ( ther  words,  it  passed  the 
house  12  tc  1.  The  oppoaition  was  ob- 
viously nocilnal.  and  I  think  there  is 
some  question  as  to  whether,  if  we 
pass  it.  th(!  President  would  veto  it. 
since  he  is  it  realist,  and  if  he  did  veto 
it  the  House  would  sustain  his  veto. 
Maybe  this;  body  would  have  a  differ- 
ent view,  mkybe  not. 

It  is  trueJ  as  the  manager  of  the  bill 
has  pointed  out.  this  still  provides  the 
President  Jwith  substantially  more 
budget  authority  than  he  has  request- 
ed. 

The  chaliman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee]  (Mr.  Hattikld)  has  given 
us  a  fourtn  version  and  a  version  that 
incorporate  the  amendments  that  the 
Senate  very  much  wanted  to  have  en- 
acted. HJti  6685,  as  amended,  would 
exceed  the  [President's  budget  request 
by  about  $687  million,  which  Is  about 
twice  as  much  as  the  bill,  as  amended, 
would  have  exceeded  in  budget  au- 
thority. an4  $169  million  in  outlays. 

There  is  k  reason  for  that,  and  that 
is  because  we  have  a  food  stamp 
matter  here  that  undoubtedly  is  sort 
of  begging  the  question.  Nevertheless, 
the  fact  is  that  this  bill  would  exceed 
the  Preside  nt's  request  in  both  budget 
authority  i  nd  in  outlays. 

Mr.  HA'TFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
yield  at  thit  point? 
Mr.  PRCffiMIRE.  Yes. 
Mr.  HA'TFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
not  agree  viat  what  he  has  done  is  he 
has  8cored[$322  million  there  of  guar- 
anteed stuient  loan  funds  that  are  en- 
titlements.! that  are  really  not  scored 
in  terms  of  the  appropriated  funds?  So 
that  we  are  really  at  $390  million,  not 
$600  million,  because  the  figure  that 
the  Senator  used  there  of  over  $600 
million  rei^lly  includes  $322  million  of 
entitlemer 

Mr.  PRdXMIRE.  May  I  say  to  my 
friend  that  I  am  using  the  table  which 
the  committee  has  supplied  which  has 
at  the  topT'Budget  Authority  Appro- 
priations Presidential  Request  $4.5 
Billion.  VLM.  6685  With  Amendment 
5.287  biUipn."  and  the  net  figure, 
which  is  a  1687  miUion  difference. 

Mr.  HAlplELD.  Yes.  but  that  sheet 
does  not  ipell  it  out  in  detail.  What 
that  first  figure  does  include  is  $322 
million  in  guaranteed  student  loan 
funds  which  are  entitlements  and 
really,  therefore,  are  not  scored  in 
terms  of  comparing  it  to  the  overage 
from  the  I  resident's  request. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  Stockman 
made  very  clear  to  me  this  morning 
again  that  that  is  not  scored  in  that 
way  so  we  are  reaUy  at  $390  million. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  understand  the 
difference,  and  I  am  very  grateful  to 
the  chairman  for  explaining  it.  Howev- 
er, the  fii;ure  here  is  $687  miUion.  I 
think  tha ,  the  chairman  has  made  a 
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proper  explanation  of  the  reason  for 
the  difference. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  I  would  substantiate 
that.  We  have  worked  it  out  with  the 
administration— speaking  now  as 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor.  Health  and  Human  Services. 
Education,  and  Related  Agencies— 
that  the  entitlement  amount  is  the 
higher  value,  the  $1.3  bUlion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  outlays,  howev- 
er, the  effect  would  be  $169  million 
over  the  President's  figure,  and  that  is 
about  the  way  it  would  score  out. 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  A  large  portion  of 
this  increase  is  accounted  for  by  an 
unbudgeted  $198  miUion  for  public 
housing  operating  subsidies,  $60  mU- 
lion  for  health  services.  $57  million  for 
the  work  incentive  program. 

However,  the  biU  also  includes  funds 
that  are  vitally  needed  for  the  contin- 
uous operation  of  parts  of  the  Federal 
establishment.  For  example,  it  in- 
cludes salary  money  for  thousands  of 
Federal  workers  who  either  have  been 
or  wiU  have  to  be  furloughed  if  the 
doUars  are  not  provided.  It  appropri- 
ates a  whopping  $2.4  billion  for  waste 
treatment  construction  grants,  funds 
that  win  give  the  hard-hit  construc- 
tion industry  a  shot  in  the  arm.  but 
funds  which  must  be  provided  soon  if 
they  are  to  be  used  productively 
before  the  end  of  the  current  con- 
struction season. 

I  sympathize  with  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  and  I  would 
like  to  support  him.  My  only  problem 
is  the  position  in  which  we  put  the 
House.  They  have  passed  this  over- 
whelmingly, by  a  vote  of  382  to  25.  or 
something  lUie  that.  It  was  by  a 
smashing  margin. 

Now  we  seem  to  be  coming  back  with 
a  version  that  is  different,  and  they 
may  feel  that  they  are  put  in  the  posi- 
tion—since they  are  out  now  and 
would  have  to  come  back  in  order  to 
act— that  if  they  accept  this,  they 
would  be  rubber  stamping  the  Presi- 
dent. He  has  vetoed  them  twice. 

We  have  come  up  with  a  skinny  bill 
they  have  passed  by  12  to  1.  They  indi- 
cated in  the  House  colloquy,  which  I 
have  Just  read,  that  they  anticipated 
that  the  President  would  sign  this.  It 
is  not  perfect,  but  it  comes  closer  than 
the  previous  initiatives. 

Under  the  circumstances.  I  can  un- 
derstand why  they  might  feel  that 
they  are  being  put  into  an  unfortunate 
position  in  which  the  President  is  in- 
sisting on  virtuaUy  everything. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  Senator's  remarlts. 

I  respond  by  saying  that  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  other  Chamber  and 
its  position.  We  have  tried  to  keep  the 
other  body  informed  all  along  the  way 


in  the  steps  we  have  taken:  in  fact,  we 
have  submitted  to  them  copies  of  this. 
I  have  talked  on  the  telephone  with 
Chairman  Whitten,  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
indicating  to  him  how  we  were  trying 
to  extricate  ourselves  from  this  situa- 
tion. I  am  not  here  to  report  any  com- 
mitment he  made,  because  he  had  to 
have  time  to  look  it  over  and  meditate 
upon  it. 

However,  I  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  that  I  think  another  insti- 
tutional issue  at  stake  here  is  that  the 
general  public  does  not  necessarily 
perceive  the  intricacies  of  our  proce- 
dures. They  see,  in  effect,  a  badminton 
court  with  the  supplemental  as  the 
shuttle-cock  being  batted  Imck  and 
forth  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate,  then  down  to  the  White 
House,  and  back  up  to  the  HiU:  and 
they  do  not  delineate  necessarily  be- 
tween appropriation  bills  and  supple- 
mentals  and  budget  resolutions,  and  so 
forth. 

On  my  recent  weekend  at  home,  I 
found  that  a  lot  of  people  are  really  a 
little  less  than  pleased  with  the  per- 
formance of  Congress  and  the  White 
House,  and  the  Government  In  gener- 
al, in  not  reaching  conclusions  and  re- 
solving these  issues. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  record  we 
have  made  is  one  we  want  to  remem- 
ber. However,  as  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  indicated,  within  1  week 
we  have  had  vetos  on  two  separate 
supplemental:  and  I  think  I  have  a 
fairly  good  statement  here  that  would 
indicate  a  third  veto  on  a  third  House- 
passed  supplemental. 

We  need  not  go  through  that  par- 
ticular exercise  if  we  see  fit  to  adopt  a 
proposal  that  has  been  at  least  com- 
mitted to  by  the  Chief  Adviser  to  the 
President  as  one  that  would  be  accept- 
able. 

The  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee  has  indicated  that  we  have 
had  these  add-ons  from  the  Senate 
side,  and  we  have  reduced  the  House 
version  by  one  amendment.  In  other 
words,  yes,  we  had  a  House  version 
with  only  one  Senate  amendment,  and 
we  have  added  back  some  other  Senate 
amendments  and  deducted  one  of  the 
House  amendments  to  develop  some 
kind  of  balance. 

I  feel,  therefore,  that  we  are  serving 
the  institution  by  trying  to  solve  this 
as  soon  as  possible. 

I  am  not  an  expert  in  the  House 
rules,  but  I  understand  that  the  House 
is  coming  back  in  pro  forma  session.  If 
the  House  leadership  should  deter- 
mine, after  talking  with  various  Mem- 
bers of  their  body,  that  it  was  accepta- 
ble, they  could  pass  this  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  under  a  pro  forma 
circumstance.  If  the  House  chose  not 
to  do  so,  the  House  then  would  have  to 
consider  returning  to  the  HiU,  return- 
ing from  their  recess. 


The  ball  is  now  in  our  court.  The 
ball  is  in  the  Senate  court,  with  this 
third  House  measure.  If  we  should 
choose  to  pass  It  and  send  it  to  the 
White  House,  let  us  bear  in  mind  that 
before  the  House  could  act  upon  it,  we 
would  be  almost  at  the  end  of  that 
supplemental  date.  That  is  the  July  20 
date,  and  the  House  does  not  return 
from  recess  untU  the  12th  or  13th,  and 
we  are  right  up  again. 

So.  even  if  the  House  should  choose 
to  override— let  us  say  that  the  House, 
by  that  big  margin,  chose  to  override 
the  President's  veto  on  the  third  sup- 
plemental—we are  right  up  against  the 
July  20  date.  Where  would  we  be. 
going  back  to  a  fourth  supplemental. 
or  by  that  time  hoping  everything 
could  hold  together  by  baling  wire 
until  we  could  get  the  regular  supple- 
mental down  the  track? 

I  think  we  have  put  ourselves  in  a 
very  untenable  iiositlon.  By  trying  to 
consider  such  a  vehicle— even  if  we 
agree  with  all  Its  components  or  It  had 
a  deadline  or  a  lifetime  of  July  20—1 
find  it  most  difficult,  as  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  to 
make  logic  out  of  how  we  can  deal 
with  these  Issues  w^th  that  July  20 
date  and  a  veto  facing  us  on  that  vehi- 
cle—according to  Mr.  Stockman's 
letter,  at  least— and  then  coming  back 
on  the  12th  or  13th  of  July. 

Again.  I  think  we  have  put  the  insti- 
tution in  Jeopardy  further  with  re- 
spect to  public  esteem  and  public  un- 
derstanding of  the  mystery  of  our  pro- 
cedures. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  underscore  the  remarks  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  and  to  compliment 
him  on  his  analysis  of  the  situation. 
He  had  done  a  remarkable  Job  of  pro- 
tecting the  Interests  pi  all  the  Institu- 
tions—the  House,  the  Senate,  and  the 
White  House— in  coming  to  this  com- 
promise with  the  administration. 

Also,  he  illustrates  what  the  House 
should  know— that  there  are  limits  to 
how  much  the  Senate  can  accept  from 
the  other  body. 

So  I  think  the  chairman  has  done 
exactly  the  right  thing.  It  Is  a  good 
balance.  There  are  a  number  of  Items 
that  I  and  members  of  my  subcommit- 
tee would  like  to  have  seen  included. 
We  will  be  dealing  with  those  matters 
In  the  context  of  a  regular  supplemen- 
tal bill,  and  I  anticipate  that  some  ac- 
commodation can  be  made  at  that 
time. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  DakoU.%147.9 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  as  Senators  iuiow,  the 
Senate  has  twice  passed  urgent  supple- 
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mental  appropriations  bills  each  of 
which  included  $62  million  to  roll  bacic 
postal  rates  for  nonprofit  mailers  to 
1981  levels.  Unfortunately,  the  Presi- 
dent chose  to  veto  both  of  these  bills 
and  to  single  out  the  postal  rate 
amendment  as  a  provision  to  which  he 
took  particular  exception.  The  Presi- 
dent's position  on  this  matter  is  some- 
what incongruous  since  he  is  a  leading 
advocate  of  having  many  of  the  same 
private  charitable  and  nonprofit 
groups  who  would  benefit  from  this 
subsidy  pick  up  the  financial  burden 
for  Federal  social  programs  that  are 
being  cut  back  by  his  administration. 
In  addition,  the  amendment  also 
changes  current  law  so  that  third  class 
mailers  will  not  have  to  absorb  in  the 
future  the  entire  shortfall  between 
what  the  Postal  Service  needs  for  reve- 
nue forgone  and  what  the  Congress  ac- 
tually appropriates. 

The  absence  of  the  postal  rate  provi- 
sion in  H.R.  6685  should  not  be  inter- 
preted as  a  lack  of  concern  by  the 
Congress  about  these  rates.  I  fully 
intend  to  offer  the  same  amendment 
which  was  part  of  H.R.  5922  and  H.R. 
6882  to  a  subsequent  supplemental 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  bill 
which  I  understand  will  be  considered 
by  the  Senate  in  the  very  near  future. 
Since  I  am  told  that  the  inclusion  of 
the  postal  rate  amendment  in  H.R. 
6685  along  with  other  amendments 
would  result  in  a  third  veto  by  the 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  jeopardize 
the  absolutely  urgent  items  in  this  bill 
such  as  funds  to  mail  checks  to  social 
security  recipients.  However,  my  col- 
leagues should  be  aware  that  this  issue 
is  very  much  alive  and  that  it  is  of  tre- 
mendous importance  to  religious,  agri- 
cultural, educational,  and  veterans  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  country. 
The  Senate  has  committed  itself  to 
assist  these  groups  with  their  dramati- 
cally rising  mailing  rates,  and  that 
commitment  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
because  the  Senator  waged  one  of  the 
most  intense  battles  we  had  in  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  session  on 
this  supplemental  on  behalf  of  the 
Postal  Service  problem.  I  know  that 
the  Postal  Service  owes  him  a  great 
debt  of  gratitude  for  that  battle. 

lAter  on,  in  fact,  what  started  out  to 
be  an  adversarial  relationship  between 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  and 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Ste- 
vens) turned  into  a  Joint  effort  and 
Senator  Stevehs  indicated  to  me  today 
at  an  earlier  meeting  that  he  was 
going  to  stand  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  on  that  matter.  He,  in 
our  committee  meeting,  made  that 
issue. 

I  do  feel  that  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  has  seen  the  difficulty 
we  are  in.  collectively,  and  how  we  pos- 
sibly could  extricate  ourselves  from  it 
at  this  time.  As  indicated  earlier,  I  said 
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Stoclunan  directly,  using  the 
of  the  Senator  from  North 
Senator  Quentin  Buroick, 
was  not  going  to  feel  any  more 
felt  or  anyone  else  that  this 
going  to  go  away,  that  Senator 
BuRDicK  would  not  let  it  go  away,  and 
that  w^  had  to  face  up  to  that  down 
the  road  on  that  regular  supplemen- 
tal.      I 

So  the  OMB  is  alerted  to  this  and,  as 
I  indicated  earlier,  without  bias,  with- 
out prejudice,  our  committee  is  going 
to  consider  that  in  the  regular  supple- 
mental, and  I  am  very  grateful  for  the 
cooperation  of  trying  to  get  this  situa- 
tion settled  now  on  this  particular  ve- 
hicle t  lat  the  Senator  has  refrained 
from  o  fering  that  substitute. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
constat  it  changing  of  postal  rates  for 
the  nonprofit  ratepayer,  whether 
second  third,  or  fourth  class,  makes 
no  sen\e  whatsoever.  This  yo-yoing  of 
rates,  i  s  I  call  it,  has  concerned  me  for 
some  t  me  because  of  the  problems  it 
is  cau  ing  mailers.  Because  of  this 
fact,  s  ime  mailers  are  even  consider- 
ing al  emative  means  of  delivering 
their  messages  other  than  through  the 
U.S.  mail. 

The  p.S.  mail  is  the  most  efficient 
form  )of  communication  nonprofit 
mailers  can  use.  But,  if  the  rates  are 
going  to  be  constantly  moving  up  and 
down,  the  added  expense  and  frustra- 
tion on  dealing  with  such  inconsistent 
rates  will  ultimately  drive  mailers 
away.  It  would  be  a  tragedy,  both  for 
the  Postal  Service  and  more  impor- 
tantly '  for  the  mailers  themselves  If 
this  should  happen.  The  Postal  Serv- 
ice should  be  the  most  economically 
efficieot  means  of  communicating 
with  the  American  people. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  the  $62  mil- 
lion that  was  contained  in  H.R.  5922 
shoulq  be  added  to  a  supplemental  ap- 
propriitions  bill,  but  not  necessarily 
this  <^e.  I  intend  to  cosponsor  and 
fully  aipport  that  amendment,  at  the 
appropriate  time  for  its  consideration. 
There  is  always  an  element  of  risk  in 
passing  up  an  opportimity  to  add  an 
amenifnent  to  a  bill  such  as  H.R.  6685. 
However,  in  deference  to  the  sponsors 
of  vafious  components  of  this  bill, 
which  are  absolutely  essential,  I.  tbo. 
will  refrain  from  pursuing  our  amend- 
ment Of  this  time. 

Evett  if  successful,  the  timeframe 
covered  by  H.R.  6685  is  rather  short 
and,  fi  fact,  if  passed  would  cause 
rates  Ho  drop  and  then  go  back  up 
again  ^f  for  some  reason  the  third  sup- 
plemetital  fails.  I  know  the  Postal 
Servi(x  does  not  want  the  administra- 
tive ijghtmare  of  restructuring  rates 
for  a  2-  or  3-week  period  and  I  do  not 
believe  the  mailers  want  that  either. 

I  hive  checked  with  some  of  the 
Washpigton  representatives  of  non- 
profit third  class  mailers  and  they 
have  affirmed  they  do  not  relish  the 
prospMt  of  lower  rates  for  a  few  weeks 
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if  it  meansj  the  possibility  of  a  dramat- 
ic increase  a  short  time  later.  It  would 
cost  the  affected  mailers  more  in  ad- 
ministratiye  costs  than  they  would 
save  by  a  Ipwer  postal  rate  for  a  short 
period  of  tnne. 

Mr.  HATOlETiD.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  publicly 
thank  the  jvery  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee for  explaining  to  the  Senate 
what  is  beipg  proposed  here. 

But  before  we  proceed  there  is  a 
question  oi  two  on  my  mind  that  was 
raised  further  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsiil.!  the  ranking  minority 
member  oh  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. A  major  concern  that  I  have 
here  is  tnat  as  we  seem  to  proceed 
with  all  kinds  of  legislation  we  have  a 
51st  Mem^r  of  the  Senate  without 
portfolio  ill  the  name  of  Mr.  Stockman 
who  seems  to  sit  in  on  almost  all  of 
the  deliberations  we  have  on  either 
the  Budget  Committee  or  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  I  publicly  object 
to  that.      I 

I  certainly  think  that  it  is  entirely 
approplatfl  for  any  Member  of  the 
Senate  or  any  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  check  with  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  with  regard  to  their  views 
which  supposedly  are  the  President's 
views  witlT  the  possible  exception  of 
articles  in  jthe  Atlantic  Monthly.  But  I 
do  object  to  the  fact  that  time  and 
time  again  I  see  the  Director  of  the 
Office  of,  Management  and  Budget 
flittering  about  as  if  he  were  a 
Member  of  Congress.  He  is  not  a 
Member  of  Congress  and,  I  think,  if 
we  are  going  to' start  to  protect  our 
bodies  heve  as  I  know  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  other!  are  very  sincere  in  doing,  it 
is  about  tttne  that  we  put  the  Director 
of  the  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget,  whoever  he  is,  under  any  ad- 
ministration, back  over  where  he  be- 
longs. It  may  be  that  he  came  over  at 
the  invitalion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  and  if  that 
indeed  is  i  the  case  then  it  might  be 
that  my  remarks  might  be  out  of  line. 
But  it  se^ms  to  me  that  wherever  we 
go  on  appropriations  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  or  the  limit  on  over- 
all appropriations  In  a  Budget  Com- 
mittee, Mf.  Stockman  seems  to  play  an 
all-too-prdminent  role  that  should  be, 
it  seems  tp  me,  reserved  to  the  elected 
Members  bf  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  the  Senate. 

So  I  jus ,  ask  my  distinguished  friend 
and  colleague  from  Oregon:  Was 
Stockman  there  at  the  invitation  of 
the  Senat  >r  from  Oregon? 
Mr.  HA  rPIELD.  Yes,  he  was. 
Mr.  E3  ON.  And  the  Senator  felt 
that  the  !  uggestions  that  he  had  made 
were  not  different  from  the  role  that 

he  played  over  on  the  House  of  Repre- 


sentatives when  not  one  but  three 
emergency  supplemental  appropria- 
tions came  through? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  say  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  I  do  not  know  what 
role    Mr.    Stockman    played    on    the 
House  side.  But  I  do  want  to  say  this: 
This  is  the  first  time  Mr.  Stockman 
has   been   in   my   office   during   this 
whole  period  in  which  we  have  been 
dealing  on  the  question  of  the  supple- 
mental. In  fact,  I  have  not  talked  to 
Mr.  Stockman  until  this  morning.  I 
have  seen  Mr.  Stockman  in  leadership 
meetings  over  at  the  White  House.  We 
have  said  good  morning  and  that  is 
about   it.   I   have   not   discussed   one 
policy  matter  and  I  have  not  discussed 
one  appropriations  matter  with  Mr. 
Stockman  until  this  morning.  He  came 
to  the  office  at  my  request  because  it 
seemed  to  me  that  since  he  was  the 
President's  chief  budget  adviser  and 
that  we  had  already  gone  through  two 
vetoes,  and  I  was  assuming  that  we 
might  pass  the  skinny  one  and  get  by 
with  it,  I  thought  it  was  time  that  we 
tried  at  least  to  resolve  the  differences 
on  an  eyeball-to^yeball  basis  rather 
than  through  the  veto  stamp  and  the 
public  press. 

It  seemed  to  me  we  had  reached  a 
point  where  we  had  to  establish  a 
little  bit  of  communication. 

But  I  say  to  the  Senator  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more  in  terms  of  this 
being  an  independent  coequal  branch 
of  Government.  I  made  those  remarks 
early  on  in  my  own  statement.  But  I 
also  recognize  the  mixing  of  powers. 
There  is  the  separation  but  there  is 
the  mixing  of  powers.  We  cannot  avoid 
the  role  of  the  President.  That  is  part 
of  the  constitutional  process. 

It  does  seem  to  me  when  we  have 
reached  what  appears  to  t>e  an  im- 
passe between  two  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  legislative  and  executive, 
that  in  times  past,  since  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  at  least,  we  have  sought  a 
solution  through  some  kind  of  an  eye- 
ball-to-eyeball meeting  with  the  Presi- 
dent. I  have  been  with  members  of  del- 
egations of  the  Senate  that  have  gone 
downtown  to  the  White  House  and 
said  to  the  President  where  we  were  in 
an  impasse  situation  on  a  policy  or  an 
issue  of  an  appropriation,  how  can  we 
work  it  out?  And  so  this  is  really  in 
line  with  that  procedure. 

But  as  far  as  anytime  in  this  session 
dealing  with  this  particular  supple- 
mental question,  this  is  the  first  time  I 
have  spoken  to  Mr.  Stockman.  It  Is  the 
first  time  he  has  spoken  to  me  about 
an  issue  and  he  came  at  my  request. 

Very  frankly  I  kind  of  regretted  this 
morning  after  we  finally  got  this  fin- 
ished that  maybe  I  should  have  called 
him  earlier  not  because  he  is  a  51st 
Member  of  the  Senate,  no,  but  because 
I  know  that  he  plays  an  important 
role  in  how  the  President  is  going  to 
respond  to  the  product  that  we  finally 


develop  and  send  down  to  the  White 
House. 

I  do  not  find  that  we  have  to  have 
an  adversarial  relationship  in  order  to 
maintain  the  separation  of  powers. 
But  by  the  same  token  I  do  say  again 
that  I  think  this  is  more  of  a  product 
of  the  two  sessions  of  the  two  Houses 
of  Congress  and  we  prevailed. 

Issue  after  issue  that  we  added  back 
here  from  the  Senate  side  of  Senate 
amendments  were  initially  opposed  by 
Mr.  Stockman  and  especially  those  in 
the  welfare  areas,  such  as  maternal 
and  child  care,  the  work  incentive  pro- 
grams, the  ACTION  programs,  and  so 
forth. 

But  this  discussion  with  Mr.  Stock- 
man was  no  laying  down  and  playing 
dead.  We  prevailed.  I  do  not  say  this  In 
an  effort  to  brag,  to  boast,  that  I  have 
done  battle  with  Mr.  Stockman  and 
won.  but  I  did  win,  I  think,  some  very 
significant  arguments  and  debates  and 
discussions  with  him  in  order  to  get 
his  commitment,  so  to  speak,  to  advise 
the  President  to  sign  the  bill. 

Talking  to  Senator  Leahy,  who  has 
very  great  feeling  about  the  $60  mil- 
lion for  maternal  and  child  health 
care,  and  talking  to  others  who  have 
feelings  over  different  amendments. 
Democrats,  as  I  say.  and  Republicans, 
these  Senate  amendments  were  all 
well-battled  and  well-fought  and  incor- 
porated in  our  product,  and  here  they 
are  still  in  this  compromise  product. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  thank  the  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

I  would  just  like  to  add.  though,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  keep  nmning  up 
against  deadlines.  We  do  indeed  have 
eyeball-to-eyeball  confrontation  with 
the  White  House  every  time  we  are 
about  to  go  on  recess. 

It  seems  to  me  if  the  White  House 
were  in  true  good  faith— as  I  would 
like  to  believe  they  are— then  they 
would  have  been  making  suggestions 
to  the  House  of  Representatives 
before  they  went  home.  I  think  all 
here  imderstand  there  was  a  high 
probability  that  the  first  emergency 
supplemental  would  be  vetoed;  there 
was  a  belief  that  the  second  emergen- 
cy supplemental  might  be  signed. 

I  would  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon  I  believe  almost  everyone  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  believed 
before  they  went  home  that  the 
backup  third  emergency  supplemental 
that  was  sent  over  here  would  be  one 
that  could  be  agreed  to  and  signed  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  then  they  went  about  their  busi- 
ness. 

If  we  are  talking  about  protecting 
the  prerogatives  of  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  I 
think  we  should  realize  and  recognize 
that  taking  the  action  that  we  are 
about  to  take  here,  what  we  are  doing 
is  extending  from  July  20  to  what, 
some  time  in  September— we  are 
making  some  rather  major  changes  in 


all  of  this,  it  seems  to  me.  and  I  would 
only  suggest  that  maybe  it  is  the  only 
possible  compromise  change  that 
could  be  worked  out  so  that  everyone 
could  have  the  majority  of  their  wills 
protected. 

I  would  only  say  I  hope  in  the  future 
we  would  not  be  putting  off  these  im- 
portant decisions  until  the  last  hour  of 
the  last  day  before  we  leave  for  recess. 
Since  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
been  here  a  lot  longer  than  this  Sena- 
tor. I  suppose  it  is  old  hat.  But  it 
seems  to  me  bad  government  that 
almost  every  time  we  are  about  to  go 
on  recess  we  are  here  usually  until  the 
wee  hours  of  the  morning  coming  up 
against  some  kind  of  a  deadline,  and  I 
suggest  that  is  not  adequately  protect- 
ing the  prerogatives  either  of  the 
House  or  of  the  Senate  or.  for  that 
matter,  the  President,  because  the  will 
of  one  is  being  played  off  against  the 
other. 

I  would  simply  say  I  hope  we  would 
be  able  to  plan  a  little  bit  better  in  the 
future.  I  am  not  saying  this  as  indicat- 
ing in  any  way  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  not  leaned  over  backward, 
as  he  always  has.  to  bring  this  about. 
But  I  say  to  the  leadership  of  the 
House,  the  leadership  of  the  Senate, 
the  minorities  in  both  of  these  bodies, 
that  indeed  if  we  want  to  carry  out  the 
duties  we  are  assigned  under  the  Con- 
stitution that  we  should  do  that  in  a 
more  orderly  fashion  than  it  seems  to 
this  Senator  we  ordinarily  do. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks,  the  last  q)oservations.  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska. 

I  want  to  assure  the  Senator  there  is 
no  time  when  I  feel  more  frustrated  in 
my  whole  legislative  career  than  when 
I  find  under  these  deadlines  that,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  I  have  to  present  to  the 
Senate  these  decisions. 

I  think  if  we  are  careful  in  our  obser- 
vations, we  will  have  to  admit  that 
some  of  them  are  of  our  own  making, 
some  of  them  are  of  the  other  body's 
making.  How  many  times  have  they  fi- 
nalized something,  sent  it  over  to  us. 
recessed,  and  here  we  are  with  a  few 
hours  against  the  clock  to  take  it  or 
leave  it  because  if  we  did  not  take  it. 
then  we  are  guilty  of  stopping  the 
Government? 

How  many  times  has  the  White 
House  said  to  us.  "If  we  do  not  get  this 
action  done  by  such  and  such  date,  we 
will  have  to  RIF  so  many  employees 
and  bring  the  Government  to  a  halt"? 
At  other  times,  when  we  have  piggy- 
backed nongermane  issues  that  are  so 
emotional,  such  as  abortion,  such  as 
school  prayer,  and  such  as  busing  on 
an  appropriation  measure,  and  during 
which  we  have  bogged  down  the  whole 
appropriations  process,  for  5  months 
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on  one  occasion,  how  many  times  have 
we  done  that? 

So  you  look  at  the  whole  picture  and 
you  see  it  is  caused  sometimes  by  our 
own  failure  to  recognize  the  orderly 
procedure  by  which  appropriations 
should  move:  sometimes  we  are  facing 
legal  deadlines,  that  is.  deadlines  that 
are  set  in  by  law.  How  many  times 
have  we  faced  the  debt  ceiling  limita- 
tion problem  against  a  midnight  hour, 
and  appropriations  decisions  as  well? 

So  I  want  to  tell  the  Senator  I  hope 
he  will  Join,  and  I  will  Join  with  him,  if 
he  has  some  ideas  of  how  we  can  pre- 
vent this  and  be  able  to  exercise  the 
appropriations  process  in  a  business- 
like, orderly,  calm,  nonhurried  way. 

I  tried  to  do  that  by  taking  the  abor- 
tion issue  off  the  appropriation  bill  in 
committee,  but  found  the  Senate  floor 
had  decided  it  should  be  on  it,  so  they 
put  it  back  on  after  a  long  debate. 

So  I  have  tried  different  tactics  and 
have  not  been  successful.  Therefore,  I 
welcome  suggestions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  for  one  last  question? 

Mr.  HATFIELX).  I  would  be  happy 
to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Oregon  quite  frequently  we  agree,  and 
here  we  agree  once  again,  and  I  thank 
him  for  his  statements. 

I  am  convinced  that  people  do  not 
understand  and  become  very  impa- 
tient with  what  they  see  as  a  ball 
being  batted  back  and  forth,  and  all 
too  frequently  they  are  right  in  think- 
ing it  is  for  political  reasons  of  one 
type  or  another. 

The  question  I  would  like  to  pose  to 
my  friend  from  Oregon  is:  Does  he 
think  the  Founding  Fathers  envi- 
sioned this  kind  of  government? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  I  think  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  envisioned  a  government 
with  a  Congress  that  would  meet  in 
January  and  get  home  for  spring 
planting  because  they  have  completed 
their  work. 

I  do  not  think  the  Founding  Fathers 
ever  envisioned  the  invention  of  air- 
conditioning.  Perhaps  that  was  one  of 
the  inventions  that  has  done  the  most 
to  prolong  congressional  sessions. 
Maybe  without  air-conditioning  we 
would  have  gone  out  earlier,  or  when 
we  got  to  the  situation  of  where  we 
became  a  more  urban  society  we  would 
not  be  going  home  to  do  the  spring 
planting. 

No,  I  do  not  think  the  Founding  Fa- 
thers ever  envisioned  a  year-round  ses- 
sion in  which  we  find  ourselves  with 
the  complexities  of  government  in- 
creased, but  also  with  the  increased 
complexities  of  society. 

But  we  have  to  deal  with  them  here. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  cannot  turn 
the  clock  back.  But.  at  the  same  time, 
I  hope  we  can  see  the  necessity  for 
major  reform  in  our  own  procedures, 
rules,  and  regulations  in  order  to  expe- 


dite and  do  the  people's  business  in  a 
more  orderly  fashion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
D'AmatO).  The  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas.        I 

Mr.  I^YOR.  Mr.  President.  I  had 
not  planned  to  participate  in  a  discus- 
sion Witt)  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
my  ver}  good  friend  from  Nebraska. 
SenatonExoN.  But  I  Just  thought  that 
it  woulf  be  interesting  to  note  that 
this  Senate  recently  passed  a  resolu- 
tion establishing  the  Commission. 
This  Commission  will  be  chaired  by 
two  former  distinguished  colleagues  of 
ours.  Senator  Pearson  from  Kansas 
and  Seqator  Ribicoff  from  Connecti- 
cut. 

These|  two  former  Senators,  who 
have  witie  and  deserved  respect  from 
all  Members  of  this  body,  are  going  to 
look  at  ways  and  means  by  which  we 
might  make  this  body  more  efficient. 

I  assume  both  of  my  colleagues  en- 
gaged in  this  discussion  this  afternoon 
are  like  myself.  When  we  go  home  on 
the  weAends  or  over  the  Fourth  of 
July  recess,  as  we  are  all  about  to  do  in 
the  next  several  days,  the  people  out 
there  ii)  the  country  are  going  to  be 
angry,  "they  are  going  to  be  mad.  but 
they  art  not  necessarily  Just  going  to 
be  mad  Wt  the  President  or  at  Senator 
ExoM  or  Senator  Hattiild  or  Senator 
Pryor:  they  are  going  to  be  mad  at  us 
as  an  institution. 

I  thiniL  that  there  is  a  growing  re- 
sentment about  us  as  an  institution 
not  beirtg  able  to  find  a  way  to  conduct 
our  busness. 

I  remember  Just  a  few  days  ago  in 
this  body— and  I  use  this  only  as  an 
example— we  had.  as  I  recall,  the 
Voting  Rights  Act  on  the  floor.  We 
started,  il  think,  on  Friday  or  possibly 
on  Monday,  and  we  sat  and  we  sat  and 
we  sat.  We  had  maybe  one  or  two  little 
votes,  iiaybe  on  a  commemorative 
medal  or  two.  or  something  of  that 
nature.  I  think  we  also  had  a  vote  to 
instruct  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  to  call 
us  to  thfe  floor. 

Finalw.  on  Thursday  at  4  o'clock,  we 
started  [voting  on  whether  or  not  to 
proceed  to  final  discussion  and  vote  on 
the  VoUng  Rights  Act.  We  went  until 
2  o'clock.  We  came  back  the  next  day 
at  9  o'cl  xk. 

I  do  tot  mean  to  be  critical  of  the 
leaders:  lip  of  the  majority  leader  or 
the  miiority  leader.  I  believe  this 
problem  lies  within  the  system  itself, 
which  w  inadequate.  It  is  sick.  And  I 
am  not  saying  that  the  problem  lies 
entireljij  within  the  Budget  Act.  which 
was  inUnded  to  reform  this  institution 
and  mafte  us  do  our  business  on  time. 
But  I  a|n  inclined  to  believe  right  now 
that  wt  are  going  to  have  to  place 
some  r^trictlons  upon  ourselves,  upon 
this  body  and  upon  the  Congress  as  an 
institution. 

For  example,  at  the  right  time.  I 
may  propose  an  amendment  to  the 
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Budget  Act  I  think  the  Budget  Act— 
and  the  dstinguished  Senator,  my 
friend  froni 
member  of 


Nebraska,  is  a  very  fine 
the  Budget  Committee:  I 
am  not  a  member— I  think  that  the 
Budget  Act  calls  for  us  to  have  the 
first  budget  resolution  out  by  May  15. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  we  should  re- 
strict oursaves  and  say  if  we  do  not 
have  that  budget  resolution  out  and 
passed  by  Iflay  15,  then  the  Congress 
may  do  no  further  business  until  we 
have  that  budget  resolution  out. 

Now  somi  of  you  may  say.  "Well. 
that  is  drastic.  We  cannot  do  anything 
like  that.  Tnat  would  be  putting  us  in 
a  strait  Jacket."  Well,  very  honestly,  I 
think  we  h4ve  to  be  in  a  straitjacket. 
The  two  great  Senators  on  this  floor 
are  both  former  Governors  of  States, 
and  I  imagine  that  in  our  respective 
States  we  qave  a  restriction  as  to  the 
number  of  days  that  the  legislative 
body  can  bo  in  session.  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  cotisider  something  like  that 
for  the  Conigress  of  the  United  SUtes. 
It  may  be  |  worthwhile  to  consider  a 
limitation  on  how  many  days  we  could 
have  so  that  we  would  have  an  incen- 
tive to  get  pur  business  done  on  time. 

Once  agam.  I  apologize  for  breaking 
in.  I  Just  wtDited  to  add  those  few  com- 
ments. I  hope  that  we  can  act  with 
favor  upon  former  Senator  Ribicoff 
and  Senator  Pearson's  work  and  coop- 
erate with  ihem  and  give  them  mean- 
ingful suggestions  for  possible  changes 
in  our  way  of  doing  business. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  I 
was  going  to  make  an  observation  that 
until  the  Senator  from  New  York  Just 
arrived,  it  iwas  very  interesting  that 
this  particalar  discussion  was  occur- 
ring, this  particular  colloquy  today, 
between  three  former  Governors.  I 
think  it  also  adds  to  the  frustration 
for  those  who  have  been  charged  in 
their  public  careers  with  that  kind  of 
administrative  role,  because  in  that 
role  there  akre  not  people  to  share  that 
responsibility.  You  are  there,  you  are 
one  person,  and  you  are  the  executive 
of  that  Sti.te.  You  have  to  take  the 
action,  and  you  have  to  meet  those 
deadlines,  t  nd  you  have  to  meet  those 
constitutioi  lal  requirements. 

I  know,  probably  like  all  the  rest  of 
us.  that  it  e  Senator  from  Nebraska 
had  a  little  difficulty  adjusting  to  this 
new  formal  of  political  life,  as  we  all 
did  when  we  moved  from  that  execu- 
tive role  into  a  legislative  role. 

I  will  alsp  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  tl|at.  as  a  former  Governor,  I 
am  very  hjopeful  that  we  can  move 
ahead.  I  was  very  hopeful  that  we 
could  take  some  of  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Culver  Commission. 
Former  Senator  John  Culver  from 
Iowa  headed  up  a  commission  that 
had  many  excellent  recommendations 
to  reform  ihe  housekeeping  functions 
and  the  mechanics  of  this  body.  But. 
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like  too  many  studies  on  reform,  the 
studies  are  made,  reported,  and  filed, 
and  that  is  the  last  you  hear  of  them. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  an  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

DPAMENDMEirrNO.  1045 

(Purpose:  To  provide  an  additional 
$63,000,000  for  the  Summer  Youth  Pro- 
gram.) 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  MassachusetU  (Mr. 
KnnfEDY)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numtiered  1045  to  the  Hatfield  un- 
prlnted amendment  numbered  1044. 

At  the  appropriate  place,  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Stnomi  YOUTH  raocRAM 
For  an  aditional  amount  for  the  Summer 
Youth  Program  under  part  C  of  title  IV  of 
the  Comprehensive  Employment  and  Train- 
ing Act,  $63,000,000  to  remain  available 
until  expended. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I  will 
not  take  a  great  deal  of  time  on  this 
particular  amendment.  The  material  is 
familiar  to  not  only  the  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  but  to 
all  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  to  offer  this 
amendment  to  restore  $63  million  to 
the  summer  youth  employment  pro- 
gram. This  is  the  same  amendment 
this  body  overwhelmingly  accepted  on 
three  previous  occasions. 

The  urgent  supplemental  we  are 
now  considering  protects  the  Jote  and 
paycheckLS  of  Federal  workers  in  a 
number  of  agencies.  I  support  this  re- 
quest but  I  believe  there  is  not  more 
urgent  need  than  to  provide  Jobs  for 
unemployed  young  people  this 
summer. 

In  his  very  first  budget  the  Presi- 
dent included  the  summer  Jobs  pro- 
gram in  his  famous  safety  net.  He 
asked  for  $766  million  to  provide  Jobs 
for  almost  800.000  teenagers  from  poor 
families.  That  budget  would  have  as- 
sured the  same  number  of  Jobs  this 
summer  as  were  funded  in  1981. 

But  as  the  deficits  grew  larger,  the 
President  decided  to  cut  into  his  social 
safety  net.  He  cut  back  on  summer 
Jobs  with  the  promise  that  his  cuts 
would  revive  the  economy  and  create 
new  Jobs  in  the  private  sector. 

But  now  almost  9  months  later 
schools  have  closed  for  the  summer. 
3.4  million  more  young  people  are  en- 
tering the  labor  market  and  we  are 
faced  with  the  highest  unemployment 
in  40  years.  President  Reagan  was 
wrong.  The  cuts  did  not  revive  the 
economy.   They   did   not  create   new 


Jobs.  Over  10  million  Amerians  cannot 
find  work. 

I  serve  as  a  member  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee,  and  I  have  at- 
tended virtually  every  one  of  our 
monthly  hearings  when  the  unemploy- 
ment figures  come  in  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics.  They  tell  the  story 
about  the  increasing  numbers  of  un- 
employed. The  fact  is  that  there  are  3 
million  more  unemployed  Americans 
today  than  there  were  some  IS  months 
ago. 

What  we  have  seen  during  the  anal- 
ysis of  those  figures.  Mr.  President,  is 
that  there  has  l>een  a  very  significant 
growth  in  unemployment  sunong  teen- 
agers in  our  society.  And  this  has  been 
particularly  true  not  only  in  the  cities 
of  this  coimtry.  but  also  in  many  of 
the  rural  areas. 

Unemployment  for  teenagers  16  to 
19  years  old  has  reached  23  percent. 
Two  million  teenagers  who  want  Jobs 
cannot  find  them.  One  out  of  every 
two  black  teens  cannot  find  work. 

The  mayors  of  this  Nation.  I  think 
by  and  large,  have  developed  effective 
programs  in  the  summer  youth  pro- 
gram. As  a  member  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  that  has 
oversight  on  those  programs,  we  have 
had  a  number  of  hearings  which  dem- 
onstrate that.  Those  mayors  have  de- 
veloped, over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  effective  programs  to  channel 
the  energies  and  the  idealism  of  young 
people  in  the  cities  to  productive  and 
useful  work.  But  the  need  is  particu- 
larly great  at  this  time. 

The  U.S.  Conference  of  Mayors  Just 
completed  a  survey  of  125  cities  across 
the  country  which  documents  the 
crisis  many  communities  are  facing 
this  summer 

Three  out  of  four  cities  report  over- 
all youth  imemployment  between  11 
and  33  percent. 

Three  out  of  four  cities  report  unem- 
ployment among  minority  teens  be- 
tween 21  and  60  percent. 

Funding  cuts  for  summer  Jobs  are  as 
high  as  50  percent  in  some  cities. 

Over  half  the  cities  surveyed  expect 
these  cuts  to  result  in  an  increase  in 
Juvenile  crime. 

In  many  cities  the  private  sector  has 
acted  to  meet  this  crisis  with  money 
and  with  Jobs.  These  efforts  are  to  be 
praised. 

But  they  are  not  enough  to  fill  the 
gap  created  by  cuts  in  the  Federal 
budget  and  skyrocketing  unemploy- 
ment. Without  the  additional  funds 
voted  today,  there  would  be  3.000 
fewer  Jobs  in  Boston.  5.000  fewer  Jobs 
in  Baltimore,  and  6.000  fewer  Jobs  in 
New  York  City.  Every  other  city  in  the 
country  is  experiencing  the  same 
shortfall. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  an  important 
issue.  I  know  that  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  our 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  are   familiar 


with  this  program.  At  another  time 
they  were  willing  to  accept  this 
amendment.  I  do  not  question  their 
own  personal  concerns  about  the  need 
for  providing  these  kinds  of  opportuni- 
ties for  young  people  in  this  country, 
but  I  think  it  is  imperative.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  address  this  issue  and  to  have 
the  Senate  vote  on  it. 

I  have  not  offered  an  amendment  to 
restore  the  full  amount  of  the  Presi- 
dent's request,  although  that  was  my 
Initial  amendment.  This  is  the  amount 
that  was  previously  accepted  by  the 
Senate,  and  included  in  the  two  bills 
we  recently  sent  to  the  President. 

This  seems  to  me  to  be  the  bare  min- 
imum necessary  to  address  this  issue. 
Mr.  President. 

I  am  also  mindful.  Mr.  President, 
that  we  nm  into  a  difficult  parliamen- 
tary situation  because  of  the  situation 
in  the  House  and  the  threat  of  the 
veto.  But  I  do  think.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  not  going  to  be  a  powerful  ar- 
guiment  to  many  of  the  young  people 
this  summer  and  to  their  parents  who 
are  going  to  find  that  there  is  little 
hope  for  their  future  when  they  try  to 
find  a  Job  so  that  they  can  meet  their 
responsibilities  to  themselves,  to  their 
families,  and  to  their  communities. 

That  is  why  I  lielieve  we  must  re- 
store $63  million  for  this  program  and 
give  63.000  young  people  a  chance  to 
leam  and  earn  this  summer.  These 
teenagers  should  not  l>e  forced  to  bear 
the  bnmt  of  Reagan's  recession.  These 
young  people  cannot  wait. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 

I  ask  unamimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  from  the  Washington  Post  of 
June  26.  1982.  and  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Times,  dated  June  25. 
1982.  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  l>e  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:  ' 
[From  the  Washington  Post.  June  26.  1982] 
MoRK  Sum  ma  Jobs 

One  small  item  in  the  "urtent"  supple- 
mental appropriation  bills  vetoed  by  Presi- 
dent Reagan  would  have  partially  restored 
cuts  in  the  youth  summer  jobs  program. 
The  president  was  right  to  resist  the  $3  bil- 
lion bail-out  for  the  housing  Industry  that 
was  riding  on  the  bill,  but  the  modest  in- 
crease in  summer  Jobs  could  have  helped  re- 
lieve the  smoldering  problem  of  record 
levels  of  youth  unemployment  In  many 
cities  this  summer. 

The  summer  Jot>s  program  was  originally 
sanctified  as  one  of  President  Reagan's 
"safety  net "  programs  that  was  not  to  be 
tampered  with.  Even  so.  it  lost  about  50.000 
Jolx  last  year  and  is  due  to  lose  140.000 
more  this  summer.  That  leaves  the  total  at 
about  three-quarters  of  Its  1980  level.  The 
president's  budget  for  next  year  would 
eliminate  the  program  altogether— although 
localities  could  divert  money  from  training 
programs  to  pay  for  It.  The  supplemental 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  would  restore 
about  63.000  Jobs— not  enough,  but  better 
than  no  help  at  all. 
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With  unemployment  at  the  highest  level 
since  the  end  of  the  Depression,  this  is  a 
tough  time  for  workers  of  all  ages.  But  the 
situation  of  low-income  youths— especially 
blacks— is  disastrous.  Last  month,  one  out  of 
two  black  teen-agers  seeking  work  couldn't 
find  it.  That  was  before  summer  vacation 
swelled  the  ranks  of  Job  seekers. 

It  would  be  nice  if  the  private  sector  could 
fill  the  gap.  But  even  when  times  were 
better,  recent  estimates  suggest  that  four 
out  of  five  youths  who  were  eligible  for  the 
summer  Jobs  program,  but  for  whom  there 
were  no  jobs,  couldn't  find  even  short-term 
Jobs  in  the  private  sector.  With  the  econo- 
my now  providing  well  over  a  million  fewer 
Jobs  for  teenagers  than  it  did  in  1979.  the 
need  for  government  help  is  greater  than 
ever. 

The  effort  to  improve  the  quality  of 
summer  Job  programs  needs  to  be  contin- 
ued. Any  additional  jobs  should  be  targeted 
on  areas  where  youth  unemployment  is  es- 
pecially high.  But  as  Congress  considers  its 
next  moves  on  the  supplemental  appropria- 
tion, it  should  remember  that,  even  unim- 
proved, the  program  is  a  good  investment. 

IProm  the  New  York  Times.  June  25.  19821 

Tm  Message  or  Gravesend 
"It  was  a  bunch  of  kids  hanging  on  a 
comer  getting  drunk."  one  neighbor  specu- 
lates. "These  guys  were  probably  passing  by 
and  maybe  somebody  shouted  nigger.'  and 
the  words  went  back  and  forth.  Then  the 
punches  came.  It  happens." 

But  it  was  clearly  outrageous,  and  it  is  up 
to  the  city's  criminal  justice  agencies  to 
make  that  clear  after  the  killing  of  one 
black  transit  worker  and  the  beating  of  two 
others  by  white  hoodlums  in  the  Brooklyn 
neighborhood  of  Gravesend.  And  other  city 
officials  should  pay  close  attention  to  a 
larger  message. 

The  median  income  in  the  white  working- 
class  neighborhood  Ls  $23,000.  But  for 
people  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  particu- 
larly the  young,  life  has  become  difficult  in 
recent  years.  Some  churches  no  longer  have 
funds  for  recreation  facilities.  A  summer 
camp  that  provided  jobs  for  white  and  black 
teen-agers  has  closed.  Two  years  ago  the 
community  had  more  than  1.000  CETA  and 
Summer  Youth  Employment  JoIm;  this  year 
there  are  50. 

Thus  it  is  that  residents  of  the  area  com- 
plain about  "troublesome"  young  people 
along  Avenue  X.  where  the  killing  took 
place.  Idle  teen-agers  gather  to  drink  beer. 
use  drugs  and  create  a  subculture  that  also 
attracts  those  attending  school  or  holding 
Jobs.  The  subculture  is  apparently  infected 
with  racism:  Tuesday's  incident  was  not  the 
first  with  a  racial  cast. 

The  police  deserve  credit  for  moving 
quickly  to  Investigate  suspects  and  make  ar- 
rests. But  the  idleness  and  joblessness  of 
youth  all  over  the  city  are  larger,  equally 
urgent  problems.  The  message  of  the  ugly 
brutality  in  Gravesend  may  be  that  after 
the  cuts  in  programs  that  kept  young  people 
constructively  busy,  summer  trouble  can 
start  anywhere. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  that  would  please  me 
more  than  to  accept  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 
but  I  think  the  Senator  understands 
the  parliamentary  situation.  We  have 
provided,  for  instance,  in  the  continu- 
ing resolution  675,000  slots.  The  Sena- 
tor would  add  $68  million  which  would 
bring  it  up  to  735.000.  We  accepted  the 
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Senators  amendment  on  a  prior  occa- 
sion, li  went  to  conference  and  we 
held  it  jIn  conference,  bringing  it  baclc 
in  the  stiPPl^niental. 

But  (he  Senator  realizes,  too.  that 
we  are  in  this  kind  of  a  timeframe: 
Even  if  we  accepted  this  amendment, 
even  ai  ainst  the  threat  of  a  Presiden- 
tial vel  0.  we  do  not  know  what  the 
House  frill  do,  if  they  will  adopt  this  in 
a  pro  forma  or  not.  I  am  hoping  they 
will.  Ifjthey  do  not.  we  are  down  to 
July  1^  before  we  can  act  upon  it  if 
the  House  should  decide  to  amend  it 
further!  or  not  take  it  as  we  produced 
it.  1 

I  thiak  we  are  in  a  situation  where 
we  hav^  added  back  a  number  of  very 
important  programs  which  the  Sena- 
tor frmn  Massachusetts  supports.  I 
know,  such  as  the  child  and  maternal 
care,  work  incentive  programs,  low- 
cost  h(4ising  programs.  I  would  hate  to 
put  thdse  in  jeopardy  with  a  Presiden- 
tial veto  by  adding  another  $68  mil- 
lion. As  I  indicated  earlier.  I  Just  do 
not  think  we  can  get  the  commitment 
that  wi  now  have  in  writing  for  Presi- 
dential signature.  It  does  not  do  the 
project!  any  good  to  raise  false  expec- 
tations by  adopting  an  amendment  of 
this  kifid  and  then  only  (face  a  Presi- 
dential veto. 

On  that  basis,  unless  there  is  some 
one  els  >  who  wants  to  be  heard  on  this 
subject;  I  would  be  forced  to  move — 

Mr.   KENNEDY.   Will   the  Senator 
yield? 
Mr. 
yield. 

Mr.  kENNEDY.  I  applaud  the  fact 
that  the  Senator  has  added  a  number 
of  items  onto  this  legislation  which  I 
strongly  support,  and  I  conunend  the 
commiitee  for  doing  it.  such  as  funds 
for  health  services  and  the  work  incen- 
tive pipgram.  But  it  does  seem  to  me 
on  thia^list  we  have  also  added  $40  mil- 
lion for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
$15  million  for  the  Customs  Service. 

I  am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  They  run  the  Cape  Cod 
Canal  very  effectively  and  efficiently, 
and  we  have  other  programs  and 
projects  in  my  own  State  which  the 
people;  of  my  State  have  benefited 
from,  k  am  sure  there  are  imp.>rtant 
reasonk  why  that  $65  million  was 
added  If  or  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
the  Customs  Service.  But  why  could 
those  I  items  not  be  deferred  for  a 
period  of  time?  There  may  be  very 
good  pmswers  for  that,  but  it  just 
seems  to  me,  Mr.  President,  this  is  the 
last  train  that  is  leaving  the  sUtion 
for  surnmer  Jobs  for  youth.  We  have 
added!  a  number  of  items  here.  We  do 
not  kaow  what  the  action  is  going  to 
be  byTthe  President  or  by  the  House 
on  these  10  or  12  different  items.  I 
must  say  that  looking  over  the  list  I 
think,  in  all  respects,  the  summer  Jobs 
program  certainly  ranks  with  the 
higheit  priorities  that  have  been 
added  here. 
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HATFIET.n     [continuing]. 


As  I  say,  I  am  not  interested  in  de- 
laying the  $enate.  Both  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Conimittee  and 
the  ranking  minority  member  have 
always  been  typically  courteous  in 
consideringq  amendments  I  have  of- 
fered in  thje  past,  and  they  are  again 
today,  but  |  would  hope  that  we  could 
still  have  this  accepted. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
very  reluctantly  move  to  table  the 
amendment  and  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The     PitESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 
The  yeasiand  nays  were  ordered. 
The    PRfcsIDING    OFFICER.    The 
question  islon  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to  lay  on 
the  table  tne  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts.  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legi4ative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
;nS.  I  announce  that  the 
>m  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins), 
ir  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
,he    Senator    from    South 
t.  Pressixr),  the  Senator 
from  Wyoihing  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the 
Senator    fi-om    Vermont    (Mr.    SxAr- 
PORD),  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Ge<ffgia  (Mr.  Mattincly),  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  furthet  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hayakawa),  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly),  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simp- 
son), woulil  each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
enbaum)  atid  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts (Mr.  TsoNCAS),  are  necessari- 
ly absent. 

The  PItESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  )ther  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  d(  tsire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  55, 
nays  37,  as  follows: 

[Rtillcall  Vote  No.  200  Leg.l 
YEAS-55 


Mr.  SI 
Senator  fr^ 
the  Senate 

YAKAWA), 

Dakota  (1 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Armstrong 

Baker 

Boren 

BoKhwItz 

Brmdy 

Byrd. 

Harry  P..  Ji 
Chafee 
Cochran 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
DeConcIni 
Denton 
Dixon 
Dole 

Domenlct 
Eatt 


Baucus 
BenUen 
Biden 
Bradley 


Exon 

Gam 

Ooldwaler 

Oorton 

OraMley 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Henin 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kassebaum 

Kasten 

Laxalt 

Leahy 

Lugar 

McClure 

Murkowski 

NAYS-37 

Bumpers  Chiles 

Burdick  Cohen 

Byrd.  Robert  C.  Cranston 

Cannon  Dodd 


NIckles 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Percy 

Proxmire 

Pryor 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Schmitt 

Stcnnis 

Stevens 

Symnu 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 

Zorinsky 


Durenberger 

Jackson 

Pell 

Eagleton 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Port 

Levin 

Riegle 

Glenn 

Long 

Sarbanes 

Hart 

Mathias 

Sasser 

Heinz 

Malsunaga 

Specter 

Rollings 

Melcher 

Welcker 

Huddleston 

Mitchell 

Inouye 

Moynihan 

NOT  VOTING- 

-8 

Hawkins 

Metzenbaum 

Stafford 

Hayakawa 

Pressler 

Tsongas 

Mattingly 

Simpson 

So  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
Mr.  Kennedy's  amendment  (UP  No. 
1045)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

t7P  AmNDMKIfT  NO.  1046 

Mr.  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  reported.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order,  please.  The 
clerk  will  suspend  until  the  Senate 
comes  to  order.  Those  Senators  wish- 
ing to  converse  will  please  retire  to  the 
cloakrooms.  Otherwise,  we  will  not 
proceed. 

The  amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr.  Riegle) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1046  to  the  Hatfield  imprinted 
amendment  numbered  1044. 

Mr.  RIEGI^.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  end.  add  the  following: 

naOICENCY  MORTCACE  INTKREST  REDUCTION 

PAYMEirrs 

For  emergency  mortgage  interest  reduc- 
tion payments.  (3,000.000.000.  of  which 
$2,500,000,000  shall  be  available  for  use  in 
connection  with  mortgages  or  loans  involv- 
ing dwellings  referred  to  in  section  (gKSMA). 
not  more  than  $400,000,000  shall  be  avail- 
able for  use  in  connection  with  mortgages  or 
loans  involving  dwellings  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion (gKSXB).  and  $100,000,000  shall  be 
available  for  assistance  payments  with  re- 
spect to  that  portion  of  the  principal  obliga- 
tion of  mortgages  or  loans  assisted  under 
this  heading  which  exceeds  $77,625,  to 
remain  available  until  expended.  Such 
amount  shall  be  made  available  under  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  the  following  para- 
graphs: 

(a)  For  the  purpose  of  assisting  middle 
and  lower  income  families  in  acquiring  a 
home,  a  manufactured  home,  or  member- 
ship in  a  cooperative  association  operating  a 
housing  project  or  in  substantially  rehabili- 
tating a  home  or  a  unit  in  a  cooperative 
housing  project,  the  Secretary  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development,  hereafter  referred 


to  as  the  Secretary,  is  authorized  through 
the  Government  National  Mortgage  Asso- 
ciation, to  make  and  to  contract  to  make 
periodic  interest  reduction  payments  on 
behalf  of  such  families.  Such  assistance 
shall  be  accomplished  through  payments  to 
mortgagees  and  lenders  or  their  transferees 
holding  mortgages  and  loans  meeting  the 
requirements  of  this  heading. 

(b)  The  Secretary  may  not  enter  into  any 
contract  to  make  emergency  home  mortgage 
interest  reduction  payments  under  this 
heading  during  any  month  unless  the  Fed- 
eral Home  Loan  Bank  Board's  home  mort- 
gage Interest  rate  index  for  conventional 
home  mortgage  loans  closed,  based  on  the 
moving  average  for  the  most  recent  two- 
month  period,  exceeds  12.5  per  centum  per 
annum. 

(c)  To  be  eligible  for  emergency  interest 
reduction  payments  under  this  heading,  the 
first  mortgage  or  loan  secured  by  the  prop- 
erty, manufactured  home,  or  shares  in  a  co- 
operative must  meet  the  requirements  of  or 
be  insured  under  section  (g). 

(d)  Assistant  payments  under  this  heading 
may  be  made  over  a  period  of  not  to  exceed 
five  years  with  respect  to  any  mortgage. 

(e>  The  amount  of  all  emergency  Interest 
reduction  payments  made  under  this  head- 
ing shall  constitute  a  second  lien  on  the 
property  or  shares  with  respect  to  which 
the  payments  are  made  and  shall  be  repay- 
able- 

(1)  when  the  property  is  sold: 

(2)  when  the  property  ceases  to  be  the 
principal  residence  of  the  mortgagor  or  bor- 
rower 

(3)  upon  any  other  disposition  of  the  prop- 
erty specified  in  regulations  of  the  Secre- 
tary: or 

(4)  upon  the  refinancing  of  the  first  mort- 
gage or  loan  on  the  property  or  shares, 
except   that  the  amount  repaid   may  not 
exceed  60  per  centum  of  the  homeowner's 
net  equity,  as  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

(f)  The  amount  of  the  emergency  mort- 
gage interest  reduction  payments  with  re- 
spect to  any  mortgage  or  loan  shall  be  an 
amoimt  not  exceeding  the  lesser  of — 

(1)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or  loan 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower 
would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the  mortgage  or 
loan  were  to  t>ear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  11 
per  centum  per  annum:  and 

(2)  the  difference  between  the  amount  of 
the  monthly  payment  for  principal  and  in- 
terest which  the  mortgagor  or  borrower  Is 
obligated  to  pay  under  the  mortgage  or 
loan,  and  the  monthly  payment  for  princi- 
pal and  Interest  which  the  mortgagor  or 
borrower  would  be  obligated  to  pay  if  the 
mortgage  or  loan  were  to  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  four  percentage  points  less  than  the 
rate  specified  in  the  mortgage  or  loan. 

(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  may  assist  or  may 
insure  a  mortgage  or  loan  which  shall— 

<  1 )  be  executed  by  a  mortgagor  or  borrow- 
er whose  total  family  income  did  not  exceed 
$30,000  during  the  year  preceding  the  appli- 
cation for  the  mortgage  or  loan  and  who  in- 
tends to  occupy  the  property  as  a  principal 
residence,  except  that  the  Secretary  may  in- 
crease the  limitation  contained  in  this  para- 
graph by  such  amoiuit  as  the  Secretary  de- 
termines to  be  necessary  to  enable  mortga- 
gors and  borrowers  to  qualify  for  increased 
principal  amounts  established  by  the  Secre- 
tary pursuant  to  paragraph  (2): 


(2)  have  a  principal  obligation  not  to 
exceed  $67,500  except  that  the  Secretary 
may  establish  increased  principal  amounts 
not  to  exceed  the  maximum  principal  obli- 
gation insurable  in  the  area  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 203(b)<2)  of  the  National  Housing  Act: 

(3)  involve  a  one-  to  four-family  dwelling 
the  construction,  substantial  rehabilitation, 
or  manufacture  of  which  (A)  commenced  on 
or  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion heading  and  was  substantially  complet- 
ed by  November  30.  1983.  or  (B)  commenced 
no  earlier  than  one  year  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  heading  and  was  substan- 
tially completed  by  November  30.  1983.  and 
which  has  never  been  sold  other  than  to  the 
mortgagor. 

(4)  provide  for  complete  amortization  over 
a  period  of  not  to  exceed  thirty  years,  but 
provide  that  (A)  the  mortgage  or  loan  pay- 
ment shall  be  adjusted  for  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  years  of  the  mort- 
gage or  loan  by  increasing  the  payment  re- 
quired during  each  such  year  by  0.75  per 
centum  of  the  original  principal  obligation, 
and  (B)  the  amount  of  the  increase  will  be 
applied  to  reduce  the  principal  obligation: 

(5)  provide,  after  the  sixth  year,  for  equal 
monthly  payments  in  the  same  amount  as 
the  amount  required  in  the  sixth  year,  but 
only  for  the  period  necessary  to  pay  off  the 
remaining  principal  obligation: 

(6)  have  been  accompanied  by  disclosures 
of  the  scheduled  adjustments  in  the  month- 
ly payment  and  of  the  requirements  of  sec- 
tion <e>: 

(7)  be  originated  by  a  mortgagee  or  lender 
who  is  responsible  and  able  to  service  the 
mortgage  or  loan  properly: 

(8)  in  the  case  of  a  manufactured  home 
loan,  comply  with  the  regulations  issued 
under  section  501(c)  of  the  Depository  Insti- 
tutions Deregulation  and  Monetary  Control 
Act  of  1980:  and 

(9)  bear  interest  and  contain  such  other 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe. 

(h)  The  Secretary  shall  allocate  the 
amount  available  to  carry  out  this  program 
among  the  States  on  the  basis  of  a  formula 
so  that- 

(1)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  the  population 
of  each  State  to  the  population  of  all  States: 

(2)  one-third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ^rcentage  decline  in 
one-  to  four-family  housing  starts,  measured 
from  1978  to  1981.  of  each  SUte  relative  to 
the  percentage  decline  for  all  States:  and 

(3)  one- third  of  such  amount  is  allocated 
on  the  basis  of  the  ratio  of  each  State's 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  the  most 
recent  three-month  period  for  which  data 
are  available  prior  to  the  allocation  to  the 
number  of  unemployed  persons  for  all 
States  for  such  three-month  period. 

(i)  Any  mortgage  insured  or  assisted  under 
this  heading  shall  be  eligible  for  purchase 
by  the  Federal  National  Mortgage  Associa- 
tion and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Mortgage 
Corporation. 

(JMl)  The  Secretary  shall  assure  that  the 
amounts  allocated  pursuant  to  subsection 
(h)  are  made  available  in  a  manner  which 
maximizes  participation  by  eligible  lenders 
and  borrowers. 

(2)  The  Secretary  shall  maximize  timely 
utilization  of  authority  under  this  heading 
by  limiting  the  time  within  which  a  firm 
commitment  may  tie  issued  to  ninety  days 
after  the  commitment  (other  than  a  firm 
commitment)  is  made. 

(3)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Secretary  shall  issue  final  regu- 
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Utions.  mmke  allocations,  and  begin  to  issue 
commitments  pursuant  to  this  heading  not 
later  than  thirty  days  after  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 

(k>  The  funds  provided  under  this  heading 
shall  remain  available  for  commitment  until 
January  1. 1983. 

Mr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senators.  I 
think  we  can  dispose  of  this  Item 
rather  quickly. 

The  amendment  I  have  sent  to  the 
desk  is  the  emergency  housing  assist- 
ance amendment,  the  package  that 
was  put  together,  by  Senator  Lugar 
and  me  and  others,  on  a  bipartisan 
basis,  and  which  was  approved  in  the 
conference  committee.  It  would  pro- 
vide emergency  help  to  homebuilders 
and  to  people  wha  want  to  buy  homes 
in  this  coimtry. 

The  amendment  would  add  $3  billion 
to  the  urgent  supplemental  to  provide 
interest  reduction  for  home  mort- 
gages. The  issue  is  not  new.  We  have 
discussed  repeatedly  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  the  need  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

The  language  in  the  amendment  in- 
cludes the  provisions  agreed  to  by  the 
House  and  Senate  conferees.  The 
House  and  Senate  passed  a  similar 
measure  by  overwhelming  numbers 
when  it  was  introduced  earlier.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  President  has  rejected 
this  vital  stimulus  measure. 

In  the  words  of  Senator  Lugar  the 
last  time  we  considered  this  matter, 
"The  amendment  is  imperative  if  we 
are  going  to  come  out  of  the  recession 
this  year."  I  strongly  agree  with  that 
statement. 

This  amendment  would  provide 
more  than  483,000  new  Jobs.  It  would 
assist  210,000  units  with  reduced  inter- 
est rate  loans.  It  would  generate  ap- 
proximately $1.45  billion  in  Federal, 
State,  and  local  taxes. 

Upon  resale  of  a  buyer-assisted 
home,  the  Federal  Government  would 
get  its  money  back.  So  there  are  no 
losers  in  this  proposal:  everyone  comes 
out  ahead.  It  generates  Jobs  and  new 
tax  revenues,  helps  homebuilders  and 
home  buyers,  and  the  Federal  invest- 
ment is  fully  recovered. 

Mr.  President,  this  is  a  vital  amend- 
ment. My  amendment  is  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  to  the  Hatfield  substi- 
tute. 

I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  very 
reluctantly.  I  rise  at  this  time  to  move 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan,  and  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 


to  tab:  e  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor frcm  Michigan.  On  this  question 
the  ye  IS  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  th  >  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  egislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  ^TEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins). 
the  Se  lator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
YAKAWO.  the  Senator  from  South 
DakoU  (Mr.  Prbssler),  the  Senator 
from  \  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson),  and  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  (Mr.  Statpord) 
are  neoessarily  absent. 

I  al9D  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  jOeorgia  (Mr.  Mattinglt)  is 
absent  nue  to  illness. 

I  funther  announce  that  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mf.  Hayakawa).  the  Senator  from 
Georgi^  (Mr.  Mattingly).  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
would  each  vote  yea. 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAuM).  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chuseti  8  (Mr.  Tsoncas)  are  necessarily 


absent, 
The 


DENTOir).  Are  there 


Abdnor 

Andrews 

Amutroifi 

Baker 

Botchwit^ 

Srmdy 

Byrd. 

Harry  f ..  Jr. 
Chafee 
Cochran 
Cohen 
D'Amato 
Danforth 
Denton 
Dole 

DOmenlcl 
Durenbelie 


PRESIDING 


OFFICER    (Mr. 
any  other  Sena- 


the  Chamber  who  desire  to 


tors  ir 
vote? 

The  k-esult  was  announced— yeas  48. 
nays  4^.  as  follows: 

(Rollcall  Vote  No.  201  Leg] 
YEAS-48 


J 


Baucus 

BenUen 

BIden 

Boren 

Bradley 

Bumpen 

Burdick 

Byrd.  Rotwrt  C. 

Cannon 

Chile* 

Cranitor 

DeConclfl 

Dixon 

Dodd 

Eagleton 


Hawklna 
Hayaka*  a 
MattinglV 


East 

Oam 

Ooldwater 

Oorton 

Oranley 

Hart 

Hatch 

Hatfield 

Helms 

Humphrey 

Jepaen 

Johnston 

Kanebaum 

Laxalt 

Lone 

Mathlas 

McClure 

NAYS-44 

Exon 

Ford 

Olenn 

Heflln 

Helnx 

HoUlnca 

Huddletton 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Kasten 

Kennedy 

Leahy 

Levin 

Lucar 

Matsunaga 


MurkowskI 

NIcklea 

Percy 

Quayle 

Roth 

Rudman 

Sehmltt 

Specter 

Stennls 

Stevens 

Symms 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Wallop 

Warner 


Melcher 

MItcheU 

Moynlhan 

Nunn 

Pack  wood 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Pryor 

Randolph 

Rlegle 

Sarbanc* 

Sasser 

Wetcker 

Zortniky 


NOT  VOTINO-8 


Metzenbaum 

Prevler 

Simpson 


Slafforl 
Tsongai 


So  t  le  motion  to  table  Mr.  Riecle's 
amencfnent  (UP  No.  1046)  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr. 
move 


HATFIELD.   Mr.   President.    I 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  m  }tion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 


agreecj 
Mr. 


motioi  >  on  the  table. 


to. 
BAKER. 


I  move  to  lay  that 


June  29,  1982 


June  29, 1982 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HAlTFIELD.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  orner? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  so 
far  as  I  know.  I  know  of  no  other 
amendments,  and  I  am  ready  to  go  to 
third  reading  and  complete  action  on 
this  bill  at  this  time.  I  am  not  aware  of 
any  other Jamendments.  So.  therefore. 
I  would  ui  for  third  reading. 

Mr.  PRPXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
before  we  kct  on  the  Hatfield  amend- 
ment, let  me  Just  say  a  very  quick 
word.  Onct  again  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  on  a  very  skillful 
handling  of  this.  But  let  me  point  out 
that  the  bill  before  us  that  passed  the 
House,  in  the  first  place  it  passed  by 
342  to  25:  In  the  second  place,  when  it 
passed,  on|  of  the  leading  Republicans 
in  the  Hou^  said  this: 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  final- 
hat  the  President  asked  for.  It 
that  thto  bUl  costs  the 
ut  $1.3  billion  compared  to  the 
upplemental  we  passed  a  few 


ly  given  us 
Is  my  undei 
taxpayer 
last  urgent 
minutes 


Silvio  CIohtc.  who  handled  this  bill 
for  the  Republicans  in  the  House,  said: 

We  are  bilnging  this  bill  to  the  House  as 
an  Insurance  measure  In  case  the  bill  Just 
passed  is  vet 

I  urge  Its  adoption. 

Now  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee  said 
that  the  head  of  the  Office  of  Man- 
agement 4nd  Budget.  Mr.  Stockman. 
has  said  ht  would  advise  the  President 
to  veto  that  bill.  So  Instead  we  modify 
the  bill,  (tome  forward  with  amend- 
ments which  the  House  may  not 
accept,  wriich  may  tie  us  up  further. 
For  that  leason.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  reluciant  to  support  the  amend- 
ment, support  the  bill  on  final  pas- 
sage. But  I  I  think  Members  of  the 
Senate  shpuld  be  aware  of  the  fact 
that  when  this  bill  passed  the  House 
the  best  a^urance  we  could  get  from 
the  Republicans  was  that  it  would  be 
signed  byjthe  President.  It  passed  by, 
as  I  say,  12  to  1.  Now  we  are  offering  a 
complete  dhange  in  the  bill  because  it 
did  not  quite  dot  all  the  i's  or  cross  all 
the  t's  th^t  the  President  wanted.  I 
think  we  are  knuckling  under,  and  I 
regret  thai. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
asked  for  [third  reading,  but  I  was  in 
error  paniamentarily.  The  amend- 
ment is  the  issue  which,  I  believe,  we 
have  to  dispose  of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  isicorrect. 

Mr.  BfrMPERS.  Mr.  President, 
before  weltake  a  final  vote  on  this— 
are  we  on  iime  here? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  No. 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  The  Senate  knows 
that  from  time  to  time  I  have  offered 
an  amendlnent  dealing  with  which  oc- 


cupational safety  group  would  have 
control  over  sand  and  gravel,  river 
dredging,  and  so  on. 

The  Senate  has  voted  on  that  a 
number  of  times  and  has  expressed  its 
clear  intent  that  the  Occupational 
Safety  and  Health  Administration 
have  Jurisdiction  over  sand  and  gravel 
and  rock  quarries  and  everything 
except  surface  coal  mining  and  deep 
coalmining. 

I  think  the  die  is  cast  here.  There  is 
language  in  this  bUl.  in  the  Hatfield 
amendment,  there  is  language  in 
there,  put  In  by  Congressman  Murtha 
In  the  House,  which  effectively  puts 
those  operations,  those  mining  oper- 
ations, back  under  the  Mine  Safety 
and  Health  Administration. 

The  only  reason  I  arise  to  speak 
about  this  is  to  let  the  Senate  know, 
and  to  put  them  on  notice,  that  even 
though  I  am  not  going  to  consume  the 
Senate's  time  this  afternoon  on  this 
issue  and  force  people  to  vote  to  table 
something  that  they  really  would  not 
want  to  table.  I  Just  want  them  to 
know  that  this  is  like  a  fight  with  your 
wife,  where  you  win  a  battle,  but  the 
ballgame  is  not  over. 

I  do  not  want  everyone  to  assume  we 
are  not  going  to  face  up  to  it  again.  I 
will  offer  it  again  through  the  first  ap- 
propriate vehicle  coming  through. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BUMPERS.  Yes. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  The  Senator  knows 
I  have  supported  his  position  on  this 
question  many  times  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

We,  in  the  substitute,  only  adopted 
the  language  that  came  out  of  the  con- 
ference. It  was  in  supplemental  No.  1 
and  No.  2.  I  will  continue  to  welcome 
that  issue  before  our  regular  supple- 
mental that  comes  up  after  the  July 
recess.       

Mr.  BUMPERS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion, perhi^w  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin, if  I  could  have  his  attention?  I 
am  not  sure  I  heard  all  the  remarks 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  made. 
WiU  the  Senator  from  Oregon  inform 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  if  his  bill  is 
a  bill  that  is  likely  to  be  signed  by  the 
President  or  is  it  likely  to  be  vetoed, 
and  whether  this  bill  does  exceed  the 
President's  budget  or  the  Budget  Com- 
mittee resolution? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  When  we  opened 
the  issue  this  afternoon  I  read  a  letter 
into  the  Record  signed  by  Mr.  David 
Stockman  as  a  result  of  the  negotia- 
tions that  occurred  this  morning,  in 
which  Mr.  Stockman  at  that  time  then 
in  writing  indicated  he  will  advise  the 
President  to  sign  this  substitute.  He 
will  advise  the  President  to  veto  the 
third  supplemental  sent  over  to  us  by 
the  House.  But  with  the  substitute  he 
will  advise  the  President  to  sign. 


Mr.  NUNN.  E>oes  that  mean  this  bill 
is  within  the  Budget  Committee  reso- 
lution as  passed,  finally  passed? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Yes. 

Mr.  NUNN.  And  within  the  Presi- 
dent's budget  also? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  This  is  over  the 
President's  request  by  $390  million. 

Mr.  NUNN.  But  it  will  be  signed? 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  But  it  wiU  be 
signed. 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

OP  AMKItSIIKIfT  NO.  i04« 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1044)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 
•  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  legis- 
lative history  of  the  provision  con- 
tained in  this  bill  is  quite  complex  and. 
therefore,  deserves  some  clarification. 
The  genesis  of  the  HUD-independent 
agencies  provisions  in  chapter  II  are 
derived  from  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  H.R.  5922  as  specified  in 
House  report  97-605.  The  legislative 
history  leading  up  to  the  conference 
agreement  can  be  found  in  House 
report  97-469  and  Senate  report  97- 
402  and  the  ensuing  discussions  on  the 
floor  of  the  respective  bodies.  I  also 
call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the  re- 
marks in  the  CoNGnnsioNAL  Rbcoro 
on  pages  S7195  to  87198  at  the  time 
the  conference  report  on  H.R.  5922 
was  debated  in  the  Senate.  It  is  clear 
that  the  prior  legislative  history  sur- 
rounding the  provision  currently  in 
H.R.  6685  must  be  traced  back  to  these 
sources  in  order  that  our  action  here 
today  be  fully  understood.  I  an  raising 
these  issues  because  I  have  detected  a 
lack  of  Interest  on  the  part  of  certain 
executive  branch  agencies  in  the  con- 
gressional intent  behind  various  legis- 
lative provisions.  As  I  indicated  in  an 
earlier  statement,  this  Senator  will  not 
condone  an  attitude  of  disregard  for 
the  intent  of  the  law— whether  or  not 
I  personally  agree  with  that  particua- 
lar  provision  of  law. 

Mr.  President.  Just  for  the  sake  of 
clarity.  I  would  like  to  reiterate  some 
of  the  intent  behind  the  more  complex 
provision  contained  in  chapter  II. 

ASSISTED  HOI7SIIIC 

Mr.  President,  the  estimated  com- 
mitments contained  on  pages  9 
through  13  of  House  report  97-605  in- 
clude actual  commitments  the  Depart- 
ment has  entered  into  since  the  re- 
vised rescission  proposal  expired  on 
April  26  as  well  as  those  commitments 
the  committee  expected  the  Depart- 
ment to  make  in  1982.  However,  the 
actual  commitments  contained  in  the 
tables  reflect  action  taken  through 
June  2,  1982.  Since  then  the  commit- 
tee has  received  additional  correspond- 


ence indicating  that  other  commit- 
ments have  been  made.  To  the  extent 
that  additional  commitments  exceed 
those  reported  through  June  2.  1982. 
the  Department  should  provide  for 
such  commitments  by  decreasing  the 
estimate  contained  in  the  tables  for 
both  section  8  and  non-Indian  public 
housing  units. 

The  bill  also  contains  $198  million 
for  fiscal  year  1982  public  housing  op- 
erating subsidies  in  addition  to  the 
$1,152,306,000  provided  in  Public  Law 
97-101.  The  bill  includes  a  provision 
requiring  HUD  to  allocate 
$1,215,275,400  solely  on  the  basis  of 
the  performance  funding  system 
(PFS)  in  such  a  manner  as  to  assure 
that  each  public  housing  authority  re- 
ceives an  equal  percentage  of  its  PFS 
requirement.  After  this  allocation  of 
these  funds.  the  remaining 
$135,084,600  shall  be  allocated  in  such 
a  manner  as  to  encourage  energy  con- 
servation in  accordance  with  the 
agreements  reached  between  the 
public  housing  authorities  and  the  De- 
partment. The  conferees  have  adopted 
this  approach  in  order  to  assure  that 
each  public  housing  agency  gets  a  min- 
imum allocation  imder  PFS  that  they 
can  count  on  (currently  estimated  to 
be  88  percent  of  PFS).  The  conferees 
expect  HUD  to  make  the 
$1,215,275,400  available  immediately 
and  make  the  remaining  $135,084,600 
available  within  30  days. 

The  conferees  on  H.R.  5922  were 
concerned  that  the  Department  would 
not  recapture  sufficient  budget  au- 
thority to  fund  the  financial  adjust- 
ment and  the  cost  amendments  at  the 
levels  necessary  in  order  to  "buy  out" 
the  pipeline.  Consequently. 

$1,750,000,000  of  fiscal  year  1982  funds 
are  designated  for  FAF  and  cost 
amendments  in  the  event  that  recap- 
tures fall  short  of  the  $5  billion  level 
assumed  in  the  conference  agreement. 
The  bill  includes  language  requiring 
this  $1,750,000,000  to  be  merged  with 
the  existing  recaptures  on  June  30. 
1982.  and  to  be  available  for  support- 
ing FAF  and  cost  amendments.  To  the 
extent  that  the  aggregate  amount— re- 
captures plus  the  $1,750,000,000— 
exceed  the  $5  billion  assumed,  the  bill 
provides  that  such  excess  amounts 
would  be  deferred  for  use  in  fiscal  year 
1983  in  accordance  with  the  provisions 
of  future  appropriations  acts. 

EPA 

Mr.  President,  the  bill  earmarks 
$7,000,000  from  the  hazardous  re- 
sponse trust  fimd  for  the  Department 
of  Health  and  Human  Services  to  car- 
ryout  its  Superfund  activities.  Of  this 
amount,  $5,000,000  would  be  used  for 
continuing  staff  support  at  the  De- 
partment and  $2,000,000  for  discre- 
tionary activities  such  as  health  in- 
spections at  specific  hazardous  waste 
sites. 
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With  these  additional  funds,  the  De- 
partment will  be  able  to  devote  more 
resources  to  training  of  State  person- 
nel, the  purchase  of  needed  lab  equip- 
ment and  other  high  priority  areas. 

RASA 

The  bill  includes  a  provision  estab- 
lishing minimum  amounts  to  be  ap- 
plied to  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  programs  other 
than  the  Space  Shuttle.  These  mini- 
mums  include:  $15,400,000  for  worit  on 
a  30/20  gigahertz  test  satellite  and 
$264,800,000  for  aeronautics  research. 

Funds  for  a  mission  to  retrieve  and 
repair  the  solar  maximum  scientific 
satellite  presently  in  orbit  are  made 
contingent  on  the  Department  of  De- 
fense bearing  half  of  the  cost  of  this 
mission.  Based  on  information  request- 


ed anii  received  from  NASA,  the  con- 
ferees on  H.R.  5922  established 
$6.60d.000  as  a  minimum  amount  for 
DOD  to  fund.  Under  this  funding 
level,  DOD  would  be  expected  to 
transfer  approximately  $2,000,000  to 
VASA  in  fiscal  year  1982.  $3,600,000  in 
fiscal  Vear  1983  and  $1,000,000  in  fiscal 
year  1984. 

Within  the  Space  Shuttle  program, 
the  provision  directs  NASA  to  contin- 
ue preparation  of  the  Centaur  for  use 
in  th^  planetary  program.  It  is  the 
clear  Intent  of  Congress  that  all  work 
on  lower  energy  upper  stages— the  in- 
ertia! upper  stages— for  the  Galileo 
and  Splar  Polar  missions  be  terminat- 
ed. 

Thd  bill  also  requires  NASA  to  make 
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such 


fimds  as  necessary   to  prepare 


Pad  39-B  at  the  Kennedy  Space 
Center  far  use  by  January  1,  1986.  If 
Shuttle  schedule  or  cost  would  be  ad- 
versely affected  by  application  of 
fiscal  year  1982  appropriations  as  spec- 
ified in  t))e  provision,  the  bill  language 
directs  the  Administrator  of  NASA  to 
submit  al  request  to  the  Appropria- 
tions Co^nmittees  for  authority  to 
apply  up  ito  $50,000,000  in  unobligated 
balances  in  the  construction  of  facili- 
ties or  the  research  and  program  man- 
agement Accounts  to  the  Shuttle. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  to  insert  in  the 
Record  a.  table  comparing  the  various 
version  o:  the  urgent  supplemental  in 
terms  of  the  provisions  contained  in 
chapter  I :. 

The  tat  le  follows: 


COMPARtSOM  OF  HUD  PflOVIS(pNS  CONTAINED  IN  VARIOUS  VERSIONS  Of  THE  URGENT  SUPPlEMEIf  AL 
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■  Fund*  could  not  be  obllcmted  due  to  the  July  20  explrmUt  n  date  of  the  bill.* 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  congressional  intent,  I  would 
like  to  state  that  the  directives  of  the 
conference  report  and  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  H.R.  5922  (H. 
Rept.  97-605)  do  apply  to  those  items 
contained  in  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  6685),  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  HATFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  tonight. 
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PRESIDING  OFFICER, 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
of  my  colleagues  Icnow,  small 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  to  extend  not  past 


businiess  is  a  very  important  sector  of 
our  ^nomy.  In  the  past  5  years, 
small!  companies  have  generated  over 
80  p<  rcent  of  new  Jobs  in  the  United 
State !.  A  National  Science  Foundation 
stud]  has  revealed  that  small  business- 
es an  \  many  times  more  innovative  per 
research  and  development  dollar  than 
medi  mi-  or  large-sized  companies. 

Un  brtunately.  Federal  economic 
polioes  have  discriminated  against 
this  most  vital  part  of  the  American 
econ0my.  For  example,  over  80  per- 
cent bf  the  benefits  of  the  current  de- 
precmtion  rules  go  to  the  top  1,700 
finni  Of  the  over  $91.1  biUion  in  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  con- 
tracts, only  23  percent  go  to  small 
firmi —despite  the  small  business 
recoid  of  fewer  cost  overruns,  closer 
comi  liance  with  completion  dates,  and 
high  :r  quality  of  work.  And  most  im- 
portant, today's  high  interest  rates 
hav^  an  especially  severe  impact  on 
small  firms  which  have  greater  cash 
flow 


vided  me 
small  bi 
shared 
current 
present 


problems  and  fewer  alternative    est  rates 


sources  cf  financing  than  their  larger 
counterparts. 

year  ago,  I  formed  a  small 
advisory  task  force  to  keep 
me  abreist  of  the  concerns  of  the 
small  buiiness  community.  This  is  a 
approximately  20  presidents 
and  executives  of  small  firms,  and  rep- 
resents Virtually  all  sectors  of  the 
small  business  community  in  my  own 
State  of  Massachusetts.  In  the  regular 
meetingsl  we  have  had,  they  have  pro- 
with  expert  advice  from  the 
siness  perspective,  and  have 
1th  me  their  concerns  about 
sglslation  and  policies  of  the 
linistration.  I  have  found 
their  advice  and  expertise  invaluable, 
and  I  strongly  recommend  that  my 
colleagues  form  similar  advisory 
groups  in  their  own  States. 

At  our  post  recent  meeting,  many  of 
the  taskT  force  members  spoke  about 
their  difficulties  in  obtaining  credit 
from  commercial  banks.  They  told  of 
banks  refusing  to  handle  loans  to 
small  films,  of  interest  rates  that  are 
two  to  t:  tree  points  higher  than  those 
paid  by  their  larger  competitors,  and 
of  the  <  iisappearance  of  the  smaller 
banks  w  th  which  they  had  developed 
longstan  ling  and  close  professional  re- 
lationsh  ps. 
In  sun(.  they  stated  that  high  inter- 
are  bad  enough,  but  that  the 
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current  loan  policies,  of  many  banks 
are  making  it  next  to  impossible  to 
survive. 

Frank  Romano,  the  president  of 
Agawam  Creative  Marketing  Associ- 
ates of  Rowley,  Mass.,  and  chairman 
of  my  advisory  task  force,  provided  me 
with  an  interesting  and  revealing  New 
York  Times  article  on  this  subject  at 
our  last  meeting.  It  describes  the 
credit  problems  facing  small  business- 
es, and  the  efforts  some  banks  are 
making  to  adapt  their  services  to 
smaller  business  clients.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  to  read  it  carefully. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  New  York  Times  article  of 
April  25.  "How  the  Banlu  Are  Squeez- 
ing Small  Business."  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

How  TRi  Barks  Am  Squkezinc  Small 

Business 

(By  Robert  A.  Bennett) 

Many  of  the  country's  small  businesses 
are  recounting  experiences  similar  to  that 
of  Utility  Industries  of  Somerdale.  N.J. 

"If  we  borrow,  it's  two  or  three  percentage 
points  above  the  prime  rate,  while  big  com- 
panies borrow  well  below  the  prime."  said 
Wiley  J.  Pickett,  owner  of  the  $SO0.0OO-a- 
year  company,  which  makes  devices  to  pull 
cables  through  conduits.  "Not  that  I'm  com- 
plaining about  what  big  business  gets.  It's 
what  small  business  doesn't  get."  Mr.  Pick- 
ett added. 

Then  there's  the  kind  of  experience  of  an- 
other small  company.  Accurate  Inventory 
Services  in  New  York  recounts.  The  compa- 
ny, which  does  inventory  accounting  for 
client  retailers,  had  been  doing  business 
with  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank  for  almost 
20  years.  But  then  Chase  told  the  company 
to  take  its  business  elsewhere. 

"They  said  they  couldn't  make  enough 
money  on  a  $25,000  loan,"  said  Arnold  S. 
Oerber.  the  Accurate  Inventory's  president. 
"They  made  no  bones  about  It,  they  literally 
told  me  to  go  to  another  bank."  Mr.  Gerber 
said. 

The  Government  says  that  of  the  11  mil- 
lion businesses  in  the  United  states.  10.8 
million  are  categorized  as  small,  with  fewer 
than  500  employees.  They  are  called  the 
backbone  of  the  American  economy,  with 
good  reason. 

According  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, these  companies  have  generated 
more  than  half  of  the  new  product  and  serv- 
ice innovations  developed  since  World  War 
n.  In  addition,  they  employ  about  50  mil- 
lion people,  or  half  the  nation's  work  force. 
Moat  of  them  rely  on  the  nation's  banlcs  to 
provide  them  with  the  means  to  grow  and 
the  funds  to  ease  them  through  the  shoals 
of  the  ecomomy's  cycles. 

Of  late,  many  of  these  companies  have 
found  those  relationships  becoming  increas- 
ingly uncomfortable.  The  banks  have  been 
diarglng  small  business  higher  interest 
rates  than  big  business.  They  have  been 
raising  the  fees  they  charge  for  their  serv- 
iees  far  beyond  the  general  rise  of  prices. 
And  some  banks  have  been  turning  their 
backs  on  their  small-business  customers  of 
many  years. 

What's  more,  many  small  banks,  them- 
selves small  businesses,  are  being  gobbled  up 
by  bigger  banlu.  As  a  result,  the  banlcs  have 


been  shedding  the  personal  relationships 
that  gave  a  small  bank  confidence  in  its  bor- 
rowers. 

The  banks,  for  their  part,  say  they  have 
little  choice.  They  note  that  many  small 
banks  have  been  forced  to  merge  into  larger 
banks  because  their  costs  were  running  far 
ahead  of  their  small-town  fees.  At  the  same 
time,  the  small  banks'  own  cost  of  money— 
what  they  pay  on  their  deposits— has  been 
soaring  to  keep  deposits  from  fleeing  town 
to  high-yield  money  market  funds  and  the 
like.  No  longer,  therefore,  can  a  small  l>ank 
and  a  small  business  remain  insulated  from 
economic  trends  beyond  their  local  commu- 
nity. 

For  their  part,  the  banks  say  that  dealing 
with  small  business  is  more  time  consimilng. 
more  costly  and  riskier  than  dealing  with  a 
General  Electric  or  I.B.M.  Banks  contend 
they  must  either  charge  enough  to  cover 
their  costs  to  make  a  profit,  or  shun  busi- 
ness with  small  companies  entirely,  and  dif- 
ferent iMnks  have  taken  different  courses. 
The  Bankers  Tnist  Company,  for  example, 
has  nearly  stooped  dealing  with  very  small 
enterprises— mom  and  pop  stores  and  the 
like.  Others,  by  contrast,  have  geared  up  for 
this  kind  of  business  and  are  eagerly  court- 
ing it. 

"It's  a  very  profitable  marketplace  for  us." 
said  Robert  I.  Lipp.  senior  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Chemical  Bank,  which  has 
been  particularly  aggressive  in  seeking  the 
business  of  small  companies. 

Courted  or  not.  the  credit  situation  at 
many  small  companies  appears  to  be  near- 
ing  a  critical  point— and  for  some  bankrupt 
businesses,  that  point  already  has  been 
reached.  The  fear,  according  to  Milton  D. 
Stewart,  editor  of  Inc.,  a  magazine  for  small 
business  and  head  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration under  President  Carter,  is  that 
the  number  of  small-company  banltruptcles 
will  continue  to  soar  as  a  result  of  the  reces- 
sion and  high  interest  rates.  New  businesses 
have  been  forming  at  a  healthy  rate  in 
recent  years— but  they  have  been  collapsing 
at  record  rates  as  well. 

According  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration, only  about  one  out  of  every  three 
new  companies  with  fewer  than  20  workers 
survive  more  than  four  years,  and  fewer 
than  one  out  of  10  survive  a  decade. 

"Small  business  needs  credit  in  place  of 
equity,"  Mr.  Stewart  said.  "How  far  can  you 
stretch  the  rubber  band?" 

High  Interest  rates  are  a  major  problem, 
but  a  greater  problem  Is  the  mere  availabil- 
ity of  credit.  Mr.  Stewart  continued.  And 
this  problem  is  getting  worse  as  small  banks, 
which  account  for  two-thirds  of  all  credit  to 
small  business,  are  t>eing  swallowed  by 
bigger  t>anlca. 

To  the  average  small-businessman,  the  sit- 
uation is  confusing  as  well  as  difficult.  He 
sees  one  bank  raising  rates  and  wooing  him, 
and  another  pushing  him  out  the  door. 

Jacitle  Kleiner,  for  example,  an  attorney 
in  Atlanta  who  is  suing  several  banks  on 
l>ehalf  of  small  businesses,  claims  that  by 
raising  their  fees  "banks  are  showing  they 
don't  want  these  customers."  But  Mr. 
Kleiner  also  accuses  the  banks  of  charging 
small  concerns  so  much  that  "the  small- 
business  community  is  sulMldlzing  the  big- 
business  community." 

Interviews  with  small  companies  around 
the  United  States  turned  up  numerous  com- 
plaints, but  banks,  citing  the  confidentiality 
of  their  relationships,  usually  would  not  dis- 
cuss their  relations  with  specific  customers. 

Many  of  the  businessmen  interviewed  said 
ttiat  money  isn't  everything,  even  when  it 


comes  to  banking.  Often,  a  businessman's 
relationship  with  his  bank  takes  on  a  per- 
sonal tone,  making  the  small-businessmen 
reluctant  to  switch  accounts. 

Paul  Heerema.  chairman  of  the  Heerema 
Company,  a  food-equipment  distribution 
and  refrigeration  business  in  Haledon.  VJ.. 
recalled  how  his  relationship  changed  after 
his  local  iMnk  was  taken  over  by  a  bigger 
bank— which  he  won't  name,  he  said,  be- 
cause "I  owe  them  money." 

"It's  not  like  it  used  to  be."  Mr.  Heerema 
said.  ""We've  Just  become  a  number."  he 
said.  "It's  very  Impersonal.  The  people  who 
make  the  decisions  are  20  miles  away." 

The  Heerema  Company  has  sales  of  be- 
tween $4  million  and  $5  million  a  year,  and 
usually  has  about  $30,000  in  credit  ouUtand- 
ing.  paying  a  rate  of  one  to  one  and  a  half 
percentage  points  above  prime.  "It  has  been 
worse  in  the  past."  he  said. 

In  dealing  with  big  banks,  small-business- 
men complain  of  a  lack  of  understanding. 
William  H.  Kelly,  president  of  Bank  and 
Office  Interiors  Inc.  of  Seattle,  contends 
that  the  faUure  of  the  SeatUe-Flrst  Nation- 
al Bank  to  comprehend  his  business  was  the 
reason  his  company  switched  its  business  to 
the  First  Interstate  Bank  of  Washington. 

Citing  a  study  by  the  Stanford  Research 
Institute.  Mr.  Kelly  contended  that  his  in- 
dustry was  rapidly  expanding  and  changing. 
"We  no  longer  can  l>e  a  mom-and-pop  type 
operation."  he  said.  His  company  now  has 
annual  sales  of  about  $20  mllUon.  and  has 
l>een  growing  at  a  yearly  rate  of  IS  to  20 
percent.  Mr.  Kelly  said. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Kelly  added,  the 
basic  character  of  his  business  Is  changing. 
The  price  of  the  employee  work  stations 
that  he  sells  has  soared  to  about  $3,500  per 
unit,  from  only  $500  to  $700  five  years  ago. 
"That  means  we  need  more  credit."  he  said. 

Seattle-First  National  was  unwilling  to  fi- 
nance "what  was  mainly  our  in-prooeas  In- 
ventory." Mr.  Kelly  continued.  Thiu.  he 
moved  the  company's  account.  Now.  Mr. 
Kelly  added,  his  credit  needs  are  met— at 
one  and  a  half  percentage  points  above 
prime. 

Mr.  Pickett  of  Utility  Industries,  like 
many  other  small-business  men,  contends 
that  "banks  will  only  lend  when  you  don't 
need  it." 

One  of  Mr.  pIckett's  biggest  complaints  is 
the  difficulty  he  has  Ih  getting  short-term 
loans  so  that  he  can  get  large  discounts  on 
materials  by  paying  early.  Too  often,  he 
said,  his  bank  will  not  go  along. 

Mr.  Pickett  said  he  might  consider  going 
to  an  accounts-receivable  or  factoring  com- 
pany, which  would  lend  against  the  security 
of  either  the  goods  produced  or  the  pur- 
chasers' promises  to  pay.  But  he  said  such 
companies  charge  interest  rates  and  fees 
that  are  so  high  they  wipe  out  any  potential 
benefits.  Even  with  their  high  rates,  banlcs 
still  offer  the  lowest  rates  available  to  small 
business. 

Meanwhile,  bankers  contend  that  it  often 
takes  a  lot  more  time  and  effort  to  deter- 
mine the  creditworthiness  of  a  small  busi- 
ness than  of  a  major  corporation,  and  that 
often  a  lot  more  paperwork  is  involved,  es- 
pecially if  the  loan  is  guaranteed  by  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

In  addition,  the  income  earned  on  a  small- 
business  loan,  even  at  a  high  rate,  is  tiny 
compared  with  that  earned  on  a  big  loan. 
For  example,  if  the  prime  rate  is  16V^  per- 
cent, and  a  Innk  makes  a  $50  million  loan  to 
a  major  company  at  two  percentage  points 
t>elow  the  prime,  the  bank's  annual  gross 
annual  income  from   that  loan  would  be 
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t7.2S  million.  But  the  gron  income  from  a 
$100,000  loan  at  three  percentage  points 
above  the  prime  would  be  only  $19,800.  As- 
■uming  that  the  cost  of  funds  to  the  banks 
was  2H  percentage  points  below  the  prime, 
the  net  pretax  yield  to  the  banli  on  the  big 
loan  would  have  been  $250,000.  and  on  the 
small  loan.  $5,500.  Yet,  it  might  have  taken 
more  time  and  substantially  more  risk  to 
make  the  $100,000  loan  than  it  did  to  make 
the  $50  million  loan. 

At  the  same  time,  banks  are  finding  that 
the  cost  of  services  as  well  as  loans  have 
been  rising,  and,  contend  they  have  not 
been  charging  enough  for  nonlending  serv- 
ices. Thus,  there  have  been  sharp  increases 
in  many  fees. 

Citibank  is  typical.  Over  the  last  three 
years,  it  has  doubled  many  of  the  fees  it 
charges  the  smallest  of  its  business  borrow- 
ers. If  a  company  deposits  a  check  in  its  Ci- 
tibank account  and  the  check  bounces,  Citi- 
bank charges  the  company  $3,  up  from  $1.50 
three  years  ago.  Similarly,  It  has  doubled 
the  charge  for  a  stop-payment  order,  to  $6 
from  $3;  it  has  doubled  the  fee  for  each 
night  deposit,  to  $1  from  50  cents:  it  has  in- 
creased the  penalty  for  overdrawn  accounts 
to  $7  from  $5,  and  it  has  raised  the  price  for 
each  roll  of  wrapped  coins  to  10  cents,  from 
6  cents— a  high  price  for  retailers,  for  exam- 
ple, that  do  a  heavy  cash  business. 

But  a  company  may  not  have  to  pay  any 
such  fees  if  it  can  maintain  a  high  enough 
balance  In  its  checking  account.  At  Citibank, 
as  long  as  a  business  keeps  at  least  $1,000  on 
deposit.  It  gets  a  15-cent  credit  for  each 
$100,  up  from  10  cents  In  1978.  Thus,  If  the 
company's  balance  Is  large  enough.  It  would 
not  have  to  pay  any  direct  fees  for  the  serv- 
ices it  uses. 

The  deposits  are  useful  to  t>anks  because 
they  are  interest-free,  and  banks  can  make 
substantial  profits  by  reinvesting  them. 

Without  such  balances,  small  companies, 
the  banks  contend,  are  expensive  to  service 
and  the  cost  of  servicing  them  has  to  be  met 
either  with  Interest-free  balances  or  direct 
fees. 

It  appears  that  a  major  problem  In  the  re- 
lationships between  small-businessmen  and 
their  bankers  Is  that  these  entrepreneurs  do 
not  fit  easily  into  the  corporate  modes  es- 
tablished by  the  banks.  Banks  like  to  set  up 
neat  categories  so  that  they  can  mass 
produce  financial  services. 

The  banks  expect  them  to  maintain 
records  similar  to  those  of  major  corpora- 
tions—a practice  that  most  small-business- 
men say  they  cannot  do.  What  they  want 
are  personal  relationships  in  which  the 
banker  tmderstands  the  basics  of  the  busi- 
ness. 

Some  banks  in  trying  to  buUd  their  small- 
business  divisions,  seem  to  be  doing  Just  the 
opposite  of  what  the  small-businessmen  say 
they  need. 

Carl  Oustavson,  senior  vice  president  in 
charge  of  Chase  Manhattan's  community 
bank  division,  said  that  last  year  the  bank 
set  up  a  special  unit  to  deal  with  loan  appli- 
cations from  small  businesses.  The  applica- 
tions are  gathered  at  branches  and  sent  to 
the  special  unit  for  approval. 

"We  recognize  that  small  companies  don't 
have  the  same  kind  of  financial  statement 
that  big  corporations  do  and  that's  why  we 
set  up  the  special  unit,  to  concentrate  our 
expertise,"  Mr.  Oustavson  said.  But  by 
moving  the  loan-application-approval  proc- 
ess beyond  the  braiKhes.  it  also  separates 
the  function  from  the  businessman.  Those 
banks  that  have  efficiently  greared  up  their 
small-business    activities    are    enthusiastic 


about  the  field  because,  done  properly,  it 
can  be  itore  lucrative  than  lending  to  biner 
companies  with  more  bargaining  power. 

More  han  most  banks.  Chemical  seems  to 
have  mi  lusted  to  the  needs  of  small  busi- 
nesses. 

"It  all  depends  on  personal  relationships 
at  the  I  ranch  level, "  said  Mr.  Upp.  "It's  a 
very  pei  wnal  sell." 

Unllk4  most  other  large  banks.  Chemical's 
branch  managers  have  the  authority  to 
make  lo  uia  of  up  to  $100,000  and  they  are 
paid  boi  uses  for  generating  such  business. 

Accon  Ing  to  Mr.  LIpp,  this  policy  has 
more  th  in  doubled  Its  small-buslneas  check- 
ing acco  imt  deposita  over  the  last  five  years, 
to  $1.3  I  ilUlon.  from  $000  mlUlon.  If  Chemi- 
cal inve  ted  that  extra  $700  million  of  Inter- 
est-free deposits  at  prime,  now  16  H  percent, 
it  would  increase  the  bank's  pretax  earnings 
by  mora  than  $115  million— significant  even 
for  the  $45  billion  InsUtuUon. 
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THE  UNITED  NATIONS 


Mr.  J  lOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President,  in 
this  y(  ar,  the  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  Ibirth  of  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  It  Is  altogether  appropriate 
that  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly should  have  held  a  special  ses- 
sion on  disarmament,  as  it  did  earlier 
this  m<  nth. 

Fran  din  Roosevelt,  as  much  as  any 
Individ  lal,  was  responsible  for  the  cre- 
ation cf  the  United  Nations.  He  him- 
self thi  tught  of  the  name.  And  the  de- 
terioraion  of  the  institutions  of  the 
U.N.  oi  er  the  years  is  nothing  so  much 
as  a  mt  asure  of  how  far  we  have  fallen 
below  he  standards  of  civility  and  ac- 
compli ihment  in  world  affairs  personi- 
fied brFranklin  Roosevelt. 

Though  there  has  often  been  good 
reason  {to  forget,  the  principal  purpose 
of  thej  United  Nations  envisioned  by 
President  Roosevelt  was  to  secure  a 
lastind  peace  in  the  world  consistent 
with  protection  of  the  "four  free- 
doms"] for  which  he  asserted  Ameri- 
cans «nuld  always  be  willing  to  fight. 

Rooaevelt  listed  those  four  freedoms 
in  his  state  of  the  Union  address  to 
Congress  on  January  6.  1941.  during 
the  dsik  days  before  the  United  States 
entered  the  Second  World  War.  The 
President's  purpose  on  that  day  was  to 
explain  why  the  United  States  would 
support,  through  the  provision  of  ma- 
terial And  ammimltion.  the  war  efforts 
of  the  democracies  in  Europe  against 
the  to  alitarian  powers  then  embarked 
upon  I ,  campaign  to  conquer  the  free 
world. 

President  Roosevelt  said: 

We  look  forward  to  a  world  founded  upon 
four  e^ntlal  human  freedoms .  .  . 

The  I  trst  Is  freedom  of  speech  and  expres- 
sion—«  erywhere  in  the  world. 

The  I  eeond  is  freedom  of  every  person  to 
wonhi)  i  Ood  in  his  own  way— everywhere  In 
the  woi  Id. 

The  vilrd  Is  freedom  from  want .  .  .  every- 
where in  the  world. 

The  fourth  is  freedom  from  fear— which, 
translated  Into  world  terms,  means  a  world- 
wide riductlon  of  armaments  to  such  a 
point  I  nd  In  such  a  thorough  fashion  that 
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Mr.  Preiident.  it  is  today  more 
itfgent  tha  a  ever  that  we  commit  our- 
selves to  s«  curing  Franldin  Roosevelt's 
fourth  f re  tdom— freedom  from  fear- 
through  prompt  and  responsible 
action  to  lalt  and  reverse  the  arms 
race.  The  <  Congress  is  now  considering 
several  raolutions  urging  immediate 
action  by  the  principal  superpowers; 
an  early  resolution  of  this  debate  is 
imperative 

During  me  United  Nations  General 
Assembly's  special  session  on  disarma- 
ment earUer  this  month.  President 
Roosevelt'i  extraordinary  vision  and 
accomplishment  were  commemorated 
in  ceremonies  in  New  York  City. 

Representing  the  Senate  was  a 
Member  distinguished  not  only  by  his 
customary]  eloquence  but  by  his  tire- 
less work  n  recent  months  in  support 
of  the  nuclear  freese  resolution  he  has 
introduce^  in  the  Senate.  I  refer,  of 
course,  toi  the  senior  Senator  from 
Massachuiletts  (Mr.  KnniiDT). 

Few  Senators  have  addressed  this, 
the  most  urgent  issue  of  our  genera- 
tion, with  the  insight  that  character- 
izes Senator  KDmoY's  remarks  of 
June  16.  Few  are  capable  of  the  con- 
certed andjfarBighted  effort  that  Sena- 
»T  has  undertaken— mobiliz- 
tumbers  of  people  to  speak 
ly  and  responsibly  about 
race,  persuading  his  col- 
leagues inj  the  Senate  to  support  his 
resolution! 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  iSie  remarlts  of  Senator  Kxm- 
NXDY  on  the  occasion  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  pay  at  the  United  Nations 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  taieing  no  objection,  the  re- 
marks we^  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RacoK^.  as  follows: 

ASDUSS  Of  SSHATOR  EDWAKO  M.  KBimDT 

to  be  with  you  today,  as  we 
Franklin  Rooaevelt  and  the 
lasting  pcade  he  dreamed  of  during  the  last 
World  War]  And  I  am  also  honored  to  be 
here  at  the  United  Nations  where  human 
beings  still  can  strive  for  that  peace  which 
will  permit  us  all  to  be  more  truly  human. 

Too  often  now,  cynics  take  the  too  easy 
and  fashloaable  course  of  disdaining  the 
United  Nations.  So  first  of  all.  let  me  make 
clear  my  diep  admiration  for  the  devoted 
men  and  munen  who  surmount  difficultly 
and  frustration  to  carry  forward  the  noble 
work  of  the  U.N.  Charter— "to  strengthen 
universal  praoe"  and  "to  promote  human 
rights  and  fundamental  freedoms  for  all." 

And  I  am|  proud  to  be  Introduced  on  this 
occasion  by  someone  whose  public  life  has 
proclaimed  I  those  Ideals— and  who  has 
proved  ane^v  that  public  service  can  be  a 
noble  profession.  Arthur  Ooldberg  has  been 
dauntless  and  tireless  In  the  cause  of  inter- 
national order  and  of  social  Justice.  As  Sec- 
retary of  lAbor.  as  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  as  Ambassador  to  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  ^  a  watchman  on  the  walls  of 
freedom  aad  a  guardian  of  the  human 
rights    proirislons    of    the    Helsinki    Pact. 
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Arthur  Ooldberg  sustained  the  rule  of  law 
by  deep  conviction,  tempered  it  by  rich  hu- 
manity, and  turned  it  into  an  instrument  of 
progress. 

And  I  am  happy  to  Join  the  FDR  Centen- 
nial Commission,  the  United  Nations  Asso- 
ciation, and  the  Ralph  Btmche  Institute  In 
paying  this  tribute  to  Franklin  Roosevelt. 
There  could  be  no  more  fitting  or  proper 
place  to  recall  one  of  the  great  individuals 
in  the  history  of  our  century  and  our  world 
than  at  the  headquarters  of  the  organiza- 
tion that  Is  one  of  his  great  legacies  to  the 
world— the  organisation  Indeed  to  which  he 
personally  gave  the  name  of  the  United  Na- 
tions. And  we  are  grateful  to  Arthur  Schles- 
inger,  one  of  America's  most  brilliant  histo- 
rians, for  his  service  on  this  occasion  and  as 
Chairman  of  the  Roosevelt  Centennial  Com- 
mission. He  is  my  friend— and  the  friend  of 
millions  who  may  never  know  his  name,  but 
who  wiU  Uve  better  lives  because  of  his  life. 
All  the  world  Is  in  his  debt. 

Let  me  acknowledge  three  men  who  have 
a  special  role  on  this  special  day— the  son  of 
President  Rooaevelt  who  was  so  very  close 
to  my  brother.  President  Kennedy,  Franklin 
D.  Rooaevelt,  Jr.;  an  American  Ambassador 
of  eloquence  and  grace  who  treated  the  U.N. 
as  a  place  for  negotiation  rather  than  a 
fonmi  for  invective.  Ambassador  Henry 
Cabot  Lodge;  and  Lord  PhUlp  Noel  Baker, 
who  has  done  so  much  to  build  Internation- 
al Institutions  and  the  hope  for  nuclear  dis- 
armament 

Franklin  Rooaevelt  understood  that  world 
order  was  a  good  deal  more  than  a  matter  of 
putting  I)enevolent  words  on  paper.  As  he 
had  mobilised  new  people  and  new  Ideas  In 
the  battle  against  the  Oreat  Depression,  so 
even  before  Pearl  Harbor  he  summoned  cre- 
ative minds  to  plan  a  strategy  and  a  system 
of  peace. 

In  the  Four  Freedoms  of  IMl,  he  set  the 
goals  for  which  all  of  us  still  reach;  he  re- 
freshed the  spirit  of  a  war-weary  world  and 
defined  the  moral  fotindatlon  of  a  world 
without  war. 

He  had  no  Illusion  that  the  task,  would  be 
easy  or  that  success  would  be  instant.  He 
warned  repeatedly  against  exaggerated  ex- 
pecUtlons.  He  left  us  this  advice:  "Perfec- 
tionism no  less  than  Isolationism  or  imperi- 
alism or  power  politics  may  obstruct  the 
path  to  International  peace."  But  he  was  de- 
termined to  keep  moving,  to  open  the  path 
wider,  to  see  through  the  surrounding  dark- 
ness to  the  guiding  star  of  our  Ideals. 

In  the  often  shadowed  years  since  the  San 
Francisco  Conference  in  1945,  we  have 
learned  too  much  about  the  frustrations 
and  failures  of  international  organlxation. 
We  have  learned  too  well  the  truth  of  Lord 
Caradon's  observation  that.  "There  is  noth- 
ing essentially  wrong  with  the  United  Na- 
tions—except  perhaps  Its  members." 

Indeed,  the  United  Nations  has  been  the 
vktlm  of  the  perfectionists  who  have  con- 
tributed so  generously  to  the  imperfections 
of  this  organization.  Some  of  them  cannot 
abide  the  realities  of  power— and  say  that 
every  dream  of  the  U.N.  must  be  immediate- 
ly achieved.  Their  bloc-voting  offers  us 
merely  an  automatic  and  often  Irrelevant 
majority.  Others  see  only  their  own  self- 
righteous  side— and  tell  us,  in  effect,  that  all 
the  dreams  of  the  U.N.  have  already  died. 
They  provide  merely  the  psychic  satisfac- 
tion of  smug  despair. 

We  are  here  today  to  say  that  the  central 
dream  of  the  United  Nations  must  never  die. 
We  are  here  today  to  renew  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt's dream  of  a  world  free  from  fear— 
which  means.  In  his  words,  "A  worldwide  re- 


duction of  armaments  to  such  a  point  and  in 
such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  nation  will 
be  In  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of  physical 
aggression  against  any  neighbor  anywhere 
in  the  world." 

And  when  we  come  here  to  plead  the 
cause  of  peace,  we  do  not  stand  alone.  With 
us  stand  hundreds  of  millions  from  every 
country  and  continent  and  the  hopes  and 
hearts  of  all  the  earth.  Leaders  may  hold 
back,  but  people  everywhere  are  speaking 
out  against  a  nuclear  arms  race  that  could 
threaten  the  survival  of  the  human  race.  In 
1982  the  earth  Itself  Is  an  endangered  spe- 
cies—and Its  Inhabltanu  are  more  fearful 
than  ever  before  in  human  history. 

But  with  that  fear  has  come  a  new  move- 
ment, a  new  momentum,  a  new  yearning  for 
peace. 

In  our  own  country,  the  voters  of  Califor- 
nia have  gathered  more  than  750.000  signa- 
tures in  record  time  to  put  a  nuclear  freese 
resolution  on  the  November  ballot.  Last 
week  in  this  city,  one  of  the  largest  assem- 
blies of  human  beings  in  history  marched 
and  cheered  and  sang  and  called  out  to  the 
powers  of  this  planet— "Freese  now." 

Japanese  delegations  have  brought  peti- 
tions to  the  United  Nations  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  signatures,  all  asking  for 
disarmament.  The  victims  of  the  first  nucle- 
ar war  plead  that  it  must  be  the  last  such 
war  ever  to  be  waged. 

And  this  week,  in  the  center  of  Moscow, 
eleven  Soviet  citizens  sought  to  meet  In  an 
apartment  and  to  form  an  independent 
group  that  could  press  the  Soviet  govern- 
ment for  anns  control.  Suddenly  the  apart- 
ment was  sealed  off  and  for  now  the  leader 
of  the  group  has  disappeared.  But  no  secret 
police  force  can  seal  off  the  idea  of  arms 
control,  or  make  the  Ideal  of  peace  disap- 
pear. For  the  movement  now  sweeping 
across  the  world  knows  no  national  bounda- 
ry—and we  must  not  permit  It  to  be  ex- 
punged or  exploited  by  any  totalitarian  ide- 
ology. 

Together,  the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  now  possess  the  equivalent  of 
one  million  Hiroshima  bomba.  This  stock- 
pile equals  four  tons  of  T.N.T.  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  presently  living  on 
this  planet.  The  two  great  powers  are  bris- 
UIng  with  weapons  that  could  kUl  more 
people,  bum  more  buildings,  and  sack  more 
dtlea.  than  In  all  the  confllcU  from  the  be- 
ginning of  history.  Despite  all  our  bombs 
and  all  our  mlasUes.  we  stand  essentially  de- 
fenseless upon  a  stage  on  which  the  human 
drama  could  be  closed  In  the  flashing  of  a 
flrebaU. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  the  pain  of  the 
Individual  dying,  but  we  can  predict  the 
extent  of  the  incredible  devasUtion.  And 
even  if  everyone  did  not  perish,  what  kind 
of  world  wotUd  the  survivors  possess?  They 
would  find  themselves  in  a  different,  deeper, 
and  darker  age  than  the  one  which  descend- 
ed on  Europe  fifteen  hundred  years  ago. 
Then  the  oldest  centers  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion, although  damaged,  also  endured. 
When  human  beings  began  to  see  through 
the  darkness,  they  looked  for  light  and  for 
the  recovery  of  collective  memory  to  Rome. 
Athens,  and  vast  manuscript  collections  in 
monasteries  across  the  continent.  Much  of 
ancient  art  and  sculpture  was  recovered. 
The  Renaissance  did  not  recreate  the 
human  heritage,  but  reawakened  to  It.  This 
time,  when  men  and  women  in  the  Northern 
Hemisphere,  If  they  win  the  struggle  for 
survival  at  all.  and  look  for  the  light  of  the 
past,  where  will  they  turn?  The  greatest  sci- 
entific libraries  and  centers  will  be  gone. 


The  art  of  the  Louvre,  the  Vatican,  and  the 
Metropolitan  will  be  ashes.  In  a  sense 
Venice,  which  has  withstood  the  assaulU  of 
the  Adriatic  Sea  for  a  millenium.  but  would 
be  vaporized  In  a  moment,  symbolises  our 
poweriessness  before  the  l>omb.  And  Jerusa- 
lem, where  a  few  stones  have  stood  stone 
upon  stone  since  before  the  time  of  Christ, 
would  become  a  bleak  moonscape. 

An  elementary  physics  book  would  be 
priceless  scientifically.  Indeed.  It  might  be 
Impossible  for  moat  surviving  communities 
in  America.  Europe,  or  the  Soviet  Union,  to 
uitderstand  anything  more  advanced.  The 
human  remnant  in  those  nations  would  not 
have  to  reinvent  the  wheel,  but  they  would 
be  forced  to  recreate  even  the  most  elemen- 
tary technology  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Much  of  the  accumulated  achievements  of 
human  spirit  and  talent  would  be  lost. 

Perhaps  It  Is  too  generous  to  speak  of  our 
society  surviving  a  nuclear  war  in  a  form 
that  resembles  a  caricature  of  medieval 
times.  Nuclear  war  may  or  may  not  threaten 
the  death  of  the  world,  but  it  would  so  di- 
minish the  human  condition  that  those  who 
lived  on  would  t>e  forced  back  beyond  any 
recognizable  past.  The  future  would  be 
theirs:  but  in  time,  the  living  would  envy 
the  dead  their  chance,  now  lost  for  Immeas- 
urable years,  to  know  what  it  meant  to  be 
fully  human. 

And  the  world's  fear  does  not  end  with 
the  weapons  that  might  now  end  the  world. 
In  the  near  future,  the  United  States  In- 
tends to  deploy  the  MX  and  Cruise  missiles, 
the  B-1  and  Stealth  Bombers,  the  Trident 
II  and  the  Pershing  II.  The  Soviet  Union  In- 
tends to  increase  its  arsenal  of  nuclear  anni- 
hilation, with  follow-on  weapons  to  the  8S- 
18  and  SS-20  missUes.  the  Backfire  Bomber 
and  more  advanced  strategic  suboiarines. 

Let  no  one  doubt  the  f uUllty  of  this  fatal 
competition.  Neither  the  United  SUtes  nor 
the  Soviet  Union  will  ever  permit  the  other 
to  secure  nuclear  superiority.  Each  nation 
will  match  the  other,  bomb  for  bomb,  mis- 
sile for  missile,  step  for  step  on  an  accelerat- 
ing treadmill  that  finally  wUl  carry  us 
across  the  nuclear  brink. 

Balanced  precariously  at  the  edge  of  that 
brink,  where  the  stark  choice  may  be  exist- 
ence or  extinction,  the  two  great  powers  at 
long  last  must  spend  less  time  preparing  for 
a  nuclear  war  and  more  time  preventing 
one.  Arms  control  postures  are  no  substitute 
for  arms  control  policies.  As  we  enter  into 
START  negotiations,  we  must  remember 
the  lessons  of  history:  we  must  renounce 
the  pursuit  of  the  phantom  of  nuclear  ad- 
vantage and  we  must  free  our  diplomacy 
from  the  dangerous  myth  that  more  mega- 
tons mean  better  bargaining  chips.  I  reject 
the  absurd  theory  that  we  can  have  fewer 
nuclear  bombs  tomorrow  only  if  we  build 
more  nuclear  bombs  today. 

The  greatest  challenge  of  our  time— and 
perhaps  of  all  time— is  the  effort  to  stop  the 
arms  race,  and  then  to  run  It  in  reverse. 

To  start  with,  we  must  cease  treating  the 
possibility  of  a  nuclear  exchange  as  an  ac- 
ceptable option.  Recently,  we  read  of  a  high 
official  of  our  own  National  Security  Coun- 
cil placidly  and  calmly  prophesying  a  40  per 
cent  probability  of  such  a  conflict.  And  a 
Deputy  Under-Secretary  of  Defense  has  said 
that  all  we  need  to  survive  is  a  shovel  to  dig 
a  hole,  a  door  and  a  pile  of  dirt  to  put  on 
top  and  hold  off  the  fallout.  Too  many  war 
game  theorisu  here  and  in  the  Soviet  Union 
are  making  plans  for  a  winnable  nuclear 
war.  Perhaps  they  should  remember,  even  If 
only  for  a  moment,  that  while  they  will  be 
safe  in  a  protected  bunker,  inside  a  moun- 
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tain  and  behind  steel  doors,  the  rest  of  the 
world  will  be  dying. 

As  an  American,  I  believe  in  a  national  de- 
fense second  to  none,  sufficient  to  deter  any 
attack  from  any  adversary.  But  I  also  be- 
lieve that  we  must  preserve  and  protect  a 
world  which  may  soon  be  only  a  second 
away  from  nothingness. 

So  I  have  given  and  shall  continue  to  give 
my  voice  and  my  support  for  an  immediate, 
comprehensive  nuclear  weapons  freeze  as 
the  first  essential  step  towards  nuclear  arms 
control.  The  freeze  I  favor  is  not  unilateral 
disarmament:  it  depends  on  mutual  action 
by  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 
Our  freeze  Is  not  based  on  trust  by  one 
nation  for  another,  but  on  full  and  effective 
verification,  so  that  any  violation  can  be  de- 
tected and  dealt  with. 

Without  such  a  freeze,  the  world  will  have 
to  wait  even  longer  to  live  free  from  fear. 
But  a  freeze  will  avoid  the  endless  and  irre- 
solvable debate  about  who  is  ahead  and  who 
Is  behind.  It  will  maintain  the  existing  state 
of  essential  equivalence.  In  which  Moscow 
and  Washington  both  can  destroy  the 
other's  nation  many  times  over.  Too  often 
in  the  past,  calls  for  reductions  in  nuclear 
arms  have  been  ineffective,  because  during 
the  very  period  of  negotiations  massive 
arms  build-ups  have  occurred  on  both  sides. 
Only  a  freeze  can  prevent  that. 

Without-  such  a  freeze,  proliferation  will 
become  a  problem  without  a  solution.  Amer- 
ican and  Soviet  appeals  against  the  spread 
of  the  bomb  tend  to  fall  on  cynical  ears  so 
long  as  the  superiMwers  multiply  their 
megatons.  A  freeze  can  contain  the  Soviet- 
American  arms  race— and  then  change  the 
attitudes  of  the  world. 

It  can  create  the  moral  authority  to  deal 
with  the  gathering  disaster  of  proliferation. 
It  can  deprive  aspiring  nuclear  powers  of 
the  too  ready  excuse  that  they  have  every 
right  to  acquire  a  bomb,  so  long  as  present 
nuclear  powers  are  feverishly  adding  to 
their  own  arsenals. 

Many  delegations  to  this  Special  Session 
of  the  United  Nations— Including  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  India,  Mexico  and  China,  to 
name  only  three— have  Joined  the  global 
call  to  freeze  the  nuclear  arms  race.  Resolu- 
tions for  a  freeze  are  being  introduced  into 
the  legislatures  of  Australia,  Canada,  India, 
Jamaica.  Kenya.  New  Zealand.  Nigeria,  and 
the  European  community.  The  citizens  of 
the  world  are  saying:  "Enough  Is  enough." 
For  they  know  too  well  and  too  painfully 
that  the  world  In  an  arms  race  is  also  a 
world  impoverished.  For  America,  that  arms 
race  cripples  our  capacity  to  do  anything 
else.  Today  we  are  cutting  immunization  for 
children  In  order  to  finance  the  weapons 
that  may  someday  kill  them.  Every  new 
shelter  for  a  missile  means  fewer  homes  for 
our  families.  Every  new  warhead  guidance 
system  that  can  read  enemy  defenses  means 
more  schools  where  students  will  not  leam 
to  read.  Every  new  escalation  that  could 
mean  death  at  an  etu-ly  age  across  the  earth 
also  darkens  the  golden  years  of  our  senior 
citizens  now. 

The  world  now  lavishes  more  than  $500 
billion  a  year  on  the  engines  and  Instru- 
ments of  death  and  destruction.  Nuclear 
weaponry  alone  consumes  a  hundred  billion 
of  those  dollars.  Without  a  nuclear  weapons 
freeze,  we  can  never  achieve  Franklin  Roo- 
sevelt's other  dream  of  a  world  where  there 
is  freedom  from  want. 

In  closing,  let  me  recall  that  collective  se- 
curity was  the  first  principle  of  the  United 
Nations.  But  in  spite  of  the  emptiness  of 
any  notion  of  superiority  in  the  nuclear  age. 


the  standard  of  security  has  become:  Who 
can  lea4  In  the  arms  race?  And  as  long  as  se- 
curity Ik  measured  in  terms  of  arms  compe- 
tition, and  not  arms  control.  It  can  never  be 
collective.  In  the  four  years  between  the 
first  and  second  special  sessions  on  disarma- 
ment, world  military  expenditures  have  ex- 
ceeded $1.6  trillion.  In  the  same  four  years, 
goverrupents  have  sat  at  bargaining  tables 
to  negotiate  limits  on  every  phase  of  mili- 
tary poa-er— only  to  agree  to  disagree,  only 
to  walk  away  from  the  bargaining  table  with 
a  renewed  commitment  to  run  the  arms  race 
and  to  j  try  to  run  the  adversary  into  the 
groundj 

But  I'  have  seen  what  a  risk  we  run— for  I 
have  stood  at  the  first  ground  zero  of  the 
atomic  age.  I  have  talked  to  the  survivors  of 
that  holocaust  In  Hiroshima.  They  speak  of 
a  blindbig  light,  a  burning  wind,  the  cries  of 
the  injured,  heard  but  not  heeded.  Any 
anyone  who  stands  in  that  spot  must  resolve 
to  do  all  that  can  be  done  to  see  to  It  that 
this  shall  never  happen  again. 

Today  we  stand,  and  all  the  world  stands 
with  u4.  at  our  own  ground  zero.  So  let  us 
resolve  that  this  atomic  age  shall  not  be  suc- 
ceeded by  a  second  Stone  Age.  Here  at  the 
United  Nations,  and  each  In  our  own  nation, 
let  us  resolve.  In  the  words  of  Tennyson  (to) 
"ring  out  a  slowly  dying  cause— and  ancient 
forms  Of  party  strife,  ring  out  the  thousand 
wars  o|(  old,  ring  in  the  thousand  years  of 
peace. 


FORN  ER  SENATE  PAGE  JOHN 
OAI  ONER  PREPARES  OUT- 
STA  «DING  RESEARCH  PAPER 
AT  lARVARD  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  SAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  we 
sometfnes  lose  track  of  our- Senate 
pages  paid  what  they  have  gone  on  to 
acconnblish.  John  Gardner  wms  a 
Senate  page  in  1977  and  1978,  and  is 
now  a  student  at  Harvard  University. 

Earlier  this  year.  John  wrote  a  paper 
for  onfc  of  his  Harvard  courses  which  I 
thinlt  18  of  such  extraordinary  quality 
that  I  want  to  share  it  with  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tpat  the  text  of  John  Gardner's 
researth  paper  be  printed  in  full  in 
the  RtcoRO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text 
was    ordered    to    be    printed    in    the 
RECoitt),  as  follows: 
Conservatism  and  Rsroaic  Ths  Pouticai. 

IBMCK  AND  TKANSPOUtATION  OF  WOOD- 
ILSON  AS  THX  PRUIDENT  OP  PRINCt- 
.902-10 
wished  to  make  an  intensive  study 
lerlcan  scene  In  the  first  decade  of 
rentleth  Century,  he  could  find  no 
ilty  more  articulate  than  that  of 
>n.  Everything  was  there,  drama- 
ih  little.  The  theme  was  ancient:  a 
nation  growing  rich  and  begliming  to  aban- 
don ita  democratic  Ideals  is  startled  and  con- 
fused ^hen  a  man  of  vision  and  power  chal- 
lenges Jthe  new  gods  and  makes  the  situation 
clear  iy  telling  the  truth  about  it.— Ray 
Stannard  Baker,  1936. 

Here'sjto  Wilson,  king  divine! 

He  rules  this  place  along  with  Fine. 

We  fegr  that  he'll  soon  leave  this  town 

And    try    for   Teddy   Roosevelt's   crown.— 

^inceton  Faculty  Song,  1908— John  S. 

<  Gardner,  January  11, 1982. 
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The  yean  1902-1910  marked  a  transition 
In  the  life  o  \  Woodrow  Wilson  as  they  did  In 
the  nation  i  s  a  whole.  The  young  and  popu- 
lar McCom  ick  Professor  of  Political  Juris- 
prudence' was  suddenly  elected  President 
of  Princeton  University  In  June  1902.  Al- 
though he  had  previously  been  active  in 
University  Affairs,  he  had  never  had  experi- 
ence in  the  more  practical,  especially  eco- 
nomic, asp4:t  of  university  administration. 
Moreover,  Wilson,  who  was  widely  regarded 
as  an  articiiate  if  staunch  conservative,  was 
expected  t^  undertake  an  ambitious  pro- 
gram of  refarm. 

For  Prlnjceton  in  1902  badly  needed 
reform.  Tht  transition  from  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  to  Princeton  University  had  not 
been  easy:  the  question  of  the  Graduate 
College  haunted  Wilson's  presidency,  and 
the  future  expansion  of  the  University  was 
uncertain.  A  genef^  decline  in  academic 
standards  had  aoconn>anled  the  dramatic 
rise  In  the  miportance  of  the  eating  clubs  in 
the  University's  social  life.  The  question  of 
one's  "dubabillty"  dominated  the  first  two 
yean  at  Prnceton:  after  the  "bicker."  many 
who  failed  to  gain  admission  felt  Isolated, 
and  many  who  joined  clubs  regarded  them 
as  almost  i^ore  important  than  the  Univer- 
sity Itself.  A  benefactor  remarked  that 
"Princeton  was  a  delightfully  aristocratic 
place."*  wliile  In  the  view  of  Wilson  and 
many  younger  faculty,  the  situation  threat- 
ened the  fw>ric  of  social  life  and  the  sense 
of  community  at  Princeton.  Such  was  the 
university  woodrow  Wilson  Inherited. 

Yet  how  could  a  conservative,  especially 
one  trained  In  political  theory.  Justify  such 
sweeping  ntf  orm  as  Wilson  was  expected  to 
advocate?  nnt.  Wilson's  reputation  for  con- 
servatism Was  baaed  on  his  analyses  of 
American  liflstory  and  government,  most  no- 
tably his  strong  dislike  of  Bryan-style  popu- 
lism and  hig  adherence,  partly  sectional  and 
tical.  to  the  Democratic  party.* 
ty  matters.  Wilson  and  the 
ulty  were  reformers.  Intent  on 
high  academic  standards  and  a 
ilal  democracy  they  believed  to 
In  an  academic  situation, 
d  more  important.  Wilson  as  a 
rist  had  developed  a  concep- 
Idea  of  reform.  He  based  his  be- 
reform.  and  the  effects  of 
is  study  of  history  rather  than  a 
lent  to  tradition.  It  must  be  re- 
hat  Wilson  spoke  the  language 
theory:  not  until  he  bagan  to 
iltlcal  office  did  he  begin  to  use 
:e  of  practical  politics  with  Its 
t  terms.  Significantly,  the  word 
e"  had  a  different  meaning  for 
expressed  on  many  occasions. 
r  in  "Conservatism:  True  and 
).  Wilson's  conservatism  was 
uenced  by  Burke— "The  true 
consists  in  reexamining  old 
ikIng  such  a  reformulation  of 
ill  adapt  them  to  the  circum- 
stances of  4  new  time."  * 

Wilson  «^  not  a  reactionary,  nor  did  he 
cling  to  traditions  that  had  outlived  their 
purpose.  Rather  his  political  philosophy 
emphaaizeq  "the  reign  of  law"  *  and  the  or- 
ganic unit](  of  society,  including  the  Impor- 
tance of  ai  sense  of  community.  Later,  his 
philosophy  Included  an  increasing  number 
of  Jefferscnian  elements.*  Wilson  added  to 
this  an  id^a  particularly  oriented  towards 
universitlei— for  the  community  to  flourish 
and  the  centrallty  of  academics  to  remain,  a 
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sense  of  social  equality  (based  on  the 
common  purault  of  academic  goals)  and  de- 
mocracy were  necessary. 

The  background  of  Wilson's  philoaophical 
Journey  to  this  point  is  quite  complex  and 
caimot  be  described  here  in  great  detail. 
Wilson's  Southern  Presbyterian  background 
was  of  course  Important:  Professor  Craig 
has  demonstrated  how  the  Rev.  James 
McCosh.  President  of  Princeton  during  Wil- 
son's undergraduate  years.  Influenced  the 
student's  philoaophical  method  and  belief.' 
and  Wilson's  own  studies  contributed  to  his 
Intellectual  develc^mient.*  Nonetheless,  a 
Burkean  Influence  is  clear  throughout  his 
writings:  for  instance.  In  a  letter  to  H.  S. 
McClure.  dated  9  April  1910.  concerning  the 
establishment  of  a  new  political  party: 
"Theoretically  .  .  .  the  formation  of  a  new 
party  is  very  desirable  indeed,  but .  .  .  there 
Is  an  inestimable  advantage  In  working  upon 
definite  historical  foundations.  .  .  ."  Never- 
theless. Wilson  remained  open  to  the  idea  of 
reform. 

As  a  historian  and  political  philosopher. 
Wilson's  twin  emphases  (often  reappMring 
under  different  names)  were  "historical 
foundations"  and  proper  "principles."  This 
background  Wilson  carried  with  him  all 
through  his  tenure  as  president  of  Prince- 
ton; It  provides  a  key  to  his  actions  not  to  be 
equalled  until  the  reawakening  of  his  "polit- 
ical consciousness. "  *  In  the  midst  of  the 
Graduate  College  controversy.  Wilson  de- 
clared that  the  real  Issue  was  the  Ideals  and 
not  the  location  of  the  Graduate  School; 
West's  goals  "are  not  those  of  Princeton 
University,  and  they  are  radically 
wrong.  ...  A  graduate  school  based  on 
these  ideals  cannot  succeed."  ■* 

The  first  major  reforms  of  Wilson's  presi- 
dency were  solely  academic.  He  had  the  re- 
sponsibility to  transform  Princeton  into  a 
major  university,  and  to  that  end  he  asked 
for  $12,500,000  for.  among  other  things,  the 
building  of  the  Graduate  College,  improve- 
ment of  the  School  of  Science,  and  a  natu- 
ral history  museum."  The  reorganization  of 
the  Faculty  In  1902-1904  (merging  the 
School  of  Science  with  the  rest  of  the  Facul- 
ty, establishing  academic  departments,  and 
requiring  imdergraduate  concentration)  and 
the  adoption  of  the  preceptorial  system  In 
1905  were  meant  only  to  strengthen  Prince- 
ton academically;  although  there  is  some 
evidence  that  Wilson  conceived  of  academic 
reforms  as  part  of  a  general  reform  pro- 
gram, nothing  In  them  either  shows  or  led 
to  great  changes  in  Wilson's  political 
thought.  It  should  be  noted  that  In  this. 
Wilson's  first  attempt  at  administration,  he 
succeeded  admirably.  Only  In  that  the  adop- 
tion and  great  success  of  these  reforms 
brought  him  public  recognition  and  acclaim 
was  there  anything  that  influenced  his  later 
political  development." 

By  1906.  the  situation  regarding  member- 
ship In  the  upperclaas  clubs  had  become  so 
deletrious  to  the  spirit  and  life  of  the  Uni- 
versity that  Wilran  was  required  to  act. 
Since  the  University  did  litUe  to  provide 
housing  or  eating  facilities  for  Its  students. 
Wilson  could  not  force  the  abolition  of  the 
dubs,  which  were  in  any  case  Independent 
of  University  control.  So  he  chose  a  middle 
course— to  use  the  existing  resources  of  the 
clubs  (and  existing  dormitories)  and  form 
them  into  complete  residential  "quadran- 
^es"  of  100-150  students  each.  This  was  to 
become  the  nuclexis  of  Wilson's  next  major 
reform  program. 

Prom  the  start,  there  were  two  main 
thrusts  to  this  proposal,  the  academic  side 
and  the  social  side.  On  the  academic  side. 


this  was  a  remedy  to  Wilson's  fear  that  "the 
sideshows  are  swallowing  up  the  main 
circus";  >>  like  the  perceptorial  system,  this 
reform  was  designed  to  increase  academic 
standards  and  emphasize  the  academic 
rather  than  the  social  aspects  of  University 
life.  Wilson  was  seriously  concerned  that 
the  University  could  become  "only  an  artis- 
tic setting  for  life  on  Prospect  Avenue."  ■* 

On  the  social  side,  nearly  everyone  con- 
nected with  Princeton  agreed  that  the  club 
system  needed  reform.  In  this  sense,  the 
quad  plan  was  an  attempt  to  restore  to 
Princeton  social  democracy,  "this  sense  of 
close  comradeship  among  the  undergradu- 
ates" ■•  that  Wilson  valued  so  highly.  In  de- 
scribing Princeton  as  an  ideal  university. 
Wilson  wrote  that  "Democracy,  the  absence 
of  social  distinction,  the  treatment  of  every 
man  according  to  his  merits  ...  Is  the  es- 
sence of  such  a  place,  its  moat  cherished 
characteristic."'*  The  resulting  struggle 
began  to  take  on  greater  significance  for 
Wilson  in  this  social  sense,  for  he  always 
wanted  to  restore  "this  community  feeling 
and  action"'^  to  Priceton.'*  It  was  in  this 
sense  also  that  the  public  viewed  the  contro- 
versy, increasing  Wilson's  public  reputation 
as  an  educational  and  now  as  a  social  re- 
former. 

Since  the  quad  plan  fight  took  place  after 
George  Harvey's  "nomination"  of  Wilson  in 
1906  for  US  President  (and  the  resulting 
public  discussion  of  the  suggestion),  public 
perception  of  the  situation  became  Impor- 
tant, and  it  Is  conceivable  that  Wilson  un- 
derstood the  importance  of  that  perception, 
although  at  that  time  he  did  not  consider 
the  prospect  of  high  office  likely.'*  This 
does  not  Imply  that  Wilson  tailored  his  ac- 
tions to  effect  desired  public  response.  As  J. 
Duncan  Spaeth  wrote  of  him.  "Ethics 
always  had  priority  over  economics  in  his 
practical  politics."**  Presumably  the  same 
held  true  for  politics  as  well.*' 

Aside  from  national  media  attention,  the 
Quad  Plan  had  another  national  aspect  as 
well.  Similar  problems  existed  at  Harvard. 
Wisconsin,  and  Columbia,  and  It  thus  poten- 
tially represented  "a  problem  of  fundamen- 
tal significance  ...  for  the  whole  way  of 
American  life."**  for  "the  dangers  which 
threatened  the  national  democratic  tradi- 
tion could  not  be  adequately  met  ...  by 
people  whose  training  had  taken  place 
among  undemocratic  surroundings  of 
luxury  and  privilege."**  This  fact  provides 
the  tiasis  for  the  national  significance  of 
Wilson's  proposal.  Not  incidentally,  this  in- 
creased Wllaon's  national  prestige  after  he 
had  begun  to  be  considered  for  high  office. 

The  Quad  Plan  failed.  The  Board  of 
Trustees  voted  on  17  October  1907  to  re- 
scind their  previous  tentative  approval  of 
Wllaon's  proposal.  Personally,  this  was  a  ter- 
rible failure  and  disappointment  to  him.** 
Politically,  however.  It  was.  if  anything,  a 
boon.  The  country  had  supported  Wilson 
and  reacted  angrily  to  this  demonstration  of 
the  power  of  social  privilege.  The  defeat  of 
the  Quad  Plan  marks  the  first  specific  in- 
stance of  Wilson's  connecting  events  in 
Princeton  with  political  evenu  In  the  coun- 
try at  large.  Although  the  reaction  was  nei- 
ther immediate  nor  wholly  connected  (for 
WUson  had  already  become  increasingly 
aware  of  the  economic  and  social  problems 
of  his  day),  he  recognized  more  the  dangers 
of  social  privilege  and  became  more  sure  of 
his  faith  in  a  natural  social  democracy.  In  a 
sense,  he  took  the  situation  at  Princeton  as 
representative  of  the  country  at  large. 
Slowly,  such  ideas  began  to  be  reflected  in 
his  speeches.  He  had  always  believed  in  the 


proper  spirit  of  Princeton:  Its  defeat  ex- 
posed him  to  a  parallel  decline  in  national 
life  and  custom. 

One  major  source  of  opposition  to  the 
Quad  Plan  was  its  tendency,  bad  It  been 
adopted,  to  divert  funds  and  attention  away 
from  the  plan  for  a  Graduate  College, 
which  had  lain  virtually  dormant  since  lU 
Inception  in  1896.  The  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  Andrew  F.  West,  was  growing  impa- 
tient, and  he  enlisted  the  help  of  his  friend 
and  Princeton  trustee,  former  US  President 
Grover  Cleveland,  to  hasten  work  on  the 
Graduate  College  program.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Quad  Plan,  the  Graduate  School 
issue  came  to  a  head  when  the  University 
accepted  a  bequest  of  $250,000  from  a  Mrs. 
Swann  to  build  a  residential  graduate  col- 
lege on  University  property.  Construction 
did  not  begin  immediately,  however,  and 
Dean  West  obtained  the  use  of  the  esUte 
"Merwick"  for  the  graduate  students. 

This  had  the  natural  (and  to  Wilson,  un- 
desirable) effect  of  removing  the  graduate 
students  from  regular  contact  with  the  un- 
dergraduates. This  question  of  separation 
from  or  inspiration  to  undergraduate  life 
became,  indirectly,  the  focus  of  the  Gradu- 
ate College  controversy  at  Princeton.  In 
May  1909.  the  soap  magnate  WUllara  C. 
Proctor  offered  Princeton  tSOO.OOO  for  a 
graudate  college,  provided  It  be  built  apart 
from  the  center  of  the  university:  "I  have 
visited  and  examined  the  proposed  site  at 
Prospect,  and  beg  to  say.  that  in  my  opin- 
ion. It  Is  not  suitable  for  such  a  College."  In 
this  he  was  possibly  Influenced  by  West, 
whose  report  he  had  read. 

Wilson  felt  bound  to  comply  by  the  terms 
of  the  Swaim  bequest:  thus  he  could  not  in 
any  case  consent  to  the  building  of  the 
Graduate  College  apart  from  what  was  the 
University  in  1906.  Even  at  this  Important 
point  in  his  career,  he  would  not  compro- 
mise his  duty  to  achieve  a  political  aim  or 
receive  half  a  million  doUais.  Also  Impor- 
tant were  two  other  factors— first,  that 
Wilson  supported  the  principle  (which  he 
later  claimed  was  also  West's  original 
Ideal)  ■•  that  the  Graduate  College  be  built 
at  the  center  of  the  university,  to  encourage 
the  two  student  bodies  to  miitgle:  second, 
Wilson  strongly  felt  that  the  acceptance  of 
the  Proctor  offer  would  Jeopardise  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  University.  Wilson  wrote  "I 
cannot  accede  to  th»  acceptance  of  gifts 
which  take  the  educational  policy  of  the 
university  out  of  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
and  faculty,  and  permit  It  to  be  determined 
by  those  who  give  money."  ■* 

Of  the  first  point,  the  Importance  of  prin- 
ciple, it  must  be  said  that  this  was  one 
aspect  of  his  political  character  which  did 
not  change  from  his  political  emergency  at 
Princeton.  Wilson  wrote  to  Robert  Garrett, 
a  Trustee  and  Wilson  supporter,  that  "The 
graduate  establlshement  on  the  Golf  Links 
cannot  succeed": "  In  other  words.  Wilson's 
principles  for  the  Graduate  College  could 
never  be  realized  by  the  selection  of  that  lo- 
cation. 

Like  the  Quad  Plan,  the  Graduate  College 
controversy  caused  a  great  division  among 
the  Trustees.  To  Wilson  and  his  supporters, 
the  Proctor  offer  demonstrated  the  "dan- 
gerous power  of  wealth."'*  It  seemed  as 
though  this  wealth  was  now  threatening 
Princeton,  hiterto  remote  and  independent. 
To  prevent  the  acceptance  of  the  Proctor 
offer,  Wilson  went  on  a  speaking  tour,  as  he 
did  when  U.S.  President,  this  time  to  fore- 
stall the  election  of  Adrian  H.  Jollne  to  the 
Board  of  Trustees  and  carry  his  case  direct- 
ly to  the  alumni.  Wilson  was  able,  temporar- 
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Uy.  to  control  the  Tmstees.  uid  he  persuad- 
ed them  to  reject  the  offer.  This  rejection 
once  more  put  Princeton  and  its  president 
into  the  national  spotlisht.  As  Winkler  re- 
ports, "Wilson  was  hailed  as  the  counter- 
part, in  the  colleges,  of  Theodore  Roose- 
velt"** Once  again,  the  media  attention 
heightened  Wilson's  political  reputation.*" 
In  addition,  "There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
thla  sharpened  aiq>reciation  of  the  power  of 
money  led  him  to  pay  more  attention  to  the 
expansion  of  big  business  going  on  in  the 
world  outside  and  its  destruction  of  the  tra- 
ditional Jeffersonian  society  of  small 
men."*'  Wilson  himself  had  been  again 
transfoimed  by  this  sudden  realization;  the 
reform  political  views  that  had  been  fer- 
menting in  him  dramatically  expanded  into 
a  full  consideration- of  the  Progressive  out- 
look, and  he  began  to  criticize  big  business 
harshly  in  his  speeches.  In  a  philosophical 
sense,  perhaps  the  most  natural  sense  in 
which  to  analyze  Woodrow  Wilson,  the 
"conversion"  to  Progressivism  was  complete. 

Yet  the  complete  story  of  Woodrow  Wil- 
son's conversion  to  Progressivism  cannot  be 
told  without  reference  to  his  growing  politi- 
cal awareness  and  others'  perceptions  of  his 
potential  for  high  office.  On  February  3, 
19M,  at  the  Lotos  Club  dinner  in  New  York, 
editor  George  Harvey  made  his  famous 
"nomination"  of  Wilson  for  President  of  the 
United  SUtes.  Wilson  wrote  that  "it  was 
moat  delightful  to  have  such  thoughts  ut- 
tered about  me.""  but  he  did  not  seem  to 
take  Harvey  seriously,  for  he  later  wrote  "I 
believe  I  think  it  slighter  .  .  .  than  you  do." 
He  continued:  "...  still  less  do  I  deem 
myself  a  suitable  person  to  be  President."  ** 

Harvey  had  attended  Wilson's  inaugura- 
tion in  1902  and  was  deeply  struck  by  him. 
After  the  XiOtos  Club  dinner,  Harvey  pub- 
lished his  speech  and  quite  a  bit  of  editorial 
reaction.  Harvey  declared  that  "[Wilson] 
stands  for  everything  that  is  sound  and  pro- 
grasive."**  Wilson's  main  attractions  to 
Harvey,  however,  were  that  he  appeared  to 
be  conservative  and.  as  a  Southerner,  might 
be  able  to  unify  the  party.  In  short,  he  was 
a  practical  alternative  to  William  Jennings 
Bryan.  Wilson  seems  to  have  realized  this 
and  always  tried  to  steer  a  middle  ground 
between  Bryan  and  the  extreme  conserv- 
atives. Finally,  after  a  long  attempt,  made 
more  complex  by  the  situation  at  Princeton, 
Harvey  finally  persuaded  Wilson  to  accept 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  Governor  of 
New  Jersey  in  1910. 

It  was  Bryan's  more  radical  approach  to 
reform,  not  the  reforms  themselves,  that 
upset  Wilson.  On  the  other  hand.  Bliss 
Perry,  a  professor  at  Princeton  during  Wil- 
son's presidency,  offers  a  different  reason 
for  Wilson's  disagreements  with  President 
Theodore  Roosevelt:  "His  [Wilson's]  driving 
force  would  brook  no  opposition.  .  .  .  The 
two  men  were  too  much  alike  to  get  along 
together  without  friction."**  This,  the 
tariff  question,  perhaps  also  Roosevelt's  ap- 
proach to  reform,  and  general  political  ex- 
pediency seem  to  explain  Wilson's  opposi- 
tion to  Roosevelt,  which  does  not  conflict 
with  his  emergence  as  a  Progressive. 

All  during  this  time,  however,  Harvey  had 
been  writing  Wilson,  encouraging  him  to 
enter  politics  and  trying  to  make  him  think 
politically.  Wilson  accepted  at  least  the 
latter  piece  of  advice  and  began  to  speak  out 
on  questions  of  national  importance.  This 
process  was  increased,  of  course,  by  develop- 
ments at  Princeton  which  brought  him 
public  attention,  raising  anew  the  question 
of  his  entry  into,  politics.  This  in  turn 
brought  more  opportunities  to  give  speech- 


es. Sol  Wilson's  political  mind  was  active 
during  this  time,  prompted  orginally  by 
Colony  Harvey  but  encouraged  by  the  raml- 
ficatiobs  of  events  at  Princeton  which 
showed  him  clearly  the  need  for  Progres- 
sive-lilK  reform.  Wilson  gradually  became 
politically  conscious,  but  he  rarely  if  ever 
forcedjhis  views  to  conform  with  prevailing 
public  isentlment.  Rather,  it  was  events  at 
Princefon  that  forced  modifications  of  his 
politicil  opinions. 

In  addition  to  examining  the  Progressive 
aspects  of  his  major  addresses,  it  is  useful  to 
review  some  specific  issues  on  which  Wilson 
took  a  stand  before  his  political  transforma- 
tion. 

First  among  these  was  the  issue  of  Prohi- 
bition. Wilson  with  his  strong  conception  of 
the  in|Uvidual  even  in  modem  society,  be- 
lieved In  Individual  rights:  "[h]e  believed  in 
men  fallowing  their  own  consciences  in  such 
matteiB.  rather  than  in  having  provocative 
restrictions  imposed  on  them  from  with- 
out." *f  On  this  issue,  however,  there  was 
also  ai  practical  side,  for  he  said  "If  looJ 
optioni  passes,  every  undergraduate  in 
m  will  have  a  corkscrew."  ** 
Id.  as  a  loyal  Democrat.  Wilson 
|y  supported  free  trade.  His  views  are 
[pressed  in  an  article.  "The  Tariff 
ilieve. "  published  in  October  1909, 
;h  he  wrote:  "Here  in  a  protective 
are  the  entrenchments  of  Special 
Privilege."  **  Further,  he  wrote  privately,  "I 
need  dot  tell  you  of  my  strong  sympathy 
with  tte  cause  of  tariff  reform."  ** 

m  was  undoubtedly  aware  of  the 
>x"  of  Progesslvtsm— that  by  at- 
to  democratize,  simplify,  and  in- 
Lhe  efficiency  of  government  through 
Ific  managers,"  the  Progressives  were 
reducing  the  direct  participaUon  of 
in  government.  On  the  whole,  he 
(red  the  ends  worth  the  means,  how- 
id  the  "paradox"  did  not  bother  him. 
he  was  faced  with  a  similar  situation 
at  Princeton;  on  tour  in  the  West  to  pro- 
mote his  Graduate  College  program  he  once 
asked  ''Unless  you  give  me  complete  author- 
ity hofi  can  I  make  Princeton  a  democratic 
college?"  **  Similarly,  in  his  advocacy  of  the 
"short  ballot,"  Wilson  pointed  out  that 
"The  methods  by  which  we  have  sought  to 
establl  ih  popular  control  have,  however, 
really  destroyed  it."*'  Wilson's  goals,  typi- 
cally :  Progressive,  were  "efficiency  in  gov- 
emme  ital  administration  and  direct  and  in- 
teUige  It  control  by  the  people."  The  politi- 
cal mikChlnes,  however,  have  taken  advan- 
tage a  I  the  confusion  of  the  present  ballot 
systent  to  confuse  and  thus  control  the 
voter.  Recognizing  the  "paradox,'*  he  pro- 
poses ft  solution:  that  a  city  council  "should 
be  eleited  by  districts"  to  allow  more  public 
influence  over  nominations  and  effect  a 
truly  Mmocratic  reform.** 

Thi9  the  Progressive  philosophy  into 
which  Wilson  gradually  emerged  both  re- 
flected his  experience  at  Princeton  and 
came  as  a  result  of  outside  influences  such 
as  Colonel  Harvey.  In  most  instances, 
his  later  philosophy  is  basically  a 
outgrowth  of  his  earlier  philosophy, 
of  Wilson's  most  fundamental  and 
It  beliefs  with  regard  to  university 
policy  was  that  a  university  should  serve  the 
state.  This  Is  reflected  clearly  in  the  very 
title  dr  his  Inaugural  Address.  "Princeton  in 
the  Nation's  Service."  Earlier,  in  his  Sesqui- 
centennial  address,  he  had  stated  that  uni- 
versities cannot  "stand  aloof  from  the  prac- 
tical world"  and  defined  "the  law  of 
conservatism"  as  "a  law  of  progress."  Now. 
he  extended  the  concept  of  service  and  duty 
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so  ingraintd  in  his  liackground.  "In  plan- 
ning for  Pfinceton  ...  we  are  planning  for 
the  countT^r.  The  service  of  institutions  of 
learning  ia  not  private  but  public."**  By 
this,  Wilsoti  had  opened  the  door  further  to 
public-spirited  reform;  Princeton  was  to 
become  a  great  university  by  serving  the 
nation.**  Much  later,  he  would  write:  "We 
must  seek,  py  common  counsel,  to  make  her 
[Princeton],  in  small,  what  we  should  wish 
the  country  to  be  ...  a  school  of  pure  de- 
mocracy .1.  .  a  place  in  which  men  are 
bidden  .  .  i  to  serve  the  country  without 
regard  to  class  or  private  interest."**  This 
aspect  of  {Wilson's  Progressive  character, 
this  conceqtion  of  a  university,  had  changed 
little  during  his  tenure  as  President  of 
Princeton  Oniversity. 

Yet  in  other  ways  his  attitude  towards 
Princeton  had  changed.  The  Equitable  Ufe 
Insurance  scandal  of  1906  forced  the  resig- 
nations of  itwo  Trustees  and  brotight  again 
the  sense  of  the  danger  of  wealth.**  More- 
over. Wlla4»i  was  not  a  sectarian  In  his  gov- 
ernment of  the  university.*'  More  Impor- 
tant. WUsOn  recognized  the  physical  loca- 
tion of  Princeton  and  its  effect  on  his 
thought,  ninceton  may  be  isolated,  but  iU 
"IndlviduaMty"  separates  It  from  state  uni- 
versities.**! In  ^'^y  event.  Princeton  was  not 
so  remote  jthat  the  evils  of  society  did  not 
penetrate  there,  but  the  influence  of  the 
town's  location  and  status  forced  Wilson  to 
concentrate,  by  virtue  of  his  great  familiari- 
ty with  Xx^  subject,  on  promoting  reform 
from  the  tOp. 

Yet  there  were  also  more  specific  expres- 
sions of  hi^  political  philosophy  in  the  polit- 
ical arena  {that  bore  the  stamp  of  his  long 
association  with  Princeton.  For  Instance, 
Wilson's  attitude  towards  public  service  and 
sense  of  duty  influenced  him  strongly  to 
enter  politics.**  Further,  the  religious 
Wilson  bel  leved  that  "the  chief  end  of  man 
Is  to  keep  his  soul  untouched  from  corrupt 
Influences  and  to  see  that  his  fellow  men 
hear  the  truth  from  his  lips."**  To  Presi- 
dent WUsc  n,  Progressivism  was  natural  If  It 
could  embi  ace  the  moral  basis  of  his  philos- 
ophy and  I  alse  the  nation  to  a  higher  plane 
in  that  re  |)ect.  Lewis  states  that  "...  he 
believed  w  th  all  his  heart  In  equality  of  op- 
portunity.' '  Craig  concludes  that  one  of  the 
most  natural  reasons  for  Wilson's  conver- 
sion was  that  he  "saw  that  Princeton  and 
other  American  universities  of  his  time  .  .  . 
were  not  broducing  the  dedicated  leaders 
necessary  o  the  preservation  of  the  nation's 
democracy,"*'  Finally,  Wilson  directly  links 
events  In  :>rlnceton  with  events  in  the  out- 
side world  at  least  once,  in  Chicago  on  12 
May  1910;  "Neither  business  corporation 
nor  unlvei  slty  can  any  longer  regaird  itself 
in  any  sen  le  a  private  undertaking.  .  .  ."** 

From  ali  these  influences.  Wilson's  politi- 
cal thoug^  t  expanded  into  a  full  Progressiv- 
ism, althoogh  it  always  approached  Progres- 
sivism frogi  an  originally  conservative  point 
of  view.  "To  quote  Bragdon,  Wilson  was  "a 
Progressive  with  the  brakes  on"**  and  not  a 
Populist  like  Bryan. 

For  Wilson,  then,  the  proper  approach  to 
reform  was  that  of  law  as  opposed  to  "a 
reign  of  discretion  and  individual  Judgment 
on  the  pirt  of  governmental  officials."'* 
Though  he  was  a  Progressive,  Wilson  still 
saw  the  need  for  minimal  government  and 
pointed  o«t  that  "There's  law  enough  now 
to  get  at  most  of  the  transactions  we  com- 
plain of.  If  the  courts  will  but  read  the  older 
principles  of  the  law  in  the  light  of  new 
transactions.  .  .  ."**  Wilson's  training  as  a 
lawyer  give  him  hope  that  this  course 
would  succeed,  and  one  cannot  doubt  his 
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sincerity  from  his  deliberate  tone  and  his  re- 
cording of  economic  abuses.  Since  "The 
whole  history  of  liberty  .  .  .  has  been  a 
struggle  for  .  .  .  embodiments  of  rights  in 
law."  it  is  the  only  acceptable  solution.  In 
addition,  he  is  comforted  that  "The  leader- 
ship of  lawyers  at  least  meant  a  repeated  re- 
examination of  principle  and  precedent."  ** 
Specifically,  by  late  1907.  Wilson  had 
charged  that  "Our  two  tasks  are  to  break  up 
monopolies  and  rediscover  the  individual  in 
all  matters  of  legal  responsibility."*'  In  his 
twin  addresses  "The  Government  and  Busi- 
ness" the  next  spring.**  he  had  identified 
more  specific  abuses— monopolies,  "the  ma- 
nipulation of  securities  and  the  use  of  trust 
funds."  railways  (which  Wilson  admits  "are 
specially  open  to  regulation  upon  the  more 
old-fashioned  principles  of  government"), 
"predatory  wealth."  and  "unfair  competi- 
tion." to  name  a  few.  Moreover,  he  had  al- 
ready considered  the  feasibility  of  govern- 
mental regulation  and  was  often  opposing 
it.  in  part  because  commissions  could  not 
stop  "one  of  the  radical  abuses  of  our  time, 
namely  the  manipulation  of  values."** 
Wilson  also  opposed  the  late  nineteenth- 
century  idea  that  the  Fourteenth  Amend- 
ment could  be  used  to  protect  corporations. 
Wilson's  conclusion  is  clear:  "No  wise  and 
conscientious  man  defends  the  inequitable 
methods  of  modem  business."**  As  a  true 
Progressive,  he  searches  for  methods  of 
eliminating  these  practices;  his  conservative 
background  merely  directs  him  to  one  possi- 
ble solution.  Punishment  Is  sure,  for  since 
"The  corporation  itself  never  fails  to  find 
the  really  responsible  official  in  its  own 
processes  of  discipline."  for  its  own  private 
purposes,  it  can  do  so  for  public  purposes. 

Such  is  the  Progressivism  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  It  is  a  far  cry  from  the  educational 
reforms  of  the  early  days  of  the  presidency, 
but  that  is  because  Wilson  did  more  than 
simply  build  upon  that  foundation;  he 
added  a  new  dimension,  related  to  but  not 
wholly  connected  with  events  at  Princeton. 
Yet  despite  its  conservative  background, 
none  can  seriously  call  it  a  false  Progressiv- 
ism. Wilson  proceeds  even  further  in  his 
zeal  for  reform,  so  that  by  the  1910  cam- 
paign, he  can  satisfy  New  Jersey  Progres- 
sives with  his  support  of  (among  other 
ideas)  regulation  of  utility  rates,  a  corrupt 
practices  act.  workmen's  compensation,  and 
his  independence  of  party  bosses.*'  In  his 
Inaugural  Address  as  Governor  of  New 
Jersey  in  1911.  Wilson  summed  up  his  sup- 
port for  Progressivism  by  saying:  "The  air 
has  in  recent  months  cleared  amazingly 
about  us.  and  thousands  *  *  *  have  Ufted 
their  eyes  to  look  about  them  *  *  *."  In 
short.  "A  new  economic  society  has  sprung 
up.  and  we  must  effect  a  new  set  of  adjust- 
ments." ** 

On  20  October  1911.  Theodore  Roosevelt 
wrote  to  Dr.  John  Piimey.  who  had  been  of- 
fered the  presidency  of  Princeton  as  Wil- 
son's successor:  "There  is  no  more  impor- 
tant position  in  this  country,  outside  of  the 
position  of  President  and  Chief  Justice, 
than  that  of  president  of  a  great  university, 
if  only  that  president  is  the  right  type  of 
man."**  W<x)drow  Wilson  clearly  was  the 
right  president  for  Princeton.  His  innovative 
reforms  transformed  a  small  college  into 
one  of  America's  premier  universities. 

As  Wilson  shaped  Princeton,  so  Princeton 
shaped  Wilson.**  The  very  experience  of  ad- 
ministration gave  him  a  familiarity  with  ec- 
onomics and  practical  politics  that  prepared 
him  for  his  future  public  service.  It  was  at 
Princeton,  too.  that  Wilson's  political  ambi- 
tion was  rekindled  and  promoted.  Having 


achieved  national  prominence  as  a  histori- 
an, writer,  educational  reformer,  and  presi- 
dent of  a  great  university,  it  was  natural 
that  he  should  be  considered  for  high  office. 
His  representation  of  the  South,  the  wide 
circulation  of  his  writings,  and  above  all  the 
public  perception  of  him  as  a  progressive 
leader  gave  him  the  public  recognition  and 
admiration  necessary  for  high  elective 
office.  Finally,  his  presidency  of  Princeton 
transformed  him:  he  developed  new  concep- 
tions of  government  and  became  more 
aware  of  the  general  need  for  reform. 

The  timing  of  Wilson's  presidency  was  for- 
tuitous—in 1910  Wilson  could  wholehearted- 
ly advocate  Progressive  reforms:  not  only 
had  his  experience  at  Princeton  changed  his 
view  of  the  economic  and  social  structures 
of  society,  but  also,  in  a  sense,  the  country 
was  prepared  for  Progressive  reform  in  a 
Wilsonian  manner,  as  opposed  to  the  simple 
desire  for  change  Wilson  had  criticized  earli- 
er. Wilson  often  viewed  Progressivism  as  a 
restoration.  He  advocated,  as  Professor 
Craig  writes,  "the  kind  of  reform,  at  once 
conservative  and  progressive,  that  consists 
in  the  restoration  to  greatness."  ** 

So  it  was  that  Wilson  and  Princeton  influ- 
enced each  other.  The  complete  story  of 
that  influence  may  never  be  told,  for  Wilson 
had  spent  nearly  half  his  life  at  Princeton, 
and  thus  the  influence  extended  to  nearly 
every  area  of  his  life.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
Wilson  entered  Princeton  as  iU  President 
fully  cognizant  of  his  task  and  the  new  feel- 
ing; in  his  Inaugural,  he  declared  "A  new 
age  is  before  us  in  which,  it  would  seem,  we 
must  lead  the  world."**  He  left  eight  years 
later  greatly  changed  by  his  years  as  Presi- 
dent and  prepared  for  the  public  service 
tasks  that  awaited  him.  Had  there  been  no 
presidency  of  Princeton,  had  he  not  been 
elected  suddenly  on  that  day  in  June  1902. 
it  is  probable  to  say  that  he  would  never 
have  been  elected  President  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

Here's  to  Woodrow.  once  our  klngl 
To  Lewis  he  didn't  do  a  thing. 
The  nation's  service  is  his  text: 
We'll  see  him  in  the  White  House  next.- 
Princeton  Faculty  Song,  1911  or  1912. 
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guard Press.  1933). 


a  series!  of  quotes  from  conservative 
economsts  and  conservative  financial 
experts  on  the  shortcomings  of 
Reagan(fmi(».  In  the  intervening  9 
months.!  the  apprehensions  of  these' 
econom^ts  and  financial  experts  have 
)ven  to  be  justified.  Their 
I  predictions  have   been   accu- 
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REAGANOMICS-CHAPTER  II 

Mr.  EAGLETON,  Mr,  President,  on 
September  15.  1981.  I  placed  into  the 
Congressional  Record  at  page  S9629. 


>esident,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
t  a  collection  of  additional 
from  conservative  econo- 
mists tpA  financial  experts,  which 
quotaticns  have  been  made  since  Sep- 
tember IS.  1981.  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recori),  as  follows: 

Henry  Kaufman,  (Senior  Economist  at 
Salomon  Brothers): 

"We  must  regard  It  as  an  achievement  if 
our  economy  continues  to  sputter  and  spurt, 
(lurching  from  recession  to  recovery,  but 
with  a  sistained  period  of  economic  growth 
or  lower  Inflation  and  interest  rates).  To 
re  would  be  downright  unrealis- 
ufman:  Reagan  Policies  Will  Do 
77te  Washington  Post,  October 


ex-pect 
tic,"  (" 
More  Hi 
13. 1981) 

"Our 
than  at 
War  II. 


ancial  markets  are  more  fragile 
y  time  since  the  end  of  World 
believe  that  today's  policies  don't 
sufficienily  limit  the  possibility  of  straying 
into  unntcessary  economic  tragedy."  (Kauf- 
man, tesimony  before  the  House  Budget 
Committee.  March  16. 1982). 

"We're'in  an  unusual  time,  not  in  an  ordi- 
nary cyclical  period.  We're  in  a  time  when 
our  econbmy  has  become  fragile.  We  must 
do  thinn  that  are  extraordinary.  We  must 
do  thin^  that  are  difficult,  and  that  in 
some  respects  are  painful."  Kaufman's  pre- 
scription: Cancel  the  July.  1983  tax  cut.  re- 
scind Indexing  of  taxes,  and  suspend  all  gov- 
ernment <  cost-of-living  Increases.  ("Interest 
Rates  Mfy  Rise  Again.  Kaufman  says."  77ie 
Washington  Post,  May  10.  1982). 

"The  leey  rigidity  In  the  budget  imbalance 
stems  fr^m  the  revenue  loss  due  to  tax  re- 
ductions contained  in  The  Economic  Recov- 
ery Act  Of  1981.  This  loss  totals  S92  billion 
In  fiscal  1983.  Therefore,  the  path  back  to 
fiscal  sttiblllty  will  be  cumbersome— and 
painful  for  all."  (Kaufman  (Memorandum 
to  Portfolio  Managers,  "Observations  on  the 
New  Projections  for  the  1983  U.S.  Federal 
Budget".  February  10.  1982). 

Edward  Yardeni,  (Economist  at  E.  F. 
Hutton): 

"I  doift  want  to  start  a  panic  or  alarm 
people.  I  .  I  think  there  is  a  30  percent 
chance  of  a  depression  occurring.  .  .  This  is 
a  very  atypical  recession  .  .  .  financial  pres- 
sures aie  growing  and  Washington  policy- 
makers are  amazingly  complacent  about  the 
problenu"  ("Are  We  Heading  Into  a  Depres- 
sion?". !  Tie  Washington  Post,  Feburary  28. 
1982). 

Paul  I  'riag  Roberts,  (Former  Reagan  Ad- 
ministntton  Official.  Assistant  Secretary 
for  Ecoi  omlc  Policy  at  Treasury): 

"On  tl  le  fiscal  side  the  Administration  and 
the  Con  (ress.  in  an  attempt  to  keep  tax  rev- 
enues high  and  balance  the  budget,  delayed 
and  scaled  back  the  personal  tax  cuts.  In- 
stead of  the  20%  tax  reduction  that,  was  In- 
tended by  January.  1982,  there  was  5%  and 
It  was  Overtaken  by  bracket  creep.  Conse- 
quently, there  was  a  deflationary  monetary 
policy  and  no  tax  cut,  which  guaranteed  a 
recessloi  and  large  budget  deficits.  If  the 
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low  responds  to  the  budget 
nore  of  the  policies  that  pro- 
It  might  push  the  economy 
from  recessio^  to  depression."  ( "Is  a  Depres- 
sion Brewing^",  The  Wall  Street  Journal, 
March  3,  1982). 

James  D.  McKevitt,  (Washington  Repre- 
sentative of  the  National  Federation  of  In- 
dependent Businesses): 

"It's  never  l^en  so  bad.  (Small  businesses) 
are  dropping  jlike  flies."  ("Are  We  Heading 
Into  a  Depression?",  The  Washington  Post, 
February  28.  1982). 

i4Uen  Stnai.|(  Economist  at  Data  Resources 
Inc.): 

If  interest  rates  rise  again,  industries  such 
as  housing,  witos,  and  airlines  "would  not 
have  recovered  sufficiently.  The  third  reces- 
sion in  three  years  would  probably  be  strike 
three."  ("The  Depression  Syndrome,"  News- 
week, March  I,  1982). 

"'The  U.S.  fconomy,  sin<%  1980,  has  gone 
through  an  Unprecedented  business  cycle 
downturn  fori  the  post- World  War  II  period. 
Three  years  M  recession  are  threatening  the 
viability  of  a  large  chunk  of  corporate 
America.  There  Is  virtually  nothing  In  the 
data  coming  out  now  to  Indicate  any  mean- 
ingful recovery."  (Sinai.  DRI.  "ProflU  Off 
17.5%  for  Flast  Quarter".  New  York  Time*. 
May  26.  1982L 

David  M.  Jhnes,  (Economist  at  Aubrey  G. 
Lanston.  a  wall  Street  government  securi- 
ties dealer.):  I 

"The  vulnerability  to  bankruptcy  Is  much 
more  widespread  among  businesses  In  this 
recession  th$n  earlier  periods.  This  Is  a 
unique  characteristic.  Businesses  of  all  sizes 
are  subject  |o  the  same  critical  financial 
strains,  malrdy  in  excessive  dependence  on 
short-term  debt.  "  (  "The  Surge  in  Business 
Failures",  N^w  York  Times,  November  15. 
1981).  I 

WUliam  C.  Dunkelberg.  (Chief  Economist 
for  the  Natldnal  Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses.):] 

"Our  people  think  the  situation  Is  really 
bad.  They  keep  hanging  on  and  hanging  on 
and  keep  borrowing  money  and  thinking 
"This  has  to  stop  and  turn  around."  but  It 
hasn't."  ("Business  Failures  Accelerate". 
Kansas  City  T^mes.  April  19,  1982). 

Norman  Robertson,  (Chief  economist  for 
Mellon  Bank;): 

"If  we  don't  do  something  about  these 
deficits  and  the  present  course  of  the  Fed, 
Interest  rates  are  likely  to  sUy  high  and 
very  volatile.  That  would  retard  the  type  of 
expenditurea  that  the  tax  cuts  are  designed 
to  encourage."  ( "Why  Business  Won't 
Invest".  The  New  York  Times,  January  31. 
1982). 

Paid  C.  Varmon,  (Chief  economist  for 
Armco  Inc..  [steel  products,  machinery  and 
financial  serVlces  company.): 

"Several  y^ars  from  now.  the  early  1980s 
will  be  seen  (n  retrospect  as  a  long  period  of 
economic  ef"osion  interrupted  by  short 
bursts  of  Recovery."  ('"Business  Leaders 
Begin  to  Exaress  Skepticism  About  Reag&n- 
omlcs".  Wait  Street  Journal,  January  29. 
1981). 

Irving  Shapiro.  (Recently  retired  CEO  of 
DuPont): 

"Businessmen  are  fundamentally  Republi- 
cans. They  persuaded  themselves  to  back  a 
new  Republl  can  administration  100  percent. 
Their  uneasiness  spilled  over  when  they  saw 
the  latest  liudget  proposals  (and  the  big 
deficits  thef  contained)."  ("Big  Business 
Moving  to  Get  Off  The  Bandwagon  of 
Reaganomicp."  77ie  Washington  Post,  March 
29.  1982). 
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Rudolph  Penner,  (American  Enterprise  In- 
stitute.): 

"The  possibility  of  Thatcherizatlon  of  the 
U.S.  economy  has  become  very  high." 
("Reagan's  Dilemma:  Spending  to  Outpace 
Revenue  Indefinitely,"  77ie  Washington 
Post,  January  18,  1982). 

""Unless  some  action  is  taken  on  the  outlay 
side  more  dramatic  than  any  in  history.  I 
see  no  way  of  decreasing  the  deficit  to  levels 
below  $100  billion  without  extremely  disrup- 
tive and  inefficient  tax  increases."  (Penner, 
77ie  AEI  Economist  "The  1983  Budget"", 
March.  1982). 
Otto  Eckstein,  (Data  Resources  Inc.): 
"'So  long  as  the  Administration  does  not 
face  up  to  the  budget  problem,  rates  which 
govern  housing  and  business'  fixed  Invest- 
ment activity  will  remain  in  a  range  which 
seriously  retards  otherwise  healthy  recover- 
ies for  these  sectors."  (New  York  TiTnes, 
"National  Economic  Survey".  January  10, 
1982), 

Theodore  F.  Brophy,  (CEO  of  General 
Telephone  &,  Electronics,  Corp.  and  an  offi- 
cer of  the  Business  Roundtable.): 

"Our  economy  is  In  the  throes  of  a  reces- 
sion accompanied  by  inordinately  high  in- 
terest rates,  and  now  is  facing  the  prospect 
of  large  future  budget  deficits.  The  Business 
Roimdtable  is  deeply  concerned  about  the 
size  of  projected  deficits  and  believes  that, 
unless  promptly  dealt  with,  they  will  en- 
courage continued  high  interest  rates  and 
slow  economic  recovery  and  growth."  ("Big 
Business  Moving  to  Get  Off  the  Bandwagon 
of  Reaganomics. "  77ie  Washington  Post, 
March  29.  1982). 
Treasury-Secretary  Regan: 
"We're  in  a  very  steep  recession  at  this 
point  and  the  economy  is  dead  in  the 
water."  (ABC  Interview  on  "Good  Morning 
America."  April  IS,  1982). 

i4f an  Greenspan,  (Former  Chairman  of 
the  Council  of  Economic  Advisors  under 
President  Nixon): 

The  chance  that  a  sharp  new  downturn 
could  reach  crisis  proportions  "used  to  be 
one  in  a  hundred.  Now  it's  one  in  five  or 
ten."  ("The  Depression  Syndrome,"  News- 
week,  March  8.  1982). 

"(The  odds  for)  no  significant  recovery 
this  year  are  one  in  three. "  ("Reagan's  Di- 
lemma: Spending  to  Outpace  Revenue  In- 
definitely." Washington  Post,  January  18, 
1982). 

Business  Roundtable:  We  are  "deeply  con- 
cerned by  continued  high  interest  rates  and 
the  size  of  the  projected  deficits  for  1983. 
1984.  and  1985  and  do  not  believe  they  are 
adequately  addressed  ....  The  deficits 
cannot  be  addressed  adequately  without 
major  permanent  spending  cuts  including 
cuts  in  the  Indexed  entitlement  programs 
and  a  slowing  of  the  defense  build-up.  With- 
out a  sharp  drop  in  interest  rates,  no  rea- 
sonable recovery  will  be  seen  before  the 
fourth  quarter.  .  .  .  We  believe  that  interest 
rates  and  the  projected  deficits  are  interre- 
lated .  ..."  (The  Business  Roundtable. 
membership  Is  comprised  of  the  chief  execu- 
tives of  196  major  corporations).  ("Corpo- 
rate Executives  Break  With  Reagan".  77ie 
Washington  Post,  March  4.  1982). 

77ic  Conference  Board-  "The  latest 
Reagan  budget,  submitted  to  Congress  on 
February  8.  is  the  first  postwar  budget  ever 
to  be  in  structural  disequilibrium.  This 
means  that  an  extension  of  this  budget  pro- 
gram without  any  further  legislative 
changes  would  generate  steadily  increasing 
federal  budget  deficits  for  years  to  come. 
(By  contrast,  past  budget  programs,  when 
extrapolated    in    this    way.    would    always 


produce  first  declining  deficits,  and  then 
surpluses,  for  outlaying  years)."  (Published 
in  Economic  Policy  Issues;  "The  1983 
Reagan  Budget:  Can  Equilibrium  Be  Re- 
stored?". March.  1982). 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESI- 
DENT RECEIVED  DURING  THE 
RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  24.  1982.  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  28.  1982. 
received  a  message  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  appropriate  committees, 

(The  nominations  received  on  June 
28.  1982.  are  printed  at  the  end  of  the 
Senate  proceedings,) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
RECEIVED  DURING  THE  RECESS 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  24,  1982,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate,  on  June  25,  1982, 
received  a  message  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  that  the 
House  agrees  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  numbered  2.  3.  4.  and  5  to 
the  bill  (H,R,  3816)  to  improve  the  op- 
eration of  the  Fishermen's  Contingen- 
cy Fund  established  to  compensate 
commercial  fishermen  for  damages  re- 
sulting from  oil  and  gas  exploration, 
development,  and  production  in  areas 
of  the  Outer  Continental  Shelf:  and 
that  the  House  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  to  the 
bill,  with  amendments,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate, 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  House  has  agreed  to  the  following 
concurrent  resolution,  in  which  it  re- 
quests the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  367.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  an  adjourrunent  of  the  House 
from  any  day  between  June  28  and  July  2. 
1982.  and  an  adjournment  of  the  Senate 
from  July  1  or  July  2  until  July  12. 1982. 

ENROIXED  BILLS  SIGHED 

The  message  further  announced 
that  the  Speaker  has  signed  the  fol- 
lowing enrolled  bills: 

H.R,  6631.  An  act  to  authorize  humanitar- 
ian assistance  for  the  people  of  Lebanon; 
and 

H.R.  6682.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Under  the  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  24,  1982.  the  en- 
rolled bills  were  signed  by  the  Vice 
President  on  June  25.  1982.  during  the 
recess  of  the  Senate. 


H.R.  6685.  An  act  making  urgent  supple- 
mental appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  September  30.  1982,  and  for  other 
purposes:  and 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  August  1. 
1982,  through  August  7,  1982,  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  Week ". 

At  1:11  p.m.,  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Gregory,  announced  that  the 
House  has  agreed  to  the  following  res- 
olution: 

H.  Res.  512.  A  resolution  electing  the  Hon- 
orable William  H.  Natcher  as  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  any  absence  of  the  Speaker 
until  not  later  than  July  2.  1982. 

KKROLLKS  BILLS  AND  JOIMT  RBSOLimON  SICNKD 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  has  signed 
the  following  eiu-olled  bills  and  Joint 
resolution: 

H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  United 
SUtes  Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  as  the  "William  R.  Cotter  Fed- 
eral Building": 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  SUtes,of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana establishing  a  conunission  to  study  the 
feasibility  of  rapid  rail  transit  service  be- 
tween the  two  States:  and 

H.J.  Res.  518.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
the  week  conunenctng  with  the  fourth 
Monday  In  June  1982  as  "National  NCO/ 
Petty  Officer  Week". 

The  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion were  subsequently  signed  by  the 
President    pro    tempore    (Mr.    Thttr- 

MOND). 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  following  joint  resolution  was 
read  the  first  and  second  times  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

H.J.  Res.  526.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  requesting  the  President  to  issue  a  proc- 
lamation designating  the  week  of  August  1. 
1982.  through  August  7.  1982.  as  "'National 
Purple  Heart  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
At  11:02  a,m,.  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr,  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  House  has  passed 
the  following  bill  and  joint  resolution 
in  which  it  requests  the  concurrence 
of  the  Senate: 


EXECUTIVE  AND  OTHER 
CO»«MUNICATIONS 

The  following  communications  were 
laid  before  the  Senate,  together  with 
accompanying  papers,  reports,  and 
documents,  which  were  referred  as  in- 
dicated: 

EC-3757.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert  the 
transient  aircraft  services  function  at  Offutt 
Air  Force  Base,  Nebr.,  to  performance  under 
contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

EC-3758.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  decision  made  to  convert  the  transient  air- 
craft services  function  at  Castle  Air  Force 
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CaJU..  to  perfonnmnoe  under  contract: 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

BC-S7M.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  AHlatant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
for  LofflstlCB  trammltting ,  pursuant  to  law, 
a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert  the 
transient  aircrmft  services  function  at  Grand 
Foriu  Air  Force  Base.  N.  Dak.,  to  perform- 
ance under  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

EC-3760.  A  communication  from  the  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Navy  for  Shipbulld- 
Inc  and  Logistics  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law.  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to  convert 
the  servmart  function  at  the  Naval  Supply 
Center,  San  Diego.  Calif.,  to  performance 
under  contract;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

ISC-3761.  A  communication  from  the 
Deputy  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  transmit- 
ting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  Bureau  of 
the  Mint:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking. 
Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-3763.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law.  the  annual  report  of  the  Department 
on  the  administration  of  the  Marine 
Mammal  Protection  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transportation. 

ISC-3763.  A  communication  from  Assistant 
Attorney  General  for  Administration  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  a  new 
Privacy  Act  system  of  records:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

EC-3764.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Institute  of  Correc- 
tions transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
Sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Institute  on 
Corrections:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

EC-37M.  A  commimlcatlon  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "How 
Changes  In  Fiscal  Policy  Affect  the  Budget: 
The  Feedbadi  Issue":  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Budget. 

EC-3764.  A  communication  from  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  transmiting  a  draft  of 
proposed  legislation  to  provide  for  U.S.  par- 
tldpaUon  in  the  1984  Louisiana  World  Ex- 
position, New  Orleans,  La.;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations. 

EC-3767.  A  communication  from  the 
Chairperson  of  the  VJS.  Architectural  and 
Transportation  Barriers  Compliance  Board 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the  annual 
report  of  the  Board  for  fiscal  year  1980;  to 
the  Committee  on  Environment  and  Public 
Works. 

BC-3768.  A  communication  from  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Congressional  Budget  Office 
transmitting  a  report  entitled  "The  Inter- 
state Highway  System:  Issues  and  Options"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Pubic  Works. 

EC-37W.  A  communication  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  provide 
tax  relief  for  parents  who  choose  to  send 
their  children  to  nonpublic  schools;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EC-3770.  A  communication  from  the  Ex- 
ecutive Director  of  the  U.S.  Naval  Sea  Cadet 
Corps  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  the 
annual  audit  report  of  the  Corps  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  1982;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

EC-3771.  A  communication  from  the 
Acting  Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force  for  Logistics  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  a  decision  made  to 
convert  the  base  refuse  collection  function 
at  MacDUl  Air  Force  Base,  Fla.,  to  perform- 


ance I  nder  contract:  to  the  Committee  on 
Arme<  Services. 

EC-  773.  A  communication  from  Secre- 
tary 0  '  the  Treasury  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  Uw  the  annual  report  on  the  activities  of 
the  I  eposltory  Institutions  Deregulation 
Comiqlttee  and  the  Viability  of  Depository 
Institutions;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking, 
Housiag.  and  Uriian  Affairs. 

EC-1773.  A  communication  from  Secre- 
tary (4  Commerce  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  si  report  on  additional  foreign  policy 
contrcAs  relative  to  use  by  Libya  of  U.S.- 
origln  goods  and  technology;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking,  Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-$774.  A  communication  from  the 
Under,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  for  Mone- 
tary Affairs  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  repeal  the  requirements 
fixing  the  amount  of  outstanding  U.8. 
notes:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking,  Hous- 
ing, aad  Urban  Affairs. 

EC-i775.  A  communication  from  the  Ad- 
mlnlsntor  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space!  Administration  transmitting,  pursu- 
ant to  law,  a  report  on  the  planned  use  of 
certain  research  and  development  funds  to 
participate  in  the  construction  of  the  per- 
manent Mid-Level  Facility  on  Mauna  Kea. 
Hawai;  to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Sclenoe.  and  Transportation. 


June  29,  1982 


nCUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 
Uowlng  executive  reports  of 
comniittees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD.  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Commerce.  Science,  and  Transporta- 
tion:  ; 

ice  Merrifield.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
itant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

above  nomination  was  reported 
from  I  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 


and  Transportation,  with  the 
lendation  that  it  be  confirmed. 
;t  to  the  nominee's  commitment 
ipond  to  requests  to  appear  and 
before   any   duly   constituted 
comnlittee  of  the  Senate.) 
By  i<r.  TOWER,  from  the  Committee  on 
Services: 

IiCrJ  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services,  I 
repoK  favorably  the  following  noml- 
natlops:  Lt.  Oen.  Walter  D.  Druen. 
U.S.  Air  Porce  (ace  55).  for  appoint- 
ment to  the  grade  of  lieutenant  gener- 
al oii  the  retired  list;  Maj.  Oen.  Jack 
Neil  Merrltt.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  lieuten- 
ant I  eneral;  Lt.  Oen.  Eklward  J.  Bron- 
ars,  7.8.  Marine  Corps,  (age  55).  for 
appo  ntment  to  the  grade  of  lieuten- 
ant general  on  the  retired  list:  MaJ. 
Oen.  Joseph  T.  Palastra.  Jr.,  U.S. 
Arm|,  to  be  lieutenant  general;  in  the 
Arm; '  there  are  54  appointments  to 
the  ptule  of  brigadier  general  (list 
begli  s  with  Lewis  A.  Mologne);  and 
Chai  lain  (Brig.  Oen.)  Patrick  J.  Hes- 
sian. |U.8.  Army,  to  be  Chief  of  Chap- 
lalnat  U.S.  Army.  I  ask  that  these 
nami  a  be  placed  on  the  Executive  Cal- 
endar. 

Tt^  PRESIDINO  OPFICER.  With- 
out dbjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mil  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion,' in  the  Naval  Reserve  there  are 
290    permanent    promotions    to    the 


grade  ol  captain  (list  begins  with 
Robert  ^  Albln.  Jr.);  in  the  Navy 
there  art  81'^  permanent  promotions 
to  the  grkde  of  lieutenant  commander 
(list  beglBs  with  Oregory  H.  Adkisson); 
in  the  Air  Force  there  are  3  perma- 
nent promotions  to  the  grade  of  major 
(list  begins  with  Oeorge  W.  Brown):  in 
the  Regular  and  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  there  are  32  appointments  to 
the  gradr  of  colonel  and  below  (list 
begins  with  Thomas  D.  Webster):  in 
the  Air  Porce  National  Ouard  there 
are  24  pr  >motions  into  the  Reserves  to 
the  gradt  of  lieutenant  colonel  (list 
begins  w  th  William  U.  Cattelle);  and 
in  the  Regular  and  Reserve  of  the  Air 
Force  there  are  34  appointments/per- 
manent promotions  to  the  grade  of 
lieuteiuuit  colonel  (list  begins  with 
Joseph  Alsner).  Since  these  names 
have  alrckdy  appeared  in  the  Concres- 
siOHAL  RacoRO  and  to  save  the  expense 
of  printing  again.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  for  the  informa- 
tion of  aa  y  Senator. 

The  PRJBSIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objedtlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  npminations  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  Secretary's  desk  were  printed  in 
the  Record  of  June  17  and  June  22, 
1982.  at  tihe  end  of  the  Senate  proceed- 
ings.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Bi^nt,  Mr.  BAKxa.  Mr.  Laxalt.  Mr. 
HjifrcH.  Mr.  Chiles,  Mr.  DeConcini. 
Mr.  Dols.  Mrs.  Hawkins,  Mr.  Nunn. 
Mr.  PCX,  Mr.  Simpson.  Mr.  Zorin- 
SKT,  Mr.  Stevois.  Mr.  Mattingly. 
Mr.   Harry  F.   Byrd.  Jr..   Mr.   An- 
drews,  Mr.   Sasser.   Mr.   Grassley. 
Mi;.  Hetlin,  Mr.  Nickles,  Mr.  Hol- 
uNcs,  Mr.  Baocus.  Mr.  Bumpers.  Mr. 
ScoinT,  Mr.  Heinz.  Mr.  Domenici. 
Ml.     Symms,     Mr.     Rodman.     Mr. 
D'Amato.  and  Mr.  Golowater):. 
S.  2572.  A  bill  to  strengthen  law  enforce- 
ment In  tbe  areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking,  and  for  other  purposes:  read 
twice  and  placed  on  the  calendar. 
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INTRCpUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  fallowing  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions W8fe  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 
By  Mr.  GARN: 

S.  2680.JA  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinstate- 
ment of  V-S.  oil  and  gas  lease  applicalions 
numbered  U-26485.  and  U-2650S:  to  the 
Committcle  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources.   I 

By  Mr.  GARN  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

HATCH): 

S.  2681.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  reinsUte- 
ment  and  {validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas  lease 


numbered  U-148M:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  3683.  A  bill  to  designate  the  building 
known  as  the  Federal  Building  and  U.8. 
Courthouse    in    Greenville,    S.C,    as    the 
"aement    F.    Haynesworth,    Jr.,    Federal 
Building":  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 
S.  3683.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  acting  through  the  Chief  of 
Engineers,    to    construct    the    project    for 
modification  of  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  the 
Plscataqua  River  Basin  in  Maine  and  New 
Hampshire;  to  the  Committee  on  Environ- 
mental and  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  Mr.  Hatakawa): 
S.  2684.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  construct,  operate,  and 
maintain  the  SanU  Margarita  project,  Cali- 
fornia, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 
By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr.  East, 
Mr.    (Thapee.    Mr.    Danporth,    Mr. 
Wallop,  Mr.  Roth.  Mr.  Grassley, 
Mr.  Percy,  Mr.  Bradley,  Mr.  Ditreii- 
RERGER,  and  Mr.  Mathiab): 
S.  2685.  A  biU  to  Implement  the  Nairobi 
Protocol  to  the  Florence  Agreement  on  the 
Importation  of  Educational,  Scientific,  and 
(^iltural  Materials,  and  for  other  purix>ses: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2686.  A  bill  entiUed  the  "Alternative 
Minimum  Tax  Act":  to  the  Committee  on 
Finance. 

S.  3687.  A  bill  to  change  the  tax  treatment 
of  partial  liquidations  and  of  certain  distri- 
butions of  appreciated  property:  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

S.  3688.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  treat  a  corporation  Issu- 
ing stock  in  satisfaction  of  a  debt  in  certain 
circumstances  as  having  income  from  the 
discharge  of  indebtedness:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

S.  3689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  Uy  treat  the  acquisition  by 
certain  corporations  of  their  own  stocli  or 
ttaX  of  an  affiliate  as  a  distribution  of  prop- 
erty to  the  corporation's  remaining  share- 
holders: to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  DANFORTH  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Symms): 
S.  2690.  A  bUl  relating  to  the  tax  treat- 
ment of  long-term  contracts  with  respect  to 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1983;  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  GORTON  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Packwooo,     Mr.     Pnx,     and     Mr. 
Chapcb): 
S.  3691.  A  bill  to  reform  the  regulation  of 
sailing  school  vessels;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ck>inmerce,  Science,  and  Transportation. 
By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  3693.  A  bill  to  suspend  until  January  I, 
1987.  the  column  1  rate  of  duty  on  certain 
small  toy  and  novelty  items:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.  3693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  minting 
of  the  American  Eagle  gold  coin  pursuant  to 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing, Housing,  and  Urban  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
&  2694.  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  convey  certain  property  to 
the  Miami   Area   Unified   School   District 
Number  40,  Miami,  Arizona:  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

By    Mr.    DOLE    (for    himself,    Mr. 
Denton,   Mr.   Inouye,   Mr.   Matsu- 


NAOA,  Mr.  MiLCRxa,  and  Mr.  Tmm- 

MOHO): 

S.J.  Res.  307.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
and  request  the  President  to  designate  the 
week  of  August  1,  1983.  through  August  7. 
1983  as  "NaUonal  Purple  Heart  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GLENN  (for  himself,  Mr.  Pill, 

Mr.  DoDD.  Mr.  Braolbt,  Mr.  Morwi- 

HAN,  Mr.  ZoRiHKSY.  and  Mr.  Tsom- 

OAS): 

S.J.  Res.  308.  Joint  resolution  with  regard 

to  Presidential  certifications  on  conditions 

in  El  Salvador,  to  the  Committee  on  Fwrelgn 

Relations. 

By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  week  lieginning  September  5.  1982.  as 
-National  Adult  Day  Care  Center  Week":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SUBMISSION  OF  CONCURRENT 
AND  SENATE  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 

and  Senate  resolutions  were  read,  and 

referred  (or  acted  upon),  as  Indicated: 

By  Mr.  BAKER  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

RoBKRT  C.  Byu): 

S.  Res.  430.  Resolution  to  authorise  pro- 
duction of  documents  and  testimony  by  a 
former  Senate  employee  and  representation 
by  the  Senate  Le^  Counsel  in  Impro  Prod- 
ucts. Inc.  against  John  B.  Herrick.  et  al;  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  421.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  defend  the  Senate 
in  Consumers  Union  of  the  United  States. 
Inc.,  et  al.  against  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, et  al:  considered  and  agreed  to. 

S.  Res.  423.  Resolution  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  as  amictu 
curiae  in  Pet«r  Kiewlt  Sons'  Co.  against  U.8. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  et  al;  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  THURMOND  (for  him- 
self and  Mr.  Holuhgs): 
S.  2682.  A  bUl  to  designate  the  buUd- 
ing  Imown  as  the  Federal  building  and 
U.S.  courthouse  in  Oreenville.  S.C..  as 
the  'Clement  F.  Haynsworth.  Jr..  Fed- 
eral Building";  to  the  Committee  on 
Envirotmient  and  Public  Works. 

CLEMXHT  p.  HAYNSWORTH.  JR.  PB«RAL 
ROIUIHO 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  Introducing  legislation 
Which  will  designate  the  Federal  build- 
ing and  UJB.  courthouse  located  in 
Oreenville,  S.C.,  as  the  "Clement  F. 
Haynsworth.  Jr..  Federal  Building,"  in 
honor  of  the  great  American  Jurist, 
Judge  Clement  P.  Haynsworth.  Jr. 

Bom  in  Oreenville  on  October  30. 
1912.  Judge  Hajmsworth  Is  the  de- 
scendant of  a  succession  of  prominent 
Oreenville  attorneys.  He  graduated 
summa  cum  laude  from  Furman  Uni- 
versity, where  he  also  distinguished 
himself  in  extracurricular  activities. 
He  attended  Harvard  Law  School  and, 
upon  graduation,  returned  to  Oreen- 
ville to  practice  law. 

In  1957.  Judge  Haynsworth  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 


for  the  Foiuth  Judicial  Circuit.  In 
1964,  he  became  the  chief  Judge  of 
that  circuit,  a  position  he  held  until 
this  past  year,  when  he  assumed 
senior  status.  During  his  17  yean  as 
chief  Judge.  Judge  Haynsworth  guided 
the  court  through  many  complex  and 
controversial  cases,  always  displaying 
a  thorough  knowledge  and  evenhand- 
ed  application  of  the  law.  as  well  as 
gentlemanly  courtesy  to  his  colleagues 
on  the  bench  and  the  lawyers  who  ap- 
peared before  him. 

In  1969.  President  Nixon  nominated 
Judge  Haynsworth  to  be  an  Associate 
Justice  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 
Unfortunately  for  both  Judge  Hayns- 
worth and  our  Nation,  a  partisan  polit- 
ical challenge  to  his  nomination  was 
mounted  in  the  Senate  and  it  was  re- 
jected, not  because  of  any  defect  in  his 
character  or  c^>abillty.  but  as  a  result 
of  imsubstantiated  claims  and  innuen- 
do. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  knowing  Judge  Haynsworth  and 
his  family  for  a  long  number  of  years. 
In  fact.  Judge  Haynsworth  i^peared 
before  me  as  a  young  attorney  when  I 
was  a  circuit  court  Judge.  I  can  think 
of  no  more  appropriate  honor  for  this 
body  to  bestow  on  this  outstanding 
American  than  to  name  the  building 
for  him  in  which  he  has  maintained 
his  office  throughout  his  Judicial 
career.  Due  recognition  of  his  long  list 
of  distinguished  achievements  and  his 
many  contributions  to  both  the  law 
and  his  community  Justify  this  build- 
ing bearing  his  name.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  bill 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcokd  immediately 
following  these  remarlis. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRO,  as  follows: 

S.  3683 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  ^fnote  and  Hou$e  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congrtu  aatemUed,  Tiiat  the 
building  at  300  East  Washington  Street,  in 
Greenville.  South  C^arolina,  known  as  the 
Federal  BuUding  and  United  States  Court- 
house, hereafter  shall  be  known  and  desig- 
nated as  the  "Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.. 
Federal  Building."  Any  reference  In  any 
law,  regulation,  document,  record,  map.  or 
other  paper  of  the  United  States  to  this 
building  hereby  is  deemed  to  be  a  reference 
to  the  "Clement  F.  Haynsworth,  Jr.,  Federal 
Building." 


By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2683.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  acting  through  the 
Chief  of  Engineers,  to  construct  the 
project  for  modification  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbor  and  Plscataqua  River 
Basin  in  Maine  and  New  Hampshire: 
to  the  Committee  on  Environment  and 
Public  Works. 

modipicatioh  op  certain  water  projects 
•  Mr.    HUMPHREY.    Mr.    President, 
today    I    am    introducing    legislation 
which   would   authorize   construction 
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funding  for  modification  of  Ports- 
mouth Harbor  and  the  Piscataqua 
River  Basin.  Study  of  this  project  was 
authorized  in  1970  and  the  Crops  of 
Engineers  have  worked  extensively  on 
it.  I  propose  to  authorize  funding  for 
the  widening  of  two  areas  in  the 
harbor  One.  a  sorely  needed  turning 
basin  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Maine/New 
Hampshire  Bridge  and  the  other  area, 
a  channel  off  the  coast  of  the  Ports- 
mouth Naval  Shipyard. 

Portsmouth  Harbor  is  imique.  It  is  a 
Northeastern  port  that  never  freezes 
in  the  winter  due  to  the  swift  flow  of 
current.    Current    which    has    been 
known  to  approach  7  knots  provides  a 
virtually  maintenance-free  harbor  and 
yet,  on  the  other  hand,  makes  naviga- 
tion through  its  narrow,  winding  chan- 
nels extremely  difficult  for  large  tank- 
ers.   The    difficulty    arises    when    a 
tanker  enters  the  harbor  channel,  ne- 
gotiates the  turns,  is  cleared  for  pas- 
sage under  the  Maine/New  Hampshire 
Bridge  and  either  misses  the  precise 
angle  for  passage  or  experiences  loss 
of   power   due   to   current.   Such   an 
event  would  cause  the  tanker  to  be 
forced   to   abort   passage   under   the 
bridge.  Similarly,  a  malfunction  in  the 
lift  mechanism  of  the  bridge  could  re- 
quire a  ship  to  abort.  In  Portsmouth 
Harbor,  the  large  tankers  cannot  abort 
because  there  is  little  or  no  room  for 
them  to  turn.  Currents  could  easily 
sweep  these  troubled  vessels  into  the 
facade  of  the  interstate  bridge.  I  am 
thankful   to   report   Portsmouth   has 
not  yet  suffered  a  major  tragedy  due 
primarily  to  the  expertise  and  grim  de- 
termination of  its  harbor  pilots  but 
the  dangers  and  risks  are  omnipresent. 
The  Maine/New  Hampshire  Bridge 
Authority  has  expressed  serious  con- 
cern to  me  over- the  rapidly  diminish- 
ing safety  margin  in  the  harbor  as 
modem    economic    demands    require 
larger  tankers  to  pass  under  the  inter- 
state  bridge.   The   Bridge   Authority 
characterizes  the  present  situation  as 
"very  critical."  Mounting  risks  have 
caused  them  to  seek  alternative  solu- 
tions.  Fenders   were   placed   on   the 
tower  piers  to  fortify  and  protect  the 
bridge.  Unfortunately,  this  was  not  a 
workable  interim  solution  since  techni- 
cal piloting  problems  were  increased 
beyond  a  comfortable  risk  level.  The 
need  to  provide  an  adequate  turning 
radius  to  protect  the  interstate  bridge 
from  serious  damage  and  to  protect  all 
harbor  interests  from  a  major  spill 
continues  to  be  essential. 

The  Bridge  Authority  reports  of  dis- 
cussions with  the  commander  of  the 
Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard  and  Pen- 
tagon officials  concerning  continued 
rail  access  to  the  shipyard.  A  rail  spur 
connecting  tracks  on  the  lower  level  of 
the  Maine-New  Hampshire  Bridge  Is 
used  by  the  Navy  to  transport  heavy 
nuclear  submarine  components  and 
nuclear  fuels  across  the  bridge  and 
into  the  shipyard.  Pentagon  officials 


have  I  advised  the  Bridge  Authority 
that  rail  access  to  the  shipyard  is  im- 
perative to  military  mobilization. 
Damage  to  the  bridge  could  seriously 
affecirail  access  to  the  shipyard  and. 
clearl^,  Portsmouth  cannot  afford  a 
majot  accident  which  could  otherwise 
be  avpided  by  construction  of  an  ade- 
quate turning  basin  to  accommodate 
modern  tankers. 

Portsmouth  has  been  patient  as 
have  other  Northeastern  water 
projects.  It  has  taken  12  years  for  the 
final  draft  to  be  completed.  The  in- 
creasing hazards  have  been  averted  by 
restricting  vessel  size  and  traffic. 
Portsfnouth  doesn't  want  to  wait  an- 
other 12  years  to  have  a  modem,  safe 
harbor. 

I  hive  been  in  contact  with  the  De- 
fense! Logistics  Agency.  The  Defense 
Fuel  iSupply  Center,  a  primary  level 
field  ^tivity  of  the  Defense  Logistics 
Agenty.  encourages  support  of  chan- 
nel improvements  to  Portsmouth.  The 
Defease  Fuel  Supply  Center  manages 
a  fuejl  terminal  which  supplies  Pease 
Air  Force  Base.  The  fuel  terminal  cur- 
rently receives  its  fuel  by  barge.  This 
system  could  be  upgraded,  enhancing 
the  Defense  Fuel  Supply's  transporta- 
tion »osture  if  improvements  were  im- 
derta^en. 

Th*  estimated  cost  of  this  project  is 
approximately  $20  million.  The  cost/ 
benefit  ratio  comports  with  adminis- 
tratidn  guidelines.  The  project  could 
be  completed  in  3  years  with  little  or 
no  r«idual  maintenance  costs.  An  ap- 
dredging  disposal  site  has  been 
d  without  environmental  objec- 
tion. Citizens  from  Maine.  Vermont, 
Mass^husetts,  and  New  Hampshire 
rely  jipon  or  benefit  from  fuel  oil  and 
propane  deliveries  to  Portsmouth 
Harbtor.  The  continued  economic  vital- 
ity of  the  Portsmouth-Kittery  area  is 
dependent  upon  a  harbor  that  can 
support  modem  shipping  needs.  I  urge 
my  colleagues'  support  to  provide  con- 
struatlon  funding  for  this  project. 

Mn  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent jthat  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in|  the  Record. 

Tl]^re  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  I  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

I  S.  3683 

Be  ft  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repriaentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Ameitca  in  Congreu  assembled.  That  (a) 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  acting  through 
the  dhief  of  Engineers,  is  hereby  directed  to 
consaruct,  in  accordance  with  the  plans  and 
recommendations  set  forth  In  the  Draft 
Repeat  of  the  Division  Engineer,  dated  Jan- 
uaryTl982,  the  project  for  modification  of 
Portanouth  Harbor  and  the  Piscataqua 
Rivef  Basin  In  Maine  and  New  Hampshire. 
Such  construction  shall  be  carried  out  so  as 
to  provide  for: 

(I)  widening  from  400  feet  to  550  feet,  the 
chanriel  in  the  vicinity  of  Ooat  Island  for  a 
lengtjh  of  approximately  1300  feet:  and 

(2)1  widening  the  turning  basin  between 
Badger's  Island  and  the  Maine/New  Hamp- 
shire Bridge  from  600  feet  to  1000  feet. 
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(b)  In  cirrylng  out  such  construction  in 
accordance  with  such  plans  and  recommen- 
dations contained  in  such  report,  the  Secre- 
tary of  thejArmy  is  authorized  to  make  such 
modifications  as  he  may  deem  advisable.* 


Haya- 


r.  BAKER  (for  Mr. 

IWA): 

S.  2684. 1 A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  tlie  Interior  to  construction, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  Santa  Mar- 
garita project,  California,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Energy  aad  Natural  Resources. 

sIl^NTA  MAKGAKITA  PROJECT 

•  Mr.  hWyaKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  ain  introducing  legislation  au- 
thorizinglthe  Santa  Margarita  project 
in  San  Diego  County.  Calif.  A  similar 
bill  was  introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  by  Representative 
BvRGENca.  This  legislation  will  not 
only  malae  use  of  the  water  from  the 
Santa  Margarita  River  which  present- 
ly flows  ^to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  but  it 
will  also  provide  for  flood  control  and 
water  st<^rage  for  the  community  of 
Fallbrook  and  the  Camp  Pendleton 
Marine  Cbrps  Base. 

Originailly  authorized  by  Congress  in 
1954,  thi^  project  came  to  a  halt  be- 
cause of  litigation  between  the  Federal 
Govemn^nt  and  the  Fallbrook  Public 
Utility  Diistrict.  Following  15  years  of 
litigation  over  water  rights,  the  Fall- 
brook Public  Utility  District  and  Fed- 
eral Government  agreed  to  prepare  a 
project  feasibility  report.  Conducted 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  the 
report  c4lls  for  a  two-dam  project  im- 
plementihg  the  water  apportionment 
agreement.  The  Bureau  has  concluded 
that  the  proposed  project  facilities  are 
technically  and  economically  feasible. 
The  F^lbrook  Public  Utility  District 
relies  almost  entirely  on  imported 
water  obtained  through  ."the  county 
water  authority  and  ^netropolitan 
water  district  aqueduct  systems.  In  the 
event  of  a  severe  shortage  of  imported 
water,  tie  economic  survival  of  the 
16.000  F  Jlbrook  residents  could  be  se- 
riously h  ampered.  Known  for  its  citrus 
and  avocado  products,  the  area  uses 
about  80  percent  of  its  present  water 
supply  for  irrigation  purposes,  and  the 
remaining  20  percent  for  municipal 
use.  According  to  projections  made  by 
the  State  of  Califomia.  Fallbrook's 
population  Is  expected  to  Increase. 

The  administration's  defense  pro- 
gram ca|ls  for  additional  training  ac- 
tivities and  units  at  Camp  Pendleton. 
A  reviewj  of  the  base's  water  supply  ca- 
pacity ii^dicates  that  it  will  not  be  able 
to  support  this  plaimed  increase  after 
1986.  Tfte  base  presently  relies  upon 
underground  water  as  its  sole  source 
of  water  supply.  The  Santa  Margarita 
project  acilities  will  provide  an  alter- 
nate source  of  water  supply  for  the 
Marine  Corps  base  at  Camp  Pendle- 
ton, the  U.S.  Naval  HospiUl  and  the 
Naval  fVeapons  Station,  Fallbrook 
Annex 
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The  Santa  Margarita  project  con- 
sists of  two  dams,  one  located  at  Camp 
Pendleton  and  the  other  upstream  on 
the  Santa  Margarita  River  in  Fall- 
brook. A  conveyance  line  from  each 
reservoir  would  reach  into  the  service 
areas  and  recreational  facilities  also 
would  be  established. 

Mr.  President,  the  residents  of  Fall- 
brook and  those  at  the  Camp  Pendle- 
ton Marine  Corps  Base  have  gone  for 
too  long  without  a  stable  supply  of 
water.  Present  supplies  will  be  reduced 
in  1985  when  the  central  Arizona 
project  commences  and  Califomia 
loses  some  of  its  present  water  rights. 
It  makes  sense  to  use  a  local  water 
source  instead  of  having  to  rely  on  im- 
ported water.  As  the  population  grows, 
so  does  the  demand  to  make  the  maxi- 
mum use  of  all  available  sources.  I  re- 
spectfully request  your  favorable  con- 
sideration of  this  legislation.* 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself.  Mr. 
East.   Mr.    Chafee,   Mr.    Dan- 
roRTH,  Mr.  Wallop.  Mr.  Roth, 
Mr.  Grassley,  Mr.  Percy,  Mr. 
Bradley,     Mr.     Durenberger, 
and  Mr.  Mathias): 
S.   2685.   A  bill   to   implement   the 
Nairobi     protocol     to    the    Florence 
Agreement  on  the  Importation  of  Edu- 
cational, Scientific,  and  Cultural  Ma- 
terials, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

EDUCATIONAL,  SCIENTinC,  AND  CULTORAL 
MATniALS  IMrOKTATION  ACT  OP  19S2 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce today  a  bill  to  implement  the 
Nairobi  protocol  to  the  Florence 
Agreement,  an  existing  trade  agree- 
ment that  provides  for  duty-free  trade 
in  certain  educational,  scientific,  and 
cultural  materials.  I  am  pleased  that 
Senators  East.  Chafee.  Danforth. 
Wallop.  Roth.  Grassley.  Mathias. 
Bradley.  DtrRsirBERCER.  and  Percy 
Join  me  in  cosponsoring  this  legisla- 
tion. Because  the  Nairobi  protocol  (1) 
expands  the  Florence  Agreement  in  an 
important  way— to  include  articles  spe- 
cifically designed  to  benefit  the  handi- 
capped; (2)  will  contribute  to  increased 
U.S.  exports;  and  (3)  will  contribute  to 
greater  international  understanding 
by  facilitating  increased  exchanges  of 
ideas.  I  urge  my  fellow  Members  to 
Join  us  in  supporting  the  bill. 

the  PLOKENCE  ACKEEMEWl 

The  Florence  Agreement  provides 
for  duty-free  trade  among  its  approxi- 
mately 90  adherents  in  specified  cate- 
gories of  articles.  These  categories  are: 
(1)  books,  publications,  and  docu- 
ments; (2)  works  of  art  and  collector's 
pieces;  (3)  visual  and  auditory  materi- 
als; (4)  scientific  instruments  and  ap- 
paratus; and  (5)  articles  for  the  blind. 
Some  limitations  are  applicable.  For 
example,  some  of  the  covered  materi- 
als must  first  be  approved  by  the  im- 
porting country's  authorities,  or  must 
be  imported  for  the  benefit  of  specific 
institutions. 


The  United  Nations  Educational, 
Scientific,  and  Cultural  Organization 
(UNESCO)  opened  the  Florence 
Agreement  for  signature  in  1950.  Fol- 
lowing passage  of  the  Educational,  Sci- 
entific, and  Cultural  Material  Impor- 
Ution  Act  of  1966,  the  United  States 
adopted  the  agreement.  We  have  ap- 
parently enjoyed  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  in  the  covered  items  since 
that  time. 

THE  NAIROBI  PROTOCOL 

The  Nairobi  protocol,  open  for  signa- 
ture since  1977,  broadens  the  scope  of 
the  Florence  Agreement  by  removing 
some  of  its  restrictions,  and  by  ex- 
panding it  to  cover  technologically 
new  articles  and  previously  uncovered 
works  of  art,  films,  and  so  forth.  For 
example,  audiovisual  material  will  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing  as  books. 
Scientific  maps  and  charts  and  wood 
mosaics  are  among  the  new  items  cov- 
ered. 

Most  importantly.  Mr.  President,  the 
protocol  embraces  one  major  new  cate- 
gory of  items:  "All  materials  specifical- 
ly designed  for  the  education,  employ- 
ment and  social  advancement  of  phys- 
ically or  mentally  handicapped  per- 
sons •  •  •  ."  The  Florence  Agreement 
is  limited  to  articles  for  the  blind  inso- 
far as  it  specifically  addresses  the 
needs  of  handicapped  persons.  Thus, 
not  only  will  the  protocol  liberalize 
coverage  of  materials  for  the  blind 
that  are  provided  duty-free  treatment, 
it  will  newly  benefit  all  handicapped 
persons,  without  regard  to  the  source 
of  their  affliction. 

I  regret  that  the  protocol  allows  sig- 
natories to  restrict  duty-free  treat- 
ment to  articles  imported  by  specific 
institutions— those  servicing  the 
handicapped— and  to  articles  that  are 
not  equivalent  to  domestically  pro- 
duced ones.  The  implementing  legisla- 
tion I  propose  today  is  not  so  restric- 
tive, and  I  hope  other  countries  take 
the  same  course  in  this  regard.  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Eiu^pean  communi- 
ties are  doing  so.  Nothing  in  the  proto- 
col bars  this  liberalized  treatment. 

The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, following  the  leadership  of 
Chairman  Percy  and  Senator  Ma- 
thias. favorably  reported  the  protocol 
on  May  21  in  Ebcecutive  Report  No.  97- 
53.  and  recommended  that  the  Senate 
give  its  advice  and  consent.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  accept  that  committee's 
recommendations. 

MtCIPROCITY  IN  IMPLEMENTATtON 

I  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to  the 
process,  reflected  in  this  bill,  by  which 
the  United  States  intends  to  put  the 
Nairobi  protocol  into  effect.  Some  U.S. 
producers  of  articles  covered  by  the 
protocol  may  be  concerned  that  they 
will  become  subject  to  new  duty-free 
competition  at  home  without  signifi- 
cant new  opportunities  abroad.  On  the 
other  hand,  consumer  beneficiaries  of 
the  protocol  prefer  to  see  immediate 
implementation  of  the  tariff  cuts.  The 


implementing  legislation  meete  both 
concerns. 

The  protocol  will  not  become  effec- 
tive as  to  the  United  SUtes  imtil  the 
instrument  of  U.S.  ratification  is  de- 
posited with  UNESCO.  This  is  so  even 
though  our  domestic  ratification  pro- 
cedures are  completed.  In  this  case, 
the  President  will  withhold  deposit  of 
the  ratification  instrument  until  he 
determines  that  adequate  reciprocal 
duty-free  treatment  will  be  provided 
by  other  countries.  Section  2  of  the 
bill  thus  provides  that  duty-free  treat- 
ment will  not  be  proclaimed  perma- 
nently until  the  President  proclaims 
that  the  protocol  should  come  into 
force. 

Section  3.  however,  requires  the 
President  to  proclaim  duty-free  treat- 
ment for  articles  for  the  blind  and 
handicapped  for  the  next  2Vi  years.  It 
further  provides  authority  for  the 
President  to  proclaim  such  treatment 
for  the  same  period  if  he  finds  it  to  be 
in  the  national  interest.  Any  such 
proclamations  will  expire  at  the  end  of 
the  period.  The  administration  be- 
lieves this  time  should  be  sufficient  to 
insure  that  adequate  reciprocity  is 
achieved  among  signatories  to  the  pro- 
tocol. 

As  a  final  feature  of  the  implement- 
ing legislation.  I  wish  to  note  the  lim- 
ited safeguards  provision  included  in 
section  4  of  the  bill.  Under  that  provi- 
sion, the  President  may.  on  a  most-fa- 
vored-nation basis,  restore  existing 
tariff  rates  for  articles,  the  import  of 
which  he  determines  has  a  significant 
adverse  Impact  on  a  domestic  industry 
producing  a  like  or  competitive  article, 
and  which  are  not  covered  by  either 
the  Florence  Agreement  or  Nairobi 
protocol.  This  special  relief  is  limited 
to  articles  not  covered  by  commit- 
ments in  those  agreements.  Because 
this  country  is  offering  somewhat 
broader  coverage  than  those  agree- 
ments require,  the  additional  stream- 
lined safeguard  protection  Is  appropri- 
ate. Of  course,  normal  safeguard  relief 
available  under  section  201  of  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  will  remain  unaf- 
fected by  this  bill  or  protocol,  as  recog- 
nized by  paragraph  18  of  the  protocol. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  adminis- 
tration has  found  a  prudent  way  to 
provide  to  handicapped  persons  the 
benefits  of  the  Nairobi  protocol,  while 
insuring  that  U.S.  producers'  interests 
are  protected.  Like  the  Florence 
Agreement.  I  expect  the  protocol  to 
contribute  favorably  to  U.S.  trade 
while  benefiting  worthy  persons  and 
institutions.  Finally,  I  believe  that, 
contrary  to  the  fear  symbolized  by  the 
Iron  Curtain,  we  should  embrace  the 
free  exchange  of  ideas  and  cultural 
products  as  an  essential  ingredient  of 
international  understanding  and 
peace.  I  thus  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  me  in  support  of  this  bill. 
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Mr.  President.  !  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  section-by-section  analysis 
of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sec- 
tion-by-section analysis  was  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
sicnoii-BT-sBcnoii  analysis 

Section  i.— ThU  section  merely  sets  forth 
the  title  and  purpose  of  the  bill,  and  states 
that  unendments  or  repeals  of  current  law 
made  by  the  bill  refer  to  the  Tariff  Sched- 
ules of  the  United  States.  The  Florence 
Agreement  (TIA8  6129,  17  UST  1835).  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (b),  was  Implemented 
domestically  by  the  Educational.  Scientific. 
and  Cultural  Material  Importation  Act  of 
1965. 

Section  2.— This  section  provides  the  ef- 
fective date  for  permanent  duty-free  treat- 
ment accorded  the  articles  described  in  sec- 
tions 5-8.  After  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate,  the  President  can 
bring  the  treaty  into  force  for  the  United 
States  by  depositing  the  Instrument  of  rati- 
fication pursuant  to  the  terms  of  the  Proto- 
col. In  this  case  the  President  will  withhold 
deposit  of  the  instrument  until  he  is  satis- 
fled  that  other  major  signatories  are  imple- 
menting the  protocol  on  a  reciprocal  basis. 
After  deposit,  the  President  is  authorized  by 
this  section  to  proclaim  the  designated 
tariff  adjustment  on  a  permanent  basis. 

Section  J.— Section  3<a)  requires  the  Presi- 
dent to  proclaim,  within  30  days  of  enact- 
ment, the  duty  free  treatment  of  articles  for 
the  blind  and  handicapped  provided  in  sec- 
tion 8.  This  treatment  would  expire  after 
two  and  one-half  years,  except  that  it  may 
be  proclaimed  permanently  during  that 
period  pursuant  to  section  2  and  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section.  Section  3(b)  allows,  but 
does  not  require,  similar  temporary  procla- 
mations for  the  other  covered  articles.  It  au- 
thorises the  President  to  proclaim  such 
treatment  if  he  deems  it  to  be  in  the  nation- 
al interest.  Temporary  proclamations  made 
pursuant  to  either  subsection  may  be  modi- 
fled  under  the  provisions  of  section  4.  relat- 
ing to  injury  to  domestic  industries. 

Section  4.— This  section  provides  a  special 
safeguard  relief  mechanism  for  domestic  in- 
dustries that  may  suffer  significant  adverse 
Impacts  from  certain  Imported  articles  ren- 
dered duty-free  by  the  Act.  It  is  Intended  to 
apply  to  scientific  tools  or  apparatus  and  ar- 
ticles for  the  blind  and  handicapped  that 
are  not  covered  by  the  Florence  Agreement 
or  Nairobi  Protocol,  as  the  United  SUtes  is 
not  obligated  to  accord  duty-free  status  to 
such  non-covered  articles.  An  affirmative 
determination  by  the  President  under  this 
section  will  result  in  a  return  of  the  duty- 
rate  applicable  to  the  affected  item  to  the 
normal  rate.  Subsection  <b)  authorizes  the 
President  to  restore  duty-free  treatment  if 
the  injury  is  eliminated.  Suljsection  (c)  re- 
quires the  President  to  receive  the  views  of 
the  public  and  Oovemment  agencies  before 
taking  action  imder  either  subsections  (a)  of 
(b). 

Normal  safegiiard  relief,  as  provided  in 
section  201  of  the  Trade  Act  of  1974.  will 
remain  available  for  all  articles  covered  by 
this  Act. 

Section  5.— This  section  sets  forth  the 
items  in  the  Tariff  Schedules  relating  to 
books,  publications,  and  docimients  for 
which  the  President  may  proclaim  duty-free 
treatment  pursuant  to  sections  2  and  3.  Sec- 
tion S  would  create  a  new  TSUS  item  270.90 
that  would  encompass  catalogs  of  visual  and 
auditory  materials  of  an  educational,  scien- 
tific,  or  cultural   character;   a   new   item 


273.52  relating  to  architectural,  engineering, 
and  other  drawings;  and  a  new  item  274.55 
relating  to  illustrations  and  proofs  needed 
for  producing  books.  Existing  MFN  rates  of 
duty  applicable  to  these  articles  range  from 
0  to  3.1  percent  ad  valorem. 

Sectipn  fi.— Section  6  would  extend  duty- 
free treatment  to  various  visual  and  audito- 
ry msaerials  including  films,  mircrofiche. 
and  syund  recordings.  It  further  would 
extend  such  treatment  to  other  visual  and 
auditory  materials,  and  models  and  charts, 
used  fQr  educational  purposes  or  of  a  educa- 
tional, scientific,  or  cultural  character.  New 
TSUS ;  items  274.67.  724.07,  724.22,  and 
870.35jwould  be  created  to  cover  these  arti- 
cles. Ekisting  MFN  rates  of  duty  applicable 
to  thoe  articles  range  from  9  to  5.3  percent 
ad  valarem. 

Seethn  7.— This  section  would  provide  for 
duty-free  treatment  of  tools  used  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  articles  already  accorded 
such  treatment.  These  letter  articles  are  in- 
stnunents  and  apparatus  imported  for  non- 
profit, education^  or  scientific  institutions, 
for  wllich  there  are  no  domestically-manu- 
facturfd  equivalents.  Because  the  specific 
tools  iannot  l>e  identified,  existing  rates 
cannol  be  pinpointed.  Trade  in  these  items 
is  thought  to  be  negligible,  however. 

Sectipn  a.— This  section  would  provide 
duty-ftee  treatment  of  articles  specially  de- 
signedlor  adapted  for  the  use  or  benefit  of 
the  bond  or  other  physically  or  mentally 
handi^tppcd  persons.  Many  articles  for  the 
blind,  and  some  for  the  handicapped,  al- 
ready are  entitled  to  duty-free  entry  under 
TSUS  items  825.00.  828.10.  and  826.20.  This 
section  would  expand  coverage  to  Include 
additional  Items  for  the  blind  and  to  encom- 
pass most  articles  specifically  intended  for 
the  h4idicapped.  The  existing  MFN  rates  of 
duty  abplicable  to  these  articles  range  from 
0  to  8.4  percent  ad  valorem.* 


ly  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  ^86.  A  bill  entitled  the  "Alterna- 
tive Minimum  Tax  Act":  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

I  ALTSaMATIVa  MIMIlfUII  TAX  ACT 

•  Mr|  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  today  introducing  a  bill  which  I  be- 
lieve is  fundamental  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  our  voluntary  income  tax 
system.  The  IRS  recently  reported 
that  sor  1981.  nearly  10,000  tax  re- 
tuma  were  filed  showing  expanded 
income  in  excess  of  $50,000  on  which 
no  iijcome  tax  was  paid.  Looking  at 
1978  tR8  statistics,  over  5  percent  of 
taxpayers  with  adjusted  gross  income 
in  ex  :ess  of  8200.000  had  an  effective 
tax  n  ite  of  less  than  20  percent. 

Mr,  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  at 
a  tin  e  when  there  is  talk  of  repealing 
next  gear's  tax  cuts  (over  SO  percent  of 
whlc  1  go  to  taxpayers  with  Income  be- 
tweei  820,000  and  850.000)  and  at  a 
time  when  bracket  creep  and  increased 
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security  taxes  are  tsJdng  a 
tax  bite  from  the  middle- 
incoiite  taxpayer,  it  is  not  too  much  to 
ask  piat  those  individuals  with  enor- 
Incomes  pay  20  percent  in  Feder- 
al iricome  taxes,  regardless  of  their 
abilify  to  find  tax  shelters  which  keep 
regular  tax  burden  well  below 
rate. 
Th  i  bill  I  am  introducing  is  designed 
to  make  sure  that  the  Treasury  col- 


lects at  le  1st  a  minimum  amount  from 
individuals  who  use  tax  shelters  in 
such  magnitude  that  they  are  able  to 
reduce  their  income  taxes  to  an  insig- 
nificant l^vel.  Under  my  bill,  the  cur- 
rent individual  minimum  tax  system 
would  be  [made  more  effective  by  ex- 
panding the  minimum  tax  base.  In  ad- 
dition, aome  simplification  would 
result,  because  both  the  current  "al- 
temative'j  minimum  tax  and  the  cur- 
rent "addj-on"  minimum  tax  would  be 
consolidated,  so  that  affected  taxpay- 
ers would  be  required  to  make  only 
one  additional  computation,  rather 
than  two,  ias  under  current  law. 

Under  this  proposal,  the  revised  al- 
ternative minimum  tax  would  apply  to 
an  individual  only  when  it  exceeds  his 
regular  income  tax.  The  tax  is  struc- 
tured so  ihat  it  will  affect  only  those 
taxpayers  who  pay  an  insignificant 
amount  ojf  income  taxes.  The  staff  of 
the  Joint  jCommittee  on  Taxation  esti- 
mates that  this  proposal  will  affect 
less  than  1  percent  of  all  taxpayers  in 
1983.  In  I  no  circumstance  would  it 
affect  middle  income  (or  even 
wealthy)  kaxpayers  who  do  not  make 
excessive  use  of  tax  shelters  to  avoid 
paying  their  fair  share  of  taxes. 

For  enmple.  in  1982  a  married 
couple  with  no  dependents,  salary  of 
$30,000.  a(nd  itemized  deductions  of  23 
percent  of  income,  would  pay  a  regular 
tax  of  abbut  $4,000.  This  couple  would 
be  affected  by  the  new  minimum  tax 
only  if.  In  addition  to  the  $30,000 
salary,  they  had  other  income  of  more 
than  $40,000  on  which  no  tax  was  paid 
because  ii  was  sheltered  by  tax  prefer- 
ences,     j 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  couple  had 
salary  and  other  income  of  $250,000. 
and  wer^  able,  through  tax  prefer- 
ences, to  reduce  their  taxable  income 
to  $50,000.  they  would  pay  a  regular 
tax  of  about  $13,000.  an  effective  rate 
of  only  5  percent.  Under  this  bill,  they 
would  pa^  a  minimum  tax  of  $41,000, 
an  effective  rate  of  16  percent. 

The  al^mative  minimum  tax  base 
would  bej  calculated  in  a  maruier  simi- 
lar to  thit  of  current  law.  An  individ- 
ual's adjusted  gross  income  would  be 
increased  by  his  tax  preference  items 
for  the  year,  and  from  that,  he  would 
be  allowQd  to  deduct  certain  items  to 
arrive  at  his  minimum  taxable  income. 

The  fiist  $30,000  (for  married  tax- 
payers filing  Joint— $15,000  for  mar- 
filing  separate  and  $20,000  for 
v'ould  be  exempt.  The  next 
$30,000  ($15,000  and  $20,000.  respec- 
tively) W3uld  be  taxed  at  10  percent, 
excess  at  20  percent.  If  the 
computed  exceeds  the  indi- 
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vidual's   'egular  tax  for  the  year,  he 

pays  the  minimum  tax:  otherwise  he 

would  sir  iply  pay  the  regular  tax. 

The  iti>ms  of  tax  preference  to  be 
added  to  Adjusted  gross  income  are: 

First.  <  eduction  for  two-earner  mar- 
ried coui  le. 


Second,  excess  depreciation  or  ACRS 
deductions. 

Third,  excess  percentage  depletion. 

Fourth,  excess  intangibles. 

Fifth,  excess  deductions  for  certain 
mining  exploration  costs,  development 
expenditures,  circulation  expendi- 
tures, soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
penditures, and  R  4e  D  expenditures. 

Sixth,  the  capital  gains  exclusion. 

Seventh,  deductions  for  motor  carri- 
er operating  rights. 

Eighth,  interest  and  dividend  exclu- 
sions, and 

Ninth,  interest  on  tax  exempt  obli- 
gations. 

The  deductions  which  would  be  al- 
lowed are: 

First,  medical  expenses  and  casualty 
losses  to  the  extent  they  exceed  ai^ex- 
panded  floor.  \ 

Second,  charitable  contributions.     V. 

Third,  interest  for  principal  resi- 
dence and  other  interest  to  the  extent 
of  investment  income. 

Fourth,  net  operating  losses  adjust- 
ed for  tax  preference  items. 

Mr.  President,  I  expect  that  many 
wealthy  individuals  who  might  be  af- 
fected by  this  proposal  will  come  to 
our  offices  to  protest,  claiming  that  all 
of  these  items  of  tax  preference  were 
made  available  to  taxpayers  only  be- 
cause Congress  at  various  times  has 
decided  that  to  do  so  is  in  the  better 
interest  of  our  economy.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  this  bill  is  not  in- 
tended to  dilute  the  benefits  our  econ- 
omy enjoys  because  of  these  provi- 
sions; rather,  it  simply  dilutes  the  ben- 
efits to  those  individuals  who  take  ex- 
cessive advantage  of  these  provisions 
for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  the  pay- 
ment of  a  fair  share  of  taxes. 

Our  system  of  voluntary  compliance 
in  reporting  and  paying  income  tax  is 
unique  in  the  world,  and  it  is  a  tribute 
to  the  principles  of  freedom  on  which 
our  country  was  founded.  But  the 
system  is  showing  early  signs  of  trou- 
ble. When  the  middle-income  Ameri- 
can sees  wealthy  individuals  paying 
lower  taxes  than  he  is.  he  begins  to 
question  the  wisdom  of  continuing  to 
volimtarlly  comply  with  the  system.  I 
cannot  say  that  I  blame  him.  I  believe 
this  bUl  will  help  eliminate  this  prob- 
lem. I  hope  my  colleagues  will  agree 
and  pass  this  legislation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  this  bill  be  print- 
ed in  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2686 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Remetentatives    of  the    United   Statet   of 
America  in  Congrei*  ouenMed, 

SECTION  1.  AMENDMENT  OF  1»54  CODE 

(a)  Except  as  otherwise  expressly  provid- 
ed, whenever  in  this  Act  an  amendment  or 
repeal  is  expressed  in  terms  of  an  amend- 
ment to,  or  repeal  of.  a  section  or  other  pro- 
vision, the  reference  shall  be  considered  to 


be  made  to  a  section  or  other  provision  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

SEC.  2.  ALTERNATIVE  MimMUM  TAX  AMEND- 
MENT: REPEAL  OF  "ADD  ON"  MIN- 
IMUM TAX  FOR  INDIVIDUALS. 

(a)  Section  55  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"SEC.  S9.  ALTERNATIVE  MINIMUM  TAX  FOR 
TAXPAYERS  OTHER  THAN  COR- 
PORATIONS. 

"(a)    Altbuiativk    MiNiifuif    Tax     Im- 

POSKD.— 

In  the  case  of  a  married  individual  (as  de- 
fined in  section  143)  who  makes  a  single 
return  jointly  with  his  spouse  under  section 
6013.  or  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in 
Section  2(a)),  If— "(I)  an  amount  equal  to 
the  sum  of— 

"(A)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income  as  exceeds 
830,000  but  not  exceed  $60,000,  plus 

"(B)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income  as  exceeds 
$60,000.  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  an  individual  who  is  not 
a  married  individual  (as  defined  in  section 
143),  or  a  surviving  spouse  (as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)),  if  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income  as  exceeds 
$20,000  but  does  not  exceed  $40,000.  plus 

"(B)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income  as  exceeds 
$40,000,  or, 

"(3)  in  the  case  of  a  married  individual  (as 
defined  in  'nrtlon  143)  who  does  not  make  a 
single  return  jointly  with  his  spouse  under 
section  6013,  if  an  amount  equal  to  the  sum 
of- 

"(A)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income  as  exceeds 
$15,000  but  does  not  exceed  $30,000.  plus 

"(B)  20  percent  of  so  much  of  the  alterna- 
tive minimum  taxable  income  as  exceeds 
$30,000, 

exceeds  the  regular  tax  for  the  taxable  year, 
then  there  is  imposed  (in  addition  to  all 
other  taxes  imposed  by  this  title)  a  tax 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  excess. 

"(b)  DcnHmoMs.— For  purposes  of  this 
section— 

"(1)        ALRKMATIVa        MimiroM        TAXABLE 

iNcoifK.- The  term  'alternative  minimum 
taxable  income'  means  adjusted  gross 
income  (determined  without  regard  to  any 
deduction  under  section  172)— 

"(A)  iiKreased  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  the  items  of  tax  preference  (as  de- 
fined In  subsection  (d)), 

"(B)  reduced  by  any  amount  included  in 
income  under  section  667.  and 

"(C)  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  the 
sum  of  minimum  tax  deductions  (as  defined 
in  subsection  (e)).  For  purposes  of  this  sub- 
paragraph (C).  a  deduction  shall  not  be 
taken  into  account  to  the  extent  such  de- 
duction may  be  carried  to  another  year. 

"(2)  RaotaAit  tax.— The  term  'regular  tax' 
means  the  taxes  Imposed  by  this  chapter  for 
the  taxable  year  (computed  without  regard 
to  this  section  and  without  regard  to  the 
taxes  Imposed  by  sections  72(m>(5KB). 
402(e),  408(f).  409(c).  and  667(b))  reduced  by 
the  sum  of  the  credlU  allowable  under  sub- 
part A  of  part  IV  of  this  subchapter  (other 
than  under  sections  31.  39.  and  43).  For  pur- 
poses of  this  paragraph,  the  amount  of  the 
credits  allowable  under  such  subpart  shall 
be  determined  without  regard  to  this  sec- 
tion. 

"(c)  Cridits.— 

"(1)  Ik  omsRAL.— For  purposes  of  deter- 
mining any  credit  allowable  under  subpart 


A  of  part  IV  of  this  chapter  (other  than  the 
foreign  tax  credit  allowed  under  section 
33(a)).  the  tax  Imposed  by  this  section  shall 
not  be  treated  as  a  tax  imposed  by  this 
chapter. 

"(2)  FORnCR  TAX  CRBSIT  AIXOWID  AGAINST 
ALTDUtATIVX  M IMimm  TAX.— 

"(A)      DXTOUflllATIOH      or      rORKICN      TAX 

CRXDIT.— The  total  amount  of  the  foreign 
tax  credit  which  can  be  taken  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a)  shall  be  deter- 
mined under  subpart  A  of  part  III  of  sub- 
chapter N  (sec.  901  and  following). 

"(B)  Sktiom  •04<a>  umitations.— For 
purposes  of  the  determination  provided  by 
subparagraph  (A),  the  limitation  of  section 
9(M(a>  shall  he  an  amount  equal  to  the  same 
proportion  of  the  sum  of  the  tax  Imposed  by 
subsection  (a)  against  which  such  credit  is 
talcen  and  the  regular  tax  as— 

"(i)  the  taxpayer's  alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States  (but  not  in  excess  of  the  tax- 
payer's entire  alternative  minimum  taxable 
income),  bears  to 

"(ID  his  entire  alternative  minimum  tax- 
able income.  For  such  purpose,  the  amount 
of  the  limitation  of  section  904(a)  shall  not 
exceed  the  tax  imposed  by  subsection  (a). 

"(C)  DcriNmoN  or  altzmiativc  mitiMnit 

TAXABLE  INCOME  mOM  SOtniCSS  WITHOUT  THE 

DifiTED  STATES.— For  purposcs  of  subpara- 
graph (B),  the  term  'alternative  minimum 
taxable  income  from  sources  without  the 
United  States'  means  the  items  of  gross 
income  from  sources  without  the  United 
States  adjusted  as  provided  in  subparagraph 
(A).  (B).  and  (C)  of  section  55(bKl)  (taking 
into  account  in  such  adjustment  only  items 
described  in  such  subparagraphs  which  are 
properly  attributable  to  items  of  gross 
income  from  sources  without  the  United 
SUtes). 

"(D)  Special  rule  por  applyihc  section 
904 (CI. —In  determining  the  amount  of  for- 
eign taxes  paid  or  accrued  during  the  tax- 
able year  which  may  be  deemed  to  be  paid 
or  accrued  in  a  preceding  or  succeeding  tax- 
able year  under  section  904(c)— 

"(i)  the  limiUtion  of  section  904(a)  shall 
be  Increased  by  the  amount  of  the  limita- 
tion determined  under  subparagraph  (B), 
and 

"(ii)  any  increase  under  paragraph  (2XA) 
shall  be  taken  into  account. 

"(3)  Carryover  and  carryback  op  certain 
credits.- For  purposes  of  computing  the 
amount  of  any  carryover  or  carryback  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  subpart  A  of 
part  IV.  the  taxpayer  shall  be  treated  as 
having  been  allowed  credits  against  tax  im- 
posed by  this  chapter  for  any  taxable  year 
for  which  a  tax  is  imposed  by  subsection  (a) 
equal  to  the  amount  of  such  credit  which 
would  have  tteen  allowed  for  such  taxable 
year  If  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  had 
been  equal  to  the  excess  of — 

"(A)  the  tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  (de- 
termined without  regard  to  section  55),  over 
"(B)  the  tax  imposed  by  section  55. 
"(d)  Items  op  Tax  Preperence.— For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  the  items  of  tax  pref- 
erence are— 

"(1)  Deductions  por  two-earner  married 
COUPLES.— An  amount  equal  to  the  deduc- 
tion allowable  for  the  taxable  year  to  a  two- 
earner  married  couple  under  section  221. 

"(2)  Accelerated  depreciation  om  real 
property.— With  respect  to  each  section 
1250  property  (as  defined  in  section  1250(c)) 
which  is  not  recovery  property,  the  amount 
by  which  the  deduction  allowable  for  the 
taxable  year  for  exhaustion,  wear  and  tear, 
obsolescence,  or  amortization  exceeds  the 
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depreciation  deduction  which  would  have 
been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had  the 
taxpayer  depreciated  the  property  under 
the  straight  line  method  for  each  taxable 
year  of  its  useful  life  (determined  without 
regard  to  section  167(k))  for  which  the  tax- 
payer has  held  the  property. 

"(3)  ACCSLBUTSD  DKPIWCIATIOlt  ON   LEASED 

PBKSOHAt  paoPERTY.— With  respect  to  each 
item  of  section  1345  property  (as  defined  in 
section  1345(a)  (3)>  which  is  not  recovery 
property,  and  which  is  subject  to  a  lease, 
the  amount  by  which— 

"(A)  the  deduction  allowable  for  the  tax- 
able year  for  depreciation  or  amortization, 
exceeds 

"(B)  the  deduction  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had  the  tax- 
payer depreciated  the  property  under  the 
straight  line  method  for  each  taxable  year 
of  iU  useful  life  for  which  the  taxpayer  has 
held  the  property 

For  purposes  of  subparagraph  (B).  useful 
life  shall  be  determined  as  if  section 
167(mMl)  (relating  to  asset  depreciation 
range)  did  not  include  the  last  sentence 
thereof. 

"(4)   Accelerated  cost  recoveey  dedoc- 

TIOM.— 

"(A)  IH  oEifERAL.— With  respect  to  each  re- 
covery property  (other  than  15-year  real 
property)  the  amount  (if  any)  by  which  the 
deduction  allowed  under  section  168(a)  (or 
sec.  167(a)  In  the  case  of  property  described 
in  sec.  167(k))  for  the  taxable  year  exceeds 
the  deduction  which  would  have  been  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  had  the  property 
been  depreciated  using  the  straight  line 
method  (with  a  half-year  convention  and 
without  regard  to  salvage  value)  and  a  re- 
covery period  determined  in  accordance 
with  the  following  table: 


e  amount  of  the  excess  intangible 
osts  arising  in  the  taxable  year. 

CESS   INTANCIBLE   DRILLING  COSTS.— 

of    subparagraph    (A),    the 

of   the  excess  intangible   drilling 

in  the  taxable   year  is  the 


In  the  COM  of: 

The  Ttcovern  peHod  u. 

3-year  property. 

Same  as  used  for  regular 
tax. 

5-year  property  with  a 
prcKnt  clus  life  (is 
defined     in    section 
ie8((X2)o(: 

8  years  or  less. 

Same  as  used  for  regular 
tax. 

Over  8  but  less  than  14 

7  years. 

years. 

Over  14  years. 

10  years. 

10-year  property. 

10  years. 

15-year     public     utility 
property. 

15  years. 

15-year  real  property. 

25  yean. 

"(B)       SUBPARAGRATB        IA>        INATPLICABLE 

WHERE   LARGER   RECOVERY   PERIODS   APPLY.— If 

payer 
drilling 

•(B) 
For    pi 
amount 
costs   atising 
excess  a  I— 

"(i)  the  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment ct  sU  described  in  section  363(c)  paid 
or  incui  red  in  connection  with  oil.  gas.  and 
geother  nal  wells  (other  than  costs  incurred 
in  drilllig  a  non-productive  well)  allowable 
under  this  chapter  for  the  taxable  year, 
over      ' 

"(ii)  the  amount  which  would  have  been 
allowable  for  the  taxable  year  if  such  costs 
had  beeti  capitalized  and  straight  line  recov- 
ery of  l|itangibles  (as  defined  in  subsection 
(f))  hai  been  used  with  respect  to  such 
costs.    T 

"(C)  Faragraph  applied  separately  with 
respect;  to  geothermal  propbrtiei  and  oil 
and  cAa  properties.— This  paragraph  shall 
be  applied  separately  with  respect  to— 

"(i)  all  oil  and  gas  properties  which  are 
not  described  in  clause  (ii).  and 

"(ii)  all  properties  which  are  geothermal 
depcaitr(as  defined  in  section  613(exi». 

"(7)  Certain  expenditures  which  may  be 
treated  as  not  chargeable  to  a  capital  ac- 
count.—With  respect  to  any  of  the  follow- 
ing expenditures,  the  excess  of  such  expend- 
iture oirer  the  amount  which  would  have 
been  allowable  for  the  taxable  year  had 
such  eilpenditure  t>een  capitalized  and  am- 
ortized on  a  straight  line  basis  over  a  period 
of  130  months,  beginning  with  the  month 
the  exi^nditures  are  Inctuxed. 

"(A)^ERTAIN  mining  EXPLORATION  COSTS.— 

Any  enenditure  for  which  an  election  Is 
made  ijider  section  617(a). 

•(B)  Circulation  expenditures.— Any  ex- 
penditure which  is  deductible  under  section 
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"(A)  Subject  to  the  limitation  In  subpara- 
graph (B),  tike  sum  of 

•'(i)  the  anount  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able for  meplcal  expenses  for  the  taxable 
year  under  section  313  (determined  without 
regard  to  tke  3  percent  of  adjusted  gross 
Income  limitation)  and 

'•(ii)  the  vnount  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able for  casualty  losses  for  the  taxable  year 
under  sectio|i  16&(cK3). 

'•(B)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  the 
amount  dete^Tnined  under  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  be  treated  as  a  minimum  tax  deduc- 
tion only  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  15  percent 
of  altematlte  minimum  taxable  Income  de- 
termined before  minimum  tax  deductions. 

"(3)     Chabitablb    contribution     dkduc- 
TiONS.— Thejamount  of  the  deduction  allow- 
able for  the  taxable  year  for  charitable  con- 
tributions ufider  section  170. 
"(3)  I* 

"(A)  Intei^  expense  for  the  taxable  year 
on  debt  incvrred  in  the  acquisition  of  or  im- 
provement pf  a  principal  residence  If  such 
debt  Is  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  such  resi- 
dence. For  |hls  purpose,  improvement  of  a 
Idence  Includes  only  Improve- 
are  real  property,  and 
Interest  expense  to  the  extent 
It  Income. 

Operating  losses.— The  net  oper- 
luetlon  allowable  for  the  tax- 
kder  section  173— 

.—The  net  operating  loss 
Uowable  for  the  taxable  year 
»n  173.  except  that  such  deduc- 


prtncipal 
ments  whi* 

"(B)  Oth< 
of  lnvesUn< 

"(4)  Net 
atlng  loss 
able  year 

"(A)  In 
deduction 
under  secti^ 
Uon— 

"(1)  in  tl 
after  Decei 
shall  be 
minimum 
income' 

"(ii)  the 


case  of  taxable  years  ending 

iber  31.  1983.  section  173(bX3) 

illed  by  substituting  "alternative 

taxable    income'    for    "taxable 

place  it  appears,  and 
net  operating  loss  (within  the 
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173  and  for  which  an  election  to  charge    meaning  of,  section  173(c))  for  any  loss  year 
such  egpenditure  to  a  capital  account  has    shaU  be  a^usted  as  provided  In  subpara- 


pursuant  to  section  168(b)(3)  or  168(fK3), 
the  recovery  period  for  any  property  is 
longer  than  the  recovery  period  for  such 
property  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (a),  sub- 
paragraph (a)  shall  not  apply  to  such  prop- 
erty. 

""(C)  Depinitions:— For  purposes  of  this 
paragraph,  the  terms  "3-year  property",  "5- 
year  property".  "  10-year  property'.  '  15-year 
public  utility  property". "  15-year  real  proper- 
ty", and  'recovery  property",  shall  have  the 
same  meanings  given  such  terms  under  sec- 
tion 168. 

■"(5)  Depletion.- With  respect  to  each 
property  (as  defined  in  section  614).  the 
excess  of  the  deduction  for  depletion  allow- 
able under  section  611  for  the  taxable  year 
over  the  adjusted  basis  of  the  property  at 
the  end  of  the  taxable  year  (determined 
without  regard  to  the  depletion  deduction 
for  the  taxable  year.) 

"'(6)  Intangible  drilung  costs.— 

"'(A)  In  general.— With  respect  to  all  oil. 
gas.  and  geothermal  properties  of  the  tax- 


not  be^  made, 

""(C)  Soil  and  water  conservation  ex- 
PENom  res.— Any  expenditure  which  is 
treated  under  section  17S(a)  as  not  charge- 
able to  a  capital  account,  and  

"(D)   llESBARCH  AND  experimental  EZPIMDI- 

TURss.4-Any  expenditure  incurred  by  a  tax- 
payer iwho  has  adopted  the  accounting 
metho4  described  in  section  174(a>  which 
treats  such  expenditures  as  not  chargeable 
to  a  capital  account. 

"(E)  pEVELOPMCNT  EXPENDITURES.— Any  ex- 
penditure described  by  section  616(a>  for 
which  the  taxpayer  has  not  made  an  elec- 
tion under  section  616(b) 

""(8)  Capital  gains.- An  amount  equal  to 
the  n(  L  capital  gain  deduction  for  the  tax- 
able y<  ar  determined  under  section  1203. 

"'(9)  IVmortization  op  motor  carrier  oper- 
ating niGHTS.— An  amount  equal  to  the  de- 
duction allowable  for  the  taxable  year 
under  section  366(a)  of  Public  Law  97-34. 
the  Eoonomic  Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981. 

'"(10  Dividends  exclusion.— The  amount 
of  divl  lends  excluded  from  gross  Income  for 
the  U  cable  year  under  section  116  or  305(e). 

""(Hi  Interest  exclusion.— The  amotuit 
of  int  Test  excluded  from  gross  Income  for 
the  ta  cable  year  under  section  138. 

""(12)  Tax-exempt  interest.— With  respect 
to  interest  which  is  excluded  from  income 
for  tile  taxable  year  under  section  103(a). 
the  amount  attribuUble  to  bonds  and  obli- 
gationi  issued  after  December  31. 1982. 

'"(e)iMiNiMUM  Tax  Deductions —For  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  minimum  tax  deduc- 
tions are— 


•(1)1 


DEDUC  nONS.— 


Medical  expense  and  casualty  loss     line 


graph  (B). 
""(B)  Adjustments  to  net  operating  loss 

COMPtrTATKjN.— 

""(i)  PosT.issa  loss  years.— In  the  case  of 
a  loss  year  ending  after  December  31.  1982. 
the  net  operating  loss  for  such  year  under 
section  nxc)  shall  be  reduced  by  the  sum 
of  the  amount  of  tax  preference  items  aris- 
ing in  such,  year  and  the  amount  of  nonbusi- 
ness deduciions  which  were  allowable  under 
section  naid)  and  which  were  not  minimum 
tax  deductions  for  the  taxable  year. 

"'(II)  PRxjisBS  YEARS.— In  the  case  of  loss 
yean  ending  before  January  1.  1983.  the 
amount  (}flthe  net  operating  loss  which  may 
be  carried  ever  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  81.  1983,  for  purposes  of  subpara- 
graph (A),  shall  t>e  equal  to  the  amount 
which  ma]}  be  carried  from  the  loss  year  to 
taxable  year  of  the  taxpayer 
T  December  31, 1983. 
JGHT  Line  Recovery  op  Intangi- 
I.— For  purposes  of  paragraph 
Ion  (d)— 

—The  term  'straight  line 
Intangibles.'  when  used  with  re- 
ble  drilling  and  development 
y  well,  means  (except  in  the  case 
of  an  eleciion  under  paragraph  (3))  raUbie 
amortizatipn  of  such  cost  over  the  120- 
lod  beginning  with  the  month  in 
uction  from  such  well  begins. 
ON.— If  the  taxpayer  elects,  at 
id  in  such  manner  as  the  Secre- 
tary may  by  regulations  prescribe,  with  re- 
spect to  tl^e  intangible  drilling  and  develop- 
ment cost*  for  any  well,  the  term  straight 
recofery    of    intangibles'    means   any 


the    first 
ending  aft 
"(f) 

BLES   DEPI^ 

(6)  of  sut 
"(1)  In 
recovery 
spect  to  I 
costs  for  I 


month  pef 
which  pr 

"(3) 
such  timeli 


method  which  would  be  permitted  for  pur- 


poses of  determining  cost  depletion  with  re- 
spect to  such  well  and  which  is  selected  by 
the  taxpayer  for  purposes  of  subsection 
(aXU)." 

(b)  "'Add  on'"  MiNiMim  Tax.— Section  56  is 
amended  by  Inserting  "'a  corporation"'  in 
place  of  "every  person"  in  section  56(a). 

(c)  Reporting  op  Interest  on  Certain 
Oovernmental  Obligations.— 

(1)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  6049(b)  is 
amended  by: 

(A)  deleting,  at  the  end  of  subparagraph 
(D),  the  word  ""and"', 

(B)  deleting  the  period  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (E),  and  inserting  '":  and",  and 

(C)  adding  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (1), 
new  subparagraph  (F)  to  read  ss  follows: 

'"(F>  Interest  on  obligations  described  In 
section  103(a)  (relating  to  Interest  on  cer- 
tain governmental  obllgatlcms),  which  are 
issued  after  December  31. 1983." 

(3)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  6049(bK3) 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(A)  Interest  on  obligations  described  In 
section  103(a)  relating  to  interest  on  certain 
governmental  obligations,  which  are  issued 
before  January  1. 1983." 

(d)  Special  election.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  which,  for  tax- 
able years  in  which  an  individual  would,  but 
for  this  subsection,  be  subject  to  the  tax  im- 
posed by  section  55(a)  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  such  Individual  may  elect,  with  respect 
to  any  or  all  expenditures  described  In  sec- 
tion 55(dK6)  or  (dK7)  (as  amended  by  this 
Act)  which  are  incurred  during  the  taxable 
year,  to  treat  such  expenditures  as  chargea- 
ble to  a  capita]  account.  Such  election,  if 
made,  must  be  for  the  total  amount  of  the 
expenditure  paid  or  incurred  during  the  tax- 
able year  for  which  the  election  is  made. 
The  effect  of  such  election  shall  be  that,  for 
purposes  of  this  Title,  no  deduction  shall  be 
allowed  for  such  expenditure  for  the  tax- 
able year  in  excess  of  the  amount  which 
would  be  allowable  if  the  amount  treated  as 
chargeable  to  a  capital  account  were  amor- 
tized on  a  straight  line  basis  over  a  period  of 
130  months,  beginning  with  the  month  the 
expenditure  Is  Incurred:  In  addition,  no 
amount  of  such  expenditure  shall  be  treated 
ss  an  Item  of  tax  preference  by  such  Individ- 
ual for  the  taxable  year.  An  election  under 
this  subsection  shall  not  affect  the  individ- 
ual's treatment  of  any  expenditure  in  a  sub- 
sequent taxable  year. 

(d)  EPTEcnvE  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- 

The  amendments  made  by  this  section 
shall  apply  to  taxable  years  ending  after 
December  31. 1983. 

(3)  Application  op  prior  law.— The 
amendments  made  by  this  section  to  section 
56(a)  shall  not  apply  to  items  of  tax  prefer- 
ence arising  in  taxable  years  ending  before 
January  1. 1983.« 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2687.  A  biU  to  change  the  tax 
treatment  of  partial  liquidations  and 
of  certain  distributions  of  appreciated 
property;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

EOUITABLZ  CORPORATION  TAX  BENEPITS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  is 
designed  to  assure  that  corporations, 
in  taking  over  other  corporations,  may 
not  enjoy  extraordinary  tax  benefits 
as  a  result  of  the  takeover.  This 
change  to  current  law  is  necessary 
both  to  further  the  basic  concept  of  an 


equitable  tax  law  that  all  similarly  sit- 
uated taxpayers  be  taxed  on  an  equiv- 
alent basis,  and  to  discourage  the  use 
of  scarce  investment  capital  to  finance 
tax-motivated  mergers. 

This  bill  also  changes  a  provision  of 
current  law  which  allows  a  corpora- 
tion, through  indirect  methods,  to,  in 
effect  sell  assets  and  recognize  no 
gain,  even  if  it  is  not  liquidating.  For 
example,  imder  current  law.  if  <»rpo- 
ration  S  owns  all  the  stock  of  Sub  T 
and  corporation  B  wishes  to  buy  the 
stock  of  T.  if  S  sells  the  stock  to  B  for 
cash,  S  would  recognize  gain.  However, 
if.  instead.  B  contributes  the  cash  to  S 
in  exchange  for  S  stock,  and  S  then  re- 
deems B's  new  interest  In  S  by  distrib- 
uting the  T  stock.  S  recognizes  no 
income.  This  bill  would  require  that  S 
recognize  the  Income  regardless  of 
how  the  transaction  is  structured. 

This  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
House  by  Representative  Fohthey 
Stark,  whose  leadership  on  this 
matter  I  would  like  to  recognize. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
cent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed In  full  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro,  as  follows: 

S.  3687 

Be  it  enacUd  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentativet  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled, 

htle  i-chanoes  in  tax  treat- 
ment OF  PAR-nAL  UQUIDATIONS 
AND  OF  CERTAIN  DISTRIBUTIONS 
OF  APPRECIATED  PROPERTY 

SBC.  101.  PAR"nAt,  UQUIOA"nONS. 

(a)  Section  331  (Which  Provides  Capital 
Gain  or  Loss  "Treatment  por  Shareholders 
IN  Liquidations)  LiMma  to  Complete  Liq- 
uidations.—Subsection  (a)  of  section  331 
(relating  to  gain  or  loss  to  shareholders  In 
corporate  liquidations)  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

'"(a)  Distributions  in  Complete  Liquida- 
tion Treated  as  Exchanges.- Amounts  re- 
ceived by  a  shareholder  in  a  distribution  in 
complete  liquidation  of  a  corporation  shall 
be  treated  as  in  full  payment  In  exchange 
for  the  stock." 

(b)  Section  336  (Which  Provides  Nonrec- 
ooNinoN  op  Gain  and  Loss  on  Distribu- 
tions BY  Liquidating  Corporation)  Limited 
to  Complete  Liquidations.— Subsection  (a) 
of  section  336  (relating  to  distributions  of 
property  In  liquidation)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  ""partial  or  complete  liquidation"' 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""complete  liq- 
uidation." 

(c)  Certain  DisTRiatmoNs  to  Noncorpor- 
ate Shareholders  Which  Qualify  as  Par- 
tial Liquidations  Under  Existing  Law 
Treatb)  as  Redemptions.— Section  302  (re- 
lating to  distributions  in  redemption  of 
stock)  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion (e)  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting 
after  subsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(e)  Redemptions  From  Noncorporate 
Shareholders  Which  Are  ATTRiBtrrASLE  to 
Termination  or  DisTRiBimoN  op  Busi- 
ness.— 

""(1)  In  general.— For  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion, a  redemption  of  stock  held  by  a  share- 
holder who  is  not  a  corporation  shall  be 


treated  as  not  essentially  equivalent  to  a 
dividend  if  the  requirements  of  subpara- 
graphs (A)  and'(B)  of  this  paragraph  are 
met: 

""(A)  The  redemption  is  attributable  to  the 
distributing  corporation's  ceasing  to  con- 
duct, or  consists  of  the  assets  of  a  qualified 
trade  or  business. 

"(B)  Immediately  after  the  redemption 
the  distributing  corporation  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  the  conduct  of  a  qualified  trade  or 
business. 

•"(2)  Qualified  trade  or  business.— For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  'quali- 
fied trade  or  business'  means  any  trade  or 
business  which— 

"(A)  was  actively  conducted  throughout 
the  5-year  period  ending  on  the  date  of  the 
redemption,  and 

"(B)  was  not  acquired  by  the  corporation 
within  such  period  in  a  transaction  in  which 
gain  or  loss  was  recognized  in  whole  or  in 
part. 

""(3)  Redemption  may  be  pro  rata.— 
Whether  or  not  a  redemption  meets  the  re- 
quirements of  subparagraphs  (A)  and  (B)  of 
paragraph  (1)  shall  be  determined  without 
regard  to  whether  or  not  the  redemption  Is 
pro  rata  with  respect  to  all  of  the  share- 
holders of  the  corporation."' 

(d)  Definition  and  Special  Rinx.— Sec- 
tion 346  (defining  partial  liquidation)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

•SEC.  348.  OEPINmON  AND  SPECIAL  RULE. 

'"(a)  Complete  Liquidation.— For  purposes 
of  this  subchapter,  a  distribution  shall  be 
treated  as  in  complete  liquidation  of  a  cor- 
poration if  the  distribution  Is  1  of  a  series  of 
distributions  in  redemption  of  all  of  the 
stock  of  the  corporation  pursuant  to  a  plan. 

••(b)  Transactions  Which  Might  Reach 
Same  Result  as  Partial  Liquidations.- 
The  Secretary  shall  prescribe  such  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  ensure  that  the 
purposes  of  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  sec- 
tion 101  of  the  Corporate  Takeover  Tax  Act 
of  1982  repealing  the  special  lax  treatment 
for  partial  liquidations  may  not  be  circum- 
vented through  the  use  of  sections  355.  351. 
337.  or  any  other  provision  of  law  or  regula- 
tions (including  the  consolidated  return  reg- 
ulations)."' 

(e)  "Technical  and  Conforming   Amend- 


(1)  The  following  provisions  are  each 
amended  by  strilUng  out  "partial  or  com- 
plete liquidation'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  'complete  liquidation". 

(A)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  331  (relating 
to  nonapplication  of  section  301). 

(B)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  334  (relating 
to  basis  of  property  received  in  liquida- 
tions). 

(C)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  336(b)  (relat- 
ing to  distributions  of  LIFO  inventory). 

(D)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  341(a)  (relat- 
ing to  collapsible  corporations). 

(2)(A)  The  heading  and  table  of  sections 
for  subpart  D  of  part  II  of  subchapter  C  of 
chapter  1  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subpart  D— Definition  and  Special  Rule. 

•Sec.  346.  Definition  and  special  rule."' 

(B)  The  table  of  subparts  for  such  part  II 
is  amended  by  amending  the  item  relating 
to  subpart  D  to  read  as  follows: 

"Subpart  D.  Definition  and  Special  Rule.  • 

SEC.  102.  DlSTRIBirriON  OP  APPRECIATED 
PROPERTY  IN  REDEMPTION  OF 
STOCK. 

(a)  In  General.— Paragraph  (2)  of  section 
311(d)  (relating  to  recognition  of  gain  on 
distribution  of  appreciated  property  in  re- 
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demption  of  stock)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  subpAragnphs  (A),  (B).  (C),  and  (G). 

(b)  CoifFOMtnic  AMnntMnm.— Paragraph 
(2)  of  section  311(d)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subparagraphs  (D), 
(E).  and  (F)  as  subparagraphs  (A),  (B),  and 
<C).  respectively. 

(2)  by  adding  "and"  at  the  end  of  subpara- 
graph (B)  (as  so  redesignated),  and 

(3>  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 

sut>paragraph  (C)  (as  so  redesignated)  and 

inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

SEC.  103.  EFFECTIVE  DATE. 
The  amendments  made  by  this  title  shall 

apply  to  distributions  after  August  31.  1982. 

TITLE  n— CERTAIN  STOCK  PUR- 
CHASES TREATED  AS  ASSET  PUR- 
CHASES 

SEC.   301.   CERTAIN   STOCK   PRDCHASES 
TREATED  AS  ASSET  PURCHASES. 

(a)  OnmAL  RuLX.— Subpart  B  of  part  II 
of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  (relating  to  ef- 
fects on  corporation)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sec- 
Uon: 
"SEC.     33*.     CERTAIN     STOCK     PURCHASES 

TREATED     AS     ASSET     ACQUISI- 

TION& 

"(a)  OofOtAL  RtTU.— For  purposes  of  this 
title,  if  a  purchasing  corporation  makes  an 
election  under  this  section  (or  is  treated 
under  subsection  (d)  as  having  made  such 
an  election)  then  in  the  case  of  any  quali- 
fied stock  purchase,  the  target  corpora- 
tion— 

"(1)  shall  be  treated  as  having  sold  all  of 
its  assets  on  the  acquisition  date  in  a  single 
transaction  to  which  section  337  applies, 
and 

"(2)  immediately  after  such  sale,  shall  be 
treated  as  a  new  corporation  which  pur- 
chased all  of  the  assets  referred  to  in  para- 
graph (1). 

"(b)  Prkx  at  Which  Deemed  Sale  Made.- 
For  purposes  of  sut>section  (a),  the  assets  of 
the  target  corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
sold  (and  purchased)  at  an  amount  equal 
to— 

"(1)  the  basis  of  the  purchasing  corpora- 
tion's stock  in  the  target  corporation  on 
whichever  of  the  following  days  such  basis 
is  greater— 

"(A)  the  acquisition  date,  or 

"(B)  the  last  day  of  the  12-month  acquisi- 
tion period, 

"(2)  properly  adjusted  imder  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  liabilities  of 
the  target  corporation  and  other  relevant 
items. 

Such  amount  shall  be  allocated  among  the 
assets  of  the  target  corporation  under  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Purchasing  Corporation:  Target  Cor- 
foration;  QuAuriED  Stock  Purchase.— For 
purposes  of  this  section— 

"(1)  Purchasinc  corporaiiow.— The  term 
'purchasing  corporation'  means  any  corpo- 
ration which  makes  a  qualified  stock  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  another  corporation. 

"(2)  Target  corporation.— The  term 
'target  corporation'  means  any  corporation 
the  stock  of  which  is  acquired  by  another 
corporation  in  a  qualified  stock  purchase. 

"(3)  Qualified  ^t(x;k  purchase.— The 
term  'qualified  stock  purchase'  means  any 
transaction  or  series  of  transactions  in 
which  stock  of  1  corporation  possesssing— 

"(A)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total  com- 
bined voting  power  of  all  classes  of  stock  en- 
titled to  vote,  and 

"(B)  at  least  80  percent  of  the  total 
number  of  shares  of  all  other  classes  of 
stock  (except  nonvoting  stock  which  is  limit- 
ed and  preferred  as  to  dividends). 


is  acquired  by  another  corporation  by  pur- 
chase during  the  12-month  acquisition 
period. 

"(d)  pEEMED  Election  Where  Purchasing 
Corpoi^tion  Acquires  Asset  op  Target 
Corporation.— 

"(1)  In  general.— a  purchasing  corpora- 
tion shall  be  treated  as  having  made  an  elec- 
tion under  this  section  with  respect  to  any 
target  aorporation  if,  at  any  time  during  the 
Incy  period,  it  acquires  any  asset  of 
yet  corix>ration  (or  a  target  affiliate). 
ccEPnoNS.- Paragraph  ( 1 )  shall  not 
ith  respect  to  any  acquisition  by  the 
purchasing  corporation  if— 

"(A)  such  acquisition  is  pursuant  to  a  sale 
by  the  target  corporation  (or  the  target  af- 
filiate) In  the  ordinary  course  of  its  trade  or 
busine^,  or 

"(B)  the  basis  of  the  property  acquired  is 
determined  (in  whole  or  in  part)  by  refer- 
ence to<  the  adjusted  basis  of  such  property 
in  the  hands  of  the  person  from  whom  ac- 
quired.] 

"(3)  mti-avoidance  rule.— Whenever  nec- 
essary io  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sub- 
section and  subsection  (e),  the  Secretary 
may  trtat  stock  acquisitions  which  are  pur- 
suant to  a  plan  and  which  meet  the  80  per- 
cent requirements  of  subparagraphs  (A)  and 
(B)  of  subsection  (cK3)  as  qualified  stock 
purchases. 

"(e)  doNSISTENCY  REQUIRED  POR  AlX  STOCK 

AcQUiuTioNS      From      Same      Appiuated 

OROUpi- 

"(1)  Q«  GENERAL.— If  A  purchasiiig  Corpora- 
tion m^es  qualified  stock  purchases  with 
respect  to  the  target  corporation  and  1  or 
more  target  affiliates  during  any  cpnsisten- 
cy  period,  then  (except  as  otherwise  provid- 
ed in  subsection  (d))— 

"(A)  ^y  election  under  this  section  with 
respect)  to  the  first  such  purchase  shall 
apply  t^  each  other  such  purchase,  and 

"(B)  ho  election  may  be  made  under  this 
section  with  respect  to  the  second  or  subse- 
quent 4uch  purchase  if  such  an  election  was 
not  ma|ie  with  respect  to  the  first  such  pur- 
chase. 

"(2)  Asset  purchase  treated  as  stock  pur- 
chase. 4- 

"(A)  jiH  general.— For  purposes  of  para- 
graph 11),  the  acquisition  by  the  purchasing 
corporation  of  any  asset  of  another  corpora- 
tion sqall  be  treated  as  a  qualified  stock 
purcha^  with  respect  to  which  an  election 
under  this  section  was  made. 

"(B)  Exceptions.— Subparagraph  (A)  shall 
not  aivly  to  any  acquisition  described  in 
(dK2). 

ION.— 

"(I)  !When  made.— Except  as  otherwise 
provid«d  in  regulations,  an  election  under 
this  se  ition  shall  be  made  not  later  than  75 
days  al  ter  the  acquisition  date. 

"(2)  1  Caniier.— An  election  by  the  purchas- 
ing coi  poration  under  this  section  sliall  be 
made  1 1  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  shall 
by  regi  ilations  prescribe. 

"(3)  Election  irrevocable.— An  election 
by  a  p  irchasing  corporation  under  this  sec- 
tion, a  ice  made,  shall  be  Irrevocable. 

"(g)  Definitions  and  Special  Rules.— For 
purpoi  es  of  this  section— 

"(1)  112-MONTH  acquisition  PERIOD.— The 
term  *!  2-month  acquisition  period'  means 
the  12-«nonth  period  beginning  with  the  ear- 
lier of-j- 

"(A)  I  the  date  of  the  first  acquisition  by 
purchase  of  stock  included  in  a  qualified 
stock  purchase,  or 

"(B){if  any  of  such  stock  was  acquired  in 
an  acq  uisition  which  was  a  purchase  within 
the  m'aning  of  subparagraph  (B)  of  para- 
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graph  (3),  the  date  on  which  the  purchasing 
corporation  is  first  considered  under  section 
318(a)  as  owning  stock  owned  by  the  corpo- 
ration from  which  such  acquisition  was 
made.         1 

"(2)  Acquisition  date.— The  term  'acquisi- 
tion date'  means,  with  respect  to  any  corpo- 
ration, the  first  day  on  which  there  is  a 
qualified  stock  purchase  with  respect  to  the 
stock  of  sue  h  corporation. 

"(3)  Purciase.— 

"(A)  In  beneral.— The  term  purchase' 
means  any  \  tcquisition  of  stock,  but  only  if— 

"(i)  the  b  tsU  of  the  stock  in  the  hands  of 
the  purchasing  corporation  is  not  deter- 
mined (I)  in  whole  or  in  part  by  reference  to 
the  adjusted  basis  of  such  stock  in  the 
hands  of  th^  person  from  whom  acquired,  or 
(ID  under  section  1014(a)  (relating  to  prop- 
erty acquirM  from  a  decedent), 

"(ii)  the  ptock  is  not  acquired  in  an  ex- 
change to  «htch  section  351  applies,  and 

"(Hi)  the  stock  is  not  acquired  from  a 
person  the  ownership  of  whose  stock  would, 
under  section  318(a),  be  attributed  to  the 
person  acquiring  such  stock. 

"(B)  DmOD  PURCHASE  OP  STOCK  OP  SUB- 
SIDIARIES.—ff  stock  in  a  corporation  is  ac- 
quired by  purchase  (within  the  meaning  of 
subparagraph  (A)),  and,  as  a  result  of  such 
acquisition,:  the  purchasing  corporation  Is 
treated  (by  reason  of  section  318(a))  as 
owning  sto^k  in  a  3rd  corporation,  the  pur- 
chasing corporation  shall  be  treated  as 
having  puichased  such  stock  in  such  3rd 
corporation.  The  purchasing  corporation 
shall  not  be  treated  as  acquiring  stock  in 
the  3rd  corporation  by  reason  of  the  preced- 
ing sentenoe  before  the  first  day  on  which 
the  purchasing  corporation  is  considered 
imder  sectian  318(a)  as  owning  such  stock. 

"(4)  CONSESTEMCY  PERIOD.— 

"(A)  In  fENERAL.— Except  as  provided  in 
subparagrabh  (B),  the  term  'consistency 
period'  me^ns  the  period  consisting  of— 

"(i)  the  l^ear  period  before  the  beginning 
of  the  12-month  acquisition  period  for  the 
target  corporation, 

"(ii)  such  acquisition  period  (up  to  and  in- 
cluding the  acquisition  date),  and 

"(ill)  the;  1-year  period  beginning  on  the 
day  after  the  acquisition  date. 

"(B)    EX^HSION    WHERE    THERE    IS    PLAN.— 

The  periodl  referred  to  in  subparagraph  (A) 
shall  also  kiclude  any  period  during  which 
there  was  In  effect  a  plan  to  make  a  quali- 
fied stock  purchase  plus  1  or  more  other 
qualified  stock  purchases  (or  asset  acquisi- 
tions described  in  subsection  (d))  with  re- 
spect to  the  target  corporation  or  any  target 
affiliate. 

"(5)  App|liated  group.- The  term  'affili- 
ated groui^  has  the  meaning  given  to  such 
term  by  section  1504(a)  (determined  without 
regard  to  the  exceptions  contained  in  sec- 
tion 1504(b!)). 

"(6)  Target  appiliate.— A  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  a  target  affiliate  of  the 
target  cori  oration  if  each  of  such  corpora- 
tions was.  It  any  time  during  the  18-month 
period  ending  on  its  acquisition  date,  a 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  which  had 
the  same  common  parent. 

"(7)  Acquisitions  by  purchasing  corpora- 
tion INCLUPE  acquisitions  BY  CORPORATIONS 
APPILIATED  with  purchasinc  CORPORATION.— 

Except  as  otherwise  provided  in  regulations, 
an  acquisition  of  stock  or  assets  by  any 
member  of  an  affiliated  group  which  in- 
cludes a  purchasing  corporation  shall  be 
treated  as  made  by  the  purchasing  corpora- 
tion. 

"(h)  RBitnATiOHs.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  s  uch  regulations  as  may  be  neces- 
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sary  to  ensure  that  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion to  require  consistency  of  treatment  of 
sto^  and  asset  purchases  with  respect  to  a 
target  corporation  and  Its  target  affiliates 
(whether  by  treating  all  of  them  as  stock 
purcbaaes  or  as  asset  purchases)  may  not  be 
circumvented  through  the  use  of  any  provi- 
sion of  law  or  regulations  (including  the 
consolidated  return  regulations)." 

(b)  Repeal  op  Section  334(bX2).— Subsec- 
tion (b)  of  section  334  (relating  to  limitation 
of  subsidiary)  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(b)  Liquidation  op  Subsidiary.— 
"(1)  Distribution  in  complete  uquida- 
TioN.— If  property  Is  received  by  a  corpora- 
tion in  a  distribution  In  a  complete  liquida- 
tion to  which  section  332(a)  applies,  the 
basis  of  the  property  in  the  hands  of  the 
distributee  shall  be  the  same  as  it  would  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  transferor. 

"(2)  TRANSPERB  TO  WHICH  SXCTIOH   33XC) 

APPUEs.— If  property  is  received  by  a  corpo- 
ration in  a  transfer  to  which  section  332(c) 
applies,  the  basis  of  the  property  in  the 
hands  of  the  transferee  shall  be  the  same  as 
It  would  be  in  the  hands  of  the  transferor. 
"(3)  Distributee  depineu. — For  purposes 
of  this  subsection,  the  term  distributee' 
means  only  the  corporation  which  meets 
the  80-percent  stock  ownership  require- 
ments specified  in  section  332(b)." 

(c)  Technical  AMENimxifTS.- 

(1)  Subparagraph  (E)  of  section  188(eK4) 
(relating  to  liquidation  of  subsidiary,  etc.)  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "A  simUar  rule 
shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a  deemed  liquida- 
tion under  section  338." 

(2)  Clause  (i)  of  section  168(fK10XB)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "section  334(bK2)" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "section 
334(bK2)or338". 

(3)  Paragraph  (4)  of  section  318(b)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(4)  section  338(cM3KB)  (relating  to  pur- 
chase of  stock  from  subsidiaries,  etc.);". 

(4)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  33e(b)  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "334(bMl)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"334(b)". 

(5)  Paragraph  (2)  of  section  337(c)  (relat- 
ing to  liquidations  to  which  section  332  ap- 
plies) is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  Liquidations  to  which  section  sis 
APPLIES.— In  the  case  of  any  sale  or  ex- 
change following  the  adoption  of  a  plan  of 
complete  liquidation,  if  section  332  applies 
with  respect  to  such  liquidation,  this  section 
shall  not  apply." 

(6)  Paragraph  (1)  of  section  381(a)  is 
amended  by  strlldng  out  ".  except  In  a  case 
in  which  the  basis  of  the  assets  distributed 
is  determined  under  section  334(b)(2)". 

(7)  Subparagraph  (B)  of  section  617(hK2) 
is  amended  by  inserting  "338."  after 
"334(b).". 

(8)  The  table  of  sections  for  subpart  B  of 
part  II  of  subchapter  C  of  chapter  1  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following: 

"Sec.  338.  Certain  stock  purchases  treated 
as  asset  acquisitions." 

(d)  Eppbctive  Date.- The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  any 
target  corporation  (within  the  meaning  of 
section  338  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  as  added  by  this  section)  with  respect 
to  which  the  acquisition  date  (within  the 
meaning  of  such  section)  occurs  after 
August  31. 1982.* 
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By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  2688.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  a  corpo- 
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ration  issuing  stock  in  satisfaction  of  a 
debt  in  certain  circumstances  as 
having  income  from  the  discharge  of 
indebtedness:  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance. 

bamxruptct  tax  COmmiNATION 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  which  is 
designed  to  prevent  tax  avoidance  by 
better  coordinating  the  treatment  of 
discharged  debt  at  the  corporate  level 
with  treatment  at  the  creditor  level. 

Under  present  law.  as  amended  by 
the  Bankruptcy  Tax  Act  of  1980. 
Public  Law  96-589.  a  solvent  corpora- 
tion which  issues  its  stock  in  satisfac- 
tion of  a  debt  suffers  no  tax  conse- 
quences, even  if  the  value  of  the  stock 
is  significantly  less  than  the  amount 
of  debt  it  satisfies,  and  even  though 
there  may  t>e  tax  consequences  to  the 
creditor  on  the  transaction. 

Por  example,  assume  that  a  corpora- 
tion issues  stock  worth  $600  in  satis- 
faction of  an  outstanding  security, 
such  as  a  t>ond  with  a  principal 
amount  of  $1,000  which  was  issued  for 
$1,000  cash.  The  corporation  would 
recognize  no  income  and  have  no 
other  tax  consequences.  Similarly,  the 
creditor,  pursuant  to  section  354. 
would  generally  recognize  no  loss  on 
the  exchange,  nor  would  the  creditor 
generally  have  taken  any  deduction 
for  a  partially  worthless  debt.  Thus, 
here,  both  sides  of  the  transaction  are 
treated  equivalently. 

However,  assume  that  a  corporate 
debtor  had  issued  a  security  with  a 
principal  amount  of  $1,000  in  ex- 
change for  $1,000  cash.  Assume  fur- 
ther that  the  original  creditor  subse- 
quently sells  the  security  to  an  unre- 
lated third  party  for  $600.  recognizing 
a  $400  loss,  and  the  corporation  then 
issues  $600  worth  of  its  stock  to  the 
third  party  in  satisfaction  of  the  secu- 
rity. Here,  •'!  in  the  above  example, 
ctirrent  law  requires  neither  party  to 
the  exchange  to  recognize  gain  or  loss 
on  the  transaction.  This  is  so,  even 
though  the  original  creditor  has  recog- 
nized a  $400  loss,  and  may  even  have 
used  the  third  party  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recognizing  the  loss. 

Now  assume  that  a  corporation  bor- 
rows $1,000  on  a  short-term  note,  and 
subsequently  issues  $600  worth  of  its 
stock  in  satisfaction  of  the  note. 
Under  current  law,  the  creditor  recog- 
nizes a  $400  loss,  but  the  corporation 
neither  recognizes  income  nor  must 
reduce  tax  attributes.  Current  law 
does  require  that  any  gain  on  subse- 
quent sale  of  the  stock  must  be  recap- 
tured as  ordinary  income  to  the  extent 
of  prior  deductions  taken  against  the 
creditor's  ordinary  income.  However,  if 
the  stock  is  never  sold,  or  is  not  sold  at 
a  gain,  the  transaction  is  never  bal- 
anced. 

In  each  situation,  the  substance  of 
the  transaction  is  the  same  as  if  the 
debtor  corporation  had  issued  its  stock 
for  cash,  then  used  the  proceeds  to 
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retire  the  debt.  Looking  at  each  trans- 
action independently,  the  issuance  of 
the  stock  for  cash  should  not  result  in 
tax  consequences  to  either  party.  How- 
ever, to  the  extent  the  principal 
amount  of  the  debt  exceeds  the  pro- 
ceeds used  to  retire  the  debt,  there 
should  be  income  recognition  by  the 
corporation  and  loss  recognition  by 
the  creditor. 

Thus,  the  bill,  in  effect,  treats  the 
satisfaction  of  debt  with  stock  as  if  the 
corporation  had.  in  fact,  issued  the 
stock  for  cash  and  used  the  proceeds 
to  retire  the  debt.  Under  the  bill,  in  all 
three  examples,  the  creditor  would 
recognize  a  $400  loss,  and  the  corpora- 
tion would  recognize  $400  of  income 
from  discharge  of  Indebtedness.  The 
provisions  of  the  bill  would  be  effec- 
tive for  stock  issued  after  date  of  en- 
actment. 

This  bill  will  not  discourage  dis- 
tressed corporations  from  attempting 
to  reorganize  rather  than  liquidate, 
since  it  will  not  affect  insolvent  corpo- 
rations or  those  which  are  in  bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr.  President,  as  a  result  of  skyrock- 
eting interest  rates,  many  corporations 
have,  in  recent  months,  experienced  a 
dramatic  drop  in  the  value  of  their 
outstanding  debt.  Naturally,  to  many 
the  prospect  of  satisfying  that  debt  at 
its  discounted  value,  using  stock  of  the 
corporation,  is  very  attractive.  But 
under  current  law.  creditors  are  reluc- 
tant to  go  along  with  such  a  plan  be- 
cause it  does  not  allow  them  to  recog- 
nize the  loss  they  have  raallzed.  So, 
corporations  with  good  tax  advice 
have  made  arrangements  with  third 
parties,  such  as  brokerage  firms,  to 
have  the  third  party  acquire  all  the 
outstanding  debt  for  cash  (which  re- 
sults in  loss  recognition  to  the  credi- 
tor), followed  by  an  exchange  of  stock 
for  the  debt  the  third  party  has  so  ac- 
quired. Current  law  requires  no 
Income  recognition  b^  the  corporation. 

I  believe  this  bill  is  necessary  to  the 
prevention  of  tax  avoidance.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  text  of 
the  biU  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2688 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congreu  a**embled.  That  (a) 
subsection  (e)  of  section  108  ot  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  (relating  to  income 
from  discharge  of  indebtedness)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph: 

"(10)  Indebtedness  satisfied  by  corpora- 
tion's STOCK.— Notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  title,  for  purposes  of  deter- 
mining Income  of  the  debtor  from  discharge 
of  indebtedness,  if  a  debtor  corporation 
transfers  its  stock  to  a  creditor  in  satisfac- 
tion of  its  indebtedness,  such  corporation 
shall  be  treated  as  have  satisfied  the  indebt- 
edness with  an  amount  of  money  equal  to 
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the  fair  market  value  of  the  stock.  Except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  paragraph  (8),  the 
preceding  sentence  shall  not  apply  to  a 
debtor  in  a  title  11  case  or  when  the  debtor 
is  insolvent. 

(b)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  section  3S4(aH2) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(2)  LlMriATIOKS.— 

"(A)  Excxss  PRiNciPAi,  AMOUNT.— Para- 
graph (1)  shall  not  apply— 

"(i)  if  the  principal  amount  of  any  such 
securities  received  exceeds  the  principal 
amount  of  any  such  securities  surrendered, 

"(11)  if  any  such  securities  are  received  and 
no  such  securities  are  surrendered,  or 

"(iil)  to  the  extent  the  principal  amount 
of  any  such  securities  surrendered  exceeds 
the  fair  market  value  of  any  such  stock  rec- 
ceived." 

(c)  EmcnvK  Date.— The  amendments 
made  by  subsection  (a)  shall  apply  to  stock 
issued  after  date  of  enactment.* 


By  Mr.  DANPORTH: 
S.  2689.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  treat  the  ac- 
quisition by  certain  corporations  of 
their  own  stoclc  or  that  of  an  affiliate 
as  a  distribution  of  property  to  the 
corporation's  remaining  shareholders; 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

COKPOaATION  STOCK  PURCHASES 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  I  am  introducing  today  deals 
with  the  treatment  of  certain  corpora- 
tions and  their  shareholders  when  the 
corporation  purchases  its  own  stoclt.  I 
am  introducing  this  bill  because  of  my 
concern  with  what  seems  to  be  an  in- 
creasingly common  use  of  corporate 
capital. 

A  year  ago.  many  in  Congress  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  bidding  war  trying  to 
outdo  each  other  in  providing  incen- 
tives to  corporations  to  invest  in  new 
plant  and  equipment,  with  the  hope 
that  we  were  going  to  see  a  wave  of 
reindustrialization  and  increased  pro- 
ductivity. Instead,  investment  in  new 
plant  and  equipment  and  R.  ic  D.  has 
actually  decreased  in  the  last  year. 

Where  are  corporations  putting 
their  funds?  Many  of  them  are  using 
their  capital  to  reacquire  their  own 
outstanding  stoclt— Treasury  stoclc. 
The  reason  we  are  seeing  so  much  of 
this,  of  course,  is  that  in  this  economy, 
the  stoclc  of  many  corporations  is  un- 
dervalued compared  to  the  value  of 
the  underlying  assets.  By  acquiring 
their  stock  on  the  open  market,  the 
corporations  explain  to  their  share- 
holders, the  value  of  their  remaining 
shares  will  be  enhanced. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  attitude, 
though  perhaps  partly  a  reaction  to 
the  recession,  has  also  contributed  to 
the  severity  and  persistence  of  the  re- 
cession. 

Mr.  President,  last  year  we  used  a 
carrot  in  an  attempt  to  encourage  new 
business  investment,  and  it  has  been 
generally  ignored.  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  now  to  add  a  stick  to  the 
package.  My  bill,  while  not  prohibiting 
the  use  of  corporate  capital  to  pur- 
chase Treasury  stock,  is  intended  to 


discc  urage  doing  so  by  treating  the 
pure  lases  as  distributions  of  property 
to  til  e  remaining  shareholders. 

Un  Jer  this  bill,  purchases  of  stock  of 
a  pu  aiicly  traded  corporation  will  be 
treat  ed  as  a  distribution  of  property  to 
thos!  who  are  shareholders  as  of  the 
first  I  day  of  the  calendar  quarter  fol- 
lowing the  quarter  in  which  the  pur- 
chase is  made.  The  shareholders  are 
treated  as  having  received,  then  rein- 
vested, the  property  by  allowing  them 
to  increase  the  basts  in  their  stock  by 
the  amount  of  the  deemed  distribu- 
tion. 

Trie  bill  would  generally  be  effective 
for  Purchases  taking  place  after  the 
date!  the  bill  is  enacted.  It  would  not 
apply  to  purchases  made  pursuant  to  a 
tender  offer  which  is  outstanding  on 
that[date;  however,  the  bill  will  apply 
to  purchases  made  pursuant  to  such  a 
tencer  offer  if,  but  for  an  extension 
granted  after  that  date,  it  would  not 
havfl  been  outstanding  on  the  date  of 
the  purchase. 

Ml.  President,  this  bill  is  designed  to 
discourage  corporate  use  of  funds 
whi^  I  consider  irresponsible.  It  is  my 
hop4  that  a  majority  of  my  colleagues 
will  iigree  and  pass  this  bill  into  law. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
textjof  the  bill  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record. 

Tnere  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  S.  2689 

Be  Itt  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Reptksentatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Section  1.  Section  317  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  thb  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion:] 

"(<^    Certain    Redemptions   Treated    as 

DlSTttlBUTIONS.— 

"(U>  General  rule.— For  purposes  of  this 
all  purchases  of  stock  of  a  publicly 
corporation  by  that  publicly  traded 
iration  or  Its  affiliate  during  a  calendar 
!r  shall  be  treated  as  a  distribution  of 
property  to  the  shareholders  of  the  publicly 
traded  corporation  on  the  first  day  of  the 
subsequent  calendar  quarter  In  an  amount 
equal  to  the  total  consideration  paid  for  the 
purchase  of  such  stock. 

"it)  Depinitions.- For  purposes  of  this 
suba  >ction: 

"ii  k)  Publicly  traded  corporation.— The 
ten^  publicly  traded  corporation'  means 
any  t:ori>oration  whose  stock  is  traded  on  a 
stock  exchange  or  in  an  over-the-counter 
market  at  any  time  during  a  calendar  quar- 
ter. 

"C  I)  Appiuate.- The  term  'affiliate'  shall 
mea  i  any  corporation  which  is  a  member  of 
a  cc  ntrolled  group  of  corporations  (within 
the  meaning  of  sec.  1563)  which  includes 
the  >ubllcly  traded  corporation. 

"(C)  Purchase.— The  term  'purchase'  shall 
havt  the  same  meaning  as  under  section 
334(aM3>." 

sap.  2.  Section  1016(a)  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  para- 
grai  h: 

"(  t5)  for  amounU  treated  as  distributions 
of  p  -operty  pursuant  to  section  3l7(c>. " 
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Sec.  3.  ^tective  Date.— 

(a)  In  General.— The  amendments  made 
by  this  bil  shall  apply  to  purchases  taking 
place  after  date  of  enactment. 

(b)  Transitional  Rule.— The  amend- 
ments made  by  this  bill  shall  not  apply  to 
any  purchase  pursuant  to  a  tender  offer 
which  Is  Autstanding  on  date  of  enactment, 
not  incluqing  any  extensions  of  such  tender 
offer  made  after  such  date.* 


ByJMr.  DANPORTH  (for  himself 
id  Mr.  Symms): 
S.  2696.  A  bill  relating  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  long-term  contracts  with 
respect  jto  taxable  years  begirming 
after  Deicember  31,  1982;  to  the  Com- 
mittee oh  Pinance. 

lONC-TEUf  (X>NTRACT  TAXES 

•  Mr.  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  introducing  a  bill  today  intended 
to  help  eliminate  the  possibility  for 
abuse  in  the  use  of  the  completed  con- 
tract method  of  accounting.  This  bill 
is  similar  to  S.  2622.  which  I  intro- 
duced 01^  June  10. 

However,  this  bill,  and  the  descrip- 
tion attached,  makes  clear  that  the 
purpose  of  this  proposal  is  to  elimi- 
nate the  potential  abuses  in  this 
method.]  The  Treasury  Department  is 
expected  to  prescribe  regulations  de- 
signed tjo  accomplish  this  purpose  in 
three  general  areas:  severance  and  ag- 
gregatioh  of  several  agreements;  con- 
tact completion;  and  earnings  and 
profits  (letermination. 

I  ask  I  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  and  the  technical  de- 
scriptioi^  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record.' 

There'  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,!  as  follows: 

S.  2690 

Be  it  exacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Represenkatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  \in  Congress  assemliled.  That  (a) 
section  4B1  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  Is  attended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  liOJlC-TERM  CONTRACTS.— 

"(1)  In  IcENERAL.— Income  from  a  long-term 
contract  may  be  included  in  gross  Income  In 
accordance  with  the  percentage  of  comple- 
tion method,  the  completed  contract 
method,  pr  any  other  methcxl  which  clearly 
reflects  ipcome.  For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, th^  term  'long-term  contract'  means 
any  builfllng.  installation,  construction,  or 
manufacturing  contract  which  is  not  com- 
pleted within  the  taxable  year  in  which  it  Is 
entered  Into  and  which,  in  the  case  of  a 
manufacturing  contract,  involves  the  manu- 
facture of  (A)  unique  items  of  a  type  which 
is  not  ncrmally  carried  in  finished  goods  in- 
ventory Of  the  taxpayer,  or  (B)  items  which 
normally  require  more  than  12  calendar 
months  o  complete  (regardless  of  the  dura- 
tion of  tl  le  actual  contract). 

"(2)  Completed  contract  method.— The 
followini  I  rules  shall  apply  in  the  case  of  a 
taxpayei  utilizing  the  completed  contract 
method  ]of  accounting  for  lone  term  con- 
tracts: 

"(A)  SfeVERANCE  AND  ACCRECATION  OP  AGREE- 
MENT.—>  .  single  agreement  shall  be— 

"(i)  seirered  for  treatment  as  more  than 
one  cont  ract,  or 


"(U)  aggregated  with  other  agreemenU  for 
treatment  of  the  aggregation  as  one  con- 
tract, to  the  extent  necessary  to  clearly  re- 
flect income.  The  determination  of  whether 
severance  or  aggregation  is  necessary  shall 
be  made  on  the  basis  of  all  the  facU  and  cir- 
cumstances of  each  case. 

"(B)  Contra<;t  completion.— A  contract 
shall  be  considered  completed  when  all  the 
Items  being  built,  installed,  constructed  or 
manufactured  pursuant  to  such  contract 
have  been  finally  completed  and  finally  ac- 
cepted. Failure  to  complete  contract  re- 
quirements with  respect  to  spare  parts 
(other  than  spare  parts  which  constitute  a 
material  portion  of  the  contract),  or  to  com- 
plete contract  requirements  other  than 
building,  installation,  construction,  or  man- 
ufacturing requirements,  will  not  be  treated 
as  preventing  such  final  completion  and 
final  acceptance. 

"(C)  Contract  costs.— (1)  Direct  material 
costs,  direct  labor  costs,  and  indirect  costs 
(except  as  otherwise  provided  in  (ii))  shall 
be  treated  as  costs  of  the  contract  to  the 
extent  that  such  costs  are  incident  to  and 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  the  con- 
tract. 

"(ii)  No  indirect  costs  listed  in  Treasury 
Regulation  section  1.451-3(dK5Mili)  (as  in 
effect  on  January  1,  1982)  shall  be  treated 
as  allocable  to  a  long  term  contract." 

(b)  Earnings  and  Propits.— Section  312  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(m)  Eppbct  op  Use  op  the  Completed 
Contract  Method.— The  Secretary  shall 
prescribe  regulations  under  which  the  earn- 
ings and  profits  of  a  corporation  which  uses 
the  completed  contract  methcxi  of  account- 
ing for  long  term  contracts  under  section 
451(f)  shall  be  determined. 

(c)  Eppective  Date.— 

(1)  In  general.- Except  as  provided  in 
paragraph  (2)  below,  the  amendments  made 
by  this  Act  shall  apply  to  taxable  years  be- 
ginning after  December  31.  1982.  and  any 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  this  Act  shall  also  be  effective  for 
taxable  years  beginning  after  December  31, 
1982. 

(2)  Transitional  rule.- With  respect  to 
long  term  contracts  entered  into  on  or 
before  (date  provisions  are  reported  by  the 
Finance  Conunittee),  a  taxpayer  required  to 
change  Its  method  of  accounting  for  any 
item  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act, 
shall  be  permitted  to  treat  such  change  as  a 
change  In  method  of  accounting  for  pur- 
poses of  section  481. 

Description 

current  law 
Under  present  law.  taxpayers  may,  pursu- 
ant to  regulation,  elect  to  use  either  the 
completed  contract  method  of  accounting  or 
the  percentage  of  completion  method  of  ac- 
counting for  long  term  contracts,  that  is. 
contracts  that  extend  beyond  a  single  tax 
year.  Conunon  examples  of  such  contracts 
are  those  for  the  construction  of  buildings, 
highways,  or  dams,  or  the  manufacture  of 
aircraft,  ships,  or  heavy  industrial  machin- 
ery. 

Under  the  percentage  of  completion 
method,  that  portion  of  estimated  income 
realized  from  a  long  term  contract  that  cor- 
responds to  the  percentage  of  the  entire 
contract  completed  during  the  taxable  year 
is  included  in  gross  Income  for  that  year. 
Expenses  are  deducted  as  incurred.  Under 
the  completed  contract  method,  income  de- 
rived from  long  term  contracts  is  not  report- 


ed on  an  estimated  basis,  but  is  recognized 
for  tax  puri>oses  only  in  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  contract  Is  completed,  even 
though  payments  are  received  throughout 
the  course  of  the  contract.  The  contractor's 
deductions  for  all  costs  properly  allocable  to 
a  long  term  contract  (contract  costs)  are 
also  deferred  until  the  taxable  year  in 
which  the  contract  is  completed.  Costs  not 
properly  allocable  to  a  long  term  contract 
(period  cosU),  are  deducted  in  the  year  in- 
curred. 

Also  under  current  law,  contractors  are 
permitted  to  use  the  cash  or  accrual  method 
of  accounting  for  their  long  term  contracts. 
This  bill  is  not  intended  to  change  the  avail- 
ability of  these  methods  where,  under  the 
circumstances,  they  clearly  reflect  the 
Income  of  the  contractor. 

REASONS  POR  CHANCE 

The  completed  contract  method  is  an  ap- 
propriate method  of  accounting  in  the 
proper  circumstances.  However,  legislation 
is  necessary  to  deal  with  problems  that  have 
arisen  In  the  use  of  the  method  by  some 
taxpayers.  Specifically,  deferral  of  comple- 
tion of  a  contract  for  tax  purposes  (and  thus 
deferral  In  reporting  the  Income)  has  oc- 
curred in  some  cases,  as  follows:  (1)  inciden- 
tal obligations  requiring  a  substantial  period 
of  time  to  complete  have  been  included  in  a 
long-term  contract:  (2)  certain  reorder  or 
change  order  agreements  have  been  treated 
as  part  of  an  original  contract:  (3)  one  con- 
tract has  been  used  to  encompass  several 
projects  with  little  or  no  business  relation- 
ship; or  (4)  other  such  techniques  have  been 
used  to  defer  the  payment  of  taxes. 

DESCRIPTION  OP  THE  PROVISION 

A  new  subsection  (f)  is  added  to  Section 
451  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to 
confirm  legislatively  the  general  validity  of 
the  percentage  of  completion  method  of  ac- 
counting and  the  completed  contract 
method  of  accounting  for  long  term  con- 
tracts. The  validity  of  these  methods  has 
previously  been  specifically  recognized 
solely  in  Treasury  regulations.  In  addition. 
In  the  instance  of  the  completed  contract 
method,  this  new  subsection  will  specify 
standards  which  will  permit  the  Secretary 
to  prescribe  regulations  to  deal  with  the 
problems  which  have  arisen  in  the  use  of 
the  method. 

Paragraph  (1)  of  the  new  subsection  pro- 
vides that  Income  from  a  long  term  contract 
may,  as  under  current  law,  be  included  in 
gross  income  in  accordance  with  the  per- 
centage of  completion  meth(xl,  the  complet- 
ed contract  method,  or  any  other  method 
which  clearly  reflects  income,  and  defines 
the  term  "long  term  contract"  in  accordance 
with  the  provisions  of  the  current  regula- 
tions. In  general,  the  term  is  intended  to 
apply  to  building.  Installation,  construction 
or  manufacturing  contracts  which  are  not 
completed  within  the  taxable  year  in  which 
they  are  entered  Uito  and  which  do  not  in- 
volve manufacture  of  Inventory  items.  This 
paragraph  is  not  intended  to  change  present 
law  determination  of  when  a  contract  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  long  term  contract  for 
income  tax  purposes.  Thus,  for  example,  a 
contract  to  manufacture  15.000  folding 
chairs  which  take  three  days  each  to  manu- 
facture would  not  be  a  long  term  contract 
even  though  it  takes  more  than  twelve  cal- 
endar months  to  complete  the  contract.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  contract  to  produce,  over 
a  period  of  five  years,  one  hundred  high  al- 
titude airplanes  specifically  designed  for  the 
needs  of  the  customer  and  not  normally  car- 
ried in  the  taxpayer's  inventory,  would  qual- 
ify for  the  completed  contract  method. 


Paragraph  (2)  seu  forth  general  rules 
which  apply  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  utiliz- 
ing the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 
counting. It  is  contemplated  that  the  Secre- 
tary will  prescribe  regulations  to  Implement 
those  standards. 

Subparagraph  (A)  of  Paragraph  (2)  deals 
with  the  question  of  when  one  agreement 
may  be  severed  into  separate  contracu.  or 
several  agreements  may  be  aggregated  into 
one  contract,  for  purposes  of  determining 
when  a  contract  is  completed  for  tax  pur- 
poses. Under  the  bill,  severance  of  a  single 
agreement  will  result  if,  taking  into  account 
all  the  facts  and  circumstances  of  each  case, 
severance  is  necessary  to  clearly  reflect 
income.  Several  agreemenU  would  be  aggre- 
gated under  the  same  circumstances. 

It  U  intended  that  the  Secretary  wiU  pre- 
scribe regulations  under  this  subparagraph 
which  will  prevent  the  abuses  which  may 
arise  in  the  implementation  of  current  regu- 
lations (Reg.  sec.  1.4Sl-3(e».  These  poten- 
tial abuses  are  described  by  Treasury  in  lu 
General  and  Technical  Explanations  of  Tax 
Revisions  and  Improved  CollecUon  and  En- 
forcement Proposals,  released  February  26. 
1982.  Specifically.  In  item  3  of  the  Technical 
Explanation  of  the  completed  contract  pro- 
posals. Treasury  states  that  the  current  reg- 
ulation, "is  Intended  to  apply  when,  for  in- 
stance, a  taxpayer  prices  two  or  more  agree- 
ments using  average  coats  and  the  cosU  of 
initial  production  are  higher  than  the  costs 
of  later  production.  However,  some  taxpay- 
ers have  interpreted  this  regulation  to  apply 
to  two  or  more  Independently  priced  con- 
tracu provided  that  the  taxpayer  anUcipat- 
ed  future  contracU  at  the  time  the  first  con- 
tract was  entered  into." 

Generally,  one  agreement  will  not  be 
treated  as  several  contracu  unless  such 
agreement  (1)  contemplates  separate  deliv- 
ery or  separate  acceptance  of  portions  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract,  or  (3) 
unless  there  is  no  business  purpose  for  en- 
tering into  one  agreement  rather  than  sev- 
eral agreemenU.  (However,  separate  deliv- 
ery or  separate  acceptance  of  portions  of 
the  subject  matter  of  the  contract  does  not 
necessarily  require  severing  of  a  contract.) 

Generally,  several  agreemenU  will  not  be 
aggregated  unless  the  several  agreemenU 
would  be  treated  as  one  contract  under  cus- 
tomary conunerclal  practice  in  a  taxpayer's 
trade  or  business  or  unless  there  Is  no  busi- 
ness purpose  for  enteriiU  into  several  agree- 
menU rather  than  one  agreement. 

In  addition,  in  determining  whether  an 
agreement  should  be  severed  or  aggregated. 
it  is  expected  that  the  following  factors, 
among  others,  will  be  taken  into  account: 

(1)  whether  separate  unlU  under  the  con- 
tract are  priced  independently,  that  is. 
whether  the  taxpayer  would  have  entered 
into  a  separate  agreement  containing  the 
terms  agreed  upon  but  for  the  taxpayer's 
entering  into  the  other  agreement,  and 

(2)  whether  a  single  agreement  has  been 
amended  by  supplemental  agreement  or  ex- 
tended by  the  exercise  of  an  option  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  unlU  to  be  supplied. 
(In  which  case,  such  modifications  may  be 
treated  as  a  separate  contract  or  several  sep- 
arate contracu.)  If.  under  all  the  facU  and 
circumstances,  the  subject  matter  of  the 
original  agreement  and  the  subject  matter 
of  the  modification  are  priced  independent- 
ly, as  described  above,  such  modification 
will  ordinarily  be  treated  as  a  separate  con- 
tract. 

Example:  Y.  a  calendar  year  shipbuilder 
using  the  completed  contract  method  of  ac- 
counting, enters  into  two  contracu  at  about 
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the  smme  time  during  1983  with  M.  These 
contracts  are  the  product  of  a  sincle  negoti- 
ation. Under  each  Contract,  the  taxpayer  is 
to  construct  for  IC  a  submarine  of  the  same 
Class.  Although  the  specifications  for  each 
submarine  are  similar,  It  is  anticipated  that, 
since  the  taxpayer  has  never  constructed 
this  class  of  submarine  before,  the  costs  in- 
curred In  constructing  the  flrxt  submarine 
(to  be  delivered  in  1984)  will  be  substantial- 
ly greater  than  the  costs  incurred  in  con- 
structing the  second  (to  be  delivered  in 
1985).  If  the  contracts  are  treated  as  sepa- 
rate contracts,  it  is  estimated  that  the  first 
contract  would  result  In  little  or  no  gain, 
while  the  second  contract  would  result  in 
substantial  profits.  It  U  unlikely  that  Y 
would  have  entered  Into  the  first  contract 
without  also  entering  Into  the  second  con- 
tract. In  these  circumstances,  the  two  con- 
tracts must  be  treated  as  one  contract  for 
purposes  of  the  completed  contract  method. 

Subparagraph  (B)  or  Paragraph  (2)  con- 
flrms  the  rule  of  the  present  regulations 
that  a  long  term  contract  shall  be  consid- 
ered completed  when  final  completion  and 
acceptance  have  occurred  with  respect  to 
the  building,  installation,  construction,  or 
manufacturing  requirements  of  the  con- 
tract. In  order  to  prevent  a  taxpayer  from 
holding  contracts  open  by  reason  of  provi- 
sions which  are  secondary  to  such  require- 
ments but  which  require  substantial  periods 
of  time  to  complete,  it  is  contemplated  that 
the  Secretary  by  regulation  will  prescribe 
standards  for  determining  when  a  contract 
is  deemed  to  be  completed  for  purposes  of 
the  completed  contract  method.  Thus,  it  is 
anticipated  that  the  regulations  issued  pur- 
suant to  this  subparagraph  will  reflect 
present  law.  except  that  (Da  contract  will 
be  considered  completed  without  regard  to 
possible  bonuses  for  the  taxpayer  depending 
on  the  performance  of  the  contract  subject 
matter  after  initial  acceptance  by  the  pur- 
chaser, and  (3)  a  contract  will  be  considered 
complete  without  regard  to  obligations  such 
as  to  provide  spare  parts  or  to  supervise  in- 
stallation or  assembly  of  the  subject  matter 
of  the  contract,  when  such  obligations  are 
merely  incidental.  i.e..  the  obligation  does 
not  represent  so  much  of  the  contract  price 
that  It  would  make  it  Impossible  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  profit  or  loss  will  ultimately 
be  realised  on  the  oontrjkct. 

In  no  circumstance  could  a  taxpayer  delay 
the  completion  of  a  contract  for  the  princi- 
pal purpose  of  deferring  federal  Income  tax. 

Subparagraph  (C)  of  Paragraph  (2)  codi- 
fies the  rule  of  the  current  Treasury  regula- 
tions (Treasury  Regulation  Sec.  1.4Sl-3(d) 
(5K111))  with  respect  to  determining  what 
costs  are  properly  allocable  to  a  long  term 
contract  in  the  case  of  a  taxpayer  utilising 
the  completed  contract  method.  This  provi- 
sion recognises  the  detailed  review  of  the 
question  of  cost  allocation  undertaken  by 
the  Treasury  during  the  years  1970-1976  in 
connection  with  the  promulgation  of  regula- 
tions relating  to  the  completed  contract 
method  of  aoeounting  and  adopts  the  result 
of  that  review  as  the  proper  test  of  cost  alio* 
cation.  This  is  effected  by  "freesing"  the 
categories  of  non-allocable  indirect  cost,  as 
determined  by  the  Treasury  and  reflected  in 
the  regulations,  as  of  January  1. 1982. 

In  addition  to  these  changes,  the  bill  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  to  prescribe  regula- 
tions for  detennlning  the  effect  on  earnings 
and  profits  of  the  use  of  the  completed  con- 
tract method.  Over  the  last  few  years,  a  few 
companies  using  the  completed  contract 
method  have  beeii  able  to  pay  tax-free  divi- 
dends to  their  shareholders  because,  under 


curreat  law.  the  earnings  and  profits  of  a 
corpoiation  are  not  affected  by  contracts 
whlctJare  not  yet  completed.  It  is  expected 
that  9ie  regulations  will  solve  this  problem. 
arrurnvB  oats 
Thej  provisions  of  thta  biU  will  be  effective 
for  takable  years  beginning  after  December 
31. 1912.  and  it  is  anticipated  that  any  regu- 
lations prescribed  by  the  Secretary  will  also 
be  effective  for  years  beginning  after  De- 
cember 31.  1982.  However,  taxpayers  re- 
quired to  change  their  method  of  account- 
ing f<|r  any  item  pursuant  to  regulations 
prescribed  under  the  authority  of  this  bill 
will  b !  permitted  to  treat  such  change  u  a 
chant  t  In  method  of  accounting  for  pur- 
poses Df  section  481.  However,  to  the  extent 
a  por  ion  of  any  adjustment  has  not  been 
taken  into  account,  and  which  Is  attributa- 
ble U  a  contract  which  would  have  been 
compi  eted  during  a  taxable  year  without 
regan  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act.  such 
portic  n  shall  be  taken  into  account  in  that 
taxable  year.  In  any  case,  the  income  must 
be  reported  no  later  than  the  taxable  year 
in  which  it  would  have  been  reported  but 
for  th  t  provisions  of  this  bill.* 


IBy  Mr.  OORTON  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Packwood.  Mr.  Pill,  and 
Mr.  Chatib): 
1691.  A  bill  to  reform  the  regtila- 
1  sailing  school  vessels:  to  the 
ittee  on  Commerce.  Science,  and 
portation. 


MlUlfa  SCHOOL  VXSSKLS  ACT  OF  ItSS 

Mri  OORTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  Sam  introducing  directs  the  Coast 
Otiaad  to  promulgate  regulations 
suiteb  to  the  imique  characteristics  of 
sailiitg  school  vessels.  Sailing  sch(x>l 
8hip4  are  operated  by  nonprofit  educa- 

institutions  for  the  exclusive 
of  teaching  students  a  variety 

lUme-related  subjects,  including 
tography.  marine  biology,  naviga- 
and  vessel  operations.  The  bill 
ameids  46  U.8.C.  390  to  include  sailing 
school  ships  within  a  broad  category 
of  s^iall  passenger  and  small  freight 
carrflng  vessels,  for  which  the  Coast 
Ouafd  already  has  regulatory  author- 
ity. 1 

Ttis  bill  will  encourage  the  oper- 
ation of  sailing  school  ships  and  pro- 
mot^  knowledge  of  the  ocean  and  ap- 
predation  of  our  maritime  heritage. 
Sailmg  school  ships  should  be  treated 
distiictly  from  vessels  operated  com- 
men  lally  to  carry  cargo  or  passengers 
whei  t  owned  or  chartered  by  nonprof- 
it, ti  x-exempt  educational  institutions 
and  used  by  the  people  aboard  specif  i- 
call]  for  educational  activities.  The 
opetktion  of  sailing  school  ships  has 
beei  severely  restricted  by  the  lack  of 
appiopriate  classification  of  sailing 
schc  ol  ships  and  their  students  under 
pres  snt  laws  and  regulations. 

Federal  inspection  regulations  do 
not  provide  for  sailing  school  ships. 
Pasienger  vessel  regulations  are  de- 
signed to  provide  for  the  safety  of  pas- 
sengers unfamiliar  with  the  operation 
of  t^e  vessel,  rather  than  of  students 
whq  are  aboard  for  instruction  in  the 
operation  of  the  vessel.  Sailing  vessels 
ofte  1  cannot  comply  with  construction 
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requirements  which  are  designed  for 
motorisei  1.  steel  passenger  vessels.  Al- 
though r  igulations  applicable  to  small 
passenge'  vessels  are  to  some  extent 
compatita  le  with  the  operation  of  sail- 
ing vess<ls  of  under  100  gross  tons, 
many  saling  school  ships  are  larger 
than  100  gross  tons  and.  therefore,  are 
governed  by  regulations  applicable  to 
larger  pa  isenger  vessels  and  not  appro- 
priate for  sailing  school  ships. 

Under  Ithe  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion, the  Coast  Ouard  would  be  re- 
quired to  issue  final  regulations  within 
1  year  td  provide  as  necessary  for  the 
design,  construction,  alteration  or 
repair  of  sailing  school  vessels  and  for 
their  op^tion.  including  maiming  re- 
quirements and  qualifications  of  crew. 
It  is  anticipated  that  many  of  these 
regulatioiu  will  be  similar  to  those 
now  applied  to  small  passenger-carry- 
ing and  $maU  freight-carrying  vessels. 
More  specific  regulations  might,  how- 
ever, be  I  necessary  in  areas  including 
vessel  stability,  compartmentation. 
and  utility  systems,  where  sailing 
ships  mm  differ  significantly  from  the 
other  ve«wl  types. 

There  jare  numerous  well-built  his- 
toric an(|  classic  wooden  sailboats  that 
this  couhtry  should  Insure  are  main- 
tained. «sed,  and  appreciated.  These 
vessels  nieed  gainful  employment  to  be 
maintair  ed  and  survive.  Many  are  per- 
fectly suited  for  use  as  sailing  school 
ships.  Rither  than  render  them  obso- 
lete for  I  ill  but  maritime  museums,  the 
Coast  Oiiard  should  devise  a  well-tai- 
lored set  of  rules  that  will  assure  their 
continued  utilization,  consistent  with 
basic  saf  tty. 

Mr.  Pi  esident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent thit  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Rkoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  orcered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  ss  follows: 

s.  2691 
Be  it  eikacUd  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Kepresentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congrest  ottemMed.  That  this 
Act  may  Pt  cited  as  the  "Sailing  School  Ves- 
sels Act  <4  1982". 

Sk.  2.  Sections  1.  2.  3.  4.  and  5  of  the  Act 
of  May  |o.  1956.  are  hereby  amended  to 
read  as  fdllows: 

"Sicn<at  1.  When  used  in  this  Act.  unless 
the  contact  requires  otherwise: 

"(a)  Tfee  term  'passenger'  means  every 
person  csrried  onboard  a  vessel  other  than— 
"(1)  the  owner  or  his  representative: 
"(2)  Ihi  master  and  bona  fide  members  of 
the  crew  engaged  in  the  business  of  the 
vessel  wbo  have  contributed  no  consider- 
ation for  their  carriage  and  who  are  paid  for 
their  services: 

"(3)  aiiy  employee  of  the  owner  of  the 
vessel  en  [aged  In  the  business  of  the  owner, 
except  « tten  the  vessel  is  operating  under 
bareboat  charter, 

"(4)  any  employee  of  the  bareboat  char- 
terer of  ;he  vessel  engaged  in  the  business 
of  the  ba  reboat  charter: 

"(S)  any  guest  onboard  a  vessel  which  is 
being  US4  C  exclusively  for  pleasure  purposes 
who  has  not  contributed  any  consideration, 
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either  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  his  carriage: 
or 

"(6)  any  person  on  board  a  vessel  docu- 
mented and  used  for  tugboat  or  towboat 
service  of  fifty  gross  tons  or  more  who  has 
not  contributed  any  consideration,  directly 
or  indirectly,  for  his  carriage;  or 

"(7)  any  sailing  school  instructor  or  sailing 
school  student  or  any  guest  on  board  a  sail- 
ing school  vessel. 

"(b)  The  term  'passenger-carrying  vessel' 
means  any  vessel  which  carries  more  than 
six  passengers,  and  which  is— 

"(1)  propelled  in  whole  or  in  part  by  steam 
or  by  any  form  of  mechanical  or  electrical 
power  and  is  of  less  than  one  hundred  gross 
tons: 

"(2)  propelled  by  sail  and  is  of  seven  hun- 
dred gross  tons  or  less;  or 

"(3)  non-self-propelled  and  is  of  one  hun- 
dred gross  tons  or  less:  except  any  public 
vessel  of  the  United  SUtes  or  of  any  foreign 
state,  or  any  lifeboat  forming  part  of  a  ves- 
sel's llfesaving  equipment. 
The  term  Includes  domestic  vessels  operat- 
ing on  the  navigable  waters  of  the  United 
States,  or  on  the  high  seas  outside  of  those 
watera  and  within  the  normal  operating 
range  of  the  vessel,  and  foreign  vessels  de- 
parting from  a  port  of  the  United  States. 

"(c)  The  term  'International  Convention 
for  the  Safety  of  Life  at  Sea'  means  the 
'International  Convention  for  Safety  of  Life 
at  Sea,  1948'  or  any  similar  convention 
which  comes  into  force  and  effect  after  ratl- 
flcatioR  by  the  United  SUtes  Senate. 

"(d)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  department  in  which  the 
Coast  Ouard  is  operating. 

"(e)  The  term  'freight-carrying  vessel' 
means  a  vessel  which  carries  freight  for 
hire,  is  propelled  by  machinery,  and  Is  above 
fifteen  gross  tons  and  less  than  one  hundred 
gross  tons.  The  term  does  not  include  ves- 
sels propelled  by  machinery  other  than 
steam  and  engaged  in  fishing  as  a  regular 
business,  or  vessels  of  foreign  registry. 

"(f)  The  term  'saUIng  Instruction'  means 
teaching,  research,  and  practical  experience 
in  the  operation  of  vessels  propelled  primar- 
ily by  wind  power  and  may  Include  any  sub- 
jects related  thereto  and  to  the  sea.  Includ- 
ing but  not  limited  to  seamanship,  naviga- 
tion, oceanography,  other  nautical  and 
marine  sciences,  and  maritime  history  and 
literature. 

"(g)  The  term  'sailing  school  vessel'  means 
a  vessel  of  less  than  five  hundred  gross  tons 
is  principally  equipped  for  propulsion  by 
sails,  whether  or  not  such  vessel  has  any 
auxiliary  mechanical  means  of  propulsion. 
Is  owned  or  demise  chartered  and  operated 
by  an  organization  which  is  described  in  sec- 
Uon  501(cK3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  and  is  exempt  from  tax  under  sec- 
Uon  501(a)  of  such  Code,  as  now  or  hereaf- 
ter amended,  or  by  any  SUte  or  political 
subdivision  thereof,  during  such  times  as 
such  vessel  is  operated  by  such  organisation 
exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  in- 
struction. For  the  purpose  of  this  subsec- 
tion, 'auxiliary  means  of  propulsion'  means 
mechanical  propulsion  equipment  not  ex- 
cee<Ung  four  horsepower  for  each  displace- 
ment ton  of  the  vessel. 

"(h)  The  term  'sailing  school  instructor' 
means  any  person  who  is  aboard  a  sailing 
vessel  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  sailing 
Instruction.  Such  term  does  not  Include  any 
operator  or  member  of  the  crew  of  such  a 
vessel  who  is  among  those  required  to  be 
aboard  the  vessel  to  meet  requirements  es- 
tablished under  section  3. 

"(1)  The  term  'sailing  school  student' 
means  any  person  who  is  aboard  a  sailing 


school  vessel  for  the  purpose  of  receiving 
sailing  instruction. 

"Sic.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall,  at  least 
once  every  three  years,  cause  to  be  inspect- 
ed each  passenger-carrying  vessel,  each 
freight-carrying  vessel  and  each  sailing 
school  vessel  and  shall  satisfy  himself  that 
every  such  vessel— 

"(1)  is  of  a  structure  suitable  for  the  serv- 
ice in  which  it  is  to  be  employed: 

"(2)  is  equipped  with  the  proper  appli- 
ances for  llfesaving  and  fire  protection  in 
accordance  with  applicable  laws,  or  rules 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  him: 

"(3)  has  suitable  accommodations  for  pas- 
sengers, crew,  sailing  school  students  and 
sailing  school  Instructora:  and 

"(4)  is  in  a  condition  to  warrant  the  belief 
that  it  may  be  used,  operated,  and  navigated 
with  safety  to  life  In  the  proposed  service 
and  that  all  applicable  requirements  of 
marine  safety  statutes  and  regulations 
thereunder  are  faithfully  compiled  with. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  reasona- 
ble fees  or  charges  for  any  Inspection  made 
and  any  certificate,  llcenae.  or  permit  issued 
purauant  to  this  Act  or  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions established  hereunder. 

"Sbc.  3.  In  order  to  secure  effective  provi- 
sion against  hazard  to  life  created  by  pas- 
senger-carrying vessels,  freight-carrying  ves- 
sels and  sailing  school  vessels  and  to  carry 
out  In  the  most  effective  manner  the  provi- 
sions of  thU  Act.  the  Secretary  shall  pre- 
scribe such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  with  respect  to  design,  construc- 
tion, alteration,  or  repair  of  such  vessels,  in- 
cluding the  superatructures.  hulls,  accom- 
modations for  passengen.  crew,  sailing 
school  students,  and  sailing  school  instruc- 
tors: fittings,  equipment,  appliances,  propul- 
sive machinery,  auxiliary  machinery,  and 
boilers:  with  respect  to  all  materials  used  in 
construction,  alteration,  or  repair  of  such 
vessels  including  the  fire  prevention  and  fire 
retardant  characteristics  of  such  materials: 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  such  ves- 
sels, including  the  watera  in  which  they  may 
be  navigated  and  the  ntmiber  of  paaaengere. 
sailing  school  studenU.  and  sailing  school 
Instructora  which  they  may  carry:  with  re- 
spect to  the  requirements  of  the  manning  of 
such  vessels  and  the  duties  and  qualifica- 
tions of  the  operaton  and  crews  thereof: 
and  with  respect  to  the  inspection  of  any  or 
all  the  foregoing. 

"Sk.  4.  (a)  No  passenger-carrying  vessel, 
freight-carrying  vessel,  or  sailing  school 
vessel  shall  be  operated  or  navigated  until  a 
certificate  of  Inspection  In  such  fonn  as  may 
be  prescribed  by  the  regulations  promulgat- 
ed by  the  Secretary  under  the  authority  of 
this  Act  has  been  Issued  to  the  vessel  indi- 
cating that  the  vessel  is  In  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  said  sections,  and  the  rules 
and  regulations  esUblished  hereimder; 
except  that  when  a  foreign  passenger-carry- 
ing vessel,  freight-carrying  vessel,  or  sailing 
school  vessel  belongs  to  a  nation  which  is 
signatory  to  the  International  Convention 
for  Safety  of  Ufe  at  Sea.  a  valid  safety  cer- 
tificate issued  to  the  vessel  purauant  to  the 
Convention  may  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  the 
required  certificate  of  Inspection. 

"(b)  Any  passenger-carrying  vessel, 
freight-carrying  vessel,  or  sailing  school 
vessel  to  which  a  valid  certificate  of  inspec- 
tion has  been  issued  purauant  to  this  section 
shall  during  the  tenure  of  the  certificate  be 
In  full  compliance  with  the  terms  of  the  cer- 
tificate. 

"Sk.  5.  Any  owner,  master,  or  person  in 
charge  of  any  vessel  subject  to  this  act  who 
violates  the  provisions  of  said  sections,  or 


the  rules  and  regulations  established  here- 
under, shall  be  liable  to  the  United  SUtes  In 
a  penalty  of  not  more  than  $1,000  for  each 
such  violation,  for  which  sum  the  passenger- 
carrying  vessel,  freight-carrying  vessel,  or 
sailing  school  vessel  shall  be  liable  and  may 
be  seized  and  proceeded  against  by  way  of 
liable  in  any  district  court  of  the  United 
SUtes  having  Jurisdiction  of  the  violation.". 

Sk.  3.  Sailing  school  studenU  and  sailing 
school  instructors  shall  not  be  considered  to 
be  seamen  under  the  provisions  of  titles  52 
and  53  of  the  Revised  SUtutes  of  the 
United  SUtes  and  any  Act  amendatory 
thereof  or  supplementary  thereto,  or  for 
the  purposes  of  the  maritime  law  doctrines 
of  maintenance  and  cure  or  warrenty  of  sea- 
worihiness. 

Sk.  4.  Each  owner  or  charterer  of  a 
school  vessel  shall  maintain  evidence  of  his 
or  her  financial  responsibility  to  meet  any 
liability  incurred  for  death  or  injury  to  sail- 
ing school  StudenU  or  sailing  school  instruc- 
tora on  voyages  aboard  the  vessel,  in  an 
amount  not  leas  than  $50,000  for  each  stu- 
dent or  instructor.  Such  financial  responsi- 
bility may  be  evidenced  by  policies  of  insur- 
ance or  other  adequate  financial  resources. 

Sk.  S.  a  sailing  school  vessel  shall  not  be 
deemed  to  be  a  merchant  vessel  or  engaged 
in  trade  or  commerce. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  not  later 
than  one  year  after  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  prescribe  rules  and  regulations  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  shall  reflect  the 
specialized  nature  of  sailing  school  vessel 
operations,  and  the  character,  design,  and 
construction  of  vessels  operating  as  sailing 
school  ships. 

(b)  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  enacted. 


By  Mr.  DANFORTH: 
S.  2692.  A  bill  to  suspend  tmtil  Janu- 
ary 1.  1987,  the  column  1  rate  of  duty 
on  certain  small  toy  and  novelty  items: 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SnSPKMSIOH  OP  DUTY  OH  CSRTAIH  TOT  AND 
HOVILTY  ITmS 

•  Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  introducing  legislation 
which  would  suspend  the  tariffs  im- 
pmed  on  imports  of  small  toys  and 
charms  valued  at  1$  cents  or  less  that 
are  used  in  vending  machines. 

Importers  of  small  toys  and  novelty 
items— primarily  from  Hong  Kong  and 
Taiwan— currently  pay  duties  ranging 
from  7.7  percent  to  22  percent.  The 
American  industry,  consisting  of  ven- 
dors of  machines  and  contents,  is  com- 
prised entirely  of  small  business,  geo- 
graphically disbursed  throughout  the 
United  States. 

To  my  knowledge,  there  is  no  Ameri- 
can industry  which  produces  the  im- 
ported small  toys  and  novelty  items 
vended  in  the  machines  other  than 
dice— which  are  exempt  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  Such  an  industry 
did  exist  at  the  time  the  tariffs  were 
enacted  but  has  long  since  been  re- 
placed by  imported  merchandise. 
Thus,  the  original  purpose  of  the  tar- 
iffs is  no  longer  served. 

The  American  companies  involved 
are  centralized  in  some  of  the  States 
suffering  most  from  declining  industry 
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and  high  unemplosmient.  and  in  many 
cases  employ  individuals  who  are 
handicapped  or  who  are  otherwise 
hard  pressed  to  find  work. 

American  vendors  of  machines  and 
contents  have  been  particularly  hard 
hit  by  inflation.  This  is  because  the 
machines  are  limited  to  1-cent.  5  cent. 
10-cent,  or  25-cent  applications  and 
cannot  be  altered  without  great  ex- 
pense. Thus,  the  only  way  the  indus- 
try can  cope  with  inflation  is  to  con- 
struct new  machines,  a  significant  cap- 
ital expense,  or  reduce  the  quantity  of 
product  vended. 

By  one  estimate,  the  entire  Ameri- 
can industry,  including  sales  of  bulk 
vending  machine:;  and  product  by 
manufacturers  and  distributors, 
amounts  to  less  than  $100  million  an- 
nually in  the  United  States.  Assuming- 
an  average  duty  of  10  percent,  which 
may  be  high,  the  total  revenue  loss 
would  be  in  the  range  of  $1  million- 
resulting  from  tariffs  that  offer  no 
protection  to  American  producers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  few  things 
left  in  this  country  that  a  child  can 
purchase  with  a  penny,  and  1-cent 
sales  still  account  for  20  to  30  percent 
of  the  total  revenue  of  this  industry. 
We  would  be  doing  a  favor  to  children 
around  the  country  by  enacting  this 
bill  into  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2692 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
part B  of  part  1  of  the  Appendix  to  the 
Tariff  Schedules  of  the  United  States  is 
amended  by  Inserting  in  numerical  sequence 
the  followinfc  new  item: 


measu|-e  is  identical  to  S.  2330.  a  bill  I 
introduced  earlier  this  year,  except  for 
the  t^x  treatment  of  the  American 
eagle  ^oin.  S.  2330  would  have  exempt- 
American  eagle  coin  from  cap- 
Ins  tax.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
lay   is  silent  with   respect  to 
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Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  shall  apply  with  respect 
to  articles  entered,  or  withdrawn  from  ware- 
house for  consumption,  on  and  after  the 
15th  day  after  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.* 


By  Mr.  SCHMITT: 
S.  2693.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
minting  of  the  American  Eagle  gold 
coin  pursuant  to  article  I,  section  8  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking.  Hous- 
ing, and  Urban  Affairs. 

AMERICAN  EAGLE  COLD  COIN  ACT  OF  1982 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President,  today 
I  am  reintroducing  the  American 
Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  of   1982.  This 


(2) 
of  onc'l 


ly  hope  that  the  Banking  Com- 
will  hold  hearings  in  the  near 
on  this  bill.  It  is  also  my  hope 
le  Senate  Finance  Committee 
will  b^gin  action  on  S.  2330  which  has 
been  i^eferred  to  them.  I  ask  unani- 
mous Consent  that  the  bill  be  printed 
in  theiRECGRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoio),  as  follows: 

I  S.  2693 

Be  itienacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Amerida  in  Congress  assembled, 

I  SHORT  TITLE 

Sectidn  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Amercan  Eagle  Gold  Coin  Act  of  1982". 

I     AUTHORIZATION  rOR  MINING 

Sec.  i.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  ntint  gold  coins  which  shall  be  referred 
to  as  American  Eagles",  and  which  shall  be 
minted!  as  provided  in  this  Act  In  accordance 
with  tne  following  specifications: 

(1)  Ati  "Eagle",  having  a  gold  content  of 
one  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  diameter  of  1.28 
inches;] 

Half  Eagle",  having  a  gold  content 
lalf  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  diameter 
of  1.06  {inches: 

(3)  A  'Quarter  Eagle",  having  a  gold  con- 
tent of!  one-quarter  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  di- 
ameter of  0.87  inch:  and 

(4)  A  'Tenth  Eagle",  having  a  gold  con- 
tent of  one-tenth  fine  troy  ounce  and  a  di- 
ameteit  of  0.65  inch. 

(b)  Coins  minted  under  this  Act  shall  be 
of  a  fineness  of  nine  hundred  parts  per  one 
thouswid  of  pure  gold  and  one  hundred 
parts  per  one  thousand  of  alloy.  Coins  shall 
not  b4  struck  from  Ingots  which  deviate 
from  the  standard  contained  in  this  sutksec- 
tion  b*  more  than  one  part  per  thousand. 

(c)  coins  minted  under  this  Act  shall 
bear— I 

(1)  ai  the  obverse  side,  the  design  of  the 
1908  Rouble  eagle,  together  with  inscrip- 
tions (pecifying  the  gold  content  and  the 
year  of  minting: 

(2)  op  the  reverse  side,  the  reverse  of  the 
Great  ^eal  of  the  United  States:  and 

ive  reeded  edges. 

'he  SecreUry  of  the  Treasury  may 
the  American  Eagle  coins  authorized 

Act  in  the  weights  and  sizes  set  forth 

section  (a)  of  this  section,  in  such 
quantities  as  he  determines  to  t»e  necessary 
to  me^t  public  demand. 

:xcept  as  provided  In  section  5.  not 

than  twenty  million  fine  troy  ounces 
may  be  used  for  coins  authorized  by 

t. 


and  other  institutions  and  retailers  for  dis- 
tribution aifd  sale  to  the  public,  pursuant  to 
rules  and  regulations  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.    I 

(b>  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
begin  delivery  of  the  one-ounce  American 
Eagle  coinsjauthorized  by  this  Act.  not  later 
than  January  1.  1984.  and  delivery  of  the 
one-half,  oiie-quarter.  and  one-tenth-ounce 
not  later  th4n  January  1.  1985. 
ntiCE 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Coins  authorized  by  this  Act 
shall  be  sdld  to  the  public  in  accordance 
with  sectior  3  of  this  Act.  at  a  price  to  be 
dcterminedi  daily  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  afccording  to  their  relative  weight 
of  gold.  eq|ial  to  the  price  of  gold  bullion 
sold  on  thel  Commodity  Exchange,  Incorpo- 
rated, New  York,  at  4  o'clock  postmeridian 
on  the  pfevious  business  day.  plus  an 
amount  deVermlned  by  the  Secretary  to  pay 
for  the  minting,  delivering,  and  distribution 
expenses  of  the  coins,  and  all  other  related 
expenses.    ] 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  shall 
have  the  power  to— 

<1)  adjusi  the  seigniorage  charge  on  the 
sale  of  all  qolns  authorized  by  this  Act  to  fi- 
nance the  fxpenses  for  minting,  delivering, 
and  distributing  such  coins,  and 

(2)  regulate  or  suspend  the  quantity  of 
coins  made,  available  for  distribution  or  sus- 
pend sales  of  coins  authorized  by  this  Act. 
as  he  deeiAs  necessary  to  avoid  manipula- 
tion of  jgolc  prices  or  coins  prices. 

EXCl'  ANCE  OR  BULLION  FOR  COINS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  Any  owner  of  gold  bullion  may 
deposit  sue  h  gold  in  any  mint  of  the  United 
States  desi  mated  by  the  Secretary  for  such 
purpose  an  i  receive  in  exchange  for  its  rela- 
tive weight  of  gold  content  an  equal  weight 
of  gold  In'  American  Eagle  coins,  less  an 
amount  to  be  determined  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  to  be  equal  to  the  charge  es- 
tablished pursuant  to  section  4(a)  and  any 
other  related  expenses. 

(b)  All  igold  bullion  deposited  In  any 
United  States  mint  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  jsection  shall  be  available  for  the 
minting  of  American  Eagle  coins.  Any  coin 
minted  puBuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  includef  In  the  toul  troy  ounces  of  gold 
authorized  in  section  2(e). 

(c)  The  Secretary  may  prescribe  such  reg- 
ulations at  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out 
this  section,  including  regulations  specifying 
charges  f^r  assay  and  other  related  ex- 
penses.* 
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Notwithstanding  section  102  of  the 
ke  Act  of  1965  (31  U.S.C.  392)  coins 
under  this  Act  shall  not  be  legal 
for  public  debts,  public  charges. 
taxes.j  duties,  or  dues.  Nothing  in  this  sub- 
sectiof)  shall  prevent  the  use  of  such  coin 
for  thp  payment  of  private  debts. 

DELIVERY  AND  MARKETING 

SecJs.  (a)  Coins  minted  under  the  author- 
ity oi  this  Act  shall  be  delivered  to  banks 


By  Mr.  DeCONCINI: 
S.  2694J  A  bill  to  direct  the  Secretary 
of  Agriciilture  to  convey  certain  prop- 
erty to  the  Miami  Area  Unified  School 
District  No.  40,  Miami,  Ariz.;  to  the 
Committ «  on  Energy  and  Natural  Re- 
sources. 

MIAMI  S<  HOOL  DISTRICT  LAND  CONVEYANCE 

Mr.  DeCONCINI.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  I  am  introducing  today  is  relative- 
ly simple^  yet  vitally  important  to  the 
residents  of  Roosevelt,  Ariz,  and  the 
Miami  Ufiified  School  District. 

The  sniall  community  of  Roosevelt, 
Ariz.,  is  i:  art  of  the  Miami  Area  School 
District.  The  district  provides  educa- 
tional b<  nefits  to  many  surrounding 
commun  ties,  some  of  which,  like  Roo- 
sevelt, a  -e  (]uite  a  distance  from  the 
district's  public  school  facilities.  While 
this  arrangement  has  well  served  the 


needs  of  area  residents  for  some  time, 
the  increased  population  growth  in 
one  of  the  outlying  communities.  Roo- 
sevelt, has  prompted  the  need  to  take 
a  serious  look  at  l<x»tion  a  grade 
school  closer  to  the  community  itself. 
Roosevelt  is  encompassed  by  the 
Tonto  National  Forest  and  as  a  conse- 
quence, there  is  limited  private  land 
available  to  build  a  school  for  approxi- 
mately 70  elementary  students.  This 
legislation  would  transfer  title  of  a 
rather  small  parcel  of  land  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service  to  the  Miami  Area 
Unified  School  District  for  such  a 
school. 

Mr.  President,  the  Forest  Service 
has  had  extensive  discussions  with 
school  district  officials  and  have 
agreed  to  make  the  land  in  question, 
approximately  5  acres,  available  to 
house  a  public  school  for  grades  K 
through  four.  Presently,  Roosevelt 
students  are  required  to  commute 
nearly  2  hours  each  day  on  winding, 
mountainous  roads  from  Roosevelt 
Lake  to  Miami.  Not  only  does  this  ar- 
duous journey  fail  to  satisfy  health 
and  safety  needs  for  the  students,  but 
it  denies  the  young  students  the  bene- 
fits of  attending  a  school  in  their  own 
home  community. 

Inasmuch  as  the  school  district  owns 
a  portable  building  which  would  t>e 
erected  on  the  acquired  site,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  could  immediately 
accommodate  local  needs  through  this 
simple  land  conveyance  without  plac- 
ing a  further  financial  strain  on  this 
relatively  modest  public  jurisdiction. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  aware  that  there 
is  existing  authority  under  which  the 
Forest  Service  can  make  land  convey- 
ances of  this  type.  However,  current 
statutes  require  compensation  by  land 
or  cash,  at  fair  market  value.  Al- 
though this  requirement  is  eminently 
fair  and  necessary  in  some  circum- 
stances, I  believe  there  are  certain 
conditions  that  deserve  special  consid- 
eration by  the  Congress.  This  is  one  of 
those  cases.  This  particular  parcel  of 
land  is  not  currently  being  used  by  the 
National  Forest  Service  for  any  signifi- 
cant purpose.  And,  needless  to  say,  the 
town  of  Roosevelt's  tax  base  is  not 
large  enough  to  purchase  this  land  at 
current  market  prices. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  this  action 
would  typify  the  model  relationship 
between  a  Federal  agency  and  a  l(x;al 
entity.  The  superintendent  of  the 
Miami  Unified  Area  School  District, 
Mr.  Lawrence  P.  Lemons,  and  other 
members  of  the  governing  board  will 
welcome  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  concerns  directly  to  the  commit- 
tee members  and  I  would  hope  that 
hearings  would  be  held  and  action  be 
taken  on  this  bill  as  expeditiously  as 
possible. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  the  bill  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

S.  2694 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  convey,  by  quitclaim  deed  and 
without  consideration,  to  the  Miami  Area 
Unified  School  District  Number  40,  Miami, 
Arizona,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of  the 
United  States  in  and  to  the  following  de- 
scribed land: 

That  portion  of  section  2.  unsurveyed,  T.  3 
N.,  R.  12  E.,  C&SRB&M.  described  as  fol- 
lows: 

Starting  at  a  point  of  origin  which  Is  the 
northern  edge  of  FDR  No.  446  at  Its  Junc- 
tion with  the  west  boundary  of  Roosevelt 
Lake  Estates,  traverse  on  a  true  bearing  of 
N  6'  54'E  for  660  ft.:  then  along  a  true  bear- 
ing of  N  83*  06'W  for  330  ft.:  then  along  a 
true  bearing  of  S  6'  54'W  for  660  ft.:  then 
along  a  true  bearing  of  S  83'  06'E  for  330  ft. 
back  to  the  starting  point,  located  in  Tonto 
National  Forest,  Gila  County,  Arizona,  and 
comprising  approximately  five  acres. 

By  Mr.  DOLE  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Denton.  Mr.  Inotjye,  Mr.  Mat- 
siTNACA,  Mr.  Melcher,  and  Mr. 
Thttrmond): 
S.J.  Res.  207.  Joint  resolution  to  au- 
thorize and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  August  1,  1982, 
through  August  7,  1982.  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  Week";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  rumriM  HEART  WEEK 

•  Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  joint  resolution  to 
designate  the  week  Augtist  1.  1982. 
through  August  7.  1982.  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  Week."  Five  other  Mem- 
bers who  like  myself  were  unlucky 
enough  to  earn  this  award  join  me  as 
cosponsors  for  the  resolution.  It  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  disignate  this  par- 
ticular week  to  honor  the  holders  of 
the  Purple  Heart  Award,  because  it 
will  be  200  years  ago.  on  August  7. 
1782.  that  Gen.  George  Washington, 
commanding  the  Continental  Army  of 
the  Colonies,  established  the  first 
decoration  to  be  awarded  to  American 
fighting  men.  That  award  was  the 
badge  of  military  merit,  and  was  in- 
tended only  for  award  to  enlisted  sol- 
diers at  the  time.  The  award  fell  into 
disuse,  and  it  was  not  until  1932  that 
the  U.S.  Army  established  the  Purple 
Heart  Award  as  a  direct  descendant  of 
the  older  award.  The  Purple  Heart  is  a 
very  democratic  award,  it  goes  to  any 
member  serving  with  the  Armed 
Forces  of  the  United  SUtes  who  is 
killed  or  wounded  in  action.  You 
caimot  earn  it  in  the  Pentagon,  no 
matter  how  useful  or  difficult  the 
staff  work  may  be,  you  must  earn  it 
the  hard  way  in  combat  against  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States. 

The  military  order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  which  has  requested  that  I  in- 
trcxluce  this  resolution,  was  chartered 
by  the  Congress  on  August  26.  1932. 


So  it  is  also  appropriate  that  we  help 
that  organization  celebrate  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  service  to  wounded 
veterans  by  recognizing  the  particular 
sacrifice  that  wounded  veterans  have 
made  in  the  defense  of  the  United 
States.  We  should  also  note  that  the 
criteria  for  award  of  the  Purple  Heart 
includes  injuries  inflicted  on  prisoners 
of  war  by  their  captors.  It  is  appropri- 
ate that  we  take  the  time  to  honor  the 
wounded  veterans  of  this  Nation  for 
their  sacrifices.  Some  will  carry  a  visi- 
ble reminder  of  that  sacrifice  with 
them  for  the  rest  of  their  lives. 
Others,  less  fortunate,  are  paralyzed 
and  will  spend  their  lives  denied  the 
simple  pleasures  of  rising  each  morn- 
ing to  greet  the  new  day.  I  urge  my 
colleagues  to  join  me  in  this  effort  to 
proclaim  August  1.  1982.  through 
August  7.  1982.  as  "National  Purple 
Heart  Week. '• 


Mr.    GLENN   (for   himself.    Mr. 
Pell.  Mr.  Dodo,  Mr.  Bradley, 

Mr.   MOYNIHAN,   Mr.    2k>RINSKY. 

and  Mr.  Tsongas): 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  208.  Joint 
resolution  with  regard  to  Presidential 
certifications  on  conditions  in  El  Sal- 
vador; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 

PRESIDENTIAL  CERTIPICATION  OP  CONDITIONS 
IN  EL  SALVADOR 

Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  last  year 
Congress  conditioned  the  continuation 
of  U.S.  aid  to  El  Salvador  on  that  Gov- 
ernment's progress  on  a  number  of  im- 
portant issues.  That  progress  is  to  be 
certified  to  the  Congress  by  the  Presi- 
dent every  6  months.  One  of  the  most 
visible  and  personal  issues  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  El  Salvador  is  the  unre- 
solved investigation  of  the  murders  of 
six  American  citizens.  Present  law  re- 
quires that  the  President  certify,  only 
in  his  first  certification,  that  he  has 
determined  that  th^  Government  of  El 
Salvador  has  mads  good  faith  efforts 
both  to  investigate  the  murders  of  the 
six  U.S.  citizens  in  El  Salvador  in  De- 
cember 1980  and  January  1981  and  to 
bring  to  justice  those  responsible  for 
those  murders.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  all  hoped  that  these  cases  would 
have  t>een  thoroughly  investigated  and 
those  responsible  brought  to  justice  by 
this  time.  Unfortunately,  as  far  as  I 
am  aware,  no  significant  progress  has 
been  made  on  any  of  those  cases  since 
the  Presidential  certification  in  Janu- 
ary of  this  year.  I  believe  that  the 
brutal  murders  of  the  Americans,  four 
churchwomen  and  two  agricultural  ex- 
perts, should  not  be  allowed  to  drop 
from  our  consciousness  nor  be  down- 
rated  in  the  context  of  our  bilateral 
relationship  with  El  Salvador.  Thus  I 
am   introducing   this  joint  resolution 
which  will  require  that  progress  on 
the   investigation   of   the   Americans' 
murders   be   included   in   the   second 
Presidential    certification.    This    Ian- 
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guage  has  already  been  unanimously 
approved  by  the  House  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Committee.  We  must  insure  that 
the  Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  is 
aware  that  this  issue  remains  one  of 
intense  interest  among  Americans. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Joint  resolution  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record. 

S.J.  Res.  208 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assemtjled.  That  section  728(e) 
of  the  International  Security  and  E>evelop- 
ment  Cooperation  Act  of  1981  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"The  second  certification  required  under 
this  section  may  be  made  only  if  it  includes 
a  determination  by  the  President  that  the 
Oovemment  of  El  Salvador  (1)  has  made 
good  faith  efforts  since  the  first  such  certi- 
fication was  made  to  investigate  the  mur- 
ders of  those  six  United  States  citizens  and 
to  bring  to  Justice  those  responsible  for 
those  murders,  and  (2)  has  taken  all  reason- 
able steps  to  Investigate  the  disappearance 
of  Journalist  John  Sullivan  in  El  Salvador  in 
January  1981.". 
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By  Mr.  LEVIN: 
S.J.  Res.  209.  Joint  resolution  desig- 
nating the  week  beginning  September 
5,  1982,  as  "National  Adult  Day  Care 
Center  Week";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

NATIONAL  AOOLT  DAY  CARK  CENTER  WEEK 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr!  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  a  Joint  resolution  des- 
ignating the  week  beginning  Septem- 
ber 5.  1982.  as  "National  Adult  Day 
Care  Center  WeeK-"  The  Joint  resolu- 
tion has  already  been  introduced  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  by  my 
colleague  from  Michigan,  Congress- 
man Hertel. 

There  are  approximately  800  adult 
day  care  centers  in  the  Nation  today 
which  provide  the  elderly  with  sup- 
port services,  such  as  routine  medical 
tests  and  referrals,  nutritional  educa- 
tion, and  an  opportunity  for  interac- 
tion with  other  persons  in  the  commu- 
nity. Most  of  the  centers  are  nonprofit 
organizations  which  charge  according 
to  the  person's  ability  to  pay.  These 
centers  also  provide  assistance  to  fami- 
lies who  Are  seeking  ways  to  keep  their 
relatives  out  of  long-term  care  facili- 
ties, but  who  are  unable  to  provide 
round-the-clock  help  in  the  home. 

Mr.  President,  this  Joint  resolution  is 
needed  in  order  to  draw  attention  to 
the  safe  and  positive  alternative  to  in- 
stitutionalization which  day  care  cen- 
ters can  provide.  Utilization  of  day- 
time services  for  the  elderly  is  cost-ef- 
ficient but  more  importantly,  adult 
day  care  provides  the  Nation's  elderly 
with  an  opportunity  to  maintain  their 
independence  and  self-esteem  by  re- 
maining in  their  own  homes  for  as 
long  as  is  possible. 

I  urge  Members  of  the  Senate  to  Join 
me  in  supporting  this  joint  resolution 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
January  18,  1982,  Time  magazine  arti- 


cle on  adult  day  care  by  printed  in  the 
RscoRt  at  this  point. 

Therb  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recor]  i,  as  follows: 

[Pr<  m  Time  Magazine,  Jan.  18, 1982] 
I  AY  Care  Centers  por  the  Old 


A  year  ago.  Charles  Crandall,  73,  was 
spendin  (  most  of  his  days  staring  at  the 
walls  ol  his  San  Francisco  apartment,  sub- 
sisting I  in  solitary  meals  eaten  out  of  cans. 
Cripple(  I  by  a  childhood  bout  with  polio  and 
suf ferir  i  from  heart  disease,  he  seemed  des- 
tined for  a  nursing  home.  Had  that  been  his 
fate,  h^  says.  "I  don't  think  I  would  be 
living  naw."  Instead.  California  social  serv- 
ices age  ncies  enrolled  him  In  a  new  kind  of 
program  for  the  elderly  that  allowed  him  to 
continue  living  in  his  own  home.  Three  days 
a  week,  from  10  a.m  to  3  in  the  afternoon, 
Crandat  goes  to  a  day  care  center  for 
adults.  tTiere,  nurses  monitor  his  health,  a 
physical  therapist  provides  him  with  exer- 
cises, ai  nutritionist  plans  his  lunch  and 
friends  keep  him  Interested  in  the  world. 
Together,  says  Crandall,  "they  give  me  the 
incenti\i|e  to  live." 

Adult  I  day  care  centers  are.  for  a  growing 
number  of  Americans,  a  happy  solution  to 
the  pr<|blems  posed  by  Infirmity  and  old 
age.  For  people  like  Crandall,  who  are  dis- 
abled but  not  in  need  of  full-time  nursing 
care,  tl«ey  fill  the  vital  gap  between  nelgh- 
borhooa  senior  citizen  centers,  which  are 
generally  not  equipped  for  the  handicapped, 
and  dreaded  institutionalization.  For  fami- 
lies of  the  infirm  elderly  they  offer  welcome 
relief  fqom  the  strain  of  provldins  full-time 
care  foi*  an  ailing  relative  at  home  and  from 
the  guilt  that  often  comes  from  banishing 
that  pefson  to  a  nursing  home,  perhaps  pre- 
maturely. (An  estimated  28  percent  of  nurs- 
ing hon  e  residents  do  not  need  to  be  there.) 
"Our  g(  al."  says  Jacqueline  Falk.  a  day  care 
adminii  trator  in  Chicago.  "Is  to  keep  people 
living  1]  the  community  for  as  long  aa  possi- 
ble, wit  1  Independence  and  dignity." 

Thou  [h  England  has  had  "day  hospitals" 
since  tl  e  19508.  they  are  a  relatively  recent 
Innovat  on  in  the  U.8.  Adult  day  care  cen- 
ters gn  w  out  of  disillusionment  with  nurs- 
ing homes,  many  of  which  are  known  for 
rising  Gpsts.  all  but  endless  waiting  lists  and 
neglect  of  patienu.  In  1974  the  Department 
of  Health.  Education  and  Welfare  added  an 
Incentife  by  agreeing  to  channel  Medicaid 
funds  toward  programs  designed  to  take  the 
place  pt  nursing  homes.  Massachusetts. 
California  and  Georgia  led  the  way.  Within 
four  years  some  275  adult  day  care  facilities 
had  been  esUblished.  Today  there  are  about 
800  suth  centers  in  44  states  and  Puerto 
Rico.    I 

The  Renters  are  diverse.  Basically,  there 
are  tw#  types:  adult  day  "health"  centers, 
where  jthe  focus  is  on  providing  medical 
services  such  as  physical  and  speech  ther- 
apy: aid  "social"  day  care  centers,  which 
stress  social  and  recreational  activities, 
they  too  may  have  nurses  and 
tts  on  staff.  Costs  range  from  $11.82 
kt  one  notably  inexpensive  center  in 
Neb.,  to  $50.  with  additional 
where  transportation  is  provided. 
Patients  typically  spend  two  or  three  days  a 
week  ip  day  care.  Nursing  homes,  by  con- 
trast, iharge  an  average  $30  to  $40  a  day. 
some  as  much  as  $70— seven  days  a  week. 

Day  care  centers  have  been  set  up  In  con- 
verted nightclubs  (the  On  Lok  Senior 
Health  Services  in  San  Francisco)  and  in  re- 
vampe  I  American  Legion  posts  (Post  No. 
426  in  ITucaipa,  Calif.),  in  church  basements 
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and  conveited  warehouses.  The  services 
they  provide  i  are  equally  diverse.  The  Burke 
RehabUiUtI  an  Center  In  White  Plains.  N.Y.. 
offers  two  lighly  specialized  programs:  one 
for  elderly  survivors  of  stroke,  heart  attack 
and  other  debilitating  diseases  ($26  a  day 
ambulette  service)  and  a  second 
people  with  moderate  to  severe 
a  day).  Says  John  Panella.  co- 
ordinator of  both  programs:  "Many  of  these 
people  have  been  rejected  by  standard 
senior  cent^."  Notes  Burke  Director  of 
Psychiatry  Dr.  James  Haycox:  "Demented 
patients  form  tight  bonds,  have  good  friend- 
ships. The  program  keeps  them  out  of  bed, 
dressed,  ghwmed  and  responding  to 
people."       1 

Some  centers  accept  adults  of  all  ages. 
The  Slater  Kenny  Institute  In  Minneapolis 
is  willing  to  consider  those  18  or  older, 
mobile  with  the  aid  of  Just  one  person,  men- 
tally alert,  able  to  feed  themselves,  conti- 
nent of  bowel  and  bladder.  A  number  of  cen- 
ters specially  In  patients  who  lyed  rehabili- 
tation rathar  than  long-term  aLrt.  Patients 
at  the  Georgia  Infirmary.  Inc.,  In  Savannah, 
for  examp^,  attend  therapy  classes  for 
seven  to  14i  weeks,  at  a  cost  ranging  from 
$350  to  $2.oi>0  a  month.  Moat  have  been  dis- 
abled by  staokes.  arthritis,  diabetes  or  neu- 
rological tn|uries.  yet  70  percent  "can  live 
Independent  lives."  says  Pro- 
>r  Hunter  Hurst  Jr. 

centers  have  to  struggle  to 
leet.  Most  operate  on  a  nonprof  ■ 
offer  their  service  on  a  sliding 
>rdlng  to  ability  to  pby.  Few 
leal  insurance  companies  will 
trage.  and  with  only  a  fraction 
the  full  cost,  the  dlffer- 
has  to  be  patched  together 
(ty  of  sources.  Including  private 
land  United  Way.  Medicaid 
a  mainstay  for  nursing  homes, 
for  day  care,  but  only  for 
health-orieited  facilities  meeting  stringent 
medical  reaulrements.  Some  federal  funds 
are  also  awllable  under  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Secvrlty  Act.  but  under  the  Reagan 
Administrailon.  the  total  has  been  cut 
nearly  25  percent. 

All  this  is  especially  worrisome  to  the  old. 
to  people  Ike  Laurette  Dunthy.  73.  of  San 
Francisco.  1  *artly  paralyzed  and  confined  to 
a  wheelchair,  she  was  at  first  reluctant  to 
try  a  day  a  ire  center  at  all.  Soon  she  found 
she  loved  It.  made  close  friends  and  even 
won  an  awi  rd  for  poetry.  "It's  like  having  a 
family  all  pver  again."  she  says.  But  her 
daughter  Grace  Ann  Oasklll  adds:  "All 
along  thene  has  been  this  uncertainty. 
Every  year  they  didn't  know  If  they  were 
going  to  be  {funded  for  the  next."e 
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ADDIlriONAL  COSPONSORS 
s.  loia 

At  the  k^quest  of  Mr.  Chapee.  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady). 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmirs).  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  DixpN).  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri (Mr.  Danforth),  the  Senator 
from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Sasser).  and  the 
Senator  f^om  Missouri  (Mr.  E^agleton) 
were  add0d  as  cosponsors  of  S.  1018,  a 
bill  to  pilDtect  and  conserve  fish  and 
wildlife  resources,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 


s.  lass 
At  the  request  of  Mr.  Exom,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  (Mr.  Hol- 
UNCS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1256,  a  bill  to  regulate  interstate  com- 
merce by  protecting  the  rights  of  con- 
sumers, dealers,  and  end-users. 

S.  I3S4 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Bradley,  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  (Mr. 
Weicker)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1354,  a  bill  to  provide  standby  au- 
thority to  deal  with  petroleum  supply 
disruptions,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  BRADLEY.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Weicker)  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  S. 
1354,  effective  April  5,  1982.  It  may 
also  be  noted  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  has  been  a  supporter  of 
the  biU  since  April  2. 1982. 

8.  1480 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CamtoH,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
1450,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  contin- 
ued deregulation  of  the  Nation's  air- 
lines, and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  1680 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Helms,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
Pressler)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1550,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Election  Campaign  Act  to  prohibit  the 
use  of  compulsory  union  dues  for  po- 
litical punxees. 

8.  8043 

At  the  request  of  Bfr.  Humfhret,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2043,  a  biU  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  criminal  penal- 
ties for  the  mailing  of  identification 
documents  bearing  a  false  birthdate. 

8.  80(1 

At  the  request  of  Mi.  Moyhihan.  the 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
son), the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
(Mr.  DoDD),  and  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  (Mr.  Sarbaites)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2061,  a  bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  conservation,  rehabilita- 
tion, and  improvement  of  natural  and 
cultural  resources  located  on  public 
and  Indian  lands,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

8,  8160 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  LEviif,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2150,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
provide  that  the  amount  of  any  unne- 
gotiated  social  security  check  shall  be 
returned  to  the  trust  fund  from  which 
the  check  was  issued. 

S.  3188 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DAifFORTR,  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  DeCon- 
cim)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2159,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Bankruptcy 
Act  to  provide  that  judgement  debts 
resulting    from    a   liability   which    is 


based   on   driving   while    intoxicated 
shall  not  be  discharged. 

8.  8838 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Baucus,  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2225,  a 
bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  to  remove  certain  limita- 
tions on  charitable  contributions  of 
certain  items. 

8.  3340 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Stevens,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Murkow- 
SKi)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2240,  a  biU  to  amend  title  5,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  permanent  au- 
thorization for  Federal  agencies  to  use 
flexible  and  compressed  employee 
work  schedules. 

S.  33S1 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Pressler,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mrs.  Hawkins) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2261,  a 
bill  to  authorize  funds  for  the  U.S. 
Travel  and  Tourism  Administration 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

8.  8330 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Schmitt,  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Symms)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2330,  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  minting  of  the 
American  Eagle  gold  coin  pursuant  to 
article  I,  section  8  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  SUtes. 
s.  as** 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Mitchell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2369,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Act  of 
1954  to  clarify  the  standards  used  for 
determining  whether  individuals  are 
not  employees  for  purposes  of  the  em- 
ployment taxes,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  841* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  DeConcini. 
the  Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Tower), 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
(Mr.  Thurmoitd)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2419,  a  bill  to  amend 
title  28,  United  SUtes  Code,  regarding 
venue,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  IitomrE,  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2422.  a 
bill  to  provide  for  equitable  sharing  by 
the  spouses  of  qualifying  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  officers  in  benefits 
paid  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System. 

8.  8488 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  was 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2425.  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954  to  clarify  certain  requirements 
which  apply  to  mortgage  subsidy 
bonds,  to  make  tax-exempt  bonds 
available  for  certain  residential  rental 
property,  and  for  other  purposes. 


8.  363* 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cohbh.  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2529,  a 
bill  to  establish  objective  criteria  and 
procedures  for  closing  and  consolidat- 
ing weather  stations. 

S.  3648 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Humphrey,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
East),  and  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were  added 
as  cosponsors  of  S.  2548,  a  bill  u> 
amend  the  Occupational  Safety  and 
Health  Act  of  1970  to  specify  the  ne- 
cessity of  a  warrant  when  the  owner, 
operator,  or  agent  in  charge  of  any 
workplace  refuses  entry,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  36*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Stknhis) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2562.  a 
bill  to  transfer  the  functions  of  the 
Department  of  Energy  to  other  agen- 
cies, to  maintain  continuity  in  vital 
programs  and  relationships,  to  recog- 
nize the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory 
Commission  as  a  separate  independent 
regulatory  agency,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

S.  3673 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  his 
name  was  withdrawn  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2572.  a  bill  to  strengthen  law  en- 
forcement in  the  areas  of  violent  crime 
and  drug  trafficking,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

S.  36*6 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Cranston,  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Ford) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2585.  a 
bill  to  provide  that  the  Armed  Forces 
shall  pay  benefits  to  surviving  spouses 
and  dependent  children  of  certain 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  who  die 
from  service-connected  disabilities  in 
the  amounts  that  would  have  been 
provided  under  the  Social  Security  Act 
for  amendments  made  by  the  Omnibus 
Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of  1981. 

8.  36*8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  McClure.  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr.  Do- 
menici).  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  Melcher)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  S.  2598,  a  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposal  of  silver  from  the  Na- 
tional Defense  stockpile  through  the 
issuance  of  silver  coins. 

S.  3*03 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Byrd,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Huddleston)  was  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  S.  2603.  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Trade  Act  of  1974  to  insure  fair  trade 
opportunities,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3*10 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  CTkafee,  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens), 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr. 
Garn)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
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2610,  a  bill  to  delay  Treasury  regula- 
tions on  the  debt-equity  issue. 


s.  a«3s 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Roth,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Duren- 
BERGER).  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2625.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  Administrative  Services  Act 
of  1949  to  make  Federal  surplus  prop- 
erty more  accessible  to  local  emergen- 
cy preparedness  and  volunteer  fire- 
fighting  organizations  and  to  author- 
ize and  direct  the  Federal  Emergency 
Management  Agency  to  recommend 
available  Federal  surplus  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  General  Services 
Administration  for  transfer  to  such  or- 
ganizations and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  36S8 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Byrd)  was  added  as  a  co- 
s(>onsor  of  S.  2658,  a  bill  to  amend  title 
18  to  delimit  the  insanity  defense,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION  1  .  5 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Kasten.  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong), and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa (Mr.  BoREN)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution. 
175.  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  and 
requesting  the  President  to  proclaim 
"National  Junior  Bowling  Champion- 
ship Week." 

SENATE  joint  resolution  178 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Laxalt). 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  178.  a  joint  resolu- 
tion to  authorize  and  request  the 
President  to  proclaim  the  second  week 
in  April  as  "National  Medical  Labora- 
tory Week." 

SENATE  RESOLUTION  355 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Deconcini.  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  (Mr.  Inouye). 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Metz- 
ENBAUM).  and  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi (Mr.  Stennis)  were  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  Senate  Resolution  355.  a 
resolution  expressing  the  sense  of  the 
Senate  with  respect  to  the  need  to 
continue  Federal  funding  for  energy 
conservation  and  renewable  energy  re- 
sources. 


COI  imTTEE  ON  FOREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.MrCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relatioiis  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  d\  ring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  2  p.n  I.  on  Tuesday,  June  29,  to  con- 
sider S.  1482,  a  bill  regarding  Federal 
participation  in  international  exposi- 
tions. 

The  1  'RESIDING  OFFICER.  .With- 
out obji  ction,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  K  cCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanim  )us  consent  that  the  Foreign 
Relatio  is  Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  d\  iring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  3  p.r  I.  on  Tuesday.  June  29.  to  con- 
sider t  le  United  Nations  Industrial 
Develo]  ment  Organization  Treaty,  97- 
19. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objf  ction.  it  is  so  ordered. 

SELfeCT  COMMITfEE  ON  IlfTELLIGCNCE 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unaninwus  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  2  p.m.  on  Tuesday.  June  29.  to  re- 
ceive aj  briefing  on  intelligence  mat- 
ters. 

The  l>RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obj  Kition,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Intelli- 
gence Committee  be  authorized  to 
meet  d  iring  the  session  of  the  Senate 
at  3  p^n.  on  Wednesday,  June  30,  to 
a  briefing  on  intelligence  mat- 
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by  1987.  \/here  is  the  reason  and 
common  se  ise  in  this?  It  is  unfair  to 
the  American  people. 

Regardless  of  any  constitutional  ar- 
guments f^r  or  against  tuition  tax 
credits  an(  the  harm  such  credits 
would  do  to  public  education,  this 
measure  is  i  )reposterous.« 
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out  obj  jction,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 

COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENTAL  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  McCLURE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Governmental  Affairs  be  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  on  Tuesday.  June  29.  at  10 
a.m.,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing  on 
the  use  of  competition  in  the  procure- 
ment process  in  the  Department  of 
Defense. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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'RESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


MATTINGLY.  Mr.  President, 
on  Aphl  25,  1982.  President  Reagan 
annoui  iced  his  intention  to  seek  legis- 

vhich  would  provide  tuition  tax 

for  those  attending  private  ele- 

and  secondary   schools.   On 

,  such  a  bill  was  introduced  on 

of  the  administration  by  the 
distin^ished  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Comm  ttee 


tiis 


time  in  our  Nation's  histo- 
ime  of  serious  economic  trou- 
should    be    seeking    ways    to 
loopholes,  not  to  open  them. 
)  stounded  that  on  the  very  day 
S.   Senate  approved   a  budget 
contains  a  budget  deficit  con- 
estimated  at  $104  billion, 
would  be  asked  to  consider 
ion  which  would  add  even  more 
red  ink.  The  President  vetoed 
i^gent   supplemental    appropria- 
lill  on  the  basis  that  it  will  in- 
budget  deficits  yet  he  is  asking 
to  adopt  tuition  tax  credit 
which  will  have  the  same 


I! 


estimated  that  the  tuition  tax 
bill  will  cost  $1.5  billion  a  year 


PREVENTION  OF  HEAT  STRESS 
AMCING  THE  ELDERLY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  last  few  years  the  effects  of  ex- 
tremes in  temperature  on  older  Ameri- 
cans—both  I  cold  and  heat— have  been 
well  documented.  While  a  vigorous 
campaign  has  been  mounted  during 
the  past  couple  of  winters  to  provide 
information  on  the  consequences  of 
cold  stress  (hypothermia),  very  little 
educational  activity  has  yet  been  un- 
dertaken oh  the  even  more  serious  ef- 
fects of  heat  stress  (hyperthermia). 

There  is  |  very  strong  evidence  that 
the  effects  of  heat  stress  among  the  el- 
derly can  l>e  even  more  life  threaten- 
ing, to  mofe  people,  than  exposure  to 
cold.  Evenimild  heat  waves  can  kill  if 
proper  prcjcautions  are  not  taken  by 
the  elderly  and  others  who  suffer 
from  circulatory  problems.  Prolonged 
heat  waves  in  recent  summers  have 
dramatically  brought  this  to  public  at- 
tention with  documented  reports  of 
thousands  of  heat-related  deaths. 

I  have  b^en  working  with  an  organi- 
zation called  the  Center  for  Environ- 
mental Physiology  to  develop  and  dis- 
tribute edncational  materials  on  heat 
stress,  andjl  would  like  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  copy  of  a  factsheet  de- 
veloped by  the  center  which  provides 
the  most  current  information  avail- 
able on  the  threat  of  heat  stress  to 
older  Americans.  The  main  point  of 
this  factsneet  is  the  prevention  of 
heat-related  illness  rather  than  treat- 
ment of  jverious  Medical  problems 
such  as  heat  exhaustion  and  heat 
stroke. 

Arrangements  are  now  being  made 
to  have  this  factsheet  distributed  by 
the  Administration  on  Aging  and  the 
ACTION  agency  through  local  area 
agencies  >n  aging,  senior  nutrition 
sites,  and  older  American  volunteer 
program  s  tes  throughout  the  country. 
As  we  are  now  entering  deep  summer. 
I  think  that  this  factsheet  will  be 
useful  for  all  my  colleagues  who  might 
want  to  give  it  an  even  wider  distribu- 
tion within  their  own  States. 

The  fact  sheet  follows: 

A  MESSAGE  fOR  Older  Adults:  Hot  Weather 
Spells  Dancer 

HEAT  stress 

Heat  is  a  killer.  Most  of  the  victims  are  el- 
derly. Hot  weather  can  place  a  dangerous 
strain  on  jour  body,  especially  your  heart. 
If  the  burden  is  too  great,  heat  can  make 
you  very  sif  k  or  even  kill  you. 
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FACTS  ABOUT  THE  HEAT 

Temperatures  above  90'F  can  be  very  dan- 
gerous, especially  when  the  humidity  is  also 
high.  Crowded  living  conditions  increase 
this  danger. 

Your  body  needs  time  to  adjust  to  hot 
weather.  A  sudden  increase  in  temperature, 
especially  in  the  early  summer,  is  particular- 
ly dangerous  because  your  body  is  unpre- 
pared for  the  strain. 

It  doesn't  take  a  "Killer  Heat  Wave"  to 
kill  you.  If  you  are  feeling  hot  and  uncom- 
fortable, take  steps  to  avoid  heat  stress. 

Heat  stress  can  cause  many  medical  prob- 
lems including  heat  exhaustion,  heat  stroke, 
hetut  failure  and  stroke.  Proper  precautions 
can  make  you  more  comfortable,  prevent  ill- 
ness and  even  save  your  life. 

WATCH  YOUR  STEP 

Your  chances  of  getting  sibk  in  hot  weath- 
er are  increased  by:  A  Weak  or  Damaged 
Heart.  Hypertension.  Problems  with  Circu- 
lation. Diabetes.  A  Previous  Stroke.  Over- 
weight. Infection  of  Fever.  Diarrhea.  Drink- 
ing Alcoholic  Beverages.  Skin  Diseases  or 
Sunburn  Which  May  Reduce  Sweating. 

DRUGS 

Many  prescription  drugs  can  make  you 
much  more  vulnerable  to  the  heat.  If  you 
take  medicine  for  high  blood  pressure,  nerv- 
ousness, depression,  poor  circulation  or 
sleeping,  check  with  your  doctor  or  pharma- 
cist for  advice. 

EARLY  WARNING  SIGNS 

Heat  stress  can  cause  physical  and  mental 
changes.  These  changes  are  warning  signs 
that  your  body  is  In  danger. 

Some  changes  are  more  dangerous  than 
others.  Most  people  feel  hot  and  uncomfort- 
able during  hot  weather,  and  many  notice  a 
lack  of  energy  or  loss  of  appetite.  These  are 
mild  signs,  and  unless  they  last  a  long  time, 
there  is  no  need  to  be  alarmed. 

Other  signs  are  more  serious.  If  you  expe- 
rience any  of  these  serious  signs  during  hot 
weather  call  your  doctor  or  seek  other  medi- 
cal help. 

SFHIOns  SIGNS 

Dizziness,  rapid  heartbeat,  diarrhea, 
nausea,  throbbing  headache,  dry  skin  (no 
sweating),  chest  pain,  great  weakness, 
mental  changes,  breathing  problems,  vomit- 
ing, cramps. 

Pay  attention  to  the  Early  Warning  Signs 
of  heat  illness.  Heat  stress  can  be  fatal,  and 
the  Serious  Signs  mean  that  you  are  losing 
the  battle. 

KEEPING  YOUR  COOL  IN  THE  HEAT 

Keep  cool.  Spend  as  much  time  as  you  can 
In  cooler  surroundings,  such  as  a  cooler 
room  in  your  home,  an  air  conditioned  shop- 
ping mall,  senior  center,  public  library  or 
movie. 

Air  conditioning  can  provide  lifesaving 
relief  from  heat  stress,  especially  if  you 
have  a  medical  condition  like  heart  disease. 

Cooling  with  fans.  Fans  can  draw  cool  air 
into  your  home  at  night  or  help  to  provide 
good  Indoor  air  circulation  during  the  day. 
Air  movement  reduces  heat  stresss  by  help- 
ing to  remove  extra  body  heat.  (When  it  is 
extremely  hot.  a  fan  may  cause  you  to  gain 
body  heat  by  blowing  very  hot  air  over  your 
body.) 

Baths  and  showers.  Cool  baths  or  showers 
(with  water  temperature  around  7SF)  pro- 
vide amazing  relief  from  the  heat.  Cool 
water  removes  extra  body  heat  25  times 
faster  than  cool  air. 

Clothing.  Wear  as  little  as  possible  when 
you  are  at  home.  Lightweight,  light  colored, 
loose  fitting  clothing  is  more  comfortable  in 


hot  weather.  Cotton  is  very  comfortable. 
Wear  a  hat  or  use  a  parasol  or  umbrella  to 
protect  your  head  and  neck  when  you  are 
outdoors. 

Drink  often.  In  hot  weather,  your  body 
needs  more  water.  Don't  wait  until  you  are 
thirsty,  because  your  body  needs  more  fluid 
than  thirst  will  indicate.  By  the  time  you 
feel  thirsty  you  may  already  be  dangerously 
low  on  water. 

Drink  often  and  in  reasonable  amounts. 
Don't  try  to  drink  a  lot  of  coffee  or  tea. 
They  are  alright  in  m(xleratlon.  but  water  is 
your  t>e8t  bet. 

If  you  have  a  disease,  a  medical  condition, 
or  a  problem  with  body  water  balance, 
check  with  your  doctor  for  advice  on  how 
much  water  you  should  drink  In  hot  weater. 

Slow  down.  Take  it  easy,  especially  at  the 
start  of  hot  weather  when  your  body  Is  less 
prepared  for  the  heat.  Physical  activity  pro- 
duces body  heat. 

Watch  what  you  eat.  Avoid  hot  foods  and 
heavy  meals.  They  add  heat  to  your  body. 
Try  using  your  stove  less.  Cook  your  meals 
during  the  cooler  part  of  the  day. 

Watch  salt  use.  Check  with  your  doctor 
before  you  increase  the  amount  of  salt  or 
potassium  In  your  diet.  Do  not  take  "salt 
tablets"  without  your  doctor's  permission. 

Avoid  alcohol.  Alcohol  interferes  with 
your  body's  fight  against  heat  stress.  It  can 
put  a  strain  on  your  heart.* 


CONGRATULATIONS  TO  RSVP 
VOLUNTEERS  OP  VOLUSIA 
COUNTY 

•  Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  the  Re- 
tired Senior  Volunteer  Program 
(RSVP)  in  Daytona  Beach.  Fla.,  direct- 
ed by  Patricia  Cleland.  recently  hon- 
ored 556  volunteers  who  have  contrib- 
uted a  total  of  103,609  hours  in  1981- 
82.  Mrs.  Wayne  Mixon,  the  Lieutenant 
Governor's  wife,  presented  plaques  to 
three  volunteers  with  the  highest 
number  of  hours  for  the  year.  I  direct 
the  Senate's  attention  to  these  three 
women  who  have  contributed  over 
2.000  hours  to  the  community.  Bea- 
trice Wolf  from  New  Smyrna  leads  a 
sewing  group  that  makes  quilts  and 
ditty  bags  for  the  veteran's  hospital: 
Mary  Wilson  works  for  the  Library  for 
the  Blind,  Council  on  Aging,  and  the 
United  Way:  and  Susann  FYierson,  vol- 
imteer  administrator  for  the  Volusia 
Hearing  Society,  tests  thousands  of 
school  children  for  hearing  impair- 
ment. 

The  fine  work  and  willing  spirit  of 
these  volunteers  is  appreciated.  Senior 
volunteers  provide  valuable  service 
across  America,  and  are  especially 
needed  during  times  of  severe  budget 
restraint  when  other  Government 
social  service  programs  are  cut  back. 
Older  Americans  have  knowledge,  ex- 
perience, and  expertise  that  can  be 
well  utilized  by  the  community. 

I  am  sure  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  will  join  me  in  extending  con- 
gratulations and  best  wishes  to  the  556 
RSVP  volunteers  of  Volusia  County.* 


A  RENEWAL  OP  COMMITMENT 
TO  HELP  THE  VASHCHENKOS 
AND  CHMYKHOLOVS 

•  Mr.  LEVIN.  Mr.  President,  2  days 
ago,  on  Sunday  the  27th.  six  Pentecos- 
talist  Christians  observed  the  fourth 
anniversary  of  their  stay  in  the  Ameri- 
can Embassy  in  Moscow.  Separated  for 
4  years  and  by  3.000  miles  from  other 
family  members,  the  six  members  of 
the  Vashchenko  and  Chmykhalov 
families  remain  in  sparse  basement 
quarters  ultimately  because  they  are 
not  free  to  practice  their  religion  in 
the  Soviet  Union,  nor  are  they  free  to 
emigrate  to  another  country  where 
their  religious  practices  would  be  re- 
spected. Today,  it  is  appropriate  that 
we  who  enjoy  the  fruits  of  a  freedom- 
loving  nation,  pay  homage  to  these  six 
Pentecostalists  who  share  our  love  of 
fundamental  human  freedoms  and 
have  held  fast  to  their  desire  to  exer- 
cise these  freedoms  against  onerous 
odds. 

Events  leading  to  the  Vashchenkos' 
and  Chmykhalovs'  visit  to  the  Embas- 
sy began  in  1962  when  the  families  de- 
cided to  chart  their  lives  in  a  new  di- 
rection—out of  persecution  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  into  the  freedom  of 
the  West.  Explicitly  following  the 
letter  of  Soviet  law.  the  families  pur- 
sued their  emigration  course.  Years 
and  years  of  repeated  applications  and 
journeys  to  emigration  offices  did  not 
win  the  cherished  exit  visas,  rather 
they  were  countered  with  stepped  up 
harassment  suid  brutality. 

Sixteen  years  later,  in  1978.  eight 
member  of  the  two  families  traveled  to 
the  American  Embassy  in  Moscow  at 
the  invitation  of  Embassy  officials. 
They  went  seeking  emigration  advice, 
not  asylum.  But  because  a  young  boy 
in  their  party  was  dragged  away  and 
severely  beaten  by  Soviet  guards 
before  ever  entering  the  Embassy,  the 
others  decided  they  must  remain  there 
for  their  own  safety.  They  became 
known  to  the  world  as  the  "Siberian 
Seven"  as  their  plight  was  publicized 
and  Western  nations  rallied  to  their 
cause. 

Despite  efforts  to  precipitate  the 
granting  of  exit  visas,  including  our 
own  legislative  efforts,  the  Soviets  bel- 
ligerently refuse  to  allow  the  Vash- 
chenkos and  Chmykhalovs  to  leave. 
The  Soviets  adamantly  insist  that  in 
order  to  emigrate,  they  mtist  return  to 
their  native  town.  Chemogorsk.  and 
file  yet  another  application.  To  pro- 
test Soviet  refusal  to  allow  them  to 
emigrate.  Lidiya  and  Augustina  Vash- 
chenko went  on  a  hunger  strike  in  late 
December  1981.  Lidiya  was  so  weak- 
ened that  she  was  removed  to  Mos- 
cow's Botkin  Hospital.  Upon  her  recov- 
ery. Lidiya  did  indeed  return  to  Cher- 
nogorsk  and  joined  her  brothers  and 
sisters  in  filing  countless  applications 
and  paying  numerous  processing  fees. 
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Lidlya  met  the  Soviets'  demand  by 
returning  to  Chemogorsk,  but  they 
have  not  fulfilled  their  commitment. 
We  had  not  expected  that  a  nation 
which  has  not  honored  commitments 
made  in  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  and  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act  would  honor  a  conunitment  to  an 
individual,  but  we  had  hoped  it  might. 

Since  Lidlya's  return  to  Chemo- 
gorsk,  all  hopes  for  an  immediate  reso- 
lution to  this  problem  have  been  sty- 
mied by  the  Soviets.  After  several 
months  of  offering  them  empty  prom- 
ises and  false  information,  the  Soviets 
officially  denied  them  their  exit  visas. 
Their  situation  grows  bleaker  daily— 
they  have  been  subjected  to  increasing 
police  harassment  and  brutality,  the 
family  members  are  not  permitted  to 
work,  and  they  have  been  reduced  to 
picking  over  garbage  to  feed  them- 
selves. Lidiya  now  has  committed  her- 
self to  another  hunger  strike  to  refo- 
cus  Soviet  and  world  attention  on 
their  desperate  situation. 

The  Vashchenkks  and  Chimykha- 
lovs  are  paying  dearly  for  holding 
steadfastly  to  their  desire  to  live, 
work,  and  pray  freely  in  a  nation  that 
respects  human  rights  They  have  ex- 
pended every  ounce  of  energy  to  that 
end.  and  we  ought  to  stand  stalwartly 
at  their  side  Beseeching  us  to  perse- 
vere in  our  efforts  to  help  them. 
Liubkv  Vashchenko  wrote  about  the 
importance  of  continuing  the  struggle 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  West  on  the 
occasion  of  their  fourth  anniversay  in 
the  Embassy 

We  are  turning  to  you  all  to  please  ask  the 
American  govemment  to  talk  with  the  Sovi- 
ets about  permiasikn  for  us  to  emigrate 
much  more  seriously  and  ask  them  to  work 
together  with  the  Soviets  In  order  to  find  a 
positive  solution  for  all,  us  and  both  govern- 
ments so  that  we  could  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  safely  and  soon. 

I  ask  that  excerpts  from  the  text  of 
this  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  at  what  is  possibly 
the  nadir  of  a  tortuious  emigration 
Journey,  it  is  especially  important  that 
we  not  only  honor  the  Vashchenkos 
and  Chmykholovs  today,  but  that  we 
renew  our  commitment  to  help  them 
In  every  possible  way. 

The  letters  follow: 

Moscow.  U.S.S.R.. 
Embassy  op  the  U.S.. 

June  14.  1982. 

Daiut  Senator  Levin.  First.  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  very  much  for  the  work  that  you 
have  done  for  my  family  In  order  to  get  per- 
mission from  the  Soviet  govemment  for  us 
to  leave  this  country  during  the  past  4 
years. 

I  would  like  to  ask  you  in  the  name  of  my 
whole  family  to  please  continue  the  work 
until  we  will  be  allowed  to  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  and  will  be  set  free  in  some  non-Com- 
munist country  In  the  West.  Thank  you 
very  much. 

I  am  enclosing  with  this  note  a  letter  writ- 
ten for  the  4th  anniversary  of  our  stay  in 
the  American  Embassy.  We  hope  that  the 
fifth  one  we  will  celebrate  together  with  our 


whole  family  somewhere  in  a  free  country 
in  the  W^t. 

Thanli  you  very  much  again  for  every- 
thing yoi<  have  done  for  us. 
Sincerely. 

I  LiOBOv  Vashchenko, 

I  For  my  family  also. 

P.S.  Ttmnk  you  for  the  information  of  the 
Hearings!  of  the  bill  312  that  took  place  in 
the  November  of  last  year  that  you  sent  to 
me. 

Moscow,  U.S.S.R.. 
Embassy  op  the  U.S., 

June  10. 1912. 

Open  letter  to  people  in  the  West. 

On  the  occasion  of  another  anniversary, 
the  fourt  ti  one,  of  our  stay  in  the  American 
Embassy  kn  Moscow,  please  allow  me.  in  the 
name  of  aiy  whole  family,  to  thank  all  those 
In  the  West,  both  Individuals  and  Oovem- 
ments,  who  have  been  trying  to  get  permis- 
sion for  us  to  leave  this  country. 

We  are  especially  grateful  to  those  of  the 
American  govemment  who  introduced  and 
support  Resolution  100  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resenUtlves  and  bill  312  in  Senate  that 
would  grint  us  residence  here  and  allow  us 
to  apply  I  for  American  citizenship  5  years 
from  theldate  we  first  came  to  the  Embassy. 
We  consider  the  Resolution  and  the  bill  as 
an  assurance  of  the  American  govemment 
that  they  accept  my  family  for  permanent 
residence  in  their  country  which  the  Soviets 
wanted  us  to  have  when  they  sent  us  to  the 
Embassy  in  1975. 

We  thank  God  and  those  who  early  this 
year  made,  through  the  article  in  Parade 
magazine;  our  story  and  desire  to  leave  the 
Soviet  Union  widely  known,  those  readers  of 
Parade  who  sent  letters  of  protest  to  the 
Soviet  and  American  governments  on  our 
behalf,  and  those  who  sent  telegrams,  let- 
ters and  tards  to  us  during  the  time  of  crisis 
when  my  sister.  LIda.  and  my  mother,  Au- 
gustlna.  Went  on  a  hunger  strike,  and  those 
who  helaed  us  during  Lida's  hospitalization 
last  Jani»ry. 

Many  df  you  have  been  tirelessly  and  per- 
sistently supporting  us  in  the  right  of  emi- 
gration which  my  family  has  been  trying  to 
obtain  for  the  past  22  years.  We  have  made 
many  dliferent  attempts  to  get  permission 
from  thf  Soviet  government  to  leaVe  the 
USSR  but  the  Soviets  continue  to  keep  us 
here  and  tell  the  children  In  Chemogorsk 
that  our  parents  must  come  to  them  first. 

Does  not  the  fact  that  Uda  has  returned 
to  Chembgorsk  and  her  request  to  allow  her 
emlgrat«_has  still  been  refused  by  the  Sovi- 
ets, tell  (he  American  govemment  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  trust  the  Soviets?  All  along 
they  ha^  said  to  them  that  if  we  go  back  to 
Chemognrsk,  our  applications  for  emigra- 
tion would  be  considered. 

Now  t|ie  Soviets  do  not  want  to  accept 
Lida's  pibers,  do  not  want  to  give  her  forms, 
do  not  w^t  even  to  talk  to  her  but  take  her 
and  the 'other  children  out  of  the  Offices 
when  they  come  to  talk  to  the  authorities. 
If  sometime  they  talk  to  the  children  they 
Joke  and  lie.  Lida  Is  old  enough  to  make  de- 
cision herself  to  stay  or  to  leave  this  coun- 
try. Whf  does  she  need  her  parents  to  be 
back  before  her  request  for  emigration  Is 
considered? 

We  are  turning  to  you  all  to  please  ask  the 
American  govemment  to  talk  with  the  Sovi- 
ets about  permission  for  us  to  emigrate 
much  mDre  seriously  and  ask  them  to  work 
together  with  the  Soviets  in  order  to  find  a 
positive  ^lutlon  for  all.  us  and  both  govern- 
ments aj>  that  we  could  leave  the  Soviet 
Union  safely  and  soon. 
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We  gave  the  pledge  to  both  goverrunents 
that  as  soon  as  we  would  be  assured  that 
our  eleven  cnildren  together  with  Lida  are 
out  of  the  Sqviet  Union  and  we  had  an  as- 
surance from  the  Soviets  that  the  four  of  us 
will  not  be  |>ersecuted  but  reunited  with 
them  In  the  West  in  the  shortest  time,  we 
will  leave  the  American  Embassy. 

We  also  would  like  to  ask  you  to  please 
ask  the  SovKt  Ambassadors  in  your  coun- 
tries and  those  who  come  to  you  from  the 
Soviet  Union,'  for  conferences  and  demon- 
strations In  o^r  to  talk  about  peace,  trade 
and  so  on  what  price  there  Is  on  the  earth 
that  we  can  u^y  to  the  Soviets  to  accept  our 
renunciation  of  their  citizenship  and  allow 
us  to  emigrate?  If  the  price  of  money  that 
was  pre-estalllshed  by  the  Soviet  govem- 
ment is  payet  I  to  them  by  us.  if  interments 
in  prisons,  w<  rk  camps  and  psychiatric  hos- 
pitals were  si  ent  by  us,  if  thousands  of  our 
appeals  whlcfi  would  make  volumes  were 
during  the  28  years  sent  to  them.  If  our 
hunger  strikes  and  demonstrations  with 
posters  that  expressed  our  long-time  request 
to  Brezhnev  and  his  govemment  still  are 
not  enough  for  the  Soviets  to  permit  us  to 
leave  the  serfdom,  what  price  do  they  wish 
us  to  pay? 

We  do  not  support  this  thought  of  Maya- 
kovsky.  one  of  the  greatest  Soviet  poet. 
"Read  and  bs  envious,  I  am  a  citizen  of  the 
Soviet  Union."  But  we  consider  it  a  disgrace 
that  we  are  citizens  of  the  atheistic  serfdom 
in  this  country. 

Thank  you  Very  much. 
Sincerely. 

LiUBOV, 

For  the  Vashchenko  family.* 
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DEI  "ENSE  SPENDING 

•  Mr.  TO^I^ER.  Mr.  President,  the 
debate  ovei  how  we  should  spend  our 
limited  def «  nse  resources  continues  to 
be  a  Vigorous  one.  There  are  those 
who  would  lave  us  change  dramatical- 
ly our  current  approach  toward  equip- 
ping and  manning  our  military  forces, 
while  others  insist  with  equal  certain- 
ty that  the  current  approach  is  the 
one  most  11  lely  to  deter  aggression  or. 
if  necessary ,  prevail  In  conflict. 

Some  would  have  us  build  fewer 
tanks  and  a  rmored  vehicles  In  favor  of 
lighter,  more  maneuverable  weapons. 
Others  argi  le  in  favor  of  smaller  ships 
which  coull  be  built  in  greater  num- 
bers than  our  current  shipbuilding 
plan  permifs.  And  there  are  those  who 
believe  tha^  very  small,  technological- 
ly simple  and  inexpensive  fighter  air- 
craft could  be  built  that  would  be  a 
match  for  the  Soviet  Air  Force. 

As  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Armed  Serfices  Conrunittee  I  not  only 
support  tl^a  debate.  I  encourage  it. 
But  I  encourage  it  only  so  long  as  the 
participants  are  well-informed  and 
well-intent|)ned.  for  at  stake  in  this 
debate  is  tlie  defense  posture  of  the 
United  Stages— a  matter  not  to  be  left 
to  the  hpn^s  of  the  misinformed  and 
inexperienced. 

Over  the]  past  year,  a  group  known 
as  the  Military  Reform  Caucus  has  of- 
fered several  proposals  aimed  at  im- 
proving the  capabilities  or  our  military 
forces.  I  Uelieve  some  of  their  ideas 


have  merit:  I  disagree  strongly  with 
others. 

Another  group— also  vitally  interest- 
ed in  maintaining  our  Nation's  defense 
posture— has  responded  to  the  Army- 
related  proposals  of  the  Reform 
Caucus.  This  group,  the  Association  of 
the  United  States  Army  (AUSA).  is 
comprised  of  individuals  remarkably 
well-qualified  to  discuss  these  issues. 
They  are  men  and  women  with  distin- 
guished military,  academic,  and  Indus- 
trial backgrounds  who  share  a  wealth 
of  knowledge  and  experience  in  land 
warfare. 

I  strongly  encourage  those  who  are 
interested  in  hearing  both  sides  of  this 
debate  to  read  this  informed  response, 
which  I  submit  for  the  Rbcoro. 

The  material  follows: 

lasms  Impacting  on  the  Land  Forces  op 
THE  Unirb  States 

THE  MILITAKY  RZPORM  CAUCTIS— A  DISCOSSION 
OP  THE  ISSUES  THEY  HAVE  RAISED 

The  need  for  a  coherent  national  strategy 
is  universally  accepted.  Everyone  concemed 
with  national  security  wants  the  best  de- 
fense possible  for  the  least  amount  of 
money.  We  want  a  well  managed  defense  es- 
tablishment, able  to  arrive  at  decisions  that 
are  in  the  best  interest  of  the  nation  and 
with  no  commitment  to  any  but  those  best 
interests.  We,  the  Association  of  the  United 
States  Army,  hew  to  these  principles,  and 
we  are  confident  that  those  who  Identify 
themselves  as  the  Military  Reform  Caucus 
do  the  same. 

The  caucus  has  said  that  its  goal  of  creat- 
ing fighting  forces  that  can  win  depends  on 
the  achievement  of  two  qualities  it  main- 
tains our  forces  now  tack:  a  high  state  of 
personnel  and  material  effectiveness  and 
readiness:  and  the  ability  to  adapt  to  chang- 
ing threats  and  to  take  advantage  of  new 
tactics  and  technology. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  gainsay  a  premise 
that  approaches  as  close  to  the  military's 
own  goals  as  does  this  one.  It  is  a  citation  of 
what  armed  forces  are  all  about  and  what 
they  should  be  expected  to  do.  So.  it  Is  not 
the  premise  upon  which  the  caucus  Is  based 
that  causes  concern,  but  the  basis  and  accu- 
racy of  many  of  its  initiatives  and  specific 
charges  of  shortfall. 

Far  more  than  simple  differences  of  opin- 
ion are  Involved  here.  Statements  in  the 
name  of  the  caucus  have  sometimes  been 
less  than  constructive.  This  Is  particularly 
unfortunate  because  almost  every  member 
of  the  caucus  has  worked  in  the  past  to 
strengthen  our  defense  posture.  The  exist- 
ence of  elements  of  truth  in  almost  all  of 
the  group's  major  points  of  issue  lends 
credibility  to  the  overall  thrust.  Unfortu- 
nately, many  of  the  supporting  sub-issues 
are  based  on  misinformation. 

The  alacrity  with  which  much  of  the  U.S. 
news  medis  seize  upon  caucus  accusations  as 
gospel  has  perpetuated  damaging,  frequent- 
ly Incorrect  information  that  is  difficult  to 
eradicate  from  the  public  consciousness.  We 
propose  here  to  address  some  of  the  misin- 
formation about  programs  of  the  United 
States  Army  which  have  been  set  forth  by 
the  caucus  and  given  wide  publicity  in  the 
media. 

What  the  caucus  is  recommending 

The  caucus  has  listed  several  "initiatives." 
They  cover  subjects  ranging  from  training, 
through  personnel  management,  budgeting. 


research  and  development,  to  specific  weap- 
ons systems. 

The  enclosed  papers  provide  a  summary 
of  the  issues,  an  assessment  of  the  accuracy 
of  their  premises,  and  the  facts  relating  to 
those  caucus  initiatives  which  are  found 
wanting. 

M-l  TANK 

Point 
The  M-l  costs  too  much. 

Counterpoint 

Most  reports  on  M-l  costs  are  wrong  or 
misleading.  The  fact  Is  that  there  has  been 
excellent  cost  control  during  the  M-I  pro- 
gram. When  development  began  in  1972, 
Congress  accepted  a  unit  production  cost  of 
»507,800  in  1972  dollars.  Today,  even  with 
substantial  pre-planned  product  improve- 
ment (120mm  gun,  improved  armor  and 
better  chemical,  biological  and  nuclear  pro- 
tection), the  unit  production  cost  of  the 
tank  in  1972  dollars  U  $604,300. 

The  unit  hardware  cost  of  the  M-l  is  cur- 
rently about  one-third  more  than  that  of  a 
M-60A3,  not  two  or  three  times  as  expensive 
as  often  mistakenly  alleged. 

Or,  as  the  Loruton  Economist  has  pointed 
out,  the  ratio  of  the  cost  of  the  remarkably 
agile  and  speedy  M-l  to  a  modem  fighter 
aircraft  Is  essentially  the  same  as  the  ratio 
between  the  costs  of  tanks  and  fighter  air- 
craft which  existed  In  World  War  II. 

In  short,  although  the  M-l  is  more  expen- 
sive than  the  M-MA3.  it  is  markedly  superi- 
or, possessing  a  combat  edge  over  current 
Soviet  tanks  which  the  M-MA3  lacks  and 
providing  our  soldiers  an  ability  to  fight  ef- 
fectively and  win  outnuml)ered  on  a  modem 
battlefield. 

Point 

The  M-l's  unprecedented  breakdown 
rates  will  cause  It  to  be  the  slowest  tank  in 
the  world— In  real  battlefield  situations. 

Counterpoint 

There  has  been  no  "unprecedented  break- 
down rate."  The  M-l  is  In  fact  the  fastest 
and  most  agile  tank  in  the  world  today. 

Although  It  has  only  been  In  production  a 
year.  It  has  already  achieved  350  mean  miles 
between  failure  (MMBF).  appreciably  better 
than  the  330  MMBF  goal. 

In  comparison,  after  13  years  of  produc- 
tion, the  MM  attained  a  rate  of  342  MMBF. 
Today,  after  20  years  of  production  and  con- 
tinuous product  Improvement,  it  has  only 
attained  a  rate  of  407  MMBF. 

Point 

The  M-l  track  pad  wears  out  too  quickly. 
Counterpoint 

It  Is  true  that  track  life  remains  a  problem 
in  peacetime  operations. 

With  twice  the  power  of  the  M60  tank  and 
continued  employment  on  road  and  cross- 
country at  much  higher  speeds,  the  M-l 
track  wears  out  sooner  than  that  of  the 
MM.  The  current  track  pads,  which  were 
designed  to  last  for  20M  miles,  are  wearing 
out  in  somewhat  more  than  1000  miles.  A 
solution  to  this  problem  has  not  been  found 
within  the  current  state  of  the  art  of  track 
manufacturing. 

It  should  be  understood  that  this  is  strict- 
ly a  peacetime  problem.  The  M-l  tracks  are 
rubber-coated  to  protect  road  surfaces  and 
are  replaced  when  the  rubber  coating  is 
wom  to  the  metal  track.  In  combat  this 
would  not  be  a  consideration  and  the  steel 
track  would  continue  to  be  serviceable  for 
many  additional  miles. 


Point 


The  M-l's  turbine  engine  is  easUy  detect- 
ed because  it  emits  a  very  strong  Infrared 
signature. 

Counterpoint 
Thermal  detection  is  such  that  all  tanks, 
turbine  or  diesel  powered,  are  readily  de- 
tecUble.  VUually.  however,  the  M-l  turbine 
exhaust  is  not  detecUble  while  the  distinc- 
tive visible  exhaust  plume  of  the  MM  and 
other  dleael  powered  tanks  Is  readily  detect- 
able, particularly  when  accelerating. 

Point 

The  turbine  exhaust  is  a  target  for  heat- 
seeking  missiles. 

Counterpoint 
If  the  SovieU  were  to  employ  a  heat-seek- 
ing—and  they  do  not  appear  to  have  one 
now— anti-tank  mlasUe,  It  would  be  able  to 
home  on  diesel  engine  tanks  as  well  as  the 
turbine  powered  M-l.  This  is  a  potential 
threat  to  all  combat  vehicles,  not  Just  the 
M-I. 

Point 

The  hot  turbine  engine  prevents  oper- 
ations in  dry  woods  due  to  danger  of  fire. 

Counterpoint 
Not  true.  In  over  200,000  miles  of  testing, 
much  of  it  cross-country  through  dry  grass 
and  woods,  the  M-l  has  not  started  a  fire. 
The  allegation  apparently  attempts  to  pre- 
sent a  problem  where  none  exists  because 
the  M-l  categorically  can  operate  In  dry 
grass  and  wooded  terrain. 

Point 
The  M-l  tank  turbine  engine  to  a  gas 
"guzzler"  using  more  fuel  than  the  MM 
tank. 

Counterpoint 

True,  but  It  should  be  no  surprise  to 
anyone  that  a  15M  hp  engine  will  use  more 
fuel  than  a  750  hp  engine.  The  Army  has 
understood  from  the  t>eginnlng  that  the  M- 
1  would  constime  more  fuel  than  the  MM 
but  Is  willing  to  pay  that  price  to  gain  the 
spectacular  Improvements  in  speed  and  bat- 
tlefield agility,  mobility  and  shock  power 
which  come  with  doubling  the  horsepower. 

The  added  fuel  consumption  Is  a  reasona- 
ble tradeoff  for  the  M-l's  greatly  improved 
capabilities.  , 

Point 

Although  the  Army  Is  aware  of  many 
problems  with  the  M-l  tank,  it  has  refused 
to  do  the  testing  necessary  to  determine 
their  real  severity. 

Counterpoint 

This  allegation  Is  categorically  untrue.  In 
fact,  the  M-l  has  been  tested  more  than  any 
other  U.S.  tank.  Crew  safety  and  survivabil- 
ity have  been  paramount  throughout  the 
development  production  process. 

While  no  tank  is  invulnerable,  the  follow- 
ing special  features  of  the  M-l,  which  en- 
hance crew  survivability,  have  been  thor- 
oughly tested: 

Compartmentalizatlon  of  fuel  and  ammu- 
nition In  areas  away  from  the  crew. 

Ammo  compartments  with  blow-off  panels 
which.  If  a  fire  is  started  or  ammo  is  struck 
by  enemy  fire,  permit  the  force  of  an  explo- 
sion to  be  vented  to  the  outside,  away  from 
the  crew  compartment. 

An  automatic  fire  detection  and  suppres- 
sion system. 

During  testing  the  M-l  has  been  shot  at 
or  blown  up  In  every  conceivable  way,  using 
both  Soviet  and  U.S.  anmiunition. 
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Teat  results  conTirm  that  crew  survivabil- 
ity far  exceeds  that  of  the  M60. 
Point 

.  .  .  large  numbers  of  American  tankers 
are  likely  to  die  unnecessarily  due  to  M-l's 
highly  flammable  hydraulic  fluid. 
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costly  "battlefield  taxi"  that  can  do  little 
more  thlm  move  people  from  one  place  to 
another.i  It  could  not  suppress  concealed 
enemy  itftmtry  nor  contribute  to  the  battle 
against  aiassed  tanks  and  BMPs— the  threat 
currently  invisioned. 


The    M-2'i 
flammable 


Counterjtoint 

This  is  not  true. 

Fire  retardant  hydraulic  fluid  was  adopted 
for  use  in  the  M60  tank  as  a  result  of  the 
1973  Arab/Israeli  War  experience.  It  has  a 
much  higher  flame  Ignition  temperature 
than  earlier  fluids,  and  it  reduces  signifi- 
cantly the  possibility  of  hydraulic  fluid  fire 
hn  the  crew  compartment. 

The  M-I  uses  the  Identical  fluid.  Its  hy- 
draulic lines  and  connectors  have  been 
strengthened  to  reduce  the  possibility  of 
rupture,  and  an  automatic  fire  detection/ 
suppression  system  using  Halon  gas  to 
smother  fires  has  made  the  M-1  much  more 
fire  safe  than  previous  U.S.  tanks.  These 
were  included  in  the  M-1  design  specifically 
to  minimize  casualties  from  fire. 
Point 

The  M-1'8  side  and  rear  armor  is  thinner 
than  that  on  the  MM. 

Counterpoint 

The  M-I's  ipeclal  armor  Is  totally  differ- 
ent and  vastly  superior  to  M60  armor. 

Live  fire  teats  against  M-1  armor  and  com- 
ponents have  shown  that  the  M-1  provides 
far  superior  armor  protection  overall  for 
both  vehicle  and  crew,  with  at  least  equal 
protection  from  all  aspects. 
Point 

The  M-l's  machine  guns  are  incapable  of 
protecting  It  against  infantry  attack. 
Counterpoint 

False. 

The  M-1  has  three  machine  guns,  one 
more  than  the  two  on  the  MSO. 

All  machine  guns  on  the  M-1  can  be 
trained  to  fire  in  close  proximity  to  the  ve- 
hicle. M-1  machine  guns  cover  a  360  degree 
field  of  fire. 

M-2  Fighting  Vehicle 
Point 

Cancel  the  M-3/M-°3  armored  fighting  ve- 
hicle and  upgrade  the  M-113. 
Counterpoint 

This  action  would  seriously  degrade  the 
modem  Army's  tank/Infantry  team's  fight- 
ing capability  because  the  two  vehicles  are 
not  comparable.  As  Its  name  implies,  the  M- 
2  Is  a  fighting  vehicle  from  which  the 
mechanized  infantry  squad  will  fight.  The 
M-113  is  an  armored  personnel  carrier  capa- 
ble only  of  transporting  the  squad.  The  M-2 
Is  designed  to  counter  the  Soviet  BMP  in- 
fantry fighting  vehicle  and  its  stabilized 
29mm  cannon  will  defeat  it.  In  addition,  it 
provides  an  armor-protected,  anti-tank  capa- 
bility with  Its  lethal  TOW  anti-tank  mis- 
siles. 

The  M-2  permits  its  troops  to  sustain 
their  mobility  even  after  they  are  engaged, 
rather  than  forcing  them  to  dismount  to 
fight,  and  It  serves  as  a  base  of  fire  when 
the  tactical  situation  so  indicates. 

Similarly,  the  M-3  Cavalry  Fighting  Vehi' 
cle  provides  the  armored  cavalry  scout 
squad  uiunatched  effectiveness,  superior 
firepower  and  mobility,  and  greatly  in- 
creased staying  power  in  performing  the  va- 
riety of  critically  important  combat  mis- 
sions assigned  to  armored  cavalry  elements 
on  the  modem  battlefield. 

Addendum:  What  do  you  get  by  'upgrad- 
ing the  M-113"?  You  get  a  heavier,  more 


Point 
The  n4-2  does  not  carry  a  full  squad. 
Counterpoint 

This  i^  not  true. 

The  ^2  carries  a  full,  9-man  mechanized 
Infantry  squad  (a  crew  of  3  plus  6  riflemen). 

This  Imaller  squad  Is  able  to  execute 
normal  lire  and  maneuver  tactics  using  the 
crew-served  firepower  of  the  M-2  to  estab- 
lish a  bape  of  fire  while  the  riflemen  maneu- 
ver to  secure  their  objective. 

This  itse  of  the  M-2's  superior  mobility 
and  firepower  to  conserve  manpower  is  fully 
In  accori  with  the  Army's  traditional  efforts 
to  use  its  equipment  and  firepower  to  save 
lives  on  the  battlefield. 
{  Point 

The  M-2  costs  ten  times  more  than  the 
M-113  if  replaces. 

Counterpoint 

It  Is  true  that  the  early  production  costs 
of  the  M-2  are  significantly  higher  than  M- 
113  costt  after  20  years  of  production.  How- 
ever, canparing  them  Is  like  comparing 
apples  ^d  oranges  for  the  two  vehicles  are 
not  comparable  either  in  terms  of  capability 
or  mission.  The  M-113  Is  little  more  than  a 
'battlefield  taxi."  The  current  unit  rollaway 
cost  of  the  M-113.  after  almost  70.000  vehi- 
cles have  been  produced.  Is  about  $164,000. 
Early  production  models  of  the  M-2,  when 
less  than  SO  have  been  produced,  cost  $1.5 
million:  increased  production  experience 
and  higher  production  rates  will  bring  this 
cost  down  substantially. 


fa- 


Final^, 
quate 
act   to 
mechanized 
to  fight 


Point 


'  The  (5th  percentile  soldier  describes  the  physi- 
cal sttrl  autes  of  height,  welfht.  etc.  of  95  percent 
of  the  loldlers  who  might  be  riding  In. the  M-2. 
This  Is  I  he  criterion  against  which  all  Army  weap- 
ons and  rqulpment  are  designed. 
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I  Point 

The   i(-2   delivers   infantrymen    too 
tigued  «d  too  disoriented  to  fight. 
Counterpoint 
Absolttely  tintrue:  the  facts  are  quite  to 
the  conirary. 

The  M-2's  superior  suspension  system  pro- 
vides a  fnuch  smoother  ride  than  any  other 
IFV  or  lAPC.  Unlike  the  fully  enclosed  M- 
113.  the  M-2's  vision  blocks  enable  Its  Infan- 
trymen to  maintain  their  orientation  when 
"buttonied  up "  even  while  the  vehicle  Is 
moving.] 

Its  contour  seating  and  space,  ade- 

f^r  the  99th  percentile  solder.'  also 

reduce   fatigue   and   maintain   the 

soldier's  fitness  and  readiness 


Point 
aluminum  armor  is  highly 
explosion-amplifying. 
j  Counterpoint 
The  M-2  «as  never  designed  to  withstand 
a  hit  by  a  primary  anti-tank  round.  Both 
the  M-2  and  the  M-113  Incorporate  alumi- 
num armor  \o  reduce  weight.  It  was  never 
expected  ncr  intended  that  either  could 
withstand  a  direct  hit  from  either  a  kinetic 
or  chemical  energy  primary  AT  round.  At 
calibers  currently  in  use.  there  is  no  signifi- 
cant difference  between  equal  thickness  of 
steel  or  aluitilnlm  armor  In  terms  of  flam- 
mablllty  wlwn  hit  by  the  same  kind  of 
round.  (For  the  aliunlnum  armor  to  have  an 
'explosion-amplifying  "  effect,  it  would  have 
to  be  hit  by  %  warhead  of  ISOmm  or  larger.) 

IKAOINESS/TaAININC 

Point 

Designate  various  types  of  combat  units 

(Infantry,  Armor  and  Artillery  Battalions. 

fighter  and  attack   squadrons   and   major 

ships)  as  "hi  th  readiness"  units. 

Counterpoint 

Such  a  p 'ogram  Is  In  being.  Units  are 
listed  accord  Ing  to  mission  or  Latest  Arrival 
Date  In  cofnbat  theater.  "High  Priority 
Units"  Inclutfe: 

Forward  Deployed: 

Immediate  Deploying  (82d  Abn.  Ranger 
Bns):  I 

Early^  Deploying  (D  to  D-t^30);  and 

Selected  units/activities  with  missions  of 
comparable  mportance. 
Point 

These  unt  iS  be  required  to  maintain  high 
readiness  ugd  activity  levels,  and  supplied 
with  whatever  level  of  O&M  support  needed 
to  attain  sudh  levels. 

Counterpoint 
rlty"  Army  units  are  now  re- 
aintain   appropriate   levels  of 
are  provided  the  necessary  re- 
so.  within  the  overall  availabil- 
urces. 
Point 
Maintain  ^areful  accounting  of  O&M  sup- 
port required. 

I      Counterpoint 
Army  accounting  system  moving  In  direc- 
tion of  fully  documenting  OAM  costs. 
Point 
categories   designate   two   high 
readiness  uitlts,  one  from  active  forces  and 
one  Guard/fleserve  to  allow  competitive  or- 
structures   to    maximize   effi- 


The    K-2  has  proven  even  less  'reliable 
than  tl^  M-1.  which  It  must  accompany. 
Countenwint 

This  k  not  true. 

Like  the  M-1.  the  M-2  Is  exceeding  Its 
mean  miles  between  failure  goals.  The  M-2 
was  deilgned  with  the  anticipation  of  an  Ini- 
tial Mian-Mlles-Between-Failure  (MMBF) 
of  230.  During  production  testing  the  M-2 
achlev^i  an  MMBF  of  325  (41  percent 
higher  than  predicted).  Operational  models 
are  desionstratlng  240  MMBF.  This  Is  ex- 
pected to  improve  as  the  vehicle  matures. 
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Counterpoint 

Active  At  ny  has  the  training  and  time  to 
devote  to  oi  tanlzatlon  testing. 

Organization  standardization  Is  essential 
to  full  cc  mpatlbiUty  of  Active/Reserve 
units:  train  ng.  supply,  spare  parts,  mission 
capability. 

Point 

Double  funds  for  field  training  for  each 
service.  Including  the  National  Guard  and 
Reserve,  providing  the  service  agrees  to  in- 
crease exercise  time  and  to  use  added  funds 
exclusively  for  free-play,  force-on-force  ex- 
ercises. 

Counterpoint 

One  can  hardly  object  to  the  goal  of  this 
Initiative  which  Is  to  develop  and  enhance 
our  soldien '  and  their  leaders'  confidence  in 
their  abllitjr  to  operate,  fight  and  win  under 
field  combat  conditions.  As  stated,  however. 


the  initiative  Is  simplistic.  It  must  be  recog- 
nized that  free-play,  force-on-force  exercises 
are  very  expensive,  not  only  in  dollars  but  in 
equipment  and  other  resources  conunitted. 
The  levels  of  support  for  the  various  costs 
which  are  chargeable  to  training  must, 
therefore,  be  carefully  balanced  to  caplul- 
ize  on  the  synergistic  effects  of  properly  In- 
tegrated and  structured  training.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear  that  doubling  funds  for  field 
training  and  limiting  their  use.  as  proposed, 
would  achieve  the  objective  sought. 

Certainly,  additional  funds  for  training, 
properly  allocated  and  used,  will  Improve 
Army  preparedness.  However,  how  they 
should  be  allocated  among  the  various 
claimants— 

Between  individual  (basic,  advanced.  NCO, 
officer)  and  unit  training; 

Between  in-garrison  training  (using  train- 
ing devices  and  simulators)  and  field  exer- 
cises (including  costs  of  transportation,  am- 
munition, repair  parts,  combat  rations); 

Between  small  and  large  unit  exercises; 
and 

Between    one-    and    two-sided    exercises 
(with  the  latter's  much  greater  demands  for 
umpires,  etc.) 
is  less  clear. 

Nor  can  training  dollars  alone  solve  the 
Army's  training  needs.  Current  Army  initia- 
tives, to  provide  more  and  better  qualified 
NCOs  and  to  reduce  turbulence  in  units,  are 
attacking  the  two  principal  fSM:tors  current- 
ly constraining  training. 

Since  FY  80.  Army  funds  for  Institutional 
and  Unit  Training  have  increased  70  and  40 
percent  rspectively.  The  National  Training 
Center  has  been  established  and  is  operat- 
ing to  provide,  at  the  battalion  and  brigade 
level,  the  type  of  two-sided,  free-play  exer- 
cises sought.  What  may  be  needed,  if  afford- 
able, are  more  of  the  large-scale,  two-sided 
maneuvers  which  were  so  largely  responsi- 
ble, in  World  War  II.  for  teaching  our  offi- 
cers and  their  staffs  how  to  command  and 
maneuver  large  troop  formations  of  the 
type  that  will  be  required  to  conduct  a  con- 
ventional campaign  against  Soviet/Warsaw 
Pact  forces  in  Europe. 

In  any  e^/ent,  if  additional  training  funds 
are  made  available,  they  should  not  a  priori 
be  limited  to  the  use  specified  In  this  initia- 
tive. The  relative  priority  of  such  use  should 
be  carefully  measured  against  other  train- 
ing areas  requiring  improvement  and  the 
funds  applied  to  those  several  areas  which, 
in  combination,  offer  the  greatest  return  in 
increased  preparedness. 

Point 

Require  that,  in  future  defense  budgets, 
funds  for  Operations  and  Maintenance  in- 
crease as  much,  in  percentage  terms,  as 
funds  for  procurement. 

Variant:  Require  a  report  to  accompany 
the  FY  1984  defense  budget  detailing  how 
much  additional  funding  would  be  required 
to  increase  Operations  and  Maintenance  at 
the  same  rate  as  procurement,  and  the  ef- 
fects on  readiness  of  failing  to  provide  equal 
percentage  increases. 

Counterpoint 
This  Is  a  noteworthy  attempt  to  provide 
support  to  an  area  of  vital  importance 
which  has  historically  lacked  a  constituency 
at  decision  making  levels  in  the  services, 
08D,  OMB  and  the  Congress.  As  might  be 
expected  in  an  area  as  complex  and  inclusive 
as  "Operations  and  Maintenance."  however. 
It  oversimplifies  and.  consequently,  needs  to 
be  targeted  more  discretely.  In  other  words. 
It  Is  a  proposal  with  great  merit,  if  limited  in 
Its  application  to  the  primary  area  of  con- 
cern. 


To  achieve  that  aim,  one  must  first  identi- 
fy the  various  diverse  activities  funded  from 
the  O&M  appropriation,  clearly  differenti- 
ating those  which  are  directly  related  to  the 
procurement  accounts  form  those  which  are 
not.  These  latter,  which  include  operation 
of  the  training  base,  institutional  training, 
unit  training  and  transportation,  post,  camp 
and  station  support  activities,  long-haul 
communications,  etc.,  should  be  eliminated 
from  further  consideration  as  not  pertinent 
to  the  objective  of  this  initiative. 

The  remaining  OttUl  funded  activities 
which  do  bear  a  direct  relationship  to  the 
procurement  account  include:  management 
(in  part),  procurement  offices  inventory  and 
maintenance  control  activities,  supply  and 
maintenance  depots  and  activities,  transpor- 
tation. Care  of  Supplies  in  Storage  and 
Backlog  of  Maintenance  St  Repair  (where 
applicable). 

Counterpoint 

Even  though  the  Army  O&MA  appropria- 
tion has  grown  less  rapidly  than  those  of 
the  other  services  of  DoD  as  a  whole  over 
the  past  3-4  years,  the  growth  which  has  oc- 
curred has  been  primarily  in  the  non-pro- 
curement related  activities.  The  procure- 
ment related  accounts  have  been  essentially 
static  and,  in  fact,  may  have  actually  de- 
clined in  constant  dollars  from  fiscal  year 
1978-80.  The  adverse  effect  on  the  quality 
of  procurement  actions,  initially,  and  on 
readiness  ultimately  can  be  measured. 

The  Budget  Is  intended  to  request  re- 
sources from  the  Congress  In  a  balanced  and 
complementary  package.  The  Army  has 
been  responsive  to  Congressional  requests 
for  information  and  analysis  in  support  of 
the  budget.  Information  as  described  In  the 
Variant,  and  Its  discussion  in  public  hear- 
ings, would  t>e  useful  in  gaining  Congres- 
sional and  public  support  for  the  need  for 
these  funds  in  light  of  their  essential  contri- 
bution to  a  strong,  ready  and  prepared 
Army.  It  would  provide  the  Army  an  oppor- 
tunity, heretofore  unavaihable,  to  demon- 
strate that  its  O&MA  budget  request  Is  an 
integral  component  of  the  total  resources 
needed  by  the  Army  to  accomplish  Its  as- 
signed missions. 

Point 

Institute  a  continuing  program  for  field 
testing  foreign  weapons  of  advanced  simple 
technology. 

Fund  tlOM  per  year  for  realistic,  live-fire 
tests  of  the  full  range  of  promising  foreign 
inproduction  weapons,  starting  with  light 
AT  roeapons  and  light  AA  weapons  on  towed 
mounts. 

Intent  is  for  weapons  showing  dramati- 
cally superior  performance  to  be  licerised  for 
U.S.  production. 

Counterpoint 

This  Is  an  attractive  proposition  particu- 
larly for  those  questioning  the  Army's  abil- 
ity to  determine  its  own  military  needs  and 
to  write  equipment  and  weapons  systems  re- 
quirements that  describe  them.  However, 
like  so  many  attractive  propositions,  it  is 
l>ased  on  false,  or  at  best  highly  dubious, 
premises.  And  the  underlying  return  sought 
is  less  than  clear. 

In  the  first  place,  the  inference  that  the 
Army  does  not  have  an  ongoing,  continuing 
program  for  testing  foreign  weapons  is 
clearly  unfounded.  In  fact,  as  part  of  its 
DoD-pacing  efforts  to  Rationalize,  Stand- 
ardize and  make  Interoperable  (RSI)  its 
weapons  with  those  of  our  allies,  there  are 
currently  17  foreign  weapons  systems  and 
items  of  equipment  under  test  by  the  Army 
Test  and  Evaluation  Command. 

Second,  the  pejorative  reference  to  the 
"NIH  Syndrome"  constituting  a  powerful 


block  to  the  testing  of  such  weapons  is  fur- 
ther refuted  by  the  fact  that  the  Army  has 
already  adopted  for  its  use  12  such  foreign- 
developed  systems  since  1977.  When  one 
considers  that  these  include  the  main  arma- 
ment and  the  primary  secondary  weapon  of 
the  M-1  Main  Battle  Tank,  the  Squad  Auto- 
matic Weapon  with  which  every  infantry 
squad  will  be  armed,  and  the  principal  In- 
fantry indirect  fire  weapon,  the  81mm 
mortar,  one  is  impelled  to  ask  what  other 
major  army  In  the  world  Is  willing  to  rely  on 
foreign  sources  for  so  many  weapons  sys- 
tems of  such  critical  importance  to  its  ma- 
neuver arms.  It  should  not  go  unremarked 
either  that,  in  almost  every  case,  the  Army's 
decisions  to  adopt  these  systems  have  been 
challenged  usually  In  the  Congress. 

Thirdly,  the  assertion  that  foreign  weap- 
ons systems  of  certain  types  are  "notably 
superior"  to  U.S.  weapons  Is  just  that:  an  as- 
sertion. 

Many  are  still  paper  proposals  with  no 
hardware  available;  others  achieve  "superi- 
ority" in  one  characteristic  only  by  accept- 
ing inferiority  In  another  characteristic  of 
greater  importance  to  the  U.S.  Army  (e.g., 
safety);  still  others  Just  do  not  meet  the 
Army's  tactical  or  doctrinal  needs. 

The  initiative  does  propose  to  fund  for  the 
live-fire  tests  against  combat -configured  tar- 
gets which  it  seeks.  Such  tesU  are  highly 
expensive,  both  In  dollars  and  equipment. 
When  these  are  In  short  supply,  it  is  patent- 
ly wasteful  to  test  weapons  that  do  not  meet 
the  Army's  doctrinal  or  operational  needs. 

Nor  Is  the  stated  intent  that  "weapons 
showing  dramatically  superior  perform- 
ance" be  "licensed  for  U.S.  production" 
either  easy  or  inexpensive,  as  our  efforts  to 
produce  the  ROLAND  air  defense  missile 
system  have  shown. 

In  sum.  a  program  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  this  Initiative  has  been  ongoing  for 
several  years.  The  Army  has  adopted  Many 
of  the  foreign  systems  tested,  and  rejected 
others.  It  deserves  continued  support  and 
funding,  with  due  care  exercised  to  Insure 
that  systems  selected  for  test  do.  in  fact, 
offer  the  potential  to  fill  an  esUblished  U.S. 
Army  requirement.  The  decision  as  to  where 
and  how  a  system,  once  adopted.  Is  pro- 
duced should  not  be  legislated  but  left  to 
the  Army  to  determine,  on  a  case-for-case 
basU. 

OPriCER  MANAGEMENT 

(Note:  Charts  A  and  B  are  not  shown  in 
the  Record.) 

Point 

Reduce  size  of  officer  corps,  especially  In 
field  and  general  officer  grades. 

""Excessive"  number  of  general  officers  is 
a  "'well  recognized  problem." 

Counterjwtnf 

Authorized  Army  General  Officer 
strength  decreased  from  521  to  412  since 
1968. 

Emphasis  on  joint/combined  operations, 
coordination  with  other  nations,  and  non- 
DoD  assignments  requires  more,  not  less. 
Army  has  75  validated  General  Officer  re- 
quirements which  are  filled  by  Colonels. 

With  exception  of  FRC.  ratio  of  U.S.  Gen- 
eral Officers  to  troops  is  smaller  than  all 
NATO  countries.  (Chart  A) 

A  U.S.  General  Officer  commands/man- 
ages greater  military  resources  than  Gener- 
al Officers  of  other  NATO  countries.  (Chart 
B) 
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Same  problem  exists  in  field  grades,  e.g.. 
1.521  Marine  Corps  LTC.  but  only  84  battal- 
ions, the  traditional  command  for  a  LTC. 
Counterpoint 

Requirements  for  experience,  represented 
by  field  grade  officers,  are  to  t>e  found  In 
many  diverse  areas  in  addition  to  troop  com- 
mand: training  base,  procurement  activities. 
Joint  and  service  staffs,  international  activi- 
ties, national  guard  and  reserve  advisors,  re- 
search and  development.  ROTC  instructors, 
surgeons,  medical  and  dental  specialists,  etc. 

Meaningful  promotion  opporttuiities.  with 
increased  responsibilities,  are  required  to  at- 
tract capable  young  Americans  to  the  pro- 
fession of  soldiering  under  the  demanding 
training/duty  schedules  now  kept. 
Point 

Up-or-out  promotion  policy  detrimental  to 
professionalism.  Not  uncommon  in  foreign 
armies  for  officer  to  spend  most  of  career 
commanding  a  company. 

Counterpoint 

Retention  of  individuals  not  deemed  capa- 
ble of  performing  at  next  higher  rank  re- 
duces opportunities  of  yoimger  and  poten- 
tially more  capable  officers  to  gain  mid- 
grade  experience. 

Current  law  permits  selective  retention  of 
Captains  (to  20  YOS)  and  Majors  (to  25 
TOS)  in  shortage  skills. 

npH>r-out  policies  based  on  mobilization 
and  combat  experiences  during  World  War 
n,  Korea  and  Vietnam  (required  relief  of 
over-age  and  physically  incapable  officers). 

Point 
Pay  based  on  years  of  service  rather  than 
grade,  to  permit  termination  of  up-or-out 
policy. 

Counterpoint 
Encourages  complacency. 
Discourages  acceptance  of  added  responsi- 
bUity. 
Unnecessary  if  up-or-out  policy  retained. 

Point 
Unit  cohesion  one  of  the  most  important 
components  of  combat  effectiveness. 
Counterpoint 

Agree.  Army  has  identified  turbulence  as 
a  major  enemy  of  readiness. 
Point 

VA.  Army  has  the  highest  rate  of  person- 
nel turbulence  among  major  armies. 
Counterpoint 

Possibly  correct. 

43  percent  of  the  U.8.  Army  Is  deployed 
overseas  based  on  national  policy. 

Major  European  Armies  are  not  similarly 
deployed. 

Professional  development  (schooling)  of 
soldiers  essential  for  ready  force.  Requires 
movement  to  schools. 

Imbalance  of  weapons  systems  (more  of  a 
particular  type  overseas  than  in  the  U.S.) 
requires  relatively  short  tours  in  U.S.  before 
reassignment  overseas. 

Point 

Army  retention  rate  remains  low. 
Counterpoint 

Retention  did  decline  from  fiscal  year 
1975  peak  to  fiscal  year  1980.  when  rate  re- 
versed. 

Overall  fiscal  year  1981  rates  returned  to 
fiscal  year  1975  level. 

First  term  retention  in  fiscal  year  1981 
highest  in  Army  history. 


few 
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personnel    bureaucracy    has 
in^iatives  to  support  Army's  COHORT 


Point 


Counterpoint 
Armi  Regimental  System,  with  repeated 
asslgn^tents  for  cohesion,  is  being  devel- 
oped. 

Personnel  management  systems  are  being 
specifi(  ally  reoriented  to  support  COHORT 
and  Regimental  System. 
Point 
Link  {Personnel  Turbulence  (Reduction)  to 
PCS  finding 

Counterpoint 
Mov4s  for  accessions/separation  are  fixed. 
Overseas  stationing  is  matter  of  national 
policy. 

Roti^onal  (PCS)  moves  are  a  function  of 
oversets  requirements  and  tour  lengths, 
lionge^  tours  are  detrimental  to  morale,  par- 
ticularly that  of  first  term  soldiers. 
Point 
Reduce  PCS  funding  10  percent  annually 
until  turbulence  rate  is  no  higher 
hat   of   most   turbulent   European 


(NATC  ) 

Com 
how  ta 


Com  non 


($10014) 

than 

Army 

Counterpoint 
50  p  ircent  of  turbulence  is  at  the  unit 
level  a  id  not  related  to  PCS  moves. 
Wou  d  require: 
Inert  asing  tour  length; 
Redi  ction  of  overseas  strength  levels: 
MisMon  change  to  equate  to  European 
Army  missions/deployments;  and 
definition  of  "turbulence"  and 
measure  it. 


CONOUSSIOHAL  DmAmw 
Point 


Reporting  demands  generated  by  central- 
ization reduce  commander's  time  to  devote 
to  his  troops  and  his  unit. 

'  Counterpoint 

Of  a;  Congressional  nature,  only  Congres- 
sional constituent  inquiries  can  be  identified 
as  ad<Mng  to  a  commander's  administrative 
worklcptd.  The  impact  of  such  inquiries  Is 
obvious  without  initiation  of  a  study.  Addi- 
tionall>r.  there  is  little  reason  to  expect  that 
such  i  study,  if  conducted,  would  recom- 
mend jelimination  or  reduction  of  respon- 
siveneis  to  constituent  inquiries. 
'  Point 
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ity  (4.0  I  ulf unctions/ 1000  rounds)  was 
below  thafc  of  the  then-standard  M-14 
7.62mm  rifle.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mal- 
function n  te  of  the  current  M16A1  rifle  (1 
in  2000  rcunds)  compares  favorably  with 
records  of  :  iC-14  reliability.  There  is.  accord- 
ingly, no  '|»ntinulng  unreliability"  to  cor- 
rect. 

Nor  is  tl^  "Ordnance  Corps"  attempting 
to  "further  degrade"  the  lethaUty  of  the  M- 
16.  It  is  true  that  NATO,  after  extensive 
testing,  hafe  adopted  as  NATO  standard  a 
new.  heavier  Belgian  63-graln  bullet  which 
requires  a  new  1  turn  In  7'  barrel  twist  In 
order  to  amiieve  greater  stabilized  penetra- 
tion at  Increased  ranges.  Although  the 
Marine  Cofps  Intends  to  procure  this  heav- 
ier buUet  fnd  the  M16E1  rifle,  which  in- 
cludes the.  1  turn  in  7'  barrel  twist,  the 
Army  currently  has  no  program  to  do  so. 

It  has.  hpwever,  type  classified  the  heav- 
ier bullet  As  standard  for  use  in  the  newly 
adopted  squad  automatic  weapon  (which  is 
also  of  Belgian  design). 

n-TKA-UOBT  SATTAUON 

Point 

Balance  I  «tween  tanks  and  infantry  could 
change  dn  matically  if  infantry  could  move 
faster  and  more  invtslbly  than  tanks  over 
terrain  Impassable  to  tanks. 

Counterpoint 

is  only  one  facet  of  equation: 
i^ust  be  Included, 
impassable  to  tanks,  any  mobill- 
foot— would  give  infan- 


Counterpoint 
Army  has  already  undertaken  study 
administrative  workload  of  command- 
has  taken  positive  measures  to  min- 
uid  to  streamline  the  administrative 
of  units.  The  imposition  of  yet  an- 
luch  study  places  an  unnecessary  ad- 
ministrative-demand  on  commanders  who 
wouldlbe  obliged  to  participate. 
M-IS  Rin.x 
Point 

Conlect  the  continuing  unreliability  of  the 
M-16  rifle  and  prevent  ordnance  Corps  at- 
tempt^ to  further  degrade  its  lethality. 
Counterpoint 
The  inference  that  the  M-16  rifle  is  unre- 
liable 0  not  true,  nor  is  the  claimed  high  re- 
liabilily  of  the  AR-IS.  In  fact,  as  demon- 
strate I  by  tesU  in  1963.  the  AR-15  reliabil- 
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means—  Including 


Point 


light    trail    motorcycle    makes 


Coiunterpoint 


Noise/duit  created  by  any  substantial 
number  of  trail  bikes  makes  movement  diffi- 
cult to  con  ieal. 

Comman  1/control  problems  associated 
with700.f  bikers. 

For  combat,  bikes  must  be  left  some  dis- 
tance froiy  contact,  under  guard.  Guards 
reduce  combat  power.  Unlike  horse,  trucks 
heliccpters,  bikes  cannot  be  brought 
forward,  bi  it  riders  must  return  to  bike  park 
which  incT  >ases  reaction  time. 

Single  ri(  ler  creates  bike  recovery  problem 
when  casui  Jtles  occur. 

Trail  bilies  efficiency  decreased  by  ex- 
tremes of  \  reather— snow  and  mud. 

Deadllnep  vehicle  means  deadlined  sol- 
dier. 

Point 

Opposition  from  Army  armor  interests  rel- 
egates motprcycle  to  scout/courier  duties. 

Counterpoint 

Infantry  mobility  and  combat  effective- 
ness is  thefeaponsibility  of  infantrymen. 
Point 


Test  two 
ArNG)  to 
against 
straight 
6  field 


competitive  approaches  (USMC/ 

ultra-mobile  infantry  battalion 

tink.    mechanized    infantry    and 

le  ( infantry  units  in  a  minimum  of 


BKi 


Active 
al 

gy  Test 
(nirrently 
fantry 

An  ArN^ 
training  pf  riod 
not  have 


exei  cises. 


Amy  I 


Counterpoint 

is  charged  with  organization- 

develop^nent.  Army,  in  its  High  Technolo- 

imlt  (9th  Infantry  Division)  is 

evaluating  concepts  for  light  In- 


mai  leuver. 


(he 


unit  (with  one  two  week  field 

and  48  drills  per  year)  does 

training  time  necessary  to  de- 


velop the  organization,  train  the  personnel 
and  perform  the  needed  tests. 
Point 
This  initiative  would  do  more  to  institu- 
tionalize maneuver  warfare  within  U.S.  land 
forces  than  any  other  proposal. 

Counterpoint 
The  Army  and  Marines  both  recognize 
need  for  maneuver,  coupled  with  firepower, 
as  essential  to  successful  combat.  The  use  of 
helicopter  mobility  by  both  services:  use  of 
armored  personnel  carriers:  development  of 
infantry  fighting  vehicles,  and  current  tests 
by  the  9th  Infantry  Division  are  indicative 
of  this  recognition. 

NOR-MBC  INITIATIVES 

Point 

Helicopters  cannot  effectively  fight  tanks. 
Counterpoint 

Tanks  are  vulnerable  to  a  number  of 
modes  of  attack.  In  less  than  three  weeks  of 
the  Arab-Israeli  War  in  1973.  almost  V%  of 
the  armor  on  both  sides  was  destroyed. 

The  Army's  TOW  and  HELLFIRE  Mis- 
siles have  both  proved  to  be  effective  tank 
killers. 

Using  the  "nap-of-the-earth"  flying  tech- 
nique, a  helicopter  need  only  expose  itself 
briefly  to  fire  at  a  tank.  The  AH-64  can 
even  launch  the  HELLFIRE  then  pass  guid- 
ance to  a  ground  controller. 

AH-64  has  demonstrated  its  ability  to  kill 
tanks  50  to  80  percent  more  efficiently  than 
current  AH-IS  aircraft,  and  at  almost  three 
times  the  range. 

The  AH-64  can  move  about  the  battlefield 
to  the  point  of  greatest  need  and  operate  in 
darkness  and  inclement  weather. 

In  free-form  exercises  with  the  Oerman 
Army  almost  ten  years  ago,  using  helicop- 
ters far  less  capable  than  the  AH-64,  there 
were  20  tank  "kills"  by  helicopter  for  every 
helicopter  shot  down. 

Point 

Helicopters  cannot  survive  in  a  sophisti- 
cated environment. 

Cnunterpoint 

The  AH-64  has  demonstrated  Its  ability  to 
take  multiple  hite  from  the  type  of  heavy 
machine  gun/light  cannon  it  would  most 
likely  encounter  on  the  battlefield. 

It  is  equipped  with  detection  devices  to 
warn  the  crew  of  enemy  radar,  infrared  or 
laser  activity. 

The  longer  range  of  the  AH-64's  weapons 
permlU  it  to  stand  off,  ouUide  range  of 
most  enemy  weapons,  and  strike  itc  targets. 

"Nap-of-the-earth"  flying  techjiques  will 
minimize  exposure. 

The  more  modem,  tougher  UH-60  heli- 
copter would  have  reduced  Vietnam  combat 
losses  of  UH-ls  by  85  percent.  The  AH-64  is 
even  less  vulnerable  than  the  UH-60. 

While  Vietnam  was  admittedly  not  the 
same  environment  as  might  be  found  in  a 
NATO-Warsaw  Pact  battle,  the  1st  Air  Cav- 
alry Division  had  one  helicopter  hit  per  275 
combat  flying  hours  and  one  helicopter  shot 
down  per  4.494  hours. 

Perhaps  the  most  Intense  anti-helicopter 
campaign  by  the  North  Vietnamese  oc- 
curred during  Operation  LAM  SON  719  in 
early  1971.  The  North  Vietnamese  employed 
strong  concentrations  of  heavy  machine 
guns  and  light  cannon  against  a  force  of 
UH-ls.  The  UH-ls  flew  42.800  sorties.  Only 
107  UH-ls  were  lost— one  per  476  sorties. 
Point 
"Nap-of-the-earth"  flying  is  too  difficult, 
particularly  at  speeds  of  100  mph  or  greater. 


Counterpoint 
"Nap-of-the-earth"  flying  maximizes  the 
helicopter's  ability  to  use  terrain  folds,  tree- 
lines  and  man-made  objects  for  conceal- 
ment. U.S.  helicopter  pilots  are  trained  to 
adjust  their  speed  to  suit  the  terrain.  They 
can  hover  in  place,  move  forward  or  back- 
ward at  speeds  of  five  miles  per  hour  or  less 
or,  when  a  suitable  avenue  is  available,  ap- 
proach the  target  area  at  full  speed. 

This  flying  technique  is  an  extension  of 
the  soldier's  traditional  use  of  terrain  to  the 
l>est  possible  advantage. 
Point 
The  Air  Force  A- 10  close-support  aircraft 
Is  armed  with  a  30mm  cannon  using  deplet- 
ed uranium  projectiles  for  engaging  armor. 
The  AH-64  cannot  carry  this  kind  of 
caiuion. 

Counterpoint 
The  AH-64  is  armed  with  a  30mm  cannon. 
Using  this  weapon,  the  AH-64  can  engage 
light  armored  vehicles  at  a  range  of  3.000 
meters. 

Point 
At  about  $15  million  per  aircraft,  the  AH- 
64  is  too  expensive. 

Counterpoint 
In  evaluating  cost.  It  is  important  that  one 
first  define  clearly  what  are  included  in  the 
costs  in  question  and  then  determine  wheth- 
er the  item's  value  to  the  Army  system  is 
commensurate  with  its  costs,  however 
sUted. 

In  this  case,  the  $15M/aircraft  is  the  over- 
all program  cost,  including  not  only  hard- 
ware production  costs,  but  also  costs  for 
R&D,  repair  parts.  Ux>ling,  support  and  in- 
flation incurred  through  the  life  of  the  pro- 
gram, divided  by  the  446  aircraft  the  Army 
Is  currently  programmed  to  buy.  If  the 
Army  succeeds,  as  it  expects,  in  producing 
more  than  446  aircraft  for  the  total  sum 
currently  programmed,  the  unit  program 
cost  will  be  reduced  proportionately. 

In  evaluating  the  AH-64's  value  to  the 
Army,  one  must  recognize  that  it  is  an  indis- 
pensable member  of  the  combined  arms 
team,  including  tactical  air.  on  which  the 
Army  relies  to  deter  Soviet  conventional 
attack.  It  is  equally  at  home  in  the  plains  of 
Central  Europe  and  the  deserU  of  the 
Middle  East. 

Convinced  that  the  unique  capabilities 
provided  by  the  AH-64  (day/night,  all 
weather  tank  killing  with  superior  mobility, 
agUity  and  survivability)  are  worth  the  price 
recently  agreed  upon  by  the  Army  and  the 
Hughes  Helicopter  Company,  both  the 
Army  and  the  Defense  Systems  Acquisition 
Review  Council  have  approved  production 
and  are  hopeful  that  the  Congress  will  sup- 
port that  decision.* 


OLYMPIC  PIONEER  TRAIL 
•  Mr.  BAUCUS.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  offered  a  proposal  for  a  historic 
run  across  the  continent  to  kick  off 
the  1984  Summer  Olympics  in  Los  An- 
geles. Calif. 

The  "Olympic  Pioneer  Trail."  as  I 
propose  to  call  this  route,  is  based 
upon  the  theme  of  "Retracing  the  His- 
toric Steps  of  the  Westward  Pioneers. " 

Assuming  approximately  2  months 
running  time,  the  torch  carriers  would 
begin  their  4,S00-mile-long  trek  in  late 
May.  From  Washington  to  Cumber- 
land,   Md..    the    carriers    would    run 


along  the  Chesapeake  and  Ohio  Canal 
on  the  Potomac  Heritage  Trail.  From 
here,  the  runners  would  follow  the 
Cvunberland  Road  or  as  it  is  also 
known,  the  National  Pike,  to  its  termi- 
nal in  St.  Louis.  The  torch  carriers 
would  (»ntinue  their  route  on  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  Trail  all  the  way  to 
Astoria.  Oreg.  Finally,  the  nmners 
would  veer  south  and  run  along  High- 
way 101.  the  Coastal  Highway  to  Los 
Angeles. 

I  feel  this  is  an  excellent  route  not 
only  because  it  follows  historic  path- 
ways, but  because  it  offers  a  route 
through  some  of  America's  most  scenic 
lands  and  pristine  environments. 

Because  of  the  northerly  direction 
of  this  path,  the  Olympic  Pioneer 
Trail  will  lead  runners  through  cli- 
matically pleasant  regions  that  will 
not  induce  either  hypothermia  or  heat 
exhaustion.  Rather,  this  run  will  occMt 
at  a  time  where  temperatures  would 
be  quite  conducive  to  running. 

The  geographic  variations  offered  by 
this  trek,  which  traverses  16  States,  is 
also  a  definite  plus.  The  Olympic  Pio- 
neer Trail  provides  the  torch  carriers  a 
variety  of  distinct  geographical  re- 
gions. Ranging  from  the  Atlantic 
coastal  plains,  to  the  Columbia  Gorge, 
the  Olympic  Pioneer  Trail  would  cross 
through  the  Appalachian  peaks,  the 
Mississippi  Valley,  the  Great  Plains, 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  This  trail 
encompasses  all. 

I  have  been  running  for  more  than 
15  years.  I  have  run  five  marathons,  as 
well  as  logging  thousands  of  miles 
training.  The  torch  run  is  perfect  for 
achieving  the  image  that  we.  as  Ameri- 
cans, want  to  project  and  stand  for. 
Running  is  a  sport  that  fosters  intesti- 
nal fortitude,  discipline,  grace,  and  un- 
equlv(x»lly.  a  sense  of  progressiveness. 
The  journey  of  the  Olympic  Torch 
has  always  been  a  formidable  event. 
To  the  first  Olympians,  the  flame  was 
solely  to  honor  the  Creek  god  Zeus. 
Through  the  centuries  it  also  has 
come  to  represent  the  honor  of  the 
athletes.  It  has  come  to  represent  the 
honor  of  those  countries  participating 
in  the  Olympics,  and  this  time  it  will 
come  to  represent  the  honor,  pride, 
and  reputation  of  the  United  SUtes. 

It  is  my  intent  to  submit  a  daily 
record  for  the  next  16  days  to  describe 
the  trek  through  each  State.  I  will 
begin  next  week  by  portraying  the 
State  of  Maryland:  its  history,  its  land- 
scape, and  its  people.  I  will  continue  to 
elaborate  on  one  State  a  day  until  I 
conclude  with  California. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  my 
plan.* 


MEXICAN  GUEST  WORKERS 

•  Mr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  call  attention  to  an  im- 
portant interview  of  Senator  S.  I.  Ha- 
YAKAWA  that  appeared  recently  in  the 
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Washington  Times  newspaper.  Sena- 
tor Hayakawa  talked  about  the  prob- 
lems of  immigration  and  how  a  guest 
worker  program  could  help  reduce  the 
flow  of  illegal  aliens  from  Mexico,  ease 
tensions  along  the  border,  and  im- 
prove relations  with  Mexico.  My  good 
friend  from  California  made  some  in- 
teresting points  during  the  interview 
which  I  hope  our  colleagues  will  keep 
in  mind  when  the  Senate  considers  the 
Immigration  Reform  and  Control  Act 
of  1982.  I  ask  that  the  entire  text  of 
Senator  Hayakawa 's  interview  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  article  referred  to  follows: 

Hayakawa:  Mexican  Guest  Workers  Pill 
Need 

(The  U.S.  Senate  will  soon  consider  the 
InunigTAtion  Reform  and  Control  Act  of 
1982.  Sen.  S.  I.  Hayakawa.  R.-Calif..  believes 
that  the  omission  in  the  legislation  of  a 
Mexican  guest  workers  proposal  he  has  ad- 
vocated seriously  limits  U.S.  ability  to  deal 
realistically  with  illegal  Mexicans.  In  the 
following  interview  with  Washington  Times, 
correspondent  Jeffrey  St.  John,  the  former 
president  of  San  Francisco  State  College 
discusses  the  problem  of  immigration  from 
a  historical  and  cultural  viewpoint  and  why 
his  Mexican  Guest  Worker  proposal  can 
help  the  U.S.  consumer  at  the  supermarket 
and  help  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
country.) 

Q.  Why  have  you  taken  such  strong  ex- 
ception to  the  Reagan  administration-sup- 
ported Infunigration  and  Control  Act  of 
1982? 

A.  The  bill  does  not  address  the  immigra- 
tion problems  of  the  entire  nation.  By  omit- 
ting the  necessary  proposals  for  a  Guest 
Worker  program,  it  will  not  adequately 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  South- 
western states.  Our  needs,  particularly  in 
agriculture,  are  for  large  number  for  work- 
ers for  very  short  periods  of  time— say,  200 
peach  pickers  for  two  weeks. 

Q.  The  Reagan  administration  last  year 
proposed  a  Guest  Worker  program  but  lim- 
ited the  number  to  50,000.  What  is  wrong 
with  that  number  of  Mexican  workers? 

A.  The  administration  proposed  stiff  pen- 
alties against  employers  who  knowingly  hire 
illegal  aliens.  Sanctions  are  necessary  to  en- 
courage participation  in  a  Guest  Worker 
program,  but  they  must  t>e  accompanied  by 
a  legal  work  force  large  enough  to  meet  em- 
ployers' needs.  For  example,  over  100.000 
people  are  needed  to  harvest  the  raisin  crop 
alone  in  Fresno  County  within  a  few  short 
weeks.  That  is  only  one  of  hundreds  of 
crops  that  are  grown  in  our  50  states. 

California  farmers  write  to  me  continu- 
ously describing  labor  shortages  for  a  multi- 
tude of  crops.  We  need  a  program  large 
enough  to  provide  legal  workers  for  the  Jobs 
that  are  currently  held  by  undocumented 
workers.  If  we  use  the  figures  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  administration,  we  could  be 
talking  about  an  undocumented  work  force 
of  several  million. 

Q.  The  proposal  to  allow  large  numbers  of 
Mexicans  into  the  United  States  to  work  in 
agriculture  and  service  industries  has  pro- 
voked emotional  reactions.  One  argument  is 
that  with  the  current  domestic  economic 
problems  and  unemployment  at  an  all-time 
high,  it  will  take  jobs  away  from  Americans. 
Fact  or  fiction? 

A.  The  important  thing  to  remember 
about  Hispanic  workers  is  that  we  need 
them  desperately  from  an  economic  point  of 


view.  We  have  an  enormous  class  of  people 
in  this  c<  untry  who  are  accustomed  to  very, 
very  generous  welfare,  food  stamps.  Medi- 
care and  other  benefits.  The  amount  for 
many  of  these  people  is  up  to  $15,000  to 
$17,000  m  year.  You  can  get  all  this  without 
having  to  work.  Now  to  work  in  the  hot  sun. 
breaking  your  back,  stooping  over,  taking 
care  of  Strawberry  and  boysenberry  crops, 
and  clirribing  trees  to  harvest  fruits  and 
nuts  is  just  damn  hard  work.  A  lot  of  Ameri- 
cans justjdon't  want  to  do  that. 

Q.  Whkt  about  the  additional  argument 
that  maay  of  these  Mexican  workers  will 
come  he^  and  load  up  the  welfare  rolls  and 
bring  th^ir  families  into  the  United  SUtes. 
and  everttually  place  a  terrible  burden  on 
the  entire  system? 

A.  Soiae  of  them  might.  But  there  is 
worthwhile  evidence  that  most  of  these 
people  come  here  and  work  for  a  short  time 
and  then'  want  to  return  by  Christmas  time, 
or  Easter.  We  should  not  forget  that  Mexico 
is  a  vibrant  culture,  its  people  have  their  re- 
ligious and  family  loyalties  to  their  home. 
villages  afnd  to  families.  Most  of  them  don't 
have  thd  urge  to  stay,  they  Just  want  to 
come  hefe  for  a  little  while  and  return  ber 
cause  th^ir  roots  are  in  some  little  Mexican 
village  where  they  enjoy  social  status,  their 
families,  jgrandpa  grandma  and  uncles  have 
their  ro^ts.  They  want  to  come  here  to 
make  moTe  money  than  they  can  make  back 
home  for  a  little  while  and  they  want  to  go 
back.       I 

Q.  Canj  you  count  solely  on  this  factor  of 
ties  to  favilly  and  home? 

A.  We  can  work  out  a  system  whereby 
there's  a  reward  for  going  back.  Last  year  I 
proposed  as  part  of  a  Guest  Worker  pro- 
gram a  1500  bond  when  a  legal  Mexican 
worker  ia  permitted  to  come  Into  the  coun- 
try. Wheti  he  returns  he  gets  back  the  bond, 
with  interest.  I  would  like  to  see  a  Guest 
Worker  program  that  legalizes  a  stay  for  up 
to  six  months.  If  they  go  t>ack  within  the  al- 
loted  tiiae,  they  will  be  allowed  to  come 
back  year  after  year  and  provide  valuable 
services.  We  could  then  keep  growing  straw- 
berries. l|oysenberries.  olives  and  other  im- 
portant crops  consumers  need  and  want. 
Guest  wtrkers  would  be  subject  to  certain 
kinds  of  taxation  on  income  and  social  secu- 
rity. And  if  they  go  back  home  within  the 
six-montn  period  they  would  be  given  It 
back  In  Ash.  I  haven't  proposed  this  as  law. 
But  it  pfovides  an  idea,  the  kind  of  incen- 
tives we  eould  offer  to  assure  their  return. 

Question.  In  all  the  public  discussion  on 
the  Mes^can  illegal  aliens,  we  rarely  see 
much  ufiderstanding  of  Mexico's  culture 
and  Its  people. 

Answef.  It  seems  to  me  to  understand 
MexicanI  at  all  you  have  to  understand  the 
importarice  they  place  on  family,  very  in- 
tense low  of  religion  to  the  work  ethic.  You 
can  see  this  by  the  Mexicans  who  have  come 
here  to  $tay  and  prospered.  They  are  very 
ily  people  in  Los  Angeles  and  else- 
othing  remarkable  about  this,  it 
ned  throughout  American  hlsto- 


>n.  But  we  at  one  time  welcomed 
Its  to  these  shores.  What  has  hap- 
pended  to  the  idea  inscribed  on  the  Statue 
of  Liberty:  "Give  me  your  tired,  your  poor 
your  huldled  masses  yearning  to  be  free"? 
Has  America's  attitude  changed  toward  im- 
migratiofi? 

Answet'.  The  change  is  far  from  complete. 
We  hav^  been  among  all  the  nations  of  the 
world  tl|e  most  generous.  We  have,  for  ex- 
ample, ^cepted  refugees  from  war-torn 
parts  of  the  world:  The  boat  people  from 
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Vietnam,  th^  Cambodiaiu.  We  have  been 
very  generou  .  We  have  allocated  education- 
al and  healti  programs  for  them  limited 
amounts  of  velfare  help  for  them  while 
they  have  str  iggled  to  get  on  their  feet. 

Question.  |s  this  rising  resentment  and 
hostility  directed  exclusively  toward  Mexi- 
cans and  HisOanics? 

A.  Hostility  has  been  there  all  along.  I  re- 
member when  I  was  running  for  the  U.S. 
Senate  back  hi  1975.  I  used  to  hear  terrible, 
terrible  remarks  about  illegal  Mexicans 
coming  over  the  border  in  San  Diego.  Many 
of  the  peoplelwho  were  saying  these  terrible 
things  were  Hiring  Mexican  help.  But  this  is 
not  confined  exclusively  to  Hispanics.  Ori- 
entals faced  the  problem  going  back  to  the 
gold  mining  days  of  the  1840s.  If  you  want 
to  talk  about  the  problems  faced  by  Orien- 
tals, you  had  the  1882  Chinese  Exclusion 
Act.  the  1924  Japanese  Exclusion  Act. 

Q.  Was  this  historical  exclusion  not 
racism? 

A.  Surely.  1  Except  the  word  "racism " 
didn't  exist  ai  the  time.  The  term  used  was 
"Yellow  Peril " 

Q.  Can  youi  therefore,  make  a  connection 
between  the  current  hostility  towards  His- 
panics or  iUmal  Mexican  aliens  and  what 
took  place  Injthe  earlier  part  of  this  century 
and  in  the  laat  century? 

A.  No.  I  th^  there  Is  a  completely  sepa- 
rate movement.  At  the  time  that  you  had 
this  enormous  wave  of  hostility  against  the 
Orientals.  Chinese  or  Japanese,  we  were 
welcoming  immigrants  by  the  millions  from 
Europe.  There  was  a  concern  about  immi- 
grants, especially  if  they  were  Oriental.  My 
father  told  me  that  there  was  an  anti-Japa- 
nese riot  in  Vancouver.  British  Columbia. 
the  day  I  was  bom. 

We  have  always  had  an  ambivalent  atti- 
tude about  immigration.  You  had  In  the 
1840s  and  Ifl^Os  hordes  of  Irish  coming  to 
this  country  \o  escape  the  potato  famine.  At 
that  time  there  was  enormous  propaganda 
about  the  Irsh— they  were  said  to  be  igno- 
rant, naturaiy  given  to  drunkenness,  lazy 
and  uneducable.  The  idea  In  the  1850s  that 
the  United  States  would  have  an  Irishman 
as  president  was  unthinkable.  But  as  we 
know.  John  If.  Kennedy  of  Boston  did 
become  presiient. 

Q.  You  sal^  recently  that  if  they  arrested 
all  the  illegal  aliens  In  Southern  California 
the  restaurants,  hotels  and  motels  would 
have  to  shu^  down.  In  this  regard,  if  you 
have  a  shortage  of  labor  for  agriculture  in 
the  Southwest,  what  impact  does  the  prob- 
lem have  on  the  nation's  food  chain? 

A.  Its  a  vdry.  very  serious  matter.  When 
have  you  last  seen  white  asparagus?  You 
don't  see  it.  Ilt's  labor  intensive.  You  keep 
asparagus  from  getting  green  by  going  over 
the  rows  and  rows  almost  dally  as  they  push 
up  and  you  icover  them  with  earth  and  it 
stays  white,  it's  damn  hard  work  and  takes 
an  awful  lot  of  labor. 

You  have  the  same  problems  with  har- 
vesting olivet.  Five  hundred  illegal  aliens 
were  shipped  off  to  Mexico  from  San  Mateo 
County  and  ^e  got  a  distress  call  saying  the 
olives  were  rfpe  and  would  be  ruined  if  not 
harvested. 

There's  a  lot  of  people  on  welfare  and  a 
lot  of  people  registered  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Emt>loyment  Development.  A  few 
of  them  came  out  to  see  how  hard  it  is  to 
pick  olives  ind  resigned  after  half  a  day. 
The  rest  w(uldn't  even  come  out  to  see 
what  the  Job  is  like.  And  this  is  true  all  over 
the  state  of  ( California. 
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Q.  Are  you 


saying  that  welfare  encourages 


the  steady  fl  >w  of  illegal  Mexican  aliens^ 


A.  Yes.  And  so  long  as  there  is  wide  eco- 
nomic disparity  between  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  we  will  have  millions  crossing 
the  border  to  find  Jobs  in  the  fields,  facto- 
ries and  homes  in  the  United  States.  If  we 
closed  the  border  completely,  an  impossible 
task,  Mexico  would  become  a  pressure 
cooker  filled  with  unemployed  hungry 
people.  Mexico  is  counting  on  us  to  provide 
some  release  for  those  who  cannot  find 
work  within  the  Mexican  economy.  Any 
money  they  bring  back  helps  their  economy. 
We  also  provide  a  valuable  training  ground 
for  the  Mexican— the  skills  learned  In  the 
United  States  can  be  taken  home  and 
taught  to  others. 

It's  important  for  us  to  establish  a  legal 
framework  for  Mexican  labor  In  this  coun- 
try in  order  to  harmonize  the  use  of  such 
workers,  to  prevent  abuse  by  smugglers  and 
unscrupulous  employers  to  reduce  the  flow 
of  illegal  immigrants. 

It's  Important  for  us  to  maintain  a  friend- 
ly open  relationship  with  Mexico.  The  mi- 
gration of  Mexican  nationals  has  been  a 
sore  spot  for  both  countries.  I  think  my 
Guest  Workers  program  will  help  solve  the 
problem,  ease  tensions  on  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  improve  relations  with 
Mexico.* 


THE  DISTINGUISHED  DR.  JANET 
NORWOOD 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President,  the 
Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  serves  a 
vital  if  sometimes  overlooked  function 
in  the  Government  and  in  the  econo- 
my. The  BLS,  as  it  is  known,  is 
charged  with  compiling  the  wide  range 
of  economic  statistics  which  document 
and  reflect  national  economic  trends 
and  help  to  determine  important 
policy  and  budget  decisions. 

The  responsibility  for  guiding  the 
work  of  the  BLS  and  maintaining  its 
very  high  standards  lies  with  its  Com- 
missioner. Dr.  Janet  Norwood.  Ap- 
pointed Commissioner  in  1979,  Dr. 
Norwood  has  been  with  the  BLS  since 
1963.  She  is  a  distinguished  public 
servant  who  commands  the  admiration 
and  respect  of  her  colleagues,  and  of 
Members  of  Congress  of  both  parties, 
not  only  for  her  competence  but  for 
her  strict  and  skillful  nonpartisanship. 
Her  frequent  testimony  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  is  invari- 
ably marked  by  a  sure  knowledge  of 
statistics,  and  a  perceptive  analysis  of 
their  significance.  Faced  with  serious 
budget  reductions  that  have  already 
meant  a  12-percent  reduction  in  staff 
and  will  require  a  further  4-percent  re- 
duction in  June,  Dr.  Norwood  has 
sought  above  all  to  maintain  the  supe- 
rior quality  of  BUS  statistical  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  24  the  New 
York  Times  published  a  working  pro- 
file of  Dr.  Norwood.  I  ask  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  in  the  Record: 

The  article  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  May  24. 1982] 

Making  Labor  Statistics  Make  Sense— 

Working  Profile:  Dr.  Janet  L.  Norwood 
(By  Seth  S.  King) 

Washington.  May  23.— In  the  first  week 
of  any  month  that  Congress  is  in  session. 


Janet  L,  Norwood,  the  Commissioner  of 
Labor  Statistics,  appears  before  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  to  report  how  many 
people  were  working  the  month  before  and 
how  many  were  not  and  to  explain  why. 

Within  minutes,  the  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives present  pounce  on  her  findings  to 
see  who  can  make  the  most  political  capital 
of  them. 

The  committee  members  whose  party  is 
not  in  the  White  House  try  to  make  the  bad 
news  look  as  bad  as  possible:  those  in  power 
try  to  make  the  good  news  appear  even 
better.  And  both  sides  try  to  get  Dr.  Nor- 
wood to  agree  with  them. 

Since  she  is  the  Presidentially  appointed 
holder  of  a  traditionally  nonpolitical  Job.  it 
is  seldom  easy  to  get  her  to  do  this,  al- 
though she  doesn't  blame  the  Congressmen 
for  trjrlng. 

"I  find  it  a  stimulating  challenge."  Dr. 
Norwood  said  recently.  "There  are  always  a 
variety  of  innovative  senators  and  repre- 
sentatives who  raise  questions  that  I  have  to 
be  very  careful  to  answer  In  a  completely 
objective  framework.  But  the  Joint  commit- 
tee provides  an  open  place  where  tx>th  polit- 
ical parties  can  play  the  game  and  ask  any 
question  they  want  and  get  a  straight 
answer." 

MIXED  INDICATORS 

Since  January,  Dr.  Norwood  has  been  able 
to  provide  each  side  with  something  to  de- 
plore or  applaud. 

Last  month  the  steadily  rising  rate  of  un- 
employment hit  Its  highest  level  in  40  years, 
and  the  Democrats  had  the  pleasure  of 
blaming  President  Reagan's  economic  poli- 
cies for  10.3  million  people  being  out  of 
work. 

But  the  Producer  and  Consumer  Price  In- 
dexes, two  other  important  economic  indica- 
tors that  the  1.900  economists  and  statisti- 
cians in  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  com- 
pile each  month,  have  l>cen  rising  very 
slowly  as  inflation  has  receded.  In  March 
consumer  prices  actually  declined  for  the 
first  time  In  17  years,  and  last  Friday  Dr. 
Norwood  told  the  committee  that  April's 
rise  of  only  two-tenths  of  a  percentage  point 
confirmed  that  the  overthe-year  increase  in 
this  vital  index  was  lower  than  at  any  time 
since  early  1978.  So  the  Republicans  could 
say  that  Mr.  Reagan's  economic  policies  had 
broken  the  back  of  inflation. 

Even  so.  Dr.  Norwood's  continuing  prob- 
lem, like  that  of  her  predecessors,  is  that 
the  straight  answers  are  not  always  what  ev- 
erybody wanU  to  hear.  So.  in  the  18  years 
that  she  has  worked  in  the  bureau,  includ- 
ing the  last  three  years,  when  she  has 
served  as  director,  somebody  has  been 
trying  to  change  the  way  the  figures  are 
complied. 

In  his  second  term.  President  Nixon  kept 
pressuring  the  bureau  to  stress  the  good 
news  about  employment  rather  than  the 
bad  news  about  unemployment. 

With  the  Inflation  rate  rtaing  almost  every 
month,  the  Carter  Administration  frequent- 
ly demanded  changes  in  the  way  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index  was  compiled,  contending 
the  housing  factor  distorted  the  true  price 
levels. 

The  labor  organizations  want  Dr.  Nor- 
wood to  include  among  the  unemployed 
those  forced  to  work  only  part  time  and 
those  who  have  given  up  trying  to  find  a 
Job. 

Conservatives,  including  Mr.  Reagan, 
think  the  unemployment  figures  should  not 
Include  housewives  and  teen-agers  who  do 
not  need  to  work  to  keep  a  family  solvent. 


SEASONAL  INFLUENCE  CITED 


Most  recently,  the  President  has  taken  to 
citing  the  bureau's  unadjusted  unemploy- 
ment and  employment  figures,  which  have 
been  more  to  his  liking  than  the  seasonally 
adjusted  ones. 

Dr.  Norwood  fields  this  question  with  the 
dexterity  she  has  displayed  on  many  of  the 
others. 

"It's  important  to  note  the  unadjusted  fig- 
ures." she  said.  "But  we  have  ui  economy 
that  consistently  reacts  to  certain  seasonal 
changes,  like  the  unusual  and  limited  rise  in 
employment  at  Christmas  or  the  thousands 
of  youngsters  who  suddenly  stari  looking 
for  Jobs  in  June  when  school  ends  and  get 
counted  as  unemployed  in  that  month's  fig- 
ures." 

If  these  swings  were  not  adjusted.  Dr. 
Norwood,  said,  they  would  distort  the 
trends. 

She  is  wondering  now  whether  the  Presi- 
dent will  favor  the  unadjusted  or  the  sea- 
sonally adjusted  figures  for  June.  "Our 
records  for  years  have  shown  that  from  May 
to  June  there  Is  a  jump  of  more  than  a  mil- 
lion in  the  nimiber  unemployed."  she  said. 
"But  you  wouldn't  want  to  go  before  the 
Joint  committee  and  say  Hey.  this  recovery 
has  stopped.'  You'd  want  to  say.  'This  sort 
of  thing  happens  every  June.' " 

Except  for  a  few  years  when,  as  she  says. 
she  was  "off  the  labor  market"  producing 
two  sons.  Dr.  Norwood,  58  years  old.  has 
been  entangled  with  numbers  and  their 
meanings.  She  earned  advanced  degrees  in 
economics  from  Tufts  University  and  taught 
economics  at  Wellesley  and  'I^lfts.  While 
living  abroad  with  her  husband,  a  Foreign 
Service  officer,  she  did  research  and  wrote 
about  international  trade.  She  started  with 
the  Bureau  of  Labor  SUtlstics  as  a  specialist 
in  international  law  and  came  up  through 
the  ranks. 

This  year  Dr.  Norwood  has  had  another 
numbers  problem.  last  year  the  bureau,  like 
most  other  agencies,  had  to  cut  Its  staff  by 
12  percent,  and  a  further  cut.  of  4  percent, 
is  scheduled  for  this  summer. 

"As  a  result  of  the  first  cut.  we've  had  to 
eliminate  or  reduce  19  statistical  programs 
we  were  doing."  Dr.  Norwood  said.  "We  do 
still  have  the  major  programs  on  employ- 
ment and  prices  and  productivity.  And  I 
think  the  Administration  agrees  that  any 
further  cuts  in  our  staf f'would  be  too  much. 
But  if  they  insist  on  them,  we'll  have  to 
start  furloughing  more  people,  and  our  re- 
ports won't  be  as  thorough  and  they'll  prob- 
ably t>e  late  each  month." 

Asked  if  she  ever  feels  like  the  messenger 
who  is  killed  for  bringing  the  t>ad  news.  Dr. 
Norwood  said:  "Well,  sometimes.  But  I've 
learned  it's  one  of  the  roles  Commissioners 
of  Labor  Statistics  must  fill.  I'm  only  the 
10th  commissioner  in  nearly  a  hundred 
years.  The  others  managed  all  right,  and  I 
think  I'll  manage,  too."* 


THE  SMITHSONIAN'S  ESKIMO 
EXHIBIT  EXTRAORDINAIRE 

•  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
"Inua:  Spirit  World  of  the  Bering  Sea 
Eskimo."  an  exhibition  of  Elskimo  art 
and  artifacts  recently  opened  at  the 
Smithsonian's  National  Museum  of 
Natural  History/National  Museum  of 
Man.  This  exhibition  came  about 
largely  because  of  the  efforts  of  my 
distinguished  senior  colleague.  Sena- 
tor Stevens,  and  his  late  wife,  Ann. 
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They  had  long  woriced  to  urge  the 
Smithsonian  to  show  its  Bering  Sea 
Eskimo  artifacts,  which  are  the  largest 
and  most  comprehensive  collection  of 
its  nature  in  existence.  I  encourage  all 
my  colleagues  to  take  time  to  view  this 
beautiful  exhibition  which  illustrates 
the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  Alaska. 

Mr.  President,  for  the  benefit  of  my 
colleagues  who  wish  to  further  ac- 
quaint themselves  with  this  exhibit.  I 
ask  that  a  pertinent  article  which  ap- 
peared in  today's  Washington  Post  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Recoro. 

The  article  follows: 
[From  the  Washlnston  Post.  June  29. 1982) 
Eskimo  EIxntAOROiif  aire 
(By  Jo  Ann  Lewis) 

After  a  century  in  a  Smithsonian  attic, 
the  world's  largest  and  most  important  col- 
lection of  Eskimo  art  and  artifacts  finally 
has  come  to  light  in  a  revealing  new  show  at 
the  National  Muaeiun  of  Natural  History/ 
National  Mureum  of  Man. 

Titled  "Inua:  Spirit  World  of  the  Bering 
Sea  Eridmo,"  it  Includes  some  600  Ivory 
carvings,  bowls,  baskets,  clothing  and  carved 
tools  and  hunting  and  fishing  implements 
used  by  the  Bering  Sea  Eskimos  of  Alaska 
between  1877  and  1881.  shorUy  after  the 
United  States  acquired  the  territory.  Brim- 
ming with  beautiful  objects— from  tiny 
carved  ivory  needle  boxes  in  the  form  of  a 
seal  to  large,  scary  spirit  masks  carved  from 
wood— this  large,  didactic  show  offers  a  rare 
slice  of  Eskimo  life  and  art  as  it  existed 
before  the  white  man's  incursion. 

It  also  dispels  a  persistent  stereotype:  All 
Eskimos  didn't— and  don't— live  In  igloos 
and  subsist  on  whales. 

As  it  happens,  whales  bypassed  the  Bering 
Sea  Eskimos  on  their  way  further  north  to 
the  Polar  regions,  leaving  the  people  of  this 
Alaskan  coastal  marshland  to  live  off  the 
abundant  fish,  birds  and  mammals  available 
in  the  delta  between  the  Yukon  and  Kus- 
kokwim  rivers.  And  the  18th  century  Rus- 
sian fur  traders  had  left  the  area  more  or 
less  intact,  making  it  an  especially  rich 
place  for  ethnographic  study  back  in  the 
18708. 

It  was  a  fact  that  did  not  escape  the 
Smithsonian's  farseelng  assistant  secretary, 
Spencer  P.  Baird.  When  a  brilliant,  22-year- 
old  naturalist  named  Edward  W.  Nelson 
(1855-1934)  approached  him  seeking  em- 
ployment in  1877.  Baird  quickly  sent  him 
off  to  gather  weather  data  at  an  Army 
Signal  Service  weather  station  In  the  village 
of  St.  Michael,  on  Norton  Sound.  He  also 
asked  him  to  gather  objects  that  would 
yield  information  about  the  culture  of  these 
Yupik-speaking  Eskimos,  whose  cultural 
tradition  turned  out  to  be  wholly  distinct 
from  that  of  the  Inupik-speaking  Eskimos 
to  the  north- one  of  the  show's  most  salient 
points. 

Starting  with  $250  during  the  first  year. 
Nelson  spent  four  years  collecting  (by 
barter  or  purchase)  some  10,000  objects— so 
many,  in  fact,  that  he  became  somethii>g  of 
a  lo<^  Joke  among  the  Eskimos,  who  called 
him  "the  man  who  buys  good-for-nothing 
things."  That  good-for-nothing  collection— 
now  priceless— provided  the  lode  from 
which  this  exhibition  was  selected  by 
Smithsonian  curator  William  W.  Fitzhugh 
and  his  assistant,  Susan  Kaplan.  The  exhi- 
bition came  about  with  the  help  of  Interest 
and  prodding  from  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
Alaska)  and  his  late  wife  Ann. 


The  sMow  sets  out  to  recreate  the  world 
Nelson  f  >und  when  he  went  to  the  arctic  in 
1877.  Se  'eral  of  his  marvelous  early  photo- 
graphs ( f  Eskimo  villages,  with  their  wood 
and  sod  douses  (they  lived  above  ground  in 
summer,  halfway  below  In  winter)  have 
been  bio  urn  up  to  serve  as  backdrops  in  the 
successive  of  halls.  The  exhibition  provides 
superb  ekamples  of  the  various  tools  (darts, 
harpoon  \.  lances,  braining-stones)  employed 
In  gath<  ring  food  and  skins,  the  objects 
used  in  I  lie  home  (beautiful  bentwood  bowls 
made  fr^m  driftwood)  and  ingenious  parkas 
and  boots  of  fur  and  gutskln  which  have 
never  b«en  bettered  by  the  designers  who 
continue!  to  be  Inspired  by  them.  Though 
the  hlgQly  sophisticated  bentwood  objects 
come  as  a  surprise  in  the  context  of  Eskimo 
art.  the  fine  baskets— made  from  the  ample 
grasses  <  f  this  marshy  area— are  even  more 
startling  in  their  finesse. 

The  women  seem  to  have  been  the  tan- 
ners, tabors,  seamstresses  and  furriers;  the 
men— wl  o  spent  at  least  part  of  their  time 
In  a  sen  irate  men's  house— the  carvers  of 
ivory  to»ls.  amulets,  delicate  needle  cases, 
thimblei  and  hair  ornaments,  as  well  as  the 
decorate  1  wooden  bowls  used  In  food  serv- 
ice. The  men  also  made  the  scary  and  won- 
derful nasks  that  expressed  the  spirits  or 
"Inua"  t  lat  these  Eskimos  believed  existed 
in  every)  living  thing.  This  belief  pervaded 
every  aabect  of  their  lives,  and  reference  to 
such  sppits  can  be  seen  in  nearly  every 
object  in  the  show. 

There  are,  for  example,  wooden  son  visors 
(to  prevent  snow-blindness),  carved  in  the 
form  of  ravens,  referring  to  the  creation 
myth  in  which  the  Raven-god  flnt  saw  man 
and  pushed  his  beak  to  the  top  of  his  hetd. 
revealing  a  human  face.  Such  witty  inter- 
changes also  can  be  seen  in  several  toothy 
masks  tkat  teeter  between  the  human  and 
animal  i  orlds.  Some  masks  have  hands  pro- 
truding From  their  sides,  the  holes  at  the 
center  s;  rmbolidng  the  belief  that  some  of 
the  anil  lals  must  be  allowed  to  escape  to 
ensure  tl  le  species'  survival. 

Accom  Mtnying  the  exhibition  is  an  ex- 
traordin  iry  catalogue— the  first  real  study 
of  the  I  ering  Sea  Eskimos— written  by  the 
show's  nirators.  and  published  by  the 
Smlthsofiian.  Designed  by  Alex  Castro,  with 
excellent  photographs  and  superb  text,  the 
book  is  I  i  subsidised  steal  at  $12.50.  The  ex- 
hibitioa  which  ends  with  a  section  on  con- 
tempon  ry  Eskimo  art  (some  of  which  is  for 
sale),  CO  itlnues  through  1982.« 


BOB 


BRASTRUP-MONTANA'S 
MR.  WHEAT 


•  Mr.  Caucus.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
saddened  by  the  news  last  week  that 
Bob  Brastrup  had  passed  away.  Bob 
was  not  only  a  close  personal  friend 
and  a  dedicated  family  man,  but  was 
known 'in  Montana  as  "Mr.  Wheat." 
Bob  served  as  the  chief  executive  offi- 
cer of  the  Montana  Wheat  Research 
and  Marketing  Committee  since  its  in- 
ception in  1967. 

Bob  experienced  many  changes  in 
agriculiure  in  his  lifetime  and  was  re- 
sponsible for  much  of  the  progress 
made  iti  wheat  production  and  market- 
ing in  Montana. 

Bob  could  see  the  future  clearly.  He 
entertained  dozens  of  foreign  trade 
teams  interested  in  buying  Montana 
wheat.  His  knowledge  and  understand- 
ing ofl  wheat  marketing  always  im- 


knew    that 
would  have 
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pressed    thjese    foreign    visitors.    Bob 


Montana  grain  growers 
to  look  to  foreign  markets 
to  compleiient  the  strides  they  have 
made  in  production.  His  advice  and 
guidance  will  continue  to  benefit  Mon- 
tana wheaC  producers  for  a  long  time 
to  come. 

Bob's  de<fication  to  the  wheat  indus- 
try in  Montana  was  surpassed  only  by 
his  dedication  to  his  family.  In  their 
;ether.  Bob  and  his  wife. 
11  children  and  have  18 
in. 

irsonally  relied  on  Bob's 
over  the  years  as  have 
jontana's  agricultural  com- 
munity. My  condolences  go  to  his 
family.  Bol  i  will  be  missed  by  us  all.* 


39  years 
Vema. 
grandchilc 
I  have 
expert  adi 
many  in 


SECRETARY  OF  LABOR 
j     DONOVAN 

•  Mr.  MUI^KOWSKI.  &fr.  President,  I 
know  that  I  am  Joined  by  my  col- 
leagues in  p  sense  of  relief  regarding 
the  conclusion  of  the  lengthy  investi- 
gation Intq  the  activities  of  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Raymond  Donovan. 

Yesterday,  the  special  prosecutor  ap- 
pointed to  Investigate  the  various  alle- 
gations of  I  wrongdoing  attributed  to 
the  Secretary,  concluded  that  there 
was  Insufficient  evidence  to  warrant 
prosecution  on  any  of  these  charges. 
The  concli^Blon  was  reached  after  a  6- 
month  Investigation  by  the  special 
prosecutor  and  a  Federal  grand  Jury.  A 
700-page  report  Issued  by  the  special 
prosecutor  detailing  this  investigation 
is  now  Just  being  read  and  analyzed. 
At  this  early  date,  it  appears  that  this 
effort  wasjthorough  and  hard  hitting 
and  should  dispel  the  clouds  of  innu- 
endo and  faceless  charges  which  have 
been  hurled  at  the  Secretary. 

Public  sirvice  is  often  a  bivden  for 
those  who  take  time  off  from  a  busy 
private  career.  The  added  ordeal 
which  Secretary  Donovan  has  had  to 
cope  for  thie  past  year  is  enough  to  dis- 
courage i^Muiy  capable  individuals 
from  accedting  or  continuing  in  Gov- 


ernment 
President, 


dosts.  It  is,  therefore,  Mr. 
with  some  admiration  that 
we  note  thi  it  Mr.  Donovan  chose  to  see 
the  mattef  through  until  its  conclu- 
sion. 

Mr.  Prekident,  Mr.  Donovan  has 
brought  nfuch  experience  and  exper- 
Department  of  Labor.  It  is 
our  hope  tihat  he  can  now  resume  his 
full-time  4ttention  to  the  important 
task  of  rudning  the  Department  with- 
out the  diversion  of  fending  off  the 
nearly  weekly  revelations  of  loose 
charges  an  d  rumors.* 


BUSINESS  I 
FOREIGN 
TION  A(  n", 


ACCOUNTING  AND 
TRADE  SIMPUFICA- 
S.  708 

Mr.  CHlAFEE.  Mr.  President,  the 
ambiguitie^  in  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
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Practices  Act  continue  to  burden  U.S. 
companies  trying  to  take  advantage  of 
legitimate  business  opportunities  over- 
seas. The  companies  operating  over- 
seas are  in  the  best  position  to  explain 
the  difficulties  created  by  the  Foreign 
Corrupt  Practices  Act  in  its  current 
form.  In  expressing  their  support  for 
my  bill  to  amend  the  Foreign  Corrupt 
Practices  Act,  the  American  Chambers 
of  Commerce  in  Latin  America  ex- 
plained the  ways  in  which  the  act 
makes  it  difficult  for  their  members  to 
do  business  in  Latin  America. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  American  Chambers  of 
Commerce  in  Latin  America  made 
before  the  Senate  Banking  Conunlttee 
on  May  21,  1981,  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  statement  follows: 
STATEKKtrr  or  the  Association  or  Americam 

CHAmns  OP  CoMifXRCK  IN  Latin  Amkrica 

My  name  is  Alexander  Perry  Jr.,  I  come 
before  you  today  on  behalf  of  AACCLA.  the 
Association  of  American  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce in  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
area,  representing  18  American  chambers  of 
commerce  whose  underlying  memberships 
comprise  well  over  17,000  American  and 
local  companies  and  businessmen  located 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

Since  its  founding  14  years  ago,  AAC- 
CLA's  growth  has  kept  pace  with  the  dra- 
matic increase  of  the  U.S.  economic  stake  in 
Latin  America.  During  this  period,  \3&. 
direct  Investment  there  has  burgeoned  from 
110  to  over  $37  billion  while  U.S.  exports 
have  more  than  quintupled  to  over  $25  bil- 
lion annually. 

Given  the  significance  of  these  economic 
flows  to  inter-American  economic  develop- 
ment, and  the  prominent  role  that  AACCLA 
members  play  in  hemispheric  trade  and  In- 
vestment, our  board  of  directors  has  adopt- 
ed a  number  of  policy  positions  on  issues  af- 
fecting American  companies  operating  in 
the  region  Including  the  foUowUig  one  on 
the  PCPA: 

AACCLA  does  not  condone  corrupt  busi- 
ness practices  in  any  form.  AACCLA  sup- 
ports the  prevailing  practice  of  U.S.  firms 
operating  abroad  of  conducting  their  activi- 
ties in  accordance  with  the  legal  require- 
ments of  host  countries. 

The  Foreign  Corrupt  Practices  Act  of 
1977,  however,  creates  the  sitution  where 
U.S.  businessmen  are  prohibited  from  en- 
gaging In  certain  practices  that  are  freely 
pursued  by  our  trading  competitors.  In  ad- 
ministering this  act,  the  Justice  Department 
and  the  SEC  should  take  cognizance  of  the 
compeltive  disadvantages  created  and 
should  provide  needed  elements  of  certain- 
ty. 

In  the  meantime,  AACCLA  calls  for  re- 
newed multilateral  efforts  by  the  adminis- 
tration to  conclude  an  international  agree- 
ment which  would  adopt  and  enforce  realis- 
tic standards  to  be  applied  in  International 
trade  and  investment  and  procedures  to  cur- 
tail corrupt  practices.  Such  an  international 
agreement  should  ensure  that  action  would 
be  taken  against  those  who  solicit  or  accept 
payments  as  well  as  those  who  offer  or 
make  them. 

In  the  fervor  of  the  post-Vietnam  period, 
U.S.  business  has  been  saddled  with  a  crip- 
pling variety  of  trade  restrictions  designed 
to  enforce  the  observance  of  human  rights, 
curb  extortion  and  bribery  abroad,  protect 


the  environment  and  effect  a  host  of  other 
single  issue  social  objectives. 

Although  it  is  Impossible  to  calculate  ac- 
curately the  annual  loss  of  exports  and  Job 
because  of  the  use  of  trade  obstacles,  a  U.S. 
Government  interagency  working  group  on 
export  disincentives,  in  a  draft  report,  esti- 
mated a  minimum  loss  of  $1  bUlion  in  1979 
due  to  the  FCPA. 

As  a  businessman  with  37  years  of  experi- 
ence in  Latin  America,  which  now  buys  two- 
fifths  of  all  U.S.  exports  to  the  developing 
world.  I  can  attest  that  we  have  little  suc- 
cess trying  to  impose  our  standards  on  sov- 
ereign natlOQs. 

Businessmen  want  to  compete  on  an  equal 
basis  with  other  world  traders.  We  know  the 
limits  to  Imposing  ettino-centric  political 
fashions  on  other  peoples  through  the 
medium  of  commerce.  Trade  is  a  crucial 
source  of  capital  and  domestic  employment. 
Either  we  compete  abroad  or  pay  the  price 
at  home. 

With  respect  to  the  issue  of  bribery  In 
business,  this  Is  not  the  first  time  that  ex- 
tensive investigations  have  been  carried  out. 
After  World  War  I,  the  FTC  had  approxi- 
mately 1.000  cases  that  they  pursued  active- 
ly pertaining  to  purchasing  for  that  war 
effort  in  the  United  SUtes  and  abroad,  but 
in  the  end  no  punitive  action  was  taken. 
The  placing  of  the  blame  Is  difficult  and  in 
most  cases  the  initiative  of  the  approach 
could  not  or  was  not  Identified.  Where  a 
case  did  or  does  exist,  there  are  two  parties 
with  the  Initiative  more  guilty  than  the 
other.  I  can  assure  you  that  no  one  In  busi- 
ness likes  to  see  someone  else  gain  at  one's 
expense. 

American  business  does  not  condone  brib- 
ery because,  the  cost  Is  lost  profit.  Purttier- 
more.  as  we  are  probably  the  most  ethical  of 
our  international  competitors,  we  take  Issue 
with  the  implications  of  present  law  where 
It  applies  to  the  word  bribery. 

The  foreign  corrupt  practices  act  as  It  Is 
presently  written  is  confusing  and.  as  stated 
previously,  it  is  one  of  the  disincentives  to 
exports— exports  which  are  so  necessary  at 
this  moment— to  counter  the  high  trade 
deficita  of  over  $100  bUlion  suffered  by  the 
United  States  over  the  last  4  years.  This 
high  trade  deficit  directly  affecU  the  value 
of  the  dollar  abroad,  the  International  mon- 
etary system.  Inflation  in  the  United  States 
and,  more  in  particular,  employment  for 
American  labor.  As  a  part  of  the  problem, 
we  feel  that  the  present  law  must  be  clari- 
fied and  the  realities  of  the  International 
business  enviroiunent  taken  Into  account.  In 
this  respect,  the  present  law  does  not  take 
into  account  the  fact  that  American  compa- 
nies operating  Internationally  must  conduct 
themselves  In  accordance  with  accepted 
standards  of  business  behavior.  If  they  don't 
adhere  to  these  rules  of  the  game.  It  will  be 
difficult,  if  not  impossible  to  effectively 
compete  In  the  world  marketplace. 

For  example,  the  following  types  of  busi- 
ness conduct  are  standard  operating  proce- 
dures: (A)  Lunches,  dinners  or  some  form  of 
entertainment  usually  at  a  minimal  cost  to 
the  business,  and  can  be  classified  as  atten- 
tion: (B)  trips  to  the  manufacturing  facili- 
ties of  the  bidder.  These  can  be  classified  as 
technical:  and  (C)  glfU  of  value  either  at 
the  time  of  contact,  yearend  or  after  the 
business  Is  closed.  CosU  are  widely  varied 
but  usually  are  related  to  the  size  of  the 
business. 

What  are  our  international  competitors 
doing  that  has  permitted  two  of  them  to 
surpass  us  in  merchandise  trade  exports 
within  the  last  several  years?  They  make 


ample  use  of  the  business  lunch,  dinner,  or 
entertaiiunent  approach  to  all  clients.  Trips 
to  the  head  offices  or  manufacturing  facili- 
ties are  widely  used  to  bring  the  proposed 
client  into  close  touch  with  their  own  com- 
panies. OlfU  either  at  time  of  contact  or  at 
yearend  are  standard  approaches  but  not  on 
the  expensive  side. 

Under  the  present  law,  American  manage- 
ment and  managers  of  overseas  operations 
are  also  held  responsible  for  their  agenu  ac- 
tions. There  are  many  cases  of  firms  where 
they  might  have  hundreds  of  agents  In  a 
country  who  are  dealing  at  the  provincial  or 
municipal  levels  of  government.  What  they 
do  Is  beyond  our  control,  particularly  where 
they  might  be  selling  many  producu  of 
which  the  manufacturer's  product  Is  only 
orte  of  many  belitg  sold  or  negotiated.  In 
other  cases,  an  agent  may  be  so  deeply  In- 
volved with  govemmenU  at  a  certain  level 
to  get  future  of  other  buslneaa  This  In  itself 
can  be  classified  as  good  business  or  under 
the  law  as  a  possible  bribe. 

For  these  reasons.  AACCLA  supporU 
those  provisions  in  8.  708  which  would:  (1) 
Make  business  payments  legal  under  the 
laws  of  a  foreign  country  not  subject  to 
sancUons  under  U.S.  Uw:  (2)  put  the  burden 
of  proof  on  the  \JS.  Oovemment  to  show 
that  a  company  authorised  an  illicit  pay- 
ment; (3)  establish  the  requirement  that  for 
a  payment  to  be  Illicit  under  n.&  law  It 
must  be  shown  that  such  payment  was  In- 
tended "for  the  purpose  of  getting  the  for- 
eign official  to  act  in  violation  of  the  recipi- 
ent's legal  duty  as  a  public  servant":  (4) 
allow  courtesy,  gifu  and  Incidental  pay- 
ments which  are  very  common  In  many 
Latin  American  countries  during  product 
presentations  and/or  marketing  actlvitlM: 
and  (5)  urge  the  Department  of  Justice  to 
provide  timely  guidance  to  potential  export- 
ers and  small  exporters. 

Although  prospects  for  an  International 
agreement  on  business  practices  are  not 
good,  bilateral  and  multilateral  agreements 
among  the  largest  possible  number  of  Indus- 
trialized and  developing  countries  would  es- 
tablish standards  of  ethical  and  equitable 
conduct  for  International  business,  provided 
that  these  same  standards  would  apply  to 
competing  businesses,  and  establish  a  mech- 
anism to  resolve  the  diplomatic,  commercial, 
and  legal  problems  aas9clated  with  such 
practices. 

Our  recommendations  are  for  a  simplifica- 
tion of  the  law  so  that  normal  business 
practices  can  be  met  in  the  countries  in 
which  we  operate. 

In  simplifying  and  clarifying  present  law, 
we  expect  to  have  the  disincentives  removed 
from  this  area  of  foreign  trade,  yet  maintain 
the  principles  that  we  believe  in. 

limits  and  parameters  should  be  clarified 
so  that  we  know  where  we  stand  and  that 
these  do  not  be  carried  down  to  Impossible 
levels  of  control. 

Thank  you.* 


C-5  AIRCRAFT  VERSUS  THE 
BOEING  747 

•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently,  I  have  been  reading  a  lot  of 
pros  and  cons  about  the  C-5  aircraft 
versus  the  Boeing  747.  These  articles 
have  appeared  in  everything  from 
prestigious  aviation  magazines,  nation- 
al newspapers,  and  other  printed  ma- 
terial, and  I  just  want  to  get  one  small 
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comment  in  that  everyone  seems  to 
overlook. 

There  is  no  way  in  the  world  that  an 
Abrams  M-1  tank  can  be  put  into  the 
fuselage  of  a  747  unless  the  747  re- 
ceives complete,  and  I  repeat,  com- 
plete aerodynamic  restructuring.  If 
the  floor  is  removed,  a  tank  could  be 
put  in,  but  if  the  floor  is  removed,  you 
have  removed  most  of  the  main 
strength  of  aeronautical  construction 
of  the  aircraft  and  it  must  be  com- 
pletely rebuilt.  Let  those  backers  of 
the  747  explain  how  much  that  will 
cost  the  taxpayers.* 


ORDERS  FOR  WEDNESDAY 
cunt  roR  uccKSS  infTii.  lo  a.m. 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  the  hour  of  10 
a.m.  on  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OKOn  FOR  THX  RXCOGKITION  OF  SENATOR 
CHIUES 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  I»resident,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  rec- 
ognition of  the  two  leaders  under  the 
standing  order  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  be 
recognized  on  special  order  for  not  to 
exceed  15  minutes. 

ORDER  FOR  RKCFSS  UNTIL  9:46  A.M. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  am  ad- 
vised that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Pryor)  wishes  a 
special  order  on  tomorrow  morning.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
for  the  convening  of  the  Senate  be 
changed  to  9:45  a.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR  PRYOR 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  a  special  order  in  favor  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas 
(Mr.  Pryor)  be  added  so  that  he  may 
be  recognized  immediately  after  the 
Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Chiles). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

ORDER  FOR  PERIOD  FOR  THE  TRANSACTION  OF 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  after  the  exe- 
cution of  the  special  order  that  there 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  the  hour  of  10:40  a.m.  in 
which  Senators  may  speak  for  not 
more  than  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  ordered. 

S.  3487 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  on  to- 
morrow it  will  be  my  hope  that  the 
Senate  can  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  Order  No.  683.  S. 
2487,  the  intelligence  authorization 
bill.  I  have  been  advised  that  will  take 
no  more  than  about  10  minutes,  and  I 


hope  I  that  the  staff  on  both  sides 
mightj  see  if  that  measure  can  be 
clears.  I  will  not  now  ask  for  unani- 
mous i  consent  to  proceed  to  that 
matter  but  rather,  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  me  can  take  care  of  this  small 
item  is  soon  as  we  convene  tomorrow. 

FLEXITIME  LEGISLATION 

It  i^  my  hope,  Mr.  President,  that  we 
can  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
the  flexitime  bill  tomorrow.  I  may  say 
it  wopld  not  be  the  intention  of  the 
leade^hip  to  ask  the  Senate  to  pro- 
ceed dD  the  consideration  of  that  meas- 
ure qefore  11:15  a.m.  tomorrow  be- 
cause of  scheduling  complications  of 
certaip  Senators. 

S.  tSSe— MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  BILL 

[President,  in  addition  to  that,  I 
|d  that  we  have  the  military  con- 
Ion  bill,  S.  2586,  that  we  may  be 
(o  consider.  Certain  agreements 
>n  arrived  at  now  which  limit 
>ms  that  will  be  considered  by 
amendment,  and  I  am  advised 
that  it  may  be  possible  on  tomorrow  to 
get  a  time  limitation  on  the  military 
construction  bill  that  will  be  generally 
agreeable  and  may  be  granted  by 
unanttnous  consent. 

Mr.  I  President,  if  I  could  have  order 
in  the  Senate  for  a  moment,  I  have 
one  other  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  wish  me  to  yield? 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Yes.  I  would  like  to 
propdund  an  inquiry  about  S.  2036, 
the  Jfb  training  bill.  It  was  reported 
committee  unanimously  a  few 
ago.  I  have  been  in  consultation 
|he  ranking  minority  leader.  Sen- 
^ENMEDY,  to  try  to  ascertain  if 
there  are  any  amendments.  There  are 
a  coi)  pie  of  minor  amendments  as  of 
this  <  ate.  I  do  not  know  of  any  sub- 
stantive amendments  that  could  be  of- 
fered, though  they  could  be  offered.  I 
wondered  if  the  majority  leader  might 
give  me  an  indication  if  we  could 
sche(|ule  this  yet  tomorrow.  I  had 
hoped  to  have  had  it  brought  up 
today.  I  know  of  no  objections.  I 
wondbr  if  we  might  even  try  to  work 
out  a  time  agreement.  If  not,  to  go 
ahea*  1  and  bring  up  this  major  piece  of 
legist  ition  where  really  all  the  com- 
promse  was  handled  in  the  commit- 
tee. 

Mr  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  will 
say  t}  my  friend  that  it  is  my  inten- 
tion to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
the  jobs  bill  of  which  he  speaks  some- 
time this  week.  It  is  possible  that  we 
might  reach  It  tomorrow,  especially  if 
we  can  get  a  fairly  short  time  limita- 
tion. I  hope  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
and  others  who  are  deeply  interested 
in  this  matter  would  explore  that  pos- 
sibility yet  today  and  early  in  the 
morning.  If  we  do  not  reach  it  tomor- 
row, it  would  be  my  intention  to  ask 
the  i  enate  to  turn  to  that  bill  and  the 
bus  c  eregulation  bill  on  Thursday. 
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Mr.  QqAYLE.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  SARBANES.  Does  the  majority 
leader  hsve  the  schedule  for  the  re- 
mainder ( f  the  week? 

BAlKER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
earlier  that  I  had  hoped  we 
an  overall  composite  unani- 
mous-conient  agreement  that  would 
make  cerain  provisions  for  the  recla- 
mation oill,  which  I  had  hoped  to 
reach  today,  and  certain  other  mat- 
Assuming  that  that  request  is 
say  to  my  friend  from  Mary- 
land, it  nfould  be  my  intention  to  ask 
the  Senate  to  go  to  the  flexitime  bill 
and  the  military  construction  bill  to- 
morrow, 4nd  the  jobs  bill  and  the  bus 
deregulation  bill  on  Thursday.  That 
assimies  ohat  we  can  make  appropriate 
arrangemjents  for  debate  and  disposi- 
tion of  the  reclamation  bill. 

This  would  be  a  good  point.  Mr. 
President,  to  ask  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  if  he  can  consider  at  this 
time  a  composite  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  I  have  referred  to  a 
number  df  times  during  the  course  of 
our  conversations  today. 

Mr.  TiuRMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  d  stinguished  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BA  SER.  Yes:  I  yield. 

Mr.  TH  [JRMOND.  I  am  just  wonder- 
ing if  it  5  going  to  be  possible  to  try 
and  pass  the  crime  control  package 
this  week  ? 

Mr.  B>KER.  Mr.  President.  I  an- 
nounced this  morning  when  we  first 
convened  that  I  hoped  we  could  do  the 
crime  pa(;kage  bill  this  week.  I  would 
very  mu<h  like  to  do  it.  I  urge  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  has 
such  a  d(  ep  interest  in  this  matter,  to 
see  if  w(f  can  arrange  a  unanimous- 
consent  { greement  on  time  limitation. 
I  assure  hem  I  will  do  my  dead  level 
best  to  jet  it  scheduled  for  either 
Wednesd  ly  or  Thursday  of  this  week. 

Mr.  TH  URMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ST  BNNIS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  can  the  majority 
leader  sjeak  to  the  possibility  of 
having  tlie  constitutional  amendment 
concerning  the  balanced  budget?  It  is 
on  the  list  of  possibilities,  I  under- 
stand. 

Mr.  B^KER.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my 
firm  intention  to  ask  the  Senate  to 
debate  i  hat  issue.  I  recognize,  of 
course,  t  lat  it  is  a  controversial  issue 
and  will  take  some  time.  It  would  be 
my  present  intention  to  try  to  reach 
that  bill  on  the  day  we  return  from 
the  Four  Lh  of  July  recess. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  so  that  I 

can  confer  with  the  minority  leader 

for  a  mo  nent,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorun  \. 

The  I  RESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wil  call  the  roll. 
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The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT FOR  THE  WEEK  OF 
JULY  12,  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  request  that  I  am 
about  to  put  is  a  fairly  complex  re- 
quest and  of  several  parts.  Staffs  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  have  spent  a 
good  part  of  this  day  consulting  with 
Senators,  both  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic Senators,  trying  to  put  this  re- 
quest in  shape  so  that  it  might  be  con- 
sidered by  all  Members.  It  has  been 
constructed  carefully  and  I  urge  Sena- 
tors to  listen  to  it  in  detail.  I  will  state 
it  now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority leader  and.  of  course,  for  all 
Senators. 

Balanced  Budget  Constitutional 
Amendment 

Mr.  President,  first,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  on  Monday,  July  12, 
1982,  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  calendar  order  No. 
193,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  a 
joint  resolution  proposing  an  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  calling  for  a 
balanced  budget. 

tobacco  bill 

Mr.  President,  also,  by  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  entered  into  on 
June  24,  1982,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  694,  H.R.  6590,  the  tobacco 
bill,  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  July  14, 
1982. 

reclamation  bill 

F*urther,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  following  the  conclusion  of  the 
tobacco  bill,  that  the  Senate  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
Order  No.  533,  S.  1867.  the  reclama- 
tion bill,  under  the  following  time 
agreement:  3  hours  on  the  bill  equally 
divided  between  the  chairman  of  the 
Energy  Committee  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  or  their  designees:  3 
hours  on  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr. 
Proxmire)  and  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  LuGAR)  dealing  with  acreage 
limitation  and  modified  definition  of 
full  cost  recovery;  2  hours  on  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpers)  deal- 
ing with  competitive  oil  and  gas  leas- 
ing; 1  hour  on  all  amendments  in  the 
first  degree;  30  minutes  on  all  amend- 
ments in  the  second  degree;  20  min- 
utes on  any  debatable  motions,  ap- 
peals, or  points  of  order,  if  so  submit- 
ted to  the  Senate,  and  that  the  agree- 
ment be  in  the  usual  form. 

Further,  I  ask  that  following  the 
conclusion  of  the  reclamation  bill  that 
the  Senate  return  to  the  consideration 


of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58,  if  that 
measure  has  not  previously  been  dis- 
posed of. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  following  the  disposition  of 
H.R.  6590  (Order  No.  694).  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  S.  1867  (Order 
No.  533).  a  bill  to  amend  and  supplement 
the  acreage  limitation  and  residency  provi- 
sions of  the  Federal  reclamation  law.  as 
amended  and  supplemented,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  that  debate  on  any  amend- 
ment in  the  first  degree  be  limited  to  one 
hour  (except  an  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Prox- 
mire). for  himself  and  the  Senator  from  In- 
diana (Mr.  LucAR).  relative  to  acreage  limi- 
tation and  modified  definition  of  fuel  cost 
recovery,  on  which  there  shall  be  three 
hours,  and  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  Bumpexs). 
relative  to  competitive  oil  and  gas  leasing, 
on  which  there  shall  be  two  hours),  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled;  debate  on 
any  amendment  in  the  second  degree  shall 
be  limited  to  thirty  minutes,  to  be  equally 
divided  and  controlled:  and  debate  on  any 
debatable  motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the  Chair 
entertains  debate  shall  be  limited  to  twenty 
minutes:  Provided.  That  in  the  event  the 
manager  of  the  bill  is  in  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  his  designee:  Provided  fur- 
ther. That  no  amendment  that  is  not  ger- 
mane to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall 
be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
final  passage  of  the  said  bill,  debate  shall  be 
limited  to  three  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Idaho  (Mr.  McClure)  and  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson),  or  their 
designees:  Provided,  That  the  said  Senators, 
or  either  of  them,  may.  from  the  time  under 
their  control  on  the  passage  of  the  said  bill, 
allot  additional  time  to  any  Senator  during 
the  consideration  of  any  amendment,  debat- 
able motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order. 

Ordered  further.  That  following  the  dispo- 
sition of  S.  1867.  the  Senate  resume  consid- 
eration of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  58.  if  not 
previously  disposed  of. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
one  other  request  to  make  in  respect 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58.  There  is  also  one  other 
clearance  process  that  I  have  to  com- 
plete on  my  side  of  the  aisle.  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia,  the  mi- 
nority leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd) 
does  not  mind,  I  shall  now  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  the  time  for  the 
transaction  of  routine  morning  busi- 
ness be  extended  until  not  past  the 
hour  of  6:45  p.m..  so  I  may  have  an  op- 
portunity to  explore  that  matter. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT  AGREE- 
MENT-SENATE JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 58 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
one  other  request  I  would  like  to  make 
in  respect  to  the  schedule  of  the 
Senate,  especially  in  connection  with 
Calendar  Order  No.  193,  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  58.  which  will  be  laid  down 
on  July  12. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that, 
during  the  Senate's  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  193.  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 58,  a  joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
calling  for  a  balanced  budget,  no 
amendments  dealing  with  additional 
constitutional  amendaents  on  topics 
not  related  to  the  balanced  budget  be 
in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  text  of  the  agreement  follows: 

Ordered.  That  on  Monday.  July  12.  1982. 
the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  58  (Order  No.  193), 
a  joint  resolution  proposing  an  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  altering  Federal  fiscal 
decisionmaking  procedures,  and  that  no 
amendments  dealing  with  additional  consti- 
tutional amendments  on  topics  not  related 
to  a  balanced  budget  be  in  order. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
consulted  with  the  minority  leader. 
There  are  a  number  of  routine  matters 
to  be  dealt  with  at  this  time  by  unani- 
mous consent.  I  assure  the  minority 
leader  that  no  other  business  will  be 
transacted  except  those  which  he  and 
I  have  conferred  on  and  which  have 
been  cleared  for  action.  Immediately 
after  that,  I  intend  to  ask  the  Senate 
to  recess  imtil  tomorrow. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRODUC- 
TION OF  DOCUMENTS  AND 
TESTIMONY  AND  REPRESEN- 
TATION BY  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  resolution  on  behalf  of 
myself  and  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  (Mr.  Robert  C.  Byrd)  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  420)  to  authorize 
production  of  documents  and  testimony  by 
a  former  Senate  employee  and  representa- 
tion by  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel  in  Impro 
Product,  Inc.  v.  John  B.  Herrick,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  420),  with  its 
preamble,  reads  as  follows: 
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Whereas,  in  the  caae  of  Impro  Products. 
Inc.  V.  John  B.  Herrick,  et  al..  Civil  Action 
No.  78-236-2.  pending  in  the  United  SUtes 
district  court  for  the  southern  district  of 
Iowa,  Carol  Forbes,  a  former  employee  of 
the  Senate  has  been  subpoenaed  to  testify 
and  produce  documents  at  a  deposition: 

Whereas,  the  subpoena  may  require  testi- 
mony about,  and  the  production  of  docu- 
ments relating  to,  the  employment  of  Carol 
Forbes  by  the  Senate; 

Whereas,  pursuant  to  section  704(aK2)  of 
the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of  1978  (2 
U.8.C.  288c<aK2)  (Supp.  IV  1980))  the 
Senate  may  direct  its  Counsel  to  defend 
Senate  employees  with  respect  to  any  sub- 
poena directed  to  them  In  their  official  ca- 
pacltr. 

Whereas,  by  the  privileges  of  the  Senate 
of  the  United  SUtes  and  rule  XI  of  the 
Standing  Rules  of  the  Setutte,  no  evidence 
imder  the  control  or  in  the  possession  of  the 
Senate  can,  by  the  Judicial  process,  be 
taken  from  such  control  or  possession  but 
by  permission  of  the  Senate: 

Whereas,  when  It  appears  that  testimony 
of  an  employee  of  the  Senate  Is  needful  for 
use  In  any  court  for  the  promotion  of  Justice 
and.  further,  that  such  testimony  may  in- 
volve communications,  conversations,  and 
matters  related  to  the  official  business  of 
the  Senate,  the  Senate  will  take  such  action 
thereon  as  wOl  promote  the  ends  of  Justice 
consistently  with  the  privileges  and  rights 
of  the  Senate:  Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Ke$olved,  That  the  Senate  Legal  Counsel 
Is  directed  to  represent  Carol  Forbes  In  con- 
nection with  her  testimony  and  production 
of  documents  in  the  case  of  Impro  Products, 
Inc.  V.  John  B.  Herrick,  et  al..  Insofar  as  her 
testimony  and  the  documents  which  have 
been  subiMenaed  relate  to  her  employment 
at  the  Senate. 

Sk.  2.  Carrol  Forbes  is  authorized  to  testi- 
fy and  produce  dociunents  in  the  case  of 
Impro  Products,  Inc.  v.  John  B.  Herrick.  et 
al..  except  concerning  matters  which  the 
Senate  Legal  Coiuisel  or  his  representative 
determines  are  privileged  from  disclosure. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


DIRECTION  OF  SENATE  COUN- 
SEL TO  DEFEND  THE  SENATE- 
SENATE  RESOLUTION  421 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  send  a 
resolution  to  the  desk  for  myself  and 
the  distinguished  minority  leader  (Mr. 
Robert  C.  Btro)  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  421)  to  direct  the 
Senate  Legal  Counsel  to  defend  the  Senate 
In  Consumers  Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.,  et  al.  v. 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  et  al. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 


Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  and  the  House  agreed  last 
month,  to  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 6#,  a  resolution  to  disapprove  a 
trade  -egulation  rule  of  the  Federal 
Trade  Conmiission  on  the  sale  of  used 
motor  vehicles.  In  response,  the  Con- 
sumer] Union  of  U.S.,  Inc.  has  brought 
an  actl  m  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Di  itrict  of  Coliunbia  to  Invalidate 
the  le(  islative  review  provision  of  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Federal  Trade  Conunis- 
sion  Improvements  Act  of  1980. 

The  complaint  names  the  Federal 
Trade  [Commission,  the  Senate,  and 
the  House  as  defendants.  The  case  was 
brougqt  tmder  the  special  procedure 
for  Ju<iicial  review  established  by  sec- 
tion 21  of  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion Improvements  Act  of  1980.  Under 
that  procedure,  any  interested  party 
may  taring  an  action  in  the  district 
court  va  construe  the  constitutionality 
of  the  legislative  review  provision  of 
section  21.  The  law  provides  that  the 
district  court  shall  certify  all  questions 
of  thetconstitutionality  of  the  section 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals,  which  shall 
hear  the  matter  sitting  en  banc.  The 
statute  also  provides  for  an  vpeal  di- 
rectly U>  the  Supreme  Court  after  the 
decisiofi  of  the  court  of  appeals. 

The  (Senate  has  previously  directed 
the  Sehate  legal  counsel  to  intervene 
in  the  name  of  the  Senate  in  several 
pendlnk  actions  concerning  the  consti- 
tutionuity  of  procedures  for  legisla- 
tive review.  The  resolution  would 
direct  the  Senate  legal  counsel  to 
defendl  the  Senate  in  the  case  brought 
under  the  Federal  Trade  Commission 
Improvements  Act  of  1980. 

The  ,  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion.   I 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  421)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution,  with  its  preamble, 
reads  as  follows: 

I  S.  Rn.  421 

Whei^,  In  the  case  of  Consumers  Union 
of  U.S..  Inc..  et  al.  v.  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion, et  al..  No.  82-1812.  pending  in  the 
United  Butes  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Coll  mbla.  the  constitutionality  of  the 
legislat  ve  review  provision  of  section  21  of 
the  Fcteral  Trade  Commission  Improve- 
menu  iet  of  1980  (15  U.S.C.  57a-l  (Supp. 
IV  198C  ».  has  been  challenged: 

Wheicas,  the  complaint  In  this  action 
names  ;he  United  SUtes  SenaU  as  a  party 
defendl  nt: 

Wheieas,  the  Senate  ordinarily  may  not 
be  nam  td  as  a  party  defendant  in  litigation: 

Wheieas,  the  SenaU  has  intervened  in 
prevlou  I  cases  in  which  the  constitutional- 
ity of  a  legislative  review  provision  was  chal- 
lenged, owing  to  the  special  nature  of  those 
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Wheileas,  pursuant  to  section  703(a)  and 
704(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovemment  Act  of 
1978  (2[U.S.C.  288b(a)  and  288c<a)  (Supp.  IV 
1980)),  the  SenaU  may  direct  iU  counsel  to 
defend  the  SenaU  in  legal  actions  In  which 
the  Sei  laU  is  made  a  party  defendant:  Now, 
theref(  re,  be  it 


Rewtlved,  fThat  the  SenaU  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  represent  the  United  SUtes 
SenaU  in  Obnsumers  Union  of  U.8..  Inc..  et 
al.  V.  Federii  Trade  Commission,  et  al. 

Mr.  BAkER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  ty  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCIiURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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DIRECTION  OF  SENATE  LEGAL 
COUNSEL  TO  APPEAR  AS 
AMICUS  CURIAE 

Mr.  BA£  :eR.  Mr.  President,  I  send  a 
to  the  desk  for  myself  and 


resolution 


the  distini  uished  minority  leader  (Mr. 


Robert  C. 


dlate  consi  deration. 
The   PBESIDING 


Byrd)  and  ask  for  iU  inune- 


OFFICER. 
wlU  be  sUted  by  title, 
legislative  clerk 


The 


read 


resolution 

The  assistant 
as  follows: 

A  SenaU  Resolution  (S.  Res.  422)  to  direct 
the  SenaU  Legal  Counsel  to  appear  ss 
amicus  curiu  In  PeUr  Kievoit  Son*'  Co.  v. 
V.S.  Army  Oprpt  of  Engtneen,  el  aL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  resolution? 

There  Ih  ing  no  objection,  the  SenaU 
proceeded  to  consider  the  resolution. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committed  on  Governmental  Affairs 
has  requested  that  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  be  authorized  to  file  a  brief 
amicus  ciiriae  in  the  case  of  Peter 
Kiewlt  Sains'  Co.  against  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  l^gineers,  which  is  now  on 
appeal  to! the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit. 
The  conunittee  considered  the  matter 
at  an  open  business  meeting  on  June 
17.  1982.  Mnd  voted  to  direct  its  chair- 
man (Mr.  Roth),  and  its  ranking  mi- 
nority member  (Mr.  Eacltton),  to 
make  the  request.  In  their  communica- 
tion to  tne  Joint  leadership  group. 
Senators  Roth  and  Eagltton  ex- 
pressed the  concern  of  the  committee 
that  the  (lecislon  of  the  district  court 
in  this  case  could  have  a  chilling  effect 
on  the  legitimate  exercise  of  congres- 
sional oversight  activities.  This  resolu- 
tion would  direct  the  Senate  Legal 
Counsel  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  In 
the  namej>f  the  conunittee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  resolu- 
tion. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  422)  was 
agreed  to.) 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  422)  with  its 
preamble,  ireads  as  follows: 

S.  Rbs.  422 
Whereas,  Un  the  case  of  Ptter  Kieicit  Sons' 
Ca  V.  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Enffineera,  et  oL, 
No.  82-1461.  pending  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Circuit,  the  question  of  the  proper  role 
of  congressional  oversight  of  the  executive 
branch  has  been  placed  in  issue: 


Whereas,  pursuant  to  sections  703(c>, 
706(a).  and  713(a)  of  the  Ethics  in  Oovem- 
ment Act  of  1978  (2  U.S.C.  {{ 288tXc). 
288e<a),  and  2881(a)  (Supp.  IV  1980)).  the 
SenaU  may  direct  ite  Counsel  to  appear  as 
amicus  curiae  in  the  name  of  a  committee  of 
the  SenaU  in  any  legal  action  in  which  the 
powers  and  responsibilities  of  C^ongress 
under  the  Constitution  are  placed  in  issue: 

Whereas,  the  Committee  on  Governmen- 
tal Affairs  has  requested  that  the  SenaU 
Legal  Counsel  be  authorized  to  prepare  a 
brief  amicus  curiae  in  this  case:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  SenaU  Legal  Counsel 
is  directed  to  appear  as  amicus  curiae  in  the 
name  of  the  Committee  on  Governmental 
Affairs  in  PeUr  Kiewit  Sons'  Ca  v.  U.S. 
Army  Corp*  ofEngineen,  et  oL 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  from  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  S.  881. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives: 

Aeso/ved,  That  the  bill  from  the  SenaU 
(S.  881)  entiUed  "An  Act  to  amend  the 
Small  Business  Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of 
the  small,  innovative  firms  in  federally 
funded  research  and  development,  and  to 
utilize  Federal  research  and  development  as 
a  base  for  technological  innovation  to  meet 
agency  needs  and  to  contribuu  to  the 
growth  and  strength  of  the  Nation's  econo- 
my", do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  afUr  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Small  Business  Innovation  Development 
Act  of  1082". 

Sbc.  2.  (a)  The  Congress  finds  that— 

(1)  technological  Innovation  creates  Jobs, 
increases  productivity,  competition,  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  and  is  a  valuable  counUr- 
force  to  Inflation  and  the  United  SUtes  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficit: 

(2)  while  small  business  is  the  principal 
source  of  significant  Innovations  in  the 
Nation,  the  vast  majority  of  federally 
funded  research  and  development  is  con- 
ducted by  large  businesses,  universities,  and 
Oovemment  laboratories:  and 

(3)  small  businesses  are  among  the  most 
cost-effective  performers  of  research  and 
development  and  are  particularly  capable  of 
developing  research  and  development  re- 
sults into  new  products. 

(b)  Therefore,  the  purposes  of  the  Act 


(1)  to  stimulaU  technological  innovation: 

(2)  to  use  small  business  to  meet  Federal 
research  and  development  needs: 

(3)  to  fosUr  and  encourage  parti(hpation 
by  minority  and  disadvantaged  persons  in 
technological  innovation:  and 

(4)  to  Increase  privaU  sector  commercial- 
ization Innovations  derived  from  Federal  re- 
search and  development. 


Sbc.  3.  Section  9<b)  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  to  develop  and  maintain  a  source  file 
and  an  information  program  to  assure  each 
qualified  and  inUrested  small  business  oon- 
cem  the  opportunity  to  participaU  in  Fed- 
eral agency  small  business  Innovation  re- 
search programs: 

"(S)  to  coordinaU  with  participating  agen- 
cies a  schedule  for  release  of  8BIR  aolldU- 
tions,  and  to  prepare  a  masUr  release  sched- 
ule so  as  to  maximise  small  tiiiilnciici'  op- 
portunities to  respond  to  solidutions: 

"(6)  to  independently  survey  and  monitor 
the  operation  of  SBIR  programs  within  par- 
ticipating Federal  agencies:  and 

"(7)  to  report  not  leas  than  annually  to 
the  Committee  on  Small  Business  of  the 
SenaU  and  the  Committee  on  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the 
SBIR  programs  of  the  Federal  agencies  and 
the  Administration's  information  and  moni- 
toring efforU  related  to  the  SBIR  pro- 
grams.". 

Sec.  4.  Section  9  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  the  follow- 
ing new  subaections: 

"(e)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section— 

"(1)  the  Urm  'extramural  budget'  means 
the  sum  of  the  total  obligations  minus 
amounU  obligated  for  such  activities  by  em- 
ployees of  the  agency  in  or  through  Oovem- 
ment-owned.  Government-operated  facili- 
ties, except  that  for  the  Agency  for  InUma- 
tional  Development  it  shall  not  include 
amounU  obligated  solely  for  general  Institu- 
tional support  of  InUmational  research  een- 
Urs  or  for  granU  to  foreign  countries: 

"(2)  the  Urm  'Federal  agency'  means  an 
executive  agency  as  defined  in  section  105  of 
title  5.  United  SUtes  Code,  or  a  military  de- 
partment as  defined  in  section  102  of  such 
title,  except  that  it  does  not  Include  any 
agency  within  the  InUUlgence  (immunity 
(as  the  Urm  is  defined  In  section  3.4(f)  of 
Executive  Order  12333  or  IU  successor 
orders): 

"(3)  the  Urm  'funding  agreement'  means 
any  contract,  grant,  or  cooperative  agree- 
ment enUred  into  between  any  Federal 
agency  and  any  small  business  for  the  per- 
formance of  experimental,  developmental, 
or  research  work  funded  In  whole  or  in  part 
by  the  Federal  Govenment: 

"(4)  the  Urm  Small  Business  Innovation 
Research  Program'  or  'SBIR'  means  a  pro- 
gram under  which  a  portion  of  a  Federal 
agency's  research  or  research  and  develop- 
ment effort  is  reserved  for  award  to  small 
business  concerns  through  a  uniform  proc- 
ess having- 

"(A)  a  first  phase  for  deUrminlng.  insofar 
as  possible,  the  scientific  and  technical 
merit  and  feasibility  of  ideas  submitted  pur- 
suant to  SBIR  program  solidUtions: 

"(B>  a  second  phase  to  further  develop  the 
proposed  ideas  to  meet  the  particular  pro- 
gram needs,  the  awarding  of  which  shall 
take  into  consideration  the  scientific  and 
technical  merit  and  feasibility  evidence  by 
the  first  phase  and,  where  two  or  more  pro- 
posals are  evaluated  as  being  of  approxi- 
maUly  equal  scientific  and  technical  merit 
and  feasibility,  special  consideration  shall 
be  given  to  those  proposals  that  have  dem- 
onstrated third  phase,  non-Federal  capital 
commitmenU:  and 


"(C)  where  appropriaU,  a  third  phase  In 
which  non-Federal  capital  pursues  commer- 
cial applications  of  the  research  or  research 
and  development  and  which  may  alao  in- 
volve follow-on  non-SBIR  funded  produc- 
tion contracU  with  a  Federal  agency  for 
producU  or  processes  intended  for  use  by 
the  United  States  Government:  and 

"(S)  the  Urm  'research'  or  'research  and 
development'  means  any  activity  which  Is 
(A)  a  systematic.  Intensive  study  directed 
toward  greaUr  knowledge  or  understanding 
of  the  subject  studied:  (B)  a  systematic 
study  directed  specifically  toward  applying 
new  knowledge  to  meet  a  recogniwd  need: 
or  (C)  a  systematic  application  of  knowledge 
toward  the  production  of  useful  maurlals 
devices,  and  systems  or  methods,  including 
design,  development,  and  improvement  of 
prototypes  and  new  processes  to  meet  spe- 
cific requlremenU. 

"(fKI)  Each  Federal  agency  which  has  an 
extramural  budget  for  research  or  research 
and  development  In  excess  of  8100.000.000 
for  fiscal  year  1082.  or  any  flacal  year  there- 
afUr.  shaU  expend  not  lev  than  0.2  per 
centum  of  IU  extrunural  budget  in  fiscal 
year  1983  or  in  such  subsequent  fiscal  year 
as  the  agency  has  such  budget,  not  leas  than 
0.6  per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the  second 
fiscal  year  thereafur.  not  leas  than  1  per 
centum  of  such  budget  In  the  third  fiscal 
year  thereafUr,  and  not  leas  than  1.2S  per 
centum  of  such  budget  in  all  subsequent 
fiscal  years  with  small  business  concerns 
spedflcaUy  In  connection  with  a  small  busi- 
ness innovation  research  program  which 
meeU  the  requiremenu  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982 
and  regulations  issued  thereunder  Prxtvid- 
ed.  That  any  Federal  agency  whldi  has  an 
extramural  budget  for  research  or  research 
and  development  In  excess  of 
810.000,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1962  shaU 
expend  not  leas  than  0.1  per  centum  of  IU 
extramural  budget  In  flacal  year  1983,  not 
less  than  0.3  per  centum  of  such  budget  in 
the  second  flscal  year  thereafter,  not  less 
than  0.5  percentum  of  such  budget  In  the 
third  fiscal  year  thereafUr,  not  leas  than  1 
per  centum  of  such  budget  in  the  fourth 
fiscal  year  thereafUr,  and  not  leas  than  1.25 
per  centum  of  such  budget  In  all  subsequent 
fiscal  years  with  small  business  concerns 
specifically  In  connection  with  a  small  busi- 
ness Innovation  researctf  program  which 
meeU  the  requlremenU  of  the  &nall  Busi- 
ness Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982 
and  regiilations  issued  thereunder  Protrided 
further.  That  a  Federal  agency  ahall  not 
make  available  for  the  purpose  of  meeting 
the  requlremenU  of  this  subsection  an 
amount  of  IU  extramural  budget  for  basic 
research  or  research  and  development 
which  exceeds  the  percentages  specified 
herein.  Funding  agreemenU  with  small 
business  concerns  for  research  or  research 
and  development  which  result  from  com- 
petitive or  single  source  selections  other 
than  under  a  small  business  Innovation  re- 
search program  shall  not  be  counted  as 
meeting  any  portion  of  the  percentage  re- 
qulremenU of  this  subsection. 

"(2)  AmounU  appropriated  for  atomic 
energy  defense  programs  of  the  Department 
of  Energy  shall  for  the  purixMes  of  para- 
graph (1)  be  excluded  from  the  amount  of 
the  research  or  research  and  development 
budget  of  that  Department. 

"(g)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  sub- 
section (f)  to  establish  a  small  business  in- 
novation research  program  shall,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  and  regulations  Issued 
hereunder— 
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"(1)  unilRterally  determine  cateories  of 
projects  to  be  in  its  SBIR  program; 

"(3)  issue  small  business  innovation  re- 
search solicitations  In  accordance  with  a 
schedule  determined  cooperatively  with  the 
Small  Business  Administration: 

"(3)  unilaterally  receive  and  evaluate  pro- 
posals resulting  from  SBIR  proposals: 

"(4)  unilaterally  select  awardees  for  its 
SBIR  funding  agreements; 

"(5)  administer  its  own  SBIR  funding 
agreements  (or  delegate  such  administra- 
tion to  another  agency): 

"(6)  make  payments  to  recipients  of  SBIR 
funding  agreements  on  the  basis  of  progress 
toward  or  completion  of  the  funding  agree- 
ment requirements:  and 

"(7)  make  an  annual  report  on  the  SBIR 
program  to  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion and  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy Policy. 

"(h)  In  addition  to  the  requirements  of 
(f ).  each  Federal  agency  which  has  a  budget 
for  research  or  research  and  development  in 
excess  of  tlO.OOO.OOO  for  any  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning with  fiscal  year  1983  or  subsequent 
fiscal  year  shall  establish  goals  specifically 
for  funding  agreements  for  research  or  re- 
search and  development  to  small  business 
concerns,  and  no  goal  established  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  less  than  the  percentage 
of  the  agency's  research  or  research  and  de- 
velopment budget  expended  under  funding 
agreements  with  small  business  concerns  in 
the  immediately  preceding  fiscal  year. 

"(i)  Each  Federal  agency  required  by  this 
section  to  have  an  SBIR  program  or  to  es- 
tablish goals  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  number 
of  awards  pursuant  to  grants,  contracts,  or 
cooperative  agreements  over  $10,000  in 
amount  and  the  dollar  value  of  all  such 
awards.  Identifying  SBIR  awards  and  com- 
paring the  number  and  amount  of  such 
awards  with  swards  to  other  than  small 
business  concerns. 

"(J)  The  Small  Business  Administration, 
after  consultation  with  the  Administrator  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy, 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology  Policy,  and  the  Intergovern- 
mental Affairs  Division  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  shall,  within  one 
hundred  and  twenty  days  of  the  enactment 
of  the  Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act  of  1982.  Issue  policy  directives  for 
the  general  conduct  of  the  SBIR  programs 
within  the  Federal  Government,  including 
providing  for— 

"(1)  simplified,  standardized,  and  timely 
SBIR  soliciUtions; 

"(2)  a  simplified,  standardized  funding 
process  which  provides  for  (A)  the  timely  re- 
ceipt and  review  of  proposals;  (B)  outside 
peer  review  for  at  least  phase  two  proposals, 
if  appropriate;  <C)  protection  of  proprietary 
Information  provided  In  proposals;  (D)  selec- 
tion of  awardees;  (E)  retention  of  rights  in 
data  generated  in  the  performance  of  the 
contract  by  the  small  business  concern:  (F) 
transfer  of  title  to  property  provided  by  the 
agency  to  the  small  business  concern  if  such 
a  transfer  would  be  more  cost  effective  than 
recovery  of  the  property  by  the  agency:  (O) 
cost  sharing;  and  (H)  cost  principles  and 
payment  schedules; 

"(3)  exemptions  .  from  the  regulations 
under  paragraph  (2)  if  national  security  or 
intelligence  functions  clearly  would  be  jeop- 
ardized; 

"(4)  minimizms  regulatory  burden  associ- 
ated with  participation  In  the  SBIR  pro- 
gram for  the  small  business  concern  which 
will  stimulate  the  cost-effective  conduct  of 


Federal  research  and  development  and  the 
likelihood  of  commercialization  of  the  re- 
sults of  research  and  development  conduct- 
ed under  the  SBIR  program;  and 

"(5)  simplified,  standardized,  and  timely 
annual!  report  on  the  SBIR  program  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  and  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology  Policy. 

■(k)  4'he  Director  of  the  Office  of  Science 
and  Tchnology  Policy,  in  consultation  with 
the  Fweral  Coordinating  Council  for  Sci- 
ence. Engineering  and  Research,  shall,  in 
addition  to  such  other  responsibilities  im- 
posed upon  him  by  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Development  Act  of  1982— 

"(1)  bidependently  survey  and  monitor  all 
phases  of  the  implementation  and  operation 
of  SBIR  programs  within  agencies  required 
to  esUblish  an  SBIR  program.  Including 
complt  Lnce  with  the  expenditures  of  funds 
accordi  ng  to  the  requirements  of  subsection 
(f )  of  tills  section:  and 

"(2)  report  not  less  than  annually,  and  at 
such  o  her  times  as  the  Director  may  deem 
approp  riate.  to  the  Committees  on  Small 
Buslne  IS  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Reprea  cntatives  on  all  phases  of  the  Imple- 
mental  Ion  and  operation  of  SBIR  programs 
within  agencies  required  to  establish  an 
SBIR  >rogram,  together  with  such  recom- 
menda  ions  as  the  Director  may  deem  ap- 
proprli  te.". 

Sac.  S.  Effective  October  1.  1988.  para- 
graphs! (4)  through  (7)  of  section  9(b)  of  the 
Small  Business  Act  (as  added  by  section  3) 
and  sunections  (e)  through  (k)  of  section  9 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  (as  added  by  sec- 
tion 4)  are  repealed. 

Sec.  |.  The  Comptroller  General  shall,  not 
more  than  five  years  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment 0f  this  Act.  transmit  a  report  to  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives  on 
the  lRv>lcmentation  of.  and  nature  of  re- 
search conducted  under  this  Act.  Including 
the  Judgments  of  the  heads  of  Departments 
and  agencies  as  to  the  effect  of  this  Act  on 
reseanti  programs. 

•  Mr.iRUDMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am. 
of  course,  delighted  that  the  Senate 
today  has  the  opportunity  to  accept 
the  House  amendments  to  S.  881,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Develop- 
ment Act.  Though  a  reasoned  ap- 
proach and  with  the  hard  work  of 
many  people  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  original  House  com- 
panion measure,  H.R.  4326,  was  con- 
formegl  in  most  respects  to  the  original 

Ions  of  S.  881  as  approved  by  the 
The  differences  are  of  such  an 

Ificant  nature  to  the  overall 
of  the  legislation  that  the 
is  able  to  accept  them.  Indeed, 

of  the  changes  made  by  the 
Houa4  of  Representatives,  in  my  view, 
are  a  further  refinement  of  S.  881  and 
thus  iknprove  the  legislation  which  will 
become  law. 

Notwithstanding  the  sense  of  accom- 
plish! lent  that  all  of  us  who  have 
work!  d  for  this  legislation  feel  today,  I 
am  CO  mpelled  to  point  out  that  the  job 
is  Just  beginning.  This  law  will  require 
hard  work  by  all  those  involved  with 
it.  It  irill  require  the  same  rigorous  ad- 
ministration by  involved  agencies  that 
has  made  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation SBIR  program  a  resounding 
success.  It  will  require  rigorous  over- 
sight from  congressional  committees. 


It  will  re<juire  a  certain  restructuring, 
already  underway,  in  university  atti- 
tudes toward  the  involvement  of  pri- 
vate enterprise  in  the  research  proc- 
ess. Finally,  it  will  require  the  hard 
work  of  tl|e  small  business  community 
to  insure  that  this  increased  access  to 
Government  R.  6t,  D.  funds  produces 
the  good  and  competitive  results  we 
expect  arui  will  demand.  This  will  all 
work  to  the  national  good  if  those  in- 
volved apply  themselves  with  dili- 
gence.     ] 

Ours  M  a  mature  economy:  one 
which  suilports  itself  not  on  the  raw 
wealth  of  Its  land  or  on  the  low  cost  of 
its  labor  torce  (as  with  developing  na- 
tions) bui  one  which  thrives  on  in- 
creased production  brought  about  pri- 
marily tnrough  technological  ad- 
vances. Tne  U.S.S.R.  is  a  prime  exam- 
ple of  a  Country  rich  in  cheap  labor 
and  natu^  resources  which  has.  at 
best,  a  struggling  economy.  In  con- 
trast, Japan,  among  those  nations 
poorest  in  natural  resources  and  land 
area,  leads  the  world  in  GNP  growth. 
That  groWth  has  been  achieved  by 
capitaliziits  on  new  ideas,  many  of 
which  are  taken  directly  from  the 
United  States.  I  believe  that  Senate 
bill  881  is  I  a  step  in  the  right  direction, 
a  step  which  will  greatly  enhance  our 
ability  toi  produce  the  technological 
advances  jthat  are  critical  to  our  con- 
tinued ec(>nomic  well-being  and  ability 
to  compete  in  world  markets.  It  is  a  be- 
ginning tkat  we  can  all  celebrate,  but 
one  which  also  requires  our  pledge  of 
hard  wori  in  the  future.  I  pledge  my 
continued!  efforts  so  long  as  I  am  in- 
volved in  the  prcKess.  and  I  urge 
others  to^o  likewise.* 
•  Mr.  W|:iCKER.  Mr.  President,  15 
months  afo,  on  April  7,  1981,  as  chair- 
man of  th  e  Small  Business  Committee, 
I  introdu<ed.  along  with  my  very  able 
colleague,  (Mr.  Rudman),  S.  881,  the 
Small  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act. 

Since  t^at  time,  the  Senate  Small 
Business  ^^ommittee  has  held  5  days  of 
hearings  Hid  reported  an  amended  bill 
to  the  S^ate  where  it  passed  on  De- 
cember 8  by  a  vote  of  90  to  0. 

The  sailing  was  not  so  smooth  on 
the  House  side.  Seven  House  commit- 
tees sought  jurisdiction  of  companion 
legislatioi^.  H.R.  4326,  and  a  series  of 
hearings  was  conducted  by  most  of 
these  committees.  All  seven  commit- 
tees reported  out  a  different  version  of 
the  measure.  The  House  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  subsequently  intro- 
duced a  ^lean  bill,  H.R.  6587.  which, 
after  extensive  debate  on  the  House 
floor,  pa^ed  Wednesday,  June  23  by  a 
vote  of  3q3  to  57.  This  may  well  be  the 
most  deliberated  small  business  bill  in 
the  oast  decade. 

I  strongly  urge  the  Senate  to  accept 
the  Houi«-passed  version  of  S.  881. 
While  th<  fre  are  some  discrepancies  be- 
tween th^  House  and  Senate  versions 


of  this  legislation,  H.R.  6587  is  much 
closer  to  S.  881  than  H.R.  4326  was  as 
originally  introduced.  The  bill  which 
passed  requires  a  funding  level  for 
small  business  irmovation  research 
(SBIR)  programs  of  1.25  percent  in 
contrast  to  the  3  percent  prescribed  in 
H.R. 4326. 

This  funding  level  is  far  more  com- 
patible with  the  Senate  bill's  1  percent 
requirement.  H.R.  6587  also  conforms 
more  to  the  Senate  version  in  that  it 
exempts  intramural  research  from  the 
research  base  upon  which  the  1.25  per- 
cent is  applied.  In  addition,  unlike 
H.R.  4326,  H.R.  6587  includes  a  provi- 
sion which  places  a  1.25  percent  cap  on 
the  amount  that  can  be  taken  from  an 
agency's  basic  research  funds.  This  is 
comparable  to  the  1  percent  restric- 
tion imposed  in  the  Senate  bill. 

Passage  of  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation Act  is  long  overdue.  In  study 
after  study  after  study,  small  firms 
have  been  shown  to  be  the  most  inno- 
vative segment  of  our  economy.  Yet 
Federal  R.  St  D.  grants  have  persist- 
ently favored  large  firms.  With  the 
passage  of  this  legislation,  however, 
small  firms  will  finally  be  able  to  dem- 
onstrate their  superior  innovative  abil- 
ity to  those  responsible  for  Federal  re- 
search as  well  as  to  society  at  large. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  new 
ideas  and  new  ways  of  doing  things 
were  needed,  that  time  is  now.  The 
small  business  innovation  bill  provides 
a  unique  opportunity  to  tap  the  cre- 
ative and  entrepreneurial  spirit  of 
small  businesses  that  has  made  this 
Nation  great. 

Mr.  President.  1  take  this  opportuni- 
ty again  to  commend  Senator  Rddman 
for  his  superb  handling  of  this  legisla- 
tion. Without  his  enthusiastic  advoca- 
cy and  relentless  commitment  to  the 
final  passage  of  this  legislation.  S.  881 
would  never  have  come  this  far.# 
•  Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  shall  support  the  motion  to  concur  in 
the  House  amendment.  The  need  for 
this  legislation  has  been  well  d(x:u- 
mented  during  the  past  4  years. 

I  believe  the  Nation  may  be  missing 
a  significant  opportunity  to  increase 
the  quality  of  our  lives  by  continuing 
to  restrain  the  small  business  commu- 
nity from  full  participation  in  the 
Goverrunent's  research  and  develop- 
ment efforts  where  practicable.  The 
small  business  innovation  research 
(SBIR)  programs  that  will  be  estab- 
lished under  this  legislation  will  utilize 
a  small  portion  of  the  significant 
amount  of  research  and  development 
dollars  available  in  the  largest  depart- 
ments and  agencies  to  stimulate  the 
iimovative  potential  of  the  small,  for 
profit  sector. 

Mr.  President,  we  know  this  program 
can  work  in  most  agencies.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  been 
under  a  statutory  mandate  to  imple- 
ment a  program  for  the  last  several 
years— and  it  has  done  so  aggressively, 


and  with  very  positive  results.  The  De- 
partment of  Defense  recognized  the 
value  of  formally  increasing  small 
business  participation  in  its  research 
efforts,  and  administratively  estab- 
lished its  own  small  business  research 
program. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  has 
examined  the  NSF  program,  and 
found  it  a  well-run  program  accom- 
plishing the  statutory  purposes.  The 
private  sector  financial  conununity 
has  joined  in  to  support  the  NSF 
award  winners,  contributing  signifi- 
cant venture  capital  to  these  projects. 

Despite  the  proven  success  of  the 
SBIR  program  to  date,  and  my  confi- 
dence in  its  future  potential  in  the 
agencies  that  will  be  covered  by  the 
House  amendment.  I  believe  the 
House  was  correct  in  their  judgment 
to  specifically  exclude  the  intelligence 
community  from  the  application  of 
this  legislation.  My  concern  is  not  that 
small  business  is  not  capable  of  ade- 
quately performing  the  research 
needed  by  the  intelligence  conununity 
because  they  are  now  actively  partici- 
pating. Rather.  I  am  concerned  that 
the  imposition  of  the  SBIR  process, 
and  the  requirement  for  even  sununa- 
ry  disclosures  of  research  efforts,  may 
provide  unnecessary  opportunities  to 
compromise  the  highly  classified  re- 
search works  that  are  carried  out  by 
the  intelligence  community. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  Rtomaii. 
Weicker.  Nunn.  and  Tsongas.  in  par- 
ticular, deserve  a  great  deal  of  credit 
for  bringing  this  legislation  to  the 
floor,  and  for  agreeing  to  the  House 
amendment  so  that  the  bill  can  be 
sent  to  the  President  for  his  approval. 

I  can  assure  my  colleagues  on  this 
side  of  the  aisle  that  the  prime  ele- 
ments of  the  legislation  which  we.  on 
the  Senate  Small  Business  Committee, 
developed  and  reported  last  year,  and 
that  the  Senate  overwhelmingly 
adopted  in  December,  are  fully  re- 
tained in  the  House  amendment.  The 
legislation  is  right  on  target  with  the 
sixth  top  and  the  highest  ranking 
nontax  recommendation  of  the  1980 
White  House  Conference  on  Small 
Business.  The  efforts  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Conunittee  to  fashion 
an  appropriate  role  for  small  business 
in  irmovation  and  the  Federal  research 
and  development  effort,  which  origi- 
nated in  1978  under  the  leadership  of 
our  former  chairman.  Gaylord  Nelson. 
is  one  major  step  closer  to  coming  to 
completion.* 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  concur  in  the 
House  amendment  to  the  Senate- 
passed  bill.  S.  881.  the  Small  Business 
Innovation  Development  Act  of  1982. 

I  want  to  pay  particular  praise  to  my 
good  friend,  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  (Mr.  Rudman).  It  is 
largely  l>ecause  of  his  personal  and 
persistent  efforts  that  we  have  l)een 
successful  over  the  last  15  months  in 


overcoming  every  procedural  road- 
bl<x:k  to  divert  us  from  moving  for- 
ward with  this  important  legislation. 

The  chairman  of  this  conunittee. 
Senator  Weicker.  is  also  entitled  to 
praise  for  providing  the  leadership  and 
support  for  this  legislation,  not  only  in 
conunittee.  but  within  the  Congress. 

On  our  side,  many  Senators  have 
had  a  longstanding  interest  and  activ- 
ism for  this  legislation.  Both  Senators 
from  Massachusetts.  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
Mr.  TsoNGAs.  have  contributed  signifi- 
cantly to  the  formulation  of  the  initial 
small  business  innovation  research 
programs,  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Levin)  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huddlcston). 

The  ability  of  our  scKiety  to  iiuto- 
vate.  and  to  introduce  conunercially 
successful  new  products,  services,  and 
processes  is  a  key  to  the  stability  and 
growth  of  our  economy. 

Today,  in  particular,  our  society  is 
faced  with  many  technological  chal- 
lenges. In  the  past.  we.  as  a  nation, 
have  looked  to  the  small  business 
sector  to  provide  us  with  the  ideas  and 
inventions  that  have  significantly  con- 
tributed to  the  quality  of  American 
life. 

Small  business  has  developed  an  im- 
pressive record  in  this  regard.  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  are  well  aware  of 
this  record,  and  it  has  been  described 
fully  and  thoroughly  in  both  the 
Senate  and  House  conunittee  reports 
on  this  legislation.  Suffice  it  to  say. 
study  after  study  has  empirically  dem- 
onstrated that  small  business  is  most 
likely  to  produce  the  major  innova- 
tions in  this  (xiuntry.  and  most  likely 
to  bring  them  to  the  stage  of  commer- 
cialization sooner  than  large  business. 
Yet.  for  some  reason,  this  sector  has 
been  virtually  shut  out  from  the  Fed- 
eral Goverrunent's  research  and  devel- 
opment efforts.  This  bill  will  reverse 
that  trend. 

Mr.  President,  the  appropriate  role 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  stimu- 
lating innovation  and  technology  is 
not  a  new  issue  for  the  Congress,  or 
the  executive  branch.  In  fact,  clear 
and  convincing  evidence  of  the  poten- 
tial for  iiuiovation  and  technology 
dates  to  the  1967  blue-ribbon  Com- 
merce Department  study— the  so- 
called  "Charpie  Report." 

In  May  1978,  President  Carter  initi- 
ated a  domestic  policy  review  to  review 
and  identify  appropriate  Government 
actions  in  connection  with  innovation. 
Shortly  thereafter,  in  August  1978. 
the  House  and  Senate  Small  Business 
Committees,  under  the  leadership  of 
former  Senators  Nelson  and  Mclntyre. 
and  former  Congressman  Breckin- 
ridge, conducted  joint  hearings  on  the 
President's  review.  During  the  govem- 
mentwide  innovation  review  in  1978. 
the  Small  Business  Administration, 
under  the  leadership  of  Milt  Stewart, 
the    Chief    Counsel     for    Advocacy. 
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brought  together  three  task  forces  to 
consider  the  small  business  aspects  of 
the  innovation  question,  and  to  malce 
specific  recommendations  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  Congress. 

The  task  force  issued  its  report  in 
July  1979,  and  presented  their  findings 
to  the  Senate  Small  Business  Commit- 
tee at  hearings  in  August  1979.  With 
the  task  force  recommendations,  cou- 
pled with  the  work  done  by  our  com- 
mittee previously,  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  this  committee. 
Senator  Nelson,  introduced  S.  1860. 
the  "Small  Business  Innovation  Act  of 
1979."  Similar  legislation  was  intro- 
duced in  the  House. 

In  January  1980,  at  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Small  Business,  the  del- 
egates specifically  voted  in  favor  of 
the  enactment  of  S.  1860.  the  only  leg- 
islation endorsed  by  specific  bill 
niunber.  Although  the  Senate  Small 
Business  Committee  favorably  report- 
ed this  legislation,  the  Senate  did  not 
complete  action  prior  to  the  sine  die 
adjournment  of  the  96th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that,  in  this  Congress,  the  work  which 
we  initiated  in  the  Small  Business 
Committee  many  years  ago  is  a  step 
closer  to  completion. 

There  are  differences  between  the 
version  the  Senate  debated  and  passed 
unanimously  by  a  vote  of  90  to  zero 
last  December,  and  the  amendment 
which  the  House  agreed  to  Wednesday 
by  an  overwhelming  vote  of  353  to  57. 
But  frankly,  these  differences,  such  as 
in  the  phasing-in  of  the  small  business 
innovation  research  program  in  the  ci- 
vilian or  defense  agencies,  are  accepta- 
ble. The  sunset  provision  offered  by 
my  colleague  from  Georgia  (Mr.  Levi- 
TAS)  will  make  it  clear  that  the  con- 
gressional intent  is  to  make  sure  that 
the  program  works,  or  the  program 
will  be  terminated. 

The  President  has  personally  en- 
dorsed the  Senate-passed  version  of 
this  legislation,  and  I  am  confident 
that  he  will  sign  this  version  as  well. 
In  fact,  in  the  President's  Report  on 
the  "State  of  Small  Business,"  he 
noted  that  the  Government  has  gradu- 
ally concentrated  its  purchases  in 
larger  firms  and  universities.  The 
President  called  upon  the  Congress  to 
pass  S.  881  for  his  signature  this  year. 
If  the  Senate  conciirs  with  the  House 
amendment  today,  as  I  hope  it  would, 
we  will  be  able  to  have  the  bill  on  the 
President's  desk  for  his  approval. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion,  the 
Senate  has  before  it  a  good  bill.  The 
bill  is  good  for  small  business;  it  is 
good  for  the  research  and  develop- 
ment needs  of  this  Government,  and  it 
is  good  for  the  Nation. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
motion  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  S.  881.  and  to  clear  this  bill 
for  the  Prudent  today.* 
•  Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President, 
today's  passage  of  the  Small  Business 
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Innovation  legislation  by  the  Senate 
will  be:  an  important  step  for  the  long- 
term  Health  of  our  Nation's  economy. 
For  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts. It  will  mean  substantial  new 
growth  for  the  high  tech  sector. 

Several  of  my  colleagues  deserve  spe- 
cial priise  for  their  efforts  on  this  bill. 
Senaui*  Rodman,  its  principal  sponsor, 
was  extremely  effective  in  moving  this 
bill  through  Congress.  Senator 
Weickcr  and  Senator  Nunn  lent  their 
considerable  assistance  as  leaders  in 
Congress  for  small  business  concerns. 

The  United  States  no  longer  leads 
the  world  in  iiuiovation  and  high  tech- 
nology. For  a  decade,  we  have  permit- 
ted our  commitment  to  research  and 
development  to  wane,  and  today  we 
are  pacing  the  price  in  more  than  just 
a  loss  of  pride.  Japan  and  West  Ger- 
many 4^e  leading  us  in  the  world  mar- 
ketplace and  where  we  are  handing 
out  pilkk  slips,  they  are  creating  new 
jobs. 

This  bill  will  improve  our  Nation's 
R.  &  0.  efforts,  so  vital  to  the  health 
of  our  economy.  It  will  encourage  the 
Nation's  most  creative  businesses- 
small  Innovative  companies — to  carry 
out  research  and  development  and 
market  the  results  in  the  private 
sector.  It  will  create  a  unique  partner- 
ship between  the  Federal  Government 
and  private  industry  to  make  the  most 
leral  R.  &  D.  dollars  and  to 
the  Nation's  R.  &  D.  effort, 
till  broadens  the  successful  Na- 
;ience  Foundation  small  busi- 
lovation  research  program— a 
I  am  proud  to  have  helped  es- 
with  legislation  I  introduced  in 
1975.  U  the  performance  of  Massachu- 
setts f  fcrns  in  the  NSF  program  is  any 
indicatton.  today's  action  could  well 
result  In  a  significant  infusion  of  cap- 
ital tatgeted  to  the  State's  smaU  busi- 
ness high  tech  sector.  The  Common- 
wealth) would  receive  $75  million  a 
year  ii  new  Federal  funds  after  the 
legislation  in  phased  in.  Together  with 
the  private  sector  funds  it  would  at- 
tract, total  new  investment  would  ap- 
proach $1  billion. 

In  tne  1980's.  we  must  find  new  and 
creative  ways  to  meet  our  economic 
challenges.  The  Small  Business  Inno- 
vation initiative  is  an  important  new 
effort  and  new  idea,  and  I  commend 
my  colleagues  for  their  action.* 
•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port S»  881,  the  Small  Business  Devel- 
opment Act  of  1982.  This  bill  is  very 
similat  to  the  Senate  version  of  the 
Small  I  Business  Innovation  Research 
Act  oft  1981.  which  the  Senate, passed 
last  December  by  a  vote  of  97  to  0.  Al- 
though the  House  version  differs  in 
some  respects  from  the  bill  we  passed 
in  the  Senate.  I  believe  it  merits  our 
strong  support.  In  particular.  I  am 
pleased  to  note  that  it  still  contains  a 
report  ng  requirement  similar  to  the 
one  ct  [led  for  by  my  floor  amendment 
to  S.  i  81.  I  believe  it  is  vitally  impor- 
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tant  that  1  re  protect  this  country's  ef- 
forts in  bisic  research,  and  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  OAO's  report  will  thor- 
oughly ass  sss  the  impact  this  program 
has  on  our{  basic  research. 

Mr.  President,  with  this  bill.  Con- 
gress can  take  yet  another  step  in 
meeting  i.he  recommendations  set 
forth  2  yei  irs  ago  by  the  White  House 
Conferenc(!  on  Small  Business.  It  is  a 
good  biU-fone  that  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  I  support  and  the  President 
to  sign. 

Mr.  B 
that  the 
amendmei 

The  PR: 
out  object: 

Mr.  B. 


Mr.  President.  I  move 
enate  concur  in  the  House 


IDING  OFFICER.  With- 
n.  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 
Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
motion  toconcur  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  RUDMAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  onjthe  table. 

The  PR|SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objectibn.  it  is  so  ordered. 


OPERA'TION  OF  FISHERMEN'S 
CONTINGENCY  FUND 

Mr.  B^ER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Cnair  lay  before  the  Senate  a 
message  frpm  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives on  H.R.  3816. 
The  PI^IDING  OFFICER  laid 
Senate  the  following  mes- 
the  House  of  Represents- 


before  the 
sage  from 
tives: 


Resolved, 
amendmen 
4,  knd  S  to 
Act  to  imp] 
men's   Com 
compensate 
ages  result 
developmeni 
Outer  Conti 

Retolx>ed, 
amendment 
the  aforesal 
lows: 

In  the 
strike       ou 
••405<h)<2)" 

On  page 
bill,    strike 
•■405(hM2)". 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  senate  concur  in  the  House 
amendments. 

The  PRSSIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out object  on.  the  motion  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAI:ER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsi  ler  the  vote  by  which  the 
Senate  agieed  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendmerits  to  H.R.  3816. 

Mr.  McCLURE.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  moUon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


That  the  House  agree  to  the 

of  the  Senate  Numbered  2.  3. 
he  bill  (H.R.  3816)  entitled  "An 
ve  the  operation  of  the  Fisher- 
Ingency  Fund  established  to 
commercial  fishermen  for  dam- 
g  from  oil  and  gas  exploration. 

and  production  In  areas  of  the 

ental  Shelf. ". 

That  the  House  agree  to  the 
of  the  Senate  Numbered  1  to 

bill  with  amendments  as  fol- 

itter  proposed  to  be  Inserted, 
--40S(hK3)"       and       insert 

line  12.  of  the  House  engrossed 
out    "405(hM3)"    and    Insert 


PROGRAM 

Mr.  BAkER.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  completes  its  business 
today,  it  v  ill  stand  in  recess  until  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow.  After  the  recognition 
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of  the  two  leaders  under  the  standing 
order,  two  Senators  will  be  recognized 
on  special  orders  of  not  to  exceed  15 
minutes  each.  Thereafter,  there  will 
be  a  brief  period  for  the  transaction  of 
routine  morning  business  to  extend 
not  past  10:40  a.m.  in  which  Senators 
may  speak  for  not  more  than  2  min- 
utes each. 

After  that.  Mr.  President,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  leadership  to  ask  the 
Senate  to  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  a  number  of  measures,  including 
perhaps  the  intelligence  authorization 
bill.  Calendar  Order  983.  S.  2487.  if  the 
same  is  cleared  for  action  by  the  time 
the  Senate  is  prepared  to  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  legislative  business:  S. 
2240,  the  flexitime  bill,  but  no  later 
than  11:15  a.m.  on  tomorrow,  and  per- 
haps S.  2586,  the  military  construction 
bill,  on  which  it  is  hoped  a  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  limiting  time  for 
debate  and  the  nature  of  amendments 
may  be  entered  into. 

Mr.  President,  on  Thursday  next  it 
is  hoped  that  the  Senate  can  turn  to 
the  consideration  of  the  jobs  bill,  or 
the  bus  deregulation  bill,  and  hopeful- 
ly the  crime  package  reported  by  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  leadership,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  Senate  can  com- 


plete its  business  on  Thursday  and 
stand  in  adjournment  pursuant  to  the 
terms  of  an  adjournment  resolution 
which  I  understand  has  been  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives. 

That  resolution,  as  I  believe  it  is 
drafted  and  adopted  by  the  House, 
provides  for  the  adjournment  of  the 
Senate  on  either  July  1  or  July  2.  It  is 
the  devout  wish  of  the  leadership  that 
July  1  will  be  the  date  when  we  com- 
plete the  necessary  business  of  the 
Senate. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9:45  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  if  there 
is  no  further  business  to  come  before 
the  Senate,  and  I  see  no  Senator  seek- 
ing recognition,  I  move  in  accordance 
with  the  order  previously  entered  that 
the  Senate  stand  in  recess  until  9:45 
a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to  and.  at 
6:39  p.m..  the  Senate  recessed  until 
Wednesday.  June  30.  1982.  at  9:45  a.m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  Jiuie  28. 


1982.  under  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  June  24. 1982: 

DxPAKTiiEirr  or  Statv 

Robert  Werner  Duemllng.  of  California,  a 
Career  Member  of  the  Senior  Foreign  Serv- 
ice, class  of  Minister-Counselor,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  America  to  the  Re- 
public of  Suriname. 

Rutherford  M.  Poats.  of  Virginia,  for  the 
rank  of  Minister  during  the  tenure  of  his 
service  as  Chairman  of  the  Development  As- 
sistance Committee  of  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development  at 
Paris.  Prance. 

U.S.  AUIS  CONmOL  AMO  DlSAKMAMKirr 

AcmcY 

Eli  S.  Jacobs,  of  California,  to  be  a 
Member  of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  vice  Thomas  John  Watson. 
Jr..  resigned. 

The  JTTDiciAav 

Richard  A.  Gadbols.  Jr..  of  California,  to 
be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  central  district 
of  California,  vice  Irving  Hill,  retired. 

INTHK  Aurr 

Chaplain  (brigadier  general)  Patrick  John 
Hessian.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S.  Army,  to  be  as- 
signed Vi  Chief  of  Chaplains.  \3&.  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  section  3036. 
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CRISIS  AT  THE  GPO 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

OP  MARYLAND 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
lationship of  the  Public  Printer.  Dan- 
ford  Sawyer.  Jr..  with  both  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing  and  his  own 
employees  at  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  (GPO)  has  been  steadil.v  de- 
teriorating for  some  time.  Mr.  Sawyer 
has  attacked  GPO.'s  employees,  argu- 
ing that  they  are  both  overpaid  and 
inefficient. 

When  Mr.  Sawyer  testified  liefore 
the  Senate  at  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings, he  spoke  of  his  admiration  for 
GPO  employees,  who  produced  high- 
caliber  work  under  difficult  working 
conditions  and  extraordinary  time 
pressures.  Among  his  other  comments 
were  the  following: 

I  think  the  quality  of  the  operation  is  ex- 
cellent. •  •  •  Frankly  I  stand  In  awe  of  their 
ability  to  produce. 

The  Congressional  Record  in  itself  in 
one  evening  is  a  feat,  but  to  also  produce 
the  Register  and  the  extraordinary  number 
of  bills  and  reports  and  what  have  you  that 
are  also  produced  is  quite  a  feat. 

The  production  staff  and  other  support- 
ing departments  in  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office  are  of  extremely  high  caliber. 

*  *  *  The  work  produced  is  on  a  time  sched- 
ule that  is  almost  miraculous. 

Mr.  Sawyer  also  spoke  of  his  willing- 
ness to  work  out  agreements  with 
union  representatives  in  an  atmos- 
phere of  cooperation,  and  he  spoke  of 
working  in  harmony  with  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Printing. 

But  since  taking  office,  the  Public 
Printer  has  created  a  state-of-siege 
mentality  at  GPO  and  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  angering  Congress  by  refus- 
ing to  recognize  our  policy-setting 
power  over  the  agency. 

Mr.  Sawyer  has  indicated  he  will  in- 
stitute furloughs  of  GPO  employees, 
the  legality  of  which  is  being  chal- 
lenged in  Federal  court,  and  he  has 
also  refused  to  bargain  with  union  rep- 
resentatives over  wages.  He  has  of- 
fered the  union  instead  a  final  wage 
proposal  that  would  reduce  employee 
wages  by  22  percent  over  the  next  3 
years.  He  has  not  acknowledged  the 
May  1982  resolution  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Printing  which  directs  him 
to  abandon  plans  for  furloughing  GPO 
employees  until  a  long-range  study  of 
printing  needs  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  Congress  can  be  evaluated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot  help  but 
wonder  what  happened  to  the  concilia- 
tory   and    cooperative    attitude    Mr. 


Sawyei  displayed  such  a  short  time 
ago.  1  :is  inflexible  and  combative 
stance  on  many  issues  has  hampered 
the  work  of  the  agency.  His  policies 
threat*  n  to  interrupt  the  crucial  serv- 
ices wl  ich  the  GPO  provides  to  Con- 
gress a  nd  the  rest  of  the  Government 
and  thf  public  generally. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  to  other  aspects  of  the 
situation  at  GPO.  Mr.  Sawyer  has 
claimed  that  salaries  of  GPO  craft 
workers  exceed  the  salaries  of  their 
counterparts  in  the  private  sector. 
Union  spokesmen  and  the  staff  of  our 
own  Joint  Committee  on  Printing 
argue  ^hat  the  private  sector  salary 
figures  are  distorted  because  they  in- 
clude, imong  other  things,  wages  paid 
to  nonttnion  private-sector  workers. 

Mr.  Sawyer  says  he  has  been  advised 
by  GPO"s  General  Counsel  of  his  right 
to  furlough  GPO  employees  under  the 
Civil  Service  Reform  Act  of  1978.  The 
American  Law  Division  of  the  Library 
of  Congress  has  concluded  Just  the  op- 
that  the  Public  Printer  does 
e  unilateral  authority  to  alter 
ting  workweek  of  agency  per- 
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Mr.  ^awyer  has  also  been  seeking 
congressional  support  for  his  actions 
outside  the  Joint  Committee  on  Print- 
ing, which  he  has  said  he  hopes  will  be 
abolished. 

I  urie  my  colleagues  to  follow  the 
situation  at  the  Government  Printing 
Office  closely.  The  controversy  caused 
by  Mrj  Sawyer's  behavior  must  be  re- 
solved buickly,  and  if  it  is  not  we  must 
be  rea^y  to  act  to  reassert  congression- 
al autnority  over  the  agency.* 


AUB-BRIDGE  OF 
UNDERSTANDING 


hON.  SILVIO  0.  CONTE 

OP  MASSACHUETTS 
IN  AlE  HOUSE  or  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1982 

m.  Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  events  of 
recent  days  in  Lebanon  once  again 
have  leminded  us  how  important  it  is 
to  mal  ntain  a  bridge  of  understanding 
between  the  United  States  and  the 
MiddK  East.  The  problems  which  con- 
front that  region  of  the  world  are  im- 
mense and  they  often  appear  intracta- 
ble. N|ost  nations  of  the  Middle  East 
nonetlieless  look  in  one  way  or  an- 
other ,0  the  United  States  to  help  find 
a  solution,  even  while  distrust  of  our 
motives  there  is  pervasive.  This  state 
of  affkirs  underscores  the  invaluable 
role  played  by  a  unique  institution— 
the  AAierican  University  of  Beirut— in 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stateni  ems  or  insertions  which  arc  not  spoken  by  the  A  lember  on  the  floor, 


assuring  t  tat  the  dialog  between  the 
Arab  worlq  and  ourselves  continues. 

AUB  ha^  provided  a  link  between 
East  and  >^est  for  the  past  116  years, 
and,  its  d4y-in-day-out  service  to  the 
region  has  imade  it  a  trusted  American 
presence,  ijts  long-time  commitment  to 
an  American  liberal  arts  education  has 
been  insnnmiental  in  introducing 
Western  ^eas  and  values  to  the 
Middle  Ea$t,  while  it  simultaneously 
has  served  to  integrate  the  best  of 
Arab  culture  with  our  own  traditions. 
The  universal  respect  this  has  engen- 
dered enaUles  the  university  to  contin- 
ue its  operations  untouched  In  war- 
torn  Lebanon.  I  think  my  colleagues 
can  agree  that  this  is  an  example  of 
America  at  its  best  and  a  link  to  the 
Middle  East  which  we  can  ill  afford  to 
lose.  Unf OBtimately.  events  in  Lebanon 
have  placed  AUB  in  financial  Jeop- 
ardy, and  this  institution  must  have 
support  fiiom  her  friends  both  here 
and  in  the  Middle  East  to  see  her 
through  treubled  times. 

An  informative  article  about  AUB's 
historic  role  and  her  present  difficul- 
ties appeared  In  the  June  3.  1982  edi- 
tion of  thft  Wall  Street  Journal.  I  am 
certain  iry  colleagues  will  find  it 
timely  to  Isam  more  about  this  impor- 
tant Ameiican  institution,  and  I  ask 
that  it  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

[From  Til  e  Wall  Street  Journal.  June  3. 
19821 

American  U  if  ivxrsity  op  Bciritt  is  an  Oasis 
IN  A  Nati  >n  at  War:  Dorbbb  "Guerrilla 

U."  IN  Sr  rENTIIS.  ALMA  MATKR  OP  STATES- 
MEN Has  I  lie  Pdndinc  Probldi 
(By  David  Ignatius) 
Beiritt.— I^tering  the  gates  of  the  Ameri- 
can Univer^ty  of  Beirut  is  like  waking  up 
from  a  ba4  dream:  The  snipers  and  car 
bombs  that  afflict  the  rest  of  the  Lebanese 
captial  give!  way  to  a  campus  of  quiet  aca- 
demic buildings  and  palm  and  cypress  trees 
on  73  acres  |that  slope  down  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean.       I 

Founded  |n  1866  by  a  Protestant  mission- 
ary from  Vermont,  the  university  functions 
today  in  a  tnodem  heart  of  darkness.  Kid- 
napping and  assassination  have  become  a 
way  of  life  I  n  this  city  during  the  past  seven 
years  of  Lebanon's  intermittent  civil  war. 
The  unlvenilty  has  avoided  the  devastation 
of  the  rest  of  the  city  by  remaining  friends 
with  all  th«  feuding  factions.  But  iU  offi- 
cials have  Watched  the  national  slide  toward 
anarchy  as  If  they  were  observing  a  favorite 
pupil  going  imad. 

The  university.  Icnown  here  as  AUB. 
dreamed  a  {generation  ago  that  its  liberal- 
arts  education  would  help  establish  democ- 
racy and  tcderance  in  Lebanon  and  the  rest 
of  the  Arab  world.  Today,  in  a  city  ruled  by 
guns.  AUB  has  a  less-ambitious  goal:  surviv- 
al as  a  free  university. 

Conversations  with  the  faculty  make  clear 
that  this  struggle  isn't  easy.  Munthir  Ku- 
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zayli,  director  of  the  AUB  hospital,  treats 
patients  even  when  local  fighting  blocks 
supplies  of  oxygen,  sutures  and  syringes  to 
the  institution,  located  near  the  campus  but 
not  Inside  its  walls.  But  he  drew  the  line  re- 
cently, and  refuse  to  provide  emergency 
care  for  five  days,  after  one  of  Beirut's 
armed  gangs  started  shooting  in  the  emer- 
gency room. 

stoical  ATTrnn>B 

Professors  have  adopted  a  stoical  attitude: 
Elle  Salem,  the  dean  of  the  faculty  of  arts 
and  sciences,  says  he  decided  long  ago  to 
forget  about  bombings,  on  the  theory  that 
he  will  never  hear  the  explosion  that  actual- 
ly kills  him.  The  chairman  of  the  chemistry 
department,  Maklouf  Haddadlne,  says  he  re- 
solved to  stay  here  and  continue  teaching 
because  "you  can't  run  away  faster  than  a 
bullet." 

"Everybody  in  Lebanon  has  been  In  a 
state  of  shell  shock  for  the  last  seven  years, 
and  this  takes  its  toll,"  says  Malcolm  Kerr, 
AUB's  newly  appointed  president.  The  50- 
year-old  Mr.  Kerr  was  bom  in  Beirut— his 
father  taught  at  AUB— and  he  received  a 
master's  degree  in  Arab  studies  from  AUB 
before  getting  his  Ph.D.  at  the  Johns  Hop- 
kins School  of  International  Studies.  He  will 
be  moving  to  Beirut  this  June  with  his  wife 
and  child  from  his  present  post  as  a  profes- 
sor at  the  University  of  California  at  Los 
Angeles.  He  doesn't  seem  worried.  "I've 
been  Impressed  by  the  durability  of  the 
place."  he  says. 

Indeed,  despite  Lebanon's  troubles.  AUB's 
student  enrollment  has  risen  steadily  in 
recent  years.  The  current  total  of  about 
4.850  compares  with  2.269  in  the  1957-58 
academic  year  and  3,491  in  the  1967-68  aca- 
demic year  and  is  Just  slightly  below  the 
target  of  about  5.000  set  in  early  1975. 
before  the  civil  war  began. 

SIONIPICANT  CHANGES 

The  war,  however,  has  wrought  significant 
changes.  Today,  roughly  70%  of  the  AUB's 
students  are  from  Lebanon  (Including  Pales- 
tinians living  In  Lebanon),  compared  with  a 
prewar  average  of  .SS%.  And  the  faculty  of 
485  is  substantially  smaller  than  the  800  po- 
sitions that  the  university  a  few  years  ago 
thought  would  be  necessary  to  support  the 
current  student  population. 

AUB  students  these  days,  unlike  the 
campus  radicals  of  10  years  ago.  seem  grate- 
ful for  the  refuge  the  university  provides 
from  Lebanon's  tormented  politics.  "The 
students  have  learned  their  lesson,"  says 
Radwan  Mawlawi.  AUB's  director  of  infor- 
mation. "They  have  become  more  serious, 
taking  care  of  their  studies  before  anything 
else." 

Students  gathered  in  the  campus  quadran- 
gle, dressed  mostly  In  Jeans  and  T-shirts, 
don't  seem  very  different  from  their  Ameri- 
can counterparts.  Jaw  ad  Saba,  a  Lebanese 
senior  majoring  in  engineering  and  editor  of 
the  yearbook,  discusses  his  plans  for  getting 
a  well-paying  Job  in  Saudi  Arabia  after  he 
graduates.  Imad  Hannoun,  a  Palestinian 
senior,  talks  eagerly  about  going  on  to  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology  next  for 
graduate  study.  (AUB  itself  has  38  graduate 
programs,  mostly  offering  master's  degrees, 
in  subjects  ranging  from  English  literature 
to  electrical  engineering.) 

"The  typical  AUB  student  is  interested  in 
eating,  sleeping,  studying,  watching  TV  at 
night,  seeing  his  girlfriend  every  day  and 
going  to  the  movies  twice  a  week."  says 
Omar  Tuf  fahah,  a  23-year-old  senior. 

There  are  a  few  political  posters  on  the 
campus  walls.  But  they  are  overshadowed 
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by  a  tMuuier  proclaiming:  "Excite  your  mole- 
cules. Have  an  explosive  reaction  at  the 
chemistry  department  dance." 

AUB  today  is  a  far  cry  from  the  stem 
idealism  of  its  founder,  Daniel  Bliss.  He 
hoped  to  build  a  bridge  between  East  and 
West,  guiding  the  Arab  world  toward  Ameri- 
can values  and— If  possible— the  Protestant 
religion. 

The  university  dropped  its  religious  mis- 
sion after  some  early  battles,  including  a 
strike  by  Moslem  students  who  refused  to 
sing  hymns  in  chapel.  But  the  goal  of 
spreading  American  values  was  Implicit  in 
the  university's  charter,  which  remains  in 
effect:  Teaching  would  be  in  English:  the 
university  would  be  owned  and  supervised 
by  a  board  of  trustees  In  New  York;  and  de- 
grees would  be  awarded  under  a  license 
granted  by  the  New  York  SUte  Board  of 
Regents. 

For  decades,  the  AUB  ethic  pervaded  the 
Middle  East.  StudenU  flocked  here  from 
Saudi  Arabia.  Bahrain,  Syria  and  Lebanon 
for  an  American-style  education.  Many  of 
them  returned  home  to  become  presidents, 
prime  ministers  and  cabinet  officials.  An 
AUB  catalog  boasts  that  in  1945,  at  the  first 
session  of  the  United  Nations  In  San  Fran- 
cisco. 19  of  the  signers  of  the  U.N.  charter 
were  AUB  graduates. 

At  AUB,  "We  were  breast-fed  the  milk  of 
freedom."  says  Saeb  Salem,  an  AUB  gradu- 
ate and  former  prime  minister  of  Lebanon. 
"It  was  at  this  American  institution,"  he 
told  a  recent  AUB  gathering,  "that  we 
learned  of  this  freedom  which  urged  us  to 
oppose  imperialism  and  Imperialists." 

In  those  heady  days,  the  university  took 
pride  in  Its  reputation  as  the  center  of  an 
""Arab  awakening."  The  "imperialists."  at 
that  time,  were  Britain  and  France,  and 
many  of  AUB"s  leading  graduates— such  as 
Charles  Malik,  class  of  1927  and  former 
president  of  the  U.N.  General  Assembly- 
were  strongly  pro-American. 

But  in  the  1960s,  the  radicalism  of  AUB 
students  began  to  assume  an  anti-American 
tone,  largely  because  of  Arab  anger  at  U.S. 
support  for  Israel.  The  symbol  of  that  new 
mood  was  George  Habash.  a  Palestinian 
who  graduated  from  the  AUB  medical 
school  In  1951  and  went  on  to  found  the  ter- 
rorist "Popular  Front  for  the  Liberation  of 
Palestine."  By  1970,  student  strikes  and 
demonstrations  regularly  halted  classes,  and 
an  American  news  magazine  was  calling 
AUB  "Guerrilla  U." 

As  Arab  politics  became  more  radical  and 
polarized.  AUB  found  that  its  liberal  ap- 
proach to  education  had  few  defenders.  The 
late  King  Faisal  of  Saudi  Arabia  attacked 
the  university  as  '"the  worst  center  for 
spreading  communism"  in  the  Middle  East. 
At  the  other  extreme,  a  Palestinian  terrorist 
named  Leilah  Khaled.  who  studied  here  In 
1961.  contended  that  AUB  was  an  "Intellec- 
tual graveyard"  that  "only  excelled  In  pro- 
ducing CIA  spies  and  ministers." 

Perhaps  Inevitably,  a  university  that  had 
tried  to  bridge  East  and  West  discovered 
that  it  was  losing  friends  on  both  sides. 

The  U.S.  government,  which  for  years 
viewed  AUB  as  an  investment  in  a  stable 
and  friendly  Mideast,  became  disenchanted 
with  its  radical  aura  Contributions  from 
the  U.S.  Agency  for  Intemational  Develop- 
ment, which  accounted  for  45%  of  AUB's 
budget  in  1971,  slipped  gradually  toward 
this  year's  meager  level  of  7%. 

Arab  governments,  meanwhile,  became  in- 
creasingly wary  of  supporting  anything  that 
was  explicitly  "American. "  Contributions 
from  the  many  AUB  graduates  working  in 
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the  oil-rich  Persian  Gulf  increased.  But 
they  failed  to  offset  the  decline  in  U.S.  sup- 
port, leavUig  AUB  with  a  deficit  estimated 
this  year  at  about  $3  million. 

"Like  any  poor  university,  we  need 
money, "  says  Sullman  Olayan,  a  prominent 
Saudi  businessman  who  is  a  member  of  the 
AUB  board  of  trustees.  AUB  officials  say 
they  haven't  any  choice  but  to  keep  pushing 
for  contributions  from  both  the  gulf  coun- 
tries and  the  U.S.  "This  Isn't  purely  an 
American  or  an  Arab  institution,"  says  the 
new  president,  Mr.  Kerr.  "It's  ours  and  it's 
theirs,  and  it  has  to  be  supported  by  all 
sides." 

The  crudest  blow  to  AUB's  hopes  came 
here  in  Lebanon,  which  once  exemplified 
the  university's  ideal  of  Arab  democracy. 
The  civil  war  that  began  in  1975  tumed  the 
country  into  an  arena  for  both  Arab-Israeli 
conflict  and  Inter-Arab  rivalries.  Suddenly, 
AUB  graduates  were  Joining  militias  associ- 
ated with  the  various  politicul  groups,  reli- 
gious sects  and  ruling  families  of  Lebanon 
and  seeking  to  kill  each  other. 

The  university's  response  to  the  Lebanese 
war  was  to  retrench  as  an  educational  insti- 
tution. The  faculty  went  for  months  on  half 
pay.  Professors  at  the  medical  school  slept 
at  the  university  hospital  for  weeks  on  end. 
And  by  pressing  ahead  with  classes  despite 
the  fighting.  AUB  managed  to  complete  the 
1975-76  academic  year  on  schedule.  Degrees 
have  been  awarded  regularly  every  year 
since  then. 

In  a  message  to  the  faculty  last  year. 
Dean  Salem  summarized  the  hardships 
AUB  has  faced  since  1975: 

"Consider  the  problem  of  the  professor 
whose  landlord  wants  to  evict  him  In  order 
to  benefit  from  new  rent,  whose  car  has 
been  stolen,  whose  telephone  has  been  ille- 
gally disconnected,  whose  elevator  stopped 
five  years  ago,  whose  apartment  Is  without 
water,  whose  electricity  is  regularly  cut. 
whose  children  travel  a  precarious  route  to 
school— and  consider  the  magnitude  of  the 
distraction  that  has  been  imposed  on  him 
by  the  war. 

""In  the  face  of  uncertainty."  Dean  Salem 
concluded,  "we  are  free,  either  to  despair 
and  let  this  university  slide  to  Its  doom,  or 
to  affirm  our  fundamental  trust  In  its  conti- 
nuity."* 


EVANS  AND  NOVAK  DESCRIBE 
UPE  UNDER  THE  PLO 


HON.  JONATHAN  B.  BINGHAM 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  June  29.  1982 

•  Mr.  BINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am 
growing  a  little  tired  of  newspaper  re- 
ports which  attack  the  Israeli  move 
into  Lebanon  without  any  reference  to 
the  years  of  PLO  occupation  of  Leba- 
non that  preceded  it.  It  is  one  thing  to 
decry  the  loss  of  life  in  Lebanon  but  it 
is  quite  another  to  imply  that  things 
were  better  before  the  Israelis  moved 
in.  In  fact,  things  were  terrible  in  Leb- 
anon well  before  June  5.  The  PLO  had 
virtually  ended  Lebanese  sovereignty 
and  had  terrorijied  the  people  of  Leba- 
non, Moslems  as  well  as  Christians. 

The  Washington  Post  columnists 
Evans  and  Novak  describe  what  it  was 
like   to   live   under   PLO   occupation. 
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Their  column  of  June  25  must  be  read. 
I  might  add  that  Rowland  Evans  and 
Robert  Novak  are  hardly  known  for 
their  pro-Israel  bias. 
[From  the  Wwhixifton  Post.  June  25. 1982] 
The  PLO  as  am  Occufyirg  Power 
(By  Roland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

SiDON.  LsBAHOM.— Israel's  accusation  that 
the  PLO  was  a  rocue  elephant  whose  arms 
and  swagger  created  resentment  and  fear  in 
Lebanon's  largest  cities  was  no  fabrication. 

That  becomes  dealer  as  the  initial  shocic 
of  the  Israeli  Invasion  dissipates  and  the 
Lebanese,  picking  up  the  threads  of  life, 
start  talking. 

The  PLO  was  borti  out  of  Israel's  state- 
hood in  Palestine  and  its  later  occupation  of 
the  West  Bank  and  Gaza,  creating  genera- 
tions of  refugees.  Once  incorruptible,  its  ex- 
traordinary success  in  accumulating  arms 
and  money  despite  political  failure  to  re- 
trieve part  of  its  land  has  made  the  PLO 
itself  an  occupying  power— a  power  without 
responsibility. 

The  ambition  of  the  PLO— Palestinian 
self-determination  on  the  West  Bank— re- 
mains an  exemplary  cause  that  President 
Reagan  may  soon  decide  needs  redemption. 
But  the  PLO's  methods  of  attaining  it  in 
Lebanese  cities  we  visited  up  to  Beirut  tend 
to  support  Israel's  claim  that  the  PLO  has 
become  permeated  by  thugs  and  adventur- 
ers. 

"The  worst  elements  in  the  PLO  took  over 
from  the  best."  a  Christian  Lebanese  sur- 
geon told  us  in  Sidon.  A  whiff  of  decaying 
flesh  was  in  the  air  from  bodies  rotting 
under  tons  of  debris  bulldozed  off  the  main 
streets. 

We  encountered  the  surgeon  by  chance. 
We  asked  him  how  the  people  of  Sidon  like 
the  Israeli  invaders.  His  answer:  "If  you 
want  to  know,  come  to  my  farm  and  see." 

The  farm,  on  a  strategic  hilltop  overlook- 
ing the  harbor,  had  been  taken  over  without 
negotiation,  compend&tion  or  advance  notice 
by  local  PLO  commanders  in  1974.  The 
house  was  littered  with  the  refuse  of  six 
years— filthy  uniforms,  broken  chairs,  slo- 
gans on  the  walls.  That  was  the  least  of  it. 
Two  small  bams  were  packed  with  muni- 
tions, guns,  dynamite,  detonators,  even 
made-in  America  helmets  still  in  their 
crates. 

Hidden  in  the  orchard  were  two  heavy  ar- 
tillery pieces.  In  a  shed  in  the  pigpen  were 
dosens  of  unopened  cartons  of  hand  gre- 
nades. The  wreckage  of  12  automobiles,  said 
by  the  surgeon-farmer  to  have  been  "requi- 
sitioned" by  the  PLO  down  in  the  city,  lit- 
tered the  front  yard. 

"^'ou  ask  how  do  we  like  the  Israelis,"  the 
doctor  said.  "Now  you  can  see.  Compared  to 
the  hell  we  have  had  in  Lebanon,  the  Israe- 
lis are  brothers." 

While  the  PLO  occupied  and  ravaged  his 
farm,  the  surgeon-farmer  lived  in  a  small 
downtown  apartment.  But  for  the  60,000 
Lebanese  in  Sidon  (a  population  that  had 
swelled  with  240,000  Palestinian  refugees  by 
the  time  the  Israeli  army  arrived),  surviving 
the  PLO  was  another  kind  of  hell. 

A  young  teacher  told  us  about  it.  A  Shi'ite 
Moslem,  she  had  lost  an  uncle  killed  in  the 
Israeli  invasion.  Her  brother  was  being  held 
by  the  Israelis.  That  would  seem  to  be 
reason  for  anger,  but  there  was  none.  'We 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  our  schools 
open,"  she  told  us.  The  PLO  toughs  made 
classrooms  too  dangerous.  Girls  were  mo- 
lested. Schools  shut  down. 

With  her  were  three  other  young  Leba- 
nese: a  Maronite  Christian,  a  Shi'ite  Moslem 
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and  a  Cunni  Moslem.  Each  in  turn  told  a 
similar  story:  an  apartment  taken  over  by 
the  PLO.  car  stolen,  thievery  in  town  up  by 
a  recoitled  S.OOO  percent,  vineyard  and  or- 
chards ruined. 

Israel  soldiers  were  conspicuous  every- 
where In  Tyre  and  Sidon  on  our  June  32 
visit.  They  represented  a  totality  of  military 
power  kiconceivable  to  the  only  people  con- 
tiguous, to  the  Jewish  state  never— until 
June  6— invaded  by  the  might  of  Israel. 

Yet.  pn  the  two  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon. 
there  i|  reason  to  take  seriously  the  Israeli 
estimate  of  Lebanese  casualties:  a  total  of 
250  killed  and  less  than  1.000  wounded. 

Perhaps  those  low  casualties  had  some 
impact  on  the  Lebanese  when  the  shooting 
stopped.  Perhaps  the  final  outcome  in 
Beirut  will  change  opinions  even  here.  But 
that  seemed  unlikely. 

Morel  probable  in  the  aftermath  of  the 
Lebanese  invasion  is  this:  the  PLO  is  justly 
accused  of  a  grave  disservice  to  the  people 
who  took  it  in  here  and  to  the  people  it  rep- 
resents. To  itself,  the  disservice  is  greatest 
of  all.« 


TRIE  UTE  TO  EDWARD  HODGES 


HON.  DON  EDWARDS 

or  CALirOKItIA 
IN  tHS  HOUSK  OP  RCPRESKHTAllVBS 

Tuesday,  June  29. 1982 

•  Mr.  EDWARDS  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  the 
outstaiding  work  being  done  by  a 
dedicued  teacher  in  my  district.  An 
imselfkh.  dedicated,  challenging  and 
intellii  ent  educator  adds  immeasur- 
ably 1 0  the  wealth  of  our  Nation. 
What  such  a  teacher  gives  to  the  stu- 
dents vill  be  returned  to  our  society 
tenfoli  I. 

Mr.  Edward  Hodges  is  a  science 
teacher  at  Herbert  Hoover  Junior 
High  ^hool  in  San  Jose.  Calif.  He  is  a 
demanding  teacher,  expecting  and  get- 
ting High  caliber  work  from  his  stu- 
dents. In  his  spare  time  he  is  the  spon- 
sor of  ithe  Hoover  Hiking  Club  and  the 
Hoover  Bicycle  Club.  He  gives  hun- 
dreds of  hours  each  year  to  both  of 
these  organizations.  On  alternating 
years  he  trains  and  conditions  his  sev- 
enth knd  eighth  graders  for  a  trip 
completely  paid  for  by  the  students. 
Recycling  and  paper  collection  provide 
some  ff  the  expense  money. 

He  Has  taken  the  students  to  Alaska. 
Death!  Valley,  the  Emigrant  Gap  and 
various  other  places.  The  team  leaders 
are  p^st  students  who  participated  in 
hiking  trips  and  who  are  now  in  high 
school  and  college.  This  year  he  took 
his  seventh  and  eighth  grade  boys  and 
girls  on  a  7-day  hike  of  62  miles  re- 
creating the  Donner  Party's  trail  from 
Reno  ito  Elmigrant  Gap.  Each  student 
had  various  conditioning  tests 
throughout  the  year  that  he  or  she 
had  tb  pass.  They  had  books  to  read 
that  dealt  with  the  Donner  Party's 
ordeal  and  many  conditioning  hikes 
were  required  to  be  elibible  for  the 
final  backpacking  hike. 
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Being  li  or  14  years  old  in  today's 
society  is  krery  tough  in  and  of  itself. 
"Hodge"  pffers  his  students  a  chal- 
lenge thalt  will  help  prepare  them  for 
the  challenges  they  will  face  in  the 
years  ahe^. 

It  has  bfeen  my  pleasure  to  have  re- 
cently spoken  with  some  of  the  stu- 
dents who  went  on  the  Donner  Trail 
trip.  Mr.|  Hodges  dedication  has 
opened  new  horizons  for  these  young 
people.  Tney  are  sure  of  themselves: 
they  know  they  can  do  the  hard  task: 
they  will  succeed. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  Hodges.  We  are  all 
in  your  debt.* 


TO 


ORIALIZE  LEONARD 
YANDALL 


HOf«.  FOFO  I.  F.  SUNU 

or  SAMOA 
IH  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRBSKNTATIVES 

Tlfesday,  June  29.  19S2 

•  Mr.  SU^IA.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the 
most  highly  respected  residents  of  the 
territory  of  American  Samoa  passed 
away  recently  and  I  rise  today  to  call 
attention  to  his  achievements. 

PuUic  service  is  seldom  the  back- 
drop for  heroism  but  this  Is  not  the 
case  of  L^nard  Yandall— also  known 
by  his  traditional  chief's  title.  Seigafo- 
lava.  As  w/n  American  and  a  Samoan. 
he  deserves  a  place  among  the  unsung 
heroes  who  have  served  long  and  diffi- 
cult year^  in  the  service  of  the  U.S. 
Government.  Mr.  Yandall  retired  from 
his  goveenment  post  as  territorial 
treasurer  after  42  years  of  faithful  and 
selfless  service. 

"Len,"  as  we  called  him.  never  went 
to  high  school.  His  training  consisted 
of  attendance  at  the  local  elementary 
schools  ai^d  eventual  graduation  from 
the  Catholic  Brothers  School  which, 
because  of  the  time,  stopped  at  grade 
nine.  Desttite  these  obstacles.  Len  rose 
to  become  one  of  the  first  Samoans  to 
hold  a  legitimate  position  as  a  govern- 
ment adiMnistrator. 

Prom  hfs  first  Job  as  a  stockboy  in 
the  local  supply  depots.  Len  began  to 
acquire  and  nurture  what  came  to  be  a 
highly  disciplined  and  acute  mastery 
of  the  intricacies  of  the  local  govern- 
ment. It  lis  a  true  testament  to  his 
heroic  aohievement  that  he  moved 
from  such  a  lowly  position  to  control 
over  the  entire  administrative  services 
system  oo  the  Government  of  Ameri- 
can Samoa.  That  he  accomplished  this 
at  a  time  when  few  local  Samoans 
were  in  dositions  of  power  is  further 
proof  of  nis  heroic  mettle. 

President  Reagan  encourages  the 
spirit  of  voluntarism  in  the  1980's.  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  1977  Len  pro- 
vided the  kind  of  sterling  example  of 
selfless  voluntarism  that  the  President 
describes.]  At  the  time,  he  volunteered 
to  resumo  his  government  position  on 
a  temporiry  basis  for  free  until  a  suit- 
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able  permanent  replacement  could  be 
found.  I  think  it  can  honestly  be  said 
that  Len  loved  the  government  for 
which  he  worked  and  wanted  nothing 
more  for  it  than  the  condition  of  ex- 
cellence which  he  always  pursued  in 
everjrthing  he  did. 

Len's  selflessness  was  an  example  to 
many  young  Samoans  who  found 
themselves  in  government  service. 
When  I  returned  home  after  college 
and  received  an  appointment  to  Gov- 
ernor Coleman's  office.  Len  was  one  of 
the  most  valuable  resources  that  I 
could  rely  on  for  help  or  to  rescue  me 
from  the  complicated  traps  of  public 
policy.  He  knew  the  operation  of  the 
government  like  the  psilm  of  his  hand, 
and  he  was  always  ready  and  willing  to 
extend  this  hand  to  teach  new  employ- 
ees. 

Len  Yandall  left  a  substantial  repu- 
tation behind— one  that.  I  doubt,  will 
easily  be  matched  or  forgotten.  He 
also  leaves  behind  a  loving  wife.  Sea. 
and  a  family  of  17  children  and  22 
grandchildren,  most  of  whom  continue 
to  reside  in  American  Samoa.  Six 
members  of  the  family  have  decided  to 
emulate  their  father's  exemplary 
model  through  their  service  in  the 
Armed  Forces. 

Little  can  be  said  in  this  short  period 
of  time  that  can  do  adequate  justice  to 
the  accomplishment  of  one  hero  who 
did  so  much  for  so  long  in  the  service 
of  his  people.  It  is  my  own  personal 
hope  and  prayer  that  our  current  crop 
of  American  Samoans  in  public  service 
will  be  able  to  come  half  as  close  to 
the  degree  of  excellence  that  we 
learned  to  expect  from  Len  Yandall. 
That,  in  itself,  will  be  quite  a  great  dis- 
tance.* 
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so  hard  and  so  long  to  prevent  others 
from  having  it— or  to  avoid  accepting 
it.  What  a  threat  equality  must  be  to 
some  who  are  advantaged.  What  a 
fearful  responsibility  it  must  seem  to 
some  who  do  not  have  it.  So  powerful 
is  it  that  some  men  and  women 
thoughout  the  land  have  carved  little 
footnotes  in  history  for  themselves, 
footnotes  reserved  for  those  who  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  opposing  the 
extension  of  human  justice. 

But,  they  will  be  only  footnotes.  The 
chapter  will  t>e  about  women  and  men 
whose  efforts  expanded  liberty  and  op- 
portunity and  justice  for  all  by  fight- 
ing to  assure  it  for  American  women. 
After  all— the  extension  of  freedom 
anywhere  strengthens  us  all.  The  work 
has  not  been  in  vain  and  it  is  not  yet 
finished.* 


WOMEN'S  RIGHTS 


HON.  AL  SWIFT 

or  WASHINCTOR 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  SWIFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  200  years 
ago  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  and  this 
Nation  adopted  as  the  declaration  of 
its  independence  from  Great  Britain 
these  words: 

We  hold  these  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  Men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  creator  with  certain 
inalienable  rights. 

The  words  are  so  clear,  so  plain  in 
their  meaning,  so  definite. 

Yet  we  fought  a  bloody  civil  war 
before  the  word  "man"  meant  black 
men  as  well  as  white  men.  And  we 
fought  for  years  before  the  word 
"man"  meant  "woman"  in  regard  to 
voting  rights.  Today,  in  law.  women's 
rights  are  much  more  secure.  But, 
today,  it  is  still  not  in  our  Constitution 
to  underline  precisely  what  Thomas 
Jefferson  said  so  long  ago. 

One  must  ponder  the  power  of  the 
concept  of  equality  that  so  many  fight 
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PAST  PUTS  FUTURE  IN 
PERSPECTIVE 


HON.  WENDELL  BAILEY 

or  mssoinii 

nf  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  June  29,  1982 

•  Mr.  BAILEY  of  Missouri.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  not  a  philosopher,  but 
once  in  a  while  some  of  the  homespim 
philosophy  that  makes  Missouri  the 
greatest  place  in  the  world  to  live 
creeps  into  my  thoughts. 

Down  in  my  native  Ozarks.  the  town 
of  Eldon  is  planning  its  100th  birth- 
day. September  11-18.  Eldon  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  agricultural  belt,  but 
most  of  its  citizens  are  proud  to  say  it 
is  a  Bible-belt  town. 

A  few  days  ago.  a  news-photo  team 
of  Lauren  Schepker  and  Don  Cador- 
ette  of  the  Jefferson  City  News-Trib- 
une, took  a  precelebration  visit  to 
Eldon  and  came  up  with  a  most  enter- 
prising and  thought-provoking  story 
about  Eldon  and  its  people. 

In  that  story.  Schepker  quotes  Herb 
Harvey,  one  of  the  remaining  mem- 
bers of  one  of  the  city's  founding  fami- 
lies, it  is  the  churches  which  have  kept 
the  town  alive.  "We  have  a  good 
number  of  beautiful  and  worthy 
churches  who  cooperate  to  help  the 
town.  It  is  not  like  the  different 
churches  compete  against  each  other." 
What  a  beautiful  message.  I  hear 
Sunbelt  against  Prostbelt,  I  hear 
North  against  South.  East  against 
West,  cotton  against  com,  wheat 
against  rice,  milk  against  imports— and 
then  I  hear  the  cry.  "I  Love  New 
York."  All  in  all,  it  does  not  seem  to 
speak  of  cooperation  and  pulling  to- 
gether and  I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  if 
there  is  not  a  message  there  for  all  of 
us  as  we  meet  together  to  solve  our 
budget  problems,  to  solve  our  econom- 
ic differences,  just  working  together. 

As  I  read  that  beautiful  story  about 
Eldon.  I  cannot  help  but  think,  let  the 
dead   past  bury   its  dead.   Some  say 
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cemeteries  are  not  very  cheerful 
places,  but  out  in  EUdon  our  cemeteries 
adjoin  our  churches,  and  we  go  forth 
to  worship,  as  we  do  so,  we  see  the 
graves  of  our  dead  and  remember  what 
they  worked  and  strived  for. 

It  is  then  we  are  reminded  of  I  Co- 
rinthians 15:  52:  "For  there  unU  be  a 
trumpet  blast  from  the  sky  aiid  aU  the 
Christians  xoho  have  died  will  sudden- 
ly come  alive,  with  new  bodies  that 
wiU  never,  never  die;  and  then  toe  who 
are  still  alive  shcUl  suddenly  have  new 
bodies,  too." 

There  may  be  no  trumpet  blast  in 
Eldon  September  11-18.  but  Eldon  will 
come  alive  again  in  celebration  for 
what  it  was— 100  years— but  it  will 
come  alive  again  to  what  is  and  what 
will  be. 

I  invite  all  you  who  love  New  York. 
Washington  and  the  rest  of  this  great 
Nation,  come  to  EUdon  in  September, 
see  the  beautiful  autiunnal  foliage, 
hear  our  rippling  streams  and  watch 
our  sunsets.  There  is  no  place,  this 
side  of  heaven,  more  beautiful  than 
the  lake  coimtry  of  Missouri— and  now 
I  think  I  know  the  reason  why,  its  co- 
operation and  living  together,  con- 
cerned with  each  other's  problems, 
each  other's  lives. 

With  pleasure.  I  invite  you  to  Eldon. 
where  "Its  first  100  years  have  been 
characterized  by  ups  and  downs,  but 
residents  see  a  proud  heritage  and  a 
bright  future."  And.  I  Invite  you  to 
read  Schepker  and  Cadorette's  story 
of  a  proud  city. 

I  submit  the  article  for  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Jefferson  City  News  St  Tribune. 

May  1«.  1982] 

Eldon 

(By  Lauren  Schepker) 

An  old  railroad  track  running  through 
Eldon  is  like  blood  running  through  veins 
for  many  of  the  town's  residents.  It  was  the 
railroad  which  brought  Eldon  to  life.  And 
even  though  the  train  doesn't  stop  there 
anymore,  hope  of  getting  it  back  has  kept 
the  town's  5.000  residents  on  track. 

As  EHdon  marks  iu  centennial  this  year, 
residents  are  looking  back  on  the  town's  his- 
tory, and  for  many,  the  railroad  tells  the 
story.  A  centennial  logo  designed  by  a  high 
school  student  depicts  a  locomotive,  a 
church,  a  school  and  a  factory.  The  centen- 
nial motto  reads.  "Bom  with  the  railroad, 
developed  as  a  gateway  to  the  Osarks.  grow- 
ing with  industry,  tourism  and  agriculture. 
Eldon— a  great  way  of  life." 

■ORll  WITH  TMX  RAIUIOAO 

In  the  winter  of  IMl.  Missouri  Pacific 
began  surveying  the  Eldon  area  (or  the  pos- 
siblity  of  putting  in  a  railroad.  Residents  of 
the  area,  wanting  to  guarantee  the  railroad 
would  come  through,  formed  the  Eldon 
Town  Company  to  secure  the  right  of  way. 

A  member  of  the  company.  George  Riley 
Weeks,  donated  40  acres  (or  a  railroad 
depot.  That  40  acres  became  the  basis  for 
the  town.  Weeks  (lied  the  plat  on  March  15. 
1882.  and  Eldon  was  bom. 

"The  railroad  was  our  link  to  civilization." 
says  Tina  Raynor.  executive  director  o( 
Eldon  Centennial  Inc.  Miss  Raynor.  a  native 
o(   Eldon.   recently   returned   to   the  town 
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after  four  years  of  college  at  Warrensburg. 
As  director  of  the  centennial  corporation, 
she  is  compiling  a  boolc  of  the  town's  histo- 
ry. 

Originally,  the  depot  was  to  be  built  on 
Grand  Avenue,  then  luiown  as  Upper  Eldon, 
according  to  Miss  Raynor.  But  when  the 
tracks  were  laid  and  the  train  came 
through,  the  grade  was  too  steep,  and  the 
train  would  not  stop  there.  Instead,  it  rolled 
back  down  the  hill,  and  where  it  stopped, 
the  depot  was  built,  she  says.  It  burned  to 
the  ground  in  1886.  and  later  was  rebuilt. 

"In  1903,  the  Rock  Island  Railroad  came 
through  and  made  Eldon, "  Miss  Raynor 
says  explaining  the  line  ran  two  daily  trains 
through  the  town.  Another  founding  father. 
Bob  Harvey,  donated  the  land  for  the  rail- 
road and  depot.  "Rock  Island  built  a  big. 
beautiful  depot,  but  it  also  burned  down." 
she  adds. 

Despite  two  fires  which  destroyed  two 
railroad  depots  and  cyclones  which  tore 
through  churches  and  homes,  first  genera- 
tion Eldon  residents  preserved.  The  depots, 
churches  and  homes  were  rebuilt. 

"Tragic  things  kept  happening,  but  they 
kept  building  things  back  up.  A  lot  of  towns 
Just  die  out  when  things  like  that  happen, 
but  Eldon  didn't."  Miss  Rayncr  said. 

Hurt  by  commercial  air  travel  and  inter- 
state highways,  both  of  Eldon's  railroads 
eventually  reached  the  end  of  the  line.  Mis- 
souri Pacific  stopped  operating  through 
Eldon  in  1962  and  Rock  Island  pulled  out  in 
1980,  but  the  town  has  not  forgotten  the 
railroads. 

"it's  kind  of  sad.  Here  we  are  celebrating 
our  100th  birthday,  bom  as  a  railroad  town. 
and  there  is  no  railroad  now. "  Miss  Raynor 
says.  "The  railroad  hurt  us  very  badly.  It  is 
the  people  who  have  kept  Eldon  alive.  We 
have  a  tradition  of  not  giving  up." 

OKVXLOraD    AS    A    GATEWAY    TO    THE    OZARKS. 

cKowiNG  wrm  iNobsTitY,  Touasm  and  ac- 

RICULTURX 

Since  the  early  days,  Eldon  residents  have 
lived  up  to  that  tradition.  In  the  1930's, 
when  the  railroads  still  were  thriving,  the 
town  got  an  additional  boost  when  Union 
Electric  built  the  Bagnall  Dam.  "Eldon 
became  a  boom  town."  Miss  Raynor  says. 
"People  came  from  all  over  to  work  on  the 
dam." 

Supportive  Industries  sprang  up,  and  in 
the  1940's  Eldon  was  the  home  of  14  facto- 
ries. When  the  dam  was  completed,  many  of 
the  industries  moved  on,  but  some  have  sur- 
vived, and  new  factories  have  located  in 
ESdon.  "Our  industrial  sector  has  been 
through  some  ups  and  downs  over  the  years, 
but  we  have  stabilized  now, "  Miss  Raynor 
says. 

Agriculture  has  played  an  important  part 
in  keeping  Eldon  alive,  with  dairy  farms  dot- 
ting the  out-lying  area.  "Agriculture  has 
been  wonderful,"  says  Herb  Harvey,  grand- 
marshal  of  the  centennial  celebration.  "We 
are  right  in  the  middle  of  the  agriculture 
belt." 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

The  Barveys  are  one  of  EHdon's  founding 
families,  and  Herb  Harvey  is  one  of  the  few 
remaining  family  members.  His  grandfather 
founder  Eldon  Lumber  and  Hardware, 
which  ^  now  in  its  94th  year  of  operation. 
His  gre^t-uncle  was  Bob  Harvey,  who  found- 
ed the  Bank  of  Eldon— now  Mercantile 
Bank— and  donated  the  land  for  the  Rock 
Island.  ITwo  other  great-uncles  were  lifelong 
farmer^ 

Eldoq  is  not  only  in  the  middle  of  the  ag- 
riculture belt,  some  say  it's  a  Bible  belt 
town.  Harvey  says  the  churches  have  kept 
the  tovm  alive.  "We  have  a  good  number  of 
beautiflil  and  worthy  churches  who  cooper- 
ate to  I  elp  the  town,"  he  says.  "It's  not  like 
the  difi  rent  churches  compete  against  each 
other." 

ELDON— A  CHEAT  WAY  OF  UPE 

Like  :  ilias  Raynor,  Harvey  returned  to  his 
hometc  ivn  after  stints  in  the  service  and  col- 
lege. "1  l^hy?  If  you  knew  the  people  like  I 
do— ana  I  luiow  Just  about  all  of  them— you 
would  understand.  I  never  saw  anypjace  else 
I  would  want  to  live,"  he  says. 

The  school  system,  strength  of  churches 
and  healthy  economy  make  Eldon  a  great 
place  to  live,  according  to  Harvey.  "We  have 
everyttling  you're  looking  for."  he  says 
simply.T  "and  the  finest  and  friendliest 
people.T 

Don  ^ttrich  is  not  a  native  of  Eldon.  but 
his  love  of  the  town  matches  Miss  Raynor's 
and  Harvey's.  As  principal  of  the  elementa- 
ry school,  he  has  contact  with  both  children 
and  adults.  "This  is  a  very  progressive  town. 
People  are  really  working  towards  providing 
the  sertlces  the  citizens  need." 

Pittrich  moved  to  Eldon  in  1960,  and 
doesn't  plan  to  leave.  "It's  home.  It's  a  good 
place  to  live.  If  I  didn't  think  that.  I 
wouldn't  be  raising  my  kids  here." 

Like  Onany  towns  its  size.  Eldon  has  a  hard 
time  keeping  its  young  people.  While  some, 
like  Ml  s  Raynor  and  Harvey,  have  returned 
after  c(  liege,  some  find  the  town  holds  lim- 
ited d  reer  opportunities.  "This  Job  was 
tailor-iiade  for  me.  If  it  hadn't  been  for  this 
Job,  thfre  wouldn't  have  been  anything  for 
me  to  do  here,"  says  Miss  Raynor,  who 
holds  a.  degree  in  public  relations. 

Retakiing  young  people  might  be  a  prob- 
lem, Pttrich  admiU.  "With  the  declining 
econony,  people  might  want  to  stay.  We 
have  U>  come  up  with  a  Job  structure  for 
them." 

Eldon's  100th  birthday  is  giving  the  town 
a  boost.  Miss  Raynor  says.  Studying  the 
past,  ske  says,  has  put  the  future  into  per- 
spective. Hopefully,  the  railroads  will  be  a 
part  of  ithat  future. 

"We  jare  working  really  hard  to  get  the 
rallroan  back,"  she  says,  explaining  resi- 
dents of  the  town  are  lobbying  senators  and 
representatives  on  the  governor's  task  force 
to  revitalize  railroads  across  the  state.  Miss 
Raynor  hopes  the  centennial  celebration 
will  encourage  more  Eldon  residents  to  get 
involvexl.  "Every  town  needs  a  boost,  and 
this  is  Eldon's  big  boost." 
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Miss  Raynor  also  hopes  her  book  will  en- 
courage yoUng  people  to  stay  in  Eldon.  "I 
didn't  reallji  appreciate  Eldon  until  I  started 
doing  resea-ch  for  the  book.  When  I  look 
back  at  all  Lhe  wonderful  things  that  have 
happened  ir  our  history,  it  makes  me  proud. 
We  have  a  very  honorable  heritage  in 
Eldon. 

"I  want  U  say  to  young  people  that  there 
is  nothing  dishonorable  about  living  in  a 
small  town.  The  air  is  clean,  the  people  are 
great.  I  hate  seen  the  big  city,  and  this  is 
better." 

ELOOM  SCHEDULES  CENTEMNIAL  EVENTS 

In  Observance  of  its  centennial.  Eldon  is 
having  a  tlrthday  party,  and  all  of  the 
town's  frier  ds  and  neighbors  are  invited  to 
attend  the  1  estivities.  Eldon  Centennial  Inc.. 
a  group  formed  to  coordinate  activities  for 
the  celebrai  ion.  has  planned  a  week  of  pa- 
rades, enter  talnment  and  displays  beginning 
Sept.  11. 

Tentative  plans  for  the  week-long  birth- 
day party  ir  elude: 

Saturday.  Sept.  11  will  be  Parade  and  Cor- 
onation Day.  The  official  opening  day  of 
the  centennial  celebration  will  offer  a 
parade,  antique  car  show,  craft  show,  Kan- 
garaoo  Koart.  coronation  of  Miss  Eldon 
Centennial  and  three  dances  featuring  big 
band,  country  western  and  rock  music. 

Sunday,  Sept.  12  is  Sunday-Go-To- Meet- 
ing-Day. Pe  itured  will  be  an  old-time  t>asket 
dinner,  a  o  immunal  church  choir  perform- 
ance, an  od-fashioned  worship  service  in 
the  park  wl  Lh  Gospel  singing,  and  a  fire  de- 
partment «  mpetition. 

Monday,  \  Sept.  13  is  Centennial  Belle  Day, 
and  will  feature  the  opening  of  the  street 
carnival  and  history  of  Eldon  pageant,  as 
well  as  a  la*  les  luncheon. 

Tuesday, '  Sept.  14  is  Veterans  and  Old 
Timers  Day.  Activities  for  the  day  will  in- 
clude a  farmers  market,  military  parade  and 
drill,  and  a^  ice  cream  social  featuring  an 
old-fashioned  t>and  concert  and  medicine 
show.  TYie  I  lageant  will  continue. 

Wednesdiy.  Sept.  15  is  Eldon.  Bom  With 
the  Railroiid  Day.  Highlighting  the  day's 
events  will  be  a  train  display  and  "some- 
thing big. "  According  to  Tina  Raynor,  exec- 
utive director  of  Eldon  Centennial  Inc., 
plans  for  tke  ""something  big"'  are  tentative 
and  will  bei  aruiounced  when  they  are  con- 
firmed,       j 

Thursdak  Sept.  16  U  Growing  With  Agri- 
culture anq  Industry  Day.  A  parade  and  dis- 
play of  neW  and  old  farm  machinery  will  be 
featured,  afid  agriculture  contests  will  be 
held.  The  pMeant  will  conclude. 

Friday.  Sept.  17  is  Citizens  Tomorrow.  100 
Years  In  the  Future  Day.  Included  In  the 
day's  events  are  a  magic  show,  a  buffalo  bar- 
becue, a  blile  grass  festival  and  folk  dancing. 

Saturday,  Sept.  18  Is  Covemors  Day.  and 
will  feature  a  pancake  breakfast  and  pan- 
cake eating  contest,  a  ham  and  bean  dinner, 
dedication  of  a  time  capsule,  auction  of  a 
centennial  pnural  and  the  first  issue  of  the 
centennial  book.  The  week  will  conclude 
with  a  centennial  ball.* 
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The  House  met  at  10  a.m.  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Natchir). 

Rev.  Charles  Mallon,  permanent 
deacon.  Holy  Family  Church,  Mit- 
chellville.  Md..  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Blessed  is  he  loho  considers  the  poor, 
the  Lord  delivers  him  in  the  day  of 
trouble;  the  Lord  protects  him  and 
keeps  him  alive;  he  is  called  blessed  in 
the  land;  Thou  dost  not  give  him  up  to 
the  wUl  of  his  enemies.— Psalm  41:  1-2. 

Father,  we  thank  You  for  the  birth 
of  this  Nation  and  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence that  brought  forth  many 
peoples  with  sufficient  faith  to  form 
this  new  concept  in  government. 

And  we  recognize  that  we  are  a 
nation  under  Your  direction  and  that 
we  are  united  by  our  common  hope  of 
life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  justice. 

Father,  we  ask  You  to  continue  to 
arm  this  Nation  with  Your  spiritual 
strength  and  to  give  us  both  religious 
and  civil  leaders  who  are  faithful  to 
this,  our  common  goal. 

We  ask  this  through  Christ  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  has  examined  the  Journal  of 
the  last  day's  proceedings  and  an- 
nounces to  the  House  his  approval 
thereof. 

Pursuant  to  clause  1.  rule  I.  the 
Journal  stands  approved. 


MESSAGE  I-llOM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate,  by  Mr. 
Sparrow,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  House  to  the  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  881.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act  to  strengthen  the  role  of  the  small, 
innovative  firms  in  federally  funded  re- 
search and  development,  and  to  utilize  Fed- 
eral research  and  development  as  a  base  for 
technological  innovation  to  meet  agency 
needs  and  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and 
strength  of  the  Nation"s  economy. 

The  message  also  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments 
of  the  House  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  numbered  1  to  the  bill  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  3816.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fishermen's  contingency  fund 
established  to  compensate  commercial  fish- 
ermen for  damages  resulting  from  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion in  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 
TODAY 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  business  in  order 
under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  is 
dispensed  with  for  today. 

There  was  no  objection. 


REQUEST  FOR  ADJOURNMENT. 
MOTION  WITHDRAWN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell). 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  motion. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  that  the  House 
do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  will  withhold  for  just  1 
minute. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis)  seek  recognition. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object.  Mr.  Speaker 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  motion. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  advise  the  gentle- 
man from  California  (Mr.  Lewis)  that 
there  is  no  unanimous-consent  request 
pending  before  the  House. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  California 
(Mr.  Lewis)  seek  recognition  to  pro- 
ceed for  1  minute? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  will 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  proceed  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  (Mr.  Dincell)  is  recognized. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

(Mr.  DINGELL  asked  and  was  given 
permission  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute. ) 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield,  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  (Mr.  Dingell) 
would  clarify  for  the  House  his  inten- 
tion under  this  request? 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Michigan  is  not  alto- 
gether clear  as  to  exactly  what  the 
leadership  intends.  I  believe  the  deci- 
sion is  being  made  as  to  whether  or 
not  we  will  adjourn  or  whether  we  will 
recess,  and  that  is  a  matter  on  which  I 
am  not  prepared  to  report  either  to 
my  good  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
California,  or  the  House. 

Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  California  is  not  exactly 
clear,  either.  I  would  be  glad  to  go  in 


the  back  room  and  have  a  cup  of 
coffee  with  the  gentleman,  and  we 
could  discuss  it. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  side  would 
be  very  comfortable  with  adjourning 
imtil  tomorrow. 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
just  been  advised  by  a  member  of  the 
majority  staff  that  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  leadership  to  adjourn  until  10 
tomorrow. 

.  Mr.  LEWIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
no  objection  to  that. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission 
to  revise  and  extend  remarks  was 
granted  to: 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Lewis)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  McKimfEY. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Dingell)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter) 

Mr.  Waxman. 

Mr.  Barnes. 

Mr.  Stark. 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined 
and  found  truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title,  which  was 
thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore: 

H.R.  3816.  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
ation of  the  fishermen's  contingency  fund 
established  to  compensate  conunercial  fish- 
ermen for  damages  resulting  from  oil  and 
gas  exploration,  development,  and  produc- 
tion in  areas  of  the  Outer  Continental 
Shelf. 


BILLS  AND  A  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  HAWKINS,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  did,  on  June  29. 
1982,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  4569.  An  act  to  designate  the  U.S. 
Post  Office  Building  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  as 
the  "William  R.  Cotter  Federal  Building": 

H.R.  4903.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
the  Congress  to  an  interstate  compact  be- 
tween the  States  of  Mississippi  and  Louisi- 
ana establishing  a  commission  to  study  the 
(easlblllty  of  rapid  rail  transit  ser\-ice  be- 
tween the  two  States:  and 

H.J.  Res.  518.  An  act  to  designate  the 
week  commencing  with  the  fourth  Monday 


D  This  symbol  represents  the  time  of  day  during  the  House  proceedings,  e.g..  O  1407  is  2:07  p.m. 
•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  iiuertion*  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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in  June  1982  as  "National  NCO/Petty  Offi- 
cer Week." 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  DINGELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  10  o'clock  and  5  minutes 
a.m.),  the  House  adjourned  until  to- 
morrow. Thursday.  July  1.  1982.  at  10 
a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

4262.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Logistics).  Department  of 
the  Air  Force,  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  transient  aircraft  maintenance 
function  at  Tinker  Air  Force  Base,  OlUa.. 
pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public  Law  93- 
342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

4263.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Deputy  As- 
sistant Secretary  (Logistics).  Department  of 
the  Air  Force  transmitting  notice  of  the 
proposed  conversion  to  contractor  perform- 
ance of  the  food  services  mess  attendant 


functt>n  at  North  Truro  Air  Force  Station. 
Mass.,  pursuant  to  section  502(b)  of  Public 
Law  93-342:  to  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Servi<  es. 

426^ .  A  letter  from  the  President  and 
Chair  nan.  Export-Import  Bank  of  the 
Unite  I  States,  transmitting  a  report '  on 
loan,  ruarantee,  and  Insurance  transactions 
suppo  -ted  by  Exlmbank  during  May  1982  to 
Comn  unist  countries,  pursuant  to  section 
2(bK2)  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act  of 
1945,  as  amended:  to  the  Committee  on 
Bankl  ng.  Finance  and  I7rban  Affairs. 


ferred   to 
House  on 


the   Committee   of   the   Whole 
I  he  SUte  of  the  Union. 


430.  The 
by  the  Ocvemor 
ton,  relatiire 
five  SUt^i 
Low-Level 
Jointly,  to 
Commerce 


OF    COMMITTEES    ON 
BILLS     AND     RESOLU- 


REPORTS 
PUBLIC 
TI<  ►NS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII.  reports 
of  coinunittees  were  delivered  to  the 
Clerlfi  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
prop4  r  calendar,  as  follows: 
fPursiant  to  the  order  of  the  House  on  June 

24,  1982,  the  following  report  was  filed  on 

Junt  29,  1982] 

Mr.  JONES  of  North  Carolina:  Committee 
on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries:  H.R. 
5543.  A  bill  to  establish  an  Ocean  and  Coast- 
al Resources  Management  and  Development 
Fund  |and  to  require  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  provide  to  coastal  States  national 
ocean  and  resources  management  and  devel- 
opment block  grants  from  sums  in  the  fund: 
with    imendments  (Rept.  No.  97-628).  Re- 


June  SO,  1982 


MEMORIALS 
Under  ( ilause  4  of  rule  XXII. 


SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial 

of  the  SUte  of  Washing- 

to  legislation  proposed  by  the 

that  comprise   the   Northwest 

Waste     Compact     Committee; 

the  Committees  on  Energy  and 

and  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


AD  3ITIONAL  SPONSORS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  spon- 
sors were  added  to  public  bills  and  res- 
olutions is  follows: 

H.R.  17lk:  Mr.  Weiss. 

H.R.  64ffi:  Mr.  Tkiblx. 

H.  Con.  Res.  327:  Mr.  Edcak. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

504.  Th4  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition 
of  the  Cbunty  Board  of  Itasca  County, 
Minn.,  relative  to  bilateral  nuclear  arms 
freeze:  which  was  referred  Jointly  to  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  and  Foreign 
Affairs.     I 


June  30,  1982 
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The  Senate  met  at  9:45  a.m..  on  the 
expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Thurmond). 


(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  June  8,  1982) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Garn).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  the  Reverend  Rich- 
ard C.  Halverson.  LL.D..  D.D..  offered 
the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  Heaven,  we  live  so 
much  of  our  lives  as  though  we  were 
animals.  We  pay  so  much  attention  to 
the  physical,  so  little  to  the  spiritual. 
We  provide  the  best  food  for  our 
bodies  and  feed  our  souls  on  rubbish. 
We  clothe  our  bodies  with  fine  gar- 
ments and  subject  our  minds  to  gar- 
bage. We  stuff  the  flesh  and  starve  the 
spirit,  then  wonder  why  there  is  so 
little  joy.  so  much  depression.  We  take 
pills  for  highs  and  lows  when  we  could 
be  energized  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  and 
relaxed  in  Thy  gracious  love  and  care. 

Help  us  to  realize,  dear  Lord,  that  we 
are  God  hungry  and  nothing  else  will 
satisfy.  "Thou  hast  made  us  for  Thy- 
self O  Lord,  and  our  hearts  are  restless 
until  they  repose  in  Thee."  Forgive  us. 
kind  Father,  for  indulging  the  flesh 
and  forsaking  the  spirit.  Renew  us  to 
live  like  children  of  God.  through 
Jesus  Christ,  the  Lord.  Amen, 


RECOGNITION  OF  THE  ACTING 
MAJORITY  LEADER 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
acting  majority  leader  is  recognized. 


THE  JOURNAL 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Senate  be 
approved  to  date. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore. 
Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
SPEECHES  DURING  TRANSAC- 
TION OF  MORNING  BUSINESS 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr,  President.  I  un- 
derstand that  an  order  has  been  en- 
tered for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  10:40  this  morning,  with 
speeches  therein  not  to  exceed  2  min- 
utes each.  Am  I  correct? 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  speeches 
during  the  transaction  of  morning 
business  not  exceed  5  minutes  each. 


THE  NATIONAL  DEBT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  a  sub- 
ject that  continues  to  concern  us  all  is 
the  amount  of  the  national  debt, 
which  is  now  around  $1.08  trillion.  A 
trillion  dollars  is  an  amount  that  is 
difficult  to  comprehend  in  convention- 
al measurements,  but  in  practical 
terms  a  trillion  dollars  would  buy 
more  than  75  percent  of  the  Nation's 
single  family  homes.  A  trillion  dollars. 
if  given  away  at  the  rate  of  $4  million 
a  day  since  the  birth  of  Christ,  would 
not  yet  be  depleted. 

The  question  has  to  be  asked.  Can  a 
debt  so  huge  eventually  be  paid  off?  I 
think  it  can.  Mr.  President,  and  we 
must  start  searching  for  ways  to  do  so. 
It  is  not  just  the  size  of  the  debt,  but 
the  complications  and  impact  that 
amount  has  on  our  economy.  The 
June  14.  1982.  edition  of  the  U.S.  News 
6c  World  Report  features  an  article  on 
the  national  debt  by  Monroe  Karmin 
and  Robert  Morse  of  the  magazine's 
economic  unit.  This  is  one  of  the  best 
articles  I  have  read  on  the  subject,  and 
I  highly  recommend  it  to  all  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

When  National  Debt  Gets  Out  or 
Control— 

(Note.— Now  more  than  1  trillion  dollars 
and  climbing.  Uncle  Sam's  mountain  of 
lOU's  is  affecting  the  budget,  interest  rates 
and  recovery  prospects.) 

As  the  President  and  Congress  dig  in  for 
new  budget  battles,  the  mammoth  national 
debt  is  casting  a  long  shadow  over  the 
economy's  future. 

The  Reagan  administration  quietly  asked 
Congress  in  late  May  to  raise  the  debt  ceil- 
ing to  a  record  1.275  trillion  dollars.  Unless 
the  ceiling  is  lifted,  the  Treasury  warned,  it 
will  not  be  able  to  borrow  enough  money  to 
pay  all  the  government's  bills  that  will  be 
coming  due  on  June  30. 

This  Gargantuan  debt  is  Important  for 
reasons  beyond  serving  as  a  measure  of  fed- 
eral profligacy.  It  threatens  to— 

Crowd  out  other  borrowers  from  the 
money  market,  meaning  that  some  corpora- 
tions, state  and  local  governments  and 
others  in  need  of  capital  won't  be  able  to  get 
it. 

Keep  Interest  rates  high  or  push  them 
even  higher,  thereby  Jeopardizing  the  ex- 
pected economic  recovery  and  sabotaging 


company  plans  to  invest  in  new  plant  and 
equipment. 

Make  it  even  more  difficult,  by  Increasing 
the  budget's  interest  costs,  for  the  govern- 
ment to  close  its  deficits  and  control  the 
debt. 

The  immensity  of  the  problem  is  shown 
by  the  nearly  continuous  growth  of  the 
public  debt  in  the  past  50  years.  After  the 
lOU's  built  up  during  the  Depression  years 
of  the  1930s  and  then  World  War  II,  debt 
mushroomed  following  the  war.  From  258.7 
billion  dollars  in  1945,  accumulated  red  ink 
rose  43  percent,  to  370.1  billion  at  the  end  of 
1970. 

Then  it  exploded,  crossing  the  1 -trillion- 
dollar  mark  in  October.  1981.  Now,  Treasury 
officials  are  estimating  that  the  debt  will 
exceed  the  current  1.08-trillion-dollar  limit 
before  June  30.  In  all.  the  government  has 
balanced  its  budget  only  once  in  the  past  22 
years. 

When  Washington  finances  this  debt,  it 
competes  with  corporate  and  other  borrow- 
ers for  credit  in  the  private  markets.  Thus, 
the  need  to  finance  bigger  and  bigger  defi- 
cits sops  up  available  funds,  squeezes  other 
borrowers  out  of  the  market  and  tends  to 
make  money  more  expensive  for  every- 
body—including the  government.  Washing- 
ton's share  of  the  credit  market  is  expand- 
ing rapidly.  The  U.S.  News  St  World  Report 
Economic  Unit  estimates  that  Uncle  Sam's 
share  of  available  domestic  credit  will  reach 
a  record  52  percent  in  the  1982  fiscal  year, 
ending  Septeml>er  30.  In  comparison,  the 
federal  share  averaged  25.4  percent  during 
the  1970s,  up  from  only  16.7  percent  in  the 
i9o0s. 

REAGAN'S  DEFICITS 

This  huge  federal  credit  need  is  dictated. 
in  large  part,  by  President  Reagan's  propos- 
al to  pile  up  huge  new  deficits,  projected  at 
well  over  100  billion  in  each  of  the  1982  and 
1983  fiscal  years. 

Beyond  that,  the  federal  establishment 
engages  in  a  vast  amount  of  borrowing  that 
doesn't  show  up  in  the  conventional  budget. 
This  includes  debt  Incurred— directly  or 
through  loan  guaranteed  by  an  array  of  fed- 
eral agencies  and  government-sponsored  en- 
terprises—that isn't  figured  into  the  deficit. 

Examples:  The  Postal  Service,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity, the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion, the  Veterans  Administration,  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration,  the  Federal 
Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  the  Federal  Na- 
tional Mortgage  Association,  the  farm-credit 
system,  the  Student  Loan  Marketing  Asso- 
ciation and  many  others. 

Over  ail,  the  amount  of  money  to  t>e 
raised  under  federal  auspices  Is  estimated  by 
the  Reagan  administration  at  more  than 
200  billion  dollars  in  each  of  the  fiscal  years 
in  1982  and  1983. 

Experts  outside  the  administration,  how- 
ever, say  the  total  could  climb  to  250  billion 
or  more  in  1983  if  the  President  and  Con- 
gress fall  to  resolve  their  budget  impasse. 
That  would  be  more  than  double  the  123.5 
billion  dollars  of  federal  borrowing  as  re- 
cently as  1980,  almost  four  times  the  64.8 


#  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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bUlion  in  1975  and  nearly  IS  times  the  16.7 
billion  borrowed  in  1970. 

This  mounting  comt>etition  from  Uncle 
Sam  for  available  credit  means  that  only 
better-quality  corporations,  state  and  local 
governments  and  other  borrowers  will  be 
able  to  raise  funds.  Smaller  and,  often, 
newer  businesses  will  be  crowded  out. 

What's  more,  those  that  can  get  funds  will 
have  to  pay  high  interest  rates,  a  specter 
that  haunts  Wall  Street.  Financial  experts 
fret  that  an  added  heavy  federal  credit 
demand  will,  at  best,  keep  today's  high  rates 
from  falling  much  and,  at  worst,  push  them 
higher.  That  could  stunt  or  abort  the  ex- 
pected recovery. 

High  interest  costs  also  are  making  it  ex- 
tremely expensive  for  corporations  to  go 
ahead  with  plans  to  step  up  their  invest- 
ments in  Job-creating  new  factories— a  key 
goal  of  the  Reagan  economic  program. 

The  Reagan  administration  argues  that 
heavy  federal  borrowing  need  not  keep  in- 
terest rates  high.  The  Treasury  expects  the 
supply  of  investment  capital  to  expand  as 
the  President's  tax-cut  program  stimulates 
savings. 

Even  though  this  year's  personal-tax  cut 
of  10  percent  won't  take  effect  until  July  1, 
early  evidence  shows  that  savings  may  have 
increased  a  bit  in  the  wake  of  last  year's  tax 
cuts  for  business  and  individuals. 

The  personal-savings  rate,  at  4.6  percent 
of  disposable  income  in  the  first  quarter  of 
1981  when  Reagan  assumed  office,  increased 
to  5.5  percent  in  the  first  quarter  of  this 
year.  But  the  Economic  Unit  says  that  rise 
is  not  nearly  enough  to  make  the  adminis- 
tration's wishes  come  true.  It  estimates  that 
the  personal-savings  rate  will  have  to  reach 
the  8  to  10  percent  range  in  order  to  provide 
the  additional  funds  needed  to  finance  the 
government's  enlarged  borrowing  needs. 

Unless  a  budget  accord  is  arranged,  there- 
fore, the  size  of  the  federal  debt  will  contin- 
ue to  weigh  heavily  on  the  economy.  One 
result  will  be  that  the  government  will  have 
to  pay  more  for  the  money  it  borrows. 

INTEREST  INCREASE 

The  administration  estimates  that  in 
fiscal  1983  federal  interest  payments  will 
total  close  to  134  billion  dollars,  or  17.5  per- 
cent of  budget  expenditures.  That's  a  sharp 
Jump  from  the  13  percent  in  1980  and  the 
9.9  percent  in  1970. 

The  rising  cost  of  the  debt,  in  turn,  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  government  to  bal- 
ance its  books  and  means  that  the  Treasury 
has  to  borrow  more  frequently  at  expensive 
interest  rates  to  pay  off  maturing  debt. 

In  recent  years,  the  increase  in  the  cost  of 
the  debt  has  far  outdistanced  the  growth  in 
total  federal  spending.  By  the  end  of  1982. 
interest  payments  will  have  risen  500  per- 
cent since  1970,  compared  with  a  272  per- 
cent climb  in  spending  in  the  same  years. 

Viewed  in  another  way.  interest  on  the 
debt  will  hit  a  record  3.8  percent  of  the  na- 
tion's total  output  of  goods  and  services  this 
year,  almost  double  the  2  percent  ratio  of 
1970. 

Ownership  of  the  national  debt  is  chang- 
ing, too.  Foreign  investors  have  acquired  a 
larger  share,  rnainly  because  of  the  invest- 
ment of  surplus  funds  by  oil-rich  countries 
of  the  Mideast  during  the  energy  crisis  of 
the  1970s.  Since  1970,  foreign  ownership  of 
the  outstanding  federal  debt  has  soared 
from  3.8  percent  to  13.4  percent  at  the  end 
of  February. 

Individuals  own  about  13.8  percent  of  the 
national  debt,  about  half  of  which  is  savings 
bonds.  But  because  th^  popular  series  E  and 
EE  bonds  have  a  yield  of  Just  9  percent. 


people  ai ;  cashing  in  more  than  they  are 
buying.  1 0  stanch  the  losses,  the  Treasury 
asked  Cofigress  to  O.K.  a  variable  rate  for 
the  bondi;  that  would  allow  savers  to  earn 
closer  to  market  yields. 

Holders  of  the  debt  also  include  state  and 
local  governments,  v,'hich  buy  federal  securi- 
ties for  inK^estment  of  surplus  funds,  and  the 
central  government  itself,  using  extra 
money  in  Social  Security  and  other  funds. 

The  outjlook  now  is  for  Congress  to  lift  the 
ceiling  in  prder  to  keep  the  government  run- 
ning, though  lawmakers  know  a  debt  ex- 
tending t*  13  digits  poses  a  grave  danger  for 
the  econofny. 


June  30,  1982 
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RESERVATION  OP  MAJORITY 
I    LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
serve t)ie  remainder  of  the  majority 
leader's  time. 


FUNDING  POR  THE  CORPORA- 
TION FOR  PUBUC  BROAD- 
CASTING 

Mr.  bIkeR.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  an  arti- 
cle by  Tbm  Shales  which  appeared  in 
the  Jun^  25  edition  of  the  Washington 
Post.  Mr.  Shales  has  written  an  in- 
sightful and  propitious  analysis  bf  ef- 
forts to  deal  with  funding  for  the  Cor- 
poration for  Public  Broadcasting. 
ThrougH  the  efforts  of  the  distin- 
guished iissistant  majority  leader.  Sen- 
ator STgvENS.  and  under  the  leader- 
ship of  !  Senate  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Hattield,  it 
appears  at  this  time  that  an  additional 
$24.4  million  in  funding  will  be  re- 
stored td  the  CPB. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  Mr.  Shales'  article  be  printed 
in  the  R^oro. 

Therejbeing  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Air  Ticiv  Buocrt  Crunch  Prompts  PBS  to 

Cutback 

(By  Tom  Shales) 

Public  television  has  had  dozens  of  elev- 
enth hours.  Now  the  bell  tolls  for  it  again. 
As  repre^ntatives  from  290  public  TV  sta- 
tions coitvene  here  through  Saturday  for 
their  anhual  membership  meeting,  they 
know  th4y  are  facing  Dust  Bowl  days,  the 
worst  fin  kncial  crunch  in  public  TV  history. 

As  if  to  turn  this  story  into  even  more  of  a 
cliffhangfr,  public  TV  has  been  bounced 
around  again  this  week  on  Capitol  Hill  and 
by  the  White  House.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R- 
Alaska)  Introduced  an  amendment  to  re- 
store $24.4  million  in  funding  for  fiscal  1984 
that  had  been  carved  away  by  the  House. 
But  the  appropriation  for  the  Corporation 
for  Publi^  Broadcasting  (CPB)  was  part  of  a 

/,a»#«K    all       ••i.vaAn*       •iin*%1a*MArk»a1"       Kill       »V«a» 


catch-all 


the  Whit  i  House  vetoed  yesterday. 

Public  >roadcastlng  was  not  mentioned  in 
the  veto  nessage,  however,  and  so  a  revised 
version  (f  the  urgent  supplemental,  with 
the  pul  tlic  broadcasting  appropriation 
intact,  w  is  expected  to  be  approved  quickly 
by  both  I  he  Congress  and  the  White  House. 
That's  tl  e  good  news.  The  bad  news  is  that 
even  witll  Stevens'  S24  million  restored,  fed- 
eral funding  for  public  broadcasting  is  still 
off  25  p<rcent  from  fiscal  '82  levels.  Public 


urgent  supplemental"   bill   that 


broadcasting  Is  going  to  have  to  tighten  its 
belt  to  such  an  extent  that  its  voice  may 
change  octave^. 

And  viewer^  of  public  television  are  going 
to  see  the  results  on  their  screens  as  early  as 
this  fall.  Lawrence  K.  Grossman,  president 
of  the  Public  proadcasting  Service  (PBS),  is 
expected  to  announce  at  today's  session  at 
the  Hyatt  Crystal  City  Hotel  in  Arlington 
that  sUrting  in  October  PBS  will  cut  back 
the  number  of  hours  it  "feeds"  programs  to 
member  stations.  Saturday  nights  will  go  to- 
tally "dark. "  io  that  local  stations  will  have 
to  fill  the  time  themselves.  Feeds  of  repeat 
programs  will  be  cut  in  half:  if  stations  want 
to  repeat  sho«s,  they  will  have  to  upe  them 
themselves,  at  their  expense. 

While  PBS  BUtions  will  be  repeating  the 
popular  six-p4rt  series  "Tinker.  Tailor.  Sol- 
dier. Spy"  nett  season,  they  won't  be  airing 
the  sequel.  "Smiley's  People."  It  went  to  a 
higher  bidderi-commercial  TV— and  will  be 
syndicated  nationally  to  sutlons.  including 
WDCA-TV  ik  Washington,  by  Operation 
Prime  Time.  I  The  new  pay-cable  service 
called  The  Ekitertainment  Channel— avail- 
able to  only  a  tiny  fraction  of  the  viewing 
country,  but!  generously  financed  with 
Rockefeller  aad  RCA  money— now  gets  first 
choice  of  programs  from  England's  BBC 
that  formerly  turned  up  first  on  public  TV. 

Many  local  PBS  sUtions  are  in  financial 
straits  so  dire  that  they  make  previous 
crises  look  lilte  t>onanzas.  KCET-TV  in  Los 
Angeles  has  laid  off  77  employes  since  Jan. 
1,  reduced  its  own  production  to  a  virtual 
zero  and  is  n^w  renting  out  its,  production 
facilities:  yes^rday.  Regis  Philbin's  cable 
health  show  %as  taped  there.  KCET  even 
loses  hefty  sums  on  "The  Dial, "  a  program 
guide  scheme;  by  a  four-station  cooperative 
that  was  supdoMd  to  make,  or  at  least  save, 
money.  At  wNET  in  New  York  president 
John  Jay  Isilln  recently  announced  that 
times  were  so  tough  he  was  voluntarily 
taking  a  $5.0^  cut  In  his  annual  salary,  to 
which  a  spol^man  for  another  public  TV 
station  resportded.  "Yeah— down  to  a  measly 
$100,000."       I 

Some  statiohs  may  have  "dark"  nights  of 
their  own  soon.  Grossman  says,  and  there  is 
the  possibility  that  smaller  stations,  depend- 
ent on  state  funds  that  have  also  been  se- 
verely cut.  may  go  dark  altogether. 

(Washington's  WETA-TV,  however.  Is  not 
in  any  kind  of  peril.  In  fact.  It  will  finish  the 
current  fiscal;  year  with  a  $150,000  surplus, 
according  to  Station  president  Ward  Cham- 
berlin.) 

At  their  mc  eting.  PBS  stations  will  be  ex- 
ploring ways  to  weather  the  storm.  But 
when  it  comet  to  alternate  financing.  Gross- 
man thinks  most  alternatives  have  already 
been  tried.  The  private  sector  has  not  come 
roaring  through  with  money  to  make  up  for 
Uncle  Sam's  fit  of  parsimony.  Grossman 
says  task  foroe  after  task  force  has  come  to 
the  conclusioti  that  the  federal  government 
will  have  to  [continue  to  be  the  principal 
source  of  funding. 

"This  is  going  to  be  a  very  hard,  tough, 
lean  period."  lorossman  says.  "We  are  going 
to  try  to  make  it  as  unnoticeable  to  the 
public  as  possible. " 

Grossman  nay  also  reveal,  at  today's  ses- 
sion, plans  for  a  PBS  link  with  a  major  pri- 
vate satellite  firm  that  would  distribute 
PBS  progran>s  over  a  new  pay-cable  TV 
channel.  Existing  "cultural "  cable  networks 
like  CBS  Cable,  Bravo  and  ARTS  are  all 
sinking  fast  into  deficits,  but  Grossman 
thinks  that's  because  they  are  advertiser- 
supported,  not  paid  for  by  cable  subscribers. 


"It's  a  very  risky,  uncertain  business," 
Grossman  concedes.  '"But  there"s  a  definite 
market  for  it.  There  is  a  loyal,  passionate 
but  very  small  audience  for  a  pay-cable  serv- 
ice like  this.  We  think  we  have  a  good  op- 
portunity in  the  field."" 

Grossman  says  the  point  of  the  service 
would  be  not  to  make  money  for  PBS  but  to 
help  finance  new  productions.  The  pro- 
grams would  be  seen  first  on  the  pay-cable 
service  and,  later,  free  to  viewers  of  PBS 
stations.  The  proposal  to  go  forward  with 
this  plan,  if  Grossman  actually  introduces 
it,  would  have  to  be  approved  on  Sunday  by 
the  PBS  board.  One  public  broadcaster  calls 
the  plan  "dead,""  but  Grossman  says  he 
thinks  it  still  has  possibilities.  He  will 
survey  the  "landscape  of  the  new  technol- 
ogies" at  this  aftemoon"s  session. 

What  will  not  be  unveiled.  Grossman  says, 
is  a  dramatic  plan  for  raising  more  money. 
'"People  are  awakening  to  the  reality  that 
there"s  no  magic.""  Grossman  says  glumly. 
"No  life-saving  new  vaccine  will  be  an- 
nounced by  me."  Still,  he  thinks  there  is 
room  for  optimism,  that  "the  pendulum  is 
starting  to  swing  back  the  other  way. " 
Public  TV  SUtions  are  getting  better  ratings 
than  ever,  arguably  presenting  more  notable 
programming  than  ever,  and  during  the 
most  recent  fund-raising  drive  took  in  more 
than  $28  million,  nearly  a  9  percent  increase 
over  the  previous  drive. 

Grossman  does  not  blame  the  Reagan  ad- 
ministration for  public  television's  woes. 
"Budget  cutting  on  non-defense  areas  is  its 
prime  target  and  I  can  understand  that,"  he 
says,  "but  whether  Carter  or  Reagan  or 
what's-his-name.  Anderson,  had  won,  I 
think  the  mood  of  the  country  was  that  ev- 
erybody in  the  public  sector  was  going  to  be 
cut.'" 

How  much  worse  things  will  get  for  public 
TV  is  open  to  speculation,  but  for  now.  and 
despite  public  TV"s  history  of  panic  and 
fiscal  catastrophe,  the  crisis  is  real.  They"re 
crying  wolf,  but  the  wolf  is  right  there  at 
the  door. 


TALKS  ON  REDUCING  STRATE- 
GIC NUCLEAR  WEAPONS 
BEGIN 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union  began  talks  aimed  at  reducing 
strategic  nuclear  weapons.  The  meet- 
ing was  the  first  on  strategic  weapons 
in  more  than  3  years  l)etween  the  two 
countries,  and  is  an  important  step  In 
reducing  the  risk  of  nuclear  war. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  session  yes- 
terday, chief  American  negotiator, 
Edward  L.  Rowny  read  a  letter  from 
President  Reagan  which  addresses  the 
President's  concerns  on  a  topic  of  vital 
importance  to  every  citizen  on  this 
planet.  "As  the  two  leading  nuclear 
powers  in  the  world."  wrote  President 
Reagan,  "the  United  States  and  the 
Soviet  Union  are  trustees  for  human- 
ity in  the  great  task  of  ending  the 
menace  of  nuclear  arsenals  and  trans- 
forming them  Into  instruments  under- 
writing peace." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  President's  letter  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Text  op  LrnrR  by  the  President  to  the 
Honorable  Edward  L.  Rowny,  Chairman, 
U.S.  START  Delegation 

"The  White  House, 

June  29.  1982. 
Dear  Ambassador  Rowny:  You  are  about 
to  undertake  one  of  the  most  important 
tasks  of  our  age— the  negotiation  of  an  ef- 
fective and  equitable  strategic  arms  reduc- 
tion agreement.  Your  efforts  in  this  endeav- 
or are  vital  to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union,  and  to  all  man- 
kind. 

Despite  more  than  a  decade  of  intensive 
negotiations,  nuclear  weapons  continue  to 
accumulate,  and  the  strategic  relationship 
between  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  United 
States  has  steadily  become  less  stable.  A 
major  reason  for  this  has  been  the  massive 
buildup  of  the  Soviet  Union"s  ballistic  mis- 
sile force  over  the  past  IS  years. 

An  historic  opportunity  now  exists  for 
both  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  to  reverse  this  process,  and  to  reduce 
substantially  both  the  numbers  and  the  de- 
structive potential  of  nuclear  forces.  Such 
reductions  to  equal  levels  must  immediately 
focus  on  the  most  destabilizing  elemenU  of 
the  strategic  balance  if  we  are  to  promptly 
enhance  deterrence  and  stability  and  there- 
by reduce  the  risk  of  nuclear  war.  Further, 
the  achievement  of  this  goal  should  greatly 
reduce  the  nuclear  anxiety  that  has  become 
such  a  conspicuous  feature  of  public  con- 
cern throughout  the  world. 

I  do  not  underestimate  the  monumental 
nature  of  the  task  of  effectively  reducing 
forces.  But  while  the  lask  is  formidable,  the 
Importance  of  undertaking  these  negotia- 
tions is  fully  appreciated  by  the  American 
and.  I  believe,  by  the  Soviet  people.  We 
must  leam  from  the  shortcomings  of  earlier 
efforts  for.  as  you  are  well  aware,  the  Amer- 
ican people  will  not  accept  an  agreement 
unless  it  >s  equal  and  verifiable,  and  contrib- 
utes to  subility. 

The  proposals  you  take  to  Geneva  repre- 
sent a  practical,  phased  plan  which  will  pro- 
tect the  legitimate  security  interests  of  both 
sides.  It  is  designed  to  enhance  deterrence 


I  wish  you  Godspeed  in  your  efforts,  and 
assure  you  that  these  negotiations  will  have 
personal  attention. 
Sincerely. 

Ronald  Reagan. 


NUCLEAR  ARMS  NEGOTIATIONS 
DWARF  ALL  OTHER  ISSUES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
arms  control  talks  that  began  yester- 
day at  Geneva  dwarf  any  other  prob- 
lem or  issue  that  will  come  before  the 
Congress  this  year.  For  us  in  the 
Senate  to  debate  economic  or  social 
issues  seems  trivial  and  irrelevant 
when  we  consider  the  immense,  the 
overwhelming  importance  of  these  ne- 
gotiations between  the  United  States 
and  the  Soviet  Union,  negotiations 
that  literally  Involve  the  survival  of 
mankind  on  this  Earth.  Everything  we 
stand  for.  every  last  fragment  of  our 
civilization,  could  disappear  forever  in 
a  nuclear  war  between  this  country 
and  the  Soviet  Union. 

We  may  stand  on  the  brink  of  the 
most  momentous  success  or  failure  in 
our  history.  Under  our  Constitution, 
this  body,  the  U.S.  Senate,  can  and 
will  play  a  vital  part  in  affirming  or 
denying  any  agreement  that  our  Presi- 
dent through  his  negotiators,  may 
reach  with  the  Soviet  Union.  So  we 
have  an  obligation  to  follow  these  ne- 
gotiations as  fully  and  conscientiously 
as  we  can. 

Mr.  President,  our  foreign  policy  has 
served  this  country  best  when  It  has 
been  nonpartisan  or  bipartisan.  In  the 
nearly  25  years  I  have  been  in  this 
body  Republican  Presidents  have  been 
supported  by  Democratic  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  vice  versa,  on  the 
really  vital  issues,  with  occasional  seri- 
ous exceptions. 


At  this  time,  all  of  us.  Democrats 
and  to  achieve  sUbility  by  reducing  nuclear  gj^i  Republicans,  must  wish  President 
forces  on  both  sides  to  equal  levels  in  a  veri-     Reagan  and  his  chief  negotiator,  Gen- 


fiable  manner.  lU  provisions  significantly 
reduce  the  forces  of  both  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  United  SUtes  and,  therefore,  con- 
tain beneflU  for  both  sides,  as  well  as  for 
the  rest  of  the  world. 

I  know  that  you  and  your  delegation  will 
present  these  proposals  clearly  and  persua- 
sively, along  with  the  fundamental  consider- 
ations that  He  behind  them.  And.  1  want  the 
Soviet  delegation  to  know  that  concerns  and 
proposals  put  forward  by  them  will  be  given 
careful  consideration  by  us.  For  our  part, 
the  United  SUtes  is  ready  to  move  forward 
rapidly  toward  an  agreement  reducing  stra- 
tegic nuclear  arms,  and  I  am  confident  that 
if  our  efforts  are  met  with  the  same  serious- 
ness of  purpose  by  the  Soviet  Union,  we  can 
seize  the  historic  opportunity  that  lies 
before  us. 

As  the  two  leading  nuclear  powers  In  the 
world,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  are  trustees  for  humanity  in  the 
great  task  of  ending  the  menace  of  nuclear 
arsenals  and  transforming  them  into  instru- 
ments underwriting  peace.  1  am  convinced 
that  this  caii  be  done  if  both  nations  fully 
accept  the  principle  that  the  only  legitimate 
function  of  nuclear  arms  is  to  deter  aggres- 
sion. 


eral  Rowny,  the  very  best  wishes  for 
success,  and  for  an  ^eement  that  can 
begin  the  long  road  toward  truly  effec- 
tive arms  control  and  the  end  of  the 
terrible  threat  of  a  nuclear  holocaust. 
Mr.  President,  Gerard  Smith  had  an 
article  on  the  op-ed  page  of  yester- 
day's New  York  Times,  and  I  should 
like  to  read  the  concluding  few  sen- 
tences of  that  article.  He  says: 

No  man  chosen  to  be  head  of  his  Govern- 
ment and  state  can  remain  indifferent  to 
the  possibility  of  a  special  place  in  history 
that  would  be  reserved  for  the  sUtesman 
and  peacemaker  who  succeeded  in  curbing 
the  nuclear  arms  race  and  opening  the  way 
to  disarmament. 

President  Reagan  seems  ideally  placed  to 
negotiate  and  assure  full  Congressional  sup- 
port for  any  agreement  that  results  from 
this  round  of  strategic  arms  talks.  He  is  said 
to  be  deeply  and  personalty  committed  to 
making  a  success  of  Start.  The  country 
should  give  him  every  chance  to  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  Gerard  Smith  was 
our  chief  negotiator  In  strategic  arms 
limlUtion  Ulks  with  the  Soviet  Union 
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from  1969  to  1972,  so  he  is  an  expert. 
He  knows  whereof  he  speaks,  and  I 
think  he  speaks  words  of  wisdom  and 
words  that  all  of  us.  in  both  parties, 
can  endorse  enthusiastically. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was   ordered    to    be   printed    in    the 

Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  June  29,  1982] 

Toward  Arms  Control 

(By  Gerard  Smith) 

Washington.— One  can  only  hope  that  the 
formal  opening  of  arms  limitation  talks  be- 
tween the  two  superpowers  in  Geneva  today 
will  bring  to  an  end  the  public  posturing 
and  the  global  propaganda  that  has  marred 
the  debate  over  nuclear  weapons.  I  do  not 
entirely  endorse  President  Reagan's  propos- 
als, which  may  destabilize  the  arms  race, 
but  it  may  not  be  too  late  to  turn  what  has 
been  a  largely  polemical  exercise  into  real 
negotiations. 

However,  it  would  be  hard  to  underesti- 
mate the  damage  that  the  Administration 
already  has  done  to  itself.  The  key  to  arms 
control  is  patient  and  private  diplomacy, 
and  in  choosing  to  reject  this  at  the  begin- 
ning. Mr.  Reagan  placed  himself  under  a 
great  handicap  that  could  only  sow  confu- 
sion abroad  and  invite  cynicism  at  home. 

Not  the  least  of  his  problems  is  that  there 
is  a  growing  number  of  Americans  who  be- 
lieve that  there  is  some  quick  fix  to  the  nu- 
clear dilemma.  Anyone  who  has  participated 
in  arms  negotiations  knows  that  there  is  no 
such  thing.  But  the  Administration's  reluc- 
tance to  move  on  the  issue  created  a  pro- 
found sense  of  national  Impatience,  which  is 
not  the  best  atmosphere  in  which  to  con- 
duct complex  diplomacy. 

Words— even  more  than  deeds— have  con- 
tributed to  the  mess.  Republican  campaign 
rhetoric  called  for  rearming  the  nation  and 
regaining  military  superiority.  Loose  state- 
ments suggesting  that  a  nuclear  war  could 
be  "limited"  to  Europe  offended  our  allies 
and  helped  accelerate  the  growth  of  a  grass- 
roots antlnudear  movement  in  Europe. 
These  pressures,  which  European  govern- 
ments could  not  ignore,  eventually  persuad- 
ed the  Administration  to  begin  talks  in 
Geneva  on  theater  nuclear  weapons  and  to 
offer  a  plan,  the  so-called  zero  option,  under 
which  our  proposed  deployment  of  Pershing 
2  and  cruise  missiles  ih  Europe  would  be 
abandoned  if  the  Soviet  Union  would  scrap 
missiles  now  targeted  on  Western  Europe. 
But  it  is  difficult  to  see  any  positive  out- 
come to  these  talks  unless  they  are  tied  to 
some  broader  limitation  on  strategic  arms. 

The  Administration  soon  began  to  notice 
that  It  had  a  problem  at  home  as  well.  Adm. 
Hyman  G.  Rickover,  the  founding  father  of 
America's  nuclear  navy  and  a  redoubtable 
old  warrior,  warned  that  we  were  spending 
too  much  on  defense,  that  we  probably 
would  blow  up  the  human  race  and  that  dis- 
armament was  an  urgent  necessity.  A  Con- 
gressional resolution  calling  for  a  freeze  on 
nuclear  weapons  has  gained  considerable 
support,  despite  arguments  that  it  would  be 
difficult  to  verify  and  could  only  come  after 
long,  complicated  negotiations. 

For  a  time,  the  Administration  continued 
to  resist,  arguing  that  serious,  comprehen- 
sive talks  should  be  linked  to  better  Soviet 
conduct  in  Poland,  Afghanistan  and  else- 
where, as  well  as  an  improvement  in  the 
United  States'   military   posture.   But  the 


pressures  proved  too  great.  With  the  Euro- 
pean stvnmit  meeting  fast  approaching,  the 
Administration  (not  without  fierce  bureau- 
cratic nfighting)  abandoned  the  idea  of 
linkagej  telescoped  its  negotiating  schedule 
and  go(  to  work  on  some  comprehensive 
proposals.  Theses  were  announced  to  the 
graduating  seniors  of  Eureka  College,  in  Illi- 
nois—ajad  to  the  world— on  May  9. 

Mr.  Ifeagan's  willingness  to  address  the 
nuclear;  issue,  however  tardy  it  may  have 
been,  whs  welcome.  But  rhetorical  excesses 
continue  to  raise  questions  about  the  Ad- 
ministration's common  sense  and.  worse,  its 
credibility.  One  puzzling,  perhaps  pernicious 
statemeiit.  was  the  President's  surprising  as- 
sertion llhat  the  United  States  is  now  in  an 
inferior:  strategic  position.  I  believe  that 
almost  ail  American  (and.  I  suspect,  Soviet) 
experts  would  disagree.  Somehow,  while 
being  iq  a  position  of  parity,  we  have  man- 
aged to  convince  many  that  we  are  in  second 
place.  Thst  specter  will  be  felt  at  the  negoti- 
ating tible  and  it  is  not  likely  to  increase 
our  bamaining  power.  Until  now.  negotia- 
tions had  been  based  on  the  assumption 
that  a  Situation  of  parity  existed  between 
the  twq  parties.  It  will  take  some  doing  to 
arrive  at  arrangements  that  correct  a  bal- 
ance now  alleged  to  t>e  out  of  equilibrium. 

Meanwhile,  as  reflected  in  the  President's 
bellicose  speeches  to  the  British  Parliament 
and  the  United  Nations,  the  Administration 
has  declared  psychological  and  economic 
war  on  the  Soviet  Union  even  as  it  tries  to 
regain  the  offensive  on  the  issues  of  peace 
and  antks  control.  Sending  such  confusing 
ttnd  ev^  contradictory  signals  caimot  help 
but  coi^plicate  the  very  difficult  task  of 
trying  t^  manage  the  strategic  balance. 

What  are  we  to  make  of  the  proposals 
themselves? 

Their  stated  purpose  is  to  imbility"  of  the 
strategic  balance.  But  it  is  not  at  all  clear 
that  the  proposals  would  accomplish  this 
purpose,  especially  since  during  the  years 
that  the  President  himself  admits  may  be 
necessary  to  negotiate  a  new  arms  control 
agreement  the  United  SUtes  presumably 
would  be  building  missile  systems  that 
would  threaten  the  Soviet  Union's  missiles 
even  m<|re  than  our  existing  weapons  do. 

Put  b^efly,  the  proposals  envision  a  two- 
step  process. 

I.  both  countries  would  reduce 
number  of  warheads  on  their  bal- 
illes  to  equal  levels  at  least  one- 
^low  the  present  number— to  about 
■heads  each.  Not  more  than  half  of 
(arheads  could  be  placed  on  land- 
ilssiles,    the    rest    on    submarines, 
eductions  would  take  place  as  soon 
as  possible. 

In  Phase  II,  sometime  in  the  future,  we 
would  seek  equal  ceilings  on  other  kinds  of 
strategic  weapon  systems  (these  other  sys- 
tems are  undefined)  and  on  ballistic  missile 
payloadfc— In  both  cases,  ceilings  lower  than 
current, American  levels.  Cruise  missiles  and 
bombers  would  also  eventually  be  limited 
equitably. 

To  these  proposals  the  President  added 
sensible  words  about  our  willingness  to 
listen  tp  any  Soviet  counter-proposals  and 
about  ^ot  ruling  out  the  control  of  any 
weaponj  systems.  In  his  words,  "Everything 
is  on  the  table."  We  also  promise  not  to  un- 
dercut BALT  II  as  long  as  the  Russians 
don't.    1 

The  ^viet  Union's  reaction  was  predict- 
ably uitenthusiastic.  The  American  propos- 
als, it  said,  were  unfair:  They  would  reduce 
systems  central  to  Soviet  security  while 
having  Oess  impact  on  American  weaponry. 
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Three-fourths  of  the  Soviet  Union's  nuclear 
power.  Mos^w  said.  resU  in  its  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missile  force,  which  Mr. 
Reagan  would  sharply  reduce,  but  only  one- 
fourth  of  the  American  strategic  forces  are 
land-based.  Moreover.  Moscow  claimed,  the 
proposals  would  put  off  to  an  uncertain 
future  control  over  American  weapon  sys- 
tems of  most  concern  to  Moscow:  bombers 
and  cruise  missiles. 

What  the  Russians  fear  is  that  the  Eureka 
proposals  would  allow  for  the  development 
of  new  weapons  that  could  only  result  In  a 
less  stable  strategic  balance.  President  Rea- 
gan's proposals  aim  at  ending  the  escalating 
spiral  toward  more  and  more  dangerous 
weapons,  as  well  as  reducing  the  risk  that  In 
a  deep  crlsU  either  side  might  feel  so  vulner- 
able to  sunlrlse  attack  that  it  would  strike 
first.  But.  ill  fact,  his  plan  would  leave  dan- 
gerous loopholes  that  would  allow  both 
countries  to  sprint  ahead  In  the  use  of  more 
sophisticated  technology. 

The  propitsals  would  not  limit  the  number 
of  warheads  on  each  Soviet  missile  and  as  a 
result  wouli  allow  the  Russians  to  simply 
target  the  smaller  number  of  American  mis- 
siles that  Mould  be  deployed  once  Phase  I 
reductions  l^ad  gone  into  effect.  It  is  there- 
fore hard  to  see  how  the  Eureka  plan  would 
allay  concerns  that  our  ICBM's  are  unduly 
vulnerable  to  Soviet  surprise  attack.  The 
Administration's  response  to  this  criticism  is 
that  the  ahtlcipated  threat  of  increased 
Soviet  warheads  on  each  missile  Is  based  on 
merely  "hypothetical  ratios."  Coming  from 
a  Government  that  has  mounted  a  continu- 
ing campaifn  using  hypothetical  ratios  to 
convince  the  public  that  our  ICBM's  are 
vulnerable,  i  this  defense  sounds  curious 
indeed.         I 

The  Eureka  proposals  would  also  allow 
American  ailvances  that  can  only  seem  un- 
settling to  'strategic  planners  in  Moscow. 
The  Russiaiis  would  t>e  asked  to  reduce  the 
number  of  their  ICBM's  but  we  would  be 
free  to  incrnse  the  number  of  warheads  per 
missile,  by  deploying  the  MX.  aimed  at  the 
Soviet  Union's  reduced  ICBM  force.  It  is 
hard  to  see  i  how  this  would  lead  to  a  more 
stable  situation,  and  It  seems  worth  pointing 
out  that  SA1.T  II  would  not  have  permitted 
this  to  hapnen. 

Indeed,  t^e  most  prudent  course  now 
would  be  to  ratify  SALT  II  and.  with  Its  ceil- 
ings nailed  down,  move  on  to  reductions— re- 
ductions that  in  addition  to  setting  lower 
overall  levels  for  missiles  and  warheads 
would  also  limit  the  number  of  warheads 
each  missila  can  contain.  But  that  ratifica- 
tion seems  politically  impossible.  The  Ad- 
ministration continues  to  call  SALT  II  fatal- 
ly flawed  and  dead,  yet  says  we  will  not  un- 
dercut SAin*  II  as  long  as  the  Russians 
don't.  But  the  proposed  MX  missile  deploy- 
ment plan  railed  Dense  Pack  would  not  be 
consistent  with  SALT  II— and  may  not  even 
be  consistent  with  the  1972  treaty  sharply 
limiting  antlballistlc  missiles. 

Already  Administration  officials  are 
saying  that  not  every  proviso  of  SALT  II 
need  be  lived  up  to!  This  is  a  dilemma  that 
the  Administration  will  soon  have  to  re- 
solve. What  is  needed,  in  the  meantime,  to 
prevent  the;  development  of  new.  destabiliz- 
ing weapons  is  an  interim  freeze  on  all  stra- 
tegic nuclei  r  systems.  Falling  that,  further 
destabilizati  on  might  be  prevented  by  a 
Congressional  resolution  endorsing  SALT  II 
or  firmly  holding  the  Administration  to  its 
promise  not  to  undercut  that  pact.  Certain- 
ly the  prosi>ects  for  reaching  a  new  agree- 
ment will  tae  somewhat  brighter  if  the  Ad- 
ministration  and   Congress  decide   not  to 


deploy  the  MX  in  a  way  that  would  be  in- 
consistent with  SALT  II.  Better  still  would 
be  a  decision  to  modernize  our  missile  force 
in  some  other  way— perhaps  to  shift  a  larger 
part  of  it  to  sea. 

The  arms  control  process  has  a  dynamic 
of  its  own.  and  these  gloomy  prospects  of 
destabilization  may  be  dispelled  if  Mr. 
Reagan  can  put  aside  public  posturing  and 
pursue  Start  negotiations  in  earnest.  No 
man  chosen  to  be  head  of  his  Government 
and  state  can  remain  indifferent  to  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  special  place  in  history  that 
would  be  reserved  for  the  statesman  and 
peacemaker  who  succeeded  in  curbing  the 
nuclear  arms  race  and  opening  the  way  to 
disarmament. 

President  Reagan  seems  ideally  placed  to 
negotiate  and  assure  full  Congressional  sup- 
port for  any  agreement  that  results  from 
this  round  of  strategic  arms  talks.  He  is  said 
to  be  deeply  and  personally  committed  to 
making  a  success  of  Start.  The  country 
should  give  him  every  chance  to  do  so. 

IQertiTd  Smith  uxu  chief  negotiator  in 
tlrateffic  arm*  limitation  talk*  with  the 
Soviet  Union  from  1969  to  1972.) 


made  it  clear  that  "mental  harm" 
means  a  permanent  impairment  of 
mental  faculties.  In  fact,  the  commit- 
tee has  made  it  very  clear  that  the 
convention  does  not  apply  to  racial 
slurs,  insults,  or  even  discrimination. 
During  the  1950  hearings,  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  testified 
that  the  convention  "does  not  aim  at 
the  violent  expression  of  prejudice 
which  is  directed  against  individual 
members  of  a  group."  Taken  in  this 
context.  Mr.  Lee's  criticism  cannot  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  continue  to 
rebut  these  inexcusable  misconcep- 
tions directed  at  this  great  convention 
of  profound  moral  principle. 


MISINFORMATION  ON 
GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  June  22,  I  received  a  book 
written  by  Robert  W.  Lee  entitled 
"The  United  Nation's  Conspiracy." 
This  book  which  was  sent  to  me  by  the 
John  Birch  Society,  devotes  4  pages  to 
criticizing  the  Genocide  Convention. 
Mr.  Lee's  attack  on  this  very  impor- 
tant human  rights  agreement  is  a  clas- 
sic example  of  a  distorted  and  un- 
founded argument.  I  should  like  to 
take  some  time  to  clear  up  his  mis- 
guided and  outdated  accusations. 

Article  II  of  the  Genocide  Treaty  is 
the  foundation  on  which  the  author 
attempts  to  construct  his  assertions. 
This  article  lists  the  specific  acts 
which  would  be  termed  genocide  and 
thus  made  an  international  crime.  Mr. 
Lee  asserts  that  the  act  of  killing 
members  of  a  group  could  be  consid- 
ered genocide  and  he  uses  as  an  exam- 
ple the  death  of  a  Black  Panther  at 
the  hands  of  a  policeman.  This  is 
wrong.  By  citing  only  the  specific  acts 
which  qualify  as  genocide,  Mr.  Lee  has 
conveniently  overlooked  the  most  vital 
language  of  article  II.  For  these  acts 
must  be  conunitted  with  the  intent  to 
destroy,  in  whole  or  in  part,  a  nation- 
al, ethnic^d.  racial,  or  religious  group. 
Mr.  President,  it  seems  as  if  I  cannot 
stress  this  point  enough.  The  intent  to 
destroy  such  a  group  must  be  present. 
It  is  clear  that  the  example  Mr.  Lee 
gives  is  not  done  with  such  intent. 
This  is  not  genocide  under  the  obvious 
terms  of  the  treaty.  Genocide  is  exact- 
ly what  is  stated  in  the  convention  and 
not  what  others  may  misconstrue  it  to 
be. 

Mr.  Lee  goes  further  to  say  that  the 
act  of  "causing  serious  bodily  or 
mental  harm  to  members  of  the 
group."  could  be  meant  to  include  crit- 
icism of  Communists  or  Nazis.  The 
Foreign    Relations    Committee     has 


RESERVA-nON  OP  MINORITY 
LEADER'S  TIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  minority 
leader's  time  for  his  later  use. 


RECOGNITION  OP  SENATOR 
CHILES 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Chiles)  is  recognized  for 
not  to  exceed  15  minutes. 


CRIME  CONTROL  ACT  OP  1982 

Mr.  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  over  1 
month  ago.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  intro- 
duced S.  2543.  the  Crime  Control  Act 
of  1982.  S.  2543  is  a  package  of  anti- 
crime  proposals  that  would  make 
changes  in  our  criminal  laws,  changes 
that  would  improve  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's ability  to  fight  organized 
crime,  improve  our  bail  and  sentencing 
laws,  especially  as  they  apply  to  drug 
traffickers,  and  eliminate  imnecessary 
appeals  in  our  criminal  Justice  system. 
Every  day  since  the  introduction  of  S. 
2543.  Senator  NtrifN  and  I  have  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate  to  speak  out 
on  crime  and  on  the  need  for  the 
Senate  to  act  promptly  on  anticrime 
legislation.  The  Senate  has  an  oppor- 
tunity to  act,  Mr.  President,  because 
we  were  able  to  have  S.  2543  placed  di- 
rectly on  the  Senate  Calendar. 

Just  before  Memorial  Day,  Senator 
TmnuioHD  and  Senator  Bidem.  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  also  in- 
troduced a  crime-fighting  proposal.  S. 
2572.  It.  too.  was  placed  directly  onto 
the  Senate  Calendar,  and  could  be 
called  up  for  consideration  at  any 
time.  Senator  Nunn  and  I  were  origi- 
nal cosponsors  of  that  bill. 

So,  today,  we  have  two  crime-fight- 
ing bills  on  the  calendar.  Both  of  these 
bills  have  broad-based  support  here  in 
the  Senate.  S.  2543  has  been  cospon- 
sored  by  a  total  of  17  other  Senators, 
and  over  50  Senators  have  signed  on  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  2572.  While  all  this 
support  is  encouraging  to  those  of  us 


who  want  to  pass  tough  crime-fighting 
legislation,  there  is  still  reason  for 
concern.  As  few  as  44  days  remain  in 
this  session  of  the  Senate,  and  many 
other  issues  remain  before  us.  Unless 
the  Senate  acts  promptly  on  crime- 
fighting  legislation,  we  will  lose  this 
opportunity  to  show  our  concern  and 
our  determination  to  fight  crime. 

One  of  the  most  important  areas  of 
the  law  which  needs  to  be  reformed  Is 
the  question  of  appeals  In  criminal 
cases.  One  of  the  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  our  system  of  Justice  is  that,  at 
some  point,  there  must  be  finality  of 
Judgment.  A  case  must  come  to  a  close. 
In  criminal  cases,  this  notion  of  finali- 
ty does  not  carry  the  same  weight  as  it 
does  in  other  cases,  because  we  want 
to  make  sure  that  any  person  convict- 
ed of  a  crime  had  a  fair  trial.  However, 
our  system  was  never  intended  to  to- 
tally abolish  this  notion  of  finality  of 
a  Judgment  in  our  criminal  system. 
Nevertheless,  today,  the  Federal 
habeas  corpus  statutes  are  used  by 
persons  convicted  in  a  State  trial  to 
challenge  their  convictions  time  and 
time  again,  often  on  purely  technical 
grounds,  for  years  and  even  decades 
after  the  original  trial  took  place. 

One  case  in  my  State  of  Florida,  the 
case  of  Hanna  against  Walnwright. 
shows  how  convicts  are  able  to  use  the 
habeas  corpus  laws  to  relitigate  issues 
already  fairly  decided  in  the  State 
courts.  It  underscores  the  need  for 
greater  finality  in  our  criminal  Justice 
system. 

In  1970.  Hanna  was  convicted  in 
State  court  on  charges  of  simple  and 
aggravated  assault.  His  conviction  was 
affirmed  on  appeal  in  the  State  court 
system,  and  his  subsequent  appeal  to 
the  Florida  Supreme  Court  was 
denied.  Then,  in  1976,  Hanna  began  to 
file  Federal  habeas  corpus  appeals.  His 
first  habeas  petition  claimed  that  the 
State  prosecutor  ha^  made  an  improp- 
er comment  during  trial.  The  Federal 
court  denied  this  appeal.  He  then  filed 
another  appeal,  on  the  same  grounds. 
This  appeal  was  also  denied.  Then  he 
filed  a  third  habeas  appeal  in  the  Fed- 
eral courts.  This  appeal  was  denied, 
too,  but  only  after  the  Federal  court 
made  a  full-scale  determination  of  the 
merits  of  his  case.  Finally,  he  filed  a 
fourth  habeas  petition,  and  claimed 
that  the  lawyer  he  had  retained  in  his 
original  trial  had  been  ineffective. 
This  fourth  claim  was  also  considered 
on  its  merits  by  the  Federal  courts, 
even  though  the  issue  already  had 
been  fully  raised  and  decided  on  an- 
other one  of  the  appeals  that  Hanna 
had  filed  earlier  in  the  State  court. 
Nevertheless,  the  current  Federal 
habeas  corpus  laws  allowed  the  issue 
to  be  decided  one  more  time.  Hanna 
ended  up  losing  this  final  appeal,  but 
not  before  the  State  attorney's  office 
and  the  Federal  court  went  through 
hours  and  hours  of  work.  Finally,  and 
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most  important,  it  is  worth  noting 
that  none  of  Hanna's  claims  went  to 
the  issue  of  whether  he  was  guilty  or 
innocent. 

Mr.  President,  title  4  of  S.  2543  re- 
forms our  Federal  habeas  corpus  laws, 
to  eliminate  repetitive  and  frivolous 
appeals  of  issues  already  decided  in 
full  and  fair  State  court  proceedings. 
Had  it  been  in  effect,  Hanna's  claims 
could  have  been  dismissed  without 
having  a  full-scale  determination  of 
issues  which  had  already  been  decided 
in  the  State  court.  The  system  would 
have  produced  finality,  not  expensive 
relitigation. 

Recently.  Florida  Supreme  Court 
Justice  Ben  Overton  called  on  people 
to  get  Congress  to  end  what  he  called 
"unreasonable,  unconscionable,  and 
unexplainable  delays  in  the  criminal 
justice  system."  He  specifically  called 
for  revisions  in  the  Federal  habeas 
corpus  laws.  Justice  Overton  went  on 
to  say: 

You  should  know  that  there  are  at  least 
10  different  possible  court  proceedings  that 
can  be  held  in  a  criminal  case  before  it  is 
final,  whether  or  not  it  is  a  capital  case 
where  a  death  penalty  is  imposed,  or  a  non- 
capital felony  case.  The  cost  of  these  multi- 
ple proceedings  cannot  be  calculated.  But 
the  cost  to  the  credibility  of  the  courts  may 
be  fatal. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  a  chance  to 
reform  our  criminal  justice  system  to 
eliminate  unnecessary  appeals,  and  to 
give  more  finality  to  full  and  fair  State 
court  convictions.  We  can  do  that  if  we 
pass  the  reforms  set  forth  in  title  4  of 
S.  2543.  However,  time  continues  to 
run  out.  and  unless  we  act  now,  we  will 
lose  an  opportunity  to  restore  the 
credibility  of  our  criminal  justice 
system  in  the  eyes  of  the  public. 

Mr.  President.  I  was  delighted  to 
hear  the  majority  leader  speak  in  the 
last  several  days  in  which  he  has  said 
he  feels  it  is  necessary  that  the  Senate 
take  up.  debate  and.  hopefully,  pass  a 
package  of  anticrime  bills. 

I  understand  there  is  now  working  in 
the  Senate  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  that  will  give  us  the  oppor- 
timity  and,  hopefully,  those  bills  can 
even  be  taken  up  this  week.  I  think  it 
is  essential  that  we  do  that  as  quickly 
as  we  can,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able 
to  do  it  before  the  recess. 

I  know  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee 
(Mr.  Thurmond)  has  certainly  been 
moving  on  this,  trying  to  get  these 
bills  taken  up,  as  is  also  the  ranking 
member  on  the  minority  side.  Senator 
BiSEN  from  Delaware. 

Senator  Nunn  and  I  certainly  urge 
that  we  see  these  bills  taken  up  and 
that  they  be  taken  up  in  the  most 
speedy  way  that  they  can. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Georgia. 

CRIMK  CONTKOL  ACT  OF  19S2.  TITU  III— 
SEMTKNCINC 

Mr.  NUNN.  I  thank  my  colleague 
from  Florida. 


Mr.  President,  I  again  stand  t>efore 
my  col  leagues  today  in  an  effort  to  re- 
iterate the  ever-increasing  concern 
over  c'ime  in  the  United  States.  Day 
after  lay,  the  American  people  are 
confroited  with  the  tragedy  and  dan- 
gers (f  organized  drug  trafficking. 
Narcotics  offenders  continue  to  be  a 
seriouj  and  widespread  problem  which 
consul  les  months  of  investigative 
work  ind  scarce  resources  by  our  law 
enf ore  >ment  agencies.  Once  these  offi- 
cials h  ive  gathered  and  obtained  suffi- 
cient 'vidence  to  indict  and  convict 
narcot  cs  dealers,  it  appears  that  all 
too  of;en,  these  valid  efforts  are  of 
little  \  alue  or  wasted.  Wasted  in  the 
sense  :hat  judges  and  parole  boards 
are  ovi  rly  lenient  in  imposing  the  sen- 
tence 1  he  criminal  is  expected  to  serve. 
After  !  o  much  Federal  enforcement  ef- 
forts I'  ave  been  utilized  to  track  down 
and  ciirtail  such  vital  drug  traffickers, 
past  legislative  measures  have  been 
unable  to  combat  this  growing  prob- 
lem, i  Lgain.  in  the  context  of  this 
issue,  I,  along  with  Senator  Chiles, 
call  til  s  Senate's  attention  to  the  sup- 
port o:  the  Crime  Control  Act  of  1982. 
Title  in  of  this  act  is  a  step  in  the 
right  ( ireetion  with  regard  to  the  con- 
cept of  sentencing  these  criminals  to 
the  proper  amount  of  time  to  be 
served  for  their  wrongdoing.  Effective 
sentencing  will  aid  in  preventing  re- 
peated offenders  from  so  easily  and 
swiftl]  returning  to  their  normal  life 
of  crir  le. 

On  J'ebruary  4,  1981,  Anthony  To- 
disco  \  ras  sentenced  to  30  years  in  jail, 
with  L  10-year  special  parole  term. 
The  d  strict  court  judge  recommended 
that  1  odisco  serve  at  least  15  years  of 
the  ja  II  term  before  release.  Todisco 
was  tf  e  leader  of  one  of  the  largest 
heroin  distribution  rings  operating  in 
the  United  States,  and  was  alleged  to 
be  the  major  supplier  of  heroin  for  the 
easterti  seaboard. 

Tod  SCO's  codefendant.  Anthony  Val- 
lone.  1  ^ho  was  sentenced  to  20  years  in 
jail,  i  Iso  received  a  10-year  special 
parole  term.  The  judge  recommended 
that  ^  allone  serve  at  least  10  years  of 
his  designated  sentence.  The  third  de- 
fendant. John  Campopiano,  received  a 
15-yeir  prison  term,  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  half  of  his  term  be 
served. 

The!  most  important,  and  most  dis- 
turbing elemient  in  this  case,  is  that 
Campbpiano  was  previously  sentenced 
to  a  |5-year  term,  which  included  20 
years  I  for  narcotics  conviction,  and  15 
years  for  paying  off  a  detective  to 
murder  a  witness  and  U.S.  marshals. 
As  violent  crime  grows,  criminals,  like 
Camp»pismo,  have  become  blatant  in 
their  contempt  and  disrespect  for  our 
criminal  justice  system.  Despite  the 
violet  t  nature  of  his  offense,  Campo- 
piano only  served  6  years  of  the  35- 
year  sentence  prior  to  his  release  on 
specirl  parole.  Major  heroin  traffick- 
ing. I  ribing.  and  orders  and  contracts 
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resulted  only  in  a  6-year 


to  murdei 
sentence. 

Mr.  PresSdent.  title  III  of  the  Crime 
Control  Act  of  1982  is  directed  at  in- 
creasing the  penalties  for  these  large- 
scale  narotics  distributors,  importers 
and  smugilers.  The  law  must  enforce 
strict  peralties  against  professional 
criminals  like  Campopiano.  Campo- 
piano's  pa-ole  after  a  6-year  term  is  a 
mockery  of  our  criminal  justice 
system.  H<  iw  many  times  must  a  felon 
commit  a  crime  before  our  laws  are 
geared  to  correct  and  eradicate  these 
continuous  and  threatening  acts  of 
violent  crime?  These  increased  penal- 
ties will  make  it  more  difficult  for  vio- 
lent offer  ders,  like  Campopiano,  to 
persuade  the  parole  board  to  grant 
lesser  sent  ences.  The  sentencing  provi- 
sions in  ti  ,le  III  of  the  Crime  Control 
Act  of  19il2  register  a  clear  directive 
for  strict  and  effective  penalties  in 
cases  of  \iolent  offenders  as  well  as 
major  nan  :otics  traffickers. 

Continu  >us  offenders  do  not  deserve 
the  oppor  ;unity  to  serve  a  mere  frac- 
tion of  their  sentences,  then  regain 
their  free<  lom,  only  to  return  to  a  life 
of  crime.  Today,  the  United  States  is 
threatened  and  terrorized  with  so 
much  violent  crime  that  our  criminal 
justice  sy>tem  fails  seriotisly  by  not 
guarantee  ng  that  criminals  serve 
proper  pelnalties.  S.  2543  creates  en- 
hanced penalties  for  career  criminals 
in  order  \,o  insure  a  safe  society  to 
abide  by  its  democratic  phi- 
he  time  is  past  due  for  S. 
American  people  want  and 
lation  of  this  caliber,  so 
1  can  "stamp  out"  the  vio- 
organized  crime  that  daily 
terrorizes]  the  American  public.  I  ask 
the  Senate  to  give  this  strong  anti- 
crime  leg^lation  the  urgent  attention 
which  it  deserves. 
Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 


June  30,  1982 
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THE  OFFENSES  OF  DEFENSE 
LOBBYING 

Mr.  PAYOR.  Mr.  President,  for 
some  time  now  I  have  attempted  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
my  concern  over  contractors  in  the 
Department  of  Defense  and  other  de- 
partments who  charge  against  Govern- 
ment contracts  their  expenses  for  lob- 
bying activities.  I  have  also  been  con- 
cerned that,  contrary  to  a  clear  prohi- 
bition aggainst  such  activity.  Defense 
Departmiint  officials  lobby  Congress 
in  support  not  only  of  particular  pro- 


grams, but  also  in  support  of  products 
manufactured  by  defense  contractors. 

To  this  end,  I  proposed  an  amend- 
ment to  the  fiscal  year  1982  defense 
appropriations  bill  which  the  Senate 
approved.  But  it  was  dropped  in  con- 
ference. I  then  proposed  S.  1969,  a  bill 
which  would  apply  a  prohibition  on 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  for  lob- 
bying purposes,  not  only  to  Defense 
but  to  all  departments. 

It  was  therefore  disturbing,  though 
not  surprising,  to  read  press  reports 
about  the  military-industrial  complex 
and  its  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  C-5 
airplane.  Through  a  sophisticated, 
computerized  plan  to  influence  the 
votes  of  Members  of  Congress  on  a 
multibillion-doUar  program,  a  lobby- 
ing team  composed  of  Defense  Depart- 
ment personnel  and  the  staff  of  a 
giant  defense  contractor  and  its  sub- 
contrtu:tors  used  resources  provided  by 
taxpayers  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  demonstra- 
tion of  the  need  for  congressional 
hearings  and  legislation  than  these  ac- 
tions. No  matter  whether  one  favors 
the  C-5  program  or  not.  I  think  we  can 
all  be  outraged  that  tax  dollars  are 
being  used  in  this  maimer.  What  is,  in 
fact,  most  disturbing  of  all  is  that  this 
situation,  bad  as  it  is.  reflects  a  way  of 
life  for  the  military-industrial  com- 
plex. It  is  a  way  of  life  that  needs  to 
be  ended.  A  strong  defense  requires 
tax  dollars,  but  those  dollars  should  be 
used  for  weapons  and  not  political 
pressure. 

Defense  programs  are  perceived  by 
the  average  taxpayer  in  this  country 
as  an  alien  landscape  of  strange  and 
exotic  dimensions.  But  this  is  not  true 
for  everyone.  The  fact  is  that  contrac- 
tors, who  have  so  much  impact  on  our 
defense  posture,  know  exactly  what  is 
going  on.  They  know  because  they  are 
involved  not  only  in  producing  weap- 
ons but  also  in  policy,  plaiming,  and 
programing  of  those  weapons  and  the 
procurement  of  those  weapons. 

Procurement  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  has  grown  so  much  over  the 
last  20  years  that  today  even  a  single 
contract  might  be  worth  a  billion  dol- 
lars. During  this  time,  the  defense  con- 
tractor has  come  to  realize  the  impor- 
tance of  an  office  in  Washington. 
While  the  major  function  of  these  of- 
fices in  the  1950's  was  to  provide  infor- 
mation and  monitor  legislation, 
today's  office  emphasizes  one  con- 
cern—political pressure.  It  may  be  de- 
fined as  "government  relations,"  or 
"public  affairs,"  but  the  application  of 
pressure  and  influence  has  become  the 
cornerstone  to  a  contractor's  success. 

Pressure  is  aimed  at  both  the  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. Designed  to  follow  issues  of 
importance  to  the  contractor,  it  seeks 
to  shape  legislation,  procurement,  and 
appropriations  decisions.  Pressure  also 
involves  political  strategy  ranging 
from  grassroots  efforts  and  campaign 


contributions  to  direct  contact  with 
key  figures  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 

No  one  questions  the  right  to  lobby, 
Mr.  President.  There  is  a  real  advan- 
tage in  having  necessary  information 
readily  available,  along  with  an  inter- 
pretation of  complex  issues  and  pro- 
fessional advice  on  technical  matters. 
This  legitimate  activity  is  guaranteed 
by  the  Constitution  and  appropriate 
costs  are  justifiably  tax  deductible. 

The  problem  is  that  many  of  these 
expenses  can  by  paid  for  by  the 
public— not  once,  but  twice— in  the  ini- 
tial cost  and  later  in  the  tax  deduc- 
tion. What  is  more,  the  taxpayer  may 
pick  up  the  tab  for  lobbying  expenses 
of  companies  that  fail  to  get  the  con- 
tract, thus  inflating  the  price  of  these 
weapons  systems. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  responded  last  year 
to  the  visibility  of  this  issue,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  Department  should  be  com- 
mended for  its  efforts.  Secretary 
Weinberger,  on  October  9. 1981,  direct- 
ed that  the  defense  acquisition  regula- 
tions be  amended  to  prohibit  the  prac- 
tice of  contractors  charging  lobbying 
expenses  against  Government  con- 
tracts. 

I  have  also  been  led  to  believe  that 
further  revision  to  this  regulation  is 
being  made  to  require  that  only  a  con- 
gressional request,  in  writing,  will  suf- 
fice as  an  exception  to  this  general 
prohibition.  As  revised,  this  regulation 
could  be  an  excellent  first  step  and  in- 
terim response  to  this  problem.  But 
even  this  response  is  less  than  ade- 
quate to  resolve  the  issue.  As  written, 
this  regulation  is  defective  in  two  re- 
spects: 

First,  the  regulation  prohibits  de- 
fense contractors  from  charging  their 
lobbying  expenses  against  Govern- 
ment contracts  only  where  the  lobby- 
ing activity  is  intended  to  influence 
legislation  for  the  "procurement  of 
specific  supplies  or  services."  All  too 
often  the  issue  before  the  Congress 
does  not  relate  to  "procurement  of 
specific  supplies  or  services,"  but 
rather  focuses  on  a  strategic  decision 
or  choice  among  alternatives  directly 
related  to  fulfilling  the  military  needs 
of  a  particular  service  or  DOD  as  a 
whole.  Issues  such  as  whether  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  B-1  bomber,  the  MX 
missile,  or  other  weapon  systems  still 
on  the  drawing  board,  should  not  be 
subject  to  a  different  standard  simply 
because  they  have  not  reached  a  pro- 
duction stage. 

A  second  defect  in  this  regulation  is 
the  substantive  difference  between  a 
defense  regulation  and  a  prohibition 
expressed  in  statute.  One  must  be  sub- 
ject to  legislative  consideration  before 
the  prohibition  is  removed,  while  the 
other  can  as  easily  be  removed  as  it 
was  established. 

In  addition  to  these  defects,  the  C-5 
experience  raises  real  questions  about 


whether  this  regulation  Is  being  en- 
forced. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  it  is  impera- 
tive that  the  Congress  express  its  voice 
on  this  matter.  There  is  no  reason  for 
taxpayers  to  subsidize  lobbying  in  any 
area  of  Government,  especially  when 
cuts  are  being  made  in  many  programs 
across  the  board.  Debate  over  issues 
should  be  determined  by  which  com- 
pany sports  the  most  impressive 
Washington  office,  uses  the  best  com- 
puter, or  generates  the  greatest 
amount  of  political  pressure. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  two  recent  news  articles  on 
the  C-5  matter  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  arti- 
cles were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  June  22. 
19821 

Despite  Law.  Air  Force  Lorbyihc  por 
Lockheed  Jet 

(By  Frank  Greve) 

Washihctoh.— Air  Force  generals,  barred 
by  law  from  lobbying,  are  working  hand-in- 
glove  with  the  Lockheed  Corp.  on  behalf  of 
an  aircraft  the  Air  Force  and  Lockheed 
want  Congress  to  buy. 

A  heretofore  secret  96-page  Joint  lobbying 
plan  outlines  a  step-by-step  strategy  that 
gives  a  rare  inside  look  at  the  way  the  Pen- 
tagon and  a  giant  defense  contractor  com- 
bine to  try  to  work  their  will  on  Congress. 

That  Air  Force-Lockheed  lobbying  strate- 
gy includes  lining  up  other  defense  contrac- 
tors to  support  Lockheed  and  the  Air  Force. 
The  leaked  document  also  contains  evidence 
suggesting  strongly  that  the  Air  Force  has 
coached  and  planted  sympathetic  uniformed 
witnesses  in  congressional  hearings  while 
muzzling  or  bypassing  unsympathetic  ones. 

The  issue  is  whether  the  government 
should  buy  50  huge  C-5  cargo  aircraft  from 
Lockheed  for  S98  million  each  or  48  smaller 
Boeing  747  freighters  at  $58  million  each. 
Boeing,  based  in  Seattle,  contends  its  deal 
would  be  $6  billion  cheaper  over  20  years  of 
operation.  Lockheed,  based  in  Burbank. 
Calif.,  and  the  Air  Forcj  challenge  Boeing's 
claim  about  what  would  be  saved.  They  also 
argue  that  only  the  C-S  is  big  enough  (or 
speedy  airlift  of  tanks  and  artillery. 

By  law.  no  Air  Force  money  can  be  used 
"to  influence  in  any  manner  a  member  of 
Congress,  to  favor  or  oppose,  by  vote  or  oth- 
erwise, any  legislation  or  appropriation  by 
Congress. "  That  portion  of  the  law,  which 
carries  a  penalty  of  up  to  S500  in  fines  and  a 
year's  imprisonment,  has  not  been  enforced 
since  it  was  enacted  in  1948. 

Indeed,  several  former  Defense  Depart- 
ment appointees  characterized  the  Lock- 
heed-Air Force  campaign  as  lobbying  as 
usual. 

According  to  the  lobbying  plan.  Lockheed 
and  Air  Force  lobbyists  for  the  C-5  have 
met  almost  daily  since  mid-May  to  coordi- 
nate their  efforts  and  orchestrate  the  ac- 
tions of  subcontractors  and  congressmen 
committed  to  their  plan. 

On  May  13  the  Senate  voted  60-39  in 
favor  of  the  Boeing  747.  so  lobbying  concen- 
trates on  the  House,  where  a  vote  on  the 
rival  airplanes  is  expected  during  the  second 
week  of  July. 

Congressmen  who  back  the  C-5  do  so.  in 
part,  with  letters  drafted  by  the  Air  Force 
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to  their  colleagues,  signed  by  the  congress- 
men.  Rep.  Dak  Daniel  (O.,  Va.)  chairman  of 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee's  sub- 
committee on  military  preparedness,  has 
used  at  least  one  such  Air  Force-drafted 
letter. 

Another,  described  in  the  lobbying  plan  as 
a  "soft-sell"  letter,  awaits  distribution.  "At- 
tempts to  have  non-defense  committee 
chairmen  sign  letter."  is  the  assignment 
given  to  the  Air  Force  Legislative  Liaison 
Office  by  a  lobbying  team  of  top  Air  Force 
officers  and  Lockheed  officials. 

In  a  27-page  segment  of  the  lobbying  plan. 
called  "C-5B  Team  Actions."  the  campaign 
is  tersely  outlined  step  by  step.  On  May  26. 
for  example,  the  Air  Force  agreed  to  "ener- 
gize all  military  associations  and  obtain 
leadership  and  back  home'  support."  Each 
service  has  such  an  interest  lobby:  the  Air 
Force  Association,  for  example,  says  it  has 
160,000  members. 

On  the  same  day.  Air  Force  meml)ers  of 
the  C-5B  Team  agreed  to  "prepare  paper 
and  [congressional  hearing]  witnesses  to 
highlight  that  Boeing's  computer  scenario  is 
an  isolated  case  study. "  The  Boeing  study 
had  shown  its  747  to  have  loading  capabili- 
ties equal  to  the  C-5B's  for  deployment  to 
Southwest  Asia. 

To  keep  Air  Force  witnesses  from  making 
mistakes  in  congressional  testimony,  they 
were  to  be  grilled  in  advance  by  a  C-5B 
Team  "Murder  Board"  composed  of  Air 
Force  staffers  armed  with  hostile  questions, 
the  plan  shows. 

Apparently  there  was  some  concern  about 
testimony  by  the  head  of  the  Air  Forces 
Military  Airlift  Command,  who  had  strongly 
favored  a  third  cargo  plane.  McDonnell 
Douglas  Corp.s  C-17.  "Need  Gen.  Jim  Allen 
testimony  to  be  strong  on  C-5  and  no  747 
prepared  statement  doesn't  cover."  reads 
the  Air  Force's  June  14  instruction  to  itself 
in  the  plan. 

Deciphered,  that  meant  Allen  was  to  make 
no  comments  on  the  747  that  had  not  been 
approved  in  advance  by  the  Air  Force. 

Allen  testified  before  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  on  June  IS  without  ref- 
erence to  the  747.  On  that  same  day.  Rep. 
Daniel  called  upon  Lt.  Col.  Paul  Godfrey 
from  the  hearing  audience;  Godfrey  lauded 
the  C-SB's  ability  to  take  off  and  land  with- 
out a  paved  runway.  A  C-5  crew  also  was 
called  from  the  audience  by  Rep.  Jack 
Brinkley  (D.,  Ga.),  a  pro-Lockheed  congress- 
man, to  tell  how  easily  the  big  plane  could 
be  loaded. 

Godfrey  had  been  flown  in  from  Califor- 
nia and  planted  in  the  audience  by  the  Air 
Force,  according  to  the  C-SB  Team  docu- 
ment. The  C-S  crew  was  part  of  an  Air 
Force  C-5  demonstration  conducted  for 
Congress  last  week  at  nearby  Andrews  Air 
Force  Base,  Md. 

Air  Force  contractors  also  appear  to  have 
had  arms  twisted.  On  June  1.  for  example, 
the  Air  Force  began  wondering  what  to  do 
about  lobbying  by  contractors  who  supply 
both  Boeing  and  Lockheed. 

"Consider  ways  to  obtain  support  of  [De- 
partment of  Defense]  position  from  prime 
contractors  and  subcontractors,"  the  docu- 
ment states.  It  named  four  who  do  business 
with  both  sides:  E-Systems  Inc.  and  Vought 
Corp.,  both  of  Dallas:  Northrop  Corp.  of  Los 
Angeles,  and  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft 
Group,  a  subsidiary  of  United  Technologies 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Col.  Larry  Shreve.  associate  director  of 
the  Air  Forces  Legislative  Liaison  Office, 
defended  the  energy  of  the  lobbying  effort. 
"If  we  didn't,  the  administration  would  have 
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some  claifn  to  say  we  weren't  doing  our  Job," 
said  Shrove.  Similar  campaigns  are  involved 
on  all  majior  procurements,  he  said. 

The  persuasion  campaign  on  the  C-5B, 
Shreve  added,  came  only  after  a  "very  ob- 
jective analysts"  by  the  Air  Force,  which 
concluded  that  it  was  superior  to  the  747  for 
airlift  purposes.  "Once  that  decision  was 
made,  wa  are  not  objective.  We  make  every 
effort  tojsell  Congress  that  the  administra- 
tion's deoision  is  the  right  one."  said  Shreve. 
AccordBig  to  Shreve.  the  service's  Legisla- 
tive Liaiaon  Office  acts  only  in  response  to 
congressi>nal  inquiries.  "We  do  not  solicit 
them  to  jmy  knowledge."  he  said.  But  the 
lobbying  I  plan  shows  otherwise:  the  Air 
Force  initiating  dozens  of  meetings  with 
congressiien  and  key  aides  to  "obtain  sup- 
port." 

Wally  ttaabe.  a  spokesman  for  Lockheed's 
Washington  office,  said  the  C-5B  effort 
deals  with  a  "Defense  Department  program 
involving  a  Lockheed  product  and  we  are 
vigorous^  supporting  it. "  The  campaign  is 
intended  "to  make  sure  that  congressmen 
and  their  staffs  have  accurate  information 
on  the  issues  involved— particularly  in  view 
of  the  vist  amount  of  misinformation  and 
distortion  which  this  issue  has  generated." 

Lockheed's  general  assignment  has  been 
to  orchestrate  lobbying  from  elsewhere  in 
the  avia^on  industry.  It  managed,  for  exam- 
ple, "to  dissuade  the  ATA  [Airline  Trans- 
port Association]  as  a  body  from  lobbying 
for  747,"'  according  to  the  plan. 

Lockheed  board  chairman  Roy  A.  Ander- 
son alsoi  took  on  the  task  of  neutralizing 
those  aiitines  that  own  surplus  747  aircraft. 
Under  oiie  variant  of  the  Boeing  proposal, 
these  plines  could  be  refurbished  and  sold 
to  the  Defense  Department  at  a  consider- 
able saving.  Many  already  haul  freight  and 
passengers  for  the  Pentagon. 

In  a  leltter  to  the  (ward  chairman  of  one 
such  airline.  World  Airways  Inc..  Anderson 
warned  ^hat  the  747  plan  "could  adversely 
impact  airline  revenues  from  government 
contract^. "  Whether  Anderson  was  merely 
pointing'  out  a  fact— or  hinting  that  the  Air 
Force's  displeasure  might  be  costly  to 
incur— c#uld  not  be  determined. 

Lockheed  lobbyists  also  appeared  to  be  in 
charge  at  most  direct  congressional  appeals. 
"Have  Andy  Young  (the  mayor  of  Atlanta 
and  former  U.S.  ambassador  to  the  United 
Nations]  work  caucus."  was  one  Lockheed 
assignment.  Young  appeared  in  Washington 
June  17  to  lobby  the  Black  Caucus  in  Con- 
gress iot  the  C-5B.  which  would  be  built  at 
Lockhe^l's  plant  in  MarletU,  Ga. 

Young  paid  his  own  airfare  and  expenses, 
according  to  his  press  spokesman. 

Lobbyists  for  Boeing  and  its  subcontrac- 
tors hanie  been  about  as  numerous  as  Lock- 
heed's, according  to  several  Capitol  Hill 
aides.  Both  manufacturers  badly  need  the 
business.  Boeing's  surprise  victory  in  the 
Senate  followed  a  campaign  by  Sen.  Henry 
M.  Jackson  <D..  Wash.).  Jackson,  for  exam- 
ple, reportedly  threatened  to  withdraw 
future  iresidential  campaign  support  from 
Sen.  Edirard  M.  Kennedy  (D..  Mass.)  if  Ken- 
nedy wouldn't  vote  for  the  Seattle-based 
company.  Kennedy  voted  with  Jackson. 

Boeing,  for  iU  part,  may  have  scored  a 
public-rilations  coup.  The  Lockheed-Air 
Force  documents  were  leaked  by  the  Wash- 
ington-Dased  Project  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, a  public-interest  group  Interested  in 
miliUrjt  reform.  The  organization  favors 
the  741  Its  director.  Dina  Rasor.  declined 
commeft  when  asked  if  the  documents  had 
come  vik  Boeing. 

The  larger  segment  of  the  lobbying  plan, 
a   69-pgge    "Congressional   Contact   Tally" 
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shared  by  Ixx  kheed  and  the  Air  Force,  out- 
lines in  grea^  detail  the  lobbying  of  each 
House  member. 

Former  Tra  nsportation  Secretary  William 
T.  Coleman  J  -.,  for  example,  apparently  has 
been  assignee  to  contact  several  undecided 
representatives.  Colemans  Washington  law 
firm,  O'Melv^y  tt  Meyers,  represents  Lock- 
heed here. 

Coleman  is  out  of  the  country  and  could 
not  be  reachep  for  conunent. 

Lockheed's  tnany  subcontractors  also  have 
assignments  io  sell  congressmen  on  the  C- 
5B.  To  lobbyists  for  General  Dynamics 
Corp.  of  St.  Louis,  for  example,  fell  the  as- 
signment to  "[work  on  (Sen.  Carl  Levin)  (D.. 
Mich.)  and  aac  him  to  work  on  liberals. " 

Levin  supports  the  C-5B.  but  an  aide  said 
he  did  so  tte^use  of  "its  military  capabili- 
ties." ""We  haft'en't  been  approached  by  Gen- 
eral Dynami^,  to  my  knowledge."  the  aide 
said.  I 

Leaders  of  Defense-related  congressional 
committees  rate  the  most  attention,  accord- 
ing to  the  lobbying  plan.  The  plan  noted 
that  Rep.  Joaeph  P.  Addabbo,  chairman  of 
the  defense  appropriations  sutKommittee. 
has  received  "one  on  one"  sales  pitches  from 
Deputy  Defense  Secretary  Frank  Carlucci 
and  Air  Porc^  Secretary  Verne  Orr. 

Lockheed  Corp.  President  Lawrence  O. 
Kitchen  and  executives  of  Colt  Industries 
and  General  Dynamics  also  visited  Addabbo. 
They  rate  h  m  undecided  and  note.  "More 
work  to  swim  i." 

(From  the  Boston  Globe,  June  22, 1982] 

Lockheed's  Battle  roa  a  Plane:  Am  Inside 
View 

(By  Fred  Kaplan) 

Washingtc  N.— Three  to  four  times  each 
week,  a  doien  men  meet  in  a  Pentagon 
office  to  coofdinate  an  intense  lobbying  and 
information  campaign  designed  to  protect 
an  $8.2-billion  weapons  contract  for  the 
Lockheed  Cdrp.  that  Congress  is  threaten- 
ing to  take  away. 

Calling  tl^emselves  the  C-5B  Group- 
named  aftei^  the  Lockheed  cargo-transport 
plane  for  w^ose  cause  they  do  battle— the 
men  include  Maj.  Gen.  Kelly  Burke,  Air 
Force  deputy  chief  of  staff  for  research,  de- 
velopment and  acquisition:  Lloyd  Moseman. 
Air  Force  deputy  assistant  secretary  for  lo- 
gistics: a  gaggle  of  generals,  colonels  and 
majors  who  Iwork  for  Burke,  the  Air  Force 
chief  of  sUfI  or  the  Air  Force  legislative  li- 
aison office:  iand  Richard  Cook,  Washington 
vice  president  of  Lockheed.  Before  each 
meeting,  cofles  of  computer  printouts  list- 
ing all  the]  actions  taken  by  the  C-5B 
Group,  as  4ell  as  up-to-date  revisions  and 
status  reports,  are  handed  out. 

One  such  printout,  covering  actions  taken 
up  to  June  14.  was  leaked  by  a  Pentagon 
source  to  tlie  Project  on  Military  Procure- 
ment, a  noriprofit  research  group  in  Wash- 
ington that  inonitors  weapons  systems.  The 
group  provii  ed  a  copy  to  the  Globe. 

The  printi  lut  offers  an  unusually  detailed 
glimpse  of  the  way  corporate  executives 
work  in  tardem  with  millUry  officers  and 
political  ofUcials  to  shape  policy  and  the 
spending  of  billions  of  taxpayers"  dollars— in 
short,  a  documentary  portrait  of  the  day-to- 
day operations  of  what  Dwight  Eisenhower 
once  called  "the  military-industrial  com- 
plex." I 

President  Ronald  Reagan's  fiscal  1983 
budget  contained  $800  million  to  start  pro- 
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ductlon  of 
heed's  C5A 
dozens  of 


the  C-5B— a  successor  to  Lock- 
an  airplane  of  the  "60s  prone  to 
iroubles.   including   a   $2-billion 


cost  overrun,  wings  that  cracked  after  2000 
hours  of  night  and  chronic  breakdowns. 

On  May  13.  Sen.  Henry  Jackson— with  a 
lot  of  help  from  the  Boeing  Corp.  in  his 
home  state,  Washington— convinced  a  ma- 
jority of  senators  that  a  modified  version  of 
Boeing's  747  wide-bodied  commercial  air- 
craft could  do  the  job  that  needed  to  be 
done,  and  far  more  efficiently  than  the  C-5. 
The  Senate  voted  to  take  the  C-5  out  of  the 
budget  and  to  fund  the  747  instead.  Lock- 
heed was  in  trouble. 

The  C-5B  Group  appears  to  have  been 
formed  short '.y  after  the  Senate  vote,  with  a 
determination  to  keep  the  airplane  alive  in 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Group  met  three  times  the  week  of 
May  24,  four  times  the  week  of  May  31. 
three  times  the  week  after  that,  four  times 
the  following  week,  and  at  least  once  the 
week  of  June  14— the  last  date  recorded  on 
The  Globe's  copy  of  the  computer  printout. 

In  12  days  of  meetings,  the  C-5B  Group 
initiated  79  "Actions"  to  help  save  Lockheed 
in  the  House. 

On  May  24,  the  Group  directed  the  Air 
Force:  "Provide  firm  Sec  Def  [Secretary  of 
Defense]  position  to  two  House  Committees 
plus  appropriate  Key  House  leadership." 
That  same  day.  Lockheed  gave  a  draft  of  a 
letter  supporting  the  C-5  to  the  Air  Force. 
On  June  2.  according  to  the  printout,  the 
Air  Force  sent  the  draft  to  Secretary  of  De- 
fense Caspar  Weinberger.  On  June  4,  Wein- 
berger signed  the  Lockheed-drafted  letter. 
On  June  7  it  was  sent  to  Rep.  Melvin  Price 
(D-Ill.),  William  Dickinson  (R-Ala.),  Jamie 
Whitten  (D-Miss.>.  Joseph  Addabbo  (D- 
N.Y.)  and  Don  Edwards  (D-Calif.>-all  key 
members  of  the  Armed  Services  or  Appro- 
priations Committee— and  Robert  Michel  of 
Illinois,  minority  leader  of  the  House. 

On  May  26.  the  group  directed  the  Air 
Force  and  the  office  oi'  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense to  get  the  support  of  House  committee 
chairmen  who  normally  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  defense  budget— adding  that  such 
a  tactic  was  used  in  selling  the  B-1  bomber. 

In  follow-up  action,  the  Air  Force  drafted 
a  "  soft-sell'  Dear  Colleague"  letter  and 
tried  to  get  ctialrmen  to  sign  it.  "Dear  Col- 
league" letters  are  frequently  sent  from  one 
congressman  to  several  others  to  request 
support  of  a  bill. 

Military  officers  are  barred  by  law  from 
lobbying,  and  by  law,  no  appropriated  gov- 
ernment funds  can  be  used  "to  influence  in 
any  matter  a  member  of  Congress,  to  favor 
or  oppose,  by  vote  or  otherwise,  any  legisla- 
tion or  appropriation  by  Congress."  That 
portion  of  the  law,  which  carries  a  penalty 
of  a  $500  fine  or  a  year's  imprisonment  or 
both,  has  not  been  enforced  since  it  was 
passed  in  1948. 

Other  actions  listed  in  th<>  computer 
printout  have  the  Air  Force,  the  Pentagon 
and  Lockheed  composing  questions  and  an- 
swers—"Q  it  A  preparation"'— to  l)e  used  by 
friendly  members  in  congressional  hearings. 

Asked  about  such  incidents,  an  Air  Force 
spokesman  responded.  "The  Air  Force  has  a 
responsibility  to  provide  facts  to  support 
the  Administration's  decision.  We  selected 
the  C-5  after  a  lot  of  study.  A  congressman 
asks  for  data  and  we  provide  it'  to  him. 
That's  part  of  our  responsibility." 

However,  sometimes  it  seems  that  the  Air 
Force  prompts  a  congressman  to  ask  for  the 
data  in  the  first  place.  When  Rep.  Norm 
Dicks  (D-Wash.)  sent  a  letter  to  colleagues 
arguing  that  the  747  wp.s  superior  to  the  C- 
SB,  the  C-5B  Group  directed  Lockheed  to 
find  some  congressman  "to  request  com- 
ments from  AF  (Air  Force]  on  Dicks' 
letter." 


In  the  status  report  on  this  action,  it  was 
noted  that  on  June  3.  Lockheed  got  Rep.  G. 
V.  (Sonny)  Montgomery  (D-Mias.)  to  put  in 
the  request.  The  next  day.  "AP  response" 
was  reported  "in  work."  On  June  11:  "Draft 
prepared."  On  June  14,  Lockheed  was  or- 
dered: "Get  AF  Itr  (letter]  to  Sonny  Mont- 
gomery—responding to  Dicks'  point— distrib- 
uted to  members." 

Told  of  the  Montgomery  case,  the  Air 
Force  spokesman  said,  "Well,  that  is  not  the 
norm,  but  it  probably  isn't  the  exception, 
either." 

The  C-SB' group  attempted  to  get  other 
defense  contractors  in  on  the  lobbying  act. 
On  June  1,  the  Air  Force  and  the  Defense 
Department  were  directed  to  "consider  ways 
to  obUin  support  of  DOD  (Department  of 
Defense]  position  (on  support  of  C-5]  from 
prime  contractors  and  subcontractors  like  E- 
Systems,  Vought,  Northrop  and  PdcW 
(Pratt  and  Whitney]." 

A  few  days  earlier,  on  May  25,  the  Air 
Force  and  Defense  Department  were  told  to 
"energize  all  military  association  and  obUin 
leadership  and  back  home'  support."  This 
endeavor  partly  fell  through,  however, 
when  Air  Force  legislative  liaison  officers 
reported,  "issue  too  split  by  contractors"— 
some  were  willing  to  go  with  Lockheed,  but 
others  had  too  much  to  gain  from  a  Boeing 
win. 

Nonetheless.  D.  C.  Jones,  president  of 
Lockheed  Missiles  &  Space  Co.,  sent  a  tele- 
gram, copies  of  which  The  Globe  has  ob- 
tained, to  major  airline  companies  June  6  at 
the  direction  of  the  C-SB  Group. 

The  C-5B  Group  has  tried  to  attract  not 
only  hawkish  supporters  in  Congress,  but 
lll>eral  doves  as  well.  On  May  25,  the  group 
decided  that  Lockheed  should  get  Andrew 
Young,  the  mayor  of  Atlanta,  who  com- 
mands enormous  respect  among  liberals,  to 
"work  [the  Congressional  Black]  Caucus." 

The  C-5B  would  be  built  in  Lockheed's 
plant  in  Georgia  and  provide  an  estimated 
8500  jobs  in  the  sUte. 

Mayor  Youngs  office  confirmed  that  he 
was  in  Washington  last  Thursday,  trying  to 
persuade  members  of  the  House  Black 
Caucus  to  vote  for  the  C-5B.  A  press  aide 
says  that  he  was  there  for  other  reasons,  as 
well,  and  that  Lockheed  did  not  pay 
Young's  travel  expenses. 

On  June  11.  the  group  decided  to  ask  Gen- 
eral Dynamics,  which  manufactures  the  C- 
5's  tail,  to  "work  on  (Sen.  Carl]  Levin  CD- 
Mich.)  and  ask  him  to  work  on  liberals.  Also 
work  Rep.  [Morris]  Udall  (D-Artz.)."  Aides 
to  Levin  and  Udall  said  no  such  contact  had 
been  made.  In  the  C-5B  Group  computer 
printout,  the  space  next  to  "Status"  on  this 
action  was  left  blank  as  of  June  14.  suggest- 
ing that  a  contact  had  yet  to  t>e  made. 

A  larger  printout  reveals  that  corporate 
political  action  committees,  or  PACs,  are 
also  being  used  in  the  campaign.  Several 
California  congressmen.  Including  Republi- 
cans Robert  Doman  and  Barry  Ooldwater 
Jr..  are  said  to  be  "PAC-wired."  Beside  many 
legislators  names  various  corporate  PACs 
are  cited  under  the  column,  "Contractor 
Contacts." 

The  White  House  has  also  come  under  the 
C-SB  Group's  purview.  "Further  Action"  for 
Rep.  Tom  Loeffler  (R-Texas)  includes 
"Coord,  with  White  House  Leg.  Staff. "  Rep. 
Michel  is  slated  to  get  "President  Call  and 
Sen.  [Howard]  Baker  Call."  Rep.  Guy 
Vander  Jagt  (R-Mich.)  will  also  receive 
"White  House  St  House  GOP  leader  con- 
tacU." 

The  printout  notes  that  Michel's  and 
Vander  Jagt's  positions  on  the  C-S  are  unde- 
cided or  unknown. 


The  C-SB  Group— a  joint  military-indus- 
trial operation— directed  a  govemmentwide 
lobbying  effort  to  keep  the  C-5  in  action. 
On  May  26.  it  directed  Lockheed:  "Work 
specific  assignmenu  to  get  member  to 
member  commitmenU  in  HAC.  HASC 
(House  Appropriations  and  House  Armed 
Services  committees)  and  other  members." 

Lockheed  was  also  to  "Get  major  subcon- 
tractors on  board  and  working."  The  status 
update  listed  beneath  this  action  reads: 
"aosed.  Working  hard." 

Also  on  May  26.  the  group  decided  to 
"Maintain  daUbase  and  coordination  on 
contacts  and  commitment  for  a  tally  count 
and  further  actions. "  On  June  1  it  was  re- 
ported that  Lockheed  had  put  a  "computer 
database  in  place." 

Although  there  is  a  federal  prohibition 
against  using  government  funds  for  lobby- 
ing. Don  Simon,  a  lawyer  with  Common 
Cause.  In  Washington,  pointed  out  that  the 
statute  in  question  "has  never  ever  been  en- 
forced." It's  all  "a  very  murky  area."  he 
said,  with  vague  definitions  of  "lobbying" 
and  a  legislative  history  that  provides  little 
guidance  for  clarification  or  enforcement. 

In  many  ways,  the  C-SB  Group  U  little 
different  from  the  normal  range  of  activi- 
ties pursued  by  defense  contractors  and 
their  government  allies  in  pursuit  of  large 
contracts.  However  suspicious  and  possibly 
Illegal  many  of  these  actions  may  be.  they 
represent  the  way  Washington  often  works. 

One  Pentagon  analyst  who  was  shown  the 
printouts  believes  the  C-SB  Group  has  gone 
beyond  normal  bounds,  especially  when 
they  got  the  Air  Force  to  compose  the 
"Dear  Colleague "  letter  for  congressmen. 
"This  Is  one  seedy  step  farther  than  they've 
gone  before."  he  said. 

Another  Pentagon  official  familiar  with 
the  printouts  (but  not  their  source)  pointed 
to  the  C-SB  Group's  efforts  to  pressure 
other  contractors  and  the  entire  airline  in- 
dustry. "It's  unusually  intense,"  he  says. 
"I've  never  seen  one  handled  quite  this 
way." 

Most  unusual  about  the  C-5B  Group,  he 
noted,  is  the  thoroughness  of  the  records  of 
their  actions  and  the  fact  that  these  records 
have  now  been  exposed.  "This  is  the  mili- 
tary-industrial complex  at  work."  he  said, 
'"stark  naked,  self-revealed  and  self-identi- 
fied " 


S.  269S-FEDERAL  PROCURE- 
MENT IMPROVEMENT  ACT  OP 
1982 

Mr.  PRYOR.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
today  Introducing  legislation  aimed  at 
correcting  an  expensive  and  chronic 
abuse  of  Government  procurement: 
namely,  the  lack  of  effective  and 
meaningful  competition  in  the  pro- 
curement of  goods  and  services.  This 
occurs  despite  the  fact  that  several 
studies  have  shown  that  competition 
can  reduce  the  price  of  goods  and  serv- 
ices by  as  much  as  25  to  30  percent. 

Last  fall,  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
mental Affairs,  under  the  leadership 
of  Senator  Bill  Roth,  completed  a 
series  of  hearings  on  the  defense  ac- 
quisition process.  Throughout  those 
hearings  witness  after  witness,  as  well 
as  members  of  the  committee,  lament- 
ed the  absence  of  competition  in  DOD 
procurement. 
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This  legislation  translates  those  con- 
cerns into  concrete  action  not  only  for 
DOD,  but  all  agencies  and  depart- 
ments. Simply  put,  it  would  require 
each  executive  agency  head  to  estab- 
lish full-time  advocates  for  competi- 
tion to  assure  that  no  opportunities 
for  obtaining  competition  are  neglect- 
ed, and  require  that  a  policy  regarding 
dual  sourcing  be  developed. 

Using  the  Department  of  Defense  as 
an  example  is  enlightening.  DOD  uses 
formal  advertising  and  negotiation  as 
the  two  basic  procedures  for  purchas- 
ing goods  and  services.  The  Armed 
Services  Procurement  Act  of  1947  re- 
quires DOD  to  procure  by  formal  ad- 
vertising whenever  it  is  feasible  and 
practical.  According  to  the  act.  when  a 
procurement  is  fonnally  advertised, 
contracting  officers  should  award  the 
resultant  contract  without  negotiation 
to  the  responsive  and  responsible 
bidder  whose  bid  will  be  most  advanta- 
geous to  the  Government,  price  and 
other  factors  considered. 

The  1947  act  also  establishes  17  ex- 
ceptions to  the  use  of  formal  advertis- 
ing, which  provide  DOD  contracting 
officers  with  the  "authority  to  negoti- 
ate. 

In  fact,  these  17  exceptions  to  the 
bid  process.  Mr.  President,  really  offer 
enough  exceptions  through  which  it  is 
possible  to  drive  not  one  but  three 
Mack  trucks. 

Generally,  contracting  officers  must 
develop  written  Justifications  support- 
ing a  decision  to  negotiate  rather  than 
to  formally  advertise. 

While  formal  advertising  always  in- 
volves price  competition,  negotiated 
awards  may  be  either  competitive  or 
noncompetitive.  In  cases  where  formal 
advertising  is  neither  feasible  nor 
practical,  contracting  officers  may  ne- 
gotiate with  two  or  more  qualified  sup- 
pliers for  first,  the  best  price  or 
second,  the  best  design  and/or  tech- 
nology within  acceptable  price  range. 
In  the  first  instance,  the  negotiated 
award  is  referred  to  as  "competitively 
negotiated"  since  more  than  one  po- 
tential supplier  is  Involved.  If  negotia- 
tions are  conducted  with  only  a  single 
supplier,  however,  the  award  is  non- 
competitive and  is  commonly  referred 
to  as  "sole  source." 

Of  particular  concern  to  me  is  the 
fact  that  recent  changes  in  Defense 
Department  reports  on  procurement 
make  it  more  difficult  to  determine 
how  much  competition  is  taking  place. 

According  to  a  General  Accounting 
Office  study  released  March  8,  1982. 
DOD  testified  before  the  Senate 
Armed  Services  Committee  that  com- 
petition in  procurement  has  reached 
69  percent  of  DOD  purchases.  Unfor- 
tunately, when  GAO  analyzed  the  sta- 
tistics, real  competition  was  found  to 
be  less  than  41  percent.  DOD  has 
simply  changed  the  categories,  includ- 
ed nonmilitary  awards  never  previous- 
ly included  in  the  charts,  moved  some 


noncoinpetitive  procurement  subcate- 
gories! over  to  the  competitive  side  of 
the  cnart,  and  omitted  some  noncom- 
petitive procurements. 

Whfe  everyone  should  applaud 
highef  percentages  of  competitive  pro- 
curernent,  DOD  must  be  encouraged 
to  do  I  so  by  awarding  more  contracts 
through  competition  not  by  changing 
the  classification  system.  IndeM  such 
maniijulation  of  the  figures  can  only 
discourage  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
and  unong  the  taxpaying  public  who 
look  iorward  to  savings  through  real 
comp^ition. 

We  tan  be  certain,  based  on  long  ex- 
perience, that  the  lack  of  meaningful 
price  Competition  contributes  mightily 
to  a  n-ocurement  environment  condu- 
cive 00  rapid  cost  escalation.  As  of 
April  11982.  for  instance,  the  Federal 
cost  growth  from  initial  Congressional 
Budget  estimates  had  escalated  132 
percent  in  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Procurement  authorities  agree  that 
much  of  this  escalation  is  attributable 
to  tHe  monopoly  position  of  sole- 
sourc4  suppliers,  where  there  is  little 
incen^ve  to  hold  down  costs.  Given 
the  administration's  call  for  a  military 
budg^  that,  net  of  inflation,  will  total 
nearl]|  $300  billion  by  1985,  we  can 
only  ^xpect  cost  escalation  and  over- 
runs vp  continue  unless  action  is  taken 
to  inject  meaningful  competition  into 
defense  procurement. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  circum- 
stance under  which  true  competition 
is  impp-actical  and  an  agency  or  depart- 
ment may  have  no  alternative  to  sole- 
source  procurement.  For  example,  as  a 
result!  of  the  1973  oil  embargo  and  the 
Federtil  Government's  fuel  allocation 
systeifi,  DOD  had  to  negotiate  most  of 
il  purchases  noncompetitively. 
its  competitive  fuel  procure- 
dropped  from  90  percent  of  fuel 
ions  in  1972  to  only  45  percent 

Nevertheless,  there  is  ample  evi- 
dence that  all  agencies  are  missing  le- 
gitimate opportunities  for  maximizing 
price  Competition  and  not  fully  explor- 
ing ci^petitive  alternatives. 

In  its  July  29,  1981,  report,  the  Gen- 
eral jiVccountlng  Office  pointed  out 
that  ^hen  a  proposed  procurement  ap- 
pears; to  be  noncompetitive  the  con- 
tracting officer  is  responsible  not  only 
for  assuring  that  competition  is  not 
feasible,  but  also  for  taking  actions  to 
avoid  subsequent  noncompetitive  pro- 
curements. In  short,  noncompetitive 
buying  should  occur  only  when  all  at- 
tempts to  obtain  competition  have 
failed  Both  the  GAO  and  the  Office 
of  Ftderal  Procurement  Policy  have 
reponed,  however,  that  competitive 
opportunities  are  being  missed  be- 
caus^ 

First,  procurement  officials  lack  or 
do  nit  take  the  time  to  develop  pur- 
chase descriptions  needed  to  invite 
competitive  bids. 


Second.!  product  specifications  are 
written  too  restrictively  and  exceed 
minimum  needs. 


Third,  dontracting  officers  acquiesce 
to  the  specific  procurement  requests 
of  headqmarters,  technical  personnel, 
or  end-users  without  performing 
market  analyses  to  determine  whether 
alternative  suppliers  exist. 

Fourth,'  sole-source  contracts  are 
awarded  i^  response  to  unsolicited  pro- 
posals without  Justification  as  to  why 
the  goods  or  services  could  not  be  ob- 
tained competitively. 

In  addition  to  these  reasons  for  miss- 
ing comqetitive  opportunities,  I  be- 
lieve thae  DOD  and  civilian  agencies 
are  not  talking  fullest  advantage  of  op- 
portunities to  dual  source  procure- 
ments. Under  dual  sourcing,  annual 
buys  of  a  given  weapon  system  or 
piece  of  Muipment  are  split  between 
two  supniers,  based  on  the  quality 
and  cost  of  their  performances  in  prior 
years.  Byjcultivating  two  sources,  dual 
sourcing  Increases  competition,  there- 
by proviclng  suppliers  with  an  incen- 
tive to  control  costs.  A  recent  study  of 
procurements  for  which  E>OD  used 
dual  souiicing  showed  that  unit  costs 
were  redi^ced  by  an  average  of  30  per- 
cent as  a  result  of  the  incentives  that 
competitif>n  provides. 

Dual  sojurcing  also  helps  to  broaden 
the  production  base.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant benefit  considering  the  erosion  of 
the  defense  industrial  base  in  recent 
years  and!  the  magnitude  of  the  admin- 
istration'^ proposed  increases  in  de- 
fense spending.  According  to  the  Con- 
gressional Budget  Office  and  other  au- 
thorities, the  defense  buildup  is  likely 
to  percipltate  substantial  inflation  in 
defense  costs,  given  the  comparatively 
limited  (production  base  over  which 
procurement  dollars  can  be  spread. 

As  I  ndted  earlier,  much  of  the  de- 
fense procurement  dollar,  and  I  sus- 
pect a  large  percentage  of  the  civilian 
procurenient  dollar,  is  represented  by 
sole-souroe  follow-on  awards.  It  is  this 
type  of  pi|rocurement  which  I  think  is 
particularly  ripe  for  dual  sourcing. 
Evidence  of  the  potential  advantages 
of  dual  sourcing  was  noted  in  the  April 
17.  1982.;  National  Journal  where  it 
was  reported  that  DOD  had  reached 
agreemeijt  with  General  Dynamics 
and  Mcponnell  Douglas  for  dual 
sourcing  arrangement  to  provide  the 
Tomahawk— a  tactical  cruise  missile. 
Under  t^e  agreement  each  firm  is 
guaranteed  at  least  30  percent  of  the 
DOD  ToSiahawk  purchases  each  year, 
but  will  Compete  with  each  other  for 
the  remaining  40  percent  of  compo- 
nent salei. 

Mr.  President.  I  recognize  that  dual 
sourcing  J  may  not  be  effective  under 
all  conditions.  One  must  carefully  ana- 
lyze and  weigh  the  additional  invest- 
ment ne^ed  to  secure  a  second  source 
of  supply  against  the  potential  price 
reductions  that  competition  can  bring. 
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But  dual  or  multiple  sourcing  is  stand- 
ard commercial  practice  in  the  private 
sector.  The  Federal  Government  has 
not  fully  explored  dual  sourcing  op- 
portunities in  its  procurement  pro- 
grams, and  this  fact  is  borne  out  by 
the  complete  lack  of  official  policy  or 
guidance  to  assist  contract  officials  in 
exploring  this  possibility.  In  fact,  to  a 
large  extent,  dual  sourcing  is  discour- 
aged by  the  very  fact  that  procure- 
ment statutes  and  regulations  are 
silent  on  when  and  if  dual  sourcing 
should  be  considered,  and  what  the 
relevant  criteria  and  guidelines  are. 

Mr.  President,  this  legislation  would 
assure  that  the  Executive  branch  is 
committed  to  increased  competition 
and  no  longer  ignores  or  overlooks 
competitive  opportunities. 

First,  it  requires  all  agencies  to  es- 
tablish and  report  to  the  Congress  a 
policy  on  the  use  of  dual  sourcing,  in- 
cluding the  conditions  under  which  an 
analysis  of  the  cost  and  benefit  of  dual 
sourcing  should  be  performed  by  con- 
tracting officials  and  the  methodology 
of  the  analysis.  It  also  requires  the 
various  agencies  to  identify  those  pro- 
curement programs  for  which  dual 
sourcing  is  currently  employed. 

Second,  the  bill  requires  the  head  of 
each  agency  and  department  to  ap- 
point at  each  of  its  major  procurement 
offices  an  individual  to  serve  as  a  full- 
time  advocate  for  competition.  While 
present  regulations  in  theory  make 
each  contracting  officer  responsible 
for  maximizing  competition,  the  sad 
reality  is  that  there  is  no  clear  respon- 
sibility and  accountability  for  competi- 
tion and  contracting  officers  are  acqui- 
escing to  the  sole-source  procurement 
requests  of  headquarters,  technical 
personnel,  or  end-users.  The  advocates 
correct  this  condition  by  assuring  that 
opportunities  for  competition  are  not 
lost  or  foreclosed  by  restrictive  need 
statements,  unnecessarily  detailed 
specifications,  poor  procurement  plan- 
ning, or  by  arbitrary  agency  action. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  P»resident,  let  me 
emphasize  that  an  effective  procure- 
ment system— one  which  assures  that 
we  have  the  equipment  and  services 
we  need,  when  we  need  them,  where 
we  need  them,  and  at  a  cost  we  can 
afford— is  critical  to  our  Government's 
functions.  This  bill  makes  procure- 
ment more  efficient  and  effective  be- 
cause it  commits  the  various  agencies 
to  concrete  action  for  increasing  com- 
petition in  procurement  spending. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro.  as  follows: 

S.  2695 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Conffreu  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  u  the  "Federal  Procure- 
ment Improvement  Act  of  1982". 


Sic.  2.  Pbr  the  purposes  of  this  Act— 

(1)  the  term  "dual  source  procurement" 
means  the  competitive  procurement  by  a 
purchasing  and  contracting  office  of  identi- 
cal property  or  services  from  each  of  two  or 
more  sources,  in  which  the  largest  share  of 
the  procurement  is  given  to  the  source  that 
provides  the  property  or  performs  the  serv- 
ice in  most  cost-efficient  manner  and  that 
has  an  acceptable  performance  record: 

(2)  the  term  "executive  agency"  has  the 
same  meaning  as  provided  in  section  4(a)  of 
the  Office  of  Federal  Procurement  Policy 
Act  (41  U.S.C.  403  (a)); 

(3)  the  term  "advertising"  includes  adver- 
tising, as  provided  in  section  303  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C.  253).  and  formal  ad- 
vertising, within  the  meaning  provided  in 
section  2302(3)  of  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code:  and 

(4)  the  term  "negotiating"  includes  negoti- 
ating without  advertising  under  section 
302(c)  of  the  Federal  Property  and  AdminU- 
trative  Services  Act  of  1949  (41  U.S.C. 
252(c)).  and  negotiating  within  the  meaning 
provided  in  section  2302  (2)  of  title  12. 
United  SUtes  Code. 

Sec.  3.  (a)(1)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (c),  there  is  established  in  each  pur- 
chasing and  contracting  office  of  each  exec- 
utive agency  an  advocate  for  competition. 

(2)  Each  head  of  an  executive  agency 
shall- 

(A)  designate  one  officer  or  employee  of 
each  purchasing  and  contracting  office  to 
serve  as  the  advocate  for  competition; 

(B)  relieve  such  officer  or  employee  of  all 
duties  and  responsibilities  other  than  the 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  the  advocate 
for  competition;  and 

(C)  provide  such  officer  or  employee  with 
such  staff  or  assistance  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  the  advocate  for  competition. 

(bMl)  The  advocate  for  competition  shall 
promote  competition  in  the  procurement  of 
property  and  services. 

(2)  The  advocate  for  competition  shall— 

(A)  review  the  purchasing  and  contracting 
activities  of  his  office; 

(B)  identify  and  report  to  the  head  of  the 
offlce- 

(I)  opportunities  to  achieve  competition 
on  the  basis  of  price  In  the  purchases  and 
contracts  of  the  office; 

(ii)  solicitations  and  proposed  solicitations 
which  include  unnecessarily  detailed  specifi- 
cations or  unnecessarily  restrictive  state- 
menta  of  need  which  may  reduce  competi- 
tion in  the  procurement  activities  of  the 
office;  and 

(III)  any  other  condition  or  action  which 
has  the  effect  of  unnecessarily  restricting 
competition  in  the  procurement  actions  of 
the  office:  and 

(C)  prepare  and  transmit  to  the  head  of 
the  executive  agency  an  annual  report  de- 
scribing his  activities  under  this  section. 

(c)  This  section  shall  not  apply  in  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  purchasing  and  contract- 
ing office  which,  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year,  made  purchases  of  and  entered  into 
contracts  for  property  and  services  of  a  total 
amount  which  does  not  exceed  S25.000.000. 

Sac.  4.  (a)  Not  later  than  120  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  head 
of  each  executive  agency  shall  transmit  to 
the  Committees  on  Governmental  Affairs  of 
the  Senate  and  Government  Operations  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  a  report  In- 
cluding the  Information  specified  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  Not  later  than  March  31  of  the 
year  after  the  year  in  which  the  report  re- 


quired by  the  preceding  sentence  is  trans- 
mitted, and  annually  thereafter,  the  head  of 
each  executive  agency  shall  transmit  to 
such  committees  a  report  including  the  in- 
formation specified  in  subsection  (b)  with 
respect  to  the  fiscal  year  preceding  the  year 
in  which  the  report  is  transmitted. 

(b)  Each  report  transmitted  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  Include— 

( 1 )  with  respect  to  each  executive  agency, 
the  number  and  total  dollar  value  of  pur- 
chases of  and  contracts  for  property  or  serv- 
ices awarded  during  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  after— 

(A)  formal  advertising; 

(B)  negotiating  with  more  than  one  pro- 
spective source  of  property  or  services  and 
evaluating  the  proposals  for  purchase  or 
contract  on  the  basis  of  price  and  factors  re- 
lating to  price: 

(C)  negotiating  with  more  than  one  pro- 
spective source  of  property  or  services  and 
evaluating  the  proposals  for  purchase  or 
contract  on  the  basis  of  design  or  technical 
factors  and  not  on  the  basis  of  price; 

(D)  negotiating  with  only  one  prospective 
source  of  property  or  services  which  has  not 
previously  provided  to  such  executive 
agency  the  type  of  property  or  services 
being  procured,  and  evaluating  any  proposal 
for  purchase  or  contract  submitted  by  such 
source  on  the  basis  of  price,  design,  or  tech- 
nical factors;  and 

(E)  negotiating  with  only  one  prospective 
source  for  property  or  services  of  the  same 
kind  as  such  source  has  provided  under  a 
prior  contract  awarded  by  such  department 
under  circumstances  described  In  subclause 
(A).  (B).  (C).  or(D); 

(2)  a  detailed  sUtement  of  the  policy  of 
each  executive  agency  with  respect  to  the 
use  of  dual  source  pr(x:urement  to  purchase 
or  contract  for  property  or  services,  includ- 
ing a  description  of 

(A)  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
contracting  officers  of  the  executive  agency 
are  required  to  analyze  the  benefits  and 
costs  of  using  dual  source  procurement  to 
purchase  or  contract  for  property  or  serv- 
ices; and 

(B)  the  methodology  such  contracting  of- 
ficers are  required  to  use  in  analyzing  such 
benefits  and  costs;  (3)  a  list  of  all  dual 
source  procurements  the  executive  agency 
makes  or  Intends  to  mal^  during  that  fiscal 
year; 

(4)  a  specific  description  of  all  actions  that 
the  head  of  the  executive  agency  Intends  to 
take  during  that  fiscal  year  to— 

(A)  increase  competition  for  contracts 
with  the  executive  agency  on  the  basis  of 
price;  and 

(B)  reduce  the  number  and  dollar  value  of 
contracts  negotiated  by  the  executive 
agency  with  only  one  source;  and 

(5)  a  summary  of  the  activities  and  accom- 
plishments of  the  advocate  for  competition 
of  the  executive  agency. 

Sec.  5.  The  Administrator  for  Federal  Pro- 
curement Policy  shall  promulgate  regula- 
tions governing  the  use  of  dual  source  pro- 
curement by  all  executive  agencies. 


ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  previous  order,  there  will  now  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business,  not  to  extend 
beyond  the  hour  of  10:40  a.m.,  with 
Senators  being  allowed  to  speak  there- 
in for  not  more  than  5  minutes  each. 
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The  Chair,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire,  suggests  the 
absence  of  a  quorum.  The  cleric  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  bill  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  FOR  RECOGNITION  OP 
CERTAIN  SENATORS  TOMOR- 
ROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  en- 
tered special  orders  for  the  recognition 
of  Senators  Bakir,  Stevens,  Pack- 
wood,  and  TsoMGAS  for  not  to  exceed 
15  minutes  each  on  Thursday.  July  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REPORT  CARD  ON  WILLIAM 
FRENCH  SMITH 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  as 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, it  is  my  responsibility  to  be 
aware  of  the  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Close  contact  with 
the  Department  is  dictated  both  by 
the  oversight  responsibility  of  the 
committee  and  by  the  very  nature  of 
those  matters  falling  within  the  Juris- 
dictional authority  of  the  committee. 

Over  the  past  18  months.  I  have 
come  to  know  and  genuinely  admire 
Attorney  General  William  French 
Smith.  He  is  a  man  of  great  depth 
who.  although  preferring  to  work  qui- 
etly behind  the  scenes,  has  the  cour- 
age and  integrity  to  make  his  voice 
heard  when  circumstances  dictate.  I 
have  found  him  to  be  a  pillar  of  reli- 
ability and  strength  in  the  Reagan 
Cabinet. 

The  position  of  Attorney  General  re- 
quires the  services  of  an  individual 
who  is  not  only  an  excellent,  highly 
regarded  lawyer  but  also  one  who  pos- 
sesses the  ability  to  successfully 
manage  one  of  the  largest  agencies  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

Believing  Attorney  General  Smith  to 
be  one  of  the  best  Attorneys  General 
in  memory,  I  was  pleased  to  note  an 
article  entitled  "A  Report  Card  on 
William  French  Smith,"  written  by 
Steven  Brill,  which  appears  in  the 
July  1982  issue  of  the  American 
Lawyer. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  would  not 
agree  with  every  conclusion  reached 
by  the  author  of  the  article,  I  do 
heartily  concur  in  his  assessment  that 
William  French  Smith  is  the  most  ef- 
fective Attorneys  General  in  recent 
history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  its  entirety  in 
the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Rcponr  CAM)  ON  William  Frknch  Smith 
(By  Steven  Brill) 

Publicly.  William  French  Smith's  demean- 
or ranges  from  reserved  to  stem.  Publicly. 
Smith  is  a  poor,  even  listless  speaker  with 
little  exciting  to  say.  Publicly.  Smith  is  cau- 
tious, a  non-leader  who  refused  for  16 
months  to  take  a  stand  on  the  obvious  un- 
constitutionality of  legislation  to  limit  Su- 
preme Cburt  Jurisdiction.  Publicly,  he  is  in- 
visible t*  most  of  the  people  who  work  for 
him.  Pul  licly.  he  seems  to  be  exactly  as  New 
York  Tl  nes  columnist  Anthony  Lewis  de- 
scribed I  ilm  on  January  28  In  a  piece  enti- 
tled "M  r.  Zero  Goes  to  Washington"— a 
"Rodeo  Drive  (Beverly  Hills]  Warren  Har- 
ding." 

After  ill,  when  Lewis  wrote  that  column. 
Smith's  justice  Department  had  Just  turned 
the  previously  settled  question  of  tax  ex- 
emptions for  racist  private  schools  into  a  de- 
bacle of  policy  reversal  and  re-reversal.  The 
talk  of  {he  D.C.  cockUil  circuit  was  that 
Smith  was  not  in  control  of  his  department 
and  that  his  deputy.  Edward  Schmults.  was 
the  real  bower  at  Justice.  The  attorney  gen- 
eral apieared  to  be  fulfilling  the  lack  of 
promise  ne  had  shown  a  year  before  at  his 
confirmation  hearings,  where  he  had  testi- 
fied that  he  did  not  feel  qualified  to  answer 
the  elementary  questions  put  to  him  about 
antitrust  law.  about  searches  of  newsrooms 
(  "The  nime  IZurcher  v.  Stan/orxl  Daily]  is 
very  familiar,  [but]  I  can't  tell  you  in  what 
context'^,  about  legislative  vetoes,  and 
about  clfll  rights  policy  (including  the  con- 
stitutionality of  federal  aid  to  segregated 
ttate-mn  institutions).  All  he  seemed  to 
offer  wae  his  record  as  a  labor  lawyer  of 
less-than-world  renown  at  Los  Angeles's 
Gibson,  Dunn  &  Crutcher  and  his  status  as 
a  Reagafi  friend  and  fundraiser.  In  short. 
Lewis's  epithet  seems  altogether  reasonable. 

But  it  B  way  off  the  mark.  A  closer  look  at 
what's  gbing  on  at  the  Justice  Department 
suggests  that  Smith  Is  anything  but  Mr. 
Zero.      J 

The  64^yev-o\d  attorney  general  has  more 
than  overcome  what  some  say  was  a  slow 
start  and  what  he  says  was  a  necessary 
period  df  gearing  up.  For  better  or  fdr 
worse.  Smith  has  In  his  own  quiet  way 
become  the  most  effective  attorney  general 
to  serve  since  an  equally  unprepared  Robert 
Kennedy  was  named  to  the  post  In  1900. 

I  use  Ave  criteria  In  Judging  the  effective- 
ness of  an  attorney  general:  ( 1  >  ability  and 
wllllngn^as  to  manage  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment njega-bureaucracy.  In  order  to  get 
hold  of  key  decisions  and  steer  them  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  president's  policies:  (2) 
ability,  lonetheleas.  to  be  Independent  of 
the  WhI  t«  House  or  any  other  political  In- 
terferen«  having  to  do  with  the  attorney 
general'i  Job  as  Impartial  law  enforcer:  (3) 
the  qua  Ity  of  the  legal  product  the  attor- 
ney general  and  his  staff  produce:  (4)  the 
quality  ff  the  Judges  and  U.S.  attorneys  he 
advises  0ie  president  to  appoint:  and  (5)  his 
ability  ahd  willlngnesa  to  be  a  leader  In  ful- 
filling tils  vision  of  the  American  Ideal  of 
Justice  f^r  all. 

In  tht  first  three  categories.  Smith  Is 
clearly  i  winner,  and  a  surprise  winner  at 
that,  gi^en  the  way  many  seem  ready  to 
share  Lewis's  assessment.  In  the  fourth  cat- 
egory. Jadicial  selection,  his  otherwise  good 
record  has  been  marred  by  a  wholesale  ne- 
glect of  black  America.  In  the  fifth  catego- 
ry, standing  for  Justice.  Smith  Is  a  failure: 
perhaps  as  part  of  a  strategy  to  maximize 
his  effectiveness  In  some  of  the  other  cate- 
gories, he  has  shied  away  whenever  he  could 
from   ticking   positions   and   articulating   a 
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broad  visloii— In  short,  from  leading  the 
country  as  tae  nation's  top  Justice  enforcer. 

Beyond  th^  question  of  Smith's  effective- 
ness, there  is  the  question  of  the  effect  of 
that  effectiveness.  To  those  who  view  anti- 
trust enforcement  as  having  become  coun- 
terproductivf  in  an  age  in  which  the  coun- 
try needs  bi|,  tough  companies  to  compete 
in  the  world  market  with  the  German  and 
Japanese  glahu.  Smith  is  a  savior.  To  those 
concerned  afout  the  conglomeratization  of 
America,  he  Is  a  threat.  To  those  who  think 
the  rights  of  the  law-abiding  have  been  lost 
to  needless  concern  for  the  rights  of  crimi- 
nals, he  is  a  welcome  relief:  to  those  with  a 
slippery-slope  view  of  the  need  to  be  ever 
vigilant  about  police  or  prosecutorial  abuse, 
he  Is  a  cleaij  and  present  danger.  To  those 
who  view  th«nselves  as  innocent  defendanU 
In  an  overreaching  fight  for  civil  righU.  he 
Is  a  long  overdue  hero:  to  those  who  see 
themselves  is  plaintiffs  or  amici  In  that 
fight,  he  Is  a  disaster,  unsurpassed  even  in 
the  Nixon  er^. 

Smith  wlllj  read  that  last  paragraph  and 
blanch.  He  Shies  away  from  that  kind  of 
confrontatiotial,  your-slde-or-my-side  view 
of  politics.  A  corporate  lawyer,  not  litigator. 
of  36  years.  Dis  Instinct  Is  to  get  things  done 
by  characterizing  that  which  separates  him 
from  the  guy  on  the  other  side  of  the  table 
as  narrowly  ^s  possible,  always  emphasizing 
the  common  ground.  It  is  a  professional  in- 
stinct that  matches  his  personality.  Smith  Is 
a  "nice  guy,'^  a  man  who  doesn't  take  him- 
self so  serioOsly  that  he  can't  be  civil,  even 
affable,  to  tnose  who  oppose  him. 

Even  a  facetious  statement  by  a  friend  of 
Smith's  triggers  that  accommodating  urge. 
Referring  to  the  Reagan  administration's 
hard  line  ag4lnst  the  striking  air  traffic  con- 
trollers, a  J  policy  Smith  masterminded. 
Jerome  Byrne,  a  Gibson,  Dunn  partner  who 
worked  withjSmith  on  labor  matters  for  cli- 
ents that  Included  the  breweries  and  utili- 
ties of  soutnem  California,  says.  "I  suspect 
the  PATCO  strike  was  like  a  Walter  Mitty 
situation  for  him.  All  your  career  you  have 
to  tell  management  clients  that    no.  You 

can't  fire  the on  strike.'  And  then  you 

wake  up  onejday  and  find  that  your  client  is 
the  presidei^t  and  the  workers  are  barred 
from  striking,  and  you  fire  'em.  It  must've 
been  a  great  thrill." 

MO  mOSCLYTIZER 

Sitting  In  4  hardwood  chair  In  front  of  his 
desk,  his  dark  suit  matching  the  Image  he 
projects  in  the  press  while  his  unforced 
smile  and  frequent  quips  contradict  it. 
Smith  laugh^  off  Byrne's  suggestion,  saying 
that  PATCCj  was  "an  interesting  situation" 
but  that  it  was  an  exception,  that  normally 
the  "right  to  strike  is  as  Important  In  the 
economic  arena  as  the  right  of  free  speech" 
Is  In  the  political  arena.  He  will  not  be 
trapped  by  4  reporter,  or  anyone  else,  into 
extending  PATCO  Into  a  broader  manage- 
ment-ver8Us4abor  debate. 

And  so  it  1^  with  all  the  Issues  Smith  con- 
fronts: his  rnetoric  is  the  non-rhetoric  of  a 
corporate  lawyer  for  whom  debates  over  ab- 
stract principle  are  counterproductive  Indul- 
gences. Thus,  the  differences  between  the 
Smith  position  on  the  Freedom  of  Informa- 
tion Act  and  the  position  of  most  of  the 
press,  which  through  various  editors'  and 
publishers'  groups  has  attacked  Smith's  pro- 
posed reforms  as  a  cynical  assault  on  open 
government,  are  characterized  by  Smith  and 
his  aides  as  mere  differences  over  how  to 
make  the  Information  act  work  better:  and 
the  fierce  cr  Itlcism  by  civil  rights  groups  of 
Smith's  retreats  on  busing  and  affirmative 
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action  are  termed  by  Smith  as  "differences 
In  remedies,  not  rights."  Smith  is  happy  to 
leave  speechifying  on  broad  principles  to 
Cabinet  members  such  as  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  James  Watt  (a  right-wing  litigator- 
activist),  who  consequently  attracts  rabid 
opposition  that  transcends  any  single  deci- 
sion he  makes. 

The  Smith  approach  works:  his  depart- 
ment's dramatic  policy  reversals — such  as 
putting  illegally  immigrating  Haitians  in  de- 
tention camps  or  severely  restricting  the 
government's  cooperatlveness  under  the 
Freedom  of  Information  Act  via  a  simple 
change  In  litigation  procedure— have  been 
achieved  without  the  angry  widespread  op- 
position one  might  have  expected. 

However  practical.  Smith's  non-confronta- 
tional nature  seems  real,  bom  of  real  toler- 
ance. "At  the  firm  Bill  was  no  proselytlzer," 
says  Byrne.  Despite  long  association  with 
President  Reagan  as  a  patron  and  supporter 
through  the  sixties  and  seventies.  Smith's 
service  as  chairman  of  the  firm  committee 
responsible  for  deciding  on  political  contri- 
butions Is  recalled  by  Gibson.  Dunn  lawyers 
as  having  been  determinedly  bipartisan. 
"We  gave  to  Democrats  as  well  as  Republi- 
cans." says  one  partner.  "And  he  only  solic- 
ited his  good  friends  privately  for  Reagan 
while  encouraging  everyone.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  to  get  actively  Involved  with 
campaigns  they  believed  in." 

In  offering  an  example  of  what  most 
friends  cite  as  Smith's  best  quality— ""his 
sound  Judgment"'  In  advising  clients— Byme 
recalls  another  instance  of  Smith's  lack  of 
ideological  hang-ups.  "Eighteen  years  ago  In 
a  result  of  the  free  speech  movement  at 
Berkeley,  the  board  of  regents  asked  me  to 
head  a  commission  to  Investigate  unrest  in 
the  California  university  system.  Before  I 
took  the  Job,  I  consulted  Bill,  who  sat  down 
with  me  and  told  me  how  he  thought  I 
should  position  myself  in  order  to  gain  max- 
imum Independence— what  title  I  should  ask 
for.  how  I  should  draft  my  charter,  et 
cetera. ...  I  consider  his  advice  to  have  been 
crucial  to  the  way  I  was  able  to  do  the  Inves- 
tigation and  the  report." 

Byme  was.  and  is.  a  liberal-leaning  Demo- 
crat, and  Smith's  advice  helped  assure  the 
independent  authority  Byme  needed  to 
issue  a  report  rebutting  right-wing  allega- 
tions that  the  Berkeley  demonstrations  had 
been  part  of  a  communist  conspiracy  and 
calling  for  liberal  reforms  at  the  university. 

It  is  no  surprise,  then,  that  over  the  years 
Smith  has  become  a  friend  of  Paul  Ziffren, 
the  veteran  entertainment  lawyer  who  has 
been  one  of  the  key  activists  in  the  state 
Democratic  party  for  more  than  two  dec- 
ades. "We  met  when  he  was  speaking  some- 
where for  Elsenhower  in  1952  and  I  was  ap- 
pearing for  Stevenson."  recalls  Ziffren.  who 
In  1979  was  lured  by  Smith  into  merging  his 
firm  Into  Gibson,  Dunn.  "I  liked  him  be- 
cause In  all  the  debating  we  did,  he  never 
lost  sight  of  the  fact  that  maybe.  Just 
maybe,  his  opponent  might  be  right— that 
his  opponent  isn't  necessarily  stupid  or  sub- 
versive or  Ignorant."  "BUI  has  his  own 
strong  beliefs,"  notes  Byme,  "which  I  char- 
acterize as  the  New  England  conservative. 
(The  Harvard  Law-educated,  New  Hamp- 
shire-bom Smith  Is  descended  from  a 
wealthy  Boston  family.]  He's  a  man  who 
wants  government  to  leave  people  alone." 

Yet  Byme  adds.  "I'd  be  surprised  If  Bill 
believed  in  or  wanted  to  waste  time  with 
some  of  the  New  Right's  agenda— you  know, 
like  a  constitutional  amendment  against 
abortion.  He's  too  practical  to  get  Involved 
in  that,  and  it  goes  against  his  beliefs  that 
government  should  leave  you  alone." 


Smith  Is  also  too  practical,  or  too  timid,  to 
respond  directly  to  his  former  partner's  sug- 
gestion that  he  might  disagree  with  his 
president  on  abortion  or  anything  else:  he's 
happy  to  talk  about  his  belief  that  the 
"smallest  unit  possible  should  make  deci- 
sions, not  big  government."  but  when  asked 
If  the  smallest  unit  appropriate  for  abortion 
decisions  isn't  the  family  or  the  woman  in- 
volved rather  than  Congress  passing  amend- 
ments, he  says.  "I  don't  want  to  get  into  the 
question  of  abortion." 

Such  taciturn  loyalty  doesn't  surprise 
Byme.  who  concludes  that  "Bill  is  preemi- 
nently the  quintessential  private  lawyer, 
always  working  quietly  behind  the  scenes 
for  someone  else.  His  whole  demeanor  Is 
that  of  a  private  lawyer,  totally  self-effac- 
ing. ...  I  kidded  him  after  the  election," 
Byme  continues,  "that  he  should  hold  out 
for  secretary  of  sUte  becasue  most  presi- 
denu  are  really  their  own  secretaries  of 
state  and.  so.  the  secretary  should  be  self-ef- 
facing, whereas  as  attorney  general  you're 
In  the  department  that's  supposed  to  be  the 
most  independent  of  the  White  House. 
There  (at  Justice]  you're  largely  your  own 
client,  and  you  have  to  be  a  spokesman  for 
yourself  and  develop  your  own  program." 

CTTTIRG  COMTORTABU 

Initially.  Smith  did  not  enjoy  that  out- 
front  role.  "The  beginning  was  a  very  diffi- 
cult time."  Smith  recalls.  "It  was  like  taking 
over  a  new  corporation  and  having  to  hire 
all  new  executives.  .  .  .  There  was  also  the 
problem  of  moving,  of  filling  out  tax  forms, 
and  of  filling  out  all  those  financial  disclo- 
sure forms  of  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act.  which.  If  you  didn't  have  that  recorder 
on,  I'd  refer  to  with  a  few  expletives." 

He  might  also  have  thrown  in  a  few  exple- 
tives for  how  the  press  treated  him  during 
those  first  months.  It  was  a  time  when  his 
efforts  to  master  his  Job  and  put  his  team  in 
place— "a  goal-oriented  time  when  you  don't 
stand  on  the  rooftops  and  shout  about  how 
great  you  are,"  he  says— led  to  stories  that 
Ronald  Reagan's  kitchen  cabinet  friend  and 
personal  attorney  was  a  figurehead  whose 
major  activity  was  appearing  with  his  wife 
at  various  social  events,  including  a  party 
attended  by  the  ever-Investigated  Frank  Si- 
natra, for  which  Smith  was  pilloried  in  two 
New  York  Times  columns  by  William  Saflre. 

"Bill  called  me  the  day  after  the  first 
Saflre  column."  recalls  one  of  Smith's 
friends  at  Gibson.  Dunn.  "He  told  me  he 
had  riin  into  Saflre  at  a  party  the  night  the 
column  appeared  and  really  told  him  off.  I 
told  him  he'd  made  a  mistake,  that  Saflre 
would  Just  write  another  column,  which  he 
did.  It  really  stung  Bill. 

""But  by  December."  the  same  friend  adds, 
"Bill  came  back  and  had  dinner  with  a 
bunch  of  us  at  the  firm  and  told  us  that  he 
now  was  enjoying  meeting  with  reporters— 
that  he  liked  being  out  there  on  his  own 
with  them."  The  same  friend  notes  that 
"whereas  in  the  beginning  Bill  would  tell  us 
how  the  Job  had  all  these  things  he's  never 
really  thought  about,  like  Immigration,  drug 
enforcement,  prisons— I  have  all  these  god- 
damn prisons  to  worry  about.'  he  com- 
plained once— he  now  seemed  to  like  those 
areas.  .  .  .  He'll  stay  all  four  years."  the 
close  friend  concludes,  "unless  Reagan  ap- 
points him  to  a  Supreme  Court  vacancy, 
which  I  think  Bill  wants  and  will  get." 

rUNNKL  VISION 

Smith's  way  of  running  his  54.000-employ- 
ee.  4.300-lawyer  department  is  radically  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  his  most  recent  prede- 
cessors. Edward  Levi  and  Griffin  Bell.  (Ben- 


jamin CIvlletti's  caretaker  year  following 
Bell's  departure  in  1979  is  distinctive  only 
for  the  way  he  Insulated  himself  with  12 
special  assistants  and  was  thoroughly  dis- 
credited In  the  Billy  Carter  Investigation.) 
Think  of  Levi  as  a  professor.  Bell  as  a  Judge, 
and  Smith  as  a  large  law  firm's  senior  corpo- 
rate partner,  and  the  differences  become 
clear  and  explainable. 

Levi,  the  former  University  of  Chicago  law 
school  dean  and  university  president,  was 
professQrially  detached  from  much  of  what 
went  on  In  his  department.  He  devoted  him- 
self to  pondering  a  small  number  of  key 
projects,  most  noUbly  guidelines  for  the 
reform  of  intelligence  agencies.  His  deputy. 
Harold  Tyler.  Jr..  ran  most  of  everything 
else,  using  morning  meetings  of  the  top 
staff  to  coordinate  things.  Smith  himself 
chairs  such  meetings,  which  13  top  aides 
attend. 

Bell  was  known  for  his  quick.  Judge-like 
rulings.  Says  Kevin  Rooney.  who  has  served 
as  assistant  attorney  general  for  administra- 
tion and  head  of  the  Justice  Department 
Management  Division  under  twth  Bell  and 
Smith.  ""Bell  was  Inclined  to  give  his  views 
and  let  everyone  scurry  around  trying  to 
dissuade  him  if  they  wanted  to.  But  Smith 
is  more  likely  to  wait— to  have  Issues  raised 
to  him  by  the  staff  after  they've  worked  on 
It." 

The  best  way  to  understand  how  these 
issues  get  staffed  U  to  think  of  a  funnel 
standing  on  lu  base,  with  Smith,  in  the 
style  of  a  senior  corporate  partner,  at  the 
top  dealing  with  the  ouUide  client,  distrib- 
uting assignments  to  the  staff,  and  approv- 
ing and  putting  final  touches  on  the  product 
that  the  staff  produces. 

Other  than  Smith,  the  only  people  at  the 
top  of  the  funnel  are  Edward  Schmults,  51. 
the  deputy  attorney  general,  and  Kenneth 
Starr,  36.  Smith's  counselor. 

Schmults  was  a  deputy  White  House  coun- 
sel and  Treasury  Department  general  coun- 
sel In  the  Ford  administration.  Before  and 
after  his  Washington  stint,  he  was  a  partner 
at  Wall  Street's  White  St  Case.  A  large  man. 
Schmults  is  tough,  direct.  His  politics  are 
conservative. 

Starr  (  "Heavy  Hitters."  AL.  May)  was  a 
young  partner  in  the  Gibson,  Dunn  Wash- 
ington office  who  impressed  Smith  so  much 
with  his  volunteer  work  on  the  transition 
team  that  he  quickly  beCame  the  new  attor- 
ney general's  closest  aide.  A  former  Warren 
Burger  clerk.  Starr  Is  friendly.  Intensely 
loyal,  and  nice  (In  an  un-phony  way)  to  ev- 
eryone he  deals  with.  He  is  the  kind  of  avid 
conservative  who  Infuriates  liberals  by  re- 
fusing to  show  the  mean,  selfish  side  that 
liberals  suspect  motivates  all  those  on  the 
right. 

Starr  sifts  all  of  Smith's  mall  and  siu  In 
on  most  of  his  meetings.  He  still  finds  time 
to  handle  his  own  projects,  such  as  the  in- 
vestigation of  Sandra  O'Connor's  record  and 
the  preparation  for  her  confirmation  testi- 
mony (which  featured  about  as  many  non- 
committal answers  as  Smith  offered  in  his 
own  bout  with  the  senators). 

Just  below  Smith,  Schmults,  and  Starr  in 
the  funnel  are  the  U  top  aides  who  attend 
the  dally  8:45  a.m.  meetings  (see  photo,  page 
32).  The  meetings  last  about  half  an  hour. 
They  are  informal:  people  don't  hesitate  to 
call  Smith  "Bill"  or  to  Joke  about  negative 
stories  In  the  press.  But  they're  also  quick 
and  crisp,  a  tone  pushed  by  Schmults,  who 
always  seems  to  think  they  last  too  long. 

One  rung  below  this  group  are  the  assist- 
ant attorney  generals  in  charge  of  the  de- 
partment's various  litigating  divisions:  Tax. 
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Civil  RighU,  Civil.  Criminal.  Antitrust,  and 
lAnd  and  Natural  Resources,  plus  the  heads 
of  the  Justice  subagencies  such  as  the  U.S. 
Marshals  Service.  Immigration  and  Natural- 
ization, the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  and  the  FBI. 

Among  those  division  chiefs  there  are  no 
clinkers,  no  obviously  unqualified  patronage 
choices.  Rather,  most  are  qualified,  if  un- 
spectacular. Republican  lawyers.  For  exam- 
ple. J.  Paul  McGrath.  the  head  of  the  Civil 
Division,  is  an  accomplished  "big  case"  trial 
lawyer  who  left  a  partnership  at  New  York's 
Dewey.  Ballantine.  Bushby.  Palmer  & 
Wood:  he  wanted  a  change  of  pace,  and  a 
partner  at  the  firm  was  able  to  get  him  an 
interview  with  Schmults. 

Smith  has  a  regular  monthly  meeting 
with  the  top  staff  of  each  of  these  divisions 
and  agencies.  Half  the  time  he  goes  to  the 
division's  office  and  asks  the  assistant  or  di- 
rector in  charge  to  invite  a  larger  group  of  a 
dozen  or  so  division  staff  members.  Other- 
wise the  meetings  are  in  his  office  or  In  the 
A.C.'s  conference  room  and  involve  a  small- 
er group  from  the  division. 

Schmults,  Starr,  and  an  assistant  or  two 
of  Smith's  or  Schmults's  sit  in  on  all  of  the 
meetings.  The  division  chiefs  prepare  an 
agenda  and  usually  a  background  paper  for 
each  meeting;  Smith  invariably  studies 
them  beforehand.  He  is  a  careful,  voracious 
reader— a  fact  appreciated  by  his  own  staff 
and  his  White  House  colleagues.  "He  is  ex- 
ceptionally well  prepared  at  Cabinet  and 
other  meetings."  says  White  House  counsel 
Fred  Fielding.  "He  is  not  someone  who  can't 
talk  without  a  staff  member  next  to  him 
ready  to  chime  in." 

Between  those  regular  division  meetings 
Schmults  will  meet  more  frequently  for  an 
hour  or  two  with  the  division  chiefs  to  go 
over  specific  problems:  and  Associate  Attor- 
ney General  Rudolph  Giuliani,  and  often 
Schmults.  will  meet  regularly  with  the  field 
agencies.  In  addition,  Schmults  approves  all 
federal  government  settlements  of  civil 
cases  amounting  to  payouts  of  S750.0OO  or 
more:  he  is  also  in  charge  of  all  sensitive 
congressional  correspondence,  and  he  must 
approve  all  letters  that  are  drafted  for  the 
attorney  general's  signature. 

From  that  description  it  sounds  as  if 
Schmults  is  doing  more  of  the  real  work,  an 
impression  bolstered  by  the  pounds  of  brief- 
ing memos  and  action  reports  that  are  for- 
ever piled  up  on  his  desk  and  by  the  fact 
that  Schmults's  daily  schedule  is  almost 
always  more  crowded  than  Smith's.  But 
that's  not  the  whole  story. 

First  there  are  the  Cabinet  meetings  and 
Cabinet  council  meetings  that  Smith  must 
attend  at  the  White  House,  which  add  up  to 
three  or  four  sessions  a  week.  Smith  sits 
(alone,  without  staff)  on  four  Cabinet  coun- 
cils, involving  natural  resources  and  the  en- 
vironment, economic  policy  and  trade, 
human  resources,  and  legal  policy,  which  he 
chairs. 

Also.  Smith  has  made  it  a  point  to  con- 
vene weekly  meetings  of  a  Judicial  selection 
committee.  In  making  their  choices.  Smith 
and  his  people  have  almost  completely  over- 
looked black  America:  only  one  of  59  Judi- 
cial choices  and  none  of  80  U.S.  attorney 
picks  has  been  black.  This  gaping  oversight 
aside.  Smith— as  he  did  when  he  advised 
Governor  Ronald  Reagan  informally  on 
Judges  in  California— has  selected  generally 
qualified  people,  often  despite  senatorial 
pressure  to  the  contrary.  (The  only  bad 
choices  I  could  find  out  of  45  district  Judge 
appointments  were  John  Shabaz  in  Wiscon- 
sin and  the  wholly  inexperienced  Clyde 
Hamilton    in    South    Carolina,    who    is    a 


system 
deeply 


tide  and  hometown  neighbor  of  Ju- 
Committee  chairman  Strom  Thur- 


former 
diciary 
mond. ) 

Despite  these  kinds  of  scheduled  sessions, 
Srtiith's  calendar  is,  indeed,  lighter  than  it 
could  b!.  for  he  has  fashioned  an  efficient 
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(or  finding  out  about,  and  getting 
nvolved  in.  the  department's  most 
important  work:  suid  he  deliberately  leaves 
flexibility  in  his  schedule  to  allow  him  to 
plunge  kito  such  areas  as  they  arise. 

"Bill  las  a  good  feel  for  when  to  step  in 
and  wl  en  not  to,"  says  Giuliani.  Thus, 
Carol  U  Inkins.  the  assistant  attorney  gener- 
al in  cl  arge  of  the  Land  and  Natural  Re- 
sources Division,  who  is  generally  consid- 
ered Sinith's  best  division  chief,  finds 
Smith's!  management  style  "just  the  way  I 
like  It.  Ifc's  not  intrusive,  but  it's  involved. 
"If  I  l^ave  a  particular  matter  that  I  know 
attention.  I  can  Just  call  and  get 
ilendar  for  fifteen  minutes  or  a  half 
«use  he  keeps  his  schedule  flexi- 
,ys  Dinkins,  a  former  Vinson  it 
lartner  who,  like  most  assistant 
'as  recruited  in  a  procedure  that  in- 
long  interview  with  Schmults.  then 
ig  with  Smith  attended  by  Starr, 
who  hajd  briefed  Smith  to  be  sure  to  ask 
Dinkinsi  what  she  felt  about  what  big  busi- 
ness interests  see  as  the  problem  of  environ- 
mental groups  not  being  challenged  for 
standing  by  the  government  when  the  filed 
amiciu  briefs. 

Smitn  has  pushed  Dinkins  to  follow  up  on 
that  siding  question,  which  she  has. 
much  \.i  the  consternation  of  environmental 
groups.  (And  on  this  and  other  Issues  Smith 
and  Dinkins  have  led  a  turnaround  in  gov- 
ernment environmental  litigation  policy, 
tilting  i.  sharply  toward  business  interests. 
Nonetheless.  Dinkins  is  no  fanatic,  and  she 
has  frequently  clashed  with  extremist  Inte- 
-etary  Watt  and  his  Interior  Depart- 
yers  over  how  far  the  government 
in  various  cases.  Smith  has  backed 
lively.  "If  I  know  I'm  going  over  to 
xetary  Watt,  I  want  to  be  able  to 
e  spoken  to  the  attorney  general 
lis,  and  he  concurs,' "  she  says.  "If 
the  A.G..  he's  available.  If  you 
to  call  someone  or  go  see  someone 
he  does  it.  And  when  you  meet  wfth 
him,  iflyou  ask  him  to  prepare  by  reading 
something  In  advance,  he  always  does  It.  so 
you're  Bot  wasting  your  time  with  him  going 
over  what  he's  supposed  to  have  read." 

F.  Daniel  Frost.  The  Gibson.  Dunn  man- 
agemeiit  conunittee  chairman  who  became  a 
senior  partner  with  Smith  in  1962.  notes 
that  wfien  lawyers  get  out  of  law  school 
"theyrfe  generalists.  Then  they  become  spe- 
cialists. As  you  get  to  be  a  senior  partner, 
you  b^me  a  generallst  again.  You  let 
others  Ao  the  specialized  work  while  you 
deal  with  clients." 

In  siiith's  case  the  specialty  was  labor, 
and  uiion  lawyers  who  remember  his  bar- 
gaininfl-talk  days  describe  him  as  cool,  de- 
termined, efficient,  but  neither  the  most 
bullhe«ded  nor  the  most  skillful  adversary 
:ed.  Later,  as  a  senior  partner  work- 
ir  a  client  such  as  Reagan  or  the 
ich  [the  giant  southern  California 
ate  complex].  Bill  was  the  contact 
ecalls  Byrne.  "He  was  not  the  kind 
ler  who  billed  a  lot  of  hours  doing 
legal  ^ork.  He  was  more  involved  in  client 
development  through  his  business  and  com- 
munity activities  outside  the  office. " 

Smith  was.  in  fact,  so  frequently  away 
from  t  ie  office  and  so  disinclined  to  spend 
time  gHting  to  know  people  when  he  was 
there    hat  most  associates  and  many  part- 


ners hardly  knew  him.  "We  used  to  kid  Bill 
about  how  ajoof  he  was."  says  Frost. 

For  all  hi4  accessibility  to  his  depiurtment 
heads  and  his  contact  with  handfuls  of  their 
subordlnaie4  at  regularly  scheduled  meet- 
ings. Smith's  aloofness  at  Justice  is  as  no- 
ticeable as-  It  was  at  Gibson.  Dunn.  Larry 
Simms.  who  has  worked  as  an  assistant  in 
the  Office  Of  Legal  Counsel  since  Griffin 
Bell's  days,  says  that  "'Smith  works  with  a 
much  more  tightly  knit  group  of  people  and 
draws  less  on  the  career  folks  than  either  of 
his  two  predecessors.  Bell  and  Civlletti 
tended  to  go  down  further  into  the  bureauc- 
racy In  tenrv  of  meeting  with  people  and  re- 
lying on  advice."' 

Thus.  Simms  notes.  "I've  had  much  less 
contact  wlttj  Smith  as  a  special  assistant  in 
this  office  than  I  had  as  a  staff  attorney 
here  under  Bell.  I'd  go  to  every  meeting 
with  John  Harmon  {the  predecessor  to 
Theodore  plsor.  Smith's  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  chlff)  and  Bell.  Ted  [Olson]  seldom 
if  ever  takts  anyone.  And  that's  not  his 
predllectionj  It's  the  A.G.'s.  .  .  .  Within  two 
weeks  after  Ben  Civlletti  took  over,  he  Just 
popped  intoimy  office.  Things  like  that  have 
a  tremendoitsly  positive  effect.  But  Smith  is 
Just  not  thsit  kind  of  person,  and  there's  no 
use  in  him  f^ing  it." 

Management  Division  chief  Rooney  con- 
cedes that  ^hlle  he  admires  the  "unprece- 
dented way'f  Smith  Involved  himself  in  Roo- 
ney's  budget  process  last  year  "in  order  to 
really  learn  this  department."  Smith's  aloof- 
ness costs  him  some  morale-boosting  oppor- 
tunities.      I 

But  Rooney  also  notes  that  the  attorney 
general's  m(re  efficient  staffing  system  pro- 
vides some  compensating  gains.  "Civlletti 
had  thirteen  assistants,  and  his  associate  A. 
G.  [John]  Shenefield  had  about  twelve. "  he 
recalls.  "So  whenever  any  division  chief 
tried  to  call  Civlletti  or  Shenefield.  you'd 
get  a  call  back  from  one  of  these  little  aides. 
You'd  get  disgusted.  You'd  stop  bothering 
Smith's  staff  and  Schmults's  staff  are  small. 
And  they  lielp  you  get  to  the  guy  rather 
than  block  tou.'" 

THE  SMITH  AGENDA 

All  this  sipart.  methodical  staffing  and  un- 
relenting homework  add  up  to  an  attorney 
general  wh*  has  been  personally  involved— 
In  formal  policy  meetings.  In  ad  hoc  strategy 
sessions,  in  document  drafting,  in  congres- 
sional lobbying— in  as  Impressive  an  array  of 
Justice  Department  policy  and  legislative 
Initiatives  ts  has  ever  been  attempted  in 
such  a  shon  time:  proposed  changes  in  the 
Foreign  Cofnipt  Practices  Act  (which  will 
help  buslnjesses  compete  legitimately  or 
spread  uglyi-American  corruption,  depending 
on  one"s  vi^w):  changes  in  the  Freedom  of 
Information  Act:  stepped-up  efforts  to  go 
after  delinquent  recipients  of  student  loans: 
immigration  reform:  reform  of  criminal  law 
and  procedure:  reorganization  of  the  drug 
enforcement  apparatus:  a  reversal  of  envi- 
ronmental litigation  policy:  sharp  modifica- 
tion of  antitrust  policy  (allowing  almost  any 
vertical  mefger):  a  proposed  end  to  the  post- 
Watergate  Special  Prosecutors  Act.  an 
action  that  would  give  back  to  the  Justice 
Department  Jurisdiction  over  Investigations 
of  the  president  and  his  top  aides:  and  a 
tumarounc^  in  how  the  civil  rights  laws  are 
enforced. 
Three  ar^as— immigration,  crime  (includ- 
fnforcement).  and  civil  rights- 
occupied  Smith  personally,  and 
to  be  his  highest-priority  issues. 


ing  drug 

have  most 

they  seem 

What  he  Has  done  in  each  area  illustrates 


the  extent 


of  his  effectiveness  as  a  manager 


and  policy  maker,  as  well  as  his  limits  as  a 
problem  solver,  as  a  law  enforcer,  and  as  the 
leader  of  the  federal  agency  charged  with 
providing  Justice. 

BOROEKUICE  JUSTICE 

However  else  people  disagree  on  what  to 
do  about  those  who  sneak  their  way  into  the 
American  dream,  there  is  little  disagree- 
ment that  our  country  has  lost  control  of  Its 
borders.  More  immigrants  entered  the 
United  SUtes  in  1980  than  in  any  other 
year,  including  the  years  between  1880  and 
1921  that  covered  the  nation's  great  immi- 
gration tides:  and  most  entered  illegally.  To 
his  credit.  Smith  quickly  perceived  immigra- 
tion as  the  most  pressing  problem  facing  his 
department.  "Bill  got  so  involved  in  It  so 
early  on  that  I  was  able  to  stay  out  of  it 
almost  completely."  says  Schmults. 

Working  with  Starr  and  then-special  as- 
sistant David  Hiller,  Smith  (who  read  nearly 
as  much  on  the  subject  as  the  staffers)  de- 
veloped a  long-overdue  comprehensive  im- 
migration legislative  and  enforcement  plan, 
parts  of  which  have  already  tieen  imple- 
mented. 

There  Is  much  to  criticize  about  it.  The 
enforcement  package  includes  the  unprece- 
dented incarceration  of  newly  arrived  Illegal 
Immigrants— a  policy  that  keeps  Illegal  boat 
people  from  melting  into  the  community 
prior  to  their  exclusion  or  deportation  hear- 
ings and  presumably  deters  their  country- 
men back  home. 

The  Justice  Department-sponsored  but  le- 
gally questionably  high  seas  interdiction  by 
the  Coast  Guard  of  Haitian  refugee  boats  is 
also  a  deterrent,  and  one  that  probably 
saves  a  lot  of  drownings.  Yet  because  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  new  arrivals 
are  black  Haitians,  rather  than  previously 
welcomed,  or  tolerated,  Soviet  Jews, 
Cubans,  or  Nlc&raguans,  the  incarcerations 
without  hearings  have  the  appearance,  if 
not  the  reality,  of  racism  and  are  certainly 
hardhearted  if  not  inhumane. 

As  on-top-of-things  as  Smith  tries  to  be. 
he  has  yet  to  visit  one  his  Immigration  and 
Naturalizations  Service"s  "detention  cen- 
ters" that  houae  the  Haitians.  True,  by 
bringing  in  Bureau  of  Prisons  personnel  to 
help  at  the  centers,  conditions  there  have 
Improved,  but  a  surprise  visit  by  Smith  to 
any  of  the  centers— I  went  to  the  one  in 
Miami  and  have  talked  to  lawyers  who  have 
been  to  the  others— might  make  him  more 
hesitant  about  breezily  emphasizing  to  me 
and  other  reporters  how  much  better  things 
are  at  these  barbed-wire  mockeries  to  the 
SUtue  of  Liberty. 

Underpinning  the  detention  policy  Is  the 
effort  by  Smith  and  his  people  to  deny  the 
Haitians  status  as  political  refugees,  though 
many  can  show  histories  of  political  perse- 
cution and  can  make  a  good  case  they  will 
be  tortured  or  executed  by  the  brutal  right- 
wing  Haitian  regime  if  they  are  sent  back. 
Nicaraguans  fleeing  the  left-wing  Sandlnist 
government  have  faced  no  such  opposition, 
a  distinction  that  Giuliani  attributes  to  the 
timing  of  the  policy,  which  came  after  the 
Nicaraguans  had  fled. 

That  anti-Haitian  policy  was  initially  en- 
forced last  summer  by  several  weeks  of  ex- 
clusion hearings  in  the  Immigration  and 
Naturalization  Service's  kangaroo  courts. 
The  hearings  were  so  devoid  of  due  proc- 
ess—the Haitians'  handful  of  lawyers  were 
often  expected  to  cover  several  hearings  at 
once,  and  the  Judges  were  plainly  one- 
sided—that a  federal  Judge  enjoined  their 
continuation  pending  improvements. 

The  Smith  legislative  package  is  more  de- 
fensible. Its  amnesty  for  illegal  immigrants 


who  have  been  here  for  more  than  ten 
years,  combined  with  long-overdue  though 
still  relatively  mild  sanctions  against  em- 
ployers who  hire  undocumented  aliens, 
makes  good  sense. 

The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  has 
criticized  the  employer  sanctions  (while  not 
praising  Smith's  refusal  to  propose  ACLU- 
dreaded.  but  often-suggested,  worker  identi- 
ty cards)  because,  the  ACLU  says,  punishing 
employers  for  hiring  illegal  aliens  will  make 
them  more  reluctant  to  hire  all  foreigners 
for  fear  that  some  might  be  illegal.  This  is 
an  absurd  position,  roughly  equivalent  to 
opposing  child  labor  laws  because  employers 
will  be  afraid  to  hire  young-looking  workers. 
But  the  ACLU  is  on  firmer  ground  in  oppos- 
ing the  Smith  administration's  recent  raids 
on  workplaces  suspected  of  harboring  large 
numbers  of  illegal  aliens.  There  were 
clumsy,  abusive  police  actions  that  violated 
rights  and  accomplished  nothing  other  than 
to  provide  a  reminder  of  how  far  the  Immi- 
gration and  Naturalization  Service  needs  to 
go  to  become  a  competent,  lawful  organiza- 
tion. 

Nonetheless.  Smith  deserves  credit  for 
putting  together  a  specific,  comprehensive 
proposal— one  that  has  gained  bipartisan 
support  and  now  seems  likely  to  fare  well  In 
Congress  in  the  form  of  a  modified  bill 
sponsored  by  Democratic  Representative 
Romano  Mazzoli  and  Republican  Senator 
Alan  Simpson— and  for  getting  more  in- 
volved in  this  neglected  crisis  than  any  at- 
torney general  in  history. 

CRIME  AHD  DRUGS 

In  the  area  of  crime.  Including  drug  law 
enforcement.  Smith  has  relied  more  on  his 
aides— principally  Giuliani  and  his  assistant 
Jeffrey  Harris,  both  former  prosecutors. 
Two  months  after  taking  office.  Smith  ap- 
pointed a  special  task  force  (chaired  by 
former  Attorney  General  Bell  and  Illinois 
Governor  James  Thompson)  to  study  how 
the  federal  government  could  help  fight  vio- 
lent crime.  He  made  sure  he  could  control  it 
by  mandating  that  It  complete  Its  work 
within  six  months  and  that  It  be  staffed  by 
Harris  rather  than  outsiders  hired  by  the 
task  force  members.  This  makes  the  Smith 
violence  task  force  either  an  example  of  ef- 
fective governing  or  fraudulent  governing, 
depending  on  how  cynically  one  views  the 
substantive  role  of  such  blue-ribbon  panels. 

"We  had  a  blueprint  of  what  we  wanted 
them  to  come  up  with  going  into  it,  and 
that's  how  they  came  out,"  says  Harris,  who 
adds  that  he  wrote  the  agenda  for  each  task 
force  meeting,  scheduled  its  witnesses,  and 
drafted  the  final  report.  The  result  was  a 
series  of  recommendations  that  had  the 
drama  and  credibility  of  the  deliberations  of 
a  bipartisan,  btg-name  panel  but  which  was 
the  Smith  Justice  Department's  crime  plan. 

Thus  far,  the  Reagan  administration  has 
accepted  all  but  two  of  the  panel's  recom- 
mendations, either  proposing  them  to  Con- 
gress (such  as  bail  reform  and  limits  in  the 
exclusionary  rule  in  federal  cases)  or  imple- 
menting them  by  executive  action  (such  as 
the  transfer  of  excess  federal  property  to 
states  for  use  as  prisons,  the  empaneling  of 
crime-fighting  coordinating  councils  in  all 
94  Judicial  districts,  chaired  by  the  local 
U.S.  attorneys,  and  a  system  of  trading  fed- 
eral and  state  prosecutors  so  that  one  can 
practice  in  the  other's  courts  if  his  expertise 
is  needed). 

One  of  the  crime  proposals  the  White 
House  has  not  supported  is  a  $2-billion  fed- 
eral prison-building  program.  The  program 
has  been  rejected  as  too  expensive.  Similar- 
ly, despite  all  of  Smith's  and  President  Rea- 


gan's supposed  concern  for  crime  fighting. 
Smith  has  presided  over  the  elimination  of 
grants  to  state  and  local  governments  for 
anticrlme.  drug  abuse,  and  Juvenile  Justice 
programs. 

Even  ignoring  the  scripted  nature  of  the 
panel's  deliberations,  it's  arguable  that  iU 
work  was  mostly  insignificant.  Other  than 
gun  control  (the  other  proposal  of  the  task 
force  that  the  Reagan  administration  has 
not  supported),  there  is  little  that  the  feder- 
al government  can  do  about  street  crime 
anyway.  Bail  reform,  a  federal  death  penal- 
ty, or  modification  of  the  exclusionary  rule 
in  federal  cases  is  largely  irrelevant.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  coordinating  councils  do 
seem  like  a  good  idea:  federal  and  local  law 
enforcement  officials  I  talked  with  in  sever- 
al cities  say  they  are  helping,  albeit  mostly 
intangibly,  to  redirect  and  coordinate  prior- 
ities. And  the  yet-to-t>e-acted-on  gun  control 
proposal,  which  Smith  says  he  is  still  study- 
ing but  which  Giuliani  and  Harris  say  they 
favor,  has  at  least  resulted  in  the  White 
House  staff,  which,  like  the  President,  op- 
poses eun  control,  not  pushing  Justice  to 
support  an  NRA  effort  to  weaken  the  feder- 
al gun  law.  (However,  the  White  House.  In 
the  person  of  presidential  counselor  Edwin 
Meeae.  III.  has  backed  the  NRA  proposal.) 

As  for  drug  enforcement.  Smith,  again  re- 
lying on  Giuliani  and  Harris,  has  truly  ac- 
complished something. 

For  years  the  federal  Drug  Enforcement 
Administration  (DEA)  has  been  a  model  of 
incompetence  and  corruption.  In  fact  DEA 
Is  such  a  disaster  that  the  one  possible  solu- 
tion for  salvaging  It— merging  It  with  the 
FBI- has  been  resisted  by  the  FBI  for  fear 
that  a  merger  would  destroy  the  FBI  pedi- 
gree of  relative  honesty  and  effectiveness. 

Harris,  who  has  known  Giuliani  since  they 
both  worked  in  the  U.S.  attorneys  office  in 
New  York  In  the  early  1970s,  explains  that 
he  and  his  friend  had  a  better  idea.  "Rudy 
and  I  decided  ten  years  ago  that  we  had  the 
plan  for  the  perfect  federal  drug  agency.'" 
he  says.  The  plan  Included  a  strategy  of 
skillful  bureaucratic  sidestepping  In  which 
DEA.  as  Harris  explains,  "would  be  under 
the  FBI's  supervision  and  combined  with 
the  FBI  in  certain  respects  but  not  merged. 
That  way  you  dont  have  to  worry  about 
[the  two  agencies'  different]  civil  service 
standards.  And  you  use  the  FBI's  technical 
expertise  and  organized-crime  Intelligence, 
plus  the  DEA's  street  smarts  when  it  comes 
to  drugs." 

In  June  that  combination  was  announced 
after,  in  Harris's  words,  "the  A.G.  had  spent 
hours  going  over  it  with  us.  modifying  it. 
learning  It  so  he  could  present  It  to  [FBI  Di- 
rector William]  Webster."  As  important  as 
the  new  structure  was  the  fact  that  Giuliani 
and  Harris  suggested  that  Smith  appoint 
Francis  "Bud"  Mullen,  a  widely  respected 
assistant  FBI  director,  to  run  DEA  under 
Webster.  "Mullen  is  the  best  thing  ever  to 
happen  to  DEA. "  says  one  big-city  U.S.  at- 
torney. "He's  smart,  shrewd,  tough,  and  the 
best  possible  way  to  link  DEA  with  the 
FBI." 

A  problem  one  might  have  expected  in 
Smith's  making  crime  and  crime-related 
topics  a  high  personal  priority  and  in  his  ap- 
pointing the  young,  high-profile  Giuliani 
and  Harris  to  help  him  is  that  he  might  run 
into  some  interference  from  the  president's 
most  influential  aide,  counselor  Meese. 
Meese  is  a  former  prosecutor.  And  he  is 
more  a  cops-and-robbers  enthusiast  than 
Smith.  Giuliani  and  Harris  combined.  So 
when  Meese  convinced  Smith  to  appoint  his 
close  friend  and  old  boss  from  the  Alameda 
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County  prosecutor's  office.  D.  Lowell 
Jensen,  u  head  of  the  Criminal  Division, 
there  were  fears  at  Justice  that  Jensen 
would  serve  as  Meese's  eyes  and  ears  and  in- 
fluence wedge. 

That  hasn't  happened.  True.  Meese  and 
some  of  his  White  House  loyalists  are  not 
fond  of  Giuliani  and  have  tried  to  undercut 
him  by  badmouthlng  him  to  the  press  and 
opposing  the  violence  task  force's  moderate 
gun  control  proposal.  And  Meese.  as  blunt- 
talking  a  crime  buff  as  they  come,  has 
caused  Smith  some  trouble  with  his  occa- 
sional outbursts  on  law  and  order.  (Aficiona- 
dos of  how  to  sidestep  a  question  should 
write  the  Justice  Department  for  a  tran- 
script of  the  press  conference  at  which 
Smith  was  grilled  about  whether  he  agreed 
with  Meese's  statement  that  the  ACLU  is  a 
lobbying  organization  for  criminals.)  But 
Jensen  has  genially  accepted  a  nonpolicy- 
making  role  as  coordinator  of  specific  crimi- 
nal investigations,  a  role  that  is  clearly  sub- 
ordinate to  Giuliani's,  and  Meese  has  re- 
spected Smith's  turf. 

"Sure  there's  some  tension  between  Ed 
and  Bin,"  says  a  presidential  assistant.  'But 
Ed  respects  the  fact  that  Bill's  relationship 
with  the  president  is  that  of  a  peer,  not  an 
aide-de-camp,  the  way  E^d's  is.  That's  prob- 
ably why."  the  assistant  continues,  "Ed  and 
the  rest  of  us  go  through  Schmults  if  we 
really  want  to  push  anything  on  Justice." 

Although  no  one  can  cite  an  instance  of 
Schmults  undercutting  Smith  to  serve 
Meese.  there  is  general  agreement  around 
the  Justice  Department  and  the  White 
House  that  Schmults  is  an  ambitious  man, 
eager  to  preserve  and  enhance  his  relation- 
ship with  Meese. 

According  to  White  House  counsel  Fred 
Fielding.  "I  have  an  agreement  in  writing 
with  the  A.G.  that  any  White  House  contact 
about  investigations  of  any  kind  will  go 
through  him  or  Schmults.  But  other  than 
that,  I'd  say  we're  a  bit  more  relaxed  [about 
contact  with  the  White  House]  than  the 
prior  administration  was."  adds  Fielding,  re- 
ferring to  Griffin  Bell's  post-Watergate  in- 
sistence on  treating  the  Justice  Department 
as  if  the  entire  building  was  as  off  limits  to 
the  White  House  as  his  old  judicial  cham- 
bers might  have  been.  In  addition  to 
Schmults.  a  number  of  Justice  aides  such  as 
Starr,  special  assistant  F.  Henry  Hablcht  II. 
Olson,  or  Legal  Policy  head  Jonathan  Rose 
are  in  frequent  contact  with  Fielding,  with 
Michael  Uhlmann,  the  domestic  policy 
staffer  in  charge  of  legal  policy,  and  with 
their  respective  staffs. 

Early  on  in  the  administration  there  were 
charges  by  Justice  lawyers  in  the  Criminal 
Division  that  a  foreign  bribery  case  against 
Lockheed  had  been  improperly  sidetracked 
by  White  House  pressure.  Yet  the  dropping 
of  the  Lockheed  case,  on  closer  look,  seems 
to  have  been  a  legitimate  exercise  of  pros- 
ecutorial discretion;  and  so  far,  there  is  no 
evidence  that  the  kind  of  contact  between 
an  executive  agency  and  the  seat  of  execu- 
tive power  that  Smith  and  his  aides  freely 
engage  in  has  corrupted  anyone  or  any  deci- 
sion—unless one  views  political  input  into 
policy  decisions  by  agents  of  the  elected 
chief  executive  as  corruption. 

CIVIL  RICHTS:  NO  ADVOCATE 

That  is  exactly  how  civil  rights  leaders 
characterize  the  way  Smith  and  his  staff 
have  decided  civil  rights  issues.  In  February 
a  group  of  civil  rights  organizations,  called 
the  Leadership  Conference  on  Civil  Rights 
and  chaired  by  NAACP  executive  director 
Benjamin  Hooks,  issued  a  blistering  report 
on  the  Smith  Justice-Department,  charging 


"unlawful  and  improper  activity,"  "undue 
political  Influence."  and  "corruption  of  the 
legal  process." 

A  key  example  the  civil  rights  leaders 
used  wa^  the  position  taken  by  the  Justice 
Department  in  an  unusual  busing  case  then 
pending  In  the  Supreme  Court.  The  case  In- 
volved abusing  plan  enacted  voluntarily  by 
the  Seattle.  Washington,  school  district 
with  the!  support  of  local  government,  civic, 
and  business  leaders.  After  the  plan  had 
gone  Int^  effect,  the  state  of  Washington's 
voters  approved  a  referendum  forbidding 
busing.  The  school  district  and  the  city  of 
Seattle  then  sued  In  federal  court  claiming 
that  thef  referendum  and  its  enforcement 
violated  '  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  be- 
cause, tMey  asserted,  it  was  state  action  di- 
rected solely  at  depriving  people  of  their 
civil  righlt  to  integrated  education.  Both  the 
federal  district  court  and  the  court  of  ap- 
peals agreed  and  declared  the  prohibition 
unconstl  utional.  In  both  Instances  the 
United  a  tates,  through  the  Carter/Bell  Jus- 
tice Dei  lartment's  Civil  Rights  Division, 
filed  armcua  briefs  supporting  the  school 
district  ind  opposing  the  referendum.  But 
when  the  case  went  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
the  Reagan  administration  reversed  the  gov- 
ernment^ position  and  filed  a  brief  support- 
ing the  sute. 

The  c^il  rights  groups  discovered  that 
prior  to  the  government's  change  of  posi- 
tion statt  attorney  general  Ken  Elkenberry, 
who  had)  been  a  Reagan  campaign  organizer 
in  the  st^te,  had  written  a  letter  to  Republi- 
can partir  chairman  Richard  Richards  and 
to  Lyn  Vfofziger,  then  the  White  House  key 
political  icoordlnator.  saying:  "I  would  pre- 
vail on  ^u  to  use  your  good  offices  and  do 
whatever^  possible  to  make  sure  that  the 
analysis  pf  this  case  and  the  decision  about 
the  position  of  the  United  SUtes  be  made 
by  persoiinel  In  the  .  .  .  Justice  Department 
.  .  .  whojare  sympathetic  to  the  policies  and 
goals  of|  the  administration  of  President 
Reagan  Kther  than  the  administration  of 
President  Carter."  Nofslger  in  turn  sent  a 
memo  with  a  copy  of  Eikenberry's  letter  to 
Meese,  l^ith,  Schmulu,  and  William  Brad- 
ford Reynolds,  the  new  chief  of  Smith's 
Civil  Righu  Division,  saying:  "Surely,  If  we 
are  goiiy  to  change  the  direction  of  th^ 
country,  mandatory  school  busing  Is  a  good 
place  tq  make  changes— as  I  thought  we 
because  I  thought  that  was  what 
Ident  wanted.  ...  I  do  hope  we  can 
Eikenberry's  problems  a  careful 
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Ask  Smith  who  can  cite  facts  and  the 


decisions  in  the  Seattle  case 


would  d| 
the  Pre 
give  Mr 
look.' 

Reply! 
charges  ' 


ig  to  the  civil  rights  leaders' 
I  that  Nofzlger's  memo  constituted 
gross  political  corruption.  Smith  says  that 
the  Eitenberry  letter  and  the  Nofziger 
memo  "Bad  no  effect,  no  Influence  whatso- 
ever."   1 

In  fact,  sources  familiar  with  how  the  Se- 
attle ca4e  was  handled  at  Justice  say  that 
the  Nofgiger  memo  triggered  both  Schmults 
and  Reynolds  to  inquire  about  the  case  and 
then  to  order  a  reversal  of  the  government's 
position,  Yet  It's  an  irrelevant  debate. 
Whats  wrong  with  "political  interference" 
in  the  decision  about  how  and  whether  to 
file  thij  kind  of  amicus  brieP  Surely  the 
civil  rlBits  groups  would  not  be  charging 
corruptjbn  if  the  year  were  IMS  and  they 
were  lobbying  President  Edward  Kehnedy's 
Justice  {Department  for  a  reversal  of  a 
Reagan  bosltion  in  an  amicus  brief. 

What  Is  relevent  is  that  the  Smith  Justice 
Department's  position  on  the  Seattle  case 
seems  t*  betray  hypocrisy  that  can  only  be 
explained  by  antipathy  to  the  cause  of 
school  ititegration. 


more  knowle  Igeably  than  civil  righU  chief 
Reynolds— to{  explain  his  political  philoso- 
phy, and  he  |says  that  "at  the  core"  is  his 
belief  that  "the  smallest  unit  of  government 
that  can  mal^e  a  decision  should  be  making 
that  decision^'  Why,  then,  would  he  support 
the  state  of  i  Washington's  effort  to  block 
busing  in  Sedttle  when  the  city  of  Seattle 
and  its  school  district  have  voluntarily  de- 
cided on  a  buklng  plan? 

Because,  wtlth  replies,  there  are  excep- 
tions: ""We  happen  to  think  that  busing 
doesn't  work  knd  hasn't  worked." 

The  record  in  the  Seattle  case  Is  that 
busing  has  wprked:  the  schools  are  Integrat- 
ed, and  there  has  not  been  the  "'white 
flight"  from  [public  schools  that  busing  op- 
ponents often  try  to  cite  as  the  reason  for 
their  opposition. 

Smith  and  his  staff  bridle  at  any  reference 
to  their  "antipathy"  to  the  cause  of  Integra- 
tion. Smith  bias  skillfully  refused  to  cede 
any  such  ground,  preferring  that  the  issues 
be  narrowed  to  questions  of  practicality. 
"Busing  is  %,  discredited  remedy,"  Smith 
says.  "It  haS| nothing  to  do  do  with  rights."' 

In  a  speech  this  spring  defending  his  civil 
rlghU  recor^.  Smith  amplified  that  point: 
"They  [civil  Mshts  leaden]  have  chosen  to 
brand  a  deba^  over  remedies  as  a  difference 
over  rights.  Clearly,  we  have  been  in  the 
process  of  evaluating  the  means  by  which 
government  has  sought  to  promote  equality 
of  opportunity.  .  .  .  Just  as  clearly,  we  have 
found  some  ^f  these  means  ineffective.  And 
we  are,  therefore,  seeking  new  ways  to  pro- 
mote and  enpure  the  right  of  equal  Justice 
under  law." 

Smith  has  yet  to  articulate  any  such  new 
remedies:  besides,  in  Seattle,  as  elsewhere, 
the  effectiveness  of  the  remedy  has  not 
been  questioned.  The  courts  and  the  local 
government  have  found  that  busing  works. 
The  opposition  has  consisted  mostly  of 
white  parents  who  do  not  want  their  chil- 
dren bused  I  Just  for  integration  or  who 
simply  do  not  want  their  children  going  to 
school  with  blacks. 

Thus,  whai  Smith  and  company  are  debat- 
ing, but  not  kdmltting  to  be  debating,  is.  at 
a  minimum. 'the  principle  of  whether  chil- 
dren should  be  bused  even  if  it  is  effective 
but  Inconvenient,  or,  at  a  maximum,  the 
principle  of  whether  a  *  *  *  RlghU.  Civil 
Rights  Division  chief  Reynolds  declared 
that  the  Smith  Justice  Department's  civil 
rights  recor^  Is  one  "In  which  the  adminis- 
tration understandably  takes  considerable 
pride."  He  cned  a  collection  of  statistics  re- 
garding penning  cases  to  rebut  the  civil 
rights  groun'  charges— numbers,  he  assert- 
ed, that  easily  match  the  Carter  administra- 
tion's effort  in  its  first  year. 

The  numbers  of  civil  rights  cases  pursued 
by  the  Sn^th  Justice  Department  are, 
Indeed,  about  even  in  many  respects  with 
those  of  the  prior  administration.  It  is  the 
remedies  thit  Reynolds  seeks  that  are  dif- 
ferent. 1 

In  school  desegregation  cases.  Smith  and 
Reynolds  have  decided  to  ignore  Supreme 
Court,  court  of  appeals,  and  district  court 
decisions  that  busing  is  often  a  necessary 
evil.  The  Justice  Department  now  seeks 
only  voluntary  school  transfers,  never 
forced  busing,  as  a  remedy  for  segregated 
school  systetu. 

ENren  the  formerly  discarded  "separate  but 
equal"  defense  to  segregation  seems  to  have 
been  revived:  in  a  March  speech  billed  by 
his  staff  as  a  major  civil  rights  statement. 
Smith.    ref<rring    to    possible    new    suits 


against  segregated  school  systems,  declared 
in  March.  "We  have  also  begun  investiga- 
tion in  three  cases  to  determine  if  the  qual- 
ity of  education  offered  to  predominantly 
black  schools  was  intentionally  and  illegally 
inferior  to  that  offered  to  predominantly 
white  schools."  In  the  same  speech.  Smith 
advanced  the  long-discredited  (if  ever  credit- 
able) legal  theory  that  Brown  v.  Board  of 
Education  has  to  do  only  with  the  personal 
interest  of  the  plaintiff  in  admission  to  an 
integrated  school,  not  with  what  he  called 
""racial  balance  within  the  schools."  Taking 
an  equivalent  position.  Reynolds  has  de- 
fended the  governments  retreat  to  a  volun- 
tary integration  plan  for  the  segregated 
Chicago  school  system  by  making  the  plain- 
ly anti-lawful  statement  that  "any  students 
who  want  to  have  an  integrated  education 
ought  to  have  it,  but  if  there  are  students 
out  there  who  do  not  want  an  integrated 
education,  we  should  not  be  compelling 
them  to  get  on  a  bus  to  have  one." 

Similarly,  in  Job  discrimination  cases. 
Reynolds  has  stated  that  he  thinks  the  Su- 
preme Court's  Weber  opinion  allowing  a  vol- 
untary affirmative  action  program  that  set 
aside  half  the  spaces  for  blacks  in  a  Job 
training  program  was  "wrongly  decided'" 
and,  therefore,  that  his  agency  will  no 
longer  seek  programs  with  specific  minority 
hiring  goals,  let  alone  quotas,  when  it  gets 
involved  in  a  Job  discrimination  case.  That 
is.  he  has  decided  to  ignore  settled  law. 

""We  seek  to  get  help  for  the  individual 
who  has  been  discriminated  against."  Smith 
explained  to  me,  ""not  the  group  the  individ- 
ual happens  to  be  in."  To  those  who  believe 
that  racial  discrimination  must  be  fought— 
and  proved,  and  compensated  for— case  by 
case,  plaintiff  by  plaintiff,  that  makes  sense. 
To  those  (including  most  sitting  federal 
Judges.  Republican  and  Democrat)  who  look 
to  the  Job  discrimination  laws  to  help  cor- 
rect years  of  discrimination  against  blacks 
or  women  with  more  sweeping  remedies 
once  discrimination  has  l>eeh  found,  it  is 
wholly  unsatisfactory. 

Civil  Rights  Division  chief  Reynolds  was 
recently  denounced  by  Representative  Don 
Edwards,  chairman  of  the  Civil  and  Consti- 
tutional Rights  Subcommittee  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee,  for  "international,  de- 
liberate backsliding"  and  for  directing  a 
"wholesale  uprooting  of  civil  rights  enforce- 
ment by  the  administration."'  Asked  to  ex- 
plain that  strong  language.  Catherine 
Leroy,  Eklwards"s  chief  counsel,  says,  ""It"s 
Reynolds's  job  to  seek  the  strongest  reme- 
dies possible.  If  you  went  to  your  lawyer  and 
he  said.  We  can  probably  get  this  remedy 
because  the  courts  have  done  it  before,  but  I 
think  ifs  too  strong,  so  I  won't  seek  it." 
you'd  fire  him.  Reynolds  and  the  Justice 
Department  are  supposed  to  be  the  lawyer 
for  those  protected  by  the  civil  rights  laws. 
He's  not." 

That  should  come  as  no  surprise  to 
anyone  who  knows  the  1980  election  results. 
"I  think  it's  true  that  we  don't  see  our  role 
as  enforcing  civil  rights  for  any  particular 
group  or  groups,"  says  White  House  legal 
policy  presidential  aide  Michael  Uhlmann. 
"That  may  explain  the  differences  we  have 
with  the  civil  rights  groups." 

So.  at  best,  what  the  civil  rights  adherents 
have  in  Reynolds— a  40-year-old  former  liti- 
gation partner  at  Shaw,  Pittman,  Potts  & 
Trowbridge  in  D.C..  a  conservative  Republi- 
can with  no  experience  in  civil  rights  law 
and  a  man  who.  in  direct  contradiction  to 
Leroy's  definition,  says  he  ""wasn"t  put  here 
to  please  any  particular  group"'— is  a  disin- 
terested, neutral  party  anxious  to  please  his 


bosses.  At  worst  they  have  an  opponent. 
Under  no  circumstances  do  they  have  an  ad- 
vocate. 

Nor  should  civil  righU  leaders  and  the 
dozens  of  the  now-disgruntled  career  law- 
yers who  staff  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
have  expected  that  the  attorney  general 
would  be  their  advocate.  Smith's  only  in- 
volvement in  civil  rights  prior  to  taking 
office  was  co-signing  a  1968  Supreme  Court 
brief  on  behalf  of  a  group  of  realtors  who 
wanted  the  federal  Open  Housing  Act 
struck  down  as  unconstitutional.  (Typically, 
the  Smith  brief  deplored  racial  discrimina- 
tion but  simply  objected  to  the  means  used 
by  the  law  to  combat  It.) 

It  should  t>e  no  surprise,  then,  that  Smith 
took  a  cautious,  lawyer-like  ten  months  to 
decide  his  position  on  the  extension  of  the 
Voting  Rights  Act.  Then,  thU  February, 
trying  as  he  always  does  to  downplay  differ- 
ences, he  proclaimed  his  support  for  extend- 
ing the  act  exactly  as  Is.  That  sounds  pro- 
gressive enough  until  one  recalls  that  at  the 
same  time  he  strongly  opposed  changes  in 
the  act  voted  33-1  by  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee— changes  which  would  simply 
have  brought  the  act  back  to  where  It  was 
in  1980  before  a  statutory  Interpretation  by 
the  Supreme  Court  severely  weakened  its 
enforceability. 

When  the  White  House  staff  later  con- 
vinced Reagan  to  back  the  House-proposed 
changes  in  the  act.  Smith  listened  to  Reyn- 
olds, the  supposed  civil  rights  enforcer,  who 
persuaded  Smith  to  go  directly  to  the  presi- 
dent. (Reagan,  who  continues  to  count 
Smith  among  his  closest  friends,  took 
Smith's  advice  and  reversed  the  White 
House  position.  But  ultimately  the  adminis- 
tration, bowing  to  pressure  from  congres- 
sional Republicans,  agreed  to  a  compromise 
tilted  strongly  toward  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee version.) 

Smith  was  similarly  influenced  by  Reyn- 
olds in  the  administrations  most  notorious 
civil  rights  backstep:  the  reversal  by  the 
Justice  Department  of  federal  policy  on  tax 
exemptions  for  racist  private  schools.  The 
Supreme  Court  had  already  decided  In  favor 
of  the  IRS  not  being  allowed  to  give  such 
exemptions,  but  the  Court  had  taken  certio- 
rari in  the  1981-1982  term  to  decide  wheth- 
er schools  (Bob  Jones  University  and  Golds- 
boro  Christian  Schools)  that  discriminated 
by  race  because  of  alleged  religious  beliefs 
should  be  included  In  the  prohibition  on  ex- 
emptions. 

Schmults  recalls  that  he  and  Reynolds 
""red-flagged"  the  Supreme  Court  brief  that 
had  been  drafted  supporting  the  govem- 
ment"s  12-year-old  position  that  the  IRS 
could  not  give  tax  exemptions  to  racist 
schools.  "We  urged  that  the  department 
take  another  look  at  it,"  Schmults  says.  And 
Reynolds,  along  with  special  assistant 
Charles  Cooper,  then  wrote  the  pro-tax-ex- 
emption brief.  Reynolds  had  to  write  It— be- 
cause Lawrence  Wallace,  who  as  deputy  so- 
licitor general  was  handling  the  case  after 
Solicitor  General  Rex  Lee  was  disqualified, 
held  firm  to  his  position  against  tax  exemp- 
tions and  declined  to  write  the  Justice  De- 
partment brief  taking  the  new  position. 

As  a  piece  of  legal  writing  and  scholarship, 
Reynolds's  brief  pales  in  comparison  with 
the  usually  excellent  work  turned  out  in  the 
Smith  Justice  Department  by  the  solicitor 
general's  office  and  by  the  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel.  Examples  of  the  department's 
more  typical.  l>etter  product  include  the  let- 
ters to  Congress,  drafted  by  Office  of  Legal 
Counsel  head  Olson  and  his  staff  and  final- 
ly released  in  May.  which  questioned  the 


constltutlonaHty  of  proposals  to  strip  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Jurisdiction  over  school 
prayer  and  opined  that  eliminating  the  high 
court's  or  the  Justice  Department's  author- 
ity to  push  busing  plans  would  raise  consti- 
tutional questions. 

Uke  Wallace.  Olson  opposed  the  Reyn- 
olds-Schmults  position  on  tax  exemptions. 
At  a  meeting  Smith  convened  two  days 
before  he  made  the  decision.  Olson  and 
Wallace  argued  forcefully  against  the  policy 
reversal.  On  the  morning  the  decision  was 
announced  Olson  gave  Smith  a  memo  trying 
to  turn  the  attorney  general  around,  in 
which  he  politely  said  the  Reynolds's  writ- 
ten work,  especially  his  analysis  of  relevant 
legislative  history,  was  hogwash.  Smith 
stuck  with  the  Reynolds  view. 

MOnvBS  DON'T  MATm 

It  Is  important  to  note  that  deputy  solici- 
tor Wallace  was  allowed  to  make  his  dissent 
from  the  Reynolds  tax  exemption  brief 
public  and  that  he  has  not  been  the  victim 
of  reprisals  from  Smith  or  anyone  else.  Nor 
has  Olson  shown  any  reluctance  to  discuss 
his  difference  with  Smith. 

Thus,  there  is  an  advantage  In  Smith's  In- 
sistence that  he  is  not  a  bad  guy.  or  racist, 
simply  because  he  believes  In  what  he  calls 
different  meaiu  than  others  believe  In  to 
achieve  racial  equality:  for  the  same  reason, 
he  isn't  inclined  to  see  the  other  side  as  bad 
guys  either. 

In  fact.  Smith's  expecUtlons  that  the  civil 
rights  delMite  not  turn  into  a  good-guys- 
versus-bad-guys  fight  may  be  legitimate. 
Smith,  Reynolds.  SchmulU,  Starr,  and  the 
others  do  not  seem  to  be  the  mean-spirited 
types  whom  one  could  comfortably  call  ideo- 
logues or  racists.  A  more  likely  explanation 
for  their  civil  rights  policies,  which  wUl 
doubtless  be  pernicious  in  effect  regardless 
of  motivation.  Is  that  these  policy-makers 
came  from  a  world  in  which  achievement 
has  been  so  available  to  them  that  they  find 
It  hard  to  t>elleve  that  blacks,  women,  and 
other  minorities  won't  start  achieving,  too, 
now  that  society  and  the  law  doesn't  counte- 
nance discrimination  against  them.  In  that 
world,  affirmative  action,  or  busing,  or  an 
onerous  voting  rights  bill,  or  even  getting 
the  IRS  involved  in  Judging  the  values  of 
private  schools  would.  Indeed,  be  counter- 
productive overkill. 

Yet  their  motives  arenit  really  Important. 
Smith  is  right  in  his  instinct  for  defusing 
debates  by  veering  away  from  questions  of 
principle,  which  imply  unanswerable  and  di- 
visive questions  of  motive,  such  as  racism. 
For  what  t4  important  is  not  Smith's  and 
staff's  motives  but  the  simple  fact  that  they 
are  not  civil  rights  advocates  eager  to  push 
for  strong  remedies.  What  it  Important  Is 
that  theirs  is  a  world  in  which  other  con- 
cerns—such  as  the  disruption  caused  by 
busing,  or  the  red  tape  and  lawyering  neces- 
sitated by  strong  voting  rights  or  Job  dis- 
crimination remedies— weigh  more  heavily 
than  they  do  in  the  world  of  those  who  lost 
the  1980  election. 

Similarly,  what  is  Important  is  that  Wil- 
liam French  Smith  and  his  Justice  Depart- 
ment worry  more  about  government  and 
corporate  privacy  and  the  cost  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  freedom  of  information  act 
than  they  do  atwut  open  government,  more 
about  Judicial  restraint  and  curbing  crime 
than  they  do  about  the  rights  of  defend- 
ants, more  about  preserving  our  twrders 
than  they  do  about  the  plight  of  Haitians. 

And  what  is  undeniably  true  Is  that 
they're  good  at  what  they  do.  To  para- 
phrase one  of  Smiths  predecessors.  John 
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Mitchell:  watch  what  they  do.  not  what 
they  say. 


ITEM  VETO  ON 
APPROPRIATIONS  MEASURES 

Bfr.  DIXON.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, for  the  fourth  time,  we  dealt  with 
an  urgent  supplemental  appropria- 
tions bill.  The  President  has  vetoed 
the  first  and  second  versions  of  the 
bill.  So  another  version,  one  I  hope 
can  be  adopted,  has  now  been  sent  the 
House. 

I  am  a  relative  newcomer  to  the 
Senate,  but  I  am  informed  that  the 
procedural  maze  that  this  bill  has 
gone  through  is  not  at  all  unique  in 
the  Senate's  history.  All  too  often  in 
the  past,  as  I  understand  it,  we  have 
found  ourselves  in  the  situation  that 
we  are  in  today— a  situation  that 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  Senate's  repu- 
tation as  the  world's  greatest  delibera- 
tive body. 

Once  again,  major  parts  of  the  Gov- 
ernment and  major  Government  ac- 
tivities are  on  the  brink.  Unless  we  are 
today  more  successful  than  we  were  on 
our  previous  attempts,  thousands  of 
employees  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
and  other  Government  departments 
will  have  to  be  furloughed,  operation 
of  the  guaranteed  student  loan  pro- 
gram will  be  disrupted,  and  and  it  is 
even  possible  that  there  will  be  disrup- 
tion of  the  social  security  system, 
causing  checks  to  be  issued  late.  Un- 
fortunately, this  is  in  no  way  a  com- 
plete summary  of  the  damage  that  our 
failure  to  complete  action  on  the 
urgent  supplemental  has  caused;  there 
are  numerous  other  problems  in  addi- 
tion to  those  I  have  mentioned. 

Forcing  major  parts  of  Government 
to  the  edge  of  disaster  does  not  reflect 
well  on  either  the  Congress  or  the 
President.  I  am  aware  of  how  we  got  to 
where  we  are  today,  as  I  am  sure  all 
here  are.  but  I  defy  anyone  to  explain 
it  to  the  country  in  a  manner  that 
does  not  make  us  all  look  rather  fool- 
ish. 

I  do  not  believe  the  country  under- 
stands how  we  get  ourselves  in  such  a 
mess,  and  I  cannot  say  that  I  blame 
them.  We  simply  have  to  find  a  way  to 
conduct  business  that  does  not  again 
force  us  through  the  Byzantine  proce- 
dures that  this  urgent  supplemental 
measure  has  been  through. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  we  must  find 
a  better  way  to  resolve  these  conflicts, 
and  I  think  the  Illinois  constitution 
may  provide  a  possible  solution.  Illi- 
nois, which  adopted  a  new  constitution 
in  1970,  provides  the  Governor  with  an 
item  veto  on  appropriations  measures. 

This  provision  enables  him  to  reduce 
or  strike  individual  items  within  ap- 
propriations bills.  He  is  not  forced  to 
either  sign  a  bill  with  many  elements 
he  finds  disagreeable,  or  to  veto  a 
measure  with  many  essential  and 
worthy  provisions  in  it.  In  short,  he 


has  an(  tther  choice.  He  is  able  to  exer- 
cise hii:  authority  in  a  targeted  way. 
He  is  ]not  limited  to  a  blunderbuss 
veto. 

Howdver,  the  provision  also  attempts 
to  protect  the  power  of  the  legislative 
branch,  in  order  to  insure  that  the  bal- 
ance o|  powers  between  the  branches 
that  is]  at  the  heart  of  our  system  of 
govemvient  is  not  upset. 

The  Illinois  constitution  provides 
that  t^e  legislature  can  override  an 
item  voto  by  a  majority  vote,  although 
like  the  U.S.  Constitution,  it  requires 
an  extiaordinary  majority  to  override 
the  vetb  of  a  bill.  Lowering  the  margin 
necessary  to  override  the  veto  effec- 
tively 4cts  as  a  counterbalance  to  the 
executhre's  item  veto  power. 

I  think  this  approach  has  much  to 
recomiiend  it,  and  that  it  should  be 
seriously  reviewed  at  the  national 
level.  9or  that  reason,  I  am  develop- 
ing, and  will  soon  introduce,  a  Joint 
resolution  embodying  the  Illinois  ap- 
proach] If  that  approach  were  the  law 
of  the  land  now.  conflicts  like  the  one 
over  t|ie  housing  stimulus  package 
would  not  have  to  Jeopardize  other, 
unrelated,  operations  of  Government. 

I  do  not  claim  that  this  Is  a  new  idea. 
The  fitst  Federal  item  veto  proposal 
was  introduced  over  100  years  ago,  and 
over  140  proposals  have  been  intro- 
duced since.  Forty-three  States  have 
item  v«to  provisions  in  their  constitu- 
tions and  many  of  them  date  back  to 
the  Ci^l  War  era  and  before. 

I  do  believe,  however,  that  in  view  of 
the  serious  budget  problems  facing  us. 
this  is  an  idea  that  needs  to  be  exam- 
ined seriously  at  the  Federal  level. 

It  is  I  commonly  acknowledged  that 
the  Federal  budget  is  out  of  control. 
The  budget  process  is  becoming  more 
and  more  difficult  and  is  threatening 
to  breiUc  down  altogether. 

In  d^peration,  60  Senators  have  co- 
sponsoted  a  constitutional  amendment 
to  mandate  a  balanced  budget.  A  bal- 
anced budget  is  clearly  an  objective 
which  we  all  support.  However,  it  Is 
not  enough  to  mandate  an  objective. 
We  mist  be  sure  that  the  tools  are 
availame  to  carry  out  that  objective  in 
a  reasonable  and  equitable  manner. 

Mr.  president,  I  think  an  item  veto 
provision  would  be  a  powerful  tool, 
and  one  that  would  help  make  it  possi- 
ble foi  Congress  and  the  President, 
acting  together,  to  budget  in  a  fiscally 
sound  tnanner. 

It  would  help  prevent  the  practice  of 
"logroBing"  which  has  become  so  prev- 
alent. |t  would  help  to  focus  national 
debate'  on  those  areas  which  are  truly 
at  issue,  without  hurting  all  the  inno- 
cent bystanders  as  we  do  today.  It 
would  make  consideration  of  issues 
where  there  was  a  conflict  more  order- 
ly and  expeditious,  without  creating 
the  kiads  of  parliamentary  tangles  we 
have  witnessed  in  the  course  of  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  urgent 
suppletnental  bill. 
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I  make  np  claim  that  the  Illinois  ex- 
ample provides  the  definitive  solution 
to  the  budget  problems  facing  us. 
Other  Sta^s  use  other  variations  on 
the  item  veto  theme;  and  there  are.  I 
am  sure,  numerous  other  approaches 
that  could  be  used.  I  do  think,  howev- 
er, that  this  idea  deserves  serious  con- 
sideration, and  that  it  is  time  to  begin 
looking  at  these  proposals  in  a  serious 
way.  My  proposal  is  an  attempt  to 
begin  that  review.  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues wi^l  agree  that  this  is  an  area 
that  need4  close  attention.  I  solicit 
their  help  ^d  support. 


CONCQUSION  OF  MORNING 

BUSINESS 

STEVENS. 


PRI  SIDING 


Mr 

there  further 

The 
appears  to 
ness. 

Without 
is  now  concluded 


Mr.    President,    is 
morning  business? 

OFFICER.  There 
be  no  further  morning  busi- 


objection.  morning  business 


RECISS  UNTIL  11:30  A.M. 

Mr.  STEITENS.  Mr.  President.  I  aslc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  11:30  a.m.,  at 
which  tim4  we  will  lay  down  the  flexi- 
time bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  the 
Senator  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  it  auti  >matically  be  laid  down? 

Mr.  STIVENS.  No.  I  am  Just  an- 
nouncing t  tiat  that  is  what  we  will  do. 

There  )eing  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  atj  10:44,  recessed  until  11:30 
a.m.;  whereupon,  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  Pre- 
siding Officer  (Mr.  Nickles). 
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EXTENSION  OF  TIME  FOR 
ROUTINE  MORNING  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STBVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimou^  consent  that  there  now  be 
a  period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  not  to  exceed  10 
minutes,  ih  which  Senators  may  speak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware. 


THE  DELAWARE  LEGISLATURE 
URGES  NUCLEAR  ARMS  CON- 
TROL   I 

Mr.  BIpEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  people,  as  we  have  all  come 
to  know  In  recent  months,  want  to 
halt  and  reverse  the  nuclear  arms 
race.  They  want  our  Nation  to  remain 
strong,  but  they  recognize  that  we  can 
be  strong:  and  can  also  reduce  the 
danger  of  huclear  war  by  a  mutual  and 
verifiable  bessation  in  the  buildup  of 
those  terr^ying  weapons. 

I  believe  that  this  emerging  Ameri- 
can   consmtuency    for    arms    control. 


which  draws  support  from  all  portions 
of  our  political  spectrum,  is  having 
positive  and  favorable  effects  on  U.S. 
military  policy  and  diplomacy  as  well 
as  on  our  relations  with  our  allies.  The 
current  administration  has  shifted 
from  its  early  disparaging  attitude 
toward  any  arms  control  to  the  initi- 
ation of  major  negotiations  of  far- 
reaching  proposals. 

I  believe  and  I  hope  that  they  are 
sincere.  I  believe  that  once  they  have 
sat  down  at  the  table,  which  they  have 
begun  to  do  today,  the  need  for  arms 
control  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
humanity  and  also  for  our  immediate 
and  continued  strategic  interests  will 
become  more  and  more  apparent.  That 
is  why  I  am  so  hopeful  that  we  will,  in 
fact,  end  up  with  an  accord. 

One  recent  expression  of  the  wide- 
spread support  for  effective  nuclear 
arms  control  came— to  my  surprise.  I 
might  add— when  both  houses  of  the 
Delaware  General  Assembly— the 
Democratic-controlled  Senate  and  the 
Republican-controlled  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives—approved a  concurrent 
resolution  urging  the  President  to  pro- 
pose to  the  Soviet  Union  mutual 
agreement  "to  immediately  halt  the 
testing,  production  and  further  de- 
ployment of  all  nuclear  weapons,  mis- 
siles and  delivery  systems  in  a  way 
that  can  be  checked  and  verified  by 
both  sides." 

Mr.  President,  I  said  that  came  as  a 
surprise  to  me.  That  is  not  quite  true. 
It  came  as  a  shock  to  me.  My  conserva- 
tive legislature,  a  border  State,  all  Re- 
publicans and  all  Democrats— if  I  am 
not  mistaken,  it  was  totally  unanimous 
in  both  Houses.  I  see  a  Delawarean  on 
the  floor.  I  think  he  would  be  sur- 
prised to  know  that  those  downstate 
Democrats  and  downstate  Republicans 
voted  unanimously  for  a  freeze  and 
asked  their  congressional  delegation  to 
support  a  freeze. 

I  happen  to  think  a  freeze  is  not  the 
best  way  to  go.  I  happen  to  think  that 
what  this  really  is  is  an  expression  of  a 
sentiment  that  we  must  do  something 
about  arms  control.  I  do  not  think  a 
freeze  is  a  negotiable  document  or,  as 
a  document,  a  negotiating  instrument. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  here,  Mr. 
President,  is  that  the  Delaware  State 
Legislature,  not  a  group  of  1968  hip- 
pies from  Haight-Ashbury,  came  along 
and  said  they  want  their  Republican 
Senator  Roth,  their  Democratic  Sena- 
tor BiDEN,  and  their  Republican  Con- 
gressman Evans  to  vote  for  a  freeze. 
Unanimously,  they  came  forward  with 
that. 

I  was  not  as  surprised  when  the  Wil- 
mington City  Council  said  that  several 
months  earlier.  But  for  the  Delaware 
State  Legislature  to  say  it— those  of 
you  who  are  familiar  with  the  politics 
of  my  State  and  the  politics  of  border 
States  generally.  I  think,  really  should 
sit  up  and  take  notice  of  what  is  really 
happening  here. 


Mr.  President,  it  would  be  an  under- 
statement to  say  that  I  welcome  the 
action  by  our  Delaware  Legislature, 
for  I  believe  that  our  national  security 
can  be  enhanced  by  the  negotiation 
and  ratification  of  tight  limits  and  sta- 
bilizing reductions  in  nuclear  weapon- 
ry. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  general  assembly's  res- 
olution—the 131st  Delaware  General 
Assembly— be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

House  CoNCURRxirr  Resolution  No.  170 

Whereas,  there  is  a  substantial  and  grow- 
ing danger  of  nuclear  war  between  the 
United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet  Union  which 
would  result  in  millions  of  deaths  of  the 
people  in  Delaware  and  throughout  the 
nation:  and 

Whereas,  the  United  SUtes  and  the  Soviet 
Union  already  possess  nuclear  weapons  in 
an  amount  equal  to  2V^  tons  of  TNT  for 
each  person  on  earth,  enough  warheads  to 
destroy  civilization  as  we  know  it;  and 

Whereas,  in  the  1980's  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  Soviet  Union  are  planning  a  massive 
nuclear  weapons  buildup  which  will  increase 
the  danger  of  nuclear  war.  and 

Whereas,  there  is  no  effective  civil  defense 
in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  war;  and 

Whereas,  security  necessarily  Includes  the 
economic  and  social  well-being  of  citizens: 
and 

Whereas,  stopping  the  buildup  of  these 
weapons  on  both  sides  is  a  critical  first  step 
towards  lessening  the  risk  of  nuclear  war: 
Now.  therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate  of  the  131st 
General  Assembly  of  Delaware,  That  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  Is  hereby 
urged  to  propose  to  the  Government  of  the 
Soviet  Union  that  both  countries  agree  to 
immediately  halt  the  testing,  production 
and  further  deployment  of  all  nuclear  weap- 
ons, missiles  and  delivery  systems  in  a  way 
that  can  be  checked  and  verified  by  both 
sides:  be  it  further 

Resolved  that  appropriately  backed  copies 
of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  members  of 
Delaware's  congressional  delegation. 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Let  me  further  say  on 
this  point.  Mr.  President,  if  I  have  any 
time  left,  that  I  really  believe  that  we 
who  hold  public  office  at  high  levels— 
in  Congress,  governorships,  and  in  the 
executve  branch  of  this  Government— 
op>erate  at  our  own  peril  if  we  do  not 
understand  one  thing  that  is  happen- 
ing. This  is  another  example  of  the 
American  people  leading  their  leaders. 
The  American  people  understand 
better  than  we  understand  that  there 
is  a  need  for  a  commonsense  approach 
to  dealing  with  what  they  understand 
may  be  the  thing  that  can  end  the  ex- 
istence of  the  human  race  as  we  know 
it  today. 

A  poll  that  my  colleague  (Mr.  Roth) 
conducts  on  a  yearly  basis  recently 
was  published  by  my  colleague.  It 
showed,  to  my  amazement— maybe 
this  is  reflecting  that  I  do  not  know 
my  State  as  well  as  I  thought  I  did. 
This  poll  showed  that,  out  of  a  regis- 
tered   number    of    voters    of    about 


300.000  in  the  State;  13,000  responded 
in  writing  to  my  senior  colleague. 

He  asked  them  "What  do  you  think 
the  probability  of  a  nuclear  war  in 
your  lifetime  is?"  He  had  four  catego- 
ries, if  my  memory  serves  me.  One  said 
very  likely,  one  said  likely,  and  it  went 
on  down  the  line. 

The  very  likely  and  likely  added  up 
to  54  percent  of  the  people  of  my 
State— 54  percent  of  the  people  of  my 
State  who  answered  that  poll. 

I  agree  this  is  not  a  scientific  poll  in 
the  sense  that  Mr.  Caddell  or  Wirthlin 
or  any  of  them  in  the  polling  business 
would  consider  it.  but  13.000  people  re- 
sponded out  of  a  registered  total  of  eli- 
gible voters  of  300.000  in  my  State: 
13,000  wrote  back  and  more  than  half 
of  them  said  that  in  their  lifetime, 
they  believe,  there  will  be  a  nuclear 
war. 

I  think  they  understand  something 
pretty  clearly:  If  we  keep  building 
weapons  and  not  agreeing,  not  talking, 
we  in  fact  are  likely  to  have  it  become 
a  self-fulfilling  prophecy. 

Mr.  President.  I  sincerely  appreciate 
the  majority  whip's  giving  me  this 
time.  To  conclude.  I  think  the  Ameri- 
can people  want  very  badly  for  us  to 
be  strong.  I  think  there  is  a  consensus 
that  we  need  to  build  up  our  military, 
particularly  conventional,  capability.  I 
think  there  is  an  overwhelming  con- 
sensus that  you  cannot  trust  the  Rus- 
sians, nor  should  you  trust  the  Rus- 
sians. I  believe  there  is  an  overwhelm- 
ing view  that  says  that  there  is  not  a 
compatibility  between  the  Soviet 
system  and  our  system.  I  believe  the 
vast  majority  of  the  American  people 
rightly  perceive  the  Soviet  Union  as  a 
threat. 

Having  said  all  that,  it  is  not  the 
least  bit  inconsistent  for  them  also  to 
say,  "But,  in  our  mutual  interest,  we 
should  deal  with  the  people  we  do  not 
trust,  we  do  not  like,  we  think  are  bad 
for  our  interests  when,  in  fact,  we  can 
do  it  in  a  way  that  is  verifiable  and  in 
a  way  that  meets  both  of  our  concerns; 
that  is,  the  annihilation  of  humanity." 

But  we  in  the  Senate,  in  the  10  years 
I  have  been  here,  talk  about  those 
things  as  if  they  are  mutually  exclu- 
sive. My  friends  on  the  left  stand  up 
and  say.  not  only  must  we  have  arms 
control,  but  we  do  not  need  any  bigger 
military.  My  friends  on  the  right  stand 
up  and  say,  we  need  a  bigger  military 
and  we  need  more  missiles  and  we 
cannot  have  any  agreement  with  the 
Russians,  because  no  matter  how  tight 
the  agreement  is,  you  cannot  trust 
them  anyway. 

But  the  American  people  have  said 
where  we  should  be.  The  American 
people  say,  build  up  our  military,  be 
credible  and  tough  and  strong,  second 
to  no  one  in  the  world.  But  negotiate 
on  the  issue  of  nuclear  weapons. 

I  make  a  prediction,  Mr.  President, 
that  my  colleagues  will  arrive  at  that 
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conclusion  very  shortly.  When  I  say 
shortly,  I  mean  within  the  year.  Be- 
cause this  is  where  the  American 
people  are— and  the  American  people 
are  right. 

I  end  by  saying  if  we  trusted  the 
basic  good  Judgment  of  the  American 
people  a  little  bit  more,  we  would  all 
be  a  little  bit  better  off. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  like  to  switch 
to  a  second  subject,  if  my  colleague 
will  yield  me  another  2  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROPOSED  CUTS  IN  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
media  is  full  of  stories  about  proposed 
cuts  and  proposals  relating  to  the 
social  security  system.  On  almost  a 
weekly  basis— I  guess  I  have  had  14 
thus  far  this  year— on  Monday  night  I 
have  a  town  meeting.  The  most  people 
that  have  ever  shown  up  at  the  town 
meetings  are  600  and  as  few  as  100, 
somewhere  on  the  average  of  200.  As  I 
said,  I  think  I  have  had  14  or  15  since 
the  middle  of  January.  Social  security 
is  a  big  issue.  We  In  the  Senate  spend 
many  hours  debating  the  issue,  and  we 
are  scaring  tne  living  devil  out  of  the 
American  people  about  the  solvency  of 
the  sjrstem,  what  is  going  to  happen  to 
the  system. 

While  it  is  proper,  Mr.  President,  for 
proposed  social  security  cuts  to  receive 
a  great  deal  of  attention  and  publicity: 
I  am  afraid  all  that  attention  has  ob- 
scured yet  another  cut  which  could 
have  an  equally  devastating  effect  on 
seniors.  I  am  referring,  Mr.  President, 
to  the  Budget  Committee's  proposal  to 
slash  $23.5  billion  from  the  medicare 
program  over  the  next  3  years. 

Among  other  changes  in  law,  this 
proposed  savings  would  be  achieved 
through  the  institution  of  a  6-percent 
copayment  in  fiscal  year  1983,  an  8- 
percent  copayment  in  fiscal  year  1984, 
and  a  9-percent  coiiayment  in  fiscal 
year  1985.  These  copayments  would  be 
charged  against  medicare  part  A,  that 
is,  the  cost  of  hospitalization.  Current- 
ly, the  patient  pays  a  $256  deductible 
against  the  first  day's  cost,  with  medi- 
care picking  up  the  tab  for  days  2  to 
60. 

If  this  proposal  is  enacted  into  law, 
Mr.  President,  it  will  mean  that  a  med- 
icare patient  would  be  forced  to  pay 
$116.34  per  week— after  the  deducti- 
ble—for the  average  hospital  room  in 
Delaware,  as  opposed  to  no  fee  today. 
In  fiscal  year  1984,  assuming  a  5-per- 
cent increase  in  the  cost  of  a  hospital 
room,  the  charge  would  be  $165.36/ 
week,  again  as  opposed  to  no  fee 
today.  In  fiscal  year  1985,  assuming 
another  5-percent  Jump  in  hospital 
costs,  the  additional  charge  would  rise 
to  $192.15  per  week. 

To  bring  this  proposal  into  even 
clearer  perspective.  Mr.  President,  a 


60-da|  hospital  stay  for  a  medicare  pa- 
tient Under  current  law  costs  that  pa- 
tient $256  in  out-of-pocket  expenses.  If 
this  proposal  is  approved,  that  stay 
will  cftst  $1,287.87  in  fiscal  year  1983, 
$1,74148  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
$l,97i80  in  fiscal  year  1985. 

Whin  he  first  heard  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  proposed  medicare  cuts, 
John  iMuldoon— who  is  president  of 
the  Association  of  Delaware  Hospi- 
lled  my  office  to  express  his 
lat  the  proposal  is  "unrealistic." 
step  beyond  that  characteriza- 
President.  I  believe  this  pro- 
posal ^represents  a  callous  attempt  to 
cut  costs  in  order  to  hide  the  failure  of 
the  administration's  economic  pro- 
gram. 

How  are  we  to  expect  seniors  to  cope 
with  this  attempt  to  balance  the 
budget  on  their  backs?  Let  us  remem- 
ber that,  although  the  CPI  actually 
went  down  last  month,  the  health  care 
portion  of  the  index  Jujnped  by  12  per- 
cent. 

Let  us  also  remember.  Mr.  President, 
that  this  generation  of  seniors  has 
made  •  its  sacrifice.  They  have  been 
through  the  Great  Depression.  They 
have  ^en  through  three  and,  in  some 
cases,  four  wars.  They  have  worked  to 
bring  Ithe  country  out  of  nvunerous  re- 
cessions. 

Yes.  they  are  willing  to  do  more. 
Each  $enior  I  speak  to  expresses  his  or 
llingness  to  do  their  part  to  help 
lerica's  economy  back  on  track, 
ley  are  not  willing  to  have  the 
balanced  on  their  backs.  Mr. 
>nt,  we  must  reject  the  Budget 
Comniittee's  medicare  cut. 

Mr.  President,  I  once  again  thank 
the  Sf nator  from  Alaska  for  giving  me 
this  tine,  and  I  yield  the  floor. 


STEVENS. 
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[LEGE  OP  THE  FLOOR-S. 
2240 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanihious  consent  that  when  S.  2240 
is  being  considered  by  the  Senate.  Ira 
Shapiro.  Marcia  McCord.  Michael 
Forsc^y.  Gerald  Lindrew.  and  Ed 
Jaynq  be  permitted  access  to  the  floor 
all  proceedings. 

PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
bjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quoriBn  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FEDERAt  EMPLOYEES  FLEXIBLE 
AND  COMPRESSED  WORK 
SCHEDULES  ACT  OF  1982 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  Chair  lay 
Senate  S.  2240.  Calendar 
e  flexitime  bill. 
ESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 
tion? 
BERT  C.  BYRD.  No  objec- 


before  tl 
No.  518.  tl 

The 
there  obJ< 

Mr.  R< 
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)NCLUSION  OF  MORNING 
BUSINESS 

Thd  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there]  further  morning  business?  If 
not,  looming  business  has  concluded. 

Mr.'  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
awaiting  the  arrival  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  so  that  we  can 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  S. 
2240.1  I  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonim  until  he  arrives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Th4  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  t  le  roll. 


tion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  The 
clerk  willjeport. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (SJ  2240)  to  amend  Title  V.  United 
States  Codb.  to  provide  permanent  authori- 
zation for  [Federal  agencies  to  use  flexible 
and  comprtssed  employee  work  schedules. 

Withoui  objection,  the  Senate  pro- 
ceeded to  consider  the  bill  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Governmental  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments, as  {follows: 

On  pag*  4.  after  line  2.  insert  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(8)  'collective  barKSinlng'.  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement',  and  'exclusive  repre- 
sentative' have  the  same  meanings  given 
such  termal— 

"(A)  by  s^tlon  7103(aK12>.  (8).  and  (16)  o{ 
this  title,  respectively,  in  the  case  of  any 
unit  coverad  by  chapter  71  of  this  title:  and 

"(B>  in  tne  case  of  any  other  unit,  by  the 
corresponcing  provisions  applicable  under 
the  personnel  system  covering  this  unit.". 

On  paoe  9.  strike  line  11.  through 
and  including  line  20,  and  insert  the 
following! 

"(b)  Any  employee  who  Is  on  a  flexible 
schedule  pi'ogram  under  section  6122  of  this 
title  and  wlho  is  no  longer  subject  to  such  a 
program  shall  be  paid  at  such  employee's 
then  curretit  rate  of  basic  pay  for— 

"(1)  in  tne  case  of  a  full-time  employee, 
not  more  tpan  24  credit  hours  accumulated 
by  such  employee,  or 

"(2)  In  tne  case  of  a  part-time  employee, 
the  number  of  credit  hours  (not  excess  of 
one-fourtn  of  the  hours  in  such  employee's 
biweekly  qasic  work  requirement)  accumu- 
lated by  siich  employee.". 

On  page  13,  strike  line  3.  through 
and  inclading  page  14.  line  2,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"1 6130.  Aaplication  of  programs  In  the  case 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
"(aHl)  III  the  case  of  employees  in  a  unit 
represented  by  an  exclusive  representative, 
any  flexilile  or  compressed  work  schedule, 
and  the  establishment  and  termination  of 
any  such  ^hedule,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  <of  this  subchapter  and  the  terms 
of  a  coUflctlve  bargaining  agreement  be- 
tween the]  agency  and  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative, j 

"(2)  Employees  within  a  unit  represented 
by  an  exclusive  representative  shall  not  be 
included  within  any  program  under  this 
subchapter  except  to  the  extent  expressly 


provided  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  ex- 
clusive representative. 

"(b)  An  agency  may  not  participate  in  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  program 
under  a  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  contains  premium  pay  provisions 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6123  or  6128  of  this  title,  as  appli- 
cable.". 

On  page  14,  strike  line  22,  through 
and  including  page  16,  line  21,  and 
insert  the  following: 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter  or  any  collective 
bargaining  agreement  and  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  head  of  an 
agency  finds  that  a  particular  flexible  or 
compressed  schedule  under  this  subchapter 
has  had  or  would  have  an  adverse  agency 
impact,  the  agency  shall  promptly  deter- 
mine not  to— 

"(1)  establish  such  schedule:  or 

"(2)  continue  such  schedule,  if  the  sched- 
ule has  already  been  established. 

"(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  adverse 
agency  Impact'  means— 

"(Da  reduction  of  the  productivity  of  the 
agency; 

"(2)  a  diminished  level  of  services  fur- 
nished to  the  public  by  the  agency:  or 

"(3)  an  increase  In  the  cost  of  agency  oper- 
ations. 

'(c)(1)  This  subsection  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  schedule  covering  employees  In 
a  unit  represented  by  an  exclusive  repre- 
sentative. 

"(2)(A)  If  an  agency  and  an  exclusive  rep- 
resentative reach  an  impasse  in  collective 
bargaining  with  respect  to  an  agency  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a)(1)  not  to  es- 
tablish a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule, 
the  impasse  shall  be  presented  to  the  Feder- 
al Service  Impasses  Panel  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  'Panel'). 

"(B)  The  Panel  shall  promptly  consider 
any  case  presented  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  shall  take  final  action  in  favor  of  the 
agency's  determination  if  the  finding  on 
which  it  is  based  is  supported  by  evidence 
that  the  schedule  Is  likely  to  cause  an  ad- 
verse agency  impact. 

"(3>(A)  If  an  agency  and  an  exclusive  rep- 
resentative have  entered  into  a  collective 
bargaining  agreement  providing  for  use  of  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  under  this 
subchapter  and  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines under  subsection  (a)(2)  to  termi- 
nate a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule,  the 
agency  may  reopen  the  agreement  to  seek 
termination  of  the  schedule  involved. 

"(B)  If  the  agency  and  exclusive  repre- 
sentative reach  an  impasse  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  terminating  such 
schedule,  the  impasse  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Panel. 

"(C)  The  Panel  shall  promptly  consider 
any  case  presented  under  subparagraph  (B). 
and  shall  rule  on  such  impasse  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  Panel  is  pre- 
sented the  impasse.  The  Panel  shall  take 
final  action  in  favor  of  the  agency's  determi- 
nation to  terminate  a  schedule  if  the  finding 
on  which  the  determination  is  based  is  sup- 
ported by  evidence  that  the  schedule  has 
caused  an  adverse  agency  impact. 

"(D)  Any  such  schedule  may  not  be  termi- 
nated until— 

"(I)  the  agreement  covering  such  schedule 
is  renegotiated  or  expires  or  terminates  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  that  agreement:  or 

"(it)  the  date  of  the  Panel's  final  decision, 
if  an  impasse  arose  in  the  reopening  of  the 


agreement  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph. 

'(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  flexible  schedules  that  may  be  es- 
tablished without  regard  to  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subchapter.". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  t>e  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Schedules 
Act  of  1982 ". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  61  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  before  section  6101  the 
following: 

"StraCHAFTER  I— GENERAL 
PROVISIONS": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subchapter: 

•SUBCHAPTER  II-FLEXIBLE  AND 
COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHEDtTLiES 
"i  6120.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  use  of  flexi- 
ble and  compressed  work  schedules  has  the 
potential  to  improve  productivity  in  the 
Federal  Government  and  provide  greater 
service  to  the  public. 

'-{6121.  Definitions 

"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 

"(1)  agency'  means  any  Executive  agency, 
any  military  department,  and  Library  of 
Congress: 

■'(2)  employee'  has  the  meaning  given  it 
by  section  2105  of  this  title: 

"(3)  'basic  work  requirement'  means  the 
number  of  hours,  excluding  overtime  hours, 
which  an  employee  is  required  to  work  or  is 
required  to  account  for  by  leave  or  other- 
wise: 

"(4)  'credit  hours'  means  any  hours, 
within  a  flexible  schedule  established  under 
section  6122  of  this  title,  which  are  In  excess 
of  an  employee's  basic  work  requirement 
and  which  the  employee  elects  to  work  so  as 
to  vary  the  length  of  a  workweek  or  a  work- 
day: 

"(5)  compressed  schedule'  means— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  full-time  employee. 
an  80-hour  biweekly  basic  work  requirement 
which  Is  scheduled  for  leas  than  10  work- 
days, and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee,  a 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement  of  less 
than  80  hours  which  is  scheduled  for  less 
than  10  workdays: 

"(6)  "overtime  hours',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  flexible  schedule  procrams  under 
sections  6122  through  6126  of  this  title, 
means  all  hours  in  excess  8  hours  in  a  day 
or  40  hours  in  a  week  which  are  officially 
ordered  in  advance,  but  does  not  include 
credit  hours:  and 

"(7)  "overtime  hour',  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  compressed  schedule  programs 
under  sections  6127  and  6128  of  this  title, 
means  any  hours  in  excess  of  those  specified 
hours  which  constitute  the  compressed 
schedule. 

"(8)  'collective  bargaining',  'collective  bar- 
gaining agreement',  and  "exclusive  repre- 
sentative" have  the  same  meanings  given 
such  terms— 

"(A)  by  section  7103(a)  (12).  (8)  and  (16)  of 
this  title,  respectively,  in  the  case  of  any 
unit  covered  by  chapter  71  of  this  title:  and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  unit,  by  the 
corresponding  provisions  applicable  under 
the  personnel  system  covering  this  unit. 


"I  Flexible  schedules:  agencies  authorised 
to  use 

"(a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101  of  this 
title,  each  agency  may  esUblish,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subchapter,  programs  which 
allow  the  use  of  flexible  schedules  which  in- 
clude— 

"(1)  designated  hours  and  days  during 
which  an  employee  on  such  a  schedule  must 
be  present  for  work:  and 

"(2)  designated  hours  during  which  an  em- 
ployee on  such  a  schedule  may  elect  the 
time  of  such  employee's  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture from  work,  solely  for  such  purpose 
or.  if  and  to  the  extent  permitted,  for  the 
purpose  of  accumulating  credit  hours  to 
reduce  the  length  of  the  workweek  or  an- 
other workday. 

An  election  by  an  employee  referred  to  in 
paragraph  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  llmiutlons 
generally  prescribed  to  ensure  that  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  the  employee's 
position  are  fulfilled. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  but  subject  to  the  terms 
of  any  written  agreement  referred  to  In  sec- 
Uon  6130(a)  of  this  title,  if  the  head  of  an 
agency  determines  that  any  organisation 
within  the  agency  which  Is  participating  in 
a  program  under  subsection  (a)  Is  being  sub- 
stantially disrupted  in  carrying  out  iU  func- 
tions or  is  incurring  additional  coats  because 
of  such  participation,  such  agency  head 
may— 

"(1)  restrict  the  employees'  choice  of  ar- 
rival and  departure  time, 

"(2)  restrict  the  use  of  credit  hours,  or 

"(3)  exclude  from  such  program  any  em- 
ployee or  group  of  employees. 

"1 6123.  Flexible  schedules:  compuUtlon  of 
premium  pay 

"(a)  For  purposes  of  determining  compen- 
sation for  overtime  hours  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  participating  in  a  program  under 
section  6122  of  thU  title— 

"(1)  the  head  of  an  agency  may,  on  re- 
quest of  the  employee,  grant  the  employee 
compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of  payment 
for  such  overtime  hours,  whether  or  not  Ir- 
regular or  occasional  in  nature  and  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  sections  5542(a). 
5543(aXl).  S544(a),  and  5550  of  this  title, 
section  4107(eKS)  of  title  38,  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act'(29  U.S.C.  207).  or 
any  other  provision  of  law:  or 

"(2)  the  employee  shall  be  compensated 
for  such  overtime  hours  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions,  as  applicable. 

"(b)  Nothwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  in  subsection  (aXl)  of  this 
section,  an  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
be  compensated  for  credit  hours  worked 
except  to  the  extent  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 6126  of  this  title  or  to  the  extent  such 
employee  Is  allowed  to  have  such  hours 
taken  into  account  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee's basic  work  requirement. 

"(cKl)  Notwithstanding  section  S545(a)  of 
this  title,  premium  pay  for  night  work  will 
not  be  paid  to  an  employee  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  such  section  solely  because  the  em- 
ployee elects  to  work  credit  hours,  or  elects 
a  time  of  arrival  or  departure,  at  a  time  of 
day  for  which  such  premium  pay  is  other- 
wise authorized,  except  that— 

"(A)  if  an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule under  which— 

"(i)  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
such  employee  must  be  present  for  work, 
plus 

"(ii)  the  number  of  hours  during  which 
such  employee  may  elect  to  work  credit 
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hours  or  elect  the  time  of  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture from  work. 

which  occur  outside  of  the  nightworli  hours 
designated  in  or  under  such  section  5S4S(a) 
total  less  than  8  hours,  such  premium  pay 
shall  be  paid  for  those  hours  which,  when 
combined  with  such  total,  do  not  exceed  8 
hours,  and 

"(B)  if  an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule under  which  the  hours  that  such  em- 
ployee must  be  present  for  work  include  any 
hours  designated  in  or  under  such  section 
5545(a).  such  premium  pay  shall  be  paid  for 
such  hours  so  designated. 

"(2)  Notwithstanding  section  5343(f)  of 
this  title,  and  section  4107(eH2)  of  title  38. 
night  differential  will  not  be  paid  to  any 
employee  otherwise  subject  to  either  of 
such  sections,  solely  because  such  employee 
elects  to  work  credit  hours,  or  elects  a  time 
of  arrival  or  departure,  at  a  time  of  day  for 
which  night  differential  is  otherwise  au- 
thorized, except  that  such  differential  shall 
be  paid  to  an  employee  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule under  this  subchapter— 

"(A)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  subject  to 
subsection  (f)  of  such  section  5343,  for 
which  all  or  a  majority  of  the  hours  of  such 
schedule  for  any  day  fall  between  the  hours 
specified  in  such  subsection,  or 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  an  employee  subject  to 
subsection  (e)(2)  of  such  section  4107.  for 
which  4  hours  of  such  schedule  fall  between 
the  hours  specified  in  such  subsection. 
"i  6124.  Flexible  schedules:  holidays 

"Notwithstanding  sections  6103  and  6104 
of  this  title,  if  any  employee  on  a  flexible 
schedule  under  section  6122  of  this  title  Is 
relieved  or  prevented  from  working  on  a  day 
designated  as  a  holiday  by  Federal  statute 
or  Executive  order,  such  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  pay  with  respect  to  that  day  for  8 
hours  (or,  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  employ- 
ee, an  appropriate  l>ortion  of  the  employee's 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management). 
"16125.  Flexible  schedules:  time-recording 
devices 

"Notwithstanding  section  6106  of  this 
title,  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
or  any  agency  may  use  recording  clocks  as 
part  of  programs  under  section  6122  of  this 
title,  and  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and 
Printing  may  use  recording  clocks  to  record 
time  and  attendance  of  employees  of  such 
Bureau  without  regard  to  whether  the  use 
of  recording  clocks  Is  part  of  a  program 
under  section  6122  of  this  title. 
"{  6126.  Flexible  schedules;  credit  hours:  ac- 
cumulation and  compensation 
"(a)  Subject  to  any  limitation  prescribed 
by  the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  or 
the  agency,  a  full-time  employee  on  a  flexi- 
ble schedule  can  accumulate  not  more  than 
24  credit  hours,  and  a  part-time  employee 
can  acciunulate  not  more  than  one-fourth 
of  the  hoitfs  in  such  employee's  biweekly 
basic  work  requirement,  for  carryover  from 
a  biweekly  pay  period  to  a  succeeding  bi- 
weekly pay  period  for  credit  to  the  basic 
work  requirement  for  such  period. 

"(b)  Any  employee  who  Is  on  a  flexible 
schedule  program  under  section  6122  of  this 
title  and  who  Is  no  longer  subject  to  such  a 
program  shall  be  paid  at  such  employee's 
then  current  rate  of  basic  pay  for— 

"(1)  in  the  case  of  a  full-time  employee, 
not  more  than  24  credit  hours  accumulated 
by  such  employee,  or 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee, 
the  number  of  credit  hours  (not  excess  of 
one-fourth  of  the  hours  in  such  employee's 


biweekly  basic  work  requirement)  accumu- 
lated py  such  employee.". 
"i  61^7.  Compressed  schedules:  agencies  au- 
thorized to  use 

--(al  Notwithstanding  section  6101  of  this 
title,  each  agency  may  establish  programs 
which  use  a  4-day  workweek  or  other  com- 
pressed schedule. 

"(bill)  An  employee  in  a  unit  with  respect 
to  wBlch  an  organization  of  Government 
employees  has  not  been  accorded  exclusive 
recognition  shall  not  be  required  to  partici- 
pate In  any  program  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  a  majority  of  the  employees  in  such 
unit^ho.  but  for  this  paragraph,  would  be 
Incluaed  in  such  program  have  voted  to  be 
so  inauded. 

"(2i)  Upon  written  request  to  any  agency 
by  an  employee,  the  agency.  If  it  determines 
that  participation  in  a  program  under  sub- 
section (a)  would  Impose  a  personal  hjud- 
ship  on  such  employee,  shall— 

"(A)  except  such  employee  from  such  pro- 
gram; or 

"(Bi  reassign  such  employee  to  the  first 
posltl  m  within  the  agency— 

"(1)  which  becomes  vacant  after  such  de- 
terml  nation, 

"(ii  which  is  not  included  within  such 
progi  un. 

"(11 )  for  which  such  employee  is  qualified. 
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and 

"(1^)  which  is  acceptable  to  the  employee. 
A  de  erminatlon  by  a^:!  agency  under  this 
parai  raph  shall  be  made  not  later  than  10 
daysptfter  the  day  on  which  a  written  re 
questl  for  such  determination  is  received  by 
the  a  [ency. 
"S  61!  !8.  Compressed  schedules:  computation 
of  I  remium  pay 
"(a  the  provisions  of  sections  5542(a), 
5544(1).  and  5550(2)  of  this  title,  section 
4107(b)(5)  of  title  38.  section  7  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207).  or  any 
other  law.  which  relate  to  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work,  shall  not  apply  to  the  hours 
whicb  constitute  a  compressed  schedule. 

"(b^  In  the  case  of  any  full-time  employee, 
houri  worked  in  excess  of  the  compressed 
schedule  shall  be  overtime  hours  and  shall 
be  p4ld  for  as  provided  by  the  applicable 
provBions  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of 
this  pection.  In  the  case  of  any  part-time 
emplbyee  on  a  compressed  schedule,  over- 
time pay  shall  begin  to  be  paid  after  the 
same  number  of  hours  of  work  after  which  a 
full-ttme  employee  on  a  similar  schedule 
woulp  begin  to  receive  overtime  pay. 

"icb  Notwithstanding  section  5544(a). 
5546}a).  or  5550(1)  of  this  title,  or  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law.  in  the  case  of 
any  full-time  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule  who  performs  work  (other  than 
overtime  work)  on  a  tour  of  duty  for  any 
worMday  a  part  of  which  is  performed  on  a 
Sunday,  such  employee  is  entitled  to  pay  for 
work  performed  during  the  entire  tour  of 
duty  at  the  rate  of  such  employee's  basic 
pay.  plus  premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  25 
percrnt  of  such  basic  pay  rate. 

"(4)  Notwithstanding  section  5546(b)  of 
this '  title,  an  employee  on  a  compressed 
schefluled  who  performs  work  on  a  holiday 
desifnated  by  Federal  sUtute  or  Executive 
order  is  entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  such 
employee's  basic  pay.  plus  premium  pay  at  a 
rate'  equal  to  such  basic  rate,  for  such  work 
whl^h  is  not  In  excess  of  the  basic  work  re- 
quircment  of  such  employee  for  such  day. 
For  hours  worked  on  such  a  holiday  in 
exciss  of  the  basic  work  requirements  for 
suci  day.  the  employee  is  entitled  to  premi- 
um }ay  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 


section  5S<i2(a)  or  5544(a)  of  this  title,  as  ap- 
plicable, o  '  the  provisions  of  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207) 
whichever  provisions  are  more  beneficial  to 
the  employee. 

■8  6129.  Administration  of  leave  and  retire- 
ment provisions 

"For  pi^poses  of  administering  sections 
6303(a).  6^04.  6307  (a)  and  (c).  6323.  6326. 
and  8339(<n)  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  Who  is  in  any  program  under  this 
subchapter,  references  to  a  day  or  workday 
(or  to  multiples  or  parts  thereof)  contained 
in  such  Mictions  shall  be  considered  to  be 
references  to  8  hours  (or  to  the  respective 
multiples  or  parts  thereof). 

"I  6130.  Application  of  programs  in  the  case 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements 

"(a)(1)  iki  case  of  employees  In  a  unit  rep- 
resented oy  an  exclusive  representative,  any 
flexible  ot  compressed  work  schedule,  and 
the  establishment  and  termination  of  any 
such  schedule,  shall  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter  and  the  terms  of  a 
collective  bargaining  agreement  between 
the  agency  and  the  exclusive  representative. 
"(2)  Embloyees  within  a  unit  represented 
by  an  exqlusive  representative  shall  not  be 
Included  within  any  program  under  this 
subchapter  except  to  the  extent  expressly 
provided  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  ex- 
clusive representative. 

"(b~)  An  agency  may  not  participate  In  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  program 
under  a  ]  collective  bargaining  agreement 
which  contains  premium  pay  provisions 
which  arf  Inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  sectioiiB  6123  or  6128  of  this  title,  as  ap- 
plicable."! 
{6131.  Criteria  and  review 

"(a)  No^wltiistanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  ^hls  subchapter  or  any  collective 
bargaininpt  agreement  and  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  ttf  this  section.  If  the  head  of  an 
agency  fpids  that  a  particular  flexible  or 
compressed  schedule  under  this  subchapter 
has  had  pr  would  have  an  adverse  agency 
impact.  t)he  agency  shall  promptly  deter- 
mine not  llo— 

"( 1 )  establish  such  schedule:  or 

"(2)  coftlnue  such  schedule,  if  the  sched- 
ule has  already  been  established. 

"(b)  Po^  purposes  of  this  section,  adverse 
agency  Inpact'  means— 

■(Da  Induction  of  the  productivity  of  the 
agency 

-(2)  a 
nished  t( 

"(3)  an 
atlons 

■•(c)(1) 
case  of 
a  unit 
sentativi 

■•(2)(A 
resentatil 


diminished   level  of  services   fur- 
the  public  by  the  agency:  or 
ncrease  In  the  cost  of  agency  oper- 

hls  sul>section  shall  apply  in  the 
ly  schedule  covering  employees  in 
presented  by  an  exclusive  repre- 


If  an  agency  and  an  exclusive  rep- 
e  reach  an  impasse  in  collective 
bargalniiig  with  respect  to  an  agency  deter- 
mination under  subsection  (a)(1)  not  to  es- 
tablish 4  flexible  or  compressed  schedule, 
the  impaisse  shall  be  presented  to  the  Feder- 
al Servi^  Impasses  Panel  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Panel). 

"(B)  Tthe  Panel  shall  promptly  consider 
any  easel  presented  under  subparagraph  (A). 
and  shall  take  final  action  in  favor  of  the 
agency's]  determination  If  the  finding  on 
which  iti  is  based  is  supported  by  evidence 
that  the  schedule  is  likely  to  cause  an  ad- 
verse ag«ncy  impact. 

"(3)(A  If  an  agency  and  an  exclusive  rep- 
resentat  ve  have  entered  Into  a  collective 


bargaining  agreement  providing  for  use  of  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  under  this 
subchapter  and  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines under  subsection  (aM2)  to  termi- 
nate a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule,  the 
agency  may  reopen  the  agreement  to  seek 
termination  of  the  schedule  involved. 

"(B)  If  the  agency  and  exclusive  repre- 
sentative reach  an  impasse  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  terminating  such 
schedule,  the  impasse  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Panel. 

"(C)  The  Panel  shall  promptly  consider 
any  case  presented  under  subparagraph  (B). 
and  shall  rule  on  such  impasse  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  Panel  is  pre- 
sented the  impasse.  The  Panel  shall  take 
final  action  in  favor  of  the  agency's  determi- 
nation to  terminate  a  schedule  If  the  find- 
ing on  which  the  determination  is  based  is 
supported  by  evidence  that  the  schedule  has 
caused  an  adverse  agency  impact. 

"(D)  Any  such  schedule  may  not  be  termi- 
nated until— 

""(i)  the  agreement  covering  such  schedule 
is  renegotiated  or  expires  or  terminates  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  that  agreement:  or 

""(ii)  the  date  of  the  Panel's  final  decision. 
If  an  impasse  arose  in  the  reopening  of  the 
agreement  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  flexible  schedules  that  may  be  es- 
tablished without  regard  to  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subchapter."". 
'"{  6132.  Prohibition  of  coercion 

""(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  Indi- 
rectly intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing with- 

'"(1)  such  employee "s  rights  under  sections 
6122  through  6126  of  this  title  to  elect  a 
time  of  arrival  or  departure,  to  work  or  not 
to  work  credit  hours,  or  to  request  or  not  to 
request  compensatory  time  off  in  lieu  of 
payment  for  overtime  hours:  or 

""(2)  such  employee's  right  under  section 
6127(b)(1)  of  this  title  to  vote  whether  or 
not  to  tte  included  within  a  compressed 
schedule  program  or  such  employee's  right 
to  request  an  agency  determination  under 
section  6127(b)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  "intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce'  in- 
cludes, but  Is  not  limited  to.  promising  to 
confer  or  conferring  any  benefit  (such  as 
appointment,  promotion,  or  compensation). 
or  effecting  or  threatening  to  effect  any  re- 
prisal (such  as  deprivation  of  appointment, 
promotion,  compensation). 
"{6133.   Regulations:   technical   assistance: 

program  review 

"'(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescribe  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  programs  established 
under  this  subchapter. 

'■(b)(1)  The  Office  shall  provide  educa- 
tional material,  and  technical  aids  and  as- 
sistance, for  use  by  an  agency  In  connection 
with  establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
under  this  subchapter. 

"(2)  In  order  to  provide  the  most  effective 
materials,  aids,  and  assistance  under  para- 
graph (1).  the  Office  shall  conduct  periodic 
reviews  of  programs  established  by  agencies 
under  this  subchapter  particularly  Insofar 
as  such  programs  may  af fect- 

"(A)  the  efficiency  of  Government  oper- 
ations; 

"(B)  mass  transit  facilities  and  traffic: 

"(C)  levels  of  energy  consumption; 

"(D)  service  to  the  public: 


""(E)  increased  opp>ortunities  for  full-time 
and  part-time  employment:  and 

"(F)  employees'  Job  satisfaction  and  non- 
workllfe. 

"(c)  With  respect  to  employees  In  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 

( 1 )  by  inserting  before  the  Item  relating  to 
section  6101  the  following: 

•SUBCHAPTER  1-GENERAL 
PROVISIONS"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at -the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"SUBCHAPTER  II— FLEXIBLE  AND 
COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHEDULES 
"Sec. 

"6120.  Purpose. 
"6121.  Definitions. 

"6122.  Flexible  schedules;  agencies  author- 
ized to  use. 
"6123.  Flexible  schedules:  computation  of 

premium  pay. 
"6124.  Flexible  schedules:  holidays. 
"'6125.  Flexible  schedules:  time-recording  de- 
vices. 
"6126.  Flexible  schedules:  credit  hours:  ac- 
cumulation and  compensation. 
""6127.  Compressed  schedules:  agencies  au- 
thorized to  use. 
""6128.  Compressed  schedules:  computation 

of  premium  pay. 
"6129.  Administration  of  leave  and  retire- 
ment provisions. 
"6130.  Application  of  programs  in  the  case 

of  negotiated  contracts. 
""6131.  Criteria  and  review. 
"6132.  Prohibition  of  coercion. 
""6133.    Regulations:    technical    assistance: 
program  review."' 
Sec.  3.  Section  3401(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  ""(or  32 
to  64  hours  during  a  biweekly  pay  period  in 
the  case  of  a  flexible  or  compressed  work 
schedule  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  61 
of  this  title)"'  after  "week". 

Sec.  4.  Each  flexible  or  compressed  work 
schedule  established  by  any  agency  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  6101  note)  in  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  by 
the  agency  concerned  subject  to  the  review 
of  such  schedule  by  the  agency  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
and  such  further  action  as  the  agency  shall 
take  under  the  second  sentence  of  this  sec- 
tion. If.  in  reviewing  the  schedule,  the 
agency  determines  that  the  schedule  has  re- 
duced the  productivity  of  the  agency  or  the 
level  of  services  to  the  public  or  has  in- 
creased the  cost  of  the  agency  operations, 
the  agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  a  negotiated  agreement,  immedi- 
ately terminate  such  schedule  and  such  ter- 
mination shall  not  be  subject  to  negotiation 
or  to  administrative  review  (except  as  the 
President  may  provide)  or  to  judicial  review. 
Sec.  5.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  In  effect  after  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
is  a  time  agreement  on  this  bill,  is 
there  not?  Will  the  Chair  sUte  that 

agreement?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

The  Chair  is  advised  that  when  the 
Senate  proceeds  to  the  consideration 


of  S.  2240.  a  bill  to  authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  use  of  flexible  and 
compressed  work  schedules  for  its  em- 
ployees, but  not  before  Tuesday,  June 
29.  1982.  debate  on  an  amendment  to 
be  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado (Mr.  Armstrong)  relative  to  the 
Walsh-Healy  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equal- 
ly divided  and  controlled,  debate  on  a 
perfecting  amendment  to  be  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  Kennedy )  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment  shall  be  limited  to  30  min- 
utes, to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled, debated  on  two  committee 
amendments  which  shall  be  offered 
shall  be  debated  out  of  the  time  allot- 
ted on  the  bill,  with  no  other  amend- 
ments in  the  first  and  second  degree  to 
be  in  order,  and  debate  on  any  debata- 
ble motion,  appeal,  or  point  of  order 
which  is  submitted  or  on  which  the 
Chair  entertains  debate  shall  be  limit- 
ed to  5  minutes  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled.  Provided,  that  in  the 
event  the  manager  of  the  bill  is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment,  or 
motion,  the  time  in  opposition  thereto 
shall  be  controlled  by  the  minority 
leader  or  his  designee. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  myself  such 
time  as  I  need  to  pursue  an  opening 
statement  and  some  committee 
amendments. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  designate 
Mr.  EUcLETON  to  control  the  time 
under  my  control. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader.  I  am  delighted  to  be  able  to 
work  once  again  with  my  good  friend 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  passed  8. 
2254.  which  continue^  the  Govern- 
ment's alternative  work  schedules  ex- 
periments for  4  months.  I  said  we 
would  continue  to  work  on  a  compro- 
mise bill  to  authorize  an  alternative 
work  schedules  program.  With  the 
help  of  some  Members  in  the  House. 
S.  2240  with  an  amendment  is  that 
compromise. 

S.  2240  authorizes  alternative  work 
schedules  for  3  years.  Programs  estab- 
lished under  Public  Law  95-390.  the 
experimental  program,  can  be  reau- 
thorized under  this  act.  Management 
of  each  such  program  must  review  the 
program  within  90  days  of  enactment. 
If  they  determine  the  program  re- 
duced productivity,  reduced  the  level 
of  service  to  the  public,  or  increased 
agency  costs,  the  agency  must  immedi- 
ately terminate  that  schedule  regard- 
less of  any  contract  provision.  That  de- 
cision is  not  negotiable  or  reviewable. 

Programs  started  subsequent  to  en- 
actment, including  those  replacing  ter- 
minated schedules,  are  fully  negotia- 
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ble  where  a  unit  is  represented  by  an 
exclusive  bargaining  agent.  Agency 
management  is  free  not  to  institute  a 
schedule  if  they  can  provide  evidence 
that  one  of  the  aforementioned  nega- 
tive factors  is  likely  to  occur.  If  the  ex- 
clusive bargaining  agent  disagrees,  the 
impasse  will  be  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Service  Impasses  Panel  with  the 
burden  of  proof  on  agency  manage- 
ment. 

Once  a  negotiated  new  program  is  in 
effect,  an  agreement  may  be  reopened 
by  management  to  seek  termination  if 
It  determines  that  one  of  the  previous- 
ly mentioned  negative  factors  has  re- 
sulted from  the  program.  If  no  agree- 
ment is  reached  on  termination,  the 
impasse  will  be  presented  to  the  Fed- 
eral Service  Impasses  Panel.  The  panel 
must  rule  in  60  days.  It  must  rule  in 
favor  of  the  agency  if  it  determines 
that  productivity  declined,  service  to 
the  public  diminished  or  cost  increased 
as  a  result  of  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  to  conform 
this  bill  to  a  recently  introduced 
House  bill.  I  intend  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  more  fully  clarify  the  intent 
of  an  agency's  unilateral  right  to  ter- 
minate an  experimental  schedule  and 
Its  subsequent  responsibilities.  This 
amendment  requires  that  prior  to  the 
termination  of  an  experimental  sched- 
ule an  agency  must  certify  that  the 
termination  of  such  a  schedule  and  re- 
introduction  of  a  more  traditional 
schedule  will  not  increase  costs.  Ad- 
ministrative cost  resulting  from  the 
transition  from  one  schedule  to  an- 
other are  not  to  be  considered  in 
making  the  cost  determination. 

Second,  this  amendment  clarifies 
that  an  agency  which  terminates  an 
experimental  schedule  mxist  negotiate 
in  good  faith  on  any  new  schedule  pro- 
posed by  an  exclusive  representative 
of  that  agency's  unit.  This  applies  to 
those  agencies  where  there  are  either 
agreements  containing  a  provision  for 
alternative  work  schedules  or  agree- 
ments for  such  schedules  that  are  in 
existence  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  legislation. 

I  Intend  to  move  the  adoption  of 
those  amendments  after  the  statement 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri. 

Finally,  Mr.  President.  I  will  also  ask 
adoption  of  a  technical  amendment 
that  clarifies  a  minor  budgetary  prob- 
lem. A  provision  in  the  bill  authorizing 
the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing 
to  use  time  clocks  will  imder  this 
amendment  not  be  effective  until  Oc- 
tober 1,  1982,  and  that  authority 
would  also  be  made  permanent. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  am 
happy  to  yield  to  my  good  friend  from 
Missouri  if  he  has  a  statement  to 
make. 

Mr.  EAOLETON.  Mr.  President,  in 
1978,  Congress  enacted  the  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedules  Act,  Public  Law  95- 
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350.  bet  «r  known  as  the  flexitime  leg-  to  the  publ^  and  the  employees  them 
islation.  The  legislation  required  the 
Office  I  of  Personnel  Management 
(OPM)  io  establish  a  program  to  con- 
duct a  tarefully  controlled  3-year  ex- 
periment throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment with  various  work  schedules 
which  were  alternatives  to  the  tradi- 
tional sJhour  day.  40-hour  week. 

Stated  simply,  the  basic  goal  of  that 
legislation  was  to  assess  whether  the 
promising  trend  in  the  private  sector 
toward  alternatives  to  the  traditional 
8-hour  day  could  work  effectively  in 
the  Federal  Government,  in  1978. 
when  I  chaired  hearings  on  the  origi- 
nal flexitime  legislation,  there  was  al- 
ready »n  impressive  volume  of  evi- 
dence that  private  companies  which 
had  experimented  with  flexible  sched- 
uling and  alternatives  to  the  tradition- 
al work  day  and  week  were  extremely 
enthus^tic  about  it.  Employees  were 
generally  very  excited  about  their 
newly-found  flexibility;  it  was  proving 
to  be  particularly  beneficial  to  families 
with  cjiildren  where  both  parents 
worked;  enabling  the  parents  to  spend 
substantially  more  time  with  their 
children.  Employers  generally  report- 
ed that  after  an  Initial  adjustment,  the 
changeito  more  flexible  scheduling  did 
not  make  management  more  difficult: 


in  fact. 'the  improved  employee  morale 
led  to  increased  productivity  and  more 
than  offset  any  difficulties  which  re- 
sulted from  administrative  inconven- 
ience.  1 

In  nw  view,  the  potential  benefits 
from  flexible  work  hours  for  family 
life— tl|e  chance  to  ease  the  dilemma 
for  parents  who  wanted  to  spend  more 
time    i^ith    their    children    but    also 
either  wanted  to  work  or  found  it  nec- 
essary financially  to  work— alone  Justi- 
fied the  Federal  Government's  experi- 
ment with   flexible   and   compressed 
work    Schedules.    From    the    private 
sector  ktudies.  it  was  evident  that  a 
range  ff  other  potential  benefits  could 
result  ^  well:  Everything  from  length- 
ened hburs  of  service  to  the  taxpayers: 
less  congested  traffic  patterns:  possi- 
ble reductions  in  energy  consimiption 
in  castt  where  the  4-day  week  proved 
viable.  I  At  the  same  time,  the  evidence 
sugge4ed   that   not   all   experiments 
with  f  exible  new  schedules  produced 
the  de  iired  results.  I  remember  several 
cases  i  i  which  workers  switched  to  a  4- 
day.  li)-hour  schedule,  found  it  to  be 
exhau  iting.  and  opted  to  return  to  the 
5-day  week.  But  the  overall  evidence 
certalily   Justified   a  careful   experi- 
ment  to   measure   the   benefits   and 
costs  if  more  flexible  scheduling  and 
to  asiess  systematically  the  circum- 


stance 
where 


where  it  would  work  and  those 
it  would  not. 


As  tne  committee  report  on  this  leg- 
islation described,  the  experiment 
with  ^temative  work  schedules  has 
been  |enerally  successful.  OPM's  final 
report  to  the  President  found  that  the 
program  was.  in  most  cases,  beneficial 


selves.  Theicommittee  report  summa- 
rizes the  OlfM  findings  in  this  way: 

The  benefit^  of  these  schedules  to  employ- 
ees were  overwhelming.  Working  parents 
could  structure  their  work  schedules  to  best 
attend  to  their  children's  needs.  Appoint- 
ments outside  of  the  office  could  be  more 
easily  scheditled  without  the  necessity  of 
taking  sick  or  annual  leave.  Travel  times  to 
and  from  the  office  were  reduced.  Employ- 
ees generally  had  a  greater  degree  of  control 
over  their  w«rk  lives  which  provided  them 
with  more  time  to  devote  to  non-work  activi- 
ties. J 

The  beneflls  of  these  schedules  to  govern- 
ment, when  utilized  in  a  proper  fashion, 
were  also  significant.  Hours  of  service  to  the 
public  increased.  Tardiness  and  absenteeism 
of  employees  were  reduced.  Energy  con- 
sumption In  buildings  decreased.  General 
productivity  was  enhanced. 

On  the  othjer  hand.  Improper  use  of  alter- 
native work  schedules  did  have  some  serious 
repercussloni.  In  some  cases,  productivity 
and  work  performance  declined.  Service  to 
the  public  wis  delayed  and  hindered.  Work- 
ers were  unavailable  when  needed.  Costs  In- 
creased. 

I  agree  Mith  the  botton  line  assess- 
ment in  tlie  committee  report:  "the 
result  of  I  he  experimental  program 
showed  thit  the  use  of  alternative 
work  schedjules  can  be  beneficial  to  all 
concerned  iwhen  the  schedules  were 
used  properly."  However,  the  Interests 
of  the  Federal  employees  are  obvious- 
ly not  the  [sole  concern:  the  most  im- 
portant consideration  is  the  quality  of 
the  service]  provided  to  the  public  and 
insuring  tnat  a  change  to  flexible 
work  schedules  does  not  harm  that 
service  in  any  way. 

S.  2240  established  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's [use   of   flexible   and  com- 
pressed work  schedules  on  a  perma- 
nent basis]  In  fashioning  the  legisla- 
tion,  Sen^r   Stevens   has   gone   to 
great  lengths  to  accommodate  two  po- 
tentially   conflicting    concerns:    The 
rights   of  [employees   represented   by 
labor   unions   to   bargain   collectively 
over  vital !  workplace  issues— and  the 
nature  of  Work  schedules  is  obviously 
such  an  i^ue— and  the  responsibility 
of  managnnent  to  exercise  some  judg- 
ment   tha^    flexible    or    varied    work 
schedules  jare  not  appropriate  in  cer- 
tain situations  or  that  there  may  be 
situations  where  a  flexible  work  sched- 
ule is  having  an  unanticipated  adverse 
effect  on  Government  service.  In  my 
view,  S.  2^40  establishes  a  framework 
which  protects  the  needs  and  preroga- 
tives of  both   the  Federal   managers 
and  the  Employees  and  their  repre- 
sentatives] Management  has  the  au- 
thority to^  make  an  initial  determina- 
tion that  a  particular  schedule,  if  initi- 
ated, will  have  an  adverse  effect  in  an 
agency.   In  cases  where  a  particular 
schedule  b  already  in  effect,  manage- 
ment  is   Ranted   a   limited   right  to 
reopen  anj  agreement  to  seek  termina- 
tion of  a  $chedule  which  management 
believes  is  having  an  adverse  effect.  In 
either  ca^.  however,  once  the  initial 
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management  decision  is  made,  man- 
agement can  go  no  further  unilateral- 
ly. Where  initiating  a  flexible  schedule 
is  at  issue,  full  negotiation  on  all  as- 
pects of  an  alternative  work  schedule 
must  occur.  Where  terminating  an  ex- 
isting schedule  is  the  question,  once 
the  agreement  is  reopened,  the  termi- 
nation of  a  schedule  is  fully  negotia- 
ble. If  the  parties  reach  an  impasse  in 
either  case,  the  issue  must  be  resolved 
by  the  Federal  Service  Impasses  Panel. 

It  is  no  secret  that  the  flexitime  pro- 
gram has  been  the  subject  of  rather 
stormy  controversy  which  prevented 
timely  passage  of  permanent  legisla- 
tion which  the  3-year  experiment  con- 
cluded in  March.  I  commend  Senator 
STEVtvs  for  the  time  he  has  devoted  to 
this  legislation  and  the  compromise  he 
has  crafted  between  viewpoints  that  at 
onetime  seemed  almost  irreconcilable. 
Only  a  person  with  a  deep  commit- 
ment to  the  interests  of  Federal  work- 
ers and  an  understanding  of  manage- 
ment's concerns  could  have  produced) 
this  result.  While  the  ultimate  out- 
come for  this  legislation  is  by  no 
means  assured,  without  Senator  Ste- 
ven's extraordinary  work,  we  would 
not  be  on  the  floor  today.  I  know  of  no 
person  who  has  done  more  over  the 
years  to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
Federal  employees  and  the  quality  of 
the  Civil  Service  than  Senator  Ste- 
vens. 

S.  2240  provides  a  framework  for 
successful  continuation  of  flexible 
work  schedules  on  a  permanent  basis: 
it  does  not  provide  a  guarantee.  In  the 
testimony  taken  in  1978  in  connection 
with  the  original  flexitime  legislation, 
one  point  came  through  with  particu- 
lar clarity:  Flexible  work  schedules  are 
obviously  a  boon  to  employees.  To  suc- 
ceed, however,  they  require  manage- 
ment which  is  capable  and  adaptable, 
and  willing  to  tolerate  some  initial  ad- 
justment period  because  it  cares  about 
the  morale  of  its  employees  and  recog- 
nizes the  long-term  benefits  which  can 
result  in  terms  of  productivity. 

That  approach  to  management  has 
often  been  sadly  lacking  in  the  last  18 
months.  The  Federal  civil  service  has 
taken  a  terrific  beating  at  the  hands 
of  an  administration  which  often 
seems  intent  on  demoralizing  Federal 
workers,  degtading  the  importance  of 
their  work,  and  driving  them  into  a 
private  sector  which,  in  the  current  re- 
cession, is  not  exactly  ripe  with  oppor- 
tunities. This  administration's  war  on 
Federal  employees  goes  far  beyond 
what  is  necessary  to  cut  the  Federal 
budget.  It  is  an  ideological  vendetta 
stemming  from  the  philosophy  that 
the  Federal  Government  should  be 
permanently  weakened  because  Gov- 
ernment is  not  an  essential  instrument 
for  discharging  responsibilities  to  the 
public  or  fulfilling  our  collective  aspi- 
rations as  a  society. 

Without  much  confidence.  I  hope 
that  the  administration  will  use  the 


passage  of  this  legislation  as  a  moment 
to  reconsider  their  dangerous  and 
short-sighted  view  of  the  Federal  civil 
service.  If  President  Reagan.  Dr. 
Devine.  and  others  are  too  committed 
to  their  philosophy  to  reconsider  its 
consequences.  I  hope  that  they  will 
make  a  sincere  attempt  to  implement 
this  legislation  effectively.  In  a  period 
of  RIP'S  and  furloughs,  pay  caps  and 
benefit  cuts,  flexible  and  compressed 
work  schedules  have  been  one  of  the 
very  few  bright  spots  for  Government 
workers.  With  effective  management, 
this  program  can  continue  to  benefit 
the  taxpayers  well. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  point  out  to  him  that  I  think  the 
work,  the  dogged  persistence  on  this 
issue  has  been  done  by  Jamie  Cowen 
of  my  staff,  Ed  Jayne  of  Senator 
Pryor's  staff,  and  Ira  Shapiro  of  his 
staff.  I  think  they  deserve  the  credit 
he  has  so  generously  bestowed  on  me. 

UP  AMKNDMDrr  no.  I04T 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
indicated.  I  send  to  the  desk  two 
amendments  that  I  have  described 
previously,  the  first  to  conform  this  to 
the  House  bill,  and  the  second,  a  tech- 
nical amendment.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  considered  en 
bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Humphrey).  There  are  committee 
amendments  to  the  bill  that  should  be 
disposed  of. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Very  well.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. It  was  my  intention  to  have 
these  amendments  added  to  the  com- 
mittee amendments,  and  then  have 
them  all  treated  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  further  amendment. 

To  be  certain  that  there  is  no  con- 
troversy with  respect  to  further 
amendments.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  we  proceed  in  that  manner  so 
that  there  will  be  no  question  with  re- 
spect to  further  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  report. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens) 
proposes  an  unprtnted  amendment  num- 
bered 1047. 

.  Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

UP  amendment  no.  104  t 

On  page  17,  line  11,  delete  the  period  and 
insert  the  following:  "(other  than  a  reasona- 
ble administrative  cost  relating  to  the  proc- 
ess of  establishing  a  flexible  or  compressed 
schedule).". 


I^e  21.  amend  section  4  (beginning  on 
line  14  and  ending  on  line  12  of  page  22)  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  4  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b),  each  flexible  or  compressed  work 
schedule  established  by  any  agency  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (5 
U.S.C.  6101  note)  In  existence  on  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  by 
the  agency  concerned. 

"(bxi)  During  the  90-day  period  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  any  flexi- 
ble or  compressed  work  schedule  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
agency  concerned.  If,  In  reviewing  the 
schedule,  the  agency  determines  In  writing 
that- 

"(A)  the  schedule  has  reduced  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  agency  or  the  level  of  services 
to  the  public,  or  has  increased  the  cost  of 
the  agency  operations,  and 

"(B)  termination  of  the  schedule  will  not 
result  in  an  Increase  In  the  cost  of  the 
agency  operations  (other  than  a  reasonable 
administrative  cost  relating  to  the  process 
of  terminating  a  schedule). 

"the  agency  shall,  notwittutanding  any  pro- 
vision of  a  negotiated  agreement.  Immedi- 
ately terminate  such  schedule  and  such  ter- 
mination shall  not  t>e  subject  to  negotiation 
or  to  administrative  review  (except  as  the 
President  may  provide)  or  to  Judicial  review. 

"(2)  If  a  schedule  established  pursuant  to 
a  negotiated  agreement  is  terminated  under 
paragraph  ( 1 ),  either  the  agency  or  the  ex- 
clusive representative  concerned  may.  by 
written  notice  to  the  other  party  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  such  termination.  Ini- 
tiate collective  bargaining  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  another  flexible  or  com- 
pressed work  schedule  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  61  of  title  5.  United  SUtes  Code, 
which  would  be  effective  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  negotiated  agree- 
ment." 

At  the  end  of  the  bill  add  the  following 
new  section: 

Sec.  .  (a)  Section  6106  of  title  S.  United 
States  Code,  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "except  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Printing  may  use  such  recording 
clocks.". 

(b)  The  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  take  effect  Octobef  1.  1982.  Section  S 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  amend- 
ment made  by  this  section. 

On  page  8.  beginning  with  the  comma  on 
line  18.  strike  out  all  through  line  22  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Alaska. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1047)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  committee  amendments,  as 
amended,  be  agreed  to. 

The  committee  amendments,  as 
amended,  were  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  bill,  as  amended, 
will  be  considered  as  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  subsequent  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
confirm  my  understanding  that  since 
this  bill  provides  authorization  for  the 
continuation  of  programs  conducted 
under  Public  Law  95-390  its  provisions 
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do  not  therefore  affect  or  impair  the 
alternative  work  schedules  conducted 
by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  in 
accordance  with  the  TVA  Act  of  1933. 
The  terms  and  conditions  of  employ- 
ment for  TVA  personnel,  as  estab- 
lished by  the  TVA  Act,  are  not  affect- 
ed by  S.  2240.  as  I  understand  it.  Fur- 
ther. S.  2240.  the  Federal  Employees 
Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act  of 
1982  does  not  expand  the  application 
of  the  Federal  labor-management  rela- 
tions law  of  chapter  71  to  cover  agen- 
cies, like  TVA.  which  are  not  now  cov- 
ered.      

Mr.  STEVENS.  The  Senator's  under- 
standing is  correct. 

RKCCSS  UNTIL  1  P.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  now  in  the  position  of  awaiting  the 
first  substantive  amendment  to  be  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong).  He  is  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  on  a  very  important 
matter  and  we  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
the  meeting  of  the  Committee  on  Pi- 
nance. 

Therefore,  with  the  understanding 
that  it  has  been  approved  by  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  1  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  12:05  p.m.  recessed  until  1 
p.m.;  whereupon  the  Senate  reassem- 
bled when  called  to  order  by  the  I*re- 
siding  Officer  (Mr.  Schmitt). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  majority  leader  is  rec- 
ognized. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  minute  without  the  time  being 
charged  against  anybody. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  orderd. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  P>resident.  I  under- 
stand we  are  prepared  to  resume  con- 
sideration of  the  flexitime  bill  on 
which  there  is  a  time  limitation:  is 
that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Tennessee  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Would  the  Chair 
please  state  the  condition  of  the  time 
agreement? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
agreement  under  which  S.  2240  is 
being  considered  is  as  follows:  Debate 
on  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Arm- 
strong) relative  to  the  Walsh-Healy 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  shall  be  limited 
to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled;  debate  on  a  perfecting 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Kenne- 
dy) to  the  Armstrong  amendment 
shall  be  limited  to  30  minutes  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled.  Is  that 
sufficient  for  the  Senator?  There  are 
other  provisions. 

Mr.  BAKER.  No.  Mr.  President,  that 
is  sufficient. 
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Therr  is  one  provision  in  the  order 
that  I  jwill  discuss  with  the  minority 
leader  and  other  Senators,  and  I  may 
ask  for  ja  modification  at  a  later  point. 
That 
time  i: 
amen 
amen 
do  tha 
nority 


to  do  with  the  control  of 
opposition  to  the  Kennedy 
ent,  assuming  the  Kennedy 
ent  is  offered.  I  will  not  now 
but  I  will  confer  with  the  mi- 
ader  and  make  sure  he  has  no 
objectiQn  to  it. 

I  thi^k  the  intention  of  the  order 
was  thift  if  the  Kennedy  amendment  is 
offered,  the  time  in  opposition  would 
be  under  the  control  of  Senator  from 
Colora(  o  (Mr.  Armstrong).  The  way  it 
is  writi  en  at  this  time,  it  would  be 
under  the  control  of  the  minority 
leader  i  tr  his  designee.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  problem  but  it  is  a  matter 
which  las  been  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion, ar  d  I  will  consult  with  the  minor- 
ity lead  er  later  on  that  point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct  in  his  interpreta- 
tion. 

Mr.  i  AKER.  I  thank  the  Chaiir  and 
I  yield   he  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time?  The  Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
inquire  is  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
prepared  to  proceed  with  his  amend- 
ment at  this  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  prepared. 

Coulq  I  Just  inquire  as  to  what  the 
status  of  time  is  at  the  moment,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  has  11  minutes, 
the  Seiator  from  Missouri  has  7  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  is 
it  the  desire  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  that  I  proceed  at  this  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  is  prepared,  that  would  be 
our  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

UP  amendment  no.  104* 

(Purpose:  To  amend  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act  and  the  Walsh- 
Healet  Act  to  permit  employees,  to  whom 
such  Acts  apply,  to  work  any  combination 
of  hours  In  a  forty-hour  workweek) 

Mr.  Armstrong.  Mr.  President.  I 
will  be]  delighted  to  proceed.  Before  I 
do  so  inay  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alaska]  for  helping  me  work  out  the 
time  sd  we  could  offer  this  amendment 
in  a  ^ay  that  permitted  me  to  be 
present  when  it  was  offered.  I  have 
been  t^d  up  in  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance Iwith  some  important  business, 
and  yet  I  did  wish  to  be  here  to 
present  this  amendment  and  to  discuss 
it  withj  my  colleagues,  and  I  am  grate- 
ful to  ihe  Senator  from  Alaska  for  his 
courtesy. 

Witq  that  word  of  explanation.  I  do 
send  an  unprinted  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  for  its  immediate  consid- 
eratioi  . 


Sena)  or 
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The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  n  port. 
The  legislative 

The 
strong) 
numbered 


pro[  OSes 


Clerk  read  as  follows: 
from  Colorado  (Mr.   Arm- 
an  unprinted  amendment 


1018. 

Mr.  ARM  STRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanii  lous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed witf ,  and  I  will  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain it. 

The  PR8SIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  In  the  bill.  Insert 
the  following: 

Sec.  .  (a)i  Section  102(a)  of  the  Contract 
Work  Hour4  Standards  Act  (40  U.S.C. 
328<a»  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)  NotwUhstajidlng  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  wages  of  every  laborer  and  me- 
chanic employed  by  any  contractor  or  sub- 
contractor io  his  performance  of  work  on 
any  contract  of  the  character  specified  in 
section  103  $hall  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  a  standard  workweek  of  forty  hours,  and 
work  in  excess  of  such  standard  workweek 
shall  be  permitted  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  this  section.  For  each  workweek  in  which 
any  such  laborer  or  mechanic  Is  so  em- 
ployed, such!  wages  shall  include  compensa- 
tion, at  a  rate  not  less  than  one  and  one- 
half  times  ihe  basic  rate  of  pay,  for  all 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  forty  hours  in  the 
workweek.",  j 

(b)  Section  102(b)  of  such  Act  is  amend- 
ed-  J 

(1)  by  striking  out  "eight  hours  in  any  cal- 
endar day  oi  in  excess  of"  in  paragraph  ( 1 ): 
and  I 

(2)  by  stiiking  out  "eight  hours  or  in 
excess  of"  in  paragraph  (2). 

Sec.  .  SuMcctlon  (c)  of  the  first  section 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  condi- 
tions for  thf  purchase  of  supplies  and  the 
making  of  Qontracts  by  the  United  States. 
and  for  othfr  purposes"  (41  U.S.C.  35  (O), 
commonly  khown  as  the  Walsh-Healey  Act, 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  "eight  hours  in 
any  one  day  or  in  excess  of". 

Sec.  .  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  aftect  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments in  effect  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.       I 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
we  are  proceeding  under  controlled 
time,  and  t  yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposal  to  create 
a  permanent  statutory  authority  for 
alternative  work  schedules  for  Federal 
employees  is  now  before  the  Senate 
for  consideration.  The  Office  df  Per- 
sonnel and  Management  created  and 
evaluated  I  work  schedules  that  vary 
from  the  conventional  workweek  and 
found  theiii  beneficial  to  agencies,  em- 
ployees, arid  the  public.  They  conclud- 
ed that  altiemative  work  schedules  can 
improve  the  productivity  of  an  organi- 
zation and  increase  its  service  to  the 
public  without  additional  costs. 

I  support  this  concept  and,  indeed,  I 
congratulaite  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  others  who  have  brought  this  leg- 
islation tq  the  floor  because,  in  my 
opinion,  there  are  many  instances  in 
which  thi4  flexitime  concept  for  Fed- 
eral employees  is  not  only  in  the  best 
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interests  of  the  employees  but  also  en- 
hances the  productivity  of  the  Gov- 
ernment itself. 

I  feel  we  must  also,  however,  offer 
that  same  kind  of  option  to  the  Feder- 
al contractors  in  the  private  sector. 
The  concept  of  increased  productivity, 
energy  savings,  and  improved  employ- 
ee morale  through  use  of  a  compressed 
workweek  is  embraced  both  in  my 
amendment  to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act— 
which  governs  Federal  contractors— 
and  in  this  legislation  to  reauthorize 
the  Government's  flexitime  program. 
With  these  legislative  proposals  more 
or  less  identical  in  concept.  Congress 
has  a  golden  opportunity  to  update  a 
relic  of  the  past. 

The  amendment  I  offer  today  simply 
permits  Federal  contractors  the  option 
of  instituting  flexible  work  schedules 
without  facing  penalty.  The  adminis- 
tration and  many  Senators  have  ex- 
pressed their  support  for  the  legisla- 
tion. It  is  needed  primarily  to  bring 
the  laws  governing  Federal  contrac- 
tors into  conformity  with  current  over- 
time provisions  and  flexibility  provid- 
ed to  private  sector  employees,  and,  if 
the  legislation  before  us  passes,  to 
Federal  employees  themselves.  Specifi- 
cally, the  proposal  amends  parts  of 
two  statutes  which  regulate  pay  stand- 
ards for  Govenunent  contractors:  The 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards 
Act.  Those  laws  presently  mandate 
that  "no  persons  employed  by  Federal 
contractors  shall  be  permitted  to  work 
in  excess  of  eight  hours  in  any  one  day 
without  payment  of  time  and  one  half 
for  overtime." 

Since  the  1930's.  when  the  Walsh- 
Healey  and  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standaids  Acts  were  enacted, 
employer  and  employee  needs  and  de- 
sires have  changed.  Today  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  labor  force  is  function- 
ing under  flexible,  compressed,  or  vol- 
untarily reduced  work  schedules.  This 
trend  will  continue  throughout  the 
1980's  as  life  styles  and  family  struc- 
tures are  changing.  E^mployers  who  re- 
spond creatively  to  these  new  condi- 
tions will  have  the  competitive  edge. 

Unfortunately,  the  Federal  regula- 
tions have  not  kept  pace  with  the 
changing  society.  Moreover,  the  un- 
necessary and  outdated  restriction  has 
brought  extra  costs  to  the  Govern- 
ment. In  a  report  to  the  Congress  by 
the  Comptroller  General  (Contractors 
Use  of  Altered  Work  Schedules  for 
Their  Employees— How  is  it  Working? 
April  1976),  the  Department  of  Labor 
cited  one  instance  of  an  organization 
utilizing  a  4-day  work  schedule,  that 
negotiated  a  contract  with  the  Gov- 
ernment and  included  about  $240,000 
in  overtime  and  associated  costs  in  the 
contract  price  because  of  the  overtime 
payment  required  by  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act.  The  legislation  also  re- 
duces the  number  of  bids  on  Govern- 
ment contracts.  The  Department  of 


Defense  and  the  General  Services  Ad- 
ministration, who  both  do  a  large 
amount  of  contracting  for  the  Govern- 
ment, supported  legislative  changes  in 
the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act 
for  this  reason. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  has 
one  objective  and  one  aim.  To  allow 
Federal  contractors  the  option  of  al- 
ternative work  schedules.  I  stress  we 
are  talking  only  about  an  option.  This 
requires  no  company  and  no  employee 
to  change  their  existing  work  sched- 
ule. It  merely  says  in  those  instances 
where  employees  and  their  companies 
wish  to  do  so  they  may  adopt  a  10- 
hour  4-day  workweek  or  some  other 
version  of  a  workweek  without  incur- 
ring overtime  until  the  total  hours 
worked  within  the  workweek  exceed 
40  hours. 

This,  I  stress,  is  exactly  the  same 
provision  that  now  governs  every 
other  private  sector  firm  and  employ- 
ee. 

The  benefits  of  flexitime,  however, 
go  far  beyond  less  Government  inter- 
ference in  the  private  sector.  There 
are.  at  least  for  some  companies,  dis- 
tinct advantages  in  choosing  to  imple- 
ment the  alternative  work  schedule. 
Numerous  studies  have  been  conduct- 
ed on  the  optional  compressed  work- 
week, including  those  done  by  the 
Comptroller  General,  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics,  and  the  National 
Center  for  Energy  Management  and 
Power. 

Among  the  conclusions  are  the  fol- 
lowing: That  in  some  cases,  at  least, 
greater  productivity  is  realized— 
higher  weekly  output,  improved  use  of 
plant  and  equipment  and  improved 
employee  morale;  improved  working 
conditions— reduced  employment 

working  costs,  increased  Job  satisfac- 
tion, and  ease  of  recruitment:  and 
energy  conservation. 

One  advantage  of  particular  interest 
to  me  deals  with  the  problem  of  air 
pollution.  We  now  have  evidence,  as  a 
result  of  a  study  released  by  the 
E>enver  Regional  Council  of  Govern- 
ments in  cooperation  with  the  Denver 
Federal  Executive  Board,  examining 
the  travel  habits  of  some  7,000  Federal 
employees  on  the  compressed  work 
schedule  in  Denver.  To  date,  this 
study  is  the  only  in-depth  investiga- 
tion which  applies  the  full  travel 
impact  resulting  from  an  experiment 
of  this  size.  The  study  concludes  that 
the  compressed  workweek  is  one  of  the 
most  effective  transportation  manage- 
ment actions  that  Denver's  Federal 
agencies  can  take  in  addressing  the 
concern  of  air  pollution  and  traffic 
congestion.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
neither  providing  free  transit  service 
at  peak  periods  for  everyone  in  the 
area,  nor  an  extensive  and  complicated 
program  of  carpool  matching  would 
even  equal  the  impact  on  air  pollution 


that  resulted  from  only  7.000  employ- 
ees on  a  compressed  workweek. 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  what  might 
result  if  all  employees  of  Federal  con- 
tractors in  the  area,  which  easily 
number  twice  that  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees in  the  study,  were  allowed  the 
option  of  shifting  to  a  4-day  work- 
week schedule. 

A  change  in  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
would  not  in  any  way  affect  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act.  which  governs 
all  workers  and  provides  that  overtime 
premiums  be  paid  whenever  employees 
work  more  than  40  hours  a  week.  My 
amendment  would  not  impact  the  col- 
lective bargaining  process,  nor  would  it 
conflict  with  any  of  the  Federal  labor 
laws.  Nothing  in  this  amendment  is  to 
be  construed  to  cover  employees  other 
than  those  employees  specified  in  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  and  Safety  Standards 
Act.  Finally,  this  amendment  does  not 
mandate  a  compressed  workweek,  but 
only  restores  to  American  firms  and 
their  employees  serving  the  Federal 
Government  a  basic  option,  a  basic 
freedom  of  choice. 

Mr.  President,  the  Government  em- 
ployees are  eager  to  see  the  Federal 
Employees  Flexible  Work  Schedules 
Act  become  permanent.  We  have 
heard  many  of  the  unions  and  workers 
testify  to  that  effect.  The  same  is  true 
for  the  employees  in  the  private  sec- 
tors who  are  working  on  Federal  con- 
tracts. Many  private  sector  collective 
bargaining  agreements  across  the 
Nation  encompass  the  4-day.  lO-hour 
workweek.  In  my  own  State  of  Colora- 
do, many  labor  contracts  include  pro- 
visions for  a  compressed  workweek  and 
are  merely  awaiting  action  by  Con- 
gress to  update  the  law  in  the  way 
that  my  amendment  suggests. 

In  my  opinion,  it  is  only  fair  for  Fed- 
eral contractors  to  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages that  private  sector  and  Gov- 
ernment employees  d<y.  If  that  is  ever 
to  be  accomplished,  this  is  the  time  to 
do  it.  because  it  relates,  in  concept,  so 
directly  to  the  legislation  which  is  now 
pending  before  us. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  this  amendment 
is  supported  by  the  administration,  by 
the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers, the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, the  Business  Roundtable. 
NFIB,  and  dozens  of  other  associa- 
tions and  individual  companies,  a  list 
of  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

ASSOCIATIONS 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers. 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
Business  Roundtable. 
N.P.I.B. 

American  Apparel  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion. 
American  Horse  Council. 
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American  Motorcyclists  Association. 

American  Recreation  Coalition. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute. Inc. 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors.  Inc. 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Electronic  Industries  Association. 

International  Snowmobile  Industry  Asso- 
ciation. 

National  Meat  Association. 

National  Marine  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion. 

National  Motor  Sports  Committee. 

National  Spa  and  Pool  Institute. 

Printing  Industries  of  America. 

Recreation  Vehicle  Dealers  Association. 

Recreation  Vehicle  Industry  Association. 

United  States  Ski  Association. 

OTHERS 

A.  H.  Robins. 

ALCOA. 

Ball  Corporation. 

Bristol  Myers  Corporation. 

Burlington  Industries. 

C.  A.  Norgren  and  Company. 

Dow  Chemical  U.S.A. 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  and  Co. 

General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Co. 

JLG  Industries. 

Mobil  Oil  Corporation. 

Motorola,  Inc. 

Spring  Mills.  Inc. 

TRW,  Incorporated. 

Uniroyal.  Inc. 

United  Technologies  Corporation. 

Upjohn  Company. 

Xerox  Corporation. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  is  an  interesting 
amendment  and  one  that  deserves 
review  by  the  Senate  and  by  the  Con- 
gress. But  I  say  to  the  Senate  that  it 
should  not  be  on  this  bill. 

This  is  a  bill  from  the  Governmental 
Affairs  Committee.  When  we  go  to 
conference  we  will  be  going  to  confer- 
ence with  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee  in  the  House.  Our 
old  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Com- 
mittee was  folded  into  the  Govern- 
mental Affairs  Committee  reorganiza- 
tions several  years  ago.  Our  subcom- 
mittee now  has  the  same  jurisdiction 
as  the  House  full  committee. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  will 
Jeopardize  the  passage  of  this  flexi- 
time legislation.  The  current  experi- 
mental legislation  expires  for  most 
agencies  on  July  21.  The  House  of 
Representatives  will  not  return  until 
July  12.  They  will  have  only  a  week  to 
dispose  of  this  legislation.  We  have  re- 
ceived assurances  that  if  we  amended 
the  bill  in  the  manner  that  we  have  al- 
ready amended  it,  that  the  House 
would  attempt  to  pass  our  bill  without 
amendments.  This  amendment  will 
mean  that  it  will  involve  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  two  committees  in  the  House 
and  will  undoubtedly  see  that  this  bill 
would  be  referred  to  those  two  com- 
mittees and  that  would  be  the  end  of 
flexitime  for  Federal  employees. 

In  addition  to  that,  let  me  point  out 
to   the   Senate   that   the   Armstrong 


amendif  ent  does  not  contain  the  pro- 
afforded  the  Federal  employ- 
ifisure  that  an  alternative  work 
is  not  imposed  upon  them. 
S.  2240.  provides  full  negotia- 
ovdr  the  establishment  and  termi- 
)f  flexitime  where  a  union  is 


tectiona 

ees  to 

schedul^ 

Our  bill , 

tion 

nation 

involve< 

If  there  is  no  union,  a  majority  of 
the  emi  loyees  in  the  unit  must  vote  to 
agree  w  th  an  agency  decision  to  estab- 
lish a  particular  schedule.  Despite 
union  i  epresentation.  or  a  majority 
consent^  as  the  case  may  be,  an  em- 
ployee iiho  would  experience  personal 
hardship  from  the  schedule  can  be  ex- 
empted. This  employee  has  recourse  to 
the  Sptocial  Counsel  of  the  Merit 
System  Protection  Board  if  the  agency 
does  noit  exempt  him.  Unfortunately, 
the  Armstrong  amendment  does  not, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  could,  provide 
these  kinds  of  protections  because  of 
the  mechanisms  that  are  already  in 
the  Federal  law  to  deal  with  such  ex- 
emptions for  particular  employees. 

Now,  my  plea  to  the  Senate  is  not  to 
attach  this  amendment  to  this  particu- 
lar bill.jlt  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Labor  Committee.  I  understand 
that  there  is  similar  legislation  in  the 
Labor  committee.  The  only  result 
that  call  happen  is  either  the  House 
will  strto  such  an  amendment  off  and 
send  it  pack  here  or  the  House  will  be 
forced  to  refer  this  bill  to  the  two  com- 
mittees as  I  indicated. 

The  $enator  is  attempting  to  con- 
form the  requirements  of  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  the  Fair  Labor  Stand- 
ards A(  t  and.  as  I  understand  it,  he 
wants  o  substitute  for  the  8-hour 
workday  restriction  the  40-hour. work- 
week for  Federal  contractors. 

It  is,  M  I  indicated,  in  my  opinion  a 
subject  that  needs  to  be  pursued.  The 
Walsh-Healey  Act  applies  only  to  Fed- 
eral contractors.  It  requires  overtime 
to  be  laid  for  hours  in  excess  of  8 
hours  I  day.  That,  however,  is  com- 
pletely foreign  to  the  concepts  of  flexi- 
time asithey  apply  to  Federal  employ- 
ees, ana  the  impact  of  this  would  be, 
as  I  indicated,  in  my  opinion,  to  jeop- 
ardize the  passage  of  the  flexitime  bill. 
We  will  not  have  the  time  to  save 
those  compressed  work  schedules  that 
had  been  instituted  during  the  period 
of  the  experiment.  It  would  require  us 
to  address  the  matter  entirely  in  a  dif- 
ferent fway.  We  just  cannot  handle 
this  in  I  negotiation  with  the  people 
that  w#  would  be  compelled  to  meet 
with  if  ihis  matter  were  sent  to  confer- 
ence. 


Mr.  S' 
tor  from 
wish. 
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TEtENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
Missouri  such  time  as  he  may 


But  I 
opinior 
confer^ice 
reason 
Civil  Service 


state  to  the  Senate  that  in  my 

the  House  would  not  go  to 

on  this  bill.  There  is  no 

for  the  House  Post  Office  and 

Committee  to  tackle  the 

probleriis   of   the    Walsh-Healey    Act. 

Does  tl  e  Senator  from  Missouri  desire 

to  comi  nent? 

Mr.  E  AGLETON.  Yes. 


EAG  LETON. 


the 
Senat  or 


an  j 


Mr.   President.  I 
distinguished  floor  man- 
Stevens.  in  urging  that 
AiMSTRONG's  amendment  to 
which   amends   the   Walsh- 
Contract    Work    Hours 
cts.  be  tabled.  I  do  so  for 
and  substantive  rea- 


Mr 

join  with 

ager. 

Senator 

this  bill. 

Healey 

Standards 

both  procedural 

sons. 

First.  Senator  Armstrong's  amend- 
ment is  naL  germane  to  the  Federal 
flexitime  bll.  An  amendment  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  has  absolutely 
nothing  to  ao  with  extension  of  Feder- 
al flexitim^  programs.  In  fact,  adop- 
tion of  the  Armstrong  amendment  will 
seriously  jeopardize  the  prospects  for 
enacting  thos  continuation  of  the  Fed- 
eral flexititne  program,  a  topic  just 
discussed  by  Senator  Stevens. 

Second.  Senator  Armstronc  intro- 
duced a  bili  which  is  virtually  identical 
to  the  pending  amendment  on  Febru- 
it  is  still  pending  before 
r  and  Human  Resources 
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ary  5.  198 
the  full 
Committee 

No  full 
has  ever 
lation.  In 
ment   to   t 


nunittee  executive  session 
n  scheduled  on  this  legis- 
eking  to  add  his  amend- 
e  flexitime  bill.  Senator 
Armstronc]  is  attempting  to  bypass 
full  comm^tee  consideration  by  the 
committee  of  jurisdiction. 

Finally.  >^r.  President.  I  would  point 
out  that  While  Senator  Armstrong 
likes  to  suggest  that  this  amendment 
is  needed  "to  bring  the  laws  governing 
Federal  contractors  into  conformity 
with  currejit  overtime  provisions  and 
flexibility  ki  work  schedules  provided 
to  private  fector  employees,  and  iron- 
ically, to  {Federal  employees  them- 
selves." th^  amendment  differs  from 
the  Federal  flexitime  bill  in  a  very  sig- 
nificant way.  The  Federal  flextime  bill 
contains  a  I  number  of  provisions  de- 
signed to  itisure  employee  free  choice 
in  selecting  alternative  work  schedules 
or  a  compressed  work  week. 

I  emphasize  the  words  "employee 
free  choice." 

Senator  Armstrong's  amendment 
does  not  injclude  a  comparable  protec- 
tion for  private  sector  employees.  Al- 
though hi^  amendment  states  that  it 
will  not  affect  collective-bargaining 
agreementa  in  effect  on  the  date  of  en- 
actment, itjdoes  not  provide  any  mech- 
anism for  unorganized  employees  to 
have  a  voice  in  determining  their  work 
schedules.  I  The  unorganized  worker 
would  hav^  no  choice  but  to  simply 
quit  his  jol^  if  he  could  not,  for  family 
reasons,  or  jchild  care  arrangements,  or 
whatever,  ^djust  to  increased  hours  in 
the  work  dfiy. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
seeks  time^ 

Mr.  ARN  STRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  th(  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  WALLOP.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President.  I  rise  in  support  of 
his  amendment.  I  would  point  out  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alaska 
that  because  the  House  threatens  us 
with  inability  or  a  lack  of  desire  to  act, 
there  is  no  reason  for  us  not  to  do 
something  which,  in  our  judgment,  is 
right.  I  believe  that  we  should  do  what 
our  intellect  in  the  Senate  tells  us  we 
should  do.  and  that  we  should  not 
worry  about  threats  from  the  House, 
whether  they  will  or  will  not  take  up  a 
certain  thing.  They  have  as  much  re- 
sponsibility and  accountability  to  the 
Federal  employees  who  they  seek  to 
respond  to  as  we  do. 

If  they  leave  us  with  nothing  but 
threats,  so  t>e  it.  It  would  be  their 
threats  and  their  inability  to  act,  or 
their  lack  of  desire  to  act.  or  their  ob- 
stinance  in  the  face  of  these  threats, 
that  would  be  the  troublesome  factor 
to  the  Federal  employee,  not  that  of 
the  Senate,  if  it  is.  in  fact,  the  Senate's 
ideas. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  said,  I  rise  in  sup- 
port of  the  amendment  offered  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado. 
The  amendment  would  permit  Federal 
private  contractors  to  utilize  a  4-day, 
40-hour  workweek.  The  Walsh-Healey 
Act  currently  limits  the  ability  of  pri- 
vate industry  to  employ  innovative 
work  schedules.  While  the  limits  of 
the  act  may  have  been  appropriate 
back  in  the  1930's.  there  is  a  need  to 
modernize  this  provision  to  reflect  the 
changing  work  force  of  the  1980's. 

In  recent  years,  a  number  of  compa- 
nies have  successfully  implemented  a  4 
day,  40-hour  work  schedule.  The  flexi- 
bility it  provides  to  both  employer  and 
employee  is  an  important  incentive  for 
a  more  productive  workplace.  These 
experiments  have  not  succeeded  in  all 
cases.  Trial  and  error  demonstrate 
where  such  a  program  is  appropriate. 
This  amendment  will  greatly  expand 
the  number  of  firms  that  can  utilize 
the  4-day  workweek. 

The  issue  has  been  before  the  Con- 
gress for  10  years.  Our  former  col- 
league from  Kentucky,  Senator 
Marlow  Cook,  was  the  original  propo- 
nent of  this  legislation.  I  congratulate 
my  colleague  from  Colorado  for  his  ef- 
forts in  seeking  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Our  economy  is  at  a  crossroads.  Last 
year,  we  adopted  tax  incentives  to 
reindustrialize  private  industry.  We 
need  to  adopt  techniques  which  will 
improve  productivity  and  innovation. 
Our  economy  is  faced  with  an  aging 
work  force.  There  are  also  more 
women  in  the  workplace.  Flexibility  in 
work  schedules  is  necessary  as  we 
return  to  a  full  growth  economy.  The 
4-day.  40-hour  workweek  bill  is  one 
small  step.  Another  improvement  is 
the  compensatory  time  legislation 
which  I  introduced  earlier  this  year. 
This  legislation.  S.  2395.  would  permit 
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companies  to  maintain  their  work 
force  throughout  the  year  even  when 
there  are  peaks  and  troughs  in  work 
orders.  I  will  not  offer  my  proposal  as 
an  amendment  today,  but  do  hope 
that  we  can  address  the  issue  in  the 
near  future. 

For  the  moment,  I  would  urge  my 
colleagues  to  vote  in  favor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming for  his  observations,  with  which 
I  fully  agree. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  10  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma.  I 
would  note  in  doing  so,  that  the  Sena- 
tor is  extraordinarily  well  informed  on 
this  issue,  having  presided  at  the  hear- 
ings held  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Senator  Helms  and  I  may  be 
added  as  cosponsors  to  the  Armstrong 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment. As  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
stated,  the  subcommittee  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  the  Subcommittee  on 
Labor,  held  extensive  hearings  on  this 
matter  in  March  1981.  We  have  con- 
vincing evidence  from  a  number  of  sec- 
tors—private, public,  union,  and  non- 
union—that we  need  changes  in  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  amendments  which 
now  mandate  the  payment  of  overtime 
for  anything  over  8  hours. 

In  investigating  this,  we  find  out 
that  under  the  present  statutes,  all 
private  employers  who  are  not  doing 
Government  work  do  not  have  to  pay 
overtime  until  they  exceed  40  hours  of 
work.  We  find  out  the  Government 
employees  are  allowed  to  have  flexi- 
time. But  we  also  find  out  that  those 
persons  who  are  doing  work  for  the 
Federal  Government,  Federal  contrac- 
tors, are  obligated  under  this  so-called 
mandatory  overtime  over  8  hours. 

What  does  that  mean?  I  think  it  is 
important  for  people  to  realize  that 
they  have  to  pay  overtime  for  over  8 
hours  a  day.  and  you  are  doing  con- 
tract work  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, if  you  wanted  to  work  four  10- 
hour  days.  I  think  that  is  evident  by 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  saying.  "Yes.  flexitime  works. 
it  does  work."  but  there  are  a  lot  of 
cases  where  it  does  work  and  a  lot  of 
cases  where  it  will  not  work,  where 
employees  have  opted  to  do  so. 

In  those  cases  where  the  employees 
find  it  is  to  their  economic  advantage, 
to  their  time  advantage,  to  their 
family  advantage,  to  work  four  10,  or 
some  other  flexible  schedule  besides 
the  5  days,  right  now  they  find  out  if 


they  are  doing  Federal  contract  work 
they  cannot  do  so  because  their  em- 
ployer cannot  compete. 

Why  can  they  not  compete?  Figure 
it  up.  If  you  work  four  10-hour  days 
and  you  are  obligated  to  pay  time-and- 
a-half  over  8,  the  cost  of  working  40 
hours  is  not  40  hours  but  it  is  44 
hours,  because  you  pay  time-and-a- 
half  for  2  hours  over  8  for  4  days. 

It  is  time-and-a-half  for  those  8 
hours,  and  that  half-time  premium  is  4 
hours.  Instead  of  paying  for  40  hours, 
you  pay  for  44  hours.  In  other  words, 
it  is  a  10-percent  premium. 

You  realize  this  if  you  are  doing 
Federal  construction  or  contract  work, 
if  it  is  labor  intensive.  Usually  in  con- 
struction you  are  looking  at  two  pri- 
mary costs,  the  materials,  which  are 
somewhat  fixed  for  all  contractors, 
and  labor.  You  find  out  if  you  are 
doing  Federal  contract  work  you  have 
a  10-percent  premiimi  added  on.  man- 
dated by  the  Federal  Government.  It 
makes  no  sense. 

Why  should  a  Federal  contractor  be 
under  a  different  law  than  all  other 
private  contractors?  If  they  do  private 
work,  they  are  not  mandated  by  it,  but 
if  they  do  Federal  work  they  are  man- 
dated by  it.  It  makes  no  sense. 

I  think  Senator  Stevens  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  realize  the  fal- 
lacy of  this.  They  may  say,  "Yes.  for 
Federal  employees,  we  will  allow  flexi- 
time." I  congratulate  them  on  it.  I 
think  there  has  been  some  productivi- 
ty increase  and  morale  increase  that 
have  been  advantageous.  But  why  are 
we  going  to  prohibit  that  from  private 
contractors  doing  work  for  the  Federal 
Government? 

Mr.  President,  much  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  the  Armstrong  amendment  is 
based  on  agnmients  that  just  will  not 
stand  up  when  they  are  closely  exam- 
ined. Today,  I  would  like  to  discuss  the 
Armstrong  amendment,  why  I  support 
it,  and  why  I  cosponsot  it. 

The  purpose  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment  is  to  alter  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  to  permit  the  employees  of 
Federal  contractors  the  same  flexitime 
scheduling  rights  as  those  enjoyed  by 
their  counterparts  in  private  industry 
and  the  Federal  workforce.  This  is  a 
concept  which  my  predecessor.  Sena- 
tor Bellmon.  successfully  helped  put 
through  the  Senate  during  the  96th 
Congress.  Additionally.  I  might  add, 
that  the  current  administration  sup- 
ports such  an  amendment  to  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act.  I  will  submit  for 
the  record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
statement  a  copy  of  a  letter  on  the 
subject  from  Secretary  Donovan,  but 
first  let  me  relate  to  my  colleagues  its 
conclusion: 

The  administration  supports  legislative 
reform  to  provide  Federal  contractors  with 
increased  flexibility  in  alternative  workweek 
scheduling.  The  administration  would  sup- 
port the  amendment  proposed  by  Senator 
Armstbonc  to  make  the  language  of  the 
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Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act  comparable 
to  that  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act. 
namely  to  permit  work  in  any  combination 
of  hours  per  day  without  paying  overtime 
until  hours  exceed  40  per  week.  This  legisla- 
tive language  would  be  consistent  with  the 
administration's  view  that  the  act  should  be 
amended  to  permit  labor  and  management 
to  implement  flexible  worktime  arrange- 
ments that  could  enhance  the  quality  of 
worklife.  promote  energy  efficiency,  and  in- 
crease productivity. 

Flexible  work  schedules  have  been 
proven  to  have  several  distinct  advan- 
tages. First,  they  have  resulted  in  in- 
creased productivity.  Second,  there 
have  been  reductions  in  absences  and 
tardiness  on  the  part  of  workers. 
Third,  there  have  been  improvements 
in  employee  morale.  Fourth,  there  has 
been  a  better  utilization  of  resources. 
Fifth,  there  has  been  a  reduction  in 
energy  requirements.  Finally,  employ- 
ers and  employees  have  both  benefited 
in  several  ways.  Employers  have  been 
free  to  experiment  with  -new  time 
schedules  that  allow  for  both  imagina- 
tion and  innovation.  Employees  have 
been  able  to  arrange  their  schedules  so 
that  they  can  have  3-day  weekends, 
take  advantage  of  educational  oppor- 
tunities, and  spend  more  time  with 
their  families.  To  date,  flexible  work 
schedules  have  provided  distinct  ad- 
vantages to  both  employers  and  em- 
ployees. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  which 
we  are  considering  today  would  simply 
eliminate  the  8-hour-per-day  restric- 
tion of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  that  ap- 
plies only  to  the  employees  of  Federal 
contractors.  It  eliminates  the  restric- 
tion but  does  not  compel  the  adoption 
of  flexible  work  schedules.  All  we  are 
doing  here  is  providing  the  employees 
of  Federal  contractors  the  same  oppor- 
ttuiity  to  have  flexible  work  schedules 
that  their  counterparts  in  the  Federal 
Government  and  private  industry  al- 
ready possess.  Thus.  Senator  Arm- 
strong's amendment  merely  elimi- 
nates a  discriminatory  situation  that 
has  prevailed  in  recent  years  in  this 
area.  Moreover,  it  frees  Federal  con- 
tractors to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
cut  costs  and  increase  worker  produc- 
tivity. As  a  result,  it  represents  one 
way  in  which  we  in  this  body  can  seek 
to  reduce  the  budget  and  help  restore 
the  economy  to  a  sound  footing. 

If  Senator  Armstrong's  amendment 
is  enacted,  workers  and  employers  in 
several  energy  interxsive  industries- 
meatpacking,  printing,  and  construc- 
tion, for  example— all  heavily  orga- 
nized. I  might  point  out— will  be  able 
to  take  advantage  of  flexitime  and 
compressed  work-week  scheduling.  All 
industries  and  all  workers  would  not 
be  inclined  to  take  advantage  of  a 
Walsh-Healey  change.  Those  most 
likely  to  do  so  can  generally  be  catego- 
rized as  small  and  energy  intensive. 
This  was  made  clear  at  hearings  held 
early  last  year  before  the  Labor  Sub- 


committee. Consequently,  this  amend- 
ment vtould  only  affect  a  small  but 
nevertheless  important  part  of  the 
American  economy. 

Oppofients  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment have  offered  many  reasons  for 
not  si4>porting  this  measure.  Some 
have  charged  that  collective  bargain- 
ing will  be  undermined.  This  criticism 
is  both  unfair  and  inaccurate.  Collec- 
tive bargaining  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  Armstrong  amendment.  Others 
have  Charged  that  the  Armstrong 
amendment,  by  undermining  the  8- 
hour  dty.  will  lead  to  an  attack  on  the 
measunss  that  protect  workers  from 
being  Exploited  by  unscrupulous  em- 
ployers This  criticism  is  again  both 
unfair  land  inaccurate.  This  amend- 
ment i4  merely  a  small  step  to  extend 
to  the  :employees  of  Federal  contrac- 
tors tie  benefits  of  flexible  work 
schedules  that  their  counterparts  in 
other  barts  of  the  work  force  already 
enjoy.  This  small,  but  significant,  step 
is  designed  not  to  undermine  the  pro- 
tectionf  enjoyed  by  the  American 
worker:  but  rather  to  remove  from 
Federal  law  a  restriction  that  makes 
no  sen^e  whatsoever.  It  is  time  for 
Congress  to  take  a  close  look  at  the 
over  rejgulation  that  has  so  hampered 
the  American  economy  in  recent  years. 
The  Armstrong  amendment  will 
remova  one  restriction  that  will  en- 
couragf  the  innovation  and  imagina- 
tion on  which  Americans  are  capable 
once  restrictive  and  senseless  regula- 
tions afe  eliminated. 

A  final  argument  made  by  oppo- 
nents (  f  the  Armstrong  amendment  is 
that  it  could  result,  if  adopted,  in  the 
killing  lof  the  Federal  flexitime. exten- 
sion legislation  proposal  of  Senator 
Stevenib.  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  the  earli- 
er bill  {sponsored  by  Senator  Stevens 
and  fu)ly  support  his  amendment  here 
today.  Senator  Armstrong  has  a  right 
to  offfr  an  amendment— an  amend- 
ment ^hich  is  no  more  than  a  con- 
formink  amendment  that  will  allow  all 
emplo;  ees  and  employers  to  enjoy  the 
benefii  s  of  flexible  work  scheduling 
should  they  so  choose.  If  the  House  of 
Representatives  chooses  to  defeat  this 
legislation  because  the  Senate  enacts  a 
confortning  amendment,  then  the 
House4-I  repeat,  the  House— and  not 
the  S^i&te  has  killed  this  legislation. 

As  £  enators,  we  have  an  obligation 
to  legislate  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
of  our  constituents.  This  was  the 
vision  that  James  Madison  had  when 
he  argued  for  the  national  interest  in 
Federalist  Paper  No.  51.  This  is  the 
same  Vision  that  Senator  Armstrong 
had  vihen  he  submitted  his  amend- 
ment. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  accept 
the  A  mstrong  amendment.  Its  bene- 
fits wj  11  be  enjoyed  by  many  people  as 
time  I  lasses  and  at  this  time,  it  best 
serves  the  national  interest  of  the 
Unite<  States. 

I  ai  k  unanimous  consent  that  a 
letter  to  me  concerning  this  matter 


ry  of  Labor  Raymond  J. 
printed  at  this  point  in 


from  Seer 
Donovan, 
the  Recod 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  |rollows: 

9.S.  DEPARTMorT  OP  Labor. 
Wkshington,  D.C..  June  16.  1982. 
Hon.  Don  Nicklxs. 
Chairman.  Subcommittee  on  Labor, 
U.S.  SenaU.  Ufaahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  Administra- 
tion's views  9n  (a)  Senator  Armstrong's  bill. 
S.  398.  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  federal  contractors  with 
Increased  flexibility  in  alternative  workweek 
scheduling  and  (b)  a  subsequent  modifica- 
tion of  S.  31^.  which  Senator  Armstrong  Is 
considering  attaching  to  S.  2240.  the  flexi- 
time legislation. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  July.  1981  letter  to 
you  on  the  ifirst  question,  the  Administra- 
tion supports  legislative  reform  to  provide 
federal  contractors  with  Increased  flexibility 
in  altematiye  workweek  scheduling.  With 
regard  to  tlie  second  question,  let  me  say 
that  the  Adtnlnistration  would  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Armstrong 
to  make  the  language  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  namely  to 
permit  work  In  any  combination  of  hours 
per  day  without  paying  overtime  until  hours 
worked  exceed  forty  per  week. 

This  legislative  language  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Administration's  view  that  the 
Act  should  be  amended  to  permit  labor  and 
management  to  Implement  flexible  work 
time  arrangements  that  could  enhance  the 
quality  of  worklife,  promote  energy  efficien- 
cy, and  increase  productivity. 

The  Offiqe  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

i     Raymond  J.  E>onovan. 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
RMOND.    Mr.    President, 
will  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  pleased  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
3  minutes  or  more,  as  he  wishes. 

Mr.  THltRMOND.  I  thank  the  Sena 
tor.  I 

Mr.  President.  I  support  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  my  distinguished  col- 
league an^  good  friend  from  Colorado 
(Mr.  Armstrong).  This  amendment 
would  conform  the  overtime  provi- 
sions of  ohe  Walsh-Healey  and  Con- 
tract Worft  Hours  and  Safety  Acts  to 
those  of  t%e  Fair  Lat>or  Standards  Act. 

Mr.  President,  under  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act,  most  employers  may 
adopt  flexible  work  schedules  condu- 
cive to  th<ir  business  needs  without  in- 
curring linbility  for  overtime  compen- 
sation, urless  employees  are  required 
to  work  ir  i  excess  of  40  hours  in  a  cal- 
endar week.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not 
the  case  Where  Federal  contractors  are 
concerned  Under  the  Walsh-Healey 
and  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety 
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Acts.  Federal  contractors  are  subject 
to  overtime  liability  whenever  an  em- 
ployee works  in  excess  of  8  hours  a 
day. 

Last  year.  Senator  Armstrong  intro- 
duced a  bill.  S.  398.  which  would  have 
permitted  Federal  contractors  to 
adopt  a  10-hour.  4-day  workweek 
schedule  without  incurring  overtime 
liability.  I  felt  that  was  a  significant 
improvement  over  the  present  situa- 
tion, and  I  Joined  as  a  cosponsor. 

The  amendment  Senator  Armstrong 
offers  today  is  one  step  better  than 
the  bill  introduced  by  him  last  year.  It 
would  strike  all  reference  to  8-hour 
days  in  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Walsh-Healey  and  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Acts,  and  provide 
that  wages  for  workers  on  Federal  con- 
tracts will  be  computed  on  the  basis  of 
a  standard  workweek  of  40  hours. 
With  this  change,  only  work  in  excess 
of  such  standard  workweek  will  be 
considered  as  overtime. 

Mr.  President,  not  only  will  this 
amendment  help  to  increase  worker 
productivity  and  thereby  reduce  labor 
costs  on  Federal  contracts,  it  also 
should  contribute  to  worker  satisfac- 
tion and  morale  by  enhancing  leisure 
time  for  employees.  Accordingly.  I 
commend  this  amendment  to  my  col- 
leagues as  an  appropriate  adjunct  to 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and 
Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  no  objec- 
tion, I  ask  that  I  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
not  only  is  there  no  objection  to 
adding  the  Senator  as  a  cosponsor:  I 
am  delighted  that  he  chooses  to  asso- 
ciate himself  with  this  effort  in  that 
way. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senator  be  added,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President, 
unless  others  wish  to  speak.  I  have  yet 
a  little  business  to  complete  before  I 
yield  the  floor. 

First,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  a  couple  of  other  matters  to  take 
care  of.  Then  I  do  want  to  recognize 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
again. 

I  send  to  the  desk  an  article  from 
the  Engineering  News  Record  about 
firms  who  favor  the  compressed  work- 
week. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


[Prom  Engineering  News  Record.  June  24, 

1982] 

Many  Firms  Favoring  Compressed 

Workweek 

Alternative  work  schedules  that  squeeze 
more  working  hours  into  fewer  days,  such  as 
"four-10's."  are  becoming  increasingly  popu- 
lar with  large  design  and  construction  firms, 
a  new  survey  reveals. 

Of  the  18  union  and  nonunion  firms  ex- 
amined, nine  worked  some  form  of  com- 
pressed workweek  In  their  home  office  and 
engineering  operations,  and  seven  of  the  13 
firms  with  construction  capability  used  for 
lO-hour  days  on  their  Jobsltes.  Five  of  the 
six  construction  firms  on  a  standard  sched- 
ule are  union  companies.  The  survey  was 
conducted  by  T.  Michael  Goodrich,  vice 
president  of  BE^K,  Inc..  Birmingham.  Ala. 

Companies  using  a  compressed  work 
schedule  reported  that  Its  advantages  far 
outweigh  disadvantages,  and  none  said  that 
they  intended  to  abandon  the  system.  It  Is 
the  "greatest  thing  since  sliced  bread, " 
quipped  one  contractor  executive  whose 
firm  uses  four-10's  on  jobsltes  and  "four- 
nines  and  a  four"  for  office  workers. 

He  and  others  responding  to  the  survey 
noted  that  worker  acceptance  of  the  sched- 
ules Is  almost  universal,  with  productivity 
Increasing  and  absenteeism  declining  dra- 
matically. Workers,  they  said,  "love  It"  be- 
cause of  the  longer  periods  of  leisure  time, 
reduced  travel  expenditures  and  enhanced 
"job  satisfaction."  It  has  also  become  an  ef- 
fective recruitment  tool,  observed  some  ex- 
ecutives. 

Construction  firms  were  especially  enthu- 
siastic about  the  use  of  four- 10s  on  their 
projects,  explaining  that  cost  savings  were 
achieved  by  the  elimination  of  one  start-up 
and  shutdown  a  week.  The  firms  also 
claimed  they  could  control  contructlon 
schedules  more  effectively  by  using  Fridays 
as  a  makeup  day  for  weather  delays  and 
using  a  second  three-day  shift  for  more  ex- 
tensive delays. 

However,  there  are  some  hang-ups  in 
using  compressed  workweeks.  Problems 
mentioned  most  frequently  In  the  survey  re- 
sponses centered  on  those  caused  by  a  firm's 
interaction  with  clients,  suppliers  and  other 
divisions  using  a  different  schedule.  Others 
included  practical  problems  on  jobsltes  such 
as  additional  lighting  costs,  lessened  effec- 
tiveness during  winter  months  and  on  job- 
sites  in  remote  regions  where  housing  Is  pro- 
vided for  workers,  and  child-care  problems 
for  working  parents. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  a  letter  to  me  from  the  Na- 
tional Federation  of  Independent 
Businesses,  which  represents  some 
600.000  individuals  and  businesses  in 
this  country,  in  which  they  endorse 
this  amendment:  also,  a  letter  from 
the  administration  in  which  the  ad- 
ministration endorses  and  expresses 
its  support  for  the  amendment:  a  reso- 
lution signed  by  some  35  businesses 
and  associations  in  which  they  endorse 
the  amendment:  a  discussion  of  this 
matter  in  a  memorandum  to  Members 
of  the  Senate  from  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  of  the  United  States,  in 
which  they  respectfully  urge  Senators 
to  support  the  amendment  and  give 
their  reasons  why:  finally,  a  letter 
from  the  National  Association  of  Man- 
ufacturers, in  which  they  endorse  the 
amendment  and  express  support  for  it. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  all 
these  items  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

National  Federation 
OP  Independent  Businesses. 

June  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Wiu.iAM  Armstrong. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dear  Bill:  I  want  to  express  NFIB's  sup- 
port for  your  proposal  to  amend  the  Walsh - 
Healy  Act.  As  you  know,  many  small  em- 
ployers who  have  agreed  with  their  employ- 
ees to  institute  "flextime  "  schedules  have 
been  unable  to  contract  with  the  federal 
government  because  of  provisions  of  the 
WaUh-Healy  Act.  Your  proposal  will  in- 
crease opportunities  for  small  business  and. 
therefore,  make  a  positive  contribution  to 
the  economy. 
Sincerely. 

James  D.  "Mike  "  McKevitt. 
Director  Federal  LegitlatiotL 

V£.  Department  op  Labor. 

Secretary  op  Labor. 
WashingtOTu  D.C.  June  16.  1982. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 

Chairman,    Subcommittee   on    Labor.    U.S. 
Senate.  Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  In  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  Administra- 
tion's views  on  (a)  Senator  Armstrong's  bill, 
S.  398.  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  federal  contractors  with 
increased  flexibility  In  alternative  workweek 
scheduling  and  (b)  a  subsequent  modifica- 
tion of  S.  398.  which  Senator  Armstrong  is 
considering  attaching  to  S.  2240.  the  flexi- 
time legislation. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  July.  1981  letter  to 
you  on  the  first  question,  the  Administra- 
tion supports  legislative  reform  to  provide 
federal  contractors  with  Increased  flexibility 
in  alternative  workweek  scheduling.  With 
regard  to  the  second  question,  let  me  say 
that  the  Administration  wou!d  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Armstrong 
to  make  the  language  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
Safety  Standards  Act  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  namely  to 
permit  work  in  any  combination  of  hours 
per  day  without  paying  overtime  until  hours 
worked  exceed  forty  per  week. 

This  legislative  language  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Administration's  view  that  the 
Act  should  be  amended  to  permit  labor  and 
management  to  implement  flexible  work- 
time  arrangements  that  could  enhance  the 
quality  of  worklife.  promote  energy  efficien- 
cy, and  Increase  productivity. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

U.S.  DEPAR"rMENT  OP  LABOR. 

Secretary  or  Labor. 
Washington.  D.C.  June  2S.  1981. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 

Chairman.   Subcommittee  on   Labor.   Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Human  Resources. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C 
Dear  Chairman  Nickles:  This  is  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Department  of  Labor 
on  S.  398.  a  bill  "(t)o  amend  the  Walsh- 
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Healey  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours 
Standards  Act  to  permit  certain  employees 
to  work  a  ten-hour  day  in  the  case  of  a  four- 
day  workweek." 

The  Department  of  Labor  supports  suffi 
cient  flexibility  in  the  contract  labor  stand- 
ards statutes  to  permit  management  and 
labor  to  implement  new  worktime  arrange- 
ments that  could  enhance  the  quality  of 
worklife,  promote  energy  efficiency,  and  in- 
crease productivity. 

We  understand  that  some  workers  are  in- 
terested in  new  worktime  arrangements 
which  can  result  ih  greater  time  available 
for  family  and  other  personal  activities.  We 
also  recognize  thatr  our  Nation's  employers 
are  interested  in  worktime  arrangements 
which  can  maintain  or  increase  employees' 
job  satisfaction  while  creating  energy  sav- 
ings and  more  productive  results  than  con- 
ventional arrangements.  A  number  of  our 
Nation's  employers  and  their  employees 
have  been  trying  some  of  these  unconven- 
tional work  arrangements.  At  your  Subcom- 
mittee on  labor's  March  hearings,  it  was 
noted  that  contracts  providing  for  a  four- 
day.  10-hour  day  workweek  have  been 
signed  with  labor  organizations  in  the  con- 
struction industry  in  Alabama,  Florida. 
Kentucky.  lA>ui8iana,  Ohio,  Oklahoma, 
Texas,  and  Utah. 

The  Federal  law's  contract  overtime  pay 
requirement  for  work  over  eight  hours  in  a 
day  in  effect  precludes  the  use  of  unconven- 
tional worktime  arrangements  by  employers 
and  employees  subject  to  these  laws.  More- 
over, the  existence  of  this  requirement  may 
tend  to  discourage  experimentation  with 
these  arrangements  by  others  who  are  not 
currently  subject  to  Federal  legal  con- 
straints. 

We  support  legislative  action  to  remove 
the  present  disincentives  so  that  Federal 
contractors,  and  their  employees,  can  move 
forward  together,  as  can  other  employers 
and  their  workers,  in  trying  new  worktime 
arrangements. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

To  meet  the  needs  of  today's  workforce 
and  current  economic  realities,  the  follow- 
ing associations  and  companies  strongly  sup- 
port legislative  reform  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Act  to 
provide  flexibility  in  the  day  to  day  schedul- 
ing of  employees  working  on  federal  con- 
tracts: 

A.  H.  Robins; 

ALOCA: 

American  Apparel  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion: 

American  Horse  Council; 

American  Motorcyclists  Association; 

American  Recreation  Coalition: 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Insti- 
tute, Inc.; 

Associated  Builders  and  Contractors,  Inc.; 

Associated  General  Contractors  of  Amer- 
ica; 

Ball  Corporation; 

Bristol  Myers  Company; 

Burlington  Industries: 

Business  Roundtable: 

C.A.  Norgren  St  Company: 

Dow  Chemical  U.S.A.; 

E.  I.  duPont  de  Nemours  &  Company; 

Electronic  Industries  Association; 

General  Telephone  and  Electronics  Cor- 
poration: 


International  Snowmobile  Industry  Asso- 
ciatioi 

Industries: 

MoHil  Oil  Corporation: 

Mott>rola  Inc.: 

National  Association  of  Manufacturers; 

National  Meat  Association; 

National  Marine  Manufacturing  Associa- 
tion: 

Natl  Dnal  Motor  Sports  Committee; 

Natl  onal  Spa  and  Pool  Institute: 

Prir  ting  Industries  of  America: 

Reel  eation  Vehicle  Dealers  Association; 

Red  eation  Vehicle  Industry  Association: 

Spri  ngs  Mills  Inc.; 

TRW'  Incorporated; 

Uniioyal.  Inc.; 

U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce: 

Unil  ed  SUtes  Ski  Association; 

Unil  ed  Technologies  Corporation: 

Upj(  ihn  Company: 

Xer  IX  Corporation. 

I  Chamber  op  Com mkrcx  op  the 

United  States  op  America, 
Washington,  June  29.  1982. 
To:  M  imbers  of  the  Senate. 
Prom.^  Hilton  Davis.  Vice  President,  Legisla- 
tive and  Political  Affairs. 
Subject:    Senator    Armstrong's    Flexitime 

Amendment  to  S.  2240. 

ThejSenate  will  soon  consider  S.  2240,  the 
Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressetl  Work  Schedules  Act  of  1982,  reau- 
thorizing the  1978  Act  which  provides  the 
optioH  of  flexible  work  schedules  to  federal 
emplotrees— the  same  flexibility  that  private 
sector  employers  and  employees  are  assured 
by  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.    ' 

Howver.  one  segment  of  the  American 
workf  tree  is  denied  the  right  to  opt  for  al- 
temat  ive  workweek  schedules  without  over- 
time I  enalties— federal  contractors. 

Fed{  ral  contractors  need  that  flexibility. 
Senat  tr  Armstrong  intends  to  introduce  an 
amenament  to  S.  2240  on  the  Senate  floor 
to  accomplish  that  end. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  would  permit 
innovitive  work  schedules  without  daily 
overtl|ne  premiums  for  federal  cohtractors. 
It  woilld  benefit  employees,  employers,  and 
the  federal  government,  and  would  elimi- 
nate Ihe  wage-hour  discrimination  against 
federmi  contractors. 

On  behalf  of  the  Chamber's  more  than 
250.000  members.  I  respectfully  urge  you  to 
support  the  Armstrong  amendment  and 
elimiiKte  the  costly  and  inequitable  daily 
overtiine  requirements  which  now  apply 
only  to  federal  contractors. 

The  Walsh-Healey  Act  singles  out  federal 
contractors  to  impose  a  daily  overtime  pre- 
mium, for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  an 
eight-liour  day.  For  all  other  employers,  pri- 
vate And  public,  overtime  is  required  only 
for  hours  worked  in  excess  of  a  40-hour 
workweek.  Walsh-Healey  prevents  federal 
contractors  from  adopting,  for  example,  a 
work  schedule  of  four  ten-hour  days  or 
three  thirteen-hour  days,  instead  of  the 
more  common  five  eight-hour  day  workweek 
sched  lie. 

Nur  lerous  studies,  including  a  1976  Gener- 
al Ao:ounting  Office  report,  have  demon- 
strate! that  flexible  or  alternative  work- 
week schedules  benefit  both  management 
and  w  srkers. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  would  not 
only  I  ectlfy  the  inconsistencies  and  inequi- 
ties 0  the  current  law;  it  would  encourage 
feden  1  contractors  to  use  compressed  work- 
weeks Compressed  workweeks: 

Berefit  employees  by  (1)  improving  em- 
ploye!  morale,  (2)  providing  more  opportu- 
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nity  for  e>  tended  leisure  time.  (3)  improving 
performance  by  increasing  productivity  and 
enhancing^  quality  of  worklife.  (4)  decreas- 
ing Job  dissatisfaction.  (5)  permitting  in- 
creased employer  responsiveness  to  employ- 
ee desires.  (6)  reducing  employee  working 
costs  (such  a  commuting  fares,  restaurant 
lunches,  and  child  care),  and  <7)  providing 
more  accessibility  to  the  workplace  for 
women  with  children: 

Benefit  employers  by  (1)  decreasing  over- 
time costsi  (2)  increasing  employee  produc- 
tivity (du«  largely  to  reduced  start-up  and 
closedown  time).  (3)  reducing  energy  con- 
sumption. (4)  permitting  more  efficient  use 
of  physical  resources.  (5)  enhancing  person- 
nel and  production  flexibility.  (6)  reducing 
absenteeis|n.  tardiness,  and  employee  turn- 
over, and  1(7)  aiding  employee  recruitment 
(because  it  the  attractiveness  of  alterna- 
tives to  tie  five-day  eight-hour  standard): 
and 

Benefit  the  federal  government  by  (1)  cre- 
ating cost  savings  for  federal  contractors 
which  would  be  reflected  in  lower  and  more 
competitive  bids  (and  thus  reduced  federal 
costs),  and  (2)  increasing  competition  for 
federal  contracts  (by  making  wage-hour  re- 
quirement I  consistent  across-the-board, 
eliminatin  [  a  disincentive  to  potential  bid- 
ders.) 

Elimination  of  these  restrictive  Walsh- 
Healey  reiulrements  Is  particularly  appro- 
priate and  sensitive  to  our  economy's  needs 
at  this  tiiie  of  government  budget-cutting 
and  energ; '  conservation. 

It  is  alsf  noteworthy  that  in  the  private 
sector,  alternative  workweek  schedules  are 
gaining  popularity  with  both  employers  and 
employees^  Furthermore,  there  is  a  current 
trend  toward  these  provisions  in  collective 
bargaining  agreements. 

Finally.  B.  2240  is  an  appropriate  and  nec- 
essary vebide  for  these  much-needed  re- 
forms because  its  subject  and  provisions  are 
similar.  \xi  fact,  the  Armstrong  amendment 
serves  thejexact  goals  and  objectives  that  S. 
2240  serves. 

I  strongly  urge  you  to  support  Senator 
Armstronf's  amendment,  to  oppose  any 
effort  to  t|reaken  or  alter  it.  and  to  support 
S.  2240  as  amended. 


I    '^ 


National  Association 

OP  Manupacturers. 
I  June  17.  1982. 

Hon.  WiuBAM  L.  Armstrong. 
U.S.  Senatf. 
Waahingtan,  D.C. 

Dear  Sienator  Armstrong:  Earlier  this 
week,  the  National  Association  of  Manufac- 
turers urged  you  to  support  an  amendment 
to  be  offered  by  Senator  Armstrong  during 
the  Senate's  consideration  of  S.  2240.  the 
"Federal  Employee  Flexible  and  Com- 
pressed Wsrk  Schedules  Act  of  1982." 

Yesterdtiy.  the  Administration  voiced  its 
support  fir  Senator  Armstrong's  amend- 
ment. Enclosed  is  a  copy  of  the  letter  to 
Senator  ffickles  from  Secretary  of  Labor 
Donovan  expressing  the  Administration's 
position,  inderscoring  the  importance  it  at- 
taches to  I  his  matter. 

The  NAM  wishes  to  reaffirm  its  strong 
support  foir  Senator  Armstrong's  efforts.  We 
ask  you  ta  vote  in  favor  of  his  amendment 
and  to  sue  port  S.  2240.  as  amended. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Jerry  J.  Jasinowski. 
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U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Secretary  op  Labor. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  16,  1982. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Labor,    U.S. 
Senate,  Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  letter  is  in  re- 
sponse to  your  request  for  the  Administra- 
tion's views  on  (a)  Senator  Armstrong's  bill. 
S.  398.  to  amend  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and 
the  Contract  Work  Hours  and  Safety  Stand- 
ards Act  to  provide  federal  contractors  with 
increased  flexibility  in  alternative  workweek 
scheduling  and  (b)  a  subsequent  modifica- 
tion of  S.  398.  which  Senator  Armstrong  is 
considering  attaching  to  S.  2240,  the  flexi- 
time legislation. 

As  I  indicaterd  in  my  July.  1981  letter  to 
you  on  the  first  question,  the  Administra- 
tion supports  legislative  reform  to  provide 
federal  contractors  with  increased  flexibility 
in  alternative  workweek  scheduling.  With 
regard  to  the  second  question,  let  me  say 
that  the  Administration  would  support  the 
amendment  proposed  by  Senator  Armstrong 
to  make  the  language  of  the  Walsh-Healey 
Act  and  the  Contract  Work  Hours  and 
3afety  Standards  Act  comparable  to  that  of 
the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act,  namely  to 
permit  work  in  any  combination  of  hours 
per  day  without  paying  overtime  until  hours 
worked  exceed  forty  per  week. 

This  legislative  language  would  be  consist- 
ent with  the  Administration's  view  that  the 
Act  should  be  amended  to  permit  labor  and 
management  to  implement  flexible  work- 
time  arrangements  that  could  enhance  the 
quality  of  worklife,  promote  energy  efficien- 
cy, and  increase  productivity. 

The  Office  of  Management  and  Budget 
advises  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  letter  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  Administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Raymond  J.  Donovan. 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  some  contracts 
from  many,  many  States  throughout 
the  country.  This  list  has  grown  con- 
siderably since  the  time  of  our  hear- 
ing. It  shows  the  number  of  unionized 
plants  that  are  now  on  flexitime.  They 
have  something  less  than  the  5  days.  I 
think  most  of  these  are  listed  on  the 
computer  as  having  four  lO-hour-day 
workweeks.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  be  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Construction  Labor  Research 

Council. 
Washington,  D.C.  June  29.  1982. 
Senator  Donald  L.  Nickles. 
6327  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washingtoiu  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Smists:  The  Construction  Labor 
Research  Council  has  prepared  the  enclosed 
listing  from  its  data  files  of  those  collective 
bargaining  agreements  within  the  construc- 
tion industry  which  permit  the  option  of 
utilizing  a  weekly  work  schedule  of  four 
days  with  10  hours  of  straight  time  work 
each  day. 

Data  are  for  the  1.200  contracts  in  CLRCs 
file.  They  do  not  include  contracts  signed  in 
1982  which  include  the  4-10's  option  for  the 
first  time.  It  is  our  understanding  that  a 


number  of  agreements  signed  this  spring 
have  added  this  provision. 

Please  call  if  we  can  be  of  any  further  as- 
sistance. 

Sincerely. 

Robert  M.  Gasperow, 

Executive  Director. 

Enclosure. 

Crapt  Codes 

04.— Asbestos  workers 

08.— Boilermakers 

12.— Bricklayers 

13.-Bricklayers-H/H 

15.— Carpenters— H/H 

16.— Carpenters 

20.— Cement  masons 

21.— Cement  masons— H/H 

23.— Crane  operators— H/H 

24.— Crane  operators 

26.— Crane  operators— utility 

28.— Electricians 

32.— Elevator  constructors 

33.— Floor  covers 

34.— Glaziers 

35.— Iron  workers— H/H 

36.— Iron  workers— structural 

37.— Iron  workers— ornamental 

38.— Iron  workers— reinforcing 

39.— Laborers— H/H 

40.— Laborers— building 

4 1  .—Laborers— tunnel 

42.— Laborers— hod  carriers 

44.— Lathers 

48.-MillwrighU 

52.— Painters 

56.— Plasterers 

60.— Pipefitters 

64.— Plumbers 

65.— Pipefitters— refrigeration 

66.— Roofers 

68.— Sheet  metal  workers 

72.— Teamsters 

74.-Teamsters— H/H 

76.— Tile  layers 

CONTRACTS  WITH  4-lO'S.  JUNE  29,  IStS 

City  and  craft 
Birmingham.  Ala..  36 
Birmingham.  Ala..  48  ', 

Mobile.  Ala..  12 
Mobile.  Ala..  16 
Mobile.  Ala..  20 
Mobile.  Ala..  24 
Mobile.  Ala..  36 
Mobile.  Ala..  40 
Mobile.  Ala..  48 
Mobile.  Ala..  60 
Mobile.  Ala..  68 
Mobile.  Ala..  72 
Washington.  D.C.  60 
Jacksonville.  Fla..  60 
Miami.  Fla..  60 
Pensacola.  Fla..  16 
Pensacola.  Fla.,  20 
Tampa.  Fla..  60 
Boise,  Idaho.  34 
Ft.  Wayne.  Ind..  52 
Louisville,  Ky.,  08 
Alexandria.  La.,  40 
Baton  Rouge,  La.,  40 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  44 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  52 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  60 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  64 
Baton  Rouge.  La..  72 
Lake  Charles.  La..  40 
New  Orleans.  La..  04 
New  Orleans,  La..  24 
New  Orleans.  La..  34 
Shreveport.  La..  24 
Akron.  Ohio.  60 
Muskogee.  Okla..  20 
Tulsa.  Okla..  20 
Abilene.  Tex..  12 


Galveston.  Tex..  12 
Galveston.  Tex..  20 
Houston.  Tex..  04 
Houston.  Tex..  08 
Houston.  Tex..  12 
Houston.  Tex..  16 
Houston.  Tex..  20 
Houston.  Tex..  33 
Houston.  Tex.,  60 
Houston.  Tex..  64 
Houston.  Tex..  68 
San  Antonio.  Tex..  60 
Wichita  FalU.  Tex..  36 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  15 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  21 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  23 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  34 
Salt  Lake  City.  UUh.  39 
Salt  Lake  City.  Utah.  40 
Salt  Lake  City.  UUh.  74 
Newport  News.  Va..  20 
Newport  News.  Va..  52 
Newport  News.  Va..  56 
Newport  News.  Va..  60 
Norfolk.  Va..  04 
Norfolk.  Va.  12     ' 
Norfolk.  Va..  16 
Norfolk.  Va..  40 
Norfolk.  Va..  52 
Norfolk.  Va..  60 
Richmond.  Va..  04 
Richmond.  Va..  52 
Richmond.  Va..  56 
Richmond.  Va..  60 
Roanoke.  Va..  04 
Roanoke.  Va..  52 
Roanoke.  Va..  60 
74  records  processed. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Also.  I  wish  to  com- 
ment on  a  telegram.  Mr.  President.  At 
the  proper  time.  I  shall  enter  this  into 
the  Record.  I  received  this  today  from 
Mr.  Kenneth  BlaylcKk.  who  is  national 
president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Government  Employees.  Most  other 
Senators.  I  am  sure,  received  this 
today.  Mr.  Blaylock  urges  the  Senate 
to  vote  against  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment. He  says: 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  de- 
stroy the  protection  provided  for  private 
sector  workers  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
and  also  Jeopardize  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  continues  aifd  expands  the  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  alternative  work 
schedules.  Alternative  work  schedules  have 
proven— In  their  limited  experimental  use 
over  the  past  3  years  to  be  successful  in  im- 
proving agency  productivity  and  Federal 
employee  morale.  It  should  be  continued. 

I  say  to  my  colleagues.  I  am  some- 
what perplexed  about  this  telegram. 
The  logic  used  by  Mr.  Blaylock  con- 
fuses me.  Why  should  we  vote  to  con- 
tinue flexitime  for  Federal  employees 
yet  at  the  same  time  vote  to  deny  even 
the  possibility  of  flexitime  for  the  em- 
ployees of  private  Federal  contractors? 

That  makes  no  sense. 

According  to  Mr.  Blaylock.  flexitime 
is  described  by  him  as  a  "success"  for 
Federal  employees.  However,  flexitime 
for  private  employees  of  Federal  con- 
tractors would  "destroy  the  protection 
provided  for  private  sector  employees 
under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act." 

Mr.  Blaylock.  I  submit,  wants  to 
have  two  kinds  of  flexitime,  one  for 
Federal  employees  and  yet  a  second 
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which  he  would  deny  to  the  employees 
of  private  Federal  contractors. 

I  submit  that  this  kind  of  blatant 
discrimination  is  not  only  unjust  but  it 
is  un-American.  This,  my  friends,  is 
the  type  of  tactic  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Armstrong-  amendment  are 
forced  to  resort  to  when  the  shallow 
argiunents  that  support  their  reason- 
ing collapse  of  their  own  accord. 

I  think  we  have  had  enough  of  this 
foolishness,  and  I  hope  we  vote  today 
to  pass  the  Armstrong  amendment 
and  restore  a  little  conunonsense.  a 
little  equity  to  persons  that  are  work- 
ing for  Federal  contractors,  as  well  as 
those  who  work  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  those  who  work 
for  private  employers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
telegram  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Amkrican  Federation  or 

GOVERNMEMT  EMPLOYEES. 

Waahington.  D.C..  June  29.  1982. 
Hon.  Don  Nickles. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

On  behalf  of  the  700.000  Federal  workers 
who  are  represented  by  the  American  Fed- 
eration of  Government  Employees  (AFL- 
CIO).  I  urge  you  to  vote  no  on  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  to  S.  2240.  the  Flexible 
Hours  and  Compressed  Work  Schedules  Act 
of  1982. 

Adoption  of  this  amendment  would  de- 
stroy the  protection  provided  for  private 
sector  workers  under  the  Walsh-Healey  Act 
and  also  Jeopardize  passage  of  this  legisla- 
tion which  continues  and  expands  the  au- 
thority for  the  use  of  alternative  work 
schedules  have  proven^-in  their  limited  ex- 
perimental use  over  the  past  3  years— to  be 
successful  in  improving  agency  productivity 
and  Federal  employee  morale.  It  should  be 
continued. 

I  urge  you.  therefore,  to  support  the 
motion  to  table  the  crippling  Armstrong 
Walsh-Healey  amendment,  and  to  vote 
against  the  Armstrong  amendment  if  the 
motion  to  table  fails. 

Kenneth  T.  Blaylock. 

National  President 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Mr.  President,  one 
additional  comment.  I  have  heard 
some  people  say  this  is  antiunion,  this 
is  antiworker.  That  is  far  from  the 
truth  of  the  matter.  I  am  in  manufac- 
turing. I  work  with  employees  who 
work  on  five  8-hour  days.  I  work  with 
employees  who  work  on  four  lO's.  I 
work  with  employees  who  like  to  work 
four  lO's.  Many  people  would  rather 
have  the  flexitime,  some  people  would 
rather  not.  A  lot  of  employees  have 
said  that  they  have  a  great  deal  of 
flexibility  to  change  schedules  around 
to  make  them  conform  to  particular 
employees'  desires,  but  yet  we  come  in 
and  tell  that  employer  "Because  you 
do  work  for  the  Federal  Government, 
you  cannot  do  it.  You  can  do  it  if  you 
are  doing  work  in  the  private  sector, 
you  can  have  some  flexibility." 

I  listed  the  names  of  a  number  of 
unions  who  have  signed  on  collective 
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bargaining  for  flexitime.  I  think  it  is 
kind  of  fidiculous  to  say.  "No.  we  are 
going  to  exclude  it.  We  are  going  to 
discriminate  against  you  and  not  allow 
you  to  hi  ive  that  opportunity." 

A  lot  jf  employees.  Mr.  President, 
want  to  see  this  Armstrong  amend- 
ment paj  sed.  It  may  well  be  that  they 
are  in  construction  work  and  they 
have  to  Irive  to  the  construction  site. 
It  may  \  rell  be  that  that  construction 
site  is  51  miles  away  and  they  do  not 
want  to  commute  four  of  five  times: 
maybe  tney  can  only  commute  three 
or  four  times,  and  have  the  opportuni- 
ty to  finish  their  Job.  come  back  and 
have  a  3-day  weekend  with  their 
family.  [Maybe  they  like  to  hunt. 
Maybe  t^ey  like  to  fish.  Maybe  they 
want  to  ravel.  Whatever  they  want  to 
do.  let  us  give  them  that  flexibility. 
Let  us  ni  )t  have  a  Federal  Government 
regulation  which  would  prohibit  it.  Let 
us  restone  a  little  commonsense.  Let  us 
put  Fedieral  empolyees  and  Federal 
contractors  under  the  same  laws  and 
requirements  as  all  other  private  em- 
ployees and  all  other  governmental 
employees. 

I  urge  the  adoption  of  the  Arm- 
strong ajnendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  thank  my  distin- 
guished Colleague. 

I  ami  most  sympathetic  to  the 
amendncnt  offered  by  my  colleague 
from  Colorado,  but  I  cannot  find  any- 
where tihe  answer  to  the  question: 
How  can  we  get  it  through  the  House? 
Is  it  not  better  that  at  this  time  we  try 
and  take  the  part  of  it  that  we  can 
achieve,  namely,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment;, and  at  a  later  time  try  to 
support  the  private  sector?  I  am  anx- 
ious to  support  your  legislation. 

Mr.  I^CKLES.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield.  1 1  would  be  happy  to  make  a 
comment. 

I  thinlL  the  Senate,  operating  under 
its  own  I  guidance  and  wisdom,  really 
does  not,  need  to  operate  under  the 
wisdom  I  of  the  leadership  of  the 
House.  We  have  two  different  bodies.  I 
personally  did  not  come  to  the  Senate 
to  be  goAremedby  the  House. 

Mr.  WARNER.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator, but  as  a  practical  legislative  prob- 
lem wej  cannot  get  it  through  the 
House.  ' 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  1 
minute  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  $TEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
might  s^y  to  my  good  friend  from  Col- 
orado and  my  friend  from  Oklahoma 
that  I.  xoo.  have  not  really  made  up 
my  mind  what  to  do  about  the  prob- 
lem of  (he  amendment  that  they  offer 
except  ihat  I  know  there  is  no  ques- 
tion thit  the  House  will  not  agree  to 
it.  They  have  the  committee  that  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
is  the  oiairman  of.  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Labor  Committee  that  has  Ju- 
risdictiin  over  this.  That  committee 
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can  report  tl  le  bill  out  to  the  floor  and 
enter  a  conference  with  the  Members 
from  the  House  who  deal  with  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  regularly.  Our  com- 
mittee does  not  know  anything  about 
it.  This  is  [not  something  that  we 
ought  to  b^  forced  to  take  to  the 
House  in  conference  or  to  try  to  get 
the  House  to  adopt.  Again  I  say  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  does  not  give  the  private 
sector  employees  the  same  protection 
as  this  bill  gives  Government  employ- 
ees. It  is  not  possible  to  do  so  because 
of  the  mechpuiisms  that  are  built  into 
the  Federal  Government  in  terms  of 
the  ability  t^  get  unit  votes,  the  ability 
to  have  an  timpasse.  We  have  an  im- 
passe panelJ  It  is  not  proper  to  state 
that  this  gives  the  private  employees 
the  same  protection  as  our  bill  gives 
Government  employees  because  it  is 
Just  not  possible  under  existing  law. 

Does  the  Senator  wish  to  makfe  some 
further  coniment?  If  he  does  not.  I 
intend  to  make  a  motion  to  table.  One 
Senator  hai  an  appointment  down- 
town, and  we  want  to  have  a  long  vote. 
Mr.  EAGIiBTON.  May  I  have  30  sec- 
onds? I 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  concluded  my  remarks.  I  have  a 
little  time  ^maining  which  I  hope  I 
can  yield  tol  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
(Mr.  QcAYLE),  who  I  am  told  is  on  his 
way  to  the  floor  to  make  a  statement 
on  this  matter.  I  should  like  to  reserve 
time  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Will  the  Senator 
yield?  Doe^  he  care  to  address  the 
question  of  how  we  would  get  this 
through  the  House?  I  am  sympathetic 
with  the  poiition  of  the  Senator. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  ARM;  STRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  wondering  if  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  ime  to  yield  to  me  for  the 
purpose  of  responding  to  that  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  STEITINS.  If  the  Senator  will 
limit  it  to  I  minute,  I  am  happy  to  do 
that.  The  S  tnator  wants  to  leave. 

Mr.  ARD  [STRONG.  I  should  be 
happy  to  lir  lit  it  to  half  a  minute. 

The  answer  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  is  that  the 
statute  books  are  full  of  provisions 
which  at  some  time  or  another  were 
purported  to  be  unpassable  in  one 
House  or  t  le  other.  It  is  our  task  to 
send  to  the  other  body  the  best  legisla- 
tion we  call,  and  then  it  is  up  to  the 
conferees  t(  >  work  it  out.  As  the  Sena- 
tor knows,  that  is  a  usual  thing— for 
the  Senate  to  say,  "No,  we  will  never 
agree  to  tl:at,"  and  for  the  House  to 
say,  "No,  WB  will  never  agree  to  that." 
Let  us  seid  them  a  good  bill,  a  bill 
that  confo-ms  the  private  sector  to 
the  practics  that  we  are  recommend- 
ing and  woi  k  it  out  in  conference.  I  am 
confident  vi  e  can  sell  it  to  them. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  30  seconds  to 
the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President, 
taking  up  the  theme  just  discussed  be- 
tween Senators  Stevens  and  Arm- 
strong. I  think  it  should  be  noted  that 
a  subcommittee  of  the  Labor  and 
Human  Resources  Committee  report- 
ed out  the  amendment  that  was  in  bill 
form  on  July  9.  1981.  That  is  almost  a 
calendar  year  ago.  That  subcommittee 
of  Labor  and  Human  Resources  re- 
ported it  up  to  the  full  committee. 
Senator  Nickles  is  on  that  committee. 
I  am  on  that  committee.  Senator 
Hatch  of  Utah  is  the  chairman  of  that 
committee.  It  has  been  there  soimd 
asleep  before  the  full  committee  since 
July  9,  1981.  Not  a  peep  has  been 
heard  about  it,  not  the  slightest  effort 
has  been  made  to  move  it.  Senator 
Hatch  could  convene  a  committee 
markup  on  the  bill  at  any  time  he  de- 
sires, but  it  has  sat  dormant  for  a  cal- 
endar year.  Now  it  emerges  as  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  as 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Labor 
and  Human  Resources  Committee  I 
want  to  Join  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  in  op- 
posing the  Armstrong  amendment. 

Those  who  support  the  Federal  flex- 
itime bill,  as  I  do,  should  understand 
that  adoption  of  the  Armstrong 
amendment  will  seriously  jeopardize 
the  prospects  for  enacting  the  flexi- 
time bill  before  the  current  authoriza- 
tion expires  next  month. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  is  not 
germane  to  the  bill  before  us.  If  adopt- 
ed it  will  have  to  be  referred  to  two 
House  committees  and  it  is  extremely 
unlikely  that  House  action  can  be 
completed  before  the  deadline. 

Moreover  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Commit- 
tee has  made  it  clear  that  he  will  not 
act  on  a  Senate-passed  bill  which  in- 
cludes a  Walsh-Healy  amendment. 

Beyond  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
excuse  for  addressing  the  Walsh-Healy 
issue  today.  The  Labor  Subcommittee 
completed  hearings  on  Walsh-Healy 
on  March  10,  1981.  The  bill  was  re- 
ported to  the  full  committee  on  July  9, 
1981. 

It  has  languished  there  for  12 
months. 

The  Armstrong  amendment  is  noth- 
ing more  than  an  attempt  to  disrupt 
the  orderly  procedures  of  the  Senate 
by  circumventing  the  committee  struc- 
ture. There  is  simply  no  justification 
for  proceeding  in  this  manner  when  no 
one  on  the  Labor  Committee  is  pre- 
venting consideration  of  the  bill  under 
normal  procedures. 

Adoption  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment will  not  result  in  flexitime  work 
schedules  in  the  private  sector  because 
it  will  not  become  law  if  attached  to 
this  bill.  Instead,  the  likely  conse- 
quence will  be  to  deny  the  benefits  of 
the    Federal    program    to    thousands 


upon  thousands  of  Federal  workers  be- 
cause no  bill  will  be  enacted. 

Every  Member  of  this  body  should 
imderstand  that  a  vote  for  the  Arm- 
strong amendment  is  a  vote  against 
the  Federal  flexitime  bill. 

I  urge  the  defeat  of  the  amendment. 

•  Mr.  GLENN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  S.  2240,  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Flexible  and  Compressed 
Work  Schedule  Act  of  1982.  The 
author  of  the  legislation,  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens)  has  consist- 
ently demonstrated  a  profound  inter- 
est in  the  needs  of  Federal  employees, 
along  with  the  need  for  a  more  effi- 
cient Federal  bureaucracy.  I  believe 
that  this  bill  is  just  one  more  example 
of  that  interest. 

The  flexitime  experiment  has  been 
an  asset  to  worker  satisfaction  and  a 
boon  to  dual  career  families.  Studies 
performed  by  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management  indicate  that  the  experi- 
ment has  enjoyed  an  impressive  90 
percent  satisfaction  rating.  This  cou- 
pled with  the  reports  of  productivity 
improvements  outpacing  declines  by  a 
3-to-l  margin  gives  us  sufficient  reason 
to  continue  the  flexitime  program. 

Management  views  flexitime  very 
positively.  More  than  80  percent  of 
the  supervisors  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram favor  continuing  the  present 
schedules.  S.  2240  goes  beyond  the 
present  program  to  extend  to  agency 
heads  more  authority  to  eliminate  in- 
efficient schedules.  It  also  established 
a  standardized  procedure  for  judging 
the  efficacy  of  a  schedule. 

Extension  of  this  program  could  be 
frustrated  by  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
Armstrong).  So.  even  though  this 
amendment  deserves  attention,  I  do 
not  believe  this  is  the  appropriate  time 
or  place.  The  Labor  and  Human  Re- 
sources Committee  is  capable  of  con- 
sidering this  issue  in  detail.  (As  a 
result,  I  support  Mr.  Steven's  motion 
to  table  this  amendment  and  allow  the 
Federal  Government  to  maintain  this 
beneficial  program.)* 

•  Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  strong- 
ly oppose  the  Armstrong  amendment 
allowing  management  to  impose  ex- 
tended workdays  on  employees  under 
Federal  contract. 

This  amendment  would  undermine 
labor  standards  earned  only  after  hard 
and  long  struggles  and  would  have  a 
punitive  effect  on  workers  under  col- 
lective bargaining  agreements  today. 
The  Walsh-Healey  Public  Contracts 
Act  of  1936  requires  that  workers 
under  Federal  contract  not  work  more 
than  8  hours  per  day  without  overtime 
pay.  Ninety-three  percent  of  workers 
under  Federal  contract  today  have 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement  re- 
quiring premium  pay  after  8  hours  of 
work.  It  would  be  wrong  to  punish 
legislatively  freely  reached  worker- 
management  agreements  on  hours. 
But  that  is  exactly  what  we  would  do 


by  allowing  the  management  of  non- 
union employees  to  impose  longer 
days  on  their  workers.  We  would  pe- 
nalize unionized  companies  in  the 
competition  for  Government  con- 
tracts. 

Under  this  amendment,  longer  work- 
days could  be  readily  imposed— regard- 
less of  the  risks  to  worker  health  and 
safety  and  regardless  of  the  disruption 
to  home  and  family.  The  known  po- 
tential for  such  risks  and  the  potential 
for  disruption  of  family  life  is  even 
greater  now  than  when  Walsh-Healey 
was  enacted  in  1936. 

Now  we  know  that  asbestos,  petro- 
chemicals, and  other  substances  to 
which  workers  are  exposed  can  cause 
severe  hazards  to  worker  health.  We 
know  that  prolonged  exposure  to  high 
levels  of  noise  can  cause  hearing  loss. 
We  know  of  the  contribution  of  fa- 
tigue to  the  probability  of  crippling  ac- 
cidents. And  now.  many  of  the  stand- 
ards we  have  developed  to  protect 
workers  from  these  hazards  are  based 
on  8-hour— not  10-hour— workdays. 
Excessive  noise  is  probably  the  most 
frequent  worker  health  hazard.  The 
standard  regulating  noise  exposure  is 
based  on  an  "8  hour  time-weighted  av- 
erage." Are  we  to  redo  such  standards 
for  a  10  hour  or  even  longer  day?  Or 
are  we  to  guess  at  whether  worker 
health  is  endangered  by  regular,  pro- 
longed exposure  at  management  con- 
venience? 

And  what  of  the  working  women 
whose  family  life  is  structured  around 
an  8  hour  absence?  In  1936  when 
Walsh-Healey  was  enacted,  we  did  not 
even  count  the  number  of  the  women 
in  the  labor  force:  11  years  later,  at 
first  count,  there  were  less  than  17 
million  women  workers.  In  1979,  over 
43  million  American  women  worked 
outside  the  home.  Over  30  percent  of 
these  women  workers  have  children  at 
home.  More  than  5,  million  children 
under  age  6  have  mothers  who  work 
for  a  living.  Can  we  seriously  argue 
that  it  provides  more  flexibility  to 
these  women  to  allow  their  employers 
to  impose  a  longer  working  day?  Is  it 
reasonable  to  expect  their  families  to 
readjust  their  schedules? 

Compressed  schedules  can  be  condu- 
cive to  better  home  and  community 
life.  But  that  decision  should  remain 
with  those  who  are  engaged  in  the 
work  and  not  with  those  who  manage 
it.  The  flexitime  program  extended  in 
S.  2240  is  a  voluntary,  worker  initiated 
program.  I  applaud  the  flexitime  pro- 
gram and  I  intend  to  vote  in  favor  of 
the  Stevens  bill. 

But  the  suggestion  made  with  this 
amendment  is  categorically  different. 
It  punishes  unionized  workers.  It 
allows  management  to  place  at  risk 
the  health  and  safety  of  workers.  It 
makes  a  mockery  of  standards  outside 
the  purview  of  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 
It  ignores  the  needs  of  those  workers 
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for  whom  compressed  schedules  may 
cause  disruption  of  family  life.  I  will 
vote  against  this  amendment  and  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  do  likewise.* 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  join  in 
strong  support  of  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  distinguished  colleague, 
Senator  Armstrong.  He  has  succinctly 
and  persuasively  made  the  case  for 
adoption  of  his  amendment.  I  would 
emphasize  only  a  couple  things. 

First,  the  Senate  as  a  body  is  not 
blazing  a  new  trail  with  this  amend- 
ment. Just  2  years  ago.  in  the  96th 
Congress,  this  body  added  a  similar 
amendment  to  pending  legislation  that 
was  in  a  technical  sense  not  germane 
to  the  Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Con- 
tract Work  Hours  Standards  Act.  On 
December  9.  1980.  Senator  Bellmon 
added  a  compressed  workweek  amend- 
ment to  the  Revenue  Sharing  bill  H.R. 
7112.  This  amendment  was  adopted  by 
a  record  vote,  43  to  38.  Unfortunately, 
the  amendment  was  dropped  by  the 
other  body. 

Second,  it  should  be  noted  that  this 
amendment  would  not  in  any  respect 
change  the  Federal  minimum  wage 
law  or  the  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act.  Those  stat- 
utes remain  completely  intact.  Fur- 
ther, the  Armstong  amendment  would 
not  in  any  way  affect  the  collective 
bargaining  process,  except  to  make  it 
possible  to  bargain  over  flexible  work 
schedules  such  as  the  4-day  workweek 
where  such  bargaining  is  not  discour- 
aged by  current  law. 

Third,  while  making  it  financially 
feasible  to  adopt  a  compressed  work- 
week, the  amendment  in  changing  the 
Walsh-Healey  Act  and  the  Contract 
Work  Hours  Standards  Act  does  not 
mandate— I  repeat,  does  not  man- 
date—the adoption  of  such  a  schedule. 
Thus,  even  in  the  nonunion  context, 
employees  do  not  have  to  fear  that 
this  smiendment  will  automatically 
result  in  a  different  work  schedule. 

Finally.  I  think  it  should  be  reiterat- 
ed how  this  amendment  is  designed  to 
do  simple  equity.  The  case  has  been 
persuasively  made  for  giving  Federal 
employees  the  opportunity  of  alterna- 
tive work  schedules.  That  is  all  we  are 
trying  to  do  for  employees  of  Federal 
contractors.  Indeed,  there  is  a  certain 
irony  in  all  this.  The  case  for  Federal 
employees  to  enjoy  flexible  work 
schedules  was  not  made  just  on  the  ex- 
perience under  the  experimental  pro- 
gram which  Congress  established  in 
1978.  The  impetus  for  the  Federal  ex- 
periment was  in  part  due  to  the  expe- 
rience of  flexible  and  compressed  work 
schedules  in  the  private  sector  to 
begin  with.  The  committee  reports  on 
the  1978  legislation  expressly  alluded 
to  the  positive  experience  in  the  pri- 
vate sector  as  grounds  for  expanding 
its  experimental  use  by  Federal  em- 
ployees. Moreover,  the  Washington 
Post,  in  commenting  recently  on  the 
Federal    flexitime    legislation,    noted: 
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walJh-healey  must  be  reformed 
•  Mr.  kAsteN.  Mr.  President,  earlier 
this  year!  the  owner  of  a  small  busi- 
ness in  McFarland.  Wis.,  came  to  me 
with  a  problem  his  firm  was  having 
with  the  Walsh-Healey  Act. 

After  reviewing  the  facts  of  this  case 
with  thq  owner.  I  came  away  con- 
vinced that  Walsh-Healey  had  to  be 
reformed  and  made  more  flexible  for 
Governm  ent  contractors. 

The  conpany.  ENA  Business  Forms 
Inc..  is  a  24  employee  printing  compa- 
ny that  ( ontracts  its  services  with  the 
Federal  C  rovemment. 

Several  years  ago  during  the  energy 
crunch.  ENA's  employees  requested 
that  the  i  be  permitted  to  set  their 
own  hou  's  of  work  rather  than  work 
straight  8-hour  days  or  less. 

As  WaUh-Healey  is  currently  written 
Governnjent  contractors  are  required 
to  pay  overtime  for  any  work  over  8 
hours  a  day  regardless  of  the  total 
hours  wifrked  per  week.  This  is  the 
case  even  if  employees  request  to  be 
placed  or  an  alternative  work  schedule 
and  still  work  a  40-hour  week.  The 
effect  of  Walsh-Healey  is  that  while 
Federal  employees  may  benefit  from 
flexitime,  many  private  sector  workers 
involved  with  Federal  contracts  are 
not  alloviied  this  option. 

In  ENA's  case,  employees  were  paid 
overtime!  for  work  over  40  hours  a 
week,  but  not  paid  overtime  for  work 
over  8  hours  a  day.  Thus.  ENA  was  out 
of  compliance  with  the  very  provisions 
of  Wals|i-Healey  the  Senate  is  at- 
tempting to  amend  today. 

Subsequently.  ENA  was  audited  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  found  to 
be  out  ]of  compliance  with  Walsh- 
Healey.  As  a  result  of  this  audit,  ENA. 
the  business,  owes  $27,661.76  to  ENA. 
the  worHers. 

Currently.  ENA  is  on  the  brink  of 
bankruptcy  because  of  the  inflexibility 
of  Walsh-Healey.  The  worst  possible 
finish  toj  this  story  would  be  that  ENA 
would  g*  bankrupt  because  of  Walsh- 
Healey.  I 

But  EKA  is  still  fighting  for  its  eco- 
nomic survival.  And  although  we  in 
Seriate     cannot     alleviate     the 
Walsh-Healey  has  placed  on 
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Congress  itust  bring  the  laws  gov- 
erning Federal  contractors  into  con- 
formity witn  the  overtime  provisions 
and  flexibilidy  in  work  schedules  pro- 
vided to  the  private  sector  employees, 
and  ironicalfcr.  to  Federal  employees 
themselves.   | 

The  restrictions  of  Walsh-Healey 
were  passed,  by  Congress  in  1935, 
nearly  a  half  century  ago.  In  those  50 
years,  the  American  work  force  and 
American  lifestyle  have  changed  dra- 
matically. I  hfortunately,  restrictive 
laws  governing  Government  contrac- 
tors have  not  kept  up  with  the  times. 

Today  the  Senate  has  the  opportuni- 
ty to  reform  ft  law  that  has  outlived  its 
usefulness  and  now  is  a  burden  on 
workers  and  businesses.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  the  Armstrong 
amendment  on  behalf  of  all  the  small 
businesses  across  the  country  that  de- 
serve the  right  to  establish  flextime 
schedules  without  overtime  penal- 
ties.* I 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  speak  in  support  of  the 
Armstrong  afnendment  to  the  Federal 
Employees    Flexitime    Act,    and    to 
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amendment. 


efforts  to  weaken  that 
I  believe  we  are  making  a 
small  but  ir^portant  improvement  in 
the  flexitime  extension  by  allowing 
Federal  contractors  as  well  as  Federal 
employees  to  participate  in  this  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  is  critical  that  we 
eliminate  irjequitable  restrictions  on 
Federal  contractors  so  that  they  can 
have  the  same  rights  and  flexibility  in 
workweek  scheduling  that  are  present- 
ly enjoyed  Hy  other  employers.  If  we 
decline  to  iiiclude  Federal  contractors 
in  this  measjure  we  are  discriminating 
against  a  single  class  of  workers  and 
employers  afid  refusing  them  the  ben- 
efits and  flexibility  of  alternative 
workweek  scheduling  which  we  reserve 
only  to  those  outside  the  confines  of 
government  contract  work. 

This  amendment  is  very  simple.  It 
simply  gives  Federal  contractors  the 
same  rights  Already  enjoyed  by  private 
sector  contrictors.  Current  law  makes 
it  prohibitively  expensive  for  Govern- 
ment contrictors  to  use  alternative 
work  schedules  because  of  premium 
rates  which  must  be  paid  on  any  work 
performed  ^  excess  of  8  hours  per 
day. 

I  know  tliat  many  Federal  employ- 
Ind  ana  have  contacted  me 
help  in  preserving  their 
flexitime  privileges.  They  support  the 
idea,  they  l^ave  worked  under  it  and 
they  like  it. 

Now  it  is  lime  to  end  discrimination 
against  those  workers  and  employers 


ees    m 
asking   my 


who  have  never  had  the  chance  to  op- 
erate under  a  compressed  workweek. 

The  benefits  of  working  on  an  alter- 
native work  schedule  are  many.  In 
hearings  on  this  issue  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor,  which  is  chaired 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma.  Senator  Don  Nickles.  we 
heard  many  witnesses  attest  to  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  compressed  workweek. 
Specifically: 

It  increased  worker  productivity. 
The  result  is  a  higher  weekly  output, 
improved  use  of  plant  equipment  and 
improved  employee  morale  as  demon- 
strated through  reduced  absenteeism, 
tardiness,  and  turnover. 

It  improves  working  conditions.  A 
necessary  side-effect  of  the  change  is 
reduced  working  costs  associated  with 
reduced  commuting  time,  lunches,  and 
child  care.  Also  there  is  more  usable 
leisure  time  for  employees  and  more 
time  for  personal  business,  medical  ap- 
pointments, and  rest. 

It  promotes  energy  conservation.  A 
reduction  in  fuel  costs  is  associated 
with  fewer  commuting  days.  (The 
Comptroller  General  reported  that 
employee  commuting  time  and  gaso- 
line consumption  could  be  reduced  by 
as  much  as  20  [>ercent  by  converting  to 
a  compressed  workweek.)  In  addition, 
there  would  be  a  reduced  need  for 
heating  and  cooling  plants  and  offices. 

I  understand  that  some  labor  groups 
have  been  concerned  that  this  meas- 
ure would  affect  them  unfavorably. 
Opponents  of  the  amendment  are 
saying  that  it  will  adversely  affect  the 
minimum  wage,  that  it  will  alter  the 
40-hour  overtime  provisions  of  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  or  even  that 
it  will  mandate  a  certain  number  of 
hours  in  a  workday.  Let  me  dispell 
that  concern.  This  measure  maintains 
the  40-hour  workweek.  It  allows  for 
flexible  scheduling  of  hours  within 
that  time  limit.  It  makes  no  change  in 
minimum  wages  and  it  does  not  man- 
date the  number  of  hours  in  a  work- 
day. Any  time  worked  over  40  hours 
weekly  will  still  be  compensable  by 
overtime  pay. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  other  point 
before  I  close.  Studies  of  alternative 
and  compressed  workweeks  hav° 
shown  that  experience  with  the  sched- 
ule has  been  an  important  factor  in  in- 
fluencing attitudes  about  such  sched- 
ules. In  general,  employees  have 
tended  to  be  very  positive  about  the 
schedules,  but  those  who  have  actual- 
ly experienced  them  were  much  more 
favorable  than  those  who  hypoth- 
esized the  effects.  ■  I  feel  this  is  signifi- 
cant because  I  believe  many  poeple 
"hypothesize"  the  effects  of  flextime 
on  the  work  of  government  contrac- 
tors. It  has  been  used  with  great  suc- 


■  Simcha  Ronen.  Ph.  D..  Management  Depart- 
ment. Graduate  School  of  Business  Administration. 
New  York  University,  Testimony  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Labor  on  S.  398.  p.  4. 


cess  for  private  sector  employees,  for 
government  employees  and  it  has  been 
shown  to  increase  productivity,  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  need  to  discriminate 
against  a  single  group  of  employees 
and  employers  when  we  do  not  place 
those  restrictions  on  the  private 
sector.  I  support  the  Armstrong 
amendment  and  I  encourage  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 
•  Mr.  GRASSLEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  Senator  Armstrong's  amend- 
ment to  remove  daily  overtime  restric- 
tions placed  on  Federal  contractors  by 
the  Walsh-Healey  and  Contract  Work 
Hours  and  Safety  Standards  Act.  Cur- 
rently, Federal  contractors  are  prohib- 
ited from  utilizing  any  form  of  flexi- 
time provisions  that  are  enjoyed  by 
other  Federal  workers,  as  well  as  pri- 
vate sector  employees.  The  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  singles  out  Federal  con- 
tractors to  impose  a  daily  overtime 
premium  for  hours  worked  in  excess  of 
an  8-hour  day.  For  all  other  employ- 
ees, private  and  public,  overtime  is  re- 
quired only  for  hours  worked  in  excess 
of  a  40-hour  workweek.  I  feel  that 
Senator  Armstrong's  amendment, 
which  is  similar  to  S.  398  which  I  have 
cosponsored,  would  provide  an  excel- 
lent opportunity  for  restoring  uniform 
and  equitable  treatment  of  all  employ- 
ees, including  Government  contrac- 
tors. This  amendment  would  bring 
those  laws  governing  Government  con- 
tractors into  conformance  with  the 
Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  and  main- 
tain the  40-hour  workweek  overtime 
standard. 

The  Bureau  of  Census  has  shown  re- 
cently that  in  1980,  approximately  12 
percent  of  all  full-time,  nonfarm  wage 
earners  were  on  flexitime  or  other 
schedules  that  permit  them  to  vary 
the  time  their  workdays  begin  and 
end.  By  the  end  of  the  decade,  it  is  es- 
timated that  over  one-third  of  the 
work  force  will  be  Involved  in  com- 
presoed.  flexible,  or  other  alternative 
work  schedules.  Alternative  schedules 
have  been  gaining  popularity  with  em- 
ployers, employees,  and  in  recent  col- 
lective-bargaining agreements  for 
many  good  reasons. 

Such  schedules  have  proven  to  be 
more  responsive  to  the  desires  of  em- 
ployees, provided  more  leisure  time 
and  reduced  commuting  time  and  ex- 
pense. Equally  important  are  the  sub- 
stantial benefits  to  employers  in  in- 
creased productivity,  reduced  energy 
requirements  and  more  efficient  use  of 
capital  equipment.  Resulting  cost 
saving  for  Federal  contractors  would 
be  reflected  in  lower  and  more  com- 
petitive bids  for  Federal  procurements. 

I  am  pleased  to  note  the  administra- 
tion has  endorsed  this  amendment,  as 
well  as  many  employer  and  employee 
groups  across  the  Nation.  Further- 
more. I  feel  that  S.  2240  is  an  appro- 
priate vehicle  for  Senator  Armstrong's 
reforms  because  they  serve  the  exact 
goals  and  objectives  of  this  bill.  Feder- 


al contractors  and  their  employees 
should  be  permitted  latitude  in  tailor- 
ing their  work  schedules  when  it  is  in 
their  mutual  self-interest.  Govern- 
ment should  not  stand  in  the  way  of 
these  changes,  but  rather  promote 
worktime  arrangement  that  could  en- 
hance the  quality  of  worklife.  encour- 
age energy  efficiency  and  increase  pro- 
ductivity. I  urge  my  colleagues  to  join 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  allow 
Federal  contractor's  employees  to  ben- 
efit from  innovative  work  schedules, 
while  maintaining  the  40-hour-work- 
week  overtime  standard  that  protects 
all  workers.* 

•  Mrs.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  S.  2240.  the  Federal  Employ- 
ees Flexible  and  Compressed  Work 
Schedule  Act  of  1982.  I  believe  that 
the  3-year  flexitime  experiment  in- 
volving Federal  employees  has  been 
successful  and  deserves  to  be  contin- 
ued. The  experiment  in  flexible  and 
compressed  workweeks  demonstrates 
that  this  intelligent  personnel  policy 
will  generate  important  benefits,  in- 
cluding higher  output,  reduced  energy 
usage,  and  greater  employee  satisfac- 
tion. 

At  a  time  when  productivity  growth 
has  been  slow,  it  is  noteworthy  that 
other  observers  have  also  concluded 
that  flexitime  programs  will  lead  to 
savings  and  improved  morale.  For  ex- 
ample, an  interim  report  of  the  flexi- 
time program  prepared  by  the  Office 
of  Personnel  Management  concluded 
that  alternative  work  schedules  "can 
produce  improvements  in  productivity, 
greater  service  to  the  public,  and  sav- 
ings in  cost."  The  report  also  noted 
that  more  than  90  percent  of  employ- 
ees and  85  percent  of  supervisors  par- 
ticipating in  these  programs  were  sat- 
isfied with  the  results  and  recommend- 
ed their  continuation. 

Another  demonstration  of  the  suc- 
cess of  flexitime  is  its  increased  use  in 
the  public  and  private  sector.  The 
Bureau  of  Census  reports  that  in  1980. 
12  percent  of  all  full  nonfarm  wage 
and  salary  workers  were  on  a  flexitime 
or  compressed  work  schedule.  By  1990. 
it  is  estimated  that  over  30  percent  of 
the  workforce  will  be  using  some  type 
of  flexible  work  schedule. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  flexitime  im- 
proves productivity  by  improving 
morale.  Increasingly,  single  working 
fathers  and  mothers  need  to  arrange 
their  work  schedules  to  spend  more 
time  with  their  families.  The  latest 
census  reports  noted  a  dramatic  rise  in 
one-parent  families  in  the  workforce. 
Of  the  31.5  million  families  with  chil- 
dren under  age  18  in  the  country  in 
1981.  21  percent  were  single-parent 
families,  up  sharply  from  1 1  percent  in 
1970.  Clearly,  a  personnel  policy  which 
materially  helps  the  head  of  one  out 
of  every  five  working  parents  will 
show  up  in  national  productivity  sta- 
tistics.    Therefore.     Federal     policy 
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should  promote  the  usage  of  flexitime 
in  both  the  public  and  private  sectors. 
That  is  why  I  support  the  continu- 
ation of  the  flexitime  program. 

While  this  legislation  allows  the 
Federal  Government  and  most  private 
firms  to  take  advantage  of  flexible 
work  schedules,  curiously  private  busi- 
nesses doing  business  with  the  Federal 
Government  are  prevented  from 
adopting  flexible  work  schedules  or 
compressed  workweeks  for  their  em- 
ployees. That  is  because  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  of  1936  imposes  two  sepa- 
rate standards  on  private  businesses, 
one  for  Government  contractors  and 
another  for  private  firms.  Senator 
Armstrong's  amendment  eliminates 
the  dual  standard  by  making  overtime 
pay  requirements  uniform  in  Govern- 
ment and  privately  contracted  work.  It 
does  so  by  allowing  all  contractors  to 
use  flexitime  if  they  choose  to  do  so. 

Passage  of  the  Armstrong  amend- 
ment will  lead  to  Federal  procurement 
savings.  Presently,  the  requirement 
that  private  businesses  contracting 
with  the  Government  must  pay  premi- 
um rates  for  all  hours  worked  in 
excess  of  8  hours  per  day.  making  it 
prohibitively  expensive  for  Govern- 
ment contractors  to  use  compressed 
workweek  schedules.  This  costs  the 
Government  money  because  such  con- 
tractors cannot  pass  on  to  the  Govern- 
ment saving  achieved  by  compressed 
workweeks.  Furthermore,  the  Walsh- 
Healey  Act  discourages  private  sector 
users  of  compressed  workweeks  from 
bidding  on  Federal  contracts,  thus  de- 
nying the  Federal  Government  of  the 
services  of  some  of  the  more  innova- 
tive and  productive  contractors  in  the 
labor  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  not  often  that 
the  Senate  has  a  chance  to  raise  pro- 
ductivity, improve  worker  morale,  and 
save  the  taxpayers  money  simulta- 
neously. I  believe  we  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  do  -so  by  passing  this 
important  amendment,  and  S.  2240.* 

Mr.  NICKLES.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  EAGLETON.Yes:  I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Just  a  half  a  minute. 
The  Senator  has  to  be  downtown  in  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  NICKLES.  I  will  make  a  real 
quick  comment,  and  that  comment  is, 
yes,  we  reported  it  out  of  subcommit- 
tee. We  did  not  have  the  votes  in  the 
full  committee.  But  the  Senator  is  also 
aware  that  that  bill  has  passed  the 
Senate  before  in  the  previous  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  his  time? 

Mr.  ARMSTRONG.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President,  I  move  to  table  the 
amendn  ent,  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficiei  It  second. 

The  y  tas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
questioi  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
to  table  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor fron  Colorado.  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  the  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, t  nd  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senatori  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton), 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr.  Ha- 
yakawa;.  and  the  Senator  ,  from 
Kansas  (Mrs.  Kassebaum)  are  neces- 
sarily absent. 

I  alsd  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  is 
absent  aue  to  illness. 

I  furtner  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mrl  Hayakawa).  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  dRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoNGAi)  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  aay  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
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ber  whc 

desire  to  vote? 

The  r 

•suit  was  announced— yeas  49. 

nays  46 

as  follows: 

Rollcall  Vote  No.  202  Leg.] 

YEAS-49 

Andrrws 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Baucus 

Hart 

Murkowskl 

Biden 

Henin 

Nunn 

Boren 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Bndley 

Hollings 

Pell 

Bumpers 

Huddleston 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Inouye 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Rot 

>rt  C.    Jackson 

RIegle 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Sarbanes 

Chafee 

Kennedy 

Sasser 

Cranston 

Leahy 

Specter 

DeConcIn 

Levin 

Stafford 

Dixon 

Lont 

Stevens , 

Dodd 

Mathlas 

Warner 

Durenber 

er         Melcher 

Weicker 

Easleton 

Metzenbaum 

Ford 

Mitchell 
NAYS-46 

Abdnor 

Exon 

NIckles 

Armstron 

Oam 

Percy 

Baker 

Ooldwater 

Pressler 

Bfntsen 

Oorton 

Pryor 

Boschwlb 

Oraasley 

Quayle 

Brady 

Hatch 

Roth 

Byrd. 

Hatfield 

Rudman 

Harry  f 

.  Jr.       Hawkins 

Schmitt 

Chiles 

Helms 

Simpson 

Cochran 

Humphrey 

Stennis 

Cohen 

Jepsen 

Symms 

D'Amato 

Kaaten 

Thurmond 

Danforth 

Ukxalt 

Tower 

Dole 

Lugar 

Wallop 

DomenicI 

Matsunaga 

Zorinsky 

East 

McClure 

NOT  VOTING-5 

Denton 

Kassebaum 

Tsongas 

Hayakaw 

L            Mattingly 

So   t 

le  motion  to  table  Mr.   Arm- 

STRONG 

s   amendment 

(UP   No.    1048) 

was  ag 

eed  to. 

(Late 

r  the  following  occurred:) 

Mr. 

MATSUNAGA. 

Mr.  President. 

on  roll 

:all  vote  No.  202 

.  I  am  recorded 

as  having  voted  "Aye."  I  intended  to 
vote  "Nay.'j  Inasmuch  as  the  change 
in  vote  will  not  change  the  result.  I 
ask  unanimjous  consent  that  I  be  re- 
corded as  hiving  voted  "Nay." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(The  forwoing  tally  has  been  cor- 
rected to  reflect  the  above  order.) 

Mr.  MURKOWSKI  assumed  the 
chair.      ^_| 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  recjonsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  motion  Jvas  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  tne  table. 

The  motipn  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  I  do  we  have  remaining  on 
the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  total 
of  18  minutjes  remains  on  the  bill.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  controls  11  min- 
utes. I 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  we 
had  time  for  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana. The  Senator  from  Virginia  wishes 
3  minutes.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  jplease  be  in  order. 

Mr.  STEIVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  stat^  to  the  Senate  that  it  is  our 
intention  t0  have  a  rollcall  vote  on  the 
final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will 'please  come  to  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senators  conversing  please  excuse 
themselves!  to  the  cloakroom?  The 
Senate  will  come  to  order. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senidor  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  WARNER.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
would  likejto  acknowledge  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  and 
others  who  were  in  support  of  his 
amendment 

I  should  say  that  it  was  practical 
politics  when  we  had  to  vote  against 
that  amendment.  Should  it  appear 
again  on  a  broper  vehicle.  I  would  pro- 
vide my  support.  I  thank  those  who 
recognize  the  need  for  us  to  get  on 
with  S.  2240,  which  I  consponsor  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alaska,  because  it  is  desperately 
needed  by  those  serving  in  the  Federal 
Govenuneat. 

Last  March  when  this  legislation  was 
introduced!  ^^  **s  referred  to  the  Gov- 
ernmental Affairs  Committee,  and  we 
approved  S.  2254  in  a  temporary  4- 
month  extension  of  the  existing  exper- 
imental program.  That  extension  ex- 
pires July  %0. 

S.  2240  Will  continue  the  programs 
establishec^  under  Public  Law  95-390. 
the  experimental  program  for  3  years. 
Managemekit  of  the  existing  programs 
must  revie  v  them  for  reduced  produc- 
tivity, reduced  level  of  public  jservice. 
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or  increased  agency  costs.  If  the  find- 
ings show  that  the  program  is  defec- 
tive, the  agency  must  terminate  the 
program  immediately.  The  decision  is 
not  negotiable  or  reviewable. 

During  the  past  3  years,  over  325.000 
Federal  employees  in  1.500  organiza- 
tions have  participated  in  this  pro- 
gram. There  have  been  some  programs 
that  have  not  met  the  criteria  of 
better  service,  increased  productivity 
and  lower  cost.  These  programs  will  be 
terminated. 

This  legislation  will  provide  the  op- 
portunity for  the  effective  programs 
to  continue  and  new  programs  to  start. 
This  legislation  will  provide  the  Feder- 
al manager  additional  tools  to  provide 
better,  less  costly  service.  This  legisla- 
tion will  also  provide  the  Federal  em- 
ployee with  optional  work  schedules 
and  the  chance  to  increase  production. 

Flexitime,  or  alternative  work  sched- 
ules (AWS).  has  been  used  in  private 
industry  for  a  number  of  years  with 
great  success.  Managers  in  companies, 
such  as  Metropolitan  Life  Insurance, 
say  that  flexitime  has  increased  the 
productivity  of  10.000  employees  in 
New  York  City. 

The  3-year  experiment  has  been  suc- 
cessful. A  report  by  the  Office  of  Per- 
sonnel Management  indicated  that 
more  than  90  percent  of  employees 
and  85  percent  of  supervisors  partici- 
pating in  these  experiments  were  satis- 
fied with  the  results  and  wished  to 
continue  the  program. 

This  legislation  S.  2240,  is  supported 
by  OPM,  the  administration,  the  em- 
ployee groups  and  the  employers 
themselves. 

Senator  Stevens  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated for  initiating  this  worthwhile 
legislation,  and  I  am  pleased  to  Join 
with  him.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
accept  the  amendments  offered  today 
by  Senator  Stevens  and  to  enact  S. 
2240  for  the  good  of  the  Government, 
its  employees  and  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
commend  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  on 
the  amendment  they  offered.  I.  too. 
have  a  deep  feeling  about  that  amend- 
ment, and  Senator  Bellmon's  amend- 
ment when  he  was  here. 

I  appreciate  the  support  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  to  clear  this 
bill  to  go  to  the  House  unencumbered 
by  that  amendment.  I  do  appreciate 
the  manner  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa handled  the  presentation  of 
their  points  of  view. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  have  any 
more  requests  for  time.  If  there  are  no 
more  requests  for  time,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  and  I  will  Join  in  yield- 
ing back  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  HATCH.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  in 
strong  support  of  S.  2240.  I  believe 
that  there  is  considerable  merit  in  ex- 
tending, on  a  permanent  basis,  a  pro- 


gram that  has  demonstrated  its  wor- 
thiness. It  was  for  this  reason  that  I 
introduced  in  March  of  this  year  an 
earlier  version  of  the  proposal  (S. 
2156),  since  then,  the  interested  par- 
ties, including  the  administration.  Fed- 
eral employee  representatives,  and 
congressional  leaders,  have  closely  re- 
viewed the  proposal  and  exchanged 
recommended  changes.  The  outcome 
of  this  process  is  the  pending  bill  as  re- 
ported by  my  distinguished  colleague 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Stevens). 

Mr.  President,  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  has  found  that  alter- 
native work  schedules  can  pnxluce  im- 
provements in  productivity,  greater 
service  to  the  public,  and  added  cost 
savings.  Equally  important  is  the  fact 
that  workers  themselves  have  had  a 
very  positive  experience  with  the  con- 
cept of  flexitime  and  of  the  com- 
pressed workweek.  Many  people  are 
coming  into  the  work  force,  especially 
women  with  family  responsibilities,  for 
whom  flexible  schedules  are  very  ben- 
eficial. They  are  productive  people,  yet 
they  are  not  able  to  work  exactly  the 
hours  that  have  been  regarded  as  tra- 
ditional. Moreover,  virtually  every  ex- 
perimental program  involving  flexible 
work  schedules  has  demonstrated  sig- 
nificant improvements  in  the  morale 
of  employees.  And  there  is  greater  Job 
satisfaction.  As  aptly  noted  by  the  fed- 
erally employed  women  organization: 

The  time-management  and  psychological 
benefits  derived  from  these  programs  by  the 
employee  are  substantial.  Alternative  work 
schedules  help  people  balance  their  home 
and  work  life  responsibilities.  They  provide 
a  sense  of  freedom  and  autonomy  for  the 
worker,  resulting  In  increased  Job  satisfac- 
tion and  higher  employee  morale. 

Flexitime  has  proven  its  worth  in 
the  Federal  Establishment  across  the 
Nation  in  1.500  different  agencies,  in- 
volving 325.000  people.  And.  the 
people  of  my  State  of  Utah  have  en- 
Joyed  the  success  of  the  program  like 
those  in  other  States.  For  instance, 
almost  600  of  my  constituents  at 
Dugway  Proving  Grounds  personally 
contacted  me.  urging  support  for  the 
legislation.  They  stated: 

We  have  been  on  the  4-day  workweek  for 
the  past  18  months  and  can  assure  you  that 
it  has  many  advantages  over  the  regular  8- 
hour  day. 

These  people  are  obviously  pleased 
with  the  program.  And  I  say  that 
when  Federal  employees  are  happier 
and  more  productive,  other  American 
taxpayers  are  getting  their  money's 
worth  as  well. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  the  legislation. 

Mr.  EAGLETON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  remaining  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  my  time  and  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays  on  final  passage. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  called 
the  roll. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  aruiounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton). 
the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa).  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont (Mr.  Stafford),  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  are 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
(Mr.  Denton),  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia (Mr.  Hayakawa).  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattingly)  would 
each  vote  "yea". 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Tsongas).  is  necessarily  absent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  93. 
nays  2.  as  follows: 

[Rollcall  Vote  No.  203  Leg.] 


yEAS-93 

Abdnor 

Exon 

Melcher 

Andrews 

Pord 

Metzenbaum 

Armstrong 

Gam 

Mitchell 

Baker 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Bauctis 

Goldwater 

Murkowikl 

Bentsen 

Gorton 

NIckles 

BIden 

Orassley 

Nunn 

Boren 

Hart 

Packwood 

BoschwIU 

Hatch 

Pell 

Bradley 

Hatfield 

Percy 

Brady 

Hawkins     , 

Pressler 

Bumpers 

Henin 

Proxmire 

Burdick 

Heinz 

Pryor 

Byrd. 

Helms 

Quayle 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Hollings 

Randolph 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

Huddleston 

RIegle 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Roth 

Chafee 

Inouye 

Sarbanes 

Chiles 

Jackson 

Saner 

Cochran 

Jepsen 

Schmitt 

Cohen 

Johnston 

Simpson 

Cranston 

Kassebaum 

Specter 

D'Amato 

Kasten 

Stennis 

Danforth 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

DeConclnl 

Laxalt 

Symms 

Dixon 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

Levin 

Wallop 

Dole 

Long 

Warner 

ISomenlcl 

Lugar 

Weicker 

Durenberger 

Mathlas 

Zorinsky 

Eagleton 

Mauunaga 

East 

McClure 
NAYS-2 

Rudman 

Tower 

NOT  VOTING 

-5 

Denton 

Mattingly 

Tsongas 

Hayakawa 

Stafford 

So  the  bill  (S.  2240). 

as  amended 

was  passed. 

as  follows: 
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S.  2240 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Federal  Employees 
Flexible  and  Compressed  Work  Schedules 
Act  of  1982". 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Chapter  61  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  l)efore  section  6101  the 
following: 

"SUBCHAPTER  I-GENERAL 
PROVISIONS": 

and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  therof  the  follow- 
ing new  subchapter: 

■SUBCHAPTER  II-FLEXIBLE  AND 
COMPRESSED  WORK  SCHEDULES 
"S  6120.  Purpose 

"The  Congress  finds  that  the  use  of  flexi- 
ble and  compressed  work  schedules  has  the 
potential    to   improve   productivity    in   the 
Federal  Government  and  provide  greater 
service  to  the  public. 
"16121.  Definitions 
"For  purposes  of  this  subchapter— 
"(1)  agency'  means  any  Executive  agency, 
any  military  department,  and  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

"(2)  employee"  has  the  meaning  given  it 
by  section  2105  of  this  title: 

"(3)  basic  work  requirement"  means  the 
number  of  hours,  excluding  overtime  hours, 
which  an  employee  is  required  to  work  or  is 
required  to  account  for  by  leave  or  other- 
wise; 

"(4)  "credit  hours"  means  any  hours, 
within  a  flexible  schedule  established  under 
section  6122  of  this  title,  which  are  in  excess 
of  an  employee"s  basic  work  requirement 
and  which  the  employee  elects  to  work  so  as 
to  vary  the  length  of  a  workweek  or  a  work- 
day: 
■•(5)  compressed  schedule"  means— 
"(A)  in  the  case  of  a  full-time  employee. 
an  80-hour  biweekly  basic  work  requirement 
which  is  scheduled  for  less  than  10  work- 
days, and 

"(B)  in  the  case  of  a  part-time  employee,  a 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement  of  less 
than  80  hours  which  is  scheduled  for  less 
than  10  workdays: 

■(6)  overtime  hours",  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  flexible  schedule  programs  under 
sections  6122  through  6126  of  this  title, 
means  all  hours  in  excess  of  8  hours  in  a  day 
or  40  hours  in  a  week  which  are  officially 
ordered  in  advance,  but  does  not  include 
credit  hours:  and 

"(7)  'overtime  hours",  when  used  with  re- 
spect to  compressed  schedule  programs 
under  sections  6127  and  6128  of  this  title, 
means  any  hours  in  excess  of  those  specified 
hours  which  constitute  the  compressed 
schedule. 

"(8)  collective  bargaining",  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement",  and  "exclusive  repre- 
sentative' have  the  same  meanings  given 
such  terms— 

"(A)  by  section  7103(a)<12),  (8),  and  (16)  of 
this  title,  respectively,  in  the  case  of  any 
unit  covered  by  chapter  71  of  this  title:  and 
"(B)  in  the  case  of  any  other  unit,  by  the 
corresponding  provisions  applicable  under 
the  personnel  system  covering  this  unit.'". 
"'}  6122.  Flexible  schedules:  agencies  author- 
ized to  use 

"(a)  Not  withstanding  section  6101  of  this 
title,  each  agency  may  establish,  in  accord- 
ance with  this  subchapter,  programs  which 
allow  the  use  of  flexible  schedules  which  in- 
clude— 


'(1)  designated  hours  and  days  during 
which  an  employee  on  such  a  schedule  must 
be  presen!   for  work:  and 

"(2)  designated  hours  during  which  an  em- 
ployee or  such  a  schedule  may  elect  the 
time  of  sich  employee's  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture fi  om  work,  solely  for  such  purpose 
or,  if  and  to  the  extent  permitted,  for  the 
purpose  )f  accumulating  credit  hours  to 
reduce  tli  e  length  of  the  workweek  or  an- 
other woi  kday. 

An  election  by  an  employee  referred  to  in 
paragrapl  i  (2)  shall  be  subject  to  limitations 
generally  prescribed  to  ensure  that  the 
duties  anl  requirements  of  the  employee's 
position  ak'e  fulfilled. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subchapter,  but  subject  to  the  terms 
of  any  wi  itten  agreement  referred  to  in  sec- 
tion 6130  a)  of  this  title,  if  the  head. of  an 
agency  determines  that  any  organization 
within  tw  agency  which  is  participating  in 
a  prograi*  under  subsection  (a)  is  being  sub- 
stantially disrupted  in  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions or  ii  incurring  additional  costs  because 
of  such  participation,  such  agency  head 
may— 

"(1)  re!  trict  the  employees"  choice  of  ar- 
rival and  leparture  time, 

"(2)  res  rict  the  use  of  credit  hours,  or 
"(3)  exi  lude  from  such  program  any  em- 
ployee or  group  of  employees. 
"S6123.  llexible  schedules:  computation  of 
premiui  n  pay 

••(a)  Fo'  purposes  of  determining  compen- 
sation foi  overtime  hours  in  the  case  of  an 
employee  participating  in  a  program  under 
section  6;  22  of  this  title— 

"(1)  ihf  head  of  an  agency  may,  on  re- 
quest of  ;he  employee,  grant  the  emt)loyee 
compensi  tory  time  off  in  lieu  of  payment 
for  such  pvertime  hours,  whether  or  not  ir- 
regular ot-  occasional  in  nature  and  notwith- 
standing ihe  provisions  of  sections  SS42(a), 
5543(a)(I^  5S44(a),  and  5550  of  this  title, 
section  4 1 07(e)(5)  of  title  38,  section  7  of  the 
Fair  Lab^r  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207),  or 
any  othe^  provision  of  law:  or 

"(2)  ihp  employee  shall  be  compensated 
for  such  overtime  hours  in  accordance  with 
such  provisions,  as  applicable. 

"(b)  Nbtwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
law  referred  to  in  subsection  (a)(1)  of  this 
section.  4"  employee  shall  not  be  entitled  to 
he  comnensated  for  credit  hours  worked 
except  t(  I  the  extent  authorized  under  sec- 
tion 6121  of  this  title  or  to  the  extent  such 
employe!  is  allowed  to  have  such  hours 
taken  in  o  account  with  respect  to  the  em- 
ployee"s  )asic  work  requirement. 

'"(c)(1) [Notwithstanding  section  5S45(a)  of 
this  titl*.  premium  pay  for  nightwork  will 
not  be  paid  to  an  employee  otherwise  sub- 
ject to  3jch  section  solely  because  the  em- 
ployee e  eels  to  work  credit  hours,  or  elects 
a  time  a  f  arrival  or  departure,  at  a  time  of 
day  for  which  such  premium  pay  is  other- 
wise auil  torized,  except  that— 

"(A)  if' an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule undek-  which— 

•(i)  tlie  numl>er  of  hours  during  which 
such  employee  must  he  present  for  work, 
plus 

"(11)  tlie  number  of  hours  during  which 
such  en  iployee  may  elect  to  work  credit 
hours  oi  elect  the  time  of  arrival  at  and  de- 
parture 'rom  work, 

which  01  cur  outside  of  the  nightwork  hours 
designated  in  or  under  such  section  5545(a) 
total  less  than  8  hours,  such  premium  pay 
shall  be  paid  for  those  hours  which,  when 
combined  with  such  total,  do  not  exceed  8 
hours,  a  id 

■(B)  il  an  employee  is  on  a  flexible  sched- 
ule und?r  which  the  hours  that  such  em- 
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ployee  must  be  present  for  work  include  any 
hours  designated  in  or  under  such  section 
5S4S(a),  such  premium  pay  shall  t>e  paid  for 
such  hours  so  designated. 

■■(2)   Notwithstanding   section    5343(f)   of 
this  title,  andi  section  4107(e>(2)  of  title  38. 
night  differei^tial  will  not  be  paid  to  any 
rwise   subject    to   either   of 
olely  because  such  employee 
credit  hours,  or  elects  a  time 
parture,  at  a  time  of  day  for 
ifferential   is  otherwise   au- 
t  that  such  differential  shall 
mployee  on  a  flexible  sched- 
sut>chapter— 

ase  of  an  employee  subject  to 
of    such    section    5343,    for 
majority  of  the  hours  of  such 
y  day  fall  t>etween  the  hours 
h  subsection,  or 
ase  of  an  employee  subject  to 
2)  of  such  section  4107,  for 
of  such  schedule  fall  between 
ified  In  such  subsection. 
■{  6124.  Flexible  schedules:  holidays 

■Notwithstajnding  sections  6103  and  6104 
of  this  title.  If  any  employee  on  a  flexible 
schedule  under  section  6122  of  this  title  is 
relieved  or  prevented  from  working  on  a  day 
designated  asj  a  holiday  by  Federal  statute 
or  Executive  order,  such  employee  is  enti- 
tled to  pay  with  respect  to  that  day  for  8 
hours  (or,  in  ^he  case  of  a  part-time  employ- 
ee, an  approphate  portion  of  the  employee's 
biweekly  basic  work  requirement  as  deter- 
mined under  regulations  prescrit>ed  by  the 
Office  of  Penonnel  Management). 
■'S  6125.  Flexible  schedules:  time-recording 
devices 

■Notwithsti Jiding  section  6106  of  this 
title,  the  OfQce  of  Personnel  Management 
or  any  agency  may  use  recording  clocks  as 
part  of  progr^mu  under  section  6122  of  this 
title. 

■■}  6126.  Flexible  schedules:  credit  hours:  ac- 
cumulation 
■■(a)  Subject 
the  Office  of 


and  compensation 
to  any  limitation  prescribed  by 
Personnel  Management  or  the 
agency,  a  fu  1-tlme  employee  on  a  flexible 


schedule  can 
credit  hours. 


then  current 
•(1)  in  th0 


■■(2)  in  the 
the  number 


accumulate  not  more  than  24 
and  a  part-time  employee  can 
accumulate  Hot  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
hours  in  suth  employee's  biweekly  basic 
work  requirement,  for  carryover  from  a  bi- 
weekly pay  ceriod  to  a  succeeding  biweekly 
pay  period  fi>r  credit  to  the  basic  work  re- 
quirement fo  r  such  period. 

(b)  Any  employee  who  is  on  a  flexible 
schedule  proirram  under  section  6122  of  this 
title  and  wh(  >  is  no  longer  subject  to  such  a 
program  sh^ll  be  paid  at  such  employee's 
rate  of  basic  pay  for— 
case  of  a  full-time  employee, 
not  more  thin  24  credit  hours  accumulated 
by  such  employee,  or 

case  of  a  part-time  employee, 
of  credit  hours  (not  excess  of 
one-fourth  oT  the  hours  in  such  employee's 
biweekly  bajic  work  requirement)  accumu- 
lated by  such  employee.". 
S  6127.  Con  pressed  schedules;  agencies  au- 
thorized to  use 
(a)  Notwithstanding  section  6101  of  this 
title,  each  agency  may  establish  programs 
which  use  a  4-day  workweek  or  other  com- 
pressed sche  lule. 

■■(b)(1)  An  employee  in  a  unit  with  respect 
to  which  an  organization  of  Govemmenl 
employees  lias  not  been  accorded  exclusive 
recognition  ihall  not  he  required  to  partici- 
pate in  any  program  under  subsection  (a) 
unless  a  ma  ority  of  the  employees  in  such 


unit  who.  but  for  this  p:ut«raph,  would  tie 
included  in  such  program  have  voted  to  be 
so  included. 

"(2)  Upon  written  request  to  any  agency 
by  an  employee,  the  agency,  if  it  determines 
that  participation  in  a  program  under  sub- 
section (a)  would  impose  a  personal  hard- 
ship on  such  employee,  shall— 

■■(A)  except  such  employee  from  such  pro- 
gram: or 

■■(B)  reassign  such  employee  to  the  first 
position  within  the  agency— 

■■(i)  which  becomes  vacant  after  such  de- 
termination, 

■'(ii)  which  is  not  included  within  such 
program, 

'■(ill)  for  which  such  employee  is  qualified, 
and 

■■(iv)  which  is  acceptable  to  the  employee. 
A  determination  by  an  agency  under  this 
paragraph  shall  be  made  not  late  than  10 
days  after  the  day  on  which  a  written  re- 
quest for  such  determination  is  received  by 
the  agency. 
■■{  6128.  Compressed  schedules:  computation 

of  premium  pay 

■■(a)  The  provisions  of  sections  5542(a), 
5544(a),  and  5550(2)  of  this  title,  section 
4107(e)(5)  of  title  38,  section  7  of  the  Fair 
Labor  Standards  Act  (29  U.S.C.  207).  or  any 
other  law.  which  relate  to  premium  pay  for 
overtime  work,  shall  not  apply  to  the  hours 
which  constitute  a  compressed  schedule. 

■■(b)  In  the  case  of  any  full-time  employee, 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  the  compressed 
schedule  shall  be  overtime  hours  and  shall 
be  paid  for  as  provide  by  the  applicable  pro- 
visions referred  to  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section.  In  the  case  of  any  part-time  em- 
ployee on  a  compressed  schedule,  overtime 
pay  shall  begin  to  be  paid  after  the  same 
number  of  hours  of  work  after  which  a  full- 
time  employee  on  a  similar  schedule  would 
begin  to  receive  overtime  pay. 

:^(c)  Notwithstanding  section  5544(a), 
5546(a),  or  5550(1)  of  this  title,  or  any  other 
applicable  provision  of  law,  in  the  case  of 
any  full-time  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule  who  performs  work  (other  than 
overtime  work)  on  a  tour  of  duty  for  any 
workday  a  part  of  which  is  performed  on  a 
Sunday,  such  employee  is  entitled  to  pay  for 
work  performed  during  the  entire  tour  of 
duty  at  the  rate  of  such  employee's  basic 
pay,  plus  premium  pay  at  a  rate  equal  to  25 
percent  of  such  basic  pay  rate. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  section  5546(b)  of 
this  title,  an  employee  on  a  compressed 
schedule  who  performs  work  on  a  holiday 
designated  by  Federal  statute  or  Executive 
order  Is  entitled  to  pay  at  the  rate  of  such 
employee's  basic  pay,  plus  premium  pay  at  a 
rate  equal  to  such  basic  pay  rate,  for  such 
work  which  in  not  in  excess  of  the  basis 
work  requirement  of  such  employee  for 
such  day.  For  hours  worked  on  such  a  holi- 
day in  excess  of  the  basic  work  requirement 
for  such  day,  the  employee  is  entitled  to 
premium  pay  in  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  section  5542(a)  or  5544(a)  of  this 
title,  as  applicable,  or  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Act  (29 
U,S.C.  207)  whichever  provisions  are  more 
beneficial  to  the  employee. 

"1 6129.  Administration  of  leave  and  retire- 
ment provisions 

""For  purposes  of  administering  sections 
6303(a),  6304.  6307(a)  and  (c)  6323,  6326,  and 
8339<m)  of  this  title,  in  the  case  of  an  em- 
ployee who  is  in  any  program  under  this 
subchapter,  references  to  a  day  or  workday 
(or  to  multiples  or  parts  thereof)  contained 

in  such  sections  shall  be  considered  to  be 


references  to  8  hours  (or  to  the  respective 
multiples  or  parts  thereof). 
■'{6130.  Application  of  programs  in  the  case 
of  collective  bargaining  agreements 
■■(a)(1)  In  the  case  of  employees  in  a  unit 
represented  by  an  exclusive  representative, 
any  flexible  or  compressed  work  schedule, 
and  the  establishment  and  termination  of 
any  such  schedule,  shall  be  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  this  subchapter  and  the  terms 
of  a  collective  t>argaining  agreement  be- 
tween the  agency  and  the  exclusive  repre- 
sentative. 

■■(2)  Employees  within  a  unit  represented 
by  an  exclusive  representative  shall  not  be 
included  within  any  program  under  this 
subchapter  except  to  the  extent  expressly 
provided  under  a  collective  bargaining 
agreement  between  the  agency  and  the  ex- 
clusive representative. 

■■(b)  An  agency  may  not  participate  in  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  program 
under  a  (x>llective  bargaining  agreement 
which  contains  premium  pay  provisions 
which  are  inconsistent  with  the  provisions 
of  section  6123  or  6128  of  this  title,  as  appli- 
cable.^'. 
■°S  6131.  Criteria  and  review 

'■(a)  Notwithstanding  the  preceding  provi- 
sions of  this  subchapter  or  any  collective 
l>argaining  agreement  and  subject  to  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  this  section,  if  the  head  of  an 
agency  finds  that  a  particular  flexible  or 
compressed  schedule  under  this  subchapter 
has  had  or  would  have  an  adverse  agency 
impact,  the  agency  shall  promptly  deter- 
mine not  to— 
■■(  1 )  establish  such  schedule:  or 
■■(2)  continue  such  schedule,  if  the  sched- 
ule has  already  been  established. 

■'(b)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  'adverse 
agency  impact'  means— 

■■(Da  reduction  of  the  productivity  of  the 
agency: 

■■(2)  a  diminished  level  of  services  fur- 
nished to  the  public  by  the  agency;  or 

■■(3)  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  agency  oper- 
ations (other  than  a  reasonable  administra- 
tive cost  relating  to  the  process  of  establish- 
ing a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule). 

■■(cXl)  This  subsection  shall  apply  in  the 
case  of  any  schedule  covering  employees  in 
a  unit  represented  by  an  exclusive  repre- 
sentative. 

■■(2KA)  If  an  agency  and  an  exclusive  rep- 
resentative reach  an  impasse  in  collective 
bargaining  with  respect  to  an  agency  deter- 
mination under  sut>section  (a)(1)  not  to  es- 
tablish a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule, 
the  impasse  shall  be  presented  to  the  Feder- 
al Service  Impasses  Panel  (hereinafter  in 
this  section  referred  to  as  the  Panel). 

■■(B)  The  Panel  shall  promptly  consider 
any  case  presented  under  subparagraph  (A), 
and  shall  take  final  action  in  favor  of  the 
agency's  determination  if  the  finding  on 
which  it  is  based  is  supported  by  evidence 
that  the  schedule  is  likely  to  cause  an  ad- 
verse agency  impact. 

■■(3)(A)  If  an  agency  and  an  exclusive  rep- 
resentative have  entered  into  a  collective 
t>argainlng  agreement  providing  for  use  of  a 
flexible  or  compressed  schedule  under  this 
sutxhapter  and  the  head  of  the  agency  de- 
termines under  subsection  (a)(2)  to  termi- 
nate a  flexible  or  compressed  schedule,  the 
agency  may  reopen  the  agreement  to  seek 
termination  of  the  schedule  involved. 

■■(B)  If  the  agency  and  exclusive  repre- 
sentative reach  an  impasse  in  collective  bar- 
gaining with  respect  to  terminating  such 
schedule,  the  impasse  shall  be  presented  to 
the  Panel. 


'■(C)  The  Panel  shall  promptly  consider 
any  case  presented  under  subparagraph  (B). 
and  shall  rule  on  such  impasse  not  later 
than  60  days  after  the  date  the  Panel  is  pre- 
sented the  impasse.  The  Panel  shall  take 
final  action  in  favor  of  the  agency^s  determi- 
nation to  terminate  a  schedule  if  the  find- 
ing on  which  the  determination  is  based  is 
supported  by  evidence  that  the  schedule  has 
caused  an  adverse  agency  impact. 

■•(D)  Any  such  schedule  may  not  be  termi- 
nated until- 
ed) the  agreement  covering  such  schedule 
is  renegotiated  or  expires  or  terminates  pur- 
suant to  the  terms  of  that  agreement;  or 

"(ii)  the  date  of  the  Panel's  final  decision, 
if  an  Impasse  arose  in  the  reopening  of  the 
agreement  under  subparagraph  (A)  of  this 
paragraph. 

"(d)  This  section  shall  not  apply  with  re- 
spect to  flexible  schedules  that  may  be  es- 
tablished without  regard  to  the  authority 
provided  under  this  subchapter. ". 

"16132.  Prohibition  of  coercion 

■■(a)  An  employee  may  not  directly  or  indi- 
rectly intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  or  at- 
tempt to  intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce,  any 
other  employee  for  the  purpose  of  interfer- 
ing with— 

■■(1)  such  employees  rights  under  sections 
6122  through  6126  of  this  title  to  elect  a 
time  of  arrival  or  departure,  to  work  or  not 
to  work  credit  hours,  or  to  request  or  not  to 
request  compensatory  time  off  In  lieu  of 
payment  for  overtime  hours:  or 

■■(2)  such  employee's  right  under  section 
6127(bKl)  of  this  title  to  vote  whether  or 
not  to  be  included  within  a  compressed 
schedule  program  or  such  employee's  right 
to  request  an  agency  determination  under 
section  6127(b)(2)  of  this  title. 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  subsection  (a),  the 
term  'intimidate,  threaten,  or  coerce'  In- 
cludes, but  is  not  limited  to.  promising  to 
confer  or  conferring  any  benefit  (such  as  ap- 
pointment, promotion,  or  compensation),  or 
effecting  or  threatening  to  effect  any  repris- 
al (such  as  deprivation  of  appointment,  pro- 
motion, or  compensation). 

"16133.   Regulations:   technical   assistance: 
program  review 

■■(a)  The  Office  of  Personnel  Management 
shall  prescrit>e  regulations  necessary  for  the 
administration  of  the  programs  established 
under  this  subchapter,      r 

■■(b)(1)  The  Office  shall  provide  educa- 
tional material,  and  technical  aids  and  as- 
sistance, for  use  by  an  agency  in  connection 
with  establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
under  this  sut>chapter. 

■■(2)  In  order  to  provide  the  most  effective 
materials,  aids,  and  assistance  under  para- 
graph (1),  the  Office  shall  conduct  periodic 
reviews  of  programs  established  by  agencies 
under  this  subchapter  particularly  insofar 
as  such  programs  may  affect— 

■■(A)  the  efficiency  of  Government  oper- 
ations: 

■■(B)  mass  transit  facilities  and  traffic: 

■■(C)  levels  of  energy  consumption: 

■■(D)  service  to  the  public; 

■■(E)  increased  opportunities  for  full-time 
and  part-time  employment:  and 

'■(F)  employees'  job  satisfaction  and  non- 
worklife. 

•■(c)  With  respect  to  employees  in  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  authority  granted  to 
the  Office  of  Personnel  Management  under 
this  subchapter  shall  be  exercised  by  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress.". 

(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  such  chapter  is  amended— 
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(1)  by  inserting  before  the  item  relating  to 
section  6101  the  followinr 

"SUBCHAmX  I— CKHKRAL  movisioMS": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"soacHArrm  ii— plexiblb  and  compressed 

WORK  SCHEDULES 

"Sec. 

"6120.  Purpose. 
"6121.  Definitions. 

"6122.  Flexible  schedules:  agencies  author- 
ized to  use. 
"6123.  Flexible  schedules:  computation  of 

premium  pay. 
"6124.  Flexible  schedules:  holidays. 
"6125.  Flexible  schedules:  time-recording  de- 
vices. 
"6126.  Flexible  schedules:  credit  hours:  ac- 
cumulation and  compensation. 
"6127.  Compressed  schedules:  agencies  au- 
thorized to  use. 
"6128.  Compressed  schedules:  computation 

of  premium  pay. 
"6129.  Administration  of  leave  and  retire- 
ment provisions. 
"6130.  Application  of  programs  in  the  case 
of  collective  bargaining  agree- 
ments. 
"6131.  Criteria  and  review. 
"6132.  Prohibition  of  coercion. 
"6133.    Regulations:    technical    assistance: 
program  review.". 
Sec.  3.  Section  3401(2)  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(or  32 
to  64  hours  during  a  biweelLly  pay  pericxl  in 
the  case  of  a  flexible  or  compressed  work 
schedule  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  61 
of  this  tiUe)"  after  "week". 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b).  each  flexible  or  compressed  work 
schedule  established  by  any  agency  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Flexible  and  Com- 
preaed  Work  Schedules  Act  of  1978  (5  U.S.C. 
6101  note)  in  existence  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  shall  be  continued  by  the 
agency  concerned. 

(bHl)  During  the  90-day  period  after  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  any  flexi- 
ble or  compressed  work  schedule  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  may  be  reviewed  by  the 
agency  concerned.  If,  in  reviewing  the 
schedule,  the  agency  determines  in  writing 
that— 

(A)  the  schedule  has  reduced  the  produc- 
tivity of  the  agency  or  the  level  of  services 
to  the  public,  or  has  increased  the  cost  of 
the  agency  operations,  and 

(B)  termination  of  the  schedule  will  not 
result  in  an  increase  in  the  cost  of  the 
agency  operations  (other  than  a  reasonable 
administrative  cost  relating  to  the  process 
of  terminating  a  schedule), 

the  agency  shall,  notwithstanding  any  pro- 
vision of  a  negotiated  agreement,  immedi- 
ately terminate  such  schedule  and  such  ter- 
mination shall  not  be  subject  to  negotiation 
or  to  administrative  review  (except  as  the 
President  may  provide)  or  to  Judicial  review. 
(2)  If  a  schedule  established  pursuant  to  a 
negotiated  agreement  is  terminated  under 
paragraph  (1),  either  the  agency  or  the  ex- 
clusive representative  concerned  may,  by 
written  notice  to  the  other  party  within  90 
days  after  the  date  of  such  termination,  ini- 
tiate collective  bargaining  pertaining  to  the 
establishment  of  another  flexible  or  com- 
pressed work  schedule  under  subchapter  II 
of  chapter  61  of  title  5.  United  States  Code, 
which  would  be  effective  for  the  unexpired 
portion  of  the  term  of  the  negotiated  agree- 
ment. 


Sec.  5.  iThe  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  not  be  in  effect  after  three  years  after 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Section  6106  of  title  5.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
period  a4d  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  comma 
and  "exoept  that  the  Bureau  of  Engraving 
and  Prftiting  may  use  such  recording 
clocks.".  I 

(b)  Th^  amendment  made  by  this  section 
shall  taae  effect  October  1.  1982.  Section  5 
of  this  Act  shall  not  apply  to  the  amend- 
ment mafaeby  this  section. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  reconsider 
the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  diotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  i  o. 
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IRANI  KH  PERSECUTION  OP  THE 
BAHA'I  COMMUNITY 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  asic 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  636,  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 73. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  stated  by 
title. 

The  issistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  folloir: 

A  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  73) 
to  condetnn  the  Iranian  persecution  of  the 
Bah&'i  c<)mmunlty. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration bf  the  concurrent  resolution? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection,  Mr.  President. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  concurrent  resolution,  which  had 
been  re|>orted  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  with  amendments, 
as  follofr: 

On  pake  2.  line  3,  strike  "BahAls",  and 
Insert  "Baha'is": 
On  pake  2.  line  5.  strike  "Bahais",  and 
lA'is":  and 
te  2.  line  7,  strike  "Bahais",  and 
k'is". 


Insert 

On 

insert 


Mr.  ][EINZ.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
consideing  today  a  resolution  which 
condemns  the  Iranian  Government's 
persecu  tion  of  the  Bah&'i  community. 
The  ex  ensive  murder  and  persecution 
currently  inflicted  by  the  Khomeini 
regime  Is  an  immoral  and  unjustifiable 
continuing  denial  of  the  most  basic 
human  I  rights— a  denial  which  began 
with  t|ie  opposition  of  the  Islamic 
clergy  over  135  years  ago.  The  extent 
of  the  mistreatment  presently  being 
applied!  is  so  great  that  it  demon- 
strates Ithe  urgency  of  the  matter  and 
the  need  for  us  to  speak  out  forcefully. 
Passage  of  this  resolution.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  show  the  Congress  concern 
and  anger  regarding  this  tragic  situa- 
tion,    r 

The  reported  113  executions  of 
Bah&'i  citizens  during  the  past  year 
only  t(»  vividly  illustrates  the  extent 
to  which  the  Khomeini  government  is 
attempting  to  exterminate  the  Bah&'i 
religion.  On  August  21.  1980.  all  nine 


members  o|f  the  BahA'i  National  As- 
sembly weiie  abducted  along  with  two 
other  officers  of  the  faith  by  the  Ira- 
nian Revolutionary  Guard.  Since  that 
time  they  nave  not  been  found,  and 
must  be  presumed  dead.  Eight  mem- 
bers of  the jBubsequent  national  assem- 
bly were  aJpo  abducted  by  revolution- 
ary guards  and  then  secretly  executed 
in  Tehran,  ^d  in  January  1982,  six  of 
the  nine  members  of  the  Tehran  As- 
sembly wene  executed.  That  the  lead- 
ers of  the  Bah&'i  struggle  for  life  and 
freedom  a^  the  primary  victims  of 
this  persecution  is  by  no  means  coinci- 
dental, for  I  believe  that  there  is  a 
conscious  effort  on  the  part  of  the  Ira- 
nian Government  to  destroy  the 
BahA'i  leadership,  and  thus  cripple  the 
entire  community.  It  has  become  very 
hard,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  300,000 
BahA'is  cur  rently  in  Iran  to  live  under 
the  rule  of  :he  Khomeini  regime. 

On  May  25.  1982.  the  chairman  of 
the  Nationi  J  Spiritual  Assembly  of  the 
BahA'is  of  the  United  SUtes.  Judge 
James  Nelson,  testified  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Human 
Rights  and  International  Organiza- 
tions. The  following  are  some  of  the 
more  disturbing  examples  of  Iranian 
perseciitior  during  the  past  3^  years 
as  told  by  Mr.  Nelson: 

In  Miandoib,  a  mob,  after  destroying  the 
local  Bahi'i  center,  fell  upon  a  man  and  his 
son,  dragged  their  bodies  through  the 
streets,  and  chopped  them  up  Into  small 
pieces  that  were  finally  consigned  to  flames. 

In  Yazd,  fallowing  the  execution  of  seven 
Baha'is,  including  an  85  year-old  man.  the 
authorities  presented  their  widows  with 
bills  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  bullets  used  to 
execute  ther^. 

In  Tehraii  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
upheld  a  veidict  of  the  Shiraz  Revolution- 
ary Court  tnat  cited  membership  in  Baht'i 
Assemblies  afe  a  crime  punishable  by  death. 
Since  this  verdict  more  than  60  BahA'l  lead- 
en have  bees  executed. 

In  additipn  to  these  violent  trage- 
dies, the  holiest  shrine  in  Iran  for  the 
Bah&'is  and  a  place  for  pilgrimage  for 
the  Bah&'ia  of  the  world,  the  house  of 
Bab.  was  (lestroyed.  Many  other  holy 
places,  hislioric  sites,  and  sacred  writ- 
ings have  been  confiscated  and/or  de- 
stroyed by  government  authorities. 
Even  though  the  BahA'is  community 
has  lost  fnany  of  its  leaders,  its 
shrines,  and  its  sacred  texts,  it  has  not 
lost  its  spirit  to  survive.  The  Bahft'is 
are  not  restless  political  revolutionar- 
ies but  are]  people  striving  to  hold  on 
to  their  most  fundamental  human 
rights  including  the  freedom  of  reli- 
gion. I 

For  many  decades  they  have  strug- 
gled agairiEt  this  unfair  oppression 
alone,  but  ^ow  as  their  plight  worsens, 
it  is  time  for  our  support.  As  a  nation 
committed  I  to  the  human  rights  of  all 
we  caiuiot!  imderstand  how  a  nation 
can  inflict  buch  torture  and  execution 
on  members  of  their  own  community. 
Apparently,  since  the  Bah&'i  religion 
is  not  recognized  under  the  Iranian 
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constitution  they  are,  as  in  the  words 
of  Mr.  Nelson,  "not  entitled  to  protec- 
tion imder  the  law,  and  have  no  oppor- 
tunity to  defend  themselves  against 
false  accusations."  No  person  or  group 
deserves  to  be  treated  so  inhumanly; 
however,  the  present  evidence  suggests 
that  the  Iranian  Govenunent  will  stop 
at  no  end  in  its  efforts  to  wipe  out  the 
Bah&'i  faith,  and  will  continue  to 
pursue  a  policy  of  violent  oppression. 
As  a  nation  committed  to  the  human 
rights  of  all,  we  cannot  tolerate  a  con- 
tinuation of  this  injustice. 

We  have  a  responsibility  to  speak 
out  on  this  matter,  even  though  our 
relationship  with  the  Government  of 
Iran  is.  at  best,  strained.  People  of 
good  conscience  cannot  ignore  terror 
and  murder,  and  perhaps  by  bringing 
it  forcefully  to  the  world's  attention 
we  can  in  some  way  influence  the 
course  of  events  in  Iran. 

This  resolution.  I  believe,  will  do  Just 
that.  By  expressing  America's  concern 
and  outrage  over  the  Iranian  Govern- 
ment's inhuman  treatment,  we  have 
the  opportunity  to  bring  to  light  the 
Bah&'is'  struggle.  Considering  recent 
developments,  outside  pressure  is  a 
very  important,  if  not  vital,  method  of 
helping  the  Baha'is  secure  the  basic 
human  rights  all  people  deserve.  Iran 
should  be  held  responsible  for  uphold- 
ing the  rights  of  all  its  citizens,  includ- 
ing the  Baha'is.  and  I  hope  this  resolu- 
tion will  demonstrate  to  Iran,  as  well 
9S  the  rest  of  the  world,  our  commit- 
ment to  human  rights  and  our  deter- 
mination that  other  nations  protect 
theii  most  fundamental  freedoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  testimony  of  James  F. 
Nelson,  chairman  of  the  National  Spir- 
itual Assembly  of  the  Bah&'is  of  the 
United  States,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  Internation- 
al Organizations  of  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  on  May  25  be  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Prepared  Statem ert  op  Jambs  F.  Nelson 

My  name  is  James  F.  Nelson.  I  am  a  Judge 
of  the  Municipal  Couri  of  Los  Angeles  and 
the  chairman  of  the  National  Spiritual  As- 
sembly of  the  Baha'is  of  the  United  States— 
the  governing  board  of  trustees  elected  by 
the  100,000  members  of  the  American 
Baha'i  community.  With  me  is  Flruz  Ka- 
zemzadeh,  professor  of  history  and  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Middle-Eastern 
Studies  at  Yale  University,  and  vice-chair- 
man of  our  National  Assembly.  Also  with 
me  is  Olenford  E.  Mitchell,  secretary  and 
chief  executive  officer  of  our  National  As- 
sembly. My  colleagues  and  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  today  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Human  Rights  and  Interna- 
tional Organizations  concerning  the  horri- 
ble acts  of  discrimination  against  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Baha'i  Faith  in  Iran. 

For  the  last  three-and-one-half  years  the 
Baha'i  conununity  of  Iran  has  suffered  re- 
lentless persecution.  The  horrors  that  are 
being  inflicted  upon  It  stagger  the  Imagina- 


tion. They  constitute  without  any  doubt  a 
gross  violation  of  all  fundamental  human 
righu. 

In  Miandoab,  a  mob.  after  destroying  the 
local  Baha'i  center,  (ell  upon  a  man  and  his 
son.  dragged  their  bodies  through  the 
street,  and  chopped  them  up  into  small 
pieces  that  were  finally  consigned  to  flames. 

In  Nuk.  a  farming  village  near  Birjand,  fif- 
teen masked  men  attacked  a  couple  in  their 
home  at  night,  poured  kerosene  on  the  hus- 
band and  set  him  on  fire  before  forcing  him 
to  run  for  a  few  yards:  finally  they  heaped 
wood  upon  him,  burning  him  to  death.  His 
wife,  subjected  to  similar  treatment,  died  a 
few  days  later. 

In  Shiraz.  300  Baha'i  homes  were  burned. 

In  Tehran,  the  dead  bodies  of  executed 
Baha'is  were  written  upon  in  large  script. 
These  ghoulish  markings  included  the  epi- 
thet "enemy  of  Islam." 

In  Yazd,  following  the  execution  of  seven 
Baha'is,  including  an  8S-year-old  man.  the 
authorities  presented  their  widows  with 
bills  to  cover  the  cost  of  the  bullets  used  to 
execute  them. 

In  Musa-Abad  Village,  two  teenage  girl 
students  were  atxlucted  from  school  by  their 
religion  teachers.  The  parents  have  been 
unable  to  determine  their  fate.  The  teach- 
ers claimed  that  the  girls  had  converted  to 
Islam  and  refused  to  meet  their  Baha'i  par- 
ents, a  most  unlikely  story. 

In  Kashan.  a  teenage  girl  was  al>ducted 
and  forced  to  marry  a  Muslim  despite  her 
t>eing  under  age. 

In  Shiraz,  a  high-ranking  authority  de- 
creed that  a  Baha'i  widow  had  no  right  to 
the  pension  due  from  her  husband's  insur- 
ance and  could  not  retain  custody  of  her 
children. 

In  Tehran,  the  High  Couri  of  Justice 
upheld  a  verdict  of  the  Shiraz  Revolution- 
ary Court  that  cited  membership  in  Baha'i 
Assemblies  as  a  crime  punishable  by  death. 
Since  this  verdict  more  than  sixty  Baha'i 
leaders  have  been  executed. 

The  Iranian  Baha'is  have  no  recourse  for 
redress  of  grievances.  The  constitution  of 
the  Islamic  Republic  does  not  recognize  the 
Baha'i  Faith,  although  similar  religious  mi- 
norities are  recognized.  Thus  the  patient 
and  repeated  appeals  of  the  Baha'is  to  the 
authorities  fall  on  deaf  ears. 

The  Baha'i  Faith  originated  in  1844.  Ever 
since  then  its  history  has  been  marked  with 
bloody  periods  of  persecution.  However,  the 
new  attacks  began  with  the  Islamic  revolu- 
tion in  the  autumn  of  1978.  Between  Sep- 
tember 25  and  December  14  of  that  year  the 
community  recorded  112  instances  of  as- 
sault upon  its  members.  There  were  loot- 
ings, burnings,  beatings,  murders,  the  dese- 
cration of  cemeteries,  the  disruption  of 
meetings— all  Intended  to  force  Baha'is  to 
deny  their  faith.  The  attacks  spread  rapidly 
to  every  province  in  Iran. 

In  the  spring  of  1979,  when  the  Islamic 
Revolutionary  Government  of  Ayatollah 
Khomeini  was  already  firmly  established, 
the  campaign  against  the  Baha'is  assumed 
an  official  form  and  increased  In  magnitude: 
2,000  men,  women  and  children  were  driven 
from  their  homes  and  sought  refuge  in  the 
deserts  and  mountains. 

The  House  of  the  Bab.  the  holiest  shrine 
in  Iran  for  Baha'is  and  a  place  of  pilgrimage 
for  the  Baha'is  of  the  world,  was  seized  on 
the  pretext  that  it  was  being  held  by  the  au- 
thorities as  a  protection  against  mob  attack. 
It  was  ultimately  razed,  the  site  obliterated 
by  a  hastily  constructed  road. 

Nawnahalan  company,  which  served  as  a 
savings  and  loan  association  primarily  for 


the  benefit  of  Baha'i  children,  was  confis- 
cated. 

Omana  company,  which  held  in  tnist 
Baha'i  community  properiies.  including 
holy  place,  and  historic  sites  that  had  been 
in  the  possession  of  Baha'is  for  more  than  a 
century,  was  similarly  confiscated.  As  na- 
tional and  local  properties  were  seized,  so 
too  were  the  sacred  literature  and  records  of 
the  community. 

The  Ministry  of  Education  issued  a  circu- 
lar that  those  Baha'is  who  did  not  deny 
their  faith  should  inunediately  be  dis- 
charged from  their  Jobs  as  teachers. 

Baha'is  were  arrested  without  charge  in 
various  localities. 

Soon  it  became  apparent  that  the  cam- 
paign directed  against  the  Baha'i  communi- 
ty was  systematic  and  centrally  directed. 
The  Human  Rights  Commission  of  the  Fed- 
eration of  Protestant  Churches  in  Switzer- 
land issued  a  report  in  Zurich  on  September 
12,  1979  in  which  it  described  the  methods 
and  ends  of  the  persecution  as  "administra- 
tive strangulation."  "financial  strangula- 
tion," "social  and  personal  strangulation." 
Other  reports,  including  the  published  dis- 
patches of  the  correspondents  for  Reuters. 
The  Associated  Press.  Le  Monde,  The  New 
York  nmes.  The  Washington  Post,  The  Los 
Angeles  Times,  signified  the  deepening 
crisis  for  the  Baha'is  of  Iran.  These  reports 
combined  to  portend  the  Imminence  of 
genocide. 

The  final  blow  was  to  be  the  elimination 
of  the  leadership  of  the  community.  The 
primitive  logic  was  clear:  a  body  without  a 
head  could  not  survive.  Begliming  in  1980, 
shortly  after  the  taking  of  American  hos- 
tages, a  rash  of  disappearances,  arrests  and 
executions  of  members  of  Baha'i  local  and 
national  governing  bodies  shocked  the  com- 
munity. The  abduction  of  all  nine  members 
of  the  National  Assembly  on  August  21  con- 
firmed the  rumor  of  a  plot  to  wipe  out  the 
Baha'i  leadership.  The  National  Assembly 
members  were  meeting  in  a  private  home, 
when  revolutionary  guards  forcibly  took 
them  away,  along  with  two  other  officers  of 
the  Faith  with  whom  they  were  conferring. 
No  trace  of  them  has  been  found  and  they 
must  be  presumed  dead.  Eight  members  of 
the  subsequent  National  Assembly  were 
similarly  abducted  and  then  secretly  execut- 
ed in  Tehran  last  Decem^r.  Six  of  the  nine 
members  of  the  Tehran  Assembly  met  the 
same  fate  In  January  1982.  Scores  of  other 
local  Assembly  members  have  been  execut- 
ed in  different  parts  of  the  country,  some 
after  torture.  Scores  more  languish  In  Jail, 
their  fate  unknown. 

How  do  Iranian  authorities  Justify  the 
persecution  of  the  Baha'is?  The  Baha'i 
Faith  Is  not  recognized  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Islamic  Republic.  Therefore.  Baha'is 
are  not  entitled  to  protection  under  the  law 
and  have  no  opportunity  to  defend  them- 
selves against  false  accusations.  Baha'i  mar- 
riages are  not  sanctioned  by  law.  Therefore, 
their  issue  are  not  recognized  as  legitimate. 
Since  Baha'i  marriages  are  not  recognized. 
Baha'i  women  are  proclaimed  prostitutes. 

The  Shiite  clergy  and  the  Government 
persistently  accuse  the  Baha'i  Faith  of 
being  a  political  conspiracy  that  serves  the 
interests  of  foreign  powers,  including  the 
United  SUtes.  This,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
Baha'is  strictly  avoid  disloyal  and  subver- 
sive activities. 

The  clergy  and  the  Government  claim 
that  the  Baha'is  were  favored  by  the  regime 
of  the  Shah  and  ran  his  secret  police,  the 
SAVAK.  when  in  fact  the  Baha'is  were  per- 
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secuted  under  PfthUvi  rule  and  were  fre- 
quently the  SAVAK's  victims. 

The  clergy  and  the  Government  accuse 
the  Baha'is  of  serving  the  interests  of  Zion- 
ism and  Israel.  As  proof  they  point  to  the 
fact  that  the  Baha'i  world  center  is  located 
in  Haifa,  Israel  and  that  Baha'is  send 
money  to  that  country.  Indeed,  the  Baha'i 
world  center  is  in  Israel.  This  occurred  be- 
cause 114  years  ago  the  government  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire  forcibly  brought  the 
founder  of  the  Baha'i  Faith  and  His  disci- 
ples to  Akka  which  was  then  in  the  province 
of  Syria.  Baha'u'llah.  the  founder  of  the 
Baha'i  Faith,  died  in  Akka  and  ever  since 
then  the  twin  cities  of  Akka  and  Haifa  have 
been  the  spiritual  center  of  the  Baha'i  Faith 
long  pre-dating  the  State  of  Israel. 

The  allegations  that  the  Baha'is  transfer 
funds  to  Israel  are  made  out  of  sheer  mis- 
chief. Baha'i  pilgrims  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  regularly  travel  to  Israel  to  visit  the 
Shrine  of  Baha'ullah,  and  other  sites  closely 
associated  with  their  religion.  Thousands  of 
Iranian  Baha'is  made  this  pilgrimage  during 
the  time  when  they  were  permitted  by  law 
to  visit  Israel.  In  accordance  with  the  clear 
requiremenu  of  the  Baha'i  Faith,  its  world 
spiritual  and  administrative  centers  must 
always  be  united  in  one  locality.  According- 
ly, the  world  administrative  center  of  the 
Baha'i  Faith  has  always  been  and  must  con- 
tinue to  be  In  the  Holy  Land.  It  cannot  be 
relocated  for  the  sake  of  temporary  political 
expediency.  Contributions  sent  by  Baha'is 
to  their  world  center  in  Israel  are  solely  and 
exclusively  for  the  upkeep  of  their  holy 
shrines  and  historic  sites,  and  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  their  Faith.  Almost  all 
Baha'is  in  Iran  have  made  such  contribu- 
tions, and  this  innocent  action  is  used  to 
support  charges  of  their  collusion  with 
Israel. 

These  allegations  are  a  sham.  They  are  a 
smokescreen  for  religious  fanaticism.  Time 
and  again  the  persecutors  have  confirmed 
by  their  own  acts  that  their  charges  are 
groundless.  The  fake  trials  of  the  Baha'is 
never  deal  with  the  substance  of  any  of 
these  accusations,  rather,  the  prosecutors 
attempt  to  leam  about  the  operations  of  the 
Baha'i  cormnunity  and  to  force  the  defend- 
ants to  recant  their  faith.  In  November 
1981.  a  couple  in  whose  home  the  members 
of  the  Tehran  Baha'i  Assembly  met  when 
they  were  arrested,  were  put  on  trial.  The 
wife  refused  to  recant,  was  sentenced  to 
death  for  espionage  and  executed.  Her  hus- 
band recanted  and  was  set  free,  fully  ab- 
solved of  the  charge  of  spying. 

In  former  and  simpler  times,  the  Shiite 
clergy  did  not  need  to  invent  Justifications 
for  their  hatred  of  the  Baha'i  Faith.  Back 
then  they  persecuted  "heretics"  and  did  not 
have  to  bother  with  notions  of  religious  tol- 
erance. Today,  the  clergy  are  as  determined 
as  ever  to  eradicate  the  Baha'i  Faith,  but 
feel  they  need  elaborate  Justifications  for 
their  murderous  acts. 

The  Shiite  clergy's  hatred  of  the  Baha'is 
is  at  its  root  purely  religious.  The  Muslim 
clergy  hold  that  Muhammad  was  the  last  of 
a  series  of  prophets  going  all  the  way  back 
to  Adam.  The  Baha'is.  however,  believe  that 
the  dialogue  between  God  and  man  can 
never  stop,  that  Baha'u'llah  was  a  prophet 
of  God  equal  to  Muhammad  and  that  in  the 
future  there  will  be  others  who  will  contin- 
ue to  bring  divine  revelation  to  humanity. 
Moreover.  Baha'u'llah  abrogated  particular 
f  Islamic  laws  such  as  holy  war.  polygamy, 
certain  dietary  laws,  and  regulations  con- 
cerning ritual  purity. 

Equally  offensive  to  the  Shiites   is  the 
Baha'i  principle  of  the  equality  of  men  and 
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women.  Perhaps  even  more  upsetting  is  the 
fact  thi  t  the  Baha'i  Faith  does  not  have  a 
clergy  bjut  is.  instead,  governed  by  democrat- 
ically elected  bodies.  Moreover,  by  promot- 
ing the  unity  of  mankind  as  its  pivotal  prin- 
ciple and  by  envisioning  a  federation  of  na- 
tions uitder  a  world  government,  the  Baha'i 
Faith  shatters  Shiite  notions  of  exclusive- 
ness  an*  monopolistic  possession  of  power. 

Thus  the  Baha'is  are  frequently  accused 
of  being  "enemies  of  Islam,"  which  in  an  Is- 
lamic F  epublic  also  means  enemies  of  the 
state.  H  et  it  must  be  recognized  that  wher- 
ever thi  I  Baha'is  have  spread  their  religion, 
they  h^e  succeeded  in  spreading  reverence 
for  Islain  and  its  prophet.  Moreover,  they 
have  tiaight  their  fellow-believers  in  more 
than  IflO.OOO  localities  around  the  globe  to 
love  Irm  as  the  birthplace  of  their  religion. 
The  ^tuation  in  Iran  also  affects  Baha'i 
commu|)ities  in  other  countries.  The  anti- 
Baha'i  bropaganda  spouted  by  the  Iranian 
Islamic  I  Republic  spreads  misunderstanding 
and  su^lcion  of  the  Baha'i  conununity  far 
and  wiqe.  Even  In  the  United  States.  Ameri- 
can Baha'is  had  to  battle  against  the  power 
of  mast  communications  as  Iran's  spokes- 
men h«ve  taken  to  the  airways  with  half- 
truths  and  outright  lies.  There  have  been 
instancfs  in  which  fanatical  Islamic  Irani- 
ans hate  made  attempts  to  disrupt  Baha'i 
activities  in  our  own  country.  For  example, 
on  March  27  this  year,  the  Baha'is  of  Mor- 
gantowt.  West  Virginia  were  prevented 
from  Itolding  a  prayer  meeting  when  a 
group  believed  to  be  Iranian  students 
threatened  the  management  of  the  hotel  in 
which  the  event  was  to  have  taken  place. 
Similar  incidents  have  occurred  in  Reno. 
Nevada  and  Minneapolis.  Minnesota.  It 
seems  (hat  some  Iranian  Muslims  residing 
in  the  United  States  are  attempting  to  in- 
timidate the  American  Baha'i  community 
and  to  Create  for  it  the  same  oppressive  con- 
ditions existing  in  their  own  country. 

We  have  cited  in  this  brief  statement  the 
most  taling  evidences  of  the  persecution  of 
the  Iranian  Baha'i  community,  namely:  the 
wholesale  seizure  of  Baha'i  sacred  litera- 
ture, the  confiscation  of  national  and  local 
record^  the  expropriation  of  the  communi- 
ty's pipperties  and  other  assets,  and  the 
executlbn  of  its  leaders.  No  extensive  analy- 
sis is  needed  to  determine  the  precise  inten- 
tion behind  these  acU.  A  community  de- 
prived |of  its  Inspiration,  of  its  memory,  of 
its  material  means  and  of  its  leadership  be- 
comes extinct.  That  these  deadly  afflictions 
have  not  succeeded  in  breaking  the  spirit  of 
the  Baha'i  community  is  a  clear  Indication 
of  its  ^eep-rootedness.  its  resilience  and  its 
deteminatlon  to  survive.  But  there  are 
limits  io  human  endurance,  and  it  is  our 
hope  that  before  it  is  too  late  the  govern- 
ments |md  peoples  of  the  nations  will  Join  In 
the  effort  to  ensure  the  security  of  this  In- 
nocent minority. 

It  is  the  task  of  the  Baha'is  of  other  lands 
to  hel9  their  Iranian  co-religionists  by  call- 
ing the  attention  of  the  world  to  the  hor- 
rors tliat  are  being  perpetrated  in  the  name 
of  relliion.  On  many  occasions  in  this  centu- 
ry, thfl  world  averted  its  eyes  when  fanatics, 
demagogues,  and  dictators  of  various  stripes 
massacred  national,  racial  and  religious  mi- 
noritiee.  or  filled  concentration  camps  with 
"class  enemies."  deprived  of  their  most  fun- 
damental rights  all  those  who  dared  to 
differ  from  their  brutal  orthodoxies  even  in 
thought.  Decency,  respect  for  human  rights, 
and  love  of  one's  neighbor,  be  he  ever  so  dis- 
tant geographically,  are  as  indivisible  as 
peace.  Humanity  cannot  afford  to  remain 
silent  knd  by  its  silence  to  condone  evil. 


We.  the  EUia'U  of  the  United  SUtes.  feel 
no  anlmoaiiy  toward  the  government  of 
Iran.  We  feel  genuine  sympathy  for  the 
long-sufferiag  Iranian  people  and  wish  for 
them  a  peaceful  and  happy  future.  Howev- 
er, we  cannst  remain  Indifferent  to  the  suf- 
ferings of  cur  Iranian  brothers  and  sisters 
at  the  hanqs  of  bigots,  who  have  no  com- 
punctions irfbout  shedding  Innocent  blood. 
We  call  upon  our  fellow  citizens  and  our 
elected  representatives  to  proclaim  that 
America  will  not  acquiesce  in  oppression 
and  that  Itsjperpetrators  will  have  to  answer 
for  their  doeds  in  the  court  of  world  opin- 
ion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  thank  you  for 
giving  ttmq  to  the  Baha'i  community  to 
present  to  your  Subcommittee  information 
about  one  df  the  most  compelling  cases  of 
religious  persecution  In  modem  history. 

•  Mr.  SARBANES.  Mr.  President, 
among  th^  first  to  feel  the  sting  of 
harassmeilt  and  persecution  in  postre- 
volutionarv  Iran  were  the  Bah&'is. 
More  than  3  years  ago  Members  of 
this  body  [wrote  to  the  Iranian  Prime 
Minister  expressing  concern  over  the 
possibility  of  mistreatment  of  ethnic 
and  religious  minorities,  the  Baha'is 
among  them,  because  "Our  own  fore- 
bears settled  in  this  country  seeking 
refuge  from  political  persecution  on 
account  o^  religious  beliefs.  This  deep 
historical  experience  has  generated 
concern  among  Americans  when  it  ap- 
pears that  the  freedom  to  worship  is 
threatened  in  this  country  or  else- 
where." Subsequent  letters  have  ex- 
pressed tlie  same  concern,  and  have 
sought  reassurances  following  reports 
of  destruction  and  confiscation  of  holy 
places,  including  the  House  of  Bab  in 
Shiraz,  Baha'i  centers,  sites  and  ceme- 
teries. Recently  there  have  t>een  in- 
creasing reports  of  attacks  on  individ- 
uals, their  families  and  homes. 

These  assurances  sought  have  never 
been  provided  by  the  Government  of 
Iran,  and  indeed  the  precarious  situa- 
tion of  the  Baha'is  has  worsened  with 
the  passage  of  time,  the  Immigration 
and  Naturalization  Service,  acknowl- 
edging the  situation  in  Iran,  has 
adopted  a  policy  which  recognizes  ad- 
herence to  the  Baha'i  faith  by  an  Ira- 
nian national  as  likely  cause  for  perse- 
cution in  Iran  and  therefore  as  prime 
facie  groiinds  for  asylum  in  the  United 
States.    T 

Mr.  President.  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  73  condemns  Iranian  op- 
pression of  the  Baha'is  and  calls  for  an 
end  to  their  harassment  and  i>ersecu- 
tion.  Its  message  is  urgent  and  I  urge 
its  adoption.* 
•  Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  President.  I  sup- 
port Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  73. 
which  condemns  the  persecution  of 
the  Bah&n  community  in  Iran. 

The  Biha'is  are  not  a  foreign  ele- 
ment wit  lin  Iran;  they  are  an  indige- 
nous religious  faith.  Since  the  incep- 
tion of  tHeir  faith  in  the  middle  1800's. 
the  BahAi'is  have  lived  in  a  climate  of 
constant  repression  characterized  by 
frequent   outbreaks   of   violence   and 
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bloodshed.  Prom  its  earliest  days,  the 
aims  and  purposes  of  the  faith  have 
been  misrepresented  in  Iran,  where  it 
has  been  portrayed  as  a  heretical  sect, 
actively  engaged  in  designs  to  over- 
throw Islam  in  its  existing  form. 

Religious  persecution  against  the 
Bah&'is  has  l>ecome  institutionalized 
in  Iran.  The  omission  of  the  Baha'i  mi- 
nority from  the  new  constitution  in- 
tensifies the  adverse  effects  of  denying 
recognition  of  the  Bah&'i  faith  as  an 
independent  religion.  The  result  has 
been  to  enable  fanatical  and  criminal 
elements  within  the  country  to  mount 
violent  attacks  against  the  Bahft'is  and 
their  property  with  almost  complete 
assurance  of  impunity. 

The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  has  implemented  a  liberal 
policy  toward  granting  U.S.  asylum  to 
Iranian  Baha'is  who  fear  persecution 
if  they  return  to  Iran.  The  State  De- 
partment regards  the  persecution  of 
the  Bah&'is  as  the  most  serious  case  of 
religious  persecution  in  the  world,  and 
the  "Coimtry  Report  on  Human 
Rights  Practices  for  1981."  submitted 
to  the  Congress,  states: 

The  Baha'is  whose  religion  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  constitution,  continue  to  be  sin- 
gled out  for  especially  harsh  treatment, 
with  the  number  of  executions  reaching 
well  over  a  hundred.  These  executions  in- 
cluded the  secret  execution  in  December  of 
eight  of  nine  members  of  the  national  lead- 
ership of  the  Baha'i  community  as  well  as 
some  local  Baha'i  leaders.  In  the  case  of 
some  officially  acknowledged  executions  of 
Baha'is.  the  main  charges  were,  basically, 
their  adherence  to  the  Baha'i  faith. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  approxi- 
mately 650  members  of  the  Baha'i 
faith  in  Alabama.  I  want  this  state- 
ment to  be  my  message  of  support, 
support  for  their  right  to  practice  the 
religion  of  their  choice  and  support 
for  the  resolution  of  condemnation  for 
the  persecution  of  their  fellows  in 
Iran.* 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  speak  in  support  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73  which  de- 
plores the  persecution  of  the  followers 
of  the  Bah&'i  faith  by  the  authorities 
in  Iran.  The  resolution  condemns  the 
persecution  of  the  300.000  Iranian 
Bah&'is  and  urges  the  cessation  of  the 
discrimination  and  executions  from 
which  the  Baha'is  have  suffered. 

The  persecution  of  the  Bah&'is  in 
Iran  has  a  long  history:  however,  it 
has  greatly  intensified  since  the  Aya- 
tollah  Khomeini  came  to  power.  The 
Subcommittee  on  Human  Rights  and 
International  Organizations  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
has  heard  moving  testimony  from  sev- 
eral Bah&'i  community  leaders.  This 
testimony  outlined  the  gross  violations 
of  human  rights  to  which  the  Bah&'is 
have  been  subjected.  The  Bah&'i  faith 
is  neither  recognized  nor  respected  by 
the  government;  the  Baha'i  people  are 
virtually  denied  all  legal  rights.  Their 
homes  and  shrines  are  pillaged,  their 


property  confiscated,  and  their  people 
brutally  murdered  and  the  bodies  mu- 
tilated. In  fact,  the  High  Court  of  Jus- 
tice in  Tehran  declared  that  being  a 
member  of  the  Baha'i  faith  was  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  The  De- 
partment of  State's  1981  Report  on 
Human  Rights  states: 

The  Baha'is.  whose  religion  is  not  recog- 
nized by  the  constitution,  continue  to  be  sin- 
gled out  for  especially  harsh  treatment, 
with  the  number  of  executions  reaching 
well  over  one  hundred.  These  executions  in- 
cluded the  secret  executions  of  December 
1980  of  eight  of  the  nine  members  of  the  na- 
tional leadership  of  the  Baha'i  community, 
as  well  as  some  local  Baha'i  leaders.  In  the 
case  of  some  officially  acknowledged  execu- 
tions of  Baha'is.  the  main  charges  were.  t>a- 
slcally.  their  adherence  to  the  Baha'i  faith. 

As  one  who  has  long  been  conunitted 
to  the  cause  of  human  rights  in  the 
world.  I  welcome  the  Senate's  action 
in  taking  up  that  cause  again  in  the 
name  of  the  Baha'is.  The  Iranian  au- 
thorities have  blatantly  violated  arti- 
cle 18  of  the  International  Covenant 
on  Civil  and  Political  Rights  to  which 
they  are  a  State  party.  Article  18 
states: 

EN^eryone  shall  have  the  right  to  freedom 
of  thought,  conscience,  and  religion.  The 
right  shall  include  freedom  to  have  or  adopt 
a  religion  or  a  belief  of  his  choice,  and  free- 
dom, either  individually  or  in  community 
with  others  and  in  public  or  private,  to 
manifest  his  religion  or  belief  In  worship. 
ot>servance.  practice,  and  teaching. 

Amnesty  International,  the  Human 
Rights  Commission  of  the  Federation 
of  Protestant  Churches  in  Switzer- 
land, and  other  organizations  and 
journals  have  documented  and  pro- 
tested the  inhimiane  treatment  of  the 
Bah&'i  conmiunity  in  Iran.  It  is  time 
the  United  States  lend  its  strong  sup- 
port to  the  international  appeals  to 
the  Iranian  authorities  to  cease  this 
brutal  persecution  of  a  peaceful 
people.  In  all  cases  where  human 
rights  are  denied,  we  must  not  hesitate 
to  denounce  the  violations  and  appeal 
for  himian  Justice.  We  cannot  bear 
silent  witness.  We  must  speak  out. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  proud  to  cospon- 
sor  Resolution  73  in  defense  of  the 
Bah&'is.  and  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
support  this  call  to  human  decency. 

Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 73.  which  condemns  the  Iranian 
persecution  of  the  Bah&'i  community. 
I  want  to  commend  my  colleague  Sen- 
ator Heinz  for  his  leadership  in  bring- 
ing this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
full  Senate.  This  is  an  issue  that  tran- 
scends national  boundaries  and  sectar- 
ian interests.  The  cause  of  the  con- 
tinuing bloody  assault  by  the  Islamic 
regime  in  Iran  against  adherents  of 
the  Bah&'i  faith  is  religious  bigotry 
and  hatred;  those  who  have  sought  to 
destroy  the  Bah&'i  faith  make  a  prac- 
tice of  conjuring  up  accusations  of  po- 
litical and  criminal  intentions  on  the 
part  of  the  Bah&'i's  in  order  to  justify 


the  campaign  of  murder  and  desecra- 
tion that  has  continued  for  the  138- 
year  history  of  the  Bah&'i  religion. 

Senator  Heinz  has  submitted  for  the 
Record  the  testimony  of  Chairman 
James  F.  Nelson  of  the  National  Spir- 
itual Assembly  of  the  Bah&'is  of  the 
United  States  t>efore  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Human  Rights  and  Internation- 
al Organizations.  I  would  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  read  Mr.  Nelson's  remarks, 
for  they  tell  the  story  not  only  of  the 
origins  of  their  faith  in  Iran  through 
the  prophet  Baga'u'llah.  but  also  of 
the  lies  and  distortions  that  have  been 
used  over  the  years  by  Shiite  clergy  to 
discredit  members  of  the  Bah&'i  com- 
munity. The  use  of  fabricated  infor- 
mation to  discredit  members  of  a  reli- 
gion is  not  limited  to  this  case  or  to 
Iran.  The  horrors  the  Bah&'is  have 
suffered  in  Iran  are  one  particularly 
brutal  and  egregious  example  of  what 
can  happen  when  religious  hatred  is 
allowed  to  grow  and  flourish.  In  Iran, 
it  is  a  matter  of  national  policy  to  ex- 
terminate the  followers  of  Baga'u'llah. 
people  whose  affront  to  Islam  is  to  re- 
nounce holy  war  polygamy,  certain  di- 
etary laws  and  regulations  concerning 
ritual  purity,  according  to  Mr.  Nelson's 
testimony.  The  pivotal  principle  of  the 
Bah&'i  faith  is  the  unity  of  mankind, 
and  a  l>elief  that  the  dialog  t>etween 
God  and  man  never  stops. 

Although  there  have  l>een  bursts  of 
repression  and  murder  in  Iran  against 
the  Bah&'is  since  the  faith  was  found- 
ed there,  the  days  since  the  coming  to 
power  of  the  Ayatollah  Khomeini 
have  seen  the  most  organized  and  re- 
lentless effort  yet  to  destroy  the 
Bah&'i  community.  Their  most  holy 
shrines  have  l>een  eradicated,  their  lit- 
erature and  artifacts  confiscated  and 
burned,  and  their  people  kidnaped, 
tortured  and  murdered  by  the  hun- 
dreds. 

The  United  States  ^ust  not  sit  by 
while  the  systematic  annihilation  of 
the  followers  of  the  Bah&'i  faith  con- 
tinues. To  endure  this  in  silence  is  an 
abrogation  of  our  fundamental  respon- 
sibilities as  human  t>eings  and  as  a 
nation  committed  to  individual  lit>erty 
and  religious  freedom.  If  the  reality  of 
the  potential  loss  of  these  freedom 
seems  too  far  away.  I  would  refer  my 
colleagues  again  to  the  testimony  of 
James  Nelson.  He  reports  that  on 
March  27  of  this  year: 

The  Baha'is  of  Morgantown.  W.Va..  were 
prevented  from  holding  a  prayer  meeting 
when  a  group  believed  to  be  Iranian  stu- 
dents threatened  the  management  of  the 
hotel  in  which  the  event  was  to  have  taken 
place.  Similar  incidents  have  occurred  In 
Reno.  Nev..  and  Minneapolis.  Minn. 

I  urge  immediate  passage  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  73  by  the 
Senate,  and  continued  expressions  of 
outrage  and  concern  by  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment and  its  citizens.  This  genocide 
must  not  go  unchallenged. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agrieeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resolution,  as  amended. 

The  concurrent  resolution,  as 
amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to 

The  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  73),  as  amended,  with  its  pream- 
ble, reads  as  follows: 

S.  Con.  Res.  73 

Whereas  the  Baha'i  community  in  Iran  is 
experiencing  persecution,  harassment  and 
disappearances  of  family  members,  job  dis- 
crimination, seizure  of  bank  funds,  destruc- 
tion of  personal  property,  and  torture: 

Whereas  current  reports  shows  at  least 
one  hundred  and  thirteen  executions  of 
Baha'is  and  Baha'i  religious  leaders  by  the 
Government  of  Iran;  and 

Whereas  the  continued  harassment  and 
murder  of  Baha'is  demonstrates  that  the 
Ooverrunent  of  Iran  has  launched  a  con- 
scious effort  to  destroy  the  Baha'i  commu- 
nity: Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  (the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives  concurring).  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  condemns  persecution 
of  the  Baha'is.  holds  the  Government  of 
Iran  responsible  for  upholding  the  rights  of 
all  its  citizens,  including  the  Baha'is.  and  ex- 
presses the  hope  that  the  discrimination 
and  brutal  executions  within  the  Baha'i 
community  cease  immediately.  The  Con- 
gress urges  the  Iranian  Government  to  take 
whatever  means  are  necessary  to  end  this 
extermination  of  law  abiding  citizens  who 
only  wish  to  worship  in  freedom. 

Amend  the  title  so  as  to  read:  "To  con- 
demn the  Iranian  persecution  of  the  Baha'i 
community.". 

The  title  was  amended  so  as  to  read: 
"A  concurrent  resolution  to  condemn 
the  Iranian  persecution  of  the  Bah&'i 
community." 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  HEINZ.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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BUDGET  ACT  WAIVER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  583,  Senate  Resolution  384, 
concerning  a  budget  waiver. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  resolution  (S.  Res.  384)  waiving  section 
402(a)  of  the  Congressional  Budget  Act  of 
1974  with  respect  to  consideration  of  title 
rV  of  S.  2487,  which  authorizes  supplemen- 
tal appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  in- 
telligence activities  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
ering of  the  resolution? 


Resot 


are  w: 
title  I 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection,  Mr.  President. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  384)  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to.  as  follows: 
S.  Res.  384 
«d.  That  pursuant  to  Section  402(c) 
of  the] Congressional  Budget  Act  of  1974, 
the  prqvisions  of  section  402(a)  of  such  Act 
ed  with  respect  to  consideration  of 
of  S.  2487.  which  authorizes  supple- 
mental! appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1982 
for  inl|elligence  activities  of  the  United 
States. 

Suchja  waiver  is  necessary  because  title  IV 
of  S.  2187  authorizes  supplemental  appro- 
priatioi  s  for  fiscal  year  1982.  Compliance 
with  SI  ction  402(a)  of  the  Congressional 
Budget  Act  of  1974  was  not  possible  by  May 
15,  198:  ,  because  the  amount  of  supplemen- 
tal appi  oprlations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  in- 
telligen  ce  activities  of  the  United  States  was 
not  knc  wn  at  that  time. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  io  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  tlOBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  thi  t  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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INTEUJGENCE  AUTHORIZATION 
AC  r  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1983 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanitious  consent  that  the  Senate 
procee  i  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar N(l.  683.  S.  2487.  the  bill  to  author- 
ize intelligence  activities  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  I  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wit  be  stated  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 


A  bill 
tions 
activities 


(S.  2487)  to  authorize  appropria- 
the  fiscal  year  1983  for  intelligence 
of  the  U.S.  Government,  for  the 
Intelligence  Community  Staff  and  for  the 
Intelligence  Agency  retirement  and 
system,  and  for  other  purposes. 

PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 

bjection  to  this  present  consid- 

of  the  bill? 

|e  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 

ed  to  consider  the  bill,  which 

en  reported  from  the  Commit- 

Armed  Services  with  an  amend- 

follows: 

On  page  3,  line  3,  after  "Senate.",  insert 
"as  amended  by  the  classified  appendix  of 
the  Cohtmittee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senatej. 

So  a$  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  2487 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotae  of 
Representatives    of  the    United   States   of 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
be  cited  as  the  "Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1983". 
TITL  !  I-INTELLIGENCE  ACTIVITIES 
Al  THORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  101.  (a)  Funds  are  authorized  to  be 
approp  'iated  for  the  fiscal  year  1983  for  the 
conduct  of  intelligence  activities  of  the  fol- 
lowing departments,  agencies,  and  other  ele- 
ments ( if  the  United  States  Government: 

( 1 )  T  he  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and 
the  Dii  ector  of  Central  Intelligence. 
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(2)  The  Ewpartment  of  Defense. 

(3)  The  Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

(4)  The  National  Security  Agency. 

(5)  The  qepartment  of  the  Army,  the  De- 
partment of  the  Navy,  and  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Aorce. 

(6)  The  Department  of  SUte. 

(7)  The  Department  of  the  Treasury. 

(8)  The  Department  of  Energy. 

(9)  The  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation. 

(b)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated undbr  subsection  (a)  for  the  conduct 
of  the  intelligience  activities  of  the  agencies 
listed  in  sueh  subsection  are  those  listed  in 
the  classified  schedule  of  Authorizations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983  prepared  by  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate,  as 
amended  by  the  classified  appendix  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate.  Such  Schedule  of  Authorizations 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  of  the  Senate,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of 
Representaiives.  and  to  the  President.  The 
President  stall  provide  for  suitable  distribu- 
tion of  the  Schedule,  or  of  appropriate  por- 
tions of  th^  schedule.  withUi  the  executive 
branch. 

(c)  Durlnl  the  fiscal  year  1983,  funds  may 
not  be  made  available  for  any  activity  for 
which  funds  are  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated by  thu  Act  unless  such  funds  have 
been  specifically  authorized  for  such  activi- 
ty or,  in  the  case  of  funds  appropriated  for  a 
different  at^ivity,  unless  the  Director  of 
Central  Intelligence  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense has  liotified  the  appropriate  commit- 
tees of  the  Congress  of  the  intent  to  make 
such  funds  Available  for  such  activity. 

(d)  Authorizations  of  appropriations  pro- 
vided in  thi|  Act  shall  not  be  deemed  to  con- 
stitute authority  for  the  conduct  of  any  in- 
telligence activity  which  Is  not  otherwise  au- 
thorized by  the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the 
United  SUt^. 

TITLE  II-tNTELUGENCE  COMMUNITY 
STAFF 

AnTMORIZATION  OP  APPROPRIATIONS: 
I  PERSONNEL 

Sec.  201.  Qa)  there  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Intelligence  Conununity 
Staff  for  the  fiscal  year  1983,  $15,200,000. 

(b>  The  Intelligence  Community  Staff  is 
authorized  jtwo  hundred  and  ten  full-time 
personnel  tfi  ot  September  30,  1983.  Such 
personnel  may  be  permanent  employees  of 
the  Intellitfence  Community  Staff  or  per- 
sonnel detailed  from  other  elements  of  the 
United  SUt^s  Ooverrunent. 

(c)  Any  employee  of  the  United  States 
who  is  detailed  to  the  Intelligence  Commu- 
nity Staff  from  another  element  of  the 
United  States  Government  shall  be  detailed 
on  a  reimbursable  basis,  except  that  any 
such  emplcjyee  may  be  detailed  on  a  non- 
reimbursable basis  for  a  period  of  less  than 
one  year  for  the  performance  of  temporary 
duties  as  required  by  the  Director  of  Cen- 
tral Intelligience. 

(d)  Excedl  as  provided  in  subsections  (b) 
and  (c).  the  activities  and  personnel  of  the 
Intelligence  Conununity  Staff  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  the  National  Securi- 
ty Act  of  1947  (50  U.S.C.  401  et  seq.)  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
U.S.C.  403al  et  seq.)  in  the  same  manner  as 
activities  aiid  personnel  of  the  dientral  In- 
telligence Agency. 
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TITLE  III— CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  RETIREMENT  AND  DISABIL- 
ITY SYSTEM 

AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  301.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retirement  and  Disability  Fund  for 
the  fiscal  year  1983.  (91,300,000. 
TITLE  VI— SUPPLEMENTAL  AUTHORI- 
ZATION FOR  THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1982 

SOFPLEMENTAL  AUTHORIZATION  OF 
APPROPRIATIONS 

Sec.  401.  In  addition  to  funds  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  1982 
for  the  conduct  of  intelligence  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government,  there  are 
authorized  to  be  appropriated  supplemental 
funds  for  such  fiscal  year  for  such  purpose. 
The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  title  are  those  listed  in  the  classi- 
fied Schedule  of  Supplemental  Authoriza- 
tions for  the  fiscal  year  1982  prepared  by 
the  Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the 
Senate. 

TITLE  V— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
INCREASES  IN  EHFLOTEB  BENEFITS 

Sec.  501.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary for  increase  in  salaries,  pay.  and  retire- 
ment or  other  benefits  provided  by  law  for 
employees  for  whose  salary,  pay,  and  bene- 
fits appropriations  are  authorized  by  this 
Act. 

AUTOMATIC  DATA  PROCESSING  EQUIPMENT  OR 
SERVICES 

Sec.  502.  (a)  Section  3  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Act  of  1949  (50  U.S.C.  403c) 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(e)  Notwithstanding  subsection  (e)  of  sec- 
tion 111  of  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Services  Act  of  1949  (40  U.S.C. 
759(e)),  the  provisions  of  section  111  of  such 
Act  relating  to  the  procurement  of  automat- 
ic data  processing  equipment  or  services 
shall  not  apply  with  respect  to  such  pro- 
curement by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  3  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency  Act  of  1949  (50 
UJ5.C.  403(e)),  as  added  by  subsection  (a)  of 
this  section,  does  not  apply  to  a  contract 
made  before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act. 

UNAUTHORIZED  USE  OP  DEFENSE  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY  NAME,  INITIALS,  OR  SEAL 

Sec.  503.  (a)  Chapter  4  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"tl40c.  Secretary  of  Defense  Use  of  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency  name,  initials, 
or  seal 

"(a)  No  person  may,  except  with  the  writ- 
ten permission  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
knowingly  use  the  words  "Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency',  the  initials  'DIA',  the  seal  of 
the  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,  or  any  col- 
orable initation  of  such  words,  initials,  or 
seal  in  connection  with  any  merchandise, 
impersonation,  solicitation,  or  commercial 
activity  in  a  manner  reasonably  calculated 
to  convey  the  impression  that  such  use  is 
approved,  endorsed,  or  authorized  by  the 
Defense  Intelligence  Agency. 

"(b)  Whenever  it  appears  to  the  Attorney 
General  that  any  person  is  engaged  or  is 
about  to  engage  in  an  act  or  practice  which 
constitutes  or  will  constitute  conduct  pro- 
hibited by  subsection  (a),  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral may  initiate  a  civil  proceeding  in  a  dis- 
trict court  of  the  United  SUtes  to  enjoin 


such  act  or  practice.  Such  court  shall  pro- 
ceed as  soon  as  practicable  to  the  hearing 
and  determination  of  such  action  and  may. 
at  any  time  before  final  determination, 
enter  such  restraining  orders  or  prohibi- 
tions, or  take  such  other  action  as  is  war- 
ranted, to  prevent  injury  to  the  United 
States  or  to  any  person  or  class  of  persons 
for  whose  protection  the  action  is  brought.", 
(b)  The  table  of  sections  at  the  beginning 
of  chapter  4  of  title  10  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  item: 
"140c.  Secretary  of  Defense:  Use  of  Defense 
Intelligence  Agency  name,  ini- 
tials, or  seal.". 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
today  marks  only  the  sixth  time  that  a 
separate  budget  authorization  bill  has 
been  introduced  for  U.S.  intelligence 
activities.  The  budget  authorization 
process  is  now  standard  procedure  and 
represents  clear  evidence  that  our  con- 
stitutional responsibilities  can  be  ful- 
filled while,  at  the  same  time,  main- 
taining the  confidentiality  necessary 
for  an  effective  intelligence  system. 

Mr.  President,  no  other  nation  in  the 
world  does  what  we  have  been  doing 
now  for  the  past  6  years.  No  other 
nation  in  the  world  allows  its  legisla- 
tive branch  to  oversee  in  detail  and  au- 
thorize the  budget  for  its  intelligence 
community.  In  my  Judgment,  this  is 
the  best  method  that  can  be  used  to 
insure  that  there  is  accountability  for 
intelligence  activities  in  our  Govern- 
ment. Annual  authorization  for  intelli- 
gence is  now  an  established  practice  in 
our  Government,  and  I  think  that  it 
works  very  well  in  insuring  that  we 
have  strong  and  effective  intelligence 
which  is  responsive  to  the  needs  of  our 
Government  and  our  Nation. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  Budget  Sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Intelligence  held  numerous 
closed  hearings  and  we  have  engaged 
in  hundreds  of  hours  of  staff  inter- 
views and  briefings  in  putting  together 
the  bill  which  is  on  the  floor  today. 
We  have  examined  in  detail  the  budg- 
ets of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
the  National  Security  Agency,  and  the 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense,  State,  and  Treas- 
ury, and  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In- 
vestigation. Given  the  extremely  short 
time  period  we  have  had  to  finish  this 
process  this  year,  I  want  to  say  that 
the  cooperation  and  patience  that  was 
shown  to  us  by  all  concerned  was  a 
tribute  to  the  professional  attitude 
and  dedication  of  these  people. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  my  col- 
leagues—in particular.  Senator 
Waixop  and  Senator  Inoi;ye.  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man of  our  Budget  Subconunittee— for 
their  hard  work  and  effort  in  prepar- 
ing this  legislation.  These  two  gentle- 
men and  their  colleagues  on  the 
Budget  Subcommittee  are  responsible 
for  the  lion's  share  of  the  work  and 
they  are  to  be  commended  for  it. 

Also,  I  thank  the  staff  of  the  Senate 
Intelligence  Committee  and  acknowl- 


edge the  fine  work  they  have  done  in 
preparing  and  presenting  this  bill.  In 
particular,  Mr.  President,  I  &rw  at- 
tention to  the  contribution  of  Danny 
Childs.  our  senior  budget  officer. 
Danny  has  served  our  conunittee  in 
this  capacity  ably  over  the  years— in 
fact,  since  the  very  first  days  of  our 
existence.  He  has  played  a  very  impor- 
tant role  in  the  budget  authorization 
process  and  we  are  most  grateful  to 
him  for  his  contribution.  This  year 
will  be  the  last  time  that  Danny  will 
engage  in  this  process,  as  he  has  been 
selected  to  serve  in  the  very  important 
post  of  Comptroller  of  the  Central  In- 
telligence Agency.  This  is  a  great 
honor  and  a  great  accomplishment  for 
him,  and  we  applaud  him  for  being  se- 
lected to  this  important  position.  On 
behalf  of  all  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  wish  him  the  very  best  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Intelligence  Au- 
thorization Act  for  fiscal  year  1983  is 
an  important  piece  of  legislation 
which  I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support. 
I  now  yield  the  floor  to  Senator 
Wallop  and  ask  him  to  manage  this 
bill  on  my  behalf. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kasten).  The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Select  Committee  on  In- 
telligence I  send  to  the  desk  two  un- 
printed  amendments  and  ask  for  their 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  would  like  to  inform  the  Sena- 
tor that  the  committee  amendment 
must  be  disposed  of  first,  the  commit- 
tee amendment  as  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  All  right.  I  ask  for 
the  adoption  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

UP  AMENDMENT  NO.  i04* 

(Purpose:  To  provide  for  equitable  sharing 
by  qualifying  spouses  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  officers  in  retirement  bene- 
fits earned  as  a  result  of  service  with  the 
Agency ) 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  now 
ask  that  the  two  unprinted  amend- 
ments be  stated. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
clerk  will  report  the  amendment. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
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The  Senator  from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Wallop) 
proposes  unprinted  amendments  en  bloc 
numbered  1049. 

Mr.  WALJX)P.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2,  line  3.  insert  "titles  I  through 
V  of  after  "That". 

At  the  bottom  of  page  7,  add  the  following 
new  title: 
TITLE      VI-RETIREMENT      BENEFITS 

FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER  SPOUSES  OF 

CENTRAL     INTELLIGENCE     AGENCY 

EMPLOYEES 

SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  601.  This  title  may  l>e  cited  as  the 
"Central  Intelligence  Agency  Spouses'  Re- 
tirement Equity  Act  of  1982". 

ANNUITAMTS 

Sec.  602.  Section  204  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note)  is 
amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "former  spouses."  after 
"including  surviving  wives  and  husbands.": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(4)  'Former  spouse'  means  a  former  wife 
or  husband  of  a  participant  or  former  par- 
ticipant who  was  married  to  such  partici- 
pant for  not  less  than  10  years  during  peri- 
ods of  service  by  that  participant  which  are 
creditable  under  sections  251.  252.  and  253 
of  this  Act.  at  least  five  years  of  which  were 
spent  outside  the  United  States  by  both  the 
participant  and  the  former  spouse.". 

COMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES  FOR  OTHER  THAN 
FORMER  SPOUSES 

Sec.  603.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  immediately  above  the 
section  the  following  section  heading:  "Com- 
putation    OF     ANNUITIES     FOR     OTHER     THAN 

FORMER  SPOUSES ":  and 

(2)  by  amending  subsection  (b)  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)(1)(A)  Except  to  the  extent  provided 
otherwise  under  a  written  election  under 
subparagraph  (B)  or  (C).  if  at  the  time  of  re- 
tirement a  participant  or  former  participant 
is  married  (or  has  a  former  spouse  who  has 
not  remarried  before  attaining  age  60).  the 
participant  shall  receive  a  reduced  annuity 
and  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for  his  or 
her  spouse  under  this  subsection  or  former 
spouse  under  section  222(b).  or  a  combina- 
tion of  such  annuities,  as  the  case  may  be. 

"(B)  A  married  participant  or  former  par- 
ticipant and  his  or  her  spouse  may  Jointly 
elect  in  writing  to  waive  a  survivor  annuity 
for  that  spouse  under  this  section  (or  under 
section  222(b)  if  the  spouse  later  qualifies  as 
a  former  spouse  under  section  204(b)(4)).  or 
to  reduce  such  survivor  annuity  under  this 
section  (or  section  222(b))  by  designating  a 
portion  of  the  annuity  of  the  participant  as 
the  base  for  the  survivor  benefit.  If  the  mar- 
riage is  dissolved  following  an  election  for 
such  a  reduced  annuity  and  the  spouse 
qualifies  as  a  former  spouse,  the  base  used 
in  calculating  any  annuity  of  the  former 
spouse  under  section  222(b)  may  not  exceed 
the  portion  of  the  participant's  annuity  des- 
ignated under  this  subparagraph. 

"(C)  If  a  participant  or  former  participant 
has  a  former  spouse,  the  participant  (or 


luiow. 
determiil 
or  frome 

"(2) 
former  i 
efit  und 


former  i  articipant)  and  such  former  spouse 
may  Jointly  elect  by  spousal  agreement 
under  sc  ction  263(b)  to  waive  a  survivor  an- 
nuity uijder  section  222(b)  for  that  former 
spouse. 

"(D)  "fhe  Director  may  prescribe  regula- 
tions un  ler  which  a  participant  or  former 
participant  may  make  an  election  under 
Subparairraph  (B)  or  (C)  without  the  par- 
ticipant's spouse  or  former  spouse  if  the 
particip^t  establishes  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Director  that  the  participant  does  not 
\d  has  taken  all  reasonable  steps  to 
|e.  the  whereabouts  of  the  spouse 

spouse. 
The  annuity  of  a  participant  or 
rticipant  providing  a  survivor  ben- 
>r  this  section  (or  section  222(b)). 
excluding  any  portion  of  the  annuity  not 
designated  or  committed  as  a  base  for  any 
survivor  aruiuity.  shall  be  reduced  by  2Vii 
percent  ^f  the  first  $3,600  plus  10  percent  of 
any  am  )unt  over  $3,600.  The  reduction 
under,  t  lis  paragraph  shall  be  calculated 
beforeV  any  reduction  under  section 
222(a)(S  . 

"(3K^  If  a  former  participant  entitled  to 
receive  i  reduced  annuity  under  this  subsec- 
tion dies  and  is  survived  by  a  spouse,  a  survi- 
vor anni  lity  shall  be  paid  to  the  surviving 
spouse  N)ual  to  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  participant's  annuity  com- 
puted ui  der  sut>section  (a),  or  55  percent  of 
any  less  ir  amount  elected  as  the  base  for 
the  survivor  benefit  under  paragraph  (1)(B). 

"(B)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (A), 
the  amount  of  the  annuity  calculated  under 
subparafraph  (A)  for  a  surviving  spouse  in 
any  casq  in  which  there  is  also  a  surviving 
former  A>ouse  of  the  participant  who  quali- 
fies for  in  annuity  under  section  222(b)  may 
not  exceed  55  percent  of  the  portion  (if  any) 
of  the  t^e  for  survivor  benefits  which  re- 
mains amilable  under  section  222b(4)(B) 

"(C)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  t,o 
a  survit^ng  spouse  under  this  paragraph 
shall  coilimence  on  the  day  after  the  partici- 
pant dis  and  shall  terminate  on  the  last 
day  of  Ithe  month  before  the  surviving 
spouse'sjdeath  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  fO.  If  such  a  survivor  annuity  is  ter- 
minated! because  of  remarriage,  it  shall  be 
restored!  at  the  same  rate  commencing  on 
the  dati  such  remarriage  is  dissolved  by 
death,  ^nulment.  or  divorce  if  any  lump 
sum  pali  upon  termination  of  the  annuity  is 
retumect  to  the  fund.". 

I  RIGHT  OP  ELECTION 

Sec.  6^4.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees,  as  amended  by  section 
603  of  t  lis  title,  is  further  amended  in  sub- 
section ( g)— 

inserting  "(1)"  after  "(g)"; 
redesignating  paragraphs  (1)  and 
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(l)by 
(2)  bj 
(2)  as  cituses  (A)  and  (B).  respectively:  and 


(3)  by 
lowing: 

"(2)  A 
ticipant 


adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 


surviving  former  spouse  of  any  par- 
or  former  participant  shall  not 
t>ecome Jentitled  to  a  survivor  annuity  or  to 
the  resi  oration  of  a  survivor  annuity  pay- 
f r  im  the  fund  unless  the  survivor 
elects  U  receive  it  instead  of  any  other  sur- 
vivor ar  nuity  to  which  he  or  she  may  be  en- 
titled under  this  or  any  other  retirement 
system  For  Government  employees  on  the 
basis  ol  a  marriage  to  someone  other  than 
that  pai  ticipant.". 

SUPPLEMENTAL  ANNUITIES:  RECOMPUTATION  OF 
ANNUITIES 

Sec.  6D5.  Section  221  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence lAgency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 


her  spouse 
contrary  at 
tal  annuity 
a  suppleme 


shall  be  pa: 
whom  the 
time  of  revei 
the  annul 


Certain  Employees,  as  amended  by  sections 
603  and  604  pf  this  title,  is  further  amended 
by  adding  at|  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"(m)(l)  Any  married  annuitant  who  re- 
verts to  retiicd  status  with  entitlement  to  a 
supplemental  annuity  under  subsection 
271(b)  shall.  Unless  the  annuitant  and  his  or 
intly  elect  in  writing  to  the 
at  time,  have  the  supplemen- 
uced  by  10  percent  to  provide 
J  survivor  annuity  for  his  or 
her  spouse.  $uch  supplemental  survivor  an- 
nuity shall  be  equal  to  55  percent  of  the 
supplemental  annuity  of  the  annuitant  and 
ble  to  a  surviving  spouse  to 
uitant  was  married  at  the 
ion  to  retired  status  or  whom 
sul>sequently  married. 
"(2)  The  Director  shall  issue  regulations 
to  provide  for  the  application  of  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  and  of  subsection 
271(b)  in  an(y  case  in  which  an  annuitant 
has  a  former  stx>use  who  was  married  to  the 
participant  %\.  any  time  during  a  period  of 
recall  service!  and  who  qualifies  for  an  annu- 
ity under  section  222(b). 

"(n)  An  acuity  which  Is  reduced  under 
this  section  or  any  similar  prior  provision  of 
law  to  provide  a  survivor  benefit  for  a 
spouse  shallj  if  the  marriage  of  the  partici- 
pant to  such  spouse  Is  dissolved,  be  recom- 
puted and  piid  for  each  full  month  during 
which  an  annuitant  is  not  married  (or  Is  re- 
married If  there  is  no  election  in  effect 
under  the  fallowing  sentence)  as  if  the  an- 
nuity had  not  been  so  reduced,  subject  to 
any  reduction  required  to  provide  a  survivor 
benefit  under  section  222  (b)  or  (c).  Upon  re- 
marriage thfl  retired  participant  may  irrevo- 
cably elect,  by  means  of  a  signed  writing  re- 
ceived by  the  Director  within  one  year  after 
such  remarriage,  to  receive  during  such 
marriage  a  reduction  In  annuity  for  the  pur- 
pose of  alloiwing  an  annuity  for  the  new 
spouse  of  the  annuitant  In  the  event  such 
spouse  survives  the  annuitant.  Such  reduc- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  the  reduction  in  effect 
immediately  t>efore  the  dissolution  of  the 
previous  marriage  (unless  such  reduction  is 
adjusted  un^er  section  222(b)(5)).  and  shall 
:he  first  day  of  the  first  month 
iMginning  one  year  after  the  date  of  remar 
riage.  A  sun  Ivor  annuity  elected  under  this 
subsection  si  lall  be  treated  in  all  respects  as 
a  survivor  ar  nuity  under  subsection  (b) 

"(o)  The  director  shall,  on  an  annual 
basis— 

'(1)  infoni  each  participant  of  his  or  her 
right  of  election  under  subsections  (f)(2) 
and  (n):  and 

"(2)  to  thi>  maximum  extent  practicable, 
inform  spou  les  or  former  spouses  of  partici- 
pants or  for  ner  participants  of  their  rights 
under  this  section  and  section  222.' 

COMPUTA1)ION  OF  ANNUITIES  FOR  FORMER 
SPOUSES 
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Sec.  606. 
Intelligence 
for  Certalr 
adding  at 


I 'art 


th» 


C  of  title  II  of  the  Central 
Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
Employees    is    amended    by 
end  thereof  the  following: 


COMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES  FOR  FORMER 
SPOUSES 

"Sec.  222.  laKl)  Unless  otherwise  express- 
ly provided  by  any  spousal  agreement  or 
court  order  under  section  263(b).  a  former 
spouse  of  a  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant is  entit  led  to  an  annuity— 

"(A)  if  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  the  creditable  service  of  the 
participant,  equal  to  50  percent  of  the  annu- 
ity of  the  ps  rticipant:  or 

"(B)  if  n>t  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  jsuch  creditable  ser\°ice.  equal  to 


a  proportion  of  50  percent  of  such  annuity 
which  is  the  proportion  that  the  number  of 
days  of  the  marriage  of  the  former  spouse 
to  the  participant  during  periods  of  credita- 
ble service  of  such  participant  under  this 
Act  bears  to  the  total  number  of  days  of 
such  creditable  service. 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  if 
before  the  commencement  of  that  annuity 
the  former  spouse  remarries  before  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age. 

■"(3)  The  annuity  of  a  former  spouse  under 
this  subsection  commences  on  the  later  of 
the  day  the  participant  upon  whose  service 
the  annuity  is  based  becomes  entitled  to  an 
annuity  under  this  title  or  the  first  day  of 
the  month  in  which  the  divorce  or  annul- 
ment involved  becomes  final.  The  aruiuity 
of  such  former  spouse  and  the  right  thereto 
terminate  on— 

"(A)  the  last  day  of  the  month  before  the 
former  spouse  dies  or  remarries  before  60 
years  of  age:  or 

""(B)  the  date  the  annuity  of  the  partici- 
pant terminates  (except  in  the  case  of  an 
iinnuity  subject  to  paragraph  (4)(B)). 

'"(4)(A)  The  annuity  payable  to  any  partic- 
ipant shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  an 
annuity  under  this  subsection  paid  to  any 
former  spouse  based  upon  the  service  of 
that  participant.  Such  reduction  shall  be 
disregarded  in  calculating  the  survivor  an- 
nuity for  any  spouse,  former  spouse,  or 
other  survivor  under  this  title,  and  in  calcu- 
lating any  reduction  in  the  annuity  of  the 
participant  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
under  subsection  (b)  or  section  221(b). 

"(B)  If  any  annuitant  whose  annuity  is  re- 
duced under  subparagraph  (A)  is  recalled  to 
service  under  seciion  271.  or  reinstated  or 
reappointed,  in  the  case  of  a  recovered  dis- 
ability annuitant,  or  if  any  annuitant  is  re- 
employed as  provided  for  under  sections  272 
and  273.  the  salary  of  that  annuitant  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  same  amount  as  the  an- 
nuity would  have  been  reduced  if  it  had  con- 
tinued. Amounts  equal  to  the  reductions 
under  this  subparagraph  shall  be  deposited 
in  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
c.-edit  of  the  fund. 

"(5)  Notwithstanding  paragraph  (3).  in 
the  case  of  any  former  spouse  of  a  disability 
annuitant— 

"(A)  the  annuity  of  that  former  spouse 
shall  commence  on  the  date  the  participant 
would  qualify  on  the  basis  of  his  or  her 
creditable  service  for  an  annuity  under  this 
title  (other  than  a  disability  annuity)  or  the 
date  the  disability  annuity  begins,  whichev- 
er is  later,  and 

"(B)  the  amount  of  the  annuity  of  the 
former  spouse  shall  be  calculated  on  the 
basis  of  the  annuity  for  which  the  partici- 
pant would  otherwise  so  qualify. 

"(6)  An  annuity  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  treated  the  same  as  a  survivor  an- 
nuity under  subsection  (b)  for  purposes  of 
section  221(gK2)  or  any  comparable  provi- 
sion of  law. 

"(b)(1)  Subject  to  any  election  under  sec- 
tion 221(bHl)(C)  and  unless  otherwise  ex- 
pressly provided  by  any  spousal  agreement 
or  court  order  under  section  263(b).  if  a 
former  participant  who  is  entitled  to  receive 
an  aimuity  is  survived  by  a  former  spouse, 
the  former  spouse  shall  be  entitled  to  a  sur- 
vivor annuity— 

"(A)  if  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  the  creditable  service  of  the 
participant,  equal  to  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  participant's  annuity,  as  com- 
puted under  section  221(a).  or 

"(B)  if  not  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  such  creditable  service,  equal  to 


a  proportion  of  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  such  annuity  which  is  the  pro- 
portion that  the  number  of  days  of  the  mar- 
riage of  the  former  spouse  to  the  former 
participant  during  periods  of  crediUble 
service  of  such  former  participant  under 
this  Act  t>ears  to  the  total  number  of  days 
of  such  creditable  service. 

"(2)  A  former  spouse  shall  not  be  qualified 
for  an  annuity  under  this  subsection  If 
before  the  commencement  of  that  annuity 
the  former  spouse  remarries  before  becom- 
ing 60  years  of  age. 

"(3)  An  annuity  payable  from  the  fund  to 
a  surviving  former  spouse  under  this  subsec- 
tion shall  commence  on  the  day  after  the 
annuitant  dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the 
last  day  of  the  month  befor-3  the  former 
spouse's  death  or  remarriage  before  attain- 
ing age  60.  If  such  a  survivor  annuity  is  ter- 
minated because  of  remarriage,  it  shall  t>e 
restored  at  the  same  rate  commencing  on 
the  date  such  remarriage  is  dissolved  by 
death,  annulment,  or  divorce  If  any  lump 
sum  paid  upon  termination  of  the  annuity  is 
returned  to  the  fund. 

"(4KA)  The  maximum  survivor  annuity  or 
combination  of  survivor  annuities  under 
this  section  (and  section  221(bM3))  with  re- 
spect to  any  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant may  not  exceed  55  percent  of  the  full 
amount  of  the  participant's  aruiuity.  as  cal- 
culated under  section  221(a). 

"(B)  Once  a  survivor  aimuity  has  been 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  for  any 
former  spouse,  a  survivor  annutly  for  an- 
other individual  may  thereafter  be  provided 
for  under  this  subsection  (or  section 
221(b)(3))  with  respect  to  a  participant  or 
former  participant  only  for  that  portion  (if 
any)  of  the  maximum  available  t>ase  for  sur- 
vivor benefits  which  is  not  committed  for 
sur\-ivor  tK>nefits  for  any  former  spouse 
whose  prospective  right  to  such  has  not  ter- 
minated by  reason  of  death  or  remarriage. 

'"(C)  After  the  death  of  a  participant  or 
former  participant,  a  court  order  under  sec- 
tion 263(b)  may  not  adjust  the  amount  of 
the  annuity  of  any  former  spouse  under  this 
section. 

"•(5)(A)  For  each  full  month  after  a 
former  spouse  of  a  participant  or  former 
participant  dies  or  remarries  before  attain- 
ing age  60.  the  annuity  of  the  participant,  if 
reduced  to  provide  a  survivor  annuity  for 
that  former  spouse,  shall  be  recomputed 
and  paid  as  if  the  annuity  had  not  been  so 
reduced,  unless  an  election  is  in  effect  under 
subparagraph  (B). 

"(B)  Subject  to  paragraph  (4KB),  the  par- 
ticipant may  elect  in  writing  within  one 
year  after  receipt  of  notice  of  the  death  or 
remarriage  of  the  former  spouse  to  continue 
the  reduction  in  order  to  provide  a  higher 
survivor  annuity  under  section  221(b)(3)  for 
any  spouse  of  the  participant. 

""(C)(1)  In  the  case  of  any  participant  or 
former  participant  providing  a  survivor  an- 
nuity benefit  under  sut>section  (b)  for  a 
former  spouse— 

"(A)  such  participant  may  elect,  or 

"(B)  a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  263(b)  may  provide  for. 
an  additional  survivor  annuity  under  this 
subsection  for  any  other  former  spouse  or 
spouse  surviving  the  participant,  if  the  par- 
ticipant satisfactorily  passes  a  physical  ex- 
amination as  prescribed  by  the  Director. 

"(2)  Neither  the  total  amount  of  survivor 
annuity  or  annuities  under  this  sutjsection 
with  respect  to  any  participant  or  former 
participant,  nor  the  survivor  annuity  or  an- 
nuities for  any  one  sur\'iving  spouse  or 
former  spouse  of  such   participant   under 


thU  section  or  section  221.  shall  exceed  55 
percent  of  the  full  amount  of  the  partici- 
pant's annuity,  as  computed  under  section 
221(a). 

"(3HA)  In  accordance  with  regulations 
which  the  Director  shall  prescribe,  the  par- 
ticipant involved  may  provide  for  any  annu- 
ity under  this  subsection— 

"(i>  by  a  reduction  in  the  annuity  or  an  al- 
lotment from  the  salary  of  the  participant. 

"(ii)  by  a  lump  sum  payment  or  install- 
ment payments  to  the  fund,  or 

"(iii)  by  any  combination  thereof. 

"(B)  The  present  value  of  the  total 
amount  to  accrue  to  the  fund  under  sut>- 
paragraph  (A)  to  provide  any  annuity  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  actuarially  equiva- 
lent in  value  to  such  annuity,  as  calculated 
upon  such  tables  of  mortality  as  may  from 
time  to  time  be  prescribed  for  this  purpose 
by  the  Director. 

"(C)  If  a  former  spouse  predeceases  the 
participant  or  remarries  before  atuining 
age  60  (or.  in  the  case  of  a  spouse,  the 
spouse  does  not  qualify  as  a  former  spouse 
upon  dissolution  of  the  marriage)— 

"(1)  if  an  annuity  reduction  or  salary  allot- 
ment under  subparagraph  (A)  is  in  effect 
for  that  spouse  or  former  spouse,  the  annu- 
ity shall  be  recomputed  and  paid  as  if  it  had 
not  been  reduced  or  the  salary  allotment 
terminated,  as  the  case  may  t>e.  and 

"(11)  any  amount  accruing  to  the  fund 
under  Subparagraph  (A)  shall  be  refunded, 
but  only  to  the  extent  that  such  amount 
may  have  exceeded  the  actuarial  cost  of 
providing  benefits  under  this  suttsection  for 
the  period  such  t>enefits  were  provided,  as 
determined  under  regulations  prescrit>ed  by 
the  Director. 

"(D)  Under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
Director,  an  annuity  shall  be  recomputed 
(or  salary  allotment  terminated  or  adjust- 
ed), and  a  refund  provided  (if  appropriate), 
in  a  manner  comparable  to  that  provided 
under  subparagraph  (C).  In  order  to  reflect 
a  termination  or  reduction  of  future  bene- 
fits under  this  subsection  for  a  spouse  in  the 
event  a  former  spouse  of  the  participant 
dies  or  remarries  before  attaining  age  60 
and  an  increased  annuity  Is  provided  for 
that  spouse  in  accordance  with  this  section. 

"(4)  An  annuity  payable  under  this  sub- 
section to  a  spouse  or  former  spouse  shall 
commence  on  the  day  after  the  participant 
dies  and  shall  terminate  on  the  last  day  of 
the  month  before  the  former  spouse's  death 
or  remarriage  before  attaining  age  60. 

"(5)  Section  291  shall  not  apply  to  any  an- 
nuity under  this  subsection,  unless  author- 
ized under  regulations  by  the  Director. 

"(d)  Section  221(1)  shall  not  apply- 

"i  1 )  to  any  annuity  payable  under  sul>sec- 
tlon  (a)  or  (b)  to  any  former  spouse  if  the 
amount  of  that  annuity  varies  by  reason  of 
a  spousal  agreement  or  court  order  under 
section  263(b).  or  an  election  under  section 
221(b)(1)(B).  from  the  amount  which  would 
be  calculated  under  subsection  (aKl)  or 
(b)(1).  as  the  case  may  be.  in  the  al>sence  of 
such  spousal  agreement,  court  order,  or 
election:  or 

"(2)  to  any  annuity  payable  under  sutisec- 
tion  (c). ". 

SURVIVOR  BENEFITS  FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER 
SPOUSES 

Sec.  607.  Part  C  of  title  II  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  Certain  Employees,  as  amended  by  sec- 
tion 606  of  this  title,  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
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"KUcnoR  or  smvivoit  BntEnrs  por  cektain 
roumt  srousKS 

"Sic.  333.  (a)  Any  participant  or  former 
participant  in  the  Centra]  Intelligence 
Acency  Retirement  and  Diaability  System 
who  has  a  former  spouse  not  eligible  for  sur- 
vivorship benefits  under  subsection  (b)  of 
section  223  may.  by  a  spousal  agreement, 
elect  to  receive  a  reduced  annuity  and  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  for  such  former 
spouse  under  that  subsection. 

"(bKl)  If  the  participant  or  former  partic- 
ipant has  not  retired  under  such  system,  an 
election  under  this  section  may  be  made  at 
any  time  before  retirement. 

"(2)  If  the  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant has  retired  under  such  system,  an  elec- 
tion under  this  section  may  be  made  within 
such  period  after  retirement  as  the  Director 
may  prescribe.". 

DiscoirriNOKD  snvicK  axnrrrs 

Skc.  608.  Section  334  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  subsection  (a)  "Any" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Subject  to  any  limitations  contained  In 
subsections  (c)  or  (d).  any";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(c)  Unless  otherwise  expressly  provided 
by  any  spousal  agreement  or  court  order 
under  section  363(b)i  the  amount  of  a  par- 
ticipant's or  former  participant's  lump-sum 
credit  under  this  section  or  under  section 
341  payable  to  a  former  spouse  of  that  par- 
ticipant shall  be— 

"(1)  if  the  former  spouse  was  married  to 
the  participant  throughout  the  period  of 
creditable  service  of  the  participant.  50  per- 
cent of  such  lump-sum  credit  to  which  such 
participant  would  be  .entitled  in  the  absence 
of  this  subsection;  or 

"(2)  if  such  former  spouse  was  not  married 
to  the  participant  throughout  such  credita- 
ble service,  an  amount  equal  to  a  proportion 
of  SO  percent  of  such.lump-siun  credit  which 
is  the  proportion  that  the  number  of  days 
of  the  marriage  of  the  former  spouse  to  the 
participant  during  periods  of  creditable 
service  of  such  participant  under  this  Act 
bears  to.  the  total  number  of  days  of  such 
creditable  service. 

Such  lump-sum  credit  of  the  participant 
shall  be  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the 
lump-sum  credit  payable  to  the  former 
spouse. 

"(d)  A  lump-sum  payment  under  this  sec- 
tion or  section  341  of  this  Act  may  be  paid 
by  the  Director  to  or  for  the  benefit  of  a 
participant  only  upon  written  notification 
by  the  Director  to  a  current  spouse  of  the 
participant,  if  any,  or  any  former  spouse 
with  whom  the  participant  has  not  conclud- 
ed a  final.  legally  recognizable  and  enforcea- 
ble property  settlement  or  Judgment  Inci- 
dent to  divorce  proceedings,  and  the  express 
written  waiver  of  that  spouse  or  former 
spouse  has  been  received  by  the  Director.". 

SrOUSAL  ACRKKMENTS:  COTHIT  DBCRKES 

Skc.  609.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees is  further  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "None"  in  section  263 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a)  Except  as 
provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  section, 
none":  and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(b)  Payments  under  this  Act  which 
would  otherwise  be  made  to  a  participant  or 
the  child,  survivor,  or  former  spouse  of  a 
participant  based  upon  the  service  of  the 


particioant  shall  be  paid  (in  whole  or  in 
part)  by  the  Director  directly  to  the  partici- 
pant, M  child,  survivor,  or  former  spouse  of 
the  participant  according  to  the  terms  of 
any  legally  enforceable  spousal  agreement 
or  recofnlzed  court  decree  of  divorce,  annul- 
ment, or  legal  separation  between  the  par- 
ticlpani  and  that  former  spouse,  or  the 
terms  pf  any  recognized  court  Qrder  or 
court-a|>proved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment incident  to  any  such  spousal  agree- 
ment or  court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment, 
or  legal  separation.  Any  payment  under  this 
subsection  to  a  party  to  a  spousal  agree- 
ment, or  court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment, 
or  legal  separation  or  property  settlement 
agreement  incident  thereto  shall  bar  recov- 
ery by  any  other  person.". 

I        TXCHlflCAL  AMZIfSlfmTS 

Sec.  610.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees is  further  amended— 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence  of 
section  221(f)  "Any"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  'Subject  to  the  rights 
of  former  spouses  under  sections  221(b)  and 
222,  anf  ":  and 

(2)  b^  adding  to  subsection  221(1)  the  fol- 
lowing laragraph: 

"(4)  1  his  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  the 
extent  trovided  In  section  222(d).". 
coitrtTLSORy  coinniBnTiONS. 

Sk.  911.  Section  211  of  the  Central  Intel- 
ligence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964  for 
Certain  Employees  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  en^  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion:   J 

"(c)  Anounts  deducted  and  withheld  from 
the  basfc  salary  of  a  participant  under  this 
section  from  the  beginning  of  the  first  pay 
period  after  the  participant  has  completed 
35  years  of  creditable  service  computed 
under  cctions  351  and  352  (excluding  serv- 
ice credit  for  unused  sick  leave  under  sec- 
tion 221(h)),  together  with  interest  on  these 
amounft  at  the  rate  of  3  percent  a  year  com- 
pounde<l  annually  from  the  date  of  the  de- 
duction to  the  date  of  retirement  or  death, 
shall  b«  applied  toward  any  special  contri- 
bution idue  under  section  253(b),  and  any 
balanc^  not  so  required  shall  be  refunded  In 
a  lumpisum  to  the  participant  after  separa- 
tion (of.  in  the  event  of  a  death  in  service, 
to  a  beaeflclary  in  order  of  precedence  spec- 
ified In  subsection  241(b)(1)),  subject  to  any 
restrictions  on  lump  sums  under  section  234 
of  this  Act  regarding  notification  or  consent 
of  a  spouse  or  prior  spouse  to  such  pay- 
ments. I  or  the  participant  may  use  these 
sums  tf  purchase  an  additional  annuity  in 
accordance  with  section  281,  or  any  other 
elective  benefits  authorized  by  this  Act.  In- 
cludlna  additional  retirement  or  survivor- 
ship benefits  for  a  current  or  former  spouse 
or  spoil 

CIVIL  SKRVICB  niPLOYEKS 

Sbc.  il2.  The  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Act  of  11949  (50  U.S.C.  403a-m)  is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  section: 

ANlftJfTIES  POR  PORMKR  SPOUSES  OP  CERTAIN 
I  HtPLOYKES 

"SbcJi4.  (a)  Any  qualified  former  spouse 
of  an  fmployee  of  the  Agency,  which  em- 
ployee lis  a  participant  in  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  and  Disability  System,  Is  enti- 
tled to  an  annuity  under  such  retirement 
systemf- 

"(1)  ■  married  to  the  participant  through- 
out tha  creditable  service  of  the  participant, 
equal  to  50  percent  of  the  annuity  of  the 
participant;  or 
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"(2)  if  not  married  to  the  participant 
throughout  such  creditable  service,  equal  to 
that  forme'  spouse's  pro  rata  share  of  SO 
per  centum  of  such  annuity. 

"(b)  Any  qualified  former  spouse  of  such 
employee  o|  the  Agency,  which  employee  is 
a  former  paf  ticipant  In  the  Civil  Service  Re- 
tirement and  Disability  System  and  is  sur- 
vived by  surh  former  spouse.  Is  entitled  to 
an  annuity  junder  such  retirement  system— 

"(1)  if  mafried  to  the  participant  through- 
out the  creditable  service  of  the  participant, 
equal  to  55iper  centum  of  the  full  amount 
of  the  participant's  annuity;  or 

(2)  if  nqt  married  to  the  participant 
throughout:  such  creditable  service,  equal  to 
that  former  spouse's  pro  rata  share  of  55 
per  qentURU  of  the  full  amount  of  such  an- 
nuity. I 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  subsections  (a)  and 
(b),  benefits  for  qualified  former  spouses 
shall- 

"(1)  comn  ence  and  terminate,  and 

"(3)  be  SI  bject  to  llmlUtion  or  modifica- 
tion. 

because  of  lump  sum  payments,  spousal 
agreements  court  orders,  multiple  spouses 
or  former  s|  ouses.  recall  or  reinstatement  to 
service,  or  ( ther  circumstances  In  a  manner 
comparable  to  the  manner  in  which  benefits 
for  former  spouses  of  participants  are  ad- 
ministered under  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  Retjirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain 
Employees.! 

"(d)  The  Director  of  the  Office  of  Person- 
nel Management  in  consultation  with  the 
Director  of  Central  Intelligence  shall  issue 
such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  Imple- 
ment the  provisions  of  this  section. 

"(eKl)  The  provisions  of  this  section  re- 
garding the  rights  of  former  spouses  to  any 
annuity  under  suljsectlon  (a)  shall  apply  in 
the  case  of  any  Individual  who  after  the  ef- 
fective date' of  this  section  t>ecomes  a  former 
spouse  of  aTi  Individual  who  separates  from 
the  Agency  pifter  such  date. 

"(3)  Except  to  the  extent  that  It  is  Incon- 
sistent with  an  election  made  which  is  com- 
parable to  ^  election  under  section  223  of 
the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement 
Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employees,  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  regarding  the  rights 
of  former  spouses  to  receive  survivor  annu- 
ities under  subsection  (b)  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  individual  who  after  the  effec- 
tive date  o^  this  section  becomes  a  former 
spouse  of  %  participant  or  former  partici- 
pant in  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and 
Disability  Svstem. ". 

EPPECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  613.  ja>  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c)  of  this  section,  this  title 
shall  take  effect  90  days  after  the  date  of  its 
enactment.  | 

(b)  The  provisions  of  section  222(a)  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act 
of  1964  for  Certain  Employees,  as  added  by 
this  title,  regarding  the  rights  of  former 
spouses  to  an  annuity  shall  apply  In  the 
case  of  any  individual  who  after  the  effec- 
tive date  <if  this  title  becomes  a  former 
spouse  of  an  individual  who  separates  from 
service  with  the  agency  after  such  date. 

(c)  Except  to  the  extent  provided  in  sec- 
tion 223  ofjthe  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
Retirement  Act  of  1964  for  Certain  Employ- 
ees, the  provisions  of  sections  221(b)  (as 
amended  by  this  title)  and  the  provisions  of 
subsections] (b)  and  (c)  of  section  222  of  such 
Act.  as  ad^ed  by  this  title,  regarding  the 
rights  of  former  spouses  to  receive  survivor 
annuities  stall  apply  in  the  case  of  any  indi- 
vidual who  after  the  effective  date  of  this 


title  becomes  a  former  spouse  of  a  partici- 
pant or  former  participant  in  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System. 

On  page  5,  between  lines  18  and  19,  insert 
the  following: 

CEILING  ON  THE  EMPLOYMENT  OP  CIVILIAN  PER- 
SONNEL BY  THE  CENTRAL  INTELLIGENCE 
AGENCY 

Sec.  402.  Section  102  of  the  Intelligence 
Authorization  Act  for  Fiscal  Year  1982  (95 
Stat.  1150)  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  in  the  first  sentence 
"The"  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "(a) 
Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b),  the": 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(h)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
may  authorize  the  employment  of  civilian 
personnel  by  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  in  excess  of  the  number  authorized 
by  subsection  (a)  when  he  determines  that 
such  action  is  necessary  to  the  performance 
of  important  intelligence  functions,  except 
that  such  additional  number  may  not 
exceed  two  percent  of  the  total  numl)er  au- 
thorized for  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency 
by  such  subsection. 

■•(c)  The  Director  of  Central  Intelligence 
shall  promptly  notify  the  Permanent  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence  of  the  Senate  of  any  author- 
ization to  Increase  civilian  personnel  of  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  under  subsec- 
tion (b).". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1049)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  privilege  again  this  year  to  intro- 
duce the  intelligence  authorization 
bill,  which  authorizes  appropriations 
for  U.S.  intelligence  activities  for  fiscal 
year  1983. 

This  legislation  authorizes  appro- 
priations for  those  programs  and  ac- 
tivities of  the  U.S.  Government  which 
serve  the  intelligence  needs  of  our  na- 
tional policymakers.  This  includes  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  the  De- 
fense Intelligence  Agency,  the  Nation- 
al Security  Agency,  and  the  national 
intelligence  activities  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  Defense.  State,  Treasury, 
and  Energy,  and  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation.  It  also  authorizes  ap- 
propriations for  the  intelligence  com- 
munity staff,  and  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disabil- 
ity System,  and  includes  certain  legis- 
lative provisions  to  enhance  the  effec- 
tiveness of  our  intelligence  agencies. 

The  committee  views  the  annual 
budget  authorization  process  as  one  of 
the  principal  means  of  fulfilling  its 
oversight  responsibilities,  because  of 
the  insight  and  leverage  it  provides  in 
influencing  the  long-term  scope  and 


direction  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  ef- 
forts. This  year,  as  in  the  past,  the 
committee  conducted  a  comprehensive 
examination  of  the  intelligence  budget 
request,  which  included  testimony 
from  the  Deputy  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  key  E>efense  Department 
officials,  and  each  of  the  principal  pro- 
gram managers. 

The  committee  continues  to  believe 
that  strengthening  and  improving  the 
U.S.  intelligence  system  should  remain 
among  our  highest  national  priorities. 
As  we  have  emphasized  for  the  past  2 
years,  investment  in  intelligence  must 
grow  to  insure  the  system  is  able  to 
meet  the  challenges  U.S.  policymakers 
will  face  in  the  1990's.  Our  assessment 
has  not  changed:  we  see  no  lessening 
of  the  worldwide  competition  with  our 
principal  adversaries,  while  at  the 
same  time,  developments  in  the  Third 
World  and  global  issues  will  grow  in 
importance  to  our  national  security. 

Until  recently,  resource  constraints, 
and  to  some  extent  the  lack  of  a 
longer  term  strategic  perspective,  have 
seriously  limited  the  intelligence  com- 
munity's ability  to  implement  the 
steps  necessary  to  insure  they  would 
be  able  to  meet  these  challenges  ade- 
quately. Initiatives  undertaken  during 
the  past  couple  years  are  beginning  to 
improve  this  situation,  but  further  en- 
hancements will  be  necessary.  Fiscal 
year  1983  represents  another  impor- 
tant step  in  the  revitalization  of  the 
U.S.  intelligence  system,  which  in 
many  respects,  has  been  living  off  cap- 
ital investments  undertaken  a  decade 
or  more  ago.  Major  investments  have 
been  provided  for  investments  in  anal- 
ysis and  analytic  support  systems:  a 
new  generation  of  technical  collection 
systems:  expanded  human  source  col- 
lection abroad;  improvements  in  our 
capabilities  to  counter  foreign  espio- 
nage and  international  terrorism:  and 
modernization  of  the  worldwide  intelli- 
gence support  infrastructure. 

Major  investments  will  continue  to 
be  required  through  the  mid-  to  late 
1980's  to  fully  recapitalize  the  intelli- 
gence system  and  acquire  the  capabili- 
ties necessary  to  satisfy  the  broad 
range  of  policy  needs  likely  to  emerge 
in  the  decade  ahead.  The  committee  is 
persuaded  that  these  investments  are 
absolutely  essential  and  that  the  ap- 
propriations recommended  for  fiscal 
year  1983  represent  a  prudent,  meas- 
ured strategy  for  achieving  these 
goals. 

Because  of  the  sensitive  nature  of 
our  intelligence  operations.  I  cannot 
discuss  the  details  of  the  committee's 
recommendations  in  open  session. 
They  have,  however,  been  set  forth  in 
a  classified  committee  report  which 
has  been  made  available  to  the  mem- 
bers under  the  provisions  of  Senate 
Resolution  400. 

Mr.  I»resident.  intelligence  is  the  Na- 
tion's first  line  of  defense:  it  is  also 
one  of  our  major  assets  for  maintain- 


ing world  peace.  In  these  perilous 
times,  when  miscalculation  could  have 
such  devasting  consequence,  it  is  more 
important  than  ever  that  this  Nation 
maintain  a  strong  intelligence  system. 
I  strongly  urge  my  colleagues  support 
for  this  important  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  add  to 
that  statement  my  most  sincere  and 
heartfelt  praise  of  a  staff  member  of 
the  committee.  Dan  Childs. 

This  completes  his  fifth  budget  on 
which  he  has  worked  well  and  careful- 
ly both  for  the  majority  and  the  mi- 
nority, and  in  both  hats  and  in  both 
capacities. 

He  is  competent:  he  moves  on  to  a 
job  that  will  benefit  us  and  the  coun- 
try as  well,  and  I  just  want  it  to  be 
known  by  my  colleagues  that  this  epit- 
omizes the  kind  of  staff  service  that 
all  of  the  Senate  should  be  privileged 
to  have  at  all  committee  levels. 

He  has  been  loyal,  competent,  and 
he  has  been  hard-working.  He  has 
been  uncomplaining.  He  has  been  able 
to  work  with  all  members,  with  ap- 
pointed staff  persons  within  the  com- 
mittee and  with  the  commimity. 

I  think  he  is  held  in  the  widest  re- 
spect by  those  In  the  community  with 
whom  he  has  had  to  deal  and  make 
judgments  on  behalf  of  the  Senate.  I 
think  he  is  as  widely  respected  by 
those  on  the  committee  who  have  wit- 
nessed this  effort,  and  surely  the  com- 
mittee will  miss  him. 

With  that  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  add  a  title  VI  to  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  and 
would  provide  for  equitable  sharing  by 
qualifying  spouses  of  CIA  officers  in 
retirement  benefits  earned  as  a  result 
of  service  with  the  Agency.  The  text 
of  the  amendment  is  exactly  the  same 
as  the  provisions  of  S.  2422  as  amend- 
ed, which  has  l>een  ordered  favorably 
reported  from  the  Select  Committee 
on  Intelligence. 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  secure 
an  equitable  share  of  retirement  bene- 
fits for  qualified  spouses  of  Central  In- 
telligence Agency  (CIA)  employees 
who  have  served  a  substantial  period 
overseas.  These  benefits  include  retire- 
ment annuities,  survivor  payments, 
and  lump-sum  disbursements  from  the 
retirement  fund.  This  bill  would  help 
assure  that  the  spouses  of  CIA  offi- 
cers, many  of  whom  have  made  deep 
personal  and  professional  sacrifices  by 
following  their  intelligence  officer- 
partners  abroad  in  difficult  service, 
will  not  be  left  without  means  of  sup- 
port in  their  retirement  if  their  mar- 
riages were  later  to  end  in  divorce. 

Under  the  bill,  an  individual  who  has 
been  married  for  more  than  10  years 
to  a  CIA  officer  wcMild  presumptively 
be  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  the 
officer's  retirement  l>enefits,  up  to  50 
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percent,  based  on  the  length  of  the 
marriage  during  the  period  of  Agency 
service  prior  to  divorce.  The  spouse 
would  also  be  entitled  to  a  similar 
share  of  the  officer's  survivorship  ben- 
efits. These  provisions  are  substantial- 
ly equivalent  to  those  the  Congress 
adopted  for  Foreign  Service  spouses 
under  section  814  and  related  provi- 
sions of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980,  Public  Law  96-465.  Only  employ- 
ees and  spouses  who  have  served  for 
more  than  5  years  abroad  together 
during  the  marriage  would  be  covered 
by  these  amendments. 

This  bill  will  not  only  go  a  long  way 
toward  financially  protecting  CIA 
spouses  who  have  followed  their  hus- 
bands or  wives  abroad,  but  will  also 
help  the  Agency  attract  the  best  possi- 
ble calibre  of  employee,  such  as  those 
who  otherwise  would  have  two-career 
marriages.  It  will  also  help  to  high- 
light publicly  the  difficult  personal 
and  professional  situation  of  our  intel- 
ligence officers  and  their  families  who 
serve  the  Nation  abroad. 

While  providing  these  assurances, 
the  bill  would  not  necessarily  substan- 
tively alter  the  outcome  of  divorces  in- 
volving CIA  officers.  The  entitlement 
of  the  former  spouse  to  a  share  of  re- 
tirement or  survivorship  payments 
would  be  fully  reviewable  by  courts  in 
the  context  of  dividing  marital  assets 
at  the  time  of  divorce.  Today,  retire- 
ment benefits  of  CIA  officers  are  al- 
ready Includable  in  marital  assets  sub- 
ject to  apportionment  by  State  divorce 
courts.  The  fact  that  the  payments  to 
former  spouses  would  be  made  auto- 
matically from  the  retirement  system, 
unless  the  divorce  court  orders  other- 
wise, however,  would  make  these  bene- 
fits more  dependable,  particularly 
during  the  time  before  final  Judicial 
determination  of  the  terras  of  the 
property  division. 

UrTKLUGmCE  COMMITTKE  ACTION 

During  the  winter  of  1981-82,  a 
number  of  CIA  spouses  and  former 
spouses  and  other  individuals  associat- 
ed with  the  Agency,  including  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Colby,  former  Director  of  Central 
Intelligence,  approached  Senator 
GoLDWATZR,  chairman  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Intelligence,  and  myself 
to  request  that  legislation  be  enacted 
to  make  CIA  retirement  benefits. 
Which  are  currently  paid  exclusively  to 
the  employee  except  when  specified 
otherwise  by  court  divorce  order,  auto- 
matically available  in  part  to  former 
spouses  of  these  employees.  Similar 
legislation  had  been  enacted  in  1980 
for  spouses  of  Foreign  Service  officers, 
who  also  serve  for  significant  periods 
overseas,  under  section  814  and  related 
provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1980,  Public  Law  96-465.  In  re 
sponse  to  these  contacts,  committee 
staff  met  with  several  of  these  individ- 
uals and  also  with  CIA  officials,  nota- 
bly Mr.  Stanley  Sporkin.  Agency  Gen- 
eral Counsel,  to  discuss  the  concerns 
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of  ClA  spouses  and  former  spouses,  es- 
pecially in  cormection  with  divorce.  As 
a  resiilt  of  this  meeting  and  other  ac- 
tions, jthe  CIA  established  a  task  force 
on  spousal  concerns,  and  this  task 
force  subsequently  prepared  a  report 
on  divorce-related  problems  and  other 
issuesi 

Difficulties  appear  to  be  present  in 
the  oiuitable  distribution  of  retire- 
ment 'benefits  to  former  spouses  and 
the  handling  of  divorce-related  re- 
quests by  spouses  or  former  spouses 
for  ^gency  assistance  in  securing 
through  judicial  action  a  share  of  the 
retirement  benefits  of  Agency  employ- 
ees, "qhese  difficulties  were  not  com- 
pletel^r  resolved  by  Executive  Order 
No.  12197  in  1980.  which  inter  alia  pro- 
vided ,that  retirement  benefits  under 
the  ClA  retirement  and  disability 
systeii  (CIARDS).  like  civil  service  re- 
tirement benefits,  would  be  subject  to 
judiclil  apportionment  in  the  context 
of  the|  division  of  marital  assets  at  the 
time  Af  divorce.  Specific  problems  in 
admimstering  the  Executive  order  and 
equivalent  civil  service  provisions 
made  it  difficult  for  former  spouses  of 
CIA  employees  to  obtain  relief  both 
during  and  after  divorce  proceedings. 
These  difficulties  were  compounded 
by  the  overseas  location  of  these 
spouses  during  much  of  their  potential 
profe^ional  life,  and  also  by  the  need 
of  the  Agency  to  retain  secrecy  con- 
cerning the  details  of  the  Identities 
and  assignments  of  its  personnel  who 
have  fperated  in  a  clandestine  capac- 
ity.    I 

In  response  to  these  concerns,  com- 
mitted staff  drafted  S.  2422.  which  was 
introduced  by  myself  on  April  22.  1982. 
with  Chairman  Ooldwater,  Senator 
MoYNiHAN,  vice  chairman  of  the 
Selecti  Committee.  Senator  Duren- 
BERCEi.  and  Senator  Huddleston  as  co- 
sponsors.  S.  2422  as  introduced  would 
have  adopted  the  provisions  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980  relevant  to 
retirement  benefits  for  former  spouses 
for  iilsertlon  in  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  CerUln  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403 
note).  As  such.  It  would  have  been  ap- 
plicable only  to  employees  participat- 
ing in  the  CIARDS  retirement  system: 
it  would  have  covered  all  such  employ- 
ees, regardless  of  their  tu:tual  service 
abroad.  (Nearly  all  CIA  employees 
with  dgniflcant  overseas  service  par- 
ticipate in  CIARDS  and  not  the  Civil 
Serviqe  Retirement  and  Disability 
Systein  (CSRDS),  and  virtually  all 
CIARDS  participants  have  served  a 
substantial  period  abroad.) 

The  committee  hearing  on  S.  2422. 
held  on  May  5.  1982.  was  closed  due  to 
the  sensitive  nature  of  some  of  the 
personal  identities  and  case  histories 
discuj  sed.  The  testimony  of  '  several 
CIA  jpouses  and  former  spouses  was 
hearci  as  well  as  the  testimony  of 
high-ranking  ex-officials  of  the  CIA 
including  Mr.  Colby.  The  Agency  was 
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represent^  by  General  Counsel  Spor- 
kin as  wfll  as  supporting  staff  from 
the  Agency's  personnel  division.  Testi- 
mony of  several  former  CIA  intelli- 
gence officers  was  also  heard. 

Out  of  doncem  that  the  views  of  cur- 
rent intelligence  officers  be  heard  de- 
spite the: problems  jn  reaching  them 
and  eliclding  their  testimony,  and  in 
order  to  obtain  a  clearer  and  more  de- 
tailed statement  of  the  Agency's  posi- 
tion on  fflie  bill,  I  Instructed  at  the 
May  5  hearing  that  the  record  be  left 
open  for  10  additional  days  to  receive 
written  comments.  All  comments  so  re- 
ceived h^ve  been  considered  by  the 
committee's  staff  and  Included  in  the 
record  regardless  of  when  they  were 
received,  ^ores  of  comments  were  re- 
ceived fr«m  CIA  employees,  both  in 
the  Unlt^  SUtes  and  abroad,  in  re- 
sponse toj  the  Agency's  solicitation  of 
comments  in  an  employee  bulletin. 
The  Ageikcy  Itself  also  provided  de- 
tailed written  comments  on  the  bill 
during  the  response  period. 

Approximately  75  Agency  employees 
as  well  as  current  and  former  spouses 
of  Agencir  employees  commented  on 


the    bill. 


A    majority    of    wives    and 


former  siouses  supported  S.  2422.  as 
did  some  Agency  officers  who  would 
be  affected  by  the  legislation.  A  sub- 
stantial majority  of  employees,  howev- 
er, oppospd  the  measure.  I  wish  to 
record  these  views,  which  were  re- 
ceived by  jthe  committee,  but  feel  that 
S.  2422  properly  addresses  a  situation 
in  need  of  legislative  attention.  It 
should  h(e  recognized,  furthermore, 
that  man^  of  the  critical  conunents  re- 
ceived by  the  committee  concerned 
difficultly  in  communication  of  the 
terms  of  the  bill  to  Agency  employees. 
In  response  to  the  comments  re- 
ceived, and  also  in  light  of  the  passage 
of  simllaij  provisions  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  title  VI  of  H.R. 
6068.  cominlttee  staff  developed  sever- 
al amenchnents  to  S.  2422  as  intro- 
duced. On  June  17,  1982.  the  full  com- 
mittee m^t  to  markup  S.  2422.  Senator 
Bentsen  gsked  to  have  his  name  added 
as  a  cosp^nsor  of  the  bill.  The  techni- 
cal amendments  to  the  bill  were  adopt- 
ed by  the  committee  in  the  markup 
and  the  Chairman,  without  objection. 
instructe<^  me  to  submit  the  measure 
and  an  tccompanying  report  to  the 
floor.  su>ject  to  perfecting  amend- 
ments by  staff. 

BASIC  PROVISIONS 

S.  2422  would  essentially  create  an 
interest  by  spouses  of  CIA  emplo>ees 
who  have  served  5  years  abroad  in  the 
retirement  benefits  of  the  employees. 

Under  the  bill: 

( 1 )  A  f<  rmer  spouse  of  a  current  or 
former  C[A  employee  would  be  enti- 
tled to  a  share  of  the  employee's  re- 
tirement senefits  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  marriage  during  the  par- 
ticipant's period  of  creditable  service, 
up  to  one  half  of  such  benefits,  provid- 


ed both  marriage  partners  spent  5 
years  abroad  and  the  marriage  was  for 
a  minimum  of  10  years  during  credi- 
table Government  service. 

(2)  Qualified  former  spouses  would 
also  be  eligible  for  prorated  survivor- 
ship payments  from  the  retirement 
fund,  and  the  annuity  of  the  partici- 
pant would  be  automatically  reduced 
in  order  to  provide  such  payments  (in 
accordance  with  the  current  formula), 
subject  to  an  election  otherwise  by 
written  consent  of  current  marital 
partners  or  modification  of  such  enti- 
tlements for  former  spouses  through 
spousal  agreements  or  divorce  pro- 
ceedings. 

(3)  Qualified  former  spouses  would 
be  provided  a  pro  rata  share  of  lump- 
sum retirement  payments  to  CIA  em- 
ployees or  former  employees.  With- 
drawals of  lump-sum  amounts  from 
the  retirement  fund  by  a  participant 
would  be  subject  to  the  express  writ- 
ten consent  of  a  current  spouse  or 
qualified  former  spouse  with  whom 
the  participant  is  not  a  party  to  a  final 
spousal  agreement  or  judicial  order 
concerning  the  division  of  marital 
assets. 

(4)  The  provision  of  Executive  Order 
No.  12197  (1980),  in  section  l-lOl(e), 
that  payments  from  CIARDS  are  sub- 
ject to  divorce-related  legal  decrees, 
would  be  incorporated  into  statute  and 
expanded  to  include  spousal  agree- 
ments as  well.  This  would  enable  cur- 
rent marital  partners  to  adjust  the  eq- 
uities of  their  individual  situation  vol- 
untarily through  agreement  as  well  as 
allow  the  court  to  adjust  them  in  the 
context  of  legal  proceedings  surround- 
ing divorce  or  separation.  This  provi- 
sion would  provide  an  "escape  hatch" 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  distribu- 
tion of  benefits  between  the  parties 
under  the  new  provisions  did  not  ade- 
quately reflect  the  true  situation  of 
the  marriage. 

(5)  The  act  would  become  effective 
90  days  after  enactment.  The  change 
in  the  disposition  or  retirement  annu- 
ities described  in  paragraph  (1)  above 
would  be  applicable  to  spouses  who 
are  divorced  after  enactment  and 
whose  partners  retire  after  enactment. 
The  provision  of  survivorship  benefits 
described  in  paragraph  (2)  above 
would  apply  to  spouses  who  are  di- 
vorced after  enactment.  Phasing  In 
the  new  distribution  of  benefits  in  this 
way  insures  that  no  current  financial 
situations  are  substantially  affected 
and  that  the  preconditions  of  existing 
divorce  decrees  are  not  materially 
changed. 

RATIONALE  OP  THE  AMENDMENT 

The  basic  rationale  of  S.  2422  is  to 
recognize  the  personal  and  profession- 
al sacrifices  made  by  the  spouses  of 
CIA  officers  engaged  in  overseas  serv- 
ice, especially  in  a  clandestine  capac- 
ity. The  combination  of  overseas  as- 
signment and  the  clandestine  nature 
of  the  work  of  the  officer  place  special 


demands  on  the  CIA  spouse.  In  many 
ways,  these  demands  and  sacrifices  are 
similar  to  these  of  Foreign  Service 
spouses:  but  in  some  ways,  they  are 
even  more  severe.  The  CIA  spouse 
may  be  subjected  to  greater  psycholog- 
ical and  social  pressure  as  a  result  of 
the  clandestine  nature  of  certain  ac- 
tivities. The  following  excerpt  from 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
Report  on  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980  highlights  the  need  for  this  legis- 
lation: 

The  nature  of  a  Foreisn  Service  career 
makes  it  particularly  difficult  for  spouses  of 
members  of  the  Foreign  Service  to  attain 
any  independent  economic  security.  Not 
only  do  the  frequent  transfers  among  For- 
eign Service  posts  around  the  world  militate 
against  the  establishment  of  an  independ- 
ent career  for  a  spouse,  but  the  opportunity 
for  paid  employment  of  any  kind  in  most 
foreign  countries  for  a  spouse  is  minimal 
due  to  legal,  language,  and  cultural  barriers. 
Foreign  Service  spouses,  therefore,  have 
little  opportunity  either  to  establish  pen- 
sions in  their  own  right  or  to  develop  mar- 
ketable skills  which  can  be  put  to  use  when 
the  need  arises.  At  the  same  time,  they 
often  contribute  countless  unpaid  hours  to 
the  Service.  Under  current  law.  in  the  event 
of  divorce,  a  former  spouse  of  a  Foreign 
Service  meml>er  is  denied  retirement  or  sur- 
vivorship rights  under  the  Foreign  Service 
Retirement  System.  In  contrast,  under 
social  security  today,  a  nonworking  spouse 
can  acquire  a  pension  based  on  the  work  of 
his  or  her  spouse. 

Equally  unsatisfactory  is  the  decision 
(which  is  the  case  today  for  CIA  spouses]  to 
leave  this  problem  to  a  solution  by  court 
order.  Access  to  the  courts  is  expensive,  par- 
ticularly for  individuals  such  as  Foreign 
Service  spouses  who  typically  have  no  Jobs, 
no  insurance,  and  no  other  income  to  speak 
of.  There  is  no  real  precedent  for  awarding 
to  former  spouses  a  percentage  of  pensions 
or  survivor  annuities.  In  addition,  widely 
varying  divorce  laws  from  state  to  state 
would  result  in  different  awards  of  a  Feder- 
al t>enefit  for  the  same  deprivations.  Fur- 
thermore, there  is  little  or  no  awareness 
among  the  legal  community  of  the  special 
problems  faced  by  Foreign  Service  spouses. 
Finally,  overseas  service  frequently  results 
in  cutting  off  these  individuals  from  their 
community  root£,  thereby  exacertuttlng  the 
problems  normally  faced  by  women  seeking 
divorce.  In  particular,  this  results  in  reli- 
ance on  a  husband's  lawyer  or  on  his  recom- 
mendation. [This]  section  (,]...  therefore, 
seeks  to  provide  some  protection  for  these 
individuals  through  the  mechanism  of  the 
retirement  system. 

THE  SPOUSES'  CONTRIBirriON 

Even  more  than  in  the  ordinary 
case,  however,  the  spouse  of  a  CIA  of- 
ficer serving  in  a  clandestine  capacity 
may  provide  valuable  support  to  his  or 
her  partner's  professional  service  as 
well  as  make  great  personal  sacrifices. 
Several  factors  illustrate  this  situa- 
tion: 

Spouses  of  CIA  officers  in  clandes- 
tine service  are  routinely  located 
abroad  for  long  periods  of  time  and 
are  subject  to  continual  transfers. 
They  are  required  to  live  without  the 
personal  and  social  support  groups 
that  would  often  be  available  within 


the  United  States.  Because  of  the 
nature  of  their  service,  some  such 
spouses  may  not  even  be  able  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  social  connections 
provided  by  American  consular  and 
diplomatic  staff. 

As  a  result  of  their  foreign  location 
and  frequent  transfers,  such  spouses 
often  forego  the  opportunities  for  per- 
sonal and  professional  development 
that  are  available  to  others.  Living  in 
foreign  countries  and  moving  from 
place  to  palce  make  finding  a  Job  diffi- 
cult. Employment  abroad  for  such 
spouses  may  be  legally  barred  or  un- 
available. E^ren  when  employment  is 
obtained,  its  short-term  nature  may 
make  normal  career  advancement,  as 
well  as  participation  in  retirement 
plans,  impossible.  Employment  of  a 
spouse  in  connection  with  activities  at 
a  CIA  station  abroad  may  be  subject 
to  nondisclosure  agreements  that  pre- 
vent it  from  being  included  in  personal 
r6sum6s  and  similar  forms  of  profes- 
sional docimientation.  Also,  certain  oc- 
cupations—such as  writing— may  be  ef- 
fectively foreclosed  because  they 
would  tend  to  endanger  the  clandes- 
tine nature  of  the  CIA  officer's  activi- 
ties by  increasing  the  visibility  of  the 
couple  or  even  compromising  certain 
information  about  the  CIA  officer's 
activities. 

The  spouse  of  a  CIA  officer  in  clan- 
destine service  also  may  provide  more 
support  to  the  officer,  the  family,  and 
the  cotmtry  than  do  other  spouses  in 
similar  situations.  It  has  been  estimat- 
ed by  the  Association  of  American 
Foreign  Service  Women  that  the  total 
hours  spent  by  Foreign  Service 
spouses  in  service-related  activities 
amount  to  fully  127  hours  or  more. 
The  spouse  of  a  CIA  officer  may  pro- 
vide similar  or  even  more  substantial 
services. 

A  CIA  spouse  may  have  special 
social  and  personal  obligations  result- 
ing from  CIA  activities  undercover. 
Such  activities  may  place  special  per- 
sonal demands  on  the  spouse.  The  oc- 
curence of  clandestine  activities  may 
cause  the  spouse  special  problems  in 
the  management  of  the  household. 

While  spouses  may  not  become  di- 
rectly involved  in  clandestine  activi- 
ties, situations  may  arise  when  the 
nature  of  the  activities  undertaken  in- 
evitably affects  the  officer's  spouse 
and  family.  Spouses  and  sometimes 
entire  families  are  subject  to  social 
pressures  resulting  from  the  secrecy 
that  the  officer's  work  entails.  There 
is  also  the  inevitable  fear  by  the 
spouses  for  the  physical  safety  of  their 
partners. 

Occasionally  officers  In  clandestine 
service  become  exposed,  with  unavoid- 
able effects  on  the  entire  family.  Some 
exposures  have  occured  in  recent  years 
due  to  the  "naming  of  names"  of  pur- 
ported intelligence  officers  by  persons 
deliberately  involved  in  compromising 
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U^.  Intelligence  activities  abroad:  the 
Congress  has  recently  moved  to  pro- 
tect intelligence  officers  from  expo- 
sure in  this  fashion  through  passage 
of  the  Intelligence  Identities  Protec- 
tion Act  of  1982. 

The  committee  cannot  reveal  all  the 
details  of  individual  case  histories  that 
came  before  it  during  consideration  of 
8.  3422,  in  the  closed  hearing  and  the 
classified  record.  Therefore,  I  cannot 
communicate  publicly  the  full  dimen- 
sions of  the  difficulties  faced  by  CIA 
officers  and  their  spouses  in  clandes- 
tine service  abroad.  To  facilitate  great- 
er understanding  of  these  matters,  and 
the  motivation  of  the  present  bill, 
however,  the  committee  intends  to  re- 
lease as  much  of  this  material  as  possi- 
ble in  a  forthcoming  public  hearing 
record,  after  consultation  with  the 
CIA  concerning  appropriate  classifica- 
tion. 

PIIOCKDinuU.  DimCULTIB  DURIIfC  DIVORCE 

Secrecy  concerns  also  Interfere  with 
the  attempts  of  CIA  spouses  to  claim 
equitable  benefits  from  the  Agency's 
retirement  system.  Former  spouses  of 
CIA  officers  who  have  been  in  clandes- 
tine service  are  specially  disadvan- 
taged in  attempting  to  obtain  an  inter- 
est in  their  partner's  retirement  bene- 
fits. Like  the  spouses  of  foreign  service 
officers,  they  have  in  many  cases  pro- 
vided substantial  support  to  the  pro- 
fessional career  of  their  partner.  They 
have  often  relocated  into  circum- 
stances in  which  their  personal  career 
development  has  been  impeded.  It 
would  be  difficult  for  them,  liice 
former  Foreign  Service  spouses,  to 
obtain  full  recognition  of  their  contri- 
bution to  the  marital  unit  in  Judicial 
divorce  proceedings.  For  them,  as  for 
other  classes  of  Federal  employees, 
court  decrees  requiring  alimony  pay- 
ments by  their  former  partners  as  part 
of  an  overall  divorce  decree  may  be  de- 
feated through  procedural  devices  and 
Jurisdictional  means.  For  example, 
former  partners  may  avoid  malcing 
court-directed  alimony  payments  by 
leaving  the  Jurisdiction  in  which  their 
former  spouses  are  located,  malcing 
collection  time  consuming  and  diffi- 
cult. Such  a  situation  can  be  especially 
harsh  for  former  spouses  who  have 
vountarily  neglected  their  own  profes- 
sional development  and  employment 
career  to  provide  essential  personal 
support  for  their  partners. 

In  addition  to  these  ordinary  obsta- 
cles, former  spouses  of  CIA  officers  in 
clandestine  service  may  be  prevented 
from  revealing  in  open  court  the  de- 
tails of  their  personal  circumstances 
during  certain  periods  of  the  marriage. 
While  special  procedures— such  as  the 
use  of  cleared  attorneys  and  in  camera 
Judicial  proceedings— may  be  available 
to  surmount  such  difficulties,  these 
additional  complications  may  make  en- 
forcing their  rights  in  court  difficult. 
Even  though  the  CIA  is  willing  in 
principle  to  provide  essential  security 


services  in  connection  with  such  pro- 
ceedings, such  as  clearing  attorneys 
and  providing  sanitized  employment 
records  when  necessary,  the  Agency 
couldjbe  overwhelmed  if  the  volume  of 
such  I  requests  were  large.  And  for 
some  Iformer  spouses  any  delay  in  legal 
proceedings  may  cause  extreme  diffi- 
culty.! 

Mr.!  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent l|o  include  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point]  the  cost  estimate  for  this  bill 
prepved  by  the  Congressional  Budget 
Offic*  in  connection  with  the  Select 
Conutiittee's  consideration  of  S.  2422. 
together  with  a  section-by-section 
analysis. 

Th4  re  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial las  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recoi  ts.  as  follows: 

CONCKKSSIONAL  BaOGET  OmCK, 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  29.  1992. 

Hon.  1  lARKY  M.  OOLDWATXR, 

Chain  nan.    Select    Committee    on    InteUi- 
ge^ice,  U.S.  Senate,  Wathinffton,  D.C. 

Dkai  ;  Mr.  Chairmam:  Pursuant  to  Section 
403  of  the  Congressional  Budcet  Act  of 
1974.  the  Congressional  Budget  Office  has 
revievned  S.  2423,  the  Central  Intelligence 
AgencI'  Spouse's  Retirement  Equity  Act  of 
1982.  as  ordered  reported  by  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  Intelligence  on  June 
17.  19|2. 

This  bill  would  permit  former  spouses  of 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  retirees  to  re- 
ceive t  share  of  retiree  annuity  and  survivor 
benefits.  Since  the  bill  would  redistribute 
but  not  increase  retiree  benefits,  it  is  ex- 
pected that  no  significant  cost  to  the  gov- 
emmait  will  be  incurred  as  a  result  of  en- 
actment of  this  legislation. 
:  Sincerely. 

Raymono  C.  ScRzrrACH. 
(For  Alice  M.  Rivlin.  Director). 

SECTIO*f-BY-SlCnON  ANALYSIS 
SECnOR  SOI— SHORT  TITLE 

Thii  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  'Central  In- 
telllg<nce  Agency  Spouses'  Retirement 
Equit:   Act  of  1982. " 

SEC  noH  SOS— qoAuriED  former  spouses 
Sec.  2  amends  section  204  of  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  Retirement  Act  of  1964 
for  CerUln  Employees  (50  U.S.C.  403  note) 
("CI>t|RD8  Act").  (1)  to  include  certain 
form«-  spouses  as  persons  eligible  to  receive 
annuity  paymenu:  and  (3)  to  provide  that. 
In  or4er  to  qualify  for  benefits  under  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  a  former  spouse  must 
be  married  to  a  participant  for  at  least  ten 
years  during  the  period  of  creditable  service 
by  tl»e  participant,  as  defined  In  the  rele- 
vant Sections  of  the  CIAROS  Act.  and  that 
at  le^t  five  of  these  years  must  have  been 
spenUin  service  outside  the  United  States. 

SECTIpH  «03— COMPtrtATIOW  OP  ARWOITieS  FOR 
r      OTHER  THAR  FORMER  SPOUSES 

Se4  3  amends  the  CIARDS  Act  to  (1) 
Insert  a  new  heading  prior  to  section  221: 
and  12)  replace  section  221(b)  with  corre- 
sponding provisions  from  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Apt  of  1980,  P.L.  96-465.  which  conform 
with  ithe  effective  provision  of  retirement 
benefits  to  former  spouses  under  subse- 
quent sections  of  this  bill.  The  detailed 
ameivdments  contained  In  this  section  corre- 
spond In  purpose  with  those  adopted  in  sec- 
tion ft06(b)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act.  and 
havejbeen  analyzed  In  a  detailed  manner  in 
the  feport  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  that  Act,  Sen.  Rep.  No.  96-913.  at 
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page  62.  1  he  amendments  to  subsections 
221(b)<lME)-<C)  of  the  CIARDS  Act  have 
l>een  cham  :ed  in  a  minor  respect,  to  delete 
the  time  llmlU  contained  in  the  Foreign 
Service  Aci  for  the  election  of  the  partici- 
pant and  his  current  or  former  spouse  to 
waive  survSvor  payments.  This  is  In  response 
to  the  experience  of  the  State  Department 
under  the  Foreign  Service  Act,  as  transmit- 
ted to  thel  Select  Committee  by  the  CIA. 
which  has  revealed  that  such  time  limita- 
tions are  unnecessary  to  effective  adminis- 
tration of  Ghese  two  sut>sectlons. 


SECTION  |604— FORMER  SPOUSE'S  RIGHT  OP 
}N  OF  SURVIVORSHIP  BENEFITS 


This  section  provides  that  a  former  spouse 
eligible  to  receive  a  survivor  annuity  from 
the  CIAROS  fund  shall  only  receive  it  If  the 
former  spouse  elects  to  receive  It  Instead  of 
any  other  survivor  annuity  to  which  he  or 
she  may  be  entitled  under  CIARDS  or  an- 
other federal  retirement  system  on  the  basts 
of  a  marriage  to  someone  other  than  the 
partlcipani  whose  survivorship  rights  are 
being  ciali^ed. 

SECTION^  «0S— SUPPLEMENTAL  ANNUITIES: 
RE^OMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES 

The  new  subsection  (m)  to  section  221  of 
the  CIARDS  Act  adopted  In  this  section  cor- 
responds to  section  806(i)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  It  Is  intended  to  provide 
a  survivorship  annuity  for  the  spouses  of 
CIARDS  participants  who  return  to  active 
service  with  the  Agency  under  section  271  of 
the  CIAROS  Act.  In  such  cases,  the  supple- 
mental retirement  annuity  of  the  partici- 
pant based  upon  his  additional  ser%-ice 
would  automatically  generate  a  supplemen- 
tal survivorship  payment  in  favor  of  the  last 
surviving  fpouse.  to  whom  the  participant 
was  marrIM  at  or  after  the  time  of  reversion 
to  retired  status.  Contributions  for.  and  eli- 
gibility for.  this  supplemental  benefit  could 
be  waived  jby  a  Joint  written  election  other- 
wise by  ttie  participant  and  the  current 
spouse  during  the  time  of  the  participant's 
return  to]  service  with  the  Agency.  A  de- 
tailed explanation  of  this  subsection  is  given 
In  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee onl  the  corresponding  subsection  of 
the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  In  Sen. 
Rep.  No.  96-913  at  page  63. 

New  suosection  (n)  to  section  221  of  the 
CIARDS  Act  is  equivalent  to  section  806(j) 
of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  and  is 
discussed  in  Sen.  Rep.  No.  96-913  at  page  63. 
It  provides  for  recomputatlon  upwards  of 
the  basic  annuity  of  an  annuitant  who  is 
married  upon  retirement  or  thereafter.  an(i 
who  has  cfiosen  to  provide  a  survivorship  to 
his  curreitt  spouse,  if  the  annuitant  subse- 
quently becomes  single  through  death  or  di- 
vorce. The  subsection  also  allows  an  annui- 
tant receiving  his  full  share  of  annuity  pay- 
ments to  elect  to  provide  a  survivor  l>enefit 
in  the  cas^  of  remarriage. 

SECTION  666— COMPUTATION  OF  ANNUITIES  FOR 
I  FORMER  SPOUSES 

Section  |b06  adds  a  new  section,  section  222 
to  the  CIARDS  Act,  entitled  "Computation 
of  Annulues  for  Former  Spouses  ".  This  sec- 
tion establishes  the  right  of  qualified 
former  sppuses  to  a  pro  rata  share  of  retire- 
ment and  survivor  payments  under  the  Act 
(subsections  (a)-(b))  and  for  the  obtaining 
by  the  puticipant  of  additional  survivor- 
ships (suleectlon  (O).  Subsection  (d)  speci- 
fies that  I  tayments  under  the  preceding  sub- 
sections in  favor  of  current  or  former 
spouses  would  not  be  subject  to  the  provi- 
sion of  section  221(1)  of  the  CIARDS  Act 
that  morthly  payments  from  the  CIARDS 


fund  must  be  greater  than  the  smallest 
monthly  primary  insurance  payment  under 
Social  Security. 

Section  606  Is  completely  derived  from 
section  814  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1980.  P.L.  No.  96-465.  The  specific  provi- 
sions of  this  section  are  given  a  detailed 
analysis  In  the  report  of  the  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  on  that  Act  in  Sen.  Rep. 
No.  96-913.  at  pages  66-70.  Subsection  (a)(4) 
has.  however,  been  deleted:  this  is  upon  the 
suggestion  of  the  CIA  which  transmitted 
comments  by  the  State  Department  to  the 
Select  Committee,  to  the  effect  that  the 
time  limit  contained  in  this  subsection  on 
the  effectiveness  of  spousal  agreements  and 
court  orders  was  unnecessary.  The  succeed- 
ing paragraphs  of  subsection  (a)— (5),  (6). 
and  (7)—.  have  accordingly  been  renum- 
bered (4).  (5).  and  (6),  respectively. 

SECTION  607— ELECTION  OF  SURVIVOR  BENEFITS 
FOR  CERTAIN  FORMER  SPOUSES 

Section  7  adds  a  new  section  to  the 
CIARDS  Act.  section  223.  Subsection  (a)  of 
the  new  section  provides  that  any  current  or 
former  participant  in  CIARDS  may  elect  to 
receive  a  reduced  annuity  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  survivor  annuity  to  a  former  spouse 
not  otherwise  eligible  for  survivorship  bene- 
fits under  section  222(b).  the  new  former 
spouse  amendment  relating  to  such  t>ene- 
flts.  Subsection  (b)  gives  the  procedural  con- 
ditions for  this  election:  Paragraph  (1)  pro- 
vides that  participants  or  former  partici- 
pants who  have  not  yet  retired  under 
CIARDS  may  so  elect  any  time  t>efore  their 
retirement:  paragraph  (2)  provides  that  the 
Director  may  prescribe  a  period  for  such 
election  by  retired  participants  and  former 
participants. 

The  amendments  contained  In  section  7 
derive  from  section  2109  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1980.  They  were  adopted  by 
the  House  and  Senate  conferees  on  that  Act 
and  are  discussed  on  page  1 16  of  the  Confer- 
ence Committee  Report.  H.R.  Rep.  No.  96- 
1432.  The  intent  of  this  provision  is  to  pro- 
vide a  vehicle  by  which  participants  and 
former  participants  in  CIARDS  may  provide 
a  survivorship  from  the  System  in  favor  of 
their  former  spouses  who  are  not  covered  by 
the  amendments  due  to  the  non-retroactive 
effect  of  these  amendments. 

SECTION  608— LUMP-SUM  PAYMENTS:  RIGHTS  OP 
CURRENT  AND  FORMER  SPOUSES 

Section  8  inter  alia  amends  section  234  of 
the  CIARDS  Act.  on  lump-sum  payments 
from  the  CIARDS  fund,  by  bringing  it  into 
conformity  with  section  815(i)  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1980.  P.L.  96-465,  con- 
cerning the  right  of  former  spouses  to  a  pro 
rata  share  in  lump-sum  payments  from  the 
fund.  Subsection  (1)  amends  subsection 
234(a)  of  the  CIARDS  Act  by  adding  a 
phrase  at  the  t>eginning  of  that  subsection 
to  the  effect  that  payments  under  section 
234  are  subject  to  the  limitations  contained 
in  the  new  subsections  (c)  and  (d)  added  by 
this  section  concerning  the  rights  of  former 
and  current  spouses. 

Subsection  (2)  adds  a  new  subsection  to 
section  234  of  the  CIARDS  Act.  subsection 
234(c),  which  provides  that  a  qualified 
former  spouse  Is  entitled  to  a  pro  rata  share 
In  lump-sum  disbursements  from  the 
CIARDS  fund  in  the  same  proportion  as  for 
retirement  annuities  and  survivor  payments 
under  section  222(a)-(b).  New  subsection 
234(c)  is  drawn  directly  from  subsection 
815(1)  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act:  a  discus- 
sion of  its  effect  is  given  on  page  70  of  the 
report  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
on  that  Act,  Sen.  Rep.  No.  96-913. 


Subsection  (3)  adds  a  new  subsection  (d) 
to  section  234  of  the  CIARDS  Act,  to  the 
effect  that  the  Director  may  make  lump- 
sum disbursements  to  CIARDS  participants 
or  former  participanU  only  upon  notifica- 
tion of  any  current  spouse  or  former  spouse 
with  whom  the  participant  or  former  partic- 
ipant has  not  concluded  a  final.  legally  re- 
congizable  and  enforceable  property  settle- 
ment or  Judgment  incident  to  divorce  pro- 
ceedings, and  that  the  express  written 
waiver  of  such  spouse  or  former  spouse  be 
obtained  before  any  lump-sum  payment  is 
made  from  the  fund. 

New  subsection  234(d)  Is  original  and  is  in- 
tended to  ensure  that  the  rights  of  qualified 
former  spouses  to  a  share  of  retirement  ben- 
efits from  the  fund  are  not  defeated 
through  lump-sum  withdrawals  by  CIARDS 
participanU  of  former  participants.  Such 
withdrawals  could  occur  either  before  or  at 
the  time  of  retirement  and  could  be  made 
with  the  luiowledge  that  divorce  Is  impend- 
ing. In  requiring  express  written  waiver  of 
both  spouses  for  lump-sum  withdrawals 
from  the  CIARDS  fund,  the  new  provision 
is  similar  to  the  express  written  waiver  of 
both  spouses  required  for  waiver  of  survi- 
vorship rights,  contained  In  new  section 
221(b>(l>(B)-(C)  of  the  CIARDS  act.  which 
is  adopted  in  section  3  of  the  present  bill. 

SECTION  60>— SPOUSAL  ACREKMXRTS;  OOITRT 
DECREES 

Section  9  amends  section  263  of  the 
CIARDS  Act.  (1)  by  providing  that  the  pro- 
hibition on  attachment,  garnishment  and 
other  forms  of  legal  process  of  benefits  from 
the  CIARDS  fund  is  subject  to  the  new  sub- 
section, (b).  added  to  section  263.  and  (2)  by 
adopting  the  new  subsection.  Subsection 
263(b)  provides  that  payments  under  the 
CIARDS  Act  which  would  be  made  under 
any  other  section  of  the  Act  shall  be  made 
to  a  participant  or  the  child,  survivor,  or 
former  spouse  of  the  participant  based  on 
the  service  of  the  participant  as  specified  In 
any  legally  enforceable  spousal  agreement 
or  recognized  court  decree  of  divorce,  annul- 
ment, or  legal  separation  between  the  par- 
ticipant and  that  former  spouse  or  the 
terms  of  any  recognized  court  order  or 
couri-approved  property  settlement  agree- 
ment Incident  to  any  such  spousal  agree- 
ment or  court  decree  of  divorce,  annulment, 
or  legal  separation.  It  provides  further  that 
any  such  payment  shall  bar  Its  legal  recov- 
ery by  any  other  person. 

The  amendments  to  section  263  of  the 
CIARDS  Act  adopted  In  this  section  serve 
the  same  purpose  as  section  820(b)  of  the 
Foreign  Service  Act  of  1980.  with  respect  to 
modification  by  the  participant  and  a  cur- 
rent or  former  spouse  through  spousal 
agreement  or  Judicial  order  incident  to  di- 
vorce or  similar  proceedings  of  a  former 
spouse's  share  of  CIARDS  benefits.  This 
section  makes  clear  that  the  qualified 
former  spouse's  share  of  retirement  annu- 
ities, survivor  payments,  or  lump-sum  dis- 
bursements from  the  CIARDS  fund  estab- 
lished under  the  other  sections  of  this  bill 
are  fully  subject  to  the  action  of  the  partici- 
pant and  current  spouse  through  spousal 
agreement,  or  the  couit  in  divorce  or  similar 
proceedings  involving  a  current  or  former 
CIARDS  participant  as  one  of  the  parties. 
This  provision  as  adopted  was  drawn  from 
the  existing  provision  of  law  allowing  the 
payment  of  CIARDS  benefiu  to  be  affected 
by  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separation- 
related  Judicial  decrees,  orders,  or  approved 
settlements— section  l-IOl(e)  of  Executive 
Order  No.  12197. 


This  provision  preserves  the  right  of  the 
state  divorce  courts  thoroughly  to  r«view 
the  relative  positions  of  the  parties  at  the 
time  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal  separa- 
tion, and  to  make  a  determination  of  the 
distribution  of  marital  asteU  de  novo,  with- 
out any  binding  substantive  presumption 
concerning  the  proper  shares  of  the  parties 
thereto  in  benefits  to  be  paid  from  the 
System.  Thus  the  apportionment  of 
CIARDS  benefiu  specified  in  other  sections 
of  these  amendmenu  is  not  conclusive,  but 
serves  primarily  as  a  procedural  device  to 
ensure  that  former  spouses  of  participanU 
or  former  participanU  do  not  experience 
undue  difficulties  In  receiving  their  equiU- 
ble  share  in  marital  aaseU  either  during  the 
time  prior  to  a  final.  Judicially-approved 
property  settlement  or  thereafter.  Of 
course,  the  former  spouse  would  be  entitled 
to  receive  the  prescribed  share  unless  the  di- 
vorce court  finds  that  this  division  would  be 
Utappropriate,  in  accordance  with  the 
court's  authority  under  applicable  state  law 
governing  property  division  in  connection 
with  divorce  to  make  a  determination  baaed 
on  the  circumstances  of  the  marriage. 

Operation  of  the  provisions  of  this  bill  can 
also  assist  the  Agency  In  lu  admlnUtration 
of  such  domestic  matters.  The  bill  provides 
for  automatic  paymenU  that  need  not  be 
Challenged  by  the  parties— whteh  may 
create  security  problems  for  the  Agency  be- 
cause of  the  potential  need  to  divulge  and 
discuss  the  conditions  of  Agency  service  In 
court  and  to  draft  a  property  order  includ- 
ing the  Agency-related  retirement  benefits— 
If  It  provides  an  accurate  reflection  of  the 
circumstances  of  the  parties  to  the  divorce 
or  If  other  marital  asseU  could  conveniently 
be  divided  so  as  to  render  the  statutory  divi- 
sion of  retirement  benefiu  fully  equitable. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  operation  of 
these  amendmenu  Is  not  intended  to  create 
a  "federal  law  of  divorce"  through  a  sub- 
stantive specification  of  the  presumptive 
shares  of  husband  and  wife  in  retirement 
benefiu  earned  through  the  service  of  one 
of  the  marital  partners.  The  sute  divorce 
courU  remain  completely  free  under  this 
section  to  reexamine  the  distribution  of 
benefiu  established  In  the  other  sections 
and  to  divide  them  on  equitable  grounds, 
under  applicable  state  law.  These  benefiu 
have  already  been  made  a  marital  asset  sub- 
ject to  determination  by  Oie  sUte  courU  in 
the  context  of  divorce,  annulment,  or  legal 
separation  through  the  operation  of  section 
l-lOl(e)  of  Executive  Order  No.  12197, 
which  was  adopted  to  bring  CIARDS  into 
conformity  with  similar  provisions  applica- 
ble to  the  Civil  Service  System  under  a  1978 
amendment  to  the  System  contained  in  P.L. 
95-366  and  codified  as  5  U.S.C.  8345(J). 

SECTION  610— TaCMHICAL  AMKNBMXNTS 

This  section  makes  two  minor  technical 
amendmenu.  to  conform  other  provisions  of 
the  CIARDS  Act  to  the  changes  made  in 
this  bill.  Subsection  (1)  adds  a  new  phrase 
to  subsection  221(f)  of  the  CIARDS  Act  to 
make  It  clear  that  the  election  of  a  partici- 
pant under  subsection  (fKl)  to  receive  a  re- 
duced annuity  In  order  to  create  a  survivor- 
ship Is  subject  to  the  righU  of  former 
spouses  under  new  sections  221(b)  and  222. 
Subsection  (2)  repeaU  the  provisions  of  sub- 
section 222(d)  that  the  restrictions  of  mini- 
mum paymenU  from  the  fund  contained  In 
subsection  221(1)  do  not  apply  to  the  extent 
provided  in  section  222(d).  which  lifU  these 
restrictions  for  former  spouses,  and  in  the 
case  of  additional  survivor  annuities  elected 
under  section  222(c). 
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SICriON  61  >— excess  CONTRIBUTIONS  TO 
CIARDS 

Currently  under  CIARDS  an  employee 
must  continue  to  make  the  mandatory  re- 
tirement contribution  from  his  salary  even 
after  he  has  reached  the  maximum  obtain- 
able benefit  level.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  or  with  Foreign  Service  Retirement 
and  Disability  System,  both  of  which  permit 
the  withdrawal  of  excess  mandatory  retire- 
ment deductions.  The  amendment  in  this 
section  would  add  a  new  subsection  211(c)  to 
the  CIARDS  Act  to  CIARDS  participants  in 
this  situation  the  option  of  purchasing  addi- 
tional annuities  or  applying  for  a  refund  of 
excess  contributions.  Before  either  option 
could  be  exercized,  however,  the  excess  con- 
tributions would  first  be  applied  toward  un- 
covered service. 

The  Committee  was  requested  by  the  CIA 
to  make  this  amendment  to  CIARDS  in  the 
context  of  the  Committee's  reexamination 
of  the  provisions  of  CIARDS  in  connection 
with  the  problem  of  providing  benefits  for 
former  spouses.  The  Committee  believed 
that  this  proposal  is  sound  and  fair  and 
would  bring  the  principles  of  the  CIARDS 
system  into  line  with  the  other  federal  re- 
tirement systems  in  this  regard.  Additional 
clauses  have  been  added  to  the  original  CIA 
proposal  to  specify  that  refunds  of  lump 
sums  would  be  subject  to  the  express  writ- 
ten waiver  of  a  current  or  certain  former 
spouses  under  section  234  and  that  excess 
contributions  could  be  applied  to  purchase 
additional  retirement  or  survivorship  bene- 
fits for  a  current  or  former  spouse  or 
spouses  as  well  as  any  other  additional  an- 
nuities in  accordance  with  section  281. 

SECTION  Cl 3— CIVIL  SERVICE  EMTLOYIZS  OF 
THE  AGENCY 

Section  12  was  not  present  in  S.  2422  as  in- 
troduced April  22.  1982.  As  Introduced  the 
bill  would  have  made  detailed  statutory 
amendments  to  the  CIARDS  Act  to  bring 
this  System  Into  conformity  with  the  For- 
eign Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System  with  regard  to  the  rights  of  former 
spouses  to  payments  from  the  System. 
During  the  Committee's  consideration  of  S. 
2422  during  its  closed  hearing  on  May  5, 
1982.  and  in  subsequent  unclassified  written 
comments,  the  CIA  strenuously  urged  the 
Conunittee  to  include  its  Civil  Service  em- 
ployees as  well  as  Its  CIARDS  participants 
if  former  spouse  provisions  were  to  be  added 
to  the  latter  retirement  scheme.  The 
Agency  argued  that  if  CIARDS  were  amend- 
ed to  incorporate  these  provisions,  and  not 
the  Civil  Service  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  the  retirement  options  available  to 
Agency  employees  could  be  distorted. 
CIARE>S  was  established  as  a  preferential 
retirement  system  for  Agency  personnel  in 
certain  categories  of  employment,  usually 
involving  difficult  overseas  service,  with  im- 
proved retirement  benefits  and  an  earlier 
mandatory  retirement  age. 

Section  12  was  added  to  the  bill  by  the 
Committee  in  response  to  these  and  other 
concerns.  This  section  Is  modelled  after 
similar  provisions  adopted  by  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  Title  VI  of  Its  Intelli- 
gence Authorization  Bill  for  Fiscal  1983. 
H.R.  6068.  The  House  bill  would  esubllsh 
the  right  of  qualified  former  spouses  to 
share  in  retirement  and  survivur  payments 
from  both  CIARDS  and  the  Civil  Service 
System,  for  CIA  employees  who  retire  from 
the  Agency.  The  House  bill  would  instruct 
the  Director  of  the  Office  of  Personnel 
Management,  in  consultation  with  the  Di- 
rector of  Central  Intelligence,  to  issue  regu- 
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Itlon  to  lU  request  that  Its  Civil 
particlpanU  be  included  in  the 
amendiikents  contained  In  this  bill,  the  CIA 
has  also  requested  that  it  be  given  consider- 
able retulatory  flexibility  In  designing  pro- 
visions for  former  spouses.  Members  of  the 
Select  Committee  believe  that  the  detailed 
provisi<vis  of  S.  2422  concerning  CIARDS 
are  well-known  in  the  context  of  the  pas- 
sage of  the  similar  provisions  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  in  1980  and  In  view  of  the  one 
year  exberlence  of  the  Department  of  State 
In  adml  nistering  these  provisions.  The  Com- 
mittee <  /as  unwilling,  however,  to  draft  simi- 
larly d(  tailed  statutory  provisions  for  CIA 
employ  (es  who  participate  in  the  Civil  Serv 
ice  R<  tirement  and  Disability  System. 
Theref<  re.  the  Committee  decided  to  retain 
the  de  Ailed  statutory  amendments  con- 
tained I  n  S.  2422  as  Introduced  with  respect 
to  CIABDS.  with  several  amendments  de- 
scribed >iereinbefore,  and  to  Incorporate  the 
present,  section  to  cover  Civil  Service  partici- 
pants, ill  accordance  with  the  request  of  the 
Agency  and  the  recent  action  of  the  House 
of  Repicsentatives. 

SECTION  613— ETTECTIVE  DATE 

The  4mendmenU  to  CIARDS  would  take 
effect  Ainety  days  after  the  enactment  of 
this  bll).  (For  the  similar  effective  date  pro- 
visions !  for  the  amendments  applicable  to 
qualifyfcig  CIA  employees  who  participate 
In  the  Civil  Service  System,  see  the  new  sec- 
tion l|(e)  of  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agencyi  Act  of  1949.  50  U.S.C.  403  a-m. 
adopted  In  section  14  of  the  present  bill.) 
The  automatic  retirement  benefits  for  quali- 
fied fo^er  spouses  established  in  these 
amenditients  would  become  available  to 
spouses  who  become  divorced  after  the  ef- 
fective date,  providing  their  partner  sepa- 
rates from  service  with  the  CIA  after  this 
date.  X*hus  the  amendments  to  the  retire- 
ment afmuity  provisions  would  not  affect  re- 
tirement benefits  already  being  paid  to  re- 
tired CIARDS  participants.  The  survivor 
ship  benefits  would  apply  only  to  spouses 
who  art  divorced  after  the  effective  date. 

Establishing  the  effective  date  In  this  way 
leaves  certain  former  spouses,  who  are  di- 
vorced before  enactment  of  the  amend- 
ments, without  additional  protection.  While 
the  Committee  t-ealizes  that  this  group  has 
certainly  made  an  Important  contribution  as 
a  result  of  their  marriages.  It  has  decided 
not  to  '■  pursue  a  statutory  remedy  in  their 
favor  at  this  time.  This  is  because  to  do  so 
would  be  retroactively  to  change  the 
amount  of  payments  already  being  received 
under  CIARDS  and  possibly  even  to  affect 
the  validity  of  existing  divorce  decrees.  At 
some  future  date  the  Congress  may  wish, 
nevertkeiess.  to  consider  providing  addition- 
al benefits  to  this  group  in  recognition  of 
their  iihportant  service. 

Survivorship  benefits  could,  however,  be 
secured  for  certain  Ineligible  former  spouses 
through  a  voluntary  election  by  their 
former  partners  who  are  participants  In 
CIARI)S.  through  an  election  under  section 
7  of  tlie  present  bill.  CIARDS  participants 
so  elening  could  choose  to  receive  a  reduced 
armultk'  In  order  to  provide  survivor  benefits 
for  th(  Ir  ineligible  former  spouses. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  I  just 
wish  ^o  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marki   of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 


Mr.  Childs  has  been  almost  Indispen- 
sable to  thje  work  of  the  conunittee.  It 
has  been  tny  privilege  to  work  with 
him  from  the  very  birth  of  the  com- 
mittee. Wc  will  miss  him. 

Mr.  WAl  liOP.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  ifork. 

Mr.  MO"  ''NIHAN.  I  thank  my  distin 
eruished  fri  end.  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. Mr.  [President,  I  wish  to  ass(x:i- 
ate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
about  Darj  Childs.  Mr.  Childs  is  about 
to  leave  u^.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
record  show  that  he  is  leaving  to 
become  the  comptroller  of  the  Central 
Intelligent^  Agency  which.  I  think, 
can  be  meisured  as  not  only  an  indica- 
tion of  h^  own  abilities,  but  of  the 
abilities  of|  the  staff  of  this  committee 
over  thesQ  recent  years.  Mr.  Child's 
service  ai  the  committee's  senior 
budget  officer  accounts  in  no  small 
part  for  khe  extraordinarily  distin- 
guished. T^eticulous,  and  capable  job 
which  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  and 
the  Senatlor  from  Hawaii  have  per- 
formed as  a  chairman  and  vice  chair- 
man, respectively,  of  our  Budget  Sub- 
conunittea 

The  staOement  I  have  made  on  the 
departure  of  Mr.  Childs  is  one  more 
expression  of  gratitude  for  his  service 
to  his  country,  it  being  a  characteristic 
of  the  worit  he  has  done  that  very  few 
persons  cap  know  its  quality,  and  only 
rarely  can]  we  publicly  attest  to  it.  and 
I  am  happy  to  have  this  occasion  to 
join  the  ahairman,  vice  chairman  of 
the  Budgejt  Subcommittee  in  doing  so. 
We  wish  him  well  in  his  new  position 
at  the  CIA. 

I  would  simply  wish  to  state,  Mr. 
President, I  that  the  country  perhaps 
ought  better  to  take  note,  as  then 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence, Adi^.  Bobby  Inman.  observed  in 
an  address  to  the  American  Newspaper 
Publisher^  Association  in  San  Francis- 
co on  April  27,  that  from  1964  to  the 
mid- 1970'^  the  number  of  personnel  in 
ligence  establishment  de- 
|40  percent  at  a  time  when 
the  country  may  have  had  the  impres- 
sion of  some  billowing  enterprise  when 
it  was,  ir|  fact,  being  reduced  more 
sharply  trtan  any  Government  agency 
of  which  I  am  aware. 

As  the  new  DDCI.  Mr.  John  McMa- 
hon.  testified  in  his  confirmation  hear- 
ings, this  downward  trend  was  re- 
versed inj  1979,  and  we  are  moving 
back  in  the  direction  to  a  point— we 
have  not  'reached  that  point,  but  we 
are  movins  back  to  where  we  were,  if  I 
may  put  ijl  in  those  terms.  This  is  cer- 
tainly the  judgment  of  the  committee. 
And  the  fact  that  it  has  been  carried 
forward  « ith  such  skill,  with  such  ease 
in  terms  i)f  agreement  and  consensus, 
is  a  tribute  in  important  part  to  the 
skill  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
and  the  S  >nator  from  Hawaii. 

Mr.  Pre  iident.  the  annual  budget  au- 
thorization  process  is  one  of  the  prin- 
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cipal  means  by  which  the  committee 
fulfills  its  duties.  Senate  Resolution 
400,  which  established  the  select  com- 
mittee in  May  1976,  charges  the  com- 
mittee with  the  responsibility  "to 
make  every  effort  to  assure  that  the 
appropriate  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States  provide  informed 
and  timely  intelligence  necessary  for 
the  Executive  and  Legislative 
branches  to  make  sound  decisions  af- 
fecting the  security  and  vital  interests 
of  the  Nation."  The  budget  process 
also  is  an  important  occasion  for  the 
committee  to  carry  out  a  second  signif- 
icant duty  specified  in  Senate  Resolu- 
tion 400— that  Is,  "to  provide  vigilant 
legislative  oversight  over  the  intelli- 
gence activities  of  the  United  States  to 
assure  that  such  activities  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  Constitution  and 
laws  of  the  United  States." 

With  the  authorization  bill  for  fiscal 
year  1983,  the  select  committee  takes 
another  step  in  the  rebuilding  of  our 
intelligence  capabilities  which,  due  to 
resource  constraints  in  the  past 
decade,  have  been  at  times  less  than 
adequate.  I  have  already  referred  to 
Admiral  Inman's  speech,  reported  in 
the  April  28,  1982.  New  York  Times,  in 
which  he  noted  that  the  CIA  lost  40 
percent  of  its  personnel  from  1964  to 
the  mld-1970's.  It  was  this  trend  of  de- 
creasing resources  which  the  commit- 
tee has  attempted  to  reverse.  In  this 
connection,  it  was  gratifying  to  hear 
Mr.  McMahon  attest  to  the  commit- 
tee's contribution  to  the  rebuilding 
process.  At  his  May  27,  1982,  nomina- 
tion hearing,  he  noted  that  the  "down- 
ward trend  (in  intelligence  resources 
and  capabilities)"  has  been  reversed, 
and  that  this  occurred  "principally  on 
the  initiative  of  Congress"  beginning 
in  1979  with  the  approval  of  the  Intel- 
ligence Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1980. 

The  committee  continues  to  work  in 
this  spirit.  This  year,  for  example,  the 
committee  supplemented  the  adminis- 
tration's request  for  the  FBI's  foreign 
counterintelligence  program  by  $17.6 
million  and  267  positions.  The  commit- 
tee found  that  these  additional  re- 
sources are  essential  to  enable  the  FBI 
to  meet  growing  threats  from  hostile 
foreign  intelligence  services  and  inter- 
national terrorists  operating  in  the 
United  States.  I  should  also  note  that, 
where  expenditures  were  determined 
to  be  unwarranted,  the  conunittee  did 
not  hesitate  to  make  appropriate  re- 
ductions or  deletions. 

I  cannot,  of  course,  refer  in  detail  in 
open  session  to  the  matters  which 
comprise  the  heart  of  the  bill.  It  must 
suffice  to  say  that,  after  reviewing 
thousands  of  pages  of  budget  justifica- 
tion material,  and  hearing  many  hours 
of  testimony,  our  committee  agreed 
that  the  amounts  provided  in  the  bill 
are  necessary  to  recapitalize  the  intel- 
ligence system  and  to  acquire  the  ca- 
pabilities needed  to  satisfy  the  broad 


range  of  challenges  that  lie  ahead.  As 
the  committee  report  states,  we  are 
"persuaded  that  these  Investments  are 
essential  and  that  the  appropriations 
recommended  for  fiscal  year  1983  rep- 
resent a  prudent  strategy  for  achiev- 
ing these  goals." 

I  should  like  to  mention  certain  leg- 
islation which  originated  in  the  select 
committee,  although  it  was  not  includ- 
ed in  this  year's  authorization  bill.  On 
May  6.  1982.  the  Senate  unanimously 
passed  S.  2488.  the  Defense  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Personnel  Management 
Improvement  Act  of  1982.  This  bill  is 
intended  to  improve  the  management 
of  civilian  personnel  within  DIA  by  ex- 
empting DIA  from  civil  service  classifi- 
cation provisions,  authorizing  compen- 
sation to  DIA  civilian  personnel,  and 
authorizing  the  termination  of  such 
personnel  when  necessary  or  advisable 
in  the  iriterests  of  the  United  States. 
These  provisions  were  Included  in  the 
intelligence  authorization  bill  passed 
by  the  Senate  last  year;  however,  only 
provisions  establishing  a  senior  execu- 
tive service  in  DIA  were  adopted  in 
conference  and  became  law. 

The  additional  authorities  in  S.  2488 
would  enable  DIA  to  establish  a  flexi- 
ble personnel  system  similar  to  that  of 
CIA.  As  the  select  committee  notes: 

DIA  has  been  significantly  handicapped  in 
its  ability  to  recruit  and  reward  outstanding 
analysts  and  other  intelligence  specialists 
and  otherwise  to  operate  an  effective  civil- 
ian personnel  system.  If  the  benefits  of 
"competitive  analysis."  a  concept  which 
iMth  Administration  and  the  Committee 
strongly  support,  are  to  be  realized.  It  is  im- 
perative that  DIA  have  analytical  capabili- 
ties comparable  to  Its  sister  agencies. 

I  urge  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  take  early  and  favorable  action  on 
this  bill. 

I  should  also  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
tion of  my  colleagues  to  S.  2422.  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  Spouses' 
Retirement  Equity  Act— a  bill  of 
which  I  am  pleased  to  be  a  cosponsor 
and  which  the  select  committee  re- 
cently ordered  to  be  reported  favor- 
ably to  the  Senate,  as  amended. 

This  legislation  has  afforded  the 
select  committee  an  unusual  opportu- 
nity to  suneliorate  the  financial  bur- 
dens occasioned  by  the  termination  of 
marriages  of  CIA  officers— burdens 
that  have  frequently  fallen  dispropor- 
tionately on  the  spouses  of  those  offi- 
cers. This  is  a  basic  human  problem, 
one  which  is  easily  overlooked  in  an 
age  preoccupied  with  national  techni- 
cal means  and  other  more  glamorous 
aspects  of  intelligence  work.  It  is, 
indeed,  heartening  that  the  conunittee 
has  taken  the  time  to  address  this 
issue. 

We  have  received  testimony  from 
several  individuals,  ably  represented 
by  former  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence William  Colby  and  his  wife  Bar- 
bara, about  the  special  pressures  and 
hardships  faced  by  spouses  of  CIA  em- 
ployees who  served  overseas  in  clan- 


destine capacities.  Unfortimately, 
many  of  these  marriages  have  ended 
with  the  spouses  finding  themselves 
with  little  financial  resources  and  no 
adequate  legal  remedy  to  acquire  a 
share  of  the  CIA  officers'  pension  and 
survivor  benefits.  Under  current  law. 
there  is  no  clear  precedent  for  award- 
ing a  former  spouse  a  percentage  of 
these  benefits. 

Considerations  similar  to  these  led 
the  Congress  In  1980  to  give  former 
spouses  of  Foreign  Service  officers  an 
equitable  interest  in  the  officer's  re- 
tirement benefits.  The  case  of  CIA 
spouses  is.  if  anything,  stronger.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  secret  nature  of 
the  CIA  officer's  work,  the  spouse  is 
generally  subjected  to  greater  psycho- 
logical and  social  pressures  than  the 
typical  Foreign  Service  counterpart. 
Moreover,  in  divorce  related  proceed- 
ings, CIA  spouses  are  Inhibited  by  se- 
curity considerations  from  presenting 
evidence  to  courts  which  might  sup- 
port a  claim  against  the  officer's  pen- 
sion or  other  assets. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  distinguished 
former  chairman  of  the  select  commit- 
tee. Senator  Inooye.  for  taking  the 
lead  in  sponsoring  this  legislation.  As 
indicated  by  its  title.  S.  2422  is  intend- 
ed to  provide  some  equity  to  CIA 
spouses.  It  would  do  so  by  entitling  in- 
dividuals who  have  been  married  for 
10  or  more  years  to  CIA  officers  and 
who  have  spent  more  than  5  years 
abroad  to  share  up  to  one-half  of  the 
officers'  retirement  annuities  and  a 
similar  portion  of  their  survivorship 
benefits.  A  former  spouse  would  there- 
fore become  eligible  to  receive  those 
payments  following  a  divorce.  This  en- 
titlement would  be  subject  to  such  ad- 
justment as  a  State  domestic  relations 
court  may  deem  appropriate.  Never- 
theless, this  bill  should  place  the 
spouse  in  considerably  stronger  posi- 
tion in  any  court  coiftest  relating  to 
the  division  of  property. 

This  is  a  modest  measure,  but  it 
serves  the  important  purpose  of  recog- 
nizing the  personal  and  professional 
sacrifices  made  by  spouses  of  CIA  offi- 
cers engaged  in  overseas  service.  It  is 
fully  in  keeping  with  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Act  which  established  spousal  in- 
terests in  the  pension  system  under 
that  act.  In  this  connection.  I  should 
like  to  point  out  that  S.  888,  the  Eco- 
nomic Equity  Act,  which  I  joined  Sen- 
ator DuRENBERGER  in  Sponsoring, 
would  provide  spousal  interests  in  the 
civil  ser.'ice  a  military  pension  systems 
similar  to  those  provided  in  S.  2422.  I 
am  pleased  that  S.  2422  has-  been  in- 
corporated as  an  amendment  to  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1983.  I  am  hopeful  that  this 
amendment  soon  become  law  and  that 
we  will  thereby  move  closer  to  the  day 
that  all  Government  retirement  sys- 
tems contain  this  basic  equity. 
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Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish 
to  urge  the  Senate  to  support  passage 
of  the  Intelligence  Authorization  Act 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  obvi- 
ously thank  the  .Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  kind  remarks. 

I  would  Just  say  it  is  a  measure  of 
Mr.  Childs'  service  and  how  he  has 
gotten  on  with  the  community  that  he 
goes  to  the  community.  I  mean  what  I 
said  when  I  said  he  would  serve  the 
country  in  a  fine  capacity.  I  think  it 
will  benefit  them  more  than  it  will  us. 
Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Our  loss  is  their 
gain. 

Mr.  mJDDLESTON.  Mr.  President. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the 
Intelligence  Authorization  Act  for 
fiscal  year  1983  which  provides  a  sub- 
stantial enhancement  for  our  Nation's 
intelligence  capabilities.  There  is  no 
question  that  the  United  States  needs 
to  strengthen  its  system  for  collecting 
and  analyzing  intelligence  to  cope  ef- 
fectively with  the  increa.sing  complex- 
ity of  world  problems. 

In  the  past  it  was  considered  suffi- 
cient if  the  intelligence  community 
could  do  a  reasonably  good  Job  of 
keeping  track  of  our  principal  adver- 
saries. In  more  recent  years,  however, 
we  have  all  come  to  realize  that  the  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  can  be  af- 
fected significantly  by  events  in  the 
far  comers  of  the  globe.  The  crisis 
over  the  Falkland  Island  is  the  most 
dramatic  example.  Who  would  have 
thought  that  an  obscure  place  popu- 
lated by  so  few  people  would  engage 
the  military  forces  of  our  closest  ally 
in  battle  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Good  intelligence  will  not  insure  the 
wise  use  of  American  power  or  the 
conduct  of  an  effective  foreign  policy, 
but  it  is  an  essential  requirement. 
Without  good  intelligence  on  the  mili- 
tary capabilities  of  contending  na- 
tions, we  cannot  hope  to  assess  the 
readiness  of  our  own  forces  and  those 
of  our  allies.  Without  confidential 
sources  of  information  to  penetrate 
the  secrecy  of  closed  societies,  our  pol- 
icymakers cannot  fully  anticipate  pos- 
sible developments  that  could  threat- 
en our  security  and  world  stability. 
Without  the  best  analytical  talents, 
the  vast  store  of  information  compiled 
by  the  agencies  is  useless. 

The  effort  by  the  select  committee 
to  work  with  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity on  ways  to  overcome  their  serious 
resource  problems  has  been  complete- 
ly bipartisan.  At  the  Budget  Subcom- 
mittee level,  the  current  subcommittee 
chairman.  Senator  Wallop,  and  his 
predecessor  and  now  vice  chairman. 
Senator  Inouye.  have  given  us  out- 
standing leadership. 

We  would  be  remiss,  however,  if  we 
did  not  mention  the  critical  role  in 
this  process  played  by  the  former 
Deputy  Director  of  Central  Intelli- 
gence. Adm.  Bobby  Inman.  who 
worked  closely  with  the  committee  to 
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take  a  truly  comprehensive  and  long- 
range  {approach  to  planning  for  the 
future  resource  needs  of  the  intelli- 
gence ^onununity. 

I  alsb  want  to  take  this  occasion  to 
express  my  deep  personal  appreciation 
to  onenf  the  most  valuable  staff  mem- 
bers tnat  any  congressional  committee 
could  ever  have.  Mr.  Daniel  A.  Childs. 
who  mis  served  as  the  senior  budget 
officen  for  the  select  committee  since 
1976.  Dan  is  leaving  to  become  Comp- 
troller at  CIA.  where  he  began  his 
career.  We  will  miss  his  talents,  both 
as  a  specialist  in  the  resource  needs 
and  nanagement  of  the  intelligence 
comm<  inity  and  as  a  wise  counselor  on 
the  CO  iduct  and  direction  of  effective 
congre  ssional  oversight. 

The  last  item  I  want  to  mention  in- 
volves one  aspect  of  the  intelligence 
budget  that  has  been  of  some  concern 
to  me.  That  is  the  FBI's  foreign  coun- 
terintelligence program,  which  in- 
volves investigations  of  hostile  intelli- 
gence activities  and  international  ter- 
rorism. The  committee  has  voted  to 
authorized  an  additional  $17.6  million 
above  the  amount  requested  by  the  ad- 
ministration for  this  program. 

Last  February,  shortly  after  the  ad- 
ministration submitted  its  budget  re- 
quest. I  wrote  a  letter  to  the  President 
urgingj  him  to  reconsider  and  submit 
an  amendment  providing  for  a  sub- 
stantial enhancement  of  FBI  capabili- 
ties in  this  field.  In  my  Judgment  the 
original  request  was  seriously  deficient 
and  did  not  keep  pace  with  increasing 
requirements  for  FBI  investigations  in 
this  area. 

The  [FBI  estimates  that  about  one- 
third  pf  the  Soviet  bloc  personnel  in 
the  Upited  States  assigned  to  embas- 
sies. Consulates  and  the  United  Na- 
tions or  other  international  organiza- 
tions are  full-time  intelligence  officers. 
Over  the  past  12  years  the  number  of 
officii  representatives  of  govern- 
ments which  engage  in  hostile  Intelli- 
gence activities  in  the  United  States 
has  increased  by  400  percent.  Immi- 
grants and  refugees  from  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba  also  pose  a  security 
threat.  According  to  Attorney  General 
Willi«n  French  Smith.  Soviet  and 
CubaM  intelligence  agents  have  been 
'a  small  but  significant  fraction  of 
these  recent  refugees."  Identifying 
these  covert  agents  from  among  the 
tens  (  f  thousands  of  refugees  imposes 
addeq  burdens  on  the  FBI  program. 

In  December  1981.  Attorney  General 
Smitt  stated  publicly  that  'the 
numb  er  of  hostile  agents  has  grown  so 
much  that  our  FBI  counterintelli- 
gence agents  are  greatly  outnum- 
bered" But  the  administration's 
budget  request  for  the  FBI  failed  to 
enhance  this  vital  element  of  the  Na- 
tion's defense  against  hostile  foreign 
powers. 

Fortunately,  the  select  committee's 
action  on  the  FBI  portion  of  the  na- 
tional    foreign     intelligence     budget 
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would  prof  ide  the  needed  resources.  It 
is  my  hop^  that  this  action  will  be  re- 
flected in  the  authorization  and  appro- 
priations for  the  Justice  Department 
when  the  Senate  completes  its  action 
on  the  FBI  budget  for  fiscal  year  1983. 
I  am  sure  my  colleagues  on  the 
select  corunittee  Join  in  expressing 
the  beliei  that  the  administration 
should  adi>pt  policies  that  Insure  the 
FBI  Is  treated  fairly  in  the  allocation 
of  Intelliience  community  resources 
and  that  its  foreign  counterintelli- 
gence pro^^m  does  not  suffer  from 
arbitrary  ^nstraints  that  are  not  im- 
posed by  ithe  Office  of  Management 
and  Budget  on  the  other  principal  ele- 
ments of]  the  national  Intelligence 
budget. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  thejsenator  from  Kentucky. 
•  Mr.  DIIRENBEROER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ask  I  the  average  person  to  de- 
scribe the  typical  CIA  officer  and 
chances  are  you  will  get  a  portrait  of 
James  B^nd:  the  young,  dashing, 
daring,  and  above  all  else,  immarrled 
secret  agehcy. 

The  fac^  is,  of  course,  the  typical  In- 
telligence officer  Is  a  far  cry  from  the 
movie  imaee.  We  have  dedicated,  hard- 
working men  and  women  who,  in 
many  cas^s,  are  Joined  and  reinforced 
In  their  cdmmitment  to  our  country  by 
their  spouses  and  families. 

Today  fhe  Senate,  by  passing  this 
amendme|it.  is  recognizing  that  na- 
tional security  Intelligence  Is  more 
than  tradecraft  and  technology.  Intel- 
ligence is  fUso  people.  Intelligence  offi- 
cers and  their  families,  giving  of  them- 
selves for  the  sake  of  their  fellow  citi- 
zens. 

The  hiiman  dimension  of  intelli- 
gence is  jterrlbly  Important.  I  have 
seen  the  conditions  In  which  Intelli- 
gence peisonnel  must  work.  It  is  no 
bed  of  roses  when  you  have  to  vary 
your  routes  to  and  from  the  office,  in 
case  terrorists  are  waiting  for  you.  It  is 
not  easy,  economically  or  emotionally, 
when  spouses  are  sent  to  posts  In 
which  professional  employment  Is  for- 
bidden by  the  laws  or  customs  of  the 
host  country  or  difficult  to  arrange. 

These  tensions  and  frustrations 
often  lead  to  substantial  problems  for 
Amerlcar^  Intelligence.  Families  are 
less  willing  to  be  moved  around  the 
world  at  the  Government's  whim.  The 
strains  on  families  are  seen  by  more 
people  as  reasons  not  to  pursue  a 
career  that  Is  vital  to  our  national  se- 
curity,    f 

Many  Of  these  problems  cannot  be 
avoided,  but  we  can  ease  some  of  the 
emotional  and  economic  tensions.  This 
amendment  will  assure  the  spouses  of 
CIA  offiders  overseas  that  their  many 
years  of  service  to  their  partners  and 
their  country  will  not  end  in  a  night- 
mare of  i:  overty  because  of  divorce. 

The  Economic  Equity  Act  (S.  888). 
which  I  i  ntroduced  last  year,  is  a  par- 


allel measure  covering  the  civil  service 
and  military  retirement  systems.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  several  Intelligence 
Committee  colleagues  as  cosponsors  of 
that  bill.  Just  as  I  am  sure  that  the 
amendment  before  us  will  pass,  so  I 
am  sure  that  in  time  all  Government 
retirement  systems  will  contain  this 
basic  equity.  It  is  the  path  of  both 
fairness  and  practicality. 

I  am  confident  that  this  amendment 
will  aid  in  the  recruitment  of  bright, 
motivated  people  to  serve  the  CIA.  It 
will  also  lead  to  a  better  family  life  for 
CIA  officers  overseas,  by  giving 
spouses  the  assurance  of  some  eco- 
nomic security  for  themselves  and 
their  families. 

This  amendment  is  more,  of  course, 
than  Just  a  response  to  personnel 
problems.  It  is  tangible  affirmation  of 
the  principle  of  fairness.  A  person 
who,  for  over  10  years,  shares  the  life 
of  an  intelligence  officer  deserves  to 
share  In  the  economic  security  that 
the  officer  achieves  during  that  time. 
A  later  divorce  does  not  erase  the 
spouse's  contribution:  we  never  regain 
those  years. 

Mr.  President,  today  is  the  deadline 
for  ratification  of  the  equal  rights 
amendment.  This  is  a  poignant  time 
for  millions  of  American  women,  who 
are  regrouping  to  continue  the  fight 
for  their  full  rights.  What  better  time 
could  there  be  for  the  Senate  to  dem- 
onstrate Its  commitment  to  economic 
equity?  Let  this  CIA  spouses'  amend- 
ment be  a  sign  that  we  keep  the  faith, 
that  we  still  care. 

We  have  asked  a  lot  of  our  Intelli- 
gence officers  and  their  families.  Over 
the  years,  they  always  have  respond- 
ed. Now  we  have  the  opportunity  to 
recognize  the  contributions  of  CIA 
spouses  and  repay  them  by  assuring 
equity.  In  good  conscience,  we  can  do 
no  less. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  a  fine  person  who  will  soon  leave 
the  staff  of  the  Senate  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Intelligence.  Mr.  Daniel  A. 
Childs.  our  chief  budget  officer,  has 
made  a  tremendous  contribution  to 
the  work  of  the  committee.  He  has 
built  up  our  budget  analysis  capability 
to  the  point  that  the  committee  Is  now 
a  respected,  responsible  contributor  to 
these  critical  decisions. 

Danny  Childs  brought  to  the  com- 
mittee two  decades  of  CIA  experience 
and  an  ability  to  penetrate  numbers 
that  would  cause  other  eyes  to  glass 
over.  He  has  trained  fellow  staff  mem- 
bers to  recognize  what  is  important. 
He  also  has  reminded  th6m  to  consider 
what  is  practical.  His  steadying  influ- 
ence will  be  sorely  missed. 

Danny  Childs  ra'ses  horses  In  his 
spare  time,  and  he  knows  better  than 
to  turn  down  greener  pastures.  Soon 
he  will  become  comptroller  of  the  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  Agency.  There  could 
be  no  finer  person  for  that  important 
and  difficult  position. 


As  Danny  rides  into  the  sunset 
toward  Langley,  he  knows  that  soon 
we  will  be  taking  pot  shots  at  him.  But 
we  will  be  smiling,  happy  to  have  such 
a  fine  and  thoughtful  person  for  a 
target.* 

•  Mr.  BIDEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  state  publicly  my  sup- 
port for  the  Intelligence  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1983  and  congratu- 
late Senators  Golowater,  MorNiHAii, 
Wallop,  and  iNomrt  for  their  hard 
and  effective  work  on  this  bill.  As  with 
many  other  Issues  addressed  by  the  In- 
telligence Committee  the  dedication 
and  effort  of  the  Members  who  pro- 
vide leadership  in  the  analysis  and 
preparation  of  the  budget  goes  widely 
unnoticed:  so  I  would  like  to  provide 
some  measure  of  recognition  to  these 
colleagues  most  continuously  involved 
in  the  authorization  bill. 

This  authorization  bill  allows  for  a 
significant  bolstering  of  curent  Intelli- 
gence programs.  It  also  provides  for 
the  initiation  of  Intelligence  programs 
that  promise  to  enhance  the  U.S. 
awareness  and  understanding  of  signif- 
icant events  around  the  world  that 
have  a  vital  bearing  on  our  national  In- 
terests. 

The  military  activities  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  potential— and  we 
hope  only  potential— adversaries:  the 
compliance  of  participating  States  to 
important  arms  control  treaties:  the 
capability  to  supply  immediate  and  du- 
rable support  to  U.S.  military  com- 
manders: indication  and  warning  of 
potential  military  threats:  and  social 
and  political  change  in  the  Third 
World  and  other  areas  of  emerging  in- 
terest: trends  in  the  international 
economy  and  commerce:  proliferation 
of  sensitive  and  dangerous  nuclear 
technologies:  counterintelligence: 

International  Illicit  drug  traffic:  inter- 
national terrorism:  support  to  the 
planning  of  U.S.  diplomatic  efforts 
and  the  design  of  the  U.S.  military's 
weapons:  This  Is  a  long  and  still  in- 
complete list  of  the  indespensible 
labors  of  the  U.S.  intelligence  commu- 
nity. They  are  accomplished  with  the 
skill  of  devoted  Intelligence  personnel 
and  the  exploitation  of  diverse  techno- 
logical assets. 

The  prudent  and  regorously  planned 
increase  in  the  Intelligence  communi- 
ty's budget  that  this  bill  permits  has 
bipartiseui  backing.  It  continues  a 
trend  that  started  in  1979  under  Presi- 
dent Carter's  administration.  The 
community's  budget  In  1979  had  been 
preceded  by  almost  a  decade  of  dwin- 
dling support— both  economic,  popu- 
lar, and  political— for  U.S.  intelligence 
activities.  A  variety  of  events  at  the 
end  of  the  1970's  brought  home  anew 
to  the  American  people  the  significant 
role  that  accurate,  objective,  and  reli- 
able intelligence  can  play.  This  budget 
again  expresses  the  appreciation 
which  the  Intelligence  Committee  has 
for  the  value  of  intelligence  and  the 


confldencee  which  it  has  in  the  men 
and  women  in  the  intelligence  commu- 
nity. 

I  hope  that  this  is  one  in  a  series  of 
increased  intelligence  budgets  also  has 
a  certain  symbolic  value.  It  should 
symbolize  the  importance  which  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  at- 
taches to  an  objective,  dispassionate 
understanding  of  a  broad  range  of 
events  around  the  world  that  efect  di- 
verse peoples.  It  should  symbolize  the 
importance  which  this  Government  at- 
taches to  maintaining  an  intelligence 
community  which  is  capable  not  only 
of  reporting  what  happens  around  the 
world  but  also  of  analyzing  for  U.S. 
policymakers  the  relative  importance 
that  these  events  have  for  enduring 
national  interests. 

The  intelligence  community  has 
been  in  the  public  eye  of  late.  We  have 
had  two  new  Executive  orders  since 
December  that  govern  the  basic  prac- 
tices of  our  Soviet  agencies.  We  have 
had  a  slew  of  State  Department  white 
papers— on  Communist  interferenc  In 
Central  America,  chemical  warfare  in 
Southeast  Asia,  the  Soviet  military 
threat,  and  Soviet  active  measures— 
that  rely  in  large  measure  on  intelli- 
gence information  and  that,  therefore, 
have  provoked  public  debate  on  the 
uses  and  objectivity  of  intelligence.  We 
have  had  a  committee  investigation  of 
the  financial  affairs  of  the  DCI.  We 
have  had  the  resignation  of  the  almost 
universally  acclaimed  Admiral  Inman 
and  his  replacement  by  the  extremely 
well  qualified  John  McMahon. 

As  a  member  of  the  select  commit- 
tee, it  is  often  difficult  to  discuss  these 
matters  publicly— for  the  important 
facts  are  usually  classified  and.  there- 
fore, respect  for  the  prerequisites  of 
congressional  oversight  requires  si- 
lence. There  have  been  occasions,  how- 
ever, when  without  breaching  confi- 
dences, it  ha  been  possible  to  express 
quesioningabout  or  d&agreement  with 
certain  trends,  or  Judgments,  or  uses 
of  intelligence.  For  example,  the  diffi- 
cult issues  posed  to  the  United  States 
by  instability  in  Central  America— 
which  have  lost  some  of  the  promi- 
nence of  5  months  ago  but  none  of 
their  importance— raised  nagging 
doubts  in  my  mind  about  the  adequa- 
cy, objectivity,  and  insightfulness  of 
intelligence.  As  another  example,  the 
judgment  and  instincts  of  a  few  offi- 
cials, and  many  of  them  not  even  in 
the  Intelligence  community,  was 
brouhgt  in  to  no  little  doubt  when 
early  proposals  for  the  Executive 
order  on  intelligence  activities  would 
have  allowed  excessive  intrusiveness 
by  the  CIA  within  the  United  States. 

But.  in  general  and  with  great  con- 
sistency, the  intelligence  community 
has  provided  absolutely  indispensable 
support  for  our  national  interest.  I 
would  like  to  vouch  for  this  as  a 
member  of  the  Intelligence  Committee 
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and  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
reasonable  increase  in  funding  for  the 
national  foreign  intelligence  pro- 
grani.9 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2487)  was  passed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  H.R. 
6068,  Calendar  Order  No.  585,  the 
companion  bill  to  the  one  just  passed. 
S.  2487. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6068)  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  fiscal  year  1983  for  intelligence  and 
intelligence-related  activities  of  the  United 
States  Government,  for  the  Intelligence 
Community  Staff,  for  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency  Retirement  and  Disability 
System,  to  authorize  supplemental  appro- 
pi  iations  for  fiscal  year  1982  for  the  intelli- 
gence and  intelligence-related  activities  of 
the  United  States  Government,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  of  H.R.  6068  be  strick- 
en and  that  the  language  of  S.  2487,  as 
amended  by  the  Senate,  be  substituted 
in  lieu  thereof. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  know 
of  no  further  amendments  and  request 
third  reading  and  final  passage  of  H.R. 
6068,  as  amended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill,  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  6068)  was  passed. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOYNIHAN.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  re- 


scind its  action  on  passing  S.  2487  and 
that  :alendar  Order  No.  683.  S.  2487. 
be  in(  efinitely  postponed. 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  <  rdered. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  cl  ear  understanding  that  we  have 
passe  1  the  House  bill,  not  the  Senate 
bill,  a  nd  it  has  the  text  of  the  Senate 
langu  ige  in  the  House  bill. 

Th<  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senat  or  is  correct. 

Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  he  Senate  insist  on  its  amend- 
ment and  request  a  conference  with 
the  I  ouse  of  Representatives  on  the 
disagieeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  t  ^at  the  Chair  be  authorized  to 
appoiit  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senat  s. 

The!  motion  was  agreed  to.  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Kasten)  ap- 
pointed Mr.  GoLDWATER.  Mr.  Wallop. 
Mr.  JDarn.  Mr.  Durenberger,  Mr. 
RoTHi  Mr.  ScHMiTT.  Mr.  Moynihan. 
louYE,  Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Leahy, 
[r.  Bentsen:  and  Mr.  Warner  for 
of  interest  to  the  Armed  Serv- 
>mmittee. 

WALLOP.   I   thank   the  Chair 
ield  the  floor. 
Mr.lSTEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest tne  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Th4  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  tvill  call  the  roll. 

Thej  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  tBe  roll. 

Mr.JsTEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


Thd 


out  ol  ijection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 


F  SES  OF  THE  COPYRIGHT 
OFFICE 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  he  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calen  dar  Order  No.  688.  H.R.  4441  and 
ask  f(  r  its  immediate  consideration. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  is  no  objection. 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  w  11  be  stated  by  title. 

Th<  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bi  1  (H.R.  4441)  to  amend  title  17  of  the 
Unite<  States  Code  with  respect  t(>  the  fees 
of  the  Copyright  Office,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Th4  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proce^sded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr;  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  thi  I  Senator  from  Nebraska. 


(Purpose: 
Code,  to 
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UP  AMENDMENTNO.  1050 

To  amend  title  17.  United  SUtes 
exempt  nonprofit  veterans'  orga- 
nizationd  and  nonprofit  fraternal  organi- 
zations from  the  requirement  that  certain 
performance  royalties  be  paid  to  copy- 
right holders) 

Mr.  z6rinSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  fimendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  for  ixt  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

tor  from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorin- 
s    an    unprinted    amendment 
050. 

Mr.  ZCJrinSKY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  bf  the  amendment  t>e  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amjendment  is  as  follows: 

title    17.    United 


The  Sei 
SKY)  proi 
numbered 


ction    110  of 

is  amended— 
k-agraph  (4).  by  striking  out  "per- 
romoters.  or  organizers"  and  in- 
(ieu  thereof  "performers  or  orga- 

[iking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
(8)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 


Sec.   3. 
SUtes  Cc 

(1)  in  pa 
formers, 
serting  in 
nlzers"; 

(2)  by  st^ 
paragraph  I 
semicolon: ' 

(3)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (9)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and  ":  ai|d 

(4)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing ne^  paragraph: 

"(10)  peijformance  of  a  nondramatic  liter- 
ary or  mu^cal  work  In  the  course  of  a  social 
function  1  hich  Is  organized  and  promoted 
by  a  nonprofit  veterans'  organization  or  a 
nonprofit  fraternal  organization  to  which 
the  generajl  public  is  not  invited,  if  the  pro- 
ceeds from  such  performance,  after  deduct- 
ing the  rebsonable  costs  of  producing  the 
performance,  are  used  exclusively  for  chari- 
table purposes  and  not  for  financial  gain.". 

Mr.  ZOIRINSKY.  Mr.  President,  the 

amendment  I  offer  to  H.R.  4441  is  the 

603.  This  amendment  would 

Monprofit  fraternal  and  non- 

erans  organizations  from  the 

>f  copyright  and  royalty  fees. 

for    this    legislation    was 

(o  my  attention  by  members 

People's  Club  in  Omaha. 

legislation  that  the  Ameri- 

^n  selected  as  its  No.  1  priori- 

11. 

sident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
a  letter  from  the  American 
Legion  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  This  legislation 
will  allow  the  outstanding  contribu- 
tion thess  groups  are  making  to  their 
communities  to  continue  and.  in  addi- 
allow  them  to  do  even  more  of 
work  by  providing  additional 
dollars  fc  r  charitable  services. 

Mr.  Pr<  sident.  I  would  like  to  thank 
the  chaiman  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
{ Senator   Thurmond,    for   his 


body  of  < 
exempt 
profit  veil 
payment  j 
The    nee 
brought 
of  my  o^ 
Nebr.  It 
can  Legic 
ty  last  ye 
Mr.  Pr^ 
sent  that 


tion. 
this  fine 


mittee. 
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help  and  cosponsorship  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

kxhibft  i 

The  American  Legion. 
Washington,  D.C.,  June  21,  1982. 
Hon.  Edward  Zorinsky. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Zorinsky:  The  American 
Legion  takes  this  opportunity  to  express  its 
profound  gratitude  to  you  for  your  efforts 
to  exempt  non-profit  veterans  organizations 
from  provisions  contained  in  P.L.  94-553  re- 
quiring certain  performance  royalties  be 
paid  to  copyright  holders.  We  have  fully 
supported  your  introduction  of  legislation. 
S.  603.  to  accomplish  this  purpose  and  we 
now  fully  support  your  amendment  to  legis- 
lation extending  the  manufacturing  clause 
of  the  Copyright  Act.  again  for  this  same 
purpose. 

It  should  be  stated  at  the  outset  that  The 
American  Legion  does  not  dispute  the  right 
of  any  creator  of  music  to  protect  his  cre- 
ation through  the  receipt  of  royalties.  We 
recognize  the  need  for  a  copyright  mecha- 
nism and  we  do  not  quarrel  with  the  princi- 
ple of  requiring  compensation  from  those 
who  seek  financial  gain  through  the  use  of 
material  created  by  someone  else.  We.  how- 
ever, believe  that  the  use  of  material  for  the 
expressed  purpose  of  promoting  charitable 
activities  differs  significantly  from  that 
principle. 

It  is  our  sincere  belief  that  neither  Con- 
gress nor  the  creators  of  copyrighted  musi- 
cal worlis  have  ever  intended  copyright  leg- 
islation as  an  impediment  to  legitimate  non- 
profit community  service  activity.  Yet.  P.L. 
94-553  Is  having  precisely  that  Impact. 
Many  posts,  facing  financial  survival  on  a 
day-to-day  basis,  are  simply  not  willing  to 
risk  the  consequences  of  outright  violation 
of  the  law  and.  therefore,  have  terminated 
all  live  musical  performances.  Without  this 
source  of  fund  raising  they  have  been  forced 
to  curtail  their  community  service  activities. 

A  recent  nation-wide  review  of  such  activi- 
ties reveals  some  rather  astounding  figures. 
With  44%  of  our  17.000  posts  reporting— we 
found  that  last  year  355.101  veterans, 
widows,  and  orphans  were  assisted  with 
their  Veterans  Administration  claims  by 
Post  Service  Officers.  Our  members  also 
contributed  more  than  one  million  hours  as 
volunteers  In  VA  hospitals,  assisted  28.422 
veterans  In  finding  employment,  donated 
more  than  113.000  pints  of  blood,  and  donat- 
ed more  than  2.2  million  hours  to  a  variety 
of  community  projects.  These  were  strictly 
gratuitous  services  and  involved  no  direct 
fund  raising. 

In  the  matter  of  fund  raising  activities— 
again  with  44%  of  all  posts  reporting— $1.5 
million  was  spent  sending  boys  to  The 
American  Legion  Boys  State  program;  $1.4 
million  was  spent  In  sponsoring  drum  and 
bugle  corps  groups:  $4.7  million  was  spent  to 
sponsor  Legion  baseball  teams:  $454,000  was 
spent  on  Scout  troops:  $689,000  in  academic 
scholarships  were  awarded:  and  $2  million 
In  cash  assistance  was  given  to  needy  chil- 
dren. Our  posts  also  purchased  and  donated 
more  than  $3  million  worth  of  clothing  and 
essentials  for  needy  children  and  distressed 
families.  E)onations  to  mental  health  pro- 
grams amounted  to  $96,000  with  $171,000 
going  to  the  United  Fund:  $233,000  for  the 
mentally  retarded:  $67,000  to  the  Red  Cross: 
$160,000  for  cancer  research;  $233,000  to 
crippled  children;  and  $1.5  million  to  many 
other  miscellaneous  community  projects. 

Our  members  who  willingly  give  their 
time  and  energy  to  participate  in  activities 
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which  benefit  the  community  are  inclined 
to  view  the  royalty  payment  obligation  as 
they  would  a  seemingly  needless  govern- 
mental regulation— both  are  sources  of  frus- 
tration. They  serve  to  discourage  volunteer- 
ism  when  individuals  decide  that  personal 
satisfaction  Is  not  sufficient  to  compensate 
for  the  inconvenience  of  contending  with 
such  restrictions. 

In  conclusion.  Senator,  we  support  this 
amendment  fully.  You  may  be  sure  that 
adoption  of  this  exemption  will  insure  that 
non-profit  veterans  groups  will  go  on  doing 
what  they  do  best— volunteering  their  time 
selflessly  and  promoting  the  general  welfare 
of  local  communities  across  the  nation. 
Sincerely. 

E.  Pmup  RiooiN. 

Director. 
National  Legislative  Commission. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  wish  to  make  a  statement? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  in  accord  with  the  procedure  being 
followed.  I  think  the  amendment 
being  offered  here  is  a  good  amend- 
ment to  this  bill,  and  I  think  it  is  the 
only  chance  of  getting  through  soon. 
The  Judiciary  Committee  has  before  it 
another  bill,  but  there  has  not  been  a 
hearing  on  it.  I  think  this  would  save 
time. 

I  favor  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  adoption  of  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1050)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  third 
reading. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
this  bill.  H.R.  4441.  is  noncontroversial 
in  nature  and  is  a  housekeeping  meas- 
ure sought  by  the  Copyright  Office  of 
the  Library  of  Congress.  It  permits  the 
Office  to  retain  and  utilize  certain 
copyright  fees  collected  under  the 
statute  which  cannot  now  be  used  for 
such  purpose. 

This  bill  has  passed  the  House  and 
was  reported  unanimously  by  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  yesterday. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  4441).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MANUFACTUR- 
ING CLAUSE  OF  COPYRIGHT 
LAW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
Calendar  No.  691.  H.R.  6198.  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wUl  be  sUted  by  Utle. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  6198)  to  amend  the  manufac- 
turing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  legislation  would  extend  the  man- 
ufacturing clause  of  the  copyright  law 
of  1976  for  a  period  of  4  years,  until 
July  1986. 

A  companion  bill,  S.  1880.  was  intro- 
duced by  me  in  the  Senate  and  had  a 
number  of  cosponsors  from  tx>th  sides 
of  the  aisle.  That  bUl.  S.  1880.  would 
have  extended  the  manufacturing 
clause  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time. 
Since  the  July  1.  1982  deadline  for  the 
manufacturing  clause  is  near,  it  was 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  to  take 
the  House  position  on  this  matter  and 
report  a  bill  with  a  4-year  extension. 

Recently,  the  committee  met  and 
considered  S.  1880.  Senator  Lkahy  of- 
fered an  amendment  to  change  the 
period  of  extension  to  1  of  4  years  and 
the  committee  concurred  in  that 
amendment. 

The  legislation  must  be  sent  to  the 
President  for  his  signature  before  July 
1.  1982.  Passage  of  H.R.  6198  will  expe- 
dite that  result.  Therefore.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  the  Senate  approve  H.R. 
6198  and  indefinitely  postpone  the 
consideration  of  S.  1880. 
•  Mr.  LEAHY.  Mr.  President,  the 
manufacturing  clause  of  the  Copy- 
right Act  was  due  Uf  expire  at  mid- 
night tonight.  The  manufacturing 
clause  wu  adopted  by  Congress  almost 
a  century  ago.  It  provides  that  In  ex- 
change for  full  American  copyright 
protection,  the  work  of  a  U.S.  author 
must  be  printed  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada. 

If  we  permit  the  manufacturing 
clause  to  expire  on  July  1.  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  will  lose  their 
jobs.  Moreover,  the  expiration  of  the 
clause  will  put  the  American  printing 
industry  in  a  particularly  vulnerable 
position  in  the  international  market- 
place. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Labor  has 
estimated  that  elimination  of  the  rrfan- 
ufacturing  clause  would  result  in  a  loss 
of  78,000  to  172.000  job  opportunities 
in  the  printing  and  publishing  indus- 
try alone,  and  a  total  loss  of  170.000  to 
367.000  job  opportunities  throughout 
the  United  States.  Our  economy  is  al- 
ready in  trouble.  We  simply  cannot 
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afford  to  add  still  more  unemployment 
to  our  economic  problems. 

As  introduced.  S.  1880,  which  I  co- 
sponsored  with  Senator  THunaioini 
and  several  members  of  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  would  put  this  issue  to 
rest  by  extending  the  clause  indefi- 
nitely. I  certainly  would  prefer  an  in- 
definite extension  of  the  manufactur- 
ing clause  to  the  4-year  extension 
passed  by  the  House. 

However,  time  is  nmning  short. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  a  potentially 
lengthy  conference  on  this  issue  which 
could  run  past  July  1.  the  committee 
thought  the  wisest  course  was  to  con- 
form 8.  1880  to  the  House-passed  text. 
I  urge  my  colleagues  to  avoid  delay 
and  pass  this  biU  in  its  present  form  to 
save  the  Jobs  of  many  hard-working 
people  in  Vermont  and  throughout 
the  country .» 

Mr.  SPECTER.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  an  original  co- 
sponsor  of  the  Senate  bill  to  prevent 
the  expiration  of  the  so-called  manu- 
facturing clause  of  the  copyright  law. 
This  provision,  reserves  full  copyright 
protection  in  this  country  over  non- 
dramatic  literary  material  written  by 
American  authors  unless  specific  proc- 
esses such  as  typesetting,  printing,  and 
binding  are  performed  in  the  United 
States  or  Canada. 

Last  siunmer.'  a  most  disturbing 
report  was  issued  by  the  Department 
of  Labor.  It  projects  that  expiration  of 
the  manufacturing  clause  would  result 
in  a  loss  of  78.000  to  172.000  Job  oppor- 
tunities in  the  printing  and  publishing 
industries  and  that  total  estimated 
lost  Job  opportunities  in  the  U.S.  econ- 
omy would  total  between  170,000  and 
367,000. 

I  wrote  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  September 
of  last  year  concerning  this  matter.  I 
was  pleased  to  have  Joined  him  as  an 
original  cosponsor  of  the  biU  he  intro- 
duced to  extend  the  manufacturing 
clause. 

When  the  Judiciary  Committee  re- 
cently voted  to  report  favorably  the 
bill  to  extend  the  manufacturing 
clause,  we  were  conscious  of  its  im- 
pending expiration  and,  accordingly, 
agreed  to  modify  the  Senate  bill  to 
grant  the  more  limited  extension  pro- 
vided by  our  House  colleagues.  In  this 
way,  we  hoped  to  avoid  any  further 
delay  or  the  necessity  of  a  conference. 
With  our  action  here  today  the  Con- 
gress will  have  completed  its  work  on 
this  important  economic  matter  in  a 
timely  fashion  and  be  able  to  present 
to  the  President  a  bill  that  will  serve 
to  protect  American  industry  and  pre- 
serve employment  opportunities  in  the 
printing  and  publishing  Industries. 

I  am  this  evening  dispatching  to  the 
President  a  letter  expressing  my  per- 
sonal request  that  he  approve  the  ex- 
tension of  the  manufacturing  clause  of 
the  copyright  law  without  delay.  With 
his  expedited  consideration,  the  im- 


pendKig  expiration  of  the  protections 
of  the  law  can  be  averted.  Our  econo- 
my can  afford  no  other  course. 

Thf  bUl  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, ifeadthe  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mrj  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the 
table 

Thi !  motion  to  lay  on  the  t^ible  was 
agre<d  to. 

Mr  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unan  mous  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
689, 1 1. 1880.  be  indefinitely  pos^ned. 

Thf  PRBSIDINa  OFFICER.  Is 
then  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  >rdered. 


June  SO,  1982 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
CODIFICATION  ACT 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 

Calendar  No.  684.  H.R.  6451. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  ti  lU  be  stated  by  tlUe. 
Th :  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  I  till  (HH.  6461)  to  amend  UUe  10. 
Unite  1  States  Code,  to  reviie  and  codify  the 
perm  ment  provislonB  of  law  relaUns  to  mlll- 
Ury  ( onstniction  and  military  family  hous- 
ing. 

Mi.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  We  have  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  Qo  amendmenta  We  ask  for  imme- 
diatd  passage  of  the  bUl. 

Mi  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
H.R.  6451  and  the  companion  Senate 
bill.  S.  2645.  are  producta  of  several 
yearns  effort  to  bring  together  in  one 
place  in  tiUe  10  of  the  Code  all  mili- 
tary construction  law  that  has  evolved 
over  the  yean.  The  purpose  of  the  biU 
Is  tc  simplify  and  streamline  military 
construction  procedures  for  the 
futu  re. 

Fo  r  the  most  part,  current  military 
coiutructlon  policies  and  procedures 
havr  simply  been  Incorporated  in  a 
new  chapter  160  in  title  10.  In  some 
few  instances,  changes  In  policy  and 
procedure  have  been  adopted  and 
thei  e  are  covered  in  detail  in  the  com- 
mltl  ee  report  and  I  do  not  Intend  to  go 
into]  them  here  unless  there  are  ques- 
tionp. 

Mk-.  President,  the  military  construc- 
tion programs  of  the  Department  of 
Defense  are  very  well  managed.  Virtu- 
ally every  dollar  that  is  appropriated 
is  expended  under  publicly  advertised, 
competitively  bid  procedures.  These 
procures  are  the  best  guarantee  to 
taxpayer  that  their  Interesta  are 
beiiig  protected.  The  Department's 
penormance  with  respect  to  cost  over- 
nuift  In  Ita  military  construction  pro- 
gram is  likewise  excellent.  The  ind- 
der  A  of  major  cost  overruns  are  few 
anq  in  every  case  the  dei>artmenta 


have  be^  required  to  absorb  cost 
overruns  through  savings  in  other 
projecta  fHUs  codification  biU  will  not 
adversely)  perturb  the  current  manage- 
ment of  the  military  construction 
effort.  To  the  contrary,  streamlined 
prognmlng  and  reporting  procedures 
in  this  b  U  should  result  in  additional 
savings. 

I  stroni  [ly  urge  my  colleagues  to  sup- 
port pasa  ige  of  this  bill.       

The  ^tESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  )e  offered,  the  question  1b  on 
the  thin  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bllL 

The  bi]  I  (H.R.  6451)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  res  ding,  was  read  the  third  time, 
andpassiid. 

Mr.  srEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  W  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  mptlon  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed! 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmois  consent  that  Calendar  No. 
676.  S.  2645.  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out obJe(  !tion.  it  is  so  ordered. 
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UNANIM 
AGREE 

r.  b|%KER. 


fANIMOUS<:ONSENT 
AGREEMENT— S.  2586 

Mr.  B)%KER.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
spect to  the  military  construction  bill. 
I  have  a  unanimous-consent  request 
that  I  lelieve  has  been  cleared  all 
around,  and  I  would  like  to  state  It 
now  for  the  consideration  of  the  mi- 
nority 1(  aders.  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor frort  South  Carolina,  and  other 
Senator  I. 

Mr.  Piesident.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent tha  t  when  the  Senate  proceeds  to 
the  con  ilderatlon  of  Calendar  Order 
No.  262.  S.  2586.  the  military  construc- 
tion bill,  it  be  under  the  following  time 
agreement: 

Two  Y.  ours  on  the  bill  to  be  equally 
divided  between  Senators  Thurmond 
and  HAitT  or  their  designees:  30  min- 
utes on  amendmenta,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  :  hour  on  an  amendment  to  be 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  ( !i<r.  Pkll)  dealing  with  airfield 
construction  in  Honduras:  10  minutes 
to  be  equally  divided  on  an  amend- 
ment t(>  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  Vest  Virginia  (Mr.  Robcrt  C. 
Btks).  ;he  minority  leader,  to  permit 
alternative  sites  in  connection  with 
the  Ou  irleston  Armed  Forces  Reserve 
Center,  which  I  understand  is  known 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  C^arolina  and  to  which  he  has 
no  obje  ^lon:  10  minutes  on  any  debat- 
able motions,  appeals,  or  polnta  of 
order  li  submitted  to  the  Senate,  and 
the  agreement  te  be  in  the  usual  form, 
with  the  proviso  that  no  amendment 
be  in  onder  dealing  with  Davis-Bacon. 


B(r.  President.  I  am  advised  that  we 
have  one  request  that  we  defer  this  re- 
quest momentarily.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Oeik  wiU  caU  the  roll. 

The  legislative-  cleric  proceeded  to 
caU  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  modify 
the  unanimous-consent  request  which 
I  put  to  delete  that  reference  to  an 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Vii^lnia 
(Mr.  Robert  C.  Byro),  on  which  there 
would  have  been  10  minutes  equally 
divided.  I  am  advised  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  that  he  is  aware 
of  the  amendment,  that  it  Is  technical 
in  nature,  and  that  it  had  been  his  in- 
tention as  manager  of  the  bill  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
that  is  correct. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  reiter- 
ate the  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request?  Without  objection,  it  Is 
so  ordered. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCmON 
AUTHORIZATION  ACT.  1983 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  Calendar 
Order  No.  626.  S.  2586.  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
blU  wlU  be  Stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  25M)  to  authorize  certain  con- 
struction at  military  installations  for  fiscal 
year  1983  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  minority  leader  is  recognized. 

cr  AMmmiirr  ho.  losi 

(Purpose:  To  make  a  technical  change  to  a 
land  conveyance  provision  of  the  Military 
Construction  Authorisation  Act.  1982) 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  West  Virginia  (Mr.  Rah- 
DOLPH)  I  send  an  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated  by  the 
clerk.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  (Mr. 
RosBT  C.  BTmo),  for  himself  and  Mr.  Ram- 
DOLTH,  proposes  an  unprinted  amendment 
numbered  1051. 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  further  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  followK 

At  the  end  of  the  bUl  add  the  foUowing 
new  section: 

TxcmncAL  AMsmtiiKifT  or  raioa  AUTRoamr 

FOK  LAUD  CONVXTANCB,  SOUTH  CRAUXnON. 

wasTvnrannA 

Sac.  .  SecUon  915  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1982.  Is  amend- 
ed— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "or  the 
State  of  West  Virginia"  after  "South 
Charleston.  West  Virginia"  the  first  place  it 
appean;  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (bMlMA)  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "or  such  other  alternate  sites 
which  may  be  acceptable  to  the  Secretary" 
after  "South  Charleston.  West  Virginia". 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  amendment  l>e 
in  order.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

SOUTH  CHAaLKSTOM  COMBIMBD  AaMXD  rORCXS 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  amendment  which  I  offer 
today  is  a  technical  change  to  the 
fiscal  year  1982  military  construction 
authorization  bill.  That  bill,  which  was 
signed  by  the  President  on  December 
22.  1981,  authorized  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  to  engage  in  a  land  exchange 
with  the  city  of  South  Charleston,  W. 
Va.  That  exchange  will  permit  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  consolidate 
three  separate  and  obsolete  reserve 
centers  in  one  efficient  combined 
armed  forces  reserve  center  to  be  con- 
structed near  South  Charleston. 

The  bill  which  we  passed  last  De- 
vember  specified  a  specific  site  for  the 
new  combined  reserve  center.  Subse- 
quently, the  various  planning  aspecta 
for  the  new  center  have  gone  smooth- 
ly. The  Department  of  Defense  has  in- 
dicated, during  this  planning  period, 
an  Interest  in  another  parcel  of  land 
which  is  owned  by  the  State  of  West 
Virginia.  The  State,  I  am  told,  is  wiU- 
Ing  to  exchange  land  with  the  Depart- 
ment. I  believe  that  it  is  in  the  interest 
of  all  parties  that  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense be  given  flexibility  to  choose  an 
alternative  site,  should  he  choose  to 
do  so. 

The  amendment  which  I  offer  today 
will  grant  to  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
the  flexibility  to  select  an  alternate 
site  and  to  enter  into  a  land  exchange 
agreement  with  the  State,  if  impropri- 
ate. The  amendment  in  no  way  re- 
stricts the  prerogative  of  the  Secre- 
tary, and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  supporta 
this  amendment. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  amendment  has  been 
cleared  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
Would  the  distinguished  manager  of 
the  bill  confirm  my  understanding? 


Mr.  THURMOND.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  President.  The  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been 
reviewed  by  this  side  of  the  aisle,  and  I 
am  aware  of  no  objection  to  it.  I  might 
add  as  chairman  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Subcommittee,  that  I  sup- 
port the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  his 
support. 

Mr.  THITRMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
think  the  amendment  is  reasonable 
and  we  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1051)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  thank  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  for  his  cour- 
tesy. I  also  thank  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  for  his  courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

The  Senator  from  South  CaroUna. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  S.  2586.  is 
an  annual  bill  authorizing  military 
construction  projects  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  In  addition,  it  contains  the  au- 
thority for  appropriations  to  support 
the  existing  inventory  of  nearly 
400.000  unite  of  military  family  hous- 
ing. 

The  original  budget  request  for  new 
military  construction  authority  was 
$7,811,164,000.  However,  in  order  to  ac- 
comodate the  reductions  made  to  the 
Defense  function  in  the  first  concur- 
rent resolution  on  the  budget.  It  was 
neoevary  to  reduce  ^hls  bill  by  $1.4 
biUion.  and  the  bill  before  the  Senate 
recommends  new  authorization  total- 
ling $6,435,506,000. 

My  colleagues  should  know  that  I 
am  not  happy  to  be  forced  to  make 
these  reductions— I  do  not  feel  that  we 
are  spending  enough  on  our  national 
defense:  however,  I  am  committed  to 
abide  by  the  decisions  of  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  and  I  stnmgly 
support  the  efforta  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee. 
Senator  Towxa.  to  arrive  at  an  overall 
defense  budget  figure  that  has  broad 
support  in  the  Senate  and  in  the  ad- 
ministration. 

Let  me  state  the  basic  premises  that 
were  used  by  the  conunittee  in  devel- 
oping the  bill  which  is  before  the 
Senate: 

Unbudgeted  projects  have  not  been 
considered.  Normally  the  conunittee  Is 
able  to  consider  certain  high  priority, 
unbudgeted  projecta  and  add  some  to 
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the  bill  to  replace  projects  denied  or 
deferred.  This  year  we  adopted  a 
policy  of  no  "add-ons." 

All  "nlce-to-have"  projects  have 
been  deferred  without  prejudice.  This 
category  of  projects  includes  adminis- 
trative, community,  morale  and  wel- 
fare, supply  and  laboratory  facilities. 
It  was  felt  that  this  category  of 
projects  could  be  deferred  without 
unduly  impacting  military  prepared- 
ness. These  deferrals  will  be  painful:  I 
think  nearly  every  Senator  is  affected. 
It  necessitates  the  deferral  of  four 
projects  at  three  military  bases  in 
South  Carolina.  Of  course,  I  do  not 
like  that.  Deferral  of  this  category  of 
projects  saves  $470  mUlion  in  budget 
authority. 

All  new  military  family  housing  con- 
struction is  deferred  without  preju- 
dice. For  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  services  are  asking  to  build  sub- 
stantial amounts  of  family  housing 
overseas— quite  expensive  housing  I 
might  add— over  $120,000  per  tmit.  I 
am  not  at  all  sure  that  we  want  to 
embark  on  a  major  effort  to  build  new 
family  housing  overseas  and  I  want  to 
take  a  good  look  at  this  proposal,  if  it 
is  renewed  next  year.  Deferral  of  new 
military  family  housing  saves  $250  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority. 

All  improvements  to  military  family 
housing,  except  for  those  improve- 
ments related  to  energy  conservation, 
are  deferred  without  prejudice.  A 
major  portion  of  this  effort  involves 
adding  central  air-conditioning  to  ex- 
isting units.  Savings  in  this  area  total 
$165  million  in  budget  authority. 

Finally,  there  are  the  usual  denials 
or  deferrals  where  projects  are  not  jus- 
tified or  where  projects  could  not  be 
executed  during  the  fiscal  year.  These 
are  reductions  that  would  have  been 
recommended  regardless  of  the  budget 
situation.  These  savings  total  $490  mil- 
lion in  budget  authority. 

DaqDite  the  reductions  that  have 
been  made,  this  bill  contains  many 
very  important  projects  to  support  our 
military  forces  around  the  world.  For 
example,  another  increment  of  funds 
is  authorized  for.  the  construction  of 
contingency  facilities  at  locations 
near,  or  en  route  to.  the  Middle  East 
which  would  provide  our  Rapid  De- 
ployment Force  the  capability  to  react 
more  efficiently  to  contingencies  in 
Southwest  Asia.  I  invite  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  to  the  committee 
report  for  additional  details  on  this 
bill. 

Before  I  yield  the  floor.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  distinguished  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Construction.  Senator  Gary  Hart,  for 
his  cooperative  efforts  on  this  bill. 
Having  chaired  this  subcommittee 
during  the  96th  Congress,  he  is  well 
aware  of  the  complexities  of  this  bill, 
which  this  year  contains  over  1.000 
different  projects  at  more  than  500 


militarir     installations     around     the 
world.  His  work  and  his  support  are 
very  m  ich  appreciated. 
Mr.  :  "resident,  I  urge  my  colleagues 

to  supi  ort  this  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  ime? 
Mr.  PART.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
before  the  Senate,  and  al- 
I  have  reservations  about  the 
_  relating  to  Honduras.  I  urge 
irable  consideration  by  my  col- 
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..ie  first  commend  the  distin- 
guished majority  manager  of  the  bill, 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thur^oivd)  for  his  management  of 
this  legislation.  As  a  former  chairmacn 
of  thelMilitary  Construction  Subcom- 
mittee! I  am  familiar  with  the  extreme 
complfxities  of  this  bill  not  well  un- 
derstood. I  am  afraid,  by  our  col- 
leagues. The  capital  construction 
proje^  covered  in  this  legislation 
touch  jevery  facet  of  our  defense 
efforU-from  evolving  strategic  pro- 
grams! to  replacement  of  mobilization 

BSSCtS  I 

The  dob  of  tailoring  the  bill  this  year 
was  more  demanding  than  usual.  Diffi- 
cult l|udgetary  decisions  had  to  be 
made  to  reduce  the  bill  by  nearly  $1.4 
billionj  in  budget  authority.  This  re- 
ductioti  was  necessary  to  accommodate 
the  adtion  taken  by  the  Senate  in  es- 
tablishing a  budget  ceiling  for  the  na- 
tionalTdefense  function  for  fiscal  year 
1983.  Xt  the  same  time  the  committee 
has  \4  insure  that  the  readiness  and 
military  preparedness  of  our  forces 
was  n^t  Jeopardized  by  deletion  or  de- 
ferral of  proposed  construction  ef- 
forts. 

Pro.  Bcts  in  Just  about  every  State— 
incluc  ing  those  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subco  omittee  and  myself— were  af- 
fectec  by  the  proposed  reductions  but 
I  am  latisfied  that  the  guidelines  for 
affect  ng  these  reductions  were  pru- 
dent md  applied  in  an  even-handed. 
equiUble  fashion.  I  note  to  my  col- 
leagu(s  that  the  new  family  housing 
and  nonreadlness  related  projects 
whicli  were  deleted  from  this  year's 
authc  rization  were  deferred  "without 
preju  lice."  Even  with  these  reductions 
and  deferrals  the  bill  totals  slighUy 
over  $6.4  billion  in  authorization— 
rougt  ly  the  same  level  as  was  Included 
in  la«  year's  bill  when  it  came  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Let  me  briefly  comment  on  two 
areas]  of  this  bill  on  which  I  have  fo- 
cused in  the  past;  namely,  energy 
projects  and  NATO  construction.  This 
bill  gf>es  forward  with  those  initiatives. 
xifKROY  mojscn 
When  I  assumed  the  chairmanship 
of  the  Military  Construction  Subcom- 
mitU  e.  I  made  it  a  priority  to  use  the 
annuU  authorization  bill  as  a  vehicle 
to  git  the  Defense  Department  in- 
volved in  projects  that  would  benefit 
not  cnly  the  Defense  Department  but 
the    sntire  Nation  in  addressing  the 


energy  cr^is.  That  effort  has  been 
quite  productive  and  the  Defense  De- 
partment is  an  acknowledged  leader 
among  Federal  agencies  in  efforts  to 
conserve  energy  and  to  sponsor  new 
energy  init  iatives.  This  year's  bill  con- 
tinues to  a  [locate  significant  resources 
to  these  er  ergy  conservation  efforts.  It 
includes  energy  conservation  invest- 
ment programs  at  a  number  of  instal- 
lations. Energy  monitoring  and  tem- 
perature control  projects  are  author- 
ized at  several  other  facilities.  Despite 
deferring  most  requested  improve- 
ments to  existing  family  housing,  the 
committees  has  retained  in  the  bill 
those  improvements  relating  to  energy 
conservatibn.  I  applaud  Senator  Thur- 
Mom's  continued  recognition  that  in- 
vestmentsjin  projects  which  make  our 
military  mcillties  more  energy  effi- 
cient are  i  lost  worth  while  and  indeed 
help  strenf^hen  our  national  security. 

NATO  COMSTRnCTIOH 

(this    year,    construction    in 

cqnstitutes  a  major  portion  of 

construction    program. 

$1  billion  will  be  spent  for 

in  support  of  our  forces 

in   NATO.   I   agree   whole- 

with  the  committee's  report 

that: 


milit  iiy 


Again 
Europe 
the 

Well  over 
construction 
deployed 
heartedly 
when'it 
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:says 

The  grow  ing  construction  requiremenUi  In 
Europe  caiinot  continue  to  be  addressed 
solely  throjgh  Increases  In  unilateral  U.S. 
funding:  tne  Defense  Department  must  ag- 
Br««ively  ieek  altemaUve  fimding  sources 
which  rely]  more  heavily  on  allied  burden 
sharinc- 

There  1$  no  question  that  we  must 
get  our  allies  to  do  more  and  we  must 
use  the  NATO  fonun  to  optimize  facil- 
ity construction  in  support  of  U.S. 
forces.  Vfe  have  taken  on  increased 
military  *  burdens— particularly  the 
Middle  Eist  contingency  role— and  our 
allies  mu^t  understand  that  they  face 
the  same  threat.  Therefore,  they  must 
share  in  !the  efforts  to  address  that 
threat.     I 

Mr.  Prekident.  that  concludes  my  re- 
marks. I  igain  thank  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  for  his 
leadershib  in  this  area. 

Mr.  TO  IVER  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PllESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  tin  e? 

Mr.  TliURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairmar  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee su  Bh  time  as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  1  rom  Texas. 

Mr.  TC  >WER.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  thanl;  my  good  friend.  Senator 
Strom  T  roRMOifo.  the  ranking  majori- 
ty memper  on  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  and  the  chairman  of  the 
Military  Construction  Subcommittee, 
for  his  rtost  diligent  efforts  in  bring- 
ing this  military  construction  bill  to 
the  Sena  Le.  This  is  a  very  complex  and 
a  very  important  bill.  It  touches  the 
entire  sp  ectnmi  of  defense  programs— 


from  facilities  to  support  our  strategic 
weapons  systems,  to  contingency  fa- 
cilities for  our  Rapid  Deployment 
Force,  to  living  accommodations  for 
our  service  personnel.  Senator  Thur- 
mond has  done  an  excellent  Job  in 
melding  the  construction  program  in 
this  bill  with  our  priority  defense  re- 
quirements. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
ranking  minority  member  (Mr.  Hart) 
for  his  cooperation  in  the  formulation 
of  this  bill. 

I  share  the  concern  of  Senator 
THTTRMOirD  at  having  to  make  cuts  in 
the  President's  request  in  this  bill,  but 
like  any  good  business  enterprise, 
when  profits  are  down,  capital  invest- 
ment is  deferred.  When  the  Congress 
mandates  cuts  in  defense  programs, 
the  deferral  of  military  construction  is 
a  logical  consequence.  I  think  that  the 
rationale  used  by  the  committee  in  ef- 
fecting these  reductions— which  Sena- 
tor Thurmond  has  explained  in  his  re- 
marks—is appropriate  under  the  cir- 
cumstances. 

My  colleagues  should  know  of  the 
consequences  of  these  cuts.  Many  of 
you  already  know  because  you  have 
written  or  spoken  to  me  about  military 
construction  projects  that  were  cut  in 
your  particular  State.  I  now  of  no  way 
to  cut  defense  without  cutting  some- 
body's State  or  somebody's  constituen- 
cy. Defense  cuts  hurt,  so  Members 
should  not  vote  for  blanket  defense 
cuts  and  expect  not  to  be  affected. 

I  think  that  some  of  my  colleagues 
do  expect  that.  Some  of  those  who 
have  been  foremost  in  their  advocacy 
of  defense  reduction  have  talked  to  me 
about  trying  to  restore  cuts  in  pro- 
grams and  in  military  construction  in 
their  particular  States.  They  have  to 
understand  that  when  defense  is  cut, 
it  means  that  some  jobs  are  going  to 
be  cut  because  defense  does  provide 
Jobs. 

We  hear  a  lot  of  rhetoric  these  days 
about  spending  so  much  on  defense 
when  our  people  need  Jobs;  we  ought 
to  be  spending  Federal  money  on  pro- 
grams that  are  addressed  to  providing 
Jobs  for  people. 

Defense  spending  is  one  of  the  big- 
gest providers  of  jobs  of  anything  the 
Federal  Government  does,  if  not  the 
biggest.  So  let  us  understand  what  the 
economic  impact  is  of  both  increases 
and  decreases  in  defense  spending. 

In  this  bill  we  have  cut  nearly  $1.4 
billion  in  construction  projects.  I 
remind  my  colleagues  that  unemploy- 
ment in  the  construction  industry  is  20 
percent.  I  sincerely  hope  this  $1.4  bil- 
lion is  not  Just  shuffled  to  another 
Government  pocket  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment compensation  to  these  same  con- 
struction workers.  It  makes  much 
more  sense  to  spend  this  money  on 
capital  projects,  which  promote  em- 
ployment and  productivity,  rather 
than  on  unemployment  compensation. 


Mr.  President,  at  this  point.  I  note 
that  the  Armed  Service  Committee 
has  authorized  fimds  for  construction 
projects  associated  with  the  modern- 
ization of  intermediate  nuclear  forces 
in  Europe.  This  is  a  program  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  Western  securi- 
ty. The  buildup  of  Soviet  theater  nu- 
clear force  capability,  beyond  any  rea- 
sonable defensive  capability,  poses  an 
intolerable  threat  to  Western  security. 
NATO's  double-tracked  decision  of  De- 
cember 1979  to  deploy  108  Pershing 
II's  and  464  ground-launched  cruise 
missiles  and  pursue  arms  control  nego- 
tiations was  a  prudent  one.  The  com- 
mittee fully  supports  this  moderniza- 
tion program  and  believes  strongly 
that  if  negotiations  fail,  NATO  must 
be  in  a  position  to  assure  the  earliest 
possible  initial  operating  capability  for 
these  systems. 

Mr.  President,  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  this  bill. 

I  intend  to  strongly  opix>se  any 
amendments  that  are  designed  to  add 
any  significant  additional  funding  au- 
thorization to  this  bill  regardless  of 
how  meritorious  they  may  appear  to 
be. 

I  thank  my  colleague  for  yielding. 
OP  AMENDitaiT  no.  loss 
(Purpose:  To  provide  a  substitute  for  the 

provision  authorizing  the  conveyance  of 

certain  real  property  In  Bell.  Calif.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk  and 
ask  that  it  be  immediately  reported. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
THtTRMOitD).  on  behalf  of  Mr.  Hayakawa 
and  Mr.  Cranston,  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  1053. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  42,  beginning  on  line  S.  strike  out 
all  through  line  33  on  page  41  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  803.  Subject  to  subsections  (b> 
through  (h).  and  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  Bell.  California  (hereafter  In  this  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "city"),  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
and  to  a  parcel  of  land,  aggregating  seven 
and  two-tenths  acres,  more  or  leas,  together 
with  improvements  thereon,  situated  in  the 
city,  as  more  particularly  described  on  a 
map  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  District  En- 
gineer, United  States  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
trict, Los  Anceles.  California. 

(b)(1)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  city,  pur- 
suant to  an  agreement  to  be  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  city  and  the  Secretary,  shall  pro- 
vide to  the  United  States,  to  the  extent  of 
the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  conveyed 
by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  (as 


determined  by  the  Secretary),  the  buildings 
and  other  improvemenu  described  in  para- 
graph (2).  which  buildings  and  Improve- 
menU  shall  be  the  property  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  The  buildings  and  Improvements  to  be 
provided  to  the  United  SUtes  are: 

(A)  a  National  Guard  armory: 

(B)  modernization  of  a  Government- 
owned  building  located  In  the  city  and 
known  and  designated  in  Department  of  the 
Army  records  as  Building  332;  and 

(C)  an  organizational  maintenance  shop. 

(3)  The  design  and  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  armory  and  the  organizational 
maintenance  shop  and  the  modernization  of 
the  building  described  in  paragraph  (3MP) 
shall  be  In  conformance  with  plans  and 
specifications  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  city  shall  pay  to  the  United 
SUtes.  as  further  consideration,  an  amount 
equal  to  the  amount  by  which  the  (air 
market  value  of  the  property  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  (as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary)  excess  the  sum  of 
the  actual  costs  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) of  the  buildings  and  improvements 
provided  to  the  United  SUtes  under  subsec- 
tion (b>. 

(d)  The  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  the  property  to  l)e  conveyed  under 
this  section  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey 
which  is  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  accept 
and  administer  any  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

(f)  In  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary may  require  such  additional  terms  and 
conditions  as  he  considers  appropriate  to 
protect  the  interesU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(g)  The  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  expire  three  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  is  by  Senator  Haya- 
kawa on  behalf  of  himself  and  Sena- 
tor Cranston.  Section  803  of  the  bill 
as  reported  provides  for  a  non-cost, 
fair-market-value  land  exchange  be- 
tween the  Army  and  the  city  of  Bell. 
Calif.  Under  the  terms  of  this  agree- 
ment, the  Army  would  convey  approxi- 
mately 7.2  acres  of  land  to  the  city  and 
in  return  the  city  wpuld  build  a  re- 
placement armory  for  the  Army  guard 
unit  displaced.  The  transaction  is  in 
the  usual  form  and  protects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  accommcxlate  certain 
changes  in  the  transaction  that  have 
developed  since  the  original  proposal 
was  presented.  The  changes  are  tech- 
nical only  and  do  not  involve  costs  or 
benefits.  The  changes  would  increase 
the  amount  of  land  conveyed  by  the 
Army  from  5.5  to  7.2  acres  and  would 
provide  for  the  construction  of  a  new 
replacement  armory  rather  than  the 
renovation  of  an  existing  building  for 
use  as  an  armory. 

There  is  no  cost  associated  with  the 
amemdment.  The  requirement  in  the 
original  provision  that  this  be  a  fair- 
market-value  exchange  with  the  Gov- 
ernment receiving  full  value  for  the 
land  and  facilities  to  t>e  conveyed  is 
not  affected  by  the  amendment.  We 
are  willing  to  accept  the  amendment. 
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I  3^eld  to  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do. 
Mr.  HART  addressed  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  that  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  offers  is  agreeable  to 
the  minority  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 
Mr.  CRANSTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  Joining  with  Senator  Hatakawa  to 
sponsor  this  amendment  to  the  mili- 
tary construction  authorization  bill 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

The  city  of  Bell  and  the  Army  have 
worked  out  a  land  exchange  agree- 
ment whereby  the  city  will  build  a  new 
armory  for  the  National  Guard,  ac- 
cording to  the  Guard's  specifications, 
in  exchange  for  approximately  7  acres 
of  land  now  owned  by  the  Army.  The 
exchange  has  the  support  of  the  Army 
National  Guard  Bureau,  the  Ca.Mfumla 
National  Guard,  the  Sixth  Army,  and 
the  Army  Corps  of  EIngineers.  The 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  and 
the  House  Armed  Services  Committee 
have  both  approved  the  concept.  How- 
ever, more  land  is  needed  than  was 
originally  estimated.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment,  which  is  essentially 
technical  in  nature,  will  provide  the 
necessary  amount  of  land  which  the 
city  requires— approximately  7.2  acres 
as  opposed  to  the  5.5  acres  presently 
provided.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
both  the  chairman  and  the  ranking 
member  agree  to  this  amendment  and 
that  it  is  also  supported  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army. 

(By  request  of  Mr.  Tmnufoin),  the 
following  statement  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro:) 
•  Mr.  HATAKAWA.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  am  offering,  along  with  Sena- 
tor Cranston,  an  amendment  to  the 
military  construction  authorization 
bill  which  clarifies  language  regarding 
the  acreage  in  the  land  transfer  to  the 
city  of  Bell.  Calif.  These  proposed 
changes  more  nearly  meet  the  needs 
of  the  city  of  Bell  and  the  California 
National  Guard. 

The  California  National  Guard  cur- 
rently uses  World  War  n  warehouses 
as  an  armory  in  Bell.  The  Army  needs 
a  replacement  facility  but  does  not  re- 
quire the  full  9.5  acres  at  this  location. 
The  city  of  Bell  owns  2.18  acres  adja- 
cent to  this  site  on  which  it  wishes  to 
biUld  a  hotel,  however  an  additional 
7.2  acres  is  needed  for  a  parking  lot 
and  amenities.  The  city  would  like  to 
purchase  this  land  from  the  Army's 
9.5  acres  at  the  estimated  market 
value  of  $1.9  million.  As  consideration 
for  the  land,  the  city  will  build,  to  Na- 
tional Guard  specifications,  a  new 
armory  for  the  Guard  on  a  17-acre 
parcel  of  land  near  the  U.S.  Army  Re- 
serve. 

The  Army  National  Guard,  Califor- 
nia National  Guard,  and  the  Sixth 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  support  the 
transfer  of  7.2  acres  of  land.  The  Na- 


tional Guard  would  get  a  new  perma- 
nent Wmory  built  to  their  specifica- 
tions tand  the  city  of  Bell  would  get 
the  lamd  essential  to  the  new  hotel  de- 
velopment. Most  importantly,  no  U.S. 
publi^  funds  would  be  expended.* 

Th«  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  I  under  the  amendment  yielded 
back?! 

Mr.! THURMOND.  All  time  is  yield- 
ed batk  here. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Thfl  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  )eing  yielded  back,  is  there  objec- 
tion t  >  the  amendment? 

Th<  amendment  (UP  No.  1052)  was 
agree  1  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  I  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  aiaendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HELMS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motioi  on  the  table. 

Th4  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

vr  uaimMMm  no.  iob3 

(Purpose:  To  revise  the  authorization  to  sell 

of  exchange  defense  real  property) 

Mr.!  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  another  amendment 
and  a^k  that  it  be  reported. 

Th4  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amerglment  will  be  stated. 

Th«  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The,  Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thuk^ohd).  on  behalf  of  himself  and  Mr. 
Town  and  Mr.  Pncv,  proposes  an  unprlnt- 
ed  amendment  numbered  1053. 

Mr.' THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  uiumimous  consent  that  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

Th*  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out wjectlon.  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

Strike  out  pages  42  and  43  and  Insert  In 
lieu  taereot  the  following: 
AumquzATiOM  to  sxll  or  kzcmamob  dbrnsb 

REAL  PROmTT 

Sk4  804.  <a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 
provldon  of  law,  the  President  of  the 
Unite  I  SUtes  or  his  designee.  U  he  deter- 
mines that  It  Is  In  the  public  Interest  or  Is 
neceiiary  for  national  defense  purposes, 
may  i  ell  or  exchange  any  real  property  and 
assod  kted  facilities  which  are  under  the  Ju- 
risdlclon  of  the  military  departments  (in- 
dudli  g  any  such  property  or  facilities  the 
dispa(  al  of  which  requires  authorisation  or 
specli  Ic  authorization  by  law)  except  public 
doma  n  lands. 

(b)  Iny  such  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  ac- 
comp  Ished  using  publicly  advertised,  oom- 
petitl  rely  bid  contracting  procedures  tothe 
exten  l  feasible,  but  In  no  case  may  such  sale 
or  en  :hange  be  entered  into  if  the  United 
SUtei  will  not  receive  at  least  the  fair 
mark  it  value  of  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

(cKl)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion #f  law.  a  portion  of  the  gross  proceeds 
from!  any  such  sale  or  exchange  may  be 
used-l- 

(A)  to  cover  all  costs  associated  with  such 
sale  or  exchange;  and 

(B))  subject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  to  cover  the  cosU  of  land  acqui- 
sition and  the  construction  of  replacement 
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facilities  tl  lat  may  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary Inclde  It  to  such  sale  or  exchange. 

(2)  Nineiy-flve  percent  of  the  remaining 
(net)  proc«  eds  shall  be  covered  Into  the  gen- 
eral fund  <  if  the  Treasury  to  be  used  solely 
for  the  red  action  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  Sti  tes.  Five  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing (net)  p  roceeds  shall  be  credited  to  a  De- 
fense Fadl  itles  Replacement  Fund  (herein- 
after refer  -ed  to  as  the  "Fund")  and  may  be 
used  for  tl  le  purpose  of  capitalizing  future 
sales  or  ex  changes  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(3)  Mom  ys  remaining  In  the  Fund  at  the 
end  of  esch  fiscal  year  in  excess  of 
$50,000,<XK  or  any  lesser  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
sufficient  I  ihall  be  covered  into  the  general 
fund  of  til  e  Treasury  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  8U  tes. 

(d)  No  transaction  may  be  entered  Into 
where  the  estimated  costs  of  such  transac- 
tion as  Included  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  exceed 
the  amoun  t  to  be  realised  from  such  sale  or 
exchange.  Any  transaction  where  the  costs 
as  Included  In  subsection  (c)  (1)  would 
exceed  50  per  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
realized  sti  sU  be  subject  to  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  1  director  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  1  ludget. 

<e)  Befoi  e  any  transaction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Ithls  section  may  be  entered  Into 
In  which  the  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  t)o  be  sold  or  exchanged  exceeds 
$100.000. 4report  In  writing  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Congress.  Such  report  shall  Include  the 
justif lcati(in  for  the  transaction  and  the  cur- 
rent estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  transaction. 
Such  transaction  may  then  be  carried  out 
only  (I)  ^ter  the  end  of  the  fifteen-day 
period  bevrming  on  the  date  of  notification 
is  received  by  such  committees,  or  (3)  after 
each  such  committee  has  approved  of  the 
transaction.  If  the  committees  approve  of 
tlon   before   the  end  of   that 

ies,  exchanges,  and  other  transac- 
this  section  shall  be  carried  out 

ice  with  regulations  which  shall 
by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
lent  and  Budget. 

Mr.  TirURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  pleased  to  sponsor  this  amend- 
ment, which  has  been  worked  out  with 
all  interested  parties.  I  feel  that  it  im- 
proves on  section  804.  as  reported  by 
the  committee,  while  retaining  the 
thrust  of  this  important  provision  to 
improve  the  management  of  defense 
\.  The  principle  change  in  this 
ent  is  to  specify  that  the  prof • 
from  the  sale  or  exchange 
real  property  will  go  dlrect- 
tuce  the  national  debt,  rather 
than  rettimlng  the  profits  to  Defense, 
as  provided  in  the  committee  reported 
version,  which  would  have  reduced  the 
national!  debt  indirectly.  I  feel  quite 
confident  that  this  provision  will  gen- 
erate several  billions  of  dollars  in 
"profits']  from  real  estate  transactions 
over  the  next  several  years  and  will 
slgnlficafitly  benefit  the  President's 
effort  tti  reduce  the  national  debt. 

Let  me  explain  for  my  colleagues 
how  I  vould  expect  this  provision  to 
work.  A;tached  to  my  statement  is  a 
hypothe  tical  summary  of  transactions 
as  they  will  be  executed  imder  this 
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provision.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  summary  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRD  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  terms  of  this  provision  the 
Defense  Department  is  permitted  to 
enter  into  transactions  to  either,  first, 
sell  excess  defense  property  and  asso- 
ciated facilities  or.  more  importantly, 
second,  to  sell  property  and  associated 
facilities,  that  are  underutilized  or  in- 
efficiently utilized,  and  to  use  the  sale 
proceeds  to  buy  replacement  land  and 
facilities.  It  is  this  second  category  of 
transactions  which  has  the  potential 
to  generate  significant  savings,  not 
only  as  a  result  of  the  transaction,  but 
also  over  the  long  term  as  operating 
costs  of  replacement  facilities  will  be 
reduced.  Each  transaction,  where  the 
cost  of  the  Defense  real  property  to  be 


conveyed  exceeds  $100,000.  must  be 
presented  to  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittees of  the  Congress,  providing  the 
necessary  oversight  of  this  provision. 
Each  transaction  must  show  a 
'profit"— that  is.  the  total  proceeds 
from  the  sale  must  be  greater  than  the 
total  costs  to  effect  the  sale  and  the 
cost  to  acquire  replacement  land  and 
facilities. 

As  each  transaction  is  executed.  5 
percent  of  the  "profits"  or  "net  pro- 
ceeds." as  indicated  on  the  attached 
hypothetical  fund  transaction  stmima- 
ry.  would  be  credited  to  a  defense  fa- 
cilities replacement  fund.  During  the 
course  of  the  year,  the  fund  balance 
would  be  available  to  pay  the  "up 
front"  costs  of  new  transactions,  if 
such  costs  were  to  be  incurred  In  ad- 
vance of  the  receipt  of  the  proceeds 
from  the  transaction.  Ninety-five  per- 
cent of  the  net  proceeds  would  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Treasury  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

EXHIBIT  l.-OEFENSE  FAQimES  REPIACEMENT  FUND 


At  the  end  of  the  flical  year,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  would  take  a 
look  at  the  fund  balance  and  decide 
how  much  money  he  wanted  to  carry 
over  into  the  fund  for  the  next  fiscal 
year  to  provide  the  "up  front"  costs  to 
promote  future  transactions.  This 
amount  oould  not  be  more  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  of  the  net  proceeds 
that  have  accrued  in  the  ftuid  to  date. 
The  remaining  money— an  amount 
equal  to  at  least  95  percent  of  the  net 
proceeds  would  go  into  the  Treasury 
to  reduce  the  national  debt 

Mr.  President,  for  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, this  provision  is  revolution- 
ary. It  is  an  entirely  new  way  of  doing 
business.  On  the  other  hand,  private 
enterprise  will  be  amused,  because  the 
provision  permlU  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment to  manage  its  real  pn^wrty  re- 
soivces  much  like  the  private  sector 
does  to  optimise  cost  effectiveness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  support  this 
amendment. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield  for 
a  question? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  whether  the 
distinguished  floor  manager  of  the  bill 
can  inform  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do, in  round  numbers,  approximately 
how  much  money  a  year  has  come  Into 
the  Treasury  from  the  sale  of  excess 
Defense  Department  property. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  are  not  in- 
formed as  to  the  exact  amount.  It  is 
not  very  much.  The  GSA  now  handles 
the  disposal  of  excess  property. 

Mr.  HART.  But  neither  the  Senate 
nor  the  conmilttee  staff  has  any  esti- 
mate of  what  we  are  talking  about  per 
fiscal  year,  in  round  numbers— wheth- 
er it  is  $100,000  or  $100  million?  We  do 
not  Icnow  how  much  property  is  being 
excessed? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  can  obtain 
that  information  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HART.  I  wonder  whether  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  can 
inform  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
where  the  money  now  goes,  under  the 
law.  from  excess  property  sold  by  the 
Defense  Department. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  The  GSA  now 
handles  it.  If  they  get  any  profit,  it 
goes  Into  the  water  conservation  fund. 

Mr.  HART.  But.  again,  the  Senator 
and  the  staff  are  not  aware  about  how 
much  that  has  been  running— the 
excess,  that  is? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  The  GSA  handles 
it  for  all  the  Federal  agencies.  We  do 
not  know  the  particular  amount. 

Mr.  HART.  So  it  is  mingled. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  mi- 
nority, I  will  not  object  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  cer- 
tain lingering  reservations  in  terms  of 
what  precedent  is  being  established 
here,  and  I  am  not  quite  clear  what 
the  implications  of  this  step  are  for 
other  Government  excess  property 
sales.  This  might  or  might  not  be  a 
good  Idea  for  other  agencies  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Defense  Department. 

The  support  that  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  gives  to  the  amendment  at 
this  time  is  conditioned  on  reserving 
certain  rights  to  object  to  this  being 
taken  as  a  precedent  for  other  similar 
actions  by  other  agencies. 


With  that  reservation.  BCr.  Presi- 
dent. I  will  not  oppose  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado. 
I  might  say  that  this  will  be  an  item  in 
conference,  too.  and  it  can  be  dis- 
cussed fully  at  that  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  aU 
time  on  the  amendment  yielded  back? 

Mr.  THX7RMOND.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  HART.  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFi^CER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1053)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  Senator  Exoh  has  an 
amendment. 

I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  cleric  pro- 
ceeded tocall  the  roll. 

Mi.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Cohen).  Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  Senator  Thurmond  is  pro- 
posing will  make  several  Important 
changes  to  help  bring  more  business- 
like discipline  and  fiscal  responsibility 
to  the  way  the  Federal  Govenunent— 
in  this  case  one  of  its  biggest  land- 
lords, the  Department  of  Defense- 
manages  its  real  property  assets. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  Senator 
Towxr  for  providing  an  amendment 
which  will  offer  an  incentive  for  the 
Department  of  Defense  to  take  action, 
sell  off  properties  that  are  unneeded 
and  unnecessary  to  have  some  pay- 
back to  the  Department  for  relocation 
purposes,  which  they  never  had 
before,  but  then  will  provide  for  the 
bulk  of  the  funds  to  go  to  reduce  the 
national  debt. 

I  have  Just  talked  to  the  chairman  of 
the  board  of  International  Harvester, 
a  company  which  has  been  in  deep  fi- 
nancial trouble.  They  have  a  major 
liquidation  program  to  sell  off  assets 
to  get  cash  for  those  assets  to  help 
them  with  their  condition. 

We  are  in  that  kind  of  condition.  We 
are  short  of  cash,  we  are  hard  pressed, 
we  are  in  the  money  market,  we  are 
driving  up  interest  costs  out  there. 
Why  do  we  not  go  out  and  sell  some  of 
this  property  we  have  no  need  for. 
that  we  have  had  no  incentive  with 
the  Department  of  Defense  or  any 
other  Department  to  sell  these  proper- 
ties? 

The  Tower  amendment  will  provide 
that  incentive  and  will  also  provide,  I 
think,  a  sense  of  momentum  toward 
what  we  very  much  need  indeed,  and 
that  is  to  reassess,  and  I  commend  the 
President  for  the  reassessment  now 
being  made  throughout  the  Federal 
Government.  What  does  the  Govern- 
ment o«m  in  the  way  of  properties  it 
does  not  need?  We  are  not  talking 
about  national  parks,  national  forests, 
national  treasuries,  anything  of  that 
type.  These  are  Just  properties  un- 
needed and  unnecessary.  We  ought  to 
take  a  look  at  our  attic  and  have  a 
garage  sale.  That  is  what  an  ordinary 
business  has  to  do,  and  we  have  to  run 
the  Government  that  way.  There  are 
literally  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, billions  of  dollars  that  would  help 
finance  our  programs. 

It  will  overcome  all  existing  statuto- 
ry obstacles  to  selling  unneeded  De- 
fense Department  properties.  It  will 
permit  the  President,  or  his  designee, 
to  sell  or  exchange  any  real  property 
under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  military, 
except  public  domain  lands,   and   to 


appr 

the 

tion. 


direct  most  of  the  sale  proceeds  to  the 
reduc  ion  of  our  trillion-dollar-plus  na- 
tional debt. 

Th(  amendment  will  allow  the  De- 
fense I  Department  to  recoup  the  costs 
of  relbcating  facilities  it  plans  to  sell, 
as  long  as  the  Government  receives  a 
net  profit  on  the  transaction.  After  re- 
location costs  are  met,  95  percent  of 
the  proceeds  from  the  sale  will  go  to  a 
special  fund  m  the  Treasury  to  t>e 
used  folely  for  the  reduction  of  the  na- 
tional debt.  The  remaining  5  percent 
will  be  set  aside  to  capitalize  future  re- 
location costs  in  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment! These  provisions  will  encourage 
the  uefense  Department  to  part  with 
properties  they  do  not  need  to  own,  or 
could  locate  more  economically  else- 
wher^.  while  providing  funds  for  the 
reduction  of  the  national  debt.  In 
short,  this  amendment  will  encourage 
the  most  efficient  use  of  real  property 
asset^  by  the  Defense  Department, 
while'reducing  the  national  debt. 

In  addition,  it  will  raise  the  thresh- 
old fqr  congressional  approval  of  real 
ty  sales  from  $1,000  to  $100,000. 
amendment  will  expedite  the 
riation  of  land  sales  proceeds  to 
easury  for  national  debt  reduc- 
hese  cash  proceeds  will  go  di- 
rectly to  the  Treasury  fund  unless  the 
Defense  E>epartment,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Secretary  and  in  concur- 
rence! with  strict  OMB  guidelines,  can 
Justify  using  them  for  relocation 
under  subsection  "(3)(A)"  of  the 
amenoment. 

I  aii.  and  always  have  been,  a  strong 
supporter  of  the  land  and  water  con- 
servation fund,  and  I  want  to  empha- 
size tiat  this  amendment  will  not  have 
any  adverse  affect  on  this  fund.  It  will 
not  reduce  the  level  of  funding  for  the 
fund  by  1  cent.  By  law.  the  land  and 
water!  conservation  fund  must  receive 
$900  million  each  fiscal  year  from  any 
combination  of  sources:  Off-shore 
drilling  leases,  motorboat  fuel  taxes, 
and  surplus  property  sales.  In  the 
past,  surplus  property  sales  have  pro- 
vided only  about  5  percent  of  the 
fund's  appropriations.  With  these  pro- 
ceeds redirected  to  a  national  debt  re- 
duction fund,  other  sources  will  make 
up  fof  the  loss. 

I  fully  expect  that  the  net  effect  of 
the  entire  Federal  program  on  asset 
manajgement  and  liquidation  will  be  to 
creat  >  more  parkland  than  would  ever 
resul  if  agencies  continued  hanging 
onto  ;>roperties  they  do  not  need.  It  is 
certa  nly  my  intent  to  work  to  achieve 
this  result.  If  this  program  is  as  suc- 
cessfi  il  as  I  think  it  can  be,  we  will  see 
a  nui  iber  of  surplus  properties  offered 
at  af  brdable  prices  to  State  and  local 
govei  nments.  While  my  amendment 
for  fair-market-value-only  prices 
Defense  Department  properties 


calls 

wheri 

are  ^>\d,  any  reasonable  definition  of 

fair 
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tors  whic  1  might  affect  the  true  value 
of  the  prpperty.  After  all.  fair  market 
value  foir  parkland  and  fair  market 
value  for  commercial  development  are 
two  very  different  things.  I  would  also 
like  to  see  this  program  complemented 
by  a  reasonable  level  of  spending  from 
the  land  and  water  conservation  fund. 
to  enable  the  purchase  of  privately 
held  properties  that  are  particularly 
well-suite|d  to  park  and  recreation  pur- 
poses. 

I  woul 
tors  To 
tremend 
sponsori: 
work  witi 
our  mut 
ment  of 


like  to  congratulate  Sena- 
and  Thurmond  for  their 
support  and  assistance  in 
this  amendment.  I  hope  to 
them  in  the  future  toward 
al  goals  of  better  manage- 
'ederal  property  assets  and  a 
reduced  liational  debt. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  commend  the  able  Senator 
from  Illiiiois  for  his  statement  and  for 
the  fine  leadership  and  cooperation  he 
has  give^  from  his  position  on  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs 
on  this  mktter. 
Mr.  PE^CY.  I  thank  the  Senator. 

URMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
e  absence  of  a  quortun. 
ESIDING    OFFICER.    The 
clerk  willlcall  the  roll. 

The  bilp  clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  TrtURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PBtESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
Who  yields  time? 

Mr.  TmJRMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ready  now  for  another  amend- 
ment. I  believe  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pell)  has 
another  amendment  he  wishes  to 
bring  up.j 

7P  AMKNOMKHT  NO.  10S4 

(Purpose:  To  prohibit  the  use  of  authorized 
funds  for  the  construction  of  any  facility 
in  Hondaras.) 
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I  thank  the  Senator  very 

I 

to  the  desk  an  unprinted 
nt  and  ask  for  its  immediate 
tion. 

ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report. 

istant  legislative  clerk  read 


narket  value  must  take  into  ac- 
the  eventual  use  of  the  proper- 
ty, zoning  restrictions,  and  other  fac- 


Mr.  P] 
much  in< 

I  sendj 
amendm( 
consider) 

The 
clerk  will 

The 
as  follow^ 

The  Seiiator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr. 
Pku.)  for  himself  and  Mr.  Randolph  pro- 
poses an  ^nprinted  amendment  numbered 
1054. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  read- 
ing of  tpe  amendment  be  dispensed 
with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  an^endment  is  as  follow^ 

At  the  ippropriate  place  in  the  bill  insert 
the  follow  ing: 


CONSmUCTION  IN  HONDURAS  AND  ANY  OTHER 
COimTRY  IN  THE  CENTRAL  AMERICAN  AND 
CARIBBEAN  REGION 

Sec.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  in 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
improve,  expand,  extend,  acquire,  construct, 
convert,  rehabilitate,  or  install  any  perma- 
nent or  temporary  airfield  or  airbase,  in- 
cluding any  facility  in  connection  with  an 
airfield  or  airbase.  in  Honduras  or  any  other 
country  in  the  Central  American  and  Carib- 
bean region.  For  purposes  of  this  section 
the  term  "Central  American  and  Caribbean 
region"  shall  include  the  following  coun- 
tries: 


Anguilla 

Antigua  and  Barbuda 

Bahamas.  The 

Barbados 

Belize 

Colombia 

Costa  Rica 

Cuba 

Dominica 

Dominican  Republic 

El  Salvador 

Grenada 

Guatemala 

Guyana 

Haiti 

Honduras 

Jamaica 


Nicaragua 
Panama 
Saint  Lucia 
Saint  Vincent  and 

the  Grenadines 
Surinam 

Trinidad  and  Tobago 
Cayman  Islands 
Montserrat 
Nether!a!ids  Antilles 
Saint  Christopher- 

NevU 
Turks  and  Caicos 

Islands 
Venezuela 
Virgin  Islands, 

BritUh 


Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  the  military  construc- 
tion bill  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
funds  for  airfield  improvement  in 
Honduras  or  in  any  other  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  (»untry.  This 
measure  is  directed  at  that  portion  of 
the  bill  which  provides  a  $21  million 
item  for  such  construction  in  Hondu- 
ras. The  administration  concluded 
secret  negotiations  with  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras  and  on  May  6  ini- 
tialed an  agreement  as  an  annex  to 
the  bilateral  military  assistance  pro- 
gram of  May  20,  1994.  The  agreement 
which  would  permit  the  United  States 
to  use  the  improved  and  extended  run- 
ways was  designed  I  believe  so  that  the 
United  States  could  gain  access  for 
U.S.  tactical  aircraft,  and  I  would 
asstmie  personnel,  to  the  Central 
American  and  Caribbean  region. 

This  project  has  grave  foreign  policy 
implications,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
the  potential  for  involving  the  United 
States  even  more  deeply  into  the  tur- 
moil in  Central  America.  In  the 
present  context  of  the  administra- 
tion's hardline  rhetoric  and  discussion 
of  U.S.  options,  such  a  move  sends  a 
signal  to  the  world,  and  especially  to 
those  in  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean that  the  United  States  is 
indeed  preparing  for  deeper  involve- 
ment, including  direct  military  inter- 
vention. 

It  will  also  serve  to  exacerbate  the 
already  fragile  relationship  that  exists 
between  the  United  States  and  Nicara- 
gua. Nicaragua  already  perceives  a 
very  real  military  threat  from  the 
United  States.  I  can  vouch  for  this  as  I 
was  there  a  few  months  ago  and  they 
expressed  this  fear  to  me.  The  almost 
daily    incursions    of    anti-Sandinista 


former  Somoza  national  guardsmen 
into  Nicaragua  from  their  sanctuaries 
in  Honduras  is  seen  by  the  Nicara- 
guans  as  part  of  U.S.  covert  operations 
against  their  Government.  According 
to  press  reports,  the  Honduran  mili- 
tary is  openly  cooperating  with  these 
anti-Sandinista  forces  providing  them 
with  training  and  ammunition  and 
even  protecting  them  when  they 
return  to  Honduran  sanctuary  fleeing 
Nicaraguan  troops.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  Honduran  military  re- 
portedly welcomes  the  airfield  im- 
provement project  and  has  made  it 
luiown  that  it  would  welcome  Ameri- 
can combat  forces  into  Honduras  in  an 
emergency. 

These  events  bring  into  question 
U.S.  desire  and  sincerity  about  con- 
ducting negotiations  with  the  Nicara- 
guans.  In  fact,  it  leads  to  the  opposite 
conclusion  that  the  United  States,  by 
working  closely  with  the  Honduran 
military,  by  providing,  according  to 
news  accounts,  covert  support  to  anti- 
Sandinista  counterrevolutionaries,  and 
now  by  preparing  Honduran  airbases 
to  land  military  aircraft,  could  pro- 
voke the  Nicaraguans  into  moves 
against  Honduras. 

This  could  conveniently  provide  the 
rationale  for  the  use  of  U.S.  forces  in 
Honduras  and  expand  the  U.S.  mili- 
tary role  in  the  volatile  Central  Ameri- 
can region. 

Rather  than  concentrate  our  efforts 
on  improving  airfields  in  Honduras  or 
in  other  countries  of  the  region,  the 
administration  should  be  totally  and 
sincerely  dedicated  to  working  out 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  issues  which 
face  us  in  this  region. 

Another  area  of  concern  that  I  am 
sure  my  colleagues  will  share  with  me 
is  the  $21  million  cost  of  this  question- 
able project.  At  a  time  of  such  severe 
economic  problems  in  this  country 
when  we  are  continually  rebuffed  in 
our  efforts  to  obtain  financing  for  im- 
portant public  works  projects  in  our 
respective  States,  our  Government  is 
asking  us  to  finance  a  public  works 
project  in  Honduras. 

Mr.  President,  the  foreign  policy  im- 
plications of  this  project  in  Honduras 
is  abimdantly  clear.  Yet,  these  issues 
were  not  raised  in  the  Congress  consid- 
eration of  the  military  construction 
bill.  The  committees  in  both  the 
House  and  Senate  with  responsibility 
for  military  construction  very  correct- 
ly roncentrated  on  the  feasibility  and 
costs  of  the  various  projects  in  the  bill. 
Moreover,  little  was  known  of  the 
Honduran  project  because  the  agree- 
ment was  being  negotiated  in  secret 
during  the  various  committees  consid- 
eration of  the  overall  bill. 

This  project  should  be  reviewed  in 
the  context  of  our  overall  policy 
toward  Central  America  and  the  Car- 
ibbean by  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  because  of  all  its  im- 
plications. 


For  this  reason  I  ask  that  my  col- 
leagues support  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PERCY  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
great  respect  for  my  distinguished  col- 
league, the  ranking  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee.  He 
served  as  a  distinguished  official  in  the 
State  Department— the  only  member 
of  the  Foreign  Service  to  be  a  Sena- 
tor—and we  agree  on  many,  many 
things.  But  I  would  like  to  point  out  to 
my  colleagues  the  rather  sweeping 
nature  of  this  amendment.  The 
amendment— and  I  would  like  to  read 
Just  a  section  from  it— prohibits  the 
Department  of  Defense  from  obligat- 
ing or  expending  "to  improve,  expand, 
extend,  acquire,  construct,  convert,  re- 
habilitate, or  Install  any  permanent  or 
temporary  airfield  or  airbase.  includ- 
ing any  facility  in  connection  with  an 
airfield  or  airbase.  in  Honduras  or  any 
other  country  in  the  Central  American 
and  Caribbean  region." 

Then  the  amendment  lists  roughly 
31  countries  in  which  we  would  be  pro- 
hibited from  carrying  on  those  actions. 

Mr.  President,  the  history  of  this  is 
that  the  country  of  Honduras,  with 
whom  we  have  a  very  friendly  rela- 
tionship, has  become  deeply  concerned 
about  the  unprecedented  military 
buildup,  including  the  airfield  prepa- 
ration to  receive  Mig  aircraft  in  Nica- 
ragua. But  they  are  also  worried  about 
the  increased  number  of  incidents 
along  their  border  with  Nicaragua.  We 
have  worked  with  the  government  of 
Honduras  at  their  request,  our  Ambas- 
sador has  met  with  them,  given  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  threat  that 
they  perceive  to  their  understandable 
rights  and  sovereign  rights.  And  we 
have  been  in  negotiation  with  them  to 
see  what  can  be  done  in  cooperation 
with  them  to  help  strengthen  their 
own  ability  to  protect  themselves. 

This  does  not  involve  any  U.S. 
troops,  any  American  forces  whatso- 
ever. It  is  the  same  thing  that  we  have 
done  with  a  number  of  other  countries 
in  areas  of  deep  concern  to  us  thou- 
sands of  miles  from  here.  Here  we  are 
dealing  in  our  own  hemisphere  row 
with  a  country  that  feels  it  has  a 
threat.  We  concur  that  they  have  a 
threat. 

There  is  not  any  question  but  this 
was  done  with  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. Department  of  State,  and  the 
Office  of  the  President's  full  support 
and  backing.  They  have  proposed  to 
spend  funds  on  airfield  improvement 
in  Honduras.  The  administration  has 
negotiated  and  signed  an  agreement 
with  the  Government  of  Honduras 
which,  together  with  the  airfield  im- 
provements, permit  the  United  States 
the  use  of  these  airfields  for  the  broad 
purpose  of  mutual  defense  and  coop- 
eration as  set  forth  in  our  early  agree- 
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ments  with  Honduras.  That  is  the 
military  aaslstance  agreement  of  May 
20.  1954.  and  the  agreement  on  flights 
of  military  aircraft  of  April  3. 1952. 

Use  of  the  airfields  under  normal 
circumstances  such  as  routine  transit 
and  search  and  rescue  operations  re- 
quire simple  notification  of  the  Hon- 
duras Oovemment.  Any  other  use 
would  require  the  approval  of  the 
Honduras  Oovemment  and  we  have 
no  plans  to  station  U.S.  forces  under 
this  agreement,  according  to  a  letter 
which  Senator  Town  has  received 
from  Powell  Moore. 

So  on  behalf  of  myself.  I  oppose  this 
amendment  and  would  urge  our  col- 
leagues to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  from  Powell  Moore, 
Assistant  Secretary  for  Congressional 
Relations  for  the  Department  of  State 
to  the  Honorable  Johm  Tower,  chair- 
man of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee, dated  June  2,  and  another  letter 
dated  June  30.  from  Fred  C.  Ikle. 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense,  to  Sena- 
tor Strom  Thxtrmono.  the  President 
pro  tem  of  the  Senate,  also  reiterating 
the  same  objections  and  concerns,  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

DsFARTiciirr  or  State. 
Wathington,  D.C.,  June  2,  1982. 
Hon.  JoHH  Town, 

^lairman,  Armd  Service  Committee,  U.S. 
Senate. 

Deak  Mk.  CiunutAK:  As  you  are  aware. 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  Included  In 
its  fiscal  year  1M3  budget  a  request  for  $31 
million  In  military  construction  funds  for 
the  Western  Caribbean.  We  propose  to 
spend  these  funds  on  airfield  Improvements 
in  Honduras.  In  this  regard,  we  have  negoti- 
ated and  signed  an  agreement  with  the  Oov- 
emment of  Honduras  which  would,  together 
with  the  airfield  Improvements,  permit  us 
the  use  of  these  airfields  for  the  broad  pur- 
POMS  of  mutual  defense  cooperation  set 
forth  In  our  earlier  agreements  with  Hondu- 
ras, the  Military  Assistance  Agreement  of 
May  30.  lOM.  and  the  Agreement  on  Flights 
of  MUltary  Aircraft  of  April  2,  1053.  Use  of 
the  airfields  "under  normal  circumstances." 
such  as  routine  transit  and  search  and 
rescue  operations,  requires  simple  notifica- 
tion of  the  Honduran  Oovemment.  Any 
other  use  would  require  the  approval  of  the 
Honduran  Oovemment.  We  have  no  plans 
to  station  U.S.  forces  under  this  agreement. 

While  the  amount  involved  Is  relatively 
modest.  I  cannot  overemphasise  the  impor- 
tance of  funding  the  proposed  airfield  Im- 
provements for  our  security  Interests  In 
Central  America.  The  newly  elected  demo- 
cratic government  of  Honduras  is  deeply 
worried  about  InddenU  on  the  Nlcaraguan 
border  and  by  Nicaragua's  arms  buUdup. 
which  exceeds  any  defensive  requirements. 
Our  essoitlal  aim  is  to  demonstrate  to  the 
Hondurans  that  we  remain  interested  In  the 
security  of  our  friends  In  the  area.  By  reas- 
suring our  friends,  this  Initiative  will  there- 
fore contribute  to  the  security  and  stability 


of  Central  America.  I  trust  that  you  will  be 
able  to  give  it  your  full  support, 
ilncerely. 

Powni.  A.  Moors. 
AtaiMtant  Secretary  for 
CongreMtional  ReUUiona. 

T  IK  UlTDER  SiCIIXTAIlY  OP  DXPKNSI. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  30,  1992. 
Hon.  (  trom  TmrRM om. 
V.S.  S  nate. 
Wiuhi  tgton,  D.C 

Dea]  I  SsRATOR  TRxnutoHD:  The  fiscal  year 
1983  E  lilitary  construction  authorization  bill 
for  wl  lich  you  are  floor  manager  contains 
$31  m  Uion  for  airfield  Improvements  in  the 
Weste  -n  Caribbean.  We  intend  to  use  the 
funds  to  Improve  two  airfields  in  Honduras 
and  h  ftve  negotiated  an  access  agreement 
(attaci  ted)  with  the  Honduran  govenunent. 

The  access  agreement  permits  use  of  the 
fields  for  transit  and  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations with  at  least  24  hours  advance  noti- 
fication. Longer  term  deployment  to  meet  a 
securii  y  threat  to  Honduras  or  U.S.  Inter- 
ests n  quires  Joint  approval  by  both  govern- 
ments 

The  agreement  along  with  the  proposed 
airfielfl  improvements,  gives  us  the  capabil- 
ity toact  positively  In  response  to  a  wide 
range  of  contingencies,  from  disaster  relief 
to  a  military  emergency. 

The  Honduran  government  Is  deeply  con- 
cerned about  the  unprecedented  military 
buildu  p.  including  the  airfield  preparations 
to  reo  live  MIO  aircraft,  in  Nicaragua.  They 
are  i  Iso  worried  about  the  Increaaing 
numb(  r  of  Incidents  along  their  border  with 
Nicangua. 

Thli  airfield  Improvement  project  can 
send  { I  clear  signal  to  our  friends  in  the 
area.  1  f  they  commit  themselves  to  freedom, 
as  Ho  iduras  has.  we  will  support  their  ef- 
forts <  D  defend  themselves  In  a  tangible  way 
while  they  build  the  Institutions  necessary 
to  Iniure  social,  economic  and  political 
prognss. 

Thfa  program,  at  $21  million,  is  relatively 
small,  but  It  will  have  a  major  impact  in  a 
region  that  is  becoming  more  Important  to 
us  as 'events  unfold.  Your  support  of  this 
program  Is  deeply  appreciated. 
Sincerely. 
I  Prkd  C.  Iklb. 

EIDASST  OP  TR>  URriRD  STATB 

OP  Amsrica. 
Tegucigalpa.  D.C,  May  S.  19t2. 
His  ElkceUency.  Edqarso  Paz  BARincA, 
Mini*  'er  of  Foreign  Relatiom  of  the  Repub- 
lU  of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C. 

Ezc  ellkrct:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  n  cent  conversations  between  represent- 
atlvoj  of  our  Oovemments  concerning  the 
use  aad  improvement  of  certain  facilities  in 
Hond  iras.  As  a  result  of  those  discussions.  I 
have  the  honor  to  propoM  to  Tour  Excel- 
lency that  the  attached  text  constitute  an 
Anne  i  to  the  BiUteral  MUltary  Assistance 
Agre«ment  between  the  Oovemment  of 
Hmidiras  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
Units  1  States  of  America,  which  was  signed 
on  M  ly  30.  1054.  to  enter  Into  force  on  the 
date  4  f  your  reply  concurring  therein. 

Acoipt.  Excellency,  the  renewed  aasur- 
anceajof  my  highest  consideration. 

{  John  D.  NsoRoroHTS. 

ARKXR  TO  TBI  SnATSRAL  MIUTART  ASSISTAMCS 
AORBIKirr  BCTWBR  THI  OOVtRmiBfT  OP 
HOmURAS  Am  TRX  GOVKRjnaHT  OP  THE 
tmikB)   STATES   OP   AMXRICA   DATED  MAT    SO. 
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further  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  tht  Bilateral  Military  Assistance  Agree- 


ro 


ment  bet  reen  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  Stites  of  America  and  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Honduras,  concluded  on  May  30. 
1954,  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  herein: 

A.  To  the  extent  agreed  between  the  Oov- 
emments pf  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Hondi^ras.  the  United  States  will  under- 
take a  program  for  the  Improvement  of  ex- 
isting facilities  at  the  Honduran  aerial  poru 
of  Palmenila.  Ooloson,  and  La  Mesa,  and  at 
such  othet  aerial  ports  as  the  two  Oovem- 
ments may  subsequently  agree:  as  well  as 
the  constractlon  of  new  facilities  and  Instal- 
lation of  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  use;  F 

B.  Aircraft  operated  by  or  for  the  Oovem- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
make  use  of  the  aforesaid  aerial  ports  and 
facilities  ahd  of  other  aerial  ports  that  the 
two  Oovemments  may  subsequently  agree 
upon. 

3.  Under  normal  circtmtstances.  the  use  by 
the  Ooveqnment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  aerial  ports  referred  to  In 
paragraphl  1  above  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  paranphs  1,  3  and  7  of  the  agreement 
of  April  3J 1953  between  the  Oovemment  of 
Honduras  and  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  flights  of  mili- 
tary aircraft.  In  other  circumstances,  the 
use  of  th(ve  aerial  ports  shall  be  a  matter 
for  the  Jdlnt  decision  of  the  two  Oovem- 
ments. 

3.  Unlteid  SUtes  authoriUes  will  notify 
Honduran  I  authorities  at  least  twenty- four 
(34)  hourwln  advance  of  antlclpi^ed  arrivals 
of  alrcrafu  covered  by  this  Annex,  except  In 
cases  of  uigent  need  as  agreed  by  both  Oov- 
emments. I  Such  aircraft,  as  Is  customary 
under  int^natlonal  law  and  practice,  will  be 
exempt  from  landing  fees,  navigation 
charges  and  similar  cliarges. 

4.  The  Oovemment  of  Honduras  author- 
izes the  Oovemment  of  the  United  States  of 
America  tA  make  use  of  the  facilities  at  the 
aerial  porti  referred  to  In  paragraph  1  above 
for  the  mieling  or  refueling  of  aircraft, 
maintenance  of  aircraft  and  equipment,  ac- 
commodaaon  of  personnel,  communica- 
tions, supMy.  storage  and  other  such  activi- 
ties. The  Oovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  bear  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  serviss  which  It  requests  and  receives 
from  Honiuran  sources. 

5.  For  the  Improvement  or  construction  of 
faculties  pursuant  to  this  Annex,  and  for 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of  equip- 
ment. thejOovemment  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may,  under  applicable  United 
States  laWs,  regulations,  and  procedures. 
utUIze  its!  own  personnel  or  contractors  of 
Its  choice  J  with  maximum  possible  use  being 
made  of  qualified  Honduran  contractors  and 
personnel! 

6.  Undei'  the  Agreement  of  May  30,  1954, 
the  Oovemment  of  Honduras  wUl  facilitate 
the  entry]  Into,  movement  within  and  exit 
from  Honduras  of  United  States  personnel 
In  connection  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Annex.  8i  ich  personnel  wlU  be  obligated  to 
respect  tti  e  laws  of  Honduras  and  to  abstain 
from  undertaking  activities  Inconsistent 
with  the  iforesald  Agreement.  Their  treat- 
ment, prirUeges  and  immunities  will  be  In 
accordaiM  e  with  that  Agreement  and  appli- 
cable Hon  duran  Immigration  law. 

7.  The  luthoritles  of  the  Oovemment  of 
the  UniU  d  SUtes  of  America  will  pay  Just 
and  reaso  nable  compensation  In  settlement 
of  meritoious  claims  arising  out  of  acts  or 
omissions'  of  members  and  civilian  employ- 
ees of  United  States  Armed  Forces  done  In 
the  performance  of  official  duty  or  out  of 
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any  act,  omission  or  occurrence  for  which 
the  United  SUtes  Is  legally  responsible.  The 
Oovemment  of  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica may  also  at  its  discretion  settle  meritori- 
ous claims  not  arising  from  the  performance 
of  official  duty  and  for  which  it  Is  not  other- 
wise legaUy  responsible,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  settlement  the  Injured  party  may 
seek  recovery  of  his  damages  from  the  re- 
sponsible member  or  employees  In  Hondu- 
ran courts.  All  claims  processed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Oovenunent  of  the  United 
SUtes  of  America  wUl  be  settled  expedi- 
tiously and  in  accordance  with  United 
SUtes  law. 

8.  The  Oovemment  of  Honduras  shall 
have  the  first  option  to  acquire  any  equip- 
ment, materials,  supplies,  relocatable  struc- 
tures, or  other  movable  property  imported 
into  or  procured  within  Honduras  under 
this  Annex  which  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  SUtes  of  America  may  decide  to  dis- 
pose of  within  Honduras. 

9.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Oovemments  shall  conclude  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  required  to  Implement  this 
Annex.  The  two  Oovemments  shaU  Issue  In- 
structions to  their  appropriate  authorities 
to  ensure  that  the  obligations  sUted  In  this 
Annex  and  arrangements  agreed  thereunder 
are  fully  Implemented. 

Mr.  PERCY.  They  would  certainly 
oppose  any  such  amendment  because 
this  has  been  carefully  negotiated,  it  is 
done  In  our  mutual  defense,  and  it 
would  be  a  gesture  to  a  friendly  nation 
that  wishes  to  adequately  defend  itself 
and  hold  up  its  end  of  the  common  de- 
fense in  the  region. 

Mr.  PELL.  Will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PERCY.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  PELL.  As  I  understand  the  Sen- 
ator—and I  have  great  respect  for  my 
chairman,  friend,  and  colleague— he 
feels  that  this  amendment  is  much  too 
sweeping.  Am  I  correct  in  that  as- 
sumption? 

Mr.  PERCY.  WeU.  I  not  only  feel  it 
Is  too  sweeping,  but  I  also  feel  even  if 
it  were  limited  Just  to  Honduras  it 
would  undo  an  agreement  we  have  al- 
ready made  with  the  Oovemment  of 
Honduras  and  I  think  evidence  poor 
faith  in  dealing  with  them  and  under- 
cut the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment in  doing  something  for  which  I 
think  they  have  had  a  perfectly  good 
reason  for  doing  and  which  I  strongly 
support. 

But  as  I  understand  the  amendment, 
if  I  read  it  correctly,  it  does  not  Just 
apply  to  Honduras,  though  that  is  the 
country  that  is  singled  out.  it  does 
apply  to  31  coimtries  in  the  Central 
and  Caribbean  region. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  think  that  the  Senator's 
first  point  about  its  wide  sweeping 
nature  is  very  well  taken.  Since  I  have 
not  as  yet  asked  for  the  yeas  and  nays 
on  this  amendment.  I  ask  luianimous 
consent.  Mr.  President,  that  I  be  i>er- 
mitted  to  modify  my  amendment  and 
put  a  period  following  the  word  "Hon- 
duras" on  the  sixth  line  of  the  first 
section  of  this  amendment,  which 
would  then  mean  that  it  would  be  lim- 
ited exclusively  to  Honduras  Is  the 
amendment  so  modified? 


The  PRESn^INO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  We  have  no  ob- 
jection to  modifying  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  is  so  modified. 

The  amendment.  UP  No.  1054.  as 
modified,  is  as  follows: 

At  the  appropriate  place  in  the  bill  Insert 
the  foUowtoig: 

CORSTRncnOM   IM   HOHDURAS  AMD  ART  OTHER 

cotnrrRY  ir  trz  certral  americar  ard 

CARIRaBAN  RCGIOR 

Sbc.  .  None  of  the  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  an  authorization  contained  In 
this  Act  may  be  obligated  or  expended  to 
improve,  expand,  extend,  acquire,  omistruct, 
convert.  rehabillUte.  or  InstaU  any  perma- 
nent or  temporary  airfield  or  alrbase.  In- 
cluding any  facUlty  In  connection  with  an 
airfield  or  alrbase.  In  Honduras. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  rise  In  strong 
opposition  to  this  amendment  which 
proposes  to  strike  $21  million  from 
this  bill  which  is  to  be  used  to  upgrade 
airfield  facilities  at  two  locations  in 
Honduras. 

Until  President  Reagan  was  elected, 
this  Nation  had  virtually  ignored  the 
other  nations  in  this  hemisphere  for 
more  than  a  decade.  We  had  no  for- 
eign policy  when  it  came  to  Central 
America.  With  a  treaty  that  was  badly 
flawed,  we  abandoned  our  security  in- 
terests in  Panama  and  "gave  away" 
the  Panama  Canal  which  threatens  to 
become  an  economic  millstone  around 
Panama's  neck.  We  watched  as  the  So- 
viets and  their  CutMtn  surrogates  spon- 
sored a  Communist  takeover  in  Nicara- 
gua. 

Now  we  have  an  administration  that 
is  trying  to  restore  America's  image  in 
this  hemisphere  and  at  the  same  time 
to  protect  our  national  sectulty  inter- 
ests in  the  region.  Hondiuvs  is  the  one 
bright  spot  in  Central  America.  They 
have  a  strong  democratic  government 
that  is  the  product  of  free  elections. 
They  are  allies  of  the  United  States. 
In  an  effort  to  fiuther  promote  the 
friendly  relations  between  our  two 
countries,  negotiations  were  begun  on 
March  26.  1982.  leading  toward  an 
agreement  wherein  the  United  States 
would  upgrade  the  nmway  facilities  at 
two  airfields  in  Honduras  and  in 
return,  the  Oovemment  of  Honduras 
would  grant  the  United  States  reason- 
able access  to  these  facilities  in  accord- 
ance with  established  procedtires. 
These  negotiations  were  concluded  in 
April  and  the  agreement  was  signed  by 
both  nations  on  May  7. 1982. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  that  agreement  be  placed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  explain  what  the  United  States 
proposes  to  do  in  Honduras  and  why. 
Two   existing   airfields— one.   on   the 


northem  coast  near  La  Ceiba  and  one 
near  the  capital  at  Comayagua— would 
be  upgraded.  The  work  would  consist 
of  runway  extensions,  taxlway  con- 
struction, parking  area  expanakm.  and 
fuel  tank  installation.  The  objective  is 
to  be  able  to  use  theae  airfields  for 
limited  airlift  or  for  up  to  a  squadron 
of  tactical  fighter  aircraft 

There  will  be  no  U.S.  forces  sta- 
tioned in  Honduras  at  these  airflelds 
and  there  are  no  plans  to  go  beyond 
these  atistere  operational  facilities 
that  I  have  outlined.  The  faciUties 
would  be  available  to  the  United 
States— with  i4>propriate  prior  consul- 
tation with  the  Oovemment  of  Hon- 
duras—for missions  such  as  search  and 
rescue  or  natural  disaster  relief,  as 
well  as  a  range  of  possible  military  sce- 
narios. 

The  threat  in  the  region  is  clear. 
With  the  growing  Soviet  presence  in 
Nicaragua,  which  now  has  the  largest 
standing  army  in  Central  America  and 
which  is  upgrading  its  airfields  and 
training  its  personnel  to  receive  Soviet 
Mlg  fighters,  the  United  States  must 
respond  to  maintain  the  regional  bal- 
ance of  power.  The  only  airflelds  In 
the  region  which  will  accommodate 
U.S.  tactical  aircraft  are  at  Howard 
Air  Force  Base  in  Panama,  over  500 
miles  away:  Ouantanamo  Naval  Base 
in  Cuba,  over  800  miles  away:  and 
Puerto  Rico,  which  Is  1.200  miles 
away.  Twenty-one  million  dollars,  the 
cost  to  upgrade  these  facilities  in  Hon- 
duras, seems  to  me  to  be  quite  a  bar- 
gain to  enable  the  United  States  to  be 
able  to  support  iU  allies  in  the  region 
with  adequate  airlift  and  fighter  air- 
craft. 

I  must  point  out  the  seriotu  conse- 
quences that  may  occur  if  this  funding 
Is  denied.  Our  Oovemment  has  negoti- 
ated this  agreement  with  the  Oovem- 
ment of  Hondiuas  in  good  faith.  Hon- 
dxuMS  gets  upgraded  airfields  which 
they  can  use  for  civil  pivposes.  we  get 
reasonable  access  to  the  airfields  and 
help  maintain  the  balance  of  power  in 
the  region.  The  Oovemment  of  Hon- 
duras has  supported  and  encouraged 
UJ5.  involvement  in  the  region  at  a 
time  when  many  Central  American 
countries  are  questioning  the  reliabil- 
ity of  the  United  SUtes  as  an  aUy.  If 
we  deny  this  821  million,  and  thereby 
fail  to  carry  through  on  our  part  of 
this  country-to-cotmtry  agreement,  we 
may  do  irreparable  damage  to  our  re- 
lations with  the  entire  region.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  we  go  forward  with  this 
project,  it  will  be  "concrete"  evidence 
that  the  United  States  is  serious  in  its 
commitment  to  defend  the  cause  of 
freedom  in  the  region. 

The  President  of  Honduras,  the 
Honorable  Roberto  Suazo.  will  visit 
the  United  States  during  the  period  of 
July  14-16.  President  Suazo's  elected 
government  was  inaugurated  earlier 
this  year.  The  new  government  is  com- 
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mltted  to  democratic  reform  and  the 
advancement  of  individual  riglits.  I 
hope  that  the  Senate  will  soundly 
defeat  this  amendment  as  a  clear  mes- 
sage to  President  Suazo  and  all  na- 
tions of  this  hemisphere  that  the 
United  States  is  a  reliable  ally  and  can 
be  counted  on  to  support  the  cause  of 
free  men  anywhere  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
see  fit  to  defeat  this  amendment.  It  is 
a  very  dangerous  amendment.   It  is 
contrary  to  the  agreement  we  have 
with  that  country.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  we  can  act  forthwith  on  it. 
Exhibit  1 
Embassy  of  the 
Unitxd  Statxs  or  America, 
Teffucigalpa,  D.C..  May  6.  1982. 
His  Excellency  E^dcaroo  Paz  Barnica. 
Minister  of  Fonign  Relations  of  the  Repub- 
lic of  Honduras,  Tegucigalpa,  D.C. 

Excellzmcy:  I  have  the  honor  to  refer  to 
the  recent  conversations  between  represent- 
atives of  our  Ooveminents  concerning  the 
use  and  improvement  of  certain  facilities  in 
Honduras.  As  a  result  of  those  discussions,  I 
have  the  honor  to  propose  to  Your  Excel- 
lency that  the  attached  text  constitute  an 
Annex  to  the  Bilateral  Military  Assistance 
Agreement  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
which  was  signed  on  May  20,  1954,  to  enter 
into  force  on  the  date  of  your  reply  concur- 
ring therein. 

Accept,  Excellency,  the  renewed  assur- 
ances of  my  highest  consideration. 

John  D.  Necroporto. 

Enclosure:  Annex  to  the  Bilateral  Military 
Assistance  Agreement. 
AmfEX  TO  the  bilateral  military  assistance 

agrkcmkht  between  the  government  of 

honduras   and  the  government   of   the 

united  states  op  america  dated  may  30, 

1SS4 

1.  To  further  the  purposes  and  objectives 
of  the  Bilateral  Military  Assistance  Agree- 
ment between  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Honduras,  concluded  on  May  20. 
1954,  and  under  the  terms  and  conditions 
specified  herein: 

A.  To  the  extent  agreed  between  the  Gov- 
ernments of  the  United  States  of  America 
and  Honduras,  the  United  States  will  under- 
take a  program  for  the  improvement  of  ex- 
isting facilities  at  the  Honduran  aerial  ports 
of  Palmerola,  Goloson,  and  La  Mesa,  and  at 
such  other  aerial  ports  as  the  two  Govern- 
ments may  subsequently  agree:  as  well  as 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  and  instal- 
lation of  equipment  as  may  be  necessary  for 
their  use: 

B.  Aircraft  operated  by  or  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  America  may 
make  use  of  the  aforesaid  aerial  ports  that 
the  two  Governments  may  subsequently 
agree  upon. 

2.  Under  normal  circumstances,  the  use  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  of  the  aerial  ports  referred  to  in 
paragraph  1  above  shall  be  in  accordance 
with  paragraphs  1,  2  and  7  of  the  agreement 
of  April  2,  1952  between  the  Government  of 
Honduras  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  flights  of  mili- 
tary aircraft.  In  other  circumstances,  the 
use  of  those  aerial  ports  shall  be  a  matter 
for  the  Joint  decision  of  the  two  Govern- 
ments. 

3.  United  States  authorities  will  notify 
Honduran  authorities  at  least  twenty-four 
(24)  hours  in  advance  of  anticipated  arrivals 


of  aiicraft  covered  by  this  Annex,  except  in 
cases  »f  urgent  need  as  agreed  by  both  Gov- 
emmfnts.  Such  aircraft,  as  is  customary 
undet  international  law  and  practice,  will  be 
exemi)t  from  landing  fees,  navigation 
•s  and  similar  charges, 
fhe  Government  of  Honduras  author- 
le  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
AmeHca  to  make  use  of  the  facilities  at  the 
aerial  ports  referred  to  in  paragraph  1  above 
for  the  fueling  or  refueling  of  aircraft, 
maintenance  of  aircraft  and  equipment,  ac- 
commodation of  personnel,  communica- 
tions, supply,  storage  and  other  such  activi- 
ties. The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  shall  bear  the  cost  of  supplies 
and  services  which  it  requests  and  receives 
from  Honduran  sources. 

5.  Aor  the  improvement  or  construction  of 
facilities  pursuant  to  this  Annex,  and  for 
the  iastallation  and  maintenance  of  equlp- 
mentj  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  may,  under  applicable  United 
States  laws,  regulations,  and  procedures. 
utlliz|  its  own  personnel  or  contractors  of 
its  choice,  with  maximum  possible  use  being 
made. of  qualified  Honduran  contractors  and 
personnel. 

6.  Under  the  Agreement  of  May  20.  19S4. 
the  Qovemment  of  Honduras  will  facilitate 
the  entry  into,  movement  within  and  exit 
from  Honduras  of  United  States  personnel 
in  connection  with  the  provisions  of  this 
Annex.  Such  personnel  will  be  obligated  to 
respect  the  laws  of  Honduras  and  to  abstain 
for  undertaking  activities  Inconsistent  with 
the  aforesaid  Agreement.  Their  treatment, 
privileges  and  immunities  will  be  In  accord- 
ance -with  that  Agreement  and  applicable 
Hondliran  immigration  law. 

7.  The  authorities  of  the  Government  of 
the  qnited  States  of  America  will  pay  Just 
and  reasonable  compensation  in  settlement 
of  meritorious  claims  arising  out  of  acts  or 
omisMons  of  members  and  civilian  employ- 
ees of  United  States  Armed  Forces  done  in 
the  i^rformance  of  official  duty  or  out  of 
any  4ct,  omission  or  occurrence  for  which 
the  lilted  States  Is  legally  responsible.  The 
Government  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica may  also  at  its  discretion  settle  meritori- 
ous cKims  not  arising  from  the  performance 
of  ofncial  duty  and  for  which  it  is  not  other- 
wise legally  responsible,  but  in  the  absence 
of  such  settlement  the  Injured  party  may 
seek  recovery  of  his  damages  from  the  re- 
spon4ble  member  or  employees  in  Hondu- 
ran courts.  All  claims  processed  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Oovenunent  of  the  United 
States  of  America  will  be  settled  expedi- 
tiously and  In  accordance  with  United 
Stat<*law. 

8.  The  Government  of  Honduras  shall 
havejthe  first  option  to  acquire  any  equip- 
ment; materials,  supplies,  relocatable  struc- 
tures; or  other  movable  property  Imported 
into  or  procured  within  Honduras  under 
this  Annex  which  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  of  America  may  decide  to  dis- 
pose bf  within  Honduras. 

9.  The  competent  authorities  of  the  two 
Govehiments  shall  conclude  such  arrange- 
ments as  may  be  required  to  implement  this 
Annex.  The  Two  Governments  shall  issue 
instructions  to  their  appropriate  authorities 
to  ensure  that  the  obligations  stated  In  this 
Annepc  and  arrangements  agreed  thereunder 
are  fi  illy  implemented. 

Ml.  THURMOND.  Mr,  President,  I 
yiela  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas,  the  chairman  of  the  Armed 
Senfces  Committee,  may  require. 

M  .  TOWER.  I  thanli  my  colleague. 
I  wil  1  be  brief. 


June  SO,  1982 


June  SO.  1982 
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Mr.  President,  the  forces  in  Nicara- 
gua currently  number  20.000  to  25.000. 
With  reservists  and  militia  in  excess  of 
50.000.  tliere  are  some  75.000  Nicara- 
guans  under  arms. 

In  contrast.  Honduras  with  a  larger 
population  than  Nicaragua,  has  armed 
forces  totaling  11,500.  while  Guatema- 
la, the  I  largest  country  in  Central 
Americaj  and  with  nearly  three  times 
the  population  of  Nicaragua,  has  a 
smaller  i^ilitary  establishment. 

Agains|t  this  backdrop.  Honduras, 
which  shares  a  long  and  vulnerable 
border  with  Nicaragua,  just  completed 
a  transition  from  military  rule  to  a 
democratically  elected  civilian  govern- 
ment. 

It  occi^rs  to  me  that  people  would 
feel  a  sense  of  outrage  if  we  fail  to  pro- 
vide a  little  money  for  airfields  for 
Hondurw  on  the  grounds  that  It 
might  tie  provocative  to  Nicaragua, 
which  his  a  military  force  many  times 
their  sL 
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This  does  not  enhance  the  size  of 
the  mililjary  force  in  Honduras.  It  does 
give  thehi  an  airfield  capability,  at  a 
time  when  Nicaragua  is  arming  far 
beyond  its  defensive  requirements. 

Let 'tis  I  remember  that  Honduras  has 
transitioned  to  a  democratic  govern- 
ment. It  occurs  to  me  in  1939  many 
people  thought  that  our  failure  to  de- 
liver up  Czechoslovakia  to  Adolf  Hitler 
would  pt'ovoke  him.  Is  it  provocation 
to  deny  a  friendly  country  some  rea- 
sonable ability  to  defend  itself,  even  to 
deny  them  an  airfield  that  might  by 
used  boflh  for  economic  and  defensive 
purposes,  on  the  grounds  that  it  might 
provoke  [Nicaragua,  which  has  already 
demonstrated  aggressive  tendencies? 

If  this  is  the  kind  of  ally  the  United 
States  is  going  to  be  we  are  going  to  be 
a  totally  unreliable  ally  and  we  might 
as  well  ^ede  the  control  of  this  hemi- 
sphere outside  the  North  American 
Continent  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
surrogate.  Cuba.  We  might  as  well 
send  Cagtro  a  cable  saying.  "Come  in. 
Take  over.  We  are  going  to  do  nothing. 
If  anyone  objects  that  we  provide 
some  assistance  with  a  struggling 
country!  in  Latin  America  that  is 
trying  ti>  achieve  democracy,  that  is 
trying  tio  achieve  economic  growth, 
trying  to  achieve  peace  and  stability, 
we  will  broffer  no  assistance  to  them 
or  offer;  none  to  them  because  we  do 
not  want  to  be  involved." 

I  canfiot  think  of  anything  that 
would  hive  a  more  devastating  impact 
on  our  influence  in  this  hemisphere 
than  to  pass  an  amendment  of  this 
kind.  I  ^ertainly  hope  the  Senate  will 
reject  itj  and  will  reject  it  by  a  sizable 
majority  so  that  the  sentiment  of  this 
body  is  (Unmistakable. 

Mr.  tHURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
would  t|ie  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  I  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendntent  in  view  of  the  agreement 
we  have!  with  Honduras  and  in  view  of 


the  strong  attitude  of  many  as  to  the 
importance  of  this  matter,  not  only 
the  Defense  Department  but  also  the 
State  Department.  I  would  hope  he 
might  consider  withdrawing  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  PELL.  I  would  like  to  respond 
with  a  comment  and  a  query. 

First,  the  comment.  This  amend- 
ment should  not  be  interpreted  as  an 
anti-Honduran  amendment.  It  is  a 
measure  that  reflects  the  people's  con- 
cerns about  the  administration's 
policy  in  Central  America.  I  too  feel 
that  we  should  show  strong  signs  of 
support  for  the  democratic  process  in 
Honduras  after  a  long  period  of  mili- 
tary rule,  but  would  have  hoped  to 
show  it  in  other  ways.  I  look  forward 
to  explaining  this  to  President  Suazo 
Cordova  when  he  comes  to  Washing- 
ton next  month. 

In  response  to  the  Senator's  thought 
about  withdrawing  it,  I  should  be  glad 
to  withdraw  it  if  I  could  receive  assur- 
ance that  before  these  airfields  that 
are  being  improved  are  to  be  used  by 
American  military  aircraft  for  military 
purposes,  the  Conunittee  on  Foreign 
Relations  would  be  notified.  If  I  could 
receive  that  assurance.  I  would  be  glad 
to  withdraw  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
think  that  any  American  use  of  these 
airfields  would  be  subject  to  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  which,  I  think,  the  right 
of  the  Senate  to  be  informed  and  the 
authority  of  the  Congress  in  the 
matter  are  adequately  protected. 

I  should  like  to  think  that  if,  for  ex- 
ample, theie  were  flood  or  famine  or 
something  of  that  sort  in  Honduras 
and  we  wanted  to  send  some  relief  sup- 
plies down  there  in  C-130  aircraft,  we 
could  do  it  without  the  President 
having  to  convene  the  Congress  if  it  is 
out  of  session  to  get  our  permission  or 
notify  us  in  pursuit  of  a  hunuuie  cause 
of  that  sort. 

We  do  not  impose  that  kind  of  re- 
striction on  airfields  we  build  in  many 
parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  President. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  obvi- 
ously not  talking  about  relief  supplies 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  I  am  talking 
about  military  purposes. 

I  yield  at  this  time  to  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  (Mr.  Zorinsky). 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
might  call  my  colleagues'  attention  to 
a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Mr.  Fred  C.  Ikle.  in  which  he 
states— this  is  quoted  from  his  letter: 

The  access  agreement  permits  use  of  the 
fields  for  transit  and  search  and  rescue  op- 
erations with  at  least  24  hours'  advance  no- 
tification. Longer  term  deployment  to  meet 
a  security  threat  to  Honduras  or  United 
States  interests  requires  Joint  approval  of 
both  governments. 

I  thought  that  might  be  satisfactory 
to  the  Senator. 


Mr.  President.  I  am  quite  sure  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  would  be 
notified  if  the  decision  is  made  to  take 
military  action  that  he  is  concerned 
about. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska. 

Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment  on  Honduras 
offered  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Psu.) 
as  ranking  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations.  I  find  his  con- 
cerns about  the  $21  million  project  in 
Honduras  extremely  well  foimded  and 
hope  that  all  of  our  colleagues  in  this 
body  become  convinced  of  the  serious 
implications  of  this  project  as  ex- 
pressed by  Senator  ftix. 

The  project  for  airfield  improvement 
in  Honduras  is  an  imnecessary  and  ex- 
pensive public  woiics  project  overseas 
that  has  not  had  the  proper  public 
airing  because  of  the  secrecy  that  had 
to  be  maintained  during  the  negotia- 
tions with  Honduras.  The  foreign 
policy  implication  of  the  project  are 
clearly  not  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

There  is  much  more  than  meets  the 
eye  on  the  project.  It  is  not  simply  a 
project  whereby  the  U.S.  Government, 
in  a  spirit  of  humanttarianism,  fi- 
nances the  improvement  of  three  air- 
fields for  the  sake  of  the  Honduran 
economy.  This  is  a  project  initiated  by 
the  (3ovemment  of  the  United  States 
to  make  these  airfields  capable  of 
landing  U.S.  tactical  aircraft. 

As  a  substitute  to  that,  I  point  out 
that  in  these  hallowed  Halls,  many 
times.  I  have  supported  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  aircraft  carriers.  Air- 
craft carriers  certainly  are  a  factor  in 
putting  an  air  imibrella  over  Honduras 
if  it  need  be  without  putting  one  dime 
into  a  Honduran  runway. 

It  does  not  take  too  much  imagina- 
tion to  envision,  in  the  not  too  distant 
future,  a  scenario  in  which  U.S.  fight- 
er aircraft  and  U.S.  troops  land  to 
fight  in  the  mountains  and  Jungles  of 
Central  America. 

For  an  issue  that  has  such  far-rang- 
ing implications,  there  has  been  virtu- 
ally little  public  discussion.  The  House 
and  Senate  committees  involved  in 
military  construction  dealt  with  the 
project  within  their  purview.  Under- 
standably, the  foreign  policy  implica- 
tion of  such  a  project  was  not  fore- 
most in  their  minds.  Because  the  nego- 
tiations t)etween  the  Govenmients  of 
the  United  States  and  Honduras  were 
going  on  during  the  committees'  con- 
sideration of  the  military  construction 
bill,  there  was  no  opportunity  for  a 
public  airing  of  the  issue  that  our  citi- 
zens deserve.  The  potential  for  deep- 
ening U.S.  military  involvement  in 
Central  America  is  too  stark  a  reality 
not  to  have  a  wider  discussion  of  the 
issue  within  the  Congress. 


I  had  been  assured  prior  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  these  airfields  by  members 
of  the  Air  Force  of  our  country  that 
we  are  quite  capable  of  reaching  Nicar- 
agura  and  all  of  Central  America, 
through  B-59's.  through  strategic  air- 
craft tactical  squadrons,  and  through 
many  other  means,  including  the 
super  aircraft  carriers  which  could  lie 
offshore,  which  I  previously  men- 
tioned. 

The  financial  aspect  of  the  project  is 
no  less  Important  for  the  American 
public.  As  Senator  Pnx  brought  out. 
we  are  continually  telling  our  people 
back  home  that  there  is  no  money  for 
this  or  that  necessary  project  in  our 
respective  SUtes.  Now  I  am  faced  with 
the  prospect  of  telling  the  people  of 
Nebraska  that  there  is  no  Federal 
money  for  the  many  bridges  that  are 
in  need  of  refurbishing  and  that  there 
is  no  money  for  the  North  Omaha 
Freeway  project,  but  there  is  enough 
for  a  $21  million  public  works  project 
in  Honduras. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  my  colleagues 
will  heed  the  concerns  expressed  by 
Senator  Pell  and  myself  and  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  which  would 
withhold  funds  for  improvement  of 
airfields  in  Honduras. 

I  also  point  out,  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  current  events  in  the  Middle 
East,  that  this  type  of  money  put  into 
any  airfield  could  be  quickly  wasted.  I 
think  it  has  been  proven  and  demon- 
strably illustrated  that  it  took  20  min- 
utes to  destroy  an  airfield  capable  of 
handling  the  type  of  planes  we  want 
to  land  in  Honduras  in  Beirut.  Leba- 
non. It  takes  only  nine  pockmarks  in 
the  middle  of  a  runway.  I  say  if  we 
cannot  provide  the  wherewithal  to 
protect  an  airfield  from  destruction.  I 
think  it  is  a  hollow  claim  to  say  we  are 
going  to  provide  protection  by  giving 
them  a  concrete  runway  which  an 
enemy  force  could  destroy  very  rapid- 
ly. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  pro- 
ceeded to  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Bdr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  such  time  as  the  Senator  from 
Texas  may  require. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  has  said  that 
this  area  is  within  the  range  of  the  B- 
59.  and  I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  what 
type  of  aircraft  that  is.  I  Icnow  of  no 
such  aircraft  in  our  inventory  in  the 
first  place. 
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In  the  second  place,  he  suggests  we 
should  not  build  airfields  because  they 
can  be  destroyed  by  military  action. 

If  that  is  true,  we  should  not  build 
airfields  anywhere  except  perhaps  in 
the  continental  United  States  where 
the  only  risk,  of  destruction  is  from 
intercontinental  weapons  systems, 
which  we  might  or  might  not  be  able 
to  defend  against. 

I  think  it  is  a  poor  argument  against 
building  an  airfield  simply  to  point  out 
that  they  can  be  militarily  destroyed.  I 
can  think  of  nothing  that  would  be 
more  calculated  to  Inhibit  the  use  of 
airfields  for  public  and  military  pur- 
poses than  to  suggest  that  we  should 
not  build  them  because  they  are  mili- 
tarily vulnerable.  Everything  is  vulner- 
able in  a  military  confrontation  when 
an  enemy  is  willing  to  use  anything 
and  pay  the  price  to  do  it. 

Bfr.  ZORINSKT  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nebraska, 

Mr.  ZORIN8KY.  I  should  like  to  say 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Texas  that  I  appreciate  the  correction. 
Obviously,  there  is  no  B-59  that  I  am 
aware  of  either.  I  certainly  meant  B- 
52,  which  has  demonstrated  its  ability 
to  fly  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  all  the 
way  into  the  Persian  Gulf  and  return 
with  inflight  refueling. 

When  the  Senator  says  we  should 
not  build  for  the  sake  of  worrying 
about  destruction.  I  did  qualify  the 
construction  with  an  ability  to  defend 
the  construction.  I  do  not  think  many 
of  us  have  to  remember  very  far 
back— as  a  matter  of  fact,  about  1V% 
yean  ago— to  when  16  Jet  fighters  of 
the  National  Ouard  were  blown  up  on 
a  runway  in  Puerto  Rico.  There  was 
no  war  going  on  in  Puerto  Rico.  That 
was  about  a  $40  million  cost  to  the 
American  taxpayer. 

So  I  say  that  if  we  cannot  defend  16 
of  our  Jets  on  a  runway  in  Puerto  Rico 
and  keep  them  from  getting  blown  up, 
then  I  think  we  have  a  very  poor  op- 
portunity to  defend  any  runway  in  an 
area  where  hostilities  take  place. 

Mr.  THX7RMOND  addressed  the 
Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mi.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  if 
no  one  else  has  anything  else  to  say.  I 
think  we  might  have  a  rollcall. 

Is  the  Senator  ready?  Does  he  yield 
back  hlstlme? 

Mr.  PE3iL.  I  am  ready  to  yield  back 
my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
Just  want  to  say  a  few  words.  Hondu- 
ras is  our  friend.  Honduras  is  here  on 
this  continent.  Honduras  wiU  stand  by 
us.  I  think  that  if  we  wiU  provide  pro- 
tection for  them,  it  will  be  to  our  ad- 
vantage. It  is  in  our  national  security 
interests  to  support  this  agreement. 

I  a^iin  remind  my  fellow  Senators 
that  not  only  does  the  Defense  De- 


part nent  support  this  proposed  con- 
stru:tion  strongly,  the  State  Depart- 
men  i  approves  of  it  as  welL  I  Just 
talk  id  to  the  Ambassador  from  the 
Oa4  and  he  thinks  it  is  vital.  All  of 
the  Government  departments  con- 
cerned are  in  accord  that  this  airfield 
construction  should  be  done.  I  hope 
the  3enate  will  disapprove  the  amend- 
of  the  able  Senator  from  Rhode 
id. 

PELXi  addressed  the  Chair. 
le   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
itor  from  Rhode  Island. 

PELL.  I  have  the  greatest  af  f  ec- 
and  regard  for  the  senior  Senator 
froni  Texas  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina,  and  also  for  the 
people  that  they  mentioned  as  being 
in  ^pport  of  their  position  opposing 
this  Hunendment. 

Ob  the  other  hand.  I  do  not  agree 
witn  them,  and  for  that  reason  I  ask 
that  the  yeas  and  nays  be  ordered  on 
this  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
thei  e  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
suff  cient  second. 

T]  le  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

M  -.  TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senitor  from  Texas. 

M^.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  if  aU 
tim<  is  yielded  back,  I  move  that  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rhc  de  Island  be  tabled. 

Tie  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  has  not  yet  been  yielded  back. 

ha.  PELL.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yiel^  back  my  time. 

TOWER  addressed  the  Chair. 
le   PRESIDING   OFFICER.   The 
Senitor  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
f  r^  Rhode  Island  be  tabled. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que  tion  is  on  the  motion  to  table  the 
am<  ndment  of  the  Senator  from 
Rh<  de  Island. 

T  le  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agr  ed  to. 

a  r.  PELL.  BCr.  President,  I  move  to 
rea  nsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
am<  ndment  was  tabled  because  I  had 
aski  id  for  a  rollcall  on  the  amendment. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
que  ition  Is  on  the  motion  to  reconsid- 
er.        

ii  r.  PELL.  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nay  I.  

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
the  -e  a  sufficient  second? 

Bd  r.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unAilmous  consent  that  the  voice  vote 
on  the  motion  to  table  be  vitiated  and 
that  a  rollcall  vote  occur  on  the 
moi  ion  to  table. 

T  le  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Ii  there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is 
a  SI  f  f  ident  second. 

1  le  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
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The  :  *REBIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wi  1  call  the  roll. 

The  a  islstant  legislative  clerk  called 
therolL 

Ml.  S  ['EVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dxmtom), 
the  SenUor  from  Ariaona  (Mr.  Oou>- 
WATXR),  land  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (M^.  Hatakawa)  are  necessarily 
absent,  j 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  deorgia  (Mr.  Mattimglt)  is 
absent  aue  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  vot  ng.  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Ml  Hatakawa)  and  the  Senator 
from  G  mrgia  (Mr.  Mattimglt)  would 
each  vol  e  "yea". 

Mr.  R  3BERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  th<  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CBAirnda)  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana IVfx.  MxLCHn)  are  necessarily 
absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
CBARg] .  Are  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  C  hamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  rssult  was  announced— yeas  65. 
nays  29  as  follows: 

I  Rollcall  Vote  No.  204  Leg.] 
TEAS-6S 
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Arafltrooi 


Boaehwiu 
Bndjr 


Bjrrd. 

BairyF, 
ChOw 
Caehran 


Jr. 


IXAaMlo 

DMtforUi 

I>Oaaeiiii 

Dizon 

Dela 

Oonenld 

Diirefiben  er 


Bumis 


Bradley 

Burdiek 

Byrd. 

Cuuion 

Chmfee 

Dodd 

BHletoo 


RotHt 


CniMton 
Denton 


So 
Mr 


tUe 


Pex 


U\ 


Mr. 

move 

the 

agreed 

Mr. 
motion 

The 
agreed 

Mr 
Senatoi' 
me? 


Bxon 

lleaure 

Own 

Otenn 

Murkovikl 

OortMt 

NIekIca 

OnMley 

Nunn 

Batch 

Paekwood 

BawUm 

IVicy 

Benin 

PtaHter 

Beta 

Quayle 

HelBH 

Rudman 

BoUlngi 

Sehmltt 

Humphrey 

SImpaon 

JaekMn 

Specter 

JepHO 

Stafford 

Johnaton 

Stennia 

ITamftianm 

Stevena 

Kaaten 

Symmi 

Lanit 

ThurmoiMl 

Umc 

Tower 

Uigar 

Mathlaa 

Warner 

Weleker 

NAyB-29 

Hart 

Proxmire 

Hatneld 

Pryor 

Buddtaaton 

Inouye 

RIegle 

C.    Kennedy 

Roth 

Leahy 

Sarbanca 

Levin 

Samer 

Ifetaenbaum 

ICItcheU 

Zortnaky 

I>«U 

NOT  VOTINO-S 

Ooidwater 

UatUncty 

Bayakawa 

Melcher 

motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
/s  amendment  (UP  No.  1054. 
as  modified)  was  agreed  to. 

1'HURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 


Mr.  President, 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
mdtion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
o. 

lAKER.  I  move  to  lay  that 

on  the  table.  > 

I  aotion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

c. 

itOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 

from  South  Carolina  yield  to 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  WiU 
the  Senator  please  withhold?  We  must 
have  order  in  the  Chamber.  We 
cannot  hear.  WiU  Senators  please 
desist  in  their  conversations. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Let  us 
give  the  Senator  our  attention,  please. 
The  Senator  from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
Just  like  to  ask  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  South  Carolina  if  it  is  not  his 
intention  to  have  a  record  vote  on 
final  passage  of  the  mUitary  construc- 
tion bUl,  and  if  that  vote  is  not  expect- 
ed to  occur  very  shortly?  I  think  it 
would  be  helpful  for  Senators  to  un- 
derstand that  we  probably  wiU  have  a 
record  vote  in  a  very  few  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  only  one  other  amendment 
that  I  know  about  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Nebraslw  (Mr. 
EzoN)  and  we  expect  to  accept  that 
amendment.  Then  we  are  going  to  ask 
for  a  roUcall  on  final  passage  of  the 
biU.  So  if  Senators  can  remain  here  for 
5  minutes  I  think  we  are  ready  to  have 
the  roUcaU. 

UP  AMXIIVIfXirT  MO.  loss 

Mr.  EXON.  Mr.  President.  I  send  an 
amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideratiofi^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wiU  report. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  foUows: 

The  Senator  from  Nebnaka  (Mr.  Exom) 
proposes  an  unprlnted  amendment  num- 
bered 10S5:  p.  14.  line  3:  Strike  "$47,380,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$S34>5.000". 

Mr.  EXON  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I-  am  offering  to  this  biU 
wiU  restore  funding  for  two  of  the  ath- 
letic faciUties  which  were  requested  by 
the  Navy  for  the  Island  of  Diego 
Garcia  in  the  Indian  ocean. 

The  mUitary  construction  subcom- 
mittee chairman.  Senator  Tburmomd. 
has  already  explained  to  the  Senate 
that  it  was  necessary  to  defer  without 
prejudice  those  projects  which  were 
felt  could  be  safely  deferred  without 
severely  impacting  readiness.  This  cat- 
egory of  deferments  included  morale 
and  welfare  projects.  This  became  nec- 
essary for  budgetary  purposes  so  that 
spending  targets  for  the  national  secu- 
rity function  of  Government  could  be 
brought  more  in  line  with  the  ceUings 
set  by  the  Senate's  version  of  the  first 
concurrent  budget  resolution.  I  sup- 
port that  action. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  there  is  one 
location  where  an  exemption  to  this 
poUcy  should  be  made.  That  is  Diego 
Garcia.  This  Island  base  is  gaining  in- 
creasing importance  and  use  in  sup- 
port of  our  relatively  new  defense 
commitments  to  the  Indian  Ocean  and 
Southwest  Asian  areas.  It  is  the  only 
base  in  that  area  which  we  can  call 
our  own.  At  last  cotmt.  there  were  Just 
over  2.000  military  and  civUian  person- 


nel stationed  there  fuU  time.  The 
number  of  transient  personnel  who 
spend  limited  amotmts  of  time  on  the 
island  fluctuates;  however,  at  times 
that  number  can  total  an  additional 
2,000. 

I  have  looked  at  the  situation  on 
Diego  Garcia  carefully  and  have  dis- 
cussed this  matter  with  the  new  Chief 
of  Naval  Operations.  Admiral  Watklns. 
as  weU  as  other  knowledgeable  people. 
My  conclusion  is  that  the  amount  and 
type  of  recreational  faciUties  there  is 
clearly  inadequate. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  several  rea- 
sons why  I  believe  that  Diego  Garcia 
represents  a  special  case  worthy  of 
special  consideration.  This  island  is  a 
relatively  smaU  hunk  of  coral  right 
smack  in  the  middle  of  the  Indian 
Ocean.  It  is  barren  with  the  absolute 
minimum  of  conveniences  for  a  base  of 
its  increasing  size  and  Importance. 
There  is  no  town  there  in  which  to  go 
out  on  liberty  or  leave.  In  short,  the 
only  recreation  available  is  that  which 
the  natural  surroundings  or  our  Gov- 
ernment can  provide  for  the  people 
which  the  United  States  sends  there 
to  perform  an  essential  mission. 

Unfortunately.  Mr.  President,  the 
current  inadequate  recreation  and  ath- 
letic options  I4>pear  to  be  a  contribut- 
ing factor  to  a  drug  abuse  problem  on 
the  island  which  all  of  us.  I  am  svm. 
would  like  to  alleviate.  WhUe  the  cur- 
rent Defense  Department  drug  crack- 
down wiU  help,  we  must  also  provide 
better  alternatives  to  such  behavior  as 
a  longer  term  and  more  beneficial 
cure.  The  Navy  people  we  send  to 
Diego  Garcia  stay  there  for  1  year 
without  their  famlUes.  I  beUeve  that 
we  need  to  create  a  better  environ- 
ment for  people  who  serve  in  such  iso- 
lated outposts. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  not  proposing  to 
restore  aU  of  the  recreational  faciUties 
which  the  Navy  requested  for  fiscal 
year  1983.  After  careful  evaluation, 
and  in  an  effort  to  hold  down  the  cost 
of  this  amendment.  I  am  proposing 
only  two  additions.  These  are  fimding 
for  13  outdoor  voUeybaU.  basketball, 
and  tennis  playing  courts  and  certain 
additions  to  the  existing  gynmasium. 
including  four  indoor  handbaU  courts. 
The  cost  of  these  projects  wiU  be  Just 
over  $6  mllUon. 

Mr.  President,  were  it  not  for  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  truly  pressing  need 
which  should  not  wait  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  I  would  not  propose  this 
amendment.  However,  I  beUeve  we 
owe  our  people  who  are  stationed  on 
Diego  Garcia  the  type  of  recreational 
faculties  embodied  in  this  amendment 
because  of  the  isolation  of  their  duty 
post. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  floor  manag- 
ers of  the  biU  WiU  agree  to  accept  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  THURMOND  addressed  the 
Chair. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  considered  this  amendment.  We 
have  studied  it  carefuUy.  We  think  it 
is  worthwhUe.  and  we  are  willing  to 
accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do 
both  Senators  yield  back  their  time? 

Mr.  EXON.  I  yield  back  my  time. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  yield  back  my 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(Mr.  EzoH). 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1055)  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  EXON.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Ml.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  announce  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr. 
Dknton)  is  unavoidably  detained  at 
the  Bethesda  Naval  HospltaL  He 
wanted  the  record  to  show  that  he 
would  have  voted  against  the  PeU 
amendment  and  would  have  voted  for 
final  passage  of  this  bUl  if  he  had  been 
here. 

Mr.  MITCHELL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  2586,  the  fiscal 
year  1983  niUtary  construction  au- 
thorization biU  which  provides  author- 
ity for  several  important  projects  in 
the  State  of  Maine. 

The  biU  provides  spending  authority 
for  projects  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval 
Shipyard  in  Kittery.  Lorlng  Air  Force 
Base  in  Limestone,  and  the  new  Over- 
the-Horizon  Baducatter  support  com- 
plex in  Bangor. 

One  project,  authorized  at  82.2  mU- 
lion.  Is  included  for  the  Naval  Ship- 
yard in  Kittery.  The  funds  wlU  permit 
the  modernization  of  the  yard's  elec- 
trical electronic  shop.  Once  completed, 
the  modernized  shop  wiU  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  conduct  antenna  assembly 
tests.  In  addition,  the  area  in  which 
gyros  and  motor  testing  takes  place 
wiU  be  enlarged,  and  the  shop  wiU  be 
given  a  greater  load  capacity  so  that  it 
can  be  better  utUized  to  test  subma- 
rine generator  sets. 

At  Lorlng  Air  Force  Base,  Maine's 
Strategic  Air  Conunand  installation  in 
Limestone,  three  major  mUitary  con- 
struction program  projects  are  author- 
ized by  S.  2586.  All  three  of  these 
projects  wiU  help  Lorlng  regain  some 
of  the  ground  it  lost  while  the  Air 
Force  was  plaiming  to  mothball  the 
faculty  several  years  ago. 

Since  the  mothball  plan  for  Lorlng 
was  discarded  in  October  of  1979,  the 
Maine  delegation  has  worked  very 
hard  to  insure  that  Loring's  physical 
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plant  is  brought  back  up  to  the  high 
standard  which  it  Icnew  previously. 
The  fiscal  year  1983  authorization  bill 
must  be  considered  as  part  of  this  con- 
tinuing effort  to  upgrade  Loring.  Con- 
tained in  the  bill  is  authority  for  $33 
million  which  will  be  used  to  convert 
oil-fired  burners  to  coal;  $1.2  million  to 
continue  Loring's  energy  conservation 
investment  program;  and  $3.5  million 
for  the  construction  of  an  advanced 
waste  treatment  facility. 

The  last  major  Maine  feature  con- 
tained in  this  bill  concerns  the  Bangor 
support  complex  planned  for  the 
Over-the-Horizon  Backscatter  Radar 
System.  Although  the  administration 
had  earlier  hoped  that  Congress  would 
see  fit  to  authorize  some  $7.2  million 
for  OTH-B.  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  Air  Force  officials  subse- 
quently agreed  that  the  design  had 
not  progressed  to  the  point  where  con- 
struction could  occur  in  fiscal  year 
1983.  Accordingly,  the  committee  has 
seen  fit  to  authorize  the  funds  re- 
quired to  procure  only  the  necessary 
land  ($1,200,000)  and  to  defer  without 
prejudice  the  construction  portion  of 
the  request  until  next  year. 

Mr.  President,  Maine  has  always 
been  proud  of  its  ability  to  participate 
in  the  continuing  national  defense 
effort.  To  do  this  effectively,  our  Gov- 
ernment must  continue  to  upgrade 
and  replace  the  buildings  in  which  our 
civilian  and  military  defense  personnel 
labor  and  live. 

This  measure,  S.  2586,  enables  this 
necessary  process  of  rehabilitation  and 
replacement  to  continue.  Though  it 
does  not  provide  all  of  the  construc- 
tion work  which  we  might  have  de- 
sired, it  does  authorize  several  ex- 
tremely important  projects  which 
must  be  undertaken  this  coming  year 
if  Maine's  installations  are  to  effec- 
tively perform  their  assigned  tasks.  I 
urge  my  colleagues  to  support  the  bill. 
Mr.  DkCONCINI.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  easy  aspect  to  budget  cut- 
ting, yet  it  is  always  tempting  to 
choose  the  easiest  possible  way  to  save 
money,  even  when  that  way  may  not 
be  the  best  way.  It  is  my  deep  concern 
that  my  distinguished  colleagues  on 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  may  in 
fact  have  chosen  the  easiest  way  to  ac- 
complish their  goal  of  reducing  the 
fiscal  year  1983  budget  request  of  $7.8 
billion  for  military  construction  by 
$1.4  billion  at  the  expense  of  the  most 
important  factor  in  our  ability  to  be 
militarily  strong  and  prepared— the 
men  and  women  who  make  up  our 
Armed  Forces. 

By  deferring  without  prejudice  $897 
million  in  so-called  "nice-to-have" 
projects,  new  family  housing  construc- 
tion, and  construction  to  make  nonen- 
ergy  related  improvements  in  family 
housing,  we  are,  in  essence,  slicing  the 
pay  of  the  military  personnel  and 
their  families  who  live  on  base.  The 
administration  continues  to  support 
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the  cwcept  of  a  volunteer  army,  as  do 
I,  but  this  deferral  does  not  support 
this  Qoncept.  It  harms  the  Armed 
Forced  ability  to  attract  new  person- 
nel and  it  makes  military  personnel 
and  their  families  less  and  less  willing 
to  continue  their  life  in  the  Armed 
Forcei 

Mr.  President,  last  year,  with  limited 
succes^,  I  proposed  an  amendmnt  to 
the  fiscal  year  1982  military  construc- 
tion b|ll  which  would  have  earmarked 
funds  I  for  improvements  in  family 
housing  at  Yimia  Proving  Ground  in 
Arizona.  I  am  happy  to  say  that,  ac- 
cordinB  to  information  I  have  received, 
the  loyal  and  dedicated  Army  person- 
nel at  Yiuna  will,  indeed,  be  receiving 
desperately  needed  refurbishment  of 
their  air-conditioning  systems  due  to 
committee  and  Defense  Department 
action;  For  this,  I  am  very  grateful. 

But  air-conditioning  is  not  enough. 
What :  about  the  kitchens  at  Yuma 
which!  have  not  received  remodeling  or 
improved  equipment  since  the  con- 
struction of  the  housing  unit?  What 
about  jthe  units  which  need  additional 
bedrooms  and  the  units  which  need 
their  bathrooms  refurbished  and  the 
need  for  safety  fencing? 

I  know  these  needs  are  not  limited  to 
Yuma^-indeed,  the  Army's  priority  list 
indicates  there  are  several  facilities 
which  have  greater  need  than  Yuma. 
Yet  this  bill  makes  no  provisions  for 
these  types  of  improvements  at  any 
Army  facility.  The  deferral  gives  the 
impression  of  equitability  because  no 
exceptions,  no  add-ons  were  granted, 
yet  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
sacrifices  of  funds  for  improvements, 
new  family  housing,  and  so-called  nice- 
to-ha^es  strikes  at  the  heart  of  mili- 
tary Kmilies  all  over  this  Nation.  Do 
theseramilies.  who  are  the  strength  of 
our  .Aprmed  Forces,  not  deserve  some- 
thingt  Quite  frankly,  are  we  not  shov- 
ing ah  unfair  share  of  our  need  to 
reduce  the  budget  on  to  their  already 
burdened  shoulders? 

Mr.[  President.  I  had  contemplated 
introducing  an  amendment  here  today 
to  try  to  rectify  this  inequity.  Howev- 
er. I  was  faced  with  the  choice  of 
eithef  proposing  funding  Just  for  Ari- 
zona brojects  that  I  know  are  needy  or 
propping  that  the  full  amount  that 
was  cbt  from  the  bill  for  Army  family 
housing  be  restored.  One  amendment 
does  ttoo  little,  the  other  too  much. 
Neither  takes  into  account  similarly 
harmlul  cuts  made  by  the  committee 
in  the  other  branches  of  our  Armed 
Forc^  and  neither  takes  into  account 
the  harm  of  such  cuts  as  the  deletion 
of  fupding  for  construction  of  a  new 
logistlics  complex  at  Williams  Air 
Forct  Base  in  Arizona.  This  is  the 
second  consecutive  year  that  funding 
for  t|iis  complex,  which  would  replace 
11  widely  separated.  World  War  II 
woodfen  buildings,  has  been  deferred 
without  prejudice.  That  means  that 
we  ate  continuing  to  require  Air  Force 
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personnel  to  put  up  with  a  building 
with  structiutU  integrity  that  does  not 
permit  the  vertical  stacking  of  sup- 
plies, thus  requiring  the  use  of  hand 
trucks  anq  excessive  manual  labor. 

For  the^e  reasons.  I  decided  against 
proposing  an  amendment  to  this  bill, 
but  I  hople  that  my  statement  serves 
as  a  remmder  to  my  colleagues  of  the 
problem  tnat  this  legislation  poses  or, 
in  many  leases,  exacerbates.  I  shall 
continue  io  take  whatever  opportuni- 
ties I  may  have  to  help  seek  workable 
and  equitable  remedies  to  this  prob- 
lem of  such  concern  to  the  men  and 

women  of  our  Armed  Forces. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  op^  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  %o  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  thiid  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  tim« . 

Mr.  TOfWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yefcs  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sjifficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  pecond. 
The  yeak  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
managersjof  the  bill  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder Qf  their  time? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  bacit  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  having  been  yielded  back,  the  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  b.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  hav«  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  SrirVENS.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Denton) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hayakawa)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  JHayakawa)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattincly)  would 
each  vot«  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the^enator  from  California  (Mr. 
CRANSTOif).  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana (Mr.  JOHNSTON)  and  the  Senator 
from  Motitana  (Mr.  Melcher)  are  nec- 
essarily absent.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
ABDNOR).iAre  there  any  other  Senators 
in  the  Chamber  wishing  to  vote? 

The  re$ult  was  announced— yeas  93. 
nays  1.  ai ;  follows: 

[^ollcall  Vote  No.  205  Leg.] 
yEAS-93 
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Abdnor 

Harry  P..  Jr. 

Andrews 

BowhwiU 

Byrd.  Robert  C 

AnnstronB 

Bradley 

Cannon 

Baker 

Brady 

Chafee 

Bkuciu 

Buropen 

Chiles 

BenUen 

Burdick 

Cochran 

Blden 

Byrd. 

Cohen 

D'Amato 

Humphrey 

Proxmire 

Oanforth 

Inouye 

Pryor 

E>eConclni 

Jackson 

Quayle 

Dixon 

Jepaen 

Randolph 

Dodd 

Kassebaum 

Riegle 

Dole 

Kasten 

Roth 

Domenici 

Kennedy 

Rudman 

Durenberger 

lAxalt 

Sarbanes 

Eacleton 

Leahy 

Sasaer 

East 

Levin 

Schmitt 

Exon 

Long 

Simpson 

Ford 

Lugar 

Specter 

Gam 

Mathias 

Stafford 

Olenn 

Matsunaga 

Stennis 

Ooldwater 

McOure 

Stevens 

Oorton 

Metienbaum 

Symms 

Orassley 

MitcheU 

Thurmond 

Hart 

Moynihan 

Tower 

Hatch 

Murkowskl 

TM>ngas 

Hawkins 

Nickles 

Wallop 

HeHin 

Nunn 

Warner 

Heinz 

Packwood 

Welcker 

Helms 

Pell 

Zortnsky 

HoUings 

Huddleston 

Pressler 

NAYS- 1 
Hatfield 

NOT  VOTINO-6 

Cranston 

Hayakawa 

MatUngly 

Denton 

Johnston 

Melcher 

So  the  bill.  S.  2586.  as  amended,  was 
passed  as  follows: 

S.  2S86 

Be  it  enaeled  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  cf 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  oj 
America  in  Congrett  aatenMed,  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Militaiy  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act,  1983". 
TITLE  1- ARMY 

AUTHORIZED  ARMY  CONSTKUCTION  PKOJSCT8 

Sac.  101.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constucting.  con- 
verting, rehabilitating,  or  installing  perma- 
nent or  temporary  public  worlu.  including 
land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appurte- 
nances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  the  fol- 
lowing acquisition  and  construction: 

INSIOB  THS  UKITD  STATES 
UNITID  STATBS  ARMY  PORCKS  COMMANS 

Fort  Bragg.  North  Carolina.  $23,070,000. 
Fort  CampbeU.  Kentucky.  $10,650,000. 
Fort  Carson.  Colorado.  $8,700,000. 
Fort  Devens.  Massachusetts.  $3,200,000. 
Fort  Hood.  Texas.  $4,100,000. 
Fort  Irwin.  CaUfomia.  $10,190,000. 
Fort  Lewis.  Washington.  $21,700,000. 
Fort  Meade.  Maryland.  $2,500,000. 
Fort  Ord.  California.  $6,700,000. 
Fort  Polk.  Louisiana.  $10,100,000. 
Camp  Roberts.  California.  $2,050,000. 
Fort  Stewart.  Georgia.  $17,200,000. 
Fort  Wainwrlght.  Alaska.  $3,020,000. 
Yakima     Firing     Center,     Washington. 
$1,250,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Schofield  Barracks.  Hawaii.  $2,930,000. 

UNITED  STATBS  ARMY  TRAINING  AND  DOCTRINE 
COMMMAND 

Fort  Bennlng.  Georgia.  $15,500,000. 
Fort  Bliss.  Texas,  $21,300,000. 
Fort  Eustis.  Virginia.  $6,400,000. 
Fort  Knox,  Kentucky,  $8,400,000. 
Fort  Leavenworth.  Kansas.  $13,600,000. 
Fort  Leonard  Wood.  Missouri  $11,000,000. 
Fort  McClellan.  Alabama.  $7,500,000. 
Fort  Rucker,  Alabama.  $3,950,000. 
Fort  Story.  Virginia.  $13,800,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  MATERIEL  DEVELOPMENT 
AND  READINESS  COMMAND 

Aberdeen  Proving  Ground,  Maryland, 
$9,400,000. 


Pine  Bluff  Arsenal.  Arkansas.  $19,650,000. 

Red  River  Army  Depot.  Texas. 
$39,000,000. 

Tooele  Army  Depot.  Utah.  $4,150,000. 

White  Sands  Missile  Range.  New  Mexico. 
$5,500,000. 

AMMUNITION  PACIUTIES 

Indiana  Army  Ammimition  Plant.  Indi- 
ana. $2,910,000. 

Iowa  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Iowa, 
$430,000. 

Kansas  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Kansas. 
$7,200,000. 

Longhom  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
Texas.  $230,000. 

Louisiana  Army  Ammunition  Plant,  Lou- 
Uiana.  $3,410,000. 

Milan  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Tennes- 
see. $5,500,000. 

Radford  Army  Ammunition  Plant.  Virgin- 
ia. $2,400,000. 

Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  Plant. 
Kansas.  $3,000,000. 

UNITD  STATES  ARMY  HEALTH  SERVICES 
COMMAND 

Fort  Detrick.  Maryland.  $1,700,000. 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center.  Wash- 
ington. District  of  Columbia.  $8,800,000. 

BALUSTIC  MISSILE  DEPENSB  SYSTEMS  COMMAND 

aassified  locaUons.  $20,000,000. 
OtrrsiDC  THE  Dnited  States 

EIGHTH  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Korea.  $57,850,000. 

tTNITED  STATES  ARMY  PORCES  COMMAND 

Panama.  $6,800,000. 
Egypt.  $53,000,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY.  EUROPE 

Germany.  $240,840,000. 
Turkey.  $3,750,000. 

UNITED  STATES  ARMY  WESTERN  COMMAND 

Johnston  Island.  $1,050,000. 

UNrTED  STATES  ARMY  COMMUNICATIONS 
COMMAND 

Germany,  $3,950,000. 

EMERGENCY  CONSTRUCTION 

Sic.  102.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  may 
establish  or  develop  installations  and  facili- 
ties by  proceeding  with  construction  made 
necessary  by  changes  in  missions  and  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations. 
(2)  new  weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quirements. (4)  improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  in  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  military  installation  or 
facility  or  for  environmental  considerations. 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  inclusion 
in  the  next  Military  Construction  Authori- 
zation Act  would  be  inconsistent  with  inter- 
ests of  national  security  and.  in  connection 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  convert, 
rehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$20,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army,  or 
the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  on  October  1,  1983.  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984. 
whichever  is  later,  except  for  those  public 


works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such 
date. 

MINOR  CONSTRUCnOH 

Sec.  103.  The  Secretary  of  the  Army  is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
$49,950,000. 

PAMILY  HOUSING 

Sec.  104.  <a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
or  the  Secretary's  designee.  Is  authorized  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law.  to  existing  public  quarters  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $43,880,000.  which  shall 
be  available  only  for  energy  conservation 
projects. 

(b)  SecUon  505  of  the  Military  Construc- 
tion Authorization  Act.  1976  (Public  Law 
94-107:  89  SUt.  561)  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$195,000"  in  the  item  relating  to  Fort 
McNalr.  Washington.  DUtrict  of  Columbia, 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$223,000". 

<c)  Section  601(c>  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1982  (Public 
Law  97-99:  95  SUt.  1373)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "four  hundred  and  fifty-four 
unlU"  in  the  Item  relating  to  Fort  Irwin. 
California,  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"four  hundred  and  eighty-four  units." 

PORT  LEWIS.  WASHINGTON— WEYERHAEUSER 
lANDEXCHANCB 

Sec.  105.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to  as 
the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey  to 
the  Weyerhaeuser  Corporation.  Tacoma. 
Washington,  all  right,  title,  and  interest  of 
the  United  States  in  and  to  five  parcels  of 
land  aggregating  approximately  three  him- 
dred  acres  located  along  the  westerly  Iwund- 
ary  of  the  Fort  Lewis  military  Reservation. 
Pierce  County.  Washington,  together  with 
the  Improvements  on  such  land.  Such  con- 
veyance shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  considers  to 
be  in  the  public  interest  and  shall  include 
the  following  reservations: 

(Da  training  easement  over  tract  1-US. 
and 

(2)  an  access  easement  over  tract  4-US. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  Weyer- 
haeuser Corporation  shall— 

(1)  convey  or  cause  to  be  conveyed  to  the 
United  SUtes  all  right,  title,  and  interest  in 
two  parcels  of  land  aggregating  approxi- 
mately two  hundred  and  ninety  acres,  to- 
gether with  improvements,  to  be  equivalent 
in  value  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  to 
the  land  conveyed  under  subsection  (a)  and 
that  are  other  wise  acceptable  to  the  Secre- 
tary: 

(2)  pay  all  costs  associated  with  surveying, 
installing  boundary  monuments,  and  fenc- 
ing costs:  and 

(3)  shall  not  reserve  any  easements  in  the 
lands  to  be  conveyed  to  the  United  States 
with  the  exception  of  two  easements  over 
roads  in  tract  1-W. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  lands  to  be  conveyed  under  sub- 
sections (a)  and  (b)  shall  be  determined  by 
surveys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary. 

(d)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to  enter 
an  agreement  with  the  responsible  officials 
of  Pierce  County.  Washington,  whereby  the 
reversionary  interest  of  Pierce  County  in 
the  United  States   lands  to   be  conveyed 
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under  nibeectlon  (a)  is  eztinculshed  and  re- 
placed with  a  reversionary  Interest  in  tlie 
lands  conveyed  to  the  United  States  under 
subsection  (b). 

LIMTTS  OH  PHOnCTS  IM  SUPTOKT  OP  THE 
MASm  IBTATIOIflllG  PUUf 

Sxc.  106.  None  of  the  funds  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  projects  In  the  Federal 
Republic  of  Oermany  in  support  of  the 
master  restationlnc  plan  may  be  obligated 
or  expended  until  there  is  formal  agreement 
between  the  governments  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Federal  Republic  of  Germa- 
ny as  to  the  cost  sharing  arrangements  that 
will  apply  to  all  projects  in  support  of  such 
master  restationing  plan. 

TITLE  II-NAVY 

AUTHOHIZID  HAVT  CORSTRncnON  PROJICTS 

Sac.  Ml.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
converting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing land  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenances, utilities,  and  equipment  for  ^he 
following  acquisition  and  construction: 

IRSIDI  THK  URtnO  STATBS 
UmTKD  STATIS  MAKin  CORPS 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station,  Beaufort. 
South  Carolina.  I4.6M.000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Lejeune.  North 
Carolina.  $37,050,000. 

Marine  Corps  Base.  Camp  Pendleton.  Cali- 
fornia, .t39.9e5.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Cherry  Point. 
North  Carolina.  (29.300.000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  El  Toro.  Cali- 
fornia. $7,300,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Kaneohe  Bay. 
Hawaii.  $1,450,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  Parris 
Island.  South  Carolina.  $4,550,000. 

Marine  Corps  Development  and  Education 
Command.  Quantico.  Virginia.  $23,250,000. 

Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot.  San  Diego. 
California.  $27,100,000. 

Marine  Corps  Air  Station.  Tustin.  Califor- 
nia. $2,400,000. 

OPPICE  OP  NAVAL  RZSXARCH 

Naval  Research  Laboratory.  Washington. 
District  of  Columbia.  $1,800,000. 

CHIRP  OP  RAVAL  OPRRATIOMS 

Naval  Academy.  Annapolis.  Maryland. 
$6,700,000. 

Naval   Submarine   Support   Base.   Kings 
Bay,  Kingsland.  Georgia.  $147,750,000. 
coiaiAifinR  nf  chirp,  uhitrd  statrs  atlartic 

PLBT 

Naval  Air  SUtion.  CecU  Field.  Florida. 
$9,300,000. 

Naval  Station.  Charleston,  South  Caroli- 
na. $10,700,000. 

Naval  Amphibious  Base.  Little  Creek.  Vir- 
ginia. $1,850,000. 

Naval  Station.  Mayport.  Florida. 
$15,800,000. 

Naval  Submarine  Base.  New  London, 
Oroton.  Connecticut.  $5,900,000. 

Cmnmander  Oceanographic  System  Atlan- 
tic Norfolk.  Virginia.  $3,100,000. 

Atlantic  Fleet  Headquarters  Support  Ac- 
tivity. Norfolk.  Virginia.  $2,085,000. 

COMMARmR  IR  CHIKP.  URITD  8TATB  PACIPtC 


NaviJ  Air  SUUon.  North  Island.  Califor- 
nia. $3i.070.000. 

Nava  SUtion,  Pearl  Harbor,  Hawaii. 
$14.40(  ,000. 

Nava  Station.  San  Diego,  California. 
$27.30<  ,000. 

Shor  t  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity. 
San  Di  «o.  California.  $14,100,000. 

Shore  Intermediate  Maintenance  Activity. 
Pearl  Harbor.  Hawaii.  $7,000,000. 

If  AVAL  EDUCATIOR  ARD  TRAIRIRC  COMMARD 

Fleet  Combat  Training  Center.  Atlantic, 
Dam  ]«ck,  Virginia.  $1,700,000. 

Nava  Air  Station,  Corpus  Christi.  Texas, 
$3,800. 100. 

Nava  Training  Center.  Great  Lakes.  Illi- 
nois. $1 .850.000. 

Nava,  Education  and  Training  Center. 
NewpoH.  Rhode  Island.  $1,100,000. 

Naval  Training  Center.  Orlando.  Florida.       Naval 
$5.5O0jOO. 

Air    Station,    Pensacola, .  Florida. 
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Nava 
$1,400  JOO. 

I  [7RRAU  OP  MRDICIRR  ARS  SURORRT 

Navi  Regional  Medical  Center.  Oakland. 
Califoi  [lia.  $9,700,000. 

Nava  i  Regional  Medical  Center.  Camp  Le- 
jeune. jforth  Carolina.  $3,800,000. 


Naval 
fornia. 

Naval 
South 

Nava 
North 

Navy 
mini 

Man 
fornia. 


wa. 
$1. 


NaviJ 


Naval  Faculty,  Adak.  Alaska.  $1,900,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Alameda.  California. 
$1,900,000. 

Naval  Air  Station.  T/emoore.  California. 
$9,000,000. 

Naval  Air  SUUon.  Mof fett  Field.  Califor- 
nia. $6,850,000. 


$1.' 
the 


Navd 


Nava 


Naval  Ad  IvtUes.  Kenya.  $8,300,000. 
Naval  Act  iviUes.  Somalia.  $30,000,000. 

COmiARin  t  IR  CHIRP.  RAVAL  PORCRS.  RUROPR 

Naval  ilir  SUUon.  Sigonella.  Italy, 
$30,600,000 

R*VAL  MATRRIAL  COlOfARD 

Navy  Putdic  Works  Center.  Sublc  Bay.  Re- 
pubUc  of  the  Philippines.  $3,050,000. 

RAVAL  TKLRCOIOnntlCATIORS  COMMARD 

Naval  O^Bmunication  Area  Master  SU- 
tion Westei  n  Pacific.  Guam.  $1,750,000. 

Naval  Cc  DununicaUon  Area  Blaster  SU- 
Uon. M^Uterranean.  Naples.  Italy. 
$3,500,000. 

Naval  CAmmunicaUon  SUUon.  Thurso. 
ScoUand.  $  1.400.000. 

RAVA  L  SaCURITT  GROUP  COMMARB 

Security   Group   Activity.    Edsell. 


Scotland.  $  ».390.000. 

HOST  RA  nOR  IRPRASTROCrnRX  SUPPORT 

Various  I  ocations.  $3,000,000. 


Shc.  303. 


RAVAL  MATRRIAL  COMMARD 


Air  Rework  FaciUty.  Alameda.  Cali- 
$1,400,000. 

Weapons     SUtion.     Charleston. 
Carolina.  $1,140,000. 
Air  Rework  Facility.  Cherry  Point. 
::arolina.  $5,550,000. 
Public  Works  Center.  Great  Utkes. 
$3,400,000. 

Island  Naval  Shipyard.  VaUeJo.  Call- 
$3,350,000. 

Naval  Shipyard.  Portsmouth.  Vlr- 
:  160.000.000. 

Public  Works  Center.  Norfolk.  Vir- 
I  16.030.000. 

Air  Rework  Faculty.  North  Island. 
$18,500,000. 
Supply    Office.    PhUadelphia. 
$1,400,000. 
Public  Works  Center.  San  Francisco. 
$9,800,000. 

Naval    Shipyard.    Kittery. 
$3,300,000. 
Air  Development  Center.  Warmln- 
P^nnsylvania.  $1,400,000. 

Surface  Weapons  Center.  White 
Maryland.  $1,700,000. 


Norf^Uc 
glnia. 

Navy 
glnia. 

Navi  I 
Califoi  nia. 

Avialion 
Penns;  Ivanla.  i 

Nav] 
Califoi  nia. 

Portsmouth 
Maine, 

Navi  I 
ster, 

Nav4l 
Oak, 


ftUon  Act 


lORRCT  CORSTRUCnOR 


The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
establish  oi  ■  develop  installaUons  and  facUi- 
Ues  by  prceeedlng  with  construction  made 
necessary  >y  changes  in  missions  and  re- 
sponsibUiUis  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  <1)  unioreaeen  security  considerations. 
(3)  new  weapons  developments.  (3)  new  and 
research  and  development  re- 
quirementd  (4)  improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5  revisions  in  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  mlUtary  InstallaUon  or 
faciUty  or  i  Or  environmental  considerations, 
if  the  seer  itary  of  defense  determines  that 
deferral  ol  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
in  the  nex ',  MlUtary  Construction  Authori- 
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would  be  inconsistent  with  inter- 


RA  rAL  TRLSCOMMURICATIORS  COMMARD 

Navi  1  Communications  Area  Master  SU- 
Uon 1  Eastern  Pacific.  Honolulu.  HawaU. 
$6,300  MM. 

Navi  1  Communications  Area  Master  SU- 
tion Atlantic.  NorfoUL.  Virginia.  $1,850,000. 

OUTSIDR  TBR  URITID  STATIS 
URITBI  STATRS  MARIRR  CORPS 

Mar^e  Corps  Base.  Camp  Butler.  Okina- 
.  $3,000,000. 

Corps  Air  SUtion.  Iwakuni.  Jaitan. 


Ja»n, 
Marne 
350  000. 

COMMi  RDRR  IR  CHIRP.  URITRD  STATRS  ATLARTIC 


Faculty.       KeflavUi.       Iceland. 
SUtion.       KeflavUc.       Iceland. 


$1,400  000. 

Navi  J 
$2,600  000. 

COMR  ARDRR  IR  CHIRP.  URITRD  STATRS  PACIPIC 


Nava     Air     FacUity.     Ateugi.     Japan. 


70(  000. 


Air  SUUon.  Cubi  Point.  Republic  of 
P^Uippines.  $10,400,000. 

Support   FaciUty,    Diego   Garcia. 
Indiai  Ocean.  $53,395,000. 


este  of  nat  onal  security  and.  in  connection 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  convert. 
rehabUitat !,  or  instaU  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary pubUi;  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  I  reparation,  appurtenances.  utiU- 
ties.  and  ei  luipment  in  the  total  amount  of 
$30.000.00C .  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or 
the  Secret  sry's  designee.  shaU  notify  the 
Committee  I  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  ami  House  of  RepresenUtives.  im- 
mediately upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  esUte  actions  per- 
taining tti  ereto.  This  authorization  shaU 
expire  on  ( )ctober  1.  1983.  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactn  lent  of  the  MlUtary  Construction 
Authorixal  Ion  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  is  later,  except  for  those  public 
works  pro,  ecte  concerning  wtUch  the  Com- 
mittees OI  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  RepresenUUves  have  l)een  no- 
tified purs  lant  to  this  section  prior  to  such 
date. 

MIROR  CORSTRUCnOR 

Src.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  is  su- 
thoriaed  tp  accomplish  minor  construction 
projects  ilnder  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amount  oi 
$55,938,006. 

I         PAMILT  HOUSIRG 

Sec.  204.  <a)  Notwitiistanding  any  other 
provision  «f  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
is  authorliied  to  purchase  ninety-one  acres 
of  real  eiUte  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed 
$1,000,000  in  support  of  a  future  project  to 
construct  amUy  housing  units  at  the  Naval 
Station.  U  syport.  Florida. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy,  or  the  Sec- 
retary's dsignee.  is  authorized  to  accom- 
plish alteiatlons.  additions,  expansions,  or 
extensioni ,  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law. 


to  existing  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  te 
Exceed  $7,574,000  which  shaU  be  avaUable 
only  for  energy  conservation  projecU 

HOUSIRO  URITS  ACQUIRH)  PROM  PURUC  RRALTH 
SRRVICR 

Sic.  305.  The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  may 
use  for  mlUtary  faraUy  housing  purposes 
the  seven  housing  unite  comprising  a  por- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  Public  Health 
Service  FacUity.  Norfolk.  Virginia,  to  be  ac- 
quired by  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  by 
transfer  from  the  Secretary  of  Health  and 
Human  Services  pursuant  to  section  987  of 
the  Omnibus  Budget  Reconciliation  Act  of 
1981  (PuUic  Law  97-35). 

TITLE  HI— AIR  FORCE 

AUTBORIBD  AIR  PORCR  CORSTRUCTIOR 
PROJRCTS 

Sic.  301.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  mlUtary  installa- 
tions and  fadUties  by  acquiring,  construct- 
ing, converting.  rehabiUtating.  or  Ipitilllng 
permanent  or  temporary  public  works.  In- 
cluding land  acquisition,  site  preparation, 
appurtenances.  utUUtes.  and  equipment  for 
the  following  acqulslUon  and  constructitm: 

IRSIDI  TBR  URITRD  STATIS 
AIR  PORCR  LOGISTICS  COMMARD 

HUI  Air  Force  Base.  Utah.  $5,854,000. 

KeUy  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $10,000,000. 

McClellan  Air  Force  Base,  California. 
$9,000,000. 

Robins  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$4,700,000. 

Tinker  Air  Force  Base.  Oklahoma, 
$10,650,000. 

Wright-Patterson  Air  Force  Base,  Ohio, 
$11,586,000. 

AIR  PORCR  ST8TRMS  COMMARD 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Center. 
Tennessee.  $6,600,000. 

Edwards  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$7,100,000. 

EgUn  Air  Force  Base.  Florida.  $10,400,000. 

Fort  MacArthur.  California.  $1,900,000. 

Cape  Canaveral.  Florida.  $9,100,000. 

Moffett  Naval  Air  SUUon.  California, 
$1,900,000. 

Sunnyvale  Air  Force  SUtion.  California. 
$11,700,000. 

AIR  TRAIRIRC  COMMARD 

Cbanute  Air  Force  Base.  IlUnols. 
$8,160,000. 

Columbus  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi. 
$1,150,000. 

OoodfeUow  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$15,300,000. 

Keealer  Air  Force  Base.  Mississippi, 
$9,000,000. 

Lackland  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$6,100,000. 

lAughlin  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$5,770,000. 

Lowry  Air  Force  Base.  Colorado. 
$13,050,000. 

MaxweU  Air  Force  Base.  Alabama. 
$15,150,000. 

Randolph  Air  Force  Base.  Texas, 
$1,050,000. 

Reese  Air  Force  Base.  Texas.  $3,750,000. 

Sheppard  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$5,500,000. 

WUllams  Air  Force  Base.  Arizona, 
$2,600,000. 

ALASKAR  AIR  COMMARD 

Elelson  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska.  $6,580,000. 

Elmendorf  Air  Force  Base.  Alaska. 
$4,800,000. 

Galena  Airport,  Alaska.  $2,050,000. 

Shemya  Air  Force  Base,  Alaska. 
$1,200,000. 


Various  Locations.  Alaska,  $43,600,000. 

MUJTART  AIRLIPT  COMMARD 

Altus  Air  Force  Base,  Oklahoma, 
$1,060,000. 

Andrews  Air  Force  Base.  Maryland. 
$12,150,000. 

Charleston  Air  Force  Base.  South  CaroU- 
na.  $1,550,000. 

Dover  Air  Force  Base.  Delaware. 
$2,500,000. 

Klrtland  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$3,570,000. 

UtUe  Rock  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$5,500,000. 

McOulre  Air  Force  Base.  New  Jersey, 
$16,000,000. 

Nortrni  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1,300,000. 

Pope  Air  Force  Base.  North  Carolina. 
$4,400,000. 

Scott  AUr  Force  Base,  minols.  $4,850,000. 

RATIORAL  MILITART  COMMARD  CRRTRR 

Pentagon  BuUding.  Virginia,  $3,300,000. 

RORTR  AMIRICAR  AnOSPACR  DOSRSI  COMMARD 

NORAD  Cheyenne  Mountain  Complex 
Colorado.  $1,900,000. 

ITRATRBIC  AIR  COMMARD 

Beale  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$2,595,000. 

BlyttievlUe  Air  Force  Base.  Arkansas. 
$1,350,000. 

CarsweU  Air  Force  Base.  Texas. 
$54,500,000. 

Dyess  Air  Force  Base,  T^xas,  $1,660,000. 

Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base.  South  DakoU 
$1,350,000. 

Francis  E.  Warren  Air  Force  Base.  Wyo- 
ming. $4,150,000. 

Falrchild  Air  Force  Base.  Washington. 
$3,740,000. 

Grifflss  AU-  Force  Base.  New  York. 
$49,050,000. 

K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base.  Michigan. 
$4,450,000. 

Loring  Air  Force  Base.  Blaine.  $38,430,000. 

BCalmstrom  Air  Force  Baae.  Montana. 
$49,900,000. 

Bfarch  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1,550,000. 

McConneU  Air  Force  Base.  Kansas. 
$3,000,000. 

Offutt  Air  Force  Base.  Nebraska. 
$13,255,000. 

Peterson  Air  Force  Baae,  Colorado. 
$67,700,000. 

PoweU.  Wyoming.  $1,350,000. 

Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$79,759,000. 

Various  Locations,  Continental  United 
States,  $1^00,000. 

Wurtsmith,  Air  Force  Base.  Blichigan. 
$1,800,000. 

TACnCAL  AIR  COMMARD 

Bergstrom  Air  Force  Base.  Tfexas. 
$5,450,000. 

Cannon  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$1,800,000. 

Davis-Monthan  Air  Force  Base.  Ariaona. 
$11,950,000. 

George  Air  Force  Base.  California. 
$1,400,000. 

HoUoman  Air  Force  Base.  New  Mexico. 
$2,800,000. 

Homestead  Air  Force  Baae.  Florida. 
$1,500,000. 

L«ngley  Air  Force  Base.  Virginia. 
$15,550,000. 

BlacDOl  Air  Force  Baae.  Florida. 
$1,400,000. 

Moody  Air  Force  Base.  Georgia. 
$2,550,000. 

Mountain  Home  Air  Force  Base,  Idaho. 
$1,700,000. 


Nellis  Air  Force  Base.  Idaho.  $19,900,000. 

Seymour^ohnson  Air  Force  Base.  North 
Carolina.  $3,630,000. 

Shaw  Air  Force  Baae.  South  Carolina. 
$1,150,000. 

TyndaU  Air  Force  Baae,  Florida, 
$6400.000. 

Various  Locations.  Bfaine.  $1,300,000. 

M-X 

Various  Locatons.  Continental  United 
States.  $40,000,000. 

AIR  RATIORAL  GUARD 

Buckley  Air  National  Guard  Base.  Colora- 
do. $1,100,000. 

Otis  Air  National  Guard  Base.  BCassachu- 
sette.  $3,440,000. 


AU  PORCR  RmRVR 

Westover  Air  Force  Reserve  Base, 
chusetta.  $3,700,000. 

OuTsna  THR  URim  Statrs 

MIUTART  AIRLIPT  COMMARD 

Rheln-BCaIn  Air  Base.  Germany. 
$7,370,000. 

PACmC  AIR  PORCRS 

Camp  Long.  Korea.  $1,750,000. 

Clark  Air  Base.  RepubUc  of  the  PhUip- 
plnes.  $14,380,000. 

DIego  Garcia  Air  Base.  Indian  Ocean. 
$4,550,000. 

Kadena  AU-  Base.  Japan.  $15,990,000. 

Kunsan  Ab-  Base.  Korea.  $36,490,000. 

Kwang-Ju  Air  Base.  Korea.  $8,490,000. 

MIsawa  Air  Base.  Japaa  $6,600,000. 

Osan  AU-  Base.  Korea.  $44,000,000. 

San  Miguel.  RepubUc  of  the  PhiUppines. 
$1,750,000. 

Yaedake  Radio  Relay  Station.  Japan. 
$1,300,000. 

STRATIGIC  AIR  COMMARD 

Andersen  Air  Force  Base.  Guam. 
$3,440,000. 

TACTICAL  AIR  COMMARD 

Keflavlk       Naval       Station.       Iceland. 
$3,600,000. 
Various  Locations.  Worldwide.  $21,000,000. 

URITRD  STATRS  AIR  PORCRS  IR  RUROPR 

Egypt.  Various  LocatioiM.  $135,600,000. 
Germany.  Various  Locations.  $13,038,000. 
Avlano  Air  Base.  Italy.  $7  JOO.OOO. 
Oman.  Various  Locations.  $00^50.000. 
Torrejon  AU-  Base.  Spain.  $4,000,000. 
Indrllk  AU-  Base.  Turkey.  $7,390,000. 
Various     Locations.     United     Kingdom, 
$53,960,000. 
Various  Locations.  $88,030,000. 

RMRRGRRCT  CORSTRUCTIOR 

Sac.  302.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
may  establish  or  develop  Installations  and 
faculties  by  proceeding  with  omistruction 
made  necessary  by  changes  In  missions  and 
responslbiUties  which  have  been  occasioned 
by  (1)  unforeseen  security  considerations. 
(3)  new  weapons  developmenU  (3)  new  and 
unforeseen  research  and  development  re- 
quiremente.  (4)  Improved  production  sched- 
ules, or  (5)  revisions  In  the  tasks  or  func- 
tions assigned  to  a  mlUtary  Installation  or 
faciUty  or  for  environmental  considerations. 
if  the  Secretary  of  Defense  determines  that 
deferral  of  such  construction  for  Inclusion 
in  the  next  MUitary  Construction  Authori- 
sation Act  would  Ite  inconsistent  with  inter- 
esU  of  national  security  and.  in  connection 
therewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  convert. 
rehabiUtate.  or  instaU  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary public  works,  including  land  acquisi- 
tion, site  preparation,  appurtenances,  utili- 
ties, and  equipment  In  the  total  amount  of 
$30,000,000.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
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or  the  Secretary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
mediatley  upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
implement,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
any  public  worlc  undertalien  under  this  sec- 
tion, including  those  real  estate  actions  per- 
taining thereto.  This  authorization  shall 
expire  on  October  1.  1983,  or  on  the  date  of 
the  enactment  of  the  Military  Construction 
Authorization  Act  for  fiscal  year  1984, 
whichever  is  later,  except  for  those  public 
works  projects  concerning  which  the  Com- 
mittees on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives  have  been  no- 
tified pursuant  to  this  section  prior  to  such 
date. 

MIMOI  CORSTIIUCnON 

Sec.  303.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  is 
authorized  to  accomplish  minor  construc- 
tion projects  under  section  2674  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
$90,974,000. 

FAMILY  HOUSIRC 

Sic.  304.  The  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force, 
or  the  Secretary's  designee.  Is  authorized  to 
accomplish  alterations,  additions,  expan- 
sions, or  extensions,  not  otherwise  author- 
ized by  law,  to  existing  public  quarters  at  a 
cost  not  to  exceed  $17,000,000  which  shall 
be  available  only  for  energy  conservation 
projects. 

OinCIDICY  AUTMOUZATtOR  rOR  PRIOR  YEAR 
PROJICT 

Sbc.  305.  The  Military  Construction  Act. 
1977  (Public  Law  No.  94-431;  90  Stat.  1349), 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  In  section  301  concerning  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center.  Tennes- 
see, delete  "$819,010,000"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "$561,010,000"  and 

(2)  In  clause  (3)  of  section  602  delete  the 
phrases  "$759,759,000  "  and  "$816.409.000 ' 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "801.759,000"  and 
"$858,409,000",  respectively. 

LARD  CORVKYARCK.  FLORIDA 

Sec.  306.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  restora- 
tion provisions  of  the  Second  Deficiency  Ap- 
propriation Act.  1940  (Public  Law  668.  ch. 
437.  54  SUt.  628.  655  (1940)),  the  Secretary 
of  the  Air  Force  (hereinafter  in  this  section 
referred  to  as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized 
to  adjust  the  base  boundaries  at  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base.  Florida,  to  resolve  encroach- 
ments by  both  the  Air  Force  and  private 
property  owners  resulting  from  reliance  on 
inaccurate  surveys.  In  doing  so  the  Secre- 
tary Is  authorized  (1)  to  disclaim  Intent  to 
acquire  property  by  prescription,  which  dis- 
claimer shall  be  binding  on  all  parties,  (2)  to 
dispose  of  tracts  by  gift,  sale  or  exchange 
for  privately  owned  land  adjoining  Eglin  Air 
Force  Base  to  parties  in  possession  of  such 
tracts  who  mistakenly  believed  that  they 
had  acquired  title  to  such  tracts,  and  (3)  to 
acquire  tracts  by  purchase,  donation  or  ex- 
change for  Government-owned  land  at  Eglin 
Air  Force  Base. 

(b)  Conveyances  pursuant  to  this  action 
may  be  made  without  consideration  at  the 
Secretary's  discretion. 

(c)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  descrip- 
tion of  all  properties  are  to  be  determined 
by  surveys  which  are  acceptable  to  the  Sec- 
retary. 

FORHGR  MILITARY  SALES  CZRTER,  WRIGHT- 
PATTERSOR  AIR  PORCE  RASE.  OHIO 

Sic.  307.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force 
is  authorized  to  (fonvert,  rehabilitate,  or 
alter  an  existing  facility  at  Wright-Patter- 
son Air  Force  Base.  Ohio,  for  use  as  a  for- 


eign lAilitary  sales  center  to  accommodate 
personnel  engaged  in  logistics  system  sup- 
port and  management  of  the  foreign  mili- 
tary sales  program  of  the  United  States  Air 
Force  {using  foreign  military  sales  adminis- 
trative funds  In  the  amount  of  $395,000. 
TITLE  rv— DEFENSE  AGENCIES 

AUTHCatlZXD  CORSTROCnOR  PROJECTS  FOR  THE 
j  DBFBRSE  AGERCIES 

SBC.J401.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establBh  or  develop  military  installations 
and  facilities  by  acquiring,  constructing, 
conveflting,  rehabilitating,  or  installing  per- 
manent or  temporary  public  works,  includ- 
ing laiid  acquisition,  site  preparation,  appur- 
tenan(ks.  utilities,  and  equipment,  for  de- 
fense 4gencies  for  the  following  acquisition 
and  ctvistruction: 

IRSIDB  THE  URITEO  STATIS 
DtPERSE  MAPPIRO  AOERCY 

Aenfcpace  Center.  Saint  Louis.  Missouri. 
$24,141,000. 

RATIORAL  SfORITt  AOERCY 

FOrt  George  G.  Meade.  Maryland. 
$75.50^.000. 

OiPICE  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  DBFKRSE 

Claa  ifled  Activity.  Fort  Belvoir.  Virginia. 
$2,100  DOO. 

Defc  nse  Foreign  Language  Institute.  Mon- 
terey. California.  $23,500,000. 

GOTSIDE  THE  URITRD  STATES 
DtnRBk  LOCISnCS  AOUfCY 

Deft  (ise     Fuel    Support     Point.     Guam, 
$43,90  1,000. 
Various  LocaUons.  Korea.  $29,000,000. 

I IBCRETARY  OF  DVIRSE  ACnVITIES 

Cla4ified  Location,  $13,000,000. 

RATIORAL  SECinUTY  AGBMCY 

Classified  Locations,  $8,557,000. 

CERCY  CORSTRUCTIOR 
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Sic.  402.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
or  develop  installations  and  facUi- 
w^ich  he  determines  to  be  vital  to  the 
of  the  United  States  and.  in  connec- 
t^erewith,  may  acquire,  construct,  con- 
fehabilitate,  or  install  permanent  or 
public  works,  including  land  ac- 
slte  preparation,  appurtenances, 
and  equipment  in  the  total  amount 
SOO.OOO.  The  Secretary  of  Defense,  or 
S^retary's  designee,  shall  notify  the 
on  Armed  Servicea  of  the 
and  House  of  Representatives,  im- 
medialely  upon  reaching  a  final  decision  to 
Impleiient,  of  the  cost  of  construction  of 
PVblic  work  undertaken  under  this  sec- 
Uicluding  real  estate  actions  pertaining 
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military  ficillties  and  installations  (includ- 
ing intemi  tional  military  headquarters)  for 
the  collect  ve  defense  of  the  North  AUantIc 
Treaty  Arts. 

(b)  Within  thirty  days  after  the  end  of 
each  calen  lar-year  quarter,  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  at  all  furnish  to  the  Committees  on 
Armed  Sefvices  and  on  Appropriations  of 
the  Senats  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  a 
description  of  obligations  incurred  by  the 
United  Stajtet  during  the  preceding  quarter 
for  the  United  SUtes'  share  of  the  cost  of 
such  multilateral  programs. 

TITLE  VI-AUTHORIZA'nON  OF  AP- 
PROPR^'nONS  AND  ADMINISTRA- 
TIVE PliOVISIONS 

VAIvn  OF  RBSTRICTIORS 

The  Secretary  of  each  military 

may  proceed  to  establish  or  de- 

and  facilities  under  this 

regard  to  section  3648  of  the 

utes.  as  amended  (31  U.S.C. 

Ions  4774  and  9774  of  tlUe  10. 

Code.  The  authority  to  place 

or  temporary  improvements  on 

authority  for  surveys,  admln- 
verhead.  planning,  and  supervi- 
t  to  construction.  That  author- 
exercised  before  title  to  the  land 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised 

amended  (40  U,8.C.  255).  and 

the  land  Is  held  temporarily, 
ity  to  acquire  real  estate  or  lands 
ithority  to  make  surveys  and  to 

and  interests  In  land  (including 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange 
lent-owned  land,  or  otherwise. 


Sk.  601. 
deparUw 
velop 

Act  wtthoi 
Revised 
529),  and 
United 
perraanenl 
land  Incli 
Istration, 
slon  lncl< 
ity  may 
is  approve 
Statutes, 
even  thoi 
Theautl 
includes 
acquire  li 
temporary! 
of  Oovei 

AUmpRIZATIOR  OF  APPROPRIATIORS 

Sec.  602^  (a)  There  are  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
Septemben  30,  1982.  such  sums  as  may  be 
necessary  ^or  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  but 
ons  for  public  works  projects  au- 
tlUes  I.  II.  III.  rv.  and  V.  shall 
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approprii 
thorlzed 
not  exi 

(1)  for  tl 
the  Unii 
structlon 
$367,240,040: 
$43.9S0.00(  i; 
$43.800.00(  i: 
$905.678.0(  O; 
section  1013 


any 
tion 
theretp. 

MIROR  CORSTROCTIOR 

Sec.; 403.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is  au- 
thorized to  accomplish  minor  construction 
proJe<  ts  under  section  2674  of  title  10. 
Unites  I  States  Code,  in  the  amount  of 
$9,620  000. 

FAMILY  HOUSIRC 

Sec.1404.  The  Secretary  of  I>efense.  or  the 
Secreliary's  designee,  is  authorized  to  accom- 
plish alterations,  additions,  expansions,  or 
extensions,  not  otherwise  authorized  by  law, 
to  ex  I  iting  public  quarters  at  a  cost  not  to 
excee(  I  $33,000  for  the  Defense  Agencies. 
TIT]  E  V-NORTH  ATLANTIC  TREATY 
OR<  }ANIZA'nON  INFRASTRUCTURE 
Sec.  501.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Defense  Is 
authoflzed  to  incur  obligations  In  amounts 
not  t«  exceed  $375,000,000  for  the  United 
Statei'  share  of  the  cost  of  multilateral  pro- 
gramj  for  the  acquisition  or  construction  of 


le  I:  military  construction  inside 
SUtes  $372,090,000:  military  con 
ouUide     the     United     SUtes 
minor  construction 

family  housing  construaion 
family  housing  support 
homeowners  assistance  under 
of  the  Demonstration  Cities 
and  Metn^litan  Development  Act  of  1966 
(42  U.S.C  3374).  including  acquisition  of 
propertlea  $4.(K>0,000:  for  a  total  of 
$1,742,758,900: 

(2)  for  tl  Lie  II:  military  construction  inside 
the  Unlte<  SUtes  $735,190,000:  military  con- 
struction ,  ouUlde  the  United  SUtes 
$155.820.0(  10:  minor  construction 
$55,938.00(1:  family  housing  construction 
$8,574,000;  family  housing  support 
$659.439.01 10:  for  a  total  of  $1,614,961,000: 

(3)  for  title  III:  military  construction 
Inside  the  United  SUtes  $810,250,000:  mili- 
tary const  ruction  ouUide  the  United  SUtes 
$520,998.01  K):  minor  construction 
$17,000.0011:  family  housing  support 
$809,535.0  N):  for  a  total  of  $2,248,757,000: 

(4)  for  title  IV:  military  construction 
inside  the  United  SUtes  $125,241,000:  mili- 
tary construction  ouUlde  the  United  States 
$94,457.00^:  minor  construction  $9,620,000; 
emergency  construction  $5,200,000:  family 
housing  construction  $33,000:  family  hous- 
ing support  $17,279,000:  for  a  total  of 
$251,830.0  M>:  and 

(5)  for  title  V:  for  a  total  of  $375,000,000. 
(b)  The  amounts  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated/ot-  family  housing  support  may  t>e 


increased 


:o  the  extent  additional  funds  are 


necessary  for  increased  pay  costs  associated 
with  actions  taken  pursuant  to  law. 

COST  VARIATIORS 

Sec.  603.  (a)  Overall  Title  Total  Limita- 
tion.—Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsections  (b)  and  (d).  the  total  cost  of  all 
construction  and  acquisition  In  each  of  titles 
I.  II.  III.  IV,  and  V,  except  as  provided  in 
subsection  (c),  may  not  exceed  the  total 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated  for 
that  title. 

(b)  VARIATIORS   IR   IRSTALLATIOR  TOTALS— 

Urusdal  VARIATIORS  iR  COST.— Any  of  the 
amounU  specified  in  titles  I,  II,  III,  and  IV 
of  this  Act  (other  than  In  sections  103,  203, 
303,  and  403)  may,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  or  Di- 
rector of  the  defense  agency  concerned,  be 
increasea  if  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment or  Director  of  the  defense  agency 
concerned  determines  that  such  increase  (1) 
is  required  for  the  sole  purpose  of  meeting 
unusual  variations  in  cost,  and  (2)  could  not 
have  been  reasonably  anticipated  at  the 
time  such  estimate  was  submitted  to  the 
Congress. 

(C)  VARIATIORS  IR  NORTH  ATLARTIC  TREATY 

Orcarization  Total.— When  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  determines  that  the  amount  set 
forth  in  the  title  V  for  the  United  SUtes' 
share  of  the  cost  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty  Organization  program  must  be  in- 
creased, the  Secretary  may  incur  obligations 
in  excess  of  such  amount  if  the  amount  of 
the  increase  does  not  exceed  by  more  than 
25  percentum  the  amount  set  forth  in  such 
title.  When  the  Secretary  of  Defense  deter- 
mines that  the  amount  set  forth  in  title  V 
of  this  Act  must  be  exceeded  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  for  the  United  SUtes'  share 
of  the  cost  of  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or- 
ganization infrastructure  program,  the  Sec- 
retary may  proceed  with  such  construction 
or  acquisition  after  a  written  report  of  the 
facts  relating  to  the  Increase  of  such 
amount,  including  a  sUtement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  such  increase,  has  been  submitted 
to  the  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
Senate  and  House  of  RepresenUtives  and 
either  (1)  fifteen  days  have  elapsed  from 
the  date  of  submission  of  such  report,  or  (2) 
both  committees  have  Indicated  approval  of 
such  construction  or  acquisition.  Notwith- 
standing the  provisions  in  prior  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Acts,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  such 
prior  Acts. 

(d)  Cost  ard  Scope  Variatiors  of  Iroivid- 
UAL  Projects:  Reports  to  Corcrzss.— No  in- 
dividual project  authorized  in  sections  101, 
104,  201.  204.  301.  304.  401.  and  404  of  this 
Act  for  any  specifically  listed  military  in- 
stallations for  which  the  current  working 
estimate  is  greater  than  the  sUtutory  upper 
limit  for  minor  construction  projecU  may  be 
placed  under  contract  if— 

(1)  the  approved  scope  of  the  project  Is  re- 
duced in  excess  of  25  per  centum:  or 

(2)  the  current  working  estimate,  based 
upon  bids  received,  for  the  construction  of 
such  project  exceeds  by  more  than  25  per- 
centum the  amount  authorized  for  such 
project  by  the  Congress: 

until  a  written  report  of  the  facts  relating  to 
the  reduced  scope  or  increased  cost  of  such 
project,  including  a  sUtement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  reduction  in  scope  or  increase  In 
cost,  has  been  submitted  to  the  Committees 
on  Armed  Services  of  the  Senate  and  House 
of  RepresenUtives  and  either  fifteen  days 
have  elapsed  from  the  date  of  submission  of 
such  report  or  both  committees  have  indi- 
cated approval  of  such  reduction  in  scope  or 
increase  in  cost,  as  the  case  may  be. 


(e)  Arrual  Report  to  Corcrbss.— The 
Secretary  of  Defense,  or  the  Secretary's  des- 
ignee, shall  submit  an  annual  report  to  the 
Congress  Identifying  each  individual  project 
(other  than  a  project  authorlaed  under  sec- 
tion 103.  203.  303.  or  403)  which  has  been 
placed  under  contract  In  the  preceding 
twelve-month  period  and  with  respect  to 
which  the  then  current  working  estimate  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  baaed  upon  bids 
received,  for  such  project  exceeded  the 
amount  authorized  by  the  Congress  for  that 
project  by  more  than  25  per  centum.  The 
Secretary  shall  also  include  in  such  report 
each  individual  project  with  respect  to 
which  the  scope  was  reduced  by  more  than 
25  per  centum  in  order  to  permit  contract 
award  within  the  available  authortiation  for 
such  project.  Such  report  shall  include  all 
pertinent  cost  information  for  each  individ- 
ual project,  including  the  amount  In  dollars 
and  percentage  by  which  the  current  work- 
ing estimate  baaed  on  the  contract  price  for 
the  project  exceeded  the  amount  authorized 
for  such  project  by  the  Congreaa. 

CORSTROCnOR  SUPERVISIOR 

Sic.  604.  ContracU  for  construction  made 
by  the  United  SUtes  for  performance 
within  the  United  SUtes  and  lU  possessions 
under  this  Act  shall  be  executed  under  the 
jurisdiction  and  supervision  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.  Department  of  the  Army:  the 
Naval  Facilities  Engineering  Command.  De- 
partment of  the  Navy:  or  such  other  depart- 
ment or  Government  agency  as  the  Secre- 
taries of  the  military  departmenU  recom- 
mend and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  ap- 
proves to  assure  the  moat  efficient,  expedi- 
tious, and  cost-effective  accomplishment  of 
the  construction  herein  authorised.  The 
Secretaries  of  the  military  departmenU 
shall  report  annually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives a  breakdown  of  the  dollar  value 
of  construction  contracU  completed  by  each 
of  the  several  construction  atendes  aelected 
together  with  the  design,  construction  su- 
pervision, and  overhead  fees  charged  by 
each  of  the  several  agenu  In  the  execution 
of  the  assigned  construction.  Further,  such 
contracU  (except  architect  and  engineering 
contracU  which,  unless  specifically  author- 
ized by  the  Congress  shall  continue  to  be 
awarded  in  accordance  with  presently  estab- 
lished procedures,  customs,  and  practice) 
shall  be  awarded  insofar  as  practicable,  on  a 
competitive  basis  to  the  lowest  responsible 
bidder,  if  the  national  security  will  not  be 
Impaired  and  the  award  is  consisUnt  with 
chapur  137  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code. 
The  Secretaries  of  the  military  departments 
shall  report  annually  to  the  President  of  the 
Senate  and  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
senUtives with  respect  to  all  contracU 
awarded  on  other  than  a  competitive  tMsIs 
to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder.  Such  re- 
porU  shall  also  show,  in  the  case  of  the  ten 
architect-engineering  firms  which,  in  terms 
of  total  dollars,  were  awarded  the  most  busi- 
ness: the  names  of  such  firms:  the  total 
number  of  separate  contracts  awarded  each 
firm:  and  the  total  amount  paid  or  to  be 
paid  in  the  case  of  each  such  action  under 
all  such  contracts  awarded  such  firm. 

EFFECTIVE  DATE  FOR  PROJECT  AUTHORIZATIORS 

Sec.  605.  Titles  I.  II.  HI.  IV.  and  V  shall 
take  effect  on  October  1. 1982. 

TITLE  VIl-GUARD  AND  RESERVE 
FORCES  FACIUTIES 

AUTHORIZATIOR  FOR  FACILITIES 

Sec.  701.  Subject  to  chapter  133  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense may  esUblish  or  develop  additional  fa- 
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ciliUes  for  the  Guard  and  Reserve  Forces, 
including  the  acquisition  of  land  therefore, 
but  the  cost  of  such  facilities  shall  not 
exceed  the  following  amounU: 

( 1 )  For  the  Department  of  the  Army: 

(a)  for  the  Army  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes.  $33,000,000:  and 

(b)  for  the  Army  Reserve.  $28,500,000. 

(2)  For  the  Department  of  the  Navy:  for 
the  Naval  and  Marine  Corps  Reserves. 
$21,900,000. 

(3)  For  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force: 

(a)  for  the  Air  National  Guard  of  the 
United  SUtes,  $89,800,000:  and 

(b)  for  the  Air  Force  Reserve.  $29,000,000. 

WAIVER  OP  CERTAIR  RlSTaiCTIORS 

Sec.  702.  The  Secretary  of  Defense  may 
establish  or  develop  installaUons  and  facili- 
ties under  this  title  without  regard  to  sec- 
tion 3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  ss  amend- 
ed (31  U.S.C.  529)  and  secUons  2662,  4774. 
and  9774  of  UUe  10,  United  States  Code. 
The  authority  to  place  permanent  or  tempo- 
rary improvemenU  on  lands  Includes  au- 
thority for  surveys,  administration,  over- 
head, planning,  and  supervision  incident  to 
construction.  That  authority  may  be  exer- 
cised before  title  to  the  land  is  approved 
under  section  355  of  the  Revised  SUtutes, 
as  amended  (40  UJB.C.  255)  and  even  though 
the  land  is  held  temporarily.  The  authority 
to  acquire  real  estate  or  laitd  includes  au- 
thority to  make  surveys  and  to  acquire  land 
and  interesU  in  land  (Including  temporary 
use),  by  gift,  purchase,  exchange  of  Govern- 
ment-owned land,  or  otherwise. 

ROTIFICATIOR  OR  USE  OF  LUMP-SUM 
AUTHORITY 

Sec.  703.  Section  2233a(l>.  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code  U  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  the  word  "thirty"  after  the 
words  "until  afUr  the  expiration  oV  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  word  "fifteen". 

(2)  by  striking  the  words  "Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives"  after  the  words 
"Secretary  of  Defense  or  his  designee  noti- 
fies the"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives". 

(3)  by  striking  the  words  "Senate  and  the 
House  of  RepresenUtives"  after  the  words 
"damaged  or  destroyed,  where  the"  in  ex- 
ception (b)  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the 
words  "Committees  on  Armed  Services  and 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  RepresenUtives". 
and. 

(4)  by  adding  an  additional  exception,  sub- 
section (c).  as  follows: 

"(c)  Facilities  contained  on  the  lUt  of 
proJecU  supporting  the  annual  lump  sum 
authorization,  providing  that  the  location  or 
nature  of  the  facility  have  not  changed,  and 
that  the  estimated  cost  is  within  125  per 
centum  of  the  amount  indicated  on  the  sup- 
porting list.". 

TITLE  VIII— GENERAL  PROVISIONS 
LARD  CORVXYARCX.  HOOSTOR  COURTY.  GEORGIA 

Sic.  801.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  the  Air 
Force  (hereinafter  in  this  section  referred  to 
as  the  "Secretary")  is  authorized  to  convey 
to  the  city  of  Warner  Robins.  Georgia,  and 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Houston 
County.  Georgia,  all  right,  title,  and  interest 
of  the  United  SUtes  In  and  to  tracu  of  land 
consisting  of  a  total  of  approprimateiy  sev- 
enty acres,  together  with  any  improvements 
located  on  the  tracts  of  land. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance 
under  subsection  (a),  the  city  of  Warner 
Robins.  Georgia,  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
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sionera  of  Houston  County.  Georgia,  sh&ll 
convey  to  the  United  States  aU  right,  tiUe. 
and  interest  of  the  city  and  the  board  in  and 
to  four  tracts  of  land  consisting  of  a  total  of 
approximately  four' hundred  acres  and  lo- 
cated contiguous  to  Robins  Air  Force  Base. 
Oeorgia,  together  with  any  improvements 
located  on  the  tracts  of  land. 

(c)  The  city  of  Warner  Robins.  Georgia, 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  Houston 
County.  Georgia,  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  by 
which  the  fair  market  value  (ss  determined 
by  the  Secretary)  of  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed by  the  United  States  to  the  city  and 
the  board  under  subsection  (a)  exceeds  the 
fair  market  value  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary) of  the  property  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  city  and  the  board  to  the  United  SUtes 
under  subsection  (b). 

(dXl)  The  exact  acreages  and  legal  de- 
scriptions oH  any  property  acquired  or  con- 
veyed under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  shall  be 
determined  by  surveys  that  are  satisfactory 
to  the  Secretary.  The  cost  of  any  such 
survey  shall  be  borne  by  the  city  of  Warner 
Robins.  Georgia,  and  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  Houston  County.  Georgia. 

(3)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  with  respect  to 
the  acquisition  and  conveyance  authorised 
by  the  section  as  the  Secretary  considers  ap- 
propriate to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

OBUOATIOHS  FOB  COMMUSAaT  STOIZ  FACIUTY 
CONSTBUCnOII 

Sk.  802.  SecUon  36«S  of  title  10.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  after 
subsection  (b)  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  a  military  depart- 
ment, with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  of 
Defense  and  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  may  obligate  an- 
ticipated proceeds  from  the  adjustments  or 
surcharges  authorised  by  subsection  (a)  for 
any  use  specified  in  subsection  (b).  without 
regard  to  fiscal  year  limitations,  if  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  military  department  deter- 
mines that  such  obligation  is  necessary  to 
carry  out  any  use  of  such  adjustments  or 
surcharges  specified  in  subsection  (b).". 

LAIfD  COIfVrr AHCX.  BXLL.  CAUrOIKIA 

Sac.  803.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (h).  snd  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  law.  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereafter  In  this  section  referred  to  as  the 
"Secretary")  Is  authorized  to  convey  to  the 
city  of  BeU.  Calif omU  (hereafter  in  thU  sec- 
tion referred  to  as  the  "city"),  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
and  to  a  parcel  of  land,  aggregating  seven 
and  two-tenths  acres,  more  or  less,  together 
with  Improvements  thereon,  situated  in  the 
city,  ss  more  particularly  described  on  a 
map  on  file  in  the  Office  of  the  District  En- 
gineer. United  States  Army  Engineer  Dis- 
trict. Los  Angeles,  California. 

(bKl)  In  consideration  for  the  convey- 
ance authorized  by  subsection  (a),  the  city, 
pursuant  to  an  agreement  to  be  entered  into 
between  the  city  and  the  Secretary,  shall 
provide  to  the  United  SUtes,  to  the  extent 
of  the  fair  market  value  of  the  land  con- 
veyed by  the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a) 
(ss  determined  by  the  Secretary),  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements  described  in 
paragraph  (2),  which  buildings  and  Improve- 
ments shall  be  the  property  of  the  United 
SUtes. 

(2)  The  buildings  and  improvemenU  to  be 
provided  to  the  United  SUtes  are: 

(A)  a  National  Guard  armory: 

(B)  modernization  of  a  Government- 
owned   building   located   in   the   city   and 
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known  and  designated  in  Department  of  the 
Army  ecords  as  Building  332:  and 

(C)  I  n  organizational  maintenance  shop. 

(3)  1  he  design  and  construction  of  the  Na- 
tional Quard  armory  and  the  organizational 
mainU  nance  shop  and  the  modernization  of 
the  bt  tiding  described  In  paragraph  (2XB) 
shall  te  in  conformance  with  plans  and 
specif!  aitions  approved  by  the  Secretary. 

(c)  The  city  shall  pay  to  the  United 
States]  as  further  consideration,  an  amount 
equal  Ito  the  amount  by  which  the  fair 
markei  value  of  the  property  conveyed  by 
the  Secretary  under  subsection  (a)  (as  deter- 
mined (by  the  Secretary)  exceeds  the  sum  of 
the  actual  costs  (as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary: of  the  buildings  and  improvemenU 
provid  d  to  the  United  SUtes  under  subsec- 
tion (b  I. 

(d)  1  "he  exact  acreage  and  legal  descrip- 
tion 01  the  property  to  be  conveyed  under 
this  se  ition  shall  be  determined  by  a  survey 
which  s  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary. 

(e)  1  he  Secretary  is  authorized  to  sccept 
and  »i  minlsUr  any  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  Secretary  under  this  section. 

(f )  Ii  I  carrying  out  this  section,  the  Secre- 
tary n  ky  require  such  additional  terms  and 
conditi  9ns  as  he  considers  appropriate  to 
proteci  the  inUresU  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(g)  1  he  authority  of  the  Secretary  under 
this  s«  ction  shall  expire  three  years  after 
the  dal  e  of  enactment  of  this  Act. 

AUTMO  tIZATION  TO  SBLL  OH  KXCRAMGB  DinNSK 
■ZALPROPOITT 


Sk. 


B04.  (a)  Notwithstanding  any  other 


provisi  m  of  law.  the  President  of  the 
Unitedi  SUtes  or  his  designee,  if  he  deter- 
mines that  it  Is  in  the  public  interest  or  is 
necessary  for  natlcmal  defense  purposes, 
may  sell  or  exchange  any  real  property  and 
associated  facilities  which  are  under  the  Ju- 
risdlctmn  of  the  military  departments  (in- 
cluding any  such  property  or  faculties  the 
disposal  of  which  requires  authorization  or 
speciflf  authorization  by  law)  except  public 
'  lands. 

ly  such  sale  or  exchange  shall  be  ac- 
led  using  publicly  advertised,  com- 
ply bid  contracting  procedures  to  the 
feasible,  but  In  no  case  may  such  sale 
lange  be  entered  Into  if  the  United 
will  not  receive  at  lesst  the  fair 
value  of  the  property  to  be  con- 
veyed. 

(cKlj  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  a  portion  of  the  gross  proceeds 
from  ^y  such  sale  or  exchange  may  be 
used— 

(A)  tb  cover  all  cosU  associated  with  such 
sale  oriexchange:  and 

(B)  ajbject  to  approval  by  the  Secretary 
of  Deff  nse.  to  cover  the  cosU  of  land  acqui- 
sition ^d  the  construction  of  replacement 
facilitita  that  may  be  reasonable  and  neces- 
sary in  ddent  to  such  sale  or  exchange. 

(2)  1  inety-five  percent  of  the  remaining 
(net)  p  roceeds  shall  be  covered  into  the  gen- 
eral f  V  od  of  the  Treasury  to  be  used  solely 
for  th4  reduction  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
United  States.  Five  percent  of  the  remain- 
ing (n(  t)  proceeds  shall  be  credited  to  a  De- 
fense fteilltles  Replacement  Fund  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  "Fund")  and  may  be 
used  f«r  the  purpose  of  capitalizing  future 
sales  0^  exchanges  pursuant  to  this  section. 

(3)  II  [oneys  remaining  in  the  Fund  at  the 
end  « I  each  fiscal  year  In  excess  of 
$S0.00(  .000  or  any  lesser  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to  be 
suf ficii  int  shall  be  covered  Into  the  general 
fund  c  r  the  Treasury  to  be  used  solely  for 
the  reluctlon  of  the  national  debt  of  the 
Unite<j  SUtes. 
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(d)  No  transaction  may  be  entered  into 
where  the  I  estimated  costs  of  such  transac- 
tion as  included  In  subsection  (cXl)  exceed 
the  amoun  i  to  be  realized  from  such  sale  or 
exchange.  Any  transaction  where  the  costs 
as  includ4d  in  subsection  (cXl)  would 
exceed  SO  »er  centum  of  the  amount  to  be 
realized  sh  dl  be  subject  to  the  prior  approv- 
al of  the  E  trector  of  the  Office  of  Manage- 
ment and  1  ludget. 

(e)  Befoi  t  any  transaction  under  the  pro- 
visions of  his  section  may  be  entered  Into 
In  which  t|ie  fair  market  value  of  the  real 
property  to  be  sold  or  exchanged  exceeds 
tlOO.OOO.  a  report  in  writing  shall  be  submit- 
ted to  the  <  Committees  on  Armed  Services  of 
the  Congn  ss.  Such  report  shall  incAide  the 
Justif icatlo  1  for  the  transaction  and  the  cur- 
rent estlmi  te  of  the  cost  of  the  transaction. 
Such  trani  action  may  then  be  carried  out 
only  (1)  after  the  end  of  the  fifteen-day 
period  begnning  on  the  date  the  noUfica- 
tlon  Is  reo  lived  by  such  committees,  or  (2) 
after  each  luch  committee  has  approved  of 
the  transa  tion.  if  the  committees  approve 
of  the  transaction  before  the  end  of  that 
period. 

(f )  All  sal  es.  exchanges,  and  other  transac- 
tions undei  this  section  shall  be  carried  out 
In  accordai  ice  with  regulations  which  shaU 
be  preterit  ed  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Managefient  and  Budget. 

AUTROai^TIOII  TO  USE  MOmTS  KSCBIVBD 

noM  GRJamo  un  AoaicnLTUKAi.  lbssbs 
Sk.  '80s|  Section  26<T(d)  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  Inserting 
the  follow^  before  the  period  at  the  end 
thereof:  ".except  that  money  rentals  from 
leases  for  Bgriculture  or  grazing  on  lands 
other  than  those  acquired  by  the  United 
SUtes  fori  flood  control,  navigation  and 
allied  purnoses.  Including  the  development 
of  hydroelictric  power,  may  be  retained  and 
expended  by  the  Secretary  concerned  In  the 
amounte  he  considers  necessary  to  cover  ad- 
ministrative expenses  associated  with  such 
leasing  an^  the  financing  of  multiple  land 
use  management  programs  on  any  installa- 
tion under  his  Jurisdiction". 

BXvisi^M  or  roRnGN  lzasimc  oollab 

UMrrATIOM 
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Sk.  806 
Constructii 
(Public 
amended 
subsection 
of  -  $118.0 

(b)  The 
tlon  (a)  is 
sctment. 

LAIfD  EXi 


(a)  Section  60S  of  the  Military 

in  Authorization  Act.  1983 
Vl-W,  08  SUt.  1374  1981)  is 
striking  out  "8113.717.000"  in 

aK2)  and  Inserting  in  lieu  there- 

7.000.". 

lendment  specified  In  subsec- 

ffectlve  upon  the  date  of  its  en- 

ICK.  WASHINGTON.  DISTBICT  OP 
COLOMBM 

Sk.  807.!(a)(l)  There  Is  authorized  to  be 
expended  from  appropriations  of  the  De- 
partment qf  the  Navy  for  military  construc- 
tion an  amount  not  to  exceed  8S.000.000  for 
the  alteraflion.  conversion,  and  moderniza- 
tion of  building  numbered  210  at  the  Wash- 
ington Navy  Yard  as  administrative  office 
space:  for  alterations  of  buildings  numbered 
142  and  198  as  public  works  facilities  In  sup- 
port of  balldlng  numbered  210;  and  for 
other  suppprting  systems,  utilities,  and  site 
improvements,  all  at  the  Washington  Navy 
Yard.  Washington.  DUtrict  of  Columbia. 

(2)  The  JBecretary  of  the  Navy  (herein- 
after in  th^  section  referred  to  as  the  "Sec- 
retary") la  authorized  to  dispose  of  the 
property  ^t  8621  Oeorgia  Avenue.  Silver 
Spring.  Ml  ryland.  sometimes  known  ss  the 
Wolfe  Bull  ling,  and  to  reimburse  the  appro- 
priations from  which  funds  are  expended 


under  subsection  (aXl)  from  the  proceeds  of 
that  disposal. 

(b)  Any  proceeds  from  the  disposal  of  the 
Silver  Spring  property  over  and  above  the 
amount  necessary  for  reimbursement  under 
subsection  (a),  as  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary, shall  be  available  to  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  for  military  construction 
projects  authorized  in  fiscal  year  1984  and 
later  yetuv. 

(c)  The  disposal  authorized  in  subsection 
(aX2)  shall  be  at  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary,  and  his  authority 
therein  includes  the  authority  to  dispose  of 
the  Silver  Spring  property  by  sale  to  private 
parties  or  transfer  to  other  Government 
agencies,  for  cash,  or  on  credit,  and  upon 
such  other  terms  and  conditions  as  the  Sec- 
retary determines  to  be  in  the  public  inter- 
est. 

LAND  EXCHANGB.  KANSAS  CITY.  mSSOUBI 

Sec.  808.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b) 
through  (f).  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
is  authorized  to  convey  to  the  Kansas  City 
Corporation  for  Industrial  Development  of 
Kansas  City.  Missouri  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Corporation")  all  right,  title,  and 
interest  of  the  United  SUtes  in  and  to  a 
parcel  of  land,  aggregating  one  and  two- 
tenth  acres,  more  or  less,  together  with  im- 
provements thereon,  situated  in  Jackson 
Coimty.  Kansas  C^ty.  SUte  of  Missouri, 
presently  used  by  the  United  SUtes  for 
Army  Reserve  purposes  and  known  as  the 
Sergeant  Charles  R.  Long  Army  Reserve 
Training  Center. 

(b)  In  consideration  for  the  conveyance  by 
the  Secretary,  the  Corporation  shall— 

(1)  convey  to  the  United  SUtes,  all  right, 
title,  and  interest  in  and  to  a  parcel  of  land, 
aggregating  four  and  one-half  acres,  more 
or  less,  together  with  improvements  there- 
on, luiown,  and  hereinafter  referred  to,  as 
the  Carlisle  School; 

(2)  repair  and  rehabiliUte  the  Carlisle 
School;  and 

(3)  provide  to  the  United  SUtes  the  cost. 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary,  of  relocat- 
ing the  Federai  Government  activities  from 
the  United  SUtes  Reserve  Training  Center 
to  the  Carlisle  School. 

(c)  If  the  sum  of  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  property  conveyed  to  the  United  SUtes 
and  the  repair  and  rehabiliUtion  cosU  Is 
less  than  the  fair  market  value  of  the  proi>- 
erty  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Corporation 
stiall  pay  to  the  United  SUtes  the  amount 
of  the  difference,  which  shall  be  deposited 
into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

(d)  The  exact  acreages  anci  legal  descrip- 
tions of  the  properties  shall  be  determined 
by  surveys  which  are  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary. 

(e)  The  Secretary  is.  authorized  to  accept 
and  administer  any  real  property  conveyed 
to  the  United  SUtes  under  this  section. 

(f)  The  Secretary  may  require  such  addi- 
tional terms  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary 
considers  appropriate  to  protect  the  inter- 
ests of  the  United  SUtes. 

(g)  In  the  event  the  Corporation  offers  to 
provide  to  the  United  SUtes  another  facili- 
ty. In  lieu  of  the  Carlisle  School,  which  the 
Secretary  determines  is  equal  to  or  better 
than  the  Carlisle  school  from  a  functional. 
rehabiliUtive.  economic  or  other  aspect,  or 
aspects,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
accept  and  administer  such  alternative,  con- 
sistent with  (e)  above,  Provided,  That  prior 
to  accepting  such  a  conveyance,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  submit  a  report  of  the  facts  con- 
cerning the  proposed  transaction  to  the 
Committees    on    Armed    Services    of    the 


Senate  and  House  of  Represenutives  pursu- 
ant to  title  10.  United  SUtes  code,  section 
3063. 

RESTBICnONS  ON  CONSTKUCTIOH  OP  SPECIAL 
CONTINGENCY  PACILITIBS  IN  CEBTAIN  COUN- 
TBIES 

Sk.  809.  (a)  Subject  to  subsections  (b)  and 
(c).  none  of  the  funds  appropriated  pursu- 
ant to  this  Act  for  the  construction  of  con- 
tingency facilities  to  support  the  national 
security  interests  of  the  United  SUtes  in 
Egypt.  Kenya.  Oman.  Somalia,  the  island  of 
Diego  Garoia.  or  at  Lajes  Field  (Portugal) 
may  be  obligated  or  expended  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  facility  in  any  such  country, 
island,  or  air  field  unless  each  contract  en- 
tered into  for  the  construction  of  such  facil- 
ity requires  that  all  construction  materials 
(other  than  cement,  cement  products,  aggre- 
gates, and  concrete  components  other  than 
steel)  to  be  used  in  carrying  out  the  contract 
will  be  materials  produced,  manufactured, 
or  refined  in  the  United  SUtes  or  the  host 
nation. 

(b)  The  provisions  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
not  apply  (1 )  if  the  application  of  such  pro- 
visions would  violate  a  formal  agreement  be- 
tween the  United  SUtes  and  the  country 
that  exercises  sovereignty  over  the  land  on 
which  a  facility  referred  to  in  such  subsec- 
tion is  to  be  constructed,  or  (3)  in  the  case 
of  a  contract  for  8S,000,(N)0  or  less. 

(c)  The  project  manager  of  a  facility  re- 
ferred to  in  subsection  (a)  may  authorize,  in 
the  construction  of  such  facility,  a  limited 
use  of  materials  not  produced,  manufac- 
tured, or  refined  in  the  United  SUtes  If  the 
manager  determines  that  the  use  of  such 
materials  is  necessary  for  the  orderly  and 
timely  construction  of  such  facility.  Howev- 
er, the  total  amount  expended  for  materials 
not  produced,  manufactured,  or  refined  in 
the  United  SUtes  under  a  contract  for  the 
construction  of  a  facility  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  may  not  exceed  the  applicable 
limit  specified  in  the  following  Uble: 


If  tlie  contract  amount  Is— 


More  tlian— 


But  oot  more 
than- 


The  percent  of  the 

contract  amount 

thai  may  be  used 

to  procure 

materials  not 

produced. 

manufactured,  or 

refined  in  the 

United  Stata  may 

not  exceed— 


$5.000.000 $38.000.000... 

$35.000.000...  $50.000.000... 
$50.000.000...  $100.000.000.. 
$100.000.000 


TECHNICAL  AMENDMENT  OP  PBIOB  AOTHOBITY 
POR  LAND  CONVEYANCE.  SOUTH  CHAKLBSTON, 
WEST  VIRGINIA 

Sk.  810.  Section  915  of  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act.  1983.  Is  amend- 
ed- 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  inserting  "or  the 
SUte  of  West  Virginia"  after  "South 
Charleston.  West  Virginia"  the  first  place  it 
appears;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (bXlXA)  by  inserting  a 
comma  and  "or  such  other  alternate  sites 
which  may  be  accepUble  to  the  Secretary" 
after  "South  Charleston.  West  Virginia". 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  re<K>nsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HART.  I  move  to  lay  the  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
appreciation  to  Senator  Hart,  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Military  Construction  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services,  for  the  fine 
cooperation  and  able  assistance  he 
gave  during  the  consideration  and  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

I  also  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  Paul  C.  Besozzi.  the  minority 
counsel,  who  worked  closely  with  our 
majority  counsel  on  this  bill,  for  the 
fine  assistance  he  rendered. 

Mr.  President.  I  thank  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  for  the  great  assistance  he 
gave  in  this  matter. 

I  also  express  my  appreciation  to 
Mr.  James  C.  Smith,  one  of  the  most 
competent  staff  members  I  have  had 
the  pleasure  of  working  with  here  in 
28  years,  and  his  able  staff  assistant. 
Miss  Marie  Dickinson,  who  is  a  very 
competent  lady,  for  the  fine  assistance 
they  gave. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President.  I  wish  to 
reciprocate  the  kind  words  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  South  Caroli- 
na. He  has  perpetuated  the  tradition 
of  cooperation  on  this  military  con- 
struction bill.  I  appreciate  his  leader- 
ship in  the  management  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

As  did  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina. I  compliment  the  excellent  staff 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle.  It  is  indeed. 
I  think,  one  of  the  finest  staffs  on  the 
Hill,  particularly  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Besozzi.  I  thank  all  those  who  helped 
put  this  legislation  together. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  compliment  both  Senator 
Thumiond  and  Senator  Hart  on  the 
skill  and  craftsmanship  they  have 
demonstrated  in  handling  the  military 
construction  bill  on  the  floor. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  return  to  the  floor  in 
just  a  moment.  During  his  absence.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  (juonmi. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


UNANIMOUS-CONSENT 
AGREEMENT-H.R.  3663 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  we  are  going  to  undertake  the 
bus  regulation  bill.  I  believe  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
has  a  unanimous-consent  request, 
which  I  shall  make. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  when 
the  Senate  turns  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  582,  H.R.  3663.  a  bill 
to  amend  subtitle  IV  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  motor  carriers  of 
passengers,  it  be  considered  under  the 
following  time  agreement: 

That  10  minutes  on  the  bill  to  be 
equally  divided  between  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Danforth)  and  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  CAinfON)  or 
their  designees; 

That  the  committee  substitute  and 
technical  amendments  thereto  to  be 
offered  on  behalf  of  the  committee  by 
Senators  Pacxwood  and  Cahnon.  be 
adopted  en  bloc  without  debate  and 
considered  as  original  text  for  the  pur- 
pose of  further  amendment; 

That  the  only  amendment  in  order 
shall  be  the  amendments  printed  as 
amendment  No.  1901.  to  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
(Mr.  PUESSLCR).  which  shall  be  consid- 
ered en  bloc  and  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  amendment;  on  which  there 
shall  be  1  hour  equally  divided  be- 
tween the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
and  the  Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr. 
Dahtortr);  and  which  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  motion  to  table:  and  that, 
following  disposition  of  the  Pressler 
amendment  No.  1901.  the  Senate  shall 
proceed  to  vote  on  passage  of  H.R. 
3663. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  has  reserved 
the  right  to  object. 

Mr.  OARN.  Mr.  President.  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  wUl  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous- 
consent  request  stated  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President.  I  object 
temporarily  to  the  quorum  call  being 
called  off. 


APPOINTMENT  ON  BEHALF  OF 
THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair,  on  behalf  of  the  Vice  President, 
appoints  the  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr. 
Stkvens)  to  attend  the  34th  annual 
session  of  the  International  Whaling 
Commission,  to  be  held  in  Brighton. 
England,  July  19-24.  1982. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 


Mr. 'GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PRIWLEGE  OF  THE  FLOOR-H.R. 
3663 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  my  assist- 
ant, Mr.  Brown,  be  allowed  the  privi- 
leges of  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ^GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  qi  lorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out ol  Jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
have  ulvised  the  minority  leader  and 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  I  talked  to  Sen- 
ator MAmNCLY  who  is  in  the  hospital 
in  Ge  trgia.  We  had  received  mixed  sig- 
nals 0  1  whether  he  did  or  did  not  have 
a  hol(  I  on  this  measure.  I  am  pleased 
to  reE  art  that  he  does  not  now  have  a 
hold  in  the  bill,  and  we  are  prepared 
to  pr^eed  with  it.  I  understand  the 
unani|nous  consent  has  been  pro- 
pounded. I  reiterate  it  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none.  Euid  it  is  so  ordered. 


Mr. 


PROGRAM 


ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, ^ay  I  ask  the  distinguished  ma- 
jority leader  a  question? 
Mr.jBAKER.  Yes.  I  would  be  pleased 
rer  a  question. 

ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  What  is  the 
^k  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
morrow,  if  I  may  ask? 
Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  the  mi- 
noritf  leader  may  indeed,  and  I  thank 
him  fi>r  making  the  inquiry. 

I  sajy  to  him  and  for  the  benefit  of 
all  S^ators  that  it  is  my  hope  that  we 
can  fnish  the  bus  deregulation  bill  in 
short]  order.  I  hope  that  we  can  finish 
the  Duslness  of  the  Senate  today  at 
abouQ  6:30.  that  we  would  go  over  then 
until  tomorrow. 

OROill  rOR  RICISS  UNTIL  •  A.M.  TOMORKOW 

Mr.]  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
standi  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  tomorrow. 

Th(  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out o  >Jection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  BAKER.  When  we  come  back 
tomoTow.  Mr.  President.  I  hope  we 
can  t  0  to  the  Jobs  bill  offered  by  the 
Sena  or  from  Indiana  and  the  Senator 
from   Massachusetts   (Mr.   Kennedy). 


We  are  negotiating  a  time  agreement 
on  a  crime  package  and  a  bill  to  follow 
the  crime  package,  so  it  is  my  hope 
that  tomorrow  we  can  do  the  Jobs  bill 
and  that  we  can  obtain  an  agreement 
on  the  orime  package  and  consider 
that  bill.  I 

I  hope  Iwe  can  do  the  Jobs  bill,  the 
crime  package,  the  second  shorter 
crime  padiage.  which  would  deal  with 
habeas  cdrpus.  Then,  if  there  is  a  pos- 
sibility of  doing  so,  we  would  like  to 
take  up  the  shipping  bill  to  which  I  al- 
luded on  jTuesday  when  we  first  con- 
vened. 

I  hope  that  we  can  complete  our 
action  early  enough  in  the  day  to  leave 
by  midaf temoon  or  late  afternoon. 

I  intena,  Mr.  President,  I  say  to  my 
friend,  tne  minority  leader,  to  call  up 
the  adjoifmment  resolution  which  I 
believe  is  now  at  the  desk,  having 
passed  tie  House,  and  pass  it.  I 
wonder  11  the  Senator  will  permit  me 
to  do  thai  at  this  time. 

Mr.  RCBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  have  no 
objection 
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Mr.  B. 

the  adji 
desk,  ani 
the  Senai 

The   P 
clerk  will 

The  lei 


Mr.  President,  there  is 
mment  resolution  at  the 
I  ask  that  it  be  laid  before 

ESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
state  the  resolution  by  title, 
islative  clerk  read  as  follows: 
A  resolution  (H.  Con.  Res.  367)  providing 
for  adjourament  of  the  House  from  any  day 
between  J^ne  28  and  July  2.  1982  and  ad- 
journment of  the  Senate  from  July  1  or 
July  2  until  July  12. 1982. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  concur- 
rent resohition. 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  367)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconider  the  vote  by  which  the 
resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to] 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  it  isjsufficient  information  to  the 
minority  leader.  It  may  be  that  some 
of  these  matters  cannot  t>e  completed 
tomorrow,  but  those  three  items  will 
be  the  ones  I  hope  that  we  can  dispose 
of  tomorrow. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, will  the  majority  leader  indicate 
whether  ior  not  there  will  be  further 
rollcall  vites  today? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  expect  that 
there  will  be  one  more  rollcall  vote 
today,  p^haps  on  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  RC  BERT  C.  BYRD.  I  thank  the 
distingui!  hed  majority  leader. 


Mr.  QUAYLE.  Will  the  majority 
leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  BAKER.  Yes,  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  My  understanding  is 
that  tomorrow  the  majority  leader  in- 
tends to  take  up  which  piece  of  legisla- 
tion first? 

Mr.  BAKER.  The  piece  of  legislation 
of  the  Senator  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  QUAYLE.  The  jobs  training  leg- 
islation. 

I  thank  the  majority  leader  very 
much. 


BUS  REGULATORY  REFORM  ACT 
OF  1982 

Mr.  PACKWOOD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Senate  now  turn  to  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  582. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

A  bill  (H.R.  3663)  to  amend  subtitle  IV  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  to  provide  for 
more  effective  regulation  of  motor  carriers 
of  passengers. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  its  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
3663)  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Contunerce.  Science, 
and  Transportation  with  an  amend- 
ment to  strike  out  all  after  the  enact- 
ing clause,  and  insert  the  following: 
77tat  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Bus  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1982". 

PURPOSE  OF  THE  ACT 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  u  part  of  the  continuing 
effort  by  Congress  to  reduce  unnecessary 
and  burdensome  Government  regulation. 
comaRESstoNAt  findinos 

Sec.  3.  The  Congress  hereby  finds  that  a 
safe,  sound,  competitive,  and  fuel-efficient 
motor  bus  system  contributes  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  a  strong  national  economy  and  a 
strong  national  defense  and  is  vitcU  to  the 
transportation  needs  of  the  elderly,  handi- 
capped, and  the  poor:  that  the  statutes  gov- 
erning Federal  regulation  of  the  motor  bus 
industry  are  outdated  and  must  be  revised 
to  reflect  the  future  transportation  needs 
and  realities;  that  historically  the  existing 
Federal  and  State  regulatory  structure  has 
tended  in  certain  circumstances  to  inhibit 
market  entry,  carrier  growth,  maximum  uti- 
lization of  eijuipment  and  energy  resources, 
and  opportunities  for  minorities  and  others 
to  enter  the  motor  bus  industry;  that  State 
regulation  of  the  motor  bus  industry  has,  in 
certain  circumstances,  unreasonably  bur- 
dened interstate  commerce:  that  overly  pro- 
tective regulation  has  resulted  in  operating 
inefficiencies  and  diminished  price  and 
service  competition  in  the  motor  bus  indus- 
try; that  the  objectives  contained  in  the  na- 
tional transportation  policy  can  best  t>e 
achieved  through  greater  competition  and 
reduced  regulation;  that  in  order  to  reduce 
the  uncertainty  felt  by  the  Nation's  motor 
bus  industry  and  those  persons  and  commu- 


nities that  rely  on  its  services,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  should  be  given  ex- 
plicit direction  for  reduced  regulation  of  the 
motor  bus  industry  and  should  do  every- 
thing unthin  its  power  to  promote  competi- 
tion in  the  motor  bus  industry:  and  that  leg- 
islative and  resulting  changes  should  be  im- 
plemented without  unnecessary  disruption 
to  the  transportation  system  consistent  with 
the  scope  of  the  reforms  enacted. 

CX>fiaKESSlOffAL  OVERSIGHT 

Sec  4.  The  appropriate  authorizing  com- 
mittees of  Congress  shall  conduct  periodic 
oversight  hearings  on  the  effects  of  this  legis- 
lation, not  less  than  annually  until  July  1, 
1985.  to  eruure  that  this  Act  is  being  imple- 
mented according  to  congressional  intent 
and  purpose. 

NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  POUCY 

Sec  5.  Subsection  faJ  of  section  10101  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "and  in  regulating  those 
modes"  and  all  that  follows  through  the 
period  at  the  end  of  such  subsection  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "and— 

"(H  in  regulating  those  modes— 

"lAl  to  recognize  and  preserve  the  inherent 
advantage  of  each  mode  of  transportation; 

"(B)  to  promote  safe,  adequate,  economi- 
cal, and  efficient  transportation; 

"(Ct  to  encourage  sound  economic  condi- 
tions in  transportation,  including  sound 
economic  conditions  among  carriers; 

"(DJ  to  encourage  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  rettsonable  rates  for  trans- 
portation, without  unreasonable  discrimi- 
nation or  unfair  or  destructive  competitive 
practices; 

"(EJ  to  cooperate  urith  each  Stale  and  the 
officials  of  each  State  on  transportation 
matters;  and 

"(F/  to  encourage  fair  wages  and  xoorking 
conditions  in  the  transportation  industry; 

"121  in  regulating  transportation  by  motor 
carrier,  to  promote  competitive  and  efficient 
transportation  services  in  order  to  (A/  meet 
the  needs  of  shippers,  receivers,  passengers, 
and  consumers;  (Bf  aUow  a  variety  of  qual- 
ity and  price  options  to  meet  changing 
market  demands  and  the  diverse  require- 
ments of  the  shipping  and  traveling  public; 
(C)  allow  the  most  productive  use  of  equip- 
ment and  energy  resources;  <D)  enaltle  effi- 
cient and  well-managed  carriers  to  earn 
adequate  profits,  attract  capital,  and  main- 
tain fair  wages  and  working  conditions;  IE) 
provide  and  maintain  service  to  small  com- 
munities and  small  shippers:  <F)  provide 
and  maintain  commuter  bus  operations;  (G) 
improve  and  maintain  a  sound,  safe,  and 
competitive  privately  owned  motor  carrier 
system;  IHI  promote  greater  participation 
by  minorities  in  the  motor  carrier  system: 
and  ID  promote  intermodal  transportation; 
and 

"13)  in  regulating  tratuportation  by  motor 
carrier  of  passengers  (A)  to  cooperate  with 
the  States  on  transportation  matters  for  the 
purpose  of  encouraging  the  States  to  exer- 
cise intrastate  regulatory  jurisdiction  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  objectives  of  this  subtitle: 
(B)  to  provide  Federal  procedures  which 
ensure  that  intrastate  regulation  is  exer- 
cised in  accordance  with  this  subtitle:  and 
IC)  to  ensure  that  Federal  reform  initiatives 
enacted  try  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1982  are  not  nullified  by  State  regulatory 
actions. ". 

MOTOR  CARRIER  OF  PASSENOERS  ENTRY  POUCY 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10922 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 
11)  by  striking  out  "II  or",  and  12)  by  strik- 
ing out  "motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 


gers or  water  common  carrier,  respectively, " 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "water 
common  carrier". 

(b)  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (c),  (d),  (e).  If),  Ig),  Ih),  li).  and  Ij)  land 
any  references  thereto)  as  subsections  Id), 
le).  If),  ig),  th),  li).  Ij).  and  Ik),  respectively, 
and  by  inseHing  after  subsection  tb)  the  fol- 
lowing  new  subsection: 

"ic)ll)  Except  as  provided  in  IhU  sec- 
tion— 

"lA)  A  certificate  shall  be  issued  by  Uie 
Commission  to  a  person  authorizing  that 
person  to  provide  regular-route  transporta- 
tion sulOeet  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  11  of  chapter  105 
of  this  title  as  a  motor  common  carritr  of 
passengers  and  a  certificate  shall  be  issued 
to  a  recipient  of  governmental  financial  as- 
sistance for  the  pur^iase  or  operation  of 
buses,  or  to  an  operator  for  racA  a  recipient, 
authorizing  that  person  to  provide  transpor- 
tation subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  II  of  chapter  105 
Of  this  title  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers,  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  authorized  by  the  cer- 
tificaU  and  to  comply  with  thU  subtitle  and 
regulations  of  the  Commission  unless  the 
Commission  finds,  on  the  tiasis  of  evidence 
presented  by  any  person  objecting  to  the  is- 
suance of  the  certificate,  that  the  transpor- 
tation to  be  authorized  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest 

"IB)  For  all  applications  for  authority 
except  those  under  clause  lA)  of  this  para- 
graph, the  Commission  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  a  person  authorizing  that  person  to 
provide  transportation  subject  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title  as  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  if  the  Com- 
mission finds  that  the  person,  is  fit.  willing, 
and  alrie  to  provide  the  transportation  to  be 
authorized  by  the  certificate  and  to  comply 
with  this  subtitle  and  regulations  of  the 
Commission. 

"1 2)1  A)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  cer- 
tificate to  a  person  authorizing  that  person 
to  provide  regular-route  transportation  en- 
tirely in  one  State  as  a  motor  common  carri- 
er of  passengers  if  such  intrastate  transpor- 
tation is  to  be  provided  on  a  route  over 
which  the  carrier  has  authority  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act 
of  1982  to  provide  interstate  transportation 
of  passengers  if  the  Commission  finds  that 
the  person  is  fit,  willing,  and  aMe  to  provide 
the  intrastate  transportation  to  be  author- 
ized by  the  certificate  and  to  comply  with 
this  subtitle  and  regulations  of  the  Commis- 
sion, unless  the  Commission  finds,  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  by  any  person 
objecting  to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate, 
that  the  traiuportation  to  fte  authorized 
would  directly  compete  with  a  commuter 
bus  operation  and  it  would  have  a  signifi- 
cant adverse  effect  on  commuter  bus  service 
in  the  area  in  which  the  competing  service 
urill  6e  performed. 

"IB)  The  Commission  shall  issue  a  certifi- 
cate to  a  person  authorizing  that  person  to 
provide  regular-route  transportation  entire- 
ly in  one  State  as  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers  if  such  intrastate  transporta- 
tion is  to  be  provided  on  a  route  over  which 
the  carrier  has  been  granted  authority  or 
will  be  granted  authority  after  the  effective 
date  of  the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1982  to  provide  interstate  transportation  of 
passengers  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the 
person  is  fit,  willing,  and  able  to  provide  the 
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intntttaU  tmitaportation  to  be  authorized 
by  the  certificate  and  to  comply  vaith  this 
tubtitle  and  regulation*  of  the  Commitsion, 
unleu  the  Commission  finds,  on  the  basis  of 
evidence  presented  by  any  person  objecting 
to  the  issuance  of  the  certificate,  that  the 
transportation  to  be  authorised  is  not  con- 
sistent with  the  public  interest 

"ICI  No  State  or  political  sulklivision 
thereof  and  no  interstate  agency  or  other  po- 
litical agency  of  two  or  more  States  shall 
enact  or  enforce  any  law,  rule,  regulation. 
Standard  or  other  proiHsion  haiHng  the  force 
and  effect  of  law  relating  to  the  provision  of 
pickup  and  delivery  of  express  packages, 
newspapers,  or  mail  in  a  commercial  zone  if 
the  Mpment  has  had  or  will  hai}e  a  prior  or 
subsequent  movement  by  bus  in  intrastate 
commerce  and  if  a  city  within  the  commer- 
cial zone,  as  defined  in  section  10S26fbf(lJ 
of  this  title,  is  served  by  that  person  in  regu- 
lar-route service  as  a  motor  common  carrier 
of  passengers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  subchapter  li  of 
chapter  lOS  of  thU  Htte. 

"(D>  Subject  to  subparagraph  (F)  of  this 
paroffraph,  any  intrastate  transportation 
authorised  by  issvtance  of  a  certificate  under 
this  paragraph  shail  6e  deemed  to  t>e  trans- 
portation subiect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  sutfchapter  II  of  chapter 
105  of  this  subtitle.  Upon  issuance  of  such 
certificate,  the  carrier  shall  estataish  initial 
rates,  rules,  and  practices  applicable  to  such 
transportation  to  the  same  extent  and  in  the 
same  manner  as  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  providing  transportation  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
such  sulKhapter  establishes  rates,  rules,  and 
practices  applicable  to  such  interstate  trans- 
portation. Any  such  initio/  rate,  rule,  or 
practice  shall  be  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
chapter  107  of  this  subtitle  as  if  such  rate. 
rule,  or  practice  were  related  to  interstate 
transportation. 

"<E)  Not  later  than  30  days  after  the  date 
on  which  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers first  begins  providing  transporta- 
tion entirely  in  one  State  pursuant  to  a  cer- 
tificate issued  under  this  paragraph,  the 
carrier  shall  take  all  action  necessary  to  es- 
tablish under  the  latos  of  such  State  rates, 
ruUs,  and  practices  applicable  to  such 
transportation. 

"(F)  TYansportation  entirely  in  one  State 
authorized  by  issuance  of  a  certificate  under 
this  paragraph  shall  remain  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Commission,  and  initial 
rates,  rules,  and  practices  applicable  to  such 
transportation  established  under  subpara- 
graph (Df  of  this  paragraph  shall  remain  in 
effect,  until  permanent  rates,  rules,  and 
practices  applicable  to  such  transportation 
are  establi^ted  under  the  laws  of  such  State. 
"(GJ  The  Commission  shall  take  final 
action  upon  an  application  filed  under  sub- 
section (CIIZXA)  of  this  section  for  author- 
ity to  provide  transportation  entirely  in  one 
State  not  later  than  90  days  after  the  date 
the  application  is  filed  vHth  the  Commis- 
sion. 

"tm  This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to 
any  regular-route  transportation  of  passen- 
gers provided  entirely  in  one  State  which  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  special  operation. 

"(I)  Notwithstanding  subparagraph  (F)  of 
this  paragraph,  intrastate  transportation 
aulhorised  under  this  paragraph  may  t>e 
suspended  or  revoked  by  the  Commission 
under  section  1092S  of  this  title. 

"(31  In  making  any  findings  relating  to 
public  interest  under  paragraphs  (IKH  and 
(2KB)  of  this  subsection,  the  Commission 
shall  consider,  to  the  extent  applicable— 


"(A)  the  transportation  policy  of  section 
lOlOVa)  of  this  titU; 

"(B)  the  x>alue  of  competition  to  the  travel- 
ing and  shipping  public: 

'vqy  the  effect  of  issuance  of  certificate  on 
motOf-  carrier  of  passenger  service  to  small 
comrkunities;  and 

"(O)  whether  issuance  of  the  certificate 
would  impair  the  ability  of  any  other  motor 
comitu>n  carrier  of  passengers  to  provitie  a 
substantial  portion  of  the  regular-route  pas- 
senger service  which  »ucA  carrier  provides 
over , its  entire  regular-route  system.  Diver- 
sion of  revenue  or  traffic  from  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  in  and  of 
itself  shall  ru>t  be  sufficient  to  support  a 
finding  that  issuance  of  the  certificate 
would  impair  the  atnlity  of  the  carrier  to 
provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the  regular- 
route  passenger  service  tohich  the  carrier 
provides  over  its  entire  regular-route  sched- 
ule shstem. 

"(if  "^^  provisioiu  of  paragraph  (1)  of 
this  subsection  relating  to  the  Commission 
finding  that  transportation  to  6e  authorized 
by  is$uance  of  a  certificate  is  not  consistent 
with  the  public  interest  shall  not  apply  to 
any  application  under  this  subsection  for 
authority  to  provide— 

"(A)  interstate  transportation  service  to 
any  community  not  regularly  served  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  using 
this  section; 

"(B)  interstate  traruportation  service 
which  will  be  a  substitute  for  discontinued 
rail  9r  commercial-air  passenger  service  to  a 
community  if  such  discontinuance  results 
in  sitch  community  not  having  any  rail  and 
commercicU-air  passenger  service  aiid  if 
such  application  is  filed  within  ItO  days 
afteri  such  discontinuance  becomes  effective; 
and  ' 

"(C>  interstate  transportation  service  to 
any  community  with  respect  to  which  the 
only  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
providing  interstate  tratuportation  service 
to  sich  community  applies  for  authority  to 
discontinue  providing  such  interstate  serv- 
ice itnder  section  10925(b)  of  this  stJichapter 
or  applies  for  permission  to  reduce  its  level 
of  intrastate  service  to  such  community 
undir  section  10935  of  this  sulKhapter. 

"(i)  The  Commission  ma»  not  make  any 
finding  under  paragraphs  (1)  and  (2)  of  this 
sub^ction  which  is  baaed  upon  general  find- 
ingsUieveloped  in  rulemaking  proceedings. 

"(§)  The  requirement  that  persons  issued 
certificates  under  this  subsection  lie  fit,  witl- 
ing, and  able  means  safety  and  proof  of  in- 
surance pursuant  to  the  minimum  financial 
fitn^  responsibility  requirements  of  sec- 
tion: 18  of  the  Bus  RegtUatory  Reform  Act  of 
19S1 

"(7)  No  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers] may  protest  an  application  to  provide 
trarmportation  filed  under  this  subsection  or 
a  Truest  to  remove  an  operating  restriction 
undr  section  10922(i)(4t  of  thU  titU 
unUn— 

"(lk)(i)  it  possesses  authority  to  handle,  in 
whafe  or  in  part,  the  traffic  for  which  au- 
thority is  applied; 

"(ti)  it  is  willing  and  able  to  provide  serv- 
ice that  meets  the  reasonable  needs  of  the 
tratKling  public;  and 

"(lii)  it  has  performed  service  u>ithin  the 
scoge  of  the  application  during  the  previous 
12-ikonth  period  or  has,  actively  in  good 
faith,  solicited  service  within  the  scope  of 
the  application  during  such  period; 

"f  B)  it  has  pending  before  the  Commission 
an  I  ipplication  filed  prior  in  time  to  the  ap- 
plic  ition  being  considered  for  substantially 
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the 


\ame  traffic:  or 


"(C)  the  Commission  grants  leave  to  inter- 
vene upon  a  shouHng  of  other  interests  that 
are  not  contrary  to  the  transportation 
policy  sei  forth  in  section  10101(a)  of  this 
title. 

"(8)  No  motor  contract  carrier  of  passen- 
gers may  protest  an  application  to  provide 
transport  ition  filed  under  this  sut>section. 

"(9)  For  purposes  of  this  section,  authority 
under  thi$  subsection  to  provide  special  or 
charter  transportation  of  passengers  by 
motor  vehicle  includes  authority  to  provide 
such  traisportation  as  round-trip  service 
and  as  otie-ioay  service  if  such  one-way  serv- 
ice may  te  provided  as  part  of  a  round-trip 
movement  involving  the  same  passengers 
'.it,  or  water  tratuportation  or  any 
in  of  air,  rail,  or  water  trarupor- 


and  air, 

comtrinai 

tation." 

(c)  Pa 
tion  10921 
redesii 
tion,  is  a 

"(4)  A 
riertot 
toincl 
newspa: 
packai 


with  the  [passengers,  or  baggage  of  passen- 


gers tn  a 
(d)(1) 
States 
paragra, 
ences 
(30),  .ret 
paragra, 


ph  (4)  of  suttseetion  (e)  of  sec- 
of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  as 
by  subsection  (b)  of  this  see- 
as  follows: 
ificate  of  a  motor  common  car- 
nsport  passengers  shall  be  deemed 
permissive  authority  to  traruport 
baggage  of  passengers,  express 
or  mail  in  the  same  motor  vehicle 
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rate  motor  vehicle. ' 
'ection  10102  of  title  4»,  United 
,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
(5)  through  (29).  and  any  refer- 
reto.  <u  paragraphs  (6)  through 
lively,  and  by  inserting  after 
(4)  the  ftMouHng  new  paragraph- 
"(5)  'commuter  biu  operatioru'  means 
short-haul  regularly  scheduled  passenger 
service  provided  by  motor  vehicle  in  metro- 
politan ofid  suburt>an  areas,  whether  within 
or  acrxM  the  geographical  boundaries  of  a 
State,  aim  utilized  primarily  by  passengers 
using  reAiced  fare,  multiple-ride,  or  commu- 
tation tickets  during  mcming  and  evening 
peak  period  operations. ". 

(2)  Seciion  11711(f)  of  such  title  u  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  "10102(1CI(A)"  and  insert- 
ing in  li^  thereof  "10102(11KA)". 

(3)  Section  250(a)(1)  of  the  InUmal  Reve- 
nue 

"10102(1 
"10102(1 

(4)(A) 
States 
"10102(1 


of  1954  is  amended  by  strUcing  out 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 


tion  5201(5)  of  titU  39,   United 
is  amended  by  striking  out 
and   inserting  in   lieu   thereof 
"10102(lt)". 

(B)  S^tion  5201(8)  of  titU  39.  United 
States  Oode,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"10102(71"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10102(81  of  title  49". 

(e)  Semon  10322(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  dpde,  is  amended  by  srtiking  out 
"10922(Kl(2)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"10922(ii(3)"  and  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  sentence:  "In  addi- 
tion, the  deadlines  set  forth  in  this  section 
do  not  apply  to  any  application  filed  under 
section  10922(c)  of  this  subtitle  for  authority 
to  provide  regular-route  transportation  en- 
tirely in  one  State  as  a  motor  common  carri- 
er of  passengers. ". 

(f)  Section  10521(b)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Cfde,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  clause  (1)  by  inserting  "except  as 
provided  in  sectioru  10922(c)(2),  10935.  and 
11501(e)  of  thU  title,"  immediately  before 
"affect": 

(2)  in\clause  (2)  by  inserting  "except  as 
providet  in  sectioru  10922(c)(2)  and 
11501(e)  "  immediately  before  "authorize": 
and 

(3)  in^ clause  (3)  by  inserting  "except  as 
provided  in  section  10922(c)(2)  of  thU  titU," 
immedidlely  before  "allow". 


(g)  Section  10922(b)  of  title  4P,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(H  by  redesignating  paragraphs  (4) 
through  (9)  as  paragra^  (5)  through  (10), 
respectiv^y:  and 

(2)  by  adding  after  paragraph  (3)  the  fbl- 
lowing  new  paragraph- 

"(4)(A)  The  Commission  shall  not  issue  a 
certificate  to  provide  transportation  <u  a 
motor  common  carrier  under  this  section  to 
any  person  domiciled  in  a  foreign  country, 
or  to  a  motor  common  carrier  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  person  or  persoru  domiciled  in  a 
foreign  country  consistent  with  the  findings 
of  paragraph  (1)  of  this  subsection,  until  the 
President  htu  certified  to  the  Commission 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  and  the 
date  on  which  such  agreement  U  to  become 
effective,  pursuant  to  subparagraph  (B)  of 
thU  paragraph 

"(B)  The  President  shall  as  appropriate, 
enter  into  discussions  with  appropriate  for- 
eign authorities  regarding  the  estatUishment 
of  agreements  with  respect  to  motor  carrier 
tratuportation  betioeen  the  United  States 
and  foreign  countries.  Such  discussiotu 
shall  be  conducted  in  cotisultation  with  the 
United  States  Trade  Representative,  the  De- 
partment of  State,  and  the  Department  of 
TratuportatiotL  Such  agreements  shall  pro- 
vide  for  fair  and  equitable  treatment  for 
United  States  motor  common  carriers. 

"(C)  Whenever  an  agreement  ia  reached  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  a  foreign  coun- 
try regarding  motor  carrier  tratuportation 
between  the  United  States  and  a  foreign 
country,  the  President  shall  certify  to  the 
Commission  that  an  agreement  has  Iteen 
reached  aiid  the  dale  on  which  such  agree- 
ment is  to  enter  into  effect 

"(D)  When  the  Commission  has  received  a 
certification  from  the  President  under  sub- 
paragraph (C)  of  thU  paragraph  and  after 
the  agreement  has  become  effa^tive,  the 
Commission  shall  issue  a  certificate  to  pro- 
vide tratuportation  as  a  motor  common  car- 
rier under  this  section  to  any  person  dom- 
iciled in  a  foreign  country  which  is  a  party 
to  such  agreement,  or  to  a  motor  common 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  by  a  person 
domiciled  in  a  foreign  country  which  is  a 
party  to  such  agreement,  cotuistenl  loith  the 
fitidings  of  paragraph  (1)  of  thU  subsection, 
except  where  the  Commission  determines 
under  section  10925(b)  of  thU  titU  that  the 
government,  motor  carrier  authorities,  or 
foreign  motor  carriers  of  any  foreign  coun- 
try or  political  subdivision  of  such  foreign 
country  have  imposed  restrictiotu  on  access 
of  United  States  motor  carriers  to  foreign 
markets  tohich  are  incotuutent  with  agree- 
ments entered  into  under  subparagraph  (B) 
of  this  paragraph 

"(E)  This  paragraph  shall  apply  only  to 
foreign  persoru  who  are  from  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States. ". 

(h)  Section  10925  of  tiOe  49,  United  States 
Code,  u  amended— 

(1)  by  redesignating  subsectiotu  (b),  (c), 
(d),  and  (e),  atid  any  references  thereto,  as 
subsectiotu  (c),  (d),  (e),  and  (f).  respectively; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  after  subsection  (a)  the  fol- 
loroing  tiew  stUuectioti: 

"(b)(1)  Whenever  the  Commission,  upon 
complaint  or  on  its  ovm  initiative,  deter- 
mines that  a  foreign  government  motor  car- 
rier authority  or  foreign  motor  carrier  im- 
poses restrietioiu  on  acceu  of  a  United 
States  motor  carrier  to  foreign  markets 
which  are  iticoiuistent  with  any  agreement 
entered  into  under  section  10922(b)(4)  of 
this  title,  the  Commission  may  take  such 
action  as  may  be  tiecessary  to  ettcourage 


compliance  toith  any  such  agreement  Such 
actioiu  may  include  the  denial,  transfer,  al- 
teration, modification,  amettdment  cancel- 
lation, suspetuion.  limitation,  or  revocation 
of  any  foreign  motor  carrier  permit,  certifi- 
cate, licefue,  or  tariff  pursuant  to  the 
powers  of  the  Commission  under  this  title. 

"(2)  In  cotuidering  any  cotttplaittts  or  in 
any  proceedings  on  its  own  initiative  under 
thu  sulisectUm.  the  Commission  AaO  solieit 
the  views  of  the  United  States  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, the  Department  of  State,  and  the 
Department  of  TratuportatiotL  In  addition, 
the  Commission  shall  provide  any  affected 
motor  carrier  or  foreign  tnotor  carrier  with 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  to  file 
written  evidetice  and  argument  on  the  com- 
plaint 

"(3)  Any  action  by  the  Commission  under 
thu  subsection  shall  be  presented  to  the 
President  for  review.  The  President  shall 
have  the  rii^t  to  disapprove  any  ntcA  action 
on  the  basis  of  foreign  policy  or  ttational  de- 
fense cotuideratiotu  within  60  days  after 
presentation  of  the  actiott.  Any  tuc/i  action 
lohich  is  disapproved  by  the  President  shall 
be  null  and  void  Any  such  action  which  U 
not  disapproved  within  80  days  after  presen- 
tation to  the  President  shall  take  effect  as 
action  of  the  Commissioti. 

"(4)  The  (Commission  shall  exercise  iU 
duties  utider  thu  section  cotuistent  toith 
any  obligation  assumed  by  the  United  Stales 
in  any  treaty,  conventioti.  or  agreement  that 
may  be  in  force  betioeen  the  United  States 
and  any  foreign  country  or  foreign  coun- 
tries." 

(i)  Section  10922  of  title  49.  United  States 
Code.  U  amended  by  additig  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsectioti: 

"(l)(l)  No  certificate  to  provide  transpor- 
tation as  a  motor  comtiutn  carrier  shall  be 
issued  under  this  section  to  any  person  from 
a  pblitieal  niMiri«ton  of  a  foreign  country 
uttless  stich  political  sttl>division  or  such 
country  granU  authority  to  pertotu  from 
the  United  States  to  provide  tratuportation 
by  motor  vehicle  for  compensation  in  suA 
political  subdivision  or  country. 

"(2)  This  sttbseetion  shall  otdy  apply  to 
foreign  persotu  who  are  from  countries  con- 
tiguous to  the  United  States. ". 

jtmnicnow  lujfOKu, 

Sec.  7.  Section  10922(i)  of  titU  49.  United 
States  Code,  as  redesignated  by  section  8(b) 
of  this  Act,  is  atnetided  by  aiding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  fbUowitig  new  paragraphs: 

"(3)  On  the  effective  date  of  the  Bus  Regu- 
latory Reform  Act  of  1982,  a  certificate  to 
provide  interstate  tratuport^ion  of  passen- 
gers issued  under  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  authorize  (but  tu>t  require)— 

"(A)  round-trip  operatioiu  where  only  otie- 
way  authority  exists;  amf 

"(B)  special  atid  charter  tratuportation 
from  all  poinU  in  a  political  subdivision  of 
a  Stale  in  any  com  in  tohich  special  and 
charter  tratuportation  authority  is  limited 
to  otie  or  more  poinU  of  origin  in  «i«eA  polit- 
ical subdivisioiL 

"(4t  Upon  request  of  the  holder  of  a  certifi- 
cate, the  Commission  shall  toithin  90  days 
remove  any  operating  restriction  impoaetf 
on  the  certifieate  in  order  to  authorize  inter- 
state tratuportation  or  service  to  intermedi- 
ate points  on  any  route  covered  tty  the  cer- 
tificate unlet*  the  Commission  fittds.  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  by  a  person  ob- 
jectitig  to  the  removal  of  such  an  operating 
restriction,  that  the  resulting  interstate 
tratuportation  directly  competes  with  a 
commuter  bus  operation  and  it  loill  have  a 
significant  adverse  effect  on  commuter  bus 


service  in  the  area  in  tohich  the  competing 
service  roill  be  performed  ". 

Mjxma  or  kmoviak  ahd  auutitit  auscnouu 

Sec  8.  Subsection  (j)  of  section  10922  of 
title  49.  United  States  Code,  as  redesignated 
by  section  8(b)  of  this  Act  is  amended  by  re- 
designating clauses  (1)  attd  (2)  as  clauses 
(A)  and  (B).  respectively,  by  ituerting  "(1)" 
before  "A  person  holding",  attd  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  such  subsection  the  fottotoitig  tiew 
paragraphs: 

"(2)(A)  Subject  to  the  proiHsiotu  of  thU 
paragraph  a  motor  comtnon  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers toho  has  authority  uttder  this  section 
to  provide  special  or  charter  tratuportation 
of  passengers  atid  to  provide  regular-route 
tratuportation  of  passengers  may  tratuport 
the  special  or  charter  passettgers  in  the  same 
motor  twIKde  toith  regular-route  passengers. 

"(B)  Subparagraph  (A)  of  this  paragraph 
shaU  only  apply  to  tratuportation  of  passen- 
gers entirely  in  a  StaU  if  the  tnolor  comtnon 
carrier  of  passengers  has  authority  under 
the  laws  of  such  State  to  provide  within 
rack  State  special  or  <Aarter  tratuportation 
of  passengers  and  regular-rotUe  tratuporta- 
tion of  passengers  and  if  the  tewf  of  such 
StaU  atid  the  certificate,  permit,  or  other 
authority  under  tohiOi  stich  carrier  provides 
intrastate  tratuporUMon  in  stuh  State  au- 
thorizes such  carrier  to  tratuport  special  or 
charter  passengers  in  the  satne  tnotor  vehicle 
with  regular-route  passettgers. 

"(C)  Special  or  charter  tratuportation  of 
passengers  may  only  be  provided  under  sub- 
paragraph (A)  of  this  paragra^  in  the  same 
tnotor  vAiOe  as  regular-rottte  tratuporta- 
tion of  passengers  if  the  mixing  of  such  pas- 
sengers  does  not  interfere  toith  the  obliga- 
tion of  the  carrier  to  comply  toith  section 
11101  of  thU  si^title. 

"(3)  Subject  to  stiOi  regulatiotu  as  the 
Commission  may  isstu,  a  person  toho  has 
authority  under  thU  section  to  prxmide  diar- 
ter  tratuportation  of  passetigers  may  tratu- 
port groups  of  charter  passetigers  in  the 
satne  motor  v^icle  at  the  same  tinu. ". 

KVtM  or  HAmtAKlMO 

Sec  9.  (a)  Section  10701(e)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "of  property"  each  place  it  appears. 

(b)  Section  10704(b)(2KB)  of  tide  49, 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
oat  "of  property". 

tuiXBtatMAta 

Sec  10.  (a)  Paragraphs  (I)  attd  (Z)  of  sec- 
tion 10708(b)  of  title  49,  United  Stales  Code, 
are  amended  by  striking  out  "of  property" 
each  place  it  appears. 

(b)(1)  Section  10708(b)(3)(B)(i)  of  titli  4$. 
United  Stales  Code,  is  amended  by  strikitig 
out  "and  (D)"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
",  (D),  (S).  and  (F)". 

(2)  Section  10708(b)(3)(B)(iiV  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code.  U  atnended  by  strikitig 
out  "of  property". 

(3)  Section  10708(b)(3)(D)  of  titU  49. 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  sentence  the  foUoioing  tiew 
sentence:  "This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  any  single-litie  rate  proposed  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers. ". 

(4)  Section  10708(b)(3)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
subparagraphs  (E)  and  (F).  and  any  refer- 
ences  thereto,  as  subparagraphs  (O)  atid  (H), 
respectively,  and  by  insertittg  after  subpara- 
graph (D)  the  following  tiew  subparagraphs: 

"(E)  On  and  after  January  1,  1983,  no 
agreement  approt>ed  under  this  subsection 
tnay  provide  for  discussion  of  or  voting 
upon  any  single-line  rate  proposed  by  a 
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motor  common  carrier  of  poMMengers.  On 
and  after  January  1,  1884,  no  agreement  ap- 
proved under  this  Mubaection  may  provide 
for  diacu$tion  of  or  voting  upon  any  joint 
rate.  ViiM  subparagraph  ahail  not  apply  to 
any  rate  applicable  to  ipeeial  or  charter 
transportation.  TTiit  subparagraph  and  sub- 
paragraph IBXiKIII  of  this  paragraph  shall 
not  apply  to  the  following: 

"H)  any  general  rate  increase  or  decrease, 
broad  change  in  tariff  structure,  or  promo- 
tional or  innovative  fare  change,  as  defined 
6y  Oie  Commission  and  subject  to  such 
notice  requirements  as  the  Commission  may 
specify  by  regulation  if  discussion  of  sxich 
general  iTterease  or  decrease  is  limited  to  in- 
dustry average  carrier  costs  and  intermodal 
competitive  factors  and  does  not  include 
discussion  of  individual  markets  or  particu- 
lar single-line  rates  or  joint  rales;  and 

"HH  publishing  of  tariffs,  fUing  of  inde- 
pendent actions  for  individual  member  car- 
riers, providing  of  support  services  for  mem- 
bers, and  changes  in  rules  or  regulations 
toAicft  are  of  at  least  substantially  general 
application  throughout  the  area  in  which 
such  changes  will  apply. 

"<r>  After  the  effective  date  of  the  Bus  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1892,  no  agreement 
approved  under  this  subsection  may  provide 
for  discussion  of  or  voting  upon  any  rate 
applieabU  to  special  or  charter  transporta- 
tion proposed  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers.  This  subparagraph  shall  not 
apply  to  publication  of  such  rate. ". 

tcJ  Subsection  <bJ  of  section  10706  of  titU 
49,  UnUed  States  Cod*,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

"(i)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  subtitle  (other  than  paragraph  f3f(Ft 
of  this  subsection,  relating  to  special  and 
diarter  transportation  of  passengers),  before 
January  1,  18t3,  the  Commission  may  not 
take  any  action  which  would,  on  the  basis  of 
the  type  of  carrier  service  involved  (includ- 
ing service  by  carriers  singly  or  in  combina- 
tion with  other  carriers),  result  in  the  exclu- 
sion of  one  or  more  motor  common  carriers 
of  passengers  from  discxusion  or  voting 
under  agreements  authorUed  by  this  subsec- 
tion on  matters  concerning  rates,  allow- 
ances, or  divisions,  except  that  before  Janu- 
ary 1,  1893,  the  Cofmmission  may  issue  regu- 
lations which  take  effect  on  or  after  January 
1,  1893,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  para- 
graph (3KE>  of  this  subsectiOTL  ". 

(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  10706(cf  of 
title  48,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  tyy 
striking  oiU  "of  property". 

(e/(V  Paragraph  (V  of  section  Wbtofthe 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1890  (Public  Law  88- 
288;  84  StaL  908/  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
Unes: 

"(21  The  Study  Commission  shall  make  (AJ 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  cotteetive  ratemaking  proceu  for  all 
rales  of  motor  common  carriers  of  property 
and  upon  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  con- 
tinued antitrust  immunity  therefor,  and  (B> 
a  full  and  complete  investigation  and  study 
of  the  cotteetive  ratemaking  proceu  for  gen- 
eral rale  changes,  innovative  fare  changes, 
and  broad  changes  in  tariff  structure  of 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers  and 
upon  the  need  or  lack  of  need  for  antitrust 
immunity  therefor.  The  Study  Commission 
may  study  the  collective  ratemtMng  proceu 
for  sin(fie-line  or  Joint-line  rates  of  motor 
common  carriers  of  pauengers.  Each  such 
study  shall  estimate  the  impact  of  the  elimi- 
nation of  such  immunity  upon  rate  levels 
and  rate  structures  and  describe  the  impact 
of  the  elimination  of  such  immunity  upon 
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the  Inurstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
its  staff.  Each  such  study  shall  give  speci<U 
consideration  to  the  effect  of  the  elimina- 
tion of  such  immunity  upon  rural  areas  and 
small  communities. ". 

(2t  P  \ragraph  (3)  of  section  14(bJ  of  the 
Motor  I  Carrier  Act  of  1980  (Public  Law  98- 
298;  94  JtaL  908)  U  amended— 

tAI  bf  striking  out  "10  members"  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "14  members": 

(B)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  fB);  and 

(CI  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
such  paragraph  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
":  and":  and 

(D)  bu  adding  at  the  end  of  such  para- 
graph tie  following: 

"(D)  4  members  of  the  public  appointed  by 
the  Prnident,  1  who  is  a  motor  common  car- 
rier on  pauengers  receiving  93,000,000  or 
more  #er  year  in  revenues  from  motor 
commof  carrier  of  passengers  operations,  1 
who  is  M  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers receiving  leu  than  93,000,000  per  year 
from  ntotor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
operations,  and  2  u>/lo  are  not  affiliated 
with  the  motor  common  carrier  industry. 
No  member  of  the  Study  Commission  wAo  is 
appointed  under  clause  (C)  of  this  para- 
graph ihall  vole  on  any  matter  before  the 
Commi  tsion  related  to  motor  common  carri- 
ers of  passengers,  and  no  member  of  the 
Study  Commission  who  is  appointed  under 
clause  (D)  of  this  paragraj^  shall  vote  on 
any  nuitter  before  the  Study  Commission  re- 
lated t6  motor  common  carriers  of  proper- 
ty."     i 

(3)  Pkragraph  (41  of  section  14(b/  of  the 
Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1890  (Public  Law  88- 
296;  94  StaL  908)  is  amended  by  striking  out 
the  firM  2  sentences  arut  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  the  ftMoioing: 

"(4)  the  Study  Commission  shall  submit 
to  the  ,  '^sident  and  the  Congreu  its  final 
report  i  m  the  collective  rulemaking  proceu 
appliaiUe  to  motor  common  carriers  of 
properi  i  not  later  than  January  1,  1893,  and 
its  /End  I  report  on  the  collective  ratemaking 
proceu  applicable  to  motor  common  carri- 
ers of  1  assengers  not  later  than  January  1, 
1894.  S  ich  reports  shall  include,  but  not  be 
limitedi  to,  the  findings  and  recommenda- 
tions aif  the  Study  Commission.  The  Study 
Commi  wion  shall  cease  to  exist  8  months 
after  n  bmission  of  the  last  of  such  reports. ". 

(4)  P  iragraph  (12)  of  section  14(b)  of  the 

Motor   'yarrter  Act  of  1890  (Public  Law  98- 

288;  M   StaL  909)  U  amended  by  striking 

"93,00t  000"  and  ituerting  in  lieu  thereof 

•94,00t  000". 

(f)  At  \y  oryanixation  established  pursuant 
to  an  agreement  entered  into  by  motor 
comnupi  carriers  of  passengers  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commission  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive dateofthU  Act  under  section  10708(c) 
oftiUeko,  United  States  Code,  may  continue 
to  /unction  piirtiiant  to  such  agreement 
until  a^new  or  amended  agreement  is  finally 
disposed  of  by  the  Commission  under  sec- 
tion 19708  of  titU  48,  United  StaUs  Code,  as 
amended  by  this  section,  so  long  as  (1)  such 
new  or  amended  agreement  is  sutmtitted  to 
the  C^missUm  for  approval  within  120 
days  0 '  such  effective  date,  and  12)  such  or- 
ganiea  lion  compile*  with  this  section  (in- 
cluding amendments  made  by  this  section 
and  reigulations  iuued  under  such  amend- 
ments) during  the  period  such  new  or 
amenAd  agreement  is  being  prepared,  suth 
mitled  to,  and  considered  by  the  Commis- 
sion. 

ZONE  or  KATK  nXSDOM 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Subsection  (d)  of  section  10709 
of  titl4  48,  United  States  Code,  is  amended 


by  redesigndting  paragraph  (4)  of  such  sub- 
section, and  any  references  thereto,  as  para- 
graph (8)  and  inserting  after  para(fraph  (3) 
the  following  new  paragraphs: 

"(4)  Nottnthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  tiUe,]the  Commiuion  may  not  inves- 
tigate, suspend,  revise,  or  revoke  any  single- 
line  rate  proposed  by  a  motor  common  car- 
rier of  passengers,  or  joint  rate  proposed  by 
one  or  more  such  carriers,  appltcaMe  to  any 
transportation  (other  than  specitU  or  char- 
ter transportation)  on  the  grounds  that  such 
rate  is  unreasonable  on  the  iMsis  that  it  is 
too  high  or  iuto  low  if— 

"(A)  the  carrier  or  carriers  notify  the  Com- 
miuion that  they  wish  to  have  the  rate  con- 
sidered purmtanl  to  this  suttsection;  and 

"(B)  the  aggregate  of  increases  and  de- 
creases in  any  such  rate  is  not  more  than  10 
percent  above  the  rate  in  effect  1  year  prior 
to  the  effective  dale  of  the  proposed  rate,  nor 
more  than  io  percent  t>elow  the  lesser  of  the 
rate  in  effect  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Bus 
Regulatory  ftejorm  Act  of  1982  (or,  in  case 
Of  any  rate  iphich  the  carrier  or  carriers  first 
establish  afier  such  date  for  a  service  not 
promded  bV  the  carrier  or  carriers  on  such 
date,  such  rate  on  the  date  stich  rate  first  l>e- 
comes  effective),  or  the  rale  in  effect  1  year 
prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the  proposed 
rate  j 

"(5)  One  ilrar  after  the  effective  date  of  the 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982,  the  first 
and  second\  percentages  specified  in  para- 
graph (4)(BJI  of  this  subsection  shall  change 
to  IS  percent  and  2S  percent,  respectively. 
Two  years  kfter  the  effective  date,  the  first 
and  second  percentages  specified  in  para- 
graph (4)(Bt  of  this  sut>section  shall  change 
to  20  percent  and  30  percenL  respectively. ". 

(b)  Paragraph  (8)  of  section  10709(d)  of 
titU  49,  United  StaUs  Code,  as  redesignated 
by  subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  is  amended 
6y  inserting  after  the  first  sentence  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "Evidence  that  any 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  this  subsection  a  joint  or 
sinifie-line  rate  applicable  to  transportation 
over  any  route  which  is  the  same  as  or  simi- 
lar to  a  joint  rate  applicable  to  transporta- 
tion over  such  route  which  such  carrier  to- 
gether witM  one  or  more  other  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  established 
pursuant  to  this  subsection  shall  not  tte  in 
and  of  itself  sufficient  to  establish  a  viola- 
tion of  any  such  antitrust  law. ". 

(c)  Section  10708  of  title  49.  United  Stales 
Code,  is  a^nended  try  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  JbUowing  new  sultsections: 

"(e)  Notvkthstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  title,]  3  years  after  the  effective  date  of 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1992,  the 
Commissiok  may  not  investigate,  suspend, 
revise,  or  revoke  any  rale  proposed  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  on  the 
grounds  thkt  such  rate  is  unreasonable  on 
the  basis  9><>t  ><  Is  too  high  or  too  low, 
unleu  the  proposed  rate  is  established  col- 
lectively in,  accordance  with  the  procedures 
of  an  agreement  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion under  section  10706(bl  of  this  title.  In 
publishing  and  filing  a  tariff  under  section 
10782  of  this  title,  the  carrier  shall  disclose 
whether  sueh  rate  is  the  restUt  of  collective 
ratemakina  procedures  pursuant  to  an 
agreement  approved  by  the  Commission 
under  sectihn  10708(b)  of  this  titU. 

"(f)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  this  titl^,  an  interested  party  may  file  a 
complaint  under  section  11701  of  this  title 
chaUengina  the  reasonableness  of  a  rate 
filed  underithis  section  by  a  motor  carrier  of 
passengers.  Any  such  complaint  proceeding 
shall  be  filially  determined  by  the  Commis- 
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sUm  no  later  than  80  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  compiainL  ". 

RATES  FOR  SPECIAL  AND  CHARTER 
TRANSPORTATION 

Sec.  12.  (a)  Section  10709  of  titU  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion: 

"(g)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
Of  this  title,  the  Commission  may  not  inves- 
tigate, suspend,  revise,  or  revoke  any  rate 
proposed  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers applicable  to  special  or  charter 
transportation.  Nothing  in  this  subsection 
shall  limit  the  Commission's  authority  to 
suspend  and  investigate  proposed  rales  on 
the  basis  that  such  rates  constitute  predato- 
ry practices  in  contravention  of  the  trans- 
portation policy  set  forth  in  section 
10101(a)  of  thU  title". 

(b)  Section  10762fc)(3)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  the  second  sentence  by  inserting 
"and  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
with  respect  to  special  or  charter  transpor- 
tation" immediately  after  "a  rail  carrier"; 
and 

(2)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  "In  the  case  of  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers,  a  proposed 
rate  change  resulting  in  an  increased  rate  or 
a  new  rate  applicable  to  special  or  charter 
transportation  shall  not  become  effective  for 
30  days  after  the  notice  is  piMished,  and  a 
proposed  rate  change  resulting  in  a  reduced 
rate  applicable  to  special  or  charter  trans- 
portation shall  not  become  effective  for  10 
days  after  the  notice  is  published. ". 

MOTOR  CONTRACT  CARRIERS 

Sec  13.  (a)  Section  10823(b)(2)  of  title  48, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(2)  The  protfisions  of  paragraph  (2)  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not  apply 
to  applications  under  this  section  for  au- 
thority to  provide  transportation  as  a  motor 
contract  carrier  of  passengers.  The  require- 
ment that  persoTu  iuued  permits  under  this 
section  as  motor  contract  carriers  of  passen- 
gers be  fit,  wiUing,  and  able  means  safety 
fitneu  and  proof  of  insurance  pumiant  to 
the  minimum  financial  responsibUity  re- 
quirements of  section  19  of  the  Bus  Regula- 
tory Reform  Act  of  1992. ":  and 

(b)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1092S  of  title 
49,  United  Statu  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
McHon  8(h)  of  this  Act.  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "of  property"  each 
place  it  appears; 

(2)  by  striking  out  "section  10922(b)"  each 
place  it  appears  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of "section  10822";  and 

(3)  in  paragraph  (2)— 

(A)  by  striking  out  "transportation";  and 

(B)  by  striking  out  "of  the  same  property" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "the  same  type 
of  transportation  ". 

MROKMRS 

Sec  14.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  10824 
Of  title  48,  United  States  Code,  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "passengers  or". 

(b)  Subsection  (e)  of  section  10824  of  tide 
48,  United  Statu  Code,  U  amended  bystrik- 
ing  out  "of  travelers  and". 

(c)  Section  10824  of  title  49,  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(f)  The  Commission  may  impose  on  bro- 
kers of  passengers  such  requirements  for 
bonds  or  insurance  or  both  as  the  Commis- 
sion determines  are  needed  to  protect  pas- 
sengers and  carriers  dealing  with  such  bro- 
kers.". 


(d)  Section  10$28(a)  of  titU  48,  United 
Statu  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "or"  at  the  end  of  para- 
graph (12); 

(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (13)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
";  or";  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  paragraph: 

"(14)  brokers  for  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers, except  as  provided  in  section  10824(f) 
of  this  title.". 

TEHPORAR  Y  AND  EHEROENCY  TEttPORAR  t 
AVmORlTY 

Sec  IS.  Section  10829  of  title  48,  United 
StaUs  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  in  subsection  (a)  by  striking  out 
"motor  carrier  of  passengers  or"  each  place 
it  appears; 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)(1)  by  striking  out  "of 
property"  each  place  it  appears;  and 

(3)  in  subsection  (c)(1)  by  striking  out  "of 
property"  each  place  it  appears  and  by  in- 
serting immediately  after  "not  more  than  80 
days"  the  following:  "and,  in  addition,  in 
thecaseofa  motor  carrier  of  passengers,  the 
Commission  may  extend  such  authority  for 
a  period  of  more  than  90  days  but  not  more 
than  190  days  if  no  other  motor  carrier  of 
pauengers  is  providing  transportation  to 
the  place  or  in  the  area". 

EXIT  POLICY 

Sec  18.  (a)  Subchapter  II  of  chapter  109  of 
title  49,  United  States  Code,  it  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"§1093S.  I>iseontinuing  bus  transportation 

in  one  State 

"(a)  When  a  motor  common  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers having  intrastate  authority  under 
the  laws  of  a  Slate,  and  interstate  authority 
under  a  certificate  iuued  under  section 
10922  of  this  subchapter,  to  provide  trant- 
portation  over  any  route  to  any  point  in 
SKCft  State  has  proposed  to  discontinue  pro- 
viding transportation  over  such  route  to 
such  point  or  to  reduce  its  level  of  service 
over  such  route  to  such  point  to  a  level 
whidt  is  leu  than  one  trip  per  day  (exclud- 
ing Saturdays  and  Sundays)  and  the  carrier 
has  requested  the  department,  agency,  or  in- 
strumentality of  such  State  having  fitrisdic- 
tion  over  granting  mcft  dltcontinitance  or 
reduction  for  permission  to  discontinue 
such  intrastate  transportation  or  to  reduce 
its  level  of  service  to  a  level  which  is  leu 
than  one  trip  per  day  (excluding  Saturdays 
and  Sundays)  and  the  request  has  been 
denied  (in  whole  or  in  part)  or  such  depart- 
ment, agency,  or  instrumentality  has  not 
acted  finally  (in  whole  or  in  part)  on  the  re- 
quest by  the  tlOlh  day  after  the  carrier  made 
the  request,  the  carrier  may  petition  the 
Commission  for  rack  permission. 

"(b)  When  a  petUion  is  filed  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  this  section,  the  carrier  shall  cer- 
tify that  he  has  notified  (1)  the  Oovemor  of 
the  State  in  uAich  sueh  transportation  is 
provided,  (2)  the  State  authority  having  ju- 
risdiction over  grantitig  discontinuances  of 
transportation  by  motor  common  carriers  of 
passengers  and  reductions  in  levels  of  serv- 
ice by  such  carriers.  (3)  local  governments 
having  jurisdiction  over  areas  which  would 
be  affected  if  sutA  petition  is  granted,  and 
(4)  such  other  interested  persons  as  the  Com- 
mission may  specify  by  regulatioiL 

"(c)  Any  person  (including  a  departmenL 
agency,  or  instrumentality  of  a  State  or 
local  government)  may  ol^ect  to  the  Com- 
mission to  the  granting  of  permission  to  any 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  to  dis- 
continue or  reduce  transportation  under 
this  section. 


"(d)  If  no  person  objects  under  subsection 
(c)  of  Otis  section  to  the  granting  of  permis- 
sion to  diacoiUinue  or  reduce  transportation 
under  this  section  within  20  days  after  the 
carrier  fila  with  the  Commission  the  peti- 
tion for  such  difcontiniiance  or  reduction, 
the  Commission  shall  grant  such  permission 
at  the  end  of  such  20-day  period. 

"(e)(1)  Subject  to  paragraph  (2)  of  this 
subsection,  if,  within  20  days  after  a  carrier 
files  a  petition  for  permission  to  discontin- 
ue providing  intrastate  transportation  over 
any  route  to  any  point  or  to  reduce  its  level 
of  service  over  such  route  to  such  point  to  a 
level  which  is  leu  than  one  trip  per  day  (ex- 
cluding Saturdays  and  Sundays),  any 
person  oVects  under  subsection  (ci  of  this 
section  to  the  Commission  to  the  granting  of 
such  permission,  the  Commission  shall 
grant  such  permission  unleu  the  Commis- 
sion finds,  on  the  tnuis  of  evidence  present- 
ed by  the  person  objecting  to  the  granting  of 
such  permission,  that  such  discontinuance 
or  reduction  is  not  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  interstate  commerce.  For  the  purposes  of 
this  subsection,  continuance  of  the  transpor- 
tation would  not  constitute  an  unreason- 
able burden  on  interstate  commerce  only  if 
discontinuance  or  reduction  of  such  urvice 
is  not  consistent  with  the  public  interest 
and  the  interstate  and  intrastate  revenues 
from  such  service  are  adequate  to  cover  the 
variable  costs  of  operating  Ou  service  pro- 
posed to  be  discontinued  or  reduced 

"(2)  The  Commission  shall  only  grant  per- 
mission to  a  carrier  to  discontinue  intra- 
state transportation  over  any  route  to  any 
point  under  this  subsection  if  such  carrier 
has  applied  for  authority  to  discontinue  its 
interstate  traruportation  over  such  route  to 
such  point  under  section  1092S(b)  of  this 
subchapter  and  the  Commission  has  granted 
or  will  grant  such  authority. 

"(3)  If  any  person  oltjects  under  subsection 
(c)  of  this  section  to  the  granting  of  permis- 
sion to  discontinue  or  reduce  transportation 
under  this  section  within  20  days  after  the 
carrier  files  with  the  Commission  the  peti- 
tion for  such  discontinuance  or  reduction, 
the  carrier,  within  IS  days  after  the  filing  of 
such  objection  with  the  Commission,  shall 
furnish  to  the  Commission  and  to  objecting 
persons—  ^ 

"(A)  an  estimate  of  the  annual  subsidy  re- 
quired,  if  any,  to  continue  the  service: 

"(B)  traffic,  revenue,  and  other  data  neces- 
sary to  determine  Uie  amount  of  annual  fi- 
nancial assistance,  if  any,  which  would  be 
required  to  continue  the  service:  and 

"(C)  such  other  information  as  the  Com- 
mission may  require  by  regulation. 
The   Commission   shall   take  final  action 
upon  such  petition  not  later  than  7S  days 
after  the  dale  the  carrier  files  such  petition. 

"(f)  Before  a  discontinuance  or  reduction 
in  level  of  service  proposed  in  a  petition 
filed  by  a  carrier  under  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  has  t>ecome  effective,  the  Commis- 
sion may  order  the  carrier  to  continue  any 
part  of  the  intrastate  transportation  for  not 
to  exceed  the  ISO-day  period  l>eginning  on 
the  date  the  carrier  files  such  petition  with 
the  CommissiorL 

"(g)  In  making  a  finding  under  suttsection 
(e)(1)  of  this  section,  the  Commission  shall 
consider,  to  the  extent  applicable: 

"(1)  the  national  transportation  policy  of 
section  10101  of  thU  titU; 

"(2)  uAether  the  motor  comrnon  carrier  of 
passengers  has  received  an  offer  of,  or  is  re- 
ceiving, financitU  assistance  to  provide  the 
transportation  to  be  discontinued  or  re- 
duced from  a  financially  responsit>le  person 
(including  a  govemrr»ental  authority):  and 
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"13)  in  the  eaae  of  a  petition  to  di$eontin- 
ne  tmnaportation  to  anp  point,  tohether  the 
troMMportation  iM  the  Itut  motor  carrier  of 
pauenger  aervice  to  *vch  point  and  whether 
a  rtaaonable  alternative  to  «uc/t  service  is 
avatioMe 

"(M  No  StaU  or  political  nbdiviaUm 
thereof  and  no  interstate  agency  or  other  po- 
litical agency  of  tvo  or  more  State*  $haU 
enact  or  enforce  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
ttandard,  or  other  provition  having  the 
force  and  effect  of  law  rtiating  to  diecon- 
tinuanee  or  reduction  in  the  level  of  intra- 
$tate  service  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
pauengert  nUifect  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  II  of  chiller 
lOS  of  this  title  corresponding  to  an  inter- 
state service  initiated  pursuant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  10922(cH4)  of  thU  title 
except  to  the  extent  that  notice  of  discon- 
tinuance or  reduction  in  service,  not  in 
exeeu  of  30  days,  may  be  reouired. 

"Hi  This  section  shall  not  apply  to  any 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  by  a  State  or 
local  government ". 

(bi  The  analysis  for  subchapter  II  of  chap- 
ter 199  of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  inserting 

"1093$.  Discontinuing  btu  transportation  in 

one  State. " 
after 

"10934.  Household  goods  agents.". 

<c)  Section  10322(a)  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"10935. "  immediatay  after  "10934(c), ". 

DoaumnuTOHY  stats  ksouiatiom  or  hates 

AMD  MtACTTCES 

Sec  17.  (a)(1)  Section  11501  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  redesig- 
nating subsection  (e),  and  any  references 
thereto,  as  subsection  (f)  and  by  inserting 
after  siAsection  (d)  the  following  new  sub- 
sectioK 

"(e)(1)  The  Commission  shaU  prescribe 
any  rale,  rule,  or  practice  applicable  to 
transportation  provided  entirely  in  one 
State  by  a  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers providing  transportation  subject  to  ju- 
risdiction of  the  Commission  under  sub- 
ehapter  II  of  chapter  105  of  this  title— 

"(A)  if  the  carrier  has  requested  the  de- 
partment, agency,  or  irutrumentality  of 
such  State  having  jurisdiction  over  such 
rate,  rule,  or  practice  for  permission  to  es- 
tablish such  rale,  rule,  or  practice  and  the 
request  has  been  denied  (in  whole  or  in  part) 
or  the  State  authority  has  not  acted  finally 
(in  whole  or  in  part)  on  the  request  by  the 
120th  day  after  t^  tarrier  made  the  request: 
and 

"(B)  if  the  Commission  finds  that  the  rate, 
rule,  or  practice  in  effect  and  applicable  to 
<imA  intrastate  transportation  causes  un- 
reaaonable  discrimination  against  or  im- 
poses an  unreasonable  burxlen  on  interstate 
or  foreign  commerce. 

"(2)  For  purposes  of  paragraph  (1)(B)  of 
this  tuJbsecHon.  there  shaO  be  a  rebuttable 
presumption  that— 

"(A)  any  rate.  rule,  or  practice  applicable 
to  transportation  provided  by  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  entiray  in 
one  State  impotei  an  unreasonable  burden 
on  interstate  commerce  if  the  Commission 
finds  that— 

"(i)  such  rate.  rule,  or  practice  results  in 
the  carrier  charging  a  rate  for  such  trans- 
portation which  is  lower  than  the  rate  such 
carrier  charges  for  comparable  interstate 
transportation  of  passengers; 

"(ii)  OH  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  by 
the  carrier,  that  as  a  result  of  such  rate,  rule. 
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or  practice  such  carrier  does  not  receive  n 
enues    from    such    transportation    which 
exceed,  the  variable  costs  of  providing  such 
transp  ortation;  or 

"(Hi  the  department,  agency,  or  instru- 
menU^ity  of  such  State  having  jurisdiction 
over  smch  rate,  rule,  or  practice  failed  to  act 
finaUt  (in  whole  or  in  part)  on  the  request 
of  the  carrier  to  establish  such  rate,  nUe,  or 
practit  >e  by  the  120th  day  after  the  date  the 
carTie\  made  the  request;  and 

"(B)  any  rate  applicable  to  transportation 
entire  t  in  one  State  imposes  an  unreason- 
able b  irden  on  interstate  commerce  if  the 
Comm  Ission  finds  that  the  most  recent  gen- 
eral rt  te  incre€ue  applietMe  to  transporta- 
tion p  rtvided  by  motor  common  carriers  of 
passen  jers  in  such  State  is  leu  than  the 
most  t  tcent  general  rate  increase  applicable 
to  inl  trstate  transportation  provided  6y 
motor  common  carriers  of  passengers  under 
thU  n  btitle. 

"(3)i  A)  A  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers m  ust  file  an  applieation  with  the  Com- 
missio  «  for  prescription  under  this  subsec- 
tion Qi '  a  rate,  rule,  or  practice  applicable  to 
transfirtation  provided  entir^y  in  one 
State  >y  such  carrier.  When  sudt  applica- 
tion it  filed  with  the  Commission,  the  carri- 
er sha  I  certify  that  he  has  notified  (i)  the 
Gover  Mr  of  f«cA  State,  (ii)  the  department. 
agenc\ ,  or  irutrumentality  of  such  State 
which  denied,  or  failed  to  take  action  on, 
the  refuest  of  suA  carrier  related  to  ntcA 
rate,  ^ule,  or  practice,  and  (Hi)  such  other 
intere$led  persons  as  the  Commission  may 
specifk  by  regulation.  The  Commission  shall 
take  f  nal  action  on  any  such  application 
not  Ut  \er  than  60  days  after  mc/k  applica- 
tion is^fUed  with  the  Commission. 

"(B)\  The  Commission  shall  establish,  by 
regulation,  procedures  for  prxKCSSing  appli- 
cations under  this  subsection. 

"(4)  This  subsection  shall  not  apply  to  any 
carriet  owned  or  controlled  by  a  Stale  or 
local  oavemmenL 

"(5p  No  StaU  or  political  subdivision 
thereof  and  no  interstate  agency  or  other  po- 
litical agency  of  two  or  more  States  shall 
enact  or  enforce  any  law,  rule,  regulation, 
standard,  or  other  prxtvisUtn  having  the 
force  i  nd  effect  of  law  rOating  to  sdteduling 
of  ini  erstale  or  intrastate  transportation 
provi*  ed  by  motor  common  earrier  of  pas- 
sengett  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Comn  ission  under  subchapter  It  of  Stapler 
105  of  this  title  on  an  authorised  interstate 
route  or  relating  to  any  reduction  in  the 
rates  tor  such  transportation  except  to  the 
extent  that  notice,  not  in  exeeu  of  30  days, 
of  Oil  ingu  in  sdtedules  may  be  required. 
This  I  revision  shall  not  apply  to  intrastate 
comm  uter  service. ". 

(2)  Subsection  (f)  of  section  11501  of  Htle 
49,  Ufited  States  Code,  as  redesignated  by 
parag  napA  (1)  of  this  subsection,  is  amended 
by  inerting  "(1)"  immediatOy  after  "lake 
actiot"  and  by  inserting  ",  or  (2)  with  re- 
spect to  a  rate,  rule,  or  practice  of  a  motor 
comm  im  carrier  transportation  of  passen- 
gers, n  accordance  with  the  procedures  e>- 
tablis  led  by  the  Commission  under  subsec- 
tion I  e)(3)(B)  of  thU  section"  immediatay 
after  'a  full  hearing". 

(b)  Section  10322(a)  of  title  49.  United 
Statet  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
11501  e)"  immediately  after  "section  10934". 

(c)  rhe  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
in  CO  isultation  with  each  national  associa- 
tion fepresenting  State  departments,  agen- 
cies, tnd  instrumentalities  having  jurisdic- 
tion 6ver  motor  common  carrier  transporta- 
tion if  passengers,  shall  cooperate  with  eadi 
such  i  tepartment,  agency,  or  instrumentality 


of  a  State^  for  the  purpose  of  est^ilishing 
standards  *nd  procedure!  (in^uding  timing 
requiremetUs)  for  rales,  rules,  and  practices 
applieablexo  intrastate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  motor  common  carriers  of  passen- 
gers who  irovide  transportation  subject  to 
the  jurisdiption  of  the  Commission  under 
subtaiaptef\  II  of  dMpter  105  of  siAHtU  IV  of 
title  «9.  Urkted  Statu  Code,  which  are- 

(1)  to  the  extent  feasible,  uniform  among 
the  States;  knd 

(2)  consistent  with  the  standards  and  pro- 
ceduru  eslabliriied  by  Uu  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  under  such  siUUitle  for 
regulationlof  interstate  transportation  pro- 
vided by  Dfotor  common  carriers  of  passen- 
gers. 

(d)  It  is\lhe  sense  of  Congreu  that  each 
State  should  revise  its  standards  and  proce- 
duru  (induding  timing  requirements)  for 
rates,  ruUs,  and  practices  appliemble  to 
intrastate  transportation  provided  by  motor 
common  tMitiets  of  passengers  to  conform 
such  stanuirds  and  proceduru  to  the  stand- 
ards and  moeeduru  for  rates,  rsies,  and 
prscMce*  rapUcoMe  to  interstate  transpor- 
tation profided  by  motor  carriers  of  passen- 
gers not  laser  than  2  years  after  the  effective 
daUofthiiAct 

(e)  Not  mter  than  30  months  after  the  ef- 
fective date  of  this  Act,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission  shaU  report  to  the  Con- 
greu on  the  results  of  its  efforts  to  ntaUlish 
uniform  sm.nda,rds  and  proeedvrct  oppHca- 
bie  to  molpr  common  carrier  of  passengers 
rates,  ntle%  and  practices. 

,  KuroMStaajrr 

Sec.  19.  \a)  The  Secretary  of  Trunsporla- 
Hon  shall,  utablish  regulations  to  require 
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minimal 
sufficient 
determi 
liabiUtya\ 
portation 
hieUin 
Slate  to  a 
place  in  a 


of  firwneial  responsibUity 

satisfy  liability  amounts  Ut  be 

by  the  Secretary  covering  public 

property  damage  for  the  trans- 

tassengers  for  h'.T  by  motor  ve- 

United  States  from  a  place  in  a 

place  in  another  State,  from  a 

State  to  another  place  in  sudi 


State  thro^igh  a  place  outside  of  such  State, 
and  betw^  a  place  in  a  Stale  and  a  place 
outside  ofihe  United  Stales. 

fb)  Hie  minimi  leva  of  financial  respon- 
sibility euabtished  by  the  Secretary  under 
subseetUm  (a)  of  this  section— 

(1)  for  any  vehicle  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  It  passengers  or  more  shaU  not  be  leu 
than  $5,000,000,  except  that  the  Secretary,  by 
regulatiom  may  reduce  meA  amount  (but 
not  to  an|amottni  leu  than  $2,500,000)  for 
any  clau  of  such  vOticUs  or  operations  for 
the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the  effective 
date  of  the  regulations  issued  under  such 
subseetiotior  any  part  of  ntcft  pertod  if  the 
Secretary  finds  that  such  reduction  loUI  not 
t  public  safety  and  will  pre- 
disruption  in  transportation 


adversely  | 
vent  a 
service;  I 

(2), 
of  15] 
$l,500,t 
ulation, 
to  an 
clau  of  t 
year ; 
Of  the 
tion  or  i 
tary  fir 
versely  < 
a  serious  i 


ty  vOticle  with  a  seaHng  capacity 
or  leu  shall  not  be  leu  Utan 
except  that  the  Secretary,  by  reg- 
ly  reduce  such  amount  (Itut  not 
mnt  leu  than  $750,000)  for  any 
oefticie*  or  operations  for  the  2- 
beginning  on  the  effective  date 
Eton*  tolled  under  such  subsec- 
part  of  such  period  if  the  Secre- 
that  such  reduction  will  not  ad- 
it public  safety  and  will  prevent 
lisruption  in  transportation  serv- 


ice. 

(c)(1)  mat  the  end  of  the  1-year  period  be- 
ginning on  the  effective  dale  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  has  not  utablished  reipilations  to 
require  minimal  levels  of  financial  responsi- 


bility as  required  by  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  any  clau  of  transportation  of 
passengers,  the  levels  of  financial  responsi- 
bility for  such  clau  of  transportation  shall 
be  the  $5,000,000  amount  set  forth  in  ntbaec- 
tion  (b)(1)  of  this  section  in  the  case  of 
motor  vehicles  with  a  seating  capacity  of  It 
passengers  or  more  and  the  $1,500,000 
amount  set  forth  in  subsection  (b)(2)  of  this 
section  in  the  case  of  motor  vehiclu  having 
a  seating  capacity  of  15  passengers  or  less, 
until  such  time  as  the  Secretary,  by  regula- 
tion, changes  such  amount  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

(2)  Notwithstanding  the  proviitont  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may 
oidy  make  reductiotu  in  the  $5,000,000  and 
$1,500,000  amounts  ut  forth  in  such  subsec- 
tion for  the  2-year  period  beginning  on  the 
Sttth  day  following  the  effective  daU  of  thU 
Act  or  any  part  of  such  period. 

(d)  Financial  responsibility  may  be  utab- 
lished under  this  section  by  any  one  or  com- 
bination of  the  following  methods  accepta- 
ble to  the  Secretary:  evidence  of  insurance, 
inauding  Aiffft  self-retention,  guarantee,  or 
surety  bond.  Any  bond  filed  shaU  be  issued 
by  a  bonding  company  authorised  to  do 
busineu  in  the  United  States.  The  Secretary 
shall  utablish,  by  regulation,  methods  and 
proceduru  to  assure  compliance  with  this 
section. 

(e)(1)  Any  person  (except  an  employee  who 
acts  without  knowledge)  who  is  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  after  notice  and  opportuni- 
ty for  a  hearing,  to  have  knowingly  violated 
this  section  or  a  regulation  issued  under 
thU  section  shaU  be  liable  to  the  United 
Statu  for  a  civil  penalty  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  for  eaOi  violation,  and  if  any  such 
viololion  is  a  conlinninff  orie,  each  day  of 
oiolaHon  con«lilutei  a  separate  offense.  The 
amonnl  of  any  such  penalty  shall  be  as- 
sessed  by  the  Secretary  by  toritten  notice.  In 
determining  the  amovnl  of  such  penalty,  the 
Secretary  shaU  take  into  account  the  nature, 
circumstances,  extent,  and  gratfity  of  the 
violation  committed  and,  with  respect  to  the 
person  found  to  have  committed  such  viola- 
tion, the  degree  of  culpability,  any  history  of 
prior  offenses,  ability  to  pay,  effect  on  abili- 
ty to  continue  to  do  bneineu^  arul  such  other 
matters  as  justice  may  require. 

(2)  Such  civil  penalty  may  be  recovered  in 
an  action  brou^  by  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
on  bOuUf  of  the  United  Statu  in  the  appro- 
priate district  court  of  the  United  Statu  or. 
prior  to  referral  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral. 
such  civil  penalty  may  be  compromised  by 
the  Secretary.  The  amount  of  such  penalty, 
when  finally  determined  (or  agreed  upon  in 
compromise),  may  be  deducted  from  any 
sums  owed  by  the  United  Statu  to  the 
person  charged.  All  penaltiu  collected  under 
this  subsection  shall  be  deposited  in  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  Statu  as  miscellane- 
ous receipts. 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  apply— 

(1)  to  a  motor  vehicle  transmrting  only 
(c/lool  chtidren  and  teachers  to  or  from 
school; 

(2)  to  a  motor  vehicle  providing  taxicab 
service  and  having  a  seating  capacity  of  leu 
than  7  passengers  and  not  operated  on  a  reg- 
ular route  or  between  specified  points;  and 

(3)  to  a  motor  vehicle  carrying  leu  than  It 
individuals  in  a  single,  daily  roundtrip  to 
commute  to  attd  from  work 

(g)  For  purposu  of  this  section,  the  term— 

(1)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation;  and 

(2)  "StaU"  means  a  StaU  of  the  United 
Statu  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

(h)  Section  10927(a)(1)  of  titU  49.  United 
Statu  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  imme- 


diatay after  "Motor  Carrier  Act  of  19$0"  the 
AMowing-  ".  in  the  ease  of  a  motor  carrier  of 
property,  or  section  It  of  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  of  19t2,  in  the  eau  of  a  motor 
carrier  of  passengers  ". 

sxctmnvts 

Sec  19.  (a)  Section  11302  of  title  «». 
United  Statu  Code,  and  the  Hem  relaHng  to 
such  section  in  the  section  analysis  for 
chapter  113  of  such  title,  are  repealed. 

(b)  Section  11911(a)  of  HtU  49,  United 
Statu  Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  "or 
of  a  person  to  which  that  aecHon  is  made 
applicable  by  wcHon  11302(a)  of  thU  Htle". 

(c)  Section  3(aJ(t)  of  the  Securittu  Act  of 
1933  (IS  U.S.a  77c(a)(t))  U  amended  by 
striking  out  "Any  security  issued  by  a  motor 
carrier  the  issuance  of  which  is  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  section  214  of  the  Intcr- 
staU  Commerce  Act,  or  any"  and  by  inaerf- 
ing  in  lieu  thereof  'VIny". 

TAX  DOaUMtlUTJON 

Sec.  20.  Section  11503a(a)(3)  of  Htle  ««. 
United  Statu  Code,  is  amended  by  str^Hng 
out  "of  property". 

MKHOXM  ntocKDumx 

SMC.  21.  (a)(1)  Section  11341(a)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  inserting 
"or  exempted  by"  immediately  after  "ap- 
proved Ity. " 

(2)  The  third  sentence  of  section  1134(a)  of 
HtU  49,  United  Statu  Code,  U  amended  by 
inseriittg  "approved  or  exempted"  immedi- 
ately after  "participating  in  that". 

(b)  Section  11343  of  tiUe  49.  United  Statu 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"(e)(1)  Notwithstanding  any  provisions  of 
this  title,  the  InterstaU  Commerce  Ctommi*- 
sion,  in  a  matter  related  to  a  motor  carrier 
of  property  providing  transportation  subject 
to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Commission  under 
ncbehopler  //  of  chapter  105  of  IhU  Htle, 
may  exempt  a  person,  clau  of  persons, 
transaction,  or  clau  of  transactions  from 
the  merger,  consolidation,  and  acquisition 
of  control  provieiont  of  this  subdiapter  if 
the  Gtmmission  finds  that  the  application 
of  titou  provisions  ofthU  subOtapter— 

"(A)  is  not  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
transportation  policy  of  section  10101  of 
thU  title;  and 

"(B)  either  (i)  the  transaction  U  of  limited 
scope,  or  (ii)  the  application  of  the  provi- 
tiofUQ^thijntbchapterienol  needed  to  pro- 
tect shippers  from  the  abuu  of  market 
power. 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  revoke  an  ex- 
emption, to  the  extent  it  specifies,  when  it 
finds  that  applieation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  section  to  the  person,  dan  of  persons, 
or  transportation  is  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  transportation  policy  of  section  10101  of 
thU  title. ". 

(c)  The  heading  of  section  11345a  of  HtU 
4*.  lAnited  Statu  Code.  U  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

5"f  11345a.  Oonaolidation,  merger,  and 
ocquisiHon  of  control:  motor  carrier 
proceaure  . 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  property". 

(e)  The  item  rOoHng  to  section  11345a  in 
the  analysU  for  subchapter  ///  of  chapter 
113  of  Htle  49.  United  Statu  Code,  is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows: 

"11345a.  Consolidation,  merger,  and  acqui- 
sition of  control-  motor  carrier 
procedure. ". 

(f)  Section  llU4(b)  of  HtU  49,  United 
Statu  Code,  is  amended  by  redesignating 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  (3),  (4),  and  (5)  (and  any 


referencu  thereto)  as  subparagraphs  (A), 
(B),  (C).  (D).  and  (S),  respecHvaty,  by  insert- 
ing "(1)"  immediatay  before  "In  a  proceed- 
ing", and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  paragraph: 

"(2)  In  a  proceeding  under  this  section 
which  involvu  only  carriers  of  paiungert 
providing  transportation  subieet  to  the  ju- 
risdiction of  the  InterstaU  Commerce  Com- 
mission under  subchapter  //  of  chapter  105 
Of  this  title,  the  Commission  shall  consider 
at  least  the/bllowinfl:- 

"(A)  the  effect  of  the  proposed  transaction 
on  the  adequacy  of  transportation  to  the 
public 

"(B)  the  effect  on  the  public  inierut  of  in- 
cluding, orfdiling  to  induds;  other  rail  car- 
riers in  the  area  involved  in  the  proposed 
transaction. 

"(C)  the  total  fixed  charges  tluU  result 
from  the  proposed  transaction. 

"(D)  the  interest  of  earrier  employeu  af- 
fected by  the  proposed  transaction. ". 

"(e)  Section  11344(dJ  of  HtU  M.  United 
Statu  Code.  U  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence.-  "The 
provisions  of  this  subsection  do  not  apply  to 
any  proceedina  under  this  section  whicA  in- 
volves only  carrien  of  passengers  providing 
transportation  subieet  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Commission  under  stUtehapUr  II  of 
chapter  105  of  this  title  ". 

S4/rrr  xwRMtcxMxtvr 

Ssc.  22.  (a)  Section  10925(e)  of  HtU  49, 
United  Statu  Code,  as  redesignated  by  sec- 
tion t(h)  of  thU  Act,  U  amended  by  redaig- 
nating  paragraph  (2)  (and  any  referencu 
Oxereto)  as  paragraph  (3)  and  by  inserHng 
after  paragraph  (1)  the  following  new  para- 
graph 

"(2)  Without  regard  to  subchapter  //  of 
chapter  103  of  thU  HtU  and  subchapter  It  of 
ctiapUr  S  of  HtU  5,  upon  petition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation,  the  Commission 
may  suspend  a  certiflcaU  or  permit  of  a 
motor  carrier  of  passengers  if  Uu  ComnHs- 
sion  finds  that  such  carrier  has  been 
conducHng  unsafe  operations  which  are  an 
immirient  hasard  to  public  health  or  proper- 
ty.". 

(b)  Paragraph  (3)  of  section  10925(e)  of 
HtU  «»,  United  Statu  Code,  as  redesignated 
by  section  t(h)  of  this  Act  and  subsection  (a) 
of  this  section,  U  amended  by  inserHng  im- 
mediatay before  the  period  at  the  end  there- 
of the  following:  "or,  in  the  case  of  a  suspen- 
sion under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
until  the  Commission  revoku  such  suspen- 
sion." 

ajjOAL  ofaunoMS 

Skc.  23.  Section  11901(g)  of  HtU  49,  United 
Statu  Code,  U  amended  by  inserHng  imme- 
diatay Itefore  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  the  following:  ";  except  ttiat,  in 
Uu  case  of  a  person  who  does  not  have  au- 
thority under  this  subtitU  to  provide  trans- 
portation of  passengers,  or  an  officer,  agent, 
or  employee  of  such  person,  that  dou  not 
comply  with  section  10921  of  UtU  HtU  with 
respect  to  providing  transportation  of  pas- 
sengers, the  amount  of  the  civil  penalty  shall 
not  be  more  than  $1,000  for  each  violation 
and  $500  for  each  oddittonol  day  the  viola- 
tion continues". 

ADuimsmATivs  assistamcs 

Ssc.  24.  Section  10321(b)  of  HtU  49.  United 
Statu  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  striking  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clauu  (2): 

(2)  by  striking  out  Uu  period  at  Uu  end  of 
such  section  and  inserUrig  in  lieu  thereof  "; 
and":  and 
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(3)  6y  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  foUoto- 
ing  nev)  elaute: 

"f4f  contUtent  with  the  transportation 
policy  of  section  10101  of  thU  title,  provide 
administrative  assistance  to  small  motor 
common  carriers  of  passengers  and  local 
governments  preparing  for  proceedings 
under  sections  10922lcK2),  10935.  and 
llSOlfef  of  thU  title.". 

STUDY  or  CmZXN  BAND  RJUUOS  ON  BVSES 

Sxc.  2S.  (a>  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion shall  undertake  to  enter  into  appropri- 
ate arrangements  with  the  National  Acade- 
my of  Sciences  to  conduct  a  study  of  the  use 
of  citizen  band  radios  on  motor  vehicles 
providing  transportation  of  passengers  sub- 
ject to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  under  sut>chapter  II 
Of  chapUr  105  of  title  49.  United  Stales 
Code,  by  the  operators  of  such  ifchicles.  Such 
study  shall  determine,  at  a  minimum,  the 
foUovfing: 

(1)  the  effect  on  safety  if  such  operators 
are  authorized  to  use  such  radios;  aiid 

f2)  the  effect  on  safety,  health,  and  conven- 
ience of  the  passengers  of  such  vehicles  if 
such  operators  are  authorized  to  use  such 
radios. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Tiunsportation  shall 
request  the  National  Academy  of  Sciences  to 
submit  to  the  Secretary  and  the  Congress, 
within  1  year  after  entering  into  arrange- 
ments with  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  conducting  the  study  under  sub- 
section (aJ  0/  ihis  section,  a  report  on  the  re- 
sults of  such  study  along  with  its  recommen- 
dations concerning  whether  operators  of 
motor  vehicles  providing  transportation  of 
passengers  should  be  (Mowed  to  use  citizen 
l>and  radios.  The  Secretary  shall  furnish  to 
such  Academy,  at  its  request,  any  informa- 
tion which  such  Academy  deems  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  such  study. 

(cl  Not  later  than  60  days  after  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  submits  its 
report  to  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
under  subsection  (b>  of  this  section,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Transportation  shall  initiate  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  to  determine  wheth- 
er operators  of  motor  vehicles  providing 
transportation  of  passengers  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  under  subchapter  II  of  chapter 
105  Of  title  49,  United  States  Code,  should  be 
allowed  to  use  citizen  band  radios  in  such 
vehicles.  In  making  such  determination,  the 
Secretary  of  Transportation  shall  give  sulh 
stantial  weight  to  the  recommendations  and 
conclusions  of  the  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences. Such  rulemaking  proceeding  shall  be 
completed  not  later  than  120  days  after  such 
proceeding  is  commenced.  If  the  Secretary 
issues  a  rule  or  regulation  which  recom- 
mends that  operators  of  such  vehicles  be  al- 
lowed to  install  temporarily  and  operate  cit- 
izen band  radios  in  such  vehicles,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Tixinsportation  shall  issue  regula- 
tions establishing  guidelines  for  the  use  of 
such  radios  in  such  vehicles  in  order  to 
ensure  that  the  public  safety  is  adequately 
protected. 

(did)  Subchapter  I  of  chapter  111  of  titU 
49,  United  States  Code,  is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"f  11111.  Use  of  citizen  l>and  radios  on  buses 
"(aJ(l)  A  motor  carrier  of  passengers  pro- 
viding transportation  sut^ct  to  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Commission  under  subchapter 
II  of  chapter  105  of  .this  title  shall  allow  the 
operator  of  any  rnotor  vehicle  providing 
attch  transportation  to  temporarily  install 
and  operate  a  citizen  band  radio  in  such  ve- 


hicle f  the  Secretary  of  Transportation 
issues  a  rule  or  regulation  which  recom- 
mends that  operators  of  such  vehicles  be  al- 
lowed to  temporarily  install  and  operate 
such  r^ios  in  such  vehicles. 

"(2)  Citizen  band  radios  installed  and  op- 
erated in  motor  vehicles  providing  transjnr- 
tation  of  passengers  sul>jecl  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Commission  under  sutxhapter  II 
of  chatter  105  of  thU  tiUe  shaU  be  installed 
and  operated  in  accordance  with  the  guide- 
lines establi^ied  by  the  Secretary  of  Traru- 
portation  under  section  25(c)  of  the  Bus 
RegulcUory  Reform  Act  of  1932. 

"(b)  The  Commission  shall  issue  such  reg- 
ulations as  it  considers  necessary  to  carry 
out  tAJfe  section. ". 

(2)  77^  analysis  for  subchapter  I  of  chap- 
ter m  of  titU  49.  United  States  Code.  U 
by  inserting 
Use  of  citizen  ttand  radios  on  buses. " 

Household    goods    carrier    oper- 
ations. ". 
Uion  11702(a)(2)  of  tiOe  4*.  United 
\Code,  is  amended  by  inserting  "or 
lllll-Wter  "11109". 

(f)  This  section  shall  not  be  construed  to 
provide  new  spending  authority  within  the 
meaning  of  section  401(c)(2)(A)  of  the  Con- 
gressicifial  Budget  Act  of  1974. 

BUS  TtnmNAL  STVDY 

Sec.  bo.  (a)  The  Secretary  of  Transporta- 
tion and  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion shall  conduct  a  full  investigation  and 
study  pf  the  ownership,  location,  and  ade- 
quacy of  bus  terminals  and  their  capacity  to 
provide  passenger  service  in  accordance 
with  the  transportation  policy  set  forth  in 
section  10101  of  titU  49,  United  States  Code. 
A  report  on  the  results  of  such  investigation 
and  study,  including  legislative  recommen- 
dations, shall  be  sutmiitted  to  the  President 
arut  Cpngress  not  later  than  December  31, 
1983. 

(b)  Ine  report  under  this  section. shall  in- 
clude <ht  analysis  of  at  least  the  following: 

(1)  ti  e  pattern  of  ownership  of  bus  termi- 
nals, including  putflic  and  private  owner- 
ship; 

(2)  b  \e  desirability  of  termiruUs  for  more 
than  a  te  mode  of  transportation  and  their 
impact  on  urban  development; 

(3)  U  e  desirability  of  governmental  assist- 
ance ii  the  construction  of  nonurban  tius 
termin  lis. 

CMPLOYSS  PROTECTtON 

Sec.  P7.  (a)(1)  Each  individual  who  is  eli- 
gible fbr  protection  under  this  section  and 
whose  employment  is  terminated  t>y  a  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  (other  than 
for  cause)  prior  to  the  last  day  of  the  10-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  shall  have  a  right  of  priority  re- 
employment, in  his  or  her  occupational  spe- 
cittltyAby  such  carrier  at  such  time  as  such 
carriet  is  hiring  addition€U  employees. 

(2)  Any  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers hiring  additional  employees  iJiall  have 
a  duty  to  hire  an  individual  eligible  for  pro- 
tection under  this  section,  in  his  or  her  oc- 
cupational specialty.  l>efore  hiring  any  other 
individual  if  such  individual— 

(A)  r^as  terminated  previously  by  such  car- 
rier;   I 

(B)  has  applied  for  a  vacant  position  for 
which] such  carrier  is  accepting  applica- 
tions; knd 

(C)  it  the  time  the  application  is  filed,  has 
notified  such  carrier  that  he  or  she  is  eligi- 
ble forprotection  under  this  section. 

(b)(i)  Each  individual  who  i*  eligible  for 
protection  under  this  section  and  whose  em- 
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ployment  it  terminated  by  a  motor  common 
carrier  of  {tasserigers  (other  than  for  cause) 
prior  to  thi  last  day  of  the  10-year  period  be- 
ginning ori  the  date  oif  enactment  of  this  Act 
shall  have  a  right  of  consideration  for  em- 
ployment, in  his  or  her  occupational  special- 
ty, by  anvi  other  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  \who  is  hiring  additional  employ- 
ees. I 

(2)  Each  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers who  'is  hiring  additional  employees 
shaU  have  a  duty  to  consider  for  employ- 
ment, in  hts  or  her  occupational  specialty, 
an  individtial  who  is  eligible  for  protection 
under  this  feetion  if  such  individual— 

(A)  has  dpplied  for  a  vacant  position  for 


which  s 
tions;  and 

(B)at 
notified  m 
bUfbrproi 

(c)  An  i 
a  board  of 
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thUAct 
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ividual  (other  than  a  memtyer  of 

irectors  or  an  officer  of  a  corpo- 

ts   employed   by   a   motor 

rrier  of  passengers  for  the  2-year 

ng  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 

be  eligible  for  protection  under 

if.  upon  application  of  such  in- 

Commission  determines  that 

t  of  such  individual  has  been 

by  a  motor  common  carrier  of 

,...,    having     intrastate     authority 

under  the  mws  of  a  State,  and  interstate  au- 
thority under  a  certificate  issued  under  sec- 
tion 10922  hftitU  49.  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  trknsportation  over  any  route  to 
any  point  tn  such  State  as  a  result  of  such 
carrier—    ' 

ID  discontinuing  (A)  interstate  service 
over  such  route  under  section  10925(b)  of 
such  title,  land  (B)  intrastate  service  over 
such  route]  (i)  under  section  10935  of  such 
title,  or  (tit  under  the  lau)s  of  such  State; 

(2)  reducing  (A)  interstate  service  over 
such  route  under  subtitle  IV  of  iuch  title, 
and  (B)  intrastate  service  over  such  route  (i) 
under  section  10935  of  such  title,  or  Hi) 
under  the  laws  of  such  Stale;  or 

(3)  substantially  reducing  (A)  interstate 
service  ovcf  such  route  under  subtitle  IV  of 
such  title,  and  (B)  intrastate  service  over 
such  route  H)  under  section  11501(e)  of  such 
title,  or  (iil\  under  the  laws  of  such  State. 

In  a  proce^ing  to  determine  whether  an  in- 
dividual id  eligible  for  protection  under  this 
section,  it  ihaU  be  the  obligation  of  the  indi- 
vidual wh^e  employment  has  been  termi- 
nated by  a  motor  common  carrier  of  passen- 
gers to  identify  to  the  Commission  the  dis- 
continuance or  reduction  which  such  indi- 
vidual alleges  resulted  in  such  termination 
and  to  specify  the  pertinent  facts;  and  it 
shall  be  the  obligation  of  any  carrier  con- 
testing the  eligibility  of  the  individual  for 
protection  under  this  section  to  prove  that 
the  disconiinuance  or  reduction  was  not  a 
contributing  factor  causing  such  termina- 
tion. [ 

(d)  The  mmmission  <AaiI  establish,  main- 
tain, and  ieriodically  publish  a  comprehen- 
sive list  ofJobs  available  with  class  I  motor 
carriers  of  passengers.  Such  list  shcUl  in- 
clude that  information  and  detail,  such  as 
job  descriptioTu  and  required  skills,  the 
Commission  deems  relevant  and  necessary. 
In  addition  to  publishing  the  list,  the  Com- 
mission slmll  make  every  effort  to  assist  in- 
dividuals eligible  for  protection  under  this 
section  in\ finding  other  available  employ- 
ment Thefi  Commission  may  require  each 
class  I  motor  carrier  of  passengers  to  file 
ufith  the  diommission  the  reports,  data,  and 
other  itifo^mation  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
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duties  of  the  Commission  under  this  subsec- 
tion. 

(e)  for  the  purposes  of  this  section: 

(1)  A  motor  common  (Mrrier  of  passengers 
shall  not  be  considered  to  be  hiring  addi- 
tional employees  when  it  recalls  any  of  its 
own  furloughed  employees. 

(2)  An  individual  uAo  is  furioughed  by  a 
motor  common  carrier  of  passengers  and 
who  still  has  a  right  of  recall  by  such  carrier 
shall  not  be  considered  to  lie  terminated 

(3)  The  term  "Commission"  means  the 
Interstate  Commerce  CommissiorL 

(4)  The  term  "motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers"  meaiu  a  person  who  has  author- 
ity under  section  10922  of  title  49,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  transportation  of 
passengers  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Commission  under  subchapter  It  of  chapter 
105  of  such  title. 

(5)  The  term  "class  I  motor  carrier  of  pas- 
sengers" means  a  motor  common  carrier  of 
passengers  having  annua/  grou  revenues 
from  motor  common  carrier  of  passengers 
operations  in  excess  of  33,000,000. 

(f)  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be  con- 
strued to  affect  (1)  an  affirmative  action 
plan  or  a  hiring  plan  designed  to  eliminate 
discrimination,  that  is  required  by  Federal 
or  State  statute,  regulation,  or  Executive 
order,  or  by  the  order  of  a  Federal  court  or 
agency,  or  (2)  a  permissible  voluntary  af- 
firmative action  plan. 

(g)  This  section  shall  not  apply  (1)  to  any 
carrier  owned  or  controlled  by  a  Stale  or 
local  government,  and  (2)  to  any  periodic 
discontinuance  of  or  reduction  in  motor 
carrier  of  passenger  service  which  is  season- 
al in  nature. 

(h)  The  Commission  shall  issue  such  rules 
and  regulations  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  this  section.  Initial  rules  and  regula- 
tions shall  be  promulgated  within  6  months 
after  the  effective  date  of  thU  Act 

(i)  The  provisions  of  this  section  shall  ter- 
minate on  the  last  day  of  the  12-year  period 
beginning  on  the  effective  date  of  this  Act 
PUBucATtoN  or  commssiON  actions 

Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  10322ib)(3)  of  title  49. 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  Ity  striking 
"in  the  Federal  RegisUr". 

(b)  Section  10328(b)  of  titU  49,  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

(1)  by  inserting  "ID"  immediately  after 
"(b)": 

(2)  by  amending  paragraph  11),  as  so  re- 
designated, by  striking  "that  is,  or  is  pro- 
posed to  be,  provided  in  a  State"  and  by 
Striking  all  after  "interested  persons"  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a  period;  and 

(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"(2)  The  Commission  may  adopt,  after  a 
rulemaking  proceeding  in  accordance  with 
the  provisioru  of  section  553  of  title  5.  a  spe- 
cial procedure  for  providing  interested  par- 
ties reaaoruMe  notice  of  applications  to  pro- 
vide transportation  as  a  motor  or  water 
common  or  contract  carrier  or  freight  for- 
warder, or  to  be  a  broker  for  transportation, 
under  sections  10922,  10923,  10924.  and 
10928  of  this  title,  or  applications  for  remov- 
al of  operating  restrictions  under  section 
10922  of  this  title.  The  special  procedure 
may  consist  of  printing  and  distributing  to 
sulucribers  an  independent  publication  to 
provide  notice  of  such  applications,  if  the 
Commission  finds,  as  a  result  of  its  rule- 
making proceedings,  that  such  method  of 
providing  notice  would  not  be  unduly  bur- 
densome to  the  public  ". 

aSNDtX-NEVTHJU,  TKRMINOLOaY 

Sec.  29.  (a)  Section  1072210(4)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  striking 
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out  "newsboy"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"newspaper  carrier". 

(b)  Section  10722ld)ll)IB)  of  title  49, 
United  States  Code.  U  amended  by  striking 
out  "widow"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"surviving  spouse". 

(c)  Section  10723lb)IDIC)  of  HtU  ¥9. 
United  States  Code,  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"lO  an  individual  trai>eling  on  behalf  of  a 
nonprofit  organization  toAicft  proxHdes  rec- 
reational, housing  or  other  services  and  ben- 
efits for  the  general  welfare  of  employees  of 
common  carriers. ". 

(d)  Section  11504(c)(3)  of  title  49.  Untied 
States  Code,  U  amended  by  striking  out 
"seaman"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"sailor". 

(e)  Section  11905  of  HtU  49.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  striking  out  'Tinemen" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "line  maintain- 
ers". 

ErrSCnVE  DATE 

Sec.  30.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
60th  day  after  the  daU  of  enactment  of  this 
Act 

Vr  AMSMMIBfT  MO.  lOt* 

(Purpose:  To  make  varioua  unendmenU  to 
the  set) 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  a  committee  amendment  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Mliaouri  (Mr.  Dan- 
roRTB)  proposes  an  imprinted  amendment 
numbered  1OS0. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  pace  64.  line  34.  strike  "shippers:"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  the  followtnr  "ship- 
pers and  intrastate  bus  servloes:". 

On  pace  88.  line  31.  strike  "that"  and 
Insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "a". 

On  pace  89,  line  10.  strike  "initial":  on  line 
10.  insert  "(Includlnc  chances  thereto)"  im- 
mediately after  "practice";  and  on  line  33. 
strike  "Initial". 

On  pace  70.  line  4.  strike  "subsection 
(CKSKA)  of  this  section"  and  Insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "subparacraph  (A)  of  this  para- 
sraph". 

On  pace  70.  line  16.  strike  "(IXi)"  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(IXA)". 

On  pace  70.  line  23,  Insert  "the"  Immedi- 
ately after  "of"  the  second  time  It  appears 
therein. 

On  pace  71,  line  18.  strike  "uslnc"  and 
insert  In  Ueu  thereof  "under". 

On  iwce  73.  line  5.  insert  "discontinue  or" 
Inunediately  after  "to"  the  first  time  it  ap- 
pears therein. 

On  pace  73.  line  33.  Insert  "to  read"  Imme- 
diately after  "amended". 

On  Pace  75,  strike  lines  4  throuch  11  and 
Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  foUowlnr 

"(e)  Section  10333(a)  of  title  49.  United 
States  Code; 

"(1)  by  Insertlnc  "10708(f)."  immediately 
after  "10708(b).": 

"(3)  by  Insertlnc  "10933(iK4)."  Immediate- 
ly after  "10933(1X2)"  (as  redeslcnated  by 
subsection  (b)  of  this  section;  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  sentence:  "In  addition,  the  dead- 
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lines  set  forth  in  this  section  do  not  apply  to 
any  application  fUed  under  section 
10933(cX3XA)  of  this  subUUe  for  authority 
to  provide  regxilar-route  transporUUon  en- 
tirely in  one  State  as  a  motor  common  carri- 
er of  passencers.". 

On  pace  75.  strike  aU  from  Une  33  throuch 
line  3  on  pace  80.  and  insert  In  Ueu  thereof 
the  foUowlnr 

-(g)  SecUon  10033  of  UUe  49.  United 
Sutes  Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  foUowlnc  new  subsection: 

"  '(1)  Notwlthstandlnc  any  other  provision 
of  law.  the  Commission  shaU  not  issue  any 
certificate  to  any  motor  common  carrier,  or 
any  permit  to  any  motor  contract  carrier, 
owned  or  controUed  by  persoM  of  any  con- 
tlcuous  country  for  a  period  of  3  years  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bus  Recula- 
tory  Reform  Act  of  1983.  The  United  States 
Trade  Repreaenutlve.  with  the  advice  of 
the  Committee  estabUshed  pursuant  to  sec- 
Uon  343(a)  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1983  (19  UAC.  1873(a».  and  in  consulUtion 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Transportation  and 
State,  may  remove  or  modify  in  whole  or  in 
part  the  restriction  imposed  under  this  sub- 
section on  the  issuance  of  certificates  or 
permiu  if  It  U  determined  that  such  action 
would  be  in  the  national  interest' ". 

On  pace  84.  line  7.  insert  a  comma  imme- 
diately after  "reculation". 

On  pace  85.  line  4.  strike  "  -  'S)"  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "  '(5)". 

On  pace  85.  Une  23.  insert  "(A)"  immedi- 
ately after"  (3)";  and  strike  "(A)"  and 
insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "(1)". 

On  pace  88.  line  3.  strike  "(B>"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "(U)". 

On  pace  86.  Une   15.  strike 
ties.'. "  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  ' 
Ues.". 

On  pace  86.  Insert  the  foUowinc  immedi- 
ately after  Une  IS: 

"(B)  The  Study  Commission  shaU  make  a 
f  uU  and  complete  InvestlcaUon  and  study  of 
the  impact  of  implementation  of  the  Bus 
Reculatory  Reform  Act  of  1983  on  persons 
over  the  ace  of  80.  Indudlnc  those  who 
reside  in  rural  areas  and  smaU  '■wwim^^nittts 
In  particular,  the  Study  Commiailon  shaU 
Investlcate  and  study  the  effect  on  such  per- 
sons of  the  potential  termination  of  routes 
as  a  result  of  implemenution  of  the  Bus 
Rectilatory  Reform  Act  of  1982.  In  maklnc 
the  study  required  by  this  subparacraph. 
the  Commission  shall  provide  for  notice  and 
the  opportunity  for  interested  parties  to 
comment,  but  need  not  provide  for  oral  evi- 
dentiary hearincs.  In  addition,  the  Study 
Commission  shall  consider  the  Impact  of 
both  statutory  and  administrative  regula- 
tory reforms  on  the  continuation  and  devel- 
opment of  hlsh  quality  Intrastate  motor  bus 
services.  Such  study  shaU  focus  on  the 
Impact  on  existinc  firms  currently  providlnc 
service,  some  or  aU  of  which  is  conducted 
between  points  whoUy  within  a  slncle  State. 
The  Study  Commission  shaU  present  its 
conclusions  in  Its  final  report.  Prior  to  such 
final  report,  if  the  Study  Commission  finds 
the  existence  of  conditions  that  jeopardize 
the  vlabUity  of  continued  Intrastate  serv- 
ices. It  shaU  Immediately  notify  the  Con- 
gress and  the  Commission  of  its  findings.  If 
such  notice  is  presented  to  the  Commission, 
it  shall  give  expedited  treatment  to  what- 
ever recommendations  are  made.  The  man- 
date to  study  the  Impact  on  Intrastate  bus 
transportation  shall  be  an  on-going  one 
throughout  the  duration  of  the  Study  Com- 
mission's existence.". 

On  pace  88,  line  3,  insert  the  foUowinc  im- 
mediately after  "1984.":  "The  Study  Com- 
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inlHion  ttuOl.  not  Imter  than  January  1, 
1984.  submit  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
grcH  the  report  required  by  paracraph 
(2MB)  of  this  subsection. ". 

On  pace  91,  line  19.  strike  "60"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "90". 

On  pace  93,  line  20,  strike  "and":  on  line 
26,  strike  "transportation*."  and  insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "transportation':";  and  insert 
the  followlnc  immediately  after  line  25: 

"(4)  by  addlnc  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowlnc new  subsection: 

"'(f)  Notwithstandinc  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Commission  shall  not  issue  any 
permit  to  any  motor  contract  carrier  owned 
or  controlled  by  a  dtiaen  of  any  contlcuous 
country  for  a  period  of  90  days  followlnc 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Bus  Recula- 
tory  Reform  Act  of  1962.  After  such  period, 
the  Commission  may.  at  its  discretion,  poet- 
pone  the  Issuance  of  any  such  permit  for  an 
additional  period  not  to  exceed  60  days.' ". 

On  pace  97.  line  22.  strike  "such  discon- 
tinuance or  reduction  is  not"  and  Insert  in 
lieu  thereof  "eonUnulnc  the  transportation, 
without  the  proposed  discontinuance  or  re- 
duction, will  not  constitute". 

On  pace  96.  line  3,  insert  "under  reasona- 
ble prldnc  practices"  immediately  after 
"service". 

On  pace  104.  line  2.  strike  "or*  and  Insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "or". 

On  pace  104.  line  11.  insert  "the  imple- 
mentation of  immediately  after  "to". 

On  pace  104.  line  14  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  followbir  "not  apply  to  intra- 
state commuter  service. 

"(6)  When  the  Commission  decides,  upon 
complaint  by  any  perMn.  that  a  reduction 
in  a  rate  charced  or  collected  for  IntrasUte 
service  provided  on  an  authorised  interstate 
route  constitutes  a  predatory  practice  in 
contravention  of  the  transportation  policy 
set  forth  in  seeUon  10101(a)  of  thU  UUe.  the 
Commission  shall  prescribe  the  rate  to  be 
foUowed.". 

On  pace  111.  line  10.  strike  "1134(a)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "11341(a)". 

On  pace  126.  Insert  the  followlnc  immedi- 
ately after  line  10: 

"xzurr  MOTOB  cAaatm  tkaiisportatioii 

"Sk.  30.  SeeUon  10S2S  of  UUe  49.  United 
States  Code,  is  amended— 

"(1)  by  redeslcnatinc  subaecUon  (e)  as 
subsection  (f );  and 

"(2)  by  insertinc  after  subsecUon  (d)  the 
followlnc  new  subMCtlon: 

"'(e)  Notwithstandinc  the  provisions  of 
this  secUon.  the  Commission  has  no  Juris- 
diction under  this  subchapter  over  transpor- 
tation, exc^t  transportation  of  household 
coods.  by  a  motor  carrier  operatinc  solely 
within  the  SUte  of  HawaU.  The  State  of 
Hawaii  may  reculate  transportation  exempt 
from  the  jurlsdIeUon  of  the  Commission 
under  this  subsection  and.  to  the  extent 
provided  by  a  motor  carrier  operatinc  solely 
within  the  State  of  Hawaii,  transportation 
exempt  from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Com- 
mission under  section  10523  of  this  title.'". 

On  pace  126.  line  12.  strike  "Sec.  30.  ThU " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  31.  (a) 
Except  as  provided  In  subsections  (b)  and  (c) 
of  this  section,  this". 

On  pace  126.  insert  the  followlnc  immedi- 
ately after  line  13: 

"(b)  The  amendment  made  by  section 
10(eX4)  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  Oc- 
tober 1. 1962. 

"(c)  The  provisions  of  section  6(c)  and  sec- 
tion 30  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act". 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 

the  previous  order,  the  amendmento 


are  o  be  (»iuidered  en  bloc  and  the 
comi  oittee  substitute  Is  agreed  to.  The 
amei  idment  is  (»nsidered  original  text 
for  :he  purpose  of  further  amend- 
men  . 

Ml.  DANFORTH.  Ur.  President, 
may' I  inquire,  have  we  Just  agreed  to 

the  amendment? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Seni  tor  is  (Xirrect. 

Ml .  DANFORTH.  Ur.  President,  last 
Nov(  mber,  the  House  passed  a  bus  de- 
regu  ation  bUl.  H.R.  3663.  The  Senate 
Con  nerce  Committee  overwhelmingly 
appi  Dved  the  bill  with  an  amendment 
in  tie  nature  of  a  substitute  on  May 
11.  1M2.  by  a  vote  of  16  to  1. 

Tne  intercity  bus  industry  functions 
und#r  an  economic  regulatory  scheme 
whii^  is  almost  50  years  old.  The  pur- 
this  legislation  is  to  modernise 
lation  of  this  important  trans- 
tion  industry  by  eliminating 
man^  unnecessary  and  unduly  cum- 
bersome restrictions  on  free  competi- 
tion! Everyone  who  travels  by  bus  and 
eveiyone  who  ships  by  bus  can  look 
forwivd  to  improved  service  once  H.R. 
3663  Is  signed  into  law. 

legislation  is  a  well-balanced 
lelicate  compromise.  The  compro- 
has  the  support  of  the  American 
Bus  lAssociation  (the  assodatlcHi  which 
repi?8ents  Trailways  and  Oreyhound, 
as  liell  as  hundreds  of  small  carriers), 
the 'United  Bus  Owners  Association 
(thei  association  which  represents  pri- 
marily small  carriers),  the  Department 
of  T  ransportation,  the  Interstate  Com- 
mer  «  Commission,  and  Labor.  I  want 
to  ei  Dphasize  that  this  is  a  ccnnpromise 
bill.Tlt  would  set  sound  and  fair  policy, 
but  the  provisions  are  complicated  and 
no  6ne  provision  can  be  altered  with- 
out iffecting  the  whole  bill's  carefully 
com  tructed  balance. 
Tie  major  provisions  provide  for 
Fl  -St.  Greater  freedom  to  enter  into 
mar  tets: 

S4cx>nd.  Increased  flexibility  in  set- 
tini  and  adjusting  fares; 

T  Lird.  Increased  ability  to  leave 
mai  cets  if  the  service  provided  unduly 
bun  lens  on  interstate  commerce: 

F«  urth.  Preemption  of  certain  regu- 
latory  controls  which  burden  inter- 
stat  i  commerce: 

F  rth.  Elimination  of  antitrust  im- 
mu  dty  to  discuss  single  and' Joint  line 
f ar<  K  and 
Sixth.  Labor  protection. 
The  legislation  encourages  carriers 
to  kegin  serving  new  markets  and  to 
develop  new  types  of  service,  except 
wh(re  such  initiatives  would  be  cen- 
tral y  to  the  public  interest.  For  exam- 
ple, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sioi  may  consider  the  effect  on  small 
con  munities  if  there  is  a  protest  to  a 
carter's  entry  into  a  new  market. 
Wk  ere  large  bus  companies  currently 
op«  rate  unprofitably.  economical  serv- 
ice ctJi  be  started.  Where  there  is  no 
bui  service,  or  where  a  community  has 
los  air  or  rail  service  or  where  a  carri- 
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er  has  u  ked  permission  to  drop  service 
to  a  pirticular  <»mmunity.  carriers 
may  bepn  new  service  without  undue 
delay. 

As  a  r^lt  of  this  legislation,  carri- 
ers will  no  longer  be  able  to  sit  down 
togetheij  and  talk  about  setting  certain 
rates.  Fntes  will,  therefore,  be  more 
competiiive  and  the  passengers  will 
reap  thd  benefits.  The  Interstate  Com- 
merce dommission.  of  course,  would 
continue  to  be  able  to  investigate  un- 
reasonable or  predatory  rates. 

This  till  does  not  permit  carriers  to 
pull  out]  of  any  market  anytime  they 
want.  A  [carrier  would  be  able  to  leave 
a  markejt  if  certaSn  cost  standards  are 
not  met!  or  if  public  interest  does  not 
require  continued  service. 

The  bfll  also  insures  that  State  regu- 
lators would  be  involved  in  deciding 
the  question  of  exit,  but  State  regula- 
tory authority  will  be  preempted  in 
some  respects  to  avoid  imposing  dupli- 
cative, iinnecessary.  and  inconsistent 
regulations  on  the  industry.  In  the 
Ions  in  one  State  have 
with  those  in  another.  State 
tns  have  prevented  carriers 
or  improving  service.  For 
ekample.  under  existing  regulations, 
an  inteoBtate  carrier  may  be  prohibit- 
ed from  opening  its  doors  as  it  passes 
through  a  particular  State,  and  al- 
lowed t*  open  its  doors  only  at  cetain 
points  m  another  State.  This  is  the 
sort  ofjnonsense  which  gives  regula- 
tion a  qad  name.  To  maximize  service 
to  the  public,  the  law  should,  to  the 
extent  poasible,  subject  carriers  to 
only  on0  set  of  regulations,  one  set  of 
deadlines  and  one  set  of  filing  proce- 
dures. 

tident.  I  urge  passage  of  this 

balan<«d    bill,    a    measure 

;he  industry,  the  administra- 

id  labor  recognize  as  serving 

interests  of  the  public. 

Id  like  to  clarify  the  additional 

Section  30  provides  that  the 
II  take  effect  on  the  60th  day 
lent.  The  purpose  of  the 
effective  date  is  to  provide  a 
luring  which  the  Commission 
lulgate  rules  as  required  by 
legislation,  so  that  final  rules 
place  on  the  effective  date. 
The  committee  does  not 
^hat  this  act  authorize  any  ad- 
budget  authority  for  fiscal 
ie  committee  intends  that  any 
fiscal  year  1982  costs  incurred  from 
the  biU  will  be  absorbed  from  existing 
funds.  ! 

Mr.  Fresident.  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act  also  contains  a  provision 
of  special  interest  to  the  American 
truckliiK  industry.  This  provision  is 
part  oj  a  broader  approach  to  elimi- 
nate tie  basic  inequities  faced  by 
Americ  ui  motor  carriers  with  respect 
to  the  r  treatment  in  foreign  coun- 
tries. Qf  particular  concern  to  me  is 
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the  issue  of  United  States-Canada 
transborder  trucking  and  Canadian  li- 
censing standards  which  restrict  the 
operation  of  U.S.  trucking  firms  in 
Canada.  At  stake  is  about  $1  billion  in 
traffic  and  tens  of  thousands  of  U.S. 
Jobs  because  U.S.  motor  carriers  have 
been  placed  at  a  competitive  disadvan- 
tage vis-a-vis  their  Canadian  counter- 
parts. This  is  because  they  must  con- 
tinue operating  on  a  Joint  or  interline 
basis  while  their  counterparts  are  able 
to  establish  single-line  operations 
across  the  border,  as  a  result  of  eased 
ICC  licensing  standards  under  truck- 
ing deregulations. 

Also  at  stake  is  a  key  test  case  in  the 
area  of  service  sector  trade  policy— 
where  unless  immediate  efforts  are 
made  to  achieve  fair  and  equitable 
access  for  American  motor  carriers  in 
the  Canadian  market,  they  are  des- 
tined to  lose  the  bulk  of  transborder 
shipping  activities.  Since  motor  carrier 
licensing  standards  under  Canadian 
law  are  far.  far  more  restrictive  than 
those  in  the  United  States  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980, 
all  transborder  trucking  commerce  is 
likely  to  become  dominated  in  both  di- 
rections by  foreign  motor  carriers. 
This  will  be  the  case  regardless  of 
rates  charged,  be<»use  as  a  practical 
matter  only  foreign-based  carriers  will 
be  able  to  provide  the  single-line  serv- 
ice most  shippers  desire. 

As  I  understand  it,  the  problem  in 
Canada  rests  with  both  the  provincial 
transportation  boards  and,  on  a  Feder- 
al level,  with  FIRA. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion. I  would  maintain  that  the  origi- 
nal language  in  the  House  bill,  and 
indeed,  certain  aspects  of  the  language 
marked  up  by  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  are  unnecessary  if  the  ad- 
ministration employs  vigorously  the 
authority  under  existing  law  and  takes 
advantage  of  the  additional  flexibility 
for  action  provided  in  this  bill. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  Senator 
GoLDWATER  and  I  have  proposed  to  the 
Senate  would  impose  a  2-year  morato- 
rium on  the  issuance  of  certificates  or 
permits  to  motor  carriers  controlled  or 
operated  by  a  citizen  of  a  contiguous 
country.  This  moratorium  could  then 
be  removed  or  modified,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  by  the  administration  upon  their 
determination  that  such  action  would 
be  in  the  national  interest. 

Based  on  my  conversations  and  cor- 
respondence with  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative Bill  Brock  and  others  in  the 
administration,  it  is  my  expectation 
that  the  moratorium  will  remain  in 
place  as  long  as  necessary  for  them  to 
resolve  the  problem  of  access  to  for- 
eign markets  by  U.S.  motor  carriers. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  International  Trade  of  the  Finance 
Committee,  I  believe  that  an  effective 
trade  policy  must  be  the  product  of 
the  President's  trade  negotiating 
entity,  working  in  c(x>peration  with 


other  agencies.  Our  trade  laws  grant 
the  President  extensive  authority  to 
investigate  foreign  unfair  trade  prac- 
tices and  to  negotiate  for  their  remov- 
al or  take  retaliatory  measures  against 
them.  While  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  already  provides  for  action  in  the 
services  area,  should  more  leverage  be 
needed  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive or  American  motor  carriers  in  the 
future— after  initial  resolution  of  this 
problem— additional  help  is  on  the 
way.  To  this  end.  I  should  like  to  share 
with  my  colleagues  several  provisions 
of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  and  Invest- 
ment Act  of  1982— cleared  for  floor 
action  on  June  16  by  the  Finance 
Conunittee  by  a  vote  of  17  to  2.  Under 
this  legislation,  which  I  hope  will  be 
passed  by  the  Senate  in  the  coming 
weeks,  existing  retaliatory  authority 
pertaining  to  trade  in  services  would 
be  clarified,  and  a  fast-track  legislative 
procedure  would  be  set  in  place  for  re- 
taliation in  trade  or  investment  areas 
not  already  covered  by  provisions  of 
section  301.  In  addition,  a  specific  ne- 
gotiating mandate  in  the  services 
trade  area  would  be  put  into  place. 

On  May  26  I  wrote  to  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  Bill  Brock,  to  initiate  a 
process  under  section  305  of  the  Trade 
Act  involving  information  pertaining 
to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  Cana- 
dian practice  and  U.S.  rights  and  rem- 
edies under  any  trade  agreement  that 
may  have  bearing  on  the  problem.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  since  receipt  of 
the  letter,  the  Office  of  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  has  been  in  close  con- 
sultation with  the  U.S.  trucking  indus- 
try in  their  effort  to  prepare  the  case 
to  be  made  to  Canadian  authorities. 

Based  on  his  investigation,  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  has  now  con- 
cluded that  a  negotiated  settlement  is 
likely  to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  both 
United  States  and  Canadian  truckers. 
That  the  problem  of  United  SUtes-Ca- 
nadian  transborder  trucking  has  been 
a  festering  source  of  strain  between 
ourselves  and  our  Canadian  ally  for 
over  a  year  makes  it  all  the  more  im- 
portant that  it  be  resolved  once  and 
for  all.  No  businessman.  Canadian  or 
American,  can  be  expected  to  operate 
in  a  constant  state  of  uncertainty,  and 
once  an  agreement  or  set  of  agree- 
ments is  worked  out.  the  Interests  of 
both  sides  should  have  been  satisfied. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  a 
number  of  things  are  clear:  First,  the 
problems  being  encountered  by  U.S. 
motor  carriers  are  certainly  within  the 
scope  and  intention  of  the  Trade  Act. 
Seoond.  urgent  action  is  required  to 
make  sure  U.S.  motor  carrier  competi- 
tiveness is  not  lost  before  adequate 
remedies  are  employed.  Finally,  if  we 
are  in  fact  to  build  a  credible  and  ef- 
fective trade  policy  that  includes  trade 
in  services,  we  must  be  willing  to  use 
all  tools  within  our  grasp— including 
those  not  traditionally  held  to  be 
within  the  realm  of  trade  actions. 


Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act  con- 
tains a  provision  that  is  of  q>ecial  in- 
terest to  me.  This  provision  is  part  of  a 
broader  approach  to  eliminate  the 
basic  inequities  faced  by  American 
motor  carriers  with  respect  to  their 
treatment  in  foreign  countries.  Of  par- 
ticular interest  to  me  is  the  issue  of 
United  States-Mexico  transborder  bus 
service  and  Mexican  licensing  stand- 
ards which  restrict  the  operation  of 
U.S.  bus  firms  in  Mexico.  At  stake  is 
the  severe  competitive  disadvantage  of 
U.S.  motor  carriers  who  are  unable  to 
operate  in  Mexico,  while  their  coun- 
terparts are  able  to  obtain  permission 
to  (^)erate  in  the  United  States. 

For  the  purpose  of  arriving  at  a  solu- 
tion, I  would  maintain  that  the  origi- 
nal language  in  the  House  bill,  and 
indeed,  the  language  marked  up  by 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee,  are 
unnecessary  If  the  administration  and 
the  Interstate  Commerce  CcHnmission 
employ  vigorously  authority  under  ex- 
isting law  and  take  advantage  of  the 
additional  flexibility  for  action  provid- 
ed in  this  bUl. 

Specifically,  the  legislation  imposes 
a  2-year  moratorium  on  the  issuance 
of  certificates  or  permits  to  motor  car- 
riers controlled  or  operated  by  a  citi- 
zen of  a  contiguous  country.  This  mor- 
atorium could  then  be  lifted,  in  whole 
or  part,  by  the  U.S.  Trade  RepresenU- 
tive  upon  his  determination  that  such 
action  would  be  in  the  national  inter- 
est. 

During  this  timeframe,  it  is  my  hope 
and  expectation  that  the  problem  of 
access  to  the  Mexican  market  by  U.S. 
carriers  can  be  resolved— combining 
action  by  the  U.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive under  section  301  of  the  Trade 
Act  of  1974,  consultations  by  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative  with  Mexican 
authorities,  and  existing  authority  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  consider  the  question  of  access  in  its 
deliberations  regarding  the  issuance  of 
licenses  to  foreign  carriers. 

On  June  17  I  wrote  to  the  U.S. 
Trade  Representative,  Bill  Brock,  and 
told  him  of  my  concern  over  the  issue 
of  the  Mexican  Oovemment  not 
granting  operating  licenses  to  Ameri- 
can trucks  or  buses,  even  though  it  is 
relatively  simple  for  Mexican  trucks  or 
buses  to  get  operating  licenses  in  the 
United  States  from  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Conunlssion.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Brock  plans  to 
begin  consultations  in  the  next  few 
weeks  with  the  Mexican  authorities  to 
resolve  this  problem.  Mr.  Brock's 
office  was  also  contacted  to  leam  if  an 
objection  would  be  raised  if  an  Arizona 
carrier  should  choose  to  file  a  petition 
relative  to  the  Mexican  situation.  It  is 
my  hope  that  should  the  U.S.  Trade 
Representative  choose,  he  could  un- 
dertake (X)nsultations  with  the  Mexi- 
can authorities  pursuant  to  the  Trade 
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Agreements  Act,  and  if  necessary  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  expeditious 
action  to  offset  the  problem  of  access 
to  the  Mexican  market. 
•  Ifr.  RIEOLE.  Mr.  President,  I  hope 
that  this  legislation  will  result  in  a 
healthier  bus  industry  and  improved 
service  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
I  appreciate  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee in  addressing  concerns  that  have 
been  expressed  about  possible  adverse 
Impacts  in  rural  areas.  The  committee 
is  to  be  commended  for  including  a 
statement  in  the  national  transporta- 
tion policy  which  specifically  includes 
the  goal  of  providing  and  maintaining 
service  to  small  communities.  Since 
that  policy  statement  is  the  guide  for 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  follow  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sions of  the  wd,  this  legislation  gives 
the  Commission  explicit  direction  to 
consider  the  needs  of  small  communi- 
ties. The  entry  and  exit  provisions  also 
specifically  direct  the  Commission  to 
consider  the  impact  on  small  commu- 
nities wherever  appropriate.  The  legis- 
lation also  makes  it  very  easy  for  carri- 
ers to  provide  new  services  to  commu- 
nities not  regularly  served  by  other 
carriers.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  pro- 
visions go  a  long  way  toward  address- 
ing the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
pressed and  provide  an  appropriate 
balance  between  the  need  for  in- 
creased competition  in  the  industry 
and  the  need  to  Insure  service  in  all 
areas  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  not  everyone  is  confi- 
dent that  the  actual  result  will  be  im- 
proved services  to  small  communities. 
Some  individuals  have  suggested  that 
an  interim  funding  program  might  be 
needed  to  insure  a  smooth  transition 
by  providing  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  smaller  carriers  who 
serve  rural  and  small  urban  areas.  I  re- 
alize that  this  year's  severe  budgetary 
constraints  would  preclude  the  Inclu- 
sion of  any  kind  of  funding  package  in 
this  bill.  Nevertheless.  I  am  hopeful 
that,  should  the  need  arrive,  my  col- 
leagues on  the  Surface  Transportation 
Subcommittee  will  review  such  a  pro- 
gram during  the  oversight  hearings 
that  will  be  held  next  year. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senator  Riccle  for  his  remarks. 
I  agree  that  this  bill  represents  an  ex- 
cellent balance  between  the  need  to 
remove  excessive  regulation  and  pro- 
vide more  competition  in  the  bus  in- 
dustry and.  at  the  same  time,  insure 
that  no  part  of  the  country  is  inad- 
vertently harmed.  And  I  appreciate 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan reciting  all  of  the  things  we  have 
included  in  the  bill  to  insure  that  rural 
service  is  protected. 

Section  4  of  this  act  directs  and  re- 
quires the  appropriate  congressional 
authorizing  committees  to  hold  period- 
ic oversight  hearings,  at  least  annually 
until  July  1.  1985.  The  committee 
report  accompanying  the  bill  clearly 


statei  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  hold  its  first  oversight  hearing 
withifi  1  year  after  the  effective  date. 
As  chairman  of  the  Surface  Transpor- 
tation Subcommittee  I  can  assure  my 
colleagues  that  the  committee  will  in- 
cludei  in  those  hearings  consideration 
of  a  transitional  funding  program  of 
the  land  Senator  Ricgue  has  described. 
shouU  the  effects  of  less  regulation  on 
the  1(  vel  of  service  to  small  communi- 
ties p  rove  tobe  detrimental.* 
•  Mr  CHAFEE.  Bfr.  President.  I  com- 
mend the  managers  of  the  bill  and  the 
members  of  the  Committee  for  their 
efforis.  I  support  the  bill  but  I  have 
serio^  reservations  about  the  impact 
of  the  bill  on  older  Americans.  My 
concern  is  that  older  men  and  women 
who  Hve  in  rural  and  in  smaller  nonur- 
ban  <|>mmunities  and  who  rely  on  bus 
tran^Mrtation  as  their  sole  means  of 
conveyance  should  not  advertently  or 
inadvertently  be  harmed  by  the  provi- 
sions bf  this  biU. 

In  iny  own  State  himdreds  of  older 
citizens  have  contacted  me  through  an 
orgaiiization  called  Great  Age.  which 
has  a  strong  following  in  the  commu- 
nity land  very  effectively  represents 
and  vbices  the  concerns  of  many  older 
people.  Many  of  these  individuals  are 
concerned  that  this  legislation,  in  the 
name  of  deregulation,  could  result  in 
route  terminations  and  other  changes 
that  could  cut  them  off  from  friends, 
relatttres.  shopping,  and  recreational 
pursuits. 

It  \s  for  this  reason  that  I  am 
pleased  that  the  committee  has  ac- 
cepted, as  a  committee  amendment, 
language  I  proposed  which  would  re- 
quire! t^c  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Studt  Commission  to  study  the  effects 
of  HiR.  3663  on  older  Americans.  It 
woul4  insure  that  such  persons  and 
groups  like  Rhode  Island's  Oreat  Age 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  express 
their  i  opinions.  Specifically,  the 
amendment  provides  that— 

[Tlie  Study  Cominlnlon  thall  make  a  full 
tmplete  InvetUcatlon  and  study  of  the 
of  Implementation  of  the  Bus  Regu- 
Reform  Act  of  1M3  on  persons  over 
of  60.  Including  those  who  reside  in 
and  unall  communities.  In  par- 
the  Study  Commission  shall  investl- 
id  study  the  effect  on  such  persons  of 
the  potential  termination  of  routes  as  a 
resulBof  implementation  of  the  Bus  Regxtla- 
tory  ^form  Act  of  1M3. 

amendment  also  provides  that 
individuals  and  private  organizations 
reproBenting  the  elderly  have  the  oi>- 
port^ity  to  express  their  views  to  the 
Commission. 

Ian  very  pleased  that  the  managers 
of  til  e  bill  have  seen  fit  to  accept  this 
amei  dment  and  that  it  has  been 
adop  ^  as  a  committee  amendment  to 
the  t  ill. 

Ian  aware  that  the  manager  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Missmri  (Mr.  DAirroKTM),  has  had  a 
greai  deal  of  concern  about  the  impact 
of    :  otential    route    termination    on 
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smaller  ttid  rural  communities  and  on 
the  elderly. 

I  wouldlike  to  ask  the  distinguished 
Senator  ki  what  ways  he  believes  the 
bill  protects  bus  service  and  bus  routes 
in  small  Communities  and  rural  areas? 

Mr.  dAnfORTH.  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  distinguished  col- 
league thitt  the  general  and  specific  re- 
forms of  I  the  bill  will  enhance  small 
community  service.  Let  me  outline 
some  of  these  reforms: 

First,  oie  new  national  transporta- 
tion polisy  places  great  weight  on  im- 
proved s^aall  community  service.  The 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  will 
be  requlfed  to  consider  the  need  to 
provide  and  maintain  service  to  small 
towns  aad  small  shippers  in  many 
entry  and  exit  proceedings. 

Second!  the  bill  allows  freer  entry 
into  the  regular  route,  charter,  and 
contract  carrier  sectors.  Furthermore, 
applicants  who  wish  to  provide 
common  burier  service  to  certain  mar- 
kets, such  as  communities  not  regular- 
ly served  by  a  common  carrier;  towns 
to  whichi  rail  or  air  service  has  been 
abandon^;  or  towns  where  the  last 
carrier  serving  applies  to  discontinued 
service,  lirlll  be  required  to  show  only 
safety  anid  financial  fitness.  This  eased 
entry  win  encourage  carriers  to  begin 
small  toifn  service. 

Third,  the  bill  removes  operating  re- 
strictions, such  as  prohibitions  against 
stops  at  intermediate  points  along  a 
regular  (route.  These  intermediate 
points  KTt  generally  small  towns. 

FourthL  carriers  will  be  allowed  con- 
siderable! freedom  ^  price  their  serv- 
ices witnout  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission  suspension  of  a  proposed 
rate.  Pricing  freedom  will  encourage 
competition,  and  the  setting  of  innova- 
tive fares  and  will  allow  carriers  to 
quickly  jtailor  their  services  to  the 
costs  of  particular  oi>erations. 

Fifth,  the  bill  gives  interstate  carri- 
ers increased  flexibility  to  change 
intrastat^  fares  and  schedules  in  order 
to  meet  the  conditions  of  individual 
markets.  The  bill  also  eases  exit  at  the 
intrastate  level,  which  historically  has 
been  a  nujor  problem  for  carriers,  but 
carefully  balances  this  freedom  to  exit 
against  the  interest  of  retaining  small 
community  service. 

In  shokt.  the  reforms  contained  in 
this  bill  will  remove  barriers  to  service 
and  make  it  easier  for  carriers  to  serve 
small  communities  and  rural  areas. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
further  ask  my  friend  and  distin- 
guished [colleague  whether  the  bill 
protects  Against  the  situation  in  which 
large  bus  companies  that  are  granted 
easier  nmrket  access  to  existing  mar- 
kets can!  take  over  routes  now  served 
by  smaller  carriers,  forcing  such  carri- 
ers to  lUiandon  less  profitable  routes  in 
outlying  areas? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  want  to  assure 
my  distl  iguished  colleagues  that  the 


bill  does  protect  against  such  situa- 
tions. The  public  interest  test  of  the 
entry  standard  requires  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  consider,  to 
the  extent  applicable,  whether  issu- 
ance of  an  operating  certificate  would 
impair  the  ability  of  any  other  motor 
common  carrier  of  passengers  to  pro- 
vide a  substantial  portion  of  the  serv- 
ice it  provides  over  its  entire  regular 
route  system.  This  factor  would  pro- 
tect a  small  carrier  who  could  show 
that  the  new  entry  would  materially 
Jeopardize  its  ability  to  continue  its 
system-wide,  regular-route  operations. 

Mr.  CHAFEE.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  manager  of  the  bill 
whether  it  addresses  the  fears  of  those 
senior  citizens  who  fear  the  loss  of 
their  bus  service,  or  fear  being  forced 
to  endure  substantial  fare  increases? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Again.  I  would 
like  to  assure  my  distinguished  col- 
league that  the  bill  addresses  the  con- 
cerns of  senior  citizens  about  a  possi- 
ble loss  of  bus  service  or  sulistantial 
fare  increases.  First,  the  bill  eases 
entry  into  the  industry,  especially  to 
small  communities  and  rural  areas, 
whUe  also  protecting  carriers  from 
new  entry  which  would  substantially 
impair  their  regular-route  networks. 
This  eased  entry  will  encourage  com- 
petition among  carriers  and  increase 
price-service  options  available  to  the 
traveling  public. 

Second,  while  the  bill  contains  sig- 
nificant pricing  flexibility,  bus  service 
users  retain  their  ability  to  complain 
to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion about  unreasonable  fares.  In  fact, 
section  II  of  this  bill  requires  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
take  expedited  action  on  complaints 
concerning  imreasonable  bus  fares. 

I  want  to  emphasize,  however,  that 
the  key  to  insuring  good  service  at  rea- 
sonable rates  to  all  riders,  including 
the  elderly,  is  competition.  This  bill 
contains  a  careful  balancing  of  pro- 
competitive  reforms  which  will  im- 
prove service  to  the  traveling  public 
and  strengthen  the  financial  condition 
of  the  intercity  bus  industry. 

Finally,  I  want  to  emphasize  that 
the  Chafee  amendment  to  the  bill  re- 
quires the  Motor  Carrier  Ratemaking 
Study  Commission  to  study  the  effects 
of  this  bill  on  senior  citizens.  The 
amendment,  which  was  adopted  at  the 
distinguished  Senator's  request,  specif- 
ically directs  the  Commission  to  inves- 
tigate the  effect  of  the  potential  ter- 
mination of  routes.  This  study  will 
insure  that  the  concerns  of  our  senior 
citizens  who  use  intercity  bus  service 
are  recognized  and  addressed.* 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  several 
aspects  of  the  committee  amendment 
go  beyond  the  realm  of  the  purely 
technical.  First,  Senators  Chato  and 
KxmrcDy  have  expressed  concerns 
about  the  possible  adverse  impact  on 
senior  citizens  and  intrastate  bus  carri- 
ers. Although  we  believe  that  the  leg- 


islation already  provides  adequate  pro- 
tections against  any  adverse  impacts 
on  such  groups,  we  have  nevertheless 
included  a  requirement  that  the  Motor 
Carrier  Study  Commission  specifically 
address  these  concerns  and  have  made 
specific  reference  to  the  existence  of 
intrastate  bus  carriers  in  the  state- 
ment of  national  transportation 
policy. 

We  believe  these  changes  more  than 
adequately  address  the  concerns  raised 
while  not  diminishing  the  procompeti- 
tive  thrust  of  this  legislation  and  with- 
out providing  protection  from  compe- 
tition for  any  group  or  carrier.  I  wish 
to  thaxik  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  and  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts for  their  help  and  assistance. 

The  second  way  that  the  committee 
amendment  departs  from  the  purely 
technical  is  in  the  area  of  reciprocity. 
As  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Commerce  Committee,  it  contained 
provisions  which  would  have  restricted 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
from  issuing  operating  certificates  to 
foreign  carriers  when  the  home  gov- 
ernments of  those  carriers  discriminat- 
ed against  American  carriers.  The  ad- 
ministration argued  that  these  provi- 
sions were  too  broadly  drafted  and 
that  they  would  interefere  with  the 
work  of  the  n.S.  Trade  Representa- 
tive. In  fact,  the  administration  felt  so 
strongly  about  these  provisions  that 
they  threatened  to  veto  the  legisla- 
tion. 

We  have  now  managed  to  work  out 
appropriate  language  which  accom- 
plishes the  original  Intent  of  the  com- 
mittee and  at  the  same  time  is  accept- 
able to  the  Special  Trade  Representa- 
tive and  the  administration.  Thus,  the 
committee  amendment  substitutes  the 
new  language  for  the  language  previ- 
ously reported  by  committee.  The  new 
language  provides  that  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  may  not  issue 
operating  certificates  to  carriers  from 
any  contiguous  country  for  a  period  of 
2  years  unless  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative, in  consultation  with  the  Sec- 
retaries of  Transportation  and  State, 
determines  that  such  action  would  be 
in  the  national  interest  and  lifts  the 
restriction. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendment 
be  adopted. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Blr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
Joining  with  Senators  Danforth  and 
OoLOWATSR  in  this  new  trucking  reci- 
procity language,  but  I  am  doing  so  be- 
cause I  understand  we  have  an  assur- 
ance from  the  administration  that  ne- 
gotiations will  be  undertaken  to  pro- 
vide American  truckers  with  fair  and 


equitable  access  to  the  Canadian  mar- 
kets. 

Is  this  the  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is.  The  question 
of  so-called  reciprocity  with  Canada 
has  been  one  of  great  concern  to  the 
Senator  from  Missouri.  It  has  been 
one  that  was  discussed  and  worked  out 
at  the  committee  level,  and  subse- 
quently there  have  been  negotiations 
with  both  the  Department  of  Trans- 
portation and  the  U.S.  Trade  Repre- 
sentative. 

I  think  we  have  the  matter  cleared 
up  now  in  a  way  which  is  satisfactory 
to  all  parties. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  I  appreciate  the  com- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Missouri, 
and  I  thank  him. 

I  think  it  is  very  important  that  we 
understand  this  2-year  moratorium  on 
the  issuance  of  licenses  to  foreign 
motor  carrier  operators  will  be  used  by 
the  U.S.  Trade  Representative,  the 
Department  of  Tninsportation,  and 
others  to  exert  the  maximum  amount 
of  leverage  in  these  negotiations  and 
that  we  do  not  want  them  to  back 
down  in  these  negotiations. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  the  con- 
gressional intent  here  is  clear.  We 
intend  that  they  exert  the  maximum 
amount  of  leverage  in  their  negotia- 
tions, and  that  they  refuse  to  lift  this 
moratorium  unless  it  was  completely 
in  the  national  interest  and  a  negotiat- 
ed solution  had  been  reached.  This 
moratorium  would  not  be  lifted  until 
current  inequities  in  the  United  States 
and  Canadian  license  practices  are 
eliminated. 

Is  that  the  imderstandlng  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  It  is.  It  is  also  my 
belief  that  the  bill  as  amended  does 
provide  the  U.S.  Trade  Representative 
with  the  maximum  amount  of  negoti- 
ating leverage  that  we  could  provide. 

Mr.  KASTEN.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  discuss  one  aspect  of  this  bill  which 
I  believe  is  extremely  important  and 
needs  clarification.  I  refer  to  the  provi- 
sions affecting  foreign-owned  motor 
carriers  operating  or  seeking  to  oper- 
ate in  the  United  States. 

Just  so  there  is  no  misunderstand- 
ing. I  am  referring  specifically  to  the 
trucking  industry  and  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  and  north— Mexico  and 
Canada. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  provides 
that  no  certificate  shall  be  issued  to 
any  motor  common  carrier  owned  or 
controlled  by  a  citizen  of  any  contigu- 
ous country  for  a  period  of  2  years  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  bill. 
However,  the  Special  Trade  Repre- 
sentative is  empowered  to  modify  this 
moratorium  at  his  discretion  after  con- 
sulting with  the  Secretaries  of  State 
and  Transportation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  going  to  support 
this  provision  reluctantly  because  I  be- 
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lleve  It  Is  the  best  we  can  get.  Howev- 
er. I  believe  the  direction  may  be  too 
ambiguous  to  accomplish  the  intent. 
Were  I  to  have  my  way  I  would  pro- 
hibit issuance  of  certificates  to  any 
foreign  carrier  until  Canada  and 
Mexico  allowed  entrance  by  United 
States-owned  cairriers  into  those  coun- 
tries on  essentially  equal  terms.  Let 
me  explain  why. 

I  first  became  aware  of  how  serious 
the  foreign  motor  carrier  entry  prob- 
lem was  becoming  about  the  end  of 
last  year.  My  investigation  revealed 
that  over  400  Canadian  carriers  alone 
had  applied  for  entrance  into  the 
United  States.  And  the  ICC  was  pre- 
pared to  issue  the  certifications.  Now 
why  is  this  so  important?  It  is  impor- 
tant because  when  the  Motor  Carrier 
Act  of  1980  was  enacted,  it  failed  to 
address  the  issue  of  foreign  carriers. 
What  that  act  said  was  "Here  is  our 
coxmtry.  our  marlcets,  come  and  do 
business."  And  the  Canadians,  in  par- 
ticular, have  come.  More  than  400  ap- 
plications to  run  truclus  across  the 
land  are  pending.  If  these  applications 
are  granted  an  already  troubled  truclt- 
ing  industry  is  going  to  be  a  lot  more 
troubled. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
Jobs.  We  are  talking  about  businesses, 
and  we  are  talking  about  a  little  basic 
fairness  and  equity.  I  Just  noted  in  the 
June  14  edition  of  a  trade  publication 
that  motor  carrier  failures  in  this 
country  are  at  an  all-time  high.  Ac- 
cording to  American  Trucking  Associa- 
tion's president  144  carriers  employing 
18.291  persons  and  representing  an  es- 
timated $755  million  in  annual  reve- 
nues have  closed  their  doors.  Another 
47  companies  and  22.265  employees 
are  in  chapter  11  bankruptcy  reorgani- 
zation or  have  sharply  curtailed  serv- 
ice. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  talking  about 
Jobs  and  tax  revenues.  And  we  are 
talking  about  whether  we  ought  to 
sanction  foreign  truckers  to  run  all 
over  this  country  when  they  will  not 
allow  us  to  do  the  same  on  equal 
terms.  Let  us  made  no  mistake  about 
the  situation.  Mexico  prohibits  entry 
of  United  States  trucks  in  its  Constitu- 
tion. And  Canada  has  devised  a  nice 
tool  called  the  Federal  Investment 
Review  Act  which  makes  it  extremely 
difficult  to  penetrate  the  Canadian 
markets.  Moreover.  Canadian  Prov- 
inces still  control  the  issuances  of  li- 
censes under  regulations  not  dissimilar 
to  what  ours  were  like  prior  to  deregu- 
lation. 

The  simple  truth  is  that  the  Canadi- 
an Provinces  and  the  Canadian  Feder- 
al Government  still  have  barriers  in 
place.  Their  entry  standards  are  re- 
strictive: ours  are  easy.  The  net  result 
is  that  large  nimibers  of  Canadian  car- 
riers want  the  ICC  to  approve  certifi- 
cates so  they  can  single-line  service 
from  points  all  over  the  United  States 
to  Canadian  ports  and  cities.  U.S.  car- 
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rien  .  because  they  have  extreme  diffi- 
cult 1  obtaining  similar  authority,  will 
be  forced  to  interline  freight  at  the 
border— with  Canadian  carriers.  Now 
is  anything  fair  or  free  about  this  kind 
of  commerce? 

Snippers  overwhelmingly  prefer 
single  line  service  to  interline  service. 
It  nleans  less  handling  of  goods.  Ship- 
per^  will  usually  pay  slightly  higher 
ratc^  to  get  such  through  service.  So 
evei|  if  U.S.  carriers  slash  rates,  as 
mai|y  are  now  doing,  they  still  cannot 
obtain  the  traffic. 

M|-.  President,  by  enacting  the 
Moter  Carrier  Act  of  1980  we  im wit- 
tinny  created  a  strong  competitive  ad- 
vantage for  Canadian  carriers  to  domi- 
nate transborder  traffic. 

Oie  should  not  overlook  the  advan- 
tages this  wiU  create  for  ports  such  as 
Montreal  over  Baltimore.  Indeed,  it 
will  compound  the  Canadian  diversion 
issuf  which  is  currently  the  subject  of 
heafings  in  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee. 

Bi  cause  of  my  concern.  I  introduced 
S.  2)57  in  February  to  deal  with  this 
prol  lem.  I  still  believe  it  is  the  best  so- 
luti<  n  because  it  imposed  upon  foreign 
carr  ers  the  same  type  of  restrictions 
on  4  ntry  as  are  imposed  on  our  carri- 
ers )y  foreign  governments.  It  is  the 
carrot  and  stick  approach,  which  could 
impress  upon  Canadian  officials  the 
need  to  open  its  market  as  we  have 
opened  ours. 

fortunately.  S.  2057  has  not  been 
Idered  in  this  debate.  Therefore, 
'esident,  I  intend  to  support  the 
combromise  that  Senator  DAMroRTH 
has  Worked  out  in  this  bill. 
Hf wever.  I  find  it  necessary  to  state 
iderstanding  of  how  this  is  to 
I  understand  the  Special  Trade 
ntative  is  to  consider  if  any 
r  and  unintended  competitive  ad- 
es  have  accrued  or  are  accruing 
anadian  companies  since  enact- 
ment of  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980 
befqre  modifying  the  moratorium. 

.  President.  I  wish  to  make  it  very 
that  the  Interstate  Commerce 
ion  may  already  have  power 
thhold  Issuance  of  certificates 
r  existing  law.  I  think  it  is  very 
irtant  to  make  this  point, 
thin  the  past  few  months  the  ICC 
undertaken  its  own  inv^tigation. 
ex  i^rte  No.  MC-157.  While  this  mora- 
torium is  welcome  because  it  will  pro- 
vide additional  time  to  assess  that 
recdrd.  I  want  to  take  a  few  minutes  to 
recite  the  laws  which  may  already  pro- 
vide the  necessary  authority  to  solve 
this  problem. 

Pfa^t.  the  Motor  Carrier  Act  of  1980 
contains  the  requirement  that  the 
Commission  is  to  consider  the  public 
convenience  and  necessity  in  licensing 
cas4s.  Section  10922(b)  directs  the 
Coi^ission  to  make  findings  "on  the 
basis  of  evidence  presented  by  persons 
objecting  to  the  issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate, that  the  transportation  to  be  au- 
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thorized  by  the  certificate  is  inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  convenience  and 
necessitAr."  The  words  "public  conven- 
ience and  necessity"  are  extremely 
broad  a^d  appear  to  allow  the  Com- 
mission' to  consider  any  applicable 
probleni.  including  the  lack  of  reci- 
procity in  licensing  decisions.  Ameri- 
can carriers  complain  that  because  of 
Canada^  strict  entry  policies  and  the 
United  jSUtes'  Uberal  entry  policies 
American  firms  will  be  placed  at  a 
compeutive  disadvantage  vis-a-vis 
their  Canadian  counterparts.  Ameri- 
can truners  allege,  and  I  believe  they 
are  conject.  that  the  Canadians  will  ul- 
timately capture  the  entire  market  for 
transborder  freight.  As  noted  earlier. 
Mexico  I  grants  no  authority  for  en- 
trance to  U.S.  carriers.  Certainly  the 
Commission  has  the  power  to  consider 
the  con  petitive  impacts  of  opening  up 
the  licensing  process  indiscriminately 
to  ever'  foreign  carrier  that  submits 
an  appli  cation. 

Seven  d  other  statutory  provisions 
support  this  view.  First,  section 
10521(a<lKE)  expressly  authorizes 
the  lO:;  to  regulate  motor  carrier 
transpo  tation  between  the  United 
States  ind  a  foreign  country  to  the 
extent  he  transportation  takes  place 
within  the  United  States.  Thus,  the 
CommiiBion  is  not  impermissibly 
treadini  [  in  the  realm  of  foreign  policy 
as  some  have  claimed  when  it  consid- 
ers the  issue.  Furthermore,  the  Na- 
tional Transportation  Policy,  which 
the  Commission  is  to  consider  in  ren- 
dering licensing  decisions,  expressly  di- 
rects the  Commission  "to  promote 
competitive  and  efficient  transporta- 
tion." Surely,  if  Canada  can  gain  an 
unfair  advantage  in  the  transborder 
trade  competition  will  be  curtailed. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  these  provi- 
sions of  existing  law  authorize  the 
Commission  to  consider  reciprocity, 
especiaUy  when  complaints  have  been 
filed  b|  American  truckers  about  dis- 
criminaiion  and  anticompetitive  ef- 
fects. II  should  be  noted  that  express 
author!  ;y  is  not  always  required  for 
the  Commission  to  act.  Section 
10321(a}  provides  that  "Enumeration 
of  a  poiwer  of  the  Commission  under 
this  suDtitle  does  not  exclude  another 
power  ^he  Commission  may  have  in 
out  this  subtitle." 

I  meiition  these  laws.  Mr.  President, 
because  it  should  not  be  implied  that 
by  including  the  moratorium  provi- 
sions in  this  bill  the  existing  authority 
should  I  be  Ignored  or  in  any  way 
cloude 

Becaiise  of  our  concern  that  the  ICC 
might  not  act  under  existing  law,  we 
are  inc  uding  this  provision  so  there 
can  be  no  misunderstanding  about 
what  Congress  intends. 

I  would  make  it  abundantly  clear, 
and  note  that  Senator  Danporth 
agrees,  that  the  intent  here  is  to  in- 
struct the  ICC  to  refrain  from  issuing 
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even  a  single  certificate  or  permit  to 
any  foreign  carrier  until  this  problem 
is  fully  examined  and  resolved  by  the 
U.S.  Trade  Representative.  We  also 
intend  that  Congress  will  decide  this 
issue,  not  the  ICC  by  fiat. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  it  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  should  the  Special 
Trade  Representative  determine  that 
unfair  competitive  advantages  do  in 
fact  exist,  then  the  Trade  Representa- 
tive could  recommend  to  the  Presi- 
dent, and  the  President  could  imple- 
ment any  reasonable  remedy. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  prefer  the 
more  restrictive  provisions  of  my  own 
bill.  While  I  am  supporting  the  com- 
promise worked  out  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Missouri.  I  do 
that  with  the  clear  understanding  that 
the  ICC  and  the  Trade  Representative 
understand  very  clearly  that  Congress 
intends  this  issue  be  resolved  with 
fairness  and  equity  to  U.S.  truckers. 

I  have  confidence  that  in  the  long 
run  this  is  the  best  policy  for  our 
country.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  PRE8SLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  final  passage 
of  this  measure. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  a  sufficient  second?  There  is  a 
sufficient  second. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Vr  AMSniMBIT  MO.  lOBT 

(Purpooe:  To  amend  procedures  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to  issue 
certificates  of  route  authorizations  for  the 
regulation  of  motor  carriers  of  passengers 
and  for  other  purposes) 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr. 
PaassLER)  proposes  an  unprlnted  amend- 
ment numbered  1057. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Ux.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  71.  between  lines  8  and  9,  include 
the  following  new  subparagraphs: 

"  '(E)  evidence  of  public  support  for  an  ap- 
plication or  other  demonstration  of  public 
need; 

"  '(F)  the  quality  and  quantity  of  available 
service; 

"  '(O)  whether  granting  the  application  or 
a  series  of  similar  applications— 

"'(1)  might  result  in  discontinuance  of 
intercity  bus  service  to  commimlties  having 
no  other  intercity  bus  transportation:  or 

"  '(U)  might  impair  or  curtail  the  oper- 
ations of  existing  carriers.' ". 

On  page  73,  delete  lines  10  through  14, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"  '(6)  The  requirement  that  persons  issued 
certificates  under  this  subsection  be  fit,  will- 
ing, and  able  includes,  among  other  things, 
financial  fitness,  operational  fitness,  safety 
fitness  and  Insurance  pursuant  to  the  mini- 


mum financial  fitness  responsibility  require- 
ments of  section  18  of  the  Bus  Deregulatory 
Reform  Act  of  1M2.' " 

On  page  93,  line  9,  after  the  word 
"means",  insert  "financial  fitness,  oper- 
ational fitness,". 

On  page  119,  line  1,  after  the  word  "capac- 
ity", insert ",  including  those  located  in  non- 
urban  areas.". 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  to  HJl.  3663.  the  Bus  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  of  1982,  would 
expand  the  scope  of  two  tests,  the 
public  interest  standard  and  the  fit- 
ness definition,  used  by  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  in  deciding 
upon  new  entrants  to  regular-route 
service.  I  am  offering  this  amendment 
because  I  strongly  believe  that  the 
current  version  of  HJl.  3663  is  too  de- 
regulatory in  nature  and  would  result 
in  severe  loss  and  dislocation  of  inter- 
city bus  service  in  rural  States.  At  this 
time,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  Senator  Abdhor  be  added 
as  a  cosponsor  of  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  take  a  moment  to  point 
out  some  relevant  facts  about  the 
nature  of  the  intercity  bus  industry. 
First  of  all.  the  industry  is  dominated 
by  two  large  carriers  who  control  60 
percent  of  the  industry  revenues  and 
75  percent  of  the  regular-route  passen- 
ger service.  Only  Greyhound  and 
Trailways  provide  nationwide  service. 
The  remsiining  market  is  divided 
among  1.200  small  carriers,  most  of 
whom  provide  feeder  service  in  small 
communities  for  the  two  large  compa- 
nies. In  addition,  these  two  dominant 
firms  own  and  operate  the  majority  of 
bus  terminals  in  which  the  small  carri- 
ers must  operate.  Any  discussion  of  de- 
regulating the  bus  industry  must  care- 
fully consider  this  near-monopoly  situ- 
ation. 

Another  important  fact  to  remember 
is  that,  out  of  15.000  communities 
served  by  intercity  bus,  14.000  have  no 
alternative  passenger  transportation. 
This  means  no  airline  or  passenger  rail 
service.  If  intercity  bus  service  is  aban- 
doned, these  small  towns  will  be  fur- 
ther isolated. 

Nearly  50  percent  of  all  bus  passen- 
gers are  under  18  or  over  65  years  of 
age.  These  people  generally  have  no 
other  transportation  alternative. 
Rural  senior  citizens  depend  on  bus 
service  for  shopping,  trips  to  visit 
family,  and  to  obtain  medical  care.  If 
this  service  is  abandoned,  these  people 
will  suffer. 

Mr.  President.  I  should  also  like  to 
mention  a  few  points  about  the  legisla- 
tive history  of  H.R.  3663.  The  House 
passed  this  measure  with  a  number  of 
provisions  concerning  rural  service  and 
without  completely  open  entry  for 
new  applicants.  The  House  bill  had 
the  uniform  support  of  the  entire  in- 
dustry. However,  in  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  several  significant 


changes  were  made  to  provide  tm 
almost  totally  open  entry  and  exit  on 
regular-route  and  charter  service. 

Both  Senate  and  House  Committees 
heard  testimony  to  the  effect  that 
open  entry  would  destroy  rural  serv- 
ice. I  quote  from  Art  Lewis'  statement 
during  the  House  hearings.  Mr.  Lewis 
is  the  former  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bus  Association.  Regarding  regu- 
lation of  entry.  Mr.  Lewis  said: 

Control  of  entry  has  always  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  regulatory  structure.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  prevent  competition,  but 
by  striking  a  balance  between  demand  and 
available  service,  to  promote  an  effective 
level  of  compeUtion  which  will  produce  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  level  of  service 
that  Is  not  destructive  in  nature.  Regulation 
of  competition  is  required  to  insure  that  car- 
riers discharge  their  common  carrier  and 
other  service  obligations  without  diacrtralna- 
tlon.  Passengers  are  the  primary  benefici- 
aries of  these  objectives,  especially  those 
Who  live  in  relatively  small  or  isolated  com- 
munities. 

During  the  Senate  hearings,  Mr. 
Norman  Sherlock,  current  president  of 
the  American  Bus  Association,  said 
much  the  same  thing  in  support  of  the 
House  version  of  H.R.  3663: 

The  intercity  bus  Industry  is  vested  with  a 
public  Interest.  The  bask  issue  is  whether 
this  public  interest  can  best  be  proposed  by 
some  regulated  competition  designed  to  pre- 
serve a  balance  of  values  or  best  be  promot- 
ed by  unrestrained  competition.  We  believe 
that  some  continued  discipline  In  entry  pro- 
vision wUl  best  strike  that  balance  and  HJl. 
36S3  so  promises.  Even  though  entry  under 
the  terms  of  the  bUl  is  greatly  liberallaed. 
there  are  sound  reasons  why  it  should  not 
be  made  automatic. 

Mr.  President.  I  want  to  remind  my 
colleagues  that  the  testimony  I  have 
Just  quoted  pertains  to  H.R.  3663  as  it 
was  sent  to  this  body  by  the  House. 
However,  in  spite  of  overwhelming  tes- 
timony to  the  contrary,  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  chose  to  ignore 
the  need  for  some  entry  regulation 
and  substituted  language  which 
changes  the  character  of  entry  policy. 
This  is  the  reason  I  am  offering 
amendments  to  return  to  the  House 
version  and  restore  House  language. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  my  col- 
leagues will  agree  that  rurti  transpor- 
tation service  of  any  kind  survives  on 
its  ability  to  subsidize  a  majority  of 
unprofitable  routes  with  a  few  profita- 
ble lines.  If  H.R.  3663  passes,  this  deli- 
cate balance  will  be  destroyed  and  car- 
riers will  be  forced  to  drop  dozens  of 
intercity  bus  routes  which  are  the  only 
form  of  passenger  service  available  to 
rural  citizens.  If  H.R.  3663  passes  in  its 
present  form,  one  of  several  things 
will  happen.  The  dominant  carriers 
will  quickly  move  to  pick  up  those 
profitable  routes,  engaging  in  predato- 
ry price  activity  to  drive  out  rural 
competition.  Or  new  carriers,  under 
the  guise  of  increased  competition, 
will  likewise  move  in  to  serve  the  few 
rural  destinations  with  larger  markets. 
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bjrpassing  the  many  small  towns 
which  are  economically  unattractive. 
In  either  case,  the  existing  carrier  will 
be  forced  to  abandon  service  or  go 
bankrupt.  But  most  important  of  all. 
the  new  carrier  will  be  under  no  obli- 
gation to  include  these  abandoned 
routes  in  this  service  area.  The  rural 
passenger  ends  up  without  any  bus 
service. 

H.R.  3663  requires  two  entry  tests 
for  regular-route  applicants:  The 
"public  Interest"  standard  and  the 
"fitness"  definition.  H.R.  3663  requires 
only  a  demonstration  of  safety  and  in- 
surance fitness  in  its  "fitness"  defini- 
tion. The  "public  interest"  standard  is 
much  weaker  than  the  "public  conven- 
ience and  need"  standard  currently 
used  by  the  Commission.  My  amend- 
ments will  change  the  scope  of  these 
tests  in  the  following  ways: 

First,  the  public  interest  standard 
would  also  require  the  ICC  to  consider 
the  effect  of  new  entry  on  existing 
service. 

Second,  the  "fitness"  definition 
would  include  the  standards  of  "oper- 
ational and  financial  fitness."  This  is 
identical  to  the  House  language. 

Third,  the  bus  terminal  study  re- 
quired by  H.R.  3663  would  include  con- 
sideration of  nonurban  bus  terminals. 

My  amendment  restores  the  very 
balance  which  the  industry  itself  sup- 
ported during  congressional  hearings. 
This  balance  between  free  market 
competition  and  common  carrier  obli- 
gation is  crucial  if  bus  deregulation  is 
to  avoid  the  serious  problems  experi- 
enced in  other  forms  of  transportation 
deregulation. 

Mr.  President,  at  the  risk  of  enlarg- 
ing the  scope  of  this  debate.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  other  deregula- 
tory  efforts  have  not  been  without 
problems.  The  promised  advantages  of 
airline  deregulation  include  lower 
fares  and  a  variety  of  service  alterna- 
tives which  would  theoretically  benefit 
consumers.  In  fact,  my  colleagues 
from  rural  States  know  that  Just  the 
opposite  has  resulted.  Americans  from 
small  towns  and  rural  areas  must  pay 
more  money  and  have  fewer  choices. 

Tot  rural  States  like  my  home  State 
of  South  Dakota.. problems  like  these 
have  been  enormous.  Since  airline  de- 
regulation. South  Dakota  has  experi- 
enced a  7-percent  drop  in  the  number 
of  departures  per  week  and  a  larger 
21-percent  loss  in  the  number  of  avail- 
able passenger  seats  per  week.  Air 
fares  have  risen  astronomically  be- 
cause South  Dakota  passengers  are  a 
captive  market  because  new  service  is 
not  attracted  to  rural  States.  For  in- 
stance, in  the  last  5  years,  a  South  Da- 
kotan  flying  from  Watertown  to  Aber- 
deen is  faced  with  a  77-percent  price 
Increase.  A  passenger  between  Pierre, 
the  State's  capital,  and  Minneapolis, 
the  major  midwest  hub  for  airline  con- 
nections, must  now  pay  59  percent 
more  for  a  ticket.  Since  these  figures 


have  Already  been  adjusted  for  infla- 
tion, the  increase  is  staggering. 

Supporters  of  the  deregulation 
theory  contend  that  replacement  serv- 
ice, wkich  is  better  suited  to  market- 
place Irequirements,  will  materialize. 
Again,  the  experience  of  the  past  5 
years  does  not  necessarily  support 
that  argument.  South  Dakota  has 
struggled  to  find  replacement  com- 
muter i  air  service.  One  replacement 
airline  approved  by  the  Civil  Aeronau- 
tics B«ard  went  bankrupt  in  a  matter 
of  mofiths.  not  because  of  a  lack  of 
trafficl  but  because  the  current  eco- 
nomic jenvironment  is  not  at  all  condu- 
cive ta  new  businesses.  In  1981.  55  per- 
|f  American  bankruptcies  were 
linesses.  In  the  last  7  years, 
iptcies  increased  by  77  percent, 
insense  tells  us  that  this  is 
the  time  to  depend  on  new  re- 
placement service,  even  in  the  bus  in- 
dustry, which  is  less  capital  intensive 
than  the  airline  industry. 

Mr.  President,  our  national  transpor- 
tation system  was  built  on  the 
common  carrier  obligation.  Carriers 
were  assigned  some  profitable  routes 
with  ;he  understanding  that  they 
would  also  have  an  obligation  to  pro- 
vide service  to  less  financially  attrac- 
tive dstinations.  In  our  rush  to  de- 
regula e.  we  seem  to  forget  this  fimda- 
menta  principle.  I  urge  Congress  to 
serioui  ly  consider  the  diversity  of 
needs  and  problems  in  the  United 
States  and  carefully  draft  legislation 
which  takes  this  diversity  into  ac- 
count. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  does 
not  d^troy  the  deregulatory  provi- 
sions c  f  H.R.  3663.  It  does  not  "gut  the 
bill."  [f  my  amendment  is  adopted. 
H.R.  'i  S63  will  still  conUin  ample  de- 
regulafion,  including  eased  entry  for 
charter  and  special  operations.  Feder- 
al preemption  of  State  regulation,  a 
flexible  zone  of  rate  freedom,  and 
gradual  elimination  of  antitrust  immu- 
nity for  collective  ratemaking.  My 
amenc^ent  restores  a  much-needed 
balande  between  the  encouragement 
of  free  market  endeavors  and  the  need 
to  est^lish  carrier  obligations  in  areas 
of  thiii  country  which  are  not  attrac- 
tive to  competition.  My  amendment  is 
a  rei  sonable  compromise  between 
total  ( leregulatlon  and  reregulation.  I 
urge  ny  colleagues  to  support  this 
amen<  ment. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  I  would 
like  t4  yield  to  my  colleague.  Senator 

ABDNOit. 

(Mr., SPECTER  assumed  the  chair.) 
Mr.  ABDNOR.  I  thank  my  colleague 
and  friend  from  South  Dakota  for 
yleldiag.  I  appreciate  the  opportunity 
he  gave  me  to  cosponsor  his  amend- 
ment Which,  I  think,  is  very  necessary 
for  our  particular  area. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  express  my 
concern  about  the  consequences  of  de- 
regulating the  bus  industry  in  the 
Unita  I  States.  I  do  not  claim  to  be  an 


expert  in  ^he  field  of  economics  and  its 
study  of  resource  allocation  and  effi- 
ciency. I  do,  however,  lay  claim  to  a 
perception  of  how  deregulation  of  this 
important!  transportation  system  will 
affect  ruril  areas  of  America. 

The  major  issue  at  stake  in  this 
debate  is  whether  the  inevitable 
impact  cansed  by  the  forces  of  compe- 
tition is  t^  be  accepted  and  tolerated. 
For  most  W  the  20th  century,  the  con- 
cept of  'juniversal  service"  was  fa- 
vored, and  applied  to  many  of  the 
services  provided.  This  concept  unified 
America  a^  it  emerged  as  an  industrirJ 
giant.  When  mail  service  was  under- 
taken, our  congressional  predecessors 
had  the  foresight  to  charge  a  uniform 
rate  on  first-class  mail  regardless  of 
distance,  m  a  time  when  mail  was  the 
principal  form  of  communication,  the 
rural  and  outlying  areas  were  connect- 
ed with  the  urban  sectors  of  the  coun- 
try. When  telephone  service  was  recog- 
nized for  tts  great  potential,  legislators 
adopted  k  philosophy  of  universal 
service  at  low  cost  to  put  the  tele- 
phone wltihin  the  reach  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. Indeed,  the  U.S.  Government 
backed  \x6  those  words  by  providing 
low-cost  f  ilnding  of  rural  telephone  co- 
operati'vem  The  same  was  done  for  the 
provision  ^f  electricity  in  rural  areas. 

These  Actions  substantially  raised 
the  standard  of  living  of  rural  citizens. 
But  In  return,  those  rural  citizens 
became  mpre  productive  and  more  in- 
volved in  the  economy  at  large.  Our 
farms  are  not  Just  the  breadbasket  of 
the  Natiofi  but  of  the  world  as  well. 
Farm  expbrts  resulted  in  a  $29  billion 
trade  surplus  last  year  which  provided 
a  tremendous  stimulus  to  the  rest  of 
the  economy.  In  addition,  by  being  so 
productiv^.  our  farmers  have  freed  up 
valuable  resources  for  alternative  uses 
in  our  economy.  I  cannot  emphasize 
that  fact  too  strongly.  Rural  areas 
have  alwalrs  given  something  in  return 
for  what  [they  receive,  and  I  believe 
the  Nation  as  a  whole  has  benefited. 

We  are  now  deliberating  a  bill  that 
will  take  services  and  resources  away 
from  rural  areas.  That  is  a  simple  eco- 
nomic faot  of  life.  Bus  routes  which 
cannot  sustain  a  break-even  point  or  a 
decent  rate  of  return  will  be  discontin- 
ued. It  is  a  well  Icnown  fact  that  bus 
companie9  have  been,  in  effect,  subsi- 
dizing the  unprofitable  routes  by  di- 
verting the  profits  of  the  viable  routes. 
This  behavior  is  not  exclusive  to  this 
industry.  It  is  a  characteristic  of  many 
regulated  I  industries,  such  as  the  Bell 
System,  v^hich  currently  offers  below- 
cost  pricing  of  basic  service  because 
long  distwice  pricing  makes  up  for  it. 
Clearly,  efficient  market  forces  dictate 
that  losing  operations  must  be  discon- 
tinued.     { 

In  orde^  to  serve  the  public  interest 
of  rural  Americans.  I  have  to  register 
my  doubt!  about  the  complete  shift  to 
a  market  approach  to  providing  trans- 
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portatlon  services.  I  feel  that  some 
control  must  be  exercised  to  insure 
common  carrier  obligations  which  are 
a  part  of  the  tradition  of  our  society. 

I  point  to  the  condition  of  our  air- 
line industry  as  an  indicator  of  wliat  I 
suspect  will  happen  in  bus  service. 
Fierce  competition  along  popular 
routes  has  given  consumers  tremen- 
dous bargains.  But  service  into  less 
traveled  areas  has  been  reduced  and 
fares  have  been  raised.  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  a  pricing  scheme  which 
requires  me  to  pay  50  percent  more  for 
air  service  to  South  Dakota  than  for 
air  service  to  California,  which  is 
almost  twice  as  far  away. 

The  contribution  that  rural  areas 
make  to  the  rest  of  the  Nation  far  out- 
weigh what  rural  areas  receive  from 
urban  areas.  I  feel  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  economic  role  of  rural 
areas  is  neglected.  Without  adequate 
transportation  services  available,  rural 
areas  will  suffer. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
National  Farmers  Union  has  entered  a 
statement  in  opposition  to  the  bill, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
that  statement  printed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricoiu).  as  follows: 

National  Famors  l7inoN, 

June  11,  1982. 
MmoaAHDuii 
To:  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
From:  Paul  R.  Sacia,  Legislative  Assistant. 
Re  H.R.  3M3,  Bus  Deregulation. 

The  National  Fanners  Union  respectfully 
urges  you  to  oppose  H.R.  3663.  Major 
changes  made  during  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  deliberations  this  spring  con- 
cerning entry  and  exit  of  common  carrier 
and  charter  service  especially  makes  this 
bill  unpalatable  to  our  members. 

Many  of  our  rural  communities  are  served 
by  small  bus  companies.  Oftentimes,  the  fi- 
nancial viability  of  these  companies  depends 
on  the  profitability  of  a  few  routes,  with  the 
air  of  charter  servicing,  to  balance  losses  in- 
curred from  feeder  runs  to  small  commtmi- 
ties.  H.R.  3663  so  eases  entry  by  the  two 
dominant  carriers  Into  such  profitable 
routes  and  charters  that  smaller  carriers 
could  be  devastated  by  subsequent  price 
wars. 

We  believe  this  legislaUon  will  lead  to  a 
weakening  of  the  financial  health  of  smaller 
carriers  dedicated  to  servicing  their  rural 
customers.  Our  members  cannot  afford  fur- 
ther transportation  setbacks.  Please  oppose 
R.R.  3663. 

Thank  you  for  your  consideration. 

Mr.  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  questions  have  been  raised 
concerning  my  amendment  and  I 
would  like  to  take  a  moment  to  answer 
them.  How  does  your  amendment  help 
rural  service? 

The  changes  in  the  "public  interest" 
standard  and  the  "fitness"  definition 
will  help  rural  service  in  several  ways: 

First,  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission will  have  to  consider  existing 
service,  the  need  and  desirability  of 


competition  and  the  effect  such  com- 
petition would  have  on  rural  carriers. 

Second,  the  inclusion  of  "financial 
and  operational  fitness"  in  the  "fit- 
ness" definition  will  protect  consimiers 
from  irresponsible  carriers  who  at- 
tempt to  enter  profitable  routes  with- 
out meeting  certain  standards. 

In  all  cases,  predatory  competition 
and  the  siphoning  off  of  a  few  profita- 
ble rural  routes  can  be  avoided. 

Another  question  is:  Your  amend- 
ment restricts  entry  applicants  but 
does  not  deal  with  the  liberalized  exit 
provision.  Is  not  rural  service  more 
concerned  with  abandonment  of 
routes?  Why  do  you  not  offer  an  exit 
amendment? 

First  of  aU.  the  fact  that  this  ques- 
tion has  been  asked  is  an  indication 
that,  in  fact,  rural  residents  should  be 
concerned  about  the  liberalized  exit 
and  the  bill  in  general. 

Restricting  exit  does  no  good  if 
entry  is  not  likewise  regulated.  Indus- 
try representatives  all  testified  that  a 
bus  deregulation  bill  must  be  balanced 
between  entry  and  exit.  If  exit  is  tight- 
ened, existing  carriers  will  still  face 
the  problem  of  predatory  competition 
in  their  profitable  routes.  If  those 
routes  are  lost  to  a  dominant  carrier, 
the  riiral  operator  is  still  held  in  on 
the  losing  routes  with  no  way  to  finan- 
cially support  them. 

Another  question  is: 

First  of  all,  my  amendment  does  not 
restrict  entry.  The  fitness  definition  is 
the  same  one  used  in  the  House  lan- 
guage, which  was  originally  supported 
by  the  industry. 

Second,  if  my  amendment  is  adopt- 
ed, substantial  entry  deregulation  re- 
mains in  the  bill: 

One.  open  entry  for  charter  and  spe- 
cial operations. 

Two.  elimination  of  the  public  con- 
venience and  need  standard. 

Tiiree.  relaxation  of  the  public  inter- 
est standard. 

Four,  relaxation  of  entry  require- 
ments for  carriers  who  wish  to  provide 
service  where  none  is  currently  avail- 
able. 

Five,  relaxation  of  entry  require- 
ments for  carriers  who  wish  to  replace 
lost  rail  or  commercial  air  service. 

Six.  relaxation  of  entry  require- 
ments for  a  bus  company  to  provide 
service  where  previous  bus  service  has 
been  lost. 

If  my  amendment  is  adopted,  all  of 
these  provisions  still  remain  in  the 
bill.  My  amendment  can  hardly  be 
considered  restriction.  Rather,  it  is  an 
effort  to  balance  the  bill  between  the 
need  for  increased  competition  and 
the  need  to  consider  existing  rural 
service. 

Another  question  is:  Riiral  Senators 
support  H.R.  3663.  Why  do  you  dis- 
agree with  this  Judgment? 

We  are  not  discussing  regulations 
versus  deregulation.  We  are  debating 
the  degree  to  which  Congress  will  de- 


regulate the  bus  industry.  The  House 
version  of  H  Ji.  3663  includes  a  strong 
defiiUtion  of  "fitness"  while,  at  the 
same  time,  eliminating  the  "public 
convenience  and  need"  standard.  The 
Senate  bill  substantially  weakens  the 
fitness  definition.  My  amendment  will 
restore  the  house  fitness  definition 
and  will  include  several  issues  for  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  to 
consider  in  the  public  interest  stand- 
ard. 

Efforts  were  made  to  rush  Senate 
passage  of  H.R.  3663.  Perhaps  these 
efforts  resulted  from  a  fear  that  more 
Senators  would  have  an  opportunity 
to  look  closely  at  this  legislaUon  and 
reconsider  the  liberalized  entry  and 
exit  policies.  Congress  has  a  responsi- 
bility to  look  at  this  complicated  meas- 
ure very  carefully  to  determine  the 
extent  to  which  deregulation  should 
be  allowed. 

Another  question  is:  Tour  amend- 
ment would  restrict  the  possibility  of 
replacement  bus  service  in  rural  com- 
munities  which  lose  existing  service. 

First  of  all.  my  amendment  does  not 
change  section  6<cK4)  which  allows 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  waive  the  public  interest  standard 
for  entry  applicants  who  wish  to  pro- 
vide replacement  bus  service. 

Second.  I  am  not  as  confident  as  the 
supporters  of  this  bill  that  replace- 
ment service  would  even  appear, 
should  existing  rural  service  be  lost.  If 
a  line  is  economically  unattractive, 
why  would  a  new  carrier  want  to  start 
service  on  it?  Even  if  the  new  carrier 
adjusts  his  operations  to  meet  the  spe- 
cific needs  of  the  communities— for  ex- 
ample, van  service,  fewer  stops,  fewer 
scheduled  runs— the  current  economy 
is  not  encouraging  for  new  businesses. 
The  plight  of  the  airline  industry, 
which  has  struggled  to  adjust  to  de- 
regulation in  a  bad  economy,  should 
be  a  lesson  for  Congress.  We  must  pro- 
ceed carefully.  New  services  does  not 
magically  appear  to  replace  lost  or 
bankrupt  carriers. 

Another  question  is:  The  Federal 
Trade  Commission  submitted  testimo- 
ny to  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, denying  that  there  would  be  any 
predatory  practices  as  a  result  of  open 
entry. 

First  of  all,  I  am  not  as  willing  as 
some  of  my  colleagues  to  accept  with- 
out question  the  statements  of  the 
Federal  Trade  Commission. 

Second,  testimony  from  the  Industry 
overwhelmingly  supports  the  argu- 
ment that  total  deregulation  of  entry 
would  seriously  damage  existing  rural 
service.  I  would  like  to  quote  from 
some  of  that  testimony.  Mr.  Norman 
Sherlock,  president  of  the  American 
Bus  Association,  said  to  the  House 
committee: 

Control  of  entry  has  always  been  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  regulatory  structure.  Its 
purpose  is  not  to  prevent  competition,  but 
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by  itriking  a  balance  between  demand  and 
available  service,  to  promote  an  effective 
level  of  competition,  which  will  produce  a 
balanced  and  comprehensive  level  of  service 
and  not  be  destructive  In  nature. 

If  the  chief  Industry  representative 
is  warning  Congress  about  the  destruc- 
tive consequences  which  would  result 
from  total  deregulation  of  entry,  I  be- 
lieve tha^  Congress  should  pay  close 
attention. 

Another  question  is: 

In  my  long  experience  with  this  leg- 
islation, I  have  watched  with  great  in- 
terest as  various  Washington  repre- 
sentatives of  this  industry  have 
changed  their  public  statements  on 
this  issue  numerous  times.  On  numer- 
ous occasions,  different  segments  of 
them  have  taken  different  stands.  For 
instance,  in  House  testimony,  Mr. 
Wajme  Smith,  president  of  the  United 
Bus  Owners  Association,  the  Washing- 
ton representative  for  the  small  bus 
owners  said: 

We  feel  there  Is  not  a  need  at  the  present 
time  for  legislation.  We  feel  it  is  time  for 
review  of  the  existing  deregulation  that  al- 
ready has  gone  on  in  the  aviation  field,  the 
tmdtlng  field,  the  railroad  field. 

During  the  Senate  hearings.  Norm 
Sherlock,  president  of  ABA,  strongly 
opposed  DOT  amendments  to  further 
liberalize  entry.  Mr.  Sherlock  said  in 
response  to  a  question  about  complete 
deregulation  of  entry: 

I  do  not  think  you  are  going  to  luiow  what 
is  going  to  happen  in  total  deregulation  In 
every  State  until  you  have  it.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  by  the  time  you  have  it  and  if 
you  do  it  In  quick,  wholesale  fashion,  you 
may  l>e  sorry  you  have  it. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  explain  the 
reversal  of  positions  now  taken  by 
Washington  lobbying  groups.  Howev- 
er, I  do  agree  with  Mr.  Sherlock  that 
those  of  us  who  represent  rural  States 
will  indeed  by  sorry  we  have  it. 

Another  question  is:  The  language 
included  in  the  bus  terminal  study 
provision  is  redtmdant  since  the  provi- 
sion already  makes  reference  to  nonur- 
ban  bus  terminals. 

This  language  is  not  redundant.  In 
section  26(b),  the  bill  says  that  the 
study  should  look  at  the  question  of 
possible  Federal  assistance  in  the  con- 
struction of  nohurban  bus  terminals. 
This  language  specifically  talks  about 
future  bus  terminals  which  have  not 
yet  been  built. 

The  language  I  am  proposing  con- 
cerns a  study  of  existing  nonurban  bus 
terminals.  Small  and  rural  carriers 
have  complained  that  access  to  these 
terminals  are  owned  by  the  dominant 
cwriers.  My  amc.idment  expands  the 
scope  of  the  study  to  include  this  par- 
ticular problem.  I  might  also  mention 
that  the  owner  monopoly  of  bus  termi- 
nals may  very  well  be  a  forerunner  of 
similar  monopolistic  practices  should 
total  btis  deregulation  be  enacted. 

Another  question  is: 

If  the  object  of  my  amendment  were 
to  protect  existing  South  Dakota  carri- 


ers. I  would  be  fighting  for  entry  re- 
strictions on  charter  service,  which 
provides  the  margin  of  profits  for 
thos^  companies.  My  amendment  does 
not  dt>  that. 

My  i  strong  concern  is  the  rural  con- 
sume!- who  will  not  benefit  from  in- 
creased competition  but  instead  will 
see  existing  service  destroyed  with  no 
promise  of  any  replacement  service. 
Comoetition  may  work  in  some  parts 
of  tne  country.  It  does  not  work  in 
captife  markets  such  as  rural  commu- 
nitie 

md,  as  H.R.  3663  is  now  written, 
it  Is  li  bill  which  primarily  beniefits  the 
two  major  carriers.  H.R.  3663  is  a  big 
industry  bill.  Reese  Taylor.  Chairman 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, admitted  to  this  motive  during 
his  testimony  before  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee.  When  asked  why 
bus  deregulation  was  needed  at  this 
time,|Chairman  Taylor  responded: 

Wed.  I  suppose  the  biggest  reason  is  that 
everybody  else  has  had  a  chance  to  sup  at 
the  dfregulatory  tianquet.  The  bus  industry 
feels  |hey  have  some  very  serious  problems 
In  areiu  such  as  rate  flexibility  and  In  exit 

with  Senator  Damtorth's  re- 
to  this  statement  and  I  would 
take  a  moment  to  continue 
from  that  exchange: 
iRTR.  Let  us  suppose.  Just  hyiwthetl- 
that  a  Senator  is  less  Interested  In 
ips  at  what  table  than  what  is  In  the 
iterests  of  his  constituents,  his  people, 
wrong  with  the  present  system? 
TaiIor.  I  think  you  will  have  a  better  bus 
Indusvy  if  you  adopt  this  bill. 
Dam^rth.  How  about  the  people? 

I  e^ho  Senator  Damtobth's  question. 
"Whit  about  the  people?"  My  amend- 
ment! is  an  effort  to  establish  a  bal- 
ance4  bill  which  takes  into  accoimt 
the  dominant  carriers'  need  for  de- 
regulpttion.  the  small  carriers'  need  to 
their  few  profitable  routes  and 
iral  passengers'  need  for  depend- 
id  reasonably  priced  bus  service, 
last  question  is:  "Deregulation 
>rida  and  California  has  resulted 
icreased  competition  and  de- 
fares.  Why  should  not  the  rest 
le  country  benefit  in  a  similar 
)n?" 
Fint  of  all,  both  States  have  large 
population  centers  with  ample  mar- 
kets   to    carry    competition.    Second. 


of  Florid  »  bus  deregulation.  Quoting 


from  Mr. 


both 


States  have  a  diverse  tourism 


econ>my  which  can  support  competi- 
tive rates  on  charter  services.  This  is 
not  the  case  in  sparsely  populated 
States  like  the  upper  Midwest.  Norm 
Shei  lock,  president  of  ABA.  made  this 
sam<  point  during  the  Senate  hear- 
ings. At  that  time,  the  industry  did  not 
support  total  deregulation  of  entry.  I 
do  qot  see  where  the  situation  has 
changed  In  any  respect. 

During  House  hearings  on  bus  de- 
regu  ation,  Wayne  Smith  of  the 
Unit  id  Bus  Owners  Association,  which 
reprisents  the  small  bus  companies, 
brou  Kht  up  an  example  of  the  effects 
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Smith: 


a  call  yesterday  from  a  member 
^orlda.  He  personally  wanted  me 
to  this  committee  that  ta  1080. 
untU  May  31— and  this  is 
deregulation  was  not  ta  effect— that 
business  gross  was  $1,013,000. 
he  received  his  financial  state- 
same  period  of  January  to  May 
charter  business  was  tOSO.OOO. 
he  sold   10  buses.  ...   He 
to  pass  on  that  maybe  the  glow- 
that  everything  Is  rosy  in 
I  lot  true. 


June  30,  1982 
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like    this   demonstrate 
entry  in  the  chapter  market 
ali^ays  beneficial.  We  should  not 
deregulation  of  entry  be- 
too  often  results  in  the  de- 
of  healthy  existing  carriers, 
ameridment  only  pertains  to  regu- 
service.  This  Is  a  compromise 
total  entry  deregulation  and 


cause 
struction 
My 

lar-route 
between 

total  rer^gulatlon. 
Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 


PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
from  Missouri. 


Senator! 

Mr.  D^  NFORTH.  Mr.  President,  be- 
cause-I  spare  the  concerns  of  the  Sen- 
ator frotti  South  Dakota  about  small 
communities.  I  have  to  oppose  this 
amendmimt.  stating,  first  of  all.  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  would  gut  the 
bill.  And  it  is  strongly  opposed  by  the 
administ  "ation  which  is  strongly  in 
support  Df  the  bill.  H.R.  3663  would 
make  murket  entry  and  exit  easier 
than  is  I  he  case  today.  However,  the 
commlttt  le-passed  bill  contains  specific 
protections  against  loss  of  service  to 
small  communities. 

Senator  PiutssLn  claims  his  amend- 
ment would  help  small  rural  communi- 
ties. To  ihe  contrary,  this  amendment 
would  substantially  raise  market  entry 
barriers.]  In  fact,  the  amendment 
would  make  it  very  difficult  for  new 
carriers.  I  especially  small  carriers,  to 
begin  service  to  small  communities. 
Under  the  Pressler  amendment,  a  car- 
rier which  is  ready  to  serve  a  small 
community  in  dire  need  of  bus  service 
forced  to  leave  the  town 
while  the  new  carrier  tries  to 
letters  and  affidavits  from 
customers  saying  they  need 
is  exactly  the  type  of 
luming,  expensive,  and  un- 
|e  regulatory  burden  which 
irmined  good  service  to  the 
public. 
IDNOR.    Will    the    Senator 
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travel! 

Mr. 
yield?     I 

Mr.  dAnFORTH.  Yes. 

Mr.  A^DNOR.  I  was  interested  in 
what  the  Senator  was  saying.  Senator 
PuBSSiiKi's  concerns,  as  are  mine  that 
there  will  be  some  protection  and  as- 
surance—can  be  given  to  the  rural 
world.  Ijo  many  people  in  this  Cham- 
ber, thel  term  "rural"  consists  of  Just 


several  thousand  people.  We  are  not 
talking  about  that. 

The  Senator  mentioned,  I  believe, 
that  there  are  assurances  in  here  that 
bus  service  would  not  be  disrupted  in 
the  rural  areas.  This  brbigs  me  back  to 
the  debate  in  the  committee  that  took 
place  over  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  I  remember 
Congressman  Colcmam  being  there.  He 
said,  "Congressman,  don't  worry.  We 
had  South  Dakota  in  mind."  And  they 
came  up  with  something  caUed  the  406 
fund  to  make  sure  we  had  airplanes.  It 
was  supposed  to  go  several  more  years 
in  the  program.  The  administration 
has  already  asked  that  be  cut  out  and 
it  will  probably  be  cut  out.  We  now 
must  wonder  what  is  going  to  happen 
to  rural  air  service. 

I  guess  I  Just  do  not  have  enough 
faith  and  trust  in  deregulatory  efforts. 
While  talk  and  maybe  the  intent  is 
ever  so  good  at  this  particular 
moment,  somehow  a  year  or  2  years 
later  we  sometimes  forget  the  con- 
cerns that  we  had. 

How  can  I  be  assured  that  we  are 
going  to  be  protected  to  some  degree? 
We  have  lost  practically  all  of  our  air 
service  and.  as  Senator  Pusslir  has 
pointed  out,  we  only  have  the  one  bus- 
line in  South  Dakota.  We  talk  about 
trucking  deregulation  and  we  wonder 
how  long  that  is  going  to  be  around 
when  you  no  longer  have  to  stop  at 
towns  of  a  population  of  200  or  300. 
That  does  not  sound  like  many  people 
in  a  village,  but  they  are  citizens  that 
deserve  attention  and  protection. 

But  when  those  kinds  of  towns  are 
15,  20  miles  apart  and  they  rely  solely 
on  buses  for  some  kind  of  transporta- 
tion service.  I  think  we  are  Justified  in 
expressing  our  concern  here  today.  I 
Just  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  tell 
me  if  we  really  can  depend  on  contin- 
ued bus  service. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  First,  there  are  a 
couple  of  protections  that  are  specifi- 
cally written  into  the  bill.  As  part  of 
the  public  interest  test,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  can  consider 
the  effect  of  a  new  carrier  on  small 
communities  and  on  the  carrier  pres- 
ently serving  the  community  If  a  com- 
munity is  without  bus  service,  a  carrier 
has  filed  to  discontinue  service,  or  a 
replacement  for  air  and  train  service, 
the  carrier  need  only  be  safe  and  meet 
the  insurance  requirements  in  order  to 
begin  service. 

I  think  that  one  of  the  misconcep- 
tions in  the  whole  debate  on  bus  de- 
regulation is  that  there  is  some  rela- 
tionship between  deregulation  of 
interstate  bus  service  on  one  hand  and 
deregtilation  of  the  airline  on  the 
other.  Airline  transportation  requires 
huge  capital  investments,  many,  many 
individuals  involved,  persoimel  in- 
volved in  servicing  any  stop  that  any 
airplane  would  make.  Bus  transporta- 
tion, by  contrast,  can  be  carried  on  by 


a  single  individual,  for  that  matter, 
who  happens  to  buy  a  bus.  And  a  bus 
can  stop  anyplace  that  it  can  open  its 
doors. 

So  I  really  think  that  it  is  not  appro- 
priate to  draw  a  parallel  between  bus 
deregulation  and  the  deregulation  of 
plane  service. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  If  the  Senator  would 
yield  again,  maybe  in  total  dollars  and 
costs  that  might  be  true.  But  when 
you  have  a  very  local  busline  within  a 
State,  it  may  cost  several  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  and  still  be  very 
small  in  relation  to  an  airline.  But  it  is 
solely  operated  and  owned.  You  open 
it  up.  You  have  several  major  cities  in 
South  Dakota.  Probably  another  line 
could  come  in  and  make  some  difficult 
competition,  strong  competition. 

I  am  very  well  aware  that  some  of 
the  stops  the  present  buslines  have  to 
make  as  they  go  down  the  road  are  not 
very  profitable.  What  is  to  prevent 
those  people  from  saying:  "I  am  sorry, 
fellows.  Business  is  such  now  that  I 
cannot  afford  to  stop  in  this  town  or 
that  town  or  the  next  town?"  What  as- 
surance do  we  have  that  they  will  con- 
tinue to  operate  and  that  these  little 
towns  are  going  to  have  service? 

I  am  not  worried  about  the  buslines. 
I  am  worried  about  the  people.  When 
you  go.  say.  100  miles  and  find  7  little 
towns  of  less  than  500  population, 
what  Is  going  to  stop  by  for  them,  if 
anything? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  bill,  the  Interstate  Com- 
merce Commission,  as  I  stated  before, 
would  consider  the  effect  on  small 
communities  and  on  the  carrier,  the 
whole  business  of  the  carrier  which 
previously  had  been  serving  the  com- 
munity. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  ease  of  entry,  in 
something  as  flexible  as  bus  transpor- 
tation, would  be  particularly  appropri- 
ate to  precinct  service  in  small  commu- 
nities. 

Mr.  ABDNOR.  WeU.  I  guess  I  could 
say  this:  It  is  kind  of  like  taking  the 
cream  off  the  milk.  When  we  have 
competition,  no  one  can  see  a  profit  in 
competing  with  a  larger  population. 
We  have  to  split  that  with  another 
busline.  The  company  that  has  been 
talcing  care  of  the  smaller  communi- 
ties can  Just  no  longer  afford  it. 

Some  day  I  may  have  to  come  back 
and  remind  the  Members  of  this 
Senate  about  that.  But  I  can  see  we 
are  probably  quite  undermanned  in 
finding  the  bodies  here  to  agree  with 
us.  I  predict  we  will  have  to  recall  this, 
as  we  go  down  the  road.  Maybe  I  will 
be  the  first  one  to  come  before  the 
committee  and  ask  for  some  help. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Yes. 

BCr.  SCHMITT.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
luctantly oppose  the  amendment  of 
my  good  friend  from  South  Dakota. 


His  intent  is  clearly  the  correct  intent. 
It  is  the  mechanism  that  he  has 
chosen  that  I  oppose. 

One  of  the  major  interests  of  this 
Senator  and  this  administration  is  de- 
regulation. Deregulation— the  removal 
of  unnecessary  regulations  and  proce- 
dures, the  removal  of  artificial  barriers 
which  protect  industry,  not  consum- 
ers. 

This  amendment  is  &  so-called  small 
community  amendment.  We  are  told 
that  it  will  protect  the  interests  of 
small  communities.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  His  fine  State  has  many  small 
communities.  New  Mexico,  my  home 
State,  has  many  small  communities  as 
well.  Some  of  those  communities  rely 
solely  on  passenger  buses  for  passen- 
ger and  cargo  traffic.  This  bill,  with- 
out amendment,  will  serve  New  Mexi- 
co's small  communities'  interest  better 
than  the  status  quo.  Senator  Pus- 
SLXR's  amendment  could  do  great 
damage  to  passenger  bus  service  to 
rural  conununities  in  New  Mexico  and 
elsewhere. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  very 
simply  places  new  barriers  to  entry  on 
small  carriers.  Are  we  to  understand 
that  the  small  entrepreneurial  carrier 
who  wants  to  offer  service  between 
Loco  Hill  and  Dexter,  N.  Mex.,  cannot, 
because  they  cannot  afford  to  go  to 
the  ICC  with  hat  in  hand.  How  wUl 
small  communities  benefit  from  strin- 
gent entry  barriers? 

There  are  small  commuter  airlines 
operating  in  New  Mexico  serving  small 
communities,  I  am  sure  the  same  is 
true  in  South  Dakota.  These  airlines 
would  not  be  operating  today  and  the 
small  communities  that  they  serve 
would  have  no  air  service  whatsoever 
if  we  had  created  stringent  barriers  to 
entry  when  we  deregulated  airlines. 

The  Senator  is  concerned  with  loss 
of  service  to  small  communities.  I  im- 
derstand  that  South  Dakota  lost  some 
air  service  under  airline  deregulation. 
The  Senator  made  a  statement  to  that 
effect  in  this  Chamber  on  June  22. 
Loss  of  service  Is  an  effect  of  eased 
exit,  not  eased  entry. 

Creating  new  barriers  to  maricet 
entry  will  not  maintain  bus  service  in 
small  communities:  instead,  it  will  rob 
small  communities  from  small  Jitney 
service  they  may  have  received  other- 
wise. 

If  the  Senator  really  wanted  to 
insure  that  small  commimities  are  to 
receive  service  with  full  and  free  com- 
petition, he  would  offer  an  amend- 
ment opening  up  market  entry  fur- 
ther. Then,  more  carriers  could  serve 
more  small  communities  without 
having  to  go  through  the  costly  regu- 
latory song  and  dance  with  the  ICC 
proving  financial  and  operational  fit- 
ness. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this 
amendment. 
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BCr.  PRESSLER  addressed  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  PESSLER.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say.  in  response  to  some  of  the  com- 
ments of  my  coIlea8:ue  from  Missouri. 
for  whom  I  have  the  highest  regard,  it 
is  my  fear,  first  of  all.  that  the  entry 
standards  that  have  been  built  into 
this  bill  do  not  have  sufficient  teeth  in 
them. 

Also,  let  me  say  that  from  testimony 
we  had  from  one  of  our  bus  executives, 
it  is  pretty  expensive  to  get  into  the 
bus  business.  First  of  all,  a  bus,  which 
costs,  I  am  told,  anywhere  between 
$30,000  and  $100,000  for  a  small  bus, 
plus  insurance,  plus  employees,  plus 
the  bookkeeping  that  is  required.  Also, 
in  towns  such  as  my  hometown  of 
Humboldt,  S.  Dak.,  which  has  450 
people,  of  the  bus  company  serving 
Humboldt  did  not  have  some  profita- 
ble route  between  two  big  cities,  it 
would  not  be  able  to  survive  on  the 
small  town  route. 

Our  national  transportation  system 
was  built  on  the  common  carrier  re- 
sponsibility. If  a  common  carrier,  a 
bus  or  a  train  or  an  airline  got  some 
very  rich  routes,  it  would  also  take  the 
responsibility  for  some  other  routes 
that  were  not  so  rich  or  not  so  profita- 
ble. That  is  how  our  whole  westward 
transportation  expansion  developed. 

We  are  abandoning  that  principle 
with  deregulation.  Before  long  we  will 
see  coupons  being  sold  to  travel  from 
New  York  and  Chicago  for  $9,  but  for 
a  senior  citizen  or  a  person  living  in  a 
small  town,  if  they  have  bus  service,  it 
will  be  astronomically  expensive.  For 
example,  we  were  promised  many 
things  with  airline  deregulation,  and 
now  it  costs  me  $500  for  a  roundtrip 
ticket  to  Sioux  Falls.  But  people  who 
are  going  from  Chicago  to  Los  Angeles 
can  do  it  for  $99. 

So  the  captive  market  is  subsidizing 
these  so-called  fancy  rate  coupons. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  my  amendment.  My 
colleagues  can  express  their  opposition 
to  this  bill  in  a  roUcall  vote  on  final 
passage.  But  in  requesting  that,  let  me 
say  that  I  think  this  bill  is  another  ex- 
ample of  what  is  hurting  the  quality 
of  life  in  rural  America.  We  have  done 
it  with  railroads,  we  have  done  it  with 
airlines,  and  now  we  are  doing  it  with 
buses.  So  our  struggle  will  continue, 
and  I  hope,  when  we  come  back  to 
Congress  for  aiuistance  because  we 
have  lost  service,  that  this  debate  will 
be  noted  and  remembered. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  withdraw  the  amendment,  and 
I  urge  that  Members  vote  against  the 
bill  to  express  their  support  for  the 
concepts  that  we  have  discussed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  with- 
drawn. 


Mil  PRESSLER.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  fellow  Senator 
frcnii  South  Dakota  for  his  support  of 
my  amendment.  I  would  also  like  to 
take  I  a  moment  to  thank  my  distin- 
guished colleagues.  Senators  Pack- 
woo>  and  Danporth,  for  giving  me  the 
opportunity  to  debate  this  bill.  I  ap- 
preciate their  cooperation.  I  should 
also  tnention  the  good  staff  work  that 
was  demonstrated  during  the  course  of 
this  1  bill's  history,  particularly  the 
worU  of  Kathy  Meier. 

Mil  DANPORTH.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  junanimous  consent  that  stute- 
menls  from  some  10  groups  supporting 
the  bill,  together  with  an  editorial 
fromj  the  Washington  Post,  and  a  news 
release  from  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Comtnission  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial h/as  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recc  ro,  as  follows: 

T  IK  Secretary  op  Tramsportation, 

Washington.  D.C..  June  14,  1982. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood. 

Chaixman,  Committee  on  Commerce,  Set- 
ei  ce,  and  Transportation,  U.S.  Senate, 
viaahington,  D.C. 

Oe4R  Bob:  I  would  like  to  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  express  the  Reagan  Admlnistra- 
tion'M  support  for  the  "Bus  Regulatory 
Refonn  Act  of  1982."  which  was  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Commerce.  Sci- 
ence, land  Transportation  on  May  11.  This 
bill  would  substantially  reduce  Federal  reg- 
ulation of  the  intercity  bus  industry,  con- 
sistent with  our  goal  of  reducing  the  regula- 
tory burden  on  American  business. 

Th«  "Bus  Regulatory  Refonn  Act  of  1982" 
is  im|>ortant  legislation.  The  reforms  con- 
tained in  this  bill  will  improve  service  to  the 
publlt,  benefit,  consumers,  and  strengthen 
the  financial  condition  of  the  Intercity  bus 
industry,  an  industry  that  is  a  vital  compo- 
nent of  the  nation's  passenger  and  freight 
transportation  system. 

This  legislation  offers  a  balanced  ap- 
proach to  regulatory  reform.  It  would  pro- 
vide I  reater  freedom  of  entry,  especially  for 
those  operators  who  seek  to  serve  small 
comn  unities  and  rural  areas,  and  would 
ellmii  late  burdensome  operating  restrictions 
whicn  reduce  the  quality  of  service  available 
to  the  public.  The  bill  would  also  provide 
greatfr  pricing  flexibility,  allowing  carriers 
to  a<  Just  their  fares  quickly  to  meet  the 
chani  ;ing  needs  of  the  marketplace,  while 
main  ainlng  necessary  Federal  regualtory 
conti  }1  to  prevent  anticompetitive  pricing 
pract  ces.  Further,  the  bill  takes  steps  to 
ensui  e  that  State  regulation  would  not 
undu  y  burden  the  interstate  operations  of 
carri(  rs  and  would  require  carriers  to  main- 
tain (reater  insurance  coverage,  while  also 
increasing  the  effectiveness  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  precluding 
unsafe  carriers  from  operating. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the  Administra- 
tion's endorsement  of  this  bill  does  not 
extend  to  the  language  dealing  with  the  re- 
ciprocal treatment  of  foreign  owned  motor 
carriers  operating  or  seeking  to  operate  in 
this  country.  I  have  written  to  Sentor  Dan- 
fortH  separately  on  that  subject.  I  under- 
stand that  alternative  language  on  reciproc- 
ity is  being  developed  and  that  an  amend- 
ment may  be  offered  on  the  Senate  floor. 
The  Administration  continues  to  strongly 
oppose  the  reciprocity  provision  that  Is  In 
the  bill  as  reported.  I  have  attached  a  copy 
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of  my  eat  iier  letter  to  Senator  Oanforth  on 
this  subje  :t. 

I  understand  that  Senator  Pressler  is 
planning  to  introduce  on  the  floor  a  series 
of  amend  nents  to  the  bill  which  he  claims 
will  prote  :t  small  communities.  While  these 
amendme  ita  have  not  been  discussed  within 
the  Adm  nistratlon.  I  can  say  personally 
that  I  am  disturbed  by  them.  Their  enact- 
ment would  not  ensure  service  to  small  com- 
munities.. In  fact,  the  amendments  would 
remove  all  meaningful  entry  refonn  from 
the  bill,  thereby  restricting  competition  to 
the  detriipent  of  consumers  and  discourag- 
ing the  introduction  of  new  and  innovative 
services  tf  small  communities.  They  would 
destroy  the  balance  among  the  provisions  of 
this  legislation  sufficiently  as  to  call  into 
question  my  continued  support. 

You  and  your  colleagues  on  the  Com- 
merce Committee  are  to  be  commended  for 
your  efforts  in  the  area  of  bus  regulatory 
reform.  I  encourage  you  and  your  colleagues 
to  continue  your  bipartisan  efforts  to 
reduce  uhnecessary  and  wasteful  economic 
regulatioi)  of  our  transportation  industries, 
'ice  of  Management  and  Budget 
that  there  is  no  objection  from 
lint  of  the  Administration's  pro- 
Ihe  submission  of  this  report  for 
•ration  of  the  Committee, 
srely. 

Drew. 
lA-NTBA       Form       Rbguiatory 
Liaison  Qroup  and  Eiidorse  H.R. 
Bus  Regulatory  Reporm  Act, 
982 

The  AMerican  Bus  Association  (ABA),  the 
United  skis  Owners  of  America  (UBOA). 
and  the  national  Tour  Brokers  Association 
(NTBA)  kave  announced  today  the  forma- 
tion of  a4  Intercity  bus  and  passenger  tour 
broker  re^latory  reform  liaison  group.  In 
doing  so,l  they  declared  their  unqualified 
Joint  support  for  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Refonn  Act,  H.R.  3863.  pending  in  the 
Senate.    | 

The  bus  regulatory  reform  liaison  group 
will  be  fokined  to  promote  constructive  Im- 
plementailon  of  the  Bus  Regulatory  Refonn 
Act  and  to  discuss  and  explore  joint  solu- 
tions to  ahy  problems  which  may  arise.  It  Is 
ibllshed  to  assist  In  meeting  the 
changing  needs  of  the  public, 
ling  the  formation  of  the  group. 
Sherlock,  President  and  Chief 
Officer  of  ABA.  sUted:  'The 
Bus  Association  Is  cognizant  of 
the  concerns  NTBA  has  expresaed  regarding 
the  legislation.  We  wish  to  ease  these  con- 
cerns and  believe  that  the  formation  of  this 
liaison  gr  >up  will  assist  greatly  In  this  effort 
and  alloa  all  of  us  to  Improve  our  service  to 
the  publi( :." 

NTBA  President  William  Grossman 
stressed:  'NTBA  welcomes  this  opportunity 
to  work  with  ABA  and  UBOA  in  this  forum 
to  ensure;  an  enhanced  level  of  services  for 
the  publlk.  We  will  work  Jointly  with  ABA 
and  UBOA  In  establishing  this  regulatory 
reform  liiison  group.  This  liaison  group  will 
provide  ajmechanism  whereby  common  con- 
cerns of  tour  brokers,  bus  operators,  and  the 
traveling  public  can  be  addressed.  In  our 
view  it  IS  desirable  to  have  industry  itself 
handle  s^ch  problems.  We  Join  then  with 
ABA  and  UBOA  in  support  of  the  Bus  Reg- 
ulatory Reform  Act  now  pending  In  the 
Senate."  I 

The  Executive  Director  of  UBOA.  Wayne 
J.  Smith.'  indicated  his  support  of  the  group 
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being  est 
constantli 

In  add 
Norman 
Executive 
Amerlc 


in  noting 


these  thi  ee  organizations  are  Joining  hands 


"UBOA  is  extremely  pleased  that 


and  feels  that  the  liaison  group  will  further 
assist  us  in  ensuring  improved  bus  and  tour 
services  for  the  traveling  public" 

Transportation  CoNstmsR 

Action  Project, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  1982. 
Statement  op  Cornish  F.  Hitchcock, 
Director 

Regulatory  reform  proposals  recently  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee 
(H.R.  3663)  represent  a  major  step  towards 
Improved  intercity  bus  service.  The  Com- 
merce Committee  bill  contains  some  re- 
forms which  go  beyond  the  bill  passed  by 
the  House  last  year  and  which  would 
produce  greater  consumer  benefits  if  en- 
acted. 

The  Commerce  Committee's  entry  re- 
forms are  especially  important  to  improved 
service,  particularly  at  rural  communities. 
Present  ICC  regulation  is  cumbersome  and 
makes  It  too  easy  for  existing  companies  to 
oppose  new  service  that  the  public  may 
want.  While  further  liberalization  (such  as 
the  committee  adopted  for  charter  and  tour 
operations)  would  be  desirable,  the  Com- 
merce Committee's  proposal  makes  many 
necessary  reforms  and  is  preferable  to  the 
House  version. 

With  respect  to  fares,  the  Commerce  Com- 
mittee has  improved  upon  the  House's  ap- 
proach towards  ending  antitrust  immunity 
for  the  collective  setting  of  certain  bus 
fares.  While  the  abolition  of  immtmity  for 
all  collective  faresetting  (including  general 
rate  increases)  would  produce  more  com- 
petitive rates  to  the  public,  the  Committee's 
proposal  Is  a  useful  first  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. 

Finally,  both  the  Committee  bill  and  the 
House  bill  take  a  balanced  approach  on  the 
issue  of  pre-empting  Intrastate  regulation  of 
routes  and  fares  along  Interstate  routes. 
The  proposed  reforms  give  state  regulators 
an  important  role  to  play  in  these  matters, 
but  also  recognize  that  Intercity  bus  service, 
even  within  one  state,  is  part  of  a  national 
transportation  network  and  should  be  treat- 
ed as  such. 

In  short,  the  Commerce  Committee  pro- 
posals build  on  the  reforms  passed  by  the 
House  in  a  manner  that  would  provide  even 
more  benefits  to  bus  travelers. 

(Transportation  Consumer  Action  Project 
(TCAP)  is  a  nonprofit  consumer  organiza- 
tion whose  members  include  IS  consumer 
groups  in  14  states  around  the  country. 
TCAP  has  testified  before  Congress  on 
transportation  Issues  affecting  consumers, 
including  bus  regulatory  reform  legislation. 
TCAP  has  also  Initiated  and  taken  part  in 
agency  proceedings  of  Interest  to  transpor- 
tation users  and  participated  in  various 
public  forums  on  transportation  issues.) 

American  Association  op 

Retired  Persons, 
Washington,  D.C,  June  10,  1982. 
Norman  R.  Sherlock, 

President    and    Chief    Executive    Officer, 
American  Bus  Auocialion,   1025   Con- 
necticut Avenue,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Sherlock:  Since  there  has  ap- 
parently  been   some   misunderstanding   of 
the  Associations'  position  on  deregulation  of 
buses,  and  particularly  on  H.R.  3663,  the 
Bus   Regulatory    Reform    Act    of    1982,    I 
thought  it  would  be  useful  to  clarify  our  po- 
sition on  this  question. 

Although  we  have  not  lobbied  or  testifed 
either  on  bus  deregulation,  generally,  or 
specifically  on  H.R.  3663,  we  have  supported 
the  concept  that  the  bus  industry  should  be 


opened  up  to  competition,  as  the  airline  and 
trucking  industries  have  been.  It  appears 
that  our  concern  that  bus  service  not  be 
abruptly  withdrawn  from  particular  destina- 
tions has  been  met  by  the  bill,  but  we  have 
not  taken  a  position  for  or  against  the  bill. 
Sincerely. 

Peter  W.  Hughes. 
Legislative  Counsel 
Travel  and  Tourism, 
governmeitt  appairs  poucy  council, 

Washington,  D.C.  June  9,  1982. 
Hon.  Bob  Packwood, 

U.S.  Senate,  Dirksen  Senate  Office  Building, 
Wa^ington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Packwood:  The  Travel  and 
Tourism  Government  Affairs  Policy  Council 
endorses  H.R.  3683,  the  Bus  Regulatory 
Reform  Act.  We  believe  this  legislation  Is 
important  to  the  future  development  of 
travel  and  tourism. 

The  Travel  and  Tourism  Government  Af- 
fairs Policy  Council  was  created  on  March 
17  by  the  undersigned  organisations  to  rep- 
resent the  travel  and  tourism  Industry  on 
federal  government  issues.  Our  organization 
represents  all  of  the  major  segments  of 
travel  and  tourism,  which  Is  the  third  larg- 
est retail  industry  in  the  United  States.  The 
industry  garnered  over  (190  billion  in  re- 
ceipts in  1981  and  generated  approximately 
$17  billion  In  federal.  sUte.  and  local  tax 
revenues.  Travel  Is  one  of  the  top  three  em- 
ployees in  35  states,  providing  jobs  for 
nearly  7  million  American  workera. 

The  Policy  Council  has  followed  Congres- 
sional proceedings  regarding  bus  regulatory 
reform  with  great  Interest.  The  motor  coach 
industry  is  a  substantial  generator  of  tour- 
ism business  to  the  many  segments  making 
up  the  industry.  More  specifically,  the  bus 
industry  currently  has  a  national  impact  on 
the  economy  of  $8.9  bUlion.  In  1980.  373  mU- 
llon  passengers  traveled  27.7  billion  passen- 
ger-miles on  intercity  buses.  Travel  by  bus  is 
clearly  one  of  our  most  affordable  and 
energy-efficient  modes  of  transport  and  is 
Important  to  the  furture  growth  of  the 
travel  and  tourism  Industry. 

It  Is  our  understanding  that  H.R.  3663. 
the  Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  In  the  near  future. 
Representing  the  consensus  of  motor  coach 
interests.  H.R.  3663  enjoys  the  wide  support 
of  the  industry.  Admlnstration.  appropriate 
Congressional  committees,  and  regulatory 
agencies.  Most  persuasive,  however,  is  the 
support  of  consumers  who  have  recognized 
the  legislation  as  a  vehicle  to  promote  In- 
dustry competition,  encourage  market 
entry,  and  preserve  essential  service.  We 
urge  you  to  lend  your  support  to  this  impor- 
tant legislation. 
Sincerely, 

James  E.  Oappigar, 
Executive  Director. 

American  Farm  Bureau  Federation, 

Washington,  D.C,  June  22,  1982. 
Re  H.R.  3663— Bus  deregulation. 
Hon.  John  C.  Danporth, 
CTiatrman.  Surface  Transportation  Subcom- 
mittee.   Senate    Commission    on    Com- 
merce and  Transportation,  Washington, 
DC. 
Dear  Senator  Danporth:  We  believe  the 
Commerce  and  Transportation  Committee 
acted   wisely   In   amending  and   approving 
H.R.  3663.  providing  for  essential  deregula- 
tion of  bus  transportation. 

Farm  Bureau  has  not  been  active  injlhe 
development  of  this  legislation;  but  we  liave 
been  fully  involved  in  regulatory  reform  of 
airline,  motor  carriers,  and  railroads.  In  the 


case  of  motor  carriers,  we  believe  the  Con- 
gress still  has  a  long  way  to  go  to  achieve  a 
further  reduction  of  the  ICC  role  in  the  reg- 
ulation of  motor  carriers. 

The  three  million  plus  member  families  of 
Farm  Bureau  representing  some  2,800 
county  Farm  Bureaus  throughout  the 
Nation  support  the  concept  that  Federal 
regulation  in  general  has  gone  too  far  and 
has  become  too  costly.  We  support  efforts  to 
reduce,  reform  or  eliminate  burdensome  and 
unnecessary  regulation  wherever  feasible. 

We  note  that  some  opposition  to  this  leg- 
islation has  developed,  based  on  the  notion 
that  somehow  or  other  rural  and  farm  real- 
denU  would  be  harmed  by  redudng  or  elimi- 
nating ICC  regulation  of  bus  services.  Those 
who  make  such  argtunents  say  their  fears 
are  baaed  on  the  disastrous  results  of  air 
and  motor  carrier  deregulation.  We  dis- 
agree. 

Motor  carrier  regulatory  refonn  has  been 
a  success,  and  further  reduction  in  regula- 
tion would  be  highly  desirable.  The  often 
expressed  fear  about  loaa  of  service  in  rural 
communities  has  not  materialised.  We  In  ag- 
riculture have  found,  over  the  years,  that 
unregulated  transportation  of  agricultural 
freight  by  motor  trucks  provides  a  service 
second  to  none.  Experience  with  unregulat- 
ed agricultural  trucking  has  proven  that  the 
discipline  of  the  marketplace  and  the  com- 
petitive system  are  the  best  and  only  regula- 
tors needed. 

While  we  are  not  experts  In  the  area  of 
bus  regulation,  we  have  every  reason  to 
think  that  deregulation  of  bus  transporta- 
tion would  result  in  better  service  to  the 
users  at  reasonable  prices  dicUted  by  com- 
petition. It  would  be  a  mistake  to  think  that 
this  legislation  would  result  in  monopoly 
pricing  or  a  lack  of  service  to  rural  commu- 
nities. In  fact,  many  rural  communities  have 
already  made  adjustmenu  to  the  poor  bus 
traimwrtation  services.  None  of  the  results 
of  regulatory  reform  In  other  modes  of 
transportation  would  indicate  such  an  out- 
come. 

Sincerely, 

John  C.  Datt. 
Secretary  and  Director, 

Washington  Office. 

Nation's  Teh  Largest  Bus  Companies 
Report  Decreases  in  Revenues.  Income, 
and  ridership  for  first  quarter  op  1982 

Operating  revenues,  income,  and  riderahtp 
declined  for  the  Nation's  ten  largest  bus 
companies  during  the  first  quarter  of  1982. 
according  to  a  report  released  today  by  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission's  Bureau 
of  Accounts. 

Today's  report  compares  the  earnings  of 
the  ten  largest  Intercity  bus  companies  for 
the  first  quarter  and  the  12  months  ended 
March  31.  1982,  with  the  corresponding  pe- 
riods of  1981.  The  ten  companies  account 
for  about  75  percent  of  the  total  revenues 
generated  by  approximately  50  Class  1  inter- 
city bus  companies. 

A  comparison  of  first  quarter  operations 
disclosed  that:  Operating  revenues  declined 
3.5  percent  to  $227.7  million  from  S236  mil- 
lion. The  carriers  also  reported  a  9.8  percent 
decrease  in  revenue  passengers  carried  to 
13.8  million. 

Net  carrier  operating  losses  Increased 
from  $15.8  million  to  $25.9  million.  The 
eight  Trallways  System  Carriers,  as  a  group, 
reported  a  reduction  in  their  net  carrier  op- 
erating loss  to  $3.8  million  from  $6.9  million. 
However,  the  Greyhound  Lines'  net  operat- 
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ing  lOM  increued  by  $13.2  miUion  to  $22.2 
million. 

All  carriera  reported  a  combined  net  loss 
of  $9.7  million. 

A  comparison  of  results  for  the  12-month 
period  shows  that:  Operating  revenues  rose 
3  percent  to  $1.1  billion.  However,  revenue 
pasMngers  carried  declined  by  9  percent  to 
$4.7  mllUon. 

Net  carrier  operating  income  declined  $7.9 
million  to  $39.5  million.  Greyhound  Lines 
reported  a  19.2  percent  decrease  in  net  carri- 
er operating  income  to  $31.3  million  while 
the  eight  Trailways  System  Carriera  experi- 
enced a  $1  million  faU  in  net  carrier  operat- 
ing income  to  $3.0  million. 

Net  income  for  all  carrriers  fell  34  percent 
to  $37.7  million.  The  eight  Trailways 
System  Carriers,  as  a  group,  reported  a  net 
loss  of  $S.6  million.  This  loss  reflects  the 
impact  of  a  year-end  1981  write-down  of  ap- 
proximately $40  million  of  Trailways  Znc.'s 
investment  in  certain  affiliated  companies. 

Rate  of  return  on  shareholder's  equity 
leas  intangible  property  for  all  carriers  de- 
clined to  7.83  percent  from  12.24  percent 
from  the  prior  period. 

This  report  Is  based  primarily  upon  quar- 
terly reports  submitted  by  the  carriers  to 
the  ICC.  and  these  reports  have  not  been 
verified  by  the  Commission. 

Copies  of  this  report  can  be  obtained  from 
the  Office  of  the  Secretary,  PubUcations 
Room  2229.  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sions. 12th  Street  and  Constitution  Avenue, 
N.W..  Washington.  D.C.  20423.  telephone 
(202)  275-7307. 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  May  17. 1982] 
Birsn  OK  the  Roas  to  Dbugulation 

With  airlines,  rail  systems  and  trucking  al- 
ready deregulated,  the  government  is  about 
to  add  intercity  bus  service  to  iu  list.  By  a 
15-to-l  vote  last  week,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  approved  legislation  that  would 
end  more  than  50  years  of  regulation  over 
these  bus  lines.  Enactment  of  this  change  is 
sure  to  produce  objections  in  those  parts  of 
the  country  where  bus  routes  may  be  more 
popular  than  profitable.  But  if  the  legisla- 
tion works  as  intended,  opportunities  for 
new  service  in  these  areas  may  well  be  ex- 
panded. 

The  concern  about  transportation  cutoffs 
is  understandable,  because  many  of  these 
same  areas  were  given  to  believe  that  when 
or  if  train  service  were  cut,  they  would  still 
have  buses.  But  the  federal  legislation  does 
contain  protections  against  sudden  or  dras- 
tic elimination  of  routes.  Though  some  cur- 
tailments are  likely,  the  emphasis  of  the 
measure  is  on  encouraging  more  competi- 
tion, not  less,  in  pricing  as  well  as  routes. 

The  res\ilts  should  not  be  all  that  ex- 
treme. Ground  transportation  is  even  more 
adaptable  to  market  conditions  than  air  or 
train  travel.  Smaller  buses,  connecting 
Jitney  service  or  other  arrangements  can  be 
started  up  profitably  and  efficiently  to  re- 
place thoae  services  that  larger  bus  lines 
have  been  operating  unprofitably.  In  this 
region,  in  fact,  there  already  are  examples 
of  routes  that  are  better  served  by  smaller 
bus  companies  than  they  were  or  would  be 
by  Metro  buses.  With  the  lifting  of  federal 
regulatory  obstacles  to  new  entrants,  more 
suburb-tchcity  commuter  lines  might  come 
into  existence. 

The  deregulation  proposals  do  not  mean 
that  bus  companies  will  be  allowed  to  do  en- 
tirely as  they  please.  There  are  provisions 
for  preempting  state  authority  on  a  case-by- 
case  iMsis  if.  for  example,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  determined  that  a 
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state  action  constituted  an  unreasonable 
bunM  n  on  interstate  commerce  or  too  dras- 
tic a  <  urtailment  of  service. 

Om  of  the  most  constructive  changes  in 
the  U  lislation  is  actually  regulation,  not  de- 
reguli  Aion:  it  would  bar  bus  companies  from 
meetl  ig  privately  and  fixing  prices— as  they 
now  I  lay  do  under  an  exemption  from  anti- 
trust laws.  Other  provisions  would  allow 
firms  to  adjust  prices  without  strict  federal 
gover  unent  scrutiny,  and  would  make  it 
easiei  for  new  firms  to  go  into  business. 

Th^  legislation  is  supported  by  the  indus- 
try—large as  well  as  small  bus  companies— 
and  Iv  the  administration  and  the  ICC.  It 
deserf  es  a  chance. 

Mri  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  lyianimous  consent  that  for  the  re- 
noain  der  of  the  day  the  record  may  be 
left  Dpen  so  that  Senators  have  a 
Chan  :e  to  insert  any  statements  relat- 
ing U  >  this  bill. 

Th;  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  I  Senator  suggest  a  time  that  the 
recoi  d  be  left  open  for  that  purpose? 

Mi  DANFORTH.  Only  so  long  as 
the  £  enate  is  in  session  today. 

Th  !  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out 0  ejection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mrj  RIEGLE.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
that '  this  legislation  will  result  in  a 
healthier  bus  industry  and  improved 
serviee  to  both  rural  and  urban  areas. 
I  apireciate  the  efforts  of  the  commit- 
tee in  addressing  concerns  that  have 
beenjexpressed  about  possible  adverse 
impacts  In  rural  areas.  The  committee 
is  toi  be  commended  for  including  a 
statement  in  the  National  Transporta- 
tion folicy  which  specifically  includes 
the  0oal  of  providiiig  and  maintaining 
service  to  small  commiuiities.  Since 
that  policy  statement  is  the  cuide  for 
the  ^terstate  Commerce  Commission 
to  follow  in  carrying  out  the  provi- 
sion^  of  the  act.  this  legislation  gives 
the  Commission  explicit  direction  to 
consner  the  needs  of  small  communi- 
ties. The  entry  and  exit  provisions  also 
spectfically  direct  the  Commission  to 
const  der  the  impact  on  smalL  commu- 
nltiei  wherever  appropriate.  The  legis- 
latioi  i  also  makes  it  very  easy  for  carri- 
ers t »  provide  new  services  to  commu- 
nitief  not  regularly  served  by  other 
carriers.  I  believe  that  all  of  these  pro- 
visioi  IS  go  a  long  way  toward  address- 
ing the  concerns  that  have  been  ex- 
presied  and  provide  an  appropriate 
balance  between  the  need  for  in- 
creaied  competition  in  the  industry 
and  :he  need  to  insiu«  service  in  all 
areai  of  the  country. 

Nevertheless,  not  everyone  is  confi- 
dent that  the  actual  result  will  be  im- 
provgd  services  to  small  communities. 
Somt  individuals  have  suggested  that 
an  interim  funding  program  might  be 
needed  to  insure  a  smooth  transition 
by  iiroviding  financial  and  technical 
assistance  to  smaller  carriers  who 
serv^  rural  and  small  urban  areas.  I  re- 
alize! that  this  year's  budget  precludes 
the  Inclusion  of  any  kind  of  funding 
pack^e  in  this  bill.  Nevertheless.  I 
woulb  sincerely  hope  that,  should  the 
need!  arise,  my  colleagues  on  the  Sur- 
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face  Thufisportation  Subcommittee 
will  revif w  such  a  program  during  the 
oversight  hearingsthat  will  be  held 
next  year. 

Mr.  OANNON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  Senator  Riscle  for  his  remarks. 
I  agree  that  this  bill  represents  an  ex- 
cellent balance  between  the  need  to 
remove  ^xcessive  regulation  and  pro- 
vide more  competition  in  the  bus  in- 
dustry and.  at  the  same  time,  insure 
that  no  part  of  the  country  is  inad- 
vertentlj  harmed.  And  I  appreciate 
the  disti  iguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan recil  ing  all  of  the  things  we  have 
included  in  the  bill  to  insure  that  rural 
service  i^  protected. 

Section  4  of  this  act  directs  and  re- 
quires the  appropriate  congressional 
authorizing  committees  to  hold  period- 
ic oversi)  :ht  hearings,  at  least  annually 
until  July  1.  1985.  The  committee 
report  axompanying  the  bill  clearly 
states  the  intention  of  the  committee 
to  hold'  its  first  oversight  hearing 
within  one  year  after  the  effective 
date.  I  c^  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  committee  will  include  in  those 
consideration  of  a  transition- 
Ig  program  of  the  kind  Sena- 
has  described,  should  the 
less  regulation  on  the  level 
to  small  communities  prove 
lental. 

»RTH.  Mr.  President,  at 
tim^  I  wish  to  express  my  appre- 
the  very  able  staff  members 
who  contributed  to  this  effort.  In  par- 
ticular, I  would  like  to  thank  Kathy 
Meier  of  the  Commerce  Conunittee 
staff  for  her  excellent  work  in  putting 
this  bill  together.  I  would  also  like  to 
thank  Jorry  Cox  and  Susan  Schwab  of 
my  staff  and  Cindy  Douglas  of  the 
Commerce  staff. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  r|se  in  opposition  to  H.R.  3663. 
the  Busi  Regulatory  Reform  Act  of 
1982.       I 

West  Virginia  is  a  State  with  a 
number  pf  small  mining  and  farming 
communities,  and  a  population  dis- 
persed fuvely  among  rugged,  rural 
service  in  a  State  such  as 
is  likely  to  deteriorate 
legislation. 
Virginia  did  not  benefit  from 
^mentation  of  airline  deregu- 
lation several  years  ago.  While  air 
travel  in  the  State  is  slowly  improving, 
routes  1^  inconvenient  and  fares  are 
high.  ^K^atever  positive  national  ef- 
fects airline  deregulation  has  had,  and 
there  are  signs  that  it  has  been  a  suc- 
cessful policy  in  some  States,  its  effect 
on  West]  Virginia  has  not  been  salu- 
tary. 

Truckihg  deregulation  has  had  a  dif- 
ferent in  ipact  on  my  State.  Both  large 
and  small  truckllnes  have  gone  bank- 
rupt, or  into  serious  financial  difficul- 
ty, in  tr  ring  to  operate  on  some  West 
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major  tiucklines  that  serve  West  Vir- 


routes— and  only  two  of  the 


ginia  or  nearby  States  have  sustained 
healthy  operating  ratios. 

In  short,  it  is  clear  that  some  of  the 
transportation  deregulation  measures 
that  have  become  law  in  recent  years 
contain  hidden  pitfalls  for  West  Vir- 
ginia and  other  small,  largely  rural 
States. 

While  these  regulation  measures  are 
seen  by  many  to  be  satisfactory  na- 
tional transportation  policies,  the 
effect  that  these  policies  have  on  my 
State  has  not  been  generally  benefi- 
cial. 

When  the  airline  deregulation  bill 
was  before  the  Senate.  Senators  from 
small,  rural  States  were  assured  that 
the  legislation  would  not  cause  a  dete- 
rioration in  service,  or  a  rapid  increase 
in  airfares.  Both  occurred  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. Assurances  that  rural  areas  and 
small  coRununities  will  not  suffer  ill 
effects  from  this  kind  of  legislation 
are  no  longer  persuasive. 

The  people  that  would  bear  the 
brunt  of  a  loss  of  bus  service,  or  a  re- 
duction in  service,  are  the  elderly  and 
those  without  alternative  forms  of 
transportation.  Many  places  in  West 
Virginia  are  difficult  to  reach  under 
present  circumstances.  Any  decrease 
in  bus  service  would  only  result  in 
greater  isolation  for  these  communi- 
ties. 

The  chairman  of  the  Public  Service 
Commission  of  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, E.  Dandridge  McDonald,  has 
written  to  me,  on  behalf  of  the  Com- 
mission, in  opposition  to  H.R.  3663. 
Chairman  McDonald's  letter  indicates 
that  39  communities  in  West  Virginia 
would  l>e  threatened  with  a  total  loss 
of  bus  service  if  this  legislation  is  en- 
acted. His  letter  states: 

In  my  opinion  this  is  but  a  fraction  of 
those  communities  which  ->uld  be  subject 
to  a  loss  of  bus  service  if  this  legislation  is 
passed. 

For  those  reasons,  I  cannot  support 
this  legislation.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  Chairman  McDon- 
ald's letter  on  the  likely  effect  of  H.R. 
3663  in  West  Virginia  be  inserted  in 
the  Recoro  at  this  point. 

There  l}eing  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statk  op  West  Vircikia. 
Public  Service  Commission. 
ChaHeiton,  W.  Va..  May  25.  1982. 
Hon.  Robert  C.  Byrd. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Byrd:  I  am  writing  to  you 
on  behalf  of  the  West  Virginia  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  to  urge  you  to  oppose  Sec- 
tion 10  of  HR  3003.  a  bill  proposing  the  Bus 
Regulatory  Reform  Act  of  1982. 

This  legislation  would  empower  the  ICC 
to  review  the  Commission's  decisions  in 
cases  where  It  has  denied  a  carrier's  request 
to  abandon  or  reduce  intrastate  bus  service. 
It  would  place  a  nearly  insurmountable 
burden  upon  objecting  parties  to  show  that 
continuation  of  the  service  is  not  an  unrea- 
sonable burden  on  interstate  commerce. 
This  section  would  also  eliminate  state  Juris- 


diction over  abandonment  where  the  carrier 
has  received  ICC  authority  to  enter  certain 
previously  unserved  markets. 

Baaed  on  the  evidence  received  in  the  two 
most  recent  cases  filed  by  major  carriers 
with  the  Commission,  this  section  would 
subject  the  following  municipalities  and 
communities  to  a  complete  lack  of  point  to 
point  bus  service: 

Gilbert,  Man.  Logan,  Welch.  PinevUle, 
Oceana,  WiUiamaon.  Romney,  Burlington, 
Mount  Storm.  Oormanla.  Aurora,  Fellows- 
viUe.  Grafton,  Bridgeport,  Pnmtytown, 
Thornton.  Erwin.  New  Creek.  Keyser, 
Capon  Bridge,  laeger.  Kimball.  Keystone. 
Clothier.  West  Hamlin.  Northfork.  May- 
beury,  Bramwell,  BlueweU.  Roderfield, 
Vemer,  ChapmanviUe,  Ranger.  Branchland. 
Salt  Rock.  Madison.  Danville.  Racine. 

In  my  opinion  this  is  but  a  fraction  of 
those  communities  which  would  be  subject 
to  a  loss  of  bus  service  if  this  legislation  is 
passed.  Consumers  in  Weat  Virginia  who 
might  wish  to  be  heard  in  cases  appealed  to 
the  ICC  pursuant  to  this  section  would  be. 
In  effect,  precluded  from  effectively  protest- 
ing since  It  would  be  virtually  impossible  to 
muster  the  resources  necessary  to  retain 
specialised  legal  talent  to  represent  them 
before  the  ICC  in  Washington. 

Accordingly,  I  appreciate  your  consider- 
ation and  support  of  theae  views. 
Sincerely. 

E.  Dahmuogs  McDonau. 
Oiairman,  Public  Service  Commission. 

htr.  SCHMTTT  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  tmm  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator. 

Mr.  SCHMITT.  The  yielding  is  up- 
predated,  but  it  is  only  to  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri, supported  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Commerce  Committee.  Senator 
Packwood,  who  is  also  here,  on  this 
very,  very  important  legislation.  It 
really  completes  the  process  liegun 
many  years  ago— In  fact,  the  same 
year  that  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
and  I  entered  the  U.S.  Senate,  in 
1977— when  we  began  with  the  airline 
deregulation  effort. 

They  are  not  perfect.  They  have 
made  great  advances  toward  more  eq- 
uitable deregulation  of  our  system  of 
commerce.  We  have  to  continue  dili- 
gent oversight,  but  I  think  this  is  a 
tremendously  important  issue  to  that 
process  and  I  compliment  the  Senator 
from  Missoiul. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  If  no 
one  else  desires  time,  I  am  prepared  to 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU 
time  has  been  yielded  back  or  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  there 
will  be  no  more  roUcall  votes  after  this 
one.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 


grossment of  the  amendments  and 
third  reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bUl  was  read  a  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass?  On  this 
question  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  and  the  dei^  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  bill  clerk  caUed  the  roU. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  I  annomice  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  Dbhtoh) 
and  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
Hatakawa)  are  necessarily  absent. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Oeorlga  (Mr.  BCArmiGLr)  is 
absent  due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia (Mr.  Hatakawa)  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Mattiiiglt)  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  announce 
that  the  Senator  from  California  (Mr. 
CsAifSTOif )  and  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana (Mr.  MsLCHBK)  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Are 
there  any  other  Senators  in  the  Cham- 
ber who  desire  to  vote? 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  85. 
nays  10.  as  follows: 


[RoUcaU  Vote  No.  206  Leg.] 

YKAS-gS 

Annstroiic 

Glenn 

Moynlhan 

Baker 

OoMwater 

MurfconkI 

Bcfiucn 

Gorton 

Nleklci 

Biden 

Graaley 

Nimn 

Boren 

Han 

Packwood 

BoKhvlU 

Hatch 

Pen 

Bradley 

HatfleM 

Percy 

Brady 

Hawklna 

Proxmirc 

Bumpeia 

Henin 

Pryor 

Burdlek 

Helns 

Quayle 

BynL 

Helms 

RIctle 

Harry  F..  Jr. 

HoUiiws 

Roth 

cannon 

Huddlerton 

Rudman 

Chafce 

Humphrey 

Saftancs 

ChllM 

Inouyc 

Samer 

Coelumn 

Jackson 

Schmitt 

D'Aaato 

Jepaen 

SImiaon 

Danfortti 

Johmton 

Specter 

DeCondnl 

Kamebaum 

Sta/ford 

Dison 

Kasten 

Stennls 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Stevens 

Dole 

Laxall 

Symms 

Domenici 

Leahy 

Thurmond 

Durenberser 

Levin 

Tower 

Bsclcton 

Lent 

TMnsaa 

But 

LUfBT 

Wallop 

Ex«>n 

Ualhftu 

Weicker 

Ford 

fjgt^^imj^ 

Zortmky 

Oam 

Metsenbaum 
NAY&-10 

Abdnor 

Cohen 

Randolph 

Andrew* 

Meaure 

Warner 

Bsuetu 

Mitchell 

Prewler 

NOT  VOTING- 

-5 

Cranston 

Hayakawa 

Melcher 

Denton     - 

MatUnsly 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  3663).  as  amended, 
was  passed. 

Mr.  DANFORTH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  STEVENS.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
delighted  that  the  Senate  has  ratified 
the  action  of  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  and  voted  to  approve  the 
Bus  Regulatory  Reform  Act.  This 
action  continues  the  progress  made  by 
the  Congress  in  reducing  Federal  regu- 
lation in  many  fields  such  as  transpor- 
tation, telecommunications  and  bank- 
ing. 

In  the  broadest  of  terms,  this  legisla- 
tion is  similar  to  the  previous  trans- 
portation deregulation  bills  approved 
by  Congress.  Excessive  Federal  regula- 
tion is  removed  and  carriers  will  find  it 
much  easier  to  add  new  services, 
change  schedules  and  prices,  or  take 
other  actions  to  operate  more  effi- 
ciently. 

The  American  Bus  Association,  the 
American  Trucking  Associations,  the 
United  Bus  Owners  of  America,  the 
n.S.  Department  of  Transportation, 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission, 
and  various  consumer  groups  support- 
ed this  bill.  Because  the  legislation 
preserves  all  existing  labor  protection 
provisions  contained  in  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  and  contains  additional 
employee  protection,  representatives 
of  the  Amalgamated  Transit  Union 
and  the  United  Transportation  Union 
have  agreed  to  the  legislation. 

As  is  the  case  in  many  other  States, 
transportation  and  tourism  are  ex- 
traordinarily important  to  the  State  of 
Nevada.  I  believe  this  legislation  will 
be  of  vital  importance  to  the  bus  in- 
dustry, its  employees,  and  its  passen- 
gers. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  on  this 
issue  since  I  first  introduced  legisla- 
tion dealing  with  the  subject  last  year. 
I  am  delighted  that  all  parties— the  in- 
dustry, labor,  and  the  Administra- 
tion—ended up  in  basic  agreement.  I 
am  confident  that  this  legislation  will 
benefit  both  the  bus  Industry  and  the 
passengers  who  utilize  bus  carriers. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  go 
into  executive  session  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  Calendar  No.  805  under 
new  reports  and  all  items  on  the  Elxec- 
utlve  Calendar  thereafter^ 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  President, 
there  is  no  objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive  business. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  calendar  beginning 
with  Calendar  No.  805,  including  the 
nominations  at  the  secretary's  desk,  be 


consiciered  en  bloc  and  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

The!  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

All  nominations  are  considered  en 
bloc  and  confirmed  en  bloc. 

The!  nominations    considered    and 
confirmed  en  bloc  are  as  follows: 
[New  Reports] 
DcPAKTifxirr  op  Commerci 

D.  Bruce  Merrlfield.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
ma  AsBBtant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
I  Air  Force 

U.  Qen.  Walter  D.  Omen.  Jr..  U.S.  Air 
Force. .  (age  55),  for  vpointment  to  the 
grade  i>f  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired 
list  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  SUtes  Code,  section  1370. 
I  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
sectloni  801,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Pr^ident  under  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  Section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

Maj.  iOen.  Jacii  Neil  Menitt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  AAny. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  Pr  isident  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code.  I  ection  801: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Oen.  Joseph  Thomas  Palastra.  Jr.. 
S78-2a  7783.  U.S.  Army. 

The  ollowlng-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment I  a  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes  Lo  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 8 1 1(a)  and  824: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  ^wis  A.  Mologne.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Medi- 
cal Coi  PS.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  n^omas  F.  Cole.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col. 
Army. 

Col.  d.  HoUis  V.  McCrea.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Edgar  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  A|my. 

Col.  Gerald  R.  Jennings,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  James  D.  Smith,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Bickston,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  UJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Buasey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  William  H.  Harrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Bunker,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Drudilc.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Adsit.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  E.  Long.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  iRichard  E.  Stephenson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  A^y. 

Col.  James  W.  Hunt.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  W.  Shufelt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  James  B.  Allen,  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  Kugene  R.  Lanzlllo.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Armyj 


John   T.   Qulnn.   XXX-XX-XXXX.   U.S. 
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Col.  Dom  id  J.  Palladlno,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thoioas  J.  P.  Jones,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Ca]<b  J.  Archer,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Dud  ey  J.  Qordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Tho  nas  N.  Oriffin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Joseph  L.  Ecoppl,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Chsrles  J.  Buel.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Bobby  C.  Robinson,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Dacey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Ediln  H.  Burba.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Don  ad  R.  Infante,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Sharp.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Oeoige  M.  Krauss,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Chai  les  M.  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Cha  les  E.  Honore.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  J084ph  L.  Nagel,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Har-y  D.  Walker.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Rob'rt  L.  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Win  am  T.  McLean,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Join  S.  Crow.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Alaii  B.  Salisbury.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Jom  M.  Shallkashvlli.  331-30- 
8495.U.S.  /  rmy. 

Col.  Lee  M.  Childs.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Gay  E.  Luck.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  L.  Ferguson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Geofge  A.  Joulwan.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Uri 
Army. 

Col.  GeiKld  B.  McConneU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Talt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Tho 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  P.  Otstott,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 

Col.  Ed^ln  S.  Leland.  Jr.,  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
VS.  ArmyJ 

Col.  RaiidaU  A.  Greenwalt,  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  ArmyJ 

Col.  Claire  M.  BrlntnaU.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Joh^  S.  Peppers,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3036  to  be  assigned  as  chief  of  chap- 
lains. U.S.  Anny: 

To  be  shief  of  chaplaitu,  U.S.  Army 

Chaplair  (Brigadier  General)  Patrick 
John  Hesilan,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  United  SUtes 
Army. 

Marimr  Corps 

Lt.  Gen.  Edward  J.  Bronars.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  age;  55.  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
o|  lieutennt  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  tfie  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Co<^,  section  1370. 
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3.  French,  III,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 


D.  Reese.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 


NoiiniATioiis  Placed  om  the  Secretary's 
Desk  ni  the  Air  Force.  Navy 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
W.  Brown,  Jr.,  to  be  major,  and  ending 
David  J.  Levy.  II.  to  be  major,  which  nomi- 
nations were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
peared in  the  Cohcressional  Record  of 
June  17.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
D.  Webster,  to  be  determined,  and  ending 
Burton  W.  Campbell,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeared  In  the  Congressional 
Record  of  June  17, 1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  William 
U.  Cattelle.  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
ending  Gloria  J.  Wlnans.  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Concrzs- 
sioHAL  Record  of  June  22, 1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Joseph 
Aisner,  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
John  R.  Shaughnessy,  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant 
colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Congres- 
sional Record  of  June  22, 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  Louis 
Albin,  Jr.  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Antho- 
ny Joseph  Klapp,  to  be  captain,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
of  June  17. 1982. 

Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory 
Hugh  Adkisson.  to  be  lieutenant  command- 
er, and  ending  Albert  Henrik  Jensen,  to  be 
lieutenant  commander,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  In 
the  Congressional  Record  of  June  17.  1982. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  nominations  were  confirmed  en 
bloc. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  the  President  be  immediately  no- 
tified of  the  confirmation  of  these 
nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
return  to  legislative  session. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


ROBERT  F.  HENRY  LOCK  AND 
DAM 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calen- 
dar No.  597.  S.  2034. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (S.  2034)  to  designate  the  lock  and 
dam  known  as  the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and 
Dam,  located  on  the  Alabama  River,  as  the 
"Robert  F.  Henry  Lock  and  Dam." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 


Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  HEFLIN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  speak  in  behalf  of  S. 
2034.  which  I  introduced  earlier  this 
year  for  myself  and  my  distinguished 
colleague.  Senator  Dkmtoh. 

This  bill  will  rename  the  Jones  Bluff 
lock  and  dam  on  the  Alabama  River  in 
honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  F.  Henry 
of  Montgomery.  Ala.,  who  died  on 
August  14.  1981. 

Dr.  Henry  was  an  outstanding  Ala- 
bamian.  He  was  a  civic  leader,  church- 
man, and  educator.  He  also  served  the 
people  as  president  of  Birmingham- 
Southern  College.  Although  Dr.  Henry 
served  the  people  of  his  State  and  his 
Nation  in  many  civic  and  charitable 
ways,  he  is  better  remembered  for  his 
yeoman  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  full 
and  comprehensive  development  of 
the  Coosa-Alabama  River  system. 

The  development  of  this  mighty 
river  system  has  been  the  quest  of  far- 
sighted  men  such  as  Dr.  Henry  for 
many  years.  The  improvement  of  the 
C(X>sa-Alabama  River  system  for  tiooA 
control,  power  production,  navigation, 
and  other  purposes  was  authorized  in 
1945  and  subsequently  modified  in  the 
River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1954.  In  1956, 
the  moving  force  behind  this  propos- 
al—namely, the  Coosa-Alabama  River 
Improvement  Association— elected  Dr. 
Henry  as  its  president  and  Dr.  Henry 
served  continuously  as  the  chief  exec- 
utive officer  of  the  association  until 
his  death. 

Fimds  for  the  construction  of  locks 
and  dams  on  the  river  system  did  not 
come  easy.  As  amatter  of  fact,  it  was 
not  until  1961  that  the  first  planning 
moneys  were  approved  for  the  locks 
and  dams.  During  this  time  Dr.  Henry 
would  head  up  large  delegations  of 
citizens  in  presenting  the  case  for  this 
river  system  before  the  Senate  and 
House  Appropriations  Committees 
here  in  Washington.  His  leadership 
and  persistence  paid  dividends.  Today 
the  Alabama  River  is  fully  developed 
for  power  production,  flood  control, 
and  navigation.  At  the  time  of  his 
death.  Dr.  Henry  was  working  diligent- 
ly in  behalf  of  improving  the  Coosa 
river  for  navigation  from  Montgomery 
to  Gadsden.  Ala.,  thence  to  Rome,  Ga. 

One  of  the  most  imposing  structures 
on  the  Coosa-Alabama  is  the  Jones 
Bluff  Lock  and  Dam  on  the  Alabama 
River  between  Lowndes  and  Autauga 
Counties.  It  was  one  of  the  first 
projects  targeted  by  Dr.  Henry  in  his 
quest  to  develop  the  river  system.  The 
naming  of  this  majestic  dam  In  honor 
of  Dr.  Henry  would  be  most  fitting 
and  wpropriate  recognition  of  his 
tireless  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  devel- 
opment of  the  river  system,  as  well  as 
his  commitment  to  a  bigger  and  better 
economic  day  for  the  citizens  of  his 
SUte. 


I  should  like  to  personally  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Environ- 
ment and  Public  Works  (Mr.  Staf- 
roao)  and  to  the  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Water  resources  (Mr. 
Abdmor)  and,  in  fact,  to  the  entire 
membership  of  the  committee  for  the 
understanding  and  cooperation  in  ap- 
proving S.  2034. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  readlr>g,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  2034 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae  of 
Repretentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  aatembled.  That  (a) 
the  Jones  Bluff  Lock  and  Dam.  located  on 
the  Alabama  River  between  Lowndes  and 
AuUuga  Counties.  Alabama,  is  designated 
and  shall  hereafter  be  known  as  the 
"Robert  F.  Henry  Lock  and  Dam". 

(b)  Any  reference  in  a  law.  map,  regula- 
tion, document,  record,  or  other  paper  of 
the  United  SUtes  to  that  lock  and  dam  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  reference  to  the  "Robert  F. 
Henry  Lock  and  Dam". 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


ORDER  FOR  SENATE  RESOLU- 
TION 368,  FALKLAND  ISLANDS 
RESOLUTION,  TO  BE  INDEFI- 
NITELY POSTPONED 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Senate  Reso- 
lution 368,  a  resolution  dealing  with 
the  Falkland  Islands,  being  held  at  the 
desk,  be  indefinitely  postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ANNE  M.  FISHER 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  further  consideration  of  H.R. 
3127,  and  I  ask  for  its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (H.R.  3127]  for  the  reUef  of  Staff 
Sergeant  Anne  M.  Fisher.  United  SUtes 
Army  Reserve. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 
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Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was  agreed 
to. 
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CONSIDERATION  OF  CERTAIN 
ITEMS  ON  THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar Nos.  633.  644.  646.  and  668. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BTRD.  There  is  no 
objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REINSTATEMENT  AND  VALIDA- 
TION OF  AN  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  biU  (S.  1877)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  validation  of  United 
States  oil  and  gas  lease  numbered  NM- 
12846.  which  had  .been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources,  with  an  amendment:  On 
page  2.  line  6.  strike  "continues", 
through  and  including  the  colon  on 
line  7.  and  insert  "continues;". 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

S.  1877 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou$e  of 
Reitretentativet  oj  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congreu  ouenMed,  That,  not- 
witlutandinc  any  dedaion  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior of  the  United  SUtes  or  hla  authorized 
•genu  or  representatives.  United  SUtes  oil 
and  gas  lease  numbered  NM-12844  shall  be 
held  not  to  have  terminated  by  operation  of 
law  or  otherwise  on  January  2.  1981.  but 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  in  full  force  and 
effect  and  said  lease  shall  be  extended  for  a 
period  of  two  years  from  October  19.  1981. 
the  date  the  leaseholder  of  record  received 
notice  from  the  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment that  the  lease  expired,  and  for  so  long 
thereafter  as  production  continues:  Provid- 
ed, That  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt 
by  the  last  leaseholder  of  record  of  said 
lease  of  written  notice  from  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  of  the  amount  of  rental  then 
accrued  to  the  United  States  under  said 
lease  and  unpaid  by  said  leaseholder,  said 
leaseholder  shall  tender  payment  of  said 
amount  of  rental.  Notice  shall  be  given  by 
the  Secretary  within  thirty  days  after  the 
effective  date  of  this  Act. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OIQ  AND  GAS  LEASE  W-24I53 
The.  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bin  (S.  1909)  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil 
and  gak  lease  numbered  W-241S3. 

Mr. 'NICKLES.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  today's  consideration  of  S.  1909. 
which  I  provides  for  the  reinstatement 
and  v^dation  of  a  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease.  This  bill  being  considered  today 
was  iBtroduced  on  December  3  by 
myself  and  cosponsored  by  Senator 

BOREN 

This  bill  involves  a  mineral  lease  in 
Wyom  ng.  This  lease  was  lost  by  cleri- 
cal ov(  rsight.  not  by  lack  of  good  faith 
on  th;  part  of  the  lessees.  Devon 
Energ;  Corp.  and  Eason  Oil  Co.  in- 
vested hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol- 
lars inj  order  to  develop  the  minerals 
only  td  lose  the  leases  after  production 
because  of  an  overlooked  filing  of  a 
Feden  I  form. 

The  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  held  a  hearing  on  this  bill 
on  May  7.  1982.  and  subsequently 
unanlqiously  reported  the  bill  favor- 
ably ajfter  consideration  of  the  bill's 
merits^ 

I  sincerely  hope  my  colleagues  will 
Join  me  in  passing  this  legislation 
today.  I 

The  pill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  jthird  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  a^d  passed,  as  follows: 

S.  1909 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houte  of 
Repre$entative»  of  the  United  Stales  of 
Ameria  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  not- 
withsta  iding  any  other  provision  of  law  or 
regulatl  on.  United  SUtes  oil  and  gas  lease 
numbei  (d  W-24153  shall  be  held  not  to 
have  te  minated  by  operation  of  law  or  oth- 
erwise ( in  or  about  May  31.  1980.  but  shall 
be  deen  led  to  have  been  duly  communltised 
on  sucli  date  with  United  SUtes  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  W-478ao  and  shall  be 
deemed  otherwise  to  continue  In  full  force 
and  eflKst  in  accordance  with  its  terms  so 
long  ai  oU  or  gas  is  produced  in  paying 
quantit  es  from  the  unit  so  constituted:  Pro- 
vided. '  "hat.  within  sixty  days  of  the  effec- 
tive dal  e  of  thU  Act.  the  last  recordholder 
of  leaM  numbered  S-241ft3  and  the  record- 
holder  I  >f  lease  numbered  W-47820  shaU  fUe 
an  agn  ement  in  due  form  with  the  Secre- 
tary or  tils  delegate  evidencing  the  commun- 
Itlzatioii  of  said  leases  which  agreement 
shall  b!  approved  by  the  Secretary  or  his 
delegat  t  retroactively  to  a  date  prior  to  May 
31.  19«  :  And  provided  further.  That  within 
thirty  lays  after  the  receipt  of  written 
notice  I  rom  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  of 
the  am  >unt  of  any  rental  then  accrued  to 
the  Uni  ted  SUtes  under  lease  numbered  W- 
24153  I  tid  unpaid  by  the  last  recordholder 
of  said  lease,  said  recordholder  shall  tender 
paymeqt  of  said  amount  of  rental.  Such 
notice  Jshall  be  given  by  the  Secretary 
within  I  hirty  days  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Aci . 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  |o  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 


lay  on 
sider. 


the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
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The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OIL  Ai;  D  GAS  LEASES  W66245. 
W6624^.  W66247.  AND  W62250 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  2146)  to  extend  the  lease 
terms  of  Federal  oil  and  gas  leases. 
W66245.  W66246.  W66247.  and 
W62250.  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Energy  and 
Natural  Fesources  with  amendments 
as  follows: 

On  page  1,  line  4.  strike  "oil  or  gas",  and 
insert  "oil  and  gas"; 

On  page  B.  line  2.  strike  "W622S0".  and 
insert  -W8«  ISO"; 

On  page  S .  line  9.  strike  "oil  and  gas",  and 
insert  "oil  o  r  gas"; 

On  page  2.  line  U.  strike  "Act:",  insert 
"Provided,  hovoever. "; 

On  pageb.  line  14.  strike  "leases",  and 
insert  the  following:  "leases:  And  provided 
further.  Th4t  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorisad.  at  the  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrfculture.  to  modify  the  lease  stip- 
ulations to  insure  the  protection  of  environ- 
mentally sensitive  areas.". 

So  as  to  inake  the  bill  read: 

S.  2148 

Be  it  enacted  bv  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representaijlves  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in.Conffress  assembUd,  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  authorized  and 
directed  to  ^xtend  United  SUtes  oil  and  gas 
leases  Issue^  tmder  section  17  of  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasmg  Act  of  1920.  as  amended,  des- 
ignated "W88245.  W88248.  W88247.  and 
W662S0".  and  presently  known  as  the 
Toledo  Unit  In  Lincoln  County  In  the  SUte 


June  SO,  1982 
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of  WyomL 


and  which  would  otherwise 


expire  fortf-eight  days  after  the  termina- 
tion of  Uniied  SUtes  Department  of  the  In- 
terior admmistratlve  suspension  of  oper- 
ations and  lease  terms  currently  in  effect, 
until  two  yiears  after  the  effective  date  of 
this  Act  or  the  termination  of  the  period  of 
suspension,  I  whichever  comes  later,  and  so 
long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  Is  produced  in 
paying  quaatltles  as  defined  under  the  Min- 
eral Lands  Leasing  Act:  Provided,  hovever. 
That  except  as  specifically  modified  herein 
as  to  such  leases,  all  other  provisions  of  the 
Mineral  L^ds  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  as 
amended.  «iall  be  applicable  as  to  such 
leases:  And  provided  further.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized,  at  the 
request  of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  to 
modify  the  lease  stipulations  to  Insure  the 
protection  of  environmentally  sensitive 
areas. 

Sec.  2.  The  effective  date  of  this  Act  shall 
be  the  date  the  leases  specified  in  section  1 
would  have  expired  by  operation  of  law,  but 
for  the  pass  ige  of  this  Act. 


The  amendments 

The  am^ndmenU 
engrossed 
third  time 

The  bill 
passed. 

The  tith  I 


were  agreed  to. 
were  ordered  to  be 
and  the  bill  to  t>e  read  a 

was  read  the  third  time,  and 

was  amended  so  as  to  read: 


Amend 
extend  the 
gas  leases, 
W662S0.". 


ttie  title  so  as  to  read  "A  bill  to 
lease  terms  of  Federal  oil  and 
W68245,  W66246,  W66247,  and 


Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 
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INDIAN  TRIBAL  MINERAL 
RESOURCES 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider 
the  bill  (S.  1894)  to  permit  Indian 
tribes  to  enter  into  certain  agreements 
for  the  disposition  of  tribal  mineral  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  as  follows: 

To  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting 
clause,  and  Insert  the  following: 
That  (a)  any  recognized  Indian  tribe,  band 
or  other  group  of  Indians  subject  to  the  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  United  SUtes  may  enter 
Into  any  Joint  venture  agreement,  operating 
agreement,  production  sharing  agreement, 
service  agreement,  managerial  agreement, 
lease  agreement,  or  other  agreement  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Secretary") 
for  the  disposition  of  oil  and  gas,  geother- 
mal,  coal,  or  other  energy  or  nonenergy 
mineral  resources,  owned  by  a  tribe,  or  for 
the  sale  of  the  production  of  such  tribal 
minerals.  Any  such  agreement  shall  be  for 
such  term  and  be  subject  to  such  conditions 
as  the  Secretary  may  require  by  regulation. 

(b)  Unless  the  Secretary  finds  that  an 
agreement  is  not  In  the  best  Interest  of  the 
tribe,  the  Secretary  shall  approve  such 
agreement  within  (1)  one  himdred  and 
eighty  days  of  its  submission  to  liim  or  (2) 
thirty  days  after  after  compliance.  If  re- 
quired, with  section  102<2KC)  of  the  Nation- 
al Environmental  Policy  Act  of  1980  (42 
U.S.C.  4332),  or  any  other  requirement  of 
law.  whichever  Is  later.  Any  party  to  such 
agreement  may  enforce  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection  pursuant  to  section  1381  of 
UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 

(c)  Whenever  the  Secretary  approves  or 
disapproves  an  agreement  pursuant  to  sub- 
section (a),  he  shall  sUte  his  findings  in 
writing  at  least  thirty  days  before  making 
his  decision.  Such  findings  shall  be  made 
avaUable  to  the  tribe. 

(dXl)  Upon  secretarial  disapproval  of 
such  agreement,  the  parties  involved  there- 
in have  standing,  without  regard  to  the  re- 
qulremente  of  the  Administrative  Proce- 
dures Act.  to  bring  a  cause  of  action  In  Fed- 
eral district  court. 

(2)  The  district  court  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  review  the  Secre- 
tary's disapproval  action  and  stiall  deter- 
mine the  matter  de  novo.  The  burden  is  on 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  sustain  his 
action. 

(3)  Except  as  to  other  cases  the  court  con- 
siders of  greater  Importance,  proceedings 
before  the  district  court,  as  authorized  by 
this  subsection,  and  appeals  therefrom,  take 
precedence  on  the  docket  over  all  cases  and 
shall  be  assigned  for  hearing  and  trial  or  for 
argument  at  the  earliest  practicable  date 
and  expedited  in  every  way. 

(4)  The  court  may  assess  against  the 
United  SUtes  reasonable  attorney  fees  and 
otner  reasonable  litigation  costs  incurred  In 
any  case  under  this  section  In  which  the 
complainant  has  substantially  prevailed. 


Sac.  2.  Individual  Indians  owning  tnist  or 
restricted  minerals  may  Join  with  a  tribe  in 
an  agreement  entered  into  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 1  of  this  Act,  subject  to  the  approval  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

Sac.  3.  The  Secretary  shall  review,  within 
ninety  days  of  enactment  of  this  Act.  any 
existing  nonlease  agreement  approved  be- 
tween June  1975  and  April  1981.  to  deter- 
mine if  they  comply  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act  and  any  other  provisions  of  law. 

Sac.  4.  Upon  the  request  of  any  Indian 
tribe  or  any  individual  Indian  owning  trust 
or  restricted  mineral  resources,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  shall  provide  qualified, 
independent,  expert  advice  to  such  tribe  or 
individual  for  determination  of  potential 
mineral  values,  for  social,  environmental 
and  economic  analyses,  for  legal  awisfnff. 
and  for  such  other  technical  services  that 
such  tribe  or  individual  may  request  relat- 
ing to  the  valuation,  development,  produc- 
tion and  sale  of  such  minerals  as  are  defined 
In  secUon  1  of  this  Act.  CosU  for  such  serv- 
ices may  be  reimbursed  pursuant  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  first  section  of  the  Act  of 
February  14,  1920  (41  SUt.  415;  25  U.S.C. 
413).  as  amendecL 

Sac.  5.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect  the 
validity  of  any  lease  approved  or  hereafter 
approved  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  May  11, 
1938,  as  amended  (53  SUt.  347;  25  UAC. 
398aetseq.). 

Sac.  8.  Within  one  hundred  and  eighty 
days  of  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  promul- 
gate rules  and  regulations  to  fadliUte  im- 
plementation of  this  Act.  The  Secretary 
shall,  to  the  extent  pracUcatUe,  consult  with 
national  and  regional  Indian  organisations 
and  tribes  with  expertise  in  mineral  devel- 
opment both  In  the  Initial  formulation  of 
rules  and  regulations  and  any  future  revi- 
sion or  amendment  of  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


OIL  AND  GAS  LEASES  NM  25447 
AND  NM  2M52  ACQ. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  645,  S.  1941. 

The  biU  will  be  sUted  by  title. 

The  assistant  legislative  clerk  read 
as  follows: 

A  bUl  (8.  1941)  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
leases  numbered  NM  25447  and  NM  25452 
Acq. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  consid- 
eration of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  There  is  no 
objection. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Commit- 


tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
with  amendmenU  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  8.  strike  "expired",  and 
insert  "terminated": 

On  page  2.  line  8,  strike  "oU  and  gas",  and 
insert  "oil  and  gas": 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

8.  1941 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
witltstandtng  any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  his  authorized  agenu  or  represent- 
atives and  upon  compliance  with  ttte  next 
sentence  of  this  Act.  United  States  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  NM  28447  and  NM 
35452  Acq.  shall  be  held  not  to  have  termi- 
nated by  operation  of  law  or  otherwiae  on 
July  1,  1080,  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  the  terms  of  such 
leases  extended  for  two  years  from  the  date 
on  which  the  lesMe  received  notlee  that  the 
leases  terminated  for  nonpayment  of  rent, 
and  so  long  thereafter  as  oU  and  gas  Is  pro- 
duced in  paying  quantities.  Within  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  amount 
of  rental  then  accrued  to  the  United  States 
under  such  leases  and  unpaid  by  the  last 
recordholder  of  such  leases,  the  record- 
holder  shall  tender  payment  of  the  amount 
of  rental.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  commit- 
tee amendments  be  adopted  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

ur  AMxmitxirr  mo.  loss 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  on  t>ehalf 
of  Senator  Towis. 

The  PRESIDING  OF^CER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  bill  clerk  read  as  follows: 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  (Mr.  SnvBis). 
for  Mr.  Towm.  proposes  an  unprinted 
amendment  numbered  1058. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  reading  of  the 
amendment  be  dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  is  as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  5.  strike  "two  years  from 
the  date  on  which  the  leasee  received  notice 
that  the  leases  terminated  for  nonpayment 
of  rent."  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowtnr  "120  days  following  the  enactment 
of  this  Act." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  (UP  No.  1058)  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  t>e  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  en- 
grossment and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  a  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
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Mr. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repretentatives  of  the  United  Stales  of 
America  in  Congreu  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding any  decision  to  the  contrary 
heretofore  made  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior or  his  authorized  agents  or  represent- 
atives and  upon  compliance  with  the  next 
sentence  of  this  Act,  United  States  oil  and 
gas  leases  numbered  NM  25447  and  NM 
2M52  Acq.  shall  be  held  not  to  have  termi- 
nated by  operation  of  law  or  otherwise  on 
July  1.  IMO.  but  shall  be  deemed  to  be  in 
full  force  and  effect  and  the  terms  of  such 
leases  extended  for  one  hundred  and  twenty 
days  following  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 
and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  and  gas  is  pro- 
duced in  paying  quantities.  Within  thirty 
days  after  the  receipt  of  written  notice  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  the  amount 
of  rental  then  accrued  to  the  United  States 
under  such  leases  and  unpaid  by  the  last 
recordholder  of  such  leases,  the  record- 
holder  shall  tender  payment  of  the  amount 
of  rental.  Notice  shall  be  given  by  the  Secre- 
tary within  thirty  days  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROBERT  C.  BYRD.  I  move  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


BAR  MEMBERSHIP  REQUIRE- 
MENTS FOR  U.S.  MAGISTRATES 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senators  from  Texas 
(Mr.  Tower  and  Mr.  Bentsen).  I  send 
a  bill  to  the  desk  and  ask  for  its  imme- 
diate consideration.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  Alaska? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2706) 
to  amend  title  28,  United  States  Code, 
to  modify  the  bar  membership  re- 
quirements for  U.S.  magistrates. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  biU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
biU  having  been  read  the  third  time, 
the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2706)  was  passed  as  fol- 
lows: 

s.  27oe 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aTid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion aSKbXl)  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  strildng  out  "He  is,  and 
has  been  for  at  least  five  years,  a  member" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"He  lias  been  for  at  least  five  years  a 
member  in  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the 
highest  court  of  a  State,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
or  the  Virgin  Islands  of  the  United  States. 
and  he  is  a  member". 
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STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  flOBERT  C.  BTRD.  I  move  to 
lay  thi^  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  {to. 


NOMINATION  OF  JAMES 

tNS— TIME        LIMITATION 
AGRpIEMEINT 

Bir.  Stevens.  Mr.  President,  as  in 
executive  session,  I  ask  unanimotis 
consent  that  on  Tuesday.  July  13. 
1982,  at  4  p.m.  the  Senate  go  into  exec- 
utive afession  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tion of  James  Steams  to  be  Director  of 
the  Setfurities  Investor  Protection  Cor- 
IJoratiiBi,  under  the  following  time 
agreenient:  1  hour  to  be  equally  divid- 
ed between  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing Committee  and  the  ranking  minor- 
ity monber.  or  their  designees:  and 
llowing  the  conclusion  or  yield- 
of  time  that  the  Senate  pro- 
vote  on  the  confirmation  of 
Steams. 

ker.   I  ask  that  following  the 
any  motion  to  reconsider,  and 
id  the  informing  of  the  Presi- 
dent tl)at  the  Senate  has  given  its  con- 
sent   tb    this    nomination,    that    the 
Senate(resume  the  pending  business. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     Is 


there 


none,  a  nd  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE 


objection?    The    Chair    hears 


SALE  OF  HORSEMEAT  IN 
ttAVAL  COMMISSARIES 

Mr.  ImELCHER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  td  call  the  Senate's  attention  to  a 
matter:  concerning  the  impropriety  of 
the  Navy,  our  U.S.  Navy,  selling  horse- 
several  of  their  commissaries, 
that  there  are  several  reasons 
:ting  to  the  sale  of  horsemeat 
naval  commissaries.  I  think, 
might  cause  people  in  the 
suspect  that  their  coolcs  are 
them  horsemeat  when  they 
think  ttiey  are  eating  beef. 

Second,  I  believe  that  in  this  country 
horsemeat  is  not  considered  as  good  as 
beef  and  there  are  some  objections 
from  the  horse  lovers  throughout  the 
United  States  to  using  horsemeat  for 
consiu^ption.  And  there  is  a  question 
of  the  Humane  Society  and  the  horse 
associations  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
horses  are  actually  being  slaughtered 
in  a  humane  and  clean  way. 

Third,  I  think  a  lot  of  people  who 
are  pfoducing  beef  in  this  country 
would  prefer  that  our  United  States 
Navy  promote  beef.  pork,  or  poultry 
rather  than  horsemeat. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent t>  have  placed  in  the  Rbcosd  a 
letter  fvhich  I  addressed  to  the  Honor- 
able J4hn  F.  Lehman.  Jr.,  Secretary  of 
the  Ni  vy,  on  Jtme  30.  1982.  and  an  ar- 
ticle entitled  "Commissary  Shoppers 
Give  B  [ixed  Reviews  to  Horsemeat." 


June  SO,  1982 


There  b«  ing  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  trticle  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  ^he  Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

U.S.  Sbhatk, 
Washington,  D.C.  June  30, 1982. 
Hon.  John  I^.  Lchmaii,  Jr., 
Secretary  offhe  Navy, 
The  Pentagafi, 
Washington!  D.C. 

Dkak  Mk.1sbcutart.  The  United  States 
Navy  has  b^n  extremely  helpful  to  Ameri- 
can agriculttire  over  the  years,  especially  at 
times  when  the  Navy  has  accelerated  con- 
sumption at  America's  fine  agricultural 
commodities,  particularly  those  in  surplus. 

Therefore]  I  was  extremely  disappointed 
to  learn  that  Navy  commissaries  are  now  of- 
fering horatmeat  for  sale  in  competition 
with  the  Aiierican  beef.  First.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  horsemeat  is  considered  by  Ameri- 
cans to  be  ai  desirable  as  beef,  pork  or  poul- 
try. Secondly,  the  Navy  is  seeking  to  en- 
hance recruitment  of  volunteers,  and  this 
practice  of  felling  horsemeat  in  Navy  com- 
missaries suBgesta  that  it  Is  the  meat  used 
for  Navy  penonnel. 

For  the  two  years  prior  to  this  past  Janu- 
ary, cattle  had  been  selling  for  less  than 
their  cost  of  production.  The  cattle  industry 
had  been  Ih  a  virtual  depression.  Mean- 
while, becaase  of  the  recession,  consumer 
consumptioa  of  beef  has  been  declining. 

But  beyond  the  commercial  concerns, 
there  are  tiumane  considerations  which 
must  be  d«alt  with.  I  have  no  personal 
knowledge  <  f  the  Chevalean  Foods  Compa- 
ny, which  it  selling  the  honemeat  to  the 
commissartc  I.  I  assume  that  their  products 
are  inspecte  1  by  the  U.8.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture. Bt  It  the  American  Horse  Council, 
the  Human  (  Society  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Ami  trican  Horse  Protection  Associa- 
tion have  bi  ought  to  my  attention  a  serious 
problem  asi  Delated  with  the  transportation 
of  hones  Ini  ended  for  slaughter. 

People  wliO  do  this  kind  of  transporting 
often  overbad  horses  Into  trucks  that  are 
not  designee  I  to  carry  them  safely.  They  are 
sometimes  transported  without  adequate 
provision  far  food  and  water.  Further,  as  a 
result  of  t|ie  large  Increase  in  European 
demand  for  American  horsemeat,  priceit 
have  risen  sp  high  that  firms  seeking  horses 
for  slaughter  often  outbid  prospective 
riding  horK  purchasers.  Horses  roaming 
free  on  public  lands  have  reportedly  been  il- 
legally rem(|ved  for  the  horsemeat  trade. 

There  art  not  enough  horses  in  the 
United  Sta^  for  our  armed  forces  to  be 
promoting  the  development  of  a  domestic 
horsemeat  t  larket.  I  urge  you,  for  both  com- 
mercial and  humanitarian  reasons,  to  order 
that  Navy  commissaries  no  longer  offer 
horsemeat  t  [>r  sale. 

Best  regaids. 
Sincei^ly, 

JOHM  MCLCHn. 


June  SO.  1982 
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ComiissAav  SHomas  Oivz  Mixd  Reviews 
TO  Horsemeat 

(By  Jeff  Barnard) 

MiDDLKTO|VM.  R.I.— Figuring  that  sailors 
who  have  seen  the  world  may  be  willing  to 
sit  down  to  a  horsemeat  dinner,  a  Connecti- 
cut firm  ha*  turned  to  the  U.S.  Navy  to  help 
wipe  out  an  older  taboo. 

Horse  stegks  and  horse  patties  were  intro- 
duced to  sekreral  Navy  commissaries— and  a 
few  supen  larkets— In  New  England  last 
week  by  Chevalean  Foods  of  Hartford, 
which  last  year  sold  $20  million  worth  of 
horsemeat,  M.5  percent  of  It  overseas. 


"Customer  reaction  is  very  polarized."  said 
commissary  officer  Lt.  Edward  B.  Haskins  of 
the  Newport  Navy  Commissary  here.  "One 
lady  asked  me  if  Lassie  was  going  to  be  next 
and  I  assured  her  that  was  not  the  case." 

Haskins  says  he  has  sold  about  150  pack- 
ages of  the  meat,  which  comes  from  spent 
saddle  horses  and  race  horses.  Six  quarter- 
pound  patties  sell  for  $1.75,  equivalent  to 
$1.17  a  pound,  he  said.  By  comparison,  ham- 
burger sells  for  $1.72  a  pound. 

"It  provides  a  lower  cost  alternative  to 
beef,  especially  in  the  economic  times  we 
find  ourselves  in  now,"  said  Hsskins. 

Horsemeat  also  is  being  offered  at  Navy 
commissaries  in  New  London,  Conn.,  and 
Brunswick.  Maine,  and  at  a  few  civilian 
stores  in  Maine. 

Ronald  J.  Com.  president  of  Chevalean 
Foods,  said  fears  that  the  rising  value  of  the 
dollar  would  hurt  foreign  sales  prompted 
the  firm  to  start  selling  in  the  United 
States. 

Com  said  a  centuries-old  taboo  against 
horsemeat  in  Europe,  spread  in  part  by  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  started  breaking 
down  in  the  19th  century  after  the  top  sur- 
geon in  Napoleon's  army  ordered  cavalry 
horses  to  be  slaughtered  to  feed  starving 
troops. 

"After  that,  the  Catholic  Church  In 
France  actively  started  promoting  it  to  help 
the  poor  and  poverty  stricken,"  Com  said. 
"It  was  even  a  gourmet  item  and  suggested 
by  doctors  for  its  high  nutritional  value." 

Haskins  said  his  horsemeat  Is  USDA-ap- 
proved  and  higher  in  protein  than  beef,  but 
lower  in  calories  and  cholesterol. 

The  meat  comes  from  horses  which  have 
reached  the  end  of  their  usefulness  and  are 
sold  to  the  meat  packing  plant.  Com  said. 

Haskins  said  about  40  percent  of  the  shop- 
pers who  tried  horsemeat  at  a  store  demon- 
stration said  they  liked  it.  while  about  60 
percent  turned  up  their  noses  and  wouldn't 
even  take  a  nibble. 

"I  still  have  people  come  up  to  me  and 
say,  'I  can't  eat  Silver  or  Flicka.'  "  Com  said. 

Why  the  Navy? 

"We  were  having  tremendous  difficulty 
with  the  private  sector  and  I  knew  there  is  a 
far  greater  sophistication  in  terms  of  eating 
throughout  the  world  by  armed  service  per- 
sonnel, having  been  there  myself,  and  know- 
ing that  people  In  Prance.  Korea,  and  Japan 
eat  horsemeat,"  he  said. 

"A  lot  of  people  will  realize,  maybe,  that 
what  we  have  done  in  this  country  for  hun- 
dreds of  years  may  have  been  wrong,  using 
horsemeat  Just  for  pet  food,"  he  said. 


THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC 
ASSEMBLY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President, 
during  the  Memorial  Day  recess,  a 
UJS.  delegation  attended  the  spring 
meeting  of  the  North  Atlantic  Assem- 
bly in  Madeira,  Portugal.  The  Senate 
members  included  Senator  Joseph 
BiDEN.  Senator  Thomas  EACLiTOif, 
Senator  James  McCLiniE.  Senator 
Arlen  Specter.  Senator  William 
RoTH.  and  me.  A  delegation  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  led  by  Representative  Phillip 
Burton. 

The  North  Atlantic  Assembly  is  the 
interparliamentary  assembly  of 
member  countries  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Alliance.  The  aim  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Assembly  Is  to  promote  and  fur- 


ther the  aims  of  the  Atlantic  Alliance 
as  detailed  in  the  North  Atlantic 
Treaty. 

The  Assembly  operates  through  five 
committees  which  cover  the  range  of 
the  Assembly's  activities— economic; 
education:  cultural  affairs,  and  infor- 
mation; military;  political;  and  scien- 
tific and  technical.  The  plenary  ses- 
sion on  the  final  day  of  meetings  con- 
cludes the  session.  Participation  in- 
cludes discussions,  presentation  of  res- 
olutions, and  debate. 

The  meeting  of  the  Assembly  held 
each  spring  lays  the  goundwork  for 
the  major  fall  meeting  where  substan- 
tive resolutions  are  voted  on  by  the 
delegates.  This  year's  fall  meeting  will 
be  held  in  London  in  November. 

The  U.S.  delegation  to  the  meeting 
in  Madeira  participated  actively  in  the 
deliberations  of  the  military,  political, 
and  economic  committees. 

Literally,  every  issue  which  divides 
or  unites  the  NATO  member  countries 
came  up  for  discussion  during  several 
days  of  meetings. 

European  delegates  expressed  par- 
ticular concern  over  our  high  interest 
rates,  the  future  direction  of  American 
arms  control  efforts,  and  over  talk  in 
this  country  about  possible  withdrawal 
of  some  American  troops  now  sta- 
tioned in  Europe.  There  were  also  ex- 
tensive discussions  about  the  Middle 
East,  the  issue  of  burden  sharing. 
Poland.  Afghanistan,  and  East-West 
economic  ties. 

As  is  to  be  expected  at  a  gathering  of 
democratically  elected  parliamentar- 
ians, there  were  disagreements  not 
only  between  delegations  but  within 
delegations  as  well  concerning  many 
of  these  issues.  What  can  be  said  is 
that  there  was  also  a  broad  based  con- 
sensus that  the  member  states  of 
NATO  remain  fully  engaged  in  a  coop- 
erative search  for  solutions  to  common 
problems. 

This  cooperative  effort  was  reflected 
in  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  As- 
sembly at  the  plenary  session  on  the 
last  day.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
a  copy  of  the  resolution,  entitled  "Res- 
olution 121  on  East-West  Relations 
After  Poland:  The  Search  for  an  Alli- 
ance Consensus."  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

lit.  MATHIAS.  I  wish  to  draw  par- 
ticular attention,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
report— an  interim  report— submitted 
to  the  Assembly  by  its  Special  Com- 
mittee on  Nuclear  Weapons  In  Europe, 
which  is  chaired  by  Senator  Bidem. 
The  Special  Committee  will  issue  an 
updated  version  at  the  Assembly's  fall 
session  in  London.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  interim  report,  and 
also  the  text  of  a  statement  delivered 
by  Senator  Biden  to  the  Assembly  in 
Maderia.  appear  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marlcs. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BIATHIAS.  Mr.  President,  rela- 
tions between  Europe  and  the  United 
States  are  troubled  at  present.  We  are. 
it  seems,  too  often  irritated  by  what 
governments  do  or  do  not  do  on  the 
other  side  of  the  Atlantic.  I  know  that 
many  Europeans  find  our  actions  dis- 
turbing as  well. 

The  meetings  of  the  North  Atlantic 
Assembly  each  year  are  excellent  occa- 
sions for  the  type  of  free-flowing 
dialog  between  parliamentarians 
which  is  vital  if  misimderstandlng 
within  the  alliance  is  to  be  reduced. 

The  United  SUtes  has  not  always 
been  adequately  represented  at  these 
meetings.  I  very  much  regret  this.  I 
hope  that  members  of  the  Senate  with 
responsibility  in  the  fields  of  military 
and  foreign  affairs  will  give  very  seri- 
ous thought  to  participating  in  the  fall 
meeting  of  the  Assembly  to  be  held  in 
London.  England,  from  the  13th  to  the 
19th  of  November  1982. 
ExMiarT  1 
(Resolution  Adopted  by  the  North  Atlantic 

Assembly  at  iu  Spring  Plenary  Seaalon, 

Madeira.  May  31,  1982] 

RnoLtrrioH  121  on  East-West  Relations 
After  Poland:  The  Search  for  an  Alliance 
Consensus 

The  Assembly. 

Stressing  that  the  maintenance  of  politi- 
cal cohesion  and  consensus  within  the  Alli- 
ance Is  an  essential  component  of  collective 
security  and  deterrence; 

Emphasizing  that  the  Soviet  invasion  and 
occupation  of  Afghanistan  violate  interna- 
tional agreements  and  have  brought  about 
the  current  deterioration  in  overall  East- 
West  relations: 

Condemning  the  imposition  of  martial  law 
in  Poland,  prompted  by  the  U.8.8JI.,  as  a 
serious  violation  of  the  Helsinki  Final  Act, 
demonstrating  that  the  Soviet  influence 
finds  Its  expression  in  an  increasing  involve- 
ment in  repressive  activity: 

Urging  the  current  Polish  leadership  to 
lift  martial  law.  to  free  all  political  prison- 
ers, and  to  restore  the  process  of  dialogue 
and  negotiation  with  the  Church  and  Soli- 
darity: 

Aware  that  Polish  developmenu  have 
given  rise  to  significant  differences  among 
the  Allies  concerning  the  future  conduct  of 
East-West  relations: 

Recalling  that  defence  and  detente,  as  the 
Harmel  Report  concluded,  are  complemen- 
tary elements  of  Alliance  security  and 

Emphasizing,  therefore,  that  Alliance  se- 
curity resU  on  a  maintenance  of  the  balance 
of  forces  between  East  and  West  as  well  as 
on  the  pursuit  of  East- West  talks  and  nego- 
tiations on  various  levels,  In  particular,  the 
Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  and  strategic 
arms  negotiations,  as  well  as  on  the  ~tab- 
lishment  of  an  efficient  and  constant  proce- 
dure of  verification: 

Confirming  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
NATO  Treaty,  e.g..  the  defence  of  freedom 
and  democracy  in  each  of  the  member  coun- 
tries: 

Condemning  all  acts  of  torture  and  terror- 
Ism: 

Welcoming  the  world-wide  effort  in  the 
framework  of  the  United  Nations  to  advance 
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peace  by  holding  a  Special  General  Assem- 
bly on  Dtsannament; 

Urges  the  member  governments  of  the 
North  Atlantic  Alliance. 

1.  to  allocate  the  necessary  resources  to 
meet  Alliance  requirements  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  credible  deterrence  and  defence 
and.  in  particular,  to  urgently  undertake 
the  strengthening  of  conventional  forces 
and  the  establishment  of  adequate  civil  de- 
fence; 

2.  to  continue  humanitarian  aid  to  the 
Polish  people  and  to  be  prepared  to  resume 
official  economic  and  financial  assistance 
when  martial  law  is  lifted,  and  to  inteitsify 
relations  in  the  fields  of  science,  culture  and 
athletics: 

3.  to  re-examine  Alliance  mechanisms  for 
consultation,  co-ordination  and  co-operation 
in  order  better  to  meet  common  objectives 
and  to  avoid  conflict  between  member  coun- 
tries: 

4.  to  develop  in  the  field  of  East- West  eco- 
nomic relations  a  more  co-ordinated  policy 
that  respects  the  interests  of  the  member 
countries; 

5.  to  co-ordinate  efforts  in  preparation  for 
the  IMa  United  NaUons  Special  General  As- 
sembly on  Disarmament; 

Urges  the  Turkish  government  to  free  all 
political  prisoners  and  to  re-establish  de- 
mocracy: 

Urges  the  Heads  of  State  and  Heads  of 
Government  assembling  on  the  occasion  of 
the  NATO  summit  on  June  10: 

1.  to  reaffirm  the  common  W^tem  com- 
mitment to  serious  arms  control  and  disar- 
mament negotiations  aimed  at  achieving 
greater  stability  at  reduced  levels  of  arma- 
ments; 

3.  to  remind  the  Soviet  Union  that  the 
strict  observance  of  bilateral  and  multilater- 
al agreements,  especially  the  Helsinki  Final 
Act,  is  a  leading  element  in  Improved  East- 
West  relations; 

3.  to  signal  to  the  Soviet  Union  the  inter- 
est of  Alliance  countries  in  developing  East- 
West  economic  relations  on  the  basis  of 
mutual  benefit  in  Improved  political  circum- 
stances; 

Urges  all  nations  participating  in  the  1982 
United  Nations  Special  General  Assembly 
on  Disarmament: 

To  reach  agreement  on  world-wide  arms 
control  and  disarmament  through  specific 
measures,  namely,  improved  confidence 
building  measures,  control  and  limitation  of 
arms  lalet.  support  for  ongoing  bilateral 
and  multilateral  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations,  and  strengthened  nucle- 
ar non-proliferation  measures. 

Ezribit2 

bmaiii  RaroRT  or  thk  Spicial  ComnrrB 

OR  Ndclkak  Wbapors  hi  Euror 

KKvnw  or  aacnrr  BKvaLOPMxmrs 

1.  Since  the  last  report  of  the  Special 
Committee  on  Nuclear  Weapons  in  Europe 
was  presented  to  the  Assembly  last  October 
at  the  Munich  meeting,  a  number  of  signifi- 
cant developments  have  occurred  regarding 
the  issues  under  study.  Rather  than  try  to 
squeeze  the  review  of  these  developments 
into  the  framework  of  that  report,  the  Co- 
Rapporteurs  have  chosen  to  review  major 
developments  In  this  separate  report.  At  the 
time  of  the  Autumn  session,  the  framework 
of  the  normal  report  will  once  again  be  fol- 
lowed and  up-dated. 

United  States  initiatives 

2.  In  his  first  major  foreign  policy  address 
on  18th  November.  1981,  President  Reagan 
outlined  several  far-reaching  proposals  for 


arms  control  and.  in  effect,  challenged  the 
Soviet  Union  to  approach  reductions  seri- 
ously. The  address  was  marked  by  four  pro- 
posal s.  First.  President  Reagan  proposed 
the  '  zero  option"  as  the  basis  for  the  bilat- 
eral Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  (INF)  ne- 
gotistions  in  Geneva,  that  Is.  he, offered  to 
the  i  oviet  Union  cancellation  of  the  deploy- 
ment of  the  European-based  572  Pershing 
lis  a  nd  cruise  missiles  if  the  Soviet  Union 
agrei  d  to  dismantle  its  SS-20s,  S&-4s,  and 
SS-S  t.  In  this  respect,  he  explicitly  rejected 
the  ( oviet  argument  alleging  that  a  balance 
of  tl  ese  nuclear  forces  already  exists  and 
charged  the  Soviet  Union  with  creating  a 
desti  bilizing  imbalance.  Secondly,  he  stated 
that  preliminary  talks  on  the  resumption  of 
strat  «ic  arms  negotiations  would  take  place 
at  tl  e  Haig-Oromyko  meeting  In  January 
and  I  ndicated  that  the  United  States  was  in- 
teres  «d  in  substantial  reductions  to  equal, 
verif  able  levels  and  would  pursue  "major 
quail  Uktive  and  quantitative  progreas"  In  the 
nego  iatlons.  Thirdly,  the  United  States,  he 
aven  ed.  was  strongly  Interested  in  a  reduc- 
tion of  conventional  forces.  Fourthly,  the 
PresI  lent  firmly  supported  the  Idea  of  a 
CSC :  Conference  on  European  Disarma- 
ment (CDE)  to  reduce  the  rtaks  of  surprise 
attacc 

3.  { lovlet  reaction  to  the  President's  pro- 
posal I  was  utter  rejection.  His  speech  was 
desci  Ibed  as  an  attempt  to  deceive  an  unln- 
fonn  id  public.  The  "aero  option",  according 
to  th  i  Soviet  press,  could  not  conceivably  be 
takei  1  seriously.  Soviet  Journalists  recalled 
repel  tedly  President  Reagan's  statement 
that  a  limited  nuclear  exchange  in  Europe 
migh  i  be  possible  without  escalation  to  a 
full  luclear  exchange,  saying  any  nuclear 
exch  uige  would  undoubtedly  lead  to  a  total 
nucU  ar  exchange.  Finally,  the  Soviet  Union 
chall  !nged  as  "fantastic"  the  figures  Presi- 
dent Reagan  used  to  indicate  the  present 
balaiice— 6/1  In  the  Soviet  favour. 

4.  Prom  the  Allies,  the  Reagan  address 
won  nrarm  and  wide  applause  both  for  Its 
sulMuice— it  was  a  long-awaited,  supportive 
stateinent  on  arms  control  programmes  as 
part  of  American  seciuity  policy— and  for  its 
tonei-it  was  a  movement  away  from  the  ag- 
gres^ve  anti-Soviet  rhetoric  characteristic 
of  thie  earlier  months  of  his  administration. 
Mor^ver,  it  Indicated  a  strong,  realistic 
comibltment  to  the  Alliance,  a  sensitivity 
and  kttentlveneas  to  Allied  concerns,  and. 
implicitly,  a  certain  recognition  that  the 
Alllet  could  be  heard  by  the  United  SUtes 
and  even  Influence  the  formulation  of 
American  nuclear  policy.  The  adoption  of 
the  "zero  option"  In  particular  was  per- 
ceived by  many  Allies  as  a  strong  opeiiing 
posit  Ion  for  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force 
(INF)  negotiations.  The  "aero  option"  was 
subs  quently  endorsed  firmly  by  the  Nucle- 
ar P  anning  Group  (NPO)  In  two  meetings 
and  l>y  the  NATO  ministerial  meetings  in 
Dec*  mber  1081.  Chancellor  Schmidt  of  the 
Fed(  ral  Republic,  welcoming  the  zero  pro- 
posa  ,  remarked  that  In  his  coming  meetings 
with  President  Breshnev,  he  would  convey 
to  tlie  Soviet  President  NATO's  determina- 
tion to  proceed  with  deployments  if  the 
Gentva  negotiations  did  not  produce  signifi- 
cant reductions. 

77ie  Schmidt-Brezhnev  meeting* 

5.  Shortly  before  the  Intermediate  Nucle- 
ar Force  (INF)  negotiations  opened  In 
Gen  iva  on  30th  November,  three  days  of 
meel  Ings  (22nd-25th  November)  took  place 
in  B  >nn  between  Federal  Republic  Chancel- 
lor lelmut  Schmidt  and  Soviet  President 
Leoi  id  Breshnev.  The  meetings  were  widely 
view  !d  as  "setting  the  stage"  for  the  coming 
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Intermed  late  Nuclear  Force  (INF)  talks,  and 
it  was  tliought  that  President  Brezhnev 
might  lai  nch  a  new  initiative  to  open  cracks 
in  the  Al  lance.  The  meetings  were  also  con- 
sidered to  be  of  special  importance  because 
the  Fedei  al  Republic  of  Germany  maintains 
a  powerf  il  position  In  East- West  relations 
generally  and  because  It  was  the  first  visit 
of  the  Sfviet  leader  to  a  Western  country 
since  the|Soviet  invasion  of  Afghanistan. 

6.  Durifig  the  meetings.  President  Brezh- 
nev did.  In  fact,  repeat  his  offer  for  a  mora- 
torium on  deployment  of  new  systems  in 
Europe  4nd  added  another  offer  Soviet 
Union  wciuld  reduce  unilaterally  (by  an  un- 
specified [number  of  unspecified  weapons 
systems)  Soviet  intermediate  range  systems 
if  the  moratorium  were  accepted  and  NATO 
did  not  deploy.  By  all  accounts  of  their 
meetings]  Chancellor  Schmidt  performed 
valuable  services  for  the  Alliance  by  his 
firmness  in  support  of  the  "zero  option" 
and.  conversely,  his  firmness  that  the 
NATO  aeapons  would  be  deployed  If  the 
Geneva  negotiations  did  not  succeed  in 
reaching  the  "zero  option";  by  his  Insistence 
that  the]  United  States  was  serious  about 
the  negoliatlons;  by  his  admonitions  to  the 
Soviet  legder  about  the  destablllztng  effecu 
of  the  Soviet  military  build-up:  by  his  state- 
ments on  the  increase  in  International  ten- 
sions catted  by  the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Af- 
ghanlstai  i.  He  also  reportedly  warned  Presi- 
dent Breshnev  against  trying  to  Influence 
public  oi  Inion  against  the  positions  taken 
by  their  lovemmenU.  The  Schmidt-Brezh- 
nev meetings  were  obviously  very  useful  in 
reinforcing  Alliance  viewpoinu  on  a  series 
of  Issues. 

The  Q^neva  intermediate  nuclear  force 
negotiatioru 


The 


result  of 


commencement  of  the  Intermedi- 


7. 
ate  Nuclear  Force  (INF)  negotiations  in 
Geneva  Of\  30th  November  Is  considered  the 
NATO  determination  to  proceed 


with  deployment:  the  Soviet  Union  finally 
accepted  the  NATO  1979  offer  to  negotUte 
without  I  ireconditlons  because  of  NATO  sol- 
idarity ai  id  resolution  to  proceed.  Welcomed 
on  all  Sid  es.  the  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force 
(INF)  nei  lotiatlons  focus  directly  on  nuclear 
missile  s;  'stems.  On  a  more  profouiul  level, 
however,  it  la  clear  that  the  two  sides  are 
dealing  irith  ways  of  reducing  the  risk  of 
nuclear  urar.  the  possibility  of  which  has 
troubled  legments  of  the  European  popula- 
tion for  I  ome  time  and.  more  recently,  seg- 
ments of  the  American  population. 

8.  At  the  first  meeting,  both  sides  agreed 
on  a  "neivs  blackout",  restricting  all  public 
commenti  to  the  l)arest  procedural  matters. 
The  negotiators  met  in  December  until  a 

-New  Year  recess,  resumed  negoti- 
ations in]  early  January,  and  recessed  again 
on  16th  March  with  30th  May  as  a  date  for 
resiunption  of  negotiations. 

9.  Desblte  the  new  blackout,  the  general 
positionsjof  both  sides  are  known,  and  they 
are  kno^  to  be  far  apart.  The  definition  of 
which  weapons  will  be  the  subject  of  the  ne- 
gotiatlonf  is  critical.  The  United  SUtes.  sup- 
ported by  the  Allies,  intends  to  focus  on  the 
most  4^'V"'*''  systems— intermediate 
range  Und-lwsed  missiles— and  takes  a 
broad  approach  on  geographic  scope.  The 
Soviet  Uhion.  rejecting  so  far  the  zero  pro- 
posal, wants  the  geographic  scope  restricted 
to  Euroi^,  but  seeks  a  broad  approach  on 
the  systems  negotiated,  including  United 
States  nuclear  capable  aircraft— the  so- 
called  "forward-based  systems"- and  the 
French  i  nd  United  Kingdom  nuclear  forces. 
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10.  Some  Idea  of  the  very  different  per- 
spectives on  what  forces  should  be  counted 
can  be  seen  from  the  official  estimates  put 
forward  by  either  side  of  forces  relevant  to 
the  European  region.  The  Soviet  Union 
maintains  there  is  now  a  rough  balance  of 
medium-range  systems  "intended  for  use  in 
Europe",  that  is,  systems  with  a  range  of 
1,000  kms,  with  986  Western  systems  and 
975  Soviet  systems.  These  figures  were  ex- 
plained at  the  time  in  the  following  manner, 
though  it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
numt>er  of  SS-20s  has  now  reached  300.  ac- 
cording to  United  States  estimates: 


V.S.S.R. 


V.S.  and  NATO 
IRBM: 
French  IRBM 

18 

Fn>nrh  RT.RM 

80 

United  Kingdom  Polaris 

64 

Total 

162 

Aircraft: 
U.S.  FBlll 

65 

Fill 

172 

F4 

246 

Carriers  A6/7 

240 

French  Mirage  IV 

46 

United  Kingdom  Vulcan 

55 

Total 

824 

Total 

986 

U.S.S.R. 
SS-20 

243 

SS-4  and  5 

253 

SS-NS 

18 

Total 

514 

Backfire  1 

Badger      

461 

Blinder 

Total 

975 

11.  The  United  States,  supported  by  the 
Allies,  argues  that  no  such  balance  exists: 
that  the  United  States  has  nothing  compa- 
rable to  the  SS-20;  that  the  Soviet  Union 
cannot  logically  argue  there  was  a  balance 
in  1979  and  two  years  later,  when  it  has 
added  200  more  S8-20s.  still  claims  there  is 
a  balance:  that  the  Soviet  Union  includes 
United  Kingdom  and  French  forces,  which 
are  strategic  forces  and  which  the  United 
States  can  in  no  way  negotiate;  that  the 
Soviet  Union  achieves  this  figure  in  a  dis- 
torted manner.  That  is.  the  Soviet  figures 
include  F48  with  an  unrefueled  range  of 
under  1.000  kms,  but  do  not  include  for 
their  own  part  a  number  of  aircraft,  (the 
Fencer,  for  example)  estimated  to  have  a  ca- 
pability well  beyond  1,000  kms.  They  in- 
clude FBI  Us  based  in  the  United  SUtes. 
and  the  Soviet  Union  calculates  the  number 
of  A6s  and  A7s  at  240  by  including  six  air- 
craft carriers-two  in  the  Mediteranean.  and 
four  that  could  be  deployed  in  the  North 
Atlantic  in  time  of  crisis— and  again  compa- 
rable Soviet  naval-based  aircraft  are  ex- 
cluded. 

12.  By  contrast,  Richard  Burt,  Director  of 
the  United  SUtes  Department's  Bureau  of 
Political-Military  Affairs,  presented  the  fol- 
lowing figures  in  support  of  the  claim  made 
by  President  Reagan  in  November  1981  of  a 
6/1  advantage  for  the  Warsaw  Pact: 


V.S. 


IRBMs 

Aircraft: 

In  Europe— Fl  1 1 . 

F4 

A6/7 


164 

265 

68 


Total 

Based  in  U.S.-FB111 . 


497 
63 


Total. 


560 


SS-30.„ 

SS-4/5 

250 

350 

SS-13/32 

100 

SS-N5 

30 

Backfire 

45 

Badger /Blinder 

Fencer.  Flogger.  Fitter 

Total 

350 

2.700 

3.825 

13.  No  one  believes  the  negotiations  will 
be  easy  or  brief.  There  is  certainly  great 
pressure  that  they  succeed.  There  have 
been  mutual  charges  that  the  other  side  was 
not  negotiating  seriously,  but  the  negotia- 
tions have  so  far  been  generally  described  as 
serious,  frank  and  "businesslike".  When  the 
negotiations  went  into  recess  in  mid-March, 
chief  United  SUtes  negotiator  Paul  NItze 
sUted  that  while  no  progress  had  been 
made  on  the  central  Issues,  there  had  been 
"substantial  progreas"  In  "clarifying  and 
dealing  with  sulxidlary  issues". 

The  SaecUU  Consultative  Oroup  fSCG/ 

14.  The  Special  ConsulUtlve  Group 
(SCO),  which  was  Instrumental  in  the  for- 
mulation of  the  NATO-supported  United 
SUtes  position  at  the  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Force  negotiations,  has  not  t>een  dissolved, 
nor  are  there  plans  to  do  so.  It  continues  to 
function  as  a  forum  for  Allies'  consulUtion 
and  information.  The  Special  ConsulUtlve 
Group  has  strongly  supported  the  zero  pro- 
posal and  has  urged  "concrete  negotiated  re- 
sulU  at  the  earliest  possible  time".  The  con- 
sultations have  reportedly  been  satisfactory 
to  the  Allies,  and  the  United  States  has  indi- 
cated great  satisfaction  with  them  as  well. 
As  Assistant  Secretary  of  SUte  Lawrence 
Eagleburger.  former  Special  ConsulUtlve 
Group  leader,  remarked.  "The  Intensity  of 
the  Special  Consultative  Group  leader,  re- 
marked. "The  Intensity  of  the  Special  Con- 
sultative Group  consultations  since  the 
Rome  ministerial  meeting  in  May  (1981) 
symlwlizes  the  American  commitment  to 
Allied  interests,  as  well  as  the  common 
desire  of  the  United  SUtes  and  its  Allies  to 
achieve  genuine  arms  control.  These  consul- 
utlons  played  an  Invaluable  role  In  develop- 
ing the  United  SUtes  negotiating  position". 

Soviet  proposals 

15.  In  an  address  to  the  Soviet  Trade 
Unions  on  16th  March.  President  Brezhnev 
announced  that  the  Soviet  Union  had  uni- 
laterally halted  deployment  of  the  8S-20  in 
the  European  Soviet  Union.  He  also  an- 
nounced that  the  Soviet  Union  intended  to 
make  unilateral  reductions  later  in  1982 
"unless  there  Is  a  new  aggravation  of  the 
International  situation",  and  that  It  re- 
mained ready  to  negotiate  serious  reduc- 
tions of  all  medium-range  nuclear  weapons 
In  E^l^ope.  The  Soviet  President's  speech 
was  noteworthy  for  two  other  passages,  one 
In  which  he  proposed  a  "mutual  restriction 
of  naval  operations",  and  one  in  which  he 
made  a  veiled  threat  to  respond  to  NATO 
deploymenU  by  Increasing  Soviet  nuclear 
capabilities  In  the  Western  hemisphere. 

16.  The  Brezhnev  March  proposal  was  not 
generally  considered  new.  It  evoked  his  No- 
vember 1981  moratorium  proposal  to  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt,  when  the  proposed  morato- 
rium was  still  conditional  either  on  NATO's 
non-deployment  or  on  a  NATO  refusal  to 
deploy  during  the  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
That  earlier  Brezhnev  proposal,  it  should  be 
recalled,  was  immediately  rejected,  since 
among  other  reasons  it  would  not  require 
any  reduction  of  Soviet  missiles  for  the  du- 
ration of  the  negotiations.  Allied  reactions 
to  the  "new"  proposal  were  extremely  re- 


served, ranging  from  a  French  official's 
sUtement  that  it  was  "nothing  new"  to  the 
Italian  Foreign  Ministry's  sUtement  that 
Brezhnev's  Intention  to  negotiate  still  had 
to  be  proved. 

17.  At  iu  March  meeting  in  Colorado 
Springs,  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group  reject- 
ed any  moratorium  proposal,  and  United 
SUtes  spokesmen  have  spoken  against  it 
firmly  and  persuasively.  Allied  officials  see 
the  moratorium  as  freeing  the  Soviet  Inter- 
mediate Nuclear  Force  monopoly  of  land- 
based  systems  and  United  SUtes  medium- 
range  inferiority  at  the  same  time  that  it 
undermines  Soviet  incentives  to  negotiate 
seriously  in  Geneva.  It  is  viewed  basically  as 
an  attempt  to  appeal  to  public  opinion,  to 
fuel  the  anti-nuclear  "peace"  movement, 
and.  ultimately,  to  split  NATO  and^uido  the 
1979  dual-track  decision.  The  unilateral 
Brezhnev  moratorium  on  deployra^nU  In 
Soviet  Europe  Is  seen  as  fundamentally 
meaningless,  since  it  does  not  restrain  de- 
ploymenU East  of  the  Urals,  from  where 
the  SS-20S  can  still  threaten  Europfc  and  It 
would  last  only  as  long  as  the  NATO,  coun- 
tries did  not  "actually  go  over  to  practical 
preparations  to  deploy  Pershing  II  missiles 
and  cruise  missiles  In  Europe".  Since  prep- 
arations have,  in  fact,  already  begun,  the 
SovieU  could  invoke  the  latter  conditions  as 
an  escape  clause  at  any  time.  Moreover,  fol- 
lowing the  6th  April  meeting  of  the  Special 
ConsulUtive  Group,  the  Chairman  noted 
evidence  of  continuing  SS-20  site  construc- 
tion in  the  European  Soviet  Union  since 
16th  March. 

Continuing  deployments 

18.  In  fact.  It  is  clear  that  the  SovleU  have 
not  yet  reached  the  end  of  their  deployment 
programme.  300  SS-20s  are  now  deployed, 
about  200  targeted  on  Western  Europe.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  completes  only  IU  present 
construction  sites,  it  will  have  39  bases  for  a 
total  of  351  SS-20S.  including  the  five  new 
SS-20  sites  known  to  be  under  construction 
for  50  more  missiles.  More  ominously  and 
little  noted  so  far.  at  least  in  the  public  dis- 
cussion, is  the  gradual  emergence  of  evi- 
dence, apparently  not  yet  conclusive,  indi- 
cating that  S8-20S  are  probably  being  de- 
ployed with  one  additional  re-load  racket. 
The  SS-20  Is  known  to  have  a  fast  re-load 
capability.  The  number  of  SS-30s  already 
deployed,  plus  the  re-load.  suggesU  a  very 
powerful  Soviet  medium-range  nuclear  ca- 
pability. 

Strategic  arms  negotiations 

19.  The  18th  November  foreign  policy  ad- 
dress of  President  Reagan  accented  the  im- 
portance of  the  resumption  of  strategic 
arms  negotiations  with  a  plan  for  substan- 
tial reductions.  For  many  of  the  Allies,  it 
was  a  welcome  emphasis,  since  earlier 
Reagan  positions  indicated  little  support  for 
arms  control,  great  support  for  negotiating 
from  strength  and  renewing  the  American 
strategic  effort,  and  little  understanding  of 
the  importance  of  arms  control  negotiations 
in  the  security  thinking  of  the  Allies.  Hopes 
for  a  resumption  of  strategic  talks  In  early 
1982  were,  unfortunately,  dashed  with  the 
imposition  of  martial  law  in  Poland.  The 
Haig-Gromyko  discussions  in  January  origi- 
nally planned  to  focus  on  resumption  of 
strategic  arms  negotiations,  centered  in- 
stead on  Poland:  the  resumption  of  Strate- 
gic Arms  Reduction  Talks  (START)  was  de- 
layed to  a  time  "when  conditions  permit", 
an  indirect  linkage  to  the  Polish  situation. 
For  many  Europeans,  even  this  indirect  and 
vague  linkage  was  painful  since  strategic 
arms  negotiations  are  considered  to  t>e  In 
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the  mutual  security  interests  of  both  East 
and  West.  The  Allies  have  continued  to 
insist  on  the  close  link  between  the  Interme- 
diate Nuclear  Force  negotiations  in  Geneva 
and  stratecic  arms  negotiations,  a  link  ex- 
plicitly stated  in  the  December  1979  commu- 
nique. Again  at  the  Nuclear  Planning  Group 
meeting  in  March  1982,  the  communique 
noted  strong  Allied  support  "for  the  United 
States  commitment  to  negotiate  on  strategic 
nuclear  weapons  with  the  Soviet  Union  re- 
sulting in  substantial  reductions". 

20.  It  was  undoubtedly  a  combination  of 
international  concern  and  the  growing 
American  anti-nuclear  movement  centering 
on  "freeze"  proposals  that  moved  President 
Reagan  to  address  the  critical  issue  of  stra- 
tegic arms  negotiations  in  early  April.  Show- 
ing an  understanding  of  the  concerns  of 
thoM  who  fear  nuclear  war  and  a  possible 
new  nuclear  arms  race.  President  Reagan 
promised  to  come  forward  with  proposals 
that  would  aim  at  dramatic  reductions  in 
strategic  nuclear  arms,  perhaps  reductions 
of  30-50%  on  both  sides.  He  supported  the 
United  States  Senate  "freeze"  resolution 
sponsored  by  Senators  Jackson  and  Warner 
with  the  backing  of  56  Senate  colleagues, 
proposing  that  both  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  adopt  "a  long-term, 
mutual  and  verifiable  freeze  at  equal  and 
sharply  reduced  levels  of  forces".  iTht  Jack- 
son-Warner "freeze"  resolution  was  offered 
as  an  alternative  to  the  Hatfield-Kennedy 
resolution,  which  called  for  an  immediate 
freeze  on  the  testing,  production  and  de- 
ployment of  nuclear  weapons,  followed  by 
major  reductions).  Since  it  came  into  office, 
the  Reagan  administration  has  been  con- 
ducting a  strategic  review,  which  now  ap- 
pears complete,  since  there  was  reportedly  a 
1st  May  deadline  for  an  inter-agency  draft 
negotiating  position.  The  START  talks 
could  resume  in  early  summer. 

77te  United  StaUa  nucUar  "freeze" 
movement 

21.  A  significant  development  in  the 
United  States  during  the  past  six  months 
has  been  the  growing  public  concern  with 
the  unrestrained  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons,  a  possible  new  round  in  the  nucle- 
ar arms  race,  and  the  threat  of  nuclear  war. 
President  Reagan's  earlier  position  regard- 
ing strengthened  strategic  nuclear  pro- 
grammes, combined  with  the  increased  mili- 
tary budget,  the  large  budget  deficit,  an  eco- 
nomic recession,  and  growing  alarm  weap- 
ons have  all  played  a  role  in  the  growing 
movement.  The  nuclear  concerns  have 
found  expression  on  the  grassroots  level 
with  town  councils  in  numerous  states  and 
on  the  national  level  with  resolutions  tabled 
in  both  houses  of  Congress.  The  two  freeze 
proposals  sponsored  by  Senators  were  men- 
tioned briefly  above.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  administration  wu  sharply  opposed  to 
the  Hatfield-Kennedy  resolution  calling  for 
an  immediate  freeze  on  the  testing,  produc- 
tion, and  deployment  of  nuclear  weapons 
worldwide.  Administration  spokesmen  op- 
posed it  for  a  variety  of  reasons.  They 
argued  it  would  freeze  the  United  States  in 
inferiority  in  some  categories.  It  would  also 
undermine  the  balance  of  power  and  there- 
fore would  undermine  deterrence.  It  would 
deprive  the  Soviets  of  any  incentive  to  nego- 
tiate. It  would  present  Impossible  problems 
for  verification.  It  would  cripple  the  effec- 
tiveness of  deterrence  and  undermine  the 
Intermediate  Nuclear  Force  negotiations 
and  NATO  solidarity.  The  administration 
argiunent  was  that  deterrence  should  be  re- 
inforced through  arms  control  negotiations 
and  bilateral,  balanced  arms  control  reduc- 


tions. Tile  persuasiveness  of  the  administra- 
tion's azmments  was  supplemented  by  sup- 
port for  the  Jackson- Warner  resolution  de- 
scribed above. 

22.  The  new  movement  in  the  United 
States  is  undeniably  of  great  political 
import.  |t  has  already  prompted  the  admin- 
istration] to  take  a  more  active  and  energetic 
position  on  arms  control  Issues,  and  It  Is 
most  likely  its  political  activities  will  contin- 
ue to  g^w.  The  highly  emotional  quality 
that  debates  on  nuclear  Issues  sometime 
take,  bolih  In  North  America  and  in  Europe, 
suggests!  that  a  broad  public  information 
program!  will  be  essential  everywhere  to 
ensure  iitformed  debate. 

I  77ie  debate  on  no  ftnt-vae 

23.  Another  indication  of  the  growing 
United  States  concern  about  nuclear  weap- 
ons was  the  article  in  Foreign  Affairs  au- 
thored by  four  prominent  American  securi- 
ty thinkers  calling  for  a  United  SUtes  decla- 
ration of  non-fint-use  of  nuclear  weapons. 
The  refisal  to  declare  non-first-use  lies  at 
the  heart  of  NATO  strategy  for  the  doc- 
trines of  flexible  response  and  deterrence. 
Because  of  the  East- West  imbalance  In  con- 
ventional forces,  the  ambiguity  and  uncer- 
tainty svrroundlng  possible  first  use  have 
been  cotisidered  essentia]  for  deterrence. 
Secretarl^  of  State  Haig  has  already  made  a 
number  of  serious  arguments  rejecting  the 
recent  proposal,  but  at  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment for  a  NATO  declaration  of  non-first- 
use  Is  a  thorough-going  scepticism  about  ac- 
tually controlling  a  nuclear  war  once  the 
first  nuaear  weapon  is  fired.  The  debate  on 
this  proiosal  has  only  begun.  The  Rappor- 
teurs of  Ihe  Special  Committee  will  monitor 
and  evaluate  the  debate  as  it  develops. 

ACTIVITIES  or  THS  8PBCIAL  COMHrTTSZ 

24.  In  the  Autumn  report,  the  Rappor- 
teurs wlB  bring  up-to-date  the  detailed  anal- 
yses of  the  political  forces  In  the  countries 
of  the  ffve  European  Allies  where  Pershing 
lis  and  cruise  missiles  may  be  deployed  in 
1983.  In  the  meantime,  they  wish  to  summa- 
rize maior  points  concerning  the  Special 
Commit!  ee's  visits  to  the  Hague  ^d  to 
Paris  du  -ing  8th-I2th  March. 

Holland 

25.  The  Center-Left  coalition  government 
that  em  irged  after  the  May  1981  elections 
in  Holli  nd  is  composed  of  the  Christian 
Demoen  tic  Appeal  (CDA).  the  LatMur 
Party,  i  nd  Democrats-66  (D-86).  A  wide 
gamut  at  nuclear  concerns  is  evident  among 
these  parties.  These  range  from  strong  op- 
position to  nuclear  weapons  in  general  and 
the  need  to  stop  a  nuclear  arms  race  to  de- 
mands for  a  reduction  of  Holland's  six  nu- 
clear tailu  and  a  more  general  reduction  of 
nuclear  (weapons:  from  disagreement  with 
the  1979  decision  because  the  number  of 
weapons  is  too  high  and  Is  seen  to  encour- 
age a  Buropean  regional  balance,  to  total 
oppositi  >n  to  deployment. 

26.  Co  icemlng  the  full  Implementation  of 
the  NA';  'O  1979  dual-track  decision,  the  coa- 
lition hfs  "agreed  to  disagree".  The  Chris- 
tian D^ocratlc  Appeal  and  Democrats-66 
could  sifpport  a  deployment  decision  under 
certain  f»onditions.  but  the  Labour  Party  is 
wholly  opposed  to  deployment  and  would 
bring  (l>wn  the  government  rather  than 
supportTa  positive  decision  to  deploy.  As  a 
result,  ttie  decision  to  deploy  has  been  post- 
poned. When  it  is  considered,  the  progress 
of  the  ueneva  Intermediate  Nuclear  Force 
talks  wQl  be  decisive. 

27.  It  must  be  noted  that  Holland  is  main- 
taining its  political  position  in  a  balanced 
way.  In  I  a  response  to  a  parliamentary  ques- 
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tlon  on  cruke  missile  site  surveys  in  the 
Netherlands  on  11th  February,  Defense 
Minister  Haiis  Van  Mierlo  sUted  that  whUe 
the  Dutch  di  ployment  decision  was  distant. 
Holland  was  responding  "passively"  to  offi- 
cial NATO  lequests  concerning  "legal  and 
technical"  aspects  of  possible  deployment. 
His  answer  ^ould  appear  to  keep  open  the 
Netherlands  <option  on  deployment  and  set 
the  stage  for  preliminary  site  survey  work, 
so  that  the  deployment  option  is  not,  de 
facto,  excluded. 

28.  The  rofusal  to  agree  to  deployment 
now  is  not  perceived  by  opponents  as  dam- 
aging the  solidarity  o{  the  Alliance  or  as  un- 
dermining Ihe  negotiations  in  Geneva. 
While  It  is  gi  anted  that  Alliance  determina- 
tion fully  tc  implement  the  1979  decision 
has  brought  Lhe  Soviet  Union  to  the  negoti- 
ating table.  Alliance  determination  Is  not 
considered  the  sole  cause.  Some  Dutch 
argue  that  they  would  indeed  be  undermin- 
ing solidarity  and  negotiations  if  they  had 
rejected  the  very  basis  of  the  negotiations. 
They  have  not  done  so:  in  fact  they  have 
supported  thp  Geneva  Intermediate  Nuclear 
Force  negotiations.  They  certainly  do  not 
favour  unilateral  disarmament.  They  tend 
to  justify  their  refusal  to  take  the  deploy- 
ment decision  now  as  a  signal  to  the  NATO 
Allies  that  people  (the  Dutch,  In  particular) 
can  no  longsr  live  with  nuclear  weapons  as 
easily  as  they  could  in  the  past:  that  people 
are  reaching  their  psychological  limits:  that 
NATO  has  n  lied  too  easily  and  too  much  on 
nuclear  weaitons:  and  that  the  uneasiness. 
or  fear,  or  li  isecurity,  to  which  one  is  more 
susceptible  Iv  areas  of  high  population  den- 
sity, caused  by  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  has  implications  for  future  plan- 
ning that  NATO  as  an  Alliance  must  consid- 
er carefully.,  The  grass-roots  nature  of  the 
anti-nuclear  bpposition  was  often  noted. 

29.  Continued  strong  Dutch  participation 
In  NATO,  at  least  among  the  political  party 
leaders  with  whom  the  Conunittee  met.  is 
striking  andl  calls  Into  question  the  whole 
notion  of  'iHollandltls"  with  lu  alleged 
characteristics  of  pacifism  and  neutralism. 
Neither  of  the  latter  two  was  at  all  in  evi- 
dence among  the  politicians,  with  whom 
very  frank  discussions  were  held.  Pacifism 
and  neutralism  may  be  tendencies  in  some 
of  the  anti-nuclear  groups,  but  even  the 
most  powerful  Dutch  anti-nuclear  group, 
which  officially  holds  the  position  that  the 
two  militaryi  blocs  should  gradually  be  dis- 
solved, does  Inot  endorse  Dutch  withdrawal 
from  NATO  at  this  time.  There  Is  some 
thought  being  given  In  the  anti-nuclear 
movement  tt  the  eventual  denuclearization 
of  Holland  \i  a  first  step,  but  the  signifi- 
cance of  this  particular  thought  even  In  the 
anti-nuclear  movement  Is  not  major  at  this 
time  and  the  predominant  significance  of 
this  thought  is.  In  any  case,  to  send  a  politi- 
cal signal  to  the  Allies. 

30.  There  ■  a  strong  and  apparently  grow- 
ing concemj  in  Holland  about  short-range 
nuclear  wea^ions.  Their  battlefield  useful- 
ness Is  suspect:  their  number  is  considered 
dangerouslyjlarge:  their  proliferation  Is  con- 
sidered thoi^htless:  their  military  rationale 
is  considered  artificially  constructed  after 
the  event,  l^e  long-held  reasoning  of  a  nu- 
clear supplement  for  conventional  weakness 
Is  being  careTuIly  scrutinized  and  found  defi- 
cient. It  is! thought  that  the  number  of 
short-range  huclear  systems  could  be  signifi- 
cantly reduced  without  any  damage  to  Alli- 
ance defenoe.  Some  unilateral  reductions 
might  be  i*iplemented.  though  unilateral 
disarmameni  in  this  area  is  generally  viewed 
with  caution.  Opinions  vary  on  how  many 
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such  weapons  may  be  needed,  their  deter- 
rent value,  and  their  military  usefulness. 
However,  there  is  a  strong  consensus  in  Hol- 
land that  the  Alliance  needs  an  overall 
policy  review  of  every  aspect  of  short-range 
nuclear  systems  and,  as  a  result  of  the 
review,  a  renewed  emphasis  on  strengthen- 
ing conventional  forces  and  possibly  replac- 
ing short-range  nuclear  weapons  with  con- 
ventional sul>stitutes  if  necessary.  In  respect 
to  the  need  for  a  review,  and  in  respect  to 
the  future  decision  on  deployment  of  cruise 
missiles,  it  is  noted  with  some  discomfort 
that  the  High  Level  Group,  which  would  be 
the  proper  Alliance  forum  for  such  a  review 
and  discussion,  has  not  held  a  meeting  since 
late  in  1981.  though  a  meeting  has  now  been 
planned  for  May  1982. 

fronce 

31.  The  French  nuclear  forces  are  official- 
ly described  as  independent,  strategic,  credi- 
ble, and  sufficient.  Independent:  they  are 
under  solely  French  control  to  serve 
France's  vital  national  interests.  Strategic: 
they  are  considered  not  as  intermediate 
range  nuclear  forces,  but  are  forces  capable 
of  striking  a  potential  aggressor's  homeland. 
They  are  credible  to  protect  France's  viUl 
interests,  with  a  second  strike  capability, 
and  they  are  sufficient  to  implement 
France's  nuclear  doctrine. 

32.  Traditional  French  nuclear  doctrine 
differs  significantly  from  that  of  the  United 
States  and  NATO.  France  has  never  accept- 
ed the  doctrine  of  flexible  response,  though 
its  nuclear  weapons  systems  are  sufficiently 
flexible  to  allow  something  less  than  imme- 
diate massive  retaliation. 

33.  The  French  notion  of  deterrence  dif- 
fers from  that  of  the  United  States  and 
NATO.  Because  its  nuclear  forces  are  not  on 
the  same  scale  of  magnitude  as  those  of  the 
United  States  or  the  Soviet  Union,  France 
contributes  to  overall  deterrence  in  two 
ways:  first,  by  making  Its  defence  of  French 
national  Interests  undeniably  clear:  second- 
ly, as  the  1974  OtUwa  Declaration  acknowl- 
edged, by  multiplying  the  risks  and  uncer- 
tainties for  a  potential  aggressor. 

34.  French  nuclear  forces  are  non-negotia- 
ble. For  the  French,  there  Is  no  scenario 
imaginable  in  which  their  nuclear  forcea 
could  be  brought  into  United  States-Soviet 
strategic  arms  negotiations  for  two  basic 
reasons.  First,  it  would  be  a  reversal  of  the 
Ottawa  declaration,  since  French  forces 
would  be  considered  auxiliary  to  or  depend- 
ent on  United  States  nuclear  forces,  thus  re- 
ducing the  centers  of  uncertainty:  French 
forces  are  independent  and  national.  Sec- 
ondly, French  nuclear  forces  are  considered 
so  small  in  comparison  to  those  of  the 
United  States  and  the  Soviet  Union  that 
any  reduction  could  damage  their  credibil- 
ity. 

35.  Because  French  nuclear  forces  are  na- 
tional, independent,  and  strategic.  It  is  also 
inconceivable  that  they  be  brought  into  In- 
termediate Nuclear  Force  negotiations,  such 
as  those  now  taking  place  in  Geneva. 
French  officials  are  adamant  in  rejecting 
any  suggestion  that  at  the  Geneva  Interme- 
diate Nuclear  Force  negotiations  any  com- 
pensation, direct  or  indirect,  be  given  to  the 
Soviet  Union  to  balance  French  nuclear 
forces.  They  expressed  concern  with  such 
suggestions  and  consider  the  rationale  for 
compensation  a  Soviet  tactic. 

36.  This  is  not  to  say  that  the  French  gov- 
ernment is  unconcerned  about  arms  control. 
It  is  in  French  interests  that  the  East-West 
forces  be  balanced  at  as  low  a  level  as  possi- 
ble. Moreover,  it  is  precisely  because  of  its 
concern  with  arms  control  Issues  that  the 


French  government  advanced  in  1978  and 
continues  to  support  a  Conference  on  Euro- 
pean Disarmament  (CDE)  within  the  con- 
text of  the  CSCE. 

37.  While  the  present  French  government, 
led  by  President  Francis  Mltterand,  has 
supported  the  main  lines  of  traditional 
French  nuclear  policy,  it  has  also  been  no- 
ticeably stronger  in  its  support  of  the 
NATO  1979  dual-track  decision  than  the 
previous  government.  The  central  reason 
for  this  appears  to  lie  in  a  reassessment  of 
the  balance  of  forces  assuring  the  defence 
of  Europe.  The  present  government  sees  the 
balance  as  deteriorating  in  favour  of  the 
East,  with  the  consequence  that  part  of 
Europe  is  beginning  to  worry  about  Its  secu- 
rity. France  may  be  able  to  defend  itself 
well,  but  alone  It  caimot  rectify  the  East- 
West  imbalance.  Hence  the  dual-track  deci- 
sion of  December  1979  Is  perceived  as  an 
"equalization  of  risks"  necessary  to  counter 
the  Soviet  modernization  programme.  The 
French  govenunent  strongly  supports  both 
tracks.  Without  the  deployment  decision, 
the  Soviet  Union,  with  its  sharp  increase  in 
intermediate  nuclear  forces,  might  believe  it 
could  hold  Europe  hostage,  and.  as  men- 
tioned above,  an  ensured  global  balance  of 
forces  at  reduced  levels  is  clearly  in  French 
national  Interests. 

38.  France's  nuclear  policy  enjoys  wide- 
spread public  and  budgetary  support.  There 
Is  no  significant  anti-nuclear  movement  in 
France. 


NATO  AlfD  THK  NUCLKAK  FRSBI  MOVOIDfT 

(Statement  by  Senator  Joskph  R.  Bidkh. 
Jr.) 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  chairman  of  the  Assem- 
bly's Special  Committee  on  Nuclear  Weap- 
ons in  Europe  and  as  a  UJS.  Senator  who 
has  served  for  eight  years  on  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  I  thought  I 
might  take  the  opportunity  to  express  my 
interpretation  of  the  so-called  freeze  move- 
ment in  the  United  States  and  lu  signifi- 
cance for  the  Atlantic  Alliance.  I  know  that 
many  of  my  European  and  American  col- 
leagues hei^  have  been  deeply  troubled  by 
the  potentially  adverse  effect  on  Alliance 
solidarity  of  the  so-called  peace  movement 
in  Europe.  I  would  like  to  offer  an  analysis 
as  to  why  I  think  its  apparent  counterpart 
on  my  side  of  the  Atlantic  can  have— and 
indeed  is  having— a  constructive  effect  on 
the  Alliance. 

Let  me  twgin  by  stating  my  view,  which  I 
am  confident  Is  widely  shared  in  this  Assem- 
bly, that  NATO's  primary  objective  must 
always  be  to  maintain  the  East-West  mili- 
tary balance.  That  Is  the  only  basis  on 
which  we  can  expect  to  undertake  any  effec- 
tive negotiation  with  the  Soviet  Union— 
whether  it  be  negotiation  on  arms,  to  stabi- 
lize the  balance,  or  negotiations  in  other 
areas,  to  Improve  political  and  economic  co- 
operation between  East  and  West.  My  con- 
cern for  military  balance  made  me  a  sup- 
porter of  SALT  II.  which  in  my  judgment 
represented  a  codification  of  strategic  bal- 
ance. And  it  made  me  a  strong  supporter— 
which  I  remain  today— of  the  NATO  deci- 
sion of  December  1979.  the  essence  of  which 
is  to  use  a  combination  of  deployments  and 
arms  control  to  establish  a  stable  t>alance  in 
the  realm  of  Intermediate-range  nuclear 
weaponry. 

It  will  be  remembered  by  all  present  that 
that  decision  was  taken  at  a  time  when 
SALT  II  ratification  was  expected.  To  be 
sure,  the  agreement  had  encountered  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  But 
it  was  generally  understood  that  a  majority 


in  the  Senate  already  supported  the  treaty, 
and  that  the  additional  support  needed  to 
obtain  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote  for 
ratification  was  being  developed  In  the 
course  of  discussions  between  certain  Sena- 
tors and  the  Administration  concerning 
changes  In  the  U.S.  defense  budget.  Ratifi- 
cation, however,  never  occurred.  As  many 
will  recall,  the  political  climate  of  that 
period  was  bedeviled  by  a  dubious  but  resil- 
ient notion  know  as  "linkage."  a  concept 
which  prescribes  that  the  United  SUtes 
should  not  consummate  agreements  with 
nations  If  they  behave  contrary  to  our 
standards  or  interests,  notwithstanding  that 
the  agreements  thereby  foregone  could  di- 
rectly serve  our  interesu.  When  the  SovieU 
invaded  Afghanistan  in  December  1979.  the 
bizarre  logic  of  linkage  took  hold,  and  fur- 
ther consideration  of  SALT  II  was  placed  in 
abeyance.  With  the  passage  of  time  and  the 
advent  of  a  new  Congress,  the  treaty  was  re- 
turned, in  accordance  with  Senate  proce- 
dure, to  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
where  it  continues  to  reside  as  a  standing 
item,  on  the  Committee  agenda. 

Over  the  Intervening  two  years,  however, 
American  public  attitudes  toward  arms  con- 
trol have  evolved  considerably.  During  the 
SALT  II  debate  In  1979,  the  dominant 
impact  on  national  opinion  came  from  the 
poliUcal  right,  which  portrayed  the  treaty— 
never  persuasively,  in  my  view— as  a  symbol 
of  American  decline.  The  propagation  of 
this  message  was  nonetheless  effective:  and 
in  November  1980.  the  American  people 
elected  to  the  presidency  a  candidate  who 
avowed  the  principle  of  linkage,  while  de- 
nouncing East-West  accords  in  general  and 
SALT  II  in  particular.  For  our  European 
allies,  who  I  think  preponderantly  favored 
SALT  II  and  who  have  long  relied  on  Ameri- 
can leadership  in  the  conduct  of  East- West 
relations,  this  posture  was  of  immediate 
concern.  Among  Americans,  concern  grew 
more  slowly.  The  majority  of  the  American 
people  support,  as  I  do.  a  major  national  de- 
fense effort.  But  after  fifteen  months  of  the 
Reagan  presidency,  the  American  people 
became  clearly  dismayed.  If  not  alarmed,  by 
the  apparent  Indifference  of  this  Adminis- 
tration to  the  control  of  nuclear  arms. 

The  result  is  a  surging  public  demand  for 
a  "freeze"  on  nuclear  deployments.  Some 
observers  have  misinterpreted  this  move- 
ment as  a  call  for  unilateral  disarmament. 
But  It  is  not.  For  most  Americans  advocat- 
ing a  "freeze."  our  goal  should  be  a  mutual 
cessation  of  deployment  by  twth  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

In  my  own  judgment,  the  appearance  in 
the  United  States  of  a  substantial  arms  con- 
trol constituency  is  a  very  positive  and  long 
overdue  development— and  one  which  is 
likely,  in  four  ways  I  will  enumerate,  to 
strengthen  the  Atlantic  Alliance,  on  which 
American  and  European  security  depends: 

(1)  Effect  on  European  Attitvde*.—A  first 
and  immediate  effect  should  be  to  reassure 
our  allies  that  Americans  and  Europeans 
have  not  diverged  fundamentally  on  the 
need  to  restrain  East-West  conflict  and 
avoid  nuclear  war.  Given  the  limbo  of  SALT 
II.  Reagan  Administration  pronouncements 
have  raised  serious  doubts  among  Europe- 
ans as  to  whether  they  can  any  longer  rely 
on  the  U.S.  for  prudent  leadership  in  the 
conduct  of  East -West  relations.  The  emerg- 
ing U.S.  arms  control  constituency,  drawing 
support  from  all  portions  of  our  political 
spectrum,  is  helping  to  reaffirm,  at  a  time 
when  clear  reaffirmation  is  needed,  the 
abiding  American  commitment  to  nuclear 
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aanlty,    notwitlutandine    this    Administra- 
tion's idlosyncncies. 

(2)  Sffect  on  American  AUitudet.— Second, 
the  appesnuice  of  a  broad-based  U.S.  arms 
control  movement  should  also  have  a  favor- 
able effect  on  American  attitudes  toward 
the  Alliance— by  undercutting  the  tendency 
of  opinion-makers  on  my  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic to  portray  the  European  peace  move- 
ment as  anti-American,  neutralist,  and  paci- 
fist. With  a  strong  arms  control  movement 
appearing  all  across  our  own  political  spec- 
trum, such  iiuiccurate  accustions  no  longer 
carry  force. 

(3J  Sffect  on  Amu  Control  Neifotiations.— 
The  third  effect  relates  to  the  actual  proc- 
ess of  arms  control.  In  addition  to  favorably 
influencing  European  and  American  atti- 
tudes toward  the  Alliance,  the  U.S.  arms 
control  movement  has  registered  an  effect 
on  the  actual  policy  of  this  Administration, 
shifting  it  away  from  the  disparaging  atti- 
tude toward  arms  control  it  originally  dis- 
played. Every  American  Administration- 
Democratic  or  Republican— comprises  Indi- 
viduals of  connictlng  views,  and  clearly  this 
one  is  no  exception.  The  effect  of  an  emer- 
gent arms  control  constituency  in  the 
United  States  has  been  to  strengthen  the 
hand  of  those  in  this  Administration  who 
believes  not  only  that  the  very  process  of 
arms  control  contributes  to  Alliance  solidar- 
ity, but  also  that  well-conceived  arms  con- 
trol agreements  can  positively  enhance 
Western  security. 

(4  J  Sffect  on  NATO  Conventional 
Strength.— The  final  effect  I  would  identify 
relates  to  the  conventional  force  posture  of 
the  Alliance.  Through  iU  public  questioning 
of  the  current  NATO  doctrine  which  envi- 
sions the  possible  first-use  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons, the  U.8.  freeae  movement  may  help  to 
create  the  transatlantic  consensus  needed 
for  Alliance  efforts  to  enhance  our  com- 
bined conventional  strength.  Heretofore, 
public  support  for  NATO  conventional  force 
improvements  has.  I  think,  been  undercut 
by  the  accepted  theory  that  nuclear  weap- 
ons could  compensate  for  conventional  defi- 
ciencies. The  emerging  nuclear  debate, 
which  the  American  public  has  now  Joined 
in  full  force,  could  help  to  foster  an  Alli- 
ance-wide consensus  thit  rejects  this  theory 
and  supports  the  conventional  force  and 
doctrinal  improvements  that  NATO  has 
long  needed  but  often  delayed. 

Having  described  these  positive  aspects  of 
the  emergence  of  a  strong  American  arms 
control  constituency,  I  must  draw  a  distinc- 
tion between  the  political  movement,  from 
which  I  draw  considerable  encouragement, 
and  the  specific  "freeze"  proposal,  which  I 
find  flawed.  One  important  draw-back  of  a 
freese  is  its  impact  on  Europe,  where  the 
prospect  for  successful  East-West  negotia- 
tion to  limit  theater  nuclear  weapons  is 
heavily  dependent  upon  NATO's  clear  and 
explicit  willingness  to  undertake  a  nuclear 
modernisation  if  negotiation  fails.  Among 
Europeans  who  strongly  favor  arms  con- 
trol—and 1  have  specifically  in  mind  Chan- 
cellor Schmidt— the  concept  of  a  "freeze"  Is 
worrisome  precisely  because  it  could  under- 
cut effective  arms  limitation.  From  the  stra- 
tegic, as  opposed  to  the  theater,  perspective 
the  "freeae"  concept  is  also  flawed— and  for 
the  very  plain  reason  that  we  have  already 
negotiated  something  better  and  the  Soviets 
have  agreed  to  it.  That  agreement  Is  the 
SALT  n  Treaty,  which  I  believe  this  Admin- 
istration, despite  its  initial  protestations, 
will  adhere  to  until  a  successor  agreement  is 
reached  and  in  place. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  recognize 
that  some  skepticism  still  exists  in  Europe 
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this  Administration's  seriousness  as 
East-West  arms  control  negotia- 
Skepticism  still  exisU  on  my  side  of 
At  lantic.  But  I  view  the  trends  as  plain- 
posf  ive.  And  I  think  those  positive  trends 
being  reinforced  by  an  American 
which  is  demonstrating  that  the 
of  America  and  of  Europe  stUl  hold  a 
common  desire  for  security  that  is  based 
ji  East-West  military  balance  which 
by  verifiable  and  effective  arms 
My  thesis,  in  sum,  is  that  the  public 
working,  slowly  but  inexorably,  to 
strengthen  the  Alliance.  This  I  find  not  only 
gratifjjlng  but  appropriate.  For  It  is,  after 
aU.  thi  I  process— called  democracy— that  the 
Allian  e  exista  to  defend. 


June  SO,  1982 


sen  bill,  p.  2094  as  amended  by  the 
CoRunittee  on  Finance. 


l^E  DANFORTH-BENTSEN 
TRADE  BILL 


BENTSEN.  Mr.  President,  today 


MESSiMOES  FROM  THE  HOUSE 
nraoLUED  BILL  sicmo 

At  10:2^  a.m..  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  delivered  by 
Mr.  Gregory,  one  of  its  reading  clerks, 
announced  that  the  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore had  signed  the  following  enrolled 
biU:  r 


L  An  act  to  improve  the  oper- 
!  Fishermen's  Contingency  Fund 
to  compensate  commercial  fish- 
damages  resulting  from  oil  and 
Ion,  development,  and  produc- 
of   the   Outer   Continental 


I  hav  >  asked  unanimous  consent  to  be 
addec  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2094,  which 
was  ntroduced  earlier  this  year  by 
Senator  DAirroRTM.  This  bill  has  now 
been  ordered  favorably  reported  by 
the  C3ommlttee  on  Finance  after  Sena- 
tor Danforth  and  I  cosponsored  a  sub- 
stitute for  the  entire  text  of  the  bill. 
Thus,  in  asldng  to  be  added  as  a  co- 
spon^r  of  the  bill.  I  intend  that  I  co- 
spon*>r  the  bill  as  reported  out  by  the 
Finance  Committee.  Indeed.  I  opposed 
many  provisions  of  the  bill  as  intro- 
duced and  still  do.  and  offered  as  a 
suljstltute  for  them  my  own  bill 
(whicn  was  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Braouy  and  Chafse),  S.  2223.  The 
substitute  added  by  the  Finance  Com- 
mitta  adopts  most  of  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  I  previously  introduced  and 
rejecis  those  provisions  of  S.  2094 
whicl  1  I  believe  were  inimical  to  the 
trade  interests  of  the  United  States. 
Speci  fically,  the  bill  no  longer  pro- 
vides for  reciprocity  in  the  form  of  a 
proviiion  that  international  trade  re- 
talia^on  can  take  place  where  foreign 
marMet  opportunities  are  not  substan- 
tialls  equivalent  to  those  available  in 
the  (United  States,  This  provision. 
which  had  first  appeared  superficially 
attractive,  would  not  work  in  practice 
and.  indeed,  would  probably  be  harm- 
ful U I  United  SUtes  interests. 

Se<ond.  as  an  example  of  the  im- 
provi  !ment  worked  by  the  substitute.  I 
woull  call  the  Senate's  attention  to 
secti  m  3  of  the  bill  which  provides  for 
nati<nal  trade  estimates.  National 
trad(  estimates  will  for  the  first  time 
bring  to  our  trade  policy  a  require- 
ment for  an  organized  evaluation  of 
our  international  trade  interests.  It 
will  require  the  U.S.  Trade  Represent- 
ative annually  to  prepare  estimates  of 
our  inajor  trading  problems  and  what, 
as  a  practical  matter,  can  be  done 
abc'jt  them.  I  hope  as  the  debate  on 
reciprocity  proceeds  that  the  wisdom 
of  tie  bill  as  reported  by  the  commit- 
tee, which  has  the  administration's 
suptort,  will  become  apparent  to  the 
Seni  te.  In  the  meantime,  I  «un  pleased 
to  u  Id  my  name  to  the  Danforth-Bent- 


H.R.  38 
ation  of 
establish' 
ennen  for 
gas  explbi 
tion   in 
Shelf. 

The  enrolled  bill  was  subsequently 
signed  by  the  Vice  President. 


June  30, 1982 
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REPC  iRTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  fo]  lowing  reports  of  committees 
were  subi  litted: 

By  Mr.  I  OLE,  from  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, wit:  1  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitui  e,  and  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2094.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Trade  Act  of 
1974  to  ensure  reciprocal  trade  opportuni- 
ties, and  for  other  purposes  (with  additional 
and  minority  views)  (Rept.  No.  97-483). 

By  Mr.  INOUYE  (for  Mr.  OoLDWAmt). 
from  the  J  (elect  Committee  on  Intelligence, 
with  an  ai  lendment  In  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. an0  an  amendment  to  the  title: 

S.  2422. ;  A  bill  to  provide  for  equlUble 
sharing  b]ij  the  spouses  of  qualifying  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  officers  in  benefits  paid 
by  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Retire- 
ment and  J  Disability  System  (Rept.  No.  97- 
484).  I 

By  Mr.  SIMPSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Ju4iclary: 

Report  to  accompany  the  bill,  S.  2222.  a 
bill  to  revise  and  reform  the  Immigration 
and  Nationality  Act.  and  for  other  purposes 
(with  additional  and  minority  views)  (Rept. 
No.  97-489). 


kCUrrVE  REPORTS  OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  fijuowing  executive  reports  of 
committees  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  McCLURE.  from  the  Committee 
on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources: 

Arthur  J.  Dellinger.  Sr..  of  California,  to 
be  Deputy  Inspector  General  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  ^ergy. 

(The  a|)ove  nomination  was  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  EInergy  and 
Natural  [Resources  with  the  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  confirmed,  sub- 
ject to  &e  nominee's  commitment  to 
respond  {to  requests  to  appear  and  tes- 
tify befdre  any  duly  constituted  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate.) 

By  Mr.j  ROTH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Oovemm^ntai  Affairs: 

John  A*  Terry,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  beJan  Associate  Judge  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  term 
of  flfteenTyears; 

Steffen:  W.  Graae.  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, t^  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
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pertor  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years;  and 

George  W.  Mitchell,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  an  Associate  Judge  of  the  Su- 
perior Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
a  term  of  fifteen  years. 

By  Mr.  PERCY,  from  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations: 

George  Quincey  Lumsden.  Jr..  of  Mary- 
land, a  Foreign  Service  Officer  of  Class  one. 
to  be  Ambassador  Extraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Arab  Emirates: 

Contributions  are  to  be  reported  for  the 
period  beginning  on  the  first  day  of  the 
fourth  calendar  year  preceding  the  calendar 
year  of  the  nomination  and  ending  on  the 
date  of  the  nomination. 

Nominee:  George  Quincey  Lumsden,  Jr. 

Post:  Abu  Dhabi,  UJLE. 

Contributions  and  amount. 

1.  Self:  George  Quincey  Lumsden.  Jr., 
none. 

2.  Spouse:  Helene  Parissls  Lumsden,  none. 

3.  Children  and  Spouses  Names:  William 
Alexander  Lumsden.  Catherine  Parissls 
Lumsden.  none. 

4.  Parents  Names:  George  Quincey  Lums- 
den, Catherine  Crippen  Lumsden. 

All  contributions  listed  were  made  by  my 
father: 

$10.  9/12/79.  Montgomery  Republican 
Fund. 

$20.  8/14/80.  Montgomery  Republican 
Fund. 

$15,  4/28/81,  Montgomery  County  Repul>- 
licans. 

$20.  8/22/81.  Montgomery  Republican 
Fund. 

5.  Grandparents  Names:  Deceased,  none. 

6.  Brothers  and  Spouses  Names:  No  broth- 
ers, none. 

7.  Sisters  and  Spouses  Names:  No  sisters, 
none. 

Edward  N.  Brandt.  Jr..  of  Texas,  to  be 
Representative  of  the  United  States  on  the 
Executive  Board  of  the  World  Health  Orga- 
nization; 

James  B.  Bumham,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  be 
United  States  Executive  Director  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Developmnt  for  a  term  of  two  years: 

Allle  C.  Felder.  Jr.,  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, to  be  a  Member  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors of  the  Overseas  Private  Investment 
Corporation  for  a  term  expiring  December 
17. 1984; 

Robert  John  Hughes,  of  Massachusetts,  to 
be  an  Associate  Director  of  the  Internation- 
al Communication  Agency:  and 

Dortch  Oldham,  of  Tennessee,  to  be  Com- 
missioner General  of  the  United  States  Gov- 
ernment for  Energy-Expo  82. 

(The  above  nominations  were  report- 
ed from  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations with  the  recommendation  that 
they  be  confirmed,  subject  to  the 
nominees'  commitment  to  respond  to 
requests  to  appear  and  testify  before 
any  duly  constituted  committee  of  the 
Senate.) 


INTRODUCTION  OF  BILLS  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

The  following  bills  and  Joint  resolu- 
tions were  introduced,  read  the  first 
and  second  time  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  2895.  A  bill  to  require  the  establishment 
of  an  advocate  for  competition  in  each  pur- 


chasing and  contracting  office  of  each  exec- 
utive agency,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Governmental  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  PACKWOOD: 
S.  2696.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong  Hui 
Schreln;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MELCHER: 
S.  2697.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2  of  the 
act  of  June  20.  1958  (72  SUt.  216);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and 
Forestry. 

By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  with  respect  to  the  tax 
treatment  of  industrial  development  bonds; 
to  the Committeeon  Finance. 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2699.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty  on  1.6- 
hexanediol  until  July  1,  1985:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2700.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  XVI  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  exclude  from  re- 
sources burial  plots  and  niches  and  certain 
funds  set  aside  for  burial  or  cremation  ex- 
penses for  purposes  of  the  supplemental  se- 
curity Income  program:  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and  Mr. 

JOHNSTOK): 

S.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  participa- 
tion of  the  United  SUtes  in  the  1984  Louisi- 
ana World  Exposition  to  be  held  in  New  Or- 
leans. La.,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himseU.  Mr. 
Bauccs.  Mr.  BuasicK,  Mr.  MiLCHn, 
and  Mr.  Cochkaii): 
S.  2702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(A)  of  the 
Small    Business    Act    to    treat    businesses 
owned  by  Indian  tribes  as  socially  and  eco- 
nomically disadvantaged  small  business  con- 
cerns; to  the  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
By  Mr.  MATHIAS: 
S.  2703.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
llshment  of,  and  the  deduction  of  contribu- 
tions to.  education  savings  accounts,  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  2704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral  Lands 
Leasing  Act  of  1920,  and  for  other  purposes: 
to  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources. 

By  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  2705.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duties  on 
mixtures  of  mashed  or  macerated  hot  red- 
peppere  and  salt  until  the  close  of  June  30. 
1985:  to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  STEVENS  (for  Mr.  Tower) 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  BairrsEN): 
S.  2706.  A  bill  to  amend  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  to  modify  the  bar  membership 
requirements  for  U.S.  magistrates:  consid- 
ered and  passed. 

Bv  lyf  r  PERC^T* 
S.  2707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  474  of  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1054  to  provide 
that  small  businesses  with  average  aimual 
Gross  Receipts  not  In  excess  of  $10,000,000 
may  elect  to  one  Inventory  pool:  to  the 
Committee  on  Piiumce. 
By  Mr.  GARN: 
SJ.  Res.  210.  Joint  resolution  to  designate 
July  20  of  each  year  as  "Space  Exploration 
Day":  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


STATEMENTS  ON  INTRODUCED 
BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

By  Mr.  PRYOR: 
S.  2695.  A  bill  to  require  the  estab- 
lishment of  an  advocate  for  competi- 
tion in  each  purchasing  and  contract- 


ing office  of  each  executive  agency, 
and  for  other  purposes:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Governmental  Affairs. 

RDXXAL  raOCtntniDfT  UtPKOVKIIEin'  ACT  OP 

itsa 
(The  remarks  of  Mr.  Pryor  on  this 
legislation   appear  earlier   in   today's 
Rbcoro.) 


By  Mr.  BOREN: 
S.  2698.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  with  respect  to 
the  tax  treatment  of  industrial  devel- 
opment bonds:  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Finance. 

TAX  TXXATiixirr  OP  iHsusnuAL  DcvxLomBirr 

BOMBS 

•  Mr.  BOREN.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  compromise  legislation 
on  tax-exempt  bonds  for  private  pur- 
poses. This  measure  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide a  responsible  middle  ground  be- 
tween the  overly  restrictive  adminis- 
tration proposal  which  could  eliminate 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  financing  in 
many  cases  and  other  proposals  which 
by  their  terms  would  expand  the  use 
of  such  tax-exempt  financing. 

The  volume  of  private  purpose  tax- 
exempt  bonds  has  grown  rapidly.  More 
than  $25  billion  were  issued  in  1981. 
up  from  $8.5  billion  5  years  earlier. 
Private  purpose  bonds  accounted  for 
24  percent  of  the  tax-exempt  bond 
market  in  1976  but  rose  to  48  percent 
in  1981.  This  expansion  of  tax-exempt 
bonds  for  private  purposes  affects  the 
market  for  tax-exempt  securities  as  a 
whole,  raising  the  cost  of  State  and 
local  governments  of  financing  tradi- 
tional public  services.  Thus,  there  is  a 
legitimate  need  to  provide  some  mean- 
ingful restrictions  on  the  use  of  this 
important  means  of  financing. 

Under  this  proposal,  any  one  compa- 
ny or  individual  would  not  be  allowed 
to  have  more  than  $20  million  in  pri- 
vate purpose  tax-exempt  bonds  out- 
standing at  any  given  time.  The  $20 
million  would  be  a  national  cap.  In  ad- 
dition, I  would  not  change  the  existing 
$10  million  cap  on  areas.  These  provi- 
sions are  designed  to  discourage  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  financing  by  those 
who  can  obtain  financing  elsewhere. 

This  legislation  would  also  prohibit 
the  use  of  tax-exempt  financing  for 
some  private  purpose  activities,  such 
as  certain  recreational  facilities  for 
golf,  tennis,  and  so  forth.  The  list  is 
not  intended  to  be  a  complete  list  of 
proscribed  activities,  but  rather  is  de- 
signed to  specifically  prohibit  financ- 
ing for  those  projects  which  have  been 
most  abused. 

Because  tax-exempt  financing  pro- 
vides considerable  benefit  to  those 
companies  who  qualify  to  use  them, 
my  provision  would  limit  the  addition- 
al incentives  provided  in  the  Economic 
Tax  Recovery  Act.  Project  using  tax- 
exempt  bonds  will  not  be  able  to  accel- 
erate their  depreciation  on  the  tax- 
exempt  bond-financed  property.  They 
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will  be  able  to  use  the  shortened 
ACRS  lives  provided  for  in  the  ERTA, 
while  using  straight-line  depreciation. 

The  bill  leaves  unchanged  the  status 
of  tax-exempt  financing  for  student 
loans,  hospitals,  and  other  tax-exempt 
organizations.  The  bill  also  excludes 
low-income  rental  housing  and  solid- 
waste  disposal  facilities  from  the 
ACRS  limitations  imposed  on  other 
tax-exempt  bond-financed  projects. 
Tax-exempt  bonds  for  farmland  and 
farm  equipment  will  continue  to  be  al- 
lowed, within  the  guidelines  of  the 
bUl. 

In  order  to  provide  incentives  for  in- 
dividuals to  invest  in  depressed  areas 
of  some  of  our  cities  and  rural  areas, 
the  bill  contains  a  provision  which 
eliminates  the  above  restrictions  for 
investments  within  a  targeted  area. 

The  bill  also  reverses  IRS  Revenue 
Ruling  81-225  and  allows  the  use  of 
composite  tax-exempt  bond  issues. 
This  provision  will  be  especi!>lly  impor- 
tant to  small  businesses. 

The  bill  will  also  allow  tax-exempt 
financing  to  be  used  for  facilities 
which  furnish  electric  energy  or  gas 
within  an  area  consisting  of  either  one 
city  or  one  county.  This  will  allow  the 
use  of  tax-exempt  financing  for  these 
types  of  facilities  in  cities  whose  bor- 
ders extend  over  more  than  one 
county. 

This  proposal  provides  local  govern- 
ment with  more  control  over  the 
bonds  issued  within  their  Jurisdictions, 
the  bill  requires  that  a  public  hearing 
be  held,  and  elected  official  approval 
be  received,  before  a  bond  can  be 
issued,  all  private  purpose  bonds  must 
be  reported  to  a  designate  State 
agency,  which  in  turn  will  file  a  report 
annually  with  the  Secretary  of  the 
treasury.  The  bill  does  not  address  the 
issue  of  registration  of  tax-exempt 
bonds.  This  bill  is  designed  to  offer 
some  middle  ground  for  those  of  us  in- 
terested in  a  stronger  bond  market.  I 
do  not  view  this  measure  as  perfect, 
but  only  as  a  vehicle  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus which  will  strike  the  proper 
baJance.  I  welcome  constructive  sug- 
gestions from  my  colleagues  for  ap- 
proving it.* 

By  Mr.  BENTSEN: 
S.  2699.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duty 
on  1,6-hexanediol  imtil  July  1,  1985;  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance. 

SUSFKMSION  OP  DUTY  OPN  1  .C-HZXAHEDIOL 

•  Mr.  BENTSEN.  Mr.  President, 
today  I  introduce  S.  2699,  which  would 
temporarily  suspend  the  column  1  rate 
of  duty  for  1,6-hexanediol,  classified 
under  item  407.07  of  the  Tariff  Sched- 
uleis  of  the  United  States.  Under  the 
bill,  this  product  would  enter  duty  free 
from  column  1  (or  non-Communist) 
coimtries  until  July  1,  1985,  commenc- 
ing on  the  date  of  enactment.  The 
column  2  (or  Communist)  rate  of  duty 
would  remain  unchanged.  In  addition, 
entries  of  articles  after  April  30.  1981. 
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and  prior  to  the  enactment  of  this  leg- 
islation could  receive  the  benefit  of 
duty-fi-ee  entry  if  they  otherwise 
qualified. 

The  chemical,  1,6-hexanediol,  Ls  used 
as  an  intermediate  in  the  production 
of  polymers,  as  a  plasticizer,  and  as  a 
solvent.  But  domestic  consumption  of 
the  chemical  is  used  to  manufacture 
polye^ers,  which  are  then  used  to 
nigh-strength  polyurethanes  for 
■oduction  of  wheels  for  skate 
fabric  coatings  for  synthetic 
;.  and  high-performance  metal 

chemical  is  not  produced  in  the 
United  States  at  the  present  time. 
Undeif  agreements  negotiated  in  the 
multilateral  trade  negotiations  that 
concluded  in  1979,  the  product  carries 
a  column  1  or  most-favored-natlon 
rate  at  duty  of  13.5  percent  ad  valo- 
rem. The  chemical  is  not  scheduled  for 
duty-ft-ee  entry  under  the  generalized 
system  of  preferences,  and  it  receives 
no  ouier  preferential  rates  of  duty. 
The  major  importer  is  the  Badische 
Corp.  of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  which  in- 
tends during  the  3  years  the  suspen- 
sion ia  in  effect  to  build  a  plant  for  the 
production  of  this  chemical  in  Free- 
port,  i'ex. 

According  to  estimates  of  the  U.S. 
International  Trade  Commission, 
which!  are  based  on  recent  importa- 
tions, <the  estimated  revenue  loss  from 
enactment  of  this  provision  in  1982 
would  be  $380,700:  in  1983,  $417,150: 
and  in  1984,  $152,550. 

In  o|-der  to  encourage  production  of 
this  iihportant  chemical  in  the  United 
States,  I  urge  my  colleagues  serious 
consideration  of  S.  2699.« 


June  SO,  1982 


ty  Mr.  CANNON: 
S.  2tOO.  A  bill  to  amend  title  XVI  of 
the  Social  Security  Act  to  exclude 
from  f'esources  burial  plots  and  niches 
and  certain  funds  set  aside  for  burial 
or  creination  expenses  for  purposes  of 
the  supplemental  security  income  pro- 
gram:] to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 

ilAL  XZraiSI  KXCLUSIOM  POR  SOCIAL 

BscnmiTT  luoiBiLrrT 

Mr. 'CANNON.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  a  bill  today  which 
will  give  the  Senate  the  opportunity  to 
eliminate  one  of  the  most  demeaning 
and  qeartless  Government  practices  I 
have  ^ver  known.  I  am  referring  to  the 
Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  policy  of  including  funerary 
insurance  and  burial  plots  in  the  cal- 
culatpn  of  assets  to  determine  a  per- 
son's eligibility  for  supplemental  secu- 
rity ivcome  benefits.  Because  title  XVI 
of  thi  Social  Security  Act  does  not  ex- 
plicitly cite  funerary  arrangements  as 
excludable,  they  are  counted  as  re- 
sources. This  must  be  remedied. 

In  f rder  to  qualify  for  SSI  benefits, 
a  person  can  possess  only  $1,500  in 
asset^:  a  couple,  only  $2,250.  Under  the 
current  law,  certain  essential  resources 
are  <  Kempt  from  this  assets  calcula- 


tion, incli^ding  a  home,  a  car,  property 
used  for  $elf-support,  and  reasonable 
amounts  t>f  life  insurance.  These  ex- 
ceptions Were  originally  made  in  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  certain  re- 
sources and  contingencies  are  essential 
to  everyday  living  and  applicants  for 
assistance  should  not  have  to  dispose 
of  these  items  in  order  to  qualify  for 
SSI.  Furthermore,  Congress  sought  to 
create  a  program  which  would  not  dis- 
courage people  from  taking  care  of 
themselve$  as  much  as  possible.  I  be- 
lieve that  burial  plots  and  plans 
belong  in  this  same  category  of  essen- 
tial resou^es. 

The  exBting  policy  presents  older 
American*  who  are  in  need  of  assist- 
ance with !  a  terrible,  Hobbesian  choice: 
They  mu^  either  forfeit  the  arrange- 
ments they  have  made  to  guarantee  a 
respectable  disposition  of  their  bodily 
remains,  0r  they  must  forfeit  some  or 
all  of  the  benefits  that  they  desperate- 
ly need  to  stay  alive.  Having  to  make 
such  a  decision  is  a  traiunatic  experi- 
ence for  a  person  nearing  the  twilight 
of  life.  Because  most  people  are  forced 
to  choose  I  the  immediate  benefits  over 
the  funeijary  plans,  they  are  further 
confronted  with  the  realization  that 
their  finajl  resting  place  may  not  be 
with  thei|-  loved  ones,  but  rather  in 
some  pauper's  grave  chosen  by  the 
Stote. 

In  addition  to  being  Inhumane  and 
insensitive,  this  policy  is  impractical. 
Once  an  elderly  person  makes  the  de- 
cision to  sell  burial  property,  he  or  she 
is  still  faded  with  difficulty  and  delay 
before  receiving  benefits.  In  the  first 
place.  Just  because  something  is  for 
sale  does  not  mean  that  there  will  be  a 
buyer.  Burial  property  is  not  readily 
disposed  of  or  converted  to  cash  like 
other  assets.  The  fair  market  value  of 
an  elderW  person's  plot  will  generally 
be  higherl  than  the  price  at  which  the 
cemetery  lean  sell  an  equivalent  plot  in 
an  undeveloped  section.  Also,  few 
people  are  Interested  in  purchasing  a 
single  lot  which  is  not  close  to  the  re- 
mains of  their  own  family. 

This  problem  is  compounded  by  sec- 
tion 1613  cMl)  of  the  Social  Security 
Act  whlcl  I  states  that,  if  a  person  dis- 
poses of  property  at  less  than  fair 
market  \alue,  for  the  purposes  of 
qualif yini :  for  SSI,  then  the  difference 
between  jthe  market  value  and  the 
sales  price  will  be  counted  as  a  re- 
source fqr  2  years.  This  discourages 
people  fr^m  selling  their  burial  plots 
at  a  lowet*  price  and  also  from  signing 
them  ovei  to  other  family  members. 

Furthermore,  there  are  numerous 
States  with  laws  which  restrict  the 
sale  of  cemetery  property  in  various 
ways.  Foi-  example,  some  States  re- 
quire approval  by  the  management  of 
the  cemetery  before  a  plot  can  be  sold 
or  transff rred.  Others  prohibit  the  di- 
vision of  family  plots.  Some  States 
grant  a  vested  ownership  Interest  in 
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spouses  so  that  cemetery  property 
cannot  be  sold  without  the  express 
consent  of  both  parties.  In  several 
States,  it  is  illegal  to  sell  cemetery 
property  for  a  profit:  when  a  plot  has 
been  in  the  family  for  years,  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  sell  at  the  current  value  with- 
out some  profit  margin.  Finally,  some 
States  require  the  payment  of  a  fee 
when  burial  property  is  sold  or  trans- 
ferred. Although  this  fee  is  only  a 
nominal  one,  it  can  be  hard  to  bear  for 
people  already  in  need  of  financial  as- 
sistance. 

States  also  differ  in  their  treatment 
of  funeral  insurance  regulations.  Cur- 
rently, irrevocable  funeral  plans  are 
exempt  from  the  assets  calculation.  In 
some  States,  however,  irrevocable  ar- 
rangements are  prohibited  by  law. 
Consequently,  the  existing  policy  dis- 
criminates against  residents  of  those 
States  who  enter  into  arrangements 
which  they  have  no  intention  of  revok- 
ing, but  which  cannot  be  specifically 
established  as  such. 

In  addition  to  State  regulations, 
many  cemeteries  require  that  lot 
owners  who  wish  to  sell  their  property 
first  offer  it  back  to  the  cemetery,  gen- 
erally at  a  fixed  price  or  at  the  price 
originally  paid  by  the  purchaser. 

The  current  practice  is  also  ineffi- 
cient and  expensive  from  the  States' 
perspective.  When  an  indigent  dies, 
the  cost  of  his  burial  falls  on  State 
and  local  governments  which  have 
little  choice  but  to  cover  it.  This  ex- 
pense would  not  occur  if  the  individual 
had  the  resources  to  pay  for  his  own 
fimeral.  Consequently,  a  policy  which 
discourages  people  from  making  their 
own  burial  arrangements  in  advance  is 
costing  the  States  money.  I  believe 
that  this  cost  far  outweighs  any  addi- 
tional expenditures  which  might  be  in- 
curred from  expanding  the  SSI  and. 
by  reference,  the  medicaid  rolls,  to  in- 
clude otherwise  needy  people  who  own 
cemetery  property  or  have  funerary 
insurance.  The  States  recognize  this: 
many  have  already  enacted  provisions 
in  their  own  assistance  programs 
which  are  similar  to  the  one  I  propose. 

Specifically.  S.  2700  would  amend 
title  XVI  of  the  Social  Security  Act  to 
place  burial  spaces  and  funds  set  aside 
for  burial  expenses  on  the  list  of  es- 
sential resources  which  are  excluded 
from  the  calculation  of  assets  in  deter- 
mining eligibility  for  supplemental  se- 
curity income  benefits.  In  keeping 
with  the  existing  statute,  this  amend- 
ment will  give  the  Secretary  of  HHS 
the  discretion  to  set  a  fair  and  reason- 
able value  limitation  of  funerary  re- 
sources. A  safety  check  is  also  included 
which  provides  for  the  adjustment  of 
benefits  should  the  Secretary  leam 
that  an  SSI  recipient  has  cashed  in  his 
funerary  assets  and  used  the  money 
for  purposes  other  than  originally  in- 
tended. 

Both  the  American  Cemetery  Asso- 
ciation and  the  National  Funeral  Di- 


rectors Association  have  expressed 
support  for  this  amendment.  And  in 
the  House,  a  similar  measure  has  been 
introduced,  H.R.  5911,  with  nearly  70 
cosponsors.  I  urge  my  colleagues  to 
Join  in  the  passage  of  this  bill  to  ex- 
clude burial  plots  and  plans  for  calcu- 
lation as  assets,  thereby  helping  to  re- 
store a  measure  of  humanity  and  dig- 
nity to  a  necessary  assistance  program 
for  the  needy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  the  bill  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoRo,  as  follows: 

S.  2700 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hoiue  of 
Repretentativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congret*  onenMed,  That  (a) 
secUon  1613  (a)  of  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
amended— 

(1)  by  strikinc  out  "and"  at  the  end  of 
paracraph  <S>: 

(2)  by  strikinc  out  the  period  at  the  end  of 
paragraph  (6)  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  a 
semicolon:  and 

(3)  by  insertins  after  paragraph  (6)  the 
following  new  paragraphs: 

"(7)  the  value  of  any  burial  plot  or  niche 
(subject  to  such  limits  as  to  sbse  or  value  as 
the  Secretary  may  by  regulation  prescribe) 
held  for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  burial 
place  for  the  individual,  his  spouse,  or  any 
other  member  of  his  Immediate  family:  and 

"(8)  any  funds  set  aside  for  burial  or  cre- 
mation expenses,  but  only  ss  provided  In 
subsection  (d).". 

(b)  Section  1613  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

PDHM  SKI  ASIOB  TOR  BVaiAL  OR  CRXMATIOII 


"(dKl)  In  detennining  the  resources  of  an 
eligible  individual  and  his  spouse  (If  any) 
who  Is  living  with  him  In  the  same  house- 
hold, there  shall  be  excluded  an  amount 
that  is  separately  Identifiable  and  has  been 
set  a«ide  to  meet  the  burial  or  cremation  ex- 
penses, and  related  expenses,  of  such  Indi- 
vidual or  spouse  If  the  inclusion  of  any  por- 
tion of  such  amount  or  amounts  would 
cause  the  resources  of  stich  individual,  or  of 
such  Individual  and  spouse,  to  exceed  the 
limits  specified  In  paragraph  (1)  or  (2) 
(whichever  may  be  applicable)  of  section 
1611(a). 

"(2)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that  any  pan 
of  the  amount  excluded  under  paragraph 
(1)  was  used  for  purposes  other  than  those 
for  which  It  was  set  aside,  he  shall  reduce 
any  future  benefits  payable  to  the  eligible 
Individual  (or  to  such  individual  and  his 
spouse)  by  an  amount  equal  to  such  pari.". 

(c)  The  amendments  made  by  subsections 
(a)  and  (b)  shall  become  effective  on  the 
date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act. 


By  Mr.  LONG  (for  himself  and 

Mr.  JOHMSTON  ): 

S.  2701.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  United  States  in  the 
1984  Louisiana  World  Exposition  to  be 
held  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


n.S.  rARTICIPATIOM  m  THS  1»S«  LOOISIAMA 

WORLD  Kxposmon 

•  Mr.  LONG.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  Senator  Johhstom  and  myself.  I  in- 
troduce S.  2701,  a  biU  to  provide  for 
the  participation  of  the  United  States 
in  the  1984  Louisiana  World  Exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  New  Orleans,  La., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Louisiana  World  Exposition 
(LWE)  will  be  held  in  New  Orleans, 
La.,  from  May  12  through  November 
11.  1984.  The  theme  of  the  exposition 
Is.  'The  World  of  Rivers-Fresh  Water 
as  a  Source  of  Life."  Because  of  its  in- 
teresting location  and  important 
theme,  the  exposition  will  draw  well 
over  1  million  foreign  visitors,  who  will 
also  visit  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  as  well. 

The  U.S.  Government  approved  the 
exposition  in  1981.  by  action  that  led 
to  formal  registration  of  the  event  by 
the  Bureau  of  International  Exposi- 
tions at  their  April  1981  Plenary  Ses- 
sion in  Paris.  France.  On  March  4. 
1982.  President  Reagan  issued  a 
formal  proclamation  of  the  exposition, 
inviting  all  of  the  SUtes  and  U.S.  ter- 
ritories to  participate,  and  also  author- 
izing the  Secretary  of  SUte  to  Issue  in- 
vitations to  the  nations  of  the  world  to 
seek  their  participation.  Such  letters 
of  invitation  have  been  sent  to  over 
140  countries. 

In  addition  to  the  sponsorship  of  the 
Louisiana  World  Exposition  by  State 
of  Louisiana  and  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, the  Vatican  has  recently  an- 
nounced its  participation.  Among  its 
exhibits  will  be  world  renowned  paint- 
ings and  other  works  of  art. 

Over  $54  million  has  already  been 
raised  by  LWE  as  advance  funding. 
This  money  was  provided  partially  by 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  but  primarily 
by  private  business  and  Industry  in 
Louisiana  that  supports  the  concept  of 
the  exposition.  Legislation  has  been 
Introduced  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives that  authorizes  an  appropria- 
tion of  $10  million  to  carry  out  U.S. 
participation  in  the  exposition.  This 
legislative  proposal  Is  included  in  the 
legislative  program  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  for  the  97th  Con- 
gress. 

The  amount  to  be  appropriated  is 
far  less  than  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's $24  million  expenditure  for  the 
current  World's  Fair  now  being  held  in 
Knoxville,  Tenn.  One  of  the  major 
reasons  why  less  funding  is  being  re- 
quired for  the  New  Orleans  Exposition 
as  compared  to  past  ones  is  the  unique 
approach  where  the  U.S.  pavilion  is  to 
be  constructed  by  the  exposition's  or- 
ganizers and  leased  to  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. This  unprecedented  under- 
taking will  provide  a  pavilion  facility 
for  the  U.S.  exhibit,  but  at  no  cost  to 
either  the  Government,  or  the  taxpay- 
ers for  the  duration  of  the  exposition. 
This  is  an  extremely  flexible  approach 
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and  indicates  the  tremendous  support 
and  involvement  of  Louisiana  to  the 
success  of  the  exposition. 

This  legislation  authorizing  the  ap- 
propriation is  modeled  after  the  au- 
thorizing legislation  for  Federal  par- 
ticipation in  this  year's  energy  exposi- 
tion and  also  provides  for  the  design, 
development,  and  operations  of  a  U.S. 
exhibit,  the  overall  Federal  responsi- 
bilities for  the  oversight  of  the  ex|x>si- 
tion  by  the  Commissioner  General  of 
the  United  States,  and  for  his  appoint- 
ment by  the  President. 

Although  the  exposition  will  have  a 
substantial  economic  impact  on  the 
State  of  Louisiana,  its  benefits  will 
extend  far  beyond  the  confines  of  the 
State;  the  impact  of  past  World's  Fairs 
in  the  United  States  has  been  regional 
rather  than  simply  local.  Overwhelm- 
ingly, visitors  to  the  expositions  tend 
to  come  in  family  groups,  and  they 
mainly  travel  by  car.  Although  the  ex- 
position will  be  their  primary  destina- 
tion, they  will  expect  to  visit  many  at- 
tractions and  make  many  stopovers  on 
their  way  to  and  back  from  New  Orle- 
ans. States  and  communities  through- 
out the  Southeast.  Southwest  and 
Midwest  will  all  benefit.* 


By  Mr.  ANDREWS  (for  himself. 
Mr.  Baucus.  Mr.  Buroick.  Mr. 
Melcmer.  and  Mr.  Cochram): 
S.  2702.  A  bill  to  amend  section  8(a) 
of  the  Small  Business  Act  to  treat 
businesses  owned  by  Indian  tribes  as 
socially    and    economically    disadvan- 
taged small  business  concerns;  to  the 
Committee  on  Small  Business. 

IlfDIAM  TIIIBKS'  SMAIX  BUSIIfKSS  COIfCOUIS 

Mr.  ANDREWS.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  to  introduce  today  a  bill  that  will 
amend  and  strengthen  by  clarification 
section  8(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Act. 
I  do  so  because  it  will  be  beneficial  to  a 
minority  group  in  our  country  that 
has  experienced  dramatic  economic 
and  social  improvement  because  of  the 
8(a)  program. 

Until  a  few  months  ago,  the  SBA 
considered  Indian  tribal  businesses  eli- 
gible for  the  8(a)  program  since  the 
section  is  designed  to  assist  minority 
small  businesses  in  procuring  con- 
tracts with  Oovemment  agencies.  My 
amendment  will  continue  that  inter- 
pretation of  the  existing  Small  Busi- 
ness Act.  This  amendment  would  be 
uimecessary  except  for  the  fact  that 
recently  the  SBA  has  made  a  very  lit- 
eral interpretation  of  the  act  that  will 
prevent  tribally  owned  businesses 
from  being  eligible  for  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. This  will  not  only  keep  such  mi- 
nority-owned enterprises  out  of  the 
program,  it  could  conceivably  force 
out  of  the  program  tribal  firms  now 
operating  under  8(a). 

In  my  research  I  have  been  unable 
to  find  a  clear  expression  of  Congress 
that,  in  enacting  8(a),  it  intended  to 
preclude  tribally  owned  businesses. 
Furthermore,   from  SBA's  prior  ac- 


tions.|  it  appears  such  firms  were  in- 
cludei  without  any  question. 

In  the  light  of  their  excellent  record 
of  production  of  high  quality  mer- 
chandise for  Government  use,  it  seems 
unreaponable  to  suddenly  consider 
them  ineligible  under  section  8(a). 

Thi$  new  interpretation  by  the  SBA 
runs  counter  to  administration  goals 
of  making  minority  groups  self-suffi- 
cient. In  fact,  it  could  force  several 
successful  tribal  businesses  to  close 
and  [face  the  employees,  nearly  all  of 
whont  are  Indians — or  native  Ameri- 
cans—back on  the  welfare  rolls  which 
would  then  increase  those  costs  as  well 
as  create  social  problems  that  have 
been  reduced  or  eliminated  by  avail- 
able [employment  opportunities  on 
Indiafi  reservations,  made  possible  by 
8(a).  I 

Mr.  j  President,  the  concept  of  tribal 
ownership  may  be  foreign  to  many 
here  |n  Washington,  but  those  of  us 
who  have  first-hand  knowledge  and 
exper  ence  with  these  people  know 
how  successful  these  tritel  businesses 
can  b;.  I  know  by  direct  contact  that 
this  i«  one  type  of  business  ownership 
which  has  worked  out  successfully  in 
India  I  country. 

I  ai  n  pleased  to  report  to  my  col- 
leagui  !s  here  in  the  Senate  that  in  my 
State  of  North  Dakota  two  businesses 
opera  ;ing  through  the  8(a)  program 
are  d  ting  very  well  and  have  made  a 
signif  cant  impact  on  the  lives  of  tribal 
memi  ers.  The  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Man- 
ufacti  iring  Co.  at  FOrt  Totten.  because 
of  asiiistance  through  8(a).  has  been 
respoisible  for  great  progress  among 
those;  people.  There  is  a  dramatic  in- 
crease in  employment,  the  Indian 
people  have  established  a  work  ethic 
that  i^  being  conveyed  to  the  next  gen- 
eratidn  and  will  be  reflected  in  all 
future  years.  This  company,  alone, 
without  Federal  help  of  any  kind,  has 
^me  120  young  people  to  work  for 
ler  months.  The  educational 
:ial  environments  on  the  reser- 
have  improved  attitudes  and  in- 
incentives  for  these  people  to 
Ive  their  lives  and  homes. 

An4ther  example.  Mr.  President,  is 
jrtle  Mountain  Manufacturing 
rough  the  SBA,  the  Turtle 
Mouiitaln  Band  of  Chippewa  Indians 
obtained  an  8(a)  contract  which  will 
undoubtedly  bring  the  same  good  re- 
sults jto  that  area.  I  can  say,  in  all  hon- 
esty, that  our  Oovemment  would  be 
deeplb'  and  expensively  involved  in 
thes4  reservations  without  the  consid- 
eratito  given  tribally  owned  business- 
es by  the  SBA. 

Be<ause  the  Government  benefits 
doub  y  from  this  consideration  given 
triba  ly  owned  businesses,  I  urge  my 
felloe  t  Senators  to  support  this  worth- 
whiU  amendment.  In  the  first  place, 
then  is  no  additional  cost  to  the  Gov- 
ernni  ent,  and  secondly,  it  provides  em- 
ploy] lent  and  management  opportuni- 
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ties  to  a  ninority  group  that  now  has 
an  enviable  record  of  success. 

Mr.  President,  not  to  support  the 
amendment  would  be  to  force  closure 
of  firms  that  provide  a  quality  prod- 
uct, provlpe  employment  opportunities 
where  there  otherwise  would  be  none, 
and  to  keep  people  off  the  welfare 
rolls  that  otherwise  would  be  there. 
This  amendment  makes  sense  at  any 
time,  and  especially  in  these  times  of 
fiscal  ausierity. 


By 
S.  2703. 
Revenue 
the  estal 
tion  of 
ings  acco^ 
nance. 

HIGS 


r.  MATHIAS: 
A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 

lode  of  1954  to  provide  for 
iishment  of.  and  the  deduc- 

itributions  to.  education  sav- 

its;  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 

i  EDOCATIOH  INVKSntKirr  PLAN 


•  Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  President.  Brit- 
ish Prim^  Minister  Benjamin  Disraeli, 
speaking  I  in  the  House  of  Commons 
more  tha^  a  century  ago.  said: 

Upon  tht  education  of  the  people  of  this 
country  thto  fate  of  this  country  depends. 

Today  I  well  educated  citizens  are 
vital  to  {the  survival  of  the  United 
States,     j 

The  Congress  would  do  well  to  note 
Disraeli'sj  insight  as  it  examines 
budget  iiroposals  and  considers  new 
limits  onJGovemment  services.  Higher 
education  has  proven  one  of  the  best, 
most  cost-effective  investments  for  se- 
curing trae  future  of  our  Nation. 

Today  more  than  12  million  Ameri- 
cans front  all  walks  of  life  are  students 
in  colleges  and  universities.  We  are 
closer  th^  ever  before  to  becoming  a 
nation  oif  educated  people.  Yet  we 
have  not  begtm  to  meet  the  economy's 
demand  for  educated  men  and  women. 

Our  country  has  long  recognized 
that  competent  students  come  from 
every  economic  background.  Federal 
student  assistance  programs  now  aid 
over  4  million  students,  or  more  than 
one  out  of  every  three  enrolled  in 
higher  education. 

The  FeKieral  student  loan  and  grant 
programs  have  proven  very  effective  in 
assuring  levery  able  student  access  to 
higher  education  and  choice  in  higher 
education.  These  Federal  programs 
have  permanently  changed  the  higher 
educatioB  landscape  of  the  Nation  and 
are  servijag  our  Nation  very  well. 

Although  I  would  prefer  and  will 
support  continued  full  funding  of  the 
direct  aid  and  loan  programs.  I  believe 
that  inflation  is  higher  education's 
worst  enemy.  Thus  I  reluctantly  but 
realistically  anticipate  some  adjust- 
ments and  limitations  on  these  Feder- 
al assistance  programs  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Educat  9rs  and  legislators  should  rec- 
ognize tl|at  Federal  student  aid  under 
restraints  will  be  increasingly  targeted 
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toward 
leaving 


he   lowest   income   students, 
ithers  with  few  options.  To 


assure  c(  ntinued  access  for  every  able 


student  to  higher  education  is  the 
challenge  we  must  meet  if  we  are  to 
develop  the  creativity  and  talent  of 
our  young  people. 

With  this  situation  in  mind,  the  Citi- 
zens League  of  Baltimore  conducted  a 
thorough  2-year  study  of  additional 
ways  to  help  students  and  their  fami- 
lies pay  for  higher  education.  The  Citi- 
zens League  has  recommended  a 
higher  education  investment  plan  that 
is  practical,  administratively  simple 
and  economically  sound.  Today  I  am 
pleased  to  introduce  the  necessary 
Federal  legislation. 

Under  the  Citizens  League  plan,  in- 
dividuals who  set  aside  for  educational 
purposes  up  to  $2,000  per  year  per  stu- 
dent beneficiary  would  be  allowed  a 
corresponding  income  tax  deduction. 
This  is  the  same  kind  of  tax  relief  now 
accorded  individual  retirement  ac- 
counts. The  funds  would  not  be  taxed 
until  after  the  student  has  graduated, 
and  then  the  funds  would  be  taxed  as 
income  to  the  beneficiary  over  a  10- 
year  period  in  10  equal  parts. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  this  educa- 
tion savings  account  plan  is  that  it 
would  also  benefit  those  who  cannot 
save  as  well  as  those  who  can.  Five 
percent  of  the  total  saved  in  any  State 
would  he  placed  in  that  State's  schol- 
arship pool  for  needy  students.  Taxes 
on  this  amount  would  be  forgiven  en- 
tirely. 

In  time  of  shrinking  State  support 
for  higher  education,  this  5-percent 
contribution  could  place  millions  of 
new  dollars  in  State  treasuries  for 
higher  education.  In  fact.  State  schol- 
arship funds  could  receive  a  good  deal 
of  money  the  year  after  the  plan  goes 
into  operation,  long  before  any  con- 
tributors would  draw  from  the  individ- 
ual accounts.  In  Maryland,  for  exam- 
ple, calculations  show  that  if  only  half 
of  the  eligible  families  or  individuals 
participated  in  the  plan  during  its  first 
year  of  operation,  the  State  scholar- 
ship fund  would  increase  by  $11.2  mil- 
lion. 

The  education  savings  account  plan 
I  am  introducing  will: 

Provide  incentives  for  saving; 

Defer  taxes  on  principal  and  earn- 
ings for  the  investor. 

Benefit  many  people  in  addition  to 
those  who  can  afford  to  save; 

Make  scholarship  funds  available 
through  tax-exempt  contributions; 
and  thereby 

Provide  additional  funds  to  students 
who  are  otherwise  unable  to  finance 
their  education. 

The  incentives  in  this  bill  encourage 
families  to  act  in  the  public  interest  by 
assuming  greater  responsibility  for  fi- 
nancing their  children's  higher  educa- 
tion. This  proposal  is  basically  a  self- 
help  plan  which  can  maintain  the  op- 
portunity for  access  and  choice  in 
higher  education. 

Those  who  have  confidence  in  the 
future  to  save  to  finance  education 


should  be  able  to  expect  this  limited 
Oovemment  Incentive.  Investments 
for  higher  education  should  reason- 
ably be  treated  in  a  manner  similar  to 
other  capital  investments  or  to  invest- 
ments in  individual  retirement  plans. 
The  philosophy  behind  governmental 
encouragement  of  higher  education  is 
that  many  higher  education  benefits 
accrue  to  society  and  not  merely  to 
the  individuals. 

When  you  Invest  a  dollar  in  higher 
education  in  America,  you  are  invest- 
ing in  America's  future.  You  are 
buying  this  Nation  something  it  sorely 
needs.  Higher  education  leads  to 
higher  incomes,  higher  employment 
rates,  greater  political  stability,  and  a 
higher  quality  of  life. 

Young  people  today  make  up  only 
two-fifths  of  our  population,  but  they 
are  all  of  our  future.  We  must  act  now 
to  assure  that  higher  education  will 
not  be  out  of  their  reach. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  sum- 
mary of  the  bill  prepared  by  the 
American  Law  Divison  of  the  Congres- 
sional Research  Service  and  the  rec- 
ommendation of  the  Citizens  League 
of  Baltimore,  together  with  tabular 
material,  be  printed  in  the  Racoas. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro.  as  follows: 

SuMMAaT  OP  Bill  To  Estabusm  Tax 

DiDOCTIBLB  EDUCATIOH  SaVMOS  AOCOHIRS 

The  bill  would  amend  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  to  pennit  individuals  to  deduct 
payments  to  education  savings  accounts  on 
a  basis  similar  to  that  by  which  Individual 
retirement  accounts  are  treated  under 
present  law. 

Section  1(a)  of  the  bill  would  redesignate 
present  Internal  Revenue  Code  section  223 
as  224  and  create  a  new  section  223  entitled 
Education  Sayings  Accounts  and  would  pro- 
vide for  the  following: 

"New  subsection  233(a)  would  permit  a  de- 
duction to  Individuals  for  eontrlbutioiu  of 
cash  or  the  fair  market  value  of  readily  tra- 
deable  stocks,  bonds  or  other  securities  to 
an  education  savings  account  for  an  eligible 
Individual. 

"New  BUbaectloiis  233(b)  would  place  limi- 
tations on  these  accounts.  Each  education 
savbifs  account  could  be  established  only 
for  one  Individual  and  an  IruUvidual  could 
not  be  the  benefldary  of  more  than  one  ac- 
count. There  would  be  a  2.000  dollar  limit 
on  the  amount  which  could  be  contributed 
to  each  account  each  year,  but  begiiming  in 
1983  that  amount  would  be  adjusted  annual- 
ly for  Inflation.  If  more  than  one  person 
contributed  to  the  same  account  during  the 
year,  the  $2,000  or  the  inflation-adjusted 
amount  would  be  allocated  proportionately 
among  all  Individuals  contributing  to  the  ac- 
count. 

"New  subseetioiu  223(c)  would  provide 
definitions  and  special  rules. 

"An  eligible  bidlvidual'  would  Include  the 
taxpayer  or  a  child  of  the  taxpayer  (as  de- 
fined In  2C  UAC.  |151(eH3),  i.e.  son.  step- 
son, daughter  or  stepdaughter  of  the  tax- 
payer) who  Is  under  21  when  the  contribu- 
tion Is  made  and  Is  not  a  f  uU-tlme  student  at 
an  eligible  Institution  in  the  year  the  contri- 
bution Is  made. 

"An  'education  savings  account'  would  be 
a  United  States  trust  for  the  purpose  of 


paying  the  educational  expenses  of  an  eligi- 
ble Individual.  Custodial  aocounU  where  the 
assets  were  held  by  a  bank  or  other  person 
satisfactory  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury could  constitute  educational  savings  ac- 
counts If  they  would  qualify  as  such  ac- 
counU  but  for  the  fact  they  were  not  tnisu 
(new  subsection  223(h)). 

"The  trust  must  meet  certain  require- 
ments. First,  contributions  must  be  cash  or 
readily  tradeable  stocks,  bonds  or  other  se- 
curities and  contributions  In  excess  of 
32.000.  or  Inflation-adjusted  amount,  per 
year  cannot  be  accepted.  Second,  the  trustee 
must  be  a  bank  trust  company,  an  Insured 
credit  union,  a  corporation  which  Is  subject- 
ed to  supervision  and  examination  by  the 
commissioner  of  banking  or  other  officer 
under  the  laws  of  the  State  of  lU  Incorpora- 
tion, or  another  person  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury.  Third,  no  part  of 
the  trust  funds  can  be  Invested  In  life  Insur- 
ance contracts,  unless  the  trust  Is  the  bene- 
ficiary and  the  face  amount  does  not  exceed 
the  msTlraum  allowable  contribution  minus 
the  amount  actually  contributed  for  all  tax- 
able years.  Fourth,  contributors  to  the  trust 
may  be  allowed  to  direct  the  Investment  of 
the  trust  funds.  Fifth,  the  assets  of  the 
trust  must  not  be  commingled  with  other 
property  except  In  a  common  trust  fund  or 
a  common  Investment  fund.  Sixth,  any  bal- 
ance in  the  fund  when  the  beneficiary  turns 
26  must  be  returned  to  the  contributor  or 
contributors  on  that  date.  Seventh,  the 
trustee  must  transfer  S%  of  all  contribu- 
tions to  a  qualified  state  educational  fund. 

"A  payment  will  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  in  a  particular  calendar  year  up  until 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  for  filirig  the 
return  for  that  year  (usually  April  IS)  but 
Including  extensions.  Pajrments  made  after 
the  end  of  the  calendar  year  but  before  the 
return  Is  due  may  be  deemed  to  have  been 
made  on  the  lust  day  of  the  preceding  calen- 
dar year.  The  dat4  for  valuation  of  contribu- 
tions of  aecuniies  would  be  the  date  of 
transfer  to  the  account. 

■■  Educational  expenses'  would  be  defined 
as  tuition  and  fees  required  for  enrollment 
and  attendance  of  a  student  at  an  eligible 
education  Institution,  fees,  books,  supplies, 
and  equipment  required  for  courses,  and 
reasonable  expense  for  meals  and  lodglns. 

"  'Eligible  educational  Institution'  would 
Include  public  and  private  Institutions  of 
higher  education  and  vocational  schools. 
These  terms  are  also  defined.  An  "Institu- 
tion of  higher  education"  means  Institutions 
described  in  section  1201(a)  or  491(b)  of  the 
Higher  Education  Act  of  1965.  (See  20 
U.S.C.  11 1141  and  1088).  According  to  these 
sections  an  institution  of  higher  education 
is  one  which  has  hlgtv  school  graduates  or 
holders  of  an  equivalency  certificate  as  reg- 
ular students,  which  Is  legally  authorised  to 
provide  a  postaecondary  school  education, 
which  provides  a  program  of  education  lead- 
ing to  a  bachelor's  degree  or  provides  at 
least  a  two-year  program  which  Is  accepta- 
ble for  full  credit  to  a  bachelor's  degree, 
which  is  a  public  or  nonprofit  Institution, 
and  is  accredited  or.  if  not  accredited,  meets 
certain  alternative  criteria.  Schools  of  nurs- 
ing, post  secondary  vocational  institutions, 
and  certain  other  proprietary  Institutions  of 
higher  education  are  also  included  in  this 
definition. 

"A  'vocational  school'  means  an  area  voca- 
tional education  school,  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 195(2)  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1983.  which  is  in  any  State.  (See  20  U.S.C. 
I  3481(2)  and  (8))  The  term  area  vocational 
education  school'  means  's  specialized  high 
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school  lued  exclusively  or  principally  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  education  to  per- 
sons who  are  available  for  study  In  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  marlcet,  or  the 
department  of  a  high  school  exclusively  or 
principally  used  for  providing  vocational 
education  in  no  less  than  five  different  oc- 
cupational fields  to  persons  who  are  avail- 
able for  study  In  preparation  for  entering 
the  labor  market,  or  a  technical  or  vocation- 
al school  used  exclusively  or  principally  for 
the  provision  of  vocational  education  to  per- 
sons who  have  completed  or  left  high  school 
and  who  are  available  for  study  in  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  marlcet.  or  the 
department  or  division  of  a  Junior  college  or 
community  college  or  university  operating 
under  the  policies  of  the  State  board  and 
which  provides  vocational  education  in  no 
less  than  five  different  occupational  fields, 
leading  to  immediate  employment  but  not 
necessarily  leading  to  a  baccalaureate 
degree,  if  it  is  available  to  all  residents  of 
the  SUte  or  an  ar«a  of  the  SUte  designated 
and  approved  by  the  SUte  board.'  and  if  it 
admits  as  regular  students  both  persons 
who  have  completed  high  school  and  per- 
sons who  have  left  high  school.  (See  20 
U.S.C.  I  3461(2). 

'"Qualified  SUte  education  fund'  would 
be  a  fund  esUblished  by  a  SUte  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  scholarship  assistance  to 
individuals  attending  eligible  institutions 
within  the  State.  The  trustee  must  malce 
the  5%  payment  each  year  to  the  sUte 
chosen  by  the  contributor. 

'New  Subsection  223(d)-(f)  would  set  out 
rules  for  Ux  treatment  of  contributors, 
beneficiaries  and  the  accounts. 

"Distributions  from  the  education  savings  . 
account  would  not  be  taxable  to  contribu- 
tors so  long  as  they  were  used  exclusively  to 
pay  qualified  education  expenses  of  the  ben- 
eficiary of  the  account.  Excess  contributions 
and  any  income  attribuUble  to  the  excess 
must  be  returned  to  the  contributor  and  in- 
cluded in  his  gross  income.  Distributions 
made  for  any  non-qualified  purpose  must  be 
included  in  the  contributor's  gross  income 
and  his  tax  liability  is  Increased  by  10%  of 
the  amount  of  the  improper  distribution. 

"There  would  be  no  tax  paid  on  the  distri- 
butions going  to  a  qualified  state  education 
fund. 

"The  beneficiary  of  the  account  would  be 
taxed  on  distributions  from  the  account 
which  were  spent  on  qualified  educational 
expenses.  His  tax  liability  would  begin  in 
the  year  in  which  the  individual  turned  age 
28,  and  in  each  of  the  nine  succeeding  years 
the  beneficiary  would  include  in  gross 
income  10%  of  the  amounts  so  distributed. 

"The  education  savings  accounts  would  be 
exempt  from  taxes  imless  they  ceased  to  be 
education  savings  accounts  or  unless  they 
had  unrelated  business  income  taxable 
under  26  U.S.C.  511.  There  are  a  number  of 
ways  in  which  an  account  could  cease  to  be 
an  education  savings  account.  If  the  individ- 
ual who  set  up  the  account  engages  in  any 
of  a  series  of  prohibited  transactions  with 
the  account,  the  account  would  retroactive- 
ly cease  to  be  an  education  savings  account 
as  of  the  first  day  of  the  taxable  year.  The 
following  transactions  between  the  account 
and  the  esUblishing  individual  cannot  be 
engaged  in,  either  directly  or  indirectly: 

"1.  selling  or  exchanging,  or  leasing  of  any 
property: 

"2.  lending  money  or  extending  of  credit: 

"3.  furnishing  goods,  services  or  other  fa- 
cilities; 

"4.  using  account  assets  for  the  individ- 
ual's own  benefit; 
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dealing  with  the  account 
were  the  individual's, 
the  account  ceases  to  be  an  education 
savii  IS  account  because  of  a  prohibited 
tram  action,  the  fair  market  value  of  all 
asset  I  in  the  account  would  be  treated  as 
distributed  on  the  first  day  of  the  taxable 
year.i 

"Iflthe  beneficiary  of  an  education  savings 
accoiint  uses  the  account  or  any  portion  of 
:urlty  for  a  loan,  the  amount  so  used 
ited  as  if  it  had  been  distributed, 
lere  is  no  penalty  for  distributions 
to  the  taxpayer  after  the  taxpayer  be- 
comet  disabled,  even  if  the  distribution  Is 
used  for  a  non-qualifying  purpose. 

"Niw  subsection  223(g)  provides  that  the 
section  would  be  applied  without  regard  to 
any  (pmmunlty  property  laws. 

"N4w  subsection  223(h)  concerns  custodial 
accounts.  (See  summary  of  new  subsection 
223(1^). 

"NAw  subsection  223(1)  would  require  the 
trustee  to  make  reports  to  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  and  the  beneficiary  of  such  in- 
formation as  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
shall  require  by  regulation." 

Sec  :ion  Kb)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
provifie  that  contributions  to  an  education 
saving  account  would  be  a  deduction  from 
gross  income  used  in  arriving  at  adjusted 
gross  income.  This  is  what  is  known  i^  an 
above-the-line  deduction.  A  taxpayer  would 
not  tiave  to  itemize  in  order  to  take  advan- 
tage ( if  this  deduction. 

Sec  ion  1(c)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion '  973  of  the  Code  to  provide  that,  like 
individual  retirement  accounts,  individual 
retire  ment  annuities,  and  retirement  bonds, 
edua  tion  savings  accounu  would  be  subject 
to  a  (  percent  tax  on  excess  contributions  as 
deter  alned  at  the  close  of  the  year.  A  new 
subM:tlon  4973(d)  would  be  added  to  the 
Code  to  provide  that  the  term  "excess  con- 
tributions" would  mean  the  amount  by 
which  the  amount  contributed  for  the  tax- 
able ]  ear  exceeds  the  amount  allowable  as  a 
dedw  tion  under  section  223(b)  for  the  tax- 
able :  'ear.  Distributions  out  of  the  account 
and  1  ny  returns  of  excess  contributions  de- 
scribi  d  in  proposed  section  223<dM2)  would 
not  b  t  treated  as  amounU  contributed. 

Sec  ion  1(d)  of  the  biU  would  amend  Code 
sectic  n  2503  to  provide  that  payment  to  an 
edua  tion  savings  account  would  not  be  con- 
sidergd  a  gift  of  a  future  interest  in  proper- 
ty to  the  extent  that  the  payment  is  allowed 
as  a  deduction  under  section  223. 

Section  1(e)  would  amend  Code  section 
4975  by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (cH4)  limit- 
ing ttte  effect  of  the  tax  on  prohibited 
transitions  in  ceruin  cases  for  education 
savings  accounts.  The  paragraph  provides 
that  the  Individual  for  whose  benefit  an 
educational  savings  account  is  established 
(ie..  (he  taxpayer's  child)  would  be  exempt 
from  the  tax  on  prohibited  transactions  im- 
posed by  Code  section  4975  if  the  account 
ceases  to  be  an  education  saving  account  be- 
cause the  individual  who  established  the  ac- 


count 


(i.e.  the  parent-Uypayer)  engaged  in 


a  pnhiblted  transaction  described  in  pro- 
pose<i  section  223(eK2KA). 

Sec  lion  1(f)  of  the  bill  would  amend  Code 
sectic  n  M93  to  provide  for  penalties  for  fail- 
ure t )  provide  the  reports  required  by  pro- 
posec  Code  section  223(1).  There  would  be  a 
$10  E  enalty  for  each  failure  unless  the  fail- 
ure 14  due  to  reasonable  cause. 

Seciion  Kg)  of  the  bill  provides  for 
amen  ding  the  appropriate  Ubles  of  contents 
of  se  tions  of  the  Code  to  take  into  account 
the  c  langes  that  would  be  made  by  the  bill. 
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Section  1(h)  of  the  bill  would  redesignate 
Code  seel  Ion  130  as  131  and  insert  a  new  sec- 
tion 130.  New  section  130  would  provide  that 
gross  ino  >me  does  not  include  distributions 
from  an  •  education  savings  account  used  ex- 
clusively Tor  the  payment  of  educational  ex- 
penses I  If  that  Individual.  Appropriate 
changes  '  rauld  be  made  in  the  Uble  of  sec- 
tions. 

Sectionj  Ki)  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
paragraph  (6)  to  Code  section  152(b>  to  pro- 
vide that  Ipayments  to  the  beneficiary  of  the 
education  savings  account  would  not  be 
taken  into  account  In  determining  support 
for  purpt  ses  of  the  dependency  exemption. 

Section  1(J)  of  the  bill  would  make  these 
amendmcnU  effective  with  respect  to  tax- 
able yeaiv  beginning  after  December  31, 
1981. 

Cmzi  is  Lkagux  or  Balthiork  Hioioa 
E  BOCATioit  ImrBsmxirr  Plan 

THBriAH 

Amend  the  U,S.  Internal  Revenue  Code  to 
allow  an  i  mnual  income  tax  deduction  to  In- 
dividuals of  up  to  $2,000  per  beneficiary  for 
amounte  invested  in  a  Higher  Education  In- 
vestment Plan.  The  $2,000  maximum  allow- 
able amount  would  be  indexed  to  allow  for 
the  effeqU  of  Inflation,  as  measured  by 
annual  (iianges  In  the  Coiuumer  Price 
Index  of  ^h  year  the  plan  is  In  effect. 

ADJVSTIHG  TRZ  PIIINCIPAl.— A  STATB 
SCNOLAUHIP  POOL 

Five  pe^nt  of  the  total  investment  will 
be  placed  lin  a  scholarship  pool  of  the  saver's 
sUte  of  residence  for  distribution  to  pro- 
spective atudenU  In  that  sUte  according  to 
financial  need.  Taxes  are  forgiven  on  the  5 
percent  (ontrtbution  while  taxes  are  de- 
ferred on  the  residual  principal  sum  and  on 
all  eamln  rs  on  principal  until  withdrawn. 
For  exam  i>le: 

Original  investment  in  the  plan $2,000 

Less:  5  percent  contribution  (tax 

forgiven) lOO 

'Equals:  Principal  (tax  deferred) 1,900 

The  resulting  principal  investment  must 
remain  in  the  account  for  at  least  one  year. 

USING  TMX  rUNDS 

Amounts  withdrawn  from  the  account  for 
education  expenses  will  be  taxed  to  the  ben- 
eficiary 0f  the  account  over  a  ten-year 
period  beginning  the  second  year  after  com- 
pletion OB  a  course  of  studies  at  an  approved 
institution  of  higher  education  or  vocational 
school.     I 

Educatif>n  expenses  include  tuition,  fees, 
books,  supplies  and  equipment  required  for 
courses  of  instruction  at  an  eligible  educa- 
tional ingtitutlon,  and  a  reasonable  allow- 
ance for  meals  and  lodging.  An  eligible  insti- 
tution i9  an  approved  Institution  of  higher 
education  or  vocational  school. 

Each  account  will  be  administered  by  a 
custodiani  which  is  a  bank,  insured  credit 
union  or !  person  satisfactory  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury. 

HOW  THX  f  IAN  WORKS— A  HYPOTHCTICAL  CASE 

Assume]  an  Investor  with  four  dependenu 
who  has  an  annual  salary  of  $25,000  invests 
in  the  plan.  The  investor's  effective  Ux  rate 
will  be  21  percent  federal  and  7.5  percent 
sUte.  The  Investor  is  a  parent  and  the  bene- 
ficiary is  the  investor's  child. 

The  maximum  of  $2,000  per  year  is  depos- 
ited over  I  a  six-year  period.  Deposits  begin 
three  years  prior  to  the  beneficiary's  en- 
trance into  college  as  shown  in  Table  1. 
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TA8l£  l.-RETURN  TO  INOMOUAL  INVESTOR  IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION  INVESTMENT  PIAN 
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In  1982.  It  is  expected  that  approximately 
228.000  Marylanders  will  attend  college; 
171.000  in  Maryland  institutions  and  55,000 
in  out-of-sUte  institutions.  Table  2  illus- 
trates the  effects  of  a  5  percent  contribution 
to  the  Maryland  Scholarship  Pool  under 
three  participation  rates  in  the  plan. 

TABLE  2.-EFFECTS  OF  5  PERCENT  CONTRIBUTION  FROM 
THE  P1>N  ON  STUDENT  HNANQNG  OF  HIGHER  EDUCA- 
TION IN  1982 
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aENEFITS  or  THK  PLAN 

1.  No  new  federal  or  sUte  agencies  are  re- 
quired to  administer  this  plan. 

2.  Referring  to  Table  1,  each  person  who 
Invests  a  maximum  of  $2,000  per  year  per 
beneficiary  or  student  over  a  six-year  period 
will  have: 

$3,705  in  taxes  deferred  on  deposits  of 
$12,000. 

(195  in  Uxes  forgiven  on  the  5%  contribu- 
tion to  the  Scholarship  Pool  of  $600. 

«982  in  taxes  deferred  on  the  interest 
income  of  $2,803. 

$4,882  is  the  total  of  deferred  taxes  and 
taxes  forgiven. 

Since  deferred  taxes  would  be  paid  by  the 
beneficiary  or  student,  later,  this  $4,882  per 
investor  could  represent  an  additional 
amount  of  spending  by  the  investor  on 
higher  education. 

3.  The  plan's  yield  should  be  consistently 
4  to  5  percent  greater  than  market  interest 
rates  due  to  the  tax  deferred  compounding. 

4.  Investors  or  buyeis  can  create  a  possible 
tax-free  source  of  funds  for  education  which 
no  other  plan  allows. 

5.  The  fund  may  counter  the  coming  re- 
duction in  government  funds  for  operating 
costs  and  student  loans. 

6.  Persons  with  investment  capabilities 
may  benefit  others  who  cannot  save. 

7.  Anyone  can  now  make  a  charitable  con- 
tribution,  including   persons   who   do   not 
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itemize  their  deductions.  The  plan  is  unique 
since  the  proposed  contribution  to  the 
Scholarship  Pool  would  be  automatic. 

CONSTRUCTING  THK  PLAN 

The  Citizens  League  analyzed  the  effecU 
of  the  Higher  Education  Investment  Plan 
with  special  emphasis  on  yield  to  the  inves- 
tor, funds  going  to  the  tuition  pool,  and 
taxes  forgiven  and  deferred  until  payment 
by  the  beneficiary.  The  investor-beneficiary, 
where  a  person  invests  in  his  or  her  own 
education,  is  also  considered. 

The  financial  effects  of  the  plan  were  cal- 
culated using  assumptions  and  projections 
on  participation  rates  and  educational  cosU. 
The  results  are  reasonable  estimates  of  the 
financial  effects  of  the  plan.  Table  1  sum- 
marizes selected  participation  by  226.000 
Maryland  residents  who  would  be  paying  for 
public  and  independent  higher  education  in 
and  out  of  the  sUte  in  1982.  The  projected 
buyers  for  that  year  are  based  upon  Citizens 
League  and  SUte  Board  of  Higher  Educa- 
tion forecasU  of  enrollments  in  1982. 

It  was  assumed  that  75  percent  of  all 
Maryland  residenU  buying  higher  education 
in  and  out  of  the  sUte  will  invest  in  the 
plan. 

The  effective  yield  of  the  plan  is  based 
upon: 

1.  The  interest  income  earned  on  the  ad- 
Justed  principal,  after  the  5  percent  scholar- 
ship pool  contribution  is  deducted; 

2.  The  taxes  forgiven  on  this  contribution; 
and 

3.  The  value  of  the  taxes  deferred  on  the 
adjusted  principal  and  lU  interest  income. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  adjusted  principal 
will  yield  an  average  of  10  percent,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  length  of  time  Invested.  The  av- 
erage investor,  it  is  further  assumed,  pajrs  a 
25  percent  federal  tax  rate  and  7.5  percent 
Maryland  tax  rate. 

The  third  item,  the  value  of  the  taxes  de- 
ferred on  the  adjusted  principal  and  Its  In- 
terest income,  is  of  major  Importance.  If  the 
investor  is  a  parent,  for  example,  and  not  a 
beneficiary,  hf  or  she  is  not  obligated  to  pay 
income  tax  on  the  adjusted  principal  or  on 
the  accumulated  income,  and  the  deferral  of 
taxes  for  this  investor  is  treated  as  though 
the  taxes  are  forgiven.  This  is  the  case  since 
the  Ijeneficiary  of  the  parent's  investment 
will  pay  deferred  taxes  at  a  later  date  over  a 
ten-year  period  upon  graduation  from  a 
higher  education  Institution.  The  benefici- 
ary will  pay  the  taxes  at  his  or  her  own  rate 
at  the  time  of  repayment.  Table  3  illustrates 
the  payback  and  compares  this  to  the  repay- 
ment of  a  student  loan. 

A  comparison  of  the  beneficiary's  obliga- 
tion to  pay  back  uxes  and  earnings  under 
the  plan  against  a  9  percent  student  loan  is 
Illustrated  in  Table  3,  below.  This  is  espe- 
cially appropriate  at  this  time,  since  severe 
limiUtions  will  be  placed  on  U.S.  Govern- 
ment Student  Loan  Funds  available  to  indi- 
vidual studenU  in  the  immediate  future. 


TABU  3.-BENEFICIARY  PAYBACK  COMPARISON  HIGHER 
EDUCATION  INVESTMENT  PIAN  VERSUS  STUDENT  LOAN 
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qUKSTIONS  AND  ANSWERS  ABOUT  THE  HICHEX 
EDUCATION  INVESTMENT  PLAN  PROPOSAL 

1.  What  will  be  the  level  of  administration 
costs;  will  there  be  a  maximum;  how  will 
they  be  paid? 

The  costs  of  administering  the  fund  will 
be  set  by  the  administering  financial  institu- 
tion and  will  vary  depending  on  the  size  of 
the  fund  In  that  institution.  Usually,  the 
smaller  the  fund,  the  larger  the  percentage 
of  the  principal  required  to  offset  adminis- 
trative expenses.  The  payment  of  adminis- 
trative expenses  should  be  deducted  from 
the  net  return,  after  the  5  percent  contribu- 
tion to  the  scholarship  pool.  Obviously,  the 
higher  the  administrative  costs  of  an  insti- 
tution, the  lower  the  net  return  of  the  plan 
to  the  investor,  and  the  less  attractive  it  be- 
comes. 

2.  Can  a  rate  oj  return  on  an  investment 
in  the  fund  be  guaranteed? 

This  will  be  left  up  to  each  institution 
managing  the  fund. 

3.  What  happens  to  the  inveslruent  of  an 
individwU  who  changes  residence  from  one 
state  to  another? 

Federal  benefits  do  not  depend  on  the 
sUte  in  which  the  institution  is  located. 
Therefore,  at  the  end  of  the  calendar  year, 
the  investment  could  be  moved  from  an  in- 
stitution in  the  old  state  to  an  institution  in 
the  new  state,  or  it  could  l>e  left  in  the  origi- 
nal institution.  The  option  belongs  to  the 
individual  investor,  and  the  only  difference 
might  be  in  the  burden  of  sUte  and  local 
taxes. 
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4.  What  percentage  of  the  investor's  initial 
investment  should  be  contributed  to  the 
scholarship  pool? 

The  Citizens  League  believes  5  percent 
allows  the  plan  to  remain  attractive  enough 
to  potential  investors  and  still  make  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  students.  The 
more  contributed  to  the  pool,  the  less  at- 
tractive the  plan  will  become  for  the  inves- 
tor, BO  that  too  high  a  percent  could  result 
in  less  being  contributed. 

5.  What  should  be  the  basis  for  the  distri- 
bution of  the  scholarship  pool? 

Funds  from  the  pool  in  each  state  will  be 
earmarlied  for  scholarships  according  to  stu- 
dents' academic  attainment  and  financial 
need.  This  assumes  that  intellectual 
achievement  and  potential  have  been  estab- 
lished by  the  applicant  in  accordance  with 
his  or  her  state's  criteria. 

6.  Should  the  fund  be  aUovoed  to  make 
loans  to  individuals? 

No.  This  provision  would  unnecessarily 
burden  the  fund  with  extra  administrative 
expenses  and  also  preempt  other  agencies 
and  institutions  from  organizing  to  make 
these  loans. 

7.  Should  there  be  any  restrictions  on  the 
types  of  investments  made  by  the  institu- 
tions administering  the  fund? 

None  other  ttun  those  for  an  IRA  or 
Keogh  Plan. 

8.  W^iat  happens  to  an  investor's  fund  if  it 
is  not  used  for  higher  education  expendi- 
tures? 

The  5%  contributions  to  the  investor's 
state  scholarship  pool  would  not  be  re- 
turned. If  the  investor  chooses,  he  or  she 
may  withdraw  the  proceeds  and  pay  a  pen- 
alty and  accumulated  taxes  on  the  defer- 
ment on  principal  and  interest  earned.* 


By  Mr.  MURKOWSKI: 
S.  2704.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Mineral 
Lands  Leasing  Act  of  1920.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources. 

COAL  LEASING 

#  Mr.  MURKOWSKI.  Mr.  President, 
this  Nation  has  vast  coal  reserves  lo- 
cated on  Federal  lands,  and  our  plans 
to  make  this  country  as  energy  suffi- 
cient as  possible,  include  their  lease 
and  production.  It  has  become  increas- 
ingly obvious  that  coal  is  a  unique  re- 
source with  properties  that  can  be 
used  in  a  number  of  ways  including 
the  production  of  synthetic  fuels. 

In  1976  the  Congress,  demonstrating 
an  understandable  concern  over  the 
production  of  coal  from  Federal  leases, 
enacted  the  Federal  Coal  Leasing 
Amendments  Act  thereby  altering  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act 
of  1920.  The  preference  right  leasing 
system  was  ended  and  instead  future 
leases  were  to  be  granted  on  only  a 
competitive  basis.  Also  established 
were  strict  production  obligations,  for 
existing  leases  and  those  issued  subse- 
quent to  the  1976  amendments. 

As  with  many  acts  of  Congress,  the 
legislation  enacted  in  1976  has  had 
mixed  results.  On  the  positive  side 
recent  studies  have  shown  that  there 
has  been  a  real  improvement  in  the 
status  of  Federal  coal  lease  develop- 
ment, with  a  high  percentage  having 
approved  mine  plans  or  mine  plans 
pending.  Only  63  of  the  leases  with 


onl  /  approximately  3  percent  of  the 
reo  tverable  coal  under  lease,  are  un- 
like ly  to  be  developed. 

ob  the  negative  side,  some  of  the 
1976  amendments  will  soon  present  ad- 
ditipnal  problems  and  hence  the  need 
for !  some  fine  tuning  of  the  mineral 
leaiing  provisions  and  the  legislation 
thai  I  intend  to  offer  today. 

Itie  bill  that  I  propose  generally 
tracks  H.R.  5895  which  was  primarily 
sponsored  by  Congressman  Ray 
Ko^vsEK  in  the  House.  I  have  added 
one  provision  that  would  take  into 
consideration  the  vast  resources  and 
considerable  time  needed  to  produce 
symhetic  fuels  from  coal. 

In  general,  these  amendments  are 
deigned  to  continue  the  pressure  on 
Fe<  eral  leaseholders  to  develop  their 
leaj  es  while  ending  those  provisions 
wh:  ch  do  not  serve  the  public  interest 
and  impose  rigid  production  obliga- 
tiois  that  do  little  to  accomplish  our 
f  ini  1  goals. 

S  >ecifically  my  bill  would  do  the  fol- 
low ng: 

F  rst.  deletes  the  provision  of  the 
FC:  lAA  that  prohibits  issuance  of 
leases  for  any  mineral,  oil,  or  gas  to 
anyone  who  has  held  a  coal  lease  for 
10  vears'with  production  in  commer- 
cial quantities. 

S  !Cond,  deletes  the  subsection  of  the 
ML  \  which  requires  logical  mining 
uni  5  to  be  contiguous. 

T  lird.  deletes  the  provision  that  re- 
quii  es  an  exhaustion  of  all  coal  re- 
ser  es  within  a  mine  within  a  40-year 
per  od. 

F  mrth.  allows  the  payment  of  ad- 
van  »  royalties  not  only  in  lieu  of  con- 
tini  led  operation  but  also  in  lieu  of 
pro  luction  in  commercial  quantities  or 
pro  luction  constituting  diligent  devel- 
ops lent,  but  retains  the  aggregate 
niu  iber  of  years  for  which  such  royal- 
ties can  be  accepted  to  10. 

F  fth,  deletes  the  requirement  to 
issie  a  mine  operation  and  reclama- 
tioq  plan  within  3  years  of  lease  issu- 
ance. The  plan  would  still  be  filed  but 
at  a  more  appropriate  time. 

S  xth.  an  exemption  for  coking  coal 
f roi  n  diligence  and  continued  oper- 
ati<  n  requirements  so  long  as  the  coal 
den  osits  are  used  in.  or  planned  to  be 
use  i  in,  steelmaking  facilities. 

Seventh,  a  provision  extending  the 
10-fear  commercial  production  man- 
date to  15  years  for  coal  leases  dedicat- 
ed to  synthetic  fuels  projects.  To  pre- 
vent abuse  of  this  extension  the  Secre- 
tary is  given  the  power  to  revoke  these 
leaae  dedications. 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  think  anyone 
introduces  legislation  without  the 
thought  that  it  can  be  improved  upon 
in  «ome  manner,  and  that  is  my  think- 
ing today.  These  amendments  are  de- 
signed to  point  out  the  problems  that 
we  are  now  facing  with  Federal  coal 
leates,  and  to  offer  potential  solutions. 
I  an  sure  as  this  process  goes  forward, 
it  liiay  be  necessary  to  alter  the  specif- 
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ic  lanriiage  or  to  include  additional 
provisions.  I  know  that  some  of  my 
colleagues  on  the  Energy  Committee 
have  grater  expertise  in  this  area 
than  I;  and  I  look  forward  to  their 
comments  and  suggestions. 

I  am  ilao  concerned  about  the  prob- 
lem of  speculation  in  coal  leases  and 
while  I  have  offered  no  amendment  at 
this  time.  I  hope  the  subject  will  be 
explor^  in  depth  at  any  hearings  we 
do  holq.  While  I  want  to  see  Federal 
coal  leased  and  produced.  I  want  to 
make  sure  that  the  public  is  receiving 
the  maximum  benefit  for  the  privilege 
of  makfeig  a  private  profit. 

It  Is  in  the  interest  of  all  parties  that 
we  explore  these,  and  other  concerns 
in  this! area,  and  by  introducing  this 


legislat 


the    sane    kind    of    interest    in    the 


Senate 
House.4 


that  has  been  evidenced  in  the 


on  today,  I  hope  we  can  spur 


B  f  Mr.  LONG: 
S.  271  5.  A  bill  to  suspend  the  duties 
on  mixtures  of  mashed  or  macerated 
hot  re  I  peppers  and  salt  until  the 
close  of  June  30.  1985:  to  the  Conunit- 
tee  on  finance. 

susraita  ION  or  duty  on  hot  rkd  rapnns  and 

SALT 

•  Mr.  jONG.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
am  introducing  S.  2705.  which  would 
permit  temporary  duty-free  entry  of 
importi  of  mixtures  of  mashed  or  mac- 
erated lot  red  peppers  and  salt.  These 
mixturs.  commonly  called  "mash," 
are  imiiorted  for  use  in  preparing  hot 
red  pepper  sauces. 

Mixtures  of  mashed  or  macerated 
hot  red  peppers  and  salt  are  dutiable 
at  a  {column  1— or  most-favored- 
nation-^rate  of  12  percent  ad  valorem. 

Previously,  duties  had  been  suspend- 
ed on  ,his  product  through  June  30, 
1981. 

Seveial  firms  in  the  United  States, 
mostly  in  Louisiana,  produce  hot  red 
pepper  sauces  from  pepper  mash.  The 
major  ( ind  user  of  the  imported  mash 
coverec  by  my  bill  in  recent  years  has 
been  the  Mcllhenny  Co.  of  Avery 
Island.  La.  Only  approximately  300 
acres  of  the  special  variety  of  pepper 
which  that  company  uses  for  its  sauce 
is  grow^  in  the  United  States.  40  of  it 
owned  jby  the  Mcllhenny  Co.  itself. 
Due  to  increased  demand  for  this 
product,  Mcllhenny  has  been  forced  to 
establish  new  growing  operations  in 
several!  Latin  American  countries,  in- 
cluding Mexico,  because  domestic  pro- 
duction was  not  sufficient  to  meet 
demand.  Under  my  bill,  the  temporary 
extensipn  that  expired  on  June  30, 
1981  would  be  extended  from  that 
date  through  June  30,  1985.  At  the 
time  the  previously  enacted  legislation 
was  introduced,  there  were  no  admin- 
istration or  private  sector  objections  to 
the  bill,  and  I  anticipate  none  now. 
For  th(!se  reasons.  I  urge  early  Senate 
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action  on  the  bill  to  temporarily  sus- 
pend duties  on  Imported  red  peppers.* 

By  Mr.  PERCY: 
S.  2707.  A  bill  to  amend  section  474 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954 
to  provide  that  small  businesses  with 
average  annual  gross  receipts  not  in 
excess  of  $10,000,000  may  elect  to  use 
one  inventory  pool;  to  the  Committee 
on  Finance. 

SMALL  BUSINESS  TAX  TltSATMENT  OF 
INVKNTORY  POOLS 

•  Mr.  PERCY.  Mr.  President,  the  Eco- 
nomic Recovery  Tax  Act  of  1981  pro- 
vided for  a  simplified  version  of 
LIFO— last-in.  first-out— inventory 
rules  for  businesses  with  less  than  $2 
million  in  annual  gross  sales.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  simplified  rules  was  to 
extend  to  small  businesses  the  tax  sav- 
ings available  for  many  years  to  larger 
businesses  which  were  able  to  use  the 
complex  LIFO  rules  because  of  their 
size  and  sophisticated  accounting  sys- 
tems. 

This  legislation  has  been  very  help- 
ful to  the  eligible  small  businesses. 
Most  small  businesses  now  using  the 
simple  LIFO  rules  were  using  the  first- 
in,  first-out,  or  FIFO  method  of  ac- 
coimtlng  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act.  The  FIFO  method  is  unfairly  bur- 
densome to  businesses  because  infla- 
tion causes  them  to  understate  the 
cost  of  goods  sold  and  therefore  over- 
state their  taxable  income.  It  also 
overstates  their  tax  liability. 

In  1979,  for  example,  inadequate  in- 
ventory accoimting  added  $42.6  billion 
to  taxable  profits.  Small  companies 
were  unable  to  use  the  fairer  LIFO 
method  because  its  complexity  usually 
required  costly  assistance  from  outside 
accounting  firms  The  Economic  Re- 
covery Tax  Act  relieved  the  very  small 
businesses  from  their  excessive  taxes 
by  allowing  them  to  use  a  single  LIFO 
"pool"  to  calculate  the  value  of  their 
inventory  instead  of  the  variety  of 
pools  that  are  required  for  larger  busi- 
nesses. The  single  pool  LIFO  method 
is  simple  and  less  costly  to  implement 
and  is  thus  available  to  most  small 
businesses. 

However,  it  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  by  the  Illinois  Manufactur- 
er's Association  that  the  eligibility  re- 
quirement of  less  than  $2  million  in 
sales  is  too  small.  Many  companies 
whose  sales  exceed  $2  million  also  use 
simple  accoimting  systems  that  pre- 
clude the  use  of  LIFO.  Since  the 
intent  of  the  Recovery  Act  was  to 
make  LIFO  available  to  all  small  busi- 
nesses, adjustments  are  necessary  in 
the  Tax  Code  to  provide  for  medium- 
size  small  businesses. 

The  legislation  I  am  introducing 
today  will  raise  the  annual  sales  limit 
for  using  the  simplified  LIFO  rules 
from  $2  million  to  $10  million.  The 
higher  limit  will  insure  that  all  busi- 
nesses will  have  access  to  LIFO  inven- 
tory account  methods.  This  legislation 


is  particularly  beneficial  to  the  thou- 
sands of  wholesalers,  retailers,  and 
manufacturers  that  are  inventory-in- 
tensive as  opposed  to  capital-intensive 
in  nature. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers  Association  for  its  ef- 
forts to  revise  the  current  law.  They 
have  done  a  great  service  to  not  only 
their  small  business  constituency  but 
for  small  businesses  throughout  the 
country.  I  would  also  like  to  point  out 
that  the  National  Federation  of  Inde- 
pendent Business  strongly  supports 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  President,  small  businesses  face 
a  large  number  of  problems  which  are 
not  encountered  by  their  larger  com- 
petitors. E>espite  this  fact,  small  com- 
panies create  most  of  the  new  Jobs  in 
America  today.  I  urge  all  my  col- 
leagues who  are  concerned  with  this 
overburdened  but  highly  productive 
sector  of  the  economy  to  support  this 
bill.* 


By  Mr.  GARN: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  210.  Joint 
resolution  to  designate  July  20  of  each 
year  as  "Space  Exploration  Day":  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

SPACE  EZPLOKATION  OAT 

*  Mr.  GARN.  Mr.  President,  in  his 
classic,  "Metaphysics."  Aristotle  wrote 
that,  "All  men  by  nature  desire  knowl- 
edge." This  desire  has  manifested 
itself  in  a  multitude  of  ways  through- 
out the  history  of  the  human  race.  No 
more  challenging  a  manifestation  of 
this  desire  has  been  modem  man's  ex- 
ploration of  space. 

Space  exploration  is  a  quest  for 
knowledge— knowledge  about  what  lies 
beyond  our  thin  envelope  of  air. 
knowledge  about  the  planet  Earth  as 
studied  from  afar.  The  knowledge  ob- 
tained may  fit  theories  or  may  sur- 
prise, may  have  positive  elements  or 
negative,  may  be  useful  or  puzzling. 
However,  it  will  enlighten,  inform,  and 
inspire.  The  knowledge  from  space  will 
add  to  that  basic  store  of  information 
which  mankind  uses  in  the  effort  to 
address  life,  to  relate  to  Earth,  to  im- 
derstand  fundamental  processes  and 
origins,  to  acquire  insight  into  perplex- 
ing mysteries  which  limit  comprehen- 
sion. 

Until  recently,  no  means  existed  to 
probe  the  frontier  of  space,  to  venture 
beyond  the  atmosphere's  limits.  Only 
one  generation  separates  us  from  the 
first  primitive  spacecraft  that 
launched  the  space  age.  In  the  25 
years  since,  more  information  has 
been  gathered  about  the  cosmos  than 
had  been  gleaned  in  all  the  centuries 
before:  Remotely  controlled  spacecraft 
have  been  sent  on  missions  extending 
from  near-Earth  orbit  to  far  reaches 
of  the  solar  system:  13  years  ago. 
humans  set  foot  for  the  first  time  on 
truly  foreign  soil— the  lunar  crust 
240,000  miles  from  the  E^arth's  surface: 
in  the  last  decade,  the  winds  of  Mars 


have  been  measured,  the  rings  of 
Satiu^  coimted.  volcanoes  on  a  moon 
of  Jupiter  observed:  in  the  last  year,  a 
sophisticated  new  order  of  space  re- 
search potential  has  been  demonstrat- 
ed by  America's  Space  Shuttle— a  ma- 
chine that  allows  humans  to  work  in 
space:  permits  spacecraft  to  be 
launched,  retrieved,  or  serviced  in 
space:  returns  crew,  experiments,  and 
unrepairable  spacecraft  to  Earth:  and 
is  reconditioned  within  a  short  period 
for  its  next  launch.  Experimental  area 
aboard  the  Shuttle  is  booked  through 
1987,  an  indication  of  the  high  degree 
in  interest.  All  this  and  much  more  is 
Just  the  beginning— the  beginning  of  a 
search  for  knowledge  not  Just  of  the 
beyond,  but  for  Icnowledge  about  con- 
ditions and  circumstances  critical  to 
the  E^arth,  and  for  knowledge  to  be 
used  to  advance  present  technology  in 
a  wide  range  of  fields. 

To  appreciate  that  space  research 
has  already  significantly  benefited 
large  numbers  of  people  worldwide, 
one  only  need  look  at  conununications 
satellites.  Today.  124  countries  receive 
direct  communications  via  satellite  at 
moderate  cost.  This  new  international 
tool  has  profoundly  changed  modem 
life,  making  the  world  smaller,  events 
immediate,  impacts  instant,  and  in- 
struction possible  almost  ansrwhere. 
Domestically,  conununications  satel- 
lites promise  to  lower  long-distance 
telephone  rates  and  bring  many  new 
conunimications  services. 

Among  many  other  significant  space 
research  contributions,  two  might  be 
cited:  the  NASTRAN  computer  pro- 
gram which  is  being  widely  used  in 
structural  and  design  applications,  and 
NASA's  remote-sensing  satellite.  Land- 
sat.  Prom  Landsat.  by  measuring  the 
reflection  of  energy  off  the  surface  of 
the  E^arth.  we  can  inventory  our  agri- 
cultural resources,  search  for  oil  and 
mineral  deposits,  monitor  floods,  and 
measure  the  ecological  impact  of  dis- 
turbances such  as  forest  fires,  earth- 
quakes and  volcanic  erruptions. 

Government,  industry,  and  universi- 
ties have  worked  together  in  the  field 
of  space  exploration,  challenging  the 
new  frontier.  Few  ventures  have  been 
as  successful.  The  results  so  far  have 
been  highly  encouraging  and  reward- 
ing: there  is  every  reason  to  press  on. 

Questions  abound:  Why  is  the  Earth 
active,  as  volcanoes  show,  and  "alive." 
while  other  terrestrial  planets— Venus 
and  Mars,  for  example— seem  quiet 
and  "dead"?  Did  living  things  produce 
our  atmosphere?  What  is  the  explana- 
tion for  the  wide  differences  in  mag- 
netic fields  among  the  planets?  Did 
the  Moon  "lose"  its  magnetic  field? 
Could  the  Elarth?  Can  variations  in 
Earth's  climate  be  traced  or  predicted 
based  on  study  of  other  worlds?  Is 
there  life  on  Mars,  or  elsewhere?  What 
are  the  mechanisms  that  sustain  the 
tremendous  energy  sources  found  in 
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space?  What  possibilities  exist  for  ma- 
terials, industrialization,  processing,  or 
for  human  colonization  or  habitation? 
What  is  happening  to  our  atmosphere 
and  what  are  the  consequences? 

All  of  these  are  questions  of  pro- 
found significance  that  deserve  an- 
swering. And  they  are  questions  we 
know  how  to  answer,  through  contin- 
ued investment  in  space  research. 
Earth  is  one  of  a  family  of  worlds,  all 
different,  but  all  shaped  by  the  same 
forces.  A  study  of  these  other  worlds  is 
essential  to  an  understanding  of  this 
one. 

Perhaps  the  most  compelling  aspect 
of  this  country's  space  exploration 
effort  is  what  it  reveals  about  Ameri- 
ca's confidence,  pride,  enthusiasm, 
hope,  expectation,  its  ability  to  orga- 
nize, to  innovate.  I  believe  that  Ameri- 
cans want  to  be  the  new  explorers,  and 
that  America  has  the  resources  and 
will  to  blaze  the  new  trails. 

I  therefore  propose  that  July  20.  the 
anniversary  of  the  first  lunar  landing, 
be  declared  Space  Exploration  E>ay,  to 
be  observed  each  year  as  a  tribute  to 
the  adventurous  spirit  and  the  inquir- 
ing mind.* 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS 

S.  334 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  (Mr.  Cannon ), 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  (Mr. 
BiDEN)  were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S. 
234.  a  bUl  to  amend  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  encourage  the  establish- 
ment of  home  health  programs  and  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  to  pro- 
vide expanded  coverage  of  home 
health  services  under  the  medicare 
and  medicaid  programs. 

S.  1013 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee.  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drews), the  Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr. 
DeConcini),  and  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  (Mr.  Kasten)  were  added  as 
cosponsors  of  S.  1018,  a  bill  to  protect 
and  conserve  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources, and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  1143 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heflin.  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
HoLLiNcs)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  1142.  a  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Traffic  and  Motor  Vehicle  Safety  Act 
of  1966  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Transportation  to  require  tire  dealers 
or  distributors  to  provide  first  pur- 
chasers with  a  form  to  assist  manufac- 
turers in  compiling  tire  defects  if  the 
Secretary  determines  such  notice  is 
necessary  in  the  interest  of  motor  ve- 
hicle safety. 

S.  3000 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Abdnor) 
was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2000.  a 
bill  to  amend  title  11.  United  SUtes 
Code,  to  establish  an  improved  basis 


for    >roviding  relief  under  chapter  7. 
and  or  other  purposes. 

S.  3004 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Danforth.  the 
Senator  from  Texas  (Mr.  Bentsen) 
was  ^ded  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2094,  a 
bill  |o  amend  the  Trade  Act  of  1974  to 
insure  reciprocal  trade  opportunities, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

S.  33*3 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Metzenbaum, 
the  '  Senator  from  Michigan  (Mr. 
Levw)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2292  a  bill  to  amend  section  205  of  the 
Fedtfral  Power  Act  (16  U.S.C.  824d)  re- 
lating to  inclusion  of  construction 
wor|  in  progress  in  the  wholesale  rate 
base'  of  public  utilities. 

S.  3353 

Atl  the  request  of  Mr.  Bentsen.  the 
Senitor  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
TsoBGAS)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
S.  2|53.  a  bill  entitled  "The  Life  Insur- 
ance Taxation  Act  of  1982." 

S.  33S« 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Sasser.  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Hei  rz)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2384 ,  a  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lish: nent  of  a  system  to  collect  data  on 
the  geographic  distribution  of  Federal 
f  un4  s. 

S.  3413 

Al  the  request  of  Mr.  Lonc.  the  Sen- 
atoi  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  An- 
drew ^s).  the  Senator  from  Montana 
(Mr  Melcher).  the  Senator  from  Indi- 
ana (Mr.  QuAYLE),  and  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  (Mr.  Huodleston) 
were  added  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2413.  a 
bill  to  delete  the  provisions  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  which 
trealt  Members  of  Congress  separately 
with  respect  to  living  expense  deduc- 
tioitt. 

S.  3473 

Al  the  request  of  Mrs.  Hawkins,  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
Scs  MITT)  was  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
247|.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Controlled 
Substance  Act.  and  for  other  purposes. 

I  S.  3BT3 

Ai  the  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Seimtor  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Brady) 
waq  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2572.  a 
bill  to  strengthen  law  enforcement  in 
the:  areas  of  violent  crime  and  drug 
trafficking,  and  for  other  purposes. 

8.  3«00 

AL  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Serator  from  New  York  (Mr. 
D7  MATO)  was  withdrawn  as  a  cospon- 
sor of  S.  2600.  a  bill  to  amend  the  Ex- 
poi^-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945. 

S.  3(10 

Jk  the  request  of  Mr.  Chafee,  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  (Mr. 
EAtT).  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
(M  -.  ZoRiNSKY).  and  the  Senator  from 
Soi  ith  Carolina  (Mr.  Thurmond)  were 
ad^ed  as  cosponsors  of  S.  2610.  a  bill 
delay  Treasury  regulations  on  the 
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S.  3«1T 

At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  (Mr. 
Thurmond),  and  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  Pressler)  were 
added  aii  cosponsors  of  S.  2617.  a  bill 
to  amerd  the  Age  Discrimination  in 
Employment  Act  of  1967  to  eliminate 
mandaUry  retirement  and  other 
forms  ol  age  discrimination  in  employ- 
ment. 

S.  3063 

At  thr  request  of  Mr.  Specter,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  (Mr. 
Heinz)  fras  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S. 
2658.  a  bill  to  amend  title  18  to  delimit 
the  Insanity  defense,  and  for  other 
purpose!. 

S.  3«7« 

At  th<  request  of  Mr.  Dodd.  the  Sen- 
ator fr^m  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick),  tlie  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
(Mr.  TssNCAS).  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mr.  Hatfield)  were  added  as 
cospons>rs  of  S.  2676.  a  bill  to  estab- 
lish a  ilational  Hostel  System  Plan. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

SKMATB  JOINT  lUSOLUTION  ITS 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Hatch,  the 
Senatoij  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  Sten- 
Nis)  was  added  as  a  cosponsor  of 
Senate  IJoint  Resolution  178.  a  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  and  request 
the  Prekident  to  proclaim  the  second 
week  ill  April  as  "National  Medical 
Laboratory  We^." 

I  EMATB  JOINT  RKSOLirriON  Itt 

At  th^  request  of  Mr.  Thurmond,  the 
Senato'i^  from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Nick- 
LEs)  w4s  added  as  a  cosponsor  Of 
Senate  J  Joint  Resolution  199.  a  Joint 
resolution  proposing  an  amendment  to 
the  Co^titution  of  the  United  SUtes. 

iATS  JOINT  RBOLtmON  30T 
equest  of  Mr.  Dole,  the  Sen- 
1  Alabama  (Mr.  Heflin)  was 
added  As  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  207.  a  Joint  resolution  to 
authoriw  and  request  the  President  to 
designate  the  week  of  August  1.  1982. 
througli  August  7.  1982  as  "National 
Purple  Heart  Week." 

SEK  KtX  CONCnUtKNT  RKSOLOTION  73 

At  the  request  of  Mr.  Heinz,  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Sar- 
BANES).|the  Senator  from  Indiana  (Mr. 
LucAR)]  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  flAYAKAWA).  and  the  Senator 
from  Vrisconsln  (Mr.  Proxmire)  were 
added  is  a  cosponsors  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  73.  a  concurrent 
resolution  to  condemn  the  Iranian  per- 
secutio  1  of  the  Bah&'i  community. 
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AMENDMENTS  SUBMITTED  FOR 
PRINTING 


to 

deit-equity  issue. 


VETERANS  DISABILITY  COMPEN- 
SATION AND  SURVIVORS  BENE- 
FITS AMENDMENTS  OF  1982 

AmNDMENT  NO.  1»0* 

(Ordered  to  be  printed  and  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  2378)  to  amend  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  the 
rates  of  disability  compensation  for 
disabled  veterans:  to  increase  the  rates 
of  dependency  and  indemnity  compen- 
sation for  surviving  spouses  and  chil- 
dren of  veterans;  to  discontinue  dupli- 
cative payments  to  certain  veterans:  to 
increase  the  level  of  disability  required 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs,  and  for  other  purposes. 

KlNimrM  ACTrvC-DDTY  SEXVICC  RCOUIKXIfKNTS 
FOR  BBNiriTS  EUCIBIUTT 

Mr.  CRANSTON.  As  ranking  minori- 
ty member  of  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Committee.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
pleased  to  Join  in  submitting  amend- 
ment No.  1909  with  my  good  friend, 
the  committee  chairman  (Mr.  Simp- 
son). This  legislation  would  provide 
for  a  more  uniform  minimum-service 
requirement  for  eligibility  for  Federal 
benefits  based  on  active-duty  service. 

On  September  7.  1980.  section  977  of 
title  10.  United  States  Code,  was  en- 
acted—in the  Department  of  Defense 
Authorization  Act.  1981— to  establish  a 
general  2-year  minimum-service  re- 
quirement for  eligibility  for  any  Fed- 
eral benefit,  right,  or  privilege  based 
on  active-duty  service  for  those  who 
originally  entered  the  service  after 
September  7.  1980.  I  will  refer  to  this 
provision  simply  as  section  977. 

Last  year,  in  section  608  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Disability  Compensation.  Hous- 
ing, and  Memorial  Benefits  Amend- 
ments of  1981.  enacted  on  October  17. 
as  Public  Law  97-66.  Congress  enacted 
as  section  3103A  of  title  38.  a  provision 
I  initiated  in  the  Senate,  which  super- 
seded—by replacing  and  modifying— 
section  977  insofar  as  eligibility  for  all 
benefits  under  title  38  or  other  laws 
administered  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration is  concerned. 

Mr.  President,  in  the  House  and 
Senate  deliberations  on  the  title  38 
provision  last  year,  three  major  prob- 
lems in  section  977  were  identified  and 
corrected  in  the  title  38  provisions 
with  respect  to  title  38  and  VA  l)ene- 
fits. 

First,  section  977  applies  only  to  en- 
listed personnel  in  the  Armed  Forces; 
it  does  not  apply  to  military  officers  or 
to  commissioned  officers  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  or  the  National  Ocean- 
ic and  Atmospheric  Administration. 
With  respect  to  title  38  and  VA  bene- 
fits, section  3103A  of  title  38  estab- 
lished a   2-year  minimum-service  re- 


quirement applicable  to  these  officers 
as  well  as  to  enlisted  personnel. 

Second,  section  977  made  ineligible  a 
2-year  enlistee  who  is  discharged 
under  section  1171  of  title  10.  which 
allows  the  Armed  Forces  to  discharge 
a  person  from  active  service  for  the 
convenience  of  the  Government  up  to 
90  days  prior  to  the  expiration  of  that 
person's  enlistment.  The  title  38  provi- 
sion provided  an  exemption  for  those 
who  receive  such  discharges. 

Third,  section  977  provided  an  ex- 
emption for  those  who  have  any  serv- 
ice-connected disability,  even  those 
that  are  so  minor  as  not  to  l>e  rated 
even  10-percent  disabling.  The  title  38 
provision  limited  the  exemption  for 
those  with  service-connected  disabil- 
ities to  those  who  have  compensable 
disabilities. 

Mr.  President,  these  changes  with 
respect  to  title  38  and  VA  benefits,  en- 
acted in  section  3103A  of  title  38.  were 
designed  to  produce  a  fairer,  more  eq- 
uitable minimum-service  requirement. 

However,  in  enacting  in  title  38  a  re- 
placement minimum-service  require- 
ment with  these  improvements,  the 
Congress  established  one  set  of  niles 
for  title  38  and  other  VA  benefits 
while  leaving  in  place  the  other  set  in 
section  977  for  all  other  benefits  pro- 
vided under  Federal  law  based  on 
active-duty  service.  Those  other  bene- 
fits include  certain  social  security,  civil 
service,  naturalization.  Federal  Hous- 
ing Administration.  Small  Business 
Administration,  and  Farmers  Home 
Administration  l>enef  its. 

In  order  to  provide  for  a  more  uni- 
form set  of  rules,  our  amendment 
would  amend  section  3103A  of  title  38 
to  provide  a  minimum-service  require- 
ment—superseding entirely  the  title  10 
provision— for  Federal  benefits  other 
than  those  that  are  provided  under 
title  38  or  administered  by  the  VA.  as 
well  as  for  those  that  are.  Our  amend- 
ment would  track  closely  the  policies 
in  the  existing  title  38  provision  and 
thus  would  make  the  same  three 
major  improvements,  which  I  dis- 
cussed earlier,  that  the  title  38  provi- 
sion made  last  year  in  the  rules 
governing  title  38  and  VA  benefits  eli- 
gibility. 

Mr.  President,  our  amendment 
would  also  make  certain  other  clarifi- 
cations and  minor  adjustments  in  the 
minimum-service  requirement  for  non- 
VA/title  38  benefits.  First,  it  would 
clarify,  consistent  with  the  Social  Se- 
curity Administration's  interpretation 
of  section  977.  that  the  only  Social  Se- 
curity Act  benefit  affected  by  the  min- 
imum-service requirement  is  that  pro- 
vided under  section  229(a)  of  the 
Social  Security  Act.  under  which 
active-duty  personnel  are  deemed  to 
have  been  paid  additional  wages  of 
$100  for  each  $300  of  military  pay.  up 
to  a  maximum  of  $1,200  per  year  in 
deemed  wages.  Earned  social  security 
credits— those  based  on  actual  employ- 


ment and  wages  and  for  which  social 
security  tax  is  paid— would  be  express- 
ly exempted  from  the  minimum-serv- 
ice requirement  under  our  amend- 
ment. 

Second,  our  amendment  would  clari- 
fy—consistent with  preliminary  infor- 
mation I  have  received  regarding  the 
Office  of  Personnel  Management's  in- 
terpretation of  section  977— that  the 
only  civil  service  provisions  affected  by 
the  minimum-service  requirement  are 
the  veterans  preference  provisions 
other  than  those  for  veterans  with 
compensable,  service-connected  dis- 
abilities. It  should  be  noted  that  those 
who  entered  the  service  after  Septem- 
ber 7.  1980.  who  are  not  service-con- 
nected disabled  do  not  qualify  for  vet- 
erans preference  at  the  present  time 
and  will  qualify  in  the  future  only  if 
they  serve  during  a  war  or  in  a  cam- 
paign or  expedition  for  which  a  cam- 
paign badge  is  authorized.  Thus,  the 
minimum-service  requirement  in  sec- 
tion 977  and  the  superseding  one  we 
are  proposing  in  title  38  would  have 
effect  on  nondisabled  veterans  only  in 
the  event  of  some  future  outbreak  of 
hostilities  involving  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces. 

With  respect  to  the  calculation  of 
length  of  Federal  service  for  purposes 
of  retirement  credits  and  the  rate  at 
which  annual  leave  is  accrued,  our 
amendment,  would  specify  that  active- 
duty  personnel  would  not  be  barred  by 
the  minimum-service  requirement 
from  receiving  credit  for  any  period  of 
time  actually  served  on  active  duty. 
This  result,  the  same  as  for  the  service 
of  Federal  employees  regardless  of  the 
duration  of  their  service,  appears— 
though  I  have  sought  but  not  yet  ol>- 
tained  clarification— to  be  consistent 
with  the  Office  of  Personnel  Manage- 
ment's interpretation  of  section  977  of 
title  10. 

I  would  also  note  that  our  amend- 
ment would  expressly  exclude  unem- 
ployment compensation  for  ex-service- 
members— UCX— from  the  scope  of 
the  minimum-service  requirement. 
The  UCX  provisions— subchapter  II  of 
chapter  85.  title  5.  United  SUtes 
Code— contain  a  specific  minimum- 
service  requirement  that  has  l>een 
amended  twice  in  the  last  2  years,  and 
it  appears  that  a  further  amendment 
will  be  enacted  this  year.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  not  interpreted  section  977 
as  applying  to  the  UCX  program.  As 
an  original  cosponsor  of  a  bill  propos- 
ing such  an  amendment— S.  2028.  in- 
troduced by  Senator  Bradley  on  Janu- 
ary 28.  1982—1  believe  it  is  preferable 
to  work  out  the  UCX  minimum-service 
requirement  issues  in  legislation  spe- 
cifically dealing  with  that  benefit  in 
light  of  its  unique  purposes. 

Mr.  President,  in  preparation  for  the 
submission  of  this  amendment,  prelim- 
inary efforts  were  made  to  ascertain 
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the  specific  manner  in  which  various 
departments  and  agencies  with  respon- 
sibility for  administering  certain  Fed- 
eral benefits— provided  by  reason  of 
active-duty  service  in  the  Armed 
Forces— are  applying  the  provisions  of 
section  977  with  respect  to  non-VA. 
non-title  38  benefits.  Full  information 
has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  certain 
respects  and  a  response  to  my  request, 
made  through  the  Congressional  Re- 
search Service,  to  the  Department  of 
Labor  has  not  yet  been  received  but  is 
expected  shortly. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the 
Recoro  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  table,  based  on  the  prelimi- 
nary information  now  available  and  on 
the  provisions  of  section  977  and  our 
amendment,  setting  forth  a  compari- 
son between  the  existing  and  proposed 
provisions. 

Mr.  President,  prior  to  the  date 
scheduled  for  markup  of  the  bill,  S. 
2378.  that  our  proposal  would  amend— 
August  12,  1982— the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs  will  seek  full  infor- 
mation from  the  departments  and 
agencies  concerned  with  respect  to 
how  they  interpret  and  apply  section 
977  with  respect  to  the  programs  they 
administer,  as  well  as  their  views  on 
our  amendment.  We  will  also  be  in 
touch  with  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee to  solicit  their  views  and.  I 
hope,  to  reach  agreement  on  the  provi- 
sions of  the  amendment.  In  addition,  I 
understand  that  our  amendment  will 
be  included  among  the  subjects  cov- 
ered in  our  committee's  July  13  hear- 
ing. 

Thus,  prior  to  committee  action  on 
this  amendment,  we  will  make  every 
effort  to  obtain  all  of  the  information 
and  views  that  we  should  consider 
before  making  a  final  recommendation 
to  the  Senate  on  a  fair  and  more  uni- 
form minimum-service  requirement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MINIMUM-SERVICE  REQUIREMENTS:  COMPARISON  BETWEEN 
10  use.  977  AND  PROPOSED  TITLE  38  PROVISION 
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AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  MEET 


SUBCfMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  L.«NDS  AND  RXSCIIVKD 
I  WATER 

Mf.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Lands  and  Reserved 
Wat^r,  of  the  Committee  on  Energy 
and  Natural  Resources,  be  authorized 
to  rjieet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  on  Friday,  July  2.  at  9  a.m..  to 
consider  S.  1999,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
act  tJb  provide  for  the  establishment  of 
the  wolf  Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax 
Couaty,  Va.,  and  for  other  purposes; 
andjs.  2436,  a  bill  to  designate  the 
Mary  McLeod  Bethune  "Council 
House"  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  na- 
tional historic  site,  and  for  other  pur- 
posei. 

TWe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


1 


OimiTTKE  ON  ENERGY  AND  NATURAL 
RESOURCES 


Mi>.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Commit- 
tee on  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
be  authorized  to  meet  during  the  ses- 
sion j  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday. 
June  30,  at  10  a.m.,  to  hold  a  business 
meeting  to  consider  pending  calendar 
business. 

TMe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out Abjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(Later  the  following  occurred:) 

Mt.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  previously 
entered  into  concerning  the  meeting 
of  the  Committee  on  Energy  and  Nat- 
ural Resources  today  specifically  pro- 
vide that  their  authority  to  meet 
duriig  the  session  of  the  Senate 
exec  pt  from  their  consideration  S. 
230S 

Tie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out I  >bjection.  it  is  so  ordered. 

I  ELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  INDIAN  AFFAIRS 

M: '.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select 
Conmittee  on  Indian  Affairs  be  au- 
thoi  Ized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  at  9:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday. 
Juni>  30,  to  hold  an  oversight  hearing 
on  Public  Law  93-638,  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act. 

Tl^e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out bbjection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


COMMITTEE  ON  FINANCE 

Mt.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unahimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet 
durfig  the  session  of  the  Senate  at 
9:30|  a.m.  on  Thursday.  July  1.  to  con- 
sidei-  the  spending  and  tax  reconcilia- 
tion! bill. 

TJie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out job  jection.  it  is  so  ordered. 


AN01 
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ADdlTIONAL  STATEMENTS 


lER  STATE  DEPARTMENT 

Ieaty  termination 


•  Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President.  I 
must  report  that  the  moles  are  at 
work  agfiin  in  the  State  Department. 
The  permanent  bureaucrats  who  do 
nothing  jbut  try  to  erode  the  Constitu- 
tion by  absorbing  ever-increasing 
powers  for  the  executive  branch,  and 
particularly  for  the  Department  of 
State,  are  at  it  again.  And.  as  usual, 
the  Senate  will  complacently  sit  back 
and  do  fkothing  while  our  own  powers 
are  being  steadily  whittled  away. 

The  latest  blow  to  the  Constitution 
is  at  firn  glance  a  minor  matter,  a  triv- 
ial event  compared  with  all  the  contro- 
versy over  Soviet  credits  and  trade, 
our  Chiiia  policy.  Middle  East  negotia- 
tions, ai^d  other  major  issues.  In  fact, 
almost  no  one  in  the  Congress  is  aware 
of  this  latest  grab  for  power  by  the 
State  Dcptutment. 

It  is  hidden  away  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee dated  last  Wednesday  that  gave 
the  committee  1  week's  notice  of  the 
State  Department's  design  to  abrogate 
a  tax  treaty  with  the  British  Virgin  Is- 
lands. Ine  Department  did  not  ask  the 
committee  or  the  Senate  for  its  ap- 
proval. It  instructed  the  Senate  what 
would  happen. 

Now,  the  British  Virgin  Islands 
Treaty.]  by  itself,  is  of  no  great 
moment,  although  some  banking  in- 
terests jmay  dislike  its  cancellation. 
Other  orouis  will  claim  our  exit  from 
the  agreement  will  eliminate  a  tax 
haven.  ^  Several  similar  agreements 
may  be  targeted  for  termination  in  the 
future. 

To  me.  the  important  development  is 
not  the*  abrogation  of  a  minor  tax 
treaty.  Rather,  it  is  the  determination 
of  the  State  Department  to  follow  on 
the  heels  of  former  President  Carter's 
unprecedented  withdrawal  from  the 
defense]  treaty  with  Taiwan  by  setting 
a  new  precedent  of  unilateral  execu- 
tive treaty  termination. 

The  State  Department  does  not  seek 
our  participation  in  this  step.  It  as- 
sumes a  treaty  can  be  annulled  with- 
out oin-  advice  and  consent  even 
though]  this  is  contrary  to  the  whole 
course  of  American  history  up  to  the 
time  of  the  Mutual  Security  Treaty 
with  tht  Republic  of  China. 

The  Senate  failed  to  act  then.  In- 
stead, the  Congress  enacted  a  strong 
Taiwan!  Relations  Act  which  in  some 
ways  replaces  the  defense  treaty. 

But  itow  we  see  it  happening  again. 
The  St^te  Department  is  usurping  our 
power,  pur  constitutional  duty,  to  take 
part  in  jdeciding  whether  or  not  to  ter- 
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minate 


Mayte  most  Senators  do  not  care. 
But  thf  y  should.  Every  treaty  we  have 
is  subject  to  the  whim  of  the  State  De- 


the  law  of  the  land. 


partment  if  we  do  not  assert  our 
proper  constitutional  role  in  deciding 
on  the  life  or  death  of  our  formal 
international  undertakings. 

Does  anyone  here  care  about  NATO? 
Or  what  about  the  Nuclear  Nonprolif- 
eration  Pact? 

Is  the  State  Department  to  possess 
unchecked  power  to  pull  this  country 
out  of  the  Security  Treaty  with  Japan 
if  she  does  not  increase  her  defense 
effort  or  redress  our  trade  imbalance? 
Can  a  future  Secretary  of  State  give 
notice  that  we  are  withdrawing  from 
the  Biological  Warfare  Convention  be- 
cause of  a  desire  to  gain  superioritjr? 

The  issue  cuts  across  ideological 
lines.  The  question  is  not  whether  a 
given  treaty  is  favored  or  disfavored 
by  conservatives  or  liberals.  The  ques- 
tion is  whether  the  Senate,  as  an  insti- 
tution, will  uphold  the  design  of  the 
framers  that  we  should  participate  in 
making  the  policy  decision. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  introduced  a 
resolution.  Senate  Joint  Resolution  31. 
to  establish  rules  for  treaty  termina- 
tion that  would  insure  our  joint 
action,  together  with  the  executive 
branch,  whenever  a  major  treaty  is 
terminated  by  our  country.  Six  Sena- 
tors have  joined  as  cosponsors.  It  does 
not  matter  to  me  whether  that  resolu- 
tion or  another  is  acted  on.  but  I  do 
believe  the  Senate  should  reassert  its 
role  in  making  the  important  decision 
or  whether  a  treaty  that  we  participat- 
ed in  making  shall  be  repealed. 

I  urge  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  and  the  majority 
leader  to  address  this  subject  with 
hearings  and  bring  a  proposal  before 
the  Senate  which  will  preserve  the 
shared  authoritv  we  were  granted  as  a 
check  on  the  concentration  of  all 
power  in  the  executive  branch.* 


NEBRASKA  AND  THE  UNITED 
STATES  NEED  A  SUGAR  INDUS- 
TRY 

•  Mr.  ZORINSKY.  Mr.  President.  last 
summer,  I  joined  63  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues in  approving  the  sugar  title  of 
the  1981  Food  and  Agriculture  Act.  I 
did  so  in  the  belief  that  a  viable  do- 
mestic sugar  industry  is  in  the  Na- 
tion's best  interest.  I  continue  to 
adhere  to  that  belief. 

I  was  further  convinced  that  the 
beet  sugar  industry  is  also  important 
to  Nebraska.  It  provides  jobs  and 
wages,  and  taxes  and,  yes,  even  pur- 
chases of  soda  pop  and  bakery  prod- 
ucts. The  beet  sugar  industry  is  a  good 
customer  for  Nebraska  farm  imple- 
ment dealers,  fertilizer  suppliers,  rail- 
roads, and  other  providers  of  goods 
and  services. 

As  telling  as  any  argimfient  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  U.S.  sugar  produc- 
tion capability,  however,  is  the  fact 
that  if  this  basic  conunodity  were  no 
longer  available  from  nearby  Ameri- 
can farms,  sugar  users  in  Nebraska 


would  be  totally  beholden  to  cane  re- 
finers in  the  gulf  States  or  refiners  lo- 
cated along  the  northeastern  sea- 
board—quite a  freight  haul  to  Hast- 
ings. These  distant  refiners  would,  in 
turn,  have  to  depend  on  growers  in  po- 
litically unstable  Central  and  South 
America  for  a  commodity  essential  to 
all  Nerbaskan  households  and  one 
that  is  critical  to  the  State's  bottlers, 
bakers,  and  confectioners. 

Senator  Tsohcas  of  Massachusetts, 
sponsor  of  legislation  to  eliminate  the 
sugar  support  program,  perhaps  feels 
no  such  concern.  The  two  cane  refiner- 
ies in  Boston,  one  owned  by  Philippine 
interests,  operate  essentially  on  im- 
ported raw  sugar.  They  remain  viable 
by  simply  passing  along  their  refining 
costs  to  consumers,  whether  they  pay 
10  cents  or  $10  per  pound  for  imported 
raws. 

The  Quayle-Tsongas  approach  to 
reduce  the  sugar  support  level  for  the 
purpose  of  having  a  level  that  can  be 
conveniently  achieved  is  somewhat 
like  the  story  of  the  freshman  eco- 
nomics student,  who  proudly  an- 
nounced that  he  had.  that  afternoon, 
run  home  beside  the  bus  and  achieved 
a  'saving"  of  30  cents.  His  father  ad- 
vised that  if.  on  the  following  day  he 
would  run  home  beside  a  taxi,  he 
could  achieve  a  "saving"  of  $2. 

Nebraska  sugar  beet  farmers  and 
processors  and  other  segments  of  the 
U.S.  sugar  industry  cannot  remain 
viable  in  the  misnamed  world  free 
market  when  the  fact  is  that  this 
country's  sugar  industry  would  be  the 
only  group  that  plays  by  free  trade 
rules.  More  that  80  percent  of  the 
world's  sugar  production  is  marketed 
in  protected  home  markets— Austra- 
lian refiners  pay  23.8  cents  per  pound 
for  Aussie-produced  raw  sugar;  sugar 
imports  into  Australia  are  prohibited— 
or  sold  under  preferential  trade  ar- 
rangements. Russia  pays  Cuba  31.5 
cents  per  pound  for  raw  sugar  under 
long-term  contract,  which  takes  about 
two-thirds  of  the  Cuban  output. 

The  balance  of  the  world's  sugar 
production,  averaging  about  20  per- 
cent is  dumped  at  whatever  price  it 
can  bring.  It  is  against  such  dumped 
sugar  that  American  farmers  must 
compete  and  thus  a  loan  program  be- 
comes essential  to  keep  the  industry 
afloat  in  years  of  world  glut.  The  divi- 
dend for  American  consumers  comes 
in  the  years  of  short  world  supply. 
During  those  periods  if  there  were  no 
U.S.  industry,  Americans  would  pay 
dearly  for  sugar,  if  indeed  it  was  avail- 
able at  all. 

I  believe  the  sugar  support  program 
adopted  last  summer  achieves  a  fair 
balance  among  the  interests  of  con- 
sumers, taxpayers  and  the  producers 
of  an  essential  commodity.  Agriculture 
Secretary  Block  has  stated  that  the 
import  quotas  will  be  removed  when 
the  glut  induced  distressed  price  of  im- 
ports advances.  The  mechanics  of  the 


fee  arrangement  similarly  reduce  the 
fees  as  the  prices  of  imports  achieve  a 
more  realistic  level.  I  am  convinced 
that,  for  now,  we  should  keep  the 
sugar  support  program  on  the  books  at 
its  present  modest  level.  I  will,  there- 
fore, work  to  defeat  the  Quayle-Tson- 
gas amendment.* 


NO-nCE  OF  DETERMINA'nON  BY 
THE  SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON 
ETHICS 

•  Mr.  WALLOP.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
required  by  paragraph  4  of  rule  35 
that  I  place  in  the  Congression.<u. 
RccoRo  this  notice  of  a  Senate  em- 
ployee who  proposes  to  participate  in 
a  program,  the  principal  objective  of 
which  is  educational,  sponsored  by  a 
foreign  government  or  a  foreign  edu- 
cational or  charitable  organization  in- 
volving travel  to  a  foreign  country 
paid  for  by  that  foreign  government  or 
organization. 

The  Select  Conunittee  on  Ethics  has 
received  a  request  for  a  determination 
under  rule  35  which  would  permit  Mr. 
John  Ritch,  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  staff,  to  participate  in  a 
workshop  sponsored  by  a  foreign  edu- 
cational organization,  the  Friedrich- 
Elbert-Siftung  (Foundation),  in  Bonn, 
West  Germany,  on  June  25-26.  1982. 

The  committee  has  determined  that 
participation  by  Mr.  Ritch  in  the  pro- 
gram in  West  Germany,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Friedrich-Ebert-Siftung 
(Foundation),  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Senate  and  the  United  States.* 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVA'HON 
ACT 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  unanimously  dem- 
onstrated its  t>elief  in  the  unique  pro- 
ductiveness of  the  small  business  com- 
munity by  passing  without  objection 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Act  as 
approved  by  the  House.  In  Decemt>er 
of  last  year,  we  approved  a  similar 
measure,  again  unanimously— 90  to  0. 
During  the  period  since  December  a 
number  of  questions  hive  been  raised 
over  the  effectiveness  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  its  potential  effects  on  other 
members  of  the  research  community. 

In  spite  of  these  questions.  I  am  con- 
vinced of  the  merits  of  the  approach 
this  legislation  calls  for.  It  stems  from 
a  recognition  of  the  s(>ecial  role  the 
small  business  conununity  plays  in 
generating  the  new  ideas  needed  to 
fuel  tomorrow's  economic  growth.  A 
flourishing  small  business  conmiunity 
full  of  new  firms  with  new  products 
and  ideas  offers  us  the  greatest  pros- 
pects for  significant  economic  growth. 

Earmarking  a  small  percentage  of 
research  and  development  budgets  of 
Federal  agencies  aclcnowledges  the 
fact  that  it  takes  more  effort  to  work 
with  a  number  of  snr.all  firms  than 
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with  a  handful  of  larger  organizations. 
This  bill  creates  the  administrative  in- 
centive to  make  that  additional  effort. 
I  am  convinced  we  will  find  this  extra 
effort  well  rewarded  by  a  high  return 
in  innovation  and  Job  creation. 

Concern  has  been  expressed  that 
this  measure  will  result  in  harmful 
cutbacks  in  research  and  development 
funds  to  other  nonprofit  research  or- 
ganizations like  our  universities.  I  be- 
lieve these  sentiments  are  more  a 
product  of  the  prospects  of  cutbacks  in 
overall  civilian  research  and  develop- 
ment budgets. 

The  percentage  earmarked  for  small 
businesses  in  this  legislation  is  small: 
C.l  percent  in  the  first  year;  0.3  per- 
cent in  the  second  year:  0.5  percent  in 
the  third  year;  1  percent  in  the  fourth 
year:  and  1.25  percent  in  all  subse- 
quent years. 

During  this  5  years  phase-in.  I  urge 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  work  to  dimin- 
ish the  concerns  of  the  university  com- 
munity by  reversing  the  dangerous 
trend  of  reductions  In  research  and  de- 
velopment budgets.  These  cutbacks 
are  the  worst  form  of  false  economies. 
When  we  reduce  our  financial  commit- 
ment to  research  and  development  we 
reduce  our  investment  in  a  brighter 
economic  future. 

There  can  be  no  more  discouraging 
sign  of  our  commitment  to  long-term 
economic  growth  than  finding  the 
sources  of  tomorrow's  wealth,  the  re- 
search and  development  community, 
reduced  to  struggling  over  a  shrinking 
pie  of  financial  commitment.  By  pass- 
ing this  legislation  we  have  affirmed 
our  commitment  to  the  small  business 
community.  I  would  like  to  encourage 
my  colleagues  to  follow  this  action  by 
redoubling  our  commitment  to  the 
larger  research  and  development  com- 
munity. 

I  would  like  to  close  by  thanking  a 
few  of  my  colleagues  for  their  special 
efforts  on  behalf  of  this  legislation. 
Senators  Rxn>MAN.  Weicker.  Nunn, 
HnoDLESTON,  Kennedy,  and  Levin  all 
deserve  particular  credit  for  their  vig- 
orous and  longstanding  efforts  on 
behalf  of  this  legislation.* 


TRIBUTE  TO  MAURICE  P. 
BISHOP 
•  Mr.  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  on  Sat- 
urday. June  12.  1982.  Alabama  lost  one 
of  its  most  outstanding  attorneys, 
when  Maurice  F.  Bishop,  a  longtime 
friend,  tragically  passed  away.  Widely 
acknowledged  as  one  of  the  hardest 
working  attorneys  in  the  State,  he 
once  said  that  he  hoped  his  death 
came  while  he  was  working  on  a  case. 
At  68.  still  frequently  working  100- 
hour  weeks.  Maurice  was  struck  by  a 
fatal  hemorrhage. 

Rarely  has  there  been  a  man  as  to- 
tally dedicated  to  the  legal  profession 
as  Maurice  was.  John  Foster,  a  close 
friend  of  Maurice's  for  many  years. 


may  best  summarize  his  love  for  the 
law:,  "He  was  more  dedicated  to  the 
law  And  worked  harder  than  anyone  I 
hav^  known.  He  Just  liked  it." 

Tke  high  regard  in  which  Maurice 
wasi  held  has  been  further  evidenced 
by  tlie  voluminous  expressions  cf  sym- 
patiy  that  have  been  showered  on  the 
Bishop  family. 

A  an  attorney  specializing  in  utility 
raU  making  and  land  condemnation. 
Mai  irice  distinguished  himself  and 
beoime  nationally  known  for  his  ex- 
tra(  rdinarily  effective  representation 
of  1  he  State  and  public  interest.  His 
efforts  as  special  valuation  and  utility 
counsel  for  the  Alabama  Public  Serv- 
ice Commission  yielded  the  largest  re- 
for  utility  customers  in  the 
^e's  history. 

lurice  also  served  as  condemnation 
!l  for  the  Birmingham  Housing 
lority.  where  his  efforts  resulted 
the  acquisition  of  more  than  40 
blocks  of  property  for  the  expansion 
of  tihe  now  widely  renowned  Universi- 
ty df  Alabama  Medical  Center. 

He  served  honorably  as  attorney  for 
Jefferson  County  for  30  years,  and  was 
alsd  special  assistant  to  the  city  attor- 
ney of  Birmingham  from  1950  to  1960. 
During  this  same  time,  he  also  served 
as  A  special  assistant  attorney  general 
in  highway  acquisition  work  and  rep- 
resented both  the  Jefferson  and  Fair- 
field County  Boards  of  Education. 

Vp  his  colleagues.  Maurice  was  a 
shilling  example  of  legal  scholarship 
and  professional  competence.  He  was  a 
naaonally  recognized  leader  in  the 
fiefl  of  eminent  domain,  and  appeared 
frequently  as  a  lecturer  at  legal  educa- 
tion seminars  throughout  the  Nation. 
He!  authored  several  handbooks  and 
scnolarly  articles  on  the  law  of  con- 
de^uiation  and  eminent  domain. 

I^r  many  years.  Maurice  served  on 
th^  Committee  on  Condemnation  and 
Cotidenrmation  Procedure  of  the  Amer- 
ican Bar  Association,  where  his  work 
wai  termed  "invaluable."  He  was  rec- 
ognized as  a  fellow  of  the  American 
College  of  Trial  Lawyers,  and  was  a 
metnber  of  the  American.  Alabama, 
an^  Birmingham  Bar  Associations. 

Maurice  Bishop's  many  accomplish- 
mants,  together  with  his  years  of  work 
in  public  service,  and  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held,  serve  as  testimo- 
ny that  we  have  indeed  lost  a  great 
Ai^erican.  He  will  be  sorely  missed  by 
th^  Alabama  legal  community,  and  by 
allt  who  knew  him.  The  sadness  of  his 
passing  is  overshadowed  only  by  the 
mi  gnitude  and  noble  nature  of  his  ac- 
coi  npllshments. 

irfr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  two 
ne  wspaper  articles  from  the  Birming- 
hi  m  News  and  the  Birmingham  Post- 
Herald    be    printed    in    full    in    the 

RgCORO. 

t'he  articles  follow: 


June  SO.  1982 

(Fron4  the  Birmingham  News.  June  13, 

1982] 

ArritRNKY  Maokice  F.  Bishop  Dies 

Maurice  F.  Bishop.  68  a  nationally-known 

attorney  specializing  in  utility  rate-making 

and  land  condemnation,  died  Saturday  at  a 

local  hoabital  following  a  brief  Illness. 

He  became  widely  known  in  Alabama 
during  tne  administrations  of  former  Gov. 
George  Wallace  and  the  late  Gov.  Lurleen 
B.  Wallace  wh^n  he  represented  the  state 
and  pubic  interests  in  resisting  applications 
of  majoif  utilities  for  rate  increases  and  liti- 
valuation  of  all  major  utility  prop- 
Alabama  before  the  Alabama 
rvice  Commission  and  in  Alabama 
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gated  th< 
erties 
Public 
courts. 

He  sei 
counsel 
ratepayi 
history 


ired  as  special  valuation  and  utility 

[or  the  PSC  and  obtained  for  utility 

rs  the  highest  utility  refunds  in  the 

if  the  state,  exceeding  S135  million. 

For  m^re  than  30  years,  Mr.  Bishop  served 

as  a  spclcial  assistant  attorney  general  for 

the  Stat* .  specializing  in  land  condemnation 

cases  in  lighway  acquisition  work. 

He  wii  nationally  recognized  as  a  legal 
scholar  n  the  field  of  eminent  domain  and 
appeareil  frequently  as  a  lecturer  at  legal 
seminar  in  many  states. 

This  led  to  the  authorship  oi  several 
handbodks  and  articles  for  legal  publica- 
tions OI  land  condemnation  and  eminent 
domain.  For  several  years  he  served  on  the 
Commit  «e  on  Condemnation  and  Condem- 
nation I  rocedure  of  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation. 

Mr.  B  shop  served  as  attorney  for  Jeffer- 
son Cou  nty  for  30  years:  special  assistant  to 
Birmingham's  city  attorney  from  1950  to 
1960:  atomey  for  the  Jefferson  County 
Board  o  [  Education  for  more  than  25  years, 
and  more  recently,  attorney  for  the  Fair- 
field Bo  ml  of  Education. 

He  wa  I  condemnation  counsel  for  the  Blr- 
minghai  n  Housing  Authority,  handling  legal 
work  tfat  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of 
more  than  40  blocks  of  property  In  the  city 
which  Has  been  used  for  the  expansion  of 
the  University  of  Alabama  Medical  Center. 

A  native  of  Irondale,  Mr.  Bishop  received 
a  bactielor's  degree  from  Birmingham- 
Southem  College,  a  master's  from  Duke 
Univen^ty  and  his  law  degree  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Alabama. 

He  was  a  Fellow  of  the  American  College 
of  TrlM  Lawyers  and  a  member  of  the 
Amert^n,  Alabama  and  Birmingham  Bar 
Assoclallons. 

will  be  at   II   a.m.  Monday  at 
hapel,  with  burial  In  Elmwood  Cem- 
fficiating  will  be  the  Rev.  Robert 
d  and  the  Rev.  Clarence  Patton. 
both  of]  East  Lake  United  Methodist  Church 
where  Mr.  Bishop  was  a  member. 

Survivors  Include  hU  wife.  Mrs.  Minnie  R. 
Bishopj  Irondale.  and  two  brothers.  Clinton 
D.  Bisliop  and  Julian  G.  Bishop,  both  of 
Birmini  [ham.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  W. 
D.  "Wi  sh"  Bishop,  president  of  the  Jeffer- 
son Comty  Commission  from  1928  to  1938. 
The  family  suggesU  any  memorials  be 
made  to  the  Methodist  Children's  Home  In 
Selma  fr  a  favorite  charity. 

[Froni  the  Birmingham  Post-Herald.  June 
14.  19821 

FRIKNis  RCMEMBEII  BiSHOP  WANTED  To  DiC 

Working 
(By  Jay  Hamburg) 
Maurice  Bishop.  68.  noted  legal  authority 
on  lanl  condemnation  and  a  former  attor- 
ney foi  Jefferson  County,  is  remembered  by 


Funef 
Valley  < 
etery. 
Archlb 


friends   as   a   hard   worker   who   said    he 
wanted  to  die  while  working  on  law. 

And  friends  said  Bishop,  who  died  Satur- 
day of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage,  was  stricken 
while  on  a  case. 

Tom  Gloor.  former  Jefferson  County 
Commission  president,  said,  "I  used  to  ask 
him  to  slow  down  a  lot  of  times.  He  said,  'I 
don't  know  anything  but  work.  I'll  have  to 
go  out  working." " 

Colleagues  say  Bishop  worked  seven  days 
a  week  and  often  put  in  16  hours  a  day. 

County  Commissioner  Chriss  Doss  said, 
"Maurice  was  quite  a  scholar.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  hardest  working  attorney  in  the 
Birmingham  bar.  This  was  his  whole  life.  He 
thoroughly  enjoyed  working." 

John  S.  Foster,  75,  who  knew  Bishop  for 
more  than  40  years,  said,  "I  Just  thought  he 
was  a  wonderful  person  and  always  will 
think  so.  In  a  time  like  this  when  everyone 
has  their  meters  running.  It's  refreshing  to 
know  someone  like  this." 

Gloor  said  Bishop  was  '"talented,  dedicat- 
ed and  really  cared  about  people." 

Bishop,  whose  late  father.  W.  D.  Bishop, 
was  chairman  of  the  Jefferson  County  Com- 
mission from  1928  to  1938,  was  known  for 
representing  former  Gov.  George  C.  Wallace 
in  utility  rate  cases  before  the  state  Public 
Service  Commission. 

Bom  in  Irondale  in  1913.  he  studied  at 
Birmingham-Southern  College  and  Duke 
University.  He  received  his  law  degree  from 
the  University  of  Alabama  In  1938. 

Except  for  military  se'vice  during  World 
War  II.  he  practiced  law  in  the  Birmingham 
area,  specializing  In  eminent  domain  cases 
in  Alabama  and  other  Southeastern  states. 

He  served  as  attorney  for  Jefferson 
County  for  30  years  and  was  special  assist- 
ant to  the  city  attorney  of  Birmingham 
from  1950  to  1960. 

As  special  evaluation  and  utility  counsel 
for  the  Public  Service  Commission,  he  ob- 
tained for  utility  ratepayers  the  highest 
utility  refunds  in  the  sUte's  history. 

He  served  as  condemnation  counsel  for 
the  Birmingham  Housing  Authority.  His 
work  resulted  in  the  acquisition  of  more 
than  40  blocks  of  property  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  University  of  Alabama  Medical 
Center. 

He  also  was  a  special  assistant  attorney 
general  in  highway  acquisition  work  for 
more  than  30  years,  and  represented  the 
Jefferson  County  and  Fairfield  twards  of 
education. 

He  authored  numerous  articles  for  law 
Journals,  as  well  as  "How  to  Handle  a  Con- 
demnation Case."'  a  legal  handbook  for  Ala- 
bama probate  Judges. 

Foster  said,  "He  was  more  dedicated  to 
the  law  and  worked  harder  than  anyone  I 
have  known.  He  just  liked  it.  I'm  absolutely 
positive  of  this:  It  was  not  any  desire  as  far 
as  money  was  concerned." 
Gloor  said.  "He'll  create  quite  a  vacuum." 
Funeral  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Valley 
Chapel  with  burial  in  Elmwood  Cemetery. 
He  Is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mrs.  Minnie  R. 
Bishop:  and  two  brothers  Julian  G.  and 
Clinton  D.  Bishop,  both  of  Birmingham. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Methodist 
Children's  Home  in  Selma  or  a  favorite 
charity.* 


MINORITY  BUSINESS  AND  THE 
U.S.  ECONOMY 

•  Mr.  NUNN.  Mr.  President,  during 
many  of  the  Senate  Small  Business 
Committee's  hearings  over  the  past  18 
months,  we  have  repeatedly  called  at- 
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tention  to  the  impact  the  economy  tias 
had  on  small  business,  and  the 
changes  that  certain  program  deci- 
sions may  have  had  on  small  business- 
es' chances  for  survival. 

Last  week,  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Conunittee  held  a  hearing  on  mi- 
nority business  and  its  contributions 
to  the  U.S.  economy.  In  my  view,  that 
hearing  demonstrated  the  vital  role 
which  minority  business  plays  in  our 
Nation's  economy.  In  addition,  the 
hearing  provided  an  opportunity  for 
the  committee  to  learn  firsthand  from 
successful  minority  entrepreneurs 
some  of  the  reasons  for  their  growth 
and  development,  and  some  of  the 
problems  which  they,  and  other  mi- 
nority business  owners,  continue  to 
face. 

I  particularly  want  to  thank  Senator 
WncKKR.  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Small  Business  Committee  for  agree- 
ing to  my  request  for  these  hearings, 
and  to  Senator  Gorton  for  his  chair- 
manship of  these  hearings. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  our  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  would  benefit 
from  the  businesses'  testimony  re- 
ceived at  the  committee.  Therefore.  I 
ask  to  insert  in  the  Record  highlights 
of  the  statements  of  the  private  sector 
witnesses  at  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee's  Jime  23.  1982  hear- 
ing. 
The  material  follows: 

Opening  Statement  op  Senator  Nunn 
Mr.  Chairman,  first  I  appreciate  your  re- 
ceptiveness  to  my  request  to  schedule  these 
hearings,  and  for  the  cooperation  and  assist- 
ance you  and  your  staff  have  provided. 

During  the  past  decade  or  so,  but  in  the 
last  four  or  five  years  In  particular,  there 
has  been  increased  attention  focused  on  the 
need  to  foster  minority  business  entrepre- 
neurship.  and  the  beneflU  that  such  an 
effort  can  produce. 

Much  of  that  attention  has  been  at  the 
Federal  level,  but  many  States,  local  govern- 
ments, and  the  private  sector  have  also  un- 
dertaken programs  that  contribute  to  that 
effort.  Some  of  these  efforts  have  been 
highly  successful,  as  our  witnesses  today 
will  show  us.  Others  have  been  less  success- 
ful, and  we  need  to  better  understand  why 
they  have  not  been  as  beneficial  so  that 
errors  will  not  be  repeated. 

But  unfortunately,  most  of  the  attention 
that  has  been  focused  on  the  Federal  efforts 
to  assist  In  the  growth  and  development  of 
minority  businesses  have  tended  to  focus  on 
the  negativei  In  those  programs.  Including 
the  potential  for  "waste,  fraud,  and  abuse" 
or  the  differences  in  opinion  on  the  appro- 
priate day-to-day  program  Implementation. 

For  that  reason.  I  suggested  to  Senator 
Weicker  that  our  committee  hold  a  hearing 
to  show  the  positive  contributions  that  mi- 
nority businesses  provide  to  the  economy 
and  to  society,  and  to  highlight  both  their 
role  In  the  Natlon"s  economic  recovery,  and 
their  special  relationships  with  the  Federal 
Government. 

As  unusual  as  It  may  seem,  this  simple  rec- 
ognition of  the  contributions  that  minority 
businesses  make  to  our  society  Is  a  very  Im- 
portant step  at  the  National  level.  If  we  are 
to  allow  minority  businesses  to  develop  to 
their  maximum,  policy-makers  at  all  leveU 


must  be  aware  of  the  significant  role  that 
they  play,  and  what  barriers  still  exist  to 
their  further  development. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  know  what  the  minority 
business  community  contributes  to  the 
State  of  Georgia. 

According  to  the  most  recent  (1977)  Com- 
merce Department  survey,  there  are  almost 
10,000  black-owned  businesses  alone  in  the 
State,  with  gross  receipts  approaching  $375 
million. 

These  statistics  for  Georgia  are  encourag- 
ing, and  I  am  sure  the  results  of  the  current 
census  survey  will  see  them  on  the  rise.  But 
the  full  extent  of  this  contribution  by  the 
minority  business  community  In  Georgia, 
and  nationwide,  is  understated,  however,  be- 
cause of  the  lack  of  compreheiulve,  reliable, 
or  timely  data  on  minority  business.  This 
lack  of  data  also  hinders  the  policy-making 
function  for  us. 

We  will  have  with  us  today  some  very  suc- 
cessful minority  businessmen  and  women 
who  will  be  able  to  share  their  experiences 
with  this  Committee,  and  the  Congress.  I 
will  be  Interested  in  their  perspectives. 

But  I  want  to  be  sure  we  understand  that, 
while  we  can  assemble  an  Impressive  witness 
list  of  success  stories  In  the  minority  busi- 
ness community,  there  are  not  yet  enough 
successes  to  be  confident  that  we  have  ad- 
dressed the  problems  which  the  minority 
entrepreneur  faces. 

Thank  you  again.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  call- 
ing these  hearings.  I  look  forward  to  the  tes- 
timony, and  the  record  that  we  will  develop. 

Opening  STAmtiMT  op  Lowell  Weicker, 
Jr..  Crairman 

Today  the  committee  will  hear  testimony 
from  minority  entrepreneurs  and  Govern- 
ment witnesses  about  the  contributions  that 
minority  businesses  make  to  the  economy 
and  the  country.  I  would  like  to  start  by 
commending  my  colleagues.  Senators 
Gorton  and  Nunn.  for  their  Involvement  In 
this  Important  hearing  on  a  very  timely  sub- 
ject. 

With  business  failures  at  record  levels  and 
unemployment  climbing  at  an  alarming 
rate,  we  here  in  Congress,  and  those  In  the 
administration,  must  begin  to  search  for  so- 
lutions. In  our  search,  we  must  not  overlook 
the  essential  contributions  of  minority  busi- 
nesses to  our  economy  and  our  communi- 
ties, nor  should  we  overlook  the  Important 
role  they  can  play  In  putting  that  economy 
back  on  Its  feet  again. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  at  the  outset  that 
this  committee  and  this  chairman  have  long 
been  committed  to  programs  which  foster 
minority  business  development.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  full  potential  of  the  minority 
business  community  has  yet  to  be  realized.  I 
am  hopeful  that  this  hearing  today  will 
Identify  those  factors  that  inhibit  the 
growth  and  expansion  of  minority  owned 
businesses. 

To  a  large  extent,  the  fate  of  our  econom- 
ic structure  rests  with  our  small  businesses, 
which  are  really  the  heart  of  our  cities  and 
our  local  conununltles.  This  is  also  true  of 
minority  owned  small  businesses.  If  plans 
for  local  economic  development.  Jobs  cre- 
ation and  the  renewal  of  our  urban  areas, 
are  to  succeed  In  the  months  ahead,  small 
business,  and  particularly  minority  small 
business,  will  have  to  play  a  key  role. 

As  I  have  said  before,  for  people  to  care 
about  our  economic  system  they  must  have 
a  stake  In  It.  Therefore,  it  makes  both  eco- 
nomic and  political  sense  to  promote  minori- 
ty business  through  effective  Federal  Gov- 
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eminent  uid  prhmte  Mctor  advocacy  pro- 
traint. 

I  trust  that,  in  the  fonnulation  of  their 
policies  In  the  months  to  come,  the  adminis- 
tration wlU  keep  some  of  the  points  raised 
In  today's  hearing  In  mind.  Certainly  we 
need  to  oimtinue  the  process  of  brintinc 
more  minority  participants  Into  our  coun- 
try's economic  mainstream,  and  we  ought  to 
acknowledge  and  reaffirm  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's role  and  commitment  to  those 


STATDCBrr  BY  EAaL  O.  OiAvn,  PanxoBrr, 

Easl  O.  OiAvn  Ltd.,  Edrok  A  Pdbluh- 

m.  Black  Emxanuss  MAOAznn 

My  name  Is  Earl  Gilbert  Graves.  I  am 
president  of  Earl  O.  Graves.  Ltd..  a  commu- 
nications company  headquartered  In  New 
York  City.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the  op- 
portunity to  present  my  views  on  "minority 
business  and  its  contributions  to  the  D.8. 
economy."  I  would  also  like  to  think  this 
distinguished  committee  for  providing  this 
forum  for  such  a  crucial  and  timely  topic 

As  editor  and  publisher  of  black  Enter- 
prise magaslne.  It  has  been  my  good  fortune 
to  record  the  most  recent  wave  of  growth  of 
black-owned  businesses  in  this  nation. 

Contrary  to  much  of  previously  recorded 
history,  the  stories  of  successful  black  busi- 
nessmen and  women  are  as  old  as  the  histo- 
ry of  America.  Many  of  the  blacks  who  ar- 
rived on  the  shores  of  this  new  land  in  the 
seventeenth  century  as  slaves  or  Indentured 
servants  were  able  to  woric  to  purchase  their 
freedom— buy  their  own  land  and  partake  in 
the  mainstream  of  Infant  America. 

In  our  proud  history,  there  have  been 
major  black  shlpbulldeni  and  shippers.  We 
have  seen  highly  successful  black  merchants 
who  pioneered  in  the  fields  of  catering,  bar- 
bering  and  clothing  manufacturing.  But  it 
was  lUl  taken  away  in  the  mld-nlneteenth 
oentmy  by  another  set  of  restrictive  laws 
designed  to  protect  the  large  Influx  of  Euro- 
pean immigrants.  In  1930.  for  example. 
tiatk.  Americans  owned  70.000  businesses 
and  134  banks.  But.  it  was  aU  lost  during  the 
depression.  The  last  significant  period  of 
growth  for  bla^  businesses  began  after  the 
dvU  rights  movement  in  the  late  sixties. 

This  June's  issue  of  Black  Enterprise  mag- 
aslne examined  the  growth  of  the  leading 
black-owned  companies  in  America  over  the 
past  decade  and  within  the  last  year.  Let  me 
share  some  of  the  facts  with  you. 

Total  revenues  for  the  "top  100"  black- 
owned  businesses  grew  24.2  percent  in  the 
past  year— from  $1.5  billion  to  $1.9  billion. 
Tlie  cutoff  point  for  Inclusion  on  the  "black 
enterprise  100"  list  was  $0.5  million  in  sales 
this  year,  as  compared  to  $5.2  million  for 
last  year's  list. 

More  important  than  the  remarkable 
growth  in  the  past  year.  Is  the  substantial 
progress  that  the  "top  100"  black-owned 
businesses  made  over  the  past  decade.  Then 
years  ago  when  we  compiled  the  first  "BE 
100"  list,  that  list  totaUed  $459  million  In 
sales.  The  1983  list  comes  very  dose  to  $2 
billion  in  sales.  When  adjusted  for  inflation, 
this  marks  a  real  Increase  of  more  than  80 
percent.  During  this  same  period,  the  gross 
national  product  grew  by  only  24  percent  in 
constant  dollars. 

The  bottom  line  Is  that  the  "top  100" 
black-owned  businesses  In  America  grew  at  a 
rate  of  more  than  three  times  that  of  the 
economy  at  large  during  the  past  decade. 
That  Is— I'm  sure  youll  agree— an  Incredible 
achievement  In  the  face  of  unrelenting  In- 
flation, an  energy  crisis,  high  Interest  rates, 
credit  crunches,  and  our  traditional  prob- 
lems of  access  to  capital  and  markets. 


SkXMigest  growth  for  the  "BE  100"  oc- 
cur! ed  in  the  middle  and  lower  reaches  of 
thejUst  between  1972  and  1981.  The  median 
salea  for  our  middle-size  companles-^those 
rani  :ed  between  50  and  51— skyrocketed 
moi  e  than  500  percent  in  the  last  ten  years. 
fKM  I  $2.35  mUlion  in  1972  to  $13.45  million 
in  1  Ml.  This  represented  a  gabi  in  constant 
doll  us  of  159  percent  The  cutoff  point  for 
inclislon  of  the  "BE  100"  in  ten  years 
Jun  ped  from  $1  million  to  $8.5  million, 
whi  e  the  sales  leader  for  every  "BE  100" 
dur  ng  this  period— Motown  Industrie*— 
grei  r  slightly  from  $40  mllUon  to  $91.7  mU- 
Uon 

T  le  first  "BE  100 "  list  was  dominated  by 
fim  a  in  three  strong  consumer-oriented  cat- 
egoi  les— automobile  dealerships,  entertain- 
melt  buslneases  and  publishing  firms.  In 
recvit  years,  however,  the  "top  100"  list  has 
bec*me  more  diversified— showing  strong 
per  ormances  by  companies  involved  in  new 
ted  nologies  and  In  energy  distribution,  as 
wel  as  firms  that  cater  primarily  to  black 
con  lumers.  Construction  companies  located 
In  I  lalor  dtles  where  there  Is  considerable 
blM  k  political  dout.  such  as  Atlanta.  Oa.— 
Sen  ktor  Nunn's  home  state— have  also  made 
sub  tantial  gains  in  recent  history. 

D  iring  this  same  decade,  the  number  of 
pai4  employees  for  the  "top  100"  companies 
Ina  eased  by  over  137  percent— from  9.287 
pal(  employees  in  1972  to  21,043  paid  em- 
plo;  ees  in  1981. 

O  ispite  the  seeming  phenomenal  growth 
exp  srienoed  by  companies  listed  on  the  '"BE 
100",  the  outlook  for  the  future  U  stUl 
doitdy.  We  will  not  know  the  full  impact  of 
the  current  recession  for  some  time,  howev- 
er, early  indications,  are  not  good.  In  the 
autii  industry,  for  example,  where  blacks 
wer;  once  represented  in  substantial  num- 
ben  as  auto  dealership  owners  and  opera- 
ton  ,  the  situation  is  grave  indeed. 

M  sny  existing  auto  dealerships  are  literal- 
ly I  anging  on  by  their  fingernails,  wonder- 
ing how  they  are  going  to  survive  the  next 
few  months. 

A  Iditionally,  the  present  atmosphere  of 
gov  >mment  budget  cuts  and  changes  in  reg- 
ulai  ions  of  such  efforts  as  the  8BA  8<a)  pro- 
grai  n  are  placing  many  black-owned  firms  in 
a  very  precarious  position.  Many  of  these 
firms  that  were  once  able  to  secure  con- 
tm  ts  from  the  private  sector  on  the  basis 
of  I  heir  successful  partidpation  in  the  8BA 
8(a  and  Federal  procurement  programs  are 
befl  Inning  to  find  that  even  these  limited 
opi  ortunlties  are  no  longer  Available  to 
then. 

V  liile  there  is  widespread  debate— even 
am  mg  the  black  enterprise  board  of  eoono- 
mii  ts— concerning  the  role  the  Federal  Gov- 
ern nent  should  play  in  private  enterprise, 
the  re  is  universal  agreement  that  govem- 
me  ital  policies  and  regulations  do  have  an 
imi  act— both  podtively  and  negatively— 
upin  the  marketplace. 

flecause  diaerimlnatlon  has  rtsulted  In  a 
"'ci  pital  gap",  noted  economist  Dr.  WiUlam 
Bn  dford  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
fee  s  that,  ""there  is  Justification  in  the  gov- 
erx  ment's  stepping  in  to  assist  people  who 
an  going  into  business," 

American  Stock  Exchange  Chairman 
AT  hur  Levitt,  who  also  chaired  the  1980 
Wl  Ite  House  Conference  on  Small  Business, 
fee  Is  that  for  government,  "not  to  get  in- 
vol  red  Is  tantamount  to  putting  a  foredo- 
sui  e  sign  on  the  doors  of  black  businesses." 
"irhe  new  beginning  hailed  by  this  admln- 
Istlatlon."  Levitt  said,  "can  and  should  be  a 
ne#  beginning  for  black  businesses  too.  It 
shf  uld  and  must  be  the  beginning  of  a  drive 
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Mack  burinwses  in  the  black  •  •  * 

much  in  business." 

editor  and  publisher  of  Black  Enter- 

m$gaiine.  and  as  a  busineasman  who 

to  be  black.  I  would  hope  that  the 

of  these  hearings  and  of  any  re- 

egislaUon  wUl  do  Just  that:  "Keep 

in  the  black  *  *  *  and  in  busl- 
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ThanMyou. 

Statshiiit  it  Jomi  Hall.  PaBSioarr  or 
Mask  Battu  Associatis.  Inc.,  Mmaiii  or 
Prookebs.  Inc.,  Mkotp  op  thx  Black 
Pann  amrs'  RoomTAaLS  Associatioi* 

My  ni  me  is  John  HalL  I  am  president  of 
Mark  Bittle  Associates.  Inc..  and  I  am  a 
member  of  Progress.  Inc.  and  the  Black 
Prcsidei  ts'  Roundtable  Association— two 
minorit]  business  trade  associations.  My 
backgro  ind  indudes  more  than  ten  years  of 
consultl  ig  in  urban  economic  development, 
with  pai  ticular  emphasis  on  small  business 
developi  nent  I  have  recently  conducted  spe- 
cific reiearch  on  the  fta)  program  of  the 
U.8.  Sn  all  Business  Administration  and  lu 
importaioe  as  a  component  of  a  national 
minority '  enterprise  development  policy,  re- 
sulting I  n  the  document.  A  Case  for  Govern- 
ment Support  of  Minority  Enterprise, 
August  1981. 

The  risearch  which  I  have  recently  con- 
ducted <  o  behalf  of  these  two  minority  busi- 
ness trs  le  associations  leads  me  to  use  this 
time  to  make  the  case  for  five  specific  goals 
for  miiority  business  development  policy 
and  pro  irams  throughout  the  Federal  Gov- 
erameni .  Theee  goals  are  as  follows: 

The  F  ederal  Government  should: 

Provi(e  incentives,  policies  and  programs 
for  inc  ■easing  the  number  of  minority- 
owned  I  usinesses: 

Provi<  e  incentives,  policies  and  programs 
for  inci  easing  the  number  of  fast-growth, 
minoritf-owned  businesses  In  the  high  tech- 
nology Industries  which  tend  to  generate 
Jobs  at  i  rapid  rate: 

Elimliate  the  artificial  barriers  to  the  de- 
velopment of  minority  businesses,  through 
the  full  implementation  and  enforcement  of 
existlnfl  laws,  regulations  and  executive 
orders.  \  md  by  facilitating  the  prudent  avail- 
ability <  )f  seed  and  equity  capital  to  minori- 
ty buali  esses  at  affordable  rates: 

Faciliate  the  development  of  well- 
planneq,  controlled  business  environments 
such  aa  Industrial  parks  and  employment 
centers  In  low-income  areas  (exduslve  of  en- 
terprise aones)  which  effectively  reduce  the 
costs  and  the  risk  of  doing  business  In  those 
areas: 

Provide 
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incentives,  polides  and  programi 
for  mlz^>rity  as  well  as  nonmlnority  busl- 
locate  in  or  near  minority  conunu- 
(^dusive  of  enterprise  aones). 
i^asons  for  promoting  the  above  poll- 
programs  are  compelling.  It  Is  quite 
in  this  recessionary  environment 
the  dismally  high  minority  unem- 
ployment rates  on  cyclical  factors  which  are 
to  correct  themselves  when  the 
^lUMny  recovers.  The  facts  are  over- 
whelml  ig,  however,  that  the  huge  numbers 
unen  iployed  minority  Americans,  partlcu- 
ufiemployed  black  Americana  concen- 
our  central  dtles,  are  emerging  ss 
dependent  sector  of  our  popu- 
vhich  is  increasingly  desperate  for 
of  self-suffidency.  We  need  no  Inno- 
In  this  society  to  design  the  model 
>f  sdf-suffidency— that  model  Is  the 
lusiness.  The  unofficial  black  unem- 
ployment rate  has  not  been  under  20  per- 


perm  uient  < 


cent  in  the  past  five  years  (this  rate  liKludes 
those  who  want  a  Job  but  no  longer  are  ac- 
tively seeking  one  as  wdl  aa  part-time  work- 
ers who  want  full-time  work).  This  rate  cur- 
rently exceeds  29  percent. 

Historical  trends  further  suggest  that  the 
problem  of  minority  unemployment  is  likely 
to  be  even  more  severe  in  the  future  than  it 
has  been  in  the  past.  Not  onJy  has  the  gov- 
ernment sector  been  contracting  and  laying 
off  workers  in  recent  months,  but  trends  in 
the  location  decisions  of  large  manufactur- 
ers as  well  as  small  businesses  suggest  that 
the  Jobs  are  going  in  one  direction  and  mi- 
norities are  going  in  another 

There  Is  still  an  unfortunate  lack  of  ade- 
quate data  describing  the  current  and  his- 
torical condition  of  minority  businesses. 
However,  available  data  indicate  that  minor- 
ity-owned firms  provide  Jobs  for  more  than 
one-half  of  one  percent  of  the  labor  force, 
yet  minority  Americans  account  for  more 
than  20  percent  of  the  population.  These 
percentages  represent  an  important  oppor- 
tunity for  minority  buslneas  development 
policy,  for  the  underutUlaed  capadty  in  the 
minority  business  community  represents  a 
tremendous  frontier  of  development,  an  un- 
derutUlaed source  of  Job  creation,  innova- 
tion, entrepreneurial  creativity  and  competi- 
tion in  an  economy  facing  massive  needs  for 
economic  stimulation  in  the  central  dtles. 

A  review  of  the  8(a)  program  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  is  instructive  as  it 
relates  to  how  the  Federal  Government  ap- 
proaches developmental  needs  of  minorities. 
It  focus  on  the  8(a)  program  for  a  purpose. 
It  ts  clearly  a  controversial  program  that 
has  been  the  subject  of  a  great  deal  of  un- 
complimentary publidty.  My  research  on 
the  program  revealed  the  difficulties  have 
been  widely  disseminated  but  the  notable 
accomplishments  of  the  8(a)  program  are 
not  well  known,  are  not  understood  and  are 
not  appredated  because  the  8(a)  story  has 
not  been  conveyed  to  the  public  in  a  bal- 
anced way.  Numerous  studies  have  been 
nmducted  that  highlight  the  positive  and 
negative  aspects  of  the  program.  The  fol- 
lowing positive  factora  are  not  widely 
known.  The  8(a)  program  has  been  effective 
la- 
Providing  otherwise  inaccessible  manage- 
ment experience  to  thousands  of  minority- 
owned  firms: 

Providing  thousands  of  minority  firms 
with  access  to  an  otherwise  largely  inacces- 
sible govemement  procurement  market- 
place (see  exhibit  2): 

Increasing  the  capadty  in  minority  Ameri- 
cans for  self-suffidency; 

Providing  track  records  for  8(a)  firms: 

Helping  many  firms  qualify  for  non-8(a) 
govemement  and  commerlcal  work: 

Illustrating  to  many  skeptical  government 
officials  that  minority  firms  can  perform  ef- 
fectively: 

Providing  a  variety  of  types  of  satisfactory 
technical  and  financial  assistance  to  partid- 
pant  firms: 

Helping  thousands  of  firms  increase  sales 
and  income: 

Helping  many  firms  resolve  bonding  prob- 
lems: 

Helping  many  firms  Improve  credit  capa- 
bUitles; 

Expanding  the  employment  and  skills  mix 
of  8(a)  firms. 

Based  on  the  types  of  developmental 
needs  which  exist  in  minority  communltes, 
particularly  the  absence  of  sixable  programs 
that  help  minority  entrepreneurs  to  ^in 
valuable  management  experience,  it  be- 
comes dear  that  the  8(a)  program  is  the 
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most  effective  federal  mechanism  developed 
to  date  to  increase  the  market  share  and 
viable  partidpaUon  of  minority  Americans 
in  the  \3&  economic  mainstream.  Federal 
Govemment  Intervention  In  many  sectors  of 
the  economy  has  served  as  a  barrier  to  de- 
velopment Quite  the  opposite  U  true  with 
respect  to  minority  entetpriae  where  certain 
Federal  programs  have  been  quite  success- 
ful in  selected  areas  and  are  vital  to  the 
health  of  the  entire  minority  budness  com- 
munity. 

In  1977.  nearly  3.500  minority-owned 
firms  employed  more  than  SO  employees. 
However,  the  daU  make  It  very  dear  that 
minority  American  businesses  are  still  at  an 
embryonic  stage  of  devdopment  A  compari- 
son of  the  performance  of  some  of  the  U.8.'s 
largest  minority-owned  businesses,  the  fast- 
est growing  small  nonmlnority  businesses 
and  the  largest  established  businesses  in  the 
XJA.  dramatically  reveals  the  magnitude  of 
the  underutUlaed  capadty  in  the  minority 
business  sector. 

Federal  Govemment  polides  seriously 
need  to  reflect  an  appreciation  for  the  im- 
portance of  the  intertocking  linkages  be- 
tween recovery  of  the  U.a  economy,  revltal- 
Intion  of  economlcaUy  depressed  areas  of 
our  central  dtles.  high  minority  unemploy- 
ment rates  and  minority  buaineas  develop- 
ment programs.  Each  minority  business  is  a 
unit  of  capadty  for  minority  self-sufficien- 
cy. Expanding  minority  busineaaes.  there- 
fore, expands  the  minority  capadty  for  seU- 
suffidency.  FaUure  of  the  government  to 
exploit  this  frontier  of  underutUlaed  capac- 
ity through  cost-effective  minority  business 
development  programs  perpetuates  the  dis- 
proportionate dependence  of  minority 
Americans  on  the  larger  economy  for  Jobs 
and  income  supports. 

Statbibit  by  Raoam  a.  Hbhky,  PaaaiBarr 
OP  BaoAocAST  EMnanusBB  Natiokal.  Ikc 

AMD     PUBLIBKiaS     EMTKKPRtSn     NATIORAL. 

Ikc 

I  am  particulariy  concerned  with  the 
plight  of  minority  business  In  the  economic 
dimate  thai  preaently  beseU  us.  Most  of 
these  minority  businesses  were  commenced 
in  the  last  ten  years.  They  were  commenced 
by  entrepreneun  who  borrowed  very  heavi- 
ly, sometimes  borrowing  90  percent  or  more 
of  the  capital  involved  in  their  business  at 
floating  Interest  rates.  Not  (mly  am  I  con- 
cerned for  those  minority  buslneases  that 
now  exist,  but  I  am  also  concerned  with  the 
large  number  of  minority  people  who  were 
taught  for  years  by  their  Government  to  be- 
lieve that  the  way  to  be  upwardly  mobUe  in 
our  society  was  to  start  and  operate  small 
businesses.  Again,  the  present  economic  di- 
mate may  make  It  entirely  impossible  for 
many  of  these  people  to  reach  that  dream 
which  has  been  and  stiU  Is  held  out  before 
them. 

I  am  in  the  broadcast  business.  Tradition- 
ally, our  Industry  has  grown  at  a  13  percent 
growth  rate  for  many  years.  Recently  this 
growth  rate  has  declined.  Many  properties, 
induding  several  of  mine,  were  acquired 
with  loans  at  the  prime  rate,  plus  some  addi- 
tional charge.  For  much  of  the  last  two 
years,  we  have  thus  been  faced  with  19  to  21 
percent  Interest  rates.  The  first  year  I  was 
In  business  we  had  ten  prime  rate  changes 
and  a  one  point  difference  between  the  high 
and  low.  In  1980  we  had  41  changes  and  a 
ten  point  difference  between  the  high  and 
low.  Even  If  I  am  sucoeasful  in  operating  my 
propertiea.  and  I  believe  that  I  am.  the 
mathematics  of  the  situation  wUl  not  work 
over  the  long  run.  There  is  no  way  that 


highly  leveraged  companies  can  continue  to 
pay  19  to  21  percent  Interest  rates  in  an  in- 
dustry that  ta  growing  at  less  than  12  per- 
cent per  year,  and  my  Industry's  growth  is 
better  than  most 

I  believe  that  this  situation  U  faced  by 
moat  minority  business  people  today.  There 
are  only  two  things  they  can  do.  One  is  to 
faU.  If  they  are  fortunate  enough,  as  In  our 
case,  to  have  buUt  up  substantial  assets, 
then  the  alternative  is  to  aeU  off  some  of 
the  aaseU  to  eUmlnate  debt  Neither  alter- 
naUve  to  dealrable.  At  a  time  when  a  goal  to 
to  build  up  small  bustness.  forcing  that  busi- 
ness to  seU  off  asseu  actually  means  smaller 
and  fewer  smaU  businesses.  BuaineBs  faUure 
to  the  ultimate  defeat  both  for  the  individ- 
ual and  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  We  now 
live  in  an  economic  climate  when  one  can 
have  the  most  successful  buaineas  in  terms 
of  the  old  standards  and  stiU  parish. 

In  addition  to  the  interest  rate  climate, 
minority  business  could  be  affected  by  what 
may  be  a  developing  credit  cninch.  U  the 
Government  operatea  with  huge  defldU  and 
has  to  borrow  huge  araounu  of  money,  thto 
will  leave  leas  money  available  to  lend  to 
large  and  smaU  private  buatnesBes.  Since  it 
to  largely  true  that  minority  buslneases  are 
the  last  to  be  financed  and  in  many  In- 
stances are  the  most  highly  leveraged  in  the 
market  place,  any  credit  crunch  would  mean 
that  they  would  be  left  out  Literally,  mi- 
nority bUBtaMsses  are  the  last  to  receive 
credit  and.  if  a  shortage  of  funds  to  lend  de- 
vdops.  they  wlU  suffer  the  most 

Given  the  above  two  dtuatloiw.  it  to  abao- 
lutely  necessary  to  conaider  the  importance 
of  govemment  programs  as  the  only  real  al- 
tematives  that  minority  businesses  may 
have. 

The  ME8BIC  programs  have  filled  a 
much  needed  role  for  minority  hniliMssts. 
and  thdr  capabiUties  need  to  be  expanded 
but  on  a  different  basto  than  they  preaently 
operate.  The  MB8BIC  program  could  be 
greatly  Improved  if  the  goveraasent  would 
buy  non-voting  stock  in  the  MEBBICs  equal 
to  or  greater  than  their  pceaent  capital  with 
the  requirement  that  MESBICs  be  required 
to  Invest  the  proceeds  of  such  stock  pur- 
chases as  pure  equity  in  minority  huilnisscs 
and  not  as  loans. 

With  the  buUd-up  in  defense  spending  and 
other  Governmental  spending,  the  Govem- 
ment m&y  tie  the  best  available  source  of 
business  for  many  minority  entrepreneurs. 
However,  there  to  reason  to  think  that  Gov- 
ernment bidding  procedures  must  be  re- 
viewed and  revised  If  minority  business  to  to 
benefit. 

In  summary,  these  are  very  hard  times  for 
smaU  business  and  small  minority  busineBs 
In  particular.  There  to  a  real  need  for  more, 
not  less,  support  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  MESBICs  and  other 
govemment  programs  Intended  to  support 
minority  business. 

BCaby  Aucia  Roacr  Paiob.  PRBBnMDrr.  Com- 
PUTKR     EacniBBBinc     Associatbs.     Ikc. 

AVOM, 


CEA  to  a  smaU  disadvantaged  firm  which 
to  currently  certified  through  the  SmaU 
Business  Administration  under  the  8(a)  pro- 
gram. We  provide  computer  services  such  as 
software  development,  on-site  support,  sys- 
tems and  maintenance  support,  systems 
planning  and  Integiatlon.  conduct  various 
research  activities  for  both  govemment  and 
commercial  industrial  organizations. 

I  started  CEA,  after  having  a  career  In  U- 
brary  service,  both  with  the  federal  govern- 
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ment  and  town  jovemment,  totalling  24 
years.  CEA  was  incorporated  approximately 
3'A  years  ago. 

My  two  partners  Joined  me  at  the  opening 
of  CEA  as  employees.  They  had  agreed  to 
work  under  contract  for  minimal  or  no 
salary  for  1  Vi  years.  It  was  agreed  that  if  we 
were  still  in  business  at  that  time,  I  would 
sell  them  each  20  percent  of  my  stock. 
Eighteen  months  later.  I  was  certainly  glad 
for  that  agreement.  Although  we  had  won 
some  small  contracts,  my  start-up  money 
wss  almost  depleted,  and  the  capital  invest- 
ment that  my  two  employees  injected  into 
the  corporation  for  their  stock  purchase 
certainly  helped  the  situation. 

We  sustained  ourselves  by  winning  small 
and  medium  siaed  contracts  competitively 
through  the  Commerce  Business  Daily.  In 
many  cases  when  our  proposals  were  turned 
down,  we  were  given  reasons  such  as, 
"You're  too  small  and  new."  "You  don't 
have  the  experience"  or  "You  do  not  have 
the  cash  flow  we  consider  necessary  to  carry 
the  Job  to  its  conclusion". 

I  needed  a  loan,  so  I  applied  to  many 
banks.  Banks  simply  would  not  even  discuss 
ways  I  could  get  a  loan  with  them.  It  was 
frustrating.  They  said  I  had  poor  cash  flow 
and  needed  money  too  badly.  I  went  to 
them  for  a  loan  because  I  needed  money.  I 
went  to  8BA  to  apply  for  a  working  capital 
loan.  At  this  meeting  I  was  told  about  the 
8(a)  progrmm.  Let  me  state,  at  that  time  I 
knew  nothing  about  this  program.  But  I  de- 
cided to  apply  for  8(a)  assistance  to 
strengthen  my  company.  Although  I  appre- 
ciate SBA's  assistance.  I  must  say  that  this 
agency,  had  impoaed  several  obstacles. 
When  I  carried  my  initial  paperwork  into 
the  SBA  Region  I's  office,  the  gentleman  I 
dealt  with  looked  at  me  with  a  smirk  on  his 
face  and  asked,  "Ms.  Paige,  why  would  you 
want  to  open  a  consulting  firm,  why  didn't 
you  open  something  like  a  hat  shop".  Again, 
I  was  facing  the  old  stereotyped  attitude. 

Finally,  after  2Vi  years  of  operation  and  7 
months  on  the  8(a)  program.  I  was  able  to 
finalize  a  guaranteed  loan  through  SBA 
with  Commercial  Credit  Financial  Corpora- 
tion. I  have  not  missed  a  payment  since  the 
loan  was  finalized.  By  the  time  I  did  receive 
the  loan,  I  was  deeply  in  debt.  I  had  stayed 
in  buslnen  only  because  of  our  competitive- 
ly won  contracts.  Each  contract  was  used  to 
sustain  the  staff  members  who  executed  the 
contract. 

I  must  admit  that  the  8(a)  contracts  that  I 
currently  enjoy  and  have  completed  would 
not  have  been  open  to  me  without  this  certi- 
fication. I  have  been  very  conscientious 
about  the  contracts  I  have  received,  and  be- 
cause of  that  fact,  I  have  been  successful  in 
changing  the  mind  of  a  few  contracting  of- 
fices about  the  abilities  of  8(a)  firms. 

"The  SBA  also  has  a  great  need  for  im- 
provement in  its  management  information 
system,  especially  in  its  database  for  Small 
Business  and  8(a)  assistance.  At  the  present 
time,  they  cannot  affectively  track  or  assist 
companies  on  the  8(a)  program  simply  be- 
cause of  the  (PASS)  database  ineffective- 
ness. 

I  personally  feel  there  should  be  a  deflni- 
tized  government  policy  in  the  form  of  more 
subcontracting  opportunities  from  prime 
contractors  for  minority  contractors.  There 
is  evidence  that  these  primes  are  making  far 
too  little  effort  to  contract  with  monorlties. 
There  should  also  be  a  much  larger  percent- 
age of  Federal  Procurements  made  to  mi- 
nority contractors. 

There  is  not  need  for  any  fancy  reorgani- 
sation or  consolidations.  Just  make  the  pro- 


grants  that  are  now  in  place  work  as  they 
were  originally  intended,  so  they  can  be 
1  effective. 

complaint  as  a  black  woman,  is  that 
le  refuse  to  believe  I  am  serious.  My 
gets  in  their  way.  I  have  been  market- 
ly  capabilities  in  the  private  sector,  to 
insure  that  in  the  future  I  will  have  the 
means  of  added  growth,  thus  removing 
mysflf  from  the  program,  as  this  is  the  pro- 
grants  intent. 

I  have  had  a  hard  time,  as  a  socially  and 
econpmically  disadvantaged  person,  estab- 
lishQig  myself  in  spite  of  the  prejudices  of 

persons  who  are  supposed  to  be  in  a 
position  to  help  me  attain  the  American 
Without  sufficient  active  govem- 
menl  support  at  all  levels  the  situations 
that  now  exist  for  us  all  will  continue  and 
groit  stronger.  I  like  all  other  socially  and 
ecorpmically  disadvantaged  persons,  have  a 
grei^  need  for  government  support  in  both 
capiial  and  credit. 

Bi  persevering,  CEA  has  grown  from  a 
comitany  of  four  people  to  one  that  now  em- 
plom  23  across  the  nation.  Our  sales  have 
gon4  from  0  dollars  at  start-up  in  1979  to 
ovei'  $500,000  last  year  and  still  more 
grotfth  expected  this  year.  I  am  now  moving 
into  a  position  to  be  able  to  help  other  mi- 
nority companies  in  their  fight  for  certifica- 
tion! loans  or  Just  plain  honesty  from  agen- 
cieslike  SBA.  We,  like  all  other  Americans. 
hav«  rights,  and  among  these  is  our  right  to 
be  respected  and  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  economy  by  those  we  helped  put 
in  office. 

STATnaorr  bt  Makcus  M.  Obifftth, 
PaiSISKIfT,  THX  Hairlox  Co.  Imc. 

I I  m  Marcus  M.  Griffith,  President  of  The 
Hall  lox  Company,  Inc.,  of  Washington.  D.C. 
I  an  her^  today  representing  The  American 
Hea  th  and  Beauty  Aids  Institute  of  which 
my  [»mpany  is  a  member.  The  American 
Hea  th  and  Beauty  Aids  Institute  Is  a  re- 
cent ly  established  association  of  minority 
fim  R  that  manufacture  and  market  health 
and  beauty  aid  products. 

1 1  hink  I  speak  for  all  the  CEOs  of  our  In- 
stiti  te  when  I  say  that  we  are  a  special 
brei  d  of  minority  businessmen  who  consider 
oun  elves  to  be  nigged  individualists  and  to- 
tall;  self-reliant  if  not  self-made  within  the 
11ml  '*  of  such  a  term.  We  operate  our  com- 
panes  almost  exclusively  in  the  private 
seel  >r  and  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  Puri- 
tan work  ethic  and  the  free  enterprise 
syst  em.  We  represent  the  oldest  industry  in 
whi;h  Blacks  have  been  traditionally  sue- 
cesi  tul.  beginning  from  the  year  1919  to  the 
prei  ent.  Most  of  us  have  built  our  compa- 
niet  with  minimal  financial  assistance  from 
oth  !r  sources.  Yet  today,  our  member  com- 
pan  les  employ  some  1500  persons  with  an 
ann  uuU  payroll  of  approximately  825  million 
and  gross  sales  of  approximately  8200  mil- 
lior. 

I  tiave  emphasized  these  points  because  I 
wai  t  it  to  be  known  from  the  outset  that 
the  Institute  does  not  subscribe  to  the  view 
tha :  minorities  can  only  succeed  In  business 
wit  I  massive  govenmiental  assistance. 
Thi  re  is.  in  my  opinion,  a  time  and  place  for 
the  right  kind  of  Federal  assistance,  but 
tlu  I  assistance  does  not  necessarily  have  to 
be  (xtremely  costly,  as  I  will  indicate. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  to  this  Committee 
thsl  some  of  our  member  companies  that 
received  Federal  assistance  at  the  early 
sta  ;es  of  their  development  are  now  not 
on]  f  successful,  but  are  among  the  top  100 
Bli  ck  firms  in  the  country.  One  of  these 
coi  ipanies.  M  &  M  Products  Company  of 
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Atlanta,  ueorgla.  received  the  Small  Busi- 
ness of  the  Year  Award  this  year  from  the 
Small  Bi  siness  Administration.  This  compa- 
ny, whos '.  president  was  recently  honored  at 
the  Whil  e  House  for  its  achievements,  now 
employs  nore  than  400  persons  and  contrib- 
utes sigr  ificantly  to  the  welfare  of  the  At- 
lanta. C<  orgia  community  in  many  other  re- 
spects. 

Anoth<  r  outstanding  success  story  among 
the  Instl  lute's  members  Is  that  of  the  Soft 
Sheen  Products  Company  of  Chicago.  Illi- 
nois. Thi  I  company  received  three  separate 
loan  guirantees  from  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  two  of  these  during  the 
early  stitges  of  its  development  approxi- 
mately io  years  ago.  Without  these  loan 
guarantees,  the  Soft  Sheen  Company  may 
never  ha  it  realized  Its  present  growth.  The 
result  hi  s  been  a  company  that  has  grown 
from  flv^  employees,  basically  the  family,  to 
approxln  lately  400  today. 

Mr.  Cliairman.  these  are  real  life  exam- 
ples of  minority  firms  that  have  received 
Federal  racking  at  a  crucial  phase  in  the 
company's  development  which  enabled 
them  to  I  attain  their  status  in  today's  mar- 
ketplace! ''^'^  *'*  many  other  success  sto- 
ries throughout  the  minority  business  com- 
munity ihat  are  too  numerous  to  relate  at 
this  heading,  but  I  should  emphasize  at  this 
time.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  greatest  prob- 
lem of  niinority  business  development  is  the 
problem  lof  entry.  It  Is  true  that  the  embry- 
onic staaes  are  by  far  the  most  crucial  In  the 
life  cycli  of  all  businesses,  but  traditionally, 
it  has  Oeen.  and  remains,  a  considerably 
more  difficult  stage  for  minority  small  busi- 
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The  minority  entrepreneur  has  to  over- 
come bcih  the  customary  economic  barriers 
to  entryiand  growth,  as  well  as  the  artificial 
barriers  |  based  on  age-old  prejudices  and 
stereotyfies.  Without  various  forms  of  Fed- 
eral auHtance,  this  dual  burden  becomes 
too  ireak  in  most  cases  for  the  average  mi- 
nority entrepreneur  to  bear. 

My  own  experience  with  these  programs 
has  been  in  the  area  of  marketing.  In  1975, 
with  the  help  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration, the  Office  of  Minority  Business 
Enterprfae.  and  four  other  Federally  assist- 
ed organizations  dedicated  to  the  develop- 
ment ofjmlnorlty  business,  my  company  was 
able  to  penetrate  the  private  sector  of  the 
marketwace  in  a  manner  that  might  not 
have  been  possible  without  such  help.  As  a 
result,  my  company  was  able  to  develop  the 
cash  flfcw  necessary  to  provide  for  its 
growth.  My  company  now  employs  32  per- 
sons hei  e  In  Washington.  D.C.  contributing 
more  ttan  $200,000  annually  to  the  city's 
payrolls  It  is  my  own  opinion  that  Federal 
assistant  In  the  areas  of  marketing  and 
manage  nent  training  Is  equally  as  impor- 
tant as  loans  and  loan  guarantees,  because 
asslstan  ;e  in  these  critical  areas  enables  the 
minorit;'  entrepreneur  to  "fish  by  himself 
and  for  all  time."  and  not  merely  gives  him 
the  proi  erblal  "fish  for  one  day." 

In  spi^e  of  the  success  stories  I  have  recit- 
ed, and  there  are  many,  many  others  out 
there,  most  of  what  we  hear  and  see  is  the 
govemrient  cutting  back  on  this  form  of 
support  to  the  minority  business  communi- 
ty. We  do  not  understand  this  action.  Mr. 
Chairman.  It  makes  no  sense  economically, 
socially  <  or  even  politically.  Throughout  this 
hearing*  you  will  hear  evidence  of  successful 
minoritv  business  development  due  totally 
or  in  l9ve  part  to  a  constructive  and  posi- 
tive government  policy.  Retreating  at  any 
level  OB  this  commitment  would  be  disas- 
trous and  only  add  to  the  economic  disen- 


franchisement  of  the  minority  business 
community,  stifling  the  economic  growth 
and  advancement  of  Black  America  and 
other  minority  interests. 

In  closing,  although  we  acknowledge  that 
many  positive  contributions  have  been 
made,  we  feel  that  much,  much  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  by  both  the  Federal  and 
state  governments  in  order  to  advance  mi- 
nority business  development. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Black  business  commu- 
nity does  not  want  "giveaway"  assistance. 
We  expect  to  pay  our  way,  but  minority 
firms  undoubtedly  need  help  to  overcome 
the  economic  and  artificial  barriers  that 
prevent  us  from  taking  our  rightful  place  in 
the  nation's  economic  mainstream.  What- 
ever this  Committee  can  do  to  help  transmit 
this  message  to  the  decision-makers  at  all 
levels  of  government  will  be  greatly  appreci- 
ated. 

STATntxitT  BY  Edward  Mayorca,  Prbsidert, 

R.  4c  E.  Electronics,  Ikc,  Wilmingtor, 

N.C. 

Mr.  Chairman,  Members  of  the  Commit- 
tee, I  am  very  pleased  to  have  been  given 
the  opportunity  to  speak  before  you  on  "Mi- 
nority Business  and  Its  Contributions  to  the 
U.S.  Economy." 

I  must  admit,  my  initial  contribution  was 
extremely  small  in  scope.  I  purchased  R.  6t 
E.  Electronics  in  1974  for  $6,000  borrowed 
from  my  parents.  That  year,  R.  &  E.  Elec- 
tronics had  total  gross  sales  of  $34,058.  In 
addition  to  having  a  large  deficit  net  worth, 
salaries  for  the  three  (3)  full  time  employ- 
ees totalled  $16,044.  Equipment  suppliers 
were  a  major  concern  of  mine.  Not  only 
were  we  purchasing  a  very  small  amount  of 
equipment,  but  we  could  not  ensure  that 
new  orders  could  be  paid  for. 

The  SBA  turned  us  down  when  we  applied 
for  a  direct  loan.  We  were  unable  to  find  a 
bank  that  was  willing  to  work  with  us  in  the 
SBA  guarantee  loan  program.  We  were 
unable  to  get  into  the  8(a)  program  since  we 
fell  below  their  minimum  economic  stand- 
ards. 

Six  years  later,  we  will  now  do  approxi- 
mately $3,500,000  in  business  this  year, 
using  32  full  time  employees  earning  a  total 
of  $460,000  In  salaries.  Dukane  Corporation 
sold  us  approximately  $4,600  worth  of 
equipment  in  1976.  This  year  we  will  pur- 
chase over  $800,000  from  them. 

We  have  had  a  number  of  hills  to  climb 
the  last  seven  years.  That  initial  hurdle  was 
to  acquire  sufficient  capital  necessary  to 
support  day  to  day  operations  and  allow  us 
to  grow.  Our  last  alternative  to  reaching 
this  objective  was  Mesbics.  We  applied  to  78 
Mesbics  across  the  country  In  1977  for  fi- 
nancial assistance.  Of  the  five  that  corre- 
sponded, two  stated  they  «rould  visit  our  op- 
eration. One  Mesbic  made  their  visit  condi- 
tional upon  us  paying  their  traveling  and 
per  diem  expenses.  After  paying  their  sti- 
pend, they  came  down,  promised  the  world 
and  never  corresponded  again.  The  Sears 
Mesbic,  Tower  Ventures  made  a  concerted 
effort  to  investigate  us  fully  in  order  to 
make  a  determination  on  our  qualifications 
for  financial  assistance.  According  to  Sears, 
the  $30,000  capital  assistance  loan  was  re- 
luctantly made  under  the  guise  of  compas- 
sion and  a  possibility  of  potential. 

In  early  1981  we  attempted  to  establish 
ourselves  as  a  distributor  of  several  major 
manufacturers  In  order  for  us  to  compete  in 
larger  contracts.  Northern  Telecom,  Inc.,  a 
major  supplier  of^  telecommunications 
equipment,  was  receptive  to  the  idea  of 
working  with  us.  We  were  negotiating  with 


OSA  on  a  contract  worth  nearly  $1,000,000 
using  Northern  Telecom  equipment.  During 
final  negotiations  Northern  Telecom  arbi- 
trarily and  capriciously  terminated  our 
agreement  without  consuiution.  They  took 
it  upon  themselves  to  notify  OSA  of  their 
action.  This  deprived  us  of  an  important 
economic  right  without  due  process  and 
without  the  slightest  sense  of  fair  play.  Be- 
cause of  this,  OSA  terminated  negotiations. 
We  appealed,  and  OSA  relented  by  giving  us 
30  days  in  which  to  reconfigure  an  entirely 
new  system  using  another  supplier.  Seven 
days  prior  to  their  deadline  we  were  able  to 
get  in  touch  with  General  Dynamics/Strom- 
berg-Carlson.  They  literally  rolled  out  the 
red  carpet.  Not  only  did  they  supply  quality, 
professional  assistance,  we  were  able  to 
reduce  the  price  to  the  Government  by 
$130,000. 

Public  Law  95-507  Is  a  great  tool  for  Mi- 
nority owned  firms  to  use  in  order  to 
achieve  market  penetration.  This  tool  is 
only  good  if  the  law  is  enforced.  Unfortu- 
nately, as  in  the  case  of  Northern  Telecom 
they  feel  their  support  of  Minority  Owned 
Business  is  simply  a  matter  of  them  certify- 
ing they  have  made  an  attempt.  Unless 
larger  corporations  are  forced  to  at  least  In- 
vestigate the  possibilities  of  procuring  serv- 
ices from  Small  and  Minority  Owned  Con- 
cerns, they  will  not. 

Public  Law  95-507  Is  not  a  handout  pro- 
gram. The  end  result  can  only  benefit  the 
small  business  in  general.  Unless  Corporate 
America  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  our 
laws  will  be  enforced.  Small  and  Minority 
Owned  Businesses  will  not  be  given  the  op- 
portunity to  grow  and  achieve  a  viable  posi- 
tion In  today's  economy. 

Our  growth  curve  this  year  will  be  three 
hundred  and  fifty  percent  (350%)  greater 
than  last  year.  Twenty-five  percent  (25%)  of 
our  work  this  year  will  be  8(a).  By  esUbllsh- 
ing  ourselves  as  a  company  capable  of  nego- 
tiating million  dollar  8(a>  Jobs,  this  has 
given  us  the  credibility  to  negotiate  and  bid 
on  large  commercial  projects  ouUide  the 
8(a)  program. 

Over  the  years  we  have  picked  ourselves 
up  by  using  a  number  of  sources  of  help, 
many  of  which  the  Government  has  directly 
and  indirectly  supported.  Without  the  as- 
sistance received  from  organizations  and 
programs  such  as  the  SBA,  EDA,  MESBICS, 
95-507,  and  LAMA.  I  would  not  be  here 
today.  I  am  very  proud  to  say  that  every 
project  we  have  ever  worked  on  we  have 
completed  on  time,  on  schedule,  within  the 
budget  and  always  at  a  competitive  price. 
Every  dollar  we  have  ever  borrowed,  we 
have  paid  back  with  Interest.  Due  to  the  as- 
sistance that  we  have  received  in  the  past. 
we  are  able  to  return  to  our  community  a 
viable  business  with  a  substantial  tax  base 
and  payroll.  Additionally,  we  are  supplying 
a  needed  product  at  a  competitive  price.* 


CONGRESSIONAL  CONTROL  OP 
SUPREME  COURT  JURISDIC- 
TION: A  REPLY  TO  ATTORNEY 
GENERAL  SMITH 

•  Mr.  EAST.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
like  to  share  with  my  colleagues  an  ex- 
cellent response  to  Attorney  General 
Smith's  recent  contention  that  Con- 
gress is  limited  by  a  "core  function" 
theory  should  it  endeavor  to  limit  the 
appellate  jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  cases  involving  prayer  in  the 
schools.  The  author  of  this  scholarly 
response  is  Hermine  Meyer,  who  re- 


cently published  an  interesting  work 
on  the  Constitution  entitled.  "The 
History  and  Meaning  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment." 

Writing  to  Chairman  THtntMom)  and 
other  members  of  the  Senate  Judici- 
ary Conrunittee.  Dr.  Meyer  argues  con- 
vincingly that  congressional  reliance 
upon  its  article  III  powers  to  restore 
prayer  to  the  classroom  is  entirely  in 
keeping  with  the  intentions  of  the 
framers  and  the  doctrine  of  separation 
of  powers.  Moreover,  she  rightly  in- 
sists, the  Supreme  Court  usurped  the 
powers  of  the  SUtes  over  matters  in- 
volving church-sUte  relations  when  it 
incorporated  the  esUblishment  clause 
into  the  due  process  clause  of  the  14th 
amendment.  A  withdrawal  of  Federal 
court  Jurisdiction  over  cases  involving 
prayer  in  the  public  schools  would 
therefore  return  us  to  the  original 
purpose  and  design  of  the  establish- 
ment clause  by  lodging  in  the  highest 
courts  of  each  Sute  final  authority  to 
review  such  practices. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  examine  Dr.  Meyer's  findings  care- 
fully and  ask  that  her  letter  of  June 
20.  1982,  be  printed  in  the  Racoiio  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  letter  follows: 

Hermink  Hcrta  Meyer. 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Chevy  Cfiate.  Md..  June  20.  1912. 
Hon.  Strom  Thurmond. 
Oiairman,  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  U.S. 

Senate.  Washington,  D.C. 
Re:  A  response  to  the  letter  of  the  Attorney 
General  of  May  6,  1982.  concerning  8. 
1742. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman.  My  attention  has 
been  directed  to  a  letter  signed  by  the  Hon- 
orable William  French  Smith.  Attorney 
Creneral  of  the  United  States,  dated  May  6, 
1982.  addressed  to  you. 

The  letter  states.  "It  is  written  In  response 
to  a  number  of  earlier  inquiries  from  mem- 
bers of  your  Committee  concerning  S.  1742, 
a  proposal,  which  would  withdraw  Jurisdic- 
tion from  the  Supreme  Court  to  consider 
any  case  arising  out  of  any  State  statute, 
ordinance,  rule,  (or)  regulation  •  •  •  which 
relates  to  voluntary  prayers  in  public 
schools  and  public  buildings.' " 

It  seems  that  those  members  of  your  Com- 
mittee wanted  to  have  the  Attorney  Gener- 
al's view  on  such  proposed  legislation,  and 
we  could  accept  it  as  such.  But  an  opinion  of 
the  Attorney  General  carries  great  weight. 
Therefore,  regrettably.  It  needs  to  be  shown 
that  this  opinion  arrives  at  conclusions 
which  are  supported  by  inferences  and  con- 
jectures rather  than  by  the  Constitution 
itself  and  its  sources. 

The  proposed  legislation  involves  two  im- 
portant constitutional  questions: 

First.  What  powers  has  the  Constitution 
granted  to  Congress  over  the  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court? 

Second.  Did  the  Constitution  grant  feder- 
al Judicial  power  in  suits  by  individuals 
against  a  SUte  relating  to  prayers  in  SUte 
public  schools  so  that  the  federal  courts 
could  rightfully  take  Jurisdiction? 

The  Attorney  General  did  not  consider 
the  second  question. 

If  it  can  l>e  shown— and  I  think  it  can- 
that,  when  taking  jurisdiction  over  the  suits 
against  the  States  relating  to  prayers  in 
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their  schools,  the  federal  coiirts  have  exer- 
cised a  power  which  has  not  been  granted  to 
them  by  the  U£.  Constitution,  then,  by  pre- 
venting them  from  taking  Jurisdiction  in 
such  cases.  Congress  would  not  "strip"  or 
"deprive"  them  of  anything,  but  would 
merely  reestablish  constitutional  conditions 
which  the  Supreme  Court  has  disturbed. 

I.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  has 
been  given  Congress  by  the  U.S.  Constitu- 
tion without  any  condition  and  was  intend- 
ed to  serve  as  a  checic  on  the  Supreme 
Court. 

The  Judicial  power  granted  to  the  United 
States  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  appears  in 
Article  III,  Section  2,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Judicial  Power  shall  extend  to  all 
Cases,  in  Law  and  ESquity.  arising  under  this 
Constitution,  the  Laws  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be  made, 
under  their  authority;  —to  all  Cases  affect- 
ing Ambanadors,  other  public  Ministers  and 
Consuls;  —to  all  Cases  of  admiralty  and 
maritime  Jurisdiction;  —to  Controversies  to 
which  the  United  SUtes  shall  be  a  party:  — 
to  Controversies  between  two  or  more 
States;  —between  a  State  and  Citizens  of  an- 
other SUte;  —between  Citizens  of  different 
States,  between  Citizens  of  the  same  State 
claiming  Lands  under  Orants  of  different 
SUtes.  and  between  a  SUte,  or  the  Citizens 
thereof,  and  foreign  SUtes,  Citizens  or  Sub- 
JecU. 

2.  In  all  Cases  affecting  Ambassadors, 
other  public  Ministers  and  Consuls,  and 
those  in  which  a  SUte  shall  be  Party,  the 
supreme  Court  shall  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion. In  all  the  other  Cases  before  men- 
tioned, the  supreme  Court  shall  have  appel- 
late Jurisdiction,  tioth  as  to  Law  and  Pact. 
with  such  Exceptions,  and  under  such  Regu- 
lations as  the  Congress  shall  make. 

This  clause  has  been  modified  by  the  Elev- 
enth Amendment,  as  follows: 

The  Judicial  Power  of  the  United  SUtes 
shall  not  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  suit 
in  law  or  equity,  commenced  or  prosecuted 
against  one  of  the  United  States  by  Citizens 
of  another  SUte,  or  by  Citizens  or  Subjects 
of  any  Foreign  SUte. 

Clause  2  of  Section  2,  Article  III,  refers,  of 
coxirse,  to  those  cases  in  which  the  grant  of 
power  Is  made  in  Clause  1. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  Constitution  has  given 
the  Supreme  Court  original  Jurisdiction  in  a 
few  enumerated  cases.  In  all  other  cases,  the 
Supreme  Court  has  been  given  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction "with  such  Exceptions  and  under 
such  Regulations  as  the  Congress  shall 
make." 

Those  who  do  not  wish  to  concede  that 
Congress  has  plenary  power  over  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court,  con- 
centrate on  the  word  "exceptions"  and 
argue,  as  the  Attorney  General  does,  that 
the  concept  of  an  "exception"  means  "an 
exclusion  from  a  general  rule  of  law."  As 
others  who  do  not  wish  to  concede  plenary 
congressional  power  over  the  appellate  Ju- 
risdictton  of  the  Supreme  Court,  the  Attor- 
ney General  forgets  to  mention  the  word 
"regulations."  Thus  he  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion, "that  Congress  can  limit  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction  only  up  to  the 
point  where  it  impairs  the  Court's  core 
functions  in  the  constitutional  scheme."  (at 
p.  «).  without,  however,  telling  us  what 
these  "core  functions"  exactly  are.  He  sees 
his  conclusion  supported  by  events  at  the 
Federal  Convention  of  1787.  where  the  Con- 
stitution was  drafted,  and  which  he  de- 
scribes as  follows:  (at  p.  6). 
"The  Resolves  which  were  agreed  to  by 

the  Convention  and  given  to  the  Committee 


of  Detail  provided,  simply,  that  'the  Juris- 
diction (of  the  Supreme  Court)*  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  the  Natl. 
Laws:  And  to  such  other  questions  as  may 
invoIv4  the  Natl,  peace  it  harmony.'  No 
mentian  was  made  of  any  congressional 
powerjto  make  exceptions  to  the  Court's  Ju- 
risdiction. The  Committee  of  Detail, 
charged  with  drafting  a  provision  to  imple- 
ment fhese  Resolves,  proposed  the  language 
of  the  Exceptions  Clause.  It  seems  unlikely 
that  the  Committee  of  Detail  could  have  de- 
viated so  dramatically  from  the  Conven- 
tion's Resolves  as  to  have  given  Congress 
the  authority  to  interfere  with  the  Supreme 
Courffc  core  functions  without  considerably 
more  attention  to  the  subject  at  the  Con- 
vention." 

It  ig  strange  that  the  Attorney  General 
would  attribute  such  importance  to  this  Re- 
solve as  to  infer  from  it  that  the  exceptions 
clause  was  not  intended  to  give  Congress 
plenaty  power  over  the  Supreme  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction,  because  this  Resolve 
had  (Isappeared  when  the  exceptions  and 
regulations  clause  was  first  proposed  by  the 
Comidittee  of  Detail. 

It  seems,  however,  that  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral ignored  the  most  important  events  of 
the  convention.  The  great  controversy  was 
between  those  who  wanted  a  strong  "nation- 
al" government  in  which  the  States  were  re- 
duced to  mere  administrative  provinces,  and 
those  who  wanted  a  federal  system  in  which 
the  'general  government"  had  only  such 
limited  powers  as  were  delegated  to  it  by  the 
SUtei .  and  in  which  the  SUtes  retained  full 
soven  Ignty  over  the  powers  not  delegated. 

The  centraliste  were  behind  the  So<alled 
Virgiilia  Plan  <  which  provided  for  a  nation- 
al government  with  general  undefined 
poweBB.  Thus.  Resolution  6  of  that  Plan  pro- 
vided if  or  a  National  Legislature  which  was 
to  be  empowered  "to  legislate  in  all  cases  to 
whici  the  separate  SUtes  are  incompetent, 
or  in  which  the  harmony  of  the  United 
SUte  i  may  be  Interrupted  by  the  exercise  of 
individual  (meaning  SUte)  Legislation." 
Resol  Jtion  9  provided  for  a  National  Judici- 
ary w  hose  Jurisdiction  was  to  extend  to  cer- 
tain ipedfled  cases  and  over  "questions 
whlclf  may  involve  the  national  peace  and 
harmhny."  Resolutions  6  and  8  subjected 
every  SUte  law,  before  it  could  go  into 
ef feci  to  the  approval  of  the  National  Leg- 
islatiire  and  a  Council  of  Revision,  com- 
pose<  for  the  Executive  and  members  of  the 
Natk  nal  Judiciary. 

In  he  first  rush,  this  plan  was  largely  ac- 
cept€  il.  But  soon  opposition  grew,  and  on 
June  15,  1787,  the  so-called  Patterson  Plan 
was  Submitted  to  the  Convention'  which 
enumerated  a  number  of  powers  which  were 
to  bq  added  to  those  already  "vested  in  the 
UnitM  SUtes  In  Congress"  (that  is  under 
the  Articles  of  Confederation),  and  which 
provided  for  a  federal  Judiciary  to  consist  of 
a  supreme  Tribunal  with  original  Jurisdic- 
tion only  over  Impeachments  of  federal  offi- 
cers, and  appellate  Jurisdiction  over  a  few 
specified  cases.  The  Jurisdiction  over  all 
other  cases  was  to  remain  In  the  SUte 
couris.  There  was  no  national  revislonary 
pow^r  of  SUte  laws.  Instead.  It  was  replaced 
by  Resolution  6  which  was  to  become  the 
supr  imacy  clause,  and  by  which  the  SUtes 
acce  )ted  as  "supreme  law  of  the  respective 
SUt »"  the  acts  of  Congress  made  "In  pur- 
suance of  the  powers  hereby  and  by  the  ar- 
ticles of  confederation  vested  in  them"  and 
all  treaties  made  and  ratified  under  the  au- 
thority of  the  United  SUtes.  "and  that  the 
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Judiciary  bf  the  several  SUtes  shall  be 
bound  the^by  in  their  decisions,  anything 
in  the  re$pectlve  laws  of  the  Individual 
SUtes  to  t^e  contrary  notwithstanding." 

Althougli  the  Convention  first  rejected 
the  Pattei^n  Plan  and  decided  to  proceed 
on  the  Virginia  Plan,*  the  fundamental 
ideas  of  thie  Patterson  Plan  of  a  central  gov- 
ernment With  limited  delegated  powers  and 
a  residua]  sovereignty  remaining  in  the 
SUtes  in  the  end  prevailed. 

The  ftr«t  determined  opposition  to  the 
Virginia  Fian  developed  against  the  partici- 
pation of  judges  in  the  law  making  process. 
It  was  generally  felt  that  the  elected  repre- 
senUtives  {of  the  people  ought  to  be  relied 
on  as  thejguardlans  of  their  rights  and  in- 
teresU.  Afeo  It  was  argued  that  confidence 
in  a  suprane  Judiciary  will  soon  be  lost  if 
the  Judged  are  employed  in  the  task  of  re- 
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ng  was  the  opposition  to  the 
SUtes  would  have  to  submit 
to  a  national  authority  for  ap- 
too  was  thrown  out  by  the  Con- 
a  substitute  for  the  discarded 
national  Veto  power  on  sUte  laws.  Luther 
Martin.  Attorney  General  of  Maryland,  of- 
fered a  siDremacy  clause  similar  to  that  of 
Resolutioi  0  of  the  Patterson  Plan.  This 
was  agreed  to  imanlmously.* 

On  July  23,  1787,  the  Convention  agreed 
to  a  motlan  by  Gerry  to  refer  the  proceed- 
ings of  t^e  Convention  for  the  esUblish- 
menU  of  ^  National  Government  to  a  Com- 
mittee "t^  prepare  and  report  a  Constitu- 
tion confdrmable  thereto."' 
By  thatj  time,  there  had  been  no  goieral 
mlng  an  enumeration  anq  defi- 
ne powers  of  the  general  govem- 
ough  there  had  been  early  de- 
It.*  Although  we  have  no  record- 
,  I  think  It  la  permissible  to  infer 
ommittee  of  Detail  was  entrusted 
with  that]  task,  because  that  Is  exactly  what 
It  did. 

From  documents  printed  in  2  Farrand 
129-175.  we  have  a  pretty  good  picture  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee.  Document  I  evi- 
dently represents  the  proceedings  referred 
to  It  by  the  resolution  of  July  23.  It  contains 
the  Resolves  concerning  the  powers  of  the 
national  legislature  essentially  In  the  same 
language  [as  In  the  Virginia  Plan  *  and  also 
the  Jurisficational  Resolve,  namely.  "That 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  national  Judiciary 
shall  exiend  to  Cases  arising  under  the 
Laws  paued  by  the  general  Legislature,  and 
to  suchother  Questions  as  Involve  the  na- 
tional Pe^  and  Harmony."  ■« 

In  Document  UK  IS)  the  Constitution 
gave  Congress  exclusive  Power  "of  institut- 
ing a  feleral  Judicial  Court,  to  which  an 
Appeal  stiall  be  allowed  from  the  Judicial 
CourU  o'.  the  several  SUtes  in  all  Causes 
wherein  Questions  shall  arise  on  the  Con- 
struction of  Treaties  made  by  the  United 
SUtes.— ^r  on  the  Law  of  Nations— or  on 
the  Regidatlons  of  United  SUtes  concerning 
Trade  &  Revenue— or  wherein  United 
SUtes  shall  be  a  Party."  All  other  powers 
are  also  enumerated.* ■ 

Document  IV(7)  provided:  "The  Jurisdic- 
tion of  tlie  supreme  tribunal  shall  extend  1. 
to  all  cai  es,  arising  under  the  laws  passed  by 
the  gene  ral  Legislature.  2.  to  impeachmenU 
of  office:  a,  and  3.  to  such  other  cases,  as  tlie 
national  legislature  may  assign,  as  involving 
the  natl(  nal  peace  and  harmony, "  In  certain 
specified  cases.  "But  this  supreme  Jurisdic- 
tion shal  1  be  appellate  only,  except  in  Cases 
of  Impeachment  &  (in)  those  instances,  in 


which  the  legislature  shall  make  It  original 

Finally,  in  Document  IX,  the  proposed 
Constitution  appeared  largely  as  It  was  re- 
ported to  the  Convention  on  August  6."  All 
powers  of  the  legislature  were  carefully  enu- 
merated. Art.XI,  Sect.  3  provided:  "The  Ju- 
risdiction of  the  Supreme  Court  shall 
extend  to  all  cases  arising  under  laws  passed 
by  the  Legislature  of  the  United  SUtes," 
and  to  controversies  between  certain  named 
parties  and  concerning  certain  named  sub- 
ject matters.  It  was  further  provided  that  in 
a  few  named  cases  "this  Jurisdiction  shall  be 
original.  In  all  the  other  cases  before  men- 
tioned. It  shall  be  appellate,  with  such  ex- 
ceptions and  under  such  regulations  as  the 
Legislature  shall  make."  ■*  Such  vague  lan- 
guage as  "questions  as  may  involve  the  Na- 
tional peace  and  harmony."  had  disap- 
peared. 

Two  motions  to  amend  the  exceptions  and 
regulations  clause  were  made  In  the  Conven- 
tion on  August  27.  Only  the  second  one  Is 
mentioned  in  the  Attorney  General's  letter 
(at  p.  6).  and  only  that  one  appears  in  Madi- 
son's notes.'*  Both  are  reported  in  the  Jour- 
nal. The  first  one  reads: 

"In  all  the  other  cases  beforementloned 
original  Jurisdiction  shall  be  in  the  Courta 
of  the  several  SUtes  with  appeal  both  as  to 
Law  and  fact  to  the  courts  of  the  United 
SUtes,  with  such  exceptions  and  under  such 
regulations,  as  the  Legislatures  shall 
make."  '• 

This  motion  was  withdrawn.  The  second 
motion  reads: 

"In  all  other  cases  before  mentioned  the 
Judicial  power  shall  be  exercised  in  such  a 
manner  as  the  Legislature  shall  direct."  ■' 

The  Attorney  General  believes  that  by  re- 
jecting this  (second)  motion,  the  Conven- 
tion "rejected  a  clear  sUtement  of  plenary 
congressional  power  over  the  Supreme 
Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction."  (at  p.  7). 
However,  it  must  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation that  the  amendment  was  to  follow  the 
enumeration  of  the  cases  in  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  was  to  have  original  Jurisdic- 
tion. Therefore,  the  acceptance  of  the 
amendment  would  have  given  Congress 
power  not  only  to  direct  the  exercise  of  the 
Supreme  Court's  appellate  Jurisdiction,  but 
also  to  add  to  the  Court's  original  Jurisdic- 
tion. It  could  be  argued  that  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  for  that  reason,  a  very 
reasonable  argument.  If  one  bears  In  mind 
the  efforts  of  several  delegates  to  keep  origi- 
nal federal  Jurisdiction  In  the  sUte  courU. 

The  first  motion  was  probably  withdrawn 
because  a  provision  in  the  Constitution  au- 
thorizing appeals  from  SUte  courU  to  lower 
federal  courts  had  no  chance  of  passing,  and 
It  was  taken  for  granted  that  the  State 
courts  would  have  original  Jurisdiction  In  all 
cases  not  specifically  assigned  to  federal 
courts. 

But  one  thing  can  be  said  with  certainty: 
the  Framers  wanted  to  leave  the  entire 
power  of  regulating  the  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  Congress. 
This  has  been  clearly  stated  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Ellsworth  in  WUcart  v.  Dawchy,  3  U.S. 
(3  Dall.)  321  (1796),  the  first  case  involving 
the  meaning  of  the  exceptions  and  regula- 
tions clause.  In  that  case,  the  Supreme 
Court  had  decided  that  "civil  cases"  in  1 22 
of  the  Judiciary  Act  of  1789  Included  admi- 
ralty cases,  and  that  that  provision  author- 
ized the  Court  to  take  Jurisdiction  In  an 
appeal  as  to  law  (writ  of  error)  in  an  admi- 
ralty cause. 

JusUce  Wilson  dissented.  He  said  that  not- 
withstanding the  provisions  of  the  Judiciary 


Act,  and  appeal  as  to  fact  (appeal)  Is  the 
proper  mode  of  removing  an  admiralty 
cause.  Such  an  appeal  was  expressly  sanc- 
tioned by  the  constitution.  This  gave  the 
Supreme  Court  authority  to  take  jurisdic- 
tion over  an  appeal  as  to  fact  in  admiralty 
causes,  even  if  a  positive  restriction  existed 
by  law.  In  other  worda.  Justice  Wilson  took 
the  position  of  the  Attorney  General  that  In 
a  certain  sphere  the  Supreme  Court  could 
take  Jurisdiction  on  appeal  without,  or  even 
against,  congressional  legislation,  indicating 
that  Congress  did  not  have  pleiuur  power  to 
regulate  the  Supreme  Court's  appellate  Ju- 
risdiction. 

Against  this.  Chief  Justice  Ellsworth 
found  it  necessary  to  write  a  rebuttal  in  sup- 
port of  the  Court's  rule.  He  sUted,  the  Con- 
stitution has  given  the  Supreme  Court  ap- 
l>ellate  Jurisdiction  "with  such  exceptions 
and  under  such  regulations,  as  the  Congress 
shall  make."  And  he  continued: 

"Here  then,  is  the  ground,  and  the  only 
grouitd  on  which  we  can  sustain  an  appeal. 
If  Congress  has  provided  no  rule  to  regulate 
our  proceedings,  we  cannot  exercise  an  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction;  and  if  the  rule  Is  provid- 
ed, we  caimot  depart  from  It.  The  question, 
therefore,  on  the  constitutional  point  of  an 
appellate  JurtadlcUon,  Is  simply,  whether 
Congress  has  established  any  rule  for  regu- 
lating lU  exerdae?"  >• 

This  was  not  a  mere  dictum,  as  the  Attor- 
ney General  seemed  to  believe  (at  12). 
Rather,  it  was  a  clarification  of  the  Court's 
ruling  that  It  could  take  jurisdiction  on 
appeal  only  if  Congress  has  made  a  rule, 
and  only  in  accordance  with  that  rule.  The 
issue  was,  after  all.  whether  the  Supreme 
Court  had  jurisdiction  in  an  appeal  as  to 
fact  In  an  admiralty  case  although  Congress 
had  provided  no  law  for  It.  Justice  Wilson 
said  yes.  but  the  Court  said  no  and  treated 
the  case  as  an  appeal  as  to  law  in  a  civil 
case,  for  which  Congress  had  provided  a 
rule. 

The  debates  of  the  Federal  Convention  do 
not  give  the  slightest  indication  that  there 
was  something  like  an  area  called  "the  core 
functions  of  the  Supreme  Court"  into  which 
congressional  regulations  of  the  Court's  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  could  not  Intrude.  An  oc- 
ctirrence  on  the  eventful  August  27.  1787. 
gives  us  a  good  picture  of  what  the  Framen 
intended  the  functions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  to  be.  This  was  Madison's  reaction  to 
the  motion  to  add  a  provision  extending  the 
Supreme  Court's  jurisdiction  to  cases  aris- 
ing under  this  Constitution.  Madison  re- 
corded it  as  follows: 

"Doer.  Johnson  moved  to  insert  the  words 
"this  Constitution  and  the"  before  the  word 
"laws." 

Mr.  Madison  doubted  whether  it  was  not 
going  too  far  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  generally  to  cases  arising  Under 
the  Constitution  and  whether  it  ought  not 
to  be  limited  to  cases  of  a  Judiciary  Nature. 
The  right  of  expouiuUng  the  Constitution  in 
cases  not  of  this  nature  ought  not  to  be 
given  to  that  Department. 

The  motion  of  Doer.  Johnson  was  agreed 
to  nem:  con:  it  being  generally  supposed 
that  the  jurtadicUon  given  was  constructive- 
ly limited  to  cases  of  a  Judiciary  itature— "  ■  • 
This  was  understood  to  mean  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  would  have  Jurisdiction  to 
decide  a  constitutional  question  in  a  case 
properly  before  the  Court,  and  that  such  a 
decision  was  to  be  binding  only  on  the  par- 
Ues  to  that  suit.*" 

Accordingly.  Madison,  as  a  member  of  the 
First  Congress,  and  Jefferson  and  Jackson 
as  Presldenu.  and  Lincoln  as  President 


Elect  rejected  the  idea  that  the  Cooatttu-  • 
Uon  had  given  the  Supreme  Court  greater 
authority  to  determine  constitutional  ques- 
tions than  to  the  other  branches  of  govern- 
ment, or  that  they  were  boimd  by  the  con- 
stitutional interpreUtlon  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  an  iitdividual  case.**  And  in  an 
opinion  to  the  Secretary  of  State.  Jeffer- 
son's Attorney  General,  Levi  Uneoln.  denied 
that  a  Supreme  Court  decision  must  be 
blindly  accepted  as  precedent  by  the  Execu- 
tive or  other  courU  when  they  have  to  act 
in  other  cases.  While  the  opinions  of  so  high 
an  authority  as  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  de- 
serve great  deference,  he  said,  still  greater 
deference  is  due  ""to  their  (the  acting  au- 
thorities' )  own  conviction  of  the  meaning  of 
the  laws  and  constitution  of  the  United 
SUtes,  and  their  oaths  to  support  them."  *■ 
In  short,  under  the  constitutional  plan, 
the  functions  of  the  Supreme  Court  were  In- 
tended to  be  what  the  functions  of  courts 
have  always  been  in  the  entire  Western 
world:  to  decide  individual  cases  which  are 
binding  only  on  the  parties  to  the  suit  as  to 
the  object  of  that  suit.  The  later  develop- 
ment in  the  United  SUtes  which  attributes 
to  a  Supreme  Court  decision  purporting  to 
Interpret  a  constitutional  provision  the 
force  and  effect  of  the  constitutional  provi- 
sion Itself,**  Is  a  departure  from  the  consti- 
tutional plan  which  is  based  on  the  demo- 
cratic principles  of  sovereignty  and  aelf-gov- 
enunent  of  the  people,  not  on  a  government 
of  unelected  Judges. 

Finally,  the  Attorney  General  finds  "a 
third  reason  to  infer  a  limited  construction 
of  the  Exceptions  Clause  from  the  lack  of 
debate  accompanying  its  adoption"  (to  add 
to  two  other  reasons  of  "inferences")  in  the 
theory  of  separation  of  powers.  He  writes: 
"The  Framers  intended  that  each  of  the 
three  branches  of  Government  would  oper- 
ate largely  independently  of  the  others  and 
would  check  and  balance  the  other 
Branches."  (at  p.  8). 

But  the  power  of  Congress  over  the  appel- 
late Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court  is 
the  most  Important  check  which  the  Coiutl- 
tution  has  provided  for  the  control  of  the 
usurpations  of  the  Supreme  Court.  In  the 
Federalist  Papers.  Hamilton  mentioned  it 
three  times.**  When  fears  were  expressed 
that  "the  errors  and  usurpations  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  will  be  uncontrollable  and  rem- 
ediless." Hamilton  tried  to  assuage  them  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Supreme  Court  had 
orlgliuU  Jurisdiction  only  in  classes  of  eases 
"of  a  nature  rarely  to  occur."  In  all  other 
cases  of  federal  cognisance  "The  Supreme 
Court  would  have  nothing  more  than  an  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  with  such  exeeptiont 
and  under  such  mntlatUnu  as  Congress 
shall  make.' "  **  artd  that  Congress  had 
ample  authority  to  use  this  power  to  obviate 
or  remove  any  "partial  inconveniences" 
which  may  appear,  including  the  power  to 
prevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  taking  ap- 
pellate Jurisdiction  over  questions  of  fact 
which  had  been  found  by  a  Jury.** 

As  regards  the  separation  of  powers,  this 
is  not  mentioned  in  the  real  Constitution, 
but  It  allots  different  functions  to  each 
branch. 

All  legislative  powers  granted  in  the  Con- 
stitution, which  tiKludes  policy  making, 
have  been  allotted  to  a  Congress  of  the 
United  SUtes  composed  of  elected  repre- 
senutlves  of  the  people.  To  the  Judicial 
branch,  the  Constitution  has  allotted  the 
power  of  deciding  cases  and  Controversies 
arising  under  this  Constitution,  the  laws  of 
the  United  SUtes,  and  treaties  made  under 
the  authority  of  the  United  SUtes.  as  de- 
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scribed  In  Article  III.  These,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  the  "core  functions"  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  The  functions  of  law-  and 
pollcy-malcing  have  been  expressly  denied  to 
the  Court  by  the  Pramers  of  the  Constitu- 
tion." The  Supreme  Court  itself  has  ac- 
knowledged this  repeatedly  as,  for  instance. 
In  Reid  v.  Coverty,  354  U.S.  1,  5-6  (1957): 

"The  United  States  is  entirely  a  creature 
of  the  Constitution.  Its  power  and  authority 
have  no  other  source.  It  can  only  act  in  ac- 
cordance with  all  the  limitations  imposed  by 
the  Constitution." 

The  Supreme  Court  also  has  admitted 
that 

"Nothing  new  can  be  put  into  the  Consti- 
tution except  through  the  amendatory  proc- 
ess. Nothing  old  can  be  taken  out  without 
the  same  process."  Ullmann  v.  United 
States,  350  U.S.  422.  428  (1956). 

Regretfully,  the  Supreme  Court  did  not 
abide  by  the  "core  functions"  allotted  to  it 
by  the  Constitution.  It  has  not  merely  "oc- 
casionally exceeded  the  properly  restrained 
judicial  role  envisaged  by  the  Pramers  of 
the  Constitution."  as  the  Attorney  General 
said  (at  p.  2).  Rather,  the  Supreme  Court 
has  established  a  system  of  misusing  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  for  the  purpose  of 
taking  from  the  people  the  retained  rights 
of  the  States  which  can  be  taken  from  them 
legally  only  by  a  constitutional  amendment 
in  accordance  with  Article  V  of  the  Consti- 
tution.'* In  the  1960s,  it  became  especially 
clear  that  the  Supreme  Court  was  deter- 
mined to  force  its  own  policy  on  the  States 
in  the  guise  of  constitutional  interpretation. 
In  a  number  of  decisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  invaded  the  retained  rights  of  the 
States  in  matters  which  reached  deeply  into 
the  every  day  life  of  the  people.  Thereby 
the  people  were  prevented  from  making 
their  own  laws  in  these  fields,  as  guaranteed 
by  the  Tenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, and  they  lost  control  over  their  local 
affairs,  their  schools,  their  children  and 
their  families.  As  a  result,  practically  all 
values  disappeared  from  the  public  schools: 
discipline  deteriorated,  often  to  a  point  that 
teaching  became  impossible:  vandalism  and 
violence  developed  as  well  as  the  use  of 
drugs  and  sexual  promiscuity  among  teen- 
agers with  pregnancies  as  young  as  twelve 
years  of  age. 

The  people  protested,  sometimes  violently 
as.  for  instance,  against  court  ordered 
school  busing.  The  federal  government  re- 
sponded with  federal  marshals  and  con- 
tempt of  court  orders,  and  the  people  were 
told,  falsely,  that  "This  was  THE  LAW  and 
must  be  obeyed."  But  the  people  began  to 
doubt  that  this  was  THE  LAW.  They  have 
asked.  "Why  can  these  judges  make  the  law 
for  us?  We  have  not  elected  them." 

Especially  the  fighters  for  the  return  of 
prayers  to  the  public  schools  could  not  be- 
lieve that  a  Constitution  under  whose  pro- 
tection school  children  had  prayed  in  their 
class  rooms  for  174  years,  could  suddenly 
have  made  this  practice  unconstitutional. 
When  some  of  these  groups  asked  me  to  ex- 
plain the  Constitution  to  them,  I  prepared 
for  them  a  pamphlet.  "Do  School-Prayers 
Violate  the  Constitution?"  Upon  special  re- 
quest. I  included  a  chapter.  "The  Law  of  the 
Land  in  the  U.S.  Constitution."  in  which  I 
explained  that  under  the  constitutional 
plan  a  court  decision  can  never  be  the  law  of 
the  land. 

The  people  also  complained  to  Congress, 
because  they  had  learned  that  the  Constitu- 
tion has  given  Congress  the  authority  to 
protect  them  from  the  usurpations  of  the 
federal  courts  by  using  its  power  over  the 


jurisdiction  of  the  federal  courts.  While 
som«  members  of  Congress  have  always 
been]  sympathetic.  Congress  as  a  whole  re- 
fused to  act.  Not  until  the  people  elected 
the  'conservative"  97th  Congress,  was  any 
serious  effort  made  to  explore  the  possibili- 
ties i>f  congressional  action  to  restrain  the 
fedeial  courts.  Bills  were  Introduced  In  both 
Houges  of  Congress,  most  of  them  designed 
to  pfevent  the  Supreme  Court  from  taking 
appellate  jurisdiction,  and  the  inferior  fed- 
eral courts  from  taking  jurisdiction,  in  State 
casea  relating  to  voluntary  prayers  in  public 
schools  and  public  buildings:  to  abortion: 
and  io  require  any  individual  to  attend  any 
partituiar  school. 

But  soon  a  formidable  opposition  devel- 
opedt  especially  by  lawyers  and  the  news 
medlk.  two  groups  who  have  a  considerable 
self-titerest  to  preserve  the  rulership  of 
judgfs.  They  Insist  that  the  proposed  legis- 
lation would  "strip"  the  Supreme  Court  of 
its  constitutional  right  to  t>e  the  final  arbi- 
ter df  all  "constitutional"  questions.  Even 
Lttomey  General  wrote  that  S.  1742 
withdraw"  jurisdiction  from  the  Su- 
Court  (at  p.  1).  and  he  counseled 
it  "depriving"  the  Supreme  Court  of 
its  gtneral  appellate  jurisdiction  over  "fed- 
eral Questions"  (at  p.  16).  But  he  made  no 
attempt  to  find  out  whether,  in  the  pro- 
pose4  legislation,  any  federal  questions  are 
invoked.  Evidently,  he  accepted  on  faith 
without  question  that  prayers  in  State 
publK  schools  violate  the  United  States 
Consitutlon.  Just  because  the  Supreme 
Couri  has  said  so. 

II.  fThe  power  to  legislate  respecting  reli- 
gion belongs  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
States  respectively,  or  to  the  people.  The 
Constitution  has  granted  no  federal  judicial 
power  to  suits  of  individuals  against  a  State 
arising  under  the  powers  reserved  to  the 
StatOB. 

Article  VI.  clause  3  of  the  Constitution  re- 
quirep  that  each  member  of  Congress,  the 
mempers  of  the  several  State  Legislatures, 
and  ill  executive  and  judicial  officers,  both 
of  t|e  United  States  and  of  the  several 
"shall  be  lx>und  by  Oath  or  Afflrma- 
jto  support  Uiii  Constitution"  (empha- 
|pplied).  that  is  a  Constitution  as  writ- 
id  intended  by  the  Pramers  and  as  le- 
gally amended  in  accordance  with  Article  V. 

Ask  any  legislator  or  even  any  judge 
whether  he/she  believes  that  thU  Constitu- 
tion is  still  in  effect,  and  he/she  will  answer 
you  With  "yes."  If  thU  Constitution  still 
exist^.  the  Supreme  Court  cannot  change  It, 
becafse  this  Constitution  has  given  the 
power  to  change  it  only  to  persons  elected 
by.  and  responsible  to.  the  people,  not  to  un- 
elected.  life  tenured  judges  responsible  to  no 
one.  , 

However,  in  the  cases  in  which  the  Su- 
prenae  Court  declared  that  prayers  in  State 
publK  schools  violated  the  Pirst  and  Four- 
teenth Amendments  to  the  Constitution. 
the  Supreme  Court  did  not  Interpret  the 
Constitution,  but  attempted  to  change  it.  In 
none  of  its  decisions  in  which  the  Supreme 
Court  destroyed  State  laws  on  the  ground 
that  they  violated  the  establishment  clause 
of  the  Pirst  Amendment  and  the  due  proc- 
ess diause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment, 
did  t)ie  Supreme  Court  make  any  attempt  to 
go  t|>  the  sources  of  the  Constitution  in 
ordet  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  these  pro- 
visiotks.  Had  the  Supreme  Court  done  this, 
as  w#uld  have  been  Its  duty  if  it  had  honest- 
ly winted  to  interpret  these  constitutional 
provisions,  it  could  not  have  declared  that 
scho  >1  prayers  violate  the  Constitution. 

Ur  Jer  this,  the  real  Constitution,  the 
Stat  3  have  never  lost  their  power  to  make 
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any  law  «hey  want  respecting  religion,  limit- 
ed only  by  their  own  constitutions.  I>ecause 
that  power  has  never  t)een  delegated  to  the 
Federal  Government  by  this,  the  real.  Con- 
stitution. 

Permit  me  to  refresh  your  memory  as  to 
what  the  real  Constitution  says  alMUt  the 
religion  alause  of  the  Pirst  Amendment  and 
the  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendmfnt. 

Any  p«rson  who  knows  anything  about 
the  making  of  the  Constitution,  will  know 
that  the  powers  of  the  U.S.  Government 
enumeraied  therein  had  been  delegated  by 
the  sevei  al  States.  Among  the  powers  over 
which  the  SUtes  retained  a  residual  sover- 
eignty were  certain  provisions  for  the  pro- 
tection of  individual  lltMrties.  They  were 
usually  Ikted  in  a  part  of  the  SUte  constitu- 
tions call  ed  Bill  of  RlghU  or  Declaration  of 
Rights.  iJl  SUte  constitutions  guaranteed 
freedom  i  »f  religious  worship. 

In  the  Articles  of  Confederation  there  was 
no  need  <  for  such  protection  of  individual 
liberties  because  the  powers  of  the  old  Con- 
federation operated  almost  exclusively  on 
the  SUtes.  But  in  the  Federal  Convention 
of  1787**  and  later  in  the  Federalist 
Papers.**!  Madison  and  Hamilton  had  point- 
ed out  refieatedly  that  the  new  general  gov- 
ernment was  to  operate  mostly  on  individ- 
uals. It  Is,  therefore,  understandable  that 
there  w^  demands  for  a  Federal  Bill  of 
Righu  "io  serve  as  a  barrier  l>etween  the 
general  vovemment  and  the  respective 
SUtes  ai^d  their  citizens."*'  These  became 
Amendments  one  to  eight.  They  were  In- 
tended to  t>e  special  restrictions  on  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  not  granU  of  power.  In 
order  to  protect  the  SUtes  against  an  Inter- 
preUtlon  that  other  righu  retained  by 
them,  which  had  not  l>een  singled  out  as 
special  restrictions  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, were  assigned  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment by  mplicatlon,  the  Ninth  Amendment 
was  adde  I.  as  follows: 

"The  e  numeration  in  the  Constitution  of 
certain  ri  thU  shall  not  be  construed  to  deny 
or  dispar  tge  others  retained  by  the  people." 

The  rig  tiU  retained  by  the  people  refer,  of 
course.  U  \  the  righu  retained  by  the  people 
under  the  laws  of  the  several  SUtes.  The 
Tenth  Anendment  was  intended  to  make 
clear  tha ;  "The  powers  not  delegated  to  the 
United  8  Jites  by  the  Constitution,  nor  pro- 
hibited tK  it  to  the  SUtes.  are  reserved  to 
the  SUU I  respectively,  or  to  the  people." 

The  flist  Un  amendmenU  were  drafted 
and  adop  M  by  the  First  Congress.  The  reli- 
gion clause  was  Included  in  the  First 
Amendment.  Any  judge  who  honestly  wants 
to  know  I  what  the  Pramers  had  in  mind 
when  they  drafted  the  religion  clause,  must 
therefore  consult  the  debates  of  the  First 
Congress^" 

Prom  these  debates  it  appears  that  some 
SUtes  nad  feared  that  Congress  might 
misuse  t|ie  necessary  and  proper  clause  of 
the  Constitution  to  esUblish  a  national 
church  «r  a  national  religion  to  which 
others  w»uld  t>e  compelled  to  conform.  The 
SUtes  wanted  to  prevent  this.  The  Pramers 
had  to  Ohoose  the  words  carefully.  They 
could  not  use  the  word  "national"  t>ecause 
there  wa|  still  too  much  resentment  against 
having  it  in  the  Constitution.  It  had  not 
been  forgotten  that  at  the  Federal  Conven- 
tion of  1787.  the  "national  government" 
proposed  by  the  Virginia  Plan  (supra  3)  had 
aimed  at  the  destruction  of  the  States. 

The  Pramers  also  were  anxious  to  avoid  a 
language!  which  could  be  interpreted  as  for- 
bidding lellgion  altogether,  or  the  support 
of  ministers,  or  buildings  of  places  of  wor- 
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ship.  Already  before  June  8.  1789.  the  date 
on  which  Madison  introduced  the  Pirst  ver- 
sion of  the  religion  clause  to  the  House,  the 
Congress  had  appointed  two  Chaplains  of 
different  denominations,  one  in  April  1789 
for  the  •  •  •. 


It  is  interesting  how  the  Supreme  Court 
managed  to  wrap  around  such  decisions  a 
cloak  of  constitutional  respecUbillty.  any 
provisions  of  the  Constitution  notwith- 
standing. Pirst.  the  Court  interpreted  the 
words.  "Congress  shall  make  no  law  respect- 
ing an  esUblishment  of  religion."  as  requir- 
ing the  separation  of  State  and  church. 
Then  the  Court  declared  that  the  esUblish- 
ment clause  had  l>een  made  applicable  to 
the  SUtes  by  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
because  the  liberties  guaranteed  by  the 
First  Amendment  "are  among  the  funda- 
mental personal  righU  and  'Iit>erties'  pro- 
tected by  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment."  '• 

The  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  reads:  "nor  shall  any  SUte  de- 
prive any  person  of  life.  lit>erty.  or  property, 
without  due  process  of  law." 

In  my  book.  "The  History  and  Meaning  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment."  pp.  125-149.  I 
have  traced  the  due  process  clause  from  iu 
origin  in  the  Magna  CarU  of  1215  to  the 
Fifth  Amendment  and  finally  to  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  When  it  was  included 
into  the  Fourteenth  Amendment,  it  was  al- 
ready over  600  years  old.  Its  meaning  has 
always  remained  the  same,  namely  that  no 
person  may  be  sentenced  to  death  (deprived 
of  his  life),  or  to  imprisonment  (deprived  of 
his  liberty)  or  to  forfeiture  of  property  (de- 
prived of  his  property)  without  first  having 
been  given  an  opportunity  to  answer  to  the 
charges  and  have  a  proof  procedure,  today 
called  trial.  In  accordance  with  applicable 
laws.  In  short.  It  guarantees  to  every  person 
charged  with  crime  a  trial  pursuant  to  law. 
Originally,  the  Supreme  Court  interpreted 
the  due  process  clause  exactly  in  this  way. 
See  Frank  v.  Magnum,  237  U.S.  309.  326 
(1915),  and  cases  there  cited. 

The  due  process  clause  of  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment  was  copied  from  the  Fifth 
Amendment.  It  is  the  only  clause  of  the 
Federal  Bill  of  RighU  which  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment  has  made  applicable  to 
the  SUtes.  The  Supreme  Court  itself  admit- 
ted this  in  BartkVLS  v.  Illinois.  359  U.S.  121. 
124  (1959).  "We  have  held  from  the  begin- 
ning and  uniformly  that  the  Due  Process 
Clause  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  does 
not  apply  to  the  SUtes  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  eight  amendmenU  as 
such." 

With  these  words,  the  Supreme  Court 
practically  conceded  that  it  did  not  inter- 
pret the  Constitution  when  it  ruled  in  the 
school  prayer  cases  that  the  due  process 
clause  had  made  the  Pirst  Amendment  with 
its  religion  clause  applicable  to  the  SUtes. 

But  in  the  same  case  the  Supreme  Court 
explained  that  it  had  assumed  the  right  to 
include  Into  the  due  process  clause  what,  in 
the  Court's  opinion,  are  fundamental  con- 
cepU  "implicit  in  the  concept  of  ordered  lib- 
erty." and  that  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
prohibited  to  the  SUtes  only  those  practices 
"repugnant  to  the  conscience  of  mankind." 
359  U.S..  at  127. 

As  can  be  seen,  the  Supreme  Court  tried 
hard  to  connect  the  freedoms  (liberties)  of 
the  Pirst  Amendment  with  the  word  "lil)er- 
ty"  in  the  due  process  clause  of  the  Four- 
teenth Amendment.  But  the  due  pnx^ess 
clause  expressly  permiU  the  States  to  take 
"liberty",  except  not  without  due  process  of 


law.  Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court  has  said 
that  school  prayers  violaU  the  esUblish- 
ment clause  which  does  not  even  conUin 
the  word  "freedom,"  so  that  there  is  noth- 
ing which  connecU  it  with  the  language  of 
the  Fourteenth  Amendment's  due  process 
clause.  But  this  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the 
Supreme  Court.  The  simple  truth  Is  that 
the  Court's  sole  interest  has  been  to  use.  or 
better  misuse,  the  due  process  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  as  a  conduit  for 
transferring  retained  righU  of  the  SUtes 
into  the  U.S.  Constitution  without  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  in  order  to  enable  the 
Court  to  take  jurisdiction  for  the  purpose  of 
declaring  them  unconstitutional.  The  Su- 
preme Court  knew  this,  of  course,  and  for  a 
little  while  It  looked  as  if  the  Court  would 
return  to  the  Constitution.  In  Ferguson  v. 
Skrupa,  372  U.S.  726.  730  (1963).  the  Court 
said: 

"We  have  returned  to  the  original  consti- 
tutional proposition  that  courU  do  not  sub- 
stitute their  social  and  economic  beliefs  for 
the  judgment  of  legislative  t>odies.  who  are 
elected  to  pass  laws  .  .  .  and  this  Court  does 
not  sit  to  subject  the  SUte  to  an  intolerable 
supervision  hostile  to  the  basic  principles  of 
our  Government  and  wholly  l>eyond  the 
protection  which  the  general  clause  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment  was  inUnded  to 
secure.' "  (ClUtlons  omitted). 

But  such  insight  did  not  last  long.  In  the 
school  prayer  cases  the  Supreme  Court 
again  misused  the  Fourteenth  Amendment 
to  assume  Jurisdiction  over  cases  over  which 
the  Constitution  has  not  granted  any  feder- 
al judicial  power. 

III.  The  real  question  for  Congress  to  con- 
sider is  not  whether  it  is  desirable  to  revive 
prayers  in  the  SUte  public  schools,  but  who 
under  the  U.S.  Constitution  is  authorized  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  religion. 

The  first  attack  against  school-prayers 
came  in  1962.  The  target  was.  an  innocuous 
little  prayer.  The  Board  of  RegenU.  the  gov- 
erning body  of  the  New  York  SUte  Public 
school  sysUm.  had  recommended  to  all 
school  boards  that  "at  the  commencement 
of  each  school  day.  the  act  of  allegiance  to 
the  Flag  might  well  be  joined  with  the  act 
of  reverence  to  God:  Almighty  God.  we  ac- 
knowledge our  dependence  upon  Thee,  and 
we  beg  Thy  blessings  upon  us,  our  parenU, 
our  teachers  and  our  Country.'  "  " 

No  child  was  forced  to  participate.  Never- 
theless, some  parenU  brought  suit  alleging 
that  this  practice  violated  the  religion 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  and  Article 
I.  sect.  3  of  the  New  York  SUte  Constitu- 
tion: "The  free  exercise  and  enjoyment  of 
religious  profession  and  worship  without 
discrimination  or  preference  shall  forever 
be  allowed  in  this  SUte  to  all  mankind." 
The  New  York  Court  of  Appeals.  New  York 
State's  highest  court,  could  not  see  how  the 
non-compulsory  daily  rectUtion  of  the  'Re- 
genU' Prayer"  in  the  public  schools  could 
violate  the  constitutional  guarantee  of  free- 
dom of  religion." 

On  June  25.  1962.  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
reversed  the  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Ap- 
peals of  New  York.  However,  somehow  the 
Supreme  Court  must  have  felt  that  it  could 
not  very  well  say  that  the  free  exercise 
clause  was  violated  when  children  practiced 
their  right  of  free  exercise  of  religion  by 
praying  in  their  class  rooms.  Protwbly  for 
that  reason,  the  Supreme  Court  preferred 
to  declare  that  the  Regents'  Prayer  violated 
the  esUblishment  clause  of  the  First 
Amendment,  and  the  Court  gave  the  im- 
pression as  if  the  school  children  in  New 
York  had  been  forced  to  pray,  whether  they 


wanted  or  not.  In  iU  opinion,  the  Supreme 
Court  said,  "that  the  constitutional  prohibi- 
tion against  laws  respecting  an  esUblish- 
ment of  religion  must  at  least  mean  that  in 
this  country  It  is  no  part  of  the  businen  of 
government  to  compose  official  prayers  for 
any  group  of  the  American  people  to  reciU 
as  a  part  of  a  religious  program  carried  on 
by  government."  '• 

It  seems  that  this  has  caused  some  mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  believe  that  they  could 
make  sure  that  school  prayers  would  be  vol- 
untary by  a  law  providing  that  the  federal 
courU  should  not  take  jurisdiction  in  cases 
relating  to  voluntary  prayers,  and  by  includ- 
ing into  such  a  law  a  definition  that  "volun- 
tary prayer"  shall  not  include  any  prayer 
composed  by  a  SUte  official. 

However,  the  only  practical  effect  of  such 
a  law  would  be  to  permit  the  federal  courU 
to  take  jurisdiction  whenever  a  plaintiff  al- 
leges that  a  school  prayer  is  not  truly  volun- 
tary, and  that  will  be  in  every  case  in  which 
a  prayer  is  said  in  a  class  room. 

Neither  would  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment be  desirable,  not  even  one  as  carefully 
drawn  as  that  which  the  President  sent  to 
Congress  on  May  17.  1982.  which  reads: 

"Nothing  in  this  Constitution  shall  tie 
construed  to  prohibit  individual  or  group 
prayer  in  public  schools  or  other  public  in- 
stitutions. No  person  shall  be  required  by 
the  United  SUtes  or  by  any  sUte  to  partici- 
pate in  prayer." 

This  was  the  situation  as  It  existed  in  the 
SUtes  l>efore  the  Supreme  Court  conceived 
the  Idea  to  suppress  school  prayers:  no  one 
was  required  to  participate  in  prayer.  The 
SUte  constitutions  have  guaranteed  free- 
dom of  religious  worship  almost  from  the 
t>eglnning  of  their  existence.  President  Rea- 
gan's constitutional  amendment  proposal,  if 
adopted,  would,  however  create  one  impor- 
tant difference.  Under  the  real  Constitution 
which  exists  today  and.  as  I  showed,  the  Su- 
preme Court  cannot  change,  the  power  to 
legislate  with  respect  to  school  prayers  lie- 
longs  to  the  powers  reserved  to  the  SUtes 
over  which  federal  courts  legally  cannot 
take  jurisdiction.  A  constitutional  amend- 
ment would  make  It  constitutional  for  the 
federal  courU  to  take  jurisdiction  in  a  case 
alleging  mental  coercion  of  school  children 
to  participate  in  school  prayers,  because 
such  a  case  would  arise  under  the  Constitu- 
tion. The  argument  that  school  prayers  can 
never  be  truly  volunury  has  already  been 
made  In  the  Supreme  Court.*"  One  reason 
given  was  that  school  children  feel  com- 
pelled to  participate  tiecause  they  do  not 
want  to  be  separated  from  their  class  mates. 
Unless  the  federal  courU  can  be  kept  out. 
the  people  will  soon  find  themselves  in  the 
same  situation  in  which  they  are  today. 

As  long  as  this  Constitution,  that  is  the 
real  Constitution,  still  exisU.  the  only  effec- 
tive and  logical  way  of  assuring  the  people 
of  the  several  SUtes  that  they  have  the 
right  to  make  their  own  laws  with  respect  to 
religion  would  t>e  an  act  of  Congress  to  pro- 
hibit the  federal  courts  from  taking  jurisdic- 
tion in  such  cases.  Thereby  Congress  would 
not  "strip"  the  federal  courU  of  anything 
which  rightfully  belongs  to  them  under  the 
U.S.  Constitution,  but  merely  reestablish 
constitutional  conditions  by  preventing 
them  from  taking  Jurisdiction  where  the 
Constitution  has  not  granted  any  federal  ju- 
dicial power  and  where,  therefore,  there  is 
not  constitutional  authority  for  the  federal 
courts  to  take  jurisdiction. 

The  prevention  of  the  federal  courU  from 
taking  jurisdiction  in  State  school  prayer 
cases  could  not  result  in  reaching  "disparate 
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conclusions  of  Indentlcal  questions  of  feder- 
al law."  as  the  Attorney  General  feared  (at 
p.  18).  During  the  174  years  before  the  Su- 
preme Court  Interfered  with  the  States'  au- 
thority to  make  their  own  laws  respecting 
religion,  cases  relating  to  school  prayers 
were  disposed  of  by  the  State  courts.  There 
were  no  complaints  that  there  were  differ- 
ent interpretations  of  federal  law,  simply 
because  no  federal  questions  are  involved. 

I  hope  that  with  this  letter  I  may  have 
been  able  to  convince  Congress  that  the  ob- 
jections to  its  exercise  of  its  power  over  the 
appellate  Jurisdiction  of  the  Supreme  Court 
have  been  unfounded.  Congress  will  prob- 
ably now  have  a  better  understanding  of  the 
problem  since  its  own  authority  has  been  in- 
vaded by  the  UJS.  Court  of  Appeals.  D.C. 
Circuit,  by  taking  Jurisdiction  over  an  action 
alleging  that  Congress  violated  the  religion 
clause  of  the  First  Amendment  by  using  tax 
money  to  pay  its  Chaplains,  Murray  v.  Bu- 
chanan, decided  March  9.  1M2  (CA80- 
01475).  The  House  was  quick  to  object  to 
such  invasion  of  its  authority.*'  Rep.  Daub 
(Neb.)  correctly  remarked  that  these  Chap- 
lains were  appointed  by  the  same  men  who 
adopted  the  Constitution  and  its  provisions 
regarding  the  establishment  of  religion. 
They  would  hardly  have  undermined  that 
document  in  their  first  official  election.*' 
Of  course,  they  did  not.  as  I  have  shown 
above  (supra  pp.  13-14). 

Congress  has  the  right  and  the  power  to 
protect  itself  against  the  invasion  of  its  au- 
thority by  the  federal  courts,  and  it  also  was 
given  by  the  Constitution  the  power  to 
check  the  invasions  of  the  federal  courts 
into  the  residual  sovereignty  of  the  States. 
Thus,  by  enacting  a  law  preventing  the  Su- 
preme Court  from  talUng  appellate  Jurisdic- 
tion, and  the  federal  district  courts  from 
taking  Jurisdiction,  in  cases  relating  to  pray- 
ers in  State  public  sch(x>l8  and  public  build- 
ings. Congress  would  reestablish  constitu- 
tional conditions  in  this  field  which  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  disturbed.  Thereby  Con- 
gress would  be  faithful  V6  the  oath  which 
every  member  of  Congress  has  sworn, 
namely  to  support  this,  the  real.  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States. 
Sincerely. 

Hbuiiir  Hexta  Mrrat, 

Attorney  at  Law. 
Foomoras 
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GROWS  FOR  STRONG 
EXIMBANK 

HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  an  arti- 
cle published  earlier  this  month  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  highlighted 
once  i«ain  the  need  for  a  strong  and 
aggressive  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
autho  -  of  the  article,  Edwin  Gutham. 
the  Ir  (luirer's  editor,  pointed  out  that 
the  ii  sue  involves  the  protection  of 
Amerj  :an  Jobs  and  the  defense  of  stra- 
tegic J.S.  industries.  But  by  protec- 
tion, the  defense  of  inefficiency  is  not 
suggested  but  rather  the  defense  of 
some  of  the  most  efficient  and  highly 
productive  industries  in  America. 

Thefce  industries  are  being  Jeop- 
ardized by  the  less  efficient  but  highly 
subsidized  industries  of  America's 
trade  '  competitors.  Through  produc- 
tion siibsidies  and  subsidized  export  f  i- 
nanciag,  foreign  producers  such  as 
Western  Europe's  Airbus  Industries 
are  unfairly  obtaining  export  sales  at 
the  expense  of  private  U.S.  companies. 
Through  these  subsidies,  and  not  In- 
frequently coupled  with  political  inter- 
vention at  the  highest  levels.  Airbus 
has  ^placed  McDonnell-Douglas  as 
the  s^ond  largest  maker  of  commer- 
cial airliners  and  forced  Lockheed  to 
get  out  of  the  market  completely. 

Mr.  President,  I  cannot  see  how  we 
as  public  servants  constitutionally 
charged  with  the  defense  of  American 
interests  can  fail  to  react  when  our 
strategic  industries  are  so  unfairly 
under  attack:  for  without  the  profits 
from  I  export  sales,  these  companies 
will  rot  have  the  research  and  devel- 
opmeit  resources  necessary  to  main- 
tain i  jnerica's  traditional  lead  in  high 
techn  Dlogy. 

Nei  her  can  we  allow  thousands  of 
American  Jobs  to  be  lost  because, of 
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unfair  cui  throat  competition.  As  Mr. 
Guthman  sums  up 

What  we  don't  need  ever— and  particular- 
ly right  now— is  to  allow  more  American 
Jobs  to  go  o  ut  the  window. 

The  onlAr  defense  that  we  currently 
have  agauist  these  practices  is  our 
Export-Intport  Bank.  Yet,  at  this  very 
time  the  Eximbank  is  being  denied  the 
resources  [that  it  needs  to  defend  our 
legitimate!  interests.  This  is  particular- 
ly imconscionable  when  the  Bank  can 
be  given  adequate  means  to  save  Jobs 
and  give  our  industries  a  fair  chance  at 
export  sales  without  the  expenditure 
of  one  nickel  of  tax  revenues. 

The  Bailk  is  self-supporting,  custom- 
arily payihg  a  dividend  to  the  Federal 
Treasury.  I  The  Bank's  loan  guarantee, 
insurance,  and  direct  loan  levels,  how- 
ever, are  set  by  law,  through  the  budg- 
etary and  appropriations  process.  It  is 
here  thati  the  Bank  is  being  unwisely 
limited.     I 

Just  how  dangerous  this  policy  is. 
was  pointed  out  to  me  once  again  in  a 
recent  letter  that  I  received  from  the 
president  and  vice  president  of  Hudson 
Shipbuilders.  Inc.,  of  Pascagoula,  Miss. 
Allow  me  to  dte  two  paragraphs  from 
their  letter. 

We  at  I^udson  Shipbuilders.  Inc..  have 
competed  (n  the  foreign  offahore  supply/ 
utility  vessel  market  for  the  past  two  years. 
We  are  a  new  indtutry  employing  800  per- 
sons. We  tfsve  never  asked  for  government 
assistance,  and  don't  Intend  to.  However,  we 
cannot  be ;  competitive  with  foreign  yards 
which  hav0  a  5  to  6  point  advantage  In 
Exlm-bank  rates  as  well  as  government  sub- 
sidies for  Banufacturlng.  Even  though  we 
are  able  Ut  build  vessels  competitively,  we 
now  cannot  compete  in  our  established  mar- 
kets because  of  the  high  costs  of  exporting 
through  th|e  U.S.  Exim  Bank  regulations. 

Our  industry  is  operating  in  a  depressed 
market.  Hkh  interest  rates  and  the  reces- 
sion in  the jdomestic  supply  boat  market  will 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  Oulf  Coast 
shipbuildiiig  industry  unless  we  can  com- 
pete in  tne  foreign  offshore  supply  boat 
markets.  DJuring  the  past  year,  we  have  lost 
ten  boats  do  foreign  competition  due  to  the 
differential  in  Exim  Bank  rates.  This 
number  of' vessels  represents  50  percent  of 
our  total  alinual  manufacturing  capability. 
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Pr^ident,  I  wonder  how  many 
and   Jobs   we   must   lose 
finally  have  an  aggressive 
that  will  respond  to  the  re- 
^he  world  market  and  provide 
etitive  financing  for  Ameri- 
that  it  is  required  to  pro- 


Mr. 

more  sale 
before  w^ 
Eximt 
alities  of  I 
the  comi 
can  expof 
vide  by  la 

I  ask  that  the  article  from  the  Phila- 
delphia uiquirer  and  the  letter  from 
Hudson  Shipbuilders,  and  the  two  tel- 
exes that,  they  received  explaining  the 
loss  of  a  recent  bid  for  a  foreign  sale. 
be  included  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

The  articles  follow: 


[From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  June  6, 

1082] 
Export-Import  Cuts  HtntT  V&.  Ihdustry 
Aiii)  Workers 
(By  Edwin  Outhman) 
The   message   that   Richard   W.    Welch, 
president  of  the  Boeing  Company's  commer- 
cial airplane  division,  brought  to  Philadel- 
phia on  Tburday  sounded  ominous. 

It  was  that  the  American  commercial  air- 
plane industry  is  seeing  its  export  market 
evaporating  l>ecause  it  can't  match  the  fi- 
nancing arrangements  foreign  competitors. 
sulMKldized  by  their  governments,  can  offer 
prospective  customers. 

With  thousands  of  American  Jobs  depend- 
ing on  the  sale  of  UJS.-built  commercial 
planes  that's  all  we  have  to  hear,  particular- 
ly with  the  unemployment  rate  still  rising. 

Boeing,  which  emplosrs  more  that  4.000 
persons  at  its  Vertol  plant  south  of  Phila- 
delphia's International  Airport,  has  been 
the  nation's  leading  exporter  of  manufac- 
tured products  for  several  years  with  about 
60  percent  of  its  commerical  Jet  transports 
being  brought  by  foreign  airlines. 

Now  it  is  facing  stiff  competition  mainly 
from  Airbus  Industrie,  a  consortium  70-per- 
cent owned  by  the  governments  of  France. 
Great  Britain.  West  Germany,  Spain.  Bel- 
giiun  and  the  Netherlands.  Airbus  has 
moved  up  behind  Boeing  and  ahead  of 
McDonnell  Douglas  as  the  world's  second 
largest  builder  of  wide-body  commercial 
plans. 

"U-S.  manufacturers  of  commercial  Jets 
face  an  internationalized  public  corpora- 
tion," Welch  said  in  a  speech  to  the  Penjer- 
del  Council  of  the  Greater  Philadelphia 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  "The  research,  de- 
velopment and  production  of  the  airbus  air- 
craft were  subsidized  by  the  respective  gov- 
ernments. This  multi-government  support 
continues  through  the  marketing  phase 
with  financing  and  other  benefits  intrinsic 
to  the  authority  of  governments  that  U.S. 
private  industry  cannot  meet. 

"Our  problem  with  Airbus  Industrie  long 
ago  moved  from  the  purely  competitive  as- 
pects of  product-to-product,  technology-to- 
technology  and  price-to-price  consider- 
ations. Unequivocally.  It  is  an  unbalanced 
conflict  that  Is  pitting  the  resources  of 
profit-oriented  U.S.  corporations  against  the 
treasuries  and  political  Influences  of  no  less 
than  four  European  countries." 

Later  in  a  meeting  with  The  Inquirer  Edi- 
torial Board.  Welch  told  of  having  gone  to 
Brazil  recently  to  see  about  selling  the  new 
Boeing  757  and  767  Jetliners  and  not  getting 
a  look-in.  It  was,  he  said,  because  Airbus  not 
only  wns  able  to  offer  the  Brazilians  better 
terms  to  finance  purchase  of  its  planes,  but 
siso  had  arranged  for  financing  for  pur- 
chases of  other  equipment. 

Similar  examples  are  occurring  with  in- 
creasing frequency,  Welch  said,  and  the 
long-range  threat  to  V&.  dominance  of  the 
commercial  airplane  market  is  clear,  since 
sales  today  set  the  pattern  for  10  to  IS  years 
In  the  future.  And  the  problem  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  plane  manufacturers.  American 
exporters  of  products  ranging  from  comput- 
er chips  and  office  machines  to  heavy  earth- 
movers  and  electric  power  generators  face  it 
too,  Welch  pointed  out. 

Welch  is  definitely  not  a  protectionist.  He 
had  harsh  words  for  tariffs  and  other  bar- 
riers to  international  trade. 

His  immediate  target  is  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  created  by  President  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt  In  1934  to  boost  export  sales  of 
American  products  by  offering  loans,  loan 
guarantees  and  insurance.  The  loans  are  in- 


tended to  counter  predatory  financing  aid 
by  foreign  governments  and  to  provide 
credit  for  expensive  exports  that  cannot 
secure  enough  commercial  credit. 

Welch  and  other  Boeing  executives  and 
officials  of  other  exporting  companies  are 
working  overtime  to  persuade  Congress  and 
the  Reagan  administration  to  revoke  pro- 
posed cuts  in  funds  Ex-Im  would  be  author- 
ized to  loan  in  the  1983  fiscal  year. 

It  is  a  repeat  of  an  intense  lobbying  effort 
which  last  year  resulted  in  restoring  the 
bank's  funding  to  $5.06  billion— more  than 
President  Carter  had  requested  and  $700 
million  higher  than  President  Reagan  pro- 
posed. 

As  in  last  year's  budget  hassle,  the  Ex-Im 
authorization  is  caught  In  a  debate  which 
centers  on  this  question:  If  Congress  is  cut- 
ting programs  for  human  services,  shouldn't 
it  demand  similar  sacrifices  of  Boeing  and 
other  major  corporations? 

The  answer,  of  course.  Is  Jobs,  not  only 
those  of  the  major  corporations  but  those  of 
thousands  of  sulwontractors.  and  there  are 
some  in  virtually  every  congressional  dis- 
trict. Still.  Congress  is  having  a  tough  time 
wrestling  with  the  question  and  the  Reagan 
administration  Is  ambivalent. 

The  President,  according  to  his  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget,  "believes  that 
American  business  should  be  required  to 
compete  in  the  market,  unfettered  by  un- 
necessary government  restriction,  but  un- 
aided by  special  government  privileges." 

And  both  last  year  and  this  year  Reagan 
proposed  cutting  Ex-Im's  authorization  as 
proof  his  budget  cuts  would  not  spare  prof- 
itable corporations. 

The  administration,  hoarever.  did  not 
fight  last  year  against  restoring  the  bank's 
funding  level  and  appears  to  be  taking  the 
same  course  now,  leaving  the  decision  up  to 
Congress. 

Welch  would  like  to  see  the  bank  compete 
on  a  worldwide  basis  whenever  American  ex- 
porters encounter  qteclal  government-aided 
financing  terms  as  Boeing  did  in  Brazil. 
That  could  touch  off  an  export  "war"  but 
Welch  predicted  that  "once  other  exporting 
nations  understand  that  we're  coining  to 
play  and  win,  there  is  a  greater  chance  of 
getting  agreements"  to  end  predatory  fi- 
nancing arrangements. 

"There  is  no  way  that  American  business 
can  compete  with  government  consortiums 
on  an  equal  basis,"  Welch  said.  "As  the 
years  go  by,  the  American  exporter  is  placed 
more  and  more  at  a  disadvantage  with  for- 
eign competitors  supported  fully  by  all 
agencies  of  their  export-minded  govern- 
ments." 

Boeing  is  clearly  fighting  for  its  export 
life,  but  the  record  of  American  loss  of 
export  sales  in  other  industries  indicates 
that  his  warning  should  be  taken  seriously. 

What  we  dont  need  ever— and  particular- 
ly right  now— Is  to  allow  more  American 
Jobs  to  go  out  the  window. 

HtnisoR  SiuraotLDms,  Inc. 
Pateagoula,  Mist..  May  ZS.  1982. 
Hon.  John  Hnifz, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wathington,  D.C. 

Dbar  Sknator  Hmn:  The  limiUtions  im- 
posed on  VA.  Export/Import  Bank  funding 
are  having  a  serious  negative  impact  on  em- 
ployment. The  conditions  for  Exim  loan 
guarantees  and  direct  loans  are  unrealistic 
and  unpredictable.  The  Interest  rates  are  so 
high  in  comparison  to  similar  foreign  gov- 
ernment funding  as  to  effectively  eliminate 
U.S.  manufacturers  as  viable  competitors  in 
overseas  markets. 


For  example,  government  guaranteed  fi- 
nancing for  exports  can  be  arranged 
through  the  Singapore  government  at  8M 
percent  for  80  percent  of  the  project  coats. 
Japanese  exporters  can  provide  government 
guaranteed  loans  at  8K  percent  for  80  per- 
cent of  the  project  costs  for  7  years,  and  at  9 
percent  for  the  remaining  20  percent  of 
project  cost  for  a  shorter  period  of  time:  In 
effect.  100  percent  financing  through  thelr 
govemment.  The  Korean  government 
makes  similar  guaranteea. 

In  comparison.  U.S.  Exim  Bank  rates  pres- 
ently are  12-13  percent  for  guaranteed  loans 
and  direct  loans  respectively  plus  a  one  per- 
cent loan  fee.  Financing  can  be  arranged  for 
only  60  percent  of  the  project  coat.  Limita- 
tions on  dollar  amounts  of  loans  change  so 
frequently  as  to  preclude  making  a  firm 
commitment  to  a  potential  customer. 

We  at  Hudson  Shipbuilders.  Inc..  Pasca- 
goula, Mississippi,  have  competed  in  the  for- 
eign offshore  supply/utility  vessel  market 
for  the  past  two  years.  We  are  a  new  Indus- 
try employing  800  persons.  We  have  never 
asked  for  government  assistance,  and  don't 
Intend  to.  However,  we  cannot  be  competi- 
tive with  foreign  yards  which  have  a  5  to  6 
point  advantage  in  Exim  Bank  rates  as  well 
as  government  subsidies  for  manufacturing. 
Even  though  we  are  able  to  build  vessels 
competitively,  we  now  cannot  compete  in 
our  established  markets  because  of  the  high 
costs  of  exporting  through  the  U.S.  Exim 
Bank  and  the  limitations  imposed  by  the 
current  Exim  Bank  regulations. 

Attachments  (1)  and  (2)  are  copies  of  tel- 
exes received  by  us,  which  explain  why  we 
lost  a  recent  bid  to  foreign  competition,  and 
is  one  example  of  the  problem  addressed 
herein. 

Our  industry  is  operating  in  a  depressed 
market.  High  Interest  rates  and  the  reces- 
sion in  the  domestic  supply  boat  market  arlll 
have  a  devastating  effect  on  the  Oulf  Coast 
shipbuilding  industry  unless  we  can  com- 
pete in  the  foreign  offshore  supply  boat 
markets.  During  the  past  year,  we  have  lost 
ten  boats  to  foreign  competition  due  to  the 
differential  in  Exim  Bank  rates.  This 
number  of  vessel  represents  50  percent  of 
our  total  annual  manufacturing  capability. 

The  Export/Exim  Bank  regulations  and 
Interest  rates  must  be  changed  now.  We  ask 
for  your  support. 
Sincerely. 

Wenblk  W.  HtmotssToii. 

Pretidiitnt, 
Travis  E.  Short, 
Vice  President  and  General  Manager. 

Attn:  Travis  Short 

First  set  specs  and  G.A.  received  Sat.  10th 
April— second  set  plus  letter  received  today 
Tuesday. 

Regret  that  despite  your  very  good  price 
for  AHIS  vessels  the  price  plus  excellent  fi- 
nancial terms  offered  by  the  Japanese  won 
the  day. 

Your  120  ft.  vessels  plus  two  camcraft 
being  offered  to  ARAMCO. 

Will  forward  cocopies  only  of  Kuwait  fire 
boat  requirement  at  this  stage  to  give  you 
opportunity  to  examine  thoroughly  before 
final  commitment. 

Reverse  Osmosis  plant  onboard  Teal  Pro- 
duces less  each  day.  Full  set  of  membranes 
filters  etc.  Being  ordered.  Sodium  laurel  sul- 
phate for  cleaning  membranes  not  yet  locat- 
ed is  this  known  by  any  other  name?  Hope 
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your  discussions  with  manufacturer  might 
provide  some  answers. 
Recutis, 

Pcrra  Evans. 

liuvis  Short 

Many  thanks  your  assistance  on  camcraft 
speeds. 

P.Y.I,  your  prices  for  AHTS  were  very  fa- 
vourable compared  to  the  Japanese,  whose 
price  was  also  very  dependent  on  exchange 
rates.  Japanese  finance  of  80  percent  loan  at 
8.75  percent  over  7  years  from  delivery  won 
the  day  in  the  end.  Additional  finance  for  20 
percent  balance  also  available  at  9  percent 
increasing  after  two  years. 

REYR  82-039.  What  French  equipment 
being  fitted? 
Regards. 

Pkter  Evans.* 


sail  I, 
fail 


SMALL  BUSINESS  INNOVATION 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  SASSER.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day the  Senate  concurred  in  the 
House  amendment  to  Senate  passed 
bill,  S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Innova- 
tion Development  Act  of  1982.  This 
action  paves  the  way  for  the  enact- 
ment into  law  of  this  very  important 
piece  of  small  business  legislation.  As  a 
cosponsor  of  S.  881  and  of  its  predeces- 
sor in  the  last  Congress,  S.  1860,  I  am 
very  happy  to  see  this  final  action 
taken  by  the  Senate. 

I  have  been  very  worried  in  recent 
years  over  reports  that  we  as  a  nation 
were  not  making  the  same  great 
strides  in  the  way  of  innovation  that 
we  once  did.  Much  of  our  strength  has 
come  from  our  ability  to  stay  on  the 
cutting  edge  of  new  technological 
breakthroughs,  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  preserve  and  enhance 
our  leadership  in  this  area. 

That  need  for  innovation  and  tech- 
nological leadership  is  the  single  most 
important  reason  for  the  passage  of 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act.  It  will  require  that  Feder- 
al agencies  with  large  research  budg- 
ets hire  small  businesses,  as  well  as 
large  firms  an(f  universities,  to  do  at 
least  a  small  part  of  their  research. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  small 
firms  have  been  repeatedly  shown  to 
be  excellent  innovators.  Several  stud- 
ies substantiate  their  tremendous  con- 
tributions to  the  Nation  in  the  way  of 
new  discoveries.  It  has  been  shown,  for 
example,  that  small  businesses  nave 
produced  over  half  of  the  new  product 
and  process  innovations  since  World 
War  II.  It  has  also  been  proven  that 
small  firms  produce  24  times  as  many 
innovations  per  research  dollar  than 
do  large  firms. 

Despite  this  tremendously  impres- 
sive performance,  less  than  4  percent 
of  Federal  R.  &  D.  funds  go  to  small 
businesses.  A  recent  study  by  the  Re- 
search and  Planning  Institute  of  Cam- 
bridge. Mass.,  on  the  growth  of  inno- 
vative high-technology  firms  found 
that  small  businesses  are  unable  to  re- 
•^ive    basic    research    support    from 
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maiy  Federal  agencies  dispensing  re- 
search funds.  "In  fact,"  the  report 
,  "their  ideas  are  not  even  given  a 
hearing  *  *  *." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  appalling.  We 
are  neglecting  the  great  resource  that 
we  have  in  the  small  business  sector  of 
this  economy  and  we  very  much  need 
the  Small  Business  Innovation  Devel- 
opment Act  to  address  this  neglect. 

In  addition,  I  would  like  to  commend 
my  colleagues.  Senator  Rddman,  Sena- 
tor Weicker,  and  Senator  Nunn  for 
their  important  role  in  seeing  this  leg- 
islation passed. 

The  1980's  pose  new  challenges  for 
ou^  country  and  we  must  do  every- 
thing we  can  to  insure  we  are  up  to 
meeting  these  challenges.  A  leadership 
rol0  in  technological  innovation  is  one 
imiortant  way  of  accomplishing  this 
goal.  S.  881,  the  Small  Business  Inno- 
va^on  Act  will  help  the  small  busi- 
neajses  of  this  country  to  attain  this 
goa 


THREE  MILE  ISLAND  CLEAN  UP 
•  Ifr.  HEINZ.  Mr.  President,  recent 
hei  rings  were  held  on  my  bill,  S.  1606, 
wh  ch  would  establish  a  method  for 
f ui  ding  a  speedy  and  thorough  clean- 
up at  Three  Mile  Island.  It  is  an 
uri  ent  matter  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Ih  response  to  these  hearings,  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Ruk-al  Electric  Association.  Their 
boird  of  directors  developed  a 
thoughtful  resolution  clearly  stating 
th0ir  support  for  my  efforts  to  find  an 
expeditious  and  complete  cleanup  at 
Three  Mile  Island  unit  No.  2. 1  submit 
foij  the  Record  the  Pennsylvania 
Rival  Electric  Association  resolution. 
The  resolution  follows: 

Resolution  on  S.  1608 
\^hereas.  The  nation's  most  serious  com- 
mercial  nuclear  power  plant  accident  oc- 
curred at  Three  Mile  Island  Unit  Number 
(TMI-II>  in  March  of  1979;  and 
'hereas.  Because  of  the  significant  costs 
:iated  with  the  cleanup  effort  at  TMI- 
II.  (the  timing  of  that  effort  is  indefinite 
an 

'hereas.  Each  additional  day  the  cleanup 
effort  is  extended  because  of  financial  un- 
ceitaintles.  a  great  public  health  threat  to 
th«  people  of  Central  Pennsylvania  contin- 
uej  unnecessarily,  consumers  receiving 
power  from  the  utilities  that  own  TMI  con- 
tinue to  pay  inflated  electric  bills  unneces- 
sarily, and  the  future  of  nuclear  power  as  a 
reasonably  priced  energy  source  for  our 
nation  remains  clouded  uruiecessarily:  and 

Whereas,  Members  of  the  Pennsylvania/ 
Ne  V  Jersey  Congressional  Delegations,  espe- 
cia  lly  Senators  John  Heinz  and  Bill  Bradley 
ana  Representative  Allen  Ertel,  and  Penn- 
sylvania Oovemor  Dick  Thomburgh  have 
evolved  an  equitable  plan  to  finance  the 
cleanup  of  TMI-II:  a  plan  which  includes 
participation  by  the  federal  government  and 
the  state  governments  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Neiw  Jersey,  the  owners  of  TMI,  and  utilities 
ovi  ning  nuclear  generation:  and 

^  Whereas.  The  National  Rural  Electric  Co- 
op >rative    Association.    (NRECA),    without 


consulting  the  Pennsylvania  Rural  Electric 
Associatjlon  or  notifying  It  in  advance,  has 
presents  testimony  opposing  financial  par- 
ticipatiori  by  nuclear  utilities  In  the  TMI-II 
cleanup  (effort:  Therefore,  be  it 

Retol^d,  by  the  Ptnnsylvania  Rural  Elec- 
tric Aispciation,  That  we  support  full  fi- 
nancing of  the  TMI-II  cleanup  effort  by  the 
federal  government  because  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, in  large  part,  is  responsible  for 
promoting  the  development  and  commer- 
cialization of  the  nuclear  power  Industry 
and  because  the  federal  government  has  es- 
tablishetl  a  longstanding  policy  of  aiding  in 
the  recovery  after  natural  and  man-made 
disaster!,  <!ven  those  with  a  limited  geo- 
graphical impact:  and  be  it  further 

Xesolwd,  That  we  believe  the  federal  gov- 
emmeni  should  play  a  significant  role  in  fi- 
nancing: the  cleanup  of  TMI-II  because  of 
inaction  on  the  part  of  the  Nuclear  Regula- 
tory Cammission  to  alert  nuclear  power 
plant  operators  of  the  existence  of  problems 
similar  io  that  which  caused  the  accident  at 
Three  Mile  Island:  and  be  it  further 

Aesofied,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Electric!  Association,  realizing  that  econom- 
ic, fiscal,  and  political  limitations  currently 
make  It  highly  unlikely  that  the  federal 
government  will  fully  finance  the  TMI-II 
cleanun  supports  efforts  put  forward  by  our 
Congresional  Delegations  and  Governor  to 
seek  ctfitributlons  to  the  cleanup  effort 
from  thie  federal  government,  the  state  gov- 
ernments of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey, 
the  nuclear  power  Industry,  and  electric 
utilities,  owning  nuclear  generation:  and  be 
it  further 

Re$ol^td,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Electric  Association,  realizing  that  all  Amer- 
icans—and especially  Americans  served  by 
electric  utilities  owning  nuclear  genera- 
tion—h^ve  an  Important  stake  in  the  expe- 
ditious cleanup  of  the  accident  at  TMI-II. 
supportJB  the  concept  of  obtaining  contribu- 
tions fMom  nuclear  utilities  and  their  con- 
sumers I  to  support  the  financing  of  the 
cleanud  effort  If  full  funding  for  this  effort 
is  unavailable  from  the  federal  government: 
and  be  it  further 

Retol^d,  That  the  Pennsylvania  Rural 
Electric  Association,  on  behalf  of  the  over 
6OO.OOO]  consumers  who  are  served  by  the 
rural  ejectric  cooperatives  of  Pennsylvania 
and  New  Jersey,  supports  the  provisions  of 
U.S.  Senate  Bill  1608  relating  to  the  financ- 
ing of  the  cleanup  of  the  accident  at  Three 
Mile  Is^d  Unit  Number  Two;  and  be  It  fur- 
ther     1 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to!  the  members  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Ne)w  Jersey  Congressional  Delegations, 
the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  NRECA  National  Di- 
rectors! '''^'^  Pennsylvania  and  New 
Jersey.! 
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ADMITS  ARMS  BUILDUP 

•  Mr.  I  CHILES.  Mr.  President,  several 
times  this  year,  I  have  addressed  the 
Senat^  on  the  topic  of  Cuba.  I  have 
talked!  about  what  the  Castro  regime 
had  done  to  that  once-proud  country, 
and  what  it  is  doing  to  the  free  world. 
Castiro's  Communist  government  has 
brought  economic  ruin  to  the  Cuban 
people,  strangling  them  with  a  Soviet- 
type  centrally  planned  economy.  Over 
the  ytfars,  we  have  watched  as  Cuba's 
foreig  1  debt  has  bloated,  its  ability  to 
feed    ts  people  has  shrunk,  and  its 


workers'  productivity  and  morale  has 
declined. 

Just  as  Cuba's  economy  is  kept 
afloat  only  by  high  amounts  of  Soviet 
money,  its  military  machine  is  also  fed 
by  the  Soviets.  Back  in  February,  I 
spoke  about  intelligence  reports  show- 
ing that  Cuba  was  undergoing  a  mas- 
sive arms  buildup.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  Soviet  Union  is  giving  the  Cubans 
everything  from  bombers  to  training 
in  guerrilla  tactics.  And  it  was  equally 
obvious  that  Castro  was  using  Soviet 
assistance  to  support  terrorism,  aid  in 
drug  trafficking,  and'  generally  under- 
mine democracy  around  the  world. 

Earlier  this  month,  Cuba's  Vice 
President  confirmed  the  reports  about 
his  country's  arms  buildup.  He  stood 
before  the  United  Nations  General  As- 
sembly's special  session  on  disarma- 
ment and  told  the  delegates  that  Cuba 
had  almost  doubled  its  military  capa- 
bility in  1  year's  time.  He  admitted 
that  his  country  had  received  "huge 
quantities  of  modem  and  sophisticated 
weapons"  in  the  past  few  months.  Of 
course,  he  did  not  admit  that  the 
weapons  were  coming  from  the  Soviet 
Union. 

The  reason  for  all  this?  Supposedly, 
defense  against  American  "aggres- 
sion." The  Cuban  Vice  President. 
Carlos  Rafael  Rodriguez,  charged  the 
United  States  with  running  a  "cam- 
paign of  lies  and  slander"  against  his 
country.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  we 
do  not  have  to  manufacture  lies  about 
Castro  and  his  regime— their  actions 
speak  for  themselves. 

It  is  hard  to  t>elieve  that  these  com- 
ments were  made  at  a  disarmament 
conference.  Vice  President  Rafael 
Rodriguez  was  trying  to  defend  the 
arms  buildup  in  his  country  with  the 
claim  that  Cuba  is  pursuing  peace 
through  strength.  At  the  same  time, 
he  applauded  the  Soviets— who  spend 
\Vi  times  as  much  as  we  do  on  their 
military— for  their  "sensible  and  real- 
istic" approach.  Yet,  Rafael  Rodriguez 
had  the  audacity  to  attack  the  United 
States  for  pursuing  a  strong  defense. 
He  claims  that  for  the  United  States 
to  bring  our  military  forces  back  up  to 
par  "provokes"  and  "accelerates"  the 
arms  race. 

Mr.  {^resident,  90  miles  off  the  coast 
of  Florida,  Fidel  Castro's  regime  is 
arming  itself  to  the  teeth.  It  is  easy  to 
see  that  Cuba  is  not  arming  to  work 
for  peace.  Mr.  Rafael  Rodriguez  is 
right  about  one  thing— arms  control 
and  world  peace  should  be  among  ev- 
eryone's highest  priorities.  To  a  large 
extent,  the  future  of  the  world  hangs 
on  how  we  handle  the  arms  race.  But 
we  sure  do  not  want  to  handle  it  on 
Castro's  terms.* 


HUNGER  IN  EAST  TIMOR 
CONTINUES 

•  Mr.  TSONGAS.  Mr.  President,  on 
several  occasions  over  the  past  2  years. 


I  have  drawn  attention  to  the  continu- 
ing tragedy  in  the  former  Portuguese 
colony  of  East  Timor,  an  island  terri- 
tory that  was  invaded  by  Indonesia 
years  ago.  On  April  28,  I  rose  to 
submit  a  concurrent  resolution  which 
was  also  introduced  by  Representative 
Tony  P.  Hall  of  Ohio  in  the  House, 
calling  upon  the  President  to  encour- 
age the  Government  of  Indonesia  to 
change  its  policies  toward  East  Timor. 
I  did  so  after  receiving  consistent,  dis- 
turbing reports  from  a  wide  range  of 
credible  sources  over  a  period  of  many 
months. 

I  would  like  to  alert  my  colleagues  to 
significant  new  information  that  con- 
firms past  accounts  and  clearly  shows 
that  the  situation  in  East  Timor  is  far 
worse  than  I  had  previously  believed. 
This  information  is  contained  in  a  de- 
tailed article  that  recently  appeared  in 
the  Philadelphia  Inquirer  by  Rod 
Nordland,  who  has  shared  a  Pulitzer 
Prize  for  investigative  reporting.  Mr. 
Nordland  spent  11  days  in  East  Timor 
in  May,  the  first  visit  by  an  American 
Journalist  to  the  territory  in  2  years 
and  one  of  the  few  by  an  independent 
outside  observer  in  the  6  years  since 
Indonesia  invaded  the  island. 

To  put  Mr.  Nordland's  article  in  its 
proper  context,  I  will  briefly  recount 
some  recent  history.  Last  E>ecember 
16,  I  expressed  great  concern  over  an 
account  from  a  distinguished  Roman 
Catholic  cleric  in  East  Timor,  who 
charged  that  an  Indonesian  military 
offensive,  accompanied  by  the  most 
gruesome  of  atrocities,  could  lead  to 
serious  food  shortages.  I  stressed  that 
East  Timor  was  still  recovering  from 
the  Cambodia-like  cataclysm  that 
struck  the  territory  from  1978  through 
1980  and  suggested  that  additional 
food  stockpiles  t>e  established  to  help 
avert  further  disasters.  At  that  time.  I 
also  drew  attention  to  an  Amnesty 
International  report  which  spoke  of 
summary  executions  and  "disappear- 
ances" carried  out  by  the  Indonesian 
forces,  as  well  as  arbitrary  imprison- 
ment, primarily  but  not  exclusively,  on 
the  offshore  island  of  Atauro. 

Then,  on  February  8,  I  cited  Austra- 
lian press  accounts  of  an  appeal  for 
food  aid  made  by  the  Apostolic  Admin- 
istrator of  East  Timor,  Msgr.  Mar- 
tinho  da  CosU  Lopes,  to  the  Austra- 
lian Catholic  Relief  Agency.  I  sUted 
that  the  Australian  Government  had 
responded  immediately  with  a  pledge 
of  1,000  tons  of  com  for  the  Austra- 
lian Catholic  Relief  shipment,  but  was 
careful  to  note  that  Australian  Catho- 
lic Relief  had  not  actually  been  per- 
mitted to  enter  East  Timor  to  assess 
the  situation  and  supervise  distribu- 
tion of  the  food  aid.  I  called  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  full-time,  on-the- 
ground  operations  by  qualified,  inde- 
pendent international  relief  agencies, 
and  expressed  my  belief  that  a  neutral 
international  presence  is  needed  in 
East  Timor  to  protect  the  civilian  pop- 


ulation from  further  violence  as  well 
as  to  distribute  food  and  medicine. 

On  April  28,  when  I  submitted  my 
resolution  on  East  Timor,  I  stated  that 
I  was  very  pleased  to  learn  that  the 
International  Committee  of  the  Red 
Cross  (ICRC)  had  been  allowed  to  visit 
East  Timor  prisons,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  1975  Indonesian  invasion, 
over  a  2-week  period  in  late  Feburary. 
I  registered  my  hope  that  ICRC  would 
be  able  to  continue  its  valuable  activi- 
ties in  the  territory. 

While  noting  that  the  ICRC  prison 
visits  were  undoubtedly  a  positive  step, 
I  emphasized  that  they  only  constitut- 
ed one  aspect  of  the  situation.  I 
stressed  that  the  Indonesian  Govern- 
ment had  flatly  refused  to  accept  the 
1.000  tons  of  com  offered  by  Australia 
to  fortify  the  Timor  food  stockpiles. 
The  reason  for  this  stand,  according  to 
the  Sydney  Momlng  Herald,  was  "Ja- 
karta's continuing  anger  over  the  cre- 
dence given  by  the  Australian  Catholic 
Relief  to  Msgr.  da  Costa  Lopes'  letter" 
which  the  Indonesian  Government 
claimed  "was  mischievous  and  false." 

I  noted  that  Monsignor  Lopes  appar- 
ently had  good  reason  to  worry  about 
the  food  situation,  not  to  mention  the 
hiunan  rights  situation  in  general:  The 
Far  Eastern  Economic  Review  had  re- 
ported on  March  19  that  "some  ob- 
servers are  concerned  that  food  short- 
ages may  develop  and  that  Indonesia's 
angry  reaction  to  international  criti- 
cism of  its  East  Timor  policy  may 
hinder  relief  activities,"  and  added 
that  relief  agencies  want  some  relief 
work  to  continue  in  East  Timor  but 
that  "Jakarta  has  been  reluctant  to 
admit  that  there  is  such  a  need." 

Let  us  now  turn  to  Rod  Nordland's 
May  28.  article  in  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer, where  he  writes  that  East 
Timor  faces  a  new  wave  of  famine,  the 
second  in  5  years;  that  evidence  of  se- 
rious food  shortages  can  be  found  all 
over  the  country;  that  even  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  the  capiUl,  Dili,  18 
of  22  children  weighed  and  measured 
by  Mr.  Nordland  were  foimd  to  be 
chronically  malnourished,  or  slowly 
starving,  according  to  World  Health 
Organization  standards. 

There  was  ample  time  to  prevent 
such  a  calamity:  Warnings  of  serious 
food  shortages  that  would  result  from 
the  Indonesian  military  offensive  of 
last  July  through  September  were 
issued  long  ago.  Making  the  situation 
even  worse,  top  Indonesian  military  of- 
ficials in  E^ast  Timor  still  deny  that  a 
problem  exists.  Mr.  Nordland  provides 
evidence  that  the  Indonesian  military 
tries  to  intimidate  ordinary  Timorese 
into  saying  that  there  is  enough  food 
when  clearly  this  is  false. 

While  Mr.  Nordland's  extensive  arti- 
cle deals  with  a  wide  range  of  issues 
and  should  be  read  as  a  whole  to  cap- 
ture the  full  flavor  of  the  situation.  I 
wish  to  say  that  I  am  frankly  appalled 
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at  the  needless  suffering  and  oppres- 
sion that  the  people  of  East  Timor 
continue  to  face,  at  the  ci^ousness 
and  disregard  with  which  they  are 
being  treated.  While  the  Nordland  ar- 
ticle is  not  easy  to  sununarize.  its  es- 
sence is  captured  in  the  words  of  a  top 
Indonesian  military  official.  Col.  A.  P. 
Kalangie.  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Nordland: 
He  recently  eontrasted  Indonesia'*  takeov- 
er (of  East  Ttmor)  with  the  current  dispute 
over  the  nUkluid  Islands  "The  British  sen- 
ersls  are  bad.  You  don't  give  a  little  bit.  a 
little  bit.  you  go  all  at  once.  Like  what  we 
did  here  is  all  at  once— bok!— and  then  ex- 
plain to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  we  are 
here.  This  is  how  to  do  it.  like  the  Russians 
in  Afghanistan." 

The  resolution  that  I  have  Intro- 
duced on  April  28  has  received  biparti- 
san support.  It  addresses  the  critical 
humanitarian  problems  of  East  Timor 
and  calls  for  a  Just  political  settle- 
ment, in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  international  law.  I  urge  all  of 
my  colleagues  who  have  not  yet  done 
so  to  support  this  resolution.  Mr. 
Nordland  reports  that  many  of  the 
people  he  managed  to  interview  pri- 
vately were  fearful  about  talking,  but 
"docens  did  so  nevertheless,  saying  as 
one  did.  'Please  tell  the  world  so  they 
can  help  the  Timorese  people.' "  Now 
more  than  ever,  the  future  of  the 
Timorese  people  may  depend  on  our 
action. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  Rob  Nord- 
land's  article  from  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  be  printed  in  the  Racoso.  Mr. 
Nordland  is  to  be  commended  for  his 
excellent  investigative  woi^  which 
has  provided  us  with  an  invaluable 
firsthand  account  of  this  tragedy.  I 
urge  all  of  my  colleagues  to  give  his  ar- 
ticle their  closest  attention. 

The  article  follows: 

(From  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer.  BCay  38, 
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Hmtan:  Dmna  Immmsu.  Tmoa  RntAms  a 

Lams  or  If  isnr 

(By  Rod  Nordland) 

Dnj,  East  Tmoa.— East  Timor,  the 
former  Portuguese  colony  that  was  forcibly 
annexed  by  Indonesia  in  1976,  is  a  land 
beset  by  widespread  malnutrition  and 
hunger.  This  year's  grain  harvest  was  a 
dismal  failure;  now.  even  as  many  Timorese 
suffer  through  longstanding  food  shortages 
they  face  a  new  wave  of  famine,  the  second 
in  five  years. 

Adding  to  the  mUery  of  East  Timor,  the 
incidence  of  disease  is  essentially  unchal- 
lenged by  the  province's  inadequate  medical 
care;  a  six-year  guerrilla  war  continues  to 
disrupt  the  populace,  and  anU-insurgency 
measures  imposed  by  a  military  government 
have  stripped  Timorese  of  their  dvll  rights. 

Thousands  of  people  are  political  prison- 
ers—most of  them  simply  because  they  are 
related,  often  distantly,  to  a  fighter  with 
the  guerrilla  group  known  as  Fretilin— the 
Revolutionary  Front  for  Independent  East 
Timor.  Hundreds  of  thousands  have  been 
relocated  in  a  policy  to  depopulate  the  coun- 
tryside and  dci^rtve  the  guerrillas  of  civUian 
support 

These  are  some  of  the  conclusions  reached 
during  an  11-day  tour  of  the  province  of 


East  limor,  the  first  visit  by  an  American 
Journ  ilist  in  two  years  and  one  of  the  few 
allow  id  to  an  independent  outidde  observer 
in  th(  six  years  of  Indonesian  rule.  They  are 
concl  isions  that  are  supported  by  a  number 
of  cl<  rgymen,  civilian  officials  and  aid  orga- 
nixatlms. 

Ne^  ertheless.  Indonesian  officials  hotly 
conte  It  them  all.  According  to  these  offi- 
cials, there  was  no  poor  harvest  this  year, 
only  Isolated  food  shortages:  there  is  no 
famli  e,  only  isolated  cases  of  malnutrition: 
there  are  no  political  prisoners.  Just  a  reha- 
bilita  ion  center  where  the  relatives  of  guer- 
rillas ire  kept  for  their  own  good:  the  coun- 
trysl<  e  has  not  been  depopulated,  it  has 
been ''resettled." 

"We  have  nothing  to  hide  in  East  Timor." 
Adm.  Sudomo  of  Indonesia's  Command  for 
the  li  estoratton  of  Peace  and  Order  said  re- 
oentl: '  when  he  issued  the  invitation  to  vlstt 
the  I  rovince.  which  has  been  a  source  of 
inten  lational  concern  since  the  mid-1970B. 

Tei  r  after  year,  the  United  Nations  has 
condemned  as  illegal  Indonesia's  forcible 
take«  rer  of  East  Ttmor  and  has  demanded 
that  It  withdraw  its  troops  and  allow  for 
self ■<]  eterralnatlon.  Portugal  itself  has  re- 
fused to  acknowledge  the  annexation,  insist- 
ing tj  lat  Fretilin  is  the  appropriate  govern- 
ing pt  iwer  of  a  free  East  Ttmor. 

Th(  recent  visit  included  tours  by  helicop- 
ter aful  Je^p  of  IS  towns  and  villages  in 
eight  of  the  province's  13  districts.  Oovite 
almost  perpetual  close  monitoring  by  Indo- 
nesian military  and  civilian  off idala.  it  was 
still  I  lossible  to  see  obvious  signs  of  large- 
scale  malnutrition  and  disease,  as  well  as 
overt  depression. 

It  ^ao  was  sometimes  possible  to  meet  in- 
depei  doitly  with  Timorese  in  and  out  of 
goveifunent.  with  clergy  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  In  the  mostly  Catholic 
provilice  and  with  average  Timorese  from 
mans  walks  of  life. 

Wh  lie  many  of  the  scores  of  Ttmorese 
inter  lewed  were  frankly  fearful  about  talk- 
ing. ( loaens  did  so  nonetheless,  saying,  as 
one  i  kU  "Please  tell  the  world  so  they  can 
help  ^e  Ttmorese  people."  At  least  six  of 
thoMl  interviewed,  it  was  learned,  were  sum- 
mon* 1  afterward  to  military  intelligence 
head  luarters  and  interrogated  about  what 
they  lad  said,  often  for  many  hours. 

Th( !  picture  that  emerged  was  one  of  a 
popu  ation  that  widely  regards  the  Indone- 
sians as  a  foreign  occupying  force.  Even 
manj  leaders  who  once  favored  annexation 
by  Ii  donesia  have  become  disenchanted— in 
some  cases  openly— with  Indonesian  rule,  or 
at  lei  «t  with  the  military  officials  that  rep- 
resen  t  it  here. 

Th  \  behavior  of  those  military  authorities 
"can  only  be  described  as  being  the  behavior 
of  CO  nquerora  toward  a  conquered  people," 
said  I  petition  signed  by  a  pro-Indonesian 
memta  of  the  provincial  assembly,  Joao 
Pedr » Soares.  and  sent  last  year  to  the  cen- 
tral I  ovemment  in  Jakarta.  Indonesia's  cap- 
ital, appealing  for  relief.  A  short  time  later. 
Soar  •  and  three  other  Eut  Tlmoreae  mem- 
bers of  parliament  whose  names  appeared 
on  (be  petition  disappeared,  reemerglng 
after!  a  month  to  swear  that  It  was  a  fake. 

The  Indonesian  rule  has  been  character- 
ised |By  fear  and  marred  by  accusations  of 
tortiare  and  widespread  abuse  of  civilians  by 
soldiers.  There  are  virtually  no  civil  liber- 
ties. Peasants  are  told  to  whom  they  must 
sell  1  heir  coffee  and  at  what  price.  No  one 
may  leave  his  village  or  hometown  without 
peinlsslon.  Telephone  calls  and  telegrams 
to  pi  ices  outside  East  Timor  are  forbidden. 
No  0  ne  may  leave  the  province  without  spe- 


cial—and  jrardy  granted— permission.  That 
apidies  as  well  to  the  more  than  4.000  citi- 
sens  of  otper  countries  who  live  In  the  prov- 
ince. According  to  military  police  statistics, 
there  ar^  916  Portuguese  nationals  and 
3.158  Tanranese  nationals  on  East  Timor; 
many  of  ihem  have  requested  and  been  re- 
fused peimlasion  to  return  to  their  own 
countriesj 

irese  have  already  suffered  a 

since  the  1974  revolution  In  Por- 

t  to  power  lef  tIsU  who  Initiated 

decolonisation  of  Portuguese 

the  world.  One  of  those 

the  eastern  half  of  the  Island 

(West  Ttmor  had  been  a  Dutch 

Jolntng  Indonesia  when  that 

independence  from  the  Dutch 

rt.  1949.) 

Timor,  the  Initial  struggle  for 

deoolonlxatlon  ended  when  the 

independence  Fretilin   wrested 

two  other  parties.  UDT,  or 

wanted  to  remain  a  colony  of 

Portugal.  [  and  Apodlte.  a  small  minority 

favored  Integration  with  Indone- 

FretlUnl  declared  the  short-lived  Demo- 
ibllc  of  East  Timor  on  November 
A  week  later.  Indonesian  para- 
marines   invaded   Dili,   and 
Few  months  they  had  taken  over 
Timor.  In  July  1976.  it  was  pro- 
's 37th  province, 
fighting  with   tht!  FretUin 

did  not  end.  and  the  years-long 

dlsruptloa  interfered  with  planting.  The  ul- 
It  was  a  major  famine  that  dev- 
te  province  between  1978  and  1980, 
loss  of  life. 

conditions  in  East  Timor  leaked 
Ithough  Indonesia  initially  denied 
reporU  of  the  famine.  In  I9M  and  1981  the 
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and  the  {CathoUc  Relief  Services  of  the 

were  allowed  to  begin  a  relief 

the  province.  It  was  terminated 

by  the  Indonesian  government, 

I  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 

'  people  died  in  the  fighting  and 

fore  the  relief  program  began  may 

1  for  sure,  but  based  on  Indo- 

figures,    there    were    only 

in  East  Timor  in  1980:  in 

{Portuguese  authorities  had  count- 

iuston  that  may  be  drawn  from 
Is  not  as  obvious  as  it  appears. 
le  Portuguese  census  wss  a  volun- 
People  were  asked  to  go  to  their 
Ive  centers  to  be  coimted. 
lived  far  In  the  mountaiiu  and  did 
the  trip.  Under  the  Indonesian 
I  the  other  hand,  people  Iwve 
itrated  in  towns  and  resettle- 
;ers.  and  the  1980  censiis  wss  a 
door-to-door  affair, 
eless.  Catholic  authorities  doubt 
results,  and  the  church's 
puts  the  current  population  at 
435.000.  4  loss  of  225.000  people  from  the 
Portucu«ae  figure. 

While  still  recovering  from  the  terrible 
famine  of  the  late  1970s.  Timorese  agricul- 
ture was  dealt  another  blow  last  year.  when. 
Just  ss  the  planting  season  was  beginning 
and  only  a  few  months  after  the  govern- 
ment hsid  ordered  the  relief  program  ended, 
the  Indmieslan  army  launched  Operation 
Security.] 

Every  male  in  the  province  age  13  or  older 
was  ordered  into  the  mountain  to  help  the 
army  to  ponduct  a  giant  sweep  designed  to 
finish  th^  Fretilin  once  and  for  aU.  The  ci- 


r 


vilians,  mostly  armed  with  sticks  and  farm 
implements,  formed  human  chains  and  en- 
circled the  nigged  mountain  fastnesses 
where  the  guerrillas  were  believed  to  be 
hiding.  Army  troops  moved  ahead  of  them, 
theoretically  to  beat  their  quarry  into  this 
human  net. 

Many  of  those  caught  in  the  net,  however, 
were  civilians  who  themselves  had  resisted 
government  attempts  to  make  them  leave 
their  homes  in  the  mountains— the  tradi- 
tional dwelling  place  for  Timorese— and 
move  to  resettlement  centers. 

According  to  the  top  church  authority 
here,  apostolic  administrator  Msgr.  Mar- 
tlnho  da  Costa  Lopes,  who  Is  widely  known 
ss  "the  bishop,"  at  least  1,000  civilians  per- 
ished in  the  operation,  which  lasted  from 
two  to  four  months  between  June  and  Sep- 
tember 1081.  In  one  action  alone,  he  said. 
500  civilians  were  klUed  at  Ladut  in  Vique- 
que  District. 

"Many  Timorese  were  killed, 
including  .  .  .  innocent  children,  pregnant 
women  and  defenseless  people  without  any 
crimes  except  their  willingness  to  be  inde- 
pendent from  all  oppression."  Msgr.  da 
Costa  Lopes  said  in  a  recent  interview  here. 

The  Indonesian  government  says,  official- 
ly, that  Operation  Secxirity  was  a  success 
and  that  it  reduced  the  ranks  of  Fretilin  to 
300  men,  sharing  120  weapcms.  Privately, 
however,  several  officials  say  there  are  still 
as  many  as  1,300  armed  guerrillas  at  large. 

The  greatest  casualty  of  Operation  Securi- 
ty, in  fact,  was  the  1981-82  com  and  rice 
crop,  much  of  which  was  not  planted  before 
the  rainy  season  began  in  September  be- 
cause the  men  of  East  Timor  were  with  the 
army  In  the  mountains. 

That  crop  was  to  have  been  harvested  in 
March,  but  it  was  a  disaster,  according  to 
Msgr.  da  Costa  Lopes,  clergy  elsewhere  in 
the  province  and  other  independent  sources. 
The  International  Committee  of  the  Red 
CTross,  which  still  has  one  representative  on 
East  Timor,  stated  in  a  report  in  March 
that,  according  to  official  figures,  the  antici- 
pated crop  of  40,000  to  60,000  tons  of  maise 
and  30,000  to  40,000  tons  of  rice  would  not 
be  harvested  in  1983  because  of  bad  weath- 
er, attacks  by  rodents  and  "movement  of 
population  in  the  second  half  of  1981 
[which]  made  planting  in  some  areas,  spe- 
cially in  the  south,  insufficient." 

According  to  clergy  here,  the  result  has 
been  a  famine  or  near-famine  in  many  parts 
of  the  province,  particularly  in  Baucau  and 
Viqueque  districts  in  the  east,  where  the 
continuing  fighting  between  government 
troops  and  Fretilin  guerrillas  has  been  most 
severe. 

Msgr.  da  Costa  Lopes  hesitates  to  use  the 
term  "famine";  he  prefers  to  say  that  more 
than  half  of  the  population  in  those  dis- 
tricts, where  more  than  100,000  people  live, 
has  "Insufflcent  food  to  maintain  life."  In 
addition,  he  said,  hunger  and  malnutrition 
are  endemic  throughout  the  country. 

"In  Viqueque.  they  begin  to  eat  the  sagu 
[boiled  palm  pulp],  and  this  is  a  sign  for 
Timorese  that  famine  is  coming."  he  said. 

Other  clergymen  stated  the  case  more 
strongly.  "If  you  quote  me  as  saying  this, 
111  be  killed,"  said  one,  who  was  recently  in 
the  eastern  part  of  the  province.  "Famine  is 
always  a  relative  term,  and  there  is  hunger 
and  malnutrition  all  over  the  country,  but 
it's  truly  a  famine  in  this  region"  of  Baucau 
and  Viqueque. 

One  of  the  worst-hit  towns  in  Viqueque, 
according  to  Msgr.  da  Costa  Lopes,  is  Uato- 
lari,  a  mountainside  town  close  to  the  scene 
of    the    heaviest    fighting.    Not    so,    Esst 


Timor's    vice    governor,    Frandsoo    Zavier 
Lopes  da  Cnia. 

"The  bishop,  you  know,  he  Just  stays  here 
in  Dili,  he  doesn't  go  very  often  to  the 
mountains."  Lopes  da  Crux  said.  "Uatolari, 
they  have  a  surplus,  plenty  of  com.  The 
military  commaitder  told  me  he  bought  26 
million  rupiahs  (about  841,000)  of  com,  so 
how  could  they  be  starving  in  Uatolari? 

"The  truth  la,"  he  added,  "no  famine  here 
in  East  Timor— you  can  see  one  or  two 
people  who  don't  have  enough  food,  but  not 
a  famine." 

A  prominent  Timorese  viewed  the  issue  of 
famine  politically.  Like  many,  he  was  dearty 
sympathetic  to  the  guerrilla  movement: 
"The  Fretilin  Is  a  symbol  of  resistance"  to 
Indonesia,  he  said.  "In  the  heart  of  the 
people  there  will  always  be  resistance. 
That's  why  I  think  the  Indonesians  are 
happy  to  see  famine.  The  Timorese  people 
will  always  be  a  problem  so.  they  figure.  Just 
eliminate  the  problem." 

When  a  party  of  officials  and  a  reporter 
descended  on  Uatolari  by  helicopter  the 
grassy  public  square  Immediately  was 
crowded  with  scores  of  children,  standing 
Just  at  the  edge  of  the  rotor  wash.  Many  of 
them  appeared  to  be  severely  malnourished, 
with  the  classic  distended  beUies  and  stick- 
like limbs  that  denote  long-term,  serious 
hunger. 

Or  so  the  reporter  thought.  Hans  Meier- 
Eyliers.  the  project  director  for  a  Catholic 
Relief  Services  agricultural  recovery  pro- 
gram in  East  Ttmor,  a  85  million,  VS.  gov- 
ernment-funded program,  thought  other- 
wise. Meier-Eybers.  a  Swiss  surveyed  the 
children  critically  and  said.  "They  look  like 
healthy  kids  to  me.  Sure,  they're  a  little 
dirty,  but  that  is  all." 

An  Indonesian  doctor,  S.C.  Kuralati,  ap- 
proached and  was  asked  if  he  thought  the 
children  appeared  to  be  malnourished.  "You 
can  see  for  yourself,"  he  said,  seeming  a  bit 
taken  aback  by  the  question:  "These  chil- 
dren are  all  malnourished." 

In  another  mountainside  town  in  Vique- 
que District,  Uato  Carabao.  which  was  also 
visited  by  helicopter,  the  picture  of  appar- 
ent starvation  was  the  same.  Tucked  onto  a 
narrow,  cloud-covered  shelf  on  the  moun- 
tain's edge,  Uato  Carabao  also  is  dose  to  the 
fighting  and,  as  a  result,  the  town's  resi- 
oents  are  forbidden  to  go  up  the  mountain 
slopes  to  tend  their  fields.  As  the  helicopter 
touched  down  briefly,  people  emerged 
wralthllke  from  the  mist  and  stared  without 
smiling  while  the  helicopter  picked  up  visit- 
ing  medical   personnel   and   swooped   off 


Although  visiu  were  permitted  to  the  dis- 
tricts of  Los  Palos  and  Baucau.  reportedly 
the  past  and  present  sites  of  the  heaviest 
fighting  with  Fretilin,  they  were  confined  to 
the  district  capitals.  No  visiU  at  all  were 
permitted  to  places  like  Lufa  in  Los  Palos. 
and  Batumacela.  Begula.  Quellcal  and  Laga 
in  Baucau— where  dergymen  say  wide- 
spread starvation  exists. 

In  Baucau,  district  administrative  staff 
member  Siiuigo,  an  Indonesian,  introduced 
Sister  Osario  Saures,  a  Timorese  nun  who  is 
prindpal  of  the  Catholic  primary  school 
there. 

She  listened  as  Sinago  described  what  a 
success  Operation  Security  had  been.  "Ev- 
erytime  we  go  to  a  village  now,"  he  said, 
"they  are  happy  to  see  us." 

"Because  of  the  political  situation,"  Sister 
Saures  said  quietly,  "because  the  people  had 
to  help  the  military  for  the  Operation  Secu- 
rity, they  were  not  able  to  plant  the  fields." 

"There  Is  plenty  of  food  here,"  Sinago 
said  insistently,  and  a  little  nervously. 


The  nun  continued  to  contradict  him  with 
a  sof t-q>oken  resolve  that  clearly  astonished 
some  of  the  officials  present.  "We  are  very 
short  of  food,  namely  in  Bagula,  Quellcal 
and  Laga.  But  even  here  the  food  Is  not  suf - 
fident.  the  health  care  Is  not  sufficient. 
Last  year  it  is  better,  this  year  It  Is  worse  be- 
cause of  Operation  Security." 

The  problem  has  been  complicated,  she 
explained,  because  much  of  the  population 
has  been  resettled  in  the  lowlands,  far  from 
the  mountainside  fields.  In  Baucau  District, 
for  Instance.  61.000  of  the  74.000  people  in 
the  district  now  live  clustered  around  the 
town  of  Baucau  town  proper. 

"They  can  grow  enough  food  there,"  aid 
Sinago. 

"More  than  50  percent  of  the  people  are 
short  of  food."  Sister  Saures  said. 

Evidence  of  serious  food  shortages  can  be 
found  all  over  the  country,  not  Just  in  the 
hard-hit  areas  in  the  eastem  districts.  On  a 
trip  to  Alleu,  a  mountain  district  Just  30 
miles  south  of  the  capital  of  DUl  by  rough 
Jeep  road,  malnourished  people  were  a  fre- 
quent sight  along  the  way. 

At  a  resettlement  village  called  Saburla. 
Just  outside  the  district  seat  of  Alleu.  the 
party,  which  Induded  half  a  doaen  military 
snd  dvtUan  officials  as  well  as  a  Journalist, 
stopped  to  see  the  corrugated  tin  houses  the 
Indonesian  government  had  built  for  people 
resettled  there  from  the  mountains. 

Saburla  lies  in  a  deep  mountain  valley. 
The  vtllage  chief  Is  a  Timorese,  but  his  "as- 
sistant" is  an  Indonesian,  they  and  a  mili- 
tary intelligence  major  named  Marsldlk  ac- 
companied the  Journalist  as  he  interviewed 
residents. 

Bernardo,  56,  who  lives  with  his  srife  and 
10-year-old  son.  sat  on  the  bare  dirt  floor  of 
his  house,  which  was  devoid  of  possessions 
of  any  kind:  there  was  also  no  sign  of  food 
in  the  house.  Asked  how  the  harvest  had 
been,  he  surveyed  the  drde  of  officials  and. 
after  a  long  pause,  said,  "There  is  not 
enough  to  eat." 

The  next  house  was  identical,  except  that 
nine  persons  lived  in  it  and  that  it  contained 
a  piece  of  furniture,  a  table.  Under  the 
table— the  coolest  place  at  midday  in  the  tin 
house— lay  a  boy  sweating  and  shaking  in 
what  his  family  said  was  a  three-day-old  ma- 
larial fever.  Other  children  in  the  house- 
hold had  bloated  beUles  and  emsdated 
limbs.  Thomas  Perrerla,  the  family  spokes- 
man, was  asked  through  an  Interpreter 
about  his  family's  condition. 

"FeU  him."  MaJ.  Marsldlk  warned  Per- 
rerla in  Indonesian,  "that  it's  OK  here." 

Perrerla  did  as  he  was  told. 

"So  even  though  the  crops  are  bad.  you 
have  enou^  food  for  the  whole  famUy?"  he 
was  asked,  in  English. 

"Tell  him  you  have  enough  until  the  next 
rainy  season,"  said  Marsldlk  in  Indonesian. 

"We  have  enough  until  the  next  rainy 
season."  Perrerla  said. 

At  the  Betora  parish  chureh  on  the  out- 
skirts of  Dill,  Sister  Josephine  Bordalio,  a 
Spanish  Carmelite  nun  who  has  worked 
here  since  1979.  single-handedly  runs  a 
clinic  in  which  she  sees  160  seriously  ill 
people  a  day.  including  'many,  many  cases 
of  malnutrition."  she  said.  Most  of  the  pa- 
tients come  to  her  clinic  l>ecause  the  govern- 
ment-run fadlities  often  have  no  medicine 
and  no  medical  personnel. 

"Tuberculosis  is  the  most  common  disease, 
but  hunger  is  the  biggest  problem."  she 
said.  "They  come  here  and  I  give  them  med- 
icine for  TB.  but  then  they  go  home  and 
they  have  no  food  in  their  houses,  so  how 
can  they  get  better?" 
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In  the  Lahane  neighborhood  of  Dili, 
where  hundreds  of  families  have  been 
forced  to  live  in  temporary  huts  along  the 
steep  banks  of  a  mountain  stream,  severe 
malnutrition  is  widespread  and  apparent. 
Most  of  Lahane's  residents  were  moved  to 
Dili  from  their  farms  in  the  surrounding 
mountains:  in  Dili  they  have  no  Job  skills 
and  little  work. 

Of  22  Lahane  children  under  the  age  of 
12,  whose  body  weights  and  measurements 
were  taken  on  May  9,  18  were  proved  to  be 
chronically  malnourished,  according  to 
standards  adopted  by  the  World  Health  Or- 
ganization. 

■If  the  situation  is  this  bad  in  Dili."  said 
Msgr.  da  Costa  Lopes,  "you  can  imagine 
what  it's  like  in  Baucau  or  Los  Palos.  I've 
been  there— to  Laga.  Baguia,  Los  Palos  last 
October.  Even  at  that  time  there  was 
hunger,  and  now  it  is  far  worse." 

East  Timor's  de  facto  ruler  In  an  army 
colonel  named  A.  P.  Kalangle.  A  non-Timor- 
ese who  holds  enormous  power  despite  his 
modest  title  as  East  Timor  provincial  secre- 
tary, he  noted  in  a  recent  Interview  that  In- 
donesia had  refused  an  Australian  donation 
of  1.000  tons  of  com  because  Australia  had 
continued  to  criticize  conditions  in  East 
Timor,  which  is  only  350  miles  off  its  north 
coast. 

In  place  of  the  Australian  grain.  Col.  Ka- 
langle said,  the  Indonesian  government  is 
itself  sending  1.000  tons  of  grain  to  East 
Timor.  "But  we  won't  Just  give  it  away."  he 
added.  "If  you  give  people  something  for 
nothing,  they  get  lazy." 

"Yes,"  agreed  Catholic  Relief  Service's 
Meier-Eybers.  "and  soon  you  have  an  island 
of  beggars." 

"That's  what  they  are  always  telling  me." 
said  a  priest  In  Dili.  "We  have  to  stop  bring- 
ing in  food  so  the  people  will  make  it  for 
themselves,'  but  these  people  are  working 
hard  and  still  they  are  hungry. 

"What  I  cannot  understand  is  the  reluc- 
tance of  the  Indonesian  government  to 
allow  one  Independent  team  to  visit  East 
Tbnor  to  see  the  real  situation  and  assess  its 
normality  for  themselves,"  said  Michael 
Whiteley  of  Australian  Catholic  Relief, 
which  in  the  past  has  been  active  In  raising 
aid  money  for  the  Timorese. 

East  Timor  has  enough  foreigners  who  are 
refereeing  us,"  Col.  Kalangle  said  testily. 
There  are  two.  Meier-Eybers  is  one  of  them, 
and  agreed  heartily  with  Kalangle.  The  rep- 
resentative of  the  International  Committee 
of  the  Red  Cross.  Cedric  Neukomm.  is  the 
second.  He  declined  to  be  Interviewed. 

"The  Red  Cross  doesn't  want  to  say  the 
truth,"  said  Msgr.  da  Costa  Lopes,  "l>ecause 
they  are  afraid  the  Indonesian  government 
will  throw  them  out,  and  they  want  to  stay 
to  provide  some  help." 

"When  we  were  kids,"  said  a  man  from  a 
Portuguese-Timorese  family,  "our  mothers 
used  to  say  to  us,  'E>on't  eat  so  fast,  the  In- 
donesians aren't  coming.' "  It  was  somethlmr 
the  East  Timorese  long  feared. 

In  December  1975.  when  the  Indonesians 
finally  did  come.  Col.  Kalangle  was  one  of 
the  Commanders  of  the  Invasion. 

Re  recently  contrasted  Indonesia's  takeov- 
er with  the  current  dispute  over  the  Falk- 
land Islands:  "The  British  generals  are  bad. 
You  don't  give  a  little  bit,  a  little  bit.  you  go 
all  at  once.  Like  what  we  did  here,  is  all  at 
once  — bok!  —  and  then  explain  to  the  rest 
of  the  world  that  we  are  here.  That  is  how 
to  do  it.  like  the  Russians  in  Afghanistan." 
Now  he  is  enthusiastic  about  the  govern- 
ment's far-reaching  resettlement  policy. 
Since  "integration,"  150  new  resettlement 


centers  have  been  built  and  SO  more  are 
planned  by  the  end  of  this  year,  he  said.  To 
mak«  it  easier  to  control  the  population  and 
to  provide  food  and  medical  aid.  education 
and  other  amenities,  people  have  been 
moved  from  the  mountains  to  these  resettle- 
ment villages,  usually  in  the  lowlands,  he 
explained. 

"It  is  the  new  Indonesian  civlflzation  we 
are  bringing. '  Kalangle  said.  'And  it  is  not 
easy  to  civilize  the  backward  peoples." 

Wl  He  the  resettlement  scheme  may  be  ef- 
fects e  in  denying  support  to  the  guerrillas, 
critic  I  say  it  has  serious  flaws.  There  was  a 
good!  historical  reason  for  the  Timorese 
aversion  to  the  lowlands:  Malaria  there  is 
virtually  epidemic,  water  supplies  are  poor 
and  Irregular,  and  the  climate  is  far  hotter 
than  that  of  the  highlands. 

Still,  under  Indonesian  rule  the  province's 
road  system  is  being  vastly  improved;  color 
television— as  Kalangle  Is  fond  of  pointing 
out-iwas  Introduced  here  even  before  It 
came  to  Portugal:  there  are  new  public 
worlB  In  virtually  every  large  town,  public 
buses  now  travel  the  highways  and  dozens 
of  government  schools  have  been  opened. 

"lit  many  things,  the  Indonesians  have 
done!  very  well,  far  better  than  the  Portu- 
,"  a  Timorese  who  is  generally  pro-In- 
ian   said   in   an   interview.   "Only   in 
justice  and  health  have  they  fallen 
."  Later  he  was  seized  by  military  intel- 
and  interrogated  for  hours  about 
terview,  according  to  well-informed 
sourfes. 

A{  referendum  now  would  go  In  favor  of 
Indoviesia."  said  Lucio  Engenio  da  Encama- 
cao,  55,  manager  of  the  Dili  Hotel  and  a 
iguest  citizen  who  has  been  trying  un- 
ifuUy  to  get  Indonesian  government 
ilasion  to  leave.  "I  have  to  admit  that  In 
iportation.  education,  many  areas,  the 
lesians  did  in  five  years  what  Portugal 
t  do  in  hundreds  of  years, 
for  freedom."  he  concluded.  "We 
had  It  under  Portugal  so  we  don't  miss 
it  ndw." 

"^re.  in  Portuguese  times,  many  things 
wer«  bad."  said  a  former  colonial  govern- 
ment employee.  *'But  It's  not  a  comparison 
between  Indonesia  and  Portugal,  but  be- 
tween Indonesia  and  the  Independence  we 
coulp  have  had." 

"This  whole  Island  is  Just  a  big  prison," 
saidia  part-Timorese  man  who  holds  Portu- 
gueie  citiaenship  and  said  he  wanted  to  Join 
his  family  In  Australia.  According  to  reliable 
sources,  he  is  one  of  700  Portuguese  who 
have  been  registered  with  the  Red  Cross  as 
woi^d-be  emigres.  "We  are  being  held  hos- 
tage here  until  Portugal  recognizes  Indone- 
siaj  takeover  of  East  Timor,"  he  said. 

lie  people  on  Atauro  Island  are  hostages 
of  ■  different  sort.  Thousands  of  Timorese 
are  pelng  held  on  the  island.  IS  miles  north 
of  Oili.  and  Indonesian  authorities  have  an- 
nounced their  intention  of  keeping  the  in- 
ter}.— ..l.i..^  _..wii  every  last  known  Fretilin 
gue-rllla  surrenders.  Authorities  freely  ac- 
kncwledge  that  the  only  reason  they  are 
bell  ig  held  there  is  that  they  are  related  to 
kno  vn  or  suspected  guerrillas. 

Between  June  and  September  last  year. 
3.71  5  such  people— entire  families,  including 
you  ng  children— were  moved  to  Atauro  and 
lefV  there  with  no  food  supplies,  according 
to  church  sources.  Quiet  pressure  by  the 
Inttmational  Committee  of  the  Red  Cross 
peituaded  the  Indonesians  to  allow  the  Red 
Cress  to  begin  an  emergency  feeding  and 
me  llcal-care  program  in  February. 

E  lit  by  then,  according  to  Indonesian  gov- 
ern tnent  figures.  !76  Internees  had  died  in 
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an  outbi^ak  of  contagious  disease.  Some 
think  it  vas  cholera;  other  say  it  was  gas- 
troenteril  is.  Both  are  conditions  that  could 
have  beei  i  aggravated  by  the  crowded  condi- 
tions In  trhat  the  government  calls  the  "re- 
habllltati  m  camp." 

It  consists  of  55  plywood  and  corrugated- 
tin  barrscks  each  measuring  20  by  60  feet 
and  hou^ng  an  average  of  65  people.  For 
privacy,  the  inhabitants  hang  plastic  sheets 
as  room  dividers. 

"It  Is  f«r  their  own  good,  and  they  like  to 
be  here.']  Col.  Kalangle  contended  during  a 
guided  tour  of  the  camp.  He  said  many  of 
the  Internees  had  been  harassed  by  guerrilla 
relatives.'  or  forced  to  provide  them  with 
food,  and  he  asked.  "Does  this  look  like  a 
concentn  itlon  camp  to  you? 

In  Baracks  B-2.  many  of  the  more  than 
SO  InhabI  tants  were  there  because  they  were 
related  t »  a  single  Fretilin  member.  Onrato 
da  Costa  some  were  only  cousins  or  distant 
inlaws.  Da  Costa's  sister.  Amelia  da  Costa 
Fernandas,  was  asked  through  an  official  in- 
terpreter! how  she  felt  about  t>elng  impris- 
oned,      j 

The  interpreter  repeated  the  question  and 
Miss  da  Costa  Pemandes.  with  bowed  head 
and  frightened  expression,  mumbled  one  or 
two  wor«B. 

"She  said  they  are  grateful  to  the  govern- 
ment who  take  care  of  them  so  they  don't 
feel  they  are  prisoners,  but  like  others  they 
can  Uve  as  they  want."  the  Interpreter 
translated. 

He  wa$  asked  to  inquire  how  long  she 
thought  I  her  brother  would  stay  in  the 
mountsUns. 

"Ood  knows,"  she  replied,  her  head  still 
bowed,    j 

Kalanfle  acknowledged  that  at  least  some 
residents  of  the  camp  were  not  pleased  to  be 
there.  'Vou  know,  east  or  west,  home  is 
best."  h^  said.  "But  maybe  some  of  those 
who  are(  In  the  mountains  will  feel  their 
family  U  unhappy  so  they  will  come  down. 
It  is  a  positive  system." 

And  ifjthey  don't  come  down,  he  said,  the 
prisoner^  of  Atauro  Island  will  stay  where 
they  are» 

The  n|08t  serious  civil-liberties  challenge 
raised  Iri  East  Timor  came  last  year  in  the 
petition  I  of  the  four  assemblymen,  who 
stressed  |  the  lack  of  legal  recourse  under 
military  {authorities. 

"Although  five  years  of  integration  have 
passed,  although  security  has  been  restored 
by  stagea  and  In  a  variety  of  ways,  although 
the  mases  of  people  have  constantly  made 
endlesssacrifices. '"  it  said,  "it  Is  not  yet  pos- 
sible tolexperience  the  implementation  of 
law  and  discipline  in  this  young  province  of 
East  Timor." 

The  prtitir"'.  ciUru  oumerniis  instances  of 
murder,!  torture  an^'  ....aal  assault  uy  Mi- 
dlers anid  officials  against  civilians.  "These 
people  ^r  groups  commit  murders  without 
due  process  or  the  laws  concerning  investi- 
gation. {Feelings    of    fear    are    widespread 

le  people 

All  fojir  of  the  men  who  signed  the  peti- 
tion now  repudiate  It  as  a  forgery  and  say 
nothing  to  do  with  it.  Msgr.  da 
tpes  said  he  felt  sorry  for  the  men. 
maintained  were  forced  to  recant 
iving  been  held  In  solitary  confine- 
the  island  of  Bali  for  a  month. 
The  liuthor  of  the  petition  is  believed  to 
have  been  Joao  Pedro  Scares.  According  to 
Mulya  tubls.  Jakart;.  director  of  the  Legal 
Aid  Society.  Soares  visited  the  socletys  of- 
fices to  seek  protection  after  the  petition 
was  filed. 
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Soares.  during  a  tense  interview  at  his 
home  here,  first  denied  ever  having  visited 
Lubis.  Then,  when  a  reporter  mentioned 
having  seen  a  photograph  Lubis  had  taken 
of  him  during  the  visit.  Soares  said.  '"I 
might  have  been  in  their  offices,  but  I  didn't 
take  part  in  this." 

One  of  the  central  charges  in  the  petition 
was  confirmed  by  Manuel  Carascalao.  a 
prominent  coffee  planter.  Timor  produces 
some  of  the  world's  best  coffee,  much  of  It 
grown  on  small.  Individually  owned  plots 
that  provide  a  source  of  cash  income  for 
peasant  families  who  otherwise  make  a  sub- 
sistence living  growing  com.  rice  or  cassava. 
After  Integration  with  Indonesia.  Carasca- 
lao said,  the  military  authorities  granted  a 
coffee  monopoly  to  a  Java-based  company. 
P.T.  Denok  Hernandez  International,  and 
all  growers,  small  and  large,  were  ordered  to 
sell  their  coffee  to  Denok.  which  became 
the  only  authorized  exporter. 

The  Denok  firm  is  widely  believed  to  be 
owned  by  MaJ.  Gen  Leonardus  "Benny" 
Murdani.  Indonesia's  chief  of  military  intel- 
ligence and  the  man  in  ultimate  command 
of  East  Timor. 

The  prices  Denok  set  for  the  purchase  of 
coffee  were  absurdly  low;  currently  they  are 
about  25  cents  a  pound  for  arabica  coffee 
and  18  cents  for  robusta.  less  than  half 
what  buyers  pay  growers  In  Java  and  in 
other  places  in  Indonesia. 

Meanwhile,  because  of  food  shortages,  the 
price  of  rice  and  other  staple  foods  here  is 
twice  what  it  is  elsewhere  in  Indonesia.  The 
result  is  that  a  peasant  grower  cannot  pur- 
chase a  50-cent  pound  of  rice  with  the  pro- 
ceeds from  a  pound  of  his  coffee. 

"During  the  coffee  harvest"  in  June  and 
July,  a  knowledgeable  Timorese  said,  "there 
are  searches  at  all  the  military  check- 
points—but they"re  not  looking  for  guns. 
They're  looking  for  coffee." 

The  soldiers  make  sure  the  coffee  is  sold 
to  Denok.  and  growers  are  even  prohibited 
from  trading  or  bartering  their  coffee  for 
basic  necessities  in  local  markets. 

One  evening,  a  young  Timorese  man  fell 
quickly  into  step  beside  a  reporter  on  Dili's 
Rua  Antonio  de  Carvalho.  "We  are  not  al- 
lowed to  speak  to  foreigners."  he  said.  "But 
I  Just  want  to  tell  you.  Before,  we  had  Por- 
tuguese colonialism.  Now.  we  have  Indone- 
sian colonialism." 

When  Indonesians  began  consolidating 
control  in  the  province,  they  told  everyone 
that  the  East  Timorese  people  would  be 
aama  sama,  which  in  Indonesian  means 
roughly,  ""everyone  equal."  The  slogan  was 
less  than  successful,  however,  since  in 
Tetum.  the  chief  Timorese  dialect,  tama 
soma  means  "trample,  trample."* 


SUPPORT  INDICATED  FOR 

AMENDMENT    TO    S.    2109.    FU- 
TURES TRADING  ACT  OP  1982 

•  Mr.  ROTH.  Mr.  President,  as  I  have 
previously  announced.  Senator 
RiTDMAN  and  I  intend  to  offer  an 
amendment  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
to  S.  2109  which  will  allow  the  States 
to  exercise  limited  antifraud  Jurisdic- 
tion under  State  securities  and  com- 
modities statutes  over  both  on-ex- 
change as  well  as  off-exchange  com- 
modity transactions.  This  amendment 
is  not  intended  to  allow  the  SUtes  to 
regulate  the  legitimate  futures  indus- 
try and  States  will  not  l)e  allowed  to 
impose  registration  or  other  require- 


ments on  individuals  trading  on  the 
exchanges.  However,  it  will  allow  the 
States  to  assist  the  Commodity  Fu- 
tures Trading  Conunission,  which  is 
charged  with  regulating  the  futures 
industry,  in  preventing  commodity  in- 
vestment fraud  and  will  free  the 
CFTC  to  concentrate  its  efforts  on  the 
larger,  nationwide  schemes. 

Opponents  of  the  amendment  have 
expressed  concern  that  the  States  will 
abuse  this  authority  and  will  attempt 
to  impose  additional  regulations  upon 
the  legitimate  industry.  However, 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  clearly 
define  and  limit  the  antifraud  jurisdic- 
tion which  we  propose  to  grant  to  the 
States  and,  recently.  I  received  a  letter 
from  Mr.  "Thomas  Russo  in  support  of 
these  efforts. 

Today.  I  want  to  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  bring  to  the  attention  of  my 
colleagues  this  letter  regarding  the 
Futures  Trading  Act  of  1982.  S.  2109 
and  the  initiatives  armounced  by  me 
and  Senator  Ritdman.  Mr.  Russo.  a 
leading  industry  attorney,  is  a  former 
CFTC  director  of  the  Division  of  Trad- 
ing and  Markets  and  is  currently 
cnairman  of  the  Conunittee  on  Com- 
modities Regulation  of  the  Association 
of  the  Bar  of  the  City  of  New  York.  I 
consider  his  support  for  extended 
State  antifraud  jurisdiction  to  t>e  par- 
ticularly significant. 

I  am  providing  this  information  at 
this  time  because  the  measure,  S.  2109 
is  expected  to  come  before  the  Senate 
soon  after  the  July  recess.  I  ask  that 
the  letter  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  letter  follows: 

CAOWAIJiDER.  WiCKKaSMAM  4c  TaTT. 

Waahington,  D.C.,  June  16. 1982. 
Hon.  WtixiAM  V.  Roth.  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deaii  Senator  Roth:  I  understand  that 
you  plan  to  offer  an  amendment  to  S.  2109. 
during  noor  debate  on  that  bill,  that  will 
expand  the  states'  ability  to  prosecute  com- 
modities-related fraud.  We  touched  upon 
this  general  topic  during  our  meeting  on 
May  12th.  and  I  wanted  to  expand  upon  my 
thoughu  via  this  letter. 

I  became  a  strong  advocate  of  exclusive 
CFTC  Jurisdiction  in  1975.  when  I  served  as 
the  first  Director  of  the  CPTC's  Division  of 
Trading  and  MarkeU.  and.  as  a  member  of 
the  commodities  bar  and  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Commodities  Regulation  of 
the  Aaaoclation  of  the  Bar  of  the  Oty  of 
New  York,  have  continued  to  extol  the  vir- 
tues of  a  uniform  regulatory  super-structure 
for  the  conunodltles  industry.  However.  In 
light  of  the  proliferation  of  commodities-re- 
lated scams.  I  share  your  view  that  some 
augmenUtion  of  the  sUtes'  antifraud  en- 
forcement authority  would  be  desirable. 
Indeed,  the  CFTC  has  Itself  conceded  that 
It  does  not  have  sufficient  resources  to 
single-handedly  ferret  out  and  prosecute 
the  perpetrators  of  all  commodities-related 

misdeeds. 

In  an  effort  to  address  this  problem,  the 
Congress  in  1978  added  Section  6d  to  the 
Commodity  Exchange  Act.  This  Section 
gives  the  states  the  authority  to  combat 
commodities  crime  by  proceeding  in  Federal 
court  under  the  Commodity  Exchange  Act 


and  makes  clear  that  the  states  are  not  pre- 
empted from  bringing  suit  under  their  "gen- 
eral civil  or  criminal  antifraud"  statutes. 
However,  this  Section  has  failed  to  live  up 
to  its  initial  promise.  The  sUtes  have 
brought  few  Federal  court  actions  pursuant 
to  its  provisions  and  have  asserted  that 
state  civil  and  criminal  antifraud  statutes 
are  not  useful  vehicles  for  taking  quick 
action  against  commodities  scams.  In  the 
latter  regard.  Michael  Unger.  Director  of 
the  Massachusetts  Securities  Division, 
pointed  out  last  Monday,  during  testimony 
before  the  House  Oversight  and  Investiga- 
tions Sul>commlttee.  that  general  antifraud 
statutes  often  require  plaintiffs  to  satisfy 
more  elements  of  proof  than  do  securities  or 
commodities  antifraud  statutes,  thus 
making  it  more  difficult  to  obtain  injunctive 
relief  or  to  prevail  on  the  merits.  Mr.  Unger 
noted,  too.  that  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to 
ascertain  which  state  statutes  qualify  as 
"general  civil  or  criminal  antifraud"  stat- 
utes and  that,  even  if  appropriate  statutes 
can  t>e  identified,  those  statutes  often  allow 
enforcement  actions  to  be  brought  only  by 
state  attorneys  general  rather  than  by  state 
securities  administrators. 

In  recognition  of  these  Section  6d  short- 
comings. S.  2109  and  its  House  counterpart 
propose  to  declare  an  "open  season"  on  Indi- 
viduals who  engage  in  commodity  transac- 
tions outside  of  the  CFTCs  regulatory  um- 
brella. Pursuant  to  such  an  ""open  season" 
state  officials  could  proceed  under  any  ap- 
plicable law  against  persons  selling  off-ex- 
change instruments  that  are  not  regulated 
by  the  CFTC  and  against  persons  whose  ac- 
tivities require  them  to  register  with  the 
CFTC.  but  who  are  not  so  registered.  In  ad 
dition.  these  bills  would  expand  the  CFTCs 
ability  to  share  pertinent  law  enforcement 
information  with  the  states. 

While  both  of  these  proposals  are  impor- 
tant steps  in  the  right  direction.  I  share 
your  concern  that  they  may  not  go  far 
enough.  Rather,  in  view  of  the  tremendous 
enforcement  burden  presently  bome  by  the 
CFTC.  I  believe  your  proposal  to  give  the 
states  the  ability  to  attack  commodities 
fraud  by  proceeding  in  stale  court  under 
state  securities  and  commodities  antifraud 
statutes  represents  the  logical  next  step. 
There  Is  some  danger,  however,  that  certain 
states  may  utilize  expanded  antifraud  au- 
thority as  an  avenue  to  impose  substantive 
regulation  on  the  commodities  industry. 
Legislation  intended  to  buttress  the  com- 
modities antifraud  enforcement  authority 
of  the  states  must  therefore  t>e  carefully 
crafted  to  insure  that  it  has  no  unintended 
sutMitantive  •side-effects.""  To  help  insure 
that  this  objective  is  achieved.  S.  2109's  leg- 
islative history  could  make  clear  that  the 
Congress  intended  only  to  enhance  the 
states'  enforcement  role  and  did  not  intend 
to  undermine  the  CFTCs  regulatory  au- 
thority. If  Congressional  intent  on  this  sut>- 
Ject  can  be  made  clear.  I  t>elieve  legislation 
adding  to  the  states"  commodities  fraud  en- 
forcement arsenal  would  be  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  public  and  in  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  commodities  industry. 
Very  truly  yours. 

"Thomas  A.  Russo.« 


WHATS  A  MERE  $100  BILUON? 
•  Mr.  HARRY  F.  BYRD.  JR.  Mr. 
President,  the  June  28  issue  of  U.S. 
News  &  World  Report  has  an  excel- 
lent editorial  captioned.  "What's  a 
Mere  $100  Billion? " 
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Written  by  Editor  Marvin  Stone,  it 
points  out  that  while  the  budget  law 
can  help  to  keep  the  deficit  from  going 
above  the  projected  level  through  the 
months  to  come,  "only  congressional 
heroism  will  bring  it  lower,  this  year 
or  next  year,  or  ever." 

Mr.  Stone  is  so  right.  As  he  points 
out,  the  deficit  itself  is  bigger  than  our 
entire  Federal  spending  of  Just  two 
decades  ago. 

Federal  spending  is  totally  out  of 
control.  The  budget  resolution  is  not 
bringing  it  under  control.  The  project- 
ed deficits  are  staggering.  The  Senator 
from  Virginia  voted  against  the  budget 
resolution  because  it  provides  that 
during  the  next  3  years  and  5  months 
spending  will  exceed  revenues  by  $468 
billion:  the  national  debt  will  be  in- 
creased 44  percent  during  that  short 
l>eriod  of  time. 

I  ask  that  Mr.  Stone's  editorial  be 
published  at  this  -point  in  the  Rccoro. 

The  editorial  follows: 
[From  the  U.S.  News  ic  World  Report.  June 
38.  19821 

What's  a  Mbm  $100  Billion? 
(By  Marvin  Stone) 

The  Senate  and  House,  after  much  travail 
and  some  cinnis  antics,  have  devised  a 
budget  that  calls  for  a  deficit  above  $100  bU- 
lion  dollars  in  the  fiscal  year  that  begins 
next  October  1— a  deficit  that  itself  is  bigger 
than  our  entire  federal  spending  of  Just  two 
decades  ago. 

-  That  lOO-biUion-plus  limit  is  in  the  form 
of  a  resolution— simply  a  goal  to  shoot  at 
when  actual  appropriations  are  argued.  And 
the  shooting,  which  will  go  on  all  this  year, 
has  already  begtm.  Even  while  the  two 
chambers  were  patching  their  resolution  to- 
gether, they  were  preparing  a  flank  attack 
on  the  theoretical  budget  ceiling— a  mort- 
gage sutaddy  that  could  cost  3  billion  dollars 
over  the  next  five  years.  Members  tucked  it 
into  a  supplemental  bill  essential  to  the  op- 
eration of  various  government  agencies  in 
the  hope  that  President  Reagan  would  have 
to  let  it  go  through. 

Tha(  was  only  for  starters.  Diehards  are 
already  vowing,  for  instance,  to  althstand 
proposed  cuts  in  medicare,  medicaid,  food 
stamps  and  child  nutrition.  Without  deny- 
ing the  merits  of  these  demands,  one  has  to 
bear  in  mind  that  if  they  are  given  priority 
the  money  will  have  to  be  chopped  out 
somewhere  else  or  the  deficit  will  go  up  and 
up. 

One  thing  that  unbridled  spenders  need  to 
admit  to  themselves  is  that  we  have  to  pay 
interest  on  the  national  debt,  and  if  we 
must  borrow  to  pay  the  interest,  the  bor- 
rowings also  demand  interest.  Thus  this 
annual  budget  item,  which  already  stands 
above  100  billion,  can  only  tend  to  get 
bigger  and  bigger.  It  leaves  less  and  less  to 
feed  the  destitute,  bolster  defenses  and 
carry  on  the  mulUtudinous  business  of  gov- 
ernment. To  avoid  this  vicious  cycle,  we  can 
only  cut  spending  or  raise  revenue— or  both. 

Every  member  of  Congress  should  read 
Theodore  White's  chapter  on  the  budget  In 
his  new  book.  America  in  Search  of  Itself— 
for  the  good  sense  it  makes.  Tracing  the 
openhearted  but  inordinately  swollen  budg- 
eU  of  the  '608  and  '708.  White  sadly  at- 
tributes them  to  the  illusion  of  "limitless 
abundance  flowing  from  unquestioned 
American  power." 


We  tould  not  pay  for  it  all  then  and  we 
cannot  now.  The  deficit  hardly  contributes 
to  hoi  es  of  getting  interest  rates  down  on 
loans  (  r  mortgages,  or  reviving  plans  for  in- 
vestm«  nt  in  new  plant  and  equipment, 
which  is  on  the  decline  this  year.  It  chills 
the  pr  ispect  for  Jobs  and  withers  confidence 
in  a  CO  itinued  grip  on  inflation. 

We  Annot  afford  such  deficits,  nor  can  we 
afford  the  kind  of  politics  that  shaped 
them.  "What  do  you  expect?"  the  cynics 
ask.  "The  budget  is  a  political  document." 
The  agswer  is  that  it  ought  not  to  be.  Is  our 
tax  m^ney  sweated  out  of  us  to  get  con- 
giessulen  elected?  The  function  of  a  legisla- 
tor in  ^imes  as  critical  as  these  is  to  demand 
the  ssjcrifices  needed  to  save  the  country 
and  t»  see  that  the  sacrifices,  be  they 
higher  taxes  or  loss  of  benefits,  are  fairly 
shared, 

These  are  those  in  Congress  who  are 
owning  to  the  same  conclusion.  More  than 
one  his  spoken  out  along  the  same  line  as 
Repreientative  Denny  Smith,  the  Oregon 
Reputiican  who  earlier  had  urged  a  nearly 
compute  freest,  at  existing  levels,  on  feder- 
al spefding:  "I  didn't  come  down  here  Just 
to  get]  re-elected.  I  came  to  help  clean  up 
this  I 

Coniress  works  under  a  budget  law  that 
proviws  supervision  throughout  the  reve- 
nue-aiH-appropriations  process.  That  law 
can  hap  in  the  gut  fighting  to  keep  the  def- 
icit from  going  above  the  projected  level 
throufh  the  months  to  come.  But  only  con- 
gres8i0ial  heroism  will  bring  it  lower,  this 
year  <^  next  year,  or  ever.  Representative 
Jim  D^nn  expressed  this  well  in  the  original 
debate;  when  he  asked  members  to  Join  him 
in  a  try  at  balancing  the  budget:  "I  chal- 
lenge each  and  every  one  of  the  members 
here  to  commit  political  suicide  along  with 
myself'  and  vote  for  the  attempt.  His  col- 
league] Tom  Hagedom  added:  "The  question 
is  whether  we  commit  political  suicide  or 
allow  this  nation  to  commit  economic  sui- 
cide.'  [ 

Willlieroes  please  step  forward?* 


SHANNON  LOWDER 

•  Mr  HEFUN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  i  great  sadness  that  I  note  the 
deatl^  of  Shannon  Lowder  of  Mont- 
gomef'y.  Ala.  Those  who  knew  Shan- 
miss  not  only  his  valued 
ihip  but  also  his  enthusiastic 
itment  to  his  community  and  his 
lion.  Throughout  his  career, 
ion  demonstrated  an  intense  and 
active  interest  in  the  success  of  his  in- 
dustnr. 

It  las  been  said  that  a  man's  true 
valuq  may  be  measured  by  his  willing- 
ness ^>  help  his  fellow  man.  Applying 
this  gtandard  to  Shannon  reveals  a 
man  bf  unsrielding  compassion  and  im- 
peccable character.  Shannon  always 
took  k  keen  interest  in  helping  young 
newcomers  to  the  building  profession. 
His  Advice  was  always  highly  valued 
and  many  will  attest  that  their  success 
can  be  attributed  to  his  guidance. 
Shanion's  uncompromising  dedication 
to  t^e  homebuilding  association  was 
duly :  recognized  in  1979  when  he  re- 
ceived their  highest  honor  by  being  se- 
lected as  "Man  of  the  Year." 

Shannon's  career  in  the  housing  in- 
dust^  is  indeed  a  story  of  dedication 
and  {success.    Shannon    entered    the 
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building  I  irofession  in  1956.  He  was  ac- 
tively involved  in  the  national  and 
local  Homebuilders  Association.  In 
1959,  he  put  the  local  housing  associa- 
tion back  on  its  feet  when  he  served  as 
the  "Paitade  of  Homes"  chairman. 
Subseque  itly.  Shannon  served  on 
almost  ev  ery  committee  of  the  Home- 
builders  Association  including  the  fi- 
nance committee,  the  membership 
committee,  and  the  housing  and  urban 
development  committee.  The  high- 
light of  Shannon's  service  to  the 
Homebuilders  Association  of  Alabama 
was  his  service  as  president  for  this  or- 
ganization in  1969.  He  served  this  or- 
ganization with  dignity  and  dedication 
as  was  one  of  the  most  respected  mem- 
bers even  to  be  associated  with  this 
outstanding  organization.  Shaimon's 
commitment  to  this  organization  did 
not  end  When  his  term  as  president  ex- 
pired. Rnher.  he  continued  to  be  as 
active  in  the  affairs  of  the  association 
for  the  r^t  of  his  life.  The  Alabama 
Association  of  Realtors  also  benefited 
ion's  expertise  as  he  served 
on  the  board  of  directors 
ition.  Shannon  was  also 
of  the  Montgomery  Board 
and  served  as  its  president 
in  1972.  tn  addition,  he  also  served  as 
president  of  the  Greater  Montgomery 
Homebuilders  Association.  Shannon 
enjoyed  kn  immense  amount  of  re- 
spect from  his  fellow  association  mem- 
bers. Shannon's  many  contributions  to 
these  organizations  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  will  serve  the  housing 
industry  for  many  years  to  come. 

Shannon's  active  interest  in  the 
well-being  of  his  community  is  evi- 
denced b^  his  service  as  treasurer  of 
the  Mon«omery  District  of  the  Na- 
tional Kidney  Foundation.  His  active 
involvement  with  this  organization 
was  a  ma  ior  factor  in  the  opening  of  a 
dialysis  c  inter  in  Montgomery  to  serve 
those  wh  D  were  suffering  from  kidney 
desease.  Shannon  also  served  on  the 
Committ^  of  the  Montgomery  Area 
Council  on  Aging.  Shaimon's  concern 
for  civic  affairs  is  also  evidenced  by 
the  fact  ihat  he  was  one  of  the  foimd- 
ers  and  oiarter  members  of  the  Mont- 
gomery Civitan  Club. 

Shannon  was  a  fine  christian  of  the 
highest  moral  fiber  and  was  extremely 
active  in  the  Normandale  Methodist 
Church.  He  served  as  chairman  on  the 
board  oi  trustees,  chairman  of  the 
buUding  JFund.  and  chairman  of  the  fi- 
nance committee.  In  addition.  Shan- 
non served  as  chairman  of  the  Mont- 
gomery pistrict  Board  of  Missions. 

Shannto  Lowder  was  an  outstanding 
citizen  in  every  respect.  His  uncompro- 
mised  dedication  was  reflected  in  his 
unyielding  service  to  his  conununity. 
to  his  church,  to  his  profession,  and  by 
his  devotion  to  his  family.  Everyone 
who  knew  Shannon  Lowder  was  fortu- 
nate to  have  known  such  an  outstand- 
ing    inqividual.     Indeed     Shannon's 
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memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  of  all 
who  knew  him  and  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  generations  to  come.* 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  DULY 
ENROLLED  BILL 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  be 
authorized  to  receive  an  enrolled  bill 
from  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  that  the  Vice  President  or  the 
President  pro  tempore  be  authorized 
to  sign  that  duly  enrolled  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ORDERS  FOR  THURSDAY 

OaOBX  FOR  RXCXSS  URTIL  9  A.M. 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today  it 
stand  in  recess  until  9  a.m.  on  tomor- 
row, Thiuvday,  July  1. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
ORom  poa  ascooRinoM  or  ckrtaih  sxmators 

TOMOMIOW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  following  the 
recognition  of  the  two  leaders  on 
Thursday,  the  following  Senators  be 
recognized  for  not  to  exceed  15  min- 
utes each:  Senators  Packwood,  Baker, 
Stsvems.  Tsohgas.  and  Chiles. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

OROn  FOR  PKRIOD  FOR  TRAMSACTON  OF 
ROUnHK  MORimtG  BCSIlfSSS  TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  recognition  of  the  five  Sen- 
ators In  the  order  Just  entered,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
period  for  the  transaction  of  routine 
morning  business  for  not  to  exceed  20 
minutes  with  statements  therein  limit- 
ed to  5  minutes  each. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

JOB  TRAIXIMC  BILL 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  fol- 
lowing the  period  for  the  transaction 
of  routine  morning  business,  it  will 
then  be  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  call  up  Calendar  No.  650.  S. 
2036.  the  Jobs  training  biU. 

Rollcall  votes  are  anticipated  during 
the  session  of  the  Senate  on  Thursday. 


RECESS  UNTIL  9  A.M. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  STEVENS.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come 
before  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  in  accordance  with  the  previous 
order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the 
Senate,  at  6:57  p.m.  recessed  until 
Thursday.  July  1, 1982.  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRBdA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  June  30. 1982: 

Departmimt  op  Commxrcb 

D.  Bruce  Merrifield.  of  Connecticut,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

The  above  nomination  was  approved  sub- 
ject to  the  nominee's  commitment  to  re- 
spond to  requests  to  appear  and  testify 
before  any  duly  constituted  committee  of 
the  Senate. 

IR  TRB  Air  Force 
Lt.  Gen.  Walter  D.  Druen,  Jr..  U.S.  Air 
Force,  age  55.  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
SUtes  Code.  secUon  1370. 

IM  THE  Army 
The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  States  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

To  be  lieutenant  t/enenU 

MaJ.  Gen.  Jack  Neil  Merritt.  XXX-XX-XXXX, 
U.S.  Army. 

IM  TBI  MARin  Corps 

Lt.  Oen.  Edward  J.  Bronars.  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  age  55,  for  appointment  to  the  grade 
of  lieutenant  general  on  the  retired  list  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code.  secUon  1370. 

In  THE  Army 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  601.  to  be  as^gned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsiblity  designated  by 
the  President  under  title  10.  United  SUtes 
Code,  section  601: 

7b  be  lieutenant  oeneral 

MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  Thomas  Palastra.  Jr.. 
XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.&  Army. 

The  following-named  officers  for  appoint- 
ment in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  the  grade  indicated  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Utle  10.  United  SUtes  Code,  sec- 
tions 61  l(a>  and  634: 

To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Lewis  A.  Mologne.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  Medi- 
cal Corps.  U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  F.  Cole.  S48-?7-8678.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  T.  Qulnn.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Aimy. 

Col.  J.  HolUs  V.  McCrea.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Edgar.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 

Col.  Gerald  R.  Jennings.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

CoL  James  D.  Smith.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Walter  J.  Bickston.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Aimy. 

Col.  Charles  D.  Bussey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  WUliam  H.  Harrison.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 

Col.  Robert  M.  Bunker.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Orudik.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  C.  Adsit.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  E.  Long.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Anny. 

Col.  Richard  E.  Stephenson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.8.  Army. 


Col.  James  W.  Hunt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  XJ& 
Army. 

Col.  James  W.  Shufelt.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  James  B.  Allen.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.8. 
Army. 

Col.  Eugene  R.  LanziUo.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VA 
Army. 

Col.  Donald  J.  Palladino.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  J.  P.  Jones,  443-36-9«01,  VJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Caleb  J.  Archer,  XXX-XX-XXXX,  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Dudley  J.  Gordon.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  N.  Griffin.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

CoL  Joseph  U  Ecoppl.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  J.  Buel.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Bobby  C.  Robinson.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  J.  Dacey.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  H.  Burba.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Donald  R.  Infante,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Richard  H.  Sharp.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  George  M.  Krausi.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  M.  Murray.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  E.  Honore.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Joseph  L.  Nagel.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Ccl.  Harry  D.  Walker.  XXX-XX-XXXX,  UJS. 
Army. 

Col.  Robert  L.  Gordon,  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  WUliam  T.  McLean.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  S.  Crow.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Alan  B.  SalUbury.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  John  M.  Shalikashvili.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Leo  M.  Childs.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Gary  E.  Luck.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Michael  L.  Ferguson.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  George  A.  Joulwan.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Uri  S.  French.  III.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  VS. 
Army. 

Col.  Gerald  B.  McConneU.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Thomas  H.  Tait.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Thomas  D.  Reese.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Charles  P.  OUtott.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  Edwin  S.  Leland.  Jr..  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Randall  A.  Greenwalt.  XXX-XX-XXXX. 
U.S.  Army. 

Col.  Clarke  M.  Brintnall.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

Col.  John  S.  Peppers.  XXX-XX-XXXX.  U.S. 
Army. 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3036  to  t>e  assigned  as  Chief  of 
Chaplains,  U.S.  Army: 
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To  be  chief  of  chaplains.  U.S.  Army 
Chaplain    (Brigadier    General)    Patrick 
John  Hessian.  474-24-086.  U.S.  Army. 
In  the  Navy 
Navy  nominations  beginning  Robert  Louis 
Albin.  Jr..  to  be  captain,  and  ending  Antho- 
ny  Joseph    Klapp.    to   be   captain,    which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appeared  in  the  Congressional  Record 
on  June  17.  1982. 

Navy  nominiitions  beginning  Gregory 
Hugh  Adkisson.  to  be  lieutenant  command- 
er, and  ending  Albert  Henrik  Jensen,  to  be 
lieutenant  commander,  which  nominations 


were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared  in 
the  Congressional  Record  on  June  17. 
1982.( 

In  the  Air  Force 

Airl  Force  nominations  beginning  George 
W.  Brown.  Jr..  to  be  major,  and  ending 
Davia  J.  Levy  II.  to  be  major,  which  nomi- 
nation were  received  by  the  Senate  and  ap- 
pearad  in  the  Congressional  Record  on 
June  117.  1982. 

Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas 
D.  Webster,  to  be  determined,  and  ending 
Burton  W.  Campbell,  to  be  lieutenant  colo- 
nel, 1  hich  nominations  were  received  by  the 
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nominations  beginning  William 

to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and 
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on  June  22.  1982. 
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ENTERPRISE  ZONES:  OFFERING 
DIGNITY  TO  DISADVANTAGED 
WORKERS 


HON.  STEWART  B.  McKINNEY 

of  CONNECTICUT 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress  seem  to  be  everywhere, 
new  approaches  to  these  chronic  prob- 
lems are  especially  welcome.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6009. 
the  Enterprise  Zones  bill. 

The  best  hope  of  reversing  the  long- 
term,  deep-seated  despair  found  all  too 
often  among  the  urban  poor  is  con- 
tained in  a  fresh  approach  to  the  basic 
problem— lack  of  jobs.  The  Enterprise 
2k>ne  plan  before  Congress  is  notable 
for  what  it  does  not  do— that  is  to  es- 
tablish another  costly  Government 
program  to  raise  false  hopes  for  eco- 
nomic development  which  fail  once 
the  Federal  funds  stop  flowing.  In- 
stead, the  plan  calls  for  removing  Gov- 
ernment involvement  by  reducing 
taxes  and  lifting  burdensome  regula- 
tions. 

With  these  impediments  out  of  the 
way.  business  can  thrive  and  offer 
people  long-lasting,  meaningful  work. 
In  this  context,  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editiorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  American  which  ap- 
peared earlier  this  year  and  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  last  paragraph 
which  emphasizes  the  positive  poten- 
tial of  Enterprise  Zones  for  disadvan- 
taged workers. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  has 
been  a  leader  in  pioneering  the  imple- 
mentation of  enterprise  zones  at  the 
State  level  by  passing  legislation  that 
complements  the  proposed  Federal  ap- 
proach. As  a  result  of  Connecticut's 
early  efforts  through  this  innovative 
concept,  some  20.000  jobs  have  been 
either  saved  or  created.  Because  of 
State  and  local  tax  incentives  provided 
in  our  State,  more  than  200  companies 
have  invested  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion in  distressed  urban  areas. 

As  the  editorial  notes.  Enterprise 
Zones  "will  offer  disadvantaged  and 
minority  workers  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  labor  force  with  dignity  and 
hope  for  the  future.  That  is  an  oppor- 
tunity they  deserve,  and  one  that  the 
array  of  Federal  programs  tried  up  to 
now  has  failed  to  provide." 

Also,  Mr,  Speaker,  when  the  House 
returns  from  the  district  work  period, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Sut>com- 
mittee  of  the  Banking  Committee  will 
conduct  an  additional  2  days  of  hear- 


ings on  Enterprise  Zones.  As  the  rank- 
ing Republican  on  the  Economic  Sta- 
bilization Subcommittee.  I  am  pleased 
to  see  a  continuation  of  our  efforts  to 
address  the  needs  of  the  Nation's  dis- 
tressed urban  areas.  I  hope  the  admin- 
istration will  recognize  the  extent  of 
the  problems  as  we  do.  UDAG  is  one 
step;  enterprise  zones  are  another.  But 
much  more  is  needed,  in  fact,  is  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record. 

[From  the  Boston  Herald  American 

(Boston.  Mass.).  Feb.  7. 1982] 

Reagan's  Zones  op  Hope 

Some  of  the  loudest  applause  during  the 
President's  state-of-the-union  message  came 
when  Mr.  Reagan  said  he  would  not  try  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayers.  He  might  have  added,  to 
answer  his  Democratic  critics,  that  he  also 
does  not  intend  to  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor. 

That  pledge  is  implicit  in  the  president's 
assurances  that  neither  his  current  at- 
tempts to  control  the  federal  budget  nor  his 
proposed  transfer  of  responsibility  for  many 
welfare  and  social  programs  to  the  states 
would  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
needy  or  the  unemployed. 

Indeed,  his  announcement  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  ready  to  offer  legislation  to 
create  url>an  enterprise  zones  may  offer 
more  solid  hope  to  the  poor  than  20  years  of 
federal  effort  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  inner  cities. 

The  concept  of  enterprise  zones  is  not 
original  with  the  Reagan  administration, 
but  it  is  ripe  for  backing  by  the  president  at 
this  time.  Mr.  Reagan  anticipates  an  eco- 
nomic turnaround  by  the  middle  of  the 
year.  Enterprise  zones  can  assure  that  re- 
newed growth  in  business  und  industrial  ac- 
tivity create  jobs  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

The  plan  calls  for  granting  special  tax  and 
regulatory  concessions  to  firms  starting 
labor-intensive  enterprises  in  designated 
areas  of  chronic  high  unemployment.  Origi- 
nating in  England,  and  already  being  pio- 
neered in  a  few  American  states,  the  con- 
cept was  introduced  at  the  federal  level  by 
Reps.  Jack  Kemp  and  Robert  Garcia  of  New 
York. 

Discussion  of  the  Kemp-Garcia  legislation 
during  the  last  year  has  given  the  adminis- 
tration an  opportunity  to  spot  the  strengths 
and  weakness  of  the  concept  and  to  antici- 
pate problems  in  getting  its  own  plan 
through  Congress.  While  business  is  gener- 
ally supportive  of  the  idea,  some  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  credits  may  be  viewed  as  giving  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  firms  oper- 
ating in  the  zones.  Labor  unions  may  resist 
the  plan  to  exempt  teen-age  employees  in  a 
zone  from  tha  minimum  wage. 

Another  problem  is  to  persuade  state  and 
local  governments  to  go  along,  offering 
their  own  tax  and  regulatory  considerations 
to  lure  new  enterprise  into  a  zone. 

The  best  argument  for  the  enterprise 
zones  lies  in  the  evidence  now  coming  in 
that  the  idea  will  work.  Seven  states  either 
have  enacted  legislation  to  set  up  zones  on 


their  own.  or  are  considering  it.  Connecticut 
has  had  a  program  on  the  books  for  three 
years. 

By  the  end  of  last  year,  more  than  200 
companies  had  taken  advantage  of  state  and 
local  Ux  incentives  to  start  up  or  expand 
enterprises  within  the  Connecticut  zones. 
They  have  invested  some  $400  million  in 
what  had  been  considered  blighted  urban 
areas.  Connecticut  can  point  to  20.000  Jobs 
that  were  either  created  or  saved  because  of 
the  program. 

The  size  of  the  federal  deficit  is  not  the 
reason  why  urban  grant  programs  dating 
from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  eras  should  now 
be  abandoned.  The  reason  is  that  putting 
billions  into  those  programs  has  failed  to 
break  the  cycle  of  proverty  and  unemploy- 
ment in  the  problem  areas  of  our  cities. 

Urban  enterprise  zones  will  offer  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  workers  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  latMr  force  with  dignity 
and  hope  for  the  future.  That  is  an  opportu- 
nity they  deserve,  and  one  that  the  array  of 
federal  programs  tried  up  to  now  has  failed 
to  provide.* 


HUD  TO  CITIES:  "DROP  DEAD" 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wedne^ay,  June  30.  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
revelation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  draft 
urban  policy  report  last  week,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  revived  its 
consistent  message  to  American  cities: 
"Drop  dead." 

The  report  informs  us  that  cities 
must  now  turn  to  private  investment 
to  stimulate  their  revitalization.  As 
one  who  represents  an  urban  district 
in  New  York,  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  private  industry  is  nei- 
ther willing  nor  able  to  feed  hungry 
children,  house  unsheltered  families, 
or  fuel  deteriorating  mass  transit 
system  improvements,  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent. 

On  the  contrary,  evidence  has  borne 
out  that  big  business  often  escapes  its 
responsibilities  to  cities  when  urban 
decay  creeps  up  to  its  doorsteps.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  business  communi- 
ty that  the  Reagan  administration  be- 
lieves will  save  our  cities  that  has  far 
too  frequently  deserted  urban  areas 
for  the  low-rent  promise  of  the  Sun 
Belt  in  recent  years. 

The  reality  is  that  mosts  major  cities 
are  reeling  from  the  1982  funding  cuts 
that  were  wrought  by  Reaganomics. 
They  are  already  raising  taxes  and 
cutting  vital  services  to  cope  with  the 
recession  and  more  anticipated  service 
funding  cuts.  The  tax  bases  in  these 
cities  are  simply  too  narrow  for  them 


•  This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  statements  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  support  any  significant  self-revital- 
ization.  To  assert  that  cities  can  re- 
bound without  Federal  assistance  sug- 
gests the  true  disregard  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  for  our  cities. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  con- 
fessed that  the  draft  HUD  urban 
policy  report  requires  some  revision 
before  it  becomes  final.  However,  the 
battlellnes  have  been  drawn.  The 
President  and  HUD  must  return  to 
their  drav/ing  board  and  create  an 
urban  policy  that  meets  the  needs  of 
cities.  We  must  reject  the  premise  that 
the  Federal  commitment  to  American 
cities  can  be  so  easily  abandoned.* 


CHAIRIlCAN  BILL  FORD  ON  "THE 
FEDERAL  BRAIN  DRAIN" 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAMTLAini 
III  Tm  HOU8X  or  REniXSENTATrVZS 

Wednesday,  June  30.  1982 
•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  Bill  Foro  submitted  a 
trenchant  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  the  best  and  brightest  Federal 
personnel  in  Oovemment  in  an  era  of 
low  morale.  RIP'S,  and  budget  cuts. 
Bill's  analysis  of  "The  Federal  Brain 
Drain"  appeared  In  the  May  issue  of 
Senior  Executive  Action,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Senior  Executives  Associa- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Bill  Ford  has  been  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Reagan  administration's 
misguided  attacks  on  Federal  employ- 
ees and  retirees.  He  has  led  his  com- 
mittee in  a  vigorous  exploration  of 
ways  to  make  the  Federal  Government 
work  better  while  maintaining  the 
morale  of  Federal  employees  and  the 
need  for  Ooverhment  to  keep  its  com- 
mitments to  its  workers.  No  one  in  the 
Congress  has  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
quality  Federal  service  we  can  be 
Justly  proud  of. 

Chairman  Ford's  article  follows: 
Trs  FsDOua  Brain  Draim 
(By  Congressman  William  Foko) 

At  the  National  Institutes  of  Health  key 
positions  go  unfilled  and  resignations  of  top- 
flight doctors  and  scientists  have  become 
routine. 

At  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  best  qualified  people 
are  leaving  in  sstonishing  numbers. 

The  average  retirement  age  of  FBI  '^gents 
Is  Just  a  little  over  50,  well  below  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age. 

In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  career 
employees  spurn  top  positions. 

In  igencies  and  departments  all  through 
the  government  similar  horror  stories  are 
being  told  about  attracting  and  holding 
senior  executives. 

It  Is  clear  to  me  that  this  nation  Is  headed 
for  real  trouble  unless  we  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  serious  problem  on  our 
hands. 

Our  best  and  brightest  executives  are  flee- 
ing Federal  service  for  more  lucrative  post- 
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tion  in  the  private  sector.  We  see  it  hap- 
pen! ig  every  day.  Yet  we  refuse  to  face  up 
to  tie  problem.  Sadly,  many  of  my  col- 
leagi  les  discuss  the  plight  of  the  senior  exec- 
utiv(  corps  as  if  they  were  talking  about  the 
fam  problem  In  a  foreign  country. 

No  private  corporation  would  tolerate  the 
kind  of  mass  exodus  we  are  witnessing  In 
managerial  ranks  of  the  Federal  govem- 
mem.  The  stockholders  of  General  Motors 
would  throw  out  the  top  policymakers  If 
they  sat  twiddling  their  thumbs  while  the 
best  engineers,  the  best  stylists,  the  best 
margeting  people  and  the  best  personnel 
managers  left  to  take  better  paying  Jobs  at 
Ford 

Ya  this  Is  precisely  what  is  happening 
whete  Federal  executives  are  concerned. 

Oqe  reason  that  this  is  allowed  to  happen 
Is  th^  low  public  esteem  in  which  all  public 
worlfers  are  held.  In  the  public  mind  there 
is  the  terribly  erroneous  stereotype  of  the 
government  worker.  They  are  thought  to  be 
indoknt  paper  shufflers  who  are  overpaid 
and  underworked.  Sadly,  highly  competent 
and  highly  motivated  executives  in  the  Fed- 
eral government  are  tarred  with  the  same 
bruai. 

Til  e  truth  Is  that  we  have  Federal  employ- 
ees I  nd  executives  to  manage  them  because 
we  n  !ed  their  skills  and  services.  Jobs  in  the 
Pedc  ral  government  are  not  sinecures— they 
are  i  leanlngful  and  vital.  They  protect  the 
peop  te's  health  and  property.  They  imple- 
menl  foreign  policy.  They  collect  revenue. 
They  provide  Invaluable  assistance  to  farm- 
ers and  small  businessmen.  Our  country 
could  not  survive  without  them. 

An  1,  quite  obviously,  the  system  could  not 
perfi  rm  without  a  cadre  of  dedicated  and 
comi  etent  managers. 

It  s  difficult  to  understand  why  this  es- 
sentl  U  group  of  Americans  is  held  In  such 
low  I  ubllc  regard.  In  large  measure  it  Is  due 
to  political  attack.  Whenever  there  Is  a 
budi  St  crisis,  politicians  swing  their  axes  at 
pubic  workers,  reenfordng  the  public 
noti<  n  that  they  are  most  expendable. 

It  s  past  time  to  turn  around  the  public 
thin]  :ing  on  this  Issue,  lest  we  awaken  some 
mon  ing  to  find  this  valuable  public  re- 
sour  e  in  disarray  for  lack  of  trained  manag- 
ers a  Id  technicians. 

Dv  ring  the  last  year  the  popular  press  has 
begun  to  tmderstand  the  problem.  News- 
weel  Magazine  and  the  New  York  Times 
have  written  articles  to  dramatize  what  Is 
now  called  the  "Federal  Brain  Drain." 
Othtr  publications  as  well  have  discovered 
that  maligning  Federal  executives  Is  a  dis- 
servt»  to  the  public.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  however,  to  turn  the  tide  of 
opinion. 

House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
littee  has,  over  the  past  year,  dug 
ly  into  the  problem.  We  have  held  ex- 
re  hearings,  many  of  them  well  publi- 
clze4,  to  determine  what  Is  happening  in  the 
Fed^al  executive  ranks.  The  results  have 
beerf  alarming.  They  produced  convincing 
evldtnce  that  we  are  headed  for  a  manage- 
ment crisis  unless  we  act  to  correct  the 
caua^  of  the  executive  flight. 

Tile  committee  has  not  been  impressed 
wlthi  criticism  from  some  quarters  that 
senior  executives  have  complicated  the 
prot  lem  by  Injecting  themselves  too  deeply 
In  p  >llcy  decisions.  This  Is  a  smoke  screen 
thravn  up  by  those  who  want  to  obscure 
the  I  eal  Issues. 

Cofigresslonal  action  last  year  to  raise  the 
executive  pay  cap  helped  ease  the  situation, 
but  only  ever  so  slightly.  But  it  did  not  go 
neaily  far  enough.  The  new  cap  is  not  ade- 
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quate  to  prevent  private  Industry  from  con- 
tinuing 1 1»  siphon  off  the  very  best. 

Moreo^  er,  we  have  failed  to  address  the 
Issue  of  I  «nef Its,  which  lag  far  behind  those 
in  the  pi  Ivate  sector.  Any  unbiased  compari- 
son of  b(  neflts  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors deslroys  the  old  myth  that  these  are 
suffiden;  inducements.  In  the  health  field 
alone  benefits  have  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly during  the  last  year  and  are  far 
below  tl^ose  enjoyed  by  executives  In  the 
private  sector. 

It  has!  become  painfully  clear  that  the 
Federal  government  can  no  longer  compete 
with  private  industry  for  top-notch  people. 
If  sometnlng  Isn't  done,  we  will  end  up  with 
a  secondffate  executive  corps. 

And  if  Ithis  Is  allowed  to  happen,  the  Fed- 
eral work  forre  will  indeed  be  transformed 
Into  the  )>ubllc  stereotype. 

Some  •f  us  in  Congress  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  tarn  things  around.  But  we  will  be 
able  to  influence  public,  congressional  and 
White  House  thinking  only  If  Federal  ex- 
ecutives themselves  devise  effective  means 
of  drami  tlzing  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  ^he  consequences.* 


ROSE 


DE  BARBIERI  SHERIDAN 
MARXEN 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  IIXINOIS 
IH  TItK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

vl^ednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  lioSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. A  friend  of  mine  has  brought  to  my 
attenticii  that  Mrs.  Marxen  will  be  100 
years  oljd  on  December  1,  1982.  Howev- 
er, her  family  and  friends  will  cele- 
brate this  centennial  on  August  1, 
since  th  ey  will  come  from  around  the 
Nation  o  help  her  celebrate  her  birth- 
day. 

Mrs.  1  darxen  is  truly  an  outstanding 
human  being.  She  is  independent  and 
still  lives  alone,  providing  for  her  own 
needs,  and  even  finds  time  to  manage 
several  properties  which  she  still  owns. 
She  is  ictlve  and  vigorous,  but  this  is 
)g  with  her  lifestyle  that  she 
itained  for  almost  100  years. 
^orld  War  I  she  was  with  the 
Volunteer  Corps  and  the 
Auxiliary.  Today  she  is  still 
her  church  and  conununlty 

[arxen  was  bom  in  the  same 
which  she  lives  today.  After 
Ig  from  high  school  she  mar- 
ried Wipiam  Sheridan  in  June  of  1903, 
but  he  was  killed  unfortunately  in 
1911.  The  Sheridans  had  two  children, 
Louis  who  died  in  1950  and  Marie  who 
is  a  rettired  nurse  presently  living  in 
Buffaloi  In  1915  she  married  Carl 
Marxeri  who  was  an  insurance  execu- 
tive and  they  lived  together  until  his 
death  id  1971. 

Her  oimdson.  Dr.  John  Bird,  pres- 
ently IWes  in  Wilmette.  111. 

At  a  { time  of  intense  debate  over 
budgetj^  and  policy,  it  is  important  to 
pause  |o  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments df  distinguished  citizens  such  as 
Mrs.  Mirxen. 
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I  know  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  Join  with  me  In  wishing  Mrs. 
Marxen  a  happy  birthday  and  wishing 
her  good  health  for  the  future.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
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ted  to  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
its  staff  of  trained  professionals  and 
volunteers.  They  are  the  force  behind 
the  CBLA's  pioneering  spirit,  and 
their  example  deserves  our  deepest 
gratitude  and  highest  recognition.* 


ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUPORMIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud 
the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
nonprofit  social  service  agency  in  its 
78th  year  of  operation. 

The  children's  bureau,  with  its  out- 
standing record  of  helping  troubled 
children  and  their  parents,  is  a  model 
of  community  service.  Operating  four 
group  homes  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
the  CBLA  offers  to  youngsters  who 
have  been  abused  or  neglected  the  sort 
of  care  and  understanding  they  so  des- 
perately need.  These  children  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
family  environment,  complete  with 
carefully  selected  house  parents  and 
other  children.  The  "parents"  chosen 
to  head  the  therapeutic  group  homes 
are  married  couples  who  commit 
themselves  to  a  year  of  service.  The 
first  of  these  four  homes  was  opened 
in  1972  and  along  with  the  three  that 
followed,  achieved  a  remarkable  repu- 
tation. 

The  children's  bureau  also  operates 
a  24-hour  family  crisis  center  in  North 
Hollywood  for  children  and  parents 
who  are  in  danger  of  abuse.  This  facili- 
ty is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  of  California.  For  up  to  3  days, 
these  abuse  victims  are  given  a  place 
to  stay  along  with  professional  coun- 
seling. Potential  abusers  are  counseled 
as  well. 

Among  the  other  valuabe  services 
provided  by  CBLA  are  parent  educa- 
tion classes,  counseling,  foster  care, 
and  adoptive  services.  Aa  one  would 
expect  from  an  agency  so  devoted  to 
and  concerned  with  promoting  the 
best  interests  and  rights  of  families 
and  children,  the  CBLA  seeks  to  keep 
families  together  whenever  possible. 
Their  motto  has  always  been  "We 
mend  families.  We  build  families." 
Professional  staff  is  available  for  coun- 
seling even  if  the  child  is  moved  back 
with  its  family,  or  if  adoption  takes 
place. 

In  addition  to  its  present  role  in  the 
community,  the  children's  bureau  has 
also  been  a  key  ally  in  the  fight  for 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  ju- 
veniles. Since  1904.  the  CBLA  has 
helped  secure  child  labor  laws,  medical 
services  in  public  schools,  and  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  success  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles  can  be  attribu- 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

or  NEW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30. 1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly.  Is- 
rael's attacks  on  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  in  Lebanon  have  led 
to  much  destruction,  to  the  loss  of 
many  lives  and  to  the  injury  of  many 
others— Lebanese,  Palestinians,  and  Is- 
raelis. Fairness  demands  that  Israel's 
actions  are  viewed  and  understood  in 
the  context  of  the  increasing  threats 
to  Israeli  security  in  recent  years. 

Since  its  founding  in  1948,  Israel  has 
been  the  target  of  ongoing  violence  by 
several  neighboring  nations.  When  the 
PLO  established  headquarters  in 
Beirut  in  1970  and  occupied  parts  of 
southern  Lebanon,  Israel's  security— 
along  with  the  citizens  of  southern 
Lebanon— was  greatly  endangered. 

Although  the  PLO's  constant  war 
against  Israel  has  been  met  with  re- 
peated condemnation  by  leaders  of 
most  nations,  the  incessant  string  of 
PLO  attacks  on  Israelis  around  the 
globe  has  gone  on  unrestrained.  Not 
even  the  failure  of  most  Arab  nations 
to  rally  around  the  PLO  during  the 
recent  conflict  has  deterred  the  PLO. 

Merely  holding  the  PLO  at  bay  has 
required  Israel's  fullest  efforts.  Most 
recently,  the  PLO  launched  assaults 
on  residents  of  Israel,  using  road 
mines,  bombs  in  public  gathering 
places,  and  missile  attacks  on  defense- 
less towns  and  villages.  The  Lebanese 
Oovemment  has  been  helpless  to  re- 
strict these  acts  of  terrorism.  Further- 
more, the  PLO's  purchase  of  a  new 
generation  of  Soviet-made  missiles, 
with  longer  range  capabilities  and 
greater  accuracy,  has  severely  height- 
ened the  PLO  threat  to  Israel  and  has 
left  Israel  little  choice  but  to  attack 
PLO  strongholds. 

Israel  is  the  Middle  East's  only  de- 
mocracy and  a  reliable  ally  of  the 
United  States  America's  policy  of  op- 
posing actions  which  risk  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  independence  has  been  in 
place  since  1948  and  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  the  expansion 
of  the  PLO  as  a  force  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  a  primary  concern 
there.  Prior  to  "Black  September"  in 
1970  when  Jordan's  King  Hussein 
purged  the  PLO  from  his  country,  the 
PLO  had  begun  establishing  bases  in 
other  Arab  nations.  The  weakness  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  appealed  to 
the  PLO  and,  in  1969,  the  Palestinians 
sought  control  of  Lebanon. 
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Consequently.  Arab  nations  aided 
with  the  Palestinians  as  a  way  of  keep- 
ing the  PLO  out  of  their  own  nations. 
This  assured  the  PLO  free  reign  along 
Israel's  northern  border  and  encour- 
aged the  PLO  to  step  up  its  assault  on 
Israel.  Eventually,  the  skirmishing 
provoked  Israel  to  attack  PLO  for- 
tresses in  southern  Lebanon  In  1978. 

Syria's  reentry  into  the  active  cam- 
paign against  Israel  in  the  midseven- 
ties.  when  it  placed  25.000  troops  In 
southern  Lebanon,  was  instrumental 
in  leading  to  Israel's  1978  retaliation. 
Since  then,  the  Syrians  have  increased 
support  for  the  PLO  supplying  21  mis- 
sile batteries  that  were  recently  de- 
stroyed by  Israeli  air  forces.  Despite 
Israel's  efforts  to  forge  a  cease-fire  in 
the  current  conflict.  Syrian  forces 
have  sought  repeated  battles  with  Is- 
raeli troops. 

The  Israelis  have  withstood  more 
than  150  violations  of  the  1981  U.S.-ar- 
ranged  cease-fire  in  leas  than  1  year 
without  retaliation.  As  it  became  clear 
that  the  PLO  and  the  Syrians  would 
refuse  to  return  to  a  peaceful  state. 
Israel  responded  as  it  was  forced  to- 
by pushing  the  PLO  away  from  its 
borders. 

I  mourn  all  of  the  lost  lives  in  Leba- 
non and  the  damage  wrought  on  the 
towns  and  villages  there.  Tragically, 
many  of  these  are  the  very  people  who 
have  lived  In  constant  fear  of  PLO  oc- 
cupation. 

Regrettably,  so  long  as  the  PLO  con- 
tinues to  use  Lebanon  as  its  base,  last- 
ing Mideast  peace  cannot  occur.  Israel 
must  try  to  prevent  further  PLO  occu- 
pation of  Lebanon  and  restore  self-de- 
termination to  the  Lebanese  people. 

Israel  has  clearly  stated  its  intent  to 
return  Lebanon  to  the  Lebanese,  but  it 
simply  cannot  risk  allowing  the  PLO 
to  return  to  its  position  of  threat. 

Israel's  withdrawal  can  come  only 
following  the  establishment  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  to  insure  that  nei- 
ther Lebanon  nor  Israel  will  be  threat- 
ened anew.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
United  Nations  work  to  implement  a 
lasting  peace  that  precludes  continued 
PLO  terrorism  and  violence  against 
the  people  of  Israel.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meeti  igs  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees,  joint  com- 
mittees, and  conunittees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  conmiittees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As   an   additional   procedure   along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
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mation,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
Record  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday. 
July  1.  1982.  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  Scheduled 

JULY  2 
9:00  a.in. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999.  providing 
for   the   esUblishment   of   the   Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County, 
Va.,  and  S.  2436.  designating  the  Mary 
McLeod   Bethune   Council   House   in 
Washington.  D.C.,  as  a  national  histor- 
ic site. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  and  198S.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  June. 

2128  Raybum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Finance 
'Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92. 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984.  and  1985.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30. 1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  12 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resimie  mark  up  of 
S.  2352.  S.  2392.  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Office  Building 

JULY  13 

9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearihgs  on  S.  2378,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  increasing  the 
rates  of  dependency  and  indemnity 
compensation  for  surviving  spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing duplicative  payments  to  certain 
veterans,  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
ability required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
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pendent's  allowances,  and  providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795.  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
zona  between   the   Hopi   and   Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Agriculture.  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meetings,  to  continue  mark  up 
,    of  S.  2352,  S.  2392,  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Building 

ifcyironment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:04  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  2352,  S.  2392.  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Fbreign  Relations 

E^t  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  to  examine  political,  economic, 
and  military  interest  In  Southeast 
Asia. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 
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a.m. 

on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294,  providing 
for   the   settlement    of   certain    land 
claims  of  the  Chltlmacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
a.m. 

lAbor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
E^nployment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  probleiras. 

4232  Dirksen  Bulldii>g 

JULY  15 
9:0#  a.m. 
Oommerce,  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204.  promoting 
Interstate    commerce    by    prohibiting 
discrimination  In  the  writing  and  sell- 
ing of  insurance  contracts. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:ft0  a.m. 
ikbor  and  Human  Resources 
Investigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
children's  vaccines. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

Veterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2379, 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
ceilain  provisions  of  S.  2378,  proposed 
veterans'  disability  compensation  and 
survivors'  benefits  amendments,  relat- 
ing to  cost-savings  improvements  In 
veterans'  programs,  and  other  related 
measures. 

412  Russell  Building 


2:00  p.n . 
Appropriations 

Foreign  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  assistance  to 
EllSalvador. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.i  ' 
Labor]  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541. 
aiiending   the  Employee   Retirement 
Income  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
plifying both  reporting  and  disclosure 
requirements,  and  the  process  for  em- 
ployers to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
fo  r  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
fit 5  to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.i). 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pendir.; 
ca  lendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.n  . 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.   1541.  amending  the  Employee 
Retirement     Income     Security     Act 
(ERISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
and  disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
process  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
tirement   income   to   employees,    and 
pi  Dvlding  incentives  for  employers  to 
pi  Dvlde  pension  benefits  to  employees. 
4232  Dirksen  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  lold  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  relating 
to  the  use  of  distribution  of  certain 
Judgment     funds     awarded     by     the 
Ir  dian  Claims  Conunlssion  or  the  U.S. 
O  turt  of  Claims. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.|n. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Bu^ness  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 
I  3110  Dirksen  Building 

EInvlibnment  and  Public  Works 
Ehivimnmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
revising    certain    provisions    of    the 
C  ean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
Judic  ary 
To  hold  oversight  hearings  on  Govern- 
no  ent  merger  enforcement  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  22 
9:30  a.r  i. 
Judic  lary 

Juvei  lile  Justice  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  to  explore  the  prob- 
le  tns  of  runaway  youths. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.  m. 
Eneri  [y  and  Natural  Resources 
Eneri  ty  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2500.  reducing 
conflicts  in  the  licensing  of  hydroelec- 
tiic  powerplants  and  expediting  the 
development  of  and  simplifying  the 
r  gulatlon    of    hydroelectric    power- 
pfants. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
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Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subconunittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation   revising   certain    provisions   of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's  role    in    the   world   coal   export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and  the  international   transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
clarifying  cerUin  United  States  Code 
provisions   relating   to   veterans'   em- 
ployment programs. 

412  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  In  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
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10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Toxic     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2131,  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  safe  drinking  water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JXn.Y29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Sut>com- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  In 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on  the  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
E^nvironmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising   certain   provisions   of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education,  Arts,  and  Humariities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1405,  proposed 
Carl    Albert   Congressional    Research 
and  Studies  Center  Endowment  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
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AUGUST  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol   and   drugs   on    individuals   while 
driving. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  II 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  restoring 
certain  lands  In  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 
In  trust  by  the  United  SUtes.  8.  2418. 
permitting  the  Twenty-nine  Palms 
Band  of  Lulsena  Mission  Indians  to 
lease  certain  trust  lands  for  99  yean, 
8.  1799  and  H.R.  4364.  bllU  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  In 
Pima  County.  Ariz.,  to  the  Paacua 
YaquI  Indian  Tribe,  and  the  substance 
of  H.R.  5916.  providing  for  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  held  in  trust  for 
the  Ramah  Band  and  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378. 
proposed  veterans'  disability  compen- 
sation and  survivors'  benefits  amend- 
menu.  and  proposed  legislation  clari- 
fying certain  United  SUte  Code  provi- 
sions relating  to  veterans'  employment 
programs. 

412  Russell  BuUding 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion     legislative     reconunendatlons 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


Navy  nominations  beginning  Gregory 
Hugh  Adkisson.  to  be  lieutenant  command- 
er, and  ending  Albert  Henrik  Jensen,  to  be 
lieutenant  commander,  which  nominations 


^"'^  ^^W^^^^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^'""^^^RlSTff^Tf^^niP1IlPfHII'rtBI8n?t^K^enaing 
Air  Force  nominations  beginning  Thomas  John  R.  Shaughnessy.  Jr.,  to  be  lieutenant 
D.  W  'bster,  to  be  determined,  and  ending  colonel,  which  nominations  were  received  by 
Burtc  n  W.  Campbell,  to  be  lieute.nant  colo-  the  Senate  and  appeared  in  the  Concres- 
nel.  Which  nominations  were  received  by  the     signal  RiroRO  on  June  22, 1982. 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  McKINNEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a 
time  when  unemployment  and  eco- 
nomic distress  seem  to  be  everywhere, 
new  approaches  to  these  chronic  prob- 
lems are  especially  welcome.  That  is 
why  I  am  a  cosponsor  of  H.R.  6009, 
the  Enterprise  Zones  bill. 

The  best  hope  of  reversing  the  long- 
term,  deep-seated  despair  found  all  too 
often  among  the  urban  poor  is  con- 
tained in  a  fresh  approach  to  the  basic 
problem— lack  of  jobs.  The  Enterprise 
Zone  plan  before  Congress  is  notable 
for  what  it  does  not  do— that  is  to  es- 
tablish another  costly  Government 
program  to  raise  false  hopes  for  eco- 
nomic development  which  fail  once 
the  Federal  funds  stop  flowing.  In- 
stead, the  plan  calls  for  removing  Gov- 
ernment involvement  by  reducing 
taxes  and  lifting  burdensome  regula- 
tions. 

With  these  impediments  out  of  the 
way.  business  can  thrive  and  offer 
people  long-lasting,  meaningful  work. 
In  this  context.  I  would  like  to  insert 
in  the  Record  an  editiorial  from  the 
Boston  Herald  American  which  ap- 
peared earlier  this  year  and  draw  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  last  paragraph 
which  emphasizes  the  positive  poten- 
tial of  Enterprise  Zones  for  disadvan- 
taged workers. 

I  am  proud  that  my  own  State  has 
been  a  leader  in  pioneering  the  imple- 
mentation of  enterprise  zones  at  the 
State  level  by  passing  legislation  that 
complements  the  proposed  Federal  ap- 
proach. As  a  result  of  Connecticut's 
early  efforts  through  this  innovative 
concept,  some  20.000  jobs  have  been 
either  saved  or  created.  Because  of 
State  and  local  tax  incentives  provided 
in  our  State,  more  than  200  companies 
have  invested  approximately  $400  mil- 
lion in  distressed  urban  areas. 

As  the  editorial  notes.  Enterprise 
Zones  "will  offer  disadvantaged  and 
minority  workers  an  opportunity  to 
enter  the  labor  force  with  dignity  and 
hope  for  the  future.  That  is  an  oppor- 
tunity they  deserve,  and  one  that  the 
array  of  Federal  programs  tried  up  to 
now  has  failed  to  provide." 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  House 
returns  from  the  district  work  period, 
the  Economic  Stabilization  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Banking  Committee  will 
conduct  an  additional  2  days  of  hear- 


istration  will  recognize  the  extent  of 
the  problems  as  we  do.  UDAG  is  one 
step;  enterprise  zones  are  another.  But 
much  more  is  needed,  in  fact,  is  de- 
manded. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  insert  this  editorial  in 
the  Record. 

(From  the  Boston  Herald  American 

(Boston.  Mass.).  Feb.  7.  1982] 

Reagan's  Zones  op  Hope 

Some  of  the  loudest  applause  during  the 
President's  state-of-the-union  message  came 
when  Mr.  Reagan  said  he  would  not  try  to 
balance  the  budget  on  the  backs  of  Ameri- 
can Uxpayers.  He  might  have  added,  to 
answer  his  Democratic  critics,  that  he  also 
does  not  intend  to  balance  the  budget  on 
the  backs  of  the  poor. 

That  pledge  is  implicit  in  the  president's 
assurances  that  neither  his  current  at- 
tempts to  control  the  federal  budget  nor  his 
proposed  transfer  of  responsibility  for  many 
welfare  and  social  programs  to  the  states 
would  be  undertaken  at  the  expense  of  the 
needy  or  the  unemployed. 

Indeed,  his  announcement  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  ready  to  offer  legislation  to 
create  urban  enterprise  zones  may  offer 
more  solid  hope  to  the  poor  than  20  years  of 
federal  effort  to  alleviate  poverty  and 
chronic  unemployment  in  inner  cities. 

The  concept  of  enterprise  zones  is  not 
original  with  the  Reagan  administration, 
but  it  is  ripe  for  backing  by  the  president  at 
thisjtime.  Mr.  Reagan  anticipates  an  eco- 
nomic turnaround  by  the  middle  of  the 
year.  Enterprise  zones  can  assure  that  re- 
newed growth  in  business  uid  industrial  ac- 
tivity create  Jobs  where  they  are  needed 
most. 

The  plan  calls  for  granting  special  tax  and 
regulatory  concessions  to  firms  starting 
labor-intensive  enterprises  in  designated 
areas  of  chronic  high  unemployment.  Origi- 
nating in  England,  and  already  being  pio- 
neered in  a  few  American  states,  the  con- 
cept was  introduced  at  the  federal  level  by 
Reps.  Jack  Kemp  and  Robert  Garcia  of  New 
York. 

Discussion  of  the  Kemp-Garcia  legislation 
during  the  last  year  has  given  the  adminis- 
tration an  opportunity  to  spot  the  strengths 
and  weakness  of  the  concept  and  to  antici- 
pate problems  In  getting  its  own  plan 
through  Congress.  While  business  is  gener- 
ally supportive  of  the  Idea,  some  of  the  pro- 
posed tax  credits  may  be  viewed  as  giving  an 
unfair  competitive  advantage  to  firms  oper- 
ating in  the  zones.  Labor  unions  may  resist 
the  plan  to  exempt  teen-age  employees  in  a 
zone  from  thd  minimum  wage. 

Another  problem  is  to  persuade  state  and 
local  governments  to  go  along,  offering 
their  own  tax  and  regulatory  considerations 
to  lure  new  enterprise  into  a  zone. 

The  best  argument  for  the  enterprise 
zones  lies  in  the  evidence  now  coming  in 
that  the  idea  will  work.  Seven  states  either 
have  enacted  legislation  to  set  up  zones  on 


enterprises  within  the  Cotmecticut  zones. 
They  have  invested  some  $400  million  in 
what  had  been  considered  blighted  urban 
areas.  Connecticut  can  point  to  20.000  Jobs 
that  were  either  created  or  saved  because  of 
the  program. 

The  size  of  the  federal  deficit  is  not  the 
reason  why  urban  grant  programs  dating 
from  the  Kennedy-Johnson  eras  should  now 
be  abandoned.  The  reason  is  that  putting 
billions  into  those  programs  has  failed  to 
break  the  cycle  of  proverty  and  unemploy- 
ment in  the  problem  areas  of  our  cities. 

Urban  enterprise  zones  will  offer  disad- 
vantaged and  minority  workers  an  opportu- 
nity to  enter  the  labor  force  with  dignity 
and  hope  for  the  future.  That  is  an  opportu- 
nity they  deserve,  and  one  that  the  array  of 
federal  programs  tried  up  to  now  has  failed 
to  provide.* 


HUD  TO  CITIES:  "DROP  DEAD' 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NEW  YOEK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the 
revelation  of  the  Department  of  Hous- 
ing and  Urban  Development's  draft 
urban  policy  report  last  week,  the 
Reagan  administration  has  revived  its 
consistent  message  to  American  cities: 
"Drop  dead." 

The  report  informs  us  that  cities 
must  now  turn  to  private  investment 
to  stimulate  their  revitalization.  As 
one  who  represents  an  urban  district 
in  New  York.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience that  private  industry  is  nei- 
ther willing  nor  able  to  feed  hungry 
children,  house  unsheltered  families, 
or  fuel  deteriorating  mass  transit 
system  improvements,  to  any  signifi- 
cant extent. 

On  the  contrary,  evidence  has  borne 
out  that  big  business  often  escapes  its 
responsibilities  to  cities  when  urban 
decay  creeps  up  to  its  doorsteps.  It  is 
precisely  the  same  business  communi- 
ty that  the  Reagan  administration  be- 
lieves will  save  our  cities  that  has  far 
too  frequently  deserted  urban  areas 
for  the  low-rent  promise  of  the  Sun 
Belt  in  recent  years. 

The  reality  is  that  mosts  major  cities 
are  reeling  from  the  1982  funding  cuts 
that  were  wrought  by  Reaganomics. 
They  are  already  raising  taxes  and 
cutting  vital  services  to  cope  with  the 
recession  and  more  anticipated  service 
funding  cuts.  The  tax  bases  in  these 
cities  are  simply  too  narrow  for  them 


This  "bullet"  symbol  identifies  stacemencs  or  insertions  which  are  not  spoken  by  the  Member  on  the  floor. 
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to  support  any  significant  self-revital- 
ization.  To  assert  that  cities  can  re- 
bound without  Federal  assistance  sug- 
gests the  true  disregard  that  the  ad- 
ministration has  for  our  cities. 

The  Reagan  administration  has  con- 
fessed that  the  draft  HUD  urban 
policy  report  requires  some  revision 
before  it  becomes  final.  However,  the 
battlelines  have  been  drawn.  The 
President  and  HUD  must  return  to 
their  drav/ing  board  and  create  an 
urban  policy  that  meets  the  needs  of 
cities.  We  must  reject  the  premise  that 
the  Federal  commitment  to  American 
cities  can  be  so  easily  abandoned.* 


tlon 


CHAIRMAN  BILL  FORD  ON  "THE 
FEDERAL  BRAIN  DRAIN" 


HON.  MICHAEL  D.  BARNES 

or  MAitTiJun) 
IH  TRC  House  or  RKPRXSENTATIVZS 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  BARNES.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
our  colleague  Bill  Foro  submitted  a 
trenchant  analysis  of  the  problems 
facing  the  best  and  brightest  Federal 
personnel  in  Government  in  an  era  of 
low  morale.  RIF's.  and  budget  cuts. 
Bill's  analysis  of  "The  Federal  Brain 
Drain"  appeared  in  the  May  issue  of 
Senior  Executive  Action,  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Senior  Executives  Associa- 
tion. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee, 
Bill  Foro  has  been  a  vigorous  oppo- 
nent of  the  Reagan  administration's 
misguided  attacks  on  Federal  employ- 
ees and  retirees.  He  has  led  his  com- 
mittee in  a  vigorous  exploration  of 
ways  to  make  the  Federal  Government 
work  better  while  maintaining  the 
morale  of  Federal  employees  and  the 
need  for  Government  to  keep  its  com- 
mitments to  its  workers.  No  one  in  the 
Congress  has  a  clearer  understanding 
of  the  importance  of  maintaining  a 
quality  Federal  service  we  can  be 
Justly  proud  of. 

Chairman  Ford's  article  follows: 
Tbx  Fsdbul  BRiUR  Drain 
(By  Congreaman  William  Ford) 

At  the  National  InsUtutes  of  Health  key 
positions  go  unfilled  and  resignatlona  of  top- 
flight doctors  and  scientisU  have  become 
routine. 

At  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  the  best  qualified  people 
are  leavlnc  In  astonishing  numbers. 

The  average  retirement  age  of  FBI  '^gents 
is  Just  a  little  over  SO.  well  below  the  manda- 
tory retirement  age. 

In  the  Internal  Revenue  Service,  career 
employees  spurn  top  positions. 

In  agencies  and  departments  all  through 
the  government  similar  horror  stories  are 
being  told  about  attracting  and  holding 
senior  executives. 

It  is  clear  to  me  that  this  nation  is  headed 
for  real  trouble  unless  we  wake  up  to  the 
fact  that  we  have  a  serious  problem  on  our 
hands. 

Our  best  and  brightest  executives  are  flee- 
Inc  Federal  service  for  more  lucrative  posl- 
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in  the  private  sector.  We  see  it  hap- 


pen! ig  every  day.  Yet  we  refuse  to  face  up 
to  the  problem.  Sadly,  many  of  my  col- 
leasues  discuss  the  plight  of  the  senior  exec- 
utive corps  as  if  they  were  talking  about  the 
f ami  problem  in  a  foreign  country. 

No!  private  corporation  would  tolerate  the 
kind  of  mass  exodus  we  are  witnessing  in 
manaaerial  ranks  of  the  Federal  govem- 
meni  The  stockholders  of  General  Motors 
would  throw  out  the  top  policymakers  if 
they  sat  twiddling  their  thumbs  while  the 
best  j  engineers,  the  best  stylists,  the  best 
marleting  people  and  the  best  personnel 
man  igers  left  to  take  better  paying  Jobs  at 
Ford 

Ye ,  this  is  precisely  what  is  happening 
whei  e  Federal  executives  are  concerned. 

Oif;  reason  that  this  is  allowed  to  happen 
is  the  low  public  esteem  in  which  all  public 
worters  are  held.  In  the  public  mind  there 
is  the  terribly  erroneous  stereotype  of  the 
government  worker.  They  are  thought  to  be 
indolent  paper  shufflers  who  are  overpaid 
and  underworlced.  Sadly,  highly  competent 
and  kighly  motivated  executives  in  the  Fed- 
eral Eovemment  are  tarred  with  the  same 
brusli. 

The  truth  is  that  we  have  Federal  employ- 
ees and  executives  to  manage  them  because 
we  need  their  skills  and  services.  Joba  in  the 
Federal  government  are  not  sinecures— they 
are  meaningful  and  vital.  They  protect  the 
people's  health  and  property.  They  imple- 
ment foreign  policy.  They  collect  revenue. 
They  provide  invaluable  assistance  to  fann- 
ers and  small  businessmen.  Our  country 
could  not  survive  without  them. 

An  I,  quite  obviously,  the  system  could  not 
perfc  rm  without  a  cadre  of  dedicated  and 
comi  etent  managers. 

It  B  difficult  to  understand  why  this  es- 
senti  a  group  of  Americans  is  held  in  such 
low  public  regard.  In  large  measure  it  is  due 
to  political  attack.  Whenever  there  is  a 
budget  crisis,  politicians  swing  their  axes  at 
publl  i;  workers,  reenforcing  the  public 
notlc  n  that  they  are  most  expendable. 

It  I  past  time  to  turn  around  the  public 
thin]  Ing  on  this  issue,  lest  we  awaken  some 
mon  ing  to  find  this  valuable  public  re- 
soun  e  in  disarray  for  lack  of  trained  manag- 
ers a  Id  technicians. 

During  the  last  year  the  popular  press  has 
begun  to  understand  the  problem.  News- 
week Magazine  and  the  New  York  Times 
have  written  articles  to  dramatise  what  Is 
now  called  the  "Federal  Brain  Drain." 
Oth4r  publications  as  well  have  discovered 
that  maligning  Federal  executives  is  a  dls- 
serviw  to  the  public.  We  still  have  a  long 
way  to  go,  however,  to  turn  the  tide  of 
publ  e  opinion. 

Th :  House  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
Com  nlttee  has,  over  the  past  year,  dug 
deep  y  into  the  problem.  We  have  held  ex- 
tens!  ire  hearings,  many  of  them  well  publi- 
cized to  determine  what  Is  happening  in  the 
Federal  executive  ranks.  The  results  have 
been  alarming.  They  produced  convincing 
evldi  nee  that  we  are  headed  for  a  manage- 
ment crisis  unless  we  act  to  correct  the 
causes  of  the  executive  flight. 

The  committee  has  not  been  impressed 
with,  criticism  from  some  quarters  that 
senidr  executives  have  complicated  the 
prob  em  by  injecting  themselves  too  deeply 
in  p(  ilicy  decisions.  This  is  a  smoke  screen 
thro  m  up  by  those  who  want  to  obscure 
the  I  eal  issues. 

Congressional  action  last  year  to  raise  the 
executive  pay  cap  helped  ease  the  situation, 
but  anly  ever  so  slightly.  But  it  did  not  go 
nearly  far  enough.  The  new  cap  Is  not  ade- 
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quate  to  prevent  private  industry  from  con- 
tinuing t  >  siphon  off  the  very  best. 

Moreoi  er,  we  have  failed  to  address  the 
issue  of  I  enefits,  which  lag  far  behind  those 
in  the  pr  vate  sector.  Any  unbiased  compari- 
son of  be  nef iU  in  the  public  and  private  sec- 
tors destroys  the  old  myth  that  these  are 
sufficteni  inducements.  In  the  health  field 
alone  benefits  have  been  reduced  signifi- 
cantly during  the  last  year  and  are  far 
below  thjose  enjoyed  by  executives  in  the 
private) 

It  has  I  become  painfully  clear  that  the 
Federal  government  can  no  longer  compete 
with  primte  industry  for  top-notch  people. 
If  sometaing  isn't  done,  we  will  end  up  with 
a  second-rate  executive  corps. 

And  if  khls  is  allowed  to  happen,  the  Fed- 
eral work  force  wUl  indeed  be  transformed 
Into  the  public  stereotype. 

Some  of  us  in  Congress  are  doing  all  we 
can  to  turn  things  around.  But  we  will  be 
able  to  influence  public,  congressional  and 
White  HDuse  thinking  only  If  Federal  ex- 
ecutives Lhemselves  devise  effective  means 
of  drams  tizlng  the  seriousness  of  the  prob- 
lem and  I  he  consequences.* 


ROSE 


DE  BARBIERI  SHERIDAN 
MARXEN 


HON.  DAN  ROSTENKOWSKI 

OP  ILLINOIS 
lit  Tite  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  F.OSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. A  fri  snd  of  mine  has  brought  to  my 
attention  that  Mrs.  Marxen  will  be  100 
years  ol  i  on  December  1, 1982.  Howev- 
er, her  family  and  friends  will  cele- 
is  centennial  on  August  1, 
y  will  come  from  around  the 
help  her  celebrate  her  birth- 


brate   t[ 
since  tl 
Nation 
day. 

Mrs. 
human 


arxen  is  truly  an  outstanding 
ing.  She  is  independent  and 
still  liveB  alone,  providing  for  her  own 
needs,  and  even  finds  time  to  manage 
several  properties  which  she  still  owns. 
She  is  active  and  vigorous,  but  this  is 
ig  with  her  lifestyle  that  she 
tained  for  almost  100  years, 
drld  War  I  she  was  with  the 
Volunteer  Corps  and  the 
Auxiliary.  Today  she  is  still 
her  church  and  commimity 


[arxen  was  bom  in  the  same 
which  she  lives  today.  After 
Ig  from  high  school  she  mar- 
ried Witiam  Sheridan  in  June  of  1903, 
but  he  I  was  killed  unfortunately  in 
ke  Sheridans  had  two  children, 
Louis  who  died  in  1950  and  Marie  who 
is  a  retired  nurse  presently  living  in 
Buffalo^  In  1915  she  married  Carl 
Marxeni  who  was  an  insurance  execu- 
tive anq  they  lived  together  until  his 
death  in  1971. 

Her  gitmdson.  Dr.  John  Bird,  pres- 
ently lives  in  Wilmette.  111. 

At  a  time  of  intense  debate  over 
budgets,  and  policy,  it  is  important  to 
pause  to  recognize  the  accomplish- 
ments at  distinguished  citizens  such  as 
Mrs.  Mt  rxen. 
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I  Itnow  that  my  colleagues  will  want 
to  Join  with  me  in  wishing  Mrs. 
Marxen  a  happy  birthday  and  wishing 
her  good  health  for  the  future.* 


A  SALUTE  TO  THE  CHILDREN'S 
BUREAU  OF  LOS  ANGELES 
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ted  to  the  hard  work  and  dedication  of 
its  staff  of  trained  professionals  and 
volunteers.  They  are  the  force  behind 
the  CBLA's  pioneering  spirit,  and 
their  example  deserves  our  deepest 
gratitude  and  highest  recognition.* 


HON.  HENRY  A.  WAXMAN 

OP  CAUPORNIA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  WAXMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  applaud 
the  efforts  and  achievements  of  the 
Children's  Bureau  of  Los  Angeles,  a 
nonprofit  social  service  agency  in  its 
78th  year  of  operation. 

The  children's  bureau,  with  its  out- 
standing record  of  helping  troubled 
children  and  their  parents,  is  a  model 
of  community  service.  Operating  four 
group  homes  in  the  Los  Angeles  area, 
the  CBLA  offers  to  youngsters  who 
have  been  abused  or  neglected  the  sort 
of  care  and  understanding  they  so  des- 
perately need.  These  children  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  live  in  a 
family  environment,  complete  with 
carefully  selected  house  parents  and 
other  children.  The  "parents"  chosen 
to  head  the  therapeutic  group  homes 
are  married  couples  who  commit 
themselves  to  a  year  of  service.  The 
first  of  these  four  homes  was  opened 
in  1972  and  along  with  the  three  that 
followed,  achieved  a  remarkable  repu- 
tation. 

The  children's  bureau  also  operates 
a  24-hour  family  crisis  center  in  North 
Hollywood  for  children  and  parents 
who  are  in  danger  of  abuse.  This  facili- 
ty is  the  only  one  of  its  kind  in  the 
State  of  California.  For  up  to  3  days, 
these  abuse  victims  are  given  a  place 
to  stay  along  with  professional  coun- 
seling. Potential  abusers  are  counseled 
as  well. 

Among  the  other  valuabe  services 
provided  by  CBLA  are  parent  educa- 
tion classes,  counseling,  foster  care, 
and  adoptive  services.  Aa  one  would 
expect  from  an  agency  so  devoted  to 
and  concerned  with  promoting  the 
best  interests  and  rights  of  families 
and  children,  the  CBLA  seeks  to  keep 
families  together  whenever  possible. 
Their  motto  has  always  been  "We 
mend  families.  We  build  families." 
Professional  staff  is  available  for  coun- 
seling even  if  the  child  is  moved  back 
with  its  family,  or  if  adoption  takes 
place. 

In  addition  to  its  present  role  in  the 
community,  the  children's  bureau  has 
also  been  a  key  ally  in  the  fight  for 
legislation  to  protect  the  rights  of  Ju- 
veniles. Since  1904,  the  CBLA  has 
helped  secure  child  labor  laws,  medical 
services  in  public  schools,  and  neigh- 
borhood parks  and  playgrounds. 

The  success  of  the  Children's 
Bureau  of  Los  Angeles  can  be  attribu- 


ISRAEL'S  SECURITY 


HON.  TED  WEISS 

OP  NKW  YORK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesdoy,  June  30,  1982 

•  Mr.  WEISS.  Mr.  Speaker,  sadly,  Is- 
rael's attacks  on  the  Palestine  Libera- 
tion Organization  in  Lebanon  have  led 
to  much  destruction,  to  the  loss  of 
many  lives  and  to  the  injury  of  many 
others— Lebanese,  Palestinians,  and  Is- 
raelis. Fairness  demands  that  Israel's 
actions  are  viewed  and  understood  in 
the  context  of  the  increasing  threats 
to  Israeli  security  in  recent  years. 

Since  its  founding  in  1948,  Israel  has 
been  the  target  of  ongoing  violence  by 
several  neighboring  nations.  When  the 
PLO  established  headquarters  in 
Beirut  in  1970  and  occupied  parts  of 
southern  Lebanon,  Israel's  security— 
along  with  the  citizens  of  southern 
Lebanon— was  greatly  endangered. 

Although  the  PLO's  constant  war 
against  Israel  has  been  met  with  re- 
peated condemnation  by  leaders  of 
most  nations,  the  incessant  string  of 
PLO  attacks  on  Israelis  around  the 
globe  has  gone  on  unrestrained.  Not 
even  the  failure  of  most  Arab  nations 
to  rally  around  the  PLO  during  the 
recent  conflict  has  deterred  the  PLO. 

Merely  holding  the  PLO  at  bay  has 
required  Israel's  fullest  efforts.  Most 
recently,  the  PLO  launched  assaults 
on  residents  of  Israel,  using  road 
mines,  bombs  in  public  gathering 
places,  and  missile  attacks  on  defense- 
less towns  and  villages.  The  Lebanese 
Government  has  been  helpless  to  re- 
strict these  acts  of  terrorism.  Further- 
more, the  PLO's  purchase  of  a  new 
generation  of  Soviet-made  missiles, 
with  longer  range  capabilities  and 
greater  accuracy,  has  severely  height- 
ened the  PLO  threat  to  Israel  and  has 
left  Israel  little  choice  but  to  attack 
PLO  strongholds. 

Israel  is  the  Middle  East's  only  de- 
mocracy and  a  reliable  ally  of  the 
United  States  America's  policy  of  op- 
posing actions  which  risk  Israel's  secu- 
rity and  independence  has  been  in 
place  since  1948  and  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Since  the  late  1960's,  the  expansion 
of  the  PLO  as  a  force  in  the  Middle 
East  has  been  a  primary  concern 
there.  Prior  to  "Black  September"  in 
1970  when  Jordan's  King  Hussein 
purged  the  PLO  from  his  country,  the 
PLO  had  begun  establishing  bases  in 
other  Arab  nations.  The  weakness  of 
the  Lebanese  Government  appealed  to 
the  PLO  and.  in  1969,  the  Palestinians 
sought  control  of  Lebanon. 
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Consequently.  Arab  nations  sided 
with  the  Palestinians  as  a  way  of  keep- 
ing the  PLO  out  of  their  own  nations. 
This  assured  the  PLO  free  reign  along 
Israel's  northern  border  and  encour- 
aged the  PLO  to  step  up  its  assault  on 
Israel.  Eventually,  the  skirmishing 
provoked  Israel  to  attack  PLO  for- 
tresses in  southern  Lebanon  in  1978. 

Ssrria's  reentry  into  the  active  cam- 
paign against  Israel  in  the  midseven- 
ties.  when  it  placed  25.000  troops  in 
southern  Lebanon,  was  instrumental 
in  leading  to  Israel's  1978  retaliation. 
Since  then,  the  Syrians  have  increased 
support  for  the  PLO  suppljring  21  mis- 
sile batteries  that  were  recently  de- 
stroyed by  Israeli  air  forces.  Despite 
Israel's  efforts  to  forge  a  ceaae-fire  in 
the  current  conflict.  Syrian  forces 
have  sought  repeated  battles  with  Is- 
raeli troops. 

The  Israelis  have  withstood  more 
than  150  violations  of  the  1981  U,8.-ar- 
ranged  cease-fire  in  less  than  1  year 
without  retaliation.  As  it  became  clear 
that  the  PLO  and  the  Syrians  would 
refuse  to  return  to  a  peaceful  state. 
Israel  responded  as  it  was  forced  to- 
by pushing  the  PLO  away  from  its 
borders. 

I  mourn  all  of  the  lost  lives  in  Leba- 
non and  the  damage  wrought  on  the 
towns  and  villages  there.  Tragically, 
many  of  these  are  the  very  people  who 
have  lived  in  constant  fear  of  PLO  oc- 
cupation. 

Regrettably,  so  long  as  the  PLO  con- 
tinues to  use  Lebanon  as  its  ba^e,  last- 
ing Mideast  peace  cannot  occur.  Israel 
must  try  to  prevent  further  PLO  occu- 
pation of  Lebanon  and  restore  self-de- 
termination to  the  Lebanese  people. 

Israel  has  clearly  stated  its  intent  to 
return  Lebanon  to  the  Lebanese,  but  it 
simply  cannot  risk  allowing  the  PLO 
to  return  to  Its  position  of  threat. 

Israel's  withdrawal  can  come  only 
following  the  establishment  of  a 
peacekeeping  force  to  insure  that  nei- 
ther Lebanon  nor  Israel  will  be  threat- 
ened anew.  It  is  imperative  that  the 
United  Nations  work  to  implement  a 
lasting  peace  that  precludes  continued 
PLO  terrorism  and  violence,  against 
the  people  of  Israel.* 


SENATE  COMMITTEE  MEETINGS 
Title  IV  of  Senate  Resolution  4. 
agreed  to  by  the  Senate  on  February 
4,  1977,  calls  for  establishment  of  a 
system  for  a  computerized  schedule  of 
all  meet!  igs  and  hearings  of  Senate 
committees,  subcommittees.  Joint  com- 
mittees, txid  committees  of  conference. 
This  title  requires  all  such  committees 
to  notify  the  Office  of  the  Senate 
Daily  Digest— designated  by  the  Rules 
Committee— of  the  time,  place,  and 
purpose  of  the  meetings,  when  sched- 
uled, and  any  cancellations  or  changes 
in  the  meetings  as  they  occur. 

As    an    additional    procedure    along 
with  the  computerization  of  this  infor- 
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mation,  the  Office  of  the  Senate  Daily 
Digest  will  prepare  this  information 
for  printing  in  the  Extensions  of  Re- 
marks section  of  the  Congressional 
RscoRD  on  Monday  and  Wednesday  of 
each  week. 

Any  changes  in  committee  schedul- 
ing will  be  indicated  by  placement  of 
an  asterisk  to  the  left  of  the  name  of 
the  unit  conducting  such  meetings. 

Meetings  scheduled  for  Thursday, 
July  1,  1982,  may  be  found  in  the 
Daily  Digest  of  today's  Record. 

Meetings  ScHEDXTLEO 

JULY  2 

9:00  a.in. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Public  Lands  and  Reserved  Water  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1999,  providing 
for   the   establishment   of   the   Wolf 
Trap  Farm  Park  in  Fairfax  County, 
Va..  and  S.  2436,  designating  the  Mary 
McLeod   Bethune   Council    House    in 
Washington,  D.C.,  as  a  national  histor- 
ic site. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
9:30  a.m. 
Finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
setting  forth  recommendf  d  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1983,  1984,  and  1985.  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 
Joint  Economic 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  employment/ 
unemployment  situation  for  June. 

2128  Ray  bum  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
finance 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  consider- 
ation of  proposed  legislation  to  meet 
reconciliation  expenditures  as  imposed 
by  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  92, 
setting  forth  recommended  levels  of 
total  budget  outlays.  Federal  revenues, 
and  new  budget  authority  for  fiscal 
years  1983.  1984,  and  1985,  and  revis- 
ing the  congressional  budget  for  fiscal 
year  ending  September  30, 1982. 

2221  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  12 
2:00  p.m. 
Agriculture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 
Business  meeting,  to  resume  mark  up  of 
8.  2352.  S.  2392,  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493, 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Office  Building 

JULY  13 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearihgs  on  S.  2378,  increasing 
the  rates  of  disability  compensation 
for  disabled  veterans,  lncreBsi.ig  the 
rates  of  dependency   and   indemnity 
compensation    for    surviving    spouses 
and  children  of  veterans,  discontinu- 
ing duplicative   payments  to  certain 
veterans,  increasing  the  level  of  dis- 
ability required  for  the  payment  of  de- 
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pendent's  allowances,  and  providing 
for  cost-saving  improvements  in  veter- 
ans' programs. 

412  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1795.  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  lands  in  Ari- 
zona between  the  Hopi  and  Navajo 
Indian  Tribes. 

457  Russell  Building 
10:ap  a.m. 
A  Ticulture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Business  meetings,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  2352,  S.  2392.  S.  2480.  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 

Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00|  p.m. 
A  Ticulture,  Nutrition,  and  Forestry 

Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  S.  2352.  S.  2392.  S.  2480,  and  S.  2493. 
bills  authorizing  funds  for  the  food 
stamp  program. 

324  Russell  Building 
Foreign  Relations 

Egst  Asian  and  Pacific  Affairs  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  resume  hearings  in  open  and  closed 
session  to  examine  political,  economic, 
and  military  interest  in  Southeast 
Asia. 

S-1 16.  Capitol 
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^ 


a.m. 
S4  lect  on  Indian  Affairs 

To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2294,  providing 
for  the  settlement  of  certain  land 
claims  of  the  Chitimacha  Indian  Tribe 
of  Louisiana. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 
10:dD  a.m. 
L  ibor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
Employment   and   Productivity   Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  Joint  hearings  to  review  employ- 
ee assistance  programs  for  alcohol  and 
drug  abuse  probleiiis. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  15 
9:04  a.m. 
C  >mmerce.  Science,  and  Transportation 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2204,  promoting 
interstate    commerce    by    prohibiting 
discrimination  in  the  writing  and  sell- 
ing of  insurance  contracts. 

235  Russell  Building 
10:10  a.m. 
L  ibor  and  Human  Resources 
Ipvestigations  and  General  Oversight  Sub- 
committee 
{To  hold  hearings  to  review  Federal  and 
State  expenditures  for  the  purchase  of 
children's  vaccines. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

y  eterans  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2379. 
requiring  veterans  to  pay  a  funding 
fee  on  guaranteed  home  loans,  and 
ceilain  provisions  of  S.  2378.  proposed 
veterans'  disability  compensation  and 
survivors'  benefits  amendments,  relat- 
ing to  cost-savings  Improvements  in 
veterans'  programs,  and  other  related 
measures. 

412  Russell  Building 


2:00  p.m . 
Appropriations 

Foreii  n  Operations  Subcommittee 
To  1  old  hearings  to  discuss  assistance  to 
EllSalvador. 

1114  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  20 
9:30  a.m 
Labor  land  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  1541. 
amending   the   Employee   Retirement 
In;ome  Security  Act  (ERISA)  by  sim- 
pll  Tying  both  reporting  and  disclosure 
ref uirements.  and  the  procesr  for  em- 
pl4yers  to  provide  retirement  income 
to  employees,  and  providing  incentives 
for  employers  to  provide  pension  bene- 
f  itf  to  employees. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.ih. 
Envin  inment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,   to  consider  pend*r,{ 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  21 
9:30  a.nn 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Labor  Subcommittee 
Business  meeting,  to  continue  mark  up 
of  j  S.   1541.  amending  the  Employee 
tirement      Income     Security     Act 
ISA)  by  simplifying  both  reporting 
disclosure  requirements,  and  the 
less  for  employers  to  provide  re- 
ment   income   to  employees,   and 
prbvlding  incentives  for  employers  to 
provide  pension  benefits  to  employees. 

!4232  Dirksen  Building 
m  Indian  Affairs 
>ld  hearings  on  H.R.  3731.  relating 
the  use  of  distribution  of  certain 
pnent     funds     awarded     by     the 
Ian  Claims  Conunission  or  the  U.S. 
irt  of  Claims. 
6226  Dirksen  Building 
. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 
I  3110  Dirksen  Building 

Environment  and  Public  Works 
EhivirOnmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  bold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 


provisions    of    the 


ksen  Building 


ising    certain 
'an  Water  Act. 

4200^ 
ry 

old  oversight  heaVigs  on  Govern- 
>nt  merger  enforcement  policy. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


90^1 

eaffg 
:emeni 


JULY  22 


lile  Justice  Subcommittee 
old  hearings  to  explore  the  prob- 
of  runaway  youths. 

2228  Dirksen  Building 


10:00  a 
Eneri 


y  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  Regulation  Subcommittee 
To  Ihold  hearings  on  S.  2500.  reducing 
c<inflict5  in  the  licensing  of  hydroelec- 
tric powerplants  and  expediting  the 
development  of  and  simplifying  the 
regulation  of  hydroelectric  power- 
pjants. 

3110  Dirksen  Buildmg 


June  30,  1982 


Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising   certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  27 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  oversight  hearings  on  Ameri- 
ca's   role    in    the    world   coal    export 
market,  focusing  on  foreign  coal  ports 
and   the   international   transportation 
of  coal. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  28 
9:30  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Aging,  Family  and  Human  Services  Sub- 
committee 
To  hold  hearings  to  discuss  alternative 
means  of  providing  legal  services  to 
the  poor. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  proposed  legislation 
clarifying  certain  United  States  Code 
provisions   relating   to   veterans'   em- 
ployment programs. 

412  Russell  Building 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  2153,  providing 
for  the  distribution  of  funds  awarded 
the  confederated  tribes  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon 
by  the  Indian  Claims  Commission. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 


EXTENSIONS  OF  REMARKS 

10:00  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Business  meeting,  to  consider  pending 
calendar  business. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
Environment  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  proposed  legisla- 
tion revising  certain  provisions  of  the 
Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 
2:00  p.m. 
Envirorunent  and  Public  Works 
Toxi^     Substances     and     Environmental 
Oversight  Subcommittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  S.  2131.  authoriz- 
ing funds  through  fiscal  year  1986  for 
the  safe  drinking  water  program. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

JULY  29 
9:30  a.m. 
Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Energy  and  Mineral  Resources  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  resume  hearings  on  America's  role  in 
the  world  coal  export  market,  focusing 
on  the  condition  of  U.S.  coal  ports. 

3110  Dirksen  Building 
10:00  a.m. 
E^virormient  and  Public  Works 
Environmental  Pollution  Subcommittee 
To  continue  hearings  on  proposed  legis- 
lation  revising  certain   provisions  of 
the  Clean  Water  Act. 

4200  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  4 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Education.  Arts,  and  Humar^ities  Subcom- 
mittee 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1405.  proposed 
Carl    Albert   Congressional    Research 
and  Studies  Center  Endowment  Act. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 


15547 


AUGUST  5 
10:00  a.m. 
Labor  and  Human  Resources 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse  Subcommit- 
tee 
To  hold  hearings  on  the  effects  of  alco- 
hol  and  drugs  on   individuals  while 
driving. 

4232  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  11 
9:30  a.m. 
Select  on  Indian  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  on  S.  1652.  restoring 
certain  lands  in  Arizona  to  the  Colora- 
do River  Indian  Reservation  to  be  held 
in  trust  by  the  United  States.  &  2418. 
permitting  the  TWenty-nlne  Palms 
Band  of  Luisena  Minion  Indians  to 
lease  certain  trust  lands  for  99  years. 
S.  1799  and  H.R.  4364.  bilU  providing 
for  the  transfer  of  certain  land  in 
Pima  County,  Ariz.,  to  the  Paacua 
Yaqui  Indian  Tribe,  and  the  substance 
of  H.R.  5916.  providing  for  certain 
Federal  lands  to  be  held  In  trust  for 
the  Ramah  Band  and  the  Navajo 
Indian  Tribe. 

6226  Dirksen  Building 

AUGUST  12 
9:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
Business  meeting,  to  mark  up  S.  2378. 
proposed  veterans'  disability  compen- 
sation and  survivors'  benefits  amend- 
menu.  and  proposed  legislation  clari- 
fying certain  United  SUte  Code  provi- 
sions relating  to  veterans'  employment 
programs. 

412  Russell  Building 

SEPTEMBER  21 
10:30  a.m. 
Veterans'  Affairs 
To  hold  hearings  to  receive  American 
Legion    legislative    reconunendations 
for  fiscal  year  1983. 

318  Russell  Building 


-^ 


